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One  Serriceman  Wants  Garafe  Business 
and  Little  Farm  After  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HQN.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREIENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  present  for  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  think  is  indicative  of  the  think- 
ing and  post-war  desires  of  a  number  of 
men  now  in  service.  It  is  typical  of 
miany,  many  letters  I  have  received  from 
them,  both  from  abroad  and  from 
home— a  hope  that  they  ma:'  be  aided 
in  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  to  aug- 
ment their  earnings  from  other  soiurces 
and  a  hope  that  they  may  be  afforded 
a  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
purchase  of  the  huge  stores  of  Govern- 
ment-owned surpluses  that  will  be  dis- 
posed of.  Many  of  these  men  h  ve  re- 
ceived specialized  training  in  the  use  of 
some  of  the  equipment  which  will  be  sold 
as  surplus;  naturally,  they  are  interested 
in  acquiring  some  of  this  equipment  if 
they  intend  to  follow  the  work  in  which 
they  have  ^come  skilled. 

Last  Sefftember  I  introduced  H.  R. 
3200.  The  bill  would  give  honorably  dis- 
charged servicemen  a  number  of  benefits 
to  which  they  are  surely  entitled.  Among 
these  benefits  is  a  provision  that  these 
servicemen  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits 
under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  This  would  give  them  the  aid  they 
seek  in  the  purchase  of  farmis.  Also,  it  is 
provided  that  War  bonds  owned  by  serv- 
icemen and  used  In  the  purchase  of 
farms  will  be  increased  10  percent  in  re- 
demption and  maturity  value.  This  fea- 
ture has  received  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment from  letters  of  comment  from  serv- 
icemen. 

This  bill  also  provides  certain  benefits 
to  the  servicemen  in  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  war  property.  The  10- 
percent  increase  in  value  of  War  bonds 
also  applies  when  these  bonds  are  used 
for  the  purchase  of  siirplus  property.  It 
stresses  that  a  policy  shall  be  adopted  in 
the  disposition  of  such  property  that  will 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of  small  business  enterprises  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Another  bill  which  I  have  introduced, 
H.  R.  4420,  and  which  deals  exclusively 
with  the  problem  of  disposition  of  sur- 
plus Government-owned  property,  also 
includes  a  provision  for  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  material  and  equipment 
for  the  establishment  of  business  enter- 
prises by  veterans.  Hearings  on  this  bill 
are  now  being  held  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House. 

I  believe  that  when  so  many  expres- 
sions clearly  indicate  what  a  number  of 
our  servicemen  wish  to  do  upon  cess'  tion 
of  hostilities  or  their  discharge,  it  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  realization  of  such 
plans  and  ambitions  as  free  of  obstacles 
as  possible. 

The  following  letter  was  received  from 
First  Lt.  Charles  L.  Myers,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

In  the  January  1944  Issue  of  Click,  I  read 
the  article  entitled  "No  Bonus  March  After 
This  War." 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  SVi  years,  and 
I  am  seriously  thinking  of  making  plans 
concerning  a  garage  business  for  after  the 
war.  Also,  I  have  been  turning  over  In  my 
mind  the  prospect  of  having  a  small  farm 
In  a  suburban  location  which  I  could  take 
care  of  in  my  spare  time.  Then,  too,  I  have 
put  all  my  savings  Into  War  boncls;  so  your 
10-percent  premium  idea  appeals  to  me. 

I  should  greatly  appreciate  any  further  in- 
formation you  could  let  me  have  In  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  a  garage  business, 
including  the  procurement  of  necessary  tools, 
and  of  buying  a  suburban  property.  Also, 
could  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  you 
propose? 

Thanking    you   In   advance   for   whatever 
you  can  do  to  enlighten  me  concerning  the 
above  request. 
'  Very  truly  yours. 

Cha&les  L.  Mtees,  First  Lieutenant. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

pr  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  22,  1944 

Mr.  WHm  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
various  plans  being  proposed  for  estab- 
lishing  ft   domestic   and   International 
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monetary  system,  it  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  present-day  views  of  one  of  our 
leading  economists,  the  former  financial 
adviser  to  the  Chase  National  Bank  of 
New  York  City — with  the  statements 
made  in  his  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Conmaittee  of  the 
House  in  1934.  Much  monetary  expe- 
rience has  been  had  by  the  American 
people  in  the  10  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  Economist  Benjamin  Anderson  ad- 
vised the  Congress  as  to  the  plan  best  to 
be  followed  to  give  this  country  a  sound, 
workable,  adequate  monetary  system — 
and  the  plan  he  proposes  now.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  economists  of  his 
school  seem  to  have  learned  little  or 
nothing  from  the  disastrous  and  distress- 
ing financial  experience  sustained  by  the 
American  people  in  following  the  mone- 
tary plans  they  advocate. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  there  is  inserted  herewith 
Economist  Anderson's  present-day  rec- 
ommendation in  an  address  to  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1944,  followed  by  reprinting  his 
te.stimony  before  the  House  Banking  and , 
Currency  Committee,  February  15,  1934: 

INTEKNATIONAL  CXTVLEltCT  GOLB  VlKSTTB 
BANCOR   oh   UNTfAa 

(By  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles:  member,  executive  committee. 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy) 

ISs.  President,  gentlemen,  and  friends  of 
the  chamber.  I  remember  one  thing  with 
pleasure  about  the  time  when  I  became  a 
member  of  this  chamber.  That  was  th* 
sponsorship.  I  was  at  that  time  the  econo- 
mist of  the  old  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
James  8.  Alexander,  president  of  that  Insti- 
tution, sponsored  my  membership  here  and 
A.  Bartln  Hepburn,  of  the  Chase  Bank,  sec- 
onded the  nomination  I  feel  proud  today 
of  that  sponsorship  in  this  chamber. 

It  was  before  I  went  to  the  Chase  Bank — 
but.  by  the  way.  there  was  an  inadvertence 
in  your  statement  which  I  want  to  correct. 
I  was  with  the  Chase  Bank  from  1920  to 
1939 — 19  years — before  that  2  years  with  the 
Bank  of  Commerce. 

I  began  this  study  of  post-war  foreign- 
exchange  stabilization  about  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary 1919.  and  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
studies  forced  upon  us  In  the  year  1919-20, 
because  they  are  tremendously  significant  as 
giving  the  basis  for  interpretetlon  of  tho 
proposal.s  of  the  Keynes  and  White  plans. 

We  had  a  startling  figure  for  exports  from 
the  United  States  in  January  1919,  wltli  m 
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balance  of  trade,  1  think,  of  $410,000,000. 
That  trade  balance  ran  up — It  reached  $835,- 
000 .COO  tn  June.  Thla  great  volume  of  goods 
going  out  reversed  the  business  reaction  that 
bad  started  with  November,  the  armistice, 
and  turned  business  up  about  March  into  the 
beginning  of  a  great  boom. 

^yhat  was  doing  It?  Well,  we  were,  for  4 
months  after  the  armistice,  advancing  money 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  which  was 
being  used  in  pegging  the  foreign  exchanges — 
precisely  what  these  plans  propose — francs 
and  lire,  but,  above  all,  sterling. 

And  seeing  the  Immense  volume  of  exports 
and  seeing  th-J  Immense  strength  of  those 
foreign  exchanges.  I  looked  into  it  rather 
carefully.  1  had  as  my  tutor  a  irtan  whom 
- 1  shall  always  feel  great  affection  for,  Franz 
Meyer,  the  5creign -exchange  trader  of  the  old 
National  Bank  of  Commerce— a  very  good 
trader,  a  man  who  knew  foreign  exchange, 
*ho  got  for  me  Information  from  various  of 
the  other  foreign -exchange  men. 

On  March  20.  1919,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  sud- 
denly unpegged  sterling.  They  had  been 
buying  all  the  sterling  offered,  with  dollars 
provided  by  the  British  Government,  bor- 
rowed from  the  United  States  Treasury. 
They  unpegged  It. 

I  remember  Pranz  Meyer  that  day  coming 
Into  the^JBceis'  lunchroom  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  his  face  very  grave.  It  was  a 
stirring  day  in  the  foreign  exchanges.  And 
•oaonbody  expressed  sympathy  about  the 
•taitng  picture.  He  said,  "Yes;  it  is  grave. 
It  Is  serious,  very  serious." 

But  I  didn't  think  Meyer  was  as  unhappy 
as  he  seemed  to  be.  and  I  ventured  a  ques- 
tion: ''What  Is  our  position,  Mr.  Meyer?" 
And  he  answered,  his  face  lighting  up,  "We 
are  short."    He  had  had  no  illusions. 

Well,  that  afternoon— I  am  going  to  take 
a  little  time  for  this  episode — I  watched  him. 
I  think  he  had  10  telephones  on  his  desk — 
maybe  ouly  8. 
■  "Tes.  yes;  I  buy  M.26      Yes;  I  pell  $4  29." 

Then   he  looked  at   me  and  grinned.    "I 
make  $1,500." 
..    He  was  a  very  good  trader. 

But  the  market  was  full  of  all  kinds  of 
disorder  for  a  day  or  two  until  something 
like  a  level  could  be  established.  And  he 
and  other  men,  buying  at  $4.26  and  selling 
at  $4.29,  were  bringing  order  into  it. 

■And  don't  let  anyone  tell  ''ou  that  the 
trader  who  makes  a  profit  In  a  wild  foreign- 
exchange  market  is  doing  anybody  any  harm. 
He  Is  doing  good.  The  bid  and  asked  prices 
would  have  been  very  much  further  apart 
if  l>-  *.  been  there  trading. 

V.  ollHons  of  good  American  dollars 

in  direct  peggmg  of  foreign  exchaages.  I  say 
b:illon»— lets  get  the  Ogtire  rather  exactly — 
something  less  than  three  billions  altogether 
from  the  armistice  down  to  June  30.  in  rele- 
Tant  Government  advances.  In  pegging,  and 
In  supporting,  alter  the  pegging  stopped,  the 
*forelt,n  exchanges  and  the  export  trade  on 
ihe  basis  of 'it. 

Then  I  expected  that  the  export  trade 
would  have  to  drop  pretty  soon  I  thotight 
those  foreign  exchanges  could  not  stand  the 
•train.  The  continent  of  Europe  was  goin^ 
pfettv  badly  to  pieces,  -unbalanced  budgets, 
printing  more  bank  notes.  I  thought  that 
the  pressure  on  those  exchanges  would  bring 
th    thing  tu  an  end  sooner  than  It  did. 

foreign  exchangea  did  go  down,  but  here 
was  the  anomaly:  Sterling  went  with  the 
continental  exchanges  And  En«rland  was 
the  one  country  over  there,  of  the  belliger- 
ents, who  was  Improving  her  financial  posi- 
tion— balancing  her  budget,  working  toward 
Th«»  f«cuaBp%ten  of  gold  payments.  The  thing 
was  anowloiw. 

Then  late  in  the  autumn  it  began  to  be 
pretty  clear  what  was  happening.  When  ovu: 
Treasury  stepped.  London  ^stepped  in.  Britain 
interposed  her  immense  credit,  her  immense 
ftnaaclal  prestige,  between  us  and  the  weak 
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Continent.    They   were   buying 
giving  us  sterling,  giving  \is 
tlons,   selling   them   on    the 
francs,  for  lire,  for  drachmas. 
we  sold  goods  on  the   Continent 
and  lire  and  drachmas,  we  did  not 
We  sold  them  in  London 
great  center  for  all  kinds  of  s; 
you  wanted  to  sell  anything 
it  there. 

But  thla  time  they  got 
bought  all  the  drachmas,  all  the 
Belgian  francs,  all  the  French 
depreciating  exchanges  that  we 
through  exports.  And  the  stre 
ling  had  been  bending,  yielding 
carried  on  that  boom  for  another 

Private  creditors  on  this  side, 
ling;  taking   dollar  obligations 
giving  also  open  account  credits 
tlnent.   put    up   another   three 
billions. 

Then  we  got  fed  up  and  our 
credit    became    restricted,    and 
crashed.     We  went  through  the 
of  1920-21. 

If  we  had  had  a  reaction  In  19 
were  braced  for  it.  it  would  not 
much  harm.    Everybody  was 
By  1920  a  great  many  people  h 
accept    the    idea    of    a    perniane  i 
price  level      A  preat   volume  of 
beeii  extended  against 
prices      Immense  leal  estate 
tx;ken  place — great  increase 
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speculative  purchase  of  farm  lei. 
not  In  goo**  shape  for  a  reof 
went  through  It. 

And  ineai. while  this  six  and  a 
wa   had   given   Europe- three   b 
the  Government  and  three  and 
private  creditors — did  no  good. 
In  far  worse  shape  at  the  end 
she  was  at  the  beginnlnt;  of  19 

The  point  was  that  the  finance 
a  European  country,  faced  with 
his  people — returning  soldiers  w 
slcns.  wanting  pay.  people  wanti 
fill,  nobody  willing  to  be  taxed 
Ing  to  buy  bonds — he  was  taki 
way.  he  was  leaning  on  the  sti 
issue,  he  was  printing  b.'^nk 
bank  notes.     And  as  long  as  the 
change  n^arket  would  take  the 
which  he  created,  his  people  co 
food  and  luxuries  from  outside 

We  sold  them  a  lot  of  uxuries 
sold  them  everything  but  the 
they  oiifht  to  have  been  using  to 
send  back. 

There  was  no  industrial  revlv; 
no   financial   reform   in   Europe 
thing  went  on.  while  we  gave 
support   to  foreign   ?;:c'f!ange. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  kinc".  ci 
the  Keynes-Morgenthau  p!an  '-.i 
to  put  the  doMar  behind  the  wp? 
and  support  them,  keep  them  pe 
goods  may  be  scld.  experts  §o 
have  another  boom — a  very  wi 
boom.     We  will  get  fed  up  after 
pouring  ^o  many  dollars  into  tha 
national  machine  that  they 
pull  up  and  cut  our  Icsse.  .  and 

This  fol'y— our  own  Trer'sury 
no  financial  recollection  of  this 
Keynes  has     And  I  want  to  reac 
passage  from  the  Keynes,  plan 
you   that   he   has      The  episode 
ccstly   to   England.     She   had 
tween  us  and  the  Continent. 

The  Keynes  plan,  section   14, 
argument  for  the  plan: 

"This  would  give  everyone  the 
ance  of  multilateral  clearing 
example  Great  Britain  could 
balances  arising  out  of  her  exp 
against    unfavorable    balances 
United   States    or   South    Amer 
where).    How,  Indeed,  can  any 
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to  start  ftp  trade  with  Europe  during  the 
relief  and  reconstruction  period  on  any  other 
terms?" 

Very  nice. 

If  we  had  had  the  Keynes-Morgenthau  plan 
in  operation  In  1919.  Englanr"  could  have 
bought  goods  here,  sold  them  at  a  profit  en 
the  Continent,  paid  for  them  by  putting 
francs,  lire,  drachmas  Into  the  International 
exchange  fund,  while  we  got  credits  in  that 
fund,  and  England,  by  remaining  not  debtor 
to  the  fund,  would  have  had  her  profits  free 
and  clear,  and  we  would  have  had  big  credits 
In  an  international  fund  composed  of  de- 
teriorating drachmas,  lire,  francs,  and  so  on 

I  don't  propose  to  advcxrate  that  measure. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  there  is  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  these  plans,  and  there 
la  not  time  for  me  to  explain  the  technical 
details  of  them.  The  big  thing  that  they 
profHJse  is  to  put  the  strength  of  the  strong 
currencies  behind  the  weak  currencies  to 
peg  the  exchanges.  And  we  did  It,  we  tried 
it — it  was  no  gtXKl.  We  must  not  do  It  again. 
We  wasted  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  doing 
it  the  last  time. 

Now,  what  is  the  right  way  to  do  this 
thing? 

First:  The  thing  we  did  last  time — gifts 
for  the  weakest  countries.  Red  Crqss  or  the 
Itind  of  thing  that  Governor  Lehman  Is  ex- 
pected to  do — but  gifts,  not  loans.  Don't  call 
it  leans.  Don't  expect  to  get  the  money  back. 
Wipe  it  off.  Limit  it  to  what  Is  essential. 
Most  of  It  ought  to  stop  £if  ter  the  first  harvest 
afier  the  war. 

And  even  as  you  make  those  gifts,  make 
demands  upon  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries that  receive  them  that  they  get  their 
financial  houses  in  order.  Gifts,  as  well  as 
loans,  should  do  the  recipient  permaneht 
good. 

But,  second:  Slabilization  loans — tens  of 
milllcns  to  two  or  three  hundred  millions  at 
the  maximum,  not  the  billions  proposed  by 
these  plans — conditioned  on  drastic  Internal 
financial  and  currency  reforms,  conditioned 
on  foreiijn  supervision  of  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  leans. 

SOME    HISTOBIC.\L    PRECEDFNIS 

Now,  here  we  have  historical  precedents  of 
a  very  definite  sort.  We  did  that  for  Austria 
in  1923.  We  straightened  Austria  cut.  V,'e 
gave  her  a  good  start  and  the  Austrlnns  be- 
gan to  pull  up  from  there. 

We  did  It  for  Hungary  Ir  1924  and  we  sent 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith,  of  Boston,  over  to  sit 
en  the  lid.  to  countersign  cheJks,  to  see  tliat 
the  money  was  used  properly 

We  did  It  fo!  Germany  In  1924  under  the 
Dawes  plan — $200,000,000.  That  v,as  the 
b'ggest  cf  these  stabilization  loans.  There 
was  foreign  supervision  both  of  the  Relrhs- 
i  bank  and  of  certain  of  the  revenues  Ger- 
many started  right  up  into  a  dramatic  indus- 
trial revival. 

We  did  It  for  Poland  In  1927— $72,000,000.  as 
I  remember.  The  loan  would  have  been  a 
little  bigger  if  I  had  not  been  critical.  I 
did  not  want  to  make  any  more  foreign  loans 
at  that  time,  but  for  some  reason  the  Bank 
of  England  v;as  said  to  have  wanted  my  ap- 
proval of  It,  and  I  carefully  examined  the 
figures  I  was  cot  satisfied  with  the  figures 
on  the  floating  deb  ef  Poland  and  Insisted. on 
more  information.  I  finally  concluded  that 
they  were  borrowing  too  much  to  use  in 
buying  silver  for  coiaase.  They  had  been  ^ 
so  sick — thtir  people — of  a  very  inferior, 
shoddy  silver  coin  that  they  wanted  to  give 
them  a  very  fine  silver  coin.  I  persuaded 
them  that  the  standard  of  the^wlss  franc 
was  good  enough,  and  then"  took  that  differ- 
ence off  the  face  of  the  loan  before  I  gave 
my  approval. 

Well,  we  put.  the  Honorable  Chasles  3. 
Dewit,  who  was  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, over  there  In  Poland  to  supervi.-e  that 
loan,  to  countersign  checks,  to  see  that  It 
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was  properly  used.  It  worked;  stabilization 
o'  currency,  balanced  budget,  It  straightened 
out. 

I  want  to  put  In  parentheses  here  that  I 
epent  Monday  night  with  Mr.  Dewet  who  is 
now  Congressman  from  Illinois  working 
from  about  6:30  to  1:30,  going  over 
a  bill  that  he  has  since  introduced,  a 
copy  of  which  I  have,  designed  to  provide  a 
way  whereby  our  Government  can  cooper- 
ate with  other  European  governments  or  can 
ccxjperate  with  investment  bankers  In  this 
country,  or  other  countries  for  that  matter, 
and  go  In  on  Joint  account  up  to  50  percent 
of  credits. 

That  Is  a  very  "modest  sort  of  thing  as 
compared  with  that  $10,000,000,000  bank  Mr. 
Morgenthau  wants  to  establish  for  invest- 
ment purposes. 

Dewey's  bill  calls  for  half  a  billion  as  a  re- 
volving fund.  And  as  It  Is  going  to  be  used 
on  Joint  account  up  to  only  50  percent,  an- 
other half  billion  woula  be  called  for  from 
the  other  participants  In  the  credits.  But 
you  don't  -need  more  for  these  stabilization 
loans.  If  you  see  to  It  that  they  accomplish 
their  ptirpose. 

I  wont  go  Into  the  details  of  this  bill,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  will  say  that  I  endorse  this 
bill.  And  I  am  going  to  venture  this  re- 
quest, that  you  refer  It  to  an  appropriate 
committee  of  this  Chamber  for  study. 

Let  me  describe  the  bill  for  the  RECoao. 
It  Is  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  No.  228.  to 
provide  for  central  reconstruction  fund  and 
so  on,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dewet  February  1, 
1944,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

That  German  loan  of  $200.000.00C  looks  very 
small  today,  but  It  was  amazingly  effective. 
Germany  got  no  benefit  from  It  directly.  The 
German  budget  was  not  relieved  by  It.  The 
German  Government  could  not  spend  It  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  German  Govern- 
ment got  $200,000,000  of  gold  which  It  put 
into  the  Reichsbank  as  a  gold  reserve.  Tlicn 
the  German  Government  got  from  the  Reichs- 
bank, In  exchange  800,000,000  in  marks.  But 
It  was  obliged  to  use  all  of  that  800,C00,OC0  in 
marks  In  buying  goods  In  Germany  for  de- 
livery in  kind  on  reparations  account:  coal 
and  other  thlnss.  And  It  was  obliged,  more- 
over, to  find,  that  year.  200  millions  more,  so 
that  none  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  could 
be  used  for  Internal  affairs. 

If  there  had  been  no  reparations  problem 
and  If  Germany  had  been  able  to  use,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  creditors,  that  800,- 
000,003  marks  In  putting  working  capital  Into 
th*  industries  and  perhaps  some  measures 
of  relief,  the  thing  would  have  been  far  easier. 
But  Just  the  stabilization  of  currency  got 
them  back  to  a  sound  gold  currency  forth- 
with. They  had  been  through  a  welter  of 
Inflation— money  sinking,  sinking;  everybody 
losing  confidence  and  hope.  Just  the  sound 
ctirrency  and  the  balanced  budget,  them- 
selves, were  business-energizing  factors. 
Business  started  right  up,  production  started 
right  up,  full  employment  came  about. 

They  were  pretty  helpless  when  that  thing 
started.  There  was  a  desperate  shortage  of 
working  capital.  That  shortage  of  working 
capital  with  other  complications  led  to  a 
sharp  reaction  In  the  winter  of  1925-26; 
but  there  was  prompt  recovery.  The  thing 
went  on  strongly  until  192»— early  1929.  Then 
troubles  began  to  come. 

Germany  would  not  have  had  these 
troubles.  Germany  would  have  pulled 
through  and  the  stabilization  would  have 
lasted,  had  It- not  been  for  the  complication 
of  reparations. 

Now,  Germany  Is  a  special  case  after  this 
war,  of  cotirse.  Investment  bankers  to  whom 
I  have  talked  say,  "No;  we  won't  sponsor  any 
German  bonds.  We  are  not  probably  going 
to  sponsor  any  Italian  bonds.  But  bonds  for 
Denmark,  bonds  for  Norway,  bonds  for  France, 
bonds  for  England— yes,  we  can  do  that, 
luuler  the  proper  conditions.'* 


Now,  these  conditions,  to  my  mind.  Involve 
definite  agreementJs  about  stabilization  of 
currency  on  a  gold  basis. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATTVE  ACTION 

There  Is  going  to  be  need  for  some  legisla- 
tive changes  in  this,  country  before  our  In- 
vestment market  can  work  right,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  We  must  repeal  the  John- 
eon  Act,  of  course,  before  we  can  lend  to 
foreign  governments. 

We  ought  to  change  one  of  these  very 
hvunillatlng  provisions  of  the  Securities  Act, 
requiring  a  foreign  government.  In  the  pros- 
pectus which  It  signs,  to  confess  repudiation. 
The  bankers  sponsoring  such  a  loan  ought  to 
put  that  fact  Into  the  record,  ,of  course,  but 
It  Is  a  little  htimlllatlng  to  ask  a  foreign 
government  to  submit  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  a  statement  like  that 
and  perhaps  to  have  to  revise  It  six  or  seven 
times  to  fit  the  wishes  of  the  Sectirities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  There  is  need  for  the 
legislation  to  be  changed  with  respect  to  that 
as  a  matter  of  International  good  feeling. 

But  for  either  foreign  or  domestic  freedom 
of  Amertcan  capital,  in  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic use,  I  think  we  have  got  to  go  further. 
New  capital  for  domestic  purposes  through 
the  securities  market  is  very  difficult  to  get — 
there  are  tremendous  hurdles.  Since  the 
securities  and  exchange  legislation  has  been 
In*  existence,  we  once  got  up  about  50  per- 
cent of  new  Issues,  as  compared  with  1923, 
In  a  part  of  1936  and  1937,  but  most  of  the 
time  it  has  been  under  19  prt'oent  of  1923. 
I  don't  make  the  comparison  with  the  boom 
years  and  the  wild  years  of  1924  to  1929. 

I  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  I  recom- 
mend the  substitution  for  that  of  a  securi- 
ties and  exchange  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  which  shall  not  work  In  detail 
with  every  transac^tion,  but  which  shall  pim- 
Ish,  under  criminal  law,  violations  of  the 
securities  and  exchange  legislation — certain 
criminal  law. 

There  is  no  more  reascn  for  the  detailed 
regulations  of  the  secnarltles  and  exchange 
business  than  any  other  legitimate  btislness. 
I  recommend  that  there  be  created  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  purely  minis- 
terial body  to  receive  registration  statements 
and  prospectuses,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
responsible  document,  on  the  basis  of  which 
a  man  may  be  sued  if  he  has  misrepresented 
or  omitted  essential  facts,  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  man  may  be  put  in  prison  if  he  has 
done  the  wrong  thi,ng,  made  the  wrong  state- 
ments. 

We  have  got  to  do  that  or  something  like 
that-^to  get  our  sectirities  market  free  for 
either  foreign  or  domestic  post-war  purposes. 
Now.  one  thing  that  I  would  emphasize 
In  connection  with  the  measure  of  Mr. 
Charles  Dewet  is  that  the  board  Is  a  purely 
American  board.  The  Keynes-Morgenthau 
plans  and  Mr.  Morgenthau's  investment 
bank^-both  have  an  International  board  In 
control.  All  three  have  an  International 
board  in  control. 

A  bank,  a  majority  of  whose  board  of  di- 
rectors Is  made  up  of  debtors  to  the  bank  who 
want  to  borrow  more  money.  Is  not  a  safe 
bank.  That  feature  alone  of  these  three 
plans  would  damage  any  soimd  plan,  I  think. 
The  lenders  should  control,  not  the  borrow- 
erSj  in  a  financial  Institution. 

Both  of  these  plans,  the  Keynes  plan  and 
the  Morgenthau  plan,  propose  to  monetize 
the  bad  debts  which  England  owes  to  the 
outside  world.  England,  following  Mr. 
Keynes,  allowed  sterling  to  get  into  a  very 
perilous  state.  It  ceased  to  be  gold.  It 
became  paper — fluctuating  paper,  with  not 
even  a  promise  to  be  redeemed.  The  Ir- 
redeemable paper  waa  treated  as  a  thing- In- 
Itself. 

ParU  of  the  world  followed  England  In 
that— In  the  belief  that  you  can  do  that. 
But  sterling  got  to  a  very  perllotis  state. 


And  the  war  broke  out.  Everybody  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  It;  they  blocked  it.  You  cannot 
even  sell  It  now.    It  Is  blocked. 

The  balances  are  very  great  and  they  are 
growing.  In  the  middle  of  August,  the  Lon- 
don Economist  set  them  at  over  •  billion 
pouncis — around  $4,000,000,000  at  the  offi- 
cial rate  of  sterling.  But  added  to  that,  the 
part  to  India  Is  increasing  alone  at  the  rate 
of  300  million  pounds  a  year. 

Well,  if  after  the  war  England  tries  to  re- 
store a  free  pound,  lets  people  sell  their 
claims  on  London  in  the  open  market  for 
what  they  will  bring,  sterling  will  go  very 
low. 

.  And  so  the  Kej'nes  plan  proposed  a  sleight 
of  hand  by  which  all  this  blocked  debt  would 
be  put  Into  the  International  fund,  and  the 
Morgenthau  plan  worked  out  details.  It  is 
to  be  put  in  there  for  23  years  and  no  pay- 
ments niade  for  3  years,  and  after  that  2  per- 
cent a  year  for  20  years. 

Meanwhile  England's  creditors  would  have 
credit  with  this  fund  for  cash,  bancor  in  the 
case  of  the  Keynes  fund.  We  are  not  sure 
in  the  case  of  the  Morgenthau  fund,  because 
we  are  not  sure  if  that  institution  will  have 
deposits  or  not.  They  don't  say  anything 
about  their  liabilities. 
Well,  that  is  no  way  to  help  England. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  World 
ought  not  to  take  debts  that  people  cannot 
pay  into  Its  portfolio  and  hold  them  for  23 
years  and  create  money  against  them.  That 
is  pretty  bad. 

We  must  help  England,  yes,  but  the  way 
for  England  to  help  herself  la  to  make  a 
settlement  with  each  of  these  coimtries  that 
they  owe  separately — the  most  of  them  in  the 
British  Empire,  the  biggest  part — and  then 
come  to  tos  for  four  or  five  hundred  millions 
which  they  will  use  in  making  payments  to 
them,  giving  them  some  cash  and  some  long 
credit— work  things  out  as  an  embarrassed 
debtor  usually  does  with  his  creditors.  We 
will  help  with  some  cash  and  she  will  get 
that  cash  on  much  tetter  terms  here,  at  a 
much  lower  rate  of  Interest,  if  she  will  def- 
initely go  back  to  gold — ^flxed  gold  sterling. 
I  think  she  has  got  to  do  that  anyhow  in  her 
own  Interest. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stay  with  Mr.  Keynes 
any  longer. 

COU)  KEMAIKS  THE  STANDARD  OF  VALtJE 

Gold  remains  the  international  standard  of 
value,  despite  the  efforts  of  governments  to 
substitute  irredeemable  paper  for  It,  because 
in  the  last  analysis  neither  men  nor  govern- 
ments will  trust  anything  else.  The  Tri- 
partite Agreement.  Involving  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  which  im- 
mediately preceded  the  collapse  of  the  gold 
bloc  In  late  1936,  did  not  substitute  paper 
dollars  or  paper  pounds  or  paper  franca  for 
gold.  The  governments  did  not  trust  one 
another  enough  for  that.  If  In  the  cotirse 
of  the  day's  trading  in  the  foreign  exchange 
market,  any  government  accumulated  a  size* 
able  amount  of  another  government's  cur- 
rency, the  differences  were  promptly  setUed 
in  gold. 

CK>LO  AND  PAPER  MONET 

Gold  needs  no  endorsement.  It  can  be 
tested  with  scales  and  with  acids.  The  re- 
cipient of  gold  does  not  have  to  trust  the 
government  stamp  upon  It,  If  he  does  not 
trust  the  government  that  stamped  It.  No 
act  of  faith  is  called  for  when  gold  Is  used  la 
payments,  and  no  compulsion  is  required. 

Men  everywhere,  governments  everywhere, 
and  central  banks  everywhere  are  glad  to 
get  it.  When  paper  is  offered  Instead  of  gold, 
it  will  be  accepted  on  faith  if  the  govern- 
ment or  the  bank  which  has  issued  the  paper 
has  proved  Itself  worthy  of  confidence  by  a 
satisfactory  record  of  redeeming  the  paper 
In  gold  on  demejid.  If  there  is  a  suspensioa 
of  gold  payments,  the  paper  will  stlU  be  taken 
on  Xalth,  at  varying  degrees  of  discount,  so 
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long  as  there  remains  a  general  expectation 
that  the  government  or  the  Issuing  bank 
will  acme  day  make  good  its  promise.  The 
smctmt  of  the  discount  will  vary  in  a  free 
gold*  market  or  in  a  free  foreljgn  exchange 
market  with  the  circumstances  that  make  it 
more  or  less  probable  that  the  government 
or  th«  issuing  bank  will  make  good  its  prom- 
ise, and  with  the  circumstances  that  govern 
the  probable  time  of  the  redemption. 

nCSMSMABLB    PAPIS     AS    AM     INDEF7XDENT 
STAKDAXD 

Ckxremments  and  loyal  peoples  have  ofteh 
been  quite  unwilling  to  lock  upon  their  ir- 
redeemable paper  money  sib  merely  dishon- 
ored promissory  notes.  Always'  in  times  of 
ctirrency  disorders  there  arises  the  doctrine 
that  "a  pound's  a  pound"  and  not  merely  a 
promise  to  pay  gold  coin  of  fixed  weight  and 
flnetiees.  There  is  believed  to  be  some  magic 
In  governmental  authority  that  can  make 
something  out  of  nothing.  The  prestige  of 
•  long-established  and  powerfvil  government 
is  veiy  great.  The  habith  of  the  people  in 
accepting  the  long-established  currency  tend 
to  sustain  its  value.  Tlie  legal  tender  qual- 
ity of  paper  money  aids  in  holding  it  up.  since 
creditors  must  take  it  in  payment  of  old 
debts,  even  though  they  may  try  to  avoid 
having  to  take  it  when  new  debts  are  created. 
When  a  currency  which  has  had  world-wide 
prestige  as  long  as  the  pound  sterling  has, 
starta  on  a  downward  course,  it  is  difOcult 
for  the  world  to  believe  that  the  worst  is 
going  to  happen,  and  at  'I'arious  stages  in  its 
depreciation  it  has  foreign  support  as  well 
•s  domestic  support. 

Thus  we  saw  the  unanchored  paper  pound, 
1931-39.  treated  by  British  policy  as  "a  thing 
In  itself"  and  no  longer  a  promise  to  pay 
gold,  still  accepted,  though  with  growing  dis- 
trust, by  central  baulu  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  Baltiie~«eup tries  as  a  substitute  in  part 
for  their  own  gold  reserves  The  financial 
prestige  of  Britain  was  very  great.  Value  is 
a  psychological  phenomenon.  But  there  are 
rational  elements  in  the  psychology  of  value, 
and  hope  too  long  deferred  and  too  often  dis- 
appointed win  destroy  value. 

•OVaUntBNTAL    COBBCIOit    AMD    THZ    VALTTZ    OT 
HOITKT 

Tet  another  factor  can  be  invoked  by  gov- 
ernments to  sustain  the  value  of  Irredeem- 
able paper  money,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  government  over  the  economic  lives  of 
men.  "~In  the  period  of  the  French  Assignats, 
the  laws  fixed  penalties  of  the  severest  kind 
against  traoaactlons  which  recognized  the 
dspnelatton  of  the  paper  But  despite  the 
pialtles.  the  French  paper  money  dropped 
■taadily  in  value  and  commodity  prices 
soared  The  Federal  Congress  in  1864.  blam- 
ing the  depreciation  of  the  greenback  on  the 
manipxilation  of  spectators  in  the  gold 
market,  passed  an  act  forbidding  gold 
futures.  The  results  were  disastrous  and  the 
Congrera.  without  debate,  repealed  the  law 
a  weeks  later 

It  was  prevailing  doctrine  among  econ- 
omisu  down  to  the  First  World  War  that 
governments  could  not  coerce  their  peoples 
Into  accepting  at  face  value  a  dishonored 
paper  money.  But  war  brought  an  immense 
revival  and  intensification  of  governmental 
power,  and  new  governmental  techniques  for 
IntrtJding  intimately  into  the  bookkeeping 
of  the  people.  In  Germany  this  power  was 
intensified  imder  the  Hitler  regime  and  these 
tschnlqiues  were  elaborated,  and  we  have  had 
tbs  spectacle  in  Hitler  °s  Germany  of  a  paper 
currency,  with  a  microscopic  gold  reserve  and 
without  gold  redemption,  circulating  against 
oonunoditles  at  fixed  prices  t(a  the  ccmmodi- 
tias  or.  at  all  evenu.  at  controlled  prices.  As 
faith  waned,  Oermany  substituted  coercion, 
and  as  the  Government  was  virtually  omnip« 
etant,  and  the  people  dared  not  assert  their 
tadlfMual  rt^its.  and  as  the  Gestapo  was 
tnoMndouaty  •Oclent,  Germany  made  the 
work. 


COERCION    AND    FOREICN -KXCH AN  UE    RATXS 
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Always  the  doctrine  had  been , 
that  even  though  a  dishonored 
rency  might  be  accepted  at  h 
could   prevent   it  from  depreciating 
foreign  exchanges,  because  the  p^pVe 
smuggle  it  out  of  the  country  { 
what  it  would  bring  to  get  good  cfoney 
we  saw  develop  in  Oermany  a  sys 
trol  of  the  export  and  import 
as   well    as    securities    and    conuhodities, 
tremendotisly  effective  that  very 
man  currency  could  get  outsidi ! 
when  it  got  outside,  the  foreign 
little  motive  for  buying  it  becaus< 
not  get  it  back  into  Germany  aga 
We  saw  rigorous  control  of  all 
actions,  and  such  a  limitation  in 
of  these  transactions  that  the 
ernment  and  the  Reichsbank  couH 
so-called  official  rate  effective  on 
volume  of   transactions   permitt^ 
"official  mark"  in  the  foreign 
firm   at   the   nominal   parity 
great  multitude  of  different  k)n 
valid   for  special    purposes,   sold 
rates   of   discount   in    the    foreign 
markets,  but  even  these  were  regulated 
controlled. 
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TH«  TTRANNT  OF  HrTLER  AND  THE 
GOLD 

The    temporary    success    of 
monetary  and  economic 
the  superficial  generalization  on 
certain  opponents  of  the  gold 
gold  had  been  proved  to  be 
Hitler  had  found  a  way  to  do 
and  that  the  long  tyranny  of 
Parenthetically,  I  much  prefer 
of  gold  to  the  tyranny  of  Hitler, 
capriciotis. 

All  It  requires  of  men  and  gov 
central  banks  is  that  they   be 
they  keep  their  promises,  that  the  ' 
demand  liabilities  safely  within 
their  quick  assets,  and  that  they 
only  when  they  can  see  how  the± 
be  paid.      Gold  has  no  intuition) 
has  very  little  imagination. 

In  summary  on  this  point:  (1 
emments.  and  central  banks  will 
in  payments  because  they  want 
(2)   Men  will  take  paper  promises 
as  money  without  difficulty  so 
promises  are  kept  and  they  belie\(e 
will  be  kept.     (3)   When  paper 
pay  gold  are  dishonored  men  will 
take  them  at  varying  degrees  of 
the  hope  that  the  promise  will  la 
and  because  of  the  prestige  of 
authorities,  fortified  by  the  legal 
culiarities  of  money  and  by  the 
people  and  of  the  world  with 
long  established  currency.      And 
when  these  fail,  if  your 
erful   enough   and   tsrrannous   e 
your  people  are  sufficiently 
you  extend  the  government  Into 
of  the  dally  transactions  of  the 
can  make  a  dishonored  paper 
controlled  prices  inside  your 
you  can  keep  it  out  of  the  forel^ 
market.      If  foreigners  happen 
posits  in  your  banks  which  they 
in  the  world's  markets  outside, 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  transfer 
ances  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
the  uses  to  which  they  can  put 
own   discretion. 
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And  the  British  experiment  of  a  pound  an- 
chored to  gold,  treated  as  a  "thing  In  itself." 
can  give  us  a  very  tragic  picture.  The  pres- 
tige of  that  pound  in  th^  International  mar- 
kets is  badly  shattered.  Foreigners  who  had 
entrusted  their  funds  to  London  foimd  them 
promptly  blocked  when  the  war  came.  The 
pound  has  ceased  to  be  a  serviceable  tool  in 
trade  between  Britain  and  other  countries, 
and  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  a  tool 
for  conducting  trade  between  two  outside 
countries — which  used  to  be  one  of  its 
most  Important  services.  It  has  in  general 
ceased  to  be  a  valid  tool  for  trade  among  the 
units  of  the  Britisli  Empire.  In  general  it 
prevails  only  in  the  mother  country  itself. 
England  has  gigantic  blocked  debts  to  the 
outside  world  due  on  demand,  but  she  does 
not  allow  her  creditors  even  to  sedl  their 
credit  claims  for  what  they  can  get. 

But  men  and  governments  are  still  eager 
enough  for  gold.  Gold  is  being  currently 
used  on  British  Government  account  to  pull 
down  the  great  discount  onlhe  rupee  In  India 
and  to  bring  out  hoarded  food  reserves  In 
India.  Gold  Is  being  used  in  Persia  which  is 
glad  to  get  gold  but  reluctant  to  take  sterling. 

COLD  AS  THE  POST-WAR  INTERNATIONAL  CtmRENCT 

Now  what  is  the  outlook  for  an  Interna- 
tional currency  In  the  post-war  world?  Men, 
governments,  and  central  banks  all  over  the 
world  will  take  gold  without  question  when- 
ever they  can  get  It.  Most  of  the  paper 
currencies  of  the  world  they  will  not  take 
except  at  heavy  discount  and  in  limited 
amounts,  and  they  will  seek  to  hedge  them 
if  they  can.  and  they  will  seek  to  pass  them 
on  quickly  if  they  can  when  they  take  them. 
The  American  dollar  they  will  readily  take 
because  of  our  practice  of  exporting  gold 
when  the  dollars  goes  to  the  "lower  gold 
point"  in  the  foreign  exchange  markeKq. 
What  else  is  there  but  gold  to  serve  as  an 
international  currency?  I  think  there  is 
nothing  else 

THE    KETNES    AND    WHITE    PLANS    REST    ON 
COERCION 

But  this  is  not  the  view  of  the  British 
Treasury  represented  by  Lord  Keynes,  nor 
the  United  States  Treasury  represented  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Mr.  White  Lord 
Keynes  proposes  an  international  currency 
not  redeemable  in  gold,  not  based  on  gold, 
nominally  fixed  In  relation  to  gold  "but  not 
unalterably"  He  calls  it  "bancor."  appar- 
ently  a  compound  of  the  two  words  "banco" 
and  the  French  word  for  gold,  "or."  But  it 
is  not  even  gilded,  much  less  gold.  The  in- 
ternational money  is  to  be  credit  entries  on 
the  books  of  the  international  fund  and  over- 
draft privileges  with  that  international  fund. 
The  assets  of  the  fund  are  zero  when  tha 
fund  starts  and  its  liabilities  are  zero,  but  as 
transactions  multiply  and  the  fund  does 
btisiness,  its  balance  sheet  swells  on  both 
sides,  its  liabilities  being  deposits  in  bancor 
and  its  as.sets  consisting  either  of  overdrafts 
in  bancor  or  of  a  multitude  of  national  cur- 
rencies— dollars,  pounds,  francs,  drachmas — • 
and  in  time,  presumably,  German  marks. 
Its  purpose  is  to  hold  the  different  exchange 
rates  together,  to  put  the  strength  of  tha 
stronger  exchanges  behind  the  weaker  ones. 
It  would  Increasingly  lose  dollars  and  other 
strong  currencies  and  Increasingly  acquire 
weak  currencies  or  the  bancor  obligations  of 
the  central  banks  or  exchange  stabilization 
funds  of  the  weaker  countries.  Its  assets 
would  progressively  deteriorate.  Indeed  both 
Keynes  and  White  plans  contemplate  this. 
They  contemplate  reductions  in  the  exchange 
rates  of  the  weaker  countries,  and  in  the 
nominal  gold  equivalent  of  the  bancor  or 
unltas. 

Now,  on  what  substance  can  the  value  of 
bancor  rest?  On  gold?  No.  The  Keynes 
plan  "has  some  ingenious  devices  to  prevent 
situations  in  which  bancor  could  be  shown 
to  be  at  a  discount  In  terms  of  gold,  which, 
however,  could  break  down  readily,  even  witlx 
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good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  the  participants  I 
in  the  fund,  which  would  certainly  break 
down  if  important  countries  remained  out- 
side the  fund,  and  which  would  break  down 
in  the  event  of  any  failure  of  any  country 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  fund. 
But  It  does  not  rest  on  gold.  The  bancor  is 
explicitly  never  to  be  redeemed  In  gold  nor 
in  anything  else.  On  what.  then,  will  it  rest? 
On  faith?  On  prestige?  Maybe  we  can  create 
a  prestige  for  an  international  fund  whose 
assets  consist  of  the  dishonored  promises  of 
governments  and  central  banks  which  have 
lost  their  prestige.  It  is  possible  that  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  would  be  so 
great  that  for  a  time  we  alone  could  carry 
the  burden  of  sustaining  the  bancor,  but  I 
doubt  that  our  generosity  is  sufficient  for 
this,  and  I  question  that  we  dare  risk  our 
strength,  already  strained  by  our  war  finance. 
In  so  great  and  so  needless  a  post-war  task. 

But  neltl-er  the  Keynes  plan  nor  the  Mor- 
genthau plan  proposes  to  rely  upon  faith 
alone.  Both  propose  a  great  deal  of  coercion. 
Governments  are  to  coerce  their  peoples  in 
preventing  the  international  movement  of 
capital  funds,  which  means,  as  Keynes  him- 
self recognizes,  the  control  of  all  foreign  ex- 
change transactions.  Now,  here.  I  think,  we 
find  real  difficulty.  Who  shall  coerce  the 
coercers? 

Who  shall  force  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  Government  of  Russia, 
or  the  Government  of  Britain,  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  to  comply  with  the 
mandates  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
international  fund?  The  provisions  of  the 
Whlte-Morgenthau  plan  make  it  very  ex- 
plicitly their  duty  to  do  so.  and  section  VII. 
8,  of  the  July '10  version  of  the  White  plan 
makes  it  the  obligation  of  every  member 
country  of  the  fund  "to  adopt  appropriate 
legislation  or  decrees  to  carry  out  its  under- 
takings to  the  fund."  and  those  undertak- 
ings are  numerous  and  drastic.  For  either 
the  Keynes  plan  or  the  Morgenthau-White 
plan  to  work,  would  require  a  world  sUte 
with  an  authcMTity  over  economic  transactions 
as  great  as  the  authority  which  any  national 
state  has  effectively  asserted  in  peacetime. 

Is  it  realism  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
world  can  hang  together  in  the  support  of 
bancor  or  unltas  when  the  British  Empire 
can't  hang '  together  in  support  of  sterling 
within  the  British  Empire? 

The  Keynes  plan,  moreover,  definitely  sug- 
gests international  control  of  commodities 
and  an  international  ever-normal  granary, 
and  an  international  control  of  Investment. 
It  sees  the  clearing  union  as  facilitating  these 
purposes  as  well  as  foreign-exchange  stabil- 
ization. The  document  states,  vwe  have  here 
a  genuine  organ  of  truly  international  gov- 
ernment." The  White  plan  Is  not  so  frank, 
but  there  is  much  sympathy  for  these  ideas 
In  important  Washington  circles. 

WAS  THE  OLD  COLD  STANDARD   A   STBRUNO 
STANDARD? 

There  Is  a  myth  widely  current  which  I 
wish  to  challenge.  It  is  that,  prior  to  1914, 
the  world  was  on  the  sterling  standard  rather 
than  the  gold  standard;  that  London  con- 
trolled the  gold  standard;  and  that  it  was 
only  superhuman  wisdom  in  IX)ndon  which 
made  it  work.  The  doctrine  adds  that  when 
New  York  became  the  center  after  1918  the 
gold  standard  failed  because  New  York  lacked 
London's  wisdom.  Now,  the  fact  Is  that  pre- 
war London  had  far  less  control  and  respon- 
sibility prior  to  1914  than  New  York  did  after 
1918.  and  that  policy  played  a  much  smaUer 
role  in  the  earlier  period.  There  were  many 
gold-standard  money-markets  competing  with 
London  lor  gold  prior  to  1914,  several  of  them 
very  powerful,  as  New  York,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
ahd  many  others  of  real  influence,  as  Amster- 
tlam,  Vienna,  Switaerland,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  Japan.  These  all  steadied  one 
another.  All  would  pull  gold  away  from  any 
country,  that  was  overexpandlng  credit  and 
force  it  to  pull  up.    It  was  not  policy.    As 


Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  Central  Hanover,  said 
to  me  one  time,  "it  was  nature."  Interna- 
tional cooperation  came  only  In  crises — and 
then  at  stiff  rates  of  interest.  Now  New  York 
lacked  this  steadying  influence  from  1918 
down  to  1926,  and  did  not  get  adequate  com- 
petition for  gold  tin  Prance  got  Into  the 
game — in  an  overdrastlc  way — in  1928.  New 
York  used  policy  in  the  1920's — bad. policy. 
But  I  must  add  that  Benjamin  Strong  learned 
this  bad  policy  from  Montagu  Norman.  Both 
we  and  London  overexpanded  credit  In  the 
1920's.  but  we  had  the  semblance  of  an  excuse 
in. our  overabundant  gold,  while  London  had 
no  excuse  at  all. 

I  want  to  see  a  real  gold-standard  world 
again,  with  several  powerful  money  centers 
competing  for  gold  and  holding  one  another 
in  check.  I  don't  want  International  mone- 
tary cooperation  in  ordinary  times.  It  pro- 
longs unsound  tendencies,  as  in  1924-29,  and 
then  it  breaks  down  in  crises,  as  in  1931.  I 
want  competition  in  ordinary  times,  and  co- 
operation only  in  crises — at  a  stiff  rate  of 
interest. 

I  have  been  too  close  to  the  centers  of  wis- 
dom and  power  in  governments  and  central 
banks  to  have  any  t>ellef  at  ail  in  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  wisdom  to  do  more  than  rou- 
tine things.  The  more  I  see  of  governmental 
economic  policy  the  more. I  tnist  the  auto- 
matic forces  of  free  markets.  The  more  I  see 
of  public  monetary  policy  the  more  I  trust 
gold. 

To  Establish  the  Federal  Monetart 

AOTHORITT 

(Thursday.  February  15,  1934.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, subcommittee  of  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:30  a.  m..  pur- 
suant to  adjournment,  Hon.  T.  Alan  Golds- 
borough  presiding. 

Mr.  Ooldsborouch.  The  committee  will 
come  to  order. 

Our  witness  this  morning  is  Dr.  Anderson 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank.  Will  you  please 
come  forward.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  give  your 
full  name  and  your  connection  to  the  re- 
porter? 

STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  M.  ANDERSON.  JR., 
ECONOMIST  OF  THB  CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK, 
NEW  TORK  CITT 

Mr.  AiTDERSoN.  My  name  is  Benjamin  M. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  and  I  am  economist  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  Yort  City. 

Mr.  GoLoeBOROtrcH.  How  long  have  you 
been  economist  for  the  Chase? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Since  1920. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  And  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  first  part  of  my  work  in 
life  was  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Ooldsborouch.  You  were  In  Texas, 
weren't  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  was  bom  in  Missouri 
and  did  my  first  teaching  in  Missouri  colleges. 

Mr.  Ooldsborouch.  In  what  subjects? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Economics  and  history. 
Then  I  was  instructor  and  assistant  professor 
of  economics  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  from  1911  to  1913;  then  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  econcwnlcs  at  Harvard  from  1913  to 
1918,  teaching  money  and  banking,  among 
other  subjects.  Then  I  was  economic  ad- 
viser of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York  from  1918  to  1920,  and  then  with 
the  Chase  National  Bank. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROuoH.  Dr.  Anderson,  your 
time  is  your  own,  and  if  you  will  proceed  in 
your  own  way,  the  committee  will  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions,  X  am  sure.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  bill  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  the  bill  before  me, 
and  I  have  gone  over~~ttr-  I  have  a  statement 
which  I  would  like  to  read.  This  is  a  brief 
sUtement  which  I  want  to  amplify  later. 

Permit  me  first  to  suggest  to  your  commit- 
tee the  inadvlsabiUty  of  any  further  radical 
change  in  the  currency  laws  of  the  United 


States  at  the  present  time.  The  tentative 
stabilization  of  the  gold  content  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  as  a  result  of  the  President's  re- 
cent action  has  already  brought  a  very  defi- 
nite and  very  heartening  revival  of  financial 
and  business  confidence,  manifest  especially 
In  the  bond  market,  manifest  also  in  the  re- 
turn flow  of  American  funds  which  had  gone 
to  foreign  lands,  and  in  a  considerable  volume 
of  foreign  money  coming  to  the  United  States 
for  investment  not  only  in  our  stocks  but 
also  in  our  bonds.  The  process  of  the  read- 
justment in  the  foreign  exchanges  to  the  new 
gold  value  of  the  dollar — a  very  violent  and. 
disturbed  process  In  the  beginning — has 
made  very  substantial  headway,  and  the  fluc- 
tuations have  become  very  much  more  mod- 
erate. To  Inject  new  elements  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  gold  value  of  the  dollar  Into  the  . 
financial  situation  at  the  present  time  by 
new  currency  legislation  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  thing. 

The  revival  of  economic  activity  and  the  re- 
employment of  millions  of  men  must  be  the 
work  primarily  of  private  enterprise.  Wise 
governmental  policy  can  help  it.  Unwise 
governmental  policy  can  terribly  retard  It  or 
prevent  it.  But  the  main  work  must  be  done 
by  private  enterprise  seeking  profit  and  hav- 
ing confldence  enough  in  the  financial  foun- 
dation of  It  all  to  be  willing  to  Uke  normal 
risks.  If  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity are  to  find  Important  changes  in  the 
basis  on  which  they  make  their  calculations 
at  short  intervals  as  they  read  the  news  from 
Washington,  their  ability  to  make  intelligent 
plans  Is  greatly  lessened,  their  ability  to  per- 
suade one  another  to  join  in  these  plans  is 
greatly  lessened,  their  courage  is  undermined, 
and  their  activities  are  retarded  or  reduced. 
With  respect  to  the  currency  in  particular, 
it  would  surely  seem  that  enough  has  already 
been  done. 

Now.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  In  your  plan, 
but  you  invite  me  here  knowing  that  and 
you  want  my  frank  opinions  and  here  they 
are. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  bill  In  hand. 
H.  R.  7157.  I  find  only  one  provision  that  I 
can  commend,  and  even  there  I  must  make  a 
qualification.  This  Is  the  repeal  of  title  HI 
of  the  act  of  May  12,  1933,  which  I  undersUnd 
to  be  the  Thomas  amendment  to  the  agricul- 
tural bill  of  last  year.  I  should  gladly  see 
that  amendment  repealed,  but  I  should  wish 
to  save  the  final  paragraph,  which  gives  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  authority  to  Increase  the  re- 
serve requirements  of  member  banks  against 
their  time  or  demand  deposits.  This  Is  a  pro- 
vision which  was  put  in  to  make  a  barrier 
against  an  uncontrollable  expansion  of  credit 
In  case  that  should  develop.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  an  effective  barrier,  but  It  should  be 
retained.  The  repeal  of  the  rest  of  the 
Thomas  amendment  I  should  like  to  see. 
But  I  take  it  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
not  to  repeal  the  Thomas  amendment,  but 
rather  to  substitute  something  stronger,  oi  a 
similar  character,  for  It. 

Moreover,  the  Thomas  amendment  sets  a 
lower  limit  for  possible  debasement  of  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar,  which  H.  R.  7167 
omits. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  connection  with 
the  gold  bill  of  1934,  recently  passed.  I  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinions :  ( 1)  That  con- 
trol over  the  credit  situation  should  remain 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  rather 
than  with  the  Government,  and  (2)  that, 
even  If  the  Government  saw  fit  to  take  over 
a  part  of  the  control  of  the  credit  situation, 
the  powers  involved  ought  to  be  lodged,  not 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  with 
an  Independent  governmental  agency,  be- 
cause the  Treasury  is  a  great  borrower.  th« 
Treasury  Is  almost  always  interested  In  cbaap 
money,  and  Treasury  policy  would  frequently 
conflict  with  what  sound  credit  policy  would 
call  for,  however,  that  credit  policy  might  b« 
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defined.  I  tho\iId.  therefore,  favor  the  pro- 
pOMd  contained  in  H.  R.  7157.  the  bill  now 
WMlar  oonalderatlon.  to  transfer  from  the 
TrtMory  to  an  Independent  Federal  mone- 
tmrj  •uthorlty  part  or  all  of  the  new  powers 
(lT«n  to  the  Treasury  under  the  recently 
pasMd  gold  bin  of  1034.  if  the  bUl  really  did 
catablish  an  Independent  Federal  monetary 
authority.  But  I  notice  that  it  la  provided 
that  the  directors  of  this  new  monetary  au- 
thority "shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President  or  by  concurrent  resolution  of  Con- 
gieaa."  Such  an  authority  would  have  no 
Independence  whatever,  and  I  should  prefer 
to  see  the  powers  remain  where  they  are,  with 
the  Secretary  of  \he  , Treasury,  responsible 
solely  to  the  President.  \ 

Mr.  GousBOKOCGH.  Assuniing  Chat  waa 
changed  and  this  monetary  authority  WM 
an  entirely  Independent  1x>dy  appointed  for 
a  vtxy  long  tlzhe,  and  appointed  to  repre- 
sent, not  some  special  Interest  but  society 
as  a  whole,  would  you  think  it  is  bettisr  than 
to  leave  the  management  in  the  bands  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  the  law  now 
provides? 

Mr.  ANDEaaoN.  The  difBculty  there  Is  that 
the  present  law  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  by 
proclamation  to  a  third  year.  During  that 
time  I  would  rather  have  the  Independent 
monetary  authority  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  controlling  It.  if  it  were  an  in- 
dependent authority.  But  my  thought  is 
we  want  to  get  back  to  a  time  when  we  have 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  Ip  control  of 
the  monetary  and  credit  policy  of  the  country. 

With  resp)ect  to  the  declaration  of  policy 
to  the  bill,  that  It  shall  "restore  and  maintain 
the  normal  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
which  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
the  average  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  for 
all  commodities  during  the  year  1926,"  I  wlsb 
to  express  the  strong  conviction  that  the  bin 
proposes  an  impossibility.  It  is  possible,^  by 
currency  legislation,  so'  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  dollar  that 
priced  will  rise  rapidly  and  violently  toward 
or  ftfr  beyond  the  1926  level.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, by  currency  manipulation,  to  bring 
them  to  the  1926  level  or  any  other  level, 
stop  them  there,  and  hold  them  there.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  varying  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar,  it  cannot  be  done  by  regulation 
of  the  Toltime  of  currency  and  credit,  it  can- 
not l>e  done-  by  varying  discount  rates,  and 
tt  cannot  be  done  by  any  combination  of , 
thsse  devices. 

That  is  ^be  only  formal  thing  I  am  going 
to  read,  and  I  want  to  talk.  If  I  may,  amplify- 
ing certain  of  these  propositions,  particularly 
with  reference  to  a  number  of  the  topics 
broi]ght  up  in  the  bill. 

Tl»«  bill  provides  for  the  mandatory  pur- 
chase of  silver  to  the  extent  of  1.000,000.000 
ounces  with  the  limitation  that  It  shall  not 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  value  of  the  gold 
In  the  Treasury. 

I  have  studied  this  silver  thing  a  great  deal 
•nd  have  tried  very  hard  to  find  any  grounds 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  w^fare, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  monetary  policy, 
why  we  should  be  talking  about  silver, 
legtelating  about  silver,  or  doing  anything 
about  silver  m  this  situation. 

i  think  there  is  nothing  behind  the  sllrer 
move  but  the  selfish  interests  of  the  stiver 
people.  I  think  It  is  an  abuse  of  the  curreikcy 
to  bring  this  silver  matter  in,  and  that  tVe 
proposal  to  buy  a  billion  ounces  at  silver  f| 
simply  using  Government  money  to  raise  "the 
price  of  silver  for  the  t)eneflt  of  the  silver 
-ioterests,  and  for  no  other  benefit. 

The  notion  that  our  foreign  trade  has  b«M ' 
iajurvd  by  the  price  of  silver.  I  can  find  ho 
warrant  for.  Tbs  ona  great  silver  country  is 
China,  and  tba  flgures  will  ibow  very  clearly 
that  our  npofts  with  China  fell  much  tots 
rapidly  than  otir  ti^ort  trade  with  gold* 
ttandard  countrtss  or  •Dlintn«s  ttel  iMBt  off 
of  ih«  gold  ttanddrd.  Tbs  trutoOM  to  qttlt* 
fltoar  in  that  rmptn.  that  China  did  bstt«r 


In  holding  up  her  buying  fron  vis  in  per- 
centage than  almost  any  other  country. 

Statements  have  been  made  Lhat  all  Latin 
America  is  on  a  silver  basis  and  we  must  take 
care  of  theih.  LaUn  America  s  not  on  the 
silver  basts.  Mexico  has  recentlj  dropped  from 
gold  to  a  silver  basis  but  it  was  i  inintcntlonal, 
she  did  not  want  ta  I  fin  1  nothing  to 
Justify  the  t^rgument  of  the  si  ver  people  in 
this  connection. 

The  provision  for  changing  th  i  price  of  gold 
from  time  to  time  Isji  provisK  n  which  with 
its  continuous  uncertainty  mei  ely  continues 
an  evil  which  has  done  more  to  make  dis- 
turbance in  this  great  trouble  of  ours  than 
any  other  one  thing. 

We  had  a  great  licking  comin  ;  to  tis  as  the 
result  of  the  foUieS  that  took  )lace  between 
1922  and  1929,  The  two  great  follies  that 
made  t^is  terrible  trouble  were.  Brst,  the  high 
protective  tariffs  which  chokec  the  trade  of 
the  world  and  prevented  count:  les  from  pay- 
ing for  what  they  bought  by  set  ding  In  goods 
to  people  they  bought  from.  '  "hen  the  sec- 
ond Is  the  gigantic  expansion  (f  bank  credit 
in  the  United  States,  and  In  e  less  measure 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  which  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  for  6  or  7  years  to  o  rercomft  those 
{^rlfr*,  getting  goods  out  on  cri  dit  but  mak- 
ing payment^  Impossible. 

We  received  from  Europe  lor  g-tlme  bonds 
In  the  purchase  of  daily  bread,  the  next  year 
more  long-time  bonds  to  buj  more  daily 
bread  and  to  pay  Interest  on  li  st 'year's  bor- 
rowings. The  process  went  on  ;  'ear  after  yew 
with  the  necessity  of  steady  exf  ansion  of  for- 
eign loans  In  order  to  keep  gol  ig  a  constant 
volume  of  exports.  The  thln|  ought  to  be 
daily  labor  for  dally  bread,  and  it  would  have 
been  If  our  tariffs  had  been  Ic  w  enough  for 
Europe  to  send  In  goods  to  pa'y  :  or  her  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  other  things.  . 

The  bank  expansion  resting  on  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Federal  Reserve  bai  iks,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  inflowing  gold  that  <  ame  to  us  be- 
cause the  rest  of  the  world  was  jff  of  the  gold 
standard  and  could  not  receive  [old,  amount- 
ed to  thirteen  and  one-half  bll  Ion  of  depos- 
its' in  the  United  States  In  tt  e  commercial 
banks,  leaving  out  the  savin(  s  banks,  and 
fourteen  and  one-half  billion  in  loans  and 
Investments,  which  we  did  not  need. 

Commerce  would  not  take  It  ;  ind  would  not 
use  it,  and  it  went  into  every  o  her  abnormal 
use  which  you  can  think  of.  It  went  Into  our 
vast  foreign  loans  I  speak  abou  ;  it  went  into 
real-estate  mortgage  on  a  colo  ssal  scale. 

The  real -estate  mortgages  of  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  s  tood  at  $500.- 
OOO.COO  in  1919,  and  were  over  $3,000,000,000 
by  1928;  these  flgures  are  rougl  ily  right. 

It  went  Into  installment  i  nance  paper, 
rapidly  growing  and  expanding ;  and  It  went 
Into  the  stock  and  bond  collat<  ral  loans,  and 
the  bank  Investments  iq  bondj  that  wrecked 
so  many  banks  when  the  m:  rket  went  to 
pieces  In  the  last  year  or  two. 

We  had  a  great  licking  cor  Ling  to  tis  as 
the  result  of  those  follies  and  as  the  result 
of  the  further  folly  of  raising  the  tariff  still 
higher  In  1930. 

But.  the  worst  troubles  that  came  were  at 
a  later  time,  and  as  the  resu  It  of  another 
thing.  We  thought  It  was  prett  /hsid  down  to 
early  1931,  that  we  had  had  a  g  eat  crisis,  but 
If  we  could  get  back  now  to  w  lat  we  had  In 
the  first  half  of  1931,  get  back  ,o  the  volume 
of  unemploymeftt  we  had  at  i  hat  time  and 
get  back  to  the  volume  of  raUi  Dad  traffic,  we 
would  be  glad  to  do  It.  The  -aUroads  were 
solvent  in  the  middle  of  1931. 

Mr.  Cftoss.  Tou  say  the  r  lUroads  were 
solvent  Id  1931? 

Mr.  Ammsow.  There  la  no  c  usstlon  about 
that. 

Mr.  OoLBnoaotTOM.  Id  1031? 

Mr.  Aironsoif.  Yes;  you  tak  t  the  railroad 
traOc  as  it  was  In  the  mlddl  i  of  1931  and 
give  the  railroads  |hat  traffic  ai  eta  today,  the 
flgures  would  loowflne. 

Mr,  OocMMdovoM.  Oon't  flm  know  the 
■edonetrttetion    nnaooe    Coc  >or«tlon    was 


conceived   by   the   banking   houses   of   New 
•  York  In  order  to.  save  the  stocks  and  bonds 
they  held  In  the  railroad  companies? 

Mr.  AWDEHSON.  You  ve  talking  about -late 

1931.  - 

Mr.  ■  OoLDSBOBOTJOH.  The;,    Reconstruction  - 
Finance  Corporation  Act  Was  con^etved  prior 
to  that  time,  and^  actually  was  launched  in 
October  1931  at  a  conference  which  I  hap-' 
pened  to  attend  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  AJTOERSON.  Yes;  something  had  come 
between  the  time  I  am  talking  about,  the 
first  half  of  1931,  and  that  time.  It  began 
in  May.  and  It  represented  the  beginning  of 
feax-  regarding  the  standard  of  value.  Austria 
cracked  and  Germany  began  to  weaken,  with 
the  discovery  that  France,  under  political 
fears,  was  no  longer  8upp>ortlng  an  Inter- 
national cooperation,  no  longer  cooperating 
as  we  expected  cooperation  in  financial 
trouble. 

Then  came  the  fear  regarding  the  standard 
of  value  itself,  first  the  run  on  England 
v/hen  she  was  pulled  off  the  gold  standard, 
then  fears  regarding  the  dollar  and  the  run 
on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORoncH.  You  speak  of  a  run  on 
the  United  States,  will  you  illustrate  what 
you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mean  the  frlghtiened 
foreign  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  because  they  did  not  trust  the  dollar 
any  more. 

Mr.  GoLosBORoncH.  Weren't  our  gold  re- 
serves increasing  constantly  during  that 
period,  .not  regularly,  but  constantly? 

Mr.  Ai«DERSON.  They  Increased  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  but  withdrawals  following 
the  collapse  of  sterling  decreased  the  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  BirsBT.  What  year  are  you  speaking 
about? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1931. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROUOH.  Do  you  object  to  saying 
what  countries  had  no  confidence  in  the 
dollar  of  the  United  States  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  go  back  a  bit  In 
speaking  of  the  follies  o'  1929,  to  make  this 
plctiire  a  little  more  clear  before  you. 

One  of  the  theories  In  this  period  of  cheap 
money,  and  one  that  Professor  Cassell,  by  the 
way,  very  much  favored,  was  the  substitution 
of  gold  exchange  for  gold  In  central  l)ank 
reserves.  '       . 

There  grew  up  a  very  wide  practice  of  cen- 
tral banks  In  Europe  holding  dollars  and 
sterling  instead  of  holding  gold  In  their  own 
vaults.  The  Netherlands  Bank  had  .  lot  of 
sterling,  and  dollars,  ahd  the  Bank  of  Franiie 
had  a  tremendous  lot  of  both  dollars. and 
sterling. 

In  the  collapse  of  sterling  the  Bank  of 
Prance  lost  several  times  Its  capital,  and  the 
Government  had  to  make  good  Its  capltffl. 
The  Netherlands  Bank  lost  Its  capital  and 
the  Government  made  good  half  of  It. 

In  the  trouble  that  followed  they  could  not 
trust  sterling,  so  what  could  they  trust,  and 
the  foreign  central  bank  began  to  pull  gold 
out  of  us — they  wanted  It  at  home  where 
they  could  trust  it. 

The  Bank  of  France  did  not  pull  gold  out 
of  us  In  the  autumn  of  1931  when  the  first 
big  run  came,  and  I  was  told  they  had  prac- 
tically the  same  balance  then  that  they  had 
at  the  end.  The  Bank  of  France  took  Its  gold 
out  In  1932. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  getat  Is  this,  that 
when  that;,  time  came,  when  the  fear  regard* 
ing  the  standard  of  value  came  and  men 
ceased  to  trust  the  standard  of  value,  you  got 
the  worst  smash,  the  worst  part  of  this  whole 
smash,  and  let  me  give  you  the  flgures. 

The  New  ^ork  Times  average  of  stocks  of 
35  Industrials  dropped  from  80  to  34  during 
rebruacy  to  June  and  July  in  1933.  That  to 
the  blffgent  percentage  drop  of  any  period. 
It  to  •  fearful  percentage. 

Tour  Index  of  business  actlTlty,  I  havent 
got  the  exact  flgures,  but  while  It  wm  not 
satlsfsctory  In  early  1931,  It  dropped  Incred- 
ibly from  the  middle  of  1931  to  the  mlddto 
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ot  1933.  to  the  lowest  In  thto  period  'of  dto- 
tress. 

Your  turn  In  that  tide  came  in  June  and 
early  July  of  1932  when  two  main  things 
happened,  both  reassuring  regarding  the 
.  standard  of  value.  One  was  that  we  could 
announce  that  we  had  beaten  off  the  secottd 
great  raid  on  our  gold,  that  we  had  paid  the 
foreigners  all  they  could  tt.ke.  that  our  au- 
thorities said  come  and  get  It,  we  don't  want 
It  here,  and  they  had  taken  all  that  they 
could,  and  we  could  announce  that  they  had 
taken  al.  they  could. 

,  The  second  was  the  vo'*  In  the  United 
States  Senatt:  on  the  Palman  bonus  bill, 
whereby  a  great  majority  the  Senate  rejected 
that  bill  which  was  an  assurance  that  the 
Senate  would  protect  the  (tandard  of  value. 
Then  came  our  turn  In  tho  summer  of  1932. 
Mr.  Bttsbt.  If  I  may  suggest  another  ele- 
ment, don't  you  think  it  was  Mr.  Hoover's 
arrangement  to  take  care  cf  Germany  rather 
than  the  Patman  bonus  bill  that  had  more 
to  do  with  the  upswing  In  1932? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Hoover  was  not  doing 
anything  for  Germany  In   1932.    It  was  In 
1931  he  was  trying  to  do  something. 
Mr.  Busbt.  You  skipped  that  upswing. 
Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  That  lasted  only  about 
9  weeks.  I 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  did  not  last  very  l^hg 
because  the  thing  was  no:  carried  through. 
Mr.  Busbt.  I  remember  differently  but  the 
records  will  clear  that  up 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;   I  believe  the  records 
would  be  best  to  clear  it  up.    , 

However,  there  was  a  third  thing  that 
helped  out,  in  the  middle  of  1932,  and  that 
was  the  agreement  at  the  Lausanne  Confer- 
ence between  Germany.  Er  gland,  France,  and 
other  countries  which,  had  we  followed  It 
up,  as  they  were  suppo84Kl  to,  would  have 
■gone  far  toward  clearing  the  International 
atmosphere.  But  we  hact  a  political  cam- 
paign on  and  nobody  h(re  was  willing  to 
follow  It  up. 

I  don't  want  to  go  off  too  far  there,  but 
;  I  would  put  as  one  of  the  other  follies  of  the 
period  of  1922  to  1929  tlie  very  tmsatiafac- 
tory  arrangement  made  regarding  reparations 
and  Allied  debts,  based  on  the  illusions  that 
expanding  bank  credit  hiid  created.  Every- 
body thought  that  more  «;ould  be  done  than 
was  possible,  because  credit  ^as  expanding 
and  there  was  a, lot  of  money,  and  that  they 
could  do  thfiigs  with  money  Instead  of  goods. 
Mr.  Gglosborough.  I  think  the  Investiga- 
tions of  this  subcommittee  In  the  past  several 
-years  Justifies  the  opinloa  that  the  collapse 
In  values  was  due  to  a  w;int  of  world  supply 
of  gold,  and  that  ^hen  these  other  govern- 
ments and  the  central- banks,  as  you  have 
Indicated,  began  to  try  tD  go  on  gold  again, 
the  world-wide  scarcity  was  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  crash  In  commodity  prices. 
Mr.  Anderson.  May  I.  with  respect  to  that 
point,  put  "into  your  record  a  bulletin  of 
March  16.  1931,  called  Gold,  Some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Gold  Dele- 
gation of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank. 

There  were  three  reports  of  that  commis- 
sion, and  this  discusses  the  first  two. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROucH.  I  believe  the  subcom- 
mittee is  familiar  with  taat  bulletin,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  we  would  be  Justified  in 
putting  the  entire  bulletin  in  the  record. 
We  will  take  It  up  In  executive  session  If 
jrou  desire  but  X  think  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  btilletln  you  havn  in  your  hand. 

Mr.  AMOxasoM.  I  will  call  attention  to  one 
or  two  things  In  it  with  reference  to  thto 
point. 

By  the  way.  tot  me  say  that  the  gold  dele- 
gation of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Le«giM  of  Nations,  Profetsor  CaeseU  having 
the  leadcrtbtp,  eUrted  out  rather  strongly 
with  the  ftow  that  the  gold  factor  was  highly 
taqwrtant.  In  its  second  report  they  soft* 
en«d  thto  a  great  deal,  and  the  final  report. 
Profeseor  Cessell  would  iMt  even  sign,  and 


he  had  a  minority  report,  while  the  reet  of 
them  put  emphasis,  not  on  gold,  but  on  other 
things. 

I  think  It  might  be  Interesting  for  you  to 
know  the  fact  that  Cassell  Is  a  dissenter  In 
the  last  dociunent,  whereas  he  was  the  leader 
In  the  first  two  documents. 

The  contention  in  the  first  Interim  report 
of  that  committee,  that  there  Is  a  fixed  vol- 
ume of  trade  In  the  world  and  a  fixed  volume 
of  gold  production  required  to  keep  pace  with 
It.  that  credit  is  fixed  by  the  volume  of  gold 
you  produce,  and  that  if  gold  is  not  produced 
fast  enough  it  would  strangle  trade  and  force 
the  decline  of  prices  and  so  on;  It  Just  Is 
not  so. 

The  first  big  fiaw  in  the  argument  Is  In  the 
post-war  world;  there  has  been  no  fixed  rela- 
tionship between  the  growth  of  credit  and 
the  growth  of  gold.  Credit  expanded  far 
more  rapidly  than  gold  production,  and  far 
more  rapidly  than  production  or  trade. 

Mr.  GoLOSBOROucH.  We  all  agree  that  there 
Is  vastly  too  much  credit  in  relation  to  the 
metallic  base,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  mean  vastly  too  much 
credit  In  relation  to  the  need  for  credlt^-ln 
relation  to  the  kind  of  things  credit  can 
properly  be  based  on. 

I  do  not  want  any  credit  unless  I  can  see 
how  the  money  Is  coming  back.  It  is  not 
a  good  thing  to  give  a  man  credit  unless  you 
can  see  how  he  can  use  It  to  get  money  back. 
Mr.  OoLosBOROtrcH.  lent  It  true — and  I  say 
•this  with  absolute  respect — but  Isn't  It  true 
that  the  great  banking  houses  of  New  York 
are  the  Institutlontf  which  were  solely  respon- 
sible for  flooding  the  country  with  these 
worthless  foreign  t>onds  which  you  have  so 
acciu-ately  described? 

Mr.  ANDBtfON.  The  primary  responsibility 
for  the  excessive  security  Issues  of  all  kinds 
lay  not  with  the  numerous  Independent 
banks  and  Investment  houses  but  with  the 
central  money  market  authorities  who  made 
money  so  excessive  that  it  was  splashing 
around  Inviting  use.  and  that  It  spoiled  the 
perspective  of  even  conservative  men — men 
who  were  very  much  troubled  about  the  thing 
in  1925  and  1926  were  often  convinced  by  1928 
and  1929  that  it  was  all  right.  However,  you 
can  find  Individual  cases  of  great  abuse 

Mr.  Ooldsborouch  Of  course,  the  condi- 
tion which  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  am  sure, 
existed  all  over  the  covmtry:  The  great  bank- 
ing houses  of  New  York  sent  representatives 
all  down  through  Maryland  and  Induced  the 
country  banks  to  purchase  these  foreign 
bonds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  loading 
up  of  the  banking  Institutions  of  the  coun- 
try with  securities  of  doubtful  value,  or  of 
no  value,  was  almost  entirely  the  result  of 
the  direct  activity  of  the  great  New  York 
banks. 

Isn't  that  a  fairly  accurate  statement,  Mr. 
Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  say  of  the  New  York 
banks,  but  I  would  say  some  of  their  afllllates 
and  the  investment  houses,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  can  say  much  about  the  evils  of 
that  period  that  I  was  not  myself  saying  in 
print  repeatedly  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUCH.  One  of  the  things  you 
advocated,  as  I  remember  It,  along  with  other 
bankers  and  representatives  of  bankers,  for 
many  years,  which  was  constantly  fought  by 
men  like  Steagall,  Busby,  and  myself,  was 
allowing  the  national  banks  to  engage  in  the 
real-estate  mortgage  business. 

Mr.  Andfuson.  No;  I  never  favored  that. 
Mr.  GoLDSBoaoucH.  I  waa  under  the  Impres- 
sion you  were  one  of  those  whc  did. 

Mr.  ANvmsow.  No;  I  never  favored  that. 
I  can  show  you  a  bulletin  I  wrote  in  1936 
where  I  went  on  r  cord  as  saying  commercial 
banks  ought  not  to  take  mortgagee. 

Mr.  OoitmamovQM.  And  certainly  I  went  to 
add  thu.  that  the  great  national  banks  of 
New  York  are  the  influenee  which  made  poa- 
elbto  the  paseage  of  tb«  tow  placing  the  m- 
tlonal  banks  in  the  real-eeute  mortgage  bael- 
nees,  wbtob  you  have  etated  thto  morning 


waa   one   of   the    principal   causes   of   the 
crash. 

Mr.  ANDXX80H.  As  early  as  1926.  and  before 
the  McFadden  bill  was  passed,  I  published  In 
this  bulletin  a  protest  against  the  holding 
of  real-estate  mortgages  in  commercial  banks.  - 
and  set  up  the  definite  prc^wsltlon  they  weia 
not  proper  things  for  a  commercial  bank  to 
hold. 

BCr.   Cross.  On   that   point  of   the   major 
banks  and  their  affiliates,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  your  board  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Wlggin. 
Mr.   Cross.  Don't   you   think  those  banks 
were  largely  responsible  at  least  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  credit  in  stocks  on  the  stock  ex- 
change?   To  Illustrate,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  are  familiar  with  the  testimony,  but  I 
presume  you  are,  that  was  brought  out  in  the 
Senate  Investigating  committee  on  the  ex- 
change. In  which  Mr.  Wiggln  was  Involved,  I 
believe  It  was  In  Pox  PUm  at  that  time.  In 
which  they  manipulated  those  stocks.    I  dont 
know  whether  It  was  Pox  PUm  or  Pox  The- 
aters, but  they  had  a  doeen  of  those  things, 
and  he  was  In  one  of  those  ixx)ls.  and  for 
Instance,  we  will  Say  the  stock  was  at  40. 
then  they  bid  right  along  40«;,  40^.  40%. 
41  «4.  and  on  and  on  up.     Isn't  It  also  true 
that  the  banks  In  New  York,  on  account  of 
the  loans  to  that  stock  exchange  or  the  brok- 
ers, sapped  and  drew  from  all  of  the  small 
banks  throughout  the  country  money  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  money  of  those  com- 
munities and  it  was  sent  to  New  York  to  get 
the  high  rates  of  Interest  as  the  lesult  of  that 
jjerformance? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  see  what  I  ought  to 
say  there. 

Mr.  Cross.  Did  you  agree  with  Mr.  Wlggin 
during  that  time?  ^^y 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  knew  nothing  about  tfcrase 
transactions.  /^ 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROTTGH.  You  Buy  proc«d  with 
your  statement,  Mr.  Anderson.  * 

Mr.  Anderson  Now.  then,  as  to  the  general 
responsibility  for  that  'bad  times "  dtxring 
which  things  were  wrong  and  during  which 
many  normal  things  became  abnormal.  It  to 
one  of  the  invariable  results  that  during  a 
period  of  rising  prices  and  speculative  profits, 
many  men  go  wrong — their  fiber  cracks. 

If  you  will  take  any  such  period  In  the 
United  States,  iot  Instance,  the  greenback 
period,  you  will  find  scandal  and  financial 
crookedness  In  high  places;  you  know  things 
came  up  under  Grant's  regime,  and  some  of 
you  may  have  seen  the  article  by  Professor 
Dunning  in  1912  or  1913  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  giving  an  account  of  a 
memorandxim  by  President  Johnson  which 
was  not  published  until  after  everybody  men- 
tioned was  dead,  discussing  the  Alaska  pur- 
chase. 

Mr.  GOLOSBOROX7CH.  Let  me  Interrupt  you 
right  there  to  siiy,  if  we  are  going  to  get  off 
on  what  took  place  during  the  greenback 
period  and  periods  of  that  kind.  It  will  be 
worth  while,  in  order  to  keep  the  record 
evenly  balanced,  or  In  other  words,  to  have 
It  retain  reasonable  proportion,  for  us  to 
accent  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  the  banking 
structure  and  banking  management  of  this 
country  which  produced  this  collapse  took 
place  when  the  country  was  on  the  undis- 
puted gold  standard.  You  can  call  that  a 
greenback  period,  but  we  did  not  go  off  of 
the  gold  standard  until  March  1933. 

Mr.  Busby.  And  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  my  memory  Is  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  gold  this  country  ever  held  was  95,01 6,- 
000,000,  about  the  middle  of  September  1931. 
when  you  said  gold  was  being  rapidly  with- 
drawn from  the  country,  and  people  were 
becoming  suspicious,  or  fesred,  rather,  that 
a  fall  of  the  standard  of  value  waa  setting 
In,  and  the  call  csme  mostly  by  Pranee  In 
1933.  which  everyone  might  eay  was  ^  WnC. 
and  w*  did  not  go  far  below  MXXWMOjBOt 
at  any  time  In  gold 

Mr.  Ahdsmom.  They  took  out  hundreds  of 
millions  twice  In  a  short  period.  In  sutumn  «C 
1931  and  again  In  the  spring  o<  IBM.  two 
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great  waves.  There  is  no  dispute  about  tbe 
fact. .and  It  you  will  get  the  weekly  figures 
of  tlie  gold  monetary  stock  In  the  country 
for  the  month  of  September  1931  to  July 
1932  you  will  see  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  BrsBT.  You  have  reached  a  point  where 
I  want  to  direct  some  questions,  and  I  think 
I  will  direct  them  to  i  the  coUapee  of  credit 
rather  than  the  wlthdVawal  of  gold  as  being 
tlM  cauK  for  the  downfall,  and  that  having 
been  due  to  the  unconscionable  methods  dt 
the  larger  banking  Interests  in  furthering  the 
■  tesuance  of  worthi  %:b  bonds  and  stocks,  and 
underwriting  issues  un  a  project  that  would 
not^  stand  and  which  was  never  calculated 
to  pay  dividends:  yet  the  syndicate  composed 
of  all  of  these  banks,  such  as.  with  all  due 
respect,  the  one  you  represent,  and  the  other 
institutions,  the  12  banks  that  controlled 
•20.000  000.000  at  the  time  you  speak  of— I 
think  they  wert  the  culprits  In  the  whole 
set-up.  I  will  direct  my  examination  to  them 
when  we  get  past  the  point  where  you  have 
flniabed  dealiiig  with  the  gold  situation  and 
the  collapse  of  this  Intolerable  situation  cre- 
ated by  them  in  their  underwriting  efforts 
and  their  bond-floating  orgies  of  worthless 
laetMS.  which  will  Indicate  more  reasonably 
the  etj^te  of  the  collapse,  than  the  withdrawal 
by  Prance  of  •3.000.000.000  of  gold. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Wasn't  It  generally  under- 
stood about  that  same  period  your  recent  re- 
marks were  addressed  to.  that  the  supply  of 
gold  m  this  country  was  more  or  less  un- 
wieldy, and  after  this  withdrawal  there  was 
really  an  actual  feeling  of  relief  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  In  charge  of  directing  the 
money  affairs  of  the  country? 

Mr.  ANScasoN.  Yes;  we  were  glad  to  have 
the  French  take  that  gold.  I  remember  being 
asked  by  a  Frenchman  In  my  office  at  the 
time  the  Glass-Steagall  bill  was  being  passed, 
which  permitted  Government  securities  as 
collateral  for  Federal  notes,  why  we  were  do- 
ing it.  1  said.  "The  reason  Is  very  simple;  we 
have  a  nervous  creditor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  and  we  want  them  to  tak?  the 
money  home  and  quit  disturbing  our  money 
Karket." 

Mr.  GoL06Boaot70H.  Yes;  I  remember  at 
that  time  I  was  quoted  as  having  said  we 
had  created  a  condition  where  France  could 
take  her  geld  and  go  to  hell  with  It. 

Mr.  Akocbson.  I  didn't  use  quite  that  lan- 
guage, although  I  sympathized  with  it.  I  ap- 
preciate, too,  their  fears  and  the  psychology 
behind  It. 

Might  I  say  this,  Mr.  Busby,  about  your 
general  propoaltlon  as  to  who  is  to  blame? 
I  ttUnk  very  frequently  we  look  for  culprits 
«rb«o  It  wotild  be  more  profitable  to  look  tor 
eattses,  and  that  very  frequently  objective 
eondlUons  are  far  mot*  ivq^onsibie  than  in- 
diTldttal  human  bdags.  even  tboigh  you  can 
■ay  tbcae  Indlrldtial  htunan  beings  are  doing 
wioDg  or  making  mistakes. 

I  think,  therefore,  my  best  service  to  the 
eonmlttee  would  not  be  in  helping  you 
■Uoeate  rceponalMllty  of  individuals,  but  in 
pointtiig  out  things  I  do  about  the  kmd  of 
economic  causes  which  bring  about  such  a 
condu;on. 

Now.  you  take  a  case  like  this,  a  country 
banker,  we  will  say,  loading  up  his  portfolio, 
or  any  bank^  buying  bonds  in  that  period, 
If  he  bought  high-yield  Brazilian  bonds,  we 
win  say.  if  anybody  In  New  York  advised  him 
that  was  a  good  Investment.  I  would  blame 
that  man. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  how  about  the 
man  who  in  good  faith  bought  New  York 
Central  bohds.  rated  in  Moody's  as  triple  A 
In  1929.  End  then  In  1932,  when  he  vranted 
to  t'  ra  into  caah.  found  that  they,  too, 

were  -.  j.itered  In  price?  He  is  caught  in 
a  gene  rJ  situation. 

I  migi:t  say.  what  about  the  man  who 
takea  on  a-morttsge  on  the  ordinary  stand- 
ards on  a  farm  that  is  running  and  produces 
epov  h  mcncy  to  pay  tbe  taxes  and  interest 
and  leave  a  surplus,  and  then  in  the  general 
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The  reason  is  that  too  much 
bad  credit.    The  thing   to  do 
the  central  market  to  keep  fron 
much  money  aroiind  over  the 

Mi.  Colssbobocoh.  Could  yot 
this  point  how  you  could  expect 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal 
to  adopt  a  policy  which  you  ha 
when  pressure  was  being  consta 
on  them  by  the  great  New  York 
really  had  their  officers  appointed 
to  expand  credit? 

That  was  thoroughly  understood 
papers   like    the   New   York   Timfs 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Phi 
qulrer.  and  the  Chicago  Herald 
pers  which  are  well  known  to 
their  deallnr;s  with  the  great 
ests.  criticized  that  situation 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
set  up  which  will  have  no 
body  except  the  general  publ 
of  course,  the  banks. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  As  to  the  New 
think  it  is  quite  incorrect  to 
pressing  for  cheap   money.     Mj 
certainly  fought  it. 

Mr.    GOL06B(«oucH.  Don't    yoi 
the   controversy   about    Mitchell 
and    throwing   $25,000,000   into 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
when  conservative  people  were 
was  too  much  credit  in  the  stoc  : 

Mr.  Anderson.  May  I  tell  you 
not  for  the  record,  what  I  know 
episode? 

Mr.  CoLcsBOBoncH.  Why  don't 
to  go  in  the  record?     If  you 
to  go  In  the  record,  don't  tell  us 

Mr.  Andebson.  Well,  I  will  not 
fidential  thing  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  GOLDSEOROUGH.  At  that  tinje 
remember,  the  National  City 
largest  bank  in  the  United 

Mr.  BusBT.  Funds  could  only 
through  the  New  York  banks, 
were  for  the  account  of  others, 
banks,   or   for   themselves,   couli 

Mr.  Anderson.  Let  me  express 
with  reference  to  the  episode  in 
1929,  when  the  call  rate  went 
30  or  25  percent  and  Mr    Mite 
statement  that,  the  Federal 
ties  to  the  contrary 
borrowed  some  money  at  the 
bank  to  lend  at  the  money  pos 
other  banks  did  the  same  thing 
time,  and  that  the  Federal 
ties  were  In  sympathy  with  that. 

It  Is  my  belief  they  did  not 
to  run  up  to  23  percent,  and 
rate  down  to  IS  or  13,  which  wa.< 
rate,  and  that  the  episode  wai 
action  to  steady  the  market  and 
It  easy,  but  to  prevent  a  violent 

Mr.  GoLoeaoaoucH.  The  people 
try  were  given  to  understand 
banks  were  going  to  support 
stock  market  and  pour  their 
for  that  purpose. 

You  say  other  banks  were 
doing  It  with  the  cooperation  of 
Rescr\e  Board. 

Mr.  Andebson.  The  thing  was 
to  make  an  easy  market;  it  Was 
to  make  the  stock  market  go  up 
to  prevent  a  violent  catclysm  th 
money  could  create.    The  very 
thing  was  done  at  the  end  of 
Interest  rates  went  to  13  percen 
there  was  some  borrowing.  I  thl;  ik 
from  recollection. T)y  various  New 
to  lend  at  13  percent  to  keep 
going  higher  than  12:  but  that  is 

Mr.  BusBT.  If   I   remember 
New  York  banks  at  that  time  w 
In  the  practice  of  gathering  in 
over  the  country  from  the 
for  the  purpose  of  lending  for 
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others  which  has  no  stability  at  all,  which 
is  not  backed  even  by  an  institution,  but  by 
private  individuals:  and  that  funds  poured 
into  the  banks,  and  in  1929,  when  the  crash 
came.  36  percent  of  the  money  passing 
through  the  New  York  banks  to  the  exchange 
was  from  that  unstable  source  for  the  account 
of  others:  that  29  percent  of  the  amount 
came  in  from  country  banks,  all  kinds  of 
banks,  and  was  being  passed  out  by  the  New 
York  banks  because  they  were  getting  a  big 
difference  between  what  they  had  to  pay  for 
funds  and  what  they  were  getting  on  the 
New  York  exchange. 

Mr.  Andebson.  No:  the  New  York  banks  on 
money  loaned  by  them  for  others  only  got 
one-half  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  BusBT.  I  don't  mean  the  actual  ac- 
count, but  I  mean  funds  like  your  bank  ac- 
count as  the  correspondent  for  many  other 
banks  has  It  placed. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  Here  Is  the  process  the 
New  York  banks  were  not  running  around 
to  get  that  money  to  lend  for  the  account 
of  others;  they  did  not  like  It — they  were 
afraid  of  It  and  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
made  a  rule  in  the  course  of  time — I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  date — limiting  the  amount 
that  could  be  done  to  keep  the  small  people 
from  doing  it. 

Mr.  BusBT.  That  was  after  the  crash? 

Mr.  Andebson.  No;  before  the  crash.  They 
were  so  much  concerned  about  It,  I  know, 
in  the  Chase  Bank,  that  we  were  limiting  the 
amount  we  ourselves  would  lend  of  our  own 
money,  knowing  that  when  trouble  came 
these  outsiders  would  get  frightened  and 
that  a  heavy  burden  would  be  thrown  on 
the  New  York  banks. 

Mr.  BtrsBT.  Which  happened. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes;  which  happened. 
This  one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  happened 
In  the  Chase  Bank  In  that  panic  week.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  panic  week,  October 
22,  1929,  we  had  loaned  of  our  own  money 
at  the  money  post  of  the  stock  exchange, 
only  $225,000.  We  did  not  like  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  were  lending  for  the  account  of 
others  vast  sums,  not  at  our  instance,  but 
on  their  instructions,  that  is,  if  a  customer 
told  us  to  do  a  thing.  It  Is  our  business  to 
do  it.  and  we  were  lending  money  for  coun- 
try banks  and  others,  great  corporations, 
private  Investors,  foreign  banks,  who  In- 
structed us  to  debit  their  account  and  lend 
on  call. 

I  may  say  further,  on  that  day.  October  22, 
we  owed  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  zero,  and 
we  had  a  great  lot  of  Government  securities; 
we  wer#«  highly  liquid;  we  had  seen  trouble 
coming,  and  had  got  ready  for  It 

In  the  week  that  followed,  we  got  calls 
from  these  peop\e.  they  did  not  wish  to  tele- 
graph or  to  write,  but  they  called  by  phone 
at  the  bank  and  said,  "Call  our  money." 
We  called  It.  and  we  loaned  oui selves  to  the 
extent  that  we  Increased  loans  In  that  bank 
week  $375,000,000,  and  for  the  whole  country 
the  loan  e:^pan8lon  that  week  of  the  banks 
was  $1,200,000,000.  so  that  the  Chase  Bank 
did  30  percent  of  all  of  the  work  done  that 
week  In  saving  the  situation  from  collapse. 

There  is  a  record  where  Mr.  Wiggin  and  I 
worked  together  in  doing  that,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  helped  him  get  ready  for  It, 
and  I  want  it  put  to  his  credit. 

We  expanded  to  meet  the  situation,  and 
got  it  back  quietly  when  the  trouble  was 
over.  That  was  a  good  piece  of  work  done 
by  the  New  York  banks. 

The  New  York  Clearing  Bouse,  as  early  as 
1928.  began  to  take  many  precautions,  be- 
gan to  make  iriqulrles  of  the  position  of  the 
banks  with  respect  to  liquidity. 

You  know  when  Radio  was  selling  at  70  it 
was  taken  In  the  loan  envelopes  as  col- 
lateral at  only  40,  and  I  went  down  into  the 
loan  department  of  our  bank  when  this 
panic  started,  and  the  report  came  that 
Radio  was  quoted  at  40.  One  of  the  clrr^rs 
locked  up  at  me  and  said.  "It  is  down  to  our 
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loan  value,"   and  besides  that  we  had  25- 
percent  margin. 

That  amount  of  loans  v/as  vastly  too  big. 
but  it  was  liquidated  down  from  eight  bil- 
lion and  a  half  to  under  three  hundred  mil- 
lions by  the  middle  of  1932. 

Mr.  EusBT.  That  brings  us  back  to  a  real 
point  In  our  procedure  here.  It  was  not 
your  money  base.  It  was  not  your  gold.  It 
was  not  the  amount  of  currency  in  circula- 
tion, because  in  1929  It  \ma  much  smaller 
than  It  is  now;  but  It  Is  th-;  amount  of  credit 
that  had  been  permitted,  md.  I  say,  eagerly 
encouraged  by  the  banking  set-up  of  this 
country,  which  had  Involved  the  people  on 
promises  to  do  tilings  whiirh  it  would  be  Im- 
po.<^aible  for  them  to  do  with  the  charge  of 
circumstances.  While  your  bank  was  in- 
creasing from  $350,000,000  In  round  numbers 
to  $350,000,000  in  loans  In  a  short  time,  there 
was.  I  will  fcay,  twenty  billions  of  shrinkage 
In  stock  values  which  was  being  absorbed 
by  the  unsuspecting  public,  and  your  efforts 
to  support  the  market  wer^  commendable,  no 
doubt,  but  you'  efforts  did  not  save  the  peo- 
ple .who  had  gone  into  this  great  scheme  of 
things  where  thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  were  wiped  out  of  house  and  home  be- 
cause of  this  uncontrolled  expansion  of  credit 
through  bank  circulation,  and  that  has  con- 
tinued down  to  this  date  so  much  so  that 
the  lending  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
bonds  and  stocks  dropped  from  October  1929, 
we  will  say.  a  high  of  $H6.000.000.0CO  down 
to  less  than  $3O,OOO.CO0.0OO  at  the  lowest 
point  we  reached  in   the  depression. 

Mr.  Andebson.  How  could  one  bank  con- 
trol that? 

Mr  Btjsbt  I  am  not  saying  the  bank  can 
do  It.  but  the  banks  created  the  condition 
which  got  the  people  into  that  situation,  be- 
cause we  need  something  on  the  order  this 
bill  provides  here  to  control  an  agency,  and 
also  that  this  country  must  have  a  media  of 
exchange  set-up  if  It  Is  going  to  carry  on  and 
do  business,  and  that  Is  the  occasion,  as  I 
understand  It,  for  this  bill,  and  for  a  new 
foundation  being  laid  whereby  the  people 
can  be  protected  In  their  property  rights  from 
the  imaginary  situation  which  you  say  makes 
even  the  finest  bankers  crooked 

Mr.  AWDBRSON  But  not  all  of  them  by  any 
means 

Mr  BnsBT  Not  all  of  them,  but  they  are  all 
selfish,  and  I  take  It  the  selfish  inclination  to 
get  gain  Is  what  you  mean  when  you  say 
they  do  things  they  ouglit  not  to  do.  Men 
arc  men,  and  big  men  Just  know  more  ways 
to  do  these  things  than  the  fellow  of  limited 
knowledge.  The  result  is  when  tbe  crack 
comes  It  opens  up  snd  exposes  everything  and 
we  flr.d  the  big  ones  llko  Mitchell,  Wiggins, 
and  all  of  them  have  don.j  these  things 

You  win  remember  ttiat  Wiggins  almost 
contemptuously  replied  to  some  questions  I 
vked  him  in  1930  becauie  I  would  approach 
this  subject  In  which  he  was  held  a  master. 
I  thotight  of  these  ^ame  things  then,  but  It 
took  3  years  to  realize  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  looked  after  And  while  you 
have  done  things,  or  your  banks  have  done 
things  to  the  mass  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try suffer  from  the  standpoint  of  hunger  and 
starvation,  we  want  a  defluite  arrangement 
that  can  be  conUolled  b<;tter  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  country,  and  that  Is  why  this  bill. 

Mr.  Andebson  I  will  agree  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  you  h£.ve  stated,  that  you 
want  to  have  control  of  credit  that  will  pre- 
vent undue  expansion  and  prevent  improper 
credit  and  prevent  speculation  or  excess 
money  and  things  of  thai  kind,  and  the  ques- 
tion woiild  be  where  to  tnd  that  control. 

The  Ideal  control,  tfce  control  that  has 
worked  best,  has  never  been  Government 
control.  It  has  been  good  central  bank  con- 
trol. 

The  central  bank  should  be  free  to  apply 
the  regular  rules;  the  rediM»unt  rate  should 
be  above  the  market  so  that  If  there  Is  need 
for  money  other  banks  can  go  and  get  It, 


but  they  have  got  to  pav  for  It;  and  they 
should  employ  oi>en-raarket  operations  so  as 
to  tighten  the  money  market  and  not  make 
It  easy.  The  central  ba  ik  should  lie  back 
there  with  the  reserves  of  the  country  to  be 
used  in  an  emergency  Central  bank  policy 
should  be  designed  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  credit. 

Had  we  been  able  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  originally 
drawn,  we  would  have  had  that. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouoH.  How  Can  you  do  that 
when  the  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  In  the  hands  of  private  bankers, 
who  are  In  the  banking  business  for  profit? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  have  been  very 
much  tetter  If  the  control  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  had  been  in  the  hands  of  bank- 
ers, because  they  would  have  insisted  on 
banking  principles. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  first 
organized.  It  did  not  do  a  great  deal,  but  fol- 
lowed the  conventional  orthodox  lines;  then 
we  got  into  the  war  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  loyally  bent  to  the  fiscal  needs 
of  the  Treasury  and  made  money.  I  thought, 
too  cheap  at  that  time;  and  then,  in  1919, 
after  the  war  was  over,  went  along  too  far 
with  the  Treasury  until  toward  the  end  of 
the    year,     when     It    asserted     Itself,     with 

W.  P.  G.  Harding  at  the  head  of  It 

Mr.  GOLDSEOROUGH.  He  took  cotton  from  40 
cents  down  to  7  cents  In  that  year,  and  he  Is 
much  loved  in  some  sections  of  the  country; 
and  he  took  wheat  from  $2  down  to  40  cents. 
Mr.  .\NDERSON.  I  will  put  In  the  record  also 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  Investigated  that  thoroughly,  with 
the  exoneration  of  the  Governor  from  the 
ci  I  rges.  I  refer  to  Sydney  Anderson's  Joint 
commission  of  agricultural  inquiry 

Mr.  GOLDSBOBOUCH.  He  came  into  this  room 
and  had  a  chart  on  the  wall  there  and  stood 
there  for  3  hours,  and  he  never  answered  a 
single  question  that  w^  asked  him  during 
the  entire  period,  evaded  every  single  ques- 
tion that  we  asked  him  during  the  entire 
period,  and  undertook  to  say  that  agriculture 
had  not  been  deflated. 

Mr.  BusBT  In  connection  with  the  point 
we  were  on  a  moment  ago.  you  said  you 
think  the  situation  wculd  have  been  betteo 
handled  had  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  been 
more  largely  In  control  of  the  bankers  and 
banker-minded  ; 

Mr  And»".son.  Yes 

Mr,  BusBT  Do  you  regard  It  as  the  duty  of^ 
the  Federal  Government  to  furnish  a  media 
of  exchange  to  business  and  the  people  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes:  I  think  It  Is.  as  far  as 
the  OAvemment  esUbllshes  the  sUndard  of 
value,  controls  the  coinage  and  things  of  that 
kind,  but  In  the  provUlon  of  paper  money 
snd  other  media  of  exchange  of  a  credit  char- 
acter, I  think  U  done  best  throxigh  a  banking 
machinery  working  rather  automatlcaUy  and 
adapting  the  volume  of  these  credit  media 
to  the  needs  of  trade  and  commercial 
transactions. 

Mr.  BtrsBT.  Legal  tender  U  the  currency 
lE.'^ue  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States, 

Mr.  ANDEBSON.  I  dont  think  there  ought  to 
be  any  legal  tender  except  full-weight  gold 
coin. 

Mr.  BusBT.  Of  course,  bank  checks  are  not 
legal  tender. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No. 

Mr.  BiTSBT.  Bank  checks  and  checking  ac- 
counts, which  serve  for  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  our  business  transactions,  are 
merely  a  byproduct  of  the  banks  to  make 
profit  for  the  investors  in  bank  stocks — Is 
It  not — purely  a  byproduct,  and  It  is  not  the 
objective  of  the  bank  to  create  checking  ac- 
counts, but  they  are  only  Incident  to  a  move 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  get. a  profit  for 
the  stockholders? 

Mr.  ANDEncoN.  They  are  the  thing  the  bank 
directs  iu  attention  to.    The  banker  is  not 


thinking.  as-Jie  does  his  justness,  ot  profits 
to  stockholders  primarily,  but  he  is  thinking 
of  getting  the  business;  here  Is  a  good  ac- 
count. I  want  it, 
Mr.  BosBT.  That  represents  profits  to  himt 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  BtJSBT.  The  checking  accoimts  are 
merely  byproduct.8  of  his  effort  to  get  the 
business  and  get  a  profit:  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes.  I  won't  say  byprod- 
ucts, but  they  are  the  product  by  which  he 
gets  a  profit. 

Mr.  BusBT.  They  are  not  a  consideration  at 
all.  but  they  are  an  incident  to  the  methods 
of  the  bank  getting  business  aiid  making 
profits. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Would  you  say  that  steel 
rails  are  an  incidental  byproduct  of  a  steel 
mlU? 

Mr.  BxrsBT.  They  are  the  direct  objective 
of  the  operation  of  the  mill,  while  the  banker 
is  not  interested  In  bank  checks  one  way  or 
another,  except  it  creates  a  condition  to  bring 
profit  Into  the  bank,  and  that  Is  what  I  am 
speaking  of, 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  would  say  It  is  no  more 
true  of  the  bank  checks  than  61  the  steel 
rails.     In  the  steel  mill  they  are  Interested    , 
In  the  rails,  and  In  the  bank  the  banker  la 
Interested  in  the  deposits  of  the  customers. 

Mr.  BtrsBT.  I  understand,  but  I  am  talking  . 
about  the  media  of  exchange  to  be  used  by 
business.  It  Is  none  of  the  bank's  concern  to 
see  that  the  people  who  do  business  In  our 
country  are  supplied  with  a  media  of  ex- 
change, except  as  a  profit  comes  to  It  by  the 
transaction.     Isn't  that  true? 

Mr  Andebson.  Yes;  and  the  theory  of  the 
thing  is  that  you  do  It  better  that  way,  In 
the  dealings  between  customers  and  bankers, 
the  customer  not  borrowing  money  unless  he 
needs  it.  because  he  has  got  to  pay  interest, 
bank  deposit  currency  not  being  provided  un- 
less somebody  will  pay  for  it;  then  you  keep 
it  to  what  the  needs  are. 

Mr.  BtTSBT.  Now,  because  of  your  reputa- 
tion and  eminence  as  an  economist,  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  you  think  It  is  possible  in  what 
we  call  good  times,  times  of  rising  price  levels, 
for  our  banking  set-up  to  go  along  without 
inflating  credit  so  as  to  cause  these  price 
peaks  that  ultimately  must  collapse? 

Mr.  Andebson.  It  Is  possible  if  you  get  a 
good  vigorous  Federal  Reserve  System  *hich 
can  function  without  fear,  which  Is  not 
afraid  of  raising  the  discount  rate,  and  which 
Is  not  afraid  to  tighten  credit  when  there  Is 
pressure. 

Mr.  BusBT.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  that 
outfit  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Andebson  I  think  It  is  poUtlcal  pres- 
sure. The  heart  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem  was  broken  when  President  Warren  Hard- 
ing put  W  P.  O  Harding  off  of  the  Board  and 
put  the  other  man  In  hu  place.  Crtsslnger, 

Mr  GoLosBOBoocH.  Harding  had  no  char- 
acter and  Crlsfilnger  had  no  sense.  That 
is  the  distinction. 

Mr  Andebson    Please  put  In  the  record  that 
I  dissent  as  to  Harding's  character. 
Mr.  GOLDSBOBOUCH    How  about  Crissinger? 
Mr.  ANDcasoN    I  agree. 
Mr  BtisBT.  Now.  as  to  the  other  side  of  the 
proposition  I  presented  awhile  ago  with  re- 
gard to  the  banks  in  rising  price  times,  do 
you   regard  it   as  being  possible  under  our 
banking  set-up.  when  f|lllng  price  levels  set 
In.  to  function  and  furnish  checking  accounts 
as  a  media  of  exchange  so  that  business  can 
carry  on? 

Mr.  ANDEBSON.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  so  that 
pr.ces  can  be  forced  up  thereby. 

Mr  Btjsbt.  I  am  not  talking  about  them 
being  forced  up.  Isn't  it  the  practice  of 
the  banks,  they  see  theur  security  depreciate. 
for  instance,  as  you  spoke  of  the  Radio  stocky 
dropping  from  72  to  40.  to  begin  to  press 
those  who  have  accounts  with  them,  and 
that  goes  on  all  over  the  country,  so  much 
so  that  by  the  time  price  levels  have  fallen 
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M  much  a»  15  percent,  there  Is  a  general  I 
drive  by  tbe  banJu  to  make  collectlona  of 
•ccounta  so  as  to  preserve  tbeniselves  from 
tlwlr  depoeltors,  and  that  this  drive  by  the 
I  am  not  blaming  them  for  It. 
B.  It  to  the  only  way  they  can  exist — 
oeates  the  intolerable  conditions 
we  call  depression? 

Mr.  AKonaoN.  A  general  drive,  no.  Let's 
analyze  what  happens.  In  a  crisis  period, 
and  let  us  take  1930  as  a  case,  where  your 
crlato  began  In  May.  Jvine. 

Mr.  Bt-SBT.  I  think  that  was  a  home-made 
crlato  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  P.  O.  Harding,  but 
you  might  t*ke  the  1929  price*  M  •  natural 
happening. 

Mr  ANDiasoli.  Well.  I  don't  think  so.  and 
1  woold  be  glad  to  take  that  1920  period 
as  ooe  where  the  commercial  banks  acted 
on  the  whole  very  well,  and  where  the  process 
was  this,  that  credit  instead  of  contracting 
when  the  prlcie  decline  began,  expanded  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  BTI8BT.  That  was  not  true  In  the  sec- 
tion where  I  lived.  What  happened  by  and 
lam  ^f**  ^^<^t  the  rediscount  baSks  were 
called  on  to  make  payment  to  tbe  Federal 
Itoocrrr  of  loans  th^y  never  expected  to  be 
called,  and  that  was  the  condition  all  through 
the  South.  They  were  notified  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  "If  you  make  this  loan  again 
you  will  carry  It  in  your  own  portfolio,  be- 
cause we  win  not  rediscount  that  t3rpe  of 
paper." 

The  result  was  that  the  lumber  concerns, 
the  automobile  loans,  and  everything  else 
were  put  on  the  black  list  for  rediscount,  and 
consequently  In  this  country,  you  will  find 
that  a  billion,  eight  hundred  fifty  million 
cash  was  squeezed  out  of  circulation  In  the 
course  of  15  months,  and  I  believe  about  ten 
*■  billion  of  credit.    I  have  checked  up  on  that. 

Mr.  AjmcssoN.  You  are  speaking  of  what 
period? 

Mr.  BtrsBT.  1920-21.  Instead  of  expansion 
of  credit,  there  was  a  contraction  of  credit, 
and  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  disclose  that.  There  was  a  con- 
traction of  currency  to  probably  $2,000,000,- 

000  which  was  withdrawn  aod  turned  In  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  because  they  would  not 
renew  the  loans.  That  brought  prices  down 
and  brought  destruction. 

Mr.  AHOKBaoN.  Let's  take  the  chronology  of 
it.  Your  section  of  the  country  is  what?  I 
should  know  but  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  BtnuT.  I  am  from  MtoBissippt. 

Mr.  Andibscn.  Is  the  Dallas  bank  your 
bank? 

Mr.  BvsBT.  No:  St.  Louis  Is.  In  the  portion 
of  the  State  where  I  am  located. 

Mr.  Anobbson.  The  general  condition  of 
the  country  would  show  an  expansion  for 
the  first  3  or  4  months  of  that  cristo  period, 
down  to  the  late  auttunn  of  1920.  although 
the  price  decline  began  earlier  In  May,  but 
theespandlnc  of  credit  kept  up.  not  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  prices  up.  but  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  men  mobilize  \heir  slow 
aasets  to  meet  their  quick  liabilities. 

I  wlll_glve^you  an' Illustration  of  the  credit 
policy  In  that  period.  I  remember  talking  to 
my  old  chief,  the  late  A.  Barton  Hepburn, 
about  what  could  be  done  when  I  was  going 
out  to  Iowa  City  to  make  a  speech,  as  I 
remember  in  late  November. 

He  said.  "I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  doing. 

1  am  getting  disquieting  reports  about  cattle 
being  shipped  out  of.  the  Panhandle  of  Texas 
and  Montana  and  sold  In  Kansas  City  at  2 
cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof.  Pei^Ie  are  cut- 
ting up  their  beet  herds  to  pay  their  debts,, 
selling  their  she  cattle  and  their  lean  cattle, 
and  I  am  g<^ng  to  scurry  around  and  g^t 
some  money  out  there."  and  he  said.  "I  wish 
yoa 'would  hsve  that  in  mind  when  you  make 
jraur  speech  tn  Iowa  City." 

This  to  tbe  speech  I  made: 
'"If  you  have  a  farmer  customer  who  has 
corn  and  wanu  to  hold  It  for  higher  prices. 
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and  u-anta  to  get  money  from 
that  com.  tell  him  no,  he  had 
now:  if  you  have  a  farmer  who 
that  he  wants  to  hold  for  a 
wants  money  from  you  to  hold 
tell  him  no,  don't  hold,  sell  now 
have  a  farmer  who  has  corn  and 
feed  cattle,  lend  him  new  money 
cattle  that  are  being  sent  out 
handle  of  Texas  and  Montana, 
com  and  the  lean  cattle  together 
There  was  what  I  thought  was 
Ing  policy,  lend  money  to  a  sol  v 
and  give  him  time,  and  lend 
if  he   needs  $30,000  don't  give 
but  give  him  $30,000  or  nothing 
to  keep  agrlctilture  a  going 
going,  let  him  have  money  for 
duction:  but  If  a  man  Just  wan 
hold  a  stale  position  that  will 
don't  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  BusBT.  I  have  taken  too 
time,  but  these  questions  have 
at  this  proposition,  that  I  don" 
banking  set-up  of  this  country 
so  as  to  furnish  business  a 
of  exchange,  but  that  a  more 
ganizatlon  ought  to  be  provided 

I  mean  that  first,  because 
not  let  a  good  business  conditio^ 
they  will  enhance  values  by 
available.     They  cannot  functi(^ 
price  times,   and  they  are   all 
they  ought  to  be,  purely  for 
and  gains,  and  that  Is  the 
set  up. 

Further,   I  believe  that   the 
ought  not  to  have  to  depend, 
ought  not  to  have  to  depend, 
of  a  set-up.    The  experience 
we  have  gone  for  150  years, 
years  In  depressions.  20  of  whic  i 
up  as  the  result  of  this  set-up 
looking  for  legislation  to  cure 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say.  and 
suggest  that,  because  to  keep 
tions  I  have  asked  may  have 
without  point. 

Mr.  Cross.  Do  you  think  from 
standpoint  we  made  a   wise 
move  In  going  off  of  the  gold 
Mr.  Andkbson.  I  think  a  very 
Mr.  Cboss.  Do  you  think  we 
move  or  an   unwise  move  In 
content  of  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Andexson.  I  think  It  was 
although  I  am  glad  to  have  a 
and  hope  it  will  stay  settled. 

Mr.  CK083.  I  thought  you  sale 
we  had  improved  wonderfully 
off  of  the  gold  dollar? 

Mr.  Andessot*.  There  Is  no 
In  what  I  said  whatever.    What 
now.  the  process  of  coming  dowi 
and  unfortunate,  but  the  flxin  ; 
Instead  of  leaving  It  fluctuating 
Mr.  Cross.  Your  Idea  is  we 
stayed  where  we  were,  sat  still  in 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  think,  if  we 
gold   standard   then,   which   w 
easily  done,  we  would  have 
off  today. 

Mr.  «Crcss.  What  do  you  thin! : 
happened  to  the  agricultural 
Nation?     I  believe  you  said  a 
1931,  If  we  could  get  back  there, 
all  right. 

Mr.  AmsBSON.  No;  I  said  It 
better."    No;   I  want  things 
much  better  situation,  of  course 
to  say.  In  my  opinion,  the 
United'States  has  been  In  the 
fair  to  the  American  farmer, 
capped  him  very  greatly  by 
tective  tariffs,  which  have 
er's  foreign  market. 

Mr.  CB068.  Don't  you  think 
comparatively  small?    Of  course 
ocrat  and  against  the  high  tarll 
put  any  great  pressure  or 
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tariff  that  has  to  do  largely  with  our  condi- 
tions domestically,  rather  than  a  few  things 
that  we  sell  abroad. 

Mr.  Andehson.  As  I  say,  I  think  this  Gov- 
ernment has  treated  the  farmer  unfairly,  and 
I  am  interested  in  the  Improvement  of  his 
condition.  I  think  the  tariff  the  most  Im- 
portant single  factor  In  the  farmer's  trouble. 
Mr.  Hancock.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  did 
not  hear  Mr.  Anderson's  preliminary  state- 
ment, but  I  want  to  say  now  that  I  attach 
more  importance  to  the  question  of  control 
of  credit  as  a  factor  In  bringing  about  a  de- 
sirable price  level  than  I  do  to  control  of 
currency. 

Is  there  anything  In  this  bill,  Mr.  Anderson, 
No.  7157,  which  looks  to  the  proper  control  of 
credit? 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  find  nothing  definite.  I 
find  In  section  4  (c)  the  powers  of  the  Mone- 
tary Authority  shall  be  exercised  to  such  sn 
extent  and  In  such  a  manner  as.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Authority,  will  best  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  the  act. 

Mr.  GoLDSBORouGH.  They  can  conduct  open 
market  operations  under  the  bill? 

'Mr.  Ai'OEBsoN.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  I  assume  that  means 
probably  you  cannot  agree  how  to  do  It;  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  It. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  there  any  way  to  effec- 
tively control  credit  other  than  by  manipu- 
lation of  reserves  or  the  rates  fixed? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  total  voliune,  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes;  both. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  not.  You  can  do 
some  little  things  at  times,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  can  control  it.  You  might  say 
that  a  bank  shall  not  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  to  lend  for  speculation. 
However,  that  bank  borrows  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  to  protect  Its  reserves,  and  the 
funds  go  to  another  bank,  and  then  that 
second  bank  may  loan  for  speculation,  and 
it  Is  not  known  where  It  goes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  printed  money.  Includ- 
ing check  money  and  credit  money,  will  run 
sometimes   10  or   15  or  even  20   times   the 
amount  of  the  actual  currency? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr  Hancock.  What  kind  of  a  dollar  do  we 
have  today? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  hoping  that  It  is  a  gold 

dollar  oi  fixed  gold  content,  but  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What  Is  the  yardstick,  which 

you  could  use  today  In  determining  the  value 

of  our  dollar? 

BIr.  Anderson.  In  the  measurement  of 
anjrthlng,  you  use  something  of  the  same 
quality.  To  measm-e  length.  I  use  something 
that  has  length,  and  to  measure  value  I  use 
something  that  has  value.  You  can  measure 
money  against  a  particular  commodity,  you 
can  measure  It  against  foreign  currency,  you 
can  measure  our  dollar  against  gold.  And  I 
think,  for  the  purposes  In  hand,  if  you  are 
thinking  of  the  dollar  as  against  foreign  ex- 
change, It  is  one  question,  and  If  you  are 
thinking  of  the  dollar  as  against  goods.  It  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  had  In  mind  the  dollar 
value  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Goods  are  a  measure  of 
value  of  money,  but  a  change  In  the  prices 
of  g  ods  does  nOt  necessarily  indicate  a 
change  In  the  value  of  money.  It  might  In- 
dicate a  change  In  the  value  of  goods.  For 
example.  In  the  Great  War  time,  the  rise  In 
prices  was  not  a  rise  In  the  price  of  the  value 
of  money,  but  is  rather  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
goods. 

Mr.  Hancock.  To  make  myself  a  little 
clearer,  for  instance  under  our  present  set-up 
a  paper  dollar  is  worth  a  paper  dollar. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing to  me. 

Mr.  Hancock.  An  otmce  of  gold  would  be 
worth  an  ounce  of  gold. 
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Mr.  AwnEBSOW.  Yes.  It  has  the  same  Iden- 
tity, but  it  does  not  give  you  any  new  Infor- 
mation Maybe  there  is  something  more  in 
your  mind  than  I  am  getting. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  Just  wondering  by  what 
unit  you  would  measure  the  value  of  our 
dollar  today. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  measure  It  first  by  gold. 
Mr.  BtJSBT    By  weight  otly? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Which  to  not  a  constant 
buying  force? 

Mr  Anderson.  There  are  no  constant  units 
of  vaiv.e  for  anything,  for  neither  goods  nor 
gold;   they  are  not  constant  In  value. 

Mr.  Hancock.  We  have  a  standard  of 
weight,  rather  than  a  standard  of  value  of 
gold,  do  we  not? 

MX.  Andcbson.  No.  because  the  value  to  the 
important  thing,  the  value  of  a  particular 
weight  of  geld. 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  only  thing  that  to  con- 
stant about  it  to  its  weight,  and  not  its 
buying  power  or  value. 

Mr.  ANDStsoN.  I  agree,  and  I  say  there  are 
no  constant  units  of  value  whatever. 

Mr.  GOLD6BOROUCH.  You  don't  think  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  help  the  situation? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Much  can  be  dene  yet,  and 
I  would  like  to  make  some  suggestions. 

Mr  Hancock.  Do  you  believe  in  the  sbund- 
ness  of  the  so-called  automatic  compensated 
index,  or  statistic  dollar? 
Mr.  Ani«bson.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  Hancock.  You  dont  believe  In  the 
soundness  of  the  theory  that  by  having  an 
unstable  dollar  you  could  have  stability  in 
prices? 

Mr.   Andebson.  I    am    strongly    convinced 
that  you  could  not  have  It — you  mean  by 
varying  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar? 
Mr.  Hancock.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  very  Instability  of  that 
would  generate  forces  that  would  make  It 
impossible  to  control  prices. 

Mr.   Hancock.  If   you   are   going   to   have 
stability,  you  have  got  to  have  some  con- 
stant, dependable  anchor  to  tie  to. 
Mr.  Andebson    Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  you  had  a  system  In  thto 
country  whereby  as  jrour  price  level  rose  the 
gold  content  in  the  dollar  would  be  lowered, 
wouldn't  you  sooner  or  later  have  two  stand- 
ards of  value,  one  of  the  dollar  and  one  of 
gold? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  you  very  easily  would 
do  that,  and  have  people  figuring  both  ways. 
You  had  that,  of  course,  during  the  green- 
back period,  with  one  paper  dollar  and  one 
gold  dollar,  and  they  figured  both  ways,  and 
even  used  l>oth  in  exchanges. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Don't  you  believe  that  debt 
Is  the  common  key  today  of  our  monetary 
confusion  and  is  distracting  perhaps  the 
mind  of  the  world?  That  is  the  thought  I 
got  from  an  article  I  read  from  Garrett  re- 
cently published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  know  how  you  mean. 
Tou  mean  the  burden  of  debt  has  grown 
very  heavy? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes;  and  I  think  the  people 
are  thinking  more  about  their  debts  than 
they  are  the  kind  and  character  of  money. 
Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  do  more  thinking  in  terms 
of  debts  in  thto  situation  than  In  terms  of 
currency.  I  was  proposing  last  year  striking 
directly  at  the  farmers'  debts  by  Government 
relief,  where,  if  a  man  had  mortgaged  hto 
farm  and  was  In  danger  of  losing  hto  farm, 
to  make  efforts  to  keep  the  good  man  and 
the  farm  together.  I  thought  Government 
money  would  help  In  that  situation  and 
would  be  Justified.  I  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tampering  with  currency  would 
bring  our  money  into  a  situation  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  things  to  work. 

Mr.  Hancock.  With  all  of  our  discussion 
of  the  monetary  system,  don't  you  think  we 


have   failed   misertbly  to  contemplate  the 
reform  of  debt? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  at  thto  moment  we 
are  setting  in  motion  forces  that  will  cause 
another  crop  of  debtors,  and  that  the  debts 
will  mount  as  never  before  to  increase  debta. 
Debit  and  credit  are  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  shield  and  I  am  afraid,  as  I  contemplate 
another  period  of  expanding  debts  ending  in 
another  grand  smash  worse  than  1929.  with 
the  same  outcry  as  we  had  then,  for  more 
credit. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  believe  in  the  qtian- 
tltative  theory  of  money  as  influencing  the 
price  level? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No;  I  think  that  theory  to  a 
very  fallacioxis  theory  which  has  led  to  many 
financial  difficulties  and  to  very  much  bad 
legislation. 

Mr.  Hancock.  What,  in  your  (pinion,  to  the 
only  sound  theory  of  money? 

Mr.  Andebson.  It  to  a  long  story.  It  to  in 
my  book.  The  Value  of  Money. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  believe  that  buying 
gold  at  a  higher  price  from  time  to  time  will 
materially  increase  prices  of  commodities? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  we  have  had  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  how  little  infiuence  that 
has  had  in  the  very  small  rise  since  February 
of  laEt  year,  despite  the  imnaense  deprecia- 
tion of  the  dollar  where  it  is  down  now  over 
40  percent  t^nd  conunodity  prices  on  that 
theory  should  have  rtoen  66  percent,  while 
they  have  risen  less  than  20  percent. 

Mr.  BcsBT.  You  are  operating  in  two  fields. 
Your  dollar  to  measured  in  foreign  exchange 
by  gold,  and  your  commodity  prices  are  held 
down,  because  there  to  nothing  in  thto  country 
by  way  of  bank  credit  or  currency  to  represent 
that  cheap  dollar.  You  have  no  quantity  of 
money  to  represent  it,  and  quantity  has  no 
bearing.  That  dollar  to  in  relation  to  foreign 
exchange,  but  it  to  not  cheap  In  relation  to 
commodities  here,  there  being  no  agency  here 
to  represent  that  cheap  dollar  In  our  domestic 
field.  You  are  operating  in  two  fields,  and 
that  is  the  reason  you  get  two  results. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Hancock  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  buying  gold  at  high  prices,  and  I 
was  answering  that  question. 

Mr.  GoLDSBoaoDGH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
the  price  of  basic  commodities  did  react  ex- 
actly with  the  increased  gold  prices  until  it 
became  fairly  constant,  then  the  Government 
could  stop  buying  gold. 

The  Government  or  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  buying  all  of  the  gold  offered, 
because  it  has  been  only  a  month  ago  that 
Canada  offered  $8,000,000  gold  at  32  and  we 
refused  to  buy  It. 

Of  covirse,  you  can  cheapen  your  dollar  by 
buying  gold,  tut  when  it  becomes  unsatis- 
factory you  are  not  taking  any  more  gold 
than  you  happen  to  want.  You  are  cogni- 
zant of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Andebson.  I  didn't  know  about  the  Ca- 
nadian episode. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOKOTJGH.  You  knew  we  were  not 
taking  all  of  the  gold  offered  at  35? 

Mr.  Andebson.  It  was  supposed  to  be  do- 
mestic gold  and  some  little  abroad.  I  must 
confess  it  to  all  very  bewildering  to  me  to  see 
gold  which  used  to  be  one  thing  become  do- 
mestic gold,  foreign  gold,  gold  for  Jewelers, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hancock.  If  prices  would  rise  In  the 
same  proportion  in  thto  country  as  we 
cheapen  money,  we  might  have  more  export 
trade,  so  there  to  an  advantage  in  the  ex- 
port trade. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thto  notion  of  manipulat- 
ing currency  to  get  export  trade,  I  think,  to 
one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  ever. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  when 
England  went  off  of  the  standard,  that  her 
devaluation  only  applied  to  foreign  exchange 
rather  than  her  own  money? 

Mr.  Andbuon.  It  applied  to  her  own 
money.  You  could  not  get  gold  for  bank 
notes  in  England.    Gold  in  England  went  up 


u  against  bank  notes.  They  had  a  tree  gold 
market  there  and  you  could  measiue  it  every 
day. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  look  for  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  prices  in  this  cotmti7  as 
the  result  of  the  present  monetary  policy? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  believe  it  may  come,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  will  come  so  slowly  you  will 
do  some  more  violent  things  to  the  currency 
in  an  effort  to  ha^rten  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Is  there  any  point  to  de- 
valuation tmless  you  make  more  money;  and 
is  there  any  point  to  making  more  money 
unless  you  get  inflation  or  reflation? 

Mr.  Andcbson.  We  have  the  potentialities 
of  all  the  money  that  anybody  can  use. 

Mr.  Hancock  You  said  we  had  that  be- 
tween 1922  and  1928.  didn't  you.  when  you 
testified  before  tbe  Senate  committee  not 
long  ago? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  used  It.  too.  In  cur- 
rency circulation  you  carmot  make  people  use 
more  than  they  want  becatise  they  like  to  use 
the  banks  A  merchant  doesn't  carry  his 
money  in  a  till;  he  puts  it  in  a  bank  at  night. 
Mr.  Hancock  Nobody  has  worked  out  a 
formula  yet  which  will  prevent  a  banker  from 
swapping  a  deposit  slip  for  a  roll  of  cash. 

Mr.  Andebson.  Yes;  but  they  dont  carry 
more  cash  in  their  pockets  than  they  want; 
they  put  it  in  the  bank;  then,  as  they  need 
pocket  cash,  especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
and  on  Christma.'j.  they  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Do  you  believe  under  our 
prebent  condition,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
program  some  of  us  are  able  to  understand 
and  some  are  not.  that  private  banking  in 
this  country  is  able  to  operate  at  a  profit  and 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the"  consumers 
of  thto  country? 

Mr.  Andbbsom.  I  think  there  are  some 
things  that  could  be  done  to  get  bank  credit 
more  effectively  used  in  certain  areas.  Bank- 
ers ought  not  to  be  expected  to  use  depos- 
itors' monry  to  make  long  loans  to  industry. 
They  want  the  money  to  be  turned  over  fre- 
quently— you  can  have  It  6  months  and  some- 
body else  must  then  have  it,  and  then  you 
can  have  It  again. 

Mr.  Hancock  Who  are  to  make  the  long 
loans? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  long  loans  are  to  be 
made  by  bonds  of  the  industries  sold  to  in- 
vestors. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  mean  capital  Issues? 
Mr.  Andkbson.  Yes;  capital  Issues.    Com- 
mercial money  can  be  used  temporarily  In 
carrying  the  investment  bankers  in  market- 
ing new  Issues  with  the  public. 

I  think  the  Securities  Act.  with  the  pur- 
poses of  which  I  sympathiBe.  ought  to  t)e 
changed  in  certain  particulars  so  as  to  restore 
that  capital  market  and  get  new  issues  com- 
ing again  for  long-term  issues  and  refunding 
purposes. 

I  beUeve  the  act  to  right  in  caUing  for 
stringent  information,  and  I  believe  it  to 
right  in  making  criminal  responsibility  for 
making  false  statement,  and  I  believe  it  to 
right  in  putting  in  a  civil  UabUlty.  But  in 
that  last  connection  it  has  gone  too  far  and 
put  fear  into  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
might  issue  the  securities. 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  your  experience,  what  per- 
cent of  long-term  loans  are  paid  off  at  ma- 
turity and  what  percent  are  renewed? 

Mr.  Andosom.  In  the  commercial  banking 
business  in  a  great  city  the  line  of  credit  to 
big.  strong  business,  and  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  them  are  off  of  the  books  once  a 
year,  then  there  are  many  of  them  remain 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  Hancock.  Dont  you  think  the  banks 
might  save  themselves  and  their  customers  a 
lot  of  trouble  if  they  would  resort  to  demand 
operations,  instead  of  renewal  upon  renewal? 
Mr.  Andebson.  Jiist  on  that.  I  remember  30 
years  ago  out  in  my  town  there  was  a  man 
named  Newman  who  came  In  to  borrow 
money— hto  credit  was  good — and  when  he 
made  the  note  the  banker  said,  "What  daM 
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•haU  I  put  on  it?"  and  he  said.  "Make  It  pay- 
able on  demand."  and  that  meant  Newman 
would  not  pay  It  until  he  got  good  and  ready. 
Mr.  Hancock.  I  have  enjoyed  your  state- 
ment very  much,  and  I  believe  that  is  all  I 
^  bave  to  ask. 

Mr.  AKonsoif.  I  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention that  this  bill  provides  for  the  au- 
thority to  take  over  a  good  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  which  I 
think  Is  unfortunate. 

We  have  a  common  purpose  here.  There 
ought  to  be  a  good  control  of  the  total  of 
money  and  credit  in  the  United  States.  There 
ought  to  be  a  good  control  of  member  bank 
reaenres.  Tlie  question  is  how  to  get  it,  and 
looking  at  the  experiences  we  have  had  and 
«the  abuses  that  have  come  in  the  last  few 
years.  I  reach  one  conclusion,  and  on  looking 
back  over  decades  of  the  history  of  the  cen- 
tral banking  in  many  countries,  I  still  be- 
lieve the  best  way  is  by  a  good  central  bank- 
ing machinery. 

Mr.  BusBT.  At  that  point,  you  and  Mr.  Han- 
cock awhile  ago  followed  the  process  of  put- 
ting money  into  the  bank  from  the  merchant. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  Is  no 
way  to  avoid  using  our  bank  set-up  and  their 
check  arrangement  as  our  media  of  exchange 
In  this  country,  but  how  are  you  going  to 
prevent  these  banks  from  using  the  funds 
that  are  deposited  there  by  the  merchant 
aad  the  other  depositors;  how  are  you  going 
to  prevent  that  bank  from  sending  that 
■aoaej  to  the  Federal  Beserve  bank  and 
maklnf  neut  reserres? 
Mr.  Ammmom,  In  no  waf. 
Mr.  Bunr.  If  it  le  the  policy  of  the  banks, 
as  at  the  present  time,  to  rtfuae  private  loans 
and  create  escsM  raMrrea  which  sre  kept  in 
iMdIneea  to  wehanf  for  Oorernment  bond*, 
■^  dont  you  regard  that  m  being  a  very  great 
weakneee  tn  the  management  of  our  media 
of  exchange  machine,  and  a  destructive 
thing? 

Mr.  Andcbson  I  don't  think  it  is  true  that 
the  banks  are  refusing  private  loans  that  are 
■ound  loans. 

Mr.  BT7SBT.  There  is  nothing  safe,  except  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  country,  which  are 
the  Government  bonds. 

Mr.  ANDXaaoN.  In  the  eagerness  with  which 
commercial  paper,  in  my  experience,  is  taken. 
you  see  the  rate  for  It  quoted  1»4  or  I'a,  or 
something  like  that.  The  lines  of  credit  open 
and  unused,  to  the  businesses  of  this  country, 
are  enormous 

Mr.  BusBT.  How  do  you  accoimt  for  the 
shrinkage  of  more  than  twenty  billions  in 
bank  credits  and  loans,  if  in  these  howling 
times  every  institution  in  distress  feels  it 
o^ht  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  R.  F.  C.  to 
preicint  a  petition  for  a  loan?  If  the  banks 
are  doing  what  you  say,  why  is  the  Govern- 
ment receiving  such  pressing  Insistence  by 
home  owners,  by  farm-loan  organizations,  by 
private  Uistltutlons,  municipalities,  and  busl- 
ncM  property  owners  at  the  present  time  for 
aceonunodations? 

Mr.  Am— ow.  You  are  talking  now  of 
"o******  loans,  and  I  say  it  is  not  good  busi- 
ness, sound  banking  business  for  commercial 
banks  to  take  mortgage  loans. 

Mr  BtrsBT.  Doesn't  that  disclose  the  weak- 
ness m  the  system  we  have  been  talking 
about,  which  shows  that  the  banks  only  feel 
safe  in  exchanglrg  the  depositors'  credit  for 
Government  loans? 

Mr.  ANoxasoN.  No;  you  are  forgetting  com- 
mercial loans.  6      "* 

Mr.  BusBT.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  In 
^n^^U*  "**  *"«"  National  Bank  with 
S?-^^  *^^''  **•  ^*  statement  showed 
•71,000,000  of  depotiU.  and  »49,500.000  were 
inveeted  in  Government  obligations  and  cash 
Where  does  business  come  in  for  any  con- 
sideration by  banks  of  that  caliber  through- 
°'^iJ?*  country  with  that  kind  of  a  state- 

Mr  AxMMoai.  What  people  are  going  to 
TOe  Riggs  and  not  getting  loans?    Did  you 
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see  the  statement  of  Dr.  Burgess 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  w 
to  the  experience  of  the  bank  in 
that  commercial  banks  were  ref 
is  his  experience:  They  lookec 
hundred  applications  and  foun  1 
those  that,  leaning  backward, 
take:  and  of  those  13,  2  Vent 
ship  very  soon. 

Mr.  BrreBT.  I  realize   we  hav( 
power  in  the  people  to  whom 
look  when  there  is  a  foreclosun 
is  nothing  that  is  safe  to  the 
Mr.  Andkrson.  No;    many  ) 
and  we  are  making  commercial 
day.    This  statement  was  nrade 
veteran  banker  recently,  and 
is  a  very  good  one,  that  we  are 
to  finance  a  round  trip,  but  we 
ing  to  finance  a  one-way  trip. 

Mr.  BuSBT.  I  am  not  blamln 
now,  but  it  is  overinflation  of 
are  after. 

Mr.   Andexson.  This   bill   also 
provision  that  the  authority  can 
by  the  President  or  concurrent 
Congress. 

Mr.   Gou»BOKOUGH.   We   have 
passing  such  a  bill  as  that.    If  we 
bill.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  Indepe 
Mr.  AxoKisoii.  Why  don't  you 
the  Federal  Reeenre  System 
has  a  set-up  which  is  bad, 
12  banks,  and  a  political  board.  _ 
In  the  boards  of  the  12  banks 
types  of  directors,  and  you  have 
eertcd  purpoee. 

Mr.  Hancock.  May  I  right  th< 
question  regarding  the  point  Mr 
making.  Mr.  Biuby  and  I  have 
views  a  number  of  times  on  the 
the  Government  absorbing  prl 
through  bond  issues. 

Wduld   you   mind   explaining 
what  happens  when  the  banks 
ment  issues?     The  reason  1  ask 
tlon  is  this,  that  I  have 
instance,  lately  with  respect  to 
000  issue,  they  bought  a  portion 
a  portion  at  3,  and  that  the  t 
for  those   issues  actually   put 
percent  in  money,  and  they  accep 
then  issue  currency  for  the 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  don't  think 
case  we  would  have  had  an 
In  national  bank  issues  and  the 
tional   bank   notes,   the   last 
statement,  was  around  $900,0C0. 

Mr    Hancock.  Suppose  your 
buy  a  hundred  million  dollars 
and  you  decided  at  the  time.  . 
ing   the   bonds,   you   wanted 
could  send  those  bonds  over  to 
Reserve  bank  and  get  currency? 
Bir     Andesson.  I    don't    believi 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty 
them. 

Mr.    Hancock   What    would 
cost? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  a  tax  _, 
requirement  of  6  percent  reservi 
they  figure  about  one-half  of  1 

Mr.  Hancock.  In  that  case  the  _ 
would  be  paying  you  Interest  on 
it   issues,   and   through   the   ] 
would  be  extending  the  bank 
the  currency  the  credit  with 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  was  the 
at  the  time  the  National  Bank 
established,  to  make  a  market  foi 
and  make  it  profitable  for  the 
that,  but  today  they  don't  do 
Mr.  Hancock.  Why? 
Mr.  Anderson.  The  notes  will 
If  you  put  them  out  they  keep 
for  redemption,  and  the  country 
sorb  a  great  quantity.    That  v 
answer,  and  another  is.  of  course, 
new  circiUatlon  ts  only  for  a  short 
way. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  Would  you  mind  expressing 
an  opinion  with  respect  to  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment should  use  its  own  credit,  or  con- 
tinue to  lend  its  credit  to  private  banks? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Do  you  mean  whether  the 
Government  should  borrow,  or  print  green- 
backs? 

Mr.  Hancock.  No,  I  don't  mean  print 
greenbacks,  that  is  a  contentious  connota- 
tion today,  but  what  would  be  the  objection 
to  the  Treasury  Department  Issuing  Its  own 
bonds  and  hold  them  and,  then  Issuing 
United   States   notes  against  them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  currency  would  con- 
stitute a  reserve,  it  would  go  out  of  circula- 
tion; that  is,  go  out  and  come  back  to  the 
bank  and  be  added  to  an  already  dangerous 
excess  of  reserve  deposits. 

Mr.  Hancock.  That  is  your  same  conten- 
tion against  the  use  cf  the  funds  provided  in 
the  stabilization  fund? 
Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  contend  any  money 
used  out  of  that  fund  will  find  itself  back  in 
the  member  bank  reserves* 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  and  the  proper  policy 
Is  to  use  the  general  money  market,  funds 
borrowed  from  the  public  and  from  the 
"banks,  and  then  you  do  not  tend  to  Increase 
the  member  bank  reserves  which  are  already 
dangerously  large, 

Mr.  Hancock.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get 
In  my  head  is  Why' as  a  practical  and  sound 
common-sense  policy  in  the  public  Interest 
should  the  Governm^'nt  lend  its  credit  to 
private  banks  and  then  buy  It  back. 

Mr.  AjtvtuoM.  Well,  the  Government  does 
that  only  to  the  extent  they  issue  national 
bank  notes  against  It.  I  would  be  willing 
to  see  you  take  away  the  privilege  of  Issuing 
additional  national  bank  notes.  I  think  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  liquidate  Immediately 
the  outstanding  volume,  but  I  would  be  quite 
wUling  to  see  you  pass  a  law  that  there  shall 
be  no  increase  in  the  national-bank  notes. 
Tills  other  thing  you  speak  of  is  a  matter  of 
borrowing,  and  the  Government  has  bor- 
rowed this  year  two  vast  Issues,  much  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  all  national-bank 
notes  outstanding. 

Mr.  Hancock  Is  It  not  possible  today  for 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  buy  long-term  Gov- 
ernment bonds,  say  4-percent  bonds,  and 
then  to  have  a  demand  for  commercial  loans 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  those  bonds, 
and  to  issue  its  currency  against  the  bonds 
to  take  care  of  the  rediscounts,  the  result 
being,  If  those  facts  are  true,  and  I  under- 
stand such  Is  done  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  drawing  in- 
terest on  the  Government  bonds,  and  also 
receiving  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  the 
discounts  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Anderson.  1  don't  know  whether  I 
have  your  question  there. 

Mr.  Hancock.  You  can  get  100  percent  In 
currency  for  bonds  today,  can't  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes;  I  think  so— you  mean 
Federal  Reserve  notes? 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes.  Suppose  a  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  had  a  hundred  million  dollars  of 
bonds,  they  could  issue  a  hundred  million 
dollars  of  currency? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  cant  Issue  currency 
unless  somebody  wants  it. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  assuming,  of  course, 
there  is  a  demand. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  demand  that  comes  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  not  for  note 
issues  but  for  deposits. 

The  Federal  Reserve  can't  put  out  currency 
Just  because  It  wants  to.  It  is  limited  by  what 
the  people  want.  There  are  actually  out- 
sUndlng  Federal  notes  far  below  what  they 
could  Issue  under  the  law.  The  law  is  one 
thing  and  the  demand  of  the  people  is  an- 
other thing,  and  they  can't  do  It  without  the 
demand. 

Mr.  ScRucHAM.  This  may  have  been  cov- 
ered  before  I  came  in,  but  I  would  like  to 
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ask,  Mr.  Anderson,  what  is  the  significance 
or  the  cause,  other  than  the  profit  to  tiie 
seller,  of  this  unusual  amount  of  gold  coming 
Into  the  country,  and  what  la  its  effect? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The   significance   of   what? 

Mr.  BcRUGHAM.  The  significance,  outside 
of  the  profit,  of  this  flow  of  gold  into  the 
country,  and  what  la  its  effect  on  banking, 
and  particularly  on  commodity  prices? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  am  hoping  It  will  subside 
very  soon  without  a  much  greater  flow  of 
gold.  I  have  been  checking  carefully  what 
the  forces  were  in  the  market.  Part  of  it  is 
through  covering  of  short  sales  of  dollars  by 
speculators  on  the  other  side  while  they  were 
covering  that  position  that  held  the  dollar 
up.  Then  a  further  source  Is  some  American 
capital  coming  home,  but  that  has  been  very 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  the  total  Is  nothing 
like  what  was  commonly  supposed. 

Then,  thirdly,  foreign  money  is  coming  in 
because  they  began  to  have  confidence  in  us, 
and  that  was  particularly  shown  by  the  fact 
they  were  buying  otir  bonds  as  much  as  our 
currency. 

The  people  who  are  the  closest  to  it  express 
the  opinion  things  are  going  to  quiet  down 
very  soon. 

Mr.  ScaucHAM.  In  other  words,  it  Is  a 
favorable  rather   than  an  unfavorable  sign? 

Mr.  ANDxasoN.  It  would  indicate  a  return 
of  confidence,  yea,  a  confidence  coming  out 
of  the  fact  the  dollar  was  no  longer  expected 
to  fluctuate  but  was  expected  to  be  fixed  In 
gold,  and  that  is  one  of  tt^  points  I  made 
when  I  came  here,  and  I  ask  you,  don't  spoil 
that  since  it  has  been  built  up. 

Mr.  ScatnutAM.  The  movement  of  gold  into 
thla  country  is  a  general  sign  of  increasing 
confidence  In  the  soundness  of  the  monetary 
system  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Anderson  Usually  It  would  be,  but 
■ometlmes  it  is  fear  of  other  countries.  And 
■omatlmea,  like  in  1028,  1920,  It  is  because  we 
were  having  an  orgy  of  specultaion  and  other 
countries  were  sending  In  money.  There 
were  many  foreign  banks  In  1929  sending 
money  here,  gigantic  orders  coming  in  from 
Vienna  and  other  centers,  to  buy  stock. 

Mr.  ScxtTCHAM.  There  Is  no  reason  to  con- 
sider this  movement  of  gold  as  a  preliminary 
step  of  foreign  nations  going  entirely  off  of 
the  gold  standard? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Kb;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  ScaocHAM.  It  is  no  reason  whatever? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  QcxTTCHAM.  If  a  new  deposit  of  gold  of 
considerable  extent  such  as  in  California  In 
1840,  or  Nevada  in  1860.  should  be  discovered, 
would  it  have  any  marked  or  appreciable  ef- 
fect on  the  monetary  level  and  the  general 
stimulation  or  stabilization  of  business? 

Mr.  ANDBxaoN.  In  the  course  of  yean  It 
would  work  toward  a  rise  of  commodity  prices 
and  expending  credit. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  history  of  the  United 
States  after  we  settled  the  gold  standard 
question  in  1896,  and  the  gold  standard  was 
saved,  our  prices  began  to  rise.  We  gained 
over  a  hundred  percent  in  gold.  In  3,  4.  or  5 
years  there,  and  bank  credit  expanded  and 
commodity  prices  rose,  and  the  same  thing 
would  be  the  natural  expectation  from  an- 
other new  gold  discovery. 

Mr.  ScxuGHAM.  If  you  should  add  a  mate- 
rial amount  of  silver  to  the  base  of  the  mone- 
tary structure,  would  that  have  the  same 
effect,  or  not.  as  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  gold  added  to  the  base  of  our  monetary 
structure? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  wou'.d  have  a  very 
different  effect,  because  it  would  undermine 
confidence.  The  big  tWng,  after  all.  in  de- 
termining your  volume  of  media  of  exchange, 
aggregate  purchasing  power  and  so  on.  is  a 
man's  willingness  to  use  credit,  willingness 
to  borrow  at  the  bank,  and  the  bank's  will- 
ingness to  lend,  and  that  goes  on  smoothly 
as  long  as  you  have  confidence  In  the  5rtand- 
ard  of  value  and  the  quality  of  money. 


On  the  other  hand,  when  doubt  comes  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  money,  we  get  a  terrible 
condition,  as  we  saw  in  1931  and  1932. 

X  should  feel  that  the  interjection  of  silver 
as  a  part  of  the  ultimate  standard  of  val\^ 
would  have  a  distressing  effect.. 

Mr.  ScRUGHAsc.  Would  it  have  that  effect 
for  the  sociological  reason  it  would  create 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  people  of  the 
stability  of  the  monetary  base? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  small  boy  recently  made  an  adult  remark 
in  that  regard  when  he  saw  the  recent  move- 
ment in  silver.  He  said.  "Well.  Dad,  money 
won't  be  so  pure,  will  It?"  That  question  of 
quality  is  all-important  Ixtth  to  money  and 
credit. 

Mr.  ScRUCHAM.  The  time  is  too  limited  to 
go  into  a  disciissiou  of  this  subject  now. 
but  at  some  later  date  I  would  like  to  have 
a:i  opportxinity  to  present  this  particular 
phase  in  more  detail  before  the  committee. 
The  hour  is  very  late,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Anderson  one  or  two  questions,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  1  day  next  week  for 
a  discussion  of  this  particular  phase  more 
fuUy. 

Mr.  GoLOSBOROiTCH.  If  you  will  let  us  know, 
we  will  arrange  it,  with  great  pleasure. 

Dr.  Anderson,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  You  thought  it  was  a  mistake  to 
go  off  gold  in  March  19337 

Mr.  ANDxasoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  OoLOBBOROocM.  And  jou  think  If  we 
were  to  go  back  on  gold  at  the  same  price 
as  It  was  when  we  went  off  gold,  it  would 
Improve  the  situation? 

Mr.  ANDCxaoM.  I  am  a  political  realist. 
Tl'.ere  la  no  use  talking  at>out  that  at  all. 

Mr,  GouNiBoaoDOH.  You  would  like  to  see  It 
done.  If  It  were  possible? 

Mr.  AwonaoN.  I  think  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  we  co<ild  work  out  a  consistent 
policy.  I  would  not  want  to  Jack  it  right  up 
at  once,  but  if  it  could  be  done  gradually  in  a 
period  of  2  or  Shears  with  a  sufficiently  care- 
ful policy,  I  thmt  it  Wttttld  be  a  good  thing 
to  do.  but  I  don't  propose  it.  because  it  is 
politically  Impossible.  My  proposal  is  to  sit 
where  you  are.  and  don't  change  it  any  more. 

Mr.  Gou)6BORoucH.  I  think  in  one  of  your 
bulletins,  probably  the  last  one.  you  thought 
we  should  stabilize  it  at  6214? 

Mr.  ANOcasoN.  I  used  the  exchange  rate  at 
that  time.  65  I  think,  and  I  was  thinking  it 
wo^kM  avoid  going  through  what  we  have 
just'  been  through. 

We  have  k>een  through  a  dangerous  2  or  3 
weeks.  Depressing  the  dollar  suddenly  from 
64  or  65  to  59.06  meant  a  great  disturbance 
in  the  exchange  markets,  and  endangered 
needlessly  the  currency  position  of  other 
countries.    I  wanted  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  GoLDSBoaoucH.  I  asked  Dr.  Tucker  the 
same  question,  whether  he  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  valuation  prior  to  March  1933,  and  he 
said  "No,"  and  he  gave  as  his  reason  that 
capital  would  flow  back  into  this  country  too 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Andexson.  There  would  be  that  ten- 
dency, and  that  Is  one  of  the  objections  to 
the  variation  of  the  gold  content. 

Mr.  GousBOBOUGH.  Suppose  this  law  was 
passed  providing  for  a  monetary  autbcwity 
responsible  only  to  the  people,  disasBOciated 
from  any  political  contrtri,  wouldn't  that  con- 
stitute permanent  legislation  which  would 
restore  confklence?  Isnt  it  your  subcon- 
scious theory  that  anyt-hlng  which  is  a  de- 
parture from  what  you  understand  to  be  the 
traditional  gold  standard,  however  perma- 
nent it  will  be,  will  not  inspire  confidence, 
and  it  is  only  by  going  back  to  the  tradi- 
tional gold  standard  that  confidence  can  ever 
be  restored?  Isn't  that  what  you  have  in 
mind? 

Mr.  Anobrson.  Oh,  no;  it  is  much  more 
complicated  than  that,  and  much  more  tech- 
nically involved  than  that. 

I  dont  think  there  Is  a  phase  of  tbls  thing 
I  have  not  at  one  time  or  another  consid- 


ered.   I  have  been  working  at  it  fcur  nearly 
30  years  now. 

Might  I  put  in  one  thoroughly  noncontro- 
versiai  point  I  think  your  committee  would 
be  sj'mpathetic  with?  We  want  to  tighten 
up  one  of  the  relics  of  the  war  which  has 
made  a  lot  of  trouble.  When  you  put  the 
reserve  ratio  to  member  banks  as  low  as 
you  did  in  1917,  13,  10,  and  7  percent  for  de- 
mand deposits,  and  3  percent  for  time  de- 
posits, you  made  possible  extraordinarily 
rapid  expansion  of  bank  deposits.  When  ex- 
pansion takes  the  form  oi  time  deposits, 
which  it  will  do  when  there  is  an  excess,  be- 
cause you  get  interest  that  way,  you  make  a 
very  dangerous  Ixinking  situation. 

The  original  Glass  bill  proposed  last  year 
called  for  raising  the  requirements  for  time 
deposits  to  the  same  level  as  demand  deposita 
over  a  5-year  period.  That  would  have  forced 
liquidation  of  credits,  putting  pressure  on 
the  banlu.  I  proposed  as  a  compromise,  to 
leave  the  requiranents  where  they  are  for 
existing  deposits,  but  provide  that  for  future 
increases  in  time  deposits  in  any  individual 
bank,  the  rate  shall  be  the  same  as  for  de- 
mand deposits.  7  percent  for  the  country 
banks.  10  percent  for  the  reserve  cities,  and 
13  percent  for  the  central  reserve  cities,  and 
gat  that  barrier  in  before  these  excess  reserves 
get  to  be  used  too  vigorously,  Isecause  what- 
ever the  monetary  authority,  the  pressure  on 
whoever  is  involved  will  be  so  great  they 
need  protection,  and  I  would  like  for  you  to 
consider  that  proposition. 

&:r.  OoLosBORouoH.  You  don't  think  one 
thing  we  should  do  is  to  try  to  get  into  dr- 
dilation  more  active  money  relative  to  tha 
amount  of  bank  credit  whlcb  we  are  using 
as  money,  do  you? 

Mr.  Ambbbsom.  I  don't  see  any  advantage  to 
that.  What  does  It  mean— that  Instead  at 
drawing  a  check  and  mailing  it.  tbe  house- 
wife will  keep  the  money  at  home,  and  then 
she  will  go  down  to  the  stores  one  by  one 
and  pay  her  bills  with  cash;  so  what  is  the 
advantage  of  that,  and  why  abould  we  have 
the  worry  of  cash  in  tbe  home  overnight, 
as  the  housewife  would  do.  if  she  had  a 
large  amount  of  money?  Moreover,  that 
would  be  a  deflation,  in  a  measure. 

Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.  You  think  it  is  a  good 
thing,  do  you,  to  have  a  condition  in  this 
country  where  it  is  even  theoretically  impos- 
sible for  people  to  pay  their  debts? 

Mr.  ANDcasoN.  I  think  no  debt  ought  to  be 
created  without  a  very  clear  understanding 
it  will  be  repaid,  and  when  it  will  be  repaid, 
and  how  it  will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  GoutSBOROOcB.  All  right,  I  want  to  ask 
you  this,  about  nine-tenths  of  our  circulat- 
ing medium  is  oank  credit,  and  one-tenth 
actual  currency,  so  that  if  the  country  be- 
came prosperous  and  all  of  the  debts  were 
paid,  where  would  credit  currency  be  then? 
Mr.  Anderson.  If  all  of  tbe  debts  were  paid 
there  would  be  new  debts  created. 

Mr.  GoLosBOROucH.  That  is  what  I  con- 
tend, you  can't  pay  your  debts  without  creat- 
ing new  corresponding  debts,  without  defla- 
tion, can  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  is  the  way  bank  credit 
ought  to  go,  up  and  down. 

Mr.  GoLoaaoaoncH.  I  dont  know  whether 
you  are  in  a  position  to  answer  or  not,  but 
what  I  mean  is  this.  You  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  pay  all 
debts,  but  my  contention  is  under  our  sj-s- 
tem,  while  my  debt  may  be  paid  promptly,  if 
it  is,  you  have  got  to  assume  a  corresponding 
debt  in  order  to  prevent  deflation  of  the  cir- 
culating medium.  You  have  got  to  keep  your 
credit  currency  up  under  Our  system,  in  order 
to  prevent  deflation. 

Mr.  Andcbson.  I  would  not  quite  agree 
with  the  formula,  but  the  general  idea  is  we 
do  not  want  all  debts  paid  and  new  onea 
created:  U  that  what  you  suggest? 

Mr.  GoLDSEORoucH.  I  don't  say  you  dont 
want  debts  paid  and  new  ones  created.  I 
said  under  our  system   you  can't  pay  tlie 
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debts  of  th«  country  without  creating  new^ 
ones. 

Mr.  AitDiBaoH.  You  could  liquidate  a  good 
deal  in  normal  times  without  creating  new 
debts.  ' 

lir.  dotjaaoaouGH.  We  have  liquidated 
about  •3S.000.odo.000  of  bank  credit  by 
bankruptcies,  that  Is  what  we  have  done. 
and  the  country  is  in  a  condition  of 
collapae.  We  have  got  twelve  or  fourteen 
million  pe<9le  on  the  streets  out  of  work. 
The  point  I  am  making,  under  our  system 
tlMre  Is  no  way  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
country  without  creating  a  depression:  in 
other  words,  if  you  are  not  going  to  have 
depressions,  somebody  else  is  going  to  assume 
.  the  debts  to  keep  up  the  circulating  medixun. 
Mr.  Amnasoif.  To  a  certain  extent  you 
cover  liquidation  without  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  GouxtBosovcH.  What  Is  the  necessity 
of  having  that  situation  at  all.  I  do  not 
Mtan  to  say  we  will  not  always  have  to  make 
d«fbts.  and  I  believe  in  Interest,  and  I  be- 
lieve when  people  borrow  money  they  should 
pay  it  back  and  pay  the  legitimate  hire  of  it 
In  interest,  but  what  I  say  is  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  a  monetary  system  which  makes 
It  inevitable  under  all  conditions  that  the 
producers  of  the  country  must  continue  in 
debt  m  order  to  prevent  a  deflation,  and 
that  they  cannot  get  out  of  debt.  I  don't 
care  how  prosperous  they  get.  as  soon  as  they 
become  prosperoiis  our  monetary  system  cre- 
ates immediately  a  condition  of  nonpros- 
perlty  becaxise  of  the  deflation  which  ac- 
cranpaniea  it. 

Mr  Amoskson.  No;  I  would  not  say  that.  I 
would  say  our  troubles  are  so  much  less 
that  have  grown  out  of  money  and  credit 
than  out  of  other  things.  You  speak  of 
•tabllity.  and  I  will  give  you  a  figure;  a  gyro- 
■cope  over  one  wheel  of  an  automobile  does 
not  make  for  stability.  It  would  make  for 
^tabihty.  because  the  road  may  rise,  and 
what  you  want  to  make  stable  in  the  auto- 
mobile is  flexibility,  give  and  take,  the  whole 
•  thing  moving  and  yielding. 
-  Mr.  OouMaoKorca.  Suppose  you  have  a 
picture  such  as  this  one,  that  is  the  mon- 
etary base  and  this  Is  the  credit  structure, 
all  of  it  Is  circulating,  and  the  monetary 
base  practically  does  not  vary,  and  suppose 
you  were  to  get  a  prosperous  condition  in 
this  country,  producers  became  prosperous 
and  they  were  able  to  go  to  the  bank  and  pay 
up  their  debts,  you  would  Immediately  have 
a  deflation  which  would  require  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  country  to  get  in  debt  again. 
You  can  have  no  real  prosperity  in  this  coun- 
try, because  as  soon  as  it  comes.  It  Im- 
mediately creates  a  deflation. 

Mr.  Amoxbson.  Can  you  give  me  any  case  in 
history  where  in  a  period  of  prosperity  the 
total  borrowings  at  the  banks  have  gone  down 
and  produced  deflation?  It  has  never  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  GoLOSBoaotrcH.  It  Is  very  easy  to  an- 
•wer  that  question,  becaiise  as  soon  as  pros- 
^p^lty  comes  that  debt  burden  has  got  to  be 
aaa^ned.  by  somebody. 
Mr.  ANDitooN.  Nobody  does  It.  though. 
Mr.  GoLsaaoaoucH.  Why  not? 
Mr.  AMtmamm.  Because  men  do  not  borrow 
for  amusement,  they  borrow  because  they  see 
a  chance  to  make  a  profit  with  the  money. 

Mr.  GomsBoaotrcH.  They  borrow  because  In 
the  last  analysis  their  condition  makes  It  nec- 
caaary  for  them  to  borrow,  speaking  of  the 
producer  who  is.  of  course,  the  debtor,  be- 
cauae  of  the  period  of  deflation  which  comes 
on  and  entoroca  borrowing. 

If  you  had  aome  means,  and  I  dont  aay  It 
must  be  the  compensated  dollar,  but  if  we 
bada^e  means  whereby  when  we  became 
pro^erous  the  debt  currency  paid  off  could 
ba  rcflaaad  by  actual  money  then  it  would 
be  ttaaoratlcaUy  poaalble  for  all  of  the  debts 
of  the  country  to  be  paid  and  atiU  we  would 
not  have  deflation. 

Mr.  AmnasoK.  What  Is  the  plan  by  which 
you  could  avoid  that? 
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Mr.  GoLDSBOROtTGH.  I  haven't 
I  could  suggest  a  plan.    As  a  matter 
If  the  debts  of  the  covmtry  wen 
compensated  dollar   could   be 
gold  certificates  could  be  used  by|the 
ment  In  paying  the  Government" 
then  actual  money  would  go  int<  t 
and  take  the  place  of  the  credit 

Mr.  AirantsoN.  You  get  then  a 
expansion  of  credit  or  Idle  reserves 
bank,  which  would  be  unwise, 
would  be  buying  Investments, 
making  mortgage  loans  again, 
and  another. 

Mr.  GoLDSBOROXJGH.  You  can 
restrain  the  banks  from  using 
the  depositors  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anderson.  You  can  hardly 
restrain  an  unwise  use  of  credit 
at  the  same  time  restrain  wise 
uses  of  credit.    The  more  you 
of  that  sort  the  more  difficulties 
try  to  see  it  all  and  work  out  th« 
It  is  too  complicated.    The  best 
to  get  some   good  objective  co4ditions 
then  let  the  man  making  the 
under  those  conditions,  and  the 
banks  from  making   bad   Inves 
limit   the   amount  of   money 
work  with. 

Mr.   GoLosBOROUGH.    That   melins 
more  than  keeping  the  producin 
the  bondage  of  debt  all  of  the  tijne 
cannot   have   any  prosperity   if 
currency,  whether  credit  currency 
currency,  and  the  producing 
reach  the  degree  of  prosperity  vjhich 
missible  under  such  conditions. 

You  have  said  three  or  four 
quality  money  that  is  needed, 
know  in  the  Middle  Ages  when 
out  their  pouch  and  had  a  litlje 
quality  was  wonderful,  there  was 
about  the  quality,  but  it  was 
that  kept  the  people  throughou' 
Ages  in  the  terrible  conditions 

I  think  I  have  your  point  with 
this  new  money  you  want  to  pu 
able  the  community  to  get  out 
Government  to  put  out  this 
In  paying  off  the  Government's 
does  not  put  money  into  the  dettor 
paying  off  the  public  debt,  but  iifto 
hands — it  goes  to  the  man  hold 
ernment  bonds.    Their  first  thou 
It  In  the  bank,  and  when  the 
their  first  thought  Is  to  put  it  1 
Reserve.     I   don't   tWnk   you 
money-market    students    who 
with  that. 

I  think  we  should  say  «e  are 
to  you  for  leaving  your  work  and 
here  and  giving  us  the  benefit 
wide  study  and  experience,  and  t 
appreciates  very  much  the  con 
have  made  to  the  record. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  want  to  have 
of  putting  into  the  record  one  bijlletln 
Equilibrium  Creates  Purchasing 

Mr.  GoLosBORotrcH.  Without 
will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  ScRVGHAM.  1  have  an  an+ndment 
the  silver  clause  on  page  3  of  th 
was   drawn    In    consultation    w 
Pitman  and  Senator  Walsh. 
offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
graph  In  the  bill,  and  bring  up 
In  support  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  GoLosBOROCGH.  I  understocjd 
ments  ago  this  is  the  matter 
bring  out. 

Mr.  ScaxniHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  GoLDaaoRovcH.  Would  It  be 
to  have  next  Tuesday  at  10;  30 
time  to  consider  your  amendment? 

Mr.  ScRUGHAM.  Yes;   that  woifd 
factory. 

Mr.  GoLosBOROuGH.  And  also 
witnesses? 

Mr.  ScRUGHAM.  Tea;  that  la  satisfactory 
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Mr.  GoLDSBOROUGH.  Then  we  will  hear  your 
Witnesses  next  Tuesday  at  10:30  a.  m. 

The  hearing  is  now  adjourned  to  Tuesday, 
February  20,  at  10:  30  a.  m. 


The  President'i  Superhifhway  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Telescope,  by 
A.  Q.  Miller,  dealing  with  post-war  high- 
way programs. 

In  this  editorial  Mr.  Miller  discusses 
intelligently  and  forcefully  the  objec- 
tions to  overemphasis  on  the  proposed 
superhighways,  "interregional  high- 
ways," I  believe  the  President  called 
them  in  a  message  to  Congress.  It  is  my 
belief  that  Mr.  Miller's  views  are  in  hne 
with  the  views  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  have  made  any 
kind  of  a  study  of  our  highway  problems 
and  programs.  I  recommend  the  edito- 
rial to  my  colleaguec  as  being  worthy  of 
their  careful  attention. 

There  oeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    president's    SITPERHIGHWAT    PROGRAM 

(By  A.  Q.  Miller,  8r.) 

The  President's  special  message  to  Con- 
gress approving  and  emphasizing  a  four-lane 
superhighway  system  as  a  post-war  work 
program,  once  again  has  revived  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Issue  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  government — and  at  the 
same  time  has  brought  sharp  reactions  from 
the  country. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  throughout  the 
country  of  the  Importance  of  post-war  plana 
to  employ  labn*  and  materials  in  doing  post- 
war construction  work — and  there  Is  no  more 
Important  work  ahead  than  the  construction 
of  highways,  which  have  deteriorated  during 
the  past  few  years.  However,  the  issue  which 
shocked  the  country  was  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  construct  four-lane  superhighways, 
connecting  metropolitan  cities  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  »150.000  a  mile,  and  rep- 
resenting but  1  percent  of  the  total  road 
mileage  of  the  country  As  an  example  of 
what  such  a  program  would  be,  according 
to  a  map  submitted  in  the  President's  re- 
port. Kansas  would  get  one  east -west  high- 
way and  no  north-south  highway,  and  there 
would  be  no  north-south  highway  west  of 
Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Companion  road  bills  are  now  pending  In 
Congress  (House  bill  2426  and  Senate  bill 
971)  for  a  broad  and  comprehensive  road- 
construction  program.  These  bills  are  being 
studied  by  the  Road  Committees  In  both 
Houses,  and  doubtless  will  be  approved  by 
both  the  committer  and  Congress — and  they 
will  provide  a  real  post-war  road-construc- 
tion program,  placing  superhighways,  not  at 
the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  program. 

Unfortunately  the  President,  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress,  picked  out  section  7  of 
the  bills  (the  section  dealing  with  super-  or 
Inter-reglonal  highways)  and  placed  great 
stress  upon  this  feature  of  tht  bills.    A  map 
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was  Issued  showing  tentative  locations  ol 
these  superhighways  and  Washington  pub- 
licity men  exploited  the  grandeur  and  glories 
of  superhighways  between  metropolitan 
cities,  where  the  motorist  could  drive  75 
miles  an  hour  without  traffic  lights  or  In- 
terruptlona.  This  conception  of  a  post-war 
road  program  was  so  far  above  the  heads  of 
the  average  taxpayer  who  lives  in  the  wide- 
open  spaces  of  the  country,  and  who,  as  Bill 
Jeffers  once  said,  "eats  In  the  kitchen,"  that 
It  brought  a  quick  and  resounding  response, 
not  only  from  the  public,  but  also  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

Provisions  of  the  road  bills  now  pending  in 
Congress  provide  for  the  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000,000  a  year  for  3  years,  the  program 
to  be  worked  out  jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  various  State  highway 
commissions,  on  a  basis  of  75  percent  Federal 
aid  and  25  percent  State  funds.  This  sounds 
like  a  sensible  proposal  and  Is  In  line  with  the 
past  cooperative  plan  under  which  our  pres- 
ent Federal.  State,  and  Interstate  highways 
have  been  built.  The  disturbing  element  in 
the  President's  proposal  is  his  suggestion  that 
»750,0O0.000  be  taken  out  of  the  fund  an- 
nually— three-fourths  of  the  total  amount — 
for  the  super-highway  program.  James  D. 
White,  Washington  publicity  man,  exploiting 
the  Utopian  idea,  said:  "The  planners  figure 
it  would  cost  about  $750,000,000  a  year  for  a 
building  period  which  might  last  10  to  20 
years — the  program  would  make  motoring 
safer  and  much  more  fun." 

With  this  kind  of  publicity  coming  out  of 
Washington,  the  Impression  was  clearly  cre- 
ated that  the  President's  plan  was  to  super- 
sede or  be  an  alternate  plan  for  the  pending 
road  bills.  The  effect  of  the  White  House 
message  has  been  to  awaken  new  interests 
throughout  the  cotmtry  In  a  post-war  road 
program.  Road  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  Individuals  have  held  protest 
meetings  and  In  resolutions,  telegrams,  and 
letters  have  petitioned  Congress  to  give  full 
consideration  to  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
road -construction  plan,  which  will  give  pref- 
erence to  the  present  Federal,  State,  and 
Interstate  highway  system,  as  well  as  farm- 
to-market  roads.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
in  certain  eastern  metropolitan  areas  traffic 
problems  exist,  which  might  properly  become 
a  part  of  the  road-construction  problem,  sen- 
timent generally  expressed  is  that  super- 
highways should  be  subordinated  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  unfinished  system  of 
highways. 

As  previously  stated.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  President  "Jumped  the  gun"  while  Con- 
gress Is  considering  these  post-war  road  bills 
Instead  of  permitting  legislation  to  take  Its 
normal,  constitutional  course. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  1],  1944 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Lawyer 
Service  Letter,  published  by  the  New 
York  Bar  Association,  and  reprinted  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  17, 
1944.  The  article  deals  with  what  may 
become  an  epoch-making  decision  of 
xc — App. 95 


the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Stark  et  al.  against 
Wickard.  On  the  28th  day  of  February 
1944  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  its 
former  position  on  the  right  of  those  who 
are  affected  adversely  by  rulings  of  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  agencies,  and  by 
directives,  who  have  hitherto  been  de- 
nied a  remedy  in  the  courts  unless  that 
remedy  was  specifically  provided  in  the 
law.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  wrote  the 
dissenting  opinion  and  Mr.  Justice  Reed 
wrote  the  prevailing  opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THunuNG  rr  oveb 
(By  Thomas  P.  Woodlock) 

The  Lawyer  Service  Letter  (published  by 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association)  in  Its 
issue  of  March  1  draws  attention  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  it  thinks  "probably  destined  to 
be  a  landmark  In  the  field  of  Judicial  review 
of  administrative  action."  The  present  writer 
will  permit  himself  the  presumption,  as  a 
layman,  of  concurring  In  this  opinion,  and 
In  the  belief  that  the  reader  will  also  concur 
Invites  his  attention  to  the  facts  as  reported 
by  the  Letter. 

The  case  (Stark  et  al.  v.  Wickard)  arose 
over  certain  deductions  made  In  favor  of  "co- 
operatives" by  the  market  administrator  in 
the  Greater  Boston  area  in  connection  with 
a  settlement  fund  in  the  milk  producers  In- 
dtistry.  Certain  firms  protested  that  the 
act  did  not  authorize  these  pajrments,  and 
appealed  to  the  courts.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  contended  that  the  act  did  not 
permit  a  court  review  because  It  had  not 
specifically  authorized  It.  and  that  petitioners 
had  no  remedy  In  law  for  the  damages  they 
claimed  to  have  sustained.  The  case  was 
before  the  Supreme  Court  on  this  point  alone. 
The  majority  decided  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  wrong;  Justices  Frank- 
furter and  Black  dissented.  The  opinions 
of  both  sides  are  Interesting  by  reason  of  the 
Importance  of  the  principle  Involved. 

The  majority,  speaking  through  Justice 
Reed,  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  grant  or  deny  the  right  of 
appeal  from  administrative  decisions.  It 
took  the  ground  that  silence  of  the  statute 
on  the  point  did  not  constitute  a  denial  of 
that  right.  "The  authority  for  a  Judicial 
examination  of  the  validity  ;:  the  Secretary's 
(Department  of  Agriculture)  action,"  it  said, 
"is  found  in  the  existence  of  courts  and  the 
Intent  of  Congress  as  deduced  from  the  stat- 
utes and  precedents  as  hereinafter  con- 
sidered." 

On  the  court*  rests  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining the  limits  of  statutory  grants  of 
authority  to  administrative  bodies.  The 
powers  granted  to  such  bodies  may  be  ex- 
panded or  contracted  at  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches.  "But  under 
article  III  (of  the  Constitution)  Congress 
established  courts  to  adjudicate  cases  and 
controversies  as  to  claims  of  Infringement  of 
individual  rights,  whether  by  unlawful  ac- 
tion of  private  persons  or  by  the  exertion  of 
unauthorized  administrative  power."  Mr. 
Justice  Reed  answered  the  objections  com- 
monly urged  against  court  review  of  admin- 
istrative actions,  bilt  that  part  of  his  opinion 
is  of  sti^rdinate  Importance  and  Interest  as 
being  essentially  obiter.  The  essence  of  the 
opinion  Is  that  the  right  of  court  review  in 
such  cases  Is  not  denied  by  alienee  of  the 
statute  on  the  point. 

The  dissenting  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Prankfiirter  challenged  this  view.  Where  the 
text  of  a  statute  Is  silent  he  characterized 
"Judicial  review"  as  a  "mischievous  abstrac- 
tion."   He  said:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 


a  common  law  of  Judicial  review  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  •  •  •  In  the  numerous  cases 
either  granting  or  denying  Judicial  review, 
grant  or  denial  were  reached  not  by  applying 
some  'natural  law'  or  Judicial  review,  nor  on 
the  basis  of  some  general  body  of  doctrines 
for  construing  the  diverse  provisions  of  the 
great  variety  of  Federal  regulatory  statutes. 
Judicial  review  when  recognized — Its  scops 
and  its  incidence — was  derived  from  the  ma- 
terials furnished  by  the  particular  statute  in 
regard  to  which  the  opportunity  for  Judicial 
review  was  asserted. 

"This  Is  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  ths 
prior  decisions  of  this  Court  on  Judicial  re- 
view and  not  any  doctrinaire  notions  of  gen- 
eral applicability  to  statutes  based  on  differ- 
ent schemes  of  administration  and  conveying 
different  purposes  by  Congress  in  the  utili- 
zation of  administrative  and  Judicial  remedies 
for  the  enforcement  of  law.  However  useful 
Judicial  review  may  be,  it  is  for  Corigress  and 
not  for  this  Court  to  decide  when  it  may  be 
used — except  when  the  Constitution  com- 
mands It.  In  this  case  there  Is  no  such  com- 
mand." 

Down  to  the  words  *• — except  when  the 
Constitution  commands  It"  with  the  conclud- 
ing sentence.  Justice  Frankfurter  seems  to 
assert  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  or  deny 
at  will  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  acts  of 
its  administrative  agents,  but  then  comes  In 
the  "except. '  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Constitution  protects  only  a  certain  class  of 
Individual  "rights"  leaving  others  open  to 
public  or  private  violation  without  remedy? 
And,  If  so,  who  Is  to  determine  which  rights 
are  which.  If  not  the  courts?  Are  we  to  sup- 
pose that  Congress  is  the  final  Judge  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Its  own  laws?  If  not. 
what  does  Justice  Frankfurter  mean?  To 
this  ignorant  lajrman's  ear,  his  words  have 
an  ominous  suggestion  of  the  "new  despot- 
ism" described  by  Lord  Hewart  of  Bury  some 
15  years  ago.  Moreover,  such  phrases  as  "mis- 
chievous abstractions. doctrinaire  notion" 

and  the  sneer  at  "natural  law"  sound  very 
like  a  modern  "swing"  rendering  "by  ear"  of 
what  once  was  accepted  as  a  noble  musical 
theme.  Which  Is  why  this  layman  says 
"Amen"  to  the  majority. 


Votes  for  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Times  of  March  17,  1944,  correctly, 
in  my  judgment,  designating  the  action 
of  the  President  in  conducting  a  poll  of 
the  Governors  on  the  soldier  vote  bill  a 
political  move.  I  believe  the  editorial 
expresses  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
situation,  and  that  time  will  show  that 
the  country  as  a  whole  has  the  same  view 
that  is  expressed  concisely  in  the  edi- 
torial, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro.  as  follows: 

POLmCS  OB  THX  LAW? 

Like  other  administration  tactics  on  sol- 
dier vote  legislation,  the  President's  call  upon 
the  Governors  for  an  Uzunediate  opinion  on 
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•eeepUbU^y  of  the  bill  Just  paaeed  by  Con- 
graii  ts  •  political  move.  It  Is  designed  to 
build  up  «  ponible  excuse  for  veto  of  the  bill 
and  St  the  same  time  to  put  th«  Governors 
on  the  spot,  more  than  one-half  of  them 
being  Republicans. 

Some  of  the  Governors,  like  Governor 
Bchoeppel.  of  Kansas,  could  reply  at  once  be- 
tbelr  States  have  sbsentee  voting  laws 
take  care  of  the  situation.  But 
Ilka  Governor  Donnell,  of  Missouri, 
could  make  no  such  Immediate  reply  because 
the  legislatures  of  their  States  are  yet  to  act 
with  provlslcns  for  absentee  voting  by  men 
OfvatMm  and  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
tlila  tmuBtrf.  The  Iflaoart  Legislature  and 
sereral  others  are  now  in  session,  while  still 
others  are  scheduled  to  meet  in  forthcom- 
ing weeks  or  months. 

Of  course,  the  President  knows  *11  this. 
Tet  he  calls  for  an  Immediate  response  by 
wire,  stating  whether  the  congressional  bill 
Is  DOW  acceptable  imder  laws  of  the  several 
States:  or.  if  not.  whether  the  necessary  steps 
wUl  be  taken  to  make  It  acceptable  before 
July  15.  In  other  words,  what  the  President 
wants — right  now — is  a  statement  from  vari- 
ous Oovcmora  guaranteeing  what  the  legisla- 
tures of  their  States  are  going  to  do.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  what  the  legisl^ures  ought 
to  do.  The  Governors  may  have  their  opin- 
ions about  that,  along  with  the  legislatures. 

Some  of  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
might  feel  that  absentee  voting  and  control 
of  elections  generally  were  State  functlonr  al- 
together and  that  there  was  no  legal  or  ocher 
necessity  for  conforming  with  the  Federal 
Ml. 

Bat  the  President  wants  to  know  the  whole 
business  right  itow  and  by  wire.  He  could 
not  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  such  Infor- 
mation from  all.  or  even  a  majority,  of  the 
Governors,  within  the  10  days  he  is  allowed 
for  passing  on  the  congressional  bill  himself. 
But  instead  of  reaching  his  own  decision  on 
that  bill  he  would  pttfs  the  buck  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  use  their  replies  or  the  absence 
of  them  as  the  basis  for  a  veto  if  he  should 
be  Inclined  to  that  action. 

This  Is  in  line  with  the  New  Deal  political 
maneuvering  on  soldier  votes  from  the  out- 
set. The  scheme  was  to  get  control  of  those 
votes  by  short-cut  and  illegal  methods,  and 
If  that  failed  then  to  shout  that  the  service- 
men had  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote. 
There  has  been  no  such  purpose  behind  the 
bill  Just  passed  by  Congress  and  there  is  no 
such  purpoaa  In  tat  SUtea.  The  aim  has 
been  that  the  one  form  of  voting,  like  all 
the  others,  should  be  proper  and  legal  under 
the  Constitution.  Does  tha  President  want 
that  kind  of  voting  or  some  other  kind? 


Views  9t  the  Pablk  on  the  Soldier-Vote 
Sitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

or  IlfDIANA 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  TOT  UNTTRD  STATES 

Friday.  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  three  editorials  from  Indiana 
newspapers,  all  of  which  appear  to  shed 
light  on  the  public's  view  of  the  soldier- 
vote  situation  In  this  country. 


^  ews 


Prom  the  Indianapolis 
20,  1944,  an  editorial  entitled 
eral  Ballot":  from  the  Ind 
of  March  21. 1944.  entitled 
Act";  and  a  third  editoria 
subject  from  the  South 
of  March  17, 1944,  entitled 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

THAT  nDSSAL 


of  March 
"That  Fed- 
ana  polls  Star 
Let  the  States 
on  the  same 
tend  Tribune 
Soldier  Vote." 
the  editorials 
n  the  Record, 
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Indiana's    Republican 
and  party  organization 
worried  over  whether  to  enact 
personnel  vote  bill  that  will 
eral  ballot  provided  for  in 
passed  by  Congress. 

The  congressional  act  woul< 
ballot  as  valid  only  if  the  vot  t 
bad  no  provision  for   absent 
could  not  obtain  an  absent-voi  er 
his  home  State      The.  Federil 
not  be  good,  even  under  thes ; 
course,  unless  It  complied 
the  voter's  home  State. 

Indiana  is  well  able  to 
voting,  as  the  Constitution 
free  government  demand.    It 
people  in  the  armed  forces 
portiuUty  to  cast  a  lawful 
were  at  home  and  free  to 
of  citizenship  at  election  timt 

In  principle,  it  would  be 
Indiana  refused  to  extend 
couragement  to  the  casting  of 
by   a   New   Deal   administrat 
Dealers  have  no  conscience 
comes  to  using  public  money 
sure  to  carry  an  election. 
be  aided  in  any  conspiracy 
control  from  the  States,  but 
who  falls  In  a  good-faith 
home-State  ballot  deserves 

The  issue  is  well  put  in 
who  would  refuse  to  count 
who  has  sent  a  Federal  ballot 
fighting  front. 
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An  Interesting  feature  of 
appeal  to  the  Governors  of 
out  what  their  States  are 
prepare  to  do  in  enabling 
is  that  the  replies  reveal  that 
is  pretty   much   the  same 
When  Congress  declined  to 
eral   ballot"  his  Informal 
which  soldiers  and  others  co\|ld 
luimes  of  those  few  whom 
the    President    accused    the 
'•fraud."     Now  he  is  getting 
surance  that  the  only  "fraud 
unconstitutional  proposal. 

Apparently  the  Attorney 
body  In  the  administration, 
the  President's  attention  to 
the  United  States  Constitutl4n 
explicitly  what  must  be  on 
for  the  election  ai  Presidents 
dents  and  how  the  responsibility 
States  to  determine  the 
own  citlaens  to  vote 
impressed  with  the  pos^ibilit 
necessary   to   take   the 
eratlon. 

Governor  Schrlcker  was 
assured  the  President  that 
lovis  to  see  that  the 
to  vote,  and  he  will 
ment  of  any  suitable,  legislat^i 
needed.  ^  That  was 
been  no  doubt  about  Indiana 
might  have  told  the  Presldei  t 
there  is  not  a  chance  in  tlM 
dlana  will  do  anything  that 
the  Constitution.   Tbere  is 
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voting  or  he 
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conditions,  of 
the  laws  of 


good  thing  if 
statutory  en- 
i  ballot  put  out 
on.     The    New 
whatever  when  it 
otBcial  pros- 
should  not 
seize  election 
service  voter 
to  obtain  his 
consideration. 
\  he  question  of 
vote  of  a  man 
In  from  the 


he  Presidential 
States  to  find 
I^epared  or  will 
to  vote 
State  sentiment 
congressional, 
as  a  "Fed- 
of  paper  on 
write  in  the 
would  vote, 
lawnaakers    of 
<ation-wide  as- 
Involved  is  his 
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Boosters  being  able  to  vote  if  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  see  that  the  ballots,  legal  consti- 
tutional ballots,  get  to  the  men  and  are  re- 
turned in  time. 

Cmly  6  of  the  42  Governors  who  have  re- 
plied say  their  States  will  accept  the  Federal 
ballot  he  is  urging.  The  answers  from  13 
States  say  no  legislation  is  pending  or  pro- 
posed in  an  attempt  to  validate  the  suggested 
FMeral  ballot.  The  plain  inference  is  that 
those  ballots  are  looked  on  now  as  invalid 
and  imconstitutional  and  would  be  so  viewed 
In  Nov^nber.  They  wotihJ  not  be  accepted 
and  could  not  be  counted. 

The  Presidential  canvass  ol  sentiment 
among  the  Governors  of  the  48  States  should 
convince  him  that  be  was  wrong  in  ti>e  hrst 
place  when  he  tried  to  force  his  Federal  ballot 
onto  them.  The  sensible  course,  in  fact,  the 
only  constitutional  way,  would  be  to  leave 
the  voting  to  the  SUtes,  as  the  basic  law  of 
the  land  provides.  Indiana  and  others  may 
be  relied  on  to  give  due  consideration  to  their 
servicemen.  The  returns  from  some  other 
States  should  not  be  vitiated  or  questioned 
because  of  unconstitutional  interference 
with  constitutional  procedure. 

SOLDIZR    VOTE 

President  Roosevelt's  request  for  all  State 
governors'  opinions  on  the  so-called  soldier 
voting  bill  passed  to  him  by  Congress  sug- 
gests that  be  is  trying  to  create  a  certam 
political  atmosphere.  If  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  various  States'  laws  pertaining  to 
voting  by  members  of  the  military  forces,  be 
could  easily  become  so  by  asking  for  infor- 
mation that  is  available  In  Washington. 
That  Information  has  been  widely  published. 
Without  great  efiort  he  also  could  become 
personally  familiar  with  the  movements 
within  the  various  States,  including  Indiana, 
to  facilitate  voting  by  military  service  mem- 
bers. Where  the  Federal  voting  blU  spe- 
cifically is  concerned  the  President,  as  Rep- 
resentative CHAaL£8  A.  Hat  lech  of  Indiana, 
points  out,  once  "professed  to  know  just 
what  every  State  could  do  and  could  not  do." 

Most  of  the  governors  receiving  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  judgment  of  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  ballot  measure  are  Republicans. 
Possibly  their  responses  will  be  used  by  him 
as  an  excuse  for  a  veto.'  Repa&sage  over  a 
veto  would  not  be  certain,  judging  by  the 
division  of  votes  in  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress on  the  measure  emerging  from  the 
inter-House  conference.  Whether  or  not  this 
measure  becomes  law,  the  apparent  Roosevelt 
strategy  will  be  to  try  to  convince  the  armed 
service  members  that  congressional  oppo- 
nents of  the  Administration's  bob-tailed  bal- 
lot scheme  have  "disfranchised"  them.  By 
late  next  summer,  of  course,  the  voting  laws 
of  the  large  majority  of  States  will  be  more 
favorable  for  armed  service  members  wishing 
to  vote.  They  will  be  able  to  vote  not  merely 
on  the  presidency,  as  proposed  In  practical 
effect  by  the  Administration  strategists,  but 
on  State  and  local  offices  as  well. 


Science  and  a  Lasting  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
taken  from  the  New  York  Ht'rald  Tribune 
of  Thursday,  March  23,  written  by 
Waldemar  KaempfTert.  and  published  in 
tlw  Herald  Tribune  as  an  advertisement 
Piiid  for  by  the  International  Latex 
Corporation  of  my  own  Slate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"SCIENCE    AND    A    LASTING    PEACE 

"(By  Waldemar  Kaemp  ffert) 
"Despite  the  reluctance  of  the  great  powers 
to  yield  their  ancient  sovereignties  in  the 
Interest  of  world  unity  the  signs  are  plain 
enough  that  as  science  and  teclinology  sweep 
on.  unification  proceeds  rapidly. 

"It  means  something  that  an  Englishman, 
a  Frenchman,  an  American,  an  Australian 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  bc^  far  as  their 
clothes  are  concerned.  It  means  something 
that  automobiles  are  very  much  alike;  that 
electric  lights  In  millions  of  hemes  here  and 
abroad  glow  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principle.  It  means  sonrethlng  that  Hotten- 
tots. Chinese,  Americans,  and  Englishmen 
rock  with  laughter  at  the  same  film  or  thriU 
to  a  symphony  short -waved  from  New  York 
to  London.  It  means  something  that  in  all 
advanced  countries  people  travel  in  similar 
trains,  steamers,  or  planes,  cook  by  gas  sup- 
plied by  a  gasometer,  suck  dirt  out  of  carpets 
by  electricity  shot  from  a  central  station.  It 
means  something  that  mass  production  and 
standardization,  which  are  the  hallmarks  of 
a  developed  industrial  technology,  have  been 
adopted  by  every  Industrial  netion.  At  the 
bottom  of  all  this  lies  the  conviction  that 
science  and  technology  are  good  in  them- 
selves and  are  worth  cultivating  for  social 
and  economic  reasons. 

"a  WOBLD-UNirriNC  rCtBCE 

"Clearly,  we  have  in  science  a  world-unify- 
ing force  that  should  be  systematically  and 
rationally  applied.  Already  th«!re  are  in  the 
world,  perhaps.  250.000  first-class  research 
chemists,  biologists,  physicist:},  and  engi- 
neers. These  men  and  women  in  normal 
times  meet  in  international  conventions  and 
give  freely  of  their  knowledge  to  the  world. 
No  questions  are  asked  about  the  race,  na- 
tionality, or  creed  of  these  internationalists. 
We  have  here  the  nucleus  of  an  organization 
that  could  weld  the  world  psychologically 
and  socially  into  a  unit. 

"Science  ought  to  be  discusse<l  at  the  peace 
table  and  not  just  politics,  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, and  economic  rights — the  kind  of 
science  that  will  really  usher  in  a  new  order. 
Science  has  never  had  more  than  half  a 
chance.  It  .  as  had  to  develoji  in  the  face 
of  frustration,  even  of  downright  suppres- 
sion. Let  us  then  at  the  peace  table  organ- 
ize research  on  a  world-wide  s:ale  with  the 
intention  of  raising  all  countries  to  a  single 
high  intellectual  and  economic  level,  of  giv- 
ing all  peoples  a  common  ou:look,  and  of 
thus  preparing  them  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
single  political  .order.  We  ne<;d  experience 
In  thinking  and  acting  together  if  we  are  to 
convince  ourselves  that  more  is  to  be  gained 
by  regarding  the  land,  the  sea.  and  the  air 
as  a  whole  than  by  regions  and  countries, 

"Suppose,  therefore,  we  organize  a  world 
scientific  commission  and  suppose  that  we 
finance  it  by  contributions  irom  partici- 
pating nations.  One-quarter  of  1  percent  of 
pre-war  budgets  would  be  enough. 

"The  commission  would  first  map  out  what 
has  been  accomplished.  Gaps  ;n  our  knowl- 
edge would  appear.  The  program  of  research 
would  be  framed  to  fill  them  as  well  as  to 
advance  existing  knowledge,  /is  the  results 
poured  in  some  of  the  major  disgraces  of 
our  scientific  record  would  be  expunged. 


"It  Is  a  disgrace  that  millions  must  still 
groan  with  arthritis.  It  Is  a  disgrace  that 
the  conquest  of  cancer  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  have  only  the  vaguest 
notion  of  what  happens  when  a  piece  of 
beefsteak  is  chewed  and  digested.  Because 
we  know  so  little  of  the  mechanics  of 
heredity — why  we  Inherit  blue  eyes  or  stub 
noses  and  some  afflictions  from  our  parents — 
it  Is  a  disgrace  that  we  cannot  pick  out  of 
the  American  population  the  18,000,000  who 
are  themselves  mentally  sound  but  who  are 
believed  to  be  the  carriers  of  mental  disease 
that  can  be  passed  on.  It  is  a  disgrace  that 
millions  of  chemical  compounds  remain  to 
be  discovered — compounds  of  immense  p>o- 
tentiallties  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  disgrace  that  we  cannot  pre- 
dict what  the  weather  will  be  a  fortnight 
hence  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

"rRxnrs  of  organized  research 
"If  we  organize  research  to  remove  these 
and  many  other  disgraces,  we  shall  not  only 
Improve  the  lot  of  mankind,  but  change 
world  outlook.  Enlist  the  aid  of  the  sociol- 
ogist to  predict  the  consequences  of  discovery 
and  invention,  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  and 
It  lies  within  our  power  to  direct  social 
change,  to  Irabue  the  world  with  new  social 
purpose,  to  prepare  the  world  for  unit. 

"No  vast  palace  of  research  is  necessary. 
Universities  that  accept  grants  under  the 
plan  would  still  conduct  research  on  their 
own  account.  So  would  the  great  founda- 
tions and  Industries.  The  Commission 
would  be  fully  aware  of  Its  soci&l  function, 
meaning  that  the  unknown  would  be  pene- 
trated with  no  thought  of  profit,  yet  with 
the  conviction  that  direct  material  and  in- 
tellectual benefits  would  accrue.  The  Com- 
mission would  concern  itself  not  with  in- 
ventions as  such  but  with  the  discovery  of 
pilnclples  that  Inventors,  engineers,  phy- 
sicians, and  farmers  could  apply. 

"Year  after  year  the  work  would  go  on. 
The  lagging  biological  sciences  would  re- 
ceive an  enormous  impetus,  and  the  social 
sc  entists  and  psychologists  would  be  able 
to  make  field  studies  and  conduct  experi- 
ments on  a  scale  unprecedented.  We  want 
to  accelerate  the  process  of  unification  that 
has  begun  with  steamships,  radio,  airplanes, 
motion  pictures,  and  engineering. 

"SCIENCE  AND  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

"The  World  Scientific  Commission  must 
concern  Itself  with  the  broad  pattern  of  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  with  the  organization  and 
support  of  research.  That  pattern  must  be 
shot  through  and  through  with  social  pur- 
pose. What  does  relativity  mean  to  me? 
Why  are  physicists  bombarding  atoms?  What 
good  will  it  do  when  they  find  out  how  mat- 
ter and  how  the  universe  is  put  together? 
Such  questions  probe  deep  into  meanings 
that  are  rarely  revealed  In  the  classroom. 
Both  the  social  point  of  view  and  the  scien- 
tific approach  to  any  problem  must  be  ac- 
quired by  the  masses  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
the  Americas.  It  may  take  decades  but  the 
project  Is  worth  undertaking. 

"Give  VIS  International  cooperation  in  sci- 
ence and  soon  there  will  be  cooperation  in 
other  fields.  For  Invariably  change  in  sci- 
ence means  social  change,  so  that  new  dis- 
coveries In  turn  call  for  cooperation  in  gov- 
ernment to  make  the  most  of  them.  With 
peace  maintained  by  an  international  police 
force  and  experience  in  cooperation  gained 
by  the  international  organization  of  science 
(the  one  subject  on  which  we  can  agree),  the 
world  will  begin  to  think  of  unity  not  as 
something  Utopian,  but  as  something  neces- 
sary." 

As  a  public  service,  we  present  this  sound 
proposal  for  a  lasting  peace  based  on  living 
knowledge. 

International  Latex  Corporation, 
:  Playtex  Park,  Dover,  Del. 


British  Air  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREffENTATTVEa 

Friday,  March  24, 1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  steamship  companies  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  urging  that  the  Congress 
should  adopt  a  policy  which  would  au- 
thorize steamship  companies  to  operate 
air  lines. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  made 
by  our  steamship  companies  is  the  alle- 
gation that  British  steamship  companies 
will  be  operating  air  lines  and  that,  unless 
our  Government  takes  the  step  sug- 
gested, our  steamship  companies  would 
suffer  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  the  premise,  the 
premise  itself  is  incorrect.  The  British 
(jrovernment  has  not  decided  to  depart 
from  its  chosen  instrument  policy  where- 
by a  single  company,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, operates  all  of  the  British  inter- 
national air  service.  According  to  a  dis- 
patch appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  March  17,  1944,  the  intention  to 
adhere  to  the  chosen  instrument  policy 
has  been  reiterated  by  Sir  Archibald  Sin- 
clair, Secretary  of  State  for  Air,  Air  Min- 
istry. This  indicates  no  intention  what- 
soever of  having  steamship-operated  air 
lines  under  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  great  international  trade  routes. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  Include  here  the 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  follows: 

London.— Air  Minister  Sinclair  told  the 
House  of  Commons  last  night  that  some  sub- 
sidized public  corporation,  or  corporations, 
would  continue  to  operate  the  long  overseas 
air  routes  after  the  war.  The  Air  Minister 
said  a  government  instrument,  such  as  Brit- 
ish Overseas  Airways  which  now  represents 
British  flag  air  commerce  abroad,  would  have 
to  fly  the  long  routes  which  couldn't  pay  on 
a  commercial  basis.  His  statement,  made 
d— -ing  the  civil  aviation  debate,  pointed  out 
that  while  there  is  no  statutory  bar  against 
private  interests  operating  unsubsidized 
services,  the  Government  or  Parliament  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  let  private  operators  fly 
the  lucrative  routes,  such  as  from  New  York 
to  London,  leaving  the  Government  *o  fly  un- 
profitable mileage  out  to  India. 

Mr.  Sinclair  said  he  believed  unsul>sidized 
operation  of  the  great  routes  across  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  oceans  were  a  long  time  off. 
He  argued  that  even  a  government  corpora- 
tion would  meet  plenty  of  competition,  re- 
quiring wise  control.  Such  control,  said  the 
Air  Minister,  would  be  made  more  difficult  If 
the  principle  of  state-owned  or  controlled 
monopoly,  to  which  other  countries  and  do- 
minions are  committed,  were  abandoned. 

The  Air  Minister  also  announced  that  In 
addition  to  converting  four  types  of  military 
aircraft,  the  Government  plans  seven  new 
types  of  civil  planes.  First,  the  big  Bristol 
trans-Atlantic  pressurized  land  plane;  sec- 
ond, a  land  plane  weighing  perhaps  100.000 
pounds  with  a  pressurized  cabin,  for  the 
North  Atlantic  route  via  Newfoundland; 
third,  a  70,000-pound  pressurized  plane  for 
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Mtdlum*fmnt>  trunk  routes;  fourth,  a  40,000- 
pound  prMranaed  80-pMMnger  plane  for 
BurofMAn  and  otb«r  ilMrt  or  oMdium  mtt- 
leM:  fifth,  a  j«t-prapttl«d  pluM  wltto  •  sp««d 
ttc««>dlng  all  existing  craft;  sixth,  a  14-pa** 
Mnger  fttitor  land  plana  for  th«  coloslaa  and 
United  Kingdom:  atveiltto.  an  tjQIO-pouiKl 
plana  for  faedtr  or  UM  acrvtM. 


If  I  Wfff  PrtiUUnl 

nnNiioff  Of  fimdBfff 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  em.im»»o 

m  TUB  HBNATS  OT  TNI  UNnTD  rTATIt 

Fridaih  March  24  (leoislattve  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
President,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
21,  I  delivered  an  address  on  the  lecture 
course  at  North  Park  College.  Chicago, 
m.,  which  has  provoked  considerable 
comment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RxcoRD,  where  it  may  be  read  by 
persons  interested. 

It  la  aald  that  96  Senators  and  48  Oov- 
emors  secretly  ponder  the  thought,  "What 
I  would  do  tf  I  were  President."  Do  not  $«' 
alarmed.  I  am  not  a  candidate.  All  rules 
have  exceptions.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  flip- 
pant or  disrespectful  toward  the  highest  clTll 
ofBce  on  this  earth;  but  quite  to  the  contrary, 
I  earnestly  feel  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  America  and  the  world  if  every  voter  this 
fall  should  most  seriously  ask  himself  that 
^IMtton.  I  am  not  trying  to  dig  up  mere 
ccndklatea.  but  I  am  urging  that  we  do  more 
constructive  thinking  about  this  all-impor- 
tant ofBce  and  more  constructive  thinking 
about  whom  we  select  to  fill  it. 

There  is  no  office  In  all  the  world  quite  so 
important  to  135.000.000  Americans  and  the 
other  2.000.000.000  Inhabitants  of  the  earth 
•a  is  the  ofltce  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tonight  insofar  as  I  am  able.  I  hope 
to  keep  away  from  the  international  aspects 
of  the  (rfBce  and  deal  only  with  Its  domestic 
phases.  And  while  I  hope  to  be  pointedly 
objective.  I  am  not  speaking  for  nor  against 
any  poliucal  party,  neither  am  I  speaking  for 
nor  against  any  candidate. 

In  the  approaching  election  the  people's 
liberty  and  the  people's  freedom  will  either 
regain  aome  lost  ground  or  slip  a  little  closer 
to  the  apparently  inevitable  precipice  of  one- 
man  rule.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  this 
Republic  stands  at  the  crossroads  tonight.  It 
has  long  since  passed  the  crossroads.  It  has 
already  traveled  too  many  miles  down  the 
wrong  road.  The  choice  in  November  will 
determine  whether  we  shall  keep  going  down 
that  wrong  road  or  retrace  our  steps  and  get 
back  on  the  right  road. 

At  the  outset  let  me  emphasize  that  there 
la  nothing  wrong  with  our  glorious  Republic, 
that  an  application  of  more  and  more  de- 
mocracy will  not  cxire.  The  founding  fa- 
thers weighed  every  danger  and  miMle  every 
effort  to  forestall  all  hazards  when  they  wrote 
the  great  document  thenceforth  known  as 
the  American  Ck>nstitution.  Even  though 
many  of  its  provisions  were  the  result  of  com- 
promise. Gladstone's  classic  observation  has 
lost  none  of  iu  poignancy  with  the  passing  of 
the  yean  that  It  la  "ths  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man."  Most  emphatically 
Hxen  ia  nothing  wrong  with  our  basic  law. 
Our  trouble  comes  from  an  abandoiunent  of 
its  sacred  provisions. 


To  avoid  the  possible  tyrt  any  of  one-man 
rule  the  statesmen  of  1787  cr  eated  the  trinity 
of  separats  executive.  Judlcii  1,  and  legislative 
powers;  and  they  dsvlssd  a  i  ystem  of  unlqus 
checks  and  balances  amoi  g  them.  Many 
powtrs,  too,  wars  rtssrved  o  ths  soverslgn 
•utM.  In  a  chsck  tyatnn,  iigh'handvd,  ar- 
bitrary, and  an  nbstinats  att  tudn  on  ths  pmt 
of  any  on*  of  ths  thrs*  bfi  nobM  wtnild  by 
UrtiM  of  thfai  dlvi«i/>n  nmt  t  Is  MfMtlon 
tmi  impotsney  But  ttM  wnKJlig  MUtn 
prafsrrad  (h«  risk  of  "popii  ir  InoompttsfiM 
to  sflkitnt  tyranny  " 

It  !•  tfMMlU  for  Ml  p«r«m  •  mt«lilr>«  up  ths 
OmtgrMi  to  prMtiM  aatrsf  m  MMtiuasv  for 
vsf y  Uma  or  Uir  ths  9  iismbsrs  of  ths 
•ui/rMM  Ceun  to  ie  M^btii  unfortunstsiy  it 
is  rstatlvsly  Msy  for  eiM  rik  ft  in  ths  oflks  of 
Chi«f  iRMiitlv*  fttbor  to  ttm  Mm  MWtn 
of  ths  otbsr  oeenllfisto  bn  mImi  or  to  clop 
eompUMly  ths  whssis  of  go  'srnmsnt,  That 
Is  ttts  dangsrous  slsmsut  Iu  lUr  systsm.  Ths 
only  iDsuraiics  that  ws  may  aks  against  such 
a  eonttngsncy  is  that  ths  f  resldsnt  sslsetsd 
by  us  be  dsvotsd  to  ths  lett  »r  and  ths  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  that  hi  possess  unuvual 
qualitiss  of  leadership  and  that  hs  be  con- 
structively cooperative. 

With  our  coimtry  engaged  In  two  major 
wars  and  American  aoldieri  fighting  on  73 
battle  fronts,  we  naturally  tl  Ink  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  Commander  in  <  'h\et.  Under  the 
Constitution,  the  President  i  i  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  th<  Navy.  However, 
modern  wars  are  waged  by  war  experts  and 
war  technicians,  and  they  an  directed  by  pro- 
fessional warriors  and  not  by  civilians,  in- 
cluding the  President,  so  in  reality  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  is  a  war  lead  ;r  in  theory  only. 
Through  this  orderly  arrargement  between 
our  civil  and  military  authc  rities  the  United 
States  has  fought  and  wot  Its  many  wars. 
Long  ago  we  began  training  »refully  selected 
young  men  at  West  Point,  J  nnapolis,  and  in 
cur  numerous  war  colleges,  or  the  grim  task 
of  directing  war.  Excellent  progress  In  our 
two  current  wars  Is  being  r  lade  because  the 
President  has  wisely  left  th;  making  of  war 
to  the  career  men  we  have  trained  to  fight 
war.  The  people  themselv(  s  determine  the 
war  policies  of  the  Nation  a  id  the  President, 
as  their  chosen  leader,  carrie  s  them  out.  The 
inspired  and  eloquent  Chu  chill  has  stated 
the  American  people's  war  >ollcies  perfectly. 
I  quote  the  Prime  Minister 

"You  ask.  what  is  our  pol  cy?  I  will  say  It 
is  to  wage  war  by  sea,  lar  i,  and  air,  with 
all  our  might  and  with  all  1  be  strength  that 
God  can  give  us. 

"To  wage  war  against  a  m<  nstrous  tyranny, 
never  surpassed  in  the  dark,  lamentable  cata- 
log of  hunuin  crime.    That  a  our  policy. 

"You  ask.  what  is  our  aii  i?  I  can  answer 
In  one  word.  It  is  victory;  vi  ;tory  at  all  costs; 
Victory  in  spite  of  all  tern  ir;  victory,  how- 
ever long  and  hard  the  n  lad  may  be.  for 
without  victory  there  is  no  siirvival. 

"I  have  nothing  to  offer  but  blood,  toil, 
tears,  and  sweat." 

So  spoke  the  mighty  Cbur  :hUl. 

Now.  may  we  pass  on  to  tl:  e  important  cur- 
rent political  domestic  issue  .  •  For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  growing  conflict  between 
the  Chief  Executive  and  the  i  kingress.  Hardly 
a  day  pasaea  that  the  executive  department 
is  not  bitterly  assailed  by  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
President  loses  no  opport\  nity  to  assault, 
not  the  Members  of  Cc  ngress  but  the 
Congreea  as  such  as  a  wh  >le.  As  a  result 
the  President's  strength  in  Congress  is 
shrinking.  In  a  year  in  whi  ;h  the  Presidency 
itself  is  at  stake,  control  of  Congress  is  held 
by  the  political  opponents  which  he  has  in 
l>oth  political  parties,  whc  are  determined 
to  influence  the  handling  al  affairs  at  home 
and  shape  America's  policle  i  abroad. 

All  political  observers  re  ^ardless  of  their 
political  predilections  say  hat  In  the  next 
election  the  minority  pan  y  In  the  House 
will  become  the  majority  pa  rty  and  that  the 


two  political  parties  will  be  evenly  divided 
In  the  Senate.  They  predict  that  the  Presi- 
dent's influence  in  Congreas,  already  beyond 
repair,  will  approach  the  vanishing  point 
after  the  November  election,  should  Mr. 
Roosevelt  be  reelected.  Therefore  should  the 
present  rtmninf  WW  between  thp  Executive 
and  the  Oongrsee  perelst,  America  will  find 
herself  In  »  war  crisis  and  in  a  poet-war  crisis 
and  her  Government  lit  a  hopeleee  deadloek. 

Only  a  fool  would  cUnie  hie  tyea  to  this 
Impendlttg  rrlMln  U  r»v«r»Hn(loWM  all  Of  ttoo 
other  polltlrnl  Isnups  of  the  aPPrOMhltlf 
eampeiitt.  Uiile«Mi  the  randidates  for  the 
prssidsney—and  all  of  them—give  the  pet/pie 
SMUraiK^e  that  thoy  Mil  provide  dynainlo 
leadsrshtp  and  et  the  same  time  vntp0r»Ut 
fully  with  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branrh 
of  the  Oove/niitent,  the  voters  muat  r»J«ct 
them  in  tlie  imm*  of  survlvKl  Make  no  mis. 
take;  above  all  else  there  must  be  full  co- 
operation between  the  Executive,  the  Con- 
giess,  and  ths  States,  or  the  United  States 
of  America  cannot  begin  to  meet  her  stag- 
gerinf  war  burdens  and  her  staggering  post- 
war obligations.  The  consequences  of  fur- 
ther conflict  In  government  are  too  awful  to 
contemplate. 

In  the  spirit  of  unified  war  effort  and  to 
promote  speed  and  efficiency  Congress  has 
delegated  much  authority  to  the  executive 
department.  Congress  is  an  awkward  body 
with  extremely  heavy  burdens  outside  the 
realm  of  passing  laws  and  so.  rather  than 
woik  out  the  details  of  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  rapidly  changing,  complicated,  and 
Involved  subjects.  It  has  been  content  to 
lay  down  a  general  principle  and  leave  it  to 
administrative  agencies  to  set  up  necessary 
rtiles  and  regulations.  Good  as  were  its  in- 
tentions this  has  proven  most  unfortunate 
and  has  all  but  changed  our  democracy  from 
a  government  by  constitutional  law  into  a 
government  by  unconstitutional  Executive 
edict. 

Executive  administrative  agencies,  am- 
bitious for  arbitrary  power,  have  stretched 
and  expanded  and  enlarged  the  relatively 
minor  authority  delegated  to  them  by  Con- 
gress into  a  limitless  and  vast  legislative  op- 
eration. The  office  of  Attorney  General  has 
searched  days  on  end  among  the  acts  of 
Congress  for  some  flimsy  pretext  upon  which 
to  base  executive  legislative  powers.  Many 
administrative  agencies  have  been  set  up 
without  any  specific  legislative  authority 
whatsoever.  Corporate  government  agencies 
have  been  created  which  Congress  did  not 
authorize  and  they  have  assumed  the  power 
to  obtain  funds  from  sources  other  than 
congressional  appropriations,  thus  robbing 
Congress  of  its  constitutional,  traditional, 
and  Jealous  power  over  the  purse.  The  Pres- 
ident has  established,  created,  abolished,  and 
consolidated  countless  bureaus  without  so 
much  as  consulting  Congress. 

A  President,  if  he  is  to  be  trusted  by  the 
people,  should  display  an  honest  patience 
with  Congress.  If  individual  Members  make 
mistakes,  if  some  of  them  quaU  before  the 
threats  of  special  interest  presstire,  if  at  times 
its  leadership  appears  weak  and  irieflective. 
If  it  hesitates  and  moves  with  muddled  un^- 
certainty,  be  saddened  but  be  patient  be- 
cause after  all  Congress  is  but  a  replica  of 
the  people.  Congress  can  never  rise  far  above 
their  aspirations  and  their  ability.  Congress 
is  not  only  an  actual  cross-section  of  the 
people,  it  reflects  their  moods  and  their  inner 
selves.  Let  me  make  it  plain  therefore  that 
a  President  or  a  bureaucrat  or  a  private  cit- 
izen who  has  no  faith  in  the  institution  of 
Congress  has  no  faith  in  the  people.  If  he 
becomes  irked  and  holds  Congress  in  con- 
tempt you  may  be  sure  he  holds  the  people 
in  contempt  also.  A  President's  attitude 
toward  the  institution  of  Congress  is  a  dead 
giveaway  as  to  how  he  feels  toward  the  people. 

The  founding  fathers  with  their  great 
failh   In    tile    people    clearly    indicated    ail 
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through  the  Constitution  their  determination 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
the  important  department  ol  this  new  Gov- 
ernment. Too,  they  ordained  that  It  be 
connected  closely  with  ths  people,  and  they 
gave  the  people  a  check  through  biennial 
Mngrcssional  eleotlons  to  mollify,  ehange,  or 
approve  the  polleies  of  Coniress.  The 
men  who  wrote  the  Oonntit  itl'm  Msdo  no 
Iswful  provi*ion— war  or  no  wur,  MMfffney 
or  no  cinerientfy— lor  the  KN<«utlve  to  mim 
ids  Uwmsiiitti  and  policy 'nuiktug  fuiMtiotia 
of  Kovrrnment, 

Ten  dsye  ago  two  very  alinlfleant  thlnsi 
OMUrred,  The  Barueh'Namiock  report  on 
demohiiijfstion  and  rMonvention  was  filed, 
About  the  tame  time.Senatoi'  Oaoaoa  Intro- 
duced a  mil  on  this  identical  subject  in  the 
Senate  The  Uuruch  plan  and  the  Ueorge 
plan  were  strtklnfly  similar  In  their  i^- 
proaches.  Both  recommended  about  the 
same  procedure  and  about  the  dame  form  of 
organization.  The  George  bill  was  referred  to 
a  etandlng  Senate  committee  where  It  Is  pre- 
sumed hearings  would  be  arranged  and  all 
provisions  examined  critically  by  friend  and 
foe  In  accordance  with  the  i)est  democratic 
traditions.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the 
Baruch  report  before  the  President  began 
making  appointments  under  it.  Here  Is  a 
program  affecting, every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  America,  and  the  President  brazenly 
denies  the  people  or  their  representatives  the 
right  to  modify  it  or  approve  it. 

Volumes  of  Executive  orders  have  been  is- 
sued by  this  administration  In  the  past  11 
years.  Last  September  the  count  stood  3.565 
Executive  orders  assuming  the  force  of  law 
against  4,304  laws  enacted  by  Congress.  On 
September  7,  1942,  the  President  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  Congress  demanding  a  law 
that  would  fix  prices,  salaries,  wages,  and 
proflts  by  the  1st  of  October,  or  else!  He 
said,  "In  the  event  that  the  Congress  should 
fall  to  act,  and  act  adequately,  I  shall  accept 
the  responsibility,  and  I  will  act.  At  the 
same  time  that  farm  prices  are  stabilized, 
wages  can  and  will  be  stabilized  also.  This 
I  will  do."  This  sounds  like  Hitler  in  his 
best  early  Sunday  morning  form.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  many  Congressmen 
had  been  trying  for  a  year  to  stabilize  wages 
and  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
this  very  same  administration  that  was  now 
giving  them  a  dead  line  upon  which  to  act. 
Article  I,  section  1.  of  the  Constitution 
reads.  "All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  It  does  not  add  to  that  section  "ex- 
cept m  time  of  war."  It  makes  no  excep- 
tion. Article  II,  section  3,  reads,  "he  (the 
President)  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  Article  I,  section  1, 
should  be  respected  by  the  President  and  he 
shciud  faithfully  observe  Article  n,  section 
3 — war  or  no  war,  emergency  or  no  emer- 
gency. The  Constitution  makes  the  Presi- 
dent the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  In  time  of  war;  but  It  does  not 
give  him  any  additional  power  or  author- 
ity over  the  civilian  population. 

This  administration  has  disregarded  con- 
sistently the  specific  charge  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  submit  all  treaties  to  the  Senate  for 
ratiflcation,  and  it  has  persistently  by-passed 
Congress  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Con- 
gress has  not  the  slightest  idea  what  assur- 
ances were  given  to  foreign  j)owers  at  Quebec, 
Ca-sablanca.  Calrg,  and  Tehran.  The  At- 
lantic Charter  was  never  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  ratification.  The  Constitution 
gives  only  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war 
and  only  Congress  the  power  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace;  and  yet.  on  January  2,  1942, 
the  President  entered  Into  the  so-called  26- 
nation  agreement  pledging  this  Government 
"not  to  make  a  separate  armistice  or  peace 
with  the  enemies."  Doubtless  the  Senate 
would  ratify  this  treaty  overwhelmingly  and 


promptly  were  it  submitted,  but  It  has  not 
been  eubmitted. 

Too.  the  Secretary  of  State  la  going  far 
beyond  the  provisions  of  the  lease-lend  stat- 
ute in  requiring  lend'tease  reclplenU  to  make 
upecific  post-war  tariff  and  trade  agreements. 
Lend-lenKs  u  a  war  measure  pure  and  simple, 
and  not  a  club  In  the  htinds  of  the  admitiis- 
tratlon  to  mnnipulni'*  urifl*  or  ertete  a 
United  SUtes  bniik  or  provide  a  United  Mb> 
tions  sublllaatioii  fund,  that  will  ubiigato 
the  United  State*  to  expend  vaat  sum*  abroad 
without  eheek  and  without  an  aeooiiiitiiig, 

Oecirge  WukUtuufm*  in  lil»  fsreweil  Address 
to  hi*  couMKyiiioii  wariifd  agalnet  emrroaeti- 
m«/it  and  uturpwnon  within  tlit  framework 
of  our  Rovornment, 

"The  Mplrit  of  eneroaehment  tends  to  oon* 
soiwate  the  powers,  •  •  •  and  thus 
create  *  •  •  a  real  despotism.  A  Just 
estimate  of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness 
to  abuie  it  which  predominate  In  the  human 
heart.  Is  sufficient  to  tatUfy  us  of  the  truth 
of  this  position.  •  •  •  If.  m  the  opinion 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification 
of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  par- 
ticular wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates.  •  •  •  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  thU,  In  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  gov- 
ernments are  destroyed." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  not  a  single  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  has  been  submitted 
to  the  people  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office. 
An  excellent  prayer  for  any  President  would 
be  "Oh  Lord,  give  me  the  courage  to  under- 
take what  needs  to  be  changed,  the  strength 
to  endure  what  cannot  be  changed,  and  the 
wisdom  to  know  which  Is  which." 

As  a  general  rule  a  veto  message  couched 
in  dignified  language  does  not  antagonize 
Congress,  but  to  the  contrary  wins  respect  for 
the  President  In  Congress.  It  Is  a  safeguard 
against  hasty  or  otherwise  objectionable  legis- 
lation; a  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  States  from 
invasion  by  Congress  and,  moderately  and 
wisely  used.  It  is  a  check  against  the  Insta- 
bility of  legislation.  If  the  President  had  the 
right  of  partial  veto  of  appropriation  bills  now 
enjoyed  by  many  Governors  he  would  and 
could  save  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  by 
striking  out  items  slipped  into  appropriation 
bills  by  congressional  riders  and  congressional 
log-rolling. 

Presidents  Adams,  Jefferson.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Van  Buren,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
Taylor.  Fillmore,  and  Garfield  never  vetoed  a 
bill  passed  by  Congress.  Washington  vetoed 
2,  Monroe  1.  Jackson  9,  and  Lincoln  3.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  40  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  613. 
We  have  been  accused  of  having  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress.  Thank  God  that  we  do  not 
have  a  rubber  stamp  President!  In  my 
opinion  99  percent  of  the  bills  vetoed  by 
President  Roosevelt  should  have  been  vetoed. 

However,  there  is  a  question  of  propriety 
Involved  In  his  recent  subsidy  veto.  Con- 
gress had  never  approved  a  general  subsidy 
policy  and  when  It  repudiated  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  a  general  subsidy  policy  cre- 
ated by  Executive  order,  the  President  pre- 
served his  unlawful  legislative  order  by  his 
veto.  The  recent  veto  of  a  revenue  measure 
was  stupid  and  was  accompanied  by  a  mes- 
•  sage  which  the  President's  faithful  and  loyal 
friend.  Majority  Leader  Senator  Barkley,  de- 
scribed as  a  "calculated  and  deliberate  at- 
tack upon  the  integrity  of  Congress."  The 
Constitution  requires  that  all  tax  levies 
must  originate  in  The  Hcuse  of  Representa- 
tives In  order  to  keep  the  vital  tax  power 
close  to  the  people.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
well  said:  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy."  Levying  taxes  is  a  peculiar  power 
that  the  founding  fathers  kept  far  from  the 
authority  of  the  President.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising therefore  that  no  other  President  has 


ever  vetoed  a  revenue  measure.    I  trtist  that 
no  President  will  over  do  m  ngaln. 

Under  the  prevailing  parliamentary  forme 
of  government  in  force  In  many  foreign 
countries  there  can  be  no  rift  between  the 
executive  and  the  Irglslntlve  branches  A 
VOfo  ol  MttMonee  run  be  Utken  piompily  by 
tlto  BoUM  of  Common*  or  othfr  •imiiar  legis- 
lative body  In  other  parliam«iiie  with  the 
result  that  the  government  $\t\v$t  eunds  or 
the  government  falls  en  the  otitoomo.  Ttoue 
the  paopie  tbrotish  their  r*>pree«nutlfii  mo 
alwaya  to  oontrol,  llie  advantages  of  Mlfll 
a  syvtem  ia  posetbte  und*r  rur  CooKiitutiaii 
If  ws  had  a  Freeldeitt  willing  to  apply  moro 
and  more  demooraev  to  relieve  the  grievotts 
and  dangerotis  erlsla  faciitg  the  Unliod 
States 

The  President  esn,  undar  the  powers  spe- 
cifically granted  bim,  place  every  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  one  or 
other  of  tlie  Cabinet  ofllcer*  aud  mbke  that 
Cabinet  officer  reeponalble  for  the  operation 
of  his  whole  department.  Secondly,  he  can 
require  him,  alnce  Cabinet  offlcera  are  under 
his  direction,  to  appear  before  the  Hruse  of 
Representatives  and  give  an  accounting 
whenever  the  House  desires  pn  accotmtlng.  ■ 
The  President  can  invite  the  House  to  take 
a  vote  of  confidence  after  such  an  appear- 
ance and  if  the  Cabinet  officer  fails  to  re- 
ceive a  vote  of  confidence  his  services  could" 
be  terminated  forthwith.  Such  a  simple  In- 
novation would  bring  whatever  bureaucrats 
we  have  and  must  have  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  people.  Furthermore,  it 
would  bring  the  Congress  and  the  President 
into  the  fullness  of  mutual  confidence  so 
vital  to  orderly  and  effective  government. 

If  such  a  system  were  in  effect  today 
doubtless  three  and  perhaps  four  Cabinet 
officers  would  fall  and  all  the  other  Cabinet 
officers  would  sit  up  and  take  notice.  The 
departments  would  be  revitalized,  duplica- 
tion would  cease,  and  jurisdictional  quib- 
bling would  end.  Instead  of  chaos  and  con- 
fusion,* responsibility  and  order  would  pre- 
vail In  Washington.  Under  such  a  system 
an  O.  P.  A.  or  an  O.  D.  T.  or  a  W.  M.  C.  or 
a  W.  P.  B.  or  a  W.  P.  A.  or  an  Economic 
Stabilizer  or  a  War  Labor  Board  or  any 
other  executive  agency  created  with  or  with- 
out law  could  not  persecute  the  people  or 
kick  them  around  one  more  time. 

I  recall  that  while  Hitler  and  Japan  were 
getting  ready  for  this  war  a  Cabinet  officer, 
having  to  do  with  America's  defenses,  was 
a  helpless  Invalid  and  totally  Incapacitated. 
How  many  American  lives  that  cost  cannot 
be  estimated.  To  be  soft-hearted  is  admi- 
rable, but  soft-headedness  should  never  be 
tolerated  in  a  chief  executive.  How  long 
do  you  think  the  court-martial  trials  of 
General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  would 
be  postponed  if  Cabinet  officers  had  to  make 
an  accounting  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives? 

I  hope  that  no  President  of  these  United 
States  ever  tries  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dic- 
tator, but  if  and  when  he  does,  his  first  act 
will  be  to  obtain,  one  way  or  another,  a  sub- 
servient and  rubber-stamp  Congress,  a  la 
Hitler;  or,  falling  in  that,  he  will  try  to  de- 
stroy the  good  name  of  Congress.  Referring 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the  "House 
of  Reprehenslbles"  would  be  an  excellent  be- 
ginning. I  do  not  know  how  many  rubber- 
stamp  Congressmen  have  been  appointed  Fed- 
eral judges,  nor  how  many  rubber-stamp 
"lame  duck"  Congressmen  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  well-paid  administrative  positions  in 
recent  years,  but  the  number  is  fairly  stagger- 
ing. Encouraging  the  hope  of  reward  to  a 
Congressman  Is  the  most  dishonest,  corrupt, 
and  dangerous  threat  to  free,  representative 
government  conceivable. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  evil 
of  concentrating  power  in  Washington. 

The  Governor  of  one  of  our  great  States 
In  his  inaugural  address  gave  the  people  a 
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Uiotflf  warning  against  the  concentration  of 
powniment  at  Washington.    I  quote: 

•*nMr«  la  a  preatnt  dangerous  tendency  to 
ftVfai  a  fundamental  of  American  democ- 
racy—the tendency  to  encoxirage  conaoUda- 
"  tton  of  power  at  the  top  of  a  governmental 
structure  alien  to  our  lyBtem  and  more  cloMly 
akin  to  a  dictatorship  or  the  central  com- 
mittee of  a  Communist  regime.  We  have 
met  dlfflcultles  before  this  and  h%ve^  solved 
them  In  accordance  with  the  l»»lc  theories 
of  represenUtive  democracy,  pet  us  not  at 
this  time  pursue  the  easy  road  of  centrali- 
zation of  authority,  lest  some  day  we  discover 
too  late  tiiSt  our  liberties  have  disappeared." 
Later  the  same  Governor.  In  a  radio  ad- 
inm,  said: 

"It  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution •  •  •  that  any  administration  at- 
tempting to  make  all  laws  for  the  whole  Na- 
tion •  •  ♦  would  inevitably  result  at  some 
future  time  In  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
Itself. 

'The  doctrine  of  regulation  and  legislation 
by  master  minds  has  been  too  glaringly  ap- 
parent in  Washington  during  the  last  10 
years.  •  •  •  To  bring  about  government 
by  olitrarehy  masquerading  as  democracy.  It 
la  fundamentally  essential  that  practically  all 
authority  and  control  be  centralized  in  our 
national  Government." 

Perhaps  you  would  never  guess  that  the 
author  of  that  admonition  was  Franklin  D. 
RMMcrelt  when  he  was  Governor  of  New 
To?kr^     . 

The  trend,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
stampede  toward  centralized  government  In 
this  Nation  la  a  cause  for  grave  concern  and 
genuine  alarm,  and  a  hundredfold  greater 
now  than  when  Governor  Roosevelt  pointed  It 
out  aa  a  dangerous  tendency  some  years  ago. 
It  was  a  tendency  then;  it  is  a  stampede  new. 
— 'TUways  in  history  as  the  processes  of  concen- 
tration of  government  have  progressed,  the 
freedom  and  liberty  of  the  people  have  dimin- 
ished: conversely,  as  government  has  been 
decentralised,  liberty  has  gained.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  the  Ifagna  Carta,  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  and  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, were  all  Instruments  to  decen- 
trallae  government;  in  their  wake  came  lib- 
erty and  freedom.  The  growth  of  bureau- 
cratic and  concentrated  government  In  the 
United  States  already  has  marked  the  decline 
of  liberty.  If  that  decline  is  to  be  halted,  the 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  States,  must  be 
aroused  from  their  lethargy  and  resist  as  they 
resisted  King  George  III. 

The  people  must  realize  that  this  is  a  fight 
to  the  Qnish  between  concentrated  pow^r  and 
democratic  government.  The  first  line  of  de- 
fense In  this  fight  is  the  preservation  of  th» 
•Ofsreignty  of  the  State  and  the  local  units 
flf  government.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
-  ago  13  bankrupt  and  weak  but  Independent 
and  Bovereli;n  States,  in  order  to  pool  their 
onerous  task  of  maintaining  an  army,  a  navy, 
and  a  common  bureau  to  carry  on  relations 
with  foreign  powers  and  to  bring  about  better 
unity,  comity,  and  intercourse  among  them- 
selves. aBtabllshed  a  federation  to  b«  known 
a.i  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
Mutes  created  a  Pederal  Government  to  do  a 
few  things  requiring  a  united  approach,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  act  as  their  agent; 
but  now  tbla  agent,  grown  haughty  with 
■ood  ercdit.  threstcn*  to  hMoms  tiMtr  master. 
Alfiudy  In  this  battle  tha  (ormar  eoverelgn 
Btate«  have  tooe  back  slmoat  to  their  orig- 
inal suius  of  PMsral  unitories. 

We   are   an   impatient   people;    we   want 
things  the  eaajr  way.  the  fast  way,  and  to 
with   the  eonsequcnces.     We   would 
live  on  borrowed  money  than  earned 
.     We  feel  that  the  states  are  old- 
and  provincial,  and  narrow  and 
ebaolata.  m>  we  aoquue  what  we  want  with 
borrowed  Federal  money  instead  of  through 
State  tarns,  and  we   Imagine  that  that   U 
progress.     Many   States   have   constitutions 


prohibiting   the  floating  of 
States  use  sparingly  of  thel 
becatiss  they  are  close  to 
charge  them   with    being 
ward,  and  we  Uke  up  our 
paradise  of  easy-credit  monej 
dazed     and     self-hypnotized 
drunken  exultation  we  fall 
"federalitis."    and    before   w4 
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Robinson  the  bureaucrats 
and  foot.     We  fell  for  theli 
money,  and  now  we  are  their 
be  quite  a  shock  when  we 
bribe  they  used  so  success 
our  own  credit  and  that  we 
it  all  back  with  a  terrible 
added  thereto. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
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came  Franklin  Delsno  Rooeevelt  breathing 
confidence  and  dUplaytng  bold.  decUlve  ac- 
tion He  demonstrated  that  the  Nation 
could  be  restored  by  putting  the  common 
man  back  on  a  Job  and  the  little  businessman 
back  in  the  black. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  great  liberal  leader  who  had 
saved  his  country  by  helping  his  countrymen 
discover  how  to  save  themselves.  He  was  re- 
elected triumphantly.  Only  two  small  States 
by  a  scant  margin  failed  to  give  him  their 
electoral  vote.  Thus  he  came  within  a  stones 
throw  of  equaling  Washington's  singular  and 
unique  record  of  winning  the  elector,  vote 
from  every  State. 

Nearly  every  President  has  what  Is  known 
as  a  "kitchen  cabinet "  or  "palace  guard'  of 
trusted  and  confidential  unofficial  advisers. 
Accordingly,  a  small  group  of  ambitiotis  men, 
heretofore  unknown,  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  President  Roosevelt,  saw 
visions  of  a  complete  political,  social,  and 
economic  revolution.  They  dinned  into  his 
ears  that  the  1936  vote  was  a  mandate  from 
the  people  to  proceed  along  the  path  of 
social  reform  at  a  greater  tempo.  During  the 
1936  campaign  I  know  from  first-hand  per- 
sorua  knowledge  that  the  President  never 
abandoned  for  one  moment  his  firm  determi- 
nation to  fulfill  his  1932  pledge  to  balance 
the  Budget.  His  better  Judgment  told  him 
to  consolidate  the  social  gains  of  his  first 
term  before  attempting  the  conquest  of  new 
worlds.  However,  when  he  started  to  carry 
out  this  program,  the  slight  economic  reces- 
sion of  1937  frightened  him  and  he  fell  the 
victim  to  the  constant  chant  of  the  "jjalace 
guard."  He  threw  caution  and  his  good  re- 
solves to  the  wind  and  began  to  organize  an 
ill-conceived  ausade  to  revolutionize  society 
and  the  American  economic  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  gotten  Into  an 
ugly  mood  and  through  narrow  Interpreta- 
tions was  chUdishly  declaring  every  act  of 
Ccjngress  unconstitutional.  The  "palace 
guard  decreed  that  the  Court  be  put  in  its 
place  and  brought  forth  the  weird  Supreme 
Court  packing  plan.  Congress,  with  a  better 
appreciation  for  American  traditions  and  a 
better  realization  that  time  would  shortly  re- 
move the  recalcitrants  from  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  rebelled  and  refused  to  burn 
down  the  barn  to  destroy  a  lew  very  tempo- 
rary obstructionists.  The  President  was  fu- 
rious at  Congress.  His  "palace  guard"  coun- 
tered with  a  high-handed  attempted  purge  of 
all  opposing  Congressmen.  In  tbe  election  of 
1938  the  President,  garbed  in  fighting  armor, 
undertook  to  destroy  every  Congres-sman  and 
Senator  of  his  own  party  who  had  dared  even 
in  small  degree  to  vote  against  his  program. 
The  result  was  a  rebuff  by  the  people  such  as 
no  President  had  before  suffered.  One  lone 
enemy  Democratic  Congressman  in  the  city 
of  New  York  was  defeated  with  the  help  of 
the  city  machine.  All  Senators  and  all  other 
Congressmen  marked  for  slaughter  were  re- 
elected by  tremendous  majorities. 

Tbe  President  did  not  take  this  defeat 
gracefully.  He  was  determined  to  have  ven- 
geance. His  program  of  retaliation  called  fc;r 
class  to  be  pitted  against  dsss.  Disunity, 
hatred,  and  bitterness  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Ths  "palace  guard"  chanted  the 
theory  of  Indlspensablllty.  Political  observ- 
ers sstd  the  president  was  all  washed  up 
politically,  and  the  President  demanded  vin- 
dication. War  broke  out  in  Europe;  and  ths 
Prssldent,  who  hsd  long  been  an  interna- 
tlonallst.  saw  in  it  a  challenge  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. The  unfortunate  resolve  to  seek  a 
third  term  was  born. 

Dulled  by  an  overdose  of  "political  spoils," 
It  was  easy  to  put  over  the  third-term  nomi- 
nation blitzkrieg  on  the  fat,  lazy,  and  Im- 
potent Democratic  Party.  Unfortunately, 
too.  the  Republican  Party  had  sunk  to  a  low 
ebb.  It  had  neither  program,  purpose,  nor 
leadership.    For  8  years  it  had  been  wander- 
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Ing  all  over  tbe  lot  bewildered  and  punch 
drunk  with  a  "me.  too'  grin  on  its  face. 
In  Its  dazed  dotage  It  was  easy  for  the  Wall 
Street  barefoot  boy  from  Indiana,  registered 
In  New  York  as  a  Democrat  and  a  Tammany- 
Ite,  to  stampede  the  Republican  Convention. 
Republicans  everywhere  bluth  a  deep  crimson 
over  it  now.  but  Wendell  Willkie.  with  all  his 
faults,  did  breathe  life  back  into  the  G.  O.  P. 
elephant,  and  there  is  a  fighting  Republican 
Party  once  more  In  every  county  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  term  will  ever  be  known 
as  the  "term  of  daring."     His  second  term, 
starting    out     friendly     and     triumphantly, 
seemed  destined  to  equal  Monroe's  "era   of 
good  feeling  "  but  wound  up  in  the  gutter  in 
an    "era    of    bad    feeling. "    His    third    term 
must  be  known  as  the  term  of  "apiJeasement." 
It  launched  the  1940  campaign  by  appeasing 
the  Internationalists  with  the  appointment  of 
two  old  line  Republicans  as   Secretaries  of 
Navy  and  War.    It  appeased  the  nationalists 
by  assuring  them  "again  and  again  and  pgain" 
that  no  mother's  son  would  "be  sent  to  fight 
in  a  foreign  war."    It  appeased  Japan  by  sell- 
ing her  all  the  war  material  she  could  pay 
for.     It   appeased   China,   who   was  fighting 
against  Japan  at  that  very  moment  for  her 
life,  with  money  and  credit.    After  the  elec- 
tion it  appeased  Britain  by  going  to  war  on 
her  side  and  it.  has  been  appeasing  everyone 
everywhere  ever  since  with  lend-lease  at  a 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  of  billions.     It 
appeased    Russia    by    Junking    the    AJantic 
Charter.    It  appeased  John  L.  Lewis  and  his 
miners,  and  A.  F.  Whitney  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods,  with  an  increased  wage  at  the 
back  door  of  the  White  House,  after  scorn- 
fully -turning  them  down  at  the  front  door 
amid  a  blare  of  trumpets. 

Now  a  fourth  term  is  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  once  traditionally  independ- 
ent Democratic  Party.  One-man  control  has 
reduced  it  to  hopeless  Impotency.  It  no 
longer  has  the  inclination  nor  the  will  to  re- 
sist those  who  would  rape  it.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  no  longer  democratic.  One  man  will 
name  its  candidate  for  President,  Its  candi- 
date for  Vice  President,  and  write  its  platform. 
Just  as  was  done  in  1940.  If  it  materializes, 
history  will  name  the  fourth  term  the  "term 
of  frustration." 

While  regrettable,  of  course.  It  would  be  a 
relatively  small  matter  in  human  events  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt  alone  were  to  go  down  to  de- 
feat, bu*  history  mtist  record  that  he  dragged 
down  with  him  the  great  liberal  movement 
which  he  himself  launched  and  the  great 
Democratic  Party  which  he  himself  revital- 
ized. Had  he  passed  up  the  third  term,  the 
liberal  movement  of  the  thirties,  created  by 
him.  would  have  swept  on  to  continued  tri- 
umphant service.  He  forgot  that  Andrew 
Jadtson  and  the  other  great  Presidents 
reached  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  influ- 
ence after  they  were  freed  from  the  impedi- 
ments of  public  office. 

The  strongest  argument  against  a  long 
continuation  in  the  office  of  President  is  that 
It  is  the  President's  duty  to  appoint  all  Fed- 
eral Judges.  It  U  perfectly  natural  for  any 
President  to  appoint  nren  vigorously  support- 
ing his  Ideological  concepts.  Mr,  Roosevelt's 
earlier  unhappy  experience  with  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  him  eipeclally  sensitive  on 
that  point,  and  bis  court  appointees  reflect 
his  predilections  and  the  unorthodox  political 
views  of  his  "psiace  guard,"  In  a  short  time 
every  Federal  judge  the  country  over  wiu 
have  been  appointed  from  one  school  of  po- 
litical thought,  a  school  that  Is  daddadly  in 
the  minority  In  this  country.  Since  the 
CoBsUtutlon  Is  "what  tbe  courts  say  It  Is." 
too  many  appointments  by  one  man  are  not 
wholesome. 

Perhaps  after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  unhappy  and 
unfortunate  experience  with  more  than  two 
terms  no  future  President  will  ever  again  be 
tempted  to  violate  the  no-third-term  prece- 
dent laid  down  by  Washington  and  observed 


by  all  American  Presidents  for  ISO  years. 
However,  all  of  us  who  love  this  Republic 
and  want  to  perpetuate  It  would  feel  safer 
if  the  Constitution  restricted  the  Presidency 
to  one  term  of  6  years.  That  is  plenty  long 
enough  for  one  "palace  guard"  to  rule  the 
roost.    America  is  not  a  one-man  country. 

Disunity  among  a  people  is  a  terrible  thing. 
Too  much  satisfaction  with  things  as  they 
are  is  disastrous  also,  but  reform  and  progress 
do  not  ride  the  wings  of  hate  and  bitterness. 
Political  observers  and  historians  will  tell 
you  that  fascism,  communism  and  other 
forms  of  tyrannical  totalitarianism  came  into 
power  throughout  continental  Europe  on  the 
heels  of  disunity,  class  conflict,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  coordinated  economic  tranquillity. 
Any  President  who  promotes  disunity  is  play- 
ing with  matches  in  a  powder  factory.  The 
all -Important  spirit  of  cooperation,  patience, 
and  good  will,  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Racial  conflicts,  labor  and  manrgement  strife, 
and  manifestations  of  class  hatreds,  pre  bad 
omens  and  danger  sij^nals  which  should  put 
us  on  guard  that  tyranny  is  Just  around  the 
corner. 

America  must  have  a  President  who  has  a 
crystal-clear  conception  and  a  crystal-clear 
understanding  of  what  makes  America  great. 
The  basis  for  our  progress  is  the  power  and 
dignity  of  freemen  with  the  will  to  shape 
their  own  destinies  by  their  own  self-reliant 
efforts.  America  has  achieved  greatnes.s  down 
that  road  and  can  add  to  that  greatness 
through  that  formula  alone.  Rights  of  free- 
men and  their  fitness  to  be  freemen  can  only 
be  determined ,  by  their  ability  to  practice 
telf -reliance  and  by  their  assumption  of  the 
responsibilities  of  freemen.  Representative 
Government  and  a  free  economy  can  be  pre- 
served only  by  self-reliant  and  responsible  in- 
dividuals. America's  President  must  believe 
In  the  people,  in  their  wisdom,  their  Judg- 
ment, and  In  their  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. It  is  his  Job  to  help  develop  an  alert 
and  Informed  public  understanding  and  a 
spirit  of  voluntary  cooperation  that  Is  based 
upon  the  religious  and  philosophical  concep- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the 
individual. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  more 
than  a  political  ofllceholder;  he  Is  the  chosen 
leader  of  135.000,000  Americans.  V/ithin  the 
framework  of  our  system  of  representative 
democracy  and  free  enterprise,  he  must  lead 
his  people  forward  to  the  new  magnificent 
and  exciting  frontiers  constantly  being  un- 
folded by  science  and  invention  which  will 
enable  them  to  produce  a  greater  volume  of 
better  goods  and  distribute  them  at  lower 
prices  to  more  people.  God  has  willed  that 
without  freedom  there  can  be  no  develop- 
ment of  the  human  soul  and  without  co- 
operation there  can  be  no  social  progress. 
Out  of  unity  will  come  a  stronger,  finer, 
greater,  better  stabilized  America. 

In  7 '/a  months,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  will  select  a  President  for  the 
most  perilous  period  of  our  history.  We  mtist 
select  a  man  who  believes  In  a  republican 
form  of  government,  who  is  opposed  to  the 
concentration  of  power  lu  Washington,  and 
who  hates' despotism  with  all  his  heart.  We 
must  select  a  man  who  believes  In  the  Insti- 
tution of  Congress  and  especially  who  be- 
lieves that  we  should  have  a  people's  Houne 
of  Representatives.  We  must  select  a  man 
who  believes  this  Nation  should  be  governed 
by  written  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and 
not  by  Executive  orders  Issued  by  bureau- 
crats. We  mtut  select  a  man  wbo  believes 
In  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  who  fears  public 
debt  as  hs  would  the  black  plsgtie.  We  must 
select  a  man  wbo  believes  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  wbo  understands  that  our 
prosperity  end  happiness  depend  upon  free 
men,  a  free  agriculture,  and  an  abxmdance  of 
private  Jobs. 

We  need  a  President  in  the  approaching 
crisis  with  the  dignity,  devotion,  and  poise  of 
Washington,  the  creative  instinct  of  Jeffer- 


son, the  cooperative  spirit  of  Monroe,  the  fire 
of  Jackson,  the  humility  and  God-fearing 
piety  of  Lincoln,  the  courage  and  the  honesty 
of  Cleveland,  tbe  dynamic  leadership  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  sense  of  humor  of 
Taft,  the  learning  of  Wilson,  the  conunon- 
sense  of  Coolidge,  and  the  daring  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  In  1944.  the  decisive  year 
of  American  history,  may  God.  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  give  us  such  a  man. 


Address  by  Senator  Danaher  at  Republi- 
can Founders'  Day  AniuTersary  Cele- 
bration, Omaha,  Nebr. 
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HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  the  Slate  of  Nebraska  cole- 
brated  the  seventy-seventh  anniversary 
of  the  admission  of  Nebraska  into  the 
Union,  and  exercises  were  held  at  Omaha 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Republican 
Pounders'  Day  Anniversary  Committee. 
The  committee  in  charge  invited  as 
speaker  for  the  occasion  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Danaher],  and 
Nebraska  Republicans  looked  forward 
with  great  interest  to  his  appearance, 
the  more  particularly  since  he  is  ranking 
Repubhcan  member  of  our  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  We  had  an  over- 
flow meeting  of  enthusiastic  Republicans 
who  came  from  all  over  the  State  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration.  It  was  an  in- 
spiration to  note  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Senator's  remarks  were  re- 
ceived, and.  accordingly,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
full4n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  nowhere  but  home 
could  I  have  found  a  v/armer  welcome  than 
has  been  extended  to  me  tonight  by  the 
citizens  of  tbe  great  Comhusker  State  of 
Nebraska.  Coming  to  you  as  I  do  from  the 
tiny  State  of  Connecticut.  I  reciprocate  in 
full  measure  r.s  I  address  you  at  this  celebra- 
tion of  Republican  founders'  day.  for  we  have 
always  looked  with  fond  approbation  upon 
the  magnificent  efTorts  cf  your  founders  and 
pioneers,  and  I  extend  heartiest  congratulM 
tlotu  upon  your  77  years  as  a  SUte. 

Among  your  earliest  settlers  were  msny 
families  from  my  own  State,  Perhaps  your 
greeting  Instinctively  rci^ecu  a  link  between 
that  past  and  the  present,  for  as  I  enter  your 
State  I  cannot  be  unmindful  of  references 
of  my  gr««t-erandmother  to  her  son,  John 
Malone.  wbo  emigrated  to  Nebraska  nearly 
100  years  ago,  "Uncle  John,"  as  we  boys 
referred  to  him,  remained  only  a  few  years 
In  Nebraska.  Perhape  he  liked  tbe  oped 
spaces.  Maybe  be  thought  Pawnees  were 
too  easy:  perhaps  he  preferred  the  Cbeyenncs 
and  Sicux.  Anyhow,  he  later  moved  to  Ken* 
sas  whose  £4.000  square  mllea  gave  bim  a. 
little  broader  opportunity  to  rear  a  famUy 
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irboM  descendants  have  fulfilled  an  honor- 
able role  in  the  development  of  your  neigh- 
boring prairie  SWte.  He  wa«  typical  of 
thousands.  Intrepid,  industrious,  stalwart:  to 
your  founders  a  grateful  Nation  owes  an 
eternal  debt.  Truly  they  were  "pioneer 
•ouls  that  blaze  their  peths  where  highways 
never  ran."  Surely  they  proved  themselves 
friends  to  man. 

Nor  are  you  without  such  people  now.  I 
see  them  in  the  persons  of  Senator  Hugh 
BcTLza  who  most  ably  serves  with  me  on 
major  committees  in  the  Senate,  and  of 
Senator  KswircrH  WHEiaT  who,  after  only  I 
year,  has  been  selected  by  his  colleagues  to 
be  the  Republican  minority  whip.  Stanch 
and  true  Republicans,  they  suggest  the 
pioneers  of  earlier  days  In  their  forthright 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  forces 
which  would  destroy  cur  institutions.  Ne- 
braska has  ever  sent  great  sons  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  It  is  the 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that. 
the  splendid  men  you  have  sent  to  the  Hou.>e 
of  RepresenUtives  are  all  Republicans.  It 
required  action  by  the  Congress  to  override 
a  veto  of  Preaideat  Andrew  Johnson  to  get 
Nebraska  Into  the  Union  back  there  In  1867: 
you  need  have  no  fears  that  your  Republican 
congressional  delegation  now  in  Congress  will 
fail  to  keep  Nebraska's  place  intact.  You  can 
■can  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
without  finding  the  word  "Democrat" — but 
the  actpf  Congress  admitting  Nebraska  to  the 
Union  expressly  found  that  the  people  had 
adopted  in  Nebraska  a  form  of  government 
which  la  republican.  With  your  twice 
elected  Dwlght  Orlswold  as  Governor,  let's 
keep  Nebraska  Republican. 

THS  CBUr  «MCUTIT«  ANO  THE  StTPKZlCE  COVrT 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  BUtes 
provides  that  "the  United  States  shall  guar- 
•Btfte  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  repub- 
^Ueaa  form  of  goveriunent  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  Invasion.  •  •  •" 
Clearly,  the  founding  fathers  had  In  mind 
an  invasion  by  a  hostile  force.  They  thought 
they  had  already  amply  protected  the  States 
•gainst  an  "Invasion"  by  Insidious  forces 
from  within.  It  did  not  occiu*  to  them  that 
the  day  might  come  when  the  people  could 
so  far  succumb  to  the  opiate  of  a  central 
government  as  to  become  Its  vassals.  The 
founding  fathers.  In  adopting  a  Constitution 
which  provided  for  the  separation  of  powers. 
clearly  expected  that  the  people  themselves 
wotild  see  to  It  that  the  guaranty  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  would  be 
maintained.  It  did  not  cross  their  minds 
ttet  one  day  the  people  of  the  Nation  would 
continue  in  ofDce  a  President  who  would 
appoint  some  70  percent  of  the  judges  of 
the  Federal  courts,  who  would  appoint  seven 
of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  who  If  continued  for 
a  fourth  term  would  posalbly  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  succefsors  to  the  two  remain- 
ing Republican  Justices.  As  final  arbiter 
between  the  people  and  their  government, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  been  thought  by  otir  citizenry  to 
be  Inviolate.  Yet  recently  members  of  that 
court  have  themselves  charged  other  mem- 
bers of  the  court  with  violating  precedent 
and  formulating  through  what  should  be 
judicial  opinion,  their  own  notions  of  what 
the  law  should  be.  Indeed,  within  the  past 
few  months  after  an  expensive  and  protracted 
trial,  that  Court  found  Itself  unable  to 
function  m  deciding  upon  the  rights  of  a 
litigant  when  four  Jonices  were  bound  to 
declare  themselves  diaquallfled.  because  while 
members  of  the  Ksecutlve  branch  of  the 
Government,  they  had  exercised  official  con- 
nection with   the   case  in  question. 

The  Inatitution  we  know  as  our  Supreme 
Court,  which  Is  a  veritable  treasure  house 
of  our  moat  precloua  rights,  should  be  pre- 
■erred  Intact  and  aafeguarded  against  domi- 
nation by  the  Kxecutlve  or  any  other  In- 
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If  you  were  a  banker,  you  might  find 
yourself  In  competition  with  dozens  of  Fed- 
eral lending  agencies,  but  for  everyone  so 
situated,  there  were  a  thousand  people  to 
whom  the  situation  made  no  difference.  U 
you  were  a  farmer,  the  orders  and  regtila- 
tlons  and  directives  Intended  for  you  caused 
no  worries  to  the  city  dweller.  Thus  grad- 
ually Insidiously,  a  ilttlc  bit  here  and  a  little 
bit  there,  controls  were  gradually  extended 
over  any  and  every  field  In  which  the  Federal 
power  could  be  asserted.  As  long  as  people 
thought  that  this  creeping  collectivism  was 
Intended  to  suppress  monopoly  and  big  busi- 
ness, that  was  all  right  with  them.  Now. 
when  they  finally  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  Included,  they  cry  "Why  doesn't 
Congress  do  something?"  Well,  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1944.  the  people  are  going  to  have  their 
chance,  perhaps  their  last  real  chance,  to  elect 
a  people's  Congress. 

LAW    MAKING    THROUGH     BtJREAOCaACT 

"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  earlier 
reference  to  the  courts?"  you  might  ask.  I 
am  trying  to  show  jou  how  there  has  been 
developed  the  technique  by  which  the  con- 
trols of  government  have  been  established 
over  the  American  people.  Don't  you  see 
first  you  have  a  President  with  a  purpose. 
Next  you  have  a  subservient  Congress  which 
will  enact  legislation  In  the  form  In  which 
he  wants  it.  Burled  down  In  that  legislation 
creat'ng  these  bureaus  and  these  agencies 
win  be  a  clause  which  gives  to  th^m  the 
power  to  make  the  rules  and  regulations, 
but  m  addlMon  they  will  so  interweave  such 
legislative  language  as  to  give  finality  to  the 
rules  or  the  regulations  or  the  orders  the 
agencies  may  promulgate.  In  some  Instances 
they  have  actually  Inserted  language  which 
would  forbid  appeals  to  the  courts,  and  deny 
access  by  American  citizens  to  the  courts  of 
their  own  country  to  test  their  rights.  In 
most  instances,  however,  where  the  courts 
have  become  Indoctrinated  with  the  virus 
of  absolutism,  administrative  finality  Is 
achieved  through  the  court.  It  isn't  even  a 
year  since  one  circuit  court  of  appeals  said: 

"Numerouf  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  leave  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  the 
prerogative  "of  an  appellate  court  in  review- 
ing a  factual  situation  found  by  the  Labor 
Board  or  any  other  administrative  agency  is 
of  such  limited  nature  as  to  have  no  prac- 
tical value     •     •     *. 

"Moreover,  many  questions  heretofore  re- 
garded as  legal,  or  at  least  mixed  questions  of 
law  and  fact,  subject  to  review,  have  been 
by  judicial  fiat  shunted  into  the  factual 
category  so  as  to  further  limit  the  function 
of  a  reviewing  court. 

"So  in  the  Instant  case,  as  In  many  others, 
any  logic  or  reasoning  which  might  other- 
wise appeal  to  our  sense  of  fairness  and 
justice,  must  be  Ignored  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  limits  of  our  authority  aa 
delineated  by  the  Supreme  Court." 

HOW    IT'S    DONE 

"How  can  It  be?"  you  ask.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  controls  of  the  administration, 
because  of  the  scope  of  the  controls,  because 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Chief  Executive.  I  saw 
one  administration  supporter  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  3  years  ago  with  the  names 
of  57  Senators  attached  to  a  resolution.  The 
Senator  had  heard  the  President  make  a 
speech  in  which  the  President  seemed  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  that  Senator  to  come  out 
In  favor  of  a  certain  proposition,  so  the  Sen- 
ator made  a  5-hour  speech  In  favor  of  his 
resolution.  That  evening  the  administration 
spokesman  took  that  Senator  to  the  political 
woodshed,  and  the  next  day  he  withdrew  the 
resolution  for  which  he  had  argued  so  fer- 
vently. Thereupon,  Senator  Norrls  offered 
the  original  resolution,  which  the  adminis- 
tration still  opposed,  and  the  Senator  who 
first  introduced  It  and  spoke  5  hours  In  favor 
of  it,  voted  against  It.    It  was  many  months 
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before  the  gentleman  made  another  speech. 
When  the  second  war  powers  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  over  2  years  ago.  a  Republican. 
Senator  Brooks,  of  Dlinols.  offered  an 
amendment  to  permit  men  In  the  armed 
forces  the  franking  privilege  for  their  mall 
and  the  amendment  received  overwhelming 
support.  An  administration  Senator  not- 
withstanding offered  his  own  amendment  as 
a  substitute,  and  although  It  accomplished 
Identically  the  same  thing  as  Senator  Brooks 
had  In  mind.  It  would  never  do  to  permit 
Senator  Brooks,  a  Republican,  to  receive 
public  notice  for  so  desirable  a  result.  The 
administration  substitute  became  the  law. 

Let's  trace  this  technique  a  little  further. 
Telling  the  public  that  a  piece  of  legislation 
has  an  apparently  laudable  objective  to  en- 
list public  support  while  actually  the  bill 
contains  a  very  great  deal  of  which  the  pub- 
lic is  told  nothing,  Is  only  part  of  the  plan. 
Every  department,  every  agency,  every  bu- 
reau, from  top  to  bottom,  for  more  than  11 
years,  has  been  filled  with  pollc]rmakers  who 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Executive.  These 
people  all  have  a  common  ultimate  purpose 
In  mind,  they  all  know  why  they  are  there. 
If  they  don't  go  along,  they  go  out.  Ask 
Chester  Davis,  he  lasted  4  months.  Let  a 
bill  be  Introduced,  by  a  Republican  If  you 
wish,  for  present  purposes.  (It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  at  least  once  In  a  while  even  a  Re- 
publican possesses  sufficient  temerity  In  view 
of  the  rrt:ord,  to  introduce  a  measure  which 
Is  In  the  public  Interest.)  The  bill  will  be 
referred  first  to  a  committee,  controlled  by 
the  administration  forces.  By  the  commit- 
tee It  will  be  referred  to  the  department  In- 
volved. If  the  department  should  think  well 
of  It,  ma'y  It  so  advise  the  committee?  Perish 
the  thought.  It  must  clear  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Who  Is  in  it?  You  don't 
know.  Is  its  complement  responsible  to  your 
Congress?  Not  at  all.  These  people  are  part 
of  the  executive  agency,  and  they  pass  on  the 
bill. 

THE  BUREAt;  OF  THE  BUDGET 

How  does  such  a  situation  come  about? 
Because  a  supine  Congress  in  the  days  of 
President  Roosevelt's  overwhelming  domina- 
tion gave  him  the  power  to  act.  Then  he  is- 
sues an  Executive  order.  Indeed  he  has  pro- 
mulgated nearly  4,000  Executive  orders  over 
the  period  of  his  Incumbency.  But  let  me 
emphasize  my  reference  to  this  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  which  I  can  best  do  by  quoting  sec- 
tion 1  of  a  Bureau  directive  to  the  heads  of 
executive  departments  and  establishments, 
and  reading: 

"1.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  before  submission  to  the 
Congress,  or  any  committee  or  member  there- 
of, two  copies  of  each  recommendation  or 
report  concerning  proposed  or  pending  legis- 
lation requested  from  or  advanced  by  any 
department  or  establishment,  or  any  officer 
thereof.  The  submitting  department  or  es- 
tablishment will  then  be  advised  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  legislation,  or  of  the  report  or  recommen- 
dation thereon,  to  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent: when  such  recommendation  or  report 
Is  thereafter  submitted  to  the  Congress,  or 
to  a  committee  or  member  thereof.  It  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  advice  so  received 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget." 

I  looked  at  three  bills  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar recently,  and  I  wish  to  read  to  you  the 
concluding  sentence  from  the  reports  which 
were  filed  by  each  of  three  great  departments 
in  your  Government: 

"The  Navy  Department  has  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
recommendation. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Frank  Knox." 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submlselon  of 


this  proposed  legislation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Henry  L.  Stimson, 

"Secretary  of  War." 

"1  have  been  Informed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Francis  Biddli, 
"Attorney  General." 
It  makes  no  difference  how  many  lawyers 
there  are  In  the  Department  of  Justice.    It 
didn't  make  any  difference  whether  Henry  L. 
Stimson  Is  or  Is  not  competent  as  Secretary 
of  War.    They  had  to  send  their  reports  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget! 
Now,  let's  take  the  other  side  of  It: 
"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me 
'that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, either  in  Its  present  form  or  If  amended 
as  suggested  In  your  proposed  report,  would 
not  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President.' 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"H.  L.  Ickes, 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

THE    "president's    PROGRAM" 

The  bill  "would  not  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President."  Would  It  pass? 
It  couldn't  even  come  up  for  a  vote  unless 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  so  de- 
cided. If  you  find  your  daily  concerns  being 
controlled  from  Washington,  there's  how  it's 
done.  The  orders  which  affect  your  lives  so 
Intimately  must  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

It  Is  all  planned.  In  fact  the  President  told 
you,  "We  planned  It  that  way."  Step  by 
step— It  can't  be  said  too  often — there  Is 
being  evolved  the  centralization  of  control 
over  the  American  people  and  their  affairs 
to  the  point  where  the  people  of  Nebraska, 
who  In  1867  were  assured  protection  by  the 
United  States  of  their  republican  form  of 
government,  may  well  ask  today,  "Where  Is 
the  program  of  the  President  taking  us?" 

In  January  1936  the  Chief  Executive  caused 
his  puppet  Congress  to  adjourn  from  Its 
noonday  meeting  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 
Then  having  commanded  the  radio  time  of 
the  country  he  delivered  to  you  his  speech 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation,  Intended  by  the 
Constitution  for  the  Congress.  He  told  you 
that  "It  goes  without  saying  that  to  cr'?ate 
such  an  economic  constitutional  order  more 
than  a  single  legislative  enactment  was  called 
for."     He  said: 

"We  have  returned  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
•  •  •  We  have  built  up  new  Instruments 
of  public  power.  •  •  •  In  the  hands  of 
political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy 
such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  *  •  •  I  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  we  advance,  and  that 
we  do  not  retreat." 

Shackles  for  the  liberties  of  our  people? 
You  can  see  them,  you  can  feel  them  all 
about  you.  Over  the  Intervening  years,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent did  "advance." 

SIGNS  OF  POPTTLAR  AWAKENING 

Gradually  our  people  are  awakening  to  n 
realization  of  what  It  all  means.  A  few  of 
us  ran  for  the  Senate  as  Republicans  In  1938 
and  were  elected.  A  few  more  joined  us  In 
1940,  Including  your  own  Senator  Butler. 
Then  In  1942  came  the  nine,  including  your 
Senator  Wherry.  Although  those  bearing 
the  label  "Democrat"  still  preponderated, 
and  organized  and  controlled  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress,  the  President  was  by  no  means 
satisfied,  for  this  Congress  gave  signs  of  re- 
storing to  the  people  a  voice  In  their  Govern- 
ment, and  that  would  never  do.  There  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  efforts  to  discredit  the  Con- 
gress.    From   various   of   the   hundreds   of 


propaganda  writers  on  the  administration 
staff  there  came  public  statements,  speeches, 
slurs,  all  designed  to  weaken  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  the  Influence  of  their  owa 
elected  representatives.  The  President  him- 
self. In  press  conferences,  radio  speeches,  and 
messages,  continued  the  banage. 

Two  months  ago  he  chargld  the  Congress 
with  fraud,  notwithstanding Yn  the  vote  on 
the  measure  In  question  the  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  divided.  24  to  25.     He  strikes  at 
all  who  run  counter  to  the  "program  of  the 
President."     He  seeks  to  defeat  all  those  who 
assert  their  own  proper  place  In  the  Con- 
gress ac  the  policy-making  body  of  our  Gov- 
ernment.    But   all   prior  efforts   paled   Into 
Insignificance  compared  to  his  veto  message 
with  reference  to  the   1944  tax  bill.     With 
fresh  Impetus  he  attacked  the  entire  Con- 
gress In  his  efforts  to  bring  upon  that  body 
the  Ire  of  the  American  people.     He  would 
seek  above  all  a  return  in  1945  to  that  type 
of  Representative  and  Senator  who  will  do 
his  unquestioned  bidding.    Who  are  In  the 
"palace  guard"  who  advise  the  President  thus 
to  strike  for  absolutism  In  our  Government? 
You  don't  know  and  I  don't  know.    Whoever 
they  aie.  however  deep-seated  their  "passion 
for  anonymity."  their  purpose  can  no  longer 
be    doubted.     The    collectlvlst    state    which 
they  would  Impose  upon  us  you  may  have 
If  you  wish.     The  subversion  of  our  consti- 
tutional processes  can  be  yo'Jrs,  If  you  wish. 
The  destruction  of  our  most  cherished  Insti- 
tutions,   a    patriarchal    government    which 
would  make  you  wards  of  the  state,  you  can 
have.     Control  over  your  dally  lives,  over  the 
education  of  your  children,  what  work  you 
perform,  when   you   will   perform   It,  under 
what   terms  and   conditions,   all   these   and 
more  you  may  leave  to  people  back  of  desks 
down  in  Washington  If  you  choose.     But,  as 
for  me,  I  want  "to  stand  up  and  be  covmted" — 
I  am  for  Congress — ^and  the  people. 

SOME  contrasts 

Nebraska's  founders  in  the  days  of  the  Ter- 
ritory drew  Inspiration  from  the  Nation's 
great.  None  phrased  the  Issues  more  aptly 
than  Daniel  Webster,  whose  fight  for  con- 
stitutional government  was  their  constant 
guide,  and  Webster  even  surpassed  himself 
when  he  declared: 

"Good  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  (executive)  power: 
but  they  cannot  justify  It.  even  If  we  were 
sure  that  they  existed.  It  Is  hardly  too 
strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
to  guard  the  people  against  th^  dangers  of 
good  Intentions,  real  or  pretended.  When 
bad  intentions  are  boldly  avowed,  the  peo- 
ple win  promptly  take  care  of  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  will  always  be  asked 
why  they  shoiild  resist  or  question  that  ex- 
ercise of  power  which  Is  so  fair  In  its  object, 
so  plausible  and  patriotic  In  appearance,  and 
^hlch  has  the  public  good  alone  confessedly 
tn  view.  •  •  •  It  may  be  very  possible 
that  good  intentions  do  really  Eometlmes 
exist  when  constitutional  restraints  are  dis- 
regarded. There  are  men  In  all  ages  who 
mean  to  exercise  power  usefully;  but  they 
mean  to  exercise  It.  They  mean  to  govern 
well;  but  they  mean  to  govern.  They 
promise  to  be  kind  masters;  but  they  mean 
to  master     •     •     •." 

In  the  past  11  years  how  often  we  could 
have  repeated  those  moving  words. 

The  American  people,  like  a  bird  fascinated 
by  a  serpent,  sat  by  while  the  colls  were 
tightening  around  them.  This  government 
by  bureaus  had  been  gradually  Increasing  Its 
hold.  Suddenly  stirring,  our  citizens  partially 
slipped  away  In  1942  from  the  grasp  of  au- 
tocracy. The  facts,  like  Webster's  "bad  Inten- 
tions" had  become  more  widely  recognized. 
The  people  were  discovering  that  their  last 
best  hope  was  their  Congress,  and  they  root 
In  their  latent  might  and  undertook  to  elude 
that  major  force  which  Is  the  Washington 
which  would  hold  them  fast.    They  wished  to 
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b«  fre«d  from  a  government  by  dlrectlTe  and 
to  return  to  a  government  of  laws.  They 
wlabcd  our  policy  to  be  formulated  by  their 
repreaentatlves  according  to  standards  pre- 
■erlbcd  In  leglalative  acts:  In  short  they  saw 
that  they  needed  government  of  law  and  not 
.  of  men. 

As  Republicans,  we  were  perhaps  the  more 
aware  than  other  citizen*  of  what  had  been 
bappenlng  to  all  of  u»,  in  that  we  had  never 
quite  surrendered  In  the  first  place.  We 
"^^  ahared  the  belief  that  the  public  should  be 
protected  against  fraud  while  we  protested 
•gainst  the  llmiutions  upon  lawful  business 
which  would  render  stagnant  the  pools  of  in- 
Tcatment  opportunity  and  eventuate  in  gov- 
•nUDCDt  operation  of  business.  We  favored 
neeeaaary  price  controls  as  a  weapon  against 
Inflation  arising  In  part  from  the  dislocations 
caused  by  war.  but  we  protested  against 
bureaucratic  destruction  of  the  profit  system. 
We  favored  the  elevation  of  the  living  sUnd- 
ards  of  the  American  family  through  collective 
bargaining  but  we  protested  against  a  strait 
Jacket  for  the  American  workman.  We 
favored  legitimate  and  necessary  taxation  but 
proteated  against  efforts  to  utilize  the  tax 
laws  to  bring  about  for  the  Individual  and 
for  buslneas  a  state  of  dependency  upon  the 
Central  Government  with  Its  Inevitable  con- 
trols. We  favored  reasonable  measxires  for 
social  security  but  protested  against  making 
the  entire  populace  the  wards  of  a  central 
state.  We  believe  that  the  Individual  as  a 
member  of  our  common  society  enjoys  rights 
and  must  perform  correlative  duties.  But  we 
deny  that  philoaophy  of  government  which 
would  make  the  individual  a  creature  of  the 
state,  and  we  know  as  a  part  of  this  great 
American  sc  :lety.  that  our  rights  and  our 
reciprocal  duties  can  find  their  greatest  ex- 
pansion to  cur  greatest  good  through  a  gov- 
ernment achieved  through  constitutional 
means. 

TRX  xzxcmvs  m  ths  nrratNATioNAi.  nzu> 

Just  as  you  have  witnessed  the  development 
of  the  Executive  order  and  the  directive  on 
the  domestic  front,  so  you  see  the  administra- 
tion proceeding  through  executive  agreements 
In  the  international  field.    Policies  have  been 
formulated  and  commitments  have  been  en- 
tered Into  without  reference  to  the  Congress, 
without  submitting  the  essential  facts  to  the 
people's     representatives:      Indeed,     certain 
cotirses  have  been  followed  In  derogation  of 
the  will  of  Congress  and  executive  spokesmen 
,     have  refused  to  testify  before  your  Congres- 
y      slonal  committees.     The  President  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  he  is  the  sole 
organ  to  represent  the  American   people  In 
the  field  of  external  relations.    It  may  well  be, 
for  all  you  know,  that  the  tax  dollars  of  the 
American  people  should  be  spent  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  oil  pipe  line  across  Arabia,  but 
your  Congresa  H  not  even  consulted.    It  may 
well  be  that  we  should  undertake  commit- 
ments to  defend  that  pipe  line  against  all 
possible  Interference  or  attack,  from  whatever 
aourca,  and  that  annually  every  American  boy 
pbyileally  and  mentally  fit  should  be  put  Into 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  for  that  purpose.     But 
no  such  policy  has  been  developed  by  your 
Congress.    The  President  has  not  asked  your 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  even 
to  meet  with  him  for  more  than  10  long  years. 
I  mention  such  things  because  I  believe  that 
the  American  people,  through  their  Congress, 
should  have  a  voice  in  all  such  matters  of 
policy.     Denied  the  facts,  not  consulted,  the 
American    people,    through    their    Congress, 
may  refuse  that  support  twrne  of  widespread 
understanding  without  which  unauthorised 
excursions  in  the  foreign  field  will  be  doomed 
to  failure. 

As  Republicans,  as  cltisens  of  this  great 
Republic  who  love  our  country,  our  course  is 
clcftr.  First,  we  must  win  the  war  and  must 
work  unrelentingly  with  all  who  share  with 
tta  the  common  purpoae  to  defeat  our  ene- 
mies. There  Is  no  more  poignant  cry  in  all 
ABcrlrsa  than  when  will  our  boys  come 
bome? 
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Second.  We  must  strive  in 
our  power  to  set  our  own 
we  may  preserve  whatever  wll 
fiscal  structure  and  our 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
successful  adjustment  to  th< 
the  post-war  world. 

Third.  Like  the  founders 
must  learn  to  live  within 
must  know  that  happiness  fo 
can  come  only  from   trlmml|ig 
the  cloth.    We  must  recognl 
ment  has  no  funds  of  Its 
duces  nothing,  that  a  dollar 
who  has  none  Is  a  dollar  tak^n 
who  has  worked  and  earned 
dollar  In  the  first  place. 

Fourth.  There  must  be  a 
Ization  that  our  rights  in 
domestic  or  international, 
llshed  in  an  orderly  way  thro^h 
tlon.  We  must  assert  and 
central  state  can  be  said  to 
state  can  take  them  away 
its  mercy. 

Fifth.  And  finally,  In  God'i 
we  may  pray  that  will  be 
peace,  a  peace   I  hope,  witti 
takes  account  of  man's  iuhe 
and  his  inetfable  right  to  life, 
pursuit  of  happiness 
with  other  nations?     Yes 
for  the  constitutional 
p>08e8  of  our  own  Government? 
yes. 

A  resurgence  of  the  American 
vember  1944  Is  the  clearly 
for  the  aliments  of  our 
through  the  ballot  can  we 
chlse  to  express  our  will, 
right  exists  than  the  right 
citizen   to   vote.     Through 
Party  the  citizen  will  find 
medlvim  through  which  to 
war,  happiness  in  peace,  the 
constitutional  government. 
In  the  post-war  period  wltb 
and  ravaged  peoples  of  the 
Republicans,  as  Americans, 
to  all  of  our  States,  as  was 
founders   of  Nebraska   by 
years  ago.  a  republican  form 
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Friday,  March  2' 


Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr 
the  permission  granted 
part  of  my  remarks  the 
Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  O 
trator,    and    Howard 
O.  P.  A.  farm  adviser,  defvered 
rado  Tuesday  night. 

The  address  follows: 


Speaker,  under 

I  include  as 

radio  talk  by 

'.  A.  Adminis- 

Williamson, 

over  the 
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Mr.  EowixB.  For  some  tinle 
lous  to  talk  to  you  about  th< 
tween  our  farmers  and  O 
trols.     Right  now's  a  good 
cause  Howard  Williamson. 
adviser.   Is  just  back  from 
the  country  talking  to 
problems. 

Howard  is  here  on  the 
right  now  and  in  a  few 
him  some  questions. 

B«t  first  of  all  Fd  like  to 
that  the  problems  which 
faced  In  the  past  belong  U 
economic   distress   which 
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farmers  faced  after  the  last  war  simply  must 
not  be  repeated.  Our  country  can  never  be 
wholly  prosperous  and  economically  secure 
after  the  war  unless  all  of  us  are  secure — our 
farmers  as  well  as  our  businessmen  and  city 
workers. 

Our  farmers  have  always  worked  hard  to 
provide  us  with  our  food.  They  deserve  a 
good  price  for  their  efforts — not  only  now 
under  war  conditions,  but  permanently— as 
an  essential  part  of  our  peacetime  economy. 
Today,  under  our  O.  P.  A.  price  controls, 
our  American  farmers  are  breaking  all  rec- 
ords for  food  production.  And  today,  under 
O.  P.  A.  price  controls,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  tells  me  that  the  average  farm 
Income,  after  all  expenses.  Is  also  at  an  all- 
time  high — about  282  percent  over  the  1935-39 
average.  Remember,  please,  I  didn't  say  all 
farmers.  I  said  the  average  farmer,  lumping 
together  our  hog  growers,  cattle  raisers,  poul- 
try growers,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  vegeta- 
ble farmers.  Some  farmers  are,  of  course, 
doing  leas  well  tlian  the  average. 

Our  farmers  have  a  very  definite  stake  In 
effective  price  control  as  a  protection  of  the 
balance  between  w^at  they  get  for  their  crops 
and  what  they  hfkVe  to  pay  out. 

They  have  an  equally  great  stake  In  O.  P.  A. 
price  controls  as  a  protection  against  the 
same  cruel  collapse  of  their  farm  prices  which 
followed  the  last  war.  For  the  dangers  of 
deflation  after  the  war  are  just  as  great  as 
the  dangers  of  Inflation  during  the  war. 

The  collapse  In  prices  after  World  War  No. 
1  hit  our  American  farmers  harder  than  any 
other  group.  The  depression  which,  for  the 
rest  of  us,  lasted  2  or  3  years,  lasted  20  long 
years  for  our  farmers.  It  is  our  job  in  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  help  prevent  any  repetition  of  that 
after  this  war.  And  we  at  O.  P.  A.  sincerely 
view  our  present  price  controls — and  our  sub- 
sidies— as  the  surest  possible  safeguard 
against  such  a  post-war  farm  coUapse. 

Now,  some  farmers  have  been  critical  of 
O.  P.  A.  Some  of  this  criticism  has  been  our 
own  fault. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  working  closely 
with  every  kind  of  business  through  over 
300  industry  advisory  committees.  But  when 
I  came  to  the  O.  P.  A.  in  Washington  last 
summer,  we  had  no  such  give-and-take  rela- 
tionship with  farmers  on  price  regulations 
affecting  them. 

To  correct  this — to  develop  a  closer  under- 
standing between  the  O.  P.  A.  and  all  kinds 
of  farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  country — I 
called  in  Howard  H.  Williamson  from  Texas, 
last  November,  and  appointed  htm  as  my  farm 
adviser.  Howard  had  been  director  of  ex- 
tension services  for  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  College. 
He  had  done  this  extension  work  ever  since 
he  was  graduated  from  there  32  years  ago — 
In  addition  to  running  his  own  farm. 

We  had  many  long  talks  together,  and 
Howard  agreed  with  me  that  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  fanners  and 
the  O.  P.  A.  closer  together.  His  Idea  was  to 
bring  this  about  through  farm  advisory  com- 
mittees working  closely  with  our  various 
O.  P.  A.  district  offices.  I  agreed,  and  for  the 
past  several  weeks  Howard  has  been  on  a 
trip  through  the  country  helping  to  get  these 
committees  organized  and  ow  plan  under 
way.  He  got  back  to  Washington  only  2 
days  ago. 

He's  here  with  me  now  to  give  a  report  on 
how  the  plan  is  working  out  and  what  the 
farmers  think  of  It. 

First,  Howard,  I  think  It's  Important  that 
people  know  you're  a  real  fanner  and  not  just 
somebody  with  a  lot  of  theories  about  farm- 
ing in  general.  Tell  us  about  that  farm  of 
yours  down  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Well,  if  farming  makes  a 
farmer,  I  am  one.  I  started  out  rather 
young,  traveling  south  down  cotton  rows 
with  my  hands  wrapped  around  the  north  end 
of  a  hoe  handle.  At  present,  I  operate  on  a 
few  hundred  acres  on  Bedias  Creek  In  Grimes 
County,  Tex. — principally  livestock  farming 
and  some  feed  growing.     My  little  bunch  of 
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livestock  consists  of  white-faced  cattle,  An- 
gora goats,  sheep,  and  this  past  year,  some 
hogs.  In  the  past  I  have  engaged  in  cotton 
growing  and  have  had  some  little  experience 
in  poultry  and  dairy  business.  I  am  what 
would  be  classed  in  my  section  as  a  small 
farmer  but  you  don't  have  to  be  a  very  big 
farmer  to  know  what  farm  problems  are, 
especially  during  the  war  period  when  there 
are  shortages  of  farm  labor,  farm  machinery, 
and  an  abundance  of  regulations  which,  of 
course,  can't  be  avoided  in  times  like  the 
present. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  get  along 
with  your  farm  operations  last  year? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Pretty  weU,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  venture  into  the  hog  business. 
That  was  my  1943  mistake.  I  got  cavight  like 
hundreds  of  others — more  hof;s  than  feed. 
My  feed  gave  out  and  my  acorns  washed  away. 
I  am  now  trying  to  get  my  hogs  finished  with 
high-priced  grain  so  as  to  get  the  floor  price. 
I  am  not  sure  I  will  make  it.  but  I  will  con- 
fess it  was  my  own  Idea  In  the  first  place.  I 
understand  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  Food  Admin- 
istrator, Is  recommending  some  reduction  In 
the  1944  pig  crop.  I  think,  for  one.  I  will 
give  him  my  full  cooperation  unless  I  can 
produce  more  feed  than  I  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Tou  have  just  made  a  trip 
through  the  country,  talking  tc  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  first  hand.  What  territory  did 
you  cover,  Howard? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  attended  a  State-wide 
meeting  of  farmers  In  Rhode  Island  and  con- 
ferences In  the  Southwest.  Middle  West,  and 
the  Pacific  (x>ast.  At  Dallas,  I  attended  a 
six-State  conference  of  leading  farmers, 
representatives  of  farm  organizations,  and 
others  interested  In  agrlcultuni.  This  con- 
ference was  called  and  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Maxwell  Mc(:^ullough,  re- 
gional ttUmlnibliator,  region  V.  It  was  a  very 
fine  conference. 

Mr.  Bowles.  What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  found  farmers  and  farm  leaders  thinking 
about? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Well,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Bowles,  farmers  never  hesitate  to  give  ex- 
pression to  their  thinking.  They  are  cour- 
teous but  frank.  I  did  not  keep  a  penciled 
memorandum  of  comments,  but  I  can  give 
you  a  general  Interpretation  of  come  of  their 
thinking  as  I  understocxi  them.  First  of  all, 
they  want  price  stabilization  and  rationing 
to  succeed,  and  they  want  to  help  all  they  can. 
They  don't  like  regulations  any  better  than 
anyone  else;  neither  do  they  like  war  and 
the  many  other  things  we  have  to  do  in  war 
periods.  Their  attitude  in  gerieral  is  that 
we  have  a  tough  war  to  win,  and  it  Is  going  to 
take  sacrifice  and  hard  fighting.  They  want 
to  get  on  with  the  job  and  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary but  not  wear  themselves  down  doing 
unnecessary  things. 

Mr.  Bowles.  What  about  sugfjestions.  Do 
they  have  any  for  O.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Yes.  The  group  of  farm- 
ers and  farm  leaders  from  the  six  States  that 
met  In  Dallas  recommended  to  the  13  dis-  *' 
trict  O.  P.  A.  directors  that  they  arrange  for 
a  conference  of  farmers  and  faim  leaders  Ifl 
their  respective  districts  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  creation  of  a  district  agricultural 
advisory  committee.  This  committee  would 
work  with  the  district  O.  P.  A.  director  on 
^  general  farm  problems  affected  by  O.  P.  A. 
*  Such  committees  have  already  been  created 
in  several  of  the  O.  P.  A.  districts  in  various 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Did  they  have  any  suggestions 
for  immediate  consideration? 

Mr.  WILLUB480N.  Not  in  a  formal  way,  but 
they  certainly  hinted  at  several.  One  was 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  elim- 
inate unnecessary  delays  In  getting  out  rules 
and  regulations  and  that  they  be  well  In 
advance  of  the  season's  needs.  Of  course, 
they  understand  it  takes  some  time  to  go 
through  with  procedures  In  getting  rules  and 
regulations  prepared  and  released,  but  they 
want  us  to  make  It  as  speedy  as  possible. 


Another  thing  about  which  they  were  very 
polite  was  in  the  suggestion  that,  in  the 
preparation  of  regulations,  and  so  forth,  they 
be  put  in  such  language  or  at  least  explained 
in  a  way  that  people  other  than  lawyers  can 
understand  them.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  rules  and  regulations  must  stand  up 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  it  helps  when 
the  laymen  can  understand  them  and  their 
application.  They  are  also  Interested  in 
knowing  to  what  extent  producers  partici- 
pate in  conferences,  when  considerations  are 
given  to  price  ceilings,  and  regulations  deal- 
ing with  raw  or  processed  farm  products. 

Mr.  Bowles.  They  are  absolutely  correct  on 
all  counts.  You  know — and  we  want  farm 
people,  to  know — that  we  are  striving  to  do 
everything  possible  to  pwvent  delays  and 
keep  programs  and  regulations  simplified. 
Also,  it  Is  O.  P.  A.'s  policy  to  have  producer 
representatives  on  all  industry  councils  in 
which  farm  products  are  Involved.  But 
now — how  do  the  farmers  feel  about  price 
control,  Howard? 

Mr.  Williamson.  Well— I  think  the  expe- 
rience of  one  farmer  out  West  pretty  well 
answers  that  question  Mr.  Bowles.  He  has 
about  2,000  steers,  which  means  he  uses  sev- 
eral hundred  bushels  of  corn  a  day  to  feed 
them. 

A  while  back  the  rumor  got  started  that 
the  (filing  on  corn  was  going  up  10  cents — so 
right  away  the  flow  of  corn  stopped  right  in 
its  tracks  In  the  hope  of  the  higher  price  for 
it.  And  meantime,  this  fellow's  steers  went 
into  a  tallspln.  That  was  only  a  rumor, 
mind  you,  so  you  can  imagine  what  would 
hf.ppen  if  there  was  an  official  report  that 
price  ceilings  would  go  off  everything  tomor- 
row. As  that  Missouri  farmer  put  it  to  me 
the  other  day,  "We  farmers  not  only  want 
prices  fixed — we  want  prices  to  stay  fixed  so 
we  can  know  where  we  stand." 

That  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of 
the  farmers  I  have  been  talking  with  on  this 
trip.  They  want  price  control,  and  they 
want  to  help  all  they  can  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Our  farm  problem  as  we  look 
ahead  Is  to  hold  gocxi  prices  for  farmers  after 
the  war.  And  to  Insure  that  we  mtisn't  let 
cur  price  levels  go  any  higher  now  or  well 
get  in  trouble  later.  Unless  we  hold  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices  where  they  are,  we'll  have 
to  face  another  farm  depression. 

Mr.  Williamson.  Most  people  who  were  in 
the  farming  game  25  years  ago  remember  the 
seriousness  of  that  post-war  depression.  And 
today  farmers  well  understand  that,  in  gen- 
eral, agriculture  is  in  a  relatively  better  posi- 
tion than  it  has  been  in  the  past  century,  and 
they  are,  of  course.  Interested  In  its  staying 
that  way. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Keeping  it  that  way  Is  one 
Important  objective  of  the  price  stabilization 
program  today.  That  is  why  we  at  O.  P.  A. 
are  anxious  to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  farmers. 

How  many  farm  committees  have  you  got 
organized  so  far? 

Mr.  Williamson.  I  am  not  planning  to 
personally  organize  any.  Washington  is  too 
far  from  farm  people.  However,  I  am  sug- 
gesting, with  a  little  urge  to  it,  that  the  eight 
regional  O.  P.  A.  administrators  promote 
through  their  district  O.  P.  A.  administrative 
set-up,  district  conferences  as  recommended 
by  the  farmers'  group  in  Dallas,  with  the  view 
of  creating,  where  needed,  a  district  advisory 
committee.  The  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
and  the  district  O.  P.  A.  director  in  each  dis- 
trict know  the  best  approach  and  means  of 
working  together.  To  keep  our  O.  P.  A.  pro- 
grams geared  to  the  problems  of  the  farm, 
there  must  be  good  understanding  on  our 
part  of  the  wartime  problems  farmers  are 
encountering.  And  at  the  same  time,  farm- 
ers need  to  know  some  of  the  problems  that 
you,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  your  O.  P.  A.  associates 
encounter  In  administering  such  a  gigantic 
program  of  price  stabillEatlon  and  rationing 
for  130,000,000  people. 


Mr.  Bowles.  Well,  as  1  told  you  last  fall. 
Howard,  we  want  and  need  the  benefit  of  the 

thinking  and  counsel  of  farm  people  on  those 
phases  of  our  O.  P.  A.  program  that  relate  to 
farming.  It  is  extremely  Important  that  we 
exchange  suggestions  and  counsel  in  a  well 
thought  out  and  organized  manner.  And  I 
believe  your  plan  for  local  farm  advisory  com- 
mittees throughout  the  country  Is  the  an- 
swer. In  that  way,  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
farmers  can  work  together,  closely  and  con- 
stantly as  a  team. 

The  job  of  controlling  prices  Is  a  big  one. 
As  I  have  said  before,  it  cannot  be  done 
wholly  for  any  group  by  us  at  O.  P.  A.  in 
Washington.  It  must  be  done  by  all  groups 
in  all  communities.  Only  through  under- 
standing and  cooperation  can  we  succeed  in 
our  vital  fight  against  skyrocketing  prices 
now — and  the  deflation  which  would  inevi- 
tably follow  after  the  war. 

Thank  you,  Howard,  for  your  comments  and 
observations.  And  I  would  like  to  take  this 
means  of  congratulating  the  many  millions 
of  farm  men  and  women  and  the  farm  youth 
of  America  on  the  great  food  production  job 
you  are  doing.  You  have,  and  are  now  doing, 
a  big  and  Important  war  job  with  many  hand- 
icaps. O.  P.  A.  wants  to  be  as  helpful  as 
possible. 

And  now,  good-bye  to  you  all  until  next 
week. 


Our  Greatest  National  Aiset 
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HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24, 1944 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  Marvin 
Jones,  War  Food  Administrator,  over 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  stations,  Fri- 
day, March  10,  1944:      . 

One  of  the  greatest  contributions  that 
this  Nation  has  been  able  to  make  to  our 
fighting  allies  has  been  food.  Without 
the  food  that  we  were  able  to  furnish,  gal- 
lant old  England  might  not  have  survived 
during  the  dark  days  when  she  stcxxl  prac- 
tically alone  between  civilization  and  organ- 
ized destruction. 

A  short  while  ago  a  Russian  general  who 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  Stalingrad  told  me 
that  but  for  the  focxl  and  supplies  Amer- 
ican made  available  for  the  heroic  Red  Army, 
the  advance  could  not  have  been  carried  out 
as  it  was. 

Without  our  rich  soils  that  food  could 
not  have  been  produced. 

Tlie  capital  stock  of  a  nation  is  Its  soil 
resources.  No  business  can  stand  a  continu- 
ing drain  on  Its  capital;  likewise  no  nation 
can  endure  long  excessive  drains  on  its  cap- 
ital resources. 

We  were  able  to  furnish  this  food  because 
we  had  a  vast,  new  cwuntry,  rich  in  natural 
wealth. 

What  are  soil  resotnxes?  They  are  food  and 
clothing  locked  up  In  nature's  warehouse 
against  the  time  when  man,  through  his  ef- 
forts, takes  them  out.  Our  great  soil  re- 
sources in  this  country  have  enabled  us  to 
develop  a  great  race  of  people.  History  shows 
that  the  character  and  strength  of  a  nation 
goes  up  and  down  with  its  soil. 

In  our  fast  development  of  this  new  coun- 
try  we  have  not  always  been  careful  in  the 
preservation  of  otir  soil,  and  much  of  this 
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▼aluable  Ood-giTen  birthright  has  been  per- 
mitted to  wash  or  blow  away.  We  have  cut 
down  our  timber  on  the  watersheds  and  hill- 
sides; and  the  rains  have  descended,  and  the 
floods  have  come  and  beat  upon  the  soil,  car- 
rying It  Into  the  branches  and  streams  and 
on  to  the  sea  where  It  Is  lost  forever.  There 
are  only  a  few  inches  of  top  soil  on  which 
w«  must  depend  not  only  now  but  so  long 
'aa  we  remain  a  nation.  Man's  destiny  Is 
linked  to  the  soil.  From  It  he  came  and  to 
it  he  must  rettim.  From  It  he  mtist  draw 
bis  sustenance. 

We  stand  aghast  before  the  spectacle  of 
destruction  In  so  much  of  the  war-weary 
fforld  today — the  devastated  fields  and  gutted 
homes,  the  ruins  of  great  cities  now  rubble 
and  ashes  and  bones.  But  all  this  wreckage, 
even  in  the  scorched-earth  areas,  can  be  re- 
built with  time  and  work.  North  Africa  is 
already  able  to  produce  most  of  Its  food  de- 
mands. Well-directed  efforts  can  restore  pro- 
duction in  the  stricken  areas.  I  do  not  mini- 
mize the  destruction:  but  restoration  can  be 
rapid. 

I  am  here  concerned  with  an  even  greater 
destruction,  of  our  own  fields,  not  by  the 
Nasi  or  the  Jap.  but  a  destruction  of  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  guilty,  with  our  eyes 
open,  our  own  hands  stained  with  the  dust 
and  mud  of  our  eroded  soil. 

According  to  H.  H.  Bennett.  Chief  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  we  have  ruined 
more  land  In  less  time  than  any  other  nation 
In  history. 

More  than  50.000,000  acres  of  land  In  the 
United  States,  once  cultivated,  no  longer  pro- 
duce crops.  That  is  nearly  as  much  as  our 
entire  wheat  acreage  last  year.  And  the  best 
topsoll  has  been  washed  away  from  an  addi- 
tional crop  acreage  twice  as  large  as  that. 
Fortunately,  we  are  learning  of  this  danger 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Today  our  Ifisslasippl  Valley — and  I  mean 
by  that  the  whole  great  area  between  the 
Alleghenles  and  the  Rockies — is  the  greatest 
potential  food-producing  area  In  the  world. 
Properly  used  and  preserved  It  can.  for  cen- 
turies to  come,  not  only  supply  abundance  for  ^ 
our  own  people  but  can  help  supply  others ' 
with  its  products  and  bring  back  In  trade 
additional  goods  for  us  to  use  and  enjoy. 

This  great  valley  Is  full  of  abundance  and 
plenty.  We  have  the  opporttmity  to  use 
these  resources  fully  and  yet  preserve  them — 
or  to  use  them  fully  and  waste  them.  There 
Is  always  a  conservation  use  and  wasteful  use. 
In  the  past  we  have  exploited  our  good  earth 
with  a  prodigal  disregard  of  Its  real  value  to 
our  enduring  life  as  a  nation.  We  have  sent 
the  export  crops  down  to  the  sea  In  ships 
and  the  soil  down  to  the  sea  in  mud.  When 
the  Mississippi  overflowed  at  its  mouth,  we 
built  levees.  We  tried  to  reverse  nature,  and 
when  nature  rebelled,  as  she  always  does, 
against  such  treatment,  we  built  higher 
toreee.  We  wasted  both  soil  and  water.  In- 
,  St— d  of  using  the  water  to  our  advantage, 
we  tried  to  get  It  into  the  sea  as  fast  as  we 
could. 

We  have  now  learned  that  the  wise  way  Is 
to  go  back  up  where  the  water  falls  as  rain 
and  work  with  Nature  instead  of  against  her; 
to  utilise  water  at  the  source  and  thus  treat  It 
as  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  Whatever 
system  will  retain  that  water  and  soil  is 
worth  any  national  effort,  however  great. 
Out  In  the  dry  country  not  a  gallon  d  water 
should  be  permitted  to  reach  the  sea.  AU 
ahould  be  used  on  the  land.  In  other  areas 
where  it  u  abxmdant.  it  can  be  channeled 
and  utiliaed  for  power,  for  additional  wealth. 
After  the  war  our  available  manpower  will 
Mcarly  turn  from  destruction  in  war  to  con- 
struction In  peace:  our  engineering  and  tech- 
alcal  genius  and  skUls  will  turn  from  their 
prodigious  feats  throughout  the  Jtmgles  and 
deserts  of  the  world  In  making  war,  to  the 
constructive  challenge  that  awalU  them 
bere. 

It  is  not  for  me  here  to  spell  out  the  tech- 
nical blueptint  of  how  this  may  be  done. 
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We  have,  fortunately,  In 
who  have  proven  in  this 
able  to  carry  out  any  task. 
Job  may  be.    Once  made  a^arc 
lenge,  the  genius  of  An 
without  any  specific  directions 

We  now  know  better  than 
have  ever  known  how  to 
resources.     Great  progress 
The  Congress,  with  farsight^ 
tablished    a    Soil-Conserval 
made  provisions  for  carryin 
program  of  preserving  our 
source  of  wealth.    Millions 
scientifically  protected  and 
Ing  an  average  of  20  percen 
did  before. 

But  I  am  told  that  about 
conservation  Job  lies  abeac 

Just  what  Is  there  to  be 
men  and  how  many  years 
it?     What  will  it  cost? 
questions  have  been  antici{fated 
by    the   Soil   Conservation 
tion-wide  survey  has  alread  r 
showing  how  much  land 
where. 

Here  is  some  of  the  wor^ 
done.    We  need  to  build 
terraces   across   sloping 
acres,  to  control  water  and 

We  need  to  drain  about 
some  of  our  richest  land, 
for  full  production. 

We  need  to  build  thousatids 
for  better  livestock  production, 
In  the  West. 

We  need  to  Improve  our 
water  use  on  12,000,000 
glons. 

We  need  to  plant  soU-buitl 
resistant  crops  on  thotisaids 
fields. 

There  Is  other 
done  by  the  farmers 
neighbors.    For  example 
our  farm  land  needs  to 
contour.    There  is  a  need 
on  90.000.000  acres  and  for 
about  110.000,000  acres  of 
40.000,000  acres  of  tinfavoi^ible 
cultivation  that  should  be 
legumes,  and  trees  as  qulc 

Fortunately  farmers  hav ! 
scious  in  recent  years  of 
soil  conservation  to  their 
curlty  that  they  have  already 
of  the  machinery  necessary 
work.    Seven   years   ago 
their  first  soil-conservation 
abled  the  fsomers  in  that 
together  In  a  common  effor 
land  in  that  district.     It 
today  there  are  nearly  1 
conservation  districts, 
two  and  one-half  million 
that  cover  more  than  500|QO0 
other  words,  the  people 
land  are  already  actively 
what  I  have  suggested  is 

With  victory  In  war  we 
to  an  era  of  peace. 

We  can.  If  we  will,  look 
dently  to  ultimate  success 
prevent  the  loss  of  our 
What  will  that  success  bri^ig? 

Let  us  use  otir  great 
an  example  of  what  we  m 
other  great  watersheds  on 
lleve  it  is  not  too  much  to 
of  effective  control  over 
resources. 

This  would  include  usiilg 
the  plains  and  hillsides  whi  re 
of  letting  it  run  off  in  wastp 

It  would  include  the 
conservation  districts  that 
in  this  common  effort. 

It   would   include  an 
natural  crop  Insurance  against 
stored  in  the  soil  during 
be  available  for  crops  In 
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It  would  Include  large  dams  on  the  rivers 
^nd  thousands  of  small  dams  on  tributary 
streams  and  in  pastures  and  fields,  to  give  ua 
flood  control. 

It  would  include  electee  power  generated 
at  the  dams  and  flowing  out  over  the  produc- 
tive countryside  to  the  millions  of  farm  homes 
that  need  it. 

It  would  include  protecting  these  dams 
against  destructive  silt,  to  Insure  our  hydro- 
electric power — increasingly  Important  in  the 
years  ahead  as  we  view  otu:  diminishing  sup- 
plies of  coal  and  oil  reserves. 

It  would  also  include  a  decentralized  In- 
dustrial development  so  that  the  raw  ma- 
terials would  be  close  to  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

It  would  Include  a  suitable  network  of  high- 
ways and  railroads  and  air  lines  as  a  natural 
part  In  this  development. 

It  would  Include  millions  of  farm  homes 
made  more  secure  against  the  future. 

It  would  mean  our  ability  to  survive,  for 
regardless  of  what  we  do.  what  plans  we  make, 
or  what  genius  we  may  possess,  our  Nation 
must  perish  unless  we  take  care  of  the  soil. 

The  soil  of  our  country  is  our  heritage.  If 
wisely  used  its  value,  its  strength,  and  iU 
productivity  are  ageless.  In  peace  or  In  war 
no  nation  can  afford  to  waste  Its  substance. 
The  children  of  the  future  have  a  stake  In 
this — our  greatest  source  of  national  security. 
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to  safeguard  the 
so  well  that 
I  00  of  these  feoll- 
Include  about 
l^rms  and  ranches 
,000  acres.    In 
themselves  on  the 
the  Job,  so  that 
new  scheme, 
can  look  forward 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  days  there  has  been  consid- 
erable attention  given  by  the  press  to  a 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  S.  1767,  commonly  known  as 
the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights,  or  the  American 
Legion  bill,  which  was  introduced  on 
March  13, 1944.  This  bill  is  a  companion 
measure  to  H.  R.  4357,  introduced  March 
8,  1944,  in  the  House  by  Congressman 
Rankin.  It  purports  to  provide  all  the 
necessary  legislation  to  cushion  the  re- 
turning servicemen  and  servicewomen 
and  provide  ways  and  means  for  their 
rehabilitation  and  reentrance  into  peace- 
time pursuits  for  which  they  are  best 
qualified. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  fact  that  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1943.  I  introduced  a  measure, 
H.  R.  3200,  known  as  the  Demobilization 
and  Surplus  War  Property  Act. 

The  American  Legion  bill  provides 
certain  hospitalization  features  for  re« 
turning  servicemen.  My  bill  does  not 
include  this  particular  provision  because 
eJusting  laws  already  cover  this  subject 
and  any  enlargements  or  expansions  can 
appropriately  be  made  through  amend- 
ments to  existing  law.  However,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  provision. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  social-security  credits  to  veterans  for 
the  period  of  their  wartime  service  and 
does  this  on  a  basis  of  equitable  consid- 
eration not  otherwise  provided  for  in  any 
other  legislation  which  I  have  reviewed. 
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In  addition,  my  bill  makes  mandatory 
the  employment  of  disabled  veterans. 
Under  the  terms  of  H.  R.  3i:00,  at  least 
1  percent  of  the  personnel  employed  by 
any  firm  working  more  than  100  persons 
must  consist  of  disabled  war  veterans.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  imix>rtance  of 
this  provision  from  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic viewpoint  can  be  discounted.  In 
my  view,  no  measure  which  purports  to 
provide  for  returning  servic(!men  in  an 
adequate  fashion  should  be  without  a 
clause  of  this  type.  H.  R.  3200  provides 
a  special  fund  of  adequate  size  for  the 
use  by  veterans  under  the  t(?rms  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Act.  I  an;  happy  to 
note  that  S.  1767  also  includes  a  provision 
of  this  type. 

S.  1767  provides  for  low-interest  loans 
to  veterans  up  to  $1,000  for  the  purchase 
of  homes,  farms  and  business  properties. 
I  ccmmcnd  this  provision,  although  I  re- 
spectfully call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  agency  designated  for  the  servicing 
of  these  loans  it  one  which  would  con- 
flict with  others  already  established  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  is  set  up  to  aid  .small  busi- 
ness establishments.  It  would  be  my 
recommendation  that  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  be  designated  as  ad- 
ministrator of  these  funds  in  preference 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
is  named  for  that  purpose  in  S.  1767. 
The  experience  of  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  and  its  present  duties  in  this 
conneciion  would  qualify  it  for  this  task 
and  would  avoid  duplication  of  effort  by 
another  agency  and  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  administrative  costs  to  the 
Government. 

Otherwise,  these  two  measures  contain 
almost  identical  provisions  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  educational  training  of 
veterans  after  their  discharge  from  the 
services  except  for  two  very  important 
provisions  which  are  included  in  my  bill, 
but  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
American  Legion  bill. 

In  my  bill,  for  example,  I  provide  for 
an  increased  redemption  value  of  War 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  servicemen  when 
used  for  the  purchase  of  Government - 
owned  surpluses  and  farms  for  their  own 
use.  War  bonds  purchased  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
war  are  automatically  increased  in  re- 
demption and  maturity  value  when  used 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  sui-pluses 
or  farms  under  the  terms  of  my  bill. 
H.  R.  3200  provides  a  prior  claim  by  vet- 
erans upon  certain  Government -owned 
surplus  goods,  tools,  and  equipment 
wh!ch  veterans  might  use  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  conduct  jf  their  own  small 
business  ventures. 

As  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers, this  .<;urplus-property  question  has 
been  covered  much  more  adequately  and 
with  full  protection  to  servicemen  in 
another  bill  which  I  introduced  a  few 
days  ago.  H.  R.  4420.  at  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  H.  R.  4420 
adequately  provides  for  returning  serv- 
icemen in  the  disposal  of  surplus  goods. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  respectfully 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  Legion  bill, 
although  containing  many  excellent  fea- 
tures should  be  amended  in  some  par- 


ticulars and  this  statement  is  inserted 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  certain  im- 
provements but  not  in  opposition  to  the 
measure.  H.  R.  3200  contains  a  num- 
ber of  absolutely  essential  provisions, 
none  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  S.  1767 
and  the  companion  bill.  H.  R.  4357,  to 
provide  for  the  proper  demobilization  and 
rehabilitation  of  veterans  at  the  end  of 
hostilities. 

Following  Is  a  break-down  of  the  fea- 
tures contained  in  S.  1767,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  bill: 

a.    1767   AND   H.    «.    4357 — SERVICXMEN'S    AID    ACT 
or    1944 

AU>     BT     VETERANS'     ORGANIZATIONS 

First.  Veterans'  Administration  classi- 
fied as  essential  war  agency. 

Second.  Administrator  '  and  Federal 
Hospitalization  Board  authorized  to  uti- 
lize existing  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  by 
agreement  and  construct  new  facilities 
with  appropriation  of  $500,000,000. 

Third.  Mutual  agreement  provision  for 
exchange  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  fa- 
cilities between  Army,  Navy,  and  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  transfer  of  com- 
missioned and  enlisted  personnel  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  by  agreement  with 
Army  and  Navy  up  to  6  months  after 
end  of  war. 

Fourth.  Veterans'  Administration  au- 
thority to  pl6ce  personnel  in  Army  and 
Navy  installations  for  advisory  service 
and  disability  claims  adjudication. 

Fifth.  Precludes  discharge  from  serv- 
ice without  receipt  of  final  pay  or  be- 
cause of  disability  until  all  claims  filed 
with  Veterans*  Administration,  unless 
claims  waived. 

Sixth.  Statements  signed  by  veteran  in 
reference  to  service  disabilities  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  adjudication  of  claims. 

AH)  BY   VETEHANS'  ORGANIZATIONS 

First.  Accredited  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration representatives  authorized  to 
function  in  service  installations  handling 
veteran  discharge  or  release  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  jointly  by  Army, 
Navy,  and  Veterans'  Administration. 

RE\'IEWING  AtJTHORITT 

First.  Persons  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, resigning  under  prejudice,  in- 
eligible for  veterans'  rating  and  bene- 
fits— with  exception  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance — unless  judged  insane. 

Second.  Establishment  of  separate 
Army  and  Navy  Boards — five  members 
each — for  review  of  dismissal  and  dis- 
charge, except  in  case  of  court  martial; 
rulings  subject  to  final  approval  of  Sec- 
retaries of  Navy  and  War. 

EDUCATION   or  VETERANS 

Veterans'  regulations  1  <a)  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  16,  June  24.  1943,  further 
amended  by  adding  part  Vm,  as 
follows: 

First.  Honorably  discharged  veterans 
eligible  for  training  under  this  part  who 
served  after  September  16,  1940,  for  6 
months,  or  less  by  reason  of  service- 
Incurred  disability. 

Second.  Appointment  by  President  of 
Director  of  Servicemen's  Education  and 
Training;  authority  to  utilize  facilities  of 
Federal  and  State  educational  and  voca- 
tional agencies. 

Third.  Establishment  of  Advisory 
Council  to  Administrator  consisting  of 


Secretaries  of  War.  Navy,  and  Agricul- 
ture, Federal  Security  Administrator, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
chairman.  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  eight  public  members  appointed  by 
President  (Compensation:  Travel  ex- 
penses and  $15  per  diem).     '. 

Fourth.  Eligible  veterans  to  choose 
educational  institution. 

Fifth.  Training  for  1  year  or  equiv- 
alent in  part-time  training,  beginning 
not  later  than  2  years  from  discharge 
or  termination  of  war  and  extending 
not  beyond  7  years  from  termination  ol 
war. 

Sixth.  Provision  for  3  years  continuous 
additional  training  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  first  year  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed length  of  active  service,  exclusive 
of  6  months'  qualifying  service  or  spe- 
cialized training  while  in  service. 

Seventh.  Federal  payment  to  training 
institution  up  to  $500  per  year— not  in- 
cluding board,  lodging,  or  other  living 
expenses. 

Eighth.  Subsistence  allowance  to 
trainee  of  $50  per  month  and  depend- 
ency allowance  of  $25  for  veterans  receiv- 
ing full-time  trainine;.  Part-time  train- 
ees' compensation  to  be  adjusted  by  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Ninth.  Administrator  to  arrange  for 
educational  and  vocational  guidance. 

Tenth.  Annual  report  to  Congress  by 
Administrator. 

Eleventh.  Governors  to  designate  le- 
gally constituted  State  training  facilities; 
if  none,  Board  created  to  designate  other 
qualified  institutiom. 

Twelfth.  Applicable  to  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions. 

Thirteenth.  Training  facilities  to  in- 
clude college-  or  State -supervised  ap- 
prenticeships. 

Fourteenth.  Subsistence  allowance  to 
persons  receiving  benefits  under  part  VII 
not  to  exceed  additional  pension  payable 
under  part  VII. 

Fifteenth.  State  training  Institutions 
or  apprenticeship  agencies  not  subject 
to  Federal  direction. 

Sixteenth.  Amendment  to  Public  Law 
16,  section  3,  to  provide  use  of  appropri- 
ation for  Veterans'  Administration  and 
additional  appropriation  to  implement 
part  VII  amended  and  part  VIII. 

Seventeenth.  Return  of  trainmg 
equipment  by  trainee  upon  imsatisfac- 
tory  performance. 

Eighteenth.  Substitution  of  September 
16.  1940  for  December  6  and  December  7, 
1941,  in  Public  Law  16. 

LOANS  FOR   PURCHASE    OR   CONSTRUCTIOW    Or 
HOMES,  FARMS,  AND  BUSINESS  PROPERTY 

First.  Honorably  discharged  veteran 
eligible  for  loan  by  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  who  has  90  days'  service — 
or  less  because  of  service-incurred  dis- 
ability— subsequent  to  September  16, 
1940,  except  when  released  by  own  re- 
quest— unless  having  foreign  service. 

Second.  Limits  aggregate  loans  under 
title  to  $1,000,  noninlerest  bearing  after 
first  year,  3-percent  compounded  apnu- 
ally  thereafter,  secured  by  lien  subject 
Qply  to  lien  covering  balance  of  purchase 
or  construction  costs. 

Third.  Repayment  subject  to  terms 
prescribed  jointly  by  Administrator  and 
approving  agency. 
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Fburth.  Loans  for  home  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  agency  designated  by  Admin- 
istrator as  to  ability  of  veteran  to  pay 
and  subject  to  cost  appraisal  by  agency. 

Fifth.  Loans  for  home  repairs,  indebt- 
edness—taxes, and  so  forth— also  sub- 
ject to  same  approval  agency. 

Sixth.  No  first  mortgage  shall  be  ineli- 
gible for  insurance  under  N.  H.  A.  by  rea- 
son of  this  loan  or  secondary  lien  upon 
property  involved  securing  such  loan. 

Seventh.  Loans  for  farm  lands,  build- 
tags,  livestock,  equipment,  repairs,  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Eighth.  Person  eligible  for  farm  loan, 
subject  to  approval  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, also  eligible  for  benefits  under 
BanKhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

Ninth.  Loan  for  purchase  of  business 
property  or  equipment  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Tenth.  Repayment  of  loans  subject  to 
terms  prescribed  by  administrator  and 
approving  agency. 

BMPtX)TMXNT  OF  VCm\NS 

First.  Establish  Veterans'  Placement 
Service  Board— within  U.  S.  E.  S. — con- 
sisting of  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  chairman,  Director  of  National 
Selective  Service  System.  Administrator 
of  Federal  Security  Agency:  poUcles  car- 
ried out  by  chairman  through  executive 
secretary — Chief  of  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service;  records  of  Veterans'  Per- 
sonnel Division.  N.  S.  S.  S..  and  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  available  to  board. 

Second.  U.  S.  E.  S.  to  assign  to  States 
and  Territories  a  veteran  as  veterans' 
employment  representative,  attached  to 
public  employment  service  in  States:  ad- 
ministratively responsible  to  board  for 
Implementing  veterans'  placement  poli- 
cies. 

Tlilrd.  State  employment  service  em- 
ployees assignable  by  board  to  duties  ^ 
veterans'  employment  reprcsentatip 

Fourth.  Federal  agencies'  infqmatlon 
available  to  board. 

Fifth.  Funds  to  State  employment 
services  xmder  act  of  June  6.  1933,  to  be 
withheld  unless  registered  given  employ- 
ment preference. 

Sixth.  Cost  of  administration  of  title 
to  be  special  item  in  budget  of  U.  S.  E.  S.: 
during  current  fiscal  year  operating 
funds  to  come  from  W.  M.  C.  budget. 

KEASJTTSTMZNT    AIXOWANCB8     FO*     UNZMPLOTD 
VETUANS 

First.  Eligibility:  Serving  after  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940,  honorably  discharged, 
after  or  in  52-weeks  period  prior  to  en- 
actment of  act — except  release  by  request 

_  unless  having  foreign  service:  must  re- 
side in  United  States  at  time  of  claim; 
earned  for  week  less  than  allowance  un- 
der this  title,  plus  $3;   registered  and 

^  available  for  work. 

Second.  Payments  for  each  week  of 
imemployment  up  to  52  weeks  which  be- 
gins after  effective  date  of  act  and  within 
24  months'  period  after  final  payment  of 
mustering-out  pay  but  not  following  any 
first- 4  consecutive  weeks  following  pay- 
ment of  mustering-out  pay.  increased 
pension  under  part  VII  or  subsisten^ 
under  part  Vin. 

~   Tliird.  Disqualifications:  Leaving  work 
without  good  cause  or  discharged  for 


4ccept  suitable 
attend  train- 
cause,  partici- 


misconduct,  refusal  to 
work — defined — does  not 
tag  courses  without  good 
pation  ta  labor  disputes 

Fourth.  Penalties 
weeks  for  disqualification 
case  of  successive  disqualifications 


All(4wance  up  to  5 
or  9  weeks  ta 


AMOUNT  Of  ALLOW ANCl  A  WD  PATHKKTS 


weekly  plus  $5 
wo  dependents, 
wages  received 


First.  Fifteen  dollars 
for  one  dependent,  $8  for 
$10  for  three  or  more,  lesd 
for  that  week  in  excess  cf  $3. 

Second.  Veteran  entitl(  d  to  8  weeks  of 
allowance  for  each  mon^h  of  service — 
or  fraction  of  month. 

Third.  Dependent — deined— must  not 
have  earned  $5  or  more  In  week. 

li'ourth.  Other  Federal  or  State  bene- 
fits— imemployment  or  Usability  com- 
pensation or  noncontribu  tory  benefit — to 
be  deducted  from  allowar  ce— except  pen- 
sion compensation  or  retired  pay  from 
Veterans'  Administratior , 


ADM  IM  IS'ZRATI  >If 


First.  Administrator  t( 
Federal  and  State  facilitei ;; 
gate  administrative  auth  jrity. 

Second.  Social  Securit; 
burse  State  agencies  for 
trative  expense. 

Third.  Claimant  entitled   to  hearing 
and  appeal  to  Admtaistr 


utilize  existing 
:  power  to  dele- 


Board  to  relm- 
their  admtais- 


itor. 


MISCELLAMZC  OB 

First.  Subpena  and  ai(  of  court  in  ad- 
ministration of  act. 

Second.  Claimant  sha|l  report  change 
of  status. 

Third.  Penalty  for  fra  id  under  act  up 
to  $l/b0O  fine,  imprisonment  for  1  year,  or 
botl 

Flowing  is  a  digest  <jf  the  provisions 

of  hTr.  3200,  introducec  by  me  on  Sep- 

iber  14,  1943: 


H.   S.   3200 — DEMOBILIZATIOH 
PROPEHTT 


SPECUL     AID     UCABDINO 
ADJUSTMENT,    AND 
FOBCXS 


A(T 

RE  iABILTTATlON,      »E- 
REEMPL  )TMENT    OF    AKMXD 


Admini  itrator 


First.  Authority  for 
expenditure   by 
erans'  Affairs  such 
provide  such  special  aid 

Second.  To  honorably 
erans  serving  after 


appropriation  for 
of   Vet- 
funHs  necessary  to 
and  coimsel. 
discharged  vet- 
December  6.  1941. 


REHABILITATION     ANI 

Amendment  of  part 


Regulation  No.  1  (a)  as 


Affa  rs 


cour  ie 


First.  Honorable 
eligible  for  vocational 
after  December  6,  194 
Administrator  of 

Second.  Vocational 
disabled  veterans — servljig 
ber  6,  1941— as 
trator  of  Veterans' 

Third.  Training 
years  and   shall  not 
years  after  terminatlor 

Fourth.  Administrato  ■ 
personnel  and  experts 
ministration  to  provide 

Fifth.  Utilize  and  extend 
erans'  Administration 

Sixth.  Utilize  faciliti^ 
ernment   agencies   and 
tamed  by  jotat  Federa 
tribution. 


AND  SURPLUS   WAR 


TRAININa 


m  of  Veterans 
ollows: 
discharged  veterans 
raintag — serving 
— prescribed  by 
Vetera  IS  Affairs. 

rehabilitation    to 

after  Decem- 

prescribed  by  Adminis- 


limited   to   4 
ejctend  beyond   6 
of  war. 

may  employ 
lecessary  m  ad- 
raintag. 

existtag  Vet- 
f^cilities. 

of  other  Gov- 
facilities  main- 
and  State  con- 


Seventh.  Contract  with  public  or  pri- 
vate institutions  to  provide  additional 
training  facilities. 

Eighth.  Administrator  to  prescribe 
payment  of  training  allowances  to 
trainees  not  entitled  to  pensions. 

Ninth.  Each  trainee  receiving  pension 
In  amount  less  than  rate  for  total  and 
temporary  disability— including  amount 
for  dependents— to  receive  increase  to 
equal  such  rates,  deducting  amount 
earned  in  training,  if  any. 

Tenth.  Benefits  for  injury  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  training  same  as  if  in- 
curred in  service. 

Eleventh.  Administrator  authorized  to 
use  Federal  and  State  employment  agen- 
cies for  placing  trainees. 

Twelfth.  Appropriation  of  $500,000  for 
revolving  fund  providing  emergency 
loans  up  to  $100  to  persons  commencing 
training. 

PURCHASE    OF     FARMS    BT     MEMBERS     OF     ARMED 
FORCES 

First.  Amendment  of  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act  to  include  individuals 
serving  in  armed  forces  after  December 
6.  1941,  honorably  discharged. 

Second.  Appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  prior  to  termination 
of  war  to  carry  out  above. 

Third.  Appropriation  of  $1,000,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  first  after  ter- 
mination and  for  each  succeeding  4  years. 

Fourth.  Increase  in  redemption  and 
maturity  value  of  War  bonds  of  10  per- 
cent to  be  used  as  part  payment  on  farms 
purchased  under  this  title.  Must  be  pur- 
chased 3  months'  prior  to  end  of  war. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   DISABLED   VETERANS 

First.  Every  employer  having  100  or 
more  employees  shall  employ  for  each  100 
or  major  fraction  1  veteran  serving  after 
December  6,  1941.  who  has  disabihty  in- 
curred or  aggravated  during  service  for 
which  pension  is  payable  under  laws  of 
Veterans'  Administration. 

S-^cond.  To  provide  special  aid  and 
counsel  regarding  readjustment,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reemployment  of  veterans 
serving  after  December  6.  1941,  Adminis- 
trator authorized  to  spend  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary;  authority  for  appro- 
priation. 

Third.  Administrator  authorized  to  use 
Federal  and  State  employment  agencies 
for  placing  trainees. 

CONTINUATION    OF    SERVICE    PAT 

First.  Every  honorably  discharged  or 
released  veteran  serving  in  present  war, 
upon  request  shall  receive  3  months'  fur- 
lough. 

Second.  Shall  receive  during  such  fur- 
lough pay  and  allowances  received  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  period,  with 
maximimi  of  $100  per  month. 

Third.  Servicemen's  Dependents  Al- 
lowance Act  of  1942  in  effect  during  fur- 
lough period. 

UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION    FOR    VETERANS 

Amendment  to  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation— effective  July  1,  1944 — to  in- 
dividuals (a)  serving  in  armed  forces 
after  December  7,  1941;  (b)  honorably 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duly; 
(c)  registers  with  U.  8.  E,  S.  and  State 
employment  service. 
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First.  For  period  of  not  less  than  26 
weeks  following  expiration  of  furlough. 
unless  securing  employment. 

Amendment  to  section  1603  (a)  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  en  same  basis  as 
above. 

Effect:  After  furlough,  entitled  to  un- 
employment insurance  up  to  26  weeks; 
If  still  unemployed,  to  receive  unem- 
ployment compensation  payable  within 
framework  of  system  within  State  in 
which  he  resides. 

SURPLUS    WAR    PKOPERTT 

First.  President  to  appoint,  with  con- 
sent of  Senate,  Custodian  of  Surplus 
War  Property. 

Second.  Property  declared  surplus  by 
any  agency  to  be  transferred  to  Custo- 
dian. 

Third.  Board  of  directors  of  Smaller 
V/ar  Plants  Corporation  to  conduct  sur- 
vey with  view  of  disposing  of  such  sur- 
plus so  as  to  encourage  establishment  of 
businesses  by  veterans,  other  individuals, 
and  to  strengthen  existing  small  busi- 
ness. 

Fourth.  Custodian  authorized  to  ex- 
tend credit  in  purchase  of  such  surpluses, 
taterest  at  not  more  than  3  V2  percent. 

Fifth.  War  bonds — purchased  at  least 
3  months  prior  to  termination  of  war — 
increased  in  maturity  and  redemption 
value  by  10  percent  in  purchase  of  sur- 
plus property. 

SrRVICE  CREDIT  FOR  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVOIIS 
INSURANCE    BENEFITS 

First.  Honorably  discharged  or  re- 
lea.sed  veteran  serving  after  December  6, 
1941,  granted  credit  on  Social  Security 
payments  on  basis  of  $1,700  annual  sal- 
ary. 

Second.  Applicable  for  each  day  in  ac- 
tive service  occurring  after  September 
30,  1940  and  prior  to  Z  months  after  ter- 
mination. 

Tiiird.  To  anyone  in  land  or  naval 
forces  of  United  States,  including  Coast 
Guard,  W.  A.  C,  Women's  Reserve  of 
Naval  Reserve,  Women's  Reserve  of 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Wo- 
men's Reserve. 


Y/ttcb  for  Propaganda 


E5^^E^sION  of  remarks 

OF 

KCN.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday,  March  24. 1944 
HARE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 


unanimous -consent  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including 
therein  an  editorial  found  in  the  Inde- 
pendent of  Anderson,  S.  C,  March  23, 
1944.    It  is  as  follows: 

WATCH    FOR    PBOPACANDA 

Students  of  German  warfare  and  tactics 
are  warning  the  Allies  that  the  new  Nazi 
propaganda  barrage  Is  due  to  start  shortly. 

There  is  already  working  here  In  the  United 
States  a  very  insidious  organization  called 
the  Peace  Now  Movement. 

This  outfit  has  been  criticized  severely  on 
all  sides,  but  it  continues  to  tunction.  crying 
aloud  for  a  negotiated  peace. 


Unquestionably,  it  is  a  Kltler-lovlng  group 
and  may  be  paid  by  the  Germans. 

Collier's  has  a  special  vwiter  who  Insists 
that  the  greatrst  campaign  of  lies,  false 
rumors,  and  half-truths  is  planned  with  the 
opening  of  the  western  invasion. 

This  propaganda  v,ill  be  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  disunity  among  the  United  Nations. 

There  will  be  stories  of  a  revolution  in  Ger- 
many. 

There  will  be  atrocity  tales. 

Hitler  will  be  reported  ready  to  sue  lor 
peace  I 

There  will  be  yarns  about  secret  Nazi 
weapons  designed  to  cripple  our  soldiers, 
make  them  die  horribly. 

Americans  will  be  told  that  the  British  are 
permitting  the  Yankees  to  do  all  the  fighting. 

There  will  be  attempts — further  at- 
tempts— to  make  the  Allies  suspicious  of 
Russia. 

And  hundreds  of  other  impossible  stories, 
cleverly  phrased,  which  will  be  aimed  at 
creating  distrust  among  the  Allies. 

These  lies  are  going  to  be  difficult  to  as- 
similate, but  if  the  public  is  sufaciently 
forewarned.  It  can  be  understood. 

Tliere  will  be  plenty  of  renegade  Ameri- 
cans to  play  into  the  bands  of  the  Germans 
in  this  campaign. 

There  are  always  some  who  in  order  to  get 
Into  the  limelight  will  take  notice  of  these 
stories  and  help  the  Nazis. 

Some  will  Join  in  Just  to  be  critical. 

Others  will  want  a  negotiated  peace. 

The  public  is  therefore  warned  not  to  be- 
lieve these  stories  until  they  are  confirmed 
by  military  authorities,  and  duly  printed  in 
the  newspapers. 

Believe  only  ofSclal  reports — not  rumors, 
not  lies,  not  half  truths  dressed  up  to  look 
like  facts. 

The  barrage  will  soon  start — It  is  time  now 
to  begin  doubting  anything  that  comes  out 
of  Germany  or  any  neutral  country. 

This  will  be  the  greatest  problem  American 
Citizen  civilians  have  to  face. 

So  prepare  for  it. 


Demcbilizatton  of  the  Armed  Forces 
After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVtS 

Friday.  March  24.  1944 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  tasks  confronting  cur 
Nation  is  to  arrange  for  the  ordeily  de- 
mobilization of  our  military  forces  after 
the  war.  Frequently,  someone  suggests 
that  the  millions  of  men  and  women  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  be  retained  in  the 
services  when  the  armistice  comes  until 
jobs  can  be  found  for  them.  I  am  afraid 
that  too  little  consideration  has  been 
given  tlie  desires  of  the  men  and  women 
themselves.  I  doubt  if  the  families  of 
servicemen  will  support  such  a  program. 

Recently  a  soldier  who  comes  from  my 
district  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  comment  on  a 
suggestion  by  Major  General  Hershey 
which,  I  believe,  clearly  sets  forth  the 
viewpoint  of  the  average  sei-viceman  to- 
ward plans  for  keeping  him  in  the  Army 
after  the  fighting  has  ceased.  If  any 
legislation  is  needed  to  carry  out  de- 
moblllzatiOQ  plans,  I  think  It  would  be 


well  to  bear  in  mind  the  statements  wh"ch 
are  contained  in  this  letter.  The  letter 
follows: 

To  THE  EDrroB  of  Stars  and  Stripis: 

I  don't  know  whether  it  Is  Insubordinate 
to  express  disagreement  with  the  views  put 
forth  by  a  jjeneral:  I  hope  not.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lexis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, was  quoted  in  the  January  18  edition  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  saying.  "Soldiers  and 
sailors  should  be  kept  in  uniform  imtll  Jobs 
await  them "  I  disagree,  respectfully,  but 
most  emphatically. 

If  a  law  embodying  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  General  Hershey  should  be  passed  it  would 
be  a  terrific  blow  to  our  morale  in  the  armed 
forces  Practically  all  of  us  realize  that  this 
war  must  be  fought  until  Germany  and 
Japan  are  completely  crushed.  We  know  that 
nazl-Sun  and  fascism  must  be  destroyed  IX 
our  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  be  saved. 
But  recognition  of  that  fact  does  not  lesceu 
our  desire  to  be  home  again.  Among  the  Im- 
portant factors  in  keeping  our  morale  high 
is  the  knowledge  that  the  quicker  the  war  is 
ended  the  quicker  we  return  to  civilian  life. 
Under  the  present  law  we  are  In  the  armed 
forces  for  the  duration,  plus  6  months.  We 
are  ail  looking  forward  to  that  duration,  for 
personal  as  well  at  patriotic  reason.''.  To 
change  the  law  at  this  stage  would  be  a  cruel 
blow  to  all  our  hopes  and  dreams  for  the 
future 

Viewed  from  any  angle  the  Idea  Is  utterly 
Indefensible.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  only  one  reason  for 
existing,  to  defend  our  country  against  Its 
enemies.  When  this  war  is  ended  we  shall 
require  a  standing  army  of  only  a  fraction 
the  size  of  the  11.000,000-man  Army  which 
we  shall  have  on  hand.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  Jobs  available  in  civilian  life  for  all 
the  rest.  Whether  there  is  will  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  with  which  otir  Government 
planned  the  reconversion  of  industry  to 
peacetime  production.  But  In  any  case,  the 
problem  of  full-time  employment  Is  not  a 
military  problem;  It  is  an  economic  question. 
To  compel  men  to  remain  in  the  Army, 
merely,  because  Jobs  are  not  Immediately 
available  is  a  rank  injustice.  The  men  ad- 
mittedly would  not  be  needed  for  military 
service.  Yet,^they  would  be  denied  the  right 
to  resume  civilian  life.  Service  In  the  Army 
under  these  conditions  would  be  Just  another 
form  of  relief.  And  I  feel  certain  that  the 
vast  majority  of  servicemen,  if  they  had  to 
depend  upon  the  Government  for  temporary 
assistance,  would  much  prefer  to  receive  that 
aid  as  civilians,  rather  than  remain  In  the 
"army  of  unemployed  soldiers." 

Compulsory  military  service  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time  is  regimentation.  It  is 
an  usly  trend.  Hitler  used  similar  tactics  to 
solve  his  unemplo3^ment  problem.  Ouzs  is  a 
free  country.  We  can  all  do  and  say  Just 
about  what  we  please.  We  want  It  to  rpm.iln 
that  way.  Let  us  avoid  any  measures  which 
endanger  our  American  way  of  life. 


Eo^Ie  Answers  Critics  on  Tule  Lake 
Inrestigalion 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24. 1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nevada  City  Kugg?t,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  my  district,  on  March  13,  1344, 
carried  a  front-page  article  in  which  it 
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(barged  that  the  Inability  of  our  Oov- 
eminent  to  eeciire  a  further  exchange  of 
prisoners  with  Japan  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  investigation  of  the  riots  of  the 
Japanese  at  the  Tule  Lake  camp,  and  urge 
that  as  a  ground  for  my  defeat  and  the 
election  of  my  opponent  in  the  coming 
election. 

My  conclusions  with  reference  to  the 
W.  R.  A.  handling  of  the  TDle  Lake  camp 
have  been  concurred  in  by  every  official 
investigation  which  has  been  made,  in- 
cluding that  made  by  the  committee  of 
our  own  California  State  Senate. 

The  refiisal  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment to  exchange  prisoners  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  their  people  here  had 
rioted  claiming  to  have  been  mistreated. 
Our  finding  was  that  tlie  W.  R.  A.  by  cod- 
dling and  inefiBciency  in  the  camp  had 
encouraged  power-seeking  and  disloyal 
Japanese  to  defy  ci/il  authority  and  riot 
on  the  most  trivial  and  unreasonable  of 
grounds.  The  Japanese  Government 
can  find  nothing  in  our  charges  against 
the  W.  R.  A.  which  will  support  the  claim 
that  their  nationals  were  mistreated — in 
fact  we  claim  that  the  W.  R.  A.  has  pro- 
vided for  these  Jpprnese  in  some  In- 
stances l)eyon'i  the  r'.'quirements  of  fair 
treatment  and  on  a  scale  not  enjoyed  by 
our  own  people. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  the  riots,  them- 
selves widely  publicized,  had  occurred. 
Thereafter,  a  "do  nothing"  policy  which 
the  article  seems  to  suggest,  would  only 
have  aggravated  the  evil.  The  best  way 
to  clean  up  bureaucratic  inefficiency  is 
to  bring  it  to  the  light  and  try  to  correct 
it.  Anything  less  would  have  been  a 
failiure  in  my  duty  to  the  people  I  repre- 
sent. 


It's  Official:  Monterey  Is  World's  Leadiof 
Fishins  Port 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALirORNI/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  to  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  fact  that  this  past  year,  the 
city  of  Monterey.  Calif.,  became  the  lead- 
ing fishing  port  in  the  entire  United 
States.  The  extra  effort  made  by  the 
fishermen  of  that  area  increased  produc- 
tion 16  percent  over  the  preceding  season, 
and  constitutes,  it  seems  to  me.  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  contributions  to 
food  production  that  has  yet  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
Those  of  us  from  this  part  of  the  country 
have  long  realized  the  tremendous  effort 
that  has  been  expended  in  this  phase  of 
the  food-production  program,  and  we 
have  long  suspected  that  Monterey  had 
become  the  leading  port  of  the  Nation 
in  this  connection.  The  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  confirmed  this  belief,  and  I 
include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 


harbor  omnibus 
House  earlier  this 
that  this  port  wil 
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As-'oclated  Press  qispatch  In  which  this 
is  stated. 

This  announceiient  is  additional  Jus- 
tification for  the  s  irvey  of  the  Monterey 
Bay  area,  author  zed  in  the  river  and 
1 1ll  which  passed  the 
»reck.  I  am  convinced 
not  only  remain  the 


leading  fishing  poi  t  in  the  Nation,  but  in 


years  to  come  will 
great  commercial 


levelop  Into  one  of  the 
Kjrts  of  the  country  as 


well.  The  Comm  ttee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  deserves  <  ur  sincere  thanks  for 
including  Monten  y  Bay  as  one  of  the 
sites  where  the  Aimy  engineers  are  au- 
thorized to  make  preliminary  explora- 
tions 

It's  Opttctal:  MoNriRrr  Is  Worlds  Leading 
Fish  ng  Post 
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No  Time  f  ir  Timiditf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

XT 

HON.  CALVIl  I  D.  JOHNSON 

or  i4linois 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Mirch  24, 1944 

JOHNSON.      Mr. 

leabe  to  extend  my  re- 

Rzcoko,  I  Include  the  fol- 


lOB 


TmiDrrT 
Senate  have  Just  com- 
of  their  party  ma- 


chinery, designed  to  furnish  the  aggreaslve 
leadership  that  the  voters  have  a  right  to 
expect  if  they  are  to  support  Republican  can- 
didates this  fall.  While  this  reorganization 
looks  forward  to  the  party's  control  of  the 
Senate  after  the  election.  Its  benefits  will  not 
be  deferred  until  that  time. 

House  Republicans  have  been  working  on 
a  party  program  of  legislation,  a  labor  that 
Republican  Senators  have  also  imdertaken. 
The  fruits  of  this  planning  cannot  be  ex- 
pected In  this  Congress,  however,  since  the 
initiation  of  legislation  Is  normally  the  func- 
tion of  the  majority  party.  Until  November 
the  most  useful  i^prk  that  the  present  minor- 
ity can  do  Is  to  correct  tbe  mistakes  of  the 
administration  and  uncover  its  abuses  of 
power. 

In  this  endeavor  the  House  Republicans 
have  many  stout  privates  In  the  ranks,  but 
their  generalship  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
unimaginative.  Shaits,  Hoftman.  and  Engel 
of  Michigan.  Haixcck  of  Indiana.  MnxE*  of 
Missouri.  Busarr.  Mason.  Sumneb.  and  Vui- 
SELL  of  Illinois,  and  other  Representatives, 
particularly  those  from  the  Midweet,  have 
been  fighting  valiantly  to  expose  and  end 
the  maladministration  of  the  new  dealers. 
Unfortunately,  they  have  had  to  fight  more 
often  than  not  as  individuals,  not  as  members 
of  a  team. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  time  when  good 
political  strategy  dictated  that  the  Repub- 
lican minority  hold  back  and  let  the  burden 
of  criticism  fall  on  the  conservative  Demo- 
crats. That  strategy  cannot  be  continued 
Indeflnitely.  Its  uaefiUneas  has  already 
passed. 

Timidity  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  If  the 
Republican  Party  expects  the  Nation  to  en- 
trust it  with  leadership  In  the  present  crucial 
state  of  our  affairs,  it  must  show  its  willing- 
ness to  lead.  If  the  Republicans  in  tlie 
House  cannot  bolster  their  present  leader&hip. 
they  must  find  more  vigorous  and  courageous 
captains. 


The  Forest  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24. 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  real  job  to  perform 
during  this  emergency  in  the  protection 
of  our  forests,  range,  crop,  industrial, 
and  military  facilities  in  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  State  and  fire  protective  as- 
sociations are  budgeted  to  about  the  full 
extent  of  their  financial  capacity  at 
present  and  it  appears  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  they  had  to  depend 
more  upon  the  help  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
Congress  should  give  every  possible  con- 
sideration to  a  fire  budget,  both  in  and 
outside  the  national  forest  lands  so  that 
these  areas  will  be  given  the  ultimate 
protection  possible. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1943  total  ex- 
penditures for  State  and  private  land 
protection  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
act  were  $142,200  for  Montana.  Of  this 
amount,  private  owners  paid  $97,200; 
the  State,  $14,200,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. $34,100.  Federal  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Forest  Service  proved  to  be 
adequate.    We  can  anticipate  Increased 
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needs  for  protection  this  coming  year, 
however.  Snowfall  is  Ught  this  winter 
and  1944  may  be  dry.  Slash  is  accumu- 
lating and  Is  becoming  a  fire  hazard. 
There  is  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  manpower  available  to  cope 
with  the  fire  menace.  We  will  unques- 
tionably need  to  train  an  increasing 
number  of  citizen  volunteers  to  stand  on 
call  for  emergency  duty. 

As  you  know,  with  war  needs  so  acute 
there  has  been  a  decided  impetus  given 
to  the  limiber  situation  In  this  country. 
There  has  been  a  ready  sale  for  most  any 
kind  of  tree  that  will  make  lumber. 
What  this  may  mean  to  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  lumber  industry  is  difficult  to 
forecast  but  if  the  lumber  trade  becomes 
accustomed  to  using  secondary  species 
we  may  discover  this  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  sustaining  post-war  em- 
ployment. New  developments  also  offer 
possibilities,  especially  in  the  field  of  ply- 
woods, pulp,  and  other  wood  products. 

In  the  matter  of  fires  in  the  national 
forests  you  will  recall  that  last  year  was 
a  comparatively  easy  fire  season,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  outside  of  the  South. 
But  it  might  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  weather  has  been  exceptionally  dry 
since  last  June  and  while  we  were  lucky 
last  year  the  prospects  for  increased 
danger  from  fire  are  many  times  greater 
at  the  present  time.  Out  in  Montana 
we  have  had  no  snow  to  speak  of  up  to 
date,  our  winter  wheat  is  being  blown 
away,  and  the  conditions  for  an  acute 
fire  season  are  all  in  the  making.  It  is 
imperative,  I  feel,  that  this  situation 
should  not  be  overlooked  but  that  every 
possible  attempt  to  cope  with  it  through 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  and 
getting  together  as  competent  a  flre- 
flghting  personnel  as  possible  should  be 
made. 

The  value  of  parachute  fire  fighters  in 
combating  fires  in  the  back  country  was 
again  demonstrated.  Sixty  civilian  pub- 
lic-service men  who  volunteered  for  this 
work,  as  well  as  several  others,  were  given 
special  training.  A  new  tsrpe  nonoscil- 
lating  parachute  was  developed  and  pat- 
ented by  Frank  Derry,  Forest  Service 
parachute  trainer  in  the  northern  region, 
and  gave  excellent  results  in  actual  use. 

In  the  range  areas,  war  demands  for 
beef,  mutton,  and  wool  have  stimulated 
added  Interest  among  stockmen  in  prob- 
lems of  range  management.  A  majority 
of  them  are  in  fairly  general  agreement 
with  the  Forest  Service  on  management 
plans  for  getting  a  better  distribution  of 
cattle  through  salting  and  development 
of  more  watering  places,  building  of 
fences  to  get  a  more  even  use  of  forage, 
and  seasonal  distribution  of  stock  on 
spring  and  summer  ranges.  But  the  ex- 
treme variations  in  forage  srield  on  any 
given  range  due  to  rainfall  conditions  re- 
sults in  considerable  discussion  as  to  the 
degree  of  stocking.  However,  conserva- 
tive stocking  meets  with  majority  ap- 
proval. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  portion  of  a  letter  sent  me 
by  a  friend  In  the  Forest  Service  in  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence.  I  am 
sure  that  the  House  will  find  it  of  interest 
in  helping  them  understand  the  prob- 


lems confronting  the  Service  in  the  in- 
termountain  region: 

We  have  had  a  much  more  successful  year 
than  appeared  possible  last  spring.  Our  Sep- 
tember and  October  drouth  prolonged  a  fire 
season  which  otherwise  was  easier  than 
normal.  The  dry  fall  offered  a  real  chance 
for  bad  fires.  We  had  quite  a  few  fires  but 
we  flew  good  trained  crews  rapidly  to  the 
place  of  need.  We  caught  most  of  them  whUe 
small.  We  iised  manpower  in  1943  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  16-  and  17-year-old  city 
boys  who  could  not  be  useful  on  the  farm 
without  work  experience  and  training,  plus 
Italian  Internees  who  up  to  that  time  were 
remaining  Idle  behind  the  fence  at  the  Port. 
We  also  used  quite  a  few  women. 

The  training  and  recruitment  of  these 
heterogeneous  workers  was  made  possible 
only  because  Congress  did  provide  the  money 
ahead  of  time.  Your  help  In  this  was 
greatly  appreciated.  As  a  result  of  the  kind 
of  program  made  possible,  we  have  the  small- 
est bill  for  actual  flre-flghting  and  emergency 
measures  In  otir  history.  If  the  high  war- 
time costs  are  at  least  in  part  discounted  we 
have  the  smallest  over-all  cost  In  over  20 
years.  Small-flre-protectlon  costs  used  to  be 
accompanied  by  heavy  fire  damage.  But  this 
year  our  damage  also  is  near  an  all-time  low. 
True  we  were  lucky  and  favored  by  an  easier 
than  average  season  but  even  so  the  costs  and 
losses  In  many  easier  years  were  much  higher. 

It  might  be  well  to  emphasize  that  the 
national  forests  during  the  past  year 
have  contributed  greatly  to  our  national 
needs  for  timl)er  and  livestock  produc- 
tion. The  Forest  Service  has  collab- 
orated actively  with  the  War  Production 
Board  and  other  agencies  in  facilitating 
and  stimulating  the  forest  product4oiis 
for  war.  Forest  Service  research  has 
played  a  notable  part  in  more  efficient 
uses  of  wood,  in  increasing  the  yield  of 
naval  stores,  and  in  the  more  efficient  use 
of  the  western  range  for  food  production. 
All  these  activities  have  proved  them- 
selves indispensable  in  the  war  effort  and 
will,  of  course,  be  continued  to  the  best 
of  the  Forest  Service's  ability. 

This  additional  load  and  responsibility 
has  had  to  be  carried,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
"with  constantly  decreasing  and  shifting 
manpower.  Activities  not  of  first  prior- 
ity were  so  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a 
maintenance  basis  that  personnel  could 
be  reassigned  or  released.  By  June  30. 
1943.  some  1.250  year-long  per.«;onnel 
were  In  military  furlough,  as  were  an  ap- 
proximately equal  number  of  temporary 
and  seasonal  employees  on  whom  the 
Forest  Service  had  relied  for  important 
services  in  the  past" 

Getting  back  to  forest -fire  protection, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  for  last 
year: 

Bfany  factors  necessitated  more  intensive 
forest-flre  protection  diu-ing  the  past  year. 
Among  these  were  the  need  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  men  from  war  Industries  and  farm- 
ing to  forest-flre  fighting;  the  Importance 
of  uninterrupted  operation  and  protection 
of  power  plants,  transmission  lines,  railroads. 
Industrial  plants,  and  other  facilities  In  for- 
ested areas;  the  need  to  avoid  snaoky  atmos- 
phere which  might  handicap  defense  against 
■ubmarlnes,  lower  tbe  eflldeney  of  the  air- 
craft-warning service,  and  Interfere  with  air 
travel  and  pilot  training;  mUltary  InstaUa- 
tlons  and  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  In  and  near  forested  areas;  and  the 
threat  ot  sabotag*.    Two  Instances  of  enemy  i 


Incendiary  bombing  occurred  In  tbe  forests 
of  western  Oregon.  Fortunately  neither  re- 
sulted in  aenoaa  flrea. 

One  other  thing  that  we  should  not 
lose  site  of  is  the  fine  work  which  has 
been  done  on  the  emergency  rubber  proj- 
ect which  the  Forest  Service  took  over  in 
1942.  This  project  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  native  sources  of 
natural  rubber,  especially  guajrule,  but 
including  also  Russian  dandelion  and 
golden  rod.  While  this  project  has  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  develop  much  in  the 
way  of  a  supply  of  rubber  which  Is  so  nec- 
essary for  the  war  effort,  it  has  at  least 
started  the  foundation  of  a  domestic  sup- 
ply which  can,  I  believe,  in  time  be  grown 
to  such  proportions  as  to  make  us  self- 
sufflcient  in  rubber  and  not  dependent 
on  the  Far  East  and  other  areas. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
the  Forest  Service  Is  one  of  the  few 
agencies  on  which  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war  period  has  practiced  such 
rigid  economy.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  neither  the  money  nor  the  men  avail- 
able as  in  ordinary  years  to  fight  fires  or 
to  carry  on  necessary  research.  The 
Forest  Service  could  make  a  fine  show- 
ing if  it  had  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  which  it  is  entitled.  However, 
what  it  lacks  in  money  it  tries  to  make 
up  in  the  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  who  comprise  its  personnel. 
They  believe  in  their  work  and  they  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
alive  the  policies  and  the  procedures 
which  have  made  the  Forest  Service  the 
recognized  protective  agency  that  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  Furthermore,  we 
know  that  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry  wherein  the  Forest  Service  has 
taken  root  it  has  achieved  the  coopera- 
tion of  thousands  of  devoted  citizsns 
who  realize  the  usefulness  and  worth- 
whileness  of  the  Forest  Service  program, 
not  only  for  today  but  for  the  years  to 
come  as  well. 


Senator  Johnson  Breaks  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  14,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

SENATOR  JOHNSON  BSKAKS  AWAT 

Senator  Bdwik  C.  Jornsow,  Democrat  from 
Colorado,  delivered  a  dramatic  speech  night 
before  last  at  North  Park  College,  Chicago. 
Senator  Johksom,  hitherto  a  rather  quiet  and 
little  publicized  Member  of  the  Senate,  in 
this  speech  broke  loudly  and  definitely  with  . 
the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Johnson  was  bom  at  Scandla.  Kana.,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1884,  got  through  high  school  at  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  and  began  his  working  life  as  a 
railroad  laborer,  being  successively  a  teleg- 
rapher, train  dispatcher,  homesteader,  axtd 
Bxan^ger  of  a  farmer*'  cooperative  association. 
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He  served  four  terms  In  the  Colorado  LegLs< 
lature  1923-31.  wa»  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Colorado  1931-33.  and  Oovemor  1933-37. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
In  1936.  and  reelected  in  1943. 

This  Chicago  speech  of  his  seems  so  sig- 
nificant that  we  quote  liberally  from  it: 

"History  will  name  the  fourth  term.  If  It 
ever  materialize*,  a*  the  term  of  defeat  and 
frustration.' 

"The  greatest  tragedy  of  American  political 
history  was  the  President's  decision  4  years 
ago  to  seelc  a  third  term — the  term  of  ap- 
peasement. 

"Ic  (the  New  Deal)  launched  the  1940  cam- 
paign by  appeasing  the  internationalists  with 
the  appointment  of  two  old-line  Republicans 
(Frank  Knox  and  H.  L.  Stlmson)  as  Secre- 
taries, respectively,  of  the  Navy  and  War. 
^It  appeased  the  nationalists  by  assuring  them 
*ag»ln  and  again'  that  no  mother's  son  would 
be  sent  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war." 

The  New  Deal,  continued  Senator  Johnson, 
appeased  Japan  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  by 
•elllng  Japan  all  the  war  goods  it  could  pay 
for. 

"It  appeased  China  with  money  and  credit 
and.  after  the  election,  appeased  Great 
Britain  by  going  to  war.  It  has  been  appeas- 
ing everyone  everywhere  ever  since,  with  lend- 
lease,  at  a  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers  of 
billions. 

"It  appeased  Russia  by  junking  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  It  appeased  John  L.  Lewis, 
the  mliroad  brotherhoods,  at  the  back  door 
of  the  White  House,  after  scornfully  running 
them  down  at  the  front  door  with  the  beating 
of  drums." 

"One-man  control"  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
•aid  Senator  Johnson,  has  reduced  that 
party  from  power  and  greatness  to  hopelees 
impotence.  He  added  that  it  would  be  "a 
relatively  small  matter  in  human  events  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  go  down  to  defeat. '• 
What  alarms  Johnson,  he  says,  is  that  Mr. 
Rooaevelt  "has  dragged  down  wlh  him  the 
great  liberal  movement  which  he  himself 
launched,  and  the  great  Democratic  Party 
which  he  himself  revitalized." 

"In  the  approaching  election,  the  people's 
liberty  and  the  people's  freedom  will  either 
regain  some  lost  ground  or  slip  a  little  closer 
to  the  apparently  inevitable  precipice  of  one- 
man  rule. 

"It  woiUd  be  wrong  to  say  that  this  Republic 
stands  at  the  crossroads  tonight.  It  has  long 
since  passed  the  crossroads.  It  has  already 
traveled  too  many  miles  down  the  wrong 
road.  The  choice  in  November  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  keep  going  down  that  wrong 
road  or  retrace^  our  steps  and  get  back  on  the 
right  road. 

"Should  the  present  running  row  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress  per- 
sist. America  will  find  herself  in  a  war  crisis 
and  a  post-war  crlais.  and  her  Government 
In  a  hopeless  deadlock." 

About  Presidential  candidates,  John- 
eon  said  that  unless  they  " — and  all  of 
them — give  the  people  assiirance  that  they 
can  provide  dynamic  leadership  and  at  the 
■ene  time  cooperate  fiUly  with  Congress  as 
•  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
voters  must  reject  them  in  the  name  of 
survival.  The  consequences  of  further  con- 
flict in  the  Government  are  too  awful  to 
contemplate." 

And  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fondness  for 
fanning  up  class  hatreds,  Johnson  made 
these  pregnant   remarks  : 

"Any  President  who  promotes  disunity  is 
pla3rlng  with  matches  In  a  powder  factory. 
The  all-Important  spirit  of  cooperation,  pa- 
tience, and  good  will  cannot  be  overem- 
phaslaed.  Racial  conflicts,  labor  and  man- 
•gnnent  strife,  and  manifestations  of  class 
hatreds,  are  bad  omens  and  danger  signals 
which  should  put  us  on  guard  that  tyranny 
U  Just  around  the  corner." 

Altogether  a  remarkable  speech,  a^d  a 
significant  breakaway. 
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Mr.   EDWIN 
Speaker,  under  leave  t(t 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
lowing  radio  address  deliv 
March  18.  1944: 
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Dear  friends  of  the 
congressional  district,  a 
celved  one  of  the  most 
have  read  during  my  5 
was  written  by  one  I  had 
ized  was  a  friend.    The 
recent  attempt  on  the  par 
enemies  of  mine  to 
lough  Club  movement 

"Why  is  it.  Mr.  HALL,"  th  i 
you.  as  Representative  of 
majority  of  Americans  in 
to  submit  to  such  Insults 
and  vicious  Insinuations  a 
der-cover    persons    who 
aspire  to  any  public  oflBce? 
realize  that  in  questioning 
holding  you  up  to  ridicuU 
the  Americans  who  elect4d 
the  face? 

"I  was  mad  clean  through 
tinned,  "when  the  womer 
Hall  Furlough  Clubs  were 
litlcal    group.      Isn't    thli 
Havent  those  women  the 
club  by  whatever  name 
to  me  an  outrage  that 
to  be  an  America  would 
cal  or  to  raise  his  voice  a 
derfiil  Idea  as  the  Rail 

Well.  I  was  so  pleased 
tlon  that  I  ?at  right  down 

"Dear  madam."  I  began 
right  In  calling  those  few 
who  have  tried  to  smear 
of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clulls 
you  ccn   understand   their 
were  trying  to  scare  the 
clubs.     As  usual,  however 
Their  small-time  plot  cc 
fooled.    Not  only  did 
women  out  of  the  Hall 
they  likewise  failed  to 
mand  for  passage  of  the 
So  the  whole  scheme 
them." 

I  noticed  the 
formation  of  what  they 
The  Hall  Furlough  Clubs 
In  rivalry.    What  they 
me,   la   legislation 
to  the  servicemen.     They 
soldier.     They  don't  care 
clubs  with  different  namei 
too  are  helping  the  soldlei^. 

But  they  want  the  rival 
ever  they  are,  to  be  sure 
ganlzing  Is  for  service 
themselves  to  be  used  as 
which  to  hurl  vicious 
balls  at  me  which  the  me:  i 
make  for  them. 

"Do  not  be  surprised 
answer,  "that  my  enemle^ 
these   below-the-belt 
always  done  this.     Yes. 
slapping  the  people  of  my 
when  they  try  to  belittle 
resentative.    But  it  is  all 
to  rob  the  people  of  their 


e  Cities  and  my 
days  ago  I  re- 
li^terestlng  letters  I 
In  Congress.    It 
previously  resi- 
le tjter  referred  to  the 
of  a  few  political 
dlscr4dlt  the  Hall  Pur- 
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newspap  irs 


People  of  My 


HALL.     Mr. 
extend  my  re- 
include  the  fol- 
ered  by  me  on 


writer  asks,  "that 

the  overwhelming 

this  section,  have 

such  innuendoes, 

the  hands  of  un- 

not    possibly 

Do  not  these  men 

your  motives  and 

they  are  slapping 

you  directly  in 

my  friend  con- 
Interested  in  the 
smeared  as  a  po- 
a   free   country? 
right  to  call  their 
wish?    It  seems 
anyjjody  who  professes 
be  so  hypocriti- 
f  alnst  such  a  won- 
P\4^1ough  Clubs." 

this  lady's  reac- 
and  answered  her. 
'you  are  absolutely 
persons  hypocrites 
patriotic  women 
But.  of  course, 
objective.     They 
xromen  out  of  the 
they  missed  fire, 
lapsed.     They  got 
fail  to  scare  the 
Ffcirlough  Clubs  but 
silei  ice  the  people's  de- 
Ball  furlough  bill, 
a  boomerang  to 


played  up  the 

galled  a  rival  club. 

are  not  Interested 

watit  to  see,  they  tell 

that  is   beneficial 

want  to  help  the 

how   many   other 

are  started  if  they 


club  or  clubs,  who- 

heir  motive  in  or- 

not  for  allowing 

springboard  from 

and  mud- 

behlnd  the  scenes 


anl 


as  lersions 


me  hods 
<f 


continued  In  my 
have  resorted  to 
They   have 
course,  they  are 
district  in  the  face 
their  elected  Rep- 
part  of  their  plan 
ight  to  make  their 


own  laws  by  destioylng.  through  deadly 
propaganda,  the  people's  faith  in  those  they 
elect  and  to  transfer  the  people's  power  to  a 
select  and  appointed  few  who  will  govern  the 
country  as  their  whims  and  fancies  dictate." 

The  women  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs 
won  their  greatest  battle  last  week  when  they 
resisted  these  Insults  and  refused  to  be 
scared. 

All  of  which  Is  best  summed  by  a  verse 
from  De  Montford  which  runs: 

"Think 'st  thou  there  are  no  serpents  in  the 

world 
But  those  who  slide  along  the  grassy  sod 
And   sting   the   luckless  foot   that  presses 

there? 
There  are  who  In  the  path  of  social  life 
Do  bask   their   spotted   skins   in  fortune's 

sun 
And  sting  the  soul.** 


Air-Line  Highway  From  Memphis,  Tena., 
to  Houston,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES7SNTATIVE8 

Friday.  March  24,  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 

Mabch  22,  1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  McDonau), 
Bureau  of  Public  Roada. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dvut  CoMMissiONxa  McDonald:  We,  the 
undersigned,  are  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  are  Interested  In  ob- 
taining the  development  of  an  air-line  high- 
way from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Houston,  Tex. 
This  highway  should  proceed  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction  from  Memphis,  Tenn..  diago- 
nally through  the  southern  part  of  Arkansas, 
northwest  part  of  Louisiana,  and  southeast- 
em  part  of  Texas,  by  way  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
and  Shreveport,  La. 

Such  a  highway,  when  completed,  will  fill 
a  real  need  in  the  Southwest  and  will  bear 
a  very  heavy  load  of  trafQc,  some  of  it  moving 
from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  to  our  neighbor  to  the  south — Mexico. 
In  your  post-war  plans,  we  are  asking  that 
the  construction  and  development  o'  such  a 
road  be  included  as  a  super-highway  and  an 
artery  of  commerce. 

E.  C.  Gathings,  W.  P.  Norrell,  Oren 
Harris.  Nat  Patton,  Albert  Thomas. 
Martin  Dies.  W.  D.  Mills,  Overton 
Brooks.  Undley  Beckworth.  Cliff 
Davis. 


Iowa  War  Chest  Makes  Splendid  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24. 1944 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Iowa 
War  Chest,  Inc.,  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional War  Fund,  has  completed  a  re- 
markable campaign  for  funds.  It  raised 
a  gross  of  $2,525,244,  which  amount  was 
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only  exceeded  In  two  other  States.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  from  the  secretary  of 
Iowa  War  Chest.  Inc.,  which  gives  a  full 
r6sum6  of  the  fine  work  accomplished  by 
this  organization: 

Iowa  Wab  Chhst.  Iwc., 
Dta  Moines,  Iowa,  March  21.  1944. 
Congressman  Chaxixs  ^oevxit. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Congressman  Hoeven  :  The  Iowa  War 
Chest  was  organized  last  May  to  conduct  the 
money- raising  campaigns  for  the  national 
war  fund  In  Iowa.  The  national  war  fund 
raises  money  for  17  agencies  approved  by  the 
President's  War  Relief  Board.  U.  S.  O.  is  the 
recipient  of  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
money  raised. 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  learn- 
ing first  hand  the  results  of  the  Iowa  cam- 
paign. 

Iowa's  quota  to  national  war  fimd  was 
12.127.500.  To  this  was  added  $41,435  for 
admin :stratlTe  ejtpenses  from  May  1.  1943, 
to  September  30,  1944.  Then  a  4.8-percent 
safety  factor  was  added  to  the  original 
amount,  giving  Iowa  a  campaign  quota  of 
•2,272.779. 

Iowa  was  organized  on  a  congressional- 
district  basis,  with  a  vice  president  and  two 
executive  ccmmitteemen  from  each  district; 
then  each  county  was  organized.  If  'J\e  local 
county  had  a  local  campaign  organization 
that  was  used  for  other  purposes  that  organ- 
ization was  used  as  it  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Iowa  War  Chest  to  Interrupt  existing 
county  organizations  that  have  proved  them- 
selves, 

Iowa  we  8  organized  from  the  top  clear 
down  to  the  local  township  and  school  dis- 
trict. When  the  campalgh  was  completed, 
Iowa  ralnd  a  gross  of  $2^5.244!.  There  were 
only  two  8tat«s  in  the  Union  that  did  better 
than  Iowa — namely.  North  Dakota  and  Ore- 
gon. 

Of  the  Ml. 435  that  was  set  up  for  ad- 
ministrative costs,  $17,956.02  remains  on  de- 
posit at  the  Iowa  Des  Moines  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  as  of  March  13:  thus,  Iowa  cam- 
paign expenses  were  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  gross  amount  of  money  raised. 

The  Buoceas  of  the  Iowa  campaign  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  the  excellent  leadership 
found  in  each  county,  plus  tlie  willingness 
of  a  multitude  of  volunteer  workers  to  call 
upon  their  friends  and  neighbors  for  a  gen- 
erous cash  gift.  It  was  gratifying  to  know 
how  willing  the  people  of  Iowa  were  to  give 
to  such  a  worthy  cause. ' 

I  am  just  parsing  this  Information  on  to 
you -as  I  thought  It  would  help  keep  you 
advised  as  to  the  events  happening  In  Iowa 
that  are  directly  connected  with  war  pro- 
grams. 

With  kind  regards. 
Very  truly  3rour8, 

Robert  H;  Caldwell, 

Executive  Secretary. 


Waler  Hyadatli  Menac* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THB  HODSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVSS 
Friday.  March  24. 1944 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

wish  to  discuss  a  matter  which  is  of  much 
concern  to  my  section  of  the  country  and 
perhaps  to  other  areas. 


I  refer  to  the  obstruction  of  waterways 

as  the  result  of  water  hyacinttis.  This 
has  been  a  steadily  growing  problem  in 
Louisiana,  which  State  has  such  a  wide 
expanse  of  navigable  streams,  bayous, 
and  canals. 

While  considerable  has  been  done  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  relieve  the 
situation,  there  remains  a  great  menace 
to  navigation.  It  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  carry  on  operations  of  lumber 
concerns,  oil  development,  and  other  in- 
dustries requiring  the  use  of  these 
streams.  Hundreds  of  fishermen,  trap- 
pers and  others  are  dependent  upon  wa- 
terway transportation  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

I  have  frequently  called  attention  to 
tha  difficulty  created  by  these  water  hya- 
cinths and  particularly  their  hindrance 
to  commercial  development.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  aid  the  Government  has 
extended,  but  I  feel  that  the  problem  is 
so  extensive  it  should  be  given  special 
consideration  In  any  post-war  planning. 
South  Louisiana,  and  especially  the 
Third  Congressional  District  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  contains 
a  virtual  network  of  streams  which  serve 
a  vital  role  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  our  citizens.  These  sf reams  are 
used  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and 
are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and 
welfare  of  many  communities.  Funds  to 
eliminate  the  hyacinttis  are  justified 
from  many  angles,  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
of  ;io  comparable  expenditure  that  could 
add  more  to  the  prosperity,  happiness, 
and  general  good  of  the  large  area  in- 
volved. 

The  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  War  Department  points  out  that 
Federal  funds  authorized  for  this  work 
have  provided  for  the  extermination  or 
removal  of  the  hyacinth  plants  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  Louisiana  insofar  as 
they  are  or  may  become  an  obstruction 
to  navigation.  The  first  removal  opera- 
tions in  1900  were  carried  out  by  a  me- 
chanical crushing  plant.  In  1902  the  use 
of  chemicals  was  authorized  and  from 
that  year  until  1936  the  hyacinths  were 
controlled  by  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  arsenic  and  soda,  by  hand  rwnoval, 
and  by  booms.  The  use  of  chemicals 
has  been  abandoned  and  removal  by 
hand  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  recent 
years  the  methods  of  control  have  been 
by  means  of  crushing  plant,  power-op- 
erated conveyors,  and  booms. 

The  Army  engineers  stress  that  the 
numerous  waterways  In  eight  parishes, 
or  counties,  comprising  my  congressional 
district,  are  a  source  of  widespread  hya- 
cinth infestation.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances the  greater  portion  of  the 
hyacinth  removal  activities  in  Loiiisiana 
has  been  centered  in  that  area,  with 
preventative  maintenance  carried  on  in 
the  feeder  areas  during  the  winter  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  vegetation  which 
otherwise  might  nnd  its  way  to  the  main 
streams  during  the  peak  of  the  hyacinth 
growing  season.  During  the  present 
emergency  it  has  been  necessary  to  sched- 
ule removal  operations  providing  first 
for  the  destruction  of  growths  detrimental 
to  commerce  and  navigation  using  the 
main  channels,  with  work  In  the  feeder 
areas  materially  reduced. 


I  was  recently  assured  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  that  upon  exhaustion  of  fimds 
remaining  available  to  the  district  en- 
gineer for  hyacinth  work  in  Louisiana, 
an  additionai  allotment  of  money  ap- 
propriated for  river  and  harbor  main- 
tenance would  be  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  necessary  hyacinth  removal  op- 
erations in  the  principal  navigable 
streams  in  order  to  Insure  the  free  move- 
ment of  traffic  of  Importance  to  the  war 
effort. 

We  all  realize  that  war  conditions  and 
needs  make  it  necessary  to  curtail  many 
projects  developed  during  peacetime  and 
postpone  expansion  of  others.  As  great 
as  the  problem  may  be,  the  natural  lim- 
itation of  funds  and  manpower  serves  to 
render  impracticable  any  attempt  to 
reach  a  generally  satisfactory  solution  at 
this  time.  However,  the  restricting  of 
operations  means  that  there  will  be  that 
much  more  work  to  be  done  after  the  war 
in  clearing  up  these  streams  and  keeping 
them  in  satisfactory  condition.  Expen- 
diture of  funds  for  that  purpose  is  a  most 
wise  investment  with  far-reaching  re- 
turns. 

I  have  always  been  greatly  interested 
in  waterway  developraenc  and  see  untold 
possibilities  for  utilization  of  the  water- 
ways of  south  Louisiana.  This.  In  turn, 
will  mean  much  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  continued  development  of  the  Nation's 
waterway  system  as  a  whole. 

I  vigorously  urge  that  in  our  post-war 
plans  ample  provision  be  made  for  solv- 
ing the  water-hyacinth  problem  through 
a  survey  of  the  needs  and  the  carrying 
out  of  a  general  program.  Whatever  the 
cost,  I  am  certain  It  will  be  small  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  that  will  follow. 
This  is  a  matter  in  the  best  interests  of 
navigation,  health,  commercial  develop- 
ment and  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  our  citizens. 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  24, 1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  is  Greek  Independence  Day.  On  this 
auspicious  occasion,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  contributions 
of  that  geographically  small  but  spirit- 
ually great  country  to  civilization. 

The  very  idea  of  democracy  was  bom 
in  ancient  Greece.  And  in  the  words  of 
Aristotle,  all  who  Uv^e  with  the  Greek 
culture  are  Greeks.  Thus,  nowadays  in 
this  great  democracy  of  ours,  we  might 
consider  ourselves  the  cultural  brothers 
of  Greece.  The  ideal  of  freedom  has 
never  \jeen  extinguished  in  the  minds  of 
the  Greek  people.  In  ancienj;  times, 
they  fought  against  the  Persians  who 
threatened  their  physical  existence  as 
well  as  the  great  culture  of  Greece.  The 
people  of  Greece  were  the  first  to  rise 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Holy  Roman 
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Empire.  In  1821  people  from  every 
phase  of  Greek  life;  goat  herders,  peas- 
ants, scholars,  sailors,  rose  at  the  signal 
of  Archbishop  Germanos  from  the  mon- 
•stary  of  Patras.  Prom  Greece  the  de- 
sire for  freedom  spread  throughout  Eu- 
rope, arousing  the  spark  of  revolt 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
continent.  It  even  spread  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  where  the  colonies  of  the 
Spanish  Empire,  grasping  at  the  idea  of 
freedom,  freed  themselves  from  the 
Spanish  yoke. 

"TFor  years  the  people  of  Greece,  un- 
daunted and  ever  hopeful,  struggled  to 
gain  their  independence.  Finally,  in 
1830.  almost  10  years  since  they  had 
started  the  fight,  the  Turks  were  finally 
driven  out  of  Greece.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  great  powers  of  the  world  did 
r.ot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  strug- 
gle. Our  country,  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  role  we  played  in 
helping  tne  Greeks  gain  their  independ- 
ence. Daniel  Webster  supported  the 
cause  of  Greek  freedom,  as  did  Henry 
Clay  and  others.  Our  President,  James 
Monroe,  sent  words  of  encouragement 
and  physical  aid  to  the  heroic  people 
of  Greece. 

England  shared  in  aiding  the  Greek 
people.  An  English  admiral  helped  de- 
feat the  Turkish  fleet  in  one  of  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  war. 

Today  the  Greek  people  are  again 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  They  were 
attacked  in  1940  by  Mussolini  and  his 
Fascist  henchmen,  but  the  Antartes  of 
Greece  were  able  to  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  inglorious  Italian  Army. 
Finally,  after  6  months  in  which  the 
Greek  soldiers  had  pushed  the  Fascist 
legions  back  into  Albania,  Hitler  had  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally.  Even 
the  German  Wehrmacht.  which  had  al- 
ready rolled  through  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, was  stopped  for  6  weeks  by 
that  tiny  band  of  valiant  Greeks.  This 
6  weeks  that  the  Greeks  held  out  was  6 
weeks  for  the  British  to  fortify  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Mediterranean  sea  lanes 
to  defend  the  Near  East.  It  meant  that 
the  Russians  had  6  more  weeks  of  peace 
in  which  to  produce  food,  manufacture 
munitions,  and  arm  her  people  for  the 
coming  struggle  against  the  Nsizis. 

The  Greek  soldiers  knew  that  eventu- 
ally the  German  armies  would  overrun 
their  beloved  country  but  like  another 
group  of  men,  those  heroic  defenders  of 
Bataan.  they  knew  that  every  minute 
they  held  out  was  precious.  And  today, 
with  German  soldiers  tramping  through 
their  land,  the  people  of  Greece  have 
still  not  given  up  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. They  fight  on  through  their 
underground  movements.  Despite  Nazi 
terriorism.  starvation,  and  exploitatic  n, 
they  have  not  lost  hope.  When  an 
American  flyer  was  forced  down  over 
Greece,  Greek  guerrillas  picked  him  up 
and  hid  him  from  tl^e  Germans.  The 
Greek  people  allowed  their  homes  and 
villages  to  be  burned  rather  than  turn 
the  American  soldier  over  to  the  Ger- 
mans. They  helped  the  American  flyer 
to  escape  and  through  him  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people:  a  message 
of  their  hope  in  the  future,  a  prayer  for 
the  liberation  of  their  country. 
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Here  in  America, 
emigrated  from 
the  great  war  effort 
making.    Tomorrow, 
of    Greek 
Americans    will 
bonds  to  aid  in 
dependence.     This  is 
that  helped  make  ihh 
country  it  is.    Let  us 
reconstitute  the 
as  all  the  other 
engulfed,  so  that  the3 
free  and  independen 
the  rights  and 
deserve. 


Aihericans  who  have 

are  engaged  in 

our  country  is 

)n  the  anniversary 

these    Greek 

extra    War 

American  in- 

the  tyjje  of  people 

coimtry  the  great 

work  and  strive  to 

nation,  as  well 

that  Hitler  has 

may  rise  again  as 

nations  with  all 

they  so  richly 


Gre  ik 
count  ies 


privih  ges 


A  Sol£er' 


EXTENSION  O 

or 


HON.  FAD JOI  CRAVENS 

or  ARKA  NSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K  EPRE8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  Marc  h  24, 1944 

!b  r. 


extend 


Mr.  CRAVENS 
leave  granted  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
poem  sent  by  M.  T 
can  soldier  in  the 
Max  Hampton,  editoi 
Democrat,  published 
County,    Ark.,    and 
peared  in  the  Marct 
that  paper.    The 


Speaker,  under 

my  remarks  in 

lECORD  I  include  a 

Ei  iberson.  an  Ameri- 

Sobth  Pacific,  to  Mr. 

of  the  Boonevllle 

Booneville,  Logan 

which    poem    ap- 

16,  1944,  issue  of 

poefa  is  as  follows: 
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Sitting  on  my  O.  I 
My  G.  I.  hat  upon 
My  O.  I.  pants,  my 
Everything  free,  nottilng 
O.  I.  razor,  O.  I.  comtai 
O.  I.  wl8h  that  I  was 
They  Issue  everythlni 
Paper  to  write  on.  bopks 
They  Issue  food  to 
G.  I.  wish  I  bad  a  fuf  ough 
Your  belt,  your  shoes 
Your  G.  I.  tie. 
Everything  free,  nothing 
Ycu  eat  your  food  on( 
Buy  your  needs  at  G 
G.  I.  this  and  G.  I. 
O.  I.  haircut  and  G.  I 
Everything    here    Is 
G.  I.  sure  am  not 
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Wanted:   A  Sfanptifiejl 
Simplification 


EXTENSION  O  f  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROL )  C.  HAGEN 

OF  taXSV  KSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I  EPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday.  Man  h  24. 1944 


lave 


Mr.    HAGEN.     Mr 

records  that  taxes 
source  of  rebellions 
In  fact,  the  slogan, 
representation  is  tyrahny 
battle  cries  of  the  Aiierican 
that  separated  the 
land. 


Poem 


REMARKS 


head. 
I.  shoes 
to  lose. 


lome. 
we  need, 
to  read, 
you  grow, 


to  buy. 
O.  I.  plates, 
rates. 


hat. 

jovemment    Issue, 
to  miss  you. 


Tax  Fonn — Tax 
Necessary 


Speaker,    history 

been  a  fertile 

tliroughout  the  ages. 

"Taxation  without 

was  one  of  the 

Revolution 

dolonies  from  Eng- 


Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  tax 
problem  and  rebellion  that  would  make 
the  "Boston  tea  party"  take  on  the  pro- 
portions of  a  Sunday  picnic  in  com- 
parison. 

About  50,000.000  Americans  have  been 
required  to  file  income-tax  returns  this 
month.  Ten  millions  of  these  taxpayers 
will  be  seeing  a  tax  form  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  Most  all  of  them  will 
condemn  the  complexity  of  the  forms  to 
be  filled  out. 

It  is  plainly  up  to  this  Congress  to 
consolidate  and  simplify  the  present  tax 
laws;  and  to  insist  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment prepare  income-tax  forms 
which  can  be  easily  understood  by  every 
taxpayer.  This  should  be  a  first  order 
of  business.  Last  January  I  introduced 
a  bill  in  this  Congress,  known  as  House 
Resolution  220,  which,  if  passed,  would 
provide  the  machinery  for  the  simplifi- 
cation of  our  present  tax  tangle.  Since 
that  time  I  have  often  contacted  the 
staff  and  members  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  offered 
numerous  suggestions  designed  to  aid 
them  in  their  efforts  to  bring  forth  a 
tax  simplification  measure. 

A  few  of  my  suggestions,  some  of  them 
received  from  taxpayers  of  Minnesota, 
are  as  follows: 

First.  Combine  the  normal  tax,  sur- 
tax, and  Victory  tax  into  one  simple 
computation,  providing  for  an  adjust- 
ment in  exemptions  and  deductions  so 
that  the  total  taxes  collected  will  re- 
main approximately  the  same  as  long  as 
the  need  for  high  taxes  continues  to  exist. 
Very  few  people  object  to  paying  their 
full  share  of  taxes. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  requirement 
that  individuals  earnings  $5,000  or  less 
file  an  income-tax  return  by  the  simple 
expediency  of  tailoring  their  withhold- 
ing tax  to  fit  their  financial  status.  The 
employer  and  employee  can  jointly  de- 
termine the  amount  of  salary  or  wages 
to  be  withheld  for  taxes. 

If  the  taxpayer  feels  that  too  much  has 
been  withheld,  he  may.  at  his  own  desire, 
file  a  return  and  apply  for  a  refund.  It 
is  believed  that  30,000.000  taxpayers  may 
be  relieved  of  the  harrowing  task  of  pre- 
paring and  flling  an  income-tax  return 
if  this  or  a  similar  plan  becomes  law. 

Third.  At  >  present  the  law  requires 
that  tax  payments  be  made  quarterly.  I 
believe  and  propose  that  tax  payments 
should  be  made  no  oftener  than  twice 
a  year. 

Dozens  of  letters  have  come  to  my 
oflBce  from  constituents  who  rebel 
against  the  complexity  of  the  tax  forms. 
I  think  that  their  views  and  sentiments 
should  be  heard,  so  that  we,  the  duly 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people 
will  increase  and  intensify  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  these  much  needed  tax  re- 
forms. Following  are  a  few  paragraphs 
from  letters  received  from  tax  experts, 
farmers,  bankers,  and  others: 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  common  man 
In  your  district  Is  not  objecting  to  pay  what 
he  owes — but  he  Is  Just  about  driven  to  dis- 
traction In  an  effort  to  find  out  what  that 
amount  may  be. 

Only  last  month  when  it  became  necessary 
for  our  farmers  to  make  an  income-tax  esU- 
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mate  by  December  19. 1  assisted  a  great  many 
of  them  who  came  to  me,  and  I  want  you 
to  Icnow  that  not  one  ever  as  much  as  batted 
an  eye  when  the  amount  of  payment  which 
was  required  was  disclosed,  and  many — yes, 
many — did  not  even  want  to  take  some  of 
the  deductions  that  were  available  to  them. 

1  notice  Congress  Is  going  to  try  to  simplify 
the  law,  and  that  is  certainly  very  much 
needed.  Along  that  line  I  want  to  make  a 
few  concrete  suggestions: 

First,  people  are  not  complaining  so  much 
about  the  rate  or  amount  of  the  tax.  They 
all  realize  we  &re  In  war  and  will  have  to 
pay,  but  they  do  object  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  law. 

Second,  th«  estimating  provision  or  dec- 
laration of  income  in  the  so-called  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  Is  bad.  Why  should  people  be 
compelled  to  guess  at  their  Income.  I  Just 
heard  it  announced  over  the  radio  that  sev- 
eral millions  of  people  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
funds for  over-payments  of  taxes  which  they 
have  made.  In  plain  words  the  Government 
has  extorted  m(jney  from  the  people  to  which 
it  Is  not  entitled.  Further,  according  to  the 
radio  announcement  these  people  will  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  until  fall  before  they  get 
their  money  back.  It  should  be  quite  evi- 
dent to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Revenue  and  Trear-ury  Departments  that  peo- 
ple cannot  guess  at  their  incomes.  And  then 
if  they  guess  wrong  they  are  to  be  penalized 
with  a  fine. 

Third,  this  can  be  avoided,  without  any 
hardship  to  the  Government.  All  that  is  re- 
quired Is  to  require  semiannual  income  tax 
returns,  and  payment  of  the  tax  due  on  the 
income  actually  earned  and  received.  This 
returns  and  the  tax  could  be  required  as  of 
say,  July  1  and  December  81  of  each  year. 
This  would  be  much  better  than,  our  present 
"guessing"  declaration  of  Income. 

Why  cant  Congress  pass  an  income-tax  bill 
that  people  can  understand,  and  don't  have 
to  go  through  a  Turkish  bath  while  mak- 
ing It  out.  Do  away  with  the  surtax,  normal 
tax.  and  Victory  tax  and  combine  them  all 
into  one  tax.  The  people  are  willing  to  pay, 
because  they  realize  this  war  must  be  paid  for. 
Do  away  with  the  earned  Income  credit  and 
all  forgiveness  features.  A  law  could  be 
made  whereby  the  person  on  a  salary  would 
have  no  report  to  make  as  his  withholding 
taxes  would  take  care  of  that. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Fourteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict Bar  Association  of  Minnesota,  in  con- 
ference assembled  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  this 
12th  day  of  February  1944.  That  such  laws 
be  passed,  regulations  provided  for  their  oper- 
ation, and  Instructions  Issued,  as  to  simplify 
the  making  of  Income-tax  returns,  and  en- 
able the  average  layman,  required  to  make 
such  returns  and  pay  such  tax,  to  under- 
stand the  laws  pertaining  to  the  same,  and 
make  out  his  return  with  reasonable  facility, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  reduce  the  amounts 
of  income  to  be  derived  from  that  source  by 
the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  present  Federal  income-tax  report 
blank  is  so  complicated  and  confusing  that 
it  is  irritating  the  tax-paying  public,  and 
taking  far  too  much  time  that  should  be 
used  otherwise.  The  people  expect  and  in- 
sist that  Congress  nullify  the  present  form, 
and  cause  to  be  formulated,  a  simple,  under- 
standable, and  Just  method  or  system. 
When  experts  need  to  attend  meeting  for 
the  study  of  the  return  blanks,  and  then 
disagree:  when  otir  local  bankers  and  at- 
torneys are  conftised;  when  cur  commercial 
teachers  have  Federal  agents  call  to  help 
them  complete  their  blank;  then  it  becooaes  { 


evident  that  a  new.  simple,  clear-cut  system 
is  needed. 

Why  not  have  a  simple  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  Income  and  the  amount  of 
outgo — the  difference,  less  deductions,  to  be 
the  basis  on  which  to  compute  the  tax. 

I  was  glad  to  notice  In  the  paper  the  oth«r 
day,  that  you  and  others  are  trying  to  get 
Congress  to  simplify  the  income-tax  reports. 
If  you  were  out  among  your  constituents 
you  would  hear  plenty  of  complaining  and 
headaches. 

It  Is  about  the  worst  set-up  anyone  could 
conceive  of.  and  1  do  not  beUeve  that  even 
the  parties  that  figured  out  this  complicated 
income-tax  report  understood  it  themselves. 
I  am  sure  that  a  lot  of  Federal  agents  do 
not. 

Following  is  an  editorial  from  the  Red 
Lake  Falls  Gazette,  dated  January  6, 
1944,  which  sums  up  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  in  my  district  very  well: 

Representative  Carlsow  of  Kansas,  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  calls 
the  present  Federal  revenue  statutes  "a 
hodge-podge  of  language  that  cannot  be 
correctly  and  definitely  interpreted  by  a 
Philadelphia  lawyer."  He  proposes  to  sim- 
plify procedure  whereby  most  income  taxes 
would  be  automatically  deducted  from  wages 
and  salaries,  this  making  It  vmnecessary  for 
millions  of  people  to  file  any  income-tax  re- 
turns at  all.  Whatever  the  process,  Con- 
gress should  lose  no  time  in  simplifying  the 
returns.  Even  the  employees  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  are  befogged  by  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  In  place  of  making  it 
as  hard  as  possible  for  citizens  to  comply 
with  the  law,  Congress  should  make  it  easy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  glad  that  the 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  assured  us  that  they 
have  now  prepared  a  tax  simplification 
bill,  which  the  House  will  consider  and 
act  on  in  the  very  near  future. 

This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  and  we  compliment  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  dill- 
gent  and  excellent  work  on  this  serious 
problem. 


The  Republican  Party  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOn 

or  ICCHICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24. 1944 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  over  the  Columbia  network  from 
the  studios  of  WTOP,  Washington, 
March  21,  1944: 

Last  Tuesday  evening  over  this  network, 
the  Honorable  Wright  Patman  charged  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  the  party  of  infla- 
tion. In  order  to  Justify  this  conclusion, 
one  must  find  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  opposed  to  sound  money;  is  opposed  to  a 
sound  fiscal  policy,  and  Is  opposed  to  price 
control.  Mr.  Patman  erroneously  bases  his 
conclusion  on  the  charge,  which  is  far  from 
borne  out  by  the  facts,  that  the  Republican 
Party  Is  opposed  to  price  control.  I  do  not 
presiune  to  speak  for  the  Republican  Party 


but  I  am  a  Republican  and  am  dally  con- 
sulting with  other  RepuUicans  in  Congress 
in  req)ect  to  party  alms  and  policies  so  I 
beUeve  that  I  can  make  the  statement,  with- 
out fear  of  successful  con  tradition,  that  the 
Republican  Party  Is  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
extension  of  jirlce  controls.  When  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  the  first  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  was  testify- 
ing before  th»  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  we  were  discussing  whether  price 
controls  alono  could  stop  inflation. 

While  some  of  us  disagreed  with  the  man- 
ner In  which  price  controls  were  administered 
under  Mr.  Henderson,  we  all  gave  him  credit 
for  having  a  broad,  basl:  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomics.   I  asked  Mr.  Henderson.  "You   are 
of  the  opinion   that   the   control  of   prices 
alone  will  not  prevent  inflation?"    He  an- 
swered. "Yes.  sir;  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  control  of  prices  alone  will  not  do 
that    (that   is   prevent   inflation)    and   that 
there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  fiscal 
and   monetary   policies."     "It  seems   to   m« 
that  (price  control)  is  one  of  the  main  legs 
of  this  particular  body,  that  is  fiscal  control, 
monetary  control,  and  price  control."     So  Z 
think  not  only  Mr.  Henderson  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion tliat  price  control  alone  will  not  prevent 
inflation  but  the  majority  of  eoxmd  thinking 
economisu  treat  this  subject  as  if  it  were  • 
three-legged  utool.    In  order  to  successfully 
prevent   inflation,    we   must   have   effective 
price  control,  we  must  have  a  sound  money 
policy  and  we  must  have  a  sound  fiscal  policy. 
No  one  has  yet  successfully  charged   the 
Republican  Party  with  advocating  unsound 
money  poUcies.    As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  on  many  occasions  dtirlng 
the  past  jrears  when  Republicans  have  un- 
successfully fought  the  attempts  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
money  they  have  been  charged  with  being  too 
conservative.    When   the   Republicans   have 
opposed  what  is  commonly  known  as  print- 
ing-press  money    they   have   been   charged 
with  being  too  sound.    Likewise  no  one  has 
ever  successfully  charged  that  the  Republican 
Party  has  ev(;r  favored  loose  and   unsound 
fiscal  policies.     When  the  Republicans  were 
urging  a  balanced  Budget;  when  they  were 
opposing   tmnecessary   expenditures   by    the 
I^eral  Government  for  projects  of  doubtfiil 
value;  when  they  were  warning  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  disproportionately  large   national 
debt  might  nwult  in  economic  chaos;   whea 
they  were  insisting  that  nonmllitary  expend- 
itures be  cut  to  the  bone,  they  surely  were 
not  refiectlng  the  attitude  of  people  who  be- 
lieved in  a  reckless  fiscal  policy  which  would 
result  in  infltitlon.     No;  I  think  any  clear- 
thinking,  unbiased  person  will  agree  that  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  have  been  sound. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  third  leg  at 
this  three-legged  stool — price  control.  Mr. 
Patman  says  In  his  speech,  and  I  know  that 
he  Is  sincere  In  this:  "In  fact,  the  vitality  ot 
our  democratic  processes  is  based  upon  op- 
posing viewpoints,  and  genuine  partisan  dls-> 
cusslon  is  an  important  safeguard  to  the 
proper  democratic  decision."  He  does  not 
think,  however,  that  there  should  be  any  op- 
posing viewpoints  in  time  of  war.  He  be- 
lieves that  everyone  should  foUow  blindly 
the  leadership  of  the  individual,  or  oligarchy 
of  individuals,  who  are  now  managing  our 
civilian  as  well  as  our  war  economy.  That 
approach  spells  unity  only  to  the  many  who 
would  continue  unsound  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  It  Is  the  kind  of  unity  which,  if  in- 
dulged in  to  excess,  might  destroy  the  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  of  government  for  which 
our  men  are  fighting  ail  over  the  world  and 
might  result  In  losing  the  war  at  home  after 
our  armed  forces  have  won  it  on  the  battle 
fronts  abroad. 

We  Republicans  are  very  much  In  favor  CC 
continuing  price  controls  as  an  neeentlel  park 
of  anti-lnflatlon  machinery.  Unle«  the  Prie* 
Control  Act  is  continued,  there  will  be  •• 
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control  oT«r  any  prices,  rents,  wages,  or  sal- 
■rlM,  starting  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
June  30.  The  Republicans  have  been  so 
ooooemed  by  this  fact  that  we  have  In- 
sisted that  committee  hearings  be  held  Im- 
mediately so  there  would  be  no  doubt  about 
legislation  being  enacted  before  the  dead 
line.  Surely  Ifr.  Patman  presents  a  rather 
peculiar  paradox  when  he  erroneously  charges 
In  one  breath  that  the  Republicans  are  op- 
posed to  price  contro'  and  in  the  next  breath 
complains  of  Republican  Insistence  on  early 
action  on  legislation-  to  continue  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  In  order  to  do  the 
subject  full  Justice,  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress should  have  started  work  on  price 
controls  weeks  ago. 

Sp>eaktng  for  myself,  and  for  many  Re- 
ptibllcans  with  whom  I  have  dlsctissed  the 
matter.  It  Is  our  purpose  to  continue  price- 
control  legislation  with  all  of  the  powers 
and  authority  which  are  necessary  to  control 
prices.  It  Is  quite  generally  admitted  that 
the  administration  of  price  control  Is  not 
without  fault.  In  fac*.  Mr.  Patman  In  his 
radio  sp>eech  last  week  not  only  admits 
this  but  says  he  fully  appreciates  the  ir- 
ritations which  have  been  caused,  going  on 
to  say  that  "mistakes  have  been  nuKie — 
^Tji^ny^  of  them."  What  we  seek  to  do  In 
price  ^x)ntrol  is  to  continue  the  authority 
to  control  prices,  but  believing  that  many 
— of  these  mistakes  and  faults  and  Irritations 
have  emanated  from  the  attempts  of  O.  P. 
A.  and  other  administration  henchmen  to 
control  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  In- 
dustry. In  addition  to  the  control  of  prices, 
we  seek  to  clarify  the  language  of  the  law 
sufldently  so  that  even  the  administrators 
of  the  act  will  understand  that  It  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  powers  contained  in  the  Price 
Control  Act  shall  be  used  to  control  prices 
end  for  nothing  else. 

We  gave  the  President  the  power  to  stabl- 
llaa  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries.  We 
fava  him  th«  authority  to  make  adjustments 
In  maximum  prlOM  to  correct  gross  inequl- 
tlas.  Be  sacks  to  usa  this  authority  to  con- 
trol buslnais.  agriculture,  labor,  and  indus- 
try. Attempts  hsTs  been  made  to  usa  this 
"-jKywar  to  sodallza  btislncM,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  industry  cisarly  lo  deflanca  of  Confrss- 
Blonal  Intent.  Last  March  the  ConfrsM  had 
to  st«p  In  and  Uka  from  the  President  soma 
of  the  authority  which  ha  arrogated  to  him- 
asif  to  set  calllnp  on  wages  and  salaries, 
contrary  to  the  standards  set  up  In  the  act. 
He  claimed  to  have  authority  under  the  act 
and  did  arbitrarily  set  a  celling  on  maximum 
net  salaries  and  wages  below  those  which 
wcra  guaranteed  by  Congress  The  issue  was 
net  ttM  amount  which  he  decreed  but  was 
whether  or  not  he  should  aastime  to  have 
authority  to  amend  an  act  passed  by  Con- 
grass.  If  he  had  had  the  authority  to  limit 
wages  and  salaries  below  that  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  Congress,  then  It  follows  that 
he  could  have  limited  wages  to  as  low  as  a 
thoxisand  dollars  or  less  per  year.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  exercise  this  assimied  au- 
thority, he  could  have  effectuated  the  so- 
cialization of  labor  and  Industry.  The 
thought  was  that  the  American  worklngman 
should  have  protection  against  this  social- 
istic tendency — againat  this  usurpation  of 
power,  and  for  that  reason,  the  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  that  part  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  under  which  the  President 
claimed  to  have  this  authority. 

We  all  have  in  our  files  numerous  evidence 
that  the  power  which  we  have  delegated  to 
the  President  to  control  prices  has  been  mis- 
used. Hundred  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  operating  today  because  of 
the  misiise  of  administrative  authority  or  the 
arrogatlon  of  undelegated  powers.  Thou- 
aands  of  properties  are  now  nonproductive 
bacausa  of  mismanagement  and  misuse  of 
these  powers  and  authority.  It  was  never 
intended  by  Congress  that  the  powers  con- 
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talned  In   the  Price 
used  to  enforce  disciplinary 
the   apparently  reckless 
business,  labor,  and 
oblivion,  the  natural 
Ing  someone's  fancy  in 
uncertain,  and  unsound 
policies. 

We  Republicans  seek 
chinery  essential   to 
seek  to  give  the  Amerlc'ai  i 
American  laboring  man, 
and  Industrialist  at  least 
review  his  grievances 
out"  of  the  economic  and 
Office  of  Price  Admlnls 
court  unto  Itself.    The  c 
can  be  reviewed  by  any 
those  Involving  the  cons 
act   and   whether   the 
wlChin  the  law  In  settlnj 
or  a  maximum  wage,  a 
special  Emergency  Court 
under  the  act.     All  othe 
Federal,    are    expressly 
There  Is  no  opportunity 
view  of  any  of  the  ordei^ 
the  O.  P.  A.  In  the  cons 
courts  of  the  United 
the  several  States.    Many 
administration  of  price 
moved  if  the  people  are 
nlty  to  review  their 
larly  constituted  courts 

At    the    proper    time 
amendments  to  create  a 
tratlve  review  within  th 
ministration,  which.  In 
Ing  with  the  Admlnistralor 
diction  to  amend,  modlf  r 
regulation  or  order  whlc:  i 
pears  to  be  not  In  keep:  ag 
Interest  or  which  does 
or  in  keeping  with  soun( 
and  which  might  result 
other  hardship.    This 
Ized  to  sit  and  conduct 
In  the  United  States, 
subcommittee,  or  by 
Tlatlng  the  necessity  of 
Washington  by  litigants 

Tba  propoMl  provides 
tlon  In  lieu  of  the  preset 
of  review  which  lomatlmia 
Interrenlng  between  the 
for  redress  and  final 
offer  an  amendment 
rsccurse  to  the  Federal 
concerns  claiming  Injurj 
eratlon  of  the  prlce-i 
procedure  shall  be  the 
for  In  the  case  of  any 
Government.    This  will 
manner  with  the  control 
should  induce  cocperatio^ 
be  assured  of  fair  and 

Amendments  will  also 
certain  provisions  of  th< 
authority  to  correct  grosi 
more  clearly  Indicate  th« 
that  the  powers  granted 
Act  shall  be  used  only 
controlling  prices. 

Amendments  will  also 
effect,  will  outlaw 
No  law  which  Congress 
ever   authorized   the 
subsidies.     Their  use 
down  nor  can  prices  be 
use  of  the  taxpayers 
sidles  have  nothing  to 
control  of  food  prices 
trol  much  more  difficult 
themselves  inflationary. 

In  stuiunary,  we  shall 
ing  the  causes  of  Inflatio^ 
be  unsound  monetary 
cles.    We  shall  Insist  upf  n 
price  control  and  a 
ministration  of  the  act 
these  powers  being   use^ 
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continue  the  ma- 
prices  but  we 
businessman,  the 
American  farmer, 
an  opportunity  to 
he  Is  "blacked 
social  picture.    The 
ion  Is  a  law  and  a 
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and  shall  attempt  to  prevent  the  use  at  these 
powers  to  socialize  labor,  agriculture,  and 
business.  In  short,  our  program  will  result 
in  the  orderly  control  of  prices  under  and 
in  compliance  with  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  not  in  spite  of  It. 


Address  of  Hon.  Richard  M.  Kleberg  of 
Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CEORCIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  24,  1944 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  Kleberg]  be- 
fore the  Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle 
Raisers  Association: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  visitors,  fellow 
members  of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers  Association,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  was  much  Interested  In  the  talk  that 
preceded  mine,  because  of  the  fact  that  way 
back  there.  In  a  small  way.  I  had  something 
to  do  with  setting  tip  the  great  organization 
known  as  the  National  Livestock  and  Meat 
Board.  Ideas  began  to  congeal  and  take 
form,  and  finally  one  day,  after  these  Ideas 
had  been  partly  whipped  together,  a  meeting 
was  held  of  cowmen  and  feeders,  and 
butchers,  delicatessen  men,  hotel  men.  pack- 
ers, and  everybody  else  that  was  Interested, 
in  Kansas  City.  I  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  honored  with  being  president  of  this  as- 
sociation, and  Its  representative  at  that 
meeting,  at  which  the  National  Livestock 
and  Meat  Board  was  organized,  and  to  hear 
Ifr,  Pollock  talk  this  morning  concerning 
the  path  that  has  been  followed,  and  tba 
progrecf  that  has  been  made  by  cur  repre- 
■entativca  in  the  distribution  of  the  by- 
products of  what  this  association  produces, 
haa  been  Indeed  a  revelation. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  comment,  having 
been  one  of  the  members  who  has  taated  this 
synthetic  steok  up  here,  that  it  might  be 
taken  In  a  sort  of  a  double-barreled  sense.  I 
am  not  so  stire  that  Joe  Montague  agrees 
with  me  on  this  proposition.  We  both  tasted 
It.  and  I  think  we  both  like  another  prod- 
uct that  Anheuser-Busch  makes  better  than 
we  do  this  one  [laughter  and  applause],  and 
another  phase  of  It  Is  that  due  to  the  pe- 
culiarly large  amount  of  salt  which  Is  put 
into  this  product,  and  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  indubitably  It  will  be  dispensed  at  places 
where  another  product,  made  by  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Is  served,  I  believe  that  It  will  result 
In  an  Increased  sale  of  the  latter  and  more 
likable  of  the  two  products  {laughter  and 
applause].     It  will  make  you  thirsty. 

I  don't  want  to  be  too  serious  this  morn- 
ing, but  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  these 
United  States  under  a  system  represented  by 
those  Star-Spangled  Banners  that  you  see  In 
this  room.  A  long  time  ago.  before  what 
that  flag  stands  for  came  into  being,  some 
words  were  written  by  the  guttering  light  of 
a  candle  on  a  drum  head,  where  a  ragged, 
tattered,  cold  and  hungry  army,  following  a 
matchless  leader,  was  abcut  to  embark  on 
the  march  at  Valley  Forge,  where  an  army 
wide  trail  of  blood  was  left  by  patriots  who 
gave  us  what  we  have  today.  Those  words 
were.  "These  are  the  days  that  try  mens 
souls."  and  veritably,  my  friends,  those  days 
are  here  again.  Tinkering  and  error,  two  of 
the  major  frallltles  of  humanity,  has  brought 
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this  condition  upon  us.  Men  learn,  appar- 
ently, but  to  forget,  and  then  learn  all  over 
again,  and  it  is  because  we  forget  to  remem- 
ber as  a  Nation  that  we  are  confronted  with 
the  dajrs  we  have  today. 

We  are  confronted  with  high  concern  for 
the  ravaging  confusion  which  envelopes 
this  great  Nation  during  the  period  of  Its 
greatest  trials,  and  the  period  of  its  in- 
comparable responsibility.  Never  before  In 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  it  Is  reflected 
in  the  chronology  of  human  events,  has  any 
people  shouldered  the  responsibility  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shoulder  to- 
day. This  i-esponsiblllty  Is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  our  own  fair  land,  but 
this  responsibility  covers  the  entire  world. 
Every  thoughtful  Christian  person  In  that 
world,  wherever  he  or  she  is  to  be  found,  is 
looking  toward  us  for  the  final  solution  and 
the  final  day  when  the  drums  of  war  will 
beat  no  more  and  men  will  live  in  peace 
again.     [Applause] 

We  Americans,  yes,  and  some  of  those 
Americans,  Texans.  have  been  far  too  care- 
less in  permitting  the  inculcation  of  foreign 
ideologies  and  isms  which  have  crept  into 
this  great  system  of  ours.  This  laxity  has 
brought  the  ravaging  enemy  confusion  into 
our  midst. 

Attainment  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  my 
friends,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  objectives. 
In  speaking  to  you  today,  I  am  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  priceless  thing  we 
have  in  being  ablo  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions Incident  to  our  responsibility   Is  the 
public    confidence    of    the  people    of    this 
Nation.     I  hope  that  by  no  word  1  utter  I 
may  shake  your  confidence,  but  may  I  rather 
arouse  your  determination  to  a  rededlcatlon 
to  that  way  of  life  we  know  as  the  American 
way   of   life,    and    the   mile   posts   and    the 
markers  which   have   brought  us   thus  far. 
We  have  reached  a  point  where  our  common 
Ood  has  seen  fit  tx>  place  upon  our  shoulders 
the  responsibilities  of  this  hoxu:. 
Off  the  record  here,  please. 
< Statement  off  the  record.) 
JBlnoe  the  days  Of  oiu-  national  nativity  as 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  we  Americans  have  functioned  in  thla 
cmntry  with   freedom  of  c^>portunlty  an4 
the  reaponslblltty  of  the  Indlrldual  citizen 
for  bU  own  use  of  that  opportunity  without 
tti'.ecUon  from  cubby  holes  and  great  govern- 
mental centers.    We  asstunod  the  resj)onsi- 
btllty  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Oov- 
erumcut  of  the  United  States  to  support  it. 
Never,  In  6ur  glorious  past,  have  we  ever 
agreed  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  Oov- 
arnment  of  the  United  SUtes  to  support  us, 
or  that  we  should  be  It  wards,  or  the  wards 
of  any  other  group  of  men  or  any  other  man. 
On   last  November   2d   from   the   fioor   of 
the/House  of   Representatives  I   called   the 
atteHtlon  of  the  Congress  and  the.  Nation  to 
a  certain  booK.    This  t)ook, was  written  by  a 
man  high  up  In  the  ixdlcy-maklng  branch  of 
our  Government.    He  and  certain  other  Har- 
vard and  Tufts  profesfors  collaborated  in  this 
work.     The    name    of    this    book    was,    An 
Economic  Program  for  American  Democracy. 
Woven  throughout  the  pages  of  this  opus  was 
a  theme  to  the  effect  that  American  business 
is  Incompetent  to  chart  its  own  future,  that 
American  business  and  the  American  people 
litre  depend  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  their  salvation. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  Dr.  Richard  V. 
Gilbert,  at  present  Chief  Economist  of  the 
Ofiice  of  Price  Administration  In  Washington. 
I  disagree  with  the  theory  and  theme  of  this 
bock  in  toto.  The  American  economic  sys- 
tem which  has  brought  us  thus  far  Is  based 
on  an  entirely  different  set  of  principles. 
These  principles  were  born  of  man's  reason 
and  the  acceptance  of  certain  great  and  in- 
alienable truths  upon  which  American  rights 
are  fotuded.  The  primary  objective  of  otnr 
system  of  government  was  liberty  under  Ood 
and  law  as  covmter-distlnguished  to  servi- 
tude under  man  and  men.    The  economic 


principles  generally  speaking  are  ezpreaaed 
in  freedom  of  enterprise  and  individual  ini- 
tiative. Our  function  under  these  develc^ 
creative  and  inventive  genius  and  vlrUe  con- 
fidence in  ourselves  and  bur  fellows  and,  may 
I  add,  our  Government.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  far 
cry  from  this  set  of  ideals  once  accomplished 
and  in  working  order  to  the  ideals  proposed 
by  the  work  I  Just  referred  to.  Tragically,  to 
a  large  measure,  these  latter  have  supplanted 
the  former  within  our  glorious  system. 

In  passing,  at  this  Juncture,  so  we  won't 
get  too  serious.  I  am  going  to  plagiarize  on 
an  unknown  author.  I  am  going  to  read 
you  a  little  thing  here  that  I  think  will  prob- 
ably strike  a  happy  chord.  The  title  of  this 
is  "The  Head  of  Division  of  Revision": 

"As  head  of  the  Division  of  Provision  for  Re- 
vision, 
Was  a  man  of  prompt  decision — ^Morton 
Quirk. 
Ph.  D.  in  Callsthentlcs.  P.  D.  Q.  on  Patho- 
genies, 
He  had  Just  the  proper  background  for  the 
work. 

From  the  pastoral  aroma  of  Aloma,  Okla- 
homa. 
With  a  pittance  of  a  salary  In  hand. 
His  acceptance  had  been  whetted,  even  aided 
and  abetted. 
By    emolument    that    netted    some    five 
grands 

So,  with  energy  extatlc.  this  fanatic  left  his 
attic. 
And  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Where  with  verve  and  vim  and  vigor,  he 
went  hunting 
For  the  nigger 
In  the  woodpile  of  tl\e  W.  P.  B. 

After  months  of  patient  process,  Morton's 
spicular  proboscis 
Had  unearthed  a  reprehensible  hiatus. 
In  reply  by  Blair  and  Blair  to  his  thirteenth 
questionnaire, 
Iti  connection  with  their  Inventory  status. 

They  had  written— Your  directive  when  ef- 
fective was  defective 
In    ita    ultimate    objective— and    what's 
more, 
Meollthlc  hieroglyphic  la,  to  ua,  much  more 
^Declflc 
Than  the  drtvel  you  keep  on  dumping  at 
our  door.' 

Thla  sacrilege  diaeovered,  Morton  fainted— 
but  recovered 
Sufficiently  to  write,  "We  are  convinced 
That  sabotRge   Is  camouflage   behind  per- 
verted persiflage — 
Etpect  me  on  the  twenty-second  Inst.* 

But  first  he  sent  a  checker,  then  he  sent  a 

checker's  checker — 

Btill  nothing  was  disclosed  as  being  wrong. 

So  a  checker's  checker  came  to  check  the 

checker's  checker. 

And  the  process  was  laborioiu  and  long. 

Then  followed  a  procession  of  the  follow-up 
9         profession 
Through  the  records  of  the  firm  of  Blair 
and  Blair. 
From    breakfast    until    aupper    some    new 
super  foUow-upper 
Tore  his  hair  because  of  Morton's  qxies- 
tionnaire. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  file  Is  closed,  completed,  and  our  hero, 

undefeated. 

Carries  on  in  some  department  as  before; 

And  victory  is  in  sight  of — not  because  o^ 

but  in  spite  of — 

Doctor  Morton's  mighty  efforts  in  the  war." 

[Much  applause.] 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  get 
right  down  to  the  brass  tacks  of  the  situation 
that  confronts  ua  in  this  covmtry,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  idea  to  lock  back  Just  briefly, 
becatise  by  looking  back  briefly  we  can  tee 


forward  at  least  more  clearly  than  we  can  If 
we  follow  the  quick  energetic  process  fol- 
lowed by  Morton  Quirk. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  thing  to  note  that  the 
thing  that  we  call  democracy  is  a  thing  most 
peculiar  in  its  entirety.    I  repeat  that  the 
thing  we  call  democracy  is  peculiar  to  this 
soil  and  to  this  land.     It  came  from  the  soil; 
It    is    agrarian    in    origin,    and    not   urban. 
Locking  back  a  little  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
remember  that  it  was  from  a  little  band  of 
men  from  the  soli,  all  but  two  of  them  men 
of  the  soil,  that  assembled  In   grim  deter- 
mination, and  It  was  from  this  little  band 
that  the  shot  which  was  heard  around  the 
world    was    fired.     Don't    forget    that.     The 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  kings,  and  the 
doctrines  which  sprung  from  the  facile  and 
distorted  principles  of  theorlRts   like   Maix. 
and  which  bring  along  their  present-day  by- 
products, nazi-lsm  and  fascism,  are  urban  in 
origin.     They  sprang  from  great  centers  of 
population,  and  not  from  the  soil.    H-re  al- 
most' within  sound  of  my  voice,  on  the  fields 
at  San  Jacinto,  Texas  was  bom.     In  this  room 
are  men  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  whose 
kinsmen,  whose  grandfathers,   as  did  mine, 
served  with  Sam  Houston  when  Texas  waa 
bcm    at   San    Jacinto.    Let    us    not    forget. 
Particularly  let  us  not  forget  to  remember 
that  the  agreed-upon  basis  of  our  rules  of 
the  game,  the  Texas  rules  of  the  game,  under 
•the  Republic  of  Texas,  were  more  than  docu- 
ment to  ua.  and  we  should  never  forget  it. 
By  forgetting  we  slip  Into  th6  lethargic  ac- 
ceptance  which   transfers   our   Government, 
which  came  out  of  the  people,  into  a  govern- 
ment which  is  over  the  people.    A  govtm- 
ment  which  renders  us  other  than  support- 
ers of  the  Government,  and  converts  us  Into 
serfs  and  wards  of  the  Government     Tiiat  Is 
simple,  and  let  us  not  forget'.     [Applause.] 

And  when  you  go  Into  the  amazing  declar- 
ations, true  In  fact,  that  were  made  on  this 
floor  yesterday,  from  this  rostrum,  by  my  two 
loved  friends,  your  President,  Claude  McCan, 
and  Joe  Montague,  it  is  astounding,  and  may 
I  for  a  moment — and  you  remember  thosa< 
remarks — attempt  to  boll  the  thing  down  In 
the  forum  of  American  reason,  let  us  say  at 
a  temperattire  of  325  degrees,  so  it  won't  b« 
half  baked  (laughter I ,  and  face  the  facts 
gathered  all  of  the  way  through. 

Let  us  look  at  the  subsidy  program  that 
Is  In  effect  today,  and  cook  it  for  Just  a  min- 
ute in  otir  minds.  What  these  men  didn't 
tell  you  yesterday  was  the  final  proof  of 
the  pudding.  They  gave  you  the  components 
of  it.  They  commented  on  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  greet  shortage  of  beef  In  slglit. 
They  gave  you  the  picture  that  went  to  maka 
up  that  shortage.  I  know  It,  and  you  know 
it.  so  I  won't  repeat  It.  but  these  are  two 
things  they  didn't  tell  you. 

They  dldn'  teU  you  that  this  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  argued  for  and  put  into  effect  aa 
a  weapon  to  be  used  against  inflation.  The 
reason  given  for  their  fear,  and  wht-n  I  say 
"their",  I  refer  to  those  who  Insist  upon  the 
subsidy  program,  was  that  we  had  too  big 
a  pile  of  money  to  spend  on  too  short  a 
pile  of  consumer  goods,  of  which  meat  ia 
a  part. 

If  we  cut  what  we  are  cooking  in  our 
minds  open,  we  can  find  out  whether  it  is 
done  or  not.  Tlie  facts  are  that  the  product 
is  raw.  This  roll-back  in  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram, put  into  effect  by  directive  not  law, 
and  administered  by  regulations  with  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  not  passed  by  your 
RepresenUtives  in  the  Congreas  la  candidly 
to  my  way  of  thinking  an  iinsavoiy  dlab. 
It  la  neither  food  nor  fiber.  It  waa  forced 
upc«i  ua  as  a  panacea  to  prevent  inflation 
and  this  is  what  It  does.  By  its  own  teat,  it 
has  shortened  the  supply  of  meat  which  Is 
a  part  of  the  pUe  of  consumer  goods  and 
by  paying  part  of  the  conaumeTi  bill,  tt 
leaves  the  consumer  a  greater  pile  of  money 
to  spend.  Does  that  make  aenae?  Mr.  Pol- 
lock Just  told  us  that  one  of  the  bast  ways 
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to  conserve  beef  was  to  cook  It  over  a  not 
too  hot  fire.  He  told  us  that  a  roast  cooked 
at  500  degrees  lost  about  twice  as  much  In 
weight  and  more  In  volume  and  quality 
than  if  cooked  at  325  degrees.  Even  If  we 
CMit  furnish  chuck-wagon  cooks  with  ther- 
■Kmieters.  God  has  taught  cowboys  this  truth. 

As  an  American,  when  you  add  up  the 
effects  of  this  subsidy  program  and  the  way 
It  was  born  and  miut  be  administered,  you 
can  see  its  fallacy  and  its  insincerity  to- 
gether V7lth  the  patent  untruth  ^s  to  its 
stated  objectives.  Our  birthright  under  a 
Government  which  rises  out  of  the  people 
l3  worth  more  than  the  96.32  per  head  that  we 
arc  offered  by  a  proposal  which  converts  our 
Government  Into  one  over  the  people.  I  say 
the  price  is  too  damned  cheap. 

Now,  I  have  been  one  of  you  fellows  for 
a  long  time.  I  was  born  that  way.  I  was 
subjected  to  the  influence  and  Infection  of 
what  might  be  termed  higher  education 
quite  a  while  ago,  in  a  great  institution  which 
was  mentioned  today,  the  University  of 
*  Texa9,  pnd  at  another  Institution  which  I 
claim  Just  as  much  as  my  alma  mater,  even 
*-  though  I  did  not  attend  it.  but  because  I 
have  talked  to  the  learned  men  there  so 
much,  and  have  visited  there  so  much,  and 
I  read  the  reports  and  all  of  the  little  bulle- 
tins which  have  come  out  from  the  A.  &  M. 
College.  I  feel  like  I  belong  to  that  great 
Institution  too.  At  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  I  went  to  school  lor  5  years.  I  studied 
law.  Then  I  went  back  for  another  year 
and  majored  In  constitutional  law.  One 
who  majors  in  constitutional  law  Is  charged, 
at  least,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of 
the  Constitution,  the  reasons  for  It.  and  the 
inimitable  benefits  which  we,  as  Americans, 
know  we  have  under  it.  To  see  that  docu- 
ment ignored  right  at  Its  outset  is  not  in 
accord  with  my  way  of  thinking.  Article  1 
says,  and  I  quote:  "All  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives." 

What  dDes  that  word  "all"  mean?  Does 
It  lea\e  anything  out?  And  when  you  con- 
sider that  this  subsidy  program  is  going  to 
mean  that  it  can,  and  will,  and  only  can  and 
will,  b«  administered  by  and  under  directives 
and  regulutlons  with  the  force  and  effect  of 
law.  which  are  not  written  by  your  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress,  but  are  written 
by  a  bunch  r>f  Morten  Quirks,  that  you  don't 
know,  and  don't  give  a  damn  to  know,  what 
would  you.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  under 
oath  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution, 
do  If  you  had  the  respsct  for  It  and  loved 
your  Country,  and  your  land,  but  oppose  a 
proposal  of  that  sort? 

And  then  let's  go  further,  where  men  who 
are  found  in  violation — American  citizens — 
cf  tl>cse  regulations  and  directives,  find 
themsetvcs  confronted  with  trial  before  a 
court  not  created  according  to  constitutional 
means,  a  court  not  created  according  to  law 
which  the  Congress  passed  creating  the 
O.  P.  A.,  and  a  court  which  Is  dominated  by 
the  O.  P.  A.:  whare  you  have  judge.  Jvu7,  and 
all  in  one  omflt.  Ignoring  yoxur  right  to  a 
trial  by  Jury,  and  all  of  the  other  constitu- 
tional rights  under  which  we  grew  to  th» 
point  where  we  can  still  at  least  be  proud 
when  tbey  aak  us  where  we  are  from  and  we 
can  ny  we  are  Americans.  That  ought  to 
mean  something.  But  we  won't  be  Americans 
In  the  sense  that  makes  us  proud  unless  we 
stop  this  (ooliahnesa:  unless  we  get  back  to 
where  we  know  how  to  walk  along  the  tried 
and  beaten  paths  which  have  brought  us  to 
the  pr!nt  where  Almighty  God  Himself  would 
select  us  03  the  bearers  of  world  responsl- 
billty  m  this  never  before  equalled  war. 
|ApplDuse.| 

One  of  the  greatest  students  of  psychology 
aa  It  effects  men  and  peoples,  one  who  proba- 
bly devoted  himself  with  a  truer  adherence 
t3  the  rules  of  science  than  anyone  in  this 
field  of  research,  wrote  following  his  review 
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use  the  whole"— and  thank  God  he  said 
this — "We  are  not  going  to  use  the  whole 
Russian  political  and  economic  system  here 
In  the  United  States"^ — I  am  glad  we  are  net 
going  to  use  the  whole  of  It,  ycu  imderstand. 
"It  was  made  for  Russia  and  not  for  U),  but 
Russia  Is  doing  every  day  what  we  in  the 
United  States  have  only  preached  en 
Sunday." 

Who  In  the  bell  Is  the  "we"  he  Is  talking 
about?  There  are  none  of  those  "we's"  In 
this  room.  I  kiK}w.     (ICuch  applause.) 

Now,  let's  see  where  this  philosophy  comes 
from.  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  quotations 
from  a  book  called  Where  Do  We  Go  Prom 
Here?  The  author  of  that  book  Is  well  known 
to  the  author  of  the  book  which  I  Jtist  referred 
to  you.  lie  is  one  not  cf  cur  inner  circle, 
as  such,  at  the  present  time,  although  he 
studied  here,  and  although  he  dwelt  here,  but 
his  name  is  Harold  J.  Laskl.  in  charge  of 
the  policy  making  of  the  present  rationing 
and  O.  P.  A.,  and  so-called  antl-lnflatlon 
movement  In  Britain.  He  wrote  this  book 
while  serving  our  great  mother  country,  and 
he  says  this: 

He  says  that  we  must  submit  to  a  revolu- 
tion, either  as  he.  Dr.  L.askt,  proposes  It,  or 
by  vlolen(?lll>  What  did  Henkt  V/allacs  say 
right  at  the  beginning?  He  goes  on,  and  I 
quote:  "It  poses  precisely  the  same  problems 
for  us  as  It  has  posed  for  our  enemies.  We 
can  meet  them  If  we  will  by  consent,  or  we 
can  meet  them  as  In  Italy  and  Germany,  in 
terms  of  bloody  and  violent  conflict,  but  we 
still  have  to  meet  them." 

He  wrote  on  and  said,  and  now  listen  to 
this — listen  to  this  and  mark  It  well: 

"But  I  have  argued" — from  the  same  book — 
"that  war  is  a  condition  technically  adapted 
by  its  nature  to  enable  the  process  of  adapta- 
tion by  consent  to  begin." 

Is  that  a  suggestion  that  during  a  great  war. 
the  adaptation  of  a  great  people  to  revolu- 
tionary processes  Is  conceived  to  be  a  pro- 
pitioiis  moment?     Let's  see., 

"Ptor  If  victory  ccmes  more  ehortly  than 
we  expect,  the  problems  of  adaptation  will 
remain,  and  on  all  of  the  evidence  we  shall 
shrink  back  into  our  wanted  habits  without 
the  chance  that  the  psychological  convulsions 
cf  war  impose  to  make  the  effort  toward  con- 
sent, when  relatively  it  can  be  met  ."t  ease." 

What  do  you  think  of  that  proposition? 

We  recently  had  a  message  to  Congress, 
^st  antedating  the  veto  message  on  the  tax 
bhl.  wherein  the  conclusions  of  otir  Chief 
Executive  are  given,  after  stating  that  we  have 
grown  to  our  present  size  and  strength  un- 
der certain  political  rights — and  he  used  the 
word  "political" — "among  these  the  right  to 
free  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free  press, 
freedom  of  assemblage  and  freedom  from  un- 
warranted searches  and  seizures,  but  as  our 
economy  has  expanded  we  find  these  political 
rights  inadequate  (what  does  the  word  'in- 
adequate' mean?)  to  guarantee  us  success 
in  our  pursuit  of  happiness,  bo  I  would  recom- 
mend a  second  bill  of  rights." 

Have  you  read  the  second  bill  of  rightsf 
It  Is  a  reparaphraslng  of  the  doctrine  of  de- 
featism, of  self-satisfaction,  of  stagnation. 
It  means  frozen  prices  In  Its  effect,  and  It 
means  the  Jvmklng  of  what,  that  Inunortal 
flag  stands  for. 

Now,  when  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  l&  confronted  with  messages  from  the 
Chief  Executive  in  terms  such  as  that,  what 
would  a  dumb  Texan  like  me  be  called  upon 
to  do,  but  stand  by  his  guns?  I  am  asking 
you.  I  don't  know  any  different,  and  If  I 
go  back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
following  this  election,  where  every  Member 
of  the  House  faces  his  constituency,  and  a 
decision  Is  made  as  to  his  choice  and  selection 
by  what  we  pray  will  be  a  free  exercise  of 
the  right  of  suffrage,  don't  expect  me  to 
change  between  now  and  election.  (Ap- 
plause] I  still  believe  In  what  Uncle  Sam 
with  the  gray  whiskers  stands  for.  I  still  be- 
lieve In  the  Immortal  traditions,  yes,  in  that 
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eommunlon  of  sentiment.  Ideals,  and  beliefs 
that  Texans  believe  in.  I  a^ree  with  what 
they  believed  In  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke 
oC  Santa  Anna,  aiul  when  again  they  made 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  United  States 
that  was  ever  made  by  any  State  in  this 
Union  or  rtsewhere,  when  Texas  Joined  this 
Union. 

Take  the  contrlbutiona  ot  Texaa  men  In 
the  armed  services.  Take  the  traditional  his- 
tory of  Texas  and  the  beckgrotmd  that  stands 
forever  enshrined  In  the  minds  of  all  true 
Texans.  the  Alamo,  and  San  Jacinto,  where 
we  gained  the  incentive  objectives  that  per- 
mitted us  to  live  the  American  way  of  life. 
Do  we  find  ourselves  being  thwarted,  by  a 
failure  of  what  the  Chief  Executive  pleases  to 
call  political  rigfaU?  Theae  were  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  and  there  Is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  term  "political "  and  the  one  I 
Just  used,  "inalienable." 

And  in  passing  for  further  cooking  In  the 
fcrum  of  American  reason,  may  I  make  the 
suggestion  that  among  those  so-called  po- 
litical rights  he  mentioned  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  worship.  It  seems  to  me  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  man  will  gainsay  that  our 
common  God  taaa  had  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
mankiiMl  over  a  much  longer  period  than  has 
be  or  any  other  President  of  this  country, 
and  we  fought  to  attain  that  right,  which 
is  one  which  came  to  us  because  we  were  men, 
and  desired  to  worship  our  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  our  own  respective  consciencee, 
and  that  was  one  of  the  things  we  fought 
to  gain  when  the  immortal  words  with  which 
I  started  my  sUtement  at  the  beginning,  by 
Thomas  Paine,  at  Valley  Forge,  and  by  re- 
quest of  Washington  was  read  to  that  ragged 
army,  "Theae  are  the  days  that  try  men's 
souls."  were  uttered. 

The  right  to  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
aseembly.  and  freedom  from  tmwarranted 
search  and  seizure  were  rights,  gentlemen, 
that  had  no  politics  in  them  but  they  had 
the  bullets  and  the  blood  of  Americans  as 
an  impettis  to  attain  them,  and  If  some  folks 
think  that  there  are  among  us  scune  who 
wont  fight  to  keep  them,  they  are  a  damn 
sight  wronger  than  they  are  in  their  philoso- 
phies, even  In  the  O.  P.  A.  (Much  applause.) 
I  want  to  say  in  coiicliision  a  few  things 
that  I  think  you  otlght  to  know.  Peiaonally 
there  ta  no  man  In  or  out  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statea  to  whom  I  yield  In  my 
personal  desire  to  be  of  awlstance  to  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  In  this  war. 
I  mean  It.  Just  as  I  meant  the  other  things 
that  I  have  said.  Next  only  to  that  desire 
would  be  my  desire  that  one  at  these  days, 
and  I  pray  soon,  I  may  be  aUe  to  agree  with 
him  and  our  Democratic  Party  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  In  the  Senate. on  some 
vital  matters,  among  which  are  going  to  be 
a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  present  O.  P.  A.,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  re-fonn  it  imder  and  along 
American  linca.  May  I  say  I  hope  they  will 
agree  with  me.  and  give  me  a  chance  to  go 
along  with  them.  I  would  lore  to  do  it 
(Appiauae.) 

In  this  great  Nation  of  136.000,000  Ameri- 
cans are  many  men  competent  and  able  to 
steer  this  ship  of  state.  Within  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  I  mean  Democrats 
of  the  real  kind,  are  many  men  who  are 
competent,  qualified,  and  patriotically  aMe 
to  do  this  Job.  I  don't  want  to  create  the 
Impreaslon  that  I  am  afraid  to  name  some 
of  them.  I  wiU  start  with  the  great  Demo- 
crat from  Texas,  the  Governor  of  Texas,  my 
friend.  Ooke  Stevenson.  Next,  and  by  no 
means  least  or  last,  a  true  American,  a  stal- 
wart Democrat,  a  great  student  of  govern- 
ment, the  Honorable  Hacbt  Btbd.  Senatm- 
from  Virginia,  and  tliere  are  many  otbexs. 
If  he  were  not  too  far  aioug  in  years  and 
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could  he  even  at  that  get  rest  enough  to 
calm  down,  we  could  do  far  worse  than  our 
dear  old  friend,  "Cotton"  Ed  Smith,  from 
South  Carolina.  Even  if  such  men  after 
election  could  serve  for  an  appreciable  part 
of  their  time  and  die  In  harness,  we  would 
still  live  in  America  at  the  time  of  tbetr 
death. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  price  control,  and 
the  Price  Control  Act,  I  didn't  quite  complete 
the  drafting  of  the  bill,  but  bwe  is  a  brief 
synopsis  of  some  of  the  major  things  that 
the  bill  contains,  and  I  have  written  this 
thing  out,  so  with  your  permission  I  will 
read  It: 

"The  Economy  Price  Control  Act  of  IM2 
automaticaHy  expires  on  Jtme  30  of  1944.  As 
of  the  time  this  is  written.  It  secma  more  than 
probable  that  this  act  will  be  renewed.  If  it 
Is  renewed.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance 
that  It  be  changed  to  prohibit  ail  perversion 
of  the  1942  act." 

I  want  you  to  get  that.  Do  you  folks 
realize  that  since  the  O.  P.  A.  was  set  up.  ttxMt 
the  provisions  of  the  1942  act  have  never  Oeen 
adhered  to,  and  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  look 
at  the  prices  fixed  affecting  cattle,  which  have 
never  been  up  to  the  point  where  the  law 
said  they  should  be  in  the  1942  act  and  since 
the  O.  P.  A.  was  set  up.  Is  that  square  deal- 
ing or  not?  Is  that  canylng  out  the  inten- 
tion of  OongresB,  or  not?    Certainly  not. 

"When  the  act  was  passed  In  1942,  It  was 
not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  entire 
price  structure  should  be  frozen."  Joe  Mon- 
tague spoke  on  that  yesterday.  "That  the 
methods  employed  Involve  voluminous  reg- 
ulations, going  minutely  into  detail,  or  that 
price  control  would  be  used  for  profit  limita- 
tion."   Get  that. 

And  none  of  theae  perversions  were  neces- 
sary, but  they  have  the  effect  of  impairing  and 
reduciiig  production,  and  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  producing  units,  and  of  Impairing  and 
reducing  the  operations  of  those  units,  as 
well  as  reducing  the  nvnnber  of  distributing 
'miU. 

"The  longer  such  perversions  continue,  the 
more  rapidly  we  approach  and  reach  a  com- 
pletely frozen  economy.  Neither  was  It  con- 
templated that  the  price  level  be  rigidly  held 
to  the  level  of  September  1942,  or  any  other 
particular  level.  As  a  matter  of  fac*.  It  Is 
imperative  that  there  be  sufficient  flexibil- 
ity so  that  a  vast  and  comi^ex  economy  pro- 
duction may  be  maintained  and  moderately 
Increased  by  allowing  some  fluctuations  In 
price.  The  main  consideration  la  that  these 
price  fluctuations  do  not  have  an  aggregate 
effect  which  win  Increase  the  general  price 
level  more  than,  say,  12  percent  in  any  1 
year. 

"In  drafting  a  revision  of  the  Prkse  Control 
Act  to  become  effective  July  1.  1944,  I  there- 
fore propose  that  the  following  provisions  be 
Incorporated  In  It: 

"First.  The  general  policy  should  be  de- 
clared to  be  that  of  fostering  the  prochrctlon 
of  basic  articles.  Follow  this  fostering  of  the 
prodtxrtion  of  basic  articles  with  the  loeter- 
ing  of  the  production  of  articles  necessary 
for  military  or  civilian  use  that  are  in  short 
supply  by  permitting  the  necessary  price  in- 
creases in  any  one  fiscal  year  of  not  to  exceed 
12  percent  over  or  under  the  price  for  the 
article  In  effect  on  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  or  the  day  nearest  that  date 
upon  which  the  price  was  quoted,  paid,  or 
published. 

"Two.  For  the  few  basic  eatnmoditics 
which  require  more  specific  attention  and 
regulation" — now  follow  this — "a  Price  Con- 
trol Board  of  three  persons" — that  is  a  con- 
trol board— "should  be  created  with  the  nec- 
essary powers  to  consider  the  facts  and  aet 
the  limits  of  price  rises  for  the  articlea  enu- 
merated In  the  act  as  basic  commodities  with 
directions,  or,  if  fiecessary  to  maintain  the 
increased  production,  rises  In  prices  for  the 
articles  ntay  be  permitted  dwing  the  fiscal 


year,  bxit  in  no  case  shall  the  price  be  in- 
creased more  than  the  12  percent  range  over 
the  price  In  effect  at  the  and  of  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"Three.  The  Price  Control  Board  should  be 
authorized  to  name  a  committee  of  three 
from  etch  of  the  industries  prodticlng  the 
articles  designated  to  be  basic  commodities 
within  the  m— nlng  of  this  act,  and  tfelagata 
the  power  to  theae  committees  to  follow  pro- 
duction, present  the  facts  to  the  Board,  and 
propose  changes  in  price  when  deemed  nec- 
essary." 

Now.  I  wont  go  on  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  more  than  this,  except  simply  to 
tell  you  this:  That  under  a  Price  Control 
Act  set  up  to  operate  the  American  way, 
that  would  be  Intelligible  to  the  American 
people — and  this  may  hurt  my  bill — the  Job 
can  be  done  by  one-fourth  of  the  prei^nt 
employees  operating  under  the  Price  Con- 
trol Administration.  It  can  be  done  be- 
cause of  a  certain  confidence  which  can  be 
Justlflably  reposed  In  the  American  people, 
that  they  will  do  most  of  the  work  in  these 
critical  war  periods. 

Second,  there  will  be  no  need  for  food 
subsidies,  if  the  American  people  are  given 
an  opportunity.  whUe  they  have  plenty  of 
money,  to  pay  their  own  grocery  bUU,  and 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  stultify 
themselves  by  charging  those  grocery  bills 
to  future  generations  and  to  the  boys  over 
there  when  they  come  home.     |  Applause  | 

This  propoeltion  will  bring  to  an  end  any 
continuation  of  a  battle  for  subsidies,  unleas 
the  proposal  to  spend  subsidies  is  supported 
by  the  only  reason  which  it  had  at  lu  Incept 
Which  was  to  bring  the  American  people 
Into  hand  and  made  them  dependent  upon 
the  F^Bderal  Goverxmient  for  their  salvation. 
I  am  opposed  to  that.  (Applause.)  I  am 
going  to  stay  opposed  to  it,  too. 

In  short,  this  bill  merely  provides  for  the 
producers  of  other  commodities  in  short 
supply,  which  shall  be  named  as  basic  com- 
modities, the  fundamental  principles  the 
basic  prlnclplet.  now  contained  in  the  meat 
management  plan,  which  was  so  ably  ex- 
plained to  you  by  your  fine  covmsel  and  my 
beloved  friend,  Joe  Montague,  on  yesterday. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  more  of  your  time 
but  I  did  feel  that  you  had  the  right  to  know 
Just  what  the  one  long  time  member  of  this 
association  who  happens  to  represent  a  great 
District  in  the  State  of  Texaa  in  the  Cob- 
greas  of  the  United  States  thinks  about  the 
way  we  are  going,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to 
give  you  how  and  what  I  think,  and  why 
I  think  it. 
I  thank  you. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MOSOTTSt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27, 19U 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  hear  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  Is  to  take  up 
immediately  the  so-called  American  Le- 
gion bUl  of  rights  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  Friday,  and  that  hearings  will  be 
held  starting  this  afternoon. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage 
oi  the  legislation  without  delay,  but  to 
my  mind  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  we  can  avoid  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  that  has  been  directed  at 
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OoYernment  tgeticles  becaUs*  of  th«  de- 
lay tn  handling  claims  as  well  as  tht  re« 
haMlltatton  of  the  disable.  With  that 
Iht  in  fnind,  1  ln(rodu«e4  two  bills, 

Mi  iMi  M  f«  kiiff  Hff  •!  ifM 

•Hi  «•  Mf  (Hal  iMf  9  M  fMl  » 

ita«iitiPiM  trim  f^  Gt*y^ 

m,  True,  ih«  American  l^gM)n 
bilt'  provide*  for  education,  but  flrbt 
J  am  cure  even  those  who  will  benefit 
by  the  American  Legion  bill  would  want 
US  al  tlw  outMl  to  care  for  those  who 
tew  been  rtturncd  disabled  as  a  result 
of  their  aervlce. 

House  bill  4191  Is  to  likewise  provide 
that  there  is  no  period  when  the  de- 
pendents of  those  who  have  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  are  not  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. For  instance,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  Veterans'  Administration  can 
net  immediately  pay  death  compensa- 
tion when  they  receive  word  from  the 
Department  that  a  veteran  has  died  as 
a  result  of  his  or  her  service  provided 
the  veteran  was  contributing  toward  an 
allotment  for  dependents.  That  should 
be  accepted  as  evidence  that  they  are 
lerrally  entitled  to  recognition,  under  ex- 
isting law. 

There  is  a  protecting  clause  in  both 
bills  botl-  for  the  claimant  as  well  as 
for  the  Government,  where  the  papers 
can  t>e  reviewed  at  a  later  date  if  either 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  award. 

I  have  appealed  to  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to  add 
a  new  title  to  the  American  Legion  bill 
and  include  the  laiiguage  In  H.'R.  4191 
and  H.  R.  4227. 

Rehabilitation  of  our  returning  dis- 
abled soldiers  is  a  sacred  obligation  of 
our  Nation.  With  the  numbers  of  in- 
jured rising  as  we  continue  with  plans 
for  the  invasion  of  the  contment  of  Eu- 
rope, and  as  we  increase  our  offensive 
against  the  Japanese,  we  must  plan  now 
in  order  that  our  fighting  men  on  their 
return  will  not  be  forgotten  and  be  re- 
quired to  live  out  hopeless  lives  on  Gov- 
ernment pensions,  but  rather  that  they 
can  be  restored  to  useful  and  contented 
existence.  Those  who  have  paid  with 
limbs,  with  arms,  with  eyesight,  and 
some  with  broken  nerves  and  minds,  for 
the  democracy  which  we  enjoy  and  the 
victory  we  must  win  deserve  the  best  of 
medical  treatment  that  science  and  man 
have  been  able  to  devise,  but  this  is  not 
all.  They  deserve  another  chance — re- 
habilitation— an  opportunity  for  happi- 
ness and  a  decent  livelihood. 

How  many  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  follow  them  while  the  war 
_--«iges  and  after  the  peace  is  signed,  we 
can  only  guess.  The  latest  official  re- 
ports place  American  combat  wounded 
at  64,098  through  March  15,  1944,  and 
this  does  not  include  all  of  those  who 
have  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  because  of  physical  disabilities. 
Many  others  who  were  discharged  were 
not  battle  casualties,  but  were  incapaci- 
tated for  military  duty  in  other  ways. 

We  can  only  arrive  at  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  final  casualties  that  this  war 
will  produce.    The  United  States  Army 


a1(m«  iUfTered  over 
the  First  World  Wa 
hsd  an  Army  total 


300.000  wounded  in 
■.  The  Nation  then 
n*  about  4.600.000, 


Thl§  UtM  th«  eoufl  tf  in  fl«urlfti  Oft  ft 

mMMf  ^ftnuih  i¥n»ti^  tmt'hitU  times 
ifftlif  thM  Ml  ihf  ftn  wtif /  fh^fffofci 

om,  H  ihAvMI  b«  tal4»n  for  iriint«4  t^dt 
the  ca«uaiiie«  wui  b  <  »t|U  higher,  Whiie 
it  is  true  statiftics  i  re  a  matter  of  con* 
jecture  we  must  oft  m  retort  to  them  in 
order  to  form  a  con  lusion. 

During  the  First  World  War  15  to  18 
out  of  every  hunlred  wounded  suc- 
cumbed to  their  wo  mds.  Today  statis- 
tics show  that  ou;  of  each  hundred 
wounded  by  shot  )r  shell,  burned  or 
crushed,  approximately  3  die.  Modern 
medical  science  is  iccomplishing  today 
on  the  battlefields  and  in  the  military 
hospitals  things  wh  ch  would  have  been 
regarded  as  miracle  s  in  1917  and  1918. 

From  these  statiitics  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  p  oblem  of  rehabilita- 
tion can  be  gained.  When  these  thou- 
sands of  disabled  ar  d  mutilated  veterans 
return  we  must  do  more  than  "be  good 
to  them"  or  give  th  em  menial  jobs  as  a 
sjonbol  of  our  grati  ude.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  mant  led  veterans  will  still 
have  a  lot  of  abilit;  and  they  should  be 
rehabilitated  and  h  ;lped  in  Iseing  placed 
where  their  rema  ning  skill  may  be 
utilized  to  its  best  advantage.  In  most 
cases  by  proper  rehabilitation  they  will 
be  able  to  take  ti  eir  places  alongside 
able-bodied  citizens  in  industry  and  the 
commercial  world. 

It  is  true  to  hs  ve  a  successful  re- 
habilitation prograi  n.  employers  too  must 
be  given  a  new  conception  of  disabled 
workers.  In  the  )ast  employers  have 
been  reluctant  to  I  ire  persons  with  dis- 
abilities because  it  v  as  felt  they  could  not 
compete  with  othe  •  workers.  The  war 
demands  for  workers  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  educating  employers  that  men 
and  women  with  d  sabilities  are  just  as 
efficient  as  those  )r'ho  are  able-bodied. 
This  has  been  a  \<holesome  experience 
for  industry  and  a  definite  program  of 
education  should  b<  advanced. 

To  the  disablec  service  man  and 
woman,  rehabilitat  on  begins  where  the 
work  of  medicine  ai  id  science  ends.  Our 
present  conception  of  rehabilitation  is 
a  very  broad  one.  ttt  is  not  just  helping 
an  individual  to  n  aster  some  artificial 
device  which  has  b  «n  substituted  for  a 
member  of  his  bo<  y,  but  rather  in  its 
broad  sense  it  is  a  system  of  treatment 
and  care  which  will  restore  an  individual 
to  the  greatest  func  tional  efficiency. 

It  is  not  enough  o  simply  furnish  the 
means  of  rehabilitation.  Each  disabled 
individual  is  a  separ  ate  and  distinct  prob- 
lem. There  are  no  assembly  lines  in  this 
work.  The  problen  of  rehabilitating  one 
who  has  lost  a  lim  i  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  rehab  litating  one  who  has 
lost  an  arm.  Met  lods  of  training  and 
technique  vary  wit  i  almost  every  indi- 
vidual because  no  t  vo  temperaments  are 
alike.    Proper    rel  abilltatlon     training 


can   be   furnished 
especially  skilled 
work. 


only   by   individuals 
Lnd   trained   in   this 


There  are  a  few  private  institutions  in 
the  United  States  devoted  to  this  highly 
specialised  worli.  One  of  the  most  out* 
itandihg  such  agettcles  is  the  In^iituM 
tm  (he  Ofim/led  itftd  disabled,  Ifl  N«w 
YwH  GHf,  whi^  »i  tfii§n  re/ef^M  f«  nn 
the  itehmi  ni  t^mim  Ptmrw'e,  it<«>t «» 
9imfimHi/  (#  vi*»(  0>M  m*t>(i4ii 

iM  eUf^^M  WMir  fUftmriV  Mfpjr  we. 
voted  their  eflTorts  tucmmif  to  th«  >e« 
habtlitiition  of  civilians,  but  they  are 
now  operating  on  a  wartime  basis.  They 
have  had  over  a  quarter-century  experi- 
ence in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled 
which  began  with  actual  service  to  the 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 
This  experience  should  be  helpful  to  the 
Government  in  all  phases  of  its  rehabili- 
tation effort. 

As  my  colleagues  and  friends  are 
aware,  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  both 
limbs  above  the  knee,  one  amputated  in 
January  1943  and  the  other  June  15. 
1943. 

As  a  result  of  my  contact  with  this  In- 
stitute I  feel  I  can  qualify  as  a  competent 
witness  on  rehabilitation.  At  the  outset 
of  my  visit  to  this  institute  I  received  ap- 
pliances but  what  I  really  needed  then 
and  did  get  was  proper  instructions  in 
their  use.  For  5  days,  5  hours  a  day.  I 
was  in  school,  so  to  speak.  For  4  months 
prior  therto  I  tried  to  learn  the  knack  of 
walking  with  artificial  limbs,  making 
practically  no  headway.  In  those  5  days 
due  to  the  instructions  given  me  I 
learned  more  and  progressed  more  than 
in  the  previous  4  months.  I  admit  the 
progress  is  slow,  but  it  is  apparent  and  I 
honestly  feel  I  am  approaching  the  goal. 
When  I  do,  I  will  owe  it  to  the  instruc- 
tions and  appliances  I  have  received 
from  this  Institute. 

In  view  of  my  personal  experience,  I 
insist  our  maimed  ex-service  men  and 
women  will  get  nowhere  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment has  competent  instructors. 

Naturally  I  am  greatly  interested  in  re- 
habilitation. I  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, the  head  of  the  Rehabilitation  Di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission. 

My  investigations  disclose  the  Air 
Forces  of  the  Army  has  a  real  rehabili- 
tation program.  Without  casting  any 
reflections,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be 
wise  for  every  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  to  investigate  the  progress 
made  by  the  Air  Forces  as  well  as  their 
methods. 

The  Air  Surgeon  and  his  assistants 
made  arrangements  with  this  New  York 
institute  to  train  some  of  the  medical 
personnel  and  likewise  noncommissioned 
officers  were  schooled  there  in  every 
phase  of  rehabilitation.  Not  one,  but  a 
number  of  groups  of  both  types  were 
educated  in  the  methods  which  have 
proved  to  be  so  beneficial  to  thousands. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Milbank,  the  founder,  and 
his  board  of  trustees  for  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  this  wonder- 
ful private  institution.  Always  in  the 
red,  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  founder, 
the  trustees,  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens. 


In  new  of  theif  past  experlpnce  m 
fehabllltation  the  founder  and  his  asso- 
•Utes  knew  outside  assisfance  would  b« 

ran  Htmmiip  ttm  the  Huhimtii 
Mtt«  imimion  if  the  iimk\«4 
mm  MHl  wMMii  fi  IMf  wtr  wt^  t#  99- 

mw  ewnmitiw  wmu  m  uuMumwi  oi 
IW«h#rd  0,  Hwn,  m  #h#irnmni  Qaof^ 
Q.  Qeu¥»f,  M.  D.,  Archibald  A  Quliuk, 
BUiney  A,  Mitchell,  Charles  Pratt,  Col. 
John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  Roland  H  Soaulding 
Ph.  D.,  and  Walter  E.  Hope,  ex  officio' 
was  set  up.  The  officers  of  the  board  of 
truatees  are:  Walter  Ewing  Hope,  presi- 
dent; George  A.  Sloan,  vice  president; 
Oliver  B.  Jennings,  secretary,  and  Jere- 
miah Milbank.  treasurer;  Bruce  Barton, 
Mrs.  H.  Lawrence  Bogert,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Guy 
Fairfax  Gary,  Duncan  S.  Ellsworth.  Mrs. 
J.  Magee  Ellsworth.  Dasmond  FitzGer- 
ald.  Mrs.  Artemus  L.  Gates.  Lewis  Gaw- 
try,  Samuel  M.  Greer,  Archibald  A.  Gu- 
lick.  Will  H.  Hays,  Richard  C.  Hunt,  Sid- 
ney A.  Mitchell.  George  M.  Moffett. 
Charles  Pratt,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Preston, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Frank  Russell,  Frank  P.  Shep- 
ard,  I«wis  L.  Strauss,  and  Miss  Florence 
8.  Sulhvan. 

The  director  of  the  institute  is  Col. 
John  N.  Smith.  Jr.,  a  former  Army  offi- 
cer, a  graduate  of  West  Point,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
rehabilitation  appointed  by  Gov.  Paul 
McNutt.  Federal  Security  Agency. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  words  that 
can  be  expressed  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  officials  the  tremen- 
dous responsibUity  that  rests  upon  their 
shoulders,  especially  those  charged  with 
rehabilitating  the  disabled,  than  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  director  to  the  board 
of  trustees.  Therefore,  I  Include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  This  report  starts 
with  a  foreword  entitled  "We  Must  Not 
Fail  Them."    It  follows: 

While  we  serve  only  those  who  have  reached 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  never  let  us  forget  the 
brave  procession  of  disabled  children  march- 
ing hopefully  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 
They,  more  than  the  fortunate  able-bodied, 
as  they  graduate  from  chUdhood  to  the  age 
when  they  must  think  of  their  places  in  the 
world,  will  need  a  helping  hand.  There  wUl 
be  advances  In  medical  science  to  stem  the 
tide  of  the  crippling  diseases,  and  the  many 
great  agencies  devoted  to  helping  crippled 
children  will  year  by  year  learn  to  do  more 
for  them.  But  etiU  It  follows,  as  surely  as 
day  follows  night,  that  In  this  year  1943  there 
are  some  12-year-old  boys  and  girls  who  wUl 
need  our  services  in  1M8.  The  institute  wiU 
always  be  needed,  and  we  go  forward  ever 
remembering  there  are  children  of  today  who 
will  be  coming  to  us  tomorrow. 

When  they  come,  we  must  not  fall  them. 

The  report  which  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  activities  of  the  institute  follows: 

THI  INSTTruT*  ON  A  WAaTQCX  BASIS 

Last  year's  report  told  of  the  gift  in  De- 
cember 1941  by  Jeremiah  Milbank.  our 
founder  and  trustee,  to  enable  us  to  engage 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  wartime  activities, 
and  of  the  appointment  of  the  War  Emer- 
gency Committee,  headed  by  Richard  C. 
Hunt,  to  be  in  charge  of  these  matters. 

Our  wartime  objectives  are  based  on  this 
simple  premise.  We  have  had  26  years'  expe- 
rience m  the  rehabUltation  of  the  disabled, 
which  began  with  our  actual  service  to  the 
disabled  veterans  of  World  War  No  1.  We  be- 
lieve that  tbla  experience  should  be  helpful 
to  the  Oovmunent  in  aU  phttu  gf  ita  rcba- 
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bllltation  effort  oti  behalf  of  both  the  tituitii 
•tia  the  war  diMbletf.  thi»  hM  btM  ttfiti 
ywi  ell  o<Ttnhm#iit  §9ptaHh9BU  Ml  mt 

tM  fmv  •nMMlfif  force  0/  m»n  dwi 
wow«i»  vbo  vol  be  •ngaod  m  t»w  great  work 
"foH?//*!*'.'*'*****^  *«r?6«iiea  to  uk«  mtir 
rightful  place  m  OMi  pttaHIa,,  ipcrld.  Many 
oOelais  have  Viet t«|  the  tnstttitte,  eonf erred 
with  our  staff,  and  studied  our  methods 
Thus  the  bole  has  been  establUhed  for  our 
active  cooperation  in  various  phaaes  of  the 
problem. 

The  flrst  of  these  cooperative  efforts  al- 
ready launched  is  with  the  office  of  the  air 
surgeon  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  convalescent  and  rehabUitatlon 
program.  The  Institute's  part  is  that  of 
training  the  medical  and  other  professional 
and  technical  personnel  involved,  through  a 
aeries  of  courses  now  being  conducted  at  the 
institute  building,  utilizing  the  services  ol 
our  staff  and  our  equipment. 

The  air  surgeon  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  has 
established  eight  convalescent  and  tialnlng 
centers  throughout  the  United  States,  strate- 
gically   located.     War    casualties    returning 
from  the  front  are  flrst  sent  to  Army  general 
hospitals    for    definitive    treatment.      When 
this   has   been    accomplished,   the   men    are 
transferred  to  these  centers  for  convalescence 
and  retraining.     The  aim,  while  the  war  is 
BtUl  in  progress,  is  to  retrain  the  men  where 
possible    for  other  Army  Air  Forces  assign- 
ments, particularly  the  Air  Service  Command. 
There  are  many  types  of  military  Jobs  In  the 
Air  Forces  which  are  identical   with   those 
found  In  peacetime  civilian  economy.    Thus, 
while  undertaking  such  retraining,  the  men 
will   also  be  fitting  themselves   for  regular 
civilian  employment  after  the  war  is  over  and 
they  are  finally  discharged  from  the  service. 
Some  of  these  war  casualties  will  be  found 
not  capable,  physlcaUy,  of  any  fxirther  as- 
signment and  service  In  the  Air  Forces     They 
will  be  discharged  for  dlsabUity.    For  them, 
the  period  under  treatment  in  these  conva- 
lescent centers  will  go  a  long  way  toward  pre- 
paring them  for  the  vocational  rehabUitatlon 
program  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
traUon.  or  for  entrance  dlrecUy  into  clvu 
pursuits.     As  a  way  of  assuring  the  success 
of  this  plan,  the  Air  Forces  decided  that  aU 
thoae  to  be  charged  with  this  responsibUity 
should  undertake  special  training  and  that 
the  insUtute  would  be  the  best  place  to  con- 
duct it.    The  training  program  began  on  No- 
vember 15,  1943,  from  which  time  untu  No- 
vember 27  there  was  a  seminar  for  a  group  of 
ao  medical  officers  chosen  to  head  this  new 
work  in  each  of  the  8  centers.    Dr.  George  O 
Deaver.  our  medical  director,  led  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  seminar  under  a  currlculxun  sub- 
nrltted  to  and  approved  by  the  Air  F^jrcea.    All 
the  senior  members  of  our  staff  participated 
In  the  program. 

The  week  after  this  seminar  was  concluded, 
a  course  of  training  l)egan  for  a  group  of  40 
of  the  Air  Forces  personnel  composed  of  psy- 
chologists, social  workers,  educators,  and  vo- 
cational counselors.    The  curriculum  for  the 
course  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  toe  the 
medical  officers,  but  greater  emphasis  was 
given  educaUonal,  psychological,  social  work, 
and  guidance   subjects.     When   this  course 
was  completed,  it  was  given  to  another  group 
of  similar  size  and  composition.    Many  of  the 
men  in  both  groups  had  had  extended  pre- 
war experience  In  these  varloiis  professionsl 
fields.     Under  present  plans,   this   training 
program  will  extend  for  a  considerable  period 
and  will  Include  others  in  the  categories  of 
those  already  trained  as  well  as  nurses,  phys- 
ical therapists,  phjraloal  educators,  and  other 
MraoaiML 
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the  Air  Forces  of  how  wa  can  help  win  uud 
to  further  opportunities  of  this  nature  with 
the  same  or  other  branches  of  the  armed 
services. 

Rehabiliution  must  not  be  thought  of 
solely  as  a  post-war  problem.  Men  are  com- 
ing back  to  the  hospitals  now  and  large  num- 
bers of  the  disabled  pre  being  returned  to  itss 
active  military  service  or  discharg  d  and  re- 
turned to  prtvate  life.  The  urcency  of  the 
whole  problem  seems  only  now  to  be  fuily 
appreciated  in  all  responsible  quarters. 
Hence  the  governmental  programs  are  being 
rapidly  completed,  and  shortcomings  In  leg- 
islative provisions  are  being  remedied.  WiUle 
It  is  difficult  even  for  the  skilled  observer  oi 
national  happenings  to  see  all  that  U  going 
on.  It  is  our  belief  that  from  now  on  there 
will  be  a  strenuous  and  more  definite  effort  to 
see  that  there  are  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  every  disabled  man  In  the  humane  and 
sensible  way  the  country  expects. 

What  we  have  been  privileged  to  undertake 
In  behalf  of  the  Air  Forces  represents  what 
we  believe  is  but  the  beginning  of  useful  war- 
time service.  We  are  falling  in  no  opportu- 
nity to  urge  that  we  be  given  other  similar 
opportunities  for  service.  We  hnpe  that  be- 
fore another  year  is  ended  we  shall  have  gone 
further  in  the  field  of  wartime  service  envi- 
sioned by  our  founder  long  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

««ctn.A«  Acnvmxs 
Last  year's  report  told  how  employers  were 
looking  to  the  disabled  as  a  poesible  source 
from    which    to    meet    the    labor    shortage. 
Thousands  have  been  employed  who  in  nor- 
mal times  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  Jobs  and  usually  only  after  training 
and  special  guidance  and  placement  assist- 
ance.    Many  who  in  normal  times  had   to 
come  to  us  for  training  have  found  Jobs  and 
had  their  training  on  the  Job.    Moat  of  those 
now  coming  to  us  have  physical  difBcultles 
of  unusual  severity,  in  many  cases  compli- 
cated by  psychological  and  social  work  fac- 
tors.   Men  and  women  lUce  thU  have  heard  on 
every  hand  that  the  disabled  are  being  em- 
ployed.    Thus,    there    come    to    us    or    are. 
brought  to  us.  many  grievously  afflicted  ped^- 
ple  who  unUl  this  tinre  were  so  disheartened 
and  so  conscious  of  their  tmfltness  that  they 
woxUd  not  even  think  of  asking  an  organiza- 
tion like  ours  to  see  what  could   be  done 
Case  after  pitiful  case  has  been  accepted  de- 
spite an  experience  which  tells  us  how  very 
little  can  be  done  for  some  oX  them.    About  a 
third  of  those  we  serve  today  suffer  from  some 
form  of  cerebral  palsy,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  man's  afflictions. 

These  cases  and  many  others  call  for  spe- 
cial medical,  educational,  psychological,  and 
social-work  study  and  supervision,  and   pa- 
tient trials  in  guidance  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  kind  of  work  leading  to  employment 
that  they  can  learn.    Resulu.  small  in  them- 
selves, are  major  achievemenU  for  people  so 
badly  disabled.     We  have  had  to  learn  new 
methods,  and  our  servioe  Involves  us  In  new 
fields  of  research.    Hence,  we  have  fewer  than 
In  past   years  who   are   fitted   to  enter  our 
training  schools  and  sheltered  workshop  di- 
rectly.    With  the  majority  of  those  coming 
to  us  today,  it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  them 
longer  than  the  usual  eraluatloa  period  at 
17  days  In  the  guidance-test  class.    Even  with 
this  longer  period,  we  find  that  additional 
therapeutic  treatment  is  neeessary  In  many 
eases  before  they  ean  enter  our     ^    ' 
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•M(«r»tf  vorMioi).  Witti  this  ■ttustion 
pOMfronttui;  iM,  «•  Mtabltanta  an  occupa- 
|ioniil-th«r»py  profrkm  in  January  1943,  un. 
dar  ft  ragutarad  oeeupftttonftt  tDcrapUt  and 
It  has  provad  vary  aueeaaaful  to  lU  afforu. 
Our  physical  raadueation  prcgram  waa  aUo 
enlarged  and  intensified.  The  galni,  beyond 
what  we  can  do  for  theae  poor  people,  are  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  new  knowledge 
we  are  acquiring  which  we  hope  will  be  of 
help  to  the  similarly  afflicted  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

TRX   OUTLOOK 

We  must  build  not  only  for  today  but  for 
tomorrow.  There  are  three  great  opportuni- 
ties for  institute  service  In  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead: 

I.  Our  wartime  service. 

3.  New  ways  of  helping  the  very  seriously 
disabled. 

3.  Intensification  of  research  and  public 
education. 

Our  wartime  activities  will  In  «11  likelihood 
contlnve  for  several  years  after  the  war  ends 
and  will  continue  to  take  an  Important  place 
ao  long  as  It  is  given  us  to  serve  in  this  field. 

We  believe  that  the  physically  disabled  will 
have  given  so  good  an  account  of  themselves 
in  the  war  Industries  that  It  will  never  again 
be  .ao  hard  for  those  with  moderate  dlsa- 
bUltJaa  to  find  Jobs.  But  when  the  war  In- 
dtMtrlca  are  liquidated  and  there  are  the 
expected  shifts  of  the  Industrial  population. 
large  numt)ers  of  the  disabled  will  be  released 
and  will  have  to  find  new  Jobs  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Army  and  Navy  are  retvirnlng 
millions  of  men  to  private  life.  Some  will 
have  to  make  a  new  start  and  will  come  to 
public  or  private  agencies  like  our  own  for 
rehabilitation  service  to  acquire  a  thorough 
training  in  some  new  trade  or  vocation,  and 
to  find  help  and  guidance  in  securing  em- 
ployment. We  speak  in  our  foreword  of  the 
disabled  children  who  need  help  when  they 
reach  adolescent  age,  and  year  by  year  they 
are  coming  to  us.  Generally,  however,  we 
believe  a  larger  proportion  of  those  we  shall 
be  serving  will  be  very  serioxisly  disabled  men 
and  women,  and  hence  the  development  of 
our  service  to  cope  with  cases  of  this  sort 
la  a  major  objective. 

We  are  convinced  that  a  great  opportunity 
for  eervlce  presents  Itself  in  broadening  our 
research  work  and  our  public  educational 
effort.  There  are  signs  of  a  greatly  awakened 
national  Interest  In  the  problem  of  the  physi- 
cally disabled,  both  veterans  and  civilians. 
We  have  an  Increasing  number  of  visitors 
to  the  Institute,  our  correspondence  with 
— tnferested  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try IS  growing,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  among 
the  private  institutions  in  this  field  who  are 
counted  on  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  we  serve.  Hence  we  have 
already  reorganized  the  institute  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  our  research  work, 
steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  gained  so  that  we  may  be  mere 
useful  to  others,  our  library  is  being  ex- 
panded and  rearranged,  we  are  steadily  build- 
ing up  our  file  of  motion  pictures  of  inter- 
esting cases  and  their  development,  and  the 
production  of  a  scientific  film  with  descrip- 
tive comment  Is  being  planned.  There  will 
be  a  aeries  of  publlcatloi\s  based  on  cur 
experience  and  research  which  should  be  of 
,Sreat  value  to  others  who  are  confronted 
with  problems  similar  to  ours.  We  are  ex- 
panding the  work  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
training  of  rehabilitation  workers,  In  which 
field  our  staff  has  already  been  so  succescful. 
In  these  and  other  ways  we  shall  be  serving 
the  disabled  ever3rwhere — an  object  that  has 
bsen  before  us  for  many  years. 

OaOAJfXEATIOlf 

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  work.  The  chart  of  the  new  or- 
ganisation which  waa  presented  and  dis- 
cussed at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees 
has  created  coiuiderable  Interest  on  the  part 
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«  naw  and  mora  auractlva  form  »r>(l  \n  Hat 
vising  othar  maani  to  wWan  ouf  Hat  ol 
frienda  and  supporters.  Thara  la  a  largar 
object  in  all  this  than  the  ralalng  of  monay. 
Ours  Is  a  field  of  social  sndaavor  that  needs 
understsndlng  friends  If  It  Is  to  be  supported 
adequately  by  both  public  and  private  effort. 

THf  BTArr 

1  have  conducted  many  distinguished  vis- 
itors through  the  Institute — many  more  than 
usual  In  recent  months.  All,  as  they  part 
with  kind  words  about  what  we  are  doing 
and  about  our  building,  our  equipment,  and 
oiur  methods,  end  by  praising  our  staff.  Al- 
most always  I  have  found  that  this  Is  the 
asset  of  the  Institute  which  most  deeply  Im- 
presses visitors  In  their  brief  hour's  glimpse 
of  Institute  life.  And  so  wholeheartedly  do 
I  believe  that  there  Is  truth  In  this,  that  as  I 
write  my  report  I  feel,  as  In  previous  years, 
that  It  should  be  signed  by  all  my  associates, 
for  the  credit  Is  theirs  for  the  accomplish- 
ments we  report.  This  Is  a  businesslike  place; 
yes;  but  we  have  a  group  here  who  In  every 
action  show  a  genuine  devotion  to  the  work, 
going  far  beyond  the  everyday  loyalty  men 
and  women  display  to  a  business  enterprise. 
The  atmosphere  here  Is  rather  that  of  a  place 
of  learning  and  this  Is  but  natural,  for  all. 
not  only  the  sUff,  but  the  disabled,  too,  both 
teach  and  learn.  All  of  us  have  a  deep  pride 
In  our  association  with  this  great  humane 
effort. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  N.  SMflH,  Jr.. 

Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  or  in  fact,  no  one 
who  contributes  to  the  upkeep  of  our 
Government  would  want  private  individ- 
uals to  carry  the  financial  load  in  donat- 
ing the  services  of  a  great  organization 
such  as  this  to  Instruct  Government  per- 
sonnel to  properly  care  for  the  disabled. 
Ways  and  means  should  be  provided  to 
care  for  this  expense  although  these  good 
men  and  women  do  not  ask  it. 

As  I  visited  the  various  departments  of 
the  institute  and  saw  how  interested  the 
personnel  were  in  unfortunate  people  I 
agree,  wholeheartedly  with  Colonel  Smith 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  a  group  that 
show  genuine  devotion  to  their  work. 
Dr.  George  G.  Deaver  is  a  leader  in  re- 
habilitation work,  while  Mr.  Prank  Sally, 
Chief  of  the  Orthopedic  Division,  is  really 
an  encyclopedia  on  every  phase  of  manu- 
facturing appliances,  proper  fitting,  and 
instructions  in  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  activities  of  this  institution, 
but  why  should  I  not  be  when  In  the 
space  of  a  few  months  it  has  been  so 
beneficial  to  me.  What  they  have  done 
for  me  they  have  done  for  others. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
the  hoE)e  that  the  work  of  these  men  and 
women  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
public-spirited  citizens  throughout  the 
country.  What  a  great  contribution 
those  financially  able  could  make  if  they 
would  provide  such  an  institution  in 
every  large  city  in  the  country.  The 
Government  must  and.  I  am  sure,  will 
take  care  of  the  disabled  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  There  Is  still 
another  Job.  taking  care  of  unfortunate 
citizens  not  financially  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  To  those  who  possess 
wealth.  I  say,  try  It.  What  happiness 
will  come  to  them  In  the  end.  They  will 
not  be  repaid  In  money  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  helped  others  will  be 
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their  reward  and  that  ii  far  greater  than 
money, 

Mr.  RANKTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  We  are  going  to  make 
«ure  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  a  hearing  before  our  committee  dur- 
ing these  proceedings. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 


Diaposition  of  Food  Siuplat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23,  1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  commentary  is  on  the  bill 
(H.  R.  4281)  introduced  by  me  to  author- 
ize the  disposition  of  excess  food  stocks: 

PaXAMBLE 

At  the  termination  of  World  War  No. 
1.  the  various  Government  agencies  dis- 
posed of  food  that  was  declared  surplus 
in  «ny  manner  they  saw  fit  and  with 
no  consideration  as  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  being  disposed,  resulting  In  the  un- 
necessary breaking  of  markets  and  caus- 
ing many  cases  of  bankruptcy  in  the 
industry.  The  uncertainties  of  what 
foods  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  reacted  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  farmer,  who  hesitated  to  plant 
crops  for  fear  of  not  being  able  to  dis- 
pose of  them  without  loss.  In  many  in- 
stances, those  farmers  who  did  plant 
large  crops  suffered  financially. 

This  bill  has  two  chief  purposes  in 
view:  The  first  is  to  provide  an  orderly 
means  of  disposing  of  excess  stocks  of 
foods  that  may  be  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  when  the  war  ends,  or 
when  the  narrowing  of  Its  scope  may 
cause  a  marked  reduction  in  the  food  re- 
quirements of  these  agencies.  In  view 
of  the  increasingly  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  it  is  important  that  we 
settJe  promptly  upon  a  program  for  liqui- 
dating such  stocks  that  will  avoid  the 
speculative  operations  and  the  wide- 
spread dislocation  of  markets  that  oc- 
curred at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 

No  less  important,  however,  is  the  im- 
mediate eflfect  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  program  will  have  upon  current 
production  of  foods  to  meet  present  war 
needs  Producers,  processors,  and  dis- 
tributors of  food,  while  an.xious  to  make 
their  full  contribution  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  nevertheless  view  with  jus- 
tifiable alarm  the  prospect  that  substan- 
tial proportions  of  the  heavy  production 
of  foods  they  are  called  upon  to  achieve 
may  turn  out  to  be  In  excess  of  require- 
ments, and  that  they  may  be  left  to  stand 
heavy  financial  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
disruption  of  markets  through  Indis- 
criminate dumping  of  these  excess  foods. 
American   farmers   and  the  American 


food  industry  are  entitled  to  the  miut- 
ante  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
enactment  of  it  into  legislation  now  will 
relieve  them  of  serious  worries  and  give 
them  the  needed  encouragement  in  their 
wholehearted  drive  for  all-out  produc- 
tion. 

In  brief,  the  bill  proposes  to  center  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposition  of  all  ex- 
cess stocks  of  foods,  regardless  of  the 
agencies  holding  them,  in  a  single  ofBcial, 
the  War  Pood  Administrator.  Subject  to 
consultation  and  advice  from  represent- 
ative advisory  committees  of  producers, 
processors,  and  distributors,  he  would  be 
authorized  to  transfer  excess  foods  be- 
tween Government  agencies  or  to  estab- 
lish the  prices,  terms,  and  conditions  of 
sale  in  established  commercial  channels. 
Having  given  the  original  owner  or  ven- 
dor the  first  opportunity  to  buy,  he 
would  be  required  to  provide  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  established  and  respon- 
sible processors  and  distributors.  To  as- 
sure efficient  and  fiexible  operation  of  the 
program  the  War  Pood  Administrator 
would  be  given  wide  discretionary  au- 
thority in  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
Congress;  to  assure  responsible  exercise 
of  this  authority  and  to  enable  Congress 
to  keep  continuous  check  on  the  success 
of  operation  of  the  program,  he  would 
be  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  his 
operations  at  least  once  each  calendar 
quarter. 

The  bill  thus  provides  for  sound  and 
competent  administration  through  cen- 
tralization of  responsibihty  and  the 
granting  of  powers  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion consonant  with  the  types  of  op- 
erations involved,  while  at  the  same  time 
specifying  clearly  the  purposes  for  which 
Congress  grants  this  authority  and  pro- 
viding continuous  means  for  Congress 
to  keep  informed  regarding  the  exercise 
of  it. 

The  comments  that  follow  are  directed 
to  the  Individual  sections  of  the  bill  and 
are  intended  to  make  clear  their  sep- 
arate purposes  and  their  relationship  to 
the  measure  as  a  whole. 

Section  2  (a) :  "Food"  is  defined  in  this 
bill  to  include  all  those  commodities  that 
are  now  by  Executive  order  made  the 
responsibUIty  of  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator in  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tions war  program.  The  bill  is  thus 
made  to  cover  not  only  those  commodi- 
ties usually  included  in  the  term  "food" 
but  also  a  considerable  number  of  re- 
lated commodities  derived  from  food- 
stuffs and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

Section  2  (b) :  "Excess  food"  Is  defiried 
to  include  all  food  held  or  contracted  for 
by  Government  agencies,  wherever  lo- 
cated, at  home  or  abroad,  and  which  is 
excess  to  the  needs  for  which  it  was  ac- 
quired: authority  to  determine  what 
foods  are  in  fact  excess  to  the  needs  of 
an  agency  is  appropriately  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  that  agency. 

Controls  of  this  nature  must  be  had  to 
prevent  the  return  of  this  food  to  the 
United  States  after  it  has  been  sold 
abroad. 

The  second  paragraph  of  this  section 
is  hitended  to  cover  any  merchandise 


that  was  packed  or  set  aside  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  Government  or  under  regu- 
lations ordering  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  pack  to  be  held  subject  to  Govern- 
ment orders,  and  should  be  considered 
as  a  Government  obligation. 

Section  2  (c) :  This  paragraph  is  in- 
tend^ to  cover  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  Army,  Navy, 
Lend-Lease,  and  so  forth. 

£  xtion  2  (d) :  The  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration is  an  agency  that  has  already 
been  set  up  and  is  famll  r  with  the  de- 
tails of  administeriL  ;  this  act.  and  it  was 
felt  that  no  new  agency  or  commission 
should  be  created  for  this  purpose. 

Section  3:  Centers  in  the  War  Pood 
Administrator  full  authority  over  the 
disposition  of  all  foods  declaied  excess 
by  any  Government  agency,  and  prohib- 
its any  other  Government  agency  from 
disposing  of  excess  food  except  by  au- 
thorization from  the  Administrator. 
The  centering  of  responsibility  for  oper- 
ations of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  responsible  offlcial  can  hardly  be 
questioned  if  the  program  is  to  be  so  co- 
ordinated as  to  assure  proper  considera- 
tion of  alternative  uses  of  the  food  dis- 
posed of  and  management  of  the  sale  of 
such  food  as  is  disposed  of  through  estab- 
lished commercial  channels  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  disorderly  and  in- 
equitable distribution,  and  otherwise  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
bill.  The  delegation  of  authority  and 
responsibility  for  this  program  to  a  single 
administrative  ofBcial  rather  than  to  a 
board  or  commission  Ls  essential  in  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind,  because  day  to  day 
decisions  miist  be  promptly  made  and 
actions  quickly  adjusted  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  market. 

The  War  Pood  Administrator  Is  the 
administrative  ofBcial  in  a  position  to 
carry  out  these  responsibilities  most  com- 
petently.   He  has  an  agency  with  long 
experience  in  operations  of  this  kind, 
with  organization  and  personnel  trained 
and  experienced  in  them.    His  agency  Is 
currently  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  sim- 
ilar and  closely  related  programs  and  he 
is  in  a  position  to  coordinate  the  disposal 
of  excess  food  with  all  other  Government 
operations  in  the  food  field,  including  the 
general    stabilization    of    markets    and 
maintenance    of    prices    to    producers. 
Unless  the  disposition  of  excess  Govern- 
ment food  stocks  is  carried  through  with 
such  coordination,  it  is  likely  not  only 
to  be  unsuccessful  as  a  separate  program 
but  also  to  endanger  the  success  of  other 
programs  of  the  type  mentioned. 

Section  4:  Pood  producers,  processors, 
and  distributors  of  food  are  vitally  con- 
cerned In  this  program.  They  are  en- 
titled to  and  the  best  interests  of  Gov- 
ernment are  served  by  assuring  proce- 
dures by  which  they  shall  be  properly 
consulted  In  the  conduct  of  the  program, 
and  It  shall  have  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience.  This  section, 
therefore,  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  commodity  advisory  committees,  rep- 
resentative of  these  groups  and  follow- 
ing closely  the  pattern  of  Industry  ad- 
visory committees  currently  established 
by  the  War  Pood  Administration.  This 
system  of  Industry  advisory  committeci 
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has  served  wltli  notable  success  in  brlni:- 
Ing  to  the  Govemmwit  food  programs 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  members  of 
the  food  industry  and  facilitating  sound 
Industry  relationships  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war'food  program.  In  addition  to 
the  individual  commodity  advisory  com- 
mittees, the  bill  provides  for  a  represent- 
ative coordinating  committee,  to  include 
also  the  chairmen  of  the  several  ad- 
visory committees,  as  well  as  interests 
representing  possibly  labor  and  con- 
sumer. 

The  section  was  designed  to  permit 
.flexibility  in  appointing  small  conunit- 
tees  which  could  study  each  individual 
commodity  and  which  would  work  under 
the  policies  laid  down  by  the  coordinat- 
ing committee.  However,  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  spell  this  out  into  too 
much  detail,  as  it  was  felt  that  if  all 
were  tried  to  be  spetifled  some  other  in- 
terests which  should  be  on  the  commit- 
tee would  be  precluded  from  participa- 
tion because  they  were  not  specified  in 
the  bill. 

Reference  should  be  made  here  to  sec- 
tions 7  (a)  and  (c),  which  describe  fur- 
ther the  functions  of  these  committees 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  coordinating  committee  is 
intended  to  consult  with  and  advise  him 
regarding  general  rules  and  regulations 
in  the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  individual  commodity  advisory  com- 
mittees are  to  consult  with  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Administrator  regarding  the 
disposition  of  particular  foods.  To  as- 
sure that  any  administrator  who  may 
be  appointed  to  exercise  the  authorities 
granted  by  this  bill  will  in  fact  give  full 
and  proper  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  industry  commit- 
tees, he  would  be  required  under  section 
7  (c)  to  explain  to  each  committee,  in 
case  he  does  not  follow  its  recommenda- 
tions, his  reasons  therefor. 

Sound  administrative  procedure  re- 
quires cle»r  definition  of  the  status  of 
advisory  committees  of  this  type.  Either 
they  must  be  definitely  advisory  in  func- 
tion, with  clear  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator to  act  according  to  his  own  best 
Judgment  alter  proper  consideration  of 
their  advice  and  recommendations,  or 
else  they  must  be  given  responsibility  co- 
ordinate with  the  authority  for  determi- 
nation of  action  that  is  delegated  to 
them.  In  the  latter  case,  their  opera- 
tion would  become  essentially  that  of 
boards  or  commissions,  with  the  conse- 
quent cumbersomeness  in  action  inevi- 
tably associated  with  such  a  form  of  or- 
ganization. This  bUl  seeks  to  avoid  such 
an  unnecessarily  ponderous  and  burden- 
some form  of  organization.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  designed  to  give  assurance  to 
those  representatives  of  food  production 
and  distribution  that  real  use  will  be 
made  of  their  services  and  real  consid- 
eration given  to  their  advice. 

Section  5  (a)  and  (b) :  It  is  apparent 
that  to  properly  administer  the  authority 
delegated  imder  this  bill,  the  War  Food 
Administrator  and  his  advisers  must  be 
fully  Informed  regarding  foods  that  are 
in  excess  and  must  also  have  as  compe- 
tent information  as  possible  from  all 


Government  agencie  i  holding  food  stocks 
regarding  probable  uture  excess  stocks 
of  food  that  will  ne<  d  to  be  disposed  of. 
These  sections  pro^  ide  the  authorities 
essential  to  obtaining  such  information, 
subject  to  the  limital  ion  that  the  security 
of  our  armed_force<  in  prosecuting  the 
war  mu§t  hot  bemle  rf  ered  with. 

It  Is  essential  tha  t  the  Administrator 
have  the  proper  info  rmation  as  to  inven- 
tories so  that  if  on  I  agency  reported  a 
surplus  he  could  th<  n  find  out  from  the 
other  agencies  the  qi  lantities  they  had  on 
hand  in  order  to  dete  rmine  if  more  excess 
foods  of  the  same  tj  pe  might  be  coming 
into  the  market.    Vi  ithout  this  informa- 
tion it  would  be  im  )osslble  for  any  ad- 
visory committee  to  recommend  the  dis- 
posal of  foods  for    he  best  interests  of 
everybody,  and  with  this  information  on 
hand,  and  passed  ak  ng  to  the  trade,  both 
processors  and  farriers  are  In  a  better 
position  to  determine  what  their  next 
year's  pack  and  croi  s  will  be.    With  this 
information  also,  i    would  be  possible, 
with  merchandise  t!  lat  would  last  2  or  3 
years,  to  determine  i  policy  of  equal  dis- 
tribution over  the  p  ?riod  of  time.    With 
the  assurance  that   here  would  be  but  a 
certain  amount  rele  ased,  processors  and 
farmers  could  thei    safely  make  their 
plans  for  a  period  a  lead.    It  is  conceiv- 
able that  If  there    irere  a  large  surplus 
of  canned  peas  or  ci  rn  to  be  disposed  of, 
the  farmer  would  be  inclined  not  to  plant 
any  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  if  he  knew 
there  would  be  enly  r  certain  amount  re- 
leased, he  would  th(  n  be  able  to  plan  his 
crops  so  as  to  conf<  rm  with  the  normal 
requirements  of  th ;  public,  and  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  yiars  possibly,  absorb 
the   entire   surplus    without   disastrous 
effect  of  having  th  i  entire  quantity  re- 
leased at  one  time. 

Section  5  (c) :  Tiro  different  methods 
are  specified  for  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator in  disposin; :  of  excess  foods.  It 
is  likely  that  in  ma  ly  cases  foods  excess 
to  the  needs  of  one  Oovemment  agency 
can  be  used  by  anot  ler  in  carrying  on  its 
activities.  It  is  ob'iously  more  eflcient 
in  such  cases  that  the  food  be  trans- 
ferred directly  fron  one  agency  to  the 
other,  rather  than  have  the  one  agency 
disposing  of  food  ly  public  sale  at  the 
same  time  that  the  other  agency  is  pro- 
curing similar  food  by  public  purchases. 


It  will  also  prevent 


buyer,  who  in  turn 


as  occurred  after  the 


lj.st  war.  one  branc  i  of  the  Oovemment 
selling  a  large  qua  itlty  of  surplus  to  a 


resold  it  back  to  an- 


other branch  of  t  le  Oovemment  at  a 
considerable  profit 

Two  important  o'  itlets  within  the  Gov- 
ernment for  excesj  foods  will  undoubt- 
edly be  distributioi  for  relief  purposes 
at  home  and  especi  illy  in  war-torn  coun- 
tries, and  distri  lutlon  through  the 
school-lunch  and  c  lild-f  ceding  programs 
that  are  now  bei  ig  carried  on  under 
authorization  of  C  )ngress.  Interagency 
transfers  of  food  f  >r  these  purposes  are 
therefore  specifica  ly  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  although  sue  i  transfers  are  not 
limited  to  these  pv  rposes. 

In  the  custcmanr  procedures  for  dis- 
position of  excess  ;  tocks  by  Government 
agencies  through  p  iblic  sale,  receipts  are 


not  credited  to  the  agencies  In  question 
but  are  covered  into  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  The  bill  therefore  pro- 
vides that  interagency  transfers  of  food 
shall  likewise  be  made  without  reim- 
bursement. This  arrangement  will  also 
facilitate  utilization  of  foods  within  the 
Government  rather  than  dumping  them 
on  commercial  markets,  since  the  burden 
otherwise  imposed  on  appropriations  for 
specific  purposes  might  in  many  cases 
prevent  desirable  utilization  of  food  in 
this  manner.  The  second  method  of  dis- 
posing of  excess  food  is  by  sale  through 
regular  and  established  conunercial 
channels;  the  procedures  authorized 
here  are  further  specified  in  sections  6 
through  9. 

Section  5  (d> :  Efficient  disposition  of 
excess  food  requires  that  the  ofOcial  re- 
sponsible therefor  be  authorized  to  have 
such  food  inspected,  packaged,  processed, 
reconditiohed,  stored,  transported,  or  to 
have  other  services  performed  in  connec- 
tion with  it  that  will  facilitate  the  most 
desirable  utilization  of  it.  Such  author- 
ity, which  is  conferred  by  this  section,  ' 
will  enable  the  Administrator  both  to 
make  best  use  of  the  food  and  to  prevent 
spoilage  and  deterioration  of  it  and  oth- 
erwise maximize  the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment through  its  sale  or  disposition. 
This  paragraph  was  deemed  advisable 
also  so  as  to  give  proper  information  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  trade  as  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  merchandise 
when  offered  and  also  to  permit  re- 
packing where  advisable,  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  loss.  For  example, 
this  paragraph  would  permit  the 
Administrator  to  take  some  canned 
peaches,  which,  because  of  their  age, 
could  not  go  into  consumption  quickly, 
but  which  could  be  converted  into  a  jam 
or  some  other  wholesome  product,  pos- 
sibly without  any  loss  In  value. 

Section  6:  This  section  requires  the 
Administrator,  in  disposing  of  food 
through  established  channels,  to  provide 
proper  advertisement  and  information 
regarding  the  food  to  be  disposed  of,  and 
to  give  equal  opportunity  to  all  responsi- 
ble, established  processors  or  distributors 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  its  pur- 
chase, subject  to  the  restriction  that  the 
original  owner  or  vendor  or  the  owners 
of  a  trade-mark  or  trade-name  appear- 
ing on  the  package  shall  be  given  a  prior 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  food,  and 
thus  protect  the  value  of  his  trade-mark, 
if  he  feels  it  necessary.  It  also  prevents 
discrimination  in  price  or  favoritism 
shown  to  one  processor  as  against  an- 
other, 

A  special  provision  avoids  unnecessary 
red  tape  in  the  disposition  of  small  lots 
of  food,  or  lots  that  must  be  disposed  of 
promptly  to  avoid  spoiling  or  deteriora- 
tion. 

Section  7  (a) :  See  comments  on  sec- 
tion 4. 

Section  7  (b) :  If  excess  Government 
stocks  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  it  is  Important  that  speculators 
and  fly-by-nlght  operators  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  them  and  disposing  of 
them  in  irresponsible  fashion.  This  sec- 
tion therefore  provides  for  the  voluntary 
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registration  of  processors  and  distribu- 
tors who  may  be  interested  in  food  stocks 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Government  and 
restriction  of  such  registration  to  those 
who  are  responsible,  established  firms 
regularly  engaged  in  the  handling  of 
such  foods.  Discretion  is  left  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  such  registration  to  allow 
for  special  situations  such  as  the  return 
to  business  of  men  from  the  armed  forces 
who  might  otherwise  be  debarred  from 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  reestablish- 
ing themselves  because  of  their  Inability 
to  show  that  they  had  been  continuously 
engaged  in  such  business  while  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

Section  7  (O:  As  noted  In  the  com- 
ments in  section  4,  this  paragraph  at- 
tempts to  make  the  advisory  committee 
an  active  one  and  not,  as  has  happened 
In  some  agencies,  a  committee  on  paper 
only  whose  advice  is  not  followed. 
Frankly,  some  groups  in  the  food  indus- 
try would  like  to  have  seen  this  wording 
strengthened  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
visory committee  could  overrule  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  after  due  consideration 
it  was  agreed  that  a  committee  of  busi- 
nessmen had  no  one  to  whom  it  would  be 
responsible,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
impractical.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that 
a  Government  official  would  resent  being 
subjected  to  any  such  control  of  this  na- 
ture by  the  industry.  It  was  agreed  that 
if  the  advisory  committees  were  used 
properly  this  wording  would  be  accept- 
able. 

Section  8:  In  normal  times  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  disposition  of  excess 
Government  property  has,  of  course, 
been  contract  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  obviously  undesirable  that  excess 
food  stocks  in  the  hands  of  Government 
agencies  at  the  close  of  the  war  be  dis- 
posed of  by  this  type  of  dumping  opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  most  impor- 
tant that  suitable  restrictions  be  imposed 
upon  the  prices  at  which  excess  foods  are 
sold  and  the  conditions  of  their  sale  to 
assure  orderly  marketing  and  to  prevent 
disruption  of  the  current  orderly  distri- 
bution of  food  through  established 
channels. 

This  section  also  relieves  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  provisions  of  Federal  law 
regulating  the  normal  procedures  in  dis- 
posing of  excess  Government  property, 
while  retaining  the  requirements  that 
Congress  has  imposed  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  prices  to  agricultural 
producers. 

Sections  9  and  10:  These  sections  are 
self-explanatory. 

Section  11:  As  previously  described, 
the  bill  Imposes  upon  the  Administrator 
the  requirement  of  reporting  to  Con- 
gress at  least  quarterly  upon  his  opera- 
tions In  exercising  the  authorities  and 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  dele- 
gated to  him.  This  procedure  has  been 
notably  useful,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  lend-lease  operations,  in  keep- 
ing Congress  and  the  public  informed 
regarding  the  actions  of  administrative 
officials  to  whom  important  authorities 
and  responsibilities  have  been  entrusted. 
It  places  Congress  in  a  position  quickly 
to  become  aware  of  and  make  necessary 
adjustments  in  operations  that  in  its 


Judgment  fall  to  properly  carry  out  Its 

intent. 

Section  12:  This  section  confers  an 
immunity  necessary  if  the  Interests  of 
the  Government  are  to  be  served  by  mak- 
ing available  the  full  benefits  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  practical  busi- 
nessmen in  the  operation  of  the  program. 

Section  13:  The  tenure  specified  in 
the  bill  takes  into  account  on  the  one 
hand  the  necessity  of  promptly  assuring 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors 
of  food  a  stable  and  continuing  program 
that  they  can  count  upon  to  protect  them 
from  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
wartime  developments  over  which  they 
have  no  control  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  desirability  of  proper  review  of  the 
program  and  opportunity  for  modifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  it  after  it  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  reasonable  period. 


Excerpts  From  Speeches  and  Resolutions 
Introdaced  Bearing  on  Polish-Ratsian 
Relations  and  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Overrun  Smaller  Nations 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  23.  1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fas- 
cists, isolationists,  and  pacifists  who  op- 
posed President  Roosevelt's  defense  pro- 
gram are  now  active  in  disseminating 
propaganda  to  the  eflfect  that  Russia 
and  England  are  working  for  a  separate 
peace,  thus  seeking  to  destroy  the  accord 
and  unity  existing  between  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  past  several  weeks 
especially  they  have  been  harping  upon 
the  RuSvSian  policy  with  respect  to  the 
boundaries  of  Poland. 

Believing  from  the  very  Inception  of 
the  war  that  Russia  will  eventually  drive 
the  Nazis  out  of  their  country,  free  the 
people  of  the  countries  overrun  by  the 
Nazi  hordes  and  tremendously  aid  in  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  I  have  had 
every  reason  to  beUeve  the  statements 
made  by  Marshal  Stalin  and  other  offi- 
cial representatives  of  Russia  that  none 
of  the  smaller  countries  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  lands,  freedom, 
and     liberty.      Under     leave     granted 
me,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  my  speeches  touching  on 
Polish-Russian  relations  which  include 
the  pledge  and  assurance  of  Marshal 
Stalin  to  Poland  and  the  Polish  people 
I  also  insert  a  resolution  which  I  Intro- 
duced during  World  War  No.  1  to  ex- 
clude Poles,  Bohemians,  and  other  na- 
tionals residing  In  the  United  States 
from  the  classification  of  alien  enemies 
as  subjects  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  my 
reason  for  inserting  this  resolution  at 
this  time  la  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  today  our  Government,  even 
though  Poland.  Csechoslovakia.  Yugo- 


slavia, and  other  countries  are  occupied 
by  the  Germans  and  suffering  under 
the  heel  of  Nazi  oppression,  does-  not 
regard  the  alien  nationals  of  those  coun- 
tries residing  in  the  United  States  as 
alien  enemies  of  this  country.  The  sec- 
ond resolution  which  I  am  including  in 
the  Rbcorc  is  one  that  I  introduced  on 
February  8. 1919,  which  provided  that  the 
United  States  establish  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  recognition  of 
both  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  became 
an  accomplished  fact  when  Congress 
passed  resolutions  which  were  signed  by 
President  Wilson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
not  only  the  United  Nations  but  Russia 
will  aid  to  rehabilitate  Poland  and  those 
countries  which  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  deprived  of  their  freedom 
and  liberty  and  that  Poland,  when  peace 
will  come,  will  emerge  a  still  stronger 
and  greater  nation  to  take  Its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  In  main- 
taining a  permanent  peace. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  I  now  insert  the  speeches 
and  resolutions,  as  follows: 

POUSn-IUSSIAN    RELATIONS    AND    THX    REHABILI- 
TATION   or   TUX   OVERRUN   SMALLER    NATIONS 

(January  20,  1844) 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  HotiM 
Resolution  401.  to  make  In  order  considera- 
tion of  House  Joint  Resolution  192,  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion organization  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  The  resolution  alms  to  provide 
for  millions  of  unfortunates — men,  women, 
and  children— who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  deprived  of  all  their  posses- 
sions and  are  now  roaming  the  countries  of 
Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other.  As  I  say, 
the  smotint  provided  for  is  restricted,  and  is 
based  on  this,  that  each  of  the  44  nations 
will  contribute  1  percent  of  Its  national  In- 
come.   •     •     • 

I  feel  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  millions  of  Poles, 
Yugoslavs.    French.    Belgians.    Greeks,    Hol- 
landers, and  the  peoples  of  the  smaller  coun- 
tries, saying  nothing  of  the  outrageous  atroc- 
ities practiced  on  them,  and  especially  on  the 
Jewish   people,    believing   that    is   generally 
known  and  recognized  by  all  of  us.    Never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  the  need  for  re- 
lief been  so  great  as  in  this  Instance.    There- 
fore I  feel  that  we  should  provide  those  who 
have  escaped  the   murderous  hands  of  the 
Nazi  and  who  are  half-starving  and  sufler- 
lnf»  tortures  beyond  description,  should  have 
sufflclent  food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and, 
yes,   shelter.     Any   help   that   will   alleviate 
their  suffering  will  be  repaid  tenfold.    It  will 
serve  to  prevent  future  hardships  and  will 
bring  about  their  rehabilitation  In  all  of  the 
overridden  countries.    •    •    • 


FLEA  KM  UKITT  AMD  COLLBCTTVB  SCCITRITT  AMONO 
XtTBOFEAN  NATIONS  WHO  WISH  TO  OETXAT  HIT- 


(December  14,  IMS) 
Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Speaker.  •  •  •  I  am 
immensely  pleased  that  my  oft-repeated  as- 
surance that  Russia  will  never  be  Inveigled 
Into  a  aeparate  peace  with  Oermany  and  will 
stand  honorably  and  steadfastly  with  the 
United  Nations,  not  only  to  accomplish  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Nazl-Jap  militarism, 
but  also  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and  Just 
peace,  and  freedom  and  liberty  to  the  Nszt- 
ovemm    nations.    And,    furthermore,    that 
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there  will  be  complete  cooperation  to  ree8tab-> 
llsli  their  freedom  and  liberty  and  a  real 
democrtitic  form  of  government. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  since  the 
two  most  despotic  maniacs.  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, appeared  upon  the  stage  of  world 
prominence.  It  has  been  Soviet  Russia  that 
has  repeatedly  and  persistently  demanded 
collective  security  and  the  formation  of  a 
protective  alliance  of  the  peoples  and  govern, 
ments  of  European  democratic  nations  to 
challenRe  fascism  and  nazl-ism  and  to  sU:^ 
the  expanding  and  approaching  danger  of 
vicious  aggressive  conspiracy. 

Had  the  alliance  of  European  nation^  as 
cponaored  by  the  statesmen,  been  effected  in 
time,  and  had  President  Wilson's  plea  been 
heeded  by  our  Senate  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations,  it  would  moat  probably  have  pre- 
vented this  terrible  global  tragedy. 

Those  of  you  who  have  followed  my  activi- 
ties In  Congress  will  recall  my  activities  in 
behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions and  my  continuouE  and  urgent  demands 
for  unity  and  collective  security  among 
those  European  nations  who  wished  to  de- 
feat Hltierism.  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
repMiting  my  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Repoesentatives  on  March  18, 
1938: 

"Three  years  ago  (that  was  In  1935)  I 
voiced  the  l)elief  that  a  secret  or  tacit  agree- 
ment existed  between  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Japan,  but  my  warnings  went  unheeded. 

•■•  •  •  Tbere  is  not  the  slightest  Jcubt 
In  my  mind  that  Hitler.  Mussolini,  ard  the 
raving-mad  Japanese  war  lords  are  in  con- 
spiracy to  divide  the  entire  world  among 
themselves,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they 
can  manage  to  grab." 

Again  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
made  this  statement  In  1938. 

Their  pretended  fear  of  communism  served 
the  Nazi  propagandists  as  a  camouflage  to 
conceal  their  dastardy  Intention  to  create 
disruption  and  disharmony  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  to  strain  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  and  Soviet  Russia.  They  heralded 
all  over  America  and  in  neutral  count:  ies 
the  bug-a-bear  that  on  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many the  whole  of  Europe  and  America  would 
be  dominated  by  the  international  Com- 
munist dictators.  This  was  answered  by 
Stalin's  dissolution  of  the  Communist  In- 
tamatlonal  Comintern.  He  made  this  state- 
mtnt: 

"Tb*  dissolution  of  the  Communist  Inter- 

itkinal   Comintern   facilities   the   work   of 

Clou  In  frtedom-lovlng  countries  in  unit* 
the  proffMaive  forces  of  their  respective 
cuuntriMi,  rtfardlMt  of  party  or  retlfioua 
faith,  into  a  slnitl*  «H»p  for  national  iibtra- 
tlon,  fur  unfoldinf  the  sirtiflfle  aMalnet  fat* 
•IMI,  itAinat  th«  menaee  of  world  dnmutn- 
Mm  iy  MltiMttM.  Um  filMirinf  the  wny  to 
iMtUN  ortaiMMUon  tl  toMpuniunahip  of  iia* 
MM  *mti  iipMi  IMr  Mtt«my.  1  (Ml  that 
MM  iiMUKlluH  ol  ilM  oiminuAlcl  lnt«n»* 
MmmI  Oo«iliil«m  \»  ptrfMtly  timaly  baoauM 
II  la  •mttly  luiw,  when  tiia  fimin  Iteaat  |« 
tttftlnf  Ita  ItM  Hiwmli  tliae  It  U  MMMary 
!•  •naniM  Mm  ••■■••  •nslaufhl  of  frM« 
it^m- loving  toimtriM  to  flnlah  off  ihia  bMal 
aittf  miivtr  Um  iMopIt  Irom  FiMitl  opprat* 


»»  ••  *«•<»  llfiiffr  in  ()«frH*  from  ■tattn'i 
Mta4e  rfgartlltig  Nuiala  a  war  alMM. 
inry  arei 

"i.  utHHUm  H  mtmn  Mmimm  mm* 

«  Mm  WrWW( 
W  gmW^  we  Oi^PWMi  IW 

W  IVVwMIMNi 


"5.  Establishment  of  full  collaboration 
among  the  nations  ( if  Europe  on  the  basis 
of  full  mutual  tnist^  which  will  make  any 
future  aggression  Im  toeslble." 

For  years  the  Na:  1-Fasclst  propagandists 
were  spreading  false:  loods  and  mlsr^resen- 
tatlons  of  facts  In  ai  effort  to  Influence  our 
people  Into  bellevlnj  that  the  Government 
of  Soviet  Russia  is  n  >t  founded  upon  demo- 
cratic principles  of  ,  ustlce,  that  freedom  is 
brutally  suppressed,  and  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  Rusi  Ian  people  are  loyal  to 
the  Soviet  system  of  ;ovemment.  The  facts 
arc  the  exact  opposll  e.  No  government  en« 
Joys  the  whole-heart(  d  support  of  its  people 
as  does  the  Russian  jovernment.  I  wish  to 
Ocd  we  had  the  unit; '  the  Russians  enjoy. 

There  are  no  Qulsli  ags,  no  traitors,  no  fifth  , 
columnists  In  Russi  t.  When  the  German 
Army  treacherously  Invaded  Russia  it  was 
met  by  the  Russian  people.  170,000.000  of 
them,  united  in  courage,  in  spirit,  and  In 
determination.  Thej  are  heroically  ridding 
th«k  beloved  coxuiti  y  of  the  barbaric  in- 
vaders according  to  ]  Ian.  Tea,  the  Russian 
plan! 

Again.  I  wish  to  q  note  Stalin  In  connec- 
tion with  the  pemic  ous  accusations  by  the 
Nazis  that  Russia  is  secretly  trying  to  com- 
mimize  the  world  aid  dominate  the  Euro- 
pean continent  and    America : 

"We  haven't,  we  c  in't  have,  such  a  pur- 
pose in  this  war  as  t  tie  conquest  of  foreign 
territories,  of  foreig  q  peoples  in  Europe, 
Asia,  including  Iraq.  We  cannot  have  such 
a  purpose  as  to  impo:  e  our  will  and  Slavonic 
regime  on  the  otht  r  enslaved  peoples  of 
Europe." 

Of  course  we  all  knc  w  that  Russia  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  Its  treaty  of  nonaggres- 
sion  with  Nazi  Germ  iny  to  gain  time.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  war,  and  she  used  the 
preciotia  intervening  time  to  mobilize  her 
Army,  organize  her  Ij  dustry,  and  fortify  her 
frontier.  This,  howe  er,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  giving  contin  lous  aid  to  *;tricken 
China. 

President  Rooseveli  in  acclaiming  the  re- 
sults of  the  Moscov  Conference  expressed 
the  belief  that  Sovi(  t  Rtiasia  is  anxious  to 
cooperate  with  the  Jnited  States,  Britain, 
and  all  United  Natioi  s  in  the  war  and  peace. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  American  peop  e  fully  recognize  the 
great  achievements  md  progress  made  by 
the  Soviet  Governnent  within  the  short 
apace  of  ae  years,  and  that  they,  too,  hall 
the  Moacow  conferen  :e  aa  a  harbinger  of  « 
new  world  cooperatio  i  and  everlaating  peace. 

Th«  liour  of  Rum  a  a  triumph  over  Otr- 
man  gtMd  and  barbi  rity  la  not  far  diatant. 
1  am  protid.  Indotd,  o  havt  b««n  prlvi:«Rrd 
to  muf  MiiM  little  c  ^ntrlbution  to  th«  bf t« 
t«r  understand  Inn  of  that  great  and  gallant 
panpta,  ttkf  b«v«  « irnMl  tlM  right  to  th« 
lullMi  iRMfort  or  iMtliifl  pMM«  and  proa- 

Brity,    Ood  graitt  t  lat  what  la  eoming  to 
•m— an4  to  tita  wl  olf  wurt4— be  nut  lung 
«fUyt«. 
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Mr  iARATH  Mr  Hi  iijiar  •  '  •  I  Wlah 
l«  ootninand  our  i'«  iMgtia  from  Mifhigan 
IMTi  LMtNtMii  wild  baaldaa  »tia  dlllganl 
gfort«  In  bfhntf  i>(  ilia  •nitatlluahi*ir  and 
h\»  wurii  aa  fhairma  i  of  Uta  ComniM(i>«  on 
liVftlMI  yatisloiia,  hm  airl  an  to  »oli«t  Iha 
Mtf  MMl  IniffMi  of  I  twriy'lo«ihg  Amcrlaini 
Ln  llM  Wflftro  and  riMtaiiliahmanl  if  MM 
IM,   My  ifmiratyuttmtt  tfi  ttit 

M  Mif   enlMglMi   ilM   IMHttfftNIM 

N  \m  «  •M^MIj,  f»«W  ^MMMtg 

h  IM  i  HttflfMM  IfMN  MM-hlfNIt 


nectlcut  [Mr.  MonkitwiczI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  |Mr.  Rowan),  all  of  whom 
have  so  Insplrlngly  expressed  their  views 
looking  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  Pollah 
Republic  in  the  near  future.  I  am  naturally 
especially  Interested  that  Poland  should 
again  obtain  its  freedom  and  liberty  because 
I  know  that  having  felt  the  harsh  hand  of 
oppression  it  will  inspire  all  other  minority 
countries  and  they  will  help  to  cooperate 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  intolerance 
toward  all. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  was  protid  In 
actively  supporting  and  voting  for  a  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  in  honor  of  our  great  Polish- 
American  revolutionary  heroes — Kosciusko 
and  Pulaski — and  to  be  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation and  unveiling  ceremonies.  As  one 
who  aided  and  cooperated  with  the  great 
Polish  leaders  of  years  gone  by,  Paderewskl, 
Lechinskl,  and  others  in  1918,  and  as  one 
who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
to  witness  President  Wilson  advocating  and 
urging  the  freedom  of  Poland  and  the  liberty 
of  all  the  small  nations  I  was  greatly  Inspired, 
but  recently  greatly  grieved  that  finally, 
through  no  fault  of  Poland,  the  Polish  Re- 
public was  overrun  by  the  Nazi  hordes,  not 
because  the  people  of  that  Republic  were 
not  desirous  of  defending  their  independence, 
but  because  of  the  unfortunate  conspiracy 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis,  French -Nazi 
leaders,  and  British  pacifiers  who  refu^ied  Po- 
land the  right  to  rearm  and  to  defend  herself 
as  the  people  were  desirous  of  doing.  If  they 
had  permitted  Poland  to  rearm  In  time  and 
had  agreed  that  Russia  should  be  permitted 
to  cross  Poland  to  aid  Czechoslovakia  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Poland  as  well  as  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  other  small  nations  would 
be  free  today  or  would  not  have  l)een  so 
wantonly  attacked  and  their  homes  and  lands 
so  distressingly  laid  waste.  Consequently, 
there  Is  no  one  here  or  anywhere  who  regrets 
more  than  I  that  Poland  and  the  smaller 
nations  were  so  ruthlessly  despoiled  of  their 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  hope  and  pray  that  In  the 
near  future  the  United  States  will  agaia 
as  she  did  under  President  Wilson,  be  helpful 
In  bringing  about  the  reestablishment  of  the 
great  Polish  Republic  and  thereby  also  aid 
in  bringing  about-  the  Independence  and 
freedom  of  all  the  other  peoples,  not  only  In 
Europe  but  wherever  they  arc  seeking  freedom 
and  liberty. 

rOLtSH  LKAOrU  SMOVt.0  NOT  roioR  nCATMCin 
ACCbtOCS  KLM  IN  ItUMU 

(March  Ig,  10ag) 

Mr.  tASATN.  Mr,  Speaker,  aub*equent  to  the 
war  I  was  a  atsunch  advocate  nf  the  LMiftie 
of  Nation*,  which,  I  firmly  believe,  would 
hsve  pr>vontad  internationMl  IswIekaneM  of 
at  lan*t  iniMiniiifi'd  nil  futurs  danger  of  Wftr. 

Hi(l*r,  (irmaiKiiiig  ths  ratum  ol  Otrmany'l 
liiat  roloriiaa,  only  cloaked  his  purpoM  of 
Buropeaii  agarawiioi),  and  It  waa  long  ago  o'lesr 
thst  he  would  one  day  elimsM  the  yeara  of 
planned  propaianda  In  Aiutrla  »»y  an  litva* 
alun  (if  that  ixuhtiy,  }|i«  aalaura  u(  Auaing 
Is  but  a  praliid*  of  mors  ambitious  plans, 
Jesee.  ami  lib«riy*loving  C'Mchualuvalils. 
Numanls,  Hungary,  and  the  other  smell  tn* 
dMMMkitt  iiationa  now  m«  his  shsdnw  eeross 
MMM  Mhda  Mf-m*!,  Dam^ig,  an«i  the  follsh 
CMffMAf,  Alssee'itmiiM,  gnd  the  mueh'df* 
sirei  Vkraine. 

fM  Iha  iifn«  being,  Sftgagad  In  emtMilMtl* 
thg  hli  gslNs,  he  mey  utter  reaaetirtftf  wwtff 
!•  Mm«  m$  Vy«Mttvie,  n\t%  lh«f  lM«f 
iNilf  ^  ref sti  his  utter  dN»f«g»rd  nf  ire«tiM, 
gfM  nte  ><f»<M|««atad  stgtemefds  li  t^  hit 
MUtMels  elms,  lo  fssMiMi  hum  MS'^eseMy  )l  II 


Great  Britain,  rather  late,  is  commencing 
to  realize  Its  danger.  Does  Poland  realize  her 
danger? 

The  leaders  In  Poland  might  well  hearken 
back  to  other  days,  and  consider  the  former 
treatment  of  Poles  In  Prussia.  1  remember 
In  1908  how  Prussia  prohibited,  by  edict,  the 
teaching  of  the  Polish  language  in  their  own 
schools,  and  how  they  proposed  in  their 
Parliament  a  compulsory  dispossession  of  the 
homes  of  Polanders.  For  2.000  years  the  Poles 
and  their  fathers  before  them  had  occupied 
thift  land,  but  notwithstanding  and  in  con- 
travention of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815, 
and  in  violation  of  Prxisslas  organic  laws  pro- 
hibiting distinctions  between  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom,  that  Kingdom's  Parliament  even 
then  showed  its  prejudice  and  discrimination 
against  the  Polish. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of.  Congressman  Arthur 
L  Bates,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  impelled  to  in- 
troduce into  this  House  a  resolution  extend- 
ing good  wishes  and  sympathy  to  the  Poles 
in  Prussia  In  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
property  rights. 

Recalling  this,  and  viewing  the  present 
prejudice  which  governs  in  Germany,  Poland 
should  properly  estimate  the  future  insolar 
as  her  relations  with  that  coimtry  are  con- 
cerned. 

1 65th  Cong..  3d  sess.;  H.  J.  Res.  408:  In  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives,  February  8,  1919; 
Mr.  &.\BATH  Introduced  the  following  Joint 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed] 

Joint  resolution  establishing  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 

Whereas  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  have 
established  permanent  governments  and  have 
been  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  Independent  states:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  diplomatic  rela- 
tions be  established  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  said  governments  by 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  StaUs 
to  each  of  the  said  statea. 


leath  Cong.,  2d  SMS.;  H.  J.  Hes.  181;  In  the 
HoUfe  of  Repiesentatlvea.  December  7, 1917; 
Mr  Sadatm  introduced  the  following  Joint 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  foreign  Affairs  and  ordered 
printed  I 

Joint  resolui Ion  pruvldlni  that  Poles,  Bo- 

hsmians.  Motsvisni,  ilotuks,  RumnnmnM, 

Muthsnlans,  ferbe,  Oroatlans,  llovpnfa,  and 

milana  be,  end  ere,  spfcinrnlly  sNriudPd 

from  the  clAiamestlnn  uf  ttlistt  eitentiea  ns 

MU»)je<ti  of  AustrlR*MunkHry 

Whureas  this  OungrsM,  upon  the  raflom« 

mendatlon  of  the  Praauiant  of  thn  United 

HiMtaa,  has  dedarnl  Mint  a  «iala  f»(  war  kxuib 

hefwaan  the  Uiillad  Mtataa  niiU  AitatrlvHiiif 

gftrv;  (ind 

Wlirirwa  rertiiin  atatM  and  prnvincM  wMh. 
lb  the  Mmuife  of  AuatrlN'MuuKary  hava  haan 
MibjUKsted  to  IIS  rule  without  their  eoitsent 
Mn(f  Mgelnst  the  wishes  of  the  lnh«titt«nte| 
mid 

Whereae  the  peoples  of  these  iHstas  end 
H^oviHces,  to  wii,  (he  Mithemlfffis,  Mi»Mviana, 
Jjlorrlis,  flulhenlNhs,  Poles,  ie^Hs,  (Jm'nMhii«« 
fHWdWes,  fiellsna,  Nnd  Mumahlana,  aiiffaMbg 
ffiW  the  toerA»''MMoM  nua  onmaaMions  In* 
MleiMf  jMii  ih".,  IV  ihc  mnp]tt  HI  Auslfia* 
liMfffMf/  n*^ti  <"MM>fi  sHrt  Mean  gl*»n  Iht 
n»¥m  m  Ihxse  Uniifti  iiaies  III  very  leriM 

^\mm  these  fimtfi\$  gretefHlif  tmrmM 
the  shelter  sM  f<^p>/>tMnli>e«  giVsh  iTimm  Ny 
m  Wilted  «iftMi  MtA  IH9  iMW  eeger  eiHl 
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anxious  to  serve  this  country  In  Its  present 
grave  crisis;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  breadth  and  length 
of  this  country  thousands  cf  men  of  these 
races  have  enlisted  in  the  several  branches 
cf  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  to  sustain 
and  aid  it  in  the  holy  floht  for  democracy  and 
the  freedom  of  all  nations,  large  and  small : 
and 

Whereas  many  more  thousands  of  the  men 
of  these  races  have  been  called  to  serve  and 
are  now  serving  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
Selective  Draft  Act;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Bohemians.  Moravians 
Slovaks,  Ruthenians,  Poles.  Serbs.  Croatians' 
Slovenes.  Italians,  and  Rumanians  are  tech- 
nically considered  subjects  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, which  status  is  beyond  their  control  and 
contrary  to  their  wishes;  and 

Whereas  by  the  declaration  by  this  Con- 
gress tnat  a  ttate  of  war  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria-Hunsary  these 
said  Bohemians.  Moravians.  Slovaks,  Poles, 
Ruthenlcns.  Serbs,  Croatians.  Slovenes.  Ital-' 
lans,  and  Rumanians  at  present  serving  this 
country  in  the  tevcral  branches  cf  its  crmed 
forces  who  have  not  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
who,  having  declared  their  Intention  to  be- 
come citizens  of  the  United  States,  have 
never  become  fully  naturalized,  are  immedi- 
ately considered  alien  enemies,  thereby  being 
restrained  in  their  patriotic  desire  to  serve 
this  country  whole-heartedly  and  devotedly 
and  to  give  their  all  to  aid  the  caure  of  hu- 
manity and  democracy;  and 

Whereas  they  and  all  other  people  of  these 
states  and  provinces  who  are  noncombatants 
would  be  barred  from  entering,  working  con- 
ducting business,  or  residing  within  certain 
territories  prohibited  to  alien  enemies;  and 

Whereas  such  condition  would  cause  a  grave 
wrong  and  Irreparable  Injury  to  peoples  whose 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  country  stands 
unquestioned  and  unchallenged,  and  who  un- 
selfishly and  unreservedly  have  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  said  Bohemians, 
Moravians,  Slovaks,  Ruthenians.  Poles,  Serbs 
Croatians,  Slovenes,  Italians,  and  Rumanians,' 
be.  ana  they  are  hereby,  specifically  excluded 
from  the  classification  of  alien  enemies  wher- 
ever such  claMlflcatton  now  exists,  as  to  the 
subjects  of  Austria-Hungary,  by  reason  of  any 
act  of  Congreaa  of  the  United  Statn  or  regu- 
lations eelabllihed  by  the  President  of  the 
UnllPd  State*  and  under  such  rules  nnd  r«g- 
uiation*  as  the  Preaident  may  from  time  to 
tim«  promulgate. 

Ho.  a,  Thst  the  said  Bohemlsns,  MoravU 
ana,  fliovflka,  Pol*"»,  nutheniHita,  Marb*,  Oroe- 
imna,  MInvanaa,  ItniinhM,  and  Mmnenisns 
ahnll  not  b«  Iwrrod  from  iha  armaU  forces  of 
the  Uniurl  Miatt-a  due  i<i  their  aiatus  as  (un* 
wilting)  aubieflts  of  AustrlR'Nungery  end 
that  they  ahsll  be  euH/Ml  to  the  operation  of 
the  ieieotive  Draft  Mi, 


f Miir  Altacki  by  WttUr  Wineliftt 
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Mr.  DIM/  Mr /  AfN'MM  »f ,  un4$f  \h¥§  tt 
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me    over    the    Blue    Network    Sunday. 
March  2S,  1944: 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  asked  for  time  on 
this  program  because  of  certain  false  state- 
ments made  about  me  and  the  Committee 
on  Un-American   Activities,  of  which  I  am 
chairman.    I  do  not  intend  to  exchange  in- 
sults with  Mr.  Wincheil.    I  do  not  question 
anyone's  right  to  criticize  Congress.     Whlla 
I  am  interested  in  replying  to  the  false  state- 
ments many  times  repeated  on  this  prcgram, 
I  am  more  concerned  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  Am?rican  people  on  one  of  the  moat  sin- 
ister forces   this   Nation   has   ever   faced— a 
highly    organized   and    well-financed    enter- 
prise to  destroy  by  villiflcatiou  the  character 
cf  any  public  man  who  gets  in  the  way  of  the 
objectives  of   the   groups  who   manege   and 
finance  this  offensive. 

It  is  difllcult  in  a  few  minutes  to  describe 
the  technique  of  these  men.  We  are  at  war. 
Treason  and  sedition  are  igly  words.  These 
spaciallsu  in  villiflcatlon  would  not  dare 
Charge  reputable  men  with  sedition.  Eut 
they  have  found  a  means  by  which,  through 
innuendo  and  indirection,  they  can  select  a 
victim  and  smear  him  with  the  odium  of 
treason  while  skirting  the  edge  of  libel  laws 
Let  me  Illustrate  this. 

First,  they  find  an  offender  who  Is  really 
guilty  of  sedition.  Then,  without  chaiging 
you  with  that  offense,  they  merely  mention 
your  name  repeatedly  in  connection  with  his. 
They  Identify  you  with  his  guilt  by  Indirec- 
tion, Recently  the  Government  Indicted  30 
people  for  sedition.  Using  these  persons  as  a 
base,  Mr.  Wincheil  tells  you  about  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  with  you  the  impres- 
sion that  I  and  my  committee  are  protecting 
them.  He  Infers  that  the  committee  had  in- 
formation about  them  which  It  delitierately 
withheld.  Another  time  he  says  in  his  column 
that  1  am  planning  to  Investigate  h!m  and 
Will  time  the  investigation  to  coincide  With 
the  dale  of  their  trial  in  order  to  distract 
public  attention  from  their  guUt  and  create 
a  reasonable  doubt  In  their  favor.  Then 
he  tflls  rou  our  committee  has  done  nothing 
to  expose  American  Fascist  groups. 

What  he  is  saying  in  all  this,  by  In- 
nuendo. Is  that  I  cm  shielding  Nazis  and 
plotting  to  divert  attention  from  their  trial 
after  Cesertlng  my  sworn  duty  to  Investi- 
gate them. 

Actually  ths  facts  are  precLdy  the  rc- 
vttn-:.  Our  committee  began  Its  woik  In 
Augtist  1030.  Since  Ihen  we  hsvs  msmincd 
178  witnesses  whose  testimony  dealt  wholly 
with  Axis  activities,  Ibet  Ustlmony  fills 
ovsr  4,000  rrlitted  psg^a.  We  have  seiiitd 
lh«lr  f^lra  Otir  record*  are  one  of  the  mtst 
extanalva  in  rsUtenca  on  the  subjvrt,  Wo 
have  iMued  seven  lepntta  on  NgM,  yieelet, 
end  Japanese  agents  tin  a,  Wa  have  opened 
them  to  the  press  Mr  Winrhril  himself  has 
used  them,  and  when  he  did  1  thanked  ttlm 
Ks  I  did  other  reporters  end  eommenuieyg. 
In  the  last  I  years  A,Af7  agenu  from  tlie 
F  II,  I„  Naval  and  Military  lntalil|enM,  SBd 
oth«r  (lovarninaiit  agfridra  have  gtMf  to 
our  Wakhingion  om(«>  tur  infuimBUoii.  Otir 
>«<Ki'inai  ooisas  In  New  Yoik,  (.'hi«ago,  and 

LuB  Angelea  have  similarly  elded  thoueeude  of 

federal  aganis. 
Ur  WuMhell  has  (alkrd 

forilKOMiinM  iflal  of  the  gO 

for  addition   In  ffttkimi 

this  e  >mmi(i,ee  did  Mmn 

•mmerit,   No  man  hn^wii 

Nldite  fttieU  a  MAtMMhl/   9 

iNfht,  Uf.  0,  Mm  itlMfi 

in  fh«  Atl^fi«|f  OMfrtTf...^  ^  ™  -p-w 

with  hie  affeHf«  »n$  wifM  im  mmA  mm, 

m    $ht-iim0l,i§    m    m    IMfd    M    ftMffHfr 

These  f*mM  f hiefly  fpf  MM  AIM  •nUd  m« 
4i9U4  ^mttuM  eeiaed  Itf  Mi  fMMMfieg  m 


a  Id  MMtll  4h« 
-  iiMheted 
He  tm  said 
MH  file  (lov 
lueta  wttiM 
the  ihHlet* 
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1838.  1980.  and  1040.  An  official  of  the  De- 
partment of  Jxatlce  recently  stated  that  79 
percent  of  the  evidence  to  be  need  in  these 
trUls  was  supplied  by  ovir  committee.  0\ir 
committee  exposed  Blind  Leaders  Kuhn  and 
Konat  and  they  went  to  lail.  We  exposed 
•  flock  of  German  and  Italian  agencies, 
whereupon  the  Oovemment  dosed  their  con- 
sulates and  sent  their  agents  to  Jail  or  out 
~€it  the  country.  Our  committee  exposed, 
Ioi«  i«o.  William  Dudley  PeUey.  George  B. 
Deatberage.  James  True,  Parker  Sage,  Wil- 
liam R.  Lyman.  Garland  Alderman,  and 
others  now  under  indictment.  Now.  in  the 
presence  of  these  facts,  why  does  Mr.  Wln- 
chell  say  we  are  protecting  these  people? 

Well,  let  me  clear  this  up.  These  smearers 
are  not  interested  in  exposing  Nazi  agents 
here.  That  Job  has  already  been  thoroughly 
done  by  the  F.  B.  I.,  the  Naval  and  Military 
Intelligence  units  and  our  committee.  They 
are  interested  in  using  ihe  exposure  of  these 
Nazi  agents  to  destroy  their  political  oppo- 
nents by  linking  through  innuendo  the 
names  of  reptitable  and  loyal  citizens  to  these 
Nasi  agents  to  punish  them  because  of  their 
opposition  to  the  objectives  of  this  'smear 
bund  "  B«y  crime  is  not  my  failure  to  expose 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  agencies,  because  the 
public  records  show  1  have  exposed  them. 
My  crime  Is  my  refusal  to  Join  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  character  assassination  by  using 
the  power  of  our  committee  to  smear  loyal 
citizens.  It  is  my  insistence  rn  investigat- 
ing. «s  well.  Commimlst  Party  members  and 
fellow  traveOers  and  those  who  echo  their 
party  IUm. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  this.  Mr.  Wtnchell  Is  not 
In  himself  important.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  made  a  living  peddling  bedroom 
keyhole  scandal  to  the  American  people. 
Now.  of  course,  a  man  in  that  business  can 
get  an  enormotis  audience  on  the  radio.  Mr. 
WlncheU  with  his  big  audience  also  has  a 
n^aW^'  value.  He  can  be  used  as  a  trans- 
■rtalOD  belt  to  deliver  political  propaganda, 
handing  it  on.  sandwiched  in  between  his 
collection  of  cUvorces.  inadelitlcs  and  other 
social  derelictkMM.  In  thU  case  Mr.  Wincbell 
is  being  used  as  a  tran«mis»lon  belt  to  deliver 
Into  millions  of  ears  damaging  sUtements. 
half  truths,  cunningly  slanted  Implications 
rifrtinfil  to  Impugn  the  loyalty  and  to  destroy 
the  characters  of  American  public  men  who 
oppose  the  obJecUves  of  these  groups  and 
to  break  down  ccnQdence  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States 

I  hope  Mr.  Wlnchell  will  not  say  that  he  Is 
not  being  so  used.'   Becatise  he  has  freely, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously,  admitted  It. 
Only  last  Sunday  he  told  us  that  someone 
had  charged  that  he  had  been  kicked  out  of 
the  Navy.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
kicked  out  or  not.    1  am  not  interested.    But 
I  am  Interested  in  his  own  account  of  his 
departure  from  the  Navy.     He  said  he  had 
been  removed  from  active  to  inactive  duty 
•for  rearons  which  cannot  be  told  until  after 
the  war  ••    Here  are  his  own  words:    "When  I 
demanded  active  duty  for  the  fourth  time,  I 
was  Instructed  to  stay  on  the  radio  with  the 
following  words:  "Some  men  must  go  over- 
seas to  be  shot  and  some  must  stay  over  here 
to  be  subbed  in  the  back.' "    Now.  I  ask.  who 
told  Walter  Winchell  that?     He  says  he  can- 
not tell  until  the  war  ends.     But  he  admtts 
be  is  under  wders  from  some  powerful  per- 
son, from  whom  he  is  willing  to  take  orders, 
to  sUy  on  the  radio.     For  what  purpose?    To 
sell  beauty  preparations  as  a  part  of  the  war 
effort?    Of  course  not.    He  was  ordered  to 
stay  on  the  radio  to  do  what  he  is  doing-^to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  "smear  bund."^  to 
intimidate  its  o|^>onents  and  to  discredit  the 
Congress.     But  who  is  this  "smear  bund"? 
Who  Is  this  great  personage  with  so  much 
power  that  he  can  reach  into  the  Navy  to 
keep  Mr.  Winchell  on  the  air  and  off  the  sea 
for  propaganda  purposes:  and  who  is  so  ex- 
alted that  his  name  cannot  be  breathed  un- 
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til  the  war  ends?    Who  are 
leagued  with  him  in  this  st 
can  enterprise  of  smearing 
What  are  their  bbjectlves? 
The  President  appeals 
people  for  unity.    But  at 
man  Is  busy  weekly  on  the 
papers,  hurling  Insults 
patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  various  public  leaders, 
elect  them. 

Typical  of  these  insults 
has  broadcast  m  the  past  3 
lowing:  "The  only  trouble 
indictments  is  that  while  t 
in  court  some  of  their 
Congress."    Then,  again,  he 
country  needs  are  some 
or,    better    still, 
among  the  men  who  make 
own  laws."     A  ticw  low  was 
tember  7,   1942.  when  he 
Hitler '8  American  pals  have 
too  many  have  been 
the  air  he  has  used  the 
vulgar  politicians  in 
to  the  Members  of  that 
equally    vicious   and    untr^ 
appearing  in  his  coltmin 
ten:  "Congress  includes 
'sttmiblebiuns'  in  the 
few  weeks  ago  he  referred 
Representatives  as  the 
Bibles."     What.  I  ask.  in  the 
is  accomplished  for  unity 
Who   is   responsible   for 
people  want  to  know.     If 
tool,  who  is  handling  that 
obvious  to  every  fair 
citizen  that  such  false  and 
tend   to   undermine   the 
people  in  the  legislative 
ernment.     What  could  be  a 
to  this  country  in  time  of 
Mr.  Winchell.  you  have 
about  tolerance.     What 
erant     than     these     im- 
Such  attacks  are  the  chief 
fascism  and  the  very 
You.  Mr.  Winchell.  seem 
that  those  who  expect 
should  practice  tolerance 

This  would  be  serious  If 
the  only   Charlie   McCarthy 
bund."     He  is,  however. 
Who  are  they?     Who  is 
American  people  would  11 
premise  you  that  Congress 
One  word  more.     I  have 
ing  men      That  is  the  smi 
subversive  offensive 
bulwark  of  your  freedom, 
freedom  and  destroy  the 
and  you  will  have  lost 
I  warn  you  that  there  is 
carefully  organized  and 
geroosly  intelligent  and 
to  undermine  the  author!^ 
prestige  of  Congress  in  the 
up  an  all-powerful  central 
prograln  of  villflcation  is 
committee  has  already 
persons    and    organization 
movement.      In  a  short 
mafiy  others  and  before 
are  going  to  tell  you  th( 
are  going  to  find  out  and 
plying  the  brains  and  who 

Fellow  Americans,  we 
two  wars.     One  is  a  war  of 
planes,  and  ships.      The 
ideologies,    rtunors. 
assassinations,     subverslvi 
propagands  that  seek  to 
tive    government.      We 
these  wars  to  preserve  our 
antee  that  when  my  boy 
our  loved  ones  return  tram 
they  will  find  the  same 
waving  triumphantly  over 


other  groups 

r^nge.  un-Ameri- 

into  silence? 


the   American 

same  time  this 

ilr.  dally  in  the 

whjch   impugn   the 

Congress  and 

the  people  who 


wllich  Mr.  Winchell 

years  is  the  fol- 

irlth  the  sedition 

defendants  are 

are  still  in 

said.  "What  the 

criminal  trials 

especially 

and  break  their 

reached  on  Sep- 

dtaled:     "Many  of 

>een  arrested  but 

Also  on 

"cheap  and 

in  reference 

He  has  been 

in   statements 

he  has  writ- 

of  the  sorriest 

And  only  a 

to  the  House  of 

of  reprehen- 

name  of  fairness, 

3y  such  attacks? 

I   think   the 

WlncheU  is  a 

1  ool?     It  must  be 

and  patriotic 

malicious  attacks 

confidence  of  the 

of  our  Gov- 

greater  disservice 


tlons  of  freedom  for  which  they  fotight  and 
bled  and  for  which  their  gallant  comrade* 
died. 


cot  Id 

Ai  lerican 


essenre 


tole  ance 


on: 


Cor  gr  ess 


yoi  r 


in  egrated 


lad  much  to  say 
be  more  Intol- 
attacks? 
characteristics  of 
of  Intolerance, 
have  forgotten 
from  others 
tl  temselves. 
Ar.  Winchell  were 
of   the   "smear 
ily  one  of  many, 
b^lnd  them?     The 
to  know,  and  I 
vlll  soon  find  out. 
spoken  of  smear- 
llest  part  of  this 
is  the   last 
Win  the  war  for 
]  ower  of  Congress 
freedom.      Now 
,n  this  country  a 
and  dan- 
live  movement 
and  destroy  the 
interest  of  setting 
executive.      This 
]  art  of  that.    Our 
many  of  the 
who   form   this 
tltne  we  will  expose 
get  through  we 
full  story.      We 
you  who  is  sup- 
s  paying  the  bills, 
really  fighting 
men,  guns,  tanks, 
other  is  a  war  of 
character 
activities,     snd 
destroy  representa- 
njust    win    both    of 
reedom  and  guar- 
wd  your  boy  and 
this  awful  conflict 
Stars  and  Stripes 
the  same  instltu- 


exi  Qsed 


ve 


t4ll 


ire 


into]  erance. 


Fanlty  Distribation  of  Oilseed  Meals 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  farmers  of  this  country  are  en- 
gaged in  the  biggest  food  production  ef- 
fort in  the  history  of  agriculture.  The 
responsible  governmental  agencies  are 
making  daily  appeals  to  the  farmers  to 
produce  more  and  still  more.  The  re- 
sponse evidences  a  desire  to  comply  with 
this  governmental  request.  There  are, 
however,  some  things  going  on  in  con- 
nection with  this  program  that  the 
farmer  cannot  understand.  He  writes 
to  his  Representatives  in  Congress  and 
says,  "How  can  I  produce  more  when 
jrou  take  my  help  from  me?  How  can  I 
produce  more  when  you  take  my  help 
and  yet  fail  to  offset  this  loss  by  refus- 
ing me  adequate  machinery?  How  can 
I  produce  more  when  the  Government 
directs  the  flow  of  essential  oilseed 
meals  to  areas  where  it  will  not  produce 
as  much  as  I  can  produce?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  real  and  vital 
problems  to  farmers  in  the  great  Middle 
West,  which  Is  actually  the  bread  basket 
for  the  world  today.  I  shall  deal  with 
one  of  tiiem. 

The  War  Pood  Administration  Is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  formu- 
lating this  vital  program.  It  has  the 
power  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
essential  feeds  where  it  wills.  I  submit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not  doing  a  very 
good  Job  at  this  time.  The  tables  below 
have  been  prepared  by  me  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  th  Chief  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
N.  E.  Dodd. 

I  make  the  charge  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous default  in  the  distribution  of  these 
feeds.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
not  going  into  the  best  food  producing 
areas  as  appears  from  the  tables. 

Table  in  shows  the  20  leading  States 
in  livestock  food  production.  Iowa  tops 
the  list  in  the  big  six,  followed  by  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Missouri, 
and  Texas.  Yet  in  the  distribution  of 
these  feeds  Iowa  is  fourth.  Illinois  is 
third,  and  Miimesota  is  ninth.  Wiscon- 
sin is  fourteenth.  Missouri  is  eighth,  and 
Texas  is  first.  Why.  this  kind  of  distri- 
bution if  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  Interested  in  producing  more  food? 
Why  not  put  it  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good? 

Now  examine  table  II.  Tou  will  note 
that  Mississippi  ranks  seventh  in  feeds 
received,  yet  it  is  twentieth  in  volume  of 
food  produced.  North  Carolina  is  thir- 
teenth on  list  for  receiving  oil  seed  meals, 
yet  occupies  the  nineteenth  place  of 
fooda   produced.     Other    examples    of 
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faulty  distribution  can  be  seen  by  quick 
glance  at  the  tables,  so  further  citation 
is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  this 
problem  is  charged  with  politics  and  if 
not  corrected  the  food  program  for  1944 
will  be  seriously  impaired.  The  time  to 
act  is  now.  On  December  2,  1943.  I  in- 
troduced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
69  which  aims  to  correct  the  abuses  in- 
dicated herein;  it  would  order  the  War 
Food  Administration  to  direct  the  flow  of 
necessary  oil  meal  feeds  to  those  States 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
Further,  it  will  prevent  Government  poli- 
ticians from  playing  politics  with  the 
feed  business. 

Tablb  l.—Di3tribution  of  oilseed  meals,  by 
States,  March  1944 


By 

proces- 
sors 


Alabama 

P.03S 

Ariions- 

2.456 

Arkansas 

R.2B« 

California........ 

J6,  4»6 

Colorado 

1.955 

("oniK-tticut 

M6 

Delaware 

ywa 

Florida.......... 

4,052 

•  <«>riria. 

v.  449 

Idaho  

260 

Illinois........... 

29.  AI4 

liidiaiia.......... 

8,313 

l"wa 

22.139 

Kansas 

^782 

Kentucky 

4.220 

Louisiana. 

4.833 

Maine 

130 
2.248 

Maryland 

Massaehust'tts... 

1.  575 

Michigan 

2,V» 

Minnesota .... 

18.338 

Mississippi...... 

12. «« 

Missouri 

14.P35 

Montana... 

6711 

Nebraska 

8,018 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

e?2 

New  Jersey 

i.m 

New  Meiieo 

l.Ton 

New  York 

82.P10 

North  Parol ina.. 

10,415 

North  Dakota... 

4^10 

Ohio 

18.2«2 
13.437 

Oklahoma 

Or<uon 

1.748 
8,698 

Tennsvlvania 

Khntle  Island  ... 

ra 

Foiith  rnrolina.. 

i,m 

Fonth  Dakota... 

m) 

Tennessee 

14.343 

Texas 

43,141 

590 

1,830 

Itah 

Vermont 

Vlrpinia 

3.730 
8,177 

Washinfftnn 

M'est  Nirjrinla 

2M) 

AVlseonsIn 

8,433 

Vyumiug 

ISO 

By  War 

Food 
-Admin- 
istration 


1.800 

i.auo 

2.400 

9,(00 

2.000 

410 

300 

CO 

1.800 

1.000 

6,100 

2.500 

7,000 

«,noo 

1,500 
2,000 

150 
2,100 

500 
ZhOQ 
2.000 
2,300 
7.000 

600 
3.500 

200 

aw 

900 
4.000 
8,000 
8,500 

ISO 
COOO 
3,000 
2.«)0 
4.300 
60 

fOO 

610 
2.400 
12,000 
1.200 
1.620 
1,500 
1000 

000 
6.000 
1.800 


Total 


Live- 
stock 
products 
sales,  1942 


lasss 

3,056 

1Q,0B« 

2S,49« 

3,«S6 

1.066 

2,206 

4.142 

11.249 

1,260 

34.614 

ia813 

29,939 

12,782 

6,720 

6,833 

280 

4,348 

2,075 

4.668 

2a  338 

23,199 

21.935 

1.070 

11,518 

200 

872 

2.803 

6.700 

40,910 

13,915 

MO 

24,262 

16,437 

19.748 

12,898 

120 

(1, 268 

1,390 

16.743 

65.141 

1,790 

3.4.W 

^^39 

6,177 

880 

13,432 

2,  GOO 


64.784 

40,181 

77. 601 

361,715 

137.346 

63.301 

47.835 

36.933 

67.817 

84.285 

626.499 

411.313 

1,011,392 

348.  1.32 

141817 

4:1.  701 

3.%  561 

72.  .MO 

7a  233 

241,004 

6.12.486 

.14.214 

442.669 

t«,524 

333.427 

Ifi. 826 

23,988 

8.5.201 

65.117 

341,  .178 

67.103 

1  in,  781 

399,171 
I'A  767 
100,  429 
287.126 
9.331 

30,881 
172,951 
112,692 
421.449 

54,160 

51.209 
106.920 
II 5.  .336 

48.  .W 
61.1.  925 

47,  726 


Tablc  n— Distribution  of  oilseed  meals  in  20 
States,  March  1944 


• 

Total  tons 
received 

Total  live- 
stock 
products 
sale,  1942 

1.  Teias 

2.  New  York 

3.  Illinois 

4.  Iowa 

6.  ("alifornia... '.*' 

65,141 
4a  910 
34.614 
2a,»3» 
26,496 
24.262 
23,199 
21.935 
2a  338 
19.748 
16.743 
16.437 
13.915 
13.  432 
U8»> 

421.449 
34 1,  .178 
62<'.,  499 
1.011.392 
361.  715 

6.  Ohio 

SW  171 

7.  Mississippi 

54  214 

8.  MfcBourV. 

442.ri'i9 

9.  Minnesota... 

632.4*5 

JO.  Orefoo 

10a429 

II.  Tennessee 

112.692 
193.767 
67.103 
61.1,  tf26 
287,  12G 

12.  Oklahoma 

13.  North  Carolina 

14.  Wisconsin  .  

15.  rtunsylvania 

Table  U.— Distribution  of  oilseed  meals  in  20 
Slates.  March  1944— Continued 


r 

Total  tons 
received 

Total  Uv 

stock 
products 
sak,  1942 

16.  Kansas 

12.7S2 
11.518 
11.249 
10.813 

iao96 

848,132 
3.33,427 

67.817 
411.313 

77.601 

17.  Nebraska-...  . 

18.  Geomia 

19.  Indiana 

iO.  .Arkansas 

14. 
15. 


Table  m.— Twenty  States  producing  largest 
volume  livestock  products.  1944 

1.  Iowa 1,011,392 

2.  Illinois 626.  499 

3.  Minnesota- 532.486 

4.  Wisconsin 515.925 

6.  Missouri 442,669 

6.  Texas 421,' 449 

7.  Indiana 411.313 

8.  Ohio ,       399.171 

9.  California 361.715 

10.  Kansas '  348. 132 

11.  New  York 34l!578 

12.  Nebraska 333,427 

13.  Pennsylvania .       287,  126 

Oklalioma ,       195. 767 

Tennessee 112,  692 

16.  Oregon 100,429 

17.  Arkansas .         77,601 

18.  Georgia 67,817 

19.  North  Carolina 67, 103 

20.  Mississippi 54,214 

1 78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.;  H.  Con.  Res.  59;  in  the 

House  of  Representatives,  December  2,  1943; 
Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency] 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congresa  that  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator or  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Qovermnent.  Including  any  Government- 
owned  or  Government -controlled  corpora- 
tion— 

(1)  In  acquiring,  selling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of  protein  meal;  or 

(2)  in  imposing  upon  processors,  grinders, 
or  other  persons  any  requirements  or  restric- 
tions with  respect  to  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
position or  the  shipment,  delivery,  or  distri- 
bution of  protein  meal, 

should  so  act  as  to  instire  distribution  of 
protein  meal  among  the  several  States  on 
the  basijB  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  live- 
stock units  in  such  States. 


L.  S.  M.  F.  T« 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECnCtTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  L.  S.  M. 
P.  T.— L.  S.  M.  P.  T.  This  well-known 
Lucky  Strike  selling  radio  slogan  has 
been  dinned  into  the  ears  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  months  past.  The  Hart- 
ford Courant  suggests  that  the  connota- 
tion of  those  initials  be  changed  to  stand 
for  Less  Spending  Means  Fewer  Taxes. 
L.  S.  M.  P.  T.— Less  Spending  Means 


Fewer  Taxes.  American  taxpayers  would 
respond  to  this  ralljing  call. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  adding 
this  editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant 
of  March  ]  8  of  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

"L.  8.  M.  F.  T.- 

It  may  be  taking  an  almost  unfair  td^ 
vantage  of  a  citizenry  still  weakened  by  their 
bout  with  Form  1040.  and  still  with  that  worn 
and  palsied  feeling  as  though  they  had  been 
put  through  the  wringer — In  many  instances, 
literally  true.  Nonetheless,  this  is  as  propi-  ' 
tious  a  moment  as  any  in  which  to  sjjeak  cf 
governmental  expenditures  to  those  who  have 
Just  paid  through  the  nose. 

We  Americans  have  become  virtually  cal- 
loused and  shock  proof  when  it  comes  to  Gov- 
ernment -spending.  Nobody  begrudges  for 
an  liistant  the  necessary  war  expenditures, 
which  incidentally  amounted  in  February 
alone,  to  more  than  $7,800,000,000.  or  better 
than  $300,000,000  a  day.  But.  aside  from 
that,  for  the  past  decade  or  more,  money  has 
been  dispensed  from  Washington  with  all  the 
abandon  of  the  fictional  Mr.  Brewster  trying 
to  throw  away  his  millions — only  nowadays 
we  do  it  with  blllicas.  Reflect  soberly  on  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $88,000,000,000,  a  sxtm  Impoeslble  to 
visualize. 

Not  all  of  this  went  for  necessary  or  even 
desirable  ends.  Some  of  it  went  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  thousands  of  offlceholden  living 
fatly  on  overstuffed  Government  pay  rolls. 
Other  millions  went  for  housing  projects  that 
will  never  be  used.  Blithely  Government  of- 
ficials toes  away  a  mere  $135,000,000  on  the 
Canol  project  in  the  Canadian  wilderness. 
And  even  more  recently  Secretary  Ickes  speaks 
of  another  paltry  $166,000,000  for  an  oU  pipe 
line  in  Arabia. 

Some  of  these  fantastic  expenditures  In 
themselves  would  normally  constitute  a  ma- 
jor national  financial  scandal.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  case  of  Basic  Magnesium,  Inc., 
on  which  the  Government  squandered  $133,- 
000.000  in  8  transaction  that  the  Truman 
committee  has  described  as  "the  most  out- 
rageous and  unjustified  contract  proposed  In 
connection  with  the  war  program  •  •  • 
a  wholly  unwarranted  gift  of  Government 
funds  to  a  newly  organized  corporation  that 
had  no  financial  resources  and  only  the  most 
meager  experience."  Where  this  money  went 
may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  Basic  Mag- 
nesium had  700  "executives"  on  its  pay  roll, 
of  whom  100  received  salaries  In  nctm  of 
$8,000  a  year. 

The  list  could  be  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended to  prove  conclusively  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  gone  hog  wild  in  spending,  so 
that  not  even  Congress  has  any  idea  of  how 
the  money  is  spent  or  even 'who  is  spend- 
ing it. 

Some  of  the  realities  of  this  situation  wers 
confronted  by  the  average  citizen  on  March 
15  when  he  went  through  the  financial 
wringer.  If  the  pain  seemed  great,  remem- 
ber— this  is  only  the  beginning.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  country  if  those  in  high  places 
adopted  for  awhile  the  well-known,  cigarette- 
selling  radio  slogan  that  has  been  dinned 
Into  the  ears  of  the  American  people  for 
months  past.  That  is  "L.  S.  M.  F.  T.,"  and  by 
this  time  you  hardly  need  to  translate  it  for 
the  average  listener-in. 

Our  suggestion  is  that  the  connotation  of 
those  initials  be  changed  to  stand  for:  "Less 
Spending  Means  Fewer  Taxes."  This  is  a 
rallying  call  to  which  wide-awake  American 
citizens  would  gladly  respond. 
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CWil  Aeronantict  Board's  Interpretation 
•I  CtU  AcroBantks  Act  of  lt38,  Strait- 
Jackets  AaKrican  Merchant  Marine 


^XXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cALtrocHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27, 1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
pretation which  has  been  placed  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  places  the  American 
merchant  marine  m  a  strait  jacket  which 
destroys  its  ability  to  compete  with  other 
maritime  nations.  This  will  ultimately 
stifle  the  American  merchant  marine. 

The  building  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  is  as 
fundamental  to  our  national  defense  as 
is  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  Navy.  The  merchant  marine  is 
one  of  the  four  main  links  in  our  chain 
of  national  defense,  composed  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  marchant  marine, 
and  the  air  service.  It  is  the  link  in  this 
chain  that  provides  the  sinews  to  both 
our  Army  and  Navy.  Without  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine,  our  Army  over- 
and  our  Navy  would  both  be  help- 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  essential 
that  we  build  and  maintain  the  finest 
possible  merchant  marine  to  strengthen 
our  national  defense. 

Before  the  war  the  United  States  pro- 
duced at  least  10  percent  more  goods 
than  it  consumed.  The  technological 
advances  made  during  the  war  makes  it 
now  appear  that  we  may  produce  even 
more  when  our  peacetime  economy  is  re- 
stored. These  surplus  commodities  must 
be  sold  in  foreign  markets.  Our  mer- 
chant marine  is  the  agency  that  finds 
these  foreign  markets  and  we  must  en- 
courage this  development  of  our  post- 
war trade  to  give  employment  in  this 
country.  The  limitations  placed  upon 
our  merchant  marine  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  must  be  re- 
moved and  if  the  C.  A.  B.  refuses  to  do 
this,  then  other  administrative  or  legis- 
lative means  must  be  utilized  to  over- 
come the  decisions  of  the  C.  A.  B.  It 
should  not  be  permitted  to  thwart  na- 
tional Interests  as  a  whole. 

No  right-minded  person  would  seek  to 
retard  the  development  of  American 
aviation,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  by 
reason  of  what  it  means  to  our  Nation's 
security  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  to  our 
economy  in  time  of  peace.  By  the  same 
token  this  applies  equally  to  our  mer- 
chant marine,  the  efficiency  of  which 
must  not  be  destroyed  to  benefit  avia- 
tion. 

Those  who  have  the  genuine  interest 
of  American  aviation  at  heart  will  recos- 
nise  the  interdependence  of  aviation  and 
our  merchant  marine  in  transoceanic 
commerce,  in  the  same  manner  that 
aviation  interests  of  friendly  foreign 
maritime  nations  have,  and  they  will  en- 
courage the  removal  of  this  strait 
Jacket  from  our  merchant  marine. 
When  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Act  of  1938 
was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,    amendments    to    the 
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.    Mr.  Speak- 
my  remarks  in 


the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  policy  as  to  federally 
owned  lands  by  the  Tuolumne  County 
Board  of  Supervisors.  This  declaration 
of  policy  clearly  sets  forth  the  position  of 
the  local  governments  In  my  district  re- 
garding what  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
serious  single  problem  faced  by  the  coun- 
ty governments  of  the  mountain  counties 
of  California: 

DECLARATION  OT  POLICT  AS  TO  FEDEKALLT  OWNED 
LANDS 

To  all  lovers  of  jtLstice  and  the  American  way 
of  life,  whithersoever  dispersed: 
It  is  an  unfortunate  but  peculiar  trait  of 
human  natur*  that  the  average  person  sel- 
dom shows  a  sympathetic  interest  In  the  woes 
and  tribulations  of  hJs  neighbor  until  he  un- 
expectedly finds  himself  afflicted  with  Uie 
same  malady.  But  when  that  does  occur,  he 
often  emits  a  lustier  howl  than  the  original 
sufferer. 

This  experience  has  been  particularly  true 
In  the  history  of  the  Federal  land  problem. 
Small  counties  like  Tuolumne,  whose  eco- 
nomic future  have  been  seriously  menaced  by 
reason  of  an  extremely  constricted  tax  base, 
have  struggled  and  fought  for  many  years  In 
an  apparently  vain  attonpt  to  gain  two  ob- 
jectives— general  recognition  of  their  plight 
and  Federal  redress  for  their  grievances. 

Progress  was  painfully  slow  until  the  out- 
break Ol"  the  present  World  War.  Then,  with 
the  tremendous  acquisition  of  private  prop- 
erties for  military  purposes,  other  communi- 
ties which  had  enjoyed  an  immunity  from 
Federal  "landltte"  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  their  tax  rolls  were  being  encroached 
xipoa  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  of 
dollars.  The  former  Indifference  has  com- 
pletely vanished  and  In  Its  place  a  mighty 
clamor  Is  heard  from  coast  to  coast  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  Federal  land 
problem. 

However,  the  smaller  counties,  who  were 
the  pioneers  In  the  movement,  again  find 
themselves  laboring  under  a  disadvantage 
and  to  actual  danger  of  bebig  shoved  aside 
in  the  process  of  obtaining  Federal  restitu- 
tion for  wiongs  inflicted  upon  local  govern- 
ment. This  danger  lies  In  the  objection  that 
has  been  raised  to  full  compensation  for 
counties  In  which  Federal  holdings  consist 
mainly  of  national  forest  and  park  lands  or 
other  lands  which  have  never  been  placed 
on  the  local  tax  rolls. 

This  objection,  or  contention.  Is  based 
upon  a  false  assumption,  and  Is  grievously 
vmjust  to  thoue  counties  which,  through  no 
fault  of  tlielr  own,  have  been  deprived  of 
their  potential  tax  bases.  In  humble  Imi- 
tation of  a  famous  and  historic  doctrine  dear 
to  every  patriotic  American  heart,  we  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  namely,  that 
all  the  political  subdivisions  of  these  United 
States  were  created  on  an  equal  ba-sls,  and 
that  they  were  endowed  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  rights 
was  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  expand- 
ing their  tax  bases  until  all  the  lands 
within  thetr  borders  had  gone  on  the  tax  rolls; 
thus  forming  an  adequate  and  substantial 
revenue  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  local 
governments. 

Practically  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mls- 
slailppl  River  exercised  this  right.  By  deny- 
ing this  prlvUege  to  western  States,  the 
people  of  the  West  have  not  only  lost  a 
birthright,  but  have  suffered  a  rank  dis- 
crimination. 

There  Is  another  moral  Issue  Involved 
which  many  well-meaning  people  have  faUed 
to  grasp.  It  la  an  established  and  accepted 
code  of  ethics  that  no  person  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  rights  or  possessions  without 
an  opfKjrtunlty  to  protest  the  proposed 
seiztire.  The  same  great  principle  should 
apply  to  political  entitles.  By  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
directly  affected,  many  political  subdivisions 
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were  suddenly  deprived  forever  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  tax  base.  In 
Tuolumne  County,  for  example,  70  percent 
of  the  potential  tax  base  was  wiped  out. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  or  desire  to  quarrel 
with  the  conservation  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  If  these  vast  areas  are  to  be 
held  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  then  the 
Federal  Government  which  represents  all  the 
people  should  make  suitable  amends  for  the 
Injustice  done  Innocent  citizens  whose  only 
fault  was  in  making  the  mistake  of  building 
their  homes  in  a  region  abounding  In  natural 
resources  and  scenic  beauty. 

There  are  some  who  callously  feel  that 
Tuolumne  County  should  be  Induced  to  wind 
up  its  affairs  and  die  as  a  political  subdi- 
vision. Such  persons  either  forget  or  Ignore 
the  fact  that  it  was  this  section  which  cradled 
California  and  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
Join  the  great  sisterhood  of  American  States 
while  still  an  Infant  In  years.  Let  no  one 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  our  Union  was 
preserved  In  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War 
because  the  Americans  of  the  North  were  more 
Courageous  and  Intelligent  than  the  Ameri- 
cans of  the  South.  The  northerners  won  be- 
cause they  had  a  bountiful  stream  of  gold 
flowing  Into  their  coffers,  and  that  gold  came 
from  Tuolumne  County  and  the  other  coun- 
ties of  the  mother  lode — all  little  counties 
today. 

These  counties  are  proud  of  their  past  and 
hopeful  for  the  future.  They  do  not  ask  for 
pity  or  charity.  All  they  ask  is  simple  Justice 
in  order  that  they  may  continue  to  function 
as  self-respecting  American  communities.  To 
this  end  they  Invite  the  support  and  coopera- 
tion of  every  Individual  and  group  who  l3e- 
lleve  in  the  perpetuation  of  local  government 
as  opposed  to  bureaucratic  control,  and  who 
fully  realize  that  the  great  chain  of  American 
counties  Is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link 
In  a  moral  sense. 

T.  E.  Hunt, 
f.  j.  dondeko, 
Eknest  H.  Hodge, 
M.  C.  Merbell, 
W.  P.  Knoop, 
Tuolujnne  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Attest: 

C.  A.  Dambachxr, 

Clerk. 
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Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  Glenn  E.  Bunnell,  editor  of  the 
Stuart  (Nebr.)  Advocate.  In  presenting 
this  eritorial  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr.  Bun- 
nell is  a  man  particularly  free  from  po- 
htical  bias.  It  is  certain  he  reflects  the 
thinking  of  a  great  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  on  the  farms  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  Nebraska,  It  follows: 
thi  EDrroE's  column 
(By  Glenn  E.  Bunnell) 

As  we  approach  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign  the  people  seem  to  divide  them- 
•elves  Into  three  general  groups.  There  are, 
of  course,  subdivisions  of  these  groups,  but 
for  the  present  we  will  consider  only  the 
tbree  large  units  of  thought. 


First.  There  Is  the  group  composed  of  New 
Dealers  who  favor  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term. 

Second.  There  Is  a  group  of  conservative, 
old-guard  Democrats  who  want  to  see  the 
party  stay  In  power  under  a  new  leader. 

Third.  The  ever-growing  group  who  favor 
the  complete  or  clean  sweep  of  the  present 
administration  and  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President. 

It  Is  between  the  first  and  third  groups 
that  the  main  battle  will  be  Joined.  The 
second  group,  while  quite  numerous,  seems 
to  lack  any  great  strength. 

The  planks  in  the  two  platforms  wUl  be 
many,  but  for  the  most  part  they  will  have 
some  bearing  on  the  winning  of  the  war, 
making  the  peace,  and  post-war  readjust- 
ment. 

The  btg  argument  of  the  first  faction  will 
be  based  on  the  old  adage  about  It  being  un- 
wise to  change  horses  In  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  However,  the  third  school  of 
thought  will  point  out  that  while  changing 
horses  In  midstream  may  not  always  be  wise, 
it  would  be  well  to  change  if  the  horse  you 
are  on  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  any 
nearer  to  the  other  shore.  In  such  a  case  it 
may  be  most  advisable  to  get  on  a  horse  that 
seems  stronger  and  better  able  to  breast 
the  current. 

I  am  not  willing  to  say  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration Is  not  doing  all  it  can  to  win 
the  war;  but  I  will  say  that  another  admin- 
istration might  be  able  to  do  more.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  present  administration  has 
committed  Itself  to  certain  policies,  which 
they  know,  or  should  know  by  now,  are  not 
the  best;  but  which  they  cannot  change  or 
abandon  for  very  good  political  reasons.  A 
new  administration,  starting  with  a  clean 
slate,  could  adopt  or  abandon  all  of  the 
present  administration  policies  on  their 
merits,  with  no  political  strings  attached. 
Our  Government,  like  cur  homes.  Is  good, 
but  like  our  homes.  Government  needs  a 
thorough  cleaning  every  so  often. 

In  addition  to  winning  the  war,  the  ad- 
ministration we  put  into  power  next  Novem- 
ber, will  have  to  make  the  peace,  decide  this 
country's  International  policy,  and  guide  us 
through  the  readjustment  period  after  the 
peace  is  made. 

A  good-neighbor  policy  looks  like  a  fine 
thing,  and  it  Is;  but  we  should  make  these 
good  neighbors  our  friends  by  sound,  honest 
statesmanship  and  a  wise  and  Just  foreign 
policy,  and  not  by  trying  to  buy  friendship. 
No  friendship  worth  having  can  be  purchased 
like  a  load  of  coal  or  a  bunch  of  bananas. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  cannot  render  finan- 
cial aid  to  a  proven  friend  In  need,  but  you 
cannot  buy  a  friend  or  a  neighbor's  loyalty 
with  money,  even  American  money. 

One  more  thing.  If  Roosevelt  is  reelected 
he  will  not  have  a  Congress  with  which  he 
can  work  In  complete  harmony,  but  if  a 
Republican  leader  Is  placed  In  the  White 
House,  It  appears  that  the  legislative  ard 
Executive  branches  of  cur  Government  wUI 
again  be  able  to  work  together,  not  with  one 
as  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  other,  but  In  mu- 
tual respect  of  each  other's  ability  and  alma. 
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HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.   BECKWORIB.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  In  the  CONCRESsioirAL  | 


Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
J.  Clyde  Tomlinson,  general  chairman. 
Gregg  County  war  price  and  rationing 
boards,  to  Mr,  Chester  Bowles.  I  com- 
mend the  letter  to  the  membership  of 
this  House: 

OmcE  or  Pucs  Administxation. 

LonQview,  Tex.,  March  22. 1944. 
Mr.  Chksteh  Bowlks. 

Office  of  Price  Adminiatration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowlxs:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  making  inquiry  as  to 
my  appraisal  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

Under  present  wartime  conditions,  there  Is 
unquestionably  a  definite  place  for  the 
O.  P.  A.  program.  This  Is  particularly  true 
with  regard  to  price  control,  and  the  rationing 
of  certain  scarce  and  critical  necessities.  I 
do,  however,  feel  that  our  regiUatlons  should 
be  simplified  and  reduced  to  an  extreme  min- 
imum, steering  as  far  away  from  regimenta- 
tion as  possible.  Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the 
organization  shotild  be  streamlined  and  ex- 
penses reduced.  Without  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  organizational  set-up,  I  can  see 
little  reason  for  regional  offices  and  their 
staffs  when  district  or  State  offices  would 
suffice. 

Next,  It  is  most  Important  that  discrimi- 
nation be  avoided  in  all  price-control  meas- 
ures, which  has  not  been  done  In  the  past. 
As  an  illustration,  the  people  of  the  South- 
west fully  realize  that  the  rankest  kind  of 
discrimination  has  been  shown  In  fixing  rr.w 
mUk,  crude  oil.  and  other  prices.  The  milk 
price  is  locally  being  taken  care  of  by  sub- 
sidies, but  the  American  people  dislike  sub- 
sidies. Now,  there  Is  a  movement  under  way 
to  subsidize  stripper  oil  well  production.  The 
Independent  oil  producer  only  wants  a  fair 
price  for  his  product,  and  not  in  the  form  of 
a  subsidy.  Crude  oil  today  Is  selling  for  less 
than  In  1937.  while  production  and  discov- 
ery costs  have  constantly  risen.  Integrated 
or  major  companies  have  a  distinct  advan- 
tage through  their  operation  of  transporta- 
tion, manufacturing,  and  marketing  facilities, 
seme  of  which,  I  understand,  are  subsidized. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all 
commodity  prices,  as  well  as  labor,  should 
have  been  frozen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  thereby  not  permitting  the  war  to  in- 
crease the  profits  for  anyone.  You  are  doing 
a  fine  Job  and  represent  a  great  improvement 
over  your  predecessors  In  office,  and  I  trust 
that  you  can  succeed  In  revamping  the  or- 
ganization and  its  fimctlons  In  a  manner 
that  win  completely  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Cltdk  Tomlinson, 
General  Chairman,  Gregg  County 

War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards, 

CC. — Congressman  BxcK worth. 
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HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PEWNSTLVANU 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27, 1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick: 

OOIXAXS    BEFORE    HUMANTTT 

llie  attitude  of  the  American  Government 
toward  the  establishment  of  Palestine  as  a 
zutlonal  home  for  the  Jewish  people  Is  not 
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•ompUnvenUry  Th«  famous  Balfour  Decla- 
nOlon  Inued  In  the  nam*  ai  the  British  Oov- 
«niment  following  the  First  World  War  waa 
a  ftAnt  policy  of  the  GoTernmenta  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Statea.  It  was  hoped 
then  by  the  Allied  Govemmenta  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  homeland  would 
■olve  an  age-oM  problem. 

With  tlila  In  view  the  British  Government 
assumed  a  mandate  over  Palestine,  but  dur- 
-  Ing  the  Munich  period  tlM  then  British  Gov- 
ernment adopted  the  so-called  white  paper 
~.  restricting  Immigration,  land  purchase,  and 
coloniaatlon  of  Palestine  by  Jewish  settlers. 
While  the  British  Eighth  Army  was  fighting 
with  Ita  back  to  the  Sues  Canal  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  were  performing  heroic  deeds  as 
•ommandos  and  as  other  shock  troops. 

Tbe  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  expressed  In  the  simple  words 
ai  the  Senate  resolutlcoi: 

-That  the  United  State*  ahall  tise  Ita  good 
oOees  and  take  appropriate  meaaures  to  the 
^»vi  that  tbe  doora  of  Palestine  shall  be 
opened  for  the  free  entry  of  Jews  Into  that 
- — "vountry,  and  that  there  shall  be  full  op- 
portunity for  colonisation,  so  that  the  Jewish 
people  may  ultimately  reconstitute  Palestine 
as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  conunon- 
wealth," 

There  must  be  some  place  for  the  Jews  of 
■urope  and  Asia  to  go.  They  have  been  dis- 
persed and  massacred  In  Germany.  Poland, 
Russia,  and  other  countries.  Millions  of  them 
are  fugitives.  They  were  making  wonderful 
progress  in  Palestine,  building  modem  towns 
and  cities  and  In  the  development  of  agrl- 
cultiire  until  the  British  pol'cy  changed. 

Now  there  is  another  complication — this 
time  a  serious  one.  The  natural  enemies  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  are  the  Moslems,  whose 
•mm*  turn  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  Mecca  la  In 
Saudi  Arabia.  That  country  has  a  crafty,  de- 
termined ruler  In  the  person  of  Ibn  Baud. 
Just  now  the  American  Government  is  show- 
ering Ibn  Baud  with  gifts.     They  smell  of  oil. 

Arabia  has  fabulous  oU  reserves — the  rlch- 
eet  In  the  world — and  American  caplUl  Is 
there  on  the  ground  floor  There  Is  where 
Secretary  Ickes  o*  the  P.  R.  C.  wants  to  build 
a  pipe  line  at  a  cost  of  •165  000.000  for  the 
trmnaportatlon  of  this  oil  from  the  Persian 
OuU  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Is  this  why  the  United  States  GcTemment 
has  lost  interest  In  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
homeland?  Do  dollars  come  before  hu- 
iltyT 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Hsw  Toax 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27,  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  March  25,  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  cities  and  my 
congressional  district.  Imagine  my  pleasure 
when  I  read  in  the  Blnghamton  Sun  last  week 
an  account  of  the  formation  of  another  Hall 
Purloxigh  Club,  this  time  In  the  tenth  ward 
of  Blnghamton.  The  account  also  carried  the 
plct\ire  of  the  elected  officers:  Mrs.  Janet  Vlr- 
tlUo,  president;  Mrs.  Joseph  Oennarelll,  vice 
prealdent:  Mrs.  Domlnlck  De  Santls,  secre- 
tary: and  lira.  Denny  Lo  Vuolo,  treasoier. 


Allow  me  to  extend  to 
her  fellow  officers  and 

Hall  Furlough  Club  my 
their  future  success.     I 
Masm  will  be  a  source  of 
groups  about  to  organize 
women   know  I   am 
heartedly  behind  them  In 

A  central  council  was 
last  week  at  a  meeting 
Iflss   Septemla    Morlando 
original  Hall  Furlough 
Ident  of  the  central 
wai  chosen  vice  presiden 
Grassl,  president  of  Hall  "" 
of  West  Endlcott,  was  el 
\irer.    I  know  they  will  an 

And  speaking  of 
Republican    Women's 
Pearl  Kllngman  president 

Also  reelected  are  first 
Irene  Excell;  second  vice 
Day:  secretary,  Mrs.  Mona 
Mrs.  Grace  Strickland, 
utlve  committee   Include 
Mrs.  Ruth  Vought,  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Walling. 

The  other  day  I  received 
Republican  ladles,  and  I 

"Mt  Dcab  Mr.  Hall:  A 
of    the   Johnson   City 
Club.  It  was  voted 
your  bin  for  free 
If  there  is  anything  that 
a  club  or  as  individuals, 
to  do  so. 

"With  appreciation  for 
wishes  for  the  future. 
"Very  sincerely. 
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and  whole- 

;helr  fine  work. 

definitely  set  up  this 

in  Johnson  City. 

president  of   the 
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and  Mrs.  Violet 

Club  No.  8, 

seer etary -tr eaa- 

do  a  good  Job. 

Johnson  City's 

Cl^b    reelected    Mrs. 

for  another  year. 

president,  Mrs. 

president,  Mrs.  Jane 
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of  the  exec- 
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Hall 


Endorsement  of  the 
these  ladies  Is  most  gratlf; 
It  will  be  most  encouraging 

Recently,  I  have  been 
ment  from  Republican 
about  what  may  happen 
you   know,   is   a   ~ 
Joe  Martin  told  me  he 
publican   House  of 
elected  In  November 
Washington  Is  certain  of 
dent. 

The  manner  in  which 
City  and  Endlcott  village 
ducted  Is  a  tribute  to  h 
on  the  home  front.    The 
can    candidates    should 
They  have  certainly  set 
rest  of  us  to  live  up  to 
party  harmony  which 
palgn   win  be  followed 
malnder  of  the  year     As 
gulshed  Republican  lead 
recently  said,  this  Is  no 
I  am  In  absolute 
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Ifaders  In  Congress 
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REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  .[.O'BRIEN 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRSSENTATIVES 
Monday.  Marc  i  27, 1944 


Mr.    O'BRIEN    of 

Speaker,  under  leave 
marks,  I  include  the 
of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dfewey  opening  the 
annual  exhibition  of  he  Press  Photog- 
raphers Association  o  New  York,  held 
at  the  Museum  of  Bdc  ace  and  Industry, 


New    York.    Mr. 

X)  extend  my  re- 
following  address 


Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York  City,  and 
broadcast  over  a  coast-to-coast  red  net- 
work on  Friday.  March  24.  1944: 

You  do  not  know  what  a  relief  It  la  to  be 
here  tonight.  This  is  really  a  night  off  for 
me,  the  first  in  weeks.  As  you  know,  the 
New  York  Legislature  has  Jtist  finished  a 
seslon  of  2>ii  months,  probably  the  most 
Intensive  and  constructive  session  ever  held 
at  Albany.  Our  hard-won  State  surplus  of 
$148,000,000  has  been  locked  up  to  provide 
post-war  improvements  and  employment  for 
veterans  and  war  workers.  Taxes  have  been 
kept  down,  every  soldier  and  sailor  from 
New  York  has  been  assured  a  simple,  valid 
ballot,  workmen's  compensation  protected 
from  the  chiselers  and  State  services  have 
been  strengthened  generally. 

So,  last  Sunday  began  the  30-day  bill  period 
during  which  I  mxist  act  upon  some  nine 
hundred  new  laws.  This  is  the  toughest  30 
days  of  the  year  for  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  so  you  will,  perhaps,  understand  why 
I  am  doubly  glad  to  have  a  night  off  with 
you.  here  tonight. 

We  are  here  to  give  fitting  recognition  to 
outstanding  achievement  In  the  field  of  news 
photography.  The  good  reporter,  whether 
he  works  with  the  camera  and  flash  bulb  or 
with  notebook  and  typewriter,  was  never 
more  neceasary  than  he  Is  today  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  us  here  In  America  to  realize 
what  a  precious  thing  we  have  In  a  free 
press  until  we  start  reading  the  unashamed 
falsehoods  offered  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  world  by  what  they  call  news- 
papers. 

We  In  America  have  learned  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  opinion,  between  gossip 
and  actual  events.  We  have  come  to  doubt 
a  news  report  when  fact  Is  adulterated  with 
opinion. 

The  news  and  camera  men  who  report 
to  us  through  the  newspapers,  the  radio,  and 
news  reels  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  America. 
Under  our  system  they  have  to  report  truth- 
fully or  else  they  gradually  die  from  public 
disrespect.  Thanks  to  that  system,  they 
make  us  the  best  Informed  people  In  the 
world.  And  It  Is  throxigh  knowing  the  truth 
that  we  can  keep  ourselves  free. 

Unfortimately,  there  have  been  increasing 
signs  of  late  that  ovir  newspapers  are  being 
denied  the  right  to  print  all  the  news.  Im- 
portant matters  have  repeatedly  been  with- 
held for  months  until  they  leaked  out  and 
became  the  subject  of  such  widespread  gos- 
sip that  they  could  no  longer  be  suppressed. 
Only  now  do  we  learn,  because  It  leaked 
out,  of  the  shooting  down  of  23  transport 
planes  and  the  killing  of  410  American  para- 
troopers In  Sicily  8  months  ago.  Even  after 
a  presidential  broadcast,  we  still  know  pre- 
ciaely  nothing  of  what  really  happened  at 
the  much-heralded  conference  In  Tehran. 
We  only  know  of  the  disquieting  evidences  of 
disunity  which  have  since  occurred  In  the 
Pravda  atUcks  on  the  British  and  the  Vat- 
ican, followed  by  the  startling  repercussions 
brought  out  by  the  President's  announce- 
ment of  the  three-way  aivision  of  the  Italian 
fleet. 

All  of  us  understand  the  necessities  of 
military  censorship.  We  expect  the  military 
authorities  to  withhold  all  news,  such  as 
that  of  troop  movements,  that  could  be  of 
any  aid  to  the  enemy.  But  the  events  of 
which  I  speak  have  not  been  suppressed  to 
keep  Information  from  the  enemy  so  much 
as  to  keep  them  from  our  own  people.  One 
such  Incident  might  be  charged  to  blunder; 
two  such  Incidents  begin  to  lay  the  unpleas- 
ant suspicion  of  administration  policy. 
When  we  find  the  State  Department  request- 
ing the  British  censor  to  suppress  political 
news  sent  to  American  papers  by  American 
correspondents  abroad,  It  begins  to  amount 
to  a  deliberate  and  dangerous  policy  of  sup- 
pression of  the  news  at  home. 
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Despite  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  War 
Information  Service,  we  are  constantly  being 
surprised.  Often  we  learn  of  Important 
events  through  the  pronouncements  of  for- 
eign statesmen  or  by  reading  dispatches 
cabled  back  to  this  country  from  foreign 
papers.  After  making  all  due  allowances 
for  wartime  conditions,  It  still  remains  that 
we  know  far  too  little  about  our  own  for- 
eign policies  and  practically  nothing  about 
our  diplomatic  commitments. 

The  press  of  this  country  has  cooperated 
unanimously  In  voluntary  censorship.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so.  But  the  stakes  In  this 
war  are  too  high  for  It  to  be  fought  In  the 
dark.  The  Issues  are  too  momentous.  It  Is 
time  we  had  light  as  we  fight  for  freedom. 
In  the  days  ahead  we  shall  face  severe 
tests.  We  have  already  grimly  prepared  our- 
selves for  the  coming  Invasion  of  the  Con- 
tinent which  we  know  will  be  hard  and 
bloody. 

The  mothers,  fathers,  wives  of  American 
soldiers  who  are  to  make  that  great  effort 
will  be  brave  and  patient,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been.  But  they  will  demand  that  they 
be  told  the  truth  and  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. 

There  seems  to  be  too  little  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  free  people  cannot  fight  a  war 
with  blinders  on  their  eyes.  Knowing  pres- 
ent dangers  and  the  hardships  ahead  they 
will  brace  themselves  to  any  task.  They  will 
sacrifice  as  deeply  as  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tion demands.  They  can  do  neither  If  they 
are  not  told  where  they  they  are  going  and 
why. 

Our  people  can  take  the  bad  news  with 
the  good  but  they  have  a  right  to  know  the 
facts.  We  need  a  free.  Informed  people  to 
fight  a  war  for  freedom. 

Whatever  excuse  may  oe  made  for  the 
blunders  of  censorship  in  wartime,  we  must 
see  to  It  that  no  vestige  of  censorship  either 
voluntary  or  enforced,  shall  continue  for  one 
moment  when  the  war  Is  over.  Then  we 
shall  face  the  hard  task  of  building  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace.  That  task  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful without  the  aid  of  an  alert,  coura- 
geous, and  unfettered  press. 

The  bulldmg  of  a  durable  peace  will  not 
be  simple.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  over- 
night by  the  mere  signing  of  a  treaty.  It 
will  certainly  not  he  done  Just  by  an  agree- 
ment made  by  a  few  men  seated  around  a 
conference  table.  It  will  be  achieved  by  the 
labor  and  willing  sacrifice  of  people  the  world 
over  for  generations  to  come  because  they 
understand  the  conditions  of  peace  and  want 
them. 

There  have  been  studied  efforts  In  recent 
months  to  nake  people  believe  that  Congress 
will  obstruct  the  building  of  a  lasting  peace. 
That  Is  not  true.  That  is  a  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  discredit  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  confidence  In  the 
Congress  because  It  I:,  close  to  the  people.  I 
have  eternal  confidence  In  the  good  sense 
and  the  character  of  the  American  people. 

If  the  peace  we  build  is  to  succeed.  It 
must  reflect  the  will  and  understanding  of 
our  people.  That  understanding  can  be 
fostered  and  that  will  expressed  through  a 
free  press.  Certainly  In  the  years  to  come, 
the  peace  will  succeed  only  If  our  people 
have  the  Information  and  the  will  to  make  It 
succeed  as  a  'fving  reality.  For  the  sake  of 
our  sons  and  otir  sons'  sons,  we  must  have 
the  determined,  abiding  will  to  build  a  better 
world. 

In  this  mighty  undertaking  you  who  rep- 
resent the  eyes  and  ears  of  America  will  have 
a  major  part.  I  am  happy  to  Join  In  the  trib- 
ute tonight  to  those  of  your  members  who 
have  won  the  honors  this  past  year.  Each 
of  the  working  news  photographers  who  re- 
ceives his  award  tonight  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction In  his  profession.  Each  has  passed 
the  acid  test  of  excellence,  for  the  award»I 
present  were  voted  by  rivals  to  members  of 
their  own  craft. 


First  Is  the  award  named  after  the  late 
Harvey  Deuel,  the  brilliant  editor  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  for  much  of  the  advance 
made  in  press  photography.  It  goes  to  the 
man  who  took  the  best  spot  news  photo- 
graph of  the  year.  This  award,  which  rates 
as  the  grand  prize  of  the  show.  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  Pat  Candldo  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News. 

Second  comes  the  memorial  trophy  for 
the  best  sports  picture  in  the  show.  The 
award,  sponsored  by  Acme  Newsplctures,  Is 
named  after  the  late  Carl  Thusgaard,  who 
lost  his  life  last  September  while  photograph- 
ing a  bombing  mission  In  New  Guinea.  I 
take  pleasure  In  presenting  this  trophy  to 
John  Rooney  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Among  the  most  interesting  exhibits  In 
the  show  are  the  pictures  taken  with  the 
new  Speedlite  camera  invented  by  Professor 
Edgerton  of  the  Massachtisetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  best  Speedlite  shot  of  the 
year  was  made  by  Anthony  Camerano,  staff 
photographer  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Until  his  death  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
dean  of  press  photographers  In  New  York 
was  the  well  beloved  William  Zerbe  of  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  For  him  Is  named 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  photograph  m  the 
pictorial  class,  which  Is  won  bv  Irving  Haber- 
man,  staff  photographer  of  PM. 

The  feature  class  means  pictures  which  tell 
their  own  story,  pictures  reqiUrlng  little  or 
no  caption.  The  first  prize  In  this  class  was 
won  by  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Emma  Van 
Coutrefi.  who  has  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters  In  the  armed  forces  of  oer  country. 
The  photograph  was  made  by  Arthur  Sasse 
of  International  News  Photos. 

Finally  comes  the  award  of  the  first  prize 
In  the  portrait  and  personality  class,  char- 
acter studies  with  a  camera.  It  Is  entitled 
"Portrait  of  a  Hero",  which  fittingly  describes 
the  subject  Sgt.  Fred  Qulrus,  who  In 
one  night  of  rescue  work  on  a  railroad  wreck 
near  Philadelphia,  saved  8  victims  who 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  carried  out  16 
dead  bodies.  ThiB  prize  also  goes  to  Irving 
Haberman. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  con- 
gratulate you.  not  only  the  winners  but  the 
members  of  the  Press  Photographers  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  You  have  struggled  long, 
you  have  worked  hard  and  Intelligently  for 
the  position  which  you  as  a  craft  now  hold 
and  for  the  high  standards  you  have  reached. 


Condensed  Statement  of  Willard  H.  Dow, 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  Before  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
Investigating  the  National  Defense 
Program — the  Truman  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  21,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
tireless  eflforts  of  the  past  decade  to  take 
from  the  Congress  its  legislative  power 
and  transfer  it  to  the  Executive.  There 
was  nothing  accidental  about  that  move- 
ment. It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
break  the  link  between  Government  and 
the  people  so  that  a  change  in  our  form 
of  government  might  be  made  without  i 


the  consent  of  the  people — keeping  Con- 
gress as  a  mere  rubber  stamp  in  order  to 
give  hp  service  to  constitutional  process. 
The  modern  type  of  dictator,  whether 
he  be  a  Napoleon  or  a  Hitler,  always 
assumes  power  in  response  to  what  he 
calls  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 
He  never  bothers  to  mention  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  who  vote 
him  absolute  power  were  selected  by  him 
for  that  single  purpose. 

But.  fortunately  for  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  our  people  have  asserted  them- 
selves and,  by  electing  to  Congress  Re- 
publicans and  the  kind  of  Democrats 
who  refuse  to  be  rubber  stamps,  have 
checked  the  transfer  of  powers.  We  of 
the  Congress  are  now  in  process  of  get- 
ting back  the  powers  which  should  never 
have  been  surrendered.  Those  who  are 
content  to  remain  supine  marionettes  of 
the  Executive  are  now  in  tiny  majority. 
Their  constituents  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  judgment  upon  them 
and  their  works. 

The  people,  whenever  the  chance  Is 
offered  to  them,  are  sending  to  Congress 
men  pledged  to  end  the  Executive  tyr- 
anny that  extends  Irom  the  conduct  of 
great  affairs  down  to  the  pestering  of 
individual  citizens  by  petty,  bumptious, 
dictatorial  bureaucrats.  We  of  the  Con- 
gress are  struggling  to  clean  up  the  mess 
that  Executive  willfulness  has  made  of 
both  our  domestic  and  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  are  driving  out  the  fascism, 
which  under  another  name  has  all  but 
hog-tled  us,  and  we  are  clearing  the  way 
so  that  our  boys  may  achieve  the  kind  of 
victory  and  the  kind  of  peace  that  they 
are  fighting  for. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  achieving  an 
American  freedom.  We  are  calling 
things  by  their  right  names  and  Junk- 
ing, as  fast  as  we  catch  up  with  them, 
those  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
which  were  throttling  real  freedom. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  so  bewildered 
by  the  petty  tyrannies  in  which  they  are 
enmeshed  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  yet 
fully  realize  what  the  resumption  of 
power  by  the  Congress  means  to  them. 
They  do  not  yet  realize  that  in  the  Con- 
gress they  can  now  find  relief  from  Ex- 
ecutive tyranny,  and  it  is  my  proud  privi- 
lege to  tell  you,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  eternal  record,  that  one  of  my 
constituents  was  the  first  to  come  to  the 
Congress,  and,  opening  his  whole  record, 
ask  for  justice. 

I  refer  to  Willard  H.  Dow,  the  president 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  of  Midland, 
which  is  in  my  Congressional  district  of 
Michigan.  That  company  was  organized 
half  a  century  ago  by  a  man  the  memory 
of  whom  I  honor  and  revere  as  a  great 
American  patriot — Herbert  H.  Dow.  He 
started  from  scratch.  In  the  beginning 
he  had  only  an  Idea,  energy,  a  few  dol- 
lars advanced  by  friends  and  the  sup- 
posedly worthless  salt  brine  that  under- 
lies so  much  of  Michigan.  He  brought 
these  elements  together  and,  by  putting 
earned  brick  upon  earned  brick,  he  built 
a  great  Institution  and  a  great  commu- 
nity. I  may  remark  that  this  bulldmg 
which  was  in  our  finest  tradition  would 
have  been  impossible  under  New  Defti 
tax  laws. 
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In  the  First  World  War  this  company 
served  the  Nation  well.  In  the  present 
war  under  the  son  of  the  founder,  this 
company,  because  It  Is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  before,  has  served  the  Na- 
tion even  better.  1  shall  not  attempt 
,  to  detail  the  extent  of  that  service 
luse  I  must  be  brief.  I  shall  only  tell 
jou  about  magnesium. 

This  company,  through  25  years,  and 
at  a  heavy  financial  loss,  pioneered  in  the 
manufacture  of  magnesium,  with  the 
result  that  this  country  had  an  inde- 
pendent magnesium  industry  and  when 
the  war  broke  out  we  were  not,  as  in 
rubber,  dependent  upon  a  foreign  source 
of  supply.  Dr.  Willard  Dow  was  so  far 
ahead  of  the  authorities  charged  with 
procurement  of  war  supplies  and  equip- 
ment that  nearly  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor  his  company,  in  addition  to  en- 
larging the  plants  at  Midland,  had  gone 
down  to  the  sea  that  laps  the  shores  of 
Texas  and  there  erected  a  plant  to  take 
magnesium  out  of  sea  water.  The  one 
Inexhaustible  source  of  supply  for  this 
vitally  necessary  war  material.  That  is 
something  which  no  one  has  ever  done 
before. 

While  Dow  was  thus  straining  to  meet 
the  needs  which  at  that  time  only  he 
foresaw,  the  Department  of  Justice 
clanged  into  the  scene  with  what  has 
now  been  proven  to  be  a  rigmarole  of 
charges  brought  under  a  perverted  no- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  war  to  force  a  settle- 
ment. I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt 
to  go  into  the  motives  of  the  Department 
of  JusUce  in  seeking  to  attack  business 
in  the  initial  emergency.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  actions  were  settled  under  the 
specific  agreement  that  none  of  the 
charges  alleged  were  admitted. 

Ever  since  then  the  Dow  Co.  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  smear  campaign 
which  assumed  that  all  the  charges  were 
facts  and  which  has  gone  far  beyond  even 
the  allegations  of  the  Department.  Dr. 
Dow  finally  turned  to  that  committee  of 
the  Senate  known  as  the  Tnunan  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  a  day  to  present 
the  facts  from  the  records  of  his  com- 

The  committee  gave  him  his  day,  heard 
his  testimony,  and  cross-examined  him 
on  It.  The  committee  has  filed  its  report 
and  it  not  only  completely  clears  the  Dow 
Co.  and  its  president  of  all  the  charges 
that  have  been  made  against  it,  but 
also  sets  out  its  war  record  of  mag- 
Btdum  production  as  a  great  American 
achievement.  I  desire  here  and  now  to 
compliment  the  Truman  committee  on 
Its  courage  and  its  fairness. 

Since  Dr.  Dow's  demand  for  Justice  and 
his  securing  of  it  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress is  to  me  a  historic  event  that  pres- 
ages a  new  era.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Dow's 
statement  before  the  committee  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  record.  Here 
it  is.  in  slightly  abbreviated  form: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  th«  com- 
irjtttee.  I  am  before  you  today  to  preaent  to 
you  the  war  record  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  in  ma^zMdum,  In  the  hope  that  you  will 
•cnitlnlae  that  record  in  the  most  minute 
tfetall.  Tou  are.  I  believe,  concerned  solely 
with  th«  war  record.     Th«  Department  of 
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the  fall  of  the  year,  the  foreign  interest  with- 
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It  was  the  war  that  took  America  and 
Dow  Into  magnesium.  When  the  First  World 
War  broke  out  in  1914.  all  the  magnesium 
used  m  the  United  States  waa  Imported  from 
Germany.    The  market  for  magnesium  metal 

which  the  Germans  sold  at  $1.65  a  poiind — 

was  trifling.  The  metal  had  no  structxiral 
use  and  was  principally  bought  by  the  mak- 
ers of  fireworks  and  flashlight  powders. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  It  la  not  difficult 
to  make  magnesium  metal  In  a  laboratory. 
The  difficulty  comes  In  producing  commer- 
cially. And.  although  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  magnesium  patents  and  I  also 
shall  talk  about  them,  the  really  big  thing 
Is  the  "know  how."  That  comes  only  from 
exnerlence  and.  I  may  add.  very  expensive 
exijerience.  Dow  leads  the  Nation  as  a  mag- 
nesium producer  because  we  have  through 
the  years  gained  the  "know  how." 

With  the  German  supply  shut  off  In  World 
War  No.  1,  our  Nation  found  Itself  short  of 
magnesium  as  a  deoxldlzer  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  nickel  and  for  flashlight  powders, 
and  the  Allies  found  themselves  short  of 
powder  for  tracer  bullets  and  flares.  Let  me 
call  to  your  attention  right  now  that  the 
present  great  demand  for  magnesium  arisee 
from  the  war  needs  for  powder.  Incendiary 
bombs,  and  other  than  structxn-al  uses.  We 
and.  I  presume,  the  United  Nations  are  using 
only  about  26  percent  of  magnesium  metal 
for  structural  purposes.  That  Is  an  impor- 
tant fact  to  bear  In  mind  when  considering 
what  wUl  happen  to  our  present  magnesium 
facilities  Jn  the  pcet-war  world. 

The  Dow  group  had  magneslirai  chloride 
and  In  the  summer  of  1916  they  decided  to 
get  Into  making  the  metal  and  began  experl- 
menUng.  They  had  plenty  of  book  knowl- 
edge but  no  commercial  knowledge.  The 
company  had  no  money  to  spare  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  the  material  at 
hand.  The  group  worked  out  a  small  rec- 
tangular box  of  welded  boiler  plate.  This  cell 
was  heated  over  a  brick  arch,  molten  mag- 
nesium chloride  poured  In  and  the  current 
turned  on  during  one  of  the  hottest  after- 
noons that  Midland  had  ever  known.  Soon 
little  globules  of  metal  began  to  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  bath.  The  group  knew  that  at 
last  they  were  on  their  way  to  sijccess.  They 
stood  by  all  the  night,  anxiously  watching 
and  unconcernedly  breathing  In  quantities  of 
chlorine  gas.  In  the  morning,  they  had  a 
1-pound  cake  of  metallic  magnesium.  That 
was  the  20th  day  of  July  1918. 

The  next  step  was  to  a  cell  six  times  as 
large,  from  which  to  learn  the  essentials  of 
engineering  to  go  on  a  production  basis.  This 
cell  ran  reasonably  well  and  on  good  days 
produced  a  dozen  pounds  of  maj^esium.  But 
also  It  began  to  Introduce  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  to  be  expected  In  manufac- 
turing. 

Nevertheless,  the  unit  was  kept  going,  and 
in  the  winter  of  191&-17  the  group  decided 
they  knew  enough  to  go  Into  production. 
Plans  were  drawn  for  a  real  plant.  On  an 
autumn  day  In  1917,  the  plant  was  finished 
and  ready  to  go  Into  production.  None  of 
the  group  ever  having  operated  such  a  big 
plant,  there  was  sonxe  trouble  In  getting  all 
the  cells  filled  and  the  current  turned  on. 
Then  things  began  to  happen.  Within  48 
hours  the  plant  had  to  be  closed  down  as  a 
failure. 

That  was  a  heavy — almost  a  staggering — 
loss.  The  group  set  about  making  a  new  cell, 
ualng  the  experience  they  had  gained.  This 
cell  worked.  It  produced  50  to  60  pounds  of 
magnesium  a  day  and  16  other  units  were 
gradually  Installed.  But  on  February  1, 1920, 
After  the  plant  had  been  in  apparently  suc- 
eeaaful  operation  for  6  weeks,  one  of  the  melt- 
ing pots  broke,  the  molten  bath  gushed  out 
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over  the  floor,  set  lire  to  the  building,  and 
In  almost  no  time  the  whole  plant  was  ablaze 
with  a  new  kind  of  fire  that  nobody  knew 
how  o  put  out.  The  only  salvage,  curiously 
enough,  was  a  pile  of  magnesium  Ingots  that 
had  been  stacked  on  the  floor.  When  the 
maaa  of  twisted  iron  and  steel  was  cleared 
away,  the  Ingots  were  there  unharmed. 

The  company  had  sold  3.852  pounds  of 
metal  in  1918  and  859  pounds  In  1919.  The 
loss  was  over  $60,000.  Of  the  several  mag- 
nesium metal  producers  that  had  started 
business  In  the  war  period,  by  1920  only  the 
American  Magnesium  Corporation  at  Niagara 
Falls  and  Dow  at  Midland  remained.  The 
others  had  dropped  out  because  they  could 
not  see  any  future  In  the  business.  My 
father  had  lost  two  plants  and,  without  a 
plant,  was  In  an  excellent  position  to  get  out 
of  business.  He  had  no  Intention  of  doing 
anything  of  the  kind,  even  though  German 
magnelsum  was  beginning  to  enter  the  coun- 
try In-  an  effort  to  reestablish  the  position 
lost  by  the  war. 

This  time  they  set  up  only  four  cell  units — 
In  order  to  do  some  testing  before  going, fur- 
ther. This  plant  was  operated  satisfactorily, 
but.  as  the  depression  settled  upon  the  coun- 
try late  in  1920,  the  plant  shut  down  and 
did  not  reopen  again  until  1922  when  the  de- 
pression was  receding  and  a  tariff  bill  had 
been  passed  giving  the  American  chemical  in- 
dustry a  chance  to  live.  Then  the  group  ex- 
panded the  four  cells  and  developed,  as  well 
as  refined,  the  process.  They  had  started 
with  nothing  except  laboratory  knowledge 
and,  devising  ways  and  means  as  they  went 
along,  at  no  step  did  they  have  a  situation 
which  could  be  covered  by  a  basic  patent. 
There  were  no  basic  patents  In  the  magne- 
siu-Ti  Industry.  Anyone  who  chose  could  en- 
ter the  Industry. 

The  Dew  Intention  had  been  to  make  mag- 
nesium metal  and  to  sell  It  as  such  to  proc- 
essors who  would  do  their  own  alloying  and 
labrlcatlrg,  fc<r  Dow  had  neither  the  per- 
sonnel nor  the  means  to  engage  In  the  new 
kind  cf  business  Involved  In  ths  making  and 
fabrication  of  alloys.  The  American  Mag- 
nesium Corporation,  their  only  remaining 
competitor  In  the  production  of  magnesum, 
hnd  gone  Into  both  alleys  and  fabrication. 
There  was  little  hope  for  Dow  to  sell  any 
metal  unless  there  were  processors  to  buy 
the  metal.  It  became  evident  by  1918  that 
the  processors  would  not  grow  of  themselves 
and  would  therefore  have  to  be  grown.  Dow 
knew  nothing  about  making  either  alloys  or 
castings  and  had  access  to  no  body  of  knowl- 
edge. Therefore  thpy  had  to  start  from 
scratch.  In  1918  they  had  opened  a  little 
metallurgical  laboratory  to  develop  ard  test 
alloys  and  a  little  foundry  and  shop  for 
casting  and  machining.  They  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  going  'nto  business,  but  wanted  to 
accumulate  knowledge  so  as  to  teach  others 
how  to  go  Into  business. 

ITi-y  ran  into  some  patents  held  by  the 
Anrcrlcan  Magnesium  Corporation  (which 
had  been  bought  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America)  and  Into  others  held  by  the 
German  I.  G.  Farben — a  post-war  chemical 
trust  that  embraced  pretty  much  the  whole 
of  the  German  chemical  Industry.  Dow  had 
to  work  out  their  own  alloys  and  they  called 
these  alloys  "Dowmetal."  They  really  were 
Dow  metal  because  they  were  evolved  by  the 
Dow  group. 

The  largest  outlet  for  magneslimi  was  for 
use  as  an  alloy  with  aluminum.  That  use 
was  taken  care  of  by  the  American  Mag- 
nesium Corporation.  But  Dow  steadily  ex- 
panded production.  Jumping  to  72.250  pounds 
a  year  In  1923  and  to  over  200,000  pounds  In 
1926  and  steadily  bringing  down  the  price. 
In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  compete  on  a 
price  basis  with  aluminum.  In  1922,  before 
the  tariff  on  magnesium  was  raised,  it  sold 
at  (.1.60  a  poimd.  but  by  1926  Dow  was  selling 


at  69  cents  a  povmd.  In  every  year  up  to 
1927.  Dow  lost  money  substantially,  except 
in  1928  when  the  sales  netted  about  fi  per- 
cent and  in  1927  when  they  netted  about 
1  percent. 
It  has  been  alleged  that  Dow  restrained 

trade.     Prom   this   it   has   been   deduced 

with  complete  unfairness — that  Dow  hin- 
dered the  development  of  magnesium  In  this 
country.  These  allegations  grow  out  of  Dow's 
transactions  with  the  American  Magnesliun 
Corporation. 

Both  the  companies  were  in  the  fabricat- 
ing field— the  only  two  In  the  field— and,  as 
was  usual  with  a  new  product,  taking  out 
patents  as  they  went  along,  there  was  bound 
to  be  interference  In  the  applications,  but  It 
so  happened  that  It  was  not  until  late  In 
1926  that  a  really  important  interference 
ceme  up.  Rather  than  have  a  contest  which 
would  be  only  one  of  many,  the  two  com- 
panies on  March  4.  1927,  executed  a  license 
In  which  each  party  had  the  right  to  sub- 
license to  such  sublicensees  as  bought  metal 
from  om  or  the  other.  Since  these  two  con- 
cerns were  the  only  ones  producing  magnesi- 
um in  the  United  States,  the  real  effect  of 
this  clause  was  to  exclude  the  licensing  of 
the  patents  to  people  who  bought  Imported 
metal. 

A.  M.  C.  had  been  investigating  the  Dow 
magnesium  and  had  received  a  trial  shipment 
of  2.000  pounds.  This  shipment  proved  so 
entirely  satisfactory  that  A.  M.  C.  began  buy- 
ing magnesium  from  Dow.  Each  purchase  by 
A.  M.  C.  stood  on  its  own  feet  and  {generally 
A.  M.  C.  as  a  quantity  buyer,  got  about  10 
cents  a  pound  under  the  general  market — 
which  was  highly  profitable  for  Dow— for  It 
cost  on  the  average  more  than  10  cents  a 
pound  for  Dow  to  sell  and  service  others. 
There  was  no  agreement  or  understanding 
that  A.  M.  C.  would  buy  any  definite  quan- 
tity except  as  ordered  from  tlm.e  to  time  by 
A.  M.  C.  on  regular  purchase  orders. 

In  this  same  year,  A.  M.  C.  chose  to  stop 
producing  magnesium  and  Dow  was  left  as 
the  country's  sole  producer.  This  was  either 
a  privilege  or  a  burden.  Up  to  that  time 
neither  Dow  nor  anyone  else  had  succeeded 
In  making  any  money  out  of  the  production 
of  magnesium.  Dow.  In  effect,  wes  presented 
with  a  monopoly  by  default.  Dow  had  the 
same  kind  of  monopoly  in  producing  mag- 
nesium as  Henry  Ford  had  during  the  early 
days  of  producing  Model  T — the  monopoly 
which  comes  of  course  when  anyone  makes 
a  thing  better  and  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 
The  A.  M.  C.  business  gave  Dow  a  sufficient 
backlog  to  warrant  enlarging  production  and 
going  forward  with  price  reductions. 

The  Dow  group  was  determined  to  make 
a  position  for  magnes,um  in  the  United 
States  by  taking  the  metal  out  of  the  spe- 
cialty and  putting  it  into  the  commodity 
class.  This  could  be  done  only  through  the 
price  reductions  of  volume  production  and 
by  intensifying  research  in  the  fields  of  pro- 
duction, fabrication,  and  uses.  Magnesium 
production  is  peculiar,  in  that  if  a  cell  be 
started  into  operation  it  cannot  easily  be 
closed  down  without  the  feed  In  the  cell 
freezing — that  is,  hardening — which  may 
mean  rebuilding  a  considerable  part  of  the 
cell  before  operations  can  again  bs  begun. 
Therefore  It  may  be  cheaper  to  let  a  cell 
run  on.  In  the  hope  that  the  output  can  be 
disposed  of,  than  to  shut  It  down  and  take  a 
certain  loss. 

After  1927  when  Dow  was  presented  with 
what  Is  called  a  monopoly,  we  were  able  not 
only  to  reduce  prices  at  a  faster  rate  than 
before  but  also  to  increase  production  at  a 
faster  rate  than  before.  It  has  been  freely 
asserted  as  a  fact  that  Dow  kept  the  price 
of  magnesium  one  and  a  half  times  the  price 
of  aluminum  and  this  kept  down  the  sale  of 
magnesium.  Dow  made  Its  own  prices  to  sell 
the  most  magnesium  it  could  and  our  prices 
were  In  no  way  related  to  aluminum  prices. 


The  A.  M  C.  went  out  of  the  production 
cf  magnesium  on  Its  own  volition  and  with- 
out any  notice,  much  less  any  agreement 
with  Dow  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  It 
had  a  responsible  producer  who  could  sell 
them  magnesium  at  a  price  below  their  own 
costs  of  production.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  A.  M.  C.  from  looking  around  to 
discover  If  a  source  cheaper  than  Dow  couM 
be  found.  The  I.  G.  Farben  people,  during 
1928  and  1929,  began  actively  looking  for  a 
chance  to  get  back  Into  the  American  market 
which  had  been  closed  to  them  by  the  terlff, 
for  they  could  not.  In  spite  of  their  lower 
labor  costs,  meet  the  Dow  prices  with  Ger- 
man-made magnesium  after  paying  duty 
charges.  Therefore  they  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  plant  in  the  United  States,  presumably 
if  they  could  get  the  A.  M.  C.  contract  by 
underbidding  Dow.  That  resulted  in  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  comparative  costs  of  the 
I.  G.  and  the  Dow  processes. 

The  report  held  that  the  I.  G.  process 
might  be  cheap>er  than  Dow's.  My  father 
Indignantly  rejected  the  report  and  said 
that  he  would  treat  German  competition  la 
magnesium  exactly  as  he  had  met  It  In 
bromine.  He  and  his  group  made  no  effort 
to  suppress  the  possible  competition  by  any 
agreement  or  compromise.  That  waa  not 
their  way.  They  were  ready  to  mest  ell 
comers  without  fear  or  favor.  That  was  their 
way.  The  I.  G.  did  not  enter  the  Uhlted 
States  to  build  a  plant  and  the  magnesium  '. 
Industry  was  preserved  as  an  absolutely 
American  industry.  It  was  preserved  in  the 
American  way. 

In  1930,  upon  the  death  cf  my  father,  I 
became  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  We  organized  a  spe- 
cial sales  division  to  handle  magnesium  and 
its  products.  The  great  trouble  was  the 
high  cost  of  fabrication  and  this  was  further 
Increased  by  the  high  spoilage  rate.  The 
customers,  expensively  nurtured  by  Dow,  Just 
would  not  stay  put.  The  Important  quarry 
were  the  airplane  and  motorcar  companies. 
Dow  installed  a  squad  to  teach  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Co.  how  to  make  castings  and 
did  likewise  with  the  Eclipse  Aviation  Co., 
which  made  airplane  starters  and  had  been 
buying  Its  metal  from  Germany.  The  princi- 
pal progress  was  with  the  Ford  Motor  Co, 
and  the  efforts  at  Ford's  had  the  whole  Dew 
Co.  excited  at  prospects  of  an  Immense 
market. 

Hopes  went  high  and  the  contract  with 
Ford  In  1931  mentioned  20.0C0.000  pounds. 
But  the  project  lasted  only  3  years.  Neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  could  be  induced  to . 
take  any  particular  Interest.  They  took  no 
official  account  of  the  European  experience 
with  electron,  which  had  been  used  to  seme 
extent  In  planes  and  In  the  Zeppelins  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.  By  the  thirties 
electron  was  in  general  use  in  German  air- 
planes and  the  use  had  spread  to  other 
countries.  In  1930  several  thousand  Isotta- 
Fraschinl  aircraft  motors  extensively  using 
magnesium  were  In  commercial  operation, 
and  In  1934  the  catalog  of  one  British  firm 
listed  102  aircraft  parts  as  regularly  made 
out  of  magnesium  alloys.  As  far  back  as 
1927  De  Pinedo  made  a  i-ound-trip  trans- 
Atlantic  fiight  m  an  Italian  plane  with  two 
Isotta  motors.  On  his  way  back  he  had  to 
make  a  forced  landing  near  the  Azores  and 
his  motors  were  in  the  water  for  more  than 
a  week.  When  rescued  they  were  found  not 
to  be  corroded.  An  Italian  air  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  Signor  Balbo  flew  to 
America  in  1933.  It  was  fotmd  that  their 
engine  crankcaaes,  cylinder  covers,  oU  tanks, 
pump  bodies,  and  a  nvmiber  ci  other  part* 
were  made  of  electron.  The  German  planea 
used  more  and  more  electron,  but  for  some 
reason  the  progress  in  the  United  States  was 
very  slow  in   the   aircraft   industry,  where 
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prlc«,  which   In  other   Inchistrlea  formed  • 
primary  obstacle,  did  not  really  count. 

We  retained  an  engineer  at  Washington  to 
push  magnesium  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 
It  is  enoxigh  to  quote  him  concerning  a  pro- 
gram that  was  set  up:  "Although  this  long- 
range  test  program  was  supposed  to  be  co- 
operative, with  the  object  of  making  avail- 
able dowmetal  to  the  Navy,  there  was  little 
real  cooperation  The  Navy  personnel  was 
puslve,  leaving  the  actual  pushing  of  the 
program  to  the  Industrial  participants. 
namely,  the  Dow  Chemical  Ck).  and  American 
MiS&esiu™  Corporation." 

Now  we  come  to  another  matter  out  of 
which  has  been  created  the  serious  charge 
that  Dow  was  a  member  of  an  International 
cartel  and  that  Its  production  and  prices  were 
ruled  by  the  1.  O.     It  U  an  infamous  charge. 
It  la  alleged,  but  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
•ifi  that  to  »  fact,  that  the  I.  O.  and  Alcoa 
aiit«r«d  Into  an   agreament   by   which    an 
>  tompaiij  known  as  tha  llagnaatum 
St   CorporaMon    wan   formad,    To 
_,_iny  tha  I,  O    transfarred  Ita  pro- 
and  fsbrlcatUm  patents,    A  produc- 
tion p«Unt  has  to  do  with  tha  maktnf  of 
maffnMHtm  iiMtat,  •  fabrication  patant  ho 
to  io  wttb  tltorlM  and  vnncmg  tto«  n«tal 
•flar  tt  It  m«d«.   mm  otwin  mu  MMpnnf 
fft  bMNl  «l  tbia  contract  batwaan  I  O  ind 
Alcoa  known  aa  tha  AHg  eontniet  until  we 
fMra  charged  in  an  antitrust  erimtiuA  ac- 
tum with  having  agraod  to  hmit  oiar  pndue- 
tlon  to  4.000  tons  a  year.     It  then  appeared 
that  the  I.  O  had  tranafarrad  Ita  production 
patents  to  M  D  C.    Tbay  ware  n*ver  oaad  In 
this  country   until   basic   magnasium   took 
them  up  for  a  defense  plant  corporation  con- 
tract.   But.  ragardleas  of  that.  Dow  was  not 
a  party  to  the  AUg  contract  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  It  and  the  limitation  did  not  apply  at 
all  to  the  I.  a.  fatn-lcatlon  patenU  which  are 
ttoc  only  ones  in  which  Dow  waa  ever  11- 
eanaed.    Tha  charge,  you  aee.  la  utterly  baae- 


is  what  did  happen.  There  were 
three  sets  of  fabricating  patents — 
those  owned  by  Dow  and  those  owned  by 
II.  D.*C.  and  A.  M.  C.  If  we  sold  to  a  pos- 
sible fabricator  and  gave  the  use  of  our  pat- 
ents, we  could  not  guarantee  that  he  would 
not  be  subject  to  an  infringement  suit  by 
M.  D.  C.  or  A.  If.  C.  That  hurt  business. 
M.  D.  C.  sued  us  for  an  infringement. 

The  suit  may  have  t>een  only  a  talking 
point  for  a  low  price.  A.  M.  C.  had  the 
choice  of  buying  from  Dow  or  paying  mere 
by  importing  from  the  I.  O.  or  making  its 
own  metal.  Dow  needed  a  steady  quantity 
purchaser  In  order  to  asEure  disposing  of  a 
part  of  Its  Increased  production.  It  waa 
looking  to  Ford  as  the  ultimate  big  buyer. 
But  Ford  was  not  yet  in  production.  The 
result  waa  a  sales  contract  on  June  34,  1933. 
In  which  A.  M.  C.  agreed  to  buy  not  less  than 
a  million  and  a  half  pounds  during  5  years. 

On  January  1.  1934.  M.  D.  C.  and  A.  M.  C. 
and  Dow  settled  their  patent  dtfBcultles  by  a 
croES-llcenslng  agreement  under  which  all  the 
then  existing  and  future  fabricating  patents 
cf  M  D.  C.  were  made  available  to  Dow  and 
Its  customers.  Dow  and  the  public  thereby 
benefited  by  having  access  to  the  I.  O.  fabri- 
cating patents  then  owned  by  M.  D.  C. 
That  la  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  thf  n\un- 
ber  of  fabricators  which  had  been  olily  S  In 
1930  rose  to  13  in  1936  and  kept  on  steadily 
rlalng  thereafter.  The  purchase  agreement 
with  American  Magnesium  Corporation  of 
1993  expired  in  1938  and  was  renewed  on 
aaaentlally  the  same  terms  in  that  year.  All 
tha  agreements  were  canceled  In  1942  after 
BMigiMBlxun  had  been  taken  under  allocation 
by  the  O.  P.  U. 

Now  wa  coma  to  foreign  salea.  Tha  first 
magnealum  aala  of  5,000  poxmda  had  been 
made  to  an  exporter  In  1928.  and  thia  opening 
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wedge  produced  sales  to 
in   1929   of   114.963   pounds 
lag.  the  foreign  sales 
974   poimds.   about   half 
England  and  the 
many,  and  Russia.    The 
1933,  stood  at  2,931.427 

These  foreign  sales 
ter  of  concern  to  the  I 
In  1934  the  United  State  i 
gave  to  foreign  holders 
change  a  discount  of  40 
chase  of  American  products 
the  cheapest  source  for 
exchange.    I.  O.  conclude 
the   form  of   a   letter 
manager  to  the  I.  O 
dated  September  S,  1934 
agreed  to  buy  360  tons  ol 
and  also  00  tons  a  montfi 
price  which,  considering 
good  price  fm  Dow,  and.  i 
concerned.  It  offered  thi 
nMgne*tum  •(  probably 
o'  prodtiction  and  to  r 
profit  to  Ita  forttfa 
M  which  waa  lnglM4 
tbia  proviakm ; 

"Dow  agraaa  to  confinfc 
aotely  to  the  I.  O..  wltt 
It   raMfTM   tha   right 
Massum  or  Us  succaasori 
000  pounda  par  annum 
than  tha  pne9  qtiotad 
quantltlaa  plus  an  extrk 
than  4  cants  per  poutfl 
consumption.    Dow 
Its  best  endeavor  to 
or  its  suooaasori  from 
Ingot  form  and  will 
chases  to  ita  own  use 

Dow     has     establlahell 
British   llaslum.   but 
as  much  as  200.000 
in  all  England,  and 
tinent  had  been  small 
limitations  on  the  sales 
than  real.     The  price 
a    pound    was    approxi 
which  the  British 
if   it   had    bought   on 
that  the  I.  O.  was  buying 
profit  or  brokerage 
tu  make  on  ita  ptircha^s 

That  contract  or 
years  and  it  lifted  fro^ 
burden    that    might 
There  were  no  orders 
1935,  for  the  small  dell 
orders  given  In  1935 
Prom  the  shipping 
I.  O.  acted  as  a  broker 
liveries  were  to  Bnglanfl 
Coimtlng  the  Dow 
31,   1933.   and   the 
1935.  Dow  sold  in 
percent  of  its  availabU 
The  Germans  in   1934 
the  metal   that 
greatly  helped  Dow  to 
ductlon  and  thereby 

Now  for  the  poeltlv( 
magnesium  was  an 
plane  construction. 
000  in  1937  to  Increase 
land  by  50  percent. 

In  the  Dow  expanslcfn 
had  been  set  at  24 
neslum  a  year  and  12j 
as  the  reasonable  quoti 
left  12,000,000  to  be 
la  to  be  remembered 
war  program.     The 
Europe  had  Intensified 
Dow  metals,  but  chiefl; ' 
that  magnesium  alloys 
own  and  that  Dow  hac 
the  demand. 
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After   a  slight 

in  1933  to  438,- 

of  which  went   to 

to  Mexico.  Oer- 

1  Qventory  on  May  31, 

J  ounds. 

evidently  a  mat- 
G.,  especially  since 
devalued  gold  and 
of  gold  or  gold  ex- 
percent  on  the  pur- 
Thls  made  Dow 
'oreigners  with  gold 
a  sales  contract  in 
fit>m   the  Dow   sales 
in  New  York, 
In  which  the  I.  O. 
magne.<^ium  in  1934, 
through  1935  at  a 
tha  quantity,  was  a 
I  far  as  the  I.  G.  waa 
opportunity  to  btjy 
than  Ita  own  cost 
111  at  a  aubttantial 
the  largcxt 
rhc  lattar  contained 
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to   tell    tha   British 

not  mora  than  100,- 

it  a  priea  not  lower 

I.  O  tor  tha  aama 
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for  I.  O 's  larger 

promises  to  uea 

Brituh   Maxtum 

magnesium  In 

U)  limit   ita  ptur- 

fabricating."  • 

a    relation    with 

1  k>w   had   never   sold 

during   1   year 

sales  to  the  con- 

and  sporadic  so  the 

were  apparent  rather 

E;ipulation  of  4  cents 

inately    the   discoiuit 

would  have  had 

the   devalued    dollar 

on.    That  was  the 

the  I.  O    hoped 

from  Dow. 

was  for  only  2 
Dow  an  Inventory 
llave    been    crushing, 
from  Germany  after 
^ries  in  1936  were  on 
cotild  not  be  filled, 
it  appears  that 
for  many  of  the  de- 
and  some  to  Italy. 
on  December 
on   In    1934   and 
years  less  than  40 
magnesium  abroad, 
and  1935,  by  buying 
would   not  buy, 
get  into  larger  pro- 
the  Nation. 
We  believed  that 
metal  for  air- 
appropriated  $650,- 
our  capacity  at  Mid- 
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The  Dow  search  for  a  new  source  of  mag- 
nesium comprehended  pretty  much  all  of 
the  mineral  deposits.  These  were  viewed 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing metal  from  the  ore.  The  calculatlona 
Involved  the  cost  of  mining,  of  power,  and  of 
transportation,  as  well  as  a  consideration  of 
the  other  products  which  would  be  manu- 
factured along  with  magnesium,  in  order  that 
the  sole  dependence  would  not  have  to  be 
on  the  metal. 

We  had  in  1933  successfully  completed  a 
plant  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  the  exUac- 
tion  of  bromine  from  sea  water. 

Dow,  because  of  the  experience  at  Wilming- 
ton, knew  how  to  handle  sea  water.  The 
samples  of  sea  water  thowed  that  It  contained 
nearly  20  times  as  much  magnesium  aa 
bromine,  and  therefore  the  Job  of  success- 
fully getting  magnesium  cut  of  eea  water 
was,  on  the  face  of  things,  simpler  than  the 
Job  that  was  already  being  done  with 
bromine.  In  addition,  the  «e«  water  offered 
a  broader  range  of  other  pruducta  than  did 
any  ol  the  minerala.  The  decleion  was 
reached  that  It  waa  chMper  to  pump  re  a 
wat^  than  to  mine  rock,  provided  a  sea 
water  alte  could  be  found  that  had  cheap 
power  and  en  abundant  wpply  irt  limestone 
and  lalt,  The  Oulf  of  M^ico  offered  eeveral 
such  eltee. 

After  a  full  aurvey  by  out*ide  englneera  uf 
all  the  OuU  eltee,  Freeport,  lex.,  waa  aettled 
upon  a*  the  beet  place  to  locate  the  plant. 
At  Freeport  there  U  a  strip  of  land  bordered 
on  three  sides  by  the  ocean  water  of  Freeport 
Harbor,  with  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of 
the  waste  liquor  through  a  canal  to  the 
Brazos  River,  returning  the  used  eea  water 
to  the  ocean  several  miles  from  the  Intake. 
Natural  gas  insured  cheap  pcwer  In  plenty, 
the  oy»tershell8  at  the  bottom  of  Galvestcn 
Bay  gave  an  inexhaustible  source  of  lime- 
stone while  a  salt  dome  nearby  could  be 
piped  for  all  the  salt  that  would  ever  be 
required.  In  addition,  sulfur  and  petroleum 
were  near  at  hand  and  transportation  was 
adequate. 

The  Dow  plans — and  every  detail  was 
worked  out  by  the  Dew  engineers  and  chem- 
ists— comprehended  what  would  eventually 
be  a  complete  chemical  manufacturing  unit 
using  sea  water  as  the  major  raw  material. 
Just  as  at  Midland  brine  was  the  major  raw 
material. 

The  sea  water  Is  pumped  from  Freeport 
Hartxjr,  at  a  depth  of  some  30  feet  to  avoid 
the  possible  dilution  by  rain  water,  and  is 
taken  through  a  series  of  screens.  The  purrps 
are  capable  of  delivering  300,000.000  gallons 
of  water  a  day — which  gives  an  idea  of  tha 
Immensity  of  the  enterprise. 

Everything  went  according  to  schedule  and 
the  first  ladle  of  magnesium  was  poured  on 
January  21,  1941.  We  had  to  go  into  the 
market  and  get  new  money  to  build  Freeport. 
We  believe  that  we  created  a  national  csset. 
It  is  notable  that,  with  an  assured  market 
for  magnesium  only  one  private  concern  in 
1940  chose  to  enter  the  field,  and  this  con- 
cern was  only  nominally  private,  for  the 
B.  F.  C.  put  up  most  of  the  money.  They 
chose  an  unproven  carbon  reduction  method 
in  preference  to  the  proven  Dew  method  and 
started  off  with  the  promise  of  24,000.000 
pounds  of  metal  a  year — and  later  doubled 
their  rated  capacity.  They  actually  pro- 
duced 100,000  potmds  In  1941  and  2.400,000 
potmds  in  1942. 

I  telephoned  to  Washington  in  February 
1941,  suggesting  that  provision  be  made  for 
100,000.000  pounds  a  year,  and  offered  to  In- 
crease the  Dow  facilities,  with  its  own  money, 
to  produce  that  amount,  provided  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  the  full  output.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

The  official  estimates  began  to  rise.  But 
they  were  only  guesses.  The  best  guess  was 
iS.OOO.OOO  i>ouncla  required,  but  100,000,000 
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pounds  capacity  was  suggested  in  order  to 
have  a  safety  margin. 

In  March  1941.  the  Defense  Plant  Corpo- 
ration, a  subsidiary  of  the  R.  F.  C.  asked 
Dow  to  add  an  18.000.000-pound  addition  for 
their  account  at  Freeport  on  a  rental  basis 
which  has  worked  out  so  far  to  about  5  cents 
a  pound.  This  addition  started  production 
in  November  and  was  in  full  production  the 
following  January. 

In  the  same  month,  the  O.  P.  M.  recon- 
sidered magnesium  because  the  British  had 
Just  awakened  them  In  a  big  way  to  the  need 
for  magnesium  for  Incendiary  bombs.  The 
O.  P.  M.  assigned  200  tons  of  magnesium  for 
the  Brltifh  from  Dow. 

In  June  1941,  the  O.  P.  M.  went  all  out 
with  a  program  to  increase  production  to 
400  OOO.POO  pounds.  This  was  later  expanded 
to  603.O0O.0C0. 

At  the  seme  time,  the  Government  re- 
quested Dow  to  make  avatlnble  its  know-how 
to  any  responsible  company  financed  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,    Dow  agreed, 

But,  with  money  and  markets  aaeured.  only 
two  roups  to<  k  advantage  of  the  opponu- 
nlty,  One  located  at  PalnMyilie,  Ohio,  v/iih 
a  rated  eapaaltf  of  MAOOjOOO  pourtd*,  and  the 
other  at  Auntin,  Tex,,  with  a  rated  capacity 
tt  34,000,000  pounds,  ' 

In  October  l»41,  the  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poratlon  asked  Dow  to  construct  for  them  a 
73X»0,000-pound  eea-watcr  plant  at  Vei- 
asco,  near  Freeport.  The  management  and 
operating  fee  waa  fixed  at  one-half  a  cent  a 
pound.  This  plant  started  production  in 
#tae  1942  and  was  in  full  production  ft 
months  later. 

In  March  1042  the  Government  asked  Dow 
to  find  72,000,000  more  pounds  of  production 
away  from  a  seacoast.  Dow  selected  Lud- 
Ington,  Mich.,  as  rich  In  magnesium-bearing 
brine  and  went  through  with  the  erecting  and 
operating  of  a  plant  on  the  same  terms  as 
at  Velasco.  Because  of  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terials, a  power  plant  as  planned  could  not  be 
.  erected  at  Ludlngton  and  the  cells  had  to  be 
located  at  Marysvillc,  across  the  State,  where 
power  could  be  bought  from  Detroit.  The 
Marysvllle  plant  began  operating  in  April 
1943  and  the  Ludlngton  plant  in  June. 

Ten  concerns  In  all— other  than  Dow— 
contracted  with  the  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion to  build  and  operate  magnesium  plants 
for  the  account  of  the  Government.  Of 
those,  only  the  two  mentioned  above  bene- 
fited by  the  Dow  experience.  The  others 
followed  techniques  other  than  Dow's.  We 
were  working  day  and  night  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  magnesium. 

But  another  branch  of  the  Government, 
not  charged  with  any  service  of  supply, 
forced  Itself  into  the  picture.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  took  upon  Itself  the  reliev- 
ing of  a  shortage — which  the  O.  P.  M.  offi- 
cially said  did  not  exist— by  trying  to  put 
into  Jail  the  only  group  of  men  who  were 
providing  the  means  for  more  production. 

Prom  August  1940  until  January  1941  the 
Department  of  Justice  presented  evidence  to 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  New  York  City.  On 
January  30.  1941.  Just  9  days  after  the  great 
Freeport  plant  went  into  operation,  the  grand 
Jury  brought  In  Its  findings  and  an  indict- 
ment wf  s  obtained  charging  Willard  H.  Dow. 
president;  Earl  W.  Bennett,  vice  president 
and  treasurer;  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.;  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America;  the  American 
Magnesium  Corporation;  the  Magnesium  De- 
velopment Corporation,  and  ceruin  of  their 
cfflccrs  with  conspiracy. 

In  a  press  release,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tlve  gave  these  five  reasons  for  its  action: 

'1.  The  existence  of  Inadequate  facilities 
for  producing  magnesium. 

"2.  That  an  alleged  conspiracy  between  the 
American  companies  and  the  German  firm 
had    restricted,  restrained,  and  discouraged' 
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development  and  use  of  magnesium  In  air- 
plane mantifacture. 

•"3.  A  serioxis  shortage  of  foundry  facilities 
for  fabricating  magnesium  products  that  has 
•seriously  impeded  and  delayed'  aircraft  pro- 
duction. 

"4.  'The  price  of  magnesium  In  the  United 
States  has  been  maintained  at  artificially, 
unreasonably  high  levels'  in  contrast  to  prices 
abroad. 

"5.  The  alleged  conspiracy  had  resulted  In 
maintaining  a  single  producer  in  the  United 
States." 

The  fact  is  that  there  was  never  a  real— 
as  opposed  to  simply  a  theoretical— ehortage 
of  magnesium  up  to  the  time  of  filing  the 
indictnftnt  against  Dow  by  the  Government. 
Every  requirement  was  met  by  Dow  In  1940. 
Every  requirement  was  met  by  Dow  in  1941. 
These  were  all  met  out  of  resources  provided 
by  Dow.  e:jicc  then  tlir-re  have  been  no  real 
shortages  except  as  the  actual  supply  is  com- 
pared with  the  fated  capacity,  and  that  has 
been  dtie  to  the  failure  of  other  Oovernment- 
owned  plants,  Dow  haa  operated  at  betUr 
than  full  rated  capacity  and  haa  done  the  job 
a*»lgned  by  the  Oovernment. 

On  October  IS,  1041,  I  telephoned  from 
Midland  to  Thurman  Arnold  in  Washington, 
This  is  the  subcUnee  of  the  convercatlon 
taken  down  at  the  time; 

"Dr.  Dow  suted  that  he  was  disturbed  over 
the  fact  that  on  next  Tuesday.  October  21,  the 
Department  is  going  to  aet  tha  eaae  down  for 
trial  next  April  unless  all  parties  Indicate 
their  willingness  to  enter  Into  a  plea  of  nolo 
contendere  assuming  that  a  satisfactory  de- 
cree and  fines  would  be  worked  cut.  Dow 
said  that  It  was  impossible  for  the  Dow  Co. 
to  make  magnesium  and  at  the  same  time 
defend  an  antitrxist  suit.  Arnold  said  it  is 
necessary  to  do  both  and  that  the  Department 
could  not  nolle  pros  our  case  on  the  above 
grounds.  Dow  asked  for  an  adjournment  of 
our  case  imtil  after  the  emergency.  Arnold 
said  that  this  could  not  be  done.  He  said 
that  if  they  did  it  for  the  Dow  case,  he  would 
have  to  postpone  all  of  the  cases  until  after 
the  emergency.  Dow  said  why  shouldn't  they 
do  this.  Arnold  suggested  that  his  advice  was 
for  one  individual  to  plead  and  no  doubt  sat- 
isfactory fines  could  be  worked  out  at  a  later 
date." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  effect,  said 
that  the  defendants  had  prevented  the 
United  SUtes  from  having  a  fully  supply  of 
magnesium  and  that  the  best  way  to  get  more 
magnesium  was  to  take  the  chief  supplier 
out  of  his  factories  and  put  him  in  court. 

Dow  was  given  the  choice  of  serving  its  Na- 
tion or  serving  itself.  Dow  chose,  on  AprU 
15,  1942,  to  plead  nolo  contendere. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  that  an 
equity  suit  might  be  filed  by  the  Government, 
reciting  much  the  same  charges  as  in  the' 
criminal  action,  and  the  defendants  would 
consent  to  a  decree. 

No  facta  in  the  case  were  ever  established 
by  legal  process.  The  defendants  gave  their 
consents  on  the  understanding  that  the  com- 
promises were  of  convenience  so  that  they 
might  get  on  with  their  work. 

I  submit  to  you  gentlemen,  that  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  has  been  unfairly  treated  and 
that  it  haa  served  the  Nation  and  that  de- 
liberately Inaccurate  and  malicious  publicity 
has  been  and  is  being  used  to  hurt  the  public 
interest.  And  in  support  of  this  contention 
I  submit  these  facts: 

The  magnesium  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  the  service  of  sup- 
ply to  the  Allies,  was  made  possible  by  the 
foresight  of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  having 
ready  the  facilities  for  production  when  and 
as  the  materials  were  needed. 

In  1942  the  critical  year  in  magnesium  pro- 
duction, Dow  produced  84  J  i)ercent  of  ail  the 


magnesium  output  in  the  country  and  the 
Dow  know-how  produced  91.2  percent. 

The  alloying  and  fabrication  program  of 
the  Government,  and  consequently  the  use  of 
the  metal  in  airplane  building,  was  made 
possible  only  because  of  the  Independent  re- 
search and  developments,  through  the  years, 
of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  and  the  American 
Magnesium  Corp>oration  and  their  cross-M- 
censlng  of  patents.  Here  are  the  facU  for 
the  year  1943: 

Dow  operated  Its  own  plants  at  Midland 
and  at  Freeport.  as  well  as  a  Government 
addition  to  its  own  Freeport  plant.  A  Dow 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  operated  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  Government,  the  Government 
plants  at  Velasco,  Tex  ,  and  Ludlngton-Marys- 
vllle,  MiCh.  Dow  disclosed  its  process  to  the 
Diamond  Magnesium  Co.  and  the  Interna- 
tional Minerals  and  Chemical  Corporation 
and,  exactly  as  thouRh  ihey  were  Dow  sub- 
aldlariM,  followed  through  with  Its  know- 
how  as  consultant,  adviser,  and  engineer, 

The  rated  annual  capacity  of  all  the  mag- 
nesium meui  plants  In  the  country  was 
600X)00,000  pounds. 

The  Dow  group  had  44  percent  of  thU  rated 
capacity,  and  yet  during  104S  they  produced 
00  percent  of  all  magneaium  made. 

The  Dow  group  produced  at  67  percent  of 
Ita  rated  capacity  (others  40  percent).  Tak- 
ing out  Ludlngton-Marysville,  which  began 
production  In  June  and  April  1942.  reapec- 
tlvely— the  Dow  group  operate  at  107  per- 
cent capacity. 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Government 
has  spent  $400  000.000  on  its  magnesium  pro- 
gram and  that  the  Dow  group  had  glSOXXW.- 
000  of  the  total  cum,  the  Dow  group  had  38 
percent  of  the  money  spent.    On  this  basis: 

The  Oovernment  has  an  Investment  of 
80  cents  for  every  pound  of  magnesium  pro- 
duced In  1943  by  the  Dow  group. 

The  Government  has  an  Investment  of 
$1.67  for  every  pound  of  magnesium  pro- 
duced In  1943  by  the  others. 

The  Government  received  1.2  pounds  of 
magnesium  in  1943  for  every  dollar  Invested 
with  the  Dow  group. 

The  Government  received  only  half  as 
much  (0.6  pound)  In  1943  for  every  dollar 
Invested  with  the  others. 


Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  Opposes  Dirersion 
of  Tax  on  Rum  to  Treasury  of  the 
United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  MARCAl^ONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rccoro.  I 
include  herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico 
unanimously  on  March  3.  1944.  This 
resolution  supports  the  position  I  have 
already  taken  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  reflects  the  desire  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  retain  their  right  to  control  tax 
funds  collected  In  Puerto  Rico: 

Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Congress 
In  Washington,  legislation  to  deprive  Puerto 
Rico  of  the  taxes  collected  on  the  sale  of 
Puerto  Rican  rum  In  the  United  Statcai 
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Whereu  for  more  than  40  jmn  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  have  enjoyed  th*  right  to  use 
and  dlepoae  of  these  taxes  in  accordance  with 
Um  laws  of  Its  legislature; 

Wbereaa  the  Increase  In  these  taxes  Is  prac- 
tically the  only  favorable  factor  caused  In 
Puerto  Rico  by  the  war,  in  the  midst  of  the 
maajr  suflerings  which  the  war  has  caused 
oar  people  and  which  our  people  are  bearing 
In  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  comprehension  In 
defense  of  the  great  democratic  principles: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico: 
To  express  to  the  Ck>ngress  of  the  United 
aiatfii  lu  respectful  and  firm  opposition  to 
having  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  deprived 
of  the  right,  which  It  has  enjoyed  for  more 
than  40  years,  to  dispose  of  those  taxes 
through  the  legislature  and  for  such  pur- 
poaca  aa  tha  legislature,  in  representation  of 
the  people,  believes  of  the  greatest  utility 
and  benefit  to  Puerto  Ricans. 


Evolution  of  the  Fe<leral  System  of 
Mczk»— Address  Delivered  by  Sr.  Lie. 
Carlos  Sanchei  Mejonida,  President  of 
the  Inter-Amencan  Bar  Association, 
Before  a  Special  Meetinf  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  Monday,  Janaary  31, 
1944  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  Tcua 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March.  27. 1944 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RiooitD.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  delivered  by  Sr. 
Lie.  Carlos  Sanchez  Mejorada,  president 
of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Association, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Sr.  Mejorada,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  Americas,  has  incorporated 
in  this  address  not  only  expression  of 
fine  sentiments  with  reference  to  the 
members  of  our  bar,  our  Government, 
and  our  people. 

He  gives  us  a  most  interesting  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  evolution  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  interesting  not 
only  to  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States 
but  of  Interest  to  our  people  generally. 
The  Inter-American  Bar  Association  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  render  a  unifying 
service  to  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. With  devotion  and  intelligent 
effort  that  opportimity  is  being  taken 
advantage  of. 

Madam  President  and  members  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men: •  •  •  You  have  heard  from  the 
three  distinguished  orators  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  tonight  the  very  same  Ideas  which 
I  expressed  to  you  last  Friday  and  which 
nuty  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  there  Is 
no  better  way  of  dispelling  the  mistrust  and 
misunderstanding  that  so  easily  arise  be- 
tw««n  peoples  of  different  countries  than  by 
peraonal  contact  which  is  therefore  the  nat- 
ural way  of  promoting  friendship  between 
them.     •     •     • 

In  ezpraaalng  to  you  this  feeling  of  friend- 
ahlp  and  common  purpose,  I  am  simply  re« 
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Since  the  object  of 
qiialnt  you  with  some  of 
life.  In  view  of  the 
have.  I  thought  that 
Federal  Bar  Association, 
some  Idea  of  the 
form  of  government  In 
set-up. 

The  first  question  thai 
mind  Is:   How  does  it 
should  be  a  federal  r 
States,  you  may  rightly 
of  government  was  a 
of  Its  very  existence.  sln« 
nal  Colonies  were  In 
tries,  with  different 
f^nd  different  laws,  that 
only  that  part  of  their 
required  to  form  a 
the  purposes  of  the  War 
But  why  should  Mexico 
time  of  the  Conquest,  a 
under  the  centralized 
of  Spain,  represented 
which,  at  the  time  of  th« 
a  tradition  of  three 
form  of  government 
I  assure  you,  ladles  and 
very  question — whether 
a  federal  system  or  a 
emment — was  the  pivot 
volved  our  clvU  wars' 
century  at  our  national 
tlonal  Constitution  of 
after  the  winning  of  oiu 
haps  more  from  a  spirit 
United  States  than  a 
real  and  pressing  need  of 
the  federal  system  whlc|i 
the  liberal  party  In 
servatlvea  and 
a  central  government, 
liberal  party  was  the 
several  successes  and 
final  fight  against  the 
Napoleon  the  Third  and 
milian  of  Hapsburg,  the 
of  1857.  which  was 
party  before  this  French 
vailed  and  continued  in 
5,  1917,  when  our 
adopted.  Introducing 
vations  In  o\ir  legal, 
strtKture.  but  maintaining 
of  government. 

The  Laws  of  the  Indl^ 
the  conquest  by  the 
governing  of  their  new 
Ing  these  subjects  a 
autonomy  whereby  eact 
really  a  mlnlatiire  Indlap 
the  people  elected  their 
served   many   of  their 
some  of  which,  althoug 
nlzed,  have  survived 

In  these  geographical 
conditions  may  be  foui^d 
tendency  toward  a 
emment.    After    the 
our  wars  of  Independenjii 
anarchy  which  followed 
the  quasi  feudal  chiefs 
ferred  the  Federal  form 
Interfered  less  with 
ambitions.    Finally,  the 
emment,  which  was 
torlous  liberal  party, 
tablished  in  Mexico. 

When  the  Federal 
as  originally  established 
the  test,  it  was  not 
state  began  to  pass  laws 
matter  and  to  enter 
states  In  trying  to  collect 
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being  concerned,  not  with  the  general  na- 
tional good  but  only  with  local  Interests. 
Each  state  had  its  own  customs  taxes  which 
constituted  a  terrific  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Interstate  trade.  With  the  advent 
of  peace,  the  presidents  of  the  republic  be- 
came stronger  and  as  a  result  there  evolved 
a  process  of  constitutional  amendment  giv- 
ing more  and  more  power  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  removing  whole  branches  of 
economic,  social,  and  legal  activities  from 
the  control  of  the  states — a  method  that 
continues  up  to  the  present  day  and  which 
In  my  opinion  probably  will  continue  for 
the  good  of  the  country.  At  the  present 
time  the  follovrtng  matters,  among  others, 
are  under  Federal  jurisdiction:  Immigration 
and  naturalization  statistics,  religions  and 
cults,  archaeological  and  artistic  monu- 
ments, national  waters,  mineral  resources, 
patents  and  trade-marks,  copyright,  labor, 
htmtlng  and  fishing,  all  types  of  interstate 
or  International  communications  and  trans- 
portation, banking,  trusts.  Insurance  nego- 
tiable Instruments  and  all  commercial  prac- 
tices and  contracts,  electrical  utilities,  the 
motion-picture  Industry,  and  many  types  of 
taxes.  The  states  cannot  legislate  on  all 
taxes,  nor  have  they  the  power  to  enforce 
them  except  In  certain  cases  when  they  act 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  are  permittted  by  law  to  do  so.  There 
are  other  matters,  such  as  health  and  edu- 
cation, on  which  both  the  Federal  and  Bute 
Governments  can  act. 

With  so  many  duties  and  powers,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  enormously.  The 
judicial  branch  Is  very  much  like  your  own: 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  of  Mexico  at 
the  top.  with  ao  justices  who  each  year  elect 
the  president  of  the  court,  the  counterpart  of 
your  Chief  Justice.  The  Supreme  Court 
works  generally  in  4  chambers  of  6  justices 
each  (1  for  penal  legislation,  1  for  adminis- 
trative legislation,  1  for  civil  and  commercial 
legislation,  and  thft  fourth  for  labor  legisla- 
tion). Next  are  the  district  judges  and  the 
circuit  courts.  The  latter  are.  In  all  matters, 
except  in  our  peculiar  "amparo"  Institution, 
courts  of  appeal  from  the  district  judges. 
The  Procurador  General  de  la  Repiibllca  Is 
similar  to  your  Attorney  General  and  Is  the 
legal  adviser  of  the  President  and  the  head  of 
the  large  body  of  prosecuting  attorneys  and 
of  the  Federal  judicial  police. 

The  administrative  or  executive  branch 
has  developed  a  large  and  complicated  ma- 
chinery. In  the  first  place  we  have,  as  you 
do.  the  different  secretariats  of  state,  which 
In  Spanish  are  called  secretarlas:  de  Go- 
bemacl6n,  somewhat  comparable  to  your 
Department  of  the  Interior;  de  Relaclones 
Exterlores.  comparable  to  your  State  Depart- 
ment; de  Hacienda,  comparable  to  your  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  de  la  Economla 
Nacional,  which  handles  all  matters  relating 
to  commerce,  statistics,  electricity,  mines,  oil, 
patents,  and  trade-marks,  etc.;  de  Comu- 
nicaciones  y  Obras  Piibllcas.  which  deals 
with  all  matters  referring  to  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, radio,  railways,  air  transportation, 
highways,  etc.;  de  Agrlcultura,  which  Is 
much  like  your  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  also  includes  all  the  large  and  small  Irri- 
gation projects;  de  Salubridad  y  Aslstencla, 
handling  all  matters  of  public  health  and  of 
welfare  Institutions;  de  Educacl6n  Publlca, 
which  promotes  the  general  advancement  of 
culture  and  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  administers  the  Federal  schools;  del 
Trabajo  y  de  la  Prevlsl6n  Social,  similar  to 
your  Department  of  Labor.  There  are,  be- 
sides, the  Secretariat  of  the  National  Defense, 
similar  to  your  War  Department,  and  the 
Secretaria  de  Marina  which  has  to  do,  not 
only  with  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, but  with  fishing  in  both  the  Inland 
waters  and  the  seas.  Then  there  are  also  the 
Agrarian  Department,  a  big  affair  which  dis- 
tributes the  lands  or  "ejidoa"  to  the  rtual 
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villages  and  supervises  the  activities  of  these 
"ejldos";  and  the  Department  of  the  Federal 
District,  comparable  to  your  District  of 
Columbia,  but  with  the  difference  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Federal  District  like  these 
of  the  States  elect  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  the  National  Congress. 

The  Peninsula  of  Lower  California  Is  di- 
vided into  two  territories  governed  by  offi- 
cials designated  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public. Naturally,  all  of  these  secretariats 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  a  complete  organization  extend- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Besides  these  constitutional  agencies  we 
have  what.  In  our  administrative  law  phrase- 
ology, we  call  decentralized  Institutions. 
These  are  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  are  not  handled  In  the  regular 
way.  having  an  autonomous  management 
similar.  In  certain  respects,  to  that  of  a 
private  concern.  The  pvirpose  of  such  agen- 
cies Is  to  provide  a  more  fiexible  and  com- 
'mercial  method  of  management  of  certain 
matters.  Of  these  agencies,  the  two  most 
remarkable  examples — though  there  are  to- 
day so  many  that  I  could  enumerate  them 
Indefinitely— are  the  Petr61eos  Mexlcanos  or 
Petromex.  which  handles  the  entire  Mexican 
ol!  Industry,  and  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  now  operated  by  the  workers  them- 
selves. Both  of  these  are  purely  Government 
properties. 

Further,  we  have  what  we  call  corporations 
or  Institutions  of  mixed  economy,  which  are 
Incorporated  under  the  law  of  Joint  stock  cor- 
porations. The  Government  owns  81  percent 
or  more  of  the  whole  stock,  the  remaining 
portion  being  owned  by  private  concerns  or 
Individuals.  The  Government  generally  ap- 
points the  manager  and  the  majority  of  the 
directors.  Of  these,  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample Is  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  though  there 
are  many  others,  also  very  Important. 

Finally,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent agencies,  some  of  which  were  in  ex- 
istence before  the  war  but  most  of  which 
were  formed  due  to  the  requirements  and 
necessities  of  the  war,  which  are  made  up 
of  officials  of  varlotis  secretariats  of  state  or 
other  Government  departments.  They  are: 
The  Intersecretarlal  Board,  handling  the 
property  of  enemy  aliens;  the  Rubber  Com- 
mission, which  allocates  the  very  small  avail- 
able supply  of  rubber;  the  National  Commit- 
tee of  Economy,  formed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Finance.  Economy,  and  Agriculture,  and 
so  on 

The  machinery  of  government  Is  now  so 
large  and  the  laws  and  regulations  so  numer- 
ous that  there  Is  a  tendency  to  codify  and 
coordinate.  In  a  single,  comprehensive  law. 
all  provisions  relating  to  a  certain  branch 
or  to  related  branches  of  an  activity.  For 
example,  we  now  have  the  Law  of  General 
Ways  of  Communication  (Ley  de  Vlas  Gene- 
rales  de  Communicaclbn)  which  Includes  all 
the  legal  provisions  relating  to  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  the  procedural  rules 
and  methods  and  the  penalties  for  Infrac- 
tions; the  National  Electric  Code  which  In- 
cludes all  provisions  relating  to  the  Electric 
Industry;  the  Fiscal  Code,  which  sets  up  a 
uniform  procedure  and  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  taxation,  etc. 

As  to  the  judicial  machinery,  aside  from 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  to 
which  1  referred  above,  we  have  a  fiscal  court, 
empowered  to  decide  all  controverted  legal 
matters  between  the  public  and  the  govern- 
ment This  court,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  It  Is  an  administrative  agency  and  Its 
members  are  appointed  by  the  secretary  of 
finance,  has  been  very  satisfactory  and  can 
be  favorably  compared  with  a  real  court  be- 
cause of  the  open-mlndedness  and  Integrity 
of  its  components. 

You  might  wonder,  on  contemplating  this 
new  growth  of  government  agencies,  whether 
they  are  mere  excrescences  that  will  disappear 


later,  like  those  foimd  on  certain  trees,  or 
whether  we  are  developing  a  new  system  of 
government  not  provided  for  In  our  consti- 
tution nor  foreseen  by  its  framers.  We  are 
worried  by  the  Increasing  restrictions  which 
these  developments  have  Imposed  upon  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  particularly  are  we 
worried  by  the  posslbUlty  of  their  continu- 
ance after  the  war  is  over.  However,  we 
must  all  recognize  that  law  la  an  aspect  of 
life  Itself  and,  therefore.  Is  a  changing,  living 
thing.  It  Is  up  to  us  lawyers.  Instead  of 
merely  becoming  alarmed,  to  see  to  It  that 
the  new  institutions,  required  by  the  new 
conditions  and  ways  of  living,  develop  with- 
out destroying  Individual  liberty. 


The  National  Legionnaire  on  Oil  ai  a 
National  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALXFOkNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
portion  of  the  Capitol  Comment  column 
appearing  in  the  National  Legionnaire, 
ofHcial  organ  of  the  American  Legion,  for 
March  1944: 

Secretary  Ickes  having  announced  a  plan 
for  the  United  States  of  America  to  build 
a  pipe  line  to  carry  oil  from  fields  In  Iran  and 
Iraq  to  the  Mediterranean  seacoast,  at  a  coet 
of  upward  of  »150,000,000,  Representative 
Jeut  VooRHis,  of  California,  delivered  a  care- 
fully prepared  speech  In  Congress  declaring 
this  to  be  a  plan  to  aid  a  group  of  large 
American  oil  companies,  and  asserting  that 
dollar-a-year  men  In  the  Government  service 
had  negotiated  the  deal.  These  Federal  aides 
happened  to  be  high  ofDclals  of  the  oil  com  • 
panics  who  own  the  oil  which  the  pipe  line 
would  carry.  Mr.  Vookhis  pointed  out  that 
while  ostensibly  a  war  measure,  the  pipe  line 
would  probably  not  be  finished  until  after 
the  war.  He  asserted  that  the  oil  companies 
refused  to  give  to  our  Government  any  oil 
carried  by  the  pipe  line,  although  they  pro- 
pose to  pay  for  the  pipe  line  Itself  over  a 
period  of  25  years,  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  oil  It  would  carry.  Mr.  Voobhis 
Implied  the  whole  deal  is  a  benevolent  ges- 
ture to  the  big  oil  companies  In  their  post- 
war battle  for  sources  and  markets.  Mr. 
Ickes  had  Indicated  It  was  a  step  In  protect- 
ing American  oil  resources  by  opening  up 
near  eastern  fields  under  American  control. 

This  proposal  like  the  arguments  about 
opening  up  Alaskan  and  Canadian  oil  pro- 
duction and  the  selection  of  places  to  be 
prospected  In  the  far  North,  Involves  a  major 
question  of  wealth  and  power  In  the  post-war 
world.  If  we  are  to  have  oil  developed  by 
American  companies  In  far  lands,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  defend  those  developments 
against  the  world.  Britain  lost  much  of  her 
oil  and  other  resources  to  the  Japs  In  Burma 
and  elsewhere.  The  Netherlands  lost  aU  of 
her  oil  and  tin  and  rubber  to  the  Japs  when 
the  East  Indies  fell  to  them.  We  lost  what 
we  had  In  the  Philippines  because  we  were 
unprepared  to  defend  It.  If  we  are  to  be  a 
world  economic  power,  we  mtist  remain  the 
top  world  military  power. 

Whether  the  great  oil  companies,  as  Indi- 
cated m  the  Elk  mils  transaction  last  year, 
have  controlled  the  Federal  policy  on  oil 


through  doilar-a-year  men  and  lobbyists  ta 
something  Congress  suspects  but  does  not 
fully  understand.  Mr.  Voorhu  threw  a  lot 
of  thought  material  Into  the  congressional 
hopper. 


Politics  If  the  Science  of  GoTeruneet 
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Monday.  March  27.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sopho- 
cles once  said  that  "to  cast  away  a  virtu- 
ous friend  I  call  as  bad  as  to  cast  away 
one's  own  life  which  one  loves  best." 
In  Vermont  vernacular,  "Them's  my 
sentiments!" 

So,  for  what  It  may  be  worth,  I  say 
Wendell  Willkie  is  my  friend. 

There  ai'e  still  Fome  things  In  this 
world  worth  more  than  money  or  politi- 
cal aggrandizement. 

A  friendship  established  In  or  out  of 
controversy  and  an  intimate  association 
with  an  individual  over  long  months 
grows  into  an  appreciation  of  the  worth 
and  value  of  a  man  as  one  to  another. 

Wendell  Willkie  stands  high  in  the  al- 
bum of  men  I  have  met  and  known  close- 
ly and  intimately.  To  be  brief,  I  am  and 
always  have  been  his  friend,  well  know- 
ing his  great  qualifications  for  leader- 
ship, appreciating  but  not  minimizing 
his  almost  fanatical  love  of  his  country, 
such  as  he  hopes  to  make  it  and  is  trying 
to  make  it  while  he  preserves  its  funda- 
mentals against  those  whose  greed  for 
personal  political  power  is  set  and  meas- 
ured by  the  dollars  they  can  contribute 
to  that  result  and  to  defeat  him.  The 
people  should  know  the  truth, 

God  help  him,  for  those  who  differ 
from  him  will  not. 

The  people  should  be  aroused  to  save 
themselves  and  help  him  to  do  it,  for 
this  is  a  crusade  and  not  a  petty  parti- 
san, political  campaign.  The  historical 
writings  of  days  to  come  will  corroborate 
me. 

The  people  today  should  cooperate. 

If  there  ever  were  a  time  and  a  place 
and  an  occasion  when  the  people  of 
America  should  be  heard  for  themselves, 
it  is  now.  They  should  assist  themselves 
by  asserting  themselves  now,  or  forever 
hereafter,  as  serfs  and  slaves  to  a  cen- 
tralized, regimented,  and  totalitarian 
government,  they  should  hold  their 
peace.  They  have  In  Wendell  Willkie  a 
leader  whom  to  ignore  Is  to  trarel  down 
the  road  to  fascism. 

It  Is  not  a  question  as  between  candi- 
dates, but  among  men.  and  principles; 
and  as  between  those  who  have  the  cour- 
age to  try  to  lead  us  out  of  our  dilemma 
and  those  who  wish  for  political  prefer- 
ment. 

I  do  not  have  to  stick  my  neck  out.  but 
as  one  citizen  to  another.  let  me  dare  to 
say  to  you  now,  once  and  for  all.  that  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  my  friend  Wendell  Will- 
kie made  a  speech  which  is  and  will  be 
historic,  campaign  or  no  campaign. 
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Dogs  will  always  baiic  at  the  moon. 
Those  who  are  undertaking  to  serve  self- 
ish Olds;  those  who  put  power  in  poli- 
tics above  patriotism;  those  who  seek 
to  save  to  themselves  the  control  of  a 
party  against  the  future  of  the  people, 
will  not  agree  that  it  was  a  great  speech. 
Those  who  will  not  take  advice  as 
against  a  situation  they  contributed  to 
establish;  those  so  Jealous  of  petty  po- 
litical predominance  in  party  circles  as 
not  to  realize  that  their  sun  of  domi- 
nar.ce  has  set;  all  of  these,  and  others 
I  Brislit  name,  might  well  seriously  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  people  are  satis- 
fied that  Wendell  Willkie  is  no  politician, 
but  a  patriot. 

As  a  patriot  he  made  a  speech  at 
Madison.  Wis.,  which  should  have  had 
national  advertising  but  could  not.  You 
answer  why.  That  it  will  eventually 
reach  the  people.  I  sincerely  hope. 

Ther::  is  too  much  selfish  politics  and 
too  little  recognition  of  the  situation 
which  confronts  the  people  to  suit  me. 

It  was  a  great  speech.  It  was  100-per- 
cent American.  So  Is  the  man  who  made 
it.  He  may  be  unschooled  in  cheap 
political  tricks.  He  is  nevertheless  fear- 
less. He  has  not  told  the  people  any- 
thing they  should  not  know,  though  as 
a  candidate  he  might  well  have  re- 
frained therefrom  if  he  were  only  look- 
ing for  votes. 

He  Is  courageous,  far  thinking,  a 
leader,  and  careless  as  to  what  his  forth- 
right, honest  statements  may  mean  to 
him  personally. 

I  am  for  him  and  the  cause  for  which 
he  stands.  So,  under  permission  here- 
tofore granted.  I  submit  the  following 
article  for  the  R«rtiD: 

WASHiiceroM  Caixino 
<By  Marquis  Chllds) 

FOLTTTCS    OH    A   HIGH    LCVZL 

Madison,  Wis. — Long  after  the  present  pri- 
mary campaign  Is  over,  the  speech  that  Wen- 
dell WlUkle  made  here  will  be  remembered. 
It  may  well  become  one  of  the  Tiui  docu- 
WtmtM  in  our  political  history.  In  a  moment 
"  of  bitterness  and  dissension,  of  cynicism  and 
Indifference,  Willkie  has  with  simple  clarity 
defined  the  dilemma  of  the  Republican 
Party.  And  more  than  that,  he  has  defined 
the  political  crisis  at  our  time. 

If  this  sounds  solemn.  I  mean  It  to  sound 
solemn.  No  matter  what  his  past  mistakes. 
his  blimders.  his  Inconsistencies,  regardless 
of  all  political  mud-slinging.  I  believe  history 
wUl  record  that  he  stood  up  and  spoke  the 
plain  truth  as  no  one  else  had  spoken  it. 

As  Willkle  said,  there  are  striking  parallels 
with  that  era  of  90  years  ago  when  a  little 
group  of  determined  men  met  In  Ripon  to 
express  their  profound  convictions  through 
the  medium  of  a  new  political  party.  One 
party,  the  Whig  Party,  was  dying  in  bank- 
ruptcy: another,  the  Republican,  was  about 
to  be  bom 

What  may  be  at  stake  here  in  this  delegate 
election  is  more  than  the  future  of  Wendell 
Willkle.  the  individual.  It  may  be  a  decisive 
turning  point  for  the  O.  O.  P.  If  Willkle  Is 
defeated,  there  will  be  strenuous  efforts  to 
make  It  seem  that  this  la  a  repudiation  of 
the  things  he  stands  for — true  International 
cooperation,  the  necessary  minimum  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation  to  make  a  free  enterpriaa 
system  free.  The  successful  Republican 
Bommee — and  it  will  not  be  WlUkle  If  he  loses 
^"^^e  April  4  primary  In  Wisconsin — would  ba 
under  constant  pressure  to  pull  back  from 
any  vltar  ajaunltaacnta. 
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a  political  party,  to 
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In  this,  of  course 
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silence,  his  failure  to 
Presidential  race.     The 
tially  between  Dewey 
siblllty  that  some 
go    to    General 
Stassen,  both  of  whon 
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Party.  Willkle  spoke  w| 
One  was  that  of  the 
who  rose  in  protest 
of  the  Grant 
other  was  the  Bull 
Roosevelt. 

Willkle  may  have 
time  to  start  another 
G.  O.  P.     There  have 
he  would  start  a  thlrt 
that    he    investigated 
chinery  for  getting  a 
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But  this  year  there 
laws  have  been 
any  third-party  attemi^t 
Even  the  Socialists, 
third -party    game,   will 
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That  is  why  It  Is  all 
for  the  two  parties  to 
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17  points,  should  satisfy  all  reasonable 
Americans,  and  it  Is  a  disservice  to  try  to 
cause  the  American  people  to  lose  faith 
In  their  Government  at  this  time. 

Mark  Sullivan,  the  well-known  com- 
mentator, could  never  be  charged  with 
being  partisan  or  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  present  Democratic  administration, 
but  he  is  always  fair  in  his  diagnoses  and 
conclusions.  His  article  in  Sunday's 
papers  entitled,  "Mr.  Hull  and  His  Crit- 
ics" is  worthy  of  reproduction  and  is  sub- 
mitted herewith.  I  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  concluding  paragraph,  where- 
in he  states  that  critics  of  Mr.  Hull  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  acting  in  co- 
ordination with  our  military  authorities 
and  President  Roosevelt,  and  has  better 
facilities  for  determining  the  wiser  couise 
than  have  his  critics: 

Ma.   RxTU.   AND   HxB  Csrncs  ^ 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

tOUS  riTNDAUZNTALS 

Secretary  of  SUte  Cordell  Hull's  conduct  of 
foreign  relations  is  assailed  by  critics  ThA 
criticisms  have  to  do  with  many  different 
actions  and  policies — our  attitude  toward 
Russia,  toward  Britain;  about  Poland,  about 
Italy,  Prance.  Yugoslavia.  Finland.  Palestine. 
India.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  questions  In- 
volved are  Intricate  and.  as  respects  the  aver- 
age citizen,  remote.  Some  of  the  questions 
are  understood  by  not  more  than  a  very  few 
Americans — including  Individuals  and  le:;d- 
ers  of  groups  who  have  a  special  Interest,  and 
also  earnest  and  disinterested  students  and 
the   like. 

In  the  din  over  these  questions  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  confuted.  Yet  be  feels  Instinc- 
tively— and  correctly — that  the  way  these 
questions  are  settled,  the  courses  our  Gov- 
ernment takes,  will  deeply  affect  the  fate  of 
himself,  his  children,  and  the  country.  For 
some  enlightenment  of  the  puzzled  citizen, 
there  is  here  attempted,  so  far  as  space  per- 
mits, a  statement  of  seme  fundamentals  of 
Mr.  HuU's  policies,  as  this  column  sees  them. 

1.  Mr.  Hull.  In  the  jplrlt  of  first  things  first, 
believes  In  winning  the  war.  To  each  ques- 
tion that  artpes,  he  seems  to  apply  that  tert— ^ 
would  a  given  course  help  toward  victory,  or 
postpone  victory;  and  wculd  it  bring  victory 
with  the  least  loss  of  American  life?  Among 
many  examples.  Mr.  Hull  for  over  2  3rear8. 
backed  up  by  President  Roosevelt,  followed 
a  policy  of  not  breaking  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Vichy  government  of  Frence. 
Against  this  course,  critics  raged.  They  urged, 
among  other  actions,  that  we  seize  by  force 
the  French  island  of  Martinique  In  the  West 
Indies.  In  the  end,  we  got  Martinlqxie  with- 
out loss  of  life — enabling  President  Roosevelt 
to  say  with  Justifiable  exultation,  that  we  got 
it  as  a  gift,  as  a  "base  on  balls." 

2.  Absolutely  essential  to  winning  the  war 
Is  the  preservation  of  unity  with  o\ir  great 
military  allies.  Some  actions  of  Russia  dis- 
turb us.  In  handling  such  matters,  the  first 
requisite  is  to  give  Russia  no  occasion  foi 
any  course  other  than  to  remain  In  unity 
with  us  until  the  war  is  won. 

3.  Toward  countries  and  peoples  conquered 
by  Germany  and  about  to  be  liberated  by  us 
Mr.  Hull  has  a  definite  attitude.  To  such 
countries  as  Austria  he  has  said  In  effect, 
"Help  earn  your  freedom  by  fighting  for  It; 
help  us  win  the  war."  Implied  In  this  atti- 
tude Is  that  such  countries  should  avoid  In- 
ternal strife  over  Ideologies  or  factional  is- 
sues until  their  freedom  Is  won. 

4.  The  policy  of  first  win  the  war  cannot, 
of  course,  stand  alone  in  a  watertight  com- 
partment with  all  questions  of  future  policy 
and  ideology  In  other  watertight  compart- 
ments. Here  arises  a  border  line  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  it  is  in  this  border  line  that 
most  of  the  criticisms  arise.     Some  actions 
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taken  now.  or  other  actions  not  taken,  or  fail- 
ure to  protest  actions  by  our  allies,  while 
useful  in  winning  the  war,  may  embarrass  us 
later  when  we  come  to  the  expected  post- 
war effort  to  set  up  an  International  organi- 
sation for  preserving  peace  and  other  forms 
of  cooperation.  The  embarrassment  bears 
heavily  on  Mr.  Hull,  for  creation  of  such  in- 
ternational organization  is  fimdamental  in 
his  policies. 

5.  Many  critics  of  Mr.  Hull  are  as  sincere  as 
he.  Conceivably  some  may  be  as  wise  or  even 
more  farseeing.  But  some,  at  least,  are  pas- 
sionately partisan  on  special  points.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  have  a  common  quality. 
They  have  to  do  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
European  countries,  the  kind  of  government 
to  be  set  up  in  a  given  country  after  the  war. 
Some  critics  wish  a  certain  group  to  head 
Prance  after  the  war,  and  to  that  end  wish 
our  Government  to  recognize  that  group 
now.  discriminating  against  other  groups. 
Other  critics  have  the  same  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  Italy  and  other  countries.  Some 
such  critics  in  their  zeal  go  so  far  as  to  urge 
courses  in  the  Interest  of  European  factions 
or  ideologies  which  might  handicap  our  win- 
ning the  war  or  prolong  the  war. 

In  deciding  between  such  criticisms  and 
the  course  of  Mr.  Hull  it  Is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Hull,  acting  in  coordination 
With  our  military  authorities  and  with  Presi- 
dent RooseveR.  has  the  better  facilities  for 
determining  the  wiser  courses. 


Fulbright  Selection  Lauded 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
delighted  to  read  of  the  announcement 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
on  Saturday  that  our  honorable  col- 
league, William  J.  Pdlbright,  had  been 
selected  to  head  a  delegation  of  five 
leading  educators  and  public  men  to  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  CouncU 
on  Education,  which  will  be  held  shortly 
in  London. 

In  the  prevention  of  future  wars  the 
education  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  matter  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. One  reason  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  people  is  that  we  have  always 
been  taught  that  peace  is  honorable  and 
w^e  have  always  sought  peaceful  means 
of  settling  disputes.  One  reason  for 
the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny  and 
aggression  in  Germany  and  Japan  is 
that  the  children  of  those  nations  have 
been  taught  that  war  is  honorable  and 
tliat  all  personal  freedom  should  be 
subjugated  to  the  rise  of  the  state. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  our  col- 
league. Bill  Fulbright,  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  that  he  was 
selected  by  Mr.  Hull  to  head  our  dele- 
gates to  this  important  meeting.  He  is 
not  only  a  competent  Representative  but 
he  can  bring  back  to  the  Congress  the 
facts  of  the  plans  that  may  be  agreed 
upon  and  he  can  interpret  to  the  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  any  congressional 
action  that  may  be  indicated. 


For  some  time  there  has  been  the  feel- 
ing in  Congress,  especially  since  the  Food 
Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  partici- 
pate in  the  formulation  of  our  policies 
regarding  foreign  affairs.  By  bitter  ex- 
perience we  have  learned  that  in  order 
for  the  commitments  of  our  Executive  to 
be  effective,  they  must  have  the  support 
of  the  Congress. 

I  think  the  selection  of  Congressman 
PcLBRiGHT  to  head  the  delegation  from 
the  United  States  to  the  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  on  education  is  a  fine 
move  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   His  presence  in  this  position  will 
provide  that  hnk  between  Congress  and 
the  State  Department  which  has  often 
been  missing.    By  his  training  and  ex- 
perience. Congressman  Fulbright  is  es- 
pecially well  qualified  for  this  duty.    His 
experience  in  business  assures  us  that 
whatever  the  interests  of  this  Nation 
may  be,  they  wUl  be  protected  and  no 
unrealistic    ccmmitments    made     Fur- 
ther, his  experience  in  education  is  an 
assurance  of  sCn  understanding?  of  the 
problems    involved.    His    activities    in 
this  House  since  he  has  been  here  are 
ample  proof  of  his  unusual  ability  to 
grasp  and  understand  these  great  prob- 
lems which  are  fundamental  in  building 
for  peace. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  function  of  edu- 
cation in  the  process  of  creating  a  better 
world  is  not  one  that  can  come  to  fruition 
within  a  short  time.  We  may  not  be 
able  to  notice  in  our  lifetime  the  effects 
of  sound  policies.  Nevertheless,  we  can- 
not deny  that,  unless  sensible  programs 
of  education  for  the  people  are  adopted, 
there  is  no  hope  for  that  understanding 
and  discrimination  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  democratic  society. 
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Mr.  SNYDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately after  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor we  were  confronted  with  many  huge 
problems.    One   was   transportation   of 
all  commodities,  and  especially  the  trans- 
portation of  oil  of  all  kinds  from  Texas- 
Oklahoma  area  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 
This  problem  became  more  critical  when 
the  Germans  started  sinking  our  tankers 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast.    The 
solution  was  to  build  pipe  lines  from 
Texas  to  the  eastern  coast.    The  biggest 
pipe-line  construction  in  the  world  was 
undertaken    almost    Immediately    and 
completed  ahead  of  schedule.    The  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Administration— to  Mr.  Ickes— his  loyal 
and  eflQcient  group  of  assistants,  such  as 
Mr.    W.    Alton   Jones,   president,   War 
Emergency  Pipe  Lines,  Inc.,  and   Mr. 
George  A.  Wilson,  Director  of  Supply 
and  Transportation.  Petroleum  Admin-  | 
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istratlon  for  War,  and.  above  all,  to  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  and  to  labor.  They 
did  a  big  war  Job  in  record-breaking 
time — In  time  to  keep  the  people  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  being  chilly  and 
also  to  furnish  ample  supplies  across  the 
seas  for  our  fighting  forces. 

More  than  a  thousand  interested  peo- 
ple gathered  at  pumping  station  No.  2i. 
just  outside  of  Rockwood.  Pa.,  to  witness 
the  dedicating  and  christening  exercises 
of  these  war  emergency  pipe  lines. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  was  Hon. 
Charies  F.  UW,  United  SUtes  attorney  for 
western  Pennsylvania.  Addresses  by  Mr. 
W.  Alton  Jones,  President.  War  Emer- 
gency Pipelines,  Inc..  and  Mr.  George  A. 
Wilson,  Director  of  Supply  and  Trans- 
portation, Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  and  Dr.  Paul  Stewart,  president  of 
Waynesburg  College. 

The  christening  of  these  pipe  lines  was 
of  extraordinary  Interest  not  only  to 
those  who  gathered  there,  but  to  the 
reading  public  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  24-inch  War  Emergency  Pipeline  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  J.  Buell  Snyder,  wife 
of  Congressman  Snyder,  by  pouring  into 
the  machinery  of  the  pump  station  a  can 
of  oil  taken  from  Generrl  Doolittle's 
bomber  which  bombed  Tokyo  on  i^rll 
18,  1942. 

The  20-lnch  War  Emergency  Pipeline 
was  christened  by  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Calk- 
ins, of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  by  using  a  bottle 
of  gasoline  taken  from  a  United  States 
Liberator  that  helped  to  bomb  Berlin 
on  March  7,  1944. 

The  program  was  enriched  by  music 
furnished  by  the  Rockwood  High  School 
band  and  the  Somerset  High  School  band 
and  at  Pumping  Station  No.  21.  where 
an  inspection  was  held  later  in  the  day. 
the  North  Union  Township  High  School 
band  welcomed  the  ofiBcial  party. 

At  each  of  these  pumping  stations  there 
were  flag-raising  exercises.  At  Rock- 
wood. Pa.,  a  high-school  girl  was  selected 
by  her  classmates  to  unfurl  a  beautiful 
American  flag  presented  to  the  high 
school  by  Congressman  Snyder  and  at 
Pumping  Station  No.  21.  a  high-school 
boy  was  selected  by  the  North  Union 
Township  High  School  to  unfurl  the  same 
type  of  American  flag,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Connellsville  Order  of  Elks, 
Connellsville,  Pa. 

Following  is  the  address  I  delivered 
that  day: 

We  are  standing  here  beside  two  of  the 
greatest  oil  arteries  on  earth — the  Big  Inch 
and  Little  Big  Inch  pipe  lines— 271  mUea 
from  the  end  of  their  1,400-mile  journey 
where  they  are  steadily  delivering  fuel  for 
the  w.-u-  program  of  the  United  Nations  and 
for  essential  civilian  uses. 

I  shudder  to  think  how  serious  the  petro- 
leima  situation  would  have  been  today,  if  the 
24 -inch  and  20-lnch  pipe  lines  were  not  In 
operation. 

I  well  recall  that  6  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War 
Harold  L.  Ickes  presented  hla  plana  for  the 
Immediate  construction  of  a  pipe  line  ex- 
tending from  the  mid-continent  Texas  fields 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  petroleum  in- 
dtistry  was  prepared  to  proceed.  However, 
there  were  those  who  believed  that  a  pipe 
line  was  unnecessary— tankera  carried  9S 
percent  of  the  east  coast  oU  requirements, 
they  said. 
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But  Petroleum  Administrator  Ickea  pointed 
out  that  many  tankers  were  being  diverted 
irom  the  Oxilf  coast-east  coast  to  run  to 
trana-AUantlc  service  for  the  British.  He 
also  reminded  the  public  that.  In  event  of 
war.  our  tankers  would  be  subjected  to  sub- 
marine attacks.  He  reminded  anyone  who 
would  listen  that  "you  cant  sink  a  pipe  line." 
The  problem  was  approached  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  would  be  wiser  to  develop  as 
quickly  and  azpeditlouaiy  as  possible,  an 
overland  transportation  system  that  would 
Insure  continued  delivery  of  petroleum  to  the 
east  coast. 

It  was  not  until  0  months  after  the  terrible 
catastrophe  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  Mr.  Ickes 
was  given  authority  to  construct  these  pipe 
lines.  Justification  was  then  obvious  to 
everyone,  because  tanker  after  tanker  was 
being  torpedoed — tankers  could  no  longer 
freely  and  safely  ply  the  ooMtal  waters  from 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  th«  tast  coast. 

In  a  letter  to  me.  Secretary  Ickes  said, 
''Knowing,  as  you  do.  the  indlspensablllty  of 
oti  In  this  war,  you  will  appreciate  our  Inter- 
est In  dolnit  whatever  gives  greatest  assurancs 
that  it  will  be  moved  where  it  is  needed.  In 
it»  qusnUties  that  are  needed,  at  tbs  time 
it  is  needed — and  with  the  least  drain 
other  essential  phases  of  the  war  pro- 
,  We  dare  not  take  a  chance  on  anything 
•liart  of  this.  I  sm  aware  that  there  have 
sharply  divergent  estimates  as  to  the 
of  time  that  wctiid  be  required  to  con- 
the  proposed  trans-Florida  canaL 
Oensral  Reybold.  has,  I  believe,  estimated 
that  it  would  take  approximately  3  years. 
This  time  element,  alone,  I  should  think 
suaiclent  to  decide  the  issue.  However,  re- 
gardless of  the  time  for  construction,  from  a 
petroleum  transportation  standpoint,  the 
eUMd  would  be  ruled  out  on  the  basis  of 
•flelency  in  the  use  of  materials  and  man- 
power for  pipa  lines.  Very  careful  calcula- 
tions have  indicated  that  barges  and  tug- 
boats would  use  steel  for  the  delivery  of  oil 
with  only  about  55  percent  of  the  eflkriency  of 
a  large  pipe  line. 

"As  to  the  manpower  situation.  I  may  point 
cut  that  the  present  construction  program 
fot  inland  waterway  expansion — which  con- 
sists of  21  2.000-horaepower  steam-driven 
rboata  and  100  600-horsepower  Diesel- 
driven  tugboats — will  require  a  total  crew 
personnel  of  approximately  1,400.  Of  this 
number  approximately  500  must  be  trained 
pilots  and  engineers.  Indeed,  it  is  fsared 
that  serious  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
recruiting  and  training  sufBcient  competent 
personnel  to  insure  the  successful  operation 
of  this  program.  The  hasards  Involved,  espe- 
cially In  the  inland  waterway  transportation 
of  inflammable  and  combustible  products, 
moke  it  imperative  that  at  least  the  pilots 
and  engineers  engaged  in  such  transporta- 
tion possess  a  high  degree  of  skill  as  well  as 
considerable  experience.  Even  the  unskilled 
crew  personnel  must  be  thoroughly  schooled 
In  the  basic  ftindamentals  of  this  specialized 
and  essential  trade.  On  the  basis  of  a  move- 
ment of  approximately  100,000  barrels  dally 
of  clean  products  In  steel  barges  from  Hous- 
ton to  Trenton,  a  crew  personnel  of  approxi- 
mately 3.O0O  would  be  required  to  man  tug- 
boats, of  whom.  l.aoo  must  be  skilled  pilots 
or  engineers  " 

The  a4-lnch  pipe  line  has  now  been  in  op- 
eration since  February  19,  1943.  at  which 
time,  oil  first  started  flowing^lnto  the  Norrls 
City.  HI.,  terminal  and  tank  cars  speeded 
the  crude  oil  eastward.  The  first  direct  de- 
liveries of  crude  oil  by  pipe  line  from  the 
Itaaa  fields  to  the  east  coast  took  place  on 
August  15.  1943.  when  the  first  batch  of  oil 
flowed  into  the  Philadelphia  terminal  of  the 
line.  As  shipments  were  increased  more  and 
more,  the  Big  Inch  soon  reached  Its  sched- 
uled capacity  of  300.000  barrels  a  day.  Actu- 
ally the  line  has  exceeded  that  figure  on  many 
occasions. 


The  wartime  facts  of  oil  are  simple  and 
serious.  All  of  the  gaiollne  that  we  civilians 
use  13  derived  from  cru  ie  oil.  All  of  the  heat- 
ing oil  and  kerosene  ai  d  lubricants  and  other 
petroletnn  products  tl  lat  we  use  come  from 
the  same  source.  Bu ;  that  same  crude  oil 
must  also  yield  the  1(  0-octane  gasoline  that 
Is  fueling  the  bombii  g  and  fighting  planes 
that  are  blasting  ou  r  enemies  with  ever- 
increasing  intensity,  fes,  and  the  toluene  to 
moke  the  TNT  for  thi  bombs  they  drop.  It 
must  produce  the  80-i  ctane  all-purpose  gas- 
oline that  propels  oui  tanks  and  trucks  -and 
Jeeps  and  motorized  i  rtlUery.  It  must  ftir- 
nlsh  the  fuel  oil  that  runs  our  warships  and 
merchant  vessels.  I  Tave  mentioned  only  a 
few  of  the  many,  ma  ly  petroleum  products 
which  are  required  hi  enormous  quantities 
by  the  military. 

In  May  1941  the  ai  tount  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  leing  moved  overland 
from  the  Southwest  a  id  Midwest  to  the  cast 
coast  was  only  80.000  barrels  a  day.  Today, 
more  than  20  times  tb  »  amount  of  petroleum 
Is  being  shipped  froi  a  tbs  Southwest  and 
Midwest  overland  to  t  le  last  as  was  possible 
in  May  1941.  The  wo  pipe  lines  beside 
which  we  now  stand  p  ay  a  major  role  In  this 
remarkable  transports  tion  record. 

Today  one-third  of  all  the  gasoline  pro- 
duced in  this  countiy  is  used  for  strictly 
military  purposes.  Another  14  percent  is 
used  directly  in  the  production  of  war  ma- 
teriel. Including  food  Another  43  percent 
is  tjsed  for  essential  ransportatlon  services 
and  for  essential  driving  necessary  to  get 
war  workers  to  their  j(  bs  and  to  enable  other 
citizens  who  have  t£  travel  by  car  to  fill 
their  Jobs. 

This  new  pipe  line,  t  le  Little  Big  Inch,  pro- 
vides an  added  mar;  in  of  assurance  that 
the  expanding  miliU  ry  operations  of  the 
United  States  can  c  mtinue  to  be  fueled 
fully  and  on  time.  1  ae  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration, a  subsidiary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  :  Lnanced  both  pipe-line 
projects.  The  lines  i  re  being  operated  for 
the  Government  by  W7ar  Emergency  Pipe- 
lines, Inc.,  without  fe<   or  profit  of  any  kind. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  in  hearing  some 
facts  about  the  newe  r  Big  Inch  line.  The 
Little  Big  Inch  is  i ,  20-inch  steel  tube, 
1,476  miles  long.  So  nerset  Station  Is  No. 
22  of  29  stations.  Mich  spaced  approxi- 
mately 50  miles  aiart.  The  centrifugal 
pvimps  of  the  statlor  ■  are  driven  by  huge 
1 .250-horsepower  elect]  ic  motors.  Unlike  the 
Big  Inch  which  mo  es  crude  oil  to  the 
east  coast  refineries,  the  Little  Big  Inch 
pipe  line  moves  finis!  led  products,  such  as 
gasoline  and  heating  >il.  to  Bast  coast  stor- 
age, where  it  is  used  to  help  meet  military, 
civilian  and  industrj  »1  requirements.  Be- 
cause of  Its  greater  resistance  to  motion, 
the  heavier  heating  ol  L  will,  at  full  capacity, 
move  into  the  east  coi  st  at  the  rate  of  180,- 
000  barrels  per  day,  i  hlle  gasoline,  being  a 
lighter  petroleum  prxluct,  will  deliver  at 
the  rate  of  225.000  bixrels  during  each  day 
of  capacity  operation. 

Cost  figures  are  no  yet  completely  com- 
piled on  either  pipe  11  oe.  However,  prelimi- 
nary estimates  indicat  e  that  both  pipe  lines 
will  pay  for  themselv(  a  through  the  savings 
to  the  Government  effected  by  this  means 
of  transportation  com  lared  with  other  over- 
land transportation  ft  cilltles. 

A  squealing  pig  paised  through  Somerset 
not  long  ago — It  was  in  the  pipe  line — and 
when  caught  in  a  gate  valve  about  a  htindred 
miles  east  of  here,  it  was  necessary  to  shut 
down  operation  and  release  it.  The  pig  was 
not  the  barnyard  va'iety,  but  a  pipe-line 
mechanical  device  usel  to  swab  out  the  pipe 
line.  It  is  propelled  by  the  same  pressure 
force  that  moves  the  >11  and  Is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  you  would  use  a  swab  on 
the  end  of  a  ramrod  to  clean  your  gun — 
pipe  liners  call  them  "  ?igs." 


We,  here  m  Somerset  and  Payette  County, 
can  justifiably  take  pride  in  our  association 
with  these  two  huge  oil  arteries — for  these 
pipe  lines  are  the  same  by  which  we  can  sup- 
ply otir  soldiers  overseas  with  more  oil — 
oO  vnth  which  to  fight  our  battles — win  our 
war — and  much  sooner  bring  back  our  boys — 
and  return  the  world  once  more  to  peace  and 
prosperity. 


Amcricao  Jouinalism — Two  Men  and  an 
Ideal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  NXVAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  27, 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  -he  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  Washington, 
D.  C.  of  March  26.  1944: 

aitXBXCAir  JOtnUf  AUBM — two  MlSf  AMD  AM  DBAX, 

'Tf  we  can  look  out  tonight  upon  America, 
troubled  though  It  Is.  and  find  It  exercising  Its 
liberties,  a  part  of  its  safety  must  be  attrib- 
uted, not  to  its  Constitution,  its  laws  and  its 
Government  personnel,  but  to  the  Individual 
standards  of  its  Journalists." 

With  this  tribute  to  the  newspaper  profes- 
sion. Raymond  Oram  Swing,  noted  radio  com- 
mentator, last  week  accepted  the  $1,000  du 
Pont  award  for  exceptional  service. 

Mr.  Swing  later  turned  over  the  $1,000  to 
the  Raymond  Clapper  Memorial  award, 
founded  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Wash- 
ington newspaperman  who  died  recently  in 
a  dive-bomber  crash  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  Clapper  award,  announced  by  a  group 
of  Mr.  Clapper's  friends  and  colleagues,  took 
the  form  of  a  gold  medal  to  be  given  annually 
to  the  Washington  newspaper  writer  whose 
Journalistic  contributions  most  closely  ap- 
proximate the  outstanding  reporting  of  Mr. 
Clapper.  A  plaque  by  a  famous  artist  will 
hang  in  the  National  Press  Club  and  the 
name  of  the  winner  will  be  added  each  year. 
As  the  fund  grows  a  cash  award  will  be  added. 

Mr.  Swing's  penetrating  observations  on 
the  standards  of  American  journalists,  made 
when  be  accepted  the  du  Pont  award.  foUow: 

"To  some  extent,  all  professions  are  both 
highly  individual  and  highly  interdependent. 
Law  and  medicine,  for  example,  are  a  com- 
posite contribution  of  innumerable  Individ- 
uals. This  is  still  more  true  of  Journalism. 
The  gathering  and  dlstrlbirtion  of  news  Is  the 
work  of  many  mjrrlads  of  persons,  each  one 
of  whom  must  adhere  to  right  standards  If 
the  truth  of  the  whole  Is  not  to  be  impaired. 
Even  what  may  appear  as  the  most  individual 
of  all  the  journalistic  functions,  the  analysis 
of  news.  Is  utterly  dependent  on  professional 
cooperation. 

"No  man's  Judgment  Is  his  own,  in  a  crea- 
tive sense. 

'lo  Is  a  compilation  of  the  Judgments  of 
many  other  individuals  who  in  turn  have 
compiled  and  adopted  and  modified  the  Judg- 
ments of  still  more  Individuals.  And  what 
a  man  thinks  becomes  his  own  only  in  ths 
sense  that  he  accepts  responsibility  for  it. 

"That  being  so,  an  occasion  like  this  one, 
1b  a  recognition  of  the  work  of  a  great  army 
of  public  servants.  This  army,  being  un- 
official, does  not  come  before  the  Nstion  at 
stated  times  for  approval  or  disapproval. 
And  it  does  Its  work,  in  the  main,  not  for 


honor  or  thanks,  but  for  the  happiness  of 
self-expression. 

'Tf  we  can  look  out  tonight  upon  America, 
troubled  though  It  Is,  and  find  it  exercising 
Its  liberties,  a  part  of  its  safety  must  be  at- 
tributed, not  to  its  Oonstltution,  Its  laws, 
and  its  Government  personnel,  but  to  the 
Individual  standards  of  its  Journalists. 

'1'  the  war  in  which  the  continuation  of 
OUT  free  life  is  at  stake,  the  Journalists  of 
this  rouatTj  have  gone  about  their  work 
with  the  enlarged  effort  and  the  Increased 
wUllngness  to  sacrifice  which  the  crisis  has 
called  for. 

"American  correspondents  have  died  at  the 
front,  many  have  accepted  unspeakable  hard- 
ships  In  the  line  of  duty,  not  suffering  for 
their  newspapers  or  press  associations  or  net- 
works, but  in  the  performance  of  their  work 
as  freemen,  finding  the  service  of  this  free- 
dom being  worth  any  cost  whatever,  the  risk 
of  life  included.  To  them.  then,  is  honor  to 
be  paid,  as  the  bright  heroes  of  their  pro- 
fession and  of  the  Nation.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  respcuslblllty. 

They  have  cared  about  Individualism,  per- 
sonal initiative,  and  the  service  of  Ameri- 
canism with  quiet,  unadvertlsed  devotion. 
and  they  are  part  of  the  conscience  of  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  profession  who  will  strive 
to  be  responsible  like  them." 
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TW  FiMidi.|U««ian  Dispate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 'REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  occasions  in  the 
House  during  the  past  few  months  I  have 
urged  that  the  United  States  come  to 
the  aid  of  Finland  to  help  solve  the  di- 
lemma In  which  that  country  finds  It- 
self. 

The  peace  between  Finland  and  Russia 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  subsequent  agree- 
ments between  our  allies.  For,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  is  permitted  to  sidestep 
the  basic  principles  of  these  agreements 
in  her  present  dealings  with  Finland, 
then  the  chances  of  keeping  permanent 
peace  by  international  cooperation  will 
be  placed  in  great  Jeopardy. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
March  25  contains  a  very  pertinent 
statement  on  this  question  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Hoovxs  Ubgxs  Ambicams  to  Am  Pinlamb 
Nbw  Tobx,  March  24.— Former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  today  caUed  upon  the  United 
States  to  "use  our  good  offices  to  secure 
some  way  out  of  the  impasse  for  Plnland." 
Though  he  "profoundly  regretted"  Pin- 
lands  entrance  into  the  Russian  war  on 
Germany's  side.  Hoover  warned  that  •'there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  world  unless 
such  peoples  as  the  Pinna  are  to  have  their 
Independence  and  lands  restored." 

SmjATIOW  Dimt'ULI 

Declaring  that  Finland's  purpose  in  Join- 
ing the  German  war  effort  "^was  not  to  spread 
nasi -ism  but  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy of  the  Finnish  people,"  Hoover  con- 
tinued. 
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"Her  situation  in  this  war  has  been  difficult. 
She  had  the  option  of  Joining  Germany 
or  of  being  raped  by  the  Germans  like  Bel- 
glum,  and  in  making  her  decision  she  was 
no  doubt  impeUed  by  the  hope  of  recovering 
her  homelands  again. 

CLASS  IS  DnrriRiNT 

••Despite  all  that  has  happened,  we  can- 
not class  her  with  the  other  allies  of  Ger- 
many. Finland  wants  to  cease  fighting.  She 
cannot  do  ths  impossible  by  interning  the 
German  Army  m  her  borders.  Indeed  she 
may  need  her  forces  to  protert  her  from  seiz- 
ures such  as  have  come  to  Hungary." 

In  asking  thst  the  United  SUtes  take  a 
hand  in  solving  the  Finnish  dilemma.  Hoover 
pointed  out  that  "the  United  SUtes.  Rusia. 
and  Britain  havs  agreed  to  collaborate  in 
building  self --government  and  freedom  in  the 
world.  ■ 

Also,  in  that  connection  there  ap- 
peared in  the  March  26  issue  of  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  a  very  well- 
written  editorial  on  Mr,  Hoover's  state- 
ment which  I  include  herein: 
mi.  HOOVES  ow  ravuiNa 
In  the  growing  uncertainty  over  the  war 
alms  and  policies  of  the  Allied  Great  Powers, 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  has  Just  ut- 
tered a  oonsbructlve  note.  His  text  is  the 
problem  of  Finland  and  the  part  which  the 
United  States  Government  should  play  in  its 
solution,  but  his  thesis  is  applicable  to  other 
problems  which  are  still  in  stispense. 

Mr.    Hoover    begins    bj    emphasizing    the 
profound  importance  of  the  Finnish  ques- 
tion and  its  proper  solution  in  the  future  of 
freedom,  because  for  300  years  Finland  has 
been  the  ssrmbol  of  the  struggle  for  liberty. 
It  is  against  that  historic  background,  high 
lighted  by  the  incontestable  achievements  of 
the  Finnish  people  In  creating  and  main- 
taining progressive  democratic  Institutions, 
that  Its  foreign  policy  in  recent  years  should 
be  considered.     Regrettable   and   Ul-advlsed 
as  her  action  may  have  been  in  entering  the 
war  on  the  side  of  Germany  3  years  ago.  the 
purpose  of  the  Finnish  people  was  not  to 
spread  nazi-i£m,  but  to  preserve  their  liberty 
and   democracy,  as   well   as   to   recover  the 
vital  portions  of  her  territory  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  in  conse- 
quence of  a  war  waged  against  her  by  the 
Soviet  Union  only  the  jrear  before. 

Furthermore,  the  mUltary  situation  in  the 
sxmimer  of  1941  was  such  that  if  Plnland  had 
not  entered  the  war  against  Russia  she  would 
have  been  "raped  by  the  Germans,  like  Bel- 
glum."  Therefore,  Mr.  Hoover  contends 
that,  "despite  all  that  has  happened,  we  can- 
not class  her  with  the  other  allies  of  Ger- 
many. We  cannot  forget  that  her  whole 
aspiration  is  democracy  and  freedom." 

This  leads  up  to  Finland's  present  dilemma. 
She  wants  to  cease  fighting  and  get  out  of 
the    war.    But    she    cannot    defy   Germany 
without  throwing  herself  on  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  Russia,  and  this  she  is  unwilling  to 
do  without  some  definite  assurance  from  the 
Western  Powers.    Is  It   not  time,   asks  Mr. 
Hoover,  for  our  Government  to  use  its  good 
offices  to  insure   'the   application  of  those 
Ideals"  to  which  Russia,  as  well  as  the  United 
States     and     Britain,    have     formally    pro- 
claimed?    "Does  not  otu:  Government  have 
an  obligation  to  the  future  which  must  be 
exerted  now?"     Mr.  Hoover  ends  by  pointing 
out  that  "in  the  long  view  there  can  be  no 
lasting  peace  in  the  world  unless  such  peo- 
ples as  the  Finns  are  to  have  their  independ- 
ence and  lands  restored.    Nor  are  the  Amer- 
ican people  likely  to  accept  any  peace  which 
does   not  extend   the   independence   of  na- 
tions, much  less  diminish  them." 

At  an  hour  when  many  voices  are  urging 
the  subordination  of  everything  to  military 
expediency  it  is  timely  that  one  who  has 
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acquired  the  reputation  <rf  an  eldn-  states- 
man should  emphasize  the  necessity  of  ad- 
herence to  basic  principles,  abandonment  of 
which  may  lose  us  ths  peace  even  thougli 
the  war  be  won. 


Secretary  Hull  Oatimcs  Oar  Ftrdfi 
Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPP.BSKNTAllVES 

Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  the  United  States  is  fortunate 
at  this  time  in  having  ms  its  Secretary  of 
SUte  the  Honorable  CordeU  Hull,  whose 
sound  Judgment,  wide  experience  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  far-seeing  vision 
splendidly  equip  him  for  the  Important 
post  which  he  holds  In  this  world  crisis. 
Recently  he  issued  a  statement  outlin- 
ing the  bases  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  known  as  Hull's  17  points, 
and,  under  leave  granted,  same  is  sub- 
mitted herewith: 

Bases  or  thi  Foseign  Pouct  or  ths  Uwrrn) 

States 

om  rttmdameittal  national  intexxsts 

In  determining  our  foreign  policy  we  must 
first  see  clearly  what  our  true  national  in- 
terests are. 

At  the  present  time,  the  paramount  aim 
of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  defeat  our  enemies 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Bejrond  final  victory,  our  fundamental  na- 
tional interests  are  the  assuring  of  our  na- 
tional security  and  the  fostering  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  our  pe<^le. 
nrrxaNATiONAi,  ooopEaATioH 

Cooperation  between  nations  in  the  spirit 
of  good  neighbors,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  liberty,  equality.  Justice,  morality,  and 
law.  is  the  most  effective  metliod  of  safe- 
guarding and  promoting  the  political,  the 
economic,  the  social,  and  the  cultural  well- 
being  of  our  Nation  and  of  all  nations. 

XNmNATIONAL  OBCANIEATION  BACKB)  BT  FOaCS 

Some  international  agency  must  be  created 
which  can — by  force,  if  necessary — keep  the 
peace  among  nations  in  the  future. 

A  system  of  organised  international  coop- 
eration for  the  maintenance  of  peace  must 
be  based  upon  the  willingness  of  the  coop- 
erating nations  to  use  force.  If  necessar,,  to 
keep  the  peace.  There  must  be  certainty 
that  adequate  and  appropriate  means  are 
available  and  will  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

rouncAX.  mmaMcas 

Political  differences  which  present  a  threat 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  should  be  submit- 
ted to  agencies  which  would  tise  the  reme- 
dies of  discussion,  negotiation,  conciliation, 
and  good  offices. 

IMTIBMATIOMAL  COmrr  or  JUSTICE 

DUputes  of  a  legal  character  which  present 
a  threat  to  the  peace  ol  the  world  should  be 
adjudicated  by  an  international  court  of  Jus- 
tice whose  decisions  would  be  based  upon 
application  of  principles  of  law. 

aXDtKTION  or  ASMS 

International  cooperative  action  mtMt  In- 
clude eventual  adjustment  of  national  arma- 
ments in  such  a  manner  that  the  rule  of  law 
camiot  be  successfully  challenged  and  that 
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the  burden  of  armaments  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

acoacow  rotm-KATXoiv  DccuuuTxoif 

Through  this  declaration,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  China 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  cooperative  ef- 
fort In  the  poet-war  world  toward  enabling 
all  peace-loving  nations,  large  and  small,  to 
live  In  peace  and  security,  to  preserve  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  civilized  existence,  and 
to  enjoy  expanded  opportunities  and  facilities 
for  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  progress. 

SPHntS    or    XNTLUCNCS    AMD    AlXUJfCCS 

As  the  provisions  of  the  four-nation  dec- 
laration are  carried  Into  effect,  there  will  no 
longer  be  need  for  spheres  of  influence,  for 
alllancea.  for  balance  of  power,  or  any  other 
of  the  special  arrangements  through  which. 
In  tba  unhappy  past,  the  nations  strove  to 
safeguard  their  security  or  to  promote  their 
Interests. 

SUtVSXLLAKCS    OVZB    ACCKSaSO*    MATIOMS 

In  the  process  of  reestablishing  interna- 
tional order,  the  United  Nations  must  exer- 
dae  surveillance  over  aggressor  nations  until 
such  time  as  the  latter  demonstrate  their 
willingness  and  ability  to  live  at  peace  with 
other  nations.  How  long  such  surveillance 
will  need  to  continue  must  depend  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  peoples  of  Germany, 
Japan,  Italy,  and  their  satellites  give  con- 
Tladng  proof  that  they  have  repudiated  and 
abandoned  the  monstrous  philosophy  of  su- 
perior race  and  conquest  by  force  and  have 
embraced  loyally  the  basic  principles  of 
peaceful  processes. 

INTCBNATTONAL    TRAD*    BAHRIXRS 

Excessive  trade  barriers  of  the  many 
different  kinds  must  be  reduced,  and  prac- 
tices which  impose  Injuries  on  others  and 
divert  trade  from  Its  natursil  economic  course 
must  be  avoided. 

INTXBKATIONAL    nNANCS 

Equally  plain  is  the  need  for  making  na- 
"^onal  c\irrencies  once  more  freely  exchange- 
able for  each  other  at  stable  rates  of  ex- 
change: for  a  system  of  financial  relations  so 
devised  that  materials  can  be  produced  and 
ways  may  be  found  of  moving  them  where 
there  are  markets  created  by  human  need; 
for  machinery  through  which  capital  may — 
for  the  development  of  the  world's  resources 
and  for  the  stabilization  of  economic  activ- 
ity— move  on  equitable  ternis  from  financial- 
ly stronger  to  financially  weaker  countries. 

ATtANTIC  CHAsm — KSCIPBOCAL   OBUCATIONS 

The  pledge  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  of  a 
system  which  will  give  every  nation,  large  or 
small,  a  greater  assurance  of  stable  peace, 
BTsater  opportunity  for  the  realization  of  its 
aspirations  to  freedom,  and  greater  facilities 
for  material  advancement.  But  that  pledge 
Implies  an  obligation  for  each  nation  to 
demonstrate  Its  capacity  for  stable  and  pro- 
gressive government,  to  fulfill  scrupulciisly 
Its  establlEhed  duties  to  other  nations,  to  set- 
tle Its  Intematloml  differences  and  disputes 
by  none  but  peacerul  methods,  and  to  make 
Its  full  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
anduring  peace. 

sovEancN  iquauty  of  nations 
Each  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small,  is  in 
law  and  under  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation. 

The  prhiclple  of  sovereign  equality  of  all 
peace-loving  states.  Irrespective  of  size  and 
strength,  as  partners  in  a  future  system  of 
■meral  security  will  be  the  foundation 
■ttme  upon  which  the  future  international 
organization  will  be  constructed. 

PCaiC  or  COVTKNMCNT 

Each  iwtton  should  be  free  to  decide  for  It- 
self the  forms  and  details  of  its  governmental 
organization — so  long  as  U  condxicts  its  af- 


fairs In  such  a  way 
peace  and  security  oi 


NONINT  OIVSNTION 


aid 


All  nations,  large 
the  right  of  others 
from  outside  Interfetence 
affairs. 

LlMUM 


small,  which  respect 

re  entitled  to  freedom 

in  their  internal 


VI  ay 


There  Is  no  surer 
tions  to  show  them- 
than  to  fight  for  its 
that  is  open  to  them 
destroy  it  for  all 
fight  against  its  foes 
who  prize  liberty  and 

All  peoples  who 
the   opinions   of 
themselves  to  assum ! 
responsibilities  of  lUfurty 
enjoyment. 

DEPENDENT 


for  men  and  for  na- 

slves  worthy  of  liberty 

J  reservation.  In  any  way 

igainst  those  who  would 

Ne  er  did  a  plainer  duty  to 

( levolve  upon  all  peoples 

all  who  aspire  to  it. 

w  th  "a  decent  respect  to 

have   qualified 

and  to  discharge  the 

ars  entitled  to  Its 


ma  Qklnd, 


t(» 


There  rests  upon 
a   responsibility    In 
peoples  who  aspire 
the  duty  of  nations 
such  peoples,  of 
of  other  agencies,  as 
the   aspiring   peoples 
and  educationally,  to 
the  duties  and 
ment,  and  to  attain 
example  of  what  can 
in  the  record  of  oui 
Philippines, 


t  le 


Independent  nations 

relation    to   dependent 

liberty.    It  should  be 

bkvlng  political  ties  with 

mandatories,  of  trustees,  or 

he  case  may  be.  to  help 

to   develop    materially 

prepare  themselves  for 

responsibilities  of  self-govern- 

liberty.     An  excellent 

be  achieved  Is  afforded 

relationship  with  the 


Air  Trmi  isportation 


EXTENSION 


HON.  PHILI 

or  MASSaCHVSXTTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi 


Mr.   PHILBIN 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the 


Hon.  PHnjp  J. 

House  0/  Represeiitativea, 


(if 


tie 


itr  DcAi  CoNCKzas: 
acknowledge  receipt 
8, 1944,  as  well  as  the 
7  of  six  Members  of 
tlves  from  the  New 
ting  comments  with 
plications  pending 
Ing  additional  air 
tween  New  York  and 
reference  to  the  report 
of  the  Board's  examlnrr 
tlon  with  the  latter, 
ommendatlon  for  an 
Boston  shuttle  route 
slderatlon  of  the 
tlficates  of  public 
authorizing   through 
New  England  from 
south  and  west. 

As  you  are  aware 
by  Examiner  Wrenn's 
ditlon  to  New  York 
applications   proposing 
Boston  from  the  wes  i. 
nental  &  Western  All 
through  extension   o 
continental     routes 
Boston    as    well    as 
Air  Lines  to  extend  it  i 
east  to  New  York  oi  i 
also  another  proceed!  Qg 


as  not  to  menace  the 
other  nations. 


PEOPLES 


OF  REMARKS 

>  J.  PHILBIN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Mjrch  27. 1944 


^r.   Speaker,   under 
remarks  in  the  Ric- 
fdllowing  letters: 


Crvii,  A]  RONAtmcs  Board, 
Washivgton.  March  20,  1944. 
Philbn, 


Tfoahington,  D.  C. 

AN  PHILBIN :    This   will 

your  letter  of  March 
olnt  lettc.  dated  March 
House  of  Representa- 
^gland  States,  submlt- 
respect  to  certain  ap- 
b^ore  the  Board  propos- 
tra  isportation  services  be- 
]  loston,  and  with  special 
and  recommendation 
thereon.     In  connec- 
you  commend  the  rec- 
additlonal  New  York- 
but  seek  earnest  con- 
grafting  of  additional  cer- 
and  necessity 
trunk-line    routes    to 
linportant  cities  in  the 


cot  venience 


;he  proceeding  covered 
report  involved,  in  ad- 
3oston  shuttle  service, 
through    service   to 
coast  by  Transcontl- 
and  United  Air  Lines 
their  existing   trans- 
from     New     York     to 
proposal    of    Eastern 
route  from  the  south- 
to  Boston.    There  is 
pending  before  the 


Board  involving  direct  service  from  Boston 
to  the  west  as  proposed  by  T.  W.  A.  and 
United  which  would  connect  with  their  trans- 
continental routes  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cleve- 
land, respectively.  The  examiner's  report  in 
the  latter  proceeding  was  issued  some  time 
ago  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  several  of  the 
parties,  consolidated  briefs  were  filed  cover- 
ing the  two  proceedings  and  a  single  oral 
argument  will  be  held  thereon.  As  you 
know,  the  reports  of  the  examiners  do  not 
represent  the  decision  of  the  Beard,  which 
has  not  yet  acted  in  these  matters,  but 
merely  the  recommendations  of  the  exam- 
iners based  upon  the  evidence  adduced  at 
the  hearing.  As  permltter'  by  the  rules  of 
practice,  exceptions  to  the  examiners'  reports 
have  been  filed  by  all  the  parties  of  record 
and  the  oral  argiunent,  referred  to  above,  is 
now  assigned  for  March  27.  1944.  Following 
oral  argument  the  matter  will  itand  sub- 
mitted for  decision  by  the  Board.  You  may 
be  assured  that  in  reaching  its  decision  on 
the  above  discussed  applications  the  Board 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  New  England  area  as 
disclosed  by  the  record. 

In  passing  upon  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  the 
Board  is  acting  in  a  quasi  Judicial  capacity 
and  Its  procedures  In  connection  therewith 
accord  with  the  tisual  practice  of  an  admin- 
istrative law  agency.  Although  the  Board's 
rules  of  practice  provide  that  "any  person, 
including  any  State,  political  subdivision 
thereof.  State  aviation  commission,  or  other 
public  body,  may  appear  at  any  hearing  and 
present  any  evidence  which  Is  relevant  to  the 
Issues,"  In  the  Interest  of  orderly  procedure 
It  has  been  necessary  to  restrict  formal  inter- 
ventions. In  the  Instant  case  the  Boston 
Port  Authority,  the  Massachusets  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  and  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, among  others,  have  been  permitted 
to  intervene  and  thus- are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  oral  argument.  The  parties,  in- 
cluding the  applicants  and  interveners,  have 
been  allotted  a  total  of  approximately  12 
hours  for  the  argument. 

Your  interest  in  the  proper  development  of 
a  sound  national  air-transportation  system, 
and  especially  the  relationship  of  the  New 
England  area  to  such  a  system,  is  appreci- 
ated. Instructions  have  been  given  that 
you  be  notified  immediately  of  the  release  of 
the  Board's  decision  in  this  proceeding. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Welch  Poous, 

Chairman. 

Masch  8,  1944.. 
Mr.  L.  Welch  Pocrz. 

Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Department  of  Commerce, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzas  Mr.  Pocue:  Many  persons  of  my 
State,  Including  high  officials  of  municipal 
and  State  governments,  have  protested  to  me 
against  the  recent  ruling  of  your  examiner 
limiting  air  routes  into  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Whether  well  founded  or  not,  the  impres- 
sion exists  that  this  opinion  virtually  creates 
a  monopoly  and  will  bar  the  effective  growth 
of  Boston  as  an  airport  and  stifle  commer- 
cial development  so  far  as  air  facilities  are 
concerned. 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  would  indicate  a  very 
serious  situation,  which  would  profoundly 
and  adversely  affect  all  New  England  and  I 
desire  to  urge  that  you  review  this  entire 
matter  with  the  view  to  liberalizing  the  op- 
portunities for  several  other  companies  de- 
siring to  operate  in  our  area. 

Appreciating  your  Interest  and  efforts  and 
asking  that  you  send  me  your  views  concern- 
ing the  poEsibllitles,  and  with  usual  best  per- 
sonal wishes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Philip  J.  PmLBHt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

OP  VIICINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  27, 1944 

Mr.  FliANNAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remaiics  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  an  address  I  delivered  be- 
fore the  Ninth  Virginia  District  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  which  was  held  at 
Bristol.  Va..  on  March  18,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman,   men   and   women  of   the 
convenUon.  1  know  thst  we  sll  feel  Inspired 
by  the  great  message  to  which  we  have  Just 
listened.     And   I   want   the   great   Democrat 
who  delivered  the  message  and  who  so  sig- 
nally honored  us  with  his  presence  today  to 
know  that  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  great 
sacriflce  be   made  in  order  to  be  with   us 
Jqhw  McCoaMACK,  my  friends,  is  not  only 
a  great  Democrat;  he  is  more,  he  Is  a  great 
American  that  enjoys  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  Americans  regardless  of  party. 
And  after  the  great  Democratic  victory  that 
we  are  going  to  win  this  faU  which,  I  am  con- 
fident, will  elevate  Sam  Ratbukn  to  the  Vice 
Presidency,  1  want  my  good  friend,  John,  to 
know  that  beginning  with  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  I  shall  take  plea5?ure,  yes.  genuine 
pleasure,  in  addressing  him  not  as  John,  but 
as  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cliairnmn.  once  again  I  am  the  happy 
recipient  of  your  love  and  confidence  and  re- 
spect. Once  again  I  appear  before  you  to 
thank  you  for  that  love  and  confidence  and 
respect  you  have  again  today,  as  ycu  have 
over  the  years,  manifested  for  me.  And  once 
agajn  1  say  unto  you.  aa  I  have  on  former 
occasions,  that  I  had  rather  represent  the 
men  and  women  of  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than  to 
hold  any  other  ofllce  within  the  gift  of  our 
people.  I  am  proud  of  my  people  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  commission  I  hold  from  them 
to  represent  them  in  national  affairs.  And 
my  constant  prayer  during  these  tragic 
troublesome  days  is  that  the  Master  may 
give  me  the  vision  to  see  that  which  is  best 
for  our  NatlOTi.  and,  having  seen,  the  moral 
eourage.  regardless  of  consequences,  to  stand 
for  those  things. 

As  I  view  national  and   world  events  to- 
day, there  are  but  two  issues  in  this  cam- 
paign.  Oh,  1  know  that  the  opposition,  afraid 
to  face  these  issues  and  calmly  and  dispas- 
Rlonately  submit  rh-m  to  the  American  people 
for  decision,  will  use  every  device  known  to 
the  skillful  and  adroit  politician   to  divert 
the  mind  of  our  people  fr-m  the  true  Issues 
by  stressing   and   overemphasizing  the   an- 
noyances and  hardships  that  our  war  efforts 
have  occasioned,  and  then  appealing  to  pas- 
Blon  and  prejudice.    And  while  I  realize  that 
this  win  be  their  line  of  attack,  I  say  unto 
you  that  it  win  be  as  unworthy  as  was  a 
8  mllar  attack  against  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion during  the  CivU  War  which,  you  know 
was  the  only  national  election  contest  ever 
held  In  this  country  during  a  period  of  war. 
witn  the  single  exception  of  the  contest  be- 
tween Madison  and  Clinton,  which  was  held 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  little  skirmish 
we  had  with  the  British  back  In  1812.     The 
American  people  resented  the  vicious  and  un- 
scrupulous attacks  against  Mr.  Lincoln,  their 
Commander  In  Chief.  In  1884,  and  If  I  cor- 
rectly read  and  Interpret  the  minds  and  hearts 
of   the  American  people  they  are   going   to 
resent  the  vicious  and  unscrupulous  attacks 


against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  their  Commander  in 
Chief,  in  1044.    The  American  people  separ- 
ated the  dross  from  the  gold  in  1804.  and. 
mark  my  words,  they  will  again  separate  the 
dross  from  the  gold  in  1044.    While  Mr.  Lln- 
*^°*°  y  sparwl  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful   conclusion,   his   tragic,   untimely 
death,  much  to  the  hurt    of  the    Nation 
especially  the  Southland,  prevented  him  from 
wortlng  out  the  Just  and  righteous  peace  that 
was  In  his  heart  and  mind.    And,  somehow, 
something  deep  down  in  me  tells  me  that 
today  just  ordinary  men  and  women  here  In 
America,  and  they  constitute  the  backbone  of 
this  Republic,  have  the  same  confidence  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  they  had  In  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  that  the  humble  prayer  of  these  ordinary, 
everyday  Amertcans,  and  I  am  happy  that  I 
am  down  in  that  class,  is  not  only  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  may  continue  as  our  Commander  In 
Chief,  but  that  his  years  may  be  extended 
until  after  the  final  victory  has  been  won 
and  a  durable  and   lasting  peace  has  been 
worked  out.     Tes.  my  friends.  America,  the 
whole  world,  needs  the  leadership  and  vision 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  order  to  speed 
the  victory  and  insure  a  righteous,  durable 
peace. 

Let  me  break  through  the  maze  of  false, 
frivolous,  and  fictitious  i<^sues  the  oppoalUon 
is  tr>'ing  to  develop  in  order  to  confuse  the 
people  and  put  my  finger  on  the  real  Isfues. 

First.  Csn  we  best  serve  our  war  effort  and 
thus  the  sooner  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  so 
our  boys  can  come  back  home,  by  continuing 
the  present  leadership,  or  by  a  change  that 
will  bring  into  power  either  the  present  Re- 
publican leadership,  which  is  a  combination 
of  isolationists  and  obstructionisU.  or  a  new 
and  untried,  inexperienced  leadership? 

Second.  Will  we  be  in  a  rtronger  position 
to  work  out  a  lasting,  durable  peace  by  con- 
tinuing oin-  present  leadership,  or  by  a  change 
that  wni  bring  into  power  either  the  present 
Republican  leadership,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  isolationists  and  obstructionists,  or  a 
new.  untried,  and  Inexperienced  leadership? 
These  are  great  Issues,  as  Important  and 
far  reaching  as  the  American  people  ever  con- 
sidered, and  demand  straight  thinking  after 
careful,  prayerful  consideration.     Issues  that 
so  vitally  affect  the  lives  of  those  we  love,  the 
security  of  our  Republic,  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  cannot  be  setUed  down  on  the 
lower  levels  of  life  where  passion,  prejudice, 
and  ill  will  hold  sway;  they  caU  for  the  best 
that  is  within  us,  they  demand  that  we  free 
our  hearts  and  minds  of  an  hate  and  bitter- 
ness, and  that  we  go  down  on  our  knees  and 
ask  divine  providence  to  give  us  the  moral 
strength  and  courage  to  consider  them  with  a 
pure  heart  and  with  a  mind  single  to  but  one 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  the  welfare  of  our 
boys,  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  the  wel- 
fare ol  a  world  that  today  lies  bleeding  and 
broken  upon  the  wreckage  of  war. 

Alter  preparing  ourselves  mentally  and 
spirituany  to  become  unbiased,  honest  judges 
of  the  ISEues,  the  next  thing  we  should  do. 
of  course,  is  to  determine  the  tiue  facU;  be- 
cause I  am  sure  we  are  all  in  agreement'that 
a  correct  decision  depends  upon  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  facts. 

Having  drawn  the  issues,  and  made  these 
preliminary  remarks  covering  the  considera- 
tion thereof,  may  I  now  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent the  facU  relative  to  the  two  great  issues? 
My  friends,  if  the  leader  of  any  nation  ever 
had  a  hard  time  awakening  the  people  of 
that  nation  to  impending  national  danger, 
that  leader  was  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt.  Back 
in  1936  when  a  madman,  born  to  the  name 
of  Schlcklegruber,  but  whose  family  cogno- 
men was  later  changed  to  Hitler,  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
fates  to  become  the  master  leader  of  a  mas- 
ter race,  Roosevelt  had  the  vision  to  view 
with  increasing  alarm,  first,  the  huge  and 
oncaUed-for  Increase  of  armament  by   the 


Oerman  Nation,  and  then,  step  by  step.  Hit- 
ler's boastful  and  cbaUenglng  pronounce- 
ments,  his  occupation  of  the  Ritiwiand  in 
violation   of   the   treaty   of    Versallka,    and 

finally  his  ruthless  and  uncaUed-for  invasion 
of  Poland.     Seemingly.  vmtU  the  Invasion  of 
Poland,  most  of  our  people  were  Insensible 
to  the  danger  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  clearly 
ton»M'm.    And.    Mr.    Chairman,    when     Mr. 
Rooeevelt,  sensing  the  danger,  set  about  pre- 
paring our  country  for  the  conflict  he  clearly 
saw  in  the  making,  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition—Isolattonists  then,  and  deep  down  in 
their  hearts  very  few  of  these  leaders  have 
changed — caUed  him  a  warmonger,  an  Inter- 
nationalist,   a    Don    Quixote    preparing    for 
Imaginary  battler,  a  dreamer  unduly  alarmed 
over  the  safety  of  our  country,  an  ambitious 
leader  hunting  an  excuse  to  justify  assump- 
tlon  of  dlctatorliU  powers,  and  every  other 
name  they  thouKht  would  discredit  his  ef- 
forts and  bring  his  preparedness  program  In- 
to disrepute  with  the  American  people.    Ah 
these  IsolaUonlst  leaders  went  farther    and' 
either  through  ill  will,  or  prejudice,  or  the 
lack  of  vision,  or  the  courage  to  stand  up  like 
men  and   face  facts,   turned   the  ear  of  in- 
difference   to    hU«    warnings    and.    like    the 
ostrich,  stuck  their  heads  in  the  sand,  seem- 
ingly thinking  tliat  what  they  did  not  £ee 
and   hear   could   do   them   no   Injury.     Yes. 
having  eyes  to  see.  they  saw  not;  having  ears 
to  hoar,  they  heard  not;   having  minds  to 
comprehend,   they   comprehended   not     but 
having  tongues  to  wag.  they  wagged  them 
with  all  the  agility  and  vehemence  of  a  com- 
mon shrew,  and  preached  a  doctrine  of  iso- 
lationism so  dangerous  that  had  It  been  fol- 
lowed free  Americans  today  would  probably 
be  the  cringing,  crawling  vassals  of  Hitler 
and  his  master  race. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  there  came  before  the 
Congrera  five  measures  that  put  to  a  test  not 
only  the  alertness,  sensibility,  and  perception 
of  the  Members  to  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened us  from  abroad,  but  likewise  these  meas- 
ures put  to  a  test  their  responsibility  as 
Members  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Republic. 
Fortunately  for  America,  a  majority  In  Con- 
gress foUowed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  leadership  and 
put  these  measures  through  Had  Republi- 
can leadership  been  followed,  every  single 
measure  would  have  failed  and,  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  would  have  awakened  from  our 
slumber  like  the  foolish  virgins  without  any 
on  in  our  lamps. 

Oh.  for  fear  there  are  those  who  may  think 
I  am  dealing  in  campaign  talk,  let  me  ex- 
hibit the  record. 

I.  XEPSAL  or  aaxs  xmuuioo.  jvm  isst 
Back  in  1937,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  In  an  effort  to  do  evervthing 
humanly  passible  to  keep  America  out  "of  the 
conflct,   we  passed   what   is  known   as   the 
Neutrality    Act,    prohibiting,    among    other 
things,  the  eh:pment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  nations. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Neu- 
trality Act  was  no  protection  against  a  mad- 
man, but  on  the  contrary  was  keeping  Eng- 
land from  receiving  American  arms,  ammuni- 
tion,  and   implements  of  war,  and   that  II 
England  fell   America  would   be  next;   and, 
moreover,   that   tmder  the  act  Jvpan.  who 
had    never    actually    declared    war    against 
China    and,    therefore,    could    not    be    con- 
sidered a  beHigerent  nation,  could  stni  buy 
American  arms,  the  President  in  1938  recom- 
mended the  repeal   of  the  embargo  against 
the   shipment    of    arms,    ammunition,    and 
implements    of    war    from    this    country    to 
beiljgerents.  provided  they  were  transported 
in  other  than  American  vessels.    The  Con- 
gress failed  to  act  on  the  recommendation. 
The  President  In  1939  renewed  the  request, 
and  the  provision  in  the  Neutrality  Act  pro- 
hibiting the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  nation* 
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came  before  the  Congress  for  action.  What. 
-X-ask.  did  the  opposition  say,  and  how  did 
the  opposition  vote?  I  vouch  the  record: 
They  said  that  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
proTlsion  of  the  Neutrality  Act  would  be 
construed  by  Germany  as  an  unneutral  act, 
because  Great  Britain  could  send  her  ships  to 
American  ports  and  Germany,  due  to  British 
control  of  the  Atlantic,  could  not.  And  how 
did  they  vote?  In  the  Ho\ue  159  Republi- 
cans voted.  134  against  the  repeal,  which,  in 
effect,  was  a  vote  in  favor  of  Germany,  and 
24  for  repeal,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  vote  for 
Great  Britain.  In  the  Senate  23  Republl- 
caas  voted.  8  for  and  10  against  repeal. 

a.  DKAFT  ACT.  SEPTXMBES  1940 

Let  us  look  into  the  record  a  little  further. 
In  September  1940,  the  Selective  Service  Act 
came  before  the  Congress,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  recommendation  from  the  President 
for  its  pas«kge.  Although  the  national  dan- 
ger was  Imminent,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all 
who  calmly  and  dispassionately  viewed  the 
aituaticn,  that  the  time  was,  if  anything. 
overdue  in  which  to  commence  training  our 
fighting  men,  what  did  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  say,  and  how  did  they  vote?  Ah, 
my  hearers,  keep  in  mind  that  this  was  an 
election  year.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
politics  directed  their  talking  and  voting.  I 
vouch  the  record :  The  opposition  argued  and 
argued  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  evacua- 
tion of  Dunkerque  had  taken  place  May  30, 
1940.  and  France  had  surrendered  to  Ger- 
many on  June  22,  1940,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  the  legislation,  that  we  were 
at  peace,  that  due  to  our  laolatlon— our  re- 
moteness from  the  scene  of  conflict — Ger- 
many would  never  make  war  upon  us.  My, 
my.  does  not  such  an  argument  show  an 
utter  failure  to  sense  the  impending  danger 
and  the  necessity  of  preparing  our  Nation  to 
face  it?  And  how  did  the  opposition  vote? 
In  the  House  164  Republicans  voted.  112 
against  the  Selective  Service  Act  and  52  In 
favor  of  the  act.  In  the  Senate  18  Republi- 
cans voted.  10  against  the  act  and  8  In  favor 
of  the  act. 

3.    LUn>-LZASX,     rZBKUA«T     I  •41 

In  February  1941,  what  Is  known  as  the 
lend-lease    bill    came    before    the    Congress. 
The  bill  fell  heir  to  the  number  1776,  and 
was  known  as  H.  R.  1776,  but  even  the  patri- 
otic, all-American  title  failed  to  stir  In  the 
breast  of  the  opposition  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated  our  heroic,   patriotic  ancestors  back 
In  that  eventful  year.    The  object  of  the  bill, 
•s  we  all  know,  was  to  provide  Great  Britain 
with  food  and  ammunition  and  implements 
of  war  ao  she  could  withstand  the   terrific 
onslaught  to  which  she  was  being  subjected 
at  the  time.     England,  at  this  time,  remem- 
ber, had  gone  through  her  Dunkerque,  had 
lost  her  ally.  Prance,  and  wa«  being  subjected 
to  the  most  terrific  bombardment  from  the 
air  ever  known  up  to  that  time,  and  it  was 
that  unless  she  obtained  aid.  and 
ite  aid.  would  go  the  way  of  Poland 
•nd  France.     Well,  what  did  the  opposition 
■•y.   and   how  did  the  opposition   vote?    I 
vouch    the   record:  Oh,    they    Ulked    about 
America  being  self-contained,  our  safety  be- 
cause of  our  remoteness  from  the  scene  of 
action,   granting   dictatorial    powers    to    the 
President,  and  a  little  of  everything  except 
the  bald  facts   that  England  was  right  up 
•gainst  It.  fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall, 
•nd  that  if  England  fell  America.  In  all  prob- 
ability,  would    be    the    next    nation    Hitler 
would   take  on.     And   how   did   the  opposi- 
tion  vote?    In   the   House   159   Republicans 
Tcted.  135  against  aid  to  Great  Britain,  and 
94  in  favor  of  such  aid.     In  the  Senate  27  Re- 
publicans voted,  10  for  aid  and  17  against 
aid 
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they  could  not  go  along  with  him  in  his  effort 
to  protect  our  very  existence  as  a  Nation. 
And  how  did  the  opposition  vote?  In  the 
House  159  Republicans  voted — 137  against 
permitting  American  vessels  to  carry  ammu- 
nition, armament,  and  implements  of  war  to 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China — and  22  for. 
In  the  Senate  27  Republicans  voted — 6  for 
and  22  against. 

My  friends,  I  have  given  you  the  record  of 
the  opposition  on  the  five  great  Issues,  all 
Involving  our  national  defense,  our  safety 
and  security— yea  our  very  existence  as  a 
Nation — that  came  up  for  determination  in 
the  Congress  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  de- 
feat of  any  one  of  these  measures  would 
have  Jeopardized  our  safety;  the  defeat  of  all 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  dictator 
nations  to  have  subjugated  Great  Britain. 
Russia,  and  China,  and  Pearl  Harbor  would 
have  found  us  without  allies,  the  helpless 
victim  of  misguided  leadership. 

Now,  Just  one  question,  do  you  want  to 
turn  the  prosecution  of  the  war  over  to  the 
leadership  of  a  party  with  such  a  record? 

Oh,  I  know  that  Pearl  Harbor  brought 
about  tmity  and  raised  American  patriotism 
to  such  heights  that,  for  a  season,  the  op- 
position was  afraid  not  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  our  Commander  in  Chief.  But  as  I 
continue  to  give  you  the  record — bless  your 
souls.  I  havent  finished  showing  the  opposi- 
tion up — you  will  find  that  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came apparent  that,  due  largely  to  the  lead- 
ership of  our  Commander  In  Chief,  we  were 
going  to  win  the  war.  and  hence  the  fear  of  a 
defeat  wore  off,  we  find  the  opposition  back 
at  their  old  trick  of  playing  politics  with  the 
war  effort. 

While  I  cannot  go  into  all  of  the  machina- 
tions of  the  opposition  in  their  effort  to  em- 
barrass our  Commander  In  Chief  and  bring 
his  leadership  into  disrepute,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  a  few  things,  all  matters  of 
record — yes.  1  am  speaking  from  the  record 
today — that  have  taken  place  during  the  re- 
cent past. 

While  we  all  hate  controls,  we  all  realize 
that  without  them  we  will  have  not  only  a 
shortage  of  food  and  clothing  and  critical 
war  material,  but  Inflation  as  well.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  price  we  have  to  pay,  or  the 
hardships  we  have  to  suffer,  every  sensible 
man  knows  that  we  cannot  afford  to  run  the 
risk  of  having  a  food  shortage,  or  a  clothes 
shortage,  or  a  shortage  in  critical  materials 
needed  for  our  war  effort;  and  we  all  realize 
that  this  country  cannot  withstand  the  war 
If  it  is  followed  by  inflation.  Realizing  these 
things,  the  Congress  back  on  October  4,  1942, 
passed  the  Price  Control  Act  In  which  It  di- 
rected the  President  to  hold  the  line.  The 
line  was  supposed  to  cover  our  whole  econ- 
omy. One  link  In  the  chain  is  the  cost-of- 
living  link,  another  the  salary  link,  another 
the  wage  link,  another  the  rent  link,  another 
the  price  link,  and  so  forth.  The  President 
advised  the  Congress  that  in  order  to  hold 
the  coflt-of-llving  link  he  would  have  to  em- 
ploy the  use  of  food  subsidies,  but  if  the  Con- 
gress knew  a  better  way.  he  would  be  glad 
to  follow  such  a  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  President  does  not  think  any  better  of 
food  subsidies  than  the  common  nan  of  us. 
but  he  simply  knew  of  no  other  way  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living.  And  the  Congress 
did  not  know  a  better  way.  or.  If  It  did,  it 
made  no  suggestion  to  the  President,  or  any- 
one else,  as  to  a  better  method.  Instead,  no 
doubt  proceeding  on  the  Idea  that  food  sub- 
sidles  were  unpopular,  it  went  off  on  a  tan- 
gent and  abolished  food  subsidies,  and  it  took 
this  action  knowing  that  the  hold-the-llne 
chain  was  only  as  strong  as  Its  weakest  link, 
and  that  if  the  cost-of-living  link  was 
broken,  the  wage  link,  the  rent  link,  the  sal- 
ary link,  and  so  forth,  would  also  break,  and 
Inflation  would  be  upon  us.    How  the  Con- 


gress could  establish  the  line,  direct  the 
President  to  hold  the  line,  and  then  refuse  to 
give  the  President  the  tools  he  found  neces- 
sary in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress  is 
one  of  those  mysterious  things  that  no  sen- 
sible man  will  try  to  figure  out. 

Well,  what  did  the  opposition  say  and  bow 
did  the  opposition  vote?    I  vouch  the  record- 
Read  the  debatea  and  It  Is  hard  to  tell  Just 
what  line  of  reasoning  the  oppoeition  fol- 
lowed, except  they  all  seemed  to  be  against 
the   President.     Like   the    geese,   some   Oew 
east,  some  flew  west,  and  some  fiew  over  the 
cuckoo's  nest.    But  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  was  said.    I  recall  that  some  said  food 
subsidies    were    not    necessary,    others    that 
O.  P.  A.  was  a  nuisance,  and  still  others  that 
the  whole  thing  was  simply  a  scheme  of  the 
President    to    corral    the    labor    vote.      You 
know,  the  opposition  Is  getting  a  vote  com- 
plex.   They  don't  want  the  laboring  folks  to 
vote,  they  don't  want  the  soldlera  to  vote. 
and  before  we  get  through  with  the  election 
I  believe  they  are  going  to  kick  on  anyone 
voting  unless  he  belongs  to  the  opposiUon 
In   the    House    191    Republicans   voted,    177 
against  holding  the  line  and  14  In  favor  at 
holding  the  line.    In  the  Senate  20  Repub- 
licans voted.  17  against  holding  the  line  and 
3  in  favor  of  holding  the  line.     The  whole 
unhappy  matter  was  ended  by  a  Presidential 
veto,  which  the  Congress  wisely  upheld,  and 
Inflation  was  thus  averted. 

Last  year  the  President  asked  for  a  tax  bill 
that  would  raise  ♦11.000.000.000  of  additional 
revenue.    Now  we  are  at  war.  and  It  is  taking 
more   money   than   the   ordinary   mind  can 
comprehend  to  finance  it.     Surely  the  duty 
Is  upon  us  who  stay  at  home  to  raise  the 
money.  If  It  u  humanly  possible  for  us  to 
raise  It,  and  not  leave  it  to  our  boys  to  do 
the  flghUng  and  then  come  back  home  and 
do  the  paying.     The  Congreea  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  by 
passing  a  tax  bill  that  will  only  raise  aroimd 
•2,000.000.000.    The  President  vetoed  the  bUI 
and  in  his  veto  message,  whUe  he  used.  I  am' 
afraid.  Intemperate  language,   he  set  forth 
sound  and  potent  reasons  why  be  was  forced 
to  resort  to  the  veto.     When  these  reasons 
Which  show  up  the  tax  bill  for  what  It  Is' 
become  generally  understood  by  the  people* 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  the  American  people 
win  not  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
these  potent  reasons  which  laid  bare  the  In- 
iquities of  the  tax  bill  rather  than  the  In- 
temperate language  that  really  got  under  the 
Skins  of  some. 

Well,  what  did  the  opposition  say?  Oh 
they  said  that  the  poor  American  taxpaye^ 
could  not  carry  a  heavier  burden  as  he  is 
already  loaded  down  with  a  tax  burden  that 
Is  unbearable.  This  Is  an  election  year,  you 
know,  and  taxes  are  unpopular  in  off  years 
much  less  election  years,  and  no  doubt  they 
thought  Uiat  such  an  argument  would  appeal 
to  the  voters.  Well,  m  my  opinion,  they  un- 
derestimated the  patriotism  of  the  average 
American.  Tbe  average  Americans,  the  kind 
we  have  here  today,  are  more  Interested  in 
winning   the   war   so   their   boys   can   come 

..Km*;.     *°  "^*y  ^^  '^  dodging  their  respon- 
sibilities  as  taxpayer*.    They  are  not  in  this 
war  to  make  a  profit,  they  are  in  this  war  to 
back  their  boys  up  with  everything  they  have 
ncluding  their  dollars,  so  ther  can.  as  Kip- 
ling would  say,  "beat  the  blooming  booto" 
off  of  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  come  on  home 
And  let  me  teU  you  something  else  they  failed 
to  say.    Every  dollar  we  pay  on  the  war  today 
will  relieve  om-  soldier  boys,  who  are  the  fu- 
ture taxpayers  of  America  of  Just  that  much 
Moreover,  roughly  speaking,  our  national  in- 
come win  run  around  155  blUlons  of  dollars 
of  which  amoimt  around  86  bUllons  will  go 
mto  consumer  goods   and   42   billions   Into 
taxes,  leaving  a  balance  of  some  25  or  30  bU- 
Ik"**'  *'******•  ™y  friends,  is  nearly  as  much  as 
the  cntira  national   income  under  Hoover. 
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Now.  It  doesnt  take  a  tax  expert  or  a  flnancUl 
wliard  to  tell  you  that  25  or  80  billions  of 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  left  floating 
around,  and  if  it  is  not  siphoned  off  m  taxes 
or  forced  savings,  or  in  some  manner,  is.  In 
^Ite  of  all  our  controls,  going  to  bring  about 
inflation.  Well,  here  Is  how  the  opposition 
voted.  I  vouch  ttoe  record:  Neither  In  the 
Senate  nor  House  was  a  record  vote  taken  on 
the  tax  bill.  A  bad  Sign  to  begin  with.  The 
tax  conference  report  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate without  a  record  vote.  Another  bad  sign. 
In  the  House  we  obtained  a  record  vote  on 

^^J°^{V^r^  '*P°'^'  *"**  1"^  Republicans 
voted,  144  for  the  conference  report  and  33 
against.  The  veto  vote  was  as  follows-  In 
the  House  202  Republicans  voted,  199  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  and  3  to  sustain  the 
veto,  and  In  the  Senate  32  Republicans  voted 
and  every  one  of  them  voted  to  sustain  the 

VQtO. 

Recently  we  had  before  the  Congress  the 
soldiers'  vote  legislation.     Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  legislation  was 
introduced  waiving  registration  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tax  and  providing  a  simplifled 
Federal  ballot  that  both  the  War  and  Navy 
D^)artments  stated  could  be  transported  to 
the  soldiers  and  back.     Now.  when  we  send 
our  boys  away  from  home  and  make  It  tm- 
poseible  for  them  to  register  and  pay  their 
poll  taxes,  It  Is  nothing  but  fair  and   Just 
that   these  voting  prerequisites   be  waived. 
And  remember  that  both  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  stated  that  they  did  not  have 
shipping   facilities  to   handle  State  ballots 
It  is  recognized  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  facts  that  a  simplified  Federal  bal- 
lot, baaed  upon  a  waiver  of  registration  and 
the  payment  of  a  poll  tax,  is  the  only  means 
whereby  a  great  majority  of  our  soldier  boys 
can  vote.    When  this  legislation  came  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration,  what  did  the 
opposition  say,  and  how  did  the  opposition 
vote?     Why,   the  opposition  boldly  charged 
that  the  soldier  b<^,  if  permitted  to  vote, 
would  vote  for  their  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  was  Just  a  scheme  to 
corral  the  soldier  vote  in  order  to  reelect  the 
President.    What   else?    Why    the   Republi- 
cans actually  came  out  and  championed  the 
cause  of  the  rights  of  the  States.    Oh,  yes 
they    would    be    perfectly    willing    for    the 
imaginary  rights  of  the  States  to  stand  be- 
tween our  soldier  boys  and  the  ballot.     Why? 
Because  they  seem  wUllng  to  resort  to  any 
excuse  or  pretext  to  get  rid  of  the  soldier 
vote.     Remember    the    same     Republicans, 
when  It  comes  to  the  repeal  of  the  poll  tax 
by  Federal  legislation,  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  are  willing  to  over- 
ride the  constitutional  provision  vesting  in 
the  States  the  right  to  determine  the  quali- 
fication of  voters.    And  yet  in  view  of  thla 
record,   many  southern   Democrats   fell   for 
this  Republican  hypocrisy,     in  the  House  193 
Republicans   voted,   175   against   the   soldier 
boys,   and   18  in  favor  of  the  soldier  boys 
In    the    Senate.    82    Republicans    voted,    22 
against  and  10  for  the  soldier  boys. 

Just   here   let   me   pause   to   answer   the 
charge  that  the  soldier  boys,  if  permitted  to 
vote,    would    vote   for   their   Commander    In 
Chief.    Tou  know,  to  me,  that  statement  la 
one  of  the  strongest  reasons  I  ever  heard 
advanced.   If  not   the  strongest,  as   to   why 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be  reelected.    Why,  do 
you  ask?     Simply  because   if  the  boys  who 
are  doing  the  fighting  are  satisfied  with  their 
Commander  In  Chief  and  want  to  see  him 
continued  In  command  until  they  complete 
the  Job,  I  for  one  boldly  proclaim  that  their 
wishes  shotild  be  granted,  and  that  we  who 
8**y   St   home,   secure  from   danger,   eating 
three  square  meals  a  day.  and  sleeping  In 
warm,  comfortable  beds  at  night,  should  Join 
hands   with   them   and   make   his   election 
unanimous.    If  the  soldier  boys  are  for  Mr. 


Roosevelt,  as  the  Republleans  charge  it  la 
apparent  that  they  are  satMled  with  his 
leadership  and  think  that  by  continuing  that 
leadership  victory  will  come  quicker,  which 
means  they  can  come  marching  back  home  a 
little  sooner. 

Now.  let  me  brush  away  some  of  the  rub- 
bish.   Before  I  do  this,  my  friends,  let  me 
make  a   general  statement.     I   want   to   be 
perfectly  frank.    I  am  not  contending  that 
mistakes  have  not  been  made.    1  am  not  say. 
ing  that  I  am  satuoed  with,  or  that  I  ap. 
prove  of.  all  that  has  been  done.    In  an  un- 
dertaking, the  like  of  which  was  never  before 
dreamed  of  in  the  world,  in  which  speed  and 
haste  meant  everything— meant   the  differ- 
ence between   victory  and  defeatr-mlsUkes 
were  but  natural.     Then,  too.  I  know  that 
the  administration  of  some  at  the  emergency 
laws    has    not    been    what    It    should    be. 
(XtUmes  our  people  hsve  been  unnecessarily 
annoyed  with  foolish  or  unjust  rulings  and 
useless  and  annoying  red  tape.    When  I  ran 
acroee  these  things  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
criticize  and  do  everything  I  could  to  bring 
about  the  needed  correcUons.    I  have,  how- 
ever, tried  to  confine  my  criticism  to  con- 
strucUve  crlticsm,  realizing   that  while  the 
obJecUves  were  good  the  admlnUtratlon  was 
poor.    Many  corrections  hsve  already   been 
made.     Experience  is  a  great  teacher,  and  as 
we  go  along  I  am  In  hopes  that  we  wiU  bw 
able  to  reduce  the  errors  to  a  minimum. 
But.  by  and  large.  I  say  unto  you  that  in 
spite  of  our  mlsUkes  and  shortcomings,  the 
accomplishments    of    the    American    people 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
been  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

The  rubbish  that  Is  being  injected  into  the 
campaign  to  throrw  the  voters  off  guard  may 
be  grouped  under  the  headings  •  "PVxxJ " 
•Xabor,"  -Industry,"  "Home  front."  "Domes- 
tic policies,"  and  "Fourth  term.'*  May  I 
briefly  refer  to  these  things? 


U)    FOOD 

Prom    some   of   the   dire   predictions    the 
opposition  has  been  making  for  the  psst  2 
years,  sometimes  I  wonder  If  there  are  not 
those  in  this  country  who  hate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  such  a  vengeance  that  they  would 
go  so  far  as  to  welcome  a  famine  In  order  to 
discredit   his   administration.     If   there    are 
such  they  are  going  to  be  sorely  disappointed 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
farmers  nre  in  this  war  to  win  and  are  fight- 
ing as  hard  as  any  soldier  on  the  battl^ront 
to  produce  the  neeeseary  food  to  carry  us 
through.    I  think  I  know  something  about 
what  the  American  farmer  has  done  and  is 
doing,  and  some  day  I  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  you  a  detailed  report.     Suf- 
fice to  say,  whether  or  not  you  approve  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  food  program.  I  am  here  to 
teU  you  that.  In  spite  at  all  dire  predictions 
to  the  contrary,   it  is  producing  food,   and 
the  American  people  are  the  best  fed  people 
In  the  world  today,  and  the  American  armed 
forces  have  more  and  better  rations  than  any 
other  army.    And  I  want  to  further  say  that 
no  segment  of  our  population  Is  more  patri- 
otic than  our  farmers,  that  they  have  made 
real  sacrifices,  farming  early  and  late,  oftlmes 
without   sufficient   help,    without    suflkrlent 
machinery,    and    that    they   have    produced 
more  food  In  less  time  than  was  ever  pro- 
duced In  the  history  of  the  world.    The  great 
majority   of   American    farmers   know   that 
while  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  sxifflclent 
help  remained  on  the  farm  and  that  suffi- 
cient farm  machinery  was  made  avaUable. 
The  difficulty  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
manpower  shortage  and  the  Imperative  us« 
of  steel  and  other  critical  war  materials  for 
munitions  of  war.    And,  In  my  (^>lidon,  or- 
dinary American  farmers  will  resent  the  ef- 
fort the  opposition  is  making  to  place  them 
in  a  false  light.    The  opposltloa  Is  simply 
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underestimating  the  patriotism  of  the  Amer- 
lean  farmer.  Let  me  say  this  to  the  opposi- 
tion: No  matter  what  sacrifice  It  takes,  the 
American  farmer  will  never  let  our  soldier 
boys  go  hungry. 

(B)    LABOB 

Prom  some  of  the  unjust,  unfounded,  and 
vicious  attacks  made  against  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
labor  policy,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  there  are 
not  those  In  this  country  who  hate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  such  a  vengeance  that  they  would 
go  so  far  as  to  welcome  a  general  strike  In 
order  to  discredit  his  administration.  If 
there  are  such,  they  are  going  to  be  sorely 

---  disappointed  because  the  great  majority  of 
American  labor  are  In  this  war  to  win  and 
are  fighting  as  hard  as  any  soldier  on  the 
battle  front  to  produce  those  things  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  us  through.  Some  day 
I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
a  detailed  report.  Suffice  at  thl9  time  Is  to 
say.  whether  you  approve  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

^^^-iatoor  policy  or  not,  the  record  shows  that 
no  segment  of  ova  pop\ilation  Is  more  patri- 
otic, that  proportionately  they  have  furnished 
more  boys  to  do  the  fighting  than  any  other 
c*a88,  that  they  have  suffered  more  casual- 
ties right  here  on  the  home  front  in  mine 
and  factory  than  the  armed  forces  so  far 
have  suffered  en  the  battle  front,  and  that 
they  have  back  of  them,  In  spite  of  all  crit> 
Iclsm  to  the  contrary,  the  greatest  labor 
record  ever  made  during  any  comparable 
period  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

(C)     IlfDtJSTBT 

"Some  day  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  yott  the  war  record  of  Industry.  It 
Is  a  great  record.  Oh,  whether  you  approve 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  production  program  or  not. 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  American  industry 
Is  patriotic,  that  It  has  performed  no  less 
than  a  miracle  In  production,  and  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce  the  tanks,  planes, 
and  guns  necessary  to  bring  the  Axis  powers 
to  their  knees. 

(O)    HOMK  raoNT 

Oh.  they  tell  you,  "Yes,  things  are  all  right 
on  the  battle  front,  but  my.  my,  how  about 
the  mess  on  the  home  front?"  Now  the 
American  people,  when  they  think  this  thing 
through,  are  not  going  to  fall  for  that  argu- 
ment. You  cannot,  my  friends,  separate  the 
fronts.  The  battle  front  depends,  abso- 
lutely depends,  upon  the  home  front,  and 
If  the  home  front  ever  bogs  down,  and  I 
want  you  to  carry  this  thought  home  and 
.  ponder  over  It,  our  boys  are  going  to  be  up 
against  It  on  the  battle  front.  Just  stop 
and  think:  We  have  the  best  fed.  the  best 
equipped,  the  best  cared  for  army  in  the 
world,  and  that  army  Is  supplied  with  the 
best  Implements  at  warfare  yet  devised  and 
turned  out.  Now,  the  home  front  is  fumUh- 
Ing  the  food,  it  is  furnishing  the  equipment. 
It  is  furnishing  the  care,  and  It  is  furnlah- 
Ing  the  Implements  of  war  for  the  battle 
front,  and  in  spite  of  all  criticism.  In  spite 
of  all  abuse,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the 
home  front,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
commander  in  chief,  has  done  a  splendid  Job 
aad.  beeauss  it  has  done  a  splendid  Job.  the 
iMttl*  troat  bM  bMti  able  to  do  a  splendid  Job. 

(B)  BOMzanc  pouciis 

Another  thing  I  want  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention. There  are  those  in  this  country  who 
do  not  approve  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  domestic 
poUcies.  and  are  conataatly  ontlelalng  and 
h— mering  on  theee  pollttM.  When  they 
should  be  giving  tbelr  time,  their  effort,  and 
thought  to  the  war  effort.  Whether  you  are 
tor  or  against  the  domestic  policies  of  Mr. 
Rooaevelt.  patriotism  dictates  that  a  settle- 
ment of  theee  Issues  shsuld  not  be  mixed  up 
In  our  war  effort.  We  need  unity,  and  trying 
to  Inject  these  domertic  questions  into  the 
war  effort  la  calculated  to  bring  about  dis- 


unity.   Yet,  some  peofle 
mix  up  a  little  of 
fort  except  the  fighting 
Is  to  keep  everything 
except  the  fighting 
but  we  cannot  afford 
will  hamper  or  delay 
keep  our  eye  on  the  &( 
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big  way,  so  we  can 
bring  our  boys  home. 

(T)  rotnlrH 
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Now,  to  those  who.  in  connection  with  the 
fourth  term  hollo  dictator,  let  me  say  this: 
I  have  heard  that  cry  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  a  lorg,  long  time,  and  to  me  that  cry 
Is  as  empty  today  as  it  was  when  his  enemies 
first  gave  voice  to  it.  So  long  as  freemen  can 
freely  participate  In  a  free  election  there  Is 
no  fear  of  dictatorship. 

Yes,  my  friends,  America  Is  fundamentally 
all  right.  There  Is  no  fear  of  dictatorship. 
Our  war  effort  is  clicking  in  the  right  way. 
and  If  these  alarmists,  the  political  fault- 
finders, these  Isolationists,  these  obstruc- 
tionists, these  Roosevelt  haters  will  only  "pipe 
down"  for  a  little  while  and  quit  their  alarm- 
ing, their  faultfinding,  their  obstruclng, 
their  hating,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
Commander  In  Chief  we  will  keep  them  cllck- 
inp  until  the  dictators  are  crushed  and  ovir 
boys  come  marching  back  home. 

My  countrymen,  I  have  given  you  the  rec- 
ord and  I  have  tried  to  brush  away  the 
rubbish.  That  record  clearly  shows  that  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  from  the  beginning, 
have  either  been  Isolationists  or  obstruction- 
ists, and.  In  war,  one  Is  about  as  bad  as  the 
other.  And  the  record  reveals  another  thing; 
namely,  that  the  rubbish  Is  being  thrown 
Into  the  campaign  by  the  alarmists,  the 
political  faultfinders,  and  the  Roosevelt 
haters,  for,  in  my  opinion,  but  one  purpose, 
and  that  purpose  to  virreak  their  vengeance 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  bring  about  his  de- 
feat. Now,  let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question 
or  two:  Are  you  willing  to  turn  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war  over  to  a  leadership 
with  such  a  record?  Do  you  think  final  vic- 
tory win  be  speeded,  so  our  boys  can  come 
on  back  home  a  little  sooner,  by  making  a 
change  and  turning  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  war  over  to  such  a  leadership,  know- 
ing that  that  leadership  will  put  in  high 
position  new  and  untried  men?  The  fathers 
and  mothers  of  America,  be  they  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  cannot  afford  to  let  prejudice, 
ill  will,  or  anything  else,  lead  them  Into  mak- 
ing the  wrong  answer.  With  the  best  Interest 
of  that  soldier  boy  of  yours  in  mind,  think 
It  over,  Mr.  American  Father.  Mrs.  American 
Mother,  and  may  a  Just  and  righteous  Ood 
direct  your  thinking. 

PZACZ 

Now,  my  friends,  I  come  to  the  other  issue 
that  is  wrapped  up  in  this  campaign,  world 
I^eace. 

Under  the  matchless  leadership  of  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  we  have  the  war  won  If  we 
Will  only  quit  our  bickering,  stick  together, 
and  keep  it  won.  Oh,  I  know  there  Is  much 
fighting  yet  to  be  done.  Oh,  I  know  that 
In  the  winning  we  have  yet  to  pay  an  awful 
price  In  life  and  property.  Cold,  clammy 
sweat  breaks  out  on  m«  when  I  think  of  the 
fine  American  boys  whose  lives  will  yet  have 
to  be  sacrificed  to  bring  the  victory.  What 
I  mean  is  thL^:  By  the  grace  of  God  we  are 
no  longer  fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall; 
we  now  have  the  men  and  armament  with 
which  to  win.  How  long  it  will  lost,  what 
price  we  will  have  to  pay,  1  know  not.  The 
time  may  be  long,  and  the  price  may  be  high, 
but  I  am  now  persuaded  that  a  Just  and 
righteous  Ood  will  give  us  the  victory. 

Will  we  throw  that  victory  away,  as  we 
did  in  World  War  No.  1.  or  will  we  lue  it.  as 
the  Master  would  have  us  use  It,  to  usher  In 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace? 

My  friends,  I  would  not  only^  false  to 
my  innermost  feelings  and  emo^rns,  but  I 
would  be  withholding  my  views,  which  you 
are  entitled  to  know,  and  which  honesty  de- 
mands that  I  make  known,  if  I  failed  to 
frankly  give  you  my  thoughts  on  the  great 
question  which  today  weighs  so  heavily  upon  ■ 
the  minds,  hearts,  and  souls  of  all  thought- 
ful people:  The  peace  that  wlU  follow  the 
present  conflagration. 
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Let  me  first  announce  my  thesis  and  then, 
as  I  proceed.  In  support  thereof,  cite  a  few' 
panagee  from  the  greatest  textbook  on  gov- 
ernment ever  written:  If  this  generation, 
upon  which  will  fall,  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  the  colossal  task  of  working  out 
the  peace,  falls  to  base  that  peace  upon 
moral  and  spiritual  Ideals  and  values,  which 
alone  can  Insure  its  perpetuity,  then  the 
blood  of  our  loved  ones  will  have  been  shed  In 
vain,  and  down  through  the  years,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  righteous,  we  will  be  looked  upon  as 
the  accursed  executioners  of  the  untold 
millions  who  hereafter  fall  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

Mr.  Chairman,   men   and   women  of   the 
convention,  laws  and  statutes  which,  at  best, 
are  but  rules  of  action  promulgated  by  man 
In  an  effort  to  command  that  which  Is  right 
and  prohibit  that  which  Is  wrong,  while  they 
have  their  place  In  government,  have  never 
l)een  able  to  breathe  Into  government  per- 
manency and  dtuablllty.    Many  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  past,  whose  works  of  grandeur 
and  art  corroding  time  has  consigned  back 
to  nature,  and  whose  only  evidences  of  exist- 
ence are  found  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  or  recorded  In  the  archives  of  the  past, 
had  codes  of  laws  that,  while  they  still  com- 
mand the  respect  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind, failed  to  endow  their  governments  with 
perpetuity.    Why  has  it  always  been  thus,  do 
you  ask?     And  I  answer,  because  those  na- 
tions. Instead  of  being  anchored  to  the  Cross, 
were  founded   upon   the  sand.     Be  not  de- 
ceived, if  the  history  of  the  nations  of  the 
past  teach  one  lesson  that  stands  out  above 
all  others  we  may  glean  from  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  it  is  this:  No 
nation,  no  government,  devoid  of  moral  and 
spiritual  Ideals  and  values  can  endure.    It  Is 
an  Immutable  law,  attested  by  both  sacred 
and  profane  history,  as  unchangeable  as  the 
everlasting  hills  that  surround  us,  that  re- 
spects not  smallness  nor  is  awed  by  great- 
ness, and  to  which  the  smallest  tribal  king- 
dom of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  the  great 
Roman  empire  alike,  fell  prey.    Yes,  read  the 
record  of  the  ages  and  you  will  find  that  when 
national,    moral,    and    spiritual    Ideals    and 
values  began  to  decay,  laws  and  statutes  be- 
came Impotent  to  save,  and  the  blighting, 
withering  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  upon 
that  nation.   Now,  my  countrymen,  treaties  of 
peace    are    but    agreements    or     covenants 
among  nations  and  can  oiily  have  such  moral 
and  spiritual  Ideals  and  values  as  the  con- 
tracting luitions  breathe  into  them.    And  if 
the  contracting  nations  are  devoid  of  moral 
and  spiritual  ideals  and  values,  how,  I  ask. 
can  they  give  birth  to  theee  things  in  their 
covenant  of  peace?    My  constant  hope,  yea, 
my  constant  and  earnest  prayer  is  that  our 
dovernment  may  be  drawn  close  to  God  and 
VtU  take  the  lead  in  seeing  that  the  peace 
that  foUows  this   devasUtlng   war   will   be 
founded  upon  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  and 
values.    If  it  is  not.  It  matters  little  who  the 
signatories  to  the  peace  treaty  may  be;  the 
treaty,  at  best,  founded  as  those  In  the  past 
upon    shifting,    treacherous    earthly    ssnds, 
Will  be  but  another  treaty,  the  prelude  to 
another  and  greater  and  more  devasutlng 
conflict. 

Think  not,  because  I  am  pleading  for  a 
recognition  of  moral  ant*  spiritual  Ideals  and 
values,  that  I  am  advocating  that  visionary 
and  Utopian  provtolons  be  written  into  the 
treaty  of  peace.  Just  the  contrary.  The 
Master  was  no  dreamer.  He  was  no  crack- 
pot. Be  was  no  long-haired,  visionary  theor- 
i»t.  Be  was  a  tender,  compassionate,  though 
atern  and  Just,  realist,  that  had  the  spiritual 
stamina  and  moral  courage  to  look  facts  in 
the  fsce.  and  He  preached  the  realistic  doc- 
trine of  love  and  fair  dealings  that  no  man 
can  violate  and  lead  a  free.  fuU.  and  abundant 
life,  no  nation  ignore  and  live.  Yee.  my 
friends,  our  every-day  experiences  prove  that 
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there  is  more  hard  common  sense  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Master  than  the  philosophers 
and  publicists  ever  dreamed  of,  or  the  warped, 
scheming  minds  of  statesmen  and  diplomats! 
bent  upon  the  advantage,  ever  perceived  or 
grasped.  In  His  teachings  the  Master  clearly 
laid  down  two  ftudamentals  governing  the 
conduct  of  man.  And,  as  a  nation  is  but  a 
people  as  an  organized  body  politic,  or.  to  put 
it  more  simple,  an  aggregation  of  people  owing 
allegiance  to  a  common  government,  these 
principles  likewise  apply  to  nations.  Let  me 
charge  your  minds  with  thes»  two  great  nrin- 
ciples.  *^ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  the  Master  made  a  great  summation 
in  these  words: 

"Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
to  them;  fc  this  is  the  Uw  and  the  prophets." 
Now,  that  is  Just  plain  common  sense,  be- 
cause our  human  experiences  teach  that  if 
we  expect  our  fellow  man  to  treat  us  right 
we  must  treat  our  fellow  man  right.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  Individuals,  it  is  true  of  na- 
Uons,  and  It  foUows  that  if  we  e]q>ect  other 
nations  to  treat  our  nation  right,  our  naUon 
must  treat  other  nations  right.  Simple,  isn't 
it?  Yes,  so  simple  that  down  through  the 
ages  it  has  confounded  the  wise. 

On  another  occaKion,  in  answer  to  a  trick 
question  propounded  by  some  slick,  hypo- 
critical Pharisee  lawyer  as  to  which  was  the 
greatest  commandment,  He  answered: 

"Thou  shaU  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
aU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all  thy  mind. 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment 
"And   the   second   is  like  imto   it.    Thou 
shall  love  they  neighbor  as  thyself. 

"On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets." 

Just  another  plain  common-sense  answer. 
We  all  know  that  malice,  and  ill  will,  and 
hate,  and  envy  are  the  poisons  that  engender 
most  of  the  ills  of  the  world.  And  ovu-  every- 
day human  experiences  teach  us  that  if  we 
love  our  leUowman,  if  we  are  considerate  of 
his  rights  and  manifest  an  interest  in  his 
welfare,  that  09  times  out  of  a  hundred  he 
will  respond  to  our  attitude  and  treat  us 
in  the  same  manner.  Now  If  this  is  true 
of  Individuals  it  is  true  of  nations,  and 
it  follows  that  if  our  Nation  is  consid- 
erate of  the  rights  of  other  nations  and  mani- 
fests an  interest  in  their  welfare  that  they 
will  respond  to  our  attitude  in  like  manner. 
Simple,  Unt  it?  Yes.  so  simple  that  down 
through  the  ages  it  has  confoxmded  the 
wise. 

Now  I  crave  your  attention  while  I  recite 
the  concluding  words  of  the  greatest  dU- 
course  ever  delivered: 

"Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  say- 
ings of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken 
him  unto  a  wise  man.  which  built  bla  hoijse 
upon  a  rock: 

"And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  fioods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
house;  and  It  fell  not;  for  it  was  fotmded 
upon  a  rock. 

"And  everyone  that  heareth  theee  sayings 
of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be  likened 
unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand : 

"And  the  rain  deccended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  beat  upon 
that  houae;  and  it  (ell;  and  great  was  the 
(aU  of  It." 

I  have  repeated  to  you  the  words  with 
which  the  Master  closed  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  CMi,  my  countrymen,  following  the 
admonition  of  the  Master,  msy  we  become 
doers  of  the  word;  let  those  two  great  etertud 
moral  and  apirltual  trutha  which  I  have 
dted.  at  love  and  doing  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us,  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which   la  erected   the  covenant 


of  peace,  and  I  defy  the  dwarfed,  bigoted 
men  that  strutted  upon  the  stage  of  action 
after  World  War  No.  1— men  whose  IntellecU 
had  been  duUed  by  political  passion  and 
whoee  vision  had  become  blinded  by  hate 
and  111  will — to  again  bring  on  their  hell- 
sent  rains  and  floods  and  winds  of  ill  will 
and  political  advantage.  Anchored  to  such 
a  firm  foimdation.  It  vrtll  withstand  any  as- 
sault that  these  moral  and  Intellectual  pyg- 
mies may  be  able  to  make,  and  will  usher  into 
a  pilloried,  plimdered,  wrecked,  and  ruined 
world  a  peace  tliat  will  vouchsafe  to  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  the 
peaceful  habitation  of  a  world  prepared  by 
God  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  people. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  serious  question 
ever  asked  an  audience  in  this  country. 
What  will  America  do?  Will  she  act  the 
part  of  the  wise  man.  heed  the  teachings  of 
the  Master,  and  exert  her  influence  and  power 
to  see  that  the  treaty  of  peace  has  a  moral 
and  spiritual  foundation,  or  will  she  again 
disregard  the  teachings  of  the  Master,  follow 
the  leadership  of  moral  Imbeciles  and  intel- 
lectual neurotics  and  again  build  upon  the 
sand?  Upon  that  answer  hangs  the  fate  of 
a  crushed,  bleeding  world. 

Listen,  my  countrymen,  while  I  depict,  out- 
side of  the  tragedy  on  Calvary,  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world.    A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  fate  of  a  war- 
torn    world,    eagerly,   earnestly    praying    for 
peace,  hung  in  the  balances,  the  weight  of 
America   being   sufficient    to   tip   the  ccales 
either  way;  and  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, truly  an  American  prophet,  was  heard 
pointing  the  way.    Yes,  God  in  His  wisdom 
had  committed  to  our  Nation,  as  if  to  test 
otir  moral  and  spiritual  character,  the  deci- 
sion of  a  great  question,  and  He  had  raised 
up  among   us  a   great  leader  to  point   the 
way,  and  then  what  happened?     Oh,  I  blush 
to  record  that  In  her  hour  of  destiny  America 
was  found  wanting  and  from  the  high  spirit- 
ual plane  the  agonized  prayers  of  our  mothers 
and  fathers,  as  they  moaned  the  butchery 
and  killing  of  their  sons,  and  prayed  that  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions might  be  spared  the  bitter  cup  which 
had  been  their  portion,  had  lifted  tu,  de- 
scended into  a  spiritual  eclipse,  and  the  fate 
of  a  frightened,  distorted  world  was  turned 
over   to  a   vindictive   few   in   high   position 
who,  forgetful  of  their  trust  to  our  people, 
yea.  forgetful  of  their  trust  to  the  whole 
world   played    cheap   ward    politics    with    a 
bleeding,  shattered  world  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  conflagration. 

My  friends,  the  echoes  of  that  senatorial 
tragedy  are  the  booms  of  the  guns  on  the 
beaches  of  Italy  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific 
as  today  they  send  forth  their  missies  of  dsath 
to  mow  down  and  kill  the  moet  precious 
flower  of  Christian  civilization.  American 
young  manhood.  But,  I  beseech  you.  place 
not  all  the  blame  upon  those  few  vindicative, 
misguided  leaders.  "Upon  us.  whether  re  rel- 
ish admitting  it  or  not,  rests  part  of  the 
blame.  Had  not  the  greater  part  of  our 
people  walked  In  spiritual  darkness  during 
those  fateful,  tragic  days,  American  man- 
hood and  womanhood  would  have  asserted 
itself  and  rendered  impossible  the  betrayal  by 
the  vindicative  few. 

While  the  Master  will  not  strive  with  men 
and  nations  forever,  at  the  end  of  this  con- 
flict, I  hope  and  pray  He  is  going  to  give  tn 
another  chance.  What  will  our  answer  bet 
Oh.  what  win  our  answer  be? 

My  countrymen,  I  charge  you  that  with 
you  and  the  other  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica rests  the  answer.  And  I  am  persuaded, 
and  believe  me  when  I  say  politics  are  not 
directing  my  thoughts,  that  if  we  re-elect 
Mr.  Roosevelt  we  have  taken  a  forward  step 
in  answering  correctly.  I  say  this  becauM 
Mr.  Roosevelt  commands  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  more  of  the  pecples  of  the  world 
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today  than  any  other  man.  I  say  this  be- 
cause pronouncements  that  have  bsen  made 
by  him.  or  la  which  be  participated,  such  -u 
the  'Tour  Freedoms,"  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
and  the  Mascow  Declaration,  have  the  right 
ring  in  that  they  are  all  based  upon  moral 
and  spiritual  ideals  and  values. 

May  God  give  us  a  speedy  victory  and  then 
guide  and  direct  us  In  the  working  out  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace,  Is  the  prayer  I  leave 
With  you. 


Messa^^e   of  Secretary  Harold  L.   Ickes, 
Petroleum  Administrator  for  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUEU  SNYDER 

or  PENNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extenc*  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  splendid  message  of 
Mr.  Ickes.  delivered  by  his  personal  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  George  A.  Wilson,  Direc- 
tor of  Supply  and  Transportation,  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War. 

This  address  was  delivered  Friday, 
March  24.  1944.  at  the  dedication  exer- 
cises of  the  War  Emergency  Pipelines. 
Inc.  These  exercises  were  held  at  ona 
of  the  26  pumping  stations  on  the  line, 
or  In  other  words  at  pumping  station  No. 
22.  at  Rockwood.  Pa. 

Mr.  Wilson  said: 

The  Petrolexim  Administrator  would  have 
enjoyed  speaking  to  you  on  an  occasion  such 
as  tbis.  Unfortunately,  be  was  unable  to  bs 
present.  He  has  asked  me,  however,  to  con- 
vey his  keen  personal  regrets  and  to  deliver 
this  m«sage  to  you  on  his  behalf. 

The  completion  and  commencement  of  op- 
eration of  the  Little  Big  Inch  pipe  line 
may  well  prove  to  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  tbe  stupendous  and  arduous  task 
cf  providing  transportation  for  the  enormous 
quantities  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts required  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
military  and  essential  civilian  demands  of 
tbe  eastern  8ca*x}ard. 

How  narrow  tbe  margin  of  safety  was  in 
providing  tbe  heating  oil  necessary  to  keep 
hemes  warm  In  tbe  East  Is  amply  llliutrated 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  this  pipe  line 
began  to  deliver  beating  oil  early  tbiit  month 
tbe  New  York.  Boston,  and  Providence  areas 
were  down  to  less  than  a  3-day  supply  of  tbis 
product. 

This  second  large-diameter  pipe  line  from 
the  great  oil-producing  area  of  the  Southwest 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  is  a  petroleum  prod- 
ucu  pipe  line,  as  distinguished  from  the 
crude  petroleum  carriers — the  Big  Inch.  It 
Is  as  much  a  direct  military  facility  as  It  is  a 
Civilian  project,  for  It  is  designed  to  and  will 
trampcrt  both  mUltary  and  essential  civUlan 
petroleum  supplies.  Lihe  its  bigger  and 
older  brother,  it  is  literally  a  new  additional 
river  of  oil— truly  tbe  blood  plasma  of  mecb- 
•aiaed  *  warfare— pouring  oil  closer  to  the 
BnopMui  war  front  and  swelling  tbe  volume 
that  will  help  to  bring  tbe  victory  more  surely 
and  swiftly. 

Tbe  War  Emergency  Pipelines,  Inc..  con- 
structor and  operator  of  both  the  Big  Inch 
and  tbe  Little  Big  Inch,  is  a  nonprofit  com- 
pany -organized  by  the  oil  Industry  to  act  as 
cgent  for  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  In 
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of     Nebraska.    Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Appendix  of 
of  a  letter  sent  by 
Administrator  of   the 
Adr  linistration.  to  a  Mr. 
10  is  the  chairman  of 
Rationing  Board  at 
am  also  inserting  Mr. 


The  Cfflce  of  Price  Administration  ts 
to  be  commended  for  asking  the  advice  of 
a  man  like  Mr.  Bradstreet  who  is  cut 
there  on  the  firing  line  and  trying  to  do 
a  good  Job  in  administering  the  Price 
Control  Act.  These  volunteer  boards  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  act.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Bradstreet 
are  typical  of  those  ccmini?  to  other 
boards.  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  been  asking  for  information. 
They  should  follow  the  considered  Judg- 
ment and  advice  of  the  men  who  know 
the  proper  answers  to  the  many  dif&cult 
problems  arisinrr  on  the  home  front  as  it 
relates  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion: 

OmcE  or  Price  Aoministpatiow, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  13,  1944. 
I.Ir.  H.  E.  Bradstreet. 

CtiaiTTnan.  War  Price  and 

Rationing  Board,  Butte,  Nebr. 
Dear    Mr.    Bpadstfeet:    As    you    probably 
know,  the  bill  extending  O.  P.  A.  authority  is 
coming  up  soon:  also,  our  appropriation  bill. 
In  preparing  our  requests  to  Congress  I 
feel  that  we  should  consult  the  men  most  on 
the  firing  line  in  contact  with  the  public,  our 
local  board  chairmen,  as  to  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  made  In  our  plans  and  opera- 
tions.    I  do  not  want  a  reply  which  Just  says 
we  are  doing  a  fine  service  to  the  people  un- 
less you  sincerely  think  so.     I  want  a  real 
appraisal  of  our  faults  as  well  as  our  virtues. 
Is  or  is  not  O.  P.  A.  rendering  a  woKh- 
VI  bile  service   to   the  people   of   your  com- 
munity? 
How  could  we  do  a  better  Job? 
Particularly,  are  there  any  changes  In  our 
powers  which  you  personally  would  recom- 
mend to  Congress? 

A  completely  frank  letter  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator. 

OmcE  OF  Price  Administration, 

Bxttte.  nebr..  March  17.  1944. 
Chester  Bowles, 

Admini.strator.  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  request- 
ing an  appraisal  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  as  to  Its  value 
to  the  public  and  its  methods  of  operation. 
Here  are  my  conclusions  taken  from  my  ex- 
periences and  discussions  with  other  board 
members  and  Mr.  John  Q.  Public. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  theory  of  O.  P.  A. 
is  good.  I  believe  that  price  control  should 
have  applied  to  labor  as  well  as  food,  rents, 
etc..  but  as  It  Is,  it  resembles  the  tall  of  a 
kite;  It  is  being  whipped  to  pieces  by  the  kite 
(labor).  O.  P.  A.  has  not  been  able  to  func- 
tion as  It  should  because  of  this  fact. 

Second.  The  regulations  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
cover  too  much  territory.  Some  of  the  rules 
cannot  be  enforced  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States,  since  people  live  under  differ- 
ent environments  and  circumstances.  The 
climatic  conditions  also  vary.  In  spite  of 
these  facu,  O.  P.  A.  officials  Insist  on  enforc- 
ing these  regulations  without  exceptions 
from  coast  to  coast  and  from  border  to  bor- 
der. Tires,  for  Instance,  are  rationed  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  registered  cars  In  any 
given  county.  This  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
because  here  in  the  Middle  West  people  live 
greater  distances  from  tbe  towns  or  Tillages 
where  they  do  their  business  and  must  travel 
over  roads  that  are  not  surfaced  as  they  are 
In  eastern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  far- 
ther east,  and  they  consequently  use  and 
need  more  tires  because  of  these  distances 


and  road  conditions.    Thta  will  ■if  apply  to 
the  consumption  at  gasoline. 

Third.  Absolutely  too  much  waste  of  time 
and  red  Upe.  One-thbtl  of  tbe  personnel 
employed  could  be  dispensed  with  and  draft- 
ed for  service,  either  In  tbe  military,  defense, 
or  otber  production  plants.  There  is  no  need 
of  one  or  more  officials  (or  so-called  experts) 
being  Bent  here  and  there  and  elsewhere  each 
wtA  trying  to  explain  to  the  local  boards 
some  new  laws  or  the  cbanges  in  the  old  regu- 
lations, without  knowing  too  much  about  tbe 
matter  themselves. 

Procedure:  A  bulletin  Is  sent  out  to  all 
boards.  In  a  few  days  an  expert  appears  to 
explain  the  instrucUons.  This  certain  expert 
tells  you  a  certificate  is  not  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  cook  stove.  In  another  few  days  an- 
other expert  appears  on  the  scene  telling  you 
a  certificate  is  necessary  from  the  A.  A.  A., 
tbe  buyer  drives  to  the  A.  A.  A  office  wast'Jig 
gas  and  tires  to  obtain  a  certificate. 

But  to  his  disgiist  he  learns  that  the  A.  A  A. 
never  heard  about  such  certificates.  If  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  so  insistent  on  savir^  gss  and 
tires  let  the  so-called  officials  do  less  driving. 
It  Is  a  good  motto  to  follow  at  any  time: 
"Practice  what  you  preach."  Example  speaks 
louder  than  words. 

Fourth.  The  enforcement  of  O.  P.  A.  rules 
h^ve  turned  out  to  be  a  farce  Practically 
every  application  reads:  "10  and  10  for  any 
violation.'  Prom  Ume  to  time  a  case  is  tried 
only  as  a  deterrent.  Hundreds  of  violations 
occur  every  day  but  they  are  ignored  by  the 
officials  until  the  whole  set-up  has  become  a 
huge  Joks.  If  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  so  necessary  In 
every  respect,  then  the  enforcement  of  Its 
regulations  are  also  absolu'cely  necessary.  A 
law  or  a  regiilatlon  without  a  sanction  does 
not  give  sense. 

Fifth.  It  has  been  said  that  the  O.  P.  A 
is  unpopular  because  it  takes  something  away 
from  the  Individual.  It  Is  not  the  taking 
away  that  makes  the  O.  P  A.  unpopular  but 
the  Inconsistent  and  red-Upe  methods  used 
in  doing  so.  Every  local  board  I  am  sure  Is 
willing  and  deslrious  of  assisting  In  any  man- 
ner possible  to  carry  on  thU  program  but  I 
know  some  or  most  of  them  are  quite  dis- 
gusted with  some  of  the  procedure. 

In  conclusion  every  American  I  am  sxn-e 
would  give  his  shirt  to  aid  in  any  program 
that  wUl  help  win  the  w»r  but  resents  and 
will  not  tolerate  his  shirt  being  pulled  from 
bis  back  with  Impudence  when  his  shirt  Is 
not  needed. 

In  behalf  of  the  local  board  of  Boyd  Coun- 
ty, Nebr,  we  assure  you  of  our  continued 
cooperation  and  assistance  In  every  manner 
possible  regardless  of  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism. 

fiespectfully  yours, 

H.  £.  BaADSTaxrr. 

Chairman. 
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War  Production  on  the  Home  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  icicHioaif 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday.  March  21,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  MicWgan.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark* In  the  RtcotD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  which  I  deHvered 
Sunday,  March  26.  1944.  over  stations 
WSOO,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mich.,  and 
WMAM.  Marinette.  Wis,: 


In  theee  broadcasts  each  week.  1  have  from 
time  to  time  brought  you  stories  from  the 
production  front  here  at  home.  As  fre- 
quently as  my  legislative  duties  win  permit. 
I  have  made  It  a  practice  to  visit  our  war- 
production  plants.  I  have  seen  things  which 
cause  me,  on  the  one  hand,  to  marvel,  and 
on  tbe  other,  to  learn  the  putial  reason  for 
wr  phenomenal  sucoeases  on  the  fighting 

Let  me  assure  every  mother,  wife,  father, 
sister,  and  brother  that  your  fighting  men 
are  getting  materia— tbe  best  materi«  that 
can  be  made  by  Americans,  for  Americans 
and  on  most  fronts  m  the  quant  iUes  they 
need.  Such  has  not  invariably  been  true  in 
the  southwest  Pacific. 

A  few  weeka  ago,  I  visited  the  great  plant 
of  the  Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  In  Cleve- 
land Ohio  I  can  best  sum  up  the  whole 
trip  by  saying  that,  while  In  this  great  plant 
the  thought  kept  recurring  to  my  mind.  The 
Ji^w  at  sea  ts  being  fought  right  here  in 
Cleveland."  Even  to  a  layman,  uninitiated  in 
the  secrets  of  producUon.  the  feeling  of 
achievement,  gained  through  production 
genius,  is  sensed.  Here  1  stood  In  the  midst 
of  a  great  organlratlon,  hundreds  of  men. 
ootmtlees  machines,  completely  coordinated 
to  one  end— more  and  more  Diesel  en«ines 
for  our  Navy. 

This  story  at  Cleveland  Diesel  U  really 
the  story  of  one  man— George  W.  Codrington 
vice  president  of  General  Motors  and  general 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Diesel  engine  di- 
vision. This  Is  a  story  which  goes  back  al- 
most 80  years:  30  long  years  of  industrial 
pioneering;  30  years  of  heartbreaking  effort 
which  only  came  into  Its  own  when  our 
Nation  stood  with  her  back  to  the  waU  I 
am  told  that  the  first  Diesel  engine  was  com- 
pleted there  In  1913.  There  were  many  ob- 
stacles to  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
engine.  But  these  courageous  men  at  Cleve- 
land were  undaunted  and  went  ahead,  because 
they  were  convinced  that  the  Diesel  engine 
would  play  an  Important  part  In  the  buildlne 
of  America. 

To  show  you  how  miwh  these  men  have 
achieved  In  a  comparaUvely  short  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  point  out  that  In  1934.  the  first 
Diesel  engine  of  American  design,  built  in 
Cleveland,  was  Installed  In  a  United  States 
Navy  submarine.  This  event  means  much  to 
us  today,  because  our  submarines  have  sent 
such  a  vast  amount  of  enemy  shipping  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  years  between  1934  and  1940,  the 
year  in  which  we  serlotisly  started  our  de- 
fense program,  these  same  men  were  hard 
at  work  building  and  perfecting  the  powerful 
engines  which  today  are  playing  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  war. 

Came  1940,  and  every  Industry  in  the  Na- 
tion was  called  upon  to  put  forth  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  effort  to  Insure  the  necessary 
materials  we  would  need  In  the  event  of  war 
Of  course,  at  this  time,  we  hoped  we  would 
not  enter  the  oonlllct.  but  we  did  feel  It  was 
best  to  prepare. 

When  I  went  throtigh  this  plant  In  Cleve- 
land, I  could  reconstruct  the  history  of  the 
years  from  1940  to  today.  Here  was  a  small 
group  of  men  with  Industrial  "know  how." 
They  had  developed  a  product  and  they  knew 
Its  worth.  It  was  left  only  for  them  to  be 
called  by  their  country  and  they  could  do 
the  Job. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  defense  program. 
I  am  told  that  the  plant  facIUtles  at  Cleve- 
land Diesel  comprised  only  240.273  square  feet 
but.  today,  this  floor  space  has  been  In- 
creased to  691,030  square  feet— almost  three 
times  that  of  1940. 

Then,  too,  the  personnel  of  the  plant  was 
increased  787.73  percent.  Men  were  brought 
In  to  work.    These  were  not  highly  trained 


technicians  for  tbe  most  part,  but  they  were 
the  corner  grocery  boy.  the  salesman.  Uw 
farmer— In  fact,  any  man  who  was  wilHn« 
to  put  his  shoulda-  to  the  wheel  and  help 
^  the  gigantic  task  that  lay  before  him. 
These  staunch  Americans  realized  that  every- 
thing they  held  dear  In  life  was  at  stake,  and 
they  were  more  than  willing  to  do  their  parts 
In  insuring  our  way  of  life. 

I  stopped  and  uUced  with  some  of  these 
producUon  workers.     It  was  tbe  same  story 
repeated  over  and  over— they  felt  they  were 
doing  their  Job.     One  man  summed  up  the 
whole  Idea  In  these  words— "Sure,  we  re  giv- 
ing it  Hades  because  this  is  our  war    too" 
This  la  esprit  de  corps  of  the  highest  typi. 
In  these  few  words  U  the  explanation  why 
"lis  organiaatlon  has  not  lost  a  single  maa- 
hour  of  work  in  their  plants  because  of  any 
labor  difflculues.     This  is  a  great.  magnlO- 
cent,  coordinated  team  and  tbe  team  starts 
at   the   top   of    the    organiaatlon   and   goes 
down  to  the  newest  man  in  the  shop.     You 
cant  come  in  this  plant  and  not  realise  that 
teamwork   is   the  essence  of   this   business 
And  the  essence   of   that   teamwork   Is   the 
fact  that  when  I  walked  through  that  plant 
with    George    Codrington.    it    was    "Hello 
Frank."  "Hello.  Charley."  "Hello,  Pete,"  and 
the   answer  Invariably   was   "Hello.   Gwrge 
hows  everything  going?-     in  other  words' 
George  Codrington  knows  every  man  In  that 
plant  by  his  first  name  and  they  know  him 
by  his  first  name.    You  don't  have  labor  dis- 
putes when  you  have  a  mutual  affection  such 
as  that.    George  Codrington  would  fl«ht  for 
every  last  man  In  that  plant,  and  every  l*st 
man  In  that  plant  would  fight  for  George 
Codrington.  * 

It  appalls  me  when  I  think  how  much  was 
asked  of  so  few.  The  few  in  this  case  were 
those  men  of  management,  upon  whom  feU 
the  whole  load  of  plaimlng  and  producing 
The  courage  required  of  these  men  is  no 
less  than  that  requiied  of  the  soldier  on 
the  batUefield.  These  men  of  foresight  knew 
too  well  that  not  only  their  own  very  exist- 
ences were  In  the  balajice.  but  the  life  of 
every  man  who  went  forth  under  arms  was 
Just  as  deeply  involved. 

The  marvel  of  this  program  lies  not  only 
in  the  work  done  In  the  plant  of  the  Cleve- 
land Diesel  engine  division  of  General  Mo- 
tors, but  In  the  extensive  subcontracting  pro- 
gram    that    was    undertaken.    Chronolcgl- 
caUy.  the  story  will  read  something  like  this: 
The  Initial  order  for  defense  material  was 
received   from    the    United    Slates   Navy    in 
June  1940.    It  was  immediately  evident  that 
Uie  Cleveland  Diesel  engine  division  would 
be  called  upon  to  produce  an  unprecedented 
number  of  engines  to  satisfy  the  demand 
Expansion  was  the  order  of  the  day     This 
order   demanded    the   widest    expansion   of 
engineering   ability   to   available   productive 
facilities. 

Subcontracting  was  not  a  new  idea  to  theee 
people— but  subcontracting  on  the  scale  that 
would  be  required  if  they  were  to  meet  the 
demand  seemed  almost  perilous.  Now  there 
was  no  time  to  debate  the  pros  and  coiu  of 
the  issue,  but  the  Job  had  to  be  taken  In 
hand— come  what  may.  The  Navy  needed 
engines,  and  the  only  answer  was  subcon- 
tracting. The  record  wUl  speak  for  Itself 
and  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who 
so  courageously  tmdertook  the  Job. 

Within  one  year  from  tbe  date  of  the  first 
defense  order,  production  had  been  stepped 
up  13  times.  By  December  81.  1943.  this  fig- 
ure had  been  Jumped  to  24  times.  At  the 
end  of  December  1943,  production  was.  un- 
believably. 40  times  that  of  1940.  I  present 
this  record  to  the  highest  court  In  our  land 
the  court  of  puMIc  c^nion.  This  tribunal 
can  only  find  one  verdict— a  stupendous  task 
well  done,  the  American  way. 
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Th«  full  and  entire  story  of  this  rubcon- 
tracUng  story  will  never  be  known.  It  Is  too 
TMt  and.  too.  It  again  Is  a  page  of  Americana. 
I  Mw  a  large  map  In  tbe  office  of  Mr.  Ckxl- 
rlBftOB.  It  was  a  map  of  the  United  States. 
1  that  map  was  dotted.  The  dots  extended 
tbe  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  of 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  looked  very  much  to  me  like  the  kind  of 
map  with  which  we  were  ao  familiar  In  ;>eace* 
times,  the  map  that  was  used  by  every  sell- 
ing organization.  And  I  was  surprised  that 
such  a  map  would  survive  the  ravages  of  war, 
but  this  was  not  a  sales  map.  It  was  a  map 
of  subcontractors.  I  was  told  that  these  dots 
repreaented  more  than  400  subcontractors 
and  that  tbe  total  number  of  people  employed 
by  these  subcontractors  was  more  than  94.- 
000.  These  94.000  people  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially employed  in  producing  material  which 
ultimately  will  go  Into  englnea  for  the  Navy. 
Translating  this  story  further,  it  means  that 
for  every  person  working  at  Cleveland  Diesel, 
almost  20  others  are  employed  by  subcon- 
tractors. 

Still  the  full  story  of  subcontracting  has 
not  been  told.  In  many  Instances,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prime  contractor,  Cleve- 
land Diesel,  did  not  end  with  the  allocation 
of  the  order  to  the  supplier.  No.  very  often, 
new  buildings  had  to  be  built  and  the  prime 
contractor  saw  to  it  that  the  buildings  were 
built.  Prom  time  to  time,  employment 
problems  had  to  be  straightened  out  and. 
again,  the  pirime  contractor  handled  the 
problem.  Then  too.  the  prime  contractor  Is 
continuously  assisting  the  subcontractors  In 
the  procurement  of  material.  In  fact,  the 
prime  contractor  could  very  well  be  likened 
to  a  mother  who  could  and  would  ease  the 
burden  of  her  troubled  child. 

I  said  earlier  that  the  force  behind  this 
great  production  effort  was  George  W  Ccd- 
rlrgton.  I  can  best  illustrate  this  by  a  story 
that  was  told  to  me  by  one  of  his  associates. 
It  seems  that  the  Navy  was  In  need  of  a 
partictUar  type  of  vessel,  but  It  was  difficult 
to  find  a  builder.  Bflr.  Codrlngton  was  asked 
for  suggestions  and  his  answer  was.  'Til  build 
them  myself."  Again,  the  record  stands,  the 
boats  were  built  in  record  time. 

Very  ^arlefly.  I  have  outlined  the  taak  that 
confronted  these  people  in  Cleveland.  I  have 
told  you  how  that  problem  was  attacked,  and 
there  la  left  only  for  me  to  point  out  the 
result.  The  result  Is  that  1.393  vessels.  i>ow- 
ereel  with  Diesel  engines  manufactured  at 
this  plant  in  Cleveland,  were  accepted  by  the 
Navy  In  1943.  This  figure  does  not  reveal 
any  military  secrets.  In  fact.  If  the  enemy 
should  learn  that  almost  1.400  vessels  were 
jwwered  by  one  plant  in  this  country,  they 
would  get  little  comfort.  They  would  know 
that  America  means  business.  And  we're  In 
there  imtil  the  end — the  end  being  the  way 
we  specify  it 

When  I  left  these  people  In  Cleveland  and 
left  their  great  plant.  I  bowed  my  bead  and 
Mid.  -Thank  God.  1  am  an  American,  and 
Uut  I  live  in  America." 


Cbarlet  Philip  Kejrscr 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  23. 1944 

Mr.     CANNON     of     Missouri.       Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleague  from  Mis- 


the  Press  Callers 
wire,  and  his  copy 


sourl  in  expressio  is  of  deepest  regret  at 
the  passing  of  Chi  rley  Keyser.  The  old- 
est newspaper  correspondent  in  Wash- 
ington, and  for  cjany  years  the  dean  of 
he  has  sent  his  last 
this  morning  is  marked 


"SO."  For  sometlking  like  40  years — the 
most  eventful  40  srears  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation — he  r?presented  one  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  country,  the  St. 
Louis  Olobe-Den  ocrat.  In  that  long 
and  useful  career  he  rendered  a  notable 
service,  not  only  o  his  paper  but  to  his 
profession.  During  his  service  on  the 
Hill  here  practlcilly  every  local  news- 
paper organization  had  its  origin,  and 
the  very  ethics  \rhlch  now  govern  the 
fraternity  were  largely  developed,  and 
in  both  fields  he  v  as  an  active  and  help- 
ful participant.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
attribute  of  a  rep<  rter — after  the  funda- 
mentals have  beei  i  provided — is  fairness. 
Pew  realize  the  ;xtent  of  the  plenary 
powers  exerciser  by  the  established 
newspapermen  who  cover  the  House. 
By  a  single  irrelevant  adjective,  in  an 
otherwise  impecci  bly  accurate  account, 
a  newspaper  artic  le  may  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  d  smissal  of  a  Member 
from  the  House  snd  conversely,  by  the 
bare  mention  of  his  name  in  strategic 
association,  eleva  e  him  to  national  ac- 
claim. Charley  Keyser  never  took  un- 
warranted advant  ige  of  this  prerogative. 
He  was  always  fa  r,  generous,  and — our 
greatest  need  hers  on  the  floor — chari- 
table. He  was  a  jreat  reporter,  a  great 
friend,  and  a  grei  t  man.  He  will  have 
a  byline  on  the  otfier  side.  Peace  to  his 
ashes. 


'Back  the 


DTasion"  Rally 


EXTENSIOJ    OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  LRADCLIFFE 


or 


IN  THE  SENATE  O  '  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  March 

Monday.  Fibruary 


28  (legislative  day  of 
7).  1944 


Mr.    RADCLIFRE. 

ask  unanimous  copsent 
in  the  Appendix 
able  and  pertineiit 
the  senior  Senator 
Tdnnill]  at  Bait 
a  "Back  the  Invasion 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


ARVXAND 


Mr.   President,    I 

to  have  printed 

)f  the  Record  a  very 

speech  delivered  by 

from  Delaware  [Mr. 

more  last  Sunday  at 

"  rally, 
objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record, 


I  desire  to  congra  :ulate  those  who  are  re- 
■poiiBlble  for  this  m  Beting.  I  desire  to  con- 
gratulate those  who  realize  that  production 
la  necessary  to  the  w  nning  of  tbe  war.  I  de- 
sire to  congratulate  the  mayor  of  Baltimore 
upon  his  broad  auc  patriotic  proclamation 
caUlng  for  a  spirit  o !  national  imlty  and  for 
support  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
American  Army  and  Navy  in  order  to  assure 
victory  for  the  amies  of  lit)eration.  The 
mayor  has  touched  t  le  keynote  of  this  whole 
situation.  There  ais  those  who  apparently 
assxwie  that  this  wir  Is  being  won  without 
plan,  without  guidi  nee,  and  from  some  I 
gather  the  impressldn  that  It  la  being  won 


without  patriotism.  I  saw  an  article  a  few 
days  ago  entitled  "The  Morning  After." 
That  is  a  very  suggestive  and  thought-pro- 
voking title.  I  thought  of  the  morning  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  thought  of  the  efforts  which 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  had  made  before  Pearl  Harbor  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that 
It  was  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
Inevitable  struggle.  I  thought  of  the  ezf>o8ed 
position  of  our  whole  western  coast  after 
Pearl  HarlX)r.  I  thought  of  our  shortage  of 
airplanes  I  thought  of  our  shortage  of  cap- 
ital ships.  Seven  out  of  eight  of  our  battle- 
ships at  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  destroyed  or 
at  least  temporarily  put  out  of  commission 
I  thought  of  the  mental  condition  of  our 
citizens  all  over  this  Nation  who  had  been 
told  that  there  was  no  danger  of  war  There 
could  never  be  an  Invasion  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Territories  were  free  from  possi- 
bility of  attack. 

On  the  morning  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  including  the 
mainland,  was  wide  open  to  attack  Sub- 
marines at  once  began  destroying  our  com- 
merce In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Those  who  had 
sneered  at  the  warning  which  had  been  given 
to  America  by  the  Commander  In  Chief  were 
now  utterly  dismayed.  We  had  our  America 
First  lecturers  who  had  spread  the  seed  of 
dissension  In  America.  That  title  America 
First  was  intended  as  an  implication  that 
those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
Government  were  considering  some  other  na- 
tion before  they  were  America  and  In  prefei- 
ence  to  America. 

We  had  seen  the  great  struggle  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief  had  made  for  selective 
service  in  order  that  the  United  States  might 
have  an  army  drilled  for  actual  combat.  We 
had  seen  the  great  struggle  for  lend-lease  on 
the  floors  of  Congress.  We  had  seen  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Isolationists,  some  for  party 
reasons,  some  for  factional  reasons,  and  some 
from  personal  hatred  of  the  President,  who 
had  fought  the  passage  of  lend-lease.  This 
law  enabled  democratic  countries  to  continue 
the  flght  against  the  totalitarian  powers  un- 
til the  United  States  became  a  participant  In 
the  war.  We  had  seen  the  struggle  In  Con- 
gress by  the  Isolation  group  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican ships  from  using  the  high  seas  to  carry 
articles  of  food  to  Great  Britain.  We  heard 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  called  a  warmonger,  an  intervention- 
ist, a  man  crazy  with  personal  ambition. 

The  Increase  In  airplanes  In  the  United 
States  by  500  had  been  fought  desperately  by 
the  isolation  group.  The  fortification  of 
American  territory  was  opposed  and  pre- 
vented by  the  same  group.  It  can  be  of  little 
satisfaction  to  the  American  people  at  this 
time  to  be  told  that  those  persons  who  op- 
posed the  preparation  of  the  United  States  for 
the  inevitable  world  struggle  were  conscien- 
tious. It  matters  little  whether  the  persons 
who  opposed  these  preparations  were  from  the 
State  of  Ohio  or  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
It  matters  little  whether  they  were  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  some  of  each.  Their  attitude,  to  put  it 
mildly,  is  proof  of  their  lack  of  foresight. 
What  America  should  know  la  where  these 
people  have  been  In  the  present  struggle. 
While  you  have  been  producing,  where  have 
they  been?  The  fence  sitters,  chairwarmers. 
and  obstructionists  now  want  to  take  charge 
of  America.  Had  they  been  entirely  success- 
ful in  their  former  efforts  there  would  have 
been  little  of  America  to  defend. 

The  Commander  In  Chief  cama  to  the 
Presidency  at  one  of  the  lowest  ebbs  in 
American  history.  Thirteen  millions  were 
unemployed.  American  Industry  had  caused 
a  concentration  of  population  In  the  large 
cities  where  they  could  be  In  close  proximity 
to  tha  factories  and  workshops  of  America. 


But  the  factories  were  closed.  Men  do  not 
eat  stones,  mortar,  and  bricks.  Bread  lines 
were  the  rule.  America  was  discouraged. 
The  administration  offered  no  aid  or  helpful 
suggestions. 

I  stood  In  front  of  the  Capitol  on  March 
4,  1933,  and  I  observed  the  outgoing  Presi- 
dent and  the  Incoming  President   on   that 
date.    I  heard  the  Incoming  President  sute 
that  what   America  needed   was   leadership. 
Where  were  those  vociferou*  critics  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  at   that 
time?      There    was    a    business    stagnation. 
During  the  years  from  1929  to  1933,  inclusive. 
there  were  391.600  farm  foreclosures.    During 
the  same  period  there  were  979,900  nonfarm 
foreclosures      During    the   year    1933    there 
were  95.200  farm  foreclosures.     During   the 
year  1943  there  were  6,802,  or  about  one-nine- 
teenth  of  the  foreclosures   In   1933.     Tliere 
were  during  the  year  1933.  252.400  nonfarm 
real-estate  foreclosures,  and  In   1943,  25,699, 
or  about  one- tenth  of  the  foreclosures  in  1983.' 
The  President  told  us  that  the  only  thing 
we  nad  to  fear  was  fear  Itself.    America  then 
had  its  leadership.    America  would  have  its 
recovery. 

_  The  toUI  Income  of  the  United  States  In 
1932  was  less  than  $40,000,000,000.  The  In- 
come of  the  United  States  for  1943  was  more 
than  •140.000,000.000.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  Income  of  the  Government.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  tbe  toui  Income  of  the  Nation.  They 
tell  us  that  we  are  .spending  in  this  war 
$100,000,000,000  a  year.  America  is  making  all 
that  It  made  in  1932  and  $100,000,000,000  a 
year  In  addition 

In  other  words.  America  is  making  its  I93S 
Income  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  t)ie  war  in 
1944.  They  tell  us  that  this  Is  possible  be- 
cause of  the  war.  However,  In  1940,  a  year 
before  Fearl  Harbor,  the  income  of  the  United 
States  had  increased  from  less  than  forty  bil- 
lions to  $77,000,000,000.  This  was  not  war. 
In  fact,  war  conditions  in  Europe  bad  cur- 
tailed in  many  respects  our  commercial  out- 
put. The  morning  after  March  4.  1933,  Amer- 
ica had  a  leader.  American  energy.  American 
caplUl.  American  agriculture,  and  American 
labor  have  been  victorious.  The  battle  of  the 
domestic  front  has  been  won.  But  the  war 
clouds  had  been  gathering  over  Europe. 

Where  were  the  criticp  of  the  American 
Government  In  1932?  They  were  less  vo- 
ciferous then.  I'U  teU  you  where  they  were. 
They  were  in  their  offices  attempting  to  figure 
out  their  own  solvency.  Where  were  the 
businessmen  who  today  shout  about  dic- 
tators? They  were  on  their  knees  praying  for 
loans  such  as  that  granted  to  the  Dawes  Bank 
In  Chicago  They  were  In  the  back  rooms  of 
their  banks  pleading  for  credit  They  were 
In  the  oaces  of  the  sheriffs  throughout  this 
land  begging  for  an  extension  of  time  before 
the  sales  of  their  homes  and  businesses 

In  1939.  where  were  thosti  crlUcs?  They 
had  recovered  their  equilibrium  then.  Amer- 
ican labor  was  employed  American  factories 
were  open.  Smoke  was  coming  from  tbe 
atacka  of  American  industry.  American  dU- 
aens  were  engaged  in  buUdlng  homes,  in  buy- 
ing automobilea.  in  educatln<{  their  children 
to  buUdlng  churches,  hospitals,  and  all  kinds 
of  public  Improvements.  America  was  in 
atep  There  were  those  who  believed  that 
there  was  no  world  outside  of  America  They 
were  laolatlonlsta.  Our  banking  system  has 
been  put  upcm  a  permanent  basis.  American 
cltiaena  no  longer  fear  to  put  their  legitimate 
wjmlnga  in  the  commercial  banks  of  America 
Bureaus,  mattresses,  sideboards,  and  closeta 
have  ceased  to  be  the  depoeltorles  of  America's 
earnings. 

Under  the  new  leadership  America  la  safe 
Anaertcan  aavings  are  safe  in  legitimate  chan- 
!lf.  ■-.,.'"**  ®-  ^  ^  protects  people  against 
Bwmailng  security  operators.  The  N.  R.  A. 
of  1933  had  given  confldenc«  that  America 
could  continue  to  exist  from  an  industrial 
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standpoint.    The  right  <rf  collective  baigaln- 
1^  was  guaranteed  by  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1934.    The  rights  of  labor  were  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government.     Oh.  we  are  told 
today  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  being 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  Ubor.    They  don't 
mean  Just  this.    What  they  mean  Is  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  being  operated 
•gainst  Ubor.    They  mean  that  the  laboring 
pecq)le  of  America  are  recognized  as  American 
citizens   with   right  of   petition    guaranteed 
tinder  the  Constitution.     And  aft«r  aU.  tha 
worklngman  of  America  constitutes  a  pretty 
large  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.   We  are  told  that  by  July  1  of  this  year 
there  wiU   be  68.400.000  of  these  people  in 
America.     They   and    their   families   consti- 
tuta  no  small  percentage  of  American  cit- 
izens.    The  Truman    report  of   February   7. 
1944,  estimated   unemployment  at   IXMXlOOo' 
Instead  of  13,000.000.     Tliere  are  thoee  who 
asfiume  that  these  Improvements  in  condi- 
tions were  the  result  of  some  Immutable  law 
of  economics.    They  dont  think  that   this 
was  the  result  of  either  intelligent  planning 
or  patriotic  labor.     The  American  Govern- 
ment is  functioning  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  and  not  for  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Its  citizens. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  United  States 
of  America  on  December  8.  1941.  the  morning 
after.     Our  RegtUar  Army  had  been  allowed 
to    dwindle    between    1922    and    1933.      Cur 
Army  had  actually  grown  less  by  more  than 
11.000  men  in  the  11  years  between  those  two 
datee.    Our  Navy  at  the  end  of  1921  had  a 
tonnage  of  1,304,613  tons  of  combat  shipping. 
On  December  31.  1932.  the  Navy  consisted  of 
1.020.810  tons  of  combat  shipping.     If   the 
number  of  tons  of  shipping  under  contract  in 
each  of  thoee  years  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, the  Navy  had  actually  decreased  896,610 
tons.     Under  the  leadership  of  the  present 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
every  move  for   the  Increase  of  either   the 
Army  or  Navy  was  fought  by  the  isolatlon- 
teta  until   Pearl   Harbor      But   what   is    the 
condition  now  in  America  under  the  leader- 
ship of   this   same   Conunander    In    Chief? 
From  an  instgniflcant  force  of  airplanes  the 
Government  expects  during  1944  to  manufac- 
ture ai^roxlmately  10.000  planes  per  month. 
In    1944  the  merchant  fleet   of  the   United 
States    will    reach    35,000,000     tons.      Great 
Britain 'a  Fleet  will  reach   the  toti.1   of  20,- 
000,000  tons.     The  naval  veasels  of  all  aorta 
on  July   1,  1941,  numbered  2,186.     On  July 
1,  1944.  the  naval  vessels  of  all  kinds  of  the 
United  States  Navy  will  reach  the  enormoua 
total  of  41.179. 

In   1939  there  was  manufactured  In   the 
United  States   53  000,000  tons  of   steel.     In 
1044  it  Is  proposed  to  manufacture  93,000M)0 
tons  of  steel.     In  1944  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic   rubber  will   rearti   the   enormous 
total    of   860.000   ton*.      In    1939    passenger 
mileage  on  American  rallroada  reached  the 
total    of    22.flO0.000.000    miles.      In    1943    It 
reached  the  total  of  85,000.000.000  passenger- 
miles.     War  plants  constructed  in  America 
Blnce  the  outbreak  of  the  war  totaled    In 
value    $20,000,000,000.      We    have    between 
March    1941    and   July    1943    furnished    our 
allies   with   nearly   $14,000,000,000  In   either 
money  or  goods   under  the  lend-lease   law. 
We  have  today  In  all  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service   approximately    10.000,000   men, 
which  will  bt  Increased  by  more  than  IfiOOjOOO 
during   the   present   year.     Agriculture   has 
lived   up  to  Its  requirements.     It  has    in- 
creased between  1939  and  1943  by  24  percent. 
Agriculture  has  been  able  from  year  to  year, 
notwithstanding  the  curtailment  of  its  man- 
power, to   increase  production.     Labor  has 
produced  Its  share  of  men  In  uniform  and 
has  produced  as  never  before  the  world's  re- 
quirements In  food,  war  equipment,  and  the 
neceaaltlea  of  life.    The  tremendous  accom- 
plishment   of    America    since    December    7, 


1941.  can  be  only  the  result  of  unparalleled 
cooperation  between  labor  and  management, 
between    labor,    management,    and   govern- 
ment.    I  receive  bitter  letters  of  crlticbm 
against  labor  and  labor  unions.     I  receive 
bitter  letters  of  criticism  against  the  Govern- 
ment.    I  receive  bitter  letters  of  criticism 
against  management  of  Industry.     I  desire 
to  remind  those  critics  that  things  can't  be 
entirely  hopeleaa  In  America  when  we  have 
come  through  as  a  nation  since  1941  as  no 
nation   ever  did  progress  before.     No  such 
progress  cotild  have  been  made  without  the 
Intelligent  cooperation  of  government,  man- 
agement, and   labor      Yet.   the   progress  of 
government  even  In  this  war  has  not   been 
without    constant,   unremitting    opposition 
Members  of  Congress  boast  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  Government  in  time  of  war.     They 
boast  of  the  fact  that  they  have  voted  for 
appropriations  for  war  expenses.    They  voted 
for  these  belated   appropriations,  and  then 
complained  constantly  to  the  American  peo- 
ple because  of  the  amount  the  Government 
Is  spending,  because  of  the  nxmiber  of  per- 
sons  the  Govenmient  employs,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  the  Government  must  have  more 
employees  to  handle  the  tremendous  Job  It 
Is  handling  at  this  time.    They  complain  of 
the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Nation  when 
they  have  been  the  ones  to  vote  the  appro- 
priations and  to  grant  the  power  of  expendi- 
ture to  the  Executive. 

Within  the  last  3  months  I  hav.  seen  Con- 
gress pass  legislation   calculated  to  deprive 
American  boys  in  uniform  of  their  privilege 
of  voting.    These  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form constitute  somewhere  from  a  fifth  to 
a  fourth  of  the  total  probable  voters  of  the 
Nation.     Yet  every  Imaginable  argument  was 
used  which  was  calculated  to  deprive  those 
boys  and  girls  in  uniform  of  the  opportunity 
to  vote.     We  have  heard  much   about   the 
State  plan  of  voting  and  the  Federal  plan  of 
voting.     Senator  Eastlawd.  from  Mississippi 
who  Introduced  a  bill  for  the  so-caUed  Slate 
plan  told  the  Senale  that  his  purpose  was 
to  preserve  white  supremacy.    Senator  Hol- 
MAN.  from  Oregon,  another  supporter  of  the 
so-called  State  plan,  told  the  Senate  that  If 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  say 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election, the  opposition  to  the  Federal  ballot 
would  be  wlthdravra,  and  the  Federal   bill 
would  be  passed  In  .30  minutes.     And  we  saw 
a  combination  of  24  Democrats  and  18  Re- 
publicans pass  the  so-called  State  ballot  bill 
through  the  S?nate.     Prior  to  tbe  time  this 
bin  was  passed  In  the  Senate,  the  Army  and 
Navy  sent  representatives  before  the  congres- 
sional committees  to  acquaint  tha  membera 
of  the  committees  with  the  fact  that  indl- 
vidual  ballots  sent  to  individual  men  In  the 
armed  service  from  the  48  States  would  have 
a  very  remote  chance  of  being  cotmted  In  the 
coming  election.     Thoae  Senators  who  feared 
the  colored  vote  hi  the  Souih  and  these  who 
feared  the  Roosevelt  vote  in  the  North  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  from  exercising  their  constitu- 
tional right  of  voting  in  an  American  elec- 
tion.   There   was  no  conflict   between   tha 
Federal   ballot  and   the  SUte   ballot.    The 
Federal  ballot  provided  that  if  a  person  voted 
both  baUou,  only  the  Stau-  baUot  would  be 
counted.     In  spite  of  thu  fact  15  DemocraU 
from  the  South  combined  with  22  Repub- 
licans and  1  Democrat  from  the  North  and 
West  to  prevent  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
men  and  women  in  service  from  voting  tha 
Federal  ballot  which  In  all  probabUlty  meana 
the  prevention  of  their  voting  at  all  In  tha 
coming  election.    The  objective  of  these  Sen  - 
ators  had  been  clearly  stated  by  Senators 
HASTtAWB  and  Holuan  some  days  before  tha 
vote.     The  purpose  of  preventing  the  vote 
to  these  service  men  and  women  is  that  there 
may  be  a  government  of  a  part  of  tbe  people, 
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by  a  part  of  the  people,  and  for  a  part  of  the 
people. 

A  few  dayi  ago  In  the  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation ior  the  Federal  Communications 
Commlaslon  was  cut.  It  was  asserted,  with- 
out any  real  contradiction  in  the  Senate, 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion was  Instruujental  in  preventing  and  de- 
tecting espionage:  that  it  had  saved  ccunt- 
leas  lives  of  men  in  the  service  by  its  activi- 
ties. The  chairman  of  the  Communications 
Commission  appeared  before  congressional 
committee*  and  explained  the  functions  of 
that  Commlaaion.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  asked  for  a  continuation  of 
the  appropriation,  but  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  a  monopoly  of  ideas  In  the 
hands  of  special  interesU  in  radio  programs. 
Congress  cut  the  appropriation,  notwith- 
standing the  war  necessity,  notwithstanding 
the  ract  that  this  decrease  will  In  all  prob- 
ability lengthen  the  war  and  increase  the 
number  of  American  casualties.  One  of  the 
recognized  principles  of  International  law  is 
that  where  armed  forces  are  responsible  for 
the  destitution  of  civilian  population,  there 
Is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  thos*  forces 
causing  the  destitution  to  aid  in  the  relief 
of  such  conditions  which  would  result  in 
starvation,  riou.  and  pestilence.  The  United 
Nations  have  formed  an  organization  known 
as  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration.  The  resolution  au- 
thorizing an  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  written  principally  by  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  not  a  memter 
of  the  President's  party.  When  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  resolution  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  it  was  opposed  by  23  Sen- 
ators because  a  useless  amendment  offered 
by  a  member  of  the  opposition  bad  been 
dropped  in  conference.  These  22  men  voted 
to  recommit  the  resolution  to  the  confer- 
ence committee  becaxise  of  that  omission. 
But  this  was  not  all.  When  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  recommit.  9  members  of  the  antl- 
•dmtntstration  forces  voted  against  the  res- 
olution Itself.  By  this  vote  they  were  op- 
posing the  relief  of  starvation  in  countries 
where  such  condition  Is  caused  by  the  forces 
ol  the  United  Nations. 

Where  are  we  going  to  be  on  the  morning 
after  the  next  election?  This  war  is  not  yet 
won.  Thanks  to  the  management  of  Roose- 
velt. Churchill.  Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
It  is  being  won.  Under  the  American  system 
of  government  who  will  manage  this  war  after 
the  next  election?  We  shall  have  more  than 
11.000.000  men  and  women  in  uniform.  In 
whose  hands  are  we  going  to  tr\i8t  their  lives? 
Ax9  we  going  to  trust  them  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  war?  Are  we  going  to  trust  them 
to  those  who  have  voted  to  prevent  their  hav- 
Ing  the  privilege  of  voting?  Are  we  going  to 
trtut  them  to  those  who  have  while  giving 
"lip  service"  to  patriotism  never  hesitated  to 
say  or  do  the  things  that  would  arouse  the 
greatest  antagonism  in  America,  and  offer 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  cur  enemies? 
To  whom  is  America  to  trust  its  tremendous 
business  and  war  Interests?  Whom  is  labor 
to  tnat  on  the  day  after  the  November  elec- 
tion? 

In  the  third  annual  Trtiman  report  of 
March  S.  1944.  we  find  the  following  language : 
"Labor  has  fought  an  up-btll  fight  to  obtain 
rtoognltlon  of  its  rights.  These  rights  muFt 
be  preserved,  and  It  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  they  should  t>e  impaired  by  Imposing 
upon  labor  Government  regulations  and  re- 
strictions." I  dont  need  to  tell  this  audience 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
at  this  time  prolabor.  The  votes  on  the 
Smith-Connally  bill  and  the  vote  on  the  re- 
quirement of  labor  organizations  to  file  re- 
ports of  their  financial  transactions  discrim- 
inating against  labor  will  show  you  not  only 
the  vote  on  labor  but  It  will  show  you  the 
personnel  in  Congress  who  are  antUabor. 

But  where  shall  we  be  on  the  morning  after 
aa  armistice  has  been  signed?     To  Whom  is 
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of  various  communities  in  the  United 
States  which  bear  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington that  they  were  the  first  cities 
or  towns  to  be  named  for  the  Father  of 
our  Coimtry.  Most  recently,  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  advanced  in  favor  of 
towns  in  Georgia,  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  for 
the  Nations  Capital.  However,  infor- 
mation has  lately  come  to  light  which 
conclusively  proves  all  such  claims  to 
be  spurious.  The  fact  is  that  the  first 
town  in  the  United  States  to  be  named 
after  George  Washington  is  Washing- 
ton, Mass.,  a  community  of  unsurpassed 
rural  beauty  which  nestles  in  the  heart 
of  the  Berkshire  Hills  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Miss  Marguerite  E.  Schulze.  of  Wash- 
ington, Mass.,  who  has  done  extensive 
research  into  the  history  of  her  native 
town,  has  uncovered  evidence  which 
shows  beyond  dispute  that  this  lovely 
old  mountain  town  was  the  first  to 
honor  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  by  taking  his  name  as  itr  own. 
She  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
1927,  when  the  town  observed  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  with  a 
program  in  honor  of  so  distinguished  an 
occasion,  a  well-known  writer  for  a  Bos- 
ton newspaper  said  without  equivocation 
that  Washington,  Mass.,  was  the  first  to 
be  named  for  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
In  connection  with  the  claim,  this  writer 
pointed  out  that  6  days  before  the  town 
was  incorporated,  April  12,  1777.  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  having  diflBculties 
in  holding  his  little  Continental  Army 
together  and  had  issued  an  order  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  deserters  if  they  would 
return  to  duty  by  May  15.  In  these 
dark  days,  the  faith  of  the  founders  of 
Washington  in  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Colonial  Army  shone  like  a  bea- 
con light,  and  I  ventiwe  to  say  that  the 
general  found  hope  and  courage  in  this 
act  of  loyalty  and  confidence  when  the 
news  reached  him  that  he  had  been  so 
honored. 

The  little  town  of  Washington.  Mass., 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  visit.  In  the 
October  Mountain  Forest,  the  town  pos- 
sesses without  doubt  the  most  beautiful 
natural  forest  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States.  Its  climate,  delight- 
fully cool  in  summer,  adds  to  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  visitors,  who  return  year 
after  year  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  sim- 
ple grandeur  of  this  mountain  hamlet. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  include  as 
part  of  these  remarks  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  an  account  of  the  one  hun- 
dred aud  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  the  incorporation  of  the  town, 
which  took  place  on  July  4,  1927.  The 
account  is  taken  from  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  and  I  have  selected  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  devoted  to  a  brief 
but  highly  interesting  history  of  the 
town  as  given  on  the  occasion  by  Philip 
Mack  Smith,  then  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  excerpt 
follows: 

Washington,  July  4. — On  one  of  the  coldest 
Foxirths  ever  known  in  this  Berkshire  Hills 
town  2.000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  so  cold 
that  even  in  the  railroad  station  in  the  valley 
a  coal  fire  was  kept  burning  all  day,  and  so 
windy  on  the  hill  that  the  Welcome  banner 
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was  split  In  two,  Washington,  with  Its  231 
Inhabitants,  successfully  ol)6erved  today  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
incorporation,  April  12,  1777.  Among  the  600 
visitors  were  people  from  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Knoxville,  Tenn.:  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Hartford  and  Mlddletown.  Conn., 
while  almost  every  town  In  western  Massa- 
chusetts was  represented,  including  quite  a 
number  from  Springfield. 
]  In  his  historical  address,  which  was  the 
main  feature  of  the  day,  Philip  Mack  Smith, 
of  Washington,  O.  C,  of  the  Research  Depart- 
ment, Library  of  Congress,  portrayed  the  early 
.-struggles  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  called 
successively  Watsontown,  Greenock.  Hart- 
wood,  and.  finally,  Washington,  the  second 
town  in  America  to  be  named  for  the  Father 
of  His  Country.  He  told  how  the  proprietors 
from  Connecticut  had  to  repurchase  the  laud 
from  the  Indians  owing  to  the  trickery  of 
Bobert  Watson,  experienced  trouble  as  to 
where  the  exact  site  should  be,  underwent  a 
lawsuit  with  a  candidate  for  the  ministry 
when  two  ministers  were  called  and  accepted 
at  about  the  same  time,  experienced  a  revolt 
at  part  of  the  settlers  who  wanted  to  be  in  a 
separate  plantation,  got  into  a  row  with  town 
at  Lee  as  to  payment  of  the  Province  taxes, 
and  suSered  troax  tti9  unrest  caused  by 
Shay's  Bebellion. 

But  Washington,  he  said,  emerged  from  its 
trials  and  at  one  time  boasted  1,000  in- 
habitants. Though  It  now  has  only  a  little 
mors  than  ons-flftb  of  that  number,  Mr. 
Smith  prophesied  it  will  have  an  envlal>le 
rsoord  as  a  summer  resort  and  even  in  agrl- 
ciilture  and  industry  better  times  may  be  in 
store,  he  thought. 

Mr.  Smith  portrayed  the  pioneer  period  of 
the  town  considering,  first  of  all,  the  reasons 
why  thsr*  was  such  a  demand  for  the  wild 
lands  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  beginning  about 
1700.  He  showed  the  necessity  which  existed 
that  the  fanners  of  those  days  should  have 
cheap  lands  where  they  could  raise  their  large 
families.  Hence  tbs  migration  into  west- 
em  Massachusetts.  The  speaker  noted  that 
the  wars  that  brain  ont,  King  Oeorge's  War 
in  1744  and  the  French  and  Indian  War  In 
1764  Interfered  with  this  migration  but 
with  the  end  of  the  French  supremacy  in 
Canada,  western  Massachusetts  again  became 
attractive  as  a  homeland  for  yoimg  settlers. 
Such  was  the  situation  which  led  to  the  set- 
tlement of  Washington. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Smith  said.  "The  trials  of 
the  founders  of  Washington  were  so  unusual 
that  they  loom  large  in  the  records  of  the 
General  Court.  In  1757  Bobert  Watson,  of 
Sheffield,  bargained  with  certain  Indians  at 
Stockbridge  for  the  purchase  of  their  title  to 
a  large  tract  l3rlng  between  Plttsfleld  and 
Becket  and  bordering  west  on  the  Housa tonic 
River  from  Plttsfleld's  south  line  to  the  north 
line  of  Great  Harrington. 

"The  same  year  Watson,  assisted  by  his  at- 
tamey,  David  Ingersoll,  also  of  Sheffield,  of- 
fered the  tract  for  sale  to  Nathaniel  Hooker, 
a  banker  of  Hartford.  Hooker  and  his  friends 
purchased  this  tract  as  a  speculation,  and, 
arriving  on  the  ground,  were  Interrupted  by 
the  former  Indian  owners,  who  declared  that 
Watson  had  paid  only  a  part  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land.  Upon  Investigation  Watson 
was  found  to  be  Insolvent  and  in  jail:  where- 
upon the  proprietors  repurchased  the  tract 
directly  from  the  Indians  for  179  pounds. 

"The  tract  was  now  called  'Greenock'  after 
a  Scotch  town  of  this  name.  Sixty-four  lots 
of  100  acres  each  were  laid  out  on  both  sides 
of  the  matn  street  and  along  the  northern 
boundary  toward  Plttsfleld.  There  were  62 
proprietors. 

"In  Deoeml>er  1760  the  proprietors  bound 
themselves  within  the  next  10  months  to 
clear  8  acres  of  land  on  each  lot,  girdle  7 
acres,  and  bulM  a  log  bouse  10  feet  square. 
Before  this  could  be  done  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment at  Boston  Informed  the  proprietors 
that  th«  basic  title  to  all  wild  lands  was 


vested  in  the  Province  and  not  in  the  Indians. 
As  a  result,  a  payment  of  800  pounds  to  the 
Province  was  necessary  to  establish  their  title. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  the  proprietors 
had  put  up  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to 
maintain  their  title  to  the  plantation.  Ar- 
rangements for  the  payment  of  the  money 
were  made  through  John  Walker,  one  of  the 
leading  proprietors,  and  the  plantation  was 
renamed  'Hartwood.'  Other  conditions  also 
had  to  be  fulfilled.  Within  6  years  60  settlers 
must  be  living  on  the  plantation  and  a 
learned  Protestant  minister  settled.  One  lot 
must  be  preserved  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  another  for  the  first  minister,  and 
a  third  for  the  support  of  'schooling.  •• 

Mr.  Smith  gave  the  names  of  the  original 
settlers  of  the  town  to  whom  in  1768,  25  acres 
were  granted  to  recompense  them  for  their 
early  hardships  and  noted  that  these  were  the 
original  founders  of  Washington.  AU  of  these 
were  originally  from  Connecticut.  Of  the 
proprietors  those  from  Massachusetts  came 
chiefly  from  Westflekl,  be  said.  By  January 
1767  enough  people  were  living  in  the  com- 
mtmity  to  make  necessary  the  erection  of  a 
meeting  hoiise.  But  it  was  not  until  Octo- 
ber 7,  1772,  that  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors was  held  at  the  meeting  house. 

TOWN  8XTB>   BT    MIN  XSTES 

Mr.  Smith  then  noted  that  the  lot  for  the 
minister  on  the  main  highway  Is  now  the  site 
of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel.  He  then  told  of  the 
ciirious  legal  tangle  which  ensiied  when  ths 
town  had  to  defend  itself  in  an  action 
brought  by  Rev.  Aaron  Bliss,  o^  Springfield, 
called  to  be  pastor  lnT>ecember  1773,  but  who 
found  before  he  could  begin  his  duties  that 
Rev.  William  Gay  Ballantine.  of  Westfleld, 
had  also  been  tendered  a  call  to  be  pastor  and 
had  accepted.  Mr.  Ballantine  was  pastor  in 
Washington  for  46  years. 

HXW  TOWN   NAMSD 

On  April  12,  1777,  after  much  delay,  the 
General  Court  approved  the  bill  Incorporat- 
ing the  Hartwood  tract  as  a  whole,  with  the 
addition  of  the  adjoining  grants  on  the  north. 
The  new  town  was  named  Washington,  in 
honor  of  the  conunander  of  the  Continental 
Army,  who  had  a  few  months  previous  re- 
deemed the  patriot  cause  from  failure  by  his 
successes  at  Princeton  and  Trenton.  At  the 
time  of  its  Incorporation  Washington  pos- 
sessed the  largest  amount  of  land  in  its  his- 
tory. In  this  large  area  there  were  living 
750  people,  according  to  the  census  of  1776. 

Mr.  Smith  then  related  the  circumstances 
attending  the  setting  off  of  Lee.  named  for 
Gen.  Charles  Lee.  and  proceeded  to  describe 
Washington's  contribution  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  stated  that  the  military 
services  of  no  less  than  76  Washington  men 
have  been  Identified.  The  difficult  period  of 
readjustment  culminating  in  1786  in ''Shay's 
Rebellion  was  described  and  the  fact  was 
noted  that  in  spite  of  the  troublesome  times 
the  migration  from  Connecticut  continued 
with  vigor. 

Mr.  Smith  told  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
lightning  in  striking  the  old  meeting  house 
of  1792,  and  also  the  church  erected  in  1849, 
which  was  the  victim  of  a  bolt  from  the 
heavens  in  1877.  The  speaker  spoke  of  the 
present  opportunity  for  worship  on  the  hill 
through  the  gift  by  the  Crane  family  in 
1899  of  the  attractive  stone  chapel  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Society. 

Reference  to  activities  of  Methodists  and 
Bi4>tists  in  the  early  days  were  referred  to 
and  the  historian  told  of  early  schools  and 
their  records  dating  back  to  1783.  The  open- 
ing of  the  PontoosiK  Turnpike  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  period  of  Washington's  great- 
est pro^>erity,  it  was  stated,  and  due  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  Uie  sheep  industry  and  the 
raising  of  fat  caNic  which  were  maintained 
with  profit  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

U8T  or  nam  ueh 

Due  recognition  of  the  migration  of  Wash- 
ington pioneers  to  Ohio  and  other  sections 


of  the  West  and  Northwest  was  given  and 
in  closing  Mr.  Smith  told  of  WasHlngton's 
part  in  later  wars  and  concluded  with  a  list 
of  some  of  the  men  who  have  gone  out  from 
Washington  to  carve  careers  of  conspicuous 
usefulness.     On  this  point  he  said: 

"Others  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  ths 
old  Washmgton  families  can  tell  jrou  of  ths 
many  men  who  have  gone  out  from  Wash- 
ington, achieved  honor,  fame,  and  fortune  in 
other  places.  Among  them  were  Amos  S. 
Crane,  a  prominent  railroad  official  in  Bos- 
ton; Edwin  H.  ESmes,  who  was  in  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  in  the  ClTll  War;  Robert  M.  8a. 
very,  well  known  for  many  years  as  deputy 
sheriff  and  court  crier  in  Pittsfield:  and  John 
W.  Crane,  of  Sprmgfield.  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  gifted  writer  and  speaker  on 
the  history  of  Waslilngton.  Much' might  be 
written  of  the  prominent  families  of  the 
town,  the  Bameses,  Pomeroys,  the  Bills,  ths 
Chapels,  the  Oongdons  and  MiUikans,  the 
Saverys,  the  Manleys,  the  Messengers,  the 
Sargents,  and  others.  Probably  the  most 
famous  living  descendant  of  an  old  Washing- 
ton family  is  Bobert  A.  Mllllkan.  the  distin- 
guished physicist  of  Chicago  and  California. 

"In  the  more  recent  past  Washington  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  loss  of  the  farms  in 
its  western  part  which  were  absorbed  into 
the  Whitney  estate.  It  seems  likely,  how- 
ever, with  the  improvement  of  roads  and 
trails  through  the  reservation  by  the  State, 
and  with  its  wealth  of  natural  beauty.  Wash- 
ington will  eventuaUy  atUin  an  enviabls 
place  as  a  summer  resort  town.  Even  in  ag- 
riculture and  mdustry  better  times  may  be 
in  store.  Forestry  Is  an  Increasingly  impor- 
tant occupation.  Sheep  raising  may  again 
become  profitable.  For  all  these  and  other 
reasons,  those  who  attend  the  two  hundredth 
arniversary  of  Washington  60  years  hence, 
will  find  this  oid  summit  town  transformed 
perhaps  into  a  renowned  summer  or  winter 
playground,  but  at  all  events  a  prosperous 
and  happy  agricultural  conununity,  still 
loyal  to  the  best  traditions  of  all  who  in  the 
past  have  helped  to  make  life  in  Washington 
pleasurable  and  worth  while." 


Otto,  Carol,  and  Franco 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBtANUEL  CELLER 

or  NZW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

&fr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extetKl  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  over  Station  WMCA, 
Saturday.  March  25, 1944: 

Ten  years  ago  our  sleep  was  troubled  with 
the  knowledge  that  all  was  not  well  in  the 
ailing  corners  of  the  world.  We  were  fearful 
then  that  the  Isolated,  seemingly  unrelated, 
fires  could  blase  into  an  all-embracing  con- 
flagration, but  apparently  we  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  quieting  our  misgivings.  We  gave 
respite  to  our  conscience  by  labeling  the  por- 
tents as  "absurd,"  "pompous,"  "ridiculous.** 
The  color  of  shirts  became  a  Jest  while 
Adolf  and  Benito  screamed,  spluttered,  and 
postured. 

Tragically,  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  be- 
came real;  signposts  lined  the  road  to  hell, 
but  we  traveled  along  in  their  wake,  imabls 
and  llltralned  to  see  their  meaning. 

What  lessons  have  we  learned?  That 
fascism  and  nad-ism  are  infecting  rtlsesiss 
that  contaminate  as  they  touch,  that,  if  nur- 
tured in  one  comer  of  the  earth,  they,  like  a 
cancerotis   growth    unattended,   sprea^   and 
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is  an  dlTVCttOBtt.  Tlutt  ttaewc  is  ' 
«■!>  wUXk  OM  gna.  Uw  tanks.  Uxe 
I  of  tte  jiiwm  aatt  with  tacarttevak.  If 
inMd.  If  tte  stgnposts  nov  can  tw 
,  why  In  the  name  of  suScclnc.  var^tara 
ny  aca  w  sUmt  and  Inert  tn  tlM  faca 
flC  aD  a^ldanea  that  ttaa  disaaac  esisu  aaonc 
CMBitrics  and  Man  «a  hart  not  dared  esU 
MHBij?  W«  larva  MMd  and  are  sbeddlcg  otir 
blood  to  stamp  oat  tbla  dicad.  but  suffer  ita 
ggxmxtx  wttlUn  tta«  Aaolcas  and  within  tbe 
Outn  of  OktKlUlo  Pranco 

Matedy  baa  done  SKire  to  explode  the  myth. 
of  flnals's  naiitraUty  than  Pranco  himself. 
BIB  olMal  BRiaoaneanKnts.  bis  public  ad> 
dMMaa.  Ma  ainta  iwdiiiattoiii  left  no  doubt 
flf  wfecra bis  tofalty  tey.  Be  pratiaimada^in 
and  aoin  tba  ducadsar*  of  tha  dankociaetes. 
tbs  migbty  power  of  tba  Axis.  If  today  his 
ara  acrtar— bis  deeds  are  not^it  u  no 
of  kaart:  it  is  tbe  expressed  fear  Uke 
'«<    aany    anottoer    quisling    thst    be 
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ground,   and  where 
Spain,  where  tte  welcoow 
eoU  prepared  for  such 
it  has  been  stated  that 
is  now  secretly  owned 
ready  to  rccalire  htm  in 
in  peart  to  plot  and 
new  ofder.  destined  tba 
in   establishing   the 
reign. 

The  open  appeasement 
encd  tha  hoocat  and  tbe 
it  be  arind.  What  cxcom 
ence  remaliis  now? 
ranean  have  been  cleared 
em  Italy  secured,  and  c 
lantic  Increased  by 

True,   the  State 
29.  after  long  years  of 
Pranco  ba  annoyed, 
tbe  loadinc  of  Spanish 


than  tn  Pranco 

is  certain  and  tba 
bbsbuidry?     Indeed. 


Afn(a 


ur 


agreei  oent 
Depa  tment 


flna  Jy 


cio:  I 


tha  raeord  itoawf 

1.  Spain.  Tangier,  and  Spanish  lioroceo  ara 
nests  for  s  multitude  of  Axis  spies,  who  nota 
and  report  evary  AUisd  ship  that  paasaa 
Gibraltar. 
t,  Hmn  centinusa  and  parmtta  ai^orta  to 
of  certain  vital  war  ■aldrtals,  par- 


reve)  led 
bJgb  grade 


(  art 
Depart  nant 

lie 


tue 


t.  Hm  mm  Ohimm  of  tpanUb  «clun  tears 
■■umiii  t«  tpt%  agaiBM  dur  tMmma  ally, 
tMa  dnpita  Spam's  iptUSi  pnmtm  to  rt« 
vc  all  f'lrcaa  fros  tlM  aMMTB  ffoiM  by 


4.  Tha  PblMiiMa 


continua  to  pour  pr»* 
tola  tha  L«t»o*Affl«rtean 


f.  Vnllt  VWT  MiMlly  cartaio  Italtan  war* 
li  vtsrchant  vassals  vara  intamad  lo 
portM,  d'*p«t«  Aliiad  praasnra  for  n» 
At  preaaot  on*  stMli  vwtal  stUt  ra* 
■MUns  so  intamad- 

•.  Spain  baa  affwd  to  •  tMUMtol  arrange- 
nant  with  Owiany.  aoaMhif  Oarmany  to 
aeaU  btasif  of  aabaUMlsl  pasata  ercdiu. 
wlu*.  of  Odono,  ■oan"  that  Oarmany  can 
b«T  anMb  sooSoi  swtarui  in  Spain. 

7  Spoia  baa  Mi  arransamcnt  with  Ger> 
many  whwafcy  ilM  cnn  ba  called  upon  to 
supply  the  NaxU  with  manpower. 

•.  Spain  Is  helping  to  recruit  ^wnlsh  sea- 
■len  for  U-boat  aerrice. 

0.  Wblla  Spain  iM>t  so  very  long  ago  held 
out  pnmlsa  of  the  diasolution  of  the  Palange. 
tba  fact  remains  that  Spam  has  granted  the 
Palange  an  increase  of  appropriations  from 
public  funds. 

The  list  of  grievances  is  long.  Pranco  in- 
sulted xis.  wounded  our  hearts  by  sending 
a  letter  of  iiMigiatiSatlnnn  to  Jose  Laurel. 
PUipino  head  of  tha  poppet  government  set 
up  by  Japan  In  the  Philippines.  He  thus 
alined  himself  with  the  unspeakable  Japs, 
guilty  of  horrendous  atrocities  against  sol- 
diers and  civilians. 

The  farce  of  ^Mmlsh  neutrality  is  broadly 
pUyed.  We  pali  for  that  brand  of  neutrality 
with  wheat  and  with  oil.  We  said  we  were 
thus  keeping  Spain  neutral  We  paid  Spain 
for  QOtog  exactly  what  Hitler  bade  her 
do— stay  neutral.  There  was  much  greater 
fidn  for  Oarmany  la  keeping  open  tbe  Span- 
ish ambaaales  In  aaamy  cotmtncs.  There  was 
much  valuable  Information  to  be  gleaned 
from  diplomatic  circles  tn  helping  the  Influx 
of  fifth  colxunnlsts  that  would  otherwise 
And  entry  a  bit  diiacult.  It  U  revealing  to 
note  that  it  was  the  clerk  of  the  Spanish  Le- 
pition  in  La  Pas  who  acted  as  paymaster  for 
Miarman  and  Argentine  agents  in  arranging 
for  the  Bolivian  coup.  While  Pranco  holds 
power  In^paln.  Hitler's  work  goes  on  in  Latin 
America. 

It  has  occurred  to  more  thsn  one  obaerver 
Of  the  Iber;an  Peninsula  scene  that  the  de- 
fea:cd  Nazi  chiefs  can  easily  move  under- 


stri  tin 


1  >ers, 


mona  reha 


Bums  lis 


acu  ;ht 


leum  products  for  Spain 
pending  a  reconsiderat 
eral  relations.    But  wba 
On  March  4.  it  wa 
mlllicn  gallons  of      . 
lubricating  oU  in  66-tall^ 
loaded  at  an  east-coast 
Spain.     A  Stau 
questioned,  sUtad  that  t 
pltsd  to  pacfcafad  oU. 
only  to  bolK  ott  ablppoi 
Un't  It? 

Tba  tima  U  now  to 
tba  Anal  daali  for  tictcr 
to  avow  by  tfaod  and 
tn  bant  on  uncondttiOD|l 
tainted,  rottan  Hsxl  or 
many.  luly,  Japan. 
Spain,    Tha  ttma  is  nm 
bticfcJar  to  Man  Idsoioc 

Tbaro  m,  bora  and 
pooU  tb*(  ara  badly  in 
we  havs  racognMMd  an 
have  half  eonquarod  tht 
St  a  faw  unhappy  mofi~ 
tandar  or  two  to  toot 
ex-Einf  Carol  of 
part  oflaoa  of  a  paid  pr 
Blrdw^.  makaa  ready  t< 
a  persona  grau  to  the 
United  SUtes.    Be 
the  ear  of  America  by 
generation  under  the 
bla  Broadcasting  Co. 
concluded  not  to  let  us 
his  sales  talk  in  no  way 
King,  who  in  1939  had 
with  Germany,  who.  in 
Hitlers  pledge  for 
monopoly     on     Riiman|a 
looks  very  strange  so 
democracy's  clothing.    I 
when  Prance  fell.  Carol 
self    with    Hitler    o 
"party  of  the  nation" 
gram  was  nationalistic, 
a  direct  steal  from  the 
He  imitated  the 
by  Instituting  anti-Sem 
Jews  from  i>oIitical 
Rumanian    Jewish 
to  a  third  that  number 
Iron  Guard,  now 
cruelties,   and   handed 
barrel,  and  key  to 
tonescu.  long  familiar 
ery — and  then  Carol 

This  Is  the  manner  of 
Into  the  United  States 
people  that  our  suppoi  t 
acts  of  kindness,  cbarit^ 
and  for  his  friendship 
Eut  the  subtle  ftngerln  ; 
the   public   instrunient 
are  armed  to  resistanc* 
of  the  facts.     We  can 
tarlan.  Jew-l)ating.  Naz 
his  new  trappings 


of  Spain  has  slck- 
itout  of  heart.    Let 
of  military  expedi- 
and  the  Mediter- 
our  hold  on  south- 
control  of  the  At- 
wlth  Portugal, 
on  January 
1  reading  gently  lest 
announce**  that 
ankcts  with  petro- 
ksd  bean  suspended, 
of  trade  and  gan- 
do  we  now  leamf 
that  a  quarter- 
Pennsylvania 
drama  have  baan 
to  ba  shipped  to 
oAcisl.  whan 
emaaqpo  navrr  sp- 
o  apptiaa 
10  Unkers,    Keat. 
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Af  (entlna, 


apen  y 


Nurent  erg 


oC  ce 


y  a  Spanish  estate 
a  Hazl  big  shot. 
and  leave  him 
and  dealsa  a 
thna  to  succeed 
thousand-year 


•vary  rsaourea  la 
Tha  tIma  Is  now 
by  word  that  «• 
surrender  of  artry 
1st,  ba  he  in  Oar* 
■olivia,  or 
to  can  avary  knaa- 
by  bis  rUbt  nsma. 
littla  ttagnsnt 
of  draining,    If 
namad  them,  wa 
foa.    Lot  us  glsnca 
t.  or  a  little  pre- 
brotiaa,    In  Mexico. 
.  through  the  ex- 
agent,  one  RussaU 
groom  himself  into 
good  people  of  the 
recently  to  find 
broadcasting  his  re- 
of  the  Colum- 
the  station  finally 
have  tbe  benefit  of 
discouraged  the  ex- 
I  Ignad  a  trade  treaty 
kfarch  1940,  accepted 
in  return  for  a 
produce.    Carol 
dressed  up  In 
win  be  recalled  that 
decided  to  ally  him- 
He    formed    the 
I  announced  pro- 
::hrlstian.  and  racial. 
Hitler  propagandists, 
laws  of  Germany 
tic  measures,  barring 
and  cutting   the 
of    1.000,000 
He  established  the 
for  Its  barbaric 
over  Rumania  lock. 
General  Ion  An- 
the  art  of  butch- 


au  spices 
Tliat 


secxj  rlty 


su  Idenly 


pep  alation 


Inf  an  lous 


Dicti  tor 


vith 
fi(d 


and 


man  who  seeks  entry 

>eeks  to  convince  our 

Is  due  him  for  his 

for  his  democracy, 

love  of  his  people. 

of  a  press  egent  on 

will   not   avail.    We 

with  the  knowledge 

rccqanize  the  totali- 

-lo'nng  Carol,  despite 


Of  like  Ilk  is  Otto  of  Austria,  pretender 
to  the  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire.  It  seems 
to  be  the  newest  fashion  to  pay  Up  service 
to  democracy.  He  asks  us  to  disregard  the 
facts  that  he,  untU  recently,  held  court  In 
his  hotel  suite,  bestowing  titles  like  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Pleece,  ordaining  a  court 
chaplain,  demanding  oaths  of  allegiance  from 
his  followers.  The  feudal,  oppressive  reign 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  in  Its  decadent  governing, 
offers  no  recommendation  for  the  restoration 
of  another  Hapebxirg  to  a  throne  that  had 
been  so  gladly  dismantled  by  all  factions. 

Neither  the  Empress  Zita.  his  mother,  nor 
the  tltting  Otto  can  boast  that  their  peoples 
are  behind  their  efforts  of  restoration.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  recall  the  abortive  Austrian 
Battalion  which  was  to  enlist  In  lU  ranks  as 
part  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  those  Aus- 
trlans  who  sought  to  fight  alongside  the 
United  Nations.  When  It  appeared  that  It 
wotild  operate  with  the  blessings  of  Otto, 
only  29  volunteers  showed  up.  3  of  whom 
were  the  brothers  of  Otto.  American  soldiers 
of  Czechoslovak  and  other  central  European 
origin,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  Aus- 
trian Battsllan,  protested  bitterly.  Six 
months  following  the  first  announcement  of 
lu  formation,  tbe  Austrian  BatuUon  was 
quietly  disbanded  by  the  Army.  But  Otto 
and  bis  cohoru  are  not  easily  sbashed. 

Moreovsr,  It  u  tha  boast  of  Otto  and  ZIU 
that  tha  daclaration  on  Auotrla  waa  tacludad 
in  tha  Moaeow  agraamenu  "to  ■••oswnrirtats 
ths  MapMviga."  In  subsuntlstion,  tHof 
point  to  tholr  recent  audiences  with  Prima 
Minuter  Churchill  and  President  KoosattU. 
Oh,  yas;  they  know  htm  to  mska  political 
capiMI  out  of  thatr  sasociations.  It  was 
Otto  and  his  gang  that  sotight  lika  tha  aivs' 
dan  sat  to  build  up  tha  cordon  sanltaira  and 
tsolau  Russia,  Tbey  dismslly  (sited.  Otto 
now  saaks  by  wotd  and  daad  to  drive  a  wadga 
batwcan  oursalvas  and  our  gallant  stllas. 
Caachoslorakla  and  Yugoslavia.  Again  ha 
falls.  Ma  tries  now  In  aqusl  duplicity  to  pla- 
cata  Russia  bacausa  ba  U  anothar  who 
fcussesd  wrong. 

Otto  von  Hapsburg  drools  In  anticipation 
of  a  return  to  Austria.  Carol  of  Rumania 
does  hU  daily  dozen  of  political  bandsprlxigs 
to  distract  us  from  our  contemplation  of  his 
Immediate  past.  Pranco,  bigamous  wooer  of 
Allies  and  Axis,  grows  fat-bellied  and  sleek. 
We  have  not  disposed  of  these  papier  mAche 
monarchs  and  pretenders.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  empty  thrones  and  a  plethora  of 
grasping  aspirants.  We  must  beware  lest  wa 
have  no  choice  but  to  place  Otto  on  some 
sort  of  Austro-Hungarian  dais.  Carol  might 
be  reinstated  in  the  Rximanlan  citadel.  Don 
Juan  might  be  rushed  from  seclusion  In 
Austria  to  the  Spanish  throne,  with  El  Cau- 
dlllo  attempting  to  act  out  the  role  of  a 
modem  Bismarck. 

I  have  touched  but  briefly,  here  and  there, 
on  situations.  Intrigues  and  men  that  tjear 
watching  •  •  •  If  an  armed  victory  la  to 
spell  peace,  a  true  peace  and  for  all  peoples. 


American  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.    DAVIS.      Mr.   President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Where  Light  Is  Needed,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  25  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  IiKiuirer, 

This  editorial  raises  some  pertinent 
questions  regarding  America's  foreign 
policy — or  lack  of  it — and  I  am  sincerely 
hotpeliil,  Mr.  President  that  immediate 
and  continuous  action  will  be  taken  by 
this  Government  to  clarify  these  ques- 
tions which  are  causing  increasing  doubt 
and  concern,  not  only  among  our  own 
people  but  among  those  other  peoples 
of  the  world  who  look  to  us  for  sound 
and  active  leadership  during  the  course 
of  this  war  and  in  the  peace  which  is  to 
follow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follours: 


WKHOi  uoirr  a 

President  Booaaveltli  sareastle  reference  to 
people  wbo  ara  wandering  around  asking 
bellhops  whether  we  have  a  foreign  policy 
hardly  appears  an  adequate  answer  to  the 
questions  In  the  minds  of  many  Americans 
about  our  Oovarnment't  stsnd  on  certain 
vsjUhg  Intamatlonal  problams. 

Tborouf  biy  commandabis  Is  the  Praaldant'a 
resflrmatlon  that  "tha  Unltad  Matlona  ara 
flghtlng  to  moko  a  world  In  which  tyranny 
and  aggraaslon  cannot  aalst;  a  world  based 
upon  fresdom,  aquallty,  and  jur.ioa;  a  world 
Id  wMeh  all  parsons  rag ardlass  of  rsca,  col^^r 
or  creed  may  llvt  la  paaoa,  bonor.  and  dig* 
nity," 

Vut  this  hlfb'mlndad  atatamant  of  fan* 
rrsl  objaettvas  doas  not  balp  matarlally  to 
clsrlfy  Amarloa's  atttttida  on  spaetfle  laauaa. 

Tha  Wtalta  Hotiaa  proposal  tbat  tba  fraa 
paoplas  of  luropa  and  Asia  temporarily  open 
thair  frontiers  to  vletlMS  of  oppraaslon  to 
maasuraMy  constructive.  But,  qulta  apart 
from  lu  dubious  effectivenaas,  It  doas  not 
represent  what  taot>t  of  ua  Chink  ths  words 
"foreign  policy"  mean. 

even  less  Impreaslva  as  a  move  tn  the  fleld 
of  foreign  relations  Is  Secretary  of  State 
Hull's  demaiMl  that  Hungary  offer  "firm  re- 
sistance" to  German  forces  of  occupation  in 
order  to  "regain  tbe  reepect  and  friendship 
of  free  nations." 

Considering  that  Hungary  already  has  been 
overrun  and  dominated  by  Hitler's  thugs  this 
sharp  call  upon  Hungary  to  resist  is  In  con- 
flict with  reality.  It  seems  more  naive,  in 
fact,  than  Secretary  Hull's  appeal  to  Pinland 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  throw  off  the  Nazi  yoke 
and  get  out  of  the  war. 

Furthermore,  not  much  enlightenment  on 
our  foreign  policy  seems  to  have  been  ob- 
tained yesterday  by  the  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  conferred  with  Mr.  Hull. 
Representative  Clake  Boothe  Luce,  leaving 
the  conference,  asserted  that  "silence  Is  still 
the  settled  policy  of  our  State  Department," 
although  soizie  of  those  present  thought  the 
air  had  been  cleared  a  little. 

But  tbe  American  people  should  have  more 
than  a  little  clearing  of  the  air  surrouixling 
their  country's  foreign  policy,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

Our  people  are  thinking,  for  one  thing, 
about  the  Atlantic  Charter,  that  misty  adven- 
ture in  idealism  which  wlU  be  8  years  old 
tn  Augijst.  They  would  like  to  know  whether 
the  Atlantic  Charter  holds  good  lor  aU  of 
the  United  Nations,  whether  It  htm  devel- 
oped serious  Inadequacies,  and  whether  there 
are  plans  to  revise  It  in  the  light  of  present 
realities. 

They  would  like  to  know  what  the  United 
States  Oovernment  hopes  can  ba  done  about 


prance,  Poland.  Plnlacd,  tbe  Baltic  States, 
the  Balkans,  Itrfy  end  the  Italian  Pleet,  Spain 
and  Argentina. 

They  would  like  to  know  why.  after  its 
brilliant  showtiig  at  the  Moscow.  Cairo,  and 
Tehran  conferences,  American  statesmanship 
has  seemed  to  take  a  back  seat. 

They  would  like  to  know  whether  American 
foreign  policy  has  come  to  be  a  "me,  too"  ratl- 
flcatlon  of  British  or  Russian  policy.  Cer- 
tainly, at  least,  Premier  StaUn  has  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  has  a  foreign  policy 
which  Is,  briefly,  "BiMala  first." 

The  American  people  do  not  ask  that  their 
Government  set  all  these  questionings  at 
rest  with  specified,  detailed  answers.  AU  ttxey 
want  Is  some  assurance  tbat  their  leaden 
have  deflnite  policies,  and  that  those  Amer* 
lean  policies  are  being  presented  to  other 
nations  as  clearly  and  as  forcefully  as  pos- 
sible. 


lUMevalt  Fawtb-Tcrm  Paltlical  Stratefy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  w aw  TOOK 
XK  TKI  KOUtB  or  RSPRCBINTATI W 

Tuesday,  March  U,  t944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Sptak tr, 
under  laart  (o  ex(«Dd  my  remarki.  I  In- 
aert  an  ariiele  by  John  OIXmumU  which 
Appeared  In  the  Tlmes-HeraUl  March  U, 
1M4: 

(By  John  ODonnatl) 

Amarlean  mlafortunas  and  loasaa  In  our  111- 
fatad  Italian  campaign  ars  inflicting  deeper 
wounds  In  P.  D.  R.'s  fourth-term  ambitions 
than  bis  political  reversals  on  the  domastlc 
front  or  the  mounting  physical  weartneas  im- 
posed l>y  sustained  White  House  duties. 

In  the  Italian  campaign,  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Anglo-American  arms  has  been  the 
pet  project  of  tbe  psychological  warriors. 
Trained  military  brains,  schooled  at  West 
Point  and  skilled  by  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
tbe  science  of  warfare,  dldnt  like  tbe  pro- 
posal— but  It  was  stuck  down  their  throats 
by  the  top-flight  politicians  and  the  self-ap- 
pointed civilian  masters  of  global  psychology. 

Original  political  theory  was  that  F.  D.  R. 
would  make  his  flght  for  the  foxirth  term  on 
the  grotinds  thst  he  and  his  New  Deal  Party 
deserved  sole  credit  for  United  States  victories 
on  the  field  of  combat.  Seizure  of  Rome  and 
Vatican  City,  at  suggestion  of  Commander 
in  Chief  Roosevelt,  was  launched  with  the 
psychological  whoop-dee-do  that  this  would 
at  once  bring  tbe  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic  nations  In  Central  and  South 
America,  Spain.  Ireland,  Prance,  Austria,  Ba- 
varia, etc..  rushing  to  get  behind  P.  D.  R.  and 
Winston  Churchill. 

The  skilled  strategista.  the  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  science  of  arms, 
shook  their  beads.  They  didn't  like  the  idea 
of  invading  the  so-called  soft  underbelly 
of  Eint>pe  and  advised  against  It. 

But  the  great  political  rulers  and  mast«B 
of  global  psychology  and  reelection  politics 
ordered  the  boys  In. 

Now,  at  long  last,  the  ttorj  is  coming  out. 
It's  too  hot  for  censorship  to  squelch.  And 
It  may  well  hit  as  hard  at  P.  D.  R  's  post  of 
political  power  as  the  GaUipoU  campaign  of 
World  War  No.  1  hit  at  Winston  Churchill. 

Galllpoll,  and  the  British  losses  In  tlw 
Dardanelles  dtzring  the  fateful  year  of  1915, 
tha  tragedy  of  Suvla  Bay  and  Churchill's  po- 


litical end  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  In 
Worid  War  No.  1,  are  beginning  to  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  political  futiue  of  Pranklln 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  world-msacer  of  military 
strategy. 

Yesterday  the  Allied  commanders  on  the 
scene  lifted  the  tight  censorship.  The  ofll- 
clal  United  States  Army  paper,  Surs  and 
Stripes,  declared  our  effort  to  advance  from 
Cassino  bad  ended  "In  bloody  failure." 

The  Canadian  Infantryman's  paper.  The 
Maple  Leaf,  echoes  the  fiank  report — that 
Allied  forces  are  no*  fitting  a  defensive 
battle  with  heavy  losses. 

Aat  correspondents  coming  back  from  the 
Anzlo  beachhead,  where  we  landed  January 
22,  are  now  permitted  to  send  through  their 
dispatches  reporting  we  tried  "too  much  with 
too  little"  and  denouncing  those  far  behind 
the  front  who  "speak  glibly  about  keeping 
elementa  of  IB  or  30  German  dlvlBions  occu- 
pied in  southern  Italy  and  the  Anzlo  beach- 
head" where.  In  fact,  after  "2  months  of 
eoetly  flghtlng,"  front-line  correspondent 
Homer  Blgart  could  see  "little  or  no  ground 
gained." 

But  of  far  more  Importance  Is  the  willing- 
ness to  plsoa  raaponalMlity  for  the  whole 
show  on  tba  political  leaders  and  make  It 
oloar  that  ttoay,  not  ths  military,  ara  to  blaoM 
for  tba  wbola  Maa,  f^iadanantal  objaetton 
of  tha  military  brains  has  baan: 

"■van  If  wa  do  tafca  all  of  luty,  wbst  of  itf 
What  will  It  r<aaa  to  tba  dafaat  of  Oarmaa 
armlet  In  Oarmany?  Wa'ra  not  foUif  to 
Invade  Oarmany  ovar  Cha  Alps  frotn  nortb- 
arn  lujy  " 

Afatnat  thto  waa  tha  mora  potont  paycbo- 
logical  warfara  argument  of  tha  "Oraat 
Brain"— tha  Importance  of  tba  eaptura  of 
Soma  bacausa  of  tha  payebolofleal  aSaet  oa 
tba  Catholics  of  tha  world. 

Hanca  tha  landing  in  Sicily  back  last  July 
10;  ths  bombardment  of  Rome  over  the  pro- 
-taata  of  tha  Popa.  i  weeks  later;  tha  landing 
a'  Salamo  September  3,  the  entrance  into 
Naples  on  October  1,  and  then  the  long  bit- 
ter weeks  of  frustration  and  hope  deferred 
with  tremendous  losses  for  a  political  victory 
still  beyond  reach. 

Prom  London.  In  his  cabled  dispatch  to 
Newsweek.  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  P.  C.  Fuller,  retired, 
of  the  British  Army,  asks  the  "statesmen  and 
generals"  who  planned  the  Italian  campaign 
"what  was  Its  aim?" 

General  Fuller  states  the  "plea  that  Ger- 
mans are  being  killed  and  reserves  exhatisted 
savors  more  to  me  like  an  apology  than  an 
explanation.  •  •  •  The  lesson  of  all  Uils 
is  that  the  strategy  Is  execrable.  •  •  • 
We  should  never  have  embarked  on  the 
Italian  adventure.  •  •  •  Prestige  now 
leaps  into  tbe  saddle  and  wllly-nllly  lashes 
us  on  *  *  *  this  duplication  of  the  Gal- 
llpoll campaign." 

Here  in  the  Capital,  tbe  Washington  Star, 
under  the  byline  of  Constantine  Brown, 
wbo  is  privy  to  same  of  our  leading  military 
authorities  and  often  reflects  their  thoughts, 
repeats  his  earlier  charge  that  the  Italian 
adventure  of  F.  O.  R.  and  Churchill  was 
"conceived  against  tbe  better  judgment  of 
the  American  strategists.    *     *     *" 

Apparently,  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
thought  their  Inside  political  Infarmatlon 
assured  them  that  the  Germans  would  put 
up  only  a  token  defense,  abandon  Rome  aiKl 
the  Vatican  City  prise  to  the  Invading  armies 
and  retreat  to  tbe  defensive  line  along  the 
River  Po, 

"The  Germans,  however,  offered  a  muc3i 
stlfler  resistance  than  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  political  men  who  mapped  this  mill* 
tary  adventure,"  writes  Brown. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  EONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Fred  W.  Perkins,  a 
prominent  columnist,  dealing  with  pre- 
ventable loss  of  life  and  injuries  to  work- 
ers in  American  industry  during  the  war 
period 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREVENTABLE    LOSS 

(By  Fred  W.  Perkins) 
The  United  States  Labor  Department  today 
talked  up  as  an  evil  to  be  corrected  the  loss 
ol  manpower  through  preventable  Industrial 
•ccldents. 

The  Department's  figures,  sponsored  by 
Secretary  Frances  Perkins,  were  that  180.000 
workers  are  kept  from  their  Jobs  daily  be- 
cause of  injuries  suffered  in  their  employ- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  a  300-day  year,  this 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  of  54.000,000 
man-days. 

These  official  figures  show  that  the  impact 
on  war  production  from  accidents  that  need 
not  occur  Is  several  times  the  Impact  from 
Btrikes. 

"Nine  out  of  ten  industrial  accidents  are 
preventable."  said  Verne  A.  Zlmmer.  direc- 
tor of  the  Labor  Department's  standards  divi- 
sion. "It  Is  the  lack  of  safety  thinking  and 
safety  action  oo  the  pert  of  too  many  indus- 
trialists and  workers  which  retards  produc- 
tion of  war  material. 

••While  management  has  the  primary  re- 
eponslb.Ilty  for  safety  on  the  Job,  the  work- 
er—and particularly  organized  labor— plays 
•n  important  part  In  accident  prevention.  I 
am  gl-id  to  report  that  throughout  the  coun- 
try groups  of  union  officials,  stewards,  and 
business  agents  are  enrolling  In  safety  train- 
ing courses  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor.  In  collaboration  with 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education." 

John  M.  rewkea.  Chief  of  the  Industrial 
and  Safety  Section  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  places  the  industrial-accttJent  toll 
higher  than  the  Labor  Department  figures — at 
270.000.COO  man-days  a  year,  which  he  says  Is 
10  times  the  loss  of  man-hours  from  strikes. 
He  compares  the  IndustWal  casualties  with 
those  of  men  on  the  fighting  fronts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•Industrial  accidents  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
January  1.  1944.  total  37,600  killed,  or  7.500 
more  than  the  mlllUry  dead,  with  210.000 
permanently  disabled  and  4.500.000  tempo- 
rarily disabled,  or  60  times  more  than  the 
military  wounded  and  missing." 

What  Is  being  done  about  It?  "In  the  past 
-«  years. "  said  Mr.  Zlmmer,  "a  task  force  of 
600  top-flight  safety  engineers  brought  safety 
service  directly  Into  25.000  war  contract 
plants.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  firms  ac- 
cepting this  service  have  materially  reducfed 
their  accident  frequency.  Every  day  we  learn 
of  Industrial  plants  which  have  operated  1, 
2.  or  3  years  without  a  single  loet-tlme  Injury. 
"And  yet.  despite  these  outstanding  indi- 
vidual records,  the  total  number  of  Industrial 
Bcc.dentc  last  year  was  the  blithest  In  history." 


TO  THE  COl^GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Jesse  Cottrell 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 


a 


HON.  BURNET 


or  SOUTH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  '  HE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  March  28 
Monday. 


Mr.   MAYBANK. 


R.  MAYBANK 


CAROLINA 


(legislative  day  of 
Febriiary  7).  1944 


Mr,   President,   by 


the  recent  death  of  t  le  able  and  very  re- 
liable correspondent  Jesse  Cottrell,  the 
newspaper  profession  has  suffered  a  se- 
vere loss,  as  have  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  and  othe  •  Southern  States 
I  ask  unanimous  con  sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  brief  editorial  tribute 
to  Mr.  Cottrell.  from  |th«  Greenville  News, 
of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

There  being  no  ob  ection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l>e  pr  nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JESSE    CbTTBELL 


ne  rapaper 


Readers  of  the 
been  aided  in  following 
developments  in  Wash 
of  Jesse  Cottrell  durin) 
will  Jom  with  this 
tion  of  loss  in  the 
correspondent. 

Mr.  Cottrell '8  career 
and  broad  achievement 
public  service,  including 
ments.  gave  him  a  mos  t 
for  his  work  as  a  Wasplngt 
for  this  and  other 
unusually  broad  knov^Iedge 
and  his  reportorial 
were  a  contribution  tc 
standing  of  national 
war  period.    In  his 
Ism  loses  one  of  its 


Oreepville  News,  who  have 

and  interpreting  news 

ngton  by  the  writings 

the  last  several  years, 

in  its  realiza- 

delth  of  Its  Washington 


deit 


ivas  one  of  distinction 
His  many  years  In 
diplomatic  assign- 
valuable  background 
on  correspondent 
He  had  an 
of  public  affairs 
analytical  dispatches 
broader  public  under- 
affalrs  in  this  critical 
h  American  Journal- 
outstanding  members. 


ne  wspapers. 


Problems  of  Demobi  ixation  in  California 


EXTENSION  I  )F  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  J0H1  i  H.  TOUN 

OF   CAI.  TORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTA'nVES 


Tuesday.  Afi  irch  28. 1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  in  :lude  the  Outline  of 
Problems  of  Demol  ilization  in  Califor- 
nia, ably  prepared  by  the  research 
department  of  tlie  California  State 
Chamber  of  Comme  rce,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  its  general  nanager,  Mr.  James 
Mussatti. 

I  deem  this  one  o  the  most  useful  and 
timely  rejwrts  I  hj  ve  ever  read.  I  do 
present  it  to  the  M(  mbers  of  this  House, 
and  in  particular  ;o  my  colleagues  of 
the  Post- War  Plan  ling  Committee  and 
of  the  Committee  oi  i  Small  Business,  and 
of  the  standing  committees  before  whom 


legislation  for  the 
come,  as  an  able 


post-war  period  will 
and   comprehensive 


statement  of  problems  which  may  be  an- 
ticipated in  the  great  State  of  California, 
which  in  the  past  3  years  has  proved  not 
only  to  be  the  granary  and  the  orchard 
of  democracy  but  a  great  contributor  to 
the  total  war  production. 

Of  course  our  first  concern  is  to  win 
the  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  us  from  thinking 
and  planning  in  terms  of  the  post-war 
period.  Unless  we  do  and  the  war  should 
terminate  suddenly  conditions  would  be 
chaotic  in  this  country.  This  report 
should  be  of  invaluable  aid  as  similar 
conditions  exist  in  the  defense  centers 
of  this  Nation: 

OirrLiNE  OF  Problems  of  Demobilization  in 
California 

1.  the  et'tects  of  war  mobilization 

A.  Shifts  in  employment — National 

1.  Most  recent  national  estimates  of 
changes  In  the  labor  force  due  to  war  mobili- 
zation are  as  follows: 


Armed  forcfs 

Ketloral  war  apenc-U'!' 

Munitions   industries   (manufae- 

turing) 

Trar.yrortatlon,  fuel,  utilities 

Food  and  tin  tans  (niaouractur- 

inp> 

Trxtilrii,  riotbing,  leather  (manu- 

fcfturinp) 

Tradr,  finance,  .'erviee 

Construction  and  building  mate- 

riab - 

Atrriculture,  forestry,  fisheries 

All  other 

Incmpiojed 


April 
1V40 


Deeem- 
berltt44 


?on,  000  11,000,(100 
iua,oou|  i,7uu,uuu 


4,100,000  11,000,000 
4,300,000 


---t 


Total. 


3,b00,C0i> 
1,100,000 
2. 400,  ceo 

10,  lat,  OCT 

?,fOO,fCO 
8,.'0I),00U 
12,0011,00(1 
8, 100, 000 


1.400.  coo 

2,^00,000 
9,C00,COU 

1,3«'.000 
(1,70),  OU) 
8, 400,  nun 
1,000,000 


.■>3, 300, 00061,  £00. 000 


tourcc:  The  Droukincs  Institution. 

2.  At  the  end  of  this  year  the  shifts  and 
Increases  will  be  as  follows: 

(a)  12.300.000  to  the  armed  services  and 
Federal  war  agencies. 

(b)  6.900,000  to  "munitions"  or  war  in- 
dustries. 

(c)  1,300.000  to  other  groups,  such  as 
utilities. 

(d)  20,400.000  total  Increase  or  shift. 

3.  This  20.400,000  increase  was  made  pos- 
sible by: 

(a)  8,000.000  women,  youths,  iand  retired 
workers  added  to  labor  force. 

(b)  7,100,000  reduction  of  number  unem- 
ployed. 

(c)  5,300,000  shifted  from  other  Indus- 
tries. 

4.  Of  this  total,  according  to  the  recent 
Brookings  Institution  study,  some  17.800,000 
win  face  demobilization  during  the  two  and 
a  half  years  following  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean phase  of  the  conflict,  possibly  6.400.000 
during  the  period  between  that  phase,  and 
final  victory  Qver  Japan,  another  6.900.000 
during  the  first  6  months  after  final  victory, 
and  the  remaining  4,500,000  spread  over  the 
following  year. 

B.  Shifts  in  population  and  employment- 
California 

1.  Shifts  In  population: 

(a)  ClvUian  poptilatlon  of  the  United 
States  has  decreased  4,021.000  since  April 
ir40.  due  to  withdrawals  of  men  and  women 
entering  the  armed  services.  All  Eastern 
and  Middle  Western  States  have  had  de- 
creases of  from  1  to  16  percent,  except  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Delaware,  Maryland. 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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(b)  8  Pacific  Coast  States  have  Increased 
1,595.130  In  civilian  population  since  1940. 


Apr.  1, 

IMO 

Nov.  1, 
1M3 

Increase 

• 

Number    ^^ 

California 

Oregon .. 

6,  MS,  005 

1.0KK284 

l,7i«<,  143 

497.  O** 

10H.761 

649,722 

7.  881. 694 

1. 172,  C74 

!.«).%  239 

M9.  357 

1?0,637 

£«3,572 

1,013,629!     14.8 
M  390'       7  * 

WashiuRton 

Ariioiia... 

]^A.0U6 
7i289 
21.  876 
XI.  tt.VI 

10.8 
14  5 

Nevada 

20  1 

Utah 

6  2 

Total 

la  648, 043' 12,  243. 173 

1,595,130     15.  U 

Source.  U.  S.  Bureau  ot  the  Census. 

(c)  California  has  had  an  Increase  of  1,013,- 
620  In  civilian  population  in  spite  of  the 
withdrawal  of  nearly  600,000  entering  the 
armed  services  and  the  relocation  of  Japa- 
nese. Over  1.600,000  persons  are  now  living 
here  who  did  not  live  here  in  1940. 

(d)  This  Increase  of  civilian  population 
has  been  concentrated  In  war-production  and 
military  centers.  Some  26  rural  and  moun- 
tain counties  have  had  decreases  In  civilian 
population,  ranging  from  1.8  percent  In  Butte 
County  to  59.5  percent  In  Mono.  Tlie  areas 
showing  largest  increases  are  as  follows: 

Civilian  population 


County  (X  area 

Apr.  1, 
1940 

Nov.  1. 
1943 

Increase  since 
194U 

Num- 
ber 

Per" 
cent 

.'^anDiepo 

276^079 
13a  780 

394.  5C9 

118.490 

42.9 

I  OS  .\ngeles..„. ...... 

.%13S,797'3Vi,'799 
1.1:<,253    22.493 

12.8 

Orange 

17.2 

Los  Angeles  metro- 
politan area. 

2.91.'l,7» 

3,  292, 050  378, 292 

13.0 

Alame<la 

512.487 
10a450 

44.  742 
63ll.78.'5 
111.782 

47.  152 

621.485 
21H,  690 

64,669 
fM,  «'51 
l.«.  .174 

9.\615 

109,018 
118,240 
19,927 
.VM66 
24.792 
48,463 

21.3 

t'onUa  Costa 

117.7 

Marin 

44.5 

.^'an  Francisco 

.'■'an  Mateo 

a7 

22.2 

trolano 

102.8 

fan  FrancLvo-Oak- 
land  mctro|)olitaD 
nrea 

1,  447,  378 

28.5U3 

69,  (Va 

172.301 

VM.  207 

169.  770 

71.144 

178,505 

1,822,9M 

39,320 

73,002 

191,811 

151,806 

188,168 

84,802 

m,052 

37.'5,606 
1(1,817 
3,950 
19.  510 
17.596 
18.398 
13.658 
10,087 

26.0 

Napa 

38.0 

Sonoma 

5.7 

^^anta  Clara 

11.3 

San  Joaquin 

13.1 

SaerHinento.... 

10.8 

Montirey 

i'resiio....... .. 

19.2 

ao 

tource:  I'.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Ccnsu.s 

2.  Shifts  in  the  labor  force  and  employ- 
ment: 

(a)  In  spite  of  the  shift  of  more  than  a 
half-million  men  and  women  to  the  armed 
forces  and  the  removal  of  40.000  Japanese 
from  the  working  population,  the  civilian 
labor  forces  In  California  Increased  from 
2,905.000  In  AprU  1940  to  3,435.000  In  June 
1943.  an  increase  of  530,000.  (Estimates  of 
the  California  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  reconstruction 
and  reemployment  commission.) 

(b)  Employed  wage  and  salary  workers  in- 
creased from  2,005,000  In  1940  to  2.993,000  in 
1943.  an  Increase  of  888,000.  or  443  percent. 
The  number  of  men  in  this  total  Increased 
from  1,460.000  in  1940  to  1.979,000  In  1943,  a 
gain  of  519.000,  or  35.5  percent.  The  number 
of  women  wage  and  salary  workers  Increased 
froBS  545.000  In  1940  to  1,014,000  in  1943,  a 
gain  of  469,000,  or  86.1  percent. 

(c)  Most  of  this  increase  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  manufacturing  Industries, 
which  rose  from  409.000  in  April  1940  to 
1.145.000  In  June  1943,  a  gain  of  736.000,  or 
180  percent.  Substantial  increases  also  oc- 
curred in  utilities  and  in  government. 
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Distribution  of  civilian  labor  force  in  California 


April  1V40 

Juite  1943 

Namber 

reroralof 
total 

Number 

Percent  of 
toul 

Increase  or 
decrea,"* 
(Dumlwr) 

Aerioulture,  fore:  try.  fisheries 

268.000 

44').  (WU 

409.  tXX) 

138,000 

9.23 

1.58 

14.06 

4.75 

J60.000 

31.(100 

1,145,000 

130.000 

7.  .17 

.90 

S3.  S3 

3.79 

-8,fl0J 
-lS.(ltK) 

73«,  mri 

-8,000 

Mininc 

Manufacturing "" 

CouFtruction 

Primary  industries,  subtotal 

SCI,  000 

29.64 

1.  .Ws  000 

45.59 

705,000 

rtilities 

184.000 

1,168.000 

237. «» 

32.000 

6.33 

<a21 

8.16 

1.10 

242,000 

1,141,000 

401, 000 

25.  (100 

7.05 
33.23 

11. 67 
.73 

8&00.1 

»27.«W 

164.  OUI 

-7.UUi 

Trade  and  service I""II 

Government '.".'.,'.'".'." 

Industry  not  reported '.". 

Othe:  activities,  subtotal 

1.621.000  1        55.80 

I.80»,(.00  1        52.67 

1S8.UKI 

Toial  employed 

2,482.000 
423.000 

85.44 
14.56 

a,r.%ooi) 

60.000 

1.74 

8BBI.00U 
-383.000 

Unemployed.. 

Total  labor  force 

2.f0.\000 

loaoo 

3,435.000 

loaoo 

f  30. 000 

(d)  Annual  average  total  employment  In 
California  manufacturing  Industries  includ- 
ing clerical,  technical,  and  other  as  well  as 
wage  earners  in  plants  Increased  from  381,- 
000  In  1939  to  1,111,000  In  1943,  a  gain  of 
730,000,  or  191.6  percent.    Wage  earner  em- 


ployment rose  from  276.300  In  1939  to  878.000 
In  1943.  a  gain  of  601.700.  or  217.8  percent, 
(e)  Of  the  601,700  additional  factory  wage 
earners  In  1943.  as  compared  to  1939.  4S5.200 
were  added  In  2  war  Industries,  aircraft  and 
shipbuilding,  and  116.500  were  added  in  all 
other  manufacturing  activities. 


Average  number  of  tcage  earners  employed— California 


War  indu.stries: 

Traus|H>rt>ilion  equipment  ' 

Iron  and  sIitI  aiul  products 

Kleetric  machinery 

Other  machinery 

Nonftfrous  nu'tals 

Automobiles,  trucks 

("ht'micals 

Kubber  and  products 


Subtotal. 


Nonwar  Industries: 

Food  iffoducts. ...... 

Apparel 

Lumber  and  limber 

Stone  clay,  glass 

Furniture  and  wood  products. 

I'etroleum  products 

All  other 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


1939 


22.  COO 
26,900 
:i.90O 
13,400 
5,800 
6,300 
9,900 
4,900 


19C 


336,  OX) 
43,400 

9,500 
30,800 
13,600 

4,100 
12,100 

7,700 


1043 


:o-  800 

53.900 
13.700 
45.100 
18,600 
6.000 
l.%300 
14,300 


Increase  or  decreajw 
since  1039 


Number     Percent 


48s.aoo 

27,000 

9,800 

31.700 

12,800 

-1.300 

6,400 

9.400 


93, 700       457. 400       673. 700       580. 000 


2^140.9 
KM.  4 
251.3 
236.6 
2aU7 

M.  5 
191.8 


619.0 


71,700 
22,400 
21.500 
11.500 
13.200 
9.500 
32,800 


182,600 


276,300 


8.«;,.w 
2a,roo 

2^G00 
17,400 
15,100 
10,200 
36,100 


213.800 


Fn.200 
22.200 
22.800 
17.400 
17.100 
11.000 
33,600 


204.300 


P,.'00 
-200 
1,300 
5,900 
3.  UK) 
1,500 
800 


21,700 


1L9 
—.9 

6,0 
51.3 
29.5 
l.'i.  8 

Z4 


1L8 


671,  200       878, 000       GOl,  700 


217.8 


>  Aircraft  and  shipbuilding. 


Source:  State  Division  of  Lalxv  Statistics. 


(f)  In  contrast  to  these  figures  for  Cali- 
fornia the  comparable  national  totals  show 
8.192,000  wage  earners  In  manufactures  In 
1939  and  13,831,000  In  1943,  an  Increase  of 
5,639,000,  or  68.8  percent.  Of  this,  the  war 
industries  increased  from  2,978,000  in  1939 
to  7.931,000  m  1943,  a  gain  Of  4,953,000,  or 
166.3  percent. 

(g)  By  metropolitan  Industrial  centers  the 
disproportionate  Increase  In  employment  In 
the  major  war  Industries  has  been  more 
marked  than  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 


"Wage-earner  employment 

in  manufacture 

1930 

1943 

1943 

In- 
crease 
since 
1930 

San    Francisco-Oakland 
industrial  area,  total... 

1 

76. 400  195v  200  277. 000  20a  600 

Transportation ' 

All  other 

3,  Sno'lOS.  300  182,  .lOO  179.000 
7^900!  92.000j  94.500    21,000 

Loe    Angeles    Count: » 
total 

1        !        1 

127, 900  331, 000  440t  800,312, 900 

Tran.^portaticn  ...... 

All  other 

17,  200  181,  2U0  aw,  000  267. 400 
no,  700  149, 800  176,  200   65,  500 

¥ 

2.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEMOBILIZATIOIt 

A.  Termination  of  war  contract* 

1.  Cancelation  of  contracts  at  the  end  of 
the  war  wUl  tie  up  $15,000,000,000  of  private 
working  capital  in  special  inventories,  tools, 
and  plants.  Terminated  contracU  will  have 
an  undelivered  value  of  $50,000,000,000  to 
$70,000,000,000. 

2.  California's  war-supply  contracta.  cu- 
mulative through  December  1943,  are: 

(a)  Aircraft      and      aircraft 

parts $8,  775, 213.000 

(b)  Cargo  and  naval  vessels.     3,  670.  889,  000 

(c)  Ordnance 330,975,000 

(d)  Other  supplies 1,107,014.000 


'  Transportation  Industries  include  aircraft  and  ship- 
building. 

Source:  State  Division  of  Labor  Ststi^tica. 


(e)  Total 13,874.091.000 

In  addition.  $893,150,000  In  project  orders 
to  governmental  establishments  such  as 
navy  yards  have  been  placed  in  California. 

3.  Aircraft  company  prime  contractors  and 
thousands  of  subcontractors  have  most  ser- 
ious problems,  complicated  by  low  ratio  of 
private  working  capital  to  total  voliuie  of 
contracts. 

4.  Major  policies  recommended  by  business 
groups : , 

(a)  Creation  of  an  over-all  governmental 
agency  for  tmlform  direction  of  contract 
termination. 


;* 
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(b)  Delegation  of  dear-cot  authority  to 
eontracttng  agencies  to  make  final  settle- 
ments with  contractors  within  the  frame- 
work of  policies  established  by  Congress  and 
this  i^ency.  subject  to  review  by  ComptroUtf 
Oeiueral  only  In  ca&es  of  sxispected  fraud. 

(c)  Soactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
•  clear  and  simple  aveniie  for  appeals  to  the 
court*  by  contractors  for  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims,  and  establishment  of  adequate 
legal  machinery  for  this  purpoee. 

(d)  That  contractors  and  subcontractors 
be  granted  the  right  under  proper  safeguards 
to  obtain  mandatory  loans  from  the  Govern- 
ment equal  to  a  substantial  proportion  of 
settlement  claims. 

B.  Disposal  of  Government -owned  pUtntt 
1.  Approximately  $20,000,000,000  has  been 
qxnt  for  new  industrial  plants  since  1940. 

(a)  $15,700,000,000  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, $4,300,000,000  by  private  Industries. 

(b)  Government  and  private  financing  of- 
war  plants. 


Invesunent  ^iaoe  IMO 


OoremmeDt 


Private 


AixcxaJt.   caxiaas, 

fiarU 

Jfipinstie^  amnqnl- 


$31 OM.  anv  ooo  <24i.  8oa  000 


2.8M^4uaoao 


11. 800.0001 

Mvtoaooo 

I 

227.  100.  001): 


Bhipvards  and  repair 

tecilttMs 

Guns,  sbcls.  bomta. 

etc.    1,  H«,  70a  000 

Clurraicals.     pelrote-  i 

am.  eoalpTCHlacts..!  l,Vk90IK9K  $$5.000. 000 

Cbemieati 

rrtrolnm.    eoal 

prodMts 

b«n  and  steel  $K>d-  .  ,    . 

■ete  ....  i.afti. 200.000  fiA5,«n.ooo 

](«ntonodBiwMk....i  1.1X300.000  aD2.iuaouD| 

MlMIBl—l 4HLa«.0OO 

Atanrimin '.  - . . 


P«- 

ccnt 

OOT- 

raent 


917 
90.2 
00.4 
SO.  2 

no.  2 

M.2 
6$2 


<c)  Government  financed  war  plants  In 
California  represent  investment  cf  $848,626,- 
000.  Of  thto  the  Army.  Navy.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  R  P.  C.  have  Invested  over  $500.- 
000,000  in  shipyards,  aircraft  plants,  the  $100.- 
000.000  Fontana  steel  plant,  and  other  fa- 
cilltlee.  In  addlUen.  the  Defense  Plant  Oor- 
poratlon  has  Invested  over  $300,000,000.  segre- 
gated as  follows,  as  to  major  items : 

Aircraft    plants $106.  M9. 000 

Chemical  and  synthetic  rubber.       50. 807.  000 

i'i'nm'''"im  fi"Tl  ipngT'**'""' 49.413.000 

Gasoline  plants.2 _       21.785.000 

Iron  and  steel  plants 14.919.000 

(d)  Oovernaaent  financed  war  plants  in  the 
II  Western  States  represent  a  Government 
lavwtmant  of  $1^83.329.000.  or  12  percent  of 
tte  Mttlocal  total.  Some  of  the  major  ones 
aaUkt*  of  California  are:  $146,628,000  for 
magnesium  plant  at  Las  Vegas,  Nev.;  $193,- 
715.000  for  a$Ml  plant  at  Geneva.  Utah;  $12,- 
246.000  for  gaaaUne  plants  in  Utah:  $14,190.- 
000  for  aircraft  plant  in  Ariaona:  $08,928,000 
for  aluminum  plants  in  Arizona;  $212,907,000 
for  alimilnum.  slilpbuiiding.  and  iron  and 
steel  plants  in  Oregon;  $284,985,000  for 
aluminum,  shipbuilding,  aircraft,  machine 
tool,  tank  and  engine,  and  iron  and  steel 
plants  tn  Washington. 

(e)  By  operating  these  plant  facilities  in 
the  post-war  jTeriod  In  competition  with 
private  industries  in  the  same  fields,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  completely  throttle  compet- 
ing activities  by  private  Interests;  by  throw- 
trg  them  open  to  unrestricted  purchase  the 
Government  might  foster  private  monopolies. 
and  by  hasty  disposal  of  them  at  salvage 
prices  the  Government  would  be  forfeiting 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  assets  for  which 
the  taxpayers  have  not  yet  completed  pay- 
ment. PoUelaa  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
dispoaal  or  operatkai  of  these  plants  win  be 
of  paramount  interest  to  the  Western  Statas. 


Govemm  ent 


C.  Disposal  of  surplus 
At  the  end  of  the  war 
in  some  cases)  the 
hand   billions  of  dollars' 
stocks  of  war  supplies, 
minerals,  lumber,  and  othei 
to  finished   products  such 
craft,  or  ships.     It  will  also 
surplus  war  housing,  storage 
warehouses,    and    real 
temporary  use.     The  tlmlnf 
disposal   of  these    enormou; 
will     have    a    tremendous 
economic  conditions. 


If  ar  supplies 

(or   Immediately 

will  have  on 

\fot3th   of  surplus 

rar  glng  from   food, 

basic  materials 

is  clothing,   air- 

lave  for  disposal 

facilities,  docks, 

e    acquired    for 

and  method  of 

surplus  stocks 

infiuence    upon 


agreei  aent 


time. 


aie 


D.  Removal  of 

1.  The  timing  and  the 
of    wartime    emergency 
trols,  such  as  rationing  of 
priorities  on  materials, 
price  controls,  and  wage 
Important    problem    of    th« 
period. 

2.  There  Is  general 
such  controls  will  have  to 
some  time  after  the  end  of 
are  many  different  views  as 
be  extended,  the  length  at 
vision    for    their    terminati4n 
and  suggestions  expressed 

(a)  The  general   view  of 
this  State  is  tiiat  these  war 
surrendered  at  the  earliest 
sistent  with  an  orderly  retdm 
conditions,  and  that  Congn  ss 
legislation   placing   definite 
their  extension. 

(b)  Some   economists. 
Jamin   Anderson,  strongly 
possible  removal  of  price 
trols,  in  order  that  price  leiels 
truth  and  serve  as  a  reliable 
version  and  readjustment  1 
agement.     Others  fear  that 
of  large  liquid  savings  in  ha4ds 
and  scarcity  of  goods  might 
ary  price   rises,   unless 
controls  are  continued 

(c)  The  recent  Bariich  reJ>ort 
vance  planning  for  partial 
end  of  war  in  Europe,  with 
priorities  to  be  given  difierefat 
in  any  opening  up  of  civili4n 
highest  priorities  go  to 
contribute  directly  or  Indlrefrtly 
military  efficiency;  and  as  t 
all  competitors  be  treated 
sumption  of  civilian  production 


econoniic  controls 

method  of  removal 

nental    con- 

consxuner  goods, 

ver  controls, 

co^ttrols  will  be  an 

demobilization 


that  many 
be  extended  for 
Hostllitiee.    There 
to  which  should 
.  and  the  pro- 
Some    views 
as  follows: 
businessmen   in 
xjwers  should  be 
p  3ssible  date  con- 
to  peacetime 
should  enact 
time   limits   on 


6u:h 


( md 


fa- 


B.  DeTnobilization,   training, 
ment 


1.  The    general    problem 
high  levels  of  production 
in  private  enterprise  during 
transition  period,  of  which 
key  segments. 

2.  The  specific  human 
In  actual  demobilization, 
Ing,  and  reemployment  of 
released   from   the   armed 
war  industries. 

8.  Demobilization  of  the 

(a)  Reinstatement  provisfons 
men. 

(b)  Should  war  veterans 
preference? 

(c)  Men  and  women  have 
all  walks  of  life,  and  they 
to  go  back  to  or  enter  ever  r 
nomlc  activity.     Limited 
be  a  solution. 

(d)  Education     and 
The  Thomas  bill  (H.  R.  3846 
of  education  or  training  at 
tutlon,   with   tuition,   and 
month  for  subaistenoe. 

(e)  Musterlng-out  pay  or 

(f)  Special   Information 
lees.     Surveys  of  skills  and 
tlous. 


as   Dr.    Ben- 
dvocate  earliest 
wage)   con- 
may  tell  the 
guide  to  recon- 
bioslness  man- 
Lhe  combination 
cf  consumers, 
led  to  InfUtlon- 
rati()ning  and  price 

suggests  ad- 

r*conversion  after 

i  dvance  listing  of 

civilian  needs 

supplies:  that 

things  which 

to  improved 

as  possible  that 

ilike  In  the  re- 
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(g)  Controlling  rate  and  order  of  demo- 

blliaation.  (Age  and  length  of  service,  mari- 
tal statue,  traming.  etc.,  are  some  suggested 
priorities.) 

4.  Transfer  of  war  workers  to  peacetime 
Jobs: 

(a)  Vast  changes  In  the  pattern  of  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  Unemployment  Insurance — severance 
pay. 

(c)  Surveys  of  skills — potential  Job  oppor- 
tunities. 

(d)  Employment  services. 
6   The  Carl  Grey  plan. 

(a)  Provides  for  the  formal  coordination 
of  existing  agencies  Into  a  broad  organiza- 
tion, built  around  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  but  with  operating  control  at 
the  State  level,  and  more  localized  controls. 

(b)  A  research,  reports,  and  planning  de- 
partment at  the  Federal  level. 

(c)  Occupational  counseling  and  the  vesti- 
bule center  are  nerve  centers  of  the  Grey 
plan.  Those  not  occupatlonally  adjiasted,  for 
any  reason,  would  go  through  "vestibule  cen- 
ter" for  occupational,  educational,  training, 
and  apprenticeship  guidance. 

6  Cailfornia's  special  problemc  of  reem- 
ployment : 

(a)  Likely  to  be  more  severe  than  the  na- 
tional. 

(b)  Likely  to  be  creeping  unemployment, 
rather  than  sudden,  but  with  sharper  drop 
at  end  of  war  with  Japan. 

(c)  Likely  to  have  wave  or  continued  mi- 
gration to  offset  effect  of  youth  going  back 
to  school,  women  withdrawing  from  labor 
force,  and  retirement  of  older  workers. 

(d)  Seven  hundred  thousand  to  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  will  be  released  from  war  in- 
diistries.  related  services,  and  Government 
war  agencies;  400,000  pre-war  residents  from 
armed  services.  Another  200,000  from  Immi- 
grant inductees.  Total  of  1.300,000  to  1.500,- 
000  to  locate  or  relocate. 

(e)  Need  for  special  policies  based  on  pecu- 
liar statijs  of  this  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
States: 

Encourage  temporary  out-migration? 

Poster  withdrawal  of  women? 

Aid  youth  to  return  to  educational  insti- 
tutions? 

Promote  redevelopment  of  trade  and 
services? 

Other  8te]3s  to  Increase  mobility  of  workers? 

0.   WHAT  a  BEINC  DONZ  ABOTTT  THESE  DEMOSnj- 
ZATION  rttOBLXMB 

A.  By  the  Congress 

1.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Post- War 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  (Rept.  589, 
pt.  2.  Feb.  9,  1944)  : 

Cancelation  d  war  contracts. 

Disposition  and  sale  of  surplus  property. 

Industrial  demobilization  and  reconversion. 

(a)  Believes  that  an  agency  should  be 
created  by  Congress  to  devote  its  entire  at- 
tention to  working  out  and  coordinating  all 
demobilization  problems,  under  broad  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Congress.  This  Office  of 
Demobilization  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Ofllce  of  War  Mobilization  urtU  end  of  the 
war. 

(b)  Collect  Information  on  factories  that 
will  be  affected  by  war  contract  cancelation, 
their  manpower,  inventory,  and  machinery 
requirements  both  for  war  and  peace  pro- 
duction, make  advance  plans  for  disposal  of 
inventories,  rationing,  and  allocation  of  ma- 
terials, etc.,  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel.  Survey  the  potentialities  of  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  and  make  plans  for  their 
disposition. 

(c)  The  Congress  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  however  unavoidable  is  the  del- 
egation ot  its  policy-making  powers  in  time 
of  war.  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  delegate 
its  primary  functions  to  an  executive  agency 
in  time  of  peace.  It  should  retain  in  Its 
hands    the   settlement    of    the    broad    tiaslc 
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problems  of  the  demobilization  program  out 
of  whfch  the  structure  of  the  peace  economy 
will  arise.  The  nature  of  the  economy  of 
this  country  for  many  years  to  come  will 
depend  upon  the  policies  and  decisions  which 
are  to  be  followed  in  demotilization.  Re- 
gional. State,  and  local  considerations  neces- 
sarily overlooked  In  mobilization  for  war 
capnot  be  overlooked  in  the  reconstruction 
program  for  which  we  are  now  preparing. 
The  economic  life  of  this  Nation  must  not 
be  permitted  to  Become  dependent  upon 
Washington  directives  for  peace,  as  it  has 
been  for  war. 

(d)  Paramount  policy  consideration  In 
the  handling  of  all  demobilization  problems 
should  be  the  preservation  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  American  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise." 

(e)  Government  plants  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in  their 
greatest  economic  use.  but  the  effect  on  the 
general  economy  should  be  first  considera- 
tion. Plants  suitable  for  production  of  peace- 
time goods  should  be  sold  where  this  can  be 
done  without  creating  ruinous  overproduc- 
tion. Leasing  of  plants  should  be  author- 
ized. No  Government  plant  should  be  dis- 
posed of  in  a  manner  to  create  or  strengthen 
monopolies.  Authority  should  be  withheld 
from  any  agency  to  dispose  of  plants  in  basic 
Industries  where  Government  holdings  are 
preponderant  until  Congress  has  determined 
policy  by  express  legislation,  correlated  with 
Nation's  foreign  policy.  These  Include  air- 
craft, aluminum,  magnesium,  shipyards,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  steel  mills. 

(f )  Surplus  goods  should  be  disposed  of  In 
manner  to  best  utilize  their  economic  value 
without  unduly  disturbing  civilian  markets. 
Should  be  kept  out  of  hands  of  speculators 
and  distributed  through  regular  channels  of 
trade. 

(g)  In  settlement  of  terminated  contracts 
the  committee  recommends  that  prime  req- 
uisite should  be  speed  and  fairness,  with 
advance  payments,  relaxation  of  traditional 
rules  governing  preaudit  and  payments  of 
claims  by  the  Government,  strengthening 
post-audit  and  penalties  for  fraud,  and  man- 
datory advances  or  partial  payments  or  guar- 
anteed loans.  Also,  wherever  possible,  the 
filing  of  over-all  company  claims  by  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors.  Also  provision  for 
review  end  appeal  of  disputed  cases  outside 
the  regular  machinery  of  the  courts,  such  as 
arbitration,  umpires,  or  review  boards. 

B.  By  executive  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

1.  Ofllce  of  War  Mobilization— Baruch- 
Hancock  recommendations: 

(a)  Getting  us  back  to  work  in  peacetime 
enterprise.  Creation  of  new  post  of  work  di- 
rector to  work  with  Congress  In  development 
of  a  program  of  legislation  and  operations. 

(b)  Taking  the  Government  out  of  busi- 
ness by  quick  settlement  of  terminated  war 
contracts.  Establishment  of  a  Joint  contract 
termination  board  Ih  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion. Free  working  capital — remove  surplus 
inventories. 

(c)  Centralize  control  and  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses in  a  Surplus  Property  Administrator  in 
the  OClce  of  JVar  Mobilization,  and  creation 
of  a  Surplus  Property  Policy  Board  of  heads 
cf  various  war  and  Government  agencies. 
Broad  policies. 

Sell  as  much  as  possible  without  unduly 
disrupting  normal  trade. 

No  sales,  no  rentals  to  speculators  or  pro- 
moters. 

Use  regular  channels  of  trade. 

No  governmental  operation  of  surplus  war 
plants  in  competition  with  private  Industry. 

No  monopoly;  equal  access  to  surpluses  to 
all  businesses;  preference  to  local  ownership; 
but  no  subsidizing  of  one  part  of  the  country 
against  the  other. 

(d)  General  tightening  ol  Government 
war  machine. 


(e)  Advance  planning  for  X-day  after 
collapse  of  Germany. 

(f)  Prompt  extension  of  needed  war 
powers. 

(g)  Tighten  handling  of  cancelations, 
(h)   Encouragement  of  small  business. 
(1)  Draft  post-war  tax  law  now,  and  make 

known  the  reductions  in  tax  rates. 

(J)  Early  engineering  and  planning  of  pub- 
lic works. 

(k)  "There  is  no  need  for  a  post-war  de- 
pression. Handled  with  competence,  our  ad- 
justment after  the  war  is  won  should  be  an 
adventure  in  prosperity." 

2.  United  States  Department  of  Comrmerce: 

(a)  National  economics  unit  is  making 
studies  of  post-war  markets  and  other  sub- 
jects to  aid  business  in  post-war  readjust- 
ment. 

(b)  Regional  and  district  offices  are  ex- 
tending these  and  other  services  of  the  De- 
partment to  businessmen  and  commercial 
organizations. 

C.  By  State  and  local  governments 

1.  California  State  Reemployment  and  Re- 
construction Commission: 

(a)  Coordination  and  stimulus  of  efforts 
of  various  departments  and  divisions  of  the 
State  government  to  deal  with  problems  of 
demobilization  and  reemployment.  Advi- 
sory committees  headed  by  Commission 
members,  covering  such  fields  as  natural 
resources,  agriculture,  industry,  trade  and 
service  establishments,  readjustment,  educa- 
tion, coordination  of  research  facilities,  etc. 

(b)  Cooperation  with  organized  civic, 
commercial,  and  other  groups,  and  with 
various  Interim  committees  of  the  legislature. 

(c)  Research  by  technical  staff,  cooperat- 
ing with  other  State  departments  in  State 
research  pool,  with  general  policy  guidance 
from  technical  review  committee. 

2.  California  Commission  on  Interstate 
Cooperation : 

(a)  Dealing  with  problems,  such  as  dis- 
posal and  utilization  of  Government-owned 
plants,  Interstate  compacts,  trade  barriers, 
unemployment  Insxu-ance,  and  others  in 
which  there  can  be  official  cooperation  be- 
tween various  western  State  governments 
represented  in  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, western  region. 

3.  Interim  committees  of  the  legislature: 
Assembly  interim  committee  on  post-war 

rehabilitation. 

Senate  interim  conmilttee  on  post-war 
construction. 

(a)  Formulation  of  program  of  legislative 
action  intended  to  remove  obstacles  to  free 
enterprise  and  post-war  development  and  of 
a  State  program  of  needed  public  works. 

4.  League  of  California  cities: 

(a)  Seeking  cooperation  of  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  Government  at  the  com- 
munity level,  in  the  development  of  com- 
munity-action programs  to  meet  post-war 
demobilization  problems. 

(b)  Holding  California  community  plan- 
ning institutes  in  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland 
during  latter  part  of  March,  in  cooperation 
with  American  Municipal  Association  and 
American  Society  cf  Planning  Officials. 

D.  By  private  enterprise  and  by   husiness- 
stipported  commercial  organizations 
1.  National  organizations: 

(a)  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Committees  on  economic  policy,  on 
surplus  war  properties,  on  termination  of 
war  contracts,  and  on  education  have  made 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  on 
many  of  the  problems  of  post-war  demobili- 
zation. Also  has  made  Nation-wide  consumer 
and  industrial  surveys,  and  is  working  co- 
"operatively  with  local  chambers  of  commerce 
throughout  the  country. 

(b)  Committee  for  economic  development. 
Objective  is  to  aid  private  industry,  trade 
associations,  and  community  organizations 
plan  for  maximum  employment  and  produc-  | 


tlon.  Its  research  division  is  studying  var- 
ious questions  as  to  governmental  policy 
which  will  provide  a  "favorable  climate"  for 
operation  of  private  enterprise,  and  has  is- 
sued recommendations  on  termination  of  war 
contracts  and  other  demobilization  problems. 
Its  field  development  division  has  organized 
community  committees  throughout  the 
Nation  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  chambers,  to  study  and  act 
on  readjustment  and  reemployinent  prob- 
lems. 

(c)  National  association  of  Manufacturers: 
Post-war  committee  has  made  reports  and 
recommendations  on  major  problems  of  the 
transition  period  from  war  to  peace,  on  long- 
range  maintenance  of  Jobs,  freedom,  and 
opportunity  for  Americans,  on  post-war  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  and  on  Inter- 
national relations.  (All  three  of  these  pri,n- 
cipal  national  agencies  are  working  closely 
together  on  many  post-wpr  problems,  where 
their  Interests  are  parallel.) 

2.  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

(a)  Committee  on  post-war  economics  has 
completed  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
governmental  policies  affecting  free  enter- 
prise dealing  with  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion problems  such  as  termination  of  war 
contracts,  disposal  of  Government-owned  war 
plants  and  surplus  stocks  of  goods,  termina- 
tion of  emergency  economic  controls,  and  re- 
training and  reemployment  of  war  workers 
and  servicemen,  as  well  as  longer,  term  ques- 
tions such  as  taxation,  labor  relations,  and 
social -security  policies.  Permanent  com- 
mittees and  departments  of  the  chamber  In 
the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture. 
Industry,  transportation  and  highways,  so- 
cial security,  taxation,  etc.,  are  working  on 
details  of  these  problems  within  that  gen- 
eral framework  of  guiding  policy. 

(b)  Research  and  planning  section  and 
steering  committees  have  been  organized  to 
develop  research  and  technical  data  needed. 
Survey  of  post-war  research  and  platming 
activities  in  more  than  200  agencies  has  been 
made  and  Is  being  published  in  directory 
form.  Survey  of  research  needs  of  industry 
is  under  way. 

(c)  Research  department  is  undertaking 
studies  by  primary  trade  areas  of  Western 
States  and  of  California  along  two  major 
lines.  One.  a  resurvey  of  the  major  economic 
factors  In  industrial  plant  location,  such  as 
raw  materials,  power,  fuel  and  water,  labor 
supply  and  prevailing  wage  levels,  and  mar- 
kets and  distribution  facilities.  The  other, 
studies  of  the  economic  feasibility  or  oppor- 
tunity for  development  of  specific  key  indus- 
tries, such  as  textiles,  light  metals,  chem- 
icals, and  so  forth. 

3.  Local  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade 
groups.  Out  of  the  great  variety  of  post-war 
survey  or  planning  projects  carried  on  by 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  closely  re- 
lated C.  E.  D.  community  committees,  the 
following  are  those  most  general: 

(a)  "Work  pile  p?ans."  or  surveys  of  de- 
ferred and  prospective  private  construction, 
repair,  and  remodeling  activities  that  will  be 
available  at  the  end  of  the  war.  • 

(b)  Studies  of  needed  public  works  proj- 
ects, financing,  timing,  and  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect employment  provided. 

(c)  Studies  of  employment,  reconversion, 
and  financing  problems  of  manufacturing  or 
other  Industries  In  the  community.  (For 
Pacific  coast  Industrial  centers,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  Is  cooperating 
V^ith  C.  E.  D.  committees  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  fact-gathering  phase 
of  this  endeavor.) 

(d)  Plant  inventories  of  the  labor  force  In 
war-boom  communities,  to  obtain  both 
factual  data  as  to  changed  compositloa  in 
terms  of  age,  sex.  race,  skills,  source  of 
migrants,  and  opinion  data  as  to  post-war 
intentions  of  remaining  in  the  labor  force 
and  In  the  community.  This  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral necessary  steps  In  determining  post-war 
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demotoiUMtton  tnd 
th«  eomrounity  levtf. 

(•)  Burtty  and  action  program!  to  dl»> 
eovcr  B«w  or  po«t-war  manufacturing  op- 
poftunltlM,  and  to  promote  Industrial  ex* 
paaaton  and  •mployment. 

(()  Programs  for  strsngthsnlng  and  •>• 
paadlng  Oiislnsis  in  th«  distributive  trades 
and  wnrice  establishments  In  ths  com* 
inuntty.  sxtendlng  Its  trade  ares,  and  foster- 
ing sound  development  of  agricultural  or 
other  primary  Indtistrles  which  are  tbe 
economic  supports  of  the  community. 

fg)  Programs  for  the  reabsorptlon.  reem- 
ployment, training,  and  care  of  returning 
servicemen.  (Many  small  communities 
where  tlMte  Is  no  local  office  of  the  employ- 
meat  servloee  are  providing  for  this  function 
through  the  local  chambers  of  commerce.) 

(b)  Study  and  action  programs  relative  to 
the  disposal  and  utilisation  of  Oovemment- 
owned  Industrial  plant  facilities  in  the  com- 
munity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOICR  T.  BONE 

'  or  wsauiNUTON 
IN  TBE  SBNATB  OP  THE  UNTIVD  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Hfr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  ijrinted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Hknry  A.  Wallace.  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  Greek 
Independence  Day.  in  Boston,  at  Boston 
Symphony  Hall,  on  Sunday.  March  26, 
1944.  the  address  being  broadcast  over 
local  stations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows  : 

On  Annunciation  Day.  March  35. 1821.  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  of  Patras  and  a  little  band 
of  are«lu  kindled  the  spark  that  started  a 
revolution  against  tyranny.  That  is  why  we 
cele^«te  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Greece,  a  day  worthy  of  rememiirance 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

The  road  to  freedom  is  a  long  road  and 
•  rocky  one.  The  pledge  solemnly  given  by 
ArebMtsbop  Germanos  aad  tboee  who  stood 
beiMe  blm  to  fight  untu  Greece  was  free 
waa  the  outgrowth  of  the  relentless  efforts 
of  Greeks  to  regain  their  Independence.  They 
revolted  18  times  before  freedom  was  won. 
When  men  under  the  Nasi  yoke  wonder 
whether  the  struggle  Is  worth  while,  they 
remember  that  OreelEs  throughout  8.500  years 
of  history  have  always  believed  that  there 
is  no  life  erorth  having  except  a  life  of  free- 
dom. Sooner  or  later  throughout  aU  history 
they  have  thrown  off  tyrannies  of  whatever 
natiue  by  whomsoever  Imposed. 

We  will  never  forget  that  Greece,  which 
wtabed  to  live  in  peace,  resisted  a  treacherous 
attack  by  the  Ftaaelat  empire  of  Italy  in  1940. 
With  her  Ideas  and  with  her  arms  she  aston- 
ished the  world  and  cru^ed  the  attack. 
Fascist  Italy  never  recovered  and  Mussolini's 
dream  of  empire  came  to  an  li^larlotis  end. 

To  save  themselves  from  utter  destrue- 
tlOB  liM  yasrtats  ketrayed  the  glorious  mem- 
odea  of  Garibaldi.  Mazzini.  and  Cavour  and 
pot  the  Italian  people  in  boiKlage  to  the 
Hasis.  Hitler  then  atarted  hla  bUtakrleg 
against  Greece. 

We  shall  always  remember  that  Oreece 
met  the  aantilt  of  the  Nasi  army  with  Im- 
skUl.   Greece  again  '*g>>rfti1  a  flame 
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M  brttht  as  that  whkh 
over  Thermopylae.    She 
attack  on  Russia  for 
and  gave  Britain  time  t< 
terranean.    Greece  aided 
this  war  and  gained  oui 
tude.    She  went  down 
overwhelming  numbers 
leal  devices.     But  the 
Hitler  plunged  her  now 
lifted.     Greece  cannot 
slavad. 

Bvea  aa  Z  qseak  womeh 
dying  of  hunger  In  Athen  1, 
Thrace.    They  are  dying 
not   yield.     These   dead 
gotten.     The  men  who 
their  deaths  shall  face 
They  shall  be  judged  by 
free  people  of  Oreece 

The    invaders    are 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  by 
of  terrorism   and 
but  up  In  the  mountali^ 
on  a  warfare  with 
find.    The  whole 
reftised  to  come  to  any 
pressors. 

You  are  the  lilnsmen  « 
are  Americans.    It  Is  my 
as  a  part  of  the  celebrat 
pendence  Day  each 
is  purchasing  an  extra 
Tour  fellow  Americans 
are  In  ths  armed  forces  ol 
will  recognize  yotir 
ther  proof  that  you 
of  your  own  soldiers 
alliea. 
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American  citizen.  Every  immigrant  from 
Germany  knows  what  despotism  means  be« 
cause  he  has  personally  experienced  the  toss 
of  liberty  He  fights  against  the  Hitler 
mind,  against  the  schemer  and  the  psuedo- 
Intellectual  who  is  a  pathfinder  for  Hitler, 
and  whose  idiom  hs  knows  from  bitter  first* 
hand  knowledge.  By  this  experience  he  can 
accurately  forecast  what  would  ha*  s  hap- 
pened if  America  had  not  girded  Itself  to  re- 
sUt  and  destroy  Hitler  and  what  he  stands 
for  Every  American  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bow  to  the  commandments  of  Hit- 
ler. A  'gaulelter.'  taking  his  orders  from 
Berlin,  would  decide  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  master  race.  Every  step  in  the  proc- 
ess of  living  and  dying  would  be  fully  ordered 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Gestapo. 
Yes;  it  could  have  happened  here." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  new  citizen's  letter. 
That  which  he  feared  must  never  happen 
here.  Demagogues  In  Germany  inflamed  ma- 
jority groups  against  all  minority  groups. 
There  are  demagogs  here  When  we  hear 
them  say  "America  for  Americans,"  we  re- 
ply. "We,  too,  believe  in  Aaoerlca  for  Amer- 
icans— America  for  all  Americans  of  every 
race  and  every  creed."  This  is  the  miracle  of 
America — her  capacity  to  make  Europeans 
into  patriotic  dttzens  by  the  compeUlng 
power  of  her  freedom -loving  ideals.  Some- 
times I  think  first  and  second  generation 
Americans  know  and  appreciate  America  bet- 
ter than  those  of  us  who  have  lived  here  for 
seven  generations. 

Some  people  say  that  democracy  Is  im- 
possible because  part  of  our  popxilation  is 
shiftless,  lazy,  and  Incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  point  to  the  slum  dwellers  and 
the  sharecroppers  as  proof  that  many  people 
caunot  rise  out  of  their  misery.  I  have  seen 
the  Ida  B.  Wells  homes  where  families  from 
the  slums  have  become  self-supporting, 
healthy,  and  proud  of  themselves  and  of  our 
country.  Let  me  give  you  another  example 
of  the  ability  of  people  to  advance  In  Amer- 
ica. In  1937  100  sharecropper  families  in 
1  community,  60  white  and  40  Negro  fami- 
lies, lived  in  abject  poverty.  Their  average 
net  worth  was  $28.  Some  of  these  people 
could  not  read  and  write  and  they  were  all, 
judging  from  their  records  of  achievement, 
shiftless  and  no  account.  The  Farm  Security 
Administration  bought  the  land,  helped  them 
build  decent  homes,  made  them  loans  for 
tools,  and  aided  them  in  marketing  their 
crops.  At  the  end  of  7  years,  the  average 
net  worth  of  each  family  was  not  838.  but 
82,170.  They  had  purchased  their  farms, 
loau  payments  were  up  to  date,  and  the 
United  States  Government  will  get  back 
every  dollar  It  risked  on  these  so-called 
shiftless  people.  They  are  taxpayers  now. 
This  also  is  the  spirit  of  America.  Seventh 
generation  Americans  are  not  past  redemp- 
tion, no  matter  how  low  they  sink. 

We  shall  fight  until  the  people  of  Greece. 
Prance.  Holland.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia, 
Norway,  Poland,  Belgium.  China,  and  all  the 
other  countries  which  are  under  the  tyrant's 
heel  are  free.  Citizens  of  every  land  will 
again  be  able  to  say  openly  and  proudly,  "X 
am  a  Greek,"  or  "^  am  a  Frenchman."  or  "^ 
am  a  Dane."  or  "I  am  a  Jew."  X^«y  ^^^^  *»• 
able  to  do  more  than  that.  They  will  be 
able  to  say,  'T  am  a  person — I  am  a  freeman." 

Every  man  and  woman  has  the  right  to 
earn  a  living,  to  live  in  good  surroundings, 
to  live  In  freedom,  to  live  without  fear.  No 
man  shotild  be  persecuted  because  he  Ije- 
longs  to  a  minority  race  or  a  minority  creed. 
We  look  forward  In  confidence  and  hope  to 
the  day  when  every  child  as  he  grows  up 
wni  be  proud  that  he  and  his  parents  are 
Protestants.  Catholics,  Orthodox,  or  Jews. 
Every  child  has  the  right  to  grow  up  feeling 
that  he  is  a  person,  a  xmique  and  worth-while 
part  of  America  and,  therefore,  part  of  a 
decent  world. 
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Greek  Independence  Day 

'    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF    DXLAWAai 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  28  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr,  President,  I  am 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  GuFFEY]  to  request  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  printing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  of  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
Thomas]  on  the  occasion  of  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  celebration  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Greek  community  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  26.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  midst  of  this  global  war  for  human 
freedom  it  is  well  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
pay  tribute  to  Greece — a  nation  small  In 
numbers  but  really  great  In  service  to  hu- 
manity in  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  lofty 
Ideals. 

During  this  world-wide  struggle  nations 
have  Ijeen  tested.  Some  nations  have  fal- 
tered, hesitated  and  even  followed  what  ap- 
peared at  the  time  to  be  the  easy  road  to 
security.  Those  nations  led  by  Nazi-domi- 
nated governments  chose  to  seU  their  honor 
In  exchange  for  a  promise  of  security  under 
the  wing  of  the  German  destroyer. 

Not  so  with  Oreece!  The  gallant  Greeks, 
true  to  their  centuries-old  traditions — the 
traditions  of  Thermopylae.  Btarathon,  Sala- 
mls,  and  Mlssolonghl,  chose  the  path  of  honor 
in  this  world  conflict  the  issue  of  which 
clearly  is  freedom  versus  slavery. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  iMginning  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  The  move- 
ment itself  was  a  revolution  against  the  old 
Ottoman  Empire  as  well  as  against  the  dark 
despotism  of  the  notorious  Austrian  Chancel- 
lor Metternlch  whose  system  of  congresses  and 
alliances  between  monarchs  aimed  at  stifling 
every  spark  of  liberty  on  the  European  con- 
tinent and  suppressing  every  liberal  move- 
ment. 

Naturally,  the  Greek  Revolution  of  1821 
received  the  support  of  liberal  people 
throughout  the  world. 

In  America,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  the 
cradles  of  the  American  Revolution,  soon  be- 
came centers  of  Friends  of  Greece.  Money, 
clothes,  and  food  were  continuously  sent  to 
Greece.  These  contributions  were  usually 
sort  to  the  London  Greek  Committee  and 
from  there  transmitted  to  Greece.  At  times 
however,  American  ships,  loaded  with  food 
and  clothing,  were  sent  directly  to  the  shores 
of  Oreece  under  the  charge  of  faithful  agents, 
who  were  directed  to  distribute  them  to  the 
people. 

A  great  American  friend  of  Oreece  of  those 
times.  Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  an  eye-witness,  in- 
forms us  that  thousands  were  supplied.  I 
quote  Dr.  Howe:  "Thousands  put  up  prayers 
to  God  for  their  benefactors,  and  their  chil- 
dren learned  first  to  lisp  the  name  of  America 
v/ith  a  blessing.  The  news  of  the  distribu- 
tions extending  all  over  the  country  pro- 
duced a  still  greater  effect  by  the  encourage- 
ment it  gave  to  the  people,  who  saw  that 
they  were  considered  worthy  of  having  a 
helping  hand  stretched  out  to  them  from 
across  the  globe." 


Young  and  vigorous  America's  ■tatesmen 
and  orators.  Monroe.  Daniel  Webster.  Henrf 
Olay  and  many  others  openly  defended  the 
Greek  cause. 

The  magnificent  deeds  of  such  heroes  of 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence  as  Koloko- 
tr6nls.  Botzarls.  Can4ris  and  his  brave  fol- 
lowers, amazed  the  world  of  their  times. 

Finally,  the  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice 
of  the  Greeks,  combined  with  the  efforts  of 
the  liberal  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Oeorge  Canning,  broke  the  shackles  of  slavery 
and  freed  Oreece. 

Greece  once  again  finds  herself  fighting  on 
the  side  of  liberty. 

Three  years  and  a  half  ago  the  dlcUtor. 
whose  name  no  longer  attracts  admiration, 
of  Fascist  Italy  attacked  little  Greece  aiming 
at  subjugating  a  gallant  neighbor  country. 

As  one  man  the  Greek  people  arose  for  the 
defense  of  the  honor  and  Independence  of 
their  motherland.  And  the  world  stood  in 
amazement  as  the  brave  Greeks  inflicted  de- 
feat after  defeat  on  Mussolini's  vaimted 
Fascist  legions. 

Then  Hitler,  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Mus- 
solini, launched  his  attack.  The  world  then 
witnessed  the  amazing  spectacle  of  two  great 
powers  of  a  combined  population  of  120,000,- 
000  attacking  a  peace-loving  little  nation  of 
only  8,000,000  people,  whose  only  sin  was  its 
love  for  freedom. 

The  Allies  had  carefully  avoided  any  action 
which  might  have  proved  likely  to  embroil 
Greece  In  the  war.  As  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  said  sometime  ago.  "We  have  most 
carefully  absuined  from  any  action  likely 
to  draw  upon  the  Greeks  the  enmity  of  the 
criminal  dictators."  But  the  criminal  dicta- 
tors were  bent  on  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment of  the  overpowered  peoples. 

The  mechanized  Nazi  hordes,  then  at  the 
height  of  their  might,  struck  ruthlessly,  and 
overwhelming  the  tenacious  Greek  resist- 
ance, flooded  the  Greek  mainland  with  the 
miserable  "Roman  jackal's"  beaten  army  fol- 
lowing behind  the  Nazi  panzer  divisions. 

But  the  purpose  of  Greek  resistance  had 
been  accomplished.  The  German  timetable 
for  the  attack  on  Russia  had  been  upset.  The 
contemplated  attack  on  Russia  was  delayed 
by  at  least  2  months,  and  thus  Moscow  was 
saved  by  the  winter  of  lMl-42. 

Oreece  is  paying  for  this  great  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

German  ofltcers  are  reported  to  have  told 
the  Athenians:  "We're  going  to  make  Greece 
pay  for  the  delay  which  cost  us  the  loss  of 
men  and  materiel  as  well  as  the  serious  mili- 
tary reverses  in  Russia.  We  are  going  to  make 
you  so  feeble  you  won't  even  be  able  to  com- 
mit suicide." 

Deliberate  starvation  and  persecution  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Greece's  forced  caplt> 
ulatlon. 

Many  of  the  brave  people  of  Greece  are 
dying  daily  under  the  so-called  new  order 
of  the  Germans  and  their  satellites,  the  Bul- 
garians. The  lack  of  proper  food  and  medi- 
cines have  brought  influenza  and  pneumonia, 
with  typhus  and  dysentery  following  In  their 
wake  to  plague  those  who  have  managed  to 
escape  starvation. 

Innocent  hostages  are  shot  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Entire  villages  have  been  wiped  out 
by  the  German  and  Bulgarian  oppressors. 

German  agents  travel  through  starving 
Greece  dangling  food  and  life  before  the  hun- 
gry and  their  loved  ones  If  the  Greeks  will  go 
to  Germany  and  work  for  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine. But  despite  threats  and  tantalizing 
false  promises,  the  Greeks  refuse  to  enter  the 
Nazi  slave  gangs. 

The  totalitarian  war  lords  have  looted  the 
country.  They  robbed  the  churches,  temples, 
and  museums  of  famous  and  priceless  statues 
and  other  articles  of  classic  antiquity. 

Under  the  auspices  9f  the  American.  Cana- 
dian. British,  and  Swedish  Governments  some 
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food  and  medical  supplies  are  being  sent  ref • 
ularly  to  Greece.  The  United  States  Aireign 
Economic  Administration  last  week  released 
the  actual  figures  in  tonnage  of  food  sent  to 
Greece  monthly.  According  to  this  report, 
Oreece  receives  monthly  30.300  tons  of  food. 
The  allocations  to  Oreece  as  of  Febrtury 
15.  1944.  were:  16,000  tons  of  wheat— the  gift 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  the  Greek 
Government— 2,700  tons  of  pulse  from  the 
United  States,  from  where  also  nra  sent 
monthly  1,000  tons  of  fish  products:  600  tons 
of  milk;  300  tons  of  soap  powder:  300  toru  of 
high  protein  spaghetti,  and  300  tons  of  vege- 
table  stew  mix. 

The  present  scheme  of  relief  to  Greece. 
originally  organized  by  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  mixed  oom« 
mission  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  la 
now  conducted  in  Greece  by  a  Swedish -Swiss 
relief  commission.  Ten  ships  undtr  charter 
expenses  of  shipping  were  covered  by  the 
Greek  Govertunent  and  the  Greek  W«i  P,ellef 
Association,  and  the  latter  has  made  a  con- 
tribution of  more  than  $2,000,000  covering 
certain  expenditures  not  provided  under 
lend-lease  arrangements.  Since  January  1, 
1943,  the  charter  hire  Is  being  borne  by 
Lend -Lease  to  the  Greek  Government. 
But  this  help  is  far  from  being  stifflclent. 
Yes,  spring  has  come  again  to  the  golden 
land  of  Hellas! 

Warm  breezes  play  over  pastoral  Arcadia. 
The  red  poppies  of  Attica  bloom  beneath 
gray -green  olive  trees,  and  in  Thessalonian 
orchards  branches  are  heavy  with  buds. 

But  laughter,  songs,  and  folk  dances  have 
disappeared. 

However,  the  determination  of  the  people 
to  regain  their  liberty  remains  unweakened. 
In  that  respect  their  morale  is  very  high. 
The  Greek  people  continue  to  resist  the  in- 
vaders. Patriot  bands  on  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Greece  continue  to  harass  enemy 
garrisons  and  to  cut  communication  lines 
while  the  people  sabotage  the  war  activities 
of  the  oppressors. 

The  Greek  Navy  is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  against  the  forces  of  darkness.  Greek 
submarines  have  been  sinking  Axis  supply 
ships.  The  fates  must  have  smiled  a  few 
months  ago  when  Augusta.  Sicily,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  destroyer  of  the  Greek  Navy. 
Greek  warships  have  attended  to  the  Allied 
landings  below  Rome.  . 

The  Greek  Army  has  fought  valiantly  In 
Africa  and  now  is  poised  in  the  Near  East 
for  further  missions  of  liberation. 

Together  with  Greece  the  United  Nations 
are  fighting  for  liberty,  jxistlce,  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  international  decency. 
American  armed  forces  are  to  be  found  on 
every  continent  and  every  sea  and  aky  of 
the  world — fighting  for  human  freedom. 

The  American  people  are  wholeheartedly 
behind  their  armed  forces.  Every  available 
dollar  is  Invested  in  War  bonds. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  American  citi- 
aens  of  Greek  extraction  have  been  buying 
War  tx>nds  in  great  numbers  and  amounts. 
I  am  also  informed  that  this  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  Greek  Independence  Day  and  in 
honor  of  the  American  friends  of  Oreece, 
many  Americans  of  Greek  extraction  are 
buying  extra  War  bonds. 

Our  men  and  women  are  working  steadily 
and  grimly  in  the  war  plants,  forging  the 
weapons  of  war  that  will  break  the  shackles 
of  enslaved  nations  like  Oreece. 

My  words  today,  wUl  be  broadcast  to  Greece. 
Let  these  final  words  reach  the  tortured  land 
of  the  gallant  Hellenes:  We  know  of  your 
honorable  and  heroic  stand  In  this  global 
war  for  freedom  and  we  admire  you  for  It. 
We  are  aware  of  your  martyrdom  In  the 
clutches  of  the  German  and  Bulgarian  op- 
pressors. Stand  fast,  gallant  Hellenes.  The 
forces  of  slavery  will  be  crtished.  Oreece  will 
once  again  be  free  in  a  world  of  the  "foxu- 
freedoms"— a  world  of  justice  and  liberty. 
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TU  OMMba«  G.  L  BiD  of  RifkU  for 

Retnnuiif  VetentBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ABIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuestfay.  March  2t  (legislative  day  of 
^   Monday,  February  7>.  1944 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  tbe  RicotD  an  able  address  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clark!  on  the  G.  L  bill  of  rights  for  vet- 
erans returning  from  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
-  If 7  fellow  Americans,  on  March  18.  I  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  Servicemen's  Aid 
Act  of  1944.  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
omnibus  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  for  the  returning 
vetcra&a  ot  this  war. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  last  week  to 
sej  thla  fiindamental  hill  of  rights  to  facili- 
tate the  reintegration  of  our  fighting  men 
Into  civilian  life  pass  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. I  am  proud  I  was  privileged  to  hSTe 
had  some  part  in  its  successful  leglslatiTe 
Journey.  Al  who  are  Interested  in  the  sub- 
ject hope  and  Ijelleve  that  it  will  speedily 
have  a  passage  (if  Fubrtantlally  similar 
luianimity  through  the  Qotxae  of  Repre- 
•entatives 

In  completing  legtslatlve  action  upon  the 
O.  I.  Ull  of  rights,  tbe  Senate  has  done  com- 
mon Jtwtlcc  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
ofl<rtng  tiMtr  lives  for  tbe  preservation  of  otir 
Bepubtic.  But  it  has  done  more  than  that. 
It  h»»  struck  a  powerftU  blow  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  very  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill  of  rights  will  be  costly,  yet  its 
cost  is  trivial  compared  to  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  spent  upon  the  shooting 
end  of  the  war.  And  we  view  the  cost  of  the 
veterans'  bill  of  rights  as  true  economy.  None 
can  deny  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the  bare- 
bonas  eo«t  of  the  war  itself. 

We  regard  it  as  the  best  money  that  can  be 
spent  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
The  men  and  women  who  compose  our 
armed  forces  not  only  hold  the  safety  of  our 
Repulalic  in  their  hands  ou  the  Iiattle  fronts 
today;  they  will  hold  Its  destiny  for  a  gen- 
eration to  come. 

To  the  extent  to  which  these  men  and 
women  can  be  speedily  reintegrated  into  the 
civilian  population,  the  consummation  of  all 
of  our  hopes  and  our  prayers  for  luitlonal 
•eoirlty.  stability,  and  prosperity  depend. 

By  the  time  this  war  is  over,  we  are  told. 
■anre  than  13,000.000  of  our  finest  men  and 
vramen  will  have  seen  service  in  our  armed 
forcea.  They  represent  the  cream  of  our 
human  resources,  the  very  I>acklx)ne  of  our 
Nation.  This  Republic  can  111  alTord  to  lose 
their  skills  and  their  leadership. 

Yet  that  leadership  and  thoee  skills  have 
been  rudely  interrupted  by  war.  Education 
has  been  lialted,  Uw  men  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  the  future  of  business,  commerce, 
indiistry,  and  agric\ilt\ire  have  been  torn 
from  their  clviUan  posts  at  the  formative 
time;  at  the  time  when  they  were  beginning 
to  aMUme  the  characteristics  that  have  made 
America  great. 

We  must  recapture  tboee  skills  and  that 
teederehlp.  If  the  trained  and  disciplined 
Ofllclency  and  valor  of  these  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  can  be  directed  into 
proper  channels,  we  shall  have  a  better  cotin- 
try  to  live  in  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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badly  needed  when  the  flood  of  human  cas- 
ualUes  flows  back  home.  We  have  provided 
that  he  may  use  suitable  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals when  they  become  avaUable. 

The  Veterans'  Administrator  is  authorized^ 
to  place  designated  officials  in  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  to  adjudicate  disability  claims  of 
veterans  about  to  be  discharged:  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  directed,  as  well,  to  permit 
authorized  representatives  of  accredited  vet- 
erans' organizations  to  go  Into  those  hos- 
pitals to  advise  the  veterans  of  the  benefits 
available  to  them,  and  to  aid  them  in  prepar- 
ing claims  for  compensation. 

We  have,  we  believe,  included  provision* 
tlMit  will  Dfiake  it  impossible  ever  again  for 
penniless,  disabled,  and  discharged  veterarui 
to  be  left  waiting  for  months  before  their 
claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  their  compensation  begin. 
The  fact  that  little  or  no  bUme  can  attach 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  that 
delay  has  made  it  nontheless  tragic. 

And  we  have  provided  for  boards  of  review, 
within  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  review  the  so- 
called  blue  discharges — discharges  without 
honor— which  have  been  given  in  far  too 
many  cases  for  trivial  reasons.  Men  have 
been  discharged  without  honor  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  other  than  what  the  Army 
calls  inaptitude  for  military  service.  Beyond 
that  we  have  provided  that  the  benefits  of 
the  bill  of  right*  shall  be  open  to  all  veterans 
discharged  under  any  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable. 

We  believe  that  we  have  thrown  every  pos- 
sible protection  about  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  as  they  take  the  first 
steps  into  civilian  life,  and,  through  a  gener- 
ous scale  of  unemployment  compensation  or 
readjustment  allowances,  we  have  continued 
that  protection  through  the  difficult  hunt 
for  a  Job  that  will  follow. 

The  bill  of  rights  provides  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  $15  a  week,  plus  $5 
for  one  dependent,  $8  for  two  dependents, 
and  $10  for  three  or  more  dependente,  for 
any  52  weeks  during  the  first  2  years  imme- 
diately following;  the  last  payment  of  muster- 
ing-out  pay. 

The  veteran  will  be  entitled  to  8  weeks  of 
unemployment  coverage  for  each  month  in 
the  service  up  to  the  maximum  of  62  weeks' 
pay. 

The  unemployment  compensation  is  gen- 
erous, but  It  iB  hedged  about  with  protec- 
tions essential  to  the  weUare  both  of  the 
veteran  and  the  community. 

No  man  may  collect  pay  who  refxises  suit- 
able employment,  as  defined  in  the  bill: 
though  a  veteran  does  not  have  to  take  any 
Job  that  Is  offered  to  him.  There  is.  as  well,  a 
Just  provision  for  disqualifications  which 
would  make  the  veteran  inellgiblj  for  com- 
pensation under  certain  conditions. 

Thus  the  immediate  goal  of  amply  protect- 
ing the  veteran  is  accomplished.  Next  comes 
the  problem  of  Insuring  to  him  a  Just  share 
In  the  opportunities  of  American  life. 

The  veteran  may  need  education,  voca- 
tional training,  or  refresher  courses,  beyond 
thoee  already  provided  for  disabled  veteraiis. 
And  the  opportxmity  is  here.  Properly  chan- 
neled, without  stepping  In  any  way  on  the 
toes  of  the  States,  the  bill  provides  for  1 
year's  education  for  every  veteran  who  has 
served  6  months  or  more;  and  for  any  veteran 
actually  injtired  in  service,  regardless  of  his 
length  of  service. 

Beyond  the  first  year,  the  O.  I.  bill  of 
rights  provides  for  3  additional  years  for 
those  whose  progress  warraL.t8  it. 

Tuition  and  fees  not  to  exceed  $500  a  year 
will  be  paid;  plvis  sut>sistence  allowance  of 
150  a  month,  and  $25  for  dependents.  Here, 
too,  the  provisions  are  limited  by  certain  re- 
strictions designed  for  the  good  of  the  vet- 
eran and  of  the  public.  Tet  each  veteran 
may  pick  his  own  school;  and  each  school 
may  accept  or  reject  an  applicant  In  accord 
With  its  own  academic  standards.    Academic 
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freedom  is  amply  preserved  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  only  the  res{>onsiblllty 
of  a  parent  to  provide  the  Ixjy  and  the  money. 
Education  is  of  vital  importance  to  these 
men  and  women  if  they  are  to  share  in  the 
opportunity  of  America  to  the  fullest. 

But  of  equal  importance  are  Jobs — and 
the  small  loans  they  may  need  to  buy,  build, 
or  repair  homes,  farms,  and  small  business 
properties  The  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  provides 
for  loans  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  these  pur- 
poses; loans  which,  again,  will  use  existing 
channels  and  agencies,  public  and  private. 
There  will  l)e  supervision  to  see  that  vet- 
erans get  full  value  for  their  money. 

On  the  Job  front,  the  bill  stiffens  and 
makes  more  efficient  and  effective  the  vet- 
erans' placement  service;  which  hitherto  has 
be?n  a  virtual  "stepchild"  among  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Stiff  penalties  are  provided  for  States 
whose  employment  services  fall  to  give  qual- 
ified veterans  preference  in  Job  opportuni- 
ties; and  the  responsibility  for  administering 
this  program  is  vested  in  a  board  ol  which 
the  Veterans'  Administrator  is  chairman. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
shall  assign  to  each  State  a  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative,  who  is  required  to 
be  a  war  veteran,  responsible  to  the  vet- 
erans' placement  lx>ard.  He  will  t>e  respon- 
Bible  for  the  supervision  of  registration  of 
veterans  in  local  employment  offices;  assist 
In  securing  and  maintaining  current  infor- 
mation as  to  available  employment;  promote 
the  Interest  of  employers  in  employing  vet- 
erans, and  maintain  regular  contact  with 
employers  and  veterans'  organizations. 

In  short,  he  will  be  the  man  who,  on  the 
State  level,  will  see  that  everything  is  done 
to  give  the  veteran  preference  in  search  for 
a  Job:  and  to  see  that  the  Job  is  available. 
And  thus,  in  education,  in  employment, 
and  loans  we  have  done  everything  possible 
to  give  to  the  veteran  an  opportunity  for  a 
full  share  in  America. 

A  word  on  the  history  of  this  legislation. 
It  was  first  drafted  by  the  American  Legion, 
which  drew  on  its  26  years  of  experience  in 
veterans'  rehabilitation.  I  introduced  it  early 
in  January,  on  behalf  of  several  other  Sena- 
tors and  myself.  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  the  chairman  of  tliat 
committee.  Senator  Waltkh  P.  Geokge,  of 
Georgia,  referred  it  to  the  subcommittee  on 
veterans'  affairs,  of  which  he  had  done  me  the 
honor  to  appoint  me  chairman. 

The  committee  held  lengthy  and  complete 
hearings.  Conferences  were  held  with  vet- 
erans' organizations,  with  other  Senators,  with 
various  departments  of  government,  and 
other  interested  persons.  The  bill  was  exten- 
sively amended.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  McFAaLAMD],  the  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Thomas  1.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wagneh),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  MatbankI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Bankhead]  all  made  valuable 
and  constructive  suggestions.  Certain  tech- 
nical amendments  were  suggested  by  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Itself. 

At  the  same  time,  similar  hearings  were 
being  conducted  by  the  House  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Congressman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Rankin]. 

I  then  reintroduced  the  bill  as  perfected 
in  the  committee  and  was  Joined  In  the  spon- 
sorship by  80  other  Sen.ators — an  unprece- 
dented number  which  attested  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  measure.  It  passed  the  Senate 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

As  I  have  said.  It  does  not  represent  the  last 
word  on  the  veterans  subject.  But  America 
may  well  congratulate  herself  that  this  meas- 
ure of  Justice  to  our  fighting  men  and  women 
has  been  accomplished. 


Unity  in  tbe  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  deuwaux 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  28  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
App^idix  of  the  Record  an  article  which 
was  printed  originally  as  an  advertise- 
ment and  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  arguments  with  reference  to 
the  present  war.  It  was  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Harrisburg  steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  is  headed  "When  duty  whis- 
pers low,  "Thou  must!'  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHEN  PUTT  WHISPEB8  LOW,  "THOU  MUST" 

—Emerson's  Voluntaries. 
The  four  greatest  nations  of  this  earth  are 
waging  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  those 
forces  of  evil  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
man's  greatest  treasure — freedom.  Three 
times  durtng  this,  the  most  devasUting  war 
of  ail  time,  destiny  has  tested,  through  fire 
and  ordeal,  three  of  the  four  champions  of 
liberty. 

Take  China.  The  barbaric  Japanese  have 
all  but  destroyed  her  material  wealth,  not  to 
forget  for  a  moment  the  millions  of  Chinese 
who  have  been  wantonly  killed  by  land  and 
air  attack.  Cities  destroyed,  huge  parts  of 
their  homeland  under  the  despot's  heel,  mil- 
lions enslaved  without  benefit  of  aid  or  even 
comfort,  China  has  withstood  every  trial — 
supreme  in  her  hour  of  travail — hoping, 
praying,  and  fighting.  Truly  destiny  has 
marked  ageless  China  as  one  of  its  very  own. 

Remember  Dunkerque.  Proud  Britain  al- 
most at  Journey's  end.  Unarmed  but  un- 
afraid, the  miracle  liappened.  Tliree  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  of  the  Empire  brought 
home  in  the  face  of  incredible  odds,  by  the 
folks  back  home.  And  then,  that  Immortal 
"blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  promise  of  the  war's 
greatest  symbol — Churchill.  England  looked 
squarely  at  the  finger  of  destiny  and  through 
a  unity  unparalleled  met  the  issue  and  in  all 
her  righteous  wrath  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of 
her  greatness. 

Russia  at  Moscow.  With  the  German 
hordes  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  with  large 
areas  of  her  country  conquered,  her  impor- 
tant cities  in  ruins,  nrllllons  of  her  men  dead 
or  wounded,  Russia  dared  to  look  at  the  fin- 
ger of  destiny  pointed  her  way,  and,  by  a 
united  effort  of  her  soldiers,  her  men,  and 
women — yes,  even  her  children — saved  Mos- 
cow and  saved  Russia.  Never  in  the  pages  of 
history  has  greater  courage  been  matched 
so  nobly  by  sublime  unity  of  purpose. 

Each  of  our  allies  has  had  Its  ordeal,  and 
in  each  instance  has  met  and  conquered 
when  destiny  placed  their  very  existence  in 
the  balance. 

But  what  atx3ut  the  greatest  of  these, 
America?  Her  sons  and  daughters  have  gone 
forth  to  do  liattle  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Their  exploits,  their  valor,  their  coiu-age, 
bring  tears  to  the  eye  and  exaltation  to  the 
soul.  These  fine  young  people — softies,  as 
they  were  referred  to  by  our  enemies — have 
learned  discipline,  have  mastered  tactics,  have 
forged  a  unity  that  gives  notice  to  all  of  the 
stuff  of  which  democracy  is  made. 

And  now  the  hour  of  crisis  is  here.  That 
hour  when  the  finger  of  destiny  points  at  us, 
at  America.    Will  we,  the  greatest  Nation  of 


all,  meet  our  crisis  as  have  cur  brave  alllest 
Will  we,  FOldler  and  civilian,  be  united  there 
on  the  l)eachheads  of  fortress  Europe?  The 
next  hundred  days  will  write  history  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come.  Can  a  nation  of  free 
men,  who  enjoy  free  speech,  forget  petty 
things  for  these  hundred  da3r8  of  crisis  and 
unlt^  in  spirit  and  In  fact  to  meet  our  great 
test?  Can  we  forget  that  we  are  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  rich  or  poor,  Jew  or  gentile, 

worker  or  manager — can  we  be  Americans 

united  as  never  before  in  our  glorious  his- 
tory? This  is  more  than  a  batUe  for  beach- 
heads. This  is  tbe  real  test  of  a  system  of 
government  that  the  world  has  been  waiting 
for.  Can  we  forget,  during  this  short  but 
crucial  period,  everything  but  one— that  w* 
are  united  Americans?  God  grant  us,  ail  of 
us,  the  wisdom  to  see,  the  courage  to  bear, 
and  the  unselfishness  to  unite  In  one  glorious 
effort  for  our  country. 

Destiny  has  saved  us  until  last,  and  history 
will  record  these  next  hundred  days  as  a 
period  in  which  the  final  victory  will  have 
Ijeen  achieved  by  circumstance  or  by  a  pro- 
found, unselfish  unity.  Can  we  meet  this 
last  great  ol>stacle  humbly,  reverently,  and 
unafraid,  but  most  important  of  ail,  can  we 
meet  it? 

Our  youth  replies,  "We  can."* 


SUtemeaU  by  Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNEH  CHAMP  CURK 

or  Mieeoxnu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  notice  from  the  public  press  that 
Mr.  Wendell  Willkie,  the  author  of  the 
famous  phrase  as  to  the  solemnity  of  his 
own  utterances,  who  described  his  sol- 
emn protestations  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  campaign  oratory,  not  once  but 
several    times   in    hearings   before   the 
Foreign    Relations    Committee    on    the 
lend-lease  bill   has  been  unliertaking  to 
make  it  appear  that  someone  had  ma- 
ligned him  and  tried  to  pin  that  phra.se 
on  him.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  one  but  Mr.  Willkie  originated 
that    phrase    for    describing    his    own 
speeches  as  being  simply  campaign  ora- 
tory.   He  did  that  both  in  response  to 
a  question  which  I  asked  him  and  later 
in   response    to   a    question    which    the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye] 
asked   him.    Nevertheless.   Mr.   Willkie 
claims  that  someone  should  apologize  to 
him  for  pinning  such  an  expression  on 
him. 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Waldrop,  In  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald, 
went  to  the  trouble  to  dig  out  of  the 
record  what  Mr.  Willkie  had  actually 
said  In  applying  the  epithet — if  it  be  an 
epithet — of  "campaign  oratory"  to  his 
own  solemn  protestations  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  sets  out  in  great  detail 
all  the  circumstances.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


WHAT  HS  KBALLT  BAD 


<By  Prank  O.  Waldrop) 

WendeU  WUlkle  baa  been  stomping 
through  lecture  halla  for  lome  months  now, 
getting  away  with  something  that  we  thought 
we'd  clear  up  today.  Just  for  the  record  of 
accuracy. 

He  has  been  denying  that  he  ever  used  the 
phrase  "campaign  oratory"  to  shrug  off  some 
of  his  1940  remarks  that  Jumped  up  in  1941 
to  bite  him.  He  Las  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  at  least  one  United  States  Senstor 
has  apologized  to  him  for  ever  saying  he  did 
use  the  fatal  phrase. 

Well.  now.  here  are  the  facts: 

In  January  1941.  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  called  hearings  on  a  bill 
(S.  375)  entitled:  "A  Bill  Further  To  Promote 
the  Defense  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
Other  Purposes."  That  was  the  celebrated 
lend-lease  Item. 

WlUkle.  considering  that  he  bad  r\ui  for 
President  a  few  months  before  and  had  done 
a  k>t  of  talking,  predicting,  etc ,  was  a  nat- 
ural to  be  called  for  testimony  on  the  need 
for  lend-lease,  and  so.  In  due  time,  he  did 
appear. 

Here,  taken  from  page  892  of  the  com- 
mittee record  of  hearings,  is  the  first  devel- 
opment In  his  "campaign  oratory"  remarks: 

Senator  Cuutx  of  Missouri.  "*  *  *  In 
speaking  of  the  President  last  November,  you 
said: 

"  "But  I  cannot  follow  the  President  In  his 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  this  critical  time. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  m'^ny  of 
us  have  wondered  If  he  is  del.berately  Incit- 
ing us  to  war.' 

"Is  that  still  your  opinion? 

"Mr.  Wnuus.  As  to  the  statement  about 
the  President.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign 
I  made  a  great  many  statements  about  him. 
He  was  my  opponent,  you  know. 

"Senator  Cuuoc.  Tou  would  not  have  said 
anything  about  your  opponent  you  did  not 
think  was  true,  would  you? 

"Mr.  WiLUUx.  Oh.  no;  but  occasionally  In 
moments  of  oratory  In  campaigns  we  all  ex- 
pand a  bit." 

That  was  followed  by  a  protracted  wrangle 
between  Cxjiiik  and  Willkie  In  which  Wlllkie 
bald  he  dldnt  want  to  "rake  over  old  coals'* 
and  have  to  discuss  his  1940  campaign 
speeches  In  general  or  in  particular. 

Wlllkie  was  reminded  that  In  1940  he  had 
■aid  of  Roosevelt  such  things  as  this: 

"He  (P.  D.  R.)  has  secretly  meddled  in  the 
affairs  of  Kurope  and  he  has  even  unscrupu- 
lously encouraged  other  cotintrles  to  hope  for 
more  help  than  we  are  able  to  give." 

WlUklt:  kicked  all  along  at  having  this 
brought  out. 

Tlwn,  on  page  90S.  Senator  Ntb  (Republl- 
ean).  of  North  Dakota,  takes  up: 

"Senator  Nn.  One  more  assertion  at  yours, 
that  of  October  30: 

"  X)n  the  basis  of  his  (that  Is,  Roosevelt's) 
past  performance,  with  pledges  to  the  people, 
you  may  expect  we  will  be  at  war  by  April 
1911.  If  he  is  elected.' 

"Mr.  WnxKB.  Tou  ask  me  whether  or  not 
X  said  that? 

"Senator  Ntx.  Do  you  still  agree  that  that 
might  be  the  case? 

"Mr.  wnxjux.  It  might  be.  It  was  a  bit  of 
campaign  oratory." 

In  brief.  WUlkle  In  October  1940,  In  effect 
accused  Roosevelt  of  the  outrageous  crime 
of  deliberately  leading  America  to  war.  In 
January  1941  he  toeeed  that  ofl  as  "cam- 
paign oratory." 

Those  plain  words  from  the  sworn  record 
cannot  be  mistaken  or  misunderstood.  There 
they  are,  as  spoken  and  recorded. 

Etut,  of  course,  Willkie  never  expected  them 
to  fly  up  and  bite  him  twice.  And  so,  ever 
since  the  original  happening,  he  has  been 
bellowing  that  he  never  said  It,  or  ha  was 
misquoted,  or  misunderstood. 
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HON.  JOHN  ) .  DANAHER 

or  COKJr  tCTKTOT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "fHE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  21 
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{legislative  day  of 
7).  1944 

Mr.  DANAHER.  lb.  President.  In  the 
March  23,  1944,  tssu<  of  the  widely  read 
and  capaWy  edited  1  ew  York  Sun  there 
appeared  an  editoria  entitled  "Does  the 
United  States  Really  Elave  a  Foreign  Pol- 
icy?" Some  of  the  q  oestions  which  have 
been  posed  in  the  ed  torial  are  so  cogent, 
and  the  general  tret  tment  is  such,  that 
for  the  information  rf  the  Senate  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t  lat  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  full  in  t^e  Appendix  of  the 
Recoba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prpted  in  the  Recora, 
as  follows: 
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Moat  of  the  IT  points  with  which  Mr.  Hull's 

memorandum  deals  are  like  the  storied  song 
of  the  katydid  in  that  they  say  such  undis- 
puted things  in  such  a  very  solemn  way.  All 
of  us  are  agreed  that  our  paramount  alms 
must  be  to  defeat  the  enemy  and  look  after 
our  true  national  interests;  that  International 
cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  neighborllness  is  a 
good  thing;  that  political  differences  endan- 
gering peace  among  nations  are  bad  things; 
that  a  workable  system  of  adjudicating  inter- 
national diqiutes  is  desirable;  that  future 
reductions  cd  armaments  must  be  sought  by 
International  arrangement;  that  excessive 
trade  barriers  should  be  avoided;  that  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  nations  under  inter- 
national law  is  admirable  in  principle;  that 
each  nation  should  have  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment It  prefers— -provided  that  it  conducts  its 
Internal  affairs  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  jeop- 
ardize the  peace  of  other  nations;  that  each 
nation  should  mind  its  own  business  and  not 
meddle  very  much  in  the  business  of  its 
neighbor;  that  Uberty  is  worth  fighting  for; 
that  the  advancement  of  dependent  peoples 
should  be  a  prime  care  of  independent  ones. 
But  platitudinous  recital  of  these  truisms 
does  not  get  anybody  very  far  ahead  on  tha 
road  to  practical  solutions  of  the  practical 
problems  of  today,  nor  does  their  reiteration, 
in  language  however  pious,  serve  as  more  than 
the  merest  adumbration  of  a  foreign  policy. 

The  memorandum  did  touch,  but  lightly 
and  hurriedly,  on  the  Moscow  Declaration 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  current  rumor  that  the  Moscow 
Declaration  has  rammed  and  sunk  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  Mr.  Hull  either  has  not  heard 
of  it  or  does  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice. 
It  does  seem  a  little  singtilar.  however,  that 
he  shoiUd  have  dwelt  so  fervently  on  the  At- 
lantic Charter  without  taking  cognizance  of 
questions  raised  about  It  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, to  the  obvious  embarrassment  of  our 
great  and  good  friend.  Prime  Minister 
ChurchUI.  Indeed.  Mr.  Hull's  memorandum 
preceded  by  less  than  a  day  a  statement  by 
the  Prime  Minister  that  further  dariflcationa 
of  that  document  are  necessary  and  that 
this  must  be  a  subject  of  renewed  consulta- 
tion among  the  Allies.  What  everybody  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  most  anxious  to 
know,  of  course,  is  whether  the  Atlantic 
Charter  means  what  It  says  about  the  rights 
of  aU  states,  small  and  large,  or  whether  at 
the  peace  conference  it  is  to  be  interpreted — 
in  respect  of  some  countries — in  a  strictly 
Pickwickian  sense  only.  As  long  as  we  are 
fighting  in  Europe  and  the  President  is  a 
party  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  how  do  we 
stand  on  the  Polish  borders  and  the  Baltic 
states?  Or  do  we  stand  at  all.  despite  the 
charter?  As  long  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  talking  about  our  foreign  policy,  it  doss 
seem  that  he  might  have  taken  a  little  thne 
to  explain  this  Important  matter  to  the 
American  public.  It  was  certahily  not  less 
Important  than  what  he  said  about  spheres 
of  Influence,  supervision  of  aggressor  na- 
tions, and  International  flxiance  after  the  war. 

Has  this  country  really  a  foreign  policy? 
If  so.  nothing  in  the  developments  of  the 
last  10  or  12  years  Indicates  It.  We  scolded 
Mussolini  about  Ethiopia  and  we  scolded 
Hitler  about  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  but 
we  weren't  prepared  to  do  anything  about 
either.  Earlier  we  had  scolded  Japan  about 
Manchuria,  but  did  nothing  about  that.  On 
the  contrary,  we  kept  up  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment toward  Japan — coupled,  however,  with 
finger-shaking  and  stem  admonitions — right 
up  to  Pearl  Harbor  On  October  6.  1937, 
President  Roosevelt  made  the  famous  speech 
at  Chicago  which  was  interpreted  as  threaten- 
tag  a  moral  quarantine  of  aggressor  nations. 
When  a  few — this  newspaper  Included — 
asked  bow  this  was  to  be  made  effective,  wa 
got  no  answer. 


In  a  speech  tt  Boston  on  October  30,  1940— 
1  year  and  37  days  before  Pearl  Harbor- 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

"While  I  am  talking  to  you  fathers  and 
mothers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  it  again 
and  again  and  again.  Your  boys  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars.  They 
are  going  into  training  to  form  a  force  so 
strong  that,  by  its  very  existence,  it  wUl  keep 
the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our  shores. 
Yes;  the  purpose  of  our  defense  is  defense." 

What  kind  of  foreign  policy  was  It  which 
at  the  end  of  October  In  1940  either  could 
net  foresee,  or  else  could  not  control,  foreign 
developments  that  were  to  bring  war  upon  us 
In  D3C2mber  of  1941?  Have  we  today  a  for- 
eign policy  that  wiU  work  better  for  the 
United  States,  say,  m  another  year  and  37 
days  from  the  present  moment? 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  would  truly  like 
to  enlighten  his  countrymen  in  respect  cf 
foreign  policy,  he  might  take  the  public  a 
litue  more  into  the  administration's  con- 
fidence. That  public  would  like  to  know,  for 
e-ample,  Juat  what  was — cr  was  not — agreed 
upon  at  Teheran.  It  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  olT-again-on-again-gone-again 
policy  pursued  in  respect  of  Darlan  is  again 
working  In  respect  of  the  De  GauUe  Commit- 
tee and  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  .and  Mar- 
shal Badogllo.  It  would  like  to  know  what 
apple  cart,  if  any.  Marshal  Stalin  upset  when 
he  granted  recognition  to  the  Badogllo  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  American  people  that 
In  time  of  war  politics  shall  end  at  the 
water's  edge.  We  should  all  be  much  more 
Inclined  to  support  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  if  only  the  administration 
would  some  day  decide  to  tell  us  what  that 
policy  Is.  One  good,  informative  speech, 
such  as  Winston  Churchill  occasionally 
makes  Jn  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
more  effective  to  that  end  than  the  whole 
flood  of  sugary  words  with  which  thus  far 
we  have  had  to  be  content. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or  TEN  N  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  recent  years  I  have  often  called 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  a  new  metal 
and  particularly  to  new  alloys  resulting 
therefrom.  It  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
"wonder  metal  of  World  War  No.  2."  a 
name  it  has  earned  at  least  to  some  de- 
gree.   This  metal  is  beryUium. 

It  aroused  my  interest  back  In  1939, 
v/hen  I  was  a  member  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic   Committee,   and  it 
was  under  investigation  by  that  commit- 
tee.   One  reason  was  because  it  seemed 
to  be  working  wonders  in  engineering 
practice  and  it  was  revolutionary  to  learn 
that  copper  with  a  small  beryllium  con- 
tent could  be  tempered  and  made  as 
hard  as  steel,  that  a  small  amount  of 
this  metal  In  a  copper  alloy  would  in- 
crea.se  the  tensile  strength  more  than 
five  times  and  that  an  alloy  of  beryHium 
and  other  metals  would  produce  springs 
that  would  last  millions  of  times  longer 
than  a  similar  spring  made  of  steel,  vir- 


tually warranting  its  right  to  the  tiUe. 
a  metal  that  never  grows  tired." 
Besides  being  interested  In  this  new 
metal,  for  other  important  reasons  I  also 
felt  alarm.    First.  It  was  alarming  to 
learn  that  there  was  any  group  in  the 
Umted  States  so  well  entrenched  in  its 
metallurgical  activities  as  to  cause  It  for 
purely  selfish  reasons,  to  be  conniving  to 
put  such  a  valuable  war  and  peace  time 
discovery  out  of  the  commercial  running 
because  it  was  tramping  on  the  toes  of 
other  less  eflQcient  alloys.    Second  I  was 
deeply  concerned  that  such  throttling  of 
new  and  valuable  enterprises  were  coun- 
tenanced in  this  country  where  all  are 
supposed  to  be  free  to  develop  new  ideas 
and  industries  without  finding  giants  In 
the  way  when  sufficient  success  enables 
them  to  become  a  competing  factor  in 
any  line  of  business. 

I  have  watched  the  adoption  of  beryl- 
lium and  its  alloys  from  that  time  on.  I 
have  known  when  the  first  piece  of  this 
metal  was  used  by  the  aircraft  industry 
and  I  have  seen  those  uses  expand  until 
today  almost  200  parts  containing  beryl- 
lium are  found  in  every  plane  that  is 
built  for  war  purposes.  Probably  I  do 
not  know  all  of  them  because  many  secret 
uses  have  been  found,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  metal  is  vital  in  radio  application, 
in  gyroscopes  and  In  other  equipment 
where  no  known  metal  will  do  as  well. 

Despite  these  uses  and  the  war  emer- 
gency where  all  should  be  working  for  a 
common  purpose,  the  Beryllium  Corpora- 
tion of  Delaware,  which  made  this  metal 
what  it  Is  today,  has  been  continuously 
stabbed  in  the  back  from  inside  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  from  outside,  until  its 
progress  has  been  slowed  down  and  Its 
efBciency  impaired  because  of  the  fights 
it  has  encountered  from  the  enemy  with- 
in while  it  was  doing  its  part  to  destroy 
the  enemy  from  without. 

While  beryllium  has  been  known  and 
its  value  suspected  for  more  than  100 
years,  it  took  $3,000,000  of  cash,  raised 
from  numerous  American  citizens  and 
spent  judiciously  by  the  management  of 
the  Beryllium  Co.,  before  its  uses  were 
developed  to  a  commercial  stage.  Even 
now  not  a  dollar  has  flowed  back  to  those 
who  furnished  money  to  complete  its  de- 
velopment. Even  now  not  a  dollar  has 
been  earned  by  the  corporation  itself, 
except  in  the  year  1943  when  it  did  break 
out  of  continuous  red  Ink  and  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  show  earnings  if 
given  just  half  a  chance. 

Since  its  uses  became  better  known 
and  the  facts  well  established  that  it  was 
really  a  competitive  metal,  those  op- 
posed to  Its  successful  development  have 
apparently  lost  no  time  in  throwing  ob- 
stacles in  Its  way  and  I  have  heard  so 
many  conflicting,  and  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge erroneous,  reports  about  beryllium 
that     my     suspicions     are     constantly 
aroused  as  to  what  next  would  happen  to 
thwart  Its  progress.    Through  govern- 
mental agencies  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
too  rare  a  metal  to  be  of  any  commercial 
or  military  value.    I  have  heard  at  other 
times  that  it  was  of  such  strategic  value 
that  even  Its  name  should  not  be  men- 
tioned above  a  whisper.   From  still  other 
Government  sources  I  have  heard  and 
read  that  beryl  ore  was  a  drug  on  the 


market  and  if  any  foreign  countries  so 
desired  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  free  exporting  of  this  material. 

While  stories  were  coming  to  me  about 
Its  lack  of  merit,  I  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment invest  several  million  dollars  to 
produce  more  of  these  alloys  and  in- 
stead of  encouraging  the  company,  which 
merited  full  Government  support,  I  have 
seen  its  management  violently  attacked 
as  incompetent  bunglers  and  I  have  seen 
Government  requirements  placed  in  the 
hands  of  totally  Inexperienced  groups 
who  somehow,  someway  got  the  ear  of 
Government  agencies  while  the  parent 
company  was  being  eased  into  the  dis- 
card. 

Truly  It  has  been   a  metal  of  con- 
troversy. 

Such  gyrations  do  not  just  happen, 
but  are  brought  about  as  a  rule  by  some 
selfish  influence  working  in  a  subtle  man- 
ner to  destroy  a  coming  enterprise  for 
ulterior  purposes,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  to  flnd  out  what  is  happening  In 
this  entire  industry,  else  other  new  enter* 
prises  will  lag  If  it  becomes  known  that 
after  fortunes  are  spent  in  process  and 
plant  developments,  no  protection  is 
given  to  those  Aiho  have  carried  the  ball 
to  that  point. 

The  Beryllium  Corporation  discovered 
10  years  ago  that  Germany  was  pretty 
far  advanced  along  this  line  and  that 
patents  were  being   taken  out  in  the 
United  States  by  Siemens  &  Halske  and 
the   Heraeus-Vacuumschmelze,    a    sub- 
sidiary.   These  patents  were  interfering 
with  and  were  competitive  to  similar  dis- 
coveries under  development  here  and  In 
1934  a  contract  was  made  between  the 
American  and  German  concerns,  grant- 
ing to  the  American  company  the  right 
to  use  all  of  the  combined  patents  in  the 
United  States,  and  tnis,  in  fact,  really 
started  the  Beryllium  Corporation  on  its 
way  to  important  commercial  develop- 
ments.   This  contract  was  for  a  period  of 
10  years  and  It  expires  today.    The  con- 
tract, however,  contains  a  clause  to  pro- 
vide for  Its  extension,  by  mutual  consent, 
for  the  life  of  the  patents. 

Our  involvement  in  war  makes  that  ex- 
tension impossible  to  negotiate,  except 
through  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
who  has  now  properly  taken  over  the 
German  interests. 

Congress  has  not  as  yet  adopted  a 
policy  for  the  handling  of  German  pat- 
ents and  the  present  administrative  pol- 
icy seems  to  be  to  issue  none:;clusive 
licenses  to  those  who  desire  them,  thus 
nullifying  any  advantages  or  protection 
further  accruing  to  those  who  have  here- 
tofore practically  exhausted  their  capital 
in  the  laboratory  and  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  recoup  such  invest- 
ments before  being  thrown  into  ruthless 
and  destructive  competition  with  exist- 
ing trusts  and  monopolies  and  with  the 
mushroom  concerns  lacking  the  know- 
how,    all    of    whom    have    cunningly 
awaited  this  opportunity  to  put  us  back, 
probably.  Into  the  bronze  age  when  we 
have  actually  emerged  Into  the  beryl- 
lium age.  . 

I  have  no  quarrel  at  the  moment  with 
the  policy  of  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian, nor  do  I  suggest  that  the  policy 
adopted  Is  all  wrong,  but  I  do  object 
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strenuouaty  In  this  case  to  seeing  the 
AnacoDfda  Copper  Go.  and  its  subsidiary. 
the  Americaa  Braas  Co..  slyly  waiting  at 
the  door  and.  along  with  other  similar 
interests,  grabbing  olT  nonexclusive  11- 
ecana  when  for  many  long  years  that 
very  group  has  been  gvmnlng  for  the  life 
of  this  development  because,  first.  It  will 
less  pounds  of  copper  to  perform 
ua^ul  operations;  and.  second,  be- 
regmrdless  of  the  quantity  of  cop- 
per used  It  will  excel  in  performance 
many  articles  made  of  bronze,  which  is 
an  alloy  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
copper  industry. 

To  prevent  such  a  calamity  ccxxfront- 
ing  the  berylliiun  industry,  which  may 
easily  result  in  snuiSnc  it  out  entirely  or 
burying  it  in  a  heap  of  confusion,  as 
was  the  hope  and  efforts  of  this  saaoe 
group  6  years  ago.  and  to  clarify  its 
standing  in  the  world  and  insure  its 
preservation  for  our  futiire  industrial 
nwidi.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  I 
fed  will  offer  some  lund  of  relief  to  the 
Beryllium  Corporation  and  iwevent  its 
alao^ter  and  annihilation  or  else,  and 
Just  as  bad.  its  being  turned  over  to  a 
monopolistic  group  which  will,  in  my 
opinion,  fall  to  develop  it  for  other  than 
their  selfish  interests  may  elect 

I  feel  sure,  in  the  face  of  this  pending 
legislation,  that  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian will  not  commit  any  irrevocable 
act  aixl  will  hold  matters  in  statics  quo 
until  proper  consideration  is  given  this 
entire  sujject  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee to  which  this  bill  will  be  referred. 
This  country  has  suffered  because  we 
have  had  no  adequate  way  to  encourage 
thoec  who  have  made  revolutionary  dis- 
coveries or  who  nave  valuable  ideas 
worthy  of  development  by  supplying 
Ck)vemment  lund^  for  such  purpoaea, 
It  certainly  behooves  us  to  at  least  see 
that  such  discoveries,  when  important 
taougta  to  pinch  the  toes  of  existing 
aoncqwUes.  should  be  protected  against 
those  who  would,  for  purely  selfish  pur- 
poMt.  try  to  kill  them  aborning. 

I  alM  feel,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  assist 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in  making 
a  fair  and  Just  disposition  of  the  beryl- 
lium contract. 

If  new  metals,  such  as  beryllium,  are 
allowed  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  known 
"killers"  whose  practices  have  heretofore 
been  exposed,  it  will  lose  for  our  Nation 
this  valuable  discovery  and  impede  the 
starting  of  new  and  daring  enterprises — 
which,  alter  all.  have  made  America 
great. 


AsBCfica^t  Answer  to  the  Cvi]  Aerenautics 
Board 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VUCINIA 

Of  THE  HOUSB  OP  RCPRBSXNTATIVSB 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ex- 
tended in  the  Racoea  remarks  on  avia- 
tion in  the  relation  to  aircraft.  These 
exioisions  are  Use  of  Aircraft  in  Con- 


nection With  tiie  Merchant  Marine, 
March  9,  1944.  and  Post- We  r  Air  Trans- 
porUtion,  March  14.  1944. 

I  am  now  extending  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  }n  America's 
Answer  tc  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
As  these  problems  are  so  vital  to  the 
post-war  policies  of  the  Uiited  States, 
I  shall  send  copies  of  these  speeches  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  witl  the  urgent 
request  that  they  be  eonsk  ered  by  the 
State  Department  in  rela  3on  to  our 
post-war  world  with  the  hop  e  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  enabli :  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  mi  et  the  com- 
petition it  faces  in  the  poi  t-war  world 
and  to  overcome  the  terrib  e  handicaps 
which  confront  it  by  reasoL  of  the  poli- 
cies and  interpretations  ( f  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  which  w  my  opinion 
are  so  completely  at  variarce  with  the 
original  intent  of  Congress,  and  with 
the  best  interest  of  its  peopl ;. 
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Foreign  commerce  is  be  ng  diverted 
from  the  American  merchai  t  marine  to 
aeronautical  ccmmercial  cor  ipanies  with 
the  direct  or  indirect  aid  df  our  Gov- 
ernment in  a  manner  which  augurs  dis- 
aster for  the  maritime  Industi  y.  The  mo- 
mentum of  the  political  si.rge  toward 
monopoly  in  international  aviation  is 
having  present  deterrent  effect  on  our 
foreign  trade.  A  baby  indust  ry,  aviation, 
is  gathering  for  Itself  all  tie  new  gifts 
an  admiring  and  indulgent  gi  (vemmcntal 
parent  can  bestow,  and  the  grandfather 
of  otir  foreign  commerce,  tt  e  merchant 
marine.  Is  being  sabotaged  la  efficiently 
as  the  destruction  of  a  singU  ship  by  in- 
imical agents.  A  disservice  t  >  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  be  accomplshed  unless 
immediate  measures  are  new  taken  by 
our  Oovemment  to  prevent  t  le  demise  of 
our  merchant  marine— Ame  lea's  great- 
est single  Instrument  of  f<  reign  com- 
merce and  prime  auxiliary  of  the  Navy  in 
national  defense. 

Prescinding  from,  but  noi  unmindful 
of,  the  general  overall  persp(  ctive  of  our 
foreign  trade  relations  with  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  maritime  in  lustry  notes 
with  apprehension  the  propoi  als  to  allow 
the  resources  of  our  Govemi  lent.  floan- 
cial  and  administrative,  to  le  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  single  iatrtmaent  of 
aviation  to  the  exclusion  o  steamship 
company  participation  in  aeronautics. 

The  question  of  the  merits  of  a  mo- 
nopolistic creature  of  ii  temational 
trade,  im-American  as  It  is  j  n  theory,  is 
secondary  in  importance  to  t  le  fact  tliat 
steamship  companies  have  be  »n  deprived 
of  the  right  to  enter  the  av  ation  field, 
except  imder  most  unfortunite  restric- 
tion limitations,  imposed  rot  by  the 
words  of  a  law  but  by  an  adi  linistrative 
Interpretation  of  a  siu)posedor  alleged 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  a  particu- 
lar section  of  the  cnvil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938.  SecUon  408  (b)  of  that  act  has 
been  applied  by  a  quasi -judic  al  decision 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boird,  which 
grows  In  strength  and  Impoitance  with 
each  passing  day.  that  Congre  3s  intended 
therein  to  rigidly  delimit  pc  rticipation 
by  steamship  companies  in  the  field  of 
aeronautics.  Such  is  not  th)  fact  and 
the  decisions  of  the  Civil  i.eronautics 


Board  in  their  restraint  of  the  maritime 
industry  and  their  refusal  to  recommend 
to  the  President,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
the  issuance  of  certificates  of  conven- 
ience and  necessity,  the  condition  prece- 
dent for  the  right  of  any  person  to  enter 
the  aviation  field,  that  steamship  com- 
panies be  allowed  to  enter  aviation  are 
given  without  citation  of  legal  authority 
for  the  position  taken  by  that  Board.  No 
steamship  company  can,  under  present 
law,  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  our 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and  plead 
their  cause,  untrammeled  by  the  pre- 
judged prejudices  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  with  respect  to  their  right  of 
steamship  participation  in  aviation,  so 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  problem  is  one  of  monopoly 
through  a  chosen  Government-owned  or 
protected  instrument  against  free  enter- 
prise with  the  maritime-  industry  enjoy- 
ing equality  of  treatment. 

History  proves  that  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, plying  trade  routes  through  weather 
fair  and  foul,  under  financial  conditions 
which  would  have  extinguished  the  life 
of  another  industry,  has  built  the  struc- 
ture of  our  foreign  commerce.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
subsidizing  steamship  companies  to  de- 
velop these  routes  which  form  the  source 
of  our  trade  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Common  sense  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  our  National  Government 
would  seek  to  protect  that  which  it  has 
created  rather  than  to  destroy  its  Invest- 
ment In  foreign  commerce  and  national 
security  which  It  has  through  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion nurtured  and  protected.  The  mer- 
chant marine  of  this  country  must  be 
aided,  not  deliberately  harmed.  It  is  In- 
conceivable that  any  department  of  cur 
Government,  legislative  or  executive, 
whether  it  be  the  Department  of  State, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  could  so  close 
its  eyes  to  the  present  disaster  which 
faces  the  merchant  marine  if  It  is  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  aviation,  that 
constructive  planned  assistance  will  not 
be  given  to  the  merchant  marine  In  this 
all-important  criiis  of  its  existence. 
There  will  always  be  ships  on  the  ocean. 
If  they  will  not  be  American  vessels,  due 
to  lack  of  governmental  foresight,  there 
will  be  foreign  shipping  taking  from  our 
shores  the  export  commodities  which  are 
the  life  of  our  national  commerce. 

There  will  be  no  American  ships  car- 
rying American  passengers  under  the 
American  flag  unless  the  American 
maritime  industry  is  allowed  to  carry  its 
own  passengers  irt  its  own  aircraft  in  the 
same  way  foreign  shipowners  are  now 
allowed  to  carry  American  passengers 
and  freight  In  foreign  aircraft  under 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  to  foreign  Interests  by  our  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board — witness  the  K,  L.  M., 
a  Dutch  company,  flying  from  Miami  to 
Ciuticao  and  other  ports  over  routes  de- 
nied American  shipping  interests  who 
have  spent  their  industrial  lives  In  their 
building.  Such  an  un-American  prac- 
tice is  to  be  deprecated.  American  pub- 
lic opinion,  if  It  were  Informed,  would 
express  its  sentiment  that  such  treat- 


ment was.  to  speak  colloquially,  un- 
sportsmanlike, and,  to  speak  economi- 
cally, a  public  financial  fiasco. 

This  problem  is  not  political.  Ameri- 
can public  Interest  demands  protection 
of  its  merchant  marine.  Men  who  do 
not  know  the  intricacies  of  foreign-trade 
development  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  the  merchant  marine  are  certainly 
not  qualified  to  condemn  its  future  by 
refusing  the  maritime  industry  equality 
among  applicants  before  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  for  certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity.    Men  who  know  shipping 


and  the  problems  of  the  industry  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  right  to 
participate  in  aviation  should  be  granted 
steamship  companies. 

There  are  presently  pending  before 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  applications  for 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
filed  by  American  Export  Lines,  Inc., 
Grace  Lines,  Inc.,  Moore-McCormack 
Lines.  Inc.,  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail 
Steamship  Co.,  and  Matson  Navigation 
Co.  These  companies  have  received  the 
following  accrued  operating  differential 
subsidies: 


Company 

Period 

Amount 

Am«>rirt»n  Fxnort  Linos.  Inc ...... 

July  L  1937.  to  June  sn.  1943 

JS.  fi47.  219. 10 

Julv  1.  1937.  to  June  1M2 

3.94U.4A1.01 

July  1,  1H37,  to  June  311.  1943 

4.841.971.66 

Now  York  <t  Cuba  Mail  Stpainshiti  Co       

Julv  1.  1937,  to  June  1942 

1.775.238.61 

Oceanic  Lines  connected  nitb  Matscm  Navigatiun  Co. 

do 

2.  76(1. 948. 12 

Total............................................ 

IS,  9C5, 82S.  SO 

These  subsidies  were  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  maintain  and  protect 
Its  merchant  marine  as  an  Instrument  of 
commerce  and  national  defense.  The  fig- 
ures Indicated  do  not  Include  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies  granted  steam- 
ship companies  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  money — public  funds — was  invested 
in  public  interest,  not  to  help  fester  in- 
dividual companies.  The  broad  question 
of  the  public  interest  must  be  the  answer 
to  the  question,  "Shall  we  allow  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  be  destroyed  by  the  ad- 
ministrative rulings  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
Ucs  Board?" 

There  can  be  but  one  answer.  America 
needs  and  must  have  the  strongest  mer- 
chant marine  In  history,  supplemented 
and  aided  by  such  aircraft  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  Its  position  in  foreign 
commerce.  The  shipping  industry  asks 
no  favors.   It  asks  only  equality  of  right* 


McGref  or  Speaks  in  Behalf  of  Veteraas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
our  duty  as  a  Congress  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  assure  just  and  equal  benefits 
for  those  of  our  armed  forces.  Thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls  are  being  dis- 
charged each  month.  Many  need  hospi- 
talization, many  need  education,  many 
need  homes.  They  need  immediate  at- 
tention and  assistance. 

Being  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1 
I  fully  realize  the  difiBculties  encountered 
when  we  attempt  to  rehabilitate  our- 
selves to  civilian  life  after  service  in  the 
armed  forces. 

We  have  two  bills  before  us  for  con- 
sideration—S.  1767  and  H.  R.  4357— 
which  are  companion  bills  and  known  as 
bill  of  rights  for  veterans  which  I  think 
Incorporate  the  findings  of  careful  in- 
vestigation and  thorough  study.  I  be- 
lieve these  bills  will  be  of  great  aid  to 
the  returning  veterans  and  I  respect- 


fully urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  and  pas- 
sage as  soon  as  possible. 

The  records  will  show  that  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  all  equitable  legisla- 
tion providing  just  and  reasonable  ben- 
efts  for  our  fighting  men  and  women  of 
all  wars,  as  well  as  for  their  dependents, 
and  I  hope  that  when  the  committee  has 
hearings  on  these  two  bills — S.  1767  and 
H.  R.  4357 — relative  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2,  the  committee  will  also  give 
some  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Let  us  give  immediate  aid 
to  these  groups  of  patriotic  citizens. 


Farm  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twsday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  SFARKBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
news  story  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times.  It  is  a  story  of 
farm  security  brought  about  by  the  farm 
tenant  purchase  program  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  is  just  one 
more  case  in  Justification  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  article  follows: 

After  an  appropriate  program  at  Florence 
State  Teacbers'  College  recently  Thomas  B. 
Chestnut,  district  supervisor  for  Farm 
Security  Admlni-tratlon,  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Orady  K.  Hammond,  of  Lauderdale 
County,  their  farm  mortgage  to  the  amount 
of  $4,217.  This  farm  Is  located  in  Grassy 
community  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lauder- 
dale County.  The  opportunity  for  the  Ham- 
monds to  own  this  farm  hcAne  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Bat^khead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  an  act  which  authorizes  the  making  of 
loans  to  worthy  tenant  farmers  who  cannot 
otherwise  finance  the  purchase  of  a  family- 
sized  farm.  These  loans  cover  not  only  the 
purchase  price  of  the  land  but  they  also  set 
up  at  the  same  time  funds  to  cover  cost  of 
construction  of  whatever  farm  buildings  are 
needed. 


Payments  are  made  on  the  variable  plan, 
that  means  on  the  basis  cf  Income  after  all 
necessary  expenses  are  deducted.  The  Ham- 
monds liquidated  their  entire  debt  in  3 
years. 

When  Mr.  Hammond  moved  on  his  farm  In 
1940  he  had  two  good  mules,  one  cow,  two 
heifers,  a  wagon  and  plow  tools — all  paid  for. 
However,  he  needed  a  crop  loan  of  9400  to 
finance  his  year's  operations.  Now  only  3 
years  later,  his  farm  is  clear  of  mortgage; 
he  owns,  besides  his  team,  a  tractor  and 
equipment,  an  automobile,  feed  and  seed  and 
livestock  worth  over  $4,000.  How  has  Mr. 
Hammond  made  such  progress?  By  hard 
work,  good  management,  and  the  opportunity 
to  get  proper  financing  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, as  furnished  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration.  The  Hammond  family  has 
contributed  immensely  to  the  war  effort  in 
the  production  of  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  hogs, 
and  peanuts.  His  farm  operations  have 
earned  for  him  41  units  and  he  Is  planning 
to  Increase  the  production  of  specific  food 
crops  so  vitally  needed  to  win  the  war. 

Lauderdale  County  has  108  farmers  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Bankhcad-Jones  Act  and  have  pur- 
chased family-sized  farms.  The  near  future 
wUl  find  others  in  the  county  achieving  the 
goal  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  are  enjoying 
today. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the 
mortgage  to  Mr.  Hammond  a  short  program 
was  conducted  at  Florence  State  Teachers' 
College,  March  11.  'vhen  talks  were  made  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Keller,  president;  W.  Herschel  Walker, 
county  superintendent  of  education:  A.  H 
Barnett,  county  agent,  and  M.  Thornton, 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture  at  Lexington 
High  School. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  the  first  Lauderdale 
County  client  of  P.  S.  A.  to  retire  his  In- 
debtedness in  full;  the  first  in  the  State  was 
a  Limestone  County  farmer,  who  achieved 
that  distinction  last  year.  However,  Mr. 
Hammond  is  the  second  farmer  In  the  Slate 
to  reach  that  greatly  desired  goal. 


After  They  Leave  the  Fox  Holct 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  BCAasACHUBrrT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28. 1944 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congbes- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  entitled  "After  They 
Leave  the  Fox  Holes,"  which  appeared 
in  the  March  18.  1944.  issue  of  The  Pilot, 
published  in  Boston,  Mass.: 

AFTER  THET  LEAVE  THE  FOX  HOUBI 

Fathers  and  mothers  have  every  right  to 
feel  optimistic  about  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  sons  in  the  service.  It  Is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  never  was  so  sincere' and 
earnest  an  effort  made  to  provide  soldiers 
with  the  solace  which  religion  signifies.  In 
the  service,  religious  opportunities  vary  with 
times  and  places.  But  parents  may  feel 
reasonably  esiured  that.  If  their  sons  were 
well  grounded  In  religious  principle  before 
they  left  home,  they  will  not  drift  away— the 
church  will  follow  them  to  camp,  cross  the 
ocean  with  them,  and  accompany  them  into 
combat  areas. 

But  it  is  well  to  face  sober  realities.    In 

the   opinion   of    an    experienced   Air   Force 

chaplain,  an  afternoon  in  a  fox  hole  will  not 

i   inevitably  convert  an  atheist  into  a  bcUevex. 


t'l 
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Be  BotM  that  many  aoldten  turn  to  re- 
ligion when  they  learn  that  a  dangero\u 
Mhrance  has  been  ordered.  But  "you  dont 
flad  ttas  Hune  religious  seal  or  desire  to  learn 
after  the  danger  has  passed  and  the  soldier  Is 
again  safe  in  camp." 

80  the  formula,  "there  were  no  atheists 
tn  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan,"  needs  definition. 

In  the  proximate  danger  of  death  every 
•ane  man  Is  serious.  He  sees  things  In  pro* 
portion.  The  money  in  his  pockets  Is  worth 
nothing:  he  cannot  take  so  much  as  a  penny 
with  him.  His  decorations,  the  acclaim  of 
his  fellows — at  this  moment  they  are  worth- 
leas,  too.  Then  he  realizes  the  infinite  value 
of  the  prayers  he  found  so  little  time  to  say, 
of  the  mranly  virtues  he  cultivated  so  ungen- 
•rausly.  He  is  rich,  like  the  farmer  of  the 
parable,  in  things  that  do  not  count,  because 
"this  night  do  they  require  thy  soul  of  thee." 

Then  the  peril  passes.  This  money,  which 
he  learned  briefly  to  despise.  Is  valid  currency 
In  the  world  to  which  he  returns.  His  posi- 
tion njeans  something  once  again;  men  re- 
apact  It  and  want  it  for  themselves;  their 
anvy  warms  him. 

Can  any  man  stand  in  the  shadow  of  death 
and  remain  agnostic  or  atheist?  Evading  a 
direct  answer,  we  can  at  least  offer  this  com- 
ment :  Many  of  such  "conversions"  fade  with 
the  danger  which  inspired  them.  The 
atheist  In  a  fcx  hole  is  very  liable  to  lapse 
Into  atheism  when  he  leaves  his  fox  hole. 

"niis  priest-chaplain  has  the  highest  respect 
for  American  soidiers.  B\rt  he  finds  them  re- 
ligiously Illiterate. 

80  the  sound,  inescapable  conclusion  is 
this:  Generally  speaking,  Army  life  will 
not  effect  your  boy's  conversion  to  religion. 
But  If  he  left  ycur  home  well  instructed, 
he  has  formed  a  strong  affirmative  habit. 
He  will  encounter  temptations.  But  the 
priest  Is  accessible.  You  have  a  reasonable 
guaranty  that  your  patent  work  as  par- 
ents, done  in  the  years  when  your  boy  played 
with  toy  drums  and  leaden  soldiers,  wUl  bear 
fruit.  He  will  come  back  to  you  a  stronger, 
manlier  Christian  than  when  you  bade  him 
good-bye. 


TIm  One-HoaM  L«fulatare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  MELAWASS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Our- 
rxTl  has  requested  that  I  ask  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  the  reprint  of  an  article  on 
the  subject,  The  One-House  Leflalature. 
by  the  Honorable  Oeorge  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  appearing  in  The  Annals  of 
The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  for  SepUmber  1935,  which 
waa  placed  in  the  Riooao  on  October  13, 
IMl.  by  the  lau  Hon.  Charlee  L.  McNary. 

Hmn  Mng  no  objecUon,  the  article 
wu  oMtaMd  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoto, 
aa  foUowi: 


Tn  Orn'Mooae 

(■y  Oaorfa  W.  Morris) 

Aatudf  of  the  history  of  eivlliaatUm  will 
aeavtaea  any  student  of  foremment  that 
tlM  Isglalature  has  eoma  Into  existanoe  as  a 
curb  upon  the  power  of  royalty.  OrlflnaUy 
there  were  no  leclalatures.  As  the  people 
betUr  echieated  and  as  dvlllaatlon 
vanotu  methods  and  means  were 
to  curb  the  power  of  the  king  and 


In  government. 

various  de* 

with  varying 

Eventuilly  the  legisla- 


centi  rles 
triid 


ass  mbli 
wha  tever. 


lito 


aid 


to  give  the  people  some  volot 
Gradually,  through  the 
vices  were  Invented  and 
degrees  of  success, 
ttire  came  into  existence. 

The    first   assemblies    whl4h 
semblance   to  a  legislature 
gether  by  the  king,  ustially 
of  advising  with  the  monarcl 
he  could  preserve  all  his 
demands  of  his  people  wh( 
fied   and  who  were 
tyrannical    acts.     These 
representative  functions 
what  the  king  desired,  and 
their  services   were   termina 
semblles  were  composed,  of 
bodies,   but   they   had   no 
democracy  would  confer  upoi 
it  Is  now  understood 
semblles,  under  various  name^ 
some   legislative   functions 
had  some   degree   of 
selection.    They  gravitated 
one    representing   nobility 
other  representing  the  peopl 

KMGUSH   AND  AMOUCAN    I,B01SIAtTV«   STaVCTtmB 

In  England,  one  group  be  ame  known  as 
the  House  of  Lords,  represent  jig  the  nobility 
and    people    of    wealth;    the 
known  as  the  House  of  Comr  ions,  represent 
Ing  the  common  people.    Othfr  countries  had 
very  similar  experiences. 

Although  the  American  ccfonlsts  rebelled 
against  Great  Britain  and  fo^ed  a  govern 
ment  of  their  own,  stlil,  in 
new  government  they  used  thje  mother  coun 
try  as  a  model.  At  that  tine  England  was 
governed  by  a  Parliament  ccDsistlng  of  two 
houses,  the  House  of  Lords  ai  id  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  one  of  these 
same  jurisdiction.  The  HouM 
ever,  owed  no  responsibility 
Its  members  were  appointed 
King.  The  two  Houses  of  Paillament.  there 
fore,  represented  two  classes  c  r  people.  They 
obtained  their  offices  from  entirely  different 
sources.  The  members  of  th4 
mons  received  their  source  of 


had   any  re- 
were   called   to- 
for  the  purpose 
as  to  how  best 
authority  from  the 
were   dissatls- 
complal^lng  of  alleged 
ies   had   no 
They  did 
f  they  did  not, 
ed.     These   as- 
( curse,  of  single 
fynctlon    that   a 
a  legislature  as 
Gra^Xially  these  as- 
began  to  have 
ind   the   people 
partici  jation    in   their 
two  groups, 
wealth,   the 


House  of  Com- 
power  from  the 
common  people,  while  the  iiembers  of  the 


House  of  Lords  received  their 
the  King.     Thus  constituted, 


that  one  would  be  a  check  upon  the  other. 


prevent  either 
Ing  any  undue 


and  the  arrangement  would 
one  of  these  classes  from  get 
advantage  In  government. 

When  our  forefathers  adopled  the  Consti- 
tution, they  placed  the  legls  ative  function 
in  a  Congress  divided  Into  tw  >  branches,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  1  Representatives 
Provision  was  made  for  the  Section  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  tl  le  people  them 


selves.    That  is  the  only  plac4 


tutlon,  as  originally  agreed  u  X)n.  where  the 


people  had  a  direct  voice  and 
lection  of  any  Federal  ofBclal 


made  that  the  legislatures  sti  ould  select  the 


Senators.  In  the  main  it  vrm 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
of  Commons,  should  reprsssnt 


that  the  Senate  should  be  elected  from  the 


wealthy,  aristocratic  cli 


U 


aristocracy.  This  remained  tl  e  fundsmental 
isw  for  mors  than  a  century,  when  the  peo< 
pis  amended  the  Oonstltutloi  k  and  provided 
for  the  direct  slsotton  of  Anators  by  the 
p«>pls. 

It  Is  worthy  of  not*  tn  this  Connection  that 
Orsat  Britain,  as  har  paeela  ba  f  baeoma  mora 
damoeratio  tn  tbatr  Idaaa  tt  govsmmant, 
has  gradually  talMB  away  froi  a  tba  Sottsa  of 


houses  had  the 
of  Lords,  how- 
to  the  people, 
for  life  by  the 


authority  from 
It  was  supposed 


In  the  CoQstl- 


vote  In  the  se- 
Provislon  was 


Intended  that 
like  the  House 
the  people  and 


represent  ths 


authority.    In 
•bom  of  prsc- 


Lords  most  of  Its  laglalaUya 
ten  the  Rotisa  of  Lords  waa 
tieally  sU  lu  laglslattfa  funct  ons,  and  today 
Great  Brlteln,  for  all  praetk  »1  purposes,  is 
operating  under  a  imlcamars  or  ons-hotisa 
Isglslaturs.  It  Is  important  t  lerafora  to  ob- 
serve that  the  pattern  tisad  by  our  fore- 
fathers  in  the  formation  of  01  ir  Government 
has  been  abandoned  by  the  n  other  country. 
We  stui  adhere  to  the  andant  orm.  whUe  tha 
substance  of  Isglslativa  autb  >rlty  baa  baan 


-;r 


entirely  changed  by  the  country  after  which 
we  modeled  our  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions. 

UmCAMXaAL    FEDESAL    LCGISLATtTRX    IMPOSSnLa 

In  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  one-house 
legislature  by  our  States,  I  am  often  asked 
why  I  do  not  advocate  a  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  providing  for  a  one-house 
legislature.  To  this  question  there  Is  an  easy 
answer.  Regardless  of  the  merits  or  the  de- 
merits of  a  one-house  legislature  as  compared 
with  a  two-house  legislature.  It  Is  Impossible 
under  present  conditions  to  secure  a  one- 
house  Federal  legislature. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  each  State,  regardless  of  size  or 
population,  shall  have  two  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  gives  to  all 
smaller  States  an  advantage  over  the  larger 
and  more  populous  States  in  the  Senate. 
Delaware,  with  Its  small  area  and  compara- 
tively small  population,  is  entitled  to  as  great 
representation  In  the  Senate  as  Is  New  York. 
Little  New  Mexico,  having  a  vast  territory  but 
not  enough  population  to  entitle  it  to  two 
Members  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  la 
equal  In  the  Senate  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  have,  before  it  can  be 
submitted,  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate 
and  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  smaller  and  less  populous  States,  which 
under  our  Constitution  have  an  advantage 
in  the  Senate,  vastly  outnumber  the  more 
populotis  States.  It  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility to  secure  a  two-thirds  vote  in  either 
House  to  submit  the  necessary  constitutional 
amendment.  But  even  If  such  an  amend- 
ment  were  submitted,  it  would  require  ap- 
proval by  three-fourths  of  the  State  leglsla- 
ttires  to  make  it  effective,  and  it  can  easily  be 
seen  that  securing  such  approval  would  be 
an  absolute  Impossibility.  It  Is  therefore 
only  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  such  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment. 

DtTPtJCATION   or  LICISLATIVI  BHANCHXS 

Members  of  the  two  branches  of  our  State 
legislatures  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States  and  from  the  same  class  of 
people  and  are  given  the  same  legislative 
authority.  There  is  no  division  anywhere 
in  the  Union  along  aristocratic  lines,  and 
there  Is  no  qualification  of  wealth  or  prop- 
erty. There  is  no  reason  to  give  the  two 
branches  of  our  State  legislatures  the  same 
authority  to  do  the  same  thing,  where  they 
possess  the  same  qualifications  for  office  and 
where  the  work  of  the  two  bodies  is  identical. 
Our  legislative  system  provides,  insofar  aa 
the  legislatures  are  concerned,  that  the  work 
shall  be  done  twice,  requiring  identical  ac- 
tion by  each  branch,  although  each  branch 
has  the  same  jurisdiction.  Such  unreason- 
able and  Illogical  action  is  not  required  In 
any  other  governmental  activity. 

This  illogical  procedure  Is  well  Illustrated 
by  what  happens  in  our  courts  of  justice.  A 
eaas  In  court  msy  involve  a  lifetime  of  sav- 
ings. It  msy  Involve  the  liberty  of  ons  or 
mors  of  the  litigants.  It  may  even  Involve 
hximan  life.  But,  however  important  may  ba 
ths  isius,  It  Is  unnecessary  to  hsvs  mora 
than  ons  tnal.  Under  ths  guidance  snd  con- 
trol of  ths  presiding  judge,  sach  aids  offers 
all  ths  eUdanes  daamsd  ImporUnt  or  rsla- 
yant,  Whan  all  tba  sndanca  U  in,  ths  attor- 
nays  argua  tba  ease  to  tba  jury.  When  tba 
argument  U  over,  tba  judgs  Instnieu  the 
jury.  Ths  jury  retires,  snd  after  dalibaration, 
rsndars  a  yardlet.  Tba  judge  renders  judg- 
ment upon  thla  verdict.  This  determlnstlon 
of  the  tssus  Is  then  settled.  It  Is  ended,  un- 
Isss  ths  jury  or  the  juigs  haa  violated  soma 
constitutional  provision.  In  which  ease  tha 
eutlre  trial  Is  set  aslds  and  held  for  naught 
by  the  appellate  court. 

This  same  check  would  exist  In  legislative 
matters  if  we  had  ths  ons-housa  laflalature. 
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If  the  legislature  c::ceedcd  its  constitutional 
authority  in  the  enactment  of  any  law,  it 
would  be  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
There  would  also  exist  the  veto  power  of  the 
Governor  and  referendum  provisions  of  the 
State  constitution,  so  that  the  people  could 
by  such  referendum  nullify  any  law  passed 
by  the  one-house  legislature,  as  they  have 
the  power  to  do  now. 

PIUSENT   LECISUITIVZ   PBOCEOtTRE 

Let  mc  illustrate  the  method  of  passing 
laws  by  a  two-house  legislature. 

A  bill  is  introduced,  let  us  say,  in  the  House 
and  by  the  House  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, whereupon  the  commltttee  holds  hear- 
ings at  which  all  persons  interested  on  either 
side  of  the  controversy  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  When  the  hearings  are  finished, 
the  committee  debates  the  question  in  all  its 
phases.  After  it  has  concluded  its  considera- 
tion and  deliberation,  it  reports  the  bill  to 
the  House.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
bill  comes  up  for  discussion  and  debate.  All 
Members  of  the  House  have  the  right  to  be 
heard.  The  bill  is  argued  in  all  Its  phases, 
and  then  the  House  votes  upon  it.  If  the  bill 
is  passed,  the  House  sends  It  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  refers  it  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee, and  everybody  again  has  the  right  to 
be  heard.  As  a  rule,  the  same  people  who 
have  been  heard  by  the  House  committee 
come  again  at  their  own  expense  and  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  their  time  and  are  heard  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  After  they  have  exhausted 
the  subject  again,  the  Senate  committee  con- 
siders it  and  deliberates  upon  it.  Then  they 
report  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  and  there  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  debate  it.  They  con- 
sider it  from  all  angles.  They  go  over  prac- 
tically the  same  ground  that  has  been  gone 
over  by  the  Hoxise.  Perhaps  they  amend  it 
In  some  particular,  and  In  this  form  they  pass 
the  bill. 

The  bill  is  then  returned  to  the  House  for 
action  upon  the  Senate  amendments  and, 
usually,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  House  re- 
jects the  Senate  amendments,  and  the  bill  is 
sent  to  conference.  Practically  all  legisla- 
tion over  which  there  is  any  controversy 
goes  to  a  conference  committee.  The  con- 
ferees, usually  three  from  the  House  and 
three  from  the  Senate,  take  up  the  bill  for 
consideration.  Aa  a  rule  their  deliberations 
are  held  behind  closed  doors.  There  Is  no 
roll  call.  There  la  no  provision  of  law  for  a 
record  of  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference committee.  The  conference  commit- 
tee perhaps  writes  a  new  bill.  The  conferees 
modify  It  without  any  hearings,  without  any 
publicity,  and  without  any  record  vote.  If 
they  agree,  they  report  It  to  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  conference  bill  comes  up  In  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  It  must  be  voted  up  or  dcwn 
without  amendment.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  amendment  of  a  conference  bill.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  may  find  In 
It  provisions  which  they  think  are  wrong. 
They  cannot  move  to  strike  them  out.  If 
good  provisions  have  been  left  out  by  the 
conference  committee  they  cannot  move  to 
Insert  them.  They  must  accept  the  evil  in 
order  to  get  the  good.  If  they  want  to  reject 
ths  evil,  they  rotist  Ukswlss  reject  the  good. 
This  plsces  ths  Msmbers  of  ths  House  and 
the  Senste  in  a  very  unfavorable  snd  unfair 
light.  Modlflcstlons  or  ehangss  in  a  bill, 
which  hsvs  besn  mads  without  public  discus- 
sion, without  ths  knowledge  of  the  public, 
without  any  roll  call,  and  without  any  record, 
must  bs  approved  as  a  wbols  or  dtsapprovsd 
as  a  whole.  If  the  House  or  tha  fanate  rsjset 
ths  eonfersncs  report  it  foas  again  to  con- 
ference, snd  In  the  last  days  of  a  session 
aapaclslly,  this  means  death  to  the  bill. 

THEOBT  AWO  FBACTIO 

It  Is  contended  by  those  who  oppose  the 
one-house  leglslsture  that  rules  could  be  made 
for  governing  a  conference  committee  by 
which  a  record  could  be  kept  of  Its  proceed- 
ings and  by  which  the  proceedings  could  take 


place  in  public.  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  power  of  the  conference  committee  to 
write  any  provisions  into  any  bill  can  also  be 
restricted  by  parliamentary  rules. 

In  theory,  under  general  parliamentary 
law,  the  conference  committee  is  limited  In 
its  jurisdiction  to  actual  disagreements  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  In  the  Federal  Con- 
gress the  rules  of  the  respective  bodies  pro- 
vide that  if  a  conference  committee  writes 
any  provision  into  a  bill  that  is  not  in  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  bill,  or  strikes  out 
any  provision  which  is  in  the  same  form  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  will  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  Similar  rules  prevail  in  some 
of  the  State  legislatures;  but  I  understand 
that  the  conference  committee  is  not  thus 
limited  in  a  great  many  of  the  legislatures, 
and  the  practice  often  is  to  write  an  entirely 
new  bill.  In  fact.  It  often  happens  that  one 
House  strikes  out  all  of  the  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserts  an  entirely  new 
bill.  Of  course,  the  effect  of  this  is  to  put 
the  entire  bill  into  conferenoe. 

These  parliamentary  provisions  are  often 
the  means  of  defeating  legislation.  Points 
of  order  are  made  on  conference  reports,  and 
if  the  point  is  st:£tained,  the  bill  goes  back  to 
conference.  Thus  delay  takes  place,  and  de- 
lay often  results  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  legislation,  in  the  end  bringing  about 
just  the  situation  that  is  desired  by  the  lob- 
byists who  are  trying  to  defeat  the  legislation. 

It  would  be  possible,  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  perhaps  by  statute,  to  provide 
that  conference  committees  shotild  do  their 
work  in  public,  and  that  a  record  shovQd  be 
had  of  their  proceedings.  This,  however,  has 
never  been  done,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  No  public  record  of  the 
work  of  any  conference  committee,  either  in 
the  Federal  Congress  or  in  any  State  legisla- 
ture, has  ever  been  made  or  kept.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  attempt  ever  will  be  made  to 
keep  such  a  record,  because  it  wo\ild  at  onpe 
show  to  the  public  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee is  in  reality  a  third  house,  and  that 
It  Is  the  most  powerful  one  of  the  three. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  also,  that  a  con- 
ference committee  Is  not  under  the  control 
of  either  one  of  the  Houses.  Either  House 
can  control  to  a  degree  its  own  conferees,  but 
neither  one  of  them  alone  can  adopt  any 
rules  that  will  result  In  any  control  of  the 
conferees  of  the  other  House. 

I  am  not  objecting  to  the  conferenec  com- 
mittee in  any  legislature  consisting  of  two 
Houses,  because  I  know  of  no  other  method 
that  has  ever  been  devised  that  can  handle  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  Hoxises.  I  do 
not  object,  either,  to  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence report  cannot  be  amended.  If  amend- 
ments were  permitted,  such  procedure  would 
nullify  the  real  Intent  of  a  conference  com- 
mittee and  would  make  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  absolutely  Impossible. 
There  \a  no  way  to  get  rid  of  a  conference 
committee  and  its  necessary  evils  except  by 
the  establishment  of  a  one-house  leglslsturs. 

CONTtOL  BT  iPKXAL  UrmZSTS 

In  a  one-hovus  leglslsture  there  would  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  conference  conimlttee. 
There  would  be  no  stich  thing  as  legUlstion 
In  ths  dark  or  legislation  without  a  public 
record.  Opponents  of  tba  onc-bouae  Isglsla- 
turs claim  that  a  two-house  Isglslaturs  makss 
It  niors  difficult  for  special  Interests  and  mo- 
nopolies to  control  leglslstlon  thsn  would  bs 
ths  case  with  a  ons-houss  legislature.  Bx- 
parlsnca  shows  ssactlj  ths  revsrss  to  bs  trus. 
It  must  bs  obsanrsd  that  spaclsl  intarsste. 
monopolies,  and  eomblnatlons  do  not  as  a 
nils  propose  laglalatUm.  They  are  Interested 
in  tha  pratantion  of  Isglsistlon  which  in  any 
way  restricts  or  modifies  their  powers,  and 
they  employ  shrewd  and  often  corrupt  lobby- 
ists to  defeat  any  legUlstion  to  which  they 
object. 

To  prevent  leglslstlon  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
control  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  All 
that  Is  necessary  Is  to  prevent  action  by  either 


House,  or,  what  is  much  easier.  If  the  bill  is 
In  conference — and  it  usually  is — to  control 
the  conference  committee.  Lobbyists  are  ex- 
perts in  such  procedure.  Where  there  is  no 
public  record  and  no  way  to  tell  just  what 
happens,  they  are  able  to  handle  the  con- 
ference committee  so  as  to  prevent  action. 
Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  done. 

A  conference  committee  of  six,  let  us  as- 
sume, has  been  appointed  on  some  bill. 
Three  of  the  members  are  uppolnted  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  three  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  of  the  Senate.  In  order  to  get 
any  agreement  out  of  a  conference  committee, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  conferees  must 
agree  to  the  same  identical  provisions.  The 
three  members  from  the  House  control  the 
House  vote  in  the  conference  committee. 
The  three  members  from  the  Senate  control 
the  Senate  vote. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  action  la 
to  be  able  to  control  two  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees or  two  of  the  House  conferees.  Fither 
will  prevent  an  agreement,  or  result  m  the 
laying  down  of  conditions  which  will  neces- 
sitate an  agreement  along  lines  desired  by 
the  two  objecting  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  These  two  members  can  insist 
on  putting  Into  the  conference  bill  tho^e  pro- 
visions which  are  satisfactory  to  them,  and 
can  bring  about  the  rejection  of  other  pro- 
visions which  are  not  satisfactory  ro  them. 
Thus,  either  we  have  no  conference  report, 
in  which  case  the  bill  is  dead,  or  we  have  a 
conference  report  with  a  modified  bill  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  monopoly  opposing  the 
original  bill. 

Btrt  this  is  not  the  only  place  where  special 
Interests  can  prevent  legislation.  If,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  they  are  able  to 
control  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  Influence  and  sometimes  actually 
control  the  appointment  of  all  conference 
committees.  It  Is  a  well-recognized  fact  that 
at  the  beginning  of  almost  every  legislature 
there  is  a  contest  over  the  election  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  public  as  a  rule 
does  not  know  all  the  in's  and  out's  of  the 
controversy  and  does  not  often  understand 
what.  If  any,  agreements  have  been  made  in 
secret  that  have  brought  about  the  election 
of  some  particular  individual  as  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

We.  see,  therefore,  that  special  interests 
desiring  to  control  legislation  In  a  two-body 
house  have  several  opportunities  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose:  First,  by  control  of  the 
Senate:  second,  by  control  of  the  House; 
third,  by  control  of  two  members  of  the  con- 
ference conunlttee  representing  the  House: 
fourth,  by  control  of  two  members  of  the 
conferenoe  conunlttee  representing  the  Sen- 
ate; fifth,  by  control  of  the  Speaker;  and 
sixth,  by  control  pf  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate. 

AOVANTAOia  or  ONX-HOtTSX  LSOULATURE 

Nothing  Of  this  kind  could  happen  in  a 
one-house  legislature.  There  would  be  no 
such  thing  ss  shifting  responsibility  from  the 
House  to  the  Senate,  or  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House.  There  would  be  no  such  thing  aa 
shifting  responsibility  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. There  would  be  no  importance  st- 
tached  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker.  After 
the  bill  hsd  been  introduced  snd  considered 
by  the  committee,  sfter  bearings  had  been 
held,  after  the  subject  had  been  exhausted 
In  ths  ons-housa  leglslsture,  s  vote  woitld  ba 
taken.  Any  amendment  which  might  be  of- 
fered would  there  be  fully  discussed  snd 
votsd  upon.  Ths  vots  would  bs  tn  ths  open. 
Pitiless  publicity  would  rslgn  supreme. 

Constituents  of  every  member  would  know 
next  morning  when  they  read  the  papers,  or 
that  afternoon  when  they  heard  the  radio, 
just  what  the  record  of  their  public  servant 
was.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  follow  tha 
action  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  then  tha 
conference  committee.  The  constituents, 
without  any  great  effort,  would  be  able  to  see 
and  understand  every  legislative  step  which 
took  place.    Not  only  would  they  be  able  to 
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ponlsh  the  unworthy  serrant.  but  they  would 
also  be  able  to  reward  the  one  who  had  been 
faithful.  And  we  should  realize  that  not  only 
Is  It  Important  that  we  punish  public  ser- 
vants  who  hare  failed  to  do  their  duty,  but 
we  should  be  equally  anxioiis  to  reward  those 
who  have  done  their  duty.  With  a  one- 
house  legislature  the  roUn  would  be  able  to 
do  this  without  any  difficulty,  whereas  It  Is 
almost  Impoesible  to  do  either  tmder  the 
two-house  legislative  qystem. 

It  la  perfectly  apparent,  therefore,  that  In- 
stead of  one  house  being  a  check  upon  the 
other,  the  double-barreled  system  Is  a  shield 
for  corruption,  concealing  the  record  of  xm- 
worthy  representatives,  making  It  Impossible 
for  a  critical  public  to  know  Just  what  the 
record  Is.  In  every  two-house  legislature, 
after  the  close  of  the  session.  If  we  post  the 
checks  and  balances  we  shall  find  that  the 
politicians  have  the  checks  and  the  special 
interests  have  the  balance. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  also,  that 
the  one-house  legislature  would  save  vast 
sums  of  money  td  the  taxpayers.  This  wovild 
be  done  even  though  we  increase  (which  In 
most  cases  we  should  do)  the  salary  of  the 
Individual  legislator.  In  many  cases  we 
could  double  the  salary  of  the  Individual 
legislator  and  still  save  large  amounts  of 
money  on  the  salary  Item  alone. 

~  ntaXSPONSIBLI    I.KISLATIOir 

But  this  item  of  expense  Is  probably  one  of 
the  least.  The  truth  Is,  there  arc  a  thousand 
W^  in  which  a  legislature  will  appropriate 
■oney  for  different  political  Jobs  In  a  two- 
hoOM  teglaUture.  which  are  deemed  neces- 
sary, especially  If  the  members  are  elected  on 
a  partisan  basis.  The  closing  days  of  a  legis- 
lature in  practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
disclose  most  disgraceful  practices  In  the 
matter  of  making  laws  for  the  government  of 
our  people.  Conference  committees  come  In 
every  few  hours;  members  know  that  If  a  con- 
ference bill  Is  defeated  In  the  late  days  of  a 
session,  it  will  mean  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  legislation.  The  Inclination  always  Is 
then  to  vote  for  the  conference  report.  In 
tela  way.  Jokers  Innumerable  get  into  our 
*•"■•  Laws  which  the  people  of  a  State  want 
^^are  either  omitted  entirely  or  couched  in  such 
language,  sometimes  purposely,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  hold  them  unconstitu- 
tional. Laws  which  the  people  want,  which 
have  been  passed  by  one  house,  are  indefi- 
nitely postponed  or  otherwise  defeated  In  th« 
other  house,  without  a  record  vote. 

Thus  the  track*  of  unworthy  legislators  are 
eovsrsd  up  and  no  public  record  made.  Log- 
rolling and  the  shifting  of  responsibility  from 
MM  house  to  the  other  is  a  very  common  oc- 
eorrencs.  Nothing  of  this  kind  could  occur 
iB  a  one-houss  taglsUture.  Greater  deliber- 
ation would  take  place,  and  yet  less  time 
would  be  consumed,  if  we  take  into  consid- 
eration the  time  spent  In  the  two  houses  and 
also  in  the  conference  committee. 

BesponslbUity  always  makes  a  person  mors 
oeoberate.  more  logical,  and  more  careful. 
The  same  Individual  would  be  a  much  better 
li^alator  tn  a  one-house  legislature,  where 
responsibility  could  not  be  shifted  and  where 
every  official  act  must  be  performed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  than  in  a  two-ho\is« 
legislature,  where  all  kinds  of  opportimltlea 
are  offered  to  shift  his  responsibility,  to  share 
It  with  others,  or  to  conceal  his  official  acts 
from  the  public  gase. 

■XPiaiaNcs  or  othbi  coumuzs 
There  Is  no  more  reason  for  a  SUte  to  have 
two  branches  of  its  legislature  than  there  is 
for  a  wagon  to  have  five  wheels.  The  experi- 
ence of  our  neighbor  to  the  north  demon- 
strates that  the  one-house  legislature  has 
given  eminent  satisfacUon.  The  Dominion 
olCanada  conUins  nine  Provinces.  All  these 
Provinces  except  one  have  one-house  legisla- 
tures. They  have  found  that  they  get  better 
l*ws  at  less  expense,  while  the  activities  of 
corrupt  lobhyists  are  cut  to  the  mintetea 
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Instead,  they  serve  special  Interests.  The 
one-house  legiBlatiu*e  would  clear  the  atmos- 
phere and  bring  us  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a 
democracy. 

LKCISLATT7«ES  TOO  LAItGS 

If  every  State  is  to  be  a  bvislness  Institu- 
tion, if  the  evils  of  partisanship  are  to  be 
eradicated  from  State  governments,  if  the 
legislature  Is  to  be  a  real  board  of  directors. 
If  the  people  are  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  Just  what  is  being  done  by  their  public 
servants,  then  the  legislature  must  not  be  so 
large  In  membership  as  to  be  unwieldy. 
Upon  this  question  there  will  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  honest  men,  but  It  Is  safe 
to  say  that  the  membership  of  a  legislature 
shotild  not  be  so  large  that  It  would  be  neces- 
sary at  any  time  to  confer  upon  a  committee 
or  a  small  number  of  members  the  right  to 
guide  or  control  Its  proceedings.  If  this 
principle  is  adhered  to.  It  will  be  found  that 
most  of  our  legislatures  are  too  large. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  the  members 
of  the  iegislattire  should  be  responsible  for 
their  acts.  There  should  be  no  way  to  shift 
their  responsibility.  There  should  be  no  way 
to  cover  up  their  tracks.  If  th3  membership 
is  comparatively  small,  it  will  be  easier  for 
the  people  of  the  State  to  follow  their  work. 
Their  positions  will  become  more  Important, 
their  individual  power  will  be  greater,  and 
they  will  take  a  greater  pride  in  seeing  that 
their  duties  are  well  done  and  that  their 
record  is  above  reproach. 


loytUj 


Bonna:  Om  of  the  Keys  to  >^oi7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    IfONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  from  India  and  Burma 
is  disturbing.  The  Japanese  drive  into 
India  is  more  dangerous  than  reports 
from  that  area  would  seem  to  indicate. 
It  marks  the  first  Invasion  of  India  proper 
since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  Its  psychological  effect,  in  the 
Par  East,  Is  of  tremendous  value.  After 
2  years  of  great  effort  in  solidifying  our 
defenses  and  In  sending  men  and  ma- 
terial to  that  area,  we  find  that  the  forces 
of  Nippon  are  not  only  Invading  India 
from  Burma  but  making  steady  head- 
way as  well.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
this  on  our  gallant  ally.  China,  and  the 
restless  populations  of  India  and  other 
countries  In  that  part  of  the  world? 

We  can  be  sure  that  Tojo  will  play 
down  his  defeats  in  the  Pacific  and  pubU- 
clze  to  the  utmost  this  indication  of  Jap- 
anese strength  and  Allied  weakness.  He 
will  give  added  strength  to  the  puppet 
Indian  Government  which  has  recog- 
nized and.  in  that  way.  further  the  spirit 
of  unrest  which  exists  In  India  today. 

There  has  been  too  much  delay  and  too 
many  excuses  in  the  Burma  campaign 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  basis  of  re- 
sults to  date  it  appears  that  our  alUes  ex- 
pect American  forces  to  carry  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  in  Burma,  and  possibly  the 
defense  of  India  as  welL  The  only  ef- 
fective assistance  that  we  have  received 
has  been  from  China  and  today.  Chinese 
and  Americans  working  and  fighting  to- 
gether are  pushing  the  building  of  the 


Ledo  Road.  landing  air-borne  troops  be- 
hind Japanese  Unes  in  Burma,  and  clear- 
ing the  skies  over  China.  Under  Chen- 
nadlt  in  China  and  Stilwell,  Boatright, 
and  Merrill  in  Burma  we  have  been  do- 
ing magnificently  a  difficult  Job  in  one  of 
the  toughest  land  areas  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

We  must  have  the  full  assistance  of  all 
our  allies  to  win  this  war.  The  United 
States  has  not  the  resources  or  the  man- 
power to  carry  on  operations  all  over 
the  earth  and  we  might  just  as  well  face 
that  fact  now.  To  avoid  this  fact  is  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  obstacles  which 
we  will  have  to  confront  sooner  or  later. 
Pious  wishing  and  empty  phrases,  char- 
ters, and  declarations  will  do  us  no  good, 
but  solid  thinking  and  realistic  planning 
will. 

The  Indian  policy  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment from  the  start  and  the  rele- 
gating of  old  and  defeated  generals  like 
Wavell  and  Auchinleck  to  command 
there  has  failed.  Even  Mountbatten, 
fifter  a  glorious  publicity  start,  has  not 
shown  the  promise  expected.  Allied 
military  policy  will  have  to  be  overhauled 
if  we  are  to  overcome  mistakes  and  if 
we  are  to  achieve  success  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  Japanese  Invasion  of  India  is  not 
only  a  blow  to  us;  it  is  also  a  blow  to 
China,  which  has  been  fighting  so  mag- 
nificently for  7  years.  The  Chinese 
have  done  more  than  anyone  ever  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  with  pitifully  small 
resources.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  let  China  down  and  to  relegate 
the  Par  East  to  a  secondary  status,  be- 
cause to  do  so  will  only  lengthen  the 
war  and  raise  the  cost  of  victory. 

In  the  Far  East  we  have  many  thou- 
sands of  American  prisoners  to  free. 
They  are  holding  on  grimly  waiting  for 
our  arrival,  and  we  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances  and  no  matter  what  cost, 
let  them  down.  We  have  a  brutal  and 
a  vicious  enemy  to  defeat,  apd  a  terrible 
war  to  win.  Time  is  not  on  our  side  in 
the  Far  East  but,  instead,  helps  the 
enemy.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  a  real- 
istic policy  about  our  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Far  East  and  know  that  to  win 
it  will  take  everything  we  have. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  policy  is  to 
drive  the  Japanese  out  of  India  and 
Burma,  reopen  the  transport  arteries  to 
China,  send  in  the  needed  supplies  to 
China,  and  from  there,  using  it  as  a 
base,  bring  about  the  final  defeat  of  our 
enemy,  Japan. 


Why  Offanized  Labor  Opposes  the 
National  Senrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 


following  article  by  Matthew  Woll.  presi- 
dent. Labor  League  for  Human  Rights, 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times: 

The  readers  of  our  metropolitan  press  are 
accustomed  to  look  to  It  for  a  consistent  and 
able  defense  of  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
the  press.  They  must  be  all  the  more  per- 
plexed, therefore,  by  the  readiness  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  papers  of  national 
circulation  to  endorse  the  proposed  violation 
of  another  constitutional  freedom — that  of 
the  person.  Yoiir  editorials  on  the  question 
of  a  National  Service  Act  omit  consideration 
of  every  vital  question  It  raises;  but  no  omis- 
sion Is  so  remarkable  as  that  of  even  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  fact  that  such  an  act 
would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  thirteenth 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
which  prohibits  Involuntary  servitude. 

Instead,  your  editorial  welcoming  the  pro- 
posal fallaciously  assumed  an  exact  analogy 
between  conscription  of  the  individual  for 
military  service  in  defense  of  his  country  and 
his  conscription  for  emplo3rment  in  privately 
owned  and  controlled  industry.  The  duty 
of  the  citizen  to  fight  for  his  country  is 
discharged  under  the  direct  command  of  its 
military  organization,  with  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  For  labor  conscription 
to  be  analogous,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  nationalize  war  Industry,  In 
order  that  the  conscripted  worker  might  pro- 
duce under  the  direct  command  of  his  Gov- 
ernment, with  no  profits  from  his  labor 
accruing  to  private  individuals. 

VIEWED    AS   COERCIVE    UEASTTKB 

If  the  proposed  National  Service  Act  means 
anything  at  all  It  means  coercion.  It  means 
that  the  Government  shall  be  empowered  to 
decide  where  and  how  every  American  re- 
quired to  register  for  service  shall  be  em- 
ployed and  that  the  Individual  shall  be  forced 
to  accept  the  work  assigned  at  the  wages 
fixed  without  regard  to  his  personal  Interest 
or  preference  or  his  previous  capacity  to 
learn.  And  since  there  was  not  Included 
confiscation  of  war  Industry  among  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  a  National  Service  Act 
It  means  also  that  the  conscripts  would  be 
forced  by  Government  to  work  for  private 
profit. 

But  forced  labor  for  private  profit  is  In- 
voluntary servitude,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
recognized  aa  such  by  the  United  States 
Government.  For  example,  when  this  coun- 
try took  over  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  It  waa 
found  that  many  laborers  there  were  held  to 
service  by  contracts.  Therefore  a  clause  was 
Inserted  in  the  Territorial  Act  declaring  "null 
and  void  and  terminated"  all  personal-service 
or  labor  contracts  containing  a  time  element. 
Another  clause  provided  that  there  should  be 
no  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  for  personal 
services  or  labor  other  than  a  clvU  suit  for 
damages. 

Again  In  1913  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Bailey  against 
Alabama  rendered  a  decision  clearly  indicat- 
ing that  no  man  could  be  held  to  labor  against 
his  will  even  by  Indirect  action  on  the  part 
of  the  State.  In  1929.  In  declaring  Its  ad- 
herence to  the  International  Slavery  Treaty, 
the  United  States  Government  made  the 
reservation  that  because  of  its  Constitution 
It  did  not  agree  to  a  clause  permitting  forced 
labor,  even  though  limited  to  public  pur- 
poses. 

CONffMTUTtOW    RXLD   VIOLATED 

Thus  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  the  past  upheld  the  constitutional 
provision  prohibiting  involuntary  servitude. 
Now  we  see  the  Government  coming  before 
the  Congress  to  demand  a  law  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  that  provision.  One  would  expect 
such  a  demand  to  be  supported  by  arguments 
of  the  moet  virgent  and  persuasive  kind — of 
danger  to  the  state,  of  perU  to  our  armies 
and  the  whole  war  effort  due  to  a  total  break- 
down of  the  productive  procesa. 


Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  If  there 
had  been  more  iirgent  and  convincing  argu- 
ments for  a  National  Service  Act  they  would 
have  been  adduced?  After  all.  It  was  de- 
manded that  the  American  people  be  de- 
prived of  their  constitutional  freedom  of  the 
person  in  the  field  of  labor.  Not  opinion,  but 
proof  was  required  that  the  surrender  of  their 
freedom  was  necessary  to  a  speedy  victory; 
especially  since  the  avaUable  facta  about 
American  opposition  for  war  aU  point  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  fact  is — and  It  la  no  secret  to  any- 
body— that  free  American  labor  has  already 
so  far  outstripped  the  slave  labor  of  the  Axis 
that  some  nine  billion  dollars  of  war  con- 
tracts have  already  been  canceled  and  un- 
employment has  succeeded  labor  shortage  in 
certain  areas.  The  fact  is  that  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  already  reported 
that  the  worst  of  the  manpower  shortage  la 
over.  The  fact  is  that  such  high  Government 
officials  as  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patter- 
son and  Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Production 
Board  have  borne  testimony  to  the  tremen- 
dous productive  power  of  free  American  labor. 
The  fact  is  that  when  our  ally  Stalin  raised 
his  glass  at  Teheran  and  toasted  the  Ameri- 
can machines  without  which  the  United  Na- 
tions could  not  have  won  the  war  he  was 
toasting  the  achievement  cf  free  American 
labor. 

The  fact  is.  too.  that  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins  has  stated  that  wartime  employment 
had  reached  its  peak  and  that  the  coming 
months  might  bring  a  progressive  decline  in 
the  total  numt>er  of  workers  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing. 

With  all  the  facts  clearly  proving  that  free 
American  labor  has  outproduced  the  slave 
labor  cf  the  Axis  countries  it  is  astonishing 
and  alarming  to  be  confronted  with  this 
proposal  to  reward  the  American  people  who 
have  wrought  this  miracle  by  depriving  them 
of  their  constitutional  freedom  of  the  person 
on  the  ground  that  enslavement  will  make 
them  more  productive. 

We  have  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
such  a  law  would  be  administered  In  the 
doubtfully  legal  "Job  freeze"  order  of  the 
Manpower  Commission,  which  gives  em- 
ployers In  essential  Industries  the  right  to 
penalize  quitting  workers  by  refusing  to  grant 
them  certificates  of  availability,  without 
which  they  are  debarred  for  60  days  from 
taking  other  employment. 

That  order  has  encouraged  the  hoarding 
of  labor  by  firms  with  cost-plus  contracts. 
It  has  deprived  many  workers  of  a  months' 
wages,  and  the  war  effort  of  their  services. 
Although  the  worker  denied  a  certificate  Is 
supposedly  protected  by  his  right  to  appeal 
to  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the  pro- 
tection is  theoretical,  for  It  is  the  worker,  not 
the  employer,  who  forfeits  his  living  while 
the  Commission  is  making  up  its  mind. 

cxpEamvcE  in  enclawo 

But.  it  Is  argued,  a  National  8er\'lce  Act  will 
prevent  strikes.  The  argument  Is  specious. 
The  labor  conscription  which  the  British 
people  accepted  3  days  after  the  fall  of 
France,  and  under  threat  of  imminent  inva- 
sion, has  not  ended  strikes.  On  the  con- 
trary. England  had  mcM-e  strikes  In  1943  in 
proportion  to  Its  working  population  than 
the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  try  to  make 
organized  labor  the  scapegoat  for  the  con- 
fusion and  unrest  which  have  been  created 
among  our  working  population  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's failures  in  the  fields  of  price,  wage, 
and  manpower  control;  Its  vacillation  and 
confusion  which  have  jiermltted  living  costs 
to  soar;  its  improvisation,  self-contradiction, 
and  maladministration  In  dealing  with  labor. 
The  leaders  of  the  A.  P.  L.  and  the  O.  I.  O. 
have  adhered  to  their  no-strlke  pledge.  They 
have  neither  ordered  nor  condoned  a  single 
strike.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  Jxistifi- 
ably  criticized  the  miserable  faUure  to  bold 
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down  prtew  while  tnslatlng  that  wage*,  hi« 
«te*d  of  being  tied  to  the  price  IxKlez.  be  gor- 
vned  by  the  arbitrary  Little  Steel  formiila. 

The  failure  justly  and  eompetently  to  use 
BJore  power  than  the  American  people  have 
ever  entrusted  to  their  Pederal  Ocvemment 
has  unquestionahly  Impaired  the  national 
morale.  In  spite  of  our  mUltory  successes. 
In  spite  of  our  industrial  miracle,  there  are 
aoBfiKion.  bewilderment,  and  dlscourage- 
■Mnt  In  the  United  States  today.  It  will  not 
be  removed  but  deepened  by  condemning  the 
American  people  to  involuntary  servitude. 
Not  slavery  but  a  clear  proof  ol  governmental 
good  faith  la  needed  to  restore  American 
spirits. 

The  assumption  characteristic  at  those 
who  fall  in  the  exercise  of  power,  that  the 
NBMdy  for  their  failure  is  more  power  can 
ISMl  the  American  people  into  the  totali- 
tarian alavery  against  which  they  are  em- 
battled on  all  the  fronts  of  thts  global  war. 

But  what  about  the  principle  of  universal 
MMlblllty  for  winning  the  war?  The  an- 
te that  a  tree  people  docs  not  hsve  to 
to  discharge  that  respoxuibility  by 
totalttarlan  methods — and  00.000.000  work- 
tiV  ABMrlcane  have  proved  It.  Tbey  have 
baevM  War  bonds,  they  have  accepted  a 
toa«*y  burden  of  taxation,  they  have  manned 
the  production  lines  vmder  conditions  which 
often  mean  severe  hardship.  And  they  have 
done  all  thia  voluntarily. 

VIOLATIOltS  or  ntKSDOM 

The  Times  spealu  of  the  obligation  "to 
do  war  work  at  home,  In  comfort  and  se- 
Ity."  The  picture  looks  quite  different  to 
the  worker  in  an  overcrowded  defense  center, 
living  in  a  trailer  or  a  miserable  shack,  or 
traveling  SO  to  50  miles  to  and  from  work, 
because  of  the  housing  shortage;  suffering 
from  the  breakdown  of  sanitation  and  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  medica.  and  hospital 
facilities.  Note  the  Labor  Department's  re- 
cent anouncement  that  more  than  2,400,000 
persons  were  disabled  by  work  injuries  in 
1943 — the  highest  figure  for  any  year  in  the 
past  decade.  Our  total  casualties  on  the  bat- 
tle fronts  have  not  yet  reached  anything  like 
that  figure. 

The  Times  has  seen  fit  to  criticize  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  for  their  opposition 
to  Involuntary  servitude. 

The  leaders  of  American  labor  are  proud 
to  defend  the  constitutional  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  Involuntary  servitude,  know- 
ing that  in  so  doing  they  are  defending  not 
only  that  guarantee  but  all  others,  including 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  which  the  New  York 
Times  la  rightfully  Jealous.  Freedom  of  the 
preH  and  freedom  of  the  person  are  gruaran- 
teed  by  the  same  Constitution;  and  the  per- 
son who  condones  violation  of  the  one  must 
be  ready  to  bow  before  violation  of  the 
other.  It  Is  the  nature  of  power  to  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  on:  an  axiom  amply  proved  by 
rec«nt  history,  llussolini  and  Hitler  began 
their  totalitarian  regimes  by  destroying  the 
free  labor  movements  of  Italy  and  Germany 
and  abolishing  all  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
the  person.  And  neither  freedom  of  the  prees 
nor  any  other  freedom  survived. 


Appeaseaent  and  PalestiBe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Milwaukee 

1944: 
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Palestine  Is  to  be 
migration  April  1,  1944. 
of  the  persecuted  people 
Europe.     Thus  the  last 
British  appeasement 
threat  of  the  Axis,  the 
will  become  completely 

The   United    States 
proval  to  the  closing  ol 
approval,  such  doeihg  v 
between  the  British 
ments.    The  White  Pap^ 
terpret  the  1017  Balfoi^ 
caUed  for  the 
a  Jewish  homeland 
that    declaration, 
unanimously  endorsed 

That,  in  brief.  Is  th# 
White  Paper;  also,  it  Is 
are  reeolutlons   before 
Jointly  by  men  of 
views  as  Wagner  and 
British  Government 
and  remove  the 
gration  Into  the 

Arabs  and  Jews  were 
British  promises  in 
they  helped  Britain 
Germany.    Largely  by 
square  mUes  were 
six  Arab  kingdoms  were 
were  pretty  weU 
got  was  only  limited 
containing  10,000  squai^ 

Even  thts  annoys 
want  their  fellow 
to  have  even  equal 
in  Palestine,  although 
welcome,  not  only  in 
taken  from  the  Turks, 
East  and  north  Africa^i 
7,000,000  square  miles. 

The  White   Paper 
spired  Arabs  by  limitlnk 
into  Palestine  to  75,00C 
1939  to  1944,  when  it 
Arabs  consent  (which 
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tliem. 


We  do  not  say  when,  but  certainly  as  soon 
as  is  militarily  possible,  Palestine  should  be 
opened  to  them.  They  ask  no  help  to  de- 
fend themselves.  If  Arab  threats  shpuld 
ever  become  action,  Palestine  Is  willing  to 
defend  Itself.  The  Jews  who  would  Immi- 
grate to  Palestine  ask  nothing  but  the  chance 
to  Uve — and,  IX  necessary,  to  fight  to  live. 


^ews  of  Newt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
in  the  Rbcobd  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Man- 
chester Boddy.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  I  trust 
that  this  editorial  will  be  read  through- 
out the  country  because  I  consider  the 
subject  matter  to  be  of  vital  importance. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  Boddy  lecture  at 
length  on  this  subject  and  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  not  a  ];>assing  fancy  with  him, 
as  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
this  subject. 

Before  reading  this  editorial,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  war  has 
definitely  upset  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  it  is  idle  folly  to 
think  we  can  revert  back  entirely  to 
pre-war  conditions.  To  meet  this  in- 
evitable post-war  crisis,  we  must  begin ' 
thinking  now  of  overcoming  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  faced  us  after  the  last 
war  and  during  the  depression.  This 
subject  matter  is  handled  very  well  in 
ttiis  editorial. 

TIXWS   or   HEWB 

Yesterday  we  reported  how  fact,  the  dic- 
tator, had  compelled  the  biggest  landlord 
In  the  covmtry — Uncle  Sam — to  collect  rents 
from  his  tenants  on  a  percentage  basis;  that 
Is.  to  require  a  tenant  to  pay  out  for  rent  a 
percentage  of  his  Income  rather  than  a  fixed 
amount. 

Fast,  the  dictator.  Is  at  work  on  other 
fronts,  too.  A  news  bulletin  from  Chicago 
advises  us  that  the  city  of  Flint,  Mich.,  is 
adopting  a  new  "\iniform  pay  plan,"  based 
on  the  city's  ability  to  pay. 

This  is  not  an  emergency  wartime  measure. 
"Depending  upon  finances  ar.d  conditions," 
says  the  report,  "the  rate  of  pay  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  uniformly." 

All  corporations  should  pay  dividends  and 
retire  capital  Investments  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Many  do  now.  Common,  and  fre- 
quently preferred,  stock  pays  out  a  percent- 
age of  earnings — not  a  fixed  number  of  dol- 
lars. Only  the  "gilt  edge"  securities  require 
payment  ot  a  fixed  niunber  of  dollars  over  a 
future  period  of  years  regardless  of  war,  de- 
pression, or  any  other  circumstances. 

Such  debts  have  done  more  to  force  biisi- 
ness.  Industrial,  and  utility  concerns  Into 
bankruptcy  than  all  other  economic  factors 
combined. 

Life-insurance  concerns  should  provide  for 
benefits  to  poUcyholders  exclusively  on  a 
percentage  basis.  Under  such  a  system  they 
would  Invest  their  funds  In  common  or  "per- 
centage" securities  instead  of  "gUt  edge" 
paper  that  "guarantees"  a  fixed  number  of 
dollars  through  futxire  years  that  may  or 
may  not  permit  such  payments  to  be  made. 

All  wages  and  salaries  should  come  from 
a  percentage  of  gross  income. 
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All  mortgages  should  be  paid  from  a  per- 
centage of  the  mortgagee's  income. 

When  all  debt  is  thus  but  on  a  flexible 
basis  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  ruin- 
ous depression  or  Nation-wide  bankruptcy. 
There  will  be  ups  and  downs.  Our  eco- 
nomic system  must  be  Uke  that  because  it 
Is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  by  Its  very  nature  Is  always 
dynamic. 

The  very  essence  of  capitalism  is  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  But  capital  alone  can- 
not tun  the  whole  show  It  needs  labor — 
skilled  and  unskilled.  Suppose  labor  were 
to  demand  a  fixed  return — in  terms  of  a 
specific  niunber  of  dollars  paid  on  specific 
dates  over  a  period  of  10,  15.  and  20  years — 
regardless  of  anything  and  everything  that 
might  occur  in  the  dynamic  world  of  the 
future.  And  suppose  in  writing  Its  con- 
tract, labor  were  to  Insist  that  In  the  event 
of  failure  to  pay  the  property  Itself  would 
be  seized. 

Well,  that  Is  precisely  the  deal  that  capital 
gets  when  It  makes  a  "gilt  edge,  fixed  pay- 
ment over  a  period  of  years"  contract. 

When  a  man  hires  his  money  out  on  such 
terms  he  Is  betting  that  nothing  will  happen 
diu-ing  the  future  term  of  years  to  upset  his 
plans.  That  makes  him  fight  change;  it 
makes  him  a  conservative — and  unwittingly 
an  enemy  of  progress 

Strangely  enough,  the  very  people  whose 
money  is  Invested  in  long-term,  gilt-edge, 
fixed-payment  seairities  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  now  pretending  to  fight  regimenta- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  system 
they  live  by  demands  regimentation — freez- 
ing of  the  status  quo — as  the  only  means 
whereby  their  futiire  returns  can  be  pro- 
tected against  change. 

The  fixed -debt  system  has  created  one  kind 
of  regimentation  which  begets  another  kind 
that  seeks  to  guarantee  such  things  as  social 
security. 

The  country  can  have  complete  regimenta- 
tion or  none  at  all.  It  cannot  exist  half 
regimented  and  half  insecure. 

Complete  regimentation  means  a  socialistic 
state.  It  means  totalitarianism,  collectiv- 
ism, and  dictatorship:  it  means  a  form  of 
government  unlike  anything  traditlonaUy 
American;  It  means  a  governmental  system 
precisely  like  the  kind  we  are  fighting  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Tb  prevent  all  of  this  we  must  eliminate 
the  regimentation  that  now  exists.  That 
means  liquidation  of  the  system  that  makes 
debt — or  invested  capital — a  sacred  cow  whose 
entire  future  is  guaranteed  5,  10,  16,  and  20 
years  in  advance. 

To  preserve  the  capitalistic  system  and 
avoid  state  socialism  we  must  have  a  ccHn- 
pletely  flexible  capitcd  and  wage  policy.  We 
must  allow  the  country  to  ride  the  wavee  of 
oiU'  dynamic  economic  sea. 

Manchestix  Bodot. 


Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver  m  Foreign 
Harkets  Induce  Confidence  in  United 
States  Adrance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    NKVAIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
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the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Reno,  Nev., 
of  March  23,  1944: 

rucis  or  oold  and  silvxb  in  roaxicN  maskkts 

INDUCE  CONFmXNCS   IN   V.   S.    ADVANCE      . 

California  gold-mining  interests,  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  have  been  keep- 
ing close  watch  on  gold  quoUtions  in  the 
few  remaining  markets  where  price  limita- 
tions do  not  exist.  Chief  attention  has  been 
directed  toward  Cairo  and  Bombay. 

In  recent  transactions  in  Egypt,  handled 
through  the  Bank  of  Cairo,  puixhases  and 
sales  of  bullion  bars  have  taken  place  at 
levels  as  high  as  973  to  $79  an  ounce  in  U.  8. 
equivalents,  as  compared  with  the  fixed  price 
of  tSS  In  the  United  States 

The  Cairo  market,  contiary  to  the  belief 
held  by  many  speculatc^rs.  is  neither  a  Mack 
market  nor  a  truly  "free"  market. 

Dealings  are  perfectly  legal  and  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  commerce  In  that  paper  money 
frequently  will  not  be  accepted  for  goods 
transferred  In  the  eastern  Medlterracean. 
and  consequently  debtors  must  pay  a  pre- 
mixnn  for  gold  with  which  to  settle  tbelr 
obligations. 

On  the  other  band,  bullion  may  not  be  ex- 
ported withotit  a  permit,  so  that  prices  paid 
In  Cairo  do  not  necessarily  reflect  world 
opinion. 

Another  Indication  of  the  relative  perma- 
nence of  higher  gold  prices  outside  the  United 
States  Is  the  lf)42  annual  report  of  the 
largest  gold  producer  in  India,  with  an  aver- 
age output  .)f  100.000  ounces  a  year. 

The  average  price  received  for  that  year 
was  equal  to  »44.54  U.  8.  on  the  basis  of  the 
then  prevailing  cross-rates  for  exchange.  In 
September  of  1943,  gold  sold  at  $58.50  per 
ounce  in  the  Indian  markets,  atul  since  then 
has  advanced  to  as  high  as  $70. 

Incidentally,  recent  silver  quotations  in 
Bombay  were  on  the  basis  of  95  cents  an 
ounce  as  compared  with  71.11  cents  paid  by 
the  United  States  Go\'emment  to  domestic 
producers  for  newly  mined  silver  and  the  35 
cents  paid  for  foreign  silver. 

California,  normally,  is  the  largest  gold 
producer  in  the  United  States  and  in  addi- 
tion is  ODe  of  the  chief  technical  and  man- 
agement centers  for  the  world's  gold-mining 
Industry. 

In  1941,  the  last  year  for  which  approxi- 
mate world  figures  are  available,  the  total 
world  gold  production  was  about  $1,287,- 
700,000.  of  which  the  United  States  produced 
$208,433,000. 

British  Empire  production  in  that  year 
amounted  to  $812,000,000.  of  which  British 
Africa  contributed  $564,000,000;  Canada. 
$187,000,000;  Australia.  $51,000,000;  and  India, 
$10,000,000. 


Lif  ht  OB  0.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  XAsBACHrsxm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  17,  1944,  issue  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Globe: 

UOBT  ON  O.  r.  A. 

Providing  light  ranks  high  In  the  serrlees 
possible  for  a  man  to  render.  That  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  head  of  the  OtDoe 
of  Price  Administration,  did  at  the  Capitol 
before   the   Senate   Banking   and   Currency 


Committee,  explaining  the  Importance  of  es- 
tendlng  the  price-control  law  which  will  ex- 
pire June  SO  unless  renewed. 

That  there  Is  such  a  wartime  measure  Is 
known  to  one  and  all.  Yet  there  is  much 
confusion  concerning  it.  People  buy  a  good 
deal  of  food  and  some  other  articles,  with 
ration  books  in  hand  and  an  eye  on  price 
ceilings  conq>lcuoudy  posted.  From  time  to 
time  there  are  shifts  in  point  values  and 
other  changes  in  the  regulations.  Rumors, 
explanations,  speculations,  and  scrape  of  In- 
formation and  of  misinformation  have 
abounded.  Charges  of  black-market  opera- 
tions have  been  frequent. 

The  natural  disinclination  of  Americans  :or 
regulations  affecting  their  daily  doings  has 
been  stirred  repeatedly  by  criticism  and  com- 
plaint. At  times  it  has  aeemed  that  the  favor- 
ite national  Indoor  aport  would  be  "crabbing." 

To  thte  murky  atmoephere  Mr.  Bowles  has 
brought  light.  His  business  experience  m 
maiirg  complicated  matters  clear  with  ficta 
and  flguree  niade  him  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. On  a  7-foot  easel  set  up  at  the  bend 
of  the  committee  table  he  exhibited  speclaMy 
prepared  show  cards  big  enough  for  everyone 
to  see. 

Comparison  with  World  War  No.  1  revealed 
how  prices  had  risen  In  that  period,  bread 
from  6  to  12  cents,  butter  from  S4  to  78 
cents,  sugar  from  5  cents  to  26.  The  up- 
ward spiral  mftde  a  $2,000  income  worth  only 
$9«). 

During  the  53  months  of  this  war.  prices 
have  Increased  259  percent,  but  much  of 
that  change  came  before  price  control  was 
set  up.  With  no  such  thing  in  1917-18  the 
rise  in  prices  was  65.9  percent. 

While  we  have  been  at  war  this  time, 
production  has  increased  amazingly.  On 
the  farms  it  is  up  21  percent,  instead  of  6. 
In  the  factories  It  Is  181  percent,  instead  of 
25.  Yet  industrial  prices,  which  went  up  78 
percent  In  the  other  war,  have  been  held  to 
a  25-percent  advance. 

The  demonstration  was  impressive  and 
had  a  profound  effect  on  a  company  of  sea- 
soned Senators  who  are  never  easy  to  move. 
They  went  out  to  lunch  but  returned  after- 
ward to  ask  more  information.  Mr.  Bowlee 
^  continued  to  give  it  for  an  additional  3  houn. 

During  the  proceedings  he  freely  admitted 
there  had  been  many  faults  In  O.  P.  A.  ad- 
ministration. He  also  outlined  plans  for 
moi  e  effective  management,  with  changes  an- 
nounced well  ahead  of  time  and  more  pow- 
er in  the  enforcement  division. 

Many  of  this  select  audience  came  out  with 
warm  praise  of  the  skill  of  the  man  who 
was  presenting  the  work  of  his  agency  to 
them.  He  was  asked  to  take  his  charts  Into 
the  Senate  for  the  impending  debate  and 
also  to  provide  gr^hlc  Information  con- 
cerning the  purpose  and  o[>eratlon  of  tub- 
sidles  when  that  question  is  put  forwaid, 
as  will  come  to  pass  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  get  rid  of  them. 

During  this  trying  period,  when  participa- 
tion In  total  war  has  brought  new  and 
strange  restrictions  Into  American  life,  there 
has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  fog  In  many 
minds.  People  felt  they  should  cooperate 
with  the  official  demands,  but  they  heard 
many  whispers  suggesting  that  some  were  not 
necessary.  There  were  alao.  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, those  who  made  charges  and  circu- 
lated rumors  baaed  only  on  political  dislikes. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  might  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  among  the  adminis- 
trators the  skill  which  Mr.  Bawles  has  shown 
in  turning  on  the  light.  Legislators  would 
not  then  have  fallen  out  so  easily  with  those 
In  important  new  positions  created  by  and  for 
the  emergency. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  given  convincing  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  price  control.  It  may 
be  that  this  measure  was  safe  before  becauee 
of  the  support  of  the  principle  announced  by 
Republican  House  Leader  Jossth  Maktoi, 
who  has  called  on  his  party  to  hold  the  line. 
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Bnt  more  than  that  !«  needed.  If  Mr.  Bowles 
has  marked  the  way  to  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  various  agencies,  he 
luu  set  up  a  beacon  that  will  do  much  good. 

XJVCIX  DUDLXT. 


Wko  Is  SeddBf  To  Fool  die  Soldier? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  28,  1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
serting an  editorial  from  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  March  23,  1944,  containing 
some  pertinent  comments  and  conclu- 
sions on  the  soldier-vote  controversy : 
FoxsR  Aces 

In  his  question  to  the  Governors  of  the  48 
States.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  President 
was  putting  them  on  the  spot  and  making  an- 
other of  his  astute  political  moves.  You 
dont  have  to  take  ovir  word  for  It;  well  pre- 
sent some  facts  and  statesman  readers  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

First  well  quote  from  that  great  Demo- 
cratic organ,  the  New  York  Times  (March  12) : 
"Behind  the  trouble  in  arriving  at  a  simple 
voting  system  for  servicemen  most  observers 
saw  a  struggle  for  partisan  advantage.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  other  administration 
leaders,  confident  that  the  soldiers  would 
vote  for  their  Commander  In  Chief,  have 
fought  for  the  widest  possible  soldier  partici- 
pation In  the  election." 

In  short,  it  Is  politics,  and  every  candid 
person  admits  It.  The  President  wants  those 
millions  of  votes,  many  of  them  from  men 
•o  young  they  have  never  known  any  Presi- 
dent but  Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  wants  to  win 
.a  ijurth  term,  the  Republicans  want  to  de- 
feat him.  All  right,  that's  politics,  that'^ 
fair  enough.  But  If  Roosevelt  had  got  the 
kind  of  Federal  ballot  he  wanted,  he  would 
have  held  four  aces,  and  his  opponents  at  best 
would  have  had  a  couple  of  deuces.  Here's 
a  part  of  the  evidence  that  proves  It. 

THx  rasr  acs 
Of  all  potential  candidates,  the  one  who 
probably  would  stack  up  best  against  the 
President  in  his  bid  for  soldier  votes  Is  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  Recently  the  Army  War 
College  Library  recommended  that  the  sol- 
diers read  an  article  about  MacArthur  that 
app'mred  in  the  American  Mercury.  Declaring 
that  the  article  was  "a  comprehensive  and  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  the  general  as  Presidential 
tljnber."  It  offered  to  our  millions  of  flshtlng 
men  a  picture  of  MacArthur  which,  to  say 
*ie  least,  was  a  vile  attack  on  his  charac+er. 
The  article  says,  for  Instance,  that  "the 
worst  elements  on  the  political  right,  includ- 
ing its  most  blatant  lunatic  fringe,  are 
mbooplng  It  up  for  MacArthur."  What  more 
than  that  would  the  soldiers  have  to  read  to 
decide  that  between  Roosevelt  and  Mac- 
Arthur  they  wov  Id  take  the  former?  Wotild 
they  vote  for  a  man  who  was  objectively 
presented  as  the  candidate  of  the  reaction- 
aries and  Ivmatlcs?  Well,  hardly.  The 
Army  War  College  Ubrary,  then,  is  the  Pres- 
ident's first  ace  because  the  opposition  has 
no  way  to  recommend  reading  to  soldiers. 

TRS  SECOND  ACS 

Various  books  are  being  distributed  among 
the  soldiers  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
One  of  them  Is  a  book  by  Louis  Adamic  who 
U  generally  regarded  as  a  Communist.    An- 
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Why  They  Most  B«  Preserred 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or   IMDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recoro,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Columbia  network,  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  25, 1944: 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about  an 
ominous  threat  to  the  quality  of  everything 
you  eat,  everything  you  wear,  everything  that 
goes  into  your  home.  This  threat  Is  an  in- 
sidious campaign  to  destroy  our  tlme-nonored 
system  of  brand  names  and  trade-marks  un- 
der which  manufacturers  produce  with 
pride,  stores  sell  with  satisfaction,  and  pur- 
chasers buy  with  confidence.  Broadly 
speaking  it  is  a  threat  also  to  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

This  danger  of  which  I  speak  is  the  product 
of  a  '.-ertaln  cynical  belief  that  the  social  and 
economic  system  under  which  we  Americans 
live  and  under  which  this  Nation  has  grown 
great  has  been  worn  out  and  must  be  sup- 
planted by  something  else;  and  so  there  has 
been  set  In  motion  an  attempt  to  chop  that 
system  away  and,  under  the  guise  of  reform, 
replace  It  piece  by  piece. 

Now,  at  the  outset  let  me  urge  that  If  our 
social  and  economic  system  be  wrong,  we 
proceed  first  with  our  No.  1  national  Job. 
which  is  the  winning  of  the  war.  Then,  with 
the  war  won,  If  our  system  does  need  doc- 
toring, we  can  amend  our  National  Consti- 
tution. 
That,  I  submit.  Is  the  American  way. 
We  can't  do  two  major  Jobs  at  once.  We 
can't  win  the  bitterest  and  bloodiest  con- 
filct  In  our  history  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
haul our  home-front  way  of  life. 

To  the  war's  successful  prosecution,  we 
Americans  have  dedicated  all  that  we  have 
and  all  that  we  are.  In  the  fighting-front 
achievements  of  our  Nation's  naval  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  we  find  reason  for  pride.  Under 
the  strictures  of  the  emergency  we  stand 
ready  to  sacrifice  many  of  the  things  with 
which  in  peacetime  our  lives  have  been  en- 
riched. 

But    meanwhile,    we    are    less    than    true 
Americans  if  we  stand  silently  by  while  forces 
Inimical   to  Individual  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity— however   sincere    those    forces    may 
seem  to  be — unnecessarily  encroach  upon  our 
liberties.     We  must  resist  the  creeping  ad- 
vance of  Influences  that  would  wrest  from  us 
our  freedom  of  choice  In  the  market  place, 
impose    upon    us    dictatorial    standards    for 
what  we  shall  buy  and  eat  and  wear,  and 
destroy  the  means  by  which  we  have  become 
accustomed,   traditionally,   so   to   guide   our 
market-place  buying  that  for  every  dollar  we 
spend,  we  get  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  value. 
Let's  examine   these   forces   more   closely. 
It  isn't  necessary,  nor  have  I  the  time  to  re- 
view for  you  all  the  words  and  all  the  works 
of  those  who  in  recent  years,  from  behind  the 
scenes  In   Washington,  have   undertaken   to 
master-mind  governmental  policy.    For  our 
present  purposes.  I  shall  remind  you  that  one 
of    these    heavy    thinkers,    a    highly    placed 
spokesman  for  these  forces,  bewailed.  In  print, 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  stubbornly  ad- 
here  to  what  he  called   the   theory  of   the 
value    of  competitive   enterprise.    He    seri- 
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ously  proposed  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  engage  upon  a  comprehensive 
program  of  testing  products  that  are  to  be 
used  by  the  public  and  educating  the  public — 
and  that  means  you  and  me — in  how  those 
products  are  to  be  used. 

I  should  like  to  remind  you,  also,  that  re- 
peatedly these  destructive  forces  within  our 
gates— these  forces  that  threaten  your  free- 
dom of  choice  In  jrour  daUy  buying — have 
attacked  what  they  call  the  profit  motive. 
In  passing.  I  a.«k  you  to  observe  that  they 
call  It,  not  an  Incentive,  which  is  a  respectable 
word,  but  a  motive,  which  connotes  some- 
thing bad. 

Over  recent  years  I  have  seen  them  strike 
at  our  American  economy  In  the  same  two 
spots— the  trade- mark  and  the  advertising 
of  that  trade-mark.  And  why  always  at  those 
same  two  spots?  Because  the  mentalities 
behind  these  forces  have  realized  that  if  they 
could  obliterate  the  trade-mark  and  strangle 
advertising,  they  could  cloee  the  door  to  the 
opportunity  for  profit  by  crippling  the  whole 
economic  system. 

The  workings  of  these  forces  disclose  them- 
selves in  many  places.  As  a  member  of  a 
Epeclal  congressional  committee.  I  have  ob- 
served their  effects  In  the  actions  of  a  key 
Federal  agency— the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. In  that  one  strategic  sector  of  the 
wartime  governmental  front,  I  have  seen  re- 
veaJed  results  deeply  dlsm.<iylng. 

Now.  of  course.  It  Is  self-evident  that  no 
intelligent  businessman,  no  sensible  con- 
sumer, will  so  conduct  himself  as  to  bring 
about  Inflation.  But,  with  my  colleagues  on 
that  special  committee,  I  have  heard  busi- 
nessmen— producers  of  goods  sadly  needed  on 
the  fighting  fronts  and  on  the  home  front — 
testify  about  their  bewilderment  under  the 
impact  of  Federal  regulations  and  directives 
and  edicts,  and  tell  of  their  fnistratlon  as, 
doing  their  best  to  contlnu'>  their  production, 
they  have  labored,  also,  to  obey  their  Gov- 
ernment's capricious  commands. 

And  here  enters  your  interest  as  consum- 
ers. I  have  heard  businessmen  testify  that 
If  they  are  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
and  grade  downward  the  quality  of  their 
goods  to  the  levels  of  arbitrary.  Federal  grad- 
Inps.  then  common  honesty  and  a  decent  re- 
gard for  their  responsibilities  to  the  public 
win  demand  of  them  that  they  throw  their 
trade-marks  out  the  window. 

Now.  involved  here,  of  course.  Is  an  Issue 
of  simple  Justice.  In  the  establishing  of 
their  trade-marks.  In  the  advertising  of  those 
trade-marks — advertising  desired  to  Iden- 
tify their  goods  In  your  minds — American 
businessmen  have  Invested  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Quite  properly,  and  acting  upon  the 
age-old  principle  that  "a  good  name  Is  bet- 
ter than  riches."  our  American  courts  have 
ruled  that  trade-marks  are  property,  re- 
spectable property  In  the  possession  of  which 
the  owners  of  the  marks  are  entitled  to  the 
law's  protection. 

Morally,  even  legally,  the  destruction  of  a 
trade-mark's  value  by  Government  action  is 
wrong.  And  no  amount  of  pseudo  logic  can 
make  It  right. 

But  involved,  also.  Is  an  Issue  far  broader — 
an  issue  of  public  service  and  of  public  well- 
being.  And  I  mean  your  well-being  and 
mine. 

Over  the  generations,  we  Americans  have 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  trade- 
marks and  brand  names  as  our  direction 
signs  to  wise  buying.  We  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize each  of  these  marks  and  names  as  a 
pledge,  behind  which  stands  the  Integrity  of 
one  of  our  countrymen — a  countryman  who. 
of  his  own  accord,  has  set  his  standards  high 
and,  also  of  his  own  accord,  upholds  them. 

As  a  consequence,  applied  to  the  things  we 
buy.  trade-marks  and  brand  names  recur 
to  us  as  readily,  almost,  as  do  the  well-remem- 
bered names  of  tried  and  trusted  friends. 
Think  of  hats:  and  straightaway  there  come 
to  mind  two  or  three  brand  names  that  we 


recall  with  respect — and  thus  with  imder- 
wear  and  shoes  and  hosiery  and  shirts. 

Such  as  these,  then,  are  the  pledgee,  the 
8lgni>ost8,  that  always  have  guided  us  in 
the  spending  of  most  of  our  money.  And 
now  It  Is  proposed  by  these  mentalities  that 
we  tear  down  the  signposts  and  tear  up  the 
pledges. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  the  prospect.  I  ask 
you  to  visualize  with  me  what  would  happen 
If  manufacturers,  In  all  lines  or  in  any  great 
number  of  lines,  should  abandon  the  repu- 
tations and  the  brand  names  that  over  the 
years  they  have  been  establishing.  Assume 
that  as  substitutes  for  their  well-known, 
high-quality  goods,  they  brotight  out  un- 
known, unidentified,  except  by  alphabetical 
labels,  govemmentally  Imposed. 

What  then? 

I'm  sure  you  know  the  answer.  Across  this 
country.  In  thousands  of  retail  stores,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Items  of  merchandise 
that  now  stand  honestly  upon  the  retailers' 
shelves   would   become   faceless   nonentities. 

Now,  I  may  be  old-fashioned.  But  1  be- 
lieve I  speak  for  millions  of  other  American 
consumers  when  I  say  that  under  rationing. 
I  am  willing,  of  course,  to  be  told  how  much 
I  may  buy  of  this  world's  goods.  But  I  ob- 
ject— and  most  strenuously — to  being  told 
what  and  of  what  so-called  grade. 

In  recent  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  what  is  called  "grade  labeling."  By 
those  who  would  obliterate  the  privately 
owned  brand  nsme  It  has  been  proposed  that 
there  be  substituted  a  system  of  grading,  gov- 
emmentally Imposed,  by  which  all  products 
within  their  respective  groups  would  be  pro- 
duced to,  say.  three  levels  of  quality  and  then 
labeled,  respectively.  A,  B.  and  O. 

All  of  which  sounds  absurdly  simple.  In 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States  the  women 
know  about  grade  A  eggs.  They  know  that 
grade  A  eggs  are  dependable.  And  so  women 
wonder — or  some  of  them  do — why  this  same 
simple  scheme  of  grading  and  labeling  can- 
not be  applied  to  many  kinds  of  merchandise. 

The  answer  lies  In  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  a  hen  and  a  manufacturer.  For 
a  hen,  as  someone  before  me  has  observed,  an 
egg  Is  a  whole  day's  work.  Purthermore,  as 
far  as  the  hen  Is  concerned,  an  egg  is  a  day'i 
work  that,  when  finished.  Is  forever  and  irre- 
trievably done.  Let's  say  that,  with  all  her 
heart,  she  hopes  that  what  she  produces  will 
turn  out  to  be  grade  A.  But  if  fate  and  the 
uncertainty  of  mankind's  system  of  distribu- 
tion cause  that  egg  to  be  a  little  late  In  reach- 
ing your  table,  then  there's  nothing  either 
now  or  through  all  eternity  that  the  hen  can 
do  about  It.    That  egg  is  laid. 

Now,  consider  the  manufacturer.  His 
product,  unlike  the  egg.  is  a  blending  of  ma- 
terials and  processes  and  skills  that  he.  exer- 
cising a  range  of  choice  in  the  matter,  can 
prescribe. 

And  throughout  years  of  economic  history, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that,  given  the 
leeway  so  to  do,  producers  have  preferred  to 
set  their  own  standards  and  to  set  them 
higher  than  any  law  might  demand  and  to 
constantly  Improve  them. 

Purthermore  It  has  been  found  repeatedly 
that  grade  labels,  however  carefully  devised, 
often  fall  to  mean  what  to  consumers  they 
seem  to  mean.  I  have  seen  the  results  of  a 
survey  conducted  to  test  public  sentiment. 
Consumers  were  asked  whether  they  thought 
It  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  the  Government 
to  grade  all  canned  foods.  Of  those  who 
answered  "Yes,"  only  one-fourth  Indicated 
any  realization  at  all  of  the  highly  Important 
fact  that  grading  Is  not  an  Index  to  vitamin 
content  and  general  nourishment. 

Let  the  Government  establish  standards 
for  foods  and  for  other  kinds  of  goods  that 
we  consumers  use,  and  you  and  I  know  what 
will  happen.  Those  standards  will  remain 
frozen.      Improvement  is  stymied. 

And  here's  the  other  side  of  the  plcttu-e. 
Under  our  freely  ccnnpetltlve  ayatem  xnass- 


productlon  methods — which  serve  a  mass  ac- 
ceptance that  has  been  created  mainly  by  ad- 
vertising— have  cut  production  costs;  and 
at  the  same  time  standards  of  quality  and 
performance  have  risen  higher  and  higher. 

About  the  continuance  of  the  competitive 
process  tmder  which  this  wholesome  develop- 
ment has  been  permitted  to  unfold,  I  have 
found  reason,  fairly  recently,  for  renewed 
hope.  There  are  signs,  encouraging  signs. 
that  the  people  of  tills  country  are  learning 
to  reassert  their  sovereignty. 

I  have  said  if  our  system  be  wrong  and 
we  desire  to  change  It.  then  as  our  primary 
post-war  Job  let  us  call  a  constitutional 
convention  and  adapt  our  Constitution  to 
our  national  wishes.  But  I  urge  that  be- 
fore we  scrap  It  we  examine  our  system 
closely.  Lest  we  forget.  It  Is  a  system  that 
has  bestowed  upon  this  country's  people  the 
world's  highest  standard  of  living.  It  Is  a 
system  that  over  the  years,  so  fostered  and 
developed  our  national  Industrial  plant  that 
when  war  came  to  our  shores  our  Govern- 
ment, In  search  of  the  Implemenu  with 
which  war  was  to  be  waged,  was  able  to  turn 
to  that  plant  and  find  In  It  a  veritable 
arsenal  of  democracy. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  way  we  have  come, 
as  I  think  of  the  social  and  material  prog- 
ress we  have  achieved.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Americans  knowingly  will  forget  all  that  they 
have  gained  and  turn  aside  to  follow  any 
economic  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Otir  people  have  pledged  themselves  to  win 
this  war.  Let  us  pledge  ourselves,  also,  to 
this:  That  while  our  soldiers  fight  on  for- 
eign soil,  here  at  home  the  Aftierlcan  con- 
cept of  democracy — Including  economic  de- 
mocracy— shall  not  perish   from  the  earth. 

As  Americans  we  can  do  no  less.  And 
letss  than  that,  the  American  people,  whose 
voice  is  being  heard  at  last  in  high  places — 
less  than  that  the  American  people  wlU 
not  do. 


Eugene  T.  Kinnaly 

EXTENSION  Or   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtrSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article, 
which  api)eared  in  the  Democrat-of -the- 
Month  column  of  the  March  1944  Jef- 
fersonian,  published  in  Boston,  Msiss.: 
DsiiOcsAT  or  THX  Montr 

KDCENC    T.    KINNALT.     6ECRETART     TO    BtAJORITT 
LEADEB  CONGHJESSMAN  JOHN   W.   MCOKlf ACK 

Washington's  dean  of  secretaries,  Gene 
Kinnaly,  has  seen  them  come  and  go  In  the 
Nation's  Capitol  for  27  years. 

That  was  In  1917,  the  first  year  of  the 
United  State's  participation  In  World  War 
No.  1,  and  through  the  Intervening  years  aa 
secretary  to  Congressman  James  A.  Gallivan 
and  later  to  Congressman  John  W.  McCok- 
MACK,  he  has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
among  members  of  the  Washington  secre- 
tariat. "A  secretary's  secretary"  Is  the  tag 
admiring  co-workers  place  on  him. 

Newcomers,  "greenhorns",  to  the  busy  cap- 
Itol  secretarial  field  have  no  fears  after  zueet- 
tng  the  genial  Gene.  They  lay  their  prob- 
lems upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  this  veteran 
and  come  away  smiling.  He  has  a  tremendoua 
capacity  for  work  and  can  accomplish  mor« 
in  one  day  than  the  average  man  can  in  1 
week.    He's  at  his  never-ending  task  7  daya 
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a  week,  and  yet  still  finds  time  to  train  many 
boys  and  girls  who  come  to  him  for  counsel. 
Many  of  these  youngsters  beneflted  by  his 
training  have  gone  far  on  the  road  to  success. 

Gene  has  a  genius  for  remembering  faces 
and  names:  knows  all  the  heads  of  Govern- 
ment departments  by  their  first  names  and 
shows  a  keen  Interest  in  their  transfers  and 
promotions. 

His  busy  schedule  does  not  keep  him  from 
taking  a  very  active  part  in  church  affairs. 
He  lA  prominent  In  the  Affairs  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society. 

Our  Democrat  of  the  Month  Is  a  native  of 
Bouth  Boston,  where  his  famUy  still  resides. 
In  <idditlon  to  his  other  accomplishments. 
Gene  is  a  brilliant  lawjer.  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  bar  and  is  entitled  to  practice 
In  all  the  Federal  courts. 


\ 


Denies  G.  0.  P.  Upswing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  <?»INSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  commu- 
nication from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  March  26,  1944: 

DENIES  G.  O.  P.  TTPSWING CONTHIBUTOH  THINKS 

CAntS       nc       CONGRESS       DtTS       TO      TECHNICAL 
DtSnUNCHISEMENT   CAUSED   BT    WA» 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

Now  that  the  echoes  of  the  Barkley  rebel- 
lion have  died  away  In  the  distance,  it  mieht 
be  profitable  to  examine  in  some  broader 
perspective  than  the  kaleidoscopic  present 
seme  of  the  Implications  of  the  widely  ac- 
claimed rebellion  of  Congress  against  Execu- 
tive tyranny.  This  perspective  is  findable 
In  the  pages  of  history,  and  the  lessons  wh'ch 
Itenforces  are  not  ones  easily  findable  In  the 
presa.  nor  are  they,  it  must  be  added,  ones 
which  the  average  American,  always  prone 
to  applaud  rebellion  on  Impulse,  is  likely  to 
be  keenly  aware  of  in  a  period  of  confusion 
like  the  present  one. 

The  present  Congress,  it  must  be  said.  Is  a 
default  Congress,  which  owes  its  Republican 
strength  to  the  technical  disfranchisement  of 
mllUona  of  soldiers  and  mfgratory  workers 
This  fact  has  been  esUbllshed  statistically  by 
the  Gallup  Institute,  and  I  mention  it  only 
to  deflate  at  once  the  much  touted  Republican 
UTBWlng  which.  !f  probably  operative,  is 
weaker  than  we  have  been  allowed  to  Imagine 
That  the  power  so  arrived  at  Is  being  used 
and  will  be  used  to  advance  political  fortunes 
is  of  oourse.  both  obvious  and  natural  and 
within  proper  limits  a  normal  feature  of  our 
political  system. 

-.♦l.'*".V^°''*'®'''  *^  P'°P«'"  "«^*«-  and  even 
within  them  It  has  lu  definite  perils  to  na- 
tional destiny.  Twice  in  the  course  of  our 
brief  history  great  historic  wars  have  been 
brought  to  successful  conclusion  only  for  the 
post-war  handling  of  their  Issues  to  be 
botched  tragically  and  with  lasting  harm  to 
the  Nation.  Each  of  these  botchlngs,  be  it 
noted,  was  the  work  of  a  "rebellious-  Con- 

^;  ^?  *"!*"*****  '"  Executive  program 
Which  history  has  ratified  as  wise  and  Judl- 
ctous:  each  time  the  ground  was  laid  for  re- 
beUion  a  considerable  length  of  time  before 
the  full  outbreak  occurred  and  gave  us  one 
Z#  iS^w'*^ *°^*  °'  congressional  government 
"J?*"*  "^®  unreflecting  are  so  admlrln? 

That  the  Republican  leaders  In  Congress 
were  prepared  for  war  to  the  knife  on  Lin- 
coln s   Wise   and   moderate   plan  for   recon- 
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atructlon,  even   befow 
Wilkes   Booth    made 
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course,  known  to  all 
has  even  been  brulte< 
men  connived  at  or 
nation,  a  notion  which 
does  at  least  accord 
feeling  which  actuated 
of  Johnson.    Out  of 
sprang  the  tragedy  of 
with  its  army  of  Federal 
its  permanent  legacy 

We  turn  now  to 
the  first  note  of 
Its  appearance  with  thi 
famous   S3natorlal 
that  Wilson  and 
ties  and  that  President^l 
mlt  no  one. 

It  Is  results  that 
In  history  that  curious 
first  the  handle  of  the 
a  new  handle,  then 
realizing  it  we  have  a 
terly  unlike  the  orlgina 
to  me.  is  a  fair 
which  by  and  large 
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led  down  a  path  which 
tllng  of  the  Versailles 
the  now  noisome  era  of 
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There  is  no  law 
forbids  us  to  repeat  this 
The  Presidency  Is  a  „ 
powerful  perhaps  in  all  h 
great  Presidents  has  incu 
a  would-be  dictator;  each 
been  a  target  for  unmeasi 
Iflcatlon.    This  Is  inhe 
pehaps,  where  envy  is 
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perils,  however,  and  they 
recognized. 

It  was  not  Wilson  who 
We  did.     Those  who 
forgotten.     The  war  he  ^ 
of  their  victory  rages  on 
shall  do  weU  to  remember 
ahead  as  groups  and  poll 
position. 
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felicity.    If  we  forget  this  we  may  turn  down 
the  road  we  took  In  1918. 

C.  R.  Gasrrt. 
New  York,  March  22.  1944. 


The  New  Bill  of  Rights 

EXT1ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1944 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  from  the  Himtlng- 
burg  (Ind.)  Independent  of  March  24, 
1944: 

Pettengill,  "The  Gentleman  From  Indiana" 
inside  tour  congress 
The  new  Bill  of  Rights 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  Just  announced  that 
every  man  has  a  right  to  a  remunerative  Job. 
decent  home,  medical  care,  social  security, 
education,  etc.  Does  he  mean  that  the  doors 
of  opportimlty  must  be  kept  open  to  acquire 
these  things,  by  giving  value  received? 

If  so,  there  is  nothing  new  about  It.  Amer- 
ica has  been,  and  must  be  kept,  the  land  of 
opportunity.  Evidently  he  means  something 
else.  It  can  only  be  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  all  these  blessings,  whether  he  earns 
them  or  not. 

If  it  is  true  that  everyone  has  a  right  to  a 
decent  home,  etc..  whose  duty  Is  It  to  furnish 
It?    There  Is  no  right  without  a  duty. 

Let  us  examine  this  new  doctrine.  A  baby 
Is  born.  He  Is  helpless.  Against  his  mother 
he  has  a  right  to  his  first  food.  God  sees  to 
that.  Against  his  father  he  has  a  right  to 
a  home,  medical  care,  education,  and  the 
things  needful  to  make  a  boy  Into  a  man. 

The  boy  grows  up.  Year  by  year  his  rights 
against  his  parenU  lessen,  and  his  duties  in- 
crease. He  must  help  with  the  chores,  run 
errands,  begin  to  pull  his  own  weight  In  the 
boat. 

Eventually,  he  Is  21.     He  is  a  voter      He 
reads  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  and  announces 
to  his  family.^' You  must  continue  to  supply 
me  with  a  Job.  a  home,  medical  care,  security 
F.  D.  R.  says  I  am  entitled  to  them." 

His  father  answers,  "Son,  when  I  was  21 
my  father  said  to  me,  'You  are  on  your  own 
from  today  on.'  My  grandfather  said  the 
same  thing  to  him.  and  so  on  back  to  Adam 
Prom  now  on.  I  have  the  right  to  save  for 
the  old  age  of  your  mother  and  myself     in 

lf?,**!^f  ^*?,?^w  *•"  ''"'  ^*^P  y°"  "  *«  can. 
But  this  will  be  a  matter  of  love,  and  not  of 

right.    You  have  no  further  'rights'  to  assert 
against  us."  «»«:i«. 

Now  if  a  grovm  son  has  no  "right"  against 
his  own  father  to  continued  care,  what  right 
has  he  against  other  fathers?  Or  mothers? 
Or  taxpayers?  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  saying 
to  this  young  man  Is  simply  this:  "The  world 
owes  you  a  living." 

This  is  false,  ro  matter  who  says  It.  It  Is 
universal  law  that  each  individual  must  pro- 
V  de  for  himself.  Witness  the  ant  who  "pro- 
vides her  meat  In  the  summer,"  or  the  spider 
Who  taketh  hold  With  her  hands,  and  Is  in 
kings  palaces,"  as  the  Good  Book  says. 

There  Is  of  course  a  brotherhood  among 
the  human  family  to  help  those  In  unde- 
served  distress.  We  are  our  brother's  keeper. 
The  strong  have  helped  the  weak  and  the 
weu  the  sick,  since  society  began 

.tf '^Ik  l°\l'^  ^^  *  ""8ht"  to  a  home.  Job. 
etc.,  which  he  can  assert  against  Jones,  then 

SSTfK^"?,''    '^°''**    **"*    "°»«    '■18»»*    against 
Smith?    If  so.  who  is  going  to  do  the  chores? 
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The  Bible  says,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
thou  Shalt  ect  bread"— not  In  the  sweat  ot 
another  man's  brow. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  removing  the  spur 
of  incentive.  "If  any  would  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat."  Relief  wages  In  time  of  unem- 
ployment should  never  equal  the  normal 
wape.  The  lnduc«nent  to  get  off  relief  for 
better  pay  must  always  be  present.  Other- 
wise, we  encourage  social  parasites — "those 
who  would  vote  us  Into  earning  their  livings 
for  them,"  as  Booth  Tarklngton  puts  it. 

All  men  have  a  dirty  to  afford  every  man 
the  opportunity  to  work  and  bring  the  bacon 
home  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  right  to 
work  Is  the  right  to  live.  It  is  society's  duty 
to  secure  that  right  to  Its  weakest  member 
against  all  monopoly,  exploitation  greed, 
fraud,  or  theft.  When  society  does  that  It  Is 
up  to  the  Individual  to  do  the  rest. 

The  world's  work  must  be  done.  No  one 
has  a  "right"  to  have  it  done.  But  there  Is 
a  duty  to  do  it.  or  go  without,  and  the  duty 
rests  on  every  man.  according  to  his  strengtti. 

The  Negro  and  the  New  Deal 
In  the  special  congressional  election  In 
Ifew  York  City,  the  Negro  rote  In  Harlem 
left  the  Ifew  Deal  and  voted  Republican  for 
the  first  time  In  13  years.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  a  Negro  ward  In  Philadelphia 
last  November.  StmUar  defection  Is  to  be 
noted  elsewhere. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 
One  Is  that  responsible  Negro  pastors  and 
leaders  see  no  hope  for  their  race  in  nothing 
but  relief.  They  witness  its  demoralizing  in- 
fiuence  on  their  own  people,  as  illustrated 
by  the  following  true  conversation  with  a 
Ifegro  maid  In  a  Detroit  hotel: 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  making 
beds? 

Answer.  I's  only  been  maktn'  beds  at  the 
Statler  six  months  now.  I  never  worked 
before  comln*  here.  Me  and  my  husban^  has 
always  been  on  Mr.  Roosevelt  relief,  an'  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants  us  folks  to  work  dnrtn'  the 
wah.  Mr.  Roosevelt  he  gonna  put  us  all 
back  on  relief  again  and  he  don't  want  \m 
folks  to  work  no  mo'  after  the  wah. 

Question.  Doesn't   your  husband  work? 

Answer.  No.  Sah — we  alls  been  married  9 
years  and  we  all  been  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
lief since  we  got  married. 

Question.  Didn't  either  of  you  ever  work 
at  anything? 

Answer.  No,  Sah;  we  folks  dont  have  to 
work  Just  so  long  as  Mr.  Booeerdt's  livln'  but 
he  wants  us  to  work  durln'  the  wah — den  be 
puts  folks  on  rrttef  for  keeps.  Data  all  we 
have  to  do.  Jus'  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
aU  those  same  kind  of  Democrats  Mr  Rooae- 
Telt  Is. 

Question.  How  do  the  Democrats  know  you 
vote  for  them? 

Answer.  O,  dey  knows.  A  white  man  he 
come  "round  and  show  us  how  to  vote  every 
now  and  then.  This  white  man  he  a  Demo- 
crat too,  but  he  works  for  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
Mr.  Roosevelt  sho"  one  rich  man — ^he  likes  us 
folks.  He  wouldn't  ask  us  to  work  only  for 
the  wah.  That's  all  we  have  to  do,  Just  vote 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  those  people  who 
works  for  him. 

Question.  Don't  you  know  It  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment that  pays  the  relief  money  and  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt? 

Answer.  No,  Sah;  youse  Is  wrong — Mr. 
Roosevelt  gives  the  Guv'ment  the  money  for 
payin'  to  us  folks — we  all  knows  dat — youse 
never  been  on  relief  or  you  would  know 
dat  Mr.  Roosevelt  pays  de  relief  money  to  us 
lolks.  I'll  sure  be  glad  when  the  wah  Is 
ovah — ^Mr.  Roosevelt  says  soons  the  wah  Is 
ovah  we  all  can  quit  workln'. 

Question.  How  did  you  put  In  the  time 
during  the  years  you  and  your  husband  'Were 
on  relief? 

Answer.  O.  we  Jus'  sit  and  muse  an'  loll 
azouna  and  I  do  a  Uttle  cookin'  aiMl  swecpia'. 


Question.  Wd  you  get  enough  relief  money 
to  live  (m? 

Answer.  O'  yes;  Mr.  Roosevelt  he  gives  tis 
rao'  than  enough— Mr.  Roosevelt  one  rich 
man.  We  atut'  likes  that  man,  everybody  had 
to  work  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  come. 

Question.  Was  there  enough  money  to  get 
a  drink  of  gin  now  and  then? 

Answer.  Tse  a  beer  drinker — ^my  husban' 
drinks  beer  and  Ukker.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
brought  llkker  back  and  he  says  It  all  right 
for  us  to  have  a  dollah  or  two  a  week  out  of 
our  relief  money  for  llkker  and  beer.  When 
we  votes  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  Democrats 
next  he  gonna  pay  us  folks  two  times  mo" 
relief  money  than  we  been  gettln'.  Mlsta. 
I  can  Jus'  hardly  wait  to  vote  fo'  him  because 
we  aU  wlU  have  lots  of  money  for  nothln* 
Jus'  as  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  livln'  and  no 
work  no  mo',  mmmm-mmmm!" 

SAMT7XL  B.  PETTENGnX. 


hsuBcc  of  Prioritiet  te  Fanscrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  F  EPRBSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  28,  1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters  and 
affidavits: 

AaaXCULTUKAL  AOJITSTMXNT  AOMIHXSnuiTIOIt 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  1,  1944. 
Hon.  Noasis  Poclson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Deab  Mb.  Potjlson:  Ui>on  reading  In  the 
CoNcaxssioNAL  Recoko  of  December  30,  IMS. 
the  letter  wrlttm  to  .ou  by  Mr.  Dan  C.  Mc- 
Kinney,  secretary  of  the  California  Cattle- 
men's Association,  we  called  your  office  and 
advised  you  that  we  were  having  this  matter 
Investigated.  This  was  in  connection  with 
the  charge  by  Mr.  Loren  Bamert,  president  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association,  that 
In  filing  an  application  for  a  small  gas  engine 
with  the  farm  machinery  rationing  commit- 
tee In  the  San  Joaquin  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  office,  he  was  required  to  sig- 
nify his  Intentions  to  participate  in  the 
A.  A-  A.  program  as  a  condition  for  receiv- 
ing a  recommendation  for  the  engine. 

We  asked  Mr.  Dave  Davidson,  chairman  of 
our  State  committee  in  California,  to  make 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  this  situation. 
His  report  is  rather  lengthy,  consequently, 
we  will  attempt  to  cover  the  situation  in  this 
letter.  However,  before  going  Into  details  of 
this  report  we  wish  to  state  definitely  that 
the  policy  and  Instructions  Issued  from  this 
office  and  A.  A.  A.  State  offices  In  the  west- 
ern region  have  never  indicated  In  any  way 
that  participation  in  our  program  would  have 
any  bearing  on  any  farmer's  application  for 
farm  machinery.  In  fact,  until  this  incident 
was  called  to  our  attention  the  thought  had 
never  entered  our  minds. 

Mr.  Davidson,  as  well  as  communications  to 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association  from 
various  county  agricultural  conservation 
committees,  points  out  that  our  farm  plan 
was  used  as  a  means  of  recording  Information 
that  is  necessary  to  the  rationing  of  any  farm 
equipment;  1943  and  1944  acreages  of  various 
crops  and  livestock  numbers  are  recorded  on 
this  farm  plan  as  part  of  our  arrangements 
to  help  all  farmers  work  out  their  1944  opera- 
tions m  a  way  that  will  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  In  our  war  food  program.  This 
plan  is  also  ueed  In  assisting  farmers  to  de- 
tennlne  the  best  production  praetlcea  In  the 


1044  agricultural  conservation  program  for 
Increasing  production  or  conserving  the  soil 
on  their  farms.  From  the  standpoint  of  ef- 
fldency  you  can  see  that  it  is  desirable  to  use 
the  record  on  this  farm  plan  for  as  many 
purpose*  as  poaelbls.  If  this  form  were  not 
used  for  recording  Information  needed  In 
farm  machinery  rationing.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  develop  and  obtain  Budget  Bureau 
approval  for  an  additional  form,  as  well  as 
Increase  our  cost  of  operation  in  the  county 
offices.  Kven  though  the  farm  plan  has  beea 
used  for  many  purpoaes,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  participation  in  our  program  has 
not  been  required  In  connection  with  the 
farm  machinery  rationing  program.  We  wish 
to  quote  parts  of  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Dave  Davidson  from  Mr.  George  H.  Clever, 
chairman  of  the  San  Joaquin  County  com> 
mlttee  In  regard  to  their  om  of  this  farm 
plan: 

"The  War  Food  Administration  assigned 
the  Job  of  securing  the  1944  farm  plan  WR- 
906  to  the  county  U.  S.  D.  A.  war  txiard.  The 
local  county  U.  S.  D.  A.  war  board  assigned 
this  Job  to  the  county  agrleultural  conserva- 
tion committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
source  of  all  farm  data  pertaining  to  acreage 
of  land  farmed  and  livestock  numbers  should 
be  filed  on  the  1944  farm  plan  (WR-e06) 
since  this  was  the  only  form  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  which  to  secure  farm  data. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  county  com- 
mittee to  aak  farmers  to  file  the  1944  farm 
plan,  WRr-806.  when  the  farmer  calls  at  the 
county  A.  A.  A.  office  regardless  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  farmer's  trip  to  the  office.  The 
farm  rationing  committee  was  asked  to  ration 
farm  cqu^snent  on  the  standards  of  need  fcr 
the  equipment  In  relation  to  size  of  the  farm 
operation  and  amount  of  old  equipment  the 
farmer  had  on  hand.  Due  to  the  scarcity  ot 
equipment  the  total  requirenkest  of  all  fann- 
ers could  not  be  supplied.  The  farm  ratloo- 
ing  committee  have  always  required  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  farming  operations  bef ort 
they  considered  a  request  for  a  purchase  cer- 
tificate. 

"The  San  Joaquin  County  committee  and 
the  U.  8.  D.  A.  war  board  have  insisted  on  a 
policy  of  service  to  agriculture  and  farmers. 
At  no  time  have  we  subjected  ourselves  to 
political  approaches  or  devices  to  attain  any 
objective.  We  have  assigned  many  farmers 
on  sabeommittees  who  have  volunteered 
many  hours  of  their  time  to  assist  in  carrf- 
Ing  out  the  various  programs.  The  resolu- 
tion No.  3  passed  by  the  Caltfomla  Cattle- 
men's Association  has  been  reviewed  and  the 
complaints  referred  to  in  this  resolution  cer- 
tainly are  not  In  keeping  with  the  service* 
these  committees  are  rendering  to  farmers. 
Since  we  have  many  committees  throughout 
the  county  assisting  in  the  various  programs 
none  of  them  has  indicated  that  any  of 
its  approaches  or  discussions  with  farmers 
have  been  predicated  on  any  mandatory  pre-  ' 
requisite  other  than  supplying  the  ctxnmit- 
tees  with  a  complete  history  of  their  farm 
operation  and  equipment  owned  so  that  ac- 
curate and  fair  distribution  ot  ration  equip- 
ment could  be  made  by  the  committee. 

"Growers  who  feel  that  our  decisions  have 
not  been  Just  have  always  been  invited  to 
meet  with  the  committee  and  discuss  their 
problems^  We  shall  continue  with  this  policy 
and  are  always  glad  to  invite  anyone  to  our 
meetings  who  wishes  to  make  suggestions. 

"Since  Mr.  Loren  Bamert,  president  of  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association,  has  en- 
dorsed their  resolution  No.  3,  we  are  Inviting 
him  In  person  to  attend  a  meeting  of  th* 
county  agricultural  conservation  association 
committee  so  that  he  may  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  services  we  are  render* 
Ing  farmers  and  the  procedure  necessary  t(k 
render  this  service.  You  will  receive  a  letter 
explaining  the  results  of  this  meeting  wltll 
Mr.  Bamert  In  the  near  future. 

"Attached  to  this  letter  are  the  statements 
Ikmn  the  county  office  personnel  who 
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Ur.  Bam^rt  during  hU  visit  to  this  offlce  and 
letter  received  from  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Farm  Bureau  livestock  department, 

"On  behalf  of  the  county  offlce  personnel 
Who  Mslsted  Mr.  Bamert  during  his  call  at  the 
San  Joaquin  County  offlce.  we  are  submitting 
the  following  atatemenU: 

'On  or  about  November  26.  1943.  Mr.  Loren 
C  Bamert  of  lone,  Amador  County.  CaUf.. 
^^KM  In  the  San  Joaquin  County  Agricultural 
CotiMrvatlon  Association  Offlce  and  requested 
authority  to  purehaaa  a  l',  horsepower  gns 
•nglne.  Mrs.  Partridga,  an  employe*  of  this 
aaaoetatlon.  waited  on  Mr.  Bamert  and  on 
baing  talormad  by  Mr.  Bamert  that  he  op' 
aratad  approxlmataly  1 JOO  acres  of  land,  all 
balnff  In  Amador  County  except  121  acres 
which  la  a  part  aectlon  of  the  whole  acraaga 
_  and  lies  in  Ban  Joaquin  County,  suggested 
that  ha  apply  m  Amador  County  for  hla  en- 
gine as  meat  of  his  oparatlona  appeared  to 
b«  in  that  county.  Mr.  Bamert  said  ha  would 
like  to  apply  for  the  engine  regardleaa. 

"Mrs.  Johnson,  who  works  with  the  Ma- 
chinery Rationing  Committee,  took  the  ap- 
plication (on  Form  El  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration.  July   1943)    on   which   Mr.   Bamert 
stated    the   engine   would    be   used   In  San 
Joaquin  County  on  the  lower  Jones  tract  to 
pump  water  for  about  300  head   of  stock. 
After   completing    the   application,    he    was 
asked  to  sign  a  1944  farm  plan.    He  signed 
this   (Form   WR  806  War  Pood  Administra- 
tion), completing  part  of  it  himself  and  a 
clerk.  Miss  Maravek.  assisting  him  with  the 
completion  of  the  form.    He  did  not  appear 
to  be  unwiUlnj;  to  sign  either  the  applica- 
tion for  the  engine  (Form  El)  or  the  1944 
farm  plan  (Form  Vm-a06) .    It  was  not  our 
intent  to  Infer  to  Mr.  Bamert  that  if  a  farm 
plan  were  not  signed,  he  would  not  be  eli- 
gible for  the  equipment  nor  that  the  Ration- 
ing Committee  would  not  consider  his  re- 
quest but  only  that  it  would  be  of  assistance 
to  the  committee  to  know  the  farm  opera- 
tions Involved  when  making  their  allocation. 
"Mabt  Johnson. 
"Leddt  Ann  PAimuDCi, 
••Ma«joeii  Maravek, 

"Office  assistants. 
"Jaktta«t  4.  1944." 

A*  an  example  of  the  appreciation  manv 
farmers  and  livestock  producers  express  foi 
the  many  different  services  of  coimty  com- 
mittees we  are  furnishing  you  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter: 

-.     ^  Decembek  29.  1943. 

air.  Oeoigz  Clevex. 

Chairman,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency. 

Stockton.  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Clever:  The  swine,  dairy,  and 
poultry  departments  of  the  San  Joaquin  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  at  a  Joint  meeting  on 
December  22.  passed  a  resolution  commending 
the  county  committee.  Mr.  Charles  Cooper 
secretary,  and  the  staff  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  for  their  ef- 
forts in  aiding  livestock  producers  ordering 
feed  wheat.  * 

Hoping  your  organization  will  be  able  to 
continue   this   worth   while  service   to  local 
livestock  producers,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Francis  GatrpE, 
Chairman.  Surine  Department, 

San  Joaquin  Farm  Bureau. 

*v^nj^?L*^****y  ^  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  California  Cattlemena  Association 
lurnlshed  our  county  offices  with  copies  of  the 
"^il!!i??^?*'P*^  ^y  them  in  San  Franclaco 
J»D«J0amb«r  S-«.  1943.  89irrral  of  our  county 
eommlttees  have  uken  exception  to  this  raso' 
luuon  and  have  written  the  catUaman  ■  aa- 
gjjtijiiiwa  quota  ftcm  a  latter  bjr  tba  Santa 

UJwiwcaption  to  your  nMlittion  Wo,  8, 
Wr.pation  It,  A.  A.  ATUvflMk    wTXii   ' 
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that.  Insofar  as  Santa 
ccmed.  your  accusations 
founded.     Neither  this 
previous  committee, 
secretary,  nor  any  offlde 
insisted  that  any  farm*  r 
ter  under  the 
gram  in  order  to'recel 
application  to  purchasi 
chincry  and  equipment 
son.     At   all    times 
A.  A,  A.  program  in  .  . 
been,  entirely  voluntarj 
"It  Is  not  unreasonab 
er  or  rancher  who  is  a 
committee 

now  machinery  to  suppl 
precise  Information 
■o  that  the  committee 
individual's  need  of  the 
In  the  event  that  a 
not  Intend  to  partlclpat 
gram  for  any  year,  the 
Ing  his  farm  or  ranch 
registration  form,  and  t 
Intends  to  cooperate  or 
gram  may  be  deleted  ic 
signs.    This  certainly 
suggest  that  coercive 
plied  In  farm  reglstratlo 

The  following  is  quo 
California    Cattlemens 
Alameda  County 

"However,  we  were  ra 
contents  of  resolution  3 
not  know  how  other 
ate.  but  we  wish  to  state 
way  ever  coerced  any 
Into  the  A.  A.  A. 
might  obtain  any 
Ing  on  a  priority  proble^i 
in  certain  cases,  ask  for 
farmers'  operations.    Th 
der  any  rationing 
when   critical   materiafs 
This  Is  necessary  so  that 
intelligently  pass  on  the 
when  they  are  competln  5 
or  available  materials 

From  the  Yuba 
committee  disagrees  very 
j   statements  made  In 
,    grets  the  harm  that 
[    expression  of  such 
by  the  action  taken  by 
men's  Association. 

•The  first  statement 
not  true  since  it  has 
none  of  the  county  a^ 
associations  In  this  part 
used  any  pressure  or 
induce  farmers  or 
plan   for  cooperation  wl 
Such  action  In  any  A.  A 
ception  rather  than  the 
of  this  offlce  first,  to  be 
In  every  way  posaible,  a 
their  Willing  cooperation 
program.     But  any  form 
permitted  In  this  offlce.  a 
record  of  each  farmer's 
great  help  in  giving  him* 
assistance. 

"The  third  premise  in 
reads  in  part.  "Many 
are  of  the  opinion  that 
sound,  wasteful,  and  usee 
poses  and  social  reform 
statement  which  would 
verify  if  it  were  true.    A 
cattlemen  and  farmers 
Willing  cooperatora  In  the 

From    the   Riverside 
"For  your  Information, 
a  farm  plan  on  nie  evea 
"igned.    This  gtvee  Ui  a 
ing  activitiea  aiui  hie  i^ 
machinery  and  tquipment 
at  ome.    This  farm  plan 
with  tlie  Oovernment  and 
inf.    Alt  the  majority  of 


Crux  County  Is  con- 
are  absolutely  un- 
committee.  nor  any 
war  board,  nor  the 
employee  has  ever 
or  cattleman  regis- 
agricultural-conservation  pro- 
recommendation  for 
farm  or  ranch  ma- 
or  for  any  other  rea- 
reftlstratlon   under   the 
this  county  Is.  and  has 

to  expect  the  farm- 
p|>lying  for  the  county 
for  purchase  of 
the  committee  with 
Bbojit  his  farm  or  ranch, 
may  determine  each 
propoaed  equipment. 
fa^er  or  rancher  doea 
in  the  A.  A.  A.  pro- 
nformatlon  concern- 
be  supplied  on  the 
statement  that  he 
rtlcipate  In  the  pro- 
the  form  before  he 
caAnot  be  construed  to 
methods  are  being  ap- 
procedure." 
from  a  letter  to  the 
Association    by    the 
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her  startled  by  the 
We,  of  course,  do 
associations  oper- 
that  we  have  in  no 
by  forcing  him 
in  order  that  he 
from  us  in  help- 
We  do,  however, 
ome  facts  regarding 
mtist  be  done  un- 
or  at  any  time 
must   be   allocated, 
any  committee  can 
needs  of  applicants 
for  small  supplies 
/or  equipment." 
committee:   "The 
definitely  with  the 
No.  3  and  re- 
be  done  by  the 
statements  and 
California  Cattle- 


thls  resolution  Is 
determined  that 
grici^ltural  conservation 
of  the  State  have 
coferclon  whatever  to 
cattleiien  to  sign  a  farm 
h   the  association. 
A.  offices  Is  the  ex- 
It  is  the  policy 
service  to  farmers 
second,  to  secure 
with  the  A.  A.  A. 
coercion  Is  never 
though  a  complete 
oi^ratlon  would  be  a 
priority  and  other 

this 
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resolution  which 
th(^sands  of  farmers 
program  Is  un- 
for  political  pur- 
ls a  general  mis- 
very  difficult  to 
i  majority  of  the 
this  county  are 
[A.  A.  A.  program." 
Cfninty   committee: 
farmer  can  have 
though  it  is  not 
r  «ord  of  hi*  farm* 
ip^lloation  (or  farm 
can  be  eonsuiered 
,te  not  a  epntriet 
la  In  no  way  blnd- 
armere  who  Ale  • 


farm  plan  follow  their  original  plans,  It  gives 
us  a  rather  accurate  idea  as  to  what  crops  to 
expect  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  event  he 
has  not  submitted  a  farm  plan  and  we  do  not 
have  a  record  of  his  farming  operations,  it  la 
necessary  that  we  make  a  field  Investigation 
before  his  application  can  be  considered. 
Sometimes  a  week  or  10  days  will  elapse  before 
these  investigations  can  be  made  as  our 
county  le  approximately  200  miles  long  and 
some  of  tbeee  farmers  are  farming  in  out-of- 
the-way  places. 

"We  believe  that  you  have  been  mUln- 
formed  when  you  etate  that  this  association 
is  using  coercive  methods  which  are  nothing 
short  of  biackmsill  in  forcing  the  farmers  and 
cattlemen  to  subscribe  to  the  A.  A,  A.  program 
or  discontinue  their  operations.  This  may 
hold  true  In  some  Isolated  cases,  but  we  are 
sure  that  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  will 
find  that  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation is  working  to  full  capacity  with  and 
for  the  farmers  of  their  county." 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  report  from  the 
San  Joaquin  County  committee  regarding 
Mr.  Bamert'8  reply  to  theh-  Invitation  for  him 
to  discuss  this  resolution  No.  3  with  them. 
Mr.  Loren  Bamert  Is  no  doubt  rather  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  participation  In  our  pro- 
gram Is  voluntary,  inasmuch  as  he  partici- 
pated In  the  1940  A.  A.  A.  range  program,  and 
his  father  has  participated  in  pur  program 
each  year  from  1939  through  1943.  We  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Loren  Bamert  and  his 
father  own  range  land  Jointly  but  operate 
separately,  one  with  cattle  and  the  other  with 
sheep. 

We  hope  that  this  information  is  sufficient 
to  allay  any  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
operation  of  oiu-  county  committees,  and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  this  with  you 
further  If  you  believe  It  desirable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  F.  Geissler. 
Director,  Western  Division. 


Caufornia  Cattlemen's  Association. 

San  Francisco.  Calif..  March  2, 1944. 
Hon.  Noaais  Poclson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Potjlson  :  For  the  sake  of  the  rec- 
ord which  now  contains  the  report  of  the 
California  State  A.  A.  A.  committee  to  Di- 
rector Gelsler  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  and  for  your  use  as  you  see 
fit.  we  enclose  affidavit  by  Lewis  W.  Arm- 
strong, chairman,  Santa  Clara  County  U  8 
D.  A.  War  Board. 

The  statements  of  the  San  Joaquin  County 
A.  A.  A.  committee  as  recited  In  Mr.  David- 
son's report,  are  not  In  keeping  with  the 
facts  as  set  forth  In  Mr.  Bamerts  affidavit 
previously  furnished  you.  nor  with  oral  ad- 
missions freely  made  to  Mr.  Bamert  during 
hU  personal  conference  with  that  commit- 
tee. 

Neither  do  Mr.  Davidson's  statements  as 
contained  in  his  report  agree  with  oral  state- 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Davidson  and  members  of 
his  committee  to  Mr.  Bamert  and  the  writer 
upon  the  occasion  of  our  conference  with 
them  last  January  26.  in  the  committee's 
offlce  In  Berkeley.  Upon  that  occasion  Mr 
Davidson  and  members  of  his  comm'lttee 
freely  admitted  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bamert's 
statements  as  to  his  experience  in  San  Joa- 
quin County.  They  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  deny  the  facts  as  we  have  presented 
them  to  you.  but  did  say  that  tlip  fault  was 
probably  that  of  a  minor  employee  In  the 
county  A.  A.  A.  offlce. 

In  our  opinion,  much  of  the  trouble  Itef 

;!!.  !l!  "••  °'.**'''  ^•'•'"otJ  program  form 
for  the  several  purpoeee  of  eeouring  infor- 
matum  ie  Ui  a  farmer'!  optrations  and  • 
tt?5.!w5'  **""  ^  oooRWite  in  the  eo-eailMl 
war-food  program,  ■  hodgepodge  el  pro- 

InteUtgibie  program  uf  any  kind;  In  Htwna§ 
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Identical  information  and  a  pledge  of  Inten- 
tion to  participate  in  the  soil  conaenraUon 
program,  and  In  securing  this  same  Informa- 
tion In  connection  with  farmers'  applica- 
tions for  priorities  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, suppllee,  and  equipment. 

In  not  only  aanetlonlng  but  requiring  the 
use  of  this  form  for  the  latter  purpose,  au- 
thority for  requiring  the  applicant  to  sign 
It  IB  Inferentlally  given— otherwise  the  form 
U  not  complete.  If  It  le  not  to  be  slffnad. 
then  any  blank  piece  of  paper  would  aenre 
the  suted  ptirpoeea  Jtiet  as  well. 

One  of  the  first  queatlona  uaually  aakad 
of  applicants  by  employeee  of  the  A.  A.  A, 
committees  Is,  "Have  you  signed  a  War  Food 
program  form?"  When  he  signs  It  the  ap- 
plicant hae  signed  either  one  or  all  qf  three 
different  documents,  depending  upon  the  in- 
terpretation, which  may  at  the  time  or  later, 
be  desired  by  the  A.  A.  A. 

This  matter  was  discueaed  with  Mr  David- 
son and  his  committee  by  Mr  Bamert  and 
myself.  While  they  deny  that  any  such 
imethlcal  use  Is  or  has  been  made  of  the 
forms,  they  do  admit  the  possibility  of  It, 
due  to  the  multiplicity  of  uses  to  which  the 
form  Is  put. 

It  Is  otir  recommendation,  that  for  secvirlng 
the  Information  required  from  applicants  for 
priorities,  a  form  be  designed  for  this  spe- 
cific ptupose,  and  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  such  form  to  be  so  designed  as  to 
prevent  Its  use  or  interpretation  as  a  pledge, 
or  In  connection  with  any  War  Food  program 
or  Soil  Conservation  program. 

We  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  assure  you  that  our  purpose 
In  It  18  solely  to  see  that  the  A.  A.  A.  is 
administered  ethically  and  within  the  Intent 
of  the  law. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  C.  McKinnxy. 

Secretary. 

AWrXDATtn 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I.  Loren  C.  Bamert,  a  resident  of  lone,  Ama- 
dor County,  Calif.,  own  and  operate  ranch 
properties  situated  to  both  Amador  and  San 
Joaquin  Counties.  In  addition  to  the  prop- 
erties owned,  other  properties  are  operated 
by  me  under  lease  from  the  owners.  These 
properties  are  devoted  to  the  production  and 
fattening  of  beef  cattle. 

On  the  2Cth  day  of  November  1943,  being 
in  need  of  a  water  pump  for  furnishing  water 
to  cattle  on  certain  lands  leased  by  me  In  San 
Joaquin  County,  I  located  such  a  pump  In 
the  hands  of  the  Turner  Hardware  Co.,  In 
Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County,  Calif.  To  en- 
able the  hardware  compan"  to  replace  this 
pump  I  was  Instructed  to  obtain  and  furnish 
to  them  a  priority  for  Its  purchase. 

On  the  above  date  I  proceeded  to  the  offlce 
of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Association  where  I  made  applica- 
tion for  the  priority.  After  completing  the 
regular  application  forms  I  was  Instructed  to 
sign  another  form  called  War  Food  Program. 
19^1  Farm  Plan,  Form  WR  806.  War  Food 
Administration.  This  form  required  that  I 
state  my  intention  to  cooperate  In  the  1944 
war  food  program.  Examination  of  the  form 
Indicated  1944  war -food  program  to  be  ac- 
tually the  original  A.  A.  A.  soil-conserva- 
tion program  In  effect  before  the  war.  I  so 
stated  to  the  offlce  employee  who  waa  re- 
questing my  signature.  She  confirmed,  aa 
a  fact,  that  theae  programa  are  one  and  the 
eame.  t  then  expreeeed  my  objectlona  to 
signing  the  contract.  She  informed  me  that 
tinleee  I  did  eo  no  consideration  eould  be 
given  my -application  for  a  priority  to  pur- 
ohaee  the  water  pump.  I  then  ilgned  the 
eontract,  at  the  eame  time  Informing  tha 
•floe  employee  that  I  had  no  Intention  of 
ptrttoipatlng  in  the  aoll-conearvatlon  pro- 
gram and  wae  eigning  the  eontraet  under 
dursee  and  only  m  a  meane  of  obtaining  the 


neceeoaiy   priority  to  avoid    hardship    and 
damage  to  my  cattle. 

After  this  experience,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  my  case  was  exceptional,  I 
conducted  an  Investigation  among  otlier  cat- 
tlemen and  farmers  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
Among  the  many  whom  I  contacted,  I  found 
that  all  who  had  applied  for  priorltlee  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  to  the  ofllee  of 
the  San  Joaquin  County  Agricultural  Oon- 
aervation  Aeeociation  had  been  requited,  aa 
I  wae,  to  elgn  the  war-food  program  con- 
tract. This  InTeetigation  disclosed  that,  ae 
stated  by  the  employee  In  the  offlce  of  tha 
San  Joaquin  ooimty  committee,  the  lequtt*- 
ment  wae  generally  applied. 

I  swear  that  I  have  examined  this  etate- 
ment.  that  it  is  made  in  good  faith,  and 
that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
it  is  true  and  correct. 

LoaxM  C.  Bai 


State  or  Calxtornia, 

County  of  Amador,  ss: 

On  this  2d  day  of  February  in  the  year 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four 
before  vae,  M.  F.  Brooks,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  the  county  of  Amador,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, residing  therein,  duly  commissioned 
and  sworn,  personally  appeared  Loren  C. 
Bamert,  known  to  me  to  l>e  the  person  whose 
name  is  subscribed  to  the  within  Instrtunent 
and  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  executed 
the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  in  the 
county  of  Amador  the  day  and  year  In  this 
certificate  first  atxjve  written. 

M.  P.  Bbo(»cs. 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Amador,  State  of  California. 

My  oommisslon  expires  November  6,  1945. 

On  February  1.  1943.  a  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board 
took  place  In  the  director's  room  at  60  North 
Second  Street.  San  Jooe,  Calif.  There  were 
present  the  following:  Lewis  W.  Armstrong, 
chairman  Santa  Clara  County  D.  S.  D.  A. 
War  Board:  Meesrs.  Russell  Henwood  id 
David  W.  Dresbach.  members  Santa  Clara 
County  U.  8.  D  A.  War  Board;  Earl  Adams, 
of  the  Ban  Jose  Offlce  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service;  Agricultural  Commis- 
sioner L.  R.  Cody;  Harvey  L.  Hansen,  admin- 
istrative officer  Santa  Clara  County  D.  S.  D.  A. 
War  Board;  Chairman  Dave  Davidson,  Cali- 
fornia U.  8.  D.  A.  War  Board;  Roland  Ballou, 
member  California  Agricultural  Conservation 
Committee;  and  Matthew  Triggs.  administra- 
tive assistant  California  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Committee. 

During  this  meeting  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing priorities  for  farmers  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Davidson  turned  to  Mr.  Han- 
sen, the  administrative  offlcer  for  the  county 
U.  8.  D.  A.  War  Board  and  said  to  him  that 
when  farmers  appeared  at  the  county  A.  A.  A. 
offlce  for  assistance  in  obtaining  priorities 
for  various  materials  and  equipment  they 
were  of  course  asked  if  they  were  participat- 
ing In  the  A.  A.  A.  program.  Mr.  Hansen 
stated  that  the  only  thing  that  he  was  con- 
cerned with  when  an  applicant  came  in  the 
door  was  whether  or  not  he  was  a  farmer. 
If  the  applicant  was  a  farmer  he  was  en- 
titled to  aU  the  facilities  of  the  county 
A.  A.  A.  offlce  in  obtaining  priorities.  Mr. 
Davldeon  steted  that  farmers  should  be 
signed  up  in  the  A.  A.  A.  program  before  be- 
ing given  priority  aaelstanoe. 

X  suted  in  my  capacity  aa  chairman  of 
the  County  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board  that  we 
did  not  feel  that  any  farmer  should  have  to 
sign  up  In  the  A.  A,  A.  program  In  ordor  lo 
obtain  tho  natorlAls  er  equlpmaat  that  thay 
naadad  in  ordar  to  give  aaglaum  produotion 
dttrtof  this  war  parlod,  Mr,  Davidson  eon- 
tiauad  At  aoma  UngtD  ngardlnf  this  matter 


olthotigh  his  Idea  wns  not  put  Into 
the  county.  No  instructions  contrary  to  *lr 
Davidson's  statement  at  this  meeting  ot  the 
County  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board  were  received 
from  his  offlce  during  1943. 

Lxwis  W  ARMenoMa. 
PnaoAaT  11,  1044. 

Subceribed  and  sworn  to  before  ma  thU 
14th  day  of  February  1944. 

Bona  BucHuatam. 
Notary  Fublio  in  and  for  the  County 

of  Santa  Clara,  State  of  California. 


VcrmoBt  Defends  a  Prindplt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VUMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVK 
Tuesday.  March  2S.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
claim  to  bs  a  jurist,  but  anyone  who  reads 
the  law  not  under  duress  of  recent  deci- 
sions ought  to  know  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense  that  the  United  States  cannot 
exercise  powers  not  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution,  which  powers  are  reserved 
to  the  States,  and  still  expect  to  be  the 
United  States  of  America. 

While  the  opinions  of  John  Marshall 
do  not  carry  as  much  weight  with  an  al- 
legedly hand-picked  court  aa  they  cer- 
tainly do  with  the  people  whose  vital  In- 
terests the  court  formerly  undertook  to 
protect,  it  is  nevertheless  worth  while  to 
know  that  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  v. 
Oflfden  (9  Wheaton,  5  Peters),  Justice 
Marshall  said: 

In  our  complex  system,  presenting  the 
rare  and  difficult  scheme  of  one  general  Oov- 
ernment whose  action  extends  over  the  whole 
but  which  possesses  only  certain  enumerated 
powers  and  numerous  State  governments 
which  retain  and  exercise  all  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Union,  contest  respecting  power 
must  arise  •  •  *.  This,  however,  does 
not  prove  that  the  one  Is  exercising  or  has 
the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  other. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  generally,  under 
their  reserved  powers,  the  States  have 
created  water  power  and  flood  control 
commissions  within  themselves  in  order 
to  protect  and  to  preserve  their  rights 
with  respect  to  this  great  natural  re- 
source for  themselves,  within  their  bor- 
ders, excluding  navigable  rivers,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  so  doing  they  have  exercised  their  ra- 
tional constitutionally  reserved  rights 
and  demonstrated  the  power  within 
themselves  to  protect  their  interests  and 
those  of  their  people,  who  are  the  Oov- 
ernment. ^ 

The  undertaking  to  extend  the  wise 
provision  relative  to  the  power  and  con- 
trol 0/  the  War  Department  over  navl- 
fable  atreama  for  the  purpoaca  enumer- 
sted  and  at  aueh  length,  to  atre tch  It  to 
auch  enda  aa  havt  btio  seeompUahod  by 
connlvanoo  of  a  court  ulilch  haa  un4or« 
taken  to  legiaUtd  rtthor  than  to  adjudl- 
eate  la  unfortuntto,  unwlaa.  and  ean  but 
apell  the  and  of  our  Union.  Thtao  dad- 
aions  which  undrtrtak*  to  interftra  wltti 
the  aovarelgnty  of  the  Statea  and  wltli 
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the  re'cn'ed  powers  thereof  are  deadly 
in  their  import. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced. 
H.  R.  4179.  seeks  to  correct  a  situation 
and  to  relieve  all  of  us  of  judicial  legis- 
lation by  virtue  of  undertaking  the  re- 
peal of  the  controversial  provisions  of  a 
law  which  the  Court  has  construed  to 
tolerate  and  to  permit  such  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States 
as  is  intolerable  and  devastating  and  can 
mean  only  destruction  for  all  of  the 
States  and  for  us  all. 

The  bill  I  introduced  and  to  which  I 
hive  referred  has  for  its  purpose  to  re- 
store to  the  States  the  sovereign  powers 
of  local  government,  the  right  to  control 
their  valuable  natural  resources  and  the 
property  interests  which  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  their  reserved  right  despite 
any  unconstitutional  legislation  or  any 
decisions  of  any  court  based  thereon. 

Under  permission  heretofore  granted 
I  am  extending  these  remarks  by  includ- 
ing a  recent  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  25. 
1944.  entitled  "Vermont  Defends  a  Prin- 
ciple." 

I  am  also  including  a  portion  of  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  August  21, 1943.  To  both 
of  these  articles  I  raspectfully  direct 
your  careful  attention. 

As  scmebody  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
the  whole  dam'  trouble  with  the  dam  sit- 
uation is  found  in  the  fact  that  we  have 
tried  to  beat  nature  and  have  com- 
menced at  the  wrong  end  of  the  program. 
Think  that  over. 
The  two  articles  follow: 

|From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August 
21,  19131 

VEMMOtrr  DDXNCS  A  PHINCIPLB 

Opposition  cf  southeastern  Vermont  to 
the  construction  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  great  flood-control  and  power  dam  In 
Its  West  RiVer  Valley  would  deserve  only  a 
sympathetic  Interest  elsevhere.  If  nothing 
were  Involved  beyond  the  natiiral  objection 
of  residents  to  being  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  to  the  inunciation  of  a  beautiful 
valley.  Other  things  are  Involved,  touch- 
ln»  both  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  broad  national  policies. 

The  States'  rights  Issue  may  well  concern 
•v?ry  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  applica- 
tion to  many  things  other  than  the  turning 
of  a  Vermont  valley  into  a  hydroelectric 
power  reservoir,  contrary  to  the  State's 
wl£h?s. 

A  system  of  reaervolrs  In  the  upper  Con- 
necticut River  Basin  is  needed,  for  the  pro- 
tection,  primarily,   of    towns   and   cities   In 
Massachusetts      and      Connecticut — notably 
Hclycke.     Springfield,     and     Hartford.    The 
great   floods   cf    1936   and    1938— the   latter 
contemporaneous  with   the  great  New  Sng- 
land  hurricane — did  direct  and  indirect  dam- 
age    of     «144,000.000.     Local     works     since 
erected      protect     down-river     communities 
•ealnst  ordinary  freshets.    To  protect  them 
■gainst  occasional  great  floods  requires  con- 
Uol  of  the  upper  river  through  storage  basins. 
"ermont  agrees  to  that,  is  wUllng  to  sup- 
ply necessary  land,  asks  only  that  she  fce  not 
required  to  go  beyond  flood  control,  that  her 
lands  te  daouged  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  her  rights  as  a  sovereign  State  be  re- 
^«cted.    That  is  fair  enough. 

Under  existing  law.  however,  there  la 
nothing  Vermont  can  do  to  stop  the  proposed 
power  development,  unless  Congress  can  be 
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homa  and  Texas.  This  dam,  now  untfer  con- 
struction, will  cost  more  than  850.000,000, 
and  Its  reservoir  wUl  receive  a  silt -laden  out- 
put of  the  Red,  Washita,  and  other  rivers, 
which  looks  like  thick  red  barn  paint,  its 
solid  content  sometimes  reaching  15  percent 
or  more.  Some  engineers  predict  that  it  will 
fill  up  within  25  years. 

"I  could  take  half  the  cost  of  this  dam, 
and,  by  spending  It  on  watershed  treatment, 
completely  stop  floods  on  the  Red  River," 
said  Doctor  Winters  in  a  public  address.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  point  to  a  smell 
lake  near  Guthrie  which  has  dried  up  be- 
cause the  watershed  has  been  terraced  and 
contour-farmed. 

All  of  which  should  give  us  taxpayers  some- 
thing to  chew  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  Is  fewer 
dams  and  more  brains.  What  is  now 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  many  billions  of  dollars 
could  have  been  achieved  long  ago  at 
relatively  small  expenditure  and  the  use 
of  more  gray  matter.  We  cannot  beat 
nature. 


CoDsress  and  the  F.  C.  C. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27,  1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duce into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
editorial  comment  by  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  published  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  headed  "Congress  and  the  P.  C.  C"; 

CONGRESS  AND  THE  T.  C.  C. 

Over  the  bitter  protests  of  the  bureaucrats 
and  their  sponsors.  Congress  has  lopped 
$1,500,000  from  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission's  budget.  The  F.  C.  C.  claimed 
it  needed  this  money  to  operate  Its  Radio  In- 
telligence Division,  but,  as  Senator  McKellab. 
Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  pointed  out,  our 
Army  and  Navy  have  ample  radio  Intelligence 
set-ups  which  are  adequate  to  the  need. 

The  F.  C.  C.  has  itself  to  blame  for  this  loss 
of  operating  funds  and  for  what  now  must 
be  the  dropping  of  one  of  Its  divisions  It 
has  concerned  Itself  a  great  deal  too  fre- 
quently with  purely  domestic  radio  affairs 
even  to  the  extent  that  It  has  been  charged 
with  dictating  types  of  programs  for  the  air 
and  being  otherwise  arbitrary.  Like  most 
other  bureaus,  the  P.  C.  C.  carried  its  activities 
and  projected  Its  authority  beyond  the  point 
specified  by  the  law.  It  was  time  it  had  lU 
horns  trimmed  a  bit. 

Furthermore,  the  F.  C.  C.  Chairman,  James 
li.  Ply.  has  been  one  of  the  most  dictatorial 
little  czars  of  all  the  army  of  bureaucrats 
who  Infest  Washington.  He  has  dictated  to 
radio  stations,  to  program  sponsors,  and  even 
tried  to  tell  Congress  where  Its  authority 
ended  and  his  began.  For  this  he  Is  being 
given  a  lesson  in  where  the  authority  really 
exists,  and  none  too  soon. 

In  controlling  appropriations  Congress 
holds  the  real  key  to  command  over  our  whole 
giddy  system  of  bureaucracy.  The  trouble  is 
the  lawmakers  do  not  use  this  power  often 
enough.  There  still  remains  to  be  Investi- 
gated matters  In  which  the  F.  C.  C  figured 
in  a  manner  that  has  the  public  skeptical 
The  administration  has  tried  to  quash  one 
investigation  and  may  succeed  yet  in  keeping 
It  from  an  airing.     But  Congress  seems  to  be 
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hitting  a  new  stride  and  the  hope  is  that 
it  will  accelerate  its  pace  in  the  direction  It 
haa  been  moving.  That  is  what  the  people 
want  It  to  do,  as  attested  by  the  trend  in 
recent  elections. 
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Ad<!ress  Before  the  Chelsea  (Mass.) 
Ziottist  Emergencj  G>ancil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP   MASSACHlTSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  S(>eaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recx)RD,  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing address  I  made  on  March  22, 1944, 
at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Zionist 
Emergency  Council  against  the  British 
white  paper  of  1939.  held  in  the  Chelsea 
high  school  auditorium,  Chelsea,  Mass.: 
The  resolutions  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  provide:  "That  the 
United  States  shall  use  Its  good  ofllces  and 
take  appropriate  measures  to  the  end  that 
the  doors  of  Palestine  shall  be  opened  for  free 
entry  of  Jews  Into  that  country,  and  that 
tliere  shall  be  full  opportunity  for  coloniza- 
tion, so  that  the  Jewish  people  may  ulti- 
mately reconstitute  Palestine  as  a  free  and 
democratic  Jewish  commonwealth." 

As  a  result  of  the  action  initiated  at  the 
Bermuda  conference  of  April  1943,  the  ex- 
piration date  of  March  :i,  1944,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed  by  the  British  Parliament  to 
enable  the  authorized  remainder,  approxi- 
mately 30.000  Jews  In  number  to  enter  Pales- 
tine whenever  they  should  succeed  in  reach- 
ihg  that  haven. 

The  new  British  policy,  when  formulated, 
must  not  be  a  repetition  of  the  white  paper 
of  1939. 

The  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  1917 
publicly  recognized  the  right  of  the  Jews  to 
have  a  sovereign  homeland.  Over  50  nations 
endorsed  these  terms  and  they  were  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Lodge-Plsh  resolu- 
tion, passed  by  the  Congrees  in  1922.  Every 
American  President  since  then  has  oonsis- 
tnetly  supported  this  stand. 

Under  a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, Britain  was  appointed  guardian  over 
Palestine,  to  regulate  It  untU  such  time  as  the 
Jews  would  be  in  a  position  to  administer 
their  own  affairs.  But  Palestine  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  communications  of  the  British 
Empire.  As  the  dictators  grew  in  power,  they 
seized  upon  Palestine  as  a  fertile  field  for 
their  propaganda  and  the  Arabs  were  stirred 
to  revolt.  Then  came  the  days  of  Chamber- 
lain and  the  fatal  policy  of  appeasement. 
Loath  to  antagonize  the  Mohammedan 
world,  England  compromised,  and  in  doing  so 
failed  in  Its  pledges  to  the  Jewish  people. 

In  1939  the  British  Issued  the  White  Paper, 
which  provided  for  (1)  total  stoppage  of  Jew- 
ish immigration  into  Palestine  after  March 
1944;  (2)  rigorous  restrictions  on  land  pvir- 
chase  by  Jews:  (3)  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Palestine  state  in 
which  Jews  should  constitute  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population.  And  Jews  the 
world  over  were  dismayed. 

As  of  March  9,  1944,  President  Roosevelt 
stated  that  "the  American  Government  has 
never  given  Its  approval  to  the  British  White 
Paper  of  1939." 


In  1939  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  others 
now  leaders  In  the  British  Government  con- 
demned the  White  Paper  as  a  "breach  and  • 
repudiation  of  Britain's  pledgee"  and  pre- 
dicted that  It  cotild  not  endure. 

Plainly  this  White  Paper  was  an  attempt 
to  appease  the  Arabs  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Jews,  but  It  failed.  In  Britain's  darkest  hour 
the  Arabs  lifted  not  one  finger  in  her  defense. 
When  Rommel,  the  "desert  fox,"  was  knock- 
ing at  the  doors  of  Alexandria  the  Fascist- 
minded  Arab*  prayed  for  Britain's  defeat. 
Even  today  the  former  Prime  Minister  cf  Iraq 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  Egyptian 
royal  family  are  In  Berlin  doing  propaganda 
work  for  the  Nazis.  But  what  were  the  Jews 
doing  In  this  crlRls?  They  were  the  only 
group  In  the  Middle  East  loyal  to  the  demo- 
cratic cause.  They  begged  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  an  army  of  their  own  to  fight 
by  Britain's  side,  but  she  refused.  In  spite 
of  this.  30,000  Palestinian  Jews  are  serving  m 
the  British  Army,  and  today  more  than  a 
million  Jewish  men  and  women  are  serving 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Jews  have  been  trained  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  They  are  patient  and  persever- 
ing. The  spirit  of  Zionism,  which  stands  for 
the  creation  of  a  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine,  will  not  be  denied  For  the  last 
2.000  years  at  Passover  you  have  said.  "Nert 
year  In  Jerusalem."  Because  the  currents  of 
Jewish  culture  run  deep  and  you  have  never 
betrayed  your  heritage. 

After  four  centuries  of  slavery  In  Egypt 
the  Hebrews,  under  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the 
Judges,  established  an  Independent  national 
existence  In  Palestine.  They  conquered  It  in 
1200  B.  C.  and  malnta'  led  it  for  1,300  years. 
It  grew  and  prospered  under  the  reigns  of 
Saul  and  David  and  Solomon. 

But.  as  the  cross-roads  of  three  continents. 
It  had  to  face  barbarian  aggression  from  all 
sides.  Before  it  finally  succumbed  to  the 
crushing  legions  of  Rome,  it  gave  to  the 
world  the  father  of  aU  reUglous  faiths— the 
Bible. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  before  the  great 
nations  of  today  were  bom.  And  the  point 
fcr  all  men  to  ser  and  remember  Is  that  the 
Jews  gave  their  greatest  contributions  to 
civilization  when  they  were  a  nation. 

Yet  there  are  those  today  who  say  the 
Jews  have  no  rig  t  to  nationhood,  which  is 
a  complete  and  deliberate  falsification  of 
history. 

For  many  centuries  now,  Palestine  has 
been  a  land  of  rock  and  marshland  and  sand 
duntjs,  that  is.  until  the  end  of  the  last  war 
when  the  Jews,  fUled  with  the  promise  of 
thj  Balfour  Declaration,  started  back  to  their 
homeland.  There,  during  the  past  25  years 
w?  have  witnessed  one  of  the  miracles  of 
modern  times.  One  of  the  lies  we  used  to 
hear  was  that  the  Jew  never  worked  with 
his  hands.  Yet  out  of  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  he  lovingly  tUled  the  soil;  he  buUt 
beautiful  homes  and  factories  and  cities;  he 
set  up  Ubraries  and  hospitals  and  universi- 
ties. 

Sand  and  marsh  were  transformed  Into 
fertile  farmlands.  The  death  rate  l>ecame 
the  lowest  In  the  East.  Even  the  Arabs  came 
to  Palestine  because  they  found  that  they 
fared  better  tmder  tolerant  and  progressive 
Jewish  society  than  they  did  under  the  slug- 
gish rule  of  their  native  chieftains.  Pales- 
tine, an  impoverished  country,  has  come  to 
life.  Ii  less  than  26  years  an  astounding 
development  has  taken  place  on  the  luuren 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  all -Jewish 
city  of  Tel-AvlT  was  created,  a  community  of 
150,000  Inhabitants  which  la  one  of  the  moet 
modem  In  the  world.  All  this  was  done, 
not  by  capital — but  by  Jewish  lal>or.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  accomplished  during  a  pe- 
riod when  the  world  was  suffering  from  an 
•conomic  depression. 


There  Is  no  compulsion  about  the  oom- 
munal  settlements  in  Palestine,  nor  any 
State  control  (a*  in  Rxusla).  The  farms  are 
run  by  mutual  agreement  among  their  mem- 
Ijers  and  communal  organization  of  the  set- 
tlement's economic  life  does  not  Interfere 
With  thek,  freedom  of  the  Individual  or  of  the 
family.  The  labor  movement  in  Palestine 
seeks  ^o  unite  all  workers  in  town  and  coun- 
try who  live  by  labor,  without  exploiting  the 
labor  of  others.  The  Labor  Party  Is  so  strong 
In  Palestine  that,  if  ever  a  Jewish  state  is  set 
up,  it  will  be  a  labor  state  because  they  will 
have  built  It  by  faith  and  toll. 

To  build  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Jews 
must  not  be  dissipated  among  other  nations, 
always  as  Ineffective  minorities.  As  the 
prophets  preached,  they  must  have  their  own 
nation,  theru  to  work  and  develop  the  Ideal 
social  order,  as  a  model  and  example  from 
which  other  nations  may  learn. 

The  suffering,  shame,  and  persecution  of 
the  centuries  must  not  condemn  the  Jews  to 
an   unending  mission  of  martyrdom.     As  a 
liberal    and    peace-loving    people    they    are 
needed  today,  needed  as  a  nation  In  a  world 
which  has  loet  sight  of  the  ancient  virtues. 
The  Fascist  terror,  which  has  brought  to 
the  Jews  of  our  time  the  most  cruel  persecu- 
tion^ in  history,  will  be  exterminated.     But 
what  of  the  residue?    What  of  the  youth  of 
Axis  countries,  who  have  been  taught  only  to 
hate  the  Jews?    What  of  the  people  who  have 
taken    over   Jewish    homes,    businesses,    and 
professions?     All   the  sincere   and   humani- 
tarian efforts  of  the  Allies  to  remedy  these 
abuses  win  not  fully  succeed.     It  will  take 
many  jrears  to  clean  up  the  insidious  poisons 
which  Hitler  will  leave  after  him.     In   the 
meantime,  what  will  become^of  the  homeless 
and  uprooted  Jews?    How  can  they  return  to 
countries  which  will  have  their  own  urgent 
economic  problems?     How  will   these  disin- 
herited Jews  find  a  livelihood  and  recover 
their   moral   dignity?     Jewl*h   homelessness 
must  be  remedied  by  giving  them  a  home. 
Only  In  this  way  will  the  fires  of  antl-Seml- 
tlsm,  those  fires  that  are  fanned  by  agitators 
who  are  seekmg  ruthless  power,  Ije  finally  ex- 
tinguished. 

The  Jewish  people  have  the  tragic  yet  protid 
distinction  of  being  the  first  people  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Fascist  barbarians.  Sacrifice 
is  not  a  new  experience  in  Jewish  life,  yet 
In  the  present  crisis  they  have  given  up 
3,000.000  of  their  lives  because  they  would  not 
lose  faith  in  human  decency. 

Surely,  if  this  great  struggle  in  which  so 
many  Jewish  men  have  given  their  lives,  is 
to  have  meaning  and  direction.  It  must  win 
sanctuary  fcr  the  Jews.  And  in  doing  so, 
let  us  face  the  facts.  There  is  racial  and 
religious  prejudice  against  the  Jew.  It  rests 
on  ancient  and  deep-seated  lies.  It  cannot 
be  remedied  ovemlght.  When  social  misery 
cannot  be  explained  unscrupulous  leaders 
seeking  a  scapegoat,  blame  the  Jews.  This 
is  an  old,  old  trick  and  we  had  hof>ed  that 
most  people  would  see  through  It  by  this 
time.  But  human  intelligence  is  e:1ow  lu 
developing  and  many  misguided  people  stlU 
want  to  believe  this.  The  scourge  of  Hitler 
grew  to  power  on  this  emotional  life.  Even 
In  our  own  country  we  have  seen  shameful 
instances  of  people  who  direct  attention  away 
from  their  own  fallings — by  blaming  the 
Jew. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  that  some  Jews 
have  leaned  backward,  fearing  to  come  out 
openly  for  the  estabiisbment  of  a  Jewish 
home  In  Palestine.  They  have  feared  that 
some  people  might  acctise  them  of  putting 
their  Interest  in  Judaism  ahead  of  their  In- 
terest in  Americanism.  True,  the  b<gots  wUl 
make  this  charge,  but  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Zionist 
program.  They  want  to  see  you  work  for  the 
building  in  Palestine  of  a  truly  Hebraic  ctvUl- 
zation,  with  a  different  basis  than  ruthle&s 
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competition  and  greed.  They  want  to  see 
what  you  can  do,  by  example,  to  help  a  sick 
world  They  admire  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  asking  for  charity,  but  simply  for  land 
your  persecuted  brethren  can  call  their  own 
and  on  which  they  can  work  out  their  hxunan 
destiny  as  freemen. 

Jewish   policy   has   consistently    sought   • 
basis  of  mutual  cooperation  with  the  Arabs. 
This   was   reflect  .-d    in    the   fact    that   King 
Feisal,  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Arabs  at 
the  peace  conference,  welcomed  the  idea  of 
•  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine.    Jews 
and  Arabs  are  both  Semitic  peoples.      There 
Is  no  reaaon  why  they  should  not  get  along 
together.      As  a   matter  of   fact,   the   Arabs 
themselves    showed    very    little    Interest    in 
Palestine   until   the   Jews,   by   their   labors, 
brought  such  Improvement  to  the  country. 
The  average  Arab  was  glad  to  see  this  Initia- 
tive because  it  raised  his  own  standard  of 
living.      However,  the  effendl  class  of  Arab 
landlords,  feudal  and  dictatorial  in  charac- 
ter, resented  the  change       They  saw   their 
privileged     position     challenged.       Poverty- 
stricken  Arab  peasants,  working  side  by  side 
with  Jewish  labor,  were  building  a  prosper- 
ous Indtutrial  and  agricultural  community. 
Such  fraternization  must  be  prevented  at  all 
costs.      And   so  false   issues  had   to   be   in- 
vented to  mislead  the  ignorant  Arab  popu- 
lation:     The  cry   was  raised:    "The  Jew   is 
robbing  you  of  your  land."     Once  more  the 
country  was  swept  by  organized  violence  and 
destruction.     Meanwhile  the  Arab  landlords 
•ecretly  kept  on   selling   land   to  the   Jews, 
•o  that  if  the  wrath  o    the  masses  could  have 
had  any  substance  It  shouid  have  been  leveled 
at  their  own  false  leaders  who  were  Inciting 
them  to  riot  against  the  Jews.      The  Jews 
did  buy  land,  but  they  were  careful  to  com- 
pensate the  poor  Arabs  they  found  on  the 
land  of  the  efTendia  by  buying  them  land  else- 
where.     This  was  often  better  land,  which 
they  coxUd  own  outright,  without  having  to 
pay  four-fifths  of  the  Income  from  the  land 
to  grasping  owners  as  thev  did  under  the  old 
•ystem. 

But  the  world  was  told  that  this  was  a 
•ponUneous  explosion  of  Arab  natioflallst 
sentiment.  Still  the  Arab  peasant  refused  to 
Join  in  the  uprising.  Finally,  paid  terrorists 
•Bd  gangsters  had  to  be  imported  to  keep 
up  tta*  lie  of  a  revolt.  Muasolini  stepped  in. 
Quantities  of  German  arms  and  ammunition 
were  smuggled  in.  Bands  in  the  pay  of  the 
Fuehrer  and  the  Duce  kept  up  the  agitation. 
Violence  interrupted  the  creative  work  of 
Jewish  national  enterprise.  Then  came  the 
white  paper  which  restricted  Jewish  Immi- 
gration to  Palestine  and  prevented  their 
legithnate  purchase  of  the  land.  British 
Imperial  policy  forestalled  the  natural  growth 
of  a  Jewish  majority.  Kept  as  a  minority 
they  would  not  be  able  to  claim  the  right 
of  self-government. 

The  Jewish  pioneers  had  come  to  make  the 
land  of  Israel  not  only  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  of  their  own  race,  but  a  happier 
place  for  the  poor  and  disease-ridden  Arabs 
m  well.  They  came,  not  as  military  con- 
qasrors.  but  as  doers  of  the  will  of  God.  The 
first  buUdlng  on  Zlon's  hlU  was  not  a  fort 
but  a  school  of  learning,  the  Hebre  Uni- 
versity. Zionism's  object  was  to  bring  to  a 
Close  Israels  2.000  years  of  exile,  to  establish 
a  haven  where  Jews  might  settle  down  to 
build  "the  world  to  come."  a  world  wherein 
not  one  man  shall  plow  and  another  reap 
not  one  man  build  and  another  inhabit,  and 
not  one  man  cause  htirt  or  damage  to  an- 
other man. 

What  Is  England's  policy  toward  Palestine 
going  to  be.  in  the  light  of  the  AUantic 
Charter  and  the  freedoms  for  which  she  has 
•o  gloriously  fought  In  this  war  against 
tyranny?  That  Is  the  paradox.  The  con- 
cept of  empire  and  the  concept  of  individual 
liberty.  How  can  she  reconcile  them?  Is 
she  going  to  maintain  the  Action  that  Jew 
and  Arab  cannot  get  along  together  and  that. 


therefore,  she  must  maintain  supervision 
over  them?  Her  coicern  for  the  stability 
of  the  Mohammeda  i  world  as  it  affected 
Britain's  imperial  s<  curity  resulted  in  the 
white  paper.  That  statement  of  colonial 
policy  gave  in  to  A  ab  demands  and  cur- 
tailed Jewish  agrlcuH  ural  and  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  Palestine. 

If  that  country  w(  re  a  colony,  we  might 
underetand  Britain's  position.  In  reality  It 
Is  a  guardianship,  fcr  which  Britain  ts  re- 
sponsible to  the  Leagi  le  of  Nations  and  to  the 
United  States.  This  white  paper  was  never 
approved  by  other  rations  and  has  yet  to 
be  legalized  by  an  International  authority. 
The  exigencies  of  wa  ■  alone  support  It.  At 
the  peace  table  It  wil  not  be  exclusively  for 
Britain  to  decide  the  ultimate  fate  of  Pales- 
tine. The  United  Sta  ;es  also  has  a  right  and 
Interest  in  the  solutlo:  i  of  this  problem  which 
she  has  never  forfeite  1. 

Opposing  the  white  paper,  Winston 
Churchill  said  in  a  sjeech  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  May  c  (  1939 : 

"The  triumphant  i  rabs  have  rejected  It. 
They  are  not  going  t<  put  up  with  it.  The 
despairing  Jews  will  n  sist  It.  What  will  the 
world  think  about  it?  What  will  our  friends 
say?  What  will  be  th<  opinion  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  SI  all  we  not  lose  more — 
and  this  Is  a  questioc  to  be  considered  ma- 
turely—In the  growing  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  St  ites  than  we  shall  gain 
In  local  administrativ  >  convenience,  Lf  gain 
at  all  we  do?" 

As  Churchill  Indici  ted.  American  public 
opinion  will  have  muc  a  to  do  with  the  hon- 
orable solution  of  this  problem.  In  this  case 
I  am  reminded  of  the  sxperience  of  the  Irish 
people  They  are  smiU  In  number.  They 
have  worked  courageou  ily  and  persistently  for 
their  Independence.  England  did  not  have 
to  grant  it.  She  did.  1  owever.  when  she  saw 
that  the  great  weight  of  public  opinion  in 
America  was  in  favor  of  it.  England  needs 
America,  as  we  need  England.  We.  who  were 
so  tragically  unprepare  1,  will  never  forget  the 
perUous  days  of  1940-4  i,  when  England  alone 
stood  up  against  th  •  ruthless  might  of 
fascism.  Without  England,  where  would  we 
have  been  today?  And  without  \is — and  Rus- 
sia— where  would  Engl  ind  have  been? 

Tonight,  In  typical  iimerican  fashion,  you 
are  helping  to  crystilllze  the  sentiment 
which  wUl  Inevitably  li  ifhience  British  policy 
and  succeed  In  establli  hlng  a  Jewish  home- 
land. 

Arab  Fascists  have  lo  case  because  Arab 
lands  are  100  time<  the  size  of  Pal- 
estine. Arab  peasants  ind  workers  who  wish 
to  cooperate  with  Jews  In  the  homeland  will 
be  welcome.  The  prsetlce  of  Arab-Jewish 
collaboration  In  labor  inions  was  eminently 
successful  until  the  Fascists  Intervened. 
History  has  proved  that  these  two  people,  If 
left  alone,  can  work  tagether  in  peace  and 
harmony.  For  It  was  he  successful  cooper- 
ation of  these  two  Sen  Itic  groups  under  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad  anc  in  Spain  that  pro- 
duced one  of  the  nourij  hlng  developments  of 
western  civilization. 

As  for  England.  I  ]  eel  certain  that  the 
peace  will  provide  her  with  a  security  that 
will  free  her  from  the  need  of  appeasement 
In  Palestine.  Then,  he  r  pledge,  freely  given 
to  the  whole  world,  will  be  kept,  and  the 
Promised  Land  will  be  opened  to  the  tired 
and  homeless  people  of  Israel. 

Statesmen,  seeking  ta  solve  this  ancient 
problem  have  suggestei  the  Jungles  of  Gui- 
ana, the  barren  ttmdn  i  of  Alaska,  the  for- 
bidding shores  of  Cey  on  and  Madagascar 
•  •  •  but  none  of  these  will  do.  The 
birthright  of  the  Jew  Ls  Palestine.  There 
the  framework  and  orj  anlaatlon  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Jews  themselves 
nomlc,  social,  cultural, 
are  there,  set  up  by  the  jjloneers.  Large  areas 
of  land  are  available  for  settlement.  Ei-ets 
Tlsracl  Is  calling  and  U  e  day  Is  not  far  dla 
tent    wbea   they    •    4        - 
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children,  will  return.  Gone  will  be  the  ghet- 
toes  and  the  badge  of  shame.  And  gone  will 
be  the  tyrants  who  sought  to  crush  the  dig- 
nity of  man  in  the  person  of  the  Jew.  The 
conscience  of  the  Christian  world  will,  for 
the  first  time,  be  at  ease.  For  an  ancient 
wrong  will  have  been  righted. 

By  what  the  Jews  have  accomplished  In 
Palestine  they  have  proved  their  capacity  for 
self-government.     That  Is  exhibit  A. 

Exhibit  B  Is  the  consistent  policy  of  the 
American  Government.  We  have  never  given 
up  the  right  to  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of 
Palestine,  to  which,  as  an  associated  power, 
we  are  entitled.  And  the  moral  Influence  of 
America  will  be  even  greater  when  this  pres- 
ent crisis  is  over. 

Exhibit  C.  This  meeting  of  Americans  who 
are  determined  that  their  suffering  brethren, 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  shall  at  last  find 
refuge  In  the  country  of  their  origin  •  •  • 
as  was  promised. 

The  sacrifice  of  your  martyrs,  down  through 
the  suffering  centuries  will  be  vindicated. 
Humanity  will  be  redeemed  and  the  words 
of  Isaiah  will  come  true: 

"The  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  rettirn 
And  come  with  singing  unto  Zion." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 
Monday.  March  27, 1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  present  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Food  Forum  here  In  the 
city  of  Washington  and  heard  an  inter- 
esting address  by  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Schultz,  of  the  University  of  Ghicago. 

Dr.  Schultz's  high  standing  as  an  agri- 
cultural economist  and  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  food  production  and  distribution 
make  this  address  significant  and  timely. 
Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  summary  of  Dr. 
Schultz's  address: 

I  want  to  take  up  what  are.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  three  basic  issues  In  the  problem 
of  food  for  relief  that  confront  us  as  a  people: 

1.  The  rating  given  to  various  foods; 

2.  The  role  of  food  In  the  relief  period 
ahead; 

3.  The  risk  factor  In  food  management. 

^  My  three  Rs  are  not  'riting.  reading,  and 
ntnmetlc,  but  rating  food,  role  of  food,  and 
risk  confronting  food  management. 

Let  me  make  explicit  the  large  area  on 
which  we  are  probably  all  agreed;  these  are 
the  things  I,  therefore,  am  taking  for  granted : 

1.  We  are  eating  more  food  per  capita  and 
It  is  better  distributed  than  ever  before 
This  Is  also  true  In  Canada.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and.  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  We  have  passed  the  peak  In  food  pro- 
duction in  this  war. 

3.  The  American  people  want  to  contribute 
generously  and  freely  to  the  food  needs  of 
peoples  when  they  are  liberated— to  aid  chil- 
dren and  mothers  and  more  immediately  to 
help  the  Army  so  that  Uberated  peoples  do 
not  become  a  menace  to  the  military. 

4.  The  bulk  of  the  food  which  Europe  will 
need  after  victory  must  of  necessity  come 
from  the  fields  and  feed  lots  of  Europe— fully 
90  percent  of  it.    (This  means  that  wt  must 
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be  prepared  to  make  It  possible  for  Europe 
to  help  herself  as  quickly  as  feasible.  )> 

Now,  let  me  put  before  you  the  conditions 
we  should,  in  my  Judgment,  be  prepared  to 
meet.    They  are: 

We  should  be  prepared  for  a  short  crop:  We 
bave  been  blessed  by  nature  with  five  bumper 
crops  In  a  row.  By  all  count  a  bad  crop  is 
overdue. 

We  should  be  prepared  for  a  long  war:  We 
are  consimalng  our  surpluses  as  if  this  were 
a  short  war.  Should  the  defeat  of  Germany 
take  still  another  year  and  that  of  Japan  still 
longer,  we  must  be  prepared  for  It  on  the 
food  front. 

We  should  be  prepared  for  much  more  de- 
terioration In'  the  food  situation  within 
Europe  and  in  the  Orient  before  peace,  order, 
and  production  are  restored. 

To  meet  these  contingencies — a  bad  crop, 
a  long  war,  and  worsening  of  the  food  situa- 
tion in  Europe  and  the  Orient — what  atxsut 
our  high  per  capita  conEumption  and  our 
blgb  hopes  to  help  liberated  peoples?  This 
tekes  us  back  to  the  basic  Issues. 

First.  What  about  the  rating  given  to  va- 
rious foods?  It  Is  my  contention  that  we 
need  to  revaluate  our  food  supply;  priorities 
must  be  changed.  Take  cereals — these  will 
be  the  least  scarce,  provided  we  check  the 
feeding  of  wheat  to  animals  and  divert  less 
to  the  production  of  alcohol. 

Fats  will  be  exceedingly  scarce  until  the 
Southwest  Pacific  Is  rewon  and  In  production 
again.  We  cannot  afford  to  put  edible  fats 
Into  the  soap  kettle  and  to  other  nonedlble 
uses.  The  food  situation  does  not  warrant 
this.  Edible  fats  deserve  a  higher  priority. 
(And  when  the  war  is  over  remember  a  b?g 
dislocation  in  American  agriculture  wil>  be  In 
the  production  of  fats  and  oils.) 

Proteins  will  also  be  exceedingly  scarce. 
Here  we  have  fortunately  a  great  reserve  In 
our  high  quality  vegetable  proteins.  To 
serve  the  ends  of  nutrition  In  bringing  health 
and  strength  and  growth  to  malnourished 
people,  we  need  to  mobilize  this  valuable  food 
re5oiu-ce  at  once,  and  do  it  fully. 

Because  the  peoples  of  Europe  have  de- 
teloped  a  taste  and  strong  preference  for 
animal  proteins,  some  or  these  should  be 
xanAe  available  for  them. 

Instead  of  feeding  our  skim  milk  to  our 
hcgs  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  others 
to  give  this  product  a  higher  priority.  Skim 
milk  is  a  food  and  It  is  too  scarce  and  too 
valuable  for  feed. 

Second.  What  about  the  role  of  food  in  the 
relief  period  ahead?  I  must  be  brief;  all  I 
want  to  say  Is  that  relief  cannot  and  must 
not  be  left  as  the  residual  claimant. 

There  is  too  much  at  stake — hungry  people 
will  be  a  menace  to  our  Army,  they  will  hate 
us  for  delay  and  neglect.  Relief  claims  for 
food  must  stand  on  footing  with  other  major 
claims  In  food  allocations. 

Third.  What  about  the  risk  factor  In  food 
management?  We  are  confronted  with  two 
major  uncertainties:  (1)  The  size  of  the 
forthcoming  crop  or  crops,  and  (2)  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 

To  prepare  for  uncertainty  one  turns  to 
flexibility — reserves,  stock  piles,  flows  of  food 
that  can  be  diverted. 

We  mmt  risk  coming  out  with  big  stocks 
and  carry-overs — It  is  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  being  prepared  for  contingencies.  We 
must  even  risk  having  some  food  spoil  and 
go  to  waste  as  we  build  and  maintain  stock 
piles.  It  Is  better  to  do  this  than  to  con- 
sume all  of  our  abimdance  ctirrently  and  be 
unprepared  for  droughts  and  floods  at  home 
and  military  reverses  and  difficulties  abroad. 
To  recapitulate: 

We  must  alter  the  ratings;  save  wheat  for 
food,  and  tise  lees  for  feed  and  alcohol;  save 

■  See  National  Planning  Association  pam- 
phlet No.  29.  Food  for  Europe  After  Victory, 
1944. 


all  edible  fata  for  food;  mobilise  our  htgh 
quality  proteins  for  war;  save  otir  skim  miik 
for  food. 
We  must  recast  the  role,  make  relief  • 

claimant  on  an  equal  footing  with  clvUlans, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Rusela,  and  others. 

We  must  take  new  risks;  prepare  for  the 
uncertainties  that  lie  ahead  by  Increasing 
reserves  and  stock  piles. 


Letter  Fran  Mother  of  Boy  on  Duty  hi 
South  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  27. 1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  the  mother  of  a 
boy  In  the  South  Pacific,  which  contained 
the  following: 

My  son  writes  from  the  South  Pacific,  "the 
oialy  news  we  get  comes  from  the  desk  of 
F.J>.  B.  and  It  makes  me  damn  mad."  Can't 
you  make  a  speech?  Stop  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  are  being  made  as  propaganda 
for  the  fourth  term.  It  is  too  outrageoiis 
to  send  our  boys  out  to  fight  and  die  and 
fill  them  up  with  New  Deal  propaganda. 


Operations  of  Social  Secunty  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  inform- 
ative articles  by  Stuart  Chase  and  Je- 
rome Beatty  on  the  operations  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  appearing  In  the 
April  1944  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest 
at  pages  88  and  91. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Stobt  or  Social  SictTRrrr 

I.   THIS   BUIXilTCRACT  STKSAlCLXNaS   rrwCTf 

(By  Stuart  Chase) 

The  Social  Security  Board  conducts  the 
biggest  clerical  Job  on  earth.  It  has  accounts 
with  76,000,000  Americans.  In  the  past  2 
years  Its  work  has  Increased  33  percent,  while 
its  pay  roll  has  declined  from  about  12.300 
employees  to  9,800.  Yet  It  is  doing  its  gigan- 
tic task  more  smoothly  than  ever  before. 
What  has  happened  here  to  thwart  the  devils 
of  bureaucracy? 

Three  things.  I  think,  explain  It.  First,  the 
high  quality  of  Social  Seciu-ity's  executive 
staff.  Second,  the  fact  that  the  Board  was 
organized  to  do  an  entirely  new  Job.  and  so 
was  compelled  to  use  creative  Ingenuity. 
Third,  the  use  of  a  program  called  work 
•ImpUficatiou.  derived  from  the  job  methods 
training   of    the    War   Manpower    Commis- 


sion. In  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  or- 
ganisation play  a  large  part. 

Prom  its  start  the  Board  has  been  known 
for  Its  efficiency.  In  the  7  years  of  its  exist- 
ence It  has  turned  back  (24 .000 .000  to  the 
Treasury  in  unspent  appropriaUons.  The 
time  spent  in  settling  a  claim  has  been  cut 
from  40  days  in  1940  to  23  days  In  1943.  and 
Is  still  being  reduced. 

Under  the  Board's  job  methods  training, 
office  work  Is  broken  down  into  essential 
steps  and  then  each  step  is  subjected  to  a 
salvo  of  questions: 

Why  is  this  necessary?  What  Is  its  pur- 
pose? Where  should  It  be  dene?  Whjn 
should  It  be  done?  Who  should  do  It?  How 
Is  the  best  way? 

The  regular  Job  methods  training  for  in- 
d\i6ti7  goes  DO  lower  than  the  supci  visor,  but 
the  Social  Security  Board  Included  every 
member  of  Its  staff.  This  ts  democrecy  with 
a  vengeance,  and  It  produces  surprising  re- 
sults. Never  in  any  other  office  have  I  found 
an  entire  outfit  asking  embarrassing  qrcs- 
tlons  about  the  efBciency  cf  their  own  wo.  k. 
In  effect  they  are  saying.  "Does  this  thing  I 
am  doing  make  anj  sense?" 

Here  is  a  big  technical  refererce  rccm  in 
Washington,  with  stack.s  of  documents,  ccurt 
decisions,  and  fat  legal  books.  The  eupervirrr 
has  a  dozen  people  under  her — indexers.  file 
clerks,  stenographers. 

The  entire  staff  of  the  rcfcrenc?  room  tcke 
seats  at  a  big  table.  In  comes  the  "trainer." 
a  specially  chosen  en:p?oyee  who  h^s  talren 
the  JM  course  with  the  War  Manpower  Ccrn- 
mission.  He  unpacks  his  box  at  stace  prrp- 
erties  and  puts  on  a  show— the  case  of  a 
worker  making  radio  shields,  for  Instance, 
with  "before  and  after"  contrast. 

The  trainer  has  a  talent  for  acting,  and 
makes  the  "before"  stage  extremely  funny, 
with  the  worker  Jumping  up  continually  and 
running  all  over  the  shop  for  his  materials. 
The  faster  he  runs  the  more  work  he  spoils. 
In  the  "after"  stage  the  worker  sits  quietly 
at  his  adjusted  bench,  turning  out  three 
times  as  many  shields.  His  job  has  been 
expertly  analyzed,  and  Its  30  steps  have  been 
cut  to  14. 

People  around  the  tatle  are  fasciiuited. 
The  trainer  capitalizes  this  Interest  to  drive 
home  the  application  to  their  own  work  in 
the  reference  room.  He  shows  how  to  break 
down  any  Job  into  Its  essential  steps,  how  to 
ask  the  six  basic  questions,  how  to  develop  a 
better  way  with  fewer  steps.  Finally  he  asks 
for  volunteers  to  bring  a  break-down  of  one 
of  their  tasks  to  the  next  meeting. 

I  talked  with  a  girl  who  had  been  an  early 
volunteer.  Her  taik  was  to  Index  certain 
dociiments  coming  in  to  the  reference  rccni. 
She  showed  me  the  neat  typewritten  form  on 
which  the  old  way  is  compared  with  the  new 
way.  The  first  had  18  steps,  the  second  11. 
"I  never  realized  before."  she  said,  "that  peo- 
ple like  me  could  think  out  l-Tiprovements. 
I  always  thought  the  supervlfor  was  suppcced 
to  do  the  planning.  Now  I  feel  It's  part  of 
all  owe  Jobs." 

I  crossed  the  room  and  asked  a  file  clerk 
what  plans  he  had  evolved  as  a  result  of  the 
round-table  meeting.  He  used  to  vary  his 
filing  with  operating  the  addretscferaph, 
wasting  much  time  and  effort  In  walking  back 
and  forth  between  his  two  tasks.  Now  he 
runs  the  addressograph  in  the  morning  and 
devotes  most  of  the  afternoon  to  sorting  his 
material  for  filing.  When  he  flnelly  moves  to 
the  files  he  goes  completely  equipped,  with 
everything  prepared  In  advance.  He  saves 
hours  a  day  by  this  organized  attack. 

In  another  office  I  tackled  a  plump,  gray- 
haired,  conscientious  woman  who  for  years 
has  been  preparing  periodically  a  cumulative 
Index.  The  work  used  to  involve  27  steps  and 
take  600  hours.  She  has  cut  the  steps  to  12. 
and  can  now  do  the  job  In  200  hours.  She 
showed  me  what  operations  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 
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I  Mk«d.  "Why  didn't  jau  think  of  doing 
thHt  before?" 

"BectHiMt  I  w««n*t  iuppoeed  to  think  like 
that  before.  I  was  told  how  to  do  it.  and 
there  were  rules  higher  up  that  forced  me  to 
take  those  unnecessary  steps.  When  the 
break -down  showed  how  pointless  they  were, 
we  got  them  changed." 

When  a  plan  Is  first  submitted  at  the  roimd 
table,  everybody  Is  encoxiraged  to  take  a  crack 
•t  It.  especially  the  supervisor.  Many  plans 
overlap  other  people's  work  and  have  to  be 
Ironed  out  by  group  discussion.  A  group  of 
10  to  ao  persons  may  need  5  or  6  meetings  to 
dlaciiss  the  proposals  presented.  So  far,  in 
the  Washington  office,  80  out  of  every  100 
fdaiu  proposed  have  been  adopted. 

As  the  meetings  progress,  the  trainer  eases 
himself  out  of  the  chairmanship  and  the 
supervisor  takes  over.  It  Is  better  for  the 
supervisor  to  run  the  sessions,  because  one 
of  the  chief  piu-poses  of  the  round  table  is  to 
bring  supervisor  and  worker  closer  together. 
The  trainer  stays  as  a  consultant  as  long  as 
he  Is  needed. 

Every  suggestion  for  Improvement  is  passed 
up  the  line  to  supervisore.  Top  management 
acknowledge*  them  by  a  personal  letter. 
Without  the  active  Interest  of  top  manage- 
ment, says  Oscar  Powell,  executive  director  of 
the  board,  the  project  would  fade  out.  A 
record  of  achievement  is  put  into  the  indi- 
vidual's civil-service  file,  so  that  any  futiire 
employer  will  see  It.  There  is  no  financial 
reward — nothing  but  credit,  honor,  and  a  sat- 
jglyltig  sense  of  participation. 

Work  slmpliflcation  has  been  operating  long 
enough  to  warrant  the  following  conclusions. 
If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  an  cfflce, 
they  ought  to  Interest  you. 

1.  The  program  taps  a  vast  reservoir  of 
hiunan  energy  which  lies  Inert  in  most  offices. 

2.  It  helps  the  employee  to  share  in  man- 
agement and  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
his  job.    His  morale  goes  up. 

8.  It  stimulates  orderly  thinking  and  gives 
the  employee  an  effective  method  for  analyz- 
ing his  own  work. 

4.  The  program  Is  democracy  In  action;  it 
gets  everyone  In.  It  transforms  the  super- 
visor from  a  driver  to  a  leader:  from  'do  It 
and  no  back  talk"  to  "let's  see  If  we  can 
work  out  a  better  way." 

6.  It  opens  up  the  horizon  of  the  super- 
▼leor.  The  old  attitude  of  feeling  ashamed 
If  employees  beat  one  to  suggestions  for  im- 
prorements  becomes  a  feeling  of  shame  If  em- 
ployees do  not  submit  a  fiow  of  suggestions. 

6.  It  shows  up  red  tape. 

7.  Work  simplification  as  a  technique  is  ap- 
plicable to  other  Government  agencies  and 
to  all  office  work  which  Involves  recurring 
tasks.  In  fact,  the  roimd-table  idea  is  now 
being  adopted  by  unemployment  insurance 
offices  in  almost  all  the  States,  by  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
Sute  of  Minnesota,  by  the  city  of  New  York. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  how  the  Board  has 
used  work  simplification  to  get  rid  of  several 
yards  of  red  tape: 

Jira  White  In  the  St.  Paul  office  Is  being 
transferred  to  Boston.  He  Is  going  to  sell 
hlj  house,  take  his  family  and  his  furniture 
With  him.  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  move 
his  furniture,  but  to  get  It  done  under  the 
old  method  shook  the  Republic  to  its  founda- 
tions: 24  signatures,  acknowledgments,  per- 
mit* and  certifications  were  required.  In  8t. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  Washington. 

Then  came  work  simplification  and  some 
pertinent  questions.  As  a  resxilt,  the  whole 
thing  can  now  be  done  in  St.  Paul,  without 
Chicago  or  Washington  sticking  their  noses 
m  at  all,  and  Jim  can  get  his  family  estab- 
lished In  Boston  In  good  time. 

Then  there  Is  the  story  of  the  clerk  who 
asked  why  she  should  classify  and  file  the 
third  copies  of  some  4.000  social-security  de- 
cisions sent  m  monthly  by  the  States,  when 
a  copies   were  already   in   the   works.    Her 


superiors,  horror -etn  ck,  could  point  to  no 


answer   except    the 
They  stopped  saving 


Traditions  fall,  n< 


and  survivor  benefits 


Mrnacles   of   tradition. 
;he  triplicate  copy.    In- 


stead they  saved  tin  e.  filing  cabinets,  floor 
space,  paper,  transpo  tatlon 


t  only   in  Washington 


but  In  the  larger  Bi  Itlmore  office.    Old-age 


b?en  adopted.     Some 


been     spectacular.    <^ne     of     the     building 

plan  to  eliminate  38 
with  no  loss  of  pro- 


guards  worked  out  i 
guards — half  the  fore  ; 


tection.     Another  em  ployee's  plan  for  elim 


Inating  the  78.000,000 
essential  information 


microfilm  listings,  pr  imises  to  save  $350,000 
a  year  and  20,000  sqi  are  feet  of  floor  space. 
A  remarkable  featu  e  of  this  bureau's  pro- 
gram of  self-improv  'ment  is  that  It  has 
begun  to  analyze  lis  technical  language. 
The  head  of  the  Bait:  more  office  has  worked 
out  a  card  that  reml  ids  employees  to  keep 
sentences  to  25  wordq 
Avoid  technical  and 


and  paragraphs  short. 

egal  terms,  it  advises. 

Do  not  hedge:  be  explicit.     Use  friendly,  not 


frigid,  words.     Do  not 
phrases.    Concentrate 


This  Is  Indeed  a  rev(  ilutlon  among  buraau- 


crats.     It  might  ever 
the  Internal  Revenue  1 1 


[Condensed   from  the 
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n.   WILL   TOtT 

(By  Jeroir^ 

One  day  recently  a 
much  do  we  get  In  social 
when  we're  65?"    I  dl<|n 
Idea.     "Neither  have 
most  Americans,    we 
cards  but  knew  very 

So  I  went  to  the  Sotlal 
Washington  to  find  oul 
too,  where  In  a  shabby 
ords  are  kept  In  20,40C 
a  sprightly  girl,  with 
but  my  name,  found 
17  seconds.    (She  coulAn 
had  my  name  been  Smith 
435  Smiths  In  the  flies 

The  basic  Idea  of  sodlal 
aged  workers  who  have 
to  save  for  old  age.    j 
up  to  $3,000  a  year,  la 
and  employers.     This 
which  payments  are  m^de 
when  they  reach  65. 
plan  that  gives  every 
for  what  he  pays  In. 
get  much  more  than 
have  put  In,  and  the  . 
or  more  a  year  Is  likely 
Imum  paid  to  any  one 

Several   large  groups 
social  security.    These 


thi  y 


are  calculated  here  on 


the  most  fearful  and  wonderful  machines  In 
the  world.     I  saw  a  whole  building  full  at 
these  clanking  robot^. 
ing  data  from  cards. 

In  the  Baltimore  cEBce  2.400  workers  have 
made  6.600  suggestio  is,  of  which  1,600  have 


automatically  record- 


of  the  proposals  have 


ledger  sheets,  with  the 
retained  in  s'mplified 


be  afraid  of  Idiomatic 
on    the   meaning. 


spread   some  day   to 
bureau,  and  make  some 


sense  out  of  the  Incon  e-tax  form. 

Here   Is   a   signiflcaat   letter   received    by 
Director  Powell: 

Blakkvtlle,  Tct. 
Mt  Dear  Sih  :  I  am  isually  resentful  when 
I  receive  an  inquiry  rom  State  or  Federal 
agencies,  but  I  welcon  ed  your  letter  as  I  In- 
VPlably  do  when  I  hei  ir  from  yo\ir  office,  be- 
cause your  agency  Is  o  -ganlzed  along  sensible 
lines  and  is  consister  tly  courteous  and  In- 
clined to  help  the  ( mployer  rather  than 
harass  him. 

Respectfully  yo^, 

X.  Y.  Z., 
Presiden  '  of  a  local  company. 

The  more  human  aid  efficient  the  Board 
Is,  the  better  for  us  all 


American   magazine) 

TOtTR   SHARE? 

Beatty) 

;  rlend  asked  me,  "How 

security  payments 

't  have  the  slightest 

he  admitted.    Like 

:arrled   social-security 

1  ttle  about  It. 

Security  Board  in 

I  went  to  Baltimore, 

loft  building  the  rec- 

flling  cabinets.    Here 

nothing  to  guide  her 

account  number  In 

t  have  done  so  well 

for  there  are  574,- 


securlty  is  to  help 

never  earned  enough 

tax,  levied  on  wages 

paid  by  both  workers 

jrovldes  a  fund  from 

to  eligible  persons 

Is  not  an  Insurance 

worker  equal  benefits 

poor  generally  will 

and  their  employers 

who  makes  $3  000 

»  get  less.    The  max- 

amily  Is  $85  a  month. 

are   not   covered   by 

include  farmers,  do- 


It 


1  he 


c  tan 


mestlc  servants,  school  teachers,  ministers, 
the  self-employed,  and  workers  In  Govern- 
ment service  and  religious  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Generally,  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to 
collect  old-age  Insurance  benefits,  you  must 
have  worked  In  "covered"  employment  half 
the  time  since  January  1,  1937.  when  social 
security  started,  or  since  your  twenty-flrst 
birthday  If  that  came  on  a  later  date.  The 
years  are  divided  into  quarters,  for  figuring, 
and  If  you  have  credit  for  40  quarters  (they 
don't  have  to  be  consecutive)  you  are  quail- 
fled  as  long  as  you  live. 

Girls  who  pay  pay-roll  taxes  for  a  few 
years  and  then  marry  and  quit  work  usually 
lose  all  they  put  In.  Similarly,  housewives 
who  are  In  war  work  only  for  the  duration 
probably  won't  qualify. 

You  will  collect  nothing  at  65  unless  you 
stop  working  then.  But  you  can  get  benefits 
even  though  you  draw  money  from  Invest- 
ments, from  your  own  business,  or  from  a 
Job  not  covered  by  the  law.  A  New  York 
man  who  worked  for  a  florist  reached  the  age 
of  65,  and  found  he  was  due  to  receive  $42  28 
a  month  if  he  stopped  working.  He  and  his 
wife  weren't  able  to  live  on  that  amount,  so 
he  stayed  on  the  Job.  A  social-security  agent, 
however,  explained  to  him  that  If  he  had  a 
business  of  his  own  he  would  qualify  for  the 
payments.  The  man  started  a  little  green- 
house, makes  about  $20  a  week  from  It,  draws 
his  social-security  payments,  and  Uvea  com- 
fortably. 

If  your  employer  collects  your  tax  and  then 
falls  to  pay  It,  and  his,  to  the  Government, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  gets  after 
him;  but  In  some  cases  It's  almost  Impossible 
to  c$tch  a  tax-dodging  employer  unless  you 
write  the  Social  Security  office  for  a  state- 
ment of  your  account  and  discover  that  you 
are  being  cheated. 

Toe  Social  Security  office  In  Baltimore  en- 
courages workers  to  write  In  and  ask  for 
statements  of  their  accounts.  Queries  must 
bear  the  worker's  signature,  address,  birth 
date,  and  Social  Saciuity  number.  These 
facts  are  necessary  to  make  sure  the  request 
Is  not  being  made  by  some  snooper  who 
wants  to  find  out  how  much  money  you're 
making. 

Social  Security  records  are  absolutely 
secret.  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
would  like  to  get  Its  hands  on  them,  in 
order  to  track  down  workers  who  are  dodg- 
ing their  income  taxes;  but  the  law  says 
"No."  A  wife  can't  find  out  how  much  her 
husband  Is  making.  Even  the  P.  B.  I.  can't 
peek  into  the  flies. 

If  you  lose  your  card,  be  sure  to  ask  the 
nearest  Social  Security  field  office  for  a  dupli- 
cate. 

If  you  qualify  for  Social  Security,  It  sends 
you  a  check  every  month  after  you  become 
65.  It  pays  your  wife,  too,  when  she  reaches 
that  age.  It  pays  something  toward  the  care 
of  children  under  18,  or  under  18  If  they 
are  In  school— If  you  have  any  when  you 
become  65.  No  matter  what  your  age  Is 
when  you  die.  payments  go  to  your  widow 
If  rhe  Is  65  or  over  or  when  she  reaches  65, 
If  there  are  dependent  children,  as  above, 
she  receives  benefits  at  once.  If  you  leave 
no  widow  or  dependent  children,  wholly  de- 
pendent parents  receive  bcnefitr  at  65. 

If  no  relative  is  immediately  qualified  to 
draw  monthly  b-nefits  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  a  worker,  a  lump-sum  payment  cf 
$60  to  $336  Is  made— this  payment  going 
usually  to  a  widow  under  65  who  has  no 
dependent  children.  She  still  receives  bene- 
fits after  she  reaches  65. 

Too  many  widows  of  workers  don't  know 
that  social  security  may  owe  them  money. 
Recently  a  young  soldier  married  Just  before 
he  was  sent  to  north  Africa.  Five  weeks  later 
he  was  killed  in  action.  Hi.s  19-year-o:d 
wife  drew  her  Army  benefits  but  didn't  know 
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•bout  social  sectirlty  until  a  friend  men- 
tioned It.  Her  young  husband  had  not 
worked  long  before  he  went  Into  the  Army, 
and  had  paid  In  less  than  $20,  but  she  got 
A  lump-sum  payment  of  about  $150.  A  post- 
humous child  Is  due,  and  when  It  arrives  the 
mother  will  get  about  $32  a  month  until  the 
child  Is  16  or  18.  If  she  doesn't  marry  again, 
the  widow  will  get  about  $19  a  month  after 
reaching  65. 

No  one  seems  to  be  sure  how  much  money 
It  win  take  to  pay  benefits  as  the  pool  of  old 
persons  entitled  to  them  increases.  There's 
a  balance  of  $4,500,000,000  In  the  fund  now, 
but  payments  will  Increase  tremendously 
when  the  war  ends.  It  Is  estimated  that  625,- 
000  persons  now  entitled  to  bsnefits  aren't 
claiming  them. 

Retirement  insurance  benefits  you  may 
expect  at  65 


Monthly  payment.*  to— 

Your  average  monthly  was  ' 

1 

1  years'  cover  re; 

tso 

»ao.(K) 

25.75 
£«.W( 
41.  £U 

97.00 

i7.  SO 
33.  GO 
44.  CO 

£4.(10 
WOO 
3fi.00 
48.00 

28.  CO 
35.  CO 
42.00 

;6.oo 

«3n  90 

1100 

38.  A3 

$150 

46  35 

$250 

61  80 

10  years'  covemre: 

$50 . 

33  on 

$100. 

$150. 

41.25 
40  60 

$250 

66.00 

20  j-psrs'  cove  rap?: 

$50 

3ft.  00 

$KIQ 

45  00 

$1.«) 

54.00 

$250 

72.00 

40  ynn'  coverafe: 

(U 

40.00 

$100 

.^Z50 

$150 

t>3.00 

$250 

SlOO 

'  For  avfraRi"  monthly  wajxs  under  $50  the  bonoflts 
•rp  smaller:  but  they  cannot  ho  1ps,<>  than  $l(t  a  month 
for  a  sineli'  |)i>r9on.  or  $15  a  month  for  a  man  and  wife. 
The  maximum  benefit  to  any  one  family  is  $85  a  month. 


Work  of  the  Truman  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March.  29  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  be- 
half at  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mead],  who  is  detained  by  illness,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Recobo  an  article  from  the  American 
Observer  entitled  "The  Work  of  the 
Senate  Truman  Committee." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THx  woaK  or  the  sknate  tbumam  COMMimS 
In  Washington's  welter  of  coordinating, 
managing,  and  Investigating  agencies  there  is 
one  group  which  stands  out  for  Its  clearness 
of  purpose.  Its  efficiency  of  operation,  and  its 
fearlessness.  It  Is  the  Truman  committee, 
the  10-man  body  formed  In  1941  to  Inves- 
tigate the  progress  of  the  war  effort.  Pot  8 
year*  this  Senate  committee  has  been  at  the 
same  time  successfully  trouble  shooting  the 
home-front  administration  and  demonstrat- 


ing the  way  a  congreealonal  committee  can. 
and  should,  function. 

It  began  In  Pebruary  1941.  when  Senator 
Hakbt  8.  Tkumaw,  of  Missouri,  placed  himself 
on  record  as  particularly  alarmed  over  the 
way  defense  contracts  were  being  placed  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Etepartments.  Charging 
that  favoritism  and  unfair  practices  govern 
the  distribution  of  work  on  the  Government's 
expanding  war  program,  be  called  for  an  In- 
vestigation. The  next  month  he  was  InsUlled 
at  the  head  of  a  committee  to  take  care  of 
the  matter. 

Investigations  by  Senate  committees  were 
nothing  new  to  the  Capitol,  and  at  first  this 
one  attracted  little  attention.  Senator  Tmu- 
MAN  was  assigned  a  number  of  freshman 
Senators  and  $15.000 — a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  for  such  an  enterprise — 
and  was  promptly  forgotten. 

But  It  was  not  long  before  his  committee 
began  to  make  nev  s.  In  August  1941  It  issued 
a  93-paa:e  report  prepared  by  Troman  him- 
self with  the  aid  of  his  chief  counsel,  Hugh 
A.  Pulton.  It  outlined  in  well-authenticated 
detail  the  needless  waste  of  $100,000,000  in 
the  Army's  billion-dollar-spending  program. 
Then,  attributing  this  waste  to  poor  and  In- 
adequate planning,  It  proceeded  to  recom- 
mend more  efRcisnt  practices. 

Impressed  by  the  thoroughness  and  logic 
of  Senator  Truman's  work.  Army  officials  con- 
sidered his  recommendations.  According  to 
General  Somervell,  head  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  which  are  responsible  for  most  Army 
spending,  the  Truman  Inquiry  resulted  In 
Government  savings  of  some  $200  OOO.OCO. 

Following  this  Initial  investigation,  the 
Truman  committee  began  to  work  on  other 
aspects  of  the  war  program.  Hundreds  of 
people  appeared  to  testify  before  It  on  such 
matters  as  rubber,  aluminum,  small  business 
problems,  and  administrative  practices  in 
Government  war  agencies.  In  January  1942 
Senator  Trxtmam  went  to  President  Roosevelt 
with  a  new  set  of  recommendations. 

In  Burveying  the  work  of  agencies  directing 
the  war  economy,  the  committee  had  found 
two  major  difficulties.  One  of  them  was  red 
tape — the  kind  of  inefficiency  and  confusion 
resulting  from  too  many  pet<ple  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing  without  clearly  defined  powers 
and  responsibilities.  The  other  was  the  In- 
fluence of  dollar-a-year  men.  Tkuman  felt, 
on  the  basis  of  his  investigations,  that  these 
officials,  recruited  from  the  biggest  business 
Interests  In  the  country,  were  serving  as 
lobbyists  for  their  corporations  and  putting 
private  Interest  before  national  Interest.  He 
recommended  the  appointment  of  one  man 
to  nin  the  entire  war  program  and  also  the 
end  of  the  dollar-a-year  man  system. 

One  day  later,  Donald  Nelson  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Office  of  Production 
Management.  Very  shoi^y  thereafter  O.  P.  M. 
was  liquidated  In  favor  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  which  largely  conformed  to 
specifications  laid  down  in  the  Truman 
report. 

Next  the  committee  turned  Ita  attention 
to  shortages  of  vital  war  materials.  In  the 
course  of  Its  study  of  the  rubber  and  alumi- 
num situations,  it  began  attacking  Interna- 
tional cartels  and  their  influence  on  American 
corporations. 

Later  other  phases  of  the  home-front  effort 
were  Investigated  with  equal  thoroughnese. 
WhUe  the  Truman  committee  has  fallen  far 
short  of  having  all  its  recommendations 
adopted  or  all  the  abuses  it  pointed  out  cor- 
rected. It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  its 
investigations  have  saved  our  Government 
close  to  a  billion  dollars. 

What  is  responsible  for  this  remarkable 
record?  There  Is  nothing  unique  in  the 
make-up  of  the  committee  itself.  Composed 
of  six  Democrats  and  four  Republicans,  it 
Includes  many  young  and  relatively  inez]3e- 
rlenced  legislators.   Along  with  oongreaslonal 


(^dsters — CoNNAtXT.  of  Texas,  and  Jai 
MxAD,  Of  New  York— the  committee  is  com- 
posed Of  auch  oomparatlve  newscomers  as 
Senators  Wallgren,  of  Washington;  Pntcu- 
80N.  of  Michigan;  and  Bali,  of  Minnesota. 
Other  members  are  Buxton,  of  Ohio;  KiLcoax, 
of  West  Virginia;  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico;  and 
BacwsTxi,  of  Maine. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  found  In  the  personality  of 
Senator  Tkuman  himself.  Grayhaired,  60- 
year-old  HAxar  S.  Truman  Is  much  more  a 
typical  grassroots  American  legislator  than 
an  Inspired  leader.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
have  elaborate  political  theories  or  world- 
shaking  plans.  In  his  own  estimation,  he  is 
"juet  a  farmer  who  happens  to  be  In  the 
Senate." 

In  1922,  he  was  elected  judge  In  the  county 
court  of  Jack&cn,  Mo.  During  the  next  few 
years,  he  studied  law  and  worked  with  Tom 
Pendergast.  the  Democratic  party  boas  of 
Kansas  City.  In  1930,  as  presiding  Judge  of 
the  Jackson  County  court,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  construction  of  $60,000,000  worth  of 
highways  and  public  buildings  in  the  county. 
In  1934.  with  the  help  of  the  Pendergast 
machine,  Truman  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  Just  before  he  came  up  for 
ree:ectlon.  the  Pendergast  machine  was 
broken  as  Pendergast  hlmielf  was  convicted 
of  income-tax  evasion.  But  Teumans  re- 
election in  1940  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
vote-getter  in  his  own  right  rather  than  • 
pawn  of  the  political  organization  in  power. 

The  clearest  reason  for  the  Truman  com- 
mittee's profitable  work  of  the  last  3  yean 
lies  In  its  methods  and  its  ins.stence  upon 
expert  staff  help.  The  usual  thing  for  a  com- 
mittee of  this  type  to  do  Is  to  appoint  a 
lawyer  for  political  reasons  and  build  a  staff 
of  clerks  and  stenographers  along  with  a  few 
Investigators  borrowed  from  the  different 
Government  bxireau*. 

The  Truman  committee  proceeded  dlfftf- 
ently.  Senator  Truman  choee  his  counsel. 
Hugh  Fulton,  on  the  advice  of  the  Jxutlce 
Department  and  on  the  strength  of  Fulton's 
record  with  a  highly  successful  New  York 
comnrercial  law  firm.  Tlien  he  hired  three 
assistant  attorneys — men  with  excellent  legal 
records  and  no  political  connections.  Six 
field  investigators  with  long  experience  in 
fiscal  affairs  rounded  out  his  staff.  Today  a 
few  investigators  with  qualifications  in  par- 
ticular fields  have  been  added. 

The  committee's  main  working  principle 
Is  cooperation.  Although  Its  members  are  of 
differing  political  parties,  they  work  together 
harmoniously  and  have  never  been  divided 
in  their  conclusions  about  an  investigation. 
Each  day  they  meet  for  a  conference  In  the 
"dog  house,"  a  small  office  Truman  main- 
tains. At  these  meetings  current  problems 
are  discussed  and  plans  made. 

Some  Trunran  committee  Investigations 
are  started  by  the  members  themselves. 
Most,  however,  result  from  tips  received  out- 
side. Plowing  through  the  hundreds  of  let- 
ters It  receives,  the  committee  chooaes  Its 
subjects  for  Investigation  from  suggestions 
offered  by  people  closer  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  war  program. 

When  evidence  acciunulates  showing  that 
a  partlctilar  aspect  of  the  war  program 
should  be  studied,  hearings  are  begun.  Man- 
agement of  these  Is  parceled  out  to  the  vari- 
ous members  according  to  subject  matter, 
as  each  man  has  his  own  specialty. 

Businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  are  called  to  give  testimony. 
After  this  has  been  presented,  the  commit- 
tee members  and  their  attorneys  take  over 
for  a  period  of  questioning.  Then  the  results 
are  discussed  by  the  whole  group,  recom» 
mendatlons  framed,  reports  Issued. 

Just  as  startling  as  the  amounts  of  money 
Truman  committee  Investigations  ha«$ 
aaved  the  Oovernmeat  la  the  nnaU  amotmt 
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of  funds  on  which  the  committee  haa  oper- 
ated Itself.  To  save  Uncle  Sam  a  billion, 
the  Truman  committee  has  spent  less  than 
$20O.C0O. 


What  Is  tlie  'iitne"7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENNETT  CHAM?  CLARK 

or  MissoinD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous*  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "What  Is  the  Issue'?" 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  written  by  George  E.  Sokol- 
8ky  in  the  column  entitled  "These  Days." 

Perhaps  I  might  clarify  the  matter  by 
reading  a  couple  of  lines  of  the  article 
to  Indicate  the  general  tone  and  pur- 
pose. £0  to  speak,  or  theme  of  the  article 
by  Mr.  Sokolsky: 

Wendell  Wlllkle  chases  about  the  country 
demanding  that  RepubHcans  discuss  the 
•tBtue."  I  have  read  Mr.  Wlllkle's  public 
addresses.  Ood  help  me.  these  4  years  and 
ha^ve  yet  to  discover  any  'Issue"  In  them 
except  an  insistence  upon  the  preeminence 
of  Wendell  WUlkle. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  article  be  Inserted 
tn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
M  follows: 

Tkuc  Data 

(By  0«orft  K.  Sokolsky) 

WHAT  M  TMI  "tmVM"y 

Wendrll  WiUkit  chAMs  about  th«  country 
dtoMJMliitg  that  Xtpubttcant  dlieuM  lb* 
"IMU*."  X  havt  rMd  Mr.  Wtitkit'i  public  id- 
dfMiM,  Ood  bolp  m$.  th9s«  4  yean  and  have 
y»t  to  discoirtr  any  "Issue"  in  th#m  except 
an  Insistence  upon  the  preeminence  of  Wen- 
0«tt  Willkl*.  For  Instance,  the  gentleman 
from  Ind*ana  la  oppcaed  to  isolation.  What 
la  be  for?  Roughly,  one  gathers  that  he  Is 
for  cooperation  with  Ruaaia  and  China  and 
England— in  that  order  of  signlflcance.  But 
eooperatinn  among  nations  requires  a  mech- 

<i^nlam.  what  the  diplomats  call  a  modus 
o^randl.  What  kind  does  Mr.  Wlllkle  pro- 
poee?  He  haa  been  talking  for  4  years  on 
this  subject  but  has  made  not  a  clear  pro- 
poeal  yet.  He  complains  that  others  are  not 
facing  the  "issue."    Is  he? 

On  domestic  questions,  his  outpotirlng  Is 
even  more  muddled.  Each  time  1  write  an 
article  calling  attention  to  Willkle's  plethora 
of  words  and  poverty  of  ideas.  I  receive  an 

^■^a^ormous  mail  calling  me  names  for  ques- 
tioning the  man-god's  perfections.  Often 
1  ask  my  complalzuint  to  state  In  clear,  sim- 
ple, printable  English  what  exactly  it  is  that 
Mr.  WUlkle  proposes  on  a  single  Issue.  His 
followers  end  up  by  saying  that  he  la  the 
only  Republican  who  can  defeat  Roosevelt 
But  la  It  neceeaary  to  defeat  Roosevelt  at 
such  a  cost? 

Mr.  WUlkle  haa  failed  to  indicate  precisely 
how  he  would  deal  with  a  single  domestic 
Issue  except  taxes  which  he  would  raise  be- 
yond the  peoples  abUity  to  pay.  He  roughly 
doubled  Roosevelt's  figure— a  figure  so  pre- 
poetercus  that  Congress  passed  a  blU  over 
the  President's  veto  ahd  Senator  Berkley  de- 
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HON.  ESTES I  [EFAUVER 

or   TXNN  taSKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  CPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  Mc  rch  29. 1944 


Mr.  KEPAUVER. 
leave  to  extend  tiy 
an  article  from  the 
March  27,  1944: 

83cretary  of  State 
longing  these  days  of 
proposal  which  is  being  . 
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The  reports  suggest  that  about  all  the  rele- 
vant angles  of  foreign  policy  were  dlsctissed. 
But  now  Mr.  Hull  faces  still  another  ques- 
tioning on  foreign  policy  from  a  second  group 
of  fli^t-term  Republican  Representatives. 
There  are  only  14  in  this  group,  and  they  do 
not  ask  for  a  conference.  But  they  do  ask 
for  answers  to  a  series  of  questions  submitted 
In  writing.  And  we  may  be  perfectly  sure 
that  many  of  the  questions  were  raised  in  one 
form  or  another  in  the  Friday  conference. 
Tlius,  we  may  be  sure  that  group  2  is  asking 
Mr.  Hiill  at  many  points  to  cover  ground  al- 
ready covered  for  group  1. 

Now,  of  course  nobody  wants  to  shield  the 
departments    and    executive    agencies    from 
legislative  questioning.    But  It  is  fair  to  pro- 
tect   their   officers  from   the   kind   of  time- 
wasting  duplication  of  effort  which  Mr.  Hull 
r.cw  seems  to  face.    This  was  one  of  the  main 
ideas  behind  Mr.  KErAtrvER's  plan.    Under  his 
plan,  there  would  be  a  2-hour  question  period 
at  least  every  other  week.     Notice  would  be 
given  to  the  Members  as  to  the  official  to  ap- 
pear at  that  time.    They  wotrid  have  a  chance 
to  get  all  th^lr  questions  in  order.    The  of- 
ficial would  have  a  chance  to  answer  all  such 
questions  with  some  hope  that  he  wouldn't 
have  to  duplicate  the  performance  almoet  at 
once.     For  all  Members  of  the  House  would 
have  their  'Chance  at  hearing  what  was  aald. 
It  is  true  that  some  special  matters  Involv- 
ing secrecy  or  confidential  relations  could  not 
be  raised  in  a  public  question  period.    It  la 
true,  too,  that  the  conference  Mr,  Hull  has 
Just  had   With   group   1   of   the   Republican 
Representatives    was    closed    apparently   for 
this  reason.    So  the  question  period  might 
not  obviate  the  need  of  couferencee  Alto- 
gether. 

But  certain'y  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
cutting  down  the  wear  and  t^ar  on  public 
officers.  At  the  same  time  it  would  Improve 
the  information  and  the  understanding  of 
Members—all  Members— of  the  House  In  the 
discharge  of  legislative  business. 
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Half  Million  Barrcfl  of  Fuel  Paif€i 
Tkrouih  Big  Inch  Pipa  Lint  Evarj  24 
Houri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  Inserting  the  interesting  and 
thought-provoking  address  delivered  by 
the  president  of  War  Emergency  Pipe- 
lines, Inc.,  Mr.  W.  Alton  Jones,  at  the 
dedication  of  these  pipe  lines  March  24 
1944.  at  pipe-line  pumping  station  No! 
22,  at  Rockwood.  Pa.  His  address  fol- 
lows : 

Congressman  Sntdct.  distinguished  guests 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  everything  in  life,  said 
a  great  philosopher,  from  marriage  to  man- 
slaughter, depends  on  the  speed  and  cost  at 
w^hich  men.  things,  and  thoughU  can  be 
shifted  from  one  place  to  another. 

Today  we  see  the  crucial  problem  of  war 
is  movement  in  all  its  forms.  Getting  there 
fustest"  Is  no  idle  phrase.  Speed  governs 
every  effort  on  both  battle  and  home  fronts. 
It  is  a  contest  against  time.  In  factory  It 
18  to  produce  two  guns  to  shoot  where  one 
shot  before:  in  drafting  room,  it  is  to  design 
a  tank  or  plane  that  will  move  faster  and 


farther;  in  air  and  on  sea  and  on  land,  the 
contest  Is  to  move  men  and  death-dealing 
devices  to  the  front  and  at  the  front  more 
rapidly  than  the  enemy. 

We  witneae  today  the  harnessing  of  a 
fourth  dimension  In  transport.  Before  our 
eyes  are  war  materials  flowing  to  the  front, 
without  the  use  of  wheels  or  wings  or  shipe. 
Since  the  war  started  t>etter  than  10.000 
miles  of  petroleum  pipe  line  alone  have  been 
laid,  r'veraed.  or  converted.  This  Is  more 
mileage  than  has  been  so  involved  for  any 
similar  period  in  the  last  decade,  and  includes 
Individual  lines  of  greater  length  and  diam- 
eter than  any  in  history. 

The  Big  Inch  and  the  Little  Big  Inch. 
which  we  inspect  today,  are  in  the  last  cate- 
gory. Their  part  in  the  war  effort  is  well 
known  to  you.  So,  perhaps.  I  can  best  uae 
your  time  and  attention  In  sketching  the 
high  lights  of  the  undertaking.  When  you 
have  heard  It.  I  believe  that  you  will  for- 
give a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  got  our  heads  bumped  and 
our  ehlns  rapped  in  buUIng  the  job  through. 
It  was  away  back  In  J\ily  1940 — 16  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor — that  Secretary  Ickes 
stated  that  the  building  of  large  pipe  liuee 
from  Texas  to  the  East  might  not  be  sound 
in  peacetime,  but  they  might  be  necessary 
In  an  emergency.  In  May  1941,  a  year  later, 
representatives  of  7  oil  companies  met  In 
New  York  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  1  or 
more  such  line.s.  After  careful  consideration, 
they  recommended  the  building  of  a  24-lnch 
crude-oil  line,  with  capacity  of  250.000  bar- 
rels daily.  They  appointed  an  engineering 
■ubcommlttee:  and  they  tent  out  reconnais- 
sance crews  to  make  surveys  and  recommend 
a  route.  It  looked  at  that  time— mid-May 
1941— ea  though  a  big  pipe  line  was  well  on 
the  way  toward  becoming  a  fact.  But  It 
wasn't.  A  difference  of  opinion  developed 
within  the  Industry  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  pipe  lloee  aa  agalnet  ocean  tanker*.  There 
WM  alao  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
tba  propoMd  line  should  be  a  crude-oU  line 
or  a  petroleum -produete  line. 

But,  a  little  later,  ripresenUtlvee  of  U 
eotnpaniee,  maettng  wltto  Seerttary  lokee, 
agread  to  build  a  94-lncb  ertide-oU  line  from 
Ten«  to  New  York  and  Pblladelpbla.  at  tbalr 
own  espMMe.  Tour  ipMiker  was  choeen  ae 
chairman  ct  a  tammm—  to  ■••  tb«  thing 
through,  and,  In  an  unguarded  moment,  I 
accepted  the  aaelgnment.  i  give  you  my  word 
ttet  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was  letting  myself 
la  for.  but  if  my  hair  has  become  a  little 
grayer  and  a  Uttle  spareer.  you  will  under- 
■tand  why. 

One  at  the  first  Jobs,  of  courae.  was  to  try  to 
get  the  steel  and  other  materials  and  equip- 
ment allocated.  So.  Secretary  Ickes  and  rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  oil  industry  went  to  the 
agency  then  In  charge  of  such  matters — the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board.  The 
answer  was  "no."  But.  Mr.  Ickes  is  not  a 
feUow  who  will  be  stopped  by  Just  one  "no", 
so  he  went  back  again  a  few  weeks  later  and 
asked  again  for  the  material.  Again  the  an- 
swer was  "no". 

Then,  the  Supply.  Priorities,  and  Alloca- 
tions Board  was  superseded  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  so  BfCr.  Ickes  had  the  the  op- 
portimity  for  a  fresh  start.  He  made  it— 
with  the  Industry  representatives  supporting 
hla  appeal.  Another  "no"  was  produced,  but 
we  kept  plugging.  There  were  meetings  and 
meetings  and  meetings,  and,  on  June  10.  1942. 
the  W.  P.  B.  approved  the  allocation  of  enough 
steel  to  buUd  the  first  section  of  the  Big  Inch 
from  Longview.  Tex.,  to  Nortis  City.  m.  Pre- 
TlouBly,  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones  had  re- 
moved the  other  major  obstacle  by  agreeing 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion would  now  finance  the  job.  for  changed 
conditions  had  made  it  Inadvisable  for  the 
Industry  to  finance  the  line. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  was  all  we 
Deeded  to  start  rolling  up  the  mmmtjin — qc^ 


more  accurately,  rolling  up  the  plains  of  the 
Southwest.  Tlie  Job  that  has  been  done  since 
that  June  day  in  1942.  when  W.  P.  B.  flashed 
the  green  light.  Is  one  in  which.  I  must 
frankly  confess,  everybody  concerned  feels 
Just  a  little  pride.  In  case  this  doesn't  sound 
very  modest  on  my  part,  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  I  claim  very  lltUe  credit  for  myself. 
The  real  credit  goes  to  the  steel -company 
workmen  who  turned  out  the  huge  pipe  with 
almost  unbelievable  speed,  the  train  crews 
who  speeded  It  to  the  unloading  points,  and 
the  five-star  pipe-liners  who  dug  the  ditch 
and  laid  the  pipe. 

I  wish  that  It  might  be  possible  to  give  spe- 
cific recognition  to  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  built  these  two  pipe  lines, 
over  country  that  would  discourage  an  army 
mule  and  through  weather  that  would  de- 
press an  Eskimo.  Obviously,  there  Is  not 
time  to  do  this,  as  to  mention  by  name  all  of 
those  who  hav  so  ably  and  unselfishly  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  building  and  oper- 
ation of  the  Big  Inch  lines  would  practically 
entail  a  roll  call  of  who's  who  In  the  oil  pipe- 
line Industry.  However,  I  must  not  omit  the 
name  of  the  man  who  directed,  through  2 
grueling  years,  the  spectacular  race  against 
time  and  the  elements  In  completing  these 
projects  so  that  the  old  slogan  of  too  little 
and  too  late  would  have  no  place  in  the 
history  of  these  pipe  lines.  That  man.  ladles 
and  gentlemen.  Is  Burt  Hull,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  War  Emergency  Pipe- 
lines. Inc.— (Burt,  will  you  take  a  bow?). 
Also  present  are  two  vice  presidents  of  the 
company— capable  assistants  who  have  shared 
Mr.  Hull's  burdens.  I  would  like  you  to  know 
these  men— Major  Home  and  Charles  I. 
Thompson.  A  third.  Mr,  J.  M.  WllllRms.  Is 
unsble  to  be  present  as  he  Is  in  Beaumont. 
Tex.,  devoting  his  personal  attention  to 
smoothing  out  operations  of  the  Little  Bis 
Inch, 

We  must  not  forget.  In  our  tribute  to  the 
builders,  the  men  who  made  the  blueprints. 
the  men  who  worked  out  the  plin.  They  did 
the  •urveying.  thay  staked  their  reputation 
on  the  ehotoe  of  deai^  and  rottta,  they  sew 
In  advance  and  put  on  paper  the  plan  of  the 
longest  and  largest  pipe  lines  In  the  world. 

To  mention  this  work,  otM  must  mention 
Cap  PInney  and  his  aasoeletes  who  not  only 
took  a  leading  part  during  the  planning 
stage,  but.  followed  throtigh  In  the  solution 
of  problems  during,  the  oonrtructlon  end 
testing  periods. 

There  is  another  contribution.  Eleven  oil 
companies  are  stockholders  of  War  Emer- 
gency Pipelines.  Inc.  They  hsve  shown 
throughout  a  most  admirable  spirit.  They 
have  provided  trained  personnel  from  their 
own  staffs,  often  at  considerable  inconven- 
ience and  sacrifice  to  their  own  welfare. 
They  did  this  in  order  that  the  Isest  talent 
might  be  available  in  discharging  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  our  fighting  forces  and  war 
industries  with  the  products  of  petroleum, 
one  of  the  most  essential  tools  in  realizing 
the  victory  which.  I  hope.  wUl  soon  be  ours. 
The  fact  that  this  obligation  Is  so  well  dis- 
charged Bhould  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  petroleum  Industry,  and,  indeed,  to  the 
Nation. 

In  exactly  29  days  after  W.  P.  B.  had 
given  its  approval  for  materials,  the  first  pipe 
rolled  from  the  Lorain,  Ohio,  mill  of  the 
NaUonal  Tube  Co.  Nine  days  after  that,  the 
first  train  load  of  pipe  line  started  on  its  way 
south.  Sixteen  days  after  that,  actual  con- 
struction work  on  the  pipe  line  was  under 
way.  And,  on  the  last  day  at  1042 — just  150 
days  from  the  start  of  construction — the  first 
oU  waa  pumped  Into  the  line  at  Longview. 
Tex. 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  that  was  laying  pipe. 

But  meanwUle  other  things  had  been  hap- 
pening.   Prom  the  time  that  we  got  approval 


for  the  first  leg  of  the  Une  we  knew  that. 
whUe  half  a  Hue  was  t>etter  than  none,  we 
really  needed  the  whole  thing.  So  not  long 
after  the  line  to  Norrls  City  waa  started  the 
whole  Petroleum  Administration  and  the  in- 
dustry began  pleading  for  steel  and  equip- 
ment  to  extend  it  to  the  east  coast.  On 
October  26.  194i.  the  Wsr  Production  Board 
approved  the  ex  tension. 

But  even  then  we  were  not  aatlsfied. 
With  Secretary  Ickes.  we  were  convinced 
that  the  enormous  requirements  of  the 
military  and  the  essential  requirements  of 
civilians  were  going  to  call  for  still  another 
line.  So  we  began  again  to  make  nuisances 
of  ourselves  at  the  War  Production  Board, 
and.  to  spare  you  the  detailed  account,  we 
got  approval  for  the  first  section  of  the  20- 
Inch  products  line  on  January  26.  1943,  and 
approval  for  the  second  section  a  little  more 
than  2  months  later. 

Today  we  are  here  inspecting  the  com- 
pleted lines.  Even  with  me.  looking  at  the 
finlrhed  Job,  there  Is  now  a  tendency  to  for- 
get that  it  didnt  Just  happen.  With  thoea 
of  you  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  eecape 
the  pains  of  gestation  and  labor.  I  feel  rather 
Btire  that  there  are  no  thoughts  of  what 
lies  behind  these  two  great  lines.  But  please 
believe  me,  my  friends,  there  were  more 
times  than  on<»  when  the  planning  and  the 
building  of  the  Big  Inch  could  have  been 
accurately  classified  as  the  Big  fain 

The  saving  part  of  It  is  that  the  lines 
are  proving  themselves  to  be  worth  more 
than  all  the  tribulations  that  attended  their 
creation. 

And,  so.  In  addition  to  enjoying  this  op- 
portimlty  to  join  with  CongresEmun  SHrsoi 
in  looking  over  the  pipe  lines  and  the  pump 
stations,  in  addition  to  appreciating  the 
chance  to  join  with  you  in  these  ceremonies, 
and  to  meet  and  know  you,  I  also  am  grate- 
ful for  ths  chance  to  get  out  here  on  tba 
line  and  see  acain  the  actual  operations  of 
thcss  all-important  projects  Certainly  it  Is 
not  neceesary  for  ma  to  oall  attention  to 
the  signlflcanoe  of  these  pipe  lines  In  the 
war  program.  But  I  feel  that  you  share  with 
me  tba  feeling  that  there  Is  something  of 
a  thrill  In  the  knowledge  that  the  very  oU 
that  Is  flowing  throofh  these  lines  that  we 
are  vlewiaff  today  la  on  iU  way  to  war.  It 
is.  In  fact,  the  oil  which,  within  a  matter 
of  days,  will  be  powering  airplanes  over  Oer- 
many,  and  propelling  tanks  across  luiy, 
and— yes.  fueling  the  very  ships  that  take 
those  Instruments  of  war  across  the  seas  to 
the  battle  fronts.  It  Is  a  fact,  which  I  know 
that  you  appreciate,  that  in  transforming 
Big  Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch  from  dream 
to  reality,  the  oil  industry  and  the  Oovem- 
ment.  working  as  partners,  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  speeding  of  vic- 
tory and  the  shortening  of  the  war.  Thank 
you. 


The  Bicf  est  War  Port 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rzcori).  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sun  of  March 
28,  We  from  New  York  are,  of  course, 
proud  of  the  important  part  that  port  baa 
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played  during  the  present  period.    Men- 
tioning the  port  of  New  York  prompts  me 
»Jao  to  can  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  there 
Is  located  the  New  York  Port  cX  Em- 
barkation, cne  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
lai^st.  such  ports  in  the  country.    It  is 
■W  efBciently  nin.  and  I  should  like  to 
W  my  req)ect8  to  its  personnel  and  to 
the  Anaj  Tnnqxntation  Corps,  under 
who»  itiri£diction  it  comes,  the  chief  of 
wiiicb  corps.  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Gross. 
1»  weD  recognised  as  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  transportation. 
The  editorial  is  aa  follows: 


do 
estab  i&h 


instu  Ing 


THE  Eiscaar  was  kntt 
'^<**  •l»3«e  oOccs,  bomca.  or  routes  of 
^'^^•i^etwttn  the  two.  afford  them  •  gltmpae 
^  ••«*  ▼<»*  Harbor  are  aware  tbat  It  Is  a 
by^  place  ttacae  daji.  They  may  not  have 
wallMd.  howerer.  that  lu  actlvltlea  have 
C9*Bdad  to  the  point  where  Rear  Admiral 
Btmal»f  V.  Parker,  who  commands  the  Coast 
C3t*rd  In  this  area,  deacrlbaa  this  as  the 
g— «•»»  wartima  port  in  the  world.  In  his 
JJPJctty  as  c^Mala  of  the  port.  Admiral 
r^K*r  says  that  lu  present  voluma  of  man 
az.d  goods  is  twice  that  of  the  pre-war  oaak 
o'  IKS.  ^  »^ 

..  ?^'*'*°«  '^•>«  never  seen  anything  like 
I.  the  Admiral  says  that  men  and  supplies 
ara  flowing  here  from  ail  over  the  country 
being  loaded  upon  waiting  ships  and  sent 
V>SM  like  clockwork.  He  pays  high  tribute 
^_  ".*  ^•J  tl»e  city,  the  pier  owners,  and 
*jp*t»-lly  the  wa*^-rront  workers  have  com- 
btojd  to  make  this  possible.  He  gives  special 
«**J"_  }°  ***•  JonKshoremen,  observing 
L»bor  is  peaceful  and  splendidly  efficient  ot 
cur  water  front  "    And  he  furnishes  to  New 

«^rf^.*  "ES^*^  **"*•  ^°f  Kratlflcatlon  by 
concliKUng  -The  story  of  New  Yorks  water 

Sr?il«  'wtlme  U  one  of  which  the  whole 
r.!.^.  r"  w  **  proud.-  It  is  another  ex- 
ample of  what  real  teamwork  can  do 


The  ReUtoD  of  Natooal  SoTereifnty  to 
t^  Fnunijig  of  tiie  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
c  or 

-      HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH«  SENATS  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesdat.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.TAPT.  Mr. President. Task unanl- 

5«mdlx  of  the  R«coRD  an  address  entitled   , 
♦  K  i.5*^"°°  °'  National  Sovereignty  to 
the  Framing  of  the  Peace",  which  I  de- 
Jivered     before     a     citizens-for-vlctory 
luncheon  at  New  York  on  September  24, 

>^<^li!i''F  w°  objecuon.  the  address 
MfSoiS^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  RtCOIU). 

whifiTo^lff""*'""-  '*"°*  Americans. 

i^f^  '  *^^^''*  "  »s  the  same  purnose 
/or  Which  we  went  to  war-that  this  ?3^ 
and  lt«  people  may  enjoy  peace  m  the  daS 

SS  tS!  SLP/!^''",  °'  *^«  American  p^plS 
W.  J^?;?w^7t°'  ^""t  An>erican  Rep'ubllc 
J2-^L*o '^«'  to  make  clear  that  n^Ucnal 
i^'i.tTTt!*  c-naot  succeed  in  this  world    to 
Punlah  the  ..^greaalon  which  has  occuWknd 


discourage  aggressioi 
to  war  to  prove  tha 
RepuUle  Is  affected, 
not  make  right.     I 

went  to  war  to  e 

or  any  other  f  reedoi^s 
except  as  such  a 

suit  from  the  ir 

through  victory  ove; 
nations.    Oiur  pur 
must   be  to  carry 
wy— to  insure  safet  r 
preventing  aggreaeloi 
renewed  tragedy  of 

When   we   sit   do\4n 
table  to  work  out 
we  are  met  at  onco 
tional  sovereignty 
argument  against 
bind  nations  in  a*_. 
to  be  taken  in  the 
regartled  as  a  mere 

waived  aside  and 

niam  in  a  bright  nea 

I  don't  propose  to 
nition  of  national  l_ 
opners.  from  AristotU 
on  the  nature  of  sovei 
umes  only  leave  the 
fusion.    As  far  as  I 
lag  to  accept  the 
MWign   nation   is   one 
affairs  without  interfe 
I  don't  believe  any 
eignty  U  involved  try 
sovereign  nations,  t 
those  nations  some  r 
country  and  give  ord4r8 
don't   believe   we   are 
Nation  because  we 
with   other  nations 
world  court.     I  don't 
a  soverign   Nation   if 
armies,  navies,  and  al 
circumstances   to 
Since  we  remain  a 
control  of  our  own 
forces,  we  have  power  ,„ 
but  we  cannot  honorab  y 
intend  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand, 
give  anyone  the  right 
mestic  affairs,  to  enter 
our  citizens  to  obey  .,. 
cf  our  own  Governmen 
ment  of  sovereignty. 
^    no:  material,  we  remain 
,    spite  of  waiving  some 
erelgnty.    On  the  othei 
International  state,  and 
'   power  over  our  citizens 
control  of  our  seaports 
we  are  no  longer  a 
best  view  today  is  that 
States  sovereign  States 
•overeign,  but  only  e 
national    sovereignty 
them  by  the  people  of 
America. 

In  my  opinion  the 
any  peace  depends   u, 
other  nations  retaining 
have  defined  it.    A  worl  I 
to  the  citizens  of  cne  na 
terfere  with  the  interna 
tions  would  do  two 
take  away  from  our  , 
which    is   the   object 
second.  It  would  be  more 
than  to  prevent  them 
ference  at  Ifacklnac  i.^ 
by  the  United  States  in 
organization  among  sovt 
retary  Hull's  speech  of 
ports  "organized  intern4tl 
between   Independent 
free  to  decide  for  itself 
of  its  governmenUl  ^., 
internal  economic  and 


to 
In 


an  ingements 

>y 
ly 

an  f 
adva  ice 
iJt 

>»j 

disrgarded 


sover  !lgnty. 


agiee 
t 
leli 


preM  ent 


I 


upin 


thiogs: 
peo  lie 
o 


';'he 


sovei  eign 


In 

so 


the 


the  futtire.    We  went 
far  as  the  American 
might  in  this  world  will 
not   believe  that  we 
the  "four  freedoms'" 
throughout  the  world, 
wc^-ld  condition  might  re- 
of  otir  own  liberty 
J  despotic  aggressor 
in  framing  the  peace 
the  purposes  of  the 
-  our  own  people  by 
the  future  and  the 
^orld  war. 

around    the   council 

for  that  end, 

this  question  of  na- 

£ome  it  is  used  as  an 

covenants  which  will 

to  cotirses  of  action 

ture.     By  others  it  is 

>ugbe«r,  which  can  be 

■yarded  as  an  anachro- 

world. 
B^rch  for  a  correct  defl- 
soj-ereignty.    The  phUos- 
to  Kant,  have  argued 
Ignty.  and  lengthy  vol- 
reader  in  greater  con- 
concerned,  I  am  will- 
popular  View  that  a  sov- 
which   runs   its   own 
ence  from  the  outside, 
modification  of  scver- 
covenants  with  other 
un*fs  the  covenant  gives 
ght  to  come  into  our 
rs  to  our  citizens.     I 
any   less   a   sovereign 
to  submit  disputes 
arbitration   or   to  a 
ieve  we  are  any  less 
we  agree   to  use   cur 
forces  under  certain 
world  aggression. 
?n  Nation  In  full 
try  and  our  armed 
break  our  promises. 
do  so  and  we  do  not 


so  ereign 
ccunt 
o 


o  the  extent  that  we 
3  interfere  in  oxu  do- 
<  ur  country,  or  compel 
orgers  other  than  those 
tliere  is  an  infringe- 
that  infringement  is 
a  sovereign  Nation  in 
t  Biall  part  of  our  tcv- 
hand.  if  we  Join  an 
give  that  state  direct 
is  for  instance  in  the 
i  nd  alrporu.  I  believe 
^*rereJgn  Nation.     The 
while  we  call  our  48 
they  are  not  In  fact 
:lse  some  part  of  the 
^ich   is  assigned   to 
^e  United  SUtcs  of 


so  rerei 


exer  rise 


p  rrmanent  success  of 

■Mn   thu  Nation   an<] 
heir  sovereignty  as  I 
I  set-up  which  gives 
n^ion  the  right  to  in- 
aflairs  of  other  na- 
i:  First,  it  would 
the  very  freedom 
permanent    peace; 
likely  to  cause  wars 
he  Republican  Con- 
aprt-oved  "participation 
•ost-war  cooperative 
'  eign  nations."    Sec- 
September    12   EUp- 
lonal  cooperation" 
tiona.   etch   nation 
forms  and  details 
zaticn  and  of  iu 
social  organization.   1 


Hi 

tJie 
orgs  nizaticn 


I  am  convinced  that  only  by  retaining  sot- 
ereignty    can    we    retain    democracy.     True 
democracy  depends  on  local  self-government, 
protected  in  this  cctmtry  by  our  independ- 
ent States,  and  effective  access  cf  the  peo- 
ple to  their  central  government,  to  that  the 
will    of    the    majority    does    in    fact    prevail 
as  to  both  local  and  national  issues.     Some- 
times I  question  whether  the  United  States 
has  not  reached  the  limit  of  size  under  which 
the  people  of  a  nation  can  have  a  real  voice 
In  its  government.    Certainly  a  world  gov- 
ernment at  Geneva  or  Panama  would  listen 
more  cicscly  to  the  voice  of  cranks  and  pres- 
sure groups  than  to  the  voice  cf  the  ma- 
jority of   the   American   people.    It   u   s  g- 
nificant    that    the   British    Empire,   because 
of  its  siz?,  in  crder  to  maintain  democracy' 
has  moved  towards  decentralization  of  gov- 
ernment, and  has  today  no  over-all  legislative 
I   body,  no  over-all  executive,  and  no  over-all 
I    police  force.    If  Canada  and  Australia  ard 
I   New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  and  EU-e  are 
regarded  as  too  diverse  to  be  consolidated  Into 
cne  government,  what  abcut  China.  Japan 
Russia,  and  Ethiopia?  ' 

The  very   purpose  of  peace   U  to   assure 
freedom  to  the  people  of  this  country.    We 
Co  not  have  this  freedom  if  a  majority  of 
^len  peoples  can  direct  cur  Intemalsffslrs 
We  know  how  our  people  would  resent  It  if 
some  foreign  majority  told  us  what  we  could 
Import  and  what  we  could  csport.  how  we 
should  handle  our  Japanese  problem  cr  our 
dlfflcult  Negro   problem,  cr  how  we  should 
operate  our  merchant  marine.     If  we  aren't 
willing   to   permit    foreign    interference    we 
can  be  sure  that  every  other  people  will  har- 
bor the  same  resentment.     We  siould   not 
Insist  on  interference  with  the  Internal  af- 
Ia.rs  of  other  peoples  in  any  field  in  which 
our  people   are   unwilling   to   allcw   fore  gn 
interference  here.    If  we  wish  peace,  we  must 
earn  to  treat  with  tolerance  conditions  and 
Ideologies  which  we  may  not  understand  or 

7,Zlf^^^  *"^-     '  '*^""  ^  «*•  "  tendency, 
especially  among  our  New  Deal   friends    to 

make  plans  fcr  the  world  as  they  made  plans 

for   us  pocr   Americans.     We   cant   crusade 

throughout  the  world  fcr  the  four  freedoirs 

or  force  mUk  on  psopl-  who  don't  like  milk' 

without  making  ourselves  thoroughly  hated! 

We  can  t  force  en  the  Russians  freedom  of 

speech  and  freedom  of  rsliglon  If  Mr.  Stalin 

doesnt  approve  of  thsm.  as  apparently  be 

InX..    ^:   '^'^   '°^"    IndeSndencJ  ?J 
India  except  as  the  British  eee  fit  to  arrange 

h.',»  »*"  '^'^  ^*  ^*'P'"'  throughout  the  world 
t™  trvi!"  L^^  "  meddlesome  Mattle  or 
try  to  bos3  the  boots  off  the  world  U  we 
expect  to  avoid  war  m  the  future. 

In  short,  the  maintenance  of  national 
sovereignty  as  I  have  defined  It  Is  essentirTto 
peace  Itself,  and  to  the  freedom  of  cSr  peo- 
ple, which  Is  the  very  object  of  p:rce     l*^. 

^7e  I'fV^'^  '^'"  ^"^  *^*  lnter;atroS^l 
•tate  of  CUrenee  Strelt  and  Harcld  StMMn 
'  ^/"^«^,their  Idea  is  fantastic  anyi^TTnd 

Strio  hX-T.  **  *"-Po*«rtul  military  force 
?md-.  an  ^*"*^*  *"  '^"*'°"»  «"<!  control  al 
J"r?ouf  n^?''°'''-  ■"''  ""  *^^°'"  '^'thln  the 

~,i.^  ^^'^  moment  it  adopted  some 

policy  unsatisfactory  to  a  .,.il»«!r^ 
minority.    The  difllcSty  c?  holding  TcgeThe^ 

would  S'TSu^^H^'  ^T'  one  g?vJr?^?n" 
n«i^t?^oi  i'^"P«™ble.  Furthermore,  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  I  don't  believe  the^c- 
lish  people,  the  Russian  people  or  the  AmS5 

submit  themselves  to  an  all-powerful  inter- 

rT^Vr^i-  .?\-"^o'  cr:;7ch  w<^i;- 

th^J^J^  majority  bloc  of  member  nations 
the  composition  of  which  blcc  in  the  years  to' 
come  would  be  imposslb'e  to  predict     M  ycu 

SuiTFW?'""  f^"^^"'  Squid«lng  Jhe 
H^^n  A^"  *"■  '^°*  ^"^^"^  dismissing  the 
Russian  Army,  or  either  of  them  turniu|  over 
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their  forces  to  President  Whoczls  of  Worldl- 
taiila,  you  are  more  clairvoyant  than  I. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  have  stated  before 
that  I  believe  the  sovereign  nations  should 
sit  down  together  and  enter  into  very  definite 
agreements  as  to  their  future  nctlon  in  pre- 
venting world  war.    The  United  States  In  the 
past  has  pursued,  not  an  isolationist  policy  as 
often  charged,  but  a  policy  of  retaining  com- 
plete freedom  of  action  to  deal  with  any  sit- 
uation which  might  arise.    That  policy,  after 
all,  has  succeeded,  because  we  have  retained 
our  national  liberty,  and  have  not  been  In- 
.    vaded  for  130  years.    It  is  not  a  policy  to  be 
lightly   dismls.'-cd.     But   because  of  the   de- 
velopment of  modern  weapons  of  war,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  go  further.     The  day  may 
come,  if  It  is  not  already  here,  when  any  war 
may  bring  overwhelming  destruction  to  this 
country;   even  if  It   does  not  d?prlve  us  of 
liberty.    Therefore  It  is  far  more  Important 
to  us  today  to  prevent  any  war  beginning  In 
Europe  or  Asia.    If  we  can  prevent  nggresslon 
by  making  definite  commitments  beforehand, 
I  believe  we  shculd  do  so,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  loss  of  national  sovereignty  In  doing  so. 
If  we  can  establish  an  organization  based  on 
national  freedom  throughout  the  world  and 
national  economic  Independence.  I  believe  we 
should  agree,  under  specified  circumstances, 
to  use  cur  armed  forces  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion, even  though  the  determination  of  the 
fact  of  such  aggression  is  left  to  an  Interna- 
tional body  in  which  we  are  a  minority  mem- 
ber.   Such  an  aEsoclation  of  sovereign  nations 
is  the  kind  suggested  by  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
by  Secretary  Hull's  speech,  and  by  the  Mack- 
inac resolution. 

Involved  In  this  policy  there  is  one  modifi- 
cation or  sovereignty  which  I  should  be  will- 
Inp  to  make.  Such  an  association  as  I  have 
outlined  must  prevent  an  armament  race  by 
nations  and  by  alliances,  or  In  time  it  will 
fall.  It  mjst  undoubtedly  seek  a  reduction 
cf  armaments  and  a  limitation  of  armaments, 
imposed  upon  the  Axis  nations  and  voluntar- 
ily agreed  to  by  the  oth#'r  nation.  If  we  are 
going  to  use  force  against  aggressors,  we  can- 
not permit  any  nation  to  build  up  a  tre- 
mendous army,  navy,  or  air  force  which 
might  make  aggression  Fucceasful.  I  believe 
we  should  be  willing  as  part  of  a  general  plan 
to  agree  to  limit  cur  own  armament;  and 
should  be  willing  to  permit  an  International 
body  to  Inspect  our  armed  forces  just  as 
they  Inspect  the  armed  forces  of  Germany  or 
Japan,  to  see  that  there  is  no  violation  of 
treaty  obligations.  We  should  be  willing  to 
have  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
excess  armament  as  itself  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion. The.  limitation  of  armaments  would,  of 
course,  have  to  be  the  subject  of  a  voluntary 
treaty  In  the  first  instance. 

One  of  the  proposals  now  made  to  maintain 
peace  Is  a  British- American  military  alllnnce, 
with  cr  without  Russia.  Of  course  such  an 
alliance  would  not  modify  our  national  sov- 
ereignty as  I  have  defined  It,  even  If  we  agreed 
under  certain  circumstances  to  go  to  war  in 
the  defense  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  as  advanced  is  certainly 
destructive  of  national  sovereignty  in  the 
world,  rhe  alliance  is  to  be  so  strong  that 
It  can  never  te  successfully  attacked.  Since 
by  hypothesis  it  Is  to  be  stronger  than  any 
possible  opposition,  it  will  have  at  least  a 
benevolent  control  over  the  entire  world. 
Fundamentally  this  is  imperialism.  Our  fin- 
gers will  be  in  every  pie.  Oui  mUitary  forces 
will  work  with  our  commercial  forces  to  ob- 
tain as  much  world  trade  as  we  can  lay  out 
hands  on.  Potential  power  over  other  na- 
tions, however  l>enevolent  Its  purpose,  leads 
Inevitably  to  imperialism. 

Technically  such  power  may  not  destroy 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  rest  cf  the 
world,  but  as  a  practical  matter  It  does  Just 
that.    The   destruction    of   national   sover- 
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eignty  in  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  Just  as 
likely  to  lead  to  war  as  an  attack  upon  It  in 
this  country.  The  determination  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  secure  freedom  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  a  counter  alliance  and  ultimately  to 
another  world  war.  It  is  a  continuation  of 
the  old  policy  of  balance  of  power,  which 
certainly  had  no  great  success  in  preventing 
war.  There  arc  plenty  of  other  reasons  for 
opposing  a  British-American  alliance  as  a 
solution  of  the  peace,  but  basically  it  is  in- 
consistent with  a  world  based  upon  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Independent  nations. 

It  is  amusing  to  me  to  see  so  many  advo- 
cates of  an  International  state,  as  well  as 
those  who  believed  In  an  association  of  free 
nations  in  a  free  world,  suddenly  abandon- 
ing all  those  Ideals  to  adopt  a  policy  which 
proposes  a  peace  maintained  by  the  armed 
forces  of  America,  England,  and  Russia.  It 
Is  utterly  Inconsistent  both  with  the  ideals 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  with  Secretary  Hull's 
"system  of  International  relations,  based  on 
rules  of  morality,  law.  and  Justice." 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  our  thoughts  are 
rather  confused  than  clarified  by  the  use  of 
the  term  "sovereignty."  What  we  mean  is 
that  nations  must  remain  free  If  the  world 
Is  to  remain  at  peace.  It  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  freedom  to  go  forward  with  an  organ- 
ization In  which  we  unite  to  prevent  and 
destroy  the  aggressor  who  would  attack  that 
freedom. 


American  Conscience  at  Its  Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  DELAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
taken  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  today  entitled  "American  Conscience 
at  Its  Best." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Conscience  at  Its  Best — 

CONrESSION 

(By  Mai  Vina  Lindsay) 
Yes.  I  feel  guilty  and  sad  every  time  1 
read  a  headline,  "Bombers  strike  Berlin." 
I  feel  sick  at  soul  every  time  I  look  at  a 
photograph  of  a  bomber  crew — the  fresh, 
boyish  faces  of  those  fated  to  be  death's 
emissaries.  And  I  think  of  myself  as  very 
humane  and  wonder  If  German  citizens  were 
as  noble  and  compassionate  when  their  young 
men  were  dropping  death  on  Antwwp,  Cov- 
entry. London. 

But  I  feel  less  ashamed  when  I  face  my 
guUt  forthrlghtly,  and  realize  that  in  It  I 
am  trying  in  an  easy,  weak,  and  rentlmental 
way  to  square  myself  with  my  conscience.  I 
feel  more  honest  when  I  admit  that  what  Is 
really  preying  upon  me  is  my  part  In  letting 
this  incredible  war  with  Its  blood  and  bombs 
happen.  The  truth  is  that  I  feel  the  cumu- 
lative gtillt  of  10  years  upon  me.  10  blind 
and  selfish  years,  from  Mukden  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  during  which  I  escaped  into  my  own 
little  concerns,  vaguely  hoping  somebody 
would  do  something  to  quench  the  smol- 
dering eml>er8  of  war. 


I  remember  Manchuria.  Did  I  write  a  let- 
ter or  even  lift  my  voice  when  Secretary 
Stimson  fotight  alone  without  support  in  his 
own  Nation  or  In  the  League  of  Nations  to  In- 
voke international  Justice  for  China?  No, 
better  patch  It  up.  Don't  let's  arouse  Japan. 
Might  lead  to  trouble.  Besides,  that  was 
the  year  of  Rudy  Vallee.  Ben  Bernie.  the 
Eugenie  hat.  another  drop  in  business. 

I  remember  Austria,  the  murder  of  Dol- 
fuss.  Hitler  and  his  blood  purges,  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Nazis,  the  constant  warn- 
ings of  returned  Americans  about  the  Euro- 
pean powder  keg.  Did  I  arouse  myself,  or 
my  neighbors,  to  the  implications  of  these 
things?  No;  I  was  only  one.  Wiiat  could 
one  do?  Besides  I  was  so  busy,  so  rushed, 
so  behind  in  my  work.  Why  those  were  the 
hectic  years  of  the  early  New  Deal,  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Pair  (and  Sally  Rand),  the 
Dionne  Quints,  Shirley  Temple. 

I  remember  Ethiopia— its  rape  by  Murso- 
lint.  Did  I  protest  t>ecause  my  country  re- 
fused to  collaborate  in  the  League's  sanc- 
tions against  Italy?  Did  I  bother  to  reallre 
the  Import  of  Halle  Selassie's  dramatic 
prophecy  to  the  League  when  It  failed  him: 
"Ood  and  history  will  remember  your  deci- 
sion"? No;  that  was  none  of  my — none  of 
America's  business.  Were  we  not  all  busy 
With  sit-down  strikes.  "Gone  With  the 
Wind."  the  suntan  craze,  the  news  about 
EdT/ard  and  Wally? 

1  remember  Spain— the  try-out  of  the  Axis 
war  machine,  the  death  of  the  republic,  the 
secret  beginning  of  World  War  No.  2.  Did 
I  write  Congress  about  the  Embargo  Act, 
which  prevented  the  Spanish  Government 
from  buying  arms  to  fight  the  first  round 
against  Hitler  and  Museolinl?  No;  a  tick- 
lish situation.  Better  leave  it  alone.  What 
was  that  the  papers  were  saying  about  the 
long-hair  bob.  the  Big  Apple,  The  Women, 
the  glamour  craze? 

I  remember  Munich— those  tense  (Septem- 
ber days  when  war  hovered  so  near.  Did  I 
cry  aloud  over  the  sell-out  of  Czechoslovakia? 
Yes,  but  feebly.  After  all,  peace  any  peace, 
might  be  better  than  .none.  "Peace  in  our 
time"  •  •  •  and  maybe  "they "  could  do 
something  a  little  later.  The  leaves  were 
turning— a  good  time  for  motoring.  Amer- 
ica was  safe  (for  a  while)  to  take  vitamins, 
see  Snow  White  and  Hedy  Lamarr.  plan  for 
Thanksgiving. 

I  remember  China — d-vastated  by  the  Jap- 
anese by  the  aid  of  the  American  Neutrality 
Act.  I  remember  the  Nazi  blitz  in  Poland; 
the  Quislings  in  Norway.  Holland,  Belgiiun: 
the  crumbling  of  France;  the  radio  blaring 
cut  on  a  4}Ulet  Sunday  afternoon  the  atuck 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  remember  all  these,  and  it  Is  for  them  I 
carry  the  load  of  guilt.  Yet,  you  ask.  What 
could  I  have  done?  How  can  I  be  such  sn 
egomaniac  as  to  imagine  that  what  I  might 
have  done  would  have  mattered'/  Yes;  I 
know  that  what  I  could  or  would  have  done 
seems  trifiing,  useless,  even  hysterical  to 
you.  It  might  perhaps,  from  your  viewpoint, 
have  been  the  wrong  thing.  I  also  know  that 
wars  may  be  "inevitable."  or  that  the  most 
we  can  hope  for  between  them  is  a  "longer 
truce"— this  side  of  the  next  600  years.  I 
know  this  torrent  of  blood  could  not  have 
been  dammed  by  me,  possibly  not  by  130.- 
000,000  people.  Yet,  If  I  saw  It  all  again 
stretching  ahead,  would  I  not  be  on  every 
soap  box  sending  letters  In  every  mail  to 
Congress? 

The  whole  point  is  that  I  didnt  try  to  do 
anything.  I  viras  passive,  futile,  negative. 
I  shirked.  I  cheated  as  a  citizen.  Therefore, 
can  I  expect  to  escape  my  share  In  the  soul 
searing  that  bombings  bring?  Can  I  expect 
to  find  peace  until  I  expiate  the  most  in- 
glorious of  failure — that  which  knows  nc 
striving? 
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TIm  Rdotereh  3mAgt$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  OfDXAMA 

IW  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  In  the 
Rccx>u>.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  tlie  March  27,  1944.  issue  of  Path- 
finder: 

tBC  lOOSCVKLT  JTTDCKS 

Thte  Is  M  good  a  time  as  any  to  ask  two 

queationa  Involving   the  caliber  and   fltnesa 

of  the  18S  Judges  and  Jttstlces  appointed  to 

the  Federal  courts  since  1932.    There  has  been 

considerable  gossip  during  the  past  9  months 

about  the  growing  dissension  and  acidulous 

language  between  the  nine  Justices  of  the 

gupreme  Court.    Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  word 

*«f«n  to  get  around  that  Randolph  Paul,  the 

••pln.lsh"  General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury 

Department,  will   probably  be  appointed  to 

ilU  an  expected  vacancy  on  the  bench  for  the 

•outhem  district  of  New  York.     FlnaUy.  an 

unidentified  young  woman  pinched  a  Oon- 

i^mans  backside  during  a  tea  party   at 

tbe*  British    Embassy    the    other   day     Sh« 

•polcglaed,  hurriedly.     "I  thoaght."  she  said, 

Trou  were  •  friend  of  mine  In  the  Supreme 

^CSpurt." 

These  are  three  Incidents  In  a  nations  his- 
tory. They  are.  you  might  say.  exceedingly 
trivial  stuir.  In  one  way.  yes.  But  look  at 
them  again.  Pederml  Judges  are  appointed 
to  Itfe  In  their  hands  rest  the  decisions 
that  rule  our  civil  liberties.  They  are  the 
senior  guardians  of  national  Justice  and  law 
•nd  the  official  interpreters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

What  kind  of  men  has  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench?  The  ques- 
tion Is  Tltal.  for  no  other  President  ever  ap- 

^  fi*t  ^  "*°^  "^^  ^^  ^""-^  Supreiive 
Court  he  has  named  7  out  of  9  members;  to 
the  56  circuit  courts  of  appeal  be  has  ap- 
pointed 38  judges,  and  to  the  district  courts 
he  has  named  140  out  of  234.  Of  all  the  Ped- 
aral  judges,  he  has  chosen  about  65  percent 
Many  of   them   were  .ppointed    because  of 

dates  who  failed  to  win  pubUc  elections. 
There  is  no  secret  In  the  fact  that  the  Presl- 
Sb^m****^    >»«»*»  loyalty"  ttom  all  of 

«f*S,mr  7  ,*""''•  ^-  *-°««*te  profesBor 
of  political  science.  University  of  Kentucky 

£^i^,'°K"^"  Kentucky  liw  Joum^  ^ 
May  1943  that  Roosevelt  s  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  "have  been  made  with  an 
eye  on  political  considerations  and  on  the  so- 
2^*!2  -  «^°"°°^^   ^^  ot    the   men    ap- 

RuUedgs  had  ever  had  any  previous  experi- 
ence as  judge  of  an  ImportMit  court.  When 
til  June  1936  the  President  appointed  two 
^'''fj  JW«e«  In  New  York  to  fill  newly 
•raaied  portions,  the  Independent  New  York 

S^J^HM^^^t  "'*'"  •"  supporters  of  "two 
local  political  bosses"  and  remarked.  "It  18 
patoful  to  have  to  record  that  the  President 

^th!^i!J  ^*^  importwit  appointment, 
to  the  Pedera   courts  as  if  they  were  ordinary 

■■iiriBUuua  also  made  strong  protest! 
^^^  anertum  that  the  President  "hae 
wwed  the  ootirts  as  merely  one  part  of  the 
•dmlnutrative  machinery-  was  strikingly 
demonstrat«l  In  his  Court-packing  effortof 
1«7  when  he  proposed  to  add  to  the  Supreme 
court  six  new  Judges  who  would  allegedly 
move  It  out  of  its  "horse  and  buggy"  ways 
and  make  It  a  "puller"  instead  of  a  "balker" 
in  the  "three-horse  team"  of  the  Government 
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true  during  the  past  year  and  is  still  true 
at  this  time. 

In  1943.  comparatlvdy  high  ceiling  prices 
were  established  for  white  potatoes.  The 
acreage  planted  was  so  great  that  many  thou- 
sands of  bushels  were  purchased  under  the 
support  program  and  has  been  so  widely  pub- 
licized in  the  newspapers,  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  theee  spoiled  in  transit  and  In  storage, 
and  were  a  total  loss  to  the  consumer.  There 
are  still  more  Irish  potatoes  in  storage  than 
can  possibly  be  consumed  before  the  new 
crop  comes  in.  and,  under  such  conditions.  It 
must  be  expected  that  the  growers  will  re- 
duce their  potato  acreage  drastically,  which 
will.  In  turn,  result  in  a  serious  shortage  of 
this  most  Important  vegetable  by  1945. 

With  onions  the  case  was  the  reverse.  Low 
ceilings  discouraged  planting,  and  as  a  result 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  Federal 
regulations  followed  The  legitimate  retailer 
could  not  buy  onions  at  anywhere  near  ttie 
celling  price  established  by  O.  P.  A.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  as  far  as  the  average  consumer 
was  concerned,  there  were  no  onions.  Had 
supply  and  demand  alone,  without  artificial 
interference,  held  full  play,  there  would  have 
been  sufficient  potatoes  and  onions  for  all, 
and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  haw 
averaged  much  lower  than  has  been  the  case, 
and  the  Nation,  too,  would  have  been  as- 
sured a  continued  normal  and  adequate  sup- 
ply of  these  two  importan*^  foods. 

Another  very  serious  problem  confronting 
the  NaUon  is  the  supply  of  strawberries, 
which,  due  to  weather  and  economic  condi- 
tions are  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  many 
years.  For  example — the  10-year  average 
acreage  for  the  State  of  Florida  was 
10,000  acres,  but  for  the  tiarvest  of  1944  there 
are  1,300  acres.  In  MaryUnd,  the  condition 
is  almost  as  bad;  with  normal  10-year  aver- 
age acreage  of  CJOOO  acres,  there  U  now  re- 
ported for  harvest  In  1944  in  this  State 
2,800  acres.  Of  this  amotmt,  approximately 
2iX)0  acres  are  from  old  beds,  planted  In 
1941-42.  Reasonably  high  prices  which  re- 
turn the  grower  a  decent  profit  on  this  de- 
sinble  crop  would  soon  return  the  national 
acreage  to  normal,  but  In  spite  of  this  de- 
plorable condition,  I  understand  that  O.  P. 
A.  will  issue  prtce-ceiiing  regulations  on 
strawberries  during  this  week. 

With  the  small  acreage  and  poor  condition 
or  the  strawberry  beds  of  the  country  today 
due  to  the  very  iinfavorahle  weather  In  the 
strawberry  section  of  the  country  last  year, 
we  can  hope,  at  best,  for  only  a  very  very 
few  berries,  and  regardless  of  the  price  ceil- 
ing placed  by  O.  P.  A.  there  will  not  be 
nearly  sufficient  fruit  to  go  around  We  un- 
derstand that  ceiling  prtces  were  established 
at  the  request  of  the  Army,  so  that  suf- 
ficient fruits  could  be  diverted  for  canning 
and  processing.  However,  this  approach  to 
the  problem  Is  comparable  to  tliat  of  the 
Mother  Goose  fable  of  "kUllng  the  gooee  that 
laid  the  golden  egg."  Without  normal  ex- 
pectations and  liberal  cooperation  to  the 
growers,  it  is  not  to  much  to  be  expected 
that  the  strawberry  Industry  of  the  United 
States  will  be  wiped  out  enurely. 

Even  now.  cabbage,  spinach,  carrots  and 
numerous  other  winter  vegetables  are  spoU- 
ing  in  the  Adds  because  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket price  Is  too  low  to  cover  harvesting, 
packaging,  and  transportaUon  costs.  These 
same  crops  were  scarce  last  year  and  sold  at 
abnormally  high  prtces.  One  of  the  Important 
reasons  for  this  great  waste  can  be  placed 
■qtiarely  at  the  door  of  O.  P.  A.  In  Its  reg- 
ulatloiw  governing  retail  ceilings,  which 
ease  the  retailers'  current  prtce  upon  his 
Wholesale    purchases    made    the    preceding 

Upon  such  regulations,  with  the  rapid  in- 
crease and  decrease  in  supplies  of  these  per- 
l^ble  commodities,  the  reUiler  cannot 
afford  to  lower  his  prioe,  as.  shouJd  he  do  ao 
and  the  wholesale  market  advanced  rapidly' 
he  would  be  forced  to  operate  for  1  full  week 
With  a  higher  wholesale  cost  than  his  r^taU 
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celling  price,  and  with  the  shortage  of  man- 
power and  equipment,  under  which  all  re- 
tellers  now  operate,  there  Is  no  incentive  for 
them  to  Increase  their  volimie  at  a  lower  unit 
markup,  as  they  are  not  In  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  volume  sales.  The  natural 
outcome  of  this  is  consistently  high  retail 
prices  to  the  consumer  and  those  crops  in 
large  supply,  back  up  in  the  wholesale  out- 
lets and  finally,  on  the  farm.  This  was  es- 
tablished beyond  dispute  in  the  necessity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  embargo  on 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  into 
the  Philadelphia  area  last  month;  there  were 
more  than  400  cars  of  such  commodities  on 
track  and  arrivals  averaging  about  00  cars 
per  day. 

At  a  meeting  before  Mr.  Harry  Glndick. 
O.  P.  A.  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  branch, 
in  New  York,  Saturday.  March  25,  Mr.  Gin- 
dick  stated  that  O.  P.  A.  had  neither  expected, 
r.or  anticipated  that  it  were  possible  for  such 
over  supplies  of  perishable  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  produced  as  are  in  evidence 
now.  Therefoie,  It  Is  clear  in  the  interest  of 
lower  average  costs  to  the  consumer  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  of  continued  and 
balanced  adequate  supplies,  and  also  to 
maintain  high  total  production,  these  per- 
ishable commodities  must  be  Immediately  re- 
moved from  price  control. 

The  millions  of  producers,  the  varied 
methods  of  harvesting,  packaging,  transport- 
ing and  distributing,  make  ceiling  prices  im- 
possible of  Inforcement.  With  the  widely 
varied  production  costs  between  producing 
areas,  regulations  cannot  be  set  up  which 
do  not  contain  many  and  varied  inequities. 

The  normal  variation  in  prices  proves  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  proper  distribu- 
tion between  seasons  of  the  extremes  of 
light  and  heavy  production;  for  example, 
snap  beans  often  sell  from  a  high  of  t6  to 
$7  to  a  low  of  25  to  30  cents  within  a  period 
of  a  week  to  10  days,  and  yet  the  weighted 
average  return  to  the  producer  in  such  in- 
stances is  scarcely  cost  of  production.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  to  avoid  waste  of  foods, 
supply  and  demand  must  be  left  unrestricted. 

During  1943,  the  supply  of  fruits  was  very 
short,  in  fact,  one  of  the  shortest  on  record, 
which  was  due  entirely  to  frost  injury.  Prices 
were  high,  and  yet  the  industry  as  a  whole 
operated  at  a  very  heavy  loss.  As  a  result 
of  this  1  year's  rest  to  the  orchards,  a  very 
heavy  crop  must  be  expected,  and  is  pre- 
dicted for  1944.  and  to  avoid  waste  of  this 
prospective  bumper  crop,  low  consumer  prices 
will  be  necessary,  but  under  price  control, 
retail  prices  will  not  fluctuate  rapidly  enough 
to  stimulate  necessary  constimption.  There- 
fore, at  a  time  when  consumers  would  normal- 
ly be  able  to  piuchase  an  abundance  of  fresh 
fruit  at  nominal  prices,  if  ceilings  continue 
In  effect,  there  will  be  only  artificially  main- 
tained consumers'  prices  and  heavy  loss  of 
fruit  in  the  orchards. 

The  facts  here  set  forth  give  clear  Indica- 
tions that  the  Nation,  the  armed  forces,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer  will  not  be  re- 
lieved from  the  fear  of  food  shortage  and 
possible  famine  until  price-ceiling  regulations 
on  perishable  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  iiave 
been  entirely  abandoned. 


Labor  for  Victory  Broadcast 

REMARKS 
<»■ 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  CEOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 


John  W.  McCorm.4Ck.  majority  leader, 
from  the  chairman  of  the  national  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hushing.  I 
wish  to  read  three  paragraphs  from  the 
letter: 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  we  have 
participated  every  other  Sunday  In  the 
Labor  for  Victory  program  over  the  N.  B.  C. 
networks. 

In  ftirtlierance  of  Its  nonpartisan  political 
policy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
feature  bn  Its  April  2  Labor  for  Victory 
broadcast  at  1:15  p.  m.  appeals  for  the  labor 
vote  from  spokesmen  designated  by  the 
Dsmocratic  and  Republican  National  Com- 
mittees. 

Representative  Gekalo  W.  Lansis.  of  In- 
diana, will  tell  why,  in  his  opinion,  workers 
should  vote  Republican  next  November, 
Representative  Michael  J.  Bradlet,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  give  the  reasons  why  he  believes 
workers  should  vote  Democratic. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Hushing,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  also  called 
this  matter  to  my  attention.  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rams- 
PECK]  in  urging  that  all  of  the  Members 
listen  to  this  broadcast  if  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do  so.  I  also  at  this  time  want 
to  express  my  approval  of  the  expression 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
garding its  traditional  nonpartisan 
policy. 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  certainly  want  to 
congratulate  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  the  contrast  in  its  attitude 
with  that  of  Sidney  Hillman.  of  the  C.  L 
O.,  who  is  raising  money  to  try  to  defeat 
Members  of  Congress  whom  he  cannot 
dominate. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

American  Federation  or  Labor, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  28,  1944. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Majority  Leader, 

United  States  Capitol  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  John:  Numerous  high-ranking 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  political  parties 
have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  political  attitude 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  have 
explained  to  them  that  for  many  years  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lal>or 
has  been  nonpartisan  and  that  this  policy 
win  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign and  election  by  order  of  our  last  con- 
vention which  was  held  in  Boston.  We  en- 
dorse our  friends  or  oppose  others  on  the 
records  they  make,  regardless  of  their  political 
afBliations. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time  we  have 
parilcipated  every  other  Sunday  in  the  Labor 
for  Victory  program  over  the  N.  B.  C.  net- 
work. 

In  furtherance  of  its  nonpartisan  political 
policy  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
feature  on  its  AprU  2  Labor  for  Victory  broad- 
cast at  1:15  p.  m.  appeals  for  the  labor  vote 
from  spokesmen  designated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  National  Conunlttees. 

Representlve  Gxraza  W.  Landis,  of  In- 
diana, will  tell  why.  in  tils  opinion,  workers 
should  vote  Republican  next  November. 
Representative  Michasl  J.  Braolxt.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  give  the  reasons  why  he  be- 
lieves workers  should  vote  Democratic. 


Our  Weekly  News  Service  of  even  date  will 
carry  a  notice  regarding  the  scheduled  broad- 
cast, but  as  most  Members  of  Congress  will 
probably  be  on  trains  or  planes  on  their  way 
home  when  it  is  issued  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  If  an  announcement  of  the 
foregoing  be  made  on  the  floor,  and  if  you 
agree  with  this  thought  1  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  make  it. 

I  know — as  I  keep  the  records  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  prepare  letters  of  endorse- 
ment for  President  Green's  signature — that 
the  nonpartisan  political  policy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Is  honestly  and 
fairly  administered,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Inauguration  of  the  series  of  broadcasts  next 
Sunday  will  emphi^size  our  fairness,  as  the 
plan  permits  each  national  political  com- 
mits to  select  its  spokesman  and  present  its 
case  un  our  time. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely   yours. 

W.  C.  Hushing. 
Chairman,  National  Legislative  com* 
mtttee,    American    Federation    of 
Labor. 


Heroism  of  Edward  O'Brien  and  Other 
Seabees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  itAssACRVsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  29  Gegislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  presenting  a  news  article 
recently  sent  me  through  the  thought- 
fulness  of  Vice  Admiral  Ban  Moreell, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
which  describes  the  heroism  of  Edward 
O'Brien,  a  Massachusetts  boy.  19  years 
of  age,  who  is  with  the  Seabees  of  the 
Navy. 

On  one  occasion  this  young  man  or- 
ganized 10  other  noncombatant  Seabees 
and  killed  320  Japs,  holding  the  fort 
alone  for  5  hours  against  what  the  writer 
describes  as  a  "fanatical  Nipponese  at- 
tack." 

The  article  in  commendation  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  Seabees  also  illus- 
trates the  glorious  record  being  made  by 
the  Seabees  of  the  Navy  in  the  war  in 
the  Pacific. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TEN-MAN  PATROL  KILLS   330  JAH 

(By  Lee  Van  Atta) 

WrrH  American  Forces  on  Lo«  Nh»os  Is- 
land, March  6. — Edward  O'Brien,  19,  Is  a 
blue-eyed,  blond  youngster  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

He  was  a  carefree  high-school  student  18 
months  ego. 

Today  he  is  bleary-eyed,  gaunt,  fighting 
mad — and  a  hero. 

Three  nights  ago,  Ed.  O'Brien  killed  16 
Japs  single-handed.  Then,  at  the  height  of 
a  Jap  attack  against  the  western  side  of  the 
captured  Momote  Airfield,  O'Brien  organized 
a  patrol  of  10  other  noncombatant  Seabees 
and  went  out  for  Jap  blood. 

trnim  320  JAPS 

There  were  320  dead  sons  of  Japan  wbea 
dawn  Illumined  the  scarred  battle  aoena, 
where  O  Brien  and  his  companions  had  bald 
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ths  fort  alone  for  5  hours  agaixist  fanatical 
Nlpi^nese  attacks. 

That  terrible  night  of  hand-to-hand  war, 
O'Brien's  30-callber  machine  gun  blew  up 
In  his  hands  and  his  best  friend  was  killed 
by  his  side. 

But  O'Brien  came  out  unseratched — came 
out  to  find  hlcoself  a  fighting  legend. 

He  told  his  story  to  me  today  on  the  edge 
9t  the  Momote  airstrip. 

It  was  dusk  that  Saturday  evening  when 
O'Brien's  commanding  officer  assigned  the 
young  Irishman  and  his  companions  to  stand 
guard  over  secondary  positions. 

POSXB    AS    AMIUCANS 

-But  Jeez,  that  was  no  place  for  va." 
O'Brien  explained.  "So  Bill  Drlskell.  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  and  I  pulled  stakes  and  so  did 
my  friend.  Drlskell  and  I  got  back  but  the 
kid  dklnt.  It  was  about  2:30  In  the  morn- 
ing when  the  Japs  started  coming  In.  They 
iwre  yelling.  'Dent  shoot,  we're  Americans'— 
•ad  becaxise  we  knew  the  cavalry  boys  up 
•^••d  were  having  plenty  of  trouble  we  be- 
lieved 'em. 

"Then  one  got  In  the  dugout  we'd  taken 
over — and  fronv  then  on  we  knew  It  was  no- 
body but  our  little  Nip  friends. 

"The  kid  and  I  started  firing.  We  told 
DrlakeU  to  try  to  get  back  and  tell  the  rest 
what  was  going  on. 

"I  never  knew  there  were  so  damned  many 
Japs  In  the  world— they  Just  started  coming 
and  never  stopped— I  just  kept  firing  as  fast 
aa  I  could. 

"We  kept  weaving  our  firing  back  and 
forth.  You  could  hear  those  Nips  scream- 
ing.   It  was  enough  to  curdle  your  blood. 

"Then  they  got  the  kid— right  through  the 
hMit.    My  *30-  blew  up  In  my  hands. 

"I  got  hold  ol  tho  fixed  '50   and  kept  fir- 
ing—I  think  I  was  more  mad  than  scared." 
CBrten  paused  to  wipe  perspiration  from 
bl*  brow  and  DrlakeU  took  up  the  story. 

"I  got  back  to  the  secondary  position  and 
found  -Scotty  McKeon  (chief  carpenter's 
mate,  of  Spokane)  in  one  of  our  coconut  dug- 
outs. I  told  him  what  happened  and  the 
chief  stood  right  up. 

-•Hey.  you  guys.'  be  yelled.  We're  In  a 
mess.     Lets  get  up  with  O'Brien  and  blow 

the  brains  out  of  every ^ 

on  this  rock.'  ' 

When  dawn  came  330  dead  Japanese  lay 
In  ihe  line  of  fire  of  that  10-man  defending 
force — and  1  American  was  dead  by  the  gim 
he  had  manned 

And  that's  the  story  of  Ed  O'Brien,  carpen- 
ter's mate,  third  class.  United  States  Seabees" 
temporary  station,  Momote  airdrome. 
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TIm  Spirit  of  tbe  Odnesc  ChristUa  SoMicr 

EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  anNNisoTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
translation  of  the  radio  broadcast  on 
Oirlstmas  Eve,  1943,  by  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  the  wounded  sol- 
(Uers  in  China's  armies  was  reprinted  in 
the  Christian  Century.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  it 
below. 

We  who  are  brought/up  in  the  Chris- 
tian tradition  and  take  that  religion  for 
granted  can  perhaps  pront  from  reading 
this  message  from  one  who  was  brought 


To  wounded  am 
In  all  military 
chief  does  not  for 
and  sufferings  of 
cers  and  naen. 
my  deep  concern 
I  should  be  bearint 
Why  then   are   yoi 
Think,  and  you  will 
My  mental  anguls  i 
pain  Is  more  intense 
guish  you  are 


not  exactly  the  sort  of 

western  leaders  could 

to  say  to  our  soldiers. 

be  better  off  if  it  were: 

I  'Bimsx  Chmstian  Soloizb 

(By  Chjang  Kai-shek) 

sick  officers  and  soldiers 

Your  conunander  in 

moment  forget  the  life 

woiinded  and  sick  offl- 

V^ds  fall  f\iliy  to  express 

1  or  you.     I  can  only  say: 

your  sufferings  for  you. 

suffering   in   my  stead? 

understand  what  I  mean. 

over  your  wounds  and 

than  any  physical  an- 


endi  ring 


EX  y 


sev«  Qth 


valcr 


tliey 


it! 


CABXrOS 

On  New  Years 
a  message  to  our 
the  nation.  pointiHg 
principles  which 
other  year  has  now 
celebrating  the 
of    resistance, 
fought  many  big 
the  enemy.    Not  a 
fallen  upon  the 
glorious  traditions 
that     founded     our 
wounded  comrades 
ten  by  deeds  of 
and   weep.     Now 
niaimed  and  cripple  1 
seeking  restoration 

I  salute  you  wi 
soldiers:  at  the  sam  ) 
foundly  with  you  ir 
have   ordered 
their  duties  to  you 
Instructed  all  our 
the  best  possible 
Tiate  your  sufferings 
your  difficulties 
for  you  be  satisfied 
forted. 

I  have   also 
new  year,  to  invite  „ 
tlan  churches  In  the 
bedsides,  to  talk  wltl 
of  life,  to  broaden 
you  spiritual  comfc^t 
load  of  suffering. 

I,  myself,  wish  to 
broadcast  to  say 
officers  and  men 
we  soldieis  should 


ba  ;tlefleld. 
cf 


officii  Is 
(  n 


decic  ed 


abciit 


c  ve. 


moied 


bood 


JXStTS 

This  is  Christmas 
Saviour  of  men  and 
sacrifice  and  His 
we  cannot  but  be 
was  the  son  of  a  poor 
a  carpenter.    Moreover 
oppressed  people  at  _ 
suffering  bitterly  fron 
yet  for  the  sake  of 
■erved  His  own  felloe  r 
and  poured  out  His 
for  aU  mankind. 

What  was  the 
love  of  others,  such  , 
noble.  Imperishable 
you.    It  was  because 
of  life,  because  He 
of  life,  because  He 
life.     Therefore  His 
and  earth  and  rules 

I  once  said  that 
has  a  Heaven -given 
and  to  live  for  othen 


secret 


THE  WOITNDXD 

of  this  year  I  addressed 
Bi|lendid  troops  ttiroughout 
out  certain  important 
s  »ould  be  observed.     An- 
aassed.    Soon  we  shall  be 
New  Year  in  our  war 
Duting    this   year    we    have 
I  nd  hard   battles  against 
1  ew  of  otir  comrades  have 
carrying  on  the 
the  revolutionary  army 
republic.      Still     more 
old  and  new,  have  wrlt- 
storles  to  make  us  sing 
lie   broken   in   body, 
in  oiir  Army  hospitals, 
of  their  physical  health, 
pride,  loyal   and   brave 
time  I  sympathize  pro- 
your  bodily  distress.    I 
everywhere   to  fulfill 
my  behalf,  and  I  have 
doctors  to  give  you 
m^lcal  care  so  as  to  alle- 
and  help  you  overcome 
thus  can  my  concern 
and  my  heart  be  com- 


Army 


Oily 


beginning   with   the 
eai^est  pastors  from  Chris- 
land  to  visit  you  at  your 
you  about  the  true  way 
i'our  knowledge,  to  give 
and  to  lighten  yoxu- 


take  advantage  of  this 

sonjething  to  you  wounded 

the  truths  by  which 


lire. 

TT.  Z 


KXZMPLAX 

As  we  think  of  this 

the  world.  His  spirit  of 

naa^yrdom  for  the  truth. 

As  you  know,  Jei^us 

family.  His  father  being 

,  He  grew  up  among  an 

time  when  they  were 

foreign  aggression,  and 

y  and  eternal  ideals  He 

countrymen  and  race 

■  freely  as  a  sacrifice 


of  His  power — such 

feirlessness  of  death,  such 

(fiaracter?     Let  me  tell 

He  knew  the  meaning 

understood  the  purpose 

giaeped  the  truth  about 

in  finite  spirit  fills  heaven 

tlie  universe. 

mai  bom  in  this  universe 

opacity  to  rise  upward 

When  this  capacity 


is  fully  and  creatively  realized  then  man  can 
stand   erect   and   secure,   unafraid   and   un- 
ashamed. In  the  vast  universe  and  achieve 
the  ideal  of  perfection.     I  have  described  this 
revolutionary  philosophy  in  two  sentences: 
"The  purpose  of  life  is  seen  In  the  advai  cei 
ment  of  life  In  aU  mankind:  the  meaning  of 
life  Is  found  in  the  creation  of  ever-new  life 
throughout  the  universe."     U  we  comprehend 
this  revolutionary  idea  and  give  ourselves  to 
lifelong  struggle  for  it,  then  with  Irmer  cer- 
tainty of  soul  and  unfailing  strength  of  body 
we  may  be  able  like  Jesus  Christ  to  attain  im- 
perishable   life    and    become    perfect    men 
revered  by  mankind  through  all  generations. 
Comrades,  I   have  spoken   before  of   your 
world -renowned  valor.     You  have  fought  and 
bled  for  your  country  and  "our  people      You 
have  displayed  the  highest  traits  of  character 
You  have  suffered   and  lived   through   nine 
deaths  for  hxmianity.  for  fatherland,  for  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  for  principle.     You  have 
accomplished  mighty  deeds.     But  as  long  as 
you  live  on  this  earth,  as  long  as  we  have  not 
attained   complete  victory   and   freedom    so 
long  does  your  responsibility  remain;  it  is  not 
yet  rulfllied. 

LTVX  AND  DIS  UKB  JXSTTS 

We  revolutionary  soldiers  should  live  and 
die  like  Jesus.    We  should  be  ready  to  give 
oxtt  last  drop  of  blood  on  a  cross  to  cleanse 
humanity  of  evil  and  to  create  a  shining  new 
world  of  equality  and  freedom.     Let  every 
soldier,  as  long  as  he  lives  and  with  aU  the 
strength  he  possesses,  perform  his  full  duty 
to  his  country  and  to  the  world.    For  us  sol- 
diers the  struggle  cannot  cease  as  long  as  any 
breath  remains  in  our  bodies.    Looking  at  the 
innumerable  heroes  and  martyrs  that  have 
gone  before  us  and  the  unborn  generations 
that  will  come  after  us,  we  cannot  but  strain 
every  nerve  to  complete  our  sacred  mission. 
Your  commander  in  chief  cares  deeply  for 
you  In  your  physical  distress  and  even  more 
in    your   mental   misery   and   depression   of 
spirit.    He  also  knows  that  you  must  submit 
to  the  discipline  of  truth  if  you  are  to  find 
comfort  of  soul  and  hold  fast  your  spirit  of 
struggle  and  sacrifice.     And  so  again  I  put 
before  you  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
spiritual  culture  and  well  developed  character. 
First.  In  a  true  way  of  life  comes  faith 
Palth  gives  life.     What  Is  the  object  of  our 
faith  today?    The  three  principles— national 
Independence,   democracy,  and   the   people's 
livelihood— which  the  father  of  our  country 
bequeathed  to  us  and  which  can  save  our 
country  and  people,  mankind  and  the  world. 
Dr.  Sun  Tat-sen  left  an  Important  exhorta- 
tion to  otir  soldiers:  "Let  us  with  our  perish- 
able lives  of  a  few  score  years  establish  for 
our  Nation  an  Imperishable  existence  of  cen- 
turies   and    millenniums."    Our    Individual 
lives  are  a  part  of  the  life  of  our  race     Re- 
member, heaven  and  earth  and  our  parents 
have  given  us  birth  that  we  may  be  universal 
men  who  can  transmit  the  past  and  create  the 
future. 

OEMOCHACT    rOR   THE    WHOLX    WORLD 

Long  life  in  ordinary  speech  means  life  of 
the  physical  body.    But  the  physical  body  is 
simply  a  bundle  of  fiesh  and  blood  and  bones 
It  Is  not  our  true  life  which  Is  linked  with 
the  endless  life  of  the  Chinese  Nation  and 
the  ever-living  truth  of  the  three  principles. 
Only  if  our  nation  is  Immortal  can  we  as 
individuals  truly  enjoy  long  life  and  immor- 
tality.    As  government  of.  by.  and  for  the 
people  spreads  over  the  wcrld  our  lives  will 
be  as  immortal  as  these  great  principles  and 
as  Indestructible  as  heaven  and  earth  Itself. 
Understand  and  live  by  this  truth  and  you 
can   forget  your  anxieties.     You  can   meet 
whatever  comes,  happiness  or  suffering,  peace 
or  danger.    Your  whole  view  of  life  and  death 
will   be   changed.     You   will   struggle   mors 
bravely,  and  you  wUl  find  peace  of  heart. 

Next  to  faith  I  must  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  love  and  patlenc*.    It  is  for  love  of 
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your  country  and  people  that  you  have  been 
wounded  In  this  v.ar  against  the  invader  and 
•re  enduring  such  pain.  It  is  for  love  of 
family  and  kindred  and  ancestors  that  you 
have  sworn  vengeance  against  the  aggressors 
and  are  now  lying  upon  beds  of  suffering. 
Remember  your  love  of  fatherland  and  fellow 
countrymen  and  your  pain  wiU  be  eased. 
Think  of  the  victory  that  lies  ahead,  the 
recovery  of  our  lost  territories,  the  return  to 
your  homes  and  ancestral  graves,  the  achieve- 
ment of  all  that  we  are  fighting  for.  ard  you 
will  find  health  returning  more  quickly  to 
you.  With  love  you  can  endure  all  the  sharp 
arrows  of  sorrow  and  misfortune,  with  love 
your  spirits  can  be  at  rest  whatever  happens 
to  your  bodies. 

Finally  we  need  patience.  Without  pa- 
tience it  is  impossible  to  realise  life's  high 
hopes.  Hope  cannot  exist  without  patience. 
Patience  enables  us  to  strive  on  and  not  give 
up  halfway  until  the  goal  of  our  hopes  is 
reached.  Our  greatest  hope  today  is  for  a 
free,  enlightened  world  and  for  a  China  that 
can  stand  equal  and  Independent  among  the 
nations.  Because  of  our  effective  resistance 
this  hope  is  nearer  to  being  realized  and  the 
full  consummation  Is  now  within  our  sight. 
I  am  sure  that  this  great  expectation  wlU 
nerve  you  to  overcome  all  our  final  difficul- 
ties and  to  forget  all  your  own  trials. 

SPnUT    or    THf.    THUS    SOLDIER 

All  the  military  and  party  regulations  and 
my  various  messages  to  the  troops  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  observed.  While  in- 
valided you  should  endeavor  to  be  Just  as 
good-natured  and  respectful  as  before  to  your 
medical  officers,  to  your  fellow  soldiers,  and 
to  your  teachers.  You  should  deny  your- 
selves, think  of  others,  and  help  and  encoifr- 
age  one  another  In  the  same  way  as  on  the 
battlefield.  Be  affectionate  and  sincere  to  all 
your  comrades,  share  what  comes  in  life  or 
death.  Steel  yourselves  to  meet  suffering 
With  love  of  country  and  a  patient  spirit. 
Do  not  let  feelings  of  depression  or  rage  get 
control  of  you.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
learned  through  your  own  painful  experi- 
ences the  value  of  love  and  patience  Faith, 
hope,  and  love — these  are  the  three  cardinal 
principles  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 
If  you  truly  believe  In  these  principles  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  that  you  cannot  over- 
come; you  will  have  the  power  to  realize  your 
highest  Ideals  and  to  help  accomplish  the 
revolutionary  mission  of  our  nation. 

Comrades,  I  have  mentioned  only  briefly 
these  great  teachings  of  Christianity,  Later 
you  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  more  about 
them  from  Christian  friends  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  greatly  benefit  from  them.  This  cus- 
tom of  visits  by  chaplains  Is  not  common  in 
China  as  in  western  countries.  There  com- 
munities. Aimy  groups,  hospitals,  all  have 
pastors  who  speak  to  the  people  on  occasion 
about  the  truths  by  which  they  should  live 
and  give  them  spiritual  security  and  solace. 
When  a  person  meets  with  suffering,  sorrow, 
or  depressing  circumstances,  the  pastor  is 
ready  to  give  comfort  and  encouragement. 

I  hope  that  our  church  friends  in  China 
who  are  engaged  in  this  noble  service  will 
minister  also  to  our  wounded  officers  and 
soldiers.  Let  them  with  good  educational 
methods  suited  to  each  situation  bring  spir- 
itual guidance  and  inspiration  to  our  men, 
teach  them  self-control  and  self-respect, 
show  them  how  to  be  strong  In  character  and 
help  them  to  live  according  to  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  which  can  save  our  people 
and  the  whole  world.  Then  there  will  be 
hope  for  the  realization  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  people  and  the  great  t^sks  of 
our  revolution  can  be  completed.  Let  us  all 
strive  earnestly  toward  that  goal. 

My  beloved  wounded  soldiers,  take  good 
care  of  yourselves.     I  pray  Ood  and  Jesus 


Christ  to  relieve  you  speedily  of  your  pain 
and  to  restore  you  to  health  so  that  you  may 
help  win  the  victory  and  reestablish  our 
nation. 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inyestif  ation 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  defense  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, While  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy 
on  the  sea  and  in  the  air  and  on  foreign 
battlefields,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  attacking  with  equal  vigor 
enemies  at  home.  When  the  history  of 
this  war  is  written,  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
under  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  will  be  recorded 
with  honor  and  distinction.  Therefore, 
it  was  a  great  shock  to  me.  and  I  feel 
certain  to  other  Members  of  the  House, 
when  a  few  days  ago  we  heard  the  charge 
made  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  by  our 
colleague  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman] 
that: 

Perhaps  Jergens,  If  he  took  the  stand,  might 
disclose  that  the  F.  B.  I.,  under  J.  E.  Hoover, 
has  In  its  flies  information  to  which  Wlnchell 
has  access,  and  might  show  that  Jergens  as- 
sociated with  Individuals  who  were  much 
closer  to  the  Nazis  than  any  of  those  who  have 
been  indicted  for  sedition. 

That  the  Federal  Buieau  of  Investiga- 
tion should  give  access  to  its  strictly  con- 
fidential files  to  persons  not  connected 
with  the  Government  and  not  entitled  to 
inspect  them  was  to  me  unbelievable. 
The  confidence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  not  shaken  by  the  charge.  They 
were,  however,  dismayed  by  the  reckless- 
ness of  it,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  distinguished  body  and  ut- 
tered on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  The 
charge  did  not  long  remain  unanswered. 
No  one  expected  that  it  would.  With 
characteristic  f orthrightness.  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  in  unequivocal  terms  in  a  letter 
to  our  colleague  IMr.  HoFrM.\N]: 

I  note,  of  course,  that  your  statement  was 
made  In  a  conjectural  manner,  yet  I  wanted 
you  to  know  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  that 
no  one  outside  of  the  official  staff  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  access 
to  its  files.  Any  statement  to  the  effect  that 
a  commentator  has  access  to  the  files  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  wholly  un- 
justified and  Is  not  based  on  fact.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  2909.) 

There  is  notliing  ambiguous  about  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is  clear,  distinct, 
and  convincing.  There  is  nothing  of 
conjecture.  There  are  no  "ifs,"  "ands." 
or  "buts,"  or  "mights,"  or  "maybes."  It 
Is  just  the  kind  of  a  statement  that  one 
would  expect  from  Mr.  Hoover.  It  is 
such  frankness  that  has  won  for  him  the 


confidence  of  the  American  people  and 
the  respect  of  this  House.  No  diversion- 
ary statement  by  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  that  there  still  might  be  in- 
formation in  the  files  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  showing  a  connec- 
tion between  a  certain  lotion  manufac- 
turer and  the  Nazis  can  detract  from  the 
plain,  fearless,  hard-hitting  declaration 
of  Mr.  Hoover  that  no  person  other  than 
those  officially  connected  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  has  access 
to  its  files  and  that  any  statement  that  a 
commentator  has  such  access  is  wholly 
unjustified  and  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Apparently  convinced,  though  neither 
pleased  nor  contented,  by  the  direct  un- 
ambiguous and  unequivocal  statement  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan then  sought  to  level  the  same  charge 
at  Attorney  General  Biddle  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
the  Attorney  General.  I  only  know  him 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar. 
a  fearless  and  courageous  prosecutor,  an 
efficient  and  faithful  public  servant,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  a  gentleman  of 
tho  highest  ethici.  who  certainly  would 
not  improperly  grant  access,  nor  permit 
improper  access  to  be  granted,  to  the 
confidential  files  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

No  disclaimer  In  my  opinion  is  neces- 
sary from  Attorney  General  Biddle.  His 
reputation  for  Integrity  and  courage  is 
his  best  answer. 

Need  I  remind  the  House,  that  the  as- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General.  Hon. 
James  P.  McGranery.  was  a  Member  of 
the  House  for  10  years  immediately  prior 
to  his  appointment  to  his  present  posi- 
tion last  fall.  Mr.  McGranery  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  regard  of  every  Member 
of  the  House. 

With  such  men,  as  Attorney  General 
Biddle.  and  the  able  assistant  to  the  At- 
torney General,  Mr.  McGranery.  in  office, 
the  American  public  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  confidential  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  be  improperly  dis- 
closed. 

On  March  13  last  our  colleague  from 
Michigan  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Day  Spring,  a  newspaper  published  in 
Hartford.  Mich.    In  that  editorial  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  er- 
roneously charged  with  suppressing  free 
expression  of  speech  by  implied  threats 
that  leave  the  investigated  with  the  Im- 
pression that  he  had  better  keep  his 
mouth  shut  or  run  the  chance  of  get- 
ting himself  into  trouble.    I  presume 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  keeps 
himself  well  posted  with  the  editorial 
comment  that  appears  in  the  newspapers 
of  his  home  State.    Therefore.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  when,  having  given 
wide  publicity  to  the  charge  made  by  this 
paper  that  the  F.  B.  I,  was  suppressing 
free  expression  of  speech,  he  did  not,  with 
equal  frankness  and  in  fairness  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  P.  B.  I.,  make  known  to 
this  body  the  editorial  published  in  that 
same  paper  on  March  16,  1944.  only  3 
days  after  he  had  inserted  the  previous 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
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which  reafflnned  the  confidence  of  the 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Day  Spring  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  So 
that  the  whole  editorial  might  be  before 
this  body.  I  append  it  herewith  and  I 
call  particular  attention  to  that  part 
which  says: 

Wltb  the  wi£dom  and  effleiency  which  hav* 
characterised  his  entire  career.  Mr.  Hoover 
aent  Aaslatant  Director  Lcrals  Nichols  from 
Waslilnffton  to  InTestlgate  the  sKintion  more 
thoreoghly.  Mr.  Nichols  was  In  Hartford 
last  Friday  and  with  Intelllgenoe  and  under- 
standing assured  the  youngster,  his  parents, 
superintendent,  and  teacher  that  there  bad 
been  no  attempt  to  stifle  tree  expression  of 
opinion. 

And  again: 

Mr.  Hoover's  direct  and  decisive  answer 
wiU  tend  to  eliminate  sny  further  anxiety  on 
this  point.  "If  at  any  time  any  representative 
at  UUa  Bureau  should  exceed  the  bounds 
of  his  authority  and  attempt  to  stifle  freedom 
of  speech,  prompt  and  decisive  admlnistrs- 
tive  action  will  result." 

And.  lastly: 

When  we  {Resented  this  story  we  did  not 
Intend  it  to  be  used  as  partisan  ammunition 
or  buckshot  for  personal  feuding.  That  It 
was  used  In  this  manner  could  not  he  pre* 
vented.  ^ 

(From   the  Hartford   Day   Spring.  Hartford, 
Mich  .  March  16.  1944] 

no  Tou 


(By  Joseph  N.  McCaU) 

"Tbefc  has  come  to  my  attention  an  un- 
wholesome condition  in  Hartford  which  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  a  Nasi -inspired 
source."  This  statement  made  in  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion started  what  has  proved  to  be  an  unfor- 
tunate incident  in  the  annals  of  the  P.  B.  I. 
"We  had  no  choice  but  to  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  which  I  am  happy  to  say.  revealed 
the  complaint  to  be  without  foundation."  so 
states  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  tbe  F.  B.  L, 
In  a  letter  to  the  Day  Spring  this  week. 
The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Hoover'ft  letter  ap- 
pf>Ars  on  page  4  of  this  tasue. 

The  complainant  made  these  malicious  and 
unfounded  charges  against  a  Hartford  stu- 
dent. The  Impression  conveyed  by  the  in- 
vestigator after  he  found  the  complaint  to  be 
without  foundation  cannot  be  dismissed  un- 
challenged, for  he  left  the  student  with  the 
thought  that  the  accusation  was  Justified, 
that  his  critical  speech  had  been  unpatriotic. 
The  Day  Sjjrlng  recalling  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  and  the  subsequent  unsavory  indtcs- 
tkm.  rsvesled  the  facts  In  this  colunm  2 
weeks  ago.  Ttianks  to  Congressmen  Class 
BasTacAM,  of  Allegan,  and  Faso  Cbawposd.  of 
the  Kighth  Michigan  District,  axMl  Senator 
AxTHUB  H.  VANDSMSxae.  many  Michigan  news- 
pupers.  and  loyal  Hartford  residents,  the  In- 
jOBtles  of  the  complaint  and  the  method  of 
la^w Ugatlon  were  called  to  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Hoover  who  promptly  exerted  every  effort 
to  correct  the  unpleasant  situation.  With  the 
wisdom  and  elBcleney  which  have  character- 
ised his  entire  career.  Mr.  Hoover  sent  Assist- 
ant Director  Lovils  Nichols  from  Washington 
to  Investigate  the  situation  more  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  In  Hartforb  last  Friday,  snd 
with  intelligence  and  understandtn^  Msnn  il 
the  youngster,  his  parents,  supertntendent. 
and  teacher  that  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  stifle  tree  expression  of  opinion.  He  al- 
layed the  fears  of  those  nxxt  familiar  with 
the  case  who  were  deeply  ccpcerned  about  the 
extent  to  which  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
are  allowed  to  go  in  circumventing  speech 
and  democratic  rights.  Mr.  Hoover's  direct 
and  dedslTe  answer  will  tend  to  eliminate  any 
further  anxiety  on  this  point.  "If  at  any  time 


any   representative   of  thli 
exceed  the  bounds  of  his 
tempt  to  stifle  freedom  ol 
and  decisive  administrativ  i 
suit."     Accepting  Mr 
fact,  we  may  conclude  that 
was  not  handled  according 
principles  of  the  Bureau 
flagrant  violation  of  F.  B. 
convinced  that  such 
as  that  at  Hartford  are 
coiuitenanced  by  the  Bureai  i 
convinced  that  only  througf 
the  public,  the  press,  and 
sentatlves  are  the  high 
emmental  agency  or  any 

Our  purpose  in  presentin  ; 
public  has  been  achieved 
our  confidence  In  the 
veetlgation.     The  poor 
advised    informer    and    an 
Investigator  cast  a  shadow 
youth  but  a  respected 
In  the  light  of  the  past 
have  been  revealed  and  the 
The  young  man,  his  parents 
community,  is  relieved, 
tc   excuse   the  blunder 
Hoover's  explanation.    We 
percussions  in  this  instan(^ 
ears  of  F.  B.  I.  agents 
and  that  those  who  are 
authority  will  profit  by  the 
Hartford  Investigation 
this  story  we  did  not  Inteni  1 
partisan  ammunition  or 
sonal   feuding.     That   it 
maxuier  could  not  be 
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er,  the  matter 
Is  of  peculiar 
fishermen  of 
subcommittee 
[on.  J.  Hasoin 


Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Spe< 
which  I  have  to  take  u 
interest  to  the  commerc 
the  United  States.    Th 

on  fisheries,  headed  by  

PiTERsoif.  of  Florida,  hi  s  held  several 
hearings  on  the  importa  ice  of  the  sea 
food  industry  to  the  mill  »ry  services  of 
the  country  and  to  thej 
food  for  the  Nation. 

I  understand  that  theie  is  a  commit 
tee  headed  by  Mr.  Paul  it  cNutt.  the  War 
Manpower  Commissioner,  and  several 
other  appointees  whose  i  lames  I  do  not 
know,  which  is  to  meet  fn  March  30  to 
consider  various  draft 
provisions  In  the  draft  regulations  which 
will  include  draft  regul;  tions  affecting 
the  fishing  Industry.  Tiis  matter  has 
been  the  subject  of  Inten  st  and  peculiar 
attention  on  the  part  cf  the  fisheries 
•ubcommittee  of  the  Coiimittee  on  the 


Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  also 
on  the  part  of  the  full  committee.  In 
addition  to  the  hearings  held  by  Mr. 
Pbtbbsom  of  Florida  last  week,  hearings 
were  held  yesterday  by  the  full  commit- 
tee. The  following  telegram  has  been 
sent  to  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Selective 
Service  Director,  by  me,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries: 

War  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  Is 
heading  a  committee  which  will  meet  tomor- 
row, 30th,  to  deal,  as  I  understand,  with 
draft  regulations  affecting  the  fishing  In- 
dustry. Unless  exemptions  are  made  for 
drafting  of  keymen  in  critical  occupations 
In  the  industry  such  as  captains,  mates,  en- 
gineers, refrigerating  engineers,  stationary 
engineers,  and  others,  it  is  going  to  be  im- 
possible to  supply  the  necessary  sea  food  and 
oils  Imperatively  needed  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Deiiartments  for  military  purposes. 

Similar  telegrams  have  been  sent  to 
Hon,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary  of 
War;  Hon.  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Mr.  Abe  Fortas.  I  also  sent  a  letter 
yesterday  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

A  delegation  consisting  of  Hon. 
George  L.  Radcliffe,  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  H.'^rdin  Peterson,  and  I, 
representing  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Dr.  Gabriel- 
son,  representing  the  Coordinator  of 
Fisheries,  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Eugene  Casey,  Executive  Secretary  to  the 
President,  in  which  we  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  the  fishing  Industry  to  the 
food  of  the  Nation  and  also  to  the  war 
service.  We  brought  to  Mr.  Casey's  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  operation  of 
fishing  boats  was  now  being  prevented  by 
the  drafting  of  men  who  are  critically 
necessary  to  the  industry,  such  as  cap- 
tains, mates,  engineers,  mechanics,  re- 
frigerating engineers,  retort  operators, 
meal  processors  and  processors  of 
canned  fish.  We  undertook  to  show  him 
that  without  these  critical  men  the  in- 
dustry could  not  continue  {ind  could  not 
survive.  We  showed  him  that  the  draft 
boards  are  inclined  to  construe  literally 
the  President's  statement  to  reporters 
that  the  industry  can  operate  with  16- 
year-old  boys  and  older  men.  We  re- 
minded him  that  the  work  was  arduous 
and  as  we  imderstood  that  Mr.  McNutt 
was  to  hold  a  meeting  to  deal  with  these 
various  problems  on  the  30th,  it  was 
essential  that  the  industry  should  be 
protected. 

A  letter,  similar  to  the  one  which  we 
presented  to  Mr.  Casey  bringing  out  these 
facts,  was  written  to  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator Marvin  Jones,  Hon.  Paul  McNutt, 
War  Manpower  Commissioner,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Hershey,  Selective  Service 
Director,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Fortas. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  held  on 
March  28,  the  following  resolution  was 
imanimously  adopted: 

Committee  Resolution  10 
Whereas  at  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
ths  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  It  has 


been  developed  that  the  Industry,  in  present- 
ing its  manpower  problems.  Is  divided  Into 
two  component  parts,  namely:  production  of 
flsh  and  sea  food,  employing  approximately 
122,000  persons,  and  the  processing  of  flsh  and 
sea  food,  employing  approximately  91,000  per- 
sons; and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  Industry 
and  the  following  governmental  agencies, 
through  their  representatives,  have  appeared 
and  testified:  War  Manpower  Commission. 
War  Food  Administration,  Selective  Service 
System,  and  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

and 

Whereas  this  committee  finds  that  both 
segments  of  the  industry,  where  manpower  is 
concerned,  are  eqtially  important,  and  one 
cannot  survive  without  the  other;   and 

Whereas  this  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  dire  shortage  of  manpower  at 
present  existing  in  both  segments  ol  the  in- 
dustry and  that  this  shortage  is  becoming 
more  acute:  and 

Whereas  it  having  been  shown  that — 

(a)  In  1944  sea-food  production  will  ap- 
proximate 4.250.000.000  pounds. 

(b)  The  War  Food  Administrator  has 
stated  5.329.000.000  pounds  of  sea  food  will 
be  required  in  1944  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  and  civilians, 
1,000,000.000  pounds  short  of  estimated  needs. 

(c)  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  an- 
nual sea-food  catch  is  utUized  as  human 
focd.  the  remainder  being  used  as  essential 
Ingredients  in  animal  and  poultry  feeds,  for 
the  production  of  human  food,  as  well  as 
certain  critical  war  materials:  and 

Whereas  a  committee  headed  by  War  Man- 
power Commissioner  McNutt  is  scheduled  to 
meet  at  an  early  date  to  determine  critical 
activities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  headed  by 
War  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  be 
and  it  is  hereby  requested  and  urged  to  take 
action  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  fishing  Industry  (including 
the  production  and  processing  of  fish  and 
sea  food)  be  proclaimed  by  the  committee 
headed  by  Commissioner  McNutt  as  a  "crit- 
ical activity"  or  "critical  industry"  necessary 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

2.  That  the  Selective  Service  System 
and/or  the  War  Manpower  Commission  be 
Instructed  to  direct  local  draft  boards  that 
the  following  positions  held  by  men  in  va- 
rious segments  of  the  sea-food  Industry  are 
••critical"  occupations:  captain,  fishing  ves- 
sel; mate,  fishing  vessel;  engineer,  chief,  fish- 
ing vessel;  engineer,  second,  fishing  vessel; 
oyster  culturist;  sponge  gatherers,  bleachers, 
cutters,  and  trimmers;  commercial  fishermen 
(including  catchers  of  sea  food),  all  around; 
fish  pickler  and  or  salter  (supervisor):  fore- 
man, food  processing;  machinist,  mainte- 
nance; mechanic,  maintenance;  manager 
and /or  superintendent,  food  processing; 
refrigerating  engineer;  retort  operator;  sta- 
tionary engineer;  oil  processor;  meal  proc- 
essor; chief  processor  of  canned  flsh;  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  local  draft  boards  be  given 
latitude  to  grant  deferments  for  keymen  in 
critical  occupations,  26  years  of  age  and 
under,  where  such  deferments.  If  not  grant- 
ed, would  cause  a  stoppage  of  production  or 
processing:  Provided  further.  That  such  de- 
ferments of  men  26  years  of  age  and  under 
shall  exist  so  long  as  men  26  years  of  age  and 
under  remain  so  engaged  and  until  such  time 
as  a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  copies  of  that  resolution 
have  also  been  sent  to  all  of  the  above- 
named  parties.  The  resolution  itself 
shows  the  necessity  for  the  deferment  of 
critically  needed  keymen.  It  was  brought 
out.  and  cannot  be  denied  for  it  has  al- 
ready happened,  that  the  taking  of  one 


kesrman  can  tie  up  an  entire  boat,  as  for 
instance  the  captain  of  a  fishing  boat, 
mate,  engineer,  and/or  refrigerating 
engineer.  In  the  fisheries  men  engaged 
in  occupations  such  as  are  specifically 
listed  in  the  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
are  essential  and  the  industry  cannot 
operate  without  them.  Throughout  the 
United  States  fishing  boats  are  l)eing 
tied  up  because  of  the  drafting  of  these 
men  who  are  critically  needed  not  only 
for  the  production  of  food  but  for  the 
production  of  oils  and  other  things  es- 
sential to  the  war. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  many  instances 
most  of  the  crews  of  vessels  of  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  are  over  age  or  young 
boys,  the  drafting  of  one  keyman  will 
tie  up  the  entire  boat.  Testimony  of  the 
National  Research  Council  before  this 
committee  shows  that  the  food  produc- 
tion per  man  was  higher  in  the  fishing 
industry  than  any  other  class  of  food 
producers,  even  hog  farmers  in  the  Com 
Belt  ranking  second  to  fi.shermen. 

Testimony  was  produced  to  the  effect 
that  practically  all  of  the  menhaden  oil 
produced  from  the  menhaden  fisheries 
and  other  fish  oil  had  been  comman- 
deered by  the  War  Department  and  is 
essential  to  the  hardening  of  bearings 
in  airplanes  and  other  essential  war  im- 
plements. The  testimony  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  no  known  substitute 
for  oil  of  that  kind.  Further,  that  fish 
meal  and  other  fishery  products  were 
necessary  as  a  food  for  poultry  and 
animals  for  which  there  was  no  known 
substitute,  and  unless  provided  there 
would  be  a  critical  shortage  of  those 
essential  food  materials. 

The  following  letter  was  presented  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  during 
the  course  of  the  recent  hearings: 
War  Pood  Administratioji. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  J.  Hasdin  PrroaoN, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Peterson  :  It  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention that  your  subcommittee  is  now  ex- 
amining the  manpower  problem  of  the  fish- 
ery Industry  and  is  considering  a  plea  that 
certain  occupations  In  the  Industry  be  clas- 
sified as  critical  occupations  for  guidance  of 
selective  service   in  evaluating   requests  for 
deferment  from  the  draft. 

Fishery  products  are  considered  by  lis  to 
be  a  vital  part  of  the  food  program,  and  in 
this  connection  Marvin  Jdnes,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, in  a  recent  report  to  James  P. 
Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobilization,  stated 
that: 

"Fishery  products  are  being  used  freely  as 
a  main  source  of  protein  or  as  a  svipplemen- 
tary  protein  to  balance  the  deficiencies  of 
the  cereal  proteins  which  are  Included  In  the 
average  diet.  The  high  nutritive  quality  and 
digestibility  of  flsh  proteins  class  fish  among 
the  more  desirable  food  products.  Besides 
being  excellent  sources  of  highly  available 
proteins,  some  fishery  products  also  are  rich 
soiu-ces  of  vitamins.  Furthermore,  fish  con- 
tain a  variety  of  minerals  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  some  species  have  high  fat 
values. 

"In  1943  war  and  civilian  needs  required  a 
production  of  over  6,000,000.000  pounds  of 
fishery  products.  Loss  of  vessels,  lack  of 
manpower,  restricted  fishing  areas,  and 
scarce  materials  combined  to  bold  the  final 


total  to  about  4.000.000.000  pounds,  an 
achievement  greater  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year,  but  far  short  of  the  goal." 

The  1944  requirements  for  fishery  products 
are  greater  than  those  in  1943  and  are  likely 
to  increase  still  further  as  relief  and  reha- 
bUitation  programs  will  accelerate. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  assist  the  fishery  Industry 
In  its  endeavor  to  attain  the  enlarged  pro- 
duction objective  for  1944. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  W.  KrrcHiM, 
Deputy  Director. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  subcommit- 
tee there  were  present  representatives  of 

the  War  Manpower  Commission,  includ- 
ing several  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Critical  Occupations  and  Selective 
Service,  who  later  expressed  themselves 
as  having  obtained  much  material  of 
considerable  value  to  them,  and  that 
they  had  learned  much  about  the  fishing 
industry  that  they  did  not  know.  There 
were  also  present  representatives  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  OflBce  of 
Fishery  Coordinator. 

Mr.  Pulton  Lewis,  the  well-known  ra- 
dio commentator,  in  his  address  from 
California  on  March  28  over  Station 
KHJ;  Los  Angeles,  over  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  whose  local  sta- 
tion is  WOL,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lewis'  remarks,  made 
the  following  statement  concerning  the 
seafood  industry : 

Some  4  or  5  weeks  ago  in  New  England, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
States,  I  made  an  effort  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  the  commercial  fishing  industry, 
whether  it  is  living  up  to  the  hopes  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  in  Washington  and 
helping  to  provide  a  substitute  for  meat  in 
the  national  diet.  In  the  last  few  days  I 
have  coordinated  that  information  with  Mr. 
Elmer  Hlgglns,  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In 
Washington,  and  It  looks,  frankly,  as  though 
the  War  Pood  Administration  and  the  public 
Is  destined  for  disappointment. 

The  normal  commercial  catch  of  fish  in 
this  country  is  about  6.000.000.000  pounds, 
Mr.  Hlgglns  telU  me.  It  dropped  to  3.750.- 
000.000  pounds  in  1942,  then  came  back  to 
4,500,000,000  pounds  in  1943.  last  year.  The 
War  Food  Administration  was  hoping  that  it 
would  rise  this  year  to  6.250.000,000  pounds. 
'  The  commercial  fishiiig  Interests  and  Mr. 
Hlgglns  in  Washington  tell  me,  however,  that 
for  various  reasons,  mostly  attributable  to 
the  Government  "in  Washington,  we  will  be 
lucky  if  the  fish  production  this  year  is  as 
high  as  it  was  last  year.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  there  not  being  enough  fish;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  the  case  of  wUd  ducks  and  geese 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  a  day  or  so  ago. 
the  reduced  fishing  over  the  past  several 
war  years  has  given  the  flsh  population  a 
golden  opportunity  to  stage  a  comeback,  so 
to  speak,  which  the  fish  have  done  in  a  very 
big  way.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
many  important  fishing  grounds  have  been 
closed  to  Ashing  for  security  reasons.  The 
Navy  has  taken  many  others  for  bombing 
and  for  other  practice  purposes.  The  supply 
of  fishing  nets  is  short  becavise  nets  are 
needed  by  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  for 
protecting  harbors.  All  of  which  U  perfectly 
fair  and  reasonable.  Also,  the  Navy  has 
taken  numerous  fishing  boaU  for  patrol  work. 
The  most  Important  factor,  however,  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  Selective  Senrlce  draft 
has  cut  heavily  Into  the  ranks  of  commercial 
fishermen.     The   new   rvilings   of   tl»e   draft 
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tn  Washington  agalott  tbe  d«- 
it  of  any  peraon  under  37  years  of  scs 
for  uccm»ttcpal  reasons  they  say  will  take 
MMllMr  4uOOO  out  or  tbe  remaining  total  of 
123.000  men  still  engaged  In  commercial  Osb- 
iDg.  Unforttmstely,  oommerclsl  fishing  Is 
not  something  that  a  national  serrloe  act  c^i 
Mslst  by  mtnij  shifting  utiniwrtsrl  office 
iisrks   to  ftrtHiig  posu  In   Puf**  Sound   or 


■ven  if  some  proTlslon  Is  made  to  avoid  the 
drafting  of  those  8.000  fishermen,  this  year's 
production  will  be  a  billion  pounds  under 
what  the  War  Food  Administration  wants. 

That  is  the  top  of  the  news  as  it  looks 
from  here,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  tutll  to- 
morrow evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible 
wlUiin  the  limits  of  this  extension  to  dis- 
close fully  the  services  and  activities  of 
tiie  Individual  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
who  have  all  given  their  i)ersonal  time 
and  attention  to  activities  for  the  fishing 
industry,  who  have  been  diligent  in  their 
attendance  upon  the  hearings  and  in 
their  personal  contacts  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  correct  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr,  Peterson  of  Florida  and  his  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries,  consisting  of  Mr. 
BfANSFiELo  of  Texas.  Mr.  Domengeaux. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  O'Brien  of 
New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Bradley  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Wochel  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Herter,  have 
been  constant  and  tireless  in  their  ef- 
forts to  secure  relief  and  too  great  tribute 
cannot  be  paid  by  me  to  them  for  their 
efforts.  All  of  the  other  members  of  the 
full  committee  have  relentlessly  support- 
ed the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  in  their 
efforts. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  feel  that  they  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Hugh  Frampton.  attor- 
ney at  law.  Washington.  D.  C,  and  Mr 
William  8.  Snow,  of  Alexandria,  for  their 
diligent  service  before  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  fishermen. 


Maj.  Lansdell  K.  Guistie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KCW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  herewith  enclose  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Kirk,  president  of  the  W.  A.  Kirk  &  Co., 
Inc..  50  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  my 
reply  thereto  concerning  Maj.  Lansdell 
K.  Christie: 

W.  A.  Knuc  &  Co..  Inc.. 
New  York.  March  23,  1944. 
Tbt  Honorable  ExAimn.  Ccxn. 

Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DBA*  8nt:  I  read  with  interest  an  article 

tn  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  of  March  22 

relative  to  the  lighterage  situation  in  New 

York  Harbor,  wherein  It  stated  that  you  had 

tiM  sutament  that  ttie  ChrtoUe  Scow 


irpla 


a  Beer 


for  une 


th  5 
ai  d 
f)r 


errc  aecui 


fr  >m 


Corporation  had  a 

that   the  Christie  Scow 
contract  with  the  Army  a 
the  transportation  of  ai 
the  exporting  steamers  for 

It  also  stated   that  tht  i 
pany  was  owned  by  an 
and  Inferred  that  due  to 
ciations  with  the  Army, 
Corporation   secured    the 
moving  of  planes  and  parti 

It  has  been  my  good 
closely  associated  with 
pany  In  a  business  way 
IfaJ.  Lansdell  K.  Christie 
more  loyal  American  citize:  i 
met.     I  think  the  foUowinj 
help  to  clear  up  many 
that  have  been  gathered 
articles. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbo: 
who  Incidentally  attended 
emy — offered   his  services 
active  duty  tn  any  capaclt 
dlately  accepted  and  conuni 
this  he  left  a  very  lucratife 
aged  lighterage  company 
and  has  been  a  great 

Seme  time  after  he  was 
accepted  an  Important 
was  stationed  there  for 
two   occasions   he 
fever  and  at  bis  own 
the  United  States  so  he 
medical  treatment  and 
The  last  time  he  arrived  in 
he   was  sent   to  a  hosplta 
was  confined  there,  a  very 
time. 

While   Major   Christie 
orgaDlzation,  without  his 
the  movement  of  airplane^ 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the 
to  Christie  Scow 
their  rate  was  a  saving 
cent  over  what  was  paid 
age  companies.     I  have 
contract  and  can  vouch 

I  might  further  add 
reptitation  in  the 
erage  business  is  and  baa 
above  reproach.      He  is 
spected  and  well-llked 
ness,  as  all  who  have  com ! 
him  can  vouch  for. 

Feeling  that   a  grave 
done  to  a  very  honest 
and  patriotic  person  and  to 
Corporation.  I  am 
you   for   whatever 
make  of  It. 

Resi}ectfully  yours. 
W.  A 


monoi  oly  In  this  port. 

Corporation  had  a 

Port  Newark  for 

nes  and  parts  to 

lelivery  abroad. 

lighterage   com- 

In  the  Army 

this  officer's  asso- 

he  Cbrlrtle  Scow 

contract   for    tbe 


and 
p)erso]  lal 
'as  a 
pcBt 
over 
contraci  ed 
exp<  nse 
coi  Jd 
reti  irned 


a  ck 


.  Major  Christie — 

West  Point  Acad- 

to  the  Army  for 

and  was  imme- 

ksioned.     In  doing 

and  well-man- 

hls  absence  is 

sacrifice. 

commissioned  he 

In   Africa   and 

16  months.     On 

some   tropical 

flew  back  to 

get  the  proper 

to  his  post. 

the  United  States 

In  Georgia  and 

man,  for  some 


loyi  ,1 


Mr.  W.  A.  KikK. 

President,  W.  A.  Kirk 


yo  jr 


Dbab  Ma.  Kisk:  I  have 
23.  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
matlon  you  wrote  me 
dell  K.  Christie. 

It  was  far  from  my  ptirpo^ 
Christie  In  any  degree.    I 
the  facts  that  were  given 
tlonal  facts  as  set  forth  In 
are  highly  important  and 
letter  and  my  reply  in 
Rboobo.    Same  wlU  appear 
tbe  Rbcobo  of  March  20. 

I  am  Indeed  sorry  to  learh 
tie's  hcapltaUaatlon  and  I 
Ing  that  he  has  greatly  Improved. 

I  trust  that  the  placing  (  f 
my  reply  in  the  CotHSKtsai  s 
remove  any  Injury  or  hari  ship 
have  been  visited  upon  Ma  )or 

My  interest  In  the  light*  rage 
Hew  York  Harbor  waa  becau  le 


to  have  been 

lighterage  com- 

to  have  known 

many  years.     A 

I  have  never  yet 

information  may 

impressions 

the  newspaper 


vtas   in   Africa   his 
:nowledge,  btd  on 
and  parts  from 
contract  was  awarded 
Corporation  only  because 
at  least  25  per- 
previous  lighter- 
personally  seen  the 
this  statement. 
Major  Christie's 
transpo^ation  and  light- 
always  been  far 
of  the  most  re- 
in the  busi- 
In  contact  with 


o 
tc 


f<ir 
that 


on  5 
per  jons 


l4justice   has   been 

,  self-sacriflciiig, 

the  Christie  Scow 

submitting  the  above  to 

disposition   ycu   wish   to 


tax,  President. 


klAXCH  ?9.  1944. 


Co.,  Inc., 
.  few  York.  S.  Y. 

letter  of  March 

receive  the  inlor- 

conc^rnlng  Maj.  Lans- 


to  Injure  Major 

simply  set  forth 

)  me.     The  addl- 

your  letter  to  me 

am  placing  your 

CONSaSSSIONAL 

the  Appendix  of 


tJie 
ill 


of  Major  Chris- 
ope  at  this  wrlt- 


your  letter  and 

NAL  Rbcokd  will 

that  might 

Christie. 

situation  in 

of  the  fact  that 


all  lighterage  out  of  tbe  port  of  New  York 
was  controlled  by  one  company,  and  that 
company  was  contracting  to  do  that  lighter- 
age without  public  bidding  and  without 
public  letting. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

EMANirrL   CELLXa. 


Ji«  Farky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    if  *ltftltS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  by  John  Temple 
Graves  appearing  in  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Age-Herald  on  February  24,  1844: 

THIS  MORNING 

(By  John  Temple  Graves) 
-Faithful  be  to  faithful  friends  •  •  •." 
Jim  Farley  Is  in  Birmingham  today.  What- 
ever he  Is  (or  isn't)  up  to,  he  is  entitled  to 
the  welcome  and  good  will  of  every  member 
of  his  party  and  every  friend  of  man.  He 
Is  the  Abou  ben  Adhem  of  modern  politics, 
the  man  who  has  made  his  way  by  making 
friends  and  been  able  to  make  friends  be- 
cause he  likes  his  fellow  human  beings.  He 
Is  the  political  fair  player  of  these  times,  too. 
Looking  at  politics  quite  frankly  as  a  game, 
he  has  made  it  a  fair  one:  a  gan^  with  rules 
that  are  respected,  obligations  that  are  hon- 
ored, loyalties  that  are  served  In  devotion  as 
far  as  public  interest  will  permit. 

The  long  and  sad  story  which  has  lined 
Jim  Parley  up  now  against  P.'-anklin  Roose- 
velt has  not  clouded  his  political  judgment 
or  his  power  to  sum  up.  As  he  sxuns  up  the 
situation  In  the  South,  my  guess  Is  that  he 
knows  this  section  Is  going  Democratic  as 
usual,  and  that  Roosevelt,  as  usunl.  can  carry 
It  if  he  tries. 

But  that  does  not  mean  there  is  no  revolt 
here  against  excessive  federalism  and  con- 
trolled economy  carried  too  far,  nor  does  It 
mean  that  our  people  see  no  menace  in  a 
fourth  term.  It  means  only  that  the  South 
can't  And  a  "better  "ole."  It  sees  no  one  but 
Roosevelt  with  much  chance  of  winning  the 
Presidency  for  the  Democratic  Party,  and  It 
sees  the  Republican  Party  as  offering  noth- 
ing sufficient  yet  to  warrant  a  history-mak- 
ing break-away  from  Democracy.  Maybe 
Jim  will  have  some  suggestions.  Maybe  he 
knows  a  "better  ole." 

Commenting  on  the  Durham  (N  C.)  Her- 
ald's observation  that  antl-Roosevelt  senti- 
ment has  lessened  In  North  Carolina.  Editor 
Santford  Martin  suggests  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  that  "most  of  the  rebellion 
talk  has  come  from  officials  and  politicians" 
and  that  "the  work-a-day  folk  of  the  State 
have  not  participated  to  any  great  extent." 
I  can't  quite  agree  on  that.  I  believe,  rather, 
that  it  Is  the  officials  and  politicians  who  are 
turning  back  to  party  regularity  and  Roose- 
velt now  as  election  time  approaches  and  a 
Democratic  victory  becomes  more  Important 
to  them  than  anything  having  to  do  with 
Roosevelt  or  the  New  Deal.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  work-a-day  people  among  whom 
the  revolt  Is  most  enduring  and  real,  and 
that  the  tragedy  of  their  situation  is  that 
they  have  no  leaders.  Maybe  Jim  can  suggest 
some. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  this  writer  has  been 
In  12  Southern  States  and  talked  to  fellow- 
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newspaper  people  In  each.  Everywhere  I 
have  found  revolt  widespread  against  what 
I.call  the  perpetual  New  Dealer,  against  those 
vfho.  not  content  with  what  has  been  dealt, 
wint  to  go  on  and  on.  threatening  not  only 
the  fine  things  dealt  but  the  liberties  and 
Individualities  which  are  as  much  a  part  of 
our  i'-merican  dreams  as  the  bread  and  wel- 
fare on  which  the  New  Deal  was  concentrated. 

But  there  are  no  leaders.  The  people  who 
are  feeling  this  way  are.  for  the  most  part, 
people  who  have  been  New  Dealers  once,  who 
have  loved  and  followed  Roosevelt  and  who 
revere  him  still  even  though  they  know  there 
hr.s  been  Just  about  enough  of  him  now 
except  for  the  war.  Guch  people  are  not  won 
to  the  old  guard  as  it  runs  out  of  Its  dark 
corners  and  imagines  itself  called  on  to  make 
a  speech.  They  are  not  in  a  mood  to  fellow 
travel  with  ones  whose  blindness  and  selfish- 
ness In  other  days  mide  a  New  Deal  neces- 
6::ry.  They  are  not  charmed  by  the  psy- 
chJpathic  haters  of  Roosevelt  and  the  ones 
who  have  been  bitter  and  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  New  Deal  from  the  start. 

They  have  no  leaders.  Jim.  What  about 
them?  They  are  in  all  likelihood  a  majority 
In  the  S:uth,  and  In  the  Nation,  too.  Their 
point  of  view  Is  much  akin  to  Willkie's. 
Like  him,  they  are  for  most  of  the  lil>eral 
and  progressive  things  accomplished  in  this 
country  since  1933.  and  like  him.  they  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  nert  things, 
for  an  end  to  New  Dealing,  and  to  New  Deal- 
ers who  are  caught  that  way  and  can't  stop, 
a  time  for  new  emphasis  on  the  liberties 
we  want  In  America  along  with  our  bread. 

They  are  kin  to  Willkle.  but  they  don't 
want  Willkle.  In  the  South  they  don't  want 
him  because  they  rank  him  with  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt on  the  race  question,  and  because,  any- 
how, they  aren't  willing  to  take  a  Repub- 
lican yet.  (Elsewhere,  it  would  seem,  they 
don't  want  him  because  liberalism  and  Re- 
publicanism   are    apparent    Incompatibles.) 

If  Jim  Farley,  has  come  to  town  with  an 
answer  to  this  situation  which  has  the  South 
tirid  of  Roosevelt  and  disgruntled  with  the 
Democratic  Party  under  Roosevelt  but  never- 
theless willing  to  string  along  with  both  for 
want  of  a  "better  "ole,"  here's  hoping  he 
speaks  rp  loud  and  long.  For  he  has  a  speech 
that  can  make  history. 

Meanwhile  Jim  can  be  trtisted  to  speak 
up  for  the  South  In  the  matter  of  a  more 
democratic  epporticnm^nt  system  at  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions.  I  believe.  He 
did  it  at  Chicago  In  1940  when  we  received 
that  two-delegate  tip  for  being  the  party's 
faiUiful  heart.  He  will  be  on  our  side  next 
summer  when  real  Justice  Is  sought. 


The  Farm  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J:  L.  McQELLAN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  29  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  February  issue  of  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist there  appeared  two  editorials, 
the  first  entitled  "Mr.  Farmer,  It  Is  Up  to 
You,"  and  the  second  "A  Coherent  Farm 
Group."  These  editorials,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, were  answered  by  letter  by  a  farm- 
er from  my  State,  Mr.  F.  C.  Maxwell,  of 
Hiram,  Ark.  His  answer  was  so  thought- 
provoking  that  the  editors  of  this  pub- 
lication have  given  it  the  recognition  of 


publishing  the  letter  as  an  editorial  In 
the  April  issue  of  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  three  editorials  to  which  I 
have  referred,  the  last  one  being  en- 
titled "Freedom — Or  Democracy  and 
Dictatorship. '  be  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist  of 
February  1944 1 

Mr.  Parmeb.  It  Is  Up  To  Yon 

Every  farmer  knows  that  we  are  fighting 
this  war  for  democracy  and  freedom.  Every 
farmer  is  thinking  In  terntis  of  whipping  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  and  no  group  of  citizens  In 
the  United  Stales  is  contributing  more  to 
the  war  effort.  v;ith  the  pendulum  swinging 
In  our  favor,  it  is  time  for  each  farmer  to 
give  thought  to  the  type  of  democracy  and 
freedom  that  he  personally  wants. 

Our  conception  of  this  freedom  and  democ- 
racy is  not  only  the  right  to  speak,  worship, 
write,  and  vote  as  we  please,  but  the  right  to 
do  these  things  with  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment. Some  call  it  democracy,  others  the 
private  enterprise  system,  and  another  name 
for  It  is  free  enterprise:  but  we  call  It  pre- 
serving the  dignity  of  man  with  the  full  right 
and  authority  to  do  what  he  wishes  so  long 
as  he  does  not  harm  his  neighbor.  Summed 
up,  it  means  personal  freedom. 

The  trend  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is  definitely  toward  more  government 
in  everything.  We  have  brought  it  on  our- 
selves by  asking  Washington  to  do  something 
every  time  a  dark  cloud  has  appeared  on  the 
horizon.    And  what  has  been  the  result? 

Farmers  now  find  themselves  swamped  with 
Government  questionnaires,  red  tape,  forms, 
and  Government  employees.  Property  rights 
ere  limited  ty  quota  restrictions.  Too  much 
government  is  absorbing  valuable  time. 

Personal  freedom  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment can  be  had  by  farmers  and  other 
citizens.  But  It  can  only  be  had  if  we  quit 
calling  on  Washington  to  solve  every  major 
or  minor  problem  we  have,  and  If  we  elect 
and  keep  in  office  Congressmen  who  advocate 
and  fight  for  constitutional  government  as 
set  up  by  our  forefathers. 

[From  the  Southern  Agriculturist  of  February 

1944] 

A  Coherent  Farm  Groijp 

The  January  Issue  of  Southern  Asrlcultur- 
1st  pleaded  for  a  Baruch  committee  for 
agriculture.  The  subfidy  fight,  the  differ- 
ences on  the  food  program  for  1914,  the  lack 
of  steel  on  the  farm  machinery  front,  the 
scarce  farm-labor  situation — all  these  call 
for  thorough  planning  of  both  the  1944  food 
program  and  of  post-war  agriculture.  No 
signs  have  appeared  on  the  horizon  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  answer  to  these  problems  has 
been  found. 

In  stressing  the  necessity  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  group  to  make  recommendations 
for  egriculture,  we  find  a  dire  need  for  a 
coherent  group  of  spokesmen  for  all  farmers. 
Admitting  the  wide  diversity  of  farm  Inter- 
ests, nevertheless  the  farmer  badly  needs  a 
real  group  of  outstanding  spokesmen  who 
would  labor  In  behalf  of  all  agriculture. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  how  a  group 
so  widespread  can  obtain  vigorous  spokes- 
men who  will  not  only  fight  for  agriculture 
but  fight  for  ever3rthing  that  Is  best  for  a 
harmonious  relationship  between  agriculture. 
Industry  and  labor.  The  time  for  serving  the 
selfish  Interests  of  any  one  group  has  long 
since  passed,  but  agrlcultxire  wants  and  needs 
men  who  will  speak  out  forcibly  in  seeing  that 


the  farmer  has  and  will  hold  a  top  place  Itt 
the  economic  picture  In  this  fine  country. 
^  Individual  leaders  representing  varlotis 
farm  organizations,  farm  magazines,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  State  farm  or- 
ganizations have  done  yeoman  service  for  the 
good  of  the  farmer.  We  say  "fine  and  well 
done."  but  who  speaks  for  the  great  Industry 
of  agriculture  In  tones  strong  enough  to  be 
heard?  Until  and  unless  farmers  and  farm 
organizations  can  find  the  answer  to  this 
question,  agriculture  vrill  not  obtain  and 
hold  its  fair  place  in  the  economic  structure 
of  our  country. 

(Prom  the  Southern  Agriculturist  of  April 
1844] 

Freedom— OR  Democracy  and  Dictatorship 

(By  F.  C.  Maxwell,  Hiram.  Ark.) 

In  the  February  Issue  of  Southern  Agricul- 
turist appeared  an  editorial,  Mr.  Farmer,  It 
Is  Up  to  You.  As  a  farmer  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  that  editMlal  and  the  farm  prob- 
lem. •  •  •  For  the  past  11  years  the 
farmer  has  been  blamed  for  every  evil  which 
has  beset  this  Nation,  and  I  for  one  feel  it  li 
time  we  be  heard  in  our  own  defense. 

When  the  present  national  administration 
came  into  power  it  charged  that  God  and  the 
American  farmer  had  produced  too  much 
and  destroyed  the  farmer's  purchasing  power 
and  thereby  brought  on  the  depression.  Un- 
der that  mistaken  assumption  thr.  farmer  was 
taken  into  the  charge  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istration and  politicians  were  appointed  to 
manage  his  business  affairs. 

Up  until  that  time  this  Nation  existed  as 
a  constitutional  republic  and  the  individual 
was  given  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  management  of  his  affai'~a. 
Under  that  long  established  and  successful 
system,  the  Government  had  no  power  to 
submit  the  use  of  personal  and  private  prop- 
erty to  a  vote  of  the  public,  so  a  campaign  of 
propaganda  was  started  and  under  It  this 
Government  was  changed  from  a  constitu- 
tional republic  to  an  outlaw  democracy. 
With  the  coming  of  outlaw  democracy,  free- 
dom passed. 

The  laborer  was  forced  to  pay  large  fees 
for  the  privilege  of  earning  his  bread,  •  •  • 
the  farmer's  right  to  manage  his  own  farm 
was  submitted  to  a  minority  vote  largely  con- 
trolled by  political  dictators,  production  v.:.s 
cut,  farm  jobs  were  destroyed  by  legislation, 
hogs  and  cattle  were  slaughtered — not  for 
food — on  the  theory  we  had  too  much  food, 
although  millions  were  hungry. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  political  control 
of  food  supplies.  That  was  the  first  real 
taste  of  democracy  as  a  form  of  government. 

•  •  •  The  outstanding  democrats  frcm 
Jackson  down  had  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Constitution  and  seldom  or  never  con- 
sidered this  a  democracy  but  a  constitutional 
republic — and    theie    is    a    vast    difference. 

•  •  •  As  now  correctly  termed,  a  consti- 
tutional republic  has  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  iiidivioual.  A  democracy 
Is  only  concerned  with  the  powers  of  the  ma- 
jority, or  more  often  the  organized  minority, 
regardless  of  the  rights  of  everyone  who  does 
not  agree  with  them. 

THE   ORIGINAL   AMERICAN   WAT 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  studied 
for  12  years  the  form  of  government  they 
should  adopt  to  secure  the  freedom  for  v;hlch 
they  had  fought.  They  rejected  both  mon- 
archy and  democracy,  considering  democrecy 
as  "mobocracy"  or  legalized  mob  law,  and  in 
the  Constitution  they  placed  a  guaranty  of 
a  republican  form  of  gcvernment.  Or  in 
other  words,  a  representative  government, 
with  only  very  limited  and  well  defined  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  governing  body;  all 
rights  of  the  Individual  were  carefully  re- 
served and  protected,  as  were  the  powers  of 
the  States. 
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Bat  such  M  gOfiWTUBtnt  did  not  stilt  the 
MlI-ftppoixitMl  rcforman.  It  did  not  permit 
them  the  power  to  force  their  feUowman  to 
accept  thdr  wise  or  otherwise  reforms,  so  It 
WW  changed  to  a  democraciF — not  by  amend- 
tav  tbc  Constitution  as  provided  therein,  but 
hf  «Mesyr«Kl  propafanda.  •  •  •  Legis- 
tetka  was  enacted  prckhiblUng  the  growing 
ef  eottOD  on  the  untrue  assxunptlon  that  cot- 
ton waa  overproduced  In  the  world  and  cut- 
tliic  production  would  bring  the  farmers 
price  and  lnco«ne.  The  facts  are: 
tlM  first  4  years  of  crop  control  the  price 
about  1  cent  a  pcund  higher,  but  the 
Income  to  the  farmers  from  cotton  staple 
akme  was  •107,000.000  leaa  than  In  the  last  4 
years  of  free  markets. 

For  the  first  7  years  under  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
Hull  trade  treaties  the  Cotton  South  produced 
43.8  percent  oi  world  production.  For  the 
last  7  years  of  free  markets  we  produced  53.1 
percent.  There  Is  one  nice  thing  about  the 
Hull  trade  treatise — the  name.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  gets  the  "hull"  while  the  foreign 
producer  gets  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 

Paragraph  2  of  your  editorial  was  spien- 
IM  lostc.  cseept  that  you  Join  "freedom"  and 
"damoeracy. '  Freedom  is  a  personal  matter 
or  Jt  Is  not  freedom.  Democracy  Is  a  collec- 
tive matter.  Mr.  HxitaT  Waixack.  speaking  In 
this  State  in  1933  said.  "Democracy  Is  simply 
majority  rule."  That  makes  a  very  pretty 
picture,  until  you  ask  two  embarrassing  ques- 
tlone:  What  maj<»1ty?  And  upon  what  is  It 
ruling?  The  answers  to  those  queetlons  arc 
Important. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  Janxiary 
16.  1941.  Infonned  the  Congressman  from  my 
district:  "In  the  past  quota  election,  which 
waa  held  In  December  1941.  the  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  reflect  that  790.- 
000  cotton  farmers  voted  for  the  quota  aiMl 
50.000  cotton  farmers  voted  against  the  pro- 
gram. At  the  time  the  vote  was  held.  2.400,- 
000  cotton  fanners  were  eligible  to  vote." 

At  the  time  that  election  was  held  there 
were  more  than  1304100.000  ];>eople  In  the 
United  8:atea.  There  was  a  shortage  of 
frying  fats.  milk,  and  butter,  which  those 
people  needed,  yet  that  minority  of  790,000, 
supported  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federal  administration.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, said.  "Regardlees  of  your  needs,  we  are 
going  to  prohibit  the  1,610.000  other  cotton 
tannars  from  producing  a  billion  potinds  of 
cottonseed  oU  and  S  times  that  amount 
of  cottonseed  meal  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter."  One  year  later  a  smaUer  mi- 
nority, notwithstanding  we  were  in  war  and 
still  In  need  of  fats,  milk,  and  butter,  re- 
peated the  ultimatum. 

We  have  millions  of  our  boys  to  foreign 
lands  dying  for  our  protactkm,  yet  at  home 
small  minorities  of  oigaiitwd  labor  say  we 
will  not  produce  the  things  they  need  for 
their  and  our  protection,  nor  will  we  allow 
Otbars  to  produce  these  needed  things;  yet 
this  great  democratic  system  of  government, 
which  you  say  we  are  fighting  this  war  for, 
is  Impotent  to  end  that  condition. 

THX  TMMMOL  WANTS  MO  CHAairT 

Tou  state:  "We  have  brought  It  upon  our- 
selves by  asking  Washington  to  do  some- 
thing every  time  a  dark  cloud  has  appeared 
on  the  horizon  "  That  statement  Is  mis- 
leading and  Incorrect.  It  Is  true  that  cer- 
tain organized  groups  of  farmers  have  asked, 
•ad  are  stui  asking,  certain  kinds  of  legis- 
latloa.  but  the  great  mass  of  farmers  wants 
"  only  freedom:  not  gltta,  but  protection  from 
the  oppressloo  at  groupa  organlaad  and 
h>ekad  by  vicious  special-Interest  leglalatlan. 

T^a  farm  population  Is  one-fourth  ot  the 
total  population.  The  Treasury  Department 
a  few  months  ago  stated  we  owned  one-fourth 
of  the  Inveetmenta  ot  tba  Nation.  Certainly 
we  work  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  hotn^, 
*  *  *  On  Labor  Day  1942  Mr.  Boosevelt 
bad  a  serious  brain  storm  because  tba  farm 


income  had  increased  fron 
tenths     billion     dollars 
for     the    year.     A     few 
Henderson   placed    the 
$113,000,000,000.     If    the 
fourth  of  the  population, 
the  Investments,  and  do 
of  the  work,  why  should 
fourth  of  the  total 
could  see  our  Increased 
not  see  the  total  Increase 
neither  could  he  see  that 
democracy  and 
crats  our  Income  had  shruAk 
of   eight   and   seven-tentlfs 
Nor  In  this  day  has  he 
eyes  open,  for  he  is  yet 
Government  tax  the 
tlae  to  pay  the  grocery 
favorite*— organized  labor- 
Paragraph   five  of  your 
logic,  but  incorrectly  statep 
blame  upon  the  farmers 
with  Imposing  upon  the 
the  other  way  around. 
years  to  get  a   divorce 
racy."     Excepting  the  sol^l 
the  farm  vote  In  1936  and 
the  New  Deal,  but  stlU 
and  are  demanding  we  fee< 
less  of  the  fact  that  they 
come.     •     •     •     and  thai 
about  one-half  which 
farmers. 
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We  can  say  that  in  all  of  our  activities  we 
showed  that  we  realiae  that  in  these  fateful 
days  the  supreme  duty  of  every  patriotic 
American,  of  every  Uberty-lovlng  American 
Slav  man  and  woman  Is  to  stand  by  the  Ck)m- 
mander  in  Chief,  President  Roosevelt,  and 
help  him  lead  the  country  to  victory  and  a 
lasting  peace. 

The  other  day  our  Government  announced 
that  from  March  1941  through  December 
1943  the  United  States  produced  150.000  air- 
planes of  all  types,  of  which  some  28,000— 
approximately  19  percent — were  sent  to  Al- 
lied nations.  Bflchlgan  Slav  workers,  or- 
ganized in  the  ranks  of  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.,  share 
ButwtantlaUy  In  Michigan's  part  of  this 
miracle  of  production.  We  are  glad  that 
Detroit  tanks,  guns,  and  airplanes  sure  help- 
ing not  only  our  boys  In  the  Pacific  and  In 
Italy  to  deliver  crushing  blows  to  Axis 
bandits,  but  they  are  helping,  also,  the  Red 
Army  men  to  drive  the  Nazi  hordes  from 
Soviet  soil.  We  read  with  great  Joy  that  our 
planes  are  helping  Tito  In  repulsing  the  re- 
lentless offensives  of  Hitlerite  enslavers. 

More  than  1.000,000  American  boys  of  Slav 
descent  are  serving  with  honor  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country.  Many  of  them,  like 
our  John  Yaksich.  of  Detroit,  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  as  war  heroes  who 
are  ready  to  give  everything  for  victory.  It 
was  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  we  presented 
the  Army  with  a  30-ton  General  Grant  tank 
at  our  Slav  day  rally  at  Keyworth  Stadium 
last  sununor.  The  presentation  of  the  tank 
was  the  highlight  of  our  most  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  war-lozm  drives  during  the 
year  of  this  report,  which  were  conducted 
under  the  leadership  of  our  friend,  first  hon- 
orary chairman  of  Michigan  Slav  Congress, 
Mr.  Prank  N.  Isbey.  director  of  Michigan  War 
Finance  Committee.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
people  of  Michigan  and  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Isbey,  that  this  State  ranks  among  the 
first  In  the  sale  o<  E  iMnds.  In  the  l&st 
Fourth  Wju"  Loan  drive  many  of  the  women 
members  of  the  Slav  Congress — Serbian, 
Ukrainian.  Croatian,  Russian.  Polish,  Czechs, 
and  Slovaks — did  an  outstanding  Job  In  help- 
ing to  make  that  drive  a  great  success.  The 
Russian  group  conducted  a  very  succesaful 
campaign,  both  in  the  Third  and  during  the 
Fourth  War  Loan  drives. 

We  are  proud  of  the  splendid  record  of  our 
Ciech  men  and  women  in  the  blood  donors 
campaign  of  the  Red  Cross.  Many  of  them 
gave  blood  eight  and  nine  times  already. 

When  Detroit  celebrated  I  Am  an  American 
Day  last  May.  our  Slav  Congress  was  in  the 
first  ranks  of  the  active  participants.  In 
fact,  the  rally  on  that  occasion  at  State  Fair 
Grounds,  where  nearly  50,000  people  gath- 
ered, was  opened  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Osowski,  pres- 
ident of  our  State  committee. 

Together  with  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.,  A.  P.  of  L., 
Free  World  Association,  as  well  as  outstand- 
ing community  leaders  like  Mr.  Abner  Larned, 
our  Slav  Congress  forces  helped  make  the 
meeting  of  Vice  President  Waixacx  last  sum- 
mer an  inspiring  demonstration  of  unity 
around  President  Boosevelt:  Members  of  our 
board  of  directors  met  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  expressed  to  him  otir  complete 
solidarity  with  the  war  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mayor  Jeffries  and  Governor  Kelly  lasued 
special  proclamations  for  our  Slav  Day  on 
July  18,  last  year,  commending  the  patriotic 
program  and  efforts  of  American  Slav  Con- 
gi-ess  of  Michigan. 

Through  the  publication  of  "Michigan 
Slav "  we  kept  high  the  banner  of  American 
Slav  uiUty.  not  only  in  our  State,  but 
throughout  the  cotintry. 

Through  owe  paper  and  other  American 
Slav  publications  we  forwarded  our  message 
of  fraternal  solidarity  with  our  brothers  in 
Europe. 

The  inspiring  American -Soviet  friendship 
(ally    in    Masonic    Temple    last    Ncvember 
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found  Detroit  Slavs  among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic participants  In  that  splendid 
tribute  to  oiu-  great  ally — the  Soviet  Union. 

Liberal  and  progressive  Poles  of  Detroit 
made  this  city  center  of  a  fighting  movement 
to  rally  all  democratic  Polish-Americans  In 
support  of  war  program  of  President  Roose- 
velt. The  Polish  Trade  Union  Committee. 
vi'hlch  was  founded  recently  in  Cleveland  and 
which  represents  600,000  trade  unionists,  Is 
headed  by  our  national  president,  Leo 
Krzyckl.  The  Polish-Americans,  who  are 
united  In  the  ranks  of  American  Slav  Con- 
gress, are  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  brothers 
nnd  sisters  In  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  In  Poland  are 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Army  In  a  great  offensive  to  drive  the 
bloody  Nazi  Invaders,  both  from  Soviet  and 
Polish  soil. 

The  fighting  South-Slavic  Americans — 
Serbs,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Macedonians,  and 
Bulgarians — made  a  great  step  forward  in 
strengthening  their  unity,  nationally  and 
locally,  by  organizing  the  United  Committee 
of  South-Slavic  Americans,  under  leadership 
of  Louis  Adamlc,  renowned  American-Yugo- 
slav writer,  who  spoke  to  us  at  our  Slav 
Pearl  Harbor  Day  rally  In  Cass  Auditorium 
Ir.st  December.  Mr.  Adamic's  speech  at  that 
rally  was  a  real  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  true  situation  In  Yugoslavia. 
Winston  Churchill.  In  his  recent  remark- 
able report  to  the  House  of  Commons  en 
the  conduct  of  the  war  after  Moscow,  Cairo, 
and  Teheran  Conferences,  already  substanti- 
ated what  Mr.  Adamic  said  at  our  rally  on 
the  situation  In  Yugoslavia,  whose  people 
have  taken  up  the  fight  against  the  ruthless 
German  Invaders  and  native  traitors  In  the 
most  epic  struggle  In  Hitlerite  Europe.  Led 
by  the  amazing  Marshal  Joseph  (Broz)  Tito, 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  built  a  tough  peo- 
ple's army,  whose  glorious  deeds  remind  us 
of  our  great  American  revolutionary  tradi- 
tions and  Immortal  fighters  of  1776,  under 
Washington,  as  well  as  of  those  days  of  our 
Civil  War.  when  Lincoln  led  victoriously  the 
forces  of  progress  against  those  of  reaction. 

Let  me  read  to  you  briefly  what  the  Lon- 
don edition  of  the  Army  magazine,  Yank, 
wrote  about  Tito's  army.    I  quote: 

"The  partisan  army  Is  open  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  fight  Nazis  regardless  of  their 
race,  religion,  or  political  color.  It  Is  an  army 
with  the  broadest  possible  base,  composed 
of  Serbs.  Croats.  Slovenes,  Macedonians,  Mon- 
tenegrins, Jews.  Christians,  Moslems.  Com- 
munists and  conservatives.  It  Includes  an 
Italian  division,  a  Czech  brigade,  a  Hungarian 
battalion,  a  Bulgarian  battalion,  and  even 
a  German  company.  And  It  Is  an  army  that 
fights.  It  operates  on  the  slogan,  "Hit  the 
Nazi  wherever  and  whenever  you  meet  him." 
It  did  not  wait  for  the  allies  to  come  and 
kick  out  the  Fascists.  It  began  to  do  that  for 
Itself,  with  Its  own  blood  and  brains  and 
guts." 

Mr.  Churchill  spoke  about  Tito  in  the  most 
glowing  terms. 

At  the  meeting  in  Cass  Auditorium,  which 
I  mentioned  already,  we  expressed  our  com- 
plete support  of  Teheran  Pact,  Just  announced 
at  that  time.  We  greeted  that  pact,  and  the 
decisions  of  the  previous  conferences  In  Mos- 
cow and  Cairo  as  great  weapons  for  victory. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  Teheran  Declara- 
tion: much  more  will  be  said  on  this  great 
document  of  our  time  In  which  Roosevelt, 
Stalin,  and  Churchill  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  three  mighty  nations  they  represent 
"shall  work  together  In  the  war  and  in  the 
peace  that  will  follow."  In  that  history-mak- 
ing pact,  the  Big  Three  of  the  powerful 
American-Soviet-British  coalition  "reached 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  scope  and  tim- 
ing of  the  military  operations,  which  will  be 
undertaken  from  the  east,  west  and  south 


•  •  •  f or  the  destruction  of  the  German 
fOTces."  As  to  the  peace  they  stated  that 
they  are  sure  that  their  "concord  will  make 
it  an  enduring  peace." 

Teheran  Pact  destroyed  Hitler's  hopes  of 
dividing  the  United  Nations.  Its  provisions. 
Its  Implications  not  only  guarantee  that  "vic- 
tory will  be  ours",  but  they  also  lay  the  basis 
for  "a  peace  which  will  command  good  will 
from  the  overwhelming  masses  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  banish  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  war  for  many  generations." 

Teheran  lights  the  path  to  victory  and 
projects  Itself  far  Into  the  future  as  a  hew 
hope  for  a  better  life.  It  is  up  to  the  people 
to  make  it  a  shining  reality;  It's  up  to  the 
people's  movements  like  our  American  Slav 
Congress  to  help  crown  It  with  complete  and 
lasting  success. 

None  other  than  Winston  Churchill 
blasted  the  false  contentions  of  the  appeasers. 
The  British  Prime  Minister  emphatically  de- 
clared in  his  speech  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  "none  of  the  ground  made 
good  at  Teheran  has  been  lost."  Churchill 
stated  that  "the  three  great  allies  are  abso- 
lutely united  In  their  actions  against  the 
common  foe.  They  are  equally  resolved  to 
pursue  the  war  at  whatever  cost  to  a  victori- 
ous conclusion  and  they  believe  that  a  wide 
field  of  friendly  cooperation  lies  before  them 
after  the  destruction  of  Hitlerite  tyranny." 

In  the  same  spirit  Marshal  Stalin.  In  the 
order  of  the  day  on  the  twenty-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  Red  Army,  strongly  emphasized 
that  despite  the  fact  that  "the  fascist  rulers 
are  making  desperate  efforts  to  Introduce 
disharmony  in  the  camp  of  the  antl -Hitlerite 
coalition"  these  efforts  "of  the  Hitlerites  are 
doomed  to  failure,  for  In  the  foundation  of 
the  antl-Hltlerite  coalition  there  lie  Impor- 
tant Allied  Interests  which  aim  at  defeating 
Hitlerite  Germany  and  her  associates  in  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  precisely  this  community  of  In- 
terests which  results  In  the  consolidation  of 
a  fighting  alliance  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  In  the 
course  of  the  war.  The  hour  for  the  final 
reckoning  Is  approaching  for  all  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  Hitlerites  on  Soviet  soil  and 
In  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe." 

This  Is  straight  from  two  of  the  architects 
of  Teheran,  this  is  their  reply  to  the  appeas- 
ers. Both  Churchill's  speech  and  Stalin's 
order  of  the  day  show  that  real  progress 
has  been  made  since  Teheran  In  the  settle- 
ment of  Allied  policy  toward  Yugoslavia. 
They  show  that  all  problems  arising  In  the 
process  of  application  of  Teheran  decisions 
are  being  solved  In  the  spirit  of  common 
understanding  and  unity. 

We  in  Michigan  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  Teheran  Pact,  especially  now  on  the  eve 
of  the  Invasion  of  western  Europe,  and  In 
this   year   of   the   most   crucial   Presidential 

election. 

Here,  In  this  decisive  war  production  State, 
we  find  some  of  the  worst  American  appeasers 
and  enemies  of  the  agreements  which  were 
reached  at  Moscow,  Cairo,  and  Teheran  Con- 
ferences. May  I  remind  this  conference  of 
the  anti-Teheran  position  and  activities  of 
pro-Fascist  forces  like  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 
Peace  Now  movement,  and  others?  Some 
of  these  people  preach  negotiated  peace  with 
Hitler  at  a  time  when  our  boys  in  Italy  are 
dying  from  German  bullets. 

Here  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  we  must 
take  most  seriously  the  recent  warning  of 
President  Roosevelt  that  our  country  is 
threatened  by  rightist  reaction  and  that  if 
the  reactionary  forces  are  not  checked  in 
time,  if  they  have  their  way,  "then  It  is  cer- 
tain that  even  though  we  shall  have  con- 
quered our  enemies  on  the  battlefields 
abroad  we  shall  have  yielded  to  the  spirit 
of  fascism  at  home." 


Only  the  fullest  mcbillzatlon  and  the 
broadest  coalition  of  all  democratic  forces  of 
our  State  and  country  can  save  the  Nation 
from  this  danger.  Only  the  most  active  sup- 
port to  the  President  can  block  the  path  of 
reaction. 

Continuation  of  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  is  essential  for  fulfillment  of  Tehe- 
ran Pact  and  preaervatlon  of  the  Alliance  of 
United  Nations,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  victory  nor  a  lasting  peace.  Therefore, 
our  main  Job  and  the  Job  cf  all  other  demo- 
cratic forces  on  the  home  front  this  year  is 
to  help  guarantee  the  continuation  of  that 
leadership,  to  make  Michigan  safe  for  democ- 
racy and  victory. 

The  national  committee,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  Pittsburgh,  decided  to  convene  the 
Second  American  Slav  Congress  In  early  fall 
for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  all  Slav  forces 
for  the  crucial  Presidential  elections.  It,  also, 
decided  that  the  third  Sunday  of  June  shall 
be  celebrated  by  all  patriotic  Slav  communi- 
ties as  ell-Slav  day  as  tribute  to  the  Slav 
peoples  of  Europe. 

Our  board  of  directors  proposes  that  on 
that  day,  June  18,  we  in  Detroit  stage  a  great 
Slav  day  rally  at  Belle  Isle  Park  to  back  our 
boys,  who  at  this  very  moment  stand  ready 
to  fling  themselves  at  the  throats  of  the  Fas- 
cist murderers  of  our  Slav  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  devastated  native  lands,  which  the 
Nazis  have  turned  into  virtual  cemeteries. 

In  preparing  for  the  American  Slav  day  In 
June,  and  in  all  of  our  activities,  we  must 
work  In  closest  cooperation  with  all  wln-the- 
war  forces,  particularly  labor,  always  striving 
for  broadest  unity  among  the  Slav  groups 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  at  this  confer- 
ence by  the  large  trade-union  delegation — 
the  fighting  locals  of  fighting  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O., 
in  whose  ranks  there  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  Slav  workers. 

The  support  of  the  entire  Wayne  County 
C.  I.  O.  council  to  the  work  of  the  conference 
Is  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
growing  unity  and  closer  cooperation  between 
the  democratic  forces  of  Michigan.  This 
people's  unity,  this  construcflve  cooperation 
we  must  strengthen  further.  We  must  fight 
together  In  the  present  battle  for  a  Federal 
ballot  for  our  soldiers.  We  must  fight  to- 
gether against  race  hatred,  against  bigotry. 
American  Slav  Congress  stands  four-square 
against  any  and  all  forms  of  anti-Semitism 
and  Negro-halting,  which  are  contrary  to  the 
spirit  ot  American  democracy  and  the  Ideas 
for  which  our  American  soldiers  and  our  Slav 
brothers  and  sisters  In  Eurcpe  are  fighting 
for  and  dying. 

Liberty-loving  Michigan  Slavs  will  not 
budge  an  inch  from  their  most  active  support 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  total  mobi- 
lization of  all  the  manpower  and  indvistrlal 
and  natural  resources  of  our  great  country  to 
speed  the  day  of  victory  over  fascism. 

Yes,  these  are  days  that  try  men's  souls,  and 
we  fighting  Slavs  of  Detroit  and  Michigan 
are  fully  determined  to  do  more  than  our 
share,  hoping  that  some  day  when  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  effort  of  Michigan  is  written, 
the  patriotic  work  of  our  American  Slav  Con- 
gress in  this  State  will  constitute  one  of  Its 
brightest  pages. 

Great  trials  and  decisive  battles  He  ahead 
of  us.  But  we  face  them  with  fullest  con- 
fidence in  complete  victory  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

Long  live  our  great  Commander  In  Chief. 
President  Roosevelt,  under  whose  fighting 
leadership  we,  130,000,000  Americans,  march 
to  victory. 

Long  live  American  Slav  unity  and  the 
unity  of  the  entire  Nation,  of  all  Slav  peoples, 
of  all  United  Nations  and  antl-Fasclst  forces. 

Death  to  fascism.    Freedom  to  the  peop!e. 

Forward  to  the  invasion, 

Forwaid  to  the  Victory. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOFf.  WILUAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Carey  McWilliama  delivered  at  Town 
Hall,  New  York,  at  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air.  under  the  auspices 
of  Town  Hall,  in  cooperation  v^-lth  the 
Blue  Network  Co.,  Im;;.  broadcast  on 
Thursday.  Pebnuury  17.  1944.  over  Sta- 
tion WJZ  and  the  coost-to-coast  hook-up 
of  the  Blue  Network : 

It  took  »  war  to  make  us  reallae  that  tbc 
race  question  involved  some  real  inUM  and 
that  these  iaeues  were  vitally  related  to  the 
question  of  winning  the  war.  In  all  sections 
ot  the  Nation.  American  citizens  are  facing 
JSm  qiuestlon — in  their  defense  councUs, 
tbeir  plant-prodtictior  committees,  and  tbelr 
inter-r&clal  commissions.  They  are  not  be- 
Iz^  footed  or  frightened  by  bogiis  statements 
of  the  question.  After  what  happened  in 
X>eiroii  and  Harlem,  in  Beaumont  and  Los 
AngelM.  tbey  know  that  the  contamination 
of  racism  Is  spreading  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: axMl  they  propose  to  stop  it.  Fully 
warasd  ct  the  danger,  the  people  have  al- 
ready demoiMtrated  that  they  possess  the 
good  will,  the  creative  enthusiasms,  and  the 
energy  to  solve  this  question;  but  their 
sCortr  n«sA  guidance,  leadership,  and  direc- 
tion. WkUe  ttMse  local  manlfestatiocs  o< 
■ood  will  ars  magnificent,  nevertheless  the 
psople  will  discover  that  they  ctnnot  finally 
solve  this  question  even  In  their  own  com- 
munlUes  untir  it  Is  solved  nationally.  For 
rasssured  by  any  standard,  the  question  has 
bscoass  national  in  scope  and  effect  and  it 
DOW  faUs  full  square  within  the  field  of 
PMtaral  action.  A  qttestlon  that  deeply  con- 
earns  13.000.000  American  cittanis.  and  that 
threatens  the  integrity  of  the  democratic 
idsal  Itself,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  problem  of  any  one  region. 

I  would  propoee.  first  o<  all.  that  we  en- 
force the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States. 
not  In  part  of  the  Nation,  part  of  the  time,  for 
part  ot  the  people:  but  for  all  of  the  people, 
all  of  the  time.  In  every  comer  of  America. 
lb  ■afegnard  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  Instnr 
tbs  tntsgrtty  of  Federal  elections,  to  banish 
dtaerlalnation  in  the  exercise  of  constltu- 
tlonal  rights  based  oo  race,  color,  or  creed — 
tfasas  are  Federal  rsaponaibUities.  The  iMces- 
stty  is  clear,  the  Justification  obvious,  the 
rsmsdlss  multiple.  Apply  the  second  section 
tt  the  fourteenth  amendment:  otitlaw  the 
poU  tax  In  Federal  elections;  enact  the  VM- 
•ral  anUlyrrMng  bUl.  and  enforce  tbess 
msssures  equally.  ImpartlaUy.  but  firmly 
throughout  the  Nation 

Approached  as  a  Federal  question,  other 
lines  of  action  are  clearly  Indicated.  Make 
It  a  cardinal  point  of  Federal  policy  tbet 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  bassd  <m 
rac»,  color,  or  creed.  Then  proceed  to  put 
tMtpoilcy  Into  effect  In  the  field  of  Oovern- 
amm%  Hrvtoe  and  in  all  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
•nunent.  By  way  of  additional  Implemen- 
tation, we  need :  Legislative  sanction  and  au- 
thority for  the  Fair  Itaployment  Practice 
Committee:  an  amendment  to  the  National 
Labor  Relatlofu  Act,  making  It  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  trade  union  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  person  by  reason  of  race 
€w  color;  and  a  Federal  civil  rights  statute 
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of  the  Federal  Governn 
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Initiation  of  such  a 
be  postponed.     It   is   an 
toward,  and  avoidance 
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tlon  and  encouraged  its 

It  is  perhaps  well  that 
we  now  possess  the 
mental  and  scientific,  to 
as  wcU  as  the  necessary 
is  today  in  America 
area  of  good  will,  of 
that  can   be  stimulated 
the  attainment  of  such 
objectives.    If  we  permit 
slpate.  If  we  fall  to  act 
dangers  that  are  so  clearly 
will  invite  consequences 
disastrous.    For  "racism 
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malignant  disease  that 
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the  germs  of  future  wars 
tic  dlsOTders.    We  cannot 
to  spread,  for  it  is  deadly 
must  prepare  now  to 
this  Nation,   once   and 
■cottrge  that  threatens  Iti 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

or  PSKNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  SCOTT.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Rxcorb.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Post  of  March  25.  1944: 
Oxra.  Last  Craitcb 

The  Nazi  occupation  of  Hungai^.  the  im- 
minent occupation  of  Riunanta  and  Bulgaria, 
have  raised  to  critical  urgency  the  questioa 
of  saving  the  Jews  of  Europe. 

For  in  these  nations  almost  2,000,000  Jews 
lived,  and  while  some  have  already  been 
sent  out  of  Rumania  to  die  In  the  gas  execu- 
tlrn  chambers  set  up  in  the  Polish  ghettos, 
there  are  still  dose  to  a  million  and  a  half 
sotils  alive  there. 

Alive,  but  for  how  long? 

Before  the  Nazis  came,  the  Jews  of  Hun- 
gary were  able  to  hang  on.  They  were  dis- 
criminated against,  deprived  of  their  liveli- 
hoods, forced  to  live  In  the  most  abject  pov- 
erty, yet  somehow  most  of  them  managed, 
growing  a  little  thinner  every  day,  dying  off 
more  quickly,  but  sUll  existing. 

Very  much  the  same  situation  existed  for 
the  Jews  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

These  three  Governments  were  aware  that 
their  side  might  lose;  that  If  they  dealt  too 
harshly  with  the  Jews  they  would  pay  off  for 
it  to  the  conscience  of  mankind  when  the 
reckoning  came  at  the  peace  tables.  They 
were  even  willing  to  let  many  of  the  Jewish 
women  and  children  migrate.  They  didnt 
want  their  record  to  be  too  black. 

Now  the  Naxls  are  in  Hungary.  They  have 
ordered  the  Jews  to  stay  put,  not  to  attempt 
to  escape.  They  have  begun  to  arrest  soma. 
Within  the  next  few  months,  unless  we  res- 
cue the  Jews  of  Hungary,  they  wUl  all  either 
be  dead  or  on  their  way  to  execution  in 
Poland. 

Unbelievable  as  It  may  seem,  that  is  the 
truth.  There  were  3,300.000  Jews  In  Poland 
when  the  Germans  marched  in.  Today  only 
about  200.000  are  alive,  1  out  of  every  16.  It 
can  happen  In  Hungary.  It  can  happen  In 
Rumania. 

THE  PBSsranrT's  WAXinice 

The  President's  warning  to  every  Nazi  and 
to  every  person  under  German  domination  to 
help  the  Jews  escape,  shows  that  he  Is  aware 
of  this.  It  Is  a  magnificent  warning.  It 
could  not  be  stronger. 

Yet,  of  Itself,  it  is  not  enough.  Where  are 
the  Jews  to  go?  The  only  place  near  enough 
and  the  only  place  where  Jews  are  welcome  to 
Palestine.  Yet  Its  doors  are  still  closed. 
Magnificent  as  the  President's  statement  Is. 
It  has  not  opened  these  doors.  The  British 
White  Paper  has  shunmed  them  shut,  so  far 
as  any  major  use  as  haven  ii  concerned. 

We  have  been  critical  enough  on  this  issue 
before.  Let  us  say  jnst  once  more  that  had 
Palestine  or  any  place  else  been  open  to  the 
Jews  of  Hungary  before  the  Nazis  marched  in, 
they  would  have  gone  there.  It  was  the  lack 
of  Palestine  or  any  other  haven  that  kept 
the  Jews  In  the  Balkans  and  that  now  brings 
them  closer  than  ever  to  a  terrible  fate. 

There  is  no  time  for  recrlnUnatlon  now. 
There  are  sUll  a  few  minutes  left  until  the 
circle  closes.  Efficient  as  the  Nazis  are,  they 
do  net  have  records  yet  on  each  of  the  million 
Jews  In  Hungary.  It  will  be  weeks  before  they 
get  down  to  the  towns  and  villages  and  comb 
the  hide-outs.  It  takes  thne  to  organize  a 
country. 


The  Hungarians  themselves  hate  the  Nazis 
now,  more  than  ever.  They  will  help  the 
Jews.    Some  can  escape. 

Everything  must  be  done  to  make  that 
•scape  possible.  That  means  we  must  send 
sgents  Into  Hungary,  use  large  sums  ol  money, 
bribe  If  necessary. 

PALESTINE   AS   A    HAVEN 

It  means  that  nearby  Palestine  must  be 
opened  to  them  as  a  haven. 

It  means  that  today,  now.  we  must  start 
to  get  the  Jews  out  of  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia before  the  Germans  march  in,  as  they 
will.  Later  than  today  will  be  too  late  and  all 
the  finest  statements  In  the  world  will  not 
help. 

If  we  do  less  than  that,  we  ourselves  will 
help  to  close  the  circle  on  these  people. 

We  shall  have  become  participants  in  the 
massacre,  not  because  we  did  something,  but 
because  we  did  nothing. 

To  the  degree  that  our  officials  helped  the 
British  and  Arabs  close  the  door  to  Palestine, 
we  shall  have  become  participants. 

This  is  our  last  chance  to  save  our  con- 
science and  cur  honor. 


Multiple  State  Income  Taxes  on  Salaries 
of  Government  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  strongly  advocated  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  exempt 
from  payment  of  the  Philadelphia  wage 
tax  all  persons  living  outside  the  city  and 
State,  who  are  employed  within  the  city 
limits  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  had  occasion  to  publicly  ex- 
press my  views  in  this  respect  at  various 
meetings  held  in  South  Jersey.  I  am 
very  much  gratified  at  the  action  of  the 
House  on  Monday,  March  27,  1944.  in 
passing  the  bill  which  would  exempt 
from  payment  of  double  taxation  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  Federal  employment.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  In  the 
final  enactment  of  a  law  of  this  kind,  the 
provisions  should  be  broadened  to  also 
Include  all  persons  employed  by  private 
Industry.  I  feel  that  they,  too,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  this 
taxation. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Phila- 
delphia State  tax,  and  speaking  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  district,  we  have  possibly 
some  20,000  or  more  re.sldents  of  South 
Jersey  employed  within  the  city  limits 
of  Philadelphia,  a  large  percentage  en- 
gaged fn  private  industry.  Like  Federal 
employees  they  are  subjected  to  the  same 
unjust  treatment  double  taxation  im- 
poses. 

While  the  bill  which  passed  the  House 
would  relieve  the  situation  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  may  be 
able  to  have  the  legislation  as  enacted 
Into  law  Include  persons  employed  by 
private  employers  in  the  exemption  of 
the  tax. 


Elect  More  Enlightened  Democrats  to  the 
Next  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOWIAS  F.  FORD 

or  CAuroRNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  serv- 
ing nearly  12  years  as  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Fourteenth  District  of 
California,  I  have  decided  not  to  stand 
for  reelection. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all 
the  friends  who  have  so  loyally  worked 
in  my  campaigns  and  to  say  farewell  and 
God  bless  you  to  the  many  thousands  of 
voters  who  have  time  after  time  reelected 
me  to  Congress.  Believe  me.  I  hate  to 
leave  the  firing  line  at  this  time,  but  age 
Is  creeping  up  on  me  and  I  feel  that  I 
should  make  way  for  a  successor— one 
who  will  be  blessed  with  the  youth  and 
energy  that  are  no  longer  mine. 

In  Congress  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
program  to  bring  opportunity  to  all  the 
people.  I  have  fought  for  progressive 
measures  and  have  sternly  resisted  or- 
ganized pressure  groups  whose  well-paid 
lobbyists  are  continually  trying  to  con- 
trol Congress. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  and  since  that 
tragic  day  I  have  supported  every  ap- 
propriation for  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air 
force.  I  have  Insisted  that  the  American 
people  do  not  begrudge  taxes  spent  to 
make  our  fighting  forces  the  best- 
equipped  In  the  world;  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for  victory  but  we  abhor  waste,  red 
tape,  IneflBciency,  and  we  Insist  that  these 
must  be  cut  to  the  minimum. 

Right  now  our  mighty  task  Is  to  win 
the  war  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with 
the  minimum  loss  of  life.  To  do  this  we 
need  less  politics,  less  hate  at  home,  and 
more  earnest  effort  to  pass  legislation 
that  will  provide  just  taxes  based  on 
ability  to  pay  and  not  framed  by  dicta- 
tion of  pressure  groups:  to  enact  such 
measures  as  are  needed  to  guard  the 
Nation  agaln,st  inflation,  and  to  provide 
for  reconversion  of  our  war  industries  to 
the  needs  of  peace,  with  the  minimum  of 
unemployment  and  all  the  Ills  that  go_ 
with  lack  of  jobs.  Always  we  must  guard 
free  enterprise  under  such  controls  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  gross  Injustice 
and  unfair  practices,  resulting  In  an  un- 
safe concentration  of  power  and  wealth. 

It  Is  of  paramount  importance  to  elect 
more  enlightened  Democrats  to  the  next 
Congress  who  will  not  bow  to  blocs  and 
lobbyists,  who  will  not  play  politics  to 
the  detriment  of  the  war  effort,  who  have 
such  outstanding  ability  as  to  compel  at- 
tention, and  who  are  honestly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  as  enunciated 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  nobly  served  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  stoutly  maintained 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Fourteenth  Dis- 
trict will  elect  a  Representative  who  is 
not  merely  an  average  office  seeker  of 


mediocre  ability  but  a  citizen  of  force 
and  personality,  who  has  the  background 
and  the  ability  to  be  a  leader  in  the  fight 
against  special  privilege  and  reactionary 
forces. 

With  an  entirely  friendly  feeling  to  all 
candidates,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  privilege 
and  my  duty  to  advise  the  voters  of  my 
district  that  the  outstanding  candidate 
who  will  win  immediate  recognition  in 
Congress  is  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas. 
Democratic  national  committeewoman 
from  California.  She  has  pleasing  per- 
sonality, a  trained  mind,  unusual  skill 
In  debate,  understanding  of  the  issues 
of  this  crucial  war  period,  and  an  en- 
lightened program  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  The  Democrats  now  have 
only  one  v/oman  In  the  House:  we  need 
more.  If  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  Is 
elected  to  Congress,  I  am  confident  that 
she  will  be  able  to  render  outstanding 
service  to  the  Fourteenth  District  and  to 
the  Nation. 


Achievements  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29, 1944' 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
a  very  distinguished  member  of  the  mi- 
nority party,  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  the  Honorable  Lie  E. 
Allen,  of  the  Thirteenth  District  of  Illi- 
nois, made  a  memorable  address  to  this 
body.  So  profound  were  his  expressions 
that  the  speech  won  favorable  comment 
in  the  cloakrooms,  not  alone  from  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisles  but  on 
both  ends  of  the  Capitol. 

He  told  that  it  was  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  recited  the 
history  of  the  old  Quartermaster  Corps — 
in  which  he  served  In  World  War  No.  1 — 
of  Its  unfoldment  and  evolution  Into  the 
S.  O.  S. — S?rvlces  of  Supply.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  accomplishments  of  that 
branch  of  our  armed  forces  in  World  War 
No.  2  under  the  leadership  of  Its  com- 
manding general  in  the  first  year  of  or- 
ganization. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  recall 
the  many  vexatious  problems  which  con- 
fronted this  body  and  the  armed  service 
a  short  12  months  ago.  Problems  of  or- 
ganization as  well  fis  problems  of  pro- 
duction; War  Production  Board  problems 
of  priority  and  allotments;  the  seem- 
ing failures  of  Industry  to  effect  rapid 
conversion,  the  failure  of  the  old  quota 
and  allotment  system  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  material  distribution  that  arose 
out  of  the  required  production  of  tanks, 
planes.  Jeeps,  and  guns.  The  sinking  of 
our  merchant  ships  by  German  U-boats. 

A  memorable  year  has  now  passed. 
Listening  to  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell 
recently  while  he,  was  delivering  an  ad- 
dress, I  was  reminded  of  the  really  great 
speech  delivered  by  one  of  our  leading 
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Republican  Members,  Leo  E.  Allsh, 
about  General  Somervell's  personal  war 
record  and  accomplishments. 

I  am  not  gdnt  to  address  mjrself  to  the 
general  or  hia  work.  The  gentleman 
ftom  Illinois,  Lbo  Allen,  has  given 
to  this  Hoase  a  good  estimate  of  his 
worth  to  our  country.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  simply  going  to  take  a  short  ex- 
cerpt out  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Ixc  Allin'8  talk,  paraphrase  and  submit 
it,  together  with  another  speech  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record. 

On  the  occasion  of  that  address,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  Leo  Allen,  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  he  received  from  Gen- 
eral Somervell.  He  describes  it  as  a 
simple,  homey  letter,  abounding  in 
frank  expression,  telling  of  contradic- 
tions and  disappointments,  reciting 
achievements  and  things  yet  to  be  real- 
ized. It  tells  of  hopes  and  of  ambitions 
that  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  coming 
year. 

It  is  not  tbe  kind  of  a  letter  that  we  would 
ordinarily  expect  from  a  so-called  brass  hat. 

It  is  such  a  human  document.  •  •  • 
replete  with  good  tidings:  •  •  •  dealing 
wiih  many  problems  •  •  •  ol  such  vital 
Interfst  to  us  here  in  Ccmgress  •  •  •  that 
I  am  submitting  it  tor  publication  in  the 

COKOBJSSIONAI,   RSCORO. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  House  will 
find  time  to  read  it.  It  vrMl  brint;  to  your 
notice  not  only  the  accomplishment  of  a 
great  soldier  and  executive  administrator, 
but  Inspire  recognition  of  the  abilities  he 
brings  to  the  task  with  which  he  is  charged. 

That  letter  and  this  speech  made  a 
year  later  can  in  truth  be  construed 

as— 

Constituting  a  personal  report  to  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon 
Somervell,  commanding  general.  Services  of 
Supply.  United  States  Army. 

"Let   others  hall   the  rising  sun. 
I  bow  to  one  whose  work  is  done." 

Thus  spoke  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Leo  £.  Allen,  to  this  House  1 
year  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  another  speech 
made  by  General  Somervell  only  last 
week.  It  tells  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished so  far  in  this  war,  why  we  are 
doing  them  and  that  we  are  doing  them 
all  in  the  old  American  tradition  and  the 
truly  American  way.  It  was  the  expres- 
sion of  a  truiy  great  soldier,  a  great  ad- 
ministrator, a  great  executive,  and  a 
great  American. 

BT  LT.  GEM.  BRXHON  SOMZBTXU.,  UMTrXD 
kTIS  A*MT.  COKMAMDINC  CXmXAI.  ARMT 
TOICBS.  WMFOaX  UILTTARr  AND  CIVH.- 
lAJt  PBSONMSL.  rO«T  BEL  VOIR.  VA..  ON  UASCH 
•  .    1»4« 

This  anniversary  of  tbe  founding  of  Army 
Service  Forces,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  proper 
moment  for  self-appraisal.  It  la  the  moment 
to  inventory  our  successes  and  our  failures. 
to  look  tmekffTd  and  look  forward,  to  re- 
wwBWliw  our  methods,  and  to  ask  ourselves 
pertinent  questions. 

Bow  have  we  done? 

Bow  40  we  stand? 

What  does  the  future  hold? 

What  can  each  of  us  in  Army  Service  Forces 
do  and  what  can  each  Individual  American 
do  to  hasten  peaeo  and  assure  victory?  Is 
tbe  purpose  for  which  we  are  spending  so 
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of  quick  and  final  victory.  Only  through 
unity  of  action  and  mutual  determination 
will  we  win. 

Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  the  happy  thought 
that  the  war  Is  won.  Bitter  fighting  lies 
ahead.  We  have  only  dented  the  rim  of 
Hitler's  fortress  and  touched  the  outsklrta 
of  Tojo'fi  empire.  We  haven't  licked  them  yet. 
We  dare  not  slacken  our  efforts.  Rather  we 
must  redouble  them.  Victory  Is  never  cheaply 
bought. 

Even  victory  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
What  Is  that  end?  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
Why  do  we  bury  our  sons  and  brothers  in 
lonely  graves  far  from  home?  For  post-war 
wages  or  post-war  profits?  For  bigger  a-d 
better  business?  For  softer  comforts,  new 
Ice  boxes,  radios,  cars?  Tou  know  the  an- 
swer Our  men  are  dying  to  preserve  a  way 
of  life.  The  little  luxuries  are  only  byprod- 
ucts. We  are  fighting  for  liberty,  the  most 
expensive  luxury  known  to  man. 

We  fight  for  simple  things;  for  the  little 
things  that  are  all-important.  We  fight  for 
the  right  to  lock  our  house  doors  and  be  sure 
that  no  bully  with  official  sanction  will  break 
the  lock. 

We  fl<jht  for  town  meetings,  for  the  soap- 
box in  the  public  square,  for  the  high-school 
debating  team,  for  open  doors  to  cathedral 
and  cliurch  and  synagogue. 
,  We  fight  for  schools  built  on  a  founda- 
vlon  of  books,  not  bayonets. 

We  fight  for  the  country  editor  and  for  the 
metropolitan  diily  and  fcr  the  editor's  rif^lit 
to  say  the  wrong  thing  if  he  thinks  It's  right. 

We  fight  for  the  right  to  organize  for  any 
decent  purpose;  for  labor;  for  employers; 
for  the  Grange  and  the  Legion  and  the  ladies' 
literary  club,  and  for  lodge  meetings  in  full 
regalia  on  Tuesday  nights. 

We  fight  for  our  candidate  for  sheriff  and 
for  the  other  fellow's  candidate:  and  for  the 
right  to  be  sorry  we  elected  him  and  to  say  so. 

We  fight  fcr  free  radio,  for  the  right  to 
listen  to  what  we  want  and  to  turn  off  what 
we  don't  want. 

We  fight  for  the  right  to  work  at  Jobs  of 
oxir  own  choosing;  to  read  the  books  we  want 
to  read;  to  listen  to  music  that  pleases  us, 
without  regard  to  the  race  or  nationality  of 
the  composer 

We  fight  for  the  high  privilege  of  throwing 
pop  bottles  at  the  umpire. 

For  these  things  we  fight. 

These  rights,  these  privileges,  these  tradl- 
tions  are  precious  enough  to  fight  for,  pre- 
cious enough  to  die  for.  They  are  not  easily 
won.  They  cannot  be  acquired  by  hzlt 
msnsures  or  on  half  time.  Dollars  will  not 
buy  them.  They  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out sacrifice. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Tom  Palne's  words 
are  as  true  now  as  they  were  that  snowy 
night  beside  the  Delaware.  Paine  wrote 
them  on  a  drumhead  with  a  stub  of  pencU. 
Let  us  write  them  in  our  hearts  Indelibly. 

I  quote:  "These  are  the  times  that  try 
men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the 
sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink 
from  the  service  of  their  country;  but  he 
that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and 
thanks  of  naan  and  woman.  Tjrranny.  like 
hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us.  that  the  harder 
the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph." 

Thtis  spoke  Tom  Paine.  His  words  will 
give  us  consolation  in  our  sorrow,  strength 
to  combat  our  weariness,  courage  to  face 
each  new.  hard  day  till  peace  comes  back 
to  the  world. 

To  my  troops,  to  the  generals  and  tha 
captains,  the  sergeants  and  the  privates, 
and  to  all  our  civilian  workers  I  say,  "Well 
done."  In  the  year  ahead  we  will  strive 
for  greater  accomplishment.  We  can't  win 
the  war  on  the  assembly  line  or  the  supply 
line,  but  we  can  lose  It  there.  The  men  who 
will  win  this  war  are  the  fighting  men.  In  the 
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air  and  In  the  mud.  These  are  the  men  we 
serve.  They  will  trtumph  in  the  end.  It  is 
our  sacred  duty  and  our  high  prlvUege  to 
serve  them.  No  matter  whst  we  give,  no 
matter  how  we  labor,  we  cannot  approach 
their  sacrifice.  Their  valor  is  a  blazing 
torch  to  light  our  way. 


Again  the  Jews  Are  Victims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March  29, 
1944: 

AGAIN  THE  jrWS  AH*.  VICTIMS 

Two  more  blows  have  befallen  Jews  of  the 
Old  World.  One  is  delivered  by  Hitler,  as 
usual.  The  other  is  internal.  Both  make 
the  problem  of  rescue  more  dlfllcult. 

In  Palestine  a  Jewish  terrorist  group  has 
resorted  to  dynamite  and  murder  against 
British  police.  This  Invites  British  repres- 
sive measures.  It  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  who  argue  that  increased  refugee  im- 
migration would  Jeopardize  Palestinian  or- 
der and  security.  And  in  other  countries 
this  unfortunate  incident  will  be  used  to 
feed  anti-Semitism. 

We  trust  no  reader  of  this  newspap)er  is  so 
uninformed  or  so  unfair  as  to  blame  the 
Jewish  community  cf  Palestine  for  the  crimes 
of  that  very  small  gang.  The  Jewish  agency 
and  representative  organizations  were  the 
first  to  condemn  this  terror.  Few,  if  any, 
people  in  the  world  can  match  the  record 
of  the  Jews  in  refraining  from  civu  violence 
regardless  of  provocation. 

The  other  blow  falls  in  Hungary.  There 
the  new  Hitler  puppet  regime  is  extending 
to  the  occupied  country  the  anti-Jewish  laws 
and  lawlessness  which  are  the  mark  of  Nazi 
barbarism.  Persecution  was  bad  enough  un- 
der other  Budapest  Cabinets.  It  will  be 
much  worse  under  the  Gestapo.  Similar  sit- 
uations exist  in  Rumania,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  Bulgaria,  other  "allies"  of  Hitler  In 
process  of  occupation. 

The  magnitude  of  this  calamity  is  meas- 
ured by  the  large  number  of  native  Jews 
and  refugees  from  Germany  now  in  Hun- 
gary. Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  Hitherto  it 
was  possible  to  get  refugees  out  of  those 
countries.  For  that  purpose  President  Roose- 
velt 2  months  ago  appointed  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  State,  and  Treasury  as  a  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  along  lines  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  In 
unanimously  approving  the  Gillette-Taft- 
Baldvin-Rogers  resolution. 

An  estimated  2.000,000  or  more  Jews 
have  been  wiped  out  by  Hitler.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  three  to  four  millions  remaining,  and 
to  provide  temporary  havens  for  Lhem  in 
neutral  and  nearby  Allied  territories  foi  the 
duration. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
to  the  War  Refugee  Board,  which  was  named 
only  after  years  of  unpardonable  delay,  that 
with  these  Balkan  developments  every  day 
counts  now.  Unfortunately,  the  British 
Govemment  has  been  none  too  coopera- 
tive, either  In  the  general  problem  or  spe- 
cifically in  providing  more  refugee  facilities 


In  Palestine.    Its  white-paper  barrier  should 
be  lifted. 

This  humanitarian  issue  of  relief  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  entirely  different 
political  dispute  over  Zionism  and  creation 
of  a  Jewish  stste.  To  save  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  singled  out  for  Nazi  torture, 
starvation,  and  death— of  which  the  large 
number  are  Jews — is  not  a  matter  of  religious 
sect  or  creed,  of  political  party  or  policy. 
It  Is  common  decency. 


Why  Bomb  Germany? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  of  March  18, 
1944: 

WHY  BOMB  GXEMANT? 

A  group  of  nationally  known  clergymen 
and  writers  has  issued  a  protest  against 
Allied  obliteration  bombing  of  German  cities. 
Their  statement  points  out  that  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  helpless  and  innocent  people 
are  being  subjected  to  agonizing  forms  of 
death  and  injury  comparable  to  the  worst 
tortures  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Issuing  a  call  for  repentance,  and  urging 
Christian  people  to  examine  their  participa- 
tion in  this  carnival  of  death,  the  protest 
asserts  that  nothing  less  than  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  the  bombings  are  shortening  the 
war  should  permit  the  use  of  these  dreadful 
expedients. 

The  concern  of  these  obviously  sincere  and 
humane  people  for  the  innocent  victims  of 
bombings  will  be  understood  and  shared  by 
most  of  us.  It  is  the  same  concern  that  we 
felt  for  the  victims  of  the  unprovoked  Nazi 
raids  on  Warsaw  and  Rotterdam  and  London, 
and  fcH*  the  panic-stricken  refugees  who  fell 
before  the  Nazi  fiyers"  machine  guns  along 
French  and  Belgian  roads  in  the  summer  of 
1940. 

Perhaps  some  Germans  also  felt  sympathy 
for  those  victims.  But  they  dared  not  protest 
in  Hitler's  Germany.  So  now  they,  along 
with  their  countrymen  who  applauded  the 
blitzkrieg  of  defenseless  cities,  jnust  reap  the 
whirlwind  loosed  by  the  man  vmom  Germany 
raised  to  power  and  almost  to  deity. 

The  bombing  of  cities  is  Hitler's  creation, 
copied  from  Mussolini,  rehearsed  in  Spain, 
perfected  against  Polish  and  Dutch  cities,  and 
halted  by  the  English.  And  to  say  that  the 
Nazis  did  not  "obliterate"  London  because  of 
any  humanitarian  motive  is  to  be  naive. 

The  protest  quoted  above  obliquely  ques- 
tions "the  absolute  certainty"  tha'  Allied 
bombings  of  Germany  are  shortening  the 
war.  This  raises  the  disturbing  question:  If 
the  protesters  doubt  the  absolute  certainty, 
then  why  do  they  think  these  missions  are 
continuing?  Do  they  suspect  that  our 
bomber  crews  delight  In  the  thought  that 
they  bring  death  and  Injury  to  civilians,  or 
that  the  Allied  Command  has  lost  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  in  equipment  simply  to 
spread  terror? 

The  protest  also  stresses  the  fact  that  18 
months  of  mass  bombings  have  not  broken 
civilian  morale.  Such  a  consideration  is 
wishful  thinking.  The  bombing  of  Germany 
Is  a  military  campaign,  aimed  at  the  sotirces 


of  supply  snd  transportation,  and  at  the  vital 
nerve  centers  of  enemy  planning  and  au- 
thority. 

If  bombs  had  paralyzed  German  production 
and  daily  life  by  now,  this  costly  csmpaign 
would  be  halted.  Tbey  haven't,  so  the  bomb- 
ings continue. 

Let  anyone  who  thinks  this  war  can  be 
won  by  confining  air  action  to  front  hnes 
take  a  look  at  the  stalemate  in  Italy?  And 
let  him  try  to  count  the  American  dead  on 
the  road  to  Berlin  If  Germany's  ports  and 
railroads  snd  factories  remained  untouched! 


Payinf  for  Past  Follies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  today.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  war,  paying  dearly  for  the 
past  follies  of  foolisn  politicians,  selfish 
bureaucrats,  and  Irresponsible,  ill-ad- 
vised theorists  as  well  as  would-be  auto- 
crats, who  were  determined  to  make 
America  over  in  order  that  they  might 
have  jobs  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  at 
the  expense  of  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers. 

The  hardships  and  the  privations 
which  the  American  people  are  today  un- 
dergoing; the  vast  confusion,  maladmin- 
istration, and  the  disruption  of  American 
lives  caused  by  point  pricing,  food  scarci- 
ties, and  black  markets — all  these  are  the 
result  not  of  a  sudden  emergency  arising 
like  some  tornado  over  the  land,  but  of 
10  years  of  unwise  political  experimenta- 
tion with  the  American  economy. 

In  their  hejrday,  the  Tugwells,  and  the 
Wallaces,  and  the  Hopkinses,  and  the 
Corcorans,  and  the  Cohens,  and  the  Eze- 
klels,  and  a  score  and  more  of  other  glee- 
ful experimenters  and  planned-economy 
politicians,  were  going  strong  on  their 
theory  and  practice  of  killing  little  pigs, 
wantonly  slaughtering  brood  sows;  plow- 
ing under  cotton:  paying  farmers  not  to 
plant,  and  penalizing  farmers  for  plant- 
ing. 

Back  In  those  days,  any  citizen,  farm- 
er or  otherwise,  who  attempted  to  point 
out  that  farm  machinery  had  to  bs  kept 
up,  that  farm  land  had  to  be  worked  for 
crops  instead  of  being  left  to  produce 
only  weeds,  that  if  men  could  not  farm 
as  a  way  of  life  they  would  leave  the  land 
and  go  to  the  factory,  such  worr:ed 
Americans  were  contemptuously  charac- 
teriz^sd  as  Tories,  and  Economic  Royalists, 
and  Copperheads,  and  worse. 

Today,  as  the  people  are  paying  a  ter- 
rific price  in  privations  for  these  political 
and  economic  follies  of  the  last  decade, 
the  Tugwells  and  the  Wallaces,  and  the 
Hopkinses  and  the  Corcorans,  and  the 
Cohens,  and  the  Ezekiels  are  keeping 
pretty  mum  about  those  days  when  they 
slaughtered  little  pigs  by  the  millions. 
and  wantonly  destroyed  the  brood  sows 
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by  countless  thousands,  and  plowed  un- 
cer  the  cotton  and  the  com.  They  have 
come  forward — one  or  two  of  ihem,  at 
least — with  new  world  panaceas  which 
tlnn«>"H  of  the  American  farmer  an' 
enormous  production  with  which  these 
power-hungry  politicians  now  pretend 
they  will  try  to  feed  the  world.  But  just 
remember  that  every  time  anyone  has  to 
stand  In  line  at  the  ration  board,  and  use 
scarce  gasoline  and  scarcer  tires  to  go 
back  a^ain  and  again,  and  every  time 
anyone  has  to  deny  themselves  some  item 
of  food  or  clothing  to  which  they  have 
normally  been  accustomed — just  re- 
member that  they  are  paying  the  price 
which  a  good  many  of  us  warned  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  In  those  days  of 
wanton  destruction  of  animals  and  vege- 
taUe  crops.  The  people  are  today  pay- 
ing the  penalty  for  the  foolishness  and 
the  political  aberrations,  and  the  bu- 
reaucratic arrogance  and  insolence  of  a 
decade  of  New  Deal  experimentation  and 
disruption  of  the  American  economy  by 
Wallaces,  and  the  Tugwells,  and  the 
Hopkinses,  and  the  Corcorans,  and  the 
Cohens,  and  the  Fzskiels. 

The  American  farmer  has  not  had  an 
ea^  way  of  life  in  America .  He  has  had. 
however,  the  best  way  of  life  of  any 
farmer  in  the  world,  hard  as  it  has  been. 
He  has  had  many  long,  lean  years,  and 
those  who  now  pomt  to  the  fact  that 
farm  income  has  risen  to  a  high  level, 
look  only  at  the  momentary  returns: 
they  are  not  thinking  anything  about  the 
long  lean  years  that  stretch  behind  the 
American  farmer;  nor  are  they  thinking 
much  about  the  long,  lean  years  which 
nuiy  stretch  ahead  after  this  war  is  over. 

All  the  American  farmer  has  ever 
asked  at  the  hands  of  his  Nation  has 
been  a  chance  to  be  independent:  to  run 
his  farm  within  reasonable  limits  as  he 
saw  fit:  to  produce  under  conditions 
where  he  had  a  fair  chance  to  produce 
at  a  reasonable  cost  and  sell  at  a  reason- 
able profit.  The  American  farmer  is  the 
most  solid,  independent,  and  sound- 
minded  citisen  in  the  Umted  States.  He, 
least  of  ail  the  citiaens  of  this  coimtry, 
wanted  to  be  a  ward  of  the  Oovernment. 
He  wanted  to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and 
make  his  own  way  by  his  own  efforts, 
asking  nothing  more  than  parity  of  op- 
^"^"^ portunity  and  parity  of  price. 

Of  course.  American  farmers  could  not 
endure  as  a  permanent  proposition  a 
condition  in  which  the  prices  of  every- 
thing they  had  to  buy  were  rising  while 
the  prices  of  everything  they  had  to  sell 
were  falling.  No  other  businessman,  no 
other  industrialist,  could  endiure  and  sur- 
vive such  conditions  as  those. 

The  farmer  was  perfectly  willing  to 
cooperate,  and  did  cooperate,  in  soil 
conservation  and  flood  control,  and  In 
erosion  prevention.  Those  were  and  al- 
wajrs  will  he  proper  governmental  func- 
tions. The  trouble  in  the  last  10  years — 
the  folly  for  which  all  the  folks  are  now 
paying  in  point  stamps,  and  ration 
stamps,  in  high  prices  and  black  mar- 
kets—is not  the  price  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  flood  control,  and  erosion  pre- 
vention. It  is  the  price  of  the  grievous 
mistakes,  the  deceptions,  the  miscalcula- 
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<ither  in  the  world: 
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bunch  of  plotting 

revolutionists,  and 

undertook  to  make 

smd  the  American 

jam  him  into  a 

which  the  Bill  of 

an  empty  phrase, 

an  outworn  form, 

to  fight  back  and 

with  his  business 

irresponsible  bu- 


reaucrats such  as  the  fellow  who  advised 
the  farmers  to  take  the  shoes  off  their 
horses  at  night  to  save  metal,  cease. 

We  are  asking  the  American  farmer 
today  to  help  win  the  war,  and  to  help 
save  the  peace  by  producing  more  and 
more  and  ever  more  goods  and  fibers. 
The  American  farmer  will  not  fail  his 
country  if  he  is  given  half  a  chance, 
and  anything  like  a  fair  deal,  while  he 
sweats  and  toils  to  serve  his  fellow  men. 
But  the  American  farmer  will  never  con- 
sent to  be  a  peasant  farmer;  to  be  a  serf 
tied  to  the  land;  to  be  regimented  for 
years  after  the  war;  to  b:  made  the  tool 
and  pawn  of  politicians  plotting  for 
places  of  power  in  world  politics,  as  they 
plotted  for  places  of  power  in  American 
politics. 

The  American  farmer  will  never  con- 
sent to  these  Nev.-  Deal  schemers  using 
the  American  economy — and  wrecking 
the  American  economy — in  their  post- 
war world  plots  for  somf  kind  of  an 
American  socializ'^d  imperialism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  the  students 
of  affairs  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  farmers  are 
turning  back  to  the  Republican  Party 
to  rescue  Uiis  Nation  from  a  clique,  the 
members  of  which  are  more  concerned 
with  exploiting  world  affairs  for  their 
own  purposes  than  In  conducting  our 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 

It  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment  that  it 
has  been  four  score  years  ago  that  Abra- 
ham Liitcoln  stood  on  that  crude  plat- 
form at  Gettysburg  and,  out  of  the 
wealth  of  his  wisdom  as  a  man  of  the 
soil,  said: 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation. 
conceived  In  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  clvU  war; 
testing  whether  that  Nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure.   •    •     • 

That  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perlfih  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  80  years  from  that  dis- 
tant scene  among  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  are  again  engaged  in  a  great 
war — a  great  world  war — to  determine 
whethei  this  Nation  can  continue  to  en- 
dure under  God,  whether  it  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  after  this  war,  and 
whether  it  shall  be  perpetuated  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Bombing  Raid  Over  the  Continent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANRELD 

or  raw  jBtsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBi 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  CANPIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  Sgt.  W. 
Ix  White,  Jr.,  of  181  Madison  Avenue, 


Clifton,  N.  J.,  in  my  district.  Is  a  freckle- 
faced  tail  gunner  on  a  Martin  bomber 
B-26,  commonly  described  as  a  Maraud- 
er, in  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Bombing  Group,  Four  Hundred  and 
Fifty-fifth  Bombing  Squadron,  some- 
where in  England. 

Today  I  present  a  portion  of  a  letter 
Sergeant  White  recently  sent  his  father, 
W.  L.  White,  Sr.,  describing  one  of  his 
experiences  In  a  bombing  raid  over  the 
continent.  It  is  as  exciting  as  It  is  in- 
spirational. 

I  am  indebted  to  Ed  Reardon,  popular 
columnist  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  for  bringing  this  letter  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  present  copy  of  a  let- 
ter Sergeant  White  wrote  the  father  of 
one  of  his  comrades,  a  22-year-old  Kan- 
sas farm  boy,  "Just  another  top  gunner," 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  a  mission  over 
Prance. 

The  letter  follows: 

Then  the  flak  really  began,  and  the 
freckled-face  gunner  didn't  like  flak — and 
a  guy  can't  fight  back  at  the  stuff — and  he 
felt  that  ugly,  shivering  sensation  start  in 
the  backs  of  his  legs  and  end  up  in  the  pit 
of  his  stomach.  He  rocked  from  side  to  side 
in  his  tiny  compartment,  taking  the  bounce 
with  his  shoulders  as  the  plane  convulsed 
in  violent  evasFve  action. 

The  flak  burst  close  in  the  formation,  black 
and  businesslike,  and  It  "har-oomphed"  like 
an  old  man  coughing  In  his  sleep  The 
gunner  huddled  within  heavy  flying  clothes 
and  flak  suit,  rolled  back  and  forth  and 
warily  watched  the  skies.  He  watched  the 
large  formation,  behind,  plowing  doggedly 
through  the  black  cloud  residue  of  anti- 
aircraft explosives;  fresh  bursts  appeared  in 
the  cloud  like  thrown-up  handlula  of  Smith 
Bros,  cough  drops,  and  around  his  own 
ship  the  freckled  taU  gunner  saw  and  heard 
the  flak  viciously  punching  at  the  weaving, 
feinting  medium  bombers. 

FlnaUy  the  formation  banked  into  its  final 
nin  while  the  bellies  of  all  the  ships  yawned 
in  unison  as  the  bomb  bay  doors  opened. 
Now  the  evasive  action  ceased;  now  the  pilot's 
nerves  must  be  of  steel  as  be  holds  a  steady 
coiiTse  for  the  bombing  run.  Cold  turkey 
for  flak,  thought  the  gunner,  and  the  fiak 
did  seem  to  Increase — close  and  tense.  Every 
few  seconds  the  plane  shuddered  and  rocked 
a  little  as  flak  concussions  and  fragments 
hit  home.  Noise  and  vibration  increased  be- 
cause of  the  open  bomb  bay  doors.  Follow- 
ing a  sharp  lurch  and  a  distinct  "splat",  some- 
one rather  gayly  yelled  over  the  intercom — 
"Anyone  see  any  daylight  showing  through?" 
The  bombardier's  voice  came  through, 
strangely  clear  despite  the  rasping  interfer- 
ence in  earphones,  "Hold  It  steady,  skipper, 
yeah.  Right  about  like  that — 'good* — oops — 
Just  a  hair  to  the  right — one  skinny  blond 
hair  to  the  right — that's  it!"  A  short  pause, 
then,  "O.  K.  boys,  there  they  go."  Bomlw 
away  I 

Some  of  the  noise  diminished  as  the  bomb 
bay  doors  closed,  then  it  hit;  the  plane 
grunted  with  the  Impact.  "Easy  boys,"  came 
the  pilot's  reassuring  voice,  "right  engine.  I 
don't  know  how  badly,  but  bad,  I  think  I  I'm 
going  to  feather  the  propeller — hold  every- 
thing!" 

The  taU  gunner  saw  smoke  pouring  past 
his  left  window.  It  trailed  stnUght  back  In 
a  slightly  wavy  ribbon.  He  thought  it  looked 
nice — sort  of  graceful,  fluid-like.  He  watched 
the  bombs  tunable  out  of  the  planes  In  the 
rear  formations.  He  remembered  it  was  Sun- 
day and  thought  that  a  lot  of  Simday  dishes 
were  going  to  be  broken  that  day.    And  then 
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he  noticed  that  his  ship  was  dropping  away 
from  formation,  and  be  began  to  get  scared 
for  the  first  time. 

The  Spitfires  hovering  around  overhead, 
and  behind  saw  it  drop  back  too,  and  about 
six  came  in  close  to  escort  the  straggler. 
Like  swallows,  thought  the  tall  gunner, 
lovely,  lovely  swallows  flitting  and  gliding  In 
and  out.  Slowly,  but  very  positively,  they 
were  dropping  back  and  losing  altitude.  The 
ship  was  beginning  to  vibrate,  causing  ty  great 
many  little  noises  that  combined  to  make 
anonymous  roar — ammunition  in  the  tinny 
racks  rattled  loudly,  loose  parts  on  the  ma- 
chine-guns and  windows  rattled,  too,  as  did 
tool  boxes  and  other  unfastened  articles. 

When  the  top  turret  gunner's  voice  sud- 
denly screamed  in  the  tall  gunner's  ear- 
phones, nothing  was  distinguished  except, 
"fighters"  and  "two  o'clock."  The  freckled 
tail  gunner's  pinched  face  peered  out  of  his 
left  window  and  his  hands  tightened  on  the 
machine  gun  grips.  The  fighter,  as  It  went 
past  was  just  a  streak,  and  the  gunner's  fin- 
gers tightened  on  the  triggers  partly  through 
instinct  and  partly  from  surprise.  He  saw 
his  tracers  sink  Into  the  Pocke-Wulf  across 
the  nose  and  ring.  Two  Spitfires  fiashed  by 
on  the  fighter's  taU;  all  three  planes  were 
so  close  and  the  Interval  so  constant  that 
they  looked  tied  together. 

A  short  while  later  the  two  Spitfires  spl- 
raled  lazily  up  again,  looking  like  indignant 
hens  who  had  Just  chased  an  enemy  cut  of 
their  chicken  house.  The  English  Channel 
was  now  in  sight. 

The  tall  gunner  wondered.  In  a  detached 
sort  of  way,  If  the  water  In  the  Channel  was 
very  cold  that  day.  A  detached  sort  of  way 
until  the  Increased  vibration  and  noise  made 
him  realize  again  their  position.  But  It  was 
strange  how  he  thought  of  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing leaves  In  the  fall — back  in  Jersey;  and 
how,  when  he  was  a  kid  In  granunar  school, 
he  used  to  walk  up  his  street  on  Saturday 
momlngs  and  smell  that  smoke  and  see  the 
misty  air  and  the  near-naked  trees  through 
the  mist.  He  used  to  say  the  trees  were 
stripped  down  to  their  shorts  about  then. 

The  smoke  past  his  left  window  was  heavier 
and  it  poured  back  with  more  body  to  It 
because  of  the  lower,  warmer  altitude.  He 
heard  the  left  engine  cough  once — not  ex- 
actly a  cough,  but  rather  a  faint  clearing  of 
its  throat,  but  that  was  bad  enough.  And 
elm  trees  like  tall,  graceful,  haughty  women — 
selfish,  too,  for  aren't  they  the  last  to  grow 
leaves  in  the  spring  and  the  first  to  lose 
them  In  the  fall?  Funny,  trees  have  person- 
alities. 

The  vibration  had  now  Increased  so  that  it 
shook  the  tall  gunner.  His  face  was  white  and 
scared  and  pinched,  and  his  freckles  stood  out 
like  warts.  Why  these  thoughts  racing 
through  his  mind? — pictures.  A  desire  to  eat 
grapes,  those  big  purple  ones;  should  have 
sketched  that  old  fellow  In  London;  and  read- 
ing Dickens  when  he  was  a  kid  and  feeling  the 
tears  weU  up  In  his  eyes  over  Little  Dorrlt 
and  Oliver  Twist.  And  the  time  he  found 
himself  caught  on  a  ledge  In  the  Paterson 
mountains.  Just  couldn't  reach  that  hand- 
hold and  couldn't  retreat — and  would  God 
forgive  a  foolish  11-year-old  if  he  fell  and 
killed  himself? 

The  Channel  was  cold-looking  down  below. 
Ttiey  were  all  alone  except  for  the  few  Spits 
that  hung  around,  ever  watchful,  yet  helpless 
to  help.  They  held  altitude  well,  but  al- 
ways they  were  dropping  steadily. 

The  smoke  no  longer  poured  past  the  left 
window,  but  the  vibration  was  worse.  The 
plane  now  bvmiped  and  stumbled  along — 
and  a  prayer  was  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
sUent  crew.  All  waited  for  the  pilot's  order 
for  ditching  In  the  Channel. 

When  the  taU  gunner  first  began  to  sing 
he  startled  himself  by  hearing  his  own  voice 


in  his  earphones.  He  saw  that  his  knee  had 
been  pressing  the  interphone  switch,  but 
someone  else  t>egan  to  hum  the  eaioe  tune. 
So  the  tall  gunner  pressed  his  intercommuni- 
cation switch  and  sang  the  words  slowly  and 
quietly  at  first  and  then  increasing  In  vol- 
ume: 

"Onward  Christian  soldiers. 
Marching  as  to  war." 

Two  other  voices  started  to  hum  and  grad- 
ually stumbled  into  the  almost  forgotten 
words — 

"With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before." 

The  vibration  seemed  to  gather  a  certain 
rhythm;  the  rattle  of  ammunition  racks  be- 
came a  tintinnabulation.  The  rest  of  the 
crew  Joined  in,  slowly,  hesitantly  at  first,  then 
full  strength — 

"Christ  the  Royal  Master 
Heads  against  the  foe." 

All  the  voices  rose,  strangely  clear — 
strangely  beautiful — and  the  usual  Inter- 
ference and  crackling  over  the  wires  was  ab- 
sent. The  noise  of  the  ship  S3mchronlced 
with  the  voices,  combined  to  make  a  ma- 
jestic symphony. 

"Forward  into  battle 
See  His  banners  go." 

The  interphone  switch  was  now  in  the 
gtmner's  hand.  His  whole  body  grew,  swelled 
in  strength.  Tears  ran  down  his  pinched, 
freckled  face,  but  he  was  grinning  a  huge 
victorious  grin — and  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  into  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

Their  ship  was  a  great  roaring  tabernacle 
racing  onward  and  downward.  The  vibration 
and  engine  thunder  was  the  greatest  organ 
pealing  a  mighty  anthem: 

"Onward  Christian  soldiers 
Marching  on  to  war. 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Going  on  before." 
The  pilot's  voice,  usually  quiet  and  clear, 
broke  Into  the  silence  that  followed.    "Eng- 
land, right  below  us,  kids.     •     •     •    we're 
in     •     •     •"A  small  silence  then.  "O.  K., 
let's  have  the  second  verse."  and  he  started: 

'TJke  a  mighty  army 
Moves  the  Church  of  God!" 


Americans  Resent  De  Valera's  Refusal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  the  American  people  are  very 
much  upset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Eire 
Government  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
our  Government  to  remove  the  German 
and  Japanese  diplomatic  representatives 
for  the  safety  of  our  armed  forces. 

Typical  of  the  way  the  American  people 
feel  about  this  matter,  I  am  submitting 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  of  March  17,  1944, 
entitled  "Hard-Headed  De  Valera": 

HAXD- HEADED  DE  VAIfKA 

The  things  which  the  United  States  has  at 
stake  In  this  war  are  so  important  that  this 
Nation,  for  the  present  and  the  future,  can 
no  longer  regard  as  its  friends  those  nations 
which  give  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies. 
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Ib  ripTT  to  Clre.  the  tndltlonAl  Irl«h  quar- 
rel with  th«  BritUh.  In  which  Irlah  per- 
BisMncT  won  Urst  the  Indulgence  and  later 
the  aetlTe  aid  of  thla  country.  U  now  of  sec- 
•odary  Importanoe.  The  Blre  Oovemment 
boUU  to  tta  distrust,  even  lu  actual  ennxlty, 
toward  *he  Ooremment  of  London,  but  now 
tt  Is  the  safety  of  American  troops  which  Is 
endangered  by  De  Vatora's  stubbornness.  The 
Blre  Oovemment  has  been  duly  notified  of 
the  drcutnstance.  If  It  now  persists  In  the 
sort  of  neutrality  which  permits  lU  territory 
to  be  used  as  a  spy  post  by  the  Oennans  and 
Japanese  It  will  have  forfeited  ixot  only  the 
sympathy  but  the  possibility  of  future  sup- 
port of  Its  aspirations. 

Tbe  HI  Mini  situation  Is  obvloualy  insup- 
portable. In  the  British  Isles  the  United 
States  has  mustered,  and  continues  to  mus- 
ter, great  forces  for  the  forthcoming  Invasion 
of  Hitler's  Europe.  Military  security  demands 
that  the  fringes  of  the  camp  be  cleared  of 
spies.  In  the  capital  of  neutral  Eire  the 
C^erman  and  Japanese  legations,  carrying  far 
larger  staffs  than  the  nominal  importance  of 
the  poets  would  Justify,  remain  open  for 
bxisiness.  Since  Eire  is  cut  off  from  com- 
merce with  Axis  territories  and  since  there 
are  few,  if  any.  Axis  nationals  resident  there, 
the  business  of  these  legations  can  be  noth- 
ing other  than  spying  uix)n  the  Allied  forces 
In  iBcland  and  North  Ireland.  Eire  permits 
thCM  legations  to  continue  and  allows  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  attaches  to  move  at 
will  about  the  country  where,  almost  with 
the  naked  eye,  a  spy  can  overlook  the  camps 
of  our  Army  and  make  a  record  of  military 
and  ship  movements.  This  sort  of  neutralliy 
la  not  the  sort  that  this  country  has  a  right 
to  expect  from  a  nation  and  a  people  which 
have  received  so  much  aid  as  well  as  sym- 
pathy from  otir  Oovemment  and  our  people. 

The  southern  Irish  are  still  fighting  Crom- 
well, who  has  been  dead  nearly  300  years. 
They  are  still  fighting  tbe  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  the  last  of  whom  passed  to  his  re- 
ward even  earlier.  They  are  still  tilting  at 
the  windmills  of  British  imperialism,  which 
for  centuries  has  refrained  from  wiping  out 
the  siuu-llng  obstruction  in  Ireland  and  which 
at  last  gave  the  Irish  the  Independence  they 
confused  with  freedom.  But  what  Is  of  more 
Importance  right  now  is  that  actually,  if  not 
ostensibly,  covertly  if  not  c^)enly.  they  are 
fighting  America  and  Americans. 

Eire  has  played  a  paradoxical  role  in  this 
war.  Its  neutrality  has  been  possible  only 
because  first  the  British  and  then  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  Americans  have  guarded  it.  Eire's 
poeitlon  forced  the  British  and  Americans  to 
divert  a  great  force  to  Northern  Ireland  where 
it  must  be  maintained  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
defend  Eire  ahould  Hitler  Invade  that  coun- 
try. Eire's  gratitude  for  all  these  services, 
for  the  century-old  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  the  American  people, 
has  consisted  of  making  it  as  difBcult  as 
possible  for  these  protective  measxires  to  be 
maintained.  Now  it  has  come  to  the  fact 
that  Eire's  position  has  opened  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  Allied  invasion  of  Europe  and 
to  the  safety  of  the  American  troops  moved 
up  to  participate  in  that  invasion. 

There  are  abundant  proofs  that  every  ad- 
Tan  tage  has  been  taken  by  the  Germans  and 
Japs  of  the  espionage  facilities  afforded  by 
Eiree-neutrality.  American  troops  have  re- 
ported that  even  in  Northern  Ireland,  where 
Irish  traitors  are  plentiful  and  where  op- 
eratives of  the  ostensibly  outlawed  Irish 
Republic  Army  filter  across  the  border  from 
Eire  in  large  numbers,  there  have  been  in- 
numerable evidences  of  contact  between 
spies  ashore  and  German  submarines  and 
aircraft.  Beacons  maintained  by  Eire  along 
the  Iriah  Channel  enabled  the  1^1  raiders 
to  get  their  bearings  and  easily  locate  tar- 
gets, such  as  Coventry.  Liverpool,  and  Bel- 
fast. The  point  may  be  well  made  that  Eire's 
neutrality  has  served  only  the  Germans  and 
to  »  lesser  extent  tbe  Japs.  This  is  the  sort 
of  treatment  Sire  offers  lu  friends.  > 


com  nand. 
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Tbe  demand  going  fron 
Eire's  spy  holes  be  closefl 
General  Elsenhower,  who 
billty  for  the  Allied  invas 
for  the  preservation  of  the 
lean  troops  under  bis 
leal  and  reasonable  deman(  i 
treme  measures  to  support 
fled.     Mr.   De   Valera   anc 
should  take  notice  that 
against    "invasion"    of 
troops  cotild  not  in  logic 
feet.  Eire  Is  now 
the  American  cause  and  e 
of  American  soldiers.     If 
ending  that  condition  sh^rt 
vasion,  it  may  be  belleve< 
of  the  American  people 
extreme  measure. 

Obviotisly,  ovu- 
perlences  short  of  shootlnk 
down  of  the  lucrative  tra  ie 
enjoyed  may  perhaps  awak  m 
to    the    folly    and    venali1|y 
course  of  their 
people  as  well  as  their 
foolish  as  to  believe  that 
to  maintain  a  spy  hole 
agents  can  overlook  our 
tinue  to  keep  going  lights 
can   see   to   assault   us. 
awakening  coming.     This 
sympathetic  toward  Irish 
have  gone  almost  to  the 
mental  representations  to 
Ireland's  behalf,  and 
ment  have  in  times  past 
sure  to  the  same  end.    Vas 
in  this  country  to  suppon 
final  stages  of  the  bloodies  i 
produced   the    independer  t 
But  sympathy  and  affectiofi 
in  time.     That  time  has 
demands  action.    Either 
Jap  and  German  spies  or 
quences.    Whether  blockade 
measures  will  be  necessa  y 
Minister  De  Valera  to 
to  decide. 


Washington  that 
originated  with 
carries  the  responsi- 
on  of  Europe  and 
lives  of  tbe  Amer- 
It  Is  a  log- 
.  and  the  most  ex- 
it would  be  Justl- 
hls   Government 
p^evlotu  assurances 
by    American 
absolute.    In  ef- 
the  safety  of 
n^angering  the  Uvea 
here  is  no  way  of 
of  military  In- 
that  the  temper 
w^uld  sanction  that 


Governm(  nt 


heat  a 
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m(  ivementa 
t  ley 


wlU  try  aU  ex- 

and  the  closing 

which  Eire  has 

the  Irish  people 

of    the    present 

If  the  Irish 

Clovemment  are  so 

they  can  continue 

from  which  enemy 

and  con- 

whlch  the  enemy 

have   a   bitter 

covmtry  has  been 

ndependence.    We 

point  of  govem- 

Great  Britain  in 

of  our  Govem- 

( xerted  every  pres- 

f unds  were  raised 

De  Valera  ^n  the 

revolution  which 

status   of   Eire. 

can  be  worn  out 

irrived.     The  case 

throws  out  the 

stands  the  conse- 

or  more  extreme 

to  bring  I»rlme 

face  treali ties  is  for  him 
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REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  RESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Mart  h  29, 1944 


Mr.  MICHENER.    M 

in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  reiolutions 
by  Local  No.  252,  Inten  ational 
hood  of  Electrical  Worl  ers 
conscription  of  all  mer 
terial,  and  money  with 
from  all  and  profits  to 

This  resolution  is 
the  source  from  which 
bers  of  Congress  have 
telegrams,    resolutions 
from  labor  organization 
conscription. 

The  communication 
is  under  the  seal  of  thu 
follows: 

Local  No 

Iktexnationai. 


Broths:  hood 
ELxcran  AL 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich 
Representative  E.  C 


Dka*  8n:  This  resolution 
local   union   No.  252    (I. 
regular  meeting,  March  8, 


Speaker.  I  am 
adopted 
Brother- 
urging  total 
machines,  ma- 
natlonal  service 
none. 
uAique  because  of 
it  comes.    Mem- 
IJeen  flooded  with 
and    demands 
opposing  total 

jvhlch  I  received 
local,  and  is  as 


252. 

or 
Woaxzis. 
March  20,  1944. 


MicHX>na, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

was  adopted  by 
B.  E.  W.)   at  our 
1944: 


"Whereas  for  some  Americana  to  gain 
wealth  and  economic  advantage  in  war 
prices,  war  profits,  and  war  wages,  through 
the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  other  Americans, 
Is  not  in  keeping  witb.otir  traditions  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  powerful  enemies  of 
labor  who  are  using  the  national  emergency 
as  a  guise,  under  coyer  of  which  they  would 
strike  at  the  very  heart  of  organized  labor; 
and. 

"Whereas  the  internal  strife  which  would 
Inevitably  result  were  we  to  strike  back  at 
tbeee  same  forces  in  the  conventional  man- 
ner, would  only  hinder  the  Victory  program 
and  help  our  enemies,  and  realizing  that  to 
let  those  same  forces  continue  this  subterfuge 
could  only  lead  to  disruption  of  our  produc- 
tive processes  and  to  ultimate  chaos  and 
thereby  help  to  establish  the  very  cozMlitlons 
at  home  which  we  are  seeking  to  destroy 
abroad: 

"Therefore,  in  our  earnest  desire  to  be  free 
of  all  Internal  conflict,  to  establish  unity,  and 
to  coordinate  all  our  productive  capacities  to 
the  fullest  extent,  this  organization  urges 
total  conscription  of  all  men,  machines,  ma- 
terial, and  money  with  national  service  from 
all  and  profits  to  none." 

Wj  are  sending  you  this  resolution  because 
we  wish  to  express  ourselves  regarding  the 
manpower-shortage  problem.  We  believe  with 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  our  road  to 
victory  would  be  shortened  considerably. 
Yours  respectfully. 

C.  O.  DOCKTB. 

Recording  Secretary. 


Tke  AbsorptiTe  Capacity  of  Palestine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NKW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article: 

Thx  Assoarnvi  Capacttt  of  Palzstimi 

(By  Arthur  Lowrle.  of  American  Zionist 
Emergency  Council) 

COMPAXATIVX    XSTIMATXS 

1.  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan,  comprises 
an  area  of  10.000  square  miles.  It  Is  charac- 
terized, despite  Its  small  size,  by  great  diver- 
sity of  climate,  soils,  altitude,  and  rainfall, 
and  offers  possibilities  for  many  tsrpes  of 
agriculture  and  varied  economic  develop- 
ment. Its  population  today  is  about 
1,500,000. 

2.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Sicily  are  each  of 
approximately  the  same  size  as  Palestine. 
The  population  of  Sicily,  mountainous  and 
without  important  Industries,  is  4.000.000; 
that  of  Belgium  and  Holland  each,  over 
8,000.000.  It  is  clear  that  area  alone  does 
not  determine  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
a  country;  its  material  resources  and  the 
energy,  skill,  and  character  of  its  Inhabitants 
must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

3.  Archaeological  and  historical  evidence 
Indicates  that  Palestine,  in  Oraeco-Roman 
times,  supported  a  population  of  3.000.000  to 
4,OCO.0CO.  or  more  than  twice  the  present 
total.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with 
the  aid  of  modem  technology  that  figure 
will  not  only  be  reached  once  more  but  con- 
siderably exceeded. 

ACKICTTLTTnUL    POSStBIUmS 

4.  Increase  in  the  agricultural  population 
depends  on  an  extension  of  Irrigation.  The 
present   Irrigated  area  of  Paleatine   can   be 
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increased  at  least  10  times.  This  Is  the  con- 
cliuion  reached  a  decade  ago  by  2  American 
experts  (Professor  Strahorn  and  Dr.  F.  Julius 
Fobs)  who  confirmed  an  earlier  study  by  the 
late  Dr.  Blwoud  Mead,  former  United  States 
Cimmirsioner  of  Reclamation.  At  present 
less  than  100.000  acres  (IV^  percent  of  the 
toLal  area  of  Paleatine)   are  irrigated. 

5.  Since  the  date  of  the  above  study,  fur- 
ther new  and  abundant  sources  of  water 
have  been  found  in  the  subsoil  of  Palestine. 
An  estimate  of  1,000.000  acres  of  irrigable 
land  must  today  be  regarded  as  conservative. 
Dcvelr.pment  of  such  an  area  would  make 
po.-elble  the  doubling  or  even  trebling  of  the 
present  agricultural  population. 

THE   NEGCB 

6.  For  lack  of  water,  the  entire  southern 
half  of  Palestine,  known  as  the  Negeb,  is 
almost  unpor.ulated  Archaeological  remains 
throughout  the  Negeb  bear  witness  to  partial 
irrigation  and  marked  prosperity  in  that 
region  in  ancient  times.  Sir  John  Hope 
Si'^ipson.  who  in  1930  Investigated  agricul- 
tural possibilities  in  Palestine  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government,  reported  that 
"Given  the  possibility  of  irrigation,  there  is 
practlccUy  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  culti- 
vable land  in  the  Beersheba  district  (Negeb) ." 
It  is  now  clear  that  irrigation  waters  can  be 
brought  to  the  Negeb  from  northern  Pales- 
tine, much  as  they  are  brought  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  southern  California.  Plans 
for  the  i-rigation  of  the  Negeb  along  these 
lines  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  irrlgr.tlon 
scheme  of  the  type  of  the  T.  V.  A.  now  being 
worked  out  for  Palestine. 

IMUUS'IKT 

7.  Palestine  Industries  before  the  First 
World  War  comprised  only  a  few  handicrafts. 
By  1933  production  had  risen  to  $20,000,000. 
and  by  1942  to  $80,000,000.  Today,  Palestine 
produces  an  astonishing  range  of  articles.  In- 
cluding metal,  textile,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts, precision  Instruments,  electrical  equip- 
ment, machine  tools  and  parts,  cement,  glass, 
and  many  specialized  products.  In  addition, 
the  Palestine  Potash  Co.  has  begtm  to  extract 
the  vast  and  hitherto  unUpped  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Dead  Sea.  whose  products  may 
well  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  great  chemical 
Industry. 

8.  Jewish  skilled  workers  and  technicians 
have  already  proved  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping flourishing  industries  in  Palestine, 
based  on  local  resources  as  well  as  imported 
raw  materials.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  eco- 
nomics that  many  great  industries  have  de- 
veloped far  from  their  sources  of  supply,  and 
Palestine's  central  geographical  position  gives 
It  easy  access  to  raw  materials. 

9  Though  Palestine  lacks  coal,  great  quan- 
tities of  fuel  from  'he  oil  flelds  of  Iraq  reach 
Haifa,  the  Mediterranean  terminal  of  the 
Mosul  pipe  line.  Moreover,  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  a  great  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment made  possible  by  the  remarkable  rift 
formation  of  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  dropping  from  3,000  feet  above  to  1,300 
feet  below  sea  level.  On  a  small  scale  this 
rift  formation  has  already  been  utilized  for 
the  production  of  light  and  power  by  the 
Palestine  Electric  Corporation. 

PALCSTTNC,   A  TBADX   CENTEX 

10.  Palestine's  geographical  position  U  also 
bound  to  be  a  factor  of  prime  imporunce  in 
determining  Its  economic  future.  Located  as 
it  is  at  the  crossroads  of  3  continents. 
Palestine  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  commercial 
center  for  the  whole  of  the  Near  East.  In 
the  words  of  Prof.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  It  has 
"a  position  to  the  twentieth  century  world 
•  •  •  not  incomparable  to  the  position  of 
Great  Britain  as  an  entrepot  between  Europe 
and  the  Americas."  Already  Haifa  Is  the 
thtrd  largest  harbor  In  the  eastern  Uediter- 
ranean.  A  second  modern  port  has  been  built 
In  Tel  Aviv,  a  city  of  200,000.  where  80  yeara 
ago  there  were  merely  sand  dunes. 


PAUMTINX'S  BALANCE  OF  TKAhB 

It.  Coincident  with  tbe  growth  of  Jewish 
Immigration  and  settlement.  Palestine's  trade 
flgtires  have  cotuistently  shown  a  consider- 
able excess  of  Imports  over  exports.  In  the 
normal  course  of  events  dependence  upon 
large  capital  Imports  would  be  dangerous  as 
Involving  an  increase  in  the  external  debt. 
But  tbe  case  of  Palestine  is  unique  In  that 
the  great  bulk  of  capital  Imported  Is  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Immigrants  themselves  or  by 
Zionist  funds  from  abroad  As  the  Palestine 
Royal  Commission  pointed  out: 

"The  most  singular  feature  in  the  economy 
of  Palestine  is  the  vast  amount  of  capital 
which  has  been  invested  to  the  country,  for 
which  no  remittance  for  Interest  and  sinking 
f\md  are  required.  This  feature  sharply  dif- 
ferentiates the  Jewish  national  home  from 
other  communities  which  have  been  created 
by  a  process  of  colonization  nni  are  burdened 
by  charges  on  the  capital  obtained  from  over- 
seas for  their  development." 

A  SELF-SUPPOETINC   80CIETT 

12.  On  the  basis  of  this  capital  influx,  as- 
sets of  a  permanent  and  constructive  char- 
acter in  the  shape  of  new  farms  and  fac- 
tories have  been  and  are  being  created.  an<', 
will  provide  the  basis  lor  a  self-supporting 
society.  It  is  significaniF  in  this  connection 
that  an  Increasing  number  of  the  Jewish 
settlements  founded  with  the  help  of  Zionist 
funds,  have  begtm  to  make  repayments  out 
of  income  on  the  moneys  originally  borrowed 
by  them.  During  the  years  1922  to  1928  the 
sum  total  of  these  repasrments  averaged  only 
about  $2,000  a  year,  in  1939  alone  they 
reached  the  sum  of  nearly  $400,000. 

CONCLUSION 

13.  As  long  ago  as  1930,  when  Palestine 
was  far  less  develoi>ed  than  it  is  today.  Lord 
Samuel,  after  5  years'  experience  as  High 
Commissioner,  said: 

"I  am  confident  that  with  proper  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  Palestine 
could  •  •  •  support  a  population  of 
8,000.000." 

On  tbe  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
IS  years  and  of  the  economic  possibilities 
above  indicated.  Lord  Samuel's  estimate  now 
app>ears  conservative.  It  has  become  clear 
that  Palestine  may  well  be  able  to  maintain 
a  population  of  at  least  5.000,000. 

14.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Lowdermllk.  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Bureau,  who  in  1939  spent  8  months  in  a 
thorough  study  of  land  use  to  the  countries 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  on  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
Palestine : 

"I  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  final 
absorptive  capacity  of  Palestine.  That  would 
be  impossible,  for  the  absorptive  capacity  of 
any  country  is  a  dynamic  and  expanding 
conception.  It  changes  with  the  abillly  of 
the  population  to  make  the  maximum  use 
of  its  land,  and  to  put  its  economy  on  a 
scientific  and  productive  basis.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  there  Is  ample  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  full  utilization  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  depression  for  reclamation  and  ix>wer 
will  in  time  make  possible  the  absorption 
of  at  least  4.000.000  Jewish  refugees  from 
Europe,  in  addition  to  the  1,800.000  Arabs 
and  Jews  already  to  Palesttoe  and  Trans- 
Jordan." 

15.  The  experience  of  the  last  25  years  has 
proved  that  Jewish  immigration  and  eco- 
nomic activity  have  led  to  a  marked  tocrease 
In  the  numbers  and  well-being  of  the  Arab 
population.  As  Mr.  Malcolm  MacDonald,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  Cham- 
berlain government,  stated  in  the  Hoxise  of 
Commons  on  November  24,  1938: 

"The  Arabs  cannot  say  that  the  Jews  are 
driving  them  out  of  their  country.  If  sot  a 
single  Jew  bad  come  to  Palestine  afte*  1918. 
I  believe  that  tbe  Arab  population  of  Pal- 


estine today  would  still  have  been  round- 
about the  600,000  figure  (instead  of  over 
1,000.000  as  at  present),  at  which  it  had  been 
suble  under  the  Turkish  rule.  It  Is  because 
the  Jews  who  have  come  to  Palestine  bring 
modern  health  services  and  other  advantages 
that  Arab  men  and  women  who  would  have 
been  dead  are  alive  today,  that  Arab  children 
who  would  never  have  drawn  breath  have 
been  bom  and  grow  strong." 

16.  Repeatedly  our  conception  of  the  ab- 
sorptive capacity  of  Palestine  has  had  to  be 
revised  upward  because  of  the  achievements 
brought  about  by  the  combined  pressure  of 
Jewish  need  and  of  Jewish  determination  to 
rebuild  the  ancient  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people.  We  believe  that  the  prospects  held 
out  in  this  memoraudtui  are.  If  anything, 
an  understatement  of  the  possibilities. 


Expenditures    for    the    Farm-Labor 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Soeaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  farm -labor  purposes  last  year. 
I  fear  that  not  enough  consideration  hsis 
yet  been  given  to  the  plight  of  small 
family-sized  farmers  who  liave  been  em- 
ploying one,  two.  or  three  farm  hands  in 
their  annual  agricultural  operations.  I 
trust  more  consideration  will  be  given 
this  type  of  farmer  In  the  future: 

Wax  Food  Administkation, 
Washington,  March  16,  1944. 

Hori.    LlNDLET   BECKWORTH. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Deab  LxNxa.IT:  I  am  wrltiivg  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  February  26.  1944.  .he  fimds  ap- 
propriated under  Public  Law  45  for  the  farm- 
labor  program  last  year  were  utilized  as 
follows : 

1.  Approximately  84,700.000  was  usetl  by 
the  State  extension  services  under  contract 
with  the  War  Food  Administration  to  re- 
cruit and  make  maximum  utilization  of  all 
possible  labor  resources  within  the  individual 
States.  This  included  recruitment,  place- 
ment, training,  supervision,  traneportutlon, 
and  housing  of  intrastate  workers  where  these 
services  were  required  in  order  to  solve  the 
needs  for  farm  labor. 

2.  When  all  possible  efforts  to  supply  needed 
labor  within  a  State  do  not  fulfill  the  de- 
mands, labor  is  recruited  in  other  States 
or  from  foreign  countries.  'During  1943  ap- 
proximately •12.600,000  was  utllleed  for  the 
recruitment,  transportation,  hovulng.  and  the 
furnishing  of  other  necessary  services  to  such 
interstate  and  foreign  workers  who  were  re- 
quired to  augment  the  local  labor  resources 
within  the  several  Spates.  A  complete  state- 
ment of  the  types  of  work,  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment by  States,  the  approximate  wages 
earned,  the  sources  of  recruitment,  and  other 
related  data  of  interstate  and  foreign  work- 
ers transported  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  1943.  to  October  30,  1943,  is  Included 
In  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  beginning  on  page 
109,  if  you  are  Interested  in  more  detail  on 
this  particular   part   of  the  program. 

8.  The  administrative  expenses  under  this 
appropriation  during  1043.  which  covers  all 
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of  the  program  at  the  Federal 
lerd  at  tbc  seat  of  govamment,  approximated 

$rnj8oo. 

Approzlmately  45.000  prlaoners  of  war  were 
•snployed  in  Tartous  a^icultural  operations 
tn  2S  States  durloc  IMS.  The  majority  of 
them  were  uaed  In  the  Southern  States,  where 
tbej  helped  to  pick  ccttcn.  shake  peanut*. 
fcarfrt  rice  and  sugarcane. 

Th«  f<»elgn  agrlctiltural  workers  were  used 
by  farmers  in  SI  SUtea.  They  were  employed 
by  both  large  and  amall  farmers.  In  connec- 
tkn  with  a  wide  Tarlety  of  commodities. 
Including  vegetables,  fruits,  field  crops,  sugar 
beets,  cotton,  guayule,  etc.  A  detailed  state- 
tncnt  of  the  types  of  work  performed  by  the 
foreign  workers  Is  Included  In  the  House  hear- 
ings on  the  Farm  Labor  Supply  Appropriation 
Act.  1»14.  sUrtlng  on  page  109. 

Both  prisoners  of  war  and  foreign  agricul- 
tural workers  were  employed  by  farmers  at 
the  rates  prevailing  In  the  locality  In  which 
they  were  employed.  These  prevailing  rales 
were  enabllshed  by  State  extension  directors 
on  the  recommendation  of  county  farm  labor 
advisory  committees  composed  of  local  rtpre- 
■eot£Uves  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
ard  local  farm  leaders.  No  Information  ts 
av&ilable  from  this  source  as  to  the  average 
earnlrgs  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  average 
hotirly  earnings  of  the  foreign  workers  were 
as  follows:  Jamaicans.  55  cenu:  Bahamians, 
45  cents:  and  Mexicans,  61  cents. 

I  hope  I  have  given  you  the  Information 
that  you  desired. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Masvtn  Jonis. 

Administrator. 


Lei's  Face  tiic  Race  Question! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Langston  Hughes,  author  and  poet  at 
Town  Hall.  New  York,  at  America's 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Town  Hall,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Blue  Network  Co.,  Inc..  broadcast  on 
Thursday.  February  17, 1944.  over  station 
WJZ  and  the  coast-to-coast  hookup  of 
the  Blue  Network: 

Some  people  bring  up  the  doggonest  argu- 
ments against  doing  something  concrete  to- 
ward solving  the  Negro  question.  Even  some 
liberals  declare  the  South  would  rather  fight 
another  ClvU  War  than  abolish  the  Jim  Crow 
car  and  Its  attendant  indecencies.  Others 
profess  a  profound  fear  of  Intermarriage,  as 
U  permitting  Negroes  to  vote  In  the  poU-tax 
8(at«a  would  immediately  cause  whites  and 
Wegross  to  rush  together  to  the  altar.  Oth- 
ers, like  David  Cohn  In  the  January  Atlantic, 
say  there  is  no  solving  of  the  race  problem 
at  all.  evidently  forgetting  the  examples  of 
JBrasll  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  puzzles  me.  an  American  Negro,  is 
bow  we — and  by  "we"  I  mean  all  Americana— 
can  put  forth  such  profoundly  broad  and 
bunum  war  alms  and  can  send  men  to  fight 
In  defense  of  those  alms  thoiuands  of  mUes 
away  to  New  Guinea  or  Italy,  yet  find  It 
so  difficult  to  put  even  the  simplest  of  those 
prtadples    Into    practice    regarding    Negro- 
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white  relationships  here 
perfectly   willing    to   bear 
good  reason — on  Hitler  am  I 
across  two  oceans  in 
yet  unwilling  to  bear  down 
road  brotherhoods  and 
panles  that   refuse   to   let 
firemen  work  on  American 
this  crisis  of   manpower 
perfectly  willing  to  send 
our  hCToic  British,  Russian . 
lies  around  the  world,  but 
vide  more  than  Inadequate 
back  seats  in  busses  south 
our  own   colored  soldiers, 
rettimed  heroes  from  the 
so  Jim  Crowed. 

When  I  say  "we,"  let  me 
that  I  mean  the  whole 
and  South.     But   In 
white  problem,  there  is  no 
though  It  is  a  national 
in  the  South.     In  the  Soutii 
gal.   as   Hitler's   antl-Jewi£  i 
m  Germany.    In  the  Soutl 
punished.     In  the  South, 
spirit   of   the   Ku   Klux 
spreads  from  there  into 
centers  causing  hate  strikes 
provocations. 

That  is  why  the  Tacj 
national  problem  now — 
ing  a  war  in  which  men  ar( 
us  on  the  civilian  front 
up  war  production  and  thus 
the  battle  lines  by  walkin  ; 
work  beside  Negroes  on  the 
Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
rale  of  Negro  soldiers  by 
our  armed  forces,  and  by 
Crow   them   and    their 
public  places.  In  war 
public  welfare,  and  as 
on  public  conveyances. 

Please  note  that  I  said  ' 
to  social  equality,  nowhere 
izsd  world,  so  far  as  I  know 
to  invite  anybody  else  to 
home,  or  dance   with 
or  marry  anybody  he  doest 
nor  ahould  It  be  s<5 — If 
tlcaiary   objectors    to 
Negroes    mean    by    social 
It  seems  that  Individual 
have  nothing  to  do  with 
of  civil,  legal,  labor,  and 
all  Americans.     Some 
on  confusing  the  issues. 

"Would  you  want  your 
a  Negro?"  Is  a  stock 
Negro  might  not  want  to 
never  seems  to  occur  to 
suppose  the  Negro  did? 
has  to  say  is,  "No." 

So   let's   face   the   race 
without  being  afraid  of 
assure  America  its  Negro 
sire  to  rob  its  white 
cratic  rights.    We  merely 
of  long  standing,  those 
the  race  question  affects 
alone  but  all  of  us.  since 
aims  and  embarrasses  our 
colored  allies  In  Asia.  Afrlc^ 
lea,  I  feel  that  an  over 
protecting  the  rights  of 
educating  all  Americans  to 
be  evolved. 

It  took  Federal  Order 
industries  to  colored 
pie  Graves  writes.  "There 
this  Federal  Interference 
half,  and  both  the  Negro 
were   helped."     It  took 
clean  up  slums,  to  some  ex 
and  white  neighborhoods 
It  took  the  National  Labor 
protect  the  bargaining 
and  Negro.    It  took  ths 
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railroads,  even  in 
s  lortage.     We   are 
tapks  and  planes  to 
and  Chinese  al- 
unwlUing  to  pro- 
Jim  Crow  cars  or 
Washington  for 
We  even  permit 
tiattle  fronts  to  be 
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ministration Act  to  break  down  existing 
community  patterns  In  regard  to  wortf  for 
Negro  youths — formerly  limited  In  many  lo- 
calities to  employment  as  bootblacks,  maids, 
and  elevator  boys.  The  N.  Y.  A.  gave  them, 
often  for  the  first  time,  a  chance  to  leam 
and  work  at  some  form  of  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled labor  heretofore  denied  them. 

Some  of  our  States  have  no  Intention  of 
doing  anything  about  racial  decency.  Any- 
way, almost  14,000.000  colored  people  should 
not  be  left  to  the  short-sighted  mercy  of  the 
same  kind  of  State's  rights  that  have  acted 
so  undemocratlcally  in  Congress  of  late  re- 
garding the  soldier  vote.  That  vote,  by 
the  way,  some  Congressmen  have  publicly 
declared,  is  a  matter  of  white  supremacy. 
White  supremacy  Is  one  of  Hitler's  comer- 
stones.  It  has  not  helped  him  much.  Cer- 
tainly, It  is  a  liability  to  a  democracy.  Ne- 
groes aside,  as  an  example  of  what  white  su- 
premacy does  to  white  folks,  consider  the 
poll  tax — which  affects  Maine  as  much  as  It 
does  Georgia. 

Democracy  does  not  lose  by  sharing  its 
privileges.  It  loses  by  denying  them.  In 
ratio  to  that  denial.  It  approaches  the  very 
Fascist  patterns  we  are  fighting  against 
abroad.  "Free  peoples  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  minority  oppression,"  Ward  Shepard 
sajrs  in  Common  Ground.  Let's  leave  that 
vice  to  the  master  races.  It  1b  no  fun  fight- 
ing and  hating  all  the  time. 


PoUtics  Still  Grips  CapiUl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Politics  Still  Grips 
Capital,"  by  Robert  L.  Norton,  which  ap- 
pear d  in  the  March  19. 1944,  issue  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Post: 
Politics  Snu.  Grips  Capttal — With  thx  Wak 

ElTORT  Enoagins  Tbkix  Ensxcbs,  Com(»iss 

AND  PKESIDENT  ATTEND  TO  OWN  INTXBBSTS 

(By  Robert  L.  Jlorton) 

Washington.  March  19.— There  are  many 
facets  to  the  scene  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
today,  all  of  them  fascinating  to  the  thought- 
ful observer,  but  the  over-all  impression  Is 
that  of  mighty  and  Irresistible  effort  and 
energy.  One  senses  and  shares  the  evidence 
of  the  concentrated  power  of  the  Nation  at 
war  and  there  Is  something  lacking  in  any 
American  who  fails  to  react  with  intensified 
pride  In  consciousness  of  his  precious  herit- 
age of  citizenship. 

At  the  White  House,  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  huge  ofllce  buildings  of  the 
dovemment.  with  their  thousands  of  em- 
ployees working  at  feverish  pace,  there  is  an 
atmosphere  of  cold  determination  and  calm 
confidence  that  the  war  Is  certain  to  be  won. 
And  there  is  equal  assurance  that  the  future 
of  America  is  secure. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  picture  may  be 
one  of  confusion.  Coming  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  where  the  war  tempo 
Is  more  restrained,  many  persons  are  heard 
to  comment  that  Washington  Is  a  madhouse. 
On  the  surface  this  may  appear  to  be  true, 
but  actually  this  seeming  madness  is  pretty 
well  coordinated  toward  the  accomplishment 


of  a  common  objective.  Tliese  mad  Ameri- 
cans, for  the  most  part,  feel  an  individual 
responsibility  for  their  part  in  winning  the 
war.  And  if  the  visitor  is  somewhat  be- 
wildered, the  inhabitants,  mostly  new  to 
Washington  and  coming  fmm  every  part  of 
the  land,  readily  adapt  themselves  to  condi- 
tions and  soon  learn  to  take  things  In  stride. 

WOBST  PART  or  WAR  TIT  TO  COMK 

One  cannot  but  thnk  of  the  contrast  with 
other  great  capitals,  their  public  buildings 
and  homes  in  ruins,  the  steady  rain  of  death 
from  the  skies,  the  shattered  bodies  of  their 
women  and  children,  victim*  of  the  dreadful 
inhumanities  of  war,  and  above  all  the  deep 
conviction  that  the  future  holds  nothing  for 
them  but  UavaU  and  hardship.  It's  an  ugly 
contrast  and  for  Americans  whose  hearts  are 
filled  with  human  sympathy  and  tolerance,  it 
can  bring  no  great  satisfaction  In  their  own 
good  fortune,  but  instead  a  deep  compassion 
for  thess  stricken  mUllons.  a  desire  to  allevi- 
ate their  suffering,  and  a  firm  determination 
to  prevent  it  from  happening  again,  if  this 
be  humanly  possible. 

Living  in  our  small  towns,  peaceful  sub- 
urbs, or  great  cities,  the  war  sometimes  seems 
nothing  more  than  an  ugly  dream,  since  the 
normal  piirsuiU  of  many  are  not  seriously 
disturbed.  We  have  food,  clothes,  and 
shelter  In  suflfblent  measure,  and  above  all 
a  feeling  of  security.  In  most  of  our  homes 
there  Is  a  vacant  chair  at  the  dinner  table. 
There  is  a  stirring  apprehension  In  our  hearts 
as  to  whether  Dad  or  Johnny  will  come  back 
from  the  war.  Many  families  are  soul- 
wracked  because  their  boys  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice,  but  as  yet  war  has  not, 
taken  a  great  toll  of  lives.  The  great  clash 
of  arms,  once  our  power  is  unleashed  In  all 
its  fury,  is  yet  to  come,  and  with  It  the  inev- 
itable spUling  of  blood.  Until  we  arf  fully 
up  against  it,  the  full  and  horrible  conse- 
quences of  this  war  will  not  be  realized. 

BAD  MISTAKES  CEXTAIN  TO  BE  MADE 

Washington  is  the  center  of  the  war  effort 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  here  that  the  vital  deci- 
sions are  made.  The  Federal  Government 
becomes  the  dictator  of  the  national  economy 
and  the  authority  of  the  States  and  local 
governments  Is  for  the  time  submerged  in 
the  necessity  for  unified  and  coordinated 
action.  The  dally  lives  of  our  people  are  to 
a  great  extent  controlled  through  the  edicts 
of  the  war  agencies.  Contp-ess  sits  as  the 
direct  representatives  of  tht  people  In  defin- 
ing policies.  The  strategj-  of  war.  upon 
which  military  success  or  failure  depends.  Is 
determined  by  our  general  staff  and  the 
military  representatives  of  cur  allies. 

It  Is  to  Washington  that  the  eyes  and  cars 
of  the  population  are  attuned  in  these  crit- 
ical times.  The  Capital,  with  all  Its  com- 
plicated and  various  war  agencies,  Is  geared  to 
the  Job  of  administering  the  war.  Unless  the 
Central  Government,  from  the  President 
down,  gets  this  Job  done  wlih  a  minimum  of 
friction  and  a  maximum  of  elQclency.  then  all 
our  efforts  In  this  vast  country  are  of  little 
avaU  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

To  the  minds  of  reasonable  men  it  must 
be  obvious  that  thU  is  the  toughest  kind  of 
a  Job.  Bad  mistakes  are  made  No  person, 
however  eminent,  can  claim  infallibility  and 
the  percentage  of  himian  trror  is  bound  to 
be  pretty  large.  Bickerings  and  Jealousies  are 
common  enough,  even  amoig  those  who  are 
highly  placed  in  their  re8p<m8lbllltle8.  Men 
of  Inferior  abUity  are  accorded  authority, 
often  of  an  arbitrary  character,  which  they 
abuse  or  fall  to  measure  up  to.  Greed,  ex- 
tortion, and  self-interest  show  their  ugly 
heads.  Lust  for  power  and  fwirtisan  politics 
are  ever  present. 

PRESENT  TAX  PROGRAM  INADEQTTATE 

Many  of  the  critics  of  the  war  would  have 
better  character  If  their  own  motives  were 


free  from  suspicion,  if  they  contributed  more 
to  its  successful  conclusion  and  broad  pur- 
poses, rather  than  engaging  in  petty  dis- 
putes and  recrimination.  There  is  a  certain 
latitude  of  criticism  which  Is  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Much  of  the  criticism  which  we  hear 
is  pure  cant.  'Ts  it  in  destroying  and  pull- 
ing down  that  skill  Is  displayed  •  •  •? 
The  shallowest  understanding,  the  rudest 
hand.  Is  more  than  equal  to  the  task." 

There  are  persons  who  disparage  criticism 
on  the  ground  that  It  is  destructive  of  na- 
tional unity.  But  on  the  whole  and  so  far 
as  Washington  is  concerned.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  thing,  more  particularly  when  It  is 
based  on  facts,  as  In  the  case  of  the  excellent 
Job  done  by  the  Truman  committee.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  reasons  and  Justification 
(or  attacks  upon  the  domestic  conduct  of 
the  war.  But  it  Is  our  observation.  In  Wash- 
ington and  elsewhere,  that  all  of  us  must 
recognize  the  tremendous  work  of  organiza- 
tion done  by  our  Army  and  Navy.  Nothing 
like  It  has  ever  been  seen.  No  army  has  ever 
been  so  well  equipped.  No  such  navy  has 
ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
output  of  shipping  and  airplanes  Is  far  be- 
yond the  wildest  dreams  of  5  years  ago.  It 
is  true  that  the  war  has  cost  astronomical 
sums  of  money  up  to  date  and  that  this 
spending  has  only  begun.  While  we  cannot 
hesitate  at  the  spending  of  money  or  the 
fullest  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation, 
nevertheless  there  Is  an  enormous  wastage. 
Our  few  economically  minded  statesmen 
should  therefore  be  given  a  full  hearing  and 
attention  from  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
over  the  President's  veto  of  the  tax  bill.  It  Is 
perfectly  plain  that  the  present  program 
will  not  suffice  unless  the  country  is  to  go  on 
Indefinitely  with  borrowings  and  the  piling 
up  of  a  national  debt  which  could  ultimately 
result  In  breaking  down  of  national  credit 
and  repudiation  of  debts. 

BREACH    WITH    CONGRESS    NOT    HEALED 

For  the  time  being  the  tax  bill  will  be  out 
of  the  way  luatll  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. There  were  many  reasons  for  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  present  legislation,  but  chief 
among  them  were  political  considerations 
with  the  approach  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  the  Influence  of  high-power  pres- 
sure groups.  Prom  this  time  on  every  meas- 
ure in  Congress  must  be  tinged  with  politics. 
Even  the  President  cannot  be  freed  from  the 
suspicion  of  playing  politics  if  he  is  to  run 
for  a  fourth  term.  If  the  President  sets  out 
to  win  a  fourth  term,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  and  as  politics  are  organized  in  this 
country,  he  must  have  political  considera- 
tions in  mind,  since  political  considerations 
are  translated  into  terms  of  votes. 

Those  who  hoped  that  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  Executive  and  Congress  would 
be  Immediately  restored  after  the  aseertion 
of  independence  by  Congress  on  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  the  tax  bill  are  doomed  to 
disappointment.  It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  shown  some  signs  of  responding  to 
the  chastening  Influence  of  this  historical 
rebuke,  but  Congress  still  has  a  chip  on  Its 
shoulders. 

Perhaps  another  test  will  develop  should 
the  President  decide  to  veto  the  compromise 
effected  on  the  soldiers'  vote  legislation. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  this  legislation— and 
there  are  excellent  arguments  on  both  sides— 
the  compromise  represents  the  only  sgree- 
ment  possible  in  this  session.  If  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  the  bill  and  his  veto  is  sustained. 
then  the  1942  law  waiving  the  poU  tax  and 
registration  requh-ements  as  conditions 
precedent  to  voting  wUl  remain  as  the  only 
legislation  on  the  statute  books. 

PAVOR  SOU>I>RS'  VOTE  COMPROMISE 

With  some  of  the  States  adhering  to  the 
constitutional  limitations  Imposed  by  regis- 


tration and  poll  taxes,  there  appears  to  be 
something  in  the  ccntention  that  more  of  our 
armed  forces  would  be  able  to  vote  under  the 
compromise  plan,  since  It  specifically  re- 
asserts State  control  of  voting  regulations. 

The  argument  fi5r  the  Federal  vote  plan 
sponsored  by  the  President  and  the  chiefs 
of  our  armed  forceH  was  that  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  administration  It  would  allow 
the  largest  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
vote.  But  at  no  time  in  the  debates  was 
there  any  clarification  of  the  contention  that 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  plan  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  that  therefcre  with  the  pros- 
pects of  electoral -vote  contests  the  election 
might  be  thrown  into  the  House.  This  la  an 
important  consideration,  since  It  would  be  a 
catastrophe  of  no  mean  order  If  the  election 
of  the  President  were  In  doubt  at  a  moment 
when  we  presumably  will  be  approaching  the 
climax  of  the  war. 

Beyond  question,  as  In  other  legislation 
pending  and  In  prospect,  political  and  parti- 
san considerations  have  Influenced  this  16ffl8- 
lation.  The  South  stood  out  against  waiving 
the  poll  tax  because  It  adheres  traditionally 
to  this  limitation  up)on  suffrage.  Republi- 
cans voted  almost  solidly  for  the  compromise 
plan  because  they  feared  the  Federal  plan  was 
a  scheme  to  Influence  the  bulk  of  the  soldier 
vote  for  a  tourth  term  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
Is  somewhat  significant  that  Democratic 
Senators  who  are  up  for  reelection  voted 
11  to  10  in  favor  of  the  compromise  measure. 


Future  of  the  School-Lunch  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29. 1944  • 

Mr.  VOORHL3  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  an  omission  in  the  exercise  of  our  leg- 
islative responsibility  which  will  surely 
plague  every  one  of  us  if  we  fail  to  cor- 
rect that  omission.  That  omission  is 
this:  For  the  first  time  since  1935  we 
have  failed  to  authorize  assistance  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  assisting  com- 
munities in  making  available  school 
lunches  at  no  coi;t  to  needy  children,  or 
at  reasonable  cost  to  those  who  are  able 
to  pay.  We  have  failed  to  do  this  for 
the  year  beginiung  July  1,  1944.  even 
though  we  have  seen  a  program  develop 
during  the  current  year  in  which  the 
communities,  under  the  stimulus  of  Fed- 
eral contributions  of  surplus  foods,  have 
put  up  $2  for  every  dollar  made  avail- 
able by  the  Federal  Government.  Every 
one  of  us  should  remember  this:  Un- 
less we  take  further  steps  to  remedy  it. 
the  responsibility  for  discontinuance  of 
the  school-lunch  program  wUl  be  on 
Members  of  this  House. 

We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen.  Our 
responsibility  to  every  segment  of  the 
population  is  too  great.  Those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  agrictiltiwe  cannot  per- 
mit this  excellent  means  of  making  use 
of  commodiUes  bought  for  purposes  of 
price  support  activities  to  be  weakened. 
Currently  many  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  decUne  in  the  farm  prices  of 
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eggs.  We  cannot  have  effective  price 
siipport  if  we  do  not  have  good  outlets. 
School  lunches  can  become  a  major  out- 
let. Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
maintaining  adequate  incomes  to  farm- 
ers in  the  post-war  world  cannot  idly 
stand  by  and  see  one  of  the  strongest 
liteans  for  maintaining  ample  domestic 
markets  hampered  after  years  have  been 
spent  in  building  it  up.  Moreover,  we 
have  been  able  to  get  urban  support  for 
agricultural  programs  because  people 
have  believed  that  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  agricultural  and  urban 
welfare.  The  school-lunch  program 
helps  farmers,  it  helps  children  in  rural 
areas,  it  helps  children  in  urban  areas. 
If  we  kill  this  program  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  the  money  spent  reaches 
farmers  indirectly  through  the  market 
it-stead  of  directly,  we  endanger  wide 
public  support  of  price-support  pro- 
grams.   That  must  not  happen. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  In  the 
welfare  of  American  children  and  in 
having  able-bodied  children,  regardless 
of  their  income,  cannot  permit  this  di- 
rect attack  on  the  health  and  vigor  of 
our  children  to  go  unchallenged.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  strange  commentary 
on  our  efforts  in  international  coopera- 
tion if  we  should  cast  aside  the  school- 
lunch  program  in  this  country  when  our 
allies,  partly  with  the  aid  of  lend-lease 
foods,  are  providing  adequate  lunches 
for  their  school  children  because  of  their 
Importance  in  the  war  and  their  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  their  countries. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  look  over  let- 
ters about  the  school-lunch  program. 
Many  members  have  received  the  testi- 
monies of  school  teachers,  parents,  and 
othec  civic  bodies.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  some  such  letters. 

Prom  Madison  Ohio,  the  president  of 
North  Mttdison  Parent-Teachers  Associ- 
ation writes: 

We  Indeed  appreciate  your  letters  pertain- 
ing to  greater  use  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
•fgi.  It  enabled  us  to  know  what  we  could 
do  to  help  and  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
•ome  of  the  farmers  to  sell  us  their  produce 
at  reasonable  prlcM,  and  they  wert  sppre- 
cUtive  of  thu  o(q;>ortunUy  to  unload  some 
of  their  surplus. 

Our  project  is  a  "rural"  school,  the  children 
traveling  distances  by  bus.  so  you  can  appre- 
cUt«  what  a  hot  lunch  means  to  them.  In 
past  years,  without  your  aid  we  have  not 
htm  able  to  always  serve  s  balanced  meal,  but 
this  year  we  are  able  to  give  them  a  seven- 
point  menu.  We  all  baloafl  to  the  "clean 
plate"  brigade,  and  after  serving  the  entire 
school  our  gartMge  won't  fill  a  pint  container. 
There  is  a  noticeable  decrease  In  absenteeism 
this  year  and  increase  in  the  weight  of  the 
pupils. 

From  Newton,  Iowa,  the  superintend- 
ent of  Newton  public  schools  writes: 

There  was  a  need  for  over  2.000  women 
workers  to  replace  men  in  the  war-prodttc- 
tlon  scheme.  Where  both  mother  and  father 
were  working,  one  on  one  shift  and  one  on 
the  other,  it  was  impossible  to  provide  any 
type  of  regular  lunches  at  home  without 
seriously  disrupting  what  little  rest  schedule 
there  was  for  the  one  who  was  off  duty. 
Women  who  tried  to  work  under  those  condi- 
tions had  to  give  it  up.  If  they  did  not,  the 
results  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment showed  up  in  their  children's  attitude 
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Prom  Creston,  N.  C,  a 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  hot  lunch  Is 
helping  our  chUdren  physically,  morally, 
mentally,  and  spiritually. 

A  big  salute  to  those  who  have  made  this 
hot-lunch  project  possible. 

Prom  Hobbs,  Ind.,  a  civic  group  writes 
the  following: 

Our  homes  are  farm  homes;  however,  our 
child  needs  this  hot  meal  at  noon  due  to  the 
extremely  long  day.  Leaving  their  homes 
early  and  returning  late,  usually  with  a  hasty 
breakfast,  and  tired  evening  meal. 

Eating  together  gives  us  a  chance  to  teach 
social  graces,  reverence  and  thanks,  sharing, 
courtesy,  appreciation,  etc. 

The  milk,  too,  is  a  step  toward  the  bal- 
anced meal.  Many  of  these  farmers  sell 
every  drop  of  milk  from  a  herd  of  cows. 
Children  go  without  milk  and  butter. 

How  could  funds  be  spent  in  any  more 
profitable  manner  than  building  the  youth 
of  the  Nation — through  health? 

The  following  statement  was  received 
from  a  parochial  school  in  Arcadia,  Wis. : 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  asset  of  America 
Is  the  children  growing  up  in  millions  of 
American  homes.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  American  people  to  care  for  the  health  of 
these  future  Americans.  Goyd  health  means 
greater  enjoyment  of  life  and  greater  resist- 
ance to  disease.  We  have  noticed  that  these 
school  lunches  mean  less  fatigue  in  work  and 
play,  it  means  more  vigor  and  pep.  a  more 
attractive  appearance,  better  thinking,  and 
better  emotional  balance.  We  noticed  that 
our  children,  now  that  we  have  been  giving 
them  a  warm  meal  at  noon,  do  much  better 
work  In  the  afternoon.  More  than  all  this  it 
means  optimum  growth  and  development.  I 
believe  that  this  school-lunch  program  is 
the  best  investment  America  has  made  in  the 
last  decade  especially  in  our  rural  schools. 
We  are  really  building  future  America. 

Prom  Delano.  Calif.,  a  district  superin- 
tendent of  schools  has  written : 

The  attendance  at  the  Fremont  School 
cafeteria  has  tripled  this  year,  because  of  the 
excellent  meal  we  can  serve  for  10  cents  with 
the  Government  aid.  These  children  could 
not  pay  the  actual  cost  of  these  meals. 

The  Cecil  Avenue  School  pupils  come  from 
better  homes  for  the  most  part,  but  many 
are  children  of  working  mothers  and  need  a 
hot.  nourishing  meal.  Cafeteria  attendance 
at  this  school  has  Increased  at>out  80  per» 
cent  this  year. 

We  can't  express  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  help  received  from  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. Without  this,  we  would  be 
forced  to  charge  prices  that  would  exclude 
the  very  children  who  need  the  food,  or  close 
our  cafeterias. 

This  House  had  some  debate  on  the 
school-lunch  program  a  :;hort  time  ago 
In  which  the  opponents  had  a  field  day. 
I  would  urge  every  Member  to  read  the 
Record  of  March  7,  and  I  am  asking  for 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  or- 
der to  discuss  and  answer  every  argu- 
ment made  by  the  spokesmen  who  con- 
demned this  program. 

Careful  reading  of  the  statements  of 
opponents  of  the  school-lunch  program 
as  expressed  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
March  7,  indicates  that  their  opposition 
was  generally  based  on  one  or  more  of 
the  following: 

First.  That  this  is  a  problem  of  local 
and  community  responsibility  and  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be 
"barging  in." 
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Second.  Much  of  the  program  is  In 
rural  areas,  and  it  is  not;  necessary  to 
supply  children  with  school  lunches  in 
rural  areas  since  these  areas  produce 
their  own  food. 

Third.  Federal  expenditures  on  school 
Itmches  increase  the  national  debt  and 
now  is  the  time  to  economize. 

Fouith.  There  are  no  agricultural  sur- 
pluses now  and  there  is  no  point  in  hav- 
ing a  program  using  section  32  funds. 

Fifth.  There  are  no  nc€dy  people  now 
and.  therefore,  there  is  no  excuse  to  con- 
tinue a  program  that  wa-s  urged  in  the 
depression. 

Sixth.  This  Is  an  effort  to  regiment  in- 
dividuals who  should  be  left  to  their  own 
devices. 

What  are  the  facts  with  respect  to  each 
one  of  these  allegations? 

First.  Is  it  true  that  communities  can 
and  will  take  care  of  this  problem  them- 
selves without  the  aid  of  tfce  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? Every  member  who  will  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  local  citizens  will 
find  that  this  is  not  true.  I  do  not  need 
to  remind  the  Representatives  from  many 
of  the  States  that  their  resources  haye 
not  been  adequate  to  provide  lunches  for 
all  who  need  them  and  cannot  pay  for 
them.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  Repre- 
sentatives from  every  urban  area  that  the 
local  funds  available  to  communities  are 
not  always  sufBcient.  Where  they  are 
suflBcient,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  fimds  should  be  made  available. 
The  Federal  contribution  depends  upon 
the  requests  for  assistance  by  the  local 
community  and  their  own  certification 
of  need.  That  should  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  all  of  us  that  the  funds  will  not 
be  spent  luxless  and  except  where  need  of 
Federal  assistance  exists. 

The  reports  from  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration indicate  that  on  the  average 
for  every  dollar  the  Federal  Oovernment 
L<*  spending,  local  and  State  authorities 
are  putting  up  the  equivalent  of  $2  to 
cover  all  expenses  of  the  school-lunch 
program.  They  are  generally  matching 
the  food  expenditures  alone,  dollar  for 
dollar,  and  In  addition  are  providing  the 
funds  for  cooks,  dishes,  and  other  phases 
of  the  completely  local  management. 

Second.  What  of  the  charge  that  this 
la  an  unwise  expenditure  since  most  of 
the  children  are  In  rural  areas  where 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  their  own 
food?  First.  It  U  correct  that  of  the 
schools  vhlch  are  benefited  imder  the 
War  Food  Administration  program,  not 
iMi  than  two-thirds  of  the  children  are 
from  rural  and  farm  areas.  The  reason 
for  this  is  quite  obvious.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral aid  Is  offered  where  the  need  is 
greatest  and  in  accordance  with  requests 
for  aid.  most  of  the  applications  come 
from  rural  schools. 

Under  the  scho(ri -lunch  program  food 
is  bought  in  the  community  from  the 
total  funds,  Including  the  Federal  funds 
made  available  for  the  program.  Esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration indicated  that  about  26  per- 
cent of  the  total  fimds  were  for  dairy 
products.  22  percent  for  vegetables,  17 
percent  for  fruits.  12  percent  for  meats, 
6  percent  for  eggs,  8  percent  for  cereals. 


and  4  percent  for  fats  and  oils.  Many 
of  these  commodities  were  prodiwed  In 
the  area  in  which  they  were  used,  but 
many  others  came  from  farm  regions  all 
over  the  United  States. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  large 
part  of  our  low -income  families  are  in 
rural  areaa.  The  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
ducers of  cotton,  wheat,  dairy  products, 
and  other  farm  products  does  not  alone 
make  it  possible  for  them  or  their  famil- 
ies to  buy  or  consume  all  of  the  food  tiiat 
they  need  for  good  health  and  truly  ade- 
quate nourishment. 

Third.  What  of  the  charge  that  the 
national  debt  is  increasing  and,  there- 
fore, we  should  economize  and  not  spend 
this  money? 

Everyone  agrees  that  there  must  not 
be  any  unnecessary  spending  of  funds. 
But  no  man  should  risk  the  security  of 
his  country  by  arbitrarily  striking  off  an 
item  which  has  much  to  do  with  our  own 
strength  and  future  welfare.  Fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Wliat  it  is  enabling  this  Government  to 
do  is  to  give  communities  an  average  of 
about  6  cents  per  child  for  six  to  eight 
million  children.  From  those  who  can 
pay,  an  additional  10  to  15  cents  is  ob- 
tained. For  those  who  cannot  pay,  the 
same  meal  is  served  free  and  without  any 
discriminaUon.  It  is  no  contribution  to 
the  war  or  the  peace  to  cast  off  a  worth- 
while expenditure  in  the  name  of  false 
economy.  We  have  appropriated  in  this 
Congress  hundreds  of  milhons— in  fact 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars— for  many 
purposes.  I  can  think  of  few  reguiar  or 
war  emergencies  in  which  the  problem 
of  national  strength  and  future  security 
is  more  at  stake  than  our  decision  to  help 
communities  provide  adequate  food  for 
school  children. 

Fourth.  What  of  the  point  made  that 
there  are  no  agricultural  surpluses  and 
therefore  there  Is  no  need  to  have  a  pro- 
gram?   The  term  "surplus"  is  a  tricky 
one.    Farmers  can  have  more  of  a  prod- 
ucts than  can  be  sold  at  a  reasonable 
price  at  the  same  time  that  city  people 
cannot  get  all  they  would  like  to  obtain. 
Every  member  with  agricultural  constit- 
uents knows  that  even  now  we  have  had 
and  are  likely  to  have  many  commodity 
situations  In  which  the  farmers  will  not 
obtain  the  price  and  Incomes  necessary 
for  continuous  production  without  mar- 
ket support  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Currently   the  Federal   Oovernment  Is 
supporting  tJie  marketing  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  eggs,  beets,  beans,  and  there  will 
be  others.    Some  may  criticize  the  Gov- 
ernment for  not  doing  a  more -effective 
Job.    I  have  done  so  myself.    But  cer- 
tainly Congress  will  be  criticized  If  It 
destroys  or  hampers  the  outlets  which 
must  be  developed  and  maintained  if 
price  support  is  to  be  successful.    It  Is 
an  elementary  matter  that  neither  this 
Congress  nor  the  coimtry  could  or  would 
tolerate  any  activity  by  which   prices 
were  supported  while  food  that  could  be 
used  was  allowed  to  be  dumped  or  de- 
stroyed. 

School  lunches  are  a  major  outlet  tor 
price-supported  commodities.  There  has 
been  some  unfortunate  tateriH-etation  of 


how  much  of  oiu*  appropriation  is  spent 
for  price-support  activitie.<5  under  the 
school-limch  program  as  it  is  now  oper- 
ated. The  figures,  as  they  have  been 
suppUed  by  the  Department,  show  that 
for  1943-44  egg  and  vegetable  expendi- 
tures are  expected  to  total  $25.900000. 
About  $5,000,000  are  being  spent  on 
commodities  directly  by  the  Government 
and  $21,000,000  are  being  spent  on  sim- 
ilar commodities  by  the  local  schools 
using  their  own  end  Federal  funds.  In 
other  words,  the  total  price  support  ex- 
penditure for  these  commodities  which 
currently  require  aid  is  equal  to  about  60 
percent  of  the  Fttderal  expenditures  on 
school  limches  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  appropriation,  it  is  said,  is  get- 
ting the  Federal  Government  perma- 
nently into  a  locsd  activity  and  if  ex- 
tended will  involve  even  larger  appro- 
priations. Let  us  remind  ourselves 
again  that  the  lo^^al  communities  them- 
selves determine  whether  they  wish  to 
participate.  The  local  communities  and 
States  are  putting  up  more  for  this  kind 
of  activity  than  ever  before  in  their  his- 
tory. There  may  well  be  a  time  when 
no  Federal  assistaiKe  will  be  necessary, 
just  as  there  might  be  a  time  when  no 
local  price  support  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  necessary.  But  those  times 
have  not  been  reached  yet.  The  true 
facts  are  that,  with  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Federal  Government  at  a  very, 
very  nominal  cost,  local  groups  are  in 
fact  providing  more  financial  assistance 
than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

Fifth.  What  of  the  statement  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  a  pro- 
gram that  was  urged  in  a  depression  be- 
cause there  are  no  needy  people  now? 
It  Is  true  that  this  program  did  develop 
in  this  coimtry  during  the  depression, 
though  it  was  quite  small  -then.  It  is 
true.  also,  that  there  are  sube^tt^tially 
fewer  needy  people  now  than  there  were 
in  the  depression.  There  is  Just  no 
question  that  this  country  has  the  high- 
est Income  on  a  per  capita  basis  and  in 
total  In  all  Its  history.  It  Is  the  worst 
kind  of  Ignorance  and  Mlndneas  to  argue 
from  tills,  however,  that  all  needy  people 
and  needy  communities  have  disap- 
peared. It  is  still  unfortunately  true 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
have  family  incomes  of  lest  than  $1,0C0 
per  year,  many  of  them  with  family  In- 
cooMB  less  than  $500.  Some  estimates 
I  have  seen  show  that  over  $J900JOM 
families  comprising  over  20,000.600  pa*- 
sons  have  total  family  Incomes  under 
$1,000  per  year,  right  now  at  the  peak  of 
our  prosperity. 

Sixth.  Is  It  true,  as  has  been  charged, 
that  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  feeding  activity  is  sim- 
ply regimentation  of  hidlvlduals?  This 
charge  is  utterly  imtrue.  As  the  War 
Food  Administration  conducts  its  share 
of  the  program,  the  local  communities 
run  the  school  lunches,  hire  their  own 
personnel,  and  do  all  their  own  food 
preparation.  The  end  result  is  a  fine 
commtmity  achievement,  for  the  pro- 
gram offers  all  children  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  nutritious  meal  regardless  of 
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the  amount  of  money  that  their  parents 
may  have.    That  is  not  regimentation. 

We  have  talked  about  school  lunches 
In  terms  of  price  support,  in  terms  of 
marketing,  and  in  terms  of  commodities. 
The  activities  have  a  meaning  for  all 
these.  But  it  docs  not  detract  from  these 
or  make  them  any  less  .^significant,  that 
the  school-lunch  program  makes  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  assuring  our 
children  of  health.  It  Is  still  true,  even 
though  we  have  heard  it  many  times, 
that  our  draft  rejections  are  very  large, 
and  many  are  created  or  aggravated  by 
mainutriiion.  It  is  still  true  that  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  and 
other  military  leaders  have  warned  us 
of  ihxs  and  recommended,  as  a  matter  of 
national  safety,  better  nourishment  for 
our  gioV.ing  children. 

It  i.s  more  true  now  than  ever  that  with 
millions  of  women  working  on  farms  and 
factories,  children  are  dependent  upon  a 
good  hot  meal  at  school  -to  keep  them 
healthy.  Proper  feeding  of  children  is  a 
fir.st  priority  in  our  war  economy. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  translate  achieve- 
ment of  the  school-lunch  program  into 
words.  Many  Memt>ers  of  this  House 
may.  as  I  have  done,  have  gone  to  some 
of  the  schools  to  see  how  the  program 
really  works.  When  you  have  seen  It  in 
operation,  seen  the  children  thoroughly 
enjoy  their  food,  and  talked  to  the  teach- 
•rs  about  what  the  program  Is  ddng  for 
attendance,  disctpline.  and  studtei,  you 
cannot  fill  to  bellevr.  h^  I  do,  that  thli 
U  one  or  th«  truly  great  thlnRS  that  thin 
Oovernmeni  ha*  (l<^plnpe<l  and  which  w« 
ciinnot  prrtntt  to  Iw  Iwt. 


TIm  h9ry  tf  •  Gf  Ml  AuMfUii 

K A 1  RNMIOIf  OF  HWMAfifUt 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MU  MiOAM 

IN  THI  HOUM  OF  REPRUENTATIVM 

Tueiday.  March  2t.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkn  in  the  Rxc- 
010.  I  include  an  article  by  Philip  Pearl 
which  appMured  in  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Weekly  News  Service  of 
March  31.  1944.  relative  to  Mrs.  Paul 
Szymanakl.  Mrs.  Szymanakl  and  her 
family  reside  In  the  First  Congrexslonal 
Dli^lrlct  of  Michigan.  They  are  my  con- 
•tltuenti.  Not  only  the  people  of  my 
district  but  all  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  feel  highly  honored  and  proud  of 
this  great  American  family. 

Thli  la  th«  story  of  a  (treat  American.  Her 
nam*  ta  Mrs.  Paul  Szymanakl.  8b«  la  » 
mamber  of  the  International  Ladles  Oarment 
Workera  Union  and  she  la  employed  by  the 
American  Lady  Coraet  Co.  at  Detroit,  mak- 
ing parachutea. 

lira.  Ssymanskl  had  seven  sons.  Two  have 
died  for  their  country,  one  in  India,  anolher 
In  Africa.  Four  others  are  serving  In  the 
armed  forces.  Her  youngest  boy,  Harold, 
baa  a  few  montha  to  go  before  he  Joins  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Justice,  official  organ 
of  the  I.  L,  a.  W.  17..  for  the  story  of  this 


frail,  gray-haired  war  mot]  ler  who  Is  a  little 
bewildered  at  the  attenti  m  that  has  been 
showered  upon  her.  She  :  eels  she  has  done 
no  more  than  should  bi  expected  of  an 
American  citizen.    Let  us  see. 

She  was  bom  In  Detroit  and  until  she  was 
placed  aboard  a  train  for  Washington  re- 
cently afte  had  never  be^n  outside  Wayne 
County.  Her  husband  hi 
pltal  for  more  than  a  year 


"l  KEEP  TTP  ALL 

Her  employers  say  she 
of    the    tfewlng    operators 
morning  at  5  o'clock  anc 
gets  ready  for  school.    Sh< 
at  7  o'clock  and  she  work 

Then   she   returns   to 
Helen  Avenue  and  does 
pares  the  dinner,  and. 
washed,  she  sits  down  to 
the  boys   who  are   In   Africa 
fornla.  and  one  whose  onl; 


aiCHT" 

I  one  of  the  best 

She    rises    each 

sees  that  Harold 

is  at  her  machine 

imtll  3, 

home   at    7685 
hotisework.  pre- 
the  dishes  are 
write  to  her  boys. 
Europe.   Call- 
address  is  "Over- 


ter 

hir 
wi  en 


s!  le 


seas. 

The  letters  done,  she 
be  sent  to  the  boy  in 
cakes  he  loves  so  well.    I 
finishes  her  tasks,  and  th:^ 
In  which  to  sleep. 

•I  keep  up  all  right," 
doing  what  anyone  can  dd 
anyone  should  be  Interest  d 

"I  have  lost  two  boys,  an  I 
that  the  war  may  end  anp 
home. 

•Ruymond  didn't  die  r 
he  died  he  told  his  captal^ 
going    to    die,    and    he 
someone  would  ktsa  his 
gueea  that's  why  the 
knew  about  it. 


PresU  ent 


KtMts  av  TMt  f  iBStnitT 

"l'v«  nettf  been  sway  ;i  oin  Dttroit  bffnf# 


I  WM  so— Ml  HTPPU  Hbout 

Mea  OfOM  looked  Hfi#r  mf 


OfM  9lM  Mottoera  «^h'i  •  iw  th«  >«-Mi(1«tti-« 


mtfthen  fram  mt  cv^r  th« 
WM  Mmfertihtf  ut  Mnik  i** 


iw  (M  nMh  t'l  MMiDMtHiif  triiNi  he  Mia^juti 


been  in  a  hos- 


cocks  things  that  can 

California — cookies  and 

Is  late  wnen  she 

leaves  few  hours 


said     "I'm  just 
I  don't  see  why 


I  pray  each  night 
the  others  cone 

\  jht  away.     Before 

he  knew  he  was 

Utshed — he    v/lshed 

mlither  for  him— I— 

klsacd  lite.    He 


rNvHinR     Hut  Ihe 
I  wfma  ntie  of  67 


Uhiua  auiM,    II 
hitn,   I  aott't  DMim 


(iMMid  me— jtMl  ft 
I  «aii't  #v«r 


f>verM««  and  m  !• 
Mwera  dlMt  al* 


be  «11  alone. 
when   they 


But 
come 


thai  nM'Mi'itt  whiM   h« 
la«i#li  «f  tM  ii(M  on  my  fteek 
larael  that,  ut  ui,unt$. 

'mf  al4MC  iM«y.  Uunut^  u  in  Africa 
»rt   wtio'a  H  vtTn$»ni,  \» 
'l<'hy     Arthur  M  a  MMrin 
RWNit  i  years  ago  In  Afrlia— I  have  ptcturM 
Of  their  grave*— th>)ir  bud  Uee  sent  lUitm. 

"When  Harold  goes  Ml 
I'll   keep  thtnia   goUiK  ad 
home  there  wlil  be  a  horn  i  to  come  to  and— 
What?    Bonds?    Of  cour  «,  I  bought  bonds 
in  every  drive,  including  tfila  one 
m  my  boya  down." 

Mn.  aaymanskri  nami  may  be  hard  to 
apell  and  even  harder  to  p  renounce.    But  she 
la  the  kind  rf  American  w  i  of  the  labor  move 
ment  can  well  b?  proud  o 
Job.    She  Is  doing  her 
regardless  of  aacrl: 


anyone  down, 
feringl 


She  Is  doing  her 

b^t  to  win  the  war 

ib*  is  not  letting 

May  she  b  spared  further  suf' 
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Speaker,    under 

in  the  Rec- 

editorial  from 


the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March  27, 

1944: 

WHAT  wx'ia  ncHTiNa  Foa 

Astonishing  at  this  crucial  hour,  is  the 
letter  in  whlph  14  Congressmen,  most  of 
them  from  the  Midwest,  ask  Secretary  of 
SUte  Hull  the  question :  "What  are  we  light- 
ing for?" 

Where,  In  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible, 
have  they  been  keeping  themselves?  It's 
pretty  late  In  the  day  for  Congressmen,  what- 
ever their  constituencies,  to  l>e  seeking  this 
Information. 

There  is  much  that  remains  to  be  clarified 
regarding-,  our  Government's  attitude  on 
Prance,  Poland.  Finland,  the  Baltic  States, 
and  other  controversial  Issues. 

But  certainly  there  is  no  mystery.  In  the 
State  Department  or  elsewhere,  surrounding 
the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  to 
make  a  world  In  which  American  democracy 
can  li\e  and  where,  as  the  President,  has  said, 
tyranny  and  aggression  cannot  exist. 

This  startling  letter  is  in  a  very  different 
category  from  most  of  the  recent  pleas  for 
more  light  on  United  States  foreign  policy. 
The  other  day  another  group  of  Congress- 
men conferred  with  Mr.  Hull  without,  some 
of  them  said  later,  learning  much  about  the 
Governments  views  on  International  prob- 
lems now  clamoring  for  solution. 

But  the  14  mldwesterners  appear  less  con- 
cerned with  post-war  settlements  and  for- 
eign policy  In  general  than  with  the  phrase 
"uncoirdittonal  surrender"  and  the  future 
of  thr  German  people. 

"If  the  declaration  labeled  'unconditional 
surrender'  Is  still  the  ofllclal  objective."  they 
say,  "some  elaboration  of  that  phraee  is 
In  order.  Does  It  mean  extermination  of 
the  German  people  and  utter  destruction 
of  ihUt  country?  If  nut,  what  doee  It 
tnpnn'" 

It  d«e«n  1  Mftna  ie  ui  that  th«  phrflse  "un- 
•onaiiionMl  surrendur,"  n*  nppUtd  in  cither 
Offfmftny  tif  Stkpnu.  hofdn  tiiiy  i>lNH(tfMiimt. 
ft  motmw  ju»i  wHwi  M  MV»-  «h#  <i»i«(U<i»i»l»'4 
««pitu  Nil"'*  "I  ibf  nmnft"******'  MHiiKil  liirt*¥n, 

Une<M»di(i»MNt  Mu^rmtder  hM  uniUiut 
whatever  ui  Ait  with  the  ruMir*  itl  the  (ier> 
m»n  peopl*.  The  U  OwtiKrfMmeM  nlw/uid 
know  ihMt  th«  AIIIM  h«V(i  im  the  aliiihteiit 
immWtun  ut  oUltierHliitK  the  OerntHn  imip\», 
Th'y  are  resolved  to  curb  Oermbny's  war* 
maklttK  procttvitlH,  but  the  way  in  whleh 
It  Is  to  be  done  Is,  primarily,  a  peace  coo* 
ference  matter. 

Beeretary  Hull  Is  reported  to  have  taken  to 
Moscow  a  plan  for  poet'War  Germany  whlcH 
Britain  and  RuMla  did  not  find  acceptaMef 
He  la  now  Mid  to  have  a  program  for  an 
International  peace  organlxatlon  almost 
ready  for  congressional  discussion.  Mean* 
while  the  United  Btatee  Chamber  of  Com* 
merce  is  urging  Immediate  formation  of  an 
International  commission  to  draft  a  world 
peace  plan. 

These  are  constructive  measures.  But  the 
point  Is  that  Secretary  Hull  and  hla  Depart- 
ment right  now  have  enough  real  worries 
and  perplexities  without  having  to  take  time 
out  to  aiuwer  the  dublotialy  inaplred  query. 
"What  are  we  fighting  for?" 

It  Is  at  least  noteworthy  that  publication 
of  the  Congressmen's  letter  coincides  with 
release  of  an  open  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt by  the  Peace  Now  Movement  in  which 
the  President  is  urged  to  use  his  Infiuence 
for  an  Immediate  end  of  the  war. 

This  Is,  of  course,  a  defeatist  propoeal. 
Any  compromise  peace  at  this  time  would  be. 
In  effect,  a  peace  on  our  brutal  enemies' 
terms.  To  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
the  mere  thought  of  a  negotiated  peace  with 
Nazi  or  Japanese  barlmrlans  Is  revolting. 

By  the  same  token  the  14  Congressmen's 
concern  over  unconditional  surrender  and 
What  are  we  fighting  for?  Is  defeatist  in 
essence  and  utterly  lll-advised. 
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We  are  fighting  for  freedom  and  Justice. 
The  enduring  peace  which  we  are  determined 
to  set  up  demands,  first  of  all,  an  Allied 
Tictory  on  terms  of  unconditional  surrender. 
Nothing  less  will  stifflce. 


The  Late  Jesse  Saauel  Cottrell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Jesse  Samuel  Cottrell  in  Wash- 
ington at  6  a.  m.  on  Friday,  March  24. 
marked  the  close  of  a  colorful  career. 
Born  on  a  farm,  in  what  Is  locally  known 
as  "South  America"  near  Knoxville, 
Knox  County,  Tenn.,  Mr.  Cottrell  was  the 
eldest  of  the  five  children  of  Samuel  H. 
and  Telltha  Anne  iSimpson)  Cottrell. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Jesse 
Simjjson.  the  first  man  to  string  a  wire 
across  the  Tennessee  River  for  a  water- 
current  propelled  ferry,  which  he  oper- 
ated for  40  years. 

As  a  boy.  he  worked  on  the  farm,  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Knox  Coun- 
ty, was  «  student  for  3  years  in  the  bc«* 
dpmic  department  of  the  University  of 
Tennpfsec,  and  then  transferred  to  the 
law  department  of  that  institution,  from 
which  he  wm  vriduited  In  1904. 

An  a  yrMing  Uwyer,  In  1007,  h«  wm 
tt[teit>6  M  a  Kxpiibllcaii  to  th«  tower 
houM  of  ihfi  Tt^titicnM^f  li«>i(iMtMtur«  from 
th«  tountiKN  of  Knok  And  ImuAon,  lU- 
fl^rting  the  vi^wM  gnd  enrrying  nui  (he 
wiDhM  of  hl«  oonsittuenU,  he  ituprx'cied 
"dry"  lefUltttlon  ftMln»t  the  opposition 
of  the  then  "wet"  Oovtmor  of  Tonne»- 
Me.  Malcolm  R.  Pattdrson. 

MU  leiUlfttlve  duilee  ended,  he  wm 
$uccofnii\e\y  reporter  and  city  editor  for 
the  Knoxville  Bentlnel.  Answering  the 
call  of  the  West,  he  went  to  Arlsont, 
where,  under  Oov.  J.  C.  Hughes,  he  was 
for  a  year,  In  1008,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Dally  Star. 

Returning  to  Knoxville,  he  took  up 
educational  work.  He  made  the  race  for 
county  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction of  Knox  Cotmty  and  was  de- 
feated by  only  2  votes  In  the  county 
court.  In  the  qualifying  examination 
for  eligibility  for  the  ofBce,  he  made  a 
grade  of  95  in  19  studies  and  was  Issued 
a  life  certificate. 

As  a  captain  in  the  MillUry  InteUl- 
gence  in  World  War  No.  1.  he  arrested 
Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll  m  a  draft 
dodger  at  Philadelphia. 

His  wife,  the  former  Miss  Mary  Eliza- 
beth James,  of  Knoxville,  was  with  him 
at  the  time  he  was  fatally  stricken.  He 
is  also  survived  by  a  daughter,  Miss 
Betty  Ann  Cottrell.  of  La  Paz.  Peru,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  Monroe  Johnson,  of  Knox- 
ville. 

The  pole  star  of  his  life  was  honor. 
He  made  friends  by  being  honest,  and 
he  gruppled  them  to  his  heart  with 
hocks  of  steel,  because  they  knew  they 


coulc  trust  him.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Nation  over  a  period  of  more 
than  35  years,  but  he  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch.  He  delighted  to  meet  and 
talk  to  his  boyhood  friends  in  Knox 
County,  and  his  outdoor  sport  was  work- 
ing in  his  garden. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  who  was 
his  coworker  In  their  representation  as 
Washington  correspondents  of  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  the  Birmingham  News,  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  QreenviUe 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Piedmont,  Watertown 
(N.  Y.)  Dally  Times,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record, 
and  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  Lead- 
er. He  was  a  reporter  always,  and  in 
his  work  in  Tennessee  he  covered  the 
Fraterville  explosion,  which  took  a  toll 
of  189  lives  in  a  coal  mine  explosion  at 
Briceville;  the  campaigns  of  Bob  and  Alf 
Taylor;  and  the  Carmack-Patterson  race 
for  Governor,  which  took  him  into  vir- 
tually every  county  In  the  State. 

He  was  also  secretary  to  United  States 
Senato  Newell  Sanders.  Tennessee's  only 
Republican  Senator.  He  was  appointed 
by  President  Harding,  whc  was  his  per- 
sonal friend.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Bolivia.  He 
occupied  this  post  for  IVi  years.  While 
holding  this  post  he  was  commis.Moned 
by  Presidents  Harding  and  Coolidge  to 
repre.«ent  them  at  the  Inauguration  of 
seven  South  American  presidents,  to  two 
centennials,  and  two  boundary  commls- 
ilonR. 

Hli  hftlth  lmpiln«d  by  thp  hlirh  »ttl- 
tudfl  of  Bollvin.  hp  declined  further  ftp« 
polntment  ofTeied  him  by  Prwldf'nt 
tioovpt,  Me  ihPti  menggert  rrnnk  llitrh- 
eofH's  Tu^wn  D«iiy  CHU'-en  for  4  ypnrn 
ftnd  fmiMod  in  writing  on  LfttiM'Amtru 
Aftn  Wtf.  Kd  WM  ihf  HUthor  of  sevtrti 
bof^ks  on  Utin  AmfrUm,  m  moet  Umom 
volume  bttnf  Aenm  the  Andfii  from 
Oi!(»«n  to  Oeetn, 

Kducator,  legislator,  diplomftt,  eoldier, 
famed  correspondent,  a  typleal  Tennes- 
seegn,  gnd  r  great  American ,  Jesse  Samuel 
Cottrell  traveled  far  In  hU  Journey  from 
the  red  hills  of  South  Knoxville  to  the 
Capital  City  at  Washington  where  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  National 
PreM  Club  and  a  member  of  the  White 
House  Correspondents  Association. 

He  was  buried  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  with  full  military  honors  on 
Monday  of  this  week. 

He  fell  Mleep  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors — a  great  Tennesseean  and  a  great 
American. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  seU  his  life  forever  in  the 
"amber  of  memory"  and  is  a  Just  trib- 
ute to  him: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner] 

JESSI  a.  COTTECIX 

To  every  reader  of  the  Banner,  the  byline 
of  Jesse  8.  Oottrell  has  been  famUlar  lor  many 
years.  It  appears  today— ^thovigh  Jesse  Cot- 
trell died  this  morning— liecause  It  was  Jeese 
Cottrell 'e  way  to  work  to  the  last  moment. 
Friends  know,  knowlnpt  Jesse,  that  when  the 
summons  came.  It  found  his  desk  cleared; 
his  dally  task  finished;  his  next  assignment 
eagerly  awaited. 

The  Banner  has  lost  a  friend,  a  faithful 
family  member  whose  long  and  distinguished 


service  earned  for  him  a  reputation  amonf 
Washington's  l>e8t-lnformed  newspaper  cor- 
re8T>ondents,  whose  sound  political  judgment 
was  second  to  none  In  the  Capital,  who  In- 
timately knew  every  national  political  leader 
of  the  last  30  years,  and  whose  high  Journal- 
istic ethics  were  the  pattern  of  his  life.  This 
broad  acquaintance  with  men  and  events,  and 
the  qualities  of  Its  possessor,  ranked  Jesse 
Cottrell  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  He  was 
one  of  the  lost  of  the  old-time  newspaper 
reporters. 

His  was  a  varied  career.  Tenneeseeans 
whose  minds  go  back  a  generation  will  recall 
him  as  a  State  legislator.  World  War  No.  1 
recollections  will  identify  him  as  a  soldier  in 
his  country's  service — the  Army  oflleer  who 
led  to  capture  of  Grover  Cleveland  Bergdoll. 
draft-dodger.  Diplomatic  records  contain  the 
history  of  his  long  service  as  the  American 
representative  at  Bolivia,  and  outstanding 
work  m  the  realm  of  diplomacy  In  the  S'JUth 
American  field.  Presidents  sought  his  service 
and  his  counsel.  They  knew  him  as  confi- 
dant, trusted  emissary,  and  friend. 

The  Banner  knew  him  as  all  of  these,  and 
as  the  man  best  entrusted  with  the  Important 
tapk  of  representing  It.  and  reporting  for  It, 
at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government.  It 
esteemed  him  for  that  accuracv.  that  personal 
Integrity,  that  Judgment,  which  marked  every 
line  he  wrote.    That  was  Jesse  Cottrell's  way. 

His  death  shocks  and  saddens  the  Banner. 
Men  of  Jesse  Cottrell's  stature  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful that  one  cnn  pass  without  being  sorely 
missed  We  salute  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
humbly  walked  the  path  of  Jrurnnll«tlc  preat- 
nesB,  whose  pride  was  In  his  profetslnn.  and 
whose  career  was  the  epitome  of  niccess  ae- 
oordlng  to  the  enduring  standards. 


Urges  SIttffIa  Tat 
KXTIBMtlON  OP  RtMAftlCt 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MKfHieAff 

IN  THI  ttOVUK  OF  ftVnMNTATIfM 

Wfdnetdav.  MnreH  29,  t944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  1  In- 
clude a  letter  from  a  constituent,  Mr. 
Fred  Whltmore,  339  Wrst  Maple  Street. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  L.  Dovghtom.  chairman  of  the 
House  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Whltmore  Is  an  ardent  proponent  of  the 
single-tax  system.  He  has  been  a  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  for  many  years.  His 
letter  follows: 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  March  22, 1944. 
Hen.  RoecBT  L.  Dovohton, 
Chairman,  lloute  Way$ 
and  Mtan$  Committee. 

Washington.  D.  O. 

Dear  Mr.  Douohton:  According  to  a  press 
article  of  March  19,  I  see  your  committee  has 
drafted  a  plan  of  simplification  of  the  tax 
return,  eliminating  the  need  of  80,000,000 
people  making  a  tax  report  next  year:  never- 
thclebs,  they  do  have  to  report  the  amount 
of  their  Incomes  In  a  fortune  teller's  guess- 
what  report.  Naturally  aU  these  reporu  by 
Individuals  will  require  the  attention  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Also,  the  withholding  tax  turned  in  with 
lengthy  reports  by  private  enterprise  require* 
an  endles!5  study  figuring  out  whether  these 
Individuals  are  entitled  to  refunds  or  if  they 
have  to  make  extra  tax  payment. 

This  complication  is  going  to  be  a  very 
costly  set-up  for  business  m  general;  It  wfli 
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take  thousands  more  personnel  to  make  the 


This  is  the  authorlzatli  in  of  inunediate  sur 


Tour  special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
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chusetts.  April  12.  1T77. 


I  stored  to  those  who  have  been  favorably  de-   1 

I I a     _«    AW  ^ It  I 


Low  Ef  f  Prices  Hit  Fanners 


A< 
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take  thoiuands  more  personnel  to  make  the 
tztn  red  tape  that  thl3  will  create  in  private 
•nterprise.  and  I  believe  It  will  be  still  more 
coupllcated  for  the  Internal  Revenue. 

Tou  certainly  realize  aa  well  as  I  do.  there 
are  multiplied  thousands  of  people  working 
In  this  Department  that  could  Just  as  well 
be  either  in  the  channels  of  production  or  in 
the  armed  forces  as  to  be  making  this  un- 
necessary red  tape,  and  if  this  present  method 
goes  through  and  Is  adopted  and  becomes 
law.  you  are  going  to  fliul  the  same  thing 
happening  that  did  when  the  withholding 
tax  o*  last  year  was  adopted:  you  and  your 
coQunittse  at  that  time  thought  you  were 
simplifying  the  tax  structiire.  and  when  it  was 
adopted  into  law  and  began  to  function  you 
Admitted  it  was  the  worst  complicated  piece 
of  legislation  ever  drafted. 

Now  in  drafting  this  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  30.000.000  people  mak- 
ing a  tax  report  you  have  only  shifted  the 
burden  from  the  individual  to  a  bureaucratic 
agency  which  will  bring  a  great  deal  more 
unnecessary  red  tape  and  a  greater  expense 
to  the  people,  and  the  individual  that  has 
any  intelligence  at  all  will  figure  out  for  him- 
self, if  he  has  any  extra  tax  to  pay  or  a  re- 
fund and  ths  amount  thereof,  in  order  to 
^know  the  honesty  of  these  bureaucrats. 
^  t  don't  have  to  tsll  you  the  plan  I  have 
already  placed  before  you  and  your  commlt- 
tst  sbows  how  I  go  back  to  1013  when  the 
prssent  law  was  adopted  and  by  statistics 
from  the  Library  of  Confess  prove  how  we 
could  of  bad  one  single  tax  to  cover  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxes  and  security  ben- 
efits, ellmlnatlnc  every  other  kind  of  tax. 
giving  security  from  that  day  to  this,  to 
every  American  clttccn.  from  the  crsdls  to 
the  Kravs.  and  making  It  so  simple  a  10-year- 
old  child  ooxUd  understand  it,  and  no  neces- 
sity for  a  tax  return  having  to  be  filed  by 
anyone  from  then  on,  thin  would  slimtnate 
millions  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  Oovern- 
ment.  placing  them  In  the  channels  of  pro- 
duction and  producing  for  the  good  of 
•oclety. 

I  heartily  agree  it  Is  Impossible  to  simplify 
ths  us  structure  by  merely  rewriting  the 
tax  reporu.  we  wouUI  have  to  go  Into  the 
tax  structure  ttssH  aad  we  must  go  to  ths 
fullest  extent  In  rewriting  the  ux  law  and 
abolish  every  dupltcaUng  agency  as  every 
tax  a  pareou  can  pay  must  come  from  a 
source  of  income  and  have  one  single  tax. 

la  order  to  aeeomplUh  this  ws  must  su- 
bUiae  the  national  income  and  this  plan  ac- 
•HBplUhes  these  very  things  and  as  an 
American  citizen  I  plead  with  you.  your 
Committee,  and  the  Ck^ngress  of  these  United 
•Ut«i  to  Ktve  me  s  fair  and  Just  public  hrar- 
in(  so  that  this  plan  can  be  placed  before 
Congress  and  the  people  before  going  ahead 
With  this  prssent  bill  you  have  prepared, 
I  am.  yo\trs  rsspectfuUy, 
^^ -k  Fixo  WnrTMOts. 


Federal  Action  Would  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOX78K  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

rXDERAI.   ACTION    WOULD    RIX.P 

Tucked  away  in  a  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment bill  passed  by  the  Hoiise  is  a  provision 
that  might  prove  of  vast  importance  In  rid- 
ding the  Schuylkill  of  its  pollution. 


dim  mish 
tie 


This  Is  the  authorization 
Teys  to  determine  feaslb 
natlng  coal  wastes  from 
to    aid    navigation 
and  help  to  improve 
Philadelphia. 

Government  action 
be     extremely     helpful, 
spends  a  considerable 
the  navigable  portion  of 
Fairmount  Dam.    It  W(^d 
in  the  long  run  to 
whole  stretch  of  the  rlv^ 
time,  of  course,  making 
coal  wastes  are  not 
kill  at  the  mines. 

Large-scale  dredging 
tling  basin  construction 
the   cessation   of   the 
authorized  in  this 
tcken    without    delay, 
futtire  post-war  projects, 


14  this  matter  would 

Washington     now 

annual  sum  dredging 

the  Schuylkill  below 

be  an  economy 

the  silt  from  the 

while  at  the  same 

sure  that  additional 

into  the  Schuyl- 


emp1  led 


meas  ire 


Town  of  WathiDgto  i 
Waskinftoi 


EXTENSION  Oil  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS 

or  vnoi|tiA 
IN  TMK  House  OF 


Wednesday,  Ma 


of  immediate  sur- 

e  methods  of  ellml- 

the  stream,  in  order 

flood    dangers 

water  supply  of 


)peratlon8  and   set- 
might  have  to  await 
but   the   survey 
could  be  under- 
davlng    the    way   for 


I,  Va.,  tlie  First 
of  All 


ROBERTSON 


R]  PRESENTATIVZa 


ch  29,  1944 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
which  of  the  28 


Mr.  ROBERTSON. 

current  dlscuuion  of 
communities  in  the  Ut  ited  States  named 
for  the  Father  of  Ou;  Country  was  tho 
first  to  to  honor  him  ;  irompts  my  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Henry  P.  Alden.  to  write 
me  the  following  le  ter  showing  that 
Washington,  Va.,  sltuite  in  Rappahan- 
nock County,  of  the 
Congressional  District,  antedated  all  of 
the  other  27  by  more  t  lan  27  years: 


Wasminoton.  D 
Hon.  A.  WiLus  RosEKTSc^, 
Houae  Office  Buildii  g, 


:.,  March  2i.  1944. 


f  Jr 


Stir 


vith 


In  re:  Town  of 
Wsshlngton  of  all 

Mt   DsAt   Conobx8sm4m 
attached   article 
over  first  town  named 
ton,"  appeared  flaturda  r 
Washington  Evening 
the  statements  therein 
utcd  to  Representative 
Stxasms  of  New  Hampsl^e 
North  Carolina.    The 
tide  are  so  at  variance 
is  believed  that  you  wolUd 
correcting   the  same  in 

RXCOXD. 

It  Is  a  known  fact,  and 
from  time  to  time,  thai 
Ington.  Va..  in  the  coun^ 
and  your  congressional 
the    first   Washington 
surveyed  and  platted  by 
July   M.    1749    (old 
under  the  new  calendar 
1749.  and  antedating 
In  the  United  SUtes 
more  than  27  years.    In 
ord   town   lots   in 
were  conveyed  and 
name  of  street,  and  th< 
Va.,  as  far  back  as 
were  land  warrants 
the  Fairfax  surveys 
town  of  Washington,  Va 
far  back  as  1751. 


Woti  iriffton.  D.  O. 
Washington,  Vs.,  the  first 


RoBCSTSoM :    The 
captiofied   "Dlrpute   arises 
George  Washing- 
afternoon   in   the 
It  Is  noted  that 
let  forth  are  attrib- 
BsowM  of  Georgia; 
and  BoiTNxx,  of 
statements  in  this  ar- 
the  real  facts,  it 
be  interested  In 

the    CONCtXSSIONAL 


<f 


an  r 


having  been  verified 

the  town  of  Wash- 

of  Rappahannock, 

district,   is  in  fact 

all,    having    been 

George  Washington 

calendar),    and   which, 

would  be  August  4. 

other  town  or  city 

Washington  by 

fact,  there  is  of  rec- 

Va.,   which 

by  lot  number, 

name  Washington, 

r  1762.     There 

and  of  record  in 

conveying  lots   In   the 

,  by  lot  numbers  as 


named 


Waal  lington, 
dee^led 


Sepi  embei 
Issuid 


Tour  special  attention  Is  directed  to  the 
September  1932  issue  of  the  American  Phi- 
latelist, the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Philatelic  Society,  which  issue,  I  am  sure,  Is 
available  at  the  Congressional  Library, 
which  contains  an  article  of  considerable 
length  by  J.  A.  Oettinger  and  captioned 
"The  twenty-eight  Washingtons."  lir.  Oet- 
tinger is  not  only  a  philatelist  but  is  a  recog- 
nized historian.  After  years  of  investigation 
and  at  considerable  length  he  has  set  forth  a 
r^sumA  of  each  of  the  2t  Washingtons,  and 
In  the  order  each  was  established  or  named. 
On  a  separate  sheet  I  have  copied  from  this 
article,  which  I  have  attached  hereto,  the 
names  of  the  28  Washingtons  as  listed  by  Mr. 
Oettinger  and  in  the  order  that  the  same 
were  laid  out  or  named. 

It  is  noted  that  in  the  attached  list 
Mr.  Oettinger  sets  forth  that  Washington, 
N.  C,  was  laid  out  and/or  named  in  October 
1776,  and  that  Washington,  N.  H..  was  like- 
wise laid  out  or  named  in  December  1776. 
In  this  connection  it  appears  that  John  M. 
Maphis,  of  New  York,  some  15  years  previous, 
likewise  compiled  a  short  history  of  the  28 
Washingtons  in  the  United  States,  and  on  or 
about  the  same  time  another  historian  by 
the  name  of  Hert>ert  or  Huber  Carter  likewise 
compiled  and  printed  a  pamphlet  with  refer- 
ence to  all  towns  named  Washington.  Both 
Mr.  Maphis'  and  Mr.  Carter's  articles  were 
Identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Oettinger's,  with 
the  exception  that  Washington,  N.  B.,  was 
listed  as  the  second  Washington  by  that 
name,  it  having  been  first  originally  known  as 
No.  8,  which  name  was  later  changed  to 
Camden  and  later  still  to  Washington,  N.  H., 
under  date  of  December  13.  1776  (old  caN 
endar),  which  would  be  December  24,  1770 
under  the  new  calendar.  Both  Mr.  Mspbit 
and  Mr.  Carter  agreed  that  It  was  true  that 
Ool.  James  Bonner,  who  resided  at  the 
village  known  as  Forks  of  the  Tar,  N.  0.,  sold 
a  few  lots  under  date  of  December  7,  1776 
(old  calendar) ,  which  undrr  the  new  calendar 
would  be  December  18,  1770,  and  which  deed 
referred  to  the  Intended  township  as  Wash* 
Ington,  N.  C.  Whlls  It  Is  true  that  Colonel 
Bonner  and  his  wlfs  Mary  so  deeded  certain 
of  said  loU,  It  is  further  true  that  the  Forks 
of  the  Tar,  N.  C,  did  not  become  known  as 
Wsshlngton,  N.  C,  until  1782. 

Your  sttentlon  is  also  directed  to  a  pam- 
phlet captioned  "Common  speech,"  volume 
V,  first  quarter,  1933.  This  pamphlet  was 
apparently  publUhed  by  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union  of  the  United  States  with  na- 
tional headquarters  at  19  West  Forty-fotirth 
Street,  New  York,  which  contains  an  article 
on  page  8  that  refers  to  Washington,  Vs.,  as 
the  first  Washington  and  as  stating  that 
doctimentary  evidence  showed  that  George 
Washington  surveyed  the  same  himself  in 
1749. 

Kncloeed  herewith  Is  also  a  history  of  the 
town  of  Washington.  Vs.,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  that  corporation  on  or  before  1931. 

It  U  suggested  that  you  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
Issue  of  the  September  1932  American  Philate- 
list from  the  Congressional  Library,  and  it 
Is  felt  sure  you  will  find  that  it  U  without 
question  that  Washington,  Va..  Is  the  first 
Washington  of  all,  having  been  surveyed, 
platted,  and  named  August  4,  1749  (new  cal- 
endar), the  old  calendar  being  JiUy  24,  1749. 

I  feel  sure  you  will  take  pleasure  In  cor- 
recting   the    attached   article,   which   is   ab- 
surd.    Washington,  Va.,  antidates  all  other 
Washingtons  by  more  than  27  years. 
Very  truly  youn, 

HXNST  P.  AU>SN. 

The  following  is  from  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1932  Issue  of  the 
American  Philatelist  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Oettinger, 
which  said  article  was  captioned  "The  23 
Washing^ns — In  the  order  of  having  teen 
laid  out,  founded,  or  renamed  as  Washing- 
ton:" ' 

Virginia.  1749. 

North  Carolina.  October  ITTe. 

New  Hampshire.  December  1776. 
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and  Iowa  had  been  receiving  free  eggs  from 
a  Government  bureau,  shipped  here  from  an 
Sastcm  8*.ate — probably   Connecticut.    One 


.«..>.<i.. 


It  Is  an  amazing, 
ing  fact  that,  in  the 
this  Nation  of  free 


and 


greatly  disturb- 

emergency  of  war, 

enterprise,  cur  great. 


a  huge  amount  of  governmental  Invest* 
ments  as  war  losses. 
Owen  L.  Scott,  an  outstanding  Wash- 
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. ftchusetts.  April  12.  1777. 

Connecticut,  January  17.  1779. 
Georgia,  January  23.  1780. 
Pennsylvania.  March   1781. 
Vermont.  April  8.  1781. 
West  Virginia.  1785. 
Kentucky.  1786. 
District  of  Colimibia,  1791. 
Mississippi,  1797. 
Rhode  Island.  1809. 
Indiana.  March   18,  1817. 
Maine.  January  31,  1828. 
Arkansas.   1824. 
Illinois.   1825. 
Michigan.  April  1827. 
Louisiana.  March  1835. 
Texas.  July  1836. 
Missouri.  May  29,  1839. 
Iowa.  1839 

California.  February  1850. 
New  Jersey.  1861. 
Utah.  1857. 
Kansas.  1858. 
Nebraska,  1888. 
Oklahoma,  1907. 

(See  the  American  Philatelist.  September 
1932,  vol.  45.  No.   12.) 


Our  "Friends"  Glare  at  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  riEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  Missoinu 
tn  THE  HOU8I  OF  RIPIUBBKNTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  COLI  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ondtr  leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in 
th«  RgcoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
PreH  of  March  M,  1944: 

otTR  "nmn*"  otAn  at  «■ 

Out  of  Washington  comes  a  statement 
designed  to  clarify  our  foreign  policy.  Secre- 
tary of  8UU  Hull,  with  the  Atlantic  Charter 
before  him,  writes  learnedly  of  our  post-war 
objectives,  but  in  aiming  at  the  ideal  we  fear 
he  has  overlooked  the  piacllcal  and  the 
realistic.  In  short,  he  leaves  our  foreign 
policy  about  where  It  was.  He  falls  to  answer 
questions  that  Inevitably  will  arise  at  the 
peace  table 

For  example,  be  looks  to  the  big  tour,  to  the 
United  Butes.  Great  Britfiln,  Russia,  and 
China,  to  keep  the  peace  after  arms  are 
stacked,  and  adds:  "The  four-nation  declara- 
tion eventually  will  end  the  need  of  alliances, 
balance  of  power  politics,  and  other  special 
arrangements  common  to  International 
affairs  In  the  unhappy  past." 

ThU  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  view  as  well  as 
Mr  Hull's,  we  asstune,  but  lit  It  the  Churchill 
view?  And  what  will  Josel  Stalin  think  of 
It?  No  foreign  policy  wiU  be  worth  the  paper 
it's  written  on  unless  in  sccord  with  the  policy 
of  our  allies. 

The  London  Times,  which  often  echoes 
British  policy,  last  Monday  remarked  edi- 
torially: -The  division  of  Europe  Into  30  or 
30  sovereign  Independent  units,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  any  higher  authority,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  military  sectirity  and  eco- 
nomic .^ell-being  of  the  European  peoples. 
This  is  a  hard,  irrefutable  fact.  To  attempt 
to  override  it  on  the  generiil  theory  of  self- 
determination  would  be  an  act  not  of  high 
political  principle  but  of  political  madness." 

So  much  for  the  English  view  of  autono- 
mous Uttle  states,  but  how  are  we  going  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  third  paragraph  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  provides  that 
"they  (signatory  states)  respect  the  right  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
vnder  which  they  wlH  live:  and  they  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  and  sell  -government  re- 


stored to  those  who  have  been  favorably  de- 
prived of  them." 

Thus  the  Roosevelt-Hull  Idealism  comes 
Into  collision  with  cold,  hard  facts.  Even 
now  Russia,  one  of  our  esteemed  allies,  Is  in 
the  act  of  subjugating  the  little  Baltic  coun- 
tries of  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Finland, 
and  parts  of  Poland.  What  would  the  Wash- 
ington administration  have  us  do  about  that? 
Go  to  war  with  Russia  to  maintain  an  ab- 
stract principle?  And  if  not.  then  what  be- 
comes of  self-determination?  Mr.  Hull  doesnt 
say. 

Europe  is  a  house  of  fear  and  of  hate.  The 
United  States  can't  hope  to  recite  rules  of 
conduct  and  have  these  rules  respected. 
Europe  looks  upon  tis  as  a  smug  and  im- 
pertinent Interloper.  We  go  there,  as  we  got 
Into  South  America,  with  a  program  of  pa- 
ternalism. We  talk  grandly  of  uplift  and  cul- 
ture. Our  noblesse  oblige  is  offensive.  In  our 
good-neighbor  policy  we  try  to  buy  friendship 
with  money,  and  our  good  Latin  friends 
re&ent  It,  Just  as  Europ>eans  will  resent  our 
telling  them  how  they  shall  order  their  affairs 
when  peace  comes. 

As  Senator  Reed,  of  Kansas,  says,  "The  post- 
war situation  win  be  Just  about  what  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  want  it  to  be,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  to  like  it."  We  may 
expect  little  good  will  for  America.  Its  Gov- 
ernipent  will  have  so  contrived  its  policies 
that  it  won't  have  a  friend  In  tbe  world.  We 
came  out  of  the  ether  war  in  much  the  same 
condition,  but  it  will  be  worse  this  time. 


Low  Ef  f  Prices  Hit  Farmers 


A  Blow  it  Opium 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MiifirrsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRmNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoro.  I 
Include  tbe  following  editorial  from  the 
American  edition  of  the  Shanghai  Eve- 
ning Post  and  Mercury  of  March  17. 
1944: 

A  BLOW  AT  OPTDM 

Congressman  Waltch  Judd  Is  so  consist- 
ently right  about  the  Far  East,  which  he  well 
knows  by  first-hand  experience,  thst  we  have 
fallen  Into  a  sound  habit  of  agreeing  with 
him  This  habit  Is  strengthened  by  perusal 
of  his  House  Joint  Resolution  241.  reqtiestlng 
the  President  to  urge  upon  the  govemmenU 
of  poppy-growing  countries  the  necessity  of 
Immediately  limiting  production  to  strictly 
medicinal  and  scientific  needs 

We  hope  Congrew  gives  prompt  approval  to 
this  measure.  It  would  put  teeth  Into  the 
recent  declaration  by  the  British  and  Dutch 
Governments  that  they  will  not  reestablish 
government  opium  monopolies  in  areas  for- 
merly under  their  control  and  now  occupied 
by  Japan. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  another  ques- 
tion may  be  raised.  India  is  both  a  large 
producer  and  a  large  consumer  of  opium. 
Much  of  the  consumption  is  classed  as  semi- 
medical;  this  is  opium  eaten,  not  smoked, 
and  not  classed  with  smoked  opium  yet  slnxi- 
lar  In  its  effects.  A  royal  commission  some 
years  ago  estimated  that  21  to  23  percent  of 
India's  gross  revenues  came  from  opium. 
Win  not  Britain,  even  though  at  some  finan- 
cial sacrifice,  voltmtarlly  limit  India's  mo- 
nopoly sales  to  medicinal  and  scientific 
needs?  Surely  it  should  not  be  necessary 
that  a  territory  go  through  a  period  of  Japa- 
nese occupation  to  become  eligible  for 
eleansing  from  the  opium  habit. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  STEPAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  are  writing 
and  telegraphing  me  for  explanations 
regarding  the  drop  in  CRg  prices.  One 
telegram  from  Nebraska  tells  me  that 
eggs  there  are  selling  for  20  cents  a 
dozen.  Some  of  the  farmers  say  they 
were  urged  to  raise  more  hens  in  order 
to  increase  the  egg  production.  They 
also  complained  that  the  Government 
had  stopped  the  purchase  of  eggs  in  the 
Middle  West.  I  took  this  matter  up  with 
the  Department  and  am  informed  that 
the  Government  will  again  start  pur- 
chasing eggs  in  the  Middle  West  at  100 
percent  of  parity.  This  may  relieve  the 
situation  slightly,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  be  entirely  effective  due  to  several 
reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  just  is  not  sufBclent 
cold-storage  space  in  the  country  to  store 
the  gigantic  volume  of  eggs  we  have  on 
hand  and  which  are  being  produced. 
This  shortage  of  cold-i-torage  space  li 
general  over  the  country,  X  am  reliably 
Informed. 

Another  reason  for  the  tremendous 
supply  of  eggs  U  that  while  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgilcuHlPt  tsked  the  farmers 
for  an  Increase  of  2V2  percent  of  eggs. 
the  increase  in  reality  has  been  around 
16  percent.  That  and  the  increase  In  egg 
production  due  to  mild  weather  are  con- 
tributing factors  to  this  great  supply  of 
eggs. 

Then,  too.  I  am  told  ships  for  lefid- 
lease  have  not  been  calling  at  our  ports 
recently  to  take  away  the  huge  quantity 
of  eggs  and  other  farm  products.  Why 
these  ships  have  not  been  calling  has  not 
been  explained,  but  that  may  be  a  mili- 
tary secret. 

However,  somthing  must  be  done  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  producing  our  badly  needed  food- 
stuffs. These  patriotic  people  were  told 
to  raise  more  egi58  and  they  have  done 
so.  But  they  are  now  producing  at  a  tre- 
mendous loss  due  to  the  Ugh  prices  of 
feed.  I  urge  that  some  better  methocs 
of  distribtftion  of  eggs  and  other  farm 
products  must  be  devised.  "Diere  Is  no 
reason  why  eastern  eggs  should  be  sent 
to  the  Midwest  where  we  are  smothered 
with  eggs.  As  an  illustration  I  include 
in  my  remarks  an  editorial  published  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald  touching  on  this  subject: 

rSMM   SO68 

Poultrymen  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa  have  r«- 
qxjnded  so  nobly  to  the  Government's  appeals 
for  more  food  production  that  the  two  SUtes 
are  surfeited  with  eggs.  No  one  knows  pre- 
cisely what  to  do  with  all  the  output.  aN 
though  Government  and  the  grocers  are  co- 
operating in  a  sort  of  eat-more-eggs  csjn> 
paign,  and  hoping  for  the  best. 

In  the  face  of  that  situation  It  was  leartwd 
last  week  that  BUte  institutions  ct  Nebraska 
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expanded  aircraft  Industry.  At  present 
we  can  produce  some  100.000  military 
aircraft  a  year.    Even  if  ve  are  able  to 


tion  to  the  war  effort  is  forcibly  set  forth 
In  the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
Tork  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  29: 


Speakers  from  the  platform  as  well  aa 
from  the  floor,  with  two  exeepttooa.  sup- 
ported the  four  home-front  freedoana. 


..>       k<.>_m     «_•.«*       «. 
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and  Iowa  had  been  recclTlng  free  eggs  from 
a  Government  bureau,  shipped  here  from  an 
KmUiu  State — probably  Ck>nnecticut.  One 
Iowa  tiiatltu;ion  received  a  3-month  supply 
In  one  shipment.  The  purchasing  agent 
Of  tiM  Ioi«a  State  Board  of  Control  is  quoted 
M  tajtng.  "Thtf  glra  tbcm  to  us  and  pay  the 
fraUfcr   so  we  hare  no  complaint  to  make." 

And  probably  purchasing  agenta  In  Con- 
necticut will  have  no  complaint  to  make  if 
the  Government  offers  to  provide  free  eggs 
from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  for  their  Irstltu- 
tloiu.  In  recent  years  we  have  ail  beccme 
such  beggars  that  few  of  us  ever  think  to 
qusetlon  anything  thst  comes  to  us  "for 
txti"  from  Uncle  Sam.  ^ 

But  tomorrow's  Federal  taxpayers  Aay 
have  a  few  questions  to  ask  if  they  ever  get 
to  looking  back  over  the  books  and  notice 
the  billions  that  were  spent  for  food  sub- 
sidies. It  may  seem  strange  to  them  that 
thelf  money  was  used  in  the  fabtilously  pros- 
perous year  of  1944  to  buy  eggs  for  State 
hospitals — end  to  pay  part  of  the  grocery  bill 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
Republic. 


^kat  Shall  Be  Done  With  Surplus 
Industrial  Plants? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  iiOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  World  War  No.  2  broke 
out,  no  country  on  earth  had  a  capacity 
for  Industrial  production  cconparable 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  Under 
our  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  Amer- 
ican people  possessed  an  investment  of 
almost  $30,000,000,000  in  industrial 
plants  and  equipment.  These  plants 
and  this  equipment  poured  out  the 
abundance  of  consumers'  goods  which 
assured  for  the  American  peop}e  a  stand- 
ard of  living  unequalled  by  any  people 
In  the  world.  The  success  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  In  developing  pros- 
perous industries  and  in  creating  for  the 
American  people  exceptional  comforts 
was  a  powerful  barrier  against  the  theo- 
ries of  foreign  philosophers  headed  by 
Karl  Marx  that  government  ownership 
of  capital,  in  which  he  included  what  we 
rail  plant  and  equipment,  would  assure 
to  the  common  man  a  bigger  share  in 
the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Socialism 
and  communism  found  few  adherents 
outside  a  small  group  of  pink  theorists 
at  our  eastern  colleges.  The  American 
people,  capitalists  and  wage  earners 
alike,  knew  perfectly  well  that  with  its 
weaknesses,  with  occasional  abuses,  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  vastly  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  system  in  operation 
In  the  world.  It  was  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  one  big  country  that  had 
staked  its  fate  on  Karl  Marx's  theories, 
n.'imely.  the  Soviet  Union,  had  a  stand- 
ard of  livins  lower  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  western  world,  and  that  this 
universal  poverty  was  fully  shared  by 
the  working  people  for  whose  partlailar 
bcncflt  the  communistic  system  was 
MtabUsbed. 
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It  is  an  amazing,  s  nd  greatly  disturb- 
ing fact  that,  in  the  emergency  of  war, 
this  Nation  of  free  ei  iterprise.  cur  great, 
rich,  America,  has  be  '.n  carried  along  on 
the  road  toward  state  socialism.  In  order 
to  make  poscible  the  staggering  demand 
on  Industrial  produc  ion,  including  nu- 
merous new  items  su<  h  as  tanks,  combat 
planes,  guns,  and  am  nunitlon.  the  Gov- 
ernment has  investe<  some  $15,000,000,- 
000  in  new  plants  and  new  equipment. 
This  is  in  addition  t>  other  billions  ex- 
pended on  the  buildin  i  of  merchant  ships 
and  the  construction  of  airfields  all  over 
the  world.  Govemi  aent-owned  plants 
and  machinery  are  nDW  a  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  total  industrial  equip- 
ment of  this  coimtry  It  is  obvious  that 
this  situation  pcses  tr  emendous  problems 
to  be  faced  by  our  people  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  and  that  the!  e  problems  must  be 
faced  squarely  and  so  ved  on  the  basis  of 
American  principles.  I  feel  safe  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Americai  i  people,  or  at  least 
the  vastly  overwhelm  ng  majority  in  this 
country,  want  to  upiold  the  American 
system  of  free  enter  »nse,  and  want  no 
experiment  or  experl*  nee  in  state  social- 
Ism  or  communism. 

Some  war  plants,  mt  I  am  afraid  It 
may  be  only  a  small  p  art  of  them,  will  be 
able  to  continue  right  on  with  production 
for  civilian  consumpjon.  Many  more 
plants  must  almost  immediately  stop 
present  production,  b<  caust;  there  will  be 
no  more  need  for  addi  ional  tanks,  bazoo- 
kas, and  parachutes.  Somo  of  these  war 
plants  will  quickly  be  reequipped  to  pro- 
duce civilian  goods.  It  should  not  take 
such  a  long  time  to  m  ike  and  install  new 
machinery  for  the  ilants  which  now 
build  jeeps,  to  produi  e  new  automobiles 
for  civilians.  Factorijs  now  turning  out 
flame  throwers  may  (onceivably  soon  be 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  giving  us 
new  vacuum  cleaners,  or  fire  extinguish- 
ers, and  so  forth.  T  lere  appears  to  be 
little  disagreement  thit  this  kind  of  war 
factories,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  be 
turned  over  to  privat;  ownership.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  to  lo  so  in  a  fair  way, 
and  in  a  financially  pc  ssible  way,  is  a  tre- 
mendously difficult  and  complicated 
problem.  It  can  be  j  olved  and  must  be 
solved  if  the  people  af  this  Nation  in- 
tend again  to  run  the  r  Government  and 
terminate  the  preseit  state  of  affairs 
under  which  the  bureaucrats  run  the 
Government  and  the  Nation. 

Assuming  that  a  pn  igram  of  reconver- 
sion has  been  execute  d  successfully,  and 
that  all  government  illy  owned  plants 
and  equipment  that  c  in  possibly  be  used 
In  profitable  production  under  private 
ownership  has  been  Usposed  of  by  the 
Government,  there  wi  1  still  remain  on  its 
hands  a  tremendous  j  mount  of  factories 
and  machinery,  ships  i  ind  military  planes 
which  will  be  a  liabili  ;y  and  a  very  seri- 
ous problem.  In  the  i  rar  emergency,  the 
question  of  cost  has  b  ;en  a  very  second- 
ary consideration.  In  many  cases  essen- 
tial production  has  hid  to  be  carried  on 
regardless  of  cost.  I  lines  have  had  to 
be  opened  and  open  ted  which,  under 
peace  conditions,  ctnnot  possibly  be 
economically  utilized  on  a  commercial 
basis.  There  is  no  dmbt  that  we  must 
squarely  face  the  nec<  sslty  of  writing  off 


a  huge  amount  of  governmental  Invest- 
ments as  war  losses. 

Owen  L.  Scott,  an  outstanding  Wash- 
ington student  of  affairs,  has  recently 
made  an  Interesting  study  on  these  prob- 
lems, and  I  believe  It  to  be  very  much 
worth  while  for  us  to  study  briefly  some 
of  his  findings.  There  Is.  for  Instance, 
the  question  of  the  Investment  of  $750,- 
000.000  In  synthetic-rubber  factories. 
The  President  has  announced  that  he  will 
oppose  any  effort,  after  the  war,  of  pro- 
tecting this  new  industry  by  tariff  bar- 
riers. The  President  is  of  the  opiiiion 
that  artificial  rubber  can  never  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  natural  rubber,  al- 
though our  occasional  experience  with 
the  British  and  the  Dutch  who  controlled 
our  supply  of  natural  rubber  would  seem 
to  disprove  his  theory,  and  that  it  is  more 
Important  that  the  American  people  buy 
tires  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  than  It 
Is  to  maintain  the  new  artificial  rubber 
Industry.  If  the  President  has  his  way, 
this  $750,000,000  must  be  written  off 
as  a  total  loss.  It  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  problem  is  so  simple  as  a 
calculation  of  relative  costs,  based  on 
present-day  technological  achievements. 

Who  knows  whether  new  Inventions 
and  new  techniques  may  not  in  a  few 
years  make  it  possible  to  produce  artifi- 
cial rubber  more  cheaply  than  natural 
rubber  can  be  obtained.  Such  a  develop- 
ment has  been  experienced  in  many  other 
new  industries.  I  should  certainly  be 
hesitant  in  deliberately  destroying  a  do- 
mestic Industry  which  conceivably  might 
make  this  Nation  independent  of  foreign 
supplies  which,  as  we  now  experience, 
may  be  cut  off  to  the  great  Inconvenience 
and  perhaps  the  danger  of  everyone.  It 
is  true  that  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
are  gravely  concerned  that  we  reappear 
as  customers  of  natural  rubber  from  their 
possessions  in  the  Far  East,  but  in  this 
connection,  also,  I  am  convinced  we 
should  pay  some  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  difficult  problem 
will  be  what  to  do  with  our  vast  new 
merchant  marine.  Before  the  war  this 
country  controlled  only  15  percent  of  the 
world's  merchant  shipping.  After  the 
war  we  shall  own  one-half  of  the  ships 
of  a  vastly  greater  merchant  marine  than 
that  which  existed  before  the  war.  Many 
of  our  Liberty  ships  are  admittedly  rush 
Jobs,  and  of  standards  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly compete  on  a  commercial  basis  with 
modem,  carefully  built  ships.  We  may 
scrap  them  or  we  may,  as  it  has  been 
suggested,  try  to  give  them  away.  Hav- 
ing disposed  of  these  ships  In  one  way 
or  another,  we  shall  stiU  have  a  huge 
merchant  fleet  on  our  hands,  and  we  shall 
again  face  the  situation  that  this  coun- 
try cannot,  in  general,  oiKrate  merchant 
ships  in  competition  with  other  nations 
without  subsidies.  If  we  want  to  have 
these  ships  sailing  the  American  flag  on 
the  seven  seas,  we  must  be  ready  to  have 
the  Treasury  pay  the  dfflcit  In  the  form 
of  subsidies.  What  to  do  with  our  ship- 
yards, large  and  smaU,  and  how  to  find 
other  employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  shipyard  workers  is  a  serious 
problem,  but  it  must  be  solved. 

Equally  difficult  problem  confront  us 
in   connection   with   the    vastly   over- 


expanded  aircraft  industr?.  At  present 
we  can  produce  some  100,000  military 
aircraft  a  year.  Even  if  t/e  are  able  to 
expand  commercial  aviation  tremen- 
dously, say  10  times  what  it  was  before 
the  war,  we  shall  need  only  5  or  10  per- 
cent of  the  present  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity. Of  course,  we  may  hope  that 
private  enterprise  will  b«i  able  to  use 
some  of  the  buildings  for  other  types  of 
industrial  production,  but  however  that 
may  be,  staggering  write-offs  seem  inev- 
itable. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  suggested  that 
we  might,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  give 
away  our  surplus  plants  and  machinery 
to  other  countries  under  lend-lease.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  suggestion  of 
very  doubtful  merit.  It  is  most  un- 
likely that  any  considerable  amount  of 
second-hand  industrial  e<iuipment  can 
be  shipped  any  distance  without  incur- 
ring prohibitive  costs.  E\'en  if  it  were 
possible  on  a  limited  scalu,  it  would  in 
no  way  eliminate  or  reduce  the  financial 
losses  our  people  face  or  have  to  face. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  over  this  coun- 
try, and  particularly  along  the  eastern 
and  western  seaboards  and  in  the  De- 
troit area,  numerous  idle  plants  will  re- 
main as  tragic  monuments  of  the  most 
tragic  event  In  human  history.  We  shall 
face  tremendous  problems,  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  winning  the  war, 
and  we  shall  face  those  problems  with 
a  national  economy  shaken  by  some  15 
years  of  continuous  dtflcits  in  our 
national  budget,  by  some  15  years  of  ex- 
travagant— yes,  fantastic — public  spend- 
ing, and  by  some  15  years  of  grow- 
ing public  debt.  It  will  take  all  the 
courage,  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the  enter- 
prise of  every  American  citizen  to  carry 
our  Nation  safely  through  the  mael- 
strom, and  to  avoid  beinn  plunged  into 
Mandstic  state  socialism  or  even  com- 
munism. The  one  bright  hope,  however, 
is  to  be  found  In  the  courage,  sound  com- 
mon sense,  great  resourcefulness,  and 
energy  of  the  liberty-lo  zing  American 
people.  They  will  meet  these  issues — 
and  overcome  them. 


T.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TKNIfESSIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIlESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  a  nonpolitical  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Goverr.ment  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  the  own- 
ers of  this  $700,000,000  electric  power 
generating  and  distribution  system. 
Through  this  agency  the  T.  V.  A.  is  fur- 
nishing electric  power  to  hundreds  of 
vital  war  plants.  That  there  should  be 
no  interference  with  its  honest,  efficient, 
and  nonpolitical  operation  and  contribu- 


tion to  the  war  effort  is  forcibly  set  forth 
In  the  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  March  29: 

THS  U'KMLLAM  AMXMSMSNTS 

The  Rouse  of  Representatives  now  has  be- 
fore It  the  $8,000,000,000  independent  offices 
appropriations  biU,  to  which  the  Senate  has 
tacked  two  amendments  proposed  by  Senator 
McKdxab,  of  Tennessee.  To  get  these 
amendments  into  place  the  Senate  majority 
bad  to  maintain  that  they  were  not  new 
legislation,  juEt  as  It  might  have  voted,  had 
another  sort  of  parliamentary  question  arisen, 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  fotir.  They 
are.  In  fact,  by  the  layman's  standard,  new 
laws  and  were  put  In  the  appropriations  bill 
because  the  President  can't  veto  a  big  appro- 
priation measure.  One  of  them  requires  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  turn  its  funds 
at  quarterly  intervals  Into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  drawing  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  only  by  specific  appropriation.  The 
funds  are  already  amply  safeguarded.  There 
has  been  no  scandal.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  can  only  be  to  make  It  difficult 
or  impossible  for  the  T.  V.  A.  to  carry  on  its 
business.  The  amendment  is  a  drastic  altera- 
tion in  T.  V.  A.'s  charter.  The  Senate  also 
voted  Itself  one  of  the  biggest  patronage  grabs 
In  history,  by  requiring  senatorial  confirma- 
tion of  all  appointments  to  executive  agen- 
cies carrying  salaries  of  $4,500  or  more. 

The  Senate  tinkered  with  the  bill  in  other 
ways,  but  these  were  Its  shining  contribu- 
tions, made  after  long  debate  and  with  deli- 
cate attention  to  the  parliamentary  proprie- 
ties and  absolute  neglect  of  numerous  Im- 
portant questions.  The  House  is  asked  to 
"compromise"  in  conference.  There  Is  no 
respectable  compromise  on  either  of  the  two 
points  mentioned.  The  one  is  legislation  by 
Indirection.  Intended  to  hamstring  T.  V.  A. 
in  the  midst  of  its  contribution  of  electric 
power  to  war  industries.  The  other  is  de- 
vised to  dilute  the  personnel  of  the  executive 
agencies  by  putting  "political  hacks"  ahead 
of  qualified  experts.  The  House  ought  to 
know  what  to  do. 


Four  Freedoms  at  Hone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or    NKW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  taken  from  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat,  an  Independent  news- 
paper dedicated  to  the  principles  of  true 
democracy,  and  published  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  which  Is  indicative  of 
what  the  people  in  New  Jersey  are  think- 
ing about  today. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  along  with  win- 
ning the  war,  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
are  concerned  about  the  safeguarding  of 
freedom  at  home.  This  Is  evidenced  by 
the  crossroads  meetings  so  ably  described 
in  the  article  quoted  below: 

Two  hundred  cltlsens  who  attended  a  meet- 
ing In  the  coxirthouse  last  Thiu-sday  night 
signed  a  statement  aligning  themselves  with 
a  fight  for  the  four  home-front  freedoms 
that  had  previously  been  adopted  at  a  similar 
meeting  in  the  fire  bouse  at  Washington 
Croeelng  S  weeks  earlier. 


from  the  platform  as  well  aa 
from  tlie  floor,  with  two  excepttona.  sup- 
ported the  four  home-front  freedoms. 

The  home-front  freedonos  adopted  at  tb« 
first  of  the  crossroads  meetlnffs  In  Mercer 
County  and  endorsed  at  the  meeting  In  Plem- 
Ington  are  as  follows: 

"Freedom  from  bureaucracy,  red  tape,  and 
wasteful  spending. 

"Freedom  from  supergovemnMnt  by  labnr 
leaders. 

"Freedom  of  enterprise  and  Individual  op- 
portunity. 

"Freedom  of  State  and  local  rights  from 
Federal  fuedallsm." 

When  the  meeting  was  opened  at  8:20 
o'clock  nearly  every  available  seat  was  filled 
and  many  were  standing  In  the  back  of  the 
room.  The  crowd  wae  estimated  at  between 
275  and  300  people,  representing  persons  of 
all  political  faitlis  and  most  every  economic 
level 

Edgar  H.  Wilson  of  Flemington,  chairman 
of  the  Hunterdon  Coimty  Four-Pre«doms-On- 
the-Home-Front  Committee,  said  in  opening 
the  meeting  that  the  Colonists  who  rebelled 
against  England  and  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  demanded  the  right  to  as- 
semble for  the  redress  of  their  grierancea. 
He  said  that  the  Hunterdon  County  meet- 
ing had  been  called  after  a  similar  session 
had  been  held  at  Wa-shlngton  Crossing,  where 
the  four  home-front  freedoms  were  adopted. 
Mr.  WlLson  then  presented  William  H.  Black- 
well  of  Washington  Crossing,  who  sent  out 
the  letters  sununoning  his  neighbors  to  meet 
at  that  place  to  discuss  what  might  be  done 
to  check  the  trend  toward  centralization  of 
government  In  America. 

BLACKWELL    EXFUUNS    MOVXICKNT 

Mr.  Blackwell  said  that  the  New  I>al  te 
something  that  everybody  talks  about  but 
nobody  does  anything  about.  He  said  that 
the  time  has  arrived  to  try  to  effect  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  way  things  are  going  In 
the  Nation,  and  mentioned  among  the 
grievances  taken  up  at  Washington  Crossing 
were  the  Increasing  trends  toward  regimen- 
tation, the  evils  of  price  fixing,  unwanted 
subsidies,  the  overbearing  attitude  of  racket- 
eering labor  leaders,  and  the  federal  lea tlon 
o'  State,  coiinty.  and  local  government. 

Mr.  Blackwell  read  the  call  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Washington  Crossing  on  February  4 
and  said  Its  objective  was  not  partisan  and 
the  response  had  indicated  that  the  people 
who  took  part  were  Interested  only  In  restor- 
ing their  individual  rights,  and  were  ready 
to  use  any  political  party  or  vehicle  to  ac- 
complish that  end. 

PaOFESSO*   MTESS   SPEAKS 

Prof.  WUUam  Starr  Myers,  of  Princeton 
University,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Blackwell  aa 
the  second  speaker,  declared  that  while  lead- 
ers of  political  parties  in  America  had  differed 
about  ways  of  accomplishing  results,  they 
had  up  ur*''U  1932  ^een  In  fundamental  agree- 
ment about  basic  principles.  Thus,  he  Eaid, 
Theodore  Iloosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Al 
Smith,  and  Herbert  Hoover  would  all  agree 
on  the  basic  principles  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Professor  Myers  eaid  that  another  set  of 
pilnciples  had  been  introduced  In  America 
since  1932.  based  on  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
vidual Is  the  servant  of  the  state.  America, 
he  said,  bad  been  founded  on  the  principle 
that  the  state  is  subject  to  the  will  of  its 
people. 

Disctiaslng  the  "four  freedoms"  recently 
enunciated  by  President  Roosevelt,  Professor 
Myers  said  that  the  inclusion  of  freedom 
from  want  and  fear  can  be  challenged  because 
"the  people  have  got  to  free  themselves 
from  want  and  fear."  If  the  State  under- 
takes to  free  Its  subjects  from  want  and  fear. 
It  must  by  necessity  make  tbem  sieves,  Pro- 
feeeor  Myers  declared. 
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•nn  BJCRT  TO  FAIL" 

Professor  Myers  said  that  an  essential  right 
under  democratic  government  is  the  right  to 
faU,  because  if  a  person  has  the  right  to  fail 


FEKEOOM    OF 

Wheeler  McMillen.  of 
Farm  Journal,  speaking 
terprlse   and   Individual 


lopewell,  editor  of 
in  Freedom  of  En- 
Opportunity,   said 


see  how  any  farmer  could  have  any  objectloa 
to  New  Deal  agricultural  policies  and  pointed 
to  efforts  to  conserve  the  soil  as  fundamen- 
tally sound.  He  challenged  Mr.  Voorhees* 
Ktatetnent  that  the  A.  A.  A.  Is  dominated  from 
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"Demand  that  our  Government  cut  out  red 
tape  and  politics  and  get  down  strictly  to  the 
business  of  winning  the  war. 


mtist  be  the  subject  of  renewed  consultation 
between  the  principal  allies." 
In  the  meantime,  Russia  appears  to  have 


of  events  recently  has  fc:en  enough  to  cause 
bewilderment  and  uncertainty  all  around. 

FOsmoN  or  aacnraBT 
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"mX  MCHT  TO  FAn." 

If  yen  MUd  that  an  essential  right 
tuidcr  (temocitttle  government  is  the  right  to 
ttil.  bec«uM  If  •  person  ha«  the  right  to  fall 
b«  also  has  tbe  right  to  take  another  chance 
and  succeed. 

Professor  Uyers  said  that  from  his  obser- 
vation the  experts  at  Washington  are  only 
•farming  the  farmers,"  and  are  Interested  In 
continuing  centralization  of  economic  con- 
trols after  the  war. 

Professor  Myers  stated  that  he  had  served 
on  the  faculty  of  the  War  College  and  knows 
■■■If  of  the  American  evmmanders  Inti- 
maMy.  , 

"Don't  worry  about  the  men  in  command." 
Professor  Myers  said.  He  asserted  that  they 
can  be  depended  upon  to  win  the  war  and 
that  what  the  American  people  must  concern 
themselves  about  Is  keeping  America  Amer- 
ican so  that  the  boys  who  return  will  not 
find  that  their  freedom  has  disappeared.  To 
this  end  he  challenged  Americans  to  think 
things  through  and  not  to  trade  permanent 
freedom  for  temporary  economic  advantage. 

VOOSHEES  SPEAKS 

Herbert  W.  Voorhees.  of  Skillman,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, commended  the  farmers  of  Hunter- 
don County  for  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  In  the  production  of 
food.  He  also  commended  them  for  the  abil- 
ity to  work  out  their  own  problems,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  sviccefis  of  the  Flemington 
Auction  Market. 

Mr.  Voorhees  said  that  by  sticking  to 
fundamental  principles  and  laying  by  a  re- 
serve, the  management  of  the  auction  had 
enabled  it  to  withstand  the  hard  times  to 
which  It  had  been  subjected  imder  war  regu- 
lations. 

Turning  to  the  domination  of  labor  unions 
by  "notorloiis  labor  leaders,"  Mr.  Voorhees 
said  that  at  least  one  of  these  leaders  had 
misunderstood  farmer  philosophy  and 
thereby  had  been  prevented  from  organizing 
producers  of  foods  Into  a  labor  union.  He 
said  that  It  would  be  shocking  to  know  what 
the  world  would  be  if  the  farmers  had  had 
the  audacity  to  strike. 

BBPONSIBLK  LXADESSHIP  NEEDED 

Mr.  Voorhees  said  that  citizens  will  have  to 
continue  to  be  vigilant  until  something  is 
done  In  the  ranks  of  labor  to  require  respon- 
sible leadership. 

"Farmers  t)elleve  In  organization,  but  In  • 
democratic  sense,"  said  the  speaker  in  con- 
trasting their  organizations  with  those  of  in- 
dustrial labor,  which,  he  said,  are  domi- 
nated from  the  top. 

Mr.  Voorhees.  turning  to  the  news  of  the 
day.  said  that  most  people  felt  the  President 
vetoed  the  tax  bill  t>ecause  it  requires  labor 
organizations  to  file  financial  statements. 

cms  CAMDEN    "HOLO-trF" 

Turning  to  New  Jersey's  contribution  of 
manpower  In  the  war  efTort.  Mr.  Voorhees 
noted  that  the  State  leads  the  Nation  In  the 
roportlon  of  men  in  service.  He  said  citi- 
must  see  that  the  place  these  men  re- 
turn to  aflprds  them  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity. He  then  pictured  the  situation  at  Cam- 
den last  summer  when  misguided  labor  lead- 
ers refused  to  let  soldiers  who  volunteered 
to  unload  tomatoes  do  so  without  first  join- 
ing their  union.  He  said  that  the  tomatoes 
wotild  have  rotted  had  not  the  men  In  uni- 
form volunteered,  as  there  were  miles  of 
loaded  trucks  backed  up  st  the  plant. 

*^e  believe  In  the  rights  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize, but  we  cannot  stomach  the  actions 
of  somi  at  tlMlr  Icadtrs."  he  declared,  in 
calUnc  upon  ettlSMis  to  demand,  through  the 
democratic  process,  laws  which  require  re- 
spoostbmtj  from  those  In  authority  In  labor 
imkms. 
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before. 

that    the    worst 

the  human  race 

the  United  States. 
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and  production 
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1930  to   1940,   he 

jpposlte  trend.    He 

current  period  of  war 

despotism,  and 
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tiis 


Wheeler  McMlllen.  of 
Farm  Journal,  speaking 
terprlse   and   Individual 
that  almost  nothing  had 
the  lot  of  the  plain  folks 
1789.  when  our  America 
adopted.    This  charter, 
to  the  people  of  the  world 
of  the  coinlorts  of  life 
had  happened  in  centuries 

Mr.    McMlllen    assertei  i 
tragedy  that  could   befa!  1 
would  be  the  decline  of 
He  pictured  progress  in 
til  1930  and  cited  population 
trends  to  show  that  morp 
jobs  were  being  created 
decade.    The  decade  froih 
declared,  had  shown  the 
expressed  fear  that  the 
bringing  death 
defeat  will  place  further 
dom. 

Mr.  McMlllen  said  thai 
had  produced  engines  wplch 
raised  our  production. 

"Freemen   can   do   more 
more  things."  the  speaker 

"Our  freedom   was  wop 
fight.     It   can   be   lost 
little  by  trading  It  for 
bit  of  temporary  advantage 

In  closing,  he  cautlonfd 
our  freedom  up  and 
In   authority   would   hav( 
this  time,  using  the  war 
end. 

JEFFEaS  PROTEST^  RED  TAPE 

Mr.  Wilson  resumed 
meeting  and  called  upoi; 
of  Plainsboro.  for  some 
fers  recounted  his 
chlorinator     at     the     W; 
farm  and  pointed  to  th< 
centralization  of  authorii  y 
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against  dividing 
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Americans   do  at 
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tra<  ling 


experi  ;nce 


DIXT    PASMEE  S    SON 


Mr.  Wilson  a£ked  for 
the  floor.     A  young  man 
room  rose  and  declared 
farmer's    son."     He 
spokesmen    had    been 
bush,  cracking  funny 

He  said  that  the 
one-sided  and  apparent!} 
ence  votes  in   the 
election.     "The  purpose,' 
rupt  the  people  and  get 
the  President  and  the 

The  young  speaker  sai< 
helping  the  farmer  who 
and  gets  little  for  bis 

Asked  to  identify 
he  lives  near  Upper  Black 
acre  chicken  farm  and 
toTvn  High  School. 

Inquiry   after   the 
the  speaker  was  Peter 
ployed  In  the  mill  of 
Farmers    Cooperative 
town.     He  attended' 
for  half  a  year  in  1933-: 
discharged   from   mllltar 


LAtn>ERDALE   OEFEI'  DS   MZXTINC 


William  J.  Lauderdale 
ship  farmer,  said  that  the 
ly  nonpartisan  and  not 
mer  spokesman  had 
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plant,  when  to  plant  It. 
to.  what  I  win  get  for  1 
privileged  to  do  his 
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see  how  any  farmer  could  have  any  objection 
to  New  Deal  agricultural  policies  and  pointed 
to  efforts  to  conserve  the  soil  as  fundamen- 
tally sound.  He  challenged  Mr.  Voorhees' 
statement  that  the  A.  A.  A.  Is  dominated  from 
the  top. 

Mr.  Voorhees  replied  by  citing  the  example 
of  a  New  Jersey  A.  A.  A.  cT'rector  who  was 
stmimarily  removed  on  orders  from  Wash» 
ingtcn  as  proof  the  A.  A.  A.  Is  not  demo- 
cratically set  up. 

PEACE  MEETING  LSADEX 

D.  H.  Moreau  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Aars, 
who  now  cballenged  the  patriotism  of  persons 
critical  of  the  New  Deal,  had  himself  taken  a 
leading  part  in  peace  meeting  in  that 
same  courtroom  prior  to  the  time  Russia  was 
attacked.  Since  Rtissia  had  been  attacked 
by  Hitler,  the  group  had  taken  an  "about 
face." 

Aars  replied  that  In  America  one  has  the 
right  to  change  one's  mind,  which  brought 
laughter. 

Earl  Hartpence  nf  Stanton,  challenged  the 
statement  of  Aars  that  his  group  had  been 
critical  of  shipments  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan. 
Mr.  Hartpence  declared  that  other  farm 
groups  had  done  likewise.  Including  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  Grange  of  Hunterdon  County. 

A  man  from  Monmouth  County  complained 
of  the  "runaround"  he  had  encountered  in 
trying  to  get  a  license  to  fish  in  tidal  waters. 

SCHLUTEK  RXPUES 

Fred  Schluter  of  Bosedale.  member  of  the 
Mercer  County  "four  freedoms"  committee, 
replied  to  the  "gentleman  from  Pennsylvania" 
by  reading  the  set  of  principles  adopted  at 
Washington  Crossing  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  action  of  the  Hunterdon  County 
meeting.  Mr.  Schluter  called  upon  the  80 
percent  of  peaceful  citizens  to  organize  and 
oppose  "vociferous  minorities  and  pressure 
groups." 

Replying  that  the  movement  was  not  a 
Republican  movement,  Mr.  Schluter  said  that 
the  group  in  Mercer,  including  n embers  of 
both  parties,  had  endorsed  the  program  of 
Democratic  Senator  Btrd,  who  recently  had 
called  upon  the  administration  to  get  down 
to  winning  the  war  and  keep  politics  out  of  It. 
He  challenged  the  doctor-wln-the-war 
theory  which  recently  was  sounded  at  Wash- 
ington and  said  the  job  must  be  done  by  all 
people,  not  by  any  party.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  by  arousing  a  greater  awareness  of 
the  danger  to  the  freedoms  the  people  will 
exercise  greater  influence  on  the  party  con- 
ventions. 

"CONSTEUCnVE" 

"We  make  no  criticism  that  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  constructive  suggestion,"  Mr. 
Schluter  declared.  He  reported  that  Inter- 
est In  the  Washington  Crossing  meeting  had 
been  Nation-wide  and  that  requests  are 
coming  In  daily  for  Information. 

On  motion  It  was  voted  to  continue  the 
temporary  committee  in  Hunterdon  County, 
which  includes:  Edgar  H.  Wilson,  of  Flem- 
ington; Mrs.  Herbert  Van  Pelt,  of  Reading- 
ton;  Clayton  H.  Stains,  of  Kingwood  Town- 
ship; Rudolph  Burkhalter,  of  Ringoes,  farm 
owner;  Martin  Smith,  Raritan  Township 
farmer:  William  J.  Lauderdale,  West  Amwell 
Township  farmer;  Frank  C.  Dalrymple.  Pitta- 
town  storekeeper;  Luther  Stothofl,  Sr..  Flem- 
ington contractor;  and  Mrs.  Roy  Hall,  of 
Ringoes. 

It  was  voted  to  send  telegrams  to  each 
Congressman  and  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
setting  forth  in  substance  the  principles 
adopted  at  Washington  Crossing,  as  follows: 

"By  working  together  on  the  home  front- 
by  discussion  and  public  meetings,  by  issu- 
ing pamphlets,  through  the  press  and  radio— 
we  believe  that  we  can: 

"Aid  the  morale  of  our  men  at  the  front  bf 
demanding  action  against  strikes  and  latxnr 
leaders  who  hurt  the  war  effort,  as  Secretary 
of  War  StimsoQ  suggested  recently. 
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^)emand  that  our  Ooveniment  cut  out  red 
tape  and  politics  and  get  ddwn  strictly  to  the 
btistness  of  winning  the  war. 

"Encourage  our  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  think  and  act  liKlependcntly  for  the  good 
ot  the  people. 

"Bhllghten  the  citizens  who  need  to  t>e 
aroused  to  the  danger  of  Clovernmcnt's  tak- 
ing away  oiu"  freedoms  whi.e  we  are  anxious- 
ly watching  the  war  and  wDrking  for  victory. 
Let's  remember  the  words  of  George  Wash- 
ington who  said :  '  *  *  *  it  is  essential  that 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.' 

Tnfluence  both  party  conventions  to  sup- 
port platforms  with  soimc.  principles  rather 
than  political  catchphraacs. 

"Make  November  7  Judgment  Day  Instead 
of  a  day  of  fear  caused  by  created'  crises." 

Blanks  asking  for  suppoiters  of  the  organi- 
zation's program  were  signed  by  about  200 
people,  representing  36  communities,  which 
will  in  turn  be  organized. 

A  collection  which  it  waa  announced  would 
have  91  limit  rerulted  in  raising  $80.12  for 
furtherance  of  the  work.  Clayton  H.  Stains 
was  named  temporary  treasurer. 


General  Anxiety  Grows  on  Both  Sides  of 
Atlantic  as  to  Actual  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29, 1944 

•  Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concrss- 
sioNAL  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Johri  GriflBn,  entitled 
"General  Anxiety  Gro\?s  on  Both  Sides 
of  Atlantic  as  to  Actual  Foreign  Policy," 
which  appeared  In  the  March  26, 1944,  is- 
sue of  the  Sunday  Poft,  Boston.  Mass.: 

Oendlai.  AKxtmr  Glows  on  Both  Sides  or 
Atlantic  as  to  Actual  Foreign  Polict — 
Onlt  Rttssia  Boldlt  Statbs  Puspose  in 
Wab — EvuT   Stkono   PaasntcMT   His   Own 

SXCBXTAKT  or  STATE  AS  WELL 

(By  John  Grlffln) 

It  Is  very  strange  that  :14  Members  of  Con- 
gress, all  of  whom  have  shown  a  consistent 
disposition  to  favor  Intt'rnational  coopera- 
tion, have  found  it  necessary  to  ask  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  to  give  them  an  understandable 
Idea  of  what  our  foreign  policy  is. 

That  is,  it  would  be  strange  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  bewilderment  of  the  congres- 
sional Members  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  un- 
certainty and  confusion  that  prevails 
throughout  the  cotutry. 

Furthermore,  this  anxiety  is  not  confined 
to  this  country,  for  In  England  there  api}eais 
to  be  doubt  among  officials  as  to  our  position 
and  doubt  among  Englishmen  as  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  their  own  Government. 

Recent  reports  of  another  meeting  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  and  Russian  leaders  are 
probably  a  result  of  this  imeaslneas.  Recent 
developments  in  England  indicate  that  the 
Government  leaders  are  not  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  they  were  when 
It  was  devised. 

CHTncmu.  CMAMCEs  racw 

Mr.  ChurchlU  told  the  House  of  Commons 
that  he  did  not  regard  the  Atlantic  Charter 
u  an  "inflexible  document,"  and  said  "It  U 
evident  that,  as  the  changing  phases  of  the 
war  succeed  one  snother,  some  further  elarl- 
flcation  will  be  required  of  the  position  under 
the  document  which  has  became  honorably 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  that  this 


must  be  the  subject  of  renewed  eonstiltatloa 
between  the  principal  allies." 

In  the  meantime,  Russia  appears  to  have 
a  very  definite  idea  of  what  It  Is  after  and 
Intends  to  get  It  regardless  of  the  British  or 
American  Interpretations  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Mr.  Stalin  decided  suddenly  to  recognise 
the  Badogllo  government  In  Italy,  much  to 
the  stirprlae  of  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
He  thus  served  notice  that  the  Soviet  In- 
tends to  have  an  Important  part  In  deciding 
the  peace  terms  In  western  Europe. 

But  it  Is  only  a  short  while  ago  that  be 
also  served  notice  that  Russia  intended  to 
handle  the  situation  In  eastern  Europe  with- 
out assistance  from  Britain  or  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  the  intentions  of  the  Russians, 
as  clearly  put  forth,  do  not  Jibe  with  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  which  has  as  one  of  its  cardi- 
nal principles  "no  territorial  changes  that  do 
not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned." 

ANOTHXB    PBINCZPLl 

The  charter  also  lists  as  one  of  its  prin- 
ciples respect  for  "the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live"  and  to  have  "sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

Another  principle  is  "to  further  the  enjoy- 
ment by  all  states,  great  or  small,  victor  or 
vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
perity." 

But  Mr.  Churchill  says  that  while  in  his 
mind  the  charter  stood  as  "a  declaration  of 
the  spirit  and  ptirpose  In  which  Its  signatories 
are  waging  war,  it  implies  no  pact  or  bargain 
with  our  enemies." 

If  anything  is  clear  at  all  among  these 
diplomatic  phrases  it  is  that  Britain  now  has 
considerable  doubt  about  the  charter  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  to  vanquished  as 
as  well  as  victor.  Britain,  or  at  least  Mr. 
Churchill,  apparently  has  something  else  in 
mind 

Obviously  the  Russian  plans  for  Poland, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Finland  do 
not  embrace  the  charter  principle  which  calls 
for  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned,  or  that  principle  which  testifies 
to  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live 
and  calls  for  the  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  to  those  who 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

tXTBSIA   HAS  OWM   VIEW 

Thus  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  Russia  Is 
not  going  to  confine  its  policy  to  the  terms 
of  the  charter.  In  fact.  Is  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  the  charter. 

Aiul  it  is  evident  that  Britain  does  not 
want  to  be  restricted  to  the  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  charter  principles. 

That  leaves  the  United  States  the  lone 
full  advocate  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  so  far 
as  anyone  knows.  But  apparently  nobody 
except  the  President  and  a  few  officials  know 
whether  or  not  we  are  still  sticking  to  it. 

The  Moscow  Conference  distinctly  called  for 
Joint  disctissions  and  recommendations  re- 
garding important  questions  that  arise  as 
they  developed  and  the  Allied  Nations  were 
said  to  be  In  agreement  on  Allied  policy 
toward  Italy. 

The  recognition  of  the  BadogUo  govern- 
ment by  Russia  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an 
expression  of  complete  agreement  when 
neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States  is 
m airing  any  such  recognition. 

Thtu  we  find  34  Congressmen  pleading 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  some  Infor- 
mation that  will  help  them  in  their  official 
capacities  and  which  would  serve  as  a  guide 
to  our  foreign  policy. 

No  wonder  they  fed  tbat  some  Informa- 
tion ought  to  ba  f  ortkoomlnf :  the  sucoasslon 


of  events  recently  has  t:en  enough  to  cause 
bewilderment  and  uncertainty  all  around. 

posmoN  or  sbcectabt 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  bunk  about 
the  situation  caused  by  the  request  of  the 
Congressmen,  much  of  It  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  a 
great  figure  in  cresting  a  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Hull  is.  of  course,  a  forthright  indi- 
vidual with  a  mind  of  his  own,  but  actually 
the  foreign  policy  Is  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  not  the  Secretary  of  State.  And 
that  has  always  been  true  when  there  liaa 
been  a  strong  President  in  the  White  House. 

In  this  particular  administration,  the 
President  has  devoted  most  of  his  efforts  to 
the  foreign  affairs  and  has  turned  the  direc- 
tion of  domestic  affairs  over  to  others  to  a 
large  extent.  So  he  is  actually  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  well  as  President. 

Perhaps  he  will  tell  the  Congressmen  all 
about  it.    But  dont  bet  on  that. 


Fight  for  the  Tenncssee-Tombigbeo 
Project  Jnst  Befinninf  in  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  the  Mobile 
Register  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  Saturday, 
March  25,  1944,  concerning  the  Tennes- 
see-Tombigbee  Canal  project: 

nCHT  rOR  THE  tznncssee-tombigbce  psoject 

JXJSt  BEGINNING   IN   CONGRESS 

As  the  fight  for  the  prcqxised  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  waterway,  defeated  in  the  House, 
moved  over  to  the  Senate,  Representative 
John  Rankim,  of  Mississippi,  made  a  state- 
ment In  the  Lower  Chamber  well  worthy  of 
emphasis  and  elaboration. 

"This  propKJsition  is  not  dead  and  It  will 
never  die,"  Representative  Rankin  asserted, 
"until  this  great  link  in  our  waterways  sys- 
tem is  completed."  Mr.  Rankin's  comment 
came  Thtirsday  simultaneously  with  an  an- 
noimcement  from  Representative  Frank  Bot- 
KiN,  of  Mobile,  that  he  wUl  seek  a  new  United 
States  Engineers'  survey  of  the  project. 

Repreeentatives  Botkin  and  Rankin  have 
expressed  confidence  that  they  can  muster 
enough  votes  in  the  House  to  reverse  its 
stand  on  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project, 
if  Senators  Bamkhead  and  Hn.i..  of  Alabama, 
can  succeed  in  gaining  the  Senate's  approval 
for  the  waterway.  It  would  require  a  shift 
of  20  votes  to  obtain  reconsideration  of  the 
proposal.  The  House  rejected  its  Inclusion 
in  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill  by 
only  an  8-vote  margin,  but  turned  down  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  by  a  vote  of  195  to  156 
before  sending  the  post-war  $400,000,000 
river  and  harbor  authorlcation  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

The  never-say-die  spirit  with  which 
Messrs.  Botkim  and  Rankjw  have  waged  the 
battle  for  the  waterway  must  be  carried  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  approval  of  the 
project  at  this  session  of  Congress  U  to  be 
obtained  for  it  undoubtedly  has  formidable 
opposition. 

Representative  Rankim  attributes  tlia  de- 
feat of  the  Tennessee-Ttomblgbee  project  In 
the  Hotue  to  false  propagenda  of  a  few  raU- 
road  lobbylsu.  We  presume  that  Bcpreeent- 
ative  Rankin  bas  correctly  eiielyM  ooa  «< 
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the  principal  causes  erf  the  project's  rejection 
In  the  House. 

The  railroads,  however,  should  realtae  the 
dtort-sightedneae  of  their  opposition  to  the 
derelopmcnt  of  the  Tennessee  and  Tomblg- 
bcc  R:v«r  si'stems^te  Bive  the  people  cf  the 
Iflsstasippt  Valley  a  shorter,  mot«  MMioinl- 
cal  waterways  to  the  Gulf  of  IfexSeo.  They 
have  no  more  hope  of  permanently  blocking 
the  construction  of  a  20-mile  canal  to  link 
tht3s«  two  waterways  than  they  wculJ  of 
dammlo;  the  MlasUbipf;!  so  that  the  rail- 
roads could  take  over  the  water-borne  traffic 
on  the  Father  ol  Waters.  At  best  they  can 
only  delay  coiniaaslonal  approval  of  an  en- 
glnferlpg  project  that  men  of  vts'on  conceived 
a  cantury  ago.  The  sooner  the  railroads 
v.lthdiaw  their  opposition  to  It.  the  better 
It  will  be  for  them  and  for  the  Nation. 

Undoubtedly  America's  post-war  role  as 
th;  leading  world  power  will  call  for  Indus- 
trial development  and  utilization  of  all  the 
Natlcn'<(  resources  in  a  manner  heretofore 
b.''.re!y  dreamed.  That  will  mean  the  erpan- 
alon  of  every  form  of  trarvsportatlon  to  the 
ultimate — air  lines,  truck  lines,  waterways, 
and  mllroads.  Included.  There  will  be  no 
need  for  cutthroat  competition  between  the 
|1  forms  of  transportation  because  there 
will  be  olenty  of  bu.siness  for  p.ll. 

The  railroads  ought  to  look  to  the  future 
and  support,  not  oppose,  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee  project.  A  time  will  come  when  they, 
too,  will  be  looking  for  favors  from  Congr^'ss. 
If  they  persist  In  a  dog-ln-th?-manger  atti- 
tude abrut  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way, the  railroads  will  certainly  prejudice 
their  chances  of  obtaining  whatever  Federal 
assistance  they  may  need  in  time  to  come. 


anything  from  now  on  hi  it 
does  our  bidding.  And  \  'e 
she  can  al£0  anticipate  v^ry 
table. 

ISOLATED 


Order  to  Ireland  Strikes  Shattering  Blow 
Against  All  Ideals  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  - 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  ICASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioN.fL  Record.  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Order  to  Ireland 
Strikes  Shattering  ^low  Against  All 
Ideals  of  America,"  by  John  OriflKn, 
uhich  was  publislied  March  19,  1944,  in 
the  Sunday  Post.  Boston.  Mass.: 

Oaraa  to  Iszuind  Stbikzs  Shattixing  Blow 
Against  All  Itbals  or  Amekica — Raises 
Point  as  to  What  Nation  Can  Do  To  Re- 
XAiM  NEtrnuu.  in  This  Wak  Despttb  "Foub 
PaasBOMS" 

(By  John  Griffin) 

The  United  States  Is  in  a  war  of  survival 
and  It  Is  natiiral  to  expect  that  anyone  who 
atcpa  In  our  way  or  refuses  to  get  out  of  our 
way  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Any  nation,  large 
or  small,  that  Interferes  with  our  chances  of 
vlciory,  or  with  our  plans  for  victory,  can  be 
arsxired  that  It  is  courting  trouble  In  large 
quantities  and  at  fre<iuent  Intervals. 

Thus  Eire  can  look  forward  to  nothing  but 
voe  as  far  as  her  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  concerned.  It  has  been  decided — 
by  otir  military  leaders  according  to  a  recent 
dH^atch — that  by  permitting  the  diplomatic 
icptesentatives  of  our  enemies  to  stay  in 
Xb«,  that  country  is  Jeopardizing  our  inva- 
•lOB  P'^lwt  and  imperiling  our  troops. 

So  we  are  going  to  punish  Eire  for  her  re- 
fusal to  help  us.  We  have  pointed  out.  with 
threat  and  wamins.  that  she  cannot  expect 
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We're  going  to  see  tc 
ally.  Britain,  that  Eire 
absolutely  necessary  to 
food  for  Britain.    We  a 
that  she  gets  no  ships 
In  the  habit  of  provldlnf 

All  right.  If  we've  got 
tory  and  safeguard 
means  do  It — without 
limit. 

But  is  It  too  much  to 
sanctimonious    twaddle 
dom9"  cooked  up  at  a 
Churchill   and  Preslden 
the  big  talk  about  the 
be  Immediately  Junked 
tlon  where  they  cannot 
falsify  a  situation? 

Waen  we  tell  a  nation 
tral — a  fact  admitted  by 
less  she  makes  a  warlilfe 
enemies   she   will   be   si 
ment  from  us,  we  are 
of  America. 

When  we  tell  a 
unless  she  makes  a 
mles.  which  might  subj 
from  the  air.  we  will 
in  punishment,  we  are  tl 
small  nations  into  the 
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When   we  tell   a   sma)l 
nation  that  she  has  no 
tral  &nd  must  enter  the 
pain  of  Immediate 
discrimination,  we  can 
the  neutral  world  looks 

Of  course,  the  neutral 
su.-prissd  at  this  event 
before  that  the 
lean  people  Is  to  win 
that  It  Is  a  question  o 
fortunately  at  the  samt 
preaching  to  the  world 
fear  and  freedom  from 
noble  principles. 

Hrve  the  people  of 
of  a  freedom  from  fear 
It  impossible  for  them 
because  their  neighbors 
Perhaps  It  is  Impossibli 
and  realistic  viewpoint 
about  ideals  and  freedonis 

As  for  freedom,  cer 
free  to  stay  out  of  the 
of  her  people.     But. 
and    editorialist.   Eire 
right,  but  is  morally  and 

This  Is  a  view  that 
a  man  standing  on  his 
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being  "strategically 
that  she  is  unfortunate 
graphically  situated  "in 
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Let's  get  a  few  things 
place,  Eire  has  not  bee  i 
this  country.    The  ships 
from  us  and  paid  for. 
after  long  months  of 
we  tried  to  bargain  fo: 
Irish  ijorts,  which  we 
our  safety. 

This  argument  was 
developed  that  the  port  i 
for  our   safety.    At   a 
giving  food  and  other 
tions.   neutral   as   well 
lend-lease  basis — that 
away — Eire  was 
frcm  us. 

The  Eire  Minister  in 
Ucly  that  the  State 
there  "haa  not  been 
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known  leekage  of  military  Information 
through  Ireland  In  the  past  2  years." 

And  the  United  States  note  to  Eire  In  which 
that  Government  was  asked  to  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Axis  countries  said:  "We 
do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the  IrLsh 
Government  in  Its  efforts  to  suppress  espio- 
nage." 

What,  then,  docs  a  neutral  nation  have  to 
do  to  remain  out  of  war?  Here  Is  one  that 
has  been  honestly  neutral,  that  has  done 
everything  pcssible  to  prevent  espionage 
within  its  borders,  that  has  expressed  the 
will  of  lU  people  in  Its  odclal  policy,  yet  It 
Is  being  told  by  two  powerful  nations  that  it 
must  immediately  take  steps  which  would 
lead  It  into  war  cr  else  suJer  pun^bment  for 
remaining  at  peace. 

A  PRACTICAL  VIEW 

We  have  been  faced  with  situations  In 
which  Idealism  clashed  with  realism.  There 
was  the  question  of  whether  we  would  be 
realistic  enough  to  deal  with  French  leaders 
In  north  Africa  who  could  save  the  lives  of 
many  American  soldiers.  From  the  moral 
standpoint,  and  certainly  from  the  stand- 
point of  Idealism,  we  should  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  them.  But  from  the 
practical  standpoint  we  would  have  been  ut- 
terly foolish  to  refuse  dealing  with  them. 

Certainly  the  parents  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  were  happy  that  a  deal  was 
made  that  saved  untold  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

If  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  Eire 
also  result  In  saving  American  lives,  as  the 
military  men  say  they  will,  there  won't  be  any 
outcry  of  protest  from  Americans 

But  It  Is  strictly  a  practical  matter  and 
sets  aside  all  the  brave  talk  about  Ideals  and 
freedoms.  As  If  they  weren't  shattered  much 
earlier  by  the  experience  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  other  small  nations. 

Do  what  we  have  to  do  but  lets  be  honest 
about  it. 


The     Fight     for     Tennestee-Tombigbee 
Project  To  Be  Carried  to  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKBflAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29, 1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Mobile  Press, 
of  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  Thursday,  March  23. 
194-*.  concerning  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bifibee  Canal  project: 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  TENNESSEE -TOMBIGBEE  PROJECT 
TO  BE  CARRIED  TO  THE  SENATE — WATERWAYS 
PROPONENTS  BEATEN  IN  THE  HOUSE  REFUSE  TO 
CrVE  UP  THE  cattle;  ALABAMA-COOSA  PROCRAM 
SOME  CONSOLATION 

Alabamans'  disappointment  over  the  dele- 
tion of  the  Tennessee-Tomblgb?e  waterways 
from  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill  in 
the  House  yesterday  was  offset  somewhat  by 
the  approval  of  the  Alabama-Coosa  project. 

But  of  the  two  projects,  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  was  far  the  more  Important,  for 
it  would  provide  a  shorter,  more  economical 
barge  route  from  points  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  the  Gulf  cf  Mexico  by  way 
of  Mobile.  The  Alabama-Coosa  waterways 
approval  will,  of  course,  be  welcomed  because 
It  would  give  a  vast  section  of  the  Interior 
from  Rome,  Ga.,  southward  to  Mobile  an  out- 
let to  the  Gulf  through  a  0-foot  navigable 
channel  and  also  Include  electric  power  and 
flood -control  developments. 
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Representative  Frank  Eotkin,  of  Mobile, 
who  with  Representative  John  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,  led  the  fight  for  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  waterways  in  the  House,  declares 
the  battle  will  be  carried  to  the  Senate.  This 
is  as  It  should  be.  for  the  project  is  entirely 
too  vital  to  the  interest  of  the  Nation  to 
accept  the  result  In  the  House  as  final.  By 
all  means  let  Senators  Bankheao  and  Hill 
and  all  proponents  of  the  Important  project 
unite  and  exhaust  every  effort  to  have  the  re- 
jected waterway  relnsUted  In  the  bill  when  It 
comes  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate. 

Messrs.  Botkin  and  Rankin  waged  a 
strong  fight  for  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
project  In  the  House  against  formidable  op- 
position, some  of  which  was  partisan  and 
come  selfish.  Republican  opposition,  led  by 
Rrpresentatlve  Dondexo,  of  Michigan,  was 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  elimination  of  the 
waterways  from  the  bill.  It  was  Just  such 
short-sighted  opposition  as  this  to  worth- 
while measures  supported  by  Democrats  that 
Wendell  WUlkle  recently  warned  his  party 
win  react  against  the  G.  O.  P.  in  November. 
Mr.  DoNDERO  argued  that  the  project  had 
been  rejected  5  years  ago  "and  the  picture 
is  the  same  today."  This,  of  course,  entirely 
overlooks  the  increasing  Importance  of  in- 
land waterways  in  moving  the  Nation's 
freight.  The  national  picture  alters,  but  the 
Michigan  Representative  and  others  like  him 
do  not  see  the  change.  They  lack  progres- 
siveness  and  vision  and  when  they  carry 
their  viewpoints  the  Nation  suffers. 

Of  course,  the  fear  that  the  opening  of 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  would  divert  some 
traffic  from  the  Mississippi  undoubtedly  In- 
fluenced some  Members  In  the  House  to  vote 
against  the  $66,000,000  project.  It  was 
pointed  out.  however,  that  barge  operators 
on  the  Mississippi  would  actually  benefit  be- 
cause they  could  use  the  projected  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee slack  water  routing  on  the 
return  trip  northward  and  save  the  expense 
of  bucking  the  Mississippi  currents  on  the 
upward  tow. 

Representative  Dondero  and  other  oppo- 
nents to  the  contrary,  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
blgbee waterways,  carrying  the  endorsement 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  Is  not  only 
feasible,  but  essential  If  the  Nation's  Inland 
waterways  are  to  be  fully  developed  In  the 
Interest  of  more  economical  transport.  In 
the  end,  progress  will  triumph  over  reaction- 
ary and  selfish  Interests  such  as  the  Tennes- 
see-Tomblgbee waterways  encountered  In  the 
House.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  accom- 
plished In  the  Senate,  and  that  the  House 
will  subsequently  concur  in  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  project  so  that  the  Tennessee- 
Tomblgbee  waterways  will  be  Included  with 
the  $60,000,000  Alabama-Coosa  project  as 
among  foremost  public  works  In  America's 
post-war  program. 


Washington's  "Ghost"  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Washington  is  a  city  of  mystery. 
The  Government  is  literally  a  mass  of 
riddles.  The  investigator  who  tries  to 
solve  some  of  the  inconsistencies,  the 
contradictions,  the  impractical! ties,  and 
the  apparent  perverseness  of  many  of 
the  departments,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
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sions,  seems  to  encounter  a  stone  wall 
of  resistance — an  invisible  but  very  tan- 
gible conspiracy  of  silence  throughout 
officialdom.  The  latest,  i.nd  I  think,  the 
most  startling  revelation  is  that  there  is, 
in  the  city  of  mysteries,  a  ghost  com- 
mittee of  higher-ups,  each,  apparently, 
with  a  completely  controlling  pa.ssion 
for  anonymity,  who  reserve  to  themselves 
the  authority  to  overrule  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  O.  W.  I.,  on 
what  information  and  facts  shall  be  given 
the  American  people  concerning  any  sit- 
uation, either  on  the  battle  fronts  or  at 
home.  This  revelation  is  especially 
startling  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
always  been  one  of  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment that  a  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people  operated  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  can  be 
a  wise  and  just  government  only  so 
long  as  the  people,  themselves,  are  kept 
informed  of  the  facts  concerning  their 
government  and  their  governors  in  order 
that  they,  themselves,  may  arrive  at  wise 
and  just  conclusions,  based  upon  accu- 
rate information.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  military  strategy  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  acquaint  the 
people  with  sUl  the  facts  concerning  mil- 
itary operations — past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. There  is  ample  evidence  at  hand, 
however,  and  it  continues  to  accumulate 
rapidly,  showing  that  various  oflQcials  of 
the  Government  are  hiding  their  ineffi- 
ciency and,  in  some  cases,  their  mal- 
administration, behind  the  curtain  of 
alleged  military  secrecy.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  about  this,  because  in  his  day, 
Thomas  Jefferson  recognized  such  a  dan- 
ger in  government  when  he  said: 

You  have  seen  the  practices  by  which  the 
public  servants  have  been  able  to  cover  their 
conduct,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done, 
delusions  by  which  they  have  varnished  It 
for  the  eye  of  their  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disclosure  of  this 
secret,  super  ghost  committee  in  Wash- 
ington, ready  to  decide  in  secrecy  what 
the  American  people  may  or  may  not  be 
permitted  to  know  about  their  govern- 
mental affairs,  was  made  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  January  29,  last.  It  was 
made  by  Robert  Ormond  Case,  who  had 
served  as  a.ssistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Rubber  Development  Corporation. 

He  tells  the  story  that  early  in  Septem- 
ber of  1943  it  appeared  that  the  rubber 
program  was  over  the  hump  and  that  the 
goal  of  overcoming  our  perilous  rubber 
shortage  had  actually  been  achieved  in 
the  first  9  months  of  the  effort.  Mr. 
Case,  at  that  time,  wrote  a  press  release 
giving  the  figures  as  to  the  program,  the 
accomplishments,  and  the  fact  that  the 
rubber  was  in  the  bins.  It  was  the  kind 
of  information  that  would  break  the 
hearts  of  the  Axis  Powers,  which  would 
have  tremendously  raised  the  morale  of 
the  American  people,  and  which  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  sensational  stories 
appearing  in  some  of  the  newspaper  col- 
umns at  that  time  that  our  natural  rub- 
ber was  costing  us  $500  a  pound. 

President  Douglas  H.  Allen,  of  the  Rub- 
ber Development  Corporation,  approved 
the  story.  The  Rubber  Development 
Corporation  Board  approved  the  story. 


Leo  Crowley,  the  head  of  O.  E.  W..  ap- 
proved the  story.  Then  this  informa- 
tion, continuing  its  journey  through  the 
Washington  bureaucratic  jungle,  went 
over  to  O.  W.  I.  for  the  routine  purpose 
of  being  mimeographed  and  distributed. 
There,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  the 
information  was  hung  up.  Upon  Inquiry 
by  Mr.  Case,  of  the  Rubber  Development 
Corporation,  O.  W.  I.  finally  admitted 
that  they  had  run  into  a  committee  of 
higher-ups.  This  committee  did  not 
think  the  people  should  be  given  this 
cheering  information.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause this  mysterious  committee  of 
higher-ups  said  it  was  contrary  to  public 
policy.  The  question  was  asked  as  to 
why  and  in  what  particular  it  w»«  con- 
trary to  public  policy,  nnd  nobody  In  the 
O.  W.  I.  could  answer  that  question. 

Then  the  officials  of  the  Rubber  De- 
velopment Corporation  wanted  to  know 
who  the  chairman  of  this  mysterious 
committee  was.  He  was  Mr.  Stuart  Rice, 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Case 
called  Mr.  Rice  who  calmly  explained 
that  while  he  realized  the  American  peo- 
ple might  be  interested  in  tne  news  that 
our  perilous  rubber  shortage  had  been 
remedied,  his  committee  had  decided  it 
should  not  be  published.  The  publica- 
tion was  considered  inadvisable.  This 
"ghost"  committee,  Mr.  Rice  intimated, 
had  established  this  principle  of  secret 
over-all  decisions  shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Rub- 
ber Development  Corporation  officials  to 
determine  who  was  on  this  mysterious 
committee.  Mr.  Rice  was  evasive.  The 
Army,  Navy,  State  Department  were 
represented.  Well,  what  was  the  com- 
mittee called?  Mr.  Rice  was  not  sure. 
"Really,"  Mr.  Rice  concluded  affably,  "it 
doesn't  matter.  Just  call  it  the  commit- 
tee." By  whose  authority,  the  inquirer 
asked,  does  such  a  committee  exist  and 
function?  The  answer  was,  given  in 
that  attitude  of  benevolent  confidence 
peculiar  to  Washington,  "By  Executive 
order  of  the  President." 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  Members  of  the 
Congress  endeavored  to  ferret  out  this 
committee,  and  they  learned  from 
Palmer  Hoyt,  at  that  time  domestic  ad- 
ministrator of  the  O.  W.  I.,  that  Mr.  Hoyt 
had  run  into  this  committee  many  times 
and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  wanted  to 
imdertake  a  show-down  with  it.  Mr.  Leo 
Crowley,  for  some  reason,  cooled  off,  and 
the  result  was  that  this  supersecret 
committee  got  away  with  It  and  the 
American  people  were  deprived  of  the 
information  until  a  couple  of  months 
later  a  Senate  committee  hearing  de- 
veloped the  facts.  As  the  Post  editorial 
aptly  put  it: 

Perhaps  through  lethargy  rather  than  re- 
spect for  antiquated  theories  of  democratic 
government,  the  "ghost  '  committee  failed  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  make  the  inquiry. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  no  more  dan- 
gerous situation  could  exist  in  your  Gov- 
ernment and  in  your  Capital  than  just 
such  an  all-powerful  secret  committee  sui 
this.  There  it  sits,  or  did  sit,  deciding  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  whims  and  prejudices 
and  judgment  whether  or  not  the  people 
may  or  may  not  have  facts  wbicii  tZiey 
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are  entitled  to  have  about  their  Govem- 
ment,  which  they  support,  about  the  sup- 
ply of  rubber,  which  touches  their  daily 
lives  at  almost  every  point,  and  about  the 
war  in  which  their  loved  ones  are  flght- 
Inc.  and  which  they  are  largely  going  to 
pay  for  over  the  years.  There  could  be 
nothing  further  from  our  fundamental 
concepts  of  free  government  than  such  a 
secret  authority,  unelected  by  the  people, 
not  evegjcnown  to  the  Congress,  sitting 
in  secret,  overruling  the  public  agency, 
the  O.  W.  1..  and.  by  authority  of  the 
President,  concealing  facts  of  govern- 
ment and  facts  of  the  war  operation  from 
the  American  people  which  the  people 
ought  to  have.  In  this  partinilar  case, 
such  a  story  would  not  have  aroused  crit- 
Idsm  of  the  Government,  it  would  have 
aroused  commendation  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  even  so.  this  hierarchy  was 
rarrow  enough,  was  arrogant  enough. 
and  was  stupid  enough  to  deprive  the 
American  people  of  this  ray  of  encourage- 
ment «»t  a  time  when  they  were  t)eing  told 
they  mifht  have  to  give  up  their  automo- 
Ule  tires  and  lay  up  their  cars  because  of 
a  rubber  scarcity  which  was  getting 
worse,  according  to  the  newspapers.  The 
refusal  to  give  the  American  people  that 
information  unquestionably  caused  mil- 
lions of  Americans  deep  worry  and  sleep- 
less nights,  wondering  how  they  could 
carry  on  their  business,  how  they  could 
eet  to  their  jobs,  how  their  daily  lives 
could  go  on  if  they  had  to  give  up  their 
automobile  tires  to  the  Government  and 
lay  up  their  cars  for  the  duration. 

There  apparently  has  grown  up  in 
Washington  a  general  policy  in  the  exec- 
utive department  to  give  out  no  infor- 
mation which  mlgbt  bring  criticism  oi 
that  department  or  any  part  of  iL  At 
the  very  time  the  O.  W.  L  was  being 
-pounded  In  Congress  and  in  the  press  for 
zx>t  giving  the  people  information  to 
which  they  were  entitkd  and  which  they 
could  have  had.  this  secret  committee  of 
higher-ups  hiding  in  the  mysterious  maze 
of  governmental  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions, skulking  far  tack  behind  the  scenes, 
was  pulling  the  strings  which  closed  the 
avenues  of  information  and  denied  the 
American  people  knowledge  they  were  en- 
titled to  have  had. 

It  Is  time  for  official  Washington  to 
recall  some  facts  which  still  are  facts. 
One  of  them  is  that  a  state  of  war  does 
not  preclude  the  citizen  from  exercising 
his  right  and  privilege  of  criticizing  his 
Government  for  doing  something  wrong 
or  stupid.  This  principle  was  well  recog- 
ruzed  by  Woodrcw  Wilson  during  the  First 
World  War  when  he  said: 

We  do  Dot  need  leas  criticism  In  time  of 
war.  but  more.  It  Is  hoped  that  criticism  wUl 
to  CHMtmctlw,  but  better  unfair  attack  than 
tUe  reprewlon.  Honesty  and  confl- 
requlre  no  rtiield  of  aecrecy. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  W«idell 
Holmes,  one  of  the  greatest  liberals  who 
ever  sat  on  the  Supreme  B?nch,  one  of 
the  most  patriotic  citizens  ever  produced 
in  America,  one  of  the  keenest  students 
of  government  the  world  ever  knew,  said 
concerning  the  same  point: 

We  do  not  lose  oxu  right  to  condemn  either 
maanirea  or  men  because  the  country  to  at 


The  very  existence  of  this  secret  com- 
mittee In  Washingtor  with  its  hands  on 
the  outlet  valve  of  all  information  con- 
cerning the  Govemm  »nt,  operating  that 
valve  in  secret,  far  ba  :k  from  the  gaze  of 
the  public,  far  away  fi  om  scrutiny  by  the 
Congress,  hidden  awa  7  from  criticism  by 
the  press,  is  the  very  essence  of  tsrranny. 
It  is  the  dictatorial  Y  and  by  which  free 
fovernment.  free  ent<  rprise,  free  society 
will  be  strangled  and  destroyed  unless  it 
is  brought  out  in  the  open  light  of  day 
where  it  can  be  dealt  with  as  it  deserves 
to  be  dealt  with.  W  lenever  any  Chief 
Executive  lends  hinu  slf  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure by  an  Execui  ive  order,  he  has, 
then  and  there,  depf  rted  entirely  from 
the  principle  of  free  g  )venunent  and  has 
started  down  the  road  to  despotism. 

The  American  peop  e  should  rise  up  in 
wrath  and  demand  of  their  Congress  that 
this  mysterious  "ghosi  "  committee  which 
has  set  itself  up  as  tl  e  judges  and  cen- 
sors of  what  the  peop  e  may  learn  about 
their  Government  anl  the  operation  of 
this  war,  be  investigated,  be  brought  into 
the  open,  its  membeiship  disclosed.  If 
any  such  committee  i ;  going  to  function 
atx)ve  the  O.  W.  I.,  le  the  Congress  and 
the  people  know  who  is  on  the  commit- 
tee, how  It  functions,  why  it  functions, 
and  by  what  authority  it  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  ;  las  not  been,  in  my 
time  in  Congress,  a  cl  arer  example  than 
this  of  the  sort  of  abise,  the  sort  of  se- 
cret government  by  ai  itocracy  which  ex- 
emplifies the  wisdom  of  the  injunction 
that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty." 

We  are  in  the  great  isi  war  of  all  time. 
We  are  under  the  most  widespread  bu- 
reaucracy, the  most  e  i^asive  bureaucracy 
in  our  history.  It  oj  erates  in  the  most 
secret  fashion  of  any  )ureaucracy  in  our 
history,  and  I  am  frai  k  to  say  that  there 
are  more  aliens  in  it  t  lan  there  ever  have 
been  in  any  previous  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy in  our  history.  It  is  shot 
through  and  honeyccmbed  with  people 
who  would  overturn  our  free  constitu- 
tional government,  cur  free  enterprise 
economy,  our  free  soci  rty,  and  who  would 
substitute  in  place  th<  reof  the  autocracy 
of  a  political  monopo  y  operating  under 
the  secret  manipulatK  n  of  a  bureaucracy 
designed  to  produce  st  ate  socialism,  com- 
munism, or  fascism. 

It  is  just  this  sort  )f  secret  authority 
exercised  back  in  th:  dark  recesses  of 
governmental  caverns  that  has  resulted 
in  a  planned  conf usioi  i  which  eventuated 
in  what  today  is  regln  tented  chaos. 
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HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 
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Wednesday,  Mdrch  29. 1944 


R  EPRESKNTATTVSS 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.    ilr. 
leave  to  extend  my  re  nmrks 
oa»,  I  include  tbe  fol  awing 
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resotaitioDs: 


HATtraAuzATioN  or  TTUpiNO  w«a 

Unticd  Spanish  Was  VrrxaAXS. 

Department  of  Maryland. 

Whereas  there  is  now  a  popular  movement 
In  the  United  States  to  grant  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  those  Filipinos  who  havt 
shown  their  love  of  democracy  by  their  strug- 
gle by  the  side  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  political  and  cultural  attain- 
ment of  the  Filipinos  under  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  SO 
years  has  demonstrated  their  aflSllatlon  with 
American  ideals  and  principles;  and 

Whereas  our  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  has  cast  his  lot  with  the 
Filipino  people  in  behalf  of  their  advance- 
ment and  military  plans;    and 

Whereas  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  th* 
PUipino  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor  cries  for 
a  gesture  of  world-wide  acclaim,  so  th«  ac- 
tion of  the  righteous  may  be  awarded;  and 

Whereas  the  naturalization  of  those  Fili- 
pinos who  have  fought  on  our  home  front 
and  the  battle  front  for  the  preservation  of 
our  Ideals  and  principles,  and  who  were  for- 
mally entitled  to  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
naturalization  from  World  War  No.  1,  to- 
gether with  those  who  are  Allies  In  the  pres- 
ent world-wide  struggle,  have  demonstrated 
the  finest  example  of  democratic  service  and 
sacrifice,  and  have  achieved  the  right  of  being 
called  comrade:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Col.  TheoAore  Roosevelt  Camp, 
No.  6,  Baltimore,  Department  of  Maryland, 
V.  8.  W.  v.,  at  our  m.ontfily  meeting  as- 
sembled this  17th  day  of  March,  1944,  That 
we  endorse  H.  R.  4239  and  commend  the  ac- 
tion ol  the  American  Legion.  Department  at 
California,  at  their  department  convention. 
August  12-16,  1938.  and  we  hereby  urge  that 
the  bill  enacted  in  Congreas  permitting  those 
who  served  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  World  War,  be  reenacted  so  those  who 
failed  to  obtain  their  citizenship  be  allowed 
to  regain  the  benefits  thereof,  and  also,  ao 
those  who  have  proved  their  worthiness  at 
citiaenahtp  In  the  present  striiggle.  shall  like- 
wise be  granted  similar  beneflu  and  priv- 
ileges. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  State  of 
Maryland,  this  17th  day  of  March  1944. 

Official: 

John    H.    Glabskr, 

Commander, 
HowAao  D.  South, 

Adjutant. 

The  above  resolution  was  also  endoraed  by 
the  following  veteran  organizations:  Admiral 
Bob  Evans  Camp.  No.  135.  U.  S.  W.  V.,  Depart- 
ment of  California;  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Glendale  Post  No.  1937. 
Department  of  California.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  REA  Chapter  No.  6,  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  Regular  Veterans 
Association.  Post  No.  3,  Department  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia. 

National  Cathsdhal  Post,  No.  10, 

The  Ajiekicah  Legion, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  27,  1944. 
FnjnNo  Ezacmrvx  Council. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
(Attention  C.  T.  Elbo,  president.) 

Deak  Mb.  Elbo:  This  is  to  formally  advise 
you  that  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
National  Cathedral  Post.  No.  10,  American 
Legion.  District  of  Columbia  Department, 
hrtd  at  the  Legion  clubhouse  on  Wednesday, 
March  22,  the  p>ost  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing H.  R.  4229  to  authorize  the  natural- 
isation of  native-born  Filipinos  permanently 
residing  m  the  United  States  and  Filipinos 
who  served  in  the  mUitary  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  during  World  War  No.  1. 
By  such  resolution,  the  post  automatically 
endorsed  resolution  No.  39  of  Department  at 
Oillfomia.   American   Legion. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  personally  make  this 
Cavorable  report  to  you  regarding  this  par- 
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tlcular  matter  which  is  of  such  great  im- 
portance to  your  organization. 
Re8p>ectfully. 

HXRBEKT  J.  JaCOBI, 

Commander. 

The  American  Lbcion. 
Department  or  Calitobnia. 
Resolution  39 

Katurallzation    of   Filipino    World   War 
veterans 

Whereas  there  are  many  Filipinos  in  Amer- 
ica who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  World  War  desir- 
ous of  becoming  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  enacted  in  Congress  per- 
mitting those  who  served  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  World  War  has  expired; 
and 

Whereas  some  Filipinos  took  advantage  of 
said  act,  many  did  not  know  of  or  under- 
stand the  significance  of  said  act  and  there- 
by failed  to  gain  the  benefits  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  Filipino  ex-servicemen  are 
getting  older  and  fewer  and  the  greater 
number  have  every  Intention  of  remaining 
In  the  United  States  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  they  feci  that  there  Is  discrimination 
against  them  In  not  permitting  them  to  be- 
come citizens; 

Wherefore  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  as  a  body  gives  its  sup- 
port to  secure  American  citizenship  for  the 
herebefore  mentioned  veterans. 

Seconded  by  Solon  Beattie,  East  Hollywood 
Post:  carried. 

I  certify  that  this  Is  a  true  copy  of  the 
resolution  above  taken  from  pages  66  and  67. 
Summary  of  Proceedings  Twenty-First  An- 
nual Convention,  the  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  California. 

Edward  J.  Kellt, 
Chairman,  Veterans'  Legislation 
Committee  Council. 

(Above  resolution  unanimously  passed  at 
a  department  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  held  at  Oakland.  Calif.,  on  August  12. 
13.  14.  15,  and  16,  1939.) 


The  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  TTIAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7) ,  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ad- 
dresses dehvered  on  March  25.  1944.  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellender],  one  over  Station 
KSD  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  other 
in  St.  Louis  before  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcon-mittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  handles  the  housing  measures 
which  come  before  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  facts  ABOTTT  HOUSING 

(Address  delivered  by  Hon.^ Allen  J.  Ellen- 
vm.  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
on  March  25,  1944,  over  Station  KSD.  St. 
Louie,  Mo.) 


Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, for  some  time  Fulton  Lewis  Jr..  baa 
been  broadcasting  a  series  of  attacks  against 
the  housing  program.  I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  answer  to  his  unfounded 
charges.  Unlike  Commentator  Lewis,  my 
sources  of  information  are  official.  I  am 
chairman  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  which 
has  been  handling  the  legislation  for  all  of 
the  housing  programs  to  which  Mr.  Lewis  Is 
opposed.  From  time  to  time,  our  committee 
has  reviewed  these  programs.  When  we  have 
talked  about  them  we  have  known  what  we 
were  talking  about.  And  when  we  have  acted 
upon  them,  we  have  always  done  so  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis. 

I  think  that  I  might  be  most  helpful  In 
this  discussion  by  calling  to  Mr.  Lewis'  at- 
tention Just  what  he  is  attacking.  He  thinks 
that  he  is  assailing  slum  clearance  and  low- 
rent  housing.  He  thinks  that  he  is  criticizing 
public  housing.  Maybe  he  even  thinks  that 
he  is  discrediting  the  administration  in 
Washington.  I  can  understand  why  he  might 
want  to  try  to  discredit  these  things.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Lewis  is  really  atUcking 
something  quite  different,  although  he  does 
not  seem  to  realize  it.  He  is  attacking  the 
war  effort.  He  Is  demeaning  war  workers. 
He  is  belittling  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  He  Is  questioning  the  competence  of 
local  governments  and  local  communities. 
He  is  casting  aspersions  upon  thousands  of 
local  citizens — real-estate  men,  businessmen, 
bankers.  lat>or  leaders  among  them— who  are 
helping  to  do  a  patriotic  Job  of  providing  war 
housing  for  war  workers.  He  is  dealing  ir- 
responsibly with  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  talking  to  them  about  some- 
t^iing  directly  related  to  the  war  effort  about 
which  he  has  not  bothered  to  inform  himself 
in  the  slightest. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Lewis  were  to  realize  what 
he  is  attacking  he  would  quiet  down  a  bit 
and  give  his  audience  truthful  information. 
Mr.  Lewis  says  that  he  Is  not  talking  about 
the  war-housing  program.  He  says  that  this 
program  is  necessary  and  desirable.  He  sajrs 
that  he  is  attacking  only  what  he  calls  the 
Federal  slum-clearance  and  low-rent  housing 
program.  This  program,  he  sajrs.  Is  now  be- 
ing built  during  the  war  to  the  tune  of  "un- 
told millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  new  hous- 
ing." 

This  assertion  of  Mr.  Lewis  is  exactly  100- 
percent  incorrect.  Since  the  war  started,  the 
slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing  pro- 
gram has  been  stopped.  The  current  hous- 
ing, about  which  Mr.  Lewis  is  talking  and 
which  he  is  criticizing  so  violently,  Is  war 
housing  for  war  workers.  The  statements 
which  he  makes  about  this  housing  are  er- 
roneous. The  implications  and  conclusions 
which  he  draws  from  these  assertions  are  even 
more  misleading. 
Now,  here  is  the  situation  In  a  nutshell. 
Before  the  war.  in  1937,  a  program  was 
started  to  provide  low-rent  housing  for  fam- 
ilies of  very  low  income,  drawn  from  the 
slums.  Before  the  war  this  program  was  pro- 
ceeding successfully.  It  was  rehousing  fam- 
ilies who  lived  in  the  slums.  It  was  provid- 
ing for  the  demolition  of  a  slum  unit  for 
every  new  unit  built.  It  was  not  housing  a 
single  family  except  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  live  In  decent  housing  built  by 
private  enterprise.  It  was  noncompetitive 
with  private  enterprise.  It  was  achieving 
throughout  the  country  an  average  rent, 
without  utility  charges,  of  $12.79  per  family 
unit  per  month,  serving  families  with  aver- 
age annual  incomes,  on  a  national  basis,  of 
$832.  It  was  not  a  Federal  program.  All 
of  the  houses  were  built,  owned,  and  man- 
aged by  local  housing  authorities,  composed 
of  representative  local  citizens,  generally  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayors  of  the  communities 
under  State  enabling  legislation.  More  than 
half  the  total  cost  of  these  projects — Includ- 
ing construction  and  oi>eration — was  being 


paid  in  the  form  of  rent  by  the  occupants, 
although  their  incomes  were  miserably  low. 
Less  than  half  the  cost  was  being  contrib- 
uted by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  form 
of  annual  grants-in-aid.  and  by  the  local, 
governments  In  the  form  of  tax  exemption. 

So  much  for  the  program  before  the  war. 
Now  let  us  see  what  happened  when  the  war 
started. 

First,  the  Congress  passed  a  law.  which 
provided  In  substance:  If  any  of  these  proj- 
ects which  was  started  for  slum  clearance  and 
low -rent  housing  are  uncompleted,  they  may 
be  completed  and  used  as  war  housing  for 
war  workers  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
If  any  of  these  houses  have  vacant  units, 
these  vacant  units  may  likewise  be  used  by 
war  workers  for  the  duration.  If  the  war 
workers  have  higher  incomes  than  the  slum 
dwellers  for  whom  the  projects  were  origi- 
nally Intended,  this  higher  income  shall  not 
prevent  their  admission.  But  they  shall  pay 
rents  based  upon  this  higher  Income.  To 
that  extent,  they  shall  not  receive  subsidies. 
Because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  housing 
during  the  war.  the  requirement  that  one 
house  shall  be  torn  down  for  every  new  house 
built  Is  susoended  for  the  duration. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  law  that  Congress 
enacted.  In  short,  the  Congress  provided 
that  the  peacetime  slum  clearance  and  low- 
rent  housing  program  might  be  converted  to 
war  use.  Just  as  many  Industries  have  been 
converted  to  war  use.  This  was  necessary 
because  war  workers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, by  the  millions,  were  In -migrating  to 
centers  of  war  production.  They  had  to  have 
shelter — to  have  It  quickly. 

But  the  Congress  did  not  draft  these  proj- 
ects for  war  use.  The  law  was  permissive, 
not  mandatory.  It  was  left  to  the  local 
housing  authorities,  which  owned  and  man- 
aged these  projects,  to  make  the  decision. 
The  decision  which  was  made  is  a  high  trib- 
ute to  the  patlotism  of  these  local  housing 
authorities — these  citizens  in  communities 
all  over  America.  They  proceeded,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  turn  the  vacant  imlts  and  the 
uncompleted  projects  over  for  war  use  to  war 
workers — ^for  the  duration. 

It  is  this  patriotic  decision  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  confused  criticism  of  Mr. 
Fulton  Lewis.  He  points  out  that  In  one 
unit,  there  may  be  a  family  paying  $18  a 
month  rent,  and  that  In  another  similar  unit 
there  may  be  a  family  paying  about  $50  a 
month  rent.  He  points  out  that  there  are 
some  families  living  in  the  units  who  earn 
as  much  as  $3,000  a  year. 

Now  what  is  the  explanation?  It  is  very 
simple.  The  family  paying  $18  a  month 
rent  is  a  family  of  very  low  Income,  trans- 
ferred from  a  festering  slum  to  this  decent 
low-cost  housing  before  the  ypar.  This  fam- 
ily is,  as  I  have  said,  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  the  locality.  The  family  paying  about 
$50  a  month  rent,  or  anything  like  It.  and 
earning  $3,000  a  year,  is  a  family  of  war 
workers.  To  this  family,  the  low-cost  hous- 
ing built  ultimately  for  slum  dwellers  of  low 
Income  has  been  temporarily  given  up  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  This  war-worker 
family  is  paying  what  Is  called  a  full  eco- 
nomic rent,  and  is  not  receiving  subsidy  or 
aid  from  any  source.  The  units  which  are 
occupied  as  war  housing,  and  which  are  ben- 
efiting by  this  economic  rent,  are  paying  local 
taxes  in  large  amounts. 

This  is  the  simple  situation  about  which 
Mr.  Lewis  is  complaining,  and  which  he  Is 
unjustly  criticizing  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  tJie  other,  creating  confusion  and 
distrust. 

Mr.  Lewis  Is  casting  a  slur  upon  every  poor 
family  of  former  slum  dwellers,  now  living 
In  these  decent  projects,  by  implying  that 
they  are  getting  something  cheaper  than 
somebody  else — without  giving  the  trtie  ex- 
planation. 
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Mr.  Lewis  Is  casting  a  slur  upon  all  of  the 
var-vorker«*  families  living  in  these  con- 
verted projects,  by  insinuating  that  their  in- 
eomes  are  so  high  that  they  should  not  be 
Hung  there,  or  that  they  are  not  paying  for 
what  tbey  get. 

Mr.  Lewis  ts  attacking  by  indirection  the 
War  Production  Boerd.  which  in  view  of  the 
critical  shortage  of  war  materials  has  bad 
to  restrict  huuatug  construction  very  severe- 
ly— thus  making  it  obvious  that  some  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  housing  projects  be 
diverted  temporarily  to  war  use. 

Mr.  Lewis  U  casting  a  reflection  upon  every 
mayor  and  every  member  of  local  govem- 
irtent.  in  all  the  oommunitiea  wtoere  this  eon- 
version  to  war  use  has  taken  place  Iwranae, 
a*  I  have  aaid.  tbe  projects  about  which  he 
is  *»tvi«ig  are  all  local  projects  owned,  con- 
trolled, and  managed  by  theee  local  authorl- 
ttea  created  under  State  laws.  They  were 
eonverted  to  war  use  by  voluntary  local  ac- 
tlOB.  after  Congreaa  gave  Its  aaeent. 

Mr.  Ltwla  la  rldlcallng  the  Congreaa  of  the 
which    passed    the   enabling 
naklng  it  poaslble  to  divert  these 
projects  to  war  housing. 

And  incidentally.  Mr.  Lewis  is  severely 
fr1<lf*T*"e  and  attacking  certain  important 
poiielM  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  one  of 
tola  Mka.  he  made  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  famlllea  at  military  perwnnel  were  not 
being  provided  with  newly  oonatructed  war 
*»^rTl'i  This  rests  upon  a  decision  of  the 
Wttr  and  Navy  Departments. 

War  housing  la  not  something  to  be  trifled 
or  treated  as  a  political  football  by  a 
-paid  radio  commentator.  War  bousing 
la  aacassary  to  provide  a  shelter  over  the 
head  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  making 
our  planes  and  ships  and  tanks  and  guns. 
An  attack  upon  war  housing  U  an  attack 
upon  the  boys  who  need  the  planes  and  ships 
and  tanks  and  gtina.  It  la  an  attack  upon 
the  war  effort  itself. 

Mr.  Lewis  cannot  squirm  out  of  this  by 
kls  carefully  calculated  statements  that  be 
la  not  attacking  war  housing.  These  state- 
ments only  add  to  the  confusion.  For  the 
figures  and  situations,  which  he  cites,  are 
the  direct  restilt  of  using  for  war  workers 
the  projects  which  were  inten;led  originally 
for  allim  dwellers. 

I  baUeve  in  as  much  private  enterprise  as 
feasible  and,  possible,  during  the  war  and 
after  the  war.  But  private  enterprise  can- 
not fight  the  war  alone.  It  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  public  housing.  Just  as  much  as  it 
needs  the  assistance  of  war  contracts  and 
guarantiee  for  the  expansion  of  plants,  or 
for  the  Job  of  reconversion  after  the  war. 

I  look  forward  to  a  vast  home- building 
program  after  the  war.  mostly  by  private 
enterprise.  Such  a  program  will  help  to  re- 
build our  cities  and  our  smaller  communities, 
to  bring  better  living  conditions  In  rural 
aroM,  and  to  make  more  Jobs  for  our  return- 
ing heroes  and  for  others  who  will  be  turned 
out  of  war  work. 

But  this  kind  of  poSt-war-housing  pro- 
gram must  be  based  upon  Intelligence  and 
good  will,  upon  a  true  appraisal  of  the  sit- 
uation and  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
facta.  Anyone  who  attempts  to  throw  the 
iMNMlng  situation  Into  a  chaos  of  misinfor- 
mation and  confusion,  at  the  present  time. 
la  certainly  not  helping  to  btilld  a  sound 
foimdaUon  for  the  futiure.  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis 
undoubtedly  believes  that  he  is  a  friend  of 
private  enterprise  and  of  the  home-bxilldlng 
Industry.  But  I  contend  that  he  is  doing 
private  enterprise  and  home  builders  the 
greataat  poaalhle  disservice,  by  his  unre- 
strained and  tmreflectlve  misinformation. 

Unfortunately,  nuxt  people  are  so  busy 
doing  their  war  Jobs  that  they  have  no  time 
to  answer  these  attacks.  But  somebody 
m«Bt  answer  them,  before  they  do  too  much 
damage  to  all  the  things  that  we  are  fighting 
for.  and  too  much  damage  to  the  war  effort 
itself. 


Therefore,  I  appreclat  i 
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war-housing  program — to 
tacks  because,  upon  ai  alyaU 
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Navy,  local  government  i 
thorities.  war  workers, 
come,  and  upon  all  the 
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to  win  the  war. 
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half  the  time  arguing  that  it  should  house 
higher  Income  families.  They  are  seesawing 
between  the  two  groups  in  the  hope  of  creat- 
ing confusion  and  dissatisfaction. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  program  has 
struck  a  wise  and  happy  medium  in  this 
matter  It  has  not  been  administered  as  an 
emergency  poor-relief  Job.  It  has  been  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  to  provide  decent  and 
dignified  aid  to  families  of  low  Income — 
families  who  are  Industrious  and  deserving 
and  a  part  of  the  working  population,  but 
whom  our  economic  system  has  not  provided 
with  svilQcient  Income  in  peacetimes  to  live 
in  decent  housing  without  public  aid.  Until 
our  economic  system  can  lift  the  incomes  of 
these  famlllea  to  the  point  where  they  can 
afford  to  obtain  decent  housing  entirely  on 
their  own,  we  must  continue  this  public  as- 
sistance. And  we  must  continue  it  in  the 
self-respecting  and  desirable  form  which  it 
has  already  taken. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
proposal  to  abolish  the  present  slum  clearance 
and  low-rent  bousing  program,  or  to  substi- 
tute any  method  of  rent  certificates  or  rent 
relief  which  would  handle  each  family  on  a 
case-work  basis,  veiled  in  an  atmosphere  of 
charity.  These  suggestions  should  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  the  proposals,  made 
a  few  years  ago,  to  Junk  the  social  security 
system  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  dole. 

Furthermore,  I  am  opposed  to  these  rent 
certificates  or  rent-relief  plans,  because  they 
wotild  tend  to  perpetuate  and  subsidize  the 
slums.  They  would  provide  no  method  for 
large-scale,  well  planned  developments  to  re- 
move the  slums,  and  to  rebuild  the  blighted 
areas  of  our  American  communities. 

On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  attacks 
made  upon  the  financing  plan  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  has  impressed  me 
in  the  slightest.  I  have  spent  many  hours 
analyzing  in  detail  the  method  of  financial 
operations  used  by  local  housing  authorities, 
in  clearing  slums  and  rehousing  slum 
dwellers. 

The  essence  of  this  plan  Is  that  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  projects  is  put  upon  a  loan 
basis,  with  the  Federal  Government  receiving 
repayment  in  full  for  all  loans  made,  at  the 
long-term  Federal  rate  of  Interest  plus  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  Since  the  Government  has 
thus  far  been  borrowing  money  at  a  sub- 
stantially lower  rate  of  Interest  than  the 
prevailing  long-term  rate,  there  has  been  a 
profit  to  the  Government  on  the  loan  trans- 
action. This  profit,  I  am  Informed,  has  been 
about  sufficient  to  cover  the  administrative 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority— now  the  Federal  Public  Hotislng  Au- 
thority— for  the  slum-clearance  and  low-rent 
housing  program. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
In  the  annual  contributiors  to  help  achieve 
low  rents.  This  annual  contributory  system, 
which  some  of  the  critics  of  the  program  have 
distorted  and  even  called  misleading,  is  one 
of  the  most  honest  and  simple  methods  of 
grants-in-aid  that  has  been  devised.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  plan, 
instead  of  attacking  it  blindly,  can  find  out 
exactly  what  the  program  costs  each  year. 
He  will  discover  also  that  the  amotmt  of  aid 
is  measured  exactly  against  the  need,  and 
can  be  decreased  In  any  year  when  better 
economic  conditions  are  made  available  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  program  and  when 
economies  in  operation  reduce  the  amount  of 
aid  required. 

Let  me  give  a  factual  Illustration  of  this 
point.  The  maxlmiun  annual  contribution 
to  achieve  low  rents  permitted  under  the  law 
is  about  314  percent.  This  would  result  in 
an  annual  contribution  of  about  $26,000,000, 
during  normal  peacetime,  on  the  154.189  com- 
pleted local  authority  family  units  under  the 
United  States  Housing  Act.  But  even  before 
the  war.  by  various  economies,  the  annual 
contribution  rate  had  been  reduced  to  about 
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2.8  percent,  which  would  Involve  annual 
contributions  of  about  $20,000,000  for  a  pro- 
gram of  the  same  size.  When  the  war  came 
along,  the  154.189  family  units  under  local 
authorities  were  divided  Into  100.355  con- 
tinued as  low-rent  projects  and  53,834  units 
converted  to  war  use.  For  the  100,355  low- 
rent  units,  due  to  higher  incomes  during  the 
war,  the  annual  contribution  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  about  2.2  percent.  Involving  an- 
nual contributions  of  $10,339,356.  For  the 
63.834  units  converted  to  war  use.  the  annual 
contribution  rate  has  been  reduced  to  twenty- 
three  one-hundred ths  of  1  percent.  Involving 
annual  contributions  of  $607,935.  Therefore, 
at  the  present  time  the  total  annual  con- 
tributions on  the  whole  154  189  tmits  is  only 
$10,947,291,  contrasted  with  the  maximum 
of  about  $25,000,000  which  would  be  available 
under  the  law. 

To  state  this  another  way:  The  people 
who  are  occupying  these  projects  are  pay- 
ing about  $14,000,000  more  in  annual  rents 
than  they  would  be  paying  If  the  Govern- 
ment extended  as  much  f;id  as  the  law 
permits.  They  are  paying  ;ibout  $9,000,000 
rnore  in  rents  than  the  normal  pre-war 
rate.  To  state  this  in  still  another  way,  the 
occupants  of  the  project  are  paying  almost 
$43,000,000  in  annual  rents,  as  against  an 
annual  contribution  of  less  'ban  $11,000,000 
by  the  Government. 

Let  these  figures  be  the  answer  to  those 
who  talk  about  the  occupants  of  these  proj- 
ects as  if  they  were  IrresfKinslble  people, 
unwilling  to  pay  their  own  way  to  the  last 
dollar  of  their  capacity.  Let  this  be  the 
answer  to  those  who  claim  that  the  plan 
now  in  use  is  uneconomical  or  unsound. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  after  the  war 
the  Incomes  of  the  occupants  of  these  hous- 
ing projects  will  not  be  as  high  as  now. 
Somewhat  larger  amounts  of  Government 
assistance  will  be  necessary.  But  I  think 
that  the  country  will  be  more  prosperous 
after  the  war  than  it  was  before  the  war, 
that  we  shall  gradually  raise  our  standards 
of  living,  and  that  the  program  will  continue 
to  advance  in  the  economlca:  direction  that 
It  was  moving  before  the  wiir  began. 

It  has  been  particularly  shocking  to  me, 
that  the  patriotic  service  wblch  local  hous- 
ing authorities  have  rendered  in  turning 
53.834  units  in  their  projects  over  to  war 
use.  has  been  made  the  occt.slon  for  attack 
upon  the  program.  When  <X)ngress  passed 
the  United  States  Housing  .%ct,  it  contem- 
plated slum  clearance  and  low-rent  housing. 
Later  Congress  authorized,  but  did  not  com- 
pel, the  conversion  of  this  housing  to  war 
purposes.  The  local  housing  authorities 
have  voluntarily  made  this  conversion,  with 
regard  to  the  53.834  units  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. Naturally,  the  war  workers  have 
fairly  good  incomes  in  thes*-  times,  and,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  the  subsldl«-s  on^these  con- 
verted projects  have  been  reduced  to  a  nomi- 
nal figure.  And  yet.  we  hear  radio  commen- 
tators and  others  berating  and  vilifying  the 
locaV  housing  authorities  and  the  public- 
housing  program — because  tbey  liave  Joined 
in  winning  the  war  instead  of  remaining  on 
a  peacetime  basis — and  because  this  war 
work  has  made  the  projects  temporarily  avail- 
able to  families  with  higher  Incomes. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  examined  another  one 
of  the  so-called  plans  which  nas  been  trotted 
out  as  a  substitute  lor  the  low-rent  housing 
and  the  slum  clearance  pr'^gram.  This  is 
the  so-called  tax  abatement  plan.  It  rests 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  enable  wealthy  Individuals 
to  avoid  Federal  income  tJixes  entirely  as 
to  that  part  of  their  Income  which  they 
Invest  In  land  bonds  and  housing  construc- 
tion, and  also  exempt  from  taxation  the  In- 
come on  these  bonds  and  this  housing.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  would  result  in  better 
housing  at  Jower  cost  to  slum  dwellers — 
through  a  system^  which  Is  attractively  called 
•public  housing  privately  owned." 


Let  us  look  at  Just  a  few  figures  as  to 
how  public  housing  privately  owned  wotild 
work,  in  comparison  with  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  plan.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
of  figures  which  contrasts  the  two  methods, 
but  I  will  refer  here  only  to  the  high  lights. 
Under  the  United  States  Housing  Act,  a 
housing  unit  built  on  expensive  central  alum 
land,  with  the  land  costing  $2,000  and  the 
building  costing  $4,000,  coming  to  a  total 
of  $6,000.  might  receive,  for  example,  an  an- 
nual contribution  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  about  $131  a  year  This  would 
achieve  a  shelter  rent  of  about  $16  a  month, 
and  would  serve  a  family  with  an  income  of 
about  $960  a  year.  Under  the  so-called  tax 
abatement  plan,  in  contrast,  for  the  same 
unit,  there  would  be  Involved  a  capital  grant 
of  $4,800  in  the  form  of  tax  abatement  (as- 
simiing  that  the  taxpayer  would  receive  in- 
come placing  him  in  the  80  percent  bracket), 
plus  an  additional  contribution  of  $110  in 
the  form  of  additional  tax  abatement.  In 
addition  to  the  tax  abatement  of  $110,  the 
Government  would  pay  Interest  on  the  capital 
grant  abated,  which  if  paid,  could  be  used 
to  reduce  the  public  debt.  And  these  sub- 
sidies, so  much  larger  than  the  subsidies 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act,  would 
produce  a  monthly  rent  for  the  unit  of  $45. 
serving  a  family  Inome  group  of  about  $2,700. 
In  short,  despite  much  higher  cost  to  the 
Government,  this  plan  for  public  housing 
privately  owned  would  serve  the  upper  in- 
come half  of  the  population,  rather  than 
the  lower  Income  third. 

(See  table  marked  "Exhibit  A.") 

80  much  for  the  oppKinents  of  public  hous- 
ing. I  have  come  to  talk  to  you,  not  as  an 
opponent,  but  as  a  friend.  But  I  would  be 
less  than  a  friend,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  about 
your  errors  as  well  as  your  achievements — 
If  I  did  not  warn  you  of  the  difflcultics  which 
public  housing  faces — if  I  did  not  Indicate 
what  steps  you  should  take  to  better  your 
postitlon   and   strengthen   your  cause. 

We  must  frankly  lace  the  fact  that  public 
housing  before  the  war  did  not  receive  as 
much  popular  support  as  its  merits  entitled 
It  to.  In  fact.  1938  was  the  last  year  In 
which  the  Congress  approved  the  public 
housing  program.  This  was  only  1  year  alter 
the  enactment  of  the  original  law  and  before 
any  projects  were  completed.  In  the  3  yeare 
between  1938  and  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
public  housing  gradually  lost  ground  In  the 
Congress.    You  know  this  to  be  true. 

It  is  foolish  to  blame  this  trend  on  a  few 
Individuals.  It  is  short-sighted  to  think  that 
the  situation  can  be  changed  after  the  war 
Just  by  wishful  thinking.  There  Is  only  one 
sensible  way  by  which  this  situation  can  be 
changed  in  a  democracy — and  that  Is  by 
making  public  housing  understood  and  pop- 
ular In  the  communities  throughout  the 
country.  When  public  housing  is  really  pop- 
ular and  really  wanted  at  home,  Washington 
win  respond. 

If  public  housing  Is  not  sufficiently  popular 
at  home  to  gain  congressional  approval,  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  working  in 
Washington  for  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  very  little  that  they  can  do  about  It. 
It  Is  up  to  the  local  people,  interested  in 
public  housing  throughout  the  country,  to 
create  the  urge.  If  the  situation  Is  remedied, 
these  local  people  will  deserve  most  of  the 
credit.  But  if  the  situation  remains  as  it  has 
been  In  the  past,  they  will  deserve  most  of 
the  blame. 

For  this  reason  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  the  reorganization  that  has  recently 
taken  place  In  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference.  My  vmderstandlng  Is  that  the 
conference  Is  going  to  be  a  militant,  aggres- 
sive organization.  I  hope  that  it  does  not 
confine  its  fighting  to  Washington  or  make 
the  mistake  of  criticizing  its  friends.  The 
housing  advocates  have  already  spent  too 
much  time  criticizing  each  other.  If  the  con- 
ference can  work  to  stimulate  the  kind  of 


local  support  and  local  action  which  I  have 
mentioned,  public  housing  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  move  forward.  It  Is  up  to  people 
like  you  who  are  here  today  to  do  this  Job. 

A  successful  campaign  for  public  housing 
Involves  something  more  than  loud  shout- 
ing, or  agitation.  The  way  to  win  this  cause 
Is  to  fight  with  the  head  as  well  as  the  heart. 
You  must  profit  by  your  mistakes.  You  must 
conduct  your  fight  in  accord  with  ths  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  in  the  light  of  y6ur  pcwt 
experience. 

I  bhould  like  to  summarize  some  of  this 
experience,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
seems  to  lead : 

The  greatest  handicap  to  housing,  until  2 
years  ago,  was  the  number  of  housing 
agencies  In  the  Federal  Government.  Con- 
gress was  first  bewildered,  and  then  antag- 
onized— and  may  I  add  "agonized" —  by  18 
or  more  bureaus  and  agencies,  each  trying  to 
aggrandize  itself  Instead  of  making  every  ef- 
fort to  help  housing.  Even  assuming  the 
noblest  motives  on  the  part  of  all  these 
agencies  and  bureaus,  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  work  out  an  Intelligent  housing  policy 
or  program  under  such  divided  leadership. 

The  housing  reorganization  of  February 
1942,  which  put  all  of  these  16  or  more  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency,  was  long  overdue.  This  reor- 
ganization has  resulted  In  economy.  It  has 
led  to  increased  efllclency.  It  has  removed 
squabbling,  wrangling,  and  much  scuffling 
from  the  Washington  housing  scene.  It  has 
raised  housing  in  the  esteem  of  the  Congress. 
My  prediction  Is  that,  when  Congress  con- 
siders post-war-housing  legislation,  it  will 
confirm  and  carry  even  further  this  consoli- 
dation of  the  housing  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Common  sense  makes  this 
much  certain. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  both  public 
and  private  housing  can  go  ahead  most  ef- 
fectively after  the  war  only  as  a  part  of  this 
consolidated  program,  and  under  the  roof  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  or  one  similar 
thereto.  The  Administrator  of  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  Mr.  John  Blandford,  is  a 
warm  friend  of  public  housing.  He  has  util- 
ized and  helped  to  keep  alive  the  local  au- 
thorities during  the  war.  He  has  used  pub- 
lic financing  for  about  half  of  the  recent  war 
housing  construction.  When  he  says  that  we 
cannot  expect  anywhere  near  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  publicly  financed  hotising  after 
the  war,  he  is  merely  stating  a  fact.  From 
my  discussions  with  Mr.  Blandford,  and  from 
some  of  his  recent  talks  which  I  have  read. 
I  believe  that  he  is  following  a  wise  and  bal- 
anced course,  for  now  and  for  post-war  hous- 
ing. In  terms  of  the  over-all  situation. 

The  Congress  Is  tired  of  the  fighting  among 
bureaucrats.  Mr.  Blandford  has  about 
stopped  the  bickering  and  has  achieved  a 
more  unified  housing  front.  In  his  con- 
gressional relationships  he  has  accurately 
sized  up  the  situation  and  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress.  The  National  Hous  • 
Ing  Agency  and  the  compreheiulve  approach 
which  It  represents  Is  essential  to  a  future  in 
which  the  whole  housing  need  can  be  met, 
private  anu  public,  each  operating  within 
Its  proper  field. 

Another  reason  why  public-housing  prog- 
ress has  been  slow  has  been  because  the  pro- 
gram has  been  too  limited  In  Its  objectives. 
We  can  all  agree  that  slum  dwellers  need 
help  first,  and  need  help  most.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  realize  that  no  commu- 
nity can  solve  its  housing  problems  by  pub- 
lic housing  alone.  Public  housing  should  do 
only  the  part  of  the  Job  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot  accomplish.  Private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  and  facilitated  to  do 
as  much  of  the  Job  as  possible.  In  fact,  to 
the  limit  of  Its  capacity.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  really  rebuild  our  communities.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  really  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing decent  housing  for  all  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans.   Only  In  this  way  can  we  raise  the 
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post-w«r  hoiulng  profram  to  •  mafnitud* 
llMOl^i  wbtcb  bouMDff  can  make  lU  full 
eoBMbuUon  to  poat-war  •mployment,  proa* 
parity,  and  high  national  ineoma. 

Thia  maana  that  in  tha  eotnmunlttaa  pri* 
vau  attMrpma  and  public  housing  ahould 
^^-^.iork  hand  In  hand.  Local  housing  authorU 
tMa.  U  thay  ara  to  aurriTt  and  proapar,  muat 
tnftBd  thalr  acttvlttaa  and  ralaa  thalr  light. 
Tbay  muat  tana  tha  hroad  compiahanalva 
via*  at  tha  local  lavtt.  which  tha  National 
u  U  taking  at  tha  radaral 
,.._  .JWC  •ooearn  than»aal?aa  with 
10  aarva  tha  whol«  homtng  naada  of 
Ity,  through  good  land  plannlngi 
through  ■ttmrtaltim  of  prtvau  MltOTpnaa, 
and  tbraHgb  poMlt  kotialng  whMMfw  Daeaa* 
aarf.  Tbay  ahuuld  not  limit  thamaaltaa  to 
CUM  iuMTow  Job.  baeauaa  tha  country  wanU  to 
aM  tt«  wbola  Job  dona.  In  short ,  aach  local 
avthorlty  should  »law  tha  housing  naed :  un- 
4m  ita  Jurisdiction  thruugh  ths  small  and  of 


I  hav*  «Ud  that  tha  National  Public  Houa« 
tag  Confaranca  and  tha  local  housing  au- 
thorttlaa  ahould  work  tor  public  housing. 
But  ihay  muat  alao  work  for  aooMthlng 
hiOW  than  that  The  National  Public  Houa- 
lag  OoDiaranoa  ahould  not  get  into  tha  rola 
ot  m  praaaura  group,  fighting  only  to  protect 
one  particular  housing  formula,  or  one  par- 
ticular houalag  method,  or  housing  only  for 
oaa  particular  group,  or  one  particular  kind 
o(  local  housing  agency.  If  the  conference 
gcta  into  that  kind  of  role.  It  will  not  com- 
mand any  more  respect  or  support  than  any 
other  purely  aalflsh  pressure  group.  The 
real  Job  of  people  who  call  themselves  public 
lioaaara  la  to  expreas  the  whule  public  in- 
terest In  houalag.  and  not  Just  In  public 
botislng.  and  to  work  for  all  the  kinds  of 
housing  which  the  people  need.  1  say  this 
to  you  as  a  friend  of  pubUc  housing.  I  know 
the  congressional  attitudes,  and  I  think  I 
know  the  temper  of  the  country.  Public 
houalng  should  not  try  to  go  ahead  on  the 
old.  narrow,  limited  basis.  But  If  the  local 
authorltlea.  at  the  community  level,  adopt 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  whole  Job  that  the  National  Housing 
Agency  has  taken,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  they  wUl  be 
very  likely  to  succeed,  and  I  know  that  the 
Congreaa   will   cheerfully   respond. 

I  am  exuemely  hopelul  that  t>efore  long 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  propose  and 
enact  comprehensive  legislation  dealing  with 
poat-war  houalng.  This  legislation  should 
follow  tfaeaa  broad  lines: 

I.  The  National  Hcusing  Agency,  and  the 
consolidation  which  It  represonts,  should  be 
Improved  and  made  permanent. 

a.  The  National  Housing  Agency  should  be 
furnished  with  all  the  tools  which  may  help 
and  stimulate  private  enterprise  to  do  as 
large  a  part  of  the  post-war-hovuiog  Job 
as  It  poaaihly  can  do. 

3.  Tha  National  Housing  Agency  should 
alao  have  tools  to  assist  communities  to  pro- 
vide publicly  aided  housing  for  those  whom 
private  entei-prlse — with  all  the  help  we  can 
give  It — c&nnot  serve. 

4.  The  post-war-housing  program  should 
operate  on  an  entirely  decentralized  basis, 
with  the  communities  determining  their  own 
houalng  needs  and  requesting  such  financial 
aaalatanee  as  they  may  require  frcm  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent.  The  Federal  Ocvemment 
ahould  net  build  houses  or  conduct  direct 
houalng  programs. 

I  know  that-  the  National  Housing  Agency 
la  also  moving  along  this  direction.  If  all 
Umm  Interested  In  housing  will  help  the 
agancy  to  continue  to  follow  that  course,  the 
proapects  for  housing  will  IM  brighter  than 
•vti  before. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  tha  State  ena- 
bling legislation,  under  which  local  housing 
authorities  were  established,  ahould  be  broad- 
aned.  to  Uie  end  that  there  may  be  local 
agenctea  o(  Government  to  perform  tM  rola 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ^.f  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  today  by  Albert  S.  Gcss, 
master  of  the  National  Grange,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended. 

On  behalf  of  the  Grange,  Mr.  Goss 
urged  extension  of  the  act  for  1  year  only, 
but  with  amendments  which  would  cause 
the  Government  agencies  concerned  to 
use  the  act  to  balance  the  national 
economy,  instead  of  unbalancing  it. 

The  grange  master  reiterated  his  op- 
position to  general  subsidies,  asserting 
that  unless  a  haH  is  called  they  will 
continue  to  grow  and  to  augment  a  most 
dangerous  economic  unbalance.  Never- 
thless,  Mr.  Goes  added,  we  must  be  real- 
istic. 

He  said: 

We  are  alrei>xiy  in  ao  deep  that  any  sudden 
cutting  off  ot  funda  wotild  creata  serlotu 
trouble. 
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We  dont  Ilka  subslQlei  but  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  to  taper  o:I  theUr  use  than 
to  make  too  drastic  and  sudden  a  change. 

Mr.  Gosa  recommended  that  aubsldy 
payment*  should  be  re«trlcted  to  three 
typei.  Type  I.  which  he  called  the 
copper  type,  would  Include  cases  where 
It  Is  deemed  necessary  to  increase  pro- 
duction for  war  purposes  l}y  bringing  Into 
production  additional  high-cost  crops. 
Type  II  U  the  so-called  sugar  type,  Urn- 
Ited  to  commodities  of  which  more  than 
half  are  imported  and  where  higher 
prices  would  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
growers  in  other  nations,  whether  or  not 
It  was  needed  to  malntit)a  production. 
Type  III,  called  the  two-price  type, 
would  assist  American  farmers  in  mov- 
ing surpluses  into  world  markets. 

Subsidies  not,  falling  under  one  of 
those  three  types  should  be  reduced  not 
less  than  10  percent  per  month  until 
they  have  been  eliminsted,  Mr.  Goss 
•aid.  The  ceiling  prices  should  be  in- 
creased at  the  same  rate  that  subsidies 
are  decreased,  he  said. 

Thus — 

e 

Mr.  Goss  said— 

we  could  gradually  work  out  of  a  moat  dan- 
gerous situation  which,  if  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, will  lead  directly  to  chaoa.  To  assure 
that  no  loophole  is  found  p<!rmltting  expan- 
alon.  a  limit  of  SI. 500 ,000, COO  (or  subsidies 
on  farm  products  should  be  maintained. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  was  es- 
tablished primarily  to  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  Inflation.  The  National  Orange  has 
pointed  out  to  this  committee  on  several 
occasions  the  serious  dangers  which  lie  in 
placing  our  chief  rellanc  -  on  price  ceilings 
as  a  remedy  for  inflation.  Neither  will  a 
combination  of  price  ceilings  and  subsidies 
meet  the  issue.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  laid 
down  some  basic  principlec  which  we  may 
well  pause  to  review.  At  the  seventy-fifth 
annual  session  in  1941  the  National  Grange 
declared  in  part: 

"The  right  to  store  up  the  results  of  skill 
and  labor  in  the  form  of  property  is  funda- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  this 
country  faces  is  from  inflai;lon,  which,  un- 
less controlled,  may  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  democracy.  There  are  two  methods 
of  control:  First  Is  the  use  of  economic  de- 
vices designed  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  sur- 
plus Income  on  Inadequate  supplies;  sec- 
ond Is  the  arbitrary  control  of  prices,  labor, 
rents,  commissions,  etc. 

"Among  the  economic  devices  are — 

**1.  Encouraging  savings  and  building  in- 
dividual reserves,  to  meet  the  shock  of  post- 
war adjustments. 

"2.  Increase  in  income  taxation,  coupled 
with  efficient  and  economical  administration 
of  government,  which  will  serve  to  retard 
Inflation  and  prevent  the  passing  of  an  un- 
necessary debt  burden  to  future  generations. 

"3.  Encouraging  Investment  (by  Individ- 
uals in  preference  to  banks)  In  Government 
securities  which  finance  the  borrowing  from 
which  employment  and  excess  Income  are 
derived. 

"4.  Maximum  production  of  all  consumer 
goods,  which  can  be  produced  without 
hampering  production  of  needed  defense 
materials. 

"5.  Restricting  credit  to  productive  pur- 
poses and  sound  Investments  In  order  to 
discourage  epectilation. 

"6.  Voluntary  reduction  of  selling  prices. 
When  Increased  volume  reaulta  In  lower  coeta 
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and  Increased  profits.  ThU  wUl  promote 
the  beneflu  of  a  cycle  of  plenty  by  reducing 
living  costs,  reversing  tha  trend  of  tha  avUa 
leading  to  inflation,  and  laying  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  poat-war  adjustmant. 

"If  thaaa  maaauraa  do  not  aarva  to  pre- 
vent  prioaa  advancing  unreasonably  it  may 
ba  nacaaaary  to  raaort  to  maaauraa  of  arbi- 
trary prloa  control.  In  that  atant  oartain 
dafinlta  principles  should  ba  borna  in  mind: 
"Flrat,  soma  advance  in  prloa  U  a  natural 
accomplishment  of  tha  great  daitructlon  of 
wealth  as  a  raault  of  war,  ThU  advance 
Is  not  inflation.  It  U  an  unavoidable  coat 
which  all  muat  baar.  Any  adjuatmanta  of 
prioaa,  wages,  renU,  or  oommlastons  which 
rallave  any  group  of  bearing  its  share  of  ttja 
coat  will  result  in  Increasing  the  burden  of 
othara,  and  ara  unsound. 

"Second,  any  effort  to  Increase  proflu  be- 
oaause  of  tha  Incraaaed  demands  is  inflation- 
ary. If  arbitrary  control  is  necessary  it  ahould 
ba  limited  to  proflteerlng. 

"Third.  If  control  is  neceaaary,  further  than 
well-deflned  cases  of  proflteerlng,  all  should 
ba  subject  to  control  so  that  equity  among 
all  groups  will  ba  aaaurad." 

Tou  will  note  that  stress  was  laid  on  those 
featuies  designed  to  lessen  the  inflation- 
ary gap— production,  Uxlng.  and  aavlnga— 
while  price  celllnga  were  recommended  only 
aa  a  last  raaort.  With  proper  application 
of  tha  economic  devlcea  designed  to  cloae 
thla  Inflationary  gap.  little  need  for  price 
ceilings  would  exist.  We  have  felt  that 
not  enough  stress  has  been  placed  on  auch 
economic  devices  and  too  much  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  ceUlngs.  with  the  result  that 
In  some  Instances  production  has  been  cur- 
tailed, the  gap  widened,  and  the  danger  of 
inflation  enhanced.  This  has  led  to  the  dan- 
gerous use  of  subsidies.  In  lieu  of  fair  prices, 
In  an  effort  to  keep  up  production,  and  has 
started  us  on  a  perilous  course  which  if 
long  pursued  wUl  lead  to  the  very  disaster 
we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Our  views  on  this  subject  are  In  the  record 
of  previous  hearings.  We  will  not  repeat 
them  Our  Immediate  problem  Is  what  to  do 
with  the  O.  P.  A.  Should  It  be  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, or  should  Its  life  be  continued?  If  con- 
tinued, should  Its  powers  be  enlarged,  ctir- 
talled.  or  continued  as  at  present? 

While  we  believe  that  if  sound  policies  had 
been  pursued  from  the  outset  there  would 
now  be  little  need  for  price  ceilings,  we  are 
faced  with  the  fact  that  such  policies  have 
not  been  followed,  and  we  have  developed  a 
system  of  regimentation  extending  far   be- 
yond the  Imagination  of  most  of  us  3  or  4 
years  ago.     In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous suddenly  to  abandon  all  the  arbitrary 
controls  and  expect  our  economy  to  right 
Itself  through  natural  processes.     It  Is  too 
badly  warped  by  artificial  rules,  regulations, 
and   directives   to   right   Itself    easUy.     We, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  life  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
should   be  extended,  but   that  amendments 
should  be  made  to  the  basic  law  designed  to 
turn  its  activities  to  a  sound  cotirse,  so  that 
gradually  we  may  be  able  to  dispense  with 
practically  all   the  regulations  except  those 
necessary  to  assure  an  equitable  division  of 
Inadequate  supplies  and  those  designed  to 
prevent  profiteering.    In  the  control  of  prof- 
iteering the  O.  P.  A.  has  been  of  real  service. 
This  work  should  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened, while  the  imeconomlc  features  should 
be  curtailed  and  graduaUy  eliminated.     To 
that  end  we  have  some  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  make.   In  considering  the  suggestions 
to  be  made  we  debated  whether  we  should 
recommend  a  minimum  number  of  changes 
designed  to  correct  the  most  glaring  defecta 
in  the  law  and  its  administration,  or  should 
go  Into  more  detail.  •  We  determined  that  it 
would  be  best  to  express  otir  views  quite  fully, 
realizing  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
might  make  it  Impossible  for  the  committee 
to  adopt  as  far-reaching  changes  as  we  or  the 
oommlttea  might  dealra. 
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Tou  Will  note  from  the  last  sentence  quoted 
In  tha  Grange  pronouncement  that  "if  con- 
trol la  naoaaaary,  other  than  well-deflned  cases 
of  proflteerlng,  all  should  be  subject  to  con- 
trol, ao  that  equity  among  all  groups  will  be 
aaaurad,"  ThU  means  avarybody— industry, 
labor,  and  agriculture.  If  one  group  ware 
allowed  to  aaoapa  control  the  othera  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill  and  wa  would  develop  nn 
unbalanced  economy.  This  u  exactly  what 
has  baan  dona.  To  atart  with,  tha  Price  Ad- 
ministrator vigoroualy  oppoaad  any  oontrol  of 
labor,  and  wa  developed  a  great  uatelanee  In 
our  aoonomy.  The  following  table  shows  what 
haa  happened  month  by  month  for  the  paat 
4  years.  Tou  will  note  that  the  Increoae  In 
llv»ng  cosM  has  lagged  behind  tha  increase  in 
labor  coau  all  tha  way  and  haa  been  about 
ona-fotirth  aa  large: 

Economic  trend$— Corporate  earnings  based 
on  average  quarter.  1939 — Others  bated 
1935-39 
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The  Price  Control  Act  waa  paaaed  whUa 
the  Price  Administrator  waa  atlll  reaiatlng 
any  control  of  wages.  The  last  sentence  of 
Section  1  (a)  ends  with  the  words  "to  work 
toward   a  atabUlzation  of   prlcea,  fair  and 
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and  do  not  compose  over  2{)  percent  of  the   I   will  remain  the  same  as  In  the  base  period.   I    Subsection  (b)  limits  this  right  to  cases  of 
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equitable  wages,  and  ooet  of  production." 
Section  SOa  (c)  however,  provides  that  noth- 
ing In  the  act  should  "be  construed  to  author- 
lae  the  regiilation  of  compensation  paid  by 
an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees."  Just 
why  thU  should  be  In  the  section  devoted  to 
definitions  was  never  clear,  but  It  was  very 
t^mr  that  labor  was  to  be  omitted.  Refer- 
ence to  the  table  will  show  that  advances  in 
labor  costs  continued  unchecked,  at  a  rate 
four  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  Uvlng 
costs,  while  the  advance  in  farm  lat>or  costs 
were  nearly  five  times  as  fast  as  the  increase 
In  Uvlng  costs.  After  some  months  of  trial 
it  became  apparent  that  the  price  structtixe 
oould  not  be  stabilized  with  labor  advancing 
so  rapidly,  so  in  September  1942.  the  President 
ar.ked  Congress  for  amendments  to  the  Price 
Control  Act.  He  asked  for  definite  controls 
of  farm  prices  and  asked  that  labor  be  left  to 
him.  The  amendment  of  October  2,  there- 
fore, provides  that  the  President  may  sus- 
pend the  provision  which  forbids  wage  con- 
trol "to  the  extent  that  it  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  act."  The  whole  question  of  wage  stabil- 
ization seems  to  be  more  or  less  ambiguous. 
and  we  recommend  that  the  matter  should 
b*  darifled  by  amending  the  last  clause  of 
tb«  Iwt  sentence  of  Section  1  to  read,  "to 
work  toward  a  stabUlzatlon  of  wages  and  a 
•UMIlsatlon  of  prices  at  levels  which  will 
meet  the  cost  of  production." 

srrsND  Line  onc  tcab 

W*  recfxnmend  that  section  1  (b)  be 
amended  by  changing  the  termination  date 
to  June  30.  1946.  We  do  not  believe  it  wise 
to  grant  a  longer  extension  for  we  believe 
that  Congress  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  sitviation  carefully  and  make  any 
modlfloatioiia  In  policy  or  procedtire  at  least 
OHM  Mtcb  year. 

stmsiDns 

Section  3  (e)  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  buy  or  sell  commodities  or  to  pay  sub- 
sidies under  one  condition  only;  namely, 
where  necessary  to  obtain  maximum  neces- 
sary prodiKtion.  This  is  limited  by  the  pro- 
viso that  if  the  ahortage  is  in  a  "strategic  or 
critical  material"  the  transactions  shall  be 
carried  out  only  by  corporations  organized 
pursuant  to  section  5  (d)  of  the  R.  F.  C.  Act. 
Tlie  committee  will  recall  that  the  question  of 
making  available  vast  sums  for  the  payment 
of  subsidies  was  discussed  on  the  .^oor  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  proposal  was  withdrawn.  Be- 
cause of  the  trend  In  this  direction  we  called 
tbe  danger  to  the  attention  of  this  commlt- 
t«e  QB  September  16.  1942.  saying: 

"Subsidies  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  Subsidies  are  not  mentioned 
In  the  bill,  but  all  the  powers  are  there  for 
tbdr  tise  if  the  President  so  decides.  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  by  such  a  vital  issue 
without  an  imderstandlng  on  it.  We  be- 
lieve Congress  should  set  forth  the  policy  of 
■MaUag  the  costs  of  war  dislocation  now 
by  assuring  enotigh  flexibility  In  ceilings  to 
meet  these  unavoidable  costs." 

We  then  proposed  definite  language  to 
make  clear  the  Intent  to  modify  ceilings  when 
naeasMry.  rather  than  to  resort  to  subsidies. 
Ilia  language  finally  adopted  after  setting  up 
the  September  IS  base  was:  "Provided  fiir- 
ther.  That  modification  shall  be  made  in  max- 
imum prices  established  for  any  agrictiitural 
conunodlty  and  for  commodities  processed 
In  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri- 
cultural commcdity.  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  President,  In  any  casa 
where  It  appears  tliat  such  modification  is 
necessary  to  Increase  the  production  of  such 
commodity  for  war  purpose,  or  where  by  rea- 
son of  Increased  labor  or  other  costs  to  the 
producers  of  such  agricultural  commcdity. 
Incurred  since  January  1.  1941.  the  maximum 
prtosa  so  saUbUahed  wUl  not  reflect  such  In- 
ereaasd  casta." 

It  Is  difBcult  to  understand  how  this  clear 
aundate  at  law  could  ba  Misoonstrued  or  ig- 
««*ed  but  ttM  fact  is  that  tt  has  not  been 
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obeyed.     Apparently 
taken  that  it  did  not 
subsidy  provisions  of 
80  act.    Twice  by  an 
each  House.  Congress 
and  purpose.    The  law 
stand  and  In  our 
To  prevent  further 
point,  we  believe  that 
January  30  act  should 
forth  clearly  Just  what 
and  what  prohibited. 

There  are  certain  typeb 
are  justifiable  as  a  mean  i 
supply  of  a  commodity 
a  high-cost  source. 
Ueves  that  It  Is  a  sound 
copper  producers  an 
pound  in  order  to  adu 
production  If  such 
enable  them  to  operate 
It  seems  obvious  that 
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2  or  3  cents,  thus 
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amending  section  2   ( 
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limited  to  commodities  of  Which  we  import 
more  than  50  or  60  percent  or  possibly  even 
a  higher  percent. 

Type  m:  This  may  be  called  the  "two- 
price"  type.  For  20  years  we  have  failed  to 
meet  our  farm  problems  squarely  with  a  two- 
price  system  for  those  crops  of  which  we 
produce  an  exportable  surplus.  The  portion 
used  in  normal  domestic  trade  channels 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  cur  protective 
economy  in  the  matter  of  price,  while  the 
Burplus  should  be  sold  in  world  markets  or 
for  less  remunerative  uses.  Never  having 
provided  such  a  two-price  ssrstem.  we  find  it 
dllOcult  to  price  such  crops  as  wheat  and 
cotton  so  as  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
these  commodities  where  they  are  most 
needed.  In  such  circumstances  a  subsidy  to 
make  a  long  over-due  two-price  system  ef- 
fective might  be  justified.  Subsidies  to  pM- 
mlt  the  use  of  wheat  for  feed,  or  short  staple 
cotton  for  special  war  purposes,  would  fall 
in  this  class.  This  is  more  difficult  to  define, 
but  consideration  should  be  given  to  limit- 
ing this  type  of  subsidies  to  those  cases 
"where  in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator an  emergency  exists  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  any  commodity  in  chan- 
nels of  trade  other  than  normal  which  will 
not  support  a  price  equ&l  to  that  obtainable 
In  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Support  prices :  A  support  price  oiffers  from 
a  subsidy  in  that  it  is  a  device  for  preventing 
any  commodity  from  being  depressed  to  a 
figure  below  its  cost  or  true  worth.  If  prop- 
erly used,  it  should  neither  cause  too  high  or 
too  low  a  price.  It  should  stabilize  the 
market  and  prevent  dangerous  and  costly 
unbalances.  In  most  Instances  It  should 
cost  the  Treasury  nothing  because  the  mar- 
ket should  eventually  absorb  any  suipluses 
purchased  thereunder.  In  connection  with 
a  sound  two-price  system  this  should  uni- 
versally be  tbe  case.  Lacking  a  two-price 
system  there  may  be  occasional  losses.  Pay- 
ment of  such  losses  Is  justified  as  an  In- 
surance against  the  disaster  which  wotild 
follow  if  the  losses  were  not  met.  The  prob- 
lem would  be  to  prevent  their  use  as  a  sub- 
terfuge for  subsidies.  This  could  be  safe- 
guarded by  providing  that  when  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  sell  a  commodity  acquired  In 
support  price  operations  at  a  price  involving 
a  loss,  such  loss  may  be  paid  where  maxi- 
mum prices  and  support  prices  have  been 
established  in  good  faith  without  any  Intent 
or  expectation  of  selling  the  commodity  be- 
low the  support  price  so  established.  There 
should  be  a  prohibition  against  etsabllshing 
or  maintaining  a  price  celling  below  a  sup- 
port price. 

Adjustment  of  ceilings:  In  order  to  prevent 
the  general  use  of  subsidies  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  types  of  cases  described  above. 
Section  2  (e)  of  the  Price  Control  Act  of 
January  30,  should  be  amended  by  providing 
that  before  any  purchase  or  sale  is  made  of 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  com- 
modity manufactured  In  whole  or  substantial 
part  therefrom,  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing, controlling,  or  modifying  the  price  there- 
of; or  before  any  subsidy  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducers, processors  or  handlers  of  such  com- 
modity, any  maximum  price  which  may  be  in 
effect  thereon  shall  first  be  adjusted,  so  as 
to  reflect  any  Increased  costs  arising  from 
Increased  labor  or  other  costs  Inctured  since 
January  1,  1941,  without  the  use  of  subsidies, 
except  that  losses  resulting  from  purchase 
may  be  paid  or  subsidies  may  be  vised  under 
any  of  the  conditions  outlined  above. 

Example  of  operation:  If  the  law  were  so 
amended,  most  of  the  most  dangerous  tise  of 
subsidies  would  be  avoided.  For  example 
take  soy  beans  or  peanuts.  We  need  this 
excess  oil  for  war  purposes.  It  is  our  most 
practical  source  to  obtain  oil  in  needed  vol- 
tmie,  but  the  cost  is  excessive  as  compared 
with  normal  oil  sources.  These  crops  can  ba 
segregated  from  the  whole  vegetable  oil 
group  and  since  they  can  be  so  segregated 
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and  do  not  compose  over  25  percent  of  the 
total,  a  subsidy  can  be  paid  cm  them  without 
Increasing  the  general  price  level  of  oils  and 
fats.  The  principle  is  sound  and  complies 
with  that  set  forth  In  type  in. 

TAPESING  OFF  PRESENT  ST7BSIDIZS 

General  subsidies  are  like  taking  dope. 
When  once  we  stai-t,  the  damand  is  for  bigger 
and  better  subsidies  and  they  are  very  hard 
to  get  rid  of.  A  year  ago  Congress  was  asked 
for  but  a  few  hundred  million.  Last  fall 
this  was  Increased  to  $800,000,000.  Now  we 
are  told  It  will  take  a  billion  and  a  half. 
They  will  continue  to  grow  and  continue  to 
augment  a  most  dangerous  economic  unbal- 
ance unless  stopped.  Nevertheless  we  must 
be  realistic.  We  are  already  in  so  f'eep  that 
any  sudden  cutting  off  of  funds  would  create 
serious  trouble.  We  don't  like  subsidies  but 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  to  taper  off 
their  use  than  to  make  too  drastic  and  sud- 
den a  change.  Subsidies  now  in  existence 
should  be  reduced  not  less  than  10  percent 
per  month  on  all  those  commodities  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  principles  set  forth 
above  until  they  are  eliminated.  It  should 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  celling  prices 
must  be  adjusted  as  subsidies  are  reduced  in 
order  to  maintain  production.  Thus  we 
could  gradually  work  out  of  a  most  danger- 
ous situation  which,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
will  lead  directly  to  chaos.  To  assure  that 
no  loophole  Is  found  permitting  expansion, 
a  limit  of  11.500.000,000  for  subsidies  on  farm 
products  should  be  established. 

PBOTECTINO  FLOORS  UNDER  PERISHABLES 

Section  2  (f)  prohibits  any  governmental 
agency  from  selling  any  commodity  within 
the  United  States  below  certain  limits  im- 
posed in  section  3.  Thsse  limits  are  designed 
to  prevent  injuriously  low  ceilings.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  administrator  to  judge  the 
volume  of  production  of  any  commodity  with 
complete  accuracy  at  the  time  when  floors 
are  established  to  encourage  production.  To 
make  a  floor  effective  the  Government  must 
be  prepared  to  buy  whatever  is  offered  to 
maintain  the  price.  In  the  case  of  a  sur- 
plus of  a  perishable  crop,  the  supporting 
agency  should  be  allowed  to  sell  any  surplus 
It  hag  to  prevent  spoUage  or  waste.  We  sug- 
gest adding  to  the  end  of  subsection  (f) 
"except  in  the  case  of  a  perishable  commodity 
upon  which  a  support  price  has  been  estab- 
lished in  good  faith,  such  commodity  may 
be  sold  at  less  than  the  limitations  herein 
If  necessary  to  prevent -spoilage  or  waste." 

PRICI  LIMITATIONS 

Section  3  (a)  and  3  (c)  have  been  modified 
by  the  amendment  of  October  2.  1942,  which 
will  be  discussed  later. 

'  PARITT 

8?ctlon  3  (b)  provides  that  ths  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  determine  and  pub- 
lish parity  prices.  Each  year  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  parity  becomes  more  obsolete  and 
meaningless.  If  Section  3  is  to  provide  any 
substantial  measure  of  protection  for  our 
food  supply,  the  formula  upon  which  parity 
is  determined  must  be  changed.  This  whole 
question  needs  comprehensive  research  for 
which  there  is  not  now  reasonable  opportu- 
nity, but  the  formula  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved and  made  to  serve  as  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  makeshift  device  by  correcting 
two  glaring  defects.  Then  we  would  hope 
the  Congress  would  authorize  a  thorough 
study  of  the  question  for  later  action. 
Pending  that  time,  let  us  continue  to  as- 
sume that  the  5-year  period  1909-14  is  a 
reasonable  base  to  which  to  tie,  and  correct 
the  two  glaring  defects. 

The  present  theory  is  designed  to  restore 
the  farm  purchasing  power  to  that  of  the 
base  period  1909-14.  If  production  costs  have 
gone  up.  and  selling  prices  of  farm  products 
are  increased  by  the  same  percentage,  the 
theory  la  that   the  farm  purchasing  power 


will  remain  the  same  as  in  the  base  period. 
To  determine  the  increased  costs,  a  properly 
weighted  index  of  practically  everything  the 
farmer  buys  is  established.  The  costs  of  those 
items  during  the  base  period  are  known. 
Current  prices  on  those  same  commodities 
are  obtainable.  If  they  show  an  increase 
of  50  percent  In  the  index,  farm  prices  should 
increase  50  percent  to  yield  parity. 

The  first  trouble  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  farm  labor  was  omitted  from  the 
index  of  what  farmers  buy.  Since  this  is 
the  largest  item  of  cost  .and  since  labor  has 
gone  up  faster  than  almost  anything  else. 
It  has  thrown  the  whole  formu'a  out  of 
kiltsr.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  1942.  the  President  correctly  stated. 
"Calculations  of  parity  must  Include  all  costs 
of  production,  including  the  cost  of  labor." 
No  one  can  defend  the  omission  and  it  Ehcxild 
be  corrected. 

The  second  trouble  is  even  more  far- 
reaching.  In  order  to  determine  the  parity 
price  on  any  commodity,  the  present  formu'a 
would  require  adding  to  the  1909-14  price  of 
that  commodity  the  percent  of  Increased 
production  cost  as  determined  by  the  index 
as  just  explained.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  changed  our  production 
and  consumption  practices  very  radically 
during  the  past  30  years,  while  the  formula 
attempts  to  freeze  us  to  the  conditions  of 
30  years  ago.  For  example,  cattle  were  worth 
about  $5.42  then,  making  a  parity  figure  of 
about  $9.16  today.  At  the  other  extreme,  we 
can  illustrate  with  grapefruit  which  was  sell- 
ing at  about  $10  a  box  then,  making  a  parity 
price  cf  $16.S0  today.  Both  prices  are  ridicu- 
lously obsolete.  Tills  can  be  easily  corrected 
by  employing  ^an  index  on  commodity  prices. 
Let  the  base  period  1909-14  equal  100,  and 
develop  a  weighted  Index  of  crops  faimers 
sell  just  as  we  have  done  on  things  farmers 
buy.  Then  let  us  take  the  average  commodity 
prices  of  the  past  3  or  5  years.  This  consti- 
tutes a  modem  base  and  reflects  the  change 
in  production  and  consumptive  practices. 
Let  us  assume  that  this  modern  base  is  00 
percent  above  the  1909-14  base,  while  costs 
are  up  69  percent.  To  get  an  up-to-date 
parity  figure  on  any  commodity  we  would 
add  9  points  to  the  price  vised  in  the  modem 
base  Instead  of  adding  69  percent  to  the  price 
of  30  years  ago  as  we  now  do.  These  two 
changes  are  simple  and  Jtist.  They  ought  to 
be  made. 

VETO  OF  WAR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR 

Section  3  (e)  provides  for  approval  of  any 
celling  on  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (now  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator) before  it  can  become  effective. 
Technical  disputes  have  arisen  over  what  is 
a  ferm  commodity.  A  hog  is  a  hog  until  it  is 
killed,  then  it  is  no  longer  a  farm  product. 
Oiher  sections  of  the  act  include  the  words 
"or  any  commodity  processed  or  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any 
agricultural  commodity."  These  should  be 
included  In  section  3  (e):  otherwise  the  ap- 
proval by  the  War  Pood  Administrator  is 
meaningless  because  the  Price  Administrator 
can  name  a  price  on  a  commodity  as  soon  as 
It  reaches  the  processed  stage,  and  this  price 
would  Immediately  roll  back  to  the  producer 
and  nullify  any  approval  action  which  the 
War  Food  Administrator  might  have  taken. 

This  confusion  raises  the  whole  qusstion 
of  control.  There  is  now  divided  authority 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  production 
and  distribution  of  food.  We  recommend 
that  the  whole  problem  of  food  production 
and  distribution  of  food  be  placed  under  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  including  price  con- 
trol and  rationing.  We  will  then  get  better 
production  and  lessen  the  need  for  control. 

COURT   ACTION 

Section  204  (a)  permits  any  aggrieved 
person  to  petition  the  emergency  court  of 
appeals  for  an  Injunction  or  set  aside  order. 


Subsection  (b)  limits  this  right  to  cases  of 
law  violation  or  arbitrary  or  capr.clous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Administrator.  Subsec- 
tion (c)  sets  up  the  emergency  court  of  ap- 
peals and  then  prohibits  it  from  granting 
any  such  temporary  or  restraining  action. 
Subsection  (d)  grants  the  emergency  court 
of  appeals  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  O.  P.  A. 
cases  and  denies  any  jurisdiction  to  any 
other  court.  The  result  is  that  citizens  are 
prevented  from  having  a  day  Iq  court.  We 
recommend  striking  from  subsection  (c)  the 
words:  "except  that  the  court  shall  not  have 
power  to  issue  any  temporary  restraining 
order"  etc..  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

We  also  recommend  striking  the  last  two 
sentences  in  subsection  (d)  granting  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  exclusive  juris- 
diction. Since  section  204  (a)  limits  the 
right  of  action  to  aggrieved  persons,  and  pre- 
sumably denies  the  right  to  marketing  or 
farm  organizations  which  represent  farmers, 
we  recommend  that  the  first  sentence  of  this 
section  be  broadened  to  permit  marketing 
or  farm  organizations  to  have  a  right  of  ac- 
tion. We  also  believe  that  the  60-day  limit 
for  filing  protests  (section  203  (a))  should 
be  removed.  Frequently  the  aggrieved  per- 
son knows  nothing  about  the  issuance  of 
an  order  or  regulation  until  he  attempts  to 
market  a  crcp  some  months  or  years  later. 
If  an  injustice  exists  there  should  be  no  time 
limit  imposed  on  its  removal. 

WAGE  CONTROL  PROHISmON 

While  the  October  2  amendment  gave  the 
President  power  to  suspend  section  302  (c) 
(1),  which  prevents  wage  control,  we  believe 
it  should  be  definitely  eliminated,  for  all 
should  be  treated  alike.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend striking  section  302  (c)  (1)  from  the 
bill. 

PRICE   CONTROL   AMENDMENTS    OF    OCTOBER    a, 
1942 

We  have  covered  section  1  and  section  2 
in  our  discussion  of  the  original  Price  Con- 
trol Act.  We  have  also  discussed  a  just 
parity  formula  covered  in  section  3. 

We  believe  the  text  could  be  simplified  by 
adding  after  the  word  "commodity"  where 
it  first  appears,  the  words  "or  commodity 
processed  in  whole  or  substantial  part  there- 
from"; then  omitting  the  similar  reference 
after  subparagraph  (2).  In  order  to  avoid 
any  further  confusion,  we  believe  that  in  the 
second  proviso  the  words  "without  the  use 
of  subsidies"  should  be  inserted  after  the 
word  "President." 

Section  7  (c)  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  shall  be  invalidated 
except  as  outlined  in  section  2.  Section  1 
changes  the  basic  price  level  date  from  Octo- 
ber 1941  to  Saptember  15.  1912.  It  would 
seem  that  this  makes  a  confilct  which  could 
be  eliminated  by  adding  to  section  7  (c)  the 
words  "(1)  and"  Immediately  following  the 
word  "section." 

We  are  informed  that  section  8  (a)  (3) 
means  that  a  loan  to  a  noncoop>erator  would 
be  made  at  9  percent  on  that  portion  of  his 
crop  which  is  not  subject  to  penalty  and  at 
60  percent  on  that  portion  which  is  subject 
to  penalty.  We  doubt  if  the  language  if 
strictly  followed  permits  such  interpretation, 
and  recommend  that  the  purpose  be  clarified. 

If  the  changes  which  we  have  sviggested 
are  incorporated,  the  net  effect  would  be  to: 

1.  Limit  any  further  use  of  subsidies  to 
those  types  which  will  aid  in  Increasing  pro- 
duction and  which  will  not  further  increase 
our  economic  unbalance. 

2.  Gradvially  eliminate  any  subsidies  which 
do  not  conform  to  those  principles. 

3.  Establish  a  sotmd  price  ceiling  policy 
which  will  aid  In  obtaining  maximum  food 
production  and  thereby  help  to  check  Infla- 
tion. 

However,  we  wish  to  point  out  again  that 
price  control  can  have  only  a  minor  effect 
In  a  long-rang:  program  of  Inflation  control 
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and  no  ertenslve  reliance  should  b«  placed 
on  it.  We  renew  our  recommendattons  made 
to  th«  Senate  Finance  Committee  tbat  the 
profram  be  supplemented  by  a  sound  and 
effective  tax  and  aavlngi  program.  We  be- 
lieve such  a  proffrasn  la  an  aasential  part  of 
•ny  effective  plan  for  ettrblng  inflation. 


C—Tf  Wukiagtoa's  PotitkaJ  Creed 

BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  -*n*i(anvAifiA 
TBI  SBf ATI  OF  THI  UNITED  8TA'n:3 

Wednenday.  March  29  (.legiilativt  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
onanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
—  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  'The  Political  Creed  of  George 
Washington,"  delivered  by  George  W. 
Maxey.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Congress  Hall, 
Philadelpliia,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1944. 

This  message  is  an  historical  and  timely 
one.  and  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  to  be 
thought  provoking  and  worth  while  to  all 
who  read  it.  The  estimate  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OfBce  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  address  will  be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  occasion  suggests  a  text:  "Put  off  thy 
■hoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standeth  Is  holy  ground."  Here  this 
Republic  functioned  for  a  decade.  Here  on 
March  4.  1793,  Washington  took  his  second 
Presidential  oath.  In  this  room  In  1790  he 
gave  out  his  Farewell  Address  and  here  In 
1797  John  Adams  became  President. 

No  other  man  has  been  so  reverenced  by 
Americana  as  has  Washington.  Otir  capital 
bears  his  name:  before  his  tomb  kings, 
<q— ns.  and  Ma  teamen  have  stood  with  un- 
~md  iMMta:  the  world's  loftiest  monument 
l«et«d  to  his  memory.  When  we  compare 
Up  acrvice  to  our  country's  father  with 
fOfmwiantol  aeta  since  1933  I  am  re- 
tdad  at  wbat  Oamllla  Deamoulins  said  to 
his  oountrymen  during  the  R«tgn  of  Terror: 
"Te  worship  tba  goddaaa  of  liberty  not  tn 
prlnctpla  but  In  atooo.  Liberty  Is  not  a 
nymph  or  a  dirty  shirt:  Marty  la  goavm- 
mentaJ  rsapaet  fOr  the  rights  fuarantsad  in 
tho  ooBsttttitton  "  The  1791  Constitution  of 
Ttmoet  had  declared:  "The  aim  of  every  po- 
litical association  Is  the  preservation  of  tb« 
natural  and  Impreecrlptlble  rlghta  of  man. 
Thaat  rtghts  are  liberty,  property,  and  reelst- 
ance  to  oppresalon  '  Within  2  year*  after 
that  constitution  was  adopted  there  was  no 
liberty  and  no  security  against  spoliation 
and  oppianluu.  Desmoulms  and  his  wife 
died  on  the  guillotine.  The  French  oonstl- 
— -^OTlon  had  become  a  scrap  of  paper.  Is 
yi«  Nation  now  on  Washington's  Birthday 
worshipping  him  In  principle  or  nterely  in 
stone? 

g  yop  wish  to  know  the  political  creed  of 
George  Washington  study  the  Oonstltutl<m. 
He  initiated  the  movement  for  It.  He  pre- 
aWed  over  the  convention  which  drafted  It 
and  he  was  the  tknt  of  39  men  to  sign  It. 
When  he  did  so  he  said:  "Should  the  States 
reject  thla  eacellent  Constitution,  the  next 
will  be  drawn  In  blood."  The  colonists 
then  "drifting  toward  anarchy.' 
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aniu-chy   always    leads   to 
dictatorship.     A  good  citizen 
anarchy  nor  chains.    In 
word  second  inaugural 
two  thoughts — gratitude  for 
reelection  and  absolute  fldel^y 
stltutlon. 

In  creating  the  Federal 
American  people  laid  down 
and  these  are  clearly  implicit 
stltutlon  they  ordained 
Federal  Oovernment  shall 
and  the  Statea  to  thair  proper 
cmment.     (2)  No  oOklal 
with    autocratic    power.      {i 
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Constitution  "must  be  as 
stltute  them." 

An  official  who  flouts  any  oi 
mands  so  clearly  implicit  In 
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Ington  is  a  would-be  dictator 
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trate  all  authority  in  Berlin, 
seeking  p«:)wer  he  declared  the 
to  be  "the  historical 
man   Empire,"  and   he 
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How  fares  this  first  prlnclpL  > 
try?    On  June  7.  1938.  Senator 
declared  that  "If  present 
the  States  will   become  mart 
which  all  life  has  departed." 
man.  of  New  York,  declared  a 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
the  sources  of  the  States 
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present  time  Pennsylvania 
employees,  but  the  Federal 
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win  "  and  that  "mus 
of  prerogative  and  patronage 
either   enable   the   Chief 
Union  to  secure  his  reelection 
time  or  to  regulate  the  successl  >n 
please."     He  fturther  declared 
extension  of  Federal  power 
tion  of  the  republican  system 
States   into   a  monarchy   woi^d 
pllshed." 

The  second  command  Is: 
flclal  with  autocratic  power, 
centratlon  of  power  In  the 
as  existed  before  Pearl  Harbor 
of  what   exists   now.   has   evei 
seen  in  this  Republic.    Wash 
Farewell  Address  warned  us  ega 
of  power  and  pronencss  to 
predominates  In  the  human 
declared    that    the 
powers  of  all  the  department 
ment  "Into  one  wlU  create  a 
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terms  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  and  later  Presidents  was  'cased  on 
the  principle  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that  the 
well-being  of  the  Nation  does  not  depend 
on  any  one  Individual.  In  1901,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  popularity,  William  McKlnley 
declared  that  "under  no  circumstances  would 
he  accept  a  third  term  In  the  presidency." 
Jefferson  declared  that  the  two-term  prec- 
edent set  by  Washington  was  "sound  and 
salutary."  and  that  it  is  as  much  a  Presi- 
dent's "duty  to  Isy  down  his  charge  at  a 
proper  time  as  to  have  borne  it  faithfully.* 
He  added:  "If  some  termination  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Chief  Maglstrste  be  not  fixed  by 
the  Conttltutlo.i  or  supplied  by  practice,  his 
office,  nominally  for  years,  will  In  fact  become 
for  life:  and  history  shows  how  easily  tbat 
degenerates  Into  an  inheritance."  Fifteen 
years  later,  at  the  close  of  President  Monroe's 
second  term,  Jefferson  said:  "The  example 
of  four  Presidents  voluntarily  retiring  at  tha 
end  of  their  eighth  year,  and  the  public  cp'n- 
lon  that  the  principle  is  salutary,  havt  given 
it  in  practice  the  force  of  precedent  and 
uaage,  insomuch  that  should  a  President 
coruent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  elec- 
tion, I  tnist  that  he  would  be  rejected  on  th?s 
demonstration  of  ambitious  views"  For  a 
score  of  years  before  his  death,  Jefferson 
urged  the  adcptlon  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  a  third  presidential 
term. 

When  the  American  people  believe  that  a 
finite  human  being,  and  not  they  themselves. 
Is  the  source  of  all  their  well-being,  they 
are  slaves  in  their  souls  and  are  ready  for 
their  master.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
often  In  the  laboratory  of  history.  Porflrlo 
Dlaa  ran  In  1877  f<w  President  of  Mexico  on 
a  platform  of  "no  reelection."  He  served 
one  term  and  In  1884  he  was  reelected  and 
was  continuously  reelected  until  he  had 
served  a  total  of  27  consecutive  years  as 
president  in  name  but  as  dictator  in  fact. 
In  1911  it  required  a  revolution  to  drive  him 
out  of  power.  When  the  German  peopla 
"helled"  Hitler  as  their  savior  they  loat 
their  right  to  Ufe.  liberty,  and  property,  and 
got  forced  labor,  concentration  camps,  prla- 
ons,  firing  squads,  and  headsmen  in  swallow- 
tail coats  and  with  uplifted  axes.  A  great 
Democratic  statesman.  Champ  Clark  said  In 
Congress  In  1908;  "I  congratulate  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
selfish  flatterers  who  have  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  violate  the  wholesome  prece- 
dent of  111  yeM«  and  rtm  for  a  third  term 
as  President,  for  no  President  of  the  United 
States  wUl  ever  be  elected  to  a  third  term 
tmtll  this  republic  is  on  its  last  legs." 

Jeremiah  8.  Black,  said:  "A  republic  with 
executive  power  and  patronage  pernetually 
wielded  by  the  same  person  will  soon  oease  to 
be  a  republic.  When  Caesar  reftised  to  lay 
down  his  consulship,  as  hU  predecessors  had 
done,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  was  reelected 
time  after  time  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
Senate  and  the  people,  all  that  was  real  in 
Roman  freedom  ceased  to  exist.  Two  re- 
publics in  France  were  brought  to  an  end 
in  the  same  way.  Napoleon  began  by  being 
coimil  for  a  term,  then  was  elected  for  life, 
and  finally  became  Emperor,  with  the  powers 
of  an  absolute  despot.  The  last  Bonaparte 
was  President  for  4  years,  was  reelected  for 
10.  and  ended,  like  his  uncle,  in  grasping  the 
imperial  crown." 

The  third  command  of  the  Constitution  is; 
"Never  permit  unrestrained  power  to  be 
lodged  anywhere,  not  even  in  a  majority." 
Those  Americans  who  want  no  curb  on  the 
majority  are  in  accord  with  Lenin,  who  de- 
clared that  "the  revolutionary  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  is  not  bound  by  any  laws." 
Wherever  this  doctrine  prevails  no  man's  life, 
liberty  or  property  is  secure. 

The  fotirth  command  is:  "There  shall  be  an 
absolutely    Independent    Judiciary."     Where 


eourts  are  servile  the  people  are  enslaved. 
There  was  no  liberty  in  England  until  the 
Revolution  of  1688  made  Judges  Independent 
of  royal  favor.  Hitler's  first  act  as  Germany's 
dictator  was  to  declare  all  Judicial  power  In- 
vested In  himself.  When  he  Invaded  Aus- 
tria he  revoked  the  commissions  of  every 
Austrian  Judge  and  put  puppets  In  their 
pUces.  Napoleon  in  reduced  French  Judges 
to  marionettes. 

Too  long  a  tenure  In  the  White  House 
enables  a  President  to  fill  the  Federal  benches 
With  Judges  who  are  imbued  with  hU  own 
elastic  conceptions  of  constitutional  limi- 
tations. It  is  only  natural  that  many  of 
theas  appointees  should  be  ambltlotis  for 
Judicial  advancement.  Seventy  percent  of 
the  present  occupants  of  the  Federal  bench 
owe  their  appointments  to  the  only  Presi- 
dent who  has  served  more  than  two  terms. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  bureaucrau.  known 
as  admlnUtratlve  ofliclals,  have  invaded  the 
province  of  the  courts  and  pass  srbltrarlly 
on  more  competing  claims  than  are  now  sub- 
mitted to  Judicial  decUlon,  and  from  their 
edicu  there  is  practically  no  appeal.  The 
present  Chief  Executive  has  urged  upon 
Congress  the  enactment  of  laws  "regardlesa 
of  well-founded  doubts  of  their  constitu- 
tionality"; and  so  contrary  to  the  precedenU 
of  150  years  have  been  the  present-day  ad- 
judications of  the  highest  Court  In  the 
Nation  that  certain  members  of  It  recently 
daelared  that  Its  decisions  have  become  mere 
••games  of  chance"  and  furnish  no  reliable 
guide  to  lawful  conduct. 

Washington  had  convictions  not  only  as 
to  the  decentralization  and  UmiUtlon  of  gov- 
ernmental power  but  also  as  to  the  restricted 
range  of  government.  He  knew  that  the 
more  contacts  government  has  with  Indi- 
viduals the  more  their  liberties  are  ctu-- 
tailed.  Society  and  the  body  politic  are  two 
different  things.  Statesmen  recognize  that 
fact  and  always  labor  to  keep  government  In 
lU  place;  visionaries  always  invite  govern- 
ment to  encroach  into  the  domain  of  private 
affairs.  Government  perverted  from  Its 
legitimate  purpose.  1.  e.,  government  "out  of 
boimds"  is  lawless,  oppressive,  wasteful,  and 
futile.  This  was  proved  when  for  centuries 
It  Intruded  into  the  field  of  religion.  It 
was  proved  when  it  attempted  to  legislate 
total  abstinence  Into  individuals  and  make 
the  sobriety  of  the  American  people  de- 
pendent on  the  efficiency  of  sleuths.  The 
Man  of  Galilee  never  preached  salvation  by 
statute,  He  spent  no  time  in  the  antechamber 
of  Caesar 

Our    Constitution    waa    wrought    out    by 
statesmen   and   ordained   by   the   people   to 
protect  human  beings  from  the  meddlesome- 
ness of  government  as  they  exercised  their 
natural  rights.    The  Constitution  commands 
the  Government:  "You  keep  your  hands  off 
natural    rights,    administer    Justice    among 
men.  but  do  not  attempt  to  administer  the 
personal  affairs  of  men  "     To  men  thus  freed 
of  governmental  shackles  this  Nation  owes 
the  unparalleled  industrial   prograss  Waah- 
Ington   predicted.     He   wrote   to   Lafayette: 
"Many  blessing  sttributed  to  the  new  Gov- 
ernment are  taking  their  rise  from  Industry 
and  frugality."    The  great  American  Inven- 
tions:   The   cotton   gin,   the   telegraph,   the 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  air-brake, 
the  automobile,  the  airplane,  all  were  pro- 
duced by  freemen  working  In  free  shops,  to 
which  no  bungling  bureaucrat  ever  sent  his 
edicts.    A  bureaucrat  Is  an  official  who  has 
not  a  dollar  Invested  in  the  business  he  is 
bossing  from  a  far-off  easy  chdlr  and  who 
is  not  1  percent  as  competent  to  manage  it 
as  is  the  man  who  has  created  It  and  owna 
It  and  lives  with  it.    Nowadays  tax-paying 
businesses   owned   by   experienced   men   are 
being  arbitrarily  restricted  by  officiate  of  no 
experience,  who  scorn  the  lessons  of  others' 
experience,   who   are   under   no   restrictions 
and  who  are  supported  by  the  Uxes  paid  by 
the  businesses  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
destroy.    Bureaucratic  edicts  have  the  same 


effect  on  enterprise  as  weeds  have  on  grow- 
ing grain. 

Twenty-six  billion  doUara  of  the  productive 
wealth  of  this  country  was  created  by  the 
inventions  of  Edison  and  $7,000,000,000  are 
earned  each  year  by  persona  employed  by 
reason  of  those  Inventions.  The  CJovem- 
ment  had  nothing  to  do  with  Edison's  In- 
ventions or  the  management  of  his  shops, 
except  to  protect  the  inventions  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  years.  The  same  was  and 
la  true  of  Henry  Ford.  Edison  has  gone  and 
Ford  will  go  but  the  creations  of  their  brains 
and  enterprlss  and  management  will  ahower 
benefits  on  the  htunan  race  through  all  com- 
ing time.  ThU  Nation  owes  a  thousand  times 
more  to  the  inltutlve  of  Indlvlduallsu  than 
to  the  Intrusions  of  bureaucrats. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  some  "new  free- 
doms."    They   are   "new,"   Indeed,    for   the 
greatest  thinkers  and  the  greatest  ststcsmcn 
who  ever  lived  never  beard  of  them.    'Tbeas 
new  freedoms  are  "freedom  from  want"  and 
"freedom  from  fear."    Any  man  who  declares 
that   government   can    and    should   provide   | 
these  freedoms  U  either  an  ignoramus  or  a   ] 
fraud.     Freedom  from  want  is  not  a  gift  of 
government  at  all.  and  it  is  a  gift  of  God 
only  to  the  extent  the  recipient  cooperates, 
for  God  helps  only  those  who  help  them- 
selves.   The  Indians  had  all  the  natural  rights 
but  thev  had  freedom  from  want  only  when 
they  hunted  and  fished  with  skill  and  success. 
Life  was  Intended  to  be  a  struggle — not  a 
"donation  party."    The  Creator  gave  man  the 
good  earth,  but  in  order  to  subsist  man  must 
cultivate  it,  for  weeds  quickly  claim  a  fallow 
field,  and  it  was  long  ago  ordained  that  'In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
It  was  the  creed  of  Washington  that  every 
man  should  "hoe  his  own  row"  and  that  he 
would  hoe  better  If  he  felt  the  spur  of  want. 
President   Washington   never   recommended 
that  the  American  people  should  squander 
themselves  out  of  want,  borrow  themselves 
out   of    debt,   or   regiment    themselves    Into 
freedom.     He  was  old-fashioned  enough  to 
believe  that  wastefulness  was  wicked,  work 
the  way  to  well-being,  and  that  the  chief 
function  of  government  was  to  protect  Indi- 
viduals In  the  exercise  of  their  natural  rights 
and  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
toll.    In  his  Farewell  Address  he  admonished 
his  countrymen  to  "cherish  public  credit"  as 
"a  source  of  strength  and  security"  and  he 
declared  that  the  way  to  "preserve  it"  was 
to  "use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding 
occasions  of  expense." 

No  government  protected  Washington  from 
want.  As  a  youth  he  worked  amid  frontier 
hardahlps  Before  he  waa  21  years  of  age 
Governor  Dinwiddle  selected  him  to  carry  the 
ultimatum  from  Virginia  to  Fort  Duquesne 
because  he  was  trustworthy,  intrepid,  and 
"sklUed  In  forest-craft."  The  government  did 
not  give  him  those  qualities;  he  acquired 
them.  Washington  and  ChrUtopher  Gist  left 
Fort  Ctunberland,  Md.,  on  November  15.  1753. 
"In  exceasive  rains  and  vast  quantities  of 
snow,"  but  Inclement  weather  did  not  daunt 
them.  They  believed  with  the  old  trappers 
that  "hard  winters  make  fine  furs."  They 
struggled  on  through  snow  and  forest,  and 
whatever  "freedom  from  want"  they  had  they 
achieved.  Upon  uncu&hloned  ground  they 
slept  at  night  the  dreamless  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion. 

Whatever  education  Washington  got  he  got 
for  himself.  The  halls  of  higher  learning 
never  echoed  to  his  footfalls,  but  from 
hardy,  self-reliant  ancestors  he  received  the 
best  of  all  inheritances,  character,  and  In  a 
youth  replete  with  arduous  toll  and  danger- 
oiw  tasks  he  proved  himself  dependable  and 
steadfast  and  gained  what  Tennyson  called 
the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world. 
The  sturdiest  timber  Is  always  fotmd  In  oaks 
which  on  wind-swept  hills  have  defied  and 
survived  the  storms.  Neither  Washington 
nor  any  of  his  associates  In  war  or  peace 
had  any  illusions  about  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment able  to  create  either  wealth  or  hap- 


piness. What  they  fought  for  and  won  was 
the  right  of  men  and  women  to  lite,  liberty. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  were  too 
honest  and  too  experienced  to  make  extrava- 
gant promises  or  ralae  vain  hopes. 

You    can    read    everything    ever    said    by 
Washington.  Franklin.  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
all  the  other  great  men  of  this  Republic  and 
you  win  not  find  one  word  fostering  the  idea 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the   Government  to 
guarantee  any  able-bodied   Individual   free- 
dom    from     want.     Let     any     government 
promise  freedom  from  want  and  there  will 
spring  up  a  multitude  of  languid  loafsrs  to 
prey  on  the  poselons  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  work  and  save.     For   144  yean  no 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  ever  cneour- 
eged  the  taxing  of  the  thrifty  to  support  the 
indolent.    Thomas  Jefferson  Ksid:  "It  is  the 
American    way  to  find   means   within   our- 
selves to  stirmount  our  difficulties  and  not 
to  lean  on  others."     Washington   and   Jef- 
ferson knew  that  If  a  government  encourages 
leaning,  the  leaners  will  eventually  so  out- 
number the  lifters  as  to  cause  a  complete  col- 
lapse.    Our  first  President's  Ideal   American 
was  not  a  "kept  man."     He  preferred  pro- 
ducers to  takers. 

Nor  was  It  ever  any  part  of  the  political 
creed  of  George  WaEhington  that  the  Govern- 
ment ahculd  be  the  administrator  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  the  planner  of  all  business 
affairs  and  the  director  of  the  dally  lives  of 
the  people.     Washington  and  Lincoln   wore 
the  two  greatest  men  who  ever  served  as  Chief 
Executives  of  this  Nation  and  neither  of  them 
ever  claimed  that  he  or  the  Government  pos- 
sessed  such   Godlike   power   that   he   or   It 
could  do  any  of  the  things  that  visionaries 
today  declare  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do.     Washington,  like  all  great  men.  was 
a  modest  man  and  knew  his  own  and  others' 
limitations.     Mrs.  John   Adams  saw  George 
Washington  when  he  took  command  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1775  and  ahe  wrote  that  "modesty 
marked  every  line  and  feature  of  his  face." 
Any  man  In  public  office  or  elsewhere  who 
promises  that  through  legislative  magic  the 
struggle  of  life  will   be  abolished  and  that 
there  will  be  equal  rewards  for  the  Industri- 
ous and  the  Indolent  Is  not  a  leader  but  a 
mlsleader  of  the  people.    He  Is  encouraging 
legislative  hociis-pocus.    He  Is  caterlng\o  the 
peoples    wishbones    and     weakening    their 
backbones.     The    baiting   of    electoral    traps 
with  political  hokiun  is  well  known  In  the 
history  of  the  fall  of  republics.     Plato  said: 
"Every  tyrant  made  his  first  appearance  as 
the    friend    and    protector   of   the   people. " 
Alexander  Hamilton  said:  "Of  those  men  who 
have  overturned  the  liberties  of  republics,  the 
greatest  number  hsve  begun  their  career  by 
paying  obsequlotis  court  to  the  people,  be- 
ginning    u     demogogi     and     ending     as 
tyranU." 

No  government  can  guarantee  human  be- 
ings freedom  from  fear  any  more  than  It  can 
guarantee  aviators  freedom  from  falls  by 
promising  to  repeal  the  law  of  graviution. 
Fear  is  a  useful  part  of  the  mental  equ:pment 
of  every  human  being.  Salutary  fear  makes 
the  general  vlgUant  and  prompts  the  soldier 
to  take  cover  so  that  he  will  live  to  fight 
again.  Eterrud  vigilance  Is  the  price  ai 
liberty,  and  only  those  pocceesed  of  prudent 
fear  are  ever  vigilant.  Edmimd  Burke  said: 
"Early  and  provident  fear  Is  the  mother  of 
safety."  It  was  the  absence  of  this  pro\i- 
dent  fear  that  made  It  possible  for  the  Japa- 
nese at  Pearl  Harbor  to  surprise  our  forces 
and  In  2  hours  kill  700  more  Americans  than 
were  killed  on  either  side  in  the  battle  cf 
Gettysbtirg.  It  is  fear  of  submarines  that 
keeps  our  Atlantic  patrol  ever  on  the  alert. 
It  was  provident  fear  that  prompted  Wash- 
ington to  conduct  his  masterly  retreats  In 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  and  thus  save 
his  slender  forces  for  the  crowning  triumph  at 
Yorktown.  Fear  of  want  and  hope  of  gain 
have  been  the  mainsprings  of  human  ambl- 
.   tlon.    They  led  yotir  ancestors  and  mine  to 
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the  dangerous  Joiimeys  in  sailing  Bhips 
from  Um  Old  World  to  the  New.  Coal  to  be 
mined,  forest*  to  be  felled,  fields  to  be  plowed 
and  planted,  beckoned  them.  They  hoped  to 
(ain  economic  secmlty  by  honest  work  and 
friigallty.  All  they  asked  was  a  free  field,  a 
fair  chance,  and  the  protection  of  the  fruits 
of  their  toll  They  had  no  desire  to  become 
wmrds  of  a  paternalistic  President.  They  were 
•spectlng  work-outs,  not  hand-outs.  None 
of  them  had  learned  to  walk  by  being  car- 
ried. 

Washington's  oonceptlon  of  government 
was  that  it  is  an  agency  to  protect  life. 
liberty,  and  property.  The  Constitution 
premises  that  private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compen- 
Mtlon  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
of  70  years  ago  in  applying  this  principle  de- 
clared that.  "To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power 
of  the  Oovemment  on  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  It  upon 
favored  individuals  Is  nonetheless  a  rob- 
bery because  It  is  done  under  the  forms  of 
law." 

In  his  seal  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and 
property  Washington  ever  emphasized  as  an 
article  of  his  creed  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order,  and  that  by  force  if  necessary. 
When  during  his  administration  large  groups 
in  Massachusetts  defied  the  law  Washington 
wrote  to  a  Member  of  Congress:  **Tou  talk 
of  employing  influence  to  appease  the  present 
ttimults  In  Massachusetts.  Infltience  is  not 
a  proper  remedy  for  disorder.  Influence  Is 
not  government.  Let  us  have  a  government 
by  which  our  lives,  our  liberties,  our  prop- 
erties will  be  secure,  or  let  us  know  the  worst 
at  once."  Iq  other  words,  his  idea  was  that 
if  the  Oovemment  was  too  feeble  to  maintain 
law  and  order  it  should  be  abolished  for  a 
better  one. 

When  the  Whisky  Rebellion  began  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  Washington  issued  a  procla- 
maUon  saying  that  the  Issue  was  "whether 
a  small  portion  of  the  United  States  shall 
dictate  to  the  whole  Union."  and  he  svim- 
■Mned  armed  forces,  took  command  of  them 
himself,  and  was  on  his  way  to  lead  them 
into  action  when  the  lawless  bands  decided 
that  George  Washington  was  not  a  President 
to  be  trifled  with  and  so  laid  down  their 
arms  and  surrendered.  In  his  Farewell  Ad- 
draas  Washington  said:  "All  combinations  and 
MBoetations  under  whatever  plausible  char- 
acter to  overawe  or  control  the  action  of  the 
constituted  authorities  are  destructive  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  government."  In 
the  same  address  he  warned  the  people  against 
what  be  called  "cunning,  ambitious,  and  un- 
principled men"  who  "tisurp  for  themselves 
the  reiiu  of  government."  He  also  warned 
us  against  tboae  "disorders  and  miseries  which 
Incline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  seetirity 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  In- 
dividual." 

An  important  article  of  Washington's  creed 
was  prepvednaaa.  In  his  first  annual  ad- 
dress to  Oonpvaa  on  January  8.  1790.  he 
said  "To  be  prepared  for  w»r  la  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  pr«t«mng  peace.  A 
free  people  ought  to  be  not  only  armed  but 
dlaclplined."  From  1T7«  to  his  last  message 
to  Congrea  in  1796  he  tirged  and  worked  for 
the  establishment  of  a  military  academy.  In 
hi*  fifth  annual  address  to  Congrew.  In  this 
very  room,  he  said:  "The  United  States  ought 
not  to  indulge  a  persuasion  that  contrary 
to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will  for- 
ever keep  at  a  distance  those  palnfiU  appeals 
to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every  other 
nation  aboimds.  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the 
United  States  among  natlona  which  will  be 
withheld,  if  not  ab8olu>ly  loat,  by  the  repu- 
tation of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid 
Insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  It;  if  we 
desire  to  aecure  peace,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful instrumenta  <rf  our  rising  prosperity.  It 
must  be  known  that  we  are  at  aU  times  ready 
for  war."  ' 

If  this  Nation  had  during  the  iMO's  been 
mindful   of    that   portion   of   Washington's 
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creed,  there  would  be  no 
When  Hitler  began  his 
knew  that  we  could  then  pu 
60.000  well-armed,  well- 
nxmiber  of   our   short-; 
Washington   had    done 
Hitler  to  understand  that 
brutalities  he  heaped  upon 
kind  this  country  would  no 
agreed  to  keep  American 
so  that  Hitler's  pirates  could 
and  kill  at  will.    All  honor 
Glass  who  shamed  by  the 
of  his  country  declared: 
ships  off  the  seas  at  the 
assassin  Adolf  Hitler  is  a 
history   and   a  dishonor   to 
saying  that.  Caarss  Glass 
of  the  Virginia  statesman 
today,  for  Washington  said 
sage   to  Congress:    "To 
neutral  flag  requires  a  nava 
and   ready   to   vindicate   it 
aggression.    This     may 
necessity   of   going   to  war 
belligerent  powers  from 
latlons  of  the  rights  of  the 
may.  first  or  last,  leave 
Washington  knew  that  wealth 
Invites  aggression  and  that 
is  nOt,  prepared  for  war  is 
some  Genghis  Khan  is  alwa]^s 
its  subjtigation.     "Around 
the     Gauls,     around     every 
Macedon." 

It  will  always  prove  less 
nation  to  be  well  armed  in 
ill  armed  In  war;  and  this 
time  make  the  discovery 
to  prepaie  for  war  after  war 
to  our  allies  In  two  wars 
paredness  did  not  prove 
pendence  and  freedom  but 
computed  only  in  tens  of 
and  in  billions  of  treasure, 
may  tempt  fate  once   too 
American  preparedness  w 
this   present   war.    A   mental 
readiness  to  fight  usually 
necessary. 

There  has  been  a  great 
standing  about  what 
Farewell  Address  as  to  our 
He  never  warned  us  against 
liances":   he  warned  us 
alliances"  with  foreign 
might  at  all  times  be  free  tc 
interests  should  dictate 
we  could  "trust  to 
extraordinary   emergencies.' 
we  did  In  1778  when  we 
ourselves  to  Prance,  in  our 
pendence.    That  Is  what  we 
when  we  become  one  of  the 
to  save  us  and  them  from 
barbarians.     I  think 
with    WUIiam   McKinley 
speech  he  made  said:  "The 
exclusivsn—  is  past,"  and 
would  also  agree  with 
said :  "We  are  a  part  of  the 
that  oonaema  the  essential 
kind  can  be  foreign  to  us. 
tangling  alliance'  when  all 
the  common  Interest  and  are 
own  lives  under  a  common 

There  is  nothing  in 
or   in   his  career   which 
would  be  any  more  tolerant 
disorder  in  the  1930  decade 
domestic  disorder  In  the 
temational  peace,  like 
order  and   there   can   be   no 
compulsion.     Organized  foro 
site  not  of  war  but  of  peac* 
ternatlonal  law  backed  by  for<  e 
order   dissolves   Into   anarch^ 
cities  when  without  police 
prey  of  criminals.    The  lawless 
world  are  always  ready  to 
right  ia  never  any  match  for 
The  United  SUtes  has  eve: 
and  nothing  to  lose  bf  Its 
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temporary  alliances.  Our  Army  and  Navy 
wUl  return  from  this  war  as  they  have  re- 
turned from  other  wars,  with  new  victories  oa 
our  banners,  new  glories  in  our  history,  and 
our  long  record  of  heroic  deeds  will  be  en- 
riched with  new  and  shining  pages.  Then 
when  peace  comes  and  we  are  burdened  with 
a  debt  of  over  $300,000,000,000,  this  Nation 
will  be  faced  with  the  greatest  crisis  in  its 
history,  for  while  government  can  create 
debts  they  have  to  be  paid  by  the  labor  and 
sacrifices  of  human  beings.  They  cannot  be 
liquidated  by  legislation. 

To  equip  us  to  meet  the  crisis  ahead  of  us 
let  us  begin  at  once  to  worship  Washington 
not  "In  stone"  but  "in  principle."  Let  us  not 
commit  the  follies  which  In  Prance  led 
through  wild  extravagance  and  mob  rule  to 
bottomless  bankruptcy  and  bloody  festivals 
of  destruction.  That  profound  philosopher, 
Guatave  le  Bon.  said  of  the  French  people  of 
that  period:  "They  resolved  to  break  with 
the  past,  to  establish  a  new  era.  and  to  legis- 
late for  the  human  race.  They  wanted  to 
annihilate  the  past,  but  In  the  end  they 
were  armihllated.  Their  faith  in  the  power 
of  laws  was  absolute,  but  after  10  years  of 
violence  and  destruction,  of  pillage  and  mur- 
der and  massacre  they  fell  into  universal 
reprobation.  The  possibility  of  remaking 
society  by  laws  has  been  given  the  lie  by 
experience." 

A  so-called  "planned  society,"  or  totalita- 
rian control  of  all  activities  of  human  so- 
ciety. Is  only  a  new  name  for  socialism,  and 
socialism  has  never  worked  anywhere  well 
and  never  worked  at  all  except  imder  a  re- 
gime of  slavery.  The  so-called  "social  de- 
mocracies" of  Russia  and  Germany  were 
treadmills  run  by  human  beings  under  the 
prod  of  the  bayonet,  and  with  the  mill's  hum 
broken  only  by  the  salvos  of  firing  squads. 
That  clear-vlsioned  labor  leader.  Samuel 
Gompers  summed  up  socialism  when  he  said 
to  the  socialists:  "I  have  studied  you  and 
ycur  doctrines;  I  have  found  them  socially 
wrong,  economically  unsound,  and  Industri- 
ally Impossible.'  Samuel  Gompers  sensed 
the  difference  between  statesmanship  and 
political  humbuggery.  He  knew  that  no 
government  is  able  to  guarantee  any  indi- 
vidual both  civil  liberty  and  economic  equal- 
ity. God  did  not  standardize  all  human  be- 
ings, and  government  cannot  do  It.  When 
government  attempts  to  make  everybody 
economically  equal.  It  ceases  to  be  an  admin- 
istrator of  Justice  between  individuals  and 
becomes  an  oppressive  tyrant. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  In  place  of  a  to- 
talitarian state  controlled  by  a  permanent 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  I  am  for  s 
Federal  Union  of  48  self-governing  Common- 
wealths; in  place  of  a  tyrannical  and  enfeeb- 
ling paternalism  my  vote  is  for  a  free  and 
invigorating  individualism;  in  place  of  social- 
ism masquaradlng  as  planned  economy,  I 
make  an  appeal  for  the  rugged  Americanism 
of  our  forefathers;  and  in  place  of  the  myriad 
confusing  edicts  of  a  blundering  bureauc- 
racy, I  propose  the  simple  creed  of  George 
Washington:  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States! 


Evacuation  Day  Speech  by  Senator  Walsh 
of  MasMchusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHXTSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  30  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  Evacuation  Day  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  South  Boston  Citizens* 
Afsociation  banquet  on  March  16,  1944. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  17th  of  March  is  a  memorable  day, 
not  only  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  and 
America  but  in  the  annals  of  the  Irish  people, 
for  on  th^t  day  168  years  ago  an  event  took 
place  here  in  the  city  of  Boston  that  ended 
gloriously  the  first  blow  struck  for  freedom 
by  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts.  And  on 
this  same  date  nearly  2,000  years  ago  there 
passed  out  of  this  life  the  saintly  man  who 
made  the  men  and  women  of  the  Irish  race 
Christians — followers  and  lovers  of  Christ. 

It  will  serve  no  special  ptirpose  to  enu- 
merate the  military  events  that  took  place 
prior  to  and  following  March  17.  1776.  It  Is, 
however,  important  to  realize  and  recall  the 
Inspiring  objectives  of  the  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  events  and  the  heritage 
that  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

Our  thoughts  tonight  turn  instinctively  to 
the  great  cataclysm  which  is  rocking  the  very 
foundation  of  civilization — the  present  world 
war  into  which  our  country  has  been  forced. 
Particularly  in  this  crisis  must  we  turn  to 
Washington  and  the  founders  of  this  Repub- 
lic as  an  outstanding  example  of  the  spirit 
of  service,  sacrifice,  and  courage  that  they 
displayed.  We,  too.  during  these  days  of 
an:^ish  will  march  to  a  glorious  victory  If  we 
emulate  the  band  of  patriots  who  witnessed 
168  years  ago  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British  soldiers. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  Massachusetts 
citizenship,  for  here  the  little  fiame  burst 
forth  that  kindled  the  fire  that  finally  set 
the  whole  world  burning.  This  tremendous 
fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Here  was 
born  the  proposition  which  has  leavened 
America  and  all  the  world— "Government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people "; 
here  was  preached  the  inspiring  doctrines 
that  all  men  sowed  In  sweat,  that  every  man 
could  worship  God  according  to  his  faith 
and  conscience  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
any  man. 

Every  son  of  Massachusetts  may  weU  hold 
his  head  higher  when  he  thinks  of  the  glori- 
ous history  of  his  native  State  and  its  con- 
tribution to  freedom:  yet  to  these  splendid 
emotions  the  sons  of  the  immigrant  born 
on  this  soil  add  that  of  reverent  gratitude; 
for  here  in  the  heart  of  this  peaceful  and 
well-governed  commimity  their  fathers  and 
mothers  found  that  refuge  and  peace  from 
enslavement  which  enabled  them  to  labor 
In  hope  and  security,  build  a  home  and  bring 
up  their  children  In  the  full  knowledge  that 
education  and  opportunity  were  free  to  all, 
and  an  unhampered  future  given  to  those 
who  had  the  courage  and  Industry  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  this  Republic. 

Though  of  different  racial  stock,  there 
were  two  common  qualities  of  mind  and  soul 
between  the  colonists  who  successfully  waged 
the  Revolution  and  brought  about  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Republic,  and  the  Irish 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  America  in 
large  numbers.  A  strong  religious  faith  and 
an  intense  love  of  freedom  were  characteristic 
of  both. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  never  failed 
to  turn  to  the  Almighty  for  guidance  and 
support  in  their  confiict  with  the  mother 
country,  and  particularly  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  this,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Washington  never  failed 
to  recognize  that  religion  was  the  main  sup- 
port of  religious  Institutions. 

"In  God  we  trust"  was  their  constant  In- 
spiration. In  all  their  undertakings  and 
pronouncements  even  before  they  first  pro- 
claimed those  Inspiring  political  truths 
which,  like  the  shot  at  Concord  Bridge,  were 
heard  round  the  world,  they  never  forgot  to 
place  their  reliance  upon  the  Almighty.    On 


the  very  first  coins  of  the  new  Republic,  as  a 
check  and  reminder  of  the  dangers  of  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  the  Old  World, 
they  Inscribed  the  words.  "In  God  we  trtist." 

Irish  immigrants  who  came  to  this  country, 
whether  Catholic.  Episcopalian,  or  Presby- 
terian, were  deeply  religious.  Religion  (their 
priceless  bequest  from  St.  Patrick)  was  their 
first  and  last  consolation;  their  strength  and 
their  discipline  In  every  avenue  of  life;  their 
labors  and  hopes;  their  duties  and  their  en- 
joyments. Their  religion  encouraged  and 
consoled  them  when  all  else  was  lost  in  their 
fatherland.  Exiled  Irish  who  came  to 
America  clung  to  their  reverence  for  and 
worship  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Like  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  they  had  a  devotion 
to  freedom,  an  unshaking  confidence  in  dem- 
ocratic institutions  and  a  hatred  of  the 
tyrannical  governments  of  the  Old  World. 
They,  like  the  colonists,  possessed  a  hatred 
of  tyranny  that  permeated  every  fiber  of 
their  being.  People  who  have  a  profovmd 
spiritual  nature  are  natxirally  lovers  of  peace, 
haters  of  war,  and  can  never  countenance 
Intolerance  or  persecution. 

Let  us  preserve  In  this  land  of  material 
plenty  these  two  priceless  heritages  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  founders  of  this 
Republic  and  from  our  racial  forbearers — 
religion  and  freedom.  To  the  preservation 
and  defense  of  these  we  pledge,  as  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  did.  our  fortunes  and  our 
lives  and  our  sacred  honor. 

As  we  meet  here  there  Is  much  discussion 
about  the  attitude  of  men  and  women  of 
Irish  ancestry  toward  the  neutrality  of  Eire 
in  this  present  war.  First  of  all.  let  it  be 
said  that  their  Americanism  Is  unquestioned. 
They  are  for  America  first  and  last.  They 
seek  no  favors  or  special  consideration  for 
the  little  nation  of  their  ancestors.  Eire,  like 
all  other  nations,  has  a  right  to  decide  her 
own  domestic  policies.  It  is  in  no  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  America,  however,  to  ask 
that  all  neutrals  In  this  global  conflict  who 
are  honestly  neutral  and  not  officially  inter- 
fering with  or  knowingly  permitting  their 
citizens  to  interfere  with  the  war  effort  to  aid 
the  enemy  shoxild  be  treated  alike  by  the 
United  Nations.  That  Is  fundamental  Jus- 
tice. Moreover,  if  any  other  course  Is  pur- 
sued it  Is  bound  to  follow  that  henceforth 
In  any  war  there  will  be  no  neutrals — all 
small  nations  will  be  forced  into  war,  regard- 
less of  sovereignty  and  the  desires  of  their 
own  peoples,  by  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors. This  would  be  the  negation  of  every 
accepted  and  established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  which  defines  and  protects  neutral 
rights. 

There  have  been  many  plans  proposed  for 
a  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of  this  war.  There 
is  an  almost  universal  belief  among  Ameri- 
cans that  unless  certain  definite  terms  are 
Incorporated  In  the  peace  our  people  will  be 
greatly  disillusioned.  From  the  many  stigges- 
tlons  made  let  me  enumerate  what  seems  to 
me  and  others  to  be  fundamental  principles 
necessary  to  obtain  what  seems  to  be  essential 
to  the  future  security  of  America  and  the 
peace  of  the  world: 

1.  We  must  continue  with  the  magnificent 
efforts  thus  far  advanced  to  prosecute  this 
war  with  absolute  unity  and  determination 
to  a  victorious  end. 

2.  Provide  an  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  for 
our  ovm  defense  so  strong  that  it  will  forever 
convince  other  nations  of  the  futility  of  a 
successful  attack  upon  us. 

8.  After  the  initial  period  of  relief  and 
reconversion  we  must  keep  out  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  other  nations:  and  we  must 
learn  to  treat  with  tolerance  conditions  and 
Idealogles  which  we  do  not  sympathize  with 
and  which  we  do  not  want  in  America. 

4.  Following  the  establishment  of  a  dur- 
able peace  based  upon  charity  and  justice, 
we  must  whole-heartedly  give  our  support 
to  effective  International  cooperative  action 
designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war 
anywhere  In  the  world. 


5.  The  peace  treaty  must  remove  some  of 
the  certain  basic  causes  of  war  and  this  can 
be  done  only  by  acknowledging  boundaries 
that  will  prevent  any  country  being  forced 
to  remain  poverty-stricken;  that  will  assure 
necessary  raw  materials  and  trade  opportuni- 
ties to  all  small  nations. 

6.  The  peace  terms  should  provide  for  the 
self-determination  of  nations  that  President 
Wilson  so  strongly  advocated,  avoiding  the 
inequities  of  Versailles. 

7.  We  must  insist  that  those  objectives 
named  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  relating  to 
self-determination  be  realized  in  order  that 
no  territorial  changes  sliould  be  made  that 
do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  concerned  and  that 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  be  re- 
stored to  each  and  every  nation  which  has 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

Let  me  recapitulate  and  reemphasize: 

Before  we  abandon  the  old  policy  that  we 
have  pursued  since  the  foundation  of  our 
Government — what  Is  known  as  the  free 
hand;  namely,  to  make  our  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  our  relations  with  other  nations  as 
circumstances  and  events  develo]} — we  should 
be  certain  that  we  are  entering  a  new  policy 
that  we  believe  will  be  successful  In  Instiring 
freedom  and  peace  for  the  future  of  the 
United  States,  In  order  that  our  people  may 
work  GUt  their  destiny  at  home  without 
Interference. 

In  considering  our  post-war  foreign  policy 
we  must  keep  in  mind  some  basic  principles 
and  truths.  We  should  not  forget  that 
regardless  of  treaties  and  agreements  and 
neutrality  laws,  which  we  ourselves  rapidly 
repealed  after  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe, 
a  nation  that  does  not  purstie  peace  with 
the  same  zeal  It  is  forced  to  pursue  war. 
when  war  comes,  will  find  soon  enough  that 
It  Is  involved  in  the  wcrs  of  other  nations. 
Any  nation  that  does  not  seek,  plan,  and 
cherish  peace  wholeheartedly  cannot  long 
resist  war.  Any  nation  that  filrts  with  war. 
or  Is  indifferent  toward  its  neutrality,  can 
easily  find  It. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
if  the  p>eace  treaty  is  not  founded  on  Justice, 
then  Its  terms  can  never  be  carried  cut 
except  by  force,  and  perhaps  not  even  them 
Certainly  America  will  never  Join  hands  with 
other  nations  to  enforce  a  treaty  that  falls 
to  accord  with  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
freedom. 

Now  a  final  word.  Let  vm  thank  the 
Almighty  that  He  has  seen  fit  to  preserve 
the  American  way  of  life  for  all  Americana 
throughout  the  years.  Let  xis  strive  for  unity 
in  America,  not  only  during  the  war  but  after 
the  war.  We  want  no  racial  or  religious  prej- 
udices in  America.  The  people  of  South 
Boston,  as  all  Americans  should  be,  are  op- 
posed in  any  form  to  fascism,  to  nazi-lsm.  to 
communism.  We  want  all  races  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  racial  dignity  and  to  co- 
operate with  one  another  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  America. 

In  memory  of  the  founders  of  this  republic 
and  the  gallant  men  v^o  fought  here  at 
Dorchester  HelghU  and  later  won  for  us 
our  freedom,  we  pledge  to  America  Uiat  we 
will  ever  live  to  defend  her  freedom,  or,  if 
called  upon  we  shall  die  to  preserve  it  against 
enemies  at  home  or  abroad. 


Tour  Congress  and  Its  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  SLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 
Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.     CHIPERFIELD.    Mr.     [^)eaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Samuel  B.  PettenglU.  former  Repre- 
sentative from  Indiana: 


Tons   CoHOBias   and  Its  Ni 
(By  Sunucl  B.  PettenglU,  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Demccrat.  Indiana.  1930-38) 

When  an  American  first  vUits  the  Nation's 
Capitol  he  MW  the  old  Supreme  Court  cham- 
ber now  rMtowed  as  It  formerly  was  when 
Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  their  col- 
leafuee  of  the  Senate  of  a  century  ago  met 
to  debate  the  great  Issues  of  their  time.  The 
attendant  will  point  out  the  very  seats  which 
tbeee  great  men  used. 

"There  were  giants  on  earth  in  those  days, 
mighty  men  which  were  of  old."  It  Is  easy  to 
see  Webster,  "the  Godlike  Daniel."  sUndlng 
by  his  chair  as  he  made  his  magnificent  re- 
ply to  Hayne.  It  is  said  that  when  he  finished 
someone  asked  Webster  how  long  It  took  to 
prepare  that  speech,  and  his  reply  was  "25 
years." 

This  answer  illustrates  what  has  hsppened 
to  CoogrMS  and  parliamentary  government 
ererywDare  in  the  intervening  century. 
Twenty-five  years,  lien  had  time  to  think 
and  brood  and  ponder  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Xn  contrast.  I  recall  former  Governor  Monta- 
goa,  of  Virginia  (then  a  RepresenUtlve). 
Mttag  me  in  my  first  year  in  Congress  that 
*^a  dont  have  15  minutes  a  day  of  unln- 
tarruptad  time  for  the  real  business  we  were 
tent  here  for— to  write  the  Nation's  laws." 

The  contrast  shows  not  only  what  has  hap- 
pened but  how  necessary  It  la  for  us  to  under- 
gfand  the  difficulties  and  the  hurried  at- 
■oaphere  in  which  a  modem  Congress  meets. 
The  iDdapaodaxica  and  effective  functioning 
of  Congraw  Is  more  important  now  than 
then  to  millions  of  Americans  and  to  their 
children. 

When  Webster  spoke  In  1830.  there  were 
only  48  Senators  in  place  of  99;  203  Con- 
gieasman  In  place  of  435:  a  population  of 
13,000.000  instead  of  133.000.000  The  first 
locomotive  was  still  scaring  old  dobbin;  the 
flrat  oil  wall  had  not  been  dug.  The  modern 
age  of  technology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and 
power  was  Just  knocking  at  the  door.  It  Is 
probable  that  in  the  intervening  centxiry 
a  greater  advance  has  been  made  in  technical 
progrees  than  in  all  previous  time.  The  span 
of  Ufe  has  been  doubled:  mod(^m  tools  have 
quadrupled  the  productivity  Of  worker  and 
farmer:  famine  and  pestilence  have  been 
abolished  over  great  stretches  of  the  earth. 
Only  war.  death,  and  taxes  remain. 

But  while  mankind  has  been  scaling  the 
peaks  of  science  and  invention,  we  have  not 
only  failed  to  climb— we  have  allpped  down- 
in  tlM  flcld  of  constitutional  govern- 
.  That  in  part  Is  the  meaning  or  this 
Work!  War  No.  3.  At  home  for  the  past  20 
yaan  at  least  we  have  seen  the  axecuUve 
power  grow  at  the  expenaa  of  Congress,  and 
4ha  Fedaial  aovamment  at  the  expense  of 
the  States  and  local  communities. 

Here,  as  abroad,  we  have  been  moving  to- 
ward one-man  government.  No  one  who 
lovea  his  coimtry — and  bis  eliildren— can 
view  this  trend  without  deep  misgiving. 

It  seems,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
ftoM*.  for  the  average  dtlaen  to  increase  his 
respect  for  Congieas  the  sheet-anchor  of  his 
liberties — and  for  Congress  to  earn  bis  In- 
creasing regard.  And  the  beginning  of  that 
wladom  is  understanding. 

I  think  of  great-grandfather,  pernapa, 
listening  to  Webster,  and  you  of  today  seeing 
Oongrea  In  action  for  the  first  time.  How 
many  times  I  have  thought  of  the  poor  im- 
presalon  Congress  must  make  on  those  who 
see  It  tor  the  first  time  from  the  gallery. 
Tet.  If  the  visitor  followed  his  own  Congress- 
man around  for  1  typical  day,  I  am  certain 
b«  would  oome  home  with  a  grovring  regard 
for  one  of  the  hardest  working  groups  of 
men  in  America. 

Let  us  look  both  at  the  appearance  and 
the  reaUty. 
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The  real  work  of  Congress 
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These  hearings  are  held 
consequently,  the  Congressi^a: 
done  half  of  a  day's  work 
sembles  at  noon.    On  an 
bill,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
2  months  or  more  and  ther 
concluded  It  often  happens 
tee  will  spend  another  mo^th 
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majority  and  minority  parties  In  Congress 
are  represented,  which  again  assures  agalns',. 
arbitrary  action. 

All  Members  of  Congress  have  a  great  dea. 
of  confidence  in  the  members  of  various 
committees.  When  a  committee,  therefore, 
reports  a  bill  favorably,  either  by  unanimous 
vote,  which  is  true  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  or  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  it  is 
natural  that  the  other  Members  of  Congress, 
who  have  been  themselves  busy  on  the  work 
of  their  own  committees,  will  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  having- 
charge  of  the  bill.  It  is  only  in  the  excep- 
tional case,  where  there  is  a  strong  minority 
report  from  the  committee  reporting  the  bill, 
that  there  is  apt  to  be  serious  and  heated 
discussion  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  his  legislative  work,  the 
modern  Congressman  often  receives  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  letters  a  day 
and  sometimes  an  equal  numlwr  of  tele- 
grams. The  senders  always  expect  at  least 
the  courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment  and  most 
of  them  really  desire  a  careful  reply.  In 
addition,  he  receives  hundreds  of  requests  to 
go  up  to  one  of  the  departments  and  plead 
the  cause  of  a  constituent.  For  example,  in 
applications  for  pensions  before  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Congressman  often  par- 
ticipates almost  as  a  lawyer  in  court,  for 
which,  of  course,  he  makes  no  charge.  Then 
there  Is  the  constant  round  of  people  drop- 
ping in  from  the  district  who  want  cards  to 
the  White  House  or  seme  other  courtesy. 

It  Is  a  killing  pace.  The  mortality  of 
Members  is  much  higher  than  the  average 
In  dvll  life  for  men  in  the  same  age  limits. 
Sessions  that  formerly  lasted  only  8  months 
are  now  almost  year-round  affslrs. 

WHY   BXUTTLX  OONCBXaaf 

A  number  of  things  contribute  to  put  Con- 
gress in  the  mother-in-law  class  before  the 
people.  One  Is  the  general  attitude  of  the 
newspapers,  press  correspondents,  snd  cltl- 
eens  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  feel- 
ing between  Washington  City  and  Congress 
is  seldom  very  friendly.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  One  is  the  old  story  that 
familiarity  breeds  contempt.  More  impor- 
tant, however.  Is  the  fact  that  the  down- 
town departments  wage  a  ceaseless  war 
against  Congress  to  Increese  the  appropria- 
tions of  public  money  for  the  departments 
to  spend.  No  downtown  department  ever 
thinks  of  saving  money.  Congress,  there- 
fore, which  has  direct  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer— and  you  are  one — is  the  Inveterate 
opponent  of  downtown  Washington.  Con- 
gress Is  always  a  stingy  old  tightwad  to  the 
bureaucrats. 

Moreover,  the  support  of  the  municipal 
city  of  Washington.  D.  C,  comes  in  part  from 
congressional  appropriations,  and  there  u  a 
constant  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  own  property  In  Washington  to  shift 
the  tax  burden  from  their  own  shoiUders  by 
getting  larger  appropriations  for  the  District 
from  Congress.  All  of  this  creates  an  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  Congress  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  for  which  I, think  Congress 
Is  very  little  st  fault,  but  with  the  unfor- 
tunate result  that  the  news  pouring  out  from 
the  Capital  concerning  Cor^gresa  is  often  tinc- 
titred  with  malice. 

A  certain  type  of  Washington  correspon- 
dent or  cartoonist  is  never  happy  unless  he 
Is  ridiculing  Congress.  I  give  two  Ulustta- 
tions  among  many:  One  is  the  recent  uproar 
about  gasoline  ration  books  for  Congressmen. 
Tou  would  have  thought  that  Congressmen 
were  using  most  of  the  petroleum  In  the 
United  States,  whereas  it  was  not  a  drop  In 
the  bucket  to  the  tank  cars  emptying  into 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  automobiles  in  the 
executive  departments.  Another  illustration 
Is  the  furor  against  Congressmen  using  the 
frank  to  send  speeches  into  their  di&tiicts. 
Again,  the  amoimt  of  free  mail  frarked  out 
by  the  executive  departments  Is  20   times 
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that  sent  out  by  Congress,  yet  these  razzle- 
dazzle  boys  who  make  up  so  much  of  the 
alleged  news  never  tell  you  that.  TO  listen 
to  them,  you  would  think  that  Congress  was 
sending  you  to  the  poorhouse  on  account  of 
their  franked  mail.  The  congressional  frank 
Is  sometimes  abused  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
thoroughly  approve  of  its  tue  by  Members  of 
Congress.  It  Is  often  true  that  not  a  single 
newspaper  in  his  district  Is  friendly  to  the 
sitting  Congressman,  although  he  Is  actually 
there  because  a  majority  of  his  people  want 
him  there.  If  he  were  not  enabled  to  state 
his  position  to  his  constituents  by  franked 
mall,  he  would  often  be  precluded  from  any 
real  chance  to  have  them  understand  his 
position  on  Important  matters.  Meantime, 
a  rival  back  home  who  has  no  congressional 
duties  could  constantly  undermine  him. 

Otnt   CBEATKST    SARCUARD 

Congress  makes  the  laws,  the  executive  ad- 
ministers them,  the  Judiciary  interprets  them 
In  litigated  cases.  Our  fathers  intended  each 
branch  to  be  coordinate  and  Independent 
from  each  of  the  others.  They  recognized  tlie 
teaching  of  all  history— that  unlimited  power 
can  be  trusted  to  no  one,  "not  even  to  the 
largest  majority,"  as  the  Constitution  of 
Wyoming  says. 

This  is  our  great  system  of  checks  and 
balances — perhaps  the  most  important  polit- 
ical idea  that  ever  came  from  the  mind  of 
man.  Incidentally,  don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights— the  first  10  amend- 
ments— Is  the  heart  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, If  1  had  to  choose  the  chief  safe- 
guards of  freedom,  I  would  put  In  first  place 
this  great  principle  of  checks  and  balances 
embedded  in  the  original  Constitution  be- 
fore it  had  been  amended.  Preserve  that 
and  "Liberty  has  still  a  continent  to  dwell 
on." 

However,  there  have  been  times  when  Con- 
gress has  encroached  on  the  Executive,  as  in 
the  reconstruction  period  following  the  Civil 
War,  and  times  when  the  Executive  power 
has  put  Congrtss  In  the  shadow.  Heretofore, 
however,  the  common  sense  of  a  great  people 
has  in  time  always  put  encroachers  back  in 
their  places.  Our  soldier  sons  are  doing  that 
right  now. 

As  you  see.  I  am  frankly  a  friend  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  historically  true  that  no  parlia- 
mentary body  ever  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  a  people.  They  may  have  flnally  ratified 
the  destruction  of  the  people's  liberties,  as 
did  the  German  Reichstag,  but  they  did  not 
originate  the  destruction.  The  danger  to 
constitutional  liberty  comes  from  other 
aources. 

The  huge  bureaucracies  which  now  admin- 
ister Government,  consisting  of  some  3.000,- 
000  civilians,  do  not  owe  their  positions  to 
the  people  except  Indirectly,  nor  can  they  t>e 
fired  by  the  people.  The  Federal  Judiciary 
holds  office  for  life.  The  one  agency  of  our 
Government  at  Washington  that  Is  close  to 
the  people  is  Congress.  It  is  the  people's 
champion,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
In  recent  months.  It  listens  to  the  people's 
grievances  and  flghts  their  battles  against 
the  bureaucrats 

It  was  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty 
no  ourselves  and  our  posterity"  that  the 
Constitution  of  1787  was  written.  A  feature 
of  the  Constitution,  the  value  of  which  is  too 
little  appreciated,  is  the  fact  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  a  third  of  the  Senate 
must  submit  themselves  to  the  people  every 
a  years  in  elections  that  cannot  be  postponed. 
A  body  of  Representatives  over  whom  the 
people  have  such  a  close  control  can  be 
trusted  with  the  people's  liberties.  'The  peo- 
ple can  dismiss  them  if  they  fail.  Different 
from  the  law  with  reference  to  many  minor 
officials  back  In  the  States,  who  sit  until  their 
successors  are  elected  to  actually  qualify,  no 
Congressman  can  sit  for  a  single  day  after 
the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  for  which 


he  was  elected  unless,  of  course,  he  la  re- 
elected. 

In  England  there  Is  no  such  basic  law. 
The  British  Parliament  is  supreme.  It  can 
vote  itself '  indefinite  tenure  in  office  and 
there  Is  no  law  to  prevent  Parliament  voting 
Itself  office  for  life  or  to  make  the  office  he- 
reditary to  their  own  sons.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  present  British  Parliament,  whose 
term  normally  should  have  expired  in  1940, 
has  voted  itself  continuance  in  office  without 
an  election.  In  England  there  has  been  no 
parliamentary  election  for  8  years  and  no  one 
knows  when  one  will  take  place.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  British  Parliament,  or  at  least 
a  majority  of  its  members,  have  the  con- 
tinued confidence  of  their  constituents,  but 
there  is  no  way  to  prove  it.  To  me.  it  Is  a 
somewhat  ominous  thing  that  the  chief  leg- 
islative body  of  one  of  the  few  remaining 
democracies  left  in  the  world  declines  to  sub- 
mit itself  to  the  people. 

WHEKX  DANGXaS  LTHUC 

Many  Americans  who  are  ignorant  of  our 
Constitution  sometimes  express  the  fear  that 
a  congressional  election  might  be  suspended 
In  this  country  under  some  so-called  tin- 
written  law  of  survival  in  time  of  war  or  by 
the  will  of  the  Army  imder  orders  from  the 
President.  I  have  no  such  fear.  The  damage 
to  our  form  of  government,  will  come  in  more 
subtle  ways.  Among  them  may  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  Disparagement  of  Congress,  We  have 
seen  signs  of  this,  esjiecially  by  left-wing 
groups  in  this  country  whose  members  could 
not  win  a  slngls  seat  in  Congress  in  any 
State,  and  therefore  seek  places  of  power  by 
bor  g  from  within  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment: 

(2)  The  gradual  transfer  of  the  powers  and 
responsibilities  of  Congress  to  executive  de- 
partments and  bureaus,  which  in  increasing 
fashion  are  writing  rules  and  regulations  hav- 
ing the  force  and  effect  of  law: 

(3)  Another  danger  that  confronts  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  of  freedom,  is  the 
power  of  propaganda  which  has  been  so  tre- 
mendously augmented  In  recent  years  by  the 
silver  screen  and  the  radio.  There  is  no  one 
man  who  can  speak  for  the  531  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  There  is  no  way  for 
all  of  them  to  speak  collectively  over  the 
radio.  When  the  President  or  a  Cabinet 
member  presents  his  case  to  the  people,  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  the  silver  screen  focus 
upon  him  as  a  single  human  being.  In  the 
use  of  propaganda.  Congress  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

These  new  Inventions  in  the  field  of  mass 
communication  have  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  rise  of  dictators  and  the  twi- 
light of  representative  government  in  many 
hands.  We  must  recognize  them  in  this 
country  for  what  they  are — instruments  ca- 
pable of  great  good  or  immense  harm.  It 
Is  pos8:ble  that  we  will  have  to  devise  meth- 
ods by  which  Congress,  or  the  "opposition" 
on  every  important  question  shall  have  equal 
radio  time  with  the  President  on  an  equal 
number  of  stationa.  The  American  people 
are  er.tltled  to  hear  both  sides.  That  privi- 
lege Is  enjoyed  by  few  people  on  this  planet 
today. 

But  Congress  is  itself  at  fault  in  failing  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  stream  of  events.  It 
has  oecome  too  habit-bound.  It  needs  to 
modernize  Itself.  It  needs  a  new  set  of  tools 
with  which  to  work. 

DESIGN  FOE  NITW  TOOLS 

As  a  suggestion.  Congress  should  cut  off 
glOO.iyjO.OOO  or  more  to  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats and  vote  itself  »10,000.000  worth 
of  expert  help.  That  would  save  $90,000,000 
at  the  outset  and  htindreds  of  millions,  if 
not  billions  thereafter  You  should  Insist 
that  Uiis  be  done.  It  wotild  be  one  of  the 
best  Investments  you  could  make.  Let  me 
Illustrate: 


At  the  present  time  there  are  only  two 
standing  committees  of  Congress  that  have 
any  competent  full-time  assistance  In  the 
necessary  analysis  and  research  on  bills. 
These  are  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Senate  Coimnlttee  on 
Finance.  They  have  a  small  but  excellent 
staff  of  year-round  technicians  to  help  them 
prepare  tax  legislation.  These  men  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  tax  committees  and  generally 
stay  on  year  after  year  regardless  of  changes 
of  administration.  They  cannot  be  hushed  or 
cowed  by  Treasury  officials  either  through 
fear  of  losing  their  Jobs  or  through  Ignorance 
of  the  subject.  They  can  concentrate  on  tax 
legislation  the  year  round  and  advise  com- 
mittee members  what  questions  to  ask  the 
Department  representatives,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  lawyer  trying  a  poison  murder  case 
gets  the  competent  advice  of  toxlcologlsts, 
physicians,  etc.,  to  aid  him  In  examining 
witnesses. 

Every  standing  committee  of  Congress 
Bhotild  have  similar  expert,  year-round 
help— the  committees  dealing  with  Inter- 
state commerce,  agrlctilture.  banking,  min- 
ing. Army,  Navy,  foreign  affairs,  Judiciary, 
public  lands,  veterans,  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation, civil  service,  immigration  and  natu- 
rali'^ation,  pensions,  Indian  affairs,  labor, 
merchant  marine,  patents,  poet  ofllcee,  rivurs 
and  harbors,  roads,  etc.  Without  such  aaslat- 
ance,  Independent  of  "downtown"  influanfoa. 
Congress  is  handicapped  in  analyzing  legla- 
latlon.  flndlng  the  bugs  in  it.  or  where  mil- 
lions can  be  saved.  Congressmen  have  to 
rely  on  the  advice  of  the  brain  trusters  in 
the  Chinese  maze  of  executive  departments, 
commissions,  and  bureaus,  or  upon  the  views 
of  outside  pressure  groups — both  of  which 
are  colored  by  self-interest. 

*  CtntB  ON  TAXEATISa 

The  executive  departments  always  want 
money.  They  are  the  spending  branch— 
and.  believe  me,  they  spend  They  know  how 
to  dress  up  their  recommendations  to  get 
more  money  to  hire  more  pay-rollers.  Con- 
gress is  the  appropriating  and  taxing  branch 
responsible  to  you.  It  must  take  steps  to 
insure  Its  capacity  for  Independent  Judgment. 

Aside  from  executive  pressure  for  appro- 
priations, unwise  legislation  throws  terrific 
biudens  on  btislneas.  and  is  constantly  being 
amended  by  patchwork.  Congress  today 
doesnt  have  the  time,  nervous  strength,  or 
information  to  write  legislation  so  thotight- 
lully  that  it  will  stand  up  for  years.  The 
important  paragraphs  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  of  1889  were  studied  so  thoroughly 
and  written  so  carefully  that  they  haven't 
been  changed  in  54  years.  And.  paragraphs  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  written  by  the  First  Con- 
gress in  1789  have  scarcely  been  changed  by 
a  syllable  in  154  years.  Then,  men  had  time 
to  think. 

IN   PLACE   or   A   POET 

Don't  blame  Congressmen  or  Senators  for 
not  doing  a  better  Job  today.  They  neither 
have  time  to  carefully  answer  their  mall  nor 
run  all  the  errands  for  their  constituents,  and 
certainly  not  enough  to  spend  months  of 
uninterrupted  study  of  Important  bills.  If 
they  did  take  the  necessary  time  to  be  legis- 
lators, as  men  could  do  in  1789  or  1889,  they 
would  be  defeated  at  the  next  election  for 
failing  to  answer  letters. 

In  addition  to  a  small  staff  assigned  to 
each  Important  committee,  there  should  be 
available  to  Congress  a  research  body  under 
Its  control,  something  like  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution or  the  Nfltlonal  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board — recognized  economists,  engi- 
neers, sUtisticians,  library  researchers,  field 
Investigators,  etc. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  the  expert  arm  of  Congress. 
But  it  has  lost  Its  prime  function  snd  should 
be  reorganised  from  cellar  to  garret.    It  la 
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)ust  plain  foolish  that  the  Librarian  of  Oon- 
gnas  rtlouM  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  be  leapomlble  to  htm,  rather  than  be 
appointed  by  the  majority  and  minority 
iMUlers  of  House  and  Senate  and  be  respon- 
■Ible  to  them.  At  the  present  time  the 
Librarian  Is  a  poet,  aoi  appointee  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  that  affects  the  attitude  of  his 
btrndnds  of  assistants.  During  the  fight  to 
prevvnt  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court 
It  was  like  pulling  teeth  for  the  opponents 
of  that  bill  to  get  any  real  research  material 
from  the  Library. 

6ST  SEHINS  THIS  BUX 

ktocs  TnnifQS,  Brao.  Ozoacs.  and  Con- 
en  DnxsKit,  of  lUlnols,  Lajvbam.  of 
Texas.  LAFckLixTTS.  of  Indiana,  and  many 
others  of  both  parties  are  trying  to  get  Ck)n- 
firess  to  hire  Itself  s  set  of  nuxlern  tools. 
Tlie  country  should  tell  Congress  to  go  ahead. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  to  President  George 
Washington  that  "If  the  equilibrium  of  the 
tbrss  bodies — legislatlTe,  executive,  and  ju- 
diciary— could  be  preseryed,  if  the  legisla- 
ture could  be  kept  Independent,  I  should 
never  fear  the  result  of  such  a  government; 
but  that  I  could  not  but  be  uneasy  when 
I  saw  the  executive  had  swallowed  up  the 

^Jsglslatlvs  branch." 

^^  Cungrsas  Is  the  great  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  peop'.e.  It  is  tae  policy- 
forming  agency  of  a  free  people.  It  can  de- 
clare war.  It  can  draft  your  sons.  It  can 
make  money  sound  or  worthless  It  can 
make  free  enterprise  flourisb.  or  cause  It  to 
wither  and  die  under  ezecesslve  regimenta- 
tion or  by  bleeding  It  to  death  through  ruin- 
ous taxation.  Its  decisions  for  weal  or  woe 
affect  every  bearthslde.  Depending  upon  its 
wisdom  and  courage,  your  children  nil  live 
to  b«  free  men  In  a  free  land,  the  masters 
of  their  govsmment — or  Its  slaves. 

Whatever  dlmlnUhes  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress impairs  the  security  of  your  liberty. 
Tbs  lights  of  liberty  bavs  gone  out  all  over 
tbs  globe.  Will  thsy  ahlnt  bright  and  clear 
from  our  windows  wben  our  toldlsr  sons 
cums  boms? 


Africulturtl  A4Jaitni«nt  AdminiitratMS 

SmNSIOIf  OF  RXMAIUCf 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OMto 
iM  TNI  Movu  or  KSTBirairrATIVIi 


Thursday,  March  30.  i944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  0pMker,  the 
Houw*  hM  just  pMted  an  amendment  for- 
bidding A.  A.  A.  tmployeet  to  require 
farmeri  to  join  up  with  the  A.  A.  A.  ee  a 
eonditlon  of  draft  deferment  or  for  the 
grantlnff  of  a  priority  certificate  for  any 
nttOMtf  article  or  commodity.  ThU 
•mandBMot  wa«  adopted  aa  a  reeult  of  the 
innumerable  eomplainU  that  have  come 
to  OongreHinen  from  farmera  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  A.  A.  A.  that  If  they  did 
not  join  up  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  any  more  gaaollne  or  ptuxhase  farm 
maehlaery  or  be  allowed  draft  deferment. 

The  letter  which  follows  shows  an- 
other arbitrary  and  tyrannical  A.  A.  A. 
regulation.  Here  is  a  farmer  who  never 
toolc  part  In  the  A.  A.  A.  program  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  in  it.  Inasmuch 
as  he  could  not  get  a  fair  price  for  his 
product  in  the  market  and  along  with 
the  other  farmers  of  the  country  is  being 


forced  either  to  accept  a 

c^^erate  at  a  loss  to  the 

difference  between  a  f a  r  market  price 

and  the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  frice,  he  decided 


milk  subsidy  or 
amount  of  the 


he  had  better  take  thfe 
upon  making  applicatior 


wonder  what  is 


he  was  turned  down  by  1  he  local  A.  A.  A 
ofiBcials  because  he  had  [never  filled  out 
crop  reports. 

The  farmers  may  wellj 
going  to  happen  to  ttem  should  the 
A.  A.  A.  continue  increeising  its  inter- 
ference with  farming  op  orations  and  is- 
suing these  arbitrary  nles  and  regula- 
tions. Even  the  farmei  who  once  be- 
lieved in  the  A.  A.  A.  is  Ic  Eiming  that  it  is 
not  his  friend.  The  A.  A.  A.  is  right  now 
turning  its  back  on  the  i  armer  in  spine- 
lessly  standing  by  and  al  owing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  farm  m  achinery  out  of 
1944  farm  machinery  iroduction  and 
give  it  away  to  peoples  ii  i  far  off  foreign 
lands  imder  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Admi  ilstration,  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.,  when  our  own  i  American  farm- 
ers need  it  so  badly  to  pr(  duce  the  neces- 
sary food  for  our  soldiei^  and  our  food- 
rationed  people. 

AauNGTON,  Ohio, 
Dr.  FKxsEaicK  C.  Smith 

Washington 

DsAs  Sn:  I  am  writing 
incident  which  I  think 
about. 

I  am  85  years  of  age  and 
er  all  my  life,  and  have 
A.  A.  A.  program  and  nev^ 
It   at  any   time.     This   hai 
many  differences,  as  they 
sanding  their  men  to  hav 
form  and  that,  which  you 

When  the  milk  subsidy 
in  lieu  of  a  fair  price  for 
it  my  prlvUegs  to  collect 
Howsvtr,  upon  presenting 
the  A.  A.  A.  offlcos  at  Flndl4y 
informsd  that  I  oould  not 
insnt  bseauss  "I  bad  ntver 
rtports."    I  trtsd  to  esplaiji 
that  I  thought  that  the 
eonaeetlon  whateoever  wi 
program  and  that  tbey 
an  agent  for  the  0.  0.  0. 
paymenla.    I  was  deflnitf^y 
ever 

Thle  waa  for  the  first 
aeirer  been  baeli  elnee,  feel 
be  of  no  um, 

Totim  reapeetfully, 


March  24. 1944. 

.  D.  C. 

ou  In  regard  an 
5l9U   should   know 


nev>r 


tl:e 


CollodiTt  BargaWag, 


EXTENSION  OF  I XMARK0 


HON.  HARRY  FU  OD  BYRO 


(JMITCD  8TATI8 


Of  TBI  BMH ATt  OF  THE 


subsidy.    But 
for  the  subsidy 


1  tave  been  a  farm- 
believed  in  the 
participated  in 
led  to  a  great 
h^ve  Insisted  upon 
me  fill  out  this 
^uat  know  about, 
forced  upon  us 
eed,  I  oonstdsred 
same  as  otben. 
my  milk  slips  to 
I  was  dsflnltely 
M  given  my  pay- 
Uled  out  my  crop 
to  the  flMmbar 
tubcMy  bad  no 
h  the  A.  A.  A. 
jtMt  aotlng  u 
In  nMklng  these 
refused,  how- 

n^nth  and  I  have 
ng  that  It  wottM 


IKBBON  7-  mn. 


IMS  Modd 


Thursday,  March  30  (U^islative  day  of 
Monday.  Februart  7),  1944 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prwldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  nave  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RaioRD  an  address 
entitled  "Collective  Bkrgaining— 1943 
Model,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Edward  R. 
Burke,  a  former  Memb<r  of  this  body, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Operators' 


Association  of  Williamson   Field.  Wil- 
liamson. W.  Va.,  on  February  24,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

Few  will  be  heard  to  challenge  the  theory 
of  collective  bargaining.  It  offers  the  only 
alternative  to  some  form  of  collectivism.  In 
an  industrial  age  some  means  must  be  found 
for  good-faith  bargaining  between  manage- 
ment and  workers  for  the  adjustment  of 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Private  capital  and  the  profit 
system,  as  well  as  free  labor,  are  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  the  bargaining  process. 
Otherwise  organleed  society — the  state — will 
dictate  to  both  sides. 

Congress  passed  the  National  Labor. Rela- 
tions Act  In  1935  to  foster  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  purpose  of  the  act  Is  beyond 
criticism.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  for 
the  means  adopted  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  frank- 
ly admit  that  it  is  heavily  weighted  In  favor 
of  one  of  the  parties — organized  labor.  You 
will  recall  the  imposing  list  of  actions  that 
constitute  lufalr  labor  practices.  Upon  whom 
do  these  restrictions  rest?  Upon  the  em- 
ployer only.  It  is  as  if  the  framers  of  the 
act  were  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  no 
luifalr  labor  practices  that  organized  labor 
could,  or  would,  commit.  Every  impartial 
person  of  any  sense  whatever  knows  that 
labor  has  a  whole  arsenal  of  such  weapons. 
The  most  up-to-date  weapons.  Always 
loaded      And  no  hesitancy  in  using  them. 

There  is  a  reason  sometimes  given  in  justl- 
flcatioi^of  the  one-sldedness  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  In  its  administration  by 
the  first  Board  set  up  luder  It.  On  numer- 
ous occasions  I  have  heard  the  first  chairman 
of  that  Board  say  that  it  was  his  belief  that 
through  the  years  the  scales  had  been 
weighted  In  favor  of  the  employer.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  since  that  wnn  so.  It  Is  only 
fair  now  to  put  the  weights  all  on  the  other 
side  for  a  while.  Kven  if  we  grant  that 
employers  did  have  the  advantage,  and  did 
tise  it  unfairly,  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
eorreot  procedure  now  Is  to  give  an  unfair 
■dvantsge  to  labor,  Far  better  for  labor  In 
the  long  run.  and  for  the  country  m  a 
Whole,  to  strive  now  for  even-hsnded  juetlee. 
One  of  the  Imperative  needs  ts  to  have  en- 
acted some  fundamental  amendmenu  to  the 
Wagner  Ubor  Relations  Aet,  On  another 
oocalen  {  shall  give  my  views  on  that  sub- 
jeet. 

It  Is  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  talk  about 
eoUeottve  bargaining  In  actual  prsetloe  In  the 
induetry  in  whleh  we  are  all  vitally  eon* 
cemed.  Just  about  a  year  ago  yuur  rspre- 
senuuves  went  to  Mew  York  in  oompllanee 
with  the  contrset  requu-ement  to  eonstder 
with  the  U.  U.  W.  A.  what  changes,  if  any. 
should  be  made  in  the  contract  then  In  foree 
In  reference  to  wages,  hours,  snd  conditions 
of  work.  That  contract  had  been  executed 
only  about  It  months  prior  thereto.  In  It 
the  unlOA  had  been  granted  every  demand 
that  It  uiged,  IndtMUng  a  wage  increase  that 
amounted  to  20  percent  for  most  miners  in 
the  southern  fields.  The  union  wss  so  well 
pleased  with  lU  efforu  thst  when  It  secured 
ttie  operators'  signatures  It  dseJared  that  the 
oontrsct  was  the  best  under  which  mlnsrs 
anywhere  In  the  world  had  ever  worked. 
That  It  changed  Into  reality  for  the  men  who 
mine  coal  what  had  theretofore  been  only  an 
Idle  dream. 

With  thoee  thoughts  In  mind  It  seemed  to 
four  negotiators  that  the  sensible  thing  for 
the  paAles  to  do  would  be  to  renew  the  con- 
tract for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Even  that 
fulsomely  praised  agreement  had  been  twice 
amended  for  the  great  benefit  of  the  miners. 
The  vacation  clause  had  been  changed  so 
that  WOTkers  received  full  pay  for  that  pe- 
riod In  addition  to  the  vacation  payment. 
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Tb*  workweek  had  been  extended  with  pay- 
ment at  time  and  one-half  and  rate  and  one- 
half  for  all  work  performed  on  the  6th  day. 

The  union  scoffed  at  our  siiggestion.  It 
was  evident  that  they  proposed  to  capitalize 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  on  the  Im- 
perative necessity  for  coal  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  So  they  presented 
some  19  demands.  Three  of  these  were  major 
Items,  and  it  is  these  only  that  I  will  dis- 
cuss. (1)  A  straight  wage  Increase  of  $2 
per  day.  (2)  Portal  to  portal  pay.  (3)  Elim- 
ination of  the  exemption  clause  so  that  all 
supervisory  officials  could  be  taken  Into  the 
union.  We  were  told  in  plain  language,  and 
repeatedly,  that  no  contract  would  be  nego- 
tiated that  did  not  grant  each  and  every  one 
of  these  three  demands.  Let  us  now  discuss 
them,  but  not  in  the  order  stated. 

I.   TTNIONIZATION   OT  ffDPERVlSOHT  OFFICIALS 

Until  October  1942  the  constitution  of  the 
International  Union,  U.  M.  W.  A.  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited  union  membership  for 
foremen,  supervisors,  technicians,  or  anyone 
connected  with  management.  The  wage 
agreements  contained  a  like  exemption. 
This  was  in  accord  with  sound  policy.  Dis- 
cipline, safety,  efficiency,  real  collective  bar- 
gaining, all  require  that  everyone  connected 
with  management  be  primarily  loyal  and  re- 
sponsible to  management.  That  Is  Just  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  a  person  subject  to 
that  requirement  cannot  belong  to  a  union. 
For  the  union  demands  loyalty  to  it  first  and 
foremost.  Some  events  of  1943  indicate  that 
loyalty  to  union.  In  the  minds  of  many, 
comes  ahead  of  loyalty  to  country. 

However,  due  to  administration  policy, 
labor  in  1942  was  riding  the  crest  of  a  union- 
isation wave.  Organizers  looked  upon  super- 
visory classes  as  a  fertile  field.  What  was 
called  a  mine  officials  union  was  formed  at 
the  Union  Collieries  Co.  In  western  Pennsyl- 
vanla.  It  demanded  recognition  as  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  agency.  The  demand  waa  de- 
nied. Eventually  the  case  reached  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Your  spokes- 
man Intervened.  Argued.  Filed  brlcfn.  It 
was  of  no  avail.  In  aeptember  1042,  by  a  two 
to  one  decision  It  was  ruled  thst  such  s  union 
was  an  sppropnste  unit  for  collective  bar- 
gaining  purposes  under  the  Matlonal  Labor 
Helatlons  Act. 

The  majority  opinion  oalled  attention  to 
the  fact  that  It  was  dealing  with  an  iitds- 
IMndtnt  tmion.  It  smphnthtd  that  It  wss 
ttot  giving  lt«  approval  to  ons  union  com- 
posed  of  both  a  segment  of  management  and 
of  workers.  The  minority  member,  more 
reallslle.  eiprsssed  the  fssr  that  distinction 
was  theoretical  rather  than  r«al  sitioe  the 
same  bargaining  representatives  would  un- 
doubtedly speak  for  both. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely  had  the  Ink 
dried  on  the  signattires  of  the  misguided 
majority  in  the  Union  Collieries  decision 
When  the  organisers  of  this  so-called  Inde- 
pendent mine  officials  union  appeared  before 
the  high  officials  of  the  U.  U.  W,  A.,  hat  In 
band,  and  petitioned  for  admlselon.  With 
tongue  In  cheek,  Mr.  Lewis  listened,  Tou 
bsve  slready  guessed  the  answer.  He  acqui- 
esced. The  Independent  union  agreed  to 
dlssolvs  effective  as  of  March  31.  1943.  The 
17.  M.  W.  A.  agreed  that  on  midnight  of  that 
day  these  new  members  would  become  regu- 
lar members  of  Its  organization  and  there- 
after would  be  represented  by  It  in  all  nutt- 
ters.  In  a  communication  to  all  his  district 
and  local  officers,  Mr.  Lewis  bade  them  wel- 
come with  open  arms — these  800,000  new 
members:  $600,000  more  for  the  already 
overfiowlng  treasiiry  by  way  of  the  Initiation 
fee.  Something  like  $120,000  a  month  ad- 
ditional regular  Income  In  the  form  of  dues. 
But  more  than  all  that,  a  new  and  powerful 
club  to  use  on  the  heads  of  an  already  dis- 
traught management. 

No  wonder  Mr.  Lewis  and  his  associates 
would  not  agree  to  continue  a  contract  that 
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contained  a  clause  forbidding  this  whole 
program.  Nor  Is  It  hard  to  understand  the 
extreme  vigor  of  the  attack  on  your  nego- 
tiators to  try  to  force  them  to  agree  to  a 
contract  with  the  exemption  clause  elimi- 
nated. It  was  an  effort,  however,  that  did 
not  succeed. 

Then  in  May  194S  there  came  to  pass  a 
miracle.  The  National  Lat>or  Relations  Board 
reversed  the  Union  Collieries  case.  Former 
Congressman  Houston,  of  Kansas,  had  re- 
placed Leiserson  as  <i  Board  member.  There 
came  before  the  Board  a  new  case,  Maryland 
Dry  Dock  Co.,  involving  the  same  question. 
Now,  by  a  2-to-l  majority,  the  Board  ruled 
that  a  union  composed  of  supervisory  officials 
Is  not  an  appropriate  unit  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. That  is  the  law  today.  No  em- 
ployer need  engage  in  collective  l>argainiEg 
with,  or  recognize  in  any  way,  a  union  which 
contains  any  supervisory  officials. 

There  was  a  hearing  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  February  15,  1944. 
The  sole  Issue  In  the  case  on  appeal  was 
whether  It  would  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  an  employer  to  discharge  a  foreman  be- 
cause of  his  membership  in  and  activities  on 
behalf  of  a  labor  organization  composed  of 
supervisory  officials.  The  matter  was  argued 
in  a  day-long  hearing.  Briefs  are  to  be  filed. 
In  due  course  the  Board  will  determine 
whether  the  Labor  Relations  Act  affords  pro- 
tection In  such  a  case.  Whatever  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  may  be  on  that  specific 
point  there  is  no  indication  that  any  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  changing  or  re- 
laxing the  ruling  that  supervisory  officials 
are  not  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit. 

n.   WAGE   INCBXASX 

Congress  passed  a  wage  stabUlcatlon  act 
In  October  1942.  There  were  to  be  no  gen- 
eral wage  Increases  thereafter.  Inequalities 
could  be  corrected.  Substandard  wages  might 
be  brought  up  to  standard.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board  had  already  promulgated 
the  Little  Steel  formula,  which  allowed  up  to 
a  Ifi-percent  increase  In  straight  hourly  wages 
over  January  1,  1941,  to  compensate  for  In- 
creased living  cosU. 

Where  do  you  fit  Into  that  program  the 
Union  demand  for  a  $a  a  day  over-all  Increase, 
an  increase  of  38.57  psrcent?  It  Just  doesn't 
fit  In  at  all.  Your  representatives  pointed 
that  out  ever  and  over  again.  But  Mr.  Lewis 
Insisted  that  hs  <vould  have  that  increase  or 
there  would  be  no  contract.  We  declined 
to  Join  with  him  In  a  movement  to  break 
down  the  Oovernn»ent  stabUlaatlon  program. 
We  urged  tluit  the  case  be  taken  at  once  to 
the  War  Labor  Board.  If  he  could  convince 
the  Board  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  de- 
manded increase,  or  any  tnerease,  ws  would 
gladly  submit.  The  only  reply  he  gave  was  a 
vituperative  attack  upon  the  Board, 

eventually  the  case  rescbsd  the  Board.  Of 
course,  the  decision  was  that  there  can  be 
no  increase  In  ths  regular  hourly  rate  of  pay 
for  bituminous  miners.  Thers  could  be  no 
other  decision  until  the  Board  is  resdy  to  dis- 
card tbs  Uttls  Steel  formula.  Until  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  readf  to  break  his  hold- 
tbe-llne  order.  Until  Congress  Is  ready  to 
amend  the  wage  stabilization  statute. 

Some  of  our  own  operstors  thought  for 
a  time  that  a  mistake  wss  made  That  It 
wotild  have  been  better  to  have  yielded  to  Mr. 
Lewis  and  mode  a  contract  providing  the  m- 
crease  be  demanded.  That  view  can  be  held 
only  by  one  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  as 
stated  herein,  or  one  who  has  failed  to  think 
the  matter  through.  On  that  ground.  I  exon- 
erate the  few  operators  who  have  expressed 
such  an  opinion.  There  is  no  such  mantle  of 
excuse  available  to  cloak  the  erroneoiis  state- 
ments repeatedly  coming  from  Secretary 
Ickes.  He  persists  in  challenging  the  good 
faith  of  the  operators  by  alleging  that  we 
could  have  negotiated  a  contract  had  we  been 
so  inclined.  He  knows  the  facts  and  he  has 
had  plenty  of  opportimlty  to  think  them 


through.  He  knows  that  we  could  not  have 
made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Lewis  without  giv- 
ing him  a  straight  hourly  wage  increase.  He 
knows  that  to  have  done  so  would  have  been 
In  direct  violation  of  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  whose  Cabinet  he  sits,  of  the  ruling  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  which  is  a  duly  au- 
thorized agency  of  the  same  Government 
which  he  serves,  and  of  the  wage-stablllzaton 
policy  established  by  the  Congress  <a  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be  that  Secretary  Ickes  will  reply 
that  he  made  a  contract  with  Mr.  Lewis  that 
gave  him  the  money  he  wanted  and  that  was 
approved  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  There  are 
two  things  to  be  said  In  respect  to  that  con- 
tention. 

The  Ickes-Lewls  contract  assumes  an  extra 
hour  of  productive  work  and  pajrs  for  It  at 
time  pnd  one-half  the  recrular  contract  rate. 
Had  Mr.  Lewis  been  willing  to  agree  to  an 
actual.  Instead  of  an  assumed,  extra  hour  at 
the  face,  he  could  have  had  a  contract  long 
before  he  laid  one  down  for  Secretary  Ickes 
to  sign.  He  can  have  such  a  contract  today, 
and  any  day  hereafter. 

The  other  thing  to  be  said  about  the  Ickes- 
Lewis  contract  has  to  do  with  the  now  ex- 
ploded fantasy  that  by  legal  requirement 
travel  time  in  bltumlnous-coal  mines  must  be 
considered  as  work  time.  That  calls  for  a 
discussion  of  the  last  of  the  three  major  union 
demands  at  the  last  wage  conference. 

ni.  POBTAL  TO  POKTAL 

If  there  was  any  one  thing  upon  which 
the  U.  M.  W.  A.  and  every  bituminous  coal 
operator  in  the  country  were  in  complete 
and  undevlating  agreement  throughout  the 
years,  it  was  that  the  proper  basis  for  com- 
puting miners'  pay  was  for  hours  spent  at 
the  face  ot  usual  working  place.  Of  course. 
In  determining  the  proper  rate  for  those  pro- 
ductive hours  consideration  had  to  be  given 
always  to  the  fact  of  Uavel  time— the  recog- 
nised fact  that  all  underground  miners  of 
XMoeaslty  spent  varying  amounts  of  time  In 
getting  from  the  portal  to  the  working  place 
and  back  again  when  the  day's  work  was 
done. 

What  Is  a  propsr  rats  for  mining  coat  de- 
pends upon  a  fair  consideration  of  mnny 
faotors:  The  dUbcvUty  of  the  Wf>rk.  dirt  snd 
unpleasantness,  danger,  «!■»  many  other 
things,  not  the  least  lmp<irtant  of  which  Is 
that  feature  known  as  underground  travel 
tlflte.  That  Is  likewise  of  importance  In 
determining  the  hours  of  work. 

Why  did  the  union  and  the  operators  al- 
ways agree  thai  travel  time  should  net  be 
paid  for  as  such?  First  of  all  because  It  Is 
not  work  and  sveryons  knew  that  was  so. 
•ecauss  also  It  varies  toetweeo  every  mine 
and  within  the  same  mine.  TO  pay  for 
travel  time  as  such  would  run  contra  to  the 
union's  policy  of  eqtial  pay  for  ^ual  work. 
It  would  disrupt  wafs  ectiedulee  and  result 
in  constant  friction  between  workers.  It 
would  so  distort  costs  as  to  Inevitably  fores 
ths  closing  of  older  mines  with  longer  trsvsl 
time. 

In  1038  Congress  passed  the  Fair  Leber 
Standards  Act,  popularly  known  as  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Aet.  Xi«  purpose  was  smaple.  To 
provide  a  floor  under  wages.  SO  cents  an  hour, 
to  be  generaUy  InctMsed  to  40  on  an  m- 
dustry-wlde  basis.  To  provide  a  celling  ever 
hours.  Forty-four  the  first  year.  Forty-two 
the  second.  Thereafter  40.  For  all  work 
above  the  specified  work  week  there  should 
be  paid  time  and  one-half  the  regular  rate. 

Mr.  Lewis  appeared  aa  a  witness  before  the 
Joint  Senate-Houae  Committee.  He  testified 
that  long  since  the  U.  M.  W.  A.,  by  collective 
bargaining,  bad  secured  a  minimum  wage  far 
In  excess  of  that  specified  in  the  prc^^osed 
act,  and  a  work  week  of  35  hours  mstead  of 
the  longer  maximum  therein  specified.  His 
only  concern  was  that  nothing  should  be  put 
In  the  act  that  woiild  Interfere  with  his  right 
to  get  additional  benefits  both  as  to  wages 
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and  hours  whenerer  he  was  able  to  do  so  by 
collective  bargaining.   The  act  was  so  written. 

Not  a  word  was  said  before  the  committee. 
In  the  debates  in  Hotise  and  Senate,  or  In  the 
•ct  lt««lf.  that  lends  the  slightest  substance 
to  the  contention  that  Congress  Intended  to 
lay  down  any  nile  as  to  what  should  be 
counted  as  work  time.  I  can  mpke  the  whole 
point  in  one  sentence.  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  asic 
that  Congress  so  define  work  as  to  include 
travel  tune,  and  Congress  did  not  attempt  to 
do  so. 

The  act  went  Into  effect  October  24.  1938. 
In  March  1939  the  Appalachian  Joint  Wage 
Conference  assembled  and  wrote  a  new  con- 
tract. Not  a  word  from  Mr.  Lewis  or  anyone 
else  that  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  afTected 
the  situation  At  all.  Travel  time  was  treated 
•s  it  always  had  been. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1940  an  Inspector  for 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in  making  a 
routine  investigation  of  a  coal  mine  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  queried  whether  travel 
time  should  not  be  counted  as  work  time  In 
determining  when  the  40-hour  limit  was 
reached,  after  which  overtime  must  be  paid. 
Immediately  there  was  a  great  hubbub.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  the  operators  or  the 
U.  M.  W.  A.  was  more  surprised  and  more 
alarmed  over  the  suggestion  and  the  dis- 
rupting influence  that  such  a  ruling  would 
bave. 

The  nutter  waa  taken  up  at  once.  Mr. 
Lewis  himself  made  an  appointment  with 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  so  that 
the  facts  could  be  laid  before  him  and  be 
could  be  prevented  from  making  so  serious  a 
mistake.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, a  written  statement  was  prepared 
Jointly  by  operator  and  union  representatives 
on  July  9,  1940.  This  was  the  famous  Houck 
letter,  a  letter  not  equaled  in  fame  until  the 
apparently  spuriotis  Hopkins  letter  was  made 
public.  No  one  has  yet  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Houck  letter.  Mr.  Houck 
taimself  sat  in  Federal  court  at  Roanoke  last 
November  and  raised  no  question  when  the 
letter  was  read  and  connnented  on  at  great 
length. 

The  Administrator  ruled,  in  the  light  of 
tbe  facts  preacnted,  that  in  bituminous  coal 
mlnea  the  face  to  face  method  of  computing 
pay  la  In  full  accordance  with  tb*  act. 

In  March  1941  another  wag*  oonferenc* 
MMmbled.  Again  tbcra  was  no  contention 
that  travel  tim«  la  work  time.  Seven  hours 
•t  the  fac«,  or  uaual  working  place,  was  de- 
cUur«d  to  constitute  tbe  day's  work:  86  hours 
At  tttt  faca.  or  usual  working  place,  the 
work««»k. 

MMUiwbila,  in  the  ore-mining  Industry  the 
Administrator  and  a  lower  court  bad  reached 
m  different  conclusion.  There  were  reasons 
given  for  t^e  distinction.  Whether  the  ore 
mining  ruling  ia  arroneous  or  not.  we  will 
not  argue.  We  do  say  with  firm  conviction 
that  It  in  no  way  affects  the  decision  in  tbe 
bituminous  coal  Industry. 

We  come  to  March  1M3.  The  U  M.  W.  A. 
demanded  portal-to-portal  pay  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  legal  requirement."  However, 
tt  w^_aUted  that  travel  pay  would  be  in- 
eludMln  tbe  general  wage  increase.  At  no 
time  during  tbe  long  extended  conferences 
ia  New  York  waa  there  ever  the  slightest 
■uggestion  that  the  face-to-face  method 
abould  be  abandoned. 

When  tbe  negotiations  resumed  in  Wash- 
ington the  War  Labor  Board  had  explicitly 
ruled  that  no  wage  Increase  could  be  al- 
lowed. Tbe  Board  aaid  that  it  waa  not  its 
tunction  to  pass  on  the  question  of  the 
•ppllcsbility  of  tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  travel  tim?.  If  tbe  parties  considered 
there  was  a  possible  liability  nmning  beck 
to  1938  and  would  submit  an  agreement  the 
Board  could  approve,  it  said.  If  it  were  def- 
initely related  to  settlement  of  a  possible 
kgal  liability  and  were  not  a  wage  Increase 
tn  dlsgula*. 
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Mr.  Lewis  Immediately 
guag?  and  wanted  a  ccatratt 
$2-a-day    increase    based 
Average   travel   time,   he 
hour  and  a  half.    Since  7 
retained  at  the  face,  the 
be  paid  for  at  time  and 
mean    on    the    basic    rate 
$2.25  per  day  for  all 
taking  away   the  25  cents 
it   to  the   outside   men, 
get  a  $2-a-day  increase. 
Itised  to  make  such  an  a 
clearly  a  thinly  disguised 

You  will  notice  that  Mr 
talking  about  portal  to 
computing  pay.     He  was 
he  made  the  first  Illinois 
provided  for  $1.25  per  day 
alleged  portal -to-portal 
rejected  the  contract. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Lewis 
ate.    He  was  under  the  mos 
for  his  series  of  strikes  that 
with  the  war  effort.    The 
was  standing  by  its  guns 
the  unusual  experience  of 
bully  and  brow-beat  the 
mirsion. 

The  U.  M.  W.  A.  chief 
ready  ally  who  was  in 
render  him  yeoman  service 
failed  to  come  through  wit  i 
Lewis  wanted  and  subsequci  it 
that  Secretary  Ickes  could  st 

So,  the  second  Illinois 
m  It  ted  to  the  Board.     Por 
the  history  of  coal  minln  ; 
States  the  work   day  was 
portal  and  end  at  the 
that  travel  time  is  work 
assumed   that   travel   time 
nols  45  minutes.    With  9 
to  portal  this  would  leave  a 
time  that  could  be  paid  for 
half.     Forty  dollars-  per 
paid  in  settlement  of  an 
bility. 

The  Board  rejected  the 
It  called  for  a  greater 
sumed  extra  work  justified 
arrived  at  by  counting 
time  to  reach  the  40-hour 

Then  followed  the  fourth 
were  Mlwd  by  Government 
agreement  was  submitted 
ostensibly  reducing  the 
minutes  the  assumed  extra 
was  required  was  found 
payment  he  had  been 
approved  the  contract  for 
ernment  operation. 

Immediately  tbe  effort 
tbe  contract  on  the 
refused   to  submit.     We 
assume  that  an  extra  hour 
Tided  and  offered  Instead  t 
at  the  face.    We  denied  any 
tbat  travel  time  is  work 
basis  upon  which  the 
Specifically  we  reftised  to 
dustry  should  pay  $20,000 
of  an  assumed  liability  whlc^ 
be  disproved. 

While  all  this  was  going 
Coal  Producers'  Association 
to  have  a  competent  court 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Ac  ; 
travel  time  in  bituminous 
work  time.    The  suit  was 
court  in  Virginia.    One 
that  Jurisdiction  was  to 
service  of  stunmons 
at  his  Alexandria  home. 

The  court  proceeding  we^it 
the  neceaaary  stages.    A 
witneases  tO(A  the  stand 
tomeys.  drawn  in  from  Wi 
bema,  tised  every  art  at  tbe^ 
cas3  waa  orally  argued 
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Then  came  January  25.  Judge  Barksdale 
banded  down  a  decision.  In  clearness  of 
statement  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  you  wlU 
search  the  books  in  vain  to  find  a  decision 
that  excels  it.  Tbe  court  sustained  every 
contention  of  the  operators.  Travel  time  in 
bituminous  coal  mines  Is  not  work  time. 
The  workday  and  the  workweek  are  to  be 
determined  Just  as  If  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  had  never  Ijeen  passed. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  way 
is  now  opened  for  an  agreement  by  collective 
bargaining.  There  is  no  longer  any  subter- 
fuge by  which  a  wage  increase  can  be  dia- 
gulaed.  There  is  no  longer  any  basis  for 
aaaumptlons  as  to  travel  time,  elthA  as  to 
the  amount  thereof  or  its  Importance  In  fix- 
ing wage  scales.   , 

As  long  as  tbe  stabilization  program  re- 
mains unchanged  there  can  be  no  extra  wages 
paid  to  miner»-«xcept  for  additional  work. 
You  may  say.  "Aye!  There's  the  rub."  Will 
the  stabilization  program  remain  unchanged? 
I  do  not  know.  It  may  well  be  that  until  that 
question  is  settled,  nothing  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  reaching  an  agreement.  Time 
alone  can  furnish  the  answer. 


A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Nisei  Speaks 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD   . 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29,  1944 

Mr,  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  temperate  and  best-balanced  state- 
ments I  have  seen  regarding  the  problems 
of  the  American  citizen  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry was  written  by  one  of  them,  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Whitman  Col- 
lege writing  in  the  Key  Reporter.  It 
illustrates  afresh  that  no  race  or  nation- 
ality has  a  monopoly  of  any  virtue  or 
vice.  There  are  good  men  and  bad  men 
in  every  country,  faithful  and  treacher- 
ous, noble  and  craven. 

Some  of  us  who  have  worked  longest 
and  hardest  and  at  times  almost  single- 
handedly  against  Japan's  military  clique 
and  its  dreams  of  world  conquest  have 
known  many  Japanese  who  are  as  loyal 
and  devoted  citizens  of  this  Republic  as 
are  the  descendants  of  Immigrants  from 
England  or  the  Scandinavian  countries 
or  Prance  or  Russia  or  Germany.  Some 
of  them  I  think  appreciate  America  even 
more  deeply  than  some  of  us,  because 
they  are  acutely  aware  of  how  diflferent 
it  would  be  in  Japan.  For  us  to  deny 
each  American  citizen  regardless  of  his 
origin  the  Tight  to  be  judged  on  the  basis 
of  his  own  individual  merits  and  char- 
acter, good  or  bad,  is  for  us  to  deny  the 
foundation  principles  of  this  Republic  in 
seeking  to  preserve  it. 

What  America  means  to  this  young 
American  citizen  and  his  wife  makes  me 
realize  afresh  how  much  it  means  to  me: 

A  PHI   BCTA   KAPPA   NISEI   SPEAKS 

(By  Robert  M.  Hosokawa) 

Minidoka  is  a  community  born  of  war.  a 
city  of  drab  tarpaper  barracks  with  a  popu- 
lation of  8.867.  It  borders  an  old  Irrigation 
canal  on  a  rocky  portion  of  sage-covered  Idaho 
desert. 

It  Is  not  a  prosperous  community,  but  has 
schools,   a  hospital,  some  stores,   a  weekly 


paper,  churches,  and  a  cemetery.  Minidoka's 
inhabitants  are  of  all  temperaments  and 
trades.  They  are  civic  minded,  aloof,  selfish, 
dishonest,  generous,  and  progressive.  There 
are  office  clerks,  doctors,  coal  sbovelers,  police- 
men, loafers,  preachers,  students,  and  house- 
wives. 

As  lu  all  America,  the  windows  of  Minidoka 
bold  service  stars.  Some  have  two  and  three, 
even  four,  each  representing  an  American 
soldier 

For  all  of  this  apparent  normalcy,  Mini- 
doka is  a  lonely  place,  spiritually  bleak,  de- 
void of  hope  and  warmth.  It  is  surrounded 
by  barbed  wire,  and  watch  towers  punctuate 
the  horizon.  The  only  gate  is  guarded  by 
military  police.  No  one  enters  or  leaves  with- 
out credentials. 

Yet  this  is  an  American  community.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  its  Inhabitants  are  citi- 
zens. The  remainder  are  aliens  who  have 
lived  long  In  the  United  States  but  are  in- 
eligible for  naturalization  because  of  con- 
gressional legislation. 

Minidoka  is  mono-racial  and  its  inhabitants 
who  look  through  the  fencing  are  of  Japanese 
descent.  They  were  moved  to  Minidoka  and 
to  10  inland  centers  in  the  summer  of  1942 
when  mass  evacuation  from  the  Pacific  coast 
was  deemed  a  military  necessity. 

There  is  nothing  lavish  at  Minidoka.  Many 
Inadequacies  exist.  However,  most  of  Its 
residents  do  not  complain.  They  realize  their 
discomforts  are  not  serious.  My  wife  and  I 
often  discussed  how  trifling  our  troubles  were 
In  comparison  with  those  being  endured  by 
thousands  of  America's  fighting  men. 

Subnormal  conditions  make  horhe  life  and 
training  of  the  young  a  difficult  Job.  There 
is  no  privacy,  for  each  family  has  only  one 
room.  There  are  central  mess  halls  where 
residents  stand  in  line  thrice  dally. 

Recreational  facilities  are  few,  but  the 
Nisei  and  the  Caucasian  staff  members  have 
made  attempts  at  constructive  activities.  The 
depressing  limitations  of  concentration  are 
killing  initiative  and  responsibility. 

Younger  cbUdren  cannot  recall  their  for- 
mer homes.  And  to  them  tbe  crowded  exist- 
ence as^Oovemment  wards  Is  normal.  They 
eat  in  mess  halls,  often  apart  from  their 
parents,  and  training  In  such  little  things  as 
table  manners  Is  lacking.  Their  social  con- 
tacts are  wholly  with  other  evacuees.  It  will 
take  much  readjustment  when  tbey  are  free 
to  return  to  normal  living. 

Schools  in  the  center  ere  handicapped  by 
lack  of  equipment.  Textbooks  are  few  and 
Individual  research  is  difficult.  2kx)logy  stu- 
dents finish  courses  without  having  dissected 
the  earthworm  or  tbe  frog.  Incentive  for 
study  is  often  dulled  In  even  tbe  brightest 
students. 

Classes  are  held  In  made-over  barrack 
rooms  with  children  sitting  on  benches.  The 
physical  handicaps  are  not  as  important  as 
the  effect  they  have  on  these  young  students. 
Most  of  them  know  only  that  they  are  being 
confined,  "because  we  had  the  wrong  ances- 
tors," as  one  evacuee  put  it.  They  are  con- 
scious of  the  stigma  and  do  not  know  what 
they  can  do  about  It.  They  wonder  if  Amer- 
ica wants  them  when  they  read  repxjrts  of 
"mass  deportation,"  or  at  least  permanent 
exclusion  from  the  coast. 

Some  students  are  finding  their  way  to 
schools  In  the  Middle  West  and  East,  through 
efforts  of  the  National  Student  Relocation 
Council  and  its  supporting  groups. 

There  are  more  than  5.000  Nisei  now  train- 
ing In  United  States  Army  camps.  Some  are 
already  fighting  In  Italy  and  in  the  Pacific. 
Those  not  yet  in  tbe  service  are  hoping  for 
early  reinstatement  to  Selective  Service  so 
that  they  may  execute  tbelr  responsibilities 
as  Americans. 

In  cooperation  with  military  intelligence 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  has  set  up  machin- 
ery permitting  those  residents  who  can  pass 
stringent  Investigation,  to  leave  tbe  project. 


To  date  about  2,300  have  secured  their  Indefi- 
nite leaves  and  have  passed  through  the  gate 
for  cities,  towns,  farms,  and  schools  outside 
tbe  Western  Defense  Command.  Tbe  W.  R. 
A.  was  created  by  tbe  Government  to  carry 
out  this  resettlement  and  Is  doing  a  com- 
mendable Job  under  trying  conditions. 

Most  of  those  who  leave  the  center  are 
Nisei — American  bom.  American  schooled. 
Pew  return  to  Minidoka.  The  W.  R.  A.,  with 
offices  in  a  dozen  midwestem  and  eastern 
cities.  Is  finding  community  acceptance  the 
least  of  its  worries.  It  is  avoiding  concen- 
tration in  any  area.  Stories  of  successful 
relocation  and  assimilation  are  many,  but  tbe 
present  egress  is  still  a  trickle. 

Nisei  are  being  employed  in  war  factories 
and  farms,  in  homes  and  offices.  They  are 
contributing  to  the  victory  effort  In  practi- 
cally every  State.  They  have  relocated  most 
heavUy  in  the  Middle  West  and  least  of  all 
in  tbe  South. 

Greatest  blessing  to  loyal  Americans  of 
Japanese  descent  was  the  segregation  recent- 
ly completed  In  which  15,000  found  disloyal 
or  unworthy  of  Americanism  were  weeded  out 
and  transferred  to  the  Tule  Lake  project  in 
California. 

The  other  85.000  stand  a  better  chance  of 
having  their  faith  in  America  recognized. 
They  did  not  lose  faith  even  though  they 
had  been  sent  from  their  homes  and  placed 
In  camps.  They  want  to  be  wholly  American, 
to  have  a  part  In  the  American  dream. 

My  wife  and  I  were  released  from  Minidoka 
last  March  when  a  news  Job  was  located  in 
the  Middle  West.  We  passed  Federal  scrutiny 
and  made  the  transition  without  difficulty. 
We  have  been  happy  and  thankful  for  our 
freedom  and  we  treasure  it  deeply. 

Now  that  we  have  been  here  a  year,  we  are 
hoping  to  move  fsirther  north  or  east,  to 
greener  and  more  permanent  pastures,  per- 
haps to  New  England,  where  we  can  try  our 
roots  in  the  soil  which  nurtured  the  first 
Americans.  We  believe  In  America  and  want 
It  to  believe  fully  In  us. 


What  He,  Also,  Said 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  March  29.  1944: 

WHAT    HZ,     ALSO,     SAID 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

This  being  a  campaign  year,  politicians 
who  have  gone  on  the  record  in  times  past 
with  large  round  promises  are  following  out 
an  old  custom  In  trying  to  help  the  public 
concentrate  on  the  new  promises  and  Just 
forget  what  has  gone  on  before. 

For  Instance,  there  Is  the  case  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle  who  keeps  on  trying  to  deny  tbat 
In  1941  he  said  he  was  only  using  "campaign 
oratory"  In  his  1940  declaration  that  many 
Americans  suspected  Mr.  Rooeevelt  was.  "de- 
liberately Inciting  us  to  war." 

But  Wlllkle  did  say  that,  and  the  official, 
public  record  of  bis  testimony  shows  that 
be  did. 

Another  candidate  for  tbe  Presidency  in 
1940  whose  campaign  words  have  been  clouded 
In  controversy  was  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Most  people  remember  vaguely  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,    in    a    radio    speecb,    promised 


mothers  and  fathers  of  America  something 
or  other  about  keeping  their  sons  out  of 
foreign  war. 

But  the  ear  is  an  uncertain  recorder  d 
radio  or  any  other  kind  of  promises. 

And  so  It  is  possible  now  to  start  a  pretty 
hot  argximent  In  the  average  American  house- 
hold as  to  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  promised,  or 
didn't. 

Well,  here  are  the  facts  of  record,  Mr. 
Wlllkle.  with  his  cracks  and  charges  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  a  war  monger,  got  the  Presi- 
dent's goat.  Campaign  oratory  or  not,  bis 
stuff  was  tough  for  any  man  to  take,  as 
when  he  said  : 

"The  President's  attacks  on  foreign  powers 
have  l>een  useless  and  dangerous.  •  •  • 
He  has  courted  a  war  for  which  the  country 
is  helplessly  unprepared.  •  •  •  He  has 
secretly  meddled  In  tbe  affairs  of  Europe 
and  he  has  even  unscrupulously  encouraged 
other  countries  to  hope  for  more  help  than 
we  are  able  to  give.     •     •     • 

"But  while  he  has  tbtis  been  quick  to  tell 
other  nations  what  they  ought  to  do.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  been  slow  to  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  his  confidence.  He  has  hesi- 
tated to  report  facts,  to  explain  situations, 
or  to  define  realistic  objectives." 

That  kind  of  talk  could  get  a  rise  out  at 
a  far  Ipss  quick-tempered  and  imperious  man 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Winkle's  needling  of  the  President  on  for- 
eign policy.  Army,  Navy,  and  such  items 
finally  brought  Mr.  Roseveolt  onto  the  plat- 
form at  Boston.  October  30.  1940,  for  a  full- 
sized  declamation  on  the  subject. 

You  can  find  the  whole  speech  beginning 
on  page  514  of  volume  8  of  the  Public  Pap3rs 
and  Addresses  of  Pranklln  D.  Rosevelt.  pub- 
lished in  1940  by  the  Macmlllan  Co..  of  New 
York  City. 

Herewith  the  controlling  paragraphs. 
First  as  to  the  Navy: 

"The  construction  of  this  K&vy  has  been 
a  monumental  Job.  In  spite  of  what  some 
campaign  orators  may  tell  you.  you  cannot 
buy  a  battleship  from  a  mail-order  catalog. 

"We  have  not  only  added  ships  and  men 
to  the-  Navy,  we  bave  enormously  Increased 
tbe  effectiveness  of  naval  bases  In  those  cut- 
lying  terrltortes  of  ours  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

"For  our  objective  is  to  keep  any  potential 
attacker  as  far  from  oiu'  continental  shores  as 
we  possibly  can." 

Then  be  reminded  ererybody  of  tbe  de- 
stroyer-for-bases  deal  In  which  we  gave  Brit- 
ain 60  destroyers  in  return  for  leases  of  air 
bases  along  our  eastern  coast,  and  repeated 
his  declaration  that  all  this  was  to  keep  any 
potential  attacker  as  far  from  our  continen- 
tal shore  as  possible. 

Turning  to  the  Army,  be  reviewed  Its  de- 
velopment, denounced  the  Republicans  (or 
their  criticisms  of  Army  equipment,  housing, 
and  so  forth,  and  then  he  got  off  bis  famous 
piomlse  (p.  517  of  vol.  8  of  his  speeches 
and  papers) : 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you,  mothers 
and  fathers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance. 

"I  bave  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again  and  again  and  again: 

"Your  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  Into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  its  very  existence,  it 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores. 

"The  purpose  of  our  defense  is  defense.** 

There,  in  full,  is  the  promise  as  given  at 
Boston,  October  3.  1940.  The  President  did 
not  revise  or  extend  his  remarks  later  to 
qualify  that  promise.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing about  "in  case  we  are  attacked  well 
fight."  He  Just  made  the  flat,  bald  promise. 
No  American  boys  to  foreign  war. 

But  soon  after  his  reelection  for  the  third 
term  he  sent  the  lend-lease  bill  to  Congress. 

American  warshljjs  began  to  convoy  lend- 
lease  goods  to  Britain,  and  the  President  is- 
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cued  hU  hlstOTlc  order  to  the  Nary  to  "shoot 
on  sight"  auj  Axis  submarines  that  might 
croas  the  convoys'  trails.  Then  he  divided 
our  naval  power  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  Just  when  the  Nation  was 
struggling  to  build  military  power  equal  to 
the  Administration's  commitments. 

You  know  how  it  all  came  out.  Our  di- 
vided fleet  was  smashed  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
December  7.  IMl.  Our  unprepared  Army 
was  defeated  In  the  Philippines.  And  now 
we  are  at  war  all  over  the  world,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  war  you  call  It. 

That  is  the  record. 


Nathaniel  Bacon  and  Uie  Caase  of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnciKU 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  1944 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "vlc- 
t/uc  causa  dels  placvit" — "a  victorious 
cause  is  pleasing  to  the  gods."  Nearly 
100  years  before  the  men  of  Concord  fired 
the  shot  for  freedom  heard  round  the 
world,  the  torch  had  been  lifted  by  a  lit- 
tle-known but  highly  connected  Virginia 
colonist  named  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a 
cousin  of  the  Lord  Bacon  whom  the  An- 
glo-Saxon people  could  Justly  place  in 
the  hall  of  f£une  of  immortal  minds 
along  «rith  Socrates  and  Plato. 

In  1916  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia erected  a  beautiful  marble  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Bacon 
which,  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  VirRinia,  was  placed  immediately  be- 
hind the  speaker's  chair  in  the  hall  of 
the  house  of  delegates.  The  inscription 
on  that  tablet  reads: 

To  the  memory  of  Nathaniel  Bacon;  bom 
In  England  January  2,  1647;  came  to  Vir- 
glnta  1674:  a  great  patriot  leader  of  the  Vir- 
ginia people  who  died  while  defending  their 
rights.  October  26.  1676.  Vlctrlz  causa  dels 
placvit  sed  vlcta  catoni. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  that  tablet 
wa«s  erected  to  the  first  great  hero  of  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  America  in  the  midst 
of  a  World  War  which  we  entered  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
not  only  our  democracy  but  likewise  for 
the  broader  purpose  of  making  it  possible 
for  all  nations  throughout  the  world  who 
desired  a  democratic  form  of  government 
to  have  it.  On  November  11, 1918.  we  en- 
gaged in  a  national  celebration  of  what 
we  then  regarded  as  a  victorious  cause 
pleasing  to  the  gods.  We  won  the  war, 
but  we  did  not  win  the  peace.  We  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  earnest  pleas  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  when  he  told  us  that  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  world-wide  struggle  of 
the  masses  for  a  larger  measure  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  that  what  hapipened  to 
the  struggling  masses  of  the  people  of 
other  nations  would  vitally  affect  us.  We 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  we  could 
live  imto  ourselves  and  die  alone.  We 
IgDored  the  warning  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
that  unless  we  cooperated  with  the  other 


democracies  of  the  world  In  the  cause  of 
personal  freedom,  the  ttae  would  come 
when  we  would  be  force<  to  fight  again 
to  preserve  our  own  freec  om.  When  the 
democracies  of  Great  Brii  ain  and  France 
attempted  at  Munich  to  a  jpease  the  Ger- 
man dictator,  who  was  tl  e  sworn  enemy 
of  personal  freedom,  man  r  realized  It  was 
the  commencement  of  th  e  fulfillment  of 
Wilson's  predictions.  Ev(  n  after  Hitler's 
juggernaut  had  rolled  o' er  Poland  and 
then  over  the  lowlands  of  western  Eurojse 
there  were  those  in  this  country  who  re- 
fused to  admit  that  what  was  happening 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  Fould  affect  us. 
On  December  7,  1941,  a  Pearl  Harbor 
that  illusion  was  shattered. 

On  far-fiung  battlefror  ts  the  flower  of 
American  youth  is  again  }attling  for  the 
cause  of  personal  freedi  m.  While  we 
have  no  doubts  concerning  the  ultimate 
victory  of  our  cause,  a  ictory  will  not 
be  won  that  is  pleasing  to  the  gods  unless 
through  international  coc  peration  in  the 
post-war  era  we  win  the  peace.  In  the 
firm  belief  that  this  timi!  we  will  win  a 
victory  at  the  peace  tabl  .  as  well  as  on 
the  battlefield,  I  have  as  ced  the  distin- 
guished scholar  and  ctu  mpion  of  per- 
sonal freedom.  Dr.  ArchlMid  MacLeish, 
the  Librarian  of  Congress ,  to  prepare  for 
me  the  little-known  story  jf  the  first  fight 
in  America  for  that  cai  se.  taken  from 
material  that  came  to    Jie  Library  of 


Congress  as  a  part  of 

Thomas  Jefferson.    The 

MacLeish's  story  of  Nath4niel  Bacon  and 

the  Cause  of  Freedom: 
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"About  the  year  1675,"  sc 
chronicle  of  Virginia,  " 
gies  In  that  country,  which 
Ing  disasters  were  look'd 
presages. 

"The  one   was  a  large 
nlng  for  a  week,  or  more 
thlrty-flve  degrees  high, 
taile  westwards.   untlU   it 
the  horlson,  and  setting 
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planters  under  the  more 
henslons,  because  the  like 
said)  In  the  year  1640  when 
mitted  the  last  massacre,  bu 
that  present  year  1675. 

"The  third  strange 
of  fflyes  about  an  inch  lon( 
top  of  a  man's  little  finger 
spigot  holes  In  the  earth, 
sprouted  leaves  from  the 
without  other  harm,  and  In 

Thus,  prefaced  by  omens 
the  manuscript  narrative  o 
ews.  planter  of  Stafford  in 
"The  Beginning,  Progress, 
Bacon's  Rebellion."  written 
41:^   events   It   describes,   at 
Robert    Harley    (subsequenily 
Oxford),  then  British 
the  Northern  Department 
by  Rufus  King  from  the 
bookseller  in  1801  and  cam^ 
of  Congress  as  part  of  the 
Jefferson  In  1815. 

But  there  were  omens  ot^er 
and  flights  of  birds,  and 
servahle  in  the  Colony;  thete 
tion.  signs  of  political 
Thomas  Jefferson  WertenbaMer 
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bearer  of  the  Revolution  has  given  them  hi»> 
torical  emphasis: 

"As  it  was  the  Sugar  Act  which  brought 
distress  to  the  merchant  class  in  the  colonies 
In  1764,  so  it  was  the  Navigation  Acts  which 
undermined  the  prosperity  of  Virginia  in  the 
years  from  1660  to  1676  and  reduced  the 
planters  to  poverty.  As  It  was,  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  threatened  representative  government 
In  America  by  wresting  from  the  assemblies 
the  control  of  taxation,  so  it  was  Berkeley's 
system  of  corrupting  the  burgesses  and  then 
continuing  them  on  indefinitely  without  an 
election  which  turned  representative  govern- 
ment into  a  farce  in  Virginia.  As  the  patriots 
of  1775  rose  first  to  defend  their  liberty,  seek- 
ing Independence  only  when  they  found  that 
they  could  not  have  one  without  the  other, 
so  the  patriots  of  1676  had  no  thought  of 
breaking  away  from  the  mother  country  until 
they  learned  that  English  frigates  and  Eng- 
lish redcoats  were  on  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic  to  suppress  them." 

And  Professor  Robert  M.  McElroy,  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  on  November  9, 
1911.  summarized  the  causes  of  Increaislng 
unrest  imder  three  heads: 

"(1)  A  House  of  Burgesses  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  whose  Members  no  longer  repre- 
sented their  constituencies;  (2)  The  over- 
throw of  their  ancient  freemen's  suffrage  by 
the  enforcement  of  a  property  qualification; 
(3)  the  enforcement  of  navigation  laws  which 
were  regarded  as  ruinous  to  the  chief  Indus- 
try of  Virginia.  Added  to  these  was  the  re- 
striction of  the  people's  share  In  purely  local 
government." 

At  Jamestown  a  most  royalist  of  royal  Gov- 
ernors, old  Sir  WUllam  Berkeley,  a  man  "more 
than  a  little  addicted"  both  to  passion  and 
avarice,  presided  over  a  council  which  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  state  on  the  principle 
that  "the  wise  &  the  rich  were  prone  to  ffac- 
tlon  &  sedition  but  the  fools  &  poor  were 
easy  to  be  governed."  Therefore  they  had 
excused  themselves  from  taxes,  claimed  the 
fairest  lands,  and  administered  the  Colony 
In  agreement  with  their  own  fortimes,  with 
the  result  that  the  more  honest  and  timorous 
planters  "never  had  inclinac'ons  to  tamper 
In  the  precarious  intrigues  of  Govern't." 

It  began,  so  Mathews  tells  us,  with  murder: 

"My  dwelling  was  In  Northiunberland,  the 
lowest  county  on  Potomack  river,  Stafford 
being  the  uppermost,  where  having  also  a 
plantation,  servants,  cattle  &c.  my  overseer 
there  had  agreed  with  one  Rob't  en  to  come 
thither,  and  be  my  herdsman,  who  then  lived 
ten  miles  above  It;  but  on  a  sabbath  day 
morning  In  the  summer  anno  1675  people  In 
their  way  to  chiorch,  saw  this  Hen  lying  thwart 
his  threshold,  and  an  Indian  without  the 
door,  both  chopt  on  their  heads,  arms  tc 
other  parts,  as  If  done  with  Indian  hatchetts, 
th'  Indian  was  dead,  but  Hen  when  ask'd 
who  did  that?  answered  Doegs,  Doegs  (an 
Algonkln  tribe)  and  soon  died,  then  a  boy 
came  out  from  under  a  bed,  where  he  had  hid 
himself,  and  told  them,  Indians  had  come  at 
break  of  day  &  done  those  murders." 

The  period  of  peace  had  been  broken.  The 
county  militia  under  Col.  George  Mason,  of 
the  regiment  of  foot,  and  Capt.  George  Brent, 
of  the  troop  of  horse,  was  mustered  and  gave 
chase  "20  miles  up  and  4  miles  over"  the 
river  into  Maryland,  where  they  killed  a  few 
Susquehannas,  who,  as  it  happened,  were  a 
friendly  tribe.  The  Susquehannas,  "newly 
driven  from  their  habitations,  at  the  head  of 
Cheseplack  Bay,"  by  the  Iroquois,  came  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Potomac,  and  sought  the 
protection  of  the  Piscataway  Indians  who 
had  an  old  fort  near  the  Maryland  frontier. 
Thereafter  outrages  by  the  Indians  were 
committed  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  out- 
rages which  led  in  the  autumn  of  1675  to  a 
joint  expedition  from  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  to  the  siege  of  the  fort.  "And  allthough." 
so  runs  the  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  so-called  Burwell  manvtscript,  "it  is  salde 
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that  the  Indians  doth  the  least  mlnde  their 
bellies  (as  being  content  with  a  little)  of  any 
people  in  the  world,  yet  now  their  bellies  be- 
gan to  mlnde  them,  and  their  stomachs  too, 
which  began  to  be  more  inclinable  to  peace 
than  war^  which  was  the  cause  (no  more 
horseflesh  t>elng  to  be  had)  that  they  sent 
out  six  of  their  Woerowances  (chief  men)  to 
commence  a  treaty."  Despite  the  fact  that  It 
was  "dlametricall  to  the  law  of  arms,"  the 
Indian  commissioners  were  Instantly  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  colonial  commandeis. 
Following  this  revolting  meseacre,  the  In- 
dians, having  "destroyed  all  things  in  the 
fort,  that  might  be  servirable  to  the  Eng- 
lish •  •  •  bodly,  undiscovered  slip 
through  the  league  •  •  •  in  the  pasUng 
of  which  tbey  knock'd  ten  men  on  the  heed, 
who  lay  carelessly  asleep  In  the  way."  They 
had  now  "stowed  up  so  much  of  malllze.  en- 
termixt  with  a  resollution  of  revenge,  for 
the  affrunt  that  the  English  had  put  upon 
them,  in  killing  their  messlngers  of  peace, 
that  they  resolved  to  commence  a  most  bar- 
barous and  most  blcody  war." 

"Forsaking  Maryland,"  the  Indians  "kill- 
ing whom  they  found"  along  the  way,  came 
to  the  head  of  the  river  James,  devising  "a 
hundred  ways  to  torter  and  toment  tboce 
poore  soules  with,  whose  reched  fate  it  was 
to  fall  into  their  unmerciful  hands.  For 
some  before  they  would  deprive  them  of 
their  lives  they  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  deprive  them  first  of  their  skins,  and 
If  their  life  had  not,  through  the  anguish 
of  their  paine,  forsaken  their  tormented 
bodies,  they  with  their  clubs  knock  out  their 
teeth  •  •  •  tear  off  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  their  toes,  which  put  the  poor 
sufferer  to  a  woful  condition." 

Mathews  records  that  "frequent  com- 
plaints of  bloudsheds  were  sent  to  Sr.  Wm. 
Berkeley  •  •  •  from  the  heads  of  the 
rivers,  which  were  as  often  answered  with 
promises  of  assistance."  The  people,  however, 
"grew  Impatient  at  the  many  slaughters  of 
their  neighbours  and  rose  for  their  own  de- 
fence, who  chusing"  one  of  their  own  number 
"for  their  leader,  sent  oftentimes  to  the  Gov- 
em'r,  humbly  beseeching  a  comission  to  go 
against  those  Indians  at  their  own  charge 
which  his  hon'r  as  often  promisd  but  did  not 
send:  the  misteryes  of  these  delays,  were 
wondred  at  and  which  I  ne'er  heerd  coud 
penetrate  Into."  Some  there  were  who  laid 
"these  protractions"  to  his  greed,  murmuring 
that  "rebells  forfelttires  would  be  loyall 
Inheritances." 

The  leader,  chosen  by  the  people,  was 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  who  had  emigrated  from 
England  in  the  summer  of  1764,  and  settled  in 
Henrico.  Born  in  1647,  son  of  a  Suffolk 
squire,  kinsman  of  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  edu- 
cated at  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Gray's  Inn,  he  had  once  taken  the  grand 
tour  under  the  tutelage  of  the  celebrated 
botanist,  John  Ray.  and  4  years  prior  to  their 
coming  to  Virginia  had  eloped  with  Elizabeth 
Duke,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Duke,  a  dis- 
approving baronet.  On  March  3.  1675,  he  had 
been  appointed,  perhaps  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  well-placed  cousin,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  of  State.  In  appearance  "in- 
different tall  but  slender,  blackhaired  and  of 
an  omlnotis,  pensive,  melanchoUy  aspect," 
even  his  enemies  conceded  that  he  was  "fitt 
for  such  a  purpose."  The  Indians  had  killed 
his  overseer,  "whom  he  much  loved,  and  one 
of  his  servants  whose  bloud  he  vowed  to 
revenge."  Something  of  his  character  (and 
a  possible  reason  for  his  selection)  may  be 
found  in  his  own  words:  "I  thought  It  my 
duty  to  discharge  my  conscience  In  It,  by 
Introducing  A  looking  after  ye  wellfare  of 
the  people  here,  they  being  poor,  few  and  In 
scattered  habitations  on  ye  frontiers." 

That  he  had  firmly  established  his  popu- 
larity la  obvious  from  an  intimate  letter, 
written  by  his  wife  to  his  sister  In  England: 

"The  poor  people  came  to  your  brother  to 


desire  him  to  help  against  the  Indians,  and 
hee  being  very  much  concerned  .  .  .  for  the 
losse  of  so  many  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren's lives  every  day.  hee  was  willing  to  doe 
for  them  all  the  good  he  could;  so  he  begged 
of  the  Governcur  for  a  commission  In  several 
letters  to  him.  that  hee  ml^t  go  out 
against  them  ....  you  never  knew  any 
better  beloved  than  hee  is.  I  doe  verily  be- 
lieve that  rather  than  hee  should  come  to 
any  hurt  by  the  Governour  or  anybody  else 
they  woiild  most  of  them  willingly  loose  their 
lives." 

A  group  of  three  hundred  men.  composed 
of  civil  authorities,  military  officers,  and  in- 
habitants of  the  region,  "taking  Mr.  Bacon 
for  their  coman'r  met,  and  concerted  to- 
gether, the  dar>ger  of  going  without  a 
comlsa'n  on  the  one  part,  and  the  continuall 
murders  of  their  neighbors  on  the  other 
part  .  .  .  and  came  to  this  resolution  vlz't. 
to  prepare  themselves  with  necessaries  for  a 
march,  but  interim  to  send  again  for  a  co- 
mission,  which  If  could  or  could  not  be  ob- 
tayned  by  a  certaine  day,  they  woud  proceed 
comi£sion  or  no  comission."  The  certain  day 
went  by,  "&  no  comn  come,"  the  frontiers- 
men "marched  into  the  wilderness  In  quest 
of  these  Indians  after  who  the  Govern'r  sent 
his  proclamation,  denouncing  all  rebells,  who 
shoud  not  return  within  a  limited  day, 
whereupon  those  of  estates  obsyd;  but  Mr. 
Bacon  with  57.  men  proceeded." 

They  proceeded,  their  provisions  nearly 
spent,  imtll  they  came  to  a  fort  of  sup- 
posedly friendly  Indians,  and  asked  for  food 
In  exchange  for  payment,  but,  as  Bacon  him- 
self told  Mathews  later,  they  were  "put  .  .  . 
off  with  promises  untlll  the  third  day,  .  . 
having  then  eaten  their  last  morsells  they 
could  not  return,  but  must  have  starved  in 
the  way  homeward  and  now  'twas  stispected, 
these  Indians  had  received  private  messages 
from  the  Gover'r  &  those  to  t>e  the  causes  of 
these  delusive  procrastinations;  whereupon 
the  English  waded  shoulder  deep  thro'  that 
branch  (of  the  James |  to  the  ffort  palisado's 
still  intreating  and  tendering  pay,  for  vic- 
tuals; but  that  evening  a  shot  from  the  place 
they  left  on  th'  other  side  of  that  branch 
kill'd  one  of  Mr.  Bacon's  men,  which  made 
them  believe,  those  In  the  ffort  had  sent  for 
other  Indians  to  come  behind  'em  &  cut  'em 
off."  *  What  followed  was  the  Battle  of  Bloody 
Run.  The  English  stormed  the  fortifications, 
biirned  the  cabins,  and.  with  the  loss  of  three 
of  their  own  men  dead,  slew  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Indians.  Having  dispersed  the 
enemy.  Bacon's  force  returned  to  their  homes, 
as  heroes  and  as  rebels. 

During  their  absence  the  perfidious  Gov- 
ernor had.  on  May  29,  1676,  declared  Bacon 
and  his  followers  to  be  enemies  of  the  crown 
and,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  had  ridden 
forth  to  capture  them.  To  his  chagrin  he 
discovered  before  he  had  gone  forty  miles 
that  not  all  the  rebels  had  accompanied 
Bacon,  for  the  people  rose  in  protest,  and,  in 
an  effort  to  divert  their  wrath  from  himself 
to  the  Burgesses,  w^jile  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving his  corrupt  associates,  he  returned 
to  Jamestown,  dissolved  the  "Long  House/' 
and  called  for  an  election. 

Bacon  was  unanimotisly  chosen  a  member 
of  the  new  assembly,  and  set  out  for  the 
capital.  While  coming  down  the  James,  he 
was  "commanded  by  a  ship  with  guns  to 
oome  on  board,  where  waited  Major  Houe 
the  high  sheriff  *  •  •  ready  to  seize  him, 
by  whom  he  was  carried  down  to  the  Gov- 
ern'r &  by  him  recelv'd  with  a  surprizing 
civility,"  and  paroled.  But  the  Governor 
required  a  public,  rs  well  as  a  private,  sur- 
render, and  the  next  morning  summoned  the 
Burgesses  to  the  Council  room,  where  Bacon 
"upon  one  knee  at  the  bar"  delivered  "a 
sheet  of  paper  [drafted  by  Cousin  Nathaniel 
Bacon,  'a  rich,  politick  man']  confessing  his 
crimes,  and  begging  pardon  of  god  the  king 
and  Govern'r."  whmrupon  Berkeley,  after  w 


brief  pauae,  answered,  "God  forgive  you,  I 
forgive  you,"  thrice  repeating  the  same  words; 
when  Collon.  Cole,  |one  of  the  councill  | ,  aald, 
"and  all  that  were  with  him.  Yea,  said  the 
Governor  A  all  that  were  with  him,  twenty  or 
more  persons  being  then  in  irons  who  were 
taken  coming  down  in  the  same  and  other 
veanelc  with  Mr.  Bacon." 

A  minute  later  Sir  William  continued:  "Mr. 
Baeont  if  you  will  live  civUly  but  till  next 
Quarter  court  (doubling  his  words)  till  next 
Quarter  court,  Ue  promise  to  restore  you 
•galne  to  yo'r  place,  there  pointing  with  his 
hand  to  Mr.  Bacons  seat,  he  having  been  at 
the  Councill  before  these  troubles."  That 
same  afternoon.  Thomas  Mathews,  hlmsalf 
recently  elected  a  Burgeas.  saw  Mr.  Bacon  on 
his  "quondam"  seat,  in  session  with  the 
Council,  "which  seemed  a  marvellous  indul- 
gence to  one  whom  he  (Berkeley!  bad  so 
lately  proscribed  as  a  rebell."  It  Is  apparent 
that  "there  was  cool  reason,  not  generosity," 
behind  this  action,  simply  because  Bacon 
could  do  less  harm  as  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil than  as  a  Burgess,  for  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  Berkeley's  henchmen  he  would  be 
unable  to  play  upon  "the  distempered  humor 
predominant  In  the  Comou  people."  nor 
could  he  insinuate  into  and  "possess  the  peo- 
ple with  Lyberty  and  free  estate  from 
Bondage." 

Some  days  later  "a  bruit  ran  about  the 
town  Bacon  is  fied,  B.'-^^n  is  fled."  Berkeley, 
the  "old  treacherous  villain."  had  caused  his 
house  to  be  searched  at  dawn,  and  had  dis- 
covered that  Bacon  had  "escaped  Into  the 
country,  having  Intimation  (probably  from 
his  influential  couuln]  that  the  Govern  "rs 
generosity  in  pardoning  him  and  has  follow- 
ers and  restoring  him  to  his  seat  in  councill, 
were  no  other  than  previous  wheadlcs  to 
amuse  (1.  e.  to  beguile]  him  &  his  adher- 
ents &  to  circumvent  them  by  stratagem, 
forasmuch  as  the  taking  Mr  Bacon  again 
Into  the  councill  was  first  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  assembly,  and  In  the  next  place  the 
Govern'r  knew  the  country  people  were  hast- 
ning  down  with  dreadful  threatnlngs  to 
double  revenge  all  wrongs  shoud  be  done  to 
Mr.  Bacon  or  his  men.  or  whoever  shou'd  have 
had  the  least  band  In  'em."  The  "country 
people"  had  made  three  great  discoveries: 
their  rights,  their  champion,  and  their  power. 
The  had  discovered,  too.  that  Berkeley  had 
Issued  private  warrants  to  re-arrest  Bacon, 
and  planned  "to  raise  the  militia  and  so  to 
dispose  things  as  to  prevent  his  friends  from 
gathering  any  more." 

Within  three  or  four  days  thereafter,  word 
reached  Jamestown  that  Bacon,  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  men,  was  some  thirty  miles 
up  the  river,  intent  on  securing  a  royal  com- 
mission to  prosecute  the  Indian  war.  Berke- 
ley, thoroughly  and  properly  alarmed  for  hit 
personal  safety,  called  up  the  mlUtla  to  rein- 
force his  giiards,  but  his  authority  had  so  de- 
teriorated that  only  four  ensigns  and  less  than 
a  hundred  soldiers  reported  at  the  rendez- 
vous, "and  not  one-half  of  them  sure  neather, 
and  all  so  sluggish  in  their  march  that  before 
they  could  reach  towne,  by  a  grate  deale," 
Bacon  and  his  little  army  had  "entred  the 
town,  without  being  withstood,  and  form'd 
a  body  upon  a  green,  not  a  flight  shot  from 
the  end  of  the  State  house."  The  encounter 
of  the  arrogant  Berkeley  and  Bacon's  yeomen 
Is  vividly  and  dramatically  related  by 
Mathews : 

"In  half  an  hour  •  •  •  the  drum  beat 
for  the  house  to  meet,  and  In  less  than  an 
hour  more  Mr.  Bacon  came  with  a  file  of 
fufiileers  on  either  hand  near  the  Statehouse 
where  the  Govern'r.  and  council  went  forth 
to  him;  we  saw  from  the  window  the  Govern'r. 
open  his  breast,  and  Bacon  strutting  betwixt 
his  two  files  of  men  with  his  left  arm  on 
Kenbow  flinging  his  right  arm  every  way  both 
like  men  distracted  *  *  *  In  this  hubub  a 
servant  of  mine  got  so  nigh  as  to  hear  the 
Govern'rs  words,  and  also  followed  Mr.  Bacon. 
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and  heard  what  he  said,  who  came  tc  told  me. 
that  when  the  Govern  "r  opened  his  breast  he 
paid  'here!  shoot  me.  foregod  fair  mark, 
shtjot;  |"1  often  rehearsing  the  same,  without 
any  other  words;  whereto  Mr.  Bacon  answered 
•No  may  it  please  yo'r  hono'r  we  will  not  hurt 
a  hair  of  yo'r  head,  nor  of  any  other  mans, 
we  are  come  for  a  Co'mlsslon  to  save  our  lives 
from  th'  Indians,  which  you  have  so  often 
promised,  and  now  we  will  have  It  before  we 
go.'" 

Saeon  carried  his  demands  to  the  House  and 
RddrMMd  that  body  for  half  an  hour  "on  the 
preaervinK  our  lives  from  the  Indians.  Inspect* 
Inn  the  publick  rpvenups,  th'  exorbitant  taxM. 
and  rtdrtaainK  the  grievances  and  calamitlM 
ai  that  deplorable  country  " 

Maturaily.  with  the  aovtrnor  »  virtual  prit* 
Ann*,  atKl  (he  tpfnrm  Aaaembly  not  tmaym- 

filh•tl«  10  hit  tM>in«lt>tM,  ll««on  had  hu  w«y. 
I  mu  MNMUlMienM  »  Otntml,  unci  in  th« 
I  tf  iUM  l<i7<i  naarly  WM  hundrMi  ftari 
llM  mlt'ptiim  ft  th*  DMiiratleii  if 
%e»,  lite  Virtiini«  IstflatNtnra  f* 
I  Dm  law  which  linuied  •uR'rnKs  to  prup> 
•rty  Bwnara,  and  powtd  In  lis  ataad  •  n«w 
Btaiute  •peciAflAlly  Mtvndlnf  th«  frMMhtM 
to  all  freeman. 

Dr.  Wertenbaker  h«s  summartaad  Uu<  mtIm 
of  He ta  which  awept  away  many  of  the  abuMt 
of  which  the  p«op]e  had  for  so  long  com> 
plained : 

"Councillors  were  no  longer  exempt  from 
taxation:  the  aecretary  of  the  colony,  all  clerks 
of  courts,  sheriffs,  surveyors,  collectors,  and 
other  officers  were  forbidden  to  charge  more 
for  their  services  than  the  sums  prescribed 
by  law;  the  voters  in  each  county  were  to 
select  representatives  to  sit  with  the  justices 
of  the  peace  In  assessing  the  county  taxes; 
vestries  were  no  loi^ger  to  be  self-perpetuat- 
li^.  but  were  to  be  chosen  every  three  years 
by  the  voters  of  the  parish;  no  person  would 
be  sheriff  'for  more  than  one  year  succes- 
sively." the  office  devolving  on  the  justices  in 
rotation;  no  two  of  the  offices  of  sheriff,  clerk 
of  the  court,  surveyor,  and  escheator  could  be 
held  by  any  one  man  slmultaneovisly;  no 
member  of  the  Council  could  sit  with  the 
Justices  of  the  peace." 

Then  General  Bacon  and  his  men  marched 
out  of  the  Capital,  and  headed  for  the  fron- 
tier, while  the  Burgesses  turned  homeward, 
"little  expecting  to  hear  of  more  intestine 
broiles."  Mathews  returned  to  his  "dwelling" 
In  Northumtwrland,  where  "reports  were 
afttfwards  various;  we  had  account  that 
Oenflrall  Bacon  was  march'd  with  a  thou- 
sand men  Into  the  forest  to  seek  the  enemy 
Indians,  and  in  a  few  dales  after  our  next 
news  was.  that  the  Govern 'r  had  sum'oned 
together  ttot  militia  of  Gloucester  &  Middle- 
sex counties  to  the  number  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men.  and  proposed  to  them  to  follow 
ft  supprcaa  that  rebell  Bacon,  whereupon  arose 
a  murmuring  before  his  face  'Bacon  Bacon 
Bacon.*  leaving  the  Governor  and  those  that 
came  with  him  to  themselves,  who  being  thus 
abandon 'd  wafted  over  Chesepiacke  bay  30 
miles  to  Accomack." 

Whan  tills  Intelligence  reached  Bacon,  he 
tnmcd  about,  "and  sent  out  parties  of  horse 
patrolling  through  every  county,  carrying 
away  prisoners  all  whom  he  distrusted  might 
any  more  molest  his  Indian  prosecu'on 
yet  giving  liberty  to  such  as  pledg'd  him 
their  oaths  to  return  home  ft  live  quiet." 
Sir  William's  flight  had  left  Bacon  master  of 
all  the  colony  from  the  Potomac  to  Lower 
Norfolk  and  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
frontier.  It  was  now  his  duty  to  preserve 
onlcr,  and  to  assume  some  measure  of  civil 
authority. 

But  the  fugitive  Governor,  repudiated  by 
the  "comon  people*  retained  some  rich  and 
powerful  friends  among  the  planters  of  the 
Tidewater,  and  made  "a  2d.  attempt  •  •  • 
with  what  men  he  ccud  procure  in  sloops 
and  beats,  forty  miles  up  the  river  to  James- 
town, which  Bacon  bearing  of.  came  again* 
down  from  his  fforest  pursuit,  and  finding 
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a  bank  not  a  flight  shot 
the  neck  of  the  penlnsulj 
town,  he  stormed  it,  and 
.  which  attack  were  12.  men 
but  the  Govern 'r  with  moyt 
fled  back  down  the  river 
That  was  on  September  10 

But    although    Bacon 
town,  he  was  quick  to  rea 
not  hold  It.    He  knew 
cipal  lieutenants.  Col.  Gil^a 
sertcd  to  the  Governor's 
vancing  on  him  with  a 
men,    He  knew  also  that 
to  rttturn  with  his  fleet  to 
from  tha  water,  whilt 
land,  he  wottid  be  helple 
curdumly,  when  his   troo#s 
r«w  daiM  ttMjf  ooiMtrtad 
tcrnn,  wharin  Mr. 
Uwranaa)  and  Mr 
OnUMMDd)  MWMlltg  thn  M 
OM.  Itl  fir*  ofl'*)!   Ui  hia 
axampla  Ih*  MiUldlDra  f*<lt<) 
tiiwn  with  church  and  ' 
aayini,  tha  rofua*  ahouud 
thara." 

Bui  tha  episode  of  f  reedoti 
••rkalay,  aacure  on  the 
aant  for  haip  to  Ingland. 
had  summoned  the  most  I 
the  province   to  meet   wlt|i 
Plantation — the  site  of 
fer  with  him  on  the 
dian  war  and  the 
order.    There,  writs  had 
Assembly  and.  in  a 
commanded  "all  men  in 
death  to  join  him,  and  reti 
nesse  upon  arrival  of  the  fo 
England,  and  oppose  them 
propose  or  accept  to  trea ; 
dation."    But  those  gentry 
fortably,"  "had  demurred, 
the  event  of  such  an 
land  must  have  become  an 

Bacon  did  not  share 
of  the  opinion  that  500 
come  an  army  of  2.000 
having  the  same   advan 
the  Indians  have  against 
acquainted  with  the 
bussadoes  and  take  Trees 
•     •     •     and  are  doubtless 
shott  than  they." 

And  so  he  marched  his 
town  to  engage  the  forces 
there  was  no  battle,  for 
heard  that  Bacon  had 
out  of  the  towne  they 
(if  they  should  com  withi|i 
he  might  beat  them  out 
so  resolved  not  to  come  ne(e 
their  resolution.  Brent's 
ing  the  vacillating  colonel 
Ished  .'* 

Late   In   September,   or 
the  trained  bands  of 
the  courthouse  by  Bacon's 
conslst-ed  of  "som  6  or  7 
foot,    with    their    arms." 
"Harange"  by  the  general 
to  take  the  oath  of  uniot 
spokesman.  Col.  William 
sence  of  all  the     •     •     • 
ent:  which  was  summed 
not  to  have  the  oath 
but  to  be  indulged  the 
But  this  he   | Bacon) 
Ing  of  them  that  in  this 
appeared  like  the  worst  of 
desire  to  be  saved  with 
yet  would  do  nothing 
obtalne  salvation;  and  so 
one  Coll:  Gouge  (of  his 
and  told  him.  that  he  had 
Horss  (meaning  the  Troopers 
foote."    But  Bacon  "in 
he  had  spoke  to  the  Men 
Horss;  having  left  that 
because   one   beast   would 


cast  up  thwart 
there  ih  James- 
took  the  town,  in 
slalne  ft  wounded 
of  his  followers 
in  their  vessells." 
1676. 

captured    the 
Ize  that  he  could 
one  of  his  prin- 
Brent,  had  de- 
use,  and  was  ad- 
of  a  thousand 
wara  Sir  William 
lOmbard  the  town 
nt  cloard   In   by 
ly  trappad.     Ac- 
had   raatad   "a 
tnirnini  nt  tha 
(I,  t,  ttirhard 
(I,  «,  William 
I  baat  houaaa  imva 
II  iMHIac,  Willi  It 
liig  Uiit  (ha  wlmlx 
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meaning  of  another.**     But  the  Gloucester 
men  stood  steadfast  In  their  refusal. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow,  a  fatal  blow  to  Bacon, 
for  he  realized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  did  not  possess  the  complete  support 
and  confidence  of  the  people. 

His  hopes  diminished,  and  fever  wracking 
his  body,  he  withdrew  to  the  plantation  of 
Thomas  Pate  on  Portcpotank,  where,  a  vic- 
tim of  dysentery  contracted  during  the  Indian 
campaigns,  he  died  on  October  20, 1676.  With 
him,  for  a  time,  died  tha  Virginia  catua. 

Comets  and  fllghta  of  birds  and  awarms 
of  flies  had  presaged  an  Indian  uprlalng. 
but  Sacon  and  his  "inslnuntlons"  of  Lybcrty 
wer*  on*na  of  another  uprlalng  of  fraa  man 
which  would  follow  In  n  crntury.  It  la  not 
known  juat  when  the  idea  of  liuli>p«nd«n«* 
flrat  ncctirrpd  tn  him,  but  a  faw  waalia  (>•« 
for*  hta  dpath  ha  had  admitted  "a  total  d** 
faction  from  Mnj««ti*,  and  our  natly*  Oeun- 
try."  Xa  wm  conndant  "that  It  u  tha  mind 
of  Ihu  ixitiiury  iViritUiial,  and  vt  Mmy  Laitd, 
nitd  OHioiiim  niM),  to  OMt  Off  ilMir  Oovamor 
Hiul  titH  (igvoriiura  of  Odrollno  tuu*  takaii 
no  notio*  of  th*  FaopI*  of  th*m,  a  long  tlma; 
and  th*  paopla  ar*  raaolv'd  to  own  thalr 
Ckivernour  further;  And  if  waa  cannot  pra- 
valla  by  Armea  to  make  our  Conditions  for 
Peace,  or  obtalne  the  Prlledge  to  elect  our 
own  Governour,  wee  may  retire  to  Roanoke." 
And  shortly  after  his  death,  his  enemies  hav- 
ing regained  control  of  the  aasembly,  sent 
"an  humble  address  to  his  most  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty," indicating  "Nathaniel  Bacon.  Junior." 
for  "desiring  Noveltyes,  and  having  designes 
to  Allienate  this  County,  from  his  malestyes 
Royall  dominion." 

It  is  reported  that  "Bacons  body  was  so 
made  away,  as  his  bones  were  never  found 
to  be  exposed  on  a  gibbet  as  was  purpos'd." 
but  there  remains  for  us  his  epitaph,  said 
to  have  been  written  by  an  attendant  who 
loved  him  well: 

"May  admireation  strike 
Into  his  foes;  while  they  confess  with  all 
It  was  their  guilt  stll'd  him  a  Crimlnall. 
Onely  fhis  differance  does  from  truth  proceed 
They  in  the  guilt,  he  Is  the  name  must  bleed. 
While  none  shall  dare  his  obsequies  to  sing 
In  desarv'd  measures;  lintill  time  shall  bring 
Truth  Crown  d  with  freedom,  and  from  dan- 
ger free 
To  sound  his  praises  to  posterity." 

That  time  has  come.  We  now  have  proof 
that  Nathaniel  Bacon  was.  and  he  certainly 
was.  the  first  great  hero  of  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  America. 


New  Deal  Winks  at  Reds  but  Hunti  Down 
Crackpots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  28,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  February  25, 1944: 

New  Deal  Winks  at  Rids.  But  Hunts  Down 
Crackpots — Communists  Immune  to 
Smeak  Chargcs,  roa  Thus  Aims  Aaz  Samx 

as  Smearers 

(By  Frank  Hughes) 

The  Communists  and  internationalists  are 
tolling  ceaselessly  to  make  America  over  to 
their  own  plan — to  deatroy  her  capitalist 
system,  incorporate  her  In  a  superstate,  open 
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bar  gates  wide  to  war  refugees,  distribute 
her  remaining  resources  to  other  nations,  and 
establish  an  international  W.  P.  A.  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  taxpayers. 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  started 
Indictments  and  prosecutions  against  a  few 
Naxiphlles.  anti-Semites,  and  an  assembly 
of  noisy  crackpots  without  a  tinge  of  sedi- 
tious Intent,  but  the  Communists,  who  ara 
working  tha  other  alda  of  the  street,  are  Im- 
mune. 

r.  o.'a  raoeaAM  commvmistio 

Thia  la  becauae  the  Oommunlst  program  to 
remake  Amrrlca  Is  tha  program  of  Preatdent 
Roosevelt  and  tha  Now  Dtal  party,  currently 
111  control  of  tha  DtpMPlflMnt  of  Juotiee. 

Tha  plana  of  tha  faw  raaeiata  and  tha 
many  Oommualato  in  ttita  oonapiracy  are 
aqually  totaiUarlan  and  equally  daniiarmiB 
to  tha  Amarloan  nopublia,  but  tha  Maw  DaaU 
aio  ohooao  to  aaatltfata  and  trnprtaon  tha 
yaa<*l«i«  and  thair  aaant^iata*  a«  dDfuniuia  and 
traUora,  allowlnM  tha  diminuniata  tu  ku  tr9; 

'ntrmighalha  smear  and  purge  they  aeak 
to  link  all  rraedom'lnvms  Amerlanna  who 
want  to  praaerve  their  ouuutry  as  a  rapubllo 
to  the  Faaetat  oatiaa. 

Through  the  intematlonaliata.  the  New 
Dealers  control  not  only  nn  Influential  aec« 
tlon  of  the  American  press,  but  also  dictate 
the  editorial  policy  of  the  newapapers  In  Can- 
ada and  Great  Britain  on  American  affairs. 

Tbeae  foreign  newspapers  are  run  by  the 
International  bankers  and  British  pollticiana 
v'ho  want  to  Europeanize  America  and  who 
gave  the  American  Internationalists  their 
political  Baedeckers. 

kdxn's  nkwspafxe  ctted 

An  example  is  the  Yorkshire  Post,  English 
Journal  owned  by  Anthony  Eden.  British  for- 
eign minister,  which  is  booming  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  a  fourth  term.  The  Canadian  papers 
likewise  give  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  his  stooge, 
Wendell  Willkle,  strong  support  In  nearly 
every  discussion  of  American  politics. 

These  newspapers  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
elected to  a  fourth  term,  or  Willkle  elected  to 
succeed  him.  t)ecause  in  either  case  the  Inter- 
nationalists couldnt  lose. 

Communists,  internationalists,  and  New 
Deal  party  chiefs  are  attempting  to  discredit 
the  nationalist  movement  in  America,  be- 
cause the  growing  nationalist  strength 
threatens  to  overthrow  them. 

The  nationalists,  who  include  patriotic 
Republicans  and  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  In 
Congress,  are  attempting  to  halt  the  sociali- 
sation of  America,  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty 
through  world  government  alliances,  and  the 
depletion  and  ruin  of  her  resources  for  Eu- 
rope's general  benefit. 

"TTNDEa  covia"  smxakzrs'  tool 
One  of  the  most  highly  touted  smear 
schemes  through  which  the  New  Deal  bedfel- 
lows are  attempting  to  discredit  nationalists 
is  by  asaociatlng  them  with  Nazi  propagan- 
dists who  operated  here  freely  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  amear  gang  is  ballyhoolng  a  book  en- 
tlUed  "Under  Cover,"  the  work  of  a  Oreek- 
born  Armenian.  Avedis  Arthur  Derounlan, 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  John  Roy 
Carlson.  Derounlan  has  several  other  aliases, 
among  them  George  Pagnanelll,  Thomas  L. 
Decker,  John  Correa.  and  Rudolph  Kell>ers. 
At  one  time  he  published  a  scurrilous  anti- 
Semitic  weekly  called  the  "Christian  De- 
fender.*' 

Deroimian  says  he  got  his  assignment  to 
look  Into  subversive  activities  of  "Pasclets*' 
from  RusseU  W.  Davenport,  the  Wendell 
Willkle  political  adviser  and  editor  of  For- 
tune Magazine,  the  property  of  Henry  Luce. 

UNDKR   BIBKHXAD    AXGIS 

Tbe  •50-a-week  Luce  employee  also  in- 
vestigated under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Fr'c  dE  of  Democracy,  an  organisation  headed 
by  the  Reverend  Leon  M.  Blrkhead.  a  dlsal- 


dent  Methodist  preacher  with  a  flair  for  pub- 
licity, who  first  came  to  public  notice  in 
Kansas  City  in  1927  by  performing  compan- 
ionate marriages. 

Derounlan,  who  la  in  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
aaya  he  Is  IV-F  in  tlve  draft.  ApparenUy,  be 
Joined  every  Pascist  society  and  front  or- 
ganisation which  would  accept  his  proffer  of 
an  initiation  fee.  He  attended  the  meetings 
of  theee  groups,  passed  out  their  scurrUoue 
Uterattire,  drank  beer  w^th  the  boseee.  and 
ingratuted  himself. 

He  then  proceeded  to  thtcrvlew  leaders  of 
the  nonlntervcntionist  movement  who,  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  were  oppoaed  to  ths  entry 
of  tha  United  lutaa  tato  the  war,  He  also 
buttonholed  aaveral  nonlntervenilonlst  Rep* 
raaentativaa  Id  Waahlngton. 

Daruuitittn  asked  tho  iintldnalista  and  pro* 
Amartean  rcpraf^htntlvcs  ha  elalm*  to  have 
Uiiwd  to,  ft  atMik  queatiun— <lld  tliay  know, 
or  had  lh«y  haatd  from  oartalii  kiuiwn 
Faaetat  ftfanta  of  hla  acquatntanoaT  Invar- 
iably, ha  got  an  amrmNiiva  anawfr.  baeauao 
ftnyona  In  public  iiia  Miid  anyona  oppoatng 
Iniri'ventlun  autivaly  was  bound  to  have  rt* 
oeivad  vlatta  or  communtcHtiuna  from  the 
Faaolata  who  were  attempting  to  cover  their 
treaaon  with  the  honest  cloak  o(  patriotism. 

This  association  of  the  loyal  with  the  dis- 
loyal waa  enough  for  Derounlan,  and  be  pro- 
ceeded to  repudiate  as  Fascists  anyone  who 
wasn't  willing  to  draw  America  into  the 
European  war  as  of  the  summer  of  1941. 
He  was  a  crude  detective  of  vast  ignorance, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  reference  to  the  late 
Henry  L.  Doherty,  utility  magnate,  as  Hard- 
ing's Attorney  General. 

LAtmS  BCVOLUnON 

Derounlan  proved  himself  to  be  a  Com- 
munist or  Communist  fellow  traveler  when 
he  wrote  an  article  in  the  November  1936 
Issue  of  Soviet  Russia  Today,  lauding  the 
Communist  revolution  In  Armenia,  and 
again,  in  June  1941,  when  the  New  Republic 
printed  one  of  his  attacks  on  the  capitaist 
system. 

This  explains  why  the  history  of  his  4-year 
"undercover**  investigation  fails  once  to 
mention  the  sabotage  worked  by  the  Com- 
munists on  the  American  defense  and  war 
program  between  August  1939  and  June  1941. 
while  Russia  was  an  ally  of  Hitler. 

The  Communists  staged  strikee  and  slow- 
downs which  really  prevented  the  production 
of  war  materials,  and  picketed  the  White 
House  as  well.  The  bundists  and  other  Nazi 
front  groups  "expoeed"  by  Deroimian  were 
marching,  drinking  beer,  and  passing  out 
tracts  during  this  time,  according  to  his 
story. 

ACCt;SED  rATBOLMAN  OSXW 

Derounlan  is  the  man  who  attempted  re- 
cently to  convict  Patrolman  James  L.  Drew  of 
the  New  York  police  for  anti-Semitism.  He 
accused  Drew,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  associating 
with  Joseph  McWllliams  and  other  anti- 
Semitic  agitators. 

Derounlan,  In  turn,  was  accused  of  bring- 
ing Drew  together  with  such  anti-Semites  In 
order  to  frame  Policeman  Drew,  who  was 
exonerated  of  all  the  charges  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Lewis  J.  Valentine.  A  commission 
appointed  by  Mayor  La  Guardla  unanimously 
upheld  Drew*s  exoneration. 

Derounian*8  l)ook,  rejected  by  several  pub- 
lishers and  finally  accepted  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
*  Co.,  Is  the  target  of  several  libel  suits.  The 
Dutton  Company,  which  used  to  bear  a  good 
reputation,  falls  to  tell  what  influence  led  it 
to  print  so  vile  a  IwcA. 

AMOTHKS   BMIAB   VOLTTMX 

Another  smear  book,  "Sabotage,"  by 
Michael  Sayers  and  Albert  B.  Kahan.  was  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros.,  who  withdrew 
from  the  venture  when  Elepreeeutative  Diss 
pointed  out  that  a  large  part  of  the  material 
in  it  had  been  lifted  from  hearings  of  his 
Ckunmlttee  on  un-American  Actlvltleo. 


The  book  was  rolsBued  by  another  publisher 
with  the  lifted  material  omitted,  but  it 
retained,  understandably  enough,  a  smear  of 
Representative  Diss  for  exposing  the  Com- 
munists in  Government  oflice. 


A  Plea  for  Aid  to  Critical  War  Prodnction 
Artaa 


EXTENSION  OP  RXMAIUCt 


HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CAUroawu 


IN  TltR  NOUM  or 


TATtVIt 


Thur»&ay.  March  19.  IHi 

Mr,  ISSAC,  Mr.  Bpeaker,  purauant  to 
my  requfiat  for  permlaalon  to  exU'nd  my 
remarka  In  the  Record  X  want  to  Indudo 
the  testimony  I  luve  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  on 
Fabruary  33,  1944.  The  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  appearing  here  today  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee on  Cox^ested  Areas.  The  subcommittee 
wa;.  appointed  by  Chairman  Vinson  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1943.  and  directed  to  investigate 
congestion  in  certain  critual  war  production 
areas  and  centers  of  naval  activity  of  this 
country.  It  was  our  task  to  determine  the 
causes  contributing  to  the  congestion  in 
these  areas  and  the  necessary  action  to  re- 
move conditions  impeding  the  war  effort. 
We  made  an  intensive  Inquiry  of  the  prob- 
lems of  housing,  health,  recreation,  trans- 
portation, manpower,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, food,  and  education.  Our  findings  and 
recommendations,  summarized  in  9  re- 
ports, were  based  upon  visual  Inspections  of 
the  areas  and  "local  level'*  information  gained 
from  approximately  400  intelligent,  repre- 
sentative, and  well-informed  witnesses  ap- 
pearing at  our  hearings.  These  hearings 
covered  8  areas  and  S9  municipal ities  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  this  country. 

In  order  to  prosectite  the  war,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  had  to  avail  itself  of 
the  geography  of  the  various  States  and  the 
manpower  and  facilities  of  municipalities  In 
all  parts  of  the  Nation.  Because  of  their 
strategic  location,  certain  municipalities 
have  been  the  centers  of  concentration  of 
war  effort  activities.  The  tremendous  in- 
crease of  population,  caused  by  the  influx 
of  war  workers  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  augmented  war  activity  ex- 
perienced by  these  war  production  cities, 
have  greatly  strained  their  limited  municipal 
facilities  and  compelled  such  cities  to  ex- 
pand quickly  their  facilities.  This  has  re- 
quired money  and  in  most  cases  it  was  a 
financial  t^urden  greater  than  they  oould 
carry.  The  Subcommittee  on  Congested 
Areas  found  that  the  municipalities  were 
carrying  an  inordinate  share  of  the  war  bur- 
den— that  in  most  cases  where  the  absence 
of  vitally  needed  facilities  has  Impeded  the 
war  effort,  this  condition  has  resulted  from 
the  limited  finances  of  these  municipalities 
and  Inadequate  Federal  assistance. 

I  must  admit  that  we  found  that  the  fed- 
eral Government  and  the  local  communities 
both  are  shouldering  an  overwhelming  load, 
while  the  States,  in  most  instances,  are  giving 
very  little  in  the  form  of  relief  to  the  mxmi- 
clpalities.  But  let  us  face  the  situation  wltb 
realism.  Are  we  primarily  interested  in  econ- 
omy or  in  winning  the  war?  To  thoee  who 
might  place  undue  emphaais  on  economy  let 
me  direct  these  obeerrations.  Appropria- 
tion of  Lanham  Act  ftinda  in  the  reaJlayo 
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•mount  r^iulrvd  by  thi>  fffortlvt.(ni«^tlonof 
th«  wiir  effort  la  iin  inveitinrnt'in  tht  future 
of  thu  country.  UnwlM  Mvinit  of  dollan  on 
Ktiool  «nd  rblld-ciirc  fartlitlM  U  •owlnf  • 
whirlwind  of  Juvenile  dellnqutnrr.  ThU  It 
but  nn«  ob«tr¥«liott  m»a»  by  nty  lubcom- 
mittcff  of  th«  iwtru«tl¥t  raniUa  of  f»iiiicioui 
Mottemy*  To  tboM  who  view  th«  appropri«> 
tloiM  fw  L«nhMn  Aet  funda  on  •  abort 'firm 
•xpcndlturt  bnala,  may  I  point  out  that  tha 
facUlllen  modi  poaatbia  thrntish  Lanham  Act 
fVMli  bava  inoTMUMd  tha  productivity  of  war 
worktra  and  art  diraetly  apaadinf  tba  and  of 
thia  ctmi\y  war.  Ca«b  A»f  that  thia  war  la 
■hort^ncd  pmrtnU  imroaaatiniblo  npanaa  of 
and  llvaa.  To  tboaa  wtoo  mart  my 
ovar  tba  tack  of  aharlng  of  tha  war 
by  tha  Stataa  may  X  urga  a  raaiutie 
inca  of  tha  altuatton.  Tha  war  affort, 
wMeh  la  tuuUnlably  Fadaral  in  eharaoiar, 
requlraa  tha  facUltlaa  mada  poaalbia  by  tha 
lAnham  Act  funda.  Do  not  allow  the  lack 
of  financial  ability  of  the  munlclpalltlea  or 
tba  failure  of  tba  Statea  to  accept  their  Juat 
ahara  cf  tha  coata  to  prevent  the  Federal  Oov< 
•mment  from  authorizing  appropriations  for 
tbaae  facilltlea.  If  the  Federal  Government 
doea  not.  then  It  almply  won't  be  done. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congested  Areas  Sub- 
eommlttee.  I  feel  that  I  should  give  this 
committee  the  benefit  of  the  impressions  of 
a  group  that  has  witnessed  the  excellent  re- 
aults  of  Lanham  Act  funds  in  providing  facil- 
ities £o  vital  to  the  war  effort.  We  have  found 
that  in  areas  where  recent  larg^  increases 
In  population  have  occurred,  one  of  the  most 
Important  causes  of  high  absenteeism  and 
turn-ever  in  wan^)lants  and  military  instal- 
lations hns  been  the  lack  of  adequate  com- 
munity facilities  and  services.  There  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  Lanham  Act  funds  for 
tbeae  war  communities  which  have  been  ex- 
panding and  will  continue  to  expand. 

On  behalf  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Congested  Areas.  I  rubmit  this 
most  serious,  sincere  and  urgent  plea  for 
favorable  action  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  the  present  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  for  Lanham  Act  funds. 


TofosIaT  AmerickBs  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Urge  Recofnition  of  Democratic  Forces 
ia  Yuf  oslaria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHUVCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
mass  conference  in  my  home  city  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Committee  for  Free 
Yugoslavs.  Present  were  more  than  500 
penoDs,  representing  several  thousand 
members  of  the  committee.  At  this  im- 
portant meeting,  the  audience  heard  read 
and  discussed  the  proposed  eight -point 
plan,  allegedly  prepared  by  King  Peter, 
of  Yugoslavia,  to  unify  the  Yugoslav  war 
effort.  Thereafter,  the  conference  unan- 
imously voted  to  adopt  a  resolution,  which 
is  self-explanatory,  and  which  is  append- 
ed herein,  below,  and  which  I  commend 
to  the  Congress  for  its  careful  considera- 
tion. The  resolution  urges  the  right  of 
self-government  within  Yugoslavia,  free 
from  outside  power  politics.  The  lesolu- 
Uop  is  as  follows: 


WhtTMi  tha  aight-poin  program  praparad 
undar  tba  nima  of  King  Pt t«r  to  unify  tho 
Yufoalav  war  effort  la  dtlgnad  to  do  qulto 
the  oppoalta;  and 

Whartaa  Yugoslavia  m«f  aoon  bacoma  an 
Invasion  point  for  tha  d  iva  toward  Barlin 
from  tha  Iftdltarranean;  i  nd 

Wharaaa,  if  adopted,  1  )•  Pttar  program 
would  giva  aid  to  Nail  rta  itanot  by  hamptr- 
Ing  tha  movtmant  of  Tito  i  troopa  in  artas  to 
b«  daftndod,  und«r  tha  p«  »r  plan,  by  MlhalN 
ovltch,  whoaa  foreaa  havi  navar  fought  tha 
Naaia  or  Faaclata,  but  on  y  against  Marshal 
Tito  and  tb«  patriotio  fugoalav  Partiaan 
Armlaa;  and 

Wharaaa  tha  Patar  pla  i  la  daalgnad  not 
only  to  dalay  victory  over  ha  Axis,  thia  coat- 
ing additional  American  llvaa,  but  alao  if 
adoptod  would  menaca  ot  r  harolo  Yugoalav 
alliaa,  whoaa  aacrincea  In  our  causa  already 
boggar  deacrtptlon.  with  lb  t  threat  that  whan 
tha  war  la  won  they  will  x  deprived  of  tha 
ona  reward  that  their  pn  lent  aacriflces  en- 
title them  to.  the  right  (f  aelf-government 
free  from  outside  power  pclitlcs:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  condei  m  the  Peter  eight- 
point  plan  as  a  plot  to  deli  ly  victory,  sacrifice 
time  and  life  In  the  con  tng  offensive,  and 
shake  the  confidence  of  o  ir  allies  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Balkans,  and  tl  le  underground  in 
Hitler's  Europe:  and  te  it  turther 

Resolved,  That  we  mge  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  to  withdraw  the  righ  t  of  representative 
of  the  Yugoslav  people  fro  n  Minister  Fotlch, 
of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Go  emment  in  Exile, 
and  invite  Foreign  Ministe  ■  Smadlaka.  of  the 
Government  of  Liberatioii.  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a 
representative  of  Marshal  Tito  at  our  Na- 
tions Capital:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  our  State  Depart- 
ment, to  the  chairmen  or  the  Senate  and 
House  Foreign  Relations  and  Affairs  Com- 
mittees, the  Washington  £  tate  congresslcual 
delegation,  and  to  the  pres  i. 
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Justice,  for  racial  equality. 
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Speaker,  un- 
remarks  in  the 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     HA-. 
der  leave  to  extend  my 
Record,  I  include  the  f  ol  owing  statement 
by  the  Independent  Jcw^  Press  Service, 
Inc.: 


to  shake  the  con- 
in   the   high 
Is  being  fought, 
the  Atlantic 
lay  which  was  to 
white  paper  goes 
We  had  all  hoped 
We  had  hoped 
mtomatlcally,  for 
policies  is  no  lees 
forts   in   Hitler's 
same  fight  for 
or  a  better  world, 
not  merely 
that   would   b« 
of  Injustice 
It  is  a  hangman 'a 
contributing  fac- 
of  Jews  that 
It  will  be 
:  nany  more  II  not 
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even 
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E  irope. 


Tha  davalopmanta  around  tha  whlta  papar 
ara  almost  tncradlbla.  Dtnounctd  by  Wina- 
ton  Churchill,  bafora  ha  had  bacoma  PrloM 
Mlnlattr  of  Britain;  condemned  by  tha  laad« 
ara  of  public  opinion  and  apokaamon  for 
right  In  all  oountriaa;  daaorlbad  by  tha  Prca- 
Idant  of  tha  Unltad  Itataa  aa  a  document 
which  baa  navar  baan  approvad  by  tba  tJntted 
Stataa;  it  aaama  to  hava  a  charmod  Ufa  all 
Ita  own,  and  oontinuaa  to  axlst,  and  oontlnuaa 
to  ba  pi\rt  of  our  horrible  present  and  a  da- 
clalva  (actor  In  Jawry'a  fata.  It  decides  Ufa 
and  death.  lu  powara  In  affecting  tha  au- 
marlcal  atrength  of  Jawry  ara  incradlbla. 

Put  a  black  bordar  on  your  oalandar 
around  March  81,  1M4. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  en- 
close an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  March  19, 1S44.  comment- 
ing on  a  splendid  book  entitled  "Better 
Men  for  Better  Times." 

For  ideals  such  as  are  expounded  In 
this  book.  Better  Men  for  Better  Times. 
v»e  are  fighting  this  war.  Our  enemies 
scoff  at  them  and  give  them  the  lie;  and 
even  in  our  own  midst  there  are  cynics 
who  question  their  sincerity.  Yet  Amer- 
icans know  that  these  ideals  are  real  and 
genuine  for  Americans  know  that  they 
could  fight  for  nothing  else.  The  lives 
of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  all  in  the 
forces  of  our  country  are  too  precious, 
too  sacred,  to  risk  for  anything  short  of 
this.  The  men  and  lx)ys  who  have  gone 
away  from  our  farms  and  factories,  from 
our  banks  and  our  business  establish- 
ments, from  our  schools  and  colleges  are 
ready  to  risk  all  and  sacrifice  everything, 
as  are  those  who  have  been  left  behind, 
in  order  to  eradicate  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  all  the  stupid  and  unholy  things 
which  foster  wars  and  carnage.  Here  in 
America  we  have  discovered  from  happy 
experience  that  human  beings  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  can  live  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  and  find  mutual 
happiness  under  conditions  that  befit 
human  dignity;  we  go  forth  to  battle 
with  the  purpose  of  destroying  those 
things  that  prevent  people  in  other  lands 
from  making  the  same  discovery.  This 
book  Is  a  veritable  statement  of  principles 
which  if  practiced  and  lived  would  make 
better  men  for  better  times. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CaSAT  AITIBMATIOIV 

The  commission  on  American  citizenship 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America  has 
issued  a  report  on  Ita  purposes  and  Ideala 
which  should  have  the  attention  of  thought- 
ful citizens  of  all  denominations.  It  ia  en- 
titled "Better  Men  for  Better  Times"  and  la 
the  work  of  two  acknowledged  scholars  of 
distinction,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
George  Johnson,  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Slavln,  O.  P.,  of  the 
department  of  philosophy. 
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But  tha  volume  la  not  difficult  raading. 
Vary  almply  and  plainly  written,  it  alma  to 
Interest  tha  average  man  or  woman  who  haa 
raaliMd  tha  exiatrnce  of  dangara  to  "our  own 
damocratlc  Inatttutlons"  and  wondara  con* 
fuaadly  what  to  do  at  an  obvloua  "turntng 
point  in  the  hlHtory  of  the  world.''  Tha 
eommlislon.  under  tha  mandnta  of  tba 
American  hlemrohy  by  which  It  was  in> 
atrueted  In  1039.  anawtra  In  tarma  of  civics, 
aoeiology,  and  economics  aa  wail  aa  In  terms 
of  rrliRlnn  and  ethloa.  It  aata  forth  with- 
out quallflrntlnn; 

"Our  aovernmrnt  and  our  Institutlona  ara 
baaed  on  the  ncceptanca  of  tha  fact  that 
thera  la  aomethlng  sarrad  about  Individual 
man  and  woman:  that  before  tha  law  thay 
are  equal  and  ara  not  to  ba  deprived  of  that 
meufimp  of  life  and  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  hnppiness  nnd  content  that  la  their  en« 
•  dowment  trom  their  Creator." 

Political  liberty,  however,  la  not  enough. 
The  commlaslon  calls  It  "a  hollow  sham  when 
It  attempts  to  function  In  the  midst  of  eco> 
nomie  bondage"  and  declares: 

"Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  has 
been  a  growing  realization  on  our  part  that 
our  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  Individual 
liberty  must  be  matched  by  our  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  social  security.  These  ideals  are 
not  necessarily  exclusive;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  complement  one  another,  and  neither 
can  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  •  •  •  We  are  convinced  that  it  Is 
possible  to  bring  our  economic  system  Into 
conformity  with  the  principles  ol  sound 
reason  and  Justice  without  doing  violence  to 
the  essentials  of  democratic  government  " 

Certainly,  the  problem  thus  expressed  is  not 
new.  It  has  tieen  part  of  the  picture  of 
American  coramtmlty  life  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  The  question  is: 
How  can  the  people  be  at  once  free  and 
secure?  Monsignor  Johnson  and  Or.  Slavin 
reply  with  a  great  spiritual  affirmation 
phrased  in  these  compelling  words>: 

"Wliat  America  professes  to  stand  for.  \^hat 
America  strives  for.  what  America  Is  fighting 
for.  what  America  dreams,  has  neither  reality 
nor  substance  apart  from  belief  in  God.  We 
talk  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  but  men  are 
brothers  only  because  there  is  a  common 
Father  In  heaven.  We  dilate  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  human  personality;  but  human 
beings  are  sacred,  not  because  we  say  so. 
but  because  they  are  creatures  whcm  God  has 
fashioned  according  to  His  imhge  and  like- 
ness, redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  His 
Son  and  destined  for  eternal  union  with 
Him.  •  •  •  There  is  only  one  Name 
•     •     •    in  which  men  can  be  saved  '  " 

Not  only  In  Lent  is  such  a  pronouncement 
worthy  of  deepest  consideration. 


Rent  Control   Should   Be  Fair  to   Both 
Tenants  and  Owners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  cALiroaNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
my  request  for  permission  to  extend  my 
remarkc  in  the  Record,  I  want  to  include 
the  testimony  1  gave  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  to  Investigate 
Executive  Agencies  on  March  15,  1944. 
The  testimony  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  chairman  of  the  Congested  Areas 


Subcommlttaa  of  tha  OommlttM  on  Naval 
Affairs,  I  hava  had  an  untistial  opportunity 
to  study  at  first-hnnd  tha  operation  of  rent 
control  In  many  of  the  arrua  throughout  tha 
oountry  whaia  houalni  oon^Mtlon  la  moat 
acuta  In  addition  U)  this  I  have  a  rathar 
oumplete  picture  of  tha  ranUl  situation  In 
my  own  district,  ona  of  tha  wurat  congeatad 
In  tha  oountry. 

Now  I  contend  that  no  law  paaaad  by  Oon> 
Rresfl  U  pnaaed  with  a  atudloua  atUmpt  to 
be  unfair  Bometlnr.cM,  however,  tlie  law 
wojliM  that  way  or  U  mtide  to  work  thai  way 
because  of  interpratatlotis  outilde  the  Intent 
of  Oongroaa.  Whan  I  found  bow  unfair  tha 
pnaant  law  was  to  both  t«nanta  and  ownera 
I  endaavurad  to  do  something  aoout  It. 
Kveryona  knowa  wa  must  hava  price  contrula 
and  rent  control  In  time  of  w:ir  The  people 
generally  feel  that  way.  though  being  Amer- 
icans, they  are  reatleaa  under  any  kind  of 
restraint.  However,  there  is  one  thing  they 
will  not  tolerate  and  that  la  Injuatlce.  Treat 
us  all  alike  even  though  we're  treated  hard 
and  we  will  all  accept  It  like  good  soldiers. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  the  way 
the  Rent  Control  provisions  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  are  administered,  some  are  treated 
well  and  some  are  discriminated  against. 

So  last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill.  H  R.  1877, 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
in  an  effort  to  Improve  administration  of  tlie 
rent-control  program  and  correct  serious  In- 
justices that  bad  become  apparent  n  the 
course  of  my  investigations. 

I  am  even  more  convinced  today  that  my 
proposals  for  changes  in  policy  were  sound 
and  had  they  been  written  into  the  law 
much  of  the  criticism  of  this  program  would 
have  been  prevented 

Therefore.  1  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  this  committee  to  suggest  changes 
which  properly  should  be  Incorporated  into 
the  act.  since  the  Administrator  has  failed. 
In  nearly  2  years  of  rent  control  administra- 
tion, to  correct  these  Injustices. 

In  my  proposals  presented  more  than  a 
year  ago  I  suggested  that  certain  policies 
Included  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Emerg- 
ency Rent  Act.  as  passed  by  the  Ccr.gress  but 
which  do  not  sppear  in  the  act  applicable  to 
the  remainder  cf  the  country,  should  be  In- 
corporated Into  the  national  act  These  poli- 
cies apparently  have  resulted  In  an  unusually 
equitable  administrative  record  In  the  Dis- 
trict Neither  does  the  District  administra- 
tor complain  of  unbearable  administrative 
burdens  nor  is  there  widespread  criticism 
from  either  landlords  or  tenants. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  you  recommend 
charges  which  may  be  modelled  after  pro- 
visions In  the  District  act  in  the  following 
respects : 

First  Require  adjxistment  of  rents  which 
due  to  peculiar  circumstances  (see  Sec.  4 
(a)— District  Act),  are  frczen  either  sub- 
stantially above  or  below  rents  for  compar- 
able quarters 

I  have  Investigated  situations  in  my  dis- 
trict in  which  the  rent  of  a  house  was  frczen 
at  less  than  one-half  the  rent  for  a  similar 
house  nearby  and  for  other  similar  houses, 
yet  the  area  rent  director  has  advised  he  could 
do  nothing  about  it  since  It  did  not  come 
within  certain  adjustment  provisions  al- 
ready incorporated  Into  the  rent  regulations. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  area  rent  director 
should  not  adjust  these  hardship  cases 
promptly  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

Second.  Provision  should  be  made  for  ad- 
Justmenta  to  offset  Increasea  in  taxes  and 
other  operating  and  maintenance  expenses 
in  individual  cases  (as  provided  in  aec.  4 
(b)— Diatrlct  Act). 

The  national  regulations  faU  to  permit  ad- 
justments in  Individual  cases  and  restrict  any 
adjustment  of  this  kind  to  situations  in 
which  there  have  been  broad  changes  of 
"general  applicability"  within  the  area.  Thia 
virtually  prevents  any  possibility  of  such  ad- 
justments as  costs  do  not  change  uniformly 


or  "gtnerally"  In  all  typaa  of  houaing  aoeom- 
modationa. 

Third.  The  •aiabllahad  Fadaral  courts 
should  ba  open  to  all  citlaens  to  appeal  from 
adjuatmimu  ordarad  by  tba  area  rant  dirae- 
tors. 

In  tha  DUtrtct,  landlordH  nnd  tennnta  ag« 
grlavad  by  ordora  of  tba  Admlnlatrator  b«v« 
Um  ngbt  of  appaal  to  tha  municipal  eourt. 
Throughout  tha  oountry  the  present  appaal 
proeodure  la  a  lanRthy  admlntatratlts  proe« 
•aa  In  which  the  Admlnlatrator,  tn  affoet.  Is 
lakad  to  raverae  his  own  dndlnga.  Local 
oltlaana  are  entitled  to  court  review— locally— 
of  tha  Admtnlatrator'a  acta.  Of  nacaaalty, 
this  court  must  ba  a  Fadaral  court.  Out  any 
complaint  that  auch  right  of  appeal  will  un> 
dv\j  congest  the  Fada-al  courif.  la  not  boma 
out  by  asporlonea  in  tha  District,  whare  tn 
mure  than  fl  jroars  only  00  rent  caaea  hava 
baan  appealed  to  a  court  which  la  even  omto 
aoeaaalbla  than  would  be  the  Federal  ocurta. 

Fourth.  TenanU  wboae  conduct  la  objec- 
tionable, abualve.  or  destructive  to  houaing 
aocommudations  should  not  be  protected  in 
their  right  to  poeseeslon. 

The  Administrator,  or  some  of  his  subordi- 
nates, is  subject  to  aiticlsm  for  rulea  and 
interpretations  severely  restricting  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  landlord  may  regain 
possession  of  hla  property.  There  haa  been 
much  complaint  that  undesirable  tenants 
have  luiduly  interfered  with  the  right  of 
other  tenants  to  peaceful  possefslon,  yet  the 
management  has  been  stripped  of  Its  power 
to  reasonably  restrict  the  conduct  of  such 
persons.  The  eviction  restrictions  in  the  Dis- 
trict act  are  similar  but  less  restrictive  than 
In  the  national  act.  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
complaint  against  them.  The  Administra- 
tor's powers  In  this  respect  should  be  more 
carefully  circumscribed. 

Fifth.  More  encouragement  should  be  given 
property  owners  to  expand  tlie  use  of  exist- 
ing housing  in  congested  areas. 

In  my  committee  investigations  It  became 
apparent  that  hotising  facilities  in  some 
area."?  were  being  restricted  to  the  use  of  a 
les-er — rather  than  greater— number  of  per- 
sons It  appears  that  the  landlord  ordinarily 
may  receive  the  same  rent  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  occupants.  Therefore,  he  tends 
to  restrict  occupancy.  O.  P.  A.  has  provided 
some  adjustment  In  these  cases,  but  evi- 
dence has  Indicated  that  the  procedure  Is  so 
limited  and  complicated  as  not  to  Invite 
widespread  landlord  cooperation.  A  more 
practical  approach  might  lessen  housing  con- 
gestion in  some  areas  without  endangering 
the  rent -control  program. 

It  was  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
that  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  one-third  more 
people  could  be  housed  in  preient  facilities 
if.  rather  than  discouraging  added  occupancy, 
the  rent-control  administration  would  en- 
courage it  by  more  liberal  allowances  In  rental 
charges,  which  incidentally  would  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  the  war  effort  and  of 
the  war  worker  too. 

The  Chahiman.  I  suppose,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  you  have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  your  constituents  about  the  various 
features  of  other  parte  of  the  Rent  Control 
Act.  haven't  you? 

Mr  IzAC.  And  I  Intended  to  bring  them  up. 
I  have  a  stack  atxiut  like  this  |  Indicating  | . 

Mr.  Ford  About  how  high  is  that.  Mr. 
Izac? 

Mr.  LzAc.  I  can  tell  you  roughly.  I  had 
12,0(X)  complaints  in  the  first  2  months  on 
rent  control  alone.  I  mean  afte*  the  act 
went  into  effect.  There  were  8.000  petitions 
filed  in  the  first  month  m  my  district  against 
the  rent  control  conditions  as  laid  down  by 
the  Administrator.  Of  those  8.000,  I  could 
not  go  throu^  all  cf  them,  but  I  asked  per- 
mlaaion  and  I  picked  out  at  random  100 
aample  petitions.  Of  those,  I  found  that  70 
came  within  the  $5  limitation.  In  other 
words,  if  the  local  director  had  the  authority, 
be  could  have  wiped  out  70  percent  at  all 
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of  that  8.000  by  simply  raising  or  lowering 
to  a  maximum  of  $5 — from  11  to  #5. 
Mr.  HoiTMAN.  Per  month? 
lir.  IzAC.  Per  month;  Included  in  that 
whole  number,  and  stUl  they  went  along  for 
almust  a  year  before  they  got  rid  of  those 
8.000.  In  fact,  I  think  some  of  them  ar«  not 
••tlsfactorlly  disposed  of  yet. 

Mr.  Delankt.  I  might  suggest  to  you.  if  you 
read  the  hearings  on  that  rent  situation  and 
the  testimony  given  before  this  committee, 
I  thizit  it  will  enlighten  you  greatly  and  give 
jrotj  an  opportunity  to  answer  people  in  a  very 
constructive  way  Just  what  this  committee 
bas  been  trying  to  do  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  think  the  peopte  generally  un- 
derstand   that    since    this    committee    was 
formed  and  since  it  was  your  first  piece  of 
business,  that  you  were  the  only  committee 
of  Congress  that  has  investigated   the  rent 
control  situation  as  It  affects  the  people  who 
have  migrated  and  have  come  in  great  num- 
ber* to  congested  areas.     And  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  most  vitally  affected.    It  is  not 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  our  country: 
they  do  not  know  there  U  such  a  thing  as 
rent  control;  It  is  only  those  few  areas  such 
as  San  Diego.   San    Francisco.   Los  Angeles, 
Detroit,  and  places  like  that,  where  you  have 
thousands  of  people  coming  in  and  finding 
no  place  to  sleep.    That,  of  course,  is  where 
-^ur  great  productive  enterprises  are  located. 
Ml  weH  as  our  ports  of  embarkation,  and  It 
all  adds  up  to  the  congestion  and  It  is  not 
getting  better.  It  is  getting  worse. 

Mr.  HofTMAN  Did  your  complaints  come 
■8  a  class  from  the  tenants  or  landlords? 

Mr.  IzAC.  I  would  say  about  one-fifth  from 
tenants  and  about  fotir-flfths  from  owners. 
But,  there  is  this  to  t>e  said  at>out  It;  when 
rent  control  first  began  we  found  that  land- 
lords who  had  good  business  agents  in  charge 
of  their  properties  had  advanced  the  rentals 
of  their  clients  and  were  in  good  position 
when  these  freezing  dates  were  set,  and  they 
were  able  to  retain  the  excessive  rents  they 
had  advanced  on  their  properties. 

Mr.  HomiAN.  But  to  the  small  Individual 
property  owner,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he 
was  caught  napping. 

Mr.  IcAC.  That  U  right.  In  placet  such  aa 
many  cities  of  the  west  coast,  we  have  very 
few  apartment  buildings  and  It  does  not  af- 
f«ct  big  owners  of  (.partmenta  very  much, 
because  It  U  not  like  New  York  City  or  Phil- 
adelphia or  Chicago 

The  CHAiaMAM.  What  you  mean  to  My 
from  your  obMrvatlon  and  tzperimoa  in 
your  part  of  th«  country,  it  l«  the  little  fellow 
who  la  getting  it«pp«d  on  and  not  the  big 
reaNMtata  man? 

Mr.  liAO.  That  Is  oorrsct:  tha  little  man  of 
orgtnt—d  labor,  let  m  say,  who  la  now  60 
fmn  of  aga  and  bM  put  hia  savinga  asld« 
•nd  bought  a  duplas  and  who  lives  in  ona- 
half  With  his  wife  and  th«  other  half  be  rents. 
ThoM  are  df)wn  to  about  $l»  a  month, 
vli«rMs  the  similar  reniels  right  across  ths 
strsst  ars  psrmtttMi  MS  and  8M,  I  cannot 
Jmutf  that  to  my  eonstltusnts  atMl  I  do 
■ot  bsll«ve  anybody  else  «ui, 

Mr.  NorrMAN   Ths  widow  msybs.  who  baa 
rsntad  part  of  her  horns. 
Mr.  IzAc.  That  la  eorrsct. 
Mr.  HnrrMAJf.  That  is  what  happened  In 
my  tutrict. 

Mr.  izAc.  That  u  right;  thsy  ars  ths  onss 
who  ure  most  adversely  affected.  Thsy  ars  ths 
ones  I  am  appealing  to  you  members  of  this 
committee  to  do  something  for.  because  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  go  into  this  bill 
of  mine,  for  InsUnce.  or  any  other  bill  intro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Ton.  Does  your  bill  contain  the  sug- 
gestlona  you  have  mads  to  ths  committee? 

Mr.  buc.  Tes. 

Mr.  Foao.  H.  R.  18T7. 


Mr.  IzAC.  That  is  correct;  and  I  would  like 
to  file  a  copy  with  the 

Mr.  FoBO.  We  have  a 

Mr.  IzAc.  Thank  you 

The  CHASuf  AN.  We  wil ; 
ness. 


CO  xxmlttee. 
a  py. 


vrry 


Sniplns  Goodi 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  CHARLES 


OF  NTw  ham:  •shihx 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THJ 1  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  March  30 

Monday.  Februaiy 


(legislative  day  of 
7).  1944 


tie 
Fe  jruary 


Mr.    TOBEY.     Mr. 
unanimoiis  consent  to 
the  Record  an  article 
Goods  Problem,"  from 
Hosiery  Review  for 
this  article  Mr.  Carletob 
shire  wholesaler  who 
conditions  following  Wc|rld 
garding  Government 
dise.  submits  the  plan 
means  of  preventing  sipiilar 
peace  is  won  after  the 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


print!  6 


StJKPLUs    Goods    Pxoblem 
Nrw     Hampshire     SpeciJii 
Has    a    Plan    tor   Post 
Excna  OovKRNMurr 


That  surplus  Governilient  merchandise 
should  be  distributed.  aft<  r  the  war,  through 
the  Nations  wholesalers 
L.  J.  Carleton,  head  of  L.  J 
New  Hampshire  dlstributdrs  of  hosiery  and 
underwear. 

Mr.  Carleton  has  worked 
gram  which  reads  as  follojrs 

'"The  sale  of  all  surplus  merchandise  of  a 
textile  nature  should  bs  i  overned  by  repre- 
sentative buslneasmen  coi  ipstent  to  pasa  on 
the  desirability  of  such  go<  ds  for  civilian  lue, 
and  control  the  sale  In  an  orderly  fashion  In 
order  not  to  disrupt  domistic  market.    Ths 


sals   of   dsslrabls   goods     ..    ..^ 

sbould  bs  govsmsd  by  ms^  now  sspe'risncsd 
In  textiles  and  a  board  or  commission  mads 
up  of  enterprising  men  sh  >uld  be  sppolntsd, 
I  suggest  that  such  board 
flvs  rsprsssntatives  from 
oonosrns  tn  allotted  Urrttirlsa,  It  U  impor- 
tant  that  no  two  mambst  i  bs  aalsctsd  from 
any  one  whotaaata  oonoartf 

"All  surpltia  goods  not  i 
standpoint  of  styiss  and 
uaa.  or  ao-MJisd  "Viatory 
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much, 
call  ths  next  wlt- 


Problem 


REMARKS 


W.  TOBEY 


President.   I   ask 
have  printed  in 
entitled  "Surplus 
Underwear  and 
1944.     In 
a  New  Hamp- 
i|ecaUs  the  hectic 
War  No.  1  re- 
plus  merchan- 
pressnted  as  a 
grief  when 
present  war. 

the  article 
in  the  Record. 


sir 


ij—L.    J.    CAaLrroN, 

TT      WHOLESALEH, 

Was    Disposal   of 


MC  ICHANDISS 


out  a  detailed  pro- 


for   dumestlo    tisa 


a  sosptabia  from  tha 
colors  for  civilian 
marehandlss  that 
ths  domaatle  publia  nuiy 'n  rt  ba  totsraatad  la. 
whsn  thsy  oan  doubtlsss  |  it  a  supptf  of  up- 
Uwlats  goods.  tfiooM  ba  i  apoasd  of  throtigh 
iMd-laasa.  LnMMMaa  fo  ids  could  bs  dla- 
possd  of  through  rsgular  g  ivemmental  chan- 
nels, as  the  sals  of  stich  n  erchandlss  should 
not  bs  allowsd  in  any  w  ly  to  disturb  otir 
normal  civilian  markst. 

"Z  suggest  that  on  varlotis  Unas  other  than 
textiles,  such  as  groceru  i.  hardware,  and 
other  items  of  surplus  gaxls.  that  the  dis- 
posal of  sams  should  be  controlled  by  boards 
or  commissions   of   businessmen 

experience  In  these  varied 

lar  manner  to  above  proc(  dura  outlined  for 
sale  of  textiles. 

"I  recommend  that  boar  is  or  commissions 
to  covar  sales  of  domesi  io  surplus  goods 
ahotild  be  appointed  In  va  lous  regional  ter- 


ritories; for  example — New  England  Should 
be  zoned  as  one  regional  territory  and  vari- 
oxu  boards  or  commissions  for  this  territory 
should  be  made  up  of  New  England  business- 
men who  are  familiar  with  local  market  con- 
ditions appertaining  to  each  of  the  various 
lines.  This  would  obviate  the  complete  con- 
trol by  any  one  central  board  located  In 
Washington  with  a  program  set  up  for  busi- 
ness to  be  handled  by  field  men  sent  out 
from  that  point  (at  great  expense)  and  defi- 
nitely dictated  to  by  "brain  trusters"  with 
no  practical  experience  in  merchandising. 

"After  territories  are  mapped  into  regions, 
and  boards  or  commissions  are  selected  to 
serve  in  those  individual  regions,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  each  zone  should  be  called  to 
Washington  to  discuss  in  detail,  with  proper 
Government  officials,  all  angles  and  matters 
relative  to  the  sale  of  surplus  Government 
goods.  Such  a  discussion  and  study  of  a  pro-* 
gram  by  a  selected  and  Nation-wide  l)ody 
of  businessmen  together  with  Government 
officials  should  help  materially  to  bring  this 
problem  to  a  practical  and,  I  hope,  prosper- 
ous solution. 

"The  War  Production  Board  should  allot 
sxirplus  merchandise  slmulUneo\isly  to  each 
regional  territory  Its  share  of  such  surplus 
goods  based  on  population  in  each  region. 
Each  region  should  be  allotted  30  or  60  days 
time  to  furnish  detailed  salej  orders  to  take 
up  their  allotment.  Any  unsold  allotment, 
or  portion  thereof,  must  be  automatically 
offered  to  some  other  region  or  regions  by 
the  W.  P.  B.  at  the  expiration  of  the  30-  or 
60-day  limit.  Furthermore,  should  an  enor- 
mous amount  In  certain  lines  of  surplus 
goods  become  available  at  any  one  given 
time,  the  Government  should  use  business 
Judgment  where  such  quantities  are  exces- 
sive and  release  a  reasonable  portion  only 
of  such  lines.  In  order  to  avoid  speculation,  or 
the  possibility  of  disrupting  the  domestic 
market  temporarily  on  like  or  similar  mer- 
chandise. 

"All  sales  In  any  one  zone  should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  board  or  commission  In  control 
of  sales  In  their  allotted  zone.  In  other 
words,  any  board  or  commission  must  limit 
their  sales,  also  shipments  within  ths  con- 
fines of  their  allotted  territory  or  zone.  Any 
Inquiries  to  a  board  or  commission  received 
by  them  from  parties  outslds  their  eonad 
territory  should  be  referred  to  tha  board  or 
commission  governing  ths  eons  from  which 
such  inquiry  may  bs  recaivsd.  It  should  bs 
definitely  understood  that  no  orders  should 
bs  dstailed  by  any  board  for  shipment  or 
reshlpment  to  a  point  ouUlds  thair  regular 
Konsd  tarrltory. 

"OR  tvay  MOW 
"Tha  major  thought  from  any  itaadpoint 
la  to  gat  busy  now  and  formulata  soma  dafl- 
nlts  plan  with  reference  to  ths  disposal  of 
•urplus  Government  goods  In  ordar  that  wa 
may  not  have  a  repstitlon  of  tha  aondltlons 
of  tha  laat  World  War  whsrsbr  »  much  too 
larga  pareantaga  uf  war  surplus  goods  get 
Into  tha  hands  of  spsculators.  It  is  good 
businsss  to  start  now  and  formuUts  a  pro- 
pam  that  may  bensflt,  in  raal  msasurs,  tha 
wholaaalars  who  ars  slrsady  locally  set  up  to 
handls  ths  distribution  of  msrchandiss  from 
coast  to  coast  and  In  an  orderly  manner- 
Let's  havs  a  program  daalgnsd  to  glva  ths 
small  businessman  ths  opportunity  to  secure 
his  rightful  share  of  Oo?ammsnt  surplus 
goods. 

"From  a  textile  sUndpoint,  a  wholesaler 
must  be  classified  as  an  establUhment  pres- 
ently engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  hos- 
iery, underwear,  or  goods  of  a  textile  nature 
to  retailers  generally,  with  at  least  a  80  per- 
cent volume  of  sales  from  out-of-stock  mer- 
chandise (not  considering  drop  shipments). 
Furthermore,  It  should  be  definitely  under- 
stood that  every   wholesaler   In   each   sons 
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mould  have  advance  notice  from  his  board, 
suting  the  date,  also  item  or  items  of  sur- 
plus goods  that  are  to  be  released  for  sale — 
this  procedure  In  order  that  merchandise 
may  be  offered  In  a  fair  and  Impartial  man- 
ner. In  further  reference  to  distribution: 
Should  orders  result  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  available  in  any  zone,  quantities 
should  be  allotted  by  the  board  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

"Some  method  by  businessmen  sbould  be 
designed  without  delay— let's  make  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible, 
the  possibility  of  politics  entering  into  a 
program  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  goods. 
In  order  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  fullest  degree.  I  again  suggest  that  the 
big  Job  of  disposing  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  surplus  goods  should  be  handled  by 
businessmen  who  are  exp>erleaced  in  handling 
this  project  in  a  hubinessllke  and  practical 
way,  rather  than  let  the  program  fall  Into 
the  hands  of  political  'business  butters'  who 
may  handle  the  matter  In  an  Impractical 
manner." 


Governor  Sharpe  Proclaims  Teaciier  Ap- 
preciation Week  in  South  Dakoti 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  M.  Q. 
Sharpe,  the  great  and  good  Governor  of 
the  productive  and  progressive  State  of 
Soutt  Dakota,  has  designated  the  week 
of  April  10  to  16  as  teacher  appreciation 
week  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  I 
ri.se  to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country,  to  commend 
Governor  Sharpe  on  his  action,  and  to 
reoommend  that  other  States  should 
likewise  recognize  the  service  which  the 
teacher  In  the  classroom  1b  rendering  to 
this  Republic  during  these  trying  tlmea. 

I  think  that  when  the  records  of  the 
war  are  written,  among  the  unsung 
heroes  who  will  be  discovered  are  the 
teachen  in  the  classrooms,  operating  at 
flnanclal  sacrifice  to  thMnMlVM,  itand- 
Ing  by  the  colors  and  doing  the  work 
necessary  to  continue  the  educational 
program  of  America.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  owei  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
classroom  teachen  who  helped  Instill  in 
him  the  inspiration  and  information 
which  provides  the  background  from 
which  present  day  decisioiu  in  Govern- 
ment are  being  made.  These  teachers, 
frequently  underpaid  and  many  times 
not  fully  appreciated,  devoted  many  pa- 
tient,  persuasive,  and  painstaking  hours 
to  the  development  in  each  of  us  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  functions  of  freedom 
and  the  utility  of  learning. 

South  Dakota  has  set  a  splendid  ex- 
ample in  setting  aside  a  week  in  which 
to  give  recognition  to  the  services  of  Its 
classroom  teachers.  They  serve  us  well 
In  peace  and  in  war.  With  their  incomes 
usually  lagging  behind  those  of  othei* 
professional  people  and  their  purchasing 
powers  reduced  by  rising  prices  and 
Iarg3r  taxes,  the  teachers  of  this  Repub- 


lic are  Inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  of  America  the  sparks  of  pa- 
triotism and  the  reservoirs  of  knowledge 
which  are  manifesting  themselves  so 
brilliantly  in  slightly  older  Americans 
who  are  fighting  with  successful  valor  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  world  today. 

The  teachers  who  have  helped  so  sig- 
nificantly to  produce  the  quality  of  man- 
hood which  is  today  America's,  deserve 
the  plaudits  of  the  country  and  should 
not  be  forgotten  when  we  give  recogni- 
tion to  those  who  produce  the  machines 
of  war,  the  foods  for  freedom,  and  the 
other  great  civilian  contributions  which 
support  the  sacrifices  and  the  heroism  of 
service  men  and  women. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota  reads  as  follows: 

nOCLAMAnON 

Whereas  education  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  contributing  to  successful 
gcvermnent  by  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  teachers  and  educators  in  aU 
schools  and  In  all  grades,  from  primary  grades 
through  the  colleges,  are  the  quiet,  effective, 
self-sacrificing,  and  loyal  workers  who  make 
poaslble  for  the  general  public  the  manifold 
benefits  of  methodical  education:  Now 
therefore, 

I.  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  Governor  of  South  Dakota, 
do  hereby  proclaim  the  period  from  AprU  10 
to  April  16,  1944.  as  Teacher  Appreciation 
Week  in  South  Dakota  and  I  do  urge  all  our 
cltizens  during  that  time  to  consider  and 
practice  appropriate  ways  and  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  appreciation  to  our  teachers  In 
all  schools  for  their  public-spirited  work,  and 
to  give  them  our  encouragement  by  visiting 
their  schools  and  classes  and  cooperating 
with  them  always  for  the  production  of  the 
best  grade  of  citizenship  for  our  country.  I 
would  recommend  to  aU  student  twdles  and 
organizations,  Including  the  Young  Citizens 
League,  that  they  put  on  some  kind  of  ap- 
propriate school  program  or  exercises  during 
Teacher  Appreciation  Week. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  to  be  afllxed  the  great 
seal  of  the  Stats  of  South  Dakota,  this  21st 
day  of  March  1844. 

M.  Q.  Snarpc, 
Oovemor  of  South  Dakota. 

I  GREAT  SEAL] 

Attsflt: 

Mrs.  L.  II,  Lambw, 
Btcrttary  of  ttaf. 


South  Net  as  Prlemlljr  ••  Boston 

EXITMHION  OF  REMARKf 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  BC4ssACM0svrrs 

IN  THS  ROU8I  OF  REPRBBINTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Comcrbs- 
8IOMAL  Rbcord,  I  wish  to  incIudc  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Post,  entitled 
"South  Not  as  Friendly  as  Boston": 

SotTTH  Not  as  Priendlt  as  Boston — Soutresit 
Sailob  Tetxs  Dad  Hub  Folk  Matchless 

A  sailor  at>oard  a  warship  which  has  docked 
in  Boston  several  times  wrote  home  to  his 
father,  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  In  Albany. 
Oa..  that  the  people  of  the  South  don't  know 


what  real  hoeplUlity  is.  declaring  that  Boa- 
ton's  citizens  "are  matchless  In  their  friendli- 
ness and  hospltaUty." 

SENDS   RIS  THANKS 

This  was  disclosed  when  Mayor  Tobin  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  John  H.  Crouch,  editor  of 
the  Albany  (Oa.)  Journal,  expressing  hia 
thanks  to  the  people  ot  Boston  for  the  hospi- 
tality shown  his  son  and  other  servicemen 
from  homes  In  the  South.    His  letter  followa: 

"Permit  me  to  express  through  you  to  ths 
city  of  Boston,  sincere  and  everlasting  appre- 
ciation for  the  kindnesses  heaped  upon  my 
sailor  lad.  He  has  docked  In  Boston  several 
times,  and  his  letters  home  tell  of  the  warm 
reception  always  accorded  sailors." 

On  one  occasion  he  wrote:  "Dad,  you  have 
been  wont  to  write  how  hospitable,  friendly 
southern  people  are  as  compared  to  the  people 
of  other  sections.  Well,  I  want  to  teU  you 
that  we  southerners  don't  know  what  real 
hospitality  is.  The  people  of  Boston  are 
matchless  in  their  friendliness  and  hospitality 
and,  believe  me,  they  hold  a  warm  spot  in  ths 
heart  of  every  Navy  man." 

NOTHING  CRBATIS 

Boston  may  lay  claim  to  many  outstand- 
ing accomplishments,  but  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing there  Is  no  attainment  more  to  be  desired 
than  that  of  holding  the  love^^nd  good  wlU  of 
people  everywhere.  It  is  an  achievement  that 
your  chamber  of  commerce  or  other  civic 
bodies  may  strive  for  through  printed  booklets 
but  never  attain. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  reprodtice 
In  my  newspaper  portions  of  letters  from  my 
son,  praising  Boetonlans  for  their  friendliness 
to  servicemen,  and  If  ever  there  were  impres- 
sions in  this  bectlon  of  the  "deep  South"  that 
Boston  was  an  "arrogant,  cold  city,"  I  trust 
that  these  false  repreaentatlona  havs  been 
righted. 

Again  thanking  you  and  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton for  their  patriotic  hospitality,  and  as- 
suring you  of  the  deep  appreciation  of  par- 
ents as  well  as  servicemen,  I  am. 
Tours  truly,' 

John  H.  Crouch. 


Crackcrland  ia  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

or  TENNaSSBS 

IN  THI  IfCNATI  or  TRI  UMITID  ITATW 

ThuTBday,  March  tO  (Uol$lativ9  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  X  aak 
imanlmous  conamt  to  have  minted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rwoas  a  fair  and 
llltmilnatlng  article  by  Mr.  Ralph  Smith, 
on  the  T.  V.  A.,  a  controversy  recently 
before  the  Senate.  'Hie  article  was  pub^ 
lished  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccorb, 
as  follows: 

CRACXXXLAMD       IN       WAaHtWUTUN — SDrrORXlNC 
M'KMllAM'a  VIEW  OT  T.  ▼.  A. 

(By  Ralph  Smith) 
Washinoton.  D.  C,  March  28. — A  great  denl 
has  been  written  thsse  last  few  weeks  aix>ut 
the  controversy  in  Congress  over  the  annxial 
appropriations  for  the  malntanance  and  op- 
eration  of  the  Tenneseee  VaUey  Authority, 
yet  little  that's  been  published  has  shed  light 
upon  the  basic  Issue  Involved.  One  «o\iid 
mistakenly  suppose,  from   what  be's  read. 
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that  the  row  In  th«  Senate  waa  rooted  In  • 
"diabolical"  determination  to  destroy  the 
•ffcetlvmiMi  of  the  great  public  power  project 
tkat  taaraMK*  the  honepower  atored  In  a 
do«»n  or  more  man-made  reservoirs  In  the 
▼alley  of  the  Teimeseee  River. 

Wbat.  then.  Is  the  basic  Issue,  on  which 
tlw  Sanate  divided  conclusively? 

Obviously,  out  of  18  southern  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  would  not  support  a  "diabcli- 
cml  design"  to  cripple,  aye.  destroy  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  power  development  located  in 
their  midst  •  •  •  such  Senators,  for  ex- 
ample, aa  Oaoaos  and  RtrssEu  of  Oeorgla. 
Matbahk  and  BMrra  of  South  Carolina.  Mc- 
KnxAa  of  Tennessee,  Eastland  of  Mississippi, 
CoNNALLT  of  Tezas,  Bahxt  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Btbd  of  Virginia  among  the  number. 
What  was  the  other  side  of  the  question 
anyhow? 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  T.  V.  A.  controversy 
In  the  Senate  grew  out  of  the  pxirpose  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  under  Acting 
Chairman  KzitNiTH  McKcxax.  to  reassert 
the  rights  vested  In  the  Congress  by  article  I 
of  the  Constitution,  section  9.  clause  7 — 
"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  In  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  of  accounts 
and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall 
be  published  from  time  to  time." 

In  a  more  definite  sense,  the  i-ow  raged 
over  the  Insistence  of  T.  V.  A.,  speakLng 
through  Chairman  David  ■.  LUlenthal.  upon 
retaining  and  expending  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Congress  $10,000,000  annually  of 
Ita  Minings. 

OtlMr  agencies  of  the  Government  enjoy 
no  such  privilege.  None  asks  it.  The  Post- 
oflkw  Department,  for  example,  converts  into 
the^ Treasury  every  cent  It  collecu  from  lu 
farthmg  activities,  and  in  turn  it  spends  not 
•  «Bp«  that  isn't  covered  by  an  appropriation 
bf  tiM  Oongresa. 

Bndtetary  contrc4  of  Federal  funds  has 
never  interfered  serlotisly  with  the  operation 
of  Pederal  agencies.  They  are  always  pro- 
tected by  deficiency  appropriations  voted  by 
the  Ooagnm  upon  satisfa«ory  showings  by 
th«  afmclea  that  overspend 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  controls 
reservoirs  and  dam  sites  located  In  Alabama. 
Tennestee.  and  North  Carolina.  Probably  flf  - 
teen  of  these  sites  have  been  developed 
through  congreaelonal  appropriations  ex- 
fy*|m  a  billion  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 
Oflglaal  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals,  named 
In  memory  of  President  Wilson,  who  waa 
first  to  vlauallae  the  potentialities  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

Senator  McKnxAa,  central  flgtire  In  the 
current  controversy,  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  during  the  First  World  War,  and  spon- 
■oMd  the  Initial  development  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  President  Wilson.  He  is  now 
revealed  by  the  Conc«xssional  Ricoso  as 
having  proposed  and  battled  through  the 
Senate  amendments  that  provided  funds  for 
ei  least  nine  of  the  dams  constructed  since 
the  advent  of  T.  V.  A.,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

I  say  "sponsored."  because  the  appropria- 
tMms  were  actuaUy  Initiated  by  him  In  the 
•mete,  the  House  having  faUed  to  provide 
the  funds,  and  as  respects  at  least  three  of 
the  developments  McKcmut  was  vigorously 
oppoeed  by  members  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Board, 
which  lobbied  actively  against  the  dams  he 
sotight  and  which  now  are  Integrated  In  the 
system. 

The  Authority  is  now  out  of  the  red,  as 
the  aaylng  la.  It  earned  a  handsome  profit 
j— t  year,  but  these  earnings  were  not  con- 
verted Into  the  Treasury.  On  this  year's  op- 
entkms  the  income  will  amount  to  $68,000,- 
MO,  end  every  penny  of  this  Is  being  rettimed 
to^e  Authority  under  the  independent 
ciAces  appropriation  bill.  In  addition,  it  U 
being  given  $10,000,000  in  addition,  but  de- 


accept  ng 


in  lists 


ma  le 


and 


mands  stUl  another  ten 
fund. 

Thus.  Instead  of 
fied  with  $79,000,000.  wbldl 
estimate,  the  Authority 
000,  for   the   expenditure 
have  no  accounting  to 

And  that  la  the  nub  of 
Congress. 

T.  V.  A.  does  not.  and 
activities  solely  to  the 
electric   power.     It    has 
phosphate    and    has    exp* 
Williamson  and  Manry 
see.  for  phosphate  lands 
represented  a  profit  of 
ers  of  the  land. 

The  Authority  also  has 
structfon  and  operation  of 
at  Mobile,  but  the  War 
has  withheld  priorities 
has  not  materialized,  albe 
is  believed  to  be  on  the 
plated  with  the  use  of  the 

What  may  be  th:  outconje 
fund     controversy     Is 
House  has  the  final  say, 
say  In  the  row.  since  it 
lug  fund  and  the  Senate  s 
bill   goes   to   conference, 
these  meetings  of 
branches    that    the '  issue 
finally. 

As   chairman    of   the 
McKcixAa    will    head    the 
mlttee  from  that  branch, 
make  a  determined  fight 
ment   retained   In   the   bU 
question  as  to  the  reaction 
fereea,  notwithstanding 
ence    In   both    branches 
the  reaseertlon  of  the  right 
to  control  all  expenditures 


m  Ulon  as  a  revolvlog 


t< 


tllB 


or  being  satle- 

covers  its  budget 

upon  $89,000,- 

of   which   it   will 

of  $10,000,000. 
the  controversy  in 


hi  ks  not.  confined  Its 
pri  tduction  of  hydro- 
(  xperimented    with 
nded    $7CO,000    in 
CcAintles,  in  Tennes- 
the  sale  of  which 
$»  0.000  to  the  own- 
planned  the  con- 
a  phosphate  plant 
Production   Board 
this  enterprise 
t  Its  construction 
program  contem- 
revolving  fund, 
of  the  revolving 
p^blematical.    The 
at  least,  the  last 
ap|)roved  the  revolv- 
ruck  It  out.    The 
It   will   be   in 
representatives  of  the  two 
will    be    settled 


find 


Spnate    committee, 
conference    com- 
Obvlously.  he  will 
have  his  amend- 
but   there   is   a 
of  the  House  con- 
growing  Inslst- 
Congreas   upon 
of  the  legislature 
of  public  moneys. 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WAJSIELEWSKI 

or  wiacoKSN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  tESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Marcfi  30.  1944 


Mr.    Speaker, 
weeks.  I  have 


Mr.    WASIELEWSKI. 

during  the  past  several    . 

given  considerable  thougl  it  to  the  subject 
matter  I  am  about  to  ascuss  but  hesi- 
tated long  for  fear  tha ;  Its  discussion 
might  be  misunderstood  ind  possibly  in- 


Events  of  the 


terfere  with  our  war  effor ..  _  . 
recent  past,  however,  anl  a  visit  to  my 
district  have  convinced  n  le  that  it  Is  im- 
perative to  make  a  staten^nt  on  this  sub- 
ject now. 

th 


boiy 


and 


Prior  to  my  coming 
ever  since  I  have  had 
serve  in  this  honored 
a  strong  supporter  of  the 
eign  policy.   During  the 
we  have  heard  repeated 
administration  critics, 
its  supporters,  to  the  efleH 
no  foreign  policy.    It  is 
our  Commander  in  Chief, 
ments  made  before  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  sinde 
forth  broad  policies,  which 
stltute  the  foreign  policy 
If  we  have  erred  in  our 
is  not  because  oX  our  lac 


Congress  and 

he  privilege  to 

I  have  been 

President's  for- 

several  days 

charges  made  by 

even  some  of 

that  we  have 

opinion  that 

in  public  state- 

pqblication  of  the 

then,  has  set 

in  eflfect  con- 

jof  our  country. 

foreign  policy.  It 

of  a  program 
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but.  rather,  because  of  our  hesitancy  and 
failure  to  apply  it  to  practical  situations — 
to  put  it  into  action. 

Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  President  had,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  set  forth  in  clear 
terms  our  policy  and  belief  in  the 
autonomy  and  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  of  nations — big  and  small;  that 
no  nation  should  be  permitted  to  ag- 
grandize itself  at  the  expense  of  its 
neighbor;  that  might  does  not  make 
right  and  that  seizures  by  force  do  not 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Our 
leaders  have  stressed  repeatedly  before 
we  were  drawn  into  this  war  and  since 
that  we  seek  no  aggrandizement  of  our 
possessions,  no  new  territory  in  the  vic- 
tory we  shall  ultimately  attain. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  in  scat- 
tered theaters  of  the  world.  Our  allies 
are  nations  from  all  comers  of  the  globe. 
Our  greatest  source  of  difficulty  at  this 
moment,  aside  from  our  conflict  with  the 
Axis,  comes  from  the  eastern  European 
theater.  There.  Russia,  one  of  our  allies, 
announced  her  intention  to  snufl  out  of 
existence  at  least  three  small  coimtries. 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  badly 
maim  and  cripple  Poland  and  to  domi- 
nate the  internal  affairs  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Czechoslovakia.  It  seems  paradoxi- 
cal that  our  ally  should  seek  to  destroy 
nations  which  are  also  our  allies.  Rus- 
sia's political  aggressiveness  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  contrast  to  our  apparent  pas- 
siveness.  has  been  a  cause  for  alarm  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Some  months  ago.  the  nations  affected 
by  the  designs  of  our  eastern  ally  have 
sought  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  who  agreed  to  act  as  medi- 
ators. Russia,  however,  informed  us  that 
this  was  her  Internal  problem  and.  there- 
fore, no  concern  of  ours.  Subsequently 
about  the  time  of  the  Tehran  Con- 
ference, Anthony  Eden,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  announced  that  Great 
Britain  would  recognize  no  tmilateral 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  any  nation. 
Our  Government  took  no  stand— offered 
only  silence.  Winston  Churchill  upon  his 
return  from  Teheran  stated  that  while 
Great  Britain  had  guaranteed  freedom 
and  independence  to  her  allies  in  Europe 
she  did  not  guarantee  their  boundaries. 
What  sophistry!  To  this  our  country's 
spokesman  again  offered  only  silence. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill's 
statement  and  our  failure  to  protest 
shocked  not  only  the  people  of  Europe 
but  also  all  thinking  Americans.  Our 
silence  was  interpreted  as  mute  acqui- 
escence. The  question  of  the  boundaries 
in  this  matter  is  secondary.  The  dis- 
turbing factor  about  the  whole  situation 
is  that  we  apparently  have  recognized 
and  permitted  power  politics  to  control. 
Thus  it  appears  to  the  outside  world 
that  we  have  abandoned  and  cast  aside 
our  democratic  ideals  and  principles  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Without  a  hearing  and  without  due  proc- 
ess we  have  permitted  one  country  to 
dispossess  others  of  their  territory.  Is 
this  to  be  a  precedent  and  pattern  for 
future  settlements?  If  it  is.  then  our 
hope  for  a  lasting  peace  after  victory 
is  shattered  before  the  war  is  won.  If 
the  old  power  politics  and  intrigue  are 
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to  reign  In  the  days  following  this  war 
we  shall  most  certainly  be  involved  in 
a  third  bloody  conflict  before  a  generation 
passes. 

To  hasten  the  day  of  victory,  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  other  United  Nations,  needs 
the  wholehearted  cooperation  and  col- 
laboration of  all  the  underground  forces 
in  Nazi -occupied  Europe.  If  freedom, 
autonomy,  and  self-determination  are 
guaranteed  the  people  that  are  now  suf- 
fering under  Hitler's  heel,  they  will  fight 
to  death.  However,  if  all  they  have  to 
look  forward  to  is  subjugation  and  an- 
other yoke,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
them  to  extend  themselves  to  any  de- 
gree. And  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
long,  draun-out  war. 

In  my  humble  opinion  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  that  we  will 
not  recognize  any  unilateral  boundary 
changes  would  give  hope  and  incentive  to 
the  underground  forces  in  the  occupied 
countries  to  brins  their  wholehearted  co- 
operation into  the  war  effort  and  accel- 
erate the  day  of  victory.  The  morale  of 
our  own  people,  as  well  as  our  allies,  will 
be  raised  immeasurably  upon  our  as- 
sumption of  leadership  and  responsibility 
not  only  in  the  battle  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  early  victorious  conclusion  but  also 
•  In  the  formulation  and  establishment  of 
the  principles  and  foundation  of  the  last- 
ing peace  that  Is  to  follow.  It  seems  as 
though  we  have  momentarily  lost  leader- 
ship in  the  diplomatic  field  becau.'se  of 
our  silence  and  inactivity.  It  is  now  high 
time  to  take  a  firm  and  resolute  stand 
and  assume  the  duty,  obligation,  and  re- 
sponsibility that  is  ours  as  the  greatest 
and  strongest  Nation  In  the  world. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war  we  are  all 
tired  of  It.  We  are  Irritable,  anxious  to 
have  it  over  with.  Let  us  remember 
that  similar  conditions  toward  the  close 
of  the  last  war  in  a  large  measvu-e  caused 
us  to  lose  the  peace  and  eventually 
brought  us  into  the  present  conflict.  We 
have  repeatedly  given  pledges  to  our 
men  and  women  In  the  services  that  we 
will  win  this  war  and  make  certain  of  a 
lasting  peace.  We  must  make  good  our 
vow.  We  must  not  let  them  down.  We 
will  have  failed  in  our  trust  if  a  genera- 
tion hence  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  men  and  women  are  obliged  to  go 
to  war  again. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  it  Is  time 
that  our  leaders  effectively  put  into  prac- 
tice the  principles  upon  which  and  for 
which  we  are  fighting  so  that  there  may 
no  longer  be  any  question  in  the  minds 
of  our  allies  or  oiu-  enemies  just  where 
we  stand.  By  doing  so  we  will  reassure 
our  own  people  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  world  of  the  sincerity  of  our  pur- 
pose. We  will  thereby  give  them  new 
heart  to  fight  and  speed  up  the  day  of 
victory.  Further  than  that  we  will  begin 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  peace  that 
is  to  follow.  Our  silence  during  these  mo- 
mentous days  and  weeks  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  acquiescence.  Our  silence  has 
dimmed  the  hopes  for  freedom  of  peoples 
of  many  lands.  With  the  Nazi  propa- 
ganda telling  these  peoples  "we  told  you 
so"  we  are  undoubtedly  the  most  impopu- 
lar  Nation  in  Europe  today.  It  is.  there- 
fore, necessary  that  our  country  take 


a  firm  stand  and  make  its  position  clear 
In  no  uncertain  terms.  Lasting  peace 
cannot  be  maintained  in  a  world  dom- 
inated by  any  one  nation.  Collective  and 
individual  security  requires  united  action 
under  the  leadership  of  a  nation  that  has 
no  territorial  ambitions  and  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  world's  peoples.  We 
can  assume  that  leadership  when  we  ful- 
fill our  duty  and  responsibility  as  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  Nation  in  the 
world. 

Tlie  need  now  is  not  the  formulation 
of  a  foreign  policy.  We  have  that.  What 
we  need  is  an  effective  and  fearless  ex- 
ecution and  putting  into  action  of  that 
foreign  policy  which  we  have  repeatedly 
stated  and  restated  and  which  our  people 
have  continuously  and  enthusiastically 
approved. 


Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF   M  ASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  1944 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  i 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  written  by  Floyd  Bell  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Bos- 
tonian.  This  Is  a  very  readable,  human- 
interest  story  of  the  very  human,  yet 
forceful  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  The  article 
follows: 

Gov.  LEvnrrr  Saltonstaix 
(By  Floyd  BeU) 

It  could  be  a  scene  from  the  next  Repub- 
lican National  Convention.  Mark  this,  we 
say  It  could  be.  There  comes  a  time  when 
the  balloting  is  tense,  the  delegates  are  tired 
and  worn  with  the  continual  bickering,  the 
trading  here  and  there,  the  smoke-fiUed 
rooms. 

For  many  ballots  now  Massachusetts  has 
called  out  resonantly  "Massachusetts  casts 
35  votes  for  Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall."  Sud- 
denly on  this,  the  ♦wenty-flrst  ballot,  there 
comes  an  unexpected  break.  A  Southern 
State  whose  delegates  have  been  pledged  to 
another  candidate  have  been  released  from 
their  pledge  and  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue 
comes  their  chainnan's  call,  "Florida  casts 
14  votes  for  Saltonstall."  There's  a  cheer,  it 
becomes  a  roar,  and  the  landslide  has  begun. 
State  after  State  follows. 

That's  the  picture  that  could  be  painted 
at  the  next  national  convention.  Bay  State 
folks,  the  folks  back  home  who  know  Leverett 
Saltonstall.  stiU  earnestly  hope  that  such 
a  picture  may  actually  be  thrown  upon  the 
screen. 

Long,  lanky,  lean,  and  laughing,  Leverett 
Saltonstall  is  not  "another  Lincoln"  because 
truth  to  teU  he  has  more  background,  more 
executive  abUlty.  more  genuine  appeal  to  the 
masses  than  Honest  Abe  ever  poesessed. 
Leverett  Saltonstall 's  appeal  is  to  no  one 
section,  no  class,  no  party  actually,  but  to 
Americans  who  believe  in  America  first,  last, 
all  the  time,  but  an  America  which  can 
never  again  be  permitted  to  hold  aloof  from 
the  problems  of  Its  nelghbon.  whether  h«e 
or  across  the  seas. 

He's  a  strange  man  and  yet  a  very  average 
one.  this  Governor  of  Massachusetu.    Be  U 


poaaeawd  of  an  Innate  Bblllty  and  a  native 
Intelligence  far  beyond  the  scope  of  moat* 
yet  he  la  so  modest,  so  self-effacing  that  It's 
actuaUy  e  bit  of  aelf-lnflleted  torture  when 
he  consents  to  pose  for  a  moment  in  the  spot- 
light of  public  attention.  He  has  a  great  Ueel 
of  bojrlsh  appeal  about  him,  this  man  who 
stands  several  Inches  above  6  feet  and  whose 
face  bears  always  the  creases  of  a  smile  which 
never  quite  fades,  except  on  those  rare  occa- 
sions when  the  Governor  knows  that  he  has 
before  him  a  fakir,  or  one  who  does  not  stick 
to  the  truth.  Then  the  smile  can  be  erased, 
there  can  be  a  sternness  settle  about  those 
closely  drawn  lips,  the  twinkle  can  disappear 
from  the  eyes,  and  It's  a  brave  nuin  who 
would  then  venture  to  attempt  to  Impose 
upon  the  intelligence  or  impugn  the  motives 
of  His  Excellency. 

Leverett  Saltonstall  lives  In  a  house  out  on 
Chestnut  Hill.  In  normal  times,  he  Is  there 
surrounded  by  his  very  lovable  family.  Eve- 
nines,  residents  of  Chestnut  Hill  and  members 
of  nearby  Longwood  Cricket  Club  often  see 
the  suid  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  In 
collarless  disarray,  playing  basebaU  with  his 
own  or  the  neighbors'  boys  and  girls.  Right 
now,  most  of  the  family  have  gone  to  war. 
But  there's  still  a  home  there,  a  home  that 
has  the  atmosphere  not  of  Just  another  house 
but  of  a  real  New  England  home. 

Out  in  Dover,  a  pretty  lltle  suburban  dis- 
trict which  nestles  In  the  Blue  Hills  or  their 
foothills,  the  CJovemor  has  his  best  momenta. 
There  is  his  farm  and  there  he  loves  to  cut 
weeds,  chop  wood,  run  the  big  mower,  help 
harvest  the  crops,  feed  the  blooded  stock.  No 
gentleman  farmer  Is  he.  but  a  very  practical — 
a  very  thoroug|) — farmer  who  knows  to  a 
penny  the  profit  or  loes  on  each  Item,  yet  be 
has  none  of  the  New  England  characterlsttca 
of  his  friend  Calvin  Coolldge  in  hoarding. 

Governor  SaltonstaU  is  not  one  of  those 
men  who  ever  could  be  another  Lincoln,  nor 
another  anybody  else,  for  this  Massachusetts 
statesman — and  he  Is  that — is  so  individual, 
so  original,  that  he  has  built,  all  tmconsclous 
of  It,  for  himself  a  personality  stronger  than 
any  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  Here  la 
the  type  of  man  one  thinks  of  when  reading 
of  the  early  days  of  our  American  history. 
In  Governor  SaltonstaU  one  sees  the  ancestor 
of  colonial  days— the  man  who  bore  the 
savagery  and  the  trials  of  those  days  and 
emerged  superior  to  all  these — for  this  man 
SaltonstaU  haa  an  Iron  jaw  which  discloses 
at  first  glance  the  character,  the  integrity, 
and  the  power  of  the  man.  His  very  appear- 
ance signals  the  strength  which  is  his.  Lev- 
erett SaltonstaU  Is  one  of  those  rare  men  who 
dominates  any  gathering  without  actually 
ever  Intending  to  do  so.  Modeft  to  the  point 
of  shyness  at  times,  afraid  that  he  will  be 
occupying  the  spotlight  intended  for  some- 
one else,  there  are  times  when  this  likable, 
lovable  arbiter  of  Massachusetts  policies  of 
the  present  day  is  actually     •     •     • 

Leverett  Saltonstall  is  "regular.*  He  walks 
Into  a  place  like  the  sportsmen's  show,  for 
example,  and  everyone  turns  to  look,  not  be- 
cause they  know  It's  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts— for  this  man  is  attended  by  no 
panoply  of  servitors,  no  gathering  of  the 
dans  to  herald  his  coming — but  becatise  the 
crowd  instinctively  realizes  that  a  maj  has 
appeared. 

He  reads  avidly,  likes  detective  stories,  mys- 
tery stories  of  any  type,  and  doesn't  lay  • 
book  down  until  he  has  finished  it  from 
"kiver  to  kiver."  Retains  well  what  he  reads. 
Likes  the  serious  stuff,  too.  Beads  esseya 
and  biographies  but  confesses  that  he  llkae 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  before  the  radio, 
when  he  has  the  time,  and  hear  Sherlock 
Holmes  or  the  Shadow  do  their  stuff. 

He  likes  basebaU.  footbaU.  hockey,  in  fact. 
all  types  of  sptorts.  Be  never  would  be  caught 
posing  with  a  10-gallon  hat  and  a  10-ineh 
trout,  not  thto  Governor,  uniaea  be  actuaUy 
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bad  ca«i«ht  the  trout.  He  dcesn't  believe  in 
subterfuge  or  diaeembllng  anytbing  any- 
where. 

He  believes  in  the  future  of  air  transpor- 
tation and  wants  to  see  Massachusetts  have 
the  greatest  airport  in  the  world.  He  be- 
lieves, too.  in  rail  and  sea  transportation,  and 
cam  of  his  fondest  dreams,  one  that  he  ex- 
pects to  come  true,  is  to  see  a  poet-war  de- 
velopment in  which  his  home  town  of  Bos- 
ton— for  Chestnut  Hill  really  is  a  part  of 
metropolitan  Boston — will  come  forward  as 
first  in  transportation,  with  the  greatest 
outgoing  and  Incoming  port  facilities  in  the 
world. 

Never  a  hide-bound  partisan,  if  he  believed 
that  the  State  could  be  served  best  by  devia- 
tion from  such  a  course,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  name  prominent  men  of  the  party 
which  opposed  him  at  the  polls  to  high  ofBces, 
and  not  in  a  single  instance  have  they  failed 
to  Justify  his  faith  and  his  confidence. 

A  soldier  of  the  last  World  War,  and  a  sol- 
dier, too.  cj  this  one,  he,  as  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  has  had  before  him 
greater  problems  than  confront  many  a  mili- 
tary man  on  the  field.  Massachusetts  was 
■o  far  in  advance  of  other  States  in  prepared- 
ness for  this  present  World  War  that  it 
seemed  almost  like  another  nation  for  a  time 
It  was  Sr.ltonstall  who  developed,  originated, 
and  put  into  effect  the  wonderful  civilian 
defense  project  which  the  Bay  State  now  en- 
Joys  and  of  which  it  boasts. 

In  his  office  at  the  State  House  he  is  easily 
approachable,  always  '"at  home"  to  any  man 
or  woman  who  deserves  even  a  moment  of 
his  attention.  No  iron  walls  nor  stone  fences 
are  built  around  bis  offices,  and  he  is  as  likely 
to  stalk  cut  into  the  reception  room,  with  a 
crowd  awaiting,  to  greet  everyone  by  name  as 
tM  Is  to  eat  dinner  tomorrow  night.  Inci- 
dentally that  reminds  us  he  likes  good  food 
and  is  not  one  of  those  who  pretend  not  to 
like  dinners  and  good  luncheons.  He  likes 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  down  at  lunch 
with  a  friend.    But  he  seldom  gets  time. 


Conunanication 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional RicoiD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  entitled  "Communication," 
addressed  to  the  editor.  Evening  Tribune, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Everett  R.  Law- 
rence, 4  Lewis  Street,  Andover,  Mass.: 

ANDOvni,  Mass.,  March  23,  1944. 
Edtto*.  Evening  TaatTNi, 

Lawrence,  Mass. 
DsA«  8n:  Last  Saturday,  March  17.  you 
published  an  article  by  Roger  Babson  which 
I  feel  deserves  criticism  that  I  shall  be 
{leased  to  have  you  publish  in  its  entirety  as 
an  open  letter.  As  it  reads  of  Itself,  It  has 
served  a  harmful  rather  than  a  helpful  pur- 
pose, because  the  writer  generalized  too 
freely  and  because  he  has  left  too  much  un- 
said. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Babson's  residence  In  the 
South  for  limited  periods  over  ao  years  and 
his  belief  that  he  knows  the  colored  people's 
good  and  bad  points,  he  does  not  know  as 
much  as  he  beUevee.  He  has  not  yet  learned 
tbat  the  colored  man  tus  sense  enough  not 
to  let  him  know  that  b*  does  not  know  him. 
He  s  too  diplomatic  for  that. 
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Negroes — e  nd 


I.  too.  lived  In  the  South 
as  a  colored  man.    I  am 
of  these  things  he  has 
fled  to  make  intelligent 

He  speaks  of  the  "utte: 
knowledge  of  finances  anc 
these   scholarly    fields 
and  continuously  closed 
as  well  as  theoretically, 
not  had  either  political. 
Justice  in  the  last  300 
son  laments  the  lack  of 
effort  at  this  crucial  time, 
save  money,  and  their 
The  fact  is  that  the 
larly  anxious  to  fight  for 
status  quo  as  be  has 
discrimination,    prejudice, 
even  in  the  armed  forces, 
fort  to  him  to  say  thing 
him  if  the  Axis  win.    If 
that  he  will   be  granted 
full-fledged  American  if 
attitude  would  be  entirel 
Many  of  the  South 's  9,< 
more  money  now  than 
before  and  they  are  gettini 
their   lives   to   buy   what 
wanted,  and  more  often 
This  taste  of  partial 
has  produced  a  change 
complaint  about  "saucy 

"Get  all  the  work  you 
did  not  mention — though 
many   places,   men   like 
Arnall,  Rankin,  Dixon, 
see  to  it  that  they  positiv^y 
Of  26.904  defense  plants 
barred  Negroes;  of  17.435  ir 
Negroes;  56  war  plants  in 
Negroes  each;  of  85,000 
were  barred  to 
en. 

It  is  true  that  many 
good  citizens:  this  would 
of  any  other  color.    But 
long  been  led  into 
ruption.    He  does  not  in 
law  and  order  because  lav 
many  Instances  shown 
As  an  example,  while  we 
saboteurs  in  our  Federal 
fanfare  about  fairness, 
lynched    and   beaten    in 
has  taken  no  interest  in 
Government,  because  in 
he  faces  the  threat  of 
tries.    It  is  a  matter  of 
thousands  upon   thoiisan^s 
who  wins  the  war.     It  is 
under  one  and  slavery 

As  a  statistical  expert 
the  small  number  of 
the  N.  T.  A.  for  defense 
tively   small    amount 
W.  P.  A.,  or  any  other 
he  is  acquainted  with  the 
our  Federal   departments; 
power   of   the   masses   in 
problems  In  obtaining 
and  restrictions  of  their 
adequate  schooling  and 
superabundance  of  pover^ 
quent  despondency,  disease 
crime.     He  knows  all  this 
says  he  cannot  agree  tbat 
Is  he  kidding? 

"This  criKlal  hour,"  did 
he  call  It  If  the  member^ 
colored  races — many  of 
than  colored — rebel  against 
Inance — the  people  of  Indja 
Africa.  China,  and  other 
Ing  Russia,  who  boasts 
color  problem,  and  tolerat^ 
dice?    Does    he    honestly 
and   will   go  on   forever 
refuses  to  recognize  its 
expect  cooperation  from 
mistreated  human  who  has 
beaten,  and  lynched? 
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trying  German 
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Sikeston,    Mo.     He 
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of  the  world  looks  on.  does  he  hope  for 
hemisphere  solidarity,  or  any  other,  as  long 
as  this  type  of  democracy  exists? 

Neither  do  I  accept  his  generalization  that 
most  white  people  are  saving  their  money. 
Prior  to  March  15  the  cry  was  simply  "I 
don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do";  then 
they  cashed  in  their  War  bonds  and  another 
crisis  was  met. 

Granting  that  the  article  was  a  gesture  at 
friendliness  and  helpfulness,  the  author,  by 
his  omissions  left  such  a  distorted  picture 
of  the  average  Negro  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  It  would  have  been  better  iX  he  had 
not  written  anything. 

With  one  thing  only  do  I  agree;  the  colored 
people  should  have  their  money,  but  every- 
one else  should,  too. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EVXKETT  R.  LAWBKNCB. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  28. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  seventh 
district  Zionist  organization,  Monday 
evening,  March  27, 1944: 

BarrAiNs  ArnruDB  on  paixstine  ill  becomes 

HER   MAGNIFICENT  WA«  ETFOHT  AND   ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

American  sentiment  coalesces  in  favor  of 
the  opening  of  the  doors  of  Palestine.  Mean- 
while opposing  forces  gather  ominously  in 
strength,  in  seemingly  unrelated  activities, 
but,  throughout,  in  bold  relief,  is  clearly  re- 
vealed the  grave  pattern  of  the  contemplated 
dissolution  of  Palestine  as  a  homeland  lor 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  proponents  for  the  national  homeland 
In  Palestine  have  advanced  logical,  unan- 
swerable. Indisputable  arguments  which  the 
anti-Zionist  forces  cannot  challenge.  The 
evidence,  in  law  and  In  equity,  is  so  clearly 
In  preponderance  for  the  national  homeland 
that  the  resisting  forces  must  resort  to  all 
manner  of  subterfuge,  puppet-pulling  ma- 
neuvers, and  manufactured  propaganda  to 
counter  the  Just  claim. 

Legally,  the  Balfour  Declaration  was  Is- 
sued with  the  full  strength  of  the  British 
Government  behind  It.  The  Palestine  man- 
date, incorporating  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, was  ratified  internationally  by  62  na- 
tions. The  Permanent  Mandates  Commis- 
sion of  the  League  of  Nations  placed  as  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Palestine  mandate 
the  establishment  of  a  national  homeland 
for  the  Jewish  people.  Indeed.  It  was  the 
ralson  d'etre  of  the  mandate.  The  United 
States,  not  being  a  party  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  knew  it  to  be  of  material  signif- 
icance to  enter  Into  a  separate  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  in  1924,  reiterating  therein  the 
Palestine  mandate,  and  agreeing  that  no- 
body would  be  precluded  from  entering  Pal- 
estine on  the  ground  of  race  or  religion  and 
that,  furthermore,  no  changes  in  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  could  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  both  signatories.  In  1922,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  by  resolu- 
tion voiced  its  approval  of  the  establishment 
In  Palestine  of  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jewish  people. 


One  further  fact.  France,  who  after  the 
World  War  had  sought  eagerly  to  widen  her 
sphere  of  influence  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  refrained  from  claiming  Palestine  on 
the  condition  only  that  the  mandate  be 
concerned  with  the  establishment  of  the 
aforesaid  national  homeland. 

So  much  for  the  legal  aspect.  While  the 
legality  of  a  deed  does  not,  oftimes,  justify 
its  existence,  here  we  have  Justice  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Certainly,  if  no  other  reason  exist- 
ed today  but  that  of  the  horror  of  uprooted, 
homeless,  defenseless  European  Jewry,  that 
alone  should  be  sufficient  Impetri  to  crash 
down  the  doors  of  Palestine.  But  if  that  is 
not  enough,  let  us  tell  them  of  how  in  re- 
liance on  the  word  of  England,  the  Jews  of 
the  world  since  1917  by  the  amassing  of  dimes, 
pennies  and  quarters  redeemed  the  land  of 
this  small  country,  rehabilitating  thousands 
of  refugees,  created  over  200  new  industries, 
built  the  Hebrew  University,  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  all  of  the  East,  developed  the  Medical 
Center  through  Hadassah,  contributing  its 
science  and  skills  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
Allied  nations.  From  the  marshes  sprung 
colonies,  towns,  cities,  modem  and  progres- 
sive. Agriculture  and  industry  flourished. 
Little  children  that  the  rest  of  the  world  for- 
got were  given  new  life  and  new  dignity 
through  the  work  of  Youth  Allyah  In  Pales- 
tine. And  if  England  would  but  pay  heed  to 
what  Lord  Wedgewood  said.  It  would  not 
talk  so  glibly  (In  the  face  of  its  own  past 
Imperialistic  activity)  of  the  Jew  replacing 
the  Arab.     Lord  Wedgewood  said: 

"The  Jews  of  all  the  world  have  done  their 
part  nobly  in  Palestine.  Five  hundred 
thousand  of  the  best  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity have  convened  a  wilderness  into  a  garden. 
For  the  first  time  In  history  colonists  from  a 
higher  civilisation  have  neither  robbed  'nor 
exploited  nor  exterminated  the  wilder  native 
race.  The  Aztecs  and  Incas  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  the  Redskins  on  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America,  the  aborigines  of  Aiutralla 
and  Tasmania,  the  Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  of 
South  Africa — all  have  been  enslaved  or  ex- 
ploited and  gradually  exterminated.  Wher- 
ever settlers  have  come,  they  have  taken  the 
land  by  force  or  fraud  imder  the  plea  of 
necessity  and  expediency.  Only  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  have  paid  for  tuirren  lands  at  a 
blackmail  price  and  labored  to  make  such 
lands  productive." 

The  MacDonald  white  paper  of  1999  con- 
tinues in  force  and  effect.  After  the  20.000- 
odd  certificates  of  entrance  are  exhausted,  all 
doors  will  be  officially  barred  to  the  stricken 
Jewish  people  of  Europe,  even  Palestine  which 
is  historically,  legally,  and  equitably  theirs, 
which  is  theirs  by  right  of  labor  and  loyalty, 
which  is  theirs  by  reason  of  humanity. 

It  is  well  to  examine  into  the  alleged  causes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  policy  of  the 
white  paper.  What  makes  this  betrayal  of 
Palestine  so  firm  that  neither  official  Wash- 
ington nor  Great  Britain  dare  reveal  It  for 
what  It  Is  and  confine  It  to  the  dvist  heap, 
together  with  other  great  blunders  of  that 
period,  such  as  the  Munich  pact?  Let's  ex- 
amine them  one  by  one  carefully  and  with- 
out prejudice. 

1.  We  cannot  permit,  we  are  told,  untram- 
meled  Jewish  immigration  Into  Palestine  be- 
cause of  the  limited  absorptive  capacity  of 
Palestine.  Nonsense.  All  experts  agree,  in- 
cluding Walter  Clay  Lowdermilk  of  the 
United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  that 
Palestine  can  absorb  4,000,000  additional  peo- 
ple, including,  mind  you,  the  1,500.000  Jews 
and  Arabs  already  there.  Absorptive  capacity 
depends  not  upon  the  measurement  of  square 
miles,  but  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the 
land,  the  development  of  water  and  electric 
power,  the  industries  that  can  be  esublisbed. 
The  successf\il  colonization,  thus  far,  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  have  proven  that  no  fears 
need  be  had  In  that  direction.  Not  only  has 
PalesUns  within  the  past  25  years  seen  the 


settlement  of  almost  half  a  million  Jews,  but 
the  doubling  of  the  Arab  population  In  the 
same  period,  this  despite  the  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  sams  old  "ab- 
sorptive capacity"  bugbear  was  pulled  out 
of  a  hat  and  flung  at  the  people.  Palestine 
has  skilled  engineers,  technicians,  colonists 
determined  and  Intrepid  In  face  of  all  oppo- 
sition of  politics,  soil,  and  space.  Sir  Charles 
Warren  as  early  as  1875  stated :  "Give  Pales- 
tine a  good  government  and  Increase  the 
commercial  life  of  the  people  and  they  may 
Increase  tenfold  and  yet  there  Is  room  •  •  • 
it  may  be  said  that  the  more  people  It  con- 
tains, the  more  it  may  accept.  Its  produc- 
tiveness will  Increase  In  proportion  to  labor 
bestowed  on  the  soil  until  a  population  of 
15.000.000  may  be  accommodated  there  " 

2.  Palestine  Is  the  stumbling  block  to  Arab 
unity.  Nonsense,  again.  Palestine  is  10.429 
square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Vermont. 
The  Arabian  world  is  7.000,000  square  miles. 
A  belief  m  the  mirage  that  was  and  Is  pan - 
Arabian  union  had  long  been  assiduously 
fostered  and  nurtured  and  offered  as  a  pal- 
atable dish  to  the  Arabs  by  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office,  which  had  all  the  while  been 
aware  of  the  Impossibility  of  achievement. 
It  was  but  another  manifestation  of  British 
colonial  policy  of  obscuring  the  issue  under 
the  pretepse  of  sympathy  In  order  to  con- 
tinue In  control. 

The  British  Colonial  Office  knew  as  well 
as  did  all  other  mandatory  powers  in  the 
east  that  the  rival  Jealousies,  the  mores  and 
schisms  inherent  In  the  tribal  lives  of  Arabia 
would  halt  any  endeavor  to  consummate  a 
real  Arabic  alliance.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
encouragement  for  such  a  union  would  have 
been  given  by  Great  Britain  had  she  for 
a  moment  believed  that  it  would  come  to 
pass.  Lawrence  of  Arabia's  words  are  not 
unknown  to  the  erudite  British  Colonial  Of- 
flce.  He  said,  '"rhe  Arab-speaking  peoples 
are  as  diverse  as  the  English  speaking  and 
equally  distinct.  Prom  Morocco  to  Mesopo- 
tamia Is  as  far  spiritually  as  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Aberdeen.  Further,  there  is  a  world 
between  the  Bedouin  of  Azrak  and  the  peas- 
ant of  Amman,  though  the  Journey  is  only 
50  miles.  Only  a  criminal  would  wish  to  make 
them  all  alike.  When  people  talk  of  Arab 
confederations  or  empires,  they  talk  fan- 
tastically. The  nearest  approach  to  an  Arab 
empire  at  present  Is  Ibn  Baud's.  It  Is  a 
figment  built  on  sand.  Nothing  static  will 
rise  in  the  desert,  which  has  seen  hundreds 
of  such  tyrannies  as  his,  all  cemented  with 
blood.    It  will  pass." 

Does  the  British  Colonial  Office  actually  be- 
lieve that  Ibn  Saud  will  consent  to  give  up 
part  of  his  sovereignty  to  unite  with  chief- 
tains, emirs,  and  pashas  of  lesser  power? 
Will  the  nomads  unite  with  the  soil  tillers? 
It  Is  absurd  to  speak  of  Palestine  as  the  sore 
thumb  on  the  hand  of  unity.  Such  a  state- 
ment strains  our  credulity  to  the  breaking 
point. 

8.  Then  we  are  told  we  must  win  the 
frlendrhlp  of  the  Arabs  and  cause  no  military 
disturbance  In  the  Near  East  lest  we  impede 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Appease  and  appease 
and  the  result  Is  blackmail.  In  1939,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  Munich,  Great  Britain 
promulgated  the  white  paper.  The  British 
Fbreign  Office,  thus,  was  high  in  glee.  They 
had  bought  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs.  But 
what  did  actually  happen?  The  hostility 
of  the  Arabian  leaders  to  the  allied  cause  was 
no  secret,  when  Hitler's  victory  seemed  Immi- 
nent. Iraq  had  to  be  beaten  Into  submis- 
sion the  E?3rptlan  prime  minister  was  caught 
betraying  British  military  secrets  to  the  Axis; 
the  grand  mufti  of  Jerusalem  fled  to  Berlin 
to  continue  his  nefarious  activities  of  pro- 
Axis  propaganda.  All  the  while,  the  Jewish 
Palestine  produced,  worked,  fought  and  bled 
In  the  Allied  cause.  The  Jews  did  not  have 
to  be  paid  for  a  dubious,  to  say  the  least,  loy- 
alty.   They  were  firm,  unbending.  1b  their 


determination  for  an  Allied  victory.  Among 
many,  one  bitter  indictment  against  Britain's 
policy  cannot  be  left  aside. 

On  the  British  Island  of  Mauritius,  1.400 
Jewish  refugees  have  been  interned  by  deecl 
of  the  British  colonial  administration  In 
Palestine.  Even  in  these  dark  days  of  death 
and  ravage,  this  callous,  brutal  evidence  of 
the  British  colonial  office's  indifference  to 
the  suffering  of  the  helpless  and  martyred, 
cuts  like  a  lash. 

Out  of  Festung  Europa,  those  now  Interned 
had  fled,  seeking  life  and  dignity.  Their  long, 
bitter  Journey  led  them  to  Palestine  where 
they  thought  they  would  be  safe  and  where 
they  could  find  welcome  In  the  national 
homeland.  On  the  steamship  Patria.  1.900 
helpless  Jews  off  the  coast  of  Palestine 
pleaded  for  admission.  Admission  was  de- 
nied. The  steamship  Patria  exploded  and  out 
of  the  1  900.  150  survived.  Some  of  the  sur- 
vivors were  deported  to  the  Island.  Others 
are  survivors  of  the  Ul -fated  steamship 
Atlantic  who.  likewise,  were  denied  admis- 
sion Into  Palestine.  Others  are  those  who 
were  herded  out  of  Palestine  because  In  their 
desperate  plight,  when  each  moment  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death,  had 
entered  Palestine  without  stopping  to  secure 
a  cerUflcaCe  of  entrance.  Like  Moses  at 
Nebo,  they  could  see  but  did  not  enter  the 
Promised  Land. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  even  under 
the  base  policy  of  the  Chamberlain -Mac- 
Donald  white  paper  which  limited  the  entry 
of  Jews  into  Palestine  there  remain  some 
30.000  entrance  oertiflcates  still  unused. 
Even  within  the  framework  of  the  strangling 
colonial  policy  of  Britain,  those  victims  of 
the  steamship  Patria,  the  steamship  Atlantic. 
could  have  been  saved;  and  thousands  more, 
seeking  refuge  from  the  Nazi  butchers,  could 
have  begun  their  shattered  lives  anew  In 
Palestine. 

Now  they  languish  in  malaria-Infested, 
Uce-rldden  Mauritius  where  cholera  and  dys- 
entery abide,  within  the  shadow  of  its  lep- 
rosarium. What  Is  their  guilt  that  they  are 
BO  stricken? 

In  the  name  of  decency,  of  common  hu- 
manity, why  are  they  left  on  this  devil's  Is- 
land? Why  are  British  and  American  offi- 
cialdom silent?  Neither  the  British  colonial 
office  nor  our  State  Department  can  fall  back 
on  the  excuse  of  military  expedience.  The 
island  of  Mauritius  Is  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
far  removed  from  all  lines  of  military  com- 
munication. Ships  can  readily  be  availed  of 
to  take  these  victims  of  Britain's  colonial 
Inhiunanity  to  Palestine. 

Our  State  Department  has  a  glorious  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  best  humanitarian 
Instincts  of  our  country.  The  British  co- 
lonial office  must  reverse  Its  prevlotis  stand. 
It  must  prove  that  It  Is  strong  enou<^  and 
sufficiently  mature  to  admit  and  right  the 
great  wrong  it  has  done. 

Tne  Interned  in  their  hopelessness  and  help- 
lessness have  Just  proclaimed  a  day  of  fast- 
In;;  and  have  stopped  work  as  their  only 
means  of  protest.  They  cannot  go  tin- 
answered.  Palestine  m\ut  be  opened  to  them. 
The  State  Department  can  act  on  the  au- 
thority of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  In 
1924.  wherein  It  was  speclflcally  agreed  that 
no  one  shall  be  barred  from  Palestine  on  the 
grotind  of  race  or  religion.  This  Is  our  test 
of  sincerity. 

"Honest  and  sincere  criticism  among  the 
Allies."  said  Brendan  Bracken,  British  Min- 
ister of  Information,  "even  during  the  heat 
of  war  are  not  out  of  place.  Fair  criticism 
Is  the  life  of  democracy."  Thus,  It  Is  no 
contradiction,  nor  Is  It  In  any  sense  In- 
sincere, to  ray  that  I  yield  to  no  man  In  my 
Rdmiration  for  the  British  men  and  women 
and  their  magnificent  efforts  In  this  tre- 
mendotis  crisis.  The  common  man  In  Bng* 
land  has  performed  heroically  the  superhu- 
man tasks  occasioned  by  the  greatest  scourge 
In  civilised  history.     I  repeat  my  avowal  of 
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•dmlraticn  for  England's  saintly  sacrifices. 
Oartalnly,  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  drive  a 
wedge  betireen  two  great  Allies.  We  cannot, 
however,  cverlook  a  wrong,  even  more  so 
when  we  are  fighting  side  by  side  to  crush 
the  forces  oX  evil. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Wright- 
Cbmpton  resolution  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Taft-Wagner  resolution 
In  the  Senate  which  reiterates  the  congres- 
sional approval  of  the  homeland  of  1922  and 
which  demands  the  abrogation  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  white  paper,  widespread  hope  was 
born.  But  behind  the  closed  doors  of  com- 
inltte?s  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall  gave  testimony  opposing  the 
pzssa^t  cf  the  resolution.  Military  expedi- 
ency must  rule,  they  said.  But  I  say  the 
situation  in  Palestine  is  purely  political. 

In  due  de'erence  to  the  military  I  fall  to 
see  how  passage  of  the  resolution  can  affect 
the  progress  of  the  war.  Our  lines  of  combat 
and  supply  have  nothing  to  do  with  Pales- 
tine. We  fare  In  absolute  control  of  the 
sou* hen.  and  western  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Once  before  the  excuse  of  "military 
expediency"  was  used  as  a  stopgap  in  the 
unjust  abrogation  cf  the  Cremleux  decree 
In  Algeria.  Tunisia,  and  Morocco  following 
Alli*d  Victory.  Those  ot  us  who  protested  to 
State  Department  for  this  unwar- 
ranted, illegal  fiauntlng  of  the  very  purposes 
for  which  we  fight  this  war  were  told,  "Now. 
behave:  military  expediency,  you  know.  We 
must  not  disturb  the  Arabs."  But  with  the 
formation  of  the  National  Committee  for 
French  Liberation  the  decree  of  abrogation 
was  set  aside  and  the  Cremleux  decree  of  1870 
was  reestablished.  Did  we  witness  then  any 
Arab  revolt?  Did  the  restoration  of  the 
Cremleux  decree  result  In  Arab  uprising,  in 
Xoment  tnd  disorder?  Certainly  not.  Wit- 
ness again  the  recent  statement  of  President 
Roosevelt  concerning  the  white  paper  wherein 
he  stated  that  the  American  Government  bad 
never  given  its  approval  to  the  white  paper. 
and  that  "when  future  cecisions  are  reached, 
full  Justice  will  be  done  to  those  who  seek 
a  Jewish  national  home."  Is  not  such  a 
"^-^Jtstement  tantamount  to  a  passage  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  proposed  resolutions? 
Did  Arab-land  flane  into  revolt?  v/as  there 
any  necessity  to  divert  any  of  ova  forces  from 
other  plans?  Certainly  not.  The  calm  pre- 
vails. But  we  are  told  to  htish-hush  lest  the 
lullabied  Arabs  rise  in  wratu  from  their 
sleep.  That  In  one  breath  and  In  the  other 
from  the  White  House  comes  the  statement. 
"The  white  paper  has  never  been  accepted." 
What  Is  this — a  merry-go-round? 

We  were  not  at  war  In  1939  and  t*ie  State 
Department,  though  armed  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  Anglo- American  Treaty  of  1924.  did 
not  protest.  Today  we  are  at  war  and  the 
State  Department  still  is  sUent.  Was  Its 
silence  Justified  then  or  Jtistlfied  now?  Was 
It  wrong  then  or  wrong  now? 

I  suggest  that  in  the  interest  of  all  par- 
ties, it  might  be  well— indeed.  I  deem  it  es- 
sential, that  a  select  group  of  interested  Con- 
gressmen gather  In  the  committee  room  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  be  permitted  to 
question  General  Marshall.  There  is  much 
fog  to  dispel.  What  Is  mUitary  expediency? 
What  Is  its  relation  to  Palestine?  Who,  if 
anybody.  In  the  State  Department  has  spoken 
to  the  general?  These  are  some  of  the  perti- 
nent questions  that  need  answering,  and  need 
answenng  badly,  if  Justice  is  to  be  done  and 
a  wrong  righted. 

Even  when  It  comes  to  the  military  authori- 
ties. Congress  mtist  not  be  spineless  nor  put 
blinders  on  lU  eyes,  plugs  in  ite  ears,  and  gags 
In  Its  mouths.  Nobody  questions  the  need 
for  military  expediency,  or  national  security, 
and  all  the  cllchds  that  come  to  the  minds 
of  generals  when  defending  a  position  or 
other,  but  It  must  be  crystal  clear  that  such 
mUitary  expediency  is  essential  and  that 
stHTh  national  security  is  actuaUy  Involved. 
General  Marshall  not  so  long  ago  appeared 
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Arab  alike.  Further  development  might  so 
raise  the  standard  of  living  that  the  mis- 
erable pittance  which  is  the  Arab's  pay  might 
of  necessity  be  raised.  While  that  would 
suit  the  Arab  fellaheen  or  peasant,  this  can- 
not be  to  the  liking  of  the  effendi.  the  emirs 
and  pashas,  the  absentee  landlords  who  for 
BO  long  have  thrived  on  the  unrewarded  toll 
of  their  lowly  subjects. 

We  come  ow  to  the  subject  of  oil  In  the 
Near  East  which  has  furnished  of  late  much 
talk  in  the  newspapers  and  on  the  radio. 
How  well  is  the  American  oil  man  set  up  in 
this  Middle  Eastern  oil  field?  He  is  set  up 
In  the  vast  Saudi-Arabian  concession  owned 
by  Standard  Oil  of  California  and  the  Texas 
Co  .  in  the  Kuwait  concession,  half  of  which 
is  owned  by  Gulf  Oil,  and  in  the  Iraq  Petro- 
leum Co.  Through  the  California-Arabian 
Oil  Co.,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  Texas  Oil 
Co.  have  received  concessions  from  King  Ibn 
Saud  of  one-quarter  million  square  miles. 
Ibn  Saud  has  made  no  secret  of  his  distaste 
for  a  national  homeland.  Such  a  homeland 
threatens  his  control  of  subjects  who  envy 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  their  way  of  life;  It 
threatens  his  reputation  as  a  progressive 
empire.  Might  not  American  oil  interests  be 
Interested  in  using  Palestine  for  baksheesh  or 
bribe  to  curry  favor  of  King  and  Conqueror 
Ibn  Saud. 

Ibn  Saud  on  the  radio  last  Saturday  night 
a  week  ago  said  the  President's  statement  to 
Drs.  Wise  and  Silver  wherein  he  stated  that 
the  United  States  had  never  accepted  the 
white  paper  was  a  stab  in  the  back.  Which 
only  proves  that  no  matter  what  we  do  for  the 
man  he  is  insatiable.  We  h^.ve  given  him 
lend-lease.  We  have  given  him  20.000.000 
ounces  of  silver  for  coinage  purposes.  We 
have  given  him  guns  and  rifles.  Lord  knows 
to  what  purpose  the  guns  and  rifles  would  be 
piU.  Will  they  be  used  to  atuck  the  Jews 
as  was  the  case  In  the  pogroms  of  1921.  1929, 
1986,  and  1939?  May  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  that  l3.  the  Repre- 
sentative Jewish  Agency,  be  given  rifles  and 
guns  as  well.  What  is  Ibn  Saud  going  to  do 
with  these  weapons?  He  is  not  threatened  In 
any  way  by  any  foreign  power. 

I  would  like  to  ask  why  Palestine  as  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people  Is 
being  liquidated  by  the  British  and  with  our 
connivance?  Why  have  we  given  lend- 
lease  aid  to  Ibn  Saud?  Lend-lease  was  pri- 
marily Intended  for  those  who  had  aided  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  While  the  Allies 
were  in  the  death  throes  anc'  Rommel  stood 
at  the  gates  of  Alexandria,  while  the  Jugular 
vein  of  British  communication  lines  (Suez) 
was  in  serious  Jeopardy.  Ibn  Saud  couldn't 
spare  a  camel  or  a  donkey  for  the  Allied 
cause.  After  giving  him  all  that  baksheesh 
(bribe),  he  now  calls  Roosevelt's  statement 
a  stab  in  the  back.  That  is  indeed  biting 
the  hand  that  feeds  him.  "Appease  a  rascal 
as  you  will;  he  was  and  is  a  rascal  still." 

I  tWnk  it  is  high  time  I  asked  some  very 
pertinent  questions: 

1.  What  part  did  Ralph  K.  Davles,  vice 
president  and  director  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co..  receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $47,000 
a  year,  and  now  Assistant  Petroleimi  Ad- 
ministrator for  War  at  an  additional  salary  of 
$10,000  per  year,  play  in  the  granting  of  such 
concessions  and  In  the  agreement  of  our 
Government's  participation  In  the  oil  of 
Saudi-Arabia  to  the  extent  of  payment  of 
$25,000,000  to  the  royal  household? 

2.  What  part  did  Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley  play  in  selling  Palestine  for  oil?  How 
does  his  pronounced  opposition  to  the  na- 
tional homeland  tie  In  with  the  fact  that 
General  Hurley  may  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be.  general  counsel  of  the  Sinclair  Oil  Co.? 
How  well  has  he  served  his  mission  In  the 
Near  East? 

3.  What  part  did  Max  Thomberg  as 
Petroleum  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
play  in  the  negotiations  for  the  granting  of 
the  oil  concessions  to  the  California-Arabian 
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standard  OU  Co?  What  relation  exists.  If 
any,  between  the  fact  that  Mr.  Max  Thorn- 
berg  is  Vice  President  of  the  Standard  OU  Co. 
of  California  and  up  to  about  a  year  ago  was 
Petroleum  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State? 

I'd  like  to  ask  as  well: 
1.  How  great  is  the  Influence  of  Col. 
Earold  B.  Hoskins  of  the  Near  Eastern  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  who  was  born  in 
Beirut  and  is  politically  a  Syrian  nationalist? 
Why  did  he  take  the  pains  to  circulate  con- 
fidentially among  Congressmen  his  views 
after  his  return  from  the  Near  East  on  a 
special  mission  of  Inquiry?  How  impartial 
is  he  and  how  close  to  Justice  has  he  been  in 
his  opposition  to  the  national  homeland  for 
the  Jews  in  Palestine? 

I'd  also  like  to  know: 

Who  pays  Freya  Stark  for  her  pro-Arab 
propaganda  in  the  United  States?  Is  she  or 
is  she  not  on  the  payroll  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information?  We  have  a  right 
to  know  from  what  source  any  propaganda 
flows? 

And  will  somebody  tell  me  who  Is  this 
George  Murray  who  writes  for  the  trans- 
Atlantic  edition  of  the  London  Dally  Mail? 
Why  in  his  outbursts  does  he  dwell  only  and 
exclusively  on  the  Arab  claims,  leaving  out 
of  his  columns  any  picture  that  might  possi- 
bly augment  the  cause  of  Zionism?  Who  has 
robbed  him  of  his  objectivity? 

We  will  and  must  get  behind  the  scenes 
of  these  public-shy  governors  of  human 
destiny.  Who  are  these  that  they  shall  out- 
rage the  canons  of  honor  and  condemn  a 
defenseless  people  to  death  and  degradation? 


Brazil:  Our  Goo^  Neighbor  and  Good 
Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr..  Speaker,  the  wel- 
come presence  in  the  United  States  of  the 
distinguished  statesman,  Senhor  Valen- 
tim  Boucas,  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Getulio  Vargas  and  head  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Commis- 
sion's Brazilian  board,  recalls  once  again 
Brazil's  vital  role  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Brazil's  notable  accomplishments  in 
peace  and  war  need  no  recounting  here. 
For  years  you  and  I  and  other  liberty- 
loving  peoples  have  followed  with  consid- 
erable interest  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  great  sister  republic.  The 
largest  country  in  South  America  in  area 
and  in  population,  this  fabulously  en- 
dowed nation  of  abundant  raw  materials 
has  truly  lived  up  to  her  obligations  as  a 
champion  of  inter-American  unity  and 
cooperation. 

Our  friendly  associations  with  able 
Ambassador  Carlos  Martins,  who  has 
long  represented  his  country  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  our  fruitful  discus- 
sions with  Foreign  Minister  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  one  of  the  New  World's  most 
brilliant  and  farseeing  statesmen,  have 
contributed  much  to  the  well-being  of 
the  two  largest  hemisphere  republics. 

The  Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  also  have  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  meeting  and  knowing  many 
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of  Brazil's  leaders  in  the  war  effort.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  for  example, 
several  of  them  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try to  witness  our  vastly  expanded  pro- 
duction; to  inspect  military  and  naval 
Installations,  and  to  obtain  at  first-hand, 
the  inspiring  story  of  a  democracy  at  war. 
Outstanding  Brazilians  who  recently 
Journeyed  north  to  see  a  united  America 
Back  the  Attack  have  included  Maj. 
Gen.  Eurico  Caspar  Dutra,  Brazl's  Min- 
ister of  War;  Dr.  Joaquim  Pedro  Salgado. 
Brazilian  Air  Minister;  Dr.  Alfredo  Pes- 
soa,  head  of  the  Brazilian  Department  of 
Information;  Dr.  Luthero  Vargas,  the 
President's  son  and  charming  Anesia 
Pinheiro  Mac)iado,  Brazil's  noted  avia- 
trix.  And  now  we  have  Senhor  Boucas. 
Thes3  visits  to  the  United  States— and 
they  are  only  typical  of  scores  cf  others 
by  distinguished  scholars,  educators, 
journalists,  scientists,  technicians,  medi- 
cal experts,  and  graduate  students- 
have  enabled  us  to  learn  more  about  the 
American  republics. 

But  even  if  we  had  not  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  a  single  guest  from  Brazil, 
which  would  be  most  lamentable,  we 
would  have  been  fully  cognizant  of  our 
neighbor's  role  in  the  war. 

Her  actions  on  behalf  of  freedom ;  her 
measures  to  further  continental  solidar- 
ity; her  war  record  against  our  common 
enemies  have  been  heralded  by  fighters 
for  liberty  everywhere. 

That  total  effort  has  well  merited  the 
honor,  respect,  and  admiration  of  all 
who  wage  the  battle  against  aggression; 
of  all  who  challenge  Nazi  ruthlessness 
and  Nazi  treachery  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
In  the  air. 

Long  before  Brazil  declared  war  on 
Germany,  after  the  wanton  destruction 
of  her  merchant  ships  and  the  loss  of 
lives,  she  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
defense  of  the  hemisphere. 

In  conference  after  conference;  in 
Lima,  Panama,  Havana;  in  discussions 
at  the  Pan  American  Union;  In  informal 
meetings  in  joint  boards  and  commis- 
sions, she  eagerly  conferred  with  dele- 
gates of  the  other  American  republics — 
and  with  our  leaders  in  the  White  House 
and  State  Department  and  Congress — 
to  map  out  coordinated  plans  for  mutual 
assistance  and  for  mutual  cooperation. 
I  need  not  remind  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  of  Brazil's 
actions  at  the  history-making  meeting 
of  foreign  ministers  of  the  American  re- 
publics at  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  little  more 
than  2  years  ago.  Then,  as  now.  Presi- 
dent Vargas  and  the  Brazilian  govern- 
ment and  people  proved  in  deeds  their 
wholehearted  support  of  the  cause  of 
inter-American  collaboration. 

Since  January  1942  Brazil  has  con- 
stantly implemented  the  far-reaching 
resolutions  of  that  conference. 

She  placed  strategic  bases  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  United  Nations.  She 
pledged  full  resources  in  manpower  and 
materials.  She  rounded  up  Axis  spies, 
saboteurs,  and  foreign  agents. 

Her  armed  forces  have  collaborated 
with  those  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  American  republics  in  smashing 
Nazi  U-boats,  patrolling  long  coast  lines, 
and  safeguarding  vital  Invasion  routes  to 
Europe  and  Africa.    Today  her  airmen  1 


are  preparing  for  action  overseas.  Many 
of  her  aviation  cadets  are  in  training  at 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  fields  and 
schools,  learning  and  studying  with 
United  States  youths  to  become  pilots, 
bombardiers,  navigators,  guimers.  aero- 
nautical engineers,  and  for  other  impor- 
tant tasks. 

Her  home  front  workers  are  speeding 
guns,  ships,  planes,  motors,  tanks,  and 
other  weapons  of  victory.  No  less  im- 
portant are  their  economic  contribu- 
tions. Brazil  is  sending  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing supply  of  rubber,  chrome,  in- 
dustrial diamonds,  quartz  crystals,  man- 
ganese, vegetable  oils,  and  other  critical 
materials. 

I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  most 
prized,  and  the  most  sought  for,  and  the 
rarest  mineral — the  war-vital  material 
with  the  highest  priority  rating — also 
comes  from  our  good  neighbor,  Brazil. 

That  strategic  pitch-black  material  is 
called  "tantaUte." 

Some  experts  praise  it  as  the  "new 
black  gold  of  the  United  Nations'  war 
effort."  for  tantalum,  the  metal  derived 
from  tantalite,  gives  power  and  range  to 
United  Nations  war  weapons. 

The  exact  uses  of  this  natural  re- 
source with  the  A-l-a  priority  rating  are, 
of  course,  highly  guarded  military  se- 
crets. But  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Allied  war  effort  needs  tantalite.  and 
needs  it  badly.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  sufficient  quantities  of  this 
critical  material  arrive  in  our  war  plants, 
and,  indeed,  in  war  plants  throughout 
the  United  Nations. 

Brazil  is  meeting  those  goals.  Brazil 
is  going  all-out  for  tantalite. 

In  a  wide  area  of  3,600  square  miles  in 
the  States  of  Paraiba  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte,  more  than  8.000  workers — ^aided 
by  United  States  technical  assistance 
and  mining  equipment — are  tolling  be- 
neath the  hot  Brazilian  sun  to  win  this 
battle  of  production. 

True  to  the  spirit  of  pioneers,  the 
workers  are  waging  a  dogged  up-hill  bat- 
tle against  nature  and  the  elements,  and 
are  overcoming  the  greatest  possible 
handicaps  to  mine  this  rare,  precious 
metal  of  victory. 

More  than  400  mines  now  are  In  opera- 
tion in  Brazil,  despite  the  fact  that  an 
estimated  3.000  tons  of  rock  must  be 
mined  to  get  1  ton  of  tantalite.  and  it 
takes  one  man  130  days  to  crush,  wash, 
and  prepare  a  single  ton  of  ore  for  ship- 
ment. 

These  multifold  difBcultles  long  ago 
would  have  discouraged  a  less  sturdy 
people.  But  not  Brazilians.  They  have 
pledged  their  total  resources — ^men  and 
mines  and  brains  and  brawn — for  hb- 
erty.  And  Brazil's  1944  production  of 
tantalite,  I'm  proud  to  annoimce.  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  double  that  of  last  year. 

By  an  agreement  with  the  Brazilian 
Government,  the  United  States  Purchas- 
ing Commission  of  the  former  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare,  now  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration, buys  all  of  Brazil's  tantalite 
output  and  aids  in  the  development  of 
the  mines. 

The  battle  of  production  Is  evident  in 
all  stages,  from  the  exhaustive  search 
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for  the  rare  mineral  luitU  its  final  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

Once  or  twice  a  week.  I'm  told,  the 
Brazilian  miners  gather  together  their 
tantalite  ore.  pack  it  on  burrobaok,  and 
set  off  for  the  nearest  town,  where  deal- 
ers weigh  the  mineral  and  Judge  its 
quality.  These  dealers,  in  turn,  ship  the 
ere  by  truck  to  the  town  of  Campina 
Grande,  where  It  is  graded,  washed,  sun- 
dried,  and  bagged. 

The  last  step  in  the  tantalite  cycle  in 
Brazil  takes  place  at  the  great  Parnami- 
run  air  field  in  Natal,  where  the  vital 
material  is  loaded  aboard  United  States 
planes  and  rushed  to  war  plants  in  this 
country. 

The  little-known  story  of  tantalite  is 
only  one  of  many  which  Ssnhor  Boucas 
can  tell  you  about  Brazil's  role  in  the  war 
eSort. 

There  are  more.  Many  more.  Bra- 
til's  development  of  the  rubber  areas  in 
the  Amazon  River  Valley;  her  vast  in- 
dustrial development.  Including  the  es- 
tabh.shment  of  the  United  States-aided 
National  Steel  Mill  at  Volta  Redonda  and 
other  important  manufacturing  facili- 
ties; the  cooperative  United  States- 
Brazilian  airplane  and  motor  factories; 
the  cooperative  health  and  sanitation 
program:  and  other  United  States- 
Brazilian  Joint  projects  will  outlast  the 
war.  They  will  be  lasting  evidences  of 
our  mutual  friendship  and  cooperation. 
The  2-months  visit  of  Senhor  Boucas 
to  the  United  States  has  been  a  happy 
event  for  me  and  for  others  who  have 
witnessed  the  growing  development  of 
amicable  relations  between  these  two 
great  republics.  When  I  meet  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  and  economist.  I 
•hall  say.  "Senhor  Boucas.  I  am  proud 
Indeed  to  shake  the  hand  of  one  who 
83mibolizes  the  true  spirit  of  Brazil  to- 
day. For  Brazil  Is  oxw  good  neighbor 
and  good  friend." 


A  Soldier's  Tribute  to  a  Fallen  Cooirade 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

oar  Nvw  jnszT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  March  30,  1944 

lir^GANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  presented  to  the  House  a  portion  of 
a  letter  recently  received  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
White.  Sr..  181  Madison  Avenue.  Clifton. 
N.  J.,  In  my  district,  from  his  son.  Sgt. 
W.  L.  White.  Jr..  who  described  himself 
as  a  freckle-faced  tail  gunner  on  a 
Martin  Marauder  bomber  B-26  some- 
where in  England.  The  letter  described 
a  bombing  raid  over  the  Continent  and 
vividly  portrayed  the  character  of  our 
men  who  fly  on  these  rather  tough  as- 
signments. 

Today  I  present,  in  full,  copy  ol  a  let- 
ter written  by  Sergeant  White  to  the 
father  of  a  young  Kansas  farm  boy  whom 
Sergeant  White  saw  killed  in  action  in  a 
mission  over  France. 

The  letter  follows: 

D«A«  Um.  Baoww:  Tou  hav*  just  rcoelved 
tbat   omlooui   mcMage.  "The   War   Dapart- 


•    ••■    We, 

we  can  pass  on 


Mr.  Brown.    He 
The  first  time 


ment  regrets  to  Inform  yon 

his  buddies,  will  feel  better  I    ^ 

to  you  a  sincere  heartfelt  tibute.  It  comes 
from  down  deep.  This  Is  not  a  requiem, 
this  is  a  salute. 

We  knew  Jake  as  only  m<n  who  live  and 
fight  and  die  together  know  each  other.  On 
the  records  he  was  Just  ano  ther  22-year-old 
boy.  In  the  Air  Force  he  \fas  Just  another 
top  gunner,  and  a  good  one 
in  Kansas,  he  was  your  son 
racks  he  was  a  respected  iomrade,  friend, 
and  fellow-in-arms. 

He  talked  a  lot  about  you 
always  called  you  "Daddy." 
he  referred  to  you  as  "Dfeddy"  apmeone 
snickered.  Jake  never  said  (  word,  but  Just 
quietly  drew  that  burly  frai  le  of  his  to  Its 
full  height  and  looked— Just 
ever  grinned  again.  In  factj  we  sort  of  de- 
veloped a  sUent  pride  In  tie  fact  and  the 
way  he  said  "Daddy."  We  lo^ed  to  hear  him 
say  It. 

One  time  someone  called 
Jockey."  We  rather  expecte  1  he  mighf  re- 
sent It.  but  he  didn't.  He  |ust  spoke  slow 
and  easy-like,  not  to  an  yon  i  in  particular : 
"Yep;  I  guess  I  am  a  plow  ockey."  Maybe 
I  am  better  fitted  to  t>e  a  f s  -mer  than  any- 
thing else.  You  see,  I  love  t  le  smell  of  dirt, 
fresh  dirt,  damp — smelling  ol  God's  own  per- 
fume."* There's  Just  pot  to  >e  farmers,  and 
we  could  see  in  his  eyes  the  rolling  prairies 
of  golden-haired  wheat;  we  could  see  the 
sun  sliinlng  down  on  thos  s  fields  of  his. 
warming  and  giving  Ufe  to  sod  and  seed." 
Yes;  we  could  even  smell  "3od's  own  per- 
fume."    We  envied  Jake  Brovn. 

We've  had  some  pretty  rou  jh  missions.  A 
common  catch  phrase,  after  i  tough  one  is: 
"Boy,  they  made  a  Christian  out  of  me  that 
time."  Someone  said.  "How -about  you 
Jake?"  Re  Just  grinned  (  ou  know  that 
grin,  like  a  door  slowly  ope  ilng  wide  to  a 
world  full  of  simshine);  ihen  slowly  he 
drawled,  "Yes.  God  was  there  ind  that  helped 
but  shucks.  I  always  was  a  Christian.  My 
daddy  taught  me  that." 

A  frequent  topic  of  conv  rsation  in   the 
barracks   Is   '•Why   are    we   1  ghtlng?"     You 
know  the  boys  are  rather  tou  hy  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  Just  have  to  talk  al  out  It  but  they 
never  say  what  they  really  thi  nk.    They  cover 
up  and  say:  "Me?    I  was  dra  ted  and  it  took 
6  strong  men  to  drag  me  a^ay  '    But  Jake 
was  different;   he  simply  tod   us  what   he 
thought,    as    we    knew    he    ivould.      "Why 
I  enlisted,"  he  said.     "You  »  e  it's  like  this'. 
I've  got  a  brother,   a  little  bitty  kid  with 
a  lot  of  curly  hair  and  frecl  les.     One  time 
I  saw  that  kid  get  burned  « 1th  a  hot  Iron. 
It   was   a   nasty    burn   and    It   left   a    long 
slick  scar.    He  dldnt  cry.  nc  t  that  kid,  but 
there  was  something  In  his    ace.  part  pain, 
part  scaredness  and  part,  we  1.  with  his  big 
eyes  he  was  aaking  me  why  1 1  st  that  hot  iron 
burn  him.    I  never  forgot  tha  ;.    I  don't  want 
that  kid  to  ever  lock  at  me  HI  e  that  again.    I 
know  I  am  only  one,  a  plow  Jockey  at  that, 
but  I  guess  I  better  do  what  i  can  do  to  stop 
•  couple  of  guys,  who  don't  □  ind  seeing  kids 
get  burned."    This  was  a  pre  tty  long  speech 
for  Jake,  we  expected  him  to  e  It  down,  but  he 
didn't.     He  Just  kept  walkini ;  up  and  down 
rumpling  up  his  ciu-ly  hair  wl  Jn  his  big  hand 
and  kept  on.  almost  as  If  he  vere  talking  to 
himself.      "Every    soldier    ta  ks    abcut    his 
mother,  best  mother  m  the  w  arid,  but  some- 
how my  mom  is  different;  da<  I,  he  Is  big  like 
me.  but  mom,  she's  little,  she  b  got  the  whit- 
est hair  you  ever  did  see.    She  i  got  the  nicest 
hands,  tiny  little  hands,  seems  almost  too 
smai;  for  farm  work.    They  (,re  kind  of  red 
and  gnarled  but  they  are  the  jpntlest  hands. 
Honest  fellows,  she's  awfully  sweet.     I  just 
couldn't  think  of  my  mom  ke  iping  hotise  for 
a  bunch  of  Iron-heeled  Jerries     Not  my  mom 
(and  a  big  tear  trickled  dowi  i  his  cheek,  he 
blew  his  nose  and  blustered  a:  ound  a  bit,  we 
waited,  and  he  went  on).    I  g  lass  I'm  always 
shooting  off  my  mouth  abcut  daddy.    You 


gujrs  would  like  my  daddy;  he  ain't  so  young 
any  more  but  he  will  never  be  old,  you  see,  he 
thinks  young.  Mv  daddy's  stout — I  don't 
mean  fat.  he's  stout  ln.side — he's  big.  he  has  a 
big  heart.  The  way  I  figure  it  out,  the  bigger 
the  heart,  the  bigger  the  heart  break.  I 
wouldn't  break  my  daddy's  heart,  not  for  the 
whole  of  God's  world — not  my  daddy's  heart." 

He  said  all  this  very  simply.  Mr.  Brown. 
We  loved  him  for  that.  You  see  he  easily  and 
simply  said  what  we  would  like  to  have  said 
but  couldn't  find  the  words. 

I  was  on  the  same  mission  with  Jake;  I 
guess  you  would  like  to  know  about  It. 
When  I  first  noticed  that  Jake's  ship  was  In 
trouble  they  were  beginning  to  lag  behind. 
One  engine  seemed  to  be  smoking,  then  the 
other  one  conked  and  the  ship  went  into  a 
fast  flat  spin.  The  Jerry  fighters  dove  In  for 
the  kill.  They  didn't  have  it  too  easy,  for  the 
"Spits"  were  Intercepting;  but  the  Jerry 
fighters  kept  coming  in.  I  am  a  tall-gunner 
and  I  kept  watching  Jake's  ship  as  she  spun 
down,  down.  Suddenly  I  saw  her  pull  out 
and  level  off  for  a  few  seconds  and  out 
popped  the  parachutes,  all  at  once.  I  saw 
a  Jerry  fighter  explode  and  another  slide 
off  smoking  badly;  It  was  odd,  because  at 
that  moment  the  "Spits"  were  not  near. 
Then  I  saw  the  top  tiuret  slowly  revolving, 
spitting  tracers  from  Its  twin  guns. 

Jake  was  still  In  that  ship.  He  never 
thought  of  Jumping  when  his  comrades  in 
chutes  needed  protection  and  he  had  two 
guns  in  his  hands  that  would  shoot.  When 
his  ship  hit  the  ground.  It  sort  of  spread  out, 
shivered,  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  for  a 
minute  then  blew  up.  It  seemed  that  In 
that  last  final  gasp  she  said:  "Jake  Brown, 
you  and  1  have  fought  a  good  fight,  we  have 
finished  our  course,  we  have  kept  the  faith." 

Mr.  Brown,  we  are  not  weeping,  we  are 
proudly  saluting  Jake  Brown,  your  son,  our 
comrade.  We  would  like  to  salute  you,  too, 
Bdr.  Brown.  It  was  the  teaching  guidance 
and  Inspiration  of  a  daddy  who  "thinks 
young"  that  made  Jake  great. 

Bomb  group  No.  323:  Attention! 

Mr.  Brown  and  every  daddy  who  receives 
"The  War  Department  r^rets  to  Inform 
you     •     •     •",  we  salute  you. 

Staff  Sgt.  W.  L.  Whrx  34. 


Pnblic  Health  Uwt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  ivrw  TosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29,  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
from  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  my  reply  to  the  letter: 

liBGISLATIVX  BtTSEAU 

AND  ExEcunvi  Omcm. 
lArmcAt.  SocxxTT  or  ths 

Statx  of  New  Youc, 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  March  27.  1944. 
The  Honorable  MARm*  J.  Kewwedt, 

House  of  Representatives  Building, 

Washin{fton,  D.  C. 
Mt  DxAa  CoNcasssicAN :  We  are  Informed 
that  there  Is  pending  before  the  Hoiue  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
a  bin  to  codify  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service— H.  R.  3379. 

The  osteopaths  are  urging  that  there  b« 
Incorporated  in  the  bill  provision  for  tha 
appointment  of  osteopaths  as  comminslonsd 
medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Publlo 
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Health  Service.  In  New  York  State  we  have, 
through  process  of  ellmiaatlon,  finally  raised 
the  standards  of  the  osteopaths  to  almost  the 
equal  of  the  educational  standards  required 
of  physicians.  There  is  only  one  school  of 
osteopathy  that  is  now  recognized  by  New 
York  State,  and  that  Is  the  PhUadelphla 
school.  There  are  a  nuniber  of  other  schools 
that  are  turning  out  men  with  very  inferior 
educational  qualifications  and  we  certainly 
believe  that  It  would  net  be  In  the  Interest 
of  the  public  of  the  Urlted  States  to  have 
such  men  commissioned  as  medical  ofllcers 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

We  know  that  you  sJiared  this  point  of 
view  some  time  ago  and  we  hope  that  you  are 
Btlll  of  the  same  mind.  The  portion  of  the 
bill  which  we  believe  Is  particularly  unde- 
_Birable  is  found  on  page;  18,  lines  15  to  17, 
inclusive,  which  read:  "No  regulation  relat- 
ing to  qualifications  for  appointment  of  med- 
ical officers  ©r  employees  .shall  give  preference 
to  any  school  of  medicine."  Of  course,  this 
could  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  chiropractors  as  commiFsloned 
officers  of  the  United  Slates  Public  Health 
Service. 

If  you  think  of  any  thin?  else  we  can  do  to 
help  prevent  the  Inclus'cn  of  this  or  such 
provision,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  suggestion. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jos.  8.  Lawiu:nci,  M.  D., 

Executive  Officer. 

Makch  29.  1944. 
Medical  Societt  or  the  Siatz  or  New  York, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

(Attention  Joseph  S.  Lawrence,  M.  D., 
executive  officer.) 
Deah  Sirs:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  ycur 
letter  of  March  37  concerning  H.  R.  3379,  a 
bill  now  pending  before  my  committee.  The 
stated  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  con- 
solidate and  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

As  you  know,  I  have  always  taken  an  active 
Interest  In  legislation  of  t)iis  character  both 
at  the  State  Capital  In  Albany  and  here  In 
Wushington.  As  a  result  of  my  long  associa- 
tion with  the  local  school  board  and  my  work 
in  the  field  of  housing,  child  care,  and  public 
health.  I  have  given  close  attention  and  In- 
tense study  to  the  bill,  H.  R.  3379. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York  from  J 924  to  1930.  I  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Health  Committee.  Dur- 
ing those  years  I  had  the  assignment  of 
preparing  the  legislation,  presiding  at  the 
public  hearings  and  presenting  the  bills  from 
the  Public  Health  Committee  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  have  sponsored  and 
to  have  seen  enacted  into  law  most  of  the 
constructive  and  progressive  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  Public  Health.  This  legisla- 
tion Is  now  part  of  the  existing  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Today,  after  20  years  of  legislative  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  public  health  prob- 
lems, I  am  determined  that  there  shall  be 
no  further  tampering  with  these  laws  which 
were  framed  so  carefully  tc  guard  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

As  one  member  of  the  ccmmlttee,  I  assure 
you  and  the  people  of  New  York  that  I  shall 
continue  my  fight  to  maintain  and  advance 
the  requirements  for  appoLitment  as  a  med- 
ical officer.  In  my  opinion,  changing  the 
present  law.  especially  In  the  manner  sug- 
gested, by  H.  R.  3379,  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  every  boy  and  girl  wearing  the  military 
uniform  of  our  country. 

As  my  efforts  In  public  life  have  been  de- 
voted to  obtaining  better  homes,  improved 
working  conditions,  and  hlijher  standards  of 
living  for  my  constituents,  I  realize  that  In 
order  to  perpetuate  these  gains,  the  State 
and  the  Nation  must  inslit  upon  and  fur- 
nish the  beat  equipped  and  most  thoroughly 
trained  men  and  women  in  all  branches  of 
medicine,  especially   In  tbt  Public  Health 


Service.  Any  lowering  of  professional  re- 
quirements, any  compromise  of  basic  train- 
ing would,  I  feel  sure,  spell  ruin  to  the  work 
and  accomplishments  of  the  past  quarter 
century  In  the  vital  sphere  of  public  wel- 
fare and  health. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  I  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  our  present  laws  In- 
tact and  free  from  harmful  amendments. 
Very  truly  yours, 
•  Martin  J.  Kennedy, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Farm  Labor  Deferments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOn 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30, 1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  coasent,  I  ir.iert  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
very  reputable  and  sound  farmers  in 
Cambria  County.  Pa.  Knowing  these 
people  as  I  do,  I  can  vouch  for  their 
soundness  in  problems  jwrtaining  to  ag- 
riculture for  which  they  are  well  quali- 
fied through  years  of  experience  and 
learning  to  discuss.  The  subject  matter 
is  of  very  vital  importance  to  our  Nation. 

Ebensbueo,  Pa.,  March  22,  1944. 
Mr.  Harve  Tibbott. 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  farmers  of  Cambria  County, 
Pa.,  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Selective  Service  System  headed  by  Gen. 
Louis  B.  Hershey  has  recently  issued  a  direc- 
tive to  local  draft  boards  which,  we  believe, 
is  unfair  to  the  people  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  We  refer  to  order  No.  164  of  Pebrxiary 
14,  1944.  By  this  order  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  a  farm  laborer's  deferment  has 
been  raised  from  8  war  units  to  16  war 
units  per  man.  The  objection  to  this  change 
is  twofold: 

First,  the  war  units  are  still  computed 
without  consideration  for  the  relative  amount 
of  work  required  to  produce  a  war  unit  by 
different  methods.  For  example;  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  a  man  to  feed,  milk,  and  care  for  18 
head  of  dairy  cattle  thereby  producing  his  16 
war  units  of  production  and  being  eligible 
for  deferment  on  those  grounds.  However, 
feed  must  be  produced  for  those  cattle  and 
war  units  are  also  computed  for  feed  pro- 
duction. The  man  who  Is  raising  the  feed 
crops  would  have  to  produce  on  the  average 
the  following  acreages  of  hay  and  grain  to 
earn  his  16  war  units  to  be  deferred  (di- 
vided evenly  between  the  four  types  of  credit 
allowed  for  feed  crops  under  the  war  units 
schedule) : 

Corn,  4  units,  20  acres. 

Hay,  4  units,  40  acres. 

Oats,  4  units,  60  acres. 

Wheat,  4  units,  80  acres. 

Total,  16  units.  200  acres. 

All  this  is  required  for  the  deferment  of 
one  man,  but  actually  it  represents  more 
work  than  any  three  men  could  do  with  the 
type  of  machinery  available  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

Likewise,  the  war  units  allowed  for  veg- 
etables Is  not  sufllcient  for  the  manpower 
needed  In  their  production.  The  best  agri- 
cultural authorities  say  that  one  man  cannot 
care  for  more  than  3  acres  of  vegetables.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  present  selective-service  regula- 
tions, 1  acre  of  vegetables  is  rated  at  one  unit. 
A  vegetable  grower  would  therefor*  bavs  to 


care  for  16  acres  of  vegetables  to  earn  defer- 
ment. This  Is  an  impossibility  in  this  sec- 
tion where  vegetables  are  grown  for  fresh 
consumption.  The  loss  of  these  vegetable 
growers  in  this  heavily  populated  section  of 
the  country  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
food  supply  here. 

A  second  objection  to  the  recent  directive 
Is  that  under  former  eight-unit  minimum  it 
was  possible  for  draft  boards  to  grant  defer- 
ments where  a  registrant  was  producing  at 
capacity  and  doing  a  good  Job.  Now.  how- 
ever, a  registrant  must  produce  at  least  "16 
war  units  by  his  own  efforts."  This,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  according  to  statistics  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  average  number  of  war  units 
produced  in  1943  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land. Atlantic,  and  South  Central  States  was 
less  than  10  per  man. 

The  unbalanced  condition  between  war 
units  allowed  for  livestock  and  those  allowed 
for  field  crops  will  have  the  result  of  taking 
many  necessary  men  from  the  farms  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  neighboring  States  where  the 
same  general  conditions  apply. 

Our  specific  recommendation  would  be 
that  the  conversion  table  for  converting  crop 
acres  to  war  units  be  revised  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  producer  to  earn 
deferment  when  they  are  producing  neces- 
sary feeds  In  quantity.  Until  this  revision 
Is  made  there  should  be  no  requirement  that 
16  war  units  be  produced  in  every  case,  be- 
cause that  is  lmp<:sslble  for  feed  growers,  as 
we  have  shown. 

If  this  revision  in  the  war-unit  schedule 
Is  not  made,  the  effect  will  be  to  defer  those 
men  engaged  In  the  care  of  livestock  but  not 
those  who  are  growing  the  feed  crops.  The 
immediate  result  of  such  a  policy  would  be 
that  many  of  our  farms  would  shut  down 
completely  or  reduce  to  the  capacity  of  those 
employables  remaining  on  them,  because  It 
is  not  possible  to  keep  Ilvestoc::  without 
growing  a  substantial  part  of  Its  feed  on  the 
farm. 

The  local  draft  boards  began  to  reclassify 
those  registrants  who  were  deferred  in  agri- 
culture, and  if  these  first  reclassifications  are 
a  true  Indication  of  ihe  severity  of  the  new 
regulations,  then  approximately  on«-half  of 
previously  deferred  farm  labor  will  b*  <taafted 
in  some  areas. 

As  we  see  the  problem,  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  Government  wants  food  or 
doesn't  want  food.  If  food  is  not  a  serious 
consideration,  then  the  present  selective- 
service  regulation;:  will  surely  reduce  pro- 
duction very  rapidly.  If  food  is  really  es- 
sential, then  young  farmers  who  have  been 
doing  a  good  Job  producing  it  should  ;>e  kept 
on  the  farms  by  making  the  required  num- 
ber of  war  units  conform  to  what  a  man 
is  able  to  do. 

We  hope  that  you  are  able  to  bring  these 
views  to  the  attention  of  selective  service 
and  to  the  attention  of  such  other  officials 
as  may  be  unaware  of  the  effect  of  the  new 
selective  service  regulations 
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War  Hontinf  Projects  of  the  Federal 
Public  Honsiitf  Authority  in  New 
Eofland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  1  Include  the  following  letter: 
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Natiomai,  Houcxmo  Aosmct. 
Puauc  HorczMO  AxrrucmiTT. 
Washington.  March  30,  1944. 

Hon.  Pmiir  J  PtauoM, 

Ucm»e  o/  Repre$€ntmtive». 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dub  CoweoHMAi*  PHoan*:  I  abotild  lik* 
to  direct  your  ftttcntlon  to  Mrioua  •rrort  and 
distortions  <A  fact  in  tbe  chargea  ralaad  by 
the  MaaaMbVMtu  rederation  of  Itepayars' 
Aasoelailona  eonccrnlng  tbe  war  hoiuing 
projecU  or  tbe  Federal  Public  Hotislng  Au- 
thority In  MaaMcbuaetU  and  tbrougbout 
Hvm  Kngiand.  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
th«M  ctaarRea  were  reproduced  at  length  In 
the  CCMOBOMIONAL  rtxcoB)  of  March  8,  1M4. 

After  a  careful  check,  we  And  that  Inaccu- 
racies are  as  prevalent  In  tbe  allegations  the 
Federation  says  it  has  "verified"  as  In  those 
which  the  Federation  says  it  has  not  verified 
but  has  secxired  from  "reliable  sources." 

Tbe  following  are  the  true  and  Incontro- 
vertible facts  of  the  situation : 

CHICOPCX.    MASS. 

The  Federation  describes  the  site  chosen 
for  the  Curtis  Terrace  project  as  a  clay  bank 
which  had  already  produced  foundation  fail- 
ures In  a  city  school  built  in  the  same  area, 
and  declares  the  site  was  chosen  over  the 
protest  of  Chlcopee  officials. 

Tbe  facts  are  that  the  damage  to  tbe 
school  resulted  from  faulty  rtructure  design; 
as  is  well  known  Ln  the  construction  trade, 
clay  Is  a  perfectly  suitable  foundation  ma- 
terial if  footings  are  correctly  designed.  Both 
the  mayor  of  Chlcopee  and  the  Chlcopee 
Housing  Authority  recommended  strongly 
the  present  site;  consideration  of  an  alter- 
nats  site,  easier  to  build  on  btit  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  town,  was  abandoned. 
In  deference  to  local  wishes. 

The  Federation  asks:  •'Who  was  the  owner 
of  this  site  previous  to  P.  P.  H.  A.  occupa- 
tion? How  long  did  he  own  the  premises? 
How  much  did  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pay  him  for  the  site?  Every  taxpayer 
in  Masaachufetts  is  Interested  in  the  answer* 
to  thess  questions." 

The  answers  are  that  the  city  of  Chlcopee 
owned  over  a  third  of  the  area  and  that  most 
of  the  remainder  was  owned  by  the  Curtis 
Brick  Co.  and  had  been  in  its  hands  for  over 
•  gtneratlon.  The  price  of  $10,000.  or  $500 
an  acre,  was  extremely  reasonable  for  land 
In  the  center  of  a  city. 

SPRINCnXLO,  MASS. 

The  Federation  contends  that  the  man- 
ner of  awarding  the  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Rivervlew  Apartments  is  such  as 
to  wartant  investigation  by  a  congressional 
committee. 

The  matters  referred  to  by  the  Federation 
obviously  Involve  a  permatiCnt  war-bousing 
project — Lucy  Ifallary  Village — and  not  the 
lUverview  Apartments.  After  construction 
b^ds  for  this  project  had  been  received,  with 
tbs  Walah  Construction  Co.  as  low  btddsr. 
It  was  deci<led  to  revise  the  plans  in  responss 
to  local  requests  In  order  to  Include  base- 
ments An  effort  was  made  to  negotiate  this 
change  with  the  Walsh  Construction  Co.,  but 
Its  quoted  price  of  $140,000  for  the  change 
was  considered  excessive.  The  low  bid  on 
revised  plans,  including  basements  and  ad- 
ditional roadwork.  amounted  to  only  $68,285 
more  than  the  original  Walsh  bid  and  showed 
a  saving  of  $68,715  over  tbe  price  quoted  for 
tbe  change  by  the  Walsh  company. 

ROLTOXS.   MASS. 

Tbs  IMsrstlon  chatgM  tbst  the  P.  P  H  A. 
rsfmsd  to  pay  ths  snms  Walah  company  for 
certain  on-site  Improvements  at  the  Liberty 
Park  project. 

This  project  was  originally  scheduled  for 
110  family  units.  Because  of  a  change  in 
ths  in-mlgrant  labor  need  In  tbe  locality, 
tbs  project  was  cut  back  to  44  units  in  course 
of  construction.  By  that  time  the  contractor 
bad  completed  about  90  percent  of  the  entire 


on-site  Improvements  and 
full  for  all  this  work.    At  no 
any  intimation  that  tbe 
not  be  paid  for  ths  work 
cut-back. 


hi>d 


been  paid  in 

time  was  there 

contractor  would 

prior  to  tbe 


dene 


[n  Southbrldge 


SOOTH  ssmos, 

Tbs  Federation  asserts: 
the  P.  P.  H.  A.  spumed  an  ottr  of  an  unused 
factory  for  a  women's  dormii  try  rent  free  for 
the  duration  and  insisted  v  pon  paying  the 
owner  $15,000  for  the  buildli  g. 

The  American  Optical  Co. 
this  property  at  $1  per  year 
lation  that  the  lessor  would 


offered  to  lease 
with  the  stipu- 
have  reversion- 


ary right  in  the  Improved  iroperty.  Since 
tbe  improvements  required  would  run  be- 
tween $80,000  and  $90  OCO,  1 :  was  definitely 
to  the  advantage  of  the  povemment  to 
reject  the  offer  of  lease  and 
property. 

The  federation  asserts : 
P.  P.  H.  A.  autocratically  ordered  the  South 
bridge  Authority  to  reduce  r«  ntals  for  rooms 
in  the  dormitory.  Tbe  auth  irity  refused  to 
do  so.  The  members  charge 
H.  A.  was  attempting  to  si  bsldize  defense 
workers  who  occvpy  the  dc  rmltorj  to  the 
detriment  of  other  workers. 

This  statement  is  the  exadt  reverse  of  the 
truth.  The  F.  P.  H.  A.  has  nc  er  clashed  with 
the  local  authority.  It  was  n4t  the  F.  P.  H.  A 
but  the  American  Optical 
quested  that  rents  in  the 
lowered  for  its  trainees.    The 


cllned  to  do  so  in  order  to  av  )ld  competition 
with  private  accommodations  and  because  it 
felt  that  if  the  trainees  were  la  be  subsidized, 
this  should  be  done  by  the  en  kployer,  not  the 
Oovemment. 
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The  federation  charges  tha 
chose  the  highest  hill   in 
Bite  for  its  Victory  Hill 
field  officials  bitterly  oppose 
the  houses  are  fiimsy  cigar 
ing  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer^ 
the  F.  P.  H.  A.  held  up 
taxes   to    the   municipality 
city's  refusal  to  maintain  th< 
clear   of   snow:    and   that 
thereupon  purchased  its  own 

The  elevation  of  the 
1.225  feet:   the  elevation  of 
of  Pittsfield  is  from  1,000  to 
are  six  other  hills  in 
the   one   on   which    this 
structed.    Commitments  for 
site  had  been  made  before 
transferred  to  the  jurisdictii 
H.  A.    The  P.  P.  H.  A.  at  that 
the    Pittsfield    defense    hotis. 
which .  recommended 
other  site  if  iK)  commitments 
on  the  Victory  Hill  site,  but 
no  local   opposition  to  the 
selected. 

The  committee  also 
the  project  was  to  be 
able  units  of  the  type  installec 
demountable  houses  were  bu 
ble  Mew  England  firm 
rication;    they  provide 
and  should  have  considerably 
after  the  war. 

The  P.  P.  H.  A.  did  not 
In  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  city 
cause  of  the  city's  rtfusal  to 
of  the  project.    Pull  payments 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  t 
tbe  local  assessor.    Neither 
purchase  Its  own  snow  plows 
gaged  the  same  snow  plowing 
ployed  by  tbe  city. 

BATH,  MAm 

The  federation  declares  thit 
400-unlt  war-housing  projec 
have  been  selected. 

This  project  was  originally 
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available  sites  and  test  borings.  After  taking 
over  the  project,  the  P.  P.  H.  A.  reinvestigated 
the  site  situation  and  concurred  in  P.  B.  A.'s 
choice.  It  was  virtually  Impossible  to  secure 
a  large  site  in  Bath  without  encountering 
ledge  or  other  difficult  subsoil  conditions. 
Tbe  selection  of  this  site  was  influenced  by 
the  availability  of  water  and  the  construc- 
tion by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  of  a  large 
trunk  sewer  which  transverses  the  site. 

SOUTH  POBTLAND.  MAINS 

The  federation  charges  that  tbe  Red  Bank 
Village  project  exceeded  estimated  costs  by 
$1,500,000,  that  more  than  $200,000  was  spent 
on  extras,  that  heavy  equipment  hauled  to 
the  site  was  not  used,  that  surplus  materials 
and  tools  were  purchased  and  that  14  skill 
saws  were  stolen  on  the  project  at  a  cost  of 
$250  each  to  the  Government. 

Red  Bank  Village,  built  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Maritime  Commission  to  pro- 
vide housing  for  workers  at  Portland  ship- 
yards, was  constructed  on  a  cost-plus-fixed- 
fee  contract  because  of  the  inability  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  bids  and  the  urgent  time  fac- 
tor Involved.  Construction  was  started  In  the 
summer  of  1943  and  proceeded  satisfactorily 
until  serious  delays  occurred  In  deliveries  of 
materials  and  equipment  and  difficulties  were 
experienced  In  securing  sufficient  construc- 
tion labor.  These  difficulties — combined 
with  the  need  for  pressing  forward  with  the 
construction  under  severe  winter  conditions 
and  for  payment  of  a  large  amount  of  over- 
time at  time-and-a-half  pay — raised  the 
final  cost  of  less  than  $1,000,000  above  the 
original  estimate. 

This  job  was  in  no  way  typical  of  P.  P. 
H.  A.  performance.  Cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 
tracts have  been  used  In  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  P.  P.  H.  A.  projects  and  only  when 
conditions  precluded  obtaining  competitive 
bids.  In  all  of  the  cost-plus  housing  con- 
tracts, the  average  over-run,  including  Red 
Bank  Village,  was  only  6  percent — and  many 
jobs  ran  under  tbe  estimates.  I  believe  the 
Red  Bank  project  will  show  a  fair  amount  of 
eventual  salvage  to  the  Government. 

Cost  of  change  orders  on  the  project  was 
$63,000.  rather  than  $200,000  as  charged  by 
the  federation.  All  heavy  equipment  hauled 
on  the  site  was  used  and  w<is  paid  for  at 
rates  In  accordance  with  O.  P.  A.  rulings. 
Materials  and  equipment  were  purchased  on 
a  normal  basis,  with  the  customary  margin 
of  safety  for  breakage,  damage,  etc.  The  sur- 
plus remaining  out  of  this  margin,  upon 
completion  of  the  project,  was  vsed  by  the 
P.  P.  H.  A.  on  other  projects  or  sold.  A  total 
of  29  skill  saws  were  purchased  for  use  on 
the  project  at  $110  each  (not  $250)  and  wers 
kept  under  lock  and  key  when  not  in  use. 
One  (not  14)  was  stolen.  The  28  remaining 
were  sold  with  other  surplus  material,  13  for 
$119  each  and  15  for  $75  each. 

The  federation  asserts  that  the  Long  Creek 
Terrace  project  at  South  Portland  Is  only 
ao  percent  occupied  and  the  Mountain  View 
Apartments  only  10  percent  occupied.  Ac- 
tually Long  Creek  is  approximately  80  per- 
cent occupied,  the  vacancies  being  In  one- 
bedroom  imlts.  Mountain  View  Apartments 
are  more  than  50  percent  occupied,  with  the 
expectation  that  the  vacant  units  will  be 
filled  as  soon  as  necessary  heating  changes 
are  completed. 

OaOTON,  CONN. 

The  federation  charges  that  th#»  Port  Hill 
project,  built  to  house  workers  in  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.'s  submarine  plant,  exceeded  esti- 
mated cost  by  about  $1,000,000,  that  the 
project  will  never  be  fully  occupied  becatiss 
of  poor  site  development,  and  that  the  de- 
mountable dwellings  "were  designed  by  an 
Alabama  architect  who  apparently  had  no 
conception  of  New  England  climate  in 
winter." 

The  Port  Hill  project  consists  of  1,100  de- 
mountable family  dwellings  on  a  site  of  800 
acres,  adjoining  the  property  where  the  high 
school  and  town  ball  of  the  town  of  Oroton 
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are  located.  The  final  contract  cost  oj  sits 
improvements  was  $1,887,307  against  an 
original  estimate  of  $1,291,030.  At  present. 
976  of  the  1.100  uniU  are  occupied,  with  ths 
expectation  that  the  rumainlng  units  will 
be  filled  in  the  near  fvture  because  of  in- 
creasing employment  at  the  Electric  Boat 
Co.  The  demountable  dwellings  In  the  proj- 
ect are  sturdy  and  well  Insulated,  and  have 
provided  comfortable  living  throughout  tbe 
winter.  These  houses  were  designed  and 
built  by  three  firms  of  pref abrlcators :  the 
Bush  Lumber  Corporatlcn  of  New  York  City, 
the  City  Lumber  Co.  of  Bridgeport,  and  the 
Prebllt  Co.  of  Revere.  Mi^. 

WZTMOtTTH.    MASS. 

The  Federation  charget;  that  the  F.  P.  H.  A. 
U  Incurring  costs  of  $50.iX)0  to  correct  water 
conditions  from  underground  springs  on  the 
project  site,  which  could  have  been  discov- 
ered if  soil  tests  had  been  made. 

The  actual  cost  of  these  corrective  meas- 
ures was  $12,500.  Test  plU  had  been  dug 
prior  to  start  of  construction  and  Indicated 
little  water.  However,  underground  springs 
were  encountered  In  course  of  construction. 

CONCLT7SION 

While  further  recltatlo;i  cotild  be  made  of 
the  Inaccuracies  and  distortions  contained 
throughout  the  Federation's  statement,  I 
believe  the  examples  I  have  cited  at  this 
length  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  the  Federation's  charges. 

Moreover,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have 
complete  confidence  In  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  John  Dobbs,  regional  representative 
of  the  National  Hotislng  Agency,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  programming  war  housing  in 
New  England;  and  Sumner  K.  Wiley,  re- 
gional director  of  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  who  has  carried  out  the 
F.  P  H.  A.  program.  I  am  sure,  moreover, 
that  both  Mr.  Dobbs  and  Mr,  Wiley  acted  in 
full  consultation  with  the  proper  commu- 
nity authorities  and  groups  concerned  with 
the  war  effort. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  P.  P.  H.  A.  has 
been  free  from  mistakes  In  New  England 
or  any  other  region.  However,  with  recog- 
nition of  the  difficult  wartime  problems,  op- 
erating conditions  and  requirements  that 
have  been  faced.  I  believe  the  P.  P.  H.  A.'s 
record  can  stand  on  its  merits  before  the 
scrutiny  of  any  fair-minded  observers. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Herbext  Emmerich, 

Commissioner. 


Distinfuished  Lawyers  and  Jndfes  Pay 
Tribute  to  the  Late  Judfe  Edward  E. 
Coshmaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  19U 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Federal  Judge  Edward  E.  Cushman,  who 
died  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  at  the  age  of  78, 
on  January  25.  1944.  had  endeared  him- 
self to  the  laity  and  lega^  profession  by 
reason  of  his  Integrity,  his  scholarship, 
his  kindness,  and  his  Ideal  family  life. 
Memorial  exercises  In  Judge  Cushman's 
honor  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tacoma  Bar  Association  on  Febru- 
ary 5, 5944.  At  that  time  three  surviving 
Federal  Judges,  to  wit,  the  Honorablea 
John  C.  Bowen,  Lloyd  L.  Black,  and 
Charles  H.  Leavy,  paid  eloquent  tribute 


to  the  character  and  career  of  the  lately 
departed  luminary  of  the  bench  and  bar, 
Edward  E.  Cushman.  It  was  recalled 
with  affection  that  the  late  Judge  Ed- 
ward E.  Cushman  was  a  brother  of  the 
former  Congressman,  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  wit,  Frank  Cushman. 
Frank  Cushman  was  one  of  the  very  few 
Members  of  Congress  In  a  century  and 
a  half  of  American  history,  who  was  as- 
toundingly  gifted  with  a  profound  and 
infectious  natural  wit  and  whose  stories 
are  still  retold  with  relish  within  these 
ancient  walls  of  the  national  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  Inserted  in 
remarks  previously  made  on  the  floor  the 
eloquent  address  made  by  my  warm 
friend,  Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bowen, 
at  the  memorial  exercises  for  Judge 
Cushman. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  wiU  be  pleased  to  reri  also  the 
very  appropriate  remarks  made  by  the 
Federal  Judges  Lloyd  L.  Black  and 
Charles  H.  Leavy.  Particularly,  will 
they  be  Intrigued  by  Judge  Leavy's  apt 
observations,  because  of  their  affection 
for  this  former  colleague  o'  ours  who  vol- 
untarily quit  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  Federal  bench.  Here  is  the 
speech  of  Judge — former  Congressman — 
Charles  H.  Leavy: 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Lkavt.  This  court  has  con- 
vened in  special  session  this  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 
ir-mory  of  a  much  belovjd  and  a  great  and 
distinguished  Jurist,  who  presided  over  it 
fo  ■  many  years — more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century — and  It  was  in  this  court  room  where 
the  major  part  of  his  labors  were  performed. 
It  was  here,  in  this  city  and  In  this  court 
room,  where  he  administered  Jizstlce  with  an 
even  hand  and  with  rare  distinction. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  and  I  con- 
sider It  a  great  privilege,  not  to  come  as  his 
successor,  because  that  was  beyond  my  ca- 
pacity and  ability,  but  to  follow  on  the 
be.u.ch  over  which  he  presided,  and  by  reason 
of  bis  excellent  work  here.  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  made  a  little  more  capable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  great  responsibility  by  the  flne 
standard  and  example  that  he  has  set. 

Ordinarily,  in  a  session  of  this  kind,  tbe 
senior  district  Judge  would  be  in  charge  of  a 
program  of  this  nature,  but  he  has  requested, 
b:  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  court 
room  where  Judge  Cushman  so  long  and  ably 
labored  and  over  which  I  now  preside,  that 
I  open  and  close  these  ceremonies. 

This  exercise  Is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  local  bar— a  beautiful  tribute  I  think 
they  pay  to  a  former  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar. 

The  bar  of  Tacoma  has  long  borne  the 
reputation  as  being  an  outstanding  bar  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  both  in  learning 
and  in  high  standard  of  professional  ethics. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  the  flne  foundation 
laid  for  that  splendid  reputation  which  they 
now  bear  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the 
great  work  that  the  man  whose  memory  we 
honor  today,  did  among  them. 

The  Judges  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Washington 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  supreme  court 
of  this  State  in  sending  a  majority  of  its 
members  to  this  service,  and  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  family  of  Judge  Ctubman 
likewise  appreciate  that  fact. 

We  are  glad,  too,  to  have  with  us  in  honor 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished and  departed  coUeague  and  Jurist,  tbs 
Judges  of  the  superior  court  of  this  State. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at  great 
length  In  attempting  to  pay  personal  tribute 
to  the  deceased.  I  know  his  work  rather 
than  having  known  tlis  man,  but  I  think 


that  In  a  world  torn  by  war  and  everyone 
deeply  engaged  In  their  own  affairs.  It  U  a 
splendid  tribute  not  only  to  the  memory  of 
tbe  deceased,  but  to  the  bar  and  bench,  that 
we  pause  for  a  little  while  to  pay  a  bit  of 
respect  to  a  greet  man. 

The  Judges  of  tbe  district  ootirt  for  tbe 
district  of  Oregon  have  expressed  their  regret 
in  being  unable  to  attend  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  that  effect. 

I  am  going  to  offer  and  make  a  part  ot 
the  record  of  this  court  a  resolution,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  when  a  distinguished,  esteemed, 
and  eminent  Jurist,  long  a  loyal  and  faith- 
ful public  servant  of  the  Nation,  has  passed 
to  his  reward,  it  is  appropriate  that  those 
who  are  the  beneflciarlea  of  his  noble  efforts 
should  pause  and  pay  a  tribute  of  homage 
and  respect  to  his  memory:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Edward  B. 
Cushman,  an  upright  cltlsen  and  eminent 
Jurist,  whose  30  years  of  unselfish  public 
service  as  an  outstanding  member  of  this 
court,  commanded  and  received  the  universal 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  bench  and  bar 
of  this  Judicial  district,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  entire  United  States,  we  have  suffered 
an  Irreparable  and  grlevoiu  loss;  be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
permanent  record  of  this  court,  and  a  duly 
authenticated  copy  be  transmitted  to  bis 
grief -stricken  widow  and  family. 

"Done  in  open  court  this  6th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1944. 

"John  C.  Bowen. 
TiLOTD  L.  Black. 
"Charlsb  H.  Leavt." 

I  do  want,  in  conclusion,  to  make  this 
statement,  because  it  exemplifies  a  full,  com- 
plete, fine,  and  beautiful  life  well  lived,  I 
think  BO  well,  and  It  Is  probably  somewhat  of 
a  reexpresslon  of  a  thought  all  of  us  have 
heard  so  much: 

When  the  siuomons  came  to  Judge  Ctisb- 
man  he  went  certainly  like  one  who  wraps 
the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lay 
down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

Hereinbelow  I  ai-i  inserting  the  touch- 
ing and  feeling  speech  made  by  my  warm 
friend,  Federal  Judge  Lloyd  L.  Black. 

Hon.  Lloto  L.  Black.  Friends  of  Judge 
Cushman,  all  of  us  agree  with  the  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  to  Judge  Cuahman's 
memory  by  the  words  of  Judge  Leavy  and 
Judge  Bowen,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  reso- 
lution bespeaks  our  confidence  in  him  and 
our  honor  of  him. 

Almost  4  years  ago  th  Bar  of  Pierce  County 
paid  a  tribute  to  Judge  Cushman  In  his  life- 
time. Here  on  my  right,  on  the  wall  of  this 
courtroom  Is  that  tribute — the  picture  of 
Judge  Cushman  In  the  room  in  which  he 
loved  to  serve  so  well.  It  was  my  privilege 
at  that  time,  because  I  then  was  somewhat 
In  the  place  of  Judge  Leavy  now,  to  preside 
over  the  ceremony  of  the  Bar  Association. 
Judge  Bowen  then  as  senior  Judge,  accorded 
me  that  opportunity,  as  today  he  has  asked 
Judge  Leavy  to  appropriately  conduct  this 
meeting. 

The  members  of  the  Bar  of  Pierce  County 
and  of  others  who  came  from  farther  places, 
spoke  their  words  of  tribute  and  confidence 
to  Judge  Cushman  in  his  lifetime.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  that  was  so.  It  is  a  wondrotis 
thing  Indeed,  when  one  deservedly  receives 
flowers  while  they  live,  and  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  Pierce  County  can  keep  in  mind 
forever  that  on  that  day  they  brought  flowers 
to  Judge  Cushman  while  he  knew  about  it, 
and  he  did  deserve  those  flowers  then — the 
words  that  were  said  In  affection  and  esteem, 
as  his  memory  deserves  what  baa  been  said, 
and  win  be  said,  this  morning. 

Judge  Cushman's  theme  of  life  was  dero- 
tion  to  his  Ideals  and  to  his  code,  and  to  bis 
private  and  his  public  obligations. 

Judge  Cushman  tuifalterlngly  mads  ewy 
sacrifice  that  he  considered  necessary  to  do 
the  things  that  be  was  expected  to  do.    Ba 
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felt  that  his  fvlme  object,  once  be  was  se- 
lected M  the  United  SUtec  district  Judge- 
that  his  prime  object  wss  to  do  that  watt. 
and  allow  nothing  at  any  time  to  interfere. 
Judge  Cxishman's  prWate  life,  his  cltlaenrf. 
his  aerrlces  as  a  Judge,  all  bespeak  the  desire 
he  had  to  do  his  best.  Patience,  ability,  con- 
•Btence.  integrity,  high  honor,  are  the  things 
thiU^  MCaaBpany  him  in  otir  memory.  He 
needs  no  words  from  me.  Judge  Cushman's 
npiifht  private  life,  his  fine  and  splendid 
serrlce  as  a  Judge,  are  his  enduring  eulogies. 

Because  of  the  great  interests  in  these 
memorial  exercises  I  am  inserting  ex- 
cerpts from  the  summary  of  the  exercises 
approved  by  the  three  Federal  judges, 
Bowen.  Black,  and  Leavy: 

Taistms  TO  THX  MuioaT  or  Juocx  Edwaso  E. 
Cttshmam 

DC    MUCCaiAM 

United  Slates  District  Judge  Edward  B. 
Cushman.  retired,  died  at  Tacoma.  Wash., 
hia  borne  city,  on  Jantiary  25,  1944,  at  the 
ag*  of  78  He  was  bom  In  Iowa  of  pioneer 
stock  and,  with  bis  brother,  Francis  W.  Cush- 
man. and  his  widowed  mother,  settled  at 
Taccnna  in  1803. 

After  several  years  of  successful  private 
ard  public  law  practice.  Judge  Cushman  In 
19J9  became  district  judge  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  United 
States  district  Judge  for  the  Western  District 
of  Washington,  aiul  held  that  office  with 
gx«at  honor  and  distinction  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Memorial  exerdaes  tn  Judge  Cushman's 
honor  were  held  under  auspices  of  the  Ta- 
coma Bar  Association  on  February  5,  1944. 
In  the  court  room  where  he  presided  so 
long.  There  was  gathered  a  large  assemblage 
of  his  friends.  Including  Judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts.  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials, members  of  the  bar.  and  other  cit- 
bsens.  a  number  of  whom  paid  high  tribute 
to  Judge  Cushman's  distinguished  private 
and  public  career. 

Judge  John  8  Robinson,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Washington.  In  be- 
half of  the  members  of  that  court  and  as 
spokesntan  for  five  of  Its  members  who  came 
from  Olympla  to  attend  the  memorial  serv- 
iecs,  stated  that  he  was  bespeaking  the  high 
feq)ect  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  Judge 
Cushman.  and  eulogized  Judge  Cushman's 
"tremendous  sense  of  reeponslbility."  his  feel- 
ing of  obligation  "to  represent  the  msjesty 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States"  and  "his 
great  eagerness  to  do  his  work  wcBthlly  and 
well,  and  with  great  dignity  •  •  •• 
Those  qualities,  said  Judge  Robinson,  were 
among  the  outstanding  characteristics  which 
"produce  that  great  veneration  and  respect" 
we  all  feel  for  the  life  and  work  of  Judge 
Cushman. 

Judge  Ernest  M.  Card,  of  the  Washington 
State  Superior  Court  for  Pierce  County  at 
Tacoma,  In  a  resolution  signed  by  himself 
and  hts  three  fellow  judges,  said:  "Judge 
Cushman  was  a  pioneer  lawyer  in  Tacoma. 
His  life  has  been  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  Northwest.  He  brought  to 
his  judicial  service  a  wide  experience  as  a 
lawyer  and  as  an  assistant  United  States  at- 
torney. He  was  of  a  studious  mind  and  im- 
tlrlngly  devoted  all  his  energies  to  his  judi- 
cial duties.  The  outstanding  character  of 
his  Judicial  work  was  early  recognized  and 
he  was  frequently  assigned  to  other  Federal 
districts  for  the  trial  of  Important  cases. 
•  •  •  On  and  off  the  bench  he  was  al- 
ways calm  and  considerate  of  others,  and, 
above  all,  he  was  aheolutely  fair  in  his  de- 
cisions. ** 

Mr.  Scott  Z.  Henderson,  of  the  Tacoma  Bar. 
formerly  president  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. «Ud  of  Judge  Cushman:  "He  gave 
intellectual  efforts  to  the  service  of  his  pro- 
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Mr.  H]feBERT.  Mr.  Sp  ?aker,  last  week 
It  became  my  sad  duty  o  announce  to 
this  House  the  death  of  U  rmer  Gov.  J.  Y. 
Sanders,  Sr..  of  L6uisl|uia,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House. 

At  that  time  I  attempted  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  or  e  of  Lousiana's 
most  colorful  and  attrictive  political 
figures.  Of  course,  in  m  7  limited  man- 
ner, those  remarks  and  tr  bute  were  most 
Inadequate  to  bring  bef oi  e  you  the  com- 
plete appreciation  in  w  lich  Governor 
Sanders  was  held  by  his 
his  native  State. 

Editorials  from  the  thrfee  New  Orleans 
newspapers,  which  are  n  my  district, 
have  just  reached  my  d^sk  and  under 


leave  to  extend  my  own 


rect  your  attention  to  them  in  connec 


tion  with  the  passing  of 
nor  Sanders. 


own  people  in 


remarks,  I  di- 


lormer  Cover- 


Tlie  editorials  give  you  a  clear  concept 
of  the  esteem  In  which  J.  Y.  Sanders.  Sr., 
was  held  by  his  fellow  man  in  the  State 
of  his  birth. 

I  suggest  you  read  these  tributes  to 
better  appreciate  a  splendid  citizen : 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  March  25. 
1044) 

J.  T.  8ANDEI8 

The  elder  Jared  Sanders  had  been  so  long 
retired  from  active  affairs  and  latterly  so 
completely  removed  by  sickness  that  many 
younger  Louisianlans  don't  recognize  In  his 
death  the  departure  of  one  of  the  State's 
most  Important  public  men  during  the  pass- 
ing generation.  He  was  a  politician  by  in- 
stinct, a  good  lawyer,  an  exceptionally  good 
speaker,  very  resourceful,  and  highly  cour- 
ageoxis  In  pursuit  of  his  objects.  Yet  he 
failed  to  achieve  his  ruling  ambition — which 
was  to  sit  tn  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  really  attained  that  object  by  legisla- 
tive appointment,  but  he  surrendered  the 
aeat  In  response  to  a  call  to  apply  his  talents 
just  then  to  a  Panama  exposition  for  New 
Orleans.  He  thought  to  realize  his  ambi- 
tion afterward.  In  that  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  politics,  being  narrowly 
defeated  for  election  to  the  Senate  by  the 
late  Edwin  Brcussard.  The  whirligig  never 
restored  him  to  a  position  to  recoup;  in  par- 
ticular, he  was  crippled  from  then  on  by 
Huey  Long's  Intrusion.  This  he  fought  as 
long  and  as  hard  as  his  health   permitted. 

Sanders  entered  politics  young  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  successful  fight  to 
abolish  the  old  Louisiana  lottery.  He  ad- 
vanced steadily  through  the  legislature  and 
the  lieutenant  governorship  to  become  Gov- 
ernor in  1908.  He  was  then  affiliated  with 
the  Orleans  Regular  Organization.  The  in- 
fluence of  his  office  and  his  outstanding 
talents  for  organization  and  leadership,  along 
with  his  force  and  vitality,  soon  made  him 
the  head  of  a  country  machine  of  his  own. 
And  for  quite  a  time  he  remained  the 
strongest  political  personality  In  the  State. 

He  was  among  the  first  to  realize  the  threat 
which  the  younger  Long  presented  to  other 
politicians.  A  sort  of  professional  Jealousy 
made  the  two  enemies,  and  their  feud  lasted 
as  long  as  Sanders'  physical  powers  did. 
His  methods  were  often  hard  and  sometimes 
ruthless  but  he  was  restrained  by  certain 
moral  Inhibitions  of  which  Long  was  entirely 
Innocent.  There  were  things  he  would  not 
do,  at  which  Long  never  hesitated.  This 
freedom  from  all  such  restraints  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  accounting  for  more  of 
Long's  progress,  in  our  Judgment,  than  an^ 
fabled  shrewdness  or  intellectual  qualities 
that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Long's 
loudest  gospel  was  against  SandersLsm.  It 
was  not  Sanders'  fault  that  the  State  was 
afflicted  by  something  vastly  worse — In 
Longlam. 

To  summarize  the  good,  bad.  and  Indif- 
ferent chapters  In  Sanders'  long  and  hectic 
career  would  require  a  newspaper  page.  We 
can  refer  to  only  a  few.  He  established  the 
first  State  highway  system — strictly  on  the 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  Long  used  later  to 
sneer  at  those  roads  because  they  were  made 
of  gravel.  But  later  Governors  had  extended 
and  Improved  them,  and  the  gravel  roads 
had  to  be  laid  as  foundations  for  permanent 
paving.  Sanders  contended  for  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  ever  afterward.  If  It  had  been 
followed,  we  would  have  as  much  paving  as 
we  now  have,  but  not  be  encumbered  by  our 
crippling  bonded  debt.  Virginia  and  oth^ 
States  had  shown  the  way. 

Back  in  1912.  The  Item,  inspired  by  George 
Maxwell,  an  unappreciated  genius,  was  open- 
ing its  20-year  fight  against  the  ancient  and 
deep-rooted  fallacy  of  levees  only  for  flood 
control,  in  favor  of  the  spillway  control  which 
la  now  exemplified   at  Bonnet  Carre,   with 
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New  Orleans  safe  In  consequence.  Every 
other  newspaper  in  hundreds  of  miles  fought 
the  new  notion  as  silly  heresy,  along  with 
the  levee  boards  and  other  politicos  who 
kept  fat  on  levees  only.  The  few  who 
Joined  us  at  first  were  bracketed  by  the  old 
false  prophets  as  eccentrics,  crackpots,  or 
cranks.  Sanders  was  one  of  the  first  public 
men  of  large  size  to  line  up  with  us. 

It  was  a  queer  coincidence  that  John  M. 
Parker,  with  whom  Sanders  was  almost 
always  at  loggerheads,  joined  tis  at  the  same 
time.  Truth  has  prevailed,  nature  has 
taken  Its  course,  and  New  Orleans  Is  safer 
from  the  river  than  It  ever  was  before. 

Governor  Sanders,  by  the  way.  aUo  or- 
ganized the  State  conservation  and  set  It 
well  on  Its  course. 

There  were  other  such  Incidents  In  Sanders' 
career.  We  wish  we  could  recount  also  some 
of  his  personal  characteristics.  They  were 
a  rich  mine  for  humorous  recollection. 
Jared  worked  hard,  fought  hard,  but  had  a 
sad  finish  in  years  of  bedridden  helpless- 
ness. He  leaves  a  large  balance  of  good  In 
his  account  with  his  people. 

(From  the  New  Orleans  Times-Plcaytme  of 
March  24.  1944 1 

J.    T.  SANDERS,    SI. 

Ex-Governor  J.  Y.  Sanders,  who  died 
Thursday  night  In  Baton  Rouge  at  the  age 
of  75.  was  a  notable  figure  In  Louisiana's 
political  life  for  something  like  a  half  cen- 
tury. Elected  to  the  legislature  from  St. 
Mary  Parish  In  1892.  he  was  chosen  speaker 
of  the  house  In  1900,  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1904,  and  Governor  in  1908.  Thereafter  he 
served  two  terms  in  Congress  as  Representa- 
tive from  the  Sixth  District — later  to  be  rep- 
resented by  his  son,  J.  Y.  Sanders.  Jr. 

That  Impressive  array  of  public  offices  held 
over  a  30-year  period  attests  Mr.  Sanders' 
uncommon  political  abilities.  He  had  the 
gift  of  winning  and  holding  friends,  but  the 
very  qualities  which  made  him  a  forceftU 
leader  raised  up  enemies,  too.  He  figured  In 
some  of  the  most  spectacular  political  con- 
troversies of  his  time  and  in  or  out  of  office 
was  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  In  State 
campaigns  until  age  and  declining  health 
forced  him  to  the  sidelines. 

One  office  to  which  he  aspired— that  of 
United  States  Senator — repeatedly  eluded 
him.  though  the  legislature  named  him,  on 
Senator  McEnery's  death  in  1910,  for  the 
latter's  unexpired  term.  He  declined  the 
place,  electing  to  serve  out  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor— only  to  be  defeated  in  two  later  tries 
for  nomination  In  senatorial  primaries. 

Governor  Sanders  was  a  pioneer  In  Louisi- 
ana's good  roads  movement.  He  served  in 
two  constitutional  conventions.  An  able 
lawyer  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  he  was  In- 
fluential In  Louisiana's  public  affairs  over  a 
long  perloQ.  marked,  as  we  have  noted,  by 
bitter  political  struggles  in  which  he  usually 
took  an  active  part.  The  feeling  aroused  by 
these  conflicts  tends  to  color  present-day  ap- 
praisals of  his  public  service.  But  many 
loyal  friends  acclaim  him  one  of  Louisiana's 
most  distinguished  public  servants,  and  all 
Louisianlans  wUl  remember  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  political  leaders  of  his  time. 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States  of  March  24, 
19441 

J.  T.  SANDEBS,  SB. 

In  the  death  of  J.  Y.  Sanders,  Sr.,  Louisiana 
loses  one  of  its  most  forceful  as  well  as  tise- 
ful  political  leaders.  This  man  had  been  in 
public  life  for  more  than  50  years.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Louisiana  Legislature  In 
1892.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  speaker 
of  the  house.  Lieutenant  Governor,  Governor, 
and  Congressman. 


He  was  a  fighter  for  those  things  he  believed 
to  be  right  from  the  time  he  entered  public 
life.  He  began  his  career  battling  to  expel 
the  lottery  from  Louisiana  and  was  Ince^ 
santly  the  center  of  political  controversy. 
More  often  than  not.  he  was  right,  standing 
for  decency  and  honesty  in  government. 
While  a  member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, he  worked  for  and  originated  the 
present  suffrage  features  of  the  Louisiana 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Sanders  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  good 
roads  and  formulated  a  gravel  highway  sys- 
tem when  good  roads  were  a  luxury.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  public  servants  In  the  United 
States  to  realize  the  necessity  for  improved 
Highways.  His  gravel  system  was  later  im- 
proved by  John  M  Parker,  who  pioneered  la 
paved  highways.  Both  of  these  men  be- 
lieved in  the  pay-as-you-go  system  of  financ- 
ing. Governor  Sanders  bitterly  opposed 
throwing  Louisiana  into  debt  by  bond  Issues, 
which  method  was  adopted  In  later  years. 

Governor  Sanders  turned  down  a  seat  In 
United  Stales  Senate  to  aid  Louisiana's  un- 
successful fight  to  bring  the  1915  Panama 
Exposition  to  New  Orleans.  He  did  this  at 
the  urging  of  New  Orleans  citizens  of  all 
classsf^s  He  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
by  the  legislature.  It  would  have  been  the 
culmination  of  his  greatest  ambition,  but  In 
order  to  help  his  State  and  New  Orleans  In 
particular,  he  remained  as  Governor  and 
led  the  fight  to  secure  the  exposition. 

In  turning  down  the  Senate  seat,  Gover- 
nor Senders  said: 

"It  long  has  been  an  ambition  of  mine  to 
occupy  a  seat  in  that  great  deliberative 
body  (the  Senate)  but  no  man's  ambition 
and  no  personal  predilections  should  govern 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind 

•Tlie  exposition  means  more  to  the  people 
of  LotUslana  than  anything  else.  and.  if  I 
can  better  serve  the  cause  by  remaining  Gov- 
ernor I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  forego 
the  eifction  to  the  United  States  Senate  and 
devote  my  energy  to  this  movement  as  Gov- 
ernor " 

So  vgorous  a  fight  did  Mr.  Sanders  make 
that  New  Orleans  was  conceded  an  edge  In 
the  battle,  but  San  Francisco  pledged  •12,- 
600,00('  and  New  Orleans  could  not  match  it 
and  if«t  the  exposition  He  later  ran  for 
the  Senate  but  was  defeated  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Edwin  S.  Brcussard  by  a  very  narrow 
margin 

Governor  Sanders  was  always  an  opponent 
of  the  Huey  P.  Long  machine  and  lived  to 
see  the  day  that  its  successor  was  crtished 
by  the  election  of  Sam  Jones  as  Governor 
and  later  by  the  victory  of  Jlmmle  Davis. 

Governor  Sanders  never  relinquished  his 
Interest  In  public  affairs.  He  was  the  author 
and  the  proponent  of  many  measures  that 
have  made  for  the  betterment  of  Louisiana. 
He  started  life  as  a  poor  boy  and  worked 
to  support  a  mother  who  had  been  left  with 
eight  children.  By  his  own  efforts,  he  grad- 
uated In  law  and  became  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Louisiana  bar.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  orators  In  the  South,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  and 
hardest  fighters.  He  had  a  national  reputa- 
tion, both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Congressman. 
No  man  In  Louisiana  was  more  greatly  loved 
or  more  violently  opposed  than  Governor 
Sanders.  His  friends  swore  by  him  and  his 
opponents  swore  at  him.  He  was  a  pleasing 
compahion,  a  great  story  teller  and  enter- 
tainer. 

Altogether,  the  life  of  Governor  Sanders 
was  a  useful  one  for  his  State  and  his  cotm- 
try.  When  the  final  record  Is  made,  his 
name  will  stand  high  In  the  list  of  the  great 
citizens  of  this  State. 

To  his  splendid  son.  J.  Y.  Sanders.  Jr.,  to 
hts  widow,  his  relatives,  and  those  close  to 
him,  this  newspaper  expresses  its  condolences, 
and  it  knows  that  In  this  it  Is  joined  by  the 
people  of  this  State  and  this  country. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Winchell  will  be  scent  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee. 

If  Wendell  supports  the  Republican 
ticket  this  fall,  then  the  moon  is  full  of 
green  cheese. 

A  train  of  soldiers  going  east  and  a 
train  of  sailors  going  west  stopped  in 
Emporia.  One  said  to  the  other.  "Where 
is  Hitler?" 

Tully  Bukey,  of  Roxbury.  one  of  the 
last  of  the  first  party  workers  living, 
mourned  and  moaned  at  the  fourth  dis- 
trict convention  because  "there  are  no 
more  Penroses."  Tully  cannot  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees. 

At  the  Emporia  meeting.  Chief  Haucke 
returned  to  Irvin  Piatt  a  necktie  the  lat- 
ter failed  to  pick  up  in  a  hotel  room  a 
year  ago — which  all  goes  to  prove  that 
there  is  honor  even  among  politicians. 

It  is  patent  to  anyone  who  follows 
Winchell  closely  that  he  always  has  at 
hand  the  Roosevelt  family  incidents  of 
the  past  week,  and  airs  them  on  Sunday 
evening  as  though  they  were  copyrighted. 

As  I  sat  with  the  second  district  dele- 
gates at  Ottawa,  my  memory  went  back 
to  the  convention  that  named  Justin  De- 
witt  Bowersock  to  Congress  in  1898.  Cy 
Leland  and  Curly  Harrison  sat  m  the 
gallery  planning  the  ground  operations. 

Speaking  of  Ottawa,  3  years  before 
1898,  I  recall  J.  L.  Bristow  riding  in  an 
open  hack  with  MaJ.  and  Mrs.  William 
McKinley  to  attend  Chautauqua.  A 
month  ago  the  Senator  was  alert  and 
happy  on  his  Virginia  plantation. 

"I  will  not  tell  you  exactly  how  all  the 
problems  of  mankind  in  war  and  peace 
are  going  to  be  solved.  •  •  •  I 
thank  you  for  all  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  treated  me  in  spite  of 
my  many  shortcomings." — Churchill,  not 
Roosevelt. 


The  Day  We  Celebrate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHCSXTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  WALJ5H  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "The  Day  We 
Celebrate."  delivered  by  me  at  the  Clover 
Club  banquet  in  Boston,  on  BCarch  11. 
1944. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

To  many  of  us,  who  have  seen  other  days, 
there  is  a  tinge  of  regret  In  connection  with 
present-day  celebrations  of  The  Day  We 
-  Celebrate.  One  who  has  witnessed,  as  I 
have,  these  celebrations  during  the  years 
when  the  participants  were  the  first  and  sec- 
cnc'  ^nerations  of  Irish -Amerlcans.'notes  the 
absence  of  the  deep  emotions  that  were  In- 
herent In  those  earlier  anniversaries.  The 
edebratlons  to  which  I  refer  were  character- 
ised bv  outbursts  of  real  Irish  enthusiasm 
and  were  the  annual  occasion  for  publicly 
recalling  not  only  one's  pride  in  the  race  and 
Its  accomplishments,  but  the  personal  link 
of  attachment  to  and  personal  memories  of 
the  old  land  that  passing  time  has  consid- 
erably weakened. 

I  ran  readily  recall  the  days  of  my  youth 
when  practically  ever  city  or  town  in  New 
England  had  its  religious  services.  Its  parade. 
and  Its  musical  and  oratorical  exercises  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  witnessed,  year  after 
year,  hails  crowded  to  the  doors,  with  men 
and  women  of  the  first  generation  of  Irish 
Immigrants  and  their  children,  deeply  moved 
as  they  listened  In  rapture  to  the  mtislc  of 
their  fatherland  and  as  they  heard  retold 
the  struggle  of  the  race  through  the  long, 
dreary  winters  while  watching  and  praying 
for  the  springtime  that  never  came.  I  have 
seen  vast  audiences  moved  to  tears  as  they 
recalled  the  sufferings,  hardships,  trials,  and 
tribulations  of  the  race. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  race  during  these 
jeara.  aside  from  the  clergy,  were  a  coterie 
of  prominent  lay  leaders  among  whom  were 
Patrick  Donahue.  T.  B.  Fitzpatrlck,  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly.  Thomas  Gargan,  Patrick  A. 
Collins,  and  hundreds  of  other  talented  Irish- 
Americans  who  occupied  civic  positions  of 
trtist  and  responsibility  in  the  seventies  and 
elgbtlM. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  awakened  in  the  Irish 
not  only  their  racial  pride,  but  also  aroused 
a  real  sens*  ot  loneliness.  There  is  no  grief 
«o  poignant,  that  crushes  the  human  heart 
like  lonesomeness.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
grim  and  harrowing  pains  to  bear — the  long, 
Irrely  vlerlls  of  mothers,  wives,  and  loved 
ones  for  those  who  are  absent  fighting  for 
the  country.  It  is  being  borne  in  silence  and 
with  pwtrlotic  resignation  in  every  home  In 
America  today  where  there  is  an  absent  son 
In  the  armed  forces.  The  song  I  will  now 
recite  portrays  touchlngly  the  lonesomeness 
of  the  Irish  mother  parted  from  her  emigrant 
son: 

SAHNT  BOT 

Oh.    Dannr    Boy,   the   pipes,    the   pipes   are 
calling- 
Prom  glen  to  glen,  and  down  the  mountain 
side. 
The  summer's  gone,  and  all  the  roses  falling — 
It's  you.  it's  you  must  go.  and  I  must  bide. 

But  come   ye   back  when   siimmer's  in  the 
meadow. 
Or  when  the  valley's  hushed  and  white  with 
snow. 
It's  111  be  here  in  sunshine  or  In  shadow. 
Oh,  Danny  Boy,  Oh.  Danny  Boy,  I  love  you 
so. 

But  when  ye  come,  and  all  the  flow'rs  are 
dying. 
If  I  am  dead,  as  dead  I  well  may  be. 
Yell  come  and  find  the  place  where  I  am 
lying. 
And  kiksel  and  say  an  Ave  there  for  me; 

And  I  shall  hear,  though  soft  you  tread  abore 
me. 
And  all  my  grave  will  wanner,  sweeter  be, 
For  you  will  bend  and  tell  me  that  you  love 
me. 
And  I  shall  sleep  until  you  come  to  ma. 
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I  will  not  attempt  tonight 
long  historic  story  that 
so  dear  to  the  IrLsh  people, 
that  the  history   of  Irela4d 
seven   acts,  every  act   a 
scene  a  tragedy.     We  woijld 
It — the  story  of  woe,  want 
slavement.    If  the  world 
the  progress  of  the  race, 
have   made   the    men   and 
blood  what  they  are  and 
butlon  to  htunan  welfare 
could  not  be  obliterated, 
that     have     been     moldec 
through  the  tears,  sweat 
and  privation  that  have  1 
to  the  sturdy  character  o 
the  race  endured  and  survived 
miracles  of  the  ages;   and 
spite  of  Its  almost 
children  have  reached 
throughout  the  world  todn^ 
the  courage  and  Indomltal  le 
the  race  and  its  capacity  tc 
flee  for  spiritual  and 

Therefore,  on  this,  the 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
have  won  for  us  the  quail 
mind  and  soul,  that  have 
and  our  position  of  influejice 
possible — the  saints,   the 
poverished  men  and  wome 
dtiring  forced  Illiteracy,  w 
portimlty  to  worship  God 
and  to  breathe  the  inalien4ble 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

We  all  hope  and  seek  for 
let  those  who  Indulge  In 
peace  through  Instruments 
the  history  of  Ireland  the 
of  such  a  policy.     The  Irist 
of  arms  by  her  oppressors 
fight  for  centuries  with  bra  i 
lenge  to  the  world  was  m^de 
by   voice   and    pen.    The 
the  Irish   people   in    their 
demonstrated  to  the  world 
race  dedicated  to  freedom 
on  the  platform  as  they 
the  field     There  Is  not  one 
who  fought  her  battle  wlt|i 
during  her  long  struggle 
In  constant  danger  of  phys 
need  to  mentior   by 
long — those  who  faced 
storms  of  hate,  and  at  one 
nearly  every  one  of  them 
murder.    Seme  of  them 
gloomy  confines  of  dungeons 
sentenced  to  be  hanged; 
within  the  shadow  of  the 

Tonight  in  particular,  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  Irish 
America  In  such  large 
famine  days*  of  the  middle 
tury.     Between  1848  and 
families    were    evicted,    am 
years  750,000  were  killed  ^Ith 
1,250.000  Irish  souls  were 
their  native  land. 

How    shall    I   describe 
America  lifted  from  the 
semane  to  Illuminated 
world  could  see  and 
of  the  Irish  race? 

How  shall  I  describe  tbode  exiles? 
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hiB, 
He  tolled  for  a  landlord 

saw. 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  his 
bread  of  poverty." 

Hearing  of  a  land  across  tile 
and  their  children  might  fin  1 
to  live  in  freedom,  thither 
within  their  breasts  "the 
woe  which  none  save  exiles 

Irish -Americans  have  maokr 
America.    We  should  love  b<  r 
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cause  she  has  been  a  beacon  light  of  hope 
and  opportunity  to  mankind  everywhere,  but 
especially  because  she  gave  welcome  and  In- 
numerable opportunities  to  our  emigrant  an- 
cestors when  there  was  nothing  for  them  to 
live  for  In  the  land  of  their  birth  except 
starvation  and  death.  What  did  they  bring 
with  them  to  America?  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
has  given  the  answer: 

"No  treason  we  brln^  from  Erin — nor  bring 

we  shame  nor  guilt. 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we 

have  not  dropped  the  hilt. 
But  the  hearts  we  bring   for  freedom  are 

washed  in  the  surge  of  tears. 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  people's  fight 

outliving  a  thousand  years. 

"Oh.  willing  hands  to  toil; 
Strong  natures  tuned  to  the  harvest  song 

and  bound  to  the  kindly  soil; 
Bold  pioneers  for  the  wilderness,  defenders 

in  the  field — 
The  sons  of  a  race  of  soldiers  who  never 

learned  to  yield." 

With  no  name  that  gave  them  place  or 
prestige,  into  the  lowliest  and  humblest 
walks  of  life  they  entered.  Tlielr  heart- 
strings throbbing  with  the  grief  of  a  sensi- 
tive race,  they  toiled  unceasingly,  established 
homes,  built  churches,  and  made  tremendous 
sacrifices  to  give  their  children  the  educa- 
tion, civic  and  religious,  denied  themselves. 

Well  they  knew  that  no  race  could  be  an 
influence  In  contributing  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  human  family  unless  they 
produced,  trained  and  educated  courageous 
men  and  women  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  that  America 
generously  gave  them  and  which  were  denied 
mankind  in  nearly  every  other  part  of  the 
work 

In  one  generation,  these  exiled  emigrants 
sent  into  the  professions,  into  the  school- 
rooms, into  the  commercial,  public,  and  re- 
ligious life  of  America  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  from  that  day  to  this  have  made 
and  are  continuing  to  make  a  strong,  power- 
ful and  patriotic  contribution  to  American 
life. 

Be  it  never  forgotten,  the  bones  of  the 
children  of  these  exiles  are  on  every  battle- 
field of  the  Republic;  their  names  are  written 
into  Its  history  with  their  sweat  and  their 
blood;  their  loyalty  and  their  honor  are  in- 
contestable. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  Irish  exUed  women? 
The  contribution  by  the  women  of  the  Irish 
race  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  Irish 
history.  I  have  seen  in  my  own  day  thou- 
sands of  Irish- American  youths  whose  higher 
education  has  beeu  made  passible  only  by  the 
toil  of  their  Irish  mothers  and  sisters  over 
the  machines  of  the  cotton  mills  of  New 
England.  The  bent  backs  and  gnarled  fingers 
that  I  have  witnessed  as  a  youth  at  the  mill 
gates  of  New  England  are  silent  testimonials 
of  the  undying  devotion  of  the  Irish  women 
to  their  homes  and  loved  ones.  Yes;  it  was 
largely  the  contribution  made  by  the  Irish 
exiled  mothers  throughout  every  section  of 
America  that  opened  the  way,  made  the  op- 
portunity, and  gave  the  inspiration  by  which 
their  sons  and  daughters  have  since  risen 
from  poverty  and  misery  to  a  position  so 
commanding  that  It  would  ceem  almost  in- 
conceivable. Pitting  It  18  that  on  this,  the 
day  we  celebrate,  we  pay  a  loving  tribute 
to  those  ancestors  of  ours  who  were  the  pio- 
neers in  opening  up  the  trials  that  have  led 
to  our  present  position  in  American  life. 

There  are  two  priceless  heritages  that  our 
ancestors  brought  to  America  In  their 
empty  hands  which  we  must  cherish  and 
preserve  at  any  cost.  We  shall  be  unworthy 
of  the  inheritance  of  our  forebears  imless  we 
expand  and  improve  what  has  been  be- 
queathed to  us.  The  first  Is  the  gift  of 
religion.    This   was   their   first  consolation; 
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their  strength  and  their  discipline.  In  every 
avenue  of  their  life,  their  lalaors,  their  hopes, 
their  duties,  and  their  enjoyments,  their  re- 
ligion encouraged  and  consoled  them.  When 
all  else  was  lost,  the  Irish  clung  to  and  pre- 
served their  reverence  for  and  their  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  Their  gifts  to  us  and 
to  the  New  World  were  spiritual  rather  than 
material.  The  Irish  people  were  a  deeply 
religious  people,  not  only  the  Irish  Catholic, 
but  the  Irish  Presbyterian  and  the  Irish 
Episcopalian.  The  spiritual  aspirations  and 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  race  which  sprung 
from  its  poverty  and  sufferings  miut  never 
be  lost. 

Next  to  their  love  of  and  explicit  trust 
In  the  Supreme  Being  was  their  unyielding 
devotion  to  freedom,  their  unEhaken  con- 
fidence in  democratic  institutions,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  class  caste  and  often  tyran- 
nical aristocratic  governments  of  the  Old 
World.  They  developed  a  hatred  for  tyranny 
that  permeated  every  fiber  of  their  being. 

There  never  has  been  a  blov  struck  In  the 
cause  of  liberty  or  In  behalf  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world  that  was  not  strength- 
ened by  Irish  valor  and  sacrifice.  A  people 
who  have  furnished  so  many  defenders  of 
faith.  Justice,  and  liberty  can  never  support 
intolerance  or  persecution. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  history  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
caution  with  which  the  people  of  Irish  blood 
approach  the  consideration  of  any  world-wide 
proposals  that  would  maintain  the  status 
quo  or  the  territorial  domination  of  sub- 
ject peoples  by  the  use  of  force.  The  suffer- 
ing and  injustice  caused  by  the  policing  of 
Ireland  by  an  alien  government  for  a  thou- 
sand years  is  too  recent  to  lead  the  men  and 
women  of  the  race  to  view  with  enthusiasm 
any  plan  for  a  combination  of  nations  that 
would  Impose  upon  small  nations,  like 
Poland,  Lithuania,  Finland,  and  other  small 
nations,  the  preservation  and  protection  of 
the  rights  of  an  imperialistic  nation. 

The  Inalienable  rights  that  our  American 
founders  proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  have  no  more  devoted  or  loyal 
supporters  than  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Irish  race  Their  deep  sense  of  national  Jus- 
tice has  led  them  to  cherish  the  Institutions 
of  this  Republic  not  one  iota  less  than  their 
religious  sanctuaries,  and  to  fear  com- 
munism as  the  most  dangerous  movement  in 
our  day  to  destroy  free  democratic  institu- 
tions and  traditions. 

Let  us  preserve  In  this  land  of  plenty  these 
two  precious  heritages,  these  two  most  con- 
soling and  beneficent  Influences  in  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind— religion  and  freedom. 


Post- War  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29. 1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  2  weeks  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  announced  its  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  complex  problems  of  post-war 
international  aviation.  During  the  third 
week  of  March  an  international  confer- 
ence of  British,  Russian,  Canadian,  and 
United  States  aviation  experts  was  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Washington,  The 
meeting  did  not  take  place.  Meanwhile, 
the  future  of  post-war  aviation  in  the 
United  States,  the  world's  leading  air 


power,  has  been  entrusted  to  men  whose 
knowledge  of  aviation  is  academic. 

Our  Government  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
named  Joseph  Clark  Grew,  formerly  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  to  hold  the  United 
States  delegation  to  conferences  which 
may  take  place  in  the  near  future.  Our 
State  Department  has  a  series  of  reports 
prepared  for  it  by  members  of  its  stalT. 
But  the  vital  importance  of  air  trans- 
port in  the  world  today,  and  the  equally 
large  role  which  It  must  inevitably  play 
in  the  post-war  era.  is  being  substan- 
tially ignored  by  the  failure  of  our  Nation 
to  give  aviation  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. 

Our  aviation  industry  has  turned  out 
the  biggest  and  best  planes  in  use  today. 
By  the  time  the  war  is  over,  we  shall 
have  the  machinery  for  producing 
planes  and  the  personnel  to  man  them 
on  a  scale  undreamed  of  10  years  ago. 
But  we  shall  not  coounand  the  prestige 
to  which  our  productive  capacity  en- 
titled us  if  we  do  not  use  the  outstanding 
aviation  leadership  which  we  have  also 
produced  to  head  our  aviation  depart- 
ment. Our  Navy  would  not  permit  itself 
to  be  represented  at  an  international 
conference  by  men  without  intensive 
naval  experience.  Neither  should  avia- 
tion be  represented  in  such  a  way.  Our 
Government  is  surely  destined  eventu- 
ally to  set  up  a  separate  cabinet  position 
for  aviation.    The  time  to  do  that  is  now. 
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Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rav- 
ages of  war  in  Europe  have  destroyed, 
perhaps  forever,  some  of  the  most 
treasured  historical  edifices  of  all  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  after 
hostilities  have  ceased  some  of  these 
shrines,  such  as  the  Benedictine  Mon- 
astery, on  the  hills  outside  pulverized 
Cassino,  will  be  restored.  It  will  not 
have  been  the  first  time  that  this  mon- 
astery was  destroyed  and  restored,  and 
perhaps  it  will  not  be  the  last.  This  is  a 
tribute  to  those  people  who  have  refused 
to  allow  a  permanent  death  to  even 
things  of  brick  and  mortar. 

PoUowing  World  War  No.  1  many  his- 
torical buildings  and  churches  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  which  had  been 
razed  by  the  implements  of  war  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  glory  and  beauty 
by  the  machines  of  peace. 

Such  has  been  the  epilog  to  all  wars. 

We  in  this  country  have  been  more 
fortunate.  With  rare  exceptions,  our 
historical  buildings,  monuments,  and 
shrines  have  been  spared  the  rapier  and 
the  torch  of  warring  elements. 

The  White  House,  it  is  true,  was  once 
burned  by  the  British,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  present  imposing  structure 
rose  out  of  those  ashes. 


The  ravishes  of  time,  however,  have 
not  dealt  as  kindly  as  the  onslaught  of 
war.  Of  course,  this  country  is  not  as 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  Europe  insofar 
as  its  buildings  and  structures  are  con- 
cerned. A  country  so  young  by  com- 
parison could  not  possibly  be  as  covered 
by  age-old  structures.  There  have  been, 
however,  many  historical  buildings  and 
sites,  dear  to  the  heart  and  soul  of 
America  and  Americans,  which  have 
been  blotted  from  the  picture  of  today 
which  should  be  restored. 

In  this  time  of  war  and  destruction, 
when  we  are  talking  about  post-war 
plans  and  building,  we  should  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  importance  of  restor- 
ing and  maintaining  historical  shrines 
in  this  country. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  great  public - 
works  program,  sponsored  and  financed 
by  our  Government,  following  the  ceasing 
of  hostilities.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  The  Government,  of  necessity, 
must  contribute  its  share  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  liish  days  of  the  last  war.  The 
Government,  however,  must  make  plans 
which  will  also  prevent  veterans  selling 
apples  on  street  corners  and  otherwise 
imemployed  citizens  listlessly  cutting 
down  weeds  in  ditches  in  return  for  a 
Government  hand-out  of  subsistence. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
post-war  planning,  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  come  forward  with  a 
plan  of  permanent  construction  and 
continued  life.  It  is  Just  as  easy  to  make 
a  substantial,  lasting  plan  as  it  is  to 
make  a  momentary  wisp-of-the-wind 
plan  for  the  moment  with  no  lasting 
benefits. 

I  am  in  favor,  first,  of  a  Nation-wide 
roads  and  highway  program  supported 
proportionately  by  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  funds.  Such  a  program  would 
be  not  only  permanent  but  beneficial  to 
the  entire  country.  Those  participating 
in  such  a  building  program  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  permanent 
effect  of  their  handiwork  and  the  full 
realization  of  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  Government  which  had  allowed  them 
the  opportimity  of  contributing. 

There  would  be  no  feeling  of  the  emp- 
tiness which  followed  after  the  last  ap- 
ple from  the  basket  was  sold  or  the  last 
blade  of  grass  was  cut. 

If  Government  funds  must  be  -spent, 
let  them  be  spent  in  a  direction  which 
will  redound  not  only  to  the  good  of  the 
individual  but  to  the  good  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Second  only  to  the  far-flimg  good 
roads  and  great  highways  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  States  and  cities  with 
the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  post-war  period,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest a  great  building  program  which 
would  include  not  only  the  construction 
of  public  buildings.  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal,  but  also  the  restoration,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  shrines  and  buildings 
of  great  historical  value. 

The  Rockefellers  set  a  pattern  for  us 
to  follow  when  they  restored  Williams- 
burg, which  I  am  sure  many  Members  of 
this  House  have  visited.  Except  for  the 
private  enterprise  and  InitiaUve  of  the 
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Rockefellers,  this  cradle  of  American  lib- 
erty would  have  been  lost  forever  to 
America.  As  a  result  of  the  efiforts  of 
the  Rockefellers,  we  can  walk  among  the 
buildings  where  the  eloquence  of  Pat- 
rick Henry  rang  out  and  where  was  first 
planted  the  seeds  of  American  freedom. 

If  private  initiative  and  industry  can 
accomplish  these  things  thro  h  purely 
patriotic  motives,  why  cannot  the  peo- 
ples of  all  sections  of  the  country  be 
moved  to  similar  accomplishment  under 
Government  sponsorship  in  the  post-war 
plans? 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
peoples  of  some  of  the  smallest  com- 
munities in  this  Nation  would  like  to  do 
their  share  in  such  a  program.  There 
is  hardly  a  community  in  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  America  today  which  does  not 
hold  some  building  or  some  shrine  close 
„  to  its  heart. 

Preserving  buildings  and  shrines  of  a 
historical  nature  is  not  entirely  new  to 
the  Oovemment.  but  it  has  been  done 
In  only  too  few  Instances.  Por  the  bet- 
^ter  part  the  initiative  has  been  taken  by 
the  interested  individual  or  groups  of 
individuals,  but.  unfortunateiy,  the  nec- 
essary funds  have  not  always  been  avail- 
able and  many  worthy  enterprises  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  Individuals,  not 
the  Oovemment.  have  saved  and  pre- 
served Mount  Vernon. 

Government  funds  could  not  be  ex- 
pended in  a  more  worthy  manner  fol- 
lowing this  war  than  in  restoring  and 
preserving  those  shrines,  buildings,  and 
iltes  90  dear  to  the  heart  of  America 
and  the  American  people. 

I  am  proud  of  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Lbuisiana  for  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  attempted,  In  their 
own  way.  to  preserve  some  of  our  more 
2ilstorlc  shrines.  Individuals  have  pre- 
served the  home  of  the  famous  Confed- 
erate General  Beauregard.  The  city  of 
New  Orleans  has  purchased  and  restored 
the  Napoleon  House,  built  as  a  retreat 
for  the  Little  Corporal  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  deliverance  from 
8t.  Helena. 

There  are  many  other  historical  sites 
In  New  Orleans,  which,  similar  to  many 
other  American  cities,  have  been  pre- 
served because  of  the  pride  and  devotion 
of  the  people  in  the  community. 

As  a  post-war  plan,  however,  the  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  such  places 
throOKbout  the  Nation  is  almost  limit- 
leas,  and  at  the  same  time  ben^cial  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  As  a  specific 
example  of  what  could  be  accomplished 
under  such  a  plan.  I  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  reconstruction  of  the  glorious 
Prench  Opera  House  in  New  Orleans. 
—'This  building,  probably  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  all  America,  was  de- 
strojred  by  fire.  Grand  opera  In  Amer- 
ica was  given  birth  in  this  building  yet 
the  ppesent  generation  only  knows  of  the 
edifice  from  history.  A  vacant  lot 
sprawls  in  the  Prench  quarter  where 
once  stood  the  gallant  Prench  Opera 
House. 

There  has  been  agitation  for  many 
years  to  rebuild  the  Prench  Opera  House 
but  nothing  tangible  was  done  until  one 
of  Now  Orleans'  leading  civic-minded 
citizens,  Walter  Loubat.  called  a  group  of 


citizens  together  and  mai  le  definite  plans 
for  the  future.  Walter  Loubat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  deserves  the  gratitude  and 
thanks,  not  only  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  but  of  the  mus  c-loving  people 
of  all  America  for  what  he  has  done  in 
the  interest  of  restori  ig  the  Prench 
Opera  House  in  New  Or  eans. 

Organizing  the  New  Orleans  Opera 
House  Association  for  t  le  sole  purpose 
of  one  day  seeing  the  ol  I  French  Opera 
House  rise  again  from  tie  ground.  Wal- 
ter Loubat  and  his  splendid  group 
around  him,  are  indeed  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  Theirs  is  a  nonprofit 
organization.  They  conduct  a  civic 
opera  in  the  great  City  I  ark  Stadium  of 
New  Orleans  not  for  proi  t  to  themselves 
but  for  the  profit  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  with  the  obje:tive  being  the 
raising  of  funds  to  reconstruct  the 
Prench  Opera  House. 

But  they  need  help.  C  thers  through- 
out the  Nation  working  or  similar  pur- 
poses will  also  need  help.  After  this  war 
the  Government  should,  in  its  post-war 
program,  help  not  only  these  folks  of 
New  Orleans,  but  the  peo  jle  of  any  com- 
munity anywhere  in  Ame  rica  who  are  in 
a  like  position  and  who  ure  equally  de- 
sirous of  restoring  Ameri  :an  shrines  for 
future  generations. 

The  people  of  each  community  are 
anxious  to  assist  in  sucli  a  plan.  They 
will  have  a  personal  inte  *est  and  a  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  know  edge  that  they 
are  assisting  their  Ooveri  iment  in  build- 
ing permanently  for  the  future  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  n(  t  attempted  to 
discuss  this  plan  which  1  ofler  in  detail. 
I  have  merely  thrown  out  a  few  thoughts 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  cause  others  to 
think.  If  gpend  our  m)ney  we  must, 
then  let  us  spend  It  in  so  tnethlnt  tangi- 
ble and  constructive.  Lft  us  not  have 
a  repetition  of  the  appli -selhng,  grass- 
cutting  era  which  beneflti  d  neither  Oov- 
emment nor  citizen. 

In  New  Orleans.  Mr.  8  acaker.  we  feel 
very  keenly  about  such  a  program.  I 
am  sure  such  a  fee  Ing  generates 
throughout  America  where  local  people 
are  filled  with  local  pridt . 

We  in  New  Orleans  wai  ;t  to  help.  We 
want  to  assist  in  buildiig  a  post-war 
America. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Prench  Opera 
House  would  be  a  step  ii  the  right  di- 
rection. Of  course,  the  French  Opera 
House  Is  dear  to  our  hea  ts.  There  are 
other  such  structures  thn  )ughout  Amer- 
ica, Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  those  people  wl  o  dwell  in  the 
respective  communities,  lut  we  of  New 
Orleans  know  the  Prencl  Operr  House 
best. 

We  feel,  however,  thj  t  the  Prench 
Opera  House  of  New  Orlej  ns  belongs  not 
only  to  New  Orleans,  bit  to  America 
as  well. 

I  have  asked  Edward  J  lexander  Par- 
sons, president  of  the  Lou  isiana  Histori- 
cal Society  and  executive  vice  president 
of  the  New  Orleans  Opera  louse  Associa- 
tion, to  write  a  memorani  ium  of  the  old 
Prench  Opera  House  of  N  ew  Orleans,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  at  ention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  the  great  his- 
torical value  of  this  build  ng.    Mr.  Par- 


sons is  undoubtedly  one  of  Louisiana's 
most  informed  citizens. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  contributed  a  most 
excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  which  I 
submit  to  you  for  your  perusal: 

The  historic  music  of  New  Orleans  has  al- 
ways been  the  opera. 

New  Orleams..  lounded  in  1717.  and  LoiUsi- 
ana — Province.  Territory,  and  State — have  the 
unique  position  among  all  the  cities  and 
States  of  the  New  World  in  having  experi- 
enced complete  French  and  Spanish  rcGlmes. 
and  Anglo-Saxon  (Florida  PariEhrs)  and 
American  dominations.  It  was  an  act  of 
audacious  genius  for  the  French  to  found, 
in  the  crescent  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  gate- 
way of  the  world's  greatest  valley,  a  city  that 
was  destined  to  be  the  southern  outpost  of 
these  United  States.  From  the  beginning, 
the  settlers  clung  to  the  river's  Up  with  greet 
tenacity,  overcame  the  almost  insxirmoun ta- 
ble diinculties  of  the  times  and  piece — of 
floods,  fever,  wars,  and  penalties  of  war — 
ever  building  the  stones  of  the  beginning  of 
the  metropolis  of  the  South. 

France  riiled  de  Jure  to  1763,  de  facto  to 
1769;  Spain  until  1803;  then  Napoleon  had 
20  days  of  sovereignty;  and  finally  the  wisdom 
of  Jefferson,  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
made  of  these  United  States  a  world  power. 

Amid  these  historic  backgrounds.  New  Or- 
leans was  born,  and  grew  through  the  years. 
Her  original  genius  was  Latin.  In  spite  of 
her  vast  economic  development  and  modem 
industrial  progress,  she  still  keeps  alive  the 
flame  of  Latin  culture  and  clvUizatlon  in  our 
country,  and  in  this  perfornu  an  important 
service  for  the  Nation. 

As  you  walk  In  the  devious  streets  of  Bos- 
ton, true  Athens  of  America,  you  think  of 
old  London;  so.  as  you  walk  the  straight 
streets  of  the  Vieux  Carre  (the  original  old 
French-Spanish  city)  In  New  Orleans,  you 
see  vistas  of  old  Paris. 

In  this  old  original  city  of  New  Orleans  (tb« 
Vleux  Carre,  literally  the  "old  square."  so- 
called,  I  assume,  like  Roma  Quadrnta  be- 
cause It  was  not  a  square,  but  a  rectangle), 
there  grew  after  the  hsrd  beginnings  of  dis- 
covery, settlement,  and  frontier  existence,  a 
colonial  intellectual  life,  rich  In  all  the  color 
and  the  romance  of  the  Latin  spirit.  We 
know  little  of  this  In  America  because,  un- 
fortunately. It  spoke  in  a  different  tongue, 
and  with  otir  Anglo-American  self -suffi- 
ciency, we  missed  Its  finer  Import. 

Poetry,  oratory,  and  the  Intellectual  arts 
were  cultivated.  Lovers  of  beauty,  they  af- 
fected the  drama:  writers  of  poetry,  they 
sang  not  only  In  their  hearts  and  minds, 
but  vocally  to  their  friends  and  neighbors 
In  concerto,  and  what  more  natural,  then, 
that  the  music  drama,  the  l}rric  drama.  In 
which  the  musician  goes  one  step  further 
than  the  dramatist  who  has  his  characters 
speak  in  verse,  whilst  the  musician  has  his 
express  their  life  In  song,  all  this  readily  ap- 
pealed to  a  gay  and  brilliant  people,  carnival- 
minded,  with  music  In  their  hearts,  and  a 
perennial  aest  of  life. 

And  so  opera  naturally  came  early  to  the 
Joyous  Latin  city  near  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river.  Thus  opera  came  originally  to 
New  Orleans,  not  as  an  exotic  form  of  art  for 
the  tired  businessman,  but  as  a  natxiral.  rea- 
sonable, and  poetic  musical  expression  of  the 
ideal  life  of  the  people 

How  true  this  Is.  we  may  easily  learn  In 
remembering  the  history  of  man  wayfaring 
throughout  the  ages.  The  Greek  created 
beauty.  Out  of  the  dithyramb  sung  around 
the  altar  of  Dionyslus.  out  of  the  chorus  of 
ancient  classical  Greek  tragedy,  the  germ 
of  opera  was  bom.  Indeed,  it  was  a  little 
group  of  scholars  and  musicians  at  Florence, 
during  the  Renaissance,  who,  trying  to  re- 
discover this  lost  art  of  musical  song,  which. 
It  Is  true,  they  failed  to  do,  but  out  of  their 
labors  grew  the  magical  beauties  of  the  lyric 
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opera— the  wonders  of  Bizet.  Verdi,  and  Wag- 
ner. So,  curiously  we  may  comment.  In  this 
same  age  of  the  Renalssar.ee.  Columbus,  who 
sought  to  discover  a  new  way  to  the  Indies, 
failed,  but  discovered  America  instead. 

And  so  out  of  Italy  into  France  and  the 
rest  of  Europe,  the  spirit  of  opera  Journeyed, 
and  the  great  musical  dramas  of  modern 
times  have  entertained  and  added  to  the  cul- 
tural growth  of  not  only  Latins,  but  to  that 
of  all  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

One  might  ask,  why  this  thesis  In  favor  of 
opera?    Of  music?    Why  not? 

Remember,  the  greatest  singer  of  our  race, 
the  poet  of  England  and  America,  who  had 
not  a  drop  cf  Latin  blood,  reminds  us: 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  In  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet 

sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems.  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus: 
Let   no   such   man   be   trusted.    Mark   the 
music." 

— The  M<rrchant  of  Venice. 

And  so  Joyously  opera  was  received  in  New 
Orleans. 

We  believe  that  late  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury solos,  concerts,  and  scenes  or  sketches 
from  op>era  were  given  In  the  solons  or  par- 
lors of  private  homes,  and  In  Improvised 
halls,  and  even  tents,  in  public.  We  know 
that  as  early  as  1791  a  troupe  of  players  from 
Paris  gave  comedies  In  N«  w  Orleans;  In  1791 
appears  the  first  theater,  Le  Theatre  St. 
Pierre;  on  January  30,  1808,  opened  the  new 
Theatre  St.  PhiUippe;  and  on  November  30, 
1809.  the  handsome  Theatre  d'Orleans,  which 
latter  house  is  so  Intimately  connected  with 
the  traditions  of  the  opera  In  New  Orleans, 

The  first  operatic  company  in  the  United 
States  was  supported  in  Mew  Orleans.  Reg- 
ular opera  was  given  here  at  least  from  1809, 
However,  It  Is  from  1837  to  1919  that  the 
stream  of  operatic  hlstonr  flows;  from  1837. 
When  Mile.  Julia  Calve  sting,  to  the  fateful 
December  1919,  when  the  famous  Prench 
Opera  House  burned. 

On  the  pages  of  the  Book  of  Opera  In  New 
Orleans  during  nearly  a  century  may  be  found 
the  Inspiring  story  of  the  efforts  of  intellec- 
tual and  musical -minded  citizens  organizing 
and  bringing  from  Parts  and  other  musical 
centers  of  Europe,  groupi  of  distinguished 
artists.  Including  all  the  great  singers  of  the 
times.  Every  grand  opera  of  the  period  was 
rendered  during  this  time,  and  many  unusual 
and  little-known  works  were  presented.  Not 
only  grand  opera,  but  the  opera  comlque  and 
opeia  bouffe  were  fully  represented. 

To  name  the  great  artists  who  have  ap- 
peared in  New  Orleans  during  the  period 
would  be  to  copy  the  roster  of  the  greatest 
singers  of  these  years.  Any  commercial 
book  on  opera  will  give  the  dates  of  New 
Orleans  presentations. 

Many  American  premieres  stand  to  the 
credit  of  New  Orleans:  Us  Huguenots  (My- 
erbeer).  1839;  Lucia  dl  Lummermoor  (Don- 
ezetti)  1841;  L'Ellsir  d'Amore  (Donezettl), 
1842;  La  Favorita  (Donezettl).  1843;  Lucre- 
zia  Borgia  (Donezettl),  1844;  Le  Prophete 
(Myerbeer),  1850;  MireiUi}  (Gounod),  1885; 
Queen  of  Sheba  (Gounod)  1889;  Le  Rol 
d'Ys  (Lalo).  1890;  Herodlade  (Massenet), 
1892;  Samson  and  Delilah  (Salnt-Saens), 
1893;  etc. 

The  French  opera  house  which  burned  in 
1919  was  among  the  veiy  few  first  opera 
houses  of  the  world.  Its  Interior  was  a  mas- 
terpiece of  theatrical  architecture,  with  very 
few  rivals  in  symmetrical  beauty.  Its  acous- 
tics were  second  to  no  theater.  The  arch- 
itect was  James  Gallier.  It  was  built  by 
Gainer  &  Esterbrook  In  the  Incredible  time 
of  233  days,  working  day  and  night,  at  a 
cost  of  »1 18.500.  It  was  finished  November 
28,  1859,  and  opened  with  William  Tell  on 
December  1,  1859. 


This  New  Orleans  Opera  House  was  the 
civic,  social,  and  artistic  center  of  her  peo- 
ple. Here,  not  only  opera  and  drama  were 
performed,  but  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  distinguished  men  and  women 
from  America  and  the  world  have  been  re- 
ceived and  have  appeared.  The  opera  house 
is  a  vital  part  of  cultural  New  Orleans.  Its 
rebuilding  is  not  only  a  civic,  but  a  national 
necessity. 

If  New  Orleans  Is  to  continue  her  role  of 
receiving  within  her  gates  cur  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Central  and  South  America, 
then  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  great  monu- 
ment of  her  culture,  her  temple  of  song, 
so  dear  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
Latin  peoples,  should  be  restored  through 
a  national  post-war  project. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  Americans 
of  these  United  States,  In  taking  our  great 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  must 
consider  and  support  the  finer  things  of 
civilization  and  culture,  as  well  as  our  un- 
rivalled economic  and  industrial  supremacy. 
"All  passes;  Art  alone 

Enduring  stays  to  us: 
The  bust  outlasts  the  throne. 
The    coin,   Tiberius" 

— Austin  Dcbson. 


Cost-Plus  Contracts 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOtTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1944 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  glaring  faults  in  our 
economic  system  today  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  cost-plus  system  of  contracts 
let  by  the  Government.  This  system  is 
not  only  extremely  wasteful  but  it  has 
also  caused  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
connected  with  the  so-called  manpower 
shortage  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  responsible  for  hoarding  la- 
bor which  could  have  been  used  more  di- 
rectly in  the  war  effort  elsewhere.  It 
has  created  inefficiency  by  releasing 
management  from  responsibility  as  to 
production  or  pay-roll  costs.  It  has 
added  to  the  possibility  of  inflation,  and 
it  has  also,  in  too  many  instances,  cre- 
ated a  doubtful  value  of  money  in  the 
minds  of  those  actually  doing  the  work. 

The  responsibility  for  the  cost-plus 
t5T)e  of  contract  rests  squarely  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  not 
with  the  employers  or  the  employees  as 
such.  Cost-plus  means  tiiat  the  per- 
centage of  profit  is  figured  on  over-all 
costs  of  production.  Under  this  system 
industry  is  under  no  pressure  to  hold 
costs  down  or  to  employ  only  such  labor 
as  it  can  use  efficiently.  The  larger  the 
pay  roll  the  larger  the  "costs"  and  also 
the  larger  the  gross  profit. 

We  chould  have  been  educated  to  the 
results  of  the  cost-plus  system  because 
of  our  knowledge  of  its  use  during  the 
First  World  War.  However,  that  was  not 
the  case,  and  while  something  of  this 
sort  may  have  been  necessary  in  the  first 
part  of  the  present  World  War  certainly 
the  need  for  its  continuation  should  be 


almost  completely  done  away  with  by 
now. 

With  our  production  up.  with  stock 
piles  being  created  in  formerly  scarce 
materials,  and  with  plantr  being  shut 
down,  there  surely  must  be  a  way  to  end 
this  wasteful  system  and  restore  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion. Whatever  needs  may  have  existed 
for  the  cost-plus  system  should  certainly 
have  been  overcome  by  now. 

I  am  happy  to  note,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation given  to  me  by  the  W;  P.  B., 
and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
that  they  reali?«  the  dangers  inherent  in 
such  a  system  and  are  doing  their  ut- 
most to  convert  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  to  fixed-price  contracts  wher- 
ever possible.  The  sooner  the  cost-plus 
system  is  done  away  with,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  been  my  im- 
pression that  we  were  not  at  the  present 
time  using  any  of  the  strictly,  so-called 
cost-plus  contracts,  but  instead  all  of 
the  contracts  of  that  nature  during  this 
war  have  been  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract. In  other  words,  the  fee  was  not 
at  all  dependent  upon  the  total  cost  of 
th3  contract,  but  the  fee  was  fixed  re- 
gardless of  what  the  cost  might  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me 
to  continue  and  will  read  some  of  the 
material  that  I  am  going  to  put  in  the 
Record,  I  think  the  situation  he  calls  to 
,our  attention  will  be  fully  answered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  that  I  will  read 
it  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  opinion  also  there  is  con- 
siderable waste  of  manpower  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cost-plus  arrangement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  That  is 
my  opinion,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  emphasizing  one  of  the  dangers  in 
this  wasteful  system. 

Januait  13,  1944. 
Hon.  Hemxt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  Sia:  I  have  been  receiving  corres- 
pondence from  my  State  relative  to  the  cost- 
plus  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  am 
very  much  interested  In  this  matter  because 
of  'he  costs  of  these  projects  and  the  evident 
waste  connected  with  them.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  It  Is  now  the  policy  of  the  Army 
to  continue  letting  contracts  on  a  cost-plus 
basis  or  if  a  change  in  the  situation  has 
brought  about  the  elimination  of  this  waste- 
ful type  of  spending. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  cost-pltu  con- 
tracts are  purely  governmental  contracts  and 
also  because  the  tremendous  cost  has  to  be 
tome  eventually  by  the  taxpayers.  I  am  very 
much  Interested  ir  having  a  definite  state- 
ment as  to  how  many  of  this  type  of  contract 
are  still  in  operation  and  what  the  policy  of 
your  Department  will  be  In  such  matters 
In  the  future.  Personally.  I  think  the  cost- 
plus  system  is  respooaible  tor  a 
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effect  on  oar  economy,  eapedally  in  relation 
to  areas  located  cloee  by. 

I  wouUX  apprecuite  In  detail  all  the  infor- 
mation available  on  tbla  partlcxilarly  im- 
portant subject. 

Thanking  you  and  with  beet  personal 
wishts.  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

Una  IfAifsrixLo. 


Wab  DBPAsnoirr, 
Omci  or  TBK  Umob  SacirrABT, 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  22,  1944. 
Hon.  MxKM  MAJtsmu). 

Hou»^  ol  Repreaentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DtxM  Ml  MAKsnxu):  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  January  13.  1944.  requesting 
tr  format  Ion  as  to  the  use  by  the  War  De- 
partment of  contracts  on  a  co«t-plus-a-flxed- 
fce  beals  and  as  to  pres«n«  War  Department 
policy  on  the  subject. 

The  War  Department  policy,  ever  since  it 
was  nrst  authorized  in  1040  to  make  coet- 
plus-a-Oxcd-fee  contracts,  has  been  to  limit 
Um   use  of  this   type  of  contract   to  those 
case*  where  such  use  was  abwlutely  neces- 
mrf.    This  policy,  which  Is  stlU  in  force,  was 
adopted  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this 
type   of   contract   does   not   provide   direct 
financial  incentive  to  the  contractor  to  con- 
ttol  ooets  aod  that  It  requires  considerable 
■MUipower  for  auditing  and  administration. 
Our    wartime    nMttuxts    of    oontracting 
McesMirUy  must  be  adapted  primarily  to  ob- 
tstnlng  needed  munitions,  equipment,  and 
•errires  in  the  quantity,  of  the  quality,  and 
at  the  times  required,    The  ftied'prlce  oon- 
inM  generally  u  the  best  instrament  for 
iloliiff  tbla  efficiently  and  eccordlngiy  the  War 
Department  has  sought  to  use  ftaed  price 
oontracu  werever  feasible  and  has  developed 
DiodiOed  forms  of  such  contracts  to  adapt 
them   to   the   abnormal   conJitlons   of   war 
procurement.     Bxamples  of  ^uch  modlflca- 
tlon*  are   (1>    the   arrangements   for   flxlng 
tentaUT*  original  prices  and  adjusting  this* 
prtOB  after  part  performance,  adopted  soon 
•Iter  the  war  started:   and   (3)    the  use  of 
periodic  price  adjustment  articles,  adopted 
in  January  1943  to  provide  a  method  of  re- 
lieving  contractors    from    making   commlt- 
menu  too  far  ahead  while  preserving  Incen- 
tive tor  reductions  In  cost  during  each  period. 
The  ttzed-prlce  contract  Is  ntot  suited  to  all 
the   conditions   and   problems   of   war   pro- 
duction.    Under  certain  circumstances  the 
cost-plua-a-flxed-fee    contract   Is    the   most 
feasible  alternative,  as  for  example.  In  the 
case  of  developmental  or  experimental  con- 
tracts,   contracts    where   plans    and   speclfl- 
eatlons  are  not  complete  or  final  when  the 
OTBtract  is  executed  and  contracts  where  the 
Item  to  be  manufactured  is  completely  new 
In    other    cases,    the    contractor    may    lack 
previous  producUon  and  cost  experience  on 
which  to  base  his  fixed  price.     Frequently 
too.  InsuflJclent  capital  overexpanded  volume 
of   bualness.  fears  of  termination  losses  or 
other  reasons  may  make  the  contractor  un- 
wlUlng  to  assume  the  risk  of  loss  under  a 
toed-prlce   contract      Of  necessity,   certain 
types  of  combat  equipment  are  subject  to 
reduction,  changes  in  specifications,  and  to 
rapid  variaUons  In  the  quantity  or  rate  of 
production,  as  strategic  needs  shift.    In  many 
such  Instances  the  contractor  cannot  make 
a  fixed-price  contract  at  all  or  can  do  so  only 
at  a  price  which  Includes  allowances  for  con- 
tingencies so  large  as  to  remove  many  of  the 
■^vantages   of   a   fixed-price    contract,     in 
these  cases  where  fixed-price  contracts  on  a 
sound    basis   cannot   readUy   be   made    the 
ooet-^us-a-flxed-fee  contract  or  some  other 
Mtbod  of  protecting  the  contractor  against 
W"  w  essential  to  war  procurement. 

Despite  their  Inherent  defects,  cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee  contracts  are  not  necessarily  ineffi- 
cient instruments  of  procurement.  The  War 
Department  at  aU  times  has  endeavored  to 
'""'"^■'n  standards  of  efllclent  performance 
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stead of  to  production. 

6.  The  Instability  of  labor  conditions  in 
certain  areas  involving  heavy  turn-over, 
shortages  in  personnel,  large  training  costs, 
and  low  efficiency  makes  estimates  of  labor 
costs  extremely  uncertain. 

6.  Certain  of  the  fixed-fee  contractor*, 
especially  with  Ordnance,  have  undertaken 
to  manage  plants  producing  articles  totally 
different  from  their  commercial  b\i£lnew. 
primarily  as  a  public  service  and  without  de- 
sire for  substantial  or  any  profit;  often  they 
are  not  willing  to  embark  on  a  business  ven- 
ture in  such  fields,  desiring  neither  the  at- 
tendant profits  nor  the  risks. 

These  and  other  factors  lead  many  cost- 
plus-a-flxrd-fee  contractors  to  refuse  to  con- 
sider a  fixed -price  basis  at  all  or  to  insist 
on  allowances  against  contingencies  so  sub- 
stantial as  to  muke  conversion  of  doubtful 
expediency.  Obviously,  the  advantages  of 
conversion  will  largely  be  lost  if  the  fixed 
price  under  the  converted  contract  Is  so 
high  as  to  remove  substantial  price  pressure 
for  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  vari- 
ous obstacles  which  have  been  encountered, 
the  War  Department  propose*  to  pre**  dili- 
gently for  conversion  of  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  to  fixed  prices  wherever  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  their  use  in  th* 
first  place  have  so  changed  that  •uch  con- 
tract* arc  no  longer  nece**ary. 

I  trust  that  th*  foregoing  itat«mont  an- 
•w*n  your  inquiry  and  glrei  you  the  infor- 
mation which  you  need  to  answer  your  cor- 
rtepondents  on  th*  Pacific  ooiat.  Thii  mat- 
ter U  on*  of  primary  lnt*reet  to  the  War 
Department,  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you 
for  bringing  to  my  attention  any  informa- 
tion or  views  bearing  upon  the  problem 
which  you  may  consider  helpful.  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  furnish  you  any  further 
available  Information  which  you  may  requlr*. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBCRT  P.  PATraiSOM, 

Under  Secretary  of  War. 


FzBHTiAaT  21,  1944. 
Hon.  Muu  Mansfulo, 

Hottse  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxA«  Ma.  MAWsrau):  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  January  13.  1944.  with  ref- 
erence to  cost-plus  contracts  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  As  you  are  aware  the  Navy  De- 
partment Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  enter 
into  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  totm  of 
contract.  The  only  cost-plus  form  of  con- 
tract is  the  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  form.  The 
Navy  Department  is  In  full  accord  with  the 
position  Indicated  In  your  letter  that  cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts  be  used  as  sparing- 
ly as  possible.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the  ob- 
jective of  cutting  down  the  amount  of  such 
contracts  is  being  accomplished  by  constant 
administrative  pressure  within  the  Denart- 
ment.  '^ 

1  believe  that  the  Navy  has  already  made 
substantial  progress  in  limiting  the  use  of 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee      contracte.        Current 
Navy  supply  contracts  show  that  the  per- 
centage of  the  fixed-price  type  is  Increasing 
In  current  procurement.     Between  March  15 
and  September  15.  1943,  the  dollar  volume 
of    uncompleted    coet-plus-a-flxed-fee    sup- 
ply    contracts     was     decreased     by     about 
•1^60,000,000.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
the  Navy  Department  Is  today  entering  Into 
contracts    on    a    cost-plus-a-fixed-fee    basis 
only  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  impossible  to 
negotiate  a  contract  on  a  fixed-price  or  modi- 
fled  fixed -price   basis. 

I  am  further  Informed  that  as  of  the  end 
of  January  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracte 
constitute  about  16  percent  of  the  total  out- 
standing dollar  volume  of  contracts  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ships.  It  must,  of  course  b* 
recognized  that  opportunltle*  for  making 
large  profits  and  for  falling  to  limit  costs  are 
present  in  fixed-price  contracts  as  well  as  In 


f>rr»n  l€  m 


I   ment  of  the  war  claims  virtually  on  the  say- 
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cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts.  In  general, 
it  does  appear  to  be  true  that  the  contractor 
does  not  have  the  same  spur  of  incentive 
under  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contract  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
performance  of  his  contract  as  U  the  case 
under  a  fixed-price  contract.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  urged  all  Navy  contracting 
officers  to  replace  cost-plus  contracts  with 
fixed-price  contracts  and.  wherever  possible, 
to  change  the  existing  oost-plus-a -fixed-fee 
contracts  to  modified  flzed-prlce  contracte. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  instance*  in  which 
circumstances  practically  dictate  the  use  of 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracte:  e.  g.,  when 
precise  specifications  cannot  be  Issued  at  the 
time  of  contract  negotiation,  when  the  full 
scope  of  the  work  cannot  be  known  until  an 
advanced  stage  in  production,  when  new 
manufacturers  start  on  the  production  of  an 
Item  familiar  to  others  but  unfamiliar  to 
them,  when  the  lapse  of  time  between  con- 
tract negotiation  and  completion  of  produc- 
tion is  so  long  that  satisfactory  estimates 
cannot  be  made  of  labor  and  material  coete, 
•tc.  To  endeavor  to  use  fixed-price  contracte 
In  many  of  such  instances  would  be  to  at- 
tempt the  Impossible  and  to  make  necessary 
the  use  of  an  exaggeratedly  high  flxed-prlc* 
in  other*. 

Th*  implication  in  Mr.  Monson's  '.etter, 
•nclo**d  with  your  letter,  that  cost-plus-a- 
flx*d-f*«  contracte  rasult  in  th*  payment  of 
higher  rata*  of  wag**  1*  not  justlfl*d,  as  th* 
wag*  rat**  in  any  locality,  whatever  the  typ* 
of  contract  involved,  ar*  d«t«rmin*d  by  etn- 
tral  agenoie*  of  th*  Ooy*mm*nt  and  g*n- 
•rally  r**ult  from  War  Labor  Board  ruling*. 
There  1*  a  good  deal  to  b*  *atd,  I  think,  for 
the  proposition  that  the  undesirable  results 
arising  under  certain  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts  are  due  to  a  failure  of  management 
to  perform  the  contract  adequately  and  not 
to  the  form  of  the  contract  Itself.  However, 
we  are  constantly  seeking  to  have  our  super- 
visory personnel  impress  upon  the  contractor 
the  necessity  for  keeping  coete  under  the 
eost-plus-a-flxed-fee  contracte  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Sincerely  your*. 

FxANK  Knox. 

Wax  PxoocmoN  Boabo, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  19,  1944. 
Hon.  MiKz  Manshelo. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DxAX  CONGKXSSMAN  Manstuld:  This  is 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  13  request- 
ing a  report  on  the  extent  of  cost-plus  con- 
tracte In  the  war  program  and  a  summary  of 
the  policy  of  the  War  Production  Board  In 
regard  to  the  continuation  of  their  use. 

In  general  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  to  award  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracte  where  time  does  not  permit  ade- 
quate preparation  of  plans  or  specifications, 
when  the  production  of  new  types  of  muni- 
tions is  involved,  or  when  the  contractor  lacks 
cost  data  or  production  experience  and  is' 
unable  to  assume  the  risks  of  firm-price  con- 
tracte. It  Is  recognized,  however,  that  cost- 
plus  contracte  are  not  desirable  since  they 
do  not  provide  direct  financial  Incentives  to 
the  contractor  to  reduce  costs  and  since  they 
require  considerable  manpower  to  audit  and 
administer.  Both  the  Production  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Procurement  Policy  Board 
of  the  War  Production  Board  have  continu- 
ally requested  that  the  use  of  cost-plus  con- 
tracts be  limited  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent. 

There  are  attached  two  sete  of  three  tabu- 
lations each,  showing  the  extent  and  trend  of 
cost-plus  contracting  In  the  war  procurement 
program  through  June  1943.  The  first  set  is 
limited  to  contracte  of  •10,000,000  and  over; 
the  second  tabulates  all  contracte  of  •SO  ,000 
and  over.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of 
tabulations  reveals  that  both  Indicate  the 
same  general  trend  In  cost-pliu  contract- 


ing—a  peak  In  the  period  January-Jtm*  1942 
and  a  subsequent  decline.  For  the  four 
agencies  Included  in  the  tabulations.  In  the 
whole  war  program  through  June  1948,  1.1 
percent  of  the  number  and  30  percent  of  the 
dollar  value  of  contracte  of  ^50,000  and  over 
were  cost-plus.  There  has  been  a  reduction 
from  a  maximum  of  39  percent  In  January- 
June  1942  to  20  percent  In  January-June 
1943.  The  extent  to  which  cost-plxi*  con- 
tracting 1*  confined  to  larger  contracte  1*  II- 
luatrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  average 
value  of  all  contracts  of  •SO.OOO  and  over  u 
under  •I  .500.000.  the  average  value  of  cost- 
plus  contracte  Is  about  •38,000,000. 

The  tables  show  that  since  June  1942  the 
use  of  cost-plus  contracte  by  Army  and  Navy 
ha^  declined   considerably.     This   colncidea 
with  Army  directives  dated  September  80  and 
December  16.  1942,  specifying  that  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  contracte  were  to  be  eu^ered  into 
only  as  a  last  resort  when  It  was  impossible 
or  impracticable  to  write  a  firm-prloe  con- 
tract.   Marltln-e  Commlaslon  cost-plus  con- 
tracting has  remained  fairly  constent.     In 
this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  for 
ship  construction  the  Commission  uses  an 
incentive  contract  which  adjuste  the  f**  in- 
versely   to    the   cost.    Although    th*    Com- 
mi**ion  does  not  con*id*r  these  to  be  cost- 
plus  contracts,  thsy  hav*  b*en  to  included  in 
th***  Ubl**  b*eaus«,  axotpt  for  the  incsntlv* 
clau*e,  they  ar*  identical  to  the  flxed-f**  typ* 
of  award.    Treasury  Department  (lend-l«a** 
only)  do**  not  u**  th*  cost-plus  typ*  of  con- 
tracting.    For  th*  abov*  'oar  ag*nci*s,  46 
perosnt  of  the  dollar  value  of  contracte  •lO,- 
OOOXXW    and    over    awarded    through    June 
1943  ha*  been  for  flxed-fee  contracte     Coat- 
pluc  contracte  accounted  dollar-wise  for  ftS 
percent  of  the  large  awards  in  January-June 
1942,  dropped  to  43  percent  in  the  next  6- 
month  period,  and  to  33  percent  In  the  half- 
year  ending  June  1943,     In  all  periods  th* 
proportloiu  applicable  to  the  number  of  con- 
tracte have  run  considerably  less  than  those 
applicable  to  the  value,  indicating  that  even 
among  this  select  group,  cost-plus  contracte 
are  more  prevalent  in  the  larger  areas. 

In  conjunction  with  their  policy  of  award- 
ing cost-plus  contracte  only  where  It  is  not 
feasible  to  do  otherwise,  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  also  replaced  existing  cost-plus  contracte 
with  fixed-price  awards  as  soon  as  production 
was  on  a  recurring  basis  and  coste  could  be 
determined.  Also,  where  fixed-price  con- 
tracte could  not  be  substituted,  reductions  in 
the  fixed  fee  have  been  secured.  Thus,  the 
1941  contracte  with  Boeing  for  Plying  Port- 
resses called  for  a  fee  of  6  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated cost;  January  and  August  1942  supple- 
mente  specified  a  fee  of  6  percent;  and  the 
December  1942  supplement,  a  fee  of  4  per- 
cent. Similar  tjrpes  of  reductions  were  made 
in  contracte  with  American  Locomotive  for 
tanks,  and  with  Grumman  Aircraft  and  Con- 
solldated-Vultee  Aircraft  for  planes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Donald  m.  Nklson. 


Twentj-three-Cent  Eggs 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  regarding  the  terribly  low 
price  that  farmers  are  receiving  for  eggs 
and  the  price  of  feed  to  keep  the  hens 


producing.  This  letter  was  written  by 
a  farmer's  wife,  who  is  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  farm  women  who  are  tiying  to 
feed  the  Army  and  the  home  front. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  such  letters 
that  I  have  received  In  the  last  few  days. 
With  eggs  selling  at  55  cents  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  something  is  wrong  some- 
where. While  we  are  asking  the  farm- 
ers to  produce  more  eggs  and  poultry, 
we  should  protect  them  with  a  floor  price 
in  order  that  they  may  meet  the  cost  of 
production. 
The  letter  follows: 

FRANKroKT.  Kan*.,  March  29,  1944. 
Representetlve  W.  P.  Laicbestson. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcax  RxpanxNTATivi  Lambxbtson:  Yester- 
day I  took  eggs  to  town  and  received  23  cente 
per  dozen.  I'm  just  a  farmer's  wife.  I  have 
a  farmer  (our  dirt  soldier)  and  2  children  to 
feed.  I  have  a  sntall  flock  of  hens  (160)  pro- 
ducing over-avemge  eggs.  Half  of  these  are 
pullet!  which  began  laying  in  January.  I 
have  been  feeding  these  bran  at  93.26  per 
hundredweight,  meat  scraps  at  94 -35  per  hun- 
dredweight, and  grain  at  II  a  bushel,  and 
oystersbells.  How  can  we  continue  to  feed 
the**  h*n*  and  r*oeiv*  only  23  cente  per 
doMn  for  *tg*r 

Th*  Oov*mm«nt  Is  calling  for  \w  to  pro- 
due*  mor*.  Doe*  th*  Oov*rnBk*nt  *xp*ct  us 
to  produo*  chlekanc  and  eggs  for  the  Army 
without  cost  of  production?  We  can't  coin 
money  (and  tax  people)  when  we  fall  to  have 
enough  cash  to  buy  baby  chicks  or  feed. 
Our  hens  will  "acratcb"  for  a  living  but  not 
produc*.  Arrangemente  hav*  been  made  to 
control  all  farm  producte  but  do  they  call 
this  control — 23  cente  per  dozen  for  eggs? 

Excuse  nutde  at  poultry  houses  is  that  not 
enough  help  is  available  to  care  for  the  egga. 
Therefore,  they  cannot  pay  more.  Tet  they 
do  not  refuse  to  take  the  eggs.  Do  they 
dump  them  In  the  rivers  when  they  spoil? 
(due  to  the  lack  of  care) ,  or  do  they  use  that 
for  an  excxise  for  the  middleman  to  profit? 
When  we  farmers  haven't  enough  help  to  car* 
for  our  stocks  and  crops  we  put  in  14-  to  18- 
hour  days.  We  women  teke  the  milk  bucket 
In  hand  or  take  our  children  to  the  fields  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Now  I  don't  ask  for  a  48-hour  week,  or 
overtime  wages.  Nor  for  a  Jamaica  maid  or 
an  airplane  and  pllote  so  I  can  see  the  world, 
or  an  expensive  evening  gown  so  I  can  go  to 
some  high-class  night  club  and  spend  money 
that  could  go  Into  War  bonds.  All  I  want  Is 
the  cost  of  production  so  we  farmers  can  feed 
the  soldiers. 

We  have  to  rely  upon  our  Congressmen  to 
back  us  up  and  fight  for  our  rlghte.  We  can't 
go  and  ask  our  heiu  to  hold  up  production 
for  a  week  or  two  for  someone  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation.  So.  Representa- 
tive Lambcstson,  as  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  here's  hoping  youll  live 
up  to  your  fighting  spirit  and  bring  justice 
to  the  American  farmer. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  LJLLrr. 


H 


Funds  for  CTilisn  War  Senrices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1944 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ac- 
cordance with  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  submitting  a  letter  I  have 
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received  from  Mrs.  Florence  Kerr,  assist- 
ant to  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency: 

PnaouL  WoBKa  Acenct. 
Washington.  March  30.  1944. 
Bon.  Fsnz  G.  Lanham. 

Bouse  0/  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  O. 
Duui  Ml.  Laivram:  I  request  that  you  In* 
Mrt  the  following  expUnatoty  atatement  In 
the  lliooao. 

Durlnir  the  debate  on  the  flrat  drflclency 
bill  of  1944  In  the  Houae  of  RepreaenUtlfea. 
March  9.  1944,  KaprwMiUttft  J«B0  Inaertrd 
In  the  KsroM  •  oopf  of  •  l«tt«r  atgned  by 
Kathryn  H,  fUrfelMk.  CtMlniMMl  ot  Olflilail 
war  Mrtt«M,  aiMl  All«e  f  Rmvm,  etiairman, 
•hiid  car*  •ommittet,  ■anitoca  IprlOM. 
If  T  Thfta  \Ht0r  waa  aiae  uaed  by  Mra  Har- 
fm  Alilaw  HMMH^tW,  alMlnMn.  taglalativa 
90mmmm  m  Wt»  Af**  OhlM-Oara  Aot  at 
^94§,  In  her  laattmmiy  before  the  ■«nat«  Ap- 
propnationa  Oommlttae  on  March  93  It 
atated  that  althotiffh  the  rvquiiltlon  for  funda 
waa  ■tibmttted  to  the  T.  W.  A  regional  office 
In  Ortober,  the  full  amount  of  the  1943  al> 
lofm^nt  waa  not  paid  until  January  1944. 

Our  rerorda  ibow  that  a  requlaltlon  re- 
questing iSSSSSa  for  the  period  October  1. 
to  December  31.  1943,  waa  received  In  the 
F.  W.  A.  regional  office  on  October  18  The 
Information  iubmltted  by  the  applicant  ea- 
tahlished  a  need  during  that  quarter  for  only 
•1867  53.  Approval  for  thia  amount  waa 
"given  by  the  F.  W.  A.  regional  office  on  No- 
vember 9.  and  the  check  was  Issued  bv  the 
Treaeury  disbursing  office  on  November  11.  It 
later  appeared  that  the  applicant  had 
omitted.  In  error,  expenses  for  the  month  of 
October  and  a  requisition  for  an  additional 
amount  waa  received  In  the  F.  W.  A.  regional 
oOlce  on  December  14:  on  December  29  the 
Ttwiaury  disbursing  office  Issued  a  check  for 
8862.88.  which  completed  the  amount  re- 
ciulred  by  the  applicant  for  operations  dur- 
ing 1943.  Paymenta  for  operations  during 
1944  were  made  In  the  amount  of  »798  96  on 
February  3  and  M.551  31  on  February  21. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Information, 
all  of  which  can  be  verified  from  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  F.  W.  A.  and  Treaaury  disburse- 
ment records,  that  Federal  funds  due  were 
paid  promptly  when  the  justifying  Informa- 
tion was  submitted  by  the  local  applicant, 
which  In  thla  caae  waa  the  public-school  sys- 
tem. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  of 
this  letter  Is  connected  with  the  Civilian  War 
Servlcee  of  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  T.  Last  year 
an  appropriation  for  State  aid  to  wartime 
child-care  facilities  was  made  by  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  turned  over  to  the  State 
war  council.  Saratoga  Springs  la  eligible 
for  such  aaalstance.  The  committee  on  child 
care,  development,  and  protection  of  the 
Stat?  war  council  approved  the  amount  of 
9734  35  for  the  quarter  beginning  October 
1.  1943.  and  9882  52  for  the  quarter  begin- 
ning January  1.  1944.  To  date  none  of  these 
State  funds  has  been  received  by  Saratoga 
Springs  although  months  have  gone  by.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
delay  by  the  State  authorities.  But  the 
charge  of  delay  against  this  agency  is  not 
^^rne  out  by  the  record  nor  does  it  furnish  a 
VMtoSD  for  the  transfer  of  the  control  of 
thaM  funds  to  the  States  which  was  proposed 
by  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr. 

JVM>. 

Sincerely  yoxa^, 

Flouncx  Kixa. 
4iaUtant  to  the  Aaminiitrator. 
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Lindi  ay  Warren  Is  a 
Pi4>lic  Oftcial 
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REMARKS 

MURRAY 


Rj  PRB8ENTATIVC8 


WIsconnin,    Mr, 

article  from  the 

Indicates  what  la 


Mr.  MURRAY  of 
Speaker,  the  followlni 
April  1  iMiM  of  Labor 
taking  plM«  during  t  ill  war.  Cerfain 
agenclM  aro  oontlnut  ty  ealUng  th«  at- 
tention of  the  publle  to  th«  proflta  of 
farmeri  whr^  their  to  at  average  Incotne 
U  only  $3,000  to  >ay  lothlng  about  the 
net  Income.  The  ofl  elal  study  of  Dr, 
Wylle  Ooodsell  show  d  that  a  rather 
large  percentage  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica mad«  from  19  cen  s  to  47  cents  per 
hour  in  1942. 

Certain  other  groujs  and  individuals 
that  have  accepted  a  21.6  percent  cost- 
of-living  bonus  on  an  overtime  basis 
themselves  on  the  fir  it  $2,900  of  their 
$2,900  to  $15,000  Fede  al  salaries  at  the 
same  time  have  ins  sted  on  freezing 
the  below-average-incpme  groups  with 
40  to  50  cents  per  hour 
protested  the  IS-pertent  advance  in 
wages  provided  by  th<  Little  Steel  for- 
mula, for  this  be]  of^'- average -income 
group. 

The  article  follows: 


PRonrxEia  Aax  Getttng 
Waskkm     Sats— Aided 
THtrvis'*    rw 
Chabges — BiJiSTS  Cost 
"Dabinabl*" 


GOVERNl  tENT, 


LWAT  WrrH  MTjaDEB, 

BY     'Crooks     and 

Comptroller 

Plus  Contracts  as 


£  Duse 


WS  3 

belare 


"A  Government  offlcla  , 
form  of  bis  country  waa 
recently  with  $15,000  In 
pocket." 

That    atartllng    instan^ 
Lindsay  C.  Warren^  Comptroll 
testimony    before    the 
Committee  this  week  as 
tion  that  Congress  must 
administration  If  war  pibfiteers 
bleed  the  taxpayers  white . 

"Some  of  these  ofBcials, 
been    found    to    be    Just 
thieves.    We  have  been  aSsiu-ed 
and  the  inefficient  have  b^en 
that  ia  juat  not  so." 

Warren'a  atatement 
sensational  yet  made 
committee — and  that  is 
He  declared  that  profiteer  i 
and  are   milking  Uncle 
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can  long  hold  tip  witbcot  the  ftill  support 
cf  the  other.  As  far  aa  the  tiitimate  resxUt 
at  thla  hmilhia  war  ia  concerned — the  home 


too  busy  with  other 
the  tent  or  the  rotten 
Hava  VQU  sane  manv 


ment  of  the  war  claims  virtually  on  the  say- 
so  of  the  contractors. 

Although  billions  of  dollars  are  involved, 
the  O.  A.  O.  la  restricted  to  a  mere  compari- 
son of  the  figures  on  vouchers  and  the 
amoiuits  agreed  upon  by  contractora  and 
Government  ofncials  with  whom  aettlementa 
are  made. 

It  waa  to  protest  against  thla  proposed  set- 
up that  Warren  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  he  confronted  a  rather  hontllt 
audience.  The  committee  seems  to  take  the 
position  that  it  is  more  Important  that  con* 
tract  aettlementa  be  made  apeedlly  than  that 
the  taxpayer*  shall  be  protecl^Ni. 

•T.ASTS   COar-fLVS    rACTR 

"RuthlSM  louflng,"  Warrtf)  dtcUrsd,  Is 
I'lliig  on  under  oost-plun  rrmtrnns,  which 
Yfpr*  branded  as  "th*  itnnn  «xirsvNgnnt,  the 
ttumi  vtrimiM,  nnd  the  nuMt  dsmnsbls  fr>rm 
ut  busineas  tku'.duugfry ." 

"Ot  oourss,"  h§  eoneedfd,  "war  ttasif  la 
WMtaful  and  large  expenditures  are  to  be  •«• 
pected,  but  that,"  he  contended,  "la  no  reason 
why  ordinary  prudence  should  be  thrown  to 
the  winds,  Kven  on  the  battlefield!,'  hs 
emphasized,  "army  generals  try  to  spare  their 
men." 

"Like  these  generals,"  he  asserted,  "the 
contracting  officers  of  the  Government  rhould 
make  an  effort  to  spare  the  public's  money. 
Every  dollar  spent  should  show  a  dollar's 
worth  in  return." 

JUST    PLAIN    crooks 

Warren  insisted  with  great  vehemence  that 
every  contract  settlement  should  be  audited. 
He  cited  huge  payments  already  made  by 
"ofQclals  who  made  the  contracta  sitting 
across  the  table  from  the  contractors." 

It  was  at  this  point  he  declared  that  some 
ot  the  officials  were  "Just  plain  crooks,  more 
Interested  in  fattening  the  profits  of  con- 
ti actors  than  in  safeguarding  the  taxpayer." 

"The  tragedy  Is  that  no  one  seems  dis- 
turbed about  It."  Warren  said,  explaining 
that  when  such  matters  are  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention  they  are  met  with  a  "ahrug  of 
the  shoulder  and  condoned  und^r  the 
specious  plea  that  we  have  got  a  war  to  win." 

LIKE  OLIVER  TWIST 

Driving  home  the  matter  of  laxity.  War- 
ren revealed  that  in  cases  where  his  office 
has  had  power  to  toss  out  Illegal  claims  the 
contracts  have  been  revised  and  the  Govern- 
ment recovered  large  sums. 

"If  somebody  would  come  to  us  and  say 
the  Government  shouldn't  pay  for  something. 
we  would  be  the  most  surprised  people  in 
the  world,"  Warren  declared.  "However,  with 
the  audacity  of  Oliver  Twist,  they  come  and 
say.  'Please,  sir,  we  want  more.'  " 

Warren  hasnt  concluded  his  presentation. 
When  he  again  appears  before  the  committee 
he  promises  to  give  chapter  and  verse  details 
of  how  Uncle  Sam  is  being  hornswoggled  on 
both  sides  ol  the  bargaining  table. 


Commander  Corydon  M.  Wassell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
great  day  for  me.  This  war  has  pro- 
duced many  heroes  and  heroines,  but  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  outstanding 
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Sons  of  Indiana  of  New  York  to  present 
to  Mr.  Davis  a  scroll  testifying  to  the 
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record  of  heroism  which  one  of  my  con- 
stituents has  made. 

Commander  Corydon  M.  Wassell  of  Ct. 
Charles.  Arkansas  County,  Ark.,  after 
graduating  from  medical  college  entered 
the  practice  of  medicine  at  Tillar,  Drew 
County,  Ark.  Tillar  la  in  my  home 
county. 

It  haa  been  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  Commander 
Waaaell,  therefore,  for  a  good  many 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been  one 
of  my  very  warm  personnl  friends,  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  also  to  meet  Mrs, 
Wassell  and  their  children,  He  has  two 
•one  in  the  service  und  his  daUKhter  is 
married  to  a  major  presently  stationed  In 
the  State  of  Texas, 

You  may  recall  about  2  years  ago  when 
the  President  referred  to  the  outntandlng 
acts  of  herohm  of  Commander  Wassell, 
X  listened  to  the  President's  address  that 
evening  and  It  was  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  pride  when  I  heard  President  Roose- 
velt tell  of  the  commander's  heroism. 
He  stated  that  Dr.  Wassell.  a  former  mis- 
sionary to  China,  was  a  "simple,  modest, 
retiring  man  who  was  assigned  to  care 
for  wounded  men  from  the  cruisers 
Houston  and  Marblehead  In  Java. 
Twelve,  he  said,  were  so  badly  wounded 
that  they  could  not  be  removed  when 
the  Japanese  came,  and  Dr.  Wassell  rp- 
fused  to  abandon  his  men,  remaining 
with  them  knowing  that  he  would  be 
captured  by  the  enemy.  The  President 
further  said: 

>^ut  he  decided  to  make  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  get  the  men  out  of  Java.  He  asked 
each  of  them  If  he  wished  to  take  the  chance, 
and  every  one  agreed. 

He  first  had  to  get  the  12  men  to  the  sea 
eoast.  50  miles  away.  To  do  this,  he  had 
to  improvise  stretchers  for  the  hazardous 
Journey.  The  men  were  suffering  severely, 
but  Dr.  WasseU  kept  them  alive  by  his  skill 
and  inspired  them  by  his  own  courage.  As 
thn  official  renort  said.  "Dr.  Waaaell  waa 
almost  like  a  Christlike  shepherd  devoted  to 
his  flock." 

On  the  sea  coast,  he  embarked  the  men 
on  a  little  Dutch  ship.  They  were  bombed 
and  machine  gunned  by  wavea  of  Japanese 
planes.  Dr.  Wassell  took  virtual  command 
of  the  ship,  and  by  great  skill  avoided  de- 
struction, hiding  In  small  bays  and  Inlets. 
A  few  days  later.  Dr.  Vvassell  and  his  little 
flock  of  wounded  men  reached  Australia 
safely.  He  now  wears  the  Navy  Cross  of 
Honor. 

Dr.  Wassell's  friends  were  not  sur- 
prised when  they  heard  the  President  ut- 
ter these  words,  because  we  knew  that 
he  was  not  only  a  great  physician  and 
surgeon  but  that  he  was  courageous, 
kind-hearted,  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  leave  a  post  of  duty, 
but  would  always  go  far  beyond  the  line 
of  duty  for  his  fellowman  and  his  Nation. 
I  am  told  that  lAs  superior  officers  in- 
sisted on  his  getting  out  of  that  theater 
of  war,  as  they  expected  the  Japs  to  close 
In  at  any  minute,  but  as  above  stated  he 
refused  to  do  so,  remaining  with  his 
men. 

On  May  6,  1942,  I  had  something  to 
say  with  reference  to  Commander 
Wassell's  heroism,  and  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  review  at  this  time 
what  I  said  then,  as  recorded  at  page 


A1656  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record.  However,  during  the 
past  2  years  a  book  has  been  written  on 
the  life  of  Commander  Wassell  entitled 
"The  Story  of  Dr.  Wassell."  by  James 
Hilton  and  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc.,  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille,  haa  made  a  moving  picture  of  the 
life  of  Commander  Wa.ssell  bearing  the 
same  title.  This  picture  was  shown  to 
the  Arkansas  delegation  In  Congress  on 
March  22,  and  I  believe  It  is  the  finest 
war  picture  I  have  ever  seen.  That  pic- 
ture Is  to  bo  shown  at  Constitution  Hall 
on  April  1,  and  no  one  should  fall  to  see 
It  who  can  secure  tickets.  I  understand 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  tlekeu 
will  be  given  to  worth-while  public 
causes,  no  part  going  either  to  Com- 
mander Wassell  or  Paramount  Pictures. 
The  first  commercial  showing  is  to  be 
at  Little  Rock  on  or  about  April  28,  and 
Z  am  sure  that  Commander  Wassell  will 
be  pre.«^ent  on  that  occasion  with  many 
who  took  parts  in  the  picture.  Thia  will 
be  a  great  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 

We  are  having  a  luncheon  in  the 
Speaker's  dining  room  at  12:30  today  in 
honor  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  Wassell, 
presided  over  by  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan,  of  Arkansas.  Our  senior  Sena- 
tor, Hon,  Hattie  Caraway,  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  luncheon  is  being  given  by  the 
entire  Arkansas  delegation,  and  our 
guests  will  include  Vice  President  Henry 
A.  Wallace;  Senator  Alben  Barkley.  of 
Kentucky,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate;  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  House;  Hon.  Eugene 
Casey,  Special  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
President;  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Robinson, 
widow  of  the  late  Senator  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  and  former  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate;  Lt.  Gen. 
Brehon  Somervell,  formerly  of  Little 
Rock,  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces;  Admiral  C.  M.  Cooke,  Jr., 
of  Port  Smith;  Gen.  Roy  Porter,  of 
Pordyce;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  B.  DeMille; 
wives  of  the  Arkansas  delegation;  and 
others.  Speaker  Rayburn  was  invited 
to  attend,  and  has  expressed  his  regrets 
that  he  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present. 


They  Do  Their  Part 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  ICINNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me.  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
revealing  letter  from  an  enlisted  man 
now  serving  in  the  Solomon  Islands.  I 
no  not  recall  when  I  have  read  anything 
more  timely  and  pungent.  A  reading  of 
this  letter  should  bring  home  to  each  and 
every  one  of  us  a  further  realization  that 
all  &  not  well  on  the  home  front.    Since 


Pearl  Harbor,  I  have  received  scores  of 
letters  from  men  in  the  service.  Those 
writing  from  Italy  complain  that  there 
is  too  much  politics  in  the  conduct  of 
that  campaign,  while  those  who  write 
from  the  far  Pacific  complain  that  they 
do  not  have  enough  to  do  with.  It  would 
seem  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  Congress  must  take  a  hand. 
The  letter  follows: 

Solomon  Islands,  February  15,  1944. 
DSAS  TitKNo:  Ynu  sak  me  to  give  you  some 
Idea  as  to  how  the  boys  over  here  feel  about 
the  atrikes  in  Industry  St  home.  I  shall  try  to 
|lvt  yini  s  (airty  socurate  picture,  as  gathered 
from  asking  about  7S  mea  their  fsellngs  on 
th».  matter, 

The  truth  u  that  many  here  ars  irteliitad  to 
be  more  worriod  about  the  borne  front  thaa 
we  are  about  actlvitias  here  at  rtngstde.  We 
know,  positively,  that  we  can  take  ears  of  our 
•nd.  We  have  proven  that  on  many  oeoasUms, 
to  ouHMlves,  to  our  leaders,  and  to  the  borne 
folks  as  well. 

We  also  know  that  the  production  forces  at 
home  can,  If  they  will,  give  every  overseas 
unit  all  the  help  necesaary  for  victory.  But 
what  gives  us  occasional  worry  la  the  news  of 
strikes  and  shut-downs  on  the  home  front. 
We  can't  seem  to  understand  such  things. 
We  can't  conceive  of  our  home  fighters  drop- 
ping out  on  us.  It  seems  to  us  like  an  am- 
munition passer  reftislng  to  paaa  the  ammu- 
nition to  the  ack-ack  operators.  It's  com- 
parable to  an  air  unit  neglecting  to  give  sup- 
port to  advancing  ground  troops.  Or  truck. 
Jeep,  or  ambulance  drivers  refusing  to  carry 
out  their  assignments  during  an  attack. 

Of  course,  things  like  I  just  mentioned 
could  not  happen  here — or  elsewhere  on  the 
fighting  front.  Not  a  man  over  here  would 
even  think  of  doing  such  a  thing.  His  pride, 
hla  patriotism,  his  sense  of  duty  to  his  matea 
and  his  loved  ones  at  home,  his  manliness 
and  coiu-age,  his  training — in  short,  his 
Americanism — would  never  permit  him  to 
betray  a  comrade.  We  all  know  that  every 
man  who  shirks  here  not  only  betrays  his 
comrades  In  arms  but  also  the  loved  ones  at 
home  for  whom  he  Is  supposed  to  be  fighting. 
So  every  man  on  the  fighting  front  over- 
seas just  naturally  does  his  share,  and  more 
too.  with  only  two  thoughts  In  mind — victory 
and  going  home. 

We  cannot  understand  why  this  same  all- 
out  spirit  does  not  prevail  at  home  just  as  It 
does  in  this  forsaken  part  of  the  world. 

In  our  branch  of  the  service  we  have  a 
word  which  is  used  to  describe  any  group, 
or  mass,  insubordination.  The  word  Is 
mutiny.  A  group  Is  two  or  more.  The  pen- 
alty for  mutiny  is  death.  The  same  \m- 
pleasant  penalty  may  be  carried  out  against 
any  man  who  neglects  duty  in  various  other 
ways.  These  crimes  carry  the  extreme  pen- 
alty because  they  are  extreme  offenses.  They 
may  easily  result  In  the  loss  of  a  battle,  a 
ship,  a  plane,  or  coat  the  lives  of  many  other 
men. 

A  shut-down  of  the  factories  producing 
war  material  may,  just  as  easUy,  result  in 
the  same  consequences.  We  believe  there  la 
no  difference  between  neglect  of  duty  here 
and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  equally  vital 
home  front.  We  see  no  difference  between 
mutiny  out  here  and  mutiny  at  home.  We 
do  not  think  there  should  be  mutiny  on 
either  front. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  home  front  would  be 
In  a  naaty  meas  if  it  did  not  have  the  fight- 
ing forces  In  front.  It  la  jtist  as  certain 
that  we  would  be  In  a  just  as  nasty  a  mess 
If  we  did  not  have  the  home  front  to  give  ua 
backing.  Sometimes  we  feel  that  this  end  of 
the  deal  is  just  a  bit  more  difficult — just  a 
mite  more  discouraging.    But  neither  fmnt 
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CMn  long  hold  up  without  the  full  ■upport 
ct  the  other.  Aa  tax  m  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  horrible  war  u  concerned — the  home 
front  la  equally  Important  with  the  battle 
troot. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  home  fighter 
should  be  permitted  to  let  down  any  more 
than  the  war-aon*  flghter. 

We  are  fully  cogniwnt  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  thlnfi  we  are  fluting  (or  la  the  priT- 
Uege  of  labor  to  strike.  We  kzww,  too,  that 
•notbcr  thing  we  are  fighting  against  la  the 
abuse  of  power.  We  belif  ve  that  the  loss  of 
production  of  war  materials  due  to  strlkefl  is 
a  result  of  the  abuse,  of  power  by  organized 
labor. 

Men  In  military  serrice  have  no  privilege 
of  strUcing — in  wartime  or  peacetime.  Tbey 
do  not  want  such  a  privilege.  All  they  want 
ts  victory — and  to  go  home.  We  have  the 
Idea,  and  we  may  be  mistaken,  that  men  on 
tlw  bame  front  should  be  denied  the  strike 
prUHagij  while  our  country,  homes,  and  our 
freedom  are  in  Jeopardy. 

We  bellere  that  it  would  do  our  working* 
men  Utile  beneflt  to  win  a  strike  now  only 
to  lose  the  pitvUege  of  sMklng  later. 

We  all  a^ree  that  something  should  be 
done  to  Increase  the  wage  of  every  worker 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  adequately  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  But  we  think  it 
ahould  be  done  by  other  m^^ns  than  strikes. 
In  short,  we  believe  that  no  American  has 
>e  moral  right  to  go  on  strike  at  a  time 
when  sxKh  sn  action  definitely  Imperils  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  loss  of  a  tank,  a  plane,  a  gun.  a  ship 
on  the  home  front  is  even  worse  than  such 
leases  here.  Any  equipment  lost  here  has  at 
least  bad  its  chance  to  get  in  a  few  Ucks  at 
the  enemy. 

The  working  hours  of  the  servicemen  run 
around  the  clock.  Seven  days  a  week,  month 
In,  and  month  out.  We  never  hear  of  over- 
ttme.  time  and  a  ball,  or  double  time.  Fre- 
qjIWDtly  we  are  on  duty  24  or  more  hours  at 
a  stretch.  We  niay  gripe  about  it  but  we  do 
and  are  happy  to  have  done  it  for  the 
cause — for  the  general  tjeneflt  of  humanity. 
We  know  that  prices  have  risen  In  the 
States,  perhaps  considerably  more  in  propor- 
tkm  than  have  wagea.  But  if  that  is  true  for 
the  man  in  mdustry,  so  Is  It  also  true  for 
the  man  In  aarvice. 

The  men  who  are  Ln  the  combat  service 
would  like  to  ask  some  of  the  discontented 
men  in  the  production  service  the  following 
questions.  These  questions  are  specially 
meant  for  those  who  would  vote  to  go  on 
strike  In  time  of  war: 

you.  in  line  with  your  industrial 
8f<ent  SO  days  at  sea.  jammed  in  the 
stinking,  steaming  holds  of  a  ship,  with  8 
men  sandwiched  Into  a  space  smaller  than 
hiLsbandrj-men  recommend  tta  1  chicken? 

Have  you  stood,  suffocating  in  a  life  pre< 
wtmr.  waiting,  waiting,  in  the  dim  hght 
of  dawn  or  dusk,  for  the  torpedo  to  strike: 
or  with  grim  and  anzioTis  faces  turned  sky- 
ward— waiting,  ready  to  Jump  If  yonder  plane 
turns  out  to  be  the  enemy? 

(Let  me  say  right  here,  that  all  of  the 
stars  in  azure  skies,  there  are  none  so  lovely, 
so  brilliantly  beautiful,  so  downright  gorgeovs 
and  friendly,  as  that  grand  star  painted  on  the 
underwlng  of  Uncle  Sam's  aircraft.) 

Have  you  landed  at  night,  on  a  lonely  isle, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect — in  a  driving 
rain,  and  set  vtp  yotir  pup  tent  in  pitch -blacS 
darkness — and  had  the  rats,  lizards,  and 
peats  of  all  kinds,  rtm  over  and  around  you 
all  night? 

Rave  you  awakened  in  the  morning  to  find 
that  wild  cattle  and  men  had  been  there 
bafare  you,  and  the  nasty  evidence  of  their 
l)«tng  there  waa  smeared  on  your  poncho  and 
your  clothing? 

Have  you  pitched  your  tent  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  long-dead  animal  carcass  and  been 


mutters 


b<d 

n  oved 


yoi  ir 


too  busy  with  other 
the  tent  or  the  rotten 

Have  you  gone  many 
water  for  drinking  or 

Have  you  gone  to 
rats  and  lizards  had 
some  of   which   were 
pute  your  right  to  be 

Have  you  been  Jarred 
of  exhaustion  and  run 
slimy,  pest -infested 

Have  you  carried 
and  eaten,  standing  or 
mud? 

Have  you  felt  so  hung^ 
you   could   alnaost  eat 
almost  like  it? 

Have   you   gone   abott 
sharp  nail  fixed  In  the 
with  it  speared  up  the 
mates? 

Have  you  gone  week 
from  your  loved  ones? 

Have  you  kept  right 
your  share  when  you 
of  men  at  home,  who 
their  share,  were  not 

There   are   many   othfcr 
we  could  ask.  but  surel  r 
to  put  over   our  point 
plaining  about  our  lot 
the  least.    In  fact,  we  al 
fit  Is  quite  lucky  as  we 
as  compared  to  many 

nnally,    we    feel    we 
po-jrerful  group  that 
gerous  thing.     Hitler 
Germany,  until  he  went 
he  had  and  abused  that 
thing  goea  for  pickle 
the  yellow  man  of  Tokyo 
I   could   mention,   disasier 
simply  because  of  abiise 

We  know  that  the 
bor — have  been  the  finest 
Itself. 

We  also   know  that 
won  for  the  workingma:  i 
through   the   improper 
of  power 

Power  IS  a  disastrous 
hands. 


to  move  either 
emalns? 

long  hours  with  no 
Athlng? 

only  to  find  that 

in  before  you, 

Ihrge  enough  to  dls- 

1  here? 

from  the  deep  sleep 

naked,  to  a  muddy. 

foxhole? 


dcLng 


p<  wer 


pus 


Sigoal  Honor  Conferred 
Davis,  Director  of 
InfomatioB 
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or  :ndi  ,na 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr 

honor   was   bestowed 
Dt.vis,  Director  of  the 
formation,  when  the 
New  York  City  conferijed 
distinguished   service 
"the  outstanding 
in  the  United  States  o 
ment."    The  selection 
this  honor  was  made 
in  which  he  ran  away 
tors. 

Mr.  Everett  WatJtins 
the  Indianapolis  Star 
member  of  the  corps  o 
respondents,  and  I  w^re 


food  to  a  pigpen 
ilttlng  In  ankle-deep 

that  you  were  sure 
horse  muffin — and 

the   area   with   a 

end  of  a  stick  and 

pHifiil  remains  of  yoiu: 

op  week  with  no  word 

cki  working  and  doing 
I  new  that  thousands 
ihould  be  also  doing 
it? 

similar  questions 

these  are  sulBclent 

We   are   not   com- 

n  this  war.     Not  In 

think  that  onr  out- 

lave  it  very  pleasant 

ot  lers. 

should   remind    any 

is  a  very  dan- 

a  great  guy.  for 

nuts  with  the  power 

power.    The  same 

Mussolini,  and  for 

and,  for  some  others 

Is   in   the   offing 

of  power. 

u:  lions — organized  la- 

of  boons  for  labor 

nil  which  has   t>een 

may  easily  be  lost 

md  unpatriotic  use 

thing  In  the  wrong 


Upon  Elmer  H. 
ht  Office  of  War 


LUDLOW 


Speaker,  a  signal 

today   on    Elmer 

Office  of  War  In- 

$ons  of  Indiana  of 

upon  him  their 

award   for   being 

W4shington   Hoosier 

America  Govem- 

of  Mr.  Davis  for 

a  voting  contest 

from  all  competi- 

m 
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representative  of 

and  a  prominent 

Washington  cor- 

chosen  by  the 


Sons  of  Indiana  of  New  York  to  present 
to  Mr.  Davis  a  scroll  testifying  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  society  in  designat- 
ing him  as  the  favorite  of  the  Indian- 
lans  residing  in  New  York  and  the  pres- 
entation took  place  at  Mr.  Davis'  office 
in  the  Social  Security  Building,  this  city, 
at  10:30  o'clock  this  forenoon. 

My  address  in  presenting  the  award 
was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Etavls  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
friend  and  comrade  of  the  fourth  estate. 
Everett  Watkins.  and  I  are  here  to  perform 
one  of  the  mcst  pleasant  assignments  ever 
given  to  us.  Back  in  1942  the  Sons  of  Indi- 
ana in  New  York  conducted  a  content  to  se- 
lect the  Hoosier  who  had  done  the  most  for 
his  State  and  country  while  living  in  Wash- 
ington. Elmer  Davis  led  the  field  with  4,400 
points,  with  Admiral  Ingersoll  a  good  second 
and  Bill  Batt  and  Paul  McNutt  flghUng  it 
out  for  third  place.  Voting  In  the  contest 
were  650  Sons  of  Indiana  in  New  York.  200 
Hoosiers  In  Washington,  and  675  editors  of 
newspapers  back  in  Indiana. 

An  ornate  scroll  recording  the  result  of 
the  contest  was  prepared  for  presentation 
to  Mr.  Davis  but.  as  we  all  know.  Mr.  Davis 
had  been  rather  busy  In  Washington  In  re- 
cent years — too  busy  to  go  to  New  York  to 
have  the  scroll  presented  to  him  there — and 
since  Mahomet  could  not  go  to  the  mountain 
the  mountain  has  been  sent  over  to  Wash- 
ington with  instructions  to  Mr.  Watklns  and 
me  to  present  It  to  Mr.  Davis. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  presentation, 
explicitly  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tions from  Col.  William  H.  Rankin,  president 
of  the  Sons  of  Indiana  of  New  York,  was  that 
I  must  make  a  speech.  Now  in  order  to  be 
entirely  fair  to  Colonel  Bill  I  will  say  that  he 
never  heard  me  speak.  If  he  had  he  probably 
wotild  have  modified  that  in.struction  and 
saved  you  ail  from  the  punishment  that  Is  now 
about  to  be  visited  upon  you.  Whatever 
your  reaction  to  my  speech  may  be  I  beg  you 
not  to  hold  It  against  Colonel  Rankin,  but 
you  may  well  say,  "Lord,  forgive  him  for  he 
knew  not  what  he  did." 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  vot- 
ing contest  referred  to,  for  I  was  an  "also 
ran."  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  an  "also  also 
ran."  There  were  ntunerous  "also  rans"  and 
still  more  "also  also  rans."  but  among  all  of 
them  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of  dissent 
or  disapproval  over  the  fact  that  the  award 
went  to  that  sturdy,  sterling.  Spartan  son 
of  Indiana,  whom  we  hail  as  chief. 

When  I  think  of  the  panorama  of  exciting 
and  turbulent  events  of  the  last  few  years  In 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  Iseen  a  storm  center  I 
am  reminded  of  Spartacua  at  Capua: 

"Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call 
him  chief  who  for  12  long  years  has  met  upon 
the  arena  every  shape  of  man  or  beast  the 
broad  empire  of  Rome  could  furnish  and  who 
never  yet  lowered  his  arm.  If  there  be  one 
among  you  who  can  say  that  ever  In  public 
fight  or  private  brawl  (of  course  the  "private 
brawl"  part  does  not  apply  to  Mr.  Davis)  my 
actions  did  belie  my  tongue  let  him  stand 
up  and  say  it.  O  Rome,  Rome,  thou  has 
been  a  tender  nurse  to  me.  Aye,  thou  hast 
given  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shepherd  lad 
who  never  knew  a  harsher  tone  than  a  flute 
note,  muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint; 
taught  him  to  drive  the  sword  through 
plaited  mall  and  links  of  rugged  brass  and 
warm  It  in  the  marrow  of  his  foe.  to  gaze 
Into  the  glaring  eyeballs  of  the  fierce  Nu- 
midian  lion  even  as  a  boy  upon  a  laughing 
girl." 

With  a  few  amendments,  such  as  changing 
the  word  "Rome"  to  "Washington"  this  an- 
cient classic  of  literature  fits  Mr.  Davis  like 
a  glove.  I  have  seen  him  gaze  into  th3  glar- 
ing   eyeballs    of    fierce    antladmlnisiration 
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"every  possible  aid  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
turned soldier."     More   recently  the   team- 


tlon  are  performing  a  di4service 
Cur  soldiers   are  still 


Y\Ar-fnrmf  ncT     nrnllrflo     Ott 


lur 

ha 


to  the  public, 
beys.    They   are 


eorifl     r\f     frc 


A  second  concern  of  the  World  War  No.  a 
serviceman    Is    expressed    In    the    question. 


T     ..ot^iim      t.n. 


Congreasmen  without  twltehhig  an  eyelash 
and  I  have  many  Umes  wltne«sed  the  iron 
determination  with  which  he  stood  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  without  even  • 
thourht  of  comprooatetag  a  halr"a  breadth  on 
principle. 

Mr.  Davla  has  met  every  challenge  witti 
Bonor  and  forthrtghtneas  and  the  arrows  of 
his  enemies  have  crashed  and  broken  on  his 
shield.  The  attacks  on  him  have  been  Uke 
ocean  spray  dashing  on  a  rock-bound  coast 
When  the  spray  vanishes  Into  nothingness, 
the  rugged  outlines  of  the  rock-bound  coast 
still  remain.  Or  we  might  liken  these  at- 
tacks to  a  gitst  of  wind  and  snow  beating 
upon  a  high  peak  of  the  Alpine  range.  When 
the  gust  dies  down  the  peak  remains. 

"Or  Uke  the  snowHake  on  the  river,  a  mo- 
ment white,  then  gone  forever." 

When  the  anowflake  disappears  on  the 
bosom  of  the  river,  the  river  continues  to  flow 
In  majesty  to  the  sea.  (in  parefitheses  let  me 
say  that  the  only  trouble  with  this  latter 
aimUe  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  flake  that 
has  been  hurled  at  Elmer  Davis  is  not  exactly 
white,  but  much  of  it  has  been  considerably 
discolored.)  ^^ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  presmt  a  b*e«raphical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Davis  on  this  occasion      You 
Will  And  plenty  of  those  In  Who's  Who  and 
other  books  at  reference.     I  feel  especially 
warm  toward  him  because  he  and  I  are  both 
products    of    the    White    Water    Valley    of 
Indiana  which  I  think  both  of  lu  will  agree 
is  one  of  the  most  divinely  entrancing  and 
beautiful  locaUona  on  the  globe.  e^>eciaUy  in 
the  fishing  season.     The  town  of  Aurora  k 
his  honored  birthplace.    I  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin  farther  up  the  valley  and  was  raised 
amidst  the  tall  corn  of  Fayette  County     So  In 
a  mioiner  of  speaking  he  and  I  are  brothers 
in  the  same  lodge  and  like  all  Hoosiers  I  am 
Immensely  proud  of  Elmer  Davis.    If  I  had 
time  I  might  dweU  on  some  of  the  high  spots 
of  ht    life  such  as  his  winning  a  Rhodes 
scholarship,  his  perfectly  admirable  accom- 
plishments as  reporter,  correspondent,  editor 
and  broadcaster;  the  books  he  has  written' 
etc ,  and  I  might  weave  ftom  his  highly  suc- 
cessftil  career  one  of  the  real  romances  of 
American  achievement,  illustrating  what  a 
boy  can  do  In  this  free  country  of  ours  when 
he  hitches  his  wagon  to  a  star,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  speech  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  brief  reference  to  what  he  has  done 
successfully,  what  he  "Is  still  doing  success- 
fully and  what  he  will  continue  to  do  suc- 
cessfully. If  Congress  gives  him  proper  sup- 
port, to  serve  humanity  in  this  most  crucial 
period  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

T^e  Director  of  War  Information  la 
America's  minister  of  propaganda.  It  la  as 
America's  leading  propagandist,  the  generalis- 
simo of  the  propaganda  forces  of  this  great 
Nation,  that  Mr.  Davis  is  rendering  a  service 
of  Ineetimable  value  to  humanity. 
^Pfars  are  not  won  entirely  by  bullets  and 
cold  steel.  The  right  sort  of  propaganda.  In 
which  the  rule  of  kindness  is  a  predominant 
element,  may  be  a  great  factor  In  winning 
wars  The  sOTt  of  propaganda  to  which  I  refer 
as  the  right  sort  is  the  sort  that  ha-  its  wen- 
springs  In  the  warmth  of  our  humanitari- 
an i»n.  In  our  honesty  of  purpose,  and  our 
sincere  eamestnese  to  serve  mankind. 
Pn^aganda  of  the  right  kind  is  <rften  more 
effective  in  winning  wars  than  big  guns  and 
battleships. 

The  main  difference  between  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Axis  Powers  and  the  propaganda 
directed  by  Mr.  Davis  Is  that  the  Axis  propa- 
ganda Is  a  propaganda  of  falsehood  and  deceit. 
while  Mr.  Davis'  propaganda  is  a  propaganda 
tt  truth  and  as  surely  as  God  Is  in  His 
Heaven  the  truth  will  finally  prevail. 

As  rapidly  as  he  can  do  so  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal  Mr.  Davis  Is  getting  across  to 
the  grief -stricken,  war-strafed  people  of  the 
world  the  Idea  that  there  is  the  prospect  of 
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the  dawn  of  a  better  day  If  they  wlU  unite 
on  the  principles  of  mutual  helpfulneas  and 
understanding  which  are  offered  by  the 
United  Nations  as  a  basis  of  world  readjust- 
ment. Every  step  ot  progress  he  makea  in 
that  dhrction  gives  moral  strength  to  the 
Allied  cause  and  hastens  the  day  at  the  col- 
lapse of  Axis  tyranny.  Anyone  who  has 
the  slightest  doubt  on  this  point  sbovild  take 
note  of  what  happened  in  Tunisia  when  hun- 
dreds of  Germans  who  surrendered  stated 
that  they  had  been  influenced  to  do  so  by 
O.  W.  I.  leaflets  which  they  had  on  their 
persons  when  they  came  into  our  camp. 

The  essence  of  military  power  ts  its  de- 
structlveness.  It  is  created  to  destroy.  It 
reduces  to  rubble  the  priceless  heritages  of 
the  ages  and  in  Its  relentless  path  the  flower 
of  youth  withers  and  fades. 

Propaganda  is  constnictlve  and  not  de- 
structive. It  never  widowed  a  aingle  wile 
i»or  orphaned  a  single  child.  Every  dollar 
^ididously  invested  in  propaganda  Is  a  dol- 
lar Invested  to  save  the  Uvea  of  our  preciow 
boys. 

To  General  Bisenhovrer  and  tlie  other  com- 
manders in  the  field  is  committed  that  grim 
part  of  the  war  that  depends  on  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms.     To  Mr.  Davis  is  committed 
that  part  of  the  war  that  appeals  to  reason 
and  conscience  and  aU  of  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  htiman  heart.    In  this  great 
global  war.  with  the  destiny  of  clvlllzatloo 
trembling  in  the  balance,  both  approcchas 
are  necessary  and  both  are  mighty  and  im- 
pelling.   While  we  are  spending  bUllons  upon 
blllKms  to  kill  people  I  feel  that  it  U  des- 
perately short-sighted  to  deny  or  begrudge 
to  Mr.  Davis  the  relatively  few  mUIlons  nec- 
essary to  carry  on  hla  fine  endeavors  In  the 
service  of  humanity.     The  Sons  of  Indiana 
who  present  this  scroll  have  sensed  his  true 
worth.    The  State  of  Indiana,  from  which  he 
sprang,  is  proud  of  him  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  moving  hand  of  time  records 
Its  endorsement  he  will  be  given  his  trtie 
place  In  hiatory. 


The  text  of  the  scroll,  presented  in  a 
beautiful  framework  to  Mr.  Davis,  is  as 
follows: 

Tbc  Sons  or  Induwa  or  Nbw  Yonc 

mOCLAMATION 

1S42  distinguished  service  award  for  leading 

all  other  Washington  Hoosiers  in  the  United 

States  of  America  Government 

Quite  some  years  ago.  the  exact  time  not 

being  essential,  a  tan.  gangling  youth  began 

making  himself  useful  In  the  ofllce  of  the 

Dearborn  Independent  at  Aurora,  Ind. 

He  has  continued  to  make  himself  useful 
idnce  that  time— so  useful,  in  fact,  that  our 
great  President  and  Commander  in  Chief  has 
seen  fit  to  take  this  Hoosier  and  entrust  to 
him  the  full  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
pecple  of  the  Nation  informed  on  war  nevre 
and  developments. 

PPom  the  banks  of  turbulent  Laughery 
Creek  to  Oie  banks  of  the  cahn  Potomac;  from 
the  common  schools  of  southern  Indiana  to 
the  diploma  from  Oxford  (England);  from 
printer's  devil  to  a  Nation's  editor,  he  re- 
mains a  Hoosier.  We  salute  you.  Elmer  Davis 
Director  of  Ofllce  ot  War  Information. 

Your  fellow  Hoosiers  honor  you.  They  wish 
you  well.  Continue  to  give  the  news  and 
publish  the  truth  to  the  world  untn  every 
man  Joins  with  our  own  Immortal  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  to  say — 

•TTJls  1942  distinguished  service  award  is 
given  to  you  as  a  result  of  a  poll  of  660  mem- 
bers. Sons  of  Indiana  of  New  York.  300  Hooe- 
1«B  In  Washington,  and  675  editors  of  news- 
papers back  home  in  Indiana  You  led  by  a 
large  margin — all  other  Hoosier  nominees 
now  In  the  service  of  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica In  Washington. 


"For  them  'at  learnt  at  last  what's  right 
and  fittln',  it's  a  good  world." 

The   Sons  of   Indiana   of  New   York 
William  H.  Rankin,  president;  B. 
K.  Moflltt.  vice   president;    H.   M. 
Schfickelford,  chairman.  War  Serv- 
ice Committee;  John  W.  OUarrow, 
vice   chairman;    George   B.    Well- 
haum.  founder;  Robert  G.  Spencer, 
treasurer;  Jerry  K.  Brennan,  sec- 
retary; Everett  C.  Watkins.  Wash- 
ington correspondent. 
Written  by  Claude  Brodhacker  (Browns- 
town,  Ind.) 
Lay-out  by  Walter  R.  Peters 
Illustrated  by  Franklin  Booth, 
Typography  by  E.  M.  Dtament. 
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Tke  AMericaa  FeierakioD  of  UUr  Stands 
Foarsqvare  Beiind  tke  Serrkcsan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OP  CAUFOMtU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVIB 

Wednesdaw.  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiid  my  remarks.  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Coiigrkssioit<u.  Rbcou) 
a  siriendid  article  which  appeared  In  the 
recently  released  March  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  the  voice  of  or- 
ganized labor,  under  the  title  or  caption 
of  "Labor  Fights  for  the  Serviceman." 
an  article  from  the  able  pen  of  the  well- 
known  writer,  Harry  Malisofl. 

As  this  article,  if  widely  circulated,  as 
reprinting  in  the  Cohgiiksstonal  Rwcokd 
vnU  Insure,  will  do  much  to  clear  away 
a  misunderstanding  In  resppct  to  labor's 
real  attitude  toward  the  serviceman,  to 
b?ing  a  somewhat  belated  credit  to  those 
to  whom  credit  is  long  oveidue.  its  in- 
clusion in  the  Rxcobs.  this  in  the  light  of 
organised  labor's  magnificent  perform- 
ance In  the  i»t>ductton  of  munitions,  ma- 
terials, Instruraentalitles.  and  engines 
of  war.  would  constitute  a  most  gra- 
cious tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  effective  of  our  patriotic 
groups,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  membwshlp  having  been  accorded 
me,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  hand  the 
article  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  to 
the  Public  Printer  for  reprinting  in  com- 
pliance with  miy  request.  It  is  the 
following: 

LABOB    riOH'18    fOK   TfTK   Stm'KCMAN 

(By  Harry  Mallsoff) 

By  all  current  signs  American  labor  in- 
teiHls  to  stand  second  to  none  in  helping  our 
rctiuTilng  e«  seivlcemen  obtain  Jobs  and 
other  needed  benefits.  Trade  unions  every- 
whA-e  are  announcing  their  determination 
to  back  the  ez-servioemen  without  reserva- 
tion, and  have  already  taken  action  on  their 
behalf  in  many  ways.  Such  acUon  cannot  be 
too  soon,  for  already  more  than  1,300,000  men 
have  been  musured  out.  Half  a  miUlon  of 
these  have  been  released  on  certificates  of 
disability. 

Last  year  the  executive  council  of  the 
American   Federation  of  Labor  stated   that 
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••every  possible  aid  must  be  given  to  the  re- 
turned soldier."  More  recently  the  team- 
sters' organ  of  Washington  State  Insisted 
that  the  men  who  have  served  their  country 
must  be  returned  to  good  Jobs  when  the 
shooting  ceases.  "If  Jobs  are  not  available  at 
once."  said  this  labor  publication,  "the  vet- 
erans must  be  given  whatever  benefits  are 
necessary;  they  must  not  be  forced  to  sell 
apples  on  the  streets  comers.  •  •  •  This 
la  a  teamsters'  union  policy — second  only  to 
the  winning  of  this  war." 

At  Its  meeting  last  December  the  executive 
council  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  decided  that  "any  veteran  of  the 
present  war  who  is  seeking  entrance  Into  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
whether  prevlovisly  a  member  or  not,  who  has 
accumulated  experience  and  now  enters  in- 
dustry" will  be  accepted  into  membership 
.  without  being  required  to  pay  any  initiation 
fee.  All  the  veteran  will  have  to  do  is  pre- 
sent evidence  of  his  honorable  discharge. 
In  addition,  the  I.  A.  M.  "will  give  sympathetic 
cooperation  In  the  retraining  of  veterans  and 
assist  in  fitting  them  into  industrial  life." 

Last  month  the  bollermakers'  convention 
called  for  legislation  to  instare  that  Jobs  at 
standard  wages  and  working  conditions  are 
provided  for  ex-soldiers.  This  would  prevent 
repetition  of  the  bitter  experience  of  so  many 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  who.  when  of- 
fered their  old  Jobs,  were  told  that  their 
wage*  would  be  lower  than  what  they  bad 
been. 

CoUsctlve-bargalnlng  agreements  contain 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  wage  earn- 
ers Inducted  into  the  armed  forces.  Labor 
has  iDslsted  upon  the  Inclusion  of  such  pro- 
tective clauses.  Usually  these  specify  that 
the  demoblllaed  soldier  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  Job  prompUy  and  with  full  seniority  and 
othw  rights. 
—  While  the  returning  serviceman  can  be 
sure  that  labor  will  go  all  out  to  help  him 
fulfill  his  supreme  need— a  Job — many  of  the 
veteran's  needs  are  a  recognized  responsibil- 
ity of  government.  Such  needs  as  social  se- 
curity, disability  pensions,  hospitalization 
education,  medical  care,  and  others  can  be 
met  only  by  the  PWeral  Government. 

Labor  saw  early  that  leglalaUve  action  on 
these  matters  was  vital  and  has  stood  out  as 
one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  such  ac- 
tion. The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Convention  of  1942.  which  came  when  this 
country  had  been  In  the  war  but  10  months 
called  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
provisions  to  "finance  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  demobilized  soldiers  pending 
their  hunt  for  Jobs."  The  convention  also 
Insisted  that  Washington  see  to  It  that  the 
old-aee  Insurance  equities  of  workers  who 
had  gone  Into  uniform  were  maintained. 

Following  through,  the  federation  secured 
the  Introduction  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill,  under  which  ex-servicemen  as 
wen  as  civilians  would  be  given  the  benefits 
Of  a  far-reaching  social -security  program. 

Incoming  out  wholeheartedly  for  the  re- 
turning serviceman,  labor  manifests  Its  re- 
sistance to  ill-intentioned  efforts  to  create  a 
cleavage  between  those  on  the  home  front 
and  those  on  the  battlefronts.  Parsons  who 
•eek  to  pit  Americans  in  uniform  against 
Americans  in  mufti  argue  that  scldlers  and 
civilians  are  unrelated  groups  with  different 
Interests.  The  official  Journal  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work- 
ers answers  as  follows  : 

"In  a  democracy,  civilians  left  at  home  may 
accurately  and  frankly  speak  of  the  men  at 
the  front  as  'our'  soldiers.  With  ll.OOO.OOO 
in  the  armed  forces,  there  is  no  family  In 
the  United  States  untouched  by  the  costs  of 
combat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  there 
should  be  no  division  of  idea  or  of  sentiment 
between  soldiers  at  the  front  and  the  soldiers 
at  home.  .Persons  who  undertake  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  two  arms  of  the  popula- 
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A  second  concern  of  the  World  War  No.  a 
serviceman  Is  expressed  In  the  question, 
"Suppose  I  rettu'n  home  disabled  and  can- 
not earn  my  living  as  before?"  In  that  event 
he  is  entitled  to  a  service-connected  disability 
pension.  Service-connected  means  that  the 
disability  occurred  during  active  military 
service.  Disabilities  present  before  Induc- 
tion are  also  service-connected  when  ag- 
gravated in  active  service.  Pensions  for  dis- 
abilities of  a  general  nature  vary  from  $10  a 
month  for  10  percent  (partial)  disability  to 
$100  a  month  for  100  percent  (total)  dis- 
ability. When  there  are  specific  disabilities, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot  or  eyesight, 
additional  amounts  are  received  up  to  a  total 
of  $250  a  month.  A  pension  of  $150  a  month 
Is  paid  to  ex-servicemen  who  are  so  helpless 
as  to  require  regular  aid  and  attendance. 

Disabled  World  War  No.  2  veterans  who  are 
eligible  for  pensions  are  also  entitled  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  under  a  law  passed  in 
March  1943.  The  law  aims  to  help  ex-service- 
men get  Jobs  by  training  them  to  overcome 
the  handicap  of  their  disability.  During 
training  the  pension  amounts  are  at  least  $80 
a  month  for  single  men  and  $90  for  married 
ones,  with  $5  extra  for  each  child  and  $10 
for  each  dependent  parent. 

A  third  concern  Is.  "Will  1  get  my  Job 
back?"  Some  of  the  steps  taken  by  labor  to 
assure  that  the  ex-serviceman  gets  his  old 
Job  have  been  touched  upon.  The  Selective 
Service  Act  calls  for  reemployment  of  the  ex- 
serviceman  If  he  applies  for  his  old  Job 
within  40  days  after  discharge  and  la  able 
to  perform  his  duties. 

Unfortunately,  some  employers  are  seising 
upon  the  ability  clause  ns  an  excuse  to  refuse 
to  rehire  ex-servicemen  discharged  on  account 
of  various  disabilities,  among  which  psycho- 
neurosis  Is  very  common.  Psychoneurosls  la 
Just  a  fancy  name  for  an  individual's  in- 
ability to  adjust  to  the  rigors  of  Army  life. 
Yet  workers  discharged  for  this  reason  are 
met  upon  return  with  the  question.  How  do 
we  know  you  can  do  your  old  Job?  Nothing 
is  more  unfair  than  the  attitude  of  em- 
ployers and  employment  Interviewers  that 
a  man's  unfitness  for  the  severe  Army  duties 
demonstrates  his  unfitness  for  his  former 
civil  work  It  is  vastly  to  labor's  credit  that 
already  in  many  such  cases  it  has  vigorously 
"gone  to  bat'  for  the  veteran  whom  the 
employer  sought  to  tjjm  away  and  persuaded 
the  latter  to  change  his  mind. 

Soldie/s'  fourth  concern  Is:  After  I  am 
discharged,  how  will  I  support  myself  and  my 
family  until  I  can  start  on  a  Job?  This  is  a 
serious  problem.  There  have  been  many 
cases  where  even  crippled  soldiers  were  dis- 
charged and  placed  on  trains  bound  for  home 
with  no  money  In  their  pockets.  Since  their 
service  pay  and  family  allowances  ceased  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  totally  unable  to 
meet  family  expenses  or  even  to  buy  civilian 
clothes.  Many  ex-servicemen  have  been 
forced  to  seek  public  or  private  relief. 

This  situation  has  now  been  partially  al- 
leviated by  Inadequate  musterlng-out  pay- 
ments which  Congress  adopted  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Musterlng-out  payments  merely  help 
the  ex-serviceman  to  get  started  In  civilian 
life,  and  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  ex-service- 
men who  suffer  unemployment  of  any  dura- 
tion. Veterans  of  less  than  60  days'  service 
receive  $100.  Veterans  of  longer  service  get 
$200,  or  $300  If  they  were  overseas.  These 
payments  are  Inadequate.  Most  unjustly, 
they  are  denied  to  veterans  discharged  be- 
cause they  are  over  38. 

Ex-servicemen  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities are  also  entitled  to  hospitalization 
and  medical,  surgical,  and  dental  services,  in 
fecilitles  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
They  can  receive  artificial  limbs  and  other 
appliances  for  cripples.  All  veterans  are  eli- 
gible for  hospitalization  or  care  in  a  veteran's 
home  If  they  cannot  pay  for  private  treat- 
ment. 
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It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  these  vet- 
erans' benefits  are  noncontributory.  Except 
for  bis  life-insurance  premiums,  the  service- 
man makes  no  monetary  contribution  for  the 
benefits.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits, the  serviceman  needs  only  his  veteran's 
stattis  or  the  service  connection  of  his  In- 
Jury.  But  his  right  to  all  the  benefits  Is  none- 
theless firmly  established. 

What  are  the  shortcomings  of  these  pro- 
visions? 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  disability  pen- 
sion law  on  the  statute  books.  The  law  Is 
worthless  If  It  Is  not  property  carried  out. 
Labor  people,  who  have  seen  progressive  labor 
laws  in  certain  of  the  States  virttially  nulli- 
fied through  failure  of  legislatures  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  enforce  those  laws, 
will  appreciate  the  situation. 

Recently  the  country  was  stunned  by  dis- 
closures made  in  a  survey  of  claims  for  dis- 
ability pensions  pending  before  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnlRtratlon.  It  was  revealed  that  1,500 
cases  of  battle  casualties  were  without  ade- 
quate provision  as  to  compensation,  medical 
care,  training,  and  other  needs.  Though 
without  income  and  unable  to  work,  veterans 
have  had  to  wait  6  months  or  more  before 
their  pension  claims  were  acted  upon.  The 
excuses  advanced  were  that  the  Army  was 
slow  in  sending  over  the  soldier's  service 
papers  and  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  unprepared  to  handle  the  tinexpected 
avalanche  of  250,000  claims. 

The  only  solution  to  thta  problem  now  of- 
fered Is  to  keep  the  disabled  soldier  In  a 
service  hospital  until  his  claim  Is  adjudi- 
cated, so  that  at  least  he  will  continue  to 
receive  his  service  pay.  medleal  attention, 
and  family  dependents'  allowancea.  This  Is 
a  makeshift  soluUon  and  evades  the  question 
of  responalbUlty  for  the  sloppy  administra- 
tion that  causes  the  trouble.  The  disabled 
aoldler  does  not  want  to  lie  aroimd  In  a 
hospital  far  from  home  while  oflloe  function- 
aries tangle  themselves  up  in  red  tape. 

Administration  as  usual  Is  persecution  of 
the  disabled  soldier.  In  these  days  when 
social  security  handles  millions  of  claims  in 
short  periods.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  not  be  able 
to  process  the  30,000  disability  claims  now 
filed  each  month?  Whatever  is  needed  to 
bring  this  about — more  rating  boards,  con- 
gressional appropriations,  better  cooperation 
between  the  Army  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration— should  be  forthcoming  immedi- 
ately. 

Similarly,  although  there  are  laws  grant- 
ing hospitalization  to  the  ex-servicemen, 
there  are  not  yet  enough  hospital  beds  to 
meet  wartime  needs.  At  present  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  some  67,000  hos- 
pital beds,  of  which  about  10,000  are  vacant. 
These  facilities  were  designed  for  the  use  of 
veterans  of  former  wars  and  our  peacetime 
forces  of  less  than  300.000.  Today  there  are 
already  well  over  10,000.000  In  our  armed 
forces.  And  the  Impendiug  Invasion  of  Eu- 
rope will  undoubtedly  bring  large-scale  cas- 
ualties. Yet  the  Veterans'  Administration 
now  plans  to  expand  the  number  of  hospital 
beds  to  only  100.000  and  is  on  record  with 
an  estimate  that  an  ultimate  total  of  300,000 
beds,  including  those  In  service  hospitals, 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

In  1935  the  natienal  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  told  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  convention  of  that  year  that 
when  World  War  No.  1  ended  the  coxmtry 
was  without  facilities  to  hospitalize  the 
wounded  or  domicile  those  whose  minds  had 
been  shattered  by  the  shock  of  combat.  Must 
history  repeat  Itself? 

No  American  wishes  large-scale  casualties, 
but  they  have  been  predicted  by  our  highest 
military  authorities.  Hospitals  cannot  be 
put  into  operation  overnight.  *Too  little  and 
too  late"  does  not  charactertoe  our  war-pro- 
durilon  program:  for  the  sake  of  safety,  our 
pruduc.lon  quotas  call  for  more  than  anoxigh 


ahlps,  planes,  guns,  and  tanks,  regardless  of 
expense.  Why  then  should  a  pinch-penny 
policy  be  followed  toward  disabled  soldiers? 
Mtist  thoughts  of  economy  suddenly  be 
Injected  where  hxmaan  beings  are  Involved? 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  disability  pension  claims 
should  be  liberal  as  well  as  speedy.  Demands 
are  being  made  for  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  whereby,  at  the  time  of  discbarge, 
disabled  soldiers  sign  statements  to  the  effect 
that  their  disabilities  existed  prior  to  their 
Induction.  Although  they  may  compromise 
Just  future  pension  claims,  soldiers  sign  such 
statements,  even  though  untrue,  because 
they  fear  that  refusal  to  sign  will  delay  their 
return  home.  The  practice  is  reminiscent  of 
the  high-pressure  methods  employed  by  un- 
scrupulous adjusters  to  induce  Injured  work- 
ers to  sign  away  their  rights  to  workmen's 
compensation. 

Of  obvious  importance  Is  the  necessity  for 
preparing  now  to  meet  the  educaUonal  needs 
of  the  young  soldiers  whose  schooling  was 
Interrupted  by  the  war.  They  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  continue  their  education  under  Federal 
Government  auspices  after  they  are  de- 
mobilized. Even  those  who  had  already  left 
school  prior  to  induction  should  be  encour- 
aged to  perfect  the  skills  they  acquired  while 
in  service  or  to  continue  former  education. 
The  educational  prcgram.  by  deferring  the 
entrance  of  many  ex-servicemen  into  the 
labor  market,  will  be  helpful  during  the 
demobilization  period  when  millions  of  men 
will  be  seeking  work. 

Another  important  need  Is  for  financial 
assistance  by  way  of  loans  and  credit  to 
ex-servicemen  so  that  they  may  reesubllsh 
their  homes,  farms,  and  buHoMMs  or  pur- 
chase essential  tools  and  ecialiment.  Many 
■ervicemen  have  had  to  give  up  their  homes 
and  move  their  families  in  with  relatives. 
ThU  disruption  of  normal  American  home 
life  must  not  endure  after  the  war.  Many 
servicemen  have  had  to  liquidate  their  busi- 
nesses. It  is  undesirable  that  the  com- 
munity should  lose  permanently  the  valu- 
able assets  represented  by  such  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

"Hie  question  of  mass  imemployment  of 
ex-servicemen  is  not  yet  touched  upon  by  the 
present  laws.  After  the  last  war  many  vet- 
erans were  unemployed.  Some  of  them  were 
forced  to  beg  for  the  price  of  a  "flop"  and  to 
stand  In  line  for  free  soup.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  fighting  men  must  not  be  subjected 
to  such  misery. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war,  there  Is 
bound  to  be  a  measure  of  unemployment 
among  the  demobilized  men  as  among  de- 
mobilized war  workers.  It  will  take  time 
to  absorb  the  veterans  Into  employment,  es- 
pecially when  large  numbers  enter  the  labor 
market  more  or  less  together.  Unemploy- 
ment allowances  should  be  provided  until 
the  ex-servicemen  can  be  given  Jobs.  The 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill,  sponsored  by  or- 
ganized labor,  provides  for  Federal  benefits 
to  unemployed  ex-servicemen  of  fKHn  $12  to 
$30  a  week  for  26  weeks. 

For  the  unemployed  ex-serviceman.  State 
unemployment  compensation  is  no  solution 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mockery.  Most 
States  froze  the  benefit  rights  of  servicemen 
as  of  the  time  of  induction.  What  did  this 
mean?  First,  even  if  servicemen  had  enough 
earnings  to  qualify  for  imemployment  bene- 
fits, the  weekly  amounts  would  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  State  and  generally  prove  in- 
adeq\iate.  Second,  by  a  new  wrinkle  in  the 
compensation  laws,  servicemen  can  be  dis- 
qualified from  benefits  because  they  left 
their  employment  not  for  a  cause  "attribu- 
table to  the  employer."  Third,  many  serv- 
icemen will  not  have  enough  frozen  rights 
to  qualify  for  benefits  at  all.  Fourth,  large 
numbers  of  servicemen  are  not  even  covered 
under  the  laws. 

Another  gap  In  the  provisions  for  ex-serv- 
icemen is  the  failure  so  far  to  i»rotect  their 


rights  accumulated  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance.  'The  Wagner-Murray-Din- 
gell  bill  grants  servicemen  credit  under  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  for  their  period 
of  military  service.  This  means  that  they  or 
their  survivors  will  not  find  themselves  dis- 
qualified from  benefits  or  in  receipt  of  re- 
duced benefits  on  account  of  the  loss  of  wage 
credits  during  service.  Such  protection  was 
won  by  railroad  labor  through  a  1942  amend- 
ment to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Con- 
gress has  no  reason  to  delay  similar  action 
for  those  covered  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Of  course,  this  raises  the  question  of  the 
many  servicemen  who  are  normally  self-em- 
ployed or  agricultural,  maritime,  or  domestic 
workers  and  who.  therefore,  are  not  covered 
under  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance.  We 
cannot  give  them  credit,  but  let's  give  them 
coverage  under  social  security.  This,  too, 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  Wagner- 
Murray-DingeU  bUl. 

In  fact,  the  wartime  Issue  of  adequate  aid 
to  the  returning  soldier  has  greatly  empha- 
sized the  tu-gent  need  for  imnrediate  enact- 
ment of  this  measure.  The  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  servicemen  not  now  covered  would 
be  most  timely.  80  would  the  bill's  provi- 
sions for  expanding  the  social-security  sys- 
tem to  cover  the  risk  of  disability. 

There  is  a  very  close  and  Important  con- 
nection between  disability  insurance  and  dis- 
ability pensions.  Tht.  veterans  of  every  for- 
mer war  have  been  entitled  to  non-servlc«- 
connected  disability  pensions,  which  com- 
pensate for  disabilttiea  incurred  after  the 
veteran's  period  of  military  aervloe.  There 
has  been  eonaidarahle  opposition  to  non- 
service-connected  pensions,  tspectally  on  th« 
part  of  thoae  who  fought  the  introduction 
of  social  security.  The  veterans  of  previous 
wars  were  branded  as  raiders  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  But  their  ability  to  secure  these 
pensions  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
absence  of  social  security,  there  was  always 
a  real  need  for  protection  against  Invalidity 
of  the  wage  earner.  Since  social  security  was 
aa  remote  as  a  dream  in  the  days  of  the  vet- 
erans of  former  wars,  they  naturally  sought 
action  on  their  own  behalf. 

Today  the  situation  In  regard  to  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  is  different  because  the  foun- 
dation of  social  security  has  already  been 
laid,  and  if  extended  to  cover  all  risks  will 
meet  the  basic  minimum  needs  of  veterans 
and  civilians  alike.  Enactment  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  will  give  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  protection  against  peacetime 
disability  along  with  civilians  under  the  so- 
cial-security system.  In  the  meantime,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to  grant 
non-servlce-connected  disability  pensions  to 
the  ex-servicemen  of  this  war.  The  proposed 
pensloru  would  start  at  $50  a  month  and  in- 
crease to  $65  after  10  years  of  disability,  or 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

Obviously,  then,  full  provision  for  the 
needs  of  both  civilians  and  ex-servicemen 
requires  the  Immediate  expan.slon  of  the 
veterans'  and  social-security  programs.  Of 
course,  opponents  of  liberalization  view  with 
alarm  the  cost  that  such  expansion  wctild 
entail.  It  is  appropriate  to  recall  that  when 
social -security  legislation  was  pending  in  1935 
these  same  people  made  dire  predictions  that 
social  security  wotild  bankrupt  the  country. 
Other  horrendous  bogeys  were  conjured  up. 
These  bogeys  failed  to  appear.  Now  they  say 
that  expansion  of  the  programs  will  t»rlng 
the  bogeys.  Therefore,  they  propose  to  keep 
the  cost  down  by  preventing  expansion  and 
denying  needed  benefits. 

But  reducing  costs  by  ignoring  needs  and 
suffering  is  a  solution  which  tiie  American 
people  no  longer  accept.  The  problem  must 
be  met  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  position 
as  the  foremost  Indu.strlal  nation;  that  Is, 
through  a  program  of  Jobs  for  the  veterans 
of  military  service  as  well  as  for  i>ll  veU 
erans  of   war  service   at  boms,     in   other 
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tb«  tolutton  f«  full  •mployment  in 
the  poct'WAr  period,  plus  expanded  veteran*' 
benefit!  and  expanded  toclal  •ecurlty.  That 
la  the  challenge.  WUl  the  people  at  home 
face  It  with  battlefield  cotirage  and  deter- 
mination?   Labor  aays  "Y«s." 


Eulcgry  to  Mrs.  Annie  Bates 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAasACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Concres- 
siON.^  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing item,  which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
day Telegram-News,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  on 
Sunday,  March  26,  1944,  concerning  one 
of  the  finest  mothers  that  ever  lived.  Mrs. 
Annie  Bates,  who  recently  passed  away 
in  the  city  of  Salem.  Mass..  the  mother 
of  our  able  and  capable  colleague,  Con- 
gressman George  J.  Bates,  of  Salem. 

She  was  held  in  high  admiration  by 
her  friends,  neighbors,  relatives,  and  as- 
sociates not  only  in  her  home  city  but 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
entire  Sixth  Congressional  District. 

We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  whether 
we  are  Democrat  or  Republican,  or 
whether  we  are  from  the  North,  South, 
East,  or  West,  extend  to  this  popular 
Congressman  from  Massachusetts  our 
sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  in  this 
hour  of  bereavement  with  a  sincere  wish 
for  courage  and  strength  to  sustain  and 
comfort  him  in  his  great  sorrow, 

Mas.     ANNIK    BATES 

"All  that  we  are.  and  all  that  we  eTer  hope 
to  be.  we  owe  to  our  sweet,  lovely,  little  Irish 
n'other."  were  the  beautiful  words  of  praise 
paid  to  his  deceased  mother  by  Congressman 
Osness  Batis.  of  Salem. 

There  are  volumes  contained  In  that  simple 
but  sincere  statement. 

There  Is  love  and  appreciation  in  every 
word. 

It  Is  a  tribute  paid  to  the  memory  of  a 
devoted  mother  by  a  son  who  Is  aware  of  the 
tremendous  part  that  his  mother  played  in 
-  moulding  Ma  life  into  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing Stat— m«n. 

At  the  altar  of  her  knee  she  murmured 
those  priceless  personality  traits  which  blos- 
somed Into  noble  character  In  her  children. 
In  their  youth,  she  guided  them  skillfully 
and  gently  over  the  many  hazardotis  obstacles 
strewn  along  life's  highway. 

In  their  childhood,  she  became  the  inspira- 
tion that  made  possible  attaining  their 
respecUve  goals  In  life. 

And  now  that  her  work  on  this  temporal 
coil  is  done,  she  has  gone  to  that  reward 
Which  the  Heavenly  Father  has  prepared  for 
those  dear  mothers  who  lived  a  life  fashioned 
after  the  example  left  by  the  Mother  of 
nunklnd. 

Mrs.  Annie  (Bmms)  Bates  was  born  In 
Ireland  more  than  eight  decades  ago.  She 
came  to  this  country  as  did  so  many  other 
Irish  wn  and  women  because  they  saw  in 
^*^.y^  world  the  answer  to  their  most 
cherirtMd  amblUons  and  heartfelt  asnira- 
tlons.  *^ 

They  cam*  to  America  because  they  saw  in 
tl>!s  new  laxMl  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  to  an 
"""~*   unlimited   degre*   those   Ood-glven 


aid 


loys  Ity 


w  11 


rights  which  were  elth<  r 

in  other  countries  throi  ighout 

They  came  to  Amerk  a 
utmost  those  rights, 
America  Ireland's  grea 
ambition,     love, 
tenacity,  and  hope. 
Mrs.  Annie  Bates 
citizens    of    Salem    to 
deared. 

She  will  be  missed  t^ 
son's  district  who  had 
admire  her. 

She  will  be  profoundl; 
who  will  never  forget 
have  sustained. 

But  In  their  hearts  hi^ve 
uments  of  love  and 
become   more   beautifu 
the  passage  of  time. 

For  in  those  monuments 
to  live,  for  she  "is  not  iead 
hearts  of  those  whom 


l>e  missed  by  the 
whom   she    was   en- 


the  citizens  of  her 
(Jome  to  know  her  and 

missed  by  her  family 
the  loss  which  they 

been  erected  mon- 

a^preciation  that  will 

and   precious  with 
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Ask  the  Bdlhops? 


EXTENSION  O 
or 

HON.  CLARE  I 

or  MICHtCAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Friday.  Marc  i  31. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  ]  4r.  Speaker,  last 
week  President  Roose\  elt  when  asked  to 
make  a  definite  staten  lent  as  to  our  for- 
eign policy,  facetiously  told  the  reporters 
to  ask  the  bellhops  ii  the  Washington 
hotels.  That  answer  the  reporters  and 
public  were  forced  to  accept. 

A  local  paper  brirgs  notice  of  the 
death  in  action  of  St  cond  Lt.  Lisle  P. 
Pullin.  of  Dowagiac.  Mich.  He.  Corp. 
Gerald  Turner,  and  C)rp.  Ernest  Dohm 


same  week  on  the 
"4^0  other  Dowag- 
Aronld  and  Lt. 
ieriously  wounded 
I  mention  these 


hese  young  men 
went  to  school, 
heir  parents,  and 


gave  their  lives  in  the 

Italian  battle  front. 

iac  boys,  Pvt.  Vincen 

Charles  Bolton,  were 

in  the  same  battle  area 

names  because  all  cam^  in  1  week — from 

one  small  city 
Copies  of  the  6  dailie^  and  of  the  more 

than  35  weeklies  publ 

trict  give  other  casualties  listed,  bring 

out  with  shocking  forci    the  hideousness. 

the  terrible  cost  in  young  manhood,  of 

this  war. 
Reading  of  where 

were  bom.  where  the 

where  they  worked,  of 

of  the  wives  and  chilclren  of  some,  re- 
calling my  own  boyhoa  .  my  school  days, 
the  birth  of  my  children,  my  opportimi- 
ties,  I  am  forced  to  won  der  why  it  is  that 
these  young  men  and  h  undreds  of  thou- 
sands of  others  like  thei  n  throughout  the 
country  must  die  so  faij  from  home,  in  a 
strange  land  among 
is  in  my  heart  that  Isoon  some  way, 
througli  T'ictory,  may  )e  found  to  end 
this  and  all  wars. 

This  is  '-.o  time  for  'rlvollty  and  the 
President's  light  reply  t )  the  query  as  to 
what  our  foreign  polic  r  is  to  be,  is  no 
answer  either  to  the  24  Republican  Con- 
gressmen who  have  vigc  rously  supported 
his  interventionist  forei  m  policy,  nor  to 
those  who  must  do  the  Ighting,  to  thos« 
who  support  them  here  %t  home. 


denied  or  restricted 

the  world. 

and  enjoyed  to  the 

In  return  gave  to 

est  gifts  of  courage, 

btmior,     faith, 


she  will  continue 
who  lives  In  the 
leaves  behind." 


REMARKS 

HOFFMAN 


Rl  PRESENTAITVES 


We  have  sent  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  materials  to  Ru.ssia,  our  ally  in  the 
war  against  the  Germans.  We  have  sent 
millions  of  men  to  Britain,  our  ally, 
against  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs.  We 
have  sent  some  men.  some  materials  to 
MacArthur  in  the  South  Pacific,  to  aid 
him  in  avenging  those  who  were  lost, 
those  who  were  tortured  by  the  Japs,  to 
make  sure  that  Japan  will  be  conquered. 
We  have  been  told  that  after  the  war  is 
over  we  must  join  other  nations  in  a 
super  United  States  of  the  world  where 
all  will  be  harmonious  and  peace  prevail. 

Unfortunately,  today,  before  the  vic- 
tory has  been  won.  we  find  the  war 
partners  unable  to  agree  among  them- 
selves. This  week  Russia  entered  into  a 
new  treaty  with  Japan.  Though  the 
Atlantic  Charter  promised  all  peoples  the 
right  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government.  Russia  apparently,  without 
consulting  either  Britain  or  the  United 
States  of  America,  recognized  Badogllo 
as  the  head  of  the  Italian  Government. 
That  was  a  disappointment  to  Britain 
and  to  us.  >, 

Though  the  Atlantic  Charter  guaran- 
teed the  post-war  freedom  of  Poland  it 
is  evident  that  Russia  intends  to  retain 
the  major  portion  of  that  country. 

The  United  States  wants  to  feed  the 
starving  women  and  children  of  occu- 
pied conquered  lands— Oreat  Britain 
prevents.  The  United  States  first 
wanted  to  open  the  doors  of  Palestine 
to  refugee  Jews,  but  later  Great  Britain 
and  those  in  control  of  our  mUitary  policy 
decided  against  it.  The  controversy 
here  and  in  Britain  stUl  goes  on 

The  foregoing  is  just  a  glimpse  at  a 
smaU  part  of  the  picture.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  show,  beyond  question,  that  it  is 
time  that  Stalin,  Churchill,  and  Roose- 
velt get  together,  if  possible  agree  upon 
the  war's  objectives,  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  by  each  nation  when  the 
conflict  is  over.  Tell  us  what  happened 
at  Teheran. 

MacArthur  has  recovered  some  of  the 
islands  which  will  be  given  back  to  Brit- 
ain, to  the  Netherlands.  We  furnished 
some  of  the  munitions  which  aided  in  re- 
taking parts  of  Poland,  which  aided  in 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Finns 
We  ask  for  no  territory  for  ourselves  no 
reimbursement  for  the  billions  spent. 
Nothing  can  repay  us  for  the  lives  lost, 
^is  war  is  being  carried  on  throughout 
the  world  from  three  to  nine  thousand 
miles  from  home. 

Rickenbacker,  who  should  know,  who 
has  seen  more  of  the  battle  front  than 
any  other  man,  tells  us  our  casualties 
will  exceed  a  million  men.  There  is  talk 
of  draf tmg  not  only  men  but  women  for 
service  here  at  home,  requiring  them  to 
work  wherever  they  may  be  sent.  Our 
people  are  a  free  people,  they  have  will- 
ingly paid  their  taxes,  purchased  War 
bonds,  given  their  loved  ones.  They 
have  the  right  to  know  now  the  objectives 
of  this  war  and  what  is  to  be  their  part 
when  victory  has  been  won. 

Our  people,  our  men  and  women  In  the 
service  are  not  asking  the  bellhops  about 
our  foreign  policy,  they  are  asking  this 
administration  and  the  President  who 
heads  it  and  who  is  asking  for  a  fourth 
term. 
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Two  Seminars  Set  To  Knit  Anericat— 
Cultural  Tie*  Group  Spoaaors  SHmmer 
Sessions  at  Habana  and  Mexico  Uni- 
Tersitiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHTTsrrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday.  March  31, 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Sunday,  March  19, 1944,  New  York  Times. 
I  wish  to  add  that  Msgr.  William  Barry 
and  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  who  for 
4  years  have  been  leaders  of  the  Inter- 
American  Seminars,  are  doing  a  patri- 
otic service  in  Introducing  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  the  values  of 
university  education  in  the  good-neigh- 
bor republics.    Monslgnor  Barry,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Rela- 
tions with  the  American  Republics  and 
Canada,  has  recently  been  honored  by 
an  appointment  to  act  as  codirector  of 
the  Cuban-American  Council  of  Uni- 
versity   Studies,    while    Dr.    Joseph    P. 
Thorning,    professor    of    sociology    at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  and  visiting  professor  of  social  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Habana,  is  the 
only  living  United  States  citizen  who  is 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil.    Since  I 
know  these  two  scholars  personally  and 
have  been  following  the  constructive  na- 
ture of  their  work  in  the  inter-American 
field,  I  take  this  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  long-range,  permanent  value  of  this 
project,  the  inter- American  Seminars: 

TWO  SZMOCAS8  SET  TO  KNTT  SMBUCAB— CtTLTUBAL 
TIES  GROUP  SPONSORS  SUMMn  SESSIONS  AT 
HAVANA    AND   MEXICO   T7NTVBK8TTIE8 

liiUMi  BxACH.  Fla.,  March  18.— The  fourth 
annual  Inter-American  Seminar  of  the  Inter- 
American  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  for  the  1944  summer  ses- 
sion. Msgr.  William  Barry,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Cxiltural  Helatlona  With  the 
American  Republics  and  Canada,  and  head  of 
Ita  university  extension  committee,  an- 
nounced here  today. 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmits- 
burg. Md.,  and  a  member  of  the  Historical 
and  Geographic  Institute  of  Brazil,  has  been 
named  as  seminar  director.  Dr.  A.  Lorenzo 
M.  DaniB.  profeeeor  of  social  science  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa,  has  been  Invited  to  lead 
the  Canadian  delegation. 

As  In  the  past  2  years,  the  Cultural  Rela- 
tions Committee,  composed  of  Protestants, 
Jews.  azKl  Catholics,  will  sponsor  a  similar 
seminar  at  the  National  University  of  Mexico. 

The  lay  profec^ors  and  studenta  at  Mexico 
City  will  be  under  the  direction  ot  Dr.  CyrU 
Burke,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Barry  Col- 
lege for  Women,  while  the  religious  teachers 
]^n  be  guided  by  Dr.  Alculn  Helbel,  former 
president  of  Mount  Angel  (Oreg.)  College. 

Monslgnor  Barry  and  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Code, 
•n  alumnus  of  Louvaln  University,  who  la 
director  of  the  Institute,  are  expected  to  In- 
«pect  both  semlnan  during  tours  that  will 
take  them  to  the  National  University  of  Costa 
Rica  and  the  Inter-American  University  ol 


Panama,  where  they  will  ezplort  poaalbiUttet 

for  extending  the  program. 

Commenting  on  plana  for  extension  of  the 
seminar  method  as  a  means  to  promote  "the 
spiritual  phase"  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 
Dr.  Code  termed  it  "the  first  step  toward  a 
deeper  Inter -American  imderstanding." 

"The  ciUTent  crisis  In  Inter-Amertcan  af- 
fairs demonstrates  the  value  of  a  permanent, 
long-range  policy,"  he  said. 

•Our  objective  Is  to  establish  organised 
nucleuses  of  scholars  versed  In  Spanish  Por- 
tuguese, and  French  at  the  principal  univer- 
sities throughout  Central  and  South  America 
including  republics  of  the  Caribbean  such  as 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo. 

"There  is  an  acute  need  for  centers  of  this 
character  In  Brazil,  especially  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo." 


Cook  County  Leads  SUte  With  4-CcDt 
'Tenny"  Milk  for  Its  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxnroxB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March  29 
1944: 

Cook    Countt    Lsads    State    With    4-Cxmt 
Pennt    Milk    for    Its    Schools 

In  line  with  the  demand  on  Monday  by 
Representative  Ralph  Church  (Republican, 
Illinois)  for  a  congressional  Investigation  of 
the  "overpayments  for  penny  milk"  in  Chi- 
cago schools,  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  War  Pood  Administration  reveals  that 
Cook  County  Is  the  only  large  area  in  Illi- 
nois where  4  cents  is  the  predominant  price 
paid  to  dairies  fw  school  penny  milk. 
With  the  exception  of  Winnebago,  which  has 
only  7  school  mUk  programs  at  4  cents,  the 
other  56  counties  In  which  the  project  Is 
maintained  show  a  predominant  price  rang- 
ing from  2  to  3  75  cents. 

Cojk  County  has  379  penny  milk  pro- 
grams, and  moat  of  these  are  sponsored  by 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  The  price 
here  to  school  chUdren  Is  4  cents.  The  27 
school  mUk  programs  sponsored  by  the  back- 
of-tlxe-yards  council  get  milk  for  3  cents  In 
Chicago  and  9  other  schools  under  the  same 
sponsorship  purchase  milk  for  3.5  cents.  The 
Federal-State  subsidy  covers  3  cents  of  the 
basic  cost;  where  half -pints  of  school  mUk 
cost  4  centa,  the  children  have  to  pay  tlie 
extra  penny. 

S  TO  t.TS  CENTS 

Federal  records  reveal  that  in  the  other 
Industrial  counties  of  the  State  where  union 
wages  are  ppid  the  predominant  price  of 
penny  milk  varies  from  2  centa  to  3.76 
cents.  In  Kane  County  13  school  programs 
are  able  to  buy  milk  at  from  2  cents  to  8.5 
cents.  Only  1  achotd  In  Kane  had  to  pay 
4  cents. 

In  Lake  County  the  same  W.  F.  A.  records 
show  that  7  schools  buy  milk  for  8  centa  a 
half-pint.  7  schools  pay  3.6  cenU,  13  schools 
pay  3.7  centa,  10  schools  pay  4  cenU,  and 
4  schools  pay  as  high  as  6  cents.  Federal 
authorities  had  no  comment  to  make  on 
this  distribution  of  prices  within  1  county. 

W.  F.  A.  records  for  Peoria  indicate  that 
aU  penny  milk  is  bought  for  3  cents.  Rock 
Island,  with  lt«  88  milk  programs,  shows  a 


uniform  oo«t  of  S  cents,  the  same  source  re- 
vealed. In  St.  Clair  County,  which  reflects 
the  wage  and  labor  condition  of  8t.  Loula. 
the  price  of  penny  mUk  Is  8.7  cents  with 
2  schools  being  able  to  buy  milk  at  3  centa. 

LESS  THAN  •  CENTS 

A  number  of  counties  showed  penny  milk 
being  bought  at  less  than  3  cents — Coles  at 
2.5  cents.  De  Witt  at  2.7  centa  (two  schools 
paying  3.2  cents).  Fulton  at  2  cenU  (one 
school  pays  3  cents).  Hamilton  at  2.7  cents. 
Hancock  at  2  cents.  Ircquols  fnun  2  to  2.6 
cents.  Jersey  at  2.5  centa.  Kankakee  at  23 
cents  (one  school  paying  3  cents).  McLean 
with  14  schools  buying  milk  at  2  cents  (two 
pay  2.7  cents),  Marshall  at  2.7  cents.  Mercer 
at  2  oenU.  Perry  at  2  cents.  Richland  at  2 
cents,  and  Tazewell  at  2  centa  (with  two 
schools  paying  2.7  cents). 

In  his  address  Monday  In  Washington, 
Representative  Chttkh  accused  the  Kelly- 
Nash  machine  In  Chicago  of  snatching  pen- 
nies from  school  chUdren  in  the  form  of 
overpayments  on  penny  milk.  He  said  that 
where  milk  costs  4  cents  a  half  pint,  the 
child  had  to  pay  1  cent,  and  this  worked 
contrary  to  the  alms  of  the  school  milk  pro- 
grams, since  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
children  bought  penny  milk  if  thej  had  to 
pay  anything. 

SEES  POLITICAL  PAT-OFV 

According  to  Representative  Ciiuaca's 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  1-cent  over- 
payments throughout  the  lO-month  school 
year  amounted  to  $250,000,  and  the  Xlllnola 
Representative  Indicated  that  a  slice  of  thl* 
money  found  Its  way  from  the  dairies  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Cook  Coxmty  Democratic  Party 
In  payment  for  the  privilege  of  permitting  the 
dairies  to  charge  4  cents  for  their  half  pinU 
of  milk  when  3  and  3.5  centa  were  the  trua 
competitive  prices. 

Represenutlve  Chttbch  called  for  a  Fed- 
eral Investigation  on  the  gro\md  that  Federal 
funds  are  Involved. 


Oklahoma  Verdict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31.  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  include  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  star  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  very  good  analysis  of  the  recent 
congressional  election  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Oklahoma. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OKLAHOMA  VEamCT 

Since  the  Republican  political  strategists 
saw  fit  to  make  the  Roosevelt  administration 
the  principal  issue  in  Tuesday's  special  elec- 
tion In  Oklahoma's  Second  Congressional 
District,  they  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
the  vdlct  returned  by  the  voters. 

That  verdict  was  clearly  an  endorsement 
of  the  President  and  his  policies,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  winning  by  a  margin  of 
about  4.000  votes  in  a  total  of  some  40.000. 
Nor  Is  there  anything  to  suggest  that  local 
rather  than  national  considerations  were  the 
controlling  factor  In  the  baUotlng. 

There  Is  room  for  doubt,  of  course,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  resxilt  In  Oklahoma 
to  a  traditionally  Democratic  district  nay 
be  Indicative  of  national  sentiment.  In  lt84 
the  total  vote  In  the  district  was  72,034,  the 
Democrat  winning  by  19,414  votefc    In  1938 


A1672 


the  vote  was  53.393.  the  Democratir  mninrif*   i    a  ..^ 
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the  Tot*  was  53.9M,  the  Democratic  majority 
being  22.723.  and  In  1940  the  total  vote  was 
80.801.  with  a  Democratic  margin  of  19.721. 
Bjr  1943.  however,  with  a  total  vote  of  42.934. 
the  Democratic  margin  had  shrxmk  to  a  mere 
888  votes. 

This  formed  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
of  the  antl-Rooeevelt  preelection  trend  fore- 
casts, and  now  the  Republicans  have  lost 
.by  4.000  votes  In  the  lightest  total  vote  of 
recent  years.  If  that  U  evidence  of  a  trend, 
It  is  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  Joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  O.  O.  P. 
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AU  Others  Will 
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EXTENSION  I  )P  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN 


OF  AS  ZONA 


The  Ute  Honorable  Janet  A.  O'Leary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  KTW  jnUET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March.  21.  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rouse.  I  am  sure,  will  grant  me  the  In- 
dulgence of  this  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  late  Jamm  a.  OXiary.  one  of  our 
most  beloved  Members,  who  departed 
this  life  leaving  a  permanent  record  of 
accomplishment  for  and  service  to  his 
country  upon  the  Journal  of  our  proceed- 
liigs  during  one  of  the  critical  periods  in 
our  history. 

Jim,  as  he  was  universally  known  to  us, 
had  a  genial,  buoyant  disposition,  a 
r.'&dy  smile,  and  lived  up  to  his  Irish 
Inheritance  with  a  fund  of  philosophical 
wit  and  humor.  He  was  a  true  American, 
his  patriotism  reaching  down  to  the  soU 
and  roots  of  our  fatherland. 

He    served    with    my    late    esteemed 
predecessor.  Oeorge  N.  Seger,  and  my- 
aelf  on  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  was  religiously 
devoted  to  the  restoration  and  expan- 
sion  of   our   merchant    marine.      Fre- 
quently Mr,  Seger  and  myself  rode  with 
him  back  and  forth  to  New  York,  dis- 
cussing the  future  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine  In    the    pre-war   days    when    the 
pioneering  was  being  done  for  the  great 
expansion  program  that  made  possible 
our    present   vast   communication    and 
supply  lines  reaching  to  every  part  of 
the  globe. 

Back  in  1936  they,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  our  distinguished  chairman  and 
other  esteemed  colleagues,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  winning  of  the  war 
In  peacetime  commercial  expansion. 

Representing  the  maritime  district  of 
SUten  Island  and  lower  Manhattan  Jm 
OXaAJiY  fought  mightily  and  success - 
luuy  for  the  expansion  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  his  community,  but 
never  at  the  expense  of  the  national  ob- 
jective  of  the  expansion  program  only 
as  a  contribution  to  the  greater  cause. 

The  House,  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  particu- 
larly, has  lost  a  valuable  Member  His 
children  have  been  deprived  of  a  devoted 
father,  but  their  grief  will  be  assuaged 
in  the  remembrance  of  the  distinguished 
pubuc  service  he  has  rendered  his 
country. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  Ma^ch 


REPRESENTATIVES 
31, 1944 


Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Ram- 
speckJ  moved  today  ;o  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  ad.  ournment  with  an 
amendment,  I  soug  it  to  ask  him  the 
question  whether  th  i  eflfect  of  it  would 
not  be  to  decrease  tl  e  length  of  the  re- 
cess period.    I  favored  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  in  its  :  lew  form  because  I 
see  It  does  have  the  tffect  of  shortening 
the  recess  period,  w  lich  I  think  is  de- 
sirable.    Several    ge  itlemen    expressed 
the  view  that  we  she  uld  recess  for  only 
3-day  Intervals  and  remain  on  the  job 
because  of  the  man;    important  things 
to  be  taken  care  of.    I  appreciate  that 
view,  although  I  do  wt  nt  to  get  out  home. 
There  are  many  weighty  matters  on 
which  we  need  legisli  ,tion,  and  some  of 
these  need  to  be  act<d  on  quickly.    On 
my  own  part,  I  am  c(  ncerned  about  the 
Immediate  conslderat  on  of  the  veterans' 
omnibus  bill,    i  belitve  early  action  Is 
demanded  on  it,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  gone  before  the  committee  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  which  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  thin ;  as  the  bill  H.  R. 
3179,  which  I  introduc  fd  months  ago  and 
on   which   I   have   scheduled   hearings 
within  less  than  a  month.    It  was  only 
recently  that  I  was  n  imed  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Re:lamation  to  hold 
hearings  on  H.  R.  3  79.     Because  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatio  i  officials  have  up 
to  this  moment  been  jefore  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  o  i  the  Interior  bill, 
I  had  delayed  hearing: ;  which  would  call 
for  those  same  witnesses  from  the  Bu- 
reau until  after  the  cui  rent  hearings  had 
been  closed.    However,  I  have  no  pride 
of  authorship,  and  if  i  ay  proposal  could 
be  made  an  amendm  snt  to  the  "Q    I. 
bill  of  rights.-  It  wou  d  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  if  separate  y  enacted. 

We  have  just  listened  today  with  great 
Interest  to  the  Preside  it's  message  con- 
cerning the  recently  er  acted  soldier  vote 
bill  which  he  has  pernitted  to  become 
law  without  his  appro\  al.    In  that  mes- 
sage the  President  su  :gests  some  defi- 
ciencies in  the  measure  which  makes  the 
law.  in  his  judgment,  ii  adequate,  and  he 
also  calls  on  Congress  for  additional  leg- 
islation to  make  it  mo  e  effective.    Now 
it  happens  that  the  adc  itional  legislation 
which  the  President  cMls  for  is  exactly 
the  same  that  I  would  U  vor  and  did  favor 
several  weeks  ago.    I  wc  uld  also  like  ade- 
quate provision  made  f  )r  permitting  the 
soldiers  to  vote  in  the   )rimary  elections 
if  other  conditions  mak<  it  possible.   Bal- 
lots for  the  primary  elec  tions  will  be  car- 
ried air  mail,  postage  free,  and  every 
faculty  offered  by  the   federal  Govern- 
ment within  rea^onabl ;  time  limits  to 


ted— Now  We  Hope 
Soldier  Votinf 


.  MURDOCK 
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facilitate  voting  In  the  primaries.  Ap- 
propriate cooperation  on  the  part  of 
every  State  is  to  l)e  hoped  for. 

Again  I  may  say  to  the  House  that  Ari- 
zona by  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  cooperated  b^  moving  our  pri- 
maries from  September  up  to  July.    My 
State  believes  strongly  in  the  States' 
rights  ballot,  and  that  idea  includes  a 
vote  in  the  primaries.     Now,  we  have 
in  Arizona  a  petition  system  of  nomina- 
tions.    Previously  candidates  must  file 
their  nomination  petitions  60  days  prior 
to  the  primary  election.     However    so 
anxious  is  Arizona  to  make  It  possible 
for  our  men  and  women  in  imiform  to 
vote  in  the  primaries  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral election,  candidates  must  now  file 
their  nomination  petitions  not  60  days 
as  previously  but  90   days   before   the 
Arizona   primaries.     Arizona   has   long 
had  the  absentee  ballot  provision,  and 
now.  in  addition  to  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  State,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  transport  the  ballots  by  air  at 
Federal  expense  and  see  to  it  that  they 
are  delivered  both  ways  in  time  to  be  cast 
and  counted.    This  Is  another  matter 
of  legislation  which  I  had  intended  to  ask 
for  in  case  this  latest  soldier  vote  bill 
had  been  vetoed.     Whichever    Federal 
law— that  of  1942  or  of  1944— prevails 
Arizona  has  done  her  duty  toward  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  her  citizens  in  uniform 
to  vote. 


Canadian  Air  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TZHNIMR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  31,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  im- 
portant step  has  been  announced  by  our 
neighbor.  Canada,  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  its  air  transportation. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  for 
Saturday.  March  18,  1944,  Minister  of 
Munitions  C.  D.  Howe,  the  Government 
spokesman  on  matters  affecting  air 
transportation  in  Canada,  announced 
that: 

steps  would  be  taken  to  require  railroads 
to  divest  themselves  of  ownership  of  air  lines 
so  that  Within  1  year  from  the  end  of  the 
European  war  transport  by  air  would  be  en- 
tirely separate  from  surface  transportation. 

Since  this  relationship  between  air  and 
surface  carriers  is  a  matter  in  which  we 
also  are  very  much  interested  and  upon 
which  we  must  formulate  a  definite  pol- 
icy. I  desire  to  include  here,  under  leave 

th/?^"!"'?'  remarks,  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times. 
It  follows: 

Ottawa.  March  17.-Deflnlng  Canadian 
aims  and  interests  In  International  air  trans- 
port  as  calling  for  a  liberal  course  of  ^p- 
l.?.r  n  ^^^^^^'^  nations.  Munitions  Mln- 
teter  C.  D.  Howe  today  tabled  In  the  House 
of   Commons    the    Canadian   tentative   and 
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prellmlnmry  draft  of  an   International  air- 
transport convention. 

In  brief,  the  proposals  that  the  Canadian 
representatives  will  be  authorized  to  support 
or  initiate  In  International  diacusstons,  Mr. 
Howe  said,  will  be  as  follows: 

Establishment  of  an  air-traiuport  author- 
ity with  effective  powers,  supported  by  all 
the  Governments  concerned,  to  further  In- 
ternational cooperation  and  good  will,  In- 
stire  that  International  air  routes  and  services 
are  divided  fairly  and  equitably  among  all 
member  zutlons.  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ples of  tbe  world  for  efficient  transport,  and 
contribute  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  permanent  system  of  general  se- 
curity. 

Ur.  Howe  announced  that  steps  would  b« 
taken  to  require  railways  to  divest  them- 
aelvea  of  ownership  of  air  lines  so  that  within 
1  year  from  the  end  of  the  European  war 
transport  by  air  would  be  entirely  separate 
from  surface  transportation. 

BXnUUNG  PaoOSAM  NEXOXD 

Points   itreMed   by   Mr.   Howe   were   that 
wartime  developmenta  would  create  no  vested 
Interest  in  air  transport  or  air  facilities  In 
Canada  for  any  other  Governments;    that 
Canada  did  not  consider  applications  from 
air  lines  of  another  country  unless  forwarded 
by  the  Government  of  that  coimtry  through 
diplomatic  channels;  that  a  vigorous  airplane 
construction  Industry  was  an  essential  com- 
plement to  Canada's  post-war  aviation  plans. 
Also  that  rivalries  and  disputes  between 
nations  and  the  establishment  of  uneconomic 
national  services  necessitating  large  sutjsl- 
dies  had  to  be  avoided:   that  each  country 
had  to  decide  for  Itself  whether  its  com- 
panies operating  International  air  services 
were   to  be   privately  or  sUte  owned,  and 
whether  there  w&j  to  be  one  single  national 
company  or  several,  and  that  failure  to  oe- 
vlse  A  working  system  of  cooperation  and 
collaboration  would  lead  to  endless  friction. 
"I   think."   the   Munitions   Minister   said. 
•[Wat  we  must  be  prepared  to  subscribe  to 
the  granting  of  general  freedom  of  transit 
for  International  air  services  on  a  universal 
basis  so  that  national  air  service  will  auto- 
matlcaUy  poeeeas  the  right  to  cross  the  terri- 
tory of  other  nations  en  route  to  their  desti- 
nations and  to  land  In  other  countries  for 
refueling  and  reservlclng  without  having  to 
request  the  spyeciflc  permission  of  each  Gov- 
ernment concerned. 

"However,  in  order  to  prevent  misuse  of 
this  freedom,  It  would  appear  necessary  to 
grant  to  some  International  authority  power 
to  supervise  the  manner  in  which  it  Is  carried 
out." 

IN  POSmON  TO  HCLP 

In  granting  this  freedom,  countries  like 
Canada,  strategically  placed  athwart  great 
traffic  routes,  would  be  making  a  great  con- 
tribution to  an  effective  international  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Howe  observed. 

•It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore."  he 
continued,  "to  suggest  that  freedom  of  air 
transit  should  be  extended  to  cover  as  well 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of  carriage  of 
goods  and  passengers  in  order  to  enable  all 
nations  to  share  in  a  proportion  of  the  In- 
ternational traffic  available  without  having 
to  go  In  for  all  the  bilateral  bargaining  which 
so  confused  the  pre-war  situation. 

"It  would  seem  necessary  that  each  nation 
should  at  least  possess  the  right  to  carry 
passengers  and  cargo  from  Its  own  territory 
to  other  coimtrles  and  to  bring  back  from 
these  other  countries  passengers  and  cargo 
which  are  Intended  for  its  own  territory." 

One  provision  suggested  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  International  air  transport  as- 
sembly Is  that  the  number  of  votes  each 
member  state  can  cast  will  vary  from  1  to  6, 
depending  on  Its  Importance  In  International 
air  transport.  The  board  of  12  members 
must  Include  at  least  1  national  of  each 
of  the  8  chief  member  states. 
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Jadidai  Independence 
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or  SOTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVEa 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
much  these  days  about  the  manipula- 
tions being  handled  by  the  palace  brigade 
which  has  already  started  the  1944  Pres- 
idential campaign  by  launching  its  pho- 
ney fourth-term  draft  for  President 
Roosevelt.  Already  the  time-worn  slo- 
gan "Don't  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  a  stream"  is  being  worked  overtime  by 
radical  left-wing  theorisU  for  whom 
precedent  and  tradition  have  no  appeal 
except  when  they  can  be  utilised  to  serve 
the  selfish  political  ambitions  of  their 
little  coterie  of  bureaucratic  overlords. 

Since  the  "don't  change  horses"  slo- 
gan is  being  80  vigorously  emphasized  by 
the  "we  must  have  him  again"  politi- 
cians, Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it  might  be 
well  to  analyze  Just  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  "horse"  in  this  connection.  If  the 
alogan  soimders  refer  to  some  mortal 
man  when  they  use  the  equestrian  term, 
they  are  either  ignorant  of  ^ilstory  or 
they  are  pleading  for  permanent  one- 
man  or  one-family  rule  in  this  country 
fashioned  after  the  royal  houses  of  Eu- 
rope. The  stream  of  progress  ncrer 
stops,  and  If  they  now  argue  that  we 
should  keep  the  same  horse  imder  the 

same  man  sitting  in  the  same  saddle 

sic — always,  they  argue  for  permanent 
tenure,  whether  it  be  conceived  as  a  dic- 
tatorship, a  royal  monarchy,  a  heredi- 
tary ruling  house,  or  sotae  other  form  of 
Imported  European  concept  to  replace 
the  traditional  American  self-govern- 
ment. 

IB  TH«  coNsnrcrnoM  the  "hobsx"  that  thbt 

MMJMT 

However,  if  by  the  term  "horse"  Is 
meant  some  gallant  steed,  such  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  our  American  tradi- 
tions of  self-government  and  limited 
tenure  in  oflBce.  then  Americans  gener- 
ally can  agree  that  we  should  not 
"change  horses  In  the  middle  of  a 
stream."  We  should  not  Indeed  corrupt 
our  Constitution,  nullify  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  or  destroy  our  American  tradi- 
tions of  self-government  and  limited 
tenure  in  office  during  our  progress 
through  the  stream  of  blood  and  sweat 
and  tears  called  war  nor  during  our 
travel  across  any  other  aspect  of  the 
perpetual  stream  of  human  progress. 
Perpetuity  and  permanency  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive office  is  not  an  American  Ideal, 
but  the  perpetuity  and  permanency  of 
American  institutions  is  a  sacred  ideal  in 
this  Republic.  The  election  of  President 
Roosevelt  or  any  other  mortal  man  to  16 
consecutive  years  of  tenure  in  the  office 
of  President  would  do  violence  to  otir 
American  system  and  most  dangerously 
provide  for  a  "change  of  horses  In  mid- 


stream'  by  discarding  the  basis  of  our 
American  way  of  free  government  in  the 
middle  of  a  war  being  fought  to  pre- 
serve It. 

Mr,  Speaker,  perhaps  the  committee 
for  political  action  of  the  C.  I.  C,  the 
officials  of  the  Communist  Party,  the  edi- 
tors of  PM  and  the  Daily  Worker,  and 
others  who  are  loudly  calling  for  the 
election  of  President  Roose\'elt  to  a 
fourth  term  because  we  should  not 
"change  horses  In  midstream"  would  do 
well  to  consult  a  thesaurus  or  a  lexicog- 
rapher's code  book  to  be  sure  they  un- 
derstand how  the  term  "horse"  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  great  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can voters  who  have  long  been  famous 
for  their  horse  sen!«e.  There  are  growing 
Indications  that  level-headed  Americans 
have  in  mind  that  they  will  avoid 
"changing  horses  in  midstream"  by  elect- 
ing a  Republican  President  In  1944  and 
thus  contirulnp  to  keep  in  the  tugs  or 
under  the  saddle  the  real  "horse"  upon 
which  the  United  States  depends  for  mo- 
tive power  and  a  firm  foundaUon  in  this 
and  every  other  national  crisis,  namely, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
our  traditional  policies  and  principles  of 
American  self-government. 

WHAT  AMUYHCI   TERM   OF  BOOSKVCLT   UtAfn  TO 

THi  oouan 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  what  the  third  term— to 
say  nothing  about  the  consequence  of  a 
possible  fourth  term — has  done  to  reduce 
the  Independence  and  authority  of  our 
several  States,  to  curtail  the  effective 
functioning  of  Congress,  and  to  central- 
ize In  Washington  bureaucrats  economic 
and  political  functions  formerly  reserved 
for  the  Individual  or  his  local  govern- 
ment. Orave  as  these  consequences  have 
been,  however,  an  even  more  serious 
menace  faces  our  courts  of  law  and  the 
whole  functioning  of  freedom  in  this 
country  should  we  have  fastened  upon  us 
another  4  or  8  or  12  years  of  the  same 
family  rule. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  last 
great  safeguard  of  freemen  Is  found  in 
their  free  and  Independent  courts  in 
which  Justice  should  function  without 
Intimidation  or  Interference  or  Imposed 
Interpretations  by  any  higher  human  In- 
stitution or  individual.  When  the  courts 
falter,  freedom  fails.  In  Gtermany  Hitler 
told  his  courts  to  decide  their  cases  on 
the  basis  of  "the  general  sentiment  pre- 
vailing In  the  communities"  where  his 
victims  were  being  tried.  Hitler  then 
proceeded  by  the  powers  of  propaganda 
over  the  radio  and  through  the  press, 
supplemented  by  Uie  powers  of  patron- 
age and  purse,  to  see  to  it  that  "the  sen- 
timent prevailing  in  the  communities" 
was  always  favorable,  or  at  least  amen- 
able, to  Hitler's  point  of  view.  Thus  the 
German  courts  became  mere  nesting 
places  for  elderly  members  of  the  party's 
faithful  where  they  could  draw  their  pay 
and  receive  their  pensions  for  writing 
into  Judicial  decisions  the  party  line  and 
philosophical  position  conceived  by  Hit- 
ler and  circulated  by  his  great  army  of 
political  appointees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  to  have  4  more 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  regime  In  this 
country,  undoubtedly  well  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  our  Federal  judges  would  be 
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the  personal  appointers  of  a  single  In- 
dividual. They  would  be  chosen  as  those 
already  selected  have  been  chosen — on 
the  basis  of  faithful  service  to  the  party 
and  of  abject  devotion  to  the  party  line. 
They  would  represent  a  single  point  of 
view.  The  dangers  of  such  a  situation 
are  so  obvious  and  .so  far-reaching  that 
just  to  record  the  fact  is  to  reveal  its 
tragic  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  every  current  argu- 
ment for  a  fourth  term  for  President 
Roosevelt  were  valid  and  such  is  far  from 
being  true,  the  very  fact  that  another  4 
years  of  the  same  regime  in  power  would 
put  our  entire  judicial  system  under  the 
influence  of  a  single  individual  is  su£B- 
cient  to  merit  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  any  fourth-term  effort.  It  seems  in- 
conceivable that  a  free  Republic  such  as 
ours  would  voluntarily  vote  itself  into 
the  shackle-inviting  situation  which  in- 
evitably arises  when  a  country  loses  its 
system  of  free  and  independent  courts. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  B^. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  a 
thought-provoking  editorial  appearing  in 
the  March  27  issi'e  of  Pathfinder  maga- 
zine— said  to  be  by  many  times  over  the 
most  widely  read  publication  printed  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  This  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Roosevelt  Judges."  merits  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  When  changing 
horses  is  being  considered  let  us  by  no 
means  change  the  tried  and  tested  steed 
represented  by  an  independent  judiciary 
for  a  broken-down  mare  of  European 
origin,  which  could  neither  walk  nor 
move  without  waiting  for  the  conunands 
from  a  master  to  whom  it  has  already 
listened  too  well  and  too  long. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TH«   lOOSZVELT   JCTWES 

This  Is  aa  good  a  time  as  any  to  ask  two 
questions  Involving  the  caliber  and  fitness 
of  the  185  Judges  and  justices  appointed  to 
the  Federal  courts  since  1932.  There  has 
been  considerable  gossip  during  the  past  6 
months  about  the  growing  dissension  and 
acidulous  language  between  the  9  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Then,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  word  began  to  get  around  that  Randolph 
Paul,  the  "pinkish"  general  counsel  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  will  probably  be  ap- 
pointed to  fill  an  expected  vacancy  on  the 
bench  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
Finally,  an  unidentified  young  woman 
pinched  a  Congressman's  backside  during  a 
tea  party  at  the  British  Embassy  the  other 
day.  She  apologized,  hurriedly.  "I  thought." 
she  said,  "you  were  a  friend  of  mine  in  the 
Supreme  Court." 

These  are  three  Incidents  In  a  nation's 
history  They  are.  you  might  say.  exceed- 
ingly trivial  stuff.  In  one  way.  yes.  But 
look  at  them  again.  Federal  judges  are  ap- 
pointed for  life.  In  theU-  hands  rest  the  de- 
cisions that  nile  our  clvU  liberties.  They 
are  the  senior  guardians  of  national  justice 
and  law  and  the  official  Interpreters  of  the 
Constitution. 

What  kind  of  men  has  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench?  The  ques- 
tion Is  vital,  for  no  other  President  ever  ap- 
pointed so  many.  To  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  he  has  named  7  out  of  9  mem- 
ben;  to  the  66  circuit  courts  of  appeals  he  has 
•ppolnUd  33  judges,  and  to  the  district 
courts  he  has  named  140  out  of  224.  Of  all 
the  Federal  judges  he  has  chosen  about  65 
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Critical  Manpower  Shortage  in  At 
Fisheries  Industry 
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or 
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or  VBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  therein  certain  telegrams  that  I 
have  received  on  the  subject  of  the  criti- 
cal manpower  shortage  in  the  fisheries 
industry: 

Tn.QHMAN,  Mo.,  March  31,  1944. 
Judge  Ons  Bland, 

Chairman,  Marine  Fisheries, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Appreciate  anything  you  can  do  to  have 
all-around  fishermen  and  keymen  in  sea- 
food-producing plant  put  on  critical  list. 
Most  young  men,  18  to  30.  in  the  industry 
have  already  enlisted  in  Coast  Otiard.  Navy, 
and  been  drafted.  What  few  young  men  are 
left  are  absolutely  essential  and  needed  to 
maintain  sea-food  products.  We  do  not  feel 
that  there  are  more  than  100  men  left  In 
Maryland  between  18  and  26,  who  are  fishing 
large  pound  nets,  and  keymen  in  sea-food - 
processing  plants.  Most  pound -net  rigs  are 
owned  by  old  men  that  obtained  the  services 
of  all  IV-F's  and  old  men  they  can  get.  Each 
rig  certainly  needs  1  young  man  who  Is  ex- 
perienced and  able  to  handle  pound-net  poles 
as  long  as  65  feet.  Young  men  tinder  18  do 
not  have  the  experience,  old  men  not 
enough  strength  to  do  the  job. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Department  of  Tidewater  FisHsana, 
George  T.  Harbison.  ^ 

LtTBEC,  Maine,  March  30,  1944. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  Industry  has  approximately  120  men 
18  to  25  years  of  age.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  these  120  men  are  in  IV-P;  the  re- 
maining one-third  have  not  been  called  due 
to  dependents  or  occupational  deferment. 
The  Industry  has  approximately  200  men 
ages  25  to  38.  Approximately  one-third  of 
those  are  keymen  who  have  been  granted 
occupational  deferment.  Out  of  a  total  of 
26  sardine  canneries  in  Maine  two  were  un- 
able to  operate  the  season  of  1943  due  to 
lack  of  manpower.  I  estimate  If  the  keymen 
for  the  Industry  and  those  who  have  been 
granted  occupational  deferment  are  drafted 
this  season,  the  production  of  Maine  sardines, 
either  through  closing  down  of  canneries 
or  lessening  capacity,  will  be  reduced  by  20 
percent. 

Maine  Saroinz  Packers  AssocuTioit, 

MnjtoT  Warrxn,  President. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  March  30,  1944. 
Hon.  8.  Ons  Bland,  Chairman, 

Committee  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Manpower  situation  most  critical  among 
sea-food  industry  within  this  area.  Produc- 
tion already  subnormal  because  sufllclent 
manpower  not  available  to  man  fisheries  proc- 
essing plants,  fish  freezers,  and  primary  dis- 
tributing houses.  United  States  Employ- 
ment Agencies  unable  furnish  additional  men 
needed  because  shipyards  dcfenss  projects. 
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etc.,  seemingly  have  already  absorbed  all 
available  men.  Consequently  the  prospect 
of  further  skilled  men  being  absorbed  by 
draft  Is  truly  alarming  because  It  would 
mean  further  decrease  in  supply  of  focd 
fish,  fish  products,  and  fish  oils,  all  of 
which  are  urgently  needed.  Although  defi- 
nite figures  not  available,  believe  number 
skilled  men  under  26  engaged  In  sea-food 
Industry  comparably  small,  perhaps  less  than 
300  In  critical  key  positions  within  State  of 
Virginia.  Considering  volume  produced  and 
importance  of  sea-food  as  vlUmln  food,  be- 
lieve number  men  Involved  is  small  In  com- 
parison with  any  other  food-prcduclng  In- 
dustry. Peel  sure  you  realize  and  will  agree 
that  the  sea-food  Industry  from  standpoint  of 
food  production  Is  equally  vital  and  should  be 
accorded  Identically  the  same  consideration 
as  farming. 

VntciNiA  Fisheries  Association. 
V.  L.  Hodges,  Secretory. 
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Golden  Gate  International  Airport 
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or 
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or  CALirORNU 

•    IN  THE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  Include  herein  a  power- 
ful editorial  from  the  Post-Enquirer,  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Last  August  when  I  was  home  I  per- 
sonally ln.<;pected  the  proposed  Golden 
Gate  International  Airport  on  the  shal- 
low tidelands  of  the  Berkeley  and  Al- 
bany water  front.  It  Is  an  ideal  location 
for  an  international  airport  and  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  it. 

This  editorial  sets  out  facts  which  are 
unanswerable,  for  there  is  no  question 
but  what  this  Nation  and  the  whole  world 
is  air-minded.  The  West  needs  such  an 
International  airport  as  is  so  fittingly  de- 
scribed in  this  editorial  from  the  Oakland 
Post-Enquirer: 

Ih  th«  Coming  Air  Age.  Oakland  Area  Must 
Br  West's  Bio  Air  Center 

Juan  Trlppe,  president  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways  System,  talked  yeste];day  in  the 
Hearst  Greek  Theater  of  the  Dbiversity  of 
California  on  America  In  the  coming  air  age. 

If  this  preview  of  the  world  of  tomorrow 
seems  in  some  ways  a  rose-colored  dream, 
remember  that  it  is  a  dream  based  on  the 
earthy  realities  and  solid  achievements  of 
today. 

Remember  also  that  It  is  less  of  a  dream 
than  Henry  Ford's  prediction  of  a  generation 
ago  that  America  would  soon  be  a  nation 
on  wheels — how  the  practical  people  of  that 
day  hooted  at  him  for  that.  Among  the 
conservative  bankers  it  gained  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  dreamy,  eccentric  fellow,  and  a 
bit  of  a  crackpot. 

In  his  charter -day  address  Mr.  Trlppe  told 
the  story  of  how  his  ocean-spanning  air 
clippers  had  blazed  the  trails  from  America 
to  all  the  continents  of  the  world.  In  air 
transportation  that  Is  already  ancient  his- 
tory. 

CBXAP,  universal  air  travel 
Tlie  first  China  Clipper  cut  to  7  days  the 
travel  time  from  California  to  Hong  Kong. 
Steamer  time  was  21  days. 


•But  that  achievement  of  8  yean  ago  wUl 

not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  po6t-war 
years  ahead,"  says  Mr.  Trlppe. 

"Then  you  will  again  stand  at  the  citadels 
of  this  western  coast  and  watch  new  clippers 
take  off  to  deliver  theU-  passengers,  mall, 
and  cargo  to  the  Orient  ta  23  hours  instead 
of  7  days.  They  will  provide  efficient,  low- 
cost  transportation  over  the  trade  routes  of 
the  world. 

"The  future  U  In  the  air.  In  the  air  age 
we  are  entering  no  American  who  works  wUl 
find  world  travel  beyond  his  means.  His 
vacation  In  Europe  or  Asia  will  be  lengthened 
by  speed  of  transport,  as  well  as  enriched  by 
lower  travel  costs.  This  is  one — and  not  the 
least — of  the  stakes  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can has  in  the  development  of  aviation." 

Five  years  ago  there  were  23.000  licensed 
clvUlan  air  pilots  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Three  years  ago  there  were  100.000.  Now  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  training  more  than 
100.000  skilled  flyers  every  12  months. 

In  2  years  the  number  of  airports  In  the 
United  States  with  concrete  runways  of  3.500 
feet  or  more  in  length  has  increased  1.000 
percent. 

The  new  air  age  Is  not  something  in  the 
remote  future.  We  are  entering  it  now,  and 
with  bewildering  speed. 

world  air  crossroads  here 
This   metropolitan  Oakland   area,   in   the 
center  of  the  western  seaboard  and  not  off 
in  a  corner,  should  be  the  great  crossroad  of 
air  transportation  In  the  Pacific  world. 

If  we  make  Intelligent,  courageous  use  of 
our  advantages  and  opportunities.  It  will  be. 
But  there  is  no  time  for  endless  talking. 
There  Is  no  time  for  bickering— for  the  airing 
of  little  provincial  and  intercity  jealousies. 
Other  cities  are  acting,  and  acting  fast. 

There  is  a  proposal  for  the  development 
of  a  great  central  airport,  to  be  called  the 
Golden  Gate  international  airport,  on  the 
shallow  tidelands  of  the  Berkeley  and  Albany 
water  fronts.  Its  estimated  cost  would  be 
$20,000,000.  It  would  be  planned  and  built 
for  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  as  well  as  of  today. 
The  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  responsible  leaders 
of  the  community,  of  the  armed  forces;  and 
of  the  aviation  world.  It  Is  a  challenging 
proposal  that  should  Interest  every  intelli- 
gent person  awake  to  the  realities  of  the 
world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

At  the  same  time  the  continuing  progress 
of  Oakland's  great  municipal  airport  is  being 
pressed.  It  remains  the  great  air  center  of 
the  west  coast,  with  a  wealth  of  aviation  his- 
tory and  prestige  behind  it. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
granted  it  a  new  appropriation  of  §1.400.000, 
the  largest  given  in  the  West  since  the  war 
began.  That  is  a  recognition  of  its  intrinsic 
Importance. 

Its  runways  are  being  strengthened  and 
lengthened  to  handle  aircraft  weighing  up 
to  210.000  pounds.  An  Instrument  landing 
system  is  being  completed  to  keep  the  airport 
open  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Many  other 
big  improvements  are  coming  up. 


MORE  THAN  ONS  AIRPORT  Nl 

And  yet.  the  total  investment  in  the  Oak- 
land Municipal  Airport  has  not  yet  reached 
•10,000.000.  It  is  the  second  biggest  In  the 
Nation;  the  biggest,  the  Idlewild  Airport  of 
New  York,  cost  $165,000,000. 

In  the  new  air  age  Into  which  we  are  now 
entering  we  will  need  more  than  one  great 
airport  If  we  are  going  to  be  the  real  air 
transportation  center  of  the  W««t.  if  we  are 
going  to  be  more  than  a  way  station  of  the 
air  routes. 

This  Is  Important  to  thU  city.  We  need  to 
think  about  it.  We  need  to  act  on  It.  Juan 
Trlppe  s  charter-day  speech  should  help  us 
to  do  both. 


Ansericaa  AriatioB  Leadersh^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MtCIIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31.  194k 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress deUvered  by  me  at  a  luncheon  on 
Air  Cargo  Transport  sponsored  by  De- 
troit Board  of  Commerce  and  Wayne 
University,  under  the  Edward  S.  Evans 
grant  for  air  cargo  re.«:earch.  Thursday 
afternoon,  March  23.  1944,  Book  Cadillac 
Hotel.  Det't)it.  Mich.: 

For   years   the   Englishman   proudly   said. 
"BrlUnnla  rules  the  waves."  end  in  doing  so 
gave  expression  to  the  fact  that  British  sea- 
power,   as  manifested   in   her   mighty   Navy 
and   merchant   marine,    made    possible    the 
world-wide,  closely  knit  British  Empire  and 
its   commanding    position    In    world    affairs. 
It  is  my  fond  hope  and  sincere  belief  that 
m  the  days  that  lie  ahead   after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  present  horrible  war,  people 
the  world  over  will  say  "America  rules  the 
air."    Not  that  I  want  this  rulership  to  be 
expressed  In  mighty  fleets  of  passenger  and 
cargo    airplanes    hogging    world-wide    civil 
aviation;  not  that  I  want  this  rulership  to  be 
exprMsed  In  mighty  armadas  of  battle  planes 
capable  of  enforcing  the  political  opinions 
and     demands     of     the     American     people 
wherever  they   may  be  challenged   on   this 
globe. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  can  truly  say 
"America  rules  the  air,"  I  want  It  to  mean 
that  she  does  so  In  behalf  of  the  Ideals  of 
democracy  for  which  this  country  was  bom 
and  for  which  It  Is  now  so  lavishly  pouring 
out  Its  blood  and  treasures  for  freedom, 
equality,  and  security  for  men  within  every 
nation  everywhere. 

Tb  these  ends  let  there  be  the  keenest  riv- 
alry and  competition  between  America  and 
other  nations  of  the  world  for  leadership 
In  the  air  Just  as  there  Is  and  should  be  the 
keenest  rivalry  and  competition  between 
Michigan  and  Detroit  in  the  race  for  State 
and  city  air  leadership  over  the  other  States 
and  cities  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  tell  such  a  gathering  as  this  any- 
thing about  the  technical  aspecto  of  aero- 
nautics. The  members  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, the  Michigan  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission, the  executives  of  the  air  lines  who 
have  been  doing  an  almost  miraculous  tob' 
In  their  wartime  actlvttios  and  services,  and 
many  others,  some  of  whom  are  here  today, 
can  advise  you  far  better  than  I  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Djtrolt,  Mich.,  and  the  country 
can  go  about  obtaining  the  kind  of  air  leader- 
ship which  I  have  In  mind. 

Likewise,  the  experience  and  glorious 
achievements  of  our  airmen  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  are  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  progress  of  all  aviation. 
My  role  In  the  cause  as  a  Representative 
from  Michigan  is  that,  consistent  with  my 
obligations  to  my  country  first,  and  then  to 
Michigan  and  Detroit,  I  paas  such  Judgment 
on  the  aeronautical  bills  Introduced  in  the 
Federal  Congress  as  will  be  most  conducive 
to  the  realization  of  the  kind  of  air  leader- 
ship which  I  vtBuallze  and  believe  In  for  my 
coimtry— locally,  nationally,  and  interna- 
tionally. 

The  airplane  Is   Increasingly   becoming  • 
potential  instrument  for  world  domlnatloii. 


I 
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If,  after  thu  war.  It  Is  dev€lop>ed  and  used 
for  auch  domination  by  an  aggressor  nation 
or  a  group  of  aggressor  nations  which,  like 
the  Axla  Powers,  would  enslave  all  peoples  and 
steal  or  control  all  things  for  their  own  selflsh 
ambitions,  such  rule  will  be  one  of  terror, 
and  civilization  as  we  know  it  and  love  It 
may  indeed  go  down  to  destruction. 

God  forbid  that  this  shall  ever  happen. 
To  prevent  It  from  happening  I  shall  think 
and  plan  at  all  times  to  speed  the  day  when 
America  rules  the  air,  not  in  a  narrow,  self- 
lsh way.  not  alone  and  unaided,  but  with  the 
help  of  all  our  allies  In  the  present  ruthless 
conflict. 

Such  rulership  of  the  air  will  In  reality  be 
leadership,  leadership  toward  a  better  world. 
Undoubtedly  that  concept  can  be  accepted 
and  cherished  by  the  leaders  and  peoples  of 
all  nations  who  sxirely  must  know,  on  the 
plain  evidence  of  facts,  that  In  the  foreign 
relations  of  America  ours  is  a  sincerely  good- 
neighbor  policy  in  a  community  of  the  world. 

Ninety  years  ago.  a  half-century  before  the 
Wright  brothers  launched  their  frail  craft  at 
Kitty  Hawk,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  expressed 
this  thought  In  his  poem,  Locksley  Hall: 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future. 

Far  as  human  eye  could  see. 
Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world. 

And  all  the  wonder  that  would  be; 
"^ Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce. 

Argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight. 

Dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  All  with  shouting. 

And  there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies 

Grappling  In  the  central  blue; 
Par  along  the  world-wide  whisper 

Of  the  south-wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples, 

Plunging  thro*  the  thunder-storm; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbb'd  no  longer, 

And  the  battle-flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man. 

The  Federation  of  the  world."* 
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Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tline  has  come  when  we  should  Rive  due 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  equaliza- 
tion and  simpliflcatlon  of  old-age  assist- 
ance payments  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Our  old  people  deserve  this  consid- 
eration and  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
to  end  the  confusion  and  restrictions  im- 
,  po8«I  upon  them  by  the  administration 
of  the  old-age  assistance  set-up. 

It  is  my  contention  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  House  bill  4545,  which 
I  havt  Just  Introduced,  the  matter 
«  pyonents  to  our  old  people  wiU  be 
■nmnned  and  clarified  to  such  an  extent 
that  administratloa  thereof  will  be  made 
much  easier  and  the  work  expedited,  and 
the  people  who  have  suffered  abuses  un- 
der the  present  system  wUl  be  freed  from 
•buses  in  the  future. 

Mr    Speaker,  only  two  requirements 
should  exist  as  to  the  eligibility  of  a  per- 


son to  become  a 
assistance.     One    o 
States  citizenship, 
important  one.    Thfe 
requirement. 

AU    other 
which  are  or  might 
bias  for  old-age 
and  not  in  conform  ty 
ness  practices,  nor 
of   the   recipients. 
ments  and  restrictl(Jns 
necessary  and  only 
In  this  fund  to  em 
a  stafif  of   workers, 
rights,  belongs  to  thi 

Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understandable,  and 
House  will  take 
action  on  it.    Surely 
folks  to  end  the 
the  old-age  assistanc ; 
free  them  forever  fro  tn 
red  tape  from  which 
been  suffering.     In 
H.  R.  4545  the  old 
pension   in   lieu   of 
The  bill  is  as  follows 


ijeclpient  of  old-age 
these  is  United 
that  is  indeed  an 
other  is  the  age 


iplcy 


speedy 


T  aat 

law 


A  blU  to  equalize  8ta^ 
payments  imder  the 
Be  it  enacted,  etc., 
any  other  provision  of 
be  made  by  the  Secreta^ 
any  State  under  title  I 
rlty  Act,  as  amended, 
for  old-age  assistance  ^ 
limitations  with  respect 
age  assistance  are   (1) 
of  65  years  or  more,  ( 
Izenship,  and    (3)    a 
complying  with  the  . 
Such    old-age    assistant 
such  State  shall  be  equa; 
person  eligible  therefor 
by   check   to  be   receiv4d 
person  at  his  or  her 
the  first  day  of  each 
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or 


or    restrictions 
Imposed  on  eligi- 
are  needless 
with  good  busi- 
the  best  interests 
All    other    require- 
are  wholly  un- 
■erve  to  use  money 
entirely  too  great 
which   money,   by 
old  people, 
bill  is  simple  and 
earnestly  hope  the 
and  favorable 
ive  owe  it  to  the  old 
cofifusion  existing  in 
set-up,  and  let  us 
the  bureaucratic 
they  have  so  long 
( ther  words,  under 
p<ople  would  have  a 
)ld-age   assistance. 


old-age  assistance 
I  loclal  Security  Act 

notwithstanding 

,  no  payments  shall 

of  the  Treasury  to 

of  the  Social  Sscu- 

uhless  the  State  plan 

piovides  that  the  only 

to  ellglbUlty  for  old- 

an  age  requirement 

United  States  clt- 

re  sldence  requirement 

provisions  of  such  title  I. 

payments    within 

in  amount  for  every 

and  shall  be  made 

by   every   eligible 

■office  address  on 

call  ndar  month. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    ^._^.. ,  ^- 

der  unanimous  consen  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  therein  a  splendid, 
timely,  and  approprlj  te^ radio  address 
recently  made  by  Hon.  John  E,  Kerrigan 
president  of  the  City  <  founcU  of  Boston' 
Mass.,  speaking  on  a  I  rotherhood  Week 
program  over  Station 
Mass. 

We  have  no  place  inl  America  for  big. 
otry  in  any  form. 

The  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  U  the  consumma  tion  of  all  the  cen. 
turles  of  man's  dreams  to  be  free— to  be  free 
in  mind,  to  be  free  in  tody,  to  be  free  in 


C  snstltutlon    would 
buUd  this  mighty 


soul.      However,    that 

have   been   powerless   to «.-».*, 

Nation  If  the  BUI  of  Rl|  hts  had  not  been 
added  to  it.  It  U  in  the  BUI  of  Rights  that 
we  And  the  finest  exprea  lion  of  all  of  our 
liberties. 


The  most  Important  provisions  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  are  to  be  fotuid  in  the  flrst  of  the 
10  articles.  The  flrst  article  was  put  flrst 
because  It  Is  the  most  Important  of  them 
all.  Take  away  from  free  government  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  speech,  and  no  freedoms  at  all 
will  be  left.  AU  that  wiU  be  left  will  be  a 
golden  opportunity  for  tyrants  and  organ- 
ized mobs  to  trample  upon  every  human 
right  and  to  reduce  mankind  to  brutal 
slavery.  So  long  as  the  press,  speech,  and 
religion  are  free  America  wlU  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  native  or  foreign  dan- 
gers that  may  challenge  them. 

It  wasn't  by  accident  that  freedom  of  reli- 
gion was  the  first  freedom  to  be  mentioned 
even  before  the  mention  of  freedom  of  the 
press   and   freedom   of   speech.    These   m»n 
who  drew  vp  this  doctmient  were  God-fearing 
men.      They  knew  that  man't  most  sacred 
possession    Is    his    conscience.     They    knew 
that   Into   his  soul   has  been   breathed   the 
majesty  of  God  hlnaself.    They   knew  that 
whoever  trifles  with  It,  whoever  plots  to  stifle 
to  crush,  or  to  persecute  It  throws  his  foul' 
hands  Into  the  ve     face  of  God.     They  knew 
that   Its   substance   Is   not   material.    They 
knew  that   this  substance   Is   divine.     They 
knew   that   It   is    incapable   of   destruction. 
You  may  disease  man's  body,  'ou  may  stran- 
gle, twist,  and  cripple  his  mortal  frame,  and 
you  may  destroy  his  very  life,  but  you  cannot 
destroy  his  conscience.    Churches  have  been 
burned    to   ashes,   religions   have   been   op- 
pressed,     men    and     women     have     become 
martyrs  of  their  faith,  but  after  every  suc- 
ceeding   outrage    the    church    has    grown 
stronger,  religion   has  become   more   widely 
accepted,  and   the  conscience  of  man— the 
WUl  of  God— has  taken  a  more  commanding 
place  In  the  molding  of  civUization.     Preju- 
dice, hate,  persecution,  and  wars  have  tem- 
porarUy  halted  the  onward  march  of  clvillya- 
tlon,  but  the  halt  has  been  only  temporary; 
and  when  man  has  again  emerged  from  the 
chaos  into  which  these  assaults  have  hurled 
him,  he  has  taken  on  a  higher  nobility  and 
he  has  dedicated  himself  more  actively  to 
the    practices    of    tolerance,    of    Justice,    of 
peace,  and  of  brotherly  love. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  God  have  always  been,  and  always 
will    be,    trumpet   calls    that    will    summon 
righteous  men  to  action  when  attempts  are 
made  to  divide  our  people  and  to  overthrow 
our  Government  through  the  Instruments  of 
hate,  bigotry,  and  prejudice.    One  week  ago 
tonight  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York 
City,    the    foremost    Catholic    cathedral    In 
America,    was    desecrated.     Impious    hands 
painted  the  outside  walU  of  thla  temple  of 
God   with  red  paint,  and  then,  dlsplaylna 
their  cowardly  nature,  those  who  did  this 
disgraceful  act  slunk  away  into  the  darknesa 
of  the  night.    On  that  same  night  several 
Protestant  churches  were  outraged  and  vio- 
lated by  a  band  of  religious  bigots.     A  few 
nights   before   a   score   of   Jewish   aynagogs 
of  that  same  city  were  pelted  with  sticks  and 
stones.    These   scenes   were   not   new   when 
they  occurred  last  week  in  New  York  City 
They  have  been  enacted  repeatedly  in  many 
other  large  cities  of  the  country. 

You  cannot  run  away  from  the  truth 
without  running  into  the  face  of  danger 
You  cannot  cure  an  evil  by  ignoring  it.  You 
cannot  safeguard  the  Bill  of  Righta  by  leav- 
Ing  It  to  be  defied  and  defiled  by  those  who 
are  Its  sworn  enemies.  Freedom  of  religion 
cannot  be  guaranteed  to  any  man  whUe  It  U 
openly  and  secretly  attacked. 

There  are  mad  currents  of  bigotry  In 
America.  Tongues  of  hate  and  prejudice  are 
spreading  many  vicious  and  un-American 
doctrines.  These  truths  are  known  to  all 
persona  who  wUl  open  their  eyes  and  their 
Mrs.  Many  weU-meanlng  citizens,  admit- 
ting that  these  evUB  prevaU,  dismiss  them 
With  a  careless  gesture  and  declare  that  they 
are  too  petty  for  serious  thought.    There- 
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fore,  I  would  remind  these  weU-meanIng  dtl- 
cena  that  one  rotten  apple  can  ruin  the 
entire  barrel;  one  small  germ  can  bring  death 
to  the  entire  human  body;  and  one  spark  of 
prejudice  can  set  the  entire  Nation  on  fire 
and  bring  to  America  the  cruel  wars  of  reU- 
glous  persecution  that  have  ravaged  nearly 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  Asia  for  more 
than  1,500  years. 

You  carmot  have  peace  In  other  parts  of 
the  world  unless  first  you  have  peace  at  home. 
You  cannot  free  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
from  the  injustices  that  bring  on  wars  unless 
you  first  free  Amwica  from  theE«  Injustices. 
Thsse  aelf-evldent  truths  are  known  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  That  Is  why  they  have 
Joined  with  this  committee  on  Protestant. 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths  in  setting  this 
week  apart  to  be  known  as  a  week  of  brother- 
hood. All  of  these  responsible  people  know 
that  grave  errors  of  thinking  and  acting  are 
present  in  American  life.  They  have  fears 
that  these  actions  and  this  thinking  may 
lead  to  the  same  discords  and  strifes  that 
have  followed  such  actions  and  thinking  in 
every  naUon  where  they  have  occurred  since 
the  beginning  of  time.  And  so  while  they 
lock  upon  thia  week  as  one  of  dedication  to 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  they  also  call  upon 
their  fellow  clUzens  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  Intellectual  forces  that  are  needed  to 
penetrate  Into  the  dark  places  where  bigotry 
is  generated  and  from  which  these  dangemus 
blows  are  directed  at  our  Government  and  at 
our  ditirches. 

In  Joining  In  this  movement  of  brother- 
hood I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
privileged  to  ally  myself  to  the  holiest  cause 
to  which  a  free  people  can  be  called.    It  is 
a  cause  that  did  not  begin  yesterday.    It  was 
Inaugurated  at  the  time  when  this  Nation 
was  born.     If  It  ever  dies  America  will  die 
But  it  WiU  never  die.    When  the  necessity  de- 
naands,  the  American  people  wUl  not  be  found 
Bleeping.    Now  and  in  the  future,  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  when  this  Nation  was  born, 
when  the  Bill  of  Righu  needs  their  defense 
and  protection  we  know  where  the  American 
peof^e  wUl  be  standing.    They  wlU  be  stand- 
ing at  the  temples  of  God.     They  will  say 
to  aU  men  and  women  of  this  land,  enter 
Into    those    temples.      Enter    into   them    in 
peace.    Boter  into  them  with  the  full  assur- 
ance that  so  long  as  America  is  firm  and 
steadfast,  freedom  of  religion  will  not  be  de- 
nied to  any  man,  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the   fatherhood   of   God    will   prevail.    This 
Nation  will  be  preserved  In  all  of  its  original 
glory.     God  is  in  His  Heaven,  and  the  Ameri- 
can BUI  of  Rights  Is  Ui  Hts  safe  and  secure 
keeping. 
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Rural  Electrification — Statement  of  the 
R.  £.  A.  ConcemtBf  Remarks  of  Hon. 
Lyle  H.  Boren,  Printed  in  the  Con^res- 
sioBai  Record  of  March  2,  1M4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  masissirri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  AprU  1, 1944 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
T  1944.  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Bowwl  inserted  in  the  Comcus- 
siONAL  RacoRo  a  statement  covering 
seven  and  one- third  pages  attacking  the 
R.uai  ElectriflcaUoa  Administration. 


That  statement  contains  so  many  fal- 
lacies and  recelv«l  such  widespread  com- 
ment by  those  Interests  that  were  con- 
tinuously opposing  and  attempting  to 
handicap  and  destroy  our  niral-electrifl- 
cation  program,  that  Hon.  Vincent  D. 
Nicholson,  Deputy  Administrator  and 
Associate  Solicitor  of  the  Rural  Electrifl- 
cation  Administration,  has  prepared  an 
answer,  which  I  am  inserting  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

Our  rural -electrification  program  has 
been  the  greatest  blessing  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  ever  known.  It  has 
brought  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  provided  the  fanners  with  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  they 
never  knew  before,  and  Ufted  from  the 
farm  men  and  women  the  burdens  of 
drudgery  under  which  they  have  strug- 
gled throughout  the  centuries. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  carried  on  this 
battle  for  rural  electrification  and  for  Its 
extension  to  every  farm  home  in  America, 
so  as  to  provide  electricity  at  rates  the 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay,  it  is  alarming 
to  see  these  attacks  made  by  a  Member 
of  Congress,  and  given  widespread  cir- 
culation through  the  Cohgrmsional 
Record. 

For  that  reason  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
Nicholson's  reply,  which  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  wUl  take  the  time  to 
read.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  send  a 
copy  to  every  farmer  in  America, 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  our  rural- 
electrficatlon  program  to  be  discredited 
or  destroyed  by  propaganda  of  this  kind. 
We  have  started  in  to  electrify  every 
farm  home  in  America  at  rates  the  farm- 
ers can  aiford  to  pay.  We  are  making 
progress  undreamed  of  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion when  we  began. 

This  program  Is  not  a  financial  burden 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Every  dol- 
lar of  this  money  will  be  paid  back  with 
interest,  every  farming  community  will 
be  made  richer,  and  every  farm  home 
reached  will  be  made  brighter  as  a  result 
of  this  very  program,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Borer]  has 
seen  fit  to  attack. 

He  talks  about  the  farmers  being 
robbed  by  this  i»-ogram.  No  such  com- 
plaint has  ever  come  from  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  such  insinuations  are 
constantly  coming  from  those  private 
utilities  that  have  fought  rural  elec- 
trification from  the  beginning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmers  own 
and  control  these  cooperative  associa- 
tions themselves.  Is  it  robbery  of  the 
farmer  for  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration to  advance  these  coopera- 
tives money  to  build  lines  and  supply 
their  homes  with  electricity,  and  to  ren- 
der them  every  assistance  poMible  In 
working  out  their  program? 

Is  it  robbery  of  the  farmer  to  make  It 
possible  for  him  and  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  enjoy  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences available  to  the  city  dweller,  with- 
out the  noise  and  city  taxes? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has 
never  robbed  the  farmer,  except  to  take 
away  from  him  and  his  family  the 
dreariness  and  drudgery  that  in  many 
instances  have  made  farm  life  almost 


unbearable,  and  to  bring  Into  their 
homes  light,  and  life,  and  hope  and  in- 
spiration, comforts  and  conveniences, 
and  relief  from  drudgery  that  really 
makes  farm  life  worth  living. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  reply  to  Mr.  Boben 
follows: 

SrATEXKNT     or     THB     RUHAI,     SlECTKITICATION 

AoMTNisnuTioTr   CoNcrsKiNo   Remakks  or 
Hon.  Ltuc  H.  Boben,  PmiirrED  in  the  Con- 
gressional Reoosd  or  ICabch  2,  1944 
This  statement  of  Mr.  Bosxn.  Member  of 
Congress  from  Oklahoma,  was  presented  to 
the  HoiiBe  Subcommittee  on  Department  of 
Agriculture  Appropriations  In  the  form  of  a 
83-ppge   doc\unent.     It   was   printed   as   an 
extension  of  remarks  In  the  Conosissional 
Rbcoro  Appendix,  page  A1022. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Boben  U  under  many 
misapprehensions  concerning  the  character, 
scoiie.  purposes,  and  results  of  the  limited 
R.  E.  A.  flnanring  of  acqulsilions  of  e^tric 
properties  by  coc^>eratlTes.  He  has  indicated 
a  svrong  interest  in  the  R.  K.  A.  program  and 
we  are  sure  that  he  will  be  g'.ad  to  be  re- 
assiired  that  things  are  going  well  In  R.  E.  A. 
and  that  there  has  been  no  cliange  of  pol- 
icies or  purposes. 

Tlie  following  statement  Is  a  dispaasionat*. 
factual  examination  of  the  many  Issues' 
raised.  We  shall  not  engage  in  an  elaborate 
discussion  of  the  charges  that  the  admin- 
istration of  R.  K.  A.  represents  "government 
by  the  worst  of  men."  that  is  "nothing  more 
than  a  conspiracy  to  capture  rural  America 
and  perpetuate  it  in  economic  serfdom,"  and 
the  considerable  nxunber  at  other  expressions 
challenging  the  motives  and  the  personal 
integrity  of  members  of  the  Rural  Blectrt- 
flcatlon  Administration  and  the  SoUciior's 
Office  of  the  Department.  However,  we  can- 
not idly  ignore  such  utterances,  formally 
made  to  a  committee  of  Congress  and  we 
wish  to  record  at  the  outset  of  this  sUtc- 
ment  a  complete  and  vigorous  denial  of  each 
and  every  one  of  these  accusations. 

At  the  outset  of  the  following  atatMnant 
we  present  a  summary  c/  the  major  laaues 
raised  by  Mr.  Bosen  and  the  relevant  facts 
as  we  know  them  and  interpret  them.  This 
summary  is  foDowed  by  a  complete,  detailed 
discussion  of  Mr.  Bouar'a  statement,  page  by 
page 

1.  The  charge  that  R.  B.  A.  has  been  using 
Ite  loan  funds  improperly  In  nnandng  the 
acquisition  by  eooperativee  of  certain  elec- 
tric facilities  In  towns  and  small  cities.  The 
legal  questions  are  fully  dtocussed  m  the 
opinion  of  the  Solicitor  dated  November  24 
1942,  which  was  nied  by  Mr.  Boben  with  his 
•Utement,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
need  for  any  extensive  argument  here  by 
way  of  repetition.  We  shall,  therefore,  con- 
fine ourselves  largely  to  a  diseusslcn  of  ques- 
tions of  fact  and  policy. 

At  the  outset  It  is  lmport.int  to  empha.'<l7e 
that  each  acquisition  financed  by  R.  E.  A. 
(comprising  approximately  4  percent  of  all 
R.  E.  A.  loans)  has  been  for  the  ptirpose  of 
enabling  the  borrowing  cooperative  to  reach 
a  considerable  and  significant  number  of  un- 
served persona  In  rural  areas  who  could  not 
be  served  feasibly  except  throurh  the  means 
of  the  acquisition,  and  therefore  the  loan 
was  in  accord  with  the  legal  position  taken 
by  the  Solicitor  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral.   It  is  true,  aa  Mr.  Bobcn  states,  that 
some  of  these  acquired  facilities  have  been 
In  small  urban  communities,    with  respect 
to  such  commimltles,  a  study  of  our  records, 
made  this  week,  indicates  that  there  have 
been  only  a  few  towns  or  small  cities  having 
populations   of   more   than    1,600— most   of 
them  under  2,000,  and  the  largest  approxi- 
mately 8,600.    In   every  instance,  however, 
the  acquisition  was  Incidental  and  contribu- 
tory to  the  sole  purpose  oX  making  possible 
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more  ext«n»iTe  lervlce  to  unserved  persoiis 
In    rural    areas.     In    each    case    the   system 
acquired  was  not  an  "urban"  system  as  that 
term  is  usually  used  in  the  utility  Industry, 
but  was  a  system  which  fitted  Into  the  rural 
economy  and  was  essential  to  an  optimum 
program  of  niral  electrification  in  the  area. 
In  the  construction  of  certain  small  pri- 
vately owned  systems  the  rural  areas  were 
largely  ignored  and  the  power  company  lines 
"Jump  ■  from  town  to  town  picking  up  onJy 
the  areas  of  greater  consimaer  density.    To 
accomplish   adequate  coverage  of  such  un- 
served   rural    areas,    an    acquisition    of    the 
existing  facilities  by  the  cooperative  has  been 
necessary.   These  facilities,  in  most  instances, 
have  had   to  be   acquired   )n   their  entirety 
or  not  at  all  and  from  the  standpoints  of 
ciigineerlng  and  economics  It  was  necessary 
to  Incorporate  all  of  the  acqtiired  prooertles 
In  the  combined  cooperative  system.     By  this 
term  "combined  cooperative  system"  we  have 
reference  to  an  adequate  integrated  system 
cons's'Jng  of  the  lines  already  owned  by  the 
cooperative,  the  lines  acquired,  and  the  new 
lines  to  reach  unserved  persons  made  pos- 
sible by  the  acquisition. 

2    The  charge  that  acquisitions  of  existing 
facilitiea  are  being  imposed  upon  electric  co- 
operatives against  their  wishes  and  Interest 
and  for  the  benefit  of  utility  holding  com- 
panies.   The  facta  are  that  there  has  been  a 
strong     and     widespread     farmer     demand 
throughout  the  country  for  this  type  of  R.  E. 
A  assistance.     In  many  cases  the  acquisition 
has  been  fought  for  aggressively  by  the  co- 
operatives and  their  farmer  members  against 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  utility  Indus- 
try.   This  opposition  has  expressed  Itself  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  and  State  re«nila. 
tory  bodies,  the  public  press.  In  publications 
of  the  Industry,  and  in  other  forms  of  propa- 
gunda.    The  companies  that  oppose  these  ac-   ! 
ouisltlons  are  frequently  the  same  companies 
that  have  opposed  every  aspect  of  the  R  E  A 
program  and  have  tried  to  destroy  or  cripple 
the  efforts  of  farmers  to  serve  themselves  with 
elecUlclty.    These  acqulslUons.  as  we  shall 
fcdicate  later  In  more  detail,  have  resulted 
lO  strengthening  the  cooperatives,  rendering 
them  more  capable  of  serving  unserved  areas 
and  improving  their  financial  position. 

The  opposition  has  not.  in  any  InaUnce. 
come  from  the  farmers.     It  has  been  chiefly 
of  two  kinds.     In  some  Instances,  it  has  been 
on  the  part  of  private  Interests  which  sought 
to  purchase  the  facilities  in  question,  usually 
after  the  cooperative  had  commenced  nego- 
tiations.   This  was  the  situation  in  the  Okla- 
homa case  referred  to  by  Mr.  BoazM  and  dls- 
cuwed  later  In  this  sUtement.    In  other  In- 
stances, the  opposition  has  been  on  the  part 
of  companies  which  had  no  desire  to  pur- 
chase the  properties  In  question  or  to  serve 
the  unserved  areas  which  the  selling  company 
bad  failed  to  serve.    Typical  of  such  a  situa- 
tion was  the  8ho-Me  case  In  Missouri,  also 
refered  to  by  Mr.  BoaxN  and  discussed  later 
In  this  statement. 

3.  The  chaige  that  the  financing  of  acquisi- 
tions is  a  radical  change  In  R.  E.  A.  policy 
The  facts  are  that  R.  B.  A.  financing  of  ac- 
quisitions has  shown  no  significant  variation 
during  the  past  «  years,  except  for  fiscal 
year  1942.  as  indicated  by  the  following 
table: 

U»*n  oUotmentB  for  acquUition* 
Fiscal  year: 

1J87 ,77  28J  72 

tJS ♦a.  515.  75 

1^ " '•  "^87.  860.  40 

*rr' 1.  825.  849.  37 

lali '•  ^^^-  217  .72 

ilTZ *•  697.  892.  64 

•T~- - 1.  858,  659.  05 

1»44  up  to  February  29 S.  027.  338.  28 

It  should  b»  noted  that  these  properties 
must  be  pwdMsed.  if  at  all.  when  they  are 
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The  following  table  represents  situa- 
tions where  the  operating  experience  is 
for  6-month  periods  only: 


Rural  Electrification  .\dminis- 
traiiuu  project  defij(;nat  ioo 

Perccntaee   of   net 
operating  Income 
to  total  indebted- 
ness 

6  months 
before 

6  months 
after 

Colorado  29 

as 

.4 
Z4 
1.9 

.7 
1.5 

0.8 
2.G 
2.8 
2.3 
3.2 
2L9 

Florida  29 

Ohio  31 

OhioSU 

OhiofiK 

Ohio  87 

The  studies  also  showed.  In  almost  every 
case,  that  the  Indebtedness  per  consumer  has 
been  substantially  reduced,  the  operating 
ratio  has  been  reduced,  and  the  average  reve- 
nue per  mile,  average  number  of  consumers 
per  mile,  and  average  kilowatt-hour  consump- 
tion per  consumer  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased. 

5.  The  charge  that  R.  E.  A.  is  financing  the 
purchase  of  "obsolete  and  Junk-pile  proper- 
ties" at  Infiated  values.  This  charge  Is  an- 
swered in  part  by  the  discussion  imder  the 
preceding  point  4.  We  desire  to  record  an 
emphatic  denial  of  any  such  practice,  but  It 
would  be  quite  Impracticable  In  this  state- 
ment to  enter  upon  any  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion of  data. 

The  R.  E.  A.  acquisition  in  Oklahoma,  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  Mr.  Boren,  has  an  inter- 
esting relevance  to  this  charge.  It  wotild  seem 
obvious  that  the  cooperative  In  this  Instance 
did  not  purchase  a  poor  property  at  an  In- 
flated price.  The  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  which  offered  $13,000  more  than  the 
cooperative  paid,  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
operating  companies  in  the  country,  and  it 
can  be  assumed  that  the  cooperative  made  a 
good  bargain  and  a  good  business  decision. 

This  soimd  business  Judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  cooperatives  and  R.  E.  A.  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma.  R.  E  A 
approval  of  all  such  loans  is  made  upon  the 
basis  of  careful  studies,  valuations,  and  ap- 
praisals by  competent  engineers,  taking  Into 
account  all  of  the  factors  which  bear  upon  a 
sound  determination  of  value,  with  special 
reference  to  the  utility  of  the  property  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  cooperative.  It  Is 
true,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  properties 
available  to  these  cooperatives  are  not  among 
the  most  prosperous  electric  properties  in  the 
country.  That,  however,  is  entirely  beside 
the  point.  These  cooperatives  operate  for 
the  most  part,  with  respect  to  all  of  their 
business,  in  areas  in  which  private  capital 
has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  serve  and 
these  acquired  properties  fit  Into  the  picture 
of  adequate  rural  electrification  in  the  areas 
in  question.  In  each  case  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  loan  for  such  rehabilitation  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
acquisition  at  the  prices  paid,  together  with 
the  economies  of  cooperative  operation,  have 
resulted  in  an  improvement  of  financial  con- 
uition. 

mf^.*!?*  .°'l°i?  ^""  **••  Without  com- 
menting In  tedious  detail  upon  the  so-called 
Orlmes  Pass  case,  which  Is  one  of  the  four 
loans  dlscusMM  specifically  by  Mr.  Boant,  the 
following  explanation  of  thU  loan  may  be 
helpful  to  the  committee. 

The  electric  facilities  of  the  Grimes  Pass 
Power  Co.  were  acquired  by  the  Long  Valley 
Power  Cooperative  in  Idaho  for  $42,500  The 
property  consisted  of  a  dam.  hydroelectric 
generating  equipment,  and  40  miles  of  elec- 
tric lines.  This  cooperative,  contrary  to  its 
expectation,  had  been  unable  to  puichase 
energy  from  any  soxu-ce  and  had  been  sup- 


plying Its  consumers  through  mobile  gener 
atlng  equipment— a  temporary  method  ol 
providhig  power.  One  purpose  of  the  acqui- 
sition was  to  acquire  a  more  adequate  and 
less  costly  source  of  energy,  and  for  this 
reason  the  property  had  a  special  utility  and 
value  for  this  particular  cooperative.  This 
would  have  been  accomplished  by  building  a 
connecting  line  of  22  miles.  The  other  pur- 
poee  of  the  acquisition  was  to  serve  87  un- 
served eonsumers  who  could  not  feasibly  re- 
ceive service  except  as  a  result  of  this  trans- 
action. 

Ortginally.  negotiations  for  the  acquisition 
had  centered  about  an  asking  price  of  $75,000. 
However,  when  orders  of  the  War  Production 
Board  caused  the  closhig  down  of  the  mines 
which  the  Grimes  Pass  Power  Co.  had  been 
serving,  negotiations  were  dropped.    The  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Falkenwald,  dated  November  23. 
1942.  to  whjch  Mr.  Bobxn  refers,  was  based 
upon  the  price  originally  contemplated  arid. 
furthermcM*.  was  written   at   a  time   when 
other  arrangements  for  a  permanent  sotirce 
of  energy  were  under  negotiation.    When  rf- 
forts  to  obtain  wholesale  energy  at  a  reason- 
able price  were  unsuccessful,  the  Grimes  Pass 
transaction  was  reopened  by  the  cooperative 
and  finally  closed  on  the  basis  of  a  greatly 
reduced  price,  to  wit,  $42,500.    The  financial 
and   operating   studies    Indicated   that   this 
method  of  solving  a  critical  power  problem 
of  this  cooperative   would   be   economically 
feasible  under  R.  E.  A.  requirements.     Mr. 
Falkenwald,  by  memorandum  dated  Febru- 
ary 10,  1943,  stated  his  approval  of  financing 
the  acquisition  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $42,- 
500,  and  the  directors  of  the  cooperatives  at 
a  meeting  held  April  27,   1943,  indicated  a 
•trong  desire  to  acquire  the  properties. 

The  implication  that  the  dam  was  Inade- 
quate and  not  constructed  according  to 
sotind  engineering  principles  is  not  substan- 
tiated by  a  careful  study  of  the  facts.  Dams 
made  of  wood  are  recognised  as  an  ef&cient 
type,  particularly  under  the  conditions  here 
prevailing.  An  engineering  report,  after  In- 
spection and  studies  of  the  cost  of  certain 
repairs.  Indicated  that  the  property  was 
worth  the  price  paid. 

Our  Investigations  Indicate  that  the  flood 
was  a  flash  flood  and  unforeseeable.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  washing  out  of  the  dam 
will  ruin  the  cooperative  or  seriously  impair 
the  security  for  the  Government  loan.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  estimated  that  the  salvage 
value  of  the  generating  equipment  is  $20,000 
even  if  it  is  decided  not  to  restore  the  plant. 
This  leaves  a  balance  of  $22,500  of  the  ptir- 
chase  price  to  be  allocated  to  the  lines.  Aa 
stated  above,  the  acquisition  included  40 
miles  of  distribution  line  and  $22,500  is  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  such  property.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  of  financial  ccmdltlon 
It  sbotild  be  noted  that  there  is  the  prospect 
that  the  gold  mines  will  again  become  con- 
sumers after  the  war. 

7.  The  Sho-Me  case.  This  was  an  acqui- 
sition by  the  Sho-Me  Power  Cooperative  In 
Missouri,  which  Mr.  Boazir  discusses  from  the 
standpoints  of  legal  power  and  policy  deter- 
miiutlon.  It  Is  our  unhesitating  opinion  that 
this  loan  qualifies  under  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  Rtiral  Electriflcatton  Act  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Solicitor's  opinion,  discussed  later  in  this 
statement. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  policy  determina- 
tion, it  is  opinion  that  this  transaction  will 
constitute  a  godsend  to  several  thousand  tm- 
served  farmers  in  southern  Missouri  who  will 
ultimately  be  reached  as  a  result  of  this  ac- 
quisition by  the  local  coq;)eratlves  which  are 
members  of  the  8ho-Me  Cooperative.  The 
system  of  the  Missouri  Electric  Power  Co.  is 
typical  of  thoee  utility  systems  which  have 
served  chiefly  the  more  densely  poptilated 
areas  and  neglected  the  farmers  in  more 
^>ar8eIy  settled  areas,  the  service  of  whom  is 
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the  primary  function  of  R.  K.  A.  and  the  co- 
operatives. In  these  Missouri  areas,  as  in 
many  other  States,  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  of  adequate  rural  electrlflcaUon  is 
the  comblnaUon  in  integrated  systems  of  the 
better  areas  with  the  poorer  areas,  because  of 
the  resulting  advantages  in  physical  lay-out 
engineering  design,  efficiency  of  operation' 
and  solution  of  the  economic  problem  of 
electric  service  in  sparsely  settled  areas. 

These  farmer  cooperatives  fought  aggres- 
sively for  the  right  to  constunmate  this  pur- 
chase in  the  face  of  vigorous  cH^posltlon  of  14 
utUlty  companies  which  Intervened   In   the 
pr-ceedlng  for  approval  of  the   transaction 
before  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion.   We  emphasize  the  fact  of  tills  opposi- 
tion because  it  Is  highly  significant  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  the  basic  issue   in  this  matter 
of  cooperative  acqulslUons.    Not  a  single  one 
of  these  intervening  utilities  desired  to  buy 
the  system,  all  of  which  had  to  be  sold  under 
an  8.  E.  C.  order.    Two  of  tliem  had  offered 
to  buy  certain  portions  of  the  system,  but 
very  small  portions  only.    Their  case  before 
the  Public  Service  Commission  was  an  amaz- 
ing attitude  of  "dog  in  the  manger."    They 
had  no  interest  in  serving  the  unserved  rural 
population  of  the  areas  through  which  the 
llpgg  of  the  Missouri  Electric  Power  Co.  had 
been  built.     It  is  an  absolutely  fair  char- 
acterization  of   thehr  attitude   to   say   that 
their  case  boiled  down  to  this— namely,  a 
feeling  that  there  Is  something  presumptuous 
in  a  group  of  farmers  seeking  to  do  business 
In  the  normal  fashion  in  the  electric  light 
and  power  fleld.    This  point  of  view  was  re- 
flected throtighout  several  days  of  hearing 
in  the  sarcastic — and.  at  times,  sneering— at- 
titude of  the  many  lawyers  for  the  utility, 
companies  and  In  their  125-page  brief.    The 
Public  Service  Ccmmisslon  by  a  unanimous 
decision  of  all  the  commissioners  who  p>ar- 
tlcipated  In  the  proceeding,  reached  the  con- 
clusion, in  a  careful  22-page  opinion,  that 
this  pm-chase  by  the  cooperative  was  In  the 
public  Interest. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  value  to  the 
rural  electrification  program  of  the  acquisi- 
tion by  cooperatives  of  prc^rtles  which  had 
served  largely  a  succession  of  towns  and  had 
neglected  the  farm  population. 

8.  The  Indian  Electric  case:  As  indicated 
previously  in  point  2  of  oxir  statement,  this 
acquisition  by  an  Oklahoma  cooperative  was 
vigorotisly  opposed  by  the  Oklahoma  Gas  and 
Beetric  Oo.  which  was  a  belated  competitor 
for  the  purchase.    The  cooperative  pmrchase 
was  approved  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  over  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
this  power  company  despite  the  fact  that  the 
power  company  offered  $13,000  more  than  the 
price  already  contracted  for  between  the  co- 
operative and  the  seller.    The  Commission,  in 
approvlrig  the  cooperative  purchase,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  Oklahoma  Gas  and  Elec- 
tric Co.  had  shown  no  Interest  in  the  pvu- 
cbase  of  the  property  tjntll  after  tbe  con- 
tract with  the  cooperative  had  been  closed. 
The  interest  of  this  farmer  cooperative  In 
acquiring  the  property  against  i^greaslve  op- 
position tends  to  answer  the  point  made  by 
Mr.  BoasM  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the 
uriMn  consumers  will  outnumber  farm  con- 
sumers.   As  this  cooperative  expands  in  the 
tutxBT*  thU  ratio  will  probably  shift,  but  the 
fact  would  seem  to  be  unimportant.    The  ac- 
quired properties  flt  definitely  into  the  rural 
economy  of  this  area,  and  It  is  obviotis  that 
tbe  farmers  themselves  have  sought  and  wel- 
comed this  integration  of  facihties. 

Mr.  BoRzir'8  point  with  reference  to  two 
towns  of  approximately  2,500  population  lias 
been  discussed  In  point  1  of  our  statement, 
where  we  pointed  out  that  such  an  acquisi- 
tion is  soimd  policy  tot  the  benefit  of  tm- 
serred  farmers  and  that  its  financing  is 
Within  the  leeal  power  of  R.  K.  A. 


Mr.  BfMBN  refers  to  this  fact  of  purchase 
by  the  cooperative  at  $13,000  less  than  the 
offer  of  O.  G.  &  B.  Co.  as  an  odd  factor  that 
has  never  been  satlafactorlly  explained,  and 
infers  that  there  was  something  sinister  in 
the  motives  of  the  seller.  We  cannot  see 
anything  in  this  fact  that  is  odd.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  tends  to  indicate  that  this 
cooperaUve  and  B.  E.  A.  were  conservaUve  to 
their  business  Judgment  in  the  transaction. 
The  simple  explanation  of  the  attitude  of  tlie 
seller  U  the  fact  that  It  had  accepted  the  co- 
operative offer,  and  being  bound  by  the  re- 
sulting conUact,  was  not  free  to  accept  any 
other  offer.  There  Is  certainly  no  undis- 
closed secret  deal"  involving  the  sale  of  addi- 
tional properUes  to  R.  S.  A. 

9.  A  legal  argument  challenging  the  sound- 
ness of  the  legal  position  taken  by  the  R.  E  A. 
legal  staff  and  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  of 
the   Department:    A  comprehensive   opinion 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  has  been  filed  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  i^roprlatlons. 
^>eak8  for  Itself  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  necessity  for  repetition  here.     It  Is  our 
well-considered,  honest,  and  definite  opinion 
that  each  R.  E.  A.  acquislUon  loan  has  con- 
formed to  the  principles  and  standards  set 
forth  m  the  letters  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral which  are  discussed  by  Mr.  Bobsn.    We 
have  disapproved  many  proposed  acquisition 
loans  on  legal  grounds,  including  some  which 
we  felt  would  qualify,  but  which  we  elected 
to  disapprove  because  in  doubtfxil  cases  we 
decided  to  malntato  a  considerable  margin 
of  precaution.    We  claim  no  InfaUlbillty   of 
course,  with  respect   to  the  legal  decisions 
that  have  been  reached.    We  state,  however, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness  that  the  deci- 
sions were  carefully  and  hone«ly  reached  and 
represented  the  unanimous  conclusions  of  a 
considerable  number  of  attcM^eys  of  ability 
and  experience  having  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

In  his  statement  Mr.  Boxen  refers  to  the 
Solicitor's   opinion    in    1942    as    an    "after- 
thought opinion"  coming  tA--  R.  E.  A   had 
made    245    acquisitions    without    any    legal 
consideration    of    this   question.     The   facts 
are   that    every   acquisition    loan    had    been 
supported    by   a   earefuUy   considered    legal 
opinion,  as  shown  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
the   solicitor's    opinion.     When    acquisition 
loans  were  first  made  R.  «.  A.  was  an  indl- 
pendent    agency    and    legal    opinions    were 
given  by  the  general  counsel  and  his  staff 
Even  after  the  transfer  of  R.  B.  A.  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  July  1939,  the 
legal    division   continued   to   be    a    part    of 
the  R.  E.  A.  orgenlzatlon  and  was  not  in- 
corporated in  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department     until     later.     The     Solicitors 
opinion  on  this  subject,  issued  In  November 
1942.  was  merely  a  part  of  a  policy  of  the 
Solicitor  to  review  a  niunber  of  ma}or  mat- 
ters that  had  received  R.  B.  A.  legal  attention 
in  the  past.    This  problem  first  emerged  in 
June  1987  and  has  received  extensive  con- 
sideration   by   the    sblest    members    of    the 
R.  B.  A.  legal  staff  In  connection  with  the 
general  principles  Involved,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  eaeb  particular  fact  and  situation 
as  It  was  presented.    Tte  Solicitor's  <qplnlon, 
instead  of  being  an  afterthooght  opinion, 
was  merely  a  compendious  treatment  of  the 
subject,     embodying     the     legal     principlea 
which  had  governed  R.  B.  A.  action  to  this 
field  from  the  beginning. 

The  above  summary  covers  the  matters 
which  are  chiefly  emphasized  to  Mr.  Boazir's 
8S-page  statement.  We  desire,  however,  to 
be  as  helpfiU  as  possible  in  a  coaaprebcnstve 
consideration  of  every  question  that  has  been 
raised  and  the  following  is  a  discussion  of 
Mr.  BoaxN's  statement,  page  by  page. 


^The  policy  of  making  loans  to  finance  the 
acquisition  of  axlst.ing  electric  fadUtlas   ts 
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not  •  change  of  direction  and  policy  within 
the  past  2  years.  Allotments  for  these  pxir- 
poMs  have  been  spread  fairly  evenly  over 
the  past  8  jrears  as  appears  from  the  table  on 
pa^e  3  of  this  statement. 

It  Is  not  a  fact  that  any  of  the  funds 
earmarked  by  Congress  for  the  extension  of 
electric  service  to  unserved  persons  In  rural 
areas  have  been  diverted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose. The  sole  purpose  of  every  acquisition 
has  been  to  make  it  possible  for  the  cooper- 
ative to  reach  a  considerable  and  significant 
number  of  unserved  farmers  who  otherwise 
would  probably  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
elecuiclty.  There  are  many  sections  of  the 
eoM^y  where  the  only  possibility  of  reaching 
unacnred  rxiral  areas  is  by  means  of  the  In- 
corporation Into  a  cooperative  system  of  fa- 
cilities previoualy  constructed  by  utility 
companies.  In  other  words,  the  cooperative, 
by  means  of  the  acquLsltion.  accomplishes 
what  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
utility  company  In  the  Interest  of  the  widest 
possible  service  to  unserved  persons.  The 
only  reason  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  all  of  its  aspects  has  been  the  fact 
that  private  capital  has  been  unable  or  un- 
willing to  solve  the  problem  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  the  United  States.  Exactly  the 
same  reasons  which  have  Justified  the  con- 
struction of  new  lines  to  reach  unserved  per- 
sons Justify  the  acquisition  of  existing  prop- 

ertl««  which  have  not  adequately  served  rural 

areas  in  order  that   thereby  such   adequate 
service  may  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible. 

PACK    2 

It  U  not  a  fact  that  "stock-market  specu- 
lators,    electric-uttlity     holding     companies, 
and  political  middlemen  or  brokers"  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  loans.     Unserved  per- 
sons in  rural  areas  who  receive  service  as  a 
result  at  the  acquisition  are  the  essential  ben- 
eAciarles  undsr  the  controlling  purpose  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  loan.    The  cooperatives  have  em- 
ployed no  middlemen  or  brokers  in  the  nego- 
tUUon  of  any  of  th«»8e  loans,  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  such  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  selling  companies.     In   all   in- 
stances, the  negotiations  have  been  directly 
between  the  cooperatives  and  the  executives 
of  the  selling  companies.     In  any  event,  the 
matter   in   which   the   cooperatives   are'  in- 
terested is  the  obtaining,  at  a  fair  price,  of 
properties  highly  desirable  for  the  further- 
ance  of    the    rural    electrification    program. 
They  are  not  concerned,  naturally,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds.     This  distribution 
In  practically  every  instance  is  governed  by 
State  or  Federal  regulatory  bodies.     Instead 
of   this   program    being   for    the    benefit   of 
utUlty  companies,  the  fact  is  that  there  has 
been  a  wldespead  opposition  on  the  part  of 
utility  companies  to  these  acquisitions  for 
the  reasons  set  forth  in  point  2,  page  2,  of  the 
preceding  sxuimary. 

It  is  not  a  fact,  as  disclosed  clearly  by  the 
financial  record  of  the  cooperatives  involved, 
that  these  acquisitions  have  Imposed  a  bur- 
den of  debt  which  wUl  "perpetuate  economic 
enslavement  of  rural-electrification  coopera- 
tives." Exactly  the  opposite  is  true,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  financial  studies  to  which  we 
have  previously  referred  in  point  4  (p.  4). 

There  has  been  no  ex  post  facto  explana- 
tion or  Justification  by  the  Solicitor-s  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Agrictilture  with  respect 
*0'R-  *•  A.  loans  for  acquisitions.  As  set 
foHh  in  the  preceding  summary  (point  9 
p.  10).  every  acquisition  loan  from  the  be- 
-^nning  has  received  careful  legal  attention 
and  tbe  jegai  policies  applied  have  been  con- 
aistent  tltreughout. 
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It  Is  not  a  fact  that  financing  of  electric 
facilities  In  towns  or  cities  has  been  a  major 
activity  of  R.  E.  A.  To  date  the  entire  amount 
of  the  purchase  price  of  all  acqiUred  facili- 
ties financed  by  R.  E.  A.  has  represented  only 
about  4  percent  of  toUl  R.  E  A.  allotments. 
The    total   allotments    have    been    approxi- 


mately $480,000,000  an<j  the  total  amount  of 
loans  for  the  financln ;  of  acquisitions  has 
been  approximately  $2  3M,000.  This  figure 
represents  all  such  ac(  ulred  properties,  the 
greater  portion  of  whlcl  i  have  been  distinctly 
rural.  It  is  a  fact  thi  t  there  have  been  a 
few  very  small  cities,  su  :h  as  the  two  in  Okla- 
homa mentioned  by  llr.  Boaxir.  but  these 
acquisitions  have  had  the  same  purpose  and 
result  as  all  acquisitior  s.  namely,  the  service 
of  tmserved  persons  in  rural  areas.  (See  oiir 
summary,  point  1.  p.  1  ) 

We  desire,  emphatic  illy,  to  disclaim  any 
statement  by  way  of  hsOf  truth,  and  there- 
fore actiud  falsehood,  li  the  testimony  before 
the  Subconunittee  on  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions last  year.     We  ins  st  now,  as  was  stated 
then,  that  the  4-percent  ratio  between  loans 
for  acquisitions  and  totil  R.  E.  A.  allotments 
Is  a  significant  figure  in  Jlcating  that  this  so- 
called  acquisition  progr  im  is  a  minor  part  of 
the  whole  R.  E.  A.  pro  jram.     We  are  in  no 
sense  apologetic  with  r  !spect  to  these  loans 
and  have  no  desire  to  belittle  their  impor- 
tance.    In    many   com  nunitles   such   loans 
have  been  highly  Impoi  tant  and  indispensa- 
ble for  the  achievemei  t  of  adequate  rtiral 
electrification  In  line  v  ith  the  responsibill 
ties  Imposed  upon  R.  E.  A.  by  the  Rural  Elec 
trlficatlon  Act  of  Congr  sss.    We  only  wish  It 
were  possible  for  a  large    number  of  coopera- 
tives to  avail  themselv  ss   of  this  means  of 
reaching  thousands  of  unserved  farmers  who 
probably  will  not  be  serv  ?d  otherwise,  at  least 
in  the  near  future.    Thi  t  fact  is.  however,  in 
the  broad  perspective  o '  the  entire  R.  E.  A. 
program  that  these  loais  In  dollar  volume 
play  a  minor  and  wholl]  incidental  part. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that.  In  the  fiscal  year  1943, 
66  percent  of  all  R.  E.  >  .  loans  were  for  the* 
purpose  of  financing  ace  ulsitions.  The  total 
allotmente  for  that  yei  r  were  $8,225,379.55 
and  allotments  for  acqu  sitions  were  $1 ,763.- 
650,  or  21.4  percent.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
Mr.  BoizN  is  referring  to  allotments  or  to 
moneys  actually  disbur  led,  some  of  which 
were  under  allotments  1  or  prior  years.  The 
figures  on  actual  dish  irsements  in  fiscal 
1943  are:  total  dlsbura  sments— $14,357,155; 
disbursements  for  acquli  Itlons — $3,946,142  or 
27.5  percent.  Total  al  otments  which  In 
volved  acquisitions  wer« .  of  course,  consld 
erably  larger  than  the  purchase  price  of  the 
acquired  properties  and  the  greater  part  of 
such  allotments  was  fo-  new  construction. 
This  fact  may  be  responi  ible  for  Mr.  Borxn's 
confusion  on  this  matte-. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  t  bat  loans  for  acqui- 
sitions during  the  war  period  have  repre- 
sented a  larger  percentag  j  of  total  loans  than 
was  the  fact  before  the  nslt  and  will  be  the 
fact  after  the  war  but  tt  is  is  not  because  of 
any  change  in  R.  E.  A.  p<  llcy.  Loan  applica- 
tions for  new  construction,  totaling  approx- 
imately $100,000,000,  hive  been  processed 
and  are  awaiting  allotme  it  when  war  condi 
tions  permit. 
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It  Is  not  a  fact  that 
acquisition  loans  was  in 
first  such  loans  were 
1937  and  some  of  the 
portant  acquisition  loans 
year  1939.    For  example, 
portant  of  these 
purchase  by  several 
see  and  Georgia  of  the  _ 
Tennessee  Electric  Power 
lotments  were  made  in 
lotments  totaled  $2,640, 

We    deny,   completely 
the  charge  that  R.  E.  i 
and     "recklessly     Ignored 
Board  orders."    Mr. 
this  regard  are  based 
tain  memtwrs  of  Special 
the   House   Committee 
commonly  known  as  the 
The  issues  and  the  fact« 
matters  as  we  see  them 
"addition*!  views"  of 
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sev<n 


genesis  of  R.  E.  A. 
the  fall  of  1941.    The 
mac  e  in  the  fiscal  year 
la-gest  and  most  Im- 
were  made  In  fiscal 
<  ne  of  the  most  im- 
tran  sac  tions  Involved   the 
coop  iratives  in  Tennes- 
r^al  systems  of  the 
Co.  for  which  al- 
I^ay  1939.    These  al- 
ii 0. 
and   emphatically, 
"hoarded  coppyer" 
War    Production 
's  statements  in 
up*n  a  report  of  cer- 
<k)mmittee  No.  3  of 
0  1    Military   Affairs, 
Faddis  Conunittee. 
concerning   these 
a^e  set  forth  In  the 
members  oX  tlie 


House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
minority  report  set  forth  on  pages  185-197  of 
the  printed  report  submitted  under  date  of 
June  23,  1942.  These  matters  were  consid- 
ered at  length  in  several  quarters,  including 
hearings  before  the  House  and  Seiuite  Sub- 
committees on  Appropriations.  We  feel  that 
no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  further 
detailed  discussion  of  matters  that  have  al- 
ready been  thoroughly  canvassed  and  charges 
that  have  been  completely  disproved. 

We  desire,  however,  to  deny  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  any  policy  or  action  Inconsistent 
with  the  war  efft  t  or  the  orders  of  the  agen- 
cies primarily  charged  therewith.  R.  B.  A. 
has  never  hoarded  any  materials  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  has  never  owned  any  ma- 
terials. With  respect  to  the  Instance  re- 
ferred to  on  page  4  of  Mr.  Bokxn's  statement. 
the  copper  conductor  In  question  was  not 
even  owned  by  the  cooperative.  It  was 
owned  by  the  contractor  who  had  purchased 
It  in  normal  business  practice  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  Is  true  that  further  construction 
on  many  R.  E.  A.  projects  was  ordered  to  be 
discontinued  by  the  War  Procuctlon  Board 
Just  as  was  true  of  a  large  amount  of  con- 
struction by  private-utility  companies  and 
by  government  agencies.  These  orders  were 
duly  observed  by  the  cooperatives  and  R.  E.  A. 
cooperated  to  the  full  with  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  The  inventories  of  the  cooper- 
atives at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  (vastly 
less  than  the  inventories  of  most  utility  com- 
panies) have  been  made  available  to  the  war 
effort  to  the  extent  that  the  War  Production 
Board  and  other  agencies  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  effort  have  desired. 
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Mr.  BoREN  makes  adverse  comments  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  cooperative  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities  and  to  the 
development  of  central  cooperatives  which 
he  refers  to  as  the  "holding-company  type." 
At  this  point  he  departs  from  a  discussion  of 
acquisition  loans  and  deals  with  an  entirely 
different  aspect  of  the  rural-electrification 
program.  The  facts  are  that  loans  for  the 
coristructlon  of  generating  and  transmission 
facilities  have  been  approximately  7  percent 
of  total  loans.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  such 
financing  is  the  result  of  any  new  policy 
within  the  last  2  or  3  years.  Some  at  the 
most  important  of  such  central  cooperatives 
supplying  a  group  of  local  cooperatives  with 
generating  and  transmission  facilities  were 
financed  4  and  6  years  ago.  Involving  par- 
ticularly such  facilities  In  the  States  of  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

There  have  been  two  reasons  for  the  desire 
of  these  cooperatives  to  have  their  own  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities,  and  these 
reasons  are  exactly  within  policies  that  have 
prevailed  generally  in  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  the  electric  power  and  light  Industry. 
The  first  reason  was  inability  in  many  cases 
to  purchase  wholesale  energy  at  reasonable 
rates  and  the  other  reason  was  the  desire  to 
be  independent  In  their  business  operations. 
In  connection  with   this  second  reason,  we 
might  cite  a  typical  example  involving  a  num- 
ber of  cooperatives  In  Texas.    The  power  com- 
pany which  had  been  serving  these  coopera- 
tives insisted  upon  a  clause  in  the  contract 
preventing  the  cooperatives  from  serving  any 
industrial  or  other  loads  in  excess  of  a  25- 
kllowatt  demand,   even   though   these  loads 
represented  new  consumers  located  along  the 
cooperatives'  lines.    These  farmers  felt  that 
they  had  Just  as  much  right  to  do  business 
In  a  normal  way  in  the  State  where  they 
lived  and  worked  as  a  utility  company,  most  of 
the  stock  of  which  was  owned  outside  the 
Stete.    If  the  utility  company  did  not  want 
to  sell  electricity  at  a  fair  rate  and  under 
reasonable  contractual  conditions.  It  had  a 
right  to  refuse,  particularly  in  a  State  where 
an  electric  utility  is  not  subject  to  the  orders 
of  a  regulatory  body.    The  farmers,  however, 
on  their  part,  had  an  equal  right.  In  the  face 


of  such  refusal,  to  do  business  in  the  normal 
way  and  to  own  and  operate  a  self-contained 
electric  system.  It  is  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty,  of  R.  E.  A.  to  honor  such  loan  appll- 
caUons  under  appropriate  fact  conditions  and 
to  exercise  the  authority  conferred  by  secUon 
4  of  the  sutute,  "to  make  loans  •  •  • 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction 
and  operation  of  generating  plants,  electric 
transmission,  and  distribution  lines,  or  sys- 
tems." 

These  central  cooperaUves  are  exactly  the 
opposite  of  a  holding  company  set-up.  The 
central  cooperative  does  not  own  the  stock 
of  the  member  cooperatives  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  member  cooperaUves  own  the  cen- 
tral cooperative  and  are  in  control  of  Its 
management.  These  cooperatives  have  al- 
ways preferred,  and  stUl  prefer,  to  pvu-chase 
energy  at  wholesale  when  such  can  be  ac- 
complished at  a  fair  price  and  under  reason- 
able contractual  conditions.  They  have  the 
same  right,  however,  as  all  ether  citizens  to 
do  business  In  the  best  interest  of  their  en- 
terprises under  such  State  regulation  as  may 
be  applicable. 

It  Is  not  a  fact  that  the  production  costs  of 
these  cooperative  generating  plants  have  been 
greater  than  the  cost  of  energy  available  at 
wholesale  purchase.     In  this  connection  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  cooperatives  In 
building  their  own  generating  and  transmis- 
sion facilities  are  thinking  a  long  time  ahead. 
As  the  demand  increases  the  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of   energy  generated   and   trans- 
mitted  by   central   ccxjpcratlves   will   corre- 
spondingly decrease.    In  this  connection  we 
cite  the  highly  successful  record  of  the  Fed- 
erated Cooperative  Power  Association  which 
generates  power  for  she  local  cooperatives  in 
northern   Iowa,   serving   about    10.000   rural 
constuners.    Over  a  6-year  period  It  has  pro- 
Tided  power  to  the  local  cooperatives  at  a 
lower  average  cost  than  would  have  been  the 
cost  of  purchased  power  from  any  available 
source.    In   addition   to   these  savings    the 
association,  on  March  1,  1944.  had  an  earned 
surplus  of  $98,673,   which   of  course.   Is   an 
asset    of    the    member    cooperatives.    This 
power  association,  ns  of  January  1,  1944.  had 
repaid  the  Government  $106,775  in  principal 
and  Interest.  Including  $39,600  advance  pay- 
ments of  principal.     It  has  $20,890  Invested 
In  War  bonds. 

Mr.  BoBKN  expresses  disapproval  that 
R.  F.  C.  has  no  di-scretion  in  passing  upon 
the  loan  policies  of  R.  E.  A  ,  followed  by  a 
statement  that  the  cooperatives  and  their 
farmer  members  are  being  loaded  down  with 
debts  which  they  will  have  difflculty  In  pay- 
ing off.  The  fact  Is  that  borrowings  from 
R.  F.  C.  have  been  merely  a  device  chosen 
by  Congress  under  several  appropriation  acts 
for  supplying  the  R.  E  A.  program  with  funds 
rather  than  appropriations  directly  from  the 
Treasury.  R.  P.  c.  has  been  well  content 
with  the  soundness  of  the  cooperative  obli- 
gations pledged  as  security  for  R.  P.  C.  loans 
to  the  R.  E.  A.  Administrator  as  indicated 
by  recent  public  statements  of  representa- 
tives of  R.  F.  C. 

Mr.  EoBXN  refers  to  the  "very  satisfactory 
record  in  financial  statements  of  existing  co- 
operatives" but  expresses  a  fear  thot  future 
operations  will  not  be  bo  satisfactory.  The 
fact  la  that  every  single  trend  constituting 
an  Index  of  financial  condition  indicates  an 
Increasing  improvement.  Such  Indexes  in- 
clude ratio  of  operating  expense  to  gross  rev- 
enue. raUo  of  net  earnings  to  total  Indebted- 
ness, density  of  consumers  per  mile,  average 
kilowatt-hour  consumption,  percentage  of 
minimum  bills,  and  average  revenue  per  mile. 
Under  all  of  these  indexes  the  trends  continue 
to  be  consistently  upward  (even  with  respect 
to  cooperatives  that  now  have  a  life  of  6 
years  or  more)  and  there  is  no  indication 
as  yet  of  a  leveling  off. 
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PACT  S 

Mr.  BoRKN  states,  or  Implies,  that  the  War 
Production  Board  halted  certain  construc- 


tion on  R.  E.  A.  projects  in  th%  Southwest 
because  of  a  report  by  the  Military  Aflah^ 
Conunittee.    The  fact  Is  that  the  action  of 
w.  p.  B.  had  absolutely  no  relation  to  the 
report  of  this  committee.    The  R.  E.  A  proj- 
ect which  received  the  principal  attention  of 
this  committee  was  one  located  hi  Arkansas 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  a  Government  alu- 
minum plant  at  Lake  Catherine,  and  the  War 
Production  Board,  after  extensive  study  or- 
dered this  line  to  be  buUt  by  the  cooperative 
This  action  was  concurred  In  by  the  Defense 
Plant   Corporation   and   the   Federal    Power 
Commission.     The  two  projects   to  which  i 
assume  Mr.  Bokin  refers  are  located  In  Texas 
One  is  a  transmission  system  to  connect  a 
number  of  cooperatives  in  the  Braaos  River 
Valley  and    to  distribute   power   purchased 
from  the  agency  owning  the  Morris  Sheppard 
Dam.    The  other  was  a  generating  and  trans- 
mission system  to  serve  a  group  of  coopers- 
tives  in  east  Texas,  centering  around  Upshur 
County.    The  construction  of  these  projects 
was  halted  merely  as  a  part  of  a  W    P    B 
policy  applicable  to  the  entire  electric  "in- 
dustry throughout  the  United  States.    Proj- 
ects that  were  not  more  than  40  percent  com- 
pleted as  of  Pearl  Harbor  were  halted    and 
there  were  hundreds  of  such  projects  among 
cooperatives,    public    agencies,    and    private 
utility  companies.    There  was  nothing  special 
or  unusual  with  respect  to  the  R.  E.  A  proj- 
ects m  the  Southwest.    These  had  been  begun 
before  the  war  and.  after  a  finding  by  W  P  B 
that  construction  had  not  progressed  to  a 
completion  of  40  percent  before  Pearl  Harbor 
further  construction  was  halted,  except  for 
certain  facilities  to  serve  war  Indtistrles. 

Mr.  BoRXN  refers  to  aUeged  efforts  of 
R^E.  A.  to  avoid  any  shrinkage  of  the  agency 
•nie  fact  Is  that  the  R.  E.  A.  program  during 
the  war  has  been  subject  to  the  policies  and 
regulations  of  the  agencies  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  war  effort,  particularly  W  P  B 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress 
have  approved  loan  funds  and  administrative 
funds  necessary  to  continue  the  R.  E.  A  pro- 
gram within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
war  effort,  and  R.  E.  A.  has  adlusted  Itself  with 
the  utmost  cooperation  to  these  hmltations. 
The  R.  E.  A.  staff,  at  Its  maximum,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1941,  comprised  1,092  persons.  Since 
that  time  the  agency  has  reduced  its  per- 
sonnel to  a  present  number  of  646,  includlna 
9  on  terminal  leave. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  charge  that 
R.  E.  A.  has  been  financing  the  "cats  and 
dogs  of  the  utuity  industry"  representing 
'obsolete  and  Junk-plie  properties"  (p  6  of 
this  statement) . 
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With   reference   to   the   charge   that    the 
"present  group  running  the  R.  E.  A.  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  conspiracy  to  capture  rtiral 
America  and  perpetuate  it  in  economic  serf- 
dom." we  feel  that  it  is  imnecessAry  to  bur- 
den this  statement  with  anything  more  than 
a  simple  but  emphatic  denial  of  any  such 
purpose  or  result.    We   wish   to   avoid   any 
spirit  of  boastfulness,  because  we  are  Just  an 
average  group  of  people  Inspired,  however, 
with  more  than  average  devoUon  to  the  pro- 
gram for  which  we  are  responsible.     There 
seems  to  be  ample  evidence  to  support  a  be- 
lief that  public  opinion  generally,  in  private 
and  in  public  life,  warmly  endorses  thU  pro- 
gram conducted  now,  as  at  all  times,  under 
poUcies  which  have  prevaUed  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

PACTS  7-10 

The  Grimes  Pass  case:'  We  have   already 
discussed  this  loan  In  point  6,  page  6. 

PAcaa  lo-is 
The  Sho-Me  case:  We  have  discussed  this 
loan  hi  point  7,  page  8,  Certain  cooperatives 
to  Missouri  desired  to  purchase  this  prop- 
erty In  order  to  do  a  good  Job  of  rural  elec- 
trifleatk)n  In  farm  areas  which  the  former 
owner  of  the  property  had  neglected  and 
failed   to   serve.     Mr.   BoaiH   suggests   that 
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this  acquisition  will  be  prejudicial  to  aome 
way  to  these  cooperatives  and  their  farmer 
members.  The  farmers  certainly  have  had 
no  such  thought.  They  fought  vigorously  for 
their  right  to  consummate  the  purchase 
against  the  bitter  opposition  of  14  utUtty 
companies  to  proceedings  before  the  Pubho 
Service  Conunission  of  Missouri.  The  com- 
mission, which  had  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding the  question,  had  no  such  thought.  It 
decided  that  the  public  totersat  (tncludtog 
the  toterests  of  the  oooperaUvea  and  the 
consximers  on  the  acquired  Itoes)  woiUd  be 
served  by  the  purchase. 

Mr.  BoaxN  speaks  with  great  concern  of 
the  Interests  of  the  existing  consumers  along 
the   acquired   Itoes  and   refers   to   them   as 
"captive  customers."     We  wish  to  say  Just 
three  things  In  connection  with  this  mattar 
which  we  did  not  discuss  to  our  summary 
First,  this  property  was  on  the  market  fw 
sale  under  orxifsn  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.    Although  no  other  firm 
offer  had  been  made,  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  certain  other  interests,  representing  un- 
disclosed principals,  had  negotiated  with  the 
seller  at  a  price  Just  slightly  under  the  price 
paid  by  the  cooperative.     In  the  hundreds 
of  transactions  of  sale  and  purchase  in  the 
electric  light  and  power  field  duly  approved 
by  regulatory  bodies,  it  has  never  been  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  consequence  that  con- 
sumers are  served  by  a  new  ownership  pro- 
vided the  service  continues  to  be  adequate 
Second,   it   was   clearly  esUbllshed,   and   so 
found   by   the   Public   Service   Commission 
that  the  properties  in  question  under  coop- 
erative ownership  would  have  a  more  sound 
financial  structure  and  that  the  service  would 
continue  to  be  as  good  or  better.    Third,  the 
record  does  not  todlcate  that  these  exlsttoir 
consumers  considered  themselves  to  be  "cap- 
tives."   The  record  shows  exactly  the  oppo- 
site.   Those  consumers  who  do  not  Join  the 
cooperatives  will  continue  to  be  served  as 
non  members. 

Mr.  BoaxN  refers  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  vote  of  the  existing  consumers  and  sUtes 
that  R.  E.  A.   "either  dared   not  trust   the 
electorate  of  these  conununltles  for  a  simple 
expression  of  thehr  will,  or  they  Just  didn't 
give  a  damn."    The  fact  Is  that  ultlUty  com- 
panies, not  R.  E.  A.  or  the  cooperatives,  have 
opposed  any  resort  to  "consumer  preference" 
as  a  criterion  in  determining  what  agency 
should   own   electric   facilities.     They   have 
built  "spite  lines"  in  many  areas  where  the 
overwhelming     preference     was     cooperative 
service.  In  order  to  wreck  or  handicap  the 
cooperative.     In    many   Stotes.    these    same 
utility  companies  have  objected  to  evidence 
of  consumer  preference  to  Commission  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  acquisitions.    R.  E. 
A.  would  welcome  consumer  preference  as  an 
Important  factor  In  all  competitive  sltuaUons 
btit    this    doctrine    Is    very    unpalatable    to 
utility  companies.    It  is  a  doctrine  that  could 
have  had   a   very  wholesome  effect  to  pur- 
chase and  sale  transactions  between  utlhty 
companies  during  the  past  20  years. 

The  small  water  system  and  the  three  email 
Ice  plants  were  not  tacluded  to  the  appraisal 
of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  the  acquisition  and  of 
the  R.  E.  A.  loan.    The  value  of  these  small 
collateral  properties  was  less  than  2  percent 
of  the  purchase  price  and  the  electric  prep- 
ertles  alone  were  well  worth  the  price  paid. 
The  properties  of  the  Missouri  Electric  Poi»er 
Co.  had  to  be  acquired  in  their  enth-ety  or 
not  at  all  and  ttiese  Insignificant  water  and 
Ice   plants   were   merely   excess   iteuM    that 
did    not  enter   toto   the   essential   appralAal 
studies,    'me  sole  purpose  of  the  R.  B.  A.  loan 
was  the  solutlcm  of  the  problem  of  rural 
electrification  to  southern  Missouri  and  the 
reaching  of  unserved  farmers  by  means  of  this 
acqulsittan. 

PACES  IS-IT 

The  Indian  electric  case :  This  Is  the  Okl»- 
homa  acquisition  discussed  to  potot  8.  pan 
8.  of  our  summary  sutement  and  w«  *baU 
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dMi  h#r«  only  with  on#  matUr  not  prtti. 
otMljr  covcrMt.  Mr.  Bomn  in  hU  cuUnMnt 
ln4«trM  wlMtlMr  t.  I.  C.  wm  informad  of 
llM  niMcBM  o(  •  IM|fe«r  oMr  from  tb*  ou*- 
IMM  Om  a  Baiirle  Oe.  Tk*  fact  u,  m  th« 
rMord  of  tb*  f.  E  0.  frnmillini  fiiitfniu. 
that  tbt  CnmmHiiuii  not  aolf  know  aken*  it 
but  tpprovad  tb«  cooperative  purchaxe  in  tha 
faoa  of  tba  Tlfforotia  oppoaltlon  of  thla  power 
company.  The  Commiaalon,  In  explaining  Ita 
action  stated  : 

'The  record  Indicates  that  after  entering 
Into  a  contract  to  sell  Its  electric  properties 
to  the  said  purchaser.  Oklahoma  received  a 
bid  from  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  a  sub- 
sidiary of   Standard   Gas  &  Electric  Co..   a 
rr glatered  holding  company,  to  purchase  aiich 
properties  for  a  base  price  of  $250,000.  or  $13.- 
000   In  excess  of   the   contract   price.     The 
record  indicates  that  the  sale  of  Oklahoma's 
electric  properties  has  been  discussed  since 
1980   with    neighboring   utilities,    including 
Oklahoma  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  but  no  Interest 
was  evidenced  In  their  acquisition  until  the 
offer  made  by  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  contract  with 
the  said  purchaser,     since  It  appears  that 
competitive  conditions  have  been  maintained 
in  the  sale  of  these  properties  and  that  the 
sale  price  Is  favorable,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  existing  contract  arrangements  should  be 
upset  because  of  this  late  offer.    We  see  no 
basis,  therefore,  for  adverse  findings  under 
section  12  (d)  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
sale."    (Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Raleaae  No.  4«13.  dated   Friday.  October  8 
IMS,  on  p.  2.  par.  5.) 
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The  resolution 
League  of  America 
BoRENLS  statement 
ever  to  any  of  the 
slon.    This  resolution, 
zations.  Is  concerned 
namely,  the  necessity 
that  no  loans  by  Gove 
be  made  for  political 
staff.  In  common  with 
complete  accord  with 
this  resolution,  but  It 
ever,  in  its  language 
to  the  matter  of 
So  far  as  we  know,  no 
mated  that  any  R.  E.  A 
eratlve  acquisitions 
cal  considerations. 
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PAOK  IS 

The  Maupln  River  case:  This  Is  the  last  of 
the  four  acquisitions  specifically  discussed  by 
Mr.  BoasN.  He  charges  that  the  Wasco  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  In  Oregon  bought  the  prop- 
IV"!,^  ****  Maupln  River  Co.  at  a  price 
$18,000  too  high  and  that  the  cost  of  electric- 
ity to  the  cooperative  members  will  be  In- 
creased. The  price  paid  was  based  on  earn- 
ing power  and  on  careful  appraisal  by  engl- 
neers  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  R.  S.  A. 

The  cost  of  delivering  electricity   to   the 
cooperative  members  will  be  decreased  and 
the  transaction  has  other  Important  values 
as   follows;    The   acqulaition   was   made   to 
enable  the  cooperative;   (1)  to  serve  70  un- 
aerved  persons  who  were  situated  too  great 
a    distance   from   the   cooperative's   existing 
source  of  power  to  be  served  without  the  ac- 
quisition;  (2)  to  extend  service  to  the  Warm 
Springs    Indian    Agency    under    a    contract 
guaranteeing  the  cooperative  a  minimum  rev- 
enue of  $500  per  month;  and  (3)   to  brine 
cheap  Bonneville  power  to  the  cooperatives 
entire  enlarged  system  which  It  would  not 
have  been  able  to  do  without  utilizing  the 
Maupiti  hydro  system  for  voltage  regulation. 
In  addition,  this  cooperative  wiU  be  able 
profitably  to  furnish  a  nelghtoring  cccpera- 
tlve.  Central  Electric  Cooperatives,  Inc..  with 
power  at  wholesale  for  approximately  1  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour  as  compared  to  1  32  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  which   the   latter   would 
have  to  pay  If  it  were  compelled  to  purchase 
power  from  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  the   , 
only  other  available  course.    Thus  not  only   I 
Will  the  acquiring  cooperative  add  greatly  to   i 
Its  revenues  and  Its  ability  to  reach  unserved 
persons,  but  It  will  also  be  able  to  improve 
the    financial    condition    of    a    neighboring 
cooperative.  Ms^uwriug 
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We  have  already  discussed  all  of  the  sU 
•OMaa^ed  polnU  contained  in  Mr.  BoaxN's 
Mataowut  with  the  exception  of  one.  In  hU 
point  5,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  purchaaa  of  these  properties  by  cooper- 
auvea  renaoTM  them  from  Federal  taxes  and 
most  local  taxes.  This  matter,  of  course,  is 
wholly  one  Of  legislaUve  poUcy  in  a  field  in 
whica  the  Rural  BactrtflcaUon  Administra- 
tion   haa    r.o   rfaponalblllty.    It    should    be 


This  portion  of  Mr.  B drzns  statement  has 
to  do  with  the  legal  iroblems  Involved  in 
R.  E.  A.  financing  of  a  qulsitions  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Rura;  Electrification  Act. 
As  we  have  already  stited,  it  would  seem 
that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by 
discussing  at  length  tie  Solicitor's  opinion 
on  this  subject.  The  opiiiion  speaks  for 
itself  and  any  discus:  ion  here  would  be 
merely  by  way  of  need  ess  repetition. 

We  wish,  however,  to  correct  certain  mis- 
apprehensions.   As  we  ]  lave  indicated  in  our 
initial  summary  staten  ent  (pp.  10-11)   this 
was  decidedly  not  an  "a:  terthought  opinion  " 
It  was  issued  by  the  Solicitor  merely  as  a 
part  of  a  policy  of  redi  dng  to  the  form  of 
Solicitor's  opinions  mar  y  of  the  major  legal 
questions  which  had  been  receiving  the  at- 
tention of  the  R.  E.  A.  legal  staff  before  its 
incorporation  in  the  Sclicltors  oflice.     This 
matter    received    the    c  u-ef ul    attention    of 
R.  E.  A.  attorneys  at  t  le  time  of  the  very 
first  loan  application  foi  Such  financing  and 
each  acquisition  has  received  legal  approval 
after  careful  study.    We  are  very  sorry  that 
Mr.  BoREN  was  led  to  reai  h  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed tn  the  following   itatement  which  ap- 
pears on  page  23:  "The  very  fact  that  this 
policy  had  proceeded  api  ce  for  4  years  with- 
out a  legal  peg  to  hang  )n  refiects  contempt 
for  the  law  and  for  the  i  nil  of  Congress  that 
is  hardly  compatible   w  th   sound   adminis- 
trative   practice— if   I   nay   understate   the 
case."    We  are  sure  tha    he  will  be  glad  to 
learn  of  ttoe  true  sltuatlo  i  as  indicated  above. 
Mr.  BoRKN  1«  also  mistaken  In  his  con- 
jecture that  there  never  would  have  been  a 
legal  opinion  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  subject  had   lot  the  Comptroller 
General  requested  it.    Tae  fact  is  that  the 
preparation  of  the  opinio  i  signed  and  Issued 
by  the  Bollcltor  under  di  te  of  November  24, 
1942,  had  been  under  pieparatlon  for  some' 
time  prior  to  the  inquiiy  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture   by  the  Comptroller 
General  under  dats  of  Oc  ober  12,  1942     Our 
files  indicate   that   the    ftrst  draft   of   this 
opinion  was  submitted  t )  the  Solicitor  Au- 
gust 24.  1942,  under  his  request  for  a  com- 
pendioua   opinion   embot  ylng    the   essentUl 
legal  principles  that  had  g  Dvemed  the  actlona 
of  the  R.  E.   A.  legal  dj  vision  prior  to  its 
incorporation  into  the  So  Icitor's  Office.    The 
Solicitor  had  requested  ihe  opinion  several 
weeks  prior  to  the  date   the  first  draft  was 
aubmitted  to  him. 


We  do  not   know  what  tmportane*  Mr 
■oaxw  attaohas  to  his  tutement  on  P^t»  ±i 
that  th«  Solicitor's  opinion  "haa  n»varbtan 
mada  public  In  full."  and  tha  rtftrtrKTio 
"the  ob«rurity  in  which  it  has  lancuisbed 
unMen  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  more  than  a  year."    The  fact 
la  that  thU  opinion  received  exactly  the  tame 
distribution  as  all  other  Solicitor's  opinions 
There  U  no  public  distribution  of  any  of 
these  opinions  and  the  distribution  is  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  Solicitor's  Oflice  and 
appropriate   persons   in   the   Bureau   havin-^ 
reaponalbility     for     the     matters     involved' 
Speaking  for  the  attorneys,  we  should  also 
like  to  say  that  their  feelings  are  hurt  by 
Mr.  BoRXN's  reference  to  the  good  faith  cf 
their  opinion  and  his  characterization  of  the 
opinion  as  a  "classic  of  legal  casuistry"  and 
"an  ex  parte  tissue  of  legal  sophisms  and 
special  pleadings.'    We  can  meet  these  ac- 
cusations only  by  a  reference  to  the  opinion 
Itself  and  by  an  emphatic  assertion  of  our 
completely  honest  belief  that  it  is  a  good 
opinion  and  represents  a  thoroughly  sound 
exposition  of  the  applicable  legal  principles. 
Vincent  D.  Nicholson. 
Deputy  Administrator,  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  and  Associate  So- 
licitor in  Charge  of  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion. 


Subsidies  and  Food-Allotment  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  _ 

HON.  D.  WORTH  CURK 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
interview  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette]  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  which  was  broadcast  over  the 
network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  on  Fiiday,  March  17.  The  interview 
was  on  the  subject  Subsidies  and  the 
Pocd-Allotment  Plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bennett.  Hello  folks.  This  is  Dana 
Bennett,  your  Washington  farm  reporter. 
Here  in  the  studio  with  me  is  an  outstanding 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is 
loved  by  many  and  deeply  respected  even  by 
his  opponents.  His  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment Is  surpassed  by  none.  His  sympathy 
for  labor  and  for  agriculture  is  a  matter  of 
record.  Personally,  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  I  know.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
have  Senator  Robest  M.  La  FoLLrm.  Jr.,  of 
Wisconsin,  to  interview. 

He  is  going  to  discuss  with  you  the  Aiken- 
La  Follette  food-allotment  bill.  You  will 
undoubtedly  be  hearing  more  about  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  in  the  near  future 
Senator.  wUl  you  tell  us  Just  what  the  food- 
allotment  plan  is? 

Senator  La  Foixrm:.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
Dana.  Briefly,  it  is  a  bill  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  consumers  in  those  low-income  groups 
who  cannot  afford  an  adequate  minimum 
food  diet.  This  assistance  would  b«  offered 
in  the  form  of  food-purchase  sumps.  The 
stamps  would  be  available  to  each  famUy  In 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  provide 
enough  additional  food  to  meet  minimum 
nutritional  requirements.  The  stamps  could 
be  exchanged  for  food  only,  at  grocery  stores 


fIli-"**!L  ^\^^*^  Th«  Oovtrnmant  would 
•SnSwJT      *'****  ^^*^  *"™^  in  by  th« 

..,I?*/.u*"ri*  'o"«"«  bill  takas  tha  find- 
ings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
What  constitutes  an  adequate  minimum  diet 
as  the  standard,  it  provides  that  each  fam- 
uy  Will  be  afforded  whatever  asslsunce  la 
«ece«ary  to  bring  its  diet  up  to  that  stand- 
ard, or  its  equivalent.  Those  families  who 
can  afford  such  a  minimum  diet  or  a  better 
one  out  of  their  own  Income  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  any  aid  from  the  Government  under 
this  plan. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator,  what  has  prompted 
you  and  Senator  Aiken  to  propose  the  food- 
allotment  plan  at  this  particular  time? 

Senator  La  Follette.  As  you  know,  Dana 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confused  think- 
ing about  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  'n  terms  of 
prices  paid  for  food,  clothing,  and  the  other 
necessities  of  life  has  increased  as  we  have 
gone  on  a  war  footing,  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
people  with  low  or  relatively  fixed  Incomes 
are  suffering  seriously  from  this  rise  in  prices 
The  more  the  necessities  of  life  cost,  the  less 
these  people  can  buy. 

The  problem  is  to  provide  assistance  for 
these  people  without  committing  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  general  consumer  subsidy  program 
which  benefits  the  rich  as  well  as  the  needy 
In  fact,  it  benefits  the  rich  more  than  the 
needy.  The  Alken-La  Follette  food -allotment 
bill  will  provide  the  assistance  where  It  is 
needed  most,  and  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  In  proportion  to  Its  benefits. 

Mr.  Bennttt.  Senator,  just  exactly  how 
would  the  rich  benefit  more  than  the  poor 
under  a  general  subsidy  program? 

Senator  La  Folltite.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  total  consumer  benefit  from  the  present 
food-subsidy  program  ranges  from  approxi- 
mately $5  a  year  In  the  lower-income  brack- 
ets to  $5  a  month  In  the  top-Income  brackets 
The  benefit  is  trifling  for  most  consumers 
The  scheme  so  operates  that  benefits  are 
least  for  those  who  need  them  most  and 
most  for  those  who  need  them  least. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator,  how  would  your 
food -allotment  plan  stop  what  would  appear 
to  be  this  most  unfair  procedure? 

Senator  La  Follcttk.  It  does  not  extend 
any  benefits  to  those  consumers  who  have 
sufficient  income  to  absorb  the  increased  cost 
of  living. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator,  how  would  you  de- 
termine how  much  each  family  is  entitled  to 
in  the  form  of  stamps? 

Senator  La  FoLLxms.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  dietary  standard  established  in  the  bill 
would  require  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $650  a  year  to  feed  a  family  of  four 
Under  this  plan  the  Government  will  in 
effect,  make  up  the  difference  between  this 
emount  and  what  the  family  is  able  to 
spend  out  of  iU  own  income  for  food. 

This  estimate  of  $650  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  It  would 
depend  on  local  food  prices. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But,  Senator,  as  your  bill 
uses  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  basic 
standard  for  nutritional  requirements,  won't 
It  have  the  effect  of  compelling  everyone 
participating  In  the  plan  to  eat  the  same 
thing,  whether  they  like  it  or  not? 

Senator  La  FoLLrrrx.  Absolutely  not.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  basic  feed  allotment 
shall  consist  of  those  foods  and  amounts  con- 
tained in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
basic  diet,  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Bennett.  So  our  meals  would  not  be 
determined  by  dally  bulletins  out  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Senator  La  PoLLmr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bennett.  The  plan.  Senator.  1  take 
ft,  should  resiUt  in  a  higher  standard  of 
American  health.  I  believe  selective-service 
figures  show  a  startling  number  of  our  fel- 
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iSTlnmrmon.**'^  ^'"'^•^  ^'^^  ^"*  *« 

JUl!^..  ^*  ^°^'''^  Tou  certainly  have 
touched  upon  a  very  fundamental  consldar- 
ation  In  this  whole  cost-of-living  dlscus- 
'111,.  Z*^  *^  ••"  *°«*^n«  °"t  now  What 
f^?rtL  ^  '"^***  *«'^'"»  throughout  the 
tnirties,  when  unemployment  was  rife.  It  is 
H.^-*°""/*  national  policy  to  undermine  the 
dleury  standard  of  our  cltlrens. 

The  records  of  the  Selective  Service  6vi. 
tem  indicate  that  bstween  40  and  45  percent 
of  the  men  called  for  mUltary  service  have 
been  rejected  for  physical  reasons.  The  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  United  States  points  out 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  rejec- 
tlons  are  due  to  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  proper  medical  and 
dental  care. 

In  this  rich  country,  posssssing  vast  pro- 
ductive capacity,  there  is  no  excuse  for  allow- 
ing people  to  suffer  from  malnutrition.  We 
do  not  want  to  repeat  the  dismal  picture  that 
was  presented  in  the  thirties.  Then  farmers 
were  being  paid  by  the  Government  to  plough 
under  corn  and  slaughter  little  pigs.  At  the 
same  time  millions  of  people  were  living  on 
a  horribly  inadequate  diet  in  our  great  cities 
When  we  faced  the  crisis  of  war  this  had  pro- 
duced young  men  who  were  unable  to  serve 
their  country  because  of  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But,  Senator,  don't  we  face 
a  different  situation  now?  Can  we  produce 
enough  food  to  provide  everyone  with  an 
adequate  diet? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  American  farmer 
is  anxious,  willing,  and  able  to  produce  all 
of  the  food  necessary  to  feed  our  people,  and 
tremendous  quantities  to  help  feed  oxu"  al- 
lies. We  need  only  give  him  the  green  light 
for  full  production  and  clear  the  present  ob- 
stacles out  of  his  way. 

Mr.  Bennett.  What  are  those  obstacles 
Senator? 

Senator  La  FoLLrrre.  The  major  require- 
ments  for  full  production  are  manpower,  ma- 
chinery and  supplies,  and  a  fair  price  at  the 
market  place  to  cover  production  cosU 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  think 
a  Government  subsidy  is  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  a  fair  price. 
Mr.  Bennett.  Why  not? 
Senator  La  Follette.  Of  course.  Dana,  it 
Is    difficult    to    generalize    about    subsidies 
There  are  many  kinds.    There  are  some  in- 
stances m  which  it  is  possible  to  subsidize 
a  small  part  of  the  supply  of  a  commodity. 
This  saves  the  consumer  not  only  the  differ- 
ence in  price  on  that  small  part  of  the  supply, 
but  on  the  entire  supply.     The  subsidy  on 
copper  is  a  spectacular  Ulustratlon  of  thla. 
For  the  most  part,  food  subsidies  are  not 
of  this  variety.    Practically  all  of  the  food 
subsidies  are  applied  to  the  entire   supply. 
Consequently   consumers   generally   will,    in 
the  end,  pay  more  in  taxes  to  support  the 
program  than  they  save  In  lower  prices. 

To  the  farmer  the  general  food-subsidy 
program  Is  a  sham.  It  establishes  fictitiously 
low  prices  In  the  public  mind  which  will  rise 
to  plague  him  in  later  years. 

Mr.  Bennett.  But  again,  Senator,  what 
about  the  consumer? 

Senator    La    Follette.  To    the    consumer 
generally,  the  beneflu  of  the  present  food- 
subsidy  program  have  been  grossly  overrated 
The    consumer    is    getting    at    the    most    a 
31^ -cent  benefit  on  his  food  doUar. 

For  the  amount  being  expended  currently 
for  general  food  subsidies,  the  food-allotment 
plan  would  guarantee  a  minimum  nutri- 
tional diet  to  at  least  40,000,000  Americans. 
Mr.  Bcnnxtt.  Senator,  you  seem  to  feel 
that  the  general  food  subsidies  paid  up  to 
the  present  time  have  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  general  food  price  level.  Is  that 
right? 

Senator   La   Folltto.  That's    right.    The 
present   food -subsidy   program    is   not   the 
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backbone  of  the  stabiltaatton  proffram.  Tha 
prlce-ceilinf  machinery,  rationing,  and  the 
over-all  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
should  be  the  real  backbone  of  price  eUbili* 
aatlon. 

In  connection  with  price  ceilings,  let  me 
•ay  that  O.  P.  A.  could  save  the  consumer 
money  on  his  food  bill  by  going  after  the 
tremendous  profits  that  are  being  made  by 
some  food  processors. 

I  certainly  am  not  one  to  begrudge  the  food 
processors  or  any  other  businessman  a  fair 
profit.  However,  It  is  a  fact  that  food  proc- 
essors have  been  reaping  unprecedented 
profits.  This  Is  due  largely  to  tacreased  de- 
mand for  foods  and  Increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness, coupled  with  the  reduction  of  sales  and 
promotional  expenses.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  profits,  before  taxes,  in  1942  for 
one  group  of  63  meat  packers  were  over  four 
times  the  pre-war  level  cf  1036  and  1939 
Wholesale  food  grocers  are  reported  to  have 
realized  twice  as  much  on  every  dollar  of 
sales,  before  taxes.  In  1942  as  In  1939  Profits 
before  Income  taxes  realized  by  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners  were  found  to  be  five  times 
as  great  In  1942  as  in  the  years  1936-39. 

Mr.  Bennttt.  I've  heard  It  charged  that 
this  whole  subsidy  question  Is  being  used  by 
certain  powerful  factions  in  this  country  for 
purposes  of  their  own.  Skip  that  one  if  you 
want  to.  Senator.  ' 

Senator  La  FoLLrrrE,  I  don't  want  to  skip 
that  at  all.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  forc?s 
at  work  tryUig  desperately  to  use  thU  sub- 
sidy issue  as  e  political  wedge  to  separate 
the  great  mass  of  city  wage  earners,  from  the 
farmer,  and  to  ttu-n  one  group  against  the 
other. 

The  farmer  is  no  war  profiteer,  and  any- 
one who  undersUnds  his  problem  will  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  trick  wlli  not  succeed 
For,  In  the  long  run.  the  producers  in  the 
factory  and  on  the  farm  are  dependent  upon 
one  another.  They  will  prosper  together  or 
they  will  go  down  to  ruin  together.  The 
events  of  the  last  3  years  have  proved  that 
if  the  worklngman  is  getting  a  good  wage  he 
can  buy  all  of  the  food  the  farmer  can  pro- 
duce. And  at  a  fair  price  the  farmer  can 
produce  all  the  food  the  Nation  needs. 

There  has  been  violent  disagreement  In 
Congress  and  elsewhere  on  the  policy  of  gen- 
eral food  subsidies.  But  Congress  has  given 
the  President  every  dollar  he  has  requested 
for  subsidies.  The  meager  resiUts.  therefore 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  opposition.  They 
must  be  traced  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
general  food  subsidy  scheme  itself. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator  La  FoLLrrrE.  wUl  ycu 
Bum  up  our  dlsctisslon? 

Senator  La  Follette.  Certainly,  Dana,  We 
are  concerned  at  the  moment  with  the  Im- 
pact of  the  increased  cost  of  living  on  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  absorb  these 
rising  costs.  General  food  subsidies  are  not 
the  answer.  They  attempt  to  subsidize  every- 
body whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  As  a  result, 
the  benefits  are  spread  so  thin  that  the  pro- 
gram does  not  give  substantial  assistance  to 
anyone.  The  Alken-La  Follette  food-allot- 
ment plan  will  concentrate  the  help  where 
it  is  needed  most,  among  those  with  low  and 
relatively  fixed  Incomes.  At  the  same  time 
the  farmer  will,  in  the  normal  course  of  trade, 
get  his  fair  and  necessary  prices. 

If.  after  the  war.  we  should  be  confronted 
with  another  overproductlon-imderconeump- 
tlon  crisis  similar  to  the  thirties,  this  same 
machinery  will  be  available  to  stabUlze  the 
market  cutlets  for  agricultural  commodities. 
It  would  protect  then,  as  now,  the  diet  and 
the  health  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Bennett.  Senator  La  FoLLcm.  we  have 
a  few  minutes  left  to  go  into  a  little  ad  lib 
conversation.  I  wonder  if,  in  your  opinion 
the  Alken-La  Follette  bill  will  Uke  the  place 
of  general  food  subsidies?  WUl  it  handle  the 
situation  completely? 
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Senator  La  Pollito.  It  Is  my  feeling  Jt 
will  handle  the  situation.  Dana,  much  better 
than  general  food  subsidies  for  many  of  the 
w—OM  dlaeuHad  here  tonight.  The  main 
point  here  la  that  general  food  subsidies  do 
not  five  the  consxuner  aobatanthU  benefit. 
The  Alken-La  FoUette  food-aJlotment  plan 
would  concentrate  whatever  money  Congr*»sB 
la  willing  to  appropriate  fortlda  purpose  and 
give  it  to  those  who  need  It  most  and  pro- 
Tide  for  them  a  real  substantial  benefit  In  the 
form  of  a  minimum  nutritional  diet  to  pro- 
tect health  now  and  In  the  future. 

Mr.  BcNMKTT.  Senator  La  FouLmr.  that 
•eems  fine  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  the  folks 
toartbeen  very  much  interested  in  your  dls- 
eamioa  of  the  Alken-La  PoUette  food-allot- 
ment bUl.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
La  Fou-mx. 
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Mr.     MURRAY     of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence: 
BULL'S  urtmrs  nuncn 
(By  David   Lawrence) 
Por  the  last  several  months  there  has  de- 
veJoped  in   this  country  a  sort  oX  heckling 
compaign    against    the    State    Department 
Some   of    It   originated    with    the    left-wine 
groups  thai  dldnt  l!ke  our  cautious  policy 
with  respect  to  General  de  Gaulle.    Some  of 
It  comes  from  the  elements  which  like  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States  "has  no  foreign 
pohcy-  aad  never  has  had  any,  which  is  In- 
accurate, because  America  has  had  a  foreign 
policy  as  far  back  as  1917— one  that  was  ap- 
plied  specifically    as   recenUy    as    November 
1939  when  the  Congress  repealed  the  arms 
embargo  and  toot  the  first  step  toward  help- 
mg  the  Allies.     And  now  some  of  the  crlt- 
Icljm  Is  coming  from  Republicans  who  them- 
•Blres  have  never  made  clear  what  they  want 
by  way  of  foreign  policy,  but  who  Insist  that 
whatever  our  policy  happens  to  be.  It  Is  not 
clear  enough   or  something. 
Jtueh  of  the  attack   centers  on  the  Sec- 
retwy  of  state.  CordeU  Hull,  whose  patient 
labors  over  the  last  several  decades  In  favor 
of  international  cooperation  and  as  against 
economic  natlocallam  ought  to  be  clear  to 
anybody  who  Is  fair  In  examining  the  record. 
one  ot  the  mistakes  President  Wilson  made 
WM  not  to  consult  congressional  committees 
on  foreign  policy,  though  few  people  realize 
n!I,^^  *f  ^*  suggestions  made  by  the 

^  w?  Sfl  ^"25"  ^"*  *<=^"»'^y  accepted 
bylfr^  Wilson  to  1919  and  embodied  In  the 
"tenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

TWtey  Mr^Hull  is  trying  to  cooperate  with 
"WM^  He  has  received  22  Republican 
S  iST^r  '"**  discussed  foreign  policy. 
Me  has  made  arrangements  to  discuss  the  fu- 
ture  totematlonal  organization  for  world 
peace  with  congroaalonal  committees.    It  is 

^^T^lJi^*^  ^"*°«»  be  made  of  this 
*!!^  to  bring  abotit  nonpartisan  consldera- 
tkm  Of  foreign  policy,  though  it  may  turn 
out  that  pr««ent-day  Republicans  are  as  rar- 
ttowna.  were  their  brethren  of  yesteryears 
»onae  of  the  criticism  which  emanated 
m>m  the  conference  the  other  day  with  the 
Republican  Congressmen  shows  the  dfflJcuI- 
ties.  If  Mr.  Hull  uiks  off  the  record  about 
delicate  matters,  the  callers  do  not  obserre 
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catise  foreign  policy  and 
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let  the  country  become 
our  foreign  policy  is 
turn,  will  bring  a  debate 
cles  are  to  be.    In  the 
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be  no  change  In  the 
election  of  Mr.  Roosevel 
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caught  In  that  political 
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foreign  policy  or  the 
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belierable  period  of  11  days.  The  news  of 
this  astonishing  performance  rang  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  people 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  was  creating  the  greatest  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  fact  began  to  stand  out  that  when  the 
war  ends  the  United  States  would  find  Itself 
With  newly  built  tonnage  equal  to  more  than 
half  of  what  had  been  the  pre-war  tonnage 
of  the  whole  world. 

What  to  do  with  this  vast  fleet  of  ocean- 
going vesseU  when  the  dove  of  peace  begin* 
to  flutter  Its  wings? 

Some  would  have  us  give  away  our  entire 
merchant  fleet  to  the  British,  with  perhaps 
a  few  ships  for  the  Norwegians  and  the 
Greeks. 

Some  have  urged  that  the  day  after  peace 
Is  declared  a  fleet  of  60,000.000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican ships,  flying  the  American  flag  and 
loaded  down  with  American  goods,  should 
start  out  to  sail  the  7  seas. 

These  Ideas,  of  course,  represent  the  ex- 
treme of  hysteria.  Actually,  we  shall  have 
post-war,  a  great  merchant  fleet.  We  shall' 
tar  the  time  being,  at  least,  be  the  leading 
maritime  nation.  We  Intend  to  remain  a 
maritime  nation.  Our  post-war  obligations 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  other  natlojs.  wUl 
require  us  to  remain  a  maritime  nation.  We 
shall  have  before  us  both  an  opportunity  and 
a  problem.  But  unless  our  shipping  policy 
continues  to  be  founded  on  solid  financial 
and  political  considerations,  our  ascendancy 
will  be  short  lived,  and  both  our  commerce 
and  our  national  defense  will  suffer. 

You  gentlemen,  who  handle  our  export  and 
our  hnport  trade,  and  who  find  both  your 
means  of  livelihood  and  your  opportunity 
for  service  to  the  country  at  large  In  further- 
ing the  movement  of  goods  In  our  foreign 
trade,  have  a  very  real  Interest  In  what  hap- 
pens to  our  merchant  marine.  Is  It  to  be 
a  national  asset,  or  Just  an  expensive  toy 
left  over  from  the  war?  Are  we  going  to  force 
our  ships  into  world-wide  service  simply  be- 
cause we  have  them  and  attempt  to  make 
our  com'^erce  serve  our  ships,  or  are  we  going 
to  make  our  ships  serve  our  commerce?  And 
shall  we  forget  the  lessons  which  two  wars 
should  have  taught  us  as  to  what  ships  mean 
to  our  national  safety? 

The  answer  lies,  I  believe.  In  viewing  the 
matter  objectively;  in  determining  what  we 
really  shall   need,  post-war,  as  a  merchant 
marine;   what  constltirtes  a  sound  national 
policy  with  reelect  to  our  shipping  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  commerce  and  the  na- 
tional   defense;    Implementing    that    policy 
with  the  ships  we  shall  have,  supplemented 
if  need  be  by  some  fmther  construction  for 
special  purposes,   such  as  pasEenper  vesKls 
(of  which  there  will  probably  be  a  post-war 
shortage)  and  then  disposing  of  the  remain- 
der In  such  manner  as  may  be  consistent 
with    sound    relations    with    other    friendly 
maritime  nations  and  a  policy  of  parity  In 
the  operatlcm  of  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  in  world  competition.     If  there  be  stUl 
a  surplus  of  tonnage,  a  reserve  fleet  of  slow 
but  stalwart  Liberty  ships,  permanently  with- 
drawn from  commercial  use,  may  well  serve  as 
m«uraoce  against  a  future  national  emer- 
gency. 

Prom  such  a  program  there  should  emerge 
an  American  merchant  fleet  adequate  to 
serve  and  develop  our  water-borne  commerce, 
made  up  of  ships  unequaled  by  those  of  any 
other  nation— fast  ships.  weU-equlpped.  the 
safest  that  the  science  of  naval  architecture 
can  produce,  and  ready  for  Instant  use  in  the 
support  of  our  armed  services  in  maintaining 
peace  or  If  need  be  In  waging  war. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
should  not  attempt  to  remain  In  the  business 
of  carrying  any  substantial  part  of  our  water- 
borne  conunerce;  that  all  ocean -carrying 
Should  be  done  by  those  who  offer  the  lowest 
cost,  and  that  every  dollar  taken  out  of  the 


pocket  of  the  American  ship  operator  or  the 
American  seaman  is  a  dollar  added  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  foreign  customer, 
and  hence  Increases  our  export  trade. 

At  first  blush  this  theory  is  plausible  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  we  are  wUllng  to  forget 
the  part  that  merchant  ships  play  in  the  na- 
tlonal  defense.  It  la  widely  accepted  as  a 
sound  theory.  Our  British  cousins,  who  are 
not  at  all  complacent  about  the  possible  fu- 
ture place  that  America  will  have  In  world 
commerce,  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
plant and  nurture  this  theory  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  and  the  British  are  by  no  means 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  subtle  commercial 
propaganda. 

This  Idea  that  a  dollar  paid  to  a  foreign 
ocean  carrier  is  a  dollir  added  to  our  foreign 
trade  probably  grows  out  of  the  conception 
of  foreign  trade  as  something  static— as  a 
stream  of  limited  flow,  dependent  upon  some 
fixed  volume  of  available  foreign  exchange 
It  overlooks  the  very  basic  fact  that  foreign 
trade  Is  a  two-way  trafllc;  that  It  Involves 
Imports  as  well  aa  exports;  that  the  foreign 
exchange  through  which  money  settlements 
are  made  is  the  result,  not  the  source,  of  such 
trade,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  pro- 
ducers of  material*  and  goods  throughout  the 
world  find  It  advantageous  to  exchange  such 
goods  and  are  willing  and  able  to  do  so  is  the 
prime  factor  that  determines  the  volume  of 
International  trade. 

II  "^^t^^  notion   of   a   fixed   volume   of   trade 
limited  by  some  fixed  amount  of  foreign  ex- 
change finds  iU  counterpart  In  the  theory 
Often   expressed    in   soap-box   oratory,    that 
there  is  a  fixed  amount  of  money  available 
ror  wages,  or  a  fixed  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  or  a  fixed  number  of  Jobs  In  the  coun- 
try to  be  given  out  to  workers,  and  that  a 
dollar  more  or  a  Job  more  comes  out  of  some- 
one else's  pocket  or  pay  roll.    All  American 
experience  Is  to  the  contrary.    The  extraord- 
inary rise  m  real  wages  and  in  the  standard 
Of  living  in  this  country  over  many  decades 
Is  evidence  of  that  fact.    Neither  wages,  nor 
Jobs,  nor  trade,  are  static.     Activity  breed* 
activity  in  Industry  and  In  commerce,  and  it 
may  well  be  that  a  dollar  wisely  spent  in  the 
American  carriage  of  our  commerce  will  ac- 
cumulate many  dollars  in  volume  of  trade; 
that  instead  of  subtracting  from  our  export*. 
It  will  stimulate  our  exchange  of  goods  and 
thus  tend  to  increase  imports  and  exports 
together.  *^ 

The  thing  that  the  statically  minded  econ- 
omists fail  to  recognize  Is  the  function  of 
our  merchant  marine  as  a  builder  of  foreign 
commerce.  * 

During  the  second  half  of  the  last  century 
our  country  underwent  a  tremendous  In- 
ternal expansion.  It  was  an  era  of  an  ad- 
vancing frontier  during  which  the  railroad* 
stimulated  and  supported  by  Federal  sub- 
sidles  m  the  form  of  land  grants,  knit  the 
country  together  with  a  great  network  of 
transportation  that  became  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  growth  as  an  agricultural  and 
Industrial  nation.  The  part  that  transpor- 
tation  played  in  pioneering  the  development 
Of  America  Is  so  much  a  matter  of  common 
o^eSkS    *^'"    *^'    significance    Is   readily 

Today  it  is  a  matter  of  pretty  general 
agreement  that  when  peace  comes  there  will 
ensue  a  period  of  expanding  world  trade, 
uur  sea  lanes,  supplemented  by  airways 
closely  integrated  with  our  surface  shipping 
services,  must  carry  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods.  The  function 
or  our  merchant  marine  In  the  post-war  era 
of  world  development  can  be  likened  to  that 
of  our  railroads  In  our  domestic  development. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  monopolize  the  world 
carrying  trade  even  if  we  would,  but  we 
should  certainly  not  contemplate  turning  It 
oyer  bodily  to  competitive  nations  because 
of  some  plnchpenny  economic  philosophy 
that  falls  altogether  to  recognize  the  true 
function  of  our  ships,  traversing  both  sea 
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and  air.  a*  a  mean*  to  promote  our  foreign 
commerce.  Increase  our  exports  and  our  Im- 
ports, and  so  add  to  our  domestic  prosperity. 
our  American  farmer,  our  American  man- 
ufacturer, our  trader,  and  our  workman  must 
come  into  this  post-war  period  of  world-wide 
expanding  commerce  with  every  mean*  at 
hand  for  stimulating  our  foreign  trade  and 
so  Insuring  our  own  abUlty  to  uUlize  to  the 
utmost  the  productive  capacity  of  our  farm* 
and  workshc^M. 

The  task  Is  not  performed,  the  problem  of 
trade  U  not  solved  when  an  export  bill  of 
lading  Is  written  and  a  ship  of  whatever  flag 
Is  found  on  the  appropriate  berth.  The  ac- 
tivities of  you  gentlemen  as  exporters  will  be 
bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries,  miseries 
that  will  be  shared  by  all  your  compatriots, 
farmers,  manufacturers,  workers,  and  trades- 
men, unless  there  is  a  full  and  effective  re- 
alization of  the  character  and  scope  of  our 
problem  of  foreign  trade. 

Historically,  the  United  States  is  export 
minded.  Its  businessmen  and  lU  politicians 
think  of  foreign  trade  principally  In  term* 
of  exports  rather  than  in  terms  of  Import* 
It  i*  not  *urprislng  that  this  is  the  case. 

UntU  very  recently  we  have  been  a  debtor 
nation.  Throughout  our  early  year* 
throughout,  that  Is  to  say.  the  period  of  our 
youth,  we  used  foreign  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resource*.  British  and 
Dutch  money,  in  particular,  found  a  profit- 
able field  for  Investment  In  our  railroads  and 
mines. 

But  we  have  been  buying  back  from  for- 
eign ownership  our  mines  and  factories  and 
railroads,  and  we  have  been  paying  for  them 
with  the  difference  between  our  Imports  and 
our  exports.    So  long  as  this  condition  of  our 
owing  money  abroad  continued,  a  balance  of 
exports  over  Imports  was  favorable.    We  were, 
in  effect,  investing  the  excess  production  of 
our  farms  and  factories  In  acquiring  a  free- 
and-clear  ownership  of  our  facilities.    Be- 
cause we  were  producing  more  than  we  were 
consimilng.  we  were  creating  wealth,  and  in 
transferring  our  surpluses  to  foreign  coun- 
tries we  were  paying  off  debt  and  thus,  in 
effect,  plowing  back  into  our  own  national 
economy   wealth   that   had   previoiisly   been 
obtained  abroad.    It  was  not  without  reason, 
therefore,  that  the  excess  of  our  exports  over 
our  Imports  was  referred  to  as  a  favorable 
balance   of    trade.    It    was    favorable,    very 
favorable,  so  long  as  It  enabled  us  to  refl- 
nance  our  phenomenal  growth  by  returning 
to  the  foreign  financiers  and  promoters  the 
capital  they  had  put  into  our  hands  whUe 
America  was  In  course  of  development. 

Today  such  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
porU  can  no  longer  properly  be  referred  to  as 
a  "favorable  balance."  at  least  not  in  the  old 
and  historic  sense.  For  we  are  no  longer  a 
debtor  nation,  nor  have  we  been  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

If  our  foreign  debt  has  been  paid  off;  if  the 
investments  of  the  British,  the  Dutch,  and 
other*  In  our  mines  and  railroads  have  been 
retired;  if  the  world  now  owes  us  more  than 
It  can  repay,  what  is  the  function  today  of 
our  export  trade?  Can  we  continue  to  have 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  without 
merely  squandering  the  wealth  that  we  liave 
produced? 

Why.  In  fact,  should  we  carry  on  foreign 
trade  at  all  If  by  so  doing  we  merely  pile  up 
more  and  more  credits  that  cannot  be  paid 
by  the  nations  that  have  now  become  debt- 
ors to  us?  Why  must  we  concern  ourselves 
with  such  expedlente  as  hiring  our  creditor* 
to  carry  our  goods  on  the  theory  that  we  can 
thus  give  them  fimds  for  them  to  use  in 
buying  oixr  excess  automobiles  and  type- 
writers and  cotton  and  wheat? 

There  are  those  who  advocate  Just  such  a 
deliberate  shrinkage  of  our  foreign  trade; 
who  argue  for  self-sufficiency;  who  point  for 
example  to  synthetic  rubber  a*  proof  that  we 
can  do  without  the  product*  of  other  land* 
If  we  will  but  put  our  mind*  to  it.  and  who. 
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remUiding  u*  that  our  exports  are.  after  all 
only  about  a  tenth  or  less  of  our  production' 
would  abandon  our  effort*  to  sell  abroad  be- 
cause they  envUlon   an  America   that  "will 
have  no  further  need  of  foreign  exchange. 

For  the  answer  to  the  questions  we  have 
Just  been  posing,  we  must  look  at  our  for- 
elgn  trade  from  the  standpoint  not  of  exports 
but  of  Imports,     in  the  final  analysis,  our 
exports,  our  surpltu  production  that  we  can 
send  to  foreign  shores.  represenU  our  own 
purchasing  power  In  the  markets  of  the  world 
whether  that  purchasing  power  be  used  to 
pay  off  debt,  a*  we  have  done  in  the  past  or 
to  bring  to  our  homes  and  factortea.  a*  we 
can  now  do.  those   things  that  we  do  not 
naturally  possess  or   which   we   can   obtain 
abroad   more   advantageously   than   we   can 
produce  them  ourselves. 

For  example,  and  at  the  possible  risk  of 
oversimplifying  what   Is  really  a  very  com- 
plex  problem,  let  us  assume  that  you  and  I 
go  Into  the  business  together  of  manufac- 
turing automobiles.    And  suppose  that  work- 
ing  together   we   can   between   us    produce 
three  automobiles.    Now  let  us  say  that  you 
and  I  each  need  only  one  automobUe  and  so 
we  have  been  spending  our  energle*  to  pro- 
duce an  extra  automobile  for  which  we  our- 
•elves  have  no  use.    We  can  sell  that  auto- 
mobile  to  someone  else  who  might  give  u« 
some  shoes  and  clothing  for  it.  or  we  can 
send  it  to  same  foreign  country  where  It  can 
be  exchanged  for  coffee,  or  for  some  of  the 
manganese  that  we  used  m  making  It    or 
maybe  for  some  of  the  frulU  that  cannot  be 
grown  in  this  climate. 

If  we  send  It  to  the  foreign  country  and 
do  not  get  something  in  exchange  for  it 
directly  or  Indirectly,  we  have  Just  had  all 
our  work  of  building  that  third  automobile 
for  nothing.  We  have  given  It  away  We 
might  Just  as  weU  have  sent  It  to  the  auto- 
mobile Junk  yard.  We  might  a  great  deal 
better  not  have  wasted  our  energy  making 
three  automobiles  Instead  of  two.  We  have 
accomplished  nothing  by  exporting  our  sur- 
plus except  to  deceive  ourselves  for  a  while 
into  the  belief  that  we  are  businessmen  en- 
gaged In  the  export  trade. 

This  crude  illustration  of  the  relation  be- 
tween Imports  and  exports  might  be  ex- 
panded Indefinitely.  The  fundamental  fact 
is  that  our  real  Interest  lies  In  our  ImporU- 
that  our  exports  represent  our  International 
pocketbook  out  of  which  we  buy  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  If  we  try  to  build  up  an 
export  trade  in  any  other  way.  we  shall  find 
ourselves  giving  away  our  third  automobile 
and  getting  nothing  for  it. 

Every  time  milady  buys  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings  (Chinese  silk  hereafter)    she  not  only 
feels  and  looks  the  better  for  It— she  actu- 
ally helps  to  keep  some  American  steel  mill 
or  typewriter  factory  busy;  she  helps  some 
foreigner  to  buy  our  wheat.    When  she  buys 
coffee,  tea.  bananas,  or  pineapples  for   the 
family  table,  she  does  the  same  thing.    Her 
husband's  suit  of  Harris  tweed,  or  his  over- 
coat,  woven   in  a  New  England   mill   from 
Australian  wool,  adds  its  bit  to  oiu-  volume  of 
Imports  and  makes  It  possible  to  dispose  of 
Just  that  much  more  In  our  export  trade. 
Tea  and  coffee,  wines,  cocoa  and  chocolate 
sugar,  spices,  gloves,  furs— these  are  some  of 
the  familiar  things  we  buy  abroad,  and  In  so 
doing  add  to  our  personal  comforts  while  we 
are  at  the  same  time  indirectly  helping  our 
own  mills  and  factories  and  farms  to  dispose 
of  their  stirplus  production. 

There  are  other  things  less  visible  to  the 
average  man  on  the  street  or  to  the  busy 
housewife — tin.  copper,  manganese,  bauxite, 
hardwoods,  copra,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
our  nitrate*.  All  of  these  things  are  the 
currency  with  which  the  nations  that  pro- 
duce them  are  able  to  buy  oxir  American 
goods  and  produce. 

Not  only  must  we  accept  that  currencv 
not  only  must  we  be  willing  to  import  forelgi' 
goods   in  payment  for  oiu:  own  exports tf 
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we  are  to  fcwre  a  healthy  and  expanding  ex- 
port trade,  we  mmt  hare  an  expanding 
import  trade— we  must  have,  that  ia  to  eay. 
expanding  two-way  commerce. 

It  Is  hardly  neceaaary  to  ar^e  before  this 
froTip  that  this  country  should  produce  for 
export.  Brery  alive  American  wants  to  see 
our  factories  and  our  farms  prcduclng  more 
than  we  need  for  our  own  consumption.  Pull 
employment  of  our  great  productive  capacity 
Is  Decenary  to  prosperity  here  at  home.  Un- 
Itm  we  are  to  live  In  an  economy  of  perma- 
nent depression,  therefore,  we  shall  have 
goods  for  export,  great  quantlUes  of  gocds. 
We  can  find  prosperity  In  otir  exports  If  we 
are  paid  for  them.  We  shall  end  up  In  na- 
tional impoverishment  If  we  are  not  paid  for 
them.  An  expanding  export  trade,  there- 
for*, means  an  expanding  Import  trade.  In 
other  words.  It  means  expanding  our  business 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Niw  buslneaa  does  not  grow  Just  by  sitting 
down  and  waiting  for  It  to  do  so.  No  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  or  merchant  would  last 
long  among  his  competitors  If  he  followed 
such  a  business  policy.  We  cannot  last  long 
!n  world  commerce  If  we  Just  wait  for  It  to 
come  our  way 

If  we   look   forward   nationally   to  an   ex- 
panding economy,  to  the  building  up  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations,  to 
the  buying  of  their  products  whenever,  wher- 
ever, and  to  the  extent  that  our  own  welfare 
dnnands,  then  we  must  think  of  our  foreign 
trade  as  a  great,  world-wide,  commercial  un- 
aartaktng.  Involving  the  Judicious  use  of  our 
exports  to  pay  for  wise  purchase  of  Imports, 
and  the  building  up  of  this  volume  of  trade 
by  every  available  means.  Just  as  any  com- 
pany engaged  in  domestic  business  seeks  by 
every  available  means  to  build  up  Its  volume. 
It  Is  from  this  standpoint  of  an  expanding 
International  trade  that  we  should  examine 
the  function  of  o\ir  merchant  marine  and 
determine  otir  national  policy  with  resp>ect 
to  It. 

This  war  has  brought  home  to  our  people 
a  realization  of  the  existence  and  importance 
of  other  lands  and  nations  concerning  which 
we  had  but  a  hazy  idea.    China  now  looms  up 
as  a  cotmtry  with  a  futvire  as  well  as  a  past. 
India,  with  all  Its  difficult  problems,  mvist 
•one  day  Join  more  fully  In  the  upward  move- 
—   BMDt  of   mankind.     Russia,   emerging  from 
the  bloody  era  of  revolution.  Is  in  all  prob- 
ability on   the   verge   of   a  great   period   of 
development   during   which    Its   people   will 
continue   to   create   for   themselves   and   to 
extract  frcm  their  soil  and  mines  those  neces- 
sities and  finally  those  luxuries  that  we  en- 
Joy.     A  great  grotip  of  nations,   historically 
old  but  economically  in  their  childhood,  lies 
between  Russia  and  India.     Africa  is  Just  in 
proeeas  ol  being  discovered  by  the  American 
bialnemnan.    And  south  of  us  lie  the  great 
ureas  of  Latin  America  whose  people  within 
---  the  last  decade  or  so  have  themselves  begun 
to  bring  toward  fruition  the  great  resources 
of  their  lands. 

If  we  are  to  direct  our  national  policy  to 
the  building  up  of  trade  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  must  develop  to  the  fullest 
poaalble  extent  every  Implement  that  can  be 
made  effective.  Particularly  with  respect  to 
the  undeveloped  nation."!  must  we  be  able  to 
offer  all  the  facilities  for  doing  business. 
We  must  produce  the  goods  needed  by 
them,  to  use  m  our  purchadng  power.  We 
must  fumlaib  eocineerlng  aernoee.  assisting 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  roads,  fac- 
tories, mines,  and  public  works.  We  must 
offer  banking  facilities,  both  for  current  needs 
and  for  long-term  investment.  And  we  must 
establish  and  maintain  means  for  overseas 
transportation,  both  In  the  air  and  water- 
borne. 

Particularly  must  we  establish  and  main- 
tain the  organixation  throughout  the  world 
that  is  neceaaary  to  the  operation  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  and  that  serves  as  oui  intimate 
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commercial  contact  with 
the  world.    For  a  merchs 
not  only  of  rtiips  but  of 
ships  and  men  ashore; 
tives  and  offices,  whose 
business. 

If  there  is  any  one 
from  the  effective  way 
nations,  particularly  the 
mans,  have  used  their  - 
ping  organization  to 
vert  it  into  their  own 
it  is  the  lesson  that  we 
our  international  delivery 
stock,    and    barrel,   to 
While  we  cannot  attempt 
business  of  overseas 
ter  how  many  ships  we 
for  such  use,  we  must 
able  regard  to  the  legltima^ 
maritime  powers,  a 
for  our  merchant  marine 
tegral   part   of   o\jr 
policy  that  will  serve  as 
structlve  element  in  " 
trade,  both  export  and 

How  can  the  merchant 
serve  and  make  possible 
trade?    The  answer  does 
waving  of  the  flag 
swell  when   the  Stars 
floating  from  the  ensign 
ships  in  foreign  ports.  It 
of  merely  creating  prestlg( 
marine  must  rest. 

The  task  of  prime 
formed  by  our  merchant 
important.    It  is  to  provtfe 
out,   dependable   and 
regular   schedule   cover 
throughout  the  world 
the  handling  of  our 
ports  and  Imports.    This 
services  that  were  In 
improving  some  of  them 
and  perhaps  more  ships, 
means  the  establlshmem 
services  where  trade  Is  in 
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business  to  keep  their  contact  with  thefr 
customers  through  their  milk  and  laundry 

That  It  often  pays  to  spend  a  dollar  In  the 
taterest  of  increasing  volume  is  ^mply  borne 
out  by  American  experience  with  fdvertis- 
me  In  like  manner,  a  dollar  spent  In  car- 
rying our  foreign  trade,  if  it  be  *P«^,t Jon. 
rtructlvely.  may  produce  many  dollars  of 
Increased  volume.  ^     „  , 

our  merchant  marine  la  or  can  be  oui 
ereat  international  delivery  system.  It  is 
more  than  a  delivery  system.  Just  as  the 
laundryman  is  more  than  a  carr  er  of  shirts 
and  collars.  The  operators  of  ships  have  of- 
fices and  organizations  throughout  the 
world  They  are  live  businessmen,  business 
builders.  They  are  as  keen  to  dej^loP  """ 
ports  as  they  are  to  deliver  exports  They 
seek  to  build  up  business  coming  and  going, 
to  be  carried  in  their  ships.  These  men. 
these  organizations  that  operate  our  mer- 
chant ships  not  only  run  our  delivery  sys- 
tem, they  are  our  go-getters. 

We  have  been  developing  commercially  our 
good-neighbor  policy  In  South  America.  We 
have  been  doing  it  with  American  ships.  U 
could  not  have  been  done  by  employing  the 
English  or  the  Norwegians,  the  Danes  or  the 
Greeks  to  do  it  for  us.  no  matter  how  cheaply 
they  might  run  their  ships. 

Before  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe  Ameri- 
can shipping  people  were  building  up  a  pre- 
viously nonexistent  Import  trade  from  the 
Baltic  The  Imports  they  developed  in- 
creased our  exports.  They  did  It  with  Amer- 
ican ships.  It  could  not  have  been  done  by 
foreigners  who  had  very  different  Interests  to 
serve. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  vast  opportuni- 
ties and  vast  responsibilities  in  the  Far  East. 
especlPlly  in  China.  Are  we  to  meet  those 
opportunities  and  those  responsibilities  by 
ttiming  over  our  proxy  to  our  competitors? 
Or  are  we  to  send  American  goods  on  Ameri- 
can ships  through  American  organlzatioiis 
who  will  develop  the  possibilities,  many  oI 
them  latent,  for  Imports  to  pay  our  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  workmen  for  the  goods 
they  send  abroad? 

This  matter  of  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine really  to  serve  our  foreign  commerce 
can  be  a  very  vital  one. 

The  effective  use  of  our  merchant  ships 
and  shipping  organizations  as  an  Instrument 
of  an  expanding  commerce  has  a  much  closer 
reUtlon  to  our  future  naUoual  prosperity 
than  many  of  our  people  realize. 

You  gentlemen,  who  handle  so  much  of 
our  foreign  trade,  who  direct  so  much  of  Its 
movement,  and  who  are  so  much  closer  to 
our  problems  of  export  and  import  than  is 
the  average  man  on  the  street,  have,  I  believe, 
a  correspondingly  great  responsibility  to  your 
fellow  citizens.  You  can  see  and  understand 
the  problems  of  our  foreign  commerce  as 
national  problems. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity  for  con- 
strucUve  leadership  in  this  great  field.  If 
our  future  place  in  world  commerce  is  to  be 
based  upon  a  broad  understanding  of  its 
problems  and  its  possibilities.  It  will  need 
such  leadership.  Our  merchant  marine  la  a 
tool  for  use  in  creating  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity.  It  is  only  part  of  the  whole  kit 
of  tooU  that  the  builders  of  our  future  world 
trade- must  use.  It  is,  p«rhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant tool  and,  perhaps  also,  the  tool  whose 
usefulness  is  least  understood  by  the  average 
American  businessman. 

Our  business  leaders  are  today  studying 
the  post-war  problem  in  all  Its  aspects  with 
courage  and  with  vision.  You  export  man- 
agers have  a  major  role  to  perform  in  re- 
creating a  healthy  domestic  and  tatema- 
tlonal  trade.  Much  will  depend  on  how  you, 
yourselves,  utilize  the  American  merchant 
marine  as  an  Instrument  of  American  com- 
merce. 
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The  Repablican  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaolmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
•  the  Record  ah  addres.s  delivered  by  for- 
mer Gov.  Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  R^epub- 
hcan  State  convention  held  at  Topeka, 
Itons.,  on  March  31,  1944.  the  title  of  his 
address  being  "The  Republican  Job." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  political  campaign  in  the  midst  of  war 
raises  many  difficult  and  perplexing  prob- 
lems for  the  citizens,  press,  and  politicians 
alike.  It  is  an  abnormal  condition.  Bad 
news  is  kept  from  the  public.  Therefore, 
doubt   and   apprehension   are   fermenting. 

The  press  and  the  radio  are  under  self- 
imposed  censorship.  In  modern  all-cut  war 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  become  an  arm  of 
the  Government.  We  Americans  understand 
that  the  Government  is  hot  the  same  as  the 
administration  In  power.  The  matter  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
Is  especially  Important  In  a  campaign  that 
'  may  establish  the  foreign  custom  of  a  life 
term  for  our  Presidents.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  other  nations  to  grasp  the  distinction. 
But  here  in  America  we  have  developed  the 
ability  to  change  leaders  and  at  the  same 
time  support  the  Government. 

The  British  have  worked  out  a  similarly 
effective  system.  They  describe  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  In  power  as  "loyal 
to  King  and  country"  whose  very  loyalty 
compels  their  opposition  to  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  blunders  and  the  dangerous 
mistakes  of  the  administration. 

Here  in  America  the  administration  in 
power  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  record. 
Therefore,  it  Is  the  particular  function  of 
whatever  party  happens  to  be  in  the  minority 
to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  even  when  the 
picture  Is  not  as  rosy  as  the  administration' 
would  have  the  people  believe. 

Now,  with  our  country  at  war.  we  must 
guard  against  unreasonably  inflaming  public 
opinion  by  flinging  atiout  loose  abuse,  even 
though  candidate  Roosevelt  has  not  observed 
that  principle  and  in  his  recent  veto  messages 
to  the  Congress,  resorts  to  his  customary  tac- 
tics of  giving  the  country  something  to  hate. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  In  peace- 
time such  tactics — which  are  the  first  prin- 
ciples for  leadership  of  the  mob — Me  bad 
enough,  but  In  war  they  are  reprehensible. 
In  a  time  of  Immediate  national  danger,  the 
President  should  lead  the  way  in  setting  the 
example  of  mutual  political  forebearance. 
Instead,  he  attacks  the  good  faith  and  dis- 
torts the  motives  of  the  Congress. 

The  Washington  reporters  almost  unani- 
mously credited  the  wording  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  veto  messages  to  his  deliberate 
attempt  to  lay  an  emotional  basis  for  his 
1944  campaign  of  "hate"  against  the  Con- 
gress. 

That  is  a  much  more  serlotis  situation  for 
the  coantry  than  his  emotional  campaign  of 
hate  against  Mr.  Hoover  or  against  the  eco- 
nomic royalists  and  tories,  etc.  There  is  no 
surer  way  to  help  the  enemy  than  for  a  com- 
mander in  chief  to  stir  up  factional  hate  In 
the  rear  of  his  country's  armies. 

The  President  reveals  with  the  utmost 
cakedneEs,    in    bis     fourth-term-campaign 


strategy,  both  his  secret  antipathy  for  our 
system  of  government  and  his  ruthless  deter- 
mination to  use  any  meens.  regardless  of  the 
'country's  welfare,  to  establish  himself  In  the 
White  House  for  life. 

He  has  done  that  so  brazenly,  so  contemptu- 
ously, and  so  ruthlessly  that  his  own  per- 
sonally selected  party  leaders  have  revolted, 
one  af  ^er  another. 

It  is  true  the  President  backed  away  tem- 
porarily from  the  most  recent  fight  and  sent 
his  Senate  leader  a  telegram  that  he  didn't 
mean  to  Impugn  the  motives  of  the  Congress. 
But  It  gave  the  American  people  a  prophetic 
warning  that  If  they  continue  a  leadership  in 
the  White  House  that  has  created  a  hostile 
Congress  they  will  by  their  own  apathy  and 
complacency  be  contributing  to  a  break-down 
of  government  itself. 

The  battle  for  power  between  the  President 
and  Congress  is  a  crucial  contest  and  one  that 
has  far-reaching  implications. 

Power  in  government,  business,  or  labor 
never  must  be  too  greatly  centralized.  In 
the  roaring  twenties  there  was  too  much  pow- 
er in  Wall  Street.  Business  was  too  greatly 
centralized.  It  was  right  that  this  power 
was  dispersed. 

But  today  In  our  Government  there  is  rap- 
idly developing  a  centralization  of  all  power, 
politics,  business,  and  labor  in  the  hands  of 
one  man.  This  is  abhorrent  to  our  philoso- 
phy of  government. 

That  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  struggle 
now  going  on  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  Even  now  the  palace  guard  is  pre- 
paring the  way  to  continue  the  Roosevelt 
dynasty  in  office  for  16  years. 

Deiicus  are  the  ways  of  a  President  who 
would  perpetuate  himself  In  office.  Men  in 
Congress  who  become  puppets  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  they  are  defeated  In  election  know 
they  will  be  appointed  to  lucrative  Federal 
Jot>s.  In  the  last  11  years  there  has  been  such 
a  gathering  of  "lame  ducks"  in  Washington 
Jobs  that  it  Is  little  wonder  we  have  a  quack 
administration. 

This  process  of  rewarding  faithful  puppets 
is  one  that  will  break  down  any  democracy 
so  long  as  the  Executive  Is  kept  in  power 
indefinitely. 

Now.  the  President  Insists  on  fully  and  com- 
pletely taking  away  the  purse  strings  from 
Congress.  Already  Congress  has  given  him 
billions  in  blank  checks.  Yet  the  President's 
quest  for  power  Is  Insatiable,  just  as  men  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  are  never  satisfied.  Both 
must  be  checked  and  held  in  restraint. 

Those  American  patriots  of  colonial  dasrs, 
Jefferson,  Madison.  Washington.  Hamilton, 
and  Franklin,  who  helped  to  chart  the  Amer- 
ican way,  realized  that  our  Government  would 
need  checks  and  balances — hence  the  three 
coordinate  departments,  with  none  supreme 
in  itself.  They  had  studied  history  and  they 
sought  to  guard  against  the  cruelties  they 
and  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers 
had  experienced. 

As  far  back  in  time  as  man's  action  Is 
lighted  in  the  pages  of  history  are  the  signs 
for  those  who  will  heed.  Daniel  In  Holy 
Scripture  tells  us:  "I  saw.  and,  behold  a  tree 
in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  and  the  height 
thereof  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the  sight 
thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth;  the  leaves 
thereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof  much, 
and  In  it  was  meat  for  all:  the  beasts  of  the 
field  had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of 
the  heaven  dwelt  In  the  boughs  thereof,  and 
aU  flesh  was  fed  of  it." 

If  a  country  or  a  nation  Is  to  be  as  a  tree 
by  the  living  water  and  it  Is  to  be  fruitful 
there  must  be  a  balance  with  branches  great 
and  strong  enough  to  hold  the  fruit.  When 
the  tree  or  nation  becomes  all  tnmk  the  tree 
dies — so  it  is  with  nations. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  under  our  system 
of  government  that  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  and  the  Congress  work  together 
Just  as  it  is  for  a  Governor  and  his  legislature 
to  work  together.  On  the  farm  when  we  have 


a  headstrong  horse,  that  wont  team  up.  we 
swap  him  off.  That  is  what  we  axe  going 
to  do  next  November  with  candidate  Roose- 
velt. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
American  people  to  correct  the  dangerous 
and  unprecedented  strife,  now  existing  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President.  Such 
discord  between  tliese  two  Important 
branches  is  Interfering  with  the  transaction 
of  the  Nation's  business. 

It  will  gravely  imperil  the  national  welfare 
In  the  coming  4  years  of  war,  peace  settle- 
ments, and  reconstruction  to  be  subjected  to 
a  President  who  demands  either  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress  or  Is  in  conflict  with  It.  That 
is  another  factor  In  the  conflicting  and  con- 
fusing babble  of  voices,  weakening  our  lead- 
ership In  the  world.  Arthur  Krork,  within  the 
last  few  days  said:  "For  the  first  time  since 
the  war  began,  in  the  entourages  of  Allied 
diplomatic  and  military  missions  to  Wash- 
ington .  the  observation  was  heard  that  maybe 
it  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  cause 
of  the  United  Nations  If  the  1944  American 
elections  should  produce  a  President  and 
Congress  in  political  harmony,  even  if  that 
President  were  not  Mr.  Roosevelt." 

It  Is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  an 
election  occurs  this  year.  It  gives  the  voters 
an  opportunity  to  correct  that  intolerable 
situation.  They  vrtll  bring  Into  the  White 
House  a  new  leader  with  the  ability  to  give 
the  required  measure  of  rilrectlon  with  due 
respect  for  and  cooperation  with  the  able, 
hard-working,  experienced  Members  of  the 
Congress 

That  is  not  a  matter  of  party.  It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  in  Washington  that  the  feeling 
toward  the  administration's  blunders  and 
wasteful  policies  is  as  bitter  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  as  It  is  on  the  Republican  side. 

The  President  has  repeatedly  expanded  and 
enlarged  upon  the  powers  delegated  to  him. 
Congress  now  fears  to  trust  him  any  longer. 
and  therein  the  representatives  of  the  people 
reflect  the  fears  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  essential  to  have  in  the  White  House 
at  all  tims  a  President  whom  the  Congress 
can  trust.  It  is  imperative  now.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  a  wholly  new  Congress  at  one 
election.  Therefore,  we  must  either  elect 
another  President,  abandon  our  system  of 
government  with  its  divided  responsibility,  or 
face  a  break-down  in  our  national  adminis- 
tration. 

The  President  has  now  abandoned  the  New 
Deal  label.  There  is  no  longer  anyone  to 
claim  this  doorstep  baby,  except  Hxnxt 
Wallacx.  The  life-term  candidate  clings  to 
no  lasting  principles  of  government  or  truth. 
He  changes  with  the  shifting  winds  of  public 
opinion.  He  Is  ready  to  alter  his  window 
dressing  from  day  to  day  with  the  shifts  of 
public  taste,  from  the  left  to  the  right. 

Today  he  is  seeking  to  restyle  himself  as  a 
great  conservative.  He  Is  shoving  Baruch  and 
Jesse  Jones,  Clayton  and  Crowley,  to  the 
foreground,  hoping  they  will  make  the  public 
forget  Henry  Wallace,  Milo  Perkins,  Tugwell. 
"Harry  the  Hop,"  "Henry  the  Morg,"  aiul 
"Sammy  the  Rose." 

Someone  is  being  sold  down  the  river. 

God  forbid  that  our  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion should  be  handled  by  the  "palace  guard." 
Neither  do  I  want  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of 
big  business  and  speculative  finance.  I  want 
to  see  it  administered  by  practical  profres- 
sives. 

The  temporarily  ostracized  new  dealers  are 
assuring  themselves  that  the  competent,  able, 
but  conservative  administrators  are  simply 
decoys  intended  for  campaign  expediency  in 
catching  the  sucker  vote. 

We  have  no  outright  statement  as  to  what 
policies  the  administration  intends  to  put 
into  effect  to  facilitate  our  conversion  to 
peacetime  basis. 

To  obtain  true  kgow^edge  of  facts  in  war 
Is  difficult.  Theref($re7we  are  entitled  to  place 
our  own  interpretations  on  M  much  of  the 
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record  as  to  tTallable.  To  do  anything  Veaa 
would  be  contributing  to  a  dangerovis  leth- 
argy of  national  aplrlt.  Therefore,  by  the 
tery  nature  of  the  tlmee.  criticism  becomes 
eonstructlTe.  The  reports  of  the  congres- 
tlonal  committees  and  the  speeches  by  Re- 
publican leaders  have  been  of  the  greatest 
▼alue  m  correcting  waste  and  Inefltelency  In 
the  conduct  of  the  war. 

With  the  country  facing  debt  and  exhaus- 
tion the  administration  in  Washington  con- 
tinue* profligate  spcndlnjf  of  public  funds 
■ad  win  continue  until  we  change  horses,  as 
Bftg*^"**  did  when  Chamberlain  was  dropped. 
When  the  facts  are  uncovered.  I  say  there 
will  be  found  exorbitant  and  pure  w»te  in 
the  handling  of  lease-lend. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Eoosevelt  admin- 
istration when  It  was  scattering  money  to  the 
winds  with  Its  ptmip-primtng  claptrap,  if  you 
dared  criticize  wane  of  public  monpy.  some 
crackpot  would  ask  in  a  horror-stricken  voice. 
TJo  you  propose  to  let  people  starve?" 

Today,  If  you  dare  crltlclie  the  same  wanton 
waste,  the  same  disregard  of  the  "silly  old 
dollar  sign."  to  quote  the  President,  you  are 
Interfering  with  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
which  incidentally  does  not  seem  to  be  work- 
ing so  effectively.  Lest  I  be  accused  of  being 
prejudiced,  let  me  quote  from  an  article  by 
Sumner  Wells,  until  recently  Under  Secretary 
<rf  State :  '"To  those  of  us  who  are  convinced 
that  the  security  and  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
cas depend  "pon  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
Amerfcan  solidarity,  steps  taken  recently  by 
the  Department  of  State  are  profoundly  dis- 
turbing. •  ?  •  What  Is  happening  may 
well  brlrig  once  more  Into  being  conflicting 
blocks  within  the  American  family  of  na- 
tions— a  calamity  which  has  been  avoided 
more  than  10  years." 

IfBless  you  believe  in  the  New  Deal  theory. 
that  waste  Is  a  virtue,  you  are  smeared  as  In- 
different to  all  moral  and  patriotic  considera- 
tions. By  such  tactics,  men  who  are  familiar 
with  the  scandalous  waste  going  on  In  lease- 
lend  operations,  are  tnttmldated  from  reveal- 
ing the  facts. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  go  as  far  away  from 
home  as  lend-lease  to  see  wanton  and  reckless 
waste  of  public  moneys  It  Is  visible  to  every 
eye.  And  again  lest  I  be  accused  of  being 
B  wee  mite  prejudiced,  let  me  quote  from  the 
junior  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Hakxt  Bt«o.  This  great  Democrat  says:  "At 
the  cloee  of  1JK2  the  Byrd  committee,  after  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  Into  recent  bureaucratic 
expansion,  reported  to  the  Senate:  It  can  be 
tsld  unequivocally  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment Is  the  chief  ofltnder  In  the  entire  coun- 
try from  the  standpoint  of  wasting  and  hoard- 
ing manpower.  The  statement  may  be  made 
•drlsedly  that  at  no  time  In  history  has 
there  been  so  much  waste,  so  much  Ineffl- 
ciency  as  now  exists  In  the  multitude  of 
bureaus  which  sap  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion.' " 

It  Is  an  outrageous  performance  to  subsi- 
dize mining  companies  one  way  or  another  for 
the  product*cn  cf  copper,  zinc,  and  lead,  be- 
yond our  war  requirements.  It's  a  waste  of 
manpower,  when  we  already  have  ample  stock 
piles  for  our  war  needs,  to  continue  to  build 
th*ra  still  larger. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  vital  and  Important 
matters  on  which  the  American  people  are 
being  kept  In  the  dark. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  present  post- 
war agrlcultiiral  policies.  The  New  Deal 
record  is  5*ro  as  far  as  curing  of  the  vm- 
healthy  and  distreaslng  situation  of  1.234.000 
farm  families  with  an  Income  before  the  war 
of  lees  than  MSO  per  year.  The  Republi- 
can Party  must  not  allow  that  big  group  to 
fall  beck  Into  such  a  sub-existence  level  after 
the  war. 

In  agrlealture  after  we  were  in  war,  when 
all-out  production  was  demanded  of  Industry. 
•dmlnlstratiPn  edicts  still  forced  millions  of 
idle  acres.  We  were  In  the  war  over  a  year 
toelore  the  administration  policies  permitted 
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altar  of  his  fourth-term  candidacy?  What  a 
spectacle  this  administration  is  making  be- 
fore the  world!  No  wonder  our  foreign  re- 
lations are  in  as  bad  a  mess  as  our  domestle 
affairs  The  sin,  the  shame  of  It  all,  is  that 
fotirth-term  political  timidity  Is  causing  us 
to  lose  our  great  prestige  and  isolate  our- 
selves from  the  opportunity  to  throw  our  in- 
fluence behind  a  lasting  peace. 

We  are  drifting  into  imperialism  or  isola- 
tionism or  a  vicious  combination  cf  both.  In 
foreign  affairs.  The  quarterback  theory  of 
the  President  is  as  destructive  in  the  foreign 
field  as  It  was  in  the  domestic  field.  The 
sudden  shifts  for  which  Candidate  Roosevelt 
is  notorious,  simply  have  been  a  tremendous  , 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  Uncle  Sam.  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  see  the  same  babble  of  voices  confusing 
our  foreign  relations  that  confused  our  do- 
mestic relations.  As  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's off-hand  comments,  the  confusion  be- 
tween Government  agencies,  and  the  vague- 
ness of  their  policies  affecting  our  foreign 
relations,  our  war  efforts  are  weakened. 

The  ballyhoo  that  surrounded  the  Presi- 
dent's return  from  Tehersn  Is  almost  un- 
pleasantly reminiscent  of  Dr.  Cock's  return 
from  the  North  Pole. 

So  much  for  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  Important  and  vital  parts  of  the  record 
of  Candidate  Roosevelt. 

Now  In  contrast.  What  is  the  Republican 
position? 

In  the  first  place,  it  Is  almost  impossible 
for  the  minority  party — and  the  Republicans 
are  in  the  minority  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate — to  make  much  of  a  record  If  a 
Republican  Member  of  the  Congress  offers 
construcUve  legislation  that  strikes  a  popu- 
lar note,  his  proposal  is  never  passed  under 
his  name.  Some  Democratic  committee 
chairman  will  change  it  slightly  and  intro- 
duce it  under  his  own  name  or  as  a  com- 
mittee bill.  That  is  the  custom  whatever 
party  is  In  power. 

But  even  so  the  Republican  leadership  in 
the  Congress  la  not  passively  wa'ting  to 
aimply  drift  into  power. 

Under  the  able  and  far-sighted  Republican 
leader  representative,  Jockph  W.  MArrm, 
committees  composed  of  Members  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives,  have  been 
appointed  on  the  most  vital  questions  of 
taxation,  post-war  conditions,  food,  and  pow- 
ers of  the  President. 

Republican  National  Cliairman  Spangler 
has  not  been  content  to  simply  perfect  a 
party  organization  for  the  next  camoalgn. 
He  has  seized  time  by  the  forelock  end 
named  committees  composed  of  Republican 
Governors  and  Members  of  the  Congress,  to 
prepare  for  post-war  legislation  on  many 
vital  subjects.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  Pbrelgn   policy   and   International   rela- 
tions. 

a.  Post-war  enterprise,  industry,  and  em- 
ployment. 

3.  Social  welfare  and  security. 

4.  Finance,  taxation,  and  money. 
6.  Reform  of  Government  administration. 

6.  Labor. 

7.  Agrlctiiture. 

8.  International  economic  problems. 
Therefore,  we  are  boldly  preparing  to  meet 

our  responsibilities.  There  are  two  essen- 
tials that  the  Republican  Party  must  meet 
in  order  to  Justify  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  the  coming  election. 

1.  We  must  have  a  platform  that  is  def- 
inite, imequlvocal,  courageous,  and  forward 
looking.  It  seems  to  me  It  must  Include  as 
Its  minimum  requirements: 

(A)  An  assurance  that  we  will  exert  every 
effort  toward  the  war.  No  temporary  politi- 
cal expedience  will  be  permitted  to  jeopard- 
ise or  delay  1  hour,  the  winning  of  the  war. 

(B)  Definite  plans  for  reconversion  from 
war  to  peace,  and  for  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors.  A  blueprint  for  fr?e  Indvtry  and 
not  a  socialistic  state  so  that  busine:>s  men 


are  assured  of  a  fair  profit,  labor  will  be  as-   t 
sured  full  employment,  good  pay,  and  higher 
standards  of  living  and  farmers  are  assured 
of  a  better  price  for  their  crops. 

This  will  include  a  simplification  of  our 
tax  structure  to  enable  all  taxpayers  to  know 
what  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay.  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  a  lawyer  and  an  accountant 
to  help  prepare  every  tax  return  and  also 
to  restore  once  again  an  incentive  for  idle 
capital  to  found  new  businesses,  new  indus- 
tr;es.  and  create  new  Jobs. 

Most  Important  of  all  is  the  removal  of 
ancient  artificial  baiTlers  that  restrict  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  at  home  and  abroad. 

(C)  Broadly  speaking,  the  American  people 
are  all  of  the  same  mind.  The  war  and  the 
way  to  lasting  peace  must  be  pursued  with 
unrelenting  vigor.  Because  Candidate 
Roosevelt  has  struck  out  is  no  reason  we 
should  give  up  hope  of  building  a  stable, 
prosperous,  and  peaceful  world. 

2  The  second  essential  for  confidence  in 
the  Republican  Party  is  the  choice  of  a  can- 
didate who  can  bring  some  order  into  the 
war  effort  and  to  the  peace  to  follow. 

In  order  to  command  confidence  abroad, 
and  at  home,  our  candidate  must — 

(A)  Be  able  to  inspire  trust  at  home  and 
abroad  In  his  ability  to  do  teamwork  with 
the  Congress.  Any  Government  Is  weakened 
without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
the  legislative  representatives  of  the  people. 

(B)  Command  overwhelming  confidence 
in  his  determination  and  ability  to  end 
promptly  the  confusion  of  red  tape,  bureau- 
made  laws,  bureaucratic  control  of  business, 
farming,  and  labor  that  are  Interfering  with 
our  war  efforts.  After  all,  the  greatest  re- 
form we  need  in  America  today  Is  In  the 
matter  of  administrative  efficiency  and  de- 
partmental order  In  Washlcgton. 

(C)  By  meeting  these  two  essentials  of 
platform  and  candidate  honestly,  openly,  and 
with  our  eyes  on  the  future,  the  Republican 
Party  will  Justify  the  confidence  which  has 
been  manifested  in  the  recent  elections  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  will  provide  an 
agency  for  good  government  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  are  nauseated 
with  the  repudiation  of  American  traditions 
under  the  New  Deal  and  insure  the  election 
of  a  national  administration  which  will  lead 
us  to  new  and  undreamed-of  prosperity  and 
lasting  peace. 


Views  of  Former  Governor  Cox  on  Peace 
League 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  including  an 
interview  with  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Cox,  former  Governor  of  Ohio, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dispatch 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cox  Urges  Umrn)  States  To  Join  World  Peacb 
League — Calls  Wilson's  Forebodings  a 
Prophbct  Fulfilled — Assails  Roosevilt 
Critics 

MiAM  .  Pla.,  March  31. — James  M.  Cox. 
former   Governor   of   Ohio   and   Democratic 


nominee  for  the  Presidency  in  1930.  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  his  running  mate, 
said  today  In  an  appeal  for  United  States 
adherence  to  a  world  organization  such  as 
the  League  of  Nations  that  "the  star  that 
Wocdrow  Wilson  followed  is  still  my  light 
and  guide." 

Supporting  the  league  as  an  Instrument  of 
peace,  now  as  In  1920.  Mr.  Cox,  74  years  old 
today,  said  that  President  Wilson  "warned 
us  In  words  that  are  now  prophecy  fulfilled. 
I  cainot  believe,  following  these  years  of 
torment  and  suffering  that  a  civilized  world 
will  permit  to  be  destroyed  the  noblest  proj- 
ect conceived  by  mankind.  Nor  can  there 
be  in  the  face  of  our  tragic  history,  another 
triumph  in  this  coimtry  for  a  political  cabal 
such  as  blasted  our  hopes  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  But  there  is  a  task  to  be  com- 
pleted first.  We  cannot  insure  the  future 
without  first   dealing   with   the  present. 

HOME    FRONT    SEEN    LAX 

"There  Is  much  to  be  done  at  home,"  Mr, 
Cox  said,  "and  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the 
things  to  be  done  here  will  become  more 
apparent  with  each  day.  I  wish  I  had  the 
facility  to  tie  thought  Into  phrase  In  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  to  all  of  us  what  Is  deep 
rooted  In  the  minds  and  the  souls  of  the 
brave  men  and  women  on  the  battle  fronts. 
We  have  not  been  as  faithful  to  our  defend- 
ers as  they  have  been  to  us.  There  are 
cotmtless  numbers  of  Individual  exceptions, 
but  by  and  large  we  can't  be  proud  of  our- 
selves. 

"We  have  feasted  so  long  at  the  table  of 
the  gods  that  we  cease  to  regard  our  fortune 
a.s  a  gift  but  take  It  rather  as  a  right. 
When  emergency  compels  any  trespass  upon 
our  bounty,  we  do  not  respond  with  our  bet- 
ter selves.  We  complain  and  criticize.  As 
our  comforts  and  conveniences  are  disturbed, 
demagogs  try  to  take  our  minds  from  the 
Nation's  great  achievements  of  war  to  things 
so  little  and  so  relatively  unimportant  that 
we  should  reproach  ourselves  for  even  think- 
ing of  them.  This  leads  us  nag  and  hamper 
our  leaders  with  energies  that  might  better 
be  employed  against  the  enemy. 

Hrrs  arm-chaib  generals 

"Thousands  of  us  presume  to  know  more 
about  the  direction  at  armies  than  General 
Marshall  and  of  naval  strategy  than  Admiral 
King.  We  should  long  ago  h&M  learned 
the  dangers  of  such  back-seat  driving.  Our 
assumption  of  superior  knowledge  runs  In 
other  directions  too.  We  are  reading  In  the 
press  and  hearing  over  the  radio  a  continuing 
Inquiry  Into  the  necessary  secrets  of  the  war 
movement.  What  went  on  at  the  confer- 
ences at  Cairo  and  Teheran?  What  did 
Roosevelt  say  to  Stalin?  What  did  Stalin 
say  to  Churchill?  and  so  on  and  on.  A  man 
from  Mars  might  easily  assume  that  we  think 
these  leaders  are  stupid  or  unfaithful  when 
the  facts  are  obviously  otherwise. 

"We  need  to  remember  that  a  very  deli- 
cate situation  existed  with  respect  to  the 
relations  among  our  allies.  Russia  trusted 
no  one  because  no  one  trusted  Russia.  We 
have  advanced  far  from  that  state  of  things, 
and  can  anyone  deny  the  vast  military  ad- 
vantages that  have  accrued  from  the  agree- 
ments which  have  been  reached?  There 
will  doubtless  be  future  differences  to  ad- 
Just  but  I  have  never  known  a  personal  quar- 
rel to  be  bettered  by  neighborhood  meddling. 
Too  many  editors,  columnists,  and  com- 
mentators demand  the  details  of  the  most 
confidential  situation.  What  could  they  do 
about  It  If  -hey  knew?  There  would  be  wide 
differences  of  opinion  not  only  as  among 
them  but  their  readers  and  hearers  as  well. 
There  would  be  no  agreement,  no  solution, 
only  worse  confusion.  We  must  trust  otir 
leaders.  A  million  commanders  cannot  win 
ft  war." 


Reorganization  of  Confrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  COWNXCnCtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRO  an  editorial  entitled 
"Streamlining  Congress,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  23.  which  makes 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  on  the  organization  of  the 
Congress,  and  which  is  now  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

I  shoulu  also  like  unanimous  consent 
to  print  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Self-Rescue,"  which  appeared  in 
the  News  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  This  edi- 
torial also  deals  with  the  very  urgent 
need  of  a  reorganization  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Easton  (Pa.)   Express] 
streamlining  congrsss 

Certain  Indexes  warrant  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress Is  beginning  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  public  with  the 
cumbersome  procedures  of  that  body  In 
thwarting  Instead  of  promoting  the  public 
will  and  the  public  good  In  many  Instances. 

Senator  Tatt,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Dana- 
HER,  of  Connecticut,  Republicans,  have  en- 
visioned the  reorganization  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Republicans  In  January — if  their 
hopes  are  achieved  in  the  November  elec- 
tion— and  have  promised  some  of  the  cob- 
webs will  l>e  wiped  off  the  slow,  old-fashioned 
machinery  of  Congress. 

Two  streamlining  proposals  are  now  before 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  Senator  Ma- 
LONET,  of  Connecticut,  Democrat,  has  pro- 
posed a  committee  of  12  Senate  and  House 
Members  be  set  up  to  recommend  moderni- 
zation Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 
Progressive,  would  abolish  30  of  the  33  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  and  limit  Sen- 
ators to  membership  on  only  one  major 
committee. 

Even  these  small  tentative  suggestions  give 
hope  that  some  Congressmen  are  alert  to  the 
fact,  which  Is  glaring  to  aU  outelders,  that 
present  congressional  machinery  Is  outmoded, 
cumbersome,  slow,  and  actually  dangerous  in 
a  time  of  great  stress  and  strain  when  speed 
•and  action  spell  success  and  lack  of  them 
means  failure. 

What  about  the  seniority  r\ile?  That 
antiquated  and  anachronistic  custom  that 
elevates  political  hacks  to  places  of  promi- 
nence and  leadership  for  which  they  are  ill- 
fitted  because  they  happen  to  hold  on  to  their 
seats  a  long  time  thould  be  shoved  over- 
board when  at  last  Congress  creaks  around  to 
housecleanlng. 

[From  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News  of 
March  23.  1944] 

self-reScux 
Revelation  that  Congress  Is  devoting  serious 
study  to  the  overhauling  of  its  own  struc- 
ture, procedure,  and  operating  methods  is 
welcome  news.  Here  is  a  field  which  is  loaded 
with  possibUltles  for  greater  understanding 
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•nd  cooperation  bttw«en  th«  UclalAtive  tnd 
•xecutlT*  and  (or  modtflcatlcn.  If  not  ellml- 
, nation,  of  the  cauMs  for  much  of  the  grow- 
tng  crlttcUin  which  U  delivered  agalnat  the 
foroMT  branch  of  the  OovernnMat. 

la  eentrMt  to  the  uik  that  eeaatltutlonal 
itUHl0n  affectlDg  the  form  of  our  Oovern- 
m»nt  ahould  be  made  to  remove  exlatlng 
deflrienctee.  rtpecUlly  aa  relating  to  dead- 
leeto  and  delayt,  it  la  meet  to  remembtr  that 
tb«  Oonatttutlon  Itoctf,  white  trttlng  up  the 
goTernmfntal  itructurt  and  ataklng  out  the 
bound*  of  each  branch  of  the  Oovarnment, 
IMVM  to  the  CunKreaa  the  fti ling  out  of  the 
tfvtftlla  of  lu  own  organintion  and  procedure. 
The  aet-up  of  eongreaalonal  commuieea, 
•Mtiorllf  MMl  other  rulee,  and  the  great  body 
«f  pNMdMita  and  prerogativea  repreaent  the 
dtiifftftw  and  the  formulatl^ne  td  tbe  Oon- 
mm  Itaelf  It  tb'M  LeeoAae  tneraMlngly 
tneunbent  upon  the  leglalatlve  to  examine 
thla  body  of  rulea,  regtilatlona.  and  prac- 
tloea  iti  whole  machinery— to  determine 
vbetber  they  have  butgrown  their  useful- 
neaa  and  Injure  or  retard  rather  than  aid 
the  common  weal. 

A  certain  amount  of  cumberaomeneea  will 
alwaya  tM  neceaeary  in  the  democratic  process 
and  will  doubtleaa  serve  the  public  interest 
•a  a  aafeguard  against  undue  hasU  or  Ul- 
advlsed  action.  But  It  Is  our  considered 
opinion  that  an  overhauling  of  this  ma- 
chinery Is  long  ovrrdue  and  that  Congress 
lt«elf  faces  a  grave  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  popular  disfavor  Into  which  It  has. 
like  It  or  not.  fallen.  It  devolves  upon  the 
leglalatlve  branch,  still  the  very  crux  of  our 
democratic  system,  to  take  the  Initiative  In 
cuing  Itself.    In  fact,  no  other  agency  can. 


Our  Irresponsible  GoTcnunent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER. 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THZ  8ENATI  OF   THX  UNITED  8TATBS 

Saturday,  April  1  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Our  Irresponsible  Government," 
by  Charles  A.  Beard,  published  in  the 
Progressive  of  March  6,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoM), 
as  follows: 

OUB   iBKESrONSIBLS   OOVSRNMZNT 

(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 

Two  things  the  American  people  have  long 
taken  for  granted.  like  the  air  they  breathe: 
the  llbertlee  and  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment which  they  enjoy  under  the  constltu- 
tloctal  system  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  aeemed  to  Imagine  that  no  matter  what 
they  think,  say.  and  do,  these  liberties  and 
rights  will  endure  forever,  like  the  hills  and 
the  stais. 

Tet  they  have,  within  the  pest  96  years, 
wltnersed  the  destruction  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  collapse  of  popular  governments  far 
and  wide  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
have  aeen  parliament  after  parliament  para- 
l3rzed  by  incapacity  to  leglalate  and  control 
executive  aggression,  and  then  either  disap- 
pear entirely  or  sink  into  utter  futility. 

They  have  eem  great  natloiw  disgusted  by 
factlonaUam  and  negatlonlsm  In  legislative 
chambers  and  willing  to  furrender  to  dema- 
■esa  prepared  to  promise  them  peace,  ac- 
tMm,  and  security. 
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That  a  few  Members 
grees  are  disturbed  by 
evident  tn  three 
introduced  since  It  o 

The  first  U  a  propose 
M.  La  Foluttb.  Jr.,  W 
for  reducing  and  strean 
teee  of  the  Senate  in 
efflclent  transaction  of 

The  second  Is  a 
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House  to  invite  heads 
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questions  on  the  floor  oi 
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Representative  MoNRONiiT 
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port  on  the  whole 
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conducting  the  relations 
and  the  President. 
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speeches  on  the  floor 
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none  will  deny  the 
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In  order  to  make 
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the  many  available  to 
and  observes  the 
neas  in  Washington 
On  November  26, 
BiTTLn  of  Nebraska 
Senate  on  our  finandil 
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Nor  do  I  pretend  to 
of  his  argument  or 
though  I  have  probab 
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taked  in  Congress  and 
information   concerning 
unanswered.    Mean- 
debates  in  the 
as  desviltory  as  ever, 
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an  air  of  Irresponsl- 
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of  public  authori- 
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want  to  do  Is  to  call  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  a  piece  of  public  btislness  Is  handled 
In  Washington. 

In  the  course  of  his  report.  Senator  Dutmb 
ctated:  "Our  actual  expenditures,  commit- 
ments, and  extensions  of  credit  tn  or  for 
Latin  America  during  the  8  years.  1942,  194S, 
1B44  total  more  than  90.000,000,000."  The 
Senator  went  on  to  say  that  a  ooiuidernble 
part  of  this  money  was  being  spent  tn  ways 
that  did  not  advance  good  relations  between 
the  United  StaUs  and  Latin  America. 

ALL   IS  CONTVSIOM 

Leaving  out  of  sccount  the  rhetoric  of  tb« 
business,  there  stands  the  Senator's  state- 
ment about  the  16.000.000,000.  Sitrfly  Con- 
grees  and  the  people  hsve  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  figure  Is  approximately  true  or 
Is  grotesqusly  false. 

The  Constitution  provides  explicitly;  "No 
money  shall  be  dra/n  from  the  Treasury,  but 
in  cotiaequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shaP  be  published  from  time  to  time." 
Since  no  mlllUry  secrets  were  involved  in 
the  mere  fact  of  the  •6,000.000,000,  Congress 
and  the  people  were  entitled  to  know  about 
It.    Well,  what  did  they  learn? 

Accordinc  to  the  Associated  Press,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  issued  a  statement  as  follows: 
"Spending  and  commitmenta  to  spend  In 
Latin  America  In  the  last  3  years  by  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Including  military  and 
naval  Installations,  total  less  than  $6,000.- 
000,000."  In  other  words,  it  seemed  that 
Senator  BxTTLza  was  10  times  wrong,  ab- 
surdly wrong. 

On  the  same  day,  Seixator  McKellar,  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  who,  if  anybody,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  know,  declared  cautiously:  "If  I 
understand  correctly,  $2,207,000,000  is  all  that 
has  been  spent  down  there  for  every  purpose, 
Including  the  purchase  of  war  materials." 
So  It  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  Senator 
BtrrLKB  was  either  careless  or  frightfully  ig- 
norant, and  trying  to  make  trouble  for  the 
administration.  !Slther  that  or  the  three 
gentlemen  did  not  know  what  they  were 
talking  about  or  were  talking  through  their 
hats. 

In  any  event  that  queer  bird  known  as 
John  Q.  Citizen,  who  has  to  pay  taxes  to 
meet  the  bill  whatever  it  is.  must  have  felt 
more  cross-eyed  than  ever.  For  his  edlQca- 
tion.  newspapers,  magazines,  and  cclumn»8t8 
poured  out  Ink  like  cuttlefish,  making  the 
air  thicker  than  a  London  fog.  After  read- 
ing a  bale  of  clippings  I  felt  like  old  Ben 
Turpln  himself,  and  awaited  more  enlighten- 
ment. 

On  January  20.  1944.  Senator  BtrrLca 
opened  up  again.  He  presented  to  the  Senate 
a  long  and  detailed  scnedule,  checked  by  cer- 
tified public  accounts  and  dtlng  the  docu- 
mentary sources  of  each  major  Item.  Ac- 
cording to  this  schedule,  the  total  figure  in 
the  case  in  question  was  $5,733,953,534.  as  far 
as  independent  Latin  American  countries 
alone  were  concerned.  That  is  not  far  from 
the  original  claim:    $6,000,000,000. 

Some  debate  then  took  place.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  some  confusion  among 
Senator  Bctles's  critics  over  the  period  cov- 
ered. But  his  figures  were  not  refuted. 
Senator  McKellar,  Instead  of  tearing  them 
to  pieces  and  giving  the  facts  if  he  could, 
laid  special  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Sen- 
ator BuTura  agreed  with  him  on  that  policy 
but  wanted  to  know  whether  the  methods 
of  expenditure  pursued  were  actually  doing 
good  or  harm. 

After  Senator  BtnLxa's  new  accounting  was 
made  public,  a  person  supposed  to  be  speak- 
ing for  the  State  Department  deplored  the 
incident  as  Injurious  to  the  good -neighbor 
policy,  but  did  not,  perhaps  could  not,  tear 
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into  Senator  BuTLn's  schedule  Item  by  Item 
and  give  the  correct  total. 

The  story  could  be  extended  Indefinitely, 
but  that  figure  of  $6,000,000,000  still  remains 
a  mysury. 

My  point  Is  made.  There  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  and  irresponsible  in 
a  leglslsfUre  snd  an  executive  department 
which  cannot  settle  such  a  question  on  the 
basis  of  positive  knowledge  within  24  hours. 
In  any  efficient  and  responsible  government 
It  could  be  M  settled  and  would  be.  No 
military  secrets  are  Involved— Just  the  brute 
fuct  of  a  $6,000,000,000  bill  which  taxpayers 
will  have  to  meet  or  not. 

Here  the  ease  Is  rested  and  I  submit  to 
esndid  resders  ths  proposition  that  ths 
methods  snd  machinery  of  the  legislstlve 
snd  executive  departments  at  Washington 
need  a  drsstlc  overhauling  tn  the  Interest  of 
safety  for  constitutions!  government. 


0.  p.  A.  and  Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  April  1. 1944 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thousands  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans liave  served  without  pay  for  long 
periods  on  war  price  and  rationing 
boards.  The  Nation's  debt  to  these  is 
great.  Theirs  is  today  a  hard  task  and 
in  many  cases  a  thankless  one. 

The  following  letter  by  Rev.  J.  Q. 
Steinmeyer  of  Pipestone,  Minn.,  to  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.,  so 
vividly  portrays  the  problems  facing  men 
such  as  he  that  I  highly  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House, 

In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Pipestone  County  War  Price  and  Ration- 
ing Board,  Reverend  Steinmeyer  sees  the 
necessity  of  rationing  and  price  fixing, 
but  he  also  can  see  how  it  can  and  is  be- 
ing overdone. 

O.  P.  A.  here  in  Washington  would  do 
well  to  draw  on  the  fund  of  knowledge 
gained  by  many  hard  months  of  work  by 
such  men.  Congress  and  the  Nation 
would  welcome  a  little  more  common 
sense  being  mixed  in  with  the  profound 
theories  of  oflBclal  Washington,  theories 
which  when  put  into  practice  affect  the 
lives  of  every  American  man,  woman, 
and  child. 

Omcx  or  Price  Administration, 
Was  Price  and  Rationing  Board,  No.  6459, 

Pipestone,  Minn.,  March  21,  1944. 
Mr.  Chestzr  Bowles, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Price 

Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowles:  Replying  to  a  letter  sub- 
mitted to  us  through  the  O.  P.  A.  district 
office.  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  in  which  you  ask 
for  a  real  appraisal  of  O.  P.  A.'s  faults  and 
virtues,  proposing  also  three  direct  questions 
concerning  the  functions  of  O.  P.  A. 

We  shall  try  to  comply  with  your  request. 
Our  qualifications  for  such  a  task  have  well- 
defined  limits,  but  we  have  grown  up  with 
this  O.  P.  A.  baby,  we  have  nurtured  it 
through  difficult  times  and,  naturally,  neces- 
sity has  compelled  us  to  change  diapers  at 
various  times,  but  we  believe  that  we  have 
now  developed  a  rather  rugged  individual,  a 
little  over  2  years  old,  which  we  thluk  will 


live  and  should  be  permitted  to  live.  Thus, 
today  we  are  still  on  the  firing  line,  dally  fac- 
ing a  questioning  public.  We  know  the  quae- 
ttons,  we  know  the  trlsls.  we  know  the  needs, 
we  eee  some  hardships.  To  you  and  also  to 
any  dissenting  Conp-essman  we  out  tn  the 
sticks  would  say  extend  the  O.  P.  A.,  grant  the 
required  appropriations.    And  here  Is  why: 

1.  Price  controls  Our  citlsens  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  price 
control  stands  second  only  to  the  military 
forces  tn  winning  this  war.  Price  control 
must  be  retained  or  chaos  results.  How- 
ever, tbs  thought  Is  repeatedly  expressed  thst 
prtoe  control  should  be  far  more  rigid  In  the 
matter  of  commodities  directly  sffecttng  our 
living,  but  that  we  sre  wasting  time  on  non- 
essentlsls.  It  certslnly  can  have  no  bearing 
on  the  war  effort  If  the  fool  and  his  money 
are  wlllinf  to  part  whenever  he  finds  non- 
essentlsls  which  would  add  to  his  delight  or 
pleasure.  We  would  rise  up  In  righteous  In- 
dignation If  we  were  forced  to  pay  a  dollar 
for  a  loaf  of  bread  or  26  cents  for  a  bottle  of 
milk;  In  fact,  we  would  be  Inclined  to  do 
violence  to  persons  suspected  of  perpetrating 
such  crimes  upon  a  hungry  public,  but  we 
refuse  to  get  excited  when  someone  with  more 
money  than  brains  Is  willing  and  even  anxious 
to  pay  $150  for  a  $17  wrist  watch;  In  fact,  we 
cou'.d  pDlnt  cut  many  reasons  why  It  would 
be  good  that  such  fools  be  accommodated  In 
and  be  assisted  tn  getting  rid  of  their  money 
before  more,  and  perhaps,  dangerous  harm 
results.  By  all  means,  let's  have  price  con- 
trol, but  let's  not  get  foolish  on  the  things 
which  have  no  value,  and  no  direct  bearing 
on  necessities  of  life. 

2.  Rationing:  Rationing  Is  a  sort  of  step- 
child which  has  been  very  hastily  tossed  into 
the  lap  of  O.  P.  A.  Dreamers  and  persons 
obviously  without  practical  experience  have 
drawn  up  regulations  which  reach  the  very 
heights  of  ridiculoalty.  Even  so,  we  believe 
that  rationing  In  general  has  rendered  a 
worth-while  service  but  In  the  specific  items 
we  have  the  hardships  thrust  upon  us  which 
certainly  have  been  and  still  are  available. 
We  can  understand  that  specific  needs  differ 
in  various  areas,  even  in  the  various  counties 
throughout  this  great  Nation;  we  can  quite 
readily  understand  that  In  such  instances 
sauce  for  the  goose  may  be  poison  for  the 
gander;  we  can  also  understand  that  we  lo- 
cally are  not  in  a  position  to  obtain  a  true 
picture  of  existing  conditions  as  to  available 
supplies,  raw  materials,  etc.,  and  that  we  do 
not  have  the  opportunities  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  Industry  to  manufacture  com- 
modities which  are  apparently  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer.  And  yet  with  all  these 
known  limitations  we  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
8v.'er  your  inquiry  so  that  you  may  look  at  the 
picture  through  our  eyes,  since  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  dwarf  sitting  on  the  giant's 
shoulder  can  see  farther  than  the  giant. 
Here,  then,  are  the  Items  with  our  comment: 

A.  Gasoline:  We  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  supply  of  gasoliije  for  civilian  use 
Is  dwindling,  that  the  danger  Is  threatening 
that  even  the  more  essential  needs  may  not 
be  met.  The  thought  comes  to  us  repeatedly, 
and  Is  also  expressed  by  many  thoughtful 
patriotic  citizens,  that  responsible  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  not  conscientiously  tried 
to  solve  this  problem.  How  great  Is  the  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage any  discoveries?  What  steps  have 
been  taken  to  make  full  use  of  existing  pro- 
duction facilities?  How  much  additional 
gasoline  could  be  stored  by  means  of  Im- 
portation? What  effect  would  a  price  in- 
crease to  independent  producers  have  on  pro- 
duction? We  believe  that  the  old  trite  an- 
swer of  big  companies  that  they  are  making 
too  much  money  is  not  an  acceptable  answer 
when  Independent  companies  and  small  pro- 
ducers are  forced  out  of  business.  It  \s  our 
conviction  that  the  Government  with  Its 
many  agencies  is  in  position  to  know  the 
conditions,  and  can  and  must  meet  this 
problem. 


Zt  Is  also  rather  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand why,  when  and  if  an  emergency  exists 
and  our  gasoline  supplies  are  threatened,  non- 
oasentlal  users  are  still  permitted  to  use  their 
cars,  using  up  pnolous  gas  and  oil,  and  that 
this  class  is  ever  ready  to  purchase  black- 
market  gasoline  or  "to  borrow"  enormous 
quantities  of  the  farmers'  tractor  barrel. 

We  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  value 
of  A  coupons,  from  3  to  2  gallons  a  week,  Is  a 
step  tn  the  right  direction:  tn  fact,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  value  of  the  A  coupon  could 
BOt  be  reduced  still  more,  to  1  fallon  or  even 
lees.  Such  reduction  certslnly  could  hsve  no 
evil  effect  on  the  war  effort,  as  all  trades,  pro- 
fessions, occupations,  and  workers  eeeentlal 
to  the  war  effort  may  apply  to  their  local 
boards  for  an  amount  of  gasoline  actually 
needed  to  carry  on  essential  work.  Where 
there  is  no  need,  no  gas.  "Pleasure  cars" 
sounds  a  bit  Incongruous,  s  sort  of  a  Jnrrlng 
note,  when  our  boys  and  girls  by  the  millions 
are  going  through  a  veritable  hell  to  preserve 
our  liberties  and  our  way  of  life.  We  all 
know  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cars 
with  A  stickers  are  rolling  up  and  down  the 
highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  northern  borders  to  the  Gulf,  with  an 
apparent  unlimited  supply  of  gasoline,  often- 
times Involved  In  serious  accidents,  still 
slaughtering  our  citizens  by  the  thousands, 
taking  annually  a  greater  toll  In  lives  than 
any  battle  fought  thus  far.  Such  nonessen- 
tial vehicles  might  well  be  put  up  for  the 
duration.  Tough?  My  boy.  your  boy,  had  no 
pleasure  care  at  Tarawa,  Rabaul.  Guadal- 
canal, or  In  the  European  theater,  etc.  Let's 
have  the  gas  where  it  is  needed — and  let's 
eliminate  the  waster.  As  an  afterthought  we 
might  add  most  of  these  wasters  are  not  old 
enough  to  vote. 

B.  Tires  (truck  and  passenger):  Service- 
able tires  are  as  essential  to  this  agricultural 
Mldu-est  as  are  bullets  to  our  armed  forces. 
The  farmers  rarely  live  In  cities;  the  farms  are 
usually  quite  distant  from  their  trade  centers. 
No  transportation  facilities  are  offered  them; 
they  must  provide  for  themselves  to  trans- 
port most  of  their  products  and  needed  sup- 
plies to  and  from  market.  There  is  no  need 
to  kid  these  people  any  longer  that  they  are 
eligible  for  grade  3  tires.  A  serviceable  grade  3 
tire  is  as  extinct  as  the  well-known  dodo  bird. 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  tremendous  pro- 
duction. Justly  so;  unbelievable  records  have 
been  established,  but  must  we  now  admit 
that  we  are  unable  to  produce  a  tire?  Do 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies  is  letting  us  dowc? 
Are  we  perhaps  correct  in  cur  opinion  th^t 
sluggards  are  at  work?  We  know  that  tires 
can  be  produced;  so  let's  have  tires  in  place 
of  silly  excuses  and  a  ridiculous  shifting  of 
responsibility.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  men  are  available  who  know  how  to 
produce  tires.  Failure  here  is  as  reprehen- 
sible and  costly  as  when  a  sentry  falls  asleep 
on  the  post  of  duty. 

C.  Automobiles:  A  very  scarce  article.  We 
believe  that  all  quotas  should  be  hnid  by 
the  district  office  only;  all  applicatloni 
should  be  sent  direct  to  the  district  office 
and  could  there  be  reviewed  and  pasred 
upon  as  need  Is  Indicated  thro\ighout  the 
entire  district  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
a  mere  local  condition. 

D.  Bicycles:  Bicycles  no  problem,  no  com- 
plaints; dealers  appear  to  have  sufficient 
Blocks  and  applications  are  very  limited. 

E.  Sugar,  particularly  canning  sugar:  The 
local  board's  pain  and  headache.  We  believe 
that  one  or  more  stamps  in  war-ration  book 
should  be  designated  to  purchase  canning 
sugar  to  meet  the  average  need;  we  would 
suggest  10  pounds.  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  system  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
having  every  prospective  canner  apply  at  the 
rationing  board  for  canning  sugar.  A  large 
part  of  cur  people  would  have  stilBclent  sugar 
for  their  needs  and  can  purchase  It  when- 
ever  they  desire.  In  such  areas  and  com- 
munities where  home  canning  Is,  and  has 
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bMO.  don*  on  «  larger  seale.  trhar«  people 
grow  their  own  fruits,  local  boards  should 
bt  gtwe  (uU  auttwnty  to  tasue  sufflcleDt 
additional  c»p«hh  tnfu  which  would  en- 
eouraf*  tba  greatest  amount  of  homa  can- 
nlns  poaslble.  experience  has  showB  tkat 
the  present  iftam.  which  la  being  followed 
sKsln  this  yaar,  taaults  m  too  much  wastage 
ol  home-grown  fruits.  The  district  oAlce 
could,  because  of  tbelr  knowladge  of  local 
SlUons.  be  relied  upon  to  cooperate  with 


Is  BO  need  to  say  anything  about  the 
It  el  labor  saved  for  local  board  clerks 
If  the  above  suggestions  could  be  adopted. 
We  bsve  reason  to  bellavc  that  the  avenve 
O.  P  A  director  wouldn't  be  concerned  about 
this  Item  inasmuch  as  be  Is  still  of  the 
oplnton  that  TOlunteer  wortors  are  sttU 
crashing  our  doors  hoping  to  be  able  to  do 
mntt*»lnt  for  Mnabodyl  TO  such  we  would 
say.  tSoaM  and  see". 

F.  Piocaesed  foods.  Most  families  in  rural 
dlsMets  unable  to  use  up  points  allotted  to 
them.  For  them,  naturally,  rationing  of  this 
Item  le  a  bit  of  a  nuisance. 

a.  Meat.  Averaga  eonsumer  unable  to  meet 
dally  needs  with  present  allotment.  Unsble 
to  make  soggeetlons  because  of  lack  of  In- 
formation on  the  actual  condition  through- 
out tte  ooimtry.    We  have  a  tremendous  sup- 

[ot meat  here. 

H.  l^iel  oil.  No  problem.  Reasosiable  cau- 
tion and  careful  attention  to  make  full  use  of 
allotment  granted  carries  the  consumer 
through  the  season.  No  suggestions  to  offer 
but  would  let  well  enough  alone. 

I.  Stoves.  Coal  and  wood  beating  or  cook- 
ing stoves  should  be  removed  from  the  ration 
list.  No  boarding  or  abuse  dlacovered  in  this 
Item.  Would,  however.  reUln  all  types  of  fuel 
oil  stovea  on  ration  list  because  of  the  tend- 
ency, ehietty  for  reasons  of  convenience,  to 
convert  from  coal  to  oU. 

J.  Rubber  footwear.  No  problem,  no  com- 
plaint, no  suggestions! 

K.  Shoes.  Children's  shoes,  school  shoes, 
work  shoes  could  be  removed  from  ration 
list.  There  has  been  some  dabbling  around 
with  these  Menia.  leartlng  ue  to  believe  that 
this  particular  administrator  is  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  situation.  Would  suggest  that 
these  Items  be  rationed  only  when  and  If  need 
arises.  Quite  obviously,  there  Is  no  hoarding 
of  such  Items,  and  under  present  system,  ap- 
plicants may,  although  with  a  great  deal  of 
Inconvenience  to  themselves  and  others,  get 
what  they  need.  Sizable  stocks  are  at  hand 
and  this  type  of  shoe  is  quite  generally  avail- 
able 

L.  Typewriters.  No  |m>blem.  no  complaints. 
no  suggestions. 

If.  Industrial  users.  We  vmi  pass  that  by 
for  the  moment.  This  subject  is  too  Involved 
to  be  covered  by  one  short  paragraph  in  a 
letter  of  taUs  kind 

We  conclude  expreaaing  our  thanks  and 
admiration  if  you  have  read  this  letter  thus 
far 

Toura  truly. 
Was  Paics  Am  RATKunwe 

BoAao  No.  6459, 
By  Rev.  J.  O.  SrsufMKTsa.  ChaiTman. 


kUnu  9i  Km.  Edward  C  CarroH 
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Saturday,  AprU  1. 1944 

Mr.  lloOORMACK.  Mr.  Spedker. 
fflidnr  lMT«  to  extend  my  remarkj.  I  am 
Including  In  the  Racoaa  excerpu  from  a 


speech  delivered  by  Hoe  .  Edward  C.  Car- 
roll, of  South  Boston,  o  i  the  occasion  of 
Evacuation  Day  exercises  held  at  Dor- 
cheater  Heights,  South  Bo^iton.  Mass., 
ACarch  17.  1944.  Former  State  Senator 
Carroll's  address  Is  a  p  )werf ul  presenta- 
tion of  the  support  anc  of  the  intent  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States: 


lU 


f  reec  am 
t  od 


Friends  and  neighbors 
here  to  do  honor  to  tlu 
However,  I  sometlnMs  fee 
all  too  many  people  are 
principles  for  which  our 
and  gave  their  very 
March  17.  1776. 

The  principle,  the 
ence.  was  issued  out  of 
the  opinion  of  mankind.' 
opening  paragraph  that 
equal    and    endowed    \ 
such  as  life.  Uberty 
in  one's  own   religion 
happiness,  which  is  the 
Governments  to  secure. 

We  are  conscious  of 
Idarch  17,  we  are  at  war 
with  prayers  for  our  lovdl 
Ices  of  our  beloved  countr^ 
Ing  for  the  preservation 
pies  our  forefathers  fougtft 

There  is  about  today 
that  would  try  to  divide 
tm -American    and    un 
bigotry  and  race  hatred 
tered   by  a  small  group 
mean  a  small  group, 
would  be  a  sad 
dead  to  whom  we  pay 
our  brave  boys  who  are 
intelligent  people  fail  tc 
cancerous   un-American 
which  Is  trying  to 
hatred.    This  country 
been  the  haven  of 
persecuted  people  who 
and  helped  build  their 
rially    and    spLrtiually. 
American  way,  thank 

I  was  born  the  son  of 
grants,  who  fled  from 
very  shores,  that  they 
to  freedom  of  speech 
without    molestation, 
youngster,  at  the  knees  c 
my  fellow  man.  to  have 
of  a  different  race,  color 
Bpect  other  people's 
laws  of  our  beloved 

Let  us,  therefore  be 
faith  with  our  honored 
now  fighting,  and  resolve 
zens  to  protect  cur 
any  person,  "be  he  Jew 
lie.  the  right  to  religlofis 
pursuit  of  happiness 


we  are  assembled 
day  we  oelebraM. 
we  are  lax  in  that 
irone  to  forget  the 
forefathers  fought 
this  day— 


blc3d — on 


Declaration  of  Independ- 

decent  respect  for 

It  asserted  In  the 

men  are  created 

th    certain    rights 

to  worthlp  Ood 

the   pursuit  of 

purpoEe  of  all  free 


commen  ary 


cut 


spresd 
sir  ce 
f ree<  om 
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Day  of  P  rayer 


EXTENSION  Ot  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  El  HOFFMAN 

or    MICH  [CAM 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  R  :PREaENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  marka  In  the  Rsc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  fdlowing  resolution 
providing  for  the  designation  of  a  na- 
tional day  of  prayer]  Sunday.  May  21, 
1944: 

Whsrsas  tbs  Pro(«Bta4t  Cbaplatns 
atton.  Inc.,  a  national  or  lanizatloa  at  Protca- 
tant  olSTgyinan  foundec  In  108,  and  dedi- 
cated to  God  and  countr  r,  and  to  tbs  wsUars 


tbe  fact  that  on  this 

3ur  hearts  are  filled 

ones  In  the  serv- 

,  so  valiantly  flght- 

)f  tlie  same  princi- 

for 

\  sinister  influence 

js.    I  speak  of  that 

C  irlstian    feeling    of 

which  is  being  fos- 

and   mind   you.  I 

,  I  say  to  you,  it 

to  our  honored 

tribute  this  day  and  to 

t  there  fighting.  If 

rise  and  stop  this 

and    vicious    group 

bigotry  and  race 

Its  founding  has 

for  millions  of 

bfecome  good  citizens 

idopted  land  mate- 

Ihis    has    t>een    the 

0(d. 

:iumble  Irish  immi- 

I  ersecutton   to  these 

i^ight  have  the  right 

worship  their  God 

was    taught   as   a 

my  mother,  to  love 

no  liatred  for  those 

or  creed,  and  to  re- 

religious  beliefs,  and  the 

couE  try. 

ietermined   to  keep 

dead  and  ovir  boys 

as  American  citU 

guar  an  teeing 

Ifrotestant,  or  Catho- 

freedom  and  the 


Const  tution 


of  the  men  aud  women  of  the  armed  forces 
of  these  United  States,  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  all  our  veterans  upon  their  return  to 
civilian  life,  is  asking  that  Sunday.  May  21, 
1944  be  designated  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  all 
Amsrlcans  who  believe  In  Almighty  Ood  and 
in  (fT  American  Republic,  Its  Oonstitutl<in, 
and  Its  Institutions — regardless  of  race,  color, 
and  creed;  and 

Whereas  for  some  years  past  there  has  been 
a  highly  organised  campaign  of  ridicule, 
slander  and  abuse  by  certain  subversive  ele- 
ments within  this  Commonwealth  sgslnst  ths 
people's  elected  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress— which  subversive  elements  have  no 
love  for  America,  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, its  Constitution  or  its  institutions, 
or  the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded:  and 

Whereas  this  campaign  of  vllUflcation 
against  loyal,  patriotic  Americans  In  the  Con- 
gress was  a  direct  attack  upon  a  vast  majority 
of  loyal  Americans  who  still  believe  In  ths 
fundamental  principles  of  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  In  asking  that  this  day  of  prayer, 
Sunday,  May  21,  1944,  be  designated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice;  for  those 
who  are  now  lying  sick,  maimed  and  wounded 
In  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad;  for  the 
speedy  return  home  of  those  gallant  men 
and  women  who  are  separated  from  their 
dear  ones  and  from  the  country  they  love 
so  dearly,  on  the  far-flung  iiattlefields  of  the 
world:  and  for  the  preser\-aMon  of  our  Amer- 
ican Republic,  attention  is  called  to  the  words 
of  Gov.  Raymond  B.  Baldwin  of  Connecticut, 
in  proclaiming  Sunday,  May  21,  as  a  day  of 
proyer:  "Prayer  Is  man's  method  for  self- 
transmission  of  personal  needs  and  beliefs 
to  Almighty  God.  It  gives  strength  to  the 
weak  and  brings  humility  to  the  strong. 
Prayer  is  a  denominator  of  good  for  all  peo- 
ples In  time  of  war.  As  the  divine  method  for 
establishing  relationship  between  man  and 
his  Creator  it  deserves  special  recognition  in 
OUT  religious  life.  I  urge  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut to  make  special  observance  of  Sun- 
day. May  21.  as  a  day  of  prayer.  In  this  holy 
way  may  we  ask  God's  bleselngs  upon  our 
Nation  and  our  people." 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
Sunday,  May  21  of  this  year,  as  a  national 
day  of  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  this 
American  Republic;  and  that  the  third  Sun. 
day  In  the  month  of  May  thereafter  be  desig- 
nated as  a  national  day  of  prayer  for  this 
American  Republic  and  in  commemoration 
of  the  American  meu  and  women  who  have 
given  their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try— not  only  during  the  present  war,  btit 
in  all  the  wars  In  which  this  American  re- 
public has  participated. 

This  act  or  resolution  to  be  extended 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  on  the  day  so  desig- 
nated, as  well  as  to  the  United  States  Army 
posts,  naval  stations,  ships  at  sea,  or  wher- 
ever the  men  and  women  In  the  uniform  ol 
the  United  States  are  stationed. 


How  We  Caa  Keep  America  AiderkaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLlffER 

or  MissBsnpri 

IN  THI  HOU8B  07  RXPRSSSNTA'nVES 

Saturday.  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  COLLISR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  en- 
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closing  herewith  a  letter  written  by  a 
young  lady  from  my  district,  Miss  Jane 
Emily  McMath,  of  Waynesboro,  Miss.,  a 
student  at  the  Mississippi  Southern  Col- 
lege, at  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Miss  McMath's  letter  was  adjudged  to 
be  1  of  the  best  10  entered  in  the  students' 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Mississippi  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.  on  the  subject  How  We 
Can  Keep  America  American.  The  let- 
ter Ls  most  Interesting  and  provocative 
of  thought. 

The  letter  follows: 

HATTTMBTnto,  Mtss.,  February  14, 1944. 
Hon.  WauAM  Colmo, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bnt:  If  we  are  to  keep  America  Ameri- 
can, we  must  keep  alive  the  ideals  and  the 
principles  upon  which  this  country  was 
founded.  James  Russell  Lowell  once  said, 
"The  American  Republic  will  endure  as  long 
as  the  Ideas  of  the  men  who  founded  it  con- 
tinue dominant."  Our  forefathers  came  to 
this  coxmtry  to  escape  the  merciless  oppres- 
sion of  the  European  monarchs.  They  came 
for  freedom  and  liberty  and  for  the  Indivld- 
usl's  right  to  pursue  happiness  and  live  his 
own  life.  The  American  ideals  and  principles 
are  the  highest  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
George  Washington  said,  "Of  all  the  disposi- 
tions and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
perity, religion  and  morality  are  indispen- 
sable supports.  If  to  please  the  people  we 
offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how  can 
we  afterwards  defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  iionest  can 
repair.  The  event  Is  In  the  hands  of  God." 
Our  founding  fathers  successfully  raised  such 
a  standard  and  we  must  continue  to  uphold 
this  standard. 

Our  country  Is  a  democracy  founded  on 
democratic  principles.  The  people  are  the 
Government.  As  Abraham  Lincoln  said. 
"Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  Ours  is  a  representative 
democracy,  but  all  the  powers  not  needing 
special  attention  are  left  to  the  people.  The 
Constitution  provides  for  that:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people." 

If  America  is  to  be  kept  American,  labor 
must  lie  Ijetter  informed  and  led.  It  is  easy 
to  get  up  and  denounce  labor,  but  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  face  the  facts.  Only  by 
facing  the  facts  can  the  situation  be  cured. 
Labor  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  Its 
big  trouble  is  the  administration  of  labor 

In  his  effort  to  produce  friendship  with 
labor,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  hesitated  to 
undermine  his  own  boards  and  appointees 
with  the  result  that  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
certainty has  been  created,  in  which  sane 
and  solid  judgments  are  almost  impossible 
to  make.  No  labor  leader  knows  what  he 
can  get  out  of  the  White  House  and  each 
leader  connives  against  the  other  to  get  all 
he  can.  Politics  and  lalx)r  have  been  mixed 
together  so  much  that  the  result  is  utter 
chaos.  The  leaders  of  labor  should  try  doing 
some  straight,  honest  thinking  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  political  machine  to  do  it; 
the  political  machine  of  the  country  works 
for  its  own  good  and  not  for  anyone  else's. 

It  Is  time  for  the  liberal  friends  of  labor 
to  make  a  realistic  analysis  of  liitx>r'8  recently 
acquired  power.  Some  unions  are  taking  on 
the  color  of  the  old  antlsaloon  crowd  before 
repeal.  They  have  the  same  kind  of  political 
and  financial  power  to  coerce  Government 
agencies,  to  threaten  Congressmen,  and  scare 
.  llbersl  critics  by  labeling  them  as  opponents 
to  a  great  moral  cause. 

Labor's  present  power  was  acquired  as  a 
result  of  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  completely  reverse  the  Department  of 


Justice's  Interpretation  of  the  antitnut  law. 
The  antitrust  law  sUted  that  unions  wars 
subject  to  penalty  when  they  used  their  pow- 
er coercively  for  an  illegitimate  labor  objec- 
tive. Under  this  Interpretation  effective 
prosecutions  had  been  made.  Ihfany  labor 
leaders  agreed  that  this  curb  was  necessary. 
The  Supreme  Courts  decision  completely 
changed  the  picture.  No  Government  agency 
has  power  to  act  now.  and  labor  can  get 
away  with  anything.  Ths  situation  even 
handicaps  lal>or  from  cleaning  its  own  house. 

The  remedy  to  this  situation  lies  In  directly 
prosecuting  abusss  of  union  power.  Industry 
will  be  frsed  from  indefensible  labor  If  we 
prosscuts  tbose  v/ho  use  union  power  to  re- 
strict production  or  destroy  independent  in- 
dustry. We  need  unrestricted  post-war  pro- 
duction to  give  latx>r  more  jobs  and  to  pay  our 
national  debt.  If  present  labor  management 
keeps  up.  it  may  feed  the  present  popular  re- 
sentment against  unions  until  the  cause  of 
collective  bargaining  itself  Is  in  danger.  We 
must  reestablish  the  power  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  prosecute  those  who  abuse  the 
privileges  of  organized  labor  to  gain  ends 
which  are  not  only  against  the  public  in- 
terest but  against  the  Interest  of  ialx>r  it- 
self. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  made  this  state- 
ment, "Were  we  directed  from  Washington 
when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap  we  would  soon 
want  bread.  I  am  for  a  government  rig- 
orously frugal  and  simple — and  not  a  multi- 
plication of  offices  and  salaries  merely  to 
make  partisans  and  for  Increasing  by  every 
device  the  public  debt  on  the  principle  ol 
Its  being  a  public  blessing."  One  of  our 
American  freedoms  is  freedom  of  enterprise, 
but  If  the  present  tendency  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  developed,  we  may  be  deprived  of  that 
freedom. 

Our  Government  can  help  or  hinder  us  in 
our  progress  as  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world.  Our  American  system  Is  founded  on 
Individualism,  and  private  enterprise  is  In- 
dividualism. We  are  not  in  Immediate  oan- 
ger  of  losing  our  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
or  worship.  Our  greatest  threat  comes  from 
the  effort  to  restrict  free  enterprise.  Only 
with  the  help  of  private  enterprise  can  we 
make  a  complete  economic  recovery  after  the 
war.  One  of  our  founding  fathers  said.  "We 
must  beware  of  trying  to  build  a  society  in 
which  nobody  counts  for  anything  except  a 
politician  or  an  official,  a  society  where  enter- 
prise gains  no  reward  and  thrift  no  priv- 
ileges." 

After  the  war  the  Government  should  re- 
turn to  its  normal  functions  and  get  out  of 
the  way  of  free  competitive  enterprlEC. 
Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "Property  is  the  fruit 
of  labor;  property  Is  desirable,  it  is  a  positive 
good  in  the  world.  That^^me  should  be 
rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich  and 
hence  Is  just  encouragement  to  Industry  and 
enterprise."  Seeing  other  Individuals  suc- 
ceed, makes  a  person  want  to  succeed  too,  but 
If  the  Government  Is  competing  so  heavily 
with  enterprise  he  wotild  have  no  Incentive 
to  spur  him  on.  Instead  of  a  rich  prosperous 
people  there  would  only  be  a  rich  National 
Treasury  and  administration. 

The  right  of  liberty  means  man's  right  to 
Individual  action,  Individual  choice.  Indi- 
vidual initiative,  and  Individual  property. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  this:  "Nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  com- 
pensation." Without  the  right  to  private 
property  no  Independent  action  is  possible. 
The  founders  of  our  country  placed  individual 
rights  above  any  and  all  collective  claims.  If 
we  are  to  keep  America  American,  we  mtist 
not  allow  the  Government  to  restrict  prlvats 
enaerprlse  in  any  way. 

Our  American  system  of  education  has  vast 
potentialities  of  which  we  little  dream.  We 
are  just  now  learning  how  to  operate  our 
secondary  schools  for  the  good  of  the  public 


Not  only  must  the  future  citizens  be  equipped 
to  step  on  to  the  first  rung  of  whatever 
ladder  of  opportunity  seems  most  appropri- 
ate, but  they  must  be  educated  as  members 
of  a  political  democracy.  One  reason  that 
Hitler  has  been  so  successful  Is  that  he  has 
educated  the  young  people  of  Germany  to  be- 
lieve what  he  believes.  They  have  been 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  Nasis  sines  they 
were  old  enough  to  ssy  a  few  words.  De- 
mocracy and  frssdom  must  bt  taught  to  the 
future  citlasns  over  and  over  again.  The  Ger- 
man boy's  cry  Is,  "Let  me  die  for  Hitler  "  Our 
slogan  must  bs,  "Let  me  live  for  America  and 
the  principles  America  stands  for." 
Sincerely, 

(Miss)  JANZ  £-MaT  McMath. 


Priec  G>ntrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

<V  WIST  vnoiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  letter  on  price  control,  dated 
March  30,  1944,  received  by  me  from 
Carroll  R.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Horticultural  Society,  which,  to 
my  mind,  contains  some  pertinent  think- 
ing relative  to  this  important  subject. 

The  letter  follows: 

Makch  30  1944. 

Hon.  EDWASO  G.  ROHRBOtrCH. 

Member  of  Congress,  Houie 

Offices,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DzAB  Concsessman  Rohsbouch  :  The  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  will  be  before  you  for 
recharter  soon.  Prom  our  experience  may  we 
place  before  you  these  thoughts: 

I  think  we  all  join  in  feeling  tliat  a  mfsas- 
ure  of  price  control  Is  necessary.  None  of  us 
want  to  be  robbed;  don't  want  to  be  victim- 
ized by  profltaers.  It  would  happen  without 
price  controls.    So  controls  must  be. 

Our  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  principle,  but 
with  the  machinery  and  methods.  We  be- 
lieve this  to  be  fundamental — controls  that 
fit  half  a  continent  and  130,000,000  people 
must  be  simple,  must  be  understandable,  or 
they  are  doomed. 

O.  P.  A.  and  its  policy-making  higher-ups 
hold  the  opposite  viewpoint.  Their  basic  plan 
has  been  to  take  controls  at  the  most  pos- 
sible points.  First  with  the  grower:  then 
controls  for  the  first  handler;  then  the  first 
terminal  market  buyer  or  receiver;  then  the 
second  terminal  receiver;  then  the  retailer. 

Every  control  point  set  up  is  a  well  spring 
of  evasion,  of  confusion,  an  Invitation  to 
black  marketing.  Everj'  control  point  throws 
askew  to  some  extent  the  foUowlng  steps 
until,  at  the  end  of  all  these,  the  thing  is 
hopelessly  jumbled.  I  doubt  if  15  percent  of 
retailers  today  know  what  their  purchasing 
celling  on  apples  really  Is.  It  is  all  too  con- 
fused. Each  shipment  of  apples  has  a  differ- 
ent celling,  depending  upon  what  town  It  was 
£hipped  from,  what  zone,  who  handled  It  en 
route,  and  eo  on. 

We  (the  apple  Industry  nationally)  hsve 
urged  steadily  a  simple,  protective  ceiling,  a 
single  national  ceiling  placed  where  the  con- 
sumer  purchases  only,  low  enough  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  gouging  and  high 
enough  to  encourage  fullest  production,  tben 
let  spples  move  as  nearly  in  their  normal 
course  as  possible.  Tiie  consumer  eoOU  bs 
told,  "Don't  pay  more  than  ^—  for  appiss** 
and  the  retailer  that  he  must  not  scU  aooles 


I 
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tiuit  Igvirv.    8iieh  »  system  could  be 

kwgaijr  ■elf-poucing. 

Last  August  the  apple  Industry  urged  • 
sitkgle.  Nation-wide  consumer  celling  of  12  >4 
cents  per  pound.  O.  P.  A.  wanted  It  8i^  cents. 
M  yo«  remember,  and  we  joined  Xorcea  to 
(>•▼•  afM^^***"  cent  added. 

OoDMUncr  ceilings  on  apples  now  are  ap- 
prcodBMtely  tbe  12^  cente  per  pound  we  re- 
(luested:  wUl  be  exactly  that  after  April  1  in 
■oBca  a  and  4.  8o  we  were  not  far  out  of 
line  In  cur  request  for  12^  cents.  It  is. 
MMl  would  have  been.  sulBctent  protection  for 

To  requests  that  Uila  single  celling  be  given 
a  fair  trial.  O.  P.  A.  says  It  is  legally  respon- 
sible for  pre— i?tng  the  existing  system  of 
distribution:  that  these  etablished  interme- 
diates would  be  wiped  out  unless  specifically 
protected 

Actually  the  Intermediates  have  always  op- 
erated under  a  tight.  If  Intangible,  ceUlng— 
the  prevailing  market  price,  which  is  set  by 
eooMMBer  resitsnrn  or  by  supply.  Interme- 
dlatee  have  had  no  protection— and  have  sur- 
vived, if  they  deserved  to.  They  would  have 
the  beet  protection  under  the  closest  ap- 
proxinMitlon  to  this  normal  order — the  single 
consumer  ceiling — prendlng  that  celling  was 
set  at  the  proper  level. 

In  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  we  have  one 
other  maXv  difference  with  O.  P.  A.  Fresh 
fruits  cannot  be  stored  or  hoarded.  It  must 
''be  marketed,  mostly  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod. It  does  not  lend  ItseU  to  profiteering 
or  soaring  prices.  When  prices  get  too  high, 
the  public  simply  lays  off  for  a  while.  Since 
the  fruit  has  to  be  marketed,  this  qtiickly 
brings  down  the  price.  So  •  •  •  we  need 
leas  price  control  in  fruits  and  vegetables 
tlMUi  in  staple  articles  which  can  be  held  for 
months  and  years.  This  buttresses  our  con- 
viction that  a  single  consumer  price  ceiling 
for  fresh  fnHts  Is  the  best. 

This  all  boils  down  to  about  this: 

O.  P.  A.  instats  upon  complexity.  Our  re- 
quest U  for  elmpUcity. 

O.  P.  A.'s  reeotu  have  not  been  too  good. 
Pricce  have  been  resUalned;  but  the  effort, 
Injury,  and  confusion  among  producers,  dis- 
tributors, and  consumers  has  been  a  national 


same  reetralning  results,  or  better, 
have  been  obtained  by  the  simple, 
celling;  without  an  O.  P.  A.  army. 
without  comparable,  scandalous  hullabaloo, 
confusion,  injury,  and  resentment.  The  sav- 
ing in  paper,  and  phone,  wire  and  travel  ex- 
penMB  to  Waahlxkgton  and  regional  O.  P.  A. 
Ilf  Many  ttooannds  of  harassed  growers — 
the  MTingi  on  these  alone  woiild  be  quite 
reepeetable. 

In  the  coming  renewal  of  O.  P.  A.'s  fran- 
elUse.  can  simplicity  be  written  Into  their 


Sincerely, 

CaafUJ.  R    Mnxnt. 
Secrrtary,  West  Virginia 

Uorttrultural  Society. 


Eff t  um4  OtWr  W*ct  of  IIm  Fwnwr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRl^D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  u>xnsi.iMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESBNTAT1VE8 

Saturday,  April  1,  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ou>.  I  wish  to  include  two  telegrams  from 
Mr.  J.  P.  Percy,  secretary  of  the  Louis- 
iana Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc.,  on 


the  subject  of  the 
Mr.  Percy's  telegrams 


marketing  of  eggs, 
are  as  follows: 


UNTvnsrrr 
Hon.  HiNST  D.  LAiCftnx. 
if  ember 
Mo  marlut  for  Loulslatia 
pl\is  available.    Sttuatloi 
has  program  in  Texas  allqwlng 
out  grading.     This 
mediately  extended  to 
feature  prevents  complyi|ig 
ulaUons  as  facilities  are 
needs  immediate  attention 
Louisiana  farmers  are 


L  u  March  28,  1944. 


cf 


program 


LtruUiana  Farm 


r.. 
Congress: 
eggs.    Heavy  sur- 
cruclal.    W.  P.  A. 
eggs  sold  wlth- 
should  be  im- 
x»uislana.     Grading 
with  W.  P.  A.  reg- 
not  available.     This 
Practically  all 
affected. 

J.  P    PXXCT, 
J  'ureau  Federation. 


JJffPfWMsm, 
Congreeiman  H.  D.  LascIsx, 
House  Office  Building 
Wa!,h,i 
Louisiana  egg  market 
disgusted  with  lack  of 
rent  receipt  eggs.     Urge 
to  Louisiana   farmers 
chase  program  same  as 
eggs  on  current  receipts . 
entire  flocks.    Immediate 
We  want  relief  at  once 


.,  irarcA  31, 1944. 
.  Jr.. 

njpton,  D.  C: 

deplorable;  farmers 

support  price  tor  cur- 

you  make  available 

10-case   egg-pur- 

in  Texas:   purchase 

People  selling  out 

action  imperative. 


tae 


Louisimna  Farm 


J.  P.  PzBcr, 
(Kreau  Federation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sion  to  have  includec 
a  copy  of  a  letter 
stituents  addresssed 
Overton,  tJnited 
same  subject.    The  le 


further  request  permis- 
in  these  remarks 
one  of  my  con- 
to   Hon.   JoHM   H. 
Senator,  on  the 
ter  follows: 
March  11,  1944. 


frcm 


Stat  es 


Hon.  John  H.  Ovavrow 
United  State*  Sena 


>tni  [ 


tJie 


Mt   Oeab  Sen AToa 
efforts  to  encourage  yot 
bers  of  the  Louisiana 
ate  and  House  of 
yourselves  in  some  way 
stop  loss,  or  minimum 
products.  I  am  enclosln  ; 
of  the  Tlmes-Plcayune 
1944,  showing  a   farm^ 
cabbage  because  he 
product  at  a  reasonablfe 
another  picture  show 
dlviduals  from  the 
plowing  and  preparing 
tory  garden  in  the  clt; ' 

I  am  sending  you 
that  even  you  and  th  s 
Members  of  the  House 
to  grasp  the  real  sltua 
so  aptly  brings  out 
been  trying  to  get  you 
in  sending  it  to  you. 

I   really  do  not 
realize  the  absurdity, 
shamefulnees.  of   the 
today.    We  have  here 
secretaries  and 
triple  A  with  a  triple 
and  stenographers,  clerks 
as  ward  conunitteemei 
the  money  which 
so-called   Incentive 
who  comply  with 
the  raising  of  crops 

The  triple  A  O! 
sending   out  circular 
farmers  telling   them 
must  not  do,  and 
the  farmer  to  get 
the  office  eat  up  nearljy 
can  get.     In  other 
tajKl  to  buy  tbe 
buy,  or  to  do  the 
of  him,  the  incentive 


belj  sve 


or. 


Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

n   pursuance   of   my 

and  the  other  Mem- 

d^legatton  in  tbe  Sen- 

Repr€  sentatlves  to  interest 

n  securing  a  flooring, 

)rice8  on  agricultural 

you  herewith  page  3 

of  Prlday,  March  10, 

plowing  under  his 

unable  to  sell  the 

profit,  alongside  of 

two  well-dressed  In- 

asstwlatlon  of  commerce 

the  land  for  a  vlc- 

of  New  Orleans. 

becatise  I  am  afraid 

other  Senators  and 

from  the  South  fail 

Ion,  and  this  picttire 

point  that  I  have 

to  grasp  actuates  me 


that  any  of  you 

f  not  the  downright 

situation    that   exists 

a  county  agent  with 

as  well  as  a 

Qumber  of  secretaries 

field  agents,  a£  well 

all  under  pay  from 

ss  appropriated  for 

for   the  farmers 

regulations  in 


stenog  aphers, 


Con  [re: 

mtney 
Oove  nment 


wh<n 


WOK  s, 

f  ertu  eer 
difl  tttnt 


rganlJ  atlon  busies  Itself  In 

after   circxilar   to   the 

what  they  must  and 

the  time  comes  for 

something  tbe  expenses  of 

all  that  the  farmer 

after  the  farmer  has 

be  is  required  to 

things  required 

that  he  gets  simmers 


down  to  about  $16  to  $25  on  an  80-  to  100-aer* 
farm. 

Further,  a  political  organisation  is  being 
built  up,  which  along  with  the  rationing 
board  works,  Is  going  to  threaten,  if  not 
destroy,  what  we  are  supposed  to  be  fighting 
for  namely,  free  enterprise  and  the  right  to 
decide  for  ourselves  what  we  want. 

I  bought  eggs  yesterday  at  a  country  store 
between  Opelousas  and  VlUe  Platte  at  23 
cents  a  dozen,  and  the  merchant  from  whom 
I  obtained  them,  Mr.  Gilbert  Joubert.  rural 
free  delivery,  Opelousas,  La.,  told  me  that  he 
paid  that  same  price  to  the  farme:  but  In 
trade,  and  that  his  profit  came  from  his 
merchandise. 

I  am  enclosing  you  the  menu  card  of  the 
Hotel  lionteleone  coffee  shop  where  I  took 
breakfast  on  February  4.  1944,  and  paid  29 
cents  for  two  eggs,  soft  boiled.  You  will 
note  under  the  heading  "Eggs  and  omelets' 
that  eggs  are  17  cents  for  one  and  29  cents 
for  two. 

As  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  before, 
the  whole  trouble  is  that  the  producer  does 
iKJt  get  anything  near  a  fair  share  of  what 
the  consumer  pays. 

When  eggs  were  selling  at  60  cents  a  dozen 
here  at  Opelousas  there  was  some  defense 
for  the  O.  P.  A.'s  celling  price,  but  when 
the  O.  P.  A.  permits  eggs  to  go  down  when 
the  farmer  has  soom  for  sale  to  20  cents  to 
221/2  cents  a  dofsen,  and  then  after  the  eggs 
are  gone  into  cold  storage  or  the  hands  ot 
the  sj)eculator8  to  permit  them  to  run  up  to 
60  and  70  cents  a  dozen  makes  a  mockery  of 
tbe  so-called  stabilization  of  prices  by  the 
O.  P.  A. 

As  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  other  letters  on 
this  same  subject,  the  masses  of  the  people 
in  the  South  want  to  remain  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  further,  the  masses  of  the 
people  appreciate  what  the  Roosevelt  Admln- 
iatratlon  did  in  the  past,  but  they  begin  to 
feel  that  something  has  happened  at  Wash- 
ington which  has  caused  the  administration 
to  shift  its  position  from  what  it  was  when 
tbe  President  was  talking  against  anyone 
making  over  $25,000  a  year,  after  all  taxes 
were  paid. 

It  seems  now  that  he  has  permitted  tbe 
whole  matter  to  run  away,  and  that  all  of 
the  orders  of  the  O.  P.  A.  are  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shippers,  packers,  speculators, 
and  transportation  companies. 

It  is  true  that  the  O.  P.  A.  has  undertaken 
to  declare  itself  In  fav(»^  of  minimum,  or 
flooring  prices,  but  the  "Joker"  Is  that  they 
have  provided  no  method  by  which  the  floor- 
ing prices  are  high  enough  to  give  a  profit 
to  the  producer  or  even  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  producer  to  secure  tne  flooring 
price  when  his  product  it  ready  to  be  placed 
on  the  market. 

Take  the  egg  slttiatlon  which  Is  Just  as 
bad  as  the  cabbage  situation.  The  producer 
is  cut  off  from  receiving  the  flooring  by  re- 
strictions which  deny  to  him  all  opportunity 
of  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  product  he 
produces.  Either  the  prices  are  fixed  in  Chi- 
cago, or  some  other  city,  where  the  producer 
is  unable  to  sell  except  through  a  middleman. 
Further,  the  changes  In  the  orders  fixing  tbe 
prices  change  so  quickly  for  different  com- 
munities that  the  producer  would  prefer 
now  as  heretofore  to  deliver  his  product  to 
the  country  merchant  in  trade,  rather  than 
undertake  to  become  a  shipping  merchant 
himself. 

The  remedy,  as  I  have  told  you  in  several 
of  my  previous  letters  on  this  same  subject, 
is  to  make  It  a  criminal  offense  for  anyoiie 
to  bay  or  sell  below  the  flooring  price,  and 
that  to  secure  a  market  let  the  Agricultural 
Department  or  the  O.  P.  A.  or  the  triple  A.  or 
the  county  agent  act  as  the  shipping  agency 
as  well  as  the  local  Inspectors  and  handlers 
when  anyone  else  pays  the  minimum  price. 
I  certainly  would  like  to  see  you,  or  Senator 
Bllzndex,  get  busy  on  this  and  see  what  can 
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be  done.  It  won't  be  long  before  our  Irish 
potatoes  will  be  on  the  marken.  We  have 
paid  $5  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  seed 
potatoes  recommended  by  the  triple  A  as 
well  as  $1.80  per  sack  for  six  sacks  of  fertilizer 
for  every  four  sacks  of  potatoes,  f.nd  our  peo- 
ple should  not  be  placed  In  the  position  they 
were  last  year  when  potatoes  from  Texas. 
Oklahoma,  and  other  State.-  were  selling  for 
twice  as  much  as  Louisiana  pota  :oes. 

Of  course,  they  will  possibly  jxslnt  out  to 
you  that  cotton  is  selling  at  a  hlfh  price,  and 
that  feed  is  selling  at  a  high  pri(«,  etc. 

It  is  true  that  feed  is  high  and  that's  why 
eggs  should  be  higher  than  they  are  here  as 
eggs  can't  be  produced  without  feed.  OUr 
people  were  encouraged — and  iilmost  bull- 
dozed—Into going  Into  the  poultry  business, 
and  they  find  themselves  with  chickens  on 
hand  which  necessitates  using  high-priced 
feed  with  a  low  price  for  their  e?gs  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  when  the  eggs 
are  out  of  their  hands,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  eggs  will  he  selling,  «ven  here,  at 
more  than  50  cents  a  dozen. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  other  products 
that  we  raise,  and  while  It  may  be  true  that 
cotton  is  selling  now  at  a  price  that  is  con- 
sidered good,  and  that  seed  is  selling  at  a 
good  price,  but  yet  It  is  equally  true  that  our 
farmers  have  no  cotton  or  seed  at  this  time. 
When  we  had  cottonseed  for  sale  we  received 
in  this  section  $44  to  $45  a  ton,  and  now 
when  we  have  no  seed  we  are  paying  about 
the  .same  price  we  sold  our  cottonseed  for  the 
meal  needed  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

All  of  the  money  that  certain  people  are 
asking  for  drainage  so  that  new  lands  may 
be  put  in  cultivation  In  Louisiana,  where  we 
already  make  more  crops  than  we  can  profit- 
ably sell,  is  Ill-advised  unless  and  until  those 
who  produce  the  farm  producti  are  given  a 
fair  price  for  their  work  and  investment  nec- 
essarj'  to  make  the  crop. 

This  picture  from  the  Times -Picayune  of 
Friday,  March  10,  1944,  should  be  in  every 
Senator's  and  Congressman's  office  from  the 
South  and  West,  and  this  menu  card  from 
the  Monteleone  Hotel  Coffee  Slioppe,  one  of 
the  cheapest  places  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, should  be  studied  by  those  who  really 
have  the  Interest  of  the  farmer  at  heart.  In 
one  of  your  letters  to  me  you  mentioned  that 
you  had  sent  one  of  my  complaints  to  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles.  Administrator  cf  the  O.  P.  A. 
We  here  do  not  know  enough  of  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles  to  form  any  Jxidgment  as  to  his  pur- 
pose In  placing  the  prices  he  places  on  agri- 
cultural products. 

Further,  none  of  us  believe  very  much  in 
the  authority  and  power  of  Chester  Bowles, 
Administrator,  and  Marvin  Jones.  War  Food 
Administrator,  to  fix  any  price  for  anything, 
and  we  base  our  objection  not  on  any  an- 
imosity to  them  as  Individuals,  but  to  the 
fact  that  we  feel  that  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  passed,  or  enacted  in  the  man- 
ner and  form  set  out  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  by  the 
duly  constituted  officials  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Chester  Bowles  and  Marvin  Jones  are  ap- 
pointed, not  elected,  by  the  people.  They 
owe  their  places  not  to  the  ptK)ple,  but  to 
someone  responsible  for  their  appointment. 
If  they  were  elected  by  the  people,  they  would 
then  find  out  what  the  people  want,  and 
It  would  not  take  them  long  to  realize  that 
it  Is  the  people  of  this  country  who  should 
run  this  country,  and  that  all  laws  should 
be  In  the  Interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  not  of  any  particular  group  making  up 
the  citizenship  of  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  the  officials 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  will  give  Louisiana  some 
relief  in  this  matter  at  once.  I  think 
the  telegrams  and  the  letter  herein  cover 
our  situation  without  any  lurther  dis- 
cussion by  me. 


Morriion  Thanks  People 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  1,1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  am  sending  to.  my  friends 
in  Louisiana: 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  write  this  letter  and 
express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation  for  yovir 
kindness  and  your  support  in  the  recent 
Governor's  race.  Out  of  eight  candidates, 
with  your  help  I  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
running  a  swell  third.  Your  cooperation  and 
kindness  helped  to  make  this  possible,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  sincere  efforts. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  here  in 
Washington,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  H.  Mobkison, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Prohibition  Will  Only  Serve  to  Disrupt 
American  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

of  mahtland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  30,  1944 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  Just  been  held  in  Baltimore 
City  a  convention  by  the  Prohibition 
Party  of  Maryland.  The  purpose  was  to 
select  eight  persons  to  fill  vacancies  as 
electors  on  the  prohibition  ticket.  Ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  the  convention  ex- 
perienced a  great  deal  of  trouble  securing 
the  electors,  as  one  was  selected  when 
someone  in  attendance  said  "he  kiiew 
someone  from  Worcester  County  who 
would  run  if  the  party  could  get  someone 
to  run  from  other  districts."  The  con- 
vention confirmed  the  nomination  of  this 
unnamed  someone. 

The  convention  had  as  its  guest  the 
gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  I  Mr. 
Bryson],  author  of  the  wartime  prohi- 
bition bill.  He  made  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  millions  of  our  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces,  fighting 
to  preserve  the  freedoms  we  enjoy,  we 
find  a  small  group  who  would  deny  them 
a  glass  of  beer  if  they  had  their  way. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  information 
that  shows  beyond  question  that  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  the  "noble  experiment,"  does 
not  even  favor  the  Bryson  bill. 

At  the  seventeenth  annual  convention, 
held  last  month  at  St,  Petersburg,  Fla,. 
for  3  days  orators  expressed  their  views 
and  not  one  endorsed  the  Bryson  bill  or 


advocated  prohibition  around  camps  and 
war  plants,  as  provided  in  Senate  bill  860. 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  member  of 
the  executive  committee,  and  formerly 
the  most  powerful  individual  leader  of 
the  league,  came  out  boldly  against  the 
Bryson  bill  or  any  other  prohibition  leg- 
islation at  this  time.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  bishop  were  that,  in  the  first  place. 
Congress  would  not  pass  such  legislation, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that,  if  passed,  it 
would  not  l)e  enforced  as  long  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  President.  Bishop  Cannon's 
speech  Indicated  clearly  that  untU  public 
sentiment  demanded  it  he  was  against 
national  legislation. 

A  few  days  before  tlie  House  Judiciary 
Committee  hearing  on  the  Bryson  bill  the 
National  Antisaloon  League  issued  a 
statement  signed  by  George  W.  Crabbe, 
general  superintendent,  and  Edward  B. 
Dunford.  attorney,  stating  that  the  league 
is  not  uniting  with  other  prohibition  or- 
ganizations at  this  time  in  an  appeal  for 
the  enactment  of  wartime  prohibition  by 
Congress. 

I  will  include  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  excerpt  from  tliis  statement.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  policy  enunciated  the  Anti- 
saloon  League  took  no  part  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  hearing. 

That  the  league  has  changed  its  views 
was  indicated  by  the  statements  made 
showing  that  several  superintendents  at- 
tended the  Yale  Summer  School  on  the 
alcohol  problem  last  year,  and  some 
seemed  convinced  that  the  scientists  are 
right — that  alcoholism  is  a  disease,  that 
the  cure  lies  in  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  education,  rather  than 
in  attempted  prohibition. 

There  were  superintendents  who  declared 
their  opposition  to  legislation  as  an  attemted 
solution  of  the  alcohol  problem.  This  at- 
titude is  very  much  in  contrast  to  the  fonner 
policy  of  the  league,  which  was  the  most 
Influential  factor  In  propagandizing  the 
eighteenth  amendment  Into  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  keeping  It  there  for  nearly  14 
years. 

For  example: 

Mr.  High,  of  Nebraska,  father  of  Stanley 
High,  a  well-known  writer: 

"I  would  not  vote  for  another  eighteenth 
amendment.     I  do  not  want  it." 

By  Rev.  Wayne  Wakefield  Womer,  super- 
intendent of  the  Connecticut  Temperance 
Foundation : 

"The  inebriate  is  a  diseased  character. 
Unless  cured  he  would  become  a  ctistomer  of 
the  bootlegger  under  prohibition." 

By  Dr.  George  A.  Little,  of  Toronto,  mem- 
ber of  the  Canada  Temperance  Federation: 
"Education  and  not  legislation  is  the  rem- 
edy.    I  am  opposed  to  legislation.    You  can 
make  people  drunk  by  legislation." 

Many  months  ago  Bishop  Ralph  Cushman. 
president  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League, 
said  In  a  written  stetement  in  the  Christian 
Advocate,  a  religious  magazine: 

•'I,  for  one.  am  not  interested  in  the  retiun 
of  a  national  prohibition  amendment  In  this 
generation;  and,  I  think  that  the  sooner 
we  tell  this  to  the  world — and  especially  to 
the  llquor-subsidlzed  press — the  sooner  we 
will  rob  the  liquor  manufacturers  of  their 
pet  ammunition  cgalnst  us." 

Under  the  subhead  "Ccuntry  U  not  ready 
for  national  prohibition."  Messrs.  Crabbe 
and  Dunford,  said  in  their  Joint  statement 
of  January  6: 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  not  altered 
Its  belief  that  the  people  will  ultimately 
adopt  prohibition  as   the   best  lolutiou  to 
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But  prohibition  should 

the  democrauc  procesaes 

__dk  of  U   In   subetantlal 

to~oar  JadiBBent.  the  counry  is 

r«Mtj  for  national  prohibition.    In  the 

t  state  of  public  opinion,  with  liquor 

in  45  of  the  48  States,  too  many 

s   of   enforcement    wotild    be   en- 

itand  to  main  th«  succeaaful  operation 
~  prohibition  possible. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, having  had  one  experience,  will 
never  want  to  return  to  prohibition. 

The  American  Issue.  ofBcial  publication 
of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  published  the 
following: 

Since  the  war  powers  already  conferred 
upon  the  President  are  sufOcient  to  enable 
the  Oovernment  to  cope  with  unsatisfactory 
liquor  conditions,  we  deem  It  unwise  and 
unneceasary  to  raise  the  controversial  and 
dlTftihre  Issue  of  national  prohibition  at  a  time 
irtkKH  unity  Is  most  needed.  A  decision  upon 
such  a  far-reaching  Federal  policy  should, 
in  our  Judgment,  be  left  for  determination 
•iter  millions  of  men  now  In  the  armed 
forces,  can  participate  fully  In  the  decision. 

^r  these  reasons  the  league  is  not  unit- 
ing In  the  appeal  for  the  enactment  of  war 
prohibition   legislation   by  Congress  at  this 

tUZM. 

This  supports  my  statement  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  league. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  prohibition  and  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  defeat  the  Bryson  bill.  Pro- 
hibition will  only  serve  to  disrupt  Ameri- 
can unity  and  bring  back  the  horrible 
bootleg  days,  which  the  American  people 
deplored. 


Our  Hincral  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  Apnl  1. 1944 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RccoftD,  I  am  glad  to  include  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Prank  Lilly,  of  Spo- 
kane. Wash. 

With  the  industrial  revolution  still  go- 
ing on,  with  mass  production  and  me- 
chanical advantage  no  longer  a  purely 
American  trait,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
downright  short-sighted  to  sell  mineral 
America  short. 

In  a  recent  address  to  an  eastern  bond 
club.  Mr.  William  L.  Batt.  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  Is  reported  by 
tlM  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  as  having 
Blade  the  following  statements: 

"Traditionally,  we  have  thought  of  our- 
selves as  people  of  great  natural  resources. 
We  have  tho\ight  of  ourselves  as  possessing 
unlimited  quantities  of  ever3rthlng  which  our 
coo&omy  needed — iron  and  steel,  zinc,  copper 
and  tin,  and  so  on.  and.  generally  speaking, 
that  has  been  true.  The  American  economy 
has  been  built  on  these  large  natxiral  re- 
•ources  of  more  or  less  low-cost  materials. 

"Our  high-grade  iron-ore  deposits  In  the 
Me—ha  Range  have  not  many  years  left;  at 
the  present  rate  of  usage  I  am  Inlonned  that 
ve  shall   be  reduced  to  low-grade  deposits 


within  another  10  yea -s.  Our  high-grade 
zinc  U  practically  gon<  .  Our  good  copper 
deposits  wUl  be  a  thing  >f  history  In  another 
25  years. 

"We  never  had  much  ilgh-grade  bauxite — 
the  familiar  base  of  alui  ilnum — and  we  have 
used  up  a  good  part  of  1  hose  limited  reserves 
In  this  emergency.  IT  e  United  States  has 
no  nickel  and.  for  prac  leal  purpose,  no  tin. 
"I  could  give  many  mi  ire  examples,  but  this 
will  be  enough  to  em  phaslze  the  point  I 
want  to  make,  and  ths  t  Is  that  the  United 
States  Is  passing  from  s  country  of  plenty  to 
a  country  of  scarcity  i  i  the  field  ol  metals 
and  minerals,  and  othei  critical  supplies.  It 
will  be  said,  'jf  course.  ;hat  we  have  reserves 
of  low-grade  materials  which  we  could  fall 
back  on.  and  to  some  extent  we  could,  but 
at  much  higher  cost  ai  d  with  great  dilQcul- 
tles. 

"It  may  not  be  stress  Ing  the  point  too  far 
to  suggest  that  we  are  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion m  which  Kr.glanc  has  found  herself— 
that  of  having  to  depei  d  on  Imports  of  ma- 
terials from  abroad  in  ore  to  maintain  her 
very  lUeblood  of  existei  icc. 

"It  Is  this  line  of  reasoning  which  has 
made  me  so  keenly  inte  rested  In  the  proposal 
advanced  by  a  few  of  <  ur  soundest  thinkers 
in  this  field;  that  Is.  that  we  make  every 
effort  to  Import  all  of  the  critical  materials 
which  we  can  from  ab  oad  and  use  as  'Ittle 
as  possible  of  otir  cwi  i  previous  remaining 
supplies." 

Such  statements  an<  such  a  plea  coming 
from  a  man  occupying  such  a  hlah  position 
In  our  Government  cai  mot  be  taken  lightly. 
If  the  statements  are  Lrue.  we  mining  men 
must  admit  It;  If  th  ty  are  not  true,  the 
statements  should  not   go  unchallenged. 

I  for  one  am  chnllerglng  them  as  just  so 
much  "globaloney."  '  bunk."  and  "poppy- 
cock": and  unfortuni  tely  these  words  do 
not  adequ.Ttely  expresi  what  I  think.  Like 
the  little  colored  be  ■  who  fell  Into  the 
molasses  barrel.  I  wis  i  I  had  a  tongue  to 
fit  the  situation. 
How  did  Mr  Batt  ge,  this  way? 
The  most  charitable  position  that  can  be 
taken  on  Mr  Batt's  u  ifurtunate  statement, 
Is  that  be  was  not  In  ormed.  but  Ignorance 
In  this  case  aiid  lu  his  tosltlon  Is  inexcusable. 
Seeing  Is  believing!  If  Mr.  Batt  will  come 
out  West,  I  will  persor  ally  show  him  enough 
mlnetal  resources  to  wnvlnce  anyone  that 
there  is  plenty  of  all  ( t  the  principal  metals 
to  meet  this  country's  needs  for  generations 
to  come.  The  truth  li  that  we  have  bartly 
scratched  the  surface  of  our  mineral  possi- 
bilities, and  this  is  pi  rticularly  true  of  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Batt  cites  no  au  ;horltles  for  his  state- 
ment on  our  metal  sc  ircity,  but  he  does  say 
that  the  proposal  tha  we  make  every  effort 
to  Import  the  critical  materials,  specifically 
Iron.  sine,  ccpper.  nl<kel.  tin,  and  bauxite, 
was  advanced  by  our  soundest  thinkers — no 
names  mentioned. 

One  wonders  where  these  soundest  think- 
ers were  and  why  the  '  didn't  say  something 
along  this  line  when  3  ou  and  I  were  protest- 
ing against  the  shlpmi  nts  In  a  steady  stream 
to  Japan  of  our  coppei ,  scrap  Iron,  and  other 
metals.  I  shudder  at  low  accurate  our  fore- 
bodings were  about  h<  iw  these  metals  might 
come  back  to  tis. 

In  otir  mineral  n  lources  lie  the  chief 
strength  of  the  Ui  iltcd  States,  because 
metals  are  not  only  the  muscles  of  war 
but  also  the  bone  an  1  sinew  of  the  peace- 
ful Industry  we  are  n<  w  fighting  for.  With- 
out our  metals  we  uould  be  as  powerless 
as  Samson  after  beh  g  shorn  of  his  locks 
by  the  glamourous  ami  traitorous  Delilah. 

To  me  Mr.  Batt's  1  tatements  and  Import 
proposal  are  merely  \he  voice  of  Mr.  Batt 
using  the  high-soun<  ling  words  of  conser- 
vationists and  those  g  xxl-neighbor  boys  who 
would  provide  not  oj  ily  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  for  the  Hottento«  but  also  a  doorstep 
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where    the    milkman    could    leave    It    each 
morning. 

My  greatest  fear  Is  that  the  hands  are 
not  the  hands  of  the  conservatlorUsts  or  the 
hands  of  the  good-neighbor  boys  but  the 
hands  of  a  wily  Delilah  gi-oup  of  selfish 
Interests  with  large  foreign  mineral  hold- 
ings— much  the  same  group  as  engineered 
the  cartels  who  controlled  world  metal  pro- 
duction and  prices  In  the  old  days  before 
the  war.  This  Is  my  guess.  What  is  yours? 
It  Is  evident.  I  think,  from  several  of  Mr. 
Batt's  remarks  that  he  was  "taken  In,"  so  to 
speak.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  high-grade 
and  low-grade  ores  In  a  way  that  would  in- 
dicate that  he  did  not  know  that  most  highly 
successful  copper,  gold.  sine,  and  lead  mines 
of  this  and  other  countries  are  low-grade 
mines  The  most  and  greatest  mining  fail- 
ures have  been,  as  you  know,  in  high-grade 
properties.  Utah  Copper  and  Homestake 
In  the  United  States;  Chile  Copper  In  S-!Uth 
America;  and  the  Sullivan  mine  of  Con- 
solidated Mining  4c  Smelting  in  Canada  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  and  highly  success- 
ful  low   grades   that   could   be   cited. 

Another  Indication  that  Mr.  Batt  was  prob- 
ably "taken  In"  is  found  In  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  name  the  two  metals  In  which  there 
Is  a  probable  scarcity.  These  are  lead  and 
silver.  Despite  an  Increase  in  United  Str^tes 
bass-metal  output  last  year  there  was  a  big 
decrease  In  the  silver  byproduct.  Mr.  Batt 
should  know  that  In  all  of  our  big  lead-zinc 
mines,  the  percentage  of  lead  decreases  with 
depth  while  on  the  other  hand  the  zinc  con- 
tent Increases.  Incidentally,  United  States 
lead  output  accounted  for  only  40  percent 
and  silver  output  for  only  about  20  percent 
of  our  consumption  of  these  metals  in  1943. 

Mr.  Batt  would  have  been  right  If  he  had 
limited  his  statements  to  cover  Indicated  fu- 
ture metal  production,  because  If  the  mining 
Industry  and  mining  men  are  to  continue  to 
be  hog-tled,  hamstrimg.  and  maliciously 
maimed;  directed,  regulated,  and  outrageously 
taxed;  punched  in  the  nose  by  one  Oov- 
ernment bureau,  kicked  In  the  pants  by  the 
varloiis  State  bureaus,  and  Its  pocket  picked 
by  both  State  and  Federal  Governments  and 
labor:  spied  upon,  threatened,  and  maligned 
by  every  government  Tom.  Dick,  and  Hnrry 
employee,  we  will  presently  have  a  metal 
scarcity  that  will  be  a  scarcity. 

Mr  Batt,  unwittingly  I  believe,  hurt  the 
mining  Industry  Immeasurably  with  his  un- 
fortunate statements,  because  they  will  have 
the  effect  of  discouraging  mining  develop- 
ment. Most  people,  especially  In  the  East, 
will  accept  his  statements  as  literally  true, 
and  this  fact  is  likely  to  shut  off  In  large 
measures  the  venture  and  Investment  capital 
needed  to  develop  new  mines  In  the  millions 
of  acres  of  virgin  mineral  lands  In  our  West- 
ern States. 

IncldentaUy,  there  are  large  arras  In  the 
East  which  offer  possibilities  as  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  world's  largest  zinc 
deposits  is  practically  within  sight  of  New 
York  City's  Empire  State  Building  and  that 
a  large  lead-zinc  prcduclng  area  has  been 
opened  up  In  northern  New  York  State  during 
the  last  decade. 

If  by  any  chance  the  proposal  that  we  Im- 
port all  of  the  metals  that  we  can,  should  be 
put  into  effect,  grcit  harm  would  be  done  to 
the  boys  now  overseas  who  will  want  Jobs 
when  they  come  back.  If  we  buy  raetals 
abroad  we  will  also  be  buying  in  effect  Jobs 
which  by  right  belong  to  American  citizens 
and  particularly  to  those  who  are  now  fighting 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life  under 
which  our  big  mines  of  today  were  developed 
from  prospects  that  offered  no  better  shcw- 
mg  on  the  surface  than  the  prospects  of 
today 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  able  and 
conscientious  Mi.  Batt  to  render  his  country 
and  mining  a  great  service  by  lending  hts 
talents  and  using  his  position  In  a  construc- 
tive effort  to  remove  the  bureaucratic  shack- 


les that  are  hampering  proper  development 
of  our  enormous  mineral  resou'ces,  which 
are  greater  than  that  01  any  otlier  country 
in  the  world.  Untie  the  hands  of  mining 
men.  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  by 
private  financing  only  an  amount  comparable 
to  the  cost  of  the  running  of  the  bureaus 
and  agencies  that  are  now  ruining  the  min- 
ing industry  and  there  will  be  no  scarcity  in 
any  of  the  metals  with  the  possible  exception 
of  nickel,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  gold — and 
we  can  If  given  a  Chinaman's  chance  produce 
more  of  each  of  these  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved possible. 


Oklahoma  Verdict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  1, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star.    It  follows: 

since  the  Republican  political  strategists 
saw  fit  to  make  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion the  principal  Issue  in  Tuesday's  special 
election  in  Oklahoma's  Second  Congressional 
District,  they  will  have  to  make  the  best  of 
the  verdict  retiorned  by  the  voters. 

That  verdict  was  clearly  an  Indorsement 
of  the  President  and  his  policies,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  winning  by  a  maigln  of 
about  4.000  votes  In  a  total  of  some  40.000. 
Nor  u  thtre  anything  to  suggest  that  locaf 
rather  than  national  considerations  were  the 
controlling  factor  In  the  balloting. 

There  Is  room  for  doubt,  of  course,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  this  result  In  Oklahoma 
In  a  traditionally  Democratic  district,  may 
be  Indicative  of  national  sentiment.  In 
1936  the  total  vote  In  the  district  was  72,034, 
the  Democrat  winning  by  19.414  votes.  In 
1938  the  vote  was  53.393.  the  Democratic 
majority  being  22.7^.  and  In  1940  the  total 
vote  was  80.891.  with  a  Democratic  margin 
of  19,721.  By  1942.  however,  with  a  total 
vote  of  42.934.  the  Democratic  margin  had 
shrunk  to  a  mere  388  votes. 

This  formed  one  of  the  principal  grounds 
of  the  antl-Rooaevelt  pre-election  "trend" 
forecasts,  and  now  the  Republicans  have  lost 
by  4.000  votes  In  the  lightest  total  vote  of 
recent  years.  If  that  is  evidence  of  a  trend, 
it  Is  not  of  a  kind  to  bring  Joy  to  the  hearts 
of  the  O.  O.  P. 


SimpU6ed  Tax  Returns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  listened  to  the  radio  talk  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Knutson.  and  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives last  night  were  encouraged 
with  the  prospect  of  simplified  tax-return 
forms. 

People  generally  will  be  very  glad  to 
know  that  legislation  providing  for  this 
result  will  be  presented  to  Congress 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess. 

Considerable  correspondence  has  come 
to  my  ofiSce  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  really 
one  of  the  important  problems  of  which 
Congress  and  for  which  Congress  must 
find  a  solution. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  received  some- 
time ago  from  a  very  reputable  business- 
man in  my  district,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

I  do  not  object  to  paying  Income  taxes,  and 
I  realize  the  tax  must  be  higher  than  here- 
tofore, and  must  continue  to  be  higher  than 
heretofore.  However,  when  I  got  home  last 
night  I  found  the  blanks  for  1943  return,  and 
I  honestly  feel  that  if  the  American  public 
does  not  very  soon  cut  loose  and  say  to  bell 
with  the  whole  business — so  far  as  making 
those  returns  is  cr>ncerned — it  is  because  we 
are  a  long-suffering  crew.  It  is  true  we  would 
be  subject  to  penalties,  but  when  enough 
people  are  subject  to  penalty  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  enforce. 

There  are  thousands  in  this  country  that 
do  not  have  as  much  to  do  with  figures  as  I 
do,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  can  make  that 
return  without  either  hiring  someone  to  tell 
me  how  to  do  It  or  else  spend  a  lot  of  time 
waiting  at  the  revenue  office  for  advice,  and 
then  not  being  sure  that  there  Is  not  a  better 
way  to  make  the  return.  Between  making 
returns,  estimated  returns,  and  all  the  other 
reports  to  the  Government  now  called  for  we 
will  soon  have  no  time  for  our  own  business, 
unless  there  Is  a  change. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  is  to  be  congratulated  in  giv- 
ing this  matter  prompt  and  early  atten- 
tion. Without  discussing  the  question  as 
to  who  was  responsible  for  these  compli- 
cated returns  I  do  want  to  say  reforms 
should  be  made  and  It  should  be  done 
right  away. 


The  editorial  follows: 


The  Soldier  Ballot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  G.  ROHRBOUGH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Saturday.  April  1, 1944 

Mr.  ROHRBOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  an  editorial  on  the  soldier 
ballot  recently  appearing  in  the  Glen- 
ville  Democrat,  of  Glenville,  W.  Va. 

The  writer,  and  editor  of  this  news- 
paper. Mr.  C.  W.  Marsh,  was  a  captain  In 
our  army  during  World  War  No.  1,  was 
formerly  a  member  of  both  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  the  State  Senate  of  the 
State  of  West  Viginia,  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  Democratic  exec- 
utive committee  for  the  county  of  Gil- 
mer, and  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination  for  the  ofiBce  of  State 
senator  in  that  State. 


THS  SOLDIXa  BALLOT 

Were  William  Shakespeare  living  at  thla 
time  he  probably  would  conclude  that  the  re- 
cent prolonged  fuss  In  Congress  over  the 
soldier  ballot  bill  was  much  ado  about  noth- 
ing. Which  side  was  right,  the  side  that 
advocated  a  Federal  short  ballot,  or  the  side 
which  contended  that  the  soldier  should 
have  his  full  State  ballot  as  well.  Is  not  for 
us  to  determine.  We  could  not  If  we  wanted 
to.  because  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 
issue  or  Issues  were  Involved.  This,  we  do 
know,  that  the  West  Virginia  ballot  law  is 
working  effectively,  thanks  to  the  foresight 
of  Governor  Neely  and  ihe  splendid  work  of 
the  recent  session  of  the  legislature.  On  our 
Main  Street,  a  few  days  ago.  we  met  a  sailor. 
W.  H.  Rhoades.  formerly  of  Cedarvllle.  He 
Informed  us  that  he  received  his  soldier  bal- 
lot on  March  3,  voted  it  the  same  day,  put  It 
In  an  envelope  provided  and  dispatched  It  to 
the  clerk  of  our  circuit  court.  Mr.  Rhoades 
was  stationed  at  Trinidad,  off  the  coast  ot 
South  America,  at  the  time.  This  Is  ample 
evidence  that  West  Virginia's  soldier  voting 
law  Is  working.  This  particular  ballot  had 
been  dispatched.  recelv(?d  by  the  sailor, 
voted,  returned,  and  received  In  Glenville  at 
least  60  dajrs  before  the  date  of  the  primary. 
And  the  ballot  Mr.  Rhoades  voted  Is  identi- 
cally the  ballot  his  father,  his  mother,  hiJ 
sisters  and  his  brothers,  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  vote  on  Tuesday,  May  9. 

If  the  proper  effort  Is  being  made,  and  tha 
Democrat  has  reasons  to  believe  it  Is,  every 
Gilmer  County  man  and  woman  In  the  mili- 
tary service,  wherever  he  or  she  may  be  sta- 
tioned, should  receive  a  full  West  Virginia 
ballot — containing  the  names  of  all  candi- 
dates of  his  party  from  the  Presidency 
down — In  good  time  to  vote  it.  return  It  and 
have  It  counted  by  Tuesday.  May  0.  Gilmer 
County  servicemen  and  'women  stationed 
anywhere  In  West  Virginia  may  request  a  sol- 
dler'B  ballot,  and  this  ballot  may  be  voted 
without  the  applicant  returning  to  his  home 
precinct.  Parents,  relatives,  or  friends  of 
servicemen  and  women  can  expedite  soldier 
voting  by  turning  in  the  names  and  addresses 
of  members  of  their  families  now  serving  in 
any  branch  of  the  mUltary  service. 


^  Simplification  of  Income-Tax  Returns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Apnl  I.  1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  near 
approach  of  April  15  reminds  us  and  the 
fifty-odd-million  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  who  must  file  returns  for  1944  at 
that  time  that  our  laws  levying  income 
taxes  are  still  in  a  chaotic  and  compli- 
cated condition  and  our  tax  forms  are 
so  intricate  and  abstruse  that  only  an 
expert  can  understand  them. 

The  need  for  simplification  of  our  tax 
returns  is  apparent  to  all.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee which,  of  course,  has  all  tax  legisla- 
tion in  its  control,  will  bring  out  a  tax 
law  so  drafted  that  the  tax  returns  of 
the  average  taxpayer  will  be  so  simple 
that  even  the  most  untutored  can  under- 
stand them. 


a  tet%o 
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To  that  end.  I  shouW  like  to  swgest 
that  there  are  but  a  few  items  of  in- 
formation necessary.  One  should  be  the 
total  amount  of  Income  for  the  year. 
Two,  the  amount  ol  tax  withheld  at  the 
source  during  the  year.  Three,  the  num- 
ber of  dependent  children.  Pour,  the 
amount  or  percentage  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions. Five,  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
Those  five  items.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  aU 
ttaal  any  taxpayer  should  be  required  to 
Hxnish  on  a  U.x  form,  and  sincerely  tnist 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
without  delay,  report  out  such  a  bill  and 
that  the  House  will  promptly  enact  the 
same.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  have  met 
the  insistent  public  demand  for  simpli- 
fied tax  returns,  and  will  have  removed 
one  of  the  sources  of  perennial  irritation 
from  the  fifty-odd-million  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry. 


Ra£e  A^est  to  tbe  People  of  My 
District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 


IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Saturday .  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under,  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recohs.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowir.K  radio  address  delivered  by  me  to- 
day over  Station  WNBP. 

Dear  friends  of  tb«  Triple  Cities  and  my 
eonfressJonal  district,  while  1  am  here  In 
Washington  trying  to  do  the  Job  you  sent 
me  to  do.  about  the  only  way  I  have  to 
keep  track  of  what  goes  on  back  home  is 
by  reading  the  local  newspapers.  Lately,  I 
have  been  aoattmhrnt  annoyed  by  Inaccurate 
and  deliberately  twisted  stories  In  Triple 
Cities  papers  giving  to  the  public  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  Rail  furlough  clubs. 

When  the  patriotic  women  of  these  clubs 
have  requested  spaee  for  stortM  In  tbe  news- 
papers to  tell  the  public  what  they  are  doing 
for  their  men  In  service,  they  have  been  de- 
nied on  at  least  two  occasVons  I  know  of 
the  use  of  •  frse  press. 

Bowever.  when  ob«  Cerlnettl,  who  was 
klcksd  out  of  the  clubs  becnuss  he  abused 
Btvvral  of  ths  women  wrbslty  and  who  I 
am  told  has  bunf  around  ouUlds  ssvtral 
Hrtll  furlouRh  rlub  mevtinim  to  the  dismay 
and  terror  of  U»«  membsrs,  fiats  to  the  paptri 
alBU'st  any  surl  of  smear  story,  qUM> 
tits  motives  of  thsae  women,  tv«  Is 
|#d  meporatlmi  and  pirntf  of  •part 
Ml  MifM  paport. 

■b  t   wp<»t.   1   have   been    nitttityed    atiH 

«tiMt  1  hMr  of  IhM*  $ou4  wtimsn  rtttiisH 

nfWttMlMr  ftfMtWi  9"^  MrlhtttI  kvMig  Hltsii 

•         1    ifUMtt  U»  AtsMrttg*  (hvtti,  i  mtttmit 

I  Na«  MjpMll,  nrlifik  t«  MHIhd  iHHf 

H  ■'■  "4 Jfl  IHia^    WhH  M  tiitflHil 

«  mm  Ht«  rttM  Ni  Hmm 

Ih   nMp  iHHP  ■P|rl   m 


r'-  ' 


1'" 


"W  Iff  iPv  RMI  VtffNnNi^ 

'W(«  of  tbu  Tutrlfft  tlMt 


Uciliuui  Mild  lilf  iMIItll  l0  UlMf  MPtnwrs, 
•Islsis,  wt vss,  Mg  fMMfMI  If  tm  ■bWIiW- 
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I  praanlse  to  expose 
to  tiame  names,  to  t 
brand    them    as    an 
and  subversive   bunct 
am  able  to  get  their 
lean  In  my  district 
print  my  story  or  no  t 
American  when  they 
kJfty  and  patriotic 
of  the  Hall  furlough 
these  women  have 
and  husbands  and 
their  country. 

These  people  who 
cause  they  are  too 
out   from   their   hldli^ 
spectabUity  must 
are  keeping  me  up  to 
work.    They  must  als( 
tect  my  good  name  In 
them  for  what  they 
They  must  know 
their  persecution  of 
them  nowhere  but 
support  tbe  Hall 

They  must  realtee 
tempt  to  Btlr  up  troubl 
they  are   hurting  th( 
interfering  with  my 
tb»  interest  of  tbe 
tbelr  soldier  boys. 

They  certainly  miis 
to  ridicule  and  make 
lough    bUl.    they   are 
boys  from  getting 
who  haven  t  the  mon«  y 
behind-the-scenes 

They  mtist  know 
wocncn  down  they 
healthy  attitude 
motives,  an  attitude 
back  if  they  continu ; 

Bemember  this 
stnUght.  a  slap  at 
and  their  patriotic 
I  am  ready  to  fight 

And  to  you  womei 
clubs,  if  at  any  time  , 
Irritated,  or  harassed 
of  the  h3n?ocritlcal 
have  referred  to  this 
In  direct  toxich  with 
immediate  action 


1  his  \jnder cover  crowd, 
plainly  to  them,  to 
unholy.    un-American, 
And   they    know    I 
1  lames  to  every  Anxer- 
wjether  the  newspapers 
Yes,  they  are  un- 
to misrepresent  the 
of  these  women 
;lub8,  especially  when 
Uaeir  beloved  sons 
brdthers  to  the  service  of 


using  Cerlnettl  be- 

yell^w  themselves  to  come 

places  of   false   re- 
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date  with  their  dirty 

know  that  I  will  pro- 
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their  bullying  and 
friends  are  getting 
dtlvlng  more  people  to 
furlough  bill  every  day. 

every  time  they  at- 

e  on  the  home  front. 

war   effort,   they   are 

1  rork  In  Washington  In 

pei  pie  of  this  district  and 

realize  that  In  trying 
light  of  the  Hall  fur- 
htnderlng    millions  of 
to  see  their  families. 
to  travel  which  these 
have. 
1  bat  In  slapping  these 
bulldli^  up  an  un- 
people with  sincere 
vhlch  is  bound  to  kick 
these  tactics. 

and    let's   get   this 

Hall  furlough  clubs 

is  a  slap  at  me. 


be  ys 

the 
m'mbers 


of  the  Hall  furlough 

are  annoyed,  abused. 

In  any  manner  by  any 

overbearing  nwn  I 

^enlng.  I  ask  you  to  get 

me.     You  may  expect 
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Mr.  McCORMACK 
der  leave  to  exten  i 
including  In  tht 
Uvrrfd  at  the  Jat 
In  PtUM  Hotel, 
1044: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
my  remarks,  I  am 
an  address  X  de- 
Day  dinner.  Cop- 
flu»tun,  on  liaroh  80, 
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tunate  in  having  as  our  pilot — steering  oui 
ship  of  state — a  brilliant,  humane,  and  cou- 
rageous man — one  who  had  to  do  new  things 
to  get  the  results  necessary  for  cur  welfare. 
And  who  did  these  things?  Tlie  leader  who 
Is  winning  the  war — the  leader  who,  with  the 
help  and  .guidance  of  God,  wUl  win  the 
peace — that  man  of  destiny — our  Conunan- 
der  in  Chief.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

In  1932,  1936,  and  1940  his  opponents  and 
enemies  tried  to  defeat  him  by  employing 
the  lowest  and  foulest  methods  possible. 
They  failed.  In  1944.  if  President  Roosevelt 
Is  a  candidate,  his  opponents  and  enemies 
will  again  fall. 

President  Roosevelt  typifies  the  kind  of 
leadership — dynamic.  afflrmatlve,  coura- 
geous— that  America  needs  today.  There 
are  enough  persona  In  the  homes  of  the 
United  States— Democrats,  Republicans,  and 
Independents — whose  sound  judgment  tells 
them  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  best 
man  to  lead  us  during  the  next  4  years  to 
assure  his  reelection — If  he  is  a  candidate 
again. 
I  do  not  know  If  he  will  be  a  candidate. 
I  do  not  tlilnk  that  be  wanted  to  run  the 
last  time — preferring  to  return  to  Hyde  Park, 
like  Jefferson  returtied  to  Montlcello,  and  live 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace,  in  study, 
and.  when  sought.  In  giving  advice  to  his  fel- 
low Americans. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt 
ran  in  1940  because  he  realized  the  danger 
that  confronted  our  country  and  that  if  he 
did  not  run  he  woxild  feel  himself  a  deserter 
to  the  duty  he  was  destined  to  perform — to 
lead  our  country  to  national  security  and 
safety. 

I  do  not  think  President  Roosevelt  wants 
to  be  a  candidate  this  fall.  One  thing  I  do 
know — he  will  perform  his  duty  as  his  Judg- 
ment and  conscience  dictate  Is  necessary  for 
one  objective — the  preservation  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

With  the  war  situation  as  it  Is — and  will 
likely  be  next  fall — I  cannot  conceive  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  leaving  what  Is  clearly  his 
post  of  duty 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  an  indispensable 
man — the  straw  man  built  up  by  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  to  try  and  knock  down.  We 
make  no  such  claim.  The  issue  is.  however,  a 
clear  and  Important  one:  "Who  Is  the  best 
man  to  lead  and  guide  our  Nation  during 
the  tr«glc  dAjB  to  come?" 

There  la  no  difficulty  in  answering  that 
question.  The  best  man  in  the  American 
life  of  today  is  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Let  ua  quickly  examine  the  record. 
President  Roosevelt  took  office  for  his  first 
in  1933 — with  economic  distress  exist- 
ing. th«  result  of  the  negative  and  inept  Re- 
publican iMdcrship  at  the  Hoover  adminis- 
tration. Do  you  remember  those  dayi? 
Former  President  Hoover  failed  to  understand 
and  meet  the  problema  of  our  Nation  and  our 
peopla.  Tou  remember  the  promise  of  a 
chicken  In  every  pot— or  was  it  two— and 
two  automobllea  In  each  |iar«|e.  You  re- 
member his  refusal  to  permit  rnngreMi  to 
apprnprlate  monpy  from  thii  FpdeiBl  TresKUry 
»n  rrtiiive  humnn  nufferlmt  and  (1l«tr»»M  YtiU 
rrtnpinber  what  h*  told  the  mllllf»na  (tt  unpm- 
ployed  to  do  "all  spplm  Ovpt  flOOO  batilm 
rioaed  their  dooia  eitiMiiM  tha  n'mvar  atlmiti* 
mnMM,  tiMmtrf .  anMht>»  mtr icutittN.  mi 
liMf  Wfff  ifcWfatad  IVnf  mh  famfMliI 
IfifHttatiMiit  fhf  ttiUhktf 
^IH  IMi  llM  HMjlte  M|HtilMfa>|  viHHftHl«ty 
lti#  IHMI,  W'lMltirmLlMiMWfilt^  »ff  (Th  H'*H 
"litfUUM    M»¥ai»MmMfa..h»-M  Hi»'aa 

nm  nHit»h  hmiii'<m*  %a*M  ^nm' 
wm  tiuiir  mtnuiM  at  ii«f)KH4*MM 

Ow  iMIfHNlIf  mi^m.  wlt»i  lh|  Mfn  anfR- 
tmia  fit  miifn  t\^^^n  twa^ty  mWhtm  p(  pwr 
paopia,  w«a  thraaiauad 

TTta  psijpla  jraa,  buainaaa,  fluttiKt!  iwiik- 
tnf,  vsrtcuiturt,  labor    aou|ht  mw  laadar- 
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ship.  New  leadership  was  needed.  We  turned 
to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

He  had  to  do  new  things.  The  New  Deal 
was  simply  a  characterization  to  distinguish 
between  the  Old  Deal  of  former  President 
Hoover  and  the  new  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

To  save  our  institutions  from  economic 
disintegration,  to  meet  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  existed  In  1933,  he  had  to  act 
quickly,  decisively,  and  with  judgment  and 
courage. 

Do  we  remember  his  first  act?  It  was  the 
saving  of  otir  banking  system — the  economic 
Ufeblood  of  our  Nation  and  the  life  savings 
of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  our  people. 

From  that  moment  on  our  people  took  new 
vigor,  new  corfldence,  new  life.  The  despair 
under  Hoover  quickly  changed  to  new  hope 
and  faith  under  Roosevelt.  It  was  that  act 
that  constituted  the  turning  point  in  the 
war  against  the  depression.  The  depression 
was  then  licked.  It  was  due  to  the  leadership 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

He  next  turned  to  agriculture  which  was 
prostrated.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farms  had 
been  foreclosed  during  the  Hoover  regime. 
He  quickly  changed  that  situation  and  with 
the  Democratic  Congress  saved  the  farmers 
of  our  country. 

At  the  same  time  he  saw  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  unemployed  workers  and  the 
home  owners  of  our  country.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  homes  had  been  foreclosed  during 
the  Hoover  administration;  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  were  facing  foreclosure  unless 
something  was  done.  President  Roosevelt 
acted. 

Local  governments,  religious  and  private 
charities  had  carried  the  load  for  3  years. 
Their  means  to  carry  on  were  exhausted. 
They  knew  that — so  do  you — as  we  look  back. 
There  was  only  one  agency  which  could  act 
to  meet  this  terrible  situation  and  that 
agency  was  the  Federal  Government.  Mr. 
Hoover  had  failed  to  act  President  Roose- 
velt did  not  hesitate  to  act.  Remember  we 
were  faced  with  a  condition — not  a  theory. 
He  recommended  to  Congress,  and  forced 
quickly  through  Congress,  legislation  to  bring 
necessary  economic  relief  to  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  the  depression — to  save  the  homes 
and  family  life  of  America. 

In  the  meanwhile  business  and  ilnancial 
interests  were  going  to  Washington  saying 
to  President  Roosevelt:  "We  are  helpless. 
We  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Give  us  tbe 
benefit  of  your  courageous  leadership.  Have 
Congress  pass  legislation  which  will  put  new 
blood  In  the  bualnesa  and  financial  life  of 
America."  And  he  did.  It  la  amazing  to 
wltneaa  how  many  his  leadership  aaved  who 
have  forgotten  and  are  now  numbered  among 
thoae  who  are  known  as  hla  political  enemtea. 
Fortunately  not  all  art  of  that  achooi.  l*ha 
m  tority  of  our  tax*  paople,  in  all  waika  of 
Ufa,  ramambtr  hla  atcrling  laadartblp  of  thoaa 
dark  days.  They  have  not  forgotten.  Nei- 
thfff  have  tbty  foriottan  the  do-nothln|  leal- 
erfhlp  of  the  laat  Mptiblloan  admin latrat Ion. 

Pitaldant  Rnoatvelt  alao  thought  of  th« 
asad.  the  blind,  and  tha  handlmpped. 

H»  fnught  the  bNiila  of  the  peopit  afalntt 
tha  abtiaea  of  peMsin  aio^k  aaehNhgaa  Htid 
Mrtaiii  publlr  uiilMlea  Ih  tha  ln((>r«ai  of 
tha  ueopiii  ha  iituMhi  (haHi  ahd  than  (•triaiH 
HIM  ihk»f»at'a  tiiMiMl  m  Him  ihd  avaf  ftih«a 
tbijr  hivi  IMaH  hi  m—^..^  him,  Mif  wafhlhM 
M  IMM  tmatMaM  *••  mMnI  UiWIHUil  WHh 

Iff  MyiHf  iH  daftihry  hm~»mi,  rhnU  fm, 
IM Mt Ut  all,  IMI fiffiftfii  iMWfpriM  mm 

rfm  It  (m  itUi^t  miifiMi  lHi«(fti)M  Willi  mh 
\un  MM«HN>M»«  Ml  im>a  wU\9\n  If  mvm 
earrisd  «f»  |iy  a«>H»«  Will  R^i  ba  tolarMiad  kf/ 
llta  |)suuia 

III  INT-M  algna^  ut  «i>ijth«tr  world  sriala 
tMM  acroaa  tha  tmruton.  ProaUlcoi  flooaa- 
valt  aaw  tha  approacblng  dangar  and  warnad 
our  paoBlf  to  orapara,  Auatrla  waa  Ukan 
over.  OiMkoalovakia  waa  Invaded  and 
quickly  conquered  by  tha  Naal  hordaa.    Then 
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followed  brave  Poland  and  tbe  actual  out- 
burst of  the  present  war. 

On  December  7.  1941.  Pearl  Harbor  hap- 
pened— bringing  about  our  entry  Into  the 
war  In  defense  of  our  country. 

In  1940  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
recognized  the  approaching  danger  and 
turned  again  to  President  Roosevelt  as  they 
did  in  1933. 

TO  tbe  man  who  led  us  through  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  they  turned  with  confidence  to 
lead  the  ship  of  state  through  the  trying 
days  ahead. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  President  Rooeeveit 
recommended  to  Congress  the  passage  of 
legislation  essential  for  our  defense  In  case 
of  attack.  Members  of  Congress  are  in  posi- 
tion to  study  wjrld  conditions  and  what  they 
mean — or  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so — 
and  to  obtain  from  the  War.  Navy,  and  State 
Departments  Information  to  assist  them  in 
the  passage  of  legislation.  Republican  Mem- 
bers have  the  same  opportunity  as  Demo- 
cratic Members.  And  yet,  with  that  oppor- 
tunity, the  record  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers in  Congress,  with  a  few  exceptions,  t>e- 
fore  Pearl  Harbor  Is  a  sad  and  dismal  one. 

The  courageous  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  has  evidenced  itself  throughout 
the  war  to  date. 

From  the  despair  that  followed  Pearl  Har- 
bor, recovery  has  been  made.  The  greatest 
war  production  in  the  history  of  man  has 
been  accomplished — the  most  powerful  Navy 
the  world  has  ever  seen  built — an  Aimy. 
Navy,  and  Air  Corps  btiiit  up  and  thoroughly 
trained,  the  free  people  of  an  aroused  democ- 
racy courageotisly  responding  on  the  iMttle 
front  and  on  the  home  front,  America  on  the 
march  to  victory  under  the  leadership  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Let  us  hope  that  after  the  war  Is  over 
there  will  be  no  Republican  administration 
to  scrap  our  great  Navy  as  the  Republican 
administration  did  in  1922 — after  the  laat 
war. 

In  connection  with  this  we  should  also 
remember  that  In  addition  to  scrapping  our 
Navy  In  1922  the  Republican  administration 
of  Warren  O  Harding  committed  the  United 
States  not  to  fortify  the  Philippine  Islands 
or  the  island  of  Guam. 

Even  those  who  oppose  some  of  the  do- 
mestic policies  of  the  present  administration 
admit  that  President  Roosevelt's  leadership 
of  our  war  effort  is  expert.  This  is  admitted 
by  practically  all  of  our  people.  The  Re- 
publican leaders  themselves  publicly  ad- 
mit It. 

The  winning  of  the  war  ia  our  first  essen- 
tial task. 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  there  were  important 
bills  in  Congreas  which  were  directly  con- 
nected with  the  preaervation  of  our  coun- 
try—and on  all  of  thaaa  meaauraa  tba  great 
majority  of  tha  Republican  Membara  in  Oon- 
greaa  voted  agalnat  tham.  Tbty  voted  con- 
trary to  the  wlahaa  and  vlawa  of  tba  great 
majority  of  our  paopla  who.  aa  Americana. 
aaw  tba  coming  danger 

To  llluatrate,  lat  ma  refer  to  tha  bill  to 
•Stand  tha  SalaetlVa  Sarvloe  Act.  t(  that 
bill  had  failed  to  paaa— and  wa  all  know  it 
nnw  In  tha  1l|ht  of  what  happened  laiar— 
It  would  have  been  fatal  t«*  out  eouniry'a 
beat  inlarnyi,  thai  bill  pMMiacl  by  1  ViHa 
Ih  Iha  HMiiaa  tit  naprMaiilaliVM  And  yat, 
MH  thai  bill  whl«tt  maani  ao  HiUdi  ki  Utf 

IliMMlMMli  V^tMt  atfflllK  mi  mil  MMl  MHr 

puwiMfM  fnIM  i»ff»ln«l  mat  lmp«)fiiiH(  Mil 

Aim  IH  VMM  IH  fUVMf  Hi  II 

AlMt  thl«  la  (N  mt9  llMt  MM  KMI  m 
•ntruat  to  It  tha  mmmtH  tm  OovariMiifiK 
during  tha  naat  4  faun 

I  do  not  quaation  for  a  momant  tba  patriot, 
lam  of  any  of  my  Republican  Aollaaguaa  or 
tha  raw  Demoerau  who  votad  wrong,  but  I 
do  question  their  judgment.  If  tha  way  tba 
big  majority  of  tha  Republlcana  voted  before 


Pearl  Harbor  bad  prevailed,  our  cotmtry 
would  have  been  defenseless  when  Pearl 
Harbor  took  place. 

It  was  due  to  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt,  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  a  smaU  group  of  sound-thinking,  cou- 
rageous Republicans,  that  our  country  waa 
able  to  carry  on. 

In  this  connection,  the  flower  of  our  man- 
hood and  youth  are  fighting,  and  dying,  to 
defend  America  and  preserve  our  institutions 
of  government.  They  are  thinking  of  home, 
of  loved  ones.  They  are  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture, to  the  early  termination  of  the  war,  to 
living  peaceful  lives  thereafter.  They  are 
thinking  of  the  future,  too,  of  a  grateful  gov- 
ernment to  look  after  the  disabled,  to  assure 
them  employment,  to  give  them  wtiat  they 
are  fighting  for— "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  They  know  a  change  of 
administration  would  mean  a  lengthening  of 
the  war,  and  that  would  mean  more  casual- 
ties, with  less  chance  of  our  loved  ones 
returning. 

They  know  that  Roosevelt  has  looked  after 
their  best  interests  during  the  war.  They 
know  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  best 
man  to  look  after  their  interests  after  the 
war. 

With  the  winning  of  the  war,  the  winning 
ol  the  peace  is  necessary  for  our  national 
interest.  It  ts  necessary  in  order  that  the 
next  generation  of  Americans — your  chUdren 
or  your  children's  children — nray  live  a  nor- 
mal life  of  peace. 

As  In  the  black  days  of  the  depression 
President  Roosevelt  performed  his  trtist.  so. 
too.  In  the  crucial  days  of  war  has  he  per- 
formed the  trvist  we  reposed  In  him  by  the 
1940  election. 

G.-ave  problems  of  concern  to  us  wUl  exist 
during  the  next  4  years.  We  will  need  his 
tj-pe  of  leadership  and  the  character  of  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  knowledge  oi 
President  Roosevelt's  intentions  next  fall 
That  is  so. 

Speaking  as  an  American,  with  my  coun- 
try's interest  foremost  In  mind,  and  express- 
ing my  personal  opinion,  the  world  condi- 
tions will  be  such  that  President  Roosevelt 
should  t>e  a  candidate  next  fall.  His  coura- 
geous leadership  will  be  needed  during  the 
next  4  years. 

President  Rooeevelt  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  performed  their  trusts  during  tbe 
past  12  years — their  trusts  to  the  American 
people. 

Tlie  positive  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  consistently  received  the  oppoaltlon  ot  < 
the  negative  actions  of  the  Republican  lead- 
era.  The  inept  actlona  of  the  Republican 
leadera  entitle  the  Democratic  Party  to  be 
continued  in  control  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
mant. 

■aaad  upon  that  great  record  of  aarvira 
and  of  aehlevrment,  and  based  upon  hU 
aound  and  ruuragaoua  landcrKliip  In  time  of 
dapraaalon  and  in  tha  period  of  tha  war.  1 
confidently  pradtct.  If  ha  la  a  eandidata,  tha 
raaiecilon  ol  Praaideni  ttooaevalt  and  the 
alactloii  Mf  a  Demoerailc  »ienst^  md  ■  Damu* 
erath!  Huuaa  of  M»pH>aanlatlvea. 


AaM4atal  ltUii4<LMif  A«l 
RXTKMmOM  or  III9MARM 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  ff  «M 

W  THi  HOUn  Of  BimiMIWTATlVM 
aaturday,  April  I,  l$44 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.    Mr. 

Speaker,  thera  ha«    been    conaUtentUa 
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nriiaprr •*"""""  as  to  the  nature  and  ex-  ! 
tent  of  the  amendment  recently  adopted 

by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  re- 
porting out  the  extension  of  lend-lease 
for  another  year. 

Some  newspapers  and  commentators 
do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  purpose 
or  effect  of  this  amendment. 

There  appeared  in  the  issue  of  March 
25  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  an  editorial 
which  Is  a  clear  and  accurate  statement 
with  reference  to  the  scope  of  this 
amendment,  and  under  leave  granted, 
same  is  submitted  herewith: 

UND-LKASS    AKD    OI7B    FOST-WA«    ABSANCKMEMTS 

The  so-called  "restrictive"  amendment  to 
the  lend-lease  extension  bill  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee U  primarily  a  precautionary  device 
to  lorestall  certain  possible,  but  not  neces- 
sarily probable,  future  difficulties. 

It  does  not,  and  wisely  so.  Imply  any  new 
check  whatsoever  on  the  power  granted  the 
President  by  Congress  to  give,  at  his  discre- 
tion. American  economic  aid  to  any  of  our 
allies  or  to  "any  country  whose  defense 
•  •  •  I  he)  deems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States."  It  does  not  touch  his 
authority  to  set  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
lend-lease  transactions  for  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  to  determine  whether 
repayment  shall  be  "In  kind  or  property  or 
any  other  direct  or  indirect  benefit." 

What  It  does  do  Is  assert  that  In  the  fram- 
ing of  final  settlements  no  commitments 
shall  be  made  imposing  "any  obligations  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
post-war  economic  or  post-war  military 
policy  except  In  accordance  with  established 
constitutional  procedure." 

The  blU  as  it  stards.  that  Is,  would  leave 
lend-lease  Intact  as  an  Instrument  for  the 
waging  of  war  against  our  enemies  and  a 
wartime  protection  for  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  would  simply  add  a  warning 
against  the  use  of  lend-lease  as  a  means  for 
effectti\g  post-war  commitments  without  the 
specific  approval  of  Congress.  Now  that  the 
war  effort  has  progressed  to  a  point  at  which 
the  United  Nations  have  seized  the  Initiative, 
It  is  proper  for  Congress  to  be  interested  In 
asserting  its  position  on  the  manner  In  which 
our  post-war  policies  shall  be  formulated 
and  adopted. 


Rice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LomsiAif  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Ajnil  1,1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
'mission  having  been  granted  therefor,  I 
wish  to  have  included  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  and  copy  of  letter 
addressed  to  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, signed  by  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  rice- producing  States, 
protesting  the  placing  of  a  ceiling  on 
rough  rice,  and  giving  the  reasons  there- 
for.   The  letter  follows: 


Hon.  CBzsm  Bowlm 
Administrator 


Offiit 


Ofll% 
MFEl 


price 


tt-enf  or  »d 


bei  ween 


rl:e. 


Emerge  icy 


maxti  num 


Hon.  Maivin  Jonks 

Administrator,  War 

Gentlbmem:  The 
tration   has   Issued 
7.  i944.  to  become 
In   which   order   there 
mum  prices  on  rough 
bears  the  approval  of 
the  War  Food 
26   1944. 

The  representatives 
States  have  conslstentl  r 
llshment  of  maximum 
and  have  filed  written 
with  the  Office  of  Prlc« 
from  time  to  time  have 
conferences  with  the 
and  do  now  further 
reiterate  our  reasons 

1.  The    placing    of   a 
rough  rice  is  unnecessary 
placed    a    maximum 
cleaned  rice,  which  ma 
or  cleaned  rite, 
sumer. 

2.  The   1943  crop  of 
mum  price  under  whlcii 
duced.  harvested.  milleC 
handled  with  a  fair 

3.  It  Is  unfair  to  th< 
maximum  price  on  rou  ;h 
that  under  the  proposal 
ously    wide    spread 
price  on  rough  rice  ant 
on  milled  or  cleaned 

4.  The  proposed  m 
rice  are  below  the  level; 
violate  the  1942 
as  amended.     The  tenx 
never  Intended  to  confer 
agency   to  place 
below  the  standards  co 
rather  to  permit  prices 
above   the   standards 
this  action.     Thus,  clei 
the  law  and  Intent  of 
expect  support  of  you 
administer  It  In 
of  the  law. 

5.  The  proposed  max 
rice,  we  are  Informed 
production   at  this  tliae 
hearing  of  O  P.  A.  hel  I 
on  March  20.  1944) 
aging  the  production 
will  not  only  reduce 
will  practically  ruin 

6.  We  are  further 
intention    to    amend 
MPR  518  Regulation 
grading  of  rough  rice, 
pioductlon  be  allocat^ 
mills  and  that  the 
rice  crops  be  determln^ 
mlttees"  In  order  to 
tlon  In  the  purchase 
this  would  be  that  th( 
completely  destroyed 
the  sale  of  his  crop. 
unable    to   protect 
grading,  and  so  forth 

7.  Our  constituents 
the  producers  and  a 
are  opposed  to  the 
maximum  price  on  n 
Is   unnecessary,    unfair 
that  the  only  result 
known  hardships  and 
on  the  F*rt  of  the 
help  the  consiuner. 
further  opposed  to 
on  the  part  of  your 
In  the  above  and 

Therefore,  In  view 
that    the    facts    do 


Food  Administration. 

of  Price  Admlnls- 

518.   dated    March 

effictlve  April   15,   1944. 

Is   established   maxl- 

This  regulation 

;he  Administrator  of 

Admlnlst  -atlon  as  of  February 


( t  the  rlce-produclng 

opposed  the  estab- 

prlces  on  rough  rice, 

p  -otests  and  objections 

Administration,  and 

participated  in  many 

opclals  of  that  Office, 

this  action  and 

tljerefor,  to  wit: 

maximum    price    on 

as  there  has  been 

on    milled    and 

mum  price  on  milled 

protects  the  con- 


•Ice  under  the  maxl- 

the  same  was  pro- 

.  and  distributed,  was 

reqiirn  to  all  concerned. 

producer  to  place  a 

rice  for  the  reason 

there  Is  a  scandal- 

the    maximum 

the  maximum  price 


th! 


IfABCH  28,  1044. 

of  Price 
Adminiatration. 


axtnum  prices  for  rough 

of  the  year  1942.  and 

Price  Control  Act, 

"gross  inequity"  was 

authority  on  your 

prices  at  levels 

talned  in  the  law  but 

to  be  fixed  at  levels 

i?hen   Justice   dictated 

rly.  MPR  518  violates 

(^ongress.     You  cannot 

program  unless  you 

accordance  with  the  letter 

mum  prices  for  rough 

Eire  below  the  cost  of 

(see   testimony  of 

in  Nev;  Orleans,  La., 

Instead  of  encour- 

this  Important  food, 

crop  for  1944,  but 

rice  growers. 

liiformed  that  It  is  the 

the    above-mentioned 

provide  for  Federal 

knd  that  the  total  rice 

to  the  various  rice 

v4lue  of  the  individual 

by  "valuation  com- 

Umlnate  all  competl- 

)f  rice.    The  effect  of 

producer  would  have 

privilege  to  trade  in 

,nd  would  be  entirely 

against    unfair 


ai  id 


t  tie 


tals 


h  mself 


advise  us  that  all  of 

mAjorlty  of  the  rice  mills 

pli  dng  of  this  proposed 

rice,  as  the  same 

unreasonable,    and 

liould  be  to  create  un- 

linnecessary  conftislon 

pr  Kiucer  and  In  no  way 

that  they  are  all 

such  regimentation 

aiencles  as  is  suggested 

forei  olng  paragraph. 

our  sincere  opinion 
Justify    MPR    618, 


oagh 


tnd 
ai  y 


<f 


lot 


no  other  altematlTe  la  left  us,  except  to 
demand  that  you  rescind  and  abrogate 
MPR  518  before  it  destroys  the  rice  Industry 
and  reduces  this  source  of  food. 

We  expect  to  be  advised  as  to  your  inten- 
tions In  regard  to  our  request. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

Louisiana:  John  H.  Ovxrton,  United 
States  Senator;  Allen  J.  Ellendei, 
United  States  Senator;  Henbt  D. 
Larcadk,  Jr..  Member  of  Congress. 
Seventh  District;  James  Domem- 
GEAT7X,  Member  of  Congress,  Third 
District;  James  H.  Mobrison,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Sixth  District; 
Pattl  Malonet.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Second  District;  Arkansas: 
Hattie  W.  Caeawat,  United  States 
Senator;  John  L.  McClellan, 
United  States  Senator;  W.  P.  Noe- 
■ELL.  Member  of  Congress,  Sixth 
District;  Wilbtjb  D.  Mills,  Member 
of  Congress.  Second  District;  E.  C, 
Gathings,  Member  of  Congress, 
First  District;  Brooks  Hats,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  Fifth  District; 
Texas:  IdASTiN  Dies.  Member  of 
Congress,  Second  District;  J.  J. 
Mansfield,  Member  of  Congress, 
Ninth  District;  California:  Hiram 
W.  Johnson,  United  States  Sena- 
tor; J.  Lerot  Johnson,  Member  of 
Congress,  Third  District. 


Why  I  Would  Like  To  Be  a  WAC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Apnl  1.  194i 

Mr  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  cooperat- 
ing with  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  In  his  Illinois  civilian 
WAC  recruiting  campaign,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  present  a 
$25  War  bond  as  a  congressional  district 
prize  to  Miss  Marie  Romeo.  511  South 
Jefferson  Street,  Du  Quoin,  111.,  for  the 
splendid  essay  which  she  has  written  en- 
titled "Why  I  Would  Uke  To  Be  a  WAC." 
I  include  the  essay  written  by  Miss 
Romeo : 

WHT   I   WOULD   LIKE  TO   BE  A   WAC 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  would  like 
to  be  a  WAC. 

First  of  all,  a  WAC  takes  the  place  of  a 
soldier  and  wUl  help  bring  him  home  sooner 
to  his  parents,  wife,  family,  and  sweetheart. 

A  second  teason  is,  a  WAC  releases  a  man 
for  active  service  and  may  keep  a  father  or 
a  defense  worker  from  being  called. 

A  third  reason  Is  that  General  Marshall  is 
asking  for  70,000  additional  volunteers  for 
the  WAC's  to  release  70,000  men  in  order  to 
take  the  place  of  that  many  casualties. 

A  fourth  reason  is  to  secure  more  educa- 
tion. 

A  fifth  reason  is  that  a  WAC  gets  to  see 
the  world  and  is  entertained  by  movie  actors 
and  meets  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
Also,  it  helps  to  make  one  more  friendly  and 
brave. 

A  sixth  reason  is  that  I  would  be  proud  to 
wear  the  WAC  uniform. 

A  seventh  reason  is  that  one  gets  to  ebooM 
any  kind  of  professional  position. 
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Last  of  all,  It  to  to  be  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
nieces  and  have  the  opportunity  to  pitch  in 
and  help  our  American  boys  smack  those 
Japs. 

Mabib  RoMsa 


Critical  Shortage  of  Kejmen  in  the 
Fishery  Indnttriet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viBciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  1.1944 

Mr.  BLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  to  relieve  the  critical  condition 
in  which  the  fishery  industry  finds  itself, 
Hon.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  of  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries; Mr.  Hugh  Frampton,  attorney  at 
law  of  Washington,  D.  C;  and  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  were  gra- 
ciously granted,  on  Friday.  March  30-  a 
hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House, 
headed  by  Hon.  John  M.  Costello,  of 
Cahfornia,  investigating  operations  of 
the  Selective  Service  Draft  Act. 

The  effect  of  the  present  operation  of 
the  Draft  Act  on  the  fishery  industry 
was  discussed  before  the  subcommittee 
and  the  letters,  resolutions,  and  matter 
presented  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries in  his  remarks  on  the  ;ame  subject 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  at  page  A1714,  were  presented, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  full  committee  on  the 
28th  day  of  March  and  Included  in  the 
aforesaid  extension  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  were  also  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  Mr.  Costello,  the 
telegrams  received  by  the  chairman, 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Maine, 
outlining  the  present  plight  of  the  fish- 
eries industry  In  those  States,  copies  of 
which  were  extended  in  tfe  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  on  March 
31,  1P44. 

The  situation  was  fully  explained  by 
Hon  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries,  and 
there  was  made  a  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings the  following  paper  which  seeks  to 
clarify  the  situation  as  related  to  the 
seafood  industry  and  shows  the  Impera- 
tive necessity  of  greater  protection  to 
the  seafood  industry  If  those  engaged  in 
that  industry  are  to  produce  the  sea- 
food, proteins,  fish  meal,  and  fish  oil 
needed  to  carry  out  the  war  program 
outlined  for  the  fisheries.  This  plan  Is 
designed  to  bring  out  in  concise  form  the 
serious  situation  which  now  confronts 
the  Nation: 

"Food  wiU  win  the  war  and  writ*  the 
peace."    (Secretary  of  Agriculture.) 


Oongrees  has  decided  that  food  production 
(agriculture— by  passage  of  Tydlngs  amend- 
ment) U  a  critical  activity.  The  Tydlngs 
amendment  to  section  6  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act,  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (K),  reads: 

"Every  registrant  found  by  a  selective  serr- 
Ice  local  board,  subject  to  appeal  in  accord- 
ance with  section  10  (a)  (2),  to  be  neoeeeary 
to  and  regularly  engaged  in  an  agricultural 
occupation  or  endeavor  essential  to  the  war 
effort,  shall  be  deterred  from  training  and 
service  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  so  long 
as  he  remains  so  engaged  and  until  such 
time  as  a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be 
obtained." 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Tydlngs 
amendment  the  war  units  plan  was  adopted, 
but  even  this  has  now  been  abandoned  in 
the  interest  of  food  production,  according  to 
an  article  appearing  In  the  Evening  Star,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  29,  1944.  which 
reads: 

"HCaSHET  WnX  LEAVE  PAKM  DEFERMENTS  VP  TO 
DEAIT  BOABOS 

"Instead  of  the  unit  system,  under  which 
farm  worlcer  deferments  are  based  on  the  ex- 
tent of  production  of  livestock  or  commodi- 
ties in  which  the  employee  is  engaged,  the 
so-called  Tydlngs  amendment,  passed  by  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago,  wUl  be  the  new  yardstick. 
Senators  Russxu.  and  Ttdings  reported." 

We  have  but  two  sources  of  food  supply 
(a)  from  the  land  and  (b)  from  the  water. 

WhUe  farmers,  who  produce  on  the  aver- 
age about  33.000  poimds  of  food  per  man- 
year,  are  protected  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and  properly  so.  highly  trained  fishermen, 
who  produce  on  the  average  54,800  pounds 
of  food  per  man-year  have  no  protection. 
Even  if  the  present  number  of  fishermen  is 
retained  in  the  indtistry  it  will  be  necessary 
for  each  flsherman  to  produce  about  80,000 
pounds  during  1944  to  bring  production  up 
to  the  requirements  for  1944  as  determined 
by  the  War  Food  Administrator. 

Food  production,  expressed  In  potinds.  by 
the  seafood  Industry  per  man-year  is  out- 
standing. 


1.  Otter  trawl  fishery  of  MsMBrhusetti; 
The  average  catch  per  man  engaged  on  large, 
medium,  and  small  boats  to  126,000  pooMli 
per  man-year.  One  tK>at  produced  a>6J8P 
pounds  per  man  during  1943. 

2.  Purse  seine  fishery  In  Virginia  averages 
142.000  pounds  per  man-year. 

8.  Purse  seine  fishery  in  New  Jersey  aver- 
ages 293,000  pounds  per  man -year. 

4.  Purse  seine  fishery  in  California  aver- 
ages 627.000  pounds  per  man -year. 

Ftoh  and  shellfish  are  an  essential  source 
of  high-protein  food.  The  industry  consti- 
tutes a  major  source  of  fats  oils,  and  menl 
for  industrial  uses  and  for  animal  feeding. 
The  Industry  to  the  prlmar/  source  of  vitamin 
concentrates  and  other  indispensable  com- 
modities. 

Normal  per  annum  sea-lcod  production, 
6,000,000,000  pounds;  2,600,000,000  pounds 
(per  annum)  of  high-protein  food  for  hu- 
mans; 2,500.000,000  pounds  (per  annum)  for 
animal  feed:  ftoh  and  shellfish  In  unlimited 
quantities  available  for  the  taking;  not  wait- 
ing time  to  grow  or  fatten. 

Production  goal  for  1944  set  by  War  Food 
Administrator  5,300.000,000  pounds  (for 
armed  forces,  lend-lease,  civilian  population). 

United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  estimates 
probable  1944  production  not  to  exceed 
4.300.000.000  pounds.  Short  of  1944  War 
Pood  Administrator's  requirements,  1.000.- 
000,0(X)  pounds 

Estimated  1943  sea-food  production  4,000,- 
000.000  pounds. 

The  estimated  1944  sea-food  production  of 
4.300,0(X),000  poimds  i£  based  on  following 
assimiptlons : 

(a)  That  some  fishing  boats  will  be  re- 
turned by  the  Navy  to  Industrj'. 

(b)  That  men  will  be  available  to  operate 
boats  returned  by  Navy  to  Industry, 

(c)  That  present  available  manpower  be 
not  dtoturbed. 

(d)  No  strikes. 

If  above  assimiptlons  upset,  then  Instead 
of  the  estimated  1,000,000.000-pound  sea- 
food shortage  in  1944,  such  shortage  will  be 
much  larger  than  estimated  1,000,000.(X)0- 
pound  shortage. 


Ksttmatet  of  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


Commexcial  fishermen 

Key  shore  workers  (male). 


Estimated 
total 


Hfwo 


Estimated 
number  In 
draft  tige, 
lS-37  years 


SP.OOO 
3,S3fi 


EstimatHl 
numhtT 
already 
drafted 


W.834 
2,102 


Rstimated 
number  In 
drefi  aire, 
18-37  >(  ars 
remaininit 


1ft,  im 
1,833 


Estlnsted 
nnmhcr 
under  3G 
years  r^- 
mainlnr 


876 


Above  estimates  are  conservative. 
Leaders  in  industry  believe  above  figures 
are  high. 

BBCOMMKNDATTONB  TO  COSTELLO  COlOCrrrEB 

Since  there  are  but  two  sources  of  food 
supply  (land  and  water) ;  since  fishermen 
produce  more  food  per  man-year  than  farm- 
ers, amend  subsection  (k)  of  section  5  of  Se- 
lective Training  and  Service  Act  hj  adding 
"Fishery  and  Seafood"  after  the  word  "agri- 
cultural," so  that  said  subsection  (k).  as 
amended,  will  read: 

"Every  registrant  found  by  a  selective 
service  local  tioard,  subject  to  appeal  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  (a)  (2),  to  t)e  nec- 
essary to  and  regularly  engaged  in  an  agri- 
cultural, ftohery,  and  seafood  occupation  or 
endeavor  essential  to  the  war  effort,  shall  be 
deferred  from  training  and  service  in  the 
land  and  naval  forces  so  long  as  he  remains 
so  engaged  and  until  such  time  as  a  satto- 
factory  replacement  can  be  obtained." 

Pending  passage  of  such  legislation  to  pre- 
vent stoppage  of  seafood  production  and/or 
processing,    committee    to    issue    statement 


recommending  that  General  Hershey  issue 
statement  to  all  local  draft  boards  leaving 
to  such  board  right  to  grant  deferments  to 
those  engaged  In  a  fishery  or  seafood  occu- 
pation or  endeavor  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, so  long  as  satisfactory  replacements 
cannot  t>e  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  and  others 
of  similar  purport  are  being  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

I  Include,  also,  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Commission  of  Fisheries  of  Vii-ginia 
at  Its  meeting  March  28,  1944: 

Whereas  the  sea-food  industry  to  the  largest 
producer  of  food  in  eastern  Virginia,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  Important  economic  ele- 
ments in  thto  area;  and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  thto  industry 
to  threatened  by  the  hiablllty  of  those  en- 
gaged In  It  to  secure  labor  and  particularly 
by  the  shortage  of  essential  men  ezperleDoed 
In  its  conduct;  and 
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Whereas  the  shortage  of  experienced  men 
nUl  be  made  even  more  acute  than  It  now  is 
toy  the  drafting  of  all  men  under  26  years 
of  age  \mless  the  Importance  of  this  Indus- 
try to  our  wartime  economy  be  recognized 
•nd  the  essential  men  in  said  Industry  be 
granted  deferment  from  the  draft:  and 

Wbcreas  It  la  the  opinion  of  this  Com- 
mlMlon  that  as  a  large  producer  of  food  vital 
to  the  war  effort  at  this  time  the  sea-food  in- 
dustry te  entitled  to  have  those  engaged  in 
It  deferred  upon  the  same  basis  as  deferments 
•N  gnuited  to  other  food-producing  indus- 
trlaa:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Mtaoived  by  the  Commisaion  of  Fisheries  of 
Vtr0nia  this  day  as.iembled  in  the  city  of 
Newport  News.  Va .  That  those  In  charge  of 
selective  service  be.  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  grant  to  these  engaged  In  antn- 
tlal  functions  in  the  «a-food  Industry  defer- 
ments on  the  same  basis  as  those  granted  to 
ptr"fl"«*  OTnagffl  In  ai^'lcuUure:  be  It  further 

MmAvtA.  Thtil  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
certified  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia,  and  to  the  United  SUtes 
Otice  of  thj  Coordinator  of  Fisheries.  Wash- 
iBglton.  D.  C. 


Insurance  and  Air  Conunerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINC 

IW  THI  8BNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7) .  1944 

Mr.  0"MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
insurance  is  an  integral  part  of  commer- 
cial air  transportation  is  a  conclusion  to 
which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
come  in  a  study  of  aviation  insurance 
which  has  Just  been  made  public.  I  de- 
sire. Blr.  President,  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  significant  statements  made 
in  this  report,  and  to  ask  that  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  Board  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

The  study  was  undertaken  because  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  found  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  is  an  important 
factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Board  in  fixing  rates. 

Now  that  we  are  about  to  enter  a  new 
era  of  international  commerce  by  air,  it 
Is  important  to  learn  from  this  report 
that  reinsurance  with  respect  to  air  com- 
merce is  largely  controlled  abroad,  just 
as  reinsurance  with  respect  to  seagoing 
ownmerce  has  been  controlled.  The 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  reports  that 
during  the  period  from  1938  to  1942  the 
three  underwriting  groups  which  had  96 
percent  of  all  aviation  insurance  busi- 
ness paid  out  $20,911,131  in  premiums 
for  reinsurance  abroad,  while  foreign  in- 
surers paid  to  these  same  three  groups 
only  $6,471  in  reinsurance  premiums. 
Twenty  million  dollars  as  compared  to 
$6,000  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  bal- 
ance of  commerce  in  favor  of  the  United 
States:  nor  can  this  discrepancy  be  over- 
looked in  the  consideration  of  the  en- 
couragement of  American  enterprise  in 
the  post-war  world. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
few  extracts  which  I 
report,  and  I  should 
who  may  be  interes^ 
Aeronautics  Board  dojubtless 
of  the  study  which 
those  who  may  care 

There  being  no  obj^tion 
from  the  study  and 
of  were  ordered  to  be 
ORD.  as  follows: 
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integral  part  of  air  trans- 
commercial  ent-r- 
l  isvirance   to  protect 
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The  three  leading 
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Insurers.    The  amount 
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report  la  revealing: 


"Germany  does  not  need  to  take  recourse 
to  a  mysterious  organization  of  spies  In  order 
to  be  Informed  of  our  business  concerns  and 
to  learn  their  resources  and  their  means; 
she  has  only  to  consult  the  bordereaux  and 
bulletins  which  the  Insurance  and  reinsur- 
ance companies  pile  up  In  their  offices 
through  their  brokers.  •  •  •  These  bor- 
dereaux and  bulletins  state  the  output  of  our 
factories,  the  machinery,  the  turnover,  the 
rural  production,  what  our  vessels  transport, 
and  whereto  they  transport.  It  Is  easy  to 
guess  what  advantage  our  enemy  with  Its  own 
methodical  spirit,  can  draw  from  those  ma« 
terlals." 


CONCLUSION 

The    Federal    Government    has    had,    and 
without  question  will  continue  to  have,  a 
well-defined  Interest  In  the  promotion  and 
development  of  all  aspects  of  aviation.    Since 
aviation  insurance  can  have  an  Important  In- 
fluence upon  the  development  and  expansion 
of  aviation,  the  Federal  Government  naturally 
will    have   an    Interest   In   seeing   that   the 
American  aviation  Insurance  market  so  func- 
tlOTU  that  it  makes  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion to  that  development  and  expansion.    Ac- 
cordingly. In  order  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  an  Intelligent  appraisal  of  the  situation 
at' all  times,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be- 
lieves that  there  should  be  readily  available 
to  those  agencies  of  government  which  have 
an   interest   in  one  or  more  phases   of   the 
national  aviation  program  complete  and  cur- 
rent Information  regarding  the  functioning 
of  the  aviation  Insurance  market.    The  un- 
availability of  such  data  at  the  present  time 
was  clearly  disclosed   In   the  course  of  the 
Board's   Investigation,  and  necessitated   the 
seeking  of  much  specially  prepared  material. 
As  already  pointed  out.  the  Investigation 
conducted  by  the  Board  does  not  purport  to 
have  been  exhaustive.    The  Board  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Information  available  to  It 
as  a  result  of  such   Investigation  does  not 
permit  of  any  flnal  conclusions  as  to  whether 
there  are  any  respects  In  which  the  function- 
ing of  the   aviation   Insurance   market   has 
not  been  consistent  with  the  public  Interest 
In  the  development  of  aviation.    In  particu- 
lar, the  Board  has  decided  that  It  cannot  at 
this  time  determine  whether  the  premium 
rates   which   have   existed   or   now   exist   in 
aviation  Insurance  are  fair  and  reasonable. 
The  experience  during  the  periods  examined 
revealed  a  high  rate  of  profit  during  those 
particular   periods,   but   there   were   factors 
which,  when  taken  Into  account,  made  a  final 
judgment  impossible  at  this  time.     Conse- 
quently, It  is  believed  that  continued  observa- 
tion of  the  aviation  Insurance  market  Is  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  that  market  Is 
adjusting  Its  rates  as  rapidly  and  as  fully  as 
Is   reasonably    possible    In    relation    to    the 
progress  made  In  the  reduction  of  aviation 
hazards,  and  Is  otherwise  accommodating  it- 
self to  the  development  of  aviation.     It  Is 
believed  that  such  observation  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  providing  for  the  power  to 
obtain  periodic  reports  of  appropriate  data 
disclosing   the   underwriting   results   of   the 
American  aviation  insurance  market. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  only  effi- 
cient way  to  collect  such  information  is 
through  vesting  appropriate  authority  and 
responsibility  In  a  single  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  can  periodically  col- 
lect reliable  Information  from  all  companies 
or  groups  which  are  participating  In  the 
underwriting  of  aviation  risks  throughout 
this  country.  The  necessary  Information 
which  might  be  collected  Includes  preml- 
luns  earned,  losses  sustained,  amount  of 
overhead  and  general  business  expense  as- 
signed to  tbe  respective  classifications  of 
risks  underwritten,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
stirance  or  reinsurance  placed  abroad.     Tbe 
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reporting  of  such  Information  on  a  Ifatlon- 
wlde  uniform  t>ael6  Is  neceaaary  If  a  proper 
appraisal  of  the  avlatlon-lns\iran<'e  market 
Is  to  be  made  from   time  to   time. 

Such  information  should  tot  available  not 
only  to  the  governmental  agencies  inter- 
ested in  aviation,  tnit  to  the  various  classes 
of  purchasers  of  aviation  Insurance.  The 
information  collected  concerning  the  avia- 
tion-Insurance market  should.  the:-efore.  pe- 
riodically be  published  in  appropriate  sum- 
mary form  so  that  It  would.  In  the  aggregate, 
at  least,  be  readily  available  to  .such  p\xt- 
chasers.  It  Is  believed  th$it  the  paeesslon  of 
reliable  Information  by  purchasers  ol  Irisur- 
ance  regarding  the  over-all  underwriting 
results  of  the  aviation-Insurance  market  with 
respect  to  the  general  classifications  of  risks 
in  which  they  were  Interested  could  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  self-regu- 
lation of  this  market. 


Votinf   Strenfth   of  States  at   National 
Conventions  and  Electoral  Collefe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  National  Committee  of  tiie  Demo- 
cratic Party  met  in  Washington  some 
weeks  ago.  I  stated  that  I  l>elieved  that 
the  two-thirds  rule  should  bt-  restored. 
Its  repeal  was  opposed  by  me  in  1936. 
Since  that  time  there  have  followed  some 
editorials  in  the  newspapers,  many  of 
which  I  have  seen,  suggesting  that  per- 
haps the  fairest  method  of  selecting  dele- 
gates was  under  the  present  procedure. 
In  view  of  the  South's  great  interest  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  in  \iew  of  my 
unfaltering  belief  in  our  party,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  page  11  of 
the  document  Factual  Campaign  Infor- 
mation in  which  there  appears  a  table 
showing  the  voting  strength  of  the  States 
at  national  conventions  and  in  the  elec- 
toral college. 

Mr.  Presid«it.  at  this  time,  without 
criticism,  because  it  is  entir«?ly  correct 
for  the  Republican  Party  to  choose  its 
delegates  as  is  in  th.eir  interest,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  with  a  poixilation  of 
nearly  two  million,  has  only  four  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  convention, 
whereas  States  perhaps  with  only  a  few 
hundred  thousand  population  have  nine, 
ten  and  even  more  delegates.  My  pur- 
pose in  calling  attention  to  this  matter 
is  not  to  indulge  in  criticism  but  to  in- 
form those  who  contend  that  the  present 
method  of  choosing  delegates  should  not 
be  changed,  and  that  the  two-thirds  rule 
should  have  been  abolished  tx^cause  now 
everything  is  right  and  just. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Rbcois. 
as  follows: 
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Italian  Lef  al  Codes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  BIAYRANK 

or  SOX7TH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  entitled 
"Italian  Legal  Codes  on  the  Eve  of  the 
Allied  Invasion."  appearing  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Current  Acquisitioris. 
published  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A 
translation  of  the  Italian  legal  codes  is 
under  way  for  the  use  of  the  military 
and  now  in  the  belief  that  the  article 
may  be  of  use  to  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  l>e  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooid, 
as  follows: 


ITALIAN  LEGAL  CODES  ON  THS  EVX  OT  THS  ALUIB 
INVASION 

The  fall  of  the  Fascist  regime  In  Italy  left 
a  complex  and  confusing  legal  heritage. 
Fascist  law  will  doubtless  toe  rerlsed.  but  be- 
fore the  revision  an  Inventory  must  be  taken. 
Not  only  were  numerous  Individual  laws  en- 
acted to  carry  out  Fascist  principles,  but  an 
attempt  was  made  to  recodify  completely  all 
the  major  fields  of  law.  Old  codes  wers 
abrogated  and  new  codes,  like  the  Civil  Code 
of  1942.  were  introduced  on  the  eve  of  the 
fall  of  the  regime.  Some  of  these  were  printed 
in  the  edislone  straordlnaria  of  the  Gaezetta 
Ufflciale,  others  as  supplemento  ordinarto 
to  individual  numbers.  fre<iue!iily  Interrupt- 
ing the  pagination  of  the  Gaszetta  UfBclale. 
which  otherwise  runs  continuously  through 
the  year.  Each  code  Is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  report  (relazlone)  stating  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  the  ofQctal  reasons  for  the  new 
provisions. 

Some  of  the  newly  enacted  codes,  apart 
from  a  few  Fascist  provisions,  represent.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Italian  jurists  in  exile,  an 
Improvement  upon  the  old  codes.  There  to 
reason  to  believe  that  in  substantial  parts 
they  may  survive  the  fall  of  fascism  in  Italy. 
Their  study  cannot  be  neglected. 

Recent  acquisitions  of  the  Law  Library  sup- 
ply ample  material  for  the  study  of  Italian 
codification  on  the  eve  of  our  landing  In 
Sicily.  A  survey  of  source  material  Is  offered 
below  with  the  hope  that  it  will  pave  the 
way  for  study  and  critical  analysis: 

1.  Penal  code.  As  early  as  October  19.  1930, 
a  royal  decree  approved  a  new  penal  code 
to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1931.  This  code 
has  remained  in  force  except  for  a  few  unim- 
portant amendments.  An  English  transla- 
tion of  It  was  issued  in  London  by  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office  in  1931.  Several 
Italian  editions  are  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Law  Library,  the  most  recent  being  that  by 
F  Carnelutti  In  his  collection.  I  CJodici  per 
lUdienza  (Fadova,  1941)  The  most  recent 
annotated  edition  is  that  toy  Lulgi  Valentino 
(6th  ed.,  1937).  The  latest  commentary  Is 
that  by  Saltelll  and  Romano  di  Falco.  Com- 
mento  (2d  ed.,  4  v..  1940).  The  latest  com- 
prehensive treatise  w  that  by  Giuseppe  Mag* 
glore,  Frlncipi  dl  Dlrltto  Penale,  Parte  Ge- 
nerate (Sd  ed.,  1939). 

2.  A  new  Code  of  Penal  Procedxire  was 
enacted  simultaneously  with  the  penal  code 
and  was  amended  In  1937  and  1939  The  lat- 
est edition  available  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Is  the  one  by  Carnelutti  (supra).  The 
latest  annotated  editions  are  by  Parpagllolo 
(1936)  and  by  Leone  (1937)  and  the  one  t>y 
Ugo  Contl  (1937— vol.  I  only). 

3.  Military  penal  and  courts-martial  laws 
were  revised  during  the  war.  Two  new  mili- 
tary penal  codes,  viz ,  one  for  peace  and  one 
for  war,  were  promulgated  by  the  royal  de- 
cree of  February  20,  1941. 

These  penal  codes  were  followed  by  a  re- 
form of  the  courts  martial  by  royal  decree 
on  the  organization  of  military  tribunals, 
which  provided  for  different  organizations  in 
time  of  peace  and  In  time  of  war.  Excerpts 
from  these  enactments  were  translated  and 
mimeograplied  by  the  Law  Library  in  Courts 
Martial  Law  of  Eussie.  Germany.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Japan,  and  the  Discipli- 
nary Code  of  Soviet  Russia  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1943.  pp.  41-56). 

4.  Judiciary  Act  (Ordinamento  Gludisla- 
rlo).  The  first  Fascist  regulation  of  tbe 
Judicial  system,  embraced  in  the  decree  of 
December  30,  1928,  No,  2786.  was  later  con- 
sidered to  be  insufficient  by  the  Fascist  lead- 
ers because  it  was  a  mere  amendment  to  the 
old  law  of  December  6.  1865.  No  2626.  which 
antedated  the  formation  of  modem  Italy. 

Work  on  the  preparation  of  a  new  Judiciary 
Act  was  begun  In  1925  and  a  new  Ordina- 
mento Giudlziario  was  enacted  as  recmtly  as 
January  30,  1941.    It  was  put  Into  effect  0& 
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April  21.  1941.  The  Law  Library  has  only 
this  edition.  A  table  listing  all  courta  In 
Italy  by  region  la  appended  to  the  act. 

5.  Civil  procedure  waa  also  revised  recently 
and  a  new  code  (Codice  di  procedura  civile) 
waa  approved  by  the  royal  decree  of  Oc- 
tober 28.  1940.  It  took  effect  on  April  21. 
1942.  being  allghtly  amended  on  April  20, 
1942.  Thcae  official  ed.tious  are  in  the  Law 
Library. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Italian  Judi- 
ciary, namely,  the  special  sections  of  the 
oourts  of  appeals  for  deciding  labor  cases 
(maglstratura  del  lavoro).  has  been  retained 
with  minor  changes  in  the  new  codes.  This 
special  Judicial  set-up  is  well  described  by 
Ilanyon  in  The  Italian  Kfaglstracy  of  Lalior. 
27  Michigan  Law  Review,  pp.  8£9-920.  Tliere 
la  no  material  in  English  on  the  new  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  The  Law  Library  has  a 
small  monograph,  by  Bonlnl  (1943),  on 
execution  under  the  new  code. 

6.  Civil  and  commercial  codes  were  also 
e«t*n^vely  revised.  A  new  civil  code  was 
promulgated  and  put  into  effect  in  instal- 
ments. No  completely  new  commercial 
code  was  enacted  but  several  fields  of  law. 
hitherto  embraced  in  the  commercial  cede 
<rf  1882.  were  either  treated  by  separate  laws 
or  were  incorporated  into  the  new  civil  code. 

The  civil  code  was  enacted  in  separate 
books  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1939. 
to  April  2.  1942. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  opinions  voiced 
by  Italian  Jurists  in  exile.  Two  articles,  one 
by  Alberto  Montel.  formerly  professor  of  law 
In  Turin,  the  flrat  book  of  the  New  Italian 
Code,  and  the  other  by  Mario  Sarfatti.  for- 
merly of  the  University  of  Turin,  the  New 
Italian  Civil  Code,  give  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey and  analysis  of  the  first  two  books. 
These  authors  stress  that  the  books  on  per- 
sona and  on  successions,  except  for  a  few 
provisions  reflecting  peculiar  Fascist  ideas 
of  natlonallam  and  racial  discrimination 
rapraaent  In  all  other  aspects  a  "noteworthy 
advance  on  the  CivU  Code  of  1865."  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sarfatti.  "This  code  follows 
the  line  of  the  one  of  1865.  but  it  constitutes 
•  great  improvement  as  it  completes,  so  far 
•a  poaalble.  the  rules  that  up  till  now  had-  to 
be  soui;ht  in  the  Judicial  decisions.  •  •  • 
Bach  chapter  is  the  result  of  elaborate  re- 
aearch  by  some  of  the  moat  respected  Italian 
jurlats:  all  parts  have  been  discussed  in  com- 
mittee and  the  code  may  be  considered  as 
the  latest  modern  abridgment  of  Italian  sci- 
ence of  law." 

Of  the  second  twok  on  Successions  and 
Donations.  Mr.  Sarfatti  writes:  "A  special 
decree  relates  it  to  the  f  rst  part,  so  that  the 
racial  legislation  which  does  not  appear 
therein  will  equally  apply  as  regards  the 
limitation  of  the  capacity  of  Jews.  This  is 
the  only  political  touch;  otherwise  the  whole 
work  is  the  result  of  the  development  of 
juridical  science  In  general  in  the  various 
countries,  notwithstanding  various  references 
in  the  report  to  Fascist  morals  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  reforms.  This  part  of  the  code 
does  not  contain  new  principles  but  the  sub- 
ject has  been  thoroughly  revised  so  as  to 
glTe  a  complete  body  of  rules  on  wills  and 
intestacy,  many  of  them  in  a  much -improved 
form."     Mr.  Montel  agrees  with  this  opinion. 

The  method  of  promulgation  and  putting 
Into  effect  of  the  new  civil  code  was  perplex- 
ing. The  individual  books,  each  with  sec- 
tions separately  numbered,  were  enacted. 
Thus  the  first  book  on  Persons  waa  promul- 
gated on  December  12,  1938.  and  took  effect 
on  July  1.  1939.  The  book  on  Successions 
and  Donations  was  promulgated  on  October 
3T.  1989.  and  put  into  effect  on  April  21.  1940. 
The  book  on  Property  was  promulgated  on 
January  30.  1941.  and  took  effect  on  October 
28  of  the  same  jrear.  The  rest  of  the  code, 
containing  the  book  on  Obligations,  the  book 
on   Labor,  and   the   book   on  Protection  of 
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law  and  another  of  commercial  law.  which  re- 
mained to  a  large  extent  Lex  Mei-catorium 
1.  e..  a  body  of  rules  used  in  the  trade.  If  a 
party  to  a  certain  contract  was  a  merchant 
or  If  the  purpose  of  a  contract  was  commer- 
cial, e.  g..  If  a  purchase  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  resale,  the  contract  was  consid- 
ered a  commercial  transaction;  it  came,  there- 
fore, under  the  commercial  and  not  under 
the  civil  code.  Some  contracts  were  con- 
sidered commercial  per  se;  e.  g.,  insurance 
and  banking  transactions.  Moreover,  labor 
law.  especially  under  the  Fascist  regime,  de- 
velcp>ed  into  a  separate  branch  of  the  legal 
system. 

Now.  in  the  drafting  of  the  new  civil  code, 
the  legislators  intended  to  do  away  with  the 
duality  of  the  commercial  and  civil  law.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  abolish,  on  the  other, 
the  separate  treatment  of  labor  law  as  a 
branch  distinct  from  the  others.  These  spe- 
cial fields  were  covered  by  the  civil  code  and 
were  treated  Jointly  with  other  topics  of  civil 
law  proper. 

The  laws  enacting  the  fourth  and  fifth 
books  do  not  specify  the  sections  of  the  com- 
mercial code  which  were  repealed  by  the  new 
civil  code.  They  state  In  a  general  way  that 
those  provisions  of  the  commercial  code  are 
repealed  "which  are  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject matters  dealt  with"  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  books.  Therefore,  the  repealed  portions 
of  the  commercial  code  miut  be  Identified 
by  a  scrutiny  of  the  topics  treated  in  these 
bocks  of  the  civil  code. 

Thus.  In  addition  to  the  contracts  to  be 
found  in  the  old  civil  code,  the  fourth  book 
regulates  agency,  insurance,  current  accounta, 
and  banking  transactions,  shipping,  ware- 
housing, brokerage,  and  so  forth.  This  enu- 
meration affects  virtually  all  the  "commer- 
cial" transactions  provided  for  In  the  com- 
mercial code,  and  sees.  59-75.  345-479  of  this 
code  regulating  such  transactions  may  be 
considered  repealed. 

The  Fifth  Book  on  Labor  deals  not  only 
with  the  usual  topics  of  labor  law,  such  as 
master  and  servant  and  collective  bargaining 
(titles  I-IV),  but  also  with  corporation  law 
(titles  V  and  XI,  which  have  replaced  pro- 
visions of  title  IX  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Commercial  Code).  Thus  the  new  regula- 
tions of  partnership  (sees.  2247-2324)  are 
substituted  for  sections  76-125  of  the  Com- 
mercial Code;  those  on  Joint-stock  com- 
panies (sees.  2325-2471) .  companies  with  lim- 
ited liabilities  (sees.  2472-2510) ,  and  coopera- 
tives (sees.  2511-2574)  replace  sections  126- 
238  of  the  Commercial  Code. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Fifth  Book  on 
Labor  treats  copyright  and  patents  (title  IX) 
and  unfair  competition  (title  X).  Some  of 
these  provisions  have  not  been  put  Into  effect 
yet. 

The  Sixth  Book  on  Protection  of  Rights 
deals  with  deeds  and  public  records  (formerly 
Book  III.  title  XXn);  evidence  (formerly 
Book  ni,  title  IV,  ch.  V);  responsibility  for 
debts,  mortgages,  and  pledges  ( formerly  Book 
ni,  title  XXIII) ;  enforcement  of  claims  (for- 
merly dealt  with  partly  in  Book  II,  title 
XXVI).  Title  XXVI.  like  the  last  title  of 
the  old  Code,  Is  devoted  to  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

The  Law  Library  has  the  official  editions  of 
the  separate  books  and  of  the  entire  code  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufflciale.  as  well 
as  several  treatises  and  annotated  editions 
of  the  first  three  books.  Here  belong  com- 
mentaries by  Pandolfl.  Scarpello,  Stella 
Rlchter,  and  E)allarl  on  Books  I,  II,  and  III 
(1940) ;  commentaries  on  Book  I  by  N.  and  P. 
Stolfi  (1939),  by  Azara  and  others  edited  by 
D'Amelio  (1940);  a  commentary  on  Books  I 
and  n  by  Butera  (1940);  and  a  treatise  by 
Azzarltl  and  Martinez  on  Book  I  (1940). 

A  complete  translation  of  the  new  Civil 
Code  is  now  being  prepared  by  Prince  Quldo 
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PlgnatelU  In  cooperation  with  the  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Law  Library. 

An  extensive  bibliography  of  Italian  writ- 
ing on  the  new  Civil  Code  la  to  be  found  In 
Arrlgo  Solml,  L'tdea  faacista  nel  nuoTo  codice 
civile  (1949,  pp.  177-187). 

The  Civil  Code  was  iK>t  the  only  piece  of 
legislation  that  affected  the  commercial  code. 
New  laws  on  negotiable  Instrurients.  that  Is, 
on  bills  and  notes  of  December  14.  1933.  and 
on  checks  of  December  21,  1933,  were  put  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1934.  They  were  com- 
piled In  conformity  with  the  International 
drafts  prepared  In  Geneva  In  1930  and  1931. 
The  English  texts  of  these  drafts  were  print- 
ed in  Geneva  by  the  League  of  Nations  at  that 
time. 

The  Codice  della  Navlgazione  was  enacted 
by  the  royal  decrees  of  Januar/  27,  1941.  and 
March  30,  1942,  and  It  took  effect  on  April 
21,  1942.  Thia  code  supersedes  the  second 
book  of  the  commercial  code  dealing  with 
maritime  law  and  the  merchar.t  marine  code 
of  1877,  with  the  subsequent  regulations  of 
1879. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Codice  della 
Navlgazione  is  that  It  not  only  regulates  the 
maritime  and  Inland  waterways  trade  but 
also  contains  the  air  law.  Tlierefore.  It  re- 
placed the  regulations  on  air  navigation  Is- 
sued prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  code 
such  as  those  of  August  20.  1923,  January  31. 
1926,  January  11,  1925,  and  otherfl.  Thus 
the  code  ts  the  first  attempt  at  a  Joint  treat- 
ment of  maritime  and  air  law  In  a  single 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  DlscipUna  del  Falxlmento  of  March  16. 
1942,  replaced  the  bankruptcy  law  included  in 
book  III  of  the  commercial  code. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  commercial 
code,  though  not  repealed,  was  so  to  sp>eak, 
dissolved  by  the  new  legislation.  Parts  of 
the  general  provisions  of  the  commercial 
code  on  merchants,  books  of  accounts,  and  so 
forth,  embraced  in  the  first  67  sections  are 
still  In  force.  Beginning  with  section  58, 
however,  the  commercial  code  should  be  con- 
sidered inoperative. 

EUO  GlAMTtTSCO, 

Research  Assistant,  Foreign 

Law  Section.  Law  Library. 
Vlaoimis  Gsovski, 
Chief.  Foreign  Law  Section,  Law  Library. 


Shipping  and  the  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7),  1944 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Shipping  and  National  De- 
fense," published  in  the  February-March 
1944  issue  of  the  Grace  Log,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHiFPiNa  am)  thi  Natiomal  DoiNBa 

The  current  active  discussion  of  the  futiu-e 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  has  not 
yet  come  down  to  details.  The  exchange  of 
Ideas  remains  luite  general  and  for  the  moet 
part  has  been  confined  to  mere  assertions 
of  opposing  points  of  Tlew,  without  going 


▼ery  deeply  into  the  reasons  why  a  merchant 
marine  Is  or  is  not  desirable  for  this  country. 
There  are  given  below  certain  considerations 
which  should  be  In  our  minds  when  we  begin 
a  serloiu  discussion  of  post-war  shipping. 

The  primary  functions  of  a  merchant  ma- 
rine are  to  meet  promptly  and  adequately 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  defense,  and  Its 
desirability  to  a  nation  depends  upon  the 
relative  strength  of  these  two  needs,  the 
possibility  of  using  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions, the  direct  and  Indirect  costs  of  main- 
taining adequate  national  tonnage  and  the 
economic  and  military  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrcm.  Manifestly,  these  factors  must 
have  different  weight  with  different  coun- 
tries, for  a  small  nation  must  In  gener&l  de- 
pend upon  larger  nations  (or  defense,  and 
may  also  be  unable  to  afford  independent 
shipping  services  to  carry  its  overseas  trade. 
The  United  States  Is  not  In  this  category 

The  United  States  Is  a  major  world  power, 
having  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  area  and 
population  of  the  earth  but  nearly  one-half 
of  its  wealth  and  manufacturing  facilities, 
the  largest  export  trade  and  second  largest 
Import  trade  and  a  general  standard  of  living 
that  Is  the  envy  of  other  lands.  It  Is  for- 
tunate in  Its  neighbors  and  has  not  needed 
to  maintain  armies  against  them,  and.  In 
fact,  ranked  in  1938  well  t>elow  many  Balkan 
nations  in  army  strength.  It  was  in  1938  the 
major  "have"  nation  since  it  had  put  its 
resources  Into  the  production  of  wealth  rather 
than  weapons  and  had  depended  upon  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  its  navy  and  its 
friendship  with  the  British  Empire  and 
France  to  see  that  those  who  preferred  to  loot 
rather  than  build  were  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

It  considered  the  ocean  a  moat  preventing 
access  by  potential  enemies,  but  failed  to 
make  sure  that  chipping— the  drawbridge 
across  the  moat — was  hinged  on  our  side,  and 
could  be  let  down  or  pulled  up  at  our  pleasure.. 
On  the  west,  the  drawbridge  belonged  to 
Japan  and  on  the  east  to  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many. Norway.  Italy,  and  the  other  European 
maritime  nations.  We  had  in  name  a  fairly 
large  Merchant  Marine,  due  to  Inclusion  of 
huge  tonnages  of  old  coastal  vessels.  Great 
Lakes  ships  and  laid-up  craf  remaining  from 
the  last  World  War.  but  In  world  overseas 
trade  our  ships  were  outnumbered  about  12 
to  1,  and  our  proportion  was  decreasing  year 
by  year.  Our  naval  position  was  better, 
since  we  had  a  fleet  only  slightly  sdaaller 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  amounting 
to  almost  25  percent  of  the  world  toul,  but 
In  essence  oiur  future  was  dependent  upon  the 
active  assistance  or  at  least  benevolent  neu- 
trality of  the  British  merchant  and  naval 
fleets.  In  like  manner  Great  Britain  de- 
pended upon  the  French  army  and  the  armies 
of  France's  European  allies. 

This  dependence  on  others  was  based  on 
two  considerations:  First,  that  maintenance 
of  adequate  armies  by  Great  Britain,  and  of 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  i  nd  armies  by 
us.  was  expensive  in  time  of  peace;  second, 
that  time  would  be  available  in  case  of  war 
to  build  up  to  the  necessary  level.  But  others 
were  also  doing  their  own  calculating,  and 
the  Axis  noted  that  while  In  commerce  time 
may  be  money.  In  war  money  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  time. 

There  was  not  time  to  go  to  Poland's  aid, 
nor  time  to  counter  the  German  coup  in 
Norway.  The  time  lag  between  German  con- 
struction of  planes  and  tanks  and  counter- 
construction  by  the  Allies  was  such  that  the 
Axis  force — already  In  being — struck  down 
the  Anglo-French  Armies  before  the  greater 
resources  of  the  Allies  could  right  the  bal- 
ance. There  was  a  period  of  many  months 
when  It  looked  as  though  Great  Britain  would 
go  the  way  of  France  and  leave  the  United 
Btatea  to  face  alona  a  probable  attack  by 
enemies  numy  times  stronger  In  armies,  air 


forces,  and  merchant  ships,  and  somewhat 
superior  to  us  In  naval  power.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  feared  to  surrender  and  deliver 
to  the  Axis  even  a  part  of  the  British  Navy 
and  merchant  marine,  the  Axis  would  haw 
been  able  to  Invade  this  hemisphere  at  will 
and  quite  possibly  such  an  invasion  could 
have  succeeded.  In  fact.  It  looked  as  though 
even  a  flight  of  the  British  Navy  to  Canada 
would  do  no  more  than  postpone  matters, 
for,  due  to  our  peacetime  neglect,  the  ship- 
yards of  Europe  and  Japan  were  so  far  la 
excesa  of  our  own  in  capacity  that  they  could 
outbuild  ua*ln  a  year  or  two.  and  then  attack 
before  we  could  expand  our  facilities  and 
catch  up  with  them  At  the  least,  the  AxU 
fould  hope  to  hold  the  Old,  World  and  per- 
haps much  of  South  America  Indefinitely 
from  mere  lack  of  ships  In  our  hands  to 
transport  our  armies  t)efore  the  enemy  dug  In. 
When  the  air  campaign  against  Great 
Britain  failed  the  submarine  campaign  be- 
gan, and  It  was  Axis  calculation  that  the 
small  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States, 
and  our  smaller  shipbuilding  capacity,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  us  to  prevent  even- 
tual Btarratlon  ot  the  British  and  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  Axis  of  at  least  the  British  terri- 
tories In  Africa  and  the  eas». 

That  campaign  came  uncomfortably  close 
to  succeeding  To  defeat  It  and  to  move  our 
armies  abroad  the  United  SUtea  has  been 
building  60.000.000  dend-weight  tons  of  new 
merchant  ships  at  a  toUl  cost  of  over  612.- 
000000.000  Adding  in  the  many  more  bil- 
lions which  have  had  to  be  rpent  by  our  Mavy 
and  Army  and  In  the  future  will  be  spent,  to 
make  up  for  time  and  opportunity  lost  by 
Inadequate  overseas  transportation.  It  be- 
comes evident  that  we  are  paying  an  exces- 
sive price  for  our  peacetime  shipping  eoon- 
omles. 

Putting  aside  the  nearly  fatal  loss  In  time, 
caused  by  not  having  adequate  shipping  In 
being  or  adequate  shipbuilding  facilities  al- 
ready built,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  this 
matter  of  direct  money  loss  caused  by  forced 
emergency  construction.  As  everyone  knows, 
the  cost  of  constructing  merchant  vessels  Is 
much  higher  under  emergency  war  conditions 
than  it  is  In  time  of  peace,  and  the  standard- 
ised ships  being  turned  out  for  war  purposes 
are  not  of  as  high  quality  as  those  which  we 
could  have  previously  constructed  had  we 
been  more^  foresighted.  We  th tls  loee  both 
time  and  money  through  our  mistaken 
economy  and  our  reliance  on  the  more  eco- 
nomical transportation  furnished  by  others. 
It  would  be  Just  as  sound  by  abstract  eco- 
nomies and  as  foolish  by  considerations  of 
common  prudenoe  to  hire  Japanese  at  a  few 
cents  a  day  to  man  our  battleships  as  It  has 
proven  to  be  to  depend  upon  the  more  ecor 
nomical  merchant  fleets  of  others  In  a  world 
where  wars  may  come  again  and  where  ships 
not  in  our  hands  may  be  used  against  us. 

But.  returning  to  direct  costs,  we  can  cal- 
culate that  If  the  ships  now  being  built  had 
been  constructed  In  time  of  peace  they  would 
have  cost  not  over  six  to  eight  billion  dollars. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  have  operated  any 
such  fleet  In  time  ^f  peace  and  therefore  the 
direct  saving  of  four  to  six  billion  doUars  in- 
dicated la  hardly  realistic.  We  would,  how- 
ever, easily  have  operated  an  additional  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  merchant  shipping  and  the 
construction  saving  on  this  would  have  been 
of  the  order  of  81,000.000,000.  Further 
large  sirnis  would  have  been  saved  on  emer- 
gency shipyard  construction,  and  we  would 
have  had  much  less  of  a  strain  In  the  last 
2  years  on  our  labor  supply  and  steel,  so 
that  munitions  would  have  been  produced 
faster  and  at  lower  cost. 

coMPAaiaoN  or  conm 
TV)  operate  the  additional   10.000,000 
In  time  of  peace  would  have  cost  us 
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as  much  as  t40.000.000  per  annum  In  op-  ' 
anting  sutMldiea.  but  ever  the  whole  20- 
ye«r  life  of  m  ship  this  would  not  equal  the 
total  amount  which  we  now  waste  in  addi- 
tional construction  costs,  and  we  would  have 
ted  the  tonnage  available  for  Instant  use. 
Banned  by  trained  sailors,  and  thus  would 
have  saved  months  of  time  in  bringing  this 
war  to  an  end.  Every  day  the  war  lasts  costs 
tis  •2fi0.CO0.O00,  and  the  cost  In  soldiers'  lives 
ct  our  Initial  maritime  weakness  can  only  be 
ipcculated   upon. 

AIco,  a  larger  merchant  marine  under 
American  control  In  time  of  pteace  would 
have  implied  a  smaller  merchant  marine 
uadcr  Axis  control,  for  in  the  15  years  pre- 
««dtot  1088  It  was  our  merchant  marine 
which  decre;>.sed  year  by  year  and  it  was 
predomltuintly  Axis  shipping  which  moved 
Into  the  gap  which  our  tonnage  left.  A 
smaller  Axis  merchant  marine  would  have 
greatly  weakened  the  war  potential  of  these 
aggressor  nations,  and  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  assessing  the  cost  to  lu  of  main- 
taining thipn  in  future.  If  only  a  fair  part 
of  the  postulated  10.000.000  tons  of  American 
shipping  had  been  operated  In  the  Pacific, 
the  great  commercial  Oeet  developed  by  Japan 
largely  out  of  United  States  trade  profits 
would  have  been  relatively  smaller.  Japan 
would  probably  have  never  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor  bad  U»e  disparity  in  merchant  fleets 
■ot  kaen  so  atrcMiffly  in  her  favor. 

fills  somewhat  lengthy  review  of  the  war 
Is  given  solely  to  bring  out  potnu  which 
have  bern  much  ncg'ected  in  current  discus- 
sion of  post-war  shipping  plates.  It  is  trtie 
that  the  United  States  miut  depend  In  part 
■for  its  future  security  on  cooperation  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  with  the  other 
maritime  nations  of  western  Europe,  but  it 
decidedly  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  our 
Interest — or  fundamentally  to  the  world  in- 
terest— to  see  the  preponderance  of  naval  or 
maritime  strength  In  British  or  continental 
European  hands.  With  development  of 
rocket  planes  and  other  devices  now  merely 
hinted  at.  Great  Britain  is  no  longer  a  secure 
base  and  it  might  be  overrun  in  any  future 
vju-  as  easily  as  Norway.  Netherlands,  and 
nance  were  In  this  one.  or  as  Belgium  was 
in  the  war  preceding.  In  such  a  case  the 
only  hope  for  the  British  would  rest  in  hav- 
ing power  Instantly  available  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  to  control  the  sea  and 
thus  be  able  to  move  its  forces  to  the  rescue. 

A  TWO-WAg   LESSON 

The  history  of  two  wars  shows  that  the 
democratic  world  no  longer  can  rely  primar- 
ily upon  relatively  small  countries  adjacent  to 
potential  aggreseors  as  sources  of  shipping 
service  or  naval  power  In  time  of  war.  Also, 
even  in  World  War  No.  1  we  found  that 
British  shipping  and  shipbuilding  were  not 
adequate  to  serve  the  commerce  and  war 
effort  of  the  Allies,  and  that  a  very  large 
and  expensive  emergency  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram had  to  be  undertaken  by  this  country. 
In  an  even  more  serious  war  we  find  the 
British  and  other  foreign  merchant  marines 
and  shipbuilding  capacity  even  less  adequate, 
due  not  to  any  unwillingness  to  build  or  op- 
erate, but  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain. 
Netherlands.  Norway,  and  so  forth,  simply 
are  not  b'.g  enough  in  population  or  indus- 
try to  be  any  longer  the  primary  workshop 
In  any  modern  war.  and  with  the  growth  of 
air  power,  are  exposed  to  Iwmbing  and  to 
"bllta"  capture  by  European  enemies. 

In  spite  of  considerable  efforts,  the  British 
Bnplre  has  been  unable  in  this  war  to  do 
mon  than  replace  its  naval  losses.  In  mer- 
chant shipbuilding  it  has  fallen  considerably 
thort  of  such  replacement.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons the  other  Allies,  of  course,  can  build  lit- 
tle in  this  war.  This  means  that  the  United 
SUlee  has  had  to  carry  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  of  needed  merchant  and 
nav^l  construction  and  operation,  and  it  has 
been  admitted  by  British  represenUtlves  that 


without  our  construction,  the  war 
been  lost  before  now.     Forttuiate 
this  coxmtry  and  the  United  Nations 
to  the  broadly  conceived  Merchai  t 
Act  of  1936.  the  United  States  did  h  ive 
tern,   its   shipbuilders    were   launcfiing 
modern  liners  and  freighters  and 
being  ably  operated  by  the  Amei|can 
Lines.     It  was  this  vital  nucleus 
enced  management  and  seagoing 
that  enabled  the  lines  to  accept 
Itably  discharge  the  great  task  so 
thnost  upon  them  by  the  war 
fact,  not  even  yet  generally  known 
enormoiu  overseas  merchant  marli 
being  operated  for  the  War  Bhippi 
Istration  by  the  private  steamship 
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tr  we  had  previously  malntalnec: 
tional  policy  a  larger  active 
and  a  larger  shipbuilding  Industry 
might  have  been  won  by  this  tim< 
has  been  the  shipping  shortage  ' 
until  recently  prevented  full  exert 
strength  and  allowed  our  enemies 
their  conquests  so  as  to  make 
in  dollars,  time,  and  lives.    Of 
have  pointed  out,  we  could  not 
talned.  In  time  of  peace,  all  of  thi 
and  shipbuilding  lequlred  to  win 
nnr  could  any  other  nation  malntal 
we  could  have  gotten  cff  to  a  run 
rather  than  a  walking  one  and 
many  months  In  attaining 
ing  output  and  in  training  crews 
month  cut  off  the  length  of  the 
save  the  Treasury  nearly  18,000.1 

The  primary  consideration  for 
States  is  the  need  for  a  large 
in  time  of  emergency.    The  weak 
location,  relatively  small  populatioi 
perscd    power    of    our    potential 
allies  in  any  future  war  is  such 
not  afford  to  rely  upon  them  for  o 
upon  the  sea.    In  any  future  war 
nage  and  shipbuilding  facilities  of 
ent  allies  might  easily  be  seized 
gressor.  and  hence  considerations 
policy  should  dictate  that  the  Uni 
maintain  in  the  futxue.  a  navy,  ar 
and   a   merchant   marine  fully 
themselves   to   maintain   us 
any  emergency  which  might  arise 

ZmCt  ON  FOEZIGN  SHIPPIN  i 

By    maintaining   a    large   share 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  in  the 
will,  of  course,  decrease  the  poten|tial 
ping    and   shipbuilding   of    other 
Had  this  been  done  in  previous  yfars 
our  present  allies  and  our  presen 
would  have  had  less  tonnage,  but 
ance  our  allies  v/ould  have  benefited 
a  larger  prcportion  of  world  tonn^g 
have  been  in  United  Nations 
is  an   apparent  conflict  in  this 
tween  the  short-term  interests  of 
Norwegians,  Netherlanders,  and  otjier 
and    their    long-term    interests 
American  merchant  marine  in  timi 
means  more  dollars  to  foreign  shi  jpl 
terests,  and  yet  in  time  of  war  It 
ruin  to  our  allies  ard  ourselves 
the  United  Strtes  strong  at  sea 
lemma  has  been  fr&nkly  faced  by 
Salter,  head  of  the  British  Shippin 
who  recently  reminded  Parliament 
American   merchant    marine   shculp 
looked  upon  as  something  which 
British  interests  tut  as  an  Instrument 
had  three  times  in  this  war  saved 
Empire  from  destruction. 

We  believe  that  if  our  own 
our  foreign  friends  bear  In  mind 
world  is  not  yet  perfect  and  that 
Hitler   may   arise    in   the   future, 
scarcely  desire  to  limit  the  American 
chant  marine.    Unless  we  maintain 
naval  forces,  and  a  merchant  ma: 
enough  to  make  such  forces  effective 
major  war  which  may  be  fought  in 
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may  either  be  fought  on  our  own  soil  or  dso 
may  see  the  destruction,  one  by  one,  of  cUr 
Allies  and  friends  elsewhere,  for  lack  of  ability 
on  our  part  to  reach  them  in  time.  A  larger 
American  merchant  marine  Is  necessary  as 
national  Insurance  and  what  we  will  have  to 
pay  to  keep  the  policy  effective  is  only  an  In- 
significant fraction  of  the  sums  which  our 
neglect  of  American  shipping  has  cost  ua 
twice  in  25  years. 

This  war  has  shown  that  at  sea  In  any  fu- 
ture conflict  we  miist  depend  upon  ourselves 
rather  than  upon  allies;  that  mnlntaining  a 
large  merchant  marine  in  time  of  peace  is 
cheaper  than  improvising  one  In  a  national 
emergency,  and  that  the  high  ccst  of  building 
and  operating  American  tonnage  as  compared 
with  foreign  tonnage  Is  something  which  we 
will  simply  have  to  endure  in  the  same  fash- 
Ion  that  we  endure  the  cost  of  maintaining 
a  preponderant  air  force  and  navy. 

NEXO  TO  INCXXABX  WORLD  TRADI 

We  realize  that  to  maintain  a  large  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  will  involve  expense 
to  the  American  Government,  since  we  pay 
our  sailors  and  shipyard  workers  much  more 
than  similar  workers  get  abroad.  We  also 
realize  that  we  must  operate  our  ships  In 
order  to  have  them  effective  for  emergency 
use.  since  although  It  is  possible  to  lay  up 
tonnage  It  is  not  possible  to  lay  up  skilled 
sailors.  This  means  that  we  must  carry  a 
larger  amount  of  world  trad?  than  In  1939, 
and  unless  means  can  be  found  for  Increasing 
the  total  of  world  trade — which  Is  the  states- 
manlike thing  to  do — that  this  will  mean 
fewer  dollars  earned  by  foreign  shipping  com- 
panies. 

A  calculation  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  shows  that  foreign  countries 
had  average  net  earnings  of  only  some  MO.- 
000.000  p?r  annum  from  the  United  States 
through  shipping  services  in  pre-war  year*. 
This  Is  mentioned  here  to  show  the  Insignifi- 
cant nature  of  this  economic  factor  as  com- 
pared with  the  costs  incurred  in  national  de- 
fense. A  slight  increase  in  American  tourist 
travel  abroad  or  a  decrease  In  our  tariffs 
would  easily  make  up  for  any  loss  experienced 
by  foreign  countries  throtigh  our  mainte- 
nance in  future  of  a  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate for  our  defense  and  the  general  de- 
fense of  the  democratic  world. 


The  Inter-American  Highway  in 
Costa  Rica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  February  7).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Porty-Million-Dollar  L3Sson," 
by  Alvaro  Facio.  published  in  the  March 
1944  issue  of  the  Inter-American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forty -Million -DoLLAa  Lesson 
(by  Alvaro  Facio) 

A  COSTA  RICAN  TELLS  HOW  UNITED  STATES  AXMT 
ENGINEEKS  WASTED  MONEY,  MEN.  AND  MA- 
TERIALS WORKING  ON  INTER -AMERICAN  HIGH- 
WAY 

(The  editors  are  convinced  after  careful 
and  thoroush  checking  that  the  picture  pre- 
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■ented  Is  accurate.  Tlie  article  la  not  being 
pobllshed  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  but  rather 
in  an  effort  to  point  out  some  of  the  dangers 
to  l>e  avoided  in  our  growing  program  of 
hemisphere  collaboration.) 

Up  to  June  1943.  most  of  the  people  of 
Costa  Rica  had  a  warm  regard  for  the  demo- 
cratic prlnclplea  of  the  good  neighbor  to  the 
north,  and  a  high  respect  for  the  almost 
legendary  efficiency  of  the  norteamericanos. 
Since  that  date,  when  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  took  up  the  task  of  rushing  com- 
pletion of  the  Inter-American  Highway,  from 
the  Panama  Canal  to  southern  Mexico,  my 
countrymen's  faith  In  tbe  good  neighbor 
policy  has  gone  steadily  downhill  General 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  norteameri- 
canos. based  on  hearsay,  has  been  changed 
by  first-hand  contact  to  bewilderment,  to 
contempt,  and  In  some  cases  to  hatred 

There  are  only  two  reasons  for  this  situa- 
tion, both  simple  ones.  The  first  lies  In  the 
kind  of  men  who  were  brought  from  the 
United  SUtes  to  work  on  the  highway;  the 
second.  In  the  colossal  waste  which  was  part 
of  every  operation,  every  cost  sheet  that  I 
saw,  every  report  that  I  beard,  during  my 
employment   by   the   Army   engineers. 

When  military  neoeealty  demands  speed, 
It  ts  not  poealble  to  find  a  diplomat  to  drive 
every  tractor.  Tet  It  would  not  have  taken 
much  time  to  impress  on  each  man  that  he 
was  being  hired  for  work  In  someone  elses 
country,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  ob- 
•erre  at  least  the  fundamental  ciistoms  of 
the  land.  That  elmple  step  wcmld  have 
■peeded  up  the  job  tremendously  by  in- 
siuing  good  morale  among  the  Costa  Rican 
laborers,  who  are  not  unique  In  working  bet- 
ter under  reasonable  and  humane  conditions 
than  under  rough  treatment. 

Instead,   most  of  the   United  States  con- 
tracUM^  to  whom  the  Army  gave  contracts 
for  various  stretches  of  the  road  hired  any- 
body who  would  walk  Into  their  oOces  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  say  be  was  a  truck 
or  tractor  driver,  mechanic,  welder,  dragline 
operator,    or    carpenter.     Apparently     little 
effort  was  made  to  check  the  records  <rf  the 
men  hired.    I  was  told  by  one  man  on  the 
Job  that  he  had  tieen  a  soda  jerker  and  had 
never  been  on  a   tractor   In   his  life  tmtU 
he  was   landed  In  Costa  Blca.      That   man 
and  many  like  him  were  getting  11.80  an 
hour    (plus  time  and  a  half  for  about   80 
weekly   hours   of   overtime),   and   food   and 
shelter  for  learning  to  drive  a  tractor  while 
the  United  Nations  waited   for  the  road   to 
be  finished.     Most  of  the  foremen  and  some 
of  the  superintendents  I  came  In  contact  with 
seemed    to    have   no    greater    knowledge   of 
highway  construction  than  the  soda  jerker. 
Th'-    type   of    Incompetence,    being   wide- 
spread, caused  bewilderment  and  first  doubts 
of  yanqul  eflftclency  among  my  countrymen. 
But  the  contempt  and  haued  grew  from  the 
attitude  of  the  norteamericanos  toward  the 
Costa  Rlcans.     The  laborers  were  generally 
treated  as  a  low  species  of  animal.     If  an 
order  spoken  In  English  was  not  understood. 
It  was  shouted,   presumably  on   the  theory 
that    any    man    can    understand    English    If 
the  speaker  yells  loud  enotJgh.     When  the 
yells    failed,    the    laborer    was    sometimes 
shoved  roughly  toward  his  task. 

Though  there  were  available  many  ex- 
perienced Costa  Rlcan  truck  and  tractor  driv- 
ers out  of  work,  the  contractors  on  the  high- 
way would  not  hire  them  except  as  common 
labor.  The  reason*  The  good  neighbors 
from  the  north  refused  to  work  with  the  In- 
fertor  "natlvee." 

A  number  of  my  friends  and  I  were  em- 
ployed in  professional  capacities  auch  as 
cffl:e  engineers,  survejrmen,  radio  operators, 
draftsmen,  auditors,  paymasters,  but  to  most 
of  the  norteamericanos  we  were  "spicks"  and 
"Jigs."  Though  all  of  us  had  college  educa- 
tions and  thought  ourselves  fully  the  social 
equal  of  the  average  United  States  truck 
driver,  we  were  forced  to  eat  at  separate  mess 
Ubles,  to  use  different  bunkhouses  and  wash- 


rooms. It  was  not  onconunon  for  one  of  tbe 
truck-driving  aristocracy  to  yell  at  us  in  the 
mess  hall  to  "stop  talking  that  damn  spick 
and  talk  English." 

The  Army  engineers,  who  were  In  charge 
of  aU  Jobs,  apparently  never  made  any  seri- 
ous or  consisicni  effort  to  control  this  dis- 
crimiiuktlon  Since  that  year  of  work  on  the 
Inter-American  Highway  represented  the  only 
contact  of  hundreds  of  my  countrymen  with 
people  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  they 
may  be  pardoned  for  feeling  skeptical  about 
their  good  neighboiB. 

The  waste  of  time,  money,  and  material 
might  be  considered  none  of  my  business, 
since    the    Army    engineers    were    spending 
North  American  money.    However,  that  waste 
■o  Influenced  Costa  Rican   popular  opinion 
about  the  United  SUtes  that  I  feel  it  should 
be  discussed.     Moreover,  as  an  englneerlnc 
student  I  was  taught  that  an  etiiloal  engi- 
neer does  the  best  possible  )ob  wltb  the  leaat 
passible  waste,  and  I  proteet  againat  any  op- 
eration reflecting  discredit  on  my  proTeaalon. 
Bach  contractor  was  given  a  cost-plus  ooo- 
uact,  which  would  enable  him  to  spend  any 
amotmt  of  money  on  his  section  of  the  road 
and  still  make  a  profit.    He  was  also  given  a 
high    priority    to    buy    any    equipment    he 
wanted  to  build  a  road  through  country  he 
had  never  seen.     Every  piece  of  equipment 
was  to  draw  a  high  rental  from  the  Army. 
Naturally  the  contractors  bought  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  machinery,  since  they  dldnt 
know  what  they  might  need.    There  was  no 
evidence  that  the  Army  engineers  made  any 
effort  to  supervise   the  type  or  amount  of 
equipment  purchased.    In  addition,  eome  of 
the  contractors  sent  down  equipment  that 
was    completely    worn    out    and    unusable. 
RenUl  was  paid  on  stich  equipment  as  If  It 
were  new. 

There  Is  no  reliable  estimate  of  what  per- 
centage of  the  equipment  shipped  was  esoess 
or  unsuiUble;  but  at  Kl  Volcan.  Panama, 
where  I  last  worked  on  the  highway,  there  was 
much  brand  new  road-building  machinery 
which  had  never  been  uncrated.  on  which  the 
Army  had  paid  rental  for  many  months. 
Specific  examples  are  two  large  Euclid  dump 
trucks  which  were  towed  to  the  Job  site  In 
February  1942.  Neither  of  these  trucks 
turned  a  wheel  untU  the  last  of  September. 
Their  original  price  was  about  $14,000  each, 
and  during  their  months  of  Idleness  each 
one  drew  a  toUl  of  about  gl  1.000  rental. 
Wheeled  road  scrapers,  which  were  rarely 
used,  drew  renUl  at  about  the  same  rate. 
Tractors,  many  of  which  were  used,  cost 
$4,600  originally,  drew  up  to  $9,700  In  rental, 
to  which  was  added  approximately  $2,000  for 
an  overhaul  Job.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  addition  to  these  rates,  the  Army 
furnUhed  all  fuel,  oU,  repair  parU.  and  labor, 
and  shipped  the  machines  down  In  the  first 
place. 

In  the  section  of  the  project  with  which  I 
was  famUlar  there  were  four  divisions,  San 
Isldro  and  Oolflto  In  Costa  Rica,  and  Bl  Vol- 
cto  and  Concepci6n  In  Panama.  Equipment 
renUl  alone  for  one  division  came  to  about 
$22,000  a  week. 

A  surplus  of  material  ts.  of  course,  de- 
sirable in  any  operation  of  military  neces- 
sity, and  one  could  feel  more  complacent 
about  Idle  labor  and  machinery  If  that  In 
use  had  been  used  efficienUy.  Tliat  It  was 
not,  seemed  to  be  equally  the  fault  of  the 
contractors  and  the  Army  engineers. 

A  good  example  of  Inefficient  distribution 
was  the  use  of  men  at  San  Isldro.  Twenty- 
odd  truck  and  tractor  drivers,  electricians, 
mechanics — a  full  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing force — arrived  at  San  Isldro  during  the 
latter  half  of  1942.  No  equipment  was  sent 
up  to  them  untU  the  middle  of  May  1943. 
Dxuing  that  time  they  worked,  not  very  en- 
thusiastically, as  laborers.  Most  of  these 
men  were  getting  $1.65  an  hour.  Some  of 
them  got  $1.80.  A  few  drew  $1.05,  the  mini- 
mum pay  for  North  Americans.    Cosu  JUoan 


labor  would  have  done  the  same  work  a$ 
60  to  60  cents.  United  States,  per  day. 

Southern  Costa  Rica  la  chopped  up  Into  a 
crazy  pattern  €>l  steeply  rising  mountains, 
deep  valleys,  hills,  ravines,  and  gulchea  which 
can  hardly  be  Imagined  by  anyone  who  has 
not  seen  the  country.  The  whole  ts  covered 
with  dense  forest  and  Jungle.  Nevertheless. 
Inland  from  Oolflto.  where  a  feeder  road 
was  being  built  eventually  to  connect  with 
the  highway,  the  oonuactor  was  trying  to 
use  a  great  18-cublc-yard  6-wbeel  dump, 
truck.  Rental  aas  about  $1300  a  month  on 
the  40-foot  monster,  which  cotild  no  more 
maneuver  In  that  region  than  a  horse  can 
turn  around  In  a  filing  cabinet.  The  ma- 
chine spent  about  half  lu  time  In  the  ditcb, 
most  of  the  other  half  being  slowly  filled 
by  the  tiny  three-fourths-yard  shovel,  which 
took  22  minutes  to  load  It. 

Capt.  Mariano  Menaaa  chartered  his  600- 
ton  steamer  Don  Rafael  to  the  Army  In  the 
middle  of  September  1943.  at  $600  a  day  plus 
expenses.    The  Don  Ra/ael  lay  at  Puntarenas 
for  1  month  and  4  days  without  lifting  an- 
chor.   It  then  made  one  trip  with  virtually 
no  cargo  to  Puerto  Armuellce.  Panama,  about 
an  18-hour  trip.    On  the  return  trip  the  ship 
carried  around  30  contractors'  men  and  Army 
engineers— no  cargo.     Capuin   Menaaa   ob- 
tained release  from  the  charter  so  that  be 
could  put  his  ship  back  in  the  Island  trade. 
The  San  Joe«  oOloe  force,  including  oflkoer 
engineers.   drafUmen.    bookkeepers,    clerks, 
stanogrsphers.  and  so  forth,  consisted  of  more 
than  176  people.    Most  of  these  individuals 
did   very  little  work,  simply   becatise  there 
was  not  enougli  work  to  keep  so  many  people 
busy. 

When  It  became  evident  that  many  more 
men  had  been  imported  than  could  be  used, 
neither  the  Army  nor  contractors  made  any 
attempt  to  weed  out  the  troublemakers,  loaf- 
ers, drtinks.  and  Incompetents,  and  send  them 
back  to  the  States,  though  the  6  months'  con- 
tracta  stated  that  dninkenness.  Instirbordl- 
nation,  or  incompetence  would  cancel  the 
contract. 

Urged  to  send  certain  men  home  for  the 
good  of  the  Job,  the  Army  engineers  said  that 
It  was  "too  expensive."  Pare  to  Loe  Angeles 
or  New  York  is  tmder  $160.  Tet  most  of  theee 
men  averaged  more  than  $126  a  week,  not 
counting  the  expensive  tinned  food  which 
they  consumed. 

Despite  this  extravagance  with  money, 
equipment,  and  men.  the  Army  engineera 
would  have  had  much  to  show  for  their 
efforta  If  they  had  been  willing  to  ask  advice 
of  engineers,  both  North  American  and  Costa 
Rican.  who  had  studied  local  construction 
problems  for  years  and  who  knew  the  region 
Intimately.  But  the  Army  engineers,  few  of 
whom  knew  anything  at  all  about  th  coun- 
try, not  only  did  not  seek  advice,  they  gen- 
erally scorned  It  when  It  was  offered. 

The  United  States  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration has  been  working  In  Costa  Rica 
since  1932.  and  rare  indeed  are  eases  of  bad 
feeling  between  their  staff  and  my  country- 
men. They  employ  In  their  San  Jos*  office 
around  80  people  (to  the  Armys  176) .  mostly 
Costa  Rlcans.  They  have  accomplished  ex- 
cellent results,  buUdlng  slowly,  because  they 
have  lacked  money  and  equipment.  But  the 
roads  they  build  stay  built,  and  when  they 
spend  money,  there  is  more  road  to  show  fcM" 
It.  It  is  unfortunate  that  anaong  many  Costa 
Rlcans  the  United  States  Is  Judged  by  the 
Army's  much  larger  operation. 

The  Army  did  accept  the  maps  and  surveys 
of  the  United  States  Public  Roads  people, 
who  have  done  a  thorough  and  efficient  Job 
of  mapping  the  area,  but  these  maps  were 
disregarded  as  often  as  not.  The  Public 
Roads  people  even  sent  a  man  to  fiag.  or 
mark  with  stalus.  the  line  they  had  decided 
upon  aftar  years  of  work  In  the  region.  Tbe 
Army  surveyors  foUowed  the  Public  Boads 
Une  only  when  It  pleased  them.  They  tiled 
to  take  the  road  over  mountains  wtaca  tt 
would  have  been  cheaper,  easier,  and 
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to  take  It  around.    They  get  little  stretches   I  lose  much  of  their  weight  and 
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development  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  to  fumlsb   I  enlarfad  opporttintttes  for  profltabla  enplof^  |  RirORD.  I  Include  the  follonrinff  mrtlde 
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to  take  It  around.  The^  |ot  little  etretches 
of  road  partly  ftnlahad.  only  to  have  the  ralna 
waah  them  away  In  flat  country,  lometlmea 
they  built  the  road  In  unneeeieary  eiirrea 
when  a  ttralgbt  llna  would  have  aaTCd  time 
•nd  money. 

All  thin  mlfftol  tev*  been  juatlAed  If  the 
Army  had  flitMtMi  ttM  highway.  But  In 
•outhern  OMta  Rtea.  In  the  M  mllee  from 
■•n  laUtrn  to  the  Panamanian  border,  there 
H  not  one  mite  of  uaable  rood.  There  le  not 
oven  •  rrjadbod  which  the  public  ruadu  engl* 
noor*  0011  uet  in  continuing  their  painstaking 
work,  ftood  wnlnMra  wttb  Moro  •«portono< 
than  I  IMNO  md  wbooo  afmem  I  rwpoei. 
•atlmate  that  tho  ilnof  tpOSt  OkOOt  tlO-OOO  - 
000  ui  thu  region.  No  ono  but  tbo  oontrac- 
toto  and  the  imported  North  American  labor 
iMve  benefited. 

The  approximately  100  men  who  were  work- 
ing out  of  Oolflto  built  In  1  year  6  mllea  of 
all-weather  road.  This  aurts  10  miles  In- 
land at  the  railhead  of  the  United  Fruit  Rail- 
way. The  road,  which  waa  to  connect  with 
the  highway,  ends  abruptly  in  the  Jungle, 
and  within  a  year  of  the  time  this  is  written 
tho  Jungle  will  have  reclaimed  every  foot 
Of  It. 

There  is  ample  proof  that  all  these  errors 
of  operation  could  have  been  avoided.  For 
example,  the  United  States  Air  Forces  rushed 
to  completion  Inatallations  In  Central  Amer- 
ica a  few  years  ago.  Men  of  the  Army  Air 
Fbroes,  both  enlisted  men  and  officers,  are 
consUntly  in  and  out  of  San  Jose,  and  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  Costa  Rlcans 
ore  excellent. 

It  Is  triie  that  I  saw  the  darkest  possible 
aide  of  the  picture,  for  the  stretch  of  country 
where  I  worked  is  the  worst  part  of  the  en- 
tire Inter-American  Highway  route.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Army  and  the  contractors 
did  much  better  In  Honduras.  EI  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  northern  Costa  Rica,  where 
the  going  Is  not  ao  totigh.  They  are  said  to 
have  built  some  stretches  of  road  within  a 
loaaonable  figure.  If  not  always  on  a  reason- 
able line. 

When  the  Army  went  Into  the  Job.  there 
eas  mllea  of  road  to  build.  The  Army 
ncers'  ofllce  claims  to  have  completed  311 
miles  of  sUndard.  all-weather  road  and  137 
mUm  ot  aolMtandard  all-weather  road,  pliu 
eoaoldaiiblt  doarlng  of  the  right-of-way  and 
grading. 

Worth  and  Central  American  engineers  tell 
me  that  ot  the  Army's  construction,  mora 
nearly  300  mllea  are  tisable  and  possible  to 
link  up  with  the  rest  of  the  highway  It  la 
problematical  how  much  of  the  clearing  and 
grading  can  be  salvaged  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  since  a  good  deal  of  it  Is  off 
their  line.  In  addition,  much  of  the  grading 
done  by  the  Army  on  the  highway  line  will  be 
waahed  away  during  the  approaching  rainy 
aeaaon.  before  the  Public  Roads  people  can 
complete  these  stretches. 

The  Army  Engineers  spent  about  140.000.000 
on  the  project.  Arbitrarily  allowing  a  gen- 
erous ten  million  for  the  salvageable  clearing 
and  grading,  the  cost  of  the  remaining  200 
miles  of  completed  useful  road  comes  to  9150.- 
000  per  mile. 

Rood  construction  Is  high  in  Central 
Amwlca.  but  not  that  high.  A  good  average 
figure.  Including  the  worst  and  best  stretrhea. 
Is  about  »40.000  per  mile.  Experienced  en- 
gineers have  estimated  that  the  terrible  99 
miles  from  San  Isldro  to  the  Panamanian 
border  should  cost  about  $7,500,000.  or  $75,000 
per  mile,  for  a  19-foot  wide,  all-weather  oiled 
-rood. 

It  Is  difficult  for  a  North  American  to 
realize  what  that  highway  means  to  Central 
America.  We  are  five  little  countries,  and 
only  twu.  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador,  are 
connected  by  road.  The  rest  of  us  sit  Iso- 
lated In  our  mountains,  dependent  on  slow 
traaaportatlon  by  water  or  expensive  trans- 
portation by  air.  Our  country  people  have 
no  quick  way  of  getting  their  produce  to 
market,  and  cattle  from  our  grazing  regions 
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lose  much  of  their  weight  and 
they  arrive  at  a  selling  place 

Education  of  our  rural 
flcult  and  alow  because  we  canno  i 
except  at  great  effort  and 
no  true  intorobange  of  Idea* 
malning  three  nations  becatiae 
shipping  llnee  are  North 
mostly  North  American  Ideas 
hapa  be  understood  that  we 
appolntod  to  M«  our  drtom 
whon  It  could  ao  eaaily  hove 

I  am  more  fortunate  than 
eountrymen  In  having  been  abl  • 
•tudy  in  the  United  SUtee.   I 
of  the  North  Americans  are 
Otis,  and  democratic.    I  know 
lotis  yanqul  efllelency  la  no  myth 
seen  the  tremendotis  things  It 
pllshed  In  your  country.    I  hav< 
these  unpleasant  things  about 
not  to  be  a  sorehead,  but  In 
some  of  those  who  read  this 
vestlgate  the  facts  and  take 
the  North  Americans  will   not 
their    money    needlessly    waste<  1 
reputation  damaged  by 
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Irrespor  sible 


Letter  From  Constituent  Servi  if  Overseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  M  LLER 

or  CONNKTICXn' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  1.  Ii44 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Conne  ticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  every  Member  of  the 
House  likes  to  have  flrst-har  d  informa- 
tion from  men  and  women  now  serving 
In  our  Army  and  Navy.  Tte  following 
letter  is  from  a  constituent  c  f  mine  now 
serving  overseas.  His  letter  contains 
food  for  thought: 

Enolans,  January  20.  1944. 
DSAi  Fouu:  How  la  everything  at  home? 
No  letters  for  a  couple  of  days.  low.  I  eup. 
pose  It  Is  this  damnable  dock  i  trlke.  They 
sort  of  picked  a  tender  place  to  pi  it  their  knife 
thla  time,  didn't  they?  It  sur»  does  show 
their  friendship  for  the  serviots.  Boys  In 
camp  get  as  many  as  20  letters  1 1  once,  after 
waiting  a  week  or  more.  I  supp*  ise  the  strik* 
era  will  get  a  pat  on  the  back  Instead  of  a 
couple  of  months  In  clink.  Oh.  ^  rell.  It's  none 
of  my  business,  I  suppose.     I  Just  make  60 


Is  dif . 
reach  them 
There  U 
the  re« 
the  air  and 
bringing 
It  can  per« 
deeply  die* 
dtaaolvf 
tnio. 
Biott  of  my 
to  live  and 
that  most 
gener- 
the  f'lbu- 
for  I  have 
has  accom> 
brought  up 
the  highway 
hope  that 
will  in- 
to see  that 
again   have 
and    their 
people. 


bucks  a  month,  and  the  United 
emment  doesn't  like  us  to  strike 


I  get  peeved  if  a  bunch  of  men(  ')  who  make 
that,  and  a  good  deal  more,  a  ^  reek  back  In 
the  States  feel  they  have  the  light  to  stop 
mall  delivery  to  get  a  few  mc  re  dollars  a 
week?  Tell  me,  do  they  put  the  extra  money 
Into  bonds? 

Also  this :  What  are  you  goingl  to  do  about 
It.  and  the  hundred  of  circumsti  nces  like  It? 
The  fishing  strikes  In  Massachusi  itts,  the  coal 
atrlkes  In  Pennsylvania.  We  a  n't  do  any- 
thing except  sweat  out  the  nei  t  one.  You 
people  at  home  are  the  ones  tl  at  have  the 
power  to  make  it  a  capital  offen  le.  We  hear 
that  the  public  kicks  about  >eing  called 
complacent.  All  right,  if  they  aren't  that, 
they  must  have  the  well-knowr  "don't  give 
a  damn"  attitude.  Well.  If  the; '  don't  care, 
we  do.  God  knows  om-  posit  on  here  In 
B.  T.  O.  Isn't  tough  like  the  boy  t  In  Italy  or 


the  ones  fighting  Tojo.    Still  we 
thing  In  common — we  want  to 


It's  the  folks  back  there  that  v  ill  bring  xis 
home  quickly  or  keep  ub  away  Indefinitely. 
Our  squawk  can  only  reach  home  on  pa;>er. 
Yours  can  go  as  far  aa  you  wan  to  push  It. 
ICy  feeling  In  the  matter  Is  Just  >xactly  thla: 


States  Oov- 
Why  should 


do  have  one 
come  home. 


If  any  member  of  my  family  waa  Involved  In 
a  strike  or  a  let-down  in  production,  I  would 
never  recognize  him  or  her  aa  a  relative  again. 
Z11  close  now,  and  pray  that  the  board  of 
censors  will  let  thla  pass  to  where  It  will  do 
some  good. 

Please,  sir,  let  thla  through. 

All  (be  love  In  a  son's  heart. 

Dm. 


St  LawrtiKt  Soawajr  Powtr  Frej«ct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  aciNtmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  la 
very  significant  to  note  on  March  15-16, 
1944,  the  State  Legislature  of  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York  adopted  a  resolution 
by  unanimous  vote  declaring  for  the 
prompt  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

This  resolution  refers  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Adcen,  of  Vermont — 
S.  1385.  Senator  Aiken's  bill  is  a  com- 
panion bill  and  identical  in  its  language 
with  a  bill  introduced  on  March  23.  1943, 
by  myself,  and  the  number  is  H.  R.  2280, 
which  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Many,  of  course,  recall  that  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  acted  favorably 
on  this  seaway  power  project  after  hear- 
ings extending  over  a  period  of  many 
months. 

For  reasons  I  do  not  here  relate  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  project, 
which  was  Included  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  omnibus  bill,  was  never  per- 
mitted to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  a  vote. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  action  taken 
by  the  New  York  Legislature.  This  reso- 
lution was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Akxn  on  March  22. 
1944.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  resolutions  adopted  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  held  at  Massena. 
N.  Y..  March  30.  1944,  attended  by  may- 
ors, individual  members  of  boards  of 
supervisors,  the  legislature,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  in  northern  New 
York.    Those  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Northern  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  its  membership 
are  vitally  Interested  In  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project; 
and 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Is  directly  concerned  In 
the  successful  completion  of  the  project; 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  will  remove  the  last  major  ob- 
stacles to  deep-draft  navigation  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  system  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  porta  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  same  development  will  simul- 
taneously make  available  1.100,000  horse- 
power of  low-coat  hydroelectricity,  under  a 
self-liquidating  State  power  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  15-16,  1944,  by  unanl- 
motis  vote  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  this  State  urgently  requires  the  prompt 
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development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  furnish 
low-«o«t  power  to  millions  of  Industrial. 
rural.  «ommertlal,  and  domestic  consumers: 
•ttd 

WlMreaa  the  Aiken  blU.  8  ItSS.  la  now 
piBdlnf  before  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
Borce  of  the  United  Sutea  Senate,  under 
which  those  beneflu  may  be  roailsed  with- 
out further  delay:  Therefore  be  it 

MMotvfd,  That  the  Nortbem  Federation  d 
Ohambers  of  Commevoe  at  the  Suu  of  New 
Toffe.  ropmentlng  •  aeora  of  aoporate  eom- 
MMMm  and  civic  and  trade  orgnoisationa 
IkfWOfbout  the  8t.  Lawrence  Valley,  de- 
eUrea  lt«  unqualified  support  of  thia  project 
as  an  imperative  neceealty  for  post-war  re- 
construction In  this  area,  and  for  the  future 
balanced  growth  and  development  of  tho 
entire  Nation:  and  be  It  further 

UMOlved,  That  we  appeal  for  the  tmme- 
dlau  enactment  of  the  Aiken  blU.  S.  1S85. 
authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Development,  aa  a  post-war  project, 
and  strongly  urge  the  United  Sutes  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  this  measure  their  active  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  the  people  of  northern  New 
York  to  continue  the  fight  which  they 
have  carried  on  over  a  long  period  of  time 
in  support  of  a  project  that  will  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  every  man  and 
woman  not  only  in  New  York  but 
throughout  the  country. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  the  address  of 
Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  March  15, 
1944,  in  support  of  the  Graves -Daniels 
concurrent  resolution  recommending 
prompt  measures  for  development  of  the 
6t.  Lawrence  River' 

The  adoption  of  the*  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Will  simply  place  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  record  In  favor  of  the 
prompt,  post-war  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  cur  unrivalled  water-power  resources. 

The  State's  program  for  the  conservation 
and  use  of  these  rich  resources,  under  the  In- 
alienable ownership  of  the  people  of  the 
Bute  of  New  York,  had  its  Inception  under 
the  admlnUtratluns  of  Gov.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Gov.  Charles  E.  Hughes.  We  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  carry  that  program 
to  a  fruition— which  has  been  long  overdue— 
under  the  broad  poUclea  of  post-war  reoon- 
atructlon  outlined  under  the  leadership  of 
Gov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey. 

Development  of  our  water-power  reaourcea 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  la  today  a  matter 
of  urgent  public  need,  recognized  and  con- 
firmed by  every  wartime  experience  of  pro- 
duction In  this  section  and  In  other  sections 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  We  must 
carry  this  program  forward  to  serve  the  fol- 
lowing ptirpoees: 

1.  To  bring  cheap  power  to  the  Industries 
and  to  the  farms  of  the  State  ao  that  we  may 
maintain  profitable  production  after  the  war 
on  a  parity  with  other  areas  which  have 
already  greatly  expanded  their  water-power 
development. 

a.  To  bring  low-cost  hydroelectricity  to  the 
more  than  4.000.000  domestic,  rural,  and 
small  commercial  consumers  in  New  York 
State,  who  are  today  paying  chargea  for  elec- 
tric service  running.  In  some  caaes,  more  than 
100  percent  above  the  charges  for  the  same 
service  In  other  areas. 

3.  To  make  available  to  our  people  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  hydroelectricity  at  a  cost  low 
enough  to  encourage  Increased  constimption 
and  bring  electrical  appliances  within  the 
reach  of  millions  of  bomemakers  in  the  dtlea 
and  on  the  farms  of  New  York  State. 

4.  To  place  an  abundant  supply  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power  at  the  disposal  of  new 
Industries  and  new  enterprise,  so  that  our 
returning  service  men  and  women  will  find 


•nlarged  opportunities  for  proflubto  employ- 
ment here  at  home,  and  will  not  be  obllgetf 
to  follow  out  of  New  York  Stau  the  Indua- 
tnca  which  have  been  tranafcrrlng  their  ex- 
p*&alon  programs  to  areaa  which  haws  enor- 
mous blocks  ot  low-cost  power  to  oCer  froca 
their  developed  water-power  resources. 

5.  To  put  a  itop  to  the  prodUal  waste  in- 
volved u  letting  l.MMUMO  borsspowtr  oo  tho 
•t.  Lawrence  Eivtr  nMli  tmharnessed  to  tho 
sea.  wbOo  w  ooMlaiM  to  ttapevt  immense 
quanutiso  ot  ooal.  oil.  and  othor  oshaostib'.e 
natural  resources  into  this  State  for  con- 
sumption as  fuel  in  steam  power  plants,  thus 
eonutbutmg  to  rscurrlug  ftiel  ahotuges  and 
high  fuel  prices. 

Iliere  Is  another  urgent  reason  why  the 
Leglalature  of  the  8UU  of  New  York  should 
at  thla  time  go  on  record  in  unmistakable 
terma  In  favor  of  the  development  of  our 
great  water  power  resources 

A  bUl  has  been  Introduced  In  the  United 
SUtee  Senate  (S.  1385).  by  Senator  Gaoacs 
D.  AiKTM  of  Vermont  providing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  co- 
operation with  our  neighbor  and  ally,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  This  bill  provides  for 
construction  of  the  power  development  In 
New  York  In  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  a  State  project 
under  State  ownership  and  control.  Thla 
project  will  be  entirely  aeif-llquidatlng. 
Every  penny  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
will  be  paid  out  of  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power,  without  any  burden  whatever  upon 
the  taxes  or  credit  of  the  State,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Aiken  bill.  This  bill,  moreover, 
fixes  a  celling  of  $93,375,000  on  the  costa  to 
be  assximed  by  the  power  authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  so  thnt  It  will  be  posaible 
to  make  this  hydroelectricity  available  to  our 
people,  on  a  parity  with  the  cosu  enjoyed 
today  on  the  Pacific  coast,  In  Canada,  and  in 
other  areas. 

The  Aiken  bill  la  based  upon  an  agreement 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  provides 
for  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment by  1640.  Thla  agreement  and  the 
pending  bill  carry  out  the  terma  of  earlier 
accords  recommended  and  Initiated  by  Pres- 
ident Coolldge  and  President  Hoover  and 
both  have  been  approved  by  a  nonpartlaan 
vote  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
In  the  last  Cotigress.  after  extended  inveatl- 
gatlon  and  public  hearings. 

The  adoption  of  the  pending  reaolutlon  win 
serve  notice  that  New  York  desires,  and  la  de- 
termined to  obtain,  the  ftill  benefit  of  the 
development  of  lu  water  power  reaourcea.  as 
a  Bute  project,  tuider  SUte  ownership  and 
control.  In  1040.  again  In  194a.  and  in  sub- 
sequent public  sUtemenU  Governor  Dewey 
haa  consistently  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  In  1943  Its  com- 
pletion was  pledged  In  the  Democratic  and 
American  Labor  Pairty  SUte  platforms.  We 
ahould  act,  and  act  now.  consistent  with  the 
redemption  of  these  pledges,  to  give  New  York 
SUte  parity  In  cheap  pjower  supply  with  other 
areas,  to  Insure  a  place  for  our  great  water 
power  resources  in  the  Nation-wide  programs 
for  poet-war  development  now  In  the  making. 
In  the  interest  of  our  agriculture,  our  manu- 
facturers, our  service  men  and  all  our  people. 


Warning  From  Fariey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  51.  1944 

Mr.  O'CONNOR    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  artldtt 
from  the  Missoula  Senunel,  Missoula, 
Moot.,  of  March  ».  1944: 

waaMUto  raoM  faslst 

*Uberty  and  pood  govemmont. "  said  Jams* 
A.  Parley,  eratwhlle  rhalrman  of  the  Drmo- 
erauc  National  Committee  and  former  Post- 
master Oenenil.  in  a  8t.  Patrick's  day  ad* 
(trsas.  "are  not  lost  lu  sudden  caudyams. 
Political  eave-tns  occur  only  where  tho 
ground  is  soft.  It  Is  the  erosion  and  rottir^ 
of  the  ground  that  really  do  the  damoge. 
And  tho  pity  of  it  Is  thst  few  sre  sensitive 
enough  in  eye  or  ear  to  perceive  whst  Is 
going  on.    *    *     * 

*^One  sympiOM  is  caretsssn—  witli  tho 
truth.  Polttioal  adventurers  are  past  was 
tera  on  the  art  of  manipulating  langmf  ao 
that  the  false  that  serves  their  purposs  la 
presented  to  the  people  rather  than  the 
truth  that  doea  not  aerve  them  ao  well.  It 
Is  not  only  a  matter  of  direct  falsehood,  but 
of  suppreealon  of  truth,  and  the  suggesting 
of  the  falsa  by  adroit  phraaing  and  implica- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"Another  symptom  Is  lack  of  moral 
acruple — a  lax  willingness  to  let  expediency 
be  the  guide  to  all  political  action.  If  there 
Is  an  advantage  to  be  gained,  do  not  be  re- 
strained by.  any  moral  principle  binding  In 
conscience,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  Take 
whatever  action  will  gain  your  end.  Here  I 
remember  cne  example  so  apt  that  I  cannot 
rcaist  the  temputlou  of  citing  It.  A  former 
cfflclal  who  represented  the  Government  in 
tax  matters  said  that  If  to  win  a  tax  case  for 
the  Government  nn  Monday  he  had  to  claim 
that  a  certain  principle  waa  true,  and  If.  to 
win  another  ux  case  on  Tuesday,  he  had  to 
protest  tl'.at  the  same  principle  was  com- 
pletely false,  he  would  not  heeiute  to  do 
both. 

"A  third  symptom:  Abject  reliance  of  the 
citizen  on  the  sUte.  To  put  It  In  Biblical 
terms,  a  willinprness  to  sell  yuur  political  soul 
fur  a  meas  of  economic  potuge.  Thla  Is  be- 
yond question  the  most  serious  of  all  dls- 
cernlbie  tendencies  in  modem  states.  Includ- 
ing our  own.  The  hard  fact  Is  that  nowhere, 
in  politics,  economlca,  or  anywhere  elae. 
do  you  get  something  for  nothing.  It  Is  ths 
third  tcmpution  of  Christ  all  over  again 

"Thus  it  happens  that  the  public  con- 
science becomes  debauched  and  whole  peo- 
ples sell  themselves,  imperceptibly  but  Ir- 
revocably, Into  bondage.  We  have  aeen  It 
happen  in  our  own  time." 

And  there  is  danger  that  It  will  happen  in 
our  own  America.  There  are  those  who  aro 
tempting  us  with  the  kind  of  prom  lass  that 
Hitler  held  out  to  his  own  countrymen  to 
sell  our  birthright  for  security— most  likely 
the  security  of  the  politicians.  Mr.  Parley 
knows  probably  aa  well  as  anyone  the  mech-, 
anlsm  and  the  working  processes  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  government  under  which  wo 
are  operating  at  present  and  have  been  In 
the  Immediate  past.  He  is  warning  \u  against 
acceptance  of  the  pottage  thnt  Is  being  of- 
fered. Bondage  to  the  state  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  road. 


Faraa  Sccon'ty  Administration  Activitlct 
is  tkc  State  of  Mickif an 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ;  ;  remarks  in  the  Rco- 
oto,  I  wish  to  submit  some  very  int^est* 
ing  inlormatlon  relative  to  the 
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Security    Administration    activities    In 
liicliigan. 

The  following  schedule  is  broken  down 
Into  congressional  districts,  and  shows 
the  number  of  families  that  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  has  helped,  the 
amount  of  loan  funds  advanced,  the 
repayments  made,  and  so  forth.    No  ref- 


erence is  made  in  these  comi  nations  to 
the  flve-hundred-odd  families  in  Michi- 
gan that  have  been  able  to  Jofa  coopera- 
tives through  Farm  Security  A  [iministra- 
tion  participation  loans,  nor  ti  •  the  fami- 
lies helped  through  feed  and  seed  loans 
during  the  drought  years. 


Report  03  of  Dee.  31. 1943.  on  Farm  Security  Administration  activities  in  region  I. 

Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin) 


MICaiGAN 


Ctqf  fwatoiial  dbtrict 


J,  13.  J4.  IS.  W. 
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11.. 
12.. 
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233.  .M7 
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$2,490 
188,233 

381,  \m 

2S2,  515 

48.914 

159.110 

390.  9U.1 

711.  7fi7 

70, 473 

100,607 

357.  141 

Sft721 

0 


2.  S13,  152 
13, 34.i.  870 


t  RehAhilitation  (rhkttol  operating  loans). 

*  Karni  owm-rihip  ( n>ai-<>state  loans). 

*  Ketion  II  rumprised  of  Sutcsof  Mlcfaigan.  MmMSota,  and  Wi:«ron5in. 

Source:  U.  8.  Department  of  Atricultare,  Farm  Security  Admini-Mration,  Milwaukee.  W'ia. 


Adjudicatinf  Claimi  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

--       or  coNNBcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  30.  1944 

^~^Mr,  MILLER  of  Connecticut  Mr. 
Speaker,  reference  has  been  made  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  the  delay  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  adjudi- 
cating claims.  The  Administration  has 
done  its  best  to  speed  up  all  settlement 
of  claims  referred  to  it.  The  following 
remarks  by  Mr.  Pulton  R.  Lewis,  Jr., 
made  over  the  Mutual  network  on 
March  27.  will  be  encouraging  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  hcve  been  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  for  the  past 
several  months.  After  listening  to  Mr. 
Lewis'  broadcast.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  while  there  may  be  some  isolated 
cases  of  unnecessary  delay,  on  the  whole 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  way  it  has  cleaned 
up  the  huge  backlog  of  cases  on  file  just 
n  few  short  months  ago. 

I  told  you  on  leavicg  Washington  3  weeks 
•go  that  there  were  two  subjecta  Into  which 
I  wanted  to  do  some  first-hand  probing  on 
thu  trip.  One  was  the  question  of  Federal 
Government  housing,  and  on  that  subject  I 
have  given  you  almost  continuous  reports 
all  the  way  from  Washington,  D.  C  to  Wash- 
ington State,  thence  on  down  the  Pacific 
•t  t*  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.    The  other 
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was  the  question  of  how  the 
treating  the  men  who  are  injur^ 
abled  in  this  war  which  we  are 
what  is  happening  to  those  men 
are  mustered  out  of  actual  service 
private  life,  whether  they  are 
care  of  promptly  and  their  casei 
tied    by    the    Veterans' 
Washington,  whether  their  pensl<fns 
abUity   allowances   arc    being 
promptly  by  the  Government 
con    have    a   chacce    to   get 
oriented  in  the  world  of  private 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
ington  red-tape  expert  Is  holdin 
ances.  making  them  shift  for  then^selves 
Washington  makes  up  its  mind 
settle  their  cases. 

Some  4  or  5  months  ago  1  mei^tloned 
problem  over  this  microphone 
that  any  listeners  who  had  pers4nal 
edge  of  such  cases  write  in  and 
about  them,  and  we  would  see  wtiat 
do.     I  was  rather  surprised,  fran  dy 
time,  that  there  was  no  apprecial  ile 
to  that  offer.     In  later  conversations 
ever,  with  representatives  of  varic  us 
veterans'  organizations  I  was  toh 
were  many  cases  of  that  kind  acti^lly 
this  particular  trip  I  arranged 
tain   veterans'  organizations  in 
cities   in   which   we   were   plannkig 
prepare   some   material   in   advance 
dig  out  some  sample  cases,  and 
intention   if   those  cases  proved 
and  legitimate  on  careful   inves : 
me  and  my  assistant,  Fred  Morrii  on 
sent  those  actual  cases,  perhaps 
man  themselves  to  you  on  the 
tbey  were  worth. 

One   of   the   veterans'   organizations 
kindly   and   cooperatively   actual  y 
advance  man  along  a  large  part 
that  we  took  to  coordinate  the 
that  bis  organizations  gathered 
Information  w^s  turned  over  to 
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I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  actu- 
ally producing  any  material  and  any  real 
cases  in  which  disabled  veterans  of  the  war 
have  been  unable  to  get  their  settlements 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  there  was 
not  one  single  case  to  be  fotmd.  The  vet« 
erans'  organizations  were  not  able  to  pro- 
duce any;  various  other  sources  to  which  Mr. 
Morrison  and  I  went  on  our  own  responsl- 
bUlty  to  make  our  own  Individual  Inquiries 
were  unable  to  produce  any  cases.  There 
have  been  plenty  of  second-hand  rumors, 
but  when  those  rumors  were  traced  down 
they  proved  to  be  otherwise  than  repre- 
sented. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  that 
closes  the  matter.  We  still  are  open  to  all 
the  Information  that  anyone  wants  to  send 
in  and  we  will  Investigate  every  case  fully, 
but  it  does  mean  to  say  that  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  establish  thus  far,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Washington  under 
Gen.  Prank  T.  Hlnes  does  most  definitely 
seem  to  have  done  a  remarkable  and  highly 
admirable  Job,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  for  many,  many  months  that  or- 
ganization was  sorely  understaffed  and  un- 
dermanned. 


Votinf  by  Milwaukee  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ramspeck]  to  permit  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
March  31,  1944: 

VOTINQ    BT    MILWAtTKES    SOLDIEBS 

Wisconsin's  satisfaction  In  the  fact  that 
It  has  Its  own  law  to  register  votes  from 
citizens  in  the  armed  services,  here  and 
abroad,  is  likely  to  be  seriously  disturbed 
when  this  spring's  election  is  over.  The 
State's  system  Just  cannot  take  the  place  of 
a  Federal  ballot  plan,  i:  sue!  a  plan  func- 
tioned properly,  so  far  as  men  in  overseas 
service  are  concerned. 

Ballots  were  mailed  out  to  30  men  in  the 
armed  services  overseas  for  the  city  primary 
election  recently  held.  Only  one  of  the  bal- 
lots has  so  far  been  returned  and  that  ballot 
arrived  in  Italy  where  the  soldier  was  sta- 
tioned, 3  days  after  the  primary.  Since 
the  law  reqtUres  that  the  ballot,  properly 
filled  out,  be  received  here  before  close  of  the 
polls  on  election  day,  the  lone  ballot  from 
Italy  was  of  course  not  counted. 

The  same  thing  will  probably  happen  In 
connection  with  the  election  to  be  held 
Tuesday.  It  may  be  doubted  that  it  will  be 
very  different  in  November.  Few  soldiers 
serving  overseas  will  really  get  to  vote  for 
President  or  anybody  else. 

A  good  Federal  ballot  law  would  at  least 
have  served  to  guarantee  to  the  great  body  of 
servicemen  the  right  to  a  valid  vote  for  Pres- 
ident. The  muffing  of  that  law  by  Congress 
Is  one  of  the  unpardonable  mistakes  of  re- 
cent months. 
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There  It  a  Limit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CURE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESIJ^TATTVES 

Friday,  March  3.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  over  the  radio,  Walter  Winchell 
has  been  creating  class  hatred,  disunity, 
giving  utterances  to  false,  malicious 
charges,  all  designed  to  create  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  people's  Ciovemment. 
Some  time  ago  he  sent  to  Members  of 
Congress  a  Communist  book,  perhaps 
tliinking  that  Congressmen  vould  fall  for 
it.  He  learned  they  did  not.  More  re- 
cently he  has  been  following  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line  by  intimating  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  guilty  of  sedition: 
that  Congress  as  a  whole  wa5  not  entitled 
to  the  people's  respect.  He  called  it  a 
•"House  of  Reprehensibles." 

Nothing  but  his  egotism  find  the  sup- 
port of  the  Jergens  Co  which  employs 
him  to  sell  its  cosmetics  and  the  cmlosity 
of  some  members  of  the  public  keeps  him 
on  the  air,  unless  it  be  that  pajment  for 
the  radio  time  he  uses  is  made  by  inter- 
ested persons  who  hate  America,  its  pros- 
perity, the  happiness  of  its  people,  and  its 
republican  form  of  government. 

The  fourth-termers,  headed  by  Wal- 
lace, who  tells  us  that  a  revolution  is  on 
its  way.  have  been  smearing  everyone 
who  showed  any  signs  of  effectively 
criticizing  the  New  Deal. 

One  division  of  the  smear  brigade  put 
its  foot  in  it  this  week.  One  of  them  went 
a  little  too  far.  Some  bright  man  in  the 
War  Department  thought  it  could  get 
away  with  sending  to  the  libraries  which 
furnish  books  to  the  men  in  the  Army  a 
certain  magazine  article  w'^.lch  belittled 
General  MacArthur. 

MacArthur's  gallant  defense  of  the 
Philippines,  his  successful  campaign  to 
save  Australia,  the  brilliance  of  his 
strategy  in  retaking  so  many  of  the  Jap- 
held  islands  in  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
despite  the  meagerness  of  his  supplies 
and  his  lack  of  armed  forces,  has  aroused 
the  envj-  and  the  jealousy  of  the  New 
Dealers. 

Even  the  President  in  hi^  radio  talks 
has  withheld  deserved  commendation 
which  was  due  MacArthur. 

While  our  boys  fought  and  died  In  the 
southern  seas  and  on  the  islands  of 
those  seas,  the  bu^k  of  our  equipment, 
the  majority  of  our  men.  were  dispatched 
to  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic.  Africa,  and 
Italy.  As  Churchill  so  wc^ll  said,  our 
sacrifices,  our  losses,  our  inability  to 
rescue  our  men  in  the  rhil-ppines,  were 
due  to  the  diversion  of  our  forces  to  aid 
Britain. 

But  this  smear  of  MacArthur  was  a 
little  too  much  and  it  was  promptly  in 
the  Senate  challenged  by  Senator  Van- 
DENBERQ.  The  Ncw  Deal  smear  artist, 
caught  with  his  fingers  in  the  wringer, 
was  rebuked  by  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son,  who  issued  an  order  putting  an  end, 
at  present  at  least,  to  the  dissemination 


of  smear  literature  by  those  connected 
with  the  Army. 

It  is  about  time  the  Navy,  having 
stripped  Winchell  of  his  uniform,  his  pay, 
and  his  duties,  ousted  him  from  his  posi- 
tion as  a  Reserve  officer  of  the  Navy. 

The  smear  artists  and  some  of  their 
gullible  listeners  ai-d  readers  have  gone 
too  far.  and  some  of  those  who  repeat 
their  sayings,  recommend  their  books 
and  pamphlets,  will  ultimately  hang 
their  heads  in  shame  to  think  they  lis- 
tened to  and  passed  on  such  trash. 

Senator  Vandutberg  performed  a  sig- 
nal service  when  his  action  forced  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stimson  to  rebuke  those  who 
were  smearing  General  MacArthur. 


Brumidi's  Handiwork  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
inf  as  Described  in  Verie  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.  1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  make  this 
statement : 

The  room  in  wWch  the  Military  and 
Naval  Subcoirmiittees  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee jn  Appropriations  conduct  their, 
hearings  is  the  first  room  in  the  Capitol 
Building  which  the  noted  Italian  artist, 
Brumldl.  decorated  with  his  handiwork. 
That  was  back  in  1855.  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  finer  work  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  in  this  grand  old  structure. 

The  President's  room  in  the  Senate 
side  of  the  building  stands  also  as  a 
moniunent  to  this  great  artist,  as  do  also 
the  receiving  room  of  the  Senate,  the 
District  of  Columbia  room,  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, certain  of  the  corridors,  and 
"inside  the  high  top  of  the  dome." 

These  great  works  of  art  have  been 
described  and  eulogized  in  verse  by  the 
widely  known  poet,  Horace  C.  Carlisle, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  and  who  often  has  been 
spoken  and  written  of  as  the  Poet 
Laureate  of  Congress. 

I  have  a  copy  of  seven  poems  Mr.  Car- 
lisle has  penned  on  these  noted  works 
of  Brumidi.  I  shall  include  them  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks,  and  express  the 
hope  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  with  view 
to  publication  as  a  public  document  or 
as  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution  to  the 
visiting  public: 

Brvutdi 
(By  Horace  C.  Carlisle) 

BRUMmi'S    FIRST    KITORT    IM    CAFTTOL    ART 

The  exiled  Italian  Brumldl. 

Past  master  in  creative  art. 
Found  In  this  Republic  a  speedy 

Response  to  the  call  from  his  heart— 
The  Capitol  of  our  yoimg  Nation 

Was  needing  a  talented  man. 
One  gifted  to  put  in  creation 

A  marvslous  artistic  plan. 


So  he.  with  mn  urgent  ambition 

To  sing  from  the  walls  with  his  brush 
Tht  songs  of  triumphant  tradition 

Too  richly  for  hlsfry   to  hush. 
Began,  in  the  southweitem  corner 

Of  our  Nation's  Capitol .  where. 
Above  the  rebuke  of  the  soorner, 

He  climbed  to  the  glory  heights  %her». 

With  nature's  and  history's  flowers. 

Of  which  he  delighted  to  dream, 
Brumidi  spent  many  grr.nd  hours. 

Bewildered  by  their  5lory  glssm. 
Until,  on  the  walls  and  the  ceiling 

Of  this  ageless  Cupitol  room. 
He  lasUngly  placed  them,  revealing 

American  life  In  full  bloom. 

He.  while  learning  Itfe'K  living  story 

By  living  so  close  to  the  sod. 
Caught  Inspiring  gllmpiies  of  glory 

By  lifting  ills  eyes  Utward  his  God. 
By  whom  he  bad  been  educated 

To  use  his  expressible  brush 
In  makinr  what  God  has  created 

Sing  on.   after  death   whispers   "hush." 

As  long  as  In  grandeur  and  beauty 

The  National  Capitol  stands. 
As  long  as  devotion  to  duty 

Stands  first  In  our  country's  demands, 
Brumidi.  whose  rare  art  creations 

Yet  live,  to  be  never  outclassed. 
Majestic  i  i  time's  estimaticns. 

Will  silently  speak  from  the  past. 

Like  Lincoln,  enshrined  In  the  pages 

Of  history,  and  In  our  hearts. 
Brumldl  "belongs  to  the  ages"— 

And  his  recognlEfd  greatness  starts 
With  his  first,  unfading  creation, 

In  Washington,  UctfuUy  planned 
To  be.  throughout  times  whole  duration. 

The  Capital  of  our  great  land. 

THE  PRCSIOSNT  S  ROOM  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAFITOti 

The  gifted  lulian  Brumldl  stands  high. 

As  master  of  creative  art- 
He  s  gone,  but  those  pictures  of  hto  occupy 

A  place  in  America's  heart. 
Symbolic  of  all  that's  majestic  and  grand 

In  our  Nation's  Capitol,  where. 
In  artistic  excellence,  with  his  own  hand. 

He's  written  his  epitaph  there. 

The  President's  room.  In  the  Capitol,  Is 

A  monimient  that  has  endeared 
Brumidi  to  us,  thru  those  paintings  of  hlS. 

Which  always  will  make  him  revered. 
The  celling  and  walls  of  this  hUtoric  room 

Here  picture  America's  past, 
'Mid  rainbows  of  promises,  bursting  In  bloom, 

Whose  fragrance  Is  destined  to  last. 

Intelligence,  purity,  power,  and  charm. 

With  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  speak 
A  noble  significance,  sweet  as  a  psalm. 

From  faces  Insplrlngly  meek. 
Creating  more  hope  In  America's  heart. 

Supported  by  Justice  and  truth. 
Suggesting     that     wisely,    thru    plcturefque 
art. 

She  cherish  the  days  of  her  youth.  * 

The  President's  room  Is  a  choice  beauty-rpot. 

Much  prized  for  its  Jewels  of  art 
Whose  marvels  of  Inttest  are  never  forgot. 

But  live,  like  love's  vow.  In  the  heart — 
And  every  American  that's  ever  come 

TO  visit  his  Capitol,  who 
Has  seen  this  inspirini^,  historical  room. 

Feels  Washington's  dream  ccmlng  true. 

While  manhood  and  womanhood  are  pictured 
there. 
Childhood  Justly  piedomlnates. 
And  Natures  first  fruits,  as  an  answer  to 
prayer. 
Which  she  In  abundance  creates, 
Add   multiplied   beauty   and   charm   to   the 
scene. 
That  could  not  by  words  be  expressad* 
Inciting  emotions,  as  c:-lm  and  seren* 
As  hope  for  tba  heart  that's  at  re>U 


I 
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JSb<»e  wonderful  pictures  were  aptly  designed 
In  every  detail  In  the  heart 
Of  this  master-craftsman,  who's  really  en- 
shrined 
Himself  In  his  treasures  of  art. 
He  lives  in  bis  pictures,  on  Memory's  walls. 

Which  proudly  the  Nation  reveres. 
And  will,  till  the  c\utain  of  destiny  falls 
Upon  the  last  vanishing  years. 

aacciviNc  sooM  of  cNrrzD  states  sxnati 
In  the  National  Capitol's  northeastern  part. 

And  adjoining  their  guarded  retreat. 
Is  the  mem'rable  room,  rich  in  picturesque 
art. 
Where  the  Senators  purposely  meet 
Their   constituents    when    they    inquiring  If 
come 
To  disctiss  the  great  problems  that  lay 
On  their  minds.  In  the  Land  of  the  Free  and 
the  Home 
Of  the  Brave,  in  this  uncertain  day. 

This    Receiving    Room    owes    its    American 
charm 
To  the  tactful  Bnimidi.  whose  art 
Bas  inspired  proud  America  to  keep  a  warm 

Place  for  his  wonder  works  in  her  heart. 
No  one  ever  comes  into  tills  room,  and  looks 
up 
At  the  colorful  scene,  so  sublime. 
Without  feeling  its  oictures  fill  his  hopeful 
cup 
With  a  gratitude  that  grows,  with  time. 

Tbo'  BrumidI  has  long  since  passed  on.  still 
he  lives 
In  his  pictures,  of  rational  thrift. 
As  apparently  thru  them  he  purposely  gives 

Aspiration  an  inspiring  lift. 
Until  Washington  fades  from  America's  mind, 

And  his  influence  dies  in  her  heart. 
And  his   hopes  in  oblivion's  tomb  are  en- 
shrined. 
Will  BrumidI  live  on.  through  his  art. 
Juat  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  to 
us  all. 
Pictures  tell  more  than  mere  letters  can. 
As  they  silently  speak  from   the  ceiling  or 
wall  * 

To  the  subconscious  heart  of  a  man. 
And    Implant   in   his   mind   such   historical 
truth 
As  should  therein  oe  fixed.  Arm  and  fast. 
To  remain,  like  the  things  learned  In  chUd- 
hocd  or  youth. 
Dnforgotten  on  through  to  the  last. 

That   BrumidI   was  partial   tn   children   we 
—  know. 

Prom  the  fact  that  they  predominate 
In  the  most  of  his  Capitol  pictures,  which 
Erow 
On  us  there,  as  beneath  them  we  wait; 
But,  methinks.  next   to  children,  he  Justly 
admired 
Lovely  women,  as  his  pictures  prove. 
Whom,  with  his  humble  brush,  he  has  richly 
attired 
In  a  beauty  that  age  cant  remove. 

At  the  right  to   the  entrance  to  this  royal 
room. 
Overhead,  upon  Its  southern  wall. 
Three  immortal  Americans  seem  to  Msume 
.  Bupervtsion.  there,  over  it  all. 
Sine*  BrumidI  was  such  a   past  master  of 
art. 
All  Americans  ought  to  take  pride 
In  the  wonderful  works  of  his  mind  and  his 
heart. 
Which  will  down  through  the  ages  abide. 

■iva<n>i  IN  distctct  or  coLtrMBW  ioom 
A  quarter  of  a  century  Brumidi  proudly  Kpent 

In  decorating.  In  his  special  way. 
The  Capitol  In  pictures,  with  one  purpoaeftil 
intent 
Of  painting  scenes,  to  live  beyond  his  day. 
H^  heart  within  him  yearned  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned. 
As  daily  tolled  he.  with  determined  zest— 
And  every  hmUI  detail  be  wrought  with  great 


For  he  d'd  nothing  that  was  not  his  beat. 


of  art. 
roving  clearly 


The  District  of  Columbia  Roofa  gives  ample 
evidence 
Of  his  unquestioned  master  r 
There  painted  on  the  criling 
his  Intents 
To  fix  his  pictures  in  the  hu^ian 
Ke  wished  them  to  remind 
of  mankind 
How  great  a  debt  of  gratitud 
To    this    great    Government, 
designed 
That  no  'llctator's  voice  can 


tie 


o 


"A  little  child  shall  lead  theii"  must  have 
sunk  into  the  mind 
Of  great  BrumidI.  for  the  cliildren 
A  large  part  in  his  paintings 
fully  enshrined 
In  District  of  Columbia  Rooln, 
Look  down  on  us  in  love,  it  s^ems, 
above. 
And  lift  the  meditations  of 
To  planes  of  thinking  which 
approve. 
For  he  admired  admirers  of  Ithe  arts. 


play 
and  are  art- 

where  they 
s,  from  up 

lur  hearts 
I  rumidi  would 


Beneath  the  paintings  on  th|  ceiling.  Just 
above  each  wall. 
Of  this  historic  room,  one  wird 
Just  half-way  'twixt  the  corners 
ter  of  it  all. 
Which   widens  In   Its 
years. 
These  tactful  pictures  tell  to 
quite  well 

The  truths  that  he  determiiied  to  Impress 
There  on  the  people  s  hearts;  Ipr  pictures  do 
excel 
The  printed  words   whose 
stress. 


appears, 
at  the  cen- 

mean  ng,  with  the 

:iuman  hearts 


mrposes   they 


wall, 
bfccomingly  en- 


While  Physics  on  the  northern  wall,  expertly 

painted,  shines. 

Geography  adorns  the  eastern 

Telegraphy  the  western  wall 

shrines. 

And  HistTy  tells  the  story  dt  it  ah. 

No  one  now  living  knows  Jusq  why  Brumidi 

chose 

These  words,  and  foi  what  cause  he  put 

them  there. 

And  history,  till  time  shall  coi^e  down  to  Its 

close. 

May  never  to  the  wond'ring  Iworld  declare. 

The  District  of  Colimibia  Rot  m  belongs  to 
all  the  States, 
And  yet  It  does,  in  fact. 
Herein   the   District   laws   are 
from  it  emanates 
The  rule  of  conduct  for  non  ( 
The  artist,  we  presume, 
room 
The  very  best  that  it  was 
And.  through  the  coming  yean . 
day  of  doom. 
In  these,  his  pictures,  will  Rumidi  live. 


belor g 


hi  I 


BRUMmi'S   CONE — HIS    WOSK  t 


The  Sanate's  great  CommiUee 

Appropriations  holds 
Its  sessions  in  a  chamber  v4hich 

Ui:conscicu:!y  unfolds 
Whole  chapters  in  cur  histhry 

As  greet  minds  dwell  up  }n 
Th2  priceless  art  productions  that 

Brtimldi's  brush  has  don  ? 

As  elsewhere  In  the  Capitc 

Brumidl's  works  in  art. 
In  many  noted  places,  play 

A  meritorious  part — 
The  purposed  pictures  that^  his  hand 

Has  left  upon  these  walls 
Will,  m  all  i:k3lihocd.  be  tisre 

Until  time's  curtain  falli 

Some  great  historic  events 

He's  pictured  with  his  br  jsh 
Upon  th?  walls  too  feeling;  f 

Per  time  to  ever  hu:h— 
Yea.  pictures  speak  a  language  which 

The  wise  and  unwise  kn*  r 
For  which  Americans  prats  b  God 

From  whom  all  bleastogB  flow. 


heart — 
wide  world 


wt  owe 
wondrously 


verthrow. 


to  none — 
planned,   but 


but  its  own. 
resolv4d  to  give  this 


to  give — 
.  down  to  the 


LTVZ    ON 

on 


Brumidl's  wonder  works  in  art 

Need  no  Interpreter — 
They're  understood  by  every  one 

Who  is  E  worshipper 
Of  nature's  great  creative  God, 

On  whom  the  great  and  small. 
As  they  bid  life  on  earth  farewell. 

Are  more  than  apt  to  call. 

Our  military  solons  were 

The  favored  ones  for  whom 
Brumidi  decorated  this 

Unique  committee  room — 
That's  why  war  scenes  predominate. 

To  signify  the  fact 
That  we'll  be  ready  for  our  foes 

Whenever  we're  attacked. 

Brumidi  on  this  masterpiece 

Of  his  could  not  have  smiled 
Unless  he'd  glorified  it  with 

The  beauty  of  a  child; 
For  art.  to  him.  fell  short  of  art. 

Unless  he  found  a  place 
To  paint  the  idol  of  his  heart. 

A  child's  inspiring  face. 


TES.  BRUMIDI  IS  CONE.  BTTT  HIS  PICTPHES  LIVE  OH 

Amongst  the  majestic,  immortal  productions. 

In  pictures,  by  Brumidl's  hand. 
Adorning  the  Capitol,  none  In  constructions. 

Or  beautiful  sentiments  stand 
AtMve  those  portrayed  In  the  corridors,  reach- 
ing 

Across  it.  upon  the  ground  floor. 
From  its  northern  entrances.  Justly  beseech- 
ing 

That  we  love  America  more. 

Brumidi  was  master  of  natural  hlst'ry — 

Through  pictures,  he,  rather  than  words. 
Described,  in  a  manner  that  still  is  a  myst'ry. 

Profusely,  the  flowers  and  birds. 
And  reptiles,  and  many  of  God's  living  crea- 
tures. 

In  whom  every  scientist  prides. 
Which  elevates  him  amongst  history's  teach- 
ers 

In  whose  hearts  his  mem'ry  abides. 

The  walls  of  these  corridors,  gleaming  with 
glory. 
And  ceilings,  of  perfected  hue. 
Tell  silently  there,  in  his  pictures,  the  story 

Of  Brumidl's  dream,  coming  true. 
What  we  have  achieved,  and  today  are  achiev- 
ing. 
And  will  yet  achieve,  he  has  told. 
In  pictures,  from  which  he'll  continue  re- 
ceiving 
Just  praise  from  the  young  and  the  old. 

Brumidi  has  painted  the  great  occupations 

Of  men,  through  the  tools  they  employed. 
By  which  they  attained  their  desired  expecU- 
tions. 
Or  whereby  their  foes  they  destroyed — 
These  historic  pictures  nobody  can  question. 

As  true  as  the  instinct  of  birds — 
Whole  chapters  of  hlst'ry  they  teach  by  sug- 
gestion. 
Through     pictures    more    welcome     than 
words. 

He  studied  the  Acts  passed  by  God's  Legisla- 
ture. 
And  was  versed  In  Natural  Law— 
By    Instinct,    he    followed    the   teachings   of 
Nature. 
As  he,  with  prophetic  eye.  saw 
Far  into  the  future,  whose  coming  expanses. 

In  this  way.  he  loved  to  record — 
For  our  works  are  making  us,  as  time  ad- 
vances, 
A  Nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

Thrcugh    Nature,    Brumidi    beheld    God    In 
action — 
Her  law  he  resolved  to  obey: 
But  God's  Divine  Law  shaped  his  every  trans- 
act.lon. 
And  kept  him  from  going  astray; 
While  Nature's  law  guided  him  in  his  en- 
deavor 
To  pahit  pictures  on  the  stone  walls 
Of  yesterday — and  of  tcday  and  forever— 
To  live,  until  time's  curtain  falls. 
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BRUMIDI  mu.  SPEAKS  FSOM  THE  CAPITCX.  DOICB 

Some  things  cannot  be,  tarespectiTe  of  ooet, 

Replaced,  hence  Brumidl's  sublime. 
Ifuch  treasured  creations  must  never  be  lost, 

Nor  dimmed  by  the  tarnish  of  time — 
As  long  as  the  National  Capitol  stands, 

To  which  multitudes  daily  come, 
They'll  worship  the  wonderful  work  of  his 
hands. 

Inside  the  high  top  of  the  Dome. 

The  top  of  the  Dom ;.  through  this  painting 
so  rare. 

Apparently  bids  us  behold 
•"The  glorification  of  Washington"  there, 

Uniquely,  but  graciously  told; 
For  this  work  of  art,  representing  the  birth 

Of  this  great  Republic,  whose  vast 
Resources  have  made  it  the  greatest  on  earth, 

niiunlnes  its  pioneer  past. 

Surrounded  by  virgins  that  there  represent 

The  Thirteen  Original  States. 
George  Washington,  ready  to  spend  and  be 
spent 
For  his  Nation's  welfare,  awaits 
The  growth  of  its  Government  which,  as  he'd 
planned 
And  hoped  for.  at  some  future  day, 
Would  meet  every  need  of  this  law-loving 
land. 
In  Justice's  peaceable  way. 

When  he  had  completed  the  scene  'neath  the 
Dome, 

Brumidi  instinctively  felt. 
Perhaps,  that  his  masterpiece  was  yet  to  come. 

As  he  went  to  work  on  the  belt 
Around  the  Rotunda,  there  on  the  Inside, 

Half-way  from  the  circular  floor, 
ifethinks,  with  a  feeling  of  national  pride 

That  he'd  never  felt  theretofore. 

Brumidi.  when  he  had  perfected  his  plan. 

And  on  his  new  task  had  t>egtin. 
According  to  trustful  tradition,  began 

Tb  meditate  proudly  upon 
The  perfect  fulflllment  of  his  master-dream — 

But  fell  from  his  scaffolding  there, 
Tet  caught  and  held  on.  with  a  power  su- 
preme. 

Till  rescued  from  his  fatal  scare. 

His  artist-assistant  was  then  deputized 

To  finish  this  greet  work  of  art. 
Which  brilliant  Brtmiidi  had  aptly  devised. 

And  made  a  most  promising  start; 
But  he  left  the  work — when  death  folded  his 
hands — 

Unfinished,  Jtist  as  It  appears. 
Which    may    stand    unfinished,   as   It    today 
stands. 

Unchanged,  through  the  challenging  years. 


Here  tmi  There 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIQAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaw.  March  31.  194' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  op- 
position to  typical  New  Deal  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  disregard  for  constitu- 
tional government  has  been  so  oftet  ex- 
pressed that  some  foUcs  consider  my 
staten^ents  biased.  So,  once  again  let 
me  quote  a  New  Dealer  who  has  never 
wavered  in  his  unquestioning  support  of 
the  President's  words  and  acts. 

iTie  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Sabath]  Is  ''8  years  old;  he  has  served  in 
the  House  38  years;  he  is  a  vigorous,  per- 
sistent advocate  of  a  fourth  term.  On 
April  3  he  Just  could  not  take  it  any 


longer.  The  press  quotes  him  as  stating 
that  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  and  high 
military  officials  have  "SO.OOO  officers  sit- 
ting around  in  cocktail  lounges  with 
nothing  to  do." 
Then  he  made  this  assertion: 

They  were  appointed  to  give  them  some 
kind  of  prestige,  but  the  Army  cannot  find 
Jobs  for  them.  •  •  •  The  cocktail  lounges 
all  over  the  country  are  full  of  them. 

An  unequivocal  charge  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath! 
that  30,000  individuals  were  given  rank, 
uniform  and  compensation  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  add  to  their  standing 
and  importance. 

Never  once  has  any  criticism  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  been  uttered  by  me. 
But  here  is  a  man  who  insists  we  must 
give  the  Commander  in  Chief,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
exist,  a  fourth  term.  Nothing  will  be 
gained  by  discharging  the  subordinates, 
keeping  the  big  boss.  If  the  gentleman's 
charge  is  true,  then  we  need  another 
Commander  in  Chief. 

TOO   rXW    THEtE 

There  may  be  too  many  high  ranking 
officials  hanging  around  the  cocktail 
lounees  in  Washington.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  too  few  fighting  men  on  some 
battlefronts.  MacArthur  never,  has  had 
either  all  the  men  or  the  munitions  he 
needed,  though  he  has  fought,  if  the 
press  statements  be  true,  a  winning  bat- 
tle. 

Here  in  Washington  a  wife  just  let  me 
read  part  of  a  letter  from  her  husband 
who  is  with  the  Coast  Artillery,  anti- 
aircraft division,  at  Anzio.  He  enlisted 
in  1941  as  a  private;  he  i£  now  a  first 
lieutenant.  As  his  imit  was  being 
shelled  he  wrote: 

You  know  I've  changed  so  much  1  dont 
even  liXe  myself  any  more.  Sat  In  a  beat- 
up  chapel  today  and  tried  to  figure  myself 
and  the  world  out.  Got  nowhere;  sometimes 
wonder  if  I'll  ever  finish  these  letters  I  write 
to  you  Shell  Just  landed  and  shook  the 
place  up.  This  living  so  close  to  death  for 
long  periods  does  strange  things;  some  crack 
up  and  go  back  as  neurotics;  some  think  It 

out  and  say  "What  the  h "  and  start  to 

Ignore  the  whole  thing;  dont  decide  any- 
thing— Just  wait  and  believe  that  it  cant 
happen  to  them.  Most,  I  believe,  fall  Into 
a  class  with  me;  I  hate  it;  I  want  to  live, 
and  at  times  I'm  desperately  afraid — and  I 
know  that  I  can  be  hurt  or  kiUed — that's 
a  lot  of  nonsense  about  believing  tha^  it 
won't  happen  to  you.  We  Just  go  on  and  do 
our  Jot)s  hoping  that  it  will  be  someone  else. 
You  feel  sorry  for  the  guys  when  they  get 
It,  but  in  the  back  of  your  mind  you're  say- 
ing "Thank  God,  it  wasn't  me."  Damn,  an- 
other close  one;  thought  it  was  coming  right 
In  with  me.  Anyway,  I  look  a  little  different. 
I'm  thin  now,  much  thinner  than  you  have 
ever  seen  me.  At  times  I  look  at  myself  and 
it  scares  me.  Little  lines  here  and  there, 
and  my  eyes  are  old;  and  my  mind.  God,  I 
don't  think  the  same  about  anything.  I 
have  no  respect  for  property;  I've  taken  an 
ax  to  furniture  for  firewood;  and,  oh,  I'm 
mixed  up.  You  are  about  the  only  thing 
that  remains  the  same. 

Another  boy  just  back  from  the  Italian 
front,  war-shocked,  said  there  were  five 
Germans  to  every  Allied  soldier  on  that 
battlefront.  Tf  his  statement  is  true,  if 
there  are  30,000  officers  in  cocktail 
lounges,  then  there  are  too  many  in  uni- 
form here,  too  few  aiding  those  who  are 
doing  the  actual  fighting  there. 


Let  me  repeat  a  previous  statement. 
There  is  too  much  "playing  at  war";  too 
much  make-believe  here  in  Washington; 
too  much  government  by  men,  rather 
than  by  law;  too  litUe  "equal  justice  un- 
der law."  At  least  a  little  more  effort 
on  our  part  is  needed. 


lovestifation  of  Small-Loaii  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OP  cAUPoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31.1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  division  of  the  United 
States  district  court  a  secret  grand  jury 
session,  which  started  November^,  1943, 
is  being  held  under  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  national  chain  small-loan  compan- 
ies that  operate  under  the  Uniform  Small 
Loan  Act  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, as  well  as  those  that  are  operating 
under  any  illegal  scheme  or  device  that 
can  be  found  for  them  to  operate  tmder. 
What  is  hereinafter  said  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  be  in  criticism  of  the  just- 
mentioned  investigation.  However,  It 
does  seem  cogent  to  inquire  why  such 
an  investigation  should  be  circumscribed 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  isolated  in  Texas. 

On  June  27,  1941,  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  251  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  small-loan  racket.  Another 
such  resolution  will  be  introduced  by.- 
me.  The  following  facts  are  part  of  those 
upon  which  I  shall  ask  the  approval  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  the  House  for 
the  said  resolution. 

The  only  persons  that  can  explain  the 
condition  and  the  facts  that  have  led  up 
to  it  are  those  that  are  solely  responsible 
for  them.  These  persons  are:  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  former  Price  Administrator; 
Mr.  Rolf  Nugent,  former  O.  P.  A.  official; 
Mr.  Frank  Hubachek,  the  law  firm  of 
Hubachek  and  Kelly,  attorneys  for  the 
Household  Finance  Co.;  Mr.  Byrd  Hen- 
derson, president  of  Household  Finance 
Co.;  Mr.  Charles  Watts,  president  of  the 
Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Co.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  Jackson  R  Collins,  attorney 
for  the  Beneficial,  and  Mr.  Edmond  Ruf- 
fin  Beckwith,  former  attorney  for  the 
Beneficial  of  New  York  and  now  the 
"Moses"  for  the  Beneficial  and  the 
small  loan  interests  in  the  American  Bar 
Association;  Mr.  P.  B.  Leverich,  western 
director  of  the  Beneficial  located  in  Los 
Angeles;  Mr.  L.  J.  Styskal,  sometime  at- 
torney for  the  Household  Finance  Co., 
local  loan  company  of  Chicago;  and  the 
King,  Ogden,  Taylor  group  of  Atlcnta, 
Wilmington,  Nashville,  Miami,  New  York, 
and  Boston;  Mr.  Rufus  Dewitt  King, 
Miami,  Fla.;  Mr.  John  M.  Ogden,  Miami, 
Fla.;  Mr.  Jerry  H.  Taylor,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
These  three  men  own  or  control  the 
Family  Finance  Co.  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  Miller  Management  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  the  Security  Bankers  Operating 
Bureau,  the  United  Operating  Bureau 
and  many  other  so-called  management 
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companies  all  of  which  ere  engaged  in 
the  small -loan  racket.  Mr.  Fred  Snite 
and  Thomas  Griffin  of  the  local  loan 
company  of  Chicago;  Mr.  Licthenstien 
of  the  loan  company  of  St.  Louis;  and 
Mr.  Snov.-,  their  attorney. 

The  Remedial  Loans  Division  of  the 
Riissoll  Sage  Foundation  has  had  as  its 
directors  for  the  past  many  years.  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  and  Mr.  Rolf  Nugent. 
Actually,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  is 
not  in  the  loan  business.  It  only  spon- 
sors the  so-called  42-percent  per  annum 
uniform  small-loan  act  and  specifically 
and  generally  its  attitude  is  that  it  is 
the  only  authentic  and  recognized  fac- 
tual and  statistical  agency  for  the  small 
loan  and  consumer  credit  business  of  the 
Nation. 

The  national  regulation  of  small  loans 
is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been  since 
the  middle  of  1941,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  regulation  W.  Whatever  type  of 
small  loan  a  loan  concern  makes,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  licenses  them. 
Mr.  Fiank  Hubachek,  Mr.  Leon  Hender- 
son, and  Mr.  Rolf  Nugent  are  purjwrt- 
cdly  the  authors  of  the  Executive  order 
that  created  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
as  the  licensing  and  supervising  agency. 
Likewise,  they  and  the  others  heretofore 
mentioned  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder. 
If  not  actually  so,  their  attitudes  and 
opinions  were  reflected  through  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  Mr.  Hubachek,  and  Dr.  Rolf 
Nugent. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  9,  1941.  and  September 
16. 1S41.  entitled  "Consumer  Credit  Loan 
Conditions."  I  set  out  in  detail  how  bor- 
rowers were  manipulated  both  under 
the  Uniform  Small  Loan  Act  and  imder 
the  high-rate  or  250  percent  per  annum 
scheme  then,  as  now,  bemg  operated 
widely  ^hjoughout  the  United  States. 
King,  Ogden.  Taylor,  and  at  least  some 
of  the  aforementioned  firms  are  still 
operating  under  this  method,  and  are  li- 
i?eHi^d^i©  do  so  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Returning  now  to  Mr.  Leon 
Hender?on,  when  he  was  director  of  the 
Remedial  Loans  Division  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation:  In  the  late  1920's  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  brought  about  the  ar- 
rest in  Raleigh.  N.  C.  of  one  Harry  Drake 
of  Chicago,  who  was  operating  some- 
where around  a  hundred  240  percent  per 
annum  offices  throughout  the  Nation 
with  the  total  capitalization  of  around 
a  million  dollars.  On  this  million  dol- 
lars, Drake  was  netting  over  a  miUion 
a  year.  Drake  received  a  year's  jail  sen- 
tence for  violation  of  the  laws  of  North 
Carolina.  This  sentence  was  suspended, 
it  is  understood,  due  to  negotiations  of 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  which  provided  in 
substance  Mr.  Drake  retire  from  the  loan 
business  and  the  further  condition  that 
Mr.  Drake  was  to  sell  out  his  national 
chain  of  offices  to  Rufus  Dawitt  King, 
John  M.  Osden,  et  al.  It  was  further  re- 
quired of  Mr.  Drake  that  he  not  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Uniform  Small  Loan 
Act  in  any  State,  nor  was  he  to  engage 
in  the  small  loan  business,  nor  was  he  to 
molest  King  and  company  in  the  con- 
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tinued  operation  of  the  240 
annum    offices    purchased 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson  and  the 
Just  mentioned  in  Household 
ficial    Industrial    Loan    Co. 
part  of  the  agreement  to  lot 
so  operate  the  old  Drake 
specified  period  of  time.    As 
latter  part  of  1943,  Mr.  King 
still  operating  the  offices  and 
erating  a  goodly  number  of 
under  the  same  tactics  and 
Drake  used. 

Under  some  guise  or  another 
same  offices  are  being  operated 
ally  in  Missouri.  Nevada 
sas,  Arkansas.  Georgia,  Florida 
Oregon,  and  many  other  States 
latter  part  of  1943  the  attorn ly 
of  the  State  of  Texas  secureti 
ment  against  the  Miller 
name  under  which  old  Drake 
being  operated — of  Nashville. 
$50,000  for  violation  of  the 
Mr.   Leon  Henderson  and 
and  Mr.  Hubachek  were  all  in 
where  they  should  have  takfen 
notice  of  this  and  other  of 
tions.    It  is  a  matter  of  commt}n 
edge,    the    attorney    general 
found  it  out.  I  have  known 
past  4  years.     Mr.  Hendersor 
Nugent  and  the  Federal 
have  been  informed  of  it.  yet 
nor  explanation  from  either 
them,  nor  from  the  Russell  Sag^ 
tion  nor  from  any  of  the  men 
fore  mentioned.    It  is  to  be 
that  all  of  the  foregoing 
themselves  out  as  the  guardi 
pubUc  welfare  in  everything 
do  with  the  making  of  small 
clarify  the  240  percent  per  annUm 
a  little  more,  it  is  the  old  $6 
for  $10.  $4  for  $20  scheme. 

On  September  2,  1939. 
Taylor's  Family  Finance  Co., 
see.   a  subsidiary   of   the 
Sy.stem,  Inc.,  of  200  West  Niiith 
Wilmington.   Del.,   filed    a 
statement  with  the  Securities 
change  Commission.    The 
System  is  the  Dr.  Jekyll  sidi 
et  al.  loan  operations.     At 
the   fi'ing   of   the   statement 
S.   E.   C.  Mr.   Leon   Henderst)n 
Commissioner  and  at  the 
filing  of  the  statement  King 
operating  the  Miller 
the   United   Operating   Co., 
others  under  the  240  percent 
scheme.    On  the  date  of  the 
the  Commission  none  of  the 
nefarious  operations  were 
that  date  King  had  loans  outs 
California,  somewhere  betweeji 
and  $1,000,000.  upon  which 
netting   100   percent  per  yea 
which  was  owned  by  the  Mille 
ment  Co.    These  operations  wpre 
ous.    I  have  documents  in 
reveal  that  they  were.    It 
for  Family  Finance  Co.  to 
California  operations  in  their 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchangi 
sion.    In  the  month  of  Augus ; 
S.  E.  C.  was  given  a  copy  of 
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statement  setting  forth  all  these  matters 
just  referred  to.  The  men  to  whom 
these  facts  were  revealed  took  no  action. 
The  grapevine  had  it  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  political  ix)wer  of  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson.  Unless  the  continued  fail- 
ure to  reveal  this  information  to  the 
Commission  takes  this  felony  without 
the  statute  of  limitations.  King  and  his 
cohorts  are  without  the  pale  of  the  law 
even  now.  It  was  well  known  in  loan 
circles  that  the  Family  Loan  System  had 
filed  the  registration  statement  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Hubachek 
was  one  of  Mr.  King's  legal  advisers  in 
this  transaction. 

Come  now  to  the  political  machina- 
tions, the  meetings  in  the  Household's 
Waldorf-Astoria  suite  between  King,  and 
others,  and  his  attorney;  Byrd  Hender- 
son of  Household  Finance  and  Hubachek 
and  Kelly;  Mr.  Watts  of  the  Beneficial 
and  his  legal  advisers;  Snite  and  Griffin 
and  their  legal  advisers,  at  which  meet- 
ing States  are  divided  up  between  them, 
like  pawns;  they  agree  among  them- 
selves to  let  each  other  alone  In  certain 
given  territories  and  to  manipulate  bor- 
rowers into  certain  individual  loan  bal- 
ance averages  in  certain  localities;  and 
also  agree  on  who  Is  going  to  put  how 
much  in  the  bag  for  what  State  and  for 
whom  in  reference  to  legislation.  It  was 
at  one  of  these  meetings  that  a  $500,000 
"kitty"  was  made  up  for  the  passage  of 
national  tax  legislation  which  put  the 
national  chain  loan  companies  under 
the  business  management  tax  exemp- 
tion laws.  This  act  became  law  in  1935. 
Congress  should  find  out  and  the  peo- 
ple should  know  who  received  the 
$500,000  and  what  was  done  with  it. 
Within  the  last  2  months,  an  employee  of 
the  Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Co.  ad- 
mitted to  a  Judge  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  that 
he  bribed  legislators  and  that  the  money 
was  given  to  him  by  the  Beneficial  for 
the  express  purpose  of  bribing  said  leg- 
islators. The  following  is  an  Associated 
Press  story,  under  the  date  of  January 
22.  1944.  in  reference  to  this  bit  of  cor- 
ruption : 

circuit  Judge  Lcland  W.  Carr's  one-man 
grand  jury  today  ordered  the  arrest  of  20 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
Uichlgan  Legislature  and  6  ofScials  of  fi- 
nance companies,  charging  they  corruptly 
conspired  to  innuence  legislative  votes  on 
bills  in  the   1939  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  warrant  charges  a  common-law  con- 
spiracy by  making  and  fulfilling  promises  of 
bribes. 

The  warrant  charges  that  bribes  were  paid 
on  three  different  pieces  of  legislation,  one 
of  them  regulating  small-loan  Interest  rates, 
a  second  providing  procedures  for  foreclosing 
chattel  mortgages  and  limiting  deficiency 
judgments  on  such  mortgages,  and  the  third 
a  bill  to  regulate  retaU  and  installment  con- 
tracts covering  motor  vehicles. 

Among  those  for  whom  warrants  were  is- 
sued are  3  State  senators.  10  State  repre- 
sentatives, 7  former  legislators,  and  6  finance 
company  officials. 

Arrest  of  all  those  named  In  the  warrants 
was  ordered  immediately  and  Judge  Carr  said 
most  of  them  would  be  arraigned  Monday. 

Judge  Carr's  grand  jury  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  alleged  corruption 


tn  the  Michigan  Le^ialature  In  Its  sessions 
ot  10S»-41. 

Right  tmdcr  the  nose  of  the  Federal 
secret  grand  jury  investigation  in  San 
Antonio.  Beneficial.  Household,  and  King 
have  their  antiusxiry  societies  with  their 
high-sounding  names  which  are  made  up 
of  representative  lawyers  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  Texas  at  this  time  his  no  so- 
called  uniform  small-loan  act.  King  has 
several  million  dollars  still  out  in  small 
loans  to  needy  borrowers  at  240  percent 
per  year  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Legisla- 
tive activity  is  going  on  in  the  States  of 
Misisouri,  Indiana.  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts. Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  and  other 
States. 

Considering  Mr.  Leon  Henderson's 
former  high  position  m  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
many  other  Federal  agencies  and  that  of 
Dr.  Nugent  and  Mr.  Hubachek.  it  seems 
only  reasonable  to  ask  why  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  neglected  to  give  any  consideration 
to  ceiUng  prices  on  small  amounts  of 
credit  extended  on  small  loans.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  these  gentlemen  know  noth- 
ing of  the  manipulations  of  borrowers  of 
the  Uniform  Small  Lean  Act  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  and  also  the  opera- 
tions of  Mr.  Rufus  Dewiu  King  and  his 
gang?  Also  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  King's 
continued  operations  of  the  Drake  chain 
of  offices  was  unknown  to  them?  When 
all  of  the  foregoing,  plus  many  other  cor- 
rupt facts  not  mentioned  herein,  are  sup- 
ported in  evidence  by  public  records,  doc- 
uments, and  an  indelible  cumulation  of 
events  they  speak  for  themselves. 

In  closing  I  go  on  record  that  the  pre- 
sumed battle  between  the  240  percenters, 
the  Sage  Foundation,  and  those  lenders 
operating  under  its  Small  Loan  Act.  has 
been,  and  is.  a  sham  battle  perpetrated 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  many  States 
that  have  passed  the  act.  In  this  sham 
battle  and  scheme  of  deception  of  the 
American  people  and  their  National  and 
State  Governments,  this  crowd  has 
duped  many  Members  of  Congress.  Gov- 
ernors of  many  States.  State  legislatures, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
some  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  colleges 
and  universities,  national  lalwr  groups, 
and  many  other  outstanding  people  and 
organizations,  including  a  large  segment 
of  the  publications. 

Nothing  herein  contained  should  be 
construed  in  criticism  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  nor 
the  secret  grand  jury  investigation  at 
San  Antonio.  But  it  does  seem  reason- 
able to  inquire  why.  due  to  my  1941  reso- 
lution to  investigate  this  racket.  I  was 
not  consulted.  However,  those  directly 
in  charge  of  the  investigation  should  not 
be  impugned  or  criticized.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Nu- 
gent, and  Mr.  Hubachek  can  satisfac- 
torily explain  the  condition  that  exists 
within  and  without  the  Government  in 
reference  to  small  loans.  For  the  in- 
formation of  Congress  and  the  public,  I 
refer  to  my  extension  of  remarks,  entitled 
"Consumer  Credit  Loan  Condition,"  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record  under  date  of  September  16, 1941. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

or  CAurouiru 
n;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Uarch  31, 1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD,  I  am  inserting  a 
speech  made  by  me  over  the  radio.  This 
legislation  is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  men  and  women  already  in.  or  to 
be  inducted  into  the  armed  forces,  as  well 
as  to  their  families.  This  has  been  in- 
dicated by  numerous  inquiries  directed 
to  my  office.  I  have  taken  this  means 
to  acquaint  my  people  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  singular  to  note 
that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  CX>n- 
gress.  in  the  United  Sutes  Senate,  the  veter- 
ans' bill  of  rights  was  endorsed  by  81  Sen- 
ators, and  passed  that  body  unanimoualy.  it 
U  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  should  Ijecome  law  during  the  week  of 
April  12.  1944.  Personally.  I  am  wholeheart- 
edly in  favor  of  this  bill. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  brief  digest  of  the 
bill  as  proposed;  and  then  explain  these  pro- 
visions. 

1.  It  provides  for  hospiUllsatlon.  review  of 
claims  and  adjudication  thereof,  and  parlia- 
mentary procedures:  prevents  discharge  until 
provision  has  been  made  for  adequate  reha- 
bilitation into  civilian  life. 

2.  It  permiu  aid  given  to  discharged  vet- 
erans by  recognized  veterans"  organizations. 

3.  It  authorizes  a  reviewing  authority  to 
pass  upon  nature  of  discharge  and  to  correct 
or  modify  that  discharge  in  accord  with  facU 
presented. 

4.  It  provides  for  the  education  of  veterans 
who  have  disrupted  their  schooling  and  to 
continue  study  of  their  chosen  vocation. 

5.  Provisions  are  made  for  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  homes,  farms,  and  business  prop- 
erty to  be  made  by  Veterans'  Administration 
to  an  honorably  discharged  veteran. 

6.  There  is  establUbed  a  Job-counseling 
and  employment  service  for  veterans. 

7.  It  provides  for  a  maximum  erf  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  veterans  payable  with- 
in first  2  years  after  discharge. 

8.  Provisions  of  disqualification  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  In  accord  with  stat- 
ed regulations. 

9.  Provides  unemployment  compensation 
ranging  from  »15  a  week  for  slnRle  men  to 
maximum  of  $25  week  for  veteran  with  three 
or  more  dependents. 

10.  It  sets  up  safeguards  against  duplicate 
benefits. 

11.  ResponslblUty  Is  placed  In  the  hands 
of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration  for  carrying 
out  unemployment  provisions  of  law. 

12.  It  provides  for  the  authority  of  enforce- 
ment of  unemployment  regulations. 

13.  It  requires  claimants  to  make  honest 
reporting  of  all  pertinent  facts  and  develop- 
ments. 

14.  There  are  penalties  for  making  falae 
statements  and  fraudulent  receipt  of  com- 
pensation punishable  by  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

15.  It  defines  exact  meaning  of  terminol- 
ogy used  In  the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions. 


16  All  l«Ti  are  to  be  adminJster«l  by  the 
v-ttnuM*  »AmiiM(n,tkm  appacaMe  to  U\is 
•et,  muA  a^pn^Hatsoas  shall  be  mu$»  tot 
eanrtnc  out  pioyt«kms  of  art. 

When  thts  Mil  ts  pMsed.  tlte  Congress  has 
done  common  Jrmtiet  for  the  men  and  wonen 
who  are  offeriac  their  lives  for  the  prasenra- 
tion  of  this  MipClbllc  Bxit  it  wtll  do  nK>re 
thaa  this,  tt  will  strike  a  powerful  blew  for 
the  preaerration  of  U»e  very  future  ct  our 
Nation.  Mow  ts  the  time  to  pass  this  bill 
Not  wait  Uke  w*  did  in  World  War  No  I  end 
again  have  a  bontw  march  on  WashUtcton. 

Th:s  bill  of  r^U  will  t>e  costly  pctbaps. 
probably  around  $$.000  000  000.  Tet  ito  rest 
ts  trivial  tn  comparlsen  to  the  shocking  cr$t 
in  lives  at  the  end  of  this  war.  It  was  « 
terrible  cost  and  a  sacrifice  for  milUon?  of 
our  g:rl5  and  !x)ys  to  give  up  their  educal.cn. 
Jobs,  and  ambitions  to  become  human  tar- 
geu  tor  the  enemy;  to  Ii\<e  In  squalor,  dis- 
ease, and  with  death  ever>where  so  that  we 
may  be  safe  at  home.  We  mus».  and  will, 
do  our  share  on  th*lr  return,  not  neceasarily 
with  bands,  but  by  ec<inomlc  security  for 
them  and  their  dependents.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  do,  for  the  very  life  of  this  Na- 
tion will  drpend  upon  how  we  treat  apprcxl- 
mately  one-tenth  of  our  population  when 
they  return  home. 

I  think  It  is  the  best  money  we  can  fp?nd 
for  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nstion.  The 
men  and  wc»men  who  compose  our  armed 
forces  not  only  hokt  the  safety  of  our  Re- 
pubUc  m  their  hands  on  the  battle  fronts 
today:  they  hold  Its  destiny  for  generatkMM 
to  come. 

By  the  time  this  war  is  over,  we  are  told 
that  13  000.000  of  our  men  and  women  will 
have  seen  ser\ice  In  our  armed  forces.  They 
represent  the  cream  of  our  resources,  the 
very  backbone  of  our  Nation,  and  this  Re- 
public can  ill  afford  to  treat  them  *habbi1y 
and  consequently  lose  their  skills  and  lead- 
ership. 

As  I  see  it.  there  have  been  two  t>asic  goala 
which  we  achieved  In  tills  bill. 

The  first  has  been  to  throw  every  possible 
protection  about  the  veteran— to  bridffe  the 
awkward  gnp  between  release  from  the  armed 
service  and  reintegration  Into  civilian  life. 
We  recognlre  that  the  burden  of  war  falls 
most  heavily  upon  the  cltlwn  soldier  who 
goes  forth  to  become  the  armored  hope  of 
mankind. 

We  seek  to  preserve  his  rights:  to  see  that 
he  gets  a  square  deal,  that  he  U  not  Imposed 
upon:  to  protect  him  against  the  Injustices 
which  result  from  errors  and  human  failures 
inherent  In  a  large-fcale.  mass  demobUtsa- 
tlon;  and  to  protect  the  community  as  well. 
Insuring  Its  sUbUity.  «hlch  widespread  de- 
spair, confusion,  and  dissatisfaction  could 
destroy. 

And  the  second  goal  is  to  set  that  the 
veteran  Is  not  penalized  for  reasons  of  his 
service:  that  he  Is  given  a  fair  break:  win- 
ning for  himself  those  traditional  American 
opportunltes  of  achievement  and  fair  play, 
which  he  has  defended  and  preaerred  lor 
lu  all  here  at  home. 

His  most  Immediate  need,  perhaps,  ts  the 
first  classification— the  bridge  the  gap"  part 
of  the  program.  He  must  be  guided  as  he 
leaves  the  service;  he  must  be  apprised  of 
his  rights  and  aided  In  obUlnlng  them;  he 
may  need  hospltallcatlon;  he  most  certs  In- 
ly will  need  money  to  carry  him  until  he  can 
find  suitable  employment;  he  needs  a  single 
place — one  concentrated  agency— to  which 
he  can  go  for  the  solution  of  all  his  problems. 
In  the  veteran's  bill  of  rlghU  we  have 
provided  all  this  for  him.  We  have,  first, 
declared  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be 
an  essential  vmr  agency,  and  have  armed  It 
with  priorities  In  personnel  and  material  ko 
badly  needed  to  enable  It  to  meet  all  of  the 
veterans'  needs. 
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And,  twvlng  strengtbenMl  tba  VeterAns' 
Administration,  we  have  given  It  over-all  con- 
trol of  the  activities  and  beneflta  affecting 
tbe  veteran.  The  AdmlnUtrator  of  Veterana' 
Affairs  will  channel  down  ttirough  existing 
agencies  In  administering  the  program;  but 
his  will  be  the  responsibility  for  lU  success 
both  to  the  veteran  and  to  the  CongVM, 

No  longer  may  the  wearied  veteran  be 
irtHttt^  from  pillar  to  post  among  several 
Oovemment  agencies  In  a  tragic  search  for 
his  rights  and  benefits. 

Tbe  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  construct  additional 
boq>lUl  beds,  which  will  be  badly  needed 
when  the  flood  of  human  casualties  flows 
home.  We  have  provided  that  he  may 
sulUble  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  when 
they  become  svailable. 

The  Veterans'  Admlnlstntor  is  authorized 
to  place  designated  ofllelala  In  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  to  adjudicate  disability  claims  of 
veterana  about  to  be  discharged:  The  Army 
•nd  Navy  are  directed,  as  well,  to  permit  au- 
thorised representatives  of  accredited  vet- 
svmns'  organizations  to  go  into  those  hosplUls 
to  advise  the  veteran  of  the  benefits  available 
to  him.  and  to  aid  In  preparing  claims  for 
•OMpsoMition-. 

Ws  have,  we  believe.  Included  provisions 
that  will  make  It  impossible  ever  again  for 
penniless,  disabled,  and  discharged  veterans 
to  be  left  waiting  for  months  before  their 
claims  are  adjudicated  by  the  Veteraiis'  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  have  their  compensation 
bsfin.  The  fact  that  little  or  no  blame  can 
be  attached  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  that  delay  has  made  It  nonetheless 
tragic. 

We  have  provided  for  boards  of  review, 
within  the  Army  and  Navy  to  review  the  so- 
called  blue  discharges:  discharges  without 
bonor.  which  have  been  given  In  far  too 
■lany  eases  for  trivial  reasons.  Men  haw 
been  discharged  without  honor  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  other  than  what  the 
Army  calls  Inaptitude  for  military  service. 
Beyond  that,  we  have  provided  that  tbe  bene- 
fits of  the  "bill  of  rights"  shall  be  open  to  all 
veterans  discharged  under  any  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

We  believe  that  we  have  thrown  every  pos- 
sible protection  about  the  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  as  they  take  the  first 
steps  Into  civilian  life.  And.  through  a 
generous  scale  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  readjustment  allowance  we  have  con- 
tinued that  protection  through  the  diScult 
bunt  for  a  Job  that  will  follow. 

The  "bill  at  rights"  provides  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  of  $15  a  week,  plus  95 
for  one  dependent.  $8  for  two  dependents, 
and  910  for  three  or  more  dependents,  for 
any  S2  weeks  during  the  first  2  years  im- 
mediately following  the  last  payment  of  mus- 
terlng-out  jaay. 

The  veteran  will  be  entitled  to  S  weeks  of 
nnemployment  coverage  for  each  month  In 
the  service,  up  to  the  maximum  of  52  weeks' 
pay.  Tbe  unemployment  compensation  Is 
generous,  but  It  is  hedged  about  with  pro- 
tections essential  to  the  welfare  both  of  the 
veteran  and  of  the  commimlty. 

A  word  on  this  history  of  this  legislation. 
It  was  first  drafted  by  the  American  Legion. 
an  accredited  veterans'  organization,  which 
drew  \ipon  Its  3S  years'  ezpeirlence  In  veterans' 
rehabilitation. 

It  does  not  represent  the  last  word  on  the 
veteran  subject.  But,  America  can  well  con- 
gratulate herself,  as  well  as  th«  American 
I^flon.  that  this  great  humane,  necsiary 
WMaurs  <a  justice  will  soon  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

It  must  not  be  far^otten.  however,  that 
with  all  our  talk  about  the  proposed  wonder- 
ful projects  scattered  throughout  the  Nation 
•ftar   ths  war  not  ons   dime  has,  as  jet. 
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been  approfvlated  by  the 
pHDst-war  period:  and,  lest  we 
excitement  when  the  war  is  oter 
time  to  remember  and  provlt  e 
to  our  brave  boys  and  girls  *" 
and   sacrifices   they   made 
that  we  might  live  as  free 
slaves. 
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Mr.  MDRDOCK.  Bdr.  Sj  eaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  be  sic  industries 
of  our  modern  life  is  miring.  Econo- 
mists speak  of  mining  as  m  extractive 
industry  because  it  consists  of  taking 
valuable  material  from  tl  e  earth,  not 
as  food  and  fiber  are  ta:en  in  agri- 
culture, but  ms  raw  miner  ds  or  metals 
for  industry.  I  regard  mil  ing  as  rank- 
ing alongside  farming  and  about  as 
basically  important  to  modem  civilized 
life.  In  time  of  war,  espec  ally  a  mech- 
anized war  as  of  today,  mii  ing  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  winning  of  ;he  war  as  is 
the  production  of  food  and  Iber,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  Is  not  j  ppaxently  so 
regarded.  I  am  the  repres  entative  of  a 
State  which  is  outstanding  both  in  min- 
ing and  agriculture.  I  am  interested  in 
the  development  of  both  tl  ese  great  ex- 
tractive industries,  and  ace  )rdingly  I  am 
amazed  to  see  the  dlffereiK  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Government  oward  these 
two  fundamentally  imporliant  fields  of 
production. 

MiMimi  KKLATrVSLT  NZAtACTD 


Government  has  done 
great  deal  less,  for  mlnini 
years  than  has  been  done 
One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  our  Government,  with  n  lassive  build- 
ings and  thousands  of  employees  here 
at  Washington  and  tens  )f  tiiousands 
throughout  the  country    ind   with  its 


nuch  less,  a 
through  the 
for  farming, 
departments 


trained  sci- 
leed  and  fos- 
agrlculture. 


numerous  staff  of  highly 
entists.  administers  to  the 
ters  tbe  development  of 
There  is  an  agricultural  a  rent  in  every 
county  to  be  as  helpful  cs  possible  to 
farmers.  Of  this  I  approv;,  but  I  cant 
help  contrasting  such  soliatude  for  one 
basic  industry  with  what  I  feel  is  neglect 
oT  another  eaually  importai  it  industry. 

The  mining  man  is  the  f(  rgotten  man, 
although  in  this  mechaiized  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  he  s  vitally  im- 
portant. The  GovernmentJhas  done  less 
to  encourage  mining  than  ii  has  done  for 
other  producers  of  needed  material.    I 


my  voice  to 
Improve  this 


have  continuously  raised 
change  this  situation  and 
Indifferent    attitude.    Mpcti    has    been 
done  but,  in  my  judgment,  i  ot  enough 


a  sxcxmcAHT  bixx 

Most  of  the  members  4'  the  Hotise 

Committee  on  Mines  anc    Mining  are 

Congressmen  interested  diefly  in  coal. 


While  there  is  coal  in  Arizona  It  Is  largely 
on  Indian  reservations  and  not  produced 
commercially;  therefore,  my  interest  in 
coal  has  been  a  national  one  rather  than 
a  local  one.  I  was  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee, with  Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
of  West  Virginia,  chairman,  interested  in 
producing  liquid  fuel  from  coal,  shale, 
and  other  substances.  Our  committee 
reported  out  a  bill,  and  it  has  recently 
passed  and  become  law.  authorizing  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  to  establish 
pilot  plants  to  obtain  liquid  fuel  from 
coal  and  other  substances  by  the  use  of 
certain  formulas,  some  used  in  Germany 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  gasoline. 
These  formulas  are  patents  and,  of 
course,  the  German  formulas  are  enemy 
property  now  held  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  of  the  United  States  and  those 
patents  are  thus  subject  to  our  develop- 
ment and  use.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Germany's  supply  of  gasoline  is  from  the 
lowest-grade  coal,  we  would  do  well  to 
begin  to  use  that  source  In  this  country, 
considering  our  great  wartime  need  and 
our  dwindling  oil  supplies,  and  that  we 
can  now  do  with  this  recent  act.  Only 
a  short  time  ago  our  chairman,  Jennings 
Randolph,  flew  Into  Washington  Airport 
on  a  plane  fueled  by  gasoline  made  from 
coal,  which  was  the  first  plane  to  arrive 
at  the  Nation's  Capital  using  that  kind  of 
fuel.  The  West  has  much  coal  and  shale 
from  which  high-grade  gasoline  and 
smokeless  fuel  may  be  made  for  cleaner 
cities  of  the  future, 

LZCISUITIW  STEPS  SOON  TO  BK  TAKXIff 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining.  True.  I  sought 
membership  originally  on  this  committee 
to  get  certain  bills  passed  from  time  to 
time,  granting  relief  to  ex-servicemen 
who  had  unpatented  mining  claims  when 
they  entered  the  armed  services,  or  relief 
for  prospectors  during  the  depression, 
and  later  during  the  war,  who  needed  to 
be  freed  by  law  from  using  manpower 
and  vital  critical  war  materials  called 
for  in  doing  annual  assessment  work. 
In  fact,  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bill. 
H.  R  3579,  suspending  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  work  on  tunnel  sites, 
which  bill  I  am  assured  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  will  be  reported  favor- 
ably at  the  next  meeting  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  should  soon  become  law. 
However,  I  now  prize  my  membership  on 
this  mining  committee  for  more  signifi- 
cant reasons. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  Easter 
recess  the  House  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  will  divide  itself  into  certain 
subcommittees  according  to  the  plan 
agreed  upon  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 
It  is  understood  that  I  am  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  on  nonferrous 
minerals  and  metals.  I  believe  this  ar- 
rangement will  make  it  possible  to  spon- 
sor and  further  mining  legislation  better 
than  has  been  done  heretofore.  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  will  be  a  subcommittee 
on  the  precious  metals,  but  if  so  there  are 
three  westerners,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  White  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EnclbI,  as  well  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Mttr- 
oocK] — all  very  much  interested  in  the 
production  of  both  gold  and  sUw. 
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PtBCIOUS  MITALS  FOK  IfONZT 

As  for  myself,  I  am  interested  in  both 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  my  interest  in 
si'ver  is  not  alone  because  of  its  indus- 
trial uses  but  also  because  of  its  proper 
place  in  our  monetary  system.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  bimetallism  as 
a  national  program,  such  as  Bryan  advo- 
cated in  1896,  but  I  seriously  believe  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  international 
bimetallism  following  this  war.  From 
the  interest  that  I  can  notice  by  both 
political  parties  and  the  increasing  in- 
terest by  some  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial nations,  international  bimetallism 
seems  more  and  more  logical,  and,  to 
my  mind,  inevitable. 

My  voice  shall  be  raised  in  favor  of 
international  bimetallism  at  any  and 
every  opportunity  which  I  may  have  in 
post-war  economic  policy  and  planning, 
of  which  special  committee  in  the  House 
I  am  now  a  member.  Never  before  in 
my  opinion  has  the  need  been  so  great  or 
America's  opportunity  so  paramount  to 
speak  out  for  international  bimetallism 
as  at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  big  sub- 
ject and  many  minds  are  working  on  it 
at  this  moment,  and  about  it  I  hope  to 
have  much  to  say  at  a  later  date. 

WAH  MITALS  IMPORTANT 

Senator  James  Scrugham.  of  Nevada, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  the  fight  for  home 
development  and  production— and  later 
the  protection— of  the  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  and  metals.  I  have 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  him  during 
all  the  time  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
That  was  particularly  true  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House. 

We  were  able  to  accomplish  much  as  a 
part  of  the  defense  program  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.    This  was  done  by 
way  of  aid  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  work  of  exploration,  by  the 
establishment    of    the    Metals    Reserve 
Company  to  aid  in  procurement  of  the 
most  needed  war  metals  and  later  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  mining  industry 
through  higher  pegged  prices  and  bonus 
payments   to  bring   out   production.    I 
think  the  prices  have  not  been  pegged 
high  enough  on  copper,  lead,  and  zmc 
but   we   did   succeed   in   getting   them 
raised  above  the  original  pegged  prices 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  we  did 
succeed  in  getting  bonus  prices  to  in- 
crease production,  especially  in  the  case 
of  copper. 

Now  we  are  trying  to  provide  for  stock 
piling  so  as  to  have  safe  reserves  and  yet 
protect  the  market  price  on  these  min- 
erals.   Senator  Scrugham's  bill— and  I 
have  an  identical  bill  which  is  H.  R. 
2895— has  met  with  enthusiastic  support 
by  the  mining  West  but  with  much  op- 
position here  at  Washington.    At  every 
meeting  of  the  special  committee  on  Post- 
war Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  I  at- 
tempt to  drive  home  a  point  with  respect 
to    mining    policy.    For    instance,    on 
March  16  I  questioned  William  Clayton 
regarding  the  stopping  of  foreign  Im- 
portations as  a  first  step  in  disposal  of 
war  surpluses.    The  mining  industry  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  must  be  protected  as  best  it  can 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


Food  Production 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARBtAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  Zl,  19ii 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  heretofore  granted.  I  wish 
to  insert  two  recent  editorials  from  the 
Rome  (Ga.)  News-Tribune.  While  it  is 
fully  realized  that  we  are  at  war  and  that 
11  Is  therefore  impossible  for  govern- 
mental agencies  to  function  normally,  it 
is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  condition  out- 
lined in  these  editorials  can  and  will  be 
remedied. 


IFrom    the    Rome    (Ga.)    News-Tribune   of 

February  28.  1944) 
ASTOUNDING  OBSTRUCTION  TO  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

Not  long  ago  the  News-Tribune  carried 
an  editorial  describing  the  plight  of  several 
farmers. who  are  finding  It  dlfHcult,  If  not 
impossible,  to  carry  on  their  operations  under 
existing  conditions,  particular  reference  being 
made  to  the  situation  facing  the  owner  of 
a  1,500 -acre  farm  on  the  Coosa  River  near 

Pell  City.  ,^  ^    ^ 

This  owner  had  been  working  from  10  to  20 
German  war  prisoners  in  an  effort  to  keep 
production  going,  but  was  In  great  difficulty 
because  the  truck  with  which  he  had  to 
haul  the  prisoners  between  Camp  McClellan 
and  his  place  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  he 
could  not  get  another  one. 

Immediately  upon  publication  of  the  edi- 
torial the  farmer  In  question  was  called 
to  Fort  McClellan,  where  there  are  some  400 
abandoned  trucks,  and  was  assured  that  the 
Army  would  cooperate  fully  In  trying  to 
remedy  the  situation,  though  It  was  ex- 
plained that  since  the  Army  no  longer  had 
vise  for  the  machines,  they  had  been  turned 
over  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  dis- 
posal. 

Much  encouraged,  the  farmer  then  OD- 
tained  from  the  O.  P.  A.  In  Pell  City  approval 
of  hlB  request  for  a  truck.  The  application 
also  was  approved  by  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jxistment  Agency  at  Auburn  and  by  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  In  Birmingham. 
Then  It  went  to  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  In  Washington— and  was 
promptly  turned  down  with  the  suggestion 
that  he  renew  It  after  the  expiration  of  3 

months. 

This  action  has  forced  the  abandonment  oi 
operations  on  this  fruitful  1.500-acre  farm, 
though  400  trucks  stand  idle  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan. while  the  prisoners  who  were  at  work 
producing  food  and  other  essentials  on  the 
farm  also  are  Idle. 

Now,  the  Irony  of  this  amazing  situation 
is  emphasized  by  the  fapt  that  on  the  very 
same  day,  February  21.  that  the  farm  owner 
received  notice  of  the  rejection  of  his  appli- 
cation for  a  truck  with  which  to  carry  on 
he  also  received  a  letter  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
his  county  agent,  urging  him  to  put  forth 
maximum  efforts  In  the  production  of  food. 
This  letter  opened  with  an  underscored 
statement  reading  as  follows: 

"The  need  for  foods  produced  on  the  farm 
for  our  fighting  men,  our  allies,  and  our  war 
workers  not  on  farms  Is  greater  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Every 
farm  person  in  our  country  has  a  real  re- 
sponslbUlty  to  do  an  Important  Job  for  our 
great  cause— the  American  way  of  living. 

So  there  you  have  U;  one  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment denyUig  a  large  grower  a  truck  thai 


is  essential  to  the  operation  of  his  farm  and 
another  agency  urging  him  to  produce  upon 
the  maximum  scale. 

This  situation  would  not  be  of  great  Im- 
portance were  It  an  Isolated  InsUnce.  but 
such  things  are  happening  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  threaten  seriously  to  reduce  the 
production  of  food  In  this  year  of  supreme 

need.  ^       ^.    . 

Another  angle  to  this  case  Is  the  fact  that 
while  he  had  the  war  prisoners  working  for 
him  this  owner  caused  some  two  carloads  of 
pulpwood  to  be  cut  because  of  the  imperative 
need  of  this  material— and  now  he  has  no 
way  to  get  It  to  town.  He  also  produces 
livestock  on  a  considerable  scale,  having  a 
herd  of  250  beef  cattle.  If  he  can't  get 
transportation  for  his  workers,  he  will  have 
to  sell  his  herd  and  give  up  cattle'  raising  at 
a  time  when  beef  Is  of  tremendous  Unpor- 
tance.  . 

It  would  seem  that  there  should  be  enough 
common  sense  somewhere  to  prevent  auch 
astounding  and  alarming  futility  from  being 
practiced  by  those  who  are  shaping  agricul- 
tural policlea. 


[From  the  Rome  (Ga.)  News-Trlbunel 

NXWS-TRIBUNE  EDrTOBlAL  BRINGS  CONFiaSlON  0» 

runuTT 
A  recent  editorial  In  the  News-Tribune 
calling  attention  to  the  plight  of  a  Pell  City 
farmer  who  Is  having  to  abandon  the  opera- 
tion of  a  1,600-acre  Coosa  Valley  farm  be- 
cause  he  cannot  get  a  truck  to  haul  prison 
workers  from  Fort  McClellan  has  attracted 
wide  attention  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  correct  the  situation.  However,  respon- 
sible officials  in  Washington  confess  their  In- 
ability to  surmount  the  red  tape  Involved. 

A  copy  of  the  editorial  referred  to  was  sent 
to  Secretary  Wlckard  by  Congressman  Prr« 
Jabman,  of  the  Sixth  Alabama  District,  and 
a  friend  of  the  fanner  in  question,  and  In 
reply  Mr.  Jabman  received  the  foUowlng  com- 
munication : 

Wab  Pood  Administbatiom, 
V/ashington,  February  24,  1944. 
Hon.  Pbtb  Jabman, 

House  of  Representatives. 
DEAB   PiTx:  Secreury  Wlckard   bas   asked 
us  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  6.  with 
which  you  enclosed  editorial  on  the  fanners 
truck  problem. 

For  nearly  2  years  we  have  tried  to  secure 
a  short  procedure  for  obtaining  Army  trucks 
for  the  use  of  farmers.  Surplus  trucks  in 
serviceable  condition  must  by  law  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder  through  Treasury  Procure- 
ment. The  highest  bid  necesearily  Is  the 
price  celling  placed  upon  such  equipment  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  We  un- 
derstand that  where  higher  prices  have  been 
bid  and  paid,  the  bidders  afterwards  filed 
claims  for  refunds  on  any  amount  above  the 
ceiling  price  and  that  these  refunds  have  been 
granted.  Any  farmer  who  conforms  to  the 
conditions  of  sale  is  eligible  to  bid  on  surplus 
equipment. 

The  War  Pood  Administration,  through  its 
field  organization,  has  been  calling  attention 
to  scheduled  sales  of  Army  equipment.  We 
undersUnd  some  farmera  have  made  pur- 
chases of  Anny  tnicks.  but  that  the  a>mpl  - 
cated  procedure  of  competitive  bidding  Is 
confusing  to  most  farmers  who  are  unable  to 
make  trips  to  attend  sales.  We  have  worked 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
endeavoring  to  channel  surplus  Army  trucks 
to  farmers,  but  laws  covering  the  disposal  of 
surplus  Government  property  make  all  sucn 

propiasals  very  ctmibersome.  

T^Tsfock  pUe  of  trucks  still  remaining 
from  those  manufactured  before  February 
1942  when  production  was  stopped,  conUlns 
very' few  trucks  suitable  for  farm  u»e.  Tho 
production  program  for  trucks  U  very  large- 
ly taken  up  with  military  reqtUremenu  with 
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only  m  tmtll  production  allocaUd  for  drllUn 
UM.  Of  thU  latter,  then  will  b«  very  few 
tmeks  kTalUble  for  fann  um.  Tbe  •Ittution 
to  Mrlous.  particularly  as  refwds  sddltUmal 
truck  eqvUpaaeat,  but  a  great  deal  can  be 
4hnM  toward  eolTliiff  the  problem  through  co- 
operative pooling  of  trucks  among  fanners 
and  other  such  conserTatlon  methods. 

We  shall  continue  to  do  everything  to  make 
more-  transportation  available  to  the  fanner. 
Sincerely  yours, 

UAMTOt  JONM, 

Administrator. 

Note  the  otaserratlon.  Tor  nearly  3  year* 
we  have  tried  to  secure  short  procedure  for 
obuinlng  Army  trucks  for  the  use  of  farm- 
ers.'*  That  is  an  abject  confession  of  futil- 
ity. Red  tape  has  been  piled  upon  red  tape 
until  the  whole  appears  to  be  absolutely  In- 
surmountable, and  In  the  meantime  farmers 
must.  In  many  Instances,  curtail  operations, 
though  abandoned  Army  trucks  may  be  close 
at  hand,  as  is  the  case  In  reference  to  the 
fanner  down  the  Coosa  River,  who  Is  only 
60  miles  from  Fort  McClellan,  where  some 
400   trucks   stand    Idle. 

As  to  the  "pooling  of  trucks."  to  which  ref- 
erence Is  made,  that  Is  utterly  fatuous  in 
most  Instances.  In  the  case  under  discus- 
sion, the  full-time  use  of  a  truck  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  In  hauling  the  workers  on  a 
100-mile  round  trip  daily,  and  In  performing 
other  fxuictions  on  the  farm. 

Meanwhile,  the  Agricultural  Department  la 
strenuously  Insisting  upon  Increased  farm 
production  and  the  needs  for  the  armed  serv- 
ices, for  the  Allies  and  for  the  people  at 
home  become  Increasingly  acute. 

As  the  News-Tribune  said  In  the  editorial 
which  brotight  the  above  observations  from 
ICr.  Jones:  "It  doe*  seem  that  there  should 
be  enough  common  sense  somewhere  to  pre- 
vent such  astounding  futility  from  being 
practiced  by  those  who  are  shaping  agricul- 
tural policies."  But  thus  far  such  common 
sense  has  not  appeared. 

If  some  means  of  surmoxmting  the  tower- 
ing stacks  of  red  Upe  U  not  discovered 
without  waiting  another  3  years,  htmger  will 
faoe  millions  of  persons  whose  needs  could 
b«  met  by  intelligent  handling  of  the  farm 
problem. 


Tke  Enemy  of  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   KAaSACHTTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVEB 

Saturday,  Aprti  1. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RscoRO.  I  Include  the  following 
text  of  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  the  network  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  from  Boston.  Mass.,  Sat- 
urday. AprU  1.  1944: 


I  have  a  meesage  from  Washington  tonight 
for  the  home  folks  of  10.000.000  young  men 
and  women  who  are  wearing  the  iinlform  of 
the  United  States. 

It  to  not  a  pleasant  meesage.  But  It  to  a 
meesage  which.  In  fairness  to  them,  I  feel 
ought  not  to  be  held  back. 

Tto  you — the  mother  and  father  of  that  boy 
In  Italy,  the  wife  of  that  saUor  who  U  tonight 
■omewhere  out  on  the  Pacific — It  is  to  you 
that  I  address  thto  message,  for  you  know,  aa 
only  you  can  have  learned,  the  full  mean- 
ing of  sacrlfloe. 
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Uoet  Americans,  whether  they]  have  sons 
and  hiubands  In  our  armed  forcea  or  not,  are 
willing  to  undergo  such  privations  as  thto  war 
makes  neceesary.  Tour  friends  md  neigh- 
bors, though  some  of  them  may  Ix  spared  the 
anxiety  that  you  are  going  through,  are  for 
the  most  part  willing  and  eager  tqdo  all  they 
can  to  hasten  the  day  of  victory. 
Most  of  them  stick  falthfxilly  1 
of  latlonlng  because  they  know 
rules  are  essential  In  the  conduct 

Most  of  them  cooperate 
effort  to  keep  prices  down  becaus< 
that  that  effort  to  an  Integral, 
their  country's  total  war  efftfrt. 

They  realize  that  a  nation 
controlled  or  upset  wartime 
home  front  would  be  handlcappec 
Ing  the  supplies  that  are  needed 
ing   front.    They  understand 
and  tires  and  critical  war 
be  rationed  here  so  that  our 
will  get  all  they  need  over  there. 
And  they  are  doing  their  part. 
Of  course.  It  to  true  that  we  ha\(e 
a  scattering  of  people  wha  are 
ing.  or  who  still  do  not  understaifd 
to  do  their  part.     I  know  that 
some  dealers  who  violate  price 
still  have  some  consumers  who 
around  the  rules  of  rationing 

Perhaps  you.  too.  have  known 
that  sort.     No  big  country  ever 
out  them.     We  should  not  be 
have  them  with  us.  and  we  ma; ' 
as  this  war  goes  on.  they  will  lean  i 

But  what  to  shocking,  what  to 
and  more  seriously  endangering 
your  son  or  your  husband  In 
Jeopardizing  his  future  In  the 

to  follow,  are  the  activities  of  an 

minority,  a  political  minority 
should  and  do  know  better. 
Thto  group,  which  Is  made  up 

the   Republican   opposition   in 

has  adopted  tactics  which  strike 

try's  security  against  the  greate^ 

shall  have  to  face  on  the  home 

war — the  enemy  of  inflation. 
Do  not  be  deceived  about  thto 

flatlon  can  lengthen  the  war  your 

Ing.    It  can  Invalidate  the 

his  whole  future  depends. 

have  felt  It  my  duty  to  address 

to  you. 
Oo  not  be  deceived,  either,  aboi|t 

Inflation  is  caused  by  the  acts  < 

jire  unwilling  to  mak:;  sacrifices 

wartime  needs  of  their  country. 

why  It  to  necessary  that  you 

behind  the  scenes  for  a  moment 

tlon's  Capital  and  shown  what 

there,  and  why  you  must  be 

effects. 

Two  years  ago  the  cost  of  llvlni : 

was  on  its  way  upward  at  a  rate 

danger  to  business,  danger  to 

to   the  farmer,  danger   to  war 

and  _bove  all  these,  and 

danger  to  the  soldier. 

Under  the  leadership  of  our 

dent.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

on  January  30.  1942,  a  law  to 

law  was  the  Emergency  Price 

Au  act  to  amend  It.  known  as 

tlon  Act,  was  passed  later  that 
By  the  authority  of  these  act  i 

ernment  was  enabled  to  set  up 

with  which  we  could  fight  off 

machinery  was  given  the  name 

Price  Administration. 
Now,  everybody  knew  that  d.  P.  A.  was 

plunging  into  a  pretty  thankl«»B  Job.     We 

Americans  understood  that  oxir  boys  across 

the  sea  needed  gasoline  for  thel '  planes  and 

we  wanted  them  to  have  it.    We  were  willing 

to  go  without.    If  inconvenien<  e  and  sacri- 
fice were  part  of  war,  we  could  4ake  it.    But 
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some  of  u»— yes.  many  of  tw,  »t  flrst— «aw 
no  need  to  take  it  and  like  It. 

6ome  of  \is,  from  time  to  time,  said  so. 
And  O.  P.  A.  became  Just  what  It  waa  expected 

to  be— a  big  headache. 

But  the  threat  of  inflation  was  checked 
and  that  boy  of  yours  overseas  got  the  gaso- 
line he  needed  and  he  was— and  to  today- 
giving  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  something 
worse  than  headaches. 

8r  It  was  worth  It.  O.  P.  A.  could  sUnd 
the  headaches,  even  the  stomachaches,  for 
that.  And  If  people  complained,  and  if  poli- 
ticians tried  to  make  their  own  kind  of  capital 
out  of  these  complaints,  well,  that  Just 
couldn't  be  helped.  Price  control  and  ra- 
tioning. If  they  helped  that  boy  of  yotirs  who 
to  winning  the  war,  were  worth  It. 

Let  me  tell  you  tonight— you  parents  of 
that  boy— they  did  help.  They  are  helping 
now.  The  pressure  for  inflation  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  and  still  to  terrific.  Yet  for  the 
past  year,  the  line  has  been  held.  In  the 
spring  of  1943  the  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living  were  stopped  by  O.  P.  A.  Today  the 
general  level  of  price  stands  where  it  stood 
then— which  is  less  than  half  the  level 
reached  in  World  War  No.  1. 

Where  we  would  be  today  without  those 
controls,  what  our  supplies  of  material  for 
the  Job  ahead  of  our  armed  forces  would  be 
tolay  without  rationing,  only  the  God  who 
watches  over  that  boy  of  yours  knows. 

But  on  June  30.  1944.  the  term  of  legal 
authority  for  those  controls  runs  out.  Either 
the  acts  were  renewed  before  that  date  or 
our  main,  frontal  barriers  against  Inflation 
are  dropped.  Therefore  a  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced to  continue  the  acts  for  1  year, 
and  that  bill  Is  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Meanwhile,  we  face  an  election  in  Novem- 
ber of  1944.  And  this  brings  me  to  the 
heart  of  my  message  to  you  parents  and 
kinfolks  of  those  who  are  fighting  our  battle 
abroad. 

It  brings  me  to  the  dtotresslng  picture  of 
men  who  have  given  themselves,  for  political 
advantage,  to  a  wholly  partisan  attempt  to 
undermine  those  controls  against  Inflation. 
It  brings  me  to  an  unseemly  story  of  politi- 
cal maneuverlngs.  of  grudge  fighting,  of  men 
who  see  temporary  gains  for  themselves  In 
taking  potshots  at  a  target  that  has  shielded 
the  Nation  and  those  who  are  fighting  to 
preserve  it. 

The  admin totratlon.  being  in  office,  to  re- 
sponsible for  doing  that  Job  of  holding  the 
line  against  Inflation.  The  Republican  op- 
position, not  being  Identified  with  the  Execu- 
tive, to  not  responsible,  as  a  political  entity, 
for  that  Job. 

But  there  to  a  difference  between  being  not 
responsible  and  being  irresponsible.  And 
within  the  Republican  Party  there  are  forces, 
there  are  men  who.  with  an  almost  unbe- 
lievable disregard  for  the  consequences  to 
our  Nation  in  these  perilous  times,  have 
taken  the  political  course  of  attacking  the 
mechanics  of  price  control  for  such  political 
advantage  as  they  may  derive  for  themselves 
out  of  such  attacks. 

I  charge  these  men  In  the  Republican  Party 
with  irresponsibility,  for  It  is  irresponsible 
to  exaggerate.  In  time  of  war.  the  small  sacri- 
fices that  people  mtist  make  so  that  your 
boy  In  uniform  will  be  well  found  In  hto 
grim  assignment. 

I  hold  those  Republicans  Irresponsible  who 
play  on  the  minor  irritations  of  a  war-beset 
citizenry,  who  deliberately  encourage  grudges 
among  them,  grudges  against  the  Govern- 
ment workers  and  volunteers  who  are  charged 
with  the  task  of  making  our  economic  con- 
troto  stick. 

I  bold  those  Republicans  In  Ckmgreae  Ir- 
responsible who  have  sought  and  are  now 
seeking  special  exemptions  from  control  for 
those  private  Interests  from  whom  they  hope 
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And  I  caatge  that  Repu^^ttn  Uadaist>t|i 
with  mrh  IrtaqponalbUlty  and  a  reckiesa  dis- 
iMud  for  the  future  cf  lur  peopie 
aner  giving  Up  aemee  tc  tha  ■■■'■I  V^ 
dole  of  price  control,  they  proceed  to  w^lsh 
on^the  speclfWr  when  after  reafcmlng  by 
void  and  avowal  the  general  ttand  we  have 
taken  against  inflation,  they  proned  to  un- 
dermme  that  stand  by  punching  holes  in 
the  specific  authority  that  we  set  up. 

The  long  history  of  such  attacks  by  the 
Republican  leadership  msy  be  f ound  tn  the 
columns  of  the  CoNcarssioKAL  Raooao  over 
ttoeae  months  past.     Their  outcriee  afatnat 

0  P  A.,  their  moans  and  groans  against 
what  they  caU  the  bureaucracy,  are  there 
in  profusion.  ^  ..      _ 

To  you,  the  mother  and  father  of  an 
American  soldier  now  fighting  for  his  coun- 
try a  perusal  of  those  columns  may  bring 
sCMne  rather  rude  shocks.  But  1  do  not 
think   you   should   be   spared   thoee   »boctaL 

1  think  you  ought  to  know.  I  commend  that 
publication  to  yoiu  most  careful  attenuao. 
If  some  of  it  does  not  make  pleasant  resid- 
ing, remember    It  to  your  son  s  future  that 

l8  at  stake. 

I  would  suggest  that  from  now  on  you 
foUow  as  closely  as  you  can  the  pioff*" 
through  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
of  the  bUl  to  continue  price  contr<aa. 

I  would  suggest   that  you   make  note  of 
any  effort  to  nullify  the  controto  by  Pl*»«f- 
ing    on    crlpplmg    amendments    to    the    DUI. 
For  as  1  have  said,  the  Republican  leadership 
gives  only  Up  service  to  the  principle  of  price 
Sntrol.    Oh  yes.  they  will  ^\^-f^^l^l^ 
dangerous.     But  the  amendments  they  pro- 
pose to  make  in  our  laws  are  viciously  In- 
flationary. .  „     _.     . 
I  would  advise  you  to  be  especially  alert, 
for   example,    for    amendments    that   would 
limit   the  power  of   price   control   to   basic 
commodities    and    exempt   so-called    luxury 
Items     Swh  an  amendment  would  encourage 
our  farmers  to  grow  leas  com  and  wheat  and 
potatoes— the  low-priced  foods  we  need  for 
war— and  more  of  the  hlgh-prlccd  foods  we 
can  get  along  without  while  war  lasts.     It 
would   All  our  stores  with  dress   shlrU   In- 
stead of  work  shirts.    It  would  give  us  or- 
chids  when   what   we   need   to   cabliage.    It 
would  tell  us.  when  our  people  want  bread  to 
let  them  eat  cake. 

I  suggest  that  you  be  on  the  lookout  for  an 
amendment  to  take  Jurisdiction  In  price  con- 
trol cases  out  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  was  created  for  thto  purpose. 
Such  an  amendment  would  throw  the  whole 
question  of  price  control  Into  the  general 
courts  It  would  bring  chaos  and  conflicting 
decto'xns  and  end  in  making  price  control 
Impossible. 

I  suggest  that  you  watch  out  for  an  amend- 
ment to  allow  a  profit  on  every  product  re- 
gardless of  how  high  Its  cost  of  production 
may  be.  The  controls  of  no  other  warring 
power  allow  thto.  For  It  would  mean  that 
our  whole  market  would  be  geared  to  h  gh- 
coat  production,  and  the  end  result  wUl  be 
Inflation  without  limit. 

I  suggest,  further,  that  In  idl  such  at- 
tempts to  cripple  our  controto.  while  thto  bill 
to  before  the  House  and  Senate  and  their 
committees,  you  observe  whether  the  k«P"d- 
Ucan  leaders  attempt  further  to  stir  up  public 


tool*  la 

or 

at  this 

that  chance. 

If  your  boy  hopsa  to  cosss  hosM  sad  go  Into 
busines  for  htotMelf .  hts  mjpMtwntty  can  bo 
made  or  teoken  by  what  the  Ifinhm  of  Ocp- 
gnss  do  now.  Ftar  there  can  be  ao  trtuaa- 
Bhant  pe«».  and  aU  wUl  suffer— the  bail- 
iisMisn  the  tamer,  the  industrial  wortwr. 
and  tike  retinli«  soldier— if  we  let  tnHstka 
get  out  of  hand  while  we  are  at  war. 

I  have  made  thto  message,  thto  wanxlng  to 
you.  as  strong  as  my  power  of  words  petmlta. 
Believe  me.  I  have  not  overstated  the  danger. 
I  know  I  have  not  overstated  Its  Importance 
to  you.  fee  that  which  to  at  stake  means  more 
to  you  than  your  own  future,  as  It  means 
more  to  me  than  mine 


A  Tkreat  ta  Agricahwc 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  aRLSON 

orKAsnaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  lOHUBENTATIVBS 

Saturdap.  April  t,  1944 
Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.   Mr.  Speak- 
er newspapers  and  radio  commentators 
headline  our  national  manpower  prob- 
lem   It  is  the  number  one  domesUc  issue 
facing  oui  Nation  today.    It  is  easy  to 
headline    the    needs    of    thousands    of 
workers  in  shipbuUding.  aircraft,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  other  criUcal  indus- 
trial producUon.    Equally  important,  but 
not  so  easily  dramatized,  is  the  need  for 
deferring  workers  in  special  services  In 
the  rural  areas  of  the  NaUon.    I  have 
particularly  in  mind  the  deferring  of 
farm  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  and  others 
who  are  so  viUlly  needed  if  we  are  to 
mainUin  full  farm  production.    AcUon 
must  be  taken  on  this  problem  or  it  will 
be  too  late.   My  mail  indicates  that  many 
communities  are  now  without  a  black- 
smith or  machine  shop.    Farmers  are 
more  dependent  than  ever  on  machinery 
because  of  an  acute  farm-labor  situation. 
Their  machinery  is  wearing  out  rapidly 
and  parts  must  be  replaced  and  repaired. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  needed  new 
machinery  is  available.  The  only  answer 
to  the  farm  machinery  problem  is  suf- 
ficient mechanics   and   blacksmiths   to 
keep  this  machinery  In  operating  condi- 
tion.    Farmers  who  have  bought  new 
combines  from  their  county  allocations 
have  been  advised  by  the  dealers  that 
they  must  expect  to  set  them  up  with 
their  own  help  and  wlU  receive  no  me- 
chanical service  whatever.    A  combine  is 
an  expensive  pleca  of  farm  machinery 


tikis 

pcobiaaa  that  01 . 

most  ssrtoiH  tlN9  havo  faced.  AM»  ,  ^. 
baa  dsiayod  plo«*i«  and  plaattDg.  wltti  tko 
isMilt  tttat  wbM  woatbsr  pM«l«i  tt  wtU  take 
long  hours  and  eoatlnuovi  activity  to  >«o» 
dur9  ths  crops  that  are  esMstialtt  »•  IbOd 
to  fuialitirff  ttukt  to  neessMury  %o  wta  Om  war. 
and  to  protact  the  dvtUan  pop<»>tHia  at 
home. 

At  the  reqvMA  of  «hs  Journal,  a  meaaeeaa- 
dum  has  been  nmvkt^A  by  a  man  who  knows 
wbsNof  hs  writM.  Rto  statMMSOt  to  eo  Clear, 
and  the  dai«sn  he  ouUinos  so  real,  that  the 
sttentlon  of  Goremor  Safcosppsl  and  otheis 
who  may  be  able  to  b^  soles  It.  has  been 
directed  to  the  problem  that  has  boon  cre- 
ated.   Here  It  to: 

-A  sltuattoa  has  de\-eloped  with  lefsHlMS 
to  food  production  In  thto  territory  WbtSb  X 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attsAMan.  lb 
Mv«r»l  oommuatttss  thsrs  ts  a  Aciiags  of 
farm  meetaantos  who  ai«  ooaspstsat  to  repair 
the  old  fans  manhtnary  srtdch  to  asesasary 
for  farmers  to  use  in  the  productloa  oi  spring 
crops  and  later  m  the  harvest  because  it  to 
Unpossible  to  procure  new  naschlnery  under 
present  eondttions.  Ssversl  farmers  have 
Mked  me  to  try  and  aastot  them  In  procurlnis 
a  limited  deferment  for  young  men  tn  their 
communities  who  ars  wtgsged  In  thto  woifc. 

'AMong  tho  nitrtltr  Inrtances  ars  the  fol- 
lowing—Dsusr  Broa.  Paiuu.   wer«  carefully 
in\-estlgated  by  the  county  war  board  and 
both  of  them  were  recommended  for  defer- 
ment    Ralph    Bogart    of    Qypcum    to    the 
only  man  In  the  only  machine  shop  who  to 
competent  to  repair  farm  machinery  over  a 
territory  including    ortions  of  four  counties, 
but  he  is  under  M  and  has  been  clasaioed  in 
1-A  which  clamlftestlon  to  now  pending  be- 
fore! the  appeal  board.    Louto  William  Bubele. 
employed  In  the  Ptordson  shop  at  Abilene,  to 
regtotered  and  lito  employer  sUtes  that  while 
Huhele*8  occxipatlon  to  partly  that  of  a  psrts 
man.  still  he  to  very  «seessary  in  procuring 
parts  for  farmers  over  a  wide  territory  and 
doea  conalderaWa  mochanlcal  work  in  setting 
up  and  delivsrti*  ntw  Bxarhlnery  and  it  has 
proved  Itopoeslble  for  hto  employer  to  replace 
him.     Upon  appeal  hto  claaalflcatlon  of  I-A 
has  been  susUlned  and  It  will  be  ImpoMlble 
to  ct>ntlnue  thto  service  to  farmers  if  thto 
registrant    to   Inducted.    The    local   United 
States  smployment  service  which  to  In  charge 
of  such  replacemenu.  subject  to  the  reguta> 
tlons  of  the  War  Manpower  Oonimlealou.  ad- 
vises  that  farm  machinery   mechanic  and 
car  mechanics  are  Itoted  as  critical  In  • 'o>w- 
State  area  of  which  Kansas  to  one.  and  that 
they  do  not  have  in  their  flies  any  men  Itoted 
as  Quallfled  to  replace  any  farm  mechanics 
vhlch   would  be   Indvctsd   thrc^ughout  the 
six   couitlee  of  Ballne.   Dickinson.  Otuwa, 
misworth.  Il^tisrson.  and  Lincoln. 

"Farm  mechanics  ars  not  Itoted  under  the 
Itot  of  crlUcal  occupations.  The  U.  8.  D.  A. 
war  board  requested  poatponsmsnt  of  indue- 
Uon  of  Mr.  Weeka  of  the  Weeks  Implement 
Oo.  here  In  Sallna.  until  after  harvest,  but 
was  advised  by  Colonel  Montgomery  st  To- 
peka  that  due  to  the  urgent  demand  for  men 
quallfled  for  military  service  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  report  for  bU 
Induction.  It  would  be  impossible  to  grant 
their  request.  Thto  man  has  bsen  inducts!. 
Thto  lesvss  thto  Arm  with  only  ono  f  uU-tlmo 
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mechanic  to  Mrvlce  a  large  territory  which 
handles  their  type  of  (arm  machltiery. 

"As  older  farmers  are  not  usually  skilled  In 
the  operation  and  repair  of  power  machinery, 
and  the  younger  men  who  are  familiar  with 
this  work  have  been  Inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary senrlce  to  a  large  extent.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  farmers  to  endeavor  to  have 
their  repair  work  done  by  paid  mechanics  and 
if  these  are  taken  out  of  the  communities,  it 
may  resiilt  In  the  abandonment  of  a  large 
acreage  of  farm  land  and  a  loss  of  production. 
This  situation  is  now  critical  and  it  appears 
pscessary  for  eyeryone  interested  to  cooperate 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  emergency  In  view 
of  the  requirements  madt;  for  food  produc- 
tion. We  believe  that  If  this  matter  la 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  In  authority 
It  may  be  possible  to  proctire  some  action  to 
relieve  the  situation." 


Tkc  Basic  Caosc  of  War :  Monopoly,  Lim- 
ited  Prodaction,  Unemployment — The 
Bask  Hope  of  Peace:  Independent 
Business,  Full  Prodaction^  Foil  Em- 
ployment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cAuyosKU 

m  THE  HOUSB  07  HKPRESSNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we. 
the  people  of  America,  are  engaged  in 
the  most  terrible  war  ever  waged  by  man 
against  man — a  war  whose  scope  is  glo- 
bal and  whose  victims  are  counted  among 
all  the  races  and  nations  in  existence. 
Why  are  we  cursed  with  the  periodic 
scourge  of  war?  Why  cannot  the  races 
and  nations  dwell  together  in  peace  and 
harmony?  Why  are  the  masses  of  com- 
mon people  tricked  by  their  leaders  into 
aggressive  warfare?  Do  the  physical 
and  mental  traits  of  human  nature  force 
the  men  of  one  nation  to  seek  the  Life- 
blood  of  their  fellows?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Is  it  the  unbridled  lust  for  power  and 
wealth  among  their  leaders?  Undoubt- 
edly this  factor  is  Involved,  But  is  it 
the  basic  cause  for  var?  I  do  not  believe 
it  is. 

Every  tyrant  or  conqueror  of  ancient 
history  has  used  the  misery  and  despera- 
tion of  his  people  as  the  base  for  his  rise 
to  power.  The  modem  dictators— Mus- 
aoUnl.  Pranco.  Tojo.  and  Hitler— built 
their  aggressive  military  machines  on 
the  misery  and  starvation  of  their  na- 
tl(mal  subjects.  No  responsible  person 
will  deny  this  fact. 

Let  us  investigate  this  factor  of  na- 
tional misery  and  starvation.  Why  have 
these  great  masses  of  people  become  so 
Impoverished  and  miserable,  so  desperate 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  that  they 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  siren  songs  of 
the  dictators?  Why  were  they  willing  to 
exchange  their  few  meager  personal  lib- 
erties which  they  still  possessed  for  the 
grandiose  goals  of  the  dictators? 

It  is  said  that  a  drowning  man  will 
grasp  eagerly  for  a  straw.  These  people 
were  drowning  in  poverty  with  all  its  at- 
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tendant   evils   of   disease, 
starvation.     The  economic 
Italy.  Spain.  Germany, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  needs 
man  existence  to  their  people 
man  sees  his  wife  and 
before  his  eyes,  he 
He  may  not  understand 
his  own  stomach  cries  for 
the  sight  of  his  loved  ones 
him  into  a  state  of 
like  the  drowning  man, 
straw  of  security.   This, 
reason  for  the  rise  of  pow^r 
tators.    This  is  the  basic 
Economic  desperation  of 
the  people. 


misery,  and 
systems  of 
Japan  had 
a  decent  hu- 
When  a 
children  starving 
becomes  desperate. 
Economics,  but 
answer  and 
!  uflering  goads 
despera  tion  where  he, 
grasps  for  the 
,  is  the  basic 
crazed  die- 
cause  of  war. 
iie  masses  of 
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CAPrrAUsnc  (fbze  enterprisi;) 

AXIS  AND  ALLIZD  NA1  IONS 


What  type  of  economic  i  lystem  existed 


in  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  anc 
fore  their  collapse?  Their 
terns  were  very  much  like 
can  classify  their  systeiAs  before  the 
totalitarian  era  as  that  of  if-ivate  capital- 
ism, private  ownership  of 
provements,  private  capiljal,  private  or 
individual  enterprise.  Y<s,  they  were 
even  known  as  "f ree-ent(  trprise  econo- 
mies." I  am  speaking,  of  <  ourse,  in  gen 
eral  terms.  The  different  nations'  econ- 
omies which  we  are  discus  sing  had  their 
minor  differences,  but  evei  i  as  our  econ- 
omy differs  in  detail  from  that  of  Great 
Britain,  we  still  observe  thi  i  same  general 


hat  obtains  in 
Now  among 


rules  of  private  ownership 

their  capitalistic  economy 

the    great   capitalistic   n  Ltions   of    the 

world  there  have  been  var  ed  amounts  of 

natural  resources  and  pop  jlation.    Each 

nation  has  shown  differeiit  abilities  for 


ingenuity  and  progress. 
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Germany  be- 
economic  sys- 
our  own.    We 


This  is  com- 


monly expressed  in  the  te]  m  "have"  and 
"have-not"  nations,  and  numerous  rea 
sons  are  given  for  their  respective  posi 
tions  in  the  register  of  nations.  At- 
tempts are  made  to  justify  or  condemn 
each  nation  because  of  ite  basic  causes 
contributing  to  its  particu 
do  not  intend  to  develop  a  hesis  of  either 
justification  or  condemnation  of  any 
particular  nation  at  this  p  >int  in  my  dis- 
course. I  merely  accept  heir  positions 
as  an  established  fact  and  point  out  that 
the  unsatisfactory  conditio  ns  within  f our 
of  the  great  capitalistic,  n-ee-enterprise 
nations  have  provided  the  puman  misery 
which  is  the  basic  cause  or  this  globsJ 
war — a  war  which  has  sv  ept  the  more 
successful  "have"  nations  Into  the  same 
holocaust  of  war  as  the  "  lave-not"  na- 
tions. 

In  the  past  100  years,  1  might  almost 
say  the  past  50  yean ,  momentous 
changes  have  taken  place  :  n  our  own  Na- 
tion and  In  the  society  of  nations.  The 
impact  of  scientific  and  mechanical  dis- 
coveries and  Inventions  have  literally 
brought  into  being  a  new  conception  of 
human  existence  and  relat  onship.  That 
new  conception  must  be  r  lalized  and  its 
blessings  made  available  to  mankind. 
The  knowledge  we  now  hi  ve  must  serve 
humanity  and  must  not  le  used  to  en- 
slave humanity.  Our  present  involve- 
ment in  a  global  war  is  a  result  of  im- 
proper and  unjustified  attempts  on  the 
part  of  individual:  and  n  itiona  to  con- 


trol and  limit  the  use  of  our  new-found 
techniques  for  their  own  selfish  gain. 
—uuaiTf  or  DnnmrDAi.  oi  nation  impossible 

JT  SSLnSHNESS  OB  ISOLATION  PBACTICXD 

History  proves  that  the  security  of  the 
Individual  or  the  nation  can  never  be 
established  on  selfishness  or  Isolation. 
The  scientific  discoveries  and  mechanical 
inventions  which  have  made  possible  an 
era  of  plenty  that  makes  selfishness  un- 
necessary have  also  produced  an  impera- 
tive. That  imperative  is  universal  se- 
curity. We  as  individuals  or  as  a  Nation 
cannot  live  or  die  within  ourselves. 
World  security  must  be  established  when 
this  war  is  over,  in  order  that  our  Nation 
as  an  interdependent  unit  in  the  society 
of  nations  may  have  its  separate  security. 
The  hopes  of  humanity  and  civilization 
are  dependent  upon  the  general  accept- 
ance of  these  undeniable  facts.  Will  our 
political  leaders  and  the  political  leaders 
of  other  great  nations  rise  to  the  level  of 
statesmanship  necessary  to  plan  on  this 
basis?  Will  individual  and  national  self- 
ishness be  sublimated  to  the  prime  con- 
sideration of  world  security? 

Upon  the  answers  to  these  questions 
depend  the  hopes  of  sufFering  millions 
for  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  world  peace  must  be 
the  prime  demand  of  every  citizen  of 
every  nation.  I  believe  the  leaders  of  the 
nonaggressor  nations  are  agreed  upon 
the  broad  general  principles  of  world  co- 
operation. I  believe  that  a  world  or- 
ganization will  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  peace  in 
the  society  of  nations.  The  first  steps 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken,  but  unless  the 
basic  cause  of  war  is  solved  within  the 
Individual  nations,  it  will  be  another 
Versailles,  another  experiment  in  futility. 
We  will  sow  again  the  seeds  of  future 
wars.    This  must  not  happen. 

SZCOND  STEPS  ITDST  FOLLOW  FIKST  8TCP8 

After  the  first  steps  of  world  organi- 
zation are  taken,  we  must  take  the  ad- 
ditional steps  to  provide  stable,  decent 
standards  of  living  for  the  common 
people  of  the  respective  nations.  We 
must  help  establish  relative  economic  se- 
curity among  the  have-not  nations  to 
insure  our  own  security.  Rememoer  and 
never  forget  this  undeniable  fact:  The 
security  of  the  individual  nation  cannot 
be  established  on  selfishness  or  isolation. 

The  factors  of  time,  space,  and  trans- 
portation, through  modem  technology, 
have  reduced  distances  between  nations 
and  will  continue  to  bring  the  far  places 
nearer  and  nearer,  as  science  and  inven- 
tion progresses.  I  recall  to  you  the  state- 
ment, "We  must  help  establish  relative 
economic  security  among  the  'have  not* 
nations  to  insure  our  own  security."  By 
the  phrase  "relative  economic  security" 
I  accept  the  premise  that  there  will  be  a 
different  level  or  standard  of  living  in 
the  different  nations,  but  there  must  be 
a  minimum  standard,  below  which  a 
nation's  people  should  not  be  asked  to 
live.  A  level  must  exist  well  above  the 
line  of  economic  desperation,  SuflBcient 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  prevent  the 
desperate  grasping  for  the  sti?.w  of 
security.    We  must  eliminate  the  misery 
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lamconlldeBttlie. 

tn  view  of  the  firct  that 

_  that    the 

Moody.  gloiMa  war. 

What  pwt  can  we,  the  _  ^^ 
UBTted  SUtes.  play  in  Mm  vond 
lem?    Of  necessity  we  most  tote  > 
ing  port  in  the  first  sieps  of  wortd 
iimtion  and  cooperation.    We  — 
a  major  part  in  the  socceedlnt  steps  of 
tredng  tntematjopal  comaerce  fktan  its 
prevtoiis  bonds  of  setftrtmws  and  isola- 
tion.  We  have  a  greater  duty  and  a  more 
aenoos  f>h]*g«»^**^,  however.    We  have 
the  opportunity  to  solve  within  our  own 
NaUon  the  major  defects  of  the  capital- 
istic system.    I  have  stated  before  that 
of  the  sis  great  capitalistic  nations,  four 
have  failed  to  function  well  enoitfi  to 
prevent  national  economic  despwatlon. 
The  two  nations  whose  free-enterprise 
aystem  at  the  beginninf  of  Worid  War 
Ho.  2  were  stiU  functioninf— Great  Brit- 
ain   and   the   United    Slates— however, 
were  also  having  their  troiiWes.    Cycles 
of  depression,  unemployment,  and  deficit 
financing  were  also  threatening  our  sU- 
bility  of  government  and  reducing  many 
of  our  people  to  economic  desperation. 
True,  the  condition  of  our  people  did 
not  approach  the  miseraWe  status  of  the 
people  in  Italy.  Spain.  Japan,  and  Ger- 
many.   Our  people  were  more  fortunate 
in  many  ways.     Our  natural  resources 
were  greater — lands,  mines,  and  forests 
were  still  available  for  development .   The 
energies  of  our  people  were  practically 
unhindered  in  their  activities.   A  greater 
degree  of  religious  and  political  democ- 
racy obtained,  and  until  recent  years 
economic  democracy  came  nearer  to  be- 
ing the  possession  of  our  people  than 
had  ever  been  experienced  by  the  people 
in  the  older  capitalistic  nations.    Under 
thefe  favorable  conditions  of  free  enter- 
prise and  individual  initiative,  we  de- 
veloped a  gteat  nation  and  the  highest 

standard  of  living  knovrn  to  man. 

WHAT   IS    WBONG    WTTH    OUB    BCONOMIC   STSTXM 
OF    SO-CALLSD    FMS    BNTiaPBlSlT 

But  something  was  wrong  in  our  eco- 
nomic system.  With  all  the  blessings  of 
natural  resources,  boundless  energy,  and 
individual  ingenuity  and  initiative,  we 
were  faced  with  constantiy  recurring  de- 
pressions—actuaUy  a  stalling  of  our  eco- 
nomic system,  a  refusal  to  function  re- 
occurring  every  few  years.  When  these 
depressions  occurred,  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple lost  their  jobs  and  were  soon  faced 
with  the  same  problems  of  subsistence 
that  faced  the  unemployed  people  of 
Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  Germany. 
Someone  will  immediately  ask.  Why 
did  not  our  people  fall  victims  to  a  dic- 
tator during  the  last  great  depression, 
a£  did  the  people  of  Etu-ope?"  and  the 
question  is  justified.  Two  great  factors, 
In  the  opinion  of  students  of  history,  un- 


ot 
and  the  total 
are  keciriBf  thna  turn* 

of 


We  know.  ItareCore. 
that  the  praUMi  of  unMiiiiHwr— y*  tn 
our  tree  entciTrise  society  hfts  no*  was 
solved.  A  temporary  expedJent  only  *» 
involved  in  our  present  tuU  emptaymcnt. 
The  war^  demand  for  goods  will  slop 
when  the  war  ends.  Our  national  debt 
will  exceed  $300,000,000,000.  Only  a  tuU 
production,  full  employment  econflmy 
can  pay  the  serrice  chute  on  tMs  tre- 
mendous  debt,  plus  the  current  cost  of 
government.  Further  deficit  flnanctnt 
then  cannot  be  the  answer. 

*•   MOW 


What  is  the  answer?  Are  we  to  be  told 
again  that  •*free  waterprlse"  as  it  now 
functions  will  lead  the  people  into  full 
employment?  And,  If  so.  what  reason  is 
given  to  the  people  that  would  cause  us 
to  have  confidence  in  this  promise?  Was 
not  the  "free  enterprise  "  of  big  business 
in  control,  without  GoNTrnment  interfer- 
ence preceding  the  crash  of  1929  to  1931? 
Have  the  champions  of  "free  enterprise- 
changed  their  methods  of  operation  or 
solved  the  cause  of  periodic  depressions? 
Is  there  a  blueprint  of  full  production 
and  therefore  full  employment  which 
our  business  leaders  subscribe  to  and  ad- 
vocate? Unfortunately  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  answer  Is  an  emphatic 

No!  „  ^       _. 

Oh.  I  realise  there  Is  a  well-financed 
campaign,  traceable  directiy  to  the  cen- 
ters of  big  finance  and  big  bxisiness  to 
sell  the  American  people  a  bill  of  goods 
under  the  banner  of  "free  enterprise." 
MUlibns  of  dollars  will  be  spent  to  adver- 
tise those  two  words  through  newspapers, 
radio  commentators,  and  all  the  various 
propaganda  approaches.  The  selfish 
leaders  of  big  business  refuse  to  sec  Uie 
handwriting  on  the  walls  of  interna- 
tional history.  They  have  no  new  plan: 
they  advance  no  blueprint  for  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment.  They  offer 
nothing  different  from  the  methods 
and  procedures  they  used  preceding 
every  depression  up  to  and  Including 
the  crash  of  1929.  Let  us  not  be  tricked 
then  by  their  slogan  "free  enterprise. 
Let  us  analyse  this  phrase:  Docs  big 
business  really  believe  in  free  enterprise? 
Has  the  unrestrained  practices  of  our 
capitalistic  system  reached  the  point 
where  real  free  enterprise  and  individual 
Initiative  are  stUl  possible?   The  answers 


I  happen  to  bt  a  siacM*  MlTMr  ta  real 

free  enwrprtse— Ihe  k^nd  «f  tiftt  *>' 

lorpnse  whirt*  has  bwn  U*  UatlL%Mi  of 

onr  Nation.  xaMX  rev^mUy.   Bstort  gt«^ 

y«u  Rvy  int^r^^nrtatien  «t  fesi  fty 

rtse.  1  wish  k»  layaii<lB>i'Nwa<a'» 

Our  dewwrfry  was  tw^et  yi 

the  rliliftK  of  an  MlNI*Ml  to  Ul^  WMty. 
and  the iMwaiotM Will nu  to  •••w 
to  insure  those  toherant  rtithts  w*  guar- 
anteed to  ow  piople  either  spcctfteOy 
or  hyUwIlealloo  three  treat  prtMlplM. 
without  which  eor  Nation  cnuMt  en- 
dure: liimnm  freedom,  polMcoi  fi«e» 
doBL  and  eeenomic  freedom.  IMIttoua 
tkoeAanu  the  rifht  10  eoiote  and  partici- 
pate tn  the  rettflon  of  our  cImIc«: 
political  ftteedom.  the  rtght  to  engage 
and  partidpal*  tn  the  P^iitt«l  MM  of 
our  choiee:  fconoMle  tmii.  ttt  right 
to  engage  in  the  worit  or  bwtniM  of  our 

-* — *  — 

Upon  Uaese  three  principles  ol  free- 
dom, our  democratic  society  deprndj.  If 
you  destroy  any  one  of  the  ihrre.  our 
democracy  as  we  have  known  it  will  d«e. 
I  belie\"e  sincerely  in  these  three  prin- 
ciples. My  sworn  duty  Is  to  protect  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  1  believe  that 
the  American  people  hax^e  retained  and 
are  exercising  lo  a  satisfactory  degree 
the  first  two  freedoms— religious  and 
political.  I  b«'»eve  and  I  shall  prove  that 
we  are  swiftly  losing  the  third  (recdiMn— 
the  economic  freedom  which  embrace* 
the  principle  of  real  free  etilerprl.*e.  I 
shall  define  leaJ  liw  enterprise  a  llltie 

later.  ^  .  . 

When   our    founding   father*   estao- 
lijihed  the  three  prlnoiple*  of  political. 
reUfious    and    econiMnlc    freedom,   cur 
commercial  s)-atem  was  very  almple  and 
nvsted  entirely  upon  the  personal  par- 
ticipation and  ownership  of  the  Indi- 
vidual.   Every  man  had  the  right  legally 
and  also  the  «»conomlc  opportunity  to  en- 
gage In  the  bu.Mncs5  of  his  cholt'e.   Com- 
petition was  on  the  bii-Ma  of  personal 
.service  and  efflclency.   Success  or  failure 
depended    almost    entirely    upon    U>e 
ability  of  the  individual  manufacturer  or 
reUiler.    Thus  the  awnue  of  bwalnew 
cnirrprL<«e    wa.i    open    to    anyone    who 
could  raise  a  wnall  amount  of  capital  to 
finance  his  own  cntcrprlw.    This  was 
the  environment  oi  early  American  buai- 
no.vs.   ThiJ*  environment  no  longer  exist*. 
Our  bualneatt  world  today  l»  no  lonprr 
simple  and  indopcudrnl.    U  han  boiomc 
verv  complex  and  Inlerdrpendent.     A» 
our  Nation  dcvrloix'd  wnd  rhangrd.  the 
scope  of  all  our  oprratlons  broadened. 
Scientific  discoveries  and  mcchaniral  In- 
ventions multiplied  our  poMlblllties  for 
production    and    dl.strlbution.     Capital 
tended  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  powerful  financiers.    It  is  because  I 
beUeve  that  the  development  of  grt^ 
corporations,    monopoUes,   and   cartels 
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threaten  the  economic  freedom  of  our 
peoi»le  that  I  feel  Impelled  to  point  out 
the  evolution  of  our  business  systiai 
away  from  economic  freedom  and  "real 
free  entarprlse." 

THOMAS  JSmOWOH   BSMOUNCSD   MONKTEO  COS- 
POMTtONS  AT  THE  TIMS  OF  TUXIS   SXSTH 

Even  as  far  back  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
this  change  in  our  economic  system  was 
beginnlnc  and  it  caused  that  great  be- 
liever in  real  free  enterprise  to  say : 

Tbe  msMM  of  tbe  people  were  not  torn 
wltb  ■addles  on  their  backs,  nor  were  tbe 
favored  few  tyjm  with  spur^  with  which  to 
ride  them.  *  *  *  I  hope  we  ihaU  crush 
In  Its  btrth  the  arlstocrscles  of  our  moneyed 
corporations  •  •  •  which  already  bid 
defiance  to  the  laws  of  ova  country. 

Prom  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln  great 
strides  were  made  in  btisiness  develop- 
ment. The  industrial  revolution  was 
-beginning— the  steam  engine,  the  cotton 
gin.  the  first  great  railroads,  the  develop- 
ment from  a  simple  agrarian  economy  to 
a  complex  industrial  economy  was  chang- 
ing the  face  of  our  country  and  the  habits 
of  our  people 

AWt*»»*»»  UMOOt^  fOSBSaW  TH>  DAMGMM.  TO  OUS 
MMFUMLK  IN  OaXAT  COBPOBATIOJtS  OB  AOOBB- 
OATIONS  or   WIALTH 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  development 
our  Nation  was  rent  asunder  by  the  War 
between  the  States.  Following  this  war, 
one  of  our  great  Presidents.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  said: 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  corporations  have 
been  enthroned,  an  era  of  corruption  In  high 
places  wUl  follow,  and  the  money  power  of 
the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign 
by  working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
until  all  wealth  is  aggregated  in  a  few  hands 
and  the  Republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my 
country  than  ever  before,  even  In  the  midst 
of  war. 

Those  words,  so  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing, are  Just  as  applicable  today — and 
sound  the  same  note  of  warning  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  No.  2  as  they  did 
following  the  Civil  War,  80  years  ago. 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  shortly  there- 
after and  the  people  lost  a  great  cham- 
pion of  real  free  enterprise.  Combina- 
tions of  capital  and  Industry  were  rapidly 
forming  themselves  into  powerful  groups 
known  as  trusts  in  the  post-Civil  War 
era. 

•BMJAMIN  HAaanoN:  "comsiwatiohs  or  capi- 
tal (TBCSTB)  ASX  BAMCXBOUS  CONSPISACiaS 
ACAIMST  THX  COMMON  COOO" 

Many  fortunes  made  during  the  Civil 
War  formed  the  nuclei  of  these  trusts. 
and  in  1890  another  President,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  gave  this  message  to  the  com- 
mon people: 

■ameet  attention  should  be  given  by  Con- 
gresa  to  a  consideration  of  the  question,  how 
tar  the  restraint  of  those  combinations  of 
capital  commonly  called  trusts  is  a  matter 
ot  Federal  Jurisdiction.  When  organised,  as 
they  often  are.  to  crush  out  aU  healthy 
competition  and  to  monopolise  the  produc- 
tloB  or  sale  of  an  article  of  commerce  and 
ral  neoeaalty.  they  are  dangerous  con- 
:tet  against  the  public  good,  and  should 
fc»  made  the  subject  of  prohibitory  and  even 
penal  legiilstlon 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  that  a  real 


attempt  was  made  by 
check  these  great  trusts 
social  and  greedy  developn^t 


ffnremment  to 
n  their  anti- 


TBSOOOBS  BOOSSVKLT  X;SID  THS 

TVS  MONoroLianc 


coir  ytunom 


Theodore  Roosevelt  wai 
in  1901  and  during  his  term 
a  partially  successful 
up  these  great  trusts. 
Antitrust  Act  had  been 
1890.    Roosevelt  tried  to 
denouncing  these  great 
economic    power, 
said: 


Inaugurated 

in  office  made 

att^pt  to  break 

'  lie   Sherman 

]  assed  July  2, 

inforce  it.    In 

ccgnbinatlons  of 

Roosevelt 


Theodore 


A  combination  should  not 
It  abuses  the  power  acquire^ 
tlon,  to  the  public  detrimc 
ration  or  association  of  any 
permitted  to  engage  In  foreign 
commerce,  that  is  formed 
of.  or  whose  operations  create 
general  control  of  the  production 
distribution  of  any  one  or 
necessities  of  life  or  articles 
and     necessity        Such 
against  the  public  policy; 
common  law,  and  I  believe 
close  the  channels  of  interstate 
against  them  for  its  protection 


be  tolerated  If 

by  comblna- 

No  corpo- 

Und  should  be 

or  Interstate 

the  purposes 

a  monopoly  or 

sale,  or 

of  the  prime 

of  general  use 

are 

violate  the 

Congress  can 

commerce 


UK  re 


cor  ibinations 


tiey 

tlte 


Although  he  was 
ing  into  separate  legal 
these  great  trusts,  we 
only   a  temporary  check 
velopment. 


successful  in  divid- 

imits  most  of 

kn(iw  that  it  was 

in  their  de- 


OKMODtfCXD 


WUXIAM    HOWASD   TAR 

AND    STn>PRKSSION    Or    COM 
nAST  TO  PUBLIC  GOOD 

Many  of  the  divided  t4nlts 
came  greater  in  wealth 
power  than  the  original  parent 
Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Howard  Taft,  had  this  to 
grave  question: 


t  le 


commei  ce 


Through  all  our  consideration 
question,  however,  we  must 
suppression  of  competition 
prices,  and  the  monopoly  or 
nopollze  In  Interstate 
axe  not  only  unlawful  but 
public  (,ood.  and  that  they 
and  punished  until  ended 

The  Attorney  General,  at 
has  drafted  a  Federal  incorporation 
bodying  the  views  I  have 
forth,  and  It  wUl  be  at  the  d 
appropriate  committees  of 


their 


Congress  did  pass  laws, 
ful  monopolies  and  conjorations 
tinued  to  grow  in  financii  1 
power.    They  cither  igno)  ed 
vented  the  laws  which  hai 
to    curb    or    control 
These  great  monopolies 
the  State  and  National 
through  their  campaign 
and  control  of  newspapers 
to  public  office,  in  too  miny 
men  who  either  openly  fought 
poration's  battles  or  silertly 
to  their  program  of  economic 
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Woodrow  Wilson, 
dent  and  a  true  believer 
and  real  free  enterprise 
as  President  in  1913.    He 
student  of  the  history  of 
velopment  of  our  Nation, 
to  our  traditional 
ment.    He  realised  ttiat  ai 
nomlc  state  within  a 
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soon  dominate  the  political  state,  and 
here  Is  his  warning  to  the  common  peo- 
ple. 

The  corporations  now  overshadow  partner* 
ships  altogether.  BtUl  more  do  they  over- 
shadow all  individuals  engaged  in  business  on 
their  separate  reeponslbUity.  •  •  *  A  mod- 
em corporation  is  an  economic  society,  a  lit- 
tle economic  sUte — and  not  always  little 
even  as  compared  with  States.  Alanufactur- 
srs  have  been  observed  to  develop  a  score  of 
subsidiary  Industries.  •  •  •  Society  In 
short  •  •  •  is  building  up  bodies  eco- 
nomic outside  its  bodies  politic  which  may. 
If  we  do  not  find  means  to  prevent  them, 
dominate  bodies  politic  themselves. 

But  Woodrow  Wilson's  crusade  of  do- 
mestic reform  was  interrupted  by  World 
War  No.  1.  Again  national  economic 
welfare  and  security  were  postponed  be- 
cause of  war.  This  time  it  was  a  war 
3,000  miles  away,  but  by  that  time  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce  and  transjwrta- 
tion  had  reached  such  international  im- 
portance that  against  cur  will,  we  became 
embroiled.  During  World  War  No.  1  our 
production  of  food  and  equipment  soared 
to  heretofore  unknown  heights.  Our  un- 
employed went  to  work.  We  operated  on 
a  full  production,  full  employment  basis. 
max   XNTiBPaisE    or   thx    is20's — ous    cbxat 

BUSINBSS  LEADEKS  AOVOCATB  A  BZFCAT 

Over  1,700  millionaires  were  made  dur- 
ing the  war  and  big  business  entrenched 
Itself  more  firmly  than  ever.  The  in- 
dustrial plant  was  expanded  due  to  the 
war  demands  an  orgy  of  speculation  and 
crooked  finance  followed.  The  great 
corporations  expanded  their  fields  of  en- 
deavor, ruthlessly  eliminating  or  pur- 
chasing their  competitors.  They  prac- 
ticed during  the  Harding,  Coolidge, 
Hoover  regime  their  type  of  "free  enter- 
prise"; their  brand  of  "rugged  individ- 
ualism"; their  "freedom  from  interfer- 
ence and  regulation  by  Government." 
The  ruthless  warfare  of  the  Jungle,  the 
law  of  fang  and  club,  was  waged  in  the 
business  world.  If  ever  unrestricted,  un- 
restrained free  enterprise  had  its  op- 
portunity for  full  play,  it  had  it  during 
the  years  following  Woodrow  Wilson's 
death — a  death  which  was  hastened  no 
doubt  by  the  realization  that  these  great 
financial  forces  he  had  fought  before  the 
war,  had,  during  the  war,  obtained 
greater  power;  a  power  which  they  self- 
ishly used  after  the  war  to  defeat  his  plan 
for  world  peace.  Yes,  under  false  slo- 
gans, these  great  interests  confused  the 
people,  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
their  friends  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  wrecked  Wilson's  plan  for  a  World 
Court  where  the  differences  between  na- 
tions could  have  been  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  events  of  the  past  two  decades 
have  vindicated  Wilson  and  damned  for- 
ever his  opponents.  The  orgy  of  inflation 
and  crooked  finance  brought  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  an  almost  complete  stop 
in  1929.  The  "free  enterprise"  boys  had 
overplayed  their  hand.  Their  oracles  of 
business  wisdom  proved  to  be  false 
prophets.  Their  great  business  leaders 
were  discredited  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Some  of  them  committed 
suicide.  Others  like  Insull,  the  great 
utility  magnate,  and  the  oil  tycoons, 
Doheney  and  Sinclair,  were  indicted. 
Some  went  to  Jail.    Their  crooked  traila 
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lost  tlMir  Jobs.   Our  dixscAtcd 


Ttey  had  DO  plan  tbrn  and  tber  have 
no  plan  now. 

Cor  present  Presliknt  cane  into  oOce 
in  Janoarr  19S3  and  tbroadi  ddlcil 
f^,»mw^wtq  started  tbe  wheels  of  our  eco- 
nomic sTstem  turning  and,  as  I  stated 
before.  World  War  No.  2  has  kept  them 
turaing.  When  the  war  ends  we  face 
disaster  if  we  depend  upon  ihe  discred- 
iied  theory  of  laissez  faire.  as  agifp. 
caied  by  big  business.  Tbe  duttopmem 
of  trusts,  great  cocporations.  manopottei. 
and  cartels  has  created  a  condiuon  to 
cur  economic  world  Thich  precludes  and 
cffecUvely  prohibits  tfie  practice  of  real 
free  enterprise. 

What  do  I  mean  by  "real  free  enttr- 
pri^e"?  A  society  that  operates  on  a  real 
free-enterprise  basis  encourages  tbe 
maximum  number  of  Independent  bus- 
iness units  possible,  compatible  with  the 
need  of  society  and  their  econonuc  Jus- 
tification. The  tendency  of  monopoly  is 
to  eliminate  business  units  and  limit 
production  without  regard  to  the  need  of 
society,  lis  sole  concern  is  monetan* 
profit.  Therefore,  monopoly  eiumnates 
real  free  enterprise. 

Does  that  condition  of  real  free  enter- 
prise, as  I  have  interpreted  it.  exist  to- 
day? I  have  given  you  the  comments 
of  Jefferson.  Lincoln.  Harrison.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Taft.  and  Woodrow  Wilson, 
as  they  lived  and  analyxed  the  changing 
natme  of  cur  economic  system.  Let  me 
now  rive  you  the  final  Presidential  com- 
ment by  our  contemporary  President — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


PmrSIDENT   rSANKLlN   D.   SOOEEVWLT   8UUMAI 
PRESENT  STATUS  OF  FtKE  KjmtSrSlSE 

He  gives  a  powerful  sxmimary  of  our 
present  status  and  a  damning  indictment 
against  those  vociferous  leaders  of  big 
business,  those  hypocrites  who  blare  the 
trumpets  cf  free  enterprise  to  confuse 
the  people  and,  in  their  corporate,  mo- 
nopolistic power  and  practices,  prevent 
Its  operation.  I  quote  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident FrankUn  Delano  Roosevelt: 

In  piece  of  the  Independent  buslnessmsn 
we  have  the  managing  clerk  of  a  chain  store 
who  cannot  even  make  a  credit  sale,  and  » 
superintendent  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
factory  owner.  The  small  businessman  has 
been  crushed,  merged,  consolidated,  or  other- 
wise retired.  •  •  •  Local  Independence 
bas  been  sacrificed  to  belance  sheet  values, 
•  •  •  Private  enterprise  has  become  hslf 
regimented  and  bslf  competitive,  half  slave 


jiv«ljs  I  ""wv  th««,""    I  hate    , 
tbecoBpctiSMn  every  liuduptwil'Wt 
II  lyin  f«pcftaK«&    I  baire  seen 
cikai«e  take  place  to  aqr  !»«■•  wwa.  • 
Uwt  pievaite  thiovtlNiMl  Mmto 
Tlie  Mk  ot  tbe  retail  and  vbole- 
sale  tnntWTf  to  toy  lovr.  And  ytwn  ts 
done  bar  hwal  «"«*  of  tht-  urt-^t  corpora- 
tioBs  and  uioiinmiltoi  which  dominate 
American  business.    We  catt  th— athato 
stoT*<^    chain    groccrtto«   ttmta   vntoi^ 
dttto  movie  palaces^  chato  banks.  aaA 
so  forth.    And  the  wt«d  •"rtuun"  is  m«« 
apt  mote  descriptive  than  moM  of  w 
lealiae.  for  they  are  tbe  economic  chain* 
of  Avar  wtuch  stifle  individtukl  hutia- 
ttve  and  prevent  real  free  enterprisr.  the 
tree  enterprise  which  was  enirtsated  and 
practiced  by  the  founding  fathtra— 4ht 
free  eccmomlc  opportwntty  which  goto 
with  ftt«dom  of  reiigton  and  freedom  ot 
political  choice:  tbe  economic  optxutu- 
niiy  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  today  to  enter 
a    profession   or    Independent    businciss 
career  of  his  own  choosing,  when  he  ar- 
rives at  the  point  of  entry  into  tlK  busi- 
ness world.  .    ^  J ..... 
The  economic  opportunity  afforded  our 
people  in  the  development  of  our  NaUon 
was  the  dynamic  force  which  built  Amer- 
ica    It  gave  full  play  to  Uio  instinct  of 
personal  adventure,  the  instinct  of  self- 
fulfillment .  the  hunjer  to  build  and  man- 
age ones  own  business.    Wlien  business 
classiflcaUons  are  cla«ied  one  after  the 
other  by  the  domination  of  great  Nation- 
wide chains,  this  opportunity  is  gone. 
The  Intelligent  man  realises  that  his 
chances  for  success  are  very  small  and 
ho  loses  that  dynanUc  urge  to  build  his 
own  business.    His  only  altornatlve  is 
salaried  employment  in  an  imporsonal- 
iied  corporation,  where  too  often  his  per- 
sonality is  submcrgod  and  his  InltlaUvc 
and  Ideas  arc  regimented  to  the  pattorn 
most  profiuble  to  corporate  procedure. 
Thus  we  see  the  present  statu.s  of  our 
economy  completely  changed  from  the 
American  tradition  of  real  free  «nter- 
p;.ise_rapldly  approaching  the  end  of  in- 
dividual Initiative  as  wc  have  known  It— 
rapidly  displacing  the  widespread  inde- 
pendent ownership  of  farm,  home,  and 
business  enterprise. 

I  contend  that  any  force  which  un- 
necessarily destroys  the  independent 
farmer  and  Independent  enterprise  also 
destroys  home  ownership,  giving  birth  to 
some  form  of  economic  and  political 
fasclim.  leading  inevitably  to  revolution! 
If  we  here  in  America  ftU  to  recognlM 


the 
indal 


^ItoutJaiMMi 
tototthMMf 
theiMtomag* 
to«toitto.«t 
taft  a  «tan  town  b» 


«ile<  shwM  be  ktfM  ha  thow  MMi  to 
wIMi  ttMor  «g  Uhi  hwt  Joh  MRWNl  Mk- 

tig  thte  a  htmr  M»  twr  tanrta<|>  lt» 

iptiyilimUoh  or  <VHnvXMiC3r^iMi*  itoOh 

AMw^KAmw   »o  cow*rmiBMa  «a  voiM^ 

TMtlXN«Mt 

This  real  t»w>  enlwprtto  ««•  •*?• 
planied  in  Runta  by  tUtt  cottMltvwM. 
which  means  the  oi^i^ti^vn  of  all  bwlnMa 
tor  the  profit  ot  the  ^t*^e«  U  nece*" 
wrily  eUmtnaUtt  tbe  poltUcaK  relK«ou^ 
and  ecoiuMMlc  riBhi*  ot  \X\*  individual  aft 
we  ha\T  known  thrm.  Tbl*  real  tret 
enlarprito  was  supplanted  In  tiM  AlU 
naUons— Italy.  Spain.  Japan,  and  0«r- 
many— by  lotalliartaniMn.  v^hich  totohft 
Uie  «p«r«ttoA  of  all  bu^nem  for  Iha  prcflt 
of  certain  favored  indi>idya)  ownira  ot 
grrat  c\>rporal»  mtvuHH^llea  and  antor* 
prlaea.  This  naUonal  plan  •!»>  elimi- 
nates the  pollUcal.  relmloti.*,  and  eco- 
nomic Muhls  of  the  individual. 

In  my  opinion  ^r  will  t*^^  Uie  eluMt^  ot 
thc.<e  two  plill<v»»ipl^»«N«  <^'  Bovrtnnirnl 
during  our  next  roonomlo  ct^llnpvt^  «le- 
presMon— unleto  wo  riaWra  real  U^ 
enterprise. 

How  are  we  to  do  thUT  In  my  con- 
cludu^R  Rtnirmrnt  t  Intend  to  give  my 
suul;e^llon^  as  to  how  w9  can  rattort  real 
free  enterprise. 

In  elaHing  I  wl»h  to  rtttophaatge  my 
belief  in  the  real  fit»e  entarpHM  which 
built  America.  I  bellevr  that  thf»  tradi- 
tional prv)codurf  of  real  free  eulerprtae  la 
the  .Holution.  1  beUrw  that  MOMtoM 
opportunity  whleli  we  ontH«  rnto>fKl 
sl^ould  be  restored.  1  l>«*lirve  that  the 
canceroua  growUi  of  um>Ih>u,,i  ..i no- 
rale  hoUllnifS  and  monoi^'iv  i»o\\.m  imi«l 
be  removed  from  om  ivmioiuU'  *yftt»-m. 
Unleaa  thla  U  done  WO  taCt  an  ImpOMj- 
blr  situation  when  Ihe  war  h  over.  Wi 
will  be  required  t«>  find  10.000.000  more 
Job!  than  ever  before.  If  our  demobill»wl 
soldiers  are  not  to  walk  the  atreeU.  Wc 
will  nt^  1&  000.000  more  Jobs  If  the  mil- 
llona  of  newly  trained  workers  are  not  to 
displace  every  man  over  45  years  of  ago. 
This  Job-making  problem  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  Mg  bturtnMH  wdtr  tto 
present  proccdurt  of 


i' 
I', 
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of  production.  They  cannot  meet  the 
emplprment  demands  of  the  poat-war 
world  If  thtf  Isuist  on  tightly  controlled 
•Bd  limited  vm  ot  the  newly  increased 
plant  facllltlM,  which  have  coat  the  peo- 
ple of  America  ISO.OOO.OOOXKM)  In  public 
funds.  Only  full  operation  of  our  plant 
i^Mttties,  brlnring  full  production  of 
fooda  to  our  people,  can  furnish  the  full 
employment  we  must  have.  The  shout- 
ing of  "free  enterprise"  may  temporartly 
confuse  the  people,  but  it  will  not  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  an  economic  system 
that  falls  to  serve  its  people.  It  will  not 
prevent  a  greater  depression  than  the 
depression  of  1929.  The  people  of  Amer- 
ica may  not  be  so  fortunate  in  their  next 
erisia.  The  leader  who  emerges  may 
have  the  ambition  and  ruthlessness  of  a 
HlUer. 

BmCMMTtALtZm     COKPOaATB     ktONOPOLZBS:      FULL 
PBO0VCnOH      AMD      OPOUTION      OF      IXISTING 

rLAirt  riLCttsnMB.  mix  EMPLOTamrr  or  oxn 


The  time  is  closer  than  you  thlnlL  Our 
only  hope  Is  In  the  intelligence  of  our 
people.  Our  only  plan  is  to  move  fast 
and  decentralize  the  monopolistic  eco- 
nomic empires  within  our  business  sys- 
tem. Chain  stores  must  be  limited  to  a 
reasonable  minimum  of  units.  Addi- 
tional units  can  be  prevented  by  excise 
taxation.  We  must  Insist  on  full  opera- 
tion of  our  plant  facilities  in  order  that 
full  employment  may  bring  the  blessings 
of  full  production  to  our  people.  We 
must  restore  the  economic  opportunity 
that  is  Inherent  in  real  free  enterprise 
and  give  the  Independent  businessman  a 
chance  to  operate  successfully  again  in 
our  society.  Our  only  chance  to  save 
religious  and  political  democracy  Is  to 
restore  am.  perpetuate  economic  democ- 
racy. 

May  God  give  us  the  clarity  of  vision  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  the  real  free 
enterprise  of  our  fathers,  and  protect  us 
from  the  fraudulent  brand  of  "free  en- 
terprise" as  advocated  by  the  great  cor- 
porate monopolies  of  big  business. 


Sokticr-Vote  Lcfislatioa 


REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIOAM 

Df  TBI  BOU8S  OP  RSPRESENTATIVIS 

Saturday,  April  1.  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  other  Members  of  the  House  in 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  soldier- 
vote  bill  is  now  law.  This  la  brought 
about  notwithstanding  the  noncommittal 
attitude  of  the  President.  The  Senate 
pa;  ed  the  bill  42  to  37.  The  House 
perked  the  bill  328  to  69. 

Three  options  were  open  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  could  have  approved  the  bill, 
thus  maiung  it  law.  He  could  have 
vetoed  the  bill,  thus  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  by  the  Congress  in  order  to 
malce  it  a  law.  He  could  take  no  definite 
position  and  not  be  counted  fof  or 
against  the  bill  for  a  period  of  10  days, 
whereupon  it  would  become  a  law  with- 


out Presidential  action, 
pursue  the  latter  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  waa 
many,  in  view  of  the  mes  lage  sent  to  the 


Congress  on  January 


He  elected  to 
surprising  to 


President  condemned  th<  Senate  bill,  the 


wherein  the 


to  furnish  our 
complete  State 


purjxMe  of  which  was 

service  people  with  the 

ballot.    That  message  ^as  delivered  to 

the  Congress  after  the  bll  had  passed  the 

Senate  and  while  it  was  I  eing  considered 

in  the  House     The  Pr^ident  said,  in 

part: 


I  consider  such  proposed 
on  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
training  and  fighting  for  tis 
rights.  It  Is  a  fraud 
people. 


upon 


eglslatlon  a  fraud 
ftnd  marines  now 
uid  for  our  sacred 
the   American 


That  is  pretty  strong 
slbly  the  President  did  dot  mean  it  just 
that  way,  or  possibly  he  las  received  ad- 
ditional information.  B ;  that  as  it  may. 
in  a  message  delivered  o  the  House  on 
yesterday,  advising  that 
no  position  for  or  agalns 


anguage.    Pos- 


he  would  take 
the  bill,  among 


other  things,  the  President  said: 

The  bin  Is,  in  my  Judgment 
quate  to  assure  to  service 
as   far  as   Is   practically 
opportunity  which  they  wo^iid 
they  were  at  home. 


wholly  inade- 

men  and  women, 

<ble,  the  same 

have  to  vote  if 


fi'a£ 


President  that, 
ballot  used,  it  is 


I  quite  agree  with  the 
regardless  of  the  kind  of 
not  practically  feasible  to  give  to  all  of 
the  service  people  all  ov(  r  the  world  the 
same  opportunity  to  vcte  which  these 
people  would  have  if  th  >y  were  back  in 
their  home  precincts;  a  best,  the  Con- 
gress can  only  make  the  ^flort.  Nothing 
can  be  accomplished  without  State  and 
Federal  cooperation. 

Again  the  President  azures  us  that 

The  Federal  Govemmen    wlU 
do  everything  it  can  to  get 
to  our  men  ana  women  In 


and  should 
the  State  baUots 
the  service. 


Again    I    agree   with 
That  promise  means  mudh 
who  want  to  vote. 

The  President  also  sayb 


The  Federal  Govemmen' 
In  my  judgment  It  Is  the  dpty 
Government  to  Insure,  that 
and  woman  who  does  not  g^t 
In  time  shall  have  the  rig  tt 
and  uniform  Federal  ballot 


the   President, 
to  the  soldiers 


can  Insure,  and 

of  the  Federal 

every  service  man 

his  8Ut«  ballot 

to  use  a  short 


that  any  State 
umished  to  all 


Again  I  agree  with  thi  President.  An 
official  declaration  of  tils  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  assur  ince  that  either 
the  Federal  or  State  ba  lot,  as  provlaed 
in  this  law,  will  be  plac  ^  in  the  hands 
of  all  of  our  service  people 

It  is  generally  agreed 
absentee  ballot  can  be 
service  people  within  thfc  United  States 
This  being  so,  there  is  :io  necessity  for 
the  incomplete  ballot  ii  this  country, 
Under  the  law,  the  Fedei  al  ballot  can  be 
used  only  by  overseas  sei)vlce  people,  and 
by  them  only  under  two 
That  their  States  have 
v/ilUngness  to  accept  vctes  cast  by  the 
Federal  ballot:  and  (b)  t  lat  the  overseas 
service  voter  has  appllec 
c<>ived  his  State  ballot; 
purpose  of  this  law  to 
hands  of  our  service  p^ple  the  State 
ballot  when  possible,  snd  the  bobtail 
ballot  can  only  be  used  |when  the  other 


conditions:  (a) 
certified   their 


for  but  not  re- 
hat  is.  it  is  the 
place  into  the 


ballot  is  not  available.  Is  not  that  rea- 
sonable and  Just? 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  haa 
amended  otu*  State  law  making  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  Michigan  service 
people  will  receive  the  State  ballot  and 
that  this  ballot  will  be  counted.  This  la 
conditioned  only  on  the  desire  of  the 
soldier  to  vote  and  the  ability  of  the  Post 
OfBce  Department,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  merchant  marine  to  deliver  the 
ballots.  It  would  seem  that  this  should 
be  ample  assurance.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  services  are  already  organ- 
izing and  making  preparations  to  carry 
out  the  President's  promise  as  to  delivery. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  bal- 
lots— soldier  or  otherwise — can  be  legally 
counted  in  any  State  unless  they  find 
their  way  into  the  ballot  boxes.  There- 
fore, regardless  of  how  many  Federal  bal- 
lots are  sent  into  a  State,  those  ballots 
only  have  vitality  if  they  are  placed  in 
the  State  ballot  box  and  counted  along 
with  State  ballots.  This  of  necessity 
requires  State  cooperation  and  approval. 

This  soldier-vote  matter  has  been  be- 
fore the  country  and  the  Congress  for 
many  weeks.  Under  the  original  Green- 
Lucas  bill,  the  President  would  have 
named  a  commission  to  deliver  these 
bobtail  ballots  to  service  people  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  commission  might 
make.  Later  the  commission  would  de- 
liver the  voted  ballots  to  the  States. 
There  was  no  assurance  that  the  States 
would  count  them.  There  are  those  who 
protested  against  the  Conunander  in 
Chief,  who  probably  will  be  a  candidate 
in  the  election,  naming  this  commission 
to  conduct  an  election  where  he  might  be 
personally  interested.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  charged  that  some  of 
those  who  opposed  the  Green -Lucas  bill 
did  not  want  these  ballots  handled  in 
this  way  because  they  felt  that  it  might 
aid  a  fourth-term  election.  All  such 
charges  should  be  ignored  Politics  has 
no  place  here.  There  should  be  no  com- 
pulsion or  infiuence.  Nevertheless,  leg- 
islation should  provide  against  any  such 
contingencies.  This  new  law  does  that 
very  thing. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  giving 
the  soldier  the  right  to  vote.  That  right 
is  inherent  in  the  qualified  citizen.  The 
purpose  of  the  Congress  has  been  to  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  to  the  service  peo- 
ple to  exercise  their  right  to  vote.  The 
real  controversy  has  been  as  to  method 
and  not  as  to  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  numerous 
letters  asking  for  copies  of  the  Federal 
ballot.  Therefore,  I  am  including  here- 
in a  copy  of  the  official  ballot  Just  as  it 
will  be  deUvered  to  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  it.    It  is  as  follows: 

OmciAL  FxDzaAi.  Wab  Baixot 
Instruction :  To  vote,  write  In  the  name  of 
the  candidate  of  your  choice  for  each  cfflce. 

KLBCToas  or  PREsronrr  and  vtc-k  pucsmzirr  or 
THE  tmrnsD  states 

(A  vote  for  President  Includes  a  vote  for  Vice 
President  of  the  same  party,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  vote  for  the  candidates  by 
name  for  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  of  his  party  In  your  State) 

Write  In  the  nan  ~  of  jovu  choice  for  Presi- 
dent   
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mrrBD  eTAtas  ssMAToa 

(Only  If  a  Senator  U  to  be  elected  in  your 

Bute) 

Write  in  the  name  of  your  choice  for  Sen- 

gtor  _»«-»«»»-»»»••»»•——————-—— 

UNTTSD   BTATIS   BEMATOB,    VflTMrXMXB  TZSU 

(Only  if  a  Senator  U  to  be  elected  In  your 
State  for  an  unexpired  term) 
Write  In  the  name  of  your  choice  for  Sen- 
ator   

aEpmrsnnATivE  nt  conceess  ro«  touk  DtsTaicr 

Write  in  tlie  name  of  your  choice  for  Rep- 

reseuUtlve  in  Congress  for  your  district 

BEPBaSCNTATn'X  AT  LABCE  Ttt  CONGRESS 

-     (Only  in  the  State-  entitled  thereto) 

Write  In  the  name  or  names  of  your  choice 
lor  RepresenUtlve  at  Large 

(Vote  for  one  or  two  as  the  case  may  be) 

It  will  be  observed  that  where  the  Fed- 
eral ballot  is  used,  the  soldier  can  vote 
only  for  President,  Vice  President,  Sena- 
tor, and  Congressman. 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  where 
the  Federal  ballot  is  used,  the  soldier 
must  know  the  names  of  his  candidates, 
must  be  able  to  spell  the  names  cor- 
rectly, and  must  write  them  in  the  bal- 
lot. How  many  servicemen  will  have 
this  information? 

Where  the  State  ballot  is  used,  the  sol- 
dier will  have  before  him  the  names  of 
all  the  candidates  running  for  all  the 
offices  in  the  election.  All  he  will  be 
required  to  do  is  to  place  a  cross  in  front 
of  the  names  of  the  men  for  whom  he 
wants  to  vote,  just  the  same  as  if  he 
were  voting  in  his  home  precinct. 

If  the  soldier  were  given  his  choice 
of  baUots,  which  one  would  he  choose? 

No,  Mr.  Speaker;  there  is  no  compari- 
son. 

To  summarize  the  argument,  the  Fed- 
eral ballot  is  opposed  primarily  because— 
First.  It  denies  the  service  man  and 
woman  the  same  full  participation  in 
the  November  election  that  the  civilian 
here  at  home  enjoys. 

Second.  It  restricts  the  service  man 
and  woman  to  a  vote  for  Federal  offi- 
cers—President, Vice  President,  and 
Members  of  Congress — only. 

Third.  Voters  in  the  armed  forces 
would  be  partially  disfranchised  in  that 
they  could  not  participate  in  State, 
county,  and  local  elections.  They  would 
not  be  permitted  to  vote  for  any  of  the 
34  Governors  who  wUl  be  elected  in  No- 
veml>er. 

Fourth.  The  ballot  carries  no  names  of 
candidates,  thus  preventing  the  casting 
of  an  intelligent  ballot. 

Fifth.  The  ballot  is  clearly  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  standing  alone.  It 
ignores  the  requirements  of  State  elec- 
tion laws.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be 
counted  by  election  judges  in  many 
States. 

Sixth.  In  the  event  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion, which  the  Federal  "bobtalled"  ballot 
clearly  invites,  the  Nation  would  face  a 
chaotic  situation. 

The  Congress  has  done  its  part.  A 
proper  and  adequate  method  of  soldier 
voting  has  been  provided.  If  a  State  re- 
fuses to  cooperate  and  the  soldiers  from 
that  State  are  not  permitted  to  vote,  the 
responsibility  rests  entirely  upon  the 
State.    The     President's     promise,     to 


which  I  have  referred,  should  remove  aU 
doubt  as  to  Federal  cooperation. 

Of  course,  this  law  U  not  as  those  who 
favor  the  short  ballot  only  would  have 
it.  It  is  not  as  those  who  favor  the  State 
ballot  only  would  have  it.  Like  most 
legislation  in  a  democracy,  it  is  a  com- 
promise at  a  point  where  the  minds  of 
both  groups  can  conscientiously  meet. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  sincere  effort  of  the 
Congress  to  permit  these  service  people, 
now  scattered  all  over  the  earth,  to  vote 
for  their  public  officials  from  President 
to  coroner. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  this 
law  depends  upon  two  factors:  First,  the 
cooperation  of  the  States,  and,  second, 
upon  the  cooperation  and  ability  of  the 
administration,  through  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  merchant 
marine,  to  deliver  the  State  ballots, 
where  practical,  and  the  short  ballots  in 
other  cases.  I  am  convinced  we  will 
have  this  cooperation. 


Senator  Swan,  Democratic  Leader  of  Sac- 
ramento, Endorses  the  Candidacy  of 
Hon.  J.  Leroy  Johnson  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Nomination  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31,  1944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  25  years  my  predeces- 
sors in  office,  Hon.  Charles  P.  Curry,  Re- 
publican, and  Hon.  Frank  H.  Buck, 
Democrat,  have,  each  time  that  they 
sought  reelection,  filed  as  candidates  in 
both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
primaries. 

These  gentlemen  rendered  distin- 
guished service  for  the  Third  District  of 
CaUfornia  and  each  of  them  died  while 
in  office.  Each  time  that  they  sought 
reelection  they  were  given  the  nomina- 
tion of  both  parties.  Instead  of  serving 
as  rabid  partisans  they  tried  to  serve  all 
the  people  of  their  district. 

During  my  present  term  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Third  District  of  Cali- 
fornia I  have  tried  hard  to  emulate  the 
distinguished  service  of  these  two  able 
Members  of  the  House. 

I,  lllrewise,  have  filed  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  both  parties.  My  party  affilia- 
tion is  Republican.  Consequently  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  learn  that  Hon.  John 
Harold  Swan,  State  Senator  from  the 
Sacramento  district,  and  a  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  and  progressive 
thinker,  has  endorsed  my  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  Democratic  nomination.  Under 
the  rule  permitting  an  extension  of  my 
remarks,  I  am  making  a  part  of  this 
statement  a  letter  which  Senator  Swan 
sent  to  the  Sacramento  Bee.  without 
my  knowledge  or  request.  I  hope  my 
friends  in  the  Third  District  of  Cali- 
fornia will  carefully  read  Senator  Swan's 
letter,  which  reads  as  I'ollows: 


SsCBAMSWTO  CocMTT,  April  2.  t944. 
lorroa,  BscaAMsanro  Br. 

gaeramento.  Calif. 
Dkab  BDrroa:  A  somewhat  slnlater  note  1i 
Injecting  txmit  Into  th«  carapalffn  for  Con- 
gress in  many  of  the  California  dlstrlcu. 
I  urge  that  in  our  Third  District  the  highly 
unpatrlMlc  appaal  of  blind  partisanship  be 
rebuked  and  discredited.  I  denounce  as  en- 
tirely improper  In  wartlnie  the  attack  fre- 
quently made  upon  able  Congressmen  by 
minority  groups  that  fuch  CongrcMmen 
should  be  defeated  for  reelection  because  they 
have  not  In  every  Instance  followed  the  de- 
sires cf  such  groups  when  such  deslrca  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  the  desires  of  the 
President.  The  basis  of  the  attack  U  that 
the  Individual  Congressman  Is  not  foUowlng 
the  leadership  of  our  CJommander  In  Chief 
and  therefore  Is  almost  guilty  of  treason  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  be  returned 
to  Congress. 

It  Is  axiomatic  In  a  representative  democ- 
racy that  a  Congressman's  first  duty  Is  to 
his  constituents.  If  be  does  not  vote  their 
will  insofar  as  It  can  be  learned  or  insolar 
as  he  by  his  election  platform  has  expressed 
It.  then  the  people  of  his  district  have  no 
voice  In  the  Government  and  are  completely 
and  effectively  disenfranchised.  Before  any 
political  critic  condemns  a  SUte  or  National 
legislator,  he  should  first  ask  whether  or 
not  the  legislator  has  voted  the  will  of  his 
district.  If  the  legislator  has  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  his  constituents,  then  denaoc- 
racy  Is  functioning,  and  no  attack  on  the 
legislator  Is  soundly  based  or  Justiflable. 

In  wartime  aU  must  make  sacrifices.  Or- 
ganized labor  has  made  great  sacrifices,  and 
perhaps  In  order  to  keep  tha  good  wUl  of 
all  Americans,  must  make,  as  labor  usually 
has  done,  greater  sacrifices  than  any  other 
group. 

My  public  voting  record  In  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  State  senate  clearly  shows 
that  no  other  member  has  been  a  better  friend 
of  labor  than  have  I.  In  1941  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  tabulation  of  votes 
showed  that  my  voting  record  waa  the  best 
In  the  senate.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  made  no  tabulation  of  votes  for  the 
1943  session,  but  the  C.  1.  O.  tabulation.  Just 
released,  for  that  session  shews  that  I  am  the 
only  member  of  the  senate  with  12  "good- 
labor  votes  and  no  "bad"  labor  votes.  What 
I  say.  therefore.  I  say  as  a  proved  friend  of 
labor. 

I  regret  that  some  of  the  leadership  of 
organized  labor  seeks  to  defeat  our  capable 
and  distinguished  Congreaaroan.  LaaoT  John- 
son because  some  of  his  votes  have  been  dis- 
pleasing. I  believe  that  he  wlU  prove  In  the 
long  run  to  be  a  better  friend  of  organized 
labor  than  many  of  those  who  prof««  to  doubt 
his  friendship  for  all  who  work  for  a  living. 
I  urge  thst  the  membership  of  labor  support 
the  candidacy  of  Congressman  Johnsom.  He 
Is  honest.  Intelligent,  and  courageous,  and 
will  always  give  fair  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  every  group. 

Congressman  Johnson  does  ruit  know  that  I 
am  writing  this  letter.  I  have  endorwd  his 
candidacy  because  he  has  demonstratad  great 
ability  ar.d  because  I  resent  the  narrow  parti- 
sanship that  seeks  his  defeat  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  been  a  rubber  stamp  for  the 
Chief  Executive. 

I  cannot  as  a  Democrat  be  a  party  to  an 
attempt  to  defeat  a  capable  and  efficient  pub- 
lic servant  merely  beeauae  he  Is  a  Republican. 
We  must  place  country  first  and  party  second. 
AU  of  my  friends  In  the  Democratic  Party 
and  In  the  ranks  of  organlaed  Ubor  wUl  bene- 
fit our  country  and  our  district  by  voting  for 
Congressman  JokhsomS  reelection.  Neither 
of  his  opponents,  and  one  of  them  I  count  as 
a  personal  friend,  an  Individual  of  demon- 
strated leadership  ability,  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish at  this  time  what  Mr.  Johnboh's  expe- 
rience win  enable  Mr.  Johjuoii  to  achieve. 

May  we  In  the  Third  Congreaalonal  amirtet 
decisively  rebuke  the  sinister  contentioQ  that 
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In  Washlng- 


Haxold  SwAir. 
MtmU  Senmtor.  Nineteenth  District. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  tuHiAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridat.  March  31, 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  farm  women  agree  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  operation  of  poultry  and  eggs 
ha,«;  been  "fowl." 

There  is  a  thrill  about  the  sowing  of 
oats — it  is  always  the  first  planting  of 
the  new  year. 

Oh,  Lord,  please  roll  away  the  stone 
from  the  tomb  of  blood  and  tears.  We 
don't  mind  the  sweat. 

The  most  constructive  thing  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  possibly  do  this 
year  would  be  to  destroy  politically  the 
destroyers. 

Unlike  the  long-promised  second  front, 
a  definite  and  tremendously  important 
battle  is  £^t  for  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
Tember. 

The  farmer  works  eternally  with  na- 
tnre — he  never  knows  for  sure  what  he 
Is  going  to  do  tomorrow,  but  there  always 
Is  something  that  he  can  do. 

We  love  the  memory  of  Jackson  and 
Lincoln  because  they  had  seen  and  felt 
and  experienced  personally  the  rough 
and  timible  of  life.  They  knew  what  it 
was  all  about. 

We  revere  the  first  President  for  three 
things  in  particular:  as  military  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  as  the  first  President, 
and  as  the  author  of  the  Farewell  Ad- 


A.slde  from  the  annual  supply  bills. 
Congress  is  not  so  busy.  The  war  Is  get- 
tlxxgset.  While  a  military  victory  Is  com* 
l2ig.  we  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  ex- 
tending or  executing  O.  P.  A.  and  plan- 
ning the  party  conventioDS. 

Two  undecorated  heroes  at  home — 
Johnnie  Corrtgan  of  Powhattan.  for  19 
years  a  great  leader  of  youth  in  a  small 
high  school,  and  Mrs.  Ivan  Clements  of 
Jackson  County,  mother  of  11,  a  corre- 
spondent of  note,  who  drove  40  miles  in 
a  snowstorm  to  attoKl  her  district  con- 
vention. 


MonUiu's  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTANA 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPRESENTATTVES 

Fridaw.  March  31. 1944 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  press  in  recent  weeks  has 


carried  statements  to  tie  effect  that 
nearly  every  State  has  lag;  ed  in  meeting 
Its  draft  quotas.  I  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Housi  the  fact  that 
Montana  is  one  of  four  Stj  tes  which  has 
not  been  deficient  In  f  umii  hing  its  share 
in  fulfilling  its  quota.  T  lis  means,  of 
course  that  Montana  ha^  had  to  con- 
tinue on  an  increased  scale  the  induction 
of  fathers,  and  it  also  inc  icates  that  in 
proportion  to  our  manpo'  /er  we  are  in 
this  war.  as  in  the  last,  being  asked  to 
carry  more  than  the  natipi  tal  load.  Out 
of  a  total  of  127,958  per&>ns  registered 
for  the  draft  in  ages  18  tc  44,  inclusive, 
we  have  sent,  up  to  December  9,  1943, 
47,388.  This  figure  Indica  ;es  a  tremen- 
dous drain  on  our  manpov  er,  and  when 
one  considers  the  loss  that  Montana  has 
suffered,  not  only  in  the  draft  but  to 
defense  Industries  as  well,  Dne  can  begin 
to  comprehend  the  potentij  lly  dangerous 
situation  in  which  we  fini  ourselves  at 
the  present  time. 

The  First  World  War  left  Montana 
bankrupt  in  land,  men,  an  i  money,  and 
unless  something  is  don<  the  Second 
World  War  may  leave  us  ii  a  worse  con- 
dition. On  the  basis  of  v  hat  informa- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  gather,  Mon- 
tana's contribution  to  the  armed  forces 
has  been  proportionately  greater  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  States,  and 
the  Army  Selective  Servic;  officials  ad- 
mitting this  during  the  fir  »t  year  of  the 
draft  said  that  the  situatii  m  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  it  took  so  ong  for  credit 
for  enlistments  to  get  bac  c  to  Montana 
draft  boards.  The  result  was  that  the 
draft  quotas  were  not  re<  uced  in  pro- 
portion, and  it  seems  log!  -al  to  assume 
on  the  basis  of  facts  enimerated  that 
when  this  war  is  over  we  will  again  be 
found  to  be  one  of  the  States  contribut- 
ing the  most  in  proportl<n  to  popula- 
tion In  carrying  on  the  uar.  Now  we 
are  being  called  on  to  produce  more 
food  with  less  men  and  le^s  machinery; 
to  produce  more  materials 
to  every  drive  connected  irith  the  war. 
and  to  place  all  our  resourc  es  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  Nation  in 
emergency.  These  we  are  i  lad  to  do,  but 
we  want  it  done  on  an  eiuitable  basis 
and  we  want  Montana  to  I  e  given  every 
fair  opportunity  along  wit4 
States  in  the  Union 

There  have  been  no  draf 
Montana  on  account  of 
there  have  been  very  few 
the  grounds  of  physical  d, 
are  not  asking  for  any  spec 
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quota  and  exceeded  some,  but  we  have 
also,  according  to  press  reports  which  I 
have  gathered  from  Montana  papers, 
been  one  of  the  few  States  to  exceed  its 
1943-44  quota  of  student  nurses.  Our 
quota  was  442  and  our  enrollment  is  525 
student  nurses  enrolled  in  State  nursing 
schools  to  date.  Although  we  have  ex- 
ceeded our  quota  in  student  nurses,  the 
national  average  on  January  1. 1944,  was 
37  percent  behind  its  quota. 

In  the  1943  industrial  salvage  cam- 
paign. Montana  passed  its  State  quota  by 
80  i)ercent  and  according  to  Mr.  E.  O. 
Nelson,  of  Minneapolis,  regional  and 
general  industrial  Salvage  chief,  our 
State  recorded  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  State  in  the  Nation  last  year. 

In  the  matter  of  bonds.  Montana  haa 
oversubscribed  every  campaign  to  date. 
During  the  Fourth  War  Loan  campaign 
w-  oversubscribed  the  quota  set  for  Mon- 
tana by  over  $10,000,000  and  many  of 
those  bonds  were  the  "E"  group  which 
indicates  that  they  are  being  bought  by 
the  ordinary  folks,  and  it  also  Indicates 
our  confidence  in  our  country.  Fifty- 
two  and  five-tenths  percent  of  the  State's 
total  sales  In  the  fourth  campaign  was 
in  "E"  bonds  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  32  percent.  There  were  $220.- 
172.000  E,  F.  and  G  bonds  sold,  which  U 
more  than  one  to  every  Montana  family. 
In  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive  Mon- 
tanans  purchsised  $124,968,900  Ui  bonds 
with  total  quota  of  $97,300,000.  This  is 
$27,668,000  over  our  quota. 

These  facts,  and  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  which  I  could  call  to  your 
attention,  have  been  accomplished  in  one 
of  the  States  which  has  enjoyed  the 
least  in  war  contracts.  It  demonstrates 
that  there  is  among  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana a  loyalty,  a  desire  to  do  their  full 
part,  a  satisfaction  in  assuming  the  bur- 
dens as  well  as  the  benefits  of  free  gov- 
ernment, that  is  unsurpasvsed  anywhere 
in  the  world.  It  shows  also  that  Mon- 
tanans  are  standing  right  behind  their 
boys  on  the  fighting  fronts  and  is  living 
proof  that  Montana  has  been  exceeded 
In  patriotism  and  sacrifice  by  no  other 
State. 

My  purpose  In  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  is  to  show  that  Mon- 
tana has  done  its  full  share  in  carrying 
on  its  part  In  this  war  in  which  we  are 
all  engaged.  You  may  rest  assured  that 
Montana  will  continue  to  do  its  share, 
and  more,  until  final  and  complete  vic- 
tory is  won  against  our  enemies  and  un- 
til a  peace  Is  assiu-ed  which  will  do  away 
with  this  63rstem  of  barbaric  struggles 
which  has  been.our  unfortunate  lot  in  re- 
cent decades. 


Repeal  of  Daylight  Shnng 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  laasoiTBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  1. 1944 

Mr.      CANNON      of      Missouri.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  surprising  features  of 
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the  Second  World  War  is  the  change  it 
has  wrought  in  established  methods  of 
warfare.  The  reversal  in  tactics,  weap- 
ons, engineering,  and  practically  every 
phase  of  military  procedure  amounts  to 
a  revolution.  The  reversal  in  precon- 
ceived notions  extends  to  measures  af- 
fecting civilian  economy,  and  includes 
such  items  as  rationing,  price  control, 
civilian  defense,  lend-lease  and,  last  but 
not  least,  daylight  saving. 

Daylight  saving  was  adopted  with  gen- 
eral approval  and  acquiescence  and  on 
the  plausible  representation  that  it 
would  save  electric  power,  contribute  to 
health,  and  accelerate  factory  produc- 
tion. The  critical  and  conclusive  test  of 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  ac- 
complishes none  of  these  objectives.  On 
the  contrary,  it  wastes  power,  is  delete- 
rious to  the  health  of  young  and  old,  and 
is  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  absentee- 
ism- 

The  rapidly  rising  tide  of  sentiment 
against  artificial  time  is  indicated  in  the 
many  letters  i-eceived  on  the  subject. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  some  of  them  re- 
ceived in  the  last  3  days.  They  are 
widely  distributed  both  geographically 
and  Industrially. 
Some  are  from  physicians: 

Carruthersyille,  Mo. 

Please  rid  us  of  this  farcical  and  nonsensi- 
cal regulation,  the  so-caUed  daylight  saving 
time.  Thla  attempt  to  regulate  our  per- 
sonal  Uvea,  by  moving  the  clock  up  an  hour. 
is  one  ol  the  damnedest  fool  things  ever 
forced  on  the  general  public.  To  me.  a  pub- 
lic health  officer,  the  greatest  objection  comes 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  school  chUd  in 
the  rural  dlstricta. 

Certainly  in  the  administration  of  any  pub- 
lic health  program,  there  can  be  no  excxue 
for  arousing  6  or  7  year  old  kids  at  such  an 
early  hour  and  exposing  them  to  the  ele- 
ments, while  they  are  still  ha«  "le^P.f^^ 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  The  wait  In 
the  cold  untU  the  bus  arrives  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  prevention  of  diseases  brought 
about  by  exposure,  to  which  this  age  chUd 
U  very  susceptible. 

Fbkd  L.  OoiLva,  M.  D  . 
Medical  Director.  Pemiscot  County 

Health.  Unit. 


Mxxico.   Mo. 
Get  this  nons-^nalcal  "daylight  savings"  re- 
pealed.   Not  one  reason  for  It  and  many  why 
It  should  be  abolished.     Get  this  Job  done 
and  earn  our  \mdylng  thanks  and  gratitude. 
B.  S.  Williams,  M.  D. 

EUUKA.   Mo. 

Do  away  with  this  useless  and  most  harm- 
ful '"war  saving  daylight  time."  I  have  talked 
with  many  people  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  they  are  all  for  going  back  to  our 
resular  time. 

It  IS  time  that  the  parasitic  "time"  bug 
that  got  In  someone's  bonnet  was  squelched. 
JESSI  S.  Sabgent.  M.  D. 

Columbia  Cottntt.  Ga. 
Let  us  return  to  standard  time.    This  war 
time  has  caused  so  much  unnecessary  con- 
fusion, loss  of  time,  expense,  and  suffering. 

Tours  truly,  ^  _,  _ 

J.  L.  WkBKS,  M.  D. 

Letters  from  clergymen  and  pastors  of 

churches: 

Union,  Mo. 

In  the  morning  paper  I  notice  tt^ere  U  a 

bin  before  Congress  to  change  the  time  bacx 

to  the  standard  schedule. 


I  do  not  know  how  much  the  time  affects 
business  and  the  farming  Indxistry,  but  I  feel 
sure  the  change  of  time  had  mitigated 
against  the  work  of  the  churches,  and  that 
I  am  voicing  the  reaction  of  many  other 
pastors.  So  I  am  sincerely  hoping  to  see  the 
change  back  to  the  standard  time. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  made  a 
favorable  comment  on  the  proposal  on  Its 
editorial  page  this  morning. 

R    A.  HUTSOK. 

Pastor.  First  Baptist  Church. 

BOTD,  MnfN. 
We  have  had  too  much  thikering  by  New 
Deal  theorists  with  the  calendar,  the  clock, 
and  the  unchangeable  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. To  say  the  least,  the  war  time  is  a 
nuisance  In  farming  communities.  Get  \u 
back  to  safe  and  sane  government  before 
we  have  complete  regimentation. 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Chuich, 
A.  W.  PcBtsTiNAU,  P<istor. 

St.  John's  Rbcto«t, 

Summerville,  S.  C. 
Work  to  have  a  bUl  passed  so  that  the 
Nation  can  return  to  rational  clock  time  and 
get  away  from  this  abnormal  way  of  living. 
I  have  written  our  Senator  relative  to  the 
bill  and  wlU  be  pleased  If  all  Congress  will 
make  it  so  we  have  normal  conditions  and  do 
away  with  all  this  tampering  with  old  In- 
stitutions that  have  served  this  Nation  all 
these  hundreds  of  years. 

jAS.  A.  McBiaoT, 

Pastor. 

PxaiTVUXC,  Mo. 
Bravo— set  the  clocks  back.    None  of  our 
people  here  like  It  In  wintertime. 

Rev.  P.  G.  WixBiau!, 
Pastor,  8t.  Boniface  Church. 


PLAnmsLD,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Robert  Garland,  of  Pittsburgh,  was.  as 
you  know,  the  prime  mover  In  the  agitation 
that  resulted  in  the  national  adoption  of  this 
fast  time  In  1918.  He  U  generally  regarded 
as  the  father  of  daylight  saving  time  In  the 
United  States.  Last  winter  I  wrote  to  hUn 
and  asked  him  if  he  approved  of  it  for  winter 
as  well  as  summer.    He  wrote  back: 

"Please  understand  that  I  never  advocated 
a  change  of  the  clock  In  wintertime.  This 
simply  amounts  to  a  change  of  the  clock  and 
cannot   properly   be   called   daylight  saving 

time."  . 

You  say  It  helps  factories  In  defense  work 
by  saving  600.000  kilowatts  a  day  of  electric 
power  needed  by  the  factories.    But  as  they 
are  now  working  34  hours  a  day,  the  ad- 
vanced time  does  not  give  them  1  minute 
more  to  make  ammunition  to  smash  Hiuer. 
While  the  defense  work  Is  going  on  without 
stop  it  Is  not  hastened  by  the  different  shifts 
of  men  coming  In  and  going  out  an  hour 
earlier.    The  work  Is  being  done  regardless 
of  who  does  It  and  regardless  of  whether  the 
clocks  on  the  wall  are  right  or  an  hour  fast. 
Consider  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Garlands  declaration  that  -»  changing  of 
the  clock  In  wintertime  cannot  properly  be 

called  daylight  saving  time."  

Representative  J.  W.  Wadswohth  of  New 
York  says  that  recent  estimates  of  power  au- 
thorities showed  that  only  2  percent  of  elec- 
trical energy  could  be  saved  by  advancing 
the  clocks  during  the  winter.  And  that,  he 
says,  does  not  take  into  account  the  extra 
voltage  used  by  farmers  in  the  very  early 
morning  hours.  Hence,  the  saving  Is  leas 
than  3  percent. 

In  view  of  this  negligible  amount  of  elec- 
tric energy  saved  by  this  device— lees  than  3 
percent-there  Is  no  Justification  for  the 
cruelty  Inflicted  on  people  by  this  so-caUed 
winter  daylight  saving. 

The  effect  of  thla  scheme  on  the  morale  or 
the  people  U  bad.  and  morale  U  a  uemen- 


dous  factor  in  winning  the  war.  Why 
cruelly  compel  those  who  must  rise  at  8 
o'clock  on  a  cold,  dark  winter  morning  to 
rise  at  4?  Or  those  who  rise  at  7  to  get  up 
at  8  stUl  cold  and  dark  and  lonely?  The 
best  rest  and  sleep  come  to  us  In  the  early 
morning  hours,  and  being  compelled  to  get 
up  a  fuU  hour  before  we  normaUy  have  to 
get  up  unfits  one  for  the  day's  work. 

You  say  that  If  an  air  raid  and  conse- 
quent black-out  came  In  the  early  evenltig. 
the  fast  time  would  enable  folks  to  get  home 
before  the  alarm.  But  an  air  raid  might  as 
well  come  In  the  dark  early  morning.  No 
one  can  teU  when  the  planes  will  come.  We 
have  to  take  o\ir  chances  at  both  ends  of 
the  day. 

The  people  wiU  gladly  make  aU  neceasary 
sacrifices,  but  please  don't  ask  lor  unneces- 
sary ones.  _  _ 
Charles  Huxman  Fountain,  D.  D. 

Letters  from  schoolmen: 

Hannibal.  Mo. 
Eliminate  daylight  saving  time.  Restore 
the  country  to  standard  time  and  sanity. 
I  have  yet  to  find  one  person  who  can  pre- 
sent one  provable  argximent  that  daylight 
saving  time  is  any  advantage  whatsoever  or 
that  It  contributes  in  any  way  to  winning 
the  war.  I  hope  the  Congress  passes  this 
bill  and  thus  eliminates  one  of  the  most 
asinine  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been 
thrust  upon  a  helpless  public. 

A.  E.  Prince. 
President  Hannibal-LaGrange  Collef/e. 

TaoT  Center  School. 

Columbia  City.  Ind. 
I  am  principal  of  a  school  which  embraces 
the  entire  township.    Every  chUd  is  trans- 
ported by  bus.    We  are  forced  to  take  up 
school  one-half  hour  later  because  our  chU- 
dren  are  having  to  stand  at  ends  of  lanw  or 
major  road  connections  waiting  in  the  dark 
for  the  bus.    Then  again,  we're  losing  an 
hour  of  rest  because  who  wants  to  go  to  bed 
at  8  or  8:30  when  It  Isnt  even  dark,  but  the 
clock  necessitates  getting  up  that  extra  hour 
in  the  morning.    Farmers  to  transact  busi- 
ness in  town  must  stop  work  and  8°  «a"y 
In  the  afternoon  or  everything  is  closed. 

Roxn  Barcus, 

Principal. 


Pulton,  Mo. 
Much  gratified   to   note  from   the   news- 
papers the  IntroducUon  of  the  blU  to  change 
thftime  back  to  the  old  basU.    I  greatly 
approve.  ^  ^  ^^^ 

President,  William  Woods  College. 

Canton,  Mo. 
Wars  aren't  won  by  twisting  the  hands  of 

A  clock 

Sentiment  hc.e  Is  almost  unanimously  In 
favor  of  a  return  to  standard  time. 

L.  S.  Hopkins, 
Dean,  Culver-Stockton  College. 

Bonnotb  Mill.  Mo. 
We  don't  like  the  system  of  daylight  sav- 
ing time.  ^  ,  __«^ 
The  daylight  saving  time  keeps  farmers 
from  accomplishing  a  full  day's  work. 

If  the  time  goes  back  to  central  standard 
time,  many  people  will  be  pleased.  I  know 
our  teachers  will  be. 

School  Sisters  or  St.  Francis. 

Frankenstein  High  School. 

QuiNCT,  III. 
Rpturn  to  original  time.  As  a  teacher.  I 
reSSe  the  dli^antages  to  chUdren  dur^ 
the  winter  months.  It  is  better  also  for  our 
rural  population  and  our  ch'orches.  I  cannot 
see    tbat    daylight-saving    time    la    oi    any 
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kdvantage   to   Indiutry   dxuing   the   winter 
months  at  lemst. 

Makt  B.  Isguam. 
Teacher,  ^iney  Senior  High  School. 

Organizations  and  officials  are  repre- 
aented: 

AMKAtnAu  CRT.  Kans. 
I  am  enclualng  a  copy  of  an  editorial  which 
v»  bad  written  in  one  of  the  local  papers, 
•lao  a  sample  petition  which  has  appeared 
In  both  newspapers.  We  have  asked  the  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas  City  to  sign  these  petitions 
and  send  them  to  the  schoolhouses  where 
they  are  collected  by  the  different  P.  T.  A. 
imlts. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  contact  our  Con- 
greMmeu  and  Senators  and  ask  them  to 
support  yotir  bill. 

Weedleaa  to  say  we  are  very  anxious  that 
your  bill  receives  enough  favorable  support  to 
pasa  It. 

Mas.  K.  8.  BxRBT, 
Chairinan  of  Committee  on  Time 
Change,  Parent-Teacher's  Associations. 

EawiN.   Timf. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  in  House  Reso- 
lution 4428.  to  restore  standard  time  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  November, 
and  December. 

In  my  opinion  the  standard  time  should 

be  restored   during  the  entire  year,   but  If 

that  cannot  be  done  I  am  heartily  in  favor 

ot  your  resolution   and   hope   It   will   pass. 

Tours  very  truly. 

JAMSS  J.  lAcLAnCHLIM. 

Cteneral  SoUettor,  Clinchfield  RaUroad  Co. 

OsArroN.  N.  Dak. 
Board  of  governors.  Grafton  vTtvlc  Club, 
supports  eliminating  daylight  saving  time. 
This  board  definitely  approves  action  that 
Nation's  time  return  wtiere  belongs  The 
rtiral  people  want  to  avoid  time  arguments 
with  townsmen  when  dsyllght  saving  time 
Is  an  mjustlce  and  handicap  to  farnaer  and 
labor  problems  of  this  great  Northwest,  espe- 
cially among  potato,  beet,  grain  growers.  We 
Americans  of  standard  quality  should  abide 
by  standard  time  TherefOTe  approve  meas- 
tve  and  aecordlngly  likewise  request  otir 
Ksprssentatlves  in  Congress. 

BoAao  or  OovsaMoss, 
OsAfTON  Civic  Clct, 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

sn  artlcls  this  morning  in  the 
(Oa.)  Constitution  whero  you  had 
Introduced  a  bill  to  eliminate  daylight  sav- 
ing  time  and  restore  the  country  to  standard 
In  other  words,  to  return  to  "horse« 
time  I  am  100  percent  on  anything 
to  aboluh  these  "cra«k«pot"  laws  and  ideas 
tlMt  have  been  foraad  on  the  people.  Mora 
power  to  your  tindertaktng. 

N.  L  CAunmx, 
iHllttr  tn4  Manff,  th*  ilsilrtMid  Journal. 

Mays  Ositfrtat  IM  Iha  IUmiMmn  iMMti  to 
sUHdsrd  urns,  w«  luitarwm  MMnot 
have  statuii  ll|Uts  in  lite  wnmlt  sitd  11111 
ihsy  wttrli  wn  Ihm  twA  limt  nt  we  have  \§  §9% 
itMtf  Ihii  beet  we  rsn  In  IHs  dam, 
-^MMiHuijyy  alt  wiu  kava  mmim  mmm  m« 

^Waiaa' 


•  Wmn, 
•  ihs  dsyitght  MVlni  time  has  been 
and  never  ruuud  lo  sarve  the  purpusei 
Ml  savt  rusi,  iifhl  or  other  elatmeit 
aaftfUBi  has  worked  a  hardship  on  tha 
(armars  of  the  United  lutes  of  America,  and 
the  fanner  loses  bjr  trjrlnf  to  feed  earlier; 
Tberafore  be  ii 


record  as  opposing 

and  petition  the 

es  and  all  public 

time  as  soon  as 


Resolved,  That  we  go  on 
the  daylight  saving  time 
President  of  the  United  Stk 
cfflclals  to  restore  standarp 
possible. 

John  Vak  Mrc^,  Master. 
FkANcis  R.  Bali  i.  Secretary. 
Sunnyside  Bqidevard  Orange. 


OmcK  or  THi  Crrr  potiMtaaioti. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

onfuslon  and  dls- 

Si  ate  of  Ohio  each 

he  rec\irrent  time 


There  have  been  much 
satisfaction  within  the 
spring  and  fall  because  of 
change. 

Within  oxu  own  city 
segment  of  the  population 
experience  that  the 
compllshes  nothing  for 
proves  to  be,  according  to 
definite   drawback 
plain  to  us  that  they  ar< 
their    required    hours   of 
siunmer  months  when   w< 
time.     Farmers  In  our 
complaints  against  fast 
quence  of  loss  of  sleep  de 
us  that  production  suffers. 

The  city  commission  has 
thorized  me  to  write  that 
our  city  would  be  better 
of  the  bUl. 

OscA^  F.  Mauch, 
Clerk  of  vfie  Commission. 


th4re  Is  a  very  large 

who  find  through 

fast  time  ac- 

war  effort,  but 

heir  conviction,  a 

workers   com- 

not  able  to  get 

sleep    during    the 

operate  on   fast 

vicinity  make  similar 

As  a  conse- 

ense  workers  tell 


so-ca  led 

tie 


Pact<ry 


time. 


unanimously  au- 

the  situation  in 

ly  the  enactment 


Letters  from  attorney  j 
eluded: 


Attob]  rxY 


tlioe 


LOM  B.  ROQXBS, 

FikeviUe,  Jfj, 
Congressman  Cannon, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washing^n 

Deas  Sn:  I  notice  in  a 
Associated  Press  date  line 
ipg  to  restore  staxulard 
States. 

We  discussed  this  mattt 
directors"  meeting  of  our  l^cal 
Just  before  we  saw  the 
but  felt  there  was  nothing 
it.    If  there  Is  anything 
this,  I  feel  sure  that  our 
to  help  In  any  way  poaslble 


Put  the  clocks  bsck  on 
This  tinkering  with  tlmi 
eertalnly  a  nulsanoe 


•calli  d 


tjrmirATioifiL 
Z  note  that  a  measure  is 
tlon  to  restore  the  eotintry 
and  to  tllmlnata  the  sn* 
tima  under  whieh  v.c  havi 
rtaaatly. 

This  measure  meets  with 
I  eau  see  no  useful  purpoe 

SireMnltlaiaarrahgeiiieht. 
hii  iNirl  of  Um  MtiHlry  si 
I  iruat  Ownmi  Witt  be 
nallMi  ihlf  nuiaanM. 


M'  Ml  AMMWi 

Lattom  from  All  ateUonli  «nd  ill  lntfui< 
(rtM  ol  ihi  country  I 

toAiil  PUIA  iMMi 

Nf «  Daal  pMM* 

ifouMa  and  in* 

Wa  eannel 

Our  hatp 

wanu  to  |o 

4  p.  m.  ttaudard 

afternoon.    I  will 

aahortsfa  of 


1  ma. 


I  know  ol  Koihiiif  in  ihs 

sunvenlanao  than  this  war 
begin  vorli  oorllor  than  da  llfhi 
does  noi  itoit  any  aarllar 
home  aftar  ••  wbtoh  la  only 
time,  «ha  middle  of  Um 
be  stirprtaad  U  we  do  noi  hiva 


at  law  are  in- 


AT  Law, 
ilprti  5,  1944. 


D   C. 
paper,  under  an 
1  hat  a  bill  is  pend- 
In  the  United 


at  the  board  of 

Kiwanis  Club 

ng  mentioned. 

ve  could  do  about 

re  can  do  about 

would  be  glad 


cli  jpl 


dub 


LON   B.    ROCIBS. 


Srst  SXNVXLLC, 


,  Ohio. 

sttindard  time, 
twice  a  year  Is 


PRB  M.  OOLtMAlf. 


Palls.  Ilnnr. 

under  con8ldera< 

to  standard  time 

dsyllf  ht  saving 

been  operating 


hearty  approval, 

served  by  the 

h  Is  not  tutted  to 

III 

•u^cteasrui  In  •iimi* 


many  farm  crops  and  If  weather  happens  to 
be  against  us  It  might  be  serioxis. 

OBO.   WHTTIMa. 

Datton,  Ohio. 
■  Change  this  war  time.    Last  sununer  I  was 
in  a  hospital,  had  an  operation,  and  jrou  can 
well   Imagine   the   long  evenings  till   dark. 

Mrs.  Daut  Ftnxa. 


OsAND  Junction,  Colo. 

There  are  lots  of  nonsensical  things  to 
come  up,  but  this  war  time  leads  all.  Agri- 
culture works  from  daylight  until  after  dark 
at  all  seasons  and  if  the  city  guys  want  more 
time  off  they  can  start  an  hour  earlier  In 
the  morning  and  not  have  to  disrupt  the 
whole  fabric  of  time  by  the  foolish  idea  of 
setting  the  clocks  forward   1   hour. 

I  have  never  yet  talked  to  a  single  person 
who   could   see   any   sense   In    It. 

H.  O.  Lambeth. 

OsAss  Lakk.  Mich. 
The  clocks  must  go  back  to  standard  time 
In  order  for  the  farmers  to  raise  food  for 
the  nations. 

P.  J.   HXLM. 

Datton,  Ohio. 
Dayton  is  to  change  time  April  30.  to 
eastern  war  time,  and  I  siu'ely  don't  approve 
of  it.  It  seems  like  getting  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  retiring  when  it  Is  still 
daylight. 

More  electricity  will  be  consumed  when  we 
are  told  to  conserve  It. 

Miss  Vexna  OLTrccxEXT. 

HlLLSBOSO,    TXX. 

We,  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  Union  Bluff 
School,  Hill  County,  Tex.,  would  like  to 
add  our  names  to  the  long  list  having  al- 
ready asked  that  our  clocks  be  set  back  to 
standard  time.  We  find  that  It  works  a 
great  hardship,  particularly  through  the 
winter  months,  to  go  to  school  before  it  is 
light. 
Union  Blutt  School  Tsachsss  and  Pupoa. 

Baltimobx.  Md. 
We  of  this  community  have  twice  voted 
down  the  so-called  daylight  saving.  All 
winter  long  we  get  up  Ir  the  cold,  bleak  pre- 
dawn hours,  and  all  summer  we  fight  the 
youngsters  to  get  them  to  bed  in  broad  day- 
light. It  is  a  vile  and  abominable  arrange* 
ment. 

■  N.  HiTTcniaoN. 

Wasntnoton,  D,  O. 
The  time  has  worked  grent  hardship  on 
working  people  and  farmer*,  not  ohiy  In 
loss  of  rret  and  utepp  but  in  ndtl«tl  dollars  of 
aomiM  for  heat  and  eteotricity  used.  Pleasa 
|tl  m  kaok  to  Oods  time 

M    4    N    NvtM, 

I  raad  with  a  gr***  dtal  of  itieaixire  of  your 
■roiiowd  hill  to  reewire  ■isiuUui  iime  in  the 
Vnitad  liaisa  nf  Amerltfa,  aiitl  I  sorely 
you  will  ba  aUta  to  lei  u  ««t  iiei'MMte  Isw, 

lit  «hi«  MtMiMit  iir  ihii  tiMMtiiiy  II  Is  hard  to 
And  Miiy  (lHyli|lil  sNv»ii  hy  ihii  M.VHllsd 
dayilahl  Mvtni  llms  baiwMn  ihe  montlM  of 
Oitoier  and  Mirsh  Ws  m\h  berora  daylliM, 
ofton  In  the  piiid  ram,  anuw,  and  aiaei  and 
have  \Q  hum  liihu  whinh  fo\M  be  uitllghleil 
If  Wf  wsis  alluwod  MiHiulttid  tints 

(Mrs )  Oaarauoa  WiutiNsoN, 


Datton.  Ohio, 

The  men  and  women  of  our  city  and  county 
are  wrought  up  over  tha  conluslng  ums. 
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ami^ad  avefy  •  months,  for  what  ptopase 
one  seems  to  know.    It  mma  no  real  — 

pose.    It  Is  detrimental  to  fanasn,  wa     

•IS,  and  l&dustr:eB.  Last  week  osv  city  oom- 
ialTTV*i  paaasd  an  ordinance  advancing  the 
time  1  hour  for  the  summer.  Today,  lAbor 
unions  and  others  are  circulating  referen- 
dum petitions  to  have  the  voters  reecmd  this 

action. 

John  F.  Ahlxss. 

PtNX  BLtTFT.  AKX. 

I  am  a  railroad  shop  vrorker.  Ever  since 
the  change,  or  most  of  the  tune,  we  are  re- 
quired to  start  working  at  6  o'clock  sun 
time — 7  war  time — and  working  only  8  hotirs 
a  day  we  get  off  at  3  sun  time — 4  war  time— 
In  the  evening,  which  Is  about  the  middle  of 
the  evening.  It  forces  us  to  get  up  2  hours 
befor:  daylight,  burning  electricity,  get  to 
our  Jobs  an  hour  before  good  daylight,  and 
bum  electricity  another  14  to  2  hours  until 
It  gets  light  enough  to  see  how  to  wOTk,  and 
then  quit  work  when  the  stm  is  2  to  3  hotus 
high  in  the  evening. 

We  ought  to  elect  a  Congress  that  has  sense 
enough  to  let  God's  sun  time  alone. 

M.  M.  Hamilton. 

During  the  winter  months  I  go  to  work  in 
the  dark  and  return  in  the  dark,  where  If 
we  were  on  standard  time  I  would  go  to 
work  In  daylight. 

We  were  told  that  It  was  done  to  conserve 
electricity,  but  such  statements  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

J.  S.  Holmes, 
Albany.  N.  7. 

Oeorgxtown.  Txx. 
This  law  is  one  of  the  worst  blunders  our 
representatives  In  Washington  have  made. 
K  you  will  trace  Just  how  and  where  this 
Idea  started,  you  will  find  it  was  In  some  of 
our  large  plants  where  the  office  personnel 
and  the  golf  players  wanted  more  time  in 
the  evening  for  sport.  Small  plants  have  to 
work  at  a  loss  in  this  way:  they  have  to 
go  on  peak  load  in  the  early  morning  hours, 
where  formerly  they  usually  are  able  to  re- 
duce their  power  and  loads  by.  say,  12  o'clock 
midnight  or  even  much  of  the  time  can 
start  cutting  down  the  loads  by  10  p.  m. 
MlUions,  with  school  children  lo  get  off  to 
school,  have  to  get  up  as  early  as  4  a.  m. 
I  firmly  believe  four-fifths  of  our  people 
would  vote  for  a  repeal  of  this  law,  and  the 
aame  with  the  soldiers  thst  are  In  training. 
I  heard  a  man  say  ths  othsr  dsy  hU  boy 
writes  he  has  to  get  up  at  4  a.  m.  Just  taks 
a  look  at  this  and  see  If  you  can  find  any 
class  of  our  people  that  this  law  really  bene- 
&U  and  helps  in  any  way. 

W.  t,  trvMr. 

Oott)MatA,  1.  0. 
This  new  time  Is  most  inoonvenitni.  oon« 
fttsitiR,  demnralialni.  and  dapreasitiii     Now 
we  iiNtH  forward  to  aaatarn  ■tHitdaid  time 

A  toVTM  OAIMHiIMUM. 

MAffllfg,  ewNi, 
In  •  H>mile  radltw  rrnm  \\p\»  we  hsve 

It  HntoMl  with  three  ililTeii'iM   llitics, 
IllVg  Miod  a  iMod  nmny  r«ilt"s»l  •••»• 

iantf.    Oeuld  wa  not  supiMiss  titeae  em> 

filuyaaa  working  b"  one  time,  they  siirt  their 
amilist  iiviiiH  hy  snoiiisr,  e<iul(t  (««use  anel* 
dsnisi  eloeHa  Hi  \\o\»U  with  two  time  hsuda, 
one  elty  lima,  one  rsilrowd  time  Tl»en  here 
t«  the  home  Ufa— twios  a  ysar  the  thousands 
of  bable*  must  be  adjusted  to  change  of 
another  time,  plus  habiu  of  aduiu. 
Lst's  get  back  to  sans  living  conditions. 

H.  T.  Uattow. 


In  operating  a  large  farm  and  hiring  eon- 
stdHObto  b^.  I  liave  found  thia  *Voosevelt 
tlma."  aa  we  call  it.  the  worst  taandkcap  that 
could  be  Impoeed  on  me.  MiHions  oC  howa 
of  manpower  time  have  been  lost  on  account 
of  this  foolishness,  as  a  farmer's  work  must 
oonform  quite  closely  with  sun  time. 

W.  NicaoLLa. 

Nrw  PsAmcuN,  Mo. 

We  dont  mind  working  hard  and  long 
botirs  on  standard  time  and  doing  the  best 
we  can.  Where  we  have  to  pick  up  extra 
help,  wliich  U  hard  to  get,  and  they  work 
dayli^t  saving,  and  our  regular  help  work 
standard  time.  It  upeeU  things  and  la  very 
unsatiafactorr  for  ua. 

And  for  the  country  children  standing  00 
the  roadside  in  the  cold  and  darkness  wait- 
ing for  a  school  bus.  It  is  very  unsstlstsctory. 

I  havs  talked  to  many  people  In  different 
imes  ot  business  and  I  have  yet  to  find  any- 
one that  favors  daylight  saving  time. 

C.  Albsbt  Smith. 

Wasrhicton,  D.  C. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  so-called  contra- 
dictory daylight  saving,  I've  never  heard  ons 
person  approve  it. 

It— the  daylight  saving— la  not  a  saving  m 
any  sense  of  the  word,  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  only  a  drain  on  one's  health  and  nerves, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  fuel  and 
electric  bills  when  It  Is  preached  on  aU  sides 
to  conserve  both. 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Harding,  so  strong  were  the  protests  sgalnst 
daylight  saving  here  In  Washington,  he  said 
never  again  would  there  be  daylight  saving 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Boith  M.  Oallant. 

Wabash  EMPLOTxn'  Bospttal. 

Decatur,  III. 
Hospital  days  start  at  7  a.  m.  under  thU 
sUly  war  time.     Nurses  and  other  hospital 
employees  get  up,  have  breakfast,  and  walk 
to  work  before  dawn,  about  8  months  of  the 
year.    During  half  the  year  there  is  a  tremen- 
doue  waste  of  electricity  whUe  the  morning 
work  Is  being  done.    The  long  afternoons  are 
not  a  boon,  as  supper  in  hosplUU  U  early. 
Ruth  B.  Roanns. 
Registered  Surse. 


MKR. 

EllmlnaU  daylight-saving  tlms  and  rsstora 
the  entire  country  to  standard  time.  We  are 
entirely  In  favor  ol  setting  the  time  back. 

N.  F.  BsacKMAM. 

Manakim.  Va. 

We  have  never  liked  dayllght-aaving  time 

and  have  never  been  able  to  ase  how  we 

saved   anything  by   It.     The   truth  of  the 

matter  was.  we  had  to  burn  lighla  much 

longer  In  tha  mornln|.  atlll  they  preach,  save 

eteetrielty.  .    ^  _ 

L.  0.  OUiNi. 

■t,  Uwto.  Me. 

Put  rnrlh  tvery  i>iri«ri  tn  ass  that  the  kill 
IB  parnad.  Dayllghi  savinB  w»#  navar  da. 
Blinail  hi  ha  lialplul  hi  WMikltiii  iianplai  II 
nieanii  ihair  BaiUMu  up  ••>  ^'i*  nark  aarly 
hoMi's  iir  tha  mnrnUiH  and  itnliil  to  kti  during 
daylitfhi 

for  anykody  who  aan  alaap  lata  or  fur  ihnsa 
Willi  have  lalaura  tof  pUyinii  lnir,  daylight* 
•MVinM  tuna  Is  a  graat  l«H»ni  but  tlw  ma- 
Jority  I'f  AinarlPsns  are  worklni  people,  and 
ahiiuld  be  oonsldered  Tl.ay  ware  eerUlnly 
overlooked  when  thia  bill  was  mada  ofoailTa. 
They  were  punlahed  (penallaad)  by  tha  pam- 
ing  of  this  wartime  measure.  Fleaae  do 
something  about  It  real  soon. 

HctxN  BaxLsroBO. 


Daiuka  L. 
This  daylight-aaTlBg  ttma  haa  baaa  a 
rlble  mistake  and  ought  to  be  abandonad. 
If  this  biU  la  ttrought  to  the  attantton  of 
enot«h  voters,  the  reaction  erUl  ba  over- 
vhaiaataMli  in  lu  favor. 

~  M.  H.  Oonxor. 

CinJW«.Va, 
TO  ellmmato  dayllght-ssving  time  haa 
appealed  to  the  heart  ot  every  farmer  and 
echool  child  in  Virginia.  Children  are  earn- 
peUed  to  rlaa  bafora  dayli^t  and  staxtd  by 
the  roadatde.  In  all  kinds  at  waather.  avralt- 
ing  a  bus  to  take  them  to  s^ool.  Oilldren 
«  and  7  years  old  hsva  to  submit  to  such  cruel 

treatment. 

AMoTRsa. 

LovsnsvxLLX,  Va. 
Restore   standard   time.     I   trust   efforts 
will  be  successful.    I  have  written  my  Rep- 
resentative to  support  the  measure. 

HaaaT  C.  ~ 


Pacmc,  Mo. 

Remove  this  edlpss  thst  hss  obscured  our 
normal  course  In  life  for  the  past  few  yeats, 
namely,  the  so-called  daylight-saving  plan. 

This  annoying  regulstion  never  hsd  any 
merit  and  has  cost  us  heavUy. 

JAMSS  McCaitghkt. 

MiLLxasviLLX,  Ma. 
Small  city  houses  are  almost  uninhabit- 
able in  summer  till  10  or  11  p.  m.  sun  time. 
An  hotir's  sleep  In  the  cool  of  the  morning 
Is  worth  more  than  an  hotir  foe  amusement 

in  the  evening. 

Mabu  BALOwnr. 

Hollt  Hill,  Pla. 
Let  us  have  God's  thne  agam  in  this 
beautiful  vrorld  that  man  haa  almost  ruined. 
The  harm  It  has  done  children.  Save  elec- 
tricity: what  a  Joke  that  U.  The  coet  Ir 
Just  the  same  no  matter  what  the  clock  aays. 
Mr*:.  J.  H.  AaMsrsoNO. 

Blxtcmont,  Va. 
I  wish  to  endorse  bill  to  reetore  etandard 
time:  the  preeent  fast  time  U  a  aample  of 
the  laws  H>onsored  by  the  New  Deal. 

Walw  I. " 


8T.  Lotna.  Mo. 
May  I  too  add  my  proteet  against  daylight 
saving.  It  U  ons  of  ths  worst  things  people 
have  had  to  endure  ouuide  of  the  war.  I  am 
the  mother  of  several  children— aome  of 
which  go  to  achool.  I  get  them  up  In  the 
dark:  they  eat  their  breakfaat  In  the  dark: 
so  to  achool  in  the  dark. 

Maa.  BtmJB. 

BBLLivnxa,  tu.. 
Keep  tha  olock  where  It  balonga  and  not 
an  hi.ur  ahead,  aa  It  la  with  tha  pr^nl 
rraay  Idea  of  daylight  aavinn  lime  whleh^ 
does  nut  aava  a  thing,  ami  w#  have  to  uae 
alai'lrlrlty  It  Mt  to  waah  t-ur  faeaa  Thai  a 
nna  «»f  tha  WMJial  ldaa«  ami  waa  itrlainaiad 
fur  tha  k»ii»«l  •!  th»  »«»»'•'»•  l>*vii||ht  aav. 
ini  tlma  doss  not  aava  a  damad  thing. 
What  a  arlma  u*  have  t«»  atop  Wifll  il  lilO 
u  m  instead  of  thaiorraet  tlma.  4  M  p  m. 
^  a,  J  HaiMTi, 


War  ilma  la  a  mistake  Rallonlni  may  IM 
a  nuisanee  but  aa  a  handlsap  to  tha  pr«»dya. 
liiK  farmer  It  oannut  oompara  with  war  tlma 

rarming  Is  tied  to  the  sun.  It  eannot  be 
otherwise.  The  nearer  a  standard  tints  ean 
bs  to  aun  time  tha  kattar.  The  net  effect  of 
war  time  U  you  atart  on  aun  tlma  and  quit 
on  war  time.    We  loss  thst  hour. 


r 


t» 


n 
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Wkr  tlm*  to  a  h*ndlc«p  to  farming  and 
btntflU  no  other  producing  industry. 
Do  jour  darndest  to  gtt  the  bill  through. 

Paul  D.  Loot. 

Lawbxncc.  Kans. 
We  in  the  Ifiddle  West  want  the  clocks  set 
back  to  where  they  should  be. 
Tours  truly. 

L.  B.  RxAD. 

Dattom,  Ohio. 
As  a  war  worker  In  the  city  of  Dayton,  and 
fff>^  who  sees  so  many  disadvantages  of  fast 
or  war  time.  I  heartily  approve  of  the  bill 
for  eatabllshment  of  standard  time  for  the 
Nation.  About  05  percent  of  the  employees 
where  I  worked  are  against  war  time. 

HaBOLO   DAGANHAKiyr. 

GSAT  StnooT.  llo. 
.^^^  We  live  on  a  large  farm  and  are  willing  to 
help  In  any  way  we  can  to  help  win  the  war, 
but  feel  that  daylight  saving  time  has 
worked  u&aMMaary  hardship  on  the  farm- 
ers and  sduxd  children.  Children  have  to 
meet  the  school  bus  at  7  o'clock.  The  farm- 
era  newl  all  the  help  they  can  get  this  year. 
Setting  our  clocks  back  will  help  a  lot. 

Ms.  AWD  Mas.  WnxaxD  Beumsb. 

Pacific,  Mo. 
In  advocating   the  change  of  time  I  am 
voicing    the    rsntlments    the    businessmen, 
farmers,  and  laborers  In  this  community. 

We  hope  and  pray  you  will  accomplish  this 
move.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  detriment 
tal  and  Inconvenien*^  laws  ever  enacted. 

L.  A    Baowii. 

Colombia.  Mo. 
X  hav«  lived  In  8t.  Louis,  which  is  one  of 
Um  Uff  oltlea  supposed  to  be  affected  favor- 
ably by  the  use  of  the  extra  hour  of  sun- 
shine,  and  have  lived  In  smaller  towns,  and 
M  yet  I  fall  to  see  the  benefit  of  it.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  inconveniences.  Kveryone 
dOM  not  get  up  at  7  a.  m.  (or  later)  and 
for  the  ones  (most  people,  I  think)  who 
get  up  between  S  and  0.  a  light  has  to  be 
Qurned  in  the  morning  M6  days  of  the  year. 
On  the  other  hand.  t>efore  the  daylight  saving 
time  there  are  a  few  months  of  the  year  when 
one  can  get  up  and  do  without  lights  if  we 
use  the  "Lord's  time"  for  our  clocks. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  PiAon. 

Nsw  Hatiw.  Mo. 
Set  our  clocks  back  to  the  old  time.    We 
•re  100  percent  for  the  bill. 

OaCAB    RVMOS. 

Wurravuxa.  Mo. 

TlUe  so-«alied  dayll«ht  saving  time  Is  etr- 
lalnly  a  disgusting  thing. 

Juet  because  the  clocks  are  puahed  up  an 
bour  la  no  alga  that  the  dew  wUl  be  off  our 
crops  an  bour  earlier.  When  we  hire  help 
Ibey  want  to  quit  for  the  day  when  the  aun 

still  way  up  and  when  we  have  business 
which  needs  our  attention  In  town  we  must 
go  m  the  middle  of  the  day  or  else  everything 
Is  locked  up.  way  before  the  day  Is  past. 

We're  using  more  oil  for  lights  than  be- 
fore. Just  because  we  have  to  be  up  In  the 
morning  long  before  daylight. 

Bdwabo  Schsoi 


(Telegram) 
(The  filing  time  shown  In  the  date  line  on 
telegrams  and  day  letters  is  lUndard  time 
at  point   of   origin.     Time   of    receipt   is 
standard  time  at  point  of  deatlnatlon  | 

Pabocar.  Kt.,  MarOi  29.  1944. 
We  heartily  endorse  efforts  in  regard  to  the 
ttae  bill.     We  farmers  have   been  heavily 
handlcappad  by  thla  war  time. 

J.  A.  CoLi. 
FaamBTOc  Bam. 
Hasvabo  RoTTCzauro. 
Habbt  Roes. 


Irritating  law  Con- 
plague  us  working 


X  waa  delighted  to  read 
that  you  had  introduced  i 
eliminate  dayllght-savlnf 
the  entire  coxmtry  to  sta  idard  time 

Daylight  saving   U   thf   most    rldlcukms, 
useless,  inconsistent,  and 
gress  ever  thoxxght  up  to 
folk. 

At  first  It  was  stated  that  on  account  of 
the  war  plants,  it  waa  ne  essary 
planu  are  working  24  hou  s  around  the  clock, 
then  how  covild  dayligft-saving  time  be 
necessary  or  consistent? 

Later  It  waa  stated  Edgland  was  on  thla 
time  and  therefore  it  woif  d  be  best  for  us  to 
be  on  the  same  time 
United  States  has  had  to  4o  as  any  other  for 
elgn  power?     We  Amerlans  have  always  In 
the  past  given  and  done  f ( ir  England  but  why 
should  we  copy  her?    Are 
running  our  own  country 
from  outside? 

Thirdly,  why  change  th^  clock? 
business  desires  to  open 
well  anc'  good,  but  what 


forcing  others  to  change  tl  lelr  time? 


Fourthly,  electric-light 
since  the  change,  as  for 
us  who  rise  at  6  a.  m 


noma  when  dark  and  arrli  e  home  when  dark 


Also,  in  the  North,  most 


do  not  have  the  heat  o  i  so  early  and,  of 
course,  there  Is  no  sxin  to  lelp  warm  up. 

It's  most  difficult  for  c  ne  to  live  most  of 
their  life  on  standard  1  ime  and  suddenly 
change  over  to  life  an  1  tour  or  two  ahead 
without  physical  dlscomf  ture.  Thoee  of  us 
who  may  suffer  from  sinv  i,  asthma,  or  bron- 
chial ailments  find  the  etrly  morning  air  an 
aggravation  to  thoee  sym  ptoms. 

Tours  for  repeal  of  da  rlight  saving  time. 
Roth  Lotnai  LnoHTOi*. 
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BonoN, 

In  the  new«pa{>er 

bill  in  Congress  to 

time  and  restore 


we  not  capable  of 
without  any  advice 


If  certain 
tn  hour  earlier  all 
is  to  be  gained  by 


bills  are  far  higher 

7  months  those  of 

8  ;andard  time  leave 


apartment  houses 


tine 


The  bill  to  set  the 
where  they  were  before  al 
with  daylight-saving 
enactment  into  law. 

Because  school  chlldret 
in  the  dsrk  during  the 
State  of  Ohio  compromfMd 
and  forth.     We  now  go 
time  tomorrow,  April  30 
time,   dty   time,   dayligl^ 
time.   For  sheer  nonsense 
this  variable  time  buslnei 
stupid  mistake  that  couk 
Nation.    All  Ulk  about 
just  p<^)pyoock.    What 
ning  you  bum  In  the  mbmlng 


Clsvblamd,  Ohio. 
Nat  on '8  clocks  back  to 
this  sUly  meddling 
deserves  prompt 


here  had  to  get  up 

winter  months  the 

the  time  back 

)ack  to  some  other 

We  have  railroad 

time,   and   State 

ind  utter  confusion 

1  is  atwut  the  most 

be  Inflicted  on  the 

lavlng  electricity  Is 

y  m  save  in  the  eve- 


BUnlnate  eaatem  war 
standard  time. 

We  have  saved  no  ele^clty 
no    value    whatever    In 
standard  time. 


0.  Stivin  Oost. 

HAonvrowM,  Mo. 
ime  and  go  back  to 


Uro. 
Changing  of  time  to  Jfast  time  coats  ua 
hundreds  of  dollars.  It  s  Just  another  New 
Deal  brainstorm.  Men  '  rant  to  get  up  on 
old  time,  quit  at  noon  on  new  time,  and  quit 
in  evening  on  fast  time. 

Mrs.  HkmT  E.  BazxoiNO. 


We  are  interested  in 
clocks  set  back  again. 
bring  this  about. 


I  was  pleased  beyond 
article  on  setting  back 


and  can  see 

doing    away    with 


0.  Bamit  Kstxn. 


NoaiCAir,  Ni 

laving  the  Nation's 
Do  all   you  can  to 


RA  r   K.   NSSDHAM . 

W/LTXa    J.    SCHldST. 

PsiiaT   BaciCTB. 
Sall  Wooixvxb. 


Albamt,  N.  T. 
wbrds  when  I  read  an 
he  Nation's  clocka. 


It's  tough  to  gtt  tip  and  out  In  ttie  pltoh 
dark  in  the  cold.  The  earlier  It  U  the 
colder  It  is,  and  the  achool  kkldlee  are  out 
all  winter  at  8  o'clock  in  the  pitch  dark  la 
wintry  weather.  It  there  were  one  ounco 
of  aense  to  the  measure  or  it  kept  boys  from 
suffering  over  there  we  wouldn't  mind.  But 
it's  no  sense  at  all.  It  doesn't  even  save 
electricity,  as  it  was  supposed  to.  All  the 
houses  are  lighted  up  till  8  and  8:30  on  dark 
mornings. 

I  do  hope  with  all  my  heart  the  clocks 
will  be  set  back  and  let's  have  the  ordinary 
time  we  always  had. 

This  new  time  is  Just  about  as  sensible  as 
if  we  wanted  to  lengthen  a  skirt,  so  we  cut 
some  off  the  top  and  sew  it  on  the  bottom. 
Mrs.  Flobenck  B.  WaaoN. 

Attica.  Ind. 
The  farmers  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
that  can  never  be  paid,  for  your  efforts  to  set 
the  clocks  back.  Let  us  say  the  clock  says  7 
p.  m. — ^the  time  really  is  6  p.  m.  Farmer  goes 
to  milk  and  cannot  milk  because  the  flies  are 
so  bad.  It  is  8  p.  m.  by  the  clock  and  I  go  to 
shut  up  the  chickens  so  we  can  go  to  church; 
they  wont  go  in  because  they  know  it  is  only 
7  p.  m.  I  could  go  on  and  on — you  just  have 
no  idea  the  nuisance  It  la. 

MABT  3BT7PP. 

Seattlb.  Wash. 
Please  eliminate  daylight-saving  time.    It 
is   silly,    unnecessary,   and    proflts   no   one. 
Do  help  us  get  rid  of  It  forever. 

EusABrm  V.  Clabk. 

Obano  Havxn,  Mich. 
It  is  about  time  you  feHers  down  there 
wak^  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  use 
setting  ths  clocks  ahead.  It  is  bad  for  the 
farmers  and  for  outside  workers,  such  aa 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  painters,  and  for 
school  children.  In  the  siunmer  it  is  light 
until  10  o'clock  and  the  children  want  to 
sUy  out  until  It  Is  dark  and  it  la  pbout 
11  o'clock  before  they  get  to  bed  and  that 
is  not  enough  sleep  for  them  In  the  morn- 
ing it  Is  so  wet  the  farmers  can't  get  to 
work  on  time:  the  only  ones  it  is  any  good 
for  ia  thr  golf  players  and  that  don't  earn 
the  common  man  a  living:  and  the  vtoner 
the  clocks  are  put  back  to  central  standard 
time  where  it  belongs,  the  t>etter. 

DIBX  Vam  Doobmb. 

Abilbkb,  Tn. 

X  cannot  realat  writing  to  encourage  the 
move  to  return  our  clocka  back  to  normal.  X 
am  so  thankftil  someone  In  Washington  baa 
realised  the  terrible  dlaadvantagea  of  thla 
thing,  we  cannot  see  that  changing  otu-  time 
hac  helped  the  war  effort  in  one  single  In- 
stance. Instead  It  has  proved  to  be  only  an 
irritant. 

The  time  has  eome  when  even  cowhanda 
quit  work  according  to  the  clock.  Many  good 
daylight  hours  are  wasted  in  these  abnormal 
afternoons.  The  sun  is  high  when  they  stop. 
It  is  the  same  thing  when  we  try  to  harvest 
wheat. 

We  were  told  in  the  beginning  that  it  was 
necessary  to  change  clocks  to  conserve  elec- 
tric power  In  cities.  Now.  when  we  know  fac- 
tories are  run  34  hours  dally,  swing  shifts, 
and  so  forth,  we  wonder,  where  Is  the  saving 
of  electric  power?  Certainly  not  In  our 
homes.  We  retire  an  hour  early  by  the  clock. 
but  next  morning,  because  it  is  still  dark,  we 
bum  lights  an  hour.    There  is  no  diherence. 

But  I  sm  writing  to  present  the  difficulties 
of  mothers  and  school  children,  particularly. 

With  two  boys  In  grade  schools,  consider 
my  plight.  Especially  the  9 -year  old  son. 
He  needs  10  hours  sleep  each  night.  So  every 
night  It  Is  a  struggle  with  frayed  tempers 
resulting,  to  make  him  come  in  from  play, 
with  lote  of  pleasant  daylight  playtime  left, 
and  command  him  to  go  to  bed.  Next  morn- 
ing, he  has  to  be  awakened  while  It  la  itill 


dark  to  reaeh  achool  on  time.  Por  the  • 
winter  months,  what'a  worse,  he  baa  to  go  to 
•ehool  In  the  dark. 

We  Texans  like  to  think  we  are  as  patriotic 
as  the  next  onea.  If  we  could  see  that  all 
this  worry  rnd  trouble  were  actually  helping 
the  war  effort  we  would  never  complain.  But 
for  a  years  of  it  now.  we  fall  to  aee  any 
good  at  all.  May  the  bill  be  successful  and 
soon. 

"Thanks  for  listening"— 

Mas.  H. 

Pbbo.  III. 

About  daybreak  usually  occurs  the  mini- 
mum temperature  during  the  24  hours; 
therefore,  we  may  deduce  that  Nature  her- 
self attachea  slgnUlcanoe  to  ths  t  time  of  day. 

Consider  (December.  194a-January,  1043) 
clocks  reading  8:18  a.  m.  at  the  hour  of  sun- 
rise. This  necessitates  consiunlng  electricity 
cr  using  other  means  of  artificial  lighting. 

The  wTlter  finds  himself  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  avoidably  consuming  electricity 
(or  this  purpose,  can  effect  a  saving  for  war 
effort:  or  any  other  use. 

The  sun  does  not  shine  through  (Decem- 
ber. 1942)  until  nearly  0:00  a.  m.  Clocks  in- 
dicate noon  hour  only  a  few  hours  after 
actual  daybreak 

Changing  the  setting  of  clocks  will  not  dls- 
rhpt  Nature  nor  cause  her  to  change  the 
cycle  of  daylight  and  darkness. 

At  any  rate,  this  winter  Is  proving  unsuit- 
able for  this  situation  that  has  been  arbi- 
trarily created  necessitating  having  artificial 
light.  And  which  latter  could  otherwise  have 
been  avoided.  

LUBET  LBMZBH. 

Dsa  Momn.  Iowa. 

In  theee  trying  tlmee,  why  must  we  have 
unoeceesary  hardships  heaped  upon  us? 
Setting  the  clocka  ahead  la  an  unneceeaary 
hardship  and  a  detriment  to  us  at  all  aeasona 
of  the  year. 

If  setting  the  clocks  ahead  In  any  small 
way  helped  the  war  effort,  everyone  would 
be  realgned  to  the  change,  but  it  does  not  help 
the  war  effort.  All  war  planU  work  the  clock 
around,  three  8-hotir  shlfta. 

I  have  ulked  with  doaeiM  of  women  about 
their  gaa  and  electric  bills  and  all  agree  that 
never  in  the  history  of  their  housekeeping 
have  the  gas  and  electric  bUla  been  so  high 

We  are  burning  lighu  hours  longer  each 
month  than  U  neceeeary  on  account  of  set- 
ting the  clocks  ahead,  and  it  is  a  deplorable 
eondltion  to  have  om  children  going  out  into 
tbe  darkneas  to  school  all  fall  and  winur. 

In  the  summer  the  nights  are  hot  and 
It  does  not  cool  off  much  before  midnight. 
Tbe  early  morning  U  cool  enough  so  one  can 
sleep  but.  if  we  are  forced  to  retire  tMfore  It 
has  eooled  off,  and  forced  to  get  up  while  we 
could  sleep,  think  bow  little  real  sleep  and 
rest  we  have  bad  to  sUrt  tbe  grind  of  a  bard 
day's  work. 

X  want  you  to  know  bow  very  much  I.  and 

my  family,  and  my  neighbors,  and  friends  ap- 

preclaU  the  effort  to  restore  standard  time. 

We  thank  you  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts. 

Mas.  John  L.  Mobton. 

HinrmfOTOH,  W.  Va, 
Olad  to  note  In  our  papers  for  the  27th  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  for  return  to  standard 
time. 

BeUeve  this  would  be  generally  helpful  to 
Industry  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Island  Cbebk  Coal  Co., 
jAMxa  D.  Fbancu, 

President. 

Shxnamdoah,  Iowa. 
I'm  sure  if  I  had  the  time  to  visit  my  Iowa 
farm  frienda  X  would  get  100  percent  vote  for 
your  measure.    X  have  never  heard  anyone 
claim  any  advantages  in  favor  of  war  time. 

Mbs.  a.  L.  BoDGiaa. 
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Ooan.  Kam. 

X  am  a  wheat  and  stock  raiser.  Have  atx 
tractors  and  understand  the  help  problem. 
In  the  busy  farming  aeaaon  we  try  to  use 
all  our  daylight  but  what  a  eurae  tt  Is  tor 
our  boys  to  switch  the  tractors  off  when  the 
sun  Is  high,  the  moisture  rapidly  leaving 
your  soli  and  telling  you  to  please  remem- 
ber the  shows  and  other  attractions  all  start 
on  war  time.  In  harvest  the  dews  keep 
our  combines  out  of  field  in  morning  and 
with  war  time  our  help  Just  won't  stay  with 
us  late  in  evenings  because  it  makes  too 
long  a  run.  In  the  schools  in  vrlnter  cm- 
kiddies  go  to  school  before  daylight,  study 
in  their  classrooms  by  artlflclal  light,  using 
our  electricity,  then  in  order  for  our  chlld.'en 
to  get  their  needed  rest  we  must  send  them 
to  bed  In  daylight,  but  neither  we.  Congress, 
nor  Roosevelt  can  make  them  go  to  sleep. 

Restore  the  Nation  to  standard  time. 

Ben  Schukpbl. 

Datton,   Ohio. 

This  business  of  changing  the  time  is  a 
pain  in  the  neck  and  not  only  that  but  in 
the  summer  when  a  hard-working  man  la 
able  to  get  a  little  sleep  in  the  morning  when 
it's  cool  up  comes  this  ridiculous  business 
of  changing  the  time  so  that  when  it's  hot 
in  the  evening  the  workingmau  must  go 
to  bed  in  order  to  get  sleep;  next  morning 
finds  himself  tossing  all  night  because  of 
the  heat. 

Being  a  workingman  in  a  factory,  I  am 
aaking  you  to  see  that  bill  No.  4480  be  passed. 

M.  VraA. 

Kllinwool.  Kanb. 

Time  of  day  is  by  the  sun  and  you  cannot 
do  any  thing  to  change  the  sun  and  I  don't 
think  anything  should  be  done  to  change 
the  time,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  changed 
back.  I  have  talked  to  docens  and  none 
like  It. 

I  have  three  aona  m  the  service.  All  In  the 
Navy,  and  I  sure  want  this  war  to  get  over. 
I  Jxist  feel  that  changing  back  to  Ood's  thne 

*'"  *»**P'  Mrs.  Ocobgb  Cbcil. 

PlOOOTT,    ABK. 

We  farmers  of  this  community  will  surely 
welcome  the  day  when  Congress  sees  fit  to 
ttun  back  the  clock  to  where  It  belong*— 
with  the  sun.  It  does  work  a  hardahlp  on 
farmers  who  are  trying  to  help  feed   the 


Nation. 


Mattib  KaaaHAw. 


GUi.visRm,  Tb. 

W*  hall  with  delight  and  approval  the  bill 
to  set  the  Nation's  clock  back  l  hour  and 
onoe  more  reeognlae  the  (act  that  It  Is  tbe 
sun  and  not  tbe  law  that  fixes  the  time. 

Tbe  effort  to  adopt  the  so-called  wartime 
to  otir  private  lives  and  btislness  has  pro- 
duced only  oonftision  and  Inconvenience. 

Otir  schools  had  to  change  the  bour  of 
opening  during  the  winter  beeauae  It  waa 
not  yet  good  daylight  when  the  children 
reported  at  schools.  Our  merchanU 
changed  the  bour  of  store  openings. 

While  the  Inconvenience  and  confusion 
due  to  the  change  has  been  great,  there  has 
been  positively  no  real  benefit.  It  waa  In 
line  with  changing  Thanksgiving  Day. 

B.  B.  Cbbbsbobouoh. 

Datton,  Ohio. 
The  result  of  this  change  of  time  as  experi- 
enced last  year  is  very  confusing. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  bill  calling  for 
establishment  of  standard  time  throughout 
the  Nation.  I  have  written  our  Representa- 
tive urging  h»"^  to  use  his  Influence  so  that 
the  biU  wUl  be  passed. 

CHasnB  SnoBAic 


FLATTSBtrBa.  Mo. 

I  Bin  certainly  glad  that  some  person  In 
Coogreas  at  last  appreciates  the  need  for  a 


rttum  to  standard  tttnc.  ITte  preeent  ar* 
rangement  worka  a  hardship  on  the  fanner, 
leeeens  production.  Inoreasas  tbe  use  of  elec- 
tricity, and  makea  It  dUBeult  for  chUdren 
to  catch  a  echoed  bua  at  6:S0  a.  m. 
XX>nt  give  up:  we  are  for  you. 

R.  A    BKCmHkKWk, 

County  Chairman.  Clinton 
Cottntjf  Finance  Commute*. 

Paoccah.  Kt. 

This  daylight  saving  time  is  such  ft 
nuisance  half  of  the  pe^^ple  have  never 
pushed  their  clocks  forward.  Farmera  «an 
work  only  by  sun  time. 

The  Catholic  achool  here  which  has  a  large 
attendance  goes  by  the  old  time.  Their 
studies  begin  at  0:80  new  time  So  please 
do  everything  you  can  ao  otir  light  hilla  will 
be  leas. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  SicrrM 

Faibtiklo.  Ohio. 

Aooording  to  a  8  to  2  vote  of  the  oom- 
misaioners  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  time  will  be 
advanced  1  hour  AprU  30.  1044.  and  turned 
buck  October  I.  1044.  The  result  la  very 
confusing 

Tou  recenUy  introduced  bUl  No.  4480  Ui  the 
Federal  House  of  RepresenUtives  calling  for 
esUblishment  of  standard  time  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  we  ahould  all  be  on  standard 
time  and  I  have  written  our  Congressman 
to  do  what  he  can  to  eee  that  the  biU  wUI  be 


Dnvr  O. 


Vs. 

Nearly  everyone  In  thla  aeetlon  has  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  this  war  time, 
and  wondered  how  to  beat  st^-t  a  move  to 
have  the  clocks  set  right. 

If  there  is  anything  we  can  do.  ploaae  let 
us  know  how  we  can  help. 

Mra.  L.  A.  TrUM. 

Hontinotom,  W.  Va. 
Please  do  all  you  can  to  get  all  the  States 
back  on  eastern  standard  time. 

A.  D.  W. 

AvovwtA.  Kanb. 
Put  the  clocks  back  where  they  Should  bs. 
Congratulations,  thanks,  and  the  best  of 
luck.  I'm  glad  someone  la  making  a  fight 
on  this  sort  of  foollshnees.  The  Nation  has 
never  gained  ft  oente  from  It. 

- —  "•  Woty. 


■mkmiia,  Kaws. 

Oongratulatlona    on    the    bill    to    sUmI- 

nate  war  time.    This  should  not  have  been 

passed  in  the  flmt  place.    Rstum  to  eastsra 

standard. 

LaosiABo  O.  Post. 

Bbookltm,  N.   f. 

Bet  the  docks  back  to  sundard  time.  If 
you  succeed  in  getting  It  through,  you  win 
have  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
I>eople  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  only  a  menace  to  farmers  snd 
country  people  but  to  dty  dwellers  as  well. 
All  this  winter  children  were  starting  for 
school  long  before  daylight.  There  Is  no 
light  saved  by  this  practice.  What  little  la 
saved  In  the  evening  is  used  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

If  some  like  to  get  up  early  so  as  to  hsve 
time  off  In  the  afternoon,  their  work  eched* 
ule  should  be  advanced  *o  as  to  suit  them| 
but  they  ahould  not  expect  the  wh<^e  Netlon 
to  be  Inconvenienced  because  they  eo  deetre. 
The  powers  that  be  who  make  theee  cbangea 
do  not  have  to  leave  their  beds  untu  the 
Bun  is  well  up:  but  they  seem  to  care  nothing 
for  the  annoyscce  and  trouble  th^  oauee 
Others.    For  a  Icng  time  I  have  hoped  ths* 
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■omeone  would  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congren. 

KAiBXsnnt  B.  Amu. 

Cakkoll.  Iowa. 
The  bill  to  change  the  clocks  back  la  m 
full  aooord  with  the  wlahes  and  dealrea  of 
all  mldweatem  people.  Eliminate  daylight 
saving  and  restore  the  entire  country  to 
standard  time. 

A.   J.   HODGKS. 

Stacttillb,  Iowa. 

Set  the  clocks  back.  It  la  a  handicap  for 
farmers. 

With  the  help  as  short  as  It  Is.  we  lose 
one  hour  on  quite  m  few  days  In  ths  year. 
We  all  stand  back  of  the  bill  to  get  our 
standard  time  again.  With  the  manpower 
shortage,  we  need  all  the  sun  hours  we  can 
get. 

BssMAao   J.   Mat. 

SouA.  lito. 
I  notice  from  my  paper  that  you  have  pro- 
posed a  bUl  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btates.    We  are  very  much  pleased  that  there 
la  somsone  In  Washington  who  is  Interested 
In  setting  the  clock  back.    That  has  always 
been  an  inconvenience  to  us  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  If  It  doesn't  Interfere  with  the 
war  effort  we  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
In  accord   with  you  In  regard  to  this  bill. 
0o  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  In  passing  it. 
With  best  wishes  for  you  and  your  family. 
Tours  very  tr\ily, 

BoBT.   L.  BsaaT. 


WSLLSTILUt,    Mo. 

Of  all  the  wartime  controls,  this  so-called 
daylight  saving  has  been  the  most  senseless 
and  disastrous.  The  average  person  has 
never  seen  where  It  helps  to  win  the  war. 

Rocn  Q.  Shaw. 

OATtoN.  Ohio. 
We  favor  the  bill  to  put  the  coimtry  back 
on  standard  time. 

L.  G.  ScHmsLS. 

Chicago,  III. 
Tbj  daylight  saving  law  is  really  non- 
— nslcal.  It  saves  nothing.  It  affecU  the 
health  of  the  people.  Changes  habits  of  go- 
ing to  sleep  and  to  work.  We  are  1.000  per- 
cent for  standard  time. 

A.  C. 

Datton,  Ohio. 

I  cannot  for  the  world  understand  how 
we  can  save  electricity  by  changing  the  time 
to  an  hour  ahead.  Taking,  for  instance,  a 
worker  l-'a-'ing  for  work  at  6  in  the  morning 
must  at  least  get  up  at  5  or  5:30?  Where 
la  he  aaving  electricity:  It  Is  stUl  dark.  If 
there  are  tour  or  five  people  In  the  house- 
hold going  to  work  at  that  time,  there  will, 
at  least,  be  four  to  six  different  rooms  lighted. 
Including  the  kitchen. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  people  who  play 
golf,  etc.:  there  Is  a  war  on  and  who  should 
be  given  the  right  to  have  some  rest  In 
the  summer  morning  when  It  Isn't  too  hot 
to  sleep.  Let  the  golfers,  etc..  sacrifice 
their  recreation.  We  workers  are  not  having 
much  and  we're  not  sqiiaklng.  therefore  I 
am  asking  you  to  see  that  the  Cannon  bill 
No.  4480  IS  passed. 

Mrs.  M.  ViDA. 

RiCUMONS,   VA. 

Tb«  •o-«aUad  daylight  saving  law  was 
for  tbs  intent  and  purpose  of 
artlflcUl  light,  thereby  saving 
tlwtrto  cttrrent.  Having  kept  Ub  on  this 
during  tha  rirst  World  War.  X  fotind 
there  was  a  deAntte  loss  instead  of  a  saving 
for  7  months,  and  during  the  other  S  months, 
there  wts  neither  gain  nor  loss.  CI  course, 
we  only  hau  it  In  effect  then  from  the  Orit 
Sunday  in  March  until  the  last  Sunday  In 
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aid 


October,  and  all  of  us  were 
over.    Otir  present  law 
proposition,  the  loss  Is 
gravatlon  worse. 

No  businessman  can  roll 
take  a  seat  at  his  desk  In 
jngmnn  can  roll  out  of 
place  at  his  bench  or  lath) 
Someone  must  be  up  an 
to  prepare  his  breakfast 
take  with  him,  but  more 
attending  disadvantages,  I 
long  days  in  the  middle  of 
was  a  long  afternoon  of    " 
the  highways  with  Joy  rider  i 
and  filled  the  alleys  with  c 
loafers     and     troubIemake4B 
show  that  the  above 
period  resulted  in  a 
accidents  and  crime.    I  find 
her  of  people  wanted  this 
upon  us.  and  nearly  the 
is  looking  eagerly  forward 
ance. 

We  do  not  want  any 
want  a  repeal:  we  want  a 
of  standard  time. 

A  RlCHMOWl 


;lad  when  It  was 

a  year-round 

greater  and  the  ag- 


out  of  bed  and 

office:  no  work- 

and  take  his 

In  the  factory. 

h(4ur  ahead  of  him 

his  lunch  to 

;han  this  of  the 

:  ound  during  the 
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idlejaess.  which  filled 

and  dlsslpaters, 

r^pshooters,  idlers. 

The     records 

condlilon  during  that 

substsptlal  Increase  In 

the  fewest  n\im- 

condltion  thrust 

ubole  population 

Its  discontlnu- 

ainendments.    We 
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Klamath  Palls,  Okzo., 
R»presentatlve  Cawwok, 
Washin 

DZAB    RZPRXSENTATIVK :     I 

see  that  Congress  is 
that — most  of  all,  dlabollca 
daylight  saving.     It  has 
on  both  old  and  young, 
good  anywhere.    In  the 
Is  very  cold  to  get  up  an 
sit  around  waiting  for  It  to 
to   see   how   to   work.    In 
dew  Is  so  heavy,  they  cannt>t 
ton,  till  the  sun  comes 
a  southern  Democrat  for 
many  unnecessary  things 
with.     Set  our  clocks  back 
to  prepare  dinner  in  the 
noon,  the  hottest  time  of 
Mrs 


Warch  29.  1944. 
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Change  the  time  back  to  i 

This  change  In  time  has 
Ing  contractors  money  on 
standard  time  of  work  Is 
p.  m..  and  with  the 
generally  too  dark   In   th< 
work  at  that  time  in  the 
have  faculties  for  lighting 
necessary  to  start  between 
If  you   set  your  time  at 
quitting  time  Is  4:30  p.  m.. 
workmen  to  work  till  5:30  1 
day. 

Further,  it  is  a  cost  to 
schools  and  people.    They 
heat  buildings  earlier 
colder   in    the   mornings 
later  In   the  evening  ^hei 
works  a  little  later.     ~ 
and  light  their  homes 
more  fuel. 

With   some   States   on 
others  with  advanced  time 
everyone.     I  have  never 
of  it  since  It  has  been  In  efTect. 


whei 


thi.t 


Of  all  the  silly  things 
I  believe  daylight  saving 
dairy  farmers  were  asked 
trldty.  yet  when  they 
an  hour  we  were  forced  to 
more  hours  of  electricity. 

If  I  bad  the  gaa  to  get 
several   hundred   farmers 
the  petlUon  to  turn  back 
farmeiA  a  lavor  by  geUlng 


Bttsinxssmaiv. 


igto- 1,  D.  C. 

7as  so  happy  to 

considering  abolishing 

laws,  known  as 

worked  a  hardship 

has  done  no 

Ndrth  and  West  It 

lour  earlier,  and 

get  light  enough 

the   South,   the 

even  pick  cot- 

I  have  been 

years.    But  too 

bfcve  been  meddled 

we  win  not  have 

middle  of  the  after - 

day. 
Ft^cws   Mackzt. 


oit. 
01 


CHJ  RIXSTON.  W.  VA. 

s  original  setting. 

cost  most  bulld- 

thelrwork.   The 

8  a.  m.  to  4:30 

of  time  It  is 

winter  to  start 

ra<)mlng  unless  you 

Therefore,  it  Is 

8:30  and  9  a.  m. 

)  a.  m.  and  the 

this  requires  the 

make  the  8-hour 


communities,  for 

lave  to  light  and 

the  weather  is 

)  nd   carry    on    to 

most  personnel 

Families  have  to  heat 

long  er  hours  and  use 

!  egtilar   time   and 

It  Is  confusing  to 

sefn  any  good  come 


W.  A.  Abbttt. 

WnxASD.  Mo. 

I  ever  heard  of, 

I  the  worst.    We 

to  save  on  elec- 

mcfred  the  clock  up 

btim  from  1  to  8 


abound,  I  could  get 
that   would   sign 

t|e  clock.  BO  do  ths 
the  job  dont. 
H.  E.  Brat. 


Datton,  Ohio. 
Speed  the  day  when  House  bill  No.  4489, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  standard  time 
throughout  the  Nation  can  be  brought  to  a 
favorable  vote.  War  time  has  been  a  sad 
mistake.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  show 
enough  saving  to  make  up  for  the  incon- 
venience and  the  confusion  It  has  caused 
farmers  and  war  workers. 

Carlos  D.  Cauvzt. 

HiuaBORO,  Ohio. 
Let  us  have  standard  time  for  Nation. 
Let's  go  back  to  the  old  time. 

HXNBT  B.  WiLLUMa. 

SoirrH  Bkmd,  Imb. 
Please  add  my  protest  against  thla  fast 
time.    It    brings    undue    pressure    and     a 
nervous    tension    which    is    undesirable    In 
wartime  or  any  other  time. 

Mas.  LoacN  Schafbl 

Shzlbtvillk,  IlfD. 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  your  measure 
going  back  to  regular  time.    The  law  is  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  farmer  and  the  man 
who  labors  from  daylight  until  dark. 

Stlvktb  Towhs. 

Samta  Fs,  Mo. 
Turn  the  Nation's  clocks  from  daylight 
saving  time  back  to  God's  time.  Of  all  the 
rations  and  war  worries  we've  had  there  is 
none  that  compares  with  this  daylight  sav- 
ings time.  It  has  cost  us  a  greater  fuel 
bill;  also  kerosene  bill  for  our  lighting.  And 
above  all  has  been  nerve  wracking.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  time  will  be  set  back. 

Mas.  EUQKNX  Shabt. 

Dattoh,  Ohio. 

The  bill  calling  for  standard  time  through- 
out the  Nation  is  100  percent  correct  and 
should  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

D.  D.  CBaarrA. 

Sotjth  Charlbston,  W.  Va. 

Daylight-saving  time  has  disrupted  prsc- 
tlcal  working  hours  for  the  entire  country. 

It  has  not  saved  or  gained  anything. 
Many  plant  workers  Ive  many  miles  from 
their  places  of  employment  and  therefore 
must  leave  their  homes  at  an  unreasonably 
early  hour  to  get  to  work. 

The  darker  hours  are  simply  moved  from 
the  evening  to  the  morning,  so  there  can 
be  no  saving  of  electric  power.  Most  plants 
are  operating  on  a  a4-hour  basis  anyway. 
Those  who  promulgated  this  change  in  an 
age-old  custom  perhaps  go  to  work  at  a 
late  hour  while  most  wage  earners  go  to 
work  at  7  or  8  a.  m. 

J.  W.  Kzaolb. 

GTTKOOif.  ABK. 

Restore  standard  thne.  We  have  been 
handicapped  too  long  with  this  senseless 
war  time.  Am  truly  glad  others  have  the 
grit  and  good  sense  to  try  to  have  standard 
time  restored. 

8.  E.  SiMONBOir. 

Datton,  Ohio. 
Discontinue  war  time.  I  can  understand 
how  the  bureaucrats  need  some  Impetus  to 
get  them  to  work  an  hour  earlier,  but  we 
don't  need  it  out  here.  War  time  has  only 
meant  conftislon  and  unnecessary  hardship. 

S.  H.  Ankbhzt. 

Abdmobx,  Okia. 
I  have  heard  more  complaint  on  the  day- 
light-aavlng  time  than  any  other  one  thing 
connected  with  the  war.  These  complaints 
come  from  every  place.  People  who  work  In 
rural  districts,  especially,  claim  that  any 
•ntertainment  In  the  towns  under  daylight- 
■arlng  time  forces  their  hired  help  and 
themselves  to  quit  work  so  early  that  it  Is 
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almost  Impossible  to  get  in  a  day's  work. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  there  is  a  heavy 
dew. 

Please  do  all  you  possibly  can  to  get  this 
bill  through  and  have  at  least  that  much  of 
our  life  normal. 

J.  L.  Mttbphbt. 

CmxnoN,  Kanb. 
Change  the  time  back  to  where  it  should 
be.    I  haven't   words   in  my  vocabulary  to 
say  what  I  think  of  this  vmr  time,  and  if  X 
did  I  would  ruin  the  Eng  ish  language. 

Wabbsh  B.  Mnxa: 

Baltimobb.  Md. 
Our  whole  organization,  as  well  as  our 
friends,  would  like  to  have  standard  time 
back  again. 

ROBivr  C.  Shaodick. 

BALTIMOaB,  Mo. 

Certainly  hope  we  can  get  standard  time 
back  again  as  we  would  like  to  hsve  an  extra 
hour  in  which  to  rest. 

Z.  Whrbtobo. 

DcBBfixLD,  Mich. 
Set  the  clocks  back.  In  the  spring  when  a 
farmer  is  putting  his  crops  in,  the  ground  is 
frozen  till  about  9  o'clocc;  then  when  you 
harvest  you  can't  combine  till  about  10 
o'clock.  Then  everybody  is  ready  to  stop 
work  in  the  middle  of  tlie  afternoon. 

Pbbd  McMahom. 

Datton,  Ohio. 

Abolish  this  nonsensical,  idiotic,  and  utter- 
ly useless  war  time  forced  upon  us  2  years  ago 
by  somebody  who  doesn't  have  to  go  outside 
their  doer  for  one  earthly  thing,  who  have 
lovely  electric  lights  Inside  and  out  at  all  and 
any  hotir. 

We  farmers  have  to  till  our  land  by  God- 
given  daylight  that  com(»  and  goes  at  the 
same  time  it  has  'or  ages,  regardless  of  how 
you  twirl  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  the 
bill  will  be  approved. 

Mrs.  Clara  J  amis  Ebt. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Representative  Cannon  of  MlEsotirl, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Sib:  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Congress  is 
considering  a  bill  to  relieve  the  country  of 
one  of  the  worst  curses  that  has  been  forced 
upon  us  during  this  crisis,  the  so-called  day- 
light saving  time  The  public  did  not  want 
this  in  the  beginning  and  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  it,  but  have  been  forced  to 
abide  by  it,  though  it  has  never  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  or  any  class  of  busi- 
ness. You  can  see  all  types  of  Industry  going 
to  work  in  the  morning  under  a  flood  of 
electric  lights,  in  order  to  finish  their  day's 
work  little  past  the  middle  afternoon. 

W.  A.  Davb. 

BoMiNCHAM,  Ala. 
Please     get    the     daylight    saving     time 
changed  back  to  the  old  schedule.   While  I  am 
a  city  dweller,  I  find  it  a  great  disadvantage 
to  me  and  my  business. 

Loxnx  Rnsx. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  advancing  the 
clock  has  increased  the  use  of  electricity  by 
at  least  10  percent  it  has  deprived  hard-work- 
ing war  workers  of  hours  of  much  needed  rest 
thereby  contributing  to  sbsenteeUm.  It  de- 
pletes the  strength  of  the  women  causing 
many  of  them  to  withdraw  from  war  work. 
t  dr  not  know  ol  a  single  woman  who  does  not 
ni.d  it  nsesssary  to  work  at  home  as  long 
as  thsM  is  daylight.  No  wonder  the  woman 
•re  breaking  down  under  the  strain. 

OtAOTS  SlBUME, 

War  Worktr. 


Botston,  VA.,  Uttreh  30. 1944, 
Bepresentatlva  Cannon. 

HouM  0/  Repre»entctive$. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Sib:  Rid  the  country  of  ths  so- 
called  daylight  saving  time.    It  has  always 
been  an  abeiird  thing.    It  interferes  with  our 
whole  economic  system. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  fallacy  of  day- 
light saving.  Tiiere  Is  no  truth  In  It — never 
has  been  and  never  will  be. 

J.  H.  BAPTwr. 

Paoucar,  Kt. 

Row  uappy  you  would  make  vu  people  here 
if  we  could  get  Congress  to  set  the  time 
back. 

In  the  winter  we  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  In  summer  go  to  bed  with  the 
sun  shining.  We  hsve  to  burn  lights  half  of 
the  morning.  The  farmers  don't  like  it 
either.  Cattls  go  by  the  stm  and  they  cant 
change  them.  I  am  Jtist  one  in  this  town 
who  is  dissatisfied. 

Maa.  Neva  Leibkl. 

FOBT  WOBTH,  I'BZ. 

Please  elimlnste  daylight  saving  time  and 
restore  the  country  to  standard  time. 

Tom  Chapman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
If  you  can  get  Congress  to  see  the  folly  ol 
this  daylight  saving  nonsense  it  should  call 
for  a  medal  of  highest  honor.  I  am  con- 
fident our  Senator  Ttoinos  will  back  you  up 
on  that.    He's  level  headed. 

Perbt  P  Sxinnxr. 


St.  Pam.,  Minn. 
Please,  1  beg  of  you  to  make  the  Con- 
gressmen understand  that  we  are  not  saving 
any  electric  power  by  the  clock  being  1 
hour  fast  here  in  Minnesota.  My  light  bill 
Is  twice  as  high;  it's  a  very  expensive  act 
for  the  laboring  class.  So  please  give  us 
back  our  standard  time. 

Mrs    Wm.  Rock. 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 
I  read  In  the  Omaha  World  Herald,  and  also 
heard  on  the  radio,  that  s  bill  has  been 
Introduced  to  abolish  daylight-saving  time. 
I  wrote  to  a  State  representative  a  year  ago 
and  he  said  that  law  was  useless,  but  was 
made  in  Washington  and  would  have  to  be 
changed  there  I  don't  know  why  they  keep 
it  up.  for  the  help  don't  like  it  either. 

John  McLzllan. 


Bat  Citt,  Mich. 

Of  aU  the  foolish  ideas,  changing  the  Ume 
of  day  is  one. 

Here  It  has  cavised  many  a  hardship  on 
people,  young  and  old.  It  was  perfectly 
terrible.  It  did  not  save  any  time  or  elec- 
tricity either,  as  the  lights  were  burned  in 
the  morning  way  up  xuatH  10  and  11  o'clock 
in  lots  of  offices  and  factories,  so  instead  of 
making  things  better  It  made  them  much 
worse. 

Mrs.  George  Davis. 

Pana,  III. 
Daylight-saving  time  is  so  uncalled  for. 
Our  children  had  to  go  to  school  in  the 
dark,  and  these  old  men  that  work  at  the 
mine  had  to  go  to  work  in  the  dark,  and 
our  greenhouse  workers  couldn't  go  to  work 
till  8  o'clock  jecause  they  have  no  lights. 
X;  a  petition  will  do  any  good  we  will  send 
one  .The  whole  town  is  for  the  old  time. 
We  are  so  glad  somebody  har  taken  It  up. 

Mrs.  0.  A  Wbmht. 

Btbacobb,  N.  T 
By   all   maana  turn   back  the   docks   to 
standard   tlms.     The   world   has   baen   all 
rrong  ilnoa  wt  bad  daylight  saTing. 

D.  O.  W.  V. 


Bibminoham,  Ala. 
Tlia  onderBlgBed,  all  residenU  and  quali- 
fied voters  in  the  Birmingham  area,  use  this 
method  to  oonvey  to  you  that  we  are  de- 
sirotu  at  a  bill  being  pawed  by  Congress 
that  would  rettim  the  country  to  standard 
tune. 

(Many  signatures.) 

MBCHAN1CSVIU.B,  MD. 

The  quicker  daylight  saving  is  abolished, 
the  better.  The  time  we  have  now  does  not 
accomplish  anythUig  but  confusion  and  an- 
nojrance. 

Benjamin  C.  Wood. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Putting  the  clock  back  to  rormal  would 
certainly  be  a  goditend  to  people  In  Missouri 
where  it  is  so  hot  in  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Cora  J.  Heltcell. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Three  cheers  for  the  bill  to  set  the  time 
back  to  standard,  as  it  makes  it  very  bad 
having  to  go  to  work  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning.  One  of  the  girls  was  knocked 
unconscious  and  her  purse  taken  away  from 
her  coming  to  work.  If  this  bill  passes,  there 
will  be  many  grateful  women. 

VotciNU  Mabshall. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Repeal  the  Dayllght-Savings  Time  Act. 
Since  ita  enactment  I  have  talked  with  peo- 
ple In  all  walks  of  life  and  all  agree  it  haa 
not  benefited  them.  My  friends  who  oper- 
ate a  farm  in  nunois  have  also  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  it. 

Today  the  St.  Louis  01ot>e-Democrat  in  an 
editorial  said  it  was  a  good  move  and  that  it 
was  nonsense  to  pass  It  in  the  first  place. 

John  J.  Jabvis. 

Clipton  Springs,  N.  T. 
Restore  the  clocks  to  standard  time.  That 
wou!d  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
be  done  People  will  tell  yoxi  their  electric 
bill  is  higher  than  ever  before.  And  there  are 
so  many  accident^!  with  people  going  to  work 
before  daylight. 

P.     LtNEHAN. 

Morrison.  III. 
Abolish  daylight  savliig.    I  trust  the  bill 
will  receive  favorable  consideration.    Thanks 
and  God  bless  you. 

Albert  O.  Olson, 
An  old  ex-marine. 

Texabkana,  Ark. 
Am  glad  to  know  this  crazy  time  we  have 
had  for  the  last  year  or  so  bothers  other  peo- 
ple   beside  hundreds  of  people  down   here. 
Please  help  us  out. 

D.  G.  BuBCH. 

Dallas.  Tex. 

This  Is  to  voice  hearty  approval  of  the  steps 
being  taken  to  have  the  time  set  back  to 
normal. 

Considering  the  adjtistmenta  we  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  make  at  a  critical  time 
like  this  that  are  vital  such  an  absolutely 
worthless  change   has   been   the   height  of 

foUy. 

CabolCox. 

Mexkx),  Mo. 

Worii  la  done  all  arovnd  the  clock  in  aa* 
santlal  industries,  so  why  tamper  with  timaf 
The  sun  pays  no  baad.  And  wa  roust  woilt 
by  ths  sun. 

Hera's  hoping  everyone  will  vou  to  ttim 
back  the  clocks  and  get  along  with  tba  war. 

Mrs.  Z.  B.  Tatom* 


Anu 


WftU 
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tnd  tbu  (ooi  (teyiictat-MTtof 


C.  I. 


LOVUUMA.    MO. 

In  Ofdir  that  w«  m»r  t«t  th«  work  doD« 
•B  ttM  fttmu.  and  produce  the  crops  ecMO- 
tut  U  wln^mf  tlM  war  and  to  relievt  the 
•hortafe  of  farm  labor,  get  central  time  re- 
stored and  otir  clock  wt  back  1  hour  to  the 
old  time. 

P.  ■.  RICHASO. 
PHtLAOCLPHl*.  Pa. 

Give  us  back  cur  real  time  once  more. 
W#  believe  in  rxmnlng  America  the  American 
wf  y  and  not  the  way  of  England.  Those  re- 
^wnslble  for  this  should  hear  the  complalnU 
from  these  people.    Let's  have  standard  time. 

A.  B.  Wnxis. 

BAL-nMORX.  Mo. 
Keep  the  good  work  up.    Rule  out  this  day- 
light law. 

Jos  CAcm. 

HXBMANN.   Mo. 

Set  the  Nation's  clocks  back  to  Ood's  sun 
time.  It  cannot  be  estimated  In  dollars 
how  much  It  will  help  to  produce  and  save 
crops.  The  same  Is  true  In  town.  It  Is 
waste  Instead  of  sa'.  tng.  Prom  October  to 
Pebruary  the  homes  burn  I14  hotus  elec- 
tricity to  get  breakfast  and  be  ready  at  7 
for  shoe-factory  advanced  time  when  it 
really  is  only  6  and  the  factory  bums  an- 
other hour  of  electricity. 

If  we  have  to  face  another  manpower 
shortage  on  the  American  farms  this  year. 
It  will  be  an  Immeasurable  salvation  of 
time  If  the  clocks  are  put  back  to  sun  time. 

O.  CuMFxa. 

Datton.  Ohio. 
There  are  thousands  of  war  workers  here 
In  Dayton.  Including  factories  and  the  two 
airfields,  and  we  certainly  -want  the  slow 
time,  our  usual  time,  instead  of  the  fast 
time  which  makes  us  get  up  In  the  dark 
and  go  to  work  in  the  dark,  go  to  bed  in 
the  svunmer  In  the  heat  of  the  evening,  and 
bum  more  electricity  all  the  time. 

Cbas.  C.  Okat. 

Nrw  YokK  Crrr,  N.  Y. 

Abolish  war  time  and  restore  standard 
time.    It  is  Important. 

A3  a  letter  carrier  in  the  post  ofllce  in 
New  York,  war  time  presents  a  number  of 
problems  during  the  winter  months.  In 
New  York  we  commence  work  at  6  a.  m.. 
and  In  the  residential  areas  we  letter  car- 
riers leave  for  the  first  delivery  at  7:15  a.  m.. 
a  time  when  the  streets  are  totally  dark. 
Because  mall  boxes  In  apartment  buildings 
are  in  many  instances  located  near  the  street. 
it  is  difflcult  to  see  these  mall  boxes  In  the 
darkness  in  order  to  effect  delivery  of  mall. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  to  the  end  that 
war  time  shall  be  abolished  and  eastern 
time  restored.  As  previously,  each  State  will 
decide  for  Itself  as  to  how  many  months  of 
daylight  time  it  desires. 

LxoN  Samu. 

CoLiTKBOs.  Ohio. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  read  anything 
that  pleased  me  so  much  as  the  bill  to  set 
our  clocks  back. 

I   understand    the   clocks   were   advanced 

1  hour  to  save  electricity.    I  want  to  tell 

you  how  it  worked  In  my  home  this  past 

winter.    As  3rou  know,  Ohio  went  back  to 

-  ctntral   time.    My   daughter   would   sit  up 

1  to  a  hours  after  I  retired,  studying 

wtibooX  work,  then  I  got  up  1  hour  and 

SO  mteutea  before  she  did  In  order  for  me 

~%o  set  to  work  at  8  a.  m.  on  the  railroad 

(fast  time),  while  she  went  to  school  (slow 

time). 


Tbl«  ran  my  •l«etrle  bill  ip 
kilowatt'botin  a  month.    1  > 
reatora  tb*  doeka  to  nomfiley 

I  pray  that  the  bUl  will 


fceen 


I  was  gratified  and  pletM^ 
morning  paper  of  a  bill  to 
saving  time  and  restore  the 
ard  time.     Por  the  South, 
daylight-saving  time  has 
health  for  children  aa  wel 
the  bedroonu  not  cooling 
night.    Then  in  winter  it  Is 
(really  7  a.  m.)   that 
go  to  work.    It  certainly 
trlclty  aa  lights  have  to  be 
breakfast. 


ftjCHMOWD.   Va. 

to  read  in  tba 

eliminate  daylight 
jountry  to  stand- 
particularly,  the 
a  menace  to 
as  grown-upa — 
until  after  mid- 
BO  dark  at  8  a.  m. 
are  afraid  to 
not  save  elec- 
tumed  on  to  get 


01  [ 


won  en 


di  left 


Maxi  itrsz  E.  MxAOE. 


School  children,  farmers 
daylight-wasting  time. 


Every  farmer  and 
to   discontinue   war   time 
better. 


ScfaxNxvps.  N.  T. 
Amerlqan  backs  the  bill 
The  sooner   the 


The  most  sensible  thing 
a  long  time  was  the  badly 
the  country  back  on 
heard  more  people 
back  to  wartime  than  I 
The  fast  time  has  never 
body  except  the  soft-ball 
I   think   If   we   were   on 
wouldn't  have  so  many 
on  the  atreets  at  11  or  12 
cause  if  it  got  dark  earlier 
get  sleepy  sooner  and  go 
o'clock. — when  they  should 
Ing  out  till  all  hours  of 
put  this  blU  through. 


Please  add  oin*  names  tc 
daylight   saving  time.    It 
hardship.     It  has  been  the 
fuel  and  electricity  during 
and   spring  months 
necaanury  inconvenience 
{Un.) 


Pleaie 


Nrv 


I  have  Just  read  an 
paper  on  a  bill  to  put  tho 
standard  time.    Regardless 
of  the  many  war  measurei 
thia  is  one  of  the  most 
have  heard  yet.     In  all 
recall  any  measures  passe< 
that  have  upset  the 
much  as  this  thing  called 
light. 

Euwili 


n  y 


Amer:  can 


Bloomuvj) 
will  press 


W(ire 


I  hope  you 
your  might. 

In  the  Detroit  area  we 
em  war  time  would  b«  a 
tlon  to  the  war  effort,  in 
down  on  the  use  of  electrl^ 
fallacy.     In  our  household 
and  in  winter  our  lights 
at  least  9  o'clock. 

Our  electric  bills  for 
ble  that  of  previous  years 
the  Edison  Co.  on  this. 

In  war  plants  the  lights 
regardless  of  the  time,  so 
of  power  there. 

On  the  side  of  health, 
normal.    In  summer,  to  be 
daylight  until  about  9  o* 


powsr 


th! 


•bout  05  to  70 
aava  •Uctrteltjr, 


go  through. 
L.  B.  Caslkt. 


Hnxvixw.  Iix. 
everybody  tired 

Haxxt  C.  Dujt. 


John  Wn,aoN. 


Facxson.  Mich. 

have  heard  of  in 

leeded  bill  to  put 

stand  u:d  time.     I  have 

complaining  at>out  going 

hare  about  the  war. 

r  >ally  helped  any- 

p  ayers  and  golfers. 

s  andard   time   we 

yo  ing  children  out 

o  :lock  or  later,  be- 

t  le  children  would 

:o  bed  at  8  or  9 

—instead  of  stay- 

Ipe  night.     Please 


Maxi  >n  D.  McCLtrax. 


Rahwat,  N.  J. 

those  protesting 
has  been  a  real 
caiise  of  waste  of 

the  fall,  winter. 
end   this  un- 


MUIT  M.  BXOPRT. 


Havxm,  Comr. 

article  In  our  local 

Nation  back  on 

of  the  importance 

before  Congress, 

sensible   things  I 

years  I  cannot 

by  our  Congress 

apple  cart  so 

saving  time,  day- 


J.  Dkxisbach. 


Hnxs,  Mich. 
his  bUl   with   aU 


told  that  east- 
valuable  contrlbu- 
hat  It  would  cut 
power.     What  a 
ve  arise  at  6  a.  m. 
hi  .ve  to  be  on  until 


have  been  dou- 
I  checked  with 


ire 


left  on  all  day, 
here  is  no  saving 


deck. 


condition  is  not 

sure,  we  do  have 

but  after  men 


and  woman  bava  pttt  In  t  bottrs  of  hard  work 
in  a  war  plant,  they  are  not  physically  fit 
to  liM  the  hours  in  which  th«y  should  bt 
fitting  adequau  rast  In  other  pursuiu. 
You  know,  and  madlcal  men  know,  that  » 
working  man  or  woman  cannot  do  good 
work  without  sufficient  rest.  The  additional 
daylight  offers  a  great  temptation  to  many 
to  added  strain  upon  their  physical  strength, 
with  the  result  that  they  get  but  S  or  6  houn' 
sleep.  The  result  U  a  lagging  of  production, 
and  a  much  greater  Incidence  toward  acci- 
dents. I  think  if  a  check  could  be  made  on 
this  In  war  plants  It  would  give  you  a  power- 
ful argiunent  for  the  return  to  normal  time. 
Prom  my  own  standpoint  I  find  no  argu- 
ment, whatever,  either  from  a  saving  stand- 
point on  power  or  health. 

(Mrs.)  Maxtin  Wxkseix. 

Attxoxa,  III.. 

Am  so  glad  to  learn  of  this  advanced  tlma 
repeal. 

Am  a  teacher,  and  all  winter  we  had  to 
bum  electricity  from  7:30  to  9  a.  m.  in  o\ir 
high  school.  People  who  come  to  our  high 
school  from  the  country  and  smaller 
suburbs  are  Just  full  of  grief  about  the  hard- 
ships this  advanced  time  causes.  Dairy 
farmers  cannot  get  men  to  do  their  work 
because  of  the  early  milking  time  when  the 
milk  must  be  cooled  before  it  can  be  set  out 
for  collection  at  6  a.  m.  The  milker  really 
has  to  milk  about  3  to  4  a.  m.  and  the  cows 
do  not  respond.  Do  push  the  bill  hard  so  we 
will  again  be  able  to  operate  on  time  suitable 
to  man  and  animals. 

Schools  will  do  much  better  on  standard 
time.  Children  do  not  go  to  bed  in  daylight, 
and  are  out  Just  that  much  sleep  and  art 
drowsy  next  morning  in  claaaea. 

(Miss)  Claxa  BoHNsmrciL. 

St.  Loins,  Mo. 
Bill  to  return  to  standard  time  a  good  one. 
Sure  hope  Congress  puts  it  over.     We  have 
had  enough  foolishness  for  awhile. 

J.  8.  ROBXXTSOM. 

KxwANXx,  III. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  move- 
ment to  return  to  standard  time  and  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful. 

The  present  arrangement  has  no  advantage 
over  standard  time  in  our  effort  to  produce 
more  manufactured  goods  or  farm  crops. 
Farmers  are  compelled  to  conform  to  it  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  have  no  control. 

Manufacturers  gain  nothing,  in  fact  they 
lose  by  the  daylight  saving,  or  I  should  say 
daylight  slaving,  because  most  factories  have 
men  who  are  over  40  years  of  age  and  to  de- 
prive these  older  men  of  that  extra  hour  of 
rest  in  the  morning  is  a  terrible  strain  on 
their  tired  bodies.  Younger  people  can  stand 
the  strain  for  awhile  but  the  older  men  and 
women  cannot. 

Por  people  who  can  stay  In  bed  as  long  as 
they  care  to  it  doesn't  make  any  difference 
what  time  Is  used. 

Victory  gardeners  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish more  in  their  gardens  because  they  will 
not  be  so  tired.  We  raised  good  gardens  be- 
fore we  had  daylight  slaving. 

Like  the  Jap  general  who  said  that  his  men 
knew  how  to  sleep,  what  he  wanted  was  to 
teach  them  to  stay  awake.  That  is  what  otir 
Government  Is  trying  to  do  to  us. 

Rot  L.  Woolhxathzx. 

Danvills,  Va. 
Was  so  pleased  to  see  from  the  paper  yes- 
terday that  Congress  Is  considering  a  bill 
to  do  away  with  daylight  saving  time.  It 
is  such  a  foolish  measure.  As  much  light 
is  used  in  the  dark  mornings  as  would  be 
saved  at  night.  If  the  administration  would 
use  more  time  for  constructive  things  and 
less  In  upsetting  old  established  customs, 
they  might  be  more  pleasing  to  the  voters. 

M.S.  J.   E.   PCRKIlfaOK. 
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BmrnrrmnuM.  U.  O, 
Tho  bttl  to  fo  back  to  standard  tlma  ii 
biflily  approred  by  tis. 

"Paat"  tlma  never  has  •uit«d  this  arwi. 
W«  waste  more  eloetrldty  than  we  save. 

H,  D.  HAaaALL. 

BixMiMOHAM,  Ala. 
It's  good  to  know  that  somebody  baa  eour* 
age  enough  to  try  to  fdve  back  tlie  old  time. 
We  hope  the  next  Congress  will  not  try 
to  change  everything,  including  the  sun. 

D.  D  MvrcALT. 

San  Amtowio.  Tbx. 

There  are  6.500.000  Texans  bestdea  myaelf 
who  approve  the  bill  to  do  away  with  tbia 
ungodly  daylight  savings  and  hope  it  will  go 
through  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Of  all  the  damnable.  Inconvenient.  Idiotic 
legialatlon  that  was  ever  foisted  upon  a  suf- 
fering humanity  this  la  about  the  worst  that 
ever  happened.  The  instigators  of  thia  in- 
ane and  childlike  legislation  ought  to  be 
boiled  in  oU.  Instead  of  saving  anything  it 
has  doubled  our  light  and  heat  bllla  and 
caused  an  untold  amount  of  profanity. 

W.  B.  WnaoM. 

PaosFSCT.  N.  Y. 
Dxak  Congrfssmen,  Senatobs.  Pxesiobnt. 
Too:  Give  ear  to  a  pitiful  rhyme.  And  pity 
the  farmers  that  fell  In  the  soup  when  the 
Government  doctored  the  time.  I'm  a  man 
of  few  phrases,  me  leamin'  Is  scant,  and  I'm 
longln'  to  make  meself  clear.  It's  bad  in  the 
sununer.  It's  worse  In  the  spring,  and  it's 
fierce  in  the  fall  o'  the  year  In  balmy  Sip- 
tember  I  rise  from  me  bed  and  I  dress  be  the 
light  o'  the  stars.  And  I  finish  me  dreams 
aa  I  wait  for  the  cows,  with  me  head  hangln' 
over  the  bars.  The  cock  on  the  roost  sees  me 
lantern  go  by  and  he  thinks  it  the  morning's 
first  gleams  But  e'er  he's  done  crowin'  he's 
left  in  the  dark,  and  the  chickens  all  laugh 
tn  their  dreams.  Me  pigs  are  repoain'  on 
pllllea  of  mud  and  me  horses  are  sprawled  in 
the  stall.  And  I  question  the  wisdom  that 
sent  me  abroad  an  hour  too  soon  In  the  fall. 
I'd  willingly  go  to  me  bed  with  the  birds  and 
be  up  with  the  song  o'  the  lark,  but  curs'd 
be  the  notion  of  savin'  the  day  by  blundrin' 
about  in  the  dark.  I  hope  when  the  guilty 
one  knocks  at  the  gate,  for  Peter  to  open  the 
lock,  he'll  say  Step  aside,  you've  an  hour  to 
wait.  You're  the  buckoo  that  twisted  the 
dock. 

J.  Waxo  Williams. 

Hawk   Point.   Mo. 
Every  citizen  In  this  community  is  opposed 
to  daylight  saving  time.    It  la  a  nuisance. 
It  is  wasting  time. 

County  school  children  have  been  forced 
to  stand  in  darkness,  shivering  in  the  cold 
morning  hours,  waiting  for  a  bus.  Day 
workers  are  forced  to  do  the  chorea  around 
home  in  darkness  before  going  to  work. 
Farmers  find  it  inconvenient  from  every 
atandpoint. 

A.  K.  Schaper.  caahier.  Peoples  Bank 
of  Hawk  Point;  Otho  Barley.  Joe 
Tomek.  W.  H.  Dunard,  Ed  Kllene, 
Oscar  Beck.  Charles  J.  BrogEl.  8r., 
C.  H.  Prior.  R.  G.  Logan,  directors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  outstanding  feature 
of  these  letters  is  their  spontaneity.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  receive  half  a  bushel  of 
letters  or  telegrams  in  one  morning  when 
legislation  sponsored  by  some  pressure 
group  is  under  consideration  in  the  Con- 
gress. But  there  is  no  group,  no  organl- 
zatioQ  back  of  these  letters.  They  are 
from  the  heart.  The  writers  saw  an  ob- 
scure item  in  the  new^apers  telling  of 
the  unheralded  introduction  of  a  bill  to 
repeal  a  useless,  obstructive,  and  ob- 
noxious law,  and  out  of  a  deep  conviction 
on  the  subject  sat  down  and  wrote  these 


l«tt«n.  They  expreM  the  overwhelminff 
lentiment  of  the  Nation  at  large.  If 
there  are  communitlet  which  prefer  ar- 
tificial ttme,  let  them  adopt  it  locally. 
Surely  no  such  community  will  Inaiat  on 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  and  suffering 
this  law  entails  on  the  entire  country 
merely  to  serve  personal  and  provincial 
needs. 


Palaad's  Pait-War  SUtas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHICAH 

m  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  t944 

Ivtr.  VANDENBEKG.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  April  2  I  made  an  address 
in  the  city  of  Detroit  dealing  with  Po- 
land's post-war  status,  u^ng  Poland  as 
a  symbol  for  the  problems  presented 
by  all  the  smaller  European  countries. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  flown  here  from 
Washington  tonigh*,  my  fellow  citlzena  of 
Michigan,  to  do  three  things:  (1)  To  pay  my 
tribute  of  personal  respect  to  an  old  and 
deeply  cheri&hed  friend;  (2)  to  Join  in  the 
birthday  celebration  of  a  great  dally  news- 
paper which  is  an  everlasting  credit  to  Itself 
and  to  its  Polish- Amer  lean  constituency: 
<3),  and  chiefly,  to  tell  my  Polish-American 
friends  that  as  their  representative  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  a  member  at 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
shall  contribute  every  effort  within  my  power 
to  put  America's  voice  and  America's  Influence 
and  America's  effort  behind  the  unimpaired 
rebirth  of  the  great  and  heroic  Poliah  Re- 
public. 

I  think  I  know  whereof  I  speak  when  I 
assert  that  while  this  noble  aspiration  par- 
ticularly grips  the  anxious  hearts  of  those  of 
you  who  look  back  with  abiding  love  to  the 
stricken  land  of  your  brave  fathera.  it  no  leaa 
grips  the  hearts  of  all  Americana  who  want 
this  war  to  Justify  itself  in  the  fruits  of  its 
ultimate  and  Inevitable  victory.  Poland  38 
the  symbol  of  a  cause  which  Is  greater  even 
than  she  is  herself.  We  desert  the  cause  if 
we  deaert  the  symbol. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  fact  that  this  is  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  PolUh  Daily  News — and  that 
Poland  once  more  suffers  from  tragedy  and 
disaster — presents  me  with  the  theme  which 
I  wish  briefly  to  pursue.  And  ao,  my  feUow 
citizens.  I  discuss  the  war  In  which  we  are 
engaged  and  the  peace  aims  for  which  we 
give  our  blood  and  sweat  and  tears. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  are  Americans,  aU; 
and,  regardless  of  original  nativity,  we  wage 
this  war  to  conclusive  victory  primarily  and 
domlnantly  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  and  the 
welfare  and  security  at  our  own  United  Statea. 
Without  regard  to  race,  birth,  color,  or  creed, 
we  salute  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  and  we  re- 
spond to  no  other  allegiance. 

But  we  would  be  lacking  in  enlightened 
self-interest  if  we  did  not  recognize  the  fact 
that,  for  the  aake  of  America  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  we  also  fight  for  a 
better  and  a  safer  and  a  happier  world,  and 
for  organized  international  Justice  and  fair 
play  and  security  for  big  and  little  nations. 
We  fight  to  tmchaln  liberty  in  a  free  world 


from  which  Intomatlooal  plnuoa  shall  ba  p«r» 
OMaantiy  barred  by  tbo  urgaiilasi  mamkamm 
and  tha  united  vigiUnea  at  tntmm.  Mad, 
Mr.  CImtnmuk.  I  know  of  no  better  typical 
taat  to  apply  to  Um  progresa  which  we  mako 
toward  this  emancipation  than  to  appty  tbo 
teat  to  Poland.  Thia  World  War  Mo  t  started 
on  Polish  soil  in  deOanca  at  crasl  aMralnn 
•galnaS  outraged  Polish  independence.  It 
<annot  «ad  In  aqulty  or  hooor  except  aa  iDde« 
pendent  Poland  one*  more  takes  her  MBlSad 
place  among  the  tr—  and  aovarelgn  natteaa  of 
thia  chastened  world.  If  hop*  for  Poland 
ever  dies,  hope  for  all  continental  democrarcy 
will  lie  in  the  same  grave. 

I  want  to  be  aa  realistic  aa  poasible  in  my 
dtamaakm  of  thia  scheme  tonight.  I  want  to 
be  as  frank  as  the  neceasary  restrictions  and 
the  inevitable  unoertalntiea  of  war  will  pres- 
ently permit.  If  we  have  erred  at  all  along 
this  line  In  recent  months,  I  fear  we  hav« 
erred  on  the  skte  of  too  much  strategic  al- 
ienee tn  the  face  of  danger  algnals  on  thaas 
new  horiaons  of  our  destiny. 

Plrst  let  me  say  that  I  agree  emphatically 
with  American  statesmen  in  high  places  who 
appropriately  counsel  us  that  we  must  not 
Jeopardize  the  winning  of  the  war  by  split- 
ting apart  the  esaential  fV;bting  unity  of  the 
United  Nations  through  prematurely  quar- 
reling among  ourselves  over  the  nature  and 
the  definition  of  the  peace  to  come  I  agree 
that  we  must  be  patient  and  tolerant  with 
one  another,  that  we  must  ever  subordinate 
the  lesser  to  the  greater  current  needs,  and 
that  we  eerre  no  useful  end  by  dangerottsly 
disagreeing  among  ourselves  over  such  things, 
for  example,  as  future  national  boundarlea 
before  we  have  won  the  united  victory  which 
alone  can  give  us  the  right  to  control  the 
answers  to  such  question. .  The  first  and 
paramount  necessity  is  to  win  this  military 
war  with  maximum  speed  and  minimum 
casualty.  Dominating  every  other  impulse, 
we  want  victory — and  then  we  want  our 
soldier-aons  back  home. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  too  often 
remind  ourselves — and  our  allies — of  the 
solemn  promises  which  we  have  exchanged 
with  each  other,  of  the  ideals  and  objectlvea 
which  we  have  mutually  sworn  to  defend — 
all  for  one  and  one  for  all — and  of  the  obli- 
gation which  oiu*  stateamanship  owea  to  these 
soldier-sons  to  match  their  courage  with  our 
own  in  clinging  relentlessly  to  the  winning 
of  a  Juat  and  lasting  peace.  We  cannot  too 
oTten  search  our  aouls  to  find  if  we  are  keep- 
ing faith,  or  whether  we  are  drifting,  or 
whether  we  are  oompromiaing  with  expedient 
appeasement.  At  least,  we  of  America  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  diseuaa  events  as 
frankly  as  do  our  major  alllea.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  the  only  silent  partners  in  thia 
enterprise. 

And  ao,  upon  thia  occasion,  1  speak  of 
Poland,  tirplfylng  other  conquered  landa;  and 
nscesaarily  I  apeak  of  Russia.  I  would  noC 
withhold  from  Ruasia  any  measure  of  exalted 
credit  for  the  magnificent  and  in\1ncible 
battle,  at  awful  cost  and  against  awful  odda. 
which  she  wages  against  our  common  foe. 
On  the  contrary.  I  proclaim  the  tremendous 
(act.  I  would  not  withhold  full  and  free 
and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  cumu- 
lative debt  which  all  the  United  Nations,  our- 
selves Included,  owe  to  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  for  the  indispensable  and  Intzepid 
heroism  with  which  they  have  horled  back 
the  Hitler  Huns  and  broxigfat  the  hour  of  our 
common  victory  infinitely  nearer.  I  would 
not  withhold  the  expreasion  of  our  prryer- 
ful  hopes  that,  despite  the  basic  dUferenoe 
in  our  Ideologies,  these  bonds  of  war  afaall 
be  cemented  in  the  subsequent  bonds  of  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  peace. 

But  neither.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  I  with- 
hold the  equally  candid  diaclosure  of  our 
anxieties  that  we  may  be  drifting  toward 
misunderstanding  and  bitter  disUluskin- 
ment— which  cannot  possibly  be 
either  one  of  us  or  any  of  our 


'•••  'I 
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we  Bpeedily  restore  •  better  understanding 
of  what  we  thought  we  meant  when,  at  the 
Altar  of  our  common  sacrifice,  we  swore  to 
each  other  to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self- 
government  restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

I  have  said  that  Russia  fights  magnifi- 
cently. So  do  others  In  full  and  equal  meas- 
ure. So  does  Intrepid  Britain  and  he-  In- 
domitable commonwealth.  So  does  China, 
•gainst  Incalculable  odds.  So  does  our 
America,  with  a  prodigality  and  devotion 
unmatched  In  martial  history.  So  do  the 
nations  that  have  felt  the  tyrant's  heel. 
Poland,  for  example — Polish  legions  at  the 
battle  fronts,  Polish  aces  in  the  air,  Polish 
underground  resistance  In  the  stricken  home- 
land, the  most  dangerous  belligerence  of  all. 
It  la  a  fraternity  of  combat.  It  must  t>e 
followed  by  a  fraternity  of  peace  In  which 
all  shall  share  the  decisions  and  the  blessings 
for  which  they  strive  and  die. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  turn  aside 
now  from  the  war  Itself  to  attempt  now  to 
■•ttl*  many  definitive  questions  which  must 
nMMHurily  remain  more  or  less  fluid  pending 
victory.  But  I  do  mean  that  we  should  never 
for  an  Instant  retreat  from  a  firm  restate- 
ment of  our  understanding  of  our  mutual 
pledges;  and  we  should  never,  by  our  silence, 
invite  the  presumption  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend, at  the  right  time  and  In  the  right  place, 
to  urge  every  reasonable  and  practical 
achievement  of  a  peace  that  shall  be  perma- 
nent because  it  shall  be  just.  Our  real  war 
alms  should  never  become  a  mystery  to  us  or 
to  our  allies. 

Tliis  leads  me  to  quote  from  an  anxious 
appeal  made  to  Soviet  Russia  3  weeks  ago  by 
a  group  of  unimpeachable  American  patriots, 
all  of  whom  were  vigorous  pioneers  in  the 
cause  of  aid  to  Russia,  and  none  of  whom  by 
any  atre^ch  of  the  imagination  could  be  ac- 
cuaed  of  domestic,  partisan  malice: 

"The  apparent  determination  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  Insist  upon  a  unilat- 
eral settlement  of  the  Polish  problem,  with- 
out mediation  or  consent  either  of  Russia's 
allies  or  the  Polish  Oovernment,  has  come  as 
a  shock  to  American  opinion.  •  •  •  The 
American  and  British  peoples  cannot  forget 
that  Polazxl  was  the  first  nation  to  stop  Hit- 
ler's procwMton  of  bloodless  victories.  The 
Poles  determined  to  fight  even  though  war 
meant  the  temporary  conquest  and  enslave- 
ment of  Poland  because  they  believed  that 
the  Justice  of  Poland's  cause  and  the  loyalty 
of  her  allies  would  Insure  her  resurrection  in 
the  end.  •  •  •  They  made  this  decision 
4tt  a  time  when  Russia  thought  It  necessary 
to  cnHaborate  with  Hitler;  and  yet  Poland, 
after  suffering  xwtold  agony,  in  now  asked  to 
surrender  far  more  to  Russia  than  she  re- 
fused to  give  Hitler.  •  •  •  We  api>cal  to 
our  Russian  allies  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
legitimate  disquiet  of  the  American  people. 
We  ask  this  not  only  because  It  would 
strengthen  our  unity  In  the  war  and  hasten 
the  day  of  victory,  but  because  It  would  ce- 
ment the  friendship  between  the  Russian  and 
American  peoples  in  the  crucial  years  to 
come." 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  a  friendly  and  tem- 
perate statement.  Also,  it  Is  an  luiderstate- 
ment.  It  la  devoid  of  threats — aa  it  should 
be.  But  It  is  packed  with  wisdom  and  with 
truth.  I  fully  understand  that  there  must 
be  many  major  readjustments  In  the  peace 
to  come,  and  that  we  cannot  hope  to  antici- 
pate the  details  of  these  readjustments.  But 
we  can  hope  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy and  self-determination  when  theee 
readjustments  are  made.  And  whether  it  be 
at  Quebec,  or  Moecow,  or  Tehran,  or  whether 
It  be  In  the  Kremlin  or  in  Downing  Street, 
or  in  our  White  House,  we  can.  If  we  will, 
keep  this  precioua  spirit  alive. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  using  Poland  tonight 
aa  an  example.    Other  conquered  peoples  in- 
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tice  for  Poland  be? 
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this  distraught   earth.    Let's  say  It   again. 

Let's  keep  on  saying  it  so  that  none  may 
misunderstand  our  fore'ign  policy.  Ad- 
mittedly we  cannot  always  have  our  own  way 
about  these  things  because  we  are  not  the 
sole  dictators  of  global  destiny;  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  ever  Intend,  upon  otir  own 
responsibility,  to  police  the  whole,  round 
earth  to  force  our  judgments  upon  others. 
But  we  can  always  assert  our  Ideals  and 
our  purpose  to  cling  to  them  aa  l>est  we 
may.  Therein  lies  p^ace  with  Justice  for 
Poland  and  for  kindred  victims  of  this  Axis 
crime. 

On  Aug^lst  14,  1941,  we  promulgated  the 
so-called  Atlantic  Charter.  There  is  plain 
language  in  its  first  three  points  to  which 
the  signatories  imreservedly  subscribed: 

"1.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  otherwise. 

"2.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

"3.  They  respect  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
soverign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 

Apply  that  rule  to  new  Poland  and  new 
Poland  will  be  content. 

On  September  24,  1941.  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  endorsed  these  objectives, 
and  on  January  1,  1942,  Joined  the  other 
United  Nations  in  dedication  to  "the  common 
program  of  purposes  and  principles  em- 
bodied In  the  Atlantic  Charter."  We  signed, 
too.  So  did  Poland.  These  "purposes  and 
principles"  mean  much  to  Poland,  or  they 
mean  nothing  at  all  to  anybody  else.  I'll 
agree  that  the  cruel  clrctunstancea  of  war 
often  alter  the  best  intentioned  plans.  But 
they  need  not  alter  purposes  and  principles. 
Our  purposes  and  principles  are  not  sui>- 
posed  to  be  the  object  of  unconditional  sur- 
render. Yet,  if  we  are  to  accept,  by  our 
silence,  some  of  the  unilateral  decisions 
which  appear  to  have  already  been  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  our  allies — without  con- 
sultation and  without  the  consent  of  other 
allies — we  have  already  mortgaged  this  por- 
tion of  our  program,  regardless  of  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  our  united  arms. 

I  go  on  with  the  record.  Now  comes  lend- 
lease.  Why  did  we  extend  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  critical  and  indispensable  lend-lease 
aid  to  Russia?  To  help  js  win  oiw  war.  For 
that  purpose,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  has  been  worth  all  it  cost.  But  "our  war" 
is  something  more  than  the  military  defeat 
of  Hitler  and  Hlrohito.  That  would  be  only 
temporary  victory.  No  one  need  to  grope  in 
doubt  upon  this  score.  It  is  written  in  our 
lend-lease  agreements.  For  example — and 
it  is  a  very  pertinent  example — it  is  written  In 
our  standard  master  lend-lease  agreement 
with  Russia.  It  was  signed  on  June  11,  1942. 
He  who  runs  may  read.  We  are  extending 
"mutual  aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  aggression."  We  are  laying  the  bases 
"of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace."  We  are  mu- 
tually subscribing  to  the  "common  program 
of  purposes  and  principles  embodied  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter."  We  are  asserting  that  "the 
defense  of  U.  S.  8.  R.  against  aggression  Is 
vital  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Pit  those  specifications  to  Poland,  my  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  all  will  be  well.  No 
aggression.  A  Just  and  endtirlng  peace. 
Withhold  them  from  Poland — and  from  other 
victimized  nations  In  this  tragic  war — and 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  merely  won  an- 
other Versailles,  then  another  Munich,  and 
then  World  War  No.  3. 

The  record  Is  clear.  The  future  Is  not. 
Our  promises  are  clear.  Our  prospectus  is 
not.     Our  American  "foreign  policy."  as  of 
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today,  is  sound  when  it  puts  military  victory 
In  this  war  ahead  of  every  other  considera- 
tion. Beyond  that  point,  our  American  **fCfo 
elgn  policy,"  as  of  today,  is  a  vamis  and  <tften 
mystifying  generality  Prinkly.  It  Is  largely 
locked  up  in  the  ?7nlte  House — across  from 
which  Ko;:cluazko  still  dominates  Lafayette 
Square.  The  poet  righty  said  of  him: 
"Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Koscluszko  felll" 
Hope  will  similarly  bid  this  world  farewell 
tf  this  war  does  not  terminate  in  a  Just  peace. 
I  have  touched  but  one  of  its  pregnant  fac- 
tors here  tonight.  I  repeat  Poland  is  a  sym- 
bol. I  repeat  that  I  would  not  disunite  the 
war  effort  by  premature  efforts  to  organ- 
ize the  subsequent  peace — particularly  on 
the  eve  of  what  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
important  military  movement  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  But  I  also  emphatically  re- 
peat that  I  would  never  for  an  instant  let 
the  world  forget  what  we  think  we  are  fight- 
ing for.  I  would  never  accept  voluntary 
bankruptcy  for  our  ideals.  "No  aggression. 
A  Just  and  enduring  peace."  Ah,  yes;  it  is 
easier  said  than  done.  We  cannot  dictate  the 
charter  for  the  world's  tomorrow.  Our  major 
allies  have  earned  the  right  of  consultation — 
and  this  obviously  includes  indomitable 
Moscow.  But  God  knows  that  we  have  earned 
the  right  of  consultation,  too.  So  has  suf- 
fering, sacrificial  Poland.  So  have  others 
who  have  fiung  their  naked  hearts  and  lives 
Into  this  global  defiance  of  a  global  plague. 
My  prayer — my  challenge — is  that  none  shall 
be  forgotten,  exploited,  or  ignored  when  the 
great  accounting  comes. 

"No  aggression.    A  Just  and  lasting  peace." 
Then  free  Poland  In  a  free  Europe — a  sym- 
Ik^  of  the  world's  emancipation — shall  rise 
•gain. 


Freedom  of  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

'  or  sotrrB  dakota 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  12. 1944 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  f  reiedom  of  speech,  deUvered  by  me  on 
the  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air 
program,  broadcast  from  Cincinnati  on 
AprU  6.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  guaranteed  under  our 
Ctonetltutlon.  Just  how  that  can  be  adapted 
to  radio  is,  as  I  see  It,  the  question  before  us 
'^jnight. 

There  Is  not  enough  actual  time  on  the 
radio  for  each  and  every  one  of  our  ISO.OOO,- 
000  people  to  state  their  Ideas  on  every  ques- 
tion over  the  radio,  so  let's  be  practical  about 
It,  and  instead  of  talking  about  freedom  of 
speech,  let's  talk  about  fairness — fairness  by 
first,  the  actual  operators  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions of  the  country — fairness  of  the  listen- 
ing public — and  fairness,  yes,  of  the  business 
world  that  uses  radio  as  a  medium  of  adver- 
tising. 

It  is  my  sincere  Judgment,  first,  that 
ladio — ^wlth  a  very,  very  few  exceptions — has 
bandied  their  radio  programs  in  a  mighty 
fair,  clean  way.  If  they^  had  not  in,  say,  the 
10-year   period   Just   past,   tbey   would   not 


now  be  on  the  air,  for  our  American  people 
hkve  a  way  of  doing  away  with  any  concern 
that  does  not  treat  them  fairly.  Tbey  Just 
do  not  patronise  that  concern  and  it  goes  out 
of  business. 

80,  briefly,  the  complete  answer  is  that 
radio  as  a  whole  has  been  fair  or  there  would 
not  now  be  radio,  as  we  know  it.  In  the  good 
old  United  States  of  America. 

I  say  definitely  that  the  listening  public 
will  regxilate  radio  in  an  American  way. 
They  will  regulate  it  by  the  simple  mechani- 
cal movement  of  turn'ng  off  the  dial  if  tbey 
dont  like  what  is  offeiecl  to  them. 

We  must  recognise  that  radio  Is  different 
ban  the  newspapers,  in  that  the  broad- 
caster— by  the  tone  of  his  voice — by  his  in- 
flection— can  make  an  ordinary  remark  sound 
very  beautiful — or  can  even  leave  the  im- 
pression. Just  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that 
ht  Is  talking  alx)ut  a  scoundrel. 

Freedom  of  speech  is  fundamental — made  a 
part  of  our  Constitution — because  of  a  pro- 
found belief  that  the  collective  mind  of  the 
whole  people  Is  greater  than  that  of  any 
individual.  We  Americans  have  a  strong  con- 
viction of  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves. 
Our  problem  is  to  apply  this  freedom  of 
speech — or  shall  I  say,  fairness  of  speech, 
basic  In  our  law — to  the  radio.  And  right 
there  I  might  remark  that  we  must  not  be- 
come dlsturljed  because  we  see  some  rabble- 
rouser  gain  temporary  influence  by  the  tise 
of  this  new  medium  of  communication. 

So,  let's  •^alk  about  fairness  in  presenting 
controversisl  public  questions  and  the  broad- 
casting of  news. 

The  broadcasters  themselves  first  enunci- 
ated the  principle  that  controversial  public 
iasues  must  be  handled  fairly.  They  decided 
this  becau.se  of  their  recognition  of  their  own 
responsibility  to  tae  public,  plus  intelligent 
self-interest.  Their  own  well  being  and  con- 
tinuance in  business  impels  broadcasters  to 
see  to  it  that  the  principle  of  fairness  is  ad- 
vantageously followed  in  actual  practice,  and 
in  my  opinion,  this  is  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened Li  all  but  a  few  Isolated  Instances. 

The  second  phase  of  freedom  or  fairness  on 
the  radio  Is  the  handling  of  news.  The  Amer- 
ican public  wants  their  news  by  radio  so  that 
they  will  be  informed  as  to  what  is  going 
on  as  speedily  as  possible.  I  say  they  should 
be  allowed  to  fonn  their  own  conclusions. 
Here  again,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
radio  stations  and  networks,  are  now  present- 
ing the  news  with  fairness  and  accuracy — 
determined  that  the  news  shall  not  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
editorial  position. 

I  hesitate  to  see  laws  passed  that  would 
put  restriction  on,  or  limit  the  broadcasting 
indtistry.  whether  by  law  or  by  msmagerial 
edict.  You  must  remember  that  regulation 
by  law  takes  away  from  the  industry  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  leaves  In  the  hands  of  a 
few,  that  power  which  If  placed  in  the  hands 
of  central  government  or  its  agency,  could 
be  used  to  gradually  encroach  upon  freedom 
of  speech  via  the  radio. 

We  Americans  should  be  concerned  now 
about  the  ever-Increasing  encroachment 
upon  the  radio  industry  by  the  Federal  reg- 
ulating bureaucracy.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  is  a  new  law  which  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly tells  the  Federal  regulating  body 
what  it  caimot  do,  rather  than  a  law  outlin- 
ing a  program  of  what  It  can  do. 

We  Americans  Intend  to  keep  our  freedom 
of  speech,  be  it  in  the  newspaper,  on  the 
public  platform,  or  what  we  may  or  may  not 
hear  over  the  radio.  . 

Ot  course  we  have  our  day-to-day  problems, 
but  we  should  not  quickly  go  to  Congress 
and  say  "pwss  a  law  to  prevent  this"  or  "pass 
a  law  to  prevent  that".  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  the  end,  most  of  them  will  be 
solved  by  the  broadcasters  and  the  listening 
public  through  their  own  voluntary  action. 


so  necessary  to  assure  themselves  that  tbey 
can  and  will  stay  in  business.  We  must 
place  squarely  on  the  whole  Industry — the 
broadcast  owners,  the  radio  advertisers,  the 
commentators,  the  full  respo^-isibility  tot  Its 
own  conduct,  and  I  say  what  we  must  give 
broadcasting  Is  freedom  from  fear,  for  I 
hate  to  see  regulations  Issued  or  laws  en- 
acted, aimed  at  a  very  small  minority.  A 
little  regulation  of  this  sort  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  becavise  It  only  invites  further  regula- 
tion in  the  future,  leading  to  complete  con- 
trol and  the  elimination  of  freedom  of  speech 
in  radio. 

We  must  be  very  careful  In  our  decisiona 
affecting  this  highly  Important  industry,  be- 
cause a  wrong  decision  now  may  mean  that 
we  will  not  long  have  American  radio  as  we 
know  it,  which  U.  after  all,  the  only  fair  and 
free  radio  now  in  existence  in  the  world. 


♦1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  talk 
made  over  Wisconsin  stations  by  me  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoto, 
as  follows: 

On  Easter  Sunday,  April  9,  humanity  re- 
ceives again  the  answer  to  the  question — ^If 
a  man  dies,  shall  he  live  again? 

In  Washington  it  will  be  a  day  of  cherry 
blossoms,  of  magnolias,  and  forsythias  tu 
bloom — of  sunrise  services. 

In  the  occupied  nations  like  Norway  and 
Denmark  It  will  be  a  day  of  renewal  and 
hope. 

It  has  been  4  years  since,  on  April  B,  1940, 
the  peaceful  nations  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark were  visited  by  Nazi  ruthlesaness.  The 
invading  Nazis  immediately  began  a  planned 
campaign  to  exterminate  civilization  within 
these  lauds.  The  Nazi  campaign  has  failed. 
It  has  never  attained  Its  fixed  goals.  In  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  the  light  of  freedom  stlU 
shines,  un dimmed,  eternal. 

We  of  America,  especially  those  of  tu  whose 
homes  are  located  in  the  great  Middle  West, 
know  and  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people.  Their 
contributions  to  science,  industry,  finance, 
literature,  and  the  arts  have  been  recognized 
in  this  coxuitry.  Innumerable  Americans  of 
Norwegian  and  Danish  descent  have  become 
vital  parts  of  the  American  community.  State, 
and  Nation.  Americans  of  Norwegian  and 
Danish  origin  have  exerted  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  our  schools,  our 
free  press,  our  chiuches,  and  our  business  and 
agricultural  life. 

It  Is  the  wide,  general  knowledge  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  character  which  prepared 
Americans  for  the  manner  of  Norwegian  and 
Danish  resistance  to  the  Nazis.  Generations 
of  law-abiding  citizens  had  passed  on  a  her- 
itage of  staimch  devotion  to  liberty:  and. 
above  all.  a  sense  of  humor.  The  Norwegians 
and  Danes  have  utlllaed  these  qualities  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent. 

When  the  Nazis  considered  themselves  fully 
established  in  Denmark,  they  launched   a 
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concerted  attack  against  Danes  of  Jewish 
ancestry.  That  attack,  far  from  gaining 
tbem  support,  made  every  honorable  Dane  an 
Implacable  enemy  of  Hitler.  The  Nazis,  fol- 
lowing their  ustial  procedure,  threatened  to 
make  every  Dane  of  Jewish  descent  wear  the 
Star  of  David.  In  reply  to  this.  King  Chris- 
tian aald  that  the  answer  was  simple:  All 
Danes  would,  then,  wear  the  SUr  of  David. 
This  expressed  determination  on  the  part  of 
King  Christian  to  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween Danish  cltiaens  extended  to  his  most 
unimportant  sub)ectt.  When  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  attained  the  proportions 
when  wholesale  deportations  were  involved, 
thotisands  of  Danish  cltis^ns  risked  their 
Uvea  to  help  their  hapless  fellow  countrymen 
•croes  to  the  haven  of  Sweden. 

It  is  a  paradox  that  sabotage  ahoiild  ap- 
pear among  a  people  famed  for  their  close 
observance  of  law.  Yet.  sabotage  has  ap- 
pMur«d:  organized  sabotage.  The  humorless 
Nazis  have  not  only  suffered  from  the  efforts 
of  these  Danish  patriots:  more— they  have 
been  made  ridiculous.  Notices  announcing 
that  a  bomb  would  explode  In  an  Industrial 
plant  have  been  posted  by  the  vmderground. 
Even  the  hour  of  the  explosion  Is  announced. 
Danes  are  warned  not  to  ccme  to  work.  Per- 
haps the  explosion  takes  place;  perhaps  It 
dOM  not.  In  either  Instance,  work  stoppage 
has  occurred  that  will  hamper  the  Nazi  war 
effort. 

I  could  continue  to  cite  other  numerous 
InstHnces  of  Danish  resistance.  But  one  such 
instance  tells  the  story  of  all  the  rest, 
Danish  people  are  a  sea  people.  They  need 
their  ships  and.  as  a  sea  people,  they  love 
their  ships.  Still,  officers  of  the  Danish  Navy 
have  Fcuttled  their  ships  rather  than  to  have 
them  fall  Into  Nazi  bands;  and  captains  of 
Danish  merchant  vessels  have  sent  their 
ships  to  the  bottom  In  the  same  way. 

In  view  of  the  steadily  growing  trend  of 
Danish  resistance,  the  United  Nations  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  massed  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Denmark. 

Just  as  the  Nazis  tried  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  Denmark  by  attempting  to  develop 
that  nation  into  a  showcase  of  the  advantages 
of  Hitler's  so-called  new  order,  so  did  they 
try  to  make  an  example  of  Norway — an 
example  of  a  nation  under  Nazi  terror.  They 
failed  In  Denmark.     They  failed  in  Norway. 

When  the  Nazis — after  2  months  of  bitter 
fighting — temporarily  subdued  the  heroic  ef- 
forts of  the  Norwegian  Army— resistance  In 
Norway  did  not  cease.  It  went  undergroimd. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Norwegian  Navy  and 
the  Norwegian  merchant  marine  eluded  the 
Mftzla  and  made  their  way  to  neutral  or 
Allied  ports.  Many  Norwegian  ships  and 
thousands  of  Norwegian  sailors  are  serving 
the  cause  of  world  liberation  today.  Scores 
of  Norwegian  pilots,  trained  in  Canada,  have 
taken  their  places  beside  their  comrades  of 
the  U  8.  A.  A.  P.  and  the  R.  A.  F.  In  the 
stepping  up  of  the  air  war  against  the  heart 
of  Nazi  war  industry  and  transportation. 
Units  of  Norwegian  ground  troops  eagerly 
await  the  coming  Allied  Invasion  of  western 
■tirope. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  military  ac- 
complishments of  the  Norwegians  without 
the  boundaries  of  Norway  are  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Norwegian  underground 
and  the  manner  In  which  the  Royal  Nor- 
wegian Oovernment  has  established  and 
malnUined  the  best  of  relations  with  the 
govarmnents  of  the  United  Nations. 

TIM  MMto  MWght  through  preemiret  Ap- 
^tad  of«r  long  periods  of  time  to  control 
every  ptuuf  of  Norwegian  life.  But  they 
reckoned  without  the  determination  of  Nor- 
vegtans  to  retain  their  national  character- 
latlca.  unaffected  by  the  crueltr  of  barbarous 
enamtee  or  by  the  kindness  of  tmsted  allies. 
No  mora  striking  insunce  ot  the  iadepend- 
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Ingenuity  and  strength,  and  rich  In  resources, 
and  we  are  dedicated  to  make  our  dreams  of 
pSi^ce  come  true. 

This  2*ster  we  are  looking  hopefully 
toward  the  .  lut'.ire— toward  a  resurrected 
world  of  peace  and  gO^  wUl  among  the 
peoples  of  earth. 


Flight  Instnictors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

jr 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Those  Plight  Instructors"  pub- 
lished in  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat 
and  Leader,  of  March  28,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

THOSE   FLIGHT  INSTRUCTOIB 

"Too  many  pilots  In  prospect  for  Army  and 
Navy."  So  we  read  In  recent  news  reports, 
and  other  unexpected  Items  like:  "Thirty- 
six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  volunteered 
for  flight  training  and  been  transferred  to 
the  air  forces  are  now  being  transferred  back 
to  their  old  organizations,"  and  "the  civUlan 
pilot  training  program  Is  to  be  Junked — 
authorizations  and  appropriations  for  It  ex- 
piring June  30."  Its  discontinuation  would 
be  the  highest  compliment  Congress  could 
pay  it,  as  it  would  mean  that  the  200,000 
pilots  it  has  trained  have  met  the  Nation's 
need  in  record  time.  A  grand  Job  finished 
with  the  war  perhaps  half  over. 

Elsewhere  we  read  that  airplane  manu- 
facturers need  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
to  meet  the  year's  production  quota.  And  on 
hundreds  of  flying  fields  the  little  army  of 
fiying  Instructors  who  have  trained  thoee 
200.000  pilots  are  wondering  if  this  need  for 
skilled  craftsmen  may  not  open  to  them  an- 
other field  of  worthwhile  service  as  their  Job 
imder  C.  P.  T.  is  closed  down. 

It  would  seem  to  make  sense — the  sugges- 
tion that  these  pUot  trainers  be  transferred 
from  field  to  factory.  Otir  Information  is 
that  they  stand  ready  to  be  commandeered. 
The  manpower  boss  can  place  them  where 
they  are  most  needed.  They  volunteered  for 
the  Job  they  have  done  so  well.  Back  before 
Pearl  Harbor  they  rallied  to  the  C.  A.  A.  pro- 
gram. "Use  us,"  they  said.  No  pay  was  In 
sight.  They  got  orders  like  this:  "Report  on 
13th  at  St.  Louis"  or  Miami.  They  paid 
their  own  travel  expense  and  lots  more. 
Eventually.  Congress  fcund  out  what  they 
were  doing— training  200.000  pilots — and  fixed 
their  pay  at  ffiO  a  month. 

At  that,  they  carried  on.  Out  on  the  fight- 
ing fronts,  their  students  were  winning 
decorations  and  commlESions.  Now  the  in- 
structors, skilled  and  experienced  pilots,  with 
thousands  of  hours  o.  flying  to  their  credit  in 
most  cases,  are  soon  to  be  on  their  own.  ex- 
cept as  the  draft  board  calls  them,  says  "Take 
a  lot  more  training  and  you  can  carry  •  gun, 
earn  a  stripe  or  two  perhaps  In  the  infantry, 
and  live  or  die  on  the  ground"— that,  becauM 
we  don't  need  more  pilots. 

But  how  abotit  thoee  aircraft  factorleef 
This  Is  no  plea  for  sympathy  for  this  large 
group  of  loyal  Americans  scon  to  be  cast  loose 
from  their  Jobs.    It  is  simply  a  suggestion 
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that  here  are  thousands  of  skilled  men,  who 
know  planes  and  engines  from  top  to  bottom 
and  from  inside  to  outside.  Why  not  head 
some  thousands  of  them — when  their  present 
job  is  done — for  the  airplane  factories. 

The  aircraft  companies  ought  to  be  eager 
to  grab  them.  Congress,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  even  the  White  House,  ought  to 
see  in  them  an  army  of  potential  craftsmen 
mtich  too  valiiable  to  the  national  effort  for 
victory  to  be  dispatched  to  camps  for  noonths 
of  training  which  would  make  them  good 
privates  for  the  Infantry. 

Moreover,  they  may  be  needed  again  in  the 
role  in  which  they  have  been  so  valuable. 
The  Government  would  not  lose  track  of  them 
if  they  were  building  or  astembling  planes  or 
engines  in  Seattle  or  Los  Angeles  or  Detroit. 

What  is  about  to  happen  to  these  men  has 
flgured  in  various  news  reports,  but  we  have 
yet  to  read  of  any  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  presented  by  the  termination  of 
their  Jobs.  Why  not  put  them  where  their 
outstanding  ability,  experience,  and  training 
will  yield  the  fullest  results  in  supporting 
the  national  war  effort? 


Forcotten  Mas— The  Wkite-Collar 
Worker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wncoHstM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITRD  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presld«it,  I  ask  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  a  reprint  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricori'  of  a  brief  talk 
entitled  "Forgotten  Man— The  Whlte- 
CoUar  Worker."  which  I  delivered  over 
Wisconsin  radio  stations  December  4  last, 
and  which  appeared  In  the  Record  of 
December  8,  1943.  I  ast  leave  to  have 
the  address  reprinted  be<*-ause  of  the  nu- 
merous requests  I  have  received  for  It. 
It  comprised  less  than  one  page  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printetl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  what  has  happened  to 
that  phantom  figure,  the  forgotten  man,  so- 
ciety's specter  of  neglect  for  the  past  11  years 
and  some  months?  He  is  still  with  us,  but 
as  a  new  group,  the  white-collar  worker.  For- 
gotten? He  is,  indeed.  Recalled  to  our  at- 
tention some  months  ago,  with  great  sym- 
pathy by  the  President  in  his  veto  message 
on  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sub- 
sidles  blU.  again  be  U  in  Umbo. 

To  my  mind,  we  no  longer  can  call  him  the 
forgotten  man.  He  has  b-sen  disinherited, 
abandoned.  Ye  have  cast  him  aside.  This 
group  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  sections 
of  our  consuming  purchasing  public.  Fif- 
teen mUUon  heads  of  families  are  Involved, 
but  to  this  moment  none  of  them,  or  at  least 
a  very  few.  have  found  any.  or  but  Uttle. 
increaie  in  the  weekly  pay  envelope. 

Since  they  are  clerical,  white-collar,  and 
unorganized  employees,  thjy  are  unable  to 
Uke  advanUge  of  the  Nailonal  War  Labor 
Board's  good  offices.  They  are  victims  of 
prosperity,  unable  to  oomp«!te  as  Individuals 
for  the  better  things  of  life  or  to  voice  their 
demands  as  a  group.  They  are  penalized  for 
their  own  Individuality,  anl  we  are  allowing 
a  growing  problem  to  get  beyond  control. 

This  group  U  dlowly  belrg  forced  to  write 
Itc  llTlng  standard  downvard.  and  in  the 
meantime  they  are  being  f(  reed  into  debt  to 
maintain  even  their  presect  standard,  while 


thehr  laboring  brother  climbs  higher  and 
hlghw.  day  by  day,  into  the  brackets  of  high 
Incomes  and  proportionately  higher  living. 

What  we  do  not  realize  is  that  it  is  not 
alone  the  white-collar  classes  which  will  suf- 
fer. We  reduce  their  purchasing  power  and 
what  happens?  Obviously  labor  Is  affected; 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce  are  affected. 
Everyone,  including  Government,  is  eventu- 
ally affected. 

The  farmer  does  not  sell  his  products  to 
another  farmer,  nor  labor  the  result  of  his 
toll  to  a  fellow  worker.  They  may  Inter- 
change It.  but  in  the  ultimate  end  It  Is  this 
much-forgotten,  unorganized  group  which 
furnishes  the  real  profit  margin. 

But  theirs  is  a  lonely,  divided  cry  for  help, 
dimly  heard  against  the  united  cry  of  agri- 
culture and  labor,  industry  and  commerce, 
all  those  groups  fortunately  so  constituted  as 
to  allow  of  organization. 

There  have  been  rapid  and  constant  in- 
creases in  the  pay  and  compensation  of  or- 
ganlaed  labor.  The  average  earnings  in  this 
group  increased  between  August  1939  and 
August  of  this  year  by  41.8  percent,  and  their 
weekly  earnings  by  69.3  percent.  Labor  has 
fared  well  Indeed  under  war  conditions,  with 
these  Increases.  Compare  them  with  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  which  has  been  estimated 
at  approximately  23  percent. 

The  forgotten,  neglected,  abandoned  cleri- 
cal or  semiprofesslonal  white-collar  worker, 
largely  unorganized,  can  cite  no  remotely 
comparable  rise  to  offset  his  equaUy  in- 
creased cost  of  living.  Yet.  he  Is  paying  the 
major  portion  of  the  tab  on  Increased  living 
costo.  costs  largely  traceable  to  this  693  per- 
cent increase  in  the  wages  of  his  feUow 
employee,  the  worker  in  the  industrial  plant. 
He  must  pay  not  only  his  own  additional 
costs  but  those  of  his  fellows. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
white-collar  worker  and  other  unorganized 
groups  are  virtually  subsidizing  the  workers 
of  the  organized  groups.  They  are  paying  a 
penalty  for  their  specialized  skilled  knowl- 
edge and,  in  many  instances,  their  higher 
educations.  By  our  very  Government,  or 
rather  let  us  say,  by  the  administrations  of 
the  War  Labor  Board,  we  have  adopted  a  pro- 
ceaure  prejudicial  to  the  unorganized  for- 
gotten man  who.  in  the  past,  relied  upon  his 
individual  efforts  to  gain  for  him  an  in- 
creased standard  of  living.  We  know  the  dif- 
ficulties of  obUlnlng  rulings  from  this  Board 
on  matters  pertaining  to  large  organized 
groups.  Imagine,  then,  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant upon  obtainliig  the  settlement  of 
questions  Involving  only  the  Individual.  The 
War  Labor  Board  Is  chronically  and  notori- 
ously behind  in  its  docket. 

What  chance  has  Ifary  Jones,  the  school 
teacher:  Pete  Smith,  the  bookkeeper;  Carl 
Brown,  the  clerk;  or  Susie  Brown,  his  sister, 
in  a  city,  county,  or  State  office  to  receive 
prompt  attrition  to  her  or  his  individual 
problem?  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  neg- 
lect of  this  class  will  soon  become  apparent. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  agriculture  will  feel  the  back- 
bite of  these  neglected  millions  wboee  Mily 
fatilt  is  lack  of  organization. 

If  there  is  a  concrete  Incident  of  this  situa- 
tion required,  look  to  your  educational  sys- 
tem. Many  teachers  throughout  the  country 
are  leaving  their  schools  for  Jobs  in  war 
plants.  Normally,  the  turn-over  Is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  a  year,  but  the  turn -over  in 
the  past  12  months  has  been  more  than  20 
percent.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  rural 
areas  where  Government  figures  show  that  of 
school  staffs  of  894,000  persons,  from  Janitors 
to  principals  and  supervisors,  about  860,000 
•ained  less  than  $1,200  a  yeAr  in  1942-43. 

During  the  period  1030-43,  salaries  of 
teachers  increased  less  than  8  percent — baaad 
upon  the  fact  thst  96J000  teachers  received 
less  than  8000  a  year— while  the  wages  of  in- 
dtistrlal  workers  increased  during  the  same 
period  87  percent. 

It  might  be  pointed  out,  too.  that  Govern- 
ment U  defeating  lU  own  purpose  by  not 


taking  immediate  steps  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  whlte-ooUar  worker.  We 
are  urging  higher  and  higher  education,  but 
In  taking  from  this  class,  which  includes  the 
highest  percentage  and  the  highest  average 
of  education  and  intelligence,  we  are  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  means  to  continue  their 
children  into  higher  brackets  of  learning— 
and  of  tht.  incentive  to  do  so. 

What  Is  the  cure,  the  soIuUon?  From  our 
seeming  Inability  to  face  it.  it  mtist  be  an 
obscure  one.    But  In  reality.  It  Is  not. 

WUl  subsidies  for  the  stabilization  of 
wages  of  the  white-collared  worker  do  the 
Job?  No.  Not  food  nor  wage  subsidies  will 
do  It.  Only  one  thing  will  do  it — a  fair  and 
equitable  additional  increase  In  their  weekly 
pay  envelope.  Tbey  are  wage  earners.  Just  as 
labor,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  Just,  and  ad- 
Justed,  wage  to  glvo  them  their  full  share  of 
the  earth's  bounty  In  return  for  their  toll. 
That,  after  all.  Is  the  measure  of  a  man's 
value — his  equity  in  the  world's  bounty.  In- 
creasing the  wage  of  an  underpaid  person  to 
where  he  gets  reasonable  and  fair  compensa- 
tion, does  not  make  for  Inflation.  The  labor- 
er is  worthy  of  his  hire.  The  white-collar 
worker  Is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

My  own  State  of  Wisconsin  does  not  look 
too  happily  on  tlie  fact  that  they  must 
withhold  their  cheese  and  lUtter  from  a 
civilian  market  while  their  potential  market 
is  destroyed  by  substitutions  which  the  pub- 
lic is  being  taught  to  accept  as  Just  as  good. 

Whatever  our  plan,  our  post-war  economic 
security  depends  upon  Immediate  action. 
The  problem  of  the  forgotten  man  cannot 
be  solved  by  forgetting  it.  No  one  is  to  profit 
If  this  great  important  group  in  our  economic 
fabric  is  to  be  ignored,  resulting  in  •  very 
low  standard  of  living,  or  else  a  greatly  in- 
creased individual  debt.  Billions  of  dollars 
In  savings  and  war  stirpluses  will  be  of  no 
value  if  we  are  to  destroy  one  of  our  greatest 
purchasing  markets  or  destroy  within  them 
their  self-respect  as  a  class  because  they 
cannot  hold  their  heads  high  with  their  fel- 
low citizens — the  laborer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  industrial  worker. 

The  square  thing,  the  fair  thing,  to  do  Is 
to  permit  the  white-collar  worker  to  get 
reasonable  compensation  for  his  labor. 

This  is  Senator  Alexaivdcb  Wnjrr,  of  Wis- 
consin, signing  off  and  saying  thank  you. 


Dewey  aad  Intemationalita 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLOf  OIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  Incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Dewey  and  Internationalism,"  by 
Marquis  Childs,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  foreign 
plank  in  the  Republican  State  platform 
of  New  York  in  1P42,  for  the  drafting  of 
which  Dewey  was  re.sponsible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Rccou, 
M  follows: 

WASHmOTOH    Caxxxko 
(By  Marquis  OhUdz) 
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Nzw  YOBK,  AprU  10.— You 
more  about  a  political  candidate  ttom  Ida 
friends  than  from  the  man  tamectf.    Oc«  of 
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Governor  Dewey's  Intimates  is  a  man  whom 
the  average  American  bas  never  heard  of — 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

When  Dewey  tpeaiks  of  his  friend  D\illes  It 
li  with  affection  and  admiration.  Dulles  is 
his  closest  adviser  on  foreign  policy  and.  If 
Dewey  should  be  elected  President,  he  would 
probably  name  Dulles  as  Secretary  of  State. 
I  went  to  see  Dulles  to  get  some  Idea  of  his 
news.  He  Is  senior  partner  of  Sullivan  A 
Cktanwell.  which  is  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  law  firm  in  downtown  New 
Tork.  To  see  him.  you  go  to  the  nineteenth 
floor  in  downtown  New  Tork.  Tou  step  Into 
a  handsome  foyer  done  In  the  dignified  tra- 
dition of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dulles' 
private  offlc«  is  at  the  head  of  an  Adam  stair- 
way going  to  the  twentieth  floor. 

While  he  has  played  an  Important  part  In 
the  direction  of  some  of  America's  greatest 
corporations.  Dulles'  dominant  interest  is  for- 
•Ign  relations.  His  grandfather  was  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  under  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
he  grew  up  In  an  international  atmosphere. 
At  the  age  of  19  he  was  secretary  of  one  of 
the  delegations  at  the  1907  Hague  Peace 
Conference. 

Apart  from  his  friendship  with  the  Oov- 
•mor,  who  is  14  years  his  junior.  Dulles  has 
an  important  influence  on  foreign  policy. 
He  heeida  a  group  with  the  imposing  title  of 
the  committee  of  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion on  a  Just  and  durable  peace,  which  was 
esubllshed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ. 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  commission 
urged  not  only  a  general  world  organization 
and  the  regulation  of  armament  but  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  financial  and  economic 
adjtutment.  The  basic  choice,  said  the 
statement,  "must  be  made  between  interna- 
tional organization  designed  merely  to  per- 
petuate by  repression  the  partlciilar  struc- 
ture of  the  world  which  will  emerge  from  the 
war"  and  an  international  order  which,  "In 
addition  to  such  nae  of  force  under  law  as  Is 
a  requisite  of  order,  discharges  tasks  that  are 
curative  and  creative." 

When  Dulles  talks  about  these  things,  it 
is  with  reasonable  common  sense.  He  Is 
skeptical  of  what  can  be  done  by  arbitrary 
flat — by  the  stroke  of  a  pen. 

That,  In  his  opinion  was  the  error  of  the 
1919  peacemakers — and  he  was  one  of  them. 
They  leaned  too  heavily  on  a  formal  treaty. 
Any  world  organization,  Dulles  believes,  mtist 
begin  with  fundamental  realities  such  as  the 
friendship  existing  between  English-speak- 
ing peoples  aroimd  the  world. 

Above  all,  Dulles  holds  that  we  can  show 
the  way  to  a  decent  world  order  only  if  we 
continue  to  set  a  dynamic  example  of  what 
democracy  can  do.  Here,  In  his  view,  Roose- 
velt has  failed. 

His  tone  Is  one  of  scholarly  seriousness. 
him  few  public  speeches  dull.  But  when  he 
ipcak*  of  Dewey,  his  face  kindles.  The  Gov- 
ernor, according  to  his  friend.  Is  a  quick 
learner. 

Whether  as  the  result  of  this  friendship  or 
on  hie  own.  Dewey  le  on  record  for  positive 
International  collaboration.  In  three  or  four 
ipeeehee  in  the  first  half  of  1942  he  went  a 
long  way.  And  he  is  especially  proud  of  the 
foreign  plank  in  the  Republican  State  plat- 
form which  he  drafted.    That  plank  said: 

"The  United  States  mxist  be  prepared  to 
undertake  new  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties m  the  community  of  nations.  We  must 
cooperate  with  other  nations  to  promote  the 
Wider  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
aerviees,  to  broaden  acceaa  to  raw  materials. 
to  achieve  monetary  and  economic  stability, 
and  thus  discourage  the  growth  of  rampant 
nruaoattna  and  its  spawn,  economic,  and 
mlUtujr  agtreaelon.  As  a  further  safeguard. 
W  muat  Join  with  other  nations  to  secure 
t3ie  peace  of  the  world,  by  force  If  necessary. 
■gainst  any  futtue  outbreaka  of  International 
gangsterism." 


The  isolationists  danciig 
political  corpse  will  find  tl  at 
Moreover,  I  believe  Dewe  r 
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around  Willkle's 

hard  to  swallow. 

wUl  stand  by  It 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON.  GERAU  P.  NYE 

or  NOCTR  ni  KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl    UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12. 1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  p  inted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoRD  an  editorial  en- 
titled "How  Big  an  An  ly,"  published  in 
the  New  Yorlc  Daily  Ntws  of  March  5, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosb, 
as  follows: 

How  Bio  an  /faurr? 
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The  size  of  the  United 
Is  much  clearer  to  all  of  ui 
objectives  are  to  most  of 

We  are  raising  an  armed 
Marine    Corps,    Air    Force  i 
planned  to  total  ll,300j 
700,000  now  enrolled. 

Our  Air  Forces  total 
000.000  men.  our  air  fleets 
and  are  growing  by  leaps 
Navy,  long  past  the  Pearl 
though  not  its  disgrace- 
battleships  pltis  auxlllariet 


States  war  effort 
than  Ite  ultimate 

1  orce — Army,  Navy, 
etc..  etc. — now 
with  some  10,- 


B^mething   over  2,- 

record-breaking 

find  bounds.    Our 

Harbor  disaster — 

as  a  reported  23 

In  proportion. 
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We  have  been  carrying 
den  of  the  war  against  Jaban 
of  Singapore,  and  are   po  ulng 
England  at  an  unpreceden  ed 
pected  that  when  the  Allle  i 
In  Europe  the  United  States 
men  wIU  have  been  about  "Tp 
Britain's  25  percent.     We 
mltted  by  our  ruler  to  recovery 
Dutch,  and  French  Imperial 
Pacific  and  restoration  of 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  French 


he  heat  and  bur- 
since  the  fall 
troops  Into 
rate.    It  Is  ex- 
have  mopped  up 
contribution  in 
percent  to  Great 
have  been  com- 
of  the  British, 
holdings  in  the 
territories  to 
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Nor  is  that  all.    Foreign 
Istrator  Leo  T.  Crowley  a 
leased  a  detailed  report 
what  we  sent  to  Soviet 
between  October  1941  and 
From  any  angle,  we  have 
by  our  Russian  semially 

Dollar  value  of  these 
004,000.     Tonnage  of 
6,400,000;  in  1942.  2,800.000 

Up  to  January  1  ol  this 
Russia  7.800  plan 
all  by  Itself. 

Other  combat  equlpmei^t 
tanks  and  tank  destroyers 
trucks.  83,000  Jeeps,  and 
military  motor  vehicles. 
Red  Army  6,000,000  pairs 
Army  boots. 

The  Red  Army,  like  other 
Its  stomach   as   much   as 
tanks,  and  planee.    Here 
has  not  been  niggardly. 
shipments  to  Russia  from 
January  1,  1944.  aggregatec 
mainly  wheat,  flour,  dried 
sugar,    meat,    powdered 
vegetables,  and  fats.    Tha 
especially  Interesting  to 
leans.  Inasmuch  as  we 
of  butter  to  Ruasia:  also 
tons  of  oleo,  lard,  pork 
oils. 
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Sconomlc  Admin- 
few  days  ago  re- 
how  much  and 
Russia  via  lend-lease 
Jamiary  1.  1944. 
done  too  badly 


sui  plies  was  $4,243,- 
shlpments  in  1943  was 


rear,  we  had  sent 
lltUe  air  fleet 


neit 


Included   4,700 

Inore  than  170.000 

almost  26.000  other 

also  sent  the 

}f  United  States 


armies,  fights  on 

In   iu   pillboxes, 

in.  Uncle  Sam 

Utiited  States  food 

October  1941  to 

2.250,000  tons — 

I^cas,  dried  beans, 

dehydrated 

fat  category  Is 

bi±ter-short  Amer- 

dotated  50,000  tons 

niora  than  580.000 

and  vegetable 
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Other  war  materials  sent  to  Russia  In  the 
above-named  period  included  177,000  tons 
of  explosives,  1,350.000  tons  of  steel,  384,000 
tons  of  alumlniun,  copper,  and  other  metals, 
740,000  tons  of  aviation  gasoline,  and  MOO,- 
000.000  worth  of  machinery  to  make  weapons 
of  war. 

Not  content  with  all  this,  we  topped  off  our 
contributions  to  wartime  and  post-war 
Russia  by  blowing  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  set 
of  machinery  for  a  complete  tire  factory 
which,  says  Mr.  Crjwley,  "can  produce  at 
least  1,000.000  military  truck  tires  annuaUy 
from  the  Soviet's  own  synthetic  and  nattiral 
rubber  supplies." 

In  1943.  we  about  doubled  the  proportion 
of  our  1942  food  shipments  to  Russia,  so 
that  In  that  year  Russia  got  61  percent  of 
our  lend-lease  food,  the  British  Empire  got 
42  percent,  north  Africa  got  6  percent,  and 
Greece,  west  Africa,  and  the  Dutch  got  2 
percent. 

THZ  Sn^XNT  GREAT  BaAIM 

The  American  people,  thus,  are  putting  out 
a  tremendous  war  effort  of  their  own,  and 
are  feeding,  clothing,  and  equipping  large 
ntunbers  of  fighting  men  in  other  Allied  Na- 
tions. 

The  American  people,  we  believe,  have  a 
right  to  know  what  this  is  all  leading  to— this 
bleeding  of  themselves,  of  their  sons,  and 
their  substance.  Is  it  planned  to  conquer 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  then  police  large 
areas  of  the  world  for  years  afterward  with 
seversd  million  American  boys  who  wotild 
otherwise  come  home,  have  families,  and 
strengthen  the  fabric  of  American  life? 

Are  we  to  give  everything  we  may  win  in 
this  war  to  somebody  else?  Is  it  not  even  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  suitable  screen  of  Island 
air  bases  for  North  American  continental  de- 
fense in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic?  The 
British  flag  files  again  in  Guadalcanal  and 
Tarawa,  though  American  fighting  men  are 
still  policing  those  British  colonies. 

To  these  questions,  the  great  brain  at 
Washington  bas  yet  to  give  a  clear  answer. 
The  great  brain  merely  demands  that  we 
keep  fighting,  keep  working,  keep  OTir  mouths 
shut;  and  assures  us  that  "poppa"  knows  best. 

The  answers  to  these  and  related  questions 
are  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  the  Job  of  the  American  Con- 
gress to  find  out  the  answers  to  them. 


Analysis  of  Repabtican  Presidential 
Sitnation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  XAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  ApHl  12. 1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  the  Republican  presidential  situation, 
written  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  pre- 
viously for  many  years  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Star.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  one  of  the  best  newspaper  reporters 
I  ever  have  known;  he  is  doing  equally 
good  work  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  He  knows  whereof 
he  writes,  and  also  knows  how  to  write  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoso, 
as  follows: 
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Dkwrr  "Oo"  Signal — WUxiox  WrrHOBAWAi. 

LCAVXS    RZPTTBLICAN    pATH    CLZAX    rOS    NSW 

ToasKK — Sex  Quick  Nomination — Eunaa 
St  ATI  GovcaNoa  Mat  Bk  Prrr  Over  on  Fibst 
Bauxjt  at  Chicago — Swinc  Is  Expectkd  to 
COMX  Aim  Statu  Coukukknt  Favositb 
Sons 

(As  a  long-time  observer  of  the  American 
political  sense,  first  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Star  and  la-^r  as  managing 
editor,  Roy  A.  Roberts  hai^  prepared  this 
analysis  of  the  Republican  Presidential  situ- 
ation as  it  emerges  ^rom  the  overwhelming 
victory  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York, 
and  the  corresponding  defeat  of  Wendell  Win- 
kle, in  the  WLsconsin  Prefildential  primary.) 

Wendell  WUlkie's  wlthdravial  from  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  race  last  night  follow- 
ing his  staggering  defeat  Ic  the  Wisconsin 
primaries  will  give  momentum  to  a  stam- 
pede— already  on — to  the  candidacy  of  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  Tork.  It  makes 
Dewey  as  certain  of  being  the  G.  O.  P.  nomi- 
nee as  President  Roosevelt  is  to  be  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

To  those  who  have  followed  the  rather  un- 
■pectacular  Republican  nomination  picture.  It 
would  not  be  eurprlslng  now  If  there  were 
only  one  ballot  at  the  Chlcafjo  convention  In 
June. 

Dewey  has  taken  such  a  osmmanding  lead 
over  the  country  he  wUl  be  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  goal  If  not  way  past  it  by  the 
time  the  convention  assembles,  unless  there 
would  be  some  miraculous  cliange  in  the  pic- 
ture. And  miracles  seldom  tappen  in  politics 
unless  they  are  planned. 

PLANNiaS    FAVOa    IlEWCT 

This  time  most  of  the  effective  planners  on 
the  Republican  side  are  t^cmly  or  privately 
for  Dewey — not  all  of  them  happy  over  it, 
but  regarding  his  nomination  as  inevitable. 
If  the  tide  should  continur  to  run  toward 
Dewey  as  it  has  been,  stratef^y  would  call  lor 
a  first-ballot  nomination,  il  possible. 

Bo  the  picture  now  looming  is  one  of  the 
States  casting  their  usual  complimentary 
favorite-son  ballote  on  tha  first  roU  call. 
Then  If  Dewey  is  close  to  the  nomination 
matk  or  over  it,  enough  shifts  likely  will  be 
made  to  put  him  over  on  tlie  one  call,  with 
a  tiang.  And  the  draft  wUl  have  been  made. 
That  this  Is  about  what  will  happen  when 
the  Republicans  gather  to  select  their  op- 
ponent to  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  at  least  a  3-to-l 
money  bet  right  now. 

Seldom  In  political  history  has  a  candi- 
dacy been  defiated  as  quickly  and  thoroughly 
by  the  balloting  in  one  lone  State  as  that 
of  Wendell  WiUkie  and  his  misadventure  In 
Wisconsin.  Willkle  himself  made  this  poe- 
sible  by  more  or  less  makli;.g  Wisconsin  the 
test.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  all  the  na- 
tional polls  have  indicated  that  Willkle  was 
slipping  fast.  The  standard  bearer  of  4 
years  ago.  Just  couldn't  get  going,  although 
he  has  had  the  biggest  press,  especially  the 
magazine  press  and  most  of  the  New  York 
papers,  of  any  candidate  in  years. 

WILUUa  PLAMNCD  A  SLITS 

The  strategy  apparently  behind  the  Willkle 
campaign  was  to  blitz  the  party  again  by  a 
barrage  of  publicity  and  tlie  supposed  hold 
he  had  on  the  voters.  All  along  the  claim 
bad  been  made  that  only  the  politicians  were 
against  Willkle  and  that  «hen  he  once  got 
to  the  people  there  would  quickly  be  another 
story  told.  In  fact,  it  has  been  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Willkle  campaign  why  he 
always  seemed  almost  to  liivite  the  hostility 
of  the  State  leaders  rather  than  try  to  placate 
them. 

Ordinarily  Wisconsin  would  have  been  a 
tough  State  for  Willkle.  It  Is  In  the  shadow 
of  the  powerful  Chicago  Trioune.  which  hates 
Willkle  second  only  to  Roosevelt.  The  Wis- 
consin delegation  In  Congress  probably  de- 


served being  characterized  as  isolationist* 
more  than  any  other  State  delegation  In 
Congress,  voting  -against  practically  every 
move  proposed  by  the  President  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  State  had  been  strongly  for 
Dewey  In  1940. 

Against  this  plcttire.  however,  and  destroy- 
ing any  alibi  the  Willkle  supporters  might 
advance  was  the  fact  the  an  ti -Willkle  vote 
was  split  three  ways.  None  of  the  three  op- 
posing candidates  for  whom  delegation  slates 
were  entered  was  In  position  to  campaign  the 
State. 

8TATB  OH  FOa  WWII 

Dewey  not  only  refused  to  enter  the  State 
but  sent  two  telegrams  demanding  that  the 
delegations  entered  in  his  name  not  be  filed. 
Some  even  accepted  the  situation  and  with- 
drew. A  majority  did  not.  MacArthur  and 
Stassen  both  were  In  the  far  Pacific  fighting 
their  Nation's  battles  and  their  backers  could 
do  little  for  them. 

Seemingly,  with  the  opposition  vote  split 
three  ways.  It  was  a  situation  made  to  order 
for  WUlkle.  His  backers  thought  it  smart 
politics  for  him  to  go  in  and  gain  a  moral 
victory  and  demonstrate  to  the  country  that 
the  voters  down  at  the  crossroads  were  for 
him. 

Willkle  made  the  most  Intensive  fight  a 
Presidential  candidate  has  ever  undertaken 
for  one  single  State,  campaigning  for  13  days 
and  making  more  than  60  speeches.  No 
candidate  for  State  office  could  have  tilled  the 
political  soil  more  thoroughly.  Tet  he  ran 
a  bad  fourth. 

Willkle's  one  hope,  as  party  leaders  gen- 
erally in  Congress  and  In  the  States  refused 
to  accept  htm,  was  to  demonstrate  there  was 
popular  demand  for  him  down  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  voters.  He  staked  all  on  a 
throw  of  tbe  dice,  and  they  rolled  him  out. 
The  Nebraska  primary  next  Tuesday — he  was 
campaigning  the  State  when  the  knock-out 
came — olTered  him  little  chance  for  a  come- 
back, becatise  the  test  on  the  preference  vote 
was  only  between  himself  and  Stassen  of 
Minnesota.  The  Inside  dop>e  from  Nebraska 
was  that  Dewey  had  a  big  majority  of  the 
delegates  on  both  the  slates  in  the  field,  re- 
gardless of  the  preference  vote. 

So  Willkle  made  his  surprise  announce- 
ment last  night  abandoning  his  candidacy, 
probably  with  the  thought  that  he  would 
have  more  Influence  In  the  convention  on  the 
foreign  affairs  plank  by  not  coming  Into  the 
convention  a  badly  beaten  and  scarred  can- 
didate with  only  a  few  delegates  behind  him. 

Making  little  noise  and  refusing  to  go  into 
primary  tests.  Gov.  John  W  Bricker.  of  Ohio, 
really  has  stood  for  weeks  in  second  place  In 
the  RepubHcan  picture  rather  than  Willkle, 
Wlllkie.  even  though  the  limelight  shone  on 
Willkle. 

Bricker  has  been  campaigning  the  oovmtry 
assiduously,  making  straightout  antl-Roose- 
velt,  anti-New  Deal  speeches  and  praising  all 
Republicans.  The  result  Is  he  has  made  a  lot 
of  powerful  friends  and  picked  up  consider- 
able delegate  strength  here  and  there.  He 
had  more  delegates  in  sight  than  Willkle 

Many  of  the  eastern  leaders  like  Joe  Pew 
of  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the  big  indus- 
trialists really  prefer  Bricker  to  Dewey.  But 
the  point  Is  most  of  the  Bricker  strength 
could  and  would  go  to  Dewey  easily  If  party 
strategy  dictated  an  early  nomination.  And 
It  now  does. 

With  Willkle  definitely  out  of  the  race, 
Bricker  and  all  the  others  mentioned  are  i^t 
to  have  tough  going.  Republican  politicians 
generally  have  very  acute  hearing  when  a 
bandwagon  begins  to  roll  and  with  Wisconsin 
knocking  WUlkle  out  of  the  race.  Governor 
Dewey  is  perched  high  on  the  bandwagon 
seat  and  It  has  started  to  rumble. 

Willkle's  chief  strength  was  In  New  Eng- 
land where  he  was  generally  credited  wlUi 


having  a  majority  of  the  delegates  In  sight. 
Also,  he  had  some  strength  on  the  Pactflo 
ooast.  But  Dewey,  not  even  an  active  candi- 
date, was  second  choice  if  not  first  choica 
in  all  this  territory.  It  unquestionably  will 
swing  to  Dewey  now  and  make  the  Chicago 
convention  a  ratlflaition  and  platform  con- 
vention rather  than  the  customary  candl- 
datorlal  squabble. 


Alaska  and  Hawaii  Sometimes  Lead  tbe 
NatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DXLBOATB  FaOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday.  March  51. 1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers are  usually  dependable  as  to  all 
factual  statements.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. One  such  nonfactual  exception 
appeared  in  a  Washington  Star  headline 
on  March  5,  1944.  Here  it  is:  "Missis- 
sippi leads  Nation  In  percentage  of  War 
bond  quota."  The  article  which  followed 
the  headline  embraced  a  tabulated  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  the  Fourth 
War  Loan  quota  assigned  to  each  State 
and  Territory  and  the  percentage  of  sub- 
scriptions thereof.  As  indicated  in  that 
headline,  Mississippi  led  the  States  by 
subscribing  154  percent  of  its  quota. 
But  way  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  included,  and  it 
appears  by  this  same  article  that  Alaska 
subscribed  202  percent  of  its  quota  and 
Hawaii  175  percent. 

As  great  and  glorious  as  is  the  State 
of  Mississippi  in  this  as  in  msjxj  other 
things,  that  State  did  not  lead  the  Na- 
tion in  percentage  of  War  bond  quotas, 
because,  upon  the  august  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  been  declared, 
and  by  Indisputable  fact  are,  a  part  of 
the  Nation. 

So,  in  the  interest  of  accuracy,  and 
not  at  all  to  bring  any  further  glory  to 
Alaska  or  Hawaii,  I  venture  to  rewrite  the 
headline  and  to  say  therein,  in  capital 
letters,  if  I  may.  "Alaska  and  Hawaii  lead 
the  Nation  In  percentage  of  War  bond 
quota."  The  article  in  Its  entirety  fol- 
lows: 

lOBSiaStPPI    LBAOS    NATION    DC    mCSNTAGS    OF 
WAa   BOND  QVOTA 

Mississippi,  With  164  percent  of  Its  quota, 
led  the  other  States  In  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
drive,  the  Treasury  reported  last  night. 
North  DakoU  was  close  behind  with  163 
percent. 

Bond  sales  in  the  District  totaled  11 10.- 
014JOOO,  or  116  percent  of  the  city's  te6,000,000 
quota.  Included  were  $34,488,000  In  Series  B 
bonds— the  so-called  people's  bond.  This 
total  was  18  percent  above  quota.  However, 
total  purchases  by  individuals  amotinted  to 
161384,000,  3  percent  short  of  quoU. 

In  a  separate  report  last  night  detailing 
reeults  of  the  local  phase  of  the  drive,  John 
A.  ReiUy.  chairman  of  the  District  war  finance 
committee,  said  th»  results  "sustain  Wash- 
ington's performance  of  never  having  failed 
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to  me«t  Its  obligations  to  the  Nation  and  to 
otir  valiant  fighting  men." 

The  Treasury  released  the  following  State 
table  on  the  month-long  campaign  which 
•nded  February  IS  with  total  sales  of  $16,- 
730.000.000  aa  against  a  national  quota  of 
114.000.000.000. 

Mors.— The  tgurm  are  in  round  millions 
tt  dollars:  Serlaa  M  bonds  are  those  purchasa- 
W«  only  by  indlvldtuls. 
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Eilncatioiuil  uud  Training  Courses  for 
Honorably  DiscJiarfed  Vetenuis  of 
This  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12. 1944 

Mr.  PATB4AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  and  the  House  will  very 
ahortly  be  asked  to  pass  appropriate  leg- 
telation  designed  to  provide  educational 
and  training  courses  for  honorably  dis- 
charged veterans  of  this  war.    This  sub- 


hls  direction,  as 


ject  will  logically  be  tak^  ;n  up  in  connec 
tion  with  pending  bills  (  overing  a  broad 
demobilization   prograx^   for   returning 
servicemen. 

There  are  three  impck-tant  consldera 
tlons  which  should  govi  m  our  thinking 
in  the  passage  of  any  si^h  legislation  as 
is  now  contemplated  in 
follows: 

First.  Will  such  a  program  be  so  de 
vised  that  the  extra  cost 
quately  providing  for  t  lese  veterans  be 
borne  in  an  equitable  fai  hlon  by  all  of  us, 
or  will  we  expect  our  col  eges  and  univer- 
sities to  absorb  large  ^rtlons  of  this 
financial  burden? 

Second.  Will  we  arbiti-arlly  direct  the 
footsteps  of  these  servicemen 
nearest  school  or  coUei 
the  type  of  training  spec  allzed  in  at  that 
institution,  or  will  we  ta  ce  pains  to  send 
these  men  and  women  or  ly  to  those  insti 
tutlons  which  can  provide  the  type  of 
training  to  which  their  i^revious  training 
and  experience  entitles 

Third.  Will  we  leave 
of  educational  direction 


them? 

his  vital  matter 

and  advice.up  to 


;he  above  vital 


some  agency,  heretofon;  unqualified  by 
experience  or  training.  3r  will  we  place 
this  power  of  assignmen  ;  in  the  hands  of 
the  agency  or  bureau  fest  qualified  to 
handle  it? 

In  connection  with 
considerations,  I  wish  tb  direct  our  at- 
tention to  a  letter  rece  itly  received  by 
me  from  the  Honorable  S.  E.  Davis,  dean 
of  the  North  Texas  Agr  cultural  College 
at  Arlington.  Tex.  Dr.  E  ivls  has  not  only 
had  long  experience  in  Just  such  prob- 
lems as  are  discussed  ii  his  letter,  but 
has  also  sought  and  se<ured  the  advice 
of  others  equally  compe 
on  this  subject.  You  w  11  note  that  the 
letter  is  a  summary  of  he  findings  of  a 
special  committee  app  minted  to  study 
and  report  on  the  variou ;  bills  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congreis  on  this  vital 
question.    The  letter  is  is  follows: 


NOSTH   TEXAS   AcnCTTLTUBAI 

A  BaAMCH  or  the 

AND  MiCHANICAL 

Arlington,  Tex., 
Congressman  Wright 


Aftir 


Dsxa   ICa.   Patican 
letter  of  March  8  stating 
helpful  to  you  if  a  careful 
made  of  certain  measures 
Congress  with  the  aim  of 
tional    and   other   benefits 
the  armed  forces  upon 
active  service.  I  appolnte< 
three  of  the  ablest  member  i 
staff  to  make  a  study  of 
tures  of  H.  R.  3200.  by 
by  RANxnf.  and  S.  1609.  by 
I  now  have  the  report  and 
ol  the  committee  before  m( 
two  members  of  the 
of  World  War  No.  1  and  one 
Mason,  was  a  rebabiiltatep 
Texas  A.  A  M.  Ck>llege 
eye  and  an  arm  in  the 
The  high  points  in  the 
with  which  I  am  In  thorough 
as  follows: 

1.  Instructional  costs: 
years  after  the  war  the 
universities  are  going  to 
In  excess  of  their  normal 
cial  capacities.    They  will 
the  education  of  two 


thj 

Pa  rMAN: 


comm  Ittee 


becauie 


For 


to   the 
e,  regardless  of 


COIXECK, 
A|:aiCVl.TT7BAI. 

or  TEXAS, 
March  22,  1944. 


COLl  A2C 


Patm  in 
Washfngton,  D.  C. 

receiving    your 

that  it  might  be 

examination  were 

now  pending  In 

providing  educa- 

for   memljers    of 

th^lr  discharge  from 

a  committee  of 

of  the  N.  T.  A.  C. 

educational  fea- 

H.  R.  4057. 

Thomas  of  Utah. 

recommendations 

May  I  add  that 

are  veterans 

of  them.  Dr.  C.  C. 

student  at  the 

of  the  loss  of  an 

battle  at  St.  Mihiel. 

cc  mmlttee's  report. 

agreement,  run 


Ame  rican 


the  first  a  or  3 

colleges  and 

ttave  demands  far 

pi  lyslcal  and  finan- 

h  ive  to  provide  for 

genen  tlons  of  students 


at  one  time — the  normal  current  generation 
for  that  period  and  the  generation  returning 
from  the  armed  forces.  To  be  specific,  the 
A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas,  a  noncoeducatlonal 
Institution  with  an  outstanding  military  pro- 
gram at  all  times.  wlU  probably  have  4,0C0 
returning  veterans  the  first  year  or  so  after 
hostilities  cease.  Take,  for  example,  the  little 
Institution  that  I  represent,  the  North  Texas 
Agricultural  College,  a  branch  of  the  Texas 
A.  *  M.  College,  with  a  peak  enrollment  of 
1,778  and  a  probable  1.000  of  Its  former  stu- 
dents now  In  the  services  planning  to  return 
aa  veterans  and  finish  the  courses  they  bad 
under  way  when  called  to  active  duty. 

According  to  Oen.  Frank  T.  Hlnea  of 
the  Veterans'  Admlniatration,  a  requirement 
of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  U  that  institutions  of  learning  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  charge  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  veterans  In  attendance  sums  In 
excess  of  charges  ordinarily  assessed  by  them 
against  other  students  taking  the  same  or 
comparable  courses. 

This  policy  will  make  It  very  diflicult  for 
some  institutions  to  operate  when  the  veter- 
ans come  rushing  home  to  complete  the  col- 
lege courses  they  had  under  way  when  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  In  this  State  the  avail- 
able instructional  revenues  for  veterans  will 
be  limited  to  the  coUectible  tiUtlon  of  $30 
per  semester.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction 
is  several  times  that  amount.  I  am  presum- 
ing that  you  understand  that  appropriations 
for  the  State-supported  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Texas  are  made  on  the  per  capita 
norm  basis,  that  is,  each  institution  is  given 
a  simi  for  Instructional  purposes  equivalent 
to  $175  per  year  for  each  full-time  freshman 
and  sophomore,  and  $225  per  year  for  each 
full-time  Junior,  senior,  and  graduate  stu- 
dent enrolled  for  the  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  session  of  the  legislature  by  which 
the  appropriations  are  made.  You  can  read- 
ily see  why  the  forward-looking  executives 
of  the  State-supported  instltutlonn  of  higher 
learning  in  Texas  are  viewing  with  much 
concern  the  budgetary  and  enrollment  prob- 
lems due  for  the  ensuing  biennium,  1945-47. 

The  total  Instructional  cost  for  the  return- 
ing war  veterans  should  constitute  a  charge 
against  the  Federal  Government  and  not 
against  the  individual  States.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  according  to  the  holding  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  it  constitutes  a  charge 
against  the  general  government  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  tuition  fee  collected,  which  In 
the  case  of  this  State,  amounts  to  only  $25 
per  semester.  As  I  Indicated  to  you  in  a 
previous  letter,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  the  Texas  institutions  will  receive  more 
than  their  propmrtlonal  share  of  the  return- 
ing veterans  since  so  many  of  them  sent  to 
Texas  for  training  have  indicated  that  they 
are  going  to  return  to  Texas  after  the  war  for 
permanent  domicile.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  imperative  that  the  Federal.  Govern- 
ment contribute  more  than  the  tuition  fee 
of  $25. 

2.  Approved  Institutions:  The  matter  of  de- 
termining whether  a  trainee  shoxild  attend  a 
college,  a  secondary  school,  or  a  trades  school 
is  very  important.  Many  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1,  like  the  proverbial  square  peg  In 
the  round  hole,  got  into  institutions  where 
they  did  not  fit.  I  bore  witness  to  some  very 
tragic  examples  of  that  sort  in  the  early 
1920's.  Veterans  with  delusions  of  grandeur 
were  allowed  to  enroll  in  professional  courses 
for  which  they  had  no  adequate  background 
of  previous  experience  or  scholastic  rating. 
The  outcome  was  failiu'e  and  disappoint- 
ment— the  result  of  their  Government's  mis- 
directed good  intentions.  We  must  not  per- 
mit a  recurrence  of  mistakes  like  that  this 
time.  Vocational  and  professional  guidance 
should  have  a  very  doflnite  place  la  the  ad- 
ministrative plana. 
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S.  Administration:  Section  2  of  the  Thomaa 
bill  provides  that  the  admialstratlon  of  serv- 
icemen's education  be  concentrated  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  in  an  ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  President,  and 
that  this  administrator  utillae  the  services 
of  any  legally  designated  Slate  educational  or 
vocational  agency  in  the  ex<KUtlon  of  this  act. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  conr.mittee.  and  I  con- 
cur with  them,  that  this  provision  is  admin- 
istratively sound.  It  concentrates  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  veterans'  educational 
service*  in  the  department  of  government 
when  It  logically  belongs  tnd  It  provides,  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  full  use  of  existing 
agioeles  maintained  by  J)lnt  Federal  and 
Mrta  contributions  for  thi  educational  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  persons.  It  creates 
no  additional  Government  bureau  or  sgency 
with  divided  or  overlapping  responsibilities 
of  the  sort  that  usually  result  In  confusion 
and  inefficiency. 

Assuring  you  that  we  appreciate  the  inter- 
est you  have  always  shown  in  the  welfare  of 
the  war  veterans,  I  am,  with  every  good  wish. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E  B.  Davis,  Dean. 


The  Arabian  Oil  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RxcoM)  an  article  by  Felix  Morley  en- 
titled "Strong  Imperialistic  Tinge  Seen 
in  United  States-Saudi  Arabia  Oil 
Project."  The  article  was  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February  25, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  as  follows: 
Strong  iMraaAusnc  Tinge  Seen  in  TTntted 

8TATSS-SATn)I    AlABIA    OiL    PROJECT 

(By  Felix  Morley) 

Indications  that  the  post-war  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  will  be  strongly  imperialistic 
are  accumulating.  Plans  revealed  up  to  this 
month  have  not  gone  beyond  acquisition  of 
protective  ialanda  and  strategic  naval  bases. 
Now  the  issue  has  been  sharply  posed  by 
Secretary  Ickes'  announcement  of  long-range 
commitments  in  respect  to  Arabian  oil. 

This  announcement  was  obscured  In  the 
daily  press  by  more  spectacular  news  of  mili- 
tary operations.  But  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  release  Issued  from  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  February  5,  indi- 
cates Its  significance: 

"Th«  United  States  Government  will  con- 
struct a  pipe  line  for  transportation  of  pe- 
troleum products  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
to  a  point  on  the  eastern  ahores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  will  obtain  in  that  area  re- 
serves of  1,000.000.000  barreU  of  oil.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  an- 
noimced  today  on  behalf  of  tha  Petroleum 
Reserves  Corporation,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent. The  directors  of  Petroleum  Reserves 
Corporation  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War. 
Navy,  and  Interior,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration." 

Agreement  in  principle  for  these  piirposes 
has  been  concluded  between  P.  R.  C.  and  two 
American  companies  operating  on  the  west- 


em  shore  of  the  Persian  Oulf .  niese  com- 
panies  are  the  Arabian-American,  owned  by 
Standard  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co.,  and 
the  Gulf  Exploration,  owned  by  Gulf  Oil. 
The  presidents  of  the  three  parent  companies 
have  signified  their  agreement,  following 
strong  and  protracted  governmental  pressure. 
The  undertaking  now  awaits  approval  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  companies  and  its 
sanction  by  the  shadow  governments  of  the 
Arab  States  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait. 

This  agreement  in  principle,  whsret>y  pri- 
vate business  is  coerosd  Into  becoming  ttis 
active  agent  of  the  Government  In  impsrlal- 
Istlc  expansion,  Is  something  nsw  In  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  history.  Osrtaln  poinu  in 
the  arrangement  are  worth  close  attention: 

1.  The  Government  "agrees  to  construct 
and  to  own  and  maintain"  the  pipe-line  sys- 
tem, "Including  requisite  fadUUes."  which 
Is  to  be  built  across  the  Arabian  desert. 
(2)  The  companies  will  "maintain  a  crude- 
oil  petroleum  reserve"  of  1,000,000.000  bar- 
rels "for  the  account  of.  and  purchase  by, 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  States." 
8.  "The  commercial  and,  other  policies  and 
practices  of  the  companies"  are  to  "conform 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 
whatever  that  may  be.  4.  Government 
purchase  of  the  reserved  oil  shall  be  at  a 
discount  of  25  percent  below  the  market 
price  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  or  below 
that  governing  in  the  United  States,  which- 
ever is  the  lower  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

n 

The  precise  terms  of  the  projected  agree- 
ment, however,  are  of  leas  concern  to  the 
average  American  than  the  ImpUcations  aris- 
ing from  conditions  In  the  area  where  It 
promises   to   k>ecome  operative. 

In  this  district,  between  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  coast  and  India,  lie  the  seeds, 
which  oil  can  readily  help  to  germinate,  of 
at  least  two  potential  conflicts.  One  is  the 
always  latent  rivalry  between  Russia  and 
Britain,  which  even  today  simmers  around 
those  waters  of  the  Persian  Oulf  where  the 
oil  is  to  be  extracted. 

The  second  potential  conflict  is  that  which 
Is  shaping  up  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of 
Arab  national  conaciousness.  Present  antag- 
onisms are  not  far  from  the  explosive  stage 
In  Palestine,  where  the  port  of  Haifa  Is 
named  as  a  posalble  terminal  and  refining 
point  for  the  oU  which  is  to  be  brought  to 
the  Mediterranean  over  the  proposed  pipe 
line. 

It  is  not  merely  the  American  oil  compa- 
nies, but  also  the  United  States  Government, 
which  vmder  the  proposed  agreement  would 
be  immediately  involved  if  trouble  should 
break  out  either  between  the  British  and 
the  Russians  in  Iran,  or  between  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Any  intermediate 
tribal  vandalism  against  the  suggested  trans- 
portation system,  stretching  across  some 
thousand  miles  of  desert,  would  simUarly  be- 
come an  attack  on  the  American  flag;  an  act 
of  aggression  against  the  United  States. 

There  may  be  more  than  coincidence  in  the 
fact  that,  as  this  Issue  focuses,  pressure  in- 
tensifies for  military  conscription  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  The  project  of  the  Petroleum 
Reserves  Corporation  is  to  be  located  in  a  po- 
litical cockpit  where  future  International 
and  interracial  claahes  are  all  too  probable. 
And  the  project  is  concerned  with  an  indis- 
pensable commodity  which  has  frequently 
proved  itself  inflammable  in  more  than  the 
^emical  sense. 

m 

Propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  P.  R.  C.  proj- 
ect will  center  upon  the  alleged  exhaustion  of 
our  oil  reserves.  Secretary  Ickes  has  for  some 
time  been  hammering  on  the  theme:  "We're 
running  out  of  on."  In  an  article  under  that 
title  in  the  January  American  magazine  he 
placed  the  Ufa  expectancy  ol  our  known  oU 


rssNTsa  at  14  years,  adding  "It  ts  up  to  us 
to  take  out  some  form  of  mutual  insuranoe." 

In  a  report  on  petroleum  matters,  mads 
public  February  10.  the  Senate  (Truman) 
Committee  Investigating  the  National  De- 
fense Program  sutwtanttates  Mr.  Ickes  to  the 
extent  of  stipportlng  his  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  In  a  position  whsra 
It  can  oil  another  war.  This  report  points 
out  that  the  United  States  Is  currently  pro- 
ducing about  70  percent  of  all  the  petroleum 
used  by  the  United  Nations,  and  has  con- 
tributed upward  of  8S  percent  of  the  aviation 
gasoline,  observtof : 

"It  would  8s«m  fair  to  ask  our  alllas,  par- 
ticularly Great  Britain,  to  recompenss  the 
United  Stat.e8  for  this  excessive  depletion  by 
transfer  lo  as  of  a  compensating  volume  <k 
proven  rsaervss  outside  thU  country." 

Three  distinct  anruments  can  therefore  be 
expected  in  behalf  of  the  F.  R.  O.  AraMan 
oil  project: 

1.  Without  some  such  development,  drastle 
gas  rationing  may  become  a  permanency  with 
shocking  results  for  a  society  which  has  taken 
the  automobile  as  a  matter  of  course. 

2.  Unless  oil  concessions  overseas  are  pro> 
tected  by  the  Government,  the  United  Statsa 
will  be  dangerously  handicapped  in  the  event 
of  a  third  world  war. 

3.  Official  development  of  the  Arabian  con- 
cessions, an  area  where  British  Interests 
dominate,  are  particularly  logical  because 
from  this  area  Great  Britain,  perhaps  also 
Russia,  could  most  readily  repay  in  kind  the 
tremendous  quantities  of  oil  lease-loaned  to 
them  during  the  present  war. 

a 

Substantial  opposition  to  the  provisional 
Arabian  commitments  is  nevertheless  ap- 
parent and  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  alarm- 
ing political  implications  become  more  clear. 

The  oil  industry  itself  is  strongly  antag- 
onistic, asserting  the  reports  of  exhaustion 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  new  reserves  will 
be  foimd  as  soon  as  the  administration  per- 
mits a  rise  in  crude-oU  prices  to  a  level  at 
which  It  wiU  be  possible  to  drill  exploratory 
wells.  The  American  Petroleum  Institute 
announces  that  even  in  1943  production 
scarcely  exceeded  the  increase  In  the  volume 
of  our  estimated  reserves. 

Leaving  aside  the  extravagant  use  of  public 
funds,  it  is  asked  why.  if  the  Govemmsnt 
needs  to  go  into  the  oil  business.  It  does  not 
do  so  in  the  adjacent  territory  of  Venesuela, 
Mexico,  and  Colombia.  Here  oil  reserves,  U 
not  as  fabulous  as  those  of  the  Middle  East, 
are  stiU  enormous.  The  ansvirer  is  that  thcae 
countries  have  prohibited  Just  such  exploita- 
tion by  governmentally  controlled  corpora- 
tions as  ttte  Boosevelt  administration  is  now 
proposing  to  impose  on  the  more  distant 
Arab  states. 

It  Is  further  aaked  why.  assuming  the  de- 
alrabillty  of  establishing  mUitary  oil  reserves 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  necessary,  In  view 
of  our  huge  and  growing  tanker  fleet,  to  move 
this  oil  through  Government-owned  pipe 
lines  across  Arabia  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  absence  of  any  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question  has  given  rise  to  speculation 
that  an  American  naval  base  Is  projected  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  balancing  the  one 
said  to  be  contemplated  for  Borneo  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan. 

In  its  current  report,  publication  of  which 
was  expedited  by  the  disclosure  of  the  Ara- 
bian agreement,  the  Truman  committee 
chaiges  that  irresponsible  administration  is 
our  present  means  of  approach  to  as  delicate 
and  complex  a  diplomatic  and  economic  situ- 
ation as  can  be  found  in  the  world. 

Before  the  United  States  is  permanently 
Involved  in  the  perils  of  this  Middle  Sast  en- 
tanglement it  would  be  well  to  heed  the  Tru- 
man committee's  warning  as  to  the  Impera- 
tive necessity  of  an  early  determination  of  a 
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national  policy  on  petroleum  by  th«  Con- 
grew. 

Such  determination  should  inclxide  tnqutr7 
M  to  why  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  u  taking  leader- 
ahlp  Id  a  diplomatic  undertaking  about  as 
remou  from  the  interior  of  this  country  as 
Urrwtrtal  geography  permits. 


Price  Control  Has  Worked 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12. 1944 

Mr.  FATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable    Chester    Bowles,    which    is 
jeif -explanatory : 
BTATntKirr  or  !*ucz  administratok   chestss 

BOWLXS  BBTOU  THK  HOUSE  BANKING  AND  CU*- 

txMcr  coMMrms  vtsdnxsoat,  Aran,  la,  i»44 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  earnest  recom- 
mendation tliat  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  be  renewed,  subatantially  in  its  present 
form. 

There  is  no  qucatloning  the  fact  that  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  more  than  2  years  ago 
baa  served  most  effectively  In  stabilizing 
prtoea  and  renU.  Under  the  present  law  the 
coat  of  living  for  the  average  American  family 
has  risen  only  6']  percent  since  price  control 
was  first  introduced  at  retail  in  May  1942. 

For  the  past  year,  the  average  cost  of  living 
has  been  held  In  check  with  no  over-all  rise 
whatsoever.  The  level  of  wholesale  prices, 
too,  stands  today  almost  exactly  where  It 
did  a  year  ago. 

These  figures  are  not  ourn.  They  are  the 
regular  published  figures  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  secured  through  tech- 
niques and  methods  which  have  been  In  uas 
for  the  past  40  years. 

Thus  for  1  enttre  year.  In  the  mtdst  of  the 
grtateat  wv  in  our  history,  and  In  spite  of 
tiM  most  powerful  infUtionary  pressures,  the 
•^wat*  American  family  has  been  protected 
against  any  over-all  Increases  in  its  cost  of 
living.  For  1  year.  too.  the  average  business- 
man has  been  protected  against  Increases  in 
bla  coat  of  raw  materials  and  equipment. 

Has  this  record  of  level  prices  been  estab- 
lished at  the  expense  of  farm  and  industrial 
production?  Certainly  there  is  no  such  indi- 
cation. 

On  the  contrary,  production  under  wartime 
price  control  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Both  farm  and  industrial  produc- 
tion have  Increased  during  this  war  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  they  did  during  World 
War  No.  1. 

Profits  dtiring  the  present  period  of  war- 
time price  control  are  also  at  record  levels. 
Corporation  profits  during  1943.  even  after 
aU  taxes,  were  twice  what  they  were  in  1939. 
^■tBeas  failures  were  at' the  lowest  point  In 
60  yaars.  The  net  Income  of  our  farmers, 
after  all  expenses,  were  45  percent  over  the 
most  profitable  previous  year  In  all  farm 
history— 1919. 

However,  the  administration  of  price  con- 
trol Is  a  vast  and  complicated  procedure  In- 
volving the  control  of  more  than  8.000.0CO 
Individual  prlcee.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  there 
would  be  a  certain  degree  of  ineqtilty  and 
hardship. 

During  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  various  In- 
dividuals will  come  before  you  to  recommend 
many  different  amendments  to  the  present 
law  In  the  hope  that  every  economic  hardship 
^an  be  in  some  magical  way  eliminated. 
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But   an   amendment   tc 
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sent  them  for  no  other 
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of  fighting  the  war. 
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But  on  this  issue  there  must  be  no  eotifa« 
slon.  Regardless  of  the  sincerity  of  many  of 
the  proponents,  these  amendments  If  ac- 
cepted, can  have  only  one  end  result.  Prices 
In  general  will  go  up.  The  record  of  stable 
prices,  established  with  such  difficulty  during 
the  past  year,  will  be  blasted.  Inflationary 
forces  headed  by  the  wartime  profiteers,  wUl 
again  be  on  the  march. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  all-Important  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  the  present  price 
line  should  be  held,  or  whether  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  cost  of  the  war  are  to  be  in- 
creaeed.  Is  a  question  which  Congress  alone 
must  decide. 

But  I  know  that  you  favor  price  control.  X 
know  that  you  would  not  Intentionally  crip* 
pie  its  effectiveness. 

Knowing  that.  I  wotild  be  remiss  in  my  duty 
as  Price  Administrator,  If  I  did  not  do  my 
utmost  to  convince  you  that  the  major 
amendments  proposed,  whatever  the  Inten- 
tions of  their  sponsors,  would  mean  substan- 
tially higher  prices. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  see  to 
it  that  this  does  not  happen. 


Mother  an'  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NEB&ASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mother  an'  Me,"  written  by 
Mark  M.  Shaw,  and  printed  in  the 
Greater  Nebraskan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

MOTHES   an'    MB 

(By  Mark  M.  Shaw) 

Lord,  we've  been  comin'  to  Tou  for  a  long 
time,  that  is  mother  an'  me,  tellln'  You  of 
our  Joys  and  otir  sorrows.  We've  grown  so 
to  depend  on  Tou.  Lord,  in  all  the  years 
gone  by,  You've  never  disappointed  us.  We 
know  You'll  forgive  vis.  we  know  You'll  not 
be  mad  at  us  for  comin'  to  You  again. 

Lord.  You  see  all.  You  know  of  our  weak- 
nesses and  our  shortcomin's  even  before  we 
tell  You  about  them.  Lord,  we  need  You 
right  now. 

We've  been  walkln'  around  In  a  sort  of  • 
daze.  We  look  at  the  trees  bare  and  skele- 
ton-like, at  the  grass  brown  and  dead;  even 
the  good  old  earth  seems  cold  and  forlorn. 
If  the  sun  shines,  we  don't  see  it.  and  if  the 
birds  sing  our  ears  are  deafened  to  their 
music. 

Dear  Lord.  You  had  a  Son,  so  Youll  under- 
stand. We  want  to  tell  You  about  our  son, 
cur  Johnny  Boy.  To  other  folks  he's  a  man. 
to  us.  that  Is  mother  an'  me.  he's  Just  a 
bright-eyed,  hopeful,  eager  little  boy — he's 
ovu-  baby.  His  mother  has  to  lay  his  shirt 
out  for  him  and  tie  his  necktie,  and  as  for 
me.  I  have  to  slip  a  dollar  into  his  pocket 
now  and  then  for  spendln'  money. 

It  brought  tears  and  regrets  when  our  older 
children  left  for  homes  of  their  own,  but  we 
knew  that  was  the  way  of  the  world.  We 
left  home  In  the  long  ago,  that  same  way, 
that  is  mother  an'  me  did. 

Last  week,  owr  John  squared  his  shoulders 
proudly  and  marched  away  to  war,  to  de- 
fend this  Nation,  cur  beloved  homeland,  from 
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the  attacks  of  despicable  enemies.  John's 
room  is  empty,  the  bed  is  neatly  made  up,  his 
elothas  are  made  ready  and  gently  folded, 
ready  for  him  if  and  when  he  comes  march- 
ing home  again. 

Lord,  You  know  our  Johnny  Boy,  but  we 
do  want  to  tell  You  this :  We,  that  is  mother 
an'  me.  have  been  building  air  castles  around 
otir  baby  boy  for  a  good  many  years.  Our 
plans  were  all  for  him,  but  in  every  one  of 
these  plans — and  we  changed  them  a  good 
many  times — there  was  always  a  quiet  place 
for  mother  an'  me.  Perliaps  it  would  not 
have  worked  out  that  way.  but  we  liked  to 
think  so,  and  that  part  of  our  plans  were 
never  changed.  Lord,  today  all  our  air  cas- 
tles lay  In  ruin  at  our  feet  and  we  do  so 
miss  our  John  as  we  wander  from  room  to 
room  and  place  to  place  in  a  sort  of  an  end- 
less maze. 

An'  now.  Lord,  we,  that  is  mother  an'  me, 
are  not  complalnln'.  We  know  other  folks' 
sons  are  going  along  with  our  Johnny  Boy. 
We  know  that  their  hearts  are  torn  with  an- 
guish, too.  So  we  are  askin'.  pleadln'.  and 
trustin'  that  You  will  take  care  of  all  these 
brave  boys.  Guide  them,  bless  them,  take 
care  of  them  through  the  long,  bitter  days 
ahead.  And  if  in  Your  divine  Judgment, 
goodness,  and  mercy  You  can  see  fit  to  bring 
this  conflict  to  an  ending  soon;  if  peace  can 
be  restored  to  a  suffering  world,  with  vic- 
tory for  Justice  and  the  right;  we,  that  la 
mother  an'  me  and  all  the  other  mothers  and 
fathers  all  over  the  world,  will  be  so  happy. 

Somehow  or  other.  Lord,  we  Just  cant  say 
"amen,"  we  can't  say  "good-bye."  We're  Just 
holdln'  onto  Your  hand  for  strength,  faith, 
and  courage  to  meet  the  cares  of  the  day  and 
to  help  us  drive  away  that  dread  of  what 
might  happen.  Lord.  You  do  everything 
right.  We're  coming  back  to  talk  this  over 
again  with  You,  right  soon,  and  to  ask  You 
to  give  us  the  strength,  the  faith,  and  the 
courage  to  meet  whatever  in  Your  divine  wis- 
dom Is  best  for  us.  We  have  that  firm  faith 
that  You  will  bring  our  John  home  safely 
again  soon  to  us;  that  is  to  mother  an'  me. 


The  Fanaer  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12. 1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  excerpts  from 
the  column  of  W.  H.  McWilliams  pub- 
lished in  the  Times-Leader  of  Martins 
Ferry,  Ohio,  relating  to  the  farmer  and 
the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Thi  Farmz*  and  the  Was 

(Extracts  from  the  column  of  W.  H.  McWIl- 
llams.  Times-Leader,  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio) 

Are  the  country  people  as  patriotic,  as  far 
as  rationing  goes,  as  the  city  slickers?  Is 
the  housewife  from  the  sticks  abiding  by 
the  law  on  rationing  of  supplies  as  good  as 
her   city   cousin   who   merely   goes   to   the 

Shone  and  teUs  the  grocer  to  bring  her  a 
atch  of  grub — or  as  big  a  batch  as  her  ration 
book  will  stand? 

You  hear  a  lot  these  days  and  some  time 
ago  I  stood  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  tn 


Waahlngton  and  listened  to  a  discuaslon  of 
that  same  question.  One  half-baked  guy 
with  the  mark  of  Cornell  all  over  hla  face, 
contended  that  out  in  the  sticks  fanners  and 
amall-town  citlaena  carried  on  trade  more 
or  less  like  the  mountaineers  of  Kentucky 
do  their  stills — without  regard  for  tlie  "rev- 
enuers"  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

He's  nutty. 

I  have  Just  got  back  from  making  a  wide 
surrey  over  the  indxutrlal-farmlng  section 
of  eastern  Ohio  including  Jefferson ,  Harri- 
son, Ouerneey,  Belmont,  and  Monroe 
Counties  and  I  can  say  that  If  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  was  as  conscientious  in 
observing  the  rulea  and  regulations  of  ration- 
ing as  are  the  industrial  worker  and  the 
farmer,  there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  ra- 
tioning In   America. 

Pour  things  Impressed  me.  The  farmer  has 
the  best  chance  of  any  class  in  the  country 
of  busting  the  rationing  laws  wide  open  but 
they  are.  Instead,  the  most  conscientious  in 
obeying  them. 

Another  point  is  that  the  worklngman's 
family,  especially  the  mine  and  mill  folks, 
probably  has  as  much  right  to  squawk  as  any 
class  and  yet  I  found  family  after  family  that 
undoubtedly  went  without  what  they  needed 
of  some  articles  because  it  wasnt  lawful  to 
buy  them  without  points  and  they  dldnt 
have  points  enough. 

And  the  third  point  I  observed  was  that 
rationing-board  personnel  in  the  rural  cotm- 
tles  couldn't  be  any  more  rigid  or  faithful  to 
the  letter  of  the  rationing  law,  and  It's  my 
opinion  that  even  Mosee,  the  lawgiver  of  old, 
ootildn't  tiave  found  any  fault  with  the  spirit 
In  which  rural  boards  from  one  end  of  the 
district  to  another  administered  the  rules  and 
regulations — the  extent  of  which,  by  the  way, 
would  sometimes  baffle  old  Moses  and  cause 
him  to  cast,  as  he  once  did  the  taUet  of  stone, 
down  In  unutterable  disgust. 

I  don't  know  yet  how  city  people  are  living 
up  to  the  rationing  laws,  but  I  know  this — if 
they  live  up  to  them  any  more  faithfully  than 
do  industrial-farm  sections  of  eastern  Ohio, 
you  had  better  load  'em  down  with  the  near- 
est blacksmith  anvil  because  they  have 
already  sprouted  wings  and  will  soar  upward. 
very  shortly,  into  the  billowy  clouds  of  celes- 
tial perfection. 

I  have  found  farmers  by  the  score  who  have 
let  meats  and  certain  foods  waste  and  lose  the 
sale  of  them  because  they  were  conscientious 
enough  to  feel  that  It  would  be  "agin  the  law 
and  their  country  In  wartime  to  sell  without 
poinU." 

And  lastly,  in  my  tour,  I  failed  to  find  a 
single  storekeeper  who  had  deliberately  put 
the  price  <a  his  products  higher  than  that 
allowed  by  law.  I  found  scores  who  were 
complaining  about  not  being  able  to  make  a 
profit,  but  none  who  did  else  than  to  post 
the  regulations  on  the  wall  and  point  with 
stem  finger  to  the  notices  when  customers 
came  to  buy:  "There's  the  law,  neighbors; 
wartime,  you  know." 

They  ought  to  strike  a  medal  for  the  rural 
sections  of  America.  Iliey  are  holding,  even 
though  they  disagree  sometimes,  the  ceiling 
price  on  commodities. 


Alcobol  at  a  Siqiplement  to  Gasoline 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITTD  STATES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12. 1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Ut.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoiu)  a  news  re« 
lease  entitled  "Farm  Bloc  Plans  De- 
termined Fight  To  Assure  Alcohol  Im- 
portant Place  as  a  Supplement  to 
Oasoline."  It  relates,  of  course,  to  as- 
suring adequate  motor  fuel  In  the  post- 
war period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors, 
as  follows: 


FAKM  BLOC  rtAm  mmaanwiD  rwan  to 

Aux>HOL  ncpoaTANT  njtcs  AS  a  auppmuirr 

TO  OAaoLuri 

WAsmMGTON,  D.  C. — The  Senate  farm  bloe 
plans  a  determined  fight  to  assure  alcohol 
an  important  place  as  a  supplenxent  to  gaso- 
line for  powering  poet -war  automobiles. 

The  Gillette  subcommittee  on  utilization 
of  farm  products  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  will  be  the  vehicle  for  the  farm 
b'  :'s  drive.  It  is  the  same  group  which 
triumphantly  pushed  alcohol  into  the  syn- 
thetlc-rtibber  program  which  originally  was 
baaed  on  petroleum  as  a  raw  material. 

Motivating  force  of  the  latest  move  Is  os- 
tensibly to  widen  the  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts Corn  Is  the  most  adaptable  grain  for 
alcohol  production.  Other  farm  prodticts 
which  have  been  used  with  varying  degrees 
of  success — and  cost — Incltide  blackstrap 
molasses  from  sugarcane — our  cheapest  do- 
mestic material  but  not  available  In  quan- 
tity; grain,  sorgb tun.  wheat,  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  apples. 

While  a  place  for  alcohol  in  the  post-war 
motor -fuel  nuu-ket  Is  tlie  ultimate  goal  of 
the  drive  farm-bloc  representatlTes  want  a 
start  made  now  while  the  public  Is  consdoua 
oT  a  gasoline  shortage — less  attention  haa 
been  given  so  far  to  the  fact  tiiat  alcohol  is 
in  extremely  short  supply — even  experimental 
quantities  for  a  motor -fuel  program  would  Im 
difficult  to  obtain  while  It  Is  needed  for 
e^loalve  manufacture  and  other  war  uses. 

The  subcommittee's  recently  opened  hear- 
ings will  be  directed  primarily  toward  con- 
vincing the  War  Production  Board  and  the 
pubUc  that  materials  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  such  things  as  sawdust -alcohol 
plants  and  dehydrators  for  grain-alcohol 
plants.  The  prospects  of  a  big  post-war 
market  for  alcohol  in  the  automobile  fuel 
field  will  be  one  of  the  chief  arguments. 

Even  committee  members  probably  will  not 
contend  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  economic 
at  present  or  even  feasible  on  a  large  scale. 
They  will  suggeat  that  when  a  large  and 
efficient  alcohol  industry  is  built  up  it  wUl 
become  practical. 

In  backing  alcohol  for  the  synthetic -rubber 
program  the  committee  picked  a  winner. 
Originally  expected  to  produce  about  a  third 
of  the  butadiene  used  in  Buna  S,  it  actually 
has  produced  nearly  two-thirds.  The  oil 
companies  were  slow  to  get  under  way  in  the 
butadiene  field  because  the  same  materials 
were  more  urgently  needed  for  high-octane 
gasoline.  In  addition  the  petroleum-alcohol 
process  developed  kinks. 

Whether  another  winner  is  In  the  offing 
for  the  farm  group,  however,  is  a  wide-open 
question.  Alcohol  for  motor  fuel  is  not  a 
new  thing.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  experimented  with  it  since  1907  and 
has  had  a  special  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
at  Peoria,  HI.,  since  1936.  Oil  and  motor 
companies  have  made  experiments. 

Out  of  tills  a  few  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn,  but  there  still  Is  a  wide  area  of 
controversial  thinking. 

If  alcohol  ever  comes  Into  general  use  in 
this  country.  It  probably  vrtll  be  as  a  blend 
for  gasoline  In  the  proportion  of  one  part  to 
nine  or  more  of  gasoline. 

The  restiltant  blend  will  coat  more  than 
gasoline  alone  under  any  proeeaaes  so  far 
tried.  Alcohol  enthtxsiasts  claim,  however, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  oper- 
ating results  would  offset  greater  cost  per 
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gallon  since  alcohol  raUes  the  octane  anti- 
knock number  of  icwer-grade  gasolines. 
'  A  wldOTpread  use  of  alcohol  for  auto  fuel 
will  probaibly  have  to  await  the  production 
of  post-war  modela  with  certain  engineering 
changes  designed  to  take  care  of  It. 

Despite  these  hurdles,  which  moat  people 
familiar  with  the  gaaoUn«-aIcohol  problem 
agree  are  present,  the  committee  Is  expected 
to  arrive  eventually  at  certain  concrete  rec- 
ommendattcns. 

War  Production  Board  officials  forecast  that 
the  committee  will  recommend  changes  In 
W.  P.  B  policy  so  as  to  grant  materials  to 
build  plants  producing  alcohol  from  saw- 
dust and  wood-alcohol  enthusiasts  think  too 
that  by  Installing  many  more  dehydrators  In 
alcohcl-from-graln  plants  the  waste— wet 
•lop — from  alcohol  output  could  be  reclaimed 
for  rtock  feed  Thus  more  grain  could  be 
diverted  to  alcohol. 

It  has  been  contended  In  some  ofBclal  quar- 
ters that  no  good  could  come  from  expand- 
ing aJcchol  facilities,  because  they  would  be 
of  absolutely  no  use  after  the  war,  to  coun- 
ter this  view  the  Gillette  committee  alms 
to  exrlore  publicly  the  post-war  automotive 
prospects  fcr  the  commodity. 

This  committee,  members  feel.  Is  particu- 
larly timely  because  of  repeated  alarms  about 
the  Nation's  vanishing  petroleum  reserves. 
But  even  1/  oil  resources  are  deemed  stable, 
as  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Ck)uncll  cur- 
rently asserts,  the  committee  will  push  the 
UK  cf  alcohol  after  the  war  as  a  logical 
cushion  for  farm  rurpluses. 

It  intends  to  show  how  alcohol  Is  being 
QKd  In  motor  fuel  In  Cuba,  was  used  be- 
fore the  war  In  the  Philippines,  and  can  be 
\»$ed  emclently  after  the  war  in  United  States 
automobiles.  Aa  one  witness  follows  an- 
other. It  win  become  clear  that  the  committee 
la  trying  to  prove  conclusively  that  alcohol 
can  be  produced  from  wastes  nnd  surpluses  at 
low  enough  cost  so  It  can  get  In  the  fllllng- 
statlcn  pump. 

Alcohol  can  be  used  effectively  with  gaso- 
line either  in  a  prepared  gaaoline-alcohol 
blend  or  mixed  In  the  carburetor. 

V/hen  farm  wastes  and  rurpluses  find  an 
outlet  as  fuel,  the  alcohol  advocates  say 
there  will  never  be  any  reason  to  pay  farmers 
not  to  grow  wheat. 


Letter  cf  Mrs.  Jane  Marianna,  of  San 
Juan,  P.  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  TUB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Jane  Marianna.  of  San 
Juan.  P.  R..  representing  the  Pro-State- 
hood Association  of  Puerto  Rico: 

Much  controversy  has  been  going  on'  In 
the  presa  and  in  governmental  circles  about 
Puerto  Rico,  particularly  In  relation  to  the 
^•~__government  of  Rex  O.  Tugwell,  the  Tydings 
bUT  for  the  Independence  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  senatorial  committee  which  visited 
the  laUod  some  time  ago.  Among  other 
thlnga,  the  argument  sustained  by  some 
in— ahera  of  the  Chavez  committee  relative 
to  the  Knglish  language  as  being  a  major 
condition  for  the  admission  of  Puerto  Rico 
as  a  SUtt  of  the  Union  startled  many.  It 
is  beyond  our  comprehension  how  the  Span- 
ish language  and  the  Spanish  culture  could 
oooaldeted  as  a  barrier  to  such  a  goal  at 
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this  moment  when  the 
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'  equal  terms,  the  rights  and  re^>onslbllltiea  of 
the  48  States  of  the  Union? 

Let  Puerto  Rico  acquire  full  consciousness 
of  its  personality  as  a  State  of  the  Union 
and  the  so-called  Independence  movement 
will  fade  away  like  a  dream.  What  irks  that 
particular  group  Is  the  uncertain  feeling  of 
our  status.  What  keeps  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  constantly  divided  and  fighting  petty 
political  fights  is  the  uncertainty  of  our  fu- 
ture. Naturally  enough,  different  ideals 
spring  up.  Our  humiliating  colonial  status 
Is  forever  present  In  the  minds  of  political 
parties.  The  problem  is  so  deeply  rooted  In 
their  subconscious  mind  that  they  go  as  far 
as  antagonizing  the  intensive  teaching  of 
English  from  fear  that  our  national  feeling 
be  dulled  and  finally  absorbed  with,  as  a 
result,  a  fatal  weakening  of  our  will  to  be 
acknowledged  as  a  free  people. 

This  psychological  uneasiness  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  partial  failure  of  our  educational 
system.  But  let  us  be  delivered  from  that 
nightmare  and  the  renaissance  of  Puerto 
Rico  with  a  stabilized,  normal  government 
would  be  assured. 

How  could  a  ship  ever  reach  Its  destina- 
tion when  half  of  the  crew  steers  her  in  this 
direction  and  the  other  half  steers  her  in  the 
opposite  direction?  I  would  go  as  far  as 
saying  that  it  is  remarkable  that  our  ship 
has  traveled  so  far  in  spite  of  such  rough 
seas.  But  let  that  crew  know  that  they  are 
heading  for  a  safe  harbor  and  watch  that  ship 
gallantly  and  proudly  sail  next  to  48  power- 
ful senior  ships. 

I  cannot  lay  enough  stress  on  this  point: 
the  major  problem  of  Puerto  Rico  is  a  psy- 
chological one. 

Honorable  Members  of  Congress,  who  rep- 
resent the  well-meaning  democratic  and  lib- 
erty-loving people  of  the  United  States,  you 
cannot  continue  to  be  the  Insensible  on- 
Ipokers  cf  the  moral  disintegration  of  2,000.- 
000  people  whom  this  Government  of  its  own 
free  will  took  under  its  care. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  favors  statehood  for  the  Island,  be- 
cause for  45  years  we  have  lived  under  the 
American  flag,  because  we  have  been  educated 
under  the  American  educational  system  and 
we  have  learned  to  love  and  respect  Ameri- 
can institutions,  because  when  we  were  given 
our  first  civil  Governor  President  McKlnley 
entrusted  him  with  the  mission  of  orientat- 
ing our  political  future  toward  statehood: 
because  in  a  speech  made  in  New  York  on 
April  19,  1921.  at  the  unveiling  of  a  status 
of  Dante,  President  Harding  declared  that 
Puerto  Rico  was  a  part  of  the  Nation  and 
called  It  an  American  State:  because  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  elected 
in  1932  on  a  platform  which  advocated  Inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico;  because  on  the 
platform  on  which  President  Roosevelt  was 
reelected  It  was  emphasized  that  "we  favor 
a  larger  measure  of  self-government  leading 
to  statehood  for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,"  and  on  the  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  a  similar  declaration  was  made; 
because  Puerto  Rico  Is  the  natural  link  be- 
tween the  two  Americas  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  anxious  to  do  their  share  in  the  momen- 
t<^us  rapprochement  of  the  two  powerful 
continents,  because  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  spent  sums  of  staggering  heights 
to  make  of  Puerto  Rico  Its  outstanding 
stronghold  of  the  Atlantic  and  It  eliminates 
the  possibilities  of  Integral  Independence  for 
the  island,  even  if  we  bad  wanted  It:  because 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  First 
World  War,  the  American  Government 
deemed  that  the  cooperation  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
was  important  enough  to  grant  them  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  when  this  country  de- 
clared war  on  the  Axis,  Puerto  Rlcan  patriots 
volunteered  by  the  thousands  to  help  Amer- 
ica save  democracy  for  the  world. 

For  all  those  reasons  we  have  focused  our 
hopes  on  the  ideal  of  becoming  the  fcrty- 
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ninth  State  of  the  Union  and  expect  reci- 
procity of  feeling  from  the  Americans  of  the 
continent.  Thousands  of  Americans  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  on  the  continent,  who  have 
known  us  well  in  our  long  years  of  social  and 
commercial  relations,  can  vouch  for  our  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  to  the  American  Government 
and  our  friendship  for  continental  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  realize  fully  that  this  ,1s  not  the  best 
time  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  statehood 
before  Congress.  We  are  deeply  conscious, 
as  the  whole  world  Is,  that  our  great  and  only 
aim  now  is  and  should  be  to  concentrate  all 
our  efforts  against  totalitarianism  until  final 
victory  Is  attained.  But  It  was  precisely  a 
Member  of  this  Congress,  a  United  States 
Senator,  who  took  this  step  much  against 
our  desire  not  to  distract  this  administration, 
already  overburdened  with  the  superhuman 
task  of  defeating  a  demoniac  Invader. 

The  well-known  magazine  Life  did  iis  the 
harm  cf  publishing  a  very  partial  and  most 
unfair  Illustrated  Informction  about  us. 
They  criticize  this  administration  for  their 
failure  to  solve  some  of  our  gravest  problems. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has 
spent  $300,000,000.  Let  me  tell  this  honor- 
able Congress  that  even  If  It  had  lavished 
♦300,000.000.000.  still  the  results  would  have 
been  more  or  less  transitory.  It  Is  not  mone- 
tary help  that  will  solve  any  of  our  prob- 
lems. What  we  need  is  protection  from  the 
colossal  manufacturing  power  of  these  United 
States.  We  have  struggled  to  develop  many 
Industries:  they  have  been  drowned  by  the 
fabulous  output  of  American  factories.  What 
or  who  would  not  be?  Even  the  invincible 
Hitler  and  his  satellites  will  succumb  to  the 
gigantic  power  of  American  industries.  God 
be  thanked  for  that! 

But.  If,  as  the  smallest  child  of  this  great 
family  of  grown-up  States,  we  had  been 
protected  by  this  Government,  we  would 
have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  develop  our 
potentialities.  But  as  things  are,  a  small 
Island,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  under  a 
colonial  regime,  no  matter  how  heroic  her 
struggle,  cannot  but  choke  to  death.  I  dare 
hope  that  Life  will  do  us  Justice  in  publishing 
the  other  side  of  the  story  to  prove  how  much 
credit  we  are  entitled  to  because,  in  spite 
of  such  adverse  conditions,  we  have  attained 
remarkable  progress  and  our  buying  power 
has  placed  us  second  on  the  list  of  the  Latin 
customers  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Island  is  poor  in  mineral  wealth,  but 
rich  in  population.  Our  men  and  women 
have  deft  fingers.  Our  beautiful  drawn  work 
and  embroideries  had  found  their  way  to 
the  big  stores  on  Fifth  Avenue;  our  hand- 
made blouses  snd  dresses  were  among  the 
favorites  in  American  summer  resorts;  our 
beautiful  rugs  decorated  the  floors  of  your 
liner  America,  the  Federal  Building  at 
the  World's  Fair  boasted  magnificent  rugs 
from  our  factory  In  Puerto  Rico.  We  cculd 
develop  to  a  high  degree  the  natural  wealth 
born  with  our  artisans,  but  to  take  only 
one  example,  our  needle  Industries  have  been 
pitifully  ruined  because  our  fellow  citizens 
of  the  continent  flooded  the  market  with 
cheaper  handicrafts  from  Japan  at  cheaper 
prices.  They  helped  Japan  buy  war  mate* 
rials  to  destroy  American  lives,  while  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  watched  help- 
lessly their  working  classes  starve  to  death. 
That  certainly  did  not  prevent  heroic  men 
and  women  of  Puerto  Rico  from  offering 
their  lives  to  fight  the  Japanese  aggressors. 
I  could  submit  a  long  list  of  names  which 
would  mean  nothing  to  you,  but  to  mention 
a  few:  Brigadier  General  del  Valle,  hero  of 
BaUan;  Col.  VlrgUo  Cordero,  ^  prisoner  of 
the  Japanese;  and  Commander  Juan  Pesante. 
graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
killed  In  action  at  Guadalcanal.  Among 
those  on  the  occidental  hemisphere.  I  can- 
not fall  to  mention  Capt.  Oscar  O'Neill,  who 
as  commander  of  a  Flying  Fortress  was  cited 
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by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  for  his  heroic  and 
valuable  services.  He  Is  now  a  prisoner  of 
the  Nazis. 

The  law  of  minimum  salary,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  ruined  many  of  our  growing  In- 
diu^trles  because  local  conditions  made  It 
impossible  for  us  to  meet  the  conditions 
established  so  suddenly  by  this  Federal  law. 
If  we  had  had  our  representatives  In  this  Con- 
gress, we  would  have  prevented  the  harm 
done  us.  In  many  Instances,  as  we  say  in 
Puerto  Rlco:  "The  cure  was  worse  than  the 
disease."  Wisely  amended  to  suit  our  par- 
ticular problems.  It  would  have  done  Justice 
to  a  great  many,  without  ruining  many 
others. 

What  we  need,  allow  me  to  insist,  and 
what  we  ask  of  you,  honorable  Members  of 
Congress,  is  protection  for  our  growing  In- 
dustries, a  fair  chance  to  provide  work  for 
our  great  population,  and  the  solution  of  our 
psychological  uneasiness,  which  cannot  be 
overcome  until  we  know  very  definitely  what 
o\ir  place  in  your  pan-American  program  Is 
going  to  be.  We  want  to  know  that  we  can 
look  foru'ard  to  seeing  our  little  star  take 
its  place  in  the  American  flag  where  President 
Wilson  wanted  It  to  be  when  he  made  us  his 
equal  In  citizenship. 

We  know  what  Arizona,  New  Mexico  (a 
bilingual  State  whose  laws  are  published  in 
both  English  and  Spanish),  Indian  Territory, 
and  Oklahoma  went  through  to  obuin  state- 
hood. We  have  our  problems  which  are  no 
greater  than  those  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  can  take  our  troubles  and  our  growing 
pains  and  make  use  of  them  as  the  others. 
You've  had  youi  Internal  troubles,  your 
guerrilla  warfare,  your  bleeding  Kansas;  you 
have  had  great  Presidents  killed:  you  have 
your  fanatics  as  much  as  we  or  any  other 
country  have  had  theirs.  We  are  no  better 
nor  any  worse  than  other  peoples. 

If  representatives  of  our  local  political 
organizations  to  the  Insular  Committee  tell 
one  story  and  someone  else  tells  another,  let 
your  imagination  go  beyond  their  inconsist- 
encies and  realize  that  back  of  It  all  the  situa- 
tion Is  economic  and  psychological. 

We  know  that  nothing  but  a  definite 
promise  of  statehood  will  put  an  end  to  these 
controversies  that  Inevitably  weaken  the  faith 
of  Puerto  Rlcans  in  their  own  government, 
as  well  as  their  confidence  In  the  directing 
ability  of  this  Government  which  holds  their 
destinies  In  Its  hands.  We  have  gone 
through  great  sacrifices  and  are  ready  to 
prove  once  more  that  we  can  bear  hunger 
better  than  we  can  bear  the  lack  of  hope. 
You  have  much  to  give  In  the  way  of  helping 
us  trace  our  road  to  full  maturity;  we  have 
much  to  offer  in  Just  reciprocity  of  feelings. 
We  do  not  expect  to  obtain  the  solution 
to  our  colonial  status  at  this  very  moment, 
but  we  do  expect  a  formal  promise  of  this 
Government  that  In  a  definite  period  of  years 
the  recognition  of  Puerto  Rico  as  the  forty- 
ninth  State  is  assured. 

We  are  so  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
we  are  asking  to  assume  that  If  you  were 
to  give  your  immediate  and  unconditional 
solution  now  we  would  say  "no."  We  want 
a  period  of  years  In  which  to  prepare  our- 
selves fully  to  enter  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  continental  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  have  time  to  get  rid  of  our  preju- 
dices and  allow  Americans  of  the  continent 
to  free  themselves  of  their  own  mlsjudg- 
9ients.  They  do  not  know  us  as  yet  under 
normal  conditions.  Americans  have  made 
MS  feel  oftentimes  that  they  are  the  owners, 
we,  their  possession.  Let  us  meet  for  some 
time  on  the  same  footing,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore. We  want  to  have  time  to  establish  a 
current  of  better  understanding  and  good 
fellowship  among  \u.  We  will  open  our 
homes  to  your  students  of  Spanish  and  we 
will  send  you  our  students  of  English.  They 
will  constitute  our  best  mouthpiece.  They 
have  already  come  by  the  hundreds  to  your 


colleges    and    universities,    and    they    have 
proven  to  be  second  to  none. 

Right  now  hundreds  of  American  enlisted 
men  and  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
marrying  Puerto  Rlcan  girls.  Our  men  are 
fighting,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  their 
brothers  of  the  continent;  we  are  defending 
the  same  ideals  under  the  same  flag.  May 
the  mingled  blood  of  our  best  men  and  your 
choicest  youth,  running  on  the  same  battle- 
fields, be  the  communion  of  the  American 
citizens  of  the  continent  and  the  American 
citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  to  a  new  feeling  of 
thorough  tmderstandlng  and  permanent 
brotherhood. 

Jane  Nicolk  Mabiamms. 


Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLARE  E.  KOFFBUN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio  can  be  called  the  mothers 
of  Presidents,  Wisconsin  has  long  ap- 
peared to  be  the  father  of  political 
trends.  Bob  La  Pollette.  the  elder,  was 
not  only  a  shrewd  politician,  but  a  states- 
man as  well,  and  from  his  day  to  the 
present  moment,  the  voters  of  that  great 
State  seem  to  be  able  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  national  thought. 

To  many,  Wisconsin's  overwhelming 
repudiation  of  Wendell  Willkie  was  not 
only  an  emphatic  rejection  of  his  inter- 
national views,  but  a  notice  to  all  the 
world  that  Wisconsin  at  least  wanted 
none  of  the  New  Deal,  not  even  an  imita- 
tion or  carbon  copy  of  it,  as  Willkie  by 
some  was  considered  to  be. 

The  Wisconsin  result  is  hailed  by  many 
as  an  unequivocal  endorsement  of 
Thomas  Dewey.  That  conclusion  may 
not  be  as  accurate  as  It  at  first  appears. 
The  vote  may  have  been  more  a  protest 
than  an  endorsement  of  anyone. 

In  his  1940  campaign  for  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination,  Dewey,  throughout  the 
country,  made  a  series  of  speeches  which 
have  seldom  been  equaled  in  the  clear, 
concise  presentation  of  the  issues  then 
confronting  us.  Then  he  went  into  Wis- 
consin, made  what  was  termed  an  isola- 
tionist speech,  which  lost  him  the  support 
of  the  international  bankers,  cost  him 
the  Republican  nomination  at  Philadel- 
phia when  they  swung  to  the  support  of 
and  put  over  Wendell  Willkie. 

Will  Dewey's  New  York  speech,  made 
on  the  night  of  the  Wisconsin  primary. 
affect  his  strong  mid  western  support? 
In  that  speech  he  said  that,  after  the  war 
is  over,  there  must  be  established  a  sys- 
tem of  international  cooperation  In 
which  free  nations — 
can  be  secure  In  the  liberties  which  shall 
have  been  won  at  such  great  sacrifice.  •  •  • 
One  of  the  great  problems  seeking  aoluticn 
will  be  the  protection  of  minorities.  The 
genius  and  culture  of  minority  groups  must  be 
safeguarded  to  their  nations  and  to  tbe  world 
as  a  whole.    •     •    • 

We  have  learned  unmistakably  cut  of  th*.s 
war  tliat  no  nation  can  remain  tree  when 
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gn^t  tl***  populations  «rtit  umler  dictator- 
•htpB  elsewhere. 

Already  there  is  speciUation  as  to 
whether  Dewey  intends,  so  far  as  foreii:n 
policy  is  involved,  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Willkie.  who  but  followed  some  of 
the  President's  supporters  in  advocating 
the  establishment  of  a  super  united  states 
of  the  world,  with  an  international  po- 
bce  force. 

It  may  be  that  Dewey  was  making  gen- 
eral statements,  not  outlining  specific  ac- 
tion, as.  for  example,  whether  we  should 
insist  upon  the  independence  of  Poland 
or  Finland.  If  Russia  insists  upon  annex- 
ing tho  people  and  the  land  of  those 
countries;  free  India  from  British  or  Jap 
control. 

The  result  in  Wisconsin  shows  that, 
while  the  people  of  that  State  are  willing 
to  be  generous,  charitable,  to  cooperate  in 
aiding  other  nations  and  other  peoples, 
they  think  first  of  aU  of  the  welfare  of  our 
own  country,  and  they  will  not  support 
either  a  policy  or  a  candidate  who  desires 
to  establish,  at  the  exper^se  of  our  own 
sovereignty,  a  super  world  government  of 
any  kind. 

Willkie.  in  his  13-day  campaign,  lam- 
basted the  New  Deal  domestic  policy, 
criticized  the  President's  foreign  policy, 
but  clung  to  the  idea  that  America  must 
in  some  way.  no  matter  what  the  cost  in 
treasure  or  men.  guarantee  the  political 
Independence  of  minority  groups  and  na- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

Willkie  is  a  skilled  advocate,  a  polished 
orator,  and  no  special  pleader  ever  more 
adroitly,  persuasively,  and  eloquently 
represented  the  internationalists  and 
their  theory  of  making  this  country  not 
only  the  arsenal  of  democracy  but  the 
bread  basket  and  the  financial  sponsor 
of  all  who  might  apply. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  would  have 
none  of  it  and  not  one  delegate  of  the  24 
did  Willkie  get.  MacArthur.  the  hero  of 
the  Pacific,  captured  3.  Stassen  the 
neighbor  boy  from  Minnesota,  got  3 
Dewey  will  probably  get  the  other  18* 
Dewey  has  glamor.  His  1940  prepri- 
mary  speeches  have  not  been  forgotten 
He  has  sliown  himself  to  be  a  relentless 
racketeer-prosecutor,  an  elScient  State 
Governor. 

Not  only  was  Willkie  the  spokesman 
for  the  advocates  of  the  international 
world,  he  was  the  spearhead  of  the 
smirch  campaign  being  carried  on  by  the 
Jntcmatlonallsts.  the  new  dealers,  and 
the  Communists.  Several  Wisconsin 
Representatives  have  been  attacked  by 
thew  groups.  WUlkle's  complete  repudi- 
ation by  the  people  of  Wisconsin  is  notice 
to  the  Democratic  Party  leaders  and  to 
the  Republican  organization  that  the 
people  of  the  Midwest  feel  confident  of 
their  ability  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives for  public  service. 

The  great  Midwest  has  been  buying  its 
full  share  of  war  bonds,  contributing  its 
full  share  of  industrial  production:  Its 
sons  and  fathers  have  been  doing  their 
duty  on  the  fighting  fronts,  and  those 
who  remain  here  at  home  will  accept  no 
criticism  of  their  loyalty  or  their  patriot- 
Ism.  They  will  reject  at  every  opportun- 
ity every  attempt  to  destroy  our  constltu- 
Uonal  government,  the  effort  to  remake 
Amenca  along  either  communistic.  Pas- 


cist,  or  Nazi  lines.  Trtey  have  no  pati- 
ence with  would-be  Inst  ructors  or  stooges 
of  foreign  or  domestic 
who  would  make  us  tqe  Santa  Claus  of 
all  the  world. 

Those  who  make  a 
war.  those  who  assume] 


>rofit  out  of  this 
[that  they  possess 


not  only  all  the  know  edge  of  what  Is 
good  for  us  as  a  peopje,  but  that  only 
they  are  patriotic  and 
as  well  today  as  later  accept  and  act  upon 
the  fact  that  the  peop:  e  of  the  Midwest 
will  follow  a  policy  whi  Jh  to  them  seems 
designed  to  best  protec  t  the  interests  of 
America  and  those  In  tl  e  service. 

The  people  of  the  gieat  Midwest  will 
cooperate  with  the  inter  nationalists,  with 
the  people  of  other  sect  ons  of  this  coun- 
try, in  carrying  on  the  '  irar,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  peace,  in  the 
preservation  of  a  const 
ment  here  at  home;  but 
cept  dictation  from 
group,  no  matter  how  ^dell  financed,  how 
well  represented  by  poL  tical  orators, 
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Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  rem  irks 
OR0, 1  include  the  follow!  ig 
Honorable  Josxph  W.  M  ians 
the  Women's  Republicar 
chusetts,  at  Boston,  anc 
the  stations  of  the  Muti  al 
Co.   on   Thursday  even  ng 
1944: 


Maasachuset 


t<nder 


lead  era 
Sumner 
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magnli  icent 


This  dinner  oT  the  „ 
Republican  Club  revives 
a  greatly  beloved  wcunan. 
founders  and  Inspired 
Izatlon,    Mrs.    Cbarles 
Bird  was  one  of  the  reall' 
Mew  England.    In  thla 
fine  American  patriotism 
the  way  to  preservation  of 
of  life. 

The  women  of  thla  fine 
deed,  all  the  women  of 
reeponalbility  and  a 
fill  In  the  government  of 
a  larger  measure  than  evei 
be  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
national  election.    Millions 
of  this  Nation  will  be  busj 
lahing  touches  on  the 
Ism  and  the  Ideologies  of 
that  might  makes  right. 
America  will  rest  a  major 
slbUity  ot  maintaining 
home.     For  while  we  are 

war  to  destroy  ruthless    

must  not  permit  our  precio48 
tage  of  freedom  to  slip  away 

Our  founding  fathers,  in 
trlved  our  American 
ment  at  checks  and 
knew  that  too  m\ich  powei 
knew  that  too  long  a 
•omethins  to  even  the  beet 
feeds  upon  power. 


tts  Women's 
memories  of 
one  of  the  early 
of  this  organ- 
Bird.    Mrs. 
great  women  of 
Republican  club  her 
c  jntlnues  to  point 
>ur  American  way 
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organization — In- 
i — have  a  great 
duty  to  ful- 
Ihelr  country.    In 
before,  they  will 
osechanlcs  of  this 
of  the  young  men 
putting  the  fln- 
ictlcn  of  Hitler- 
dictator  nations 
the  women  of 
of  the  reqx>n- 
institutioos  at 
fighting  an  all-out 
ion  abroad,  we 
American  herl- 
from  us  at  home, 
wisdom,  con- 
govern- 
because  they 
corrupta.    They 
ne  of  ofBoe  does 
of  men.    Power 


destiuctlcn 
thj 
U  Ktn 
shu-e 
ou: 


aggrissi 


tieir 
eonsti  tutional 
balance 


The  events  we  have  witnessed  and  the  cur- 
rents which  have  been  set  in  motion  In  gov- 
ernment in  the  last  la  years  have  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers. 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  national 
history  when  the  Ck>ngre8s  Is  the  last  remain- 
ing guardian  of  the  Constitution  and  the  last 
remaining  bulwark  of  the  people's  liberties. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  steady,  con- 
Blstent,  and,  I  «m  convinced,  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  high  councils  of  the 
New  Deal  to  drive  a  wedge  of  distrust  between 
the  people  and  their  Congress. 

It  has  been  part  of  a  pattern  to  centralise 
control  over  the  destinies  of  the  American 
peop'e  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Some  years  ago  the  same  effort 
was  made  to  alienate  the  people's  confidence 
in  their  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Federal 
courts.  The  effort  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
in  order  to  obtain  a  bench  which  would  be 
subservient  to  the  ESiecutlve  will  was  met  and 
defeated  by  a  thoroughly  aroused  public  opin- 
ion. It  was  through  no  fault  of  the  people 
or  the  Congress  that  the  objective  was  later 
achieved  owing  to  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
frailties  of  himian  life. 

Today  with  such  an  overwhelming  control 
of  the  executive  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Government  by  one  group,  it  is  more  Impera- 
tive than  ever  that  the  American  people  have 
on  guard  a  free.  Independent  Congress  to 
preserve  their  liberties  under  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fortimate  fact  for  our  Republic  that 
whenever  a  great  crisis  has  threatened  to 
change  our  form  of  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica have  asserted  themselves  and  have  arisen 
to  safeguard  our  free  way  of  life. 

Oovemmeat  by  bureaucracy  has  grown 
apace  in  the  last  doaen  years.  The  Chief 
Executive  has  set  up  a  vast  nnmber  of  bureaus 
and  commissions.  There  has  been  a  steady 
and  persistent  demand  for  more  and  mor* 
power  by  the  executive  branch.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  New  Deal  has  sought  to  cen- 
tralize and  consolidate  In  a  small  group  sur- 
rounding the  President  all  of  the  essential 
powers  of  government.  It  has  sov^ht  to  sub- 
stitute bureaucratic  directives  for  statutory 
taw.  ' 

To  protect  our  precious  Ubertles  and  our 
Institutions  is  not  an  easy  way;  It  Is  a  hard 
way.  Those  who  have  taken  up  the  fight 
•gainst  encroachment  by  the  bureaucrats 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  often  find 
It  to  be  a  thankless  and  disheartening  task. 
There  is  no  reward  of  patronage,  no  fat  con- 
tracts, no  favors  and  no  junkets  for  those 
who  tackle  powerful  bureaucracies.  Then, 
too.  such  power  has  no  difficulty  enlisting 
In  Its  support  powerful  Individuals,  powerful 
radio  Inter-sts,  and  newspaper  propagandists. 

Truly,  the  sole  compensation  for  those 
who  are  determined  to  stand  up  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  Is  usually  their  own 
sense  of  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
their  bit  to  maintain  our  way  of  life — to  keep 
America  American. 

There  have  been  some  who.  to  deceive  the 
people,  have  tried  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  Congress  is  obstructing  the  executive 
branch.  The  facts  refute  such  false  con- 
tentions. If  Congress  has  erred.  It  has  been 
in  Its  readiness  to  give  to  the  Executive  the 
broad  powers  which  he  has  conUnually  de- 
manded for  the  army  of  bureaucrats  built  up 
unde'  his  administration. 

In  the  emergency  oT  war.  It  has.  of  course, 
been  necessary  to  c<mfer  upon  the  executive 
branch  vast  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Refusal  to  have  granted  such  powers 
would  have  been  as  unwlae  as  failure  to 
scrutiniae  elosely  the  use  of  these  powers,  to 
correct  abuses  where  abuses  have  appeared, 
to  be  ready  to  recall  such  powers  as  are  njls- 
UBBd  and  to  restore  them  to  the  Conjrese  and 
the  people  when  the  tvaeigitacg  has  ended. 
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But  before  the  advent  of  war.  or  even  the 
threat  of  war,  vast  powers  nested  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  by  the  foiudiirs  of  the  Republic 
were  transferred  by  rubber-stamp  Congresses 
to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  bureau- 
crats under  the  pretext  of  emergency.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tonight,  my  fellow 
Americans,  those  days  are  over. 

The  people  became  disturbed  at  the  trend 
of  events,  and  they  have  been  speaking  at 
the  polls.  The  people  are  determined  that 
state  fascism  isn't  going  to  happen  here. 

Opposition  to  the  drift  toward  permanent 
regimentation  of  America  Is  by  no  means 
conf  ned  to  those  of  us  who  profess  the  Re- 
publican political  faith.  If  that  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  hof>e  of  success.  But  hap- 
pily, the  opposition  Includet  legions  of  Amer- 
icans who  proudly  boast  o:'  their  loyalty  to 
Jefferson  ian  ideals.  Then  there  Is  also  a 
multitude  of  Independent  /oters,  who  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  flections  in  this 
country,  and  who  have  joined  whole-hearted- 
ly in  this  fight  to  free  America  from  the 
clutches  of  a  selfish  and  power-ridden  bu- 
reaucracy. This  fight  again.it  bxireaucracy  Is 
not  merely  a  Republican  fight.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican fight. 

It  is  these  people  who  helped  to  swell  the 
vote  of  the  Republican  Presidential  nominee 
In  1943  to  22.000.000  votes,  and  It  Is  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  mass  of  free  man  and 
women  who  enabled  congressional  candidates 
all  over  the  country  to  poll  a  million  more 
votes  in  1942  than  did  those  who  sought  elec- 
tion on  the  Democratic  ticket.  It  is  the  sup- 
port of  these  groups  which  has  shown  in  the 
special  elections  since  1942  that  the  trend 
has  been  constant  and  progressive,  and  it 
Is  the  support  of  these  groups,  which  to- 
gether with  the  new.  militant  and  progressive 
Republican  Party  will  elect  a  President  this 
November  and  finally  wrest  control  of  your 
Congress  from  the  last  vestiges  of  New  Deal 
domination. 

A  long  series  of  acts  by  the  executive 
branch  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  will  of 
the  Congress,  and  recriminations  against 
the  legislative  branch  because  it  would  not 
submit,  culminated  in  an  acctisation  against 
the  Congress  that  It  wae  perpetrating  a 
fraud  upon  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces  while  the  Senate  was  consider- 
ing an  honest  ballot  for  the  use  of  absent 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marinej. 

The  real  significance  of  this  battle  has  not 
been  clearly  Impressed  upon  the  people. 
Some  day  this  contest  will  stand  out  as  a 
critical  period  of  our  history,  as  Important 
to  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment as  the  Supreme  Court  packing  issue. 

The  founding  fathers  veiy  wisely  provided 
that  the  States  would  be  supreme  In  the  con- 
trol of  elections.  This  was  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger of  a  powerful  Executive  from  utilizing 
personal  control  over  elections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  perpetuity  in  office. 

Fortunately  there  nrere  enough  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  courage  to  make  certain 
that  no  Federal  bureaucracy  would  dominate 
the  election  this  November,  as  wou'.d  have 
been  done  under  the  bill  which  was  originally 
proposed. 

There  was  never  any  difi'erence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  desirability  of  the  service  men  and 
women  being  permitted  to  vote.  Everyone 
believed  they  should  be  allowed  to  exercise 
this  sacred  right  of  citizenship.  The  bob- 
tailed  ballot  bureaucrats  woxild  have  given 
the  service  people  a  blank  ballot,  with  no 
names  printed  thereon,  and  providing  only 
for  a  vote  for  Federal  offices. 

Now  perhaps  some  of  us  federal  officials  are 
vain  enough  to  suppose  that  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services  would  care  only 
about  voting  for  us.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  while  it  may  not  contribute  anything  to 
our  own  self-esteem,  there  may  be  many 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are  more 
Interested  in  voting  for  some  friend  who  is  a 


candidate  for  the  State  legislature  or  for  a 
county  sheriff  than  for  his  Federal  officials. 
A  majority  of  us  believed  the  service  people 
had  that  right,  if  they  wished  to  exercise 
it.  A  majority  of  us  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  risking  his 
life  in  Italy  or  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  en- 
titled to  just  as  complete  and  just  as  valid 
a  ballot  as  those  of  us  who  remain  at  home. 

Evidently  those  who  sponsored  the  so- 
called  bobtalled  ballot  brushed  aside  as  of  no 
consequence  the  fact  that  under  the  laws  of 
nearly  all  the  States,  such  ballots  could  not 
have  been  legally  counted  and  that  under 
such  conditions  many  service  people  would 
have  been  disfranchised.  Such  a  course 
would  have  opened  a  wide  field  of  litigation 
which  might  well  have  cast  the  Presidential 
election  into  Congress  for  settlement  and 
have  resulted  in  many  contests  for  seats  in 
Congress. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  a  major  calamity 
In  a  tense  war  year  when  there  is  need  for 
the  fullest  possible  unity  and  cooperation. 
Those  who  advocated  the  State  ballot  wanted 
to  give  the  service  people  the  right  to  vote 
a  complete  ballot  and  one  which  could  legally 
be  counted. 

They  did  not  want  to  fool  the  service  men 
and  women,  and  furthermore,  they  wanted 
to  see  that  In  the  confusion  of  these  war 
days,  the  Constitution,  the  anchor  of  all 
human  freedom,  should  not  be  set  aside. 

The  States  have  risen  nobly  to  their  obli- 
gation to  give  the  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  the  chance  to  vote.  They  will 
provide  a  full  and  valid  vote.  They  will  have 
the  ballots  ready  so  they  can  be  transported 
abroad  and  returned  In  ample  time.  The 
States  win  do  their  part.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  not  faU  in  Its  obligation  of 
transporting  the  ballots,  which  rests  squarely 
upon  It. 

The  executive  branch,  for  nearly  12  years, 
has  had  almost  absolute  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. With  each  succeeding  year,  this 
control  has  become  more  rigidly  fixed.  There 
was  a  time  when  there  was  some  degree  of 
independence  among  many  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  which,  because  of 
their  quasi-judicial  nature,  were  required  to 
have  membership  from  both  political  parties. 
It  was  a  national  conception  that  this  ar- 
rangement would  permit  of  one  party  acting 
as  a  check  upon  the  other  and  that  no  single 
group  would  enjoy  complete  domination  in 
carrying  out  the  policies  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  wise  precaution  no  longer  exists.  If 
new  Republicans  are  named  to  these  agen- 
cies, they  are  appointed  chiefiy  because  of 
their  support  of  the  Executive  and  his  poli- 
cies. For  the  most  part,  the  only  way  they 
could  possibly  be  Identified  as  li^ubllcans 
is  their  own  claims  or  through  some  old  and 
nearly  forgotten  registration,  honored  more 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

The  result  has  been  the  New  Deal  clique 
has  had  absolute  control  of  all  agencies,  with 
only  a  lonely  and  feeble  opposing  voice  here 
and  there. 

Through  the  device  of  regulations  and  di- 
rectives cloaked  with  the  force  of  taw,  the 
Executive  boldly  moved  Into  the  domain  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

Some  Idea  of  the  New  Deal  Invasion  of 
legislative  functions  of  Congress  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  In  the  last  10  years 
the  New  Deal  bvireaucrats  have  put  into  effect 
3,703  Executive  orders  while  Congress  has 
passed  4,553  laws.  The  figures  reveal  how 
dangerously  close  we  have  approached  rule 
by  bureaucracy. 

In  an  effort  to  destroy. the  people's  confi- 
dence in  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  thus  strengthen  their  own  hold  upon  all 
the  functions  of  government,  the  New  Dealers 
and  their  propagandists  have  made  Congress 
the  subject  of  ridicule  and  attack.  The  final 
culmination  of  such  attacks  upon  Congress 
and  encroachment  by  the  executive  branch 


on  legislative  functions  forced  even  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
BAaKLsr.  to  resign  temporarily. 

It  is  probable  that  nowhere  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  can  be  found  a  situation  to 
parallel  that  in  which  the  legislative  body 
found  luelf  as  a  result  of  this  hostility  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  situation  Is  made  more  serious  by  the 
fact  that  our  Nation  is  engaged  in  a  great 
war.  It  is  not  a  social  experiment,  but  a 
battle  for  life  and  liberty.  While  our  gallant 
American  men  are  iJiiving  their  lives  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  to  destroy  dictator- 
ship and  aggression  and  to  keep  their  homes 
secure,  we  at  home  must  make  sure  that  a 
victory  for  taw  and  order  abroad  is  not  per- 
verted into  a  government  by  men  and  orders 
at  home.  We  must  make  certain  that  regi- 
mentation will  not  be  permanently  fasteuMl 
upon  America. 

Problems  of  tremendous  magnitude  are 
now  pending.  Whether  we  shall  still  have 
another  world  war  may  well  be  determined 
In  the  next  few  months.  Relief  of  desti- 
tute peoples,  the  stEibilization  of  world  cur- 
rencies, the  distribution  and  control  of  the 
world's  petroleum,  the  control  of  world  ship- 
ping after  the  war,  the  allocation  of  the 
aviation  routes  of  the  world,  adjustment  of 
national  boundaries,  the  making  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace — all  these  are  problems  of 
the  near  future. 

Discussions  concerning  them  have  been  In 
progress,  but  both  ("ongress  and  the  people 
have  been  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  decisions  which  are  contemplated.  A 
few  bureaucrats  alone  have  been  participat- 
ing in  these  conferences  and  making  the 
crucial  decisions  which  will  affect  the  future 
of  America  for  many  years  to  come.  Such 
practice  is  as  wrong  as  it  is  dangerous.  The 
men  and  women  who  are  actually  fighting 
this  war,  the  people  who  are  paying  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  through  staggering 
taxes,  and  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
the  choeen  representatives  of  the  people, 
shotild  have  a  real  voice  In  these  far-reaching 
decisions. 

Agreements  made  as  a  result  of  these  con- 
ferences should  not  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress with  the  blunt  warning  that  they  must 
be  ratified  or  else  we  shall  be  brought  Into 
a  rift  with  our  allies. 

Congress,  as  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people,  should  be  represented  at  these 
international  conferences.  And  this  repre- 
sentation should  Include  delegates  of  both 
major  parties. 

This  is  not  a  one-party  or  a  one-clique 
war.  It  Is  a  war  of  all  the  American  people. 
The  future  policy  of  our  country  must  in  the 
final  analysis  be  a  policy  satisfactory  to  a 
majority  of  our  pe<jple.  If  it  Is  not,  any  in- 
ternational agreements  will  be  as  worthless, 
as  far  as  being  permanently  effective  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  piece  of  scrap  paper. 

Foreign  policy  should  be  a  national  policy 
and  not  the  Judgment  of  one  individual  or 
small  group  of  individuals. 

Now  we  are  winning  this  war.  Our  fight- 
ing men  an4  women  on  tand.  on  sea.  and  in 
the  air  are  going  to  take  care  of  that.  After 
we  win  the  war  what  must  we  do  to  win  ths 
peace? 

If  we  maintain  the  free-enterprise  system 
of  America.  If  we  keep  our  country  free,  who 
is  there  who  cannot  envision  glorious  new 
horizons  of  achievement  for  this  greatest  of 
all  nations? 

As  Republicans  and  as  Americans  we  In 
Congress  have  set  our  sights  upon  a  definite 
chart  of  objectives,  which  we  are  in  process 
of  carrying  out,  which  we  must  and  will  carry 
out  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  mission. 

First  of  all.  we  shall  give,  as  we  have  given 
in  the  past,  our  full  cooperative  effort  to  ths 
wmnlng  of  this  war — to  winning  of  this  war 
as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  loss  cf  life  as 
possible.    This  U  and  must  oontlntae  to  be 
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the    paramount    objective    of    eTery    man, 
woman,  and  riiild   In  America. 

a.  We  will  continue  to  defend  the  Con- 
Mifeatlon  of  the  United  SUtes.  wbetber  It  la 
aMsUed  by  subversive  organizations  which 
would  remake  America,  or  by  those  who  woxild 
Krap  it  to  entrench  themselves  in  power. 

3.  We  win  continue  to  fight  to  eliminate 
«M**  and  extra vajtance  in  all  Government 
^MBdlng.  Any  legitimate  cost  for  winning 
the  war  will  be  cheerftxlly  met  by  the  Amer- 
lqv>-pcopie.  but  they  rightfully  resent  the 
frittering  away  of  funds  Irresponsibly  and 
wastefully. 

4.  We  will  continue  to  insist  upon  a  slm- 
pllAcation  of  tax  returns  in  order  that  they 
may  be  understandable  to  the  average  clti- 
■en.  Our  entire  tax  system  must  be  over- 
hauled, made  more  practical,  more  efilcient, 
and  leas  complex.  We  must  avoid  any  form 
of  taxation  and  any  burden  of  taxation  which 
Will  strangle  amaU  business,  suffocate  com- 
munity enterprise,  or  incapacitate  the  larger 
industries.  There  am  be  no  security  in 
An»erlca,  social,  economic,  or  political,  with- 
out Jobs  for  the  people.  In  levying  taxes 
we  must  have  In  mind  the  stimulation  of 
production  and  the  creation  of  new  Joba  tor 
the  millions  who  will  need  them. 

6.  We  will  plan  for  the  return  of  our  men 
and  women  from  the  battle  fronts  and  peace- 
tlm«  employment  of  those  on  farms,  in  fac- 
tories, and  the  shipyards.  They  wlU  want 
and  they  must  have  real  jobs  at  American 
wages  and  under  American  standards  of  ilv- 
Ing.  not  doles  or  Government  hand-outa. 

6.  We  will  make  complete  provision  for 
thoae  who  have  been  disabled  as  a  resxUt 
a  wartime  service  to  their  country  and  for 
the  reliabilitation  of  the  maimed.  We  sboiild 
provide  also  educational  opportunities  for 
those  whose  schooling  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  call  to  arms.  A  comprehensive  edu- 
cational and  rehabilitation  program  will  be 
set  up  at  an  early  date. 

7  We  must  prepare  a  forward-looking  post- 
war program  which  will  maintain  private 
9St**Vtf»»  and  permit  this  country  to  go 
forward  to  a  great  era  of  genuine  proe- 
petity  and  progreas.  We  must  maintain  the 
fraMSmu  of  labor,  freedom  of  the  farmer,  and 
flaadoui  of  management.  We  must  see  that 
each  group  in  America  is  given  a  fair  chance 
and  equal  opportunity  to  share  In  the  fruits 
of  prosperity  and  prograas. 

8.  We  must  carefully  watch  the  \iae  of  pow- 
ets  granted  by  Congress  to  the  bureaucrats. 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  curb  abuses 
and  to  recall  powers  that  are  no  longer 
nscded.  We  mvist  sUnd  ready  to  sec  they 
are  returned  to  the  people  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

9  We  must  make  adequate  provision  for 
tlMse  who  reach  old  age  and  are  unable  to 
eontinue  to  ahare  in  the  building  of  their 
country  as  they  have  done  in  their  earlier 
years. 

10.  We  must  discourage  and  we  must  at- 
tempt to>4es%roy  class  prejudices  and  class 
preferences.  We  must  eliminate  special  priv- 
ilege and  we  must  obaerve  constitutional 
guaranties  that  tmder  our  form  of  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  fair  and  honest  treat- 
ment of  every  Individual,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color 

A  aquare  deal  to  every  American  Is  the  real 
CUaranty  of  real  Americanism. 

Our  post-wmr  economy  cannot  go  back. 
It  cannot  stand  stlU.  The  only  way  in  which 
oxu-  free  constitutional  government  and  our 
ftee  enterprise  economy  can  continue  Is  by 
fotng  forward.  By  going  forward.  I  mean 
that  after  the  war  we  must  gear  oxn-  produc- 
ing and  distributing  plant  to  a  new  and 
greater  production,  one  which  must  be  con- 
^mtly  expanding.  The  New  Deal  tried  the 
•eonomy  of  scarcity,  of  plowing  under,  and 
w»  know  now  what  a  miserable  failure  that 

We  have  in  our  country  demonstrated  a 
genius  for  mass  production.    We  must  turn 
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that  genius  to  the  makln  i 
of  more  and  better  goods, 
prices.    It  is  when  goods 
duced    costs    through 
without  wage  reductions, 
enhanced  so  that  our  . 
of  the  good  things  ofllfi 

We  have  reached  our 
and  working  in  America 
were  free  individually  to 
to  experiment,  to  Invent 
intelligence  and  their 
tlon  of  new  and  better 
the  people.     The  reward 
the  mainspring  of  Incentl 
believe  that  if  someone 
mouse  trap  than  his 
beat  a  path  to  his  door. 

The   only   sound 
economy  is  a  free  econoiAy 
fair  rules.    Congress  must 
rules  are  fair. 

We  are  confronted   by 
problems.    Can  we  solve 
The  American  people 
tlve  mass  wisdom  and 

American  common  sens ! 
age,    American    love    of 
genius.  American  faith  in 
bring  us  through. 

We   will   lead   the  worl< 
peace,  and  prosperity 
with  the  men  and  womei  i 
fronts  by  protecting  at 
Ideals  they  are  so  gallantly 
tie  fronts  all  over  the 
strength. 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprd  12,  1944 


Mr.    PITTENGER. 
submit  herewith  an  editorial 
Daily  Journal  published 
Falls.  Minn.,  under  date 


Speaker,    I 

from  the 

International 

)f  April  5,  1944: 
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CONCXXSSMAN'q  DAT 

What  do  Congressmen 
government?     Do  they  reallfjr 
aU  the  time,  for  their 
Job  a  snap?     These  and 
tlons  that  concern   the 
servant  in  Washington  are 
Eighth  District's  Representjiti 
PrrTENCEa,  in  his  current 
back  home. 

Mr.    PmsMCES    tells 
follows: 

"The  work  of  a  llember 
Representatives  Involves  a 
ties  aside  from  the  rather 
attending   the   sessions  of 
voting  on  Important 
for  consideration. 

"One  of  my  typical  dayi 
briefly  stated,  was  as  folio 
spondence,   involving  the 
loughs  for  men  In  our 
seas,   letters   from   the  wlv^s 
regarding     dependency 
from  parents  of  men  in 
who   have  not   received 
numerous  other  departmental 

"In  addition  there  was  a 
nlcatlons   from   people   in 
pressing  their   Interest  in 
pending      legislation 
O.  P.  A„  and  n\imerous  ot|ier 
a.  m.  there  was  a  meeting 
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of  the  House  of 
great  many  du- 
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last  week,  very 
:  Answer  corre- 
( [uestlon    of   fur- 
forces  over- 
of   servicemen 
inquiries 
armed  forces 
tHelr    letters,    and 
matters, 
nass  of  commu- 
the   district    ex- 
»nnectlon  with 
veterans, 
bills.     At  10 
the  Committee 
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on  Claims,  of  which  I  am  second  in  rank  on 
the  minority  side.  This  committee  con- 
sidered some  30  measures  introduced  for  the 
relief  of  individuals  who  cannot  bring  suit 
against  their  government  in  the  courts,  and 
whose  only  redress  is  to  go  to  Congress.  I 
seciired  favorable  action  at  that  session  on 
5  different  claims  bills. 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  the  House  went  In 
session  and  adjourned  at  4  p.  m.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  day  was  spent  in  consulting  with 
people  from  the  district  and  in  answering 
further  correspondence. 

"I  give  this  somewhat  brief  summary  to 
show  that  work  here  requires  constant  at- 
tention." 


Oyeralls  and  Work  Shirts  Are  Estenfa'al 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  two 
seasons,  the  farmers  and  workmen  in 
Nebraska  have  in  many  instances  been 
unable  to  buy  overalls  and  work  shirts. 
Merchants  have  informed  me  that  for 
weeks  at  a  time  their  stores  would  be 
entirely  out  of  both  articles:  that  they 
had  been  forced  to  sell  dress  shirts  to 
men  for  working  in  the  harvest  fields  and 
that  boys'  overalls  were  difficult  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  an  article  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  situation.  It 
is  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  mass 
meeting  of  overall  and  work -shirt  manu- 
facturers from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  representing  well  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  production  of  these 
garments,  held  in  New  York  City,  Tues- 
day. April  4,  last,  submitted  to  me  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  I.  J.  Walls.  The  reso- 
lution is  as  follows: 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  overall  and  work- 
shirt  manufacturers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  representing  well  over  75  per- 
cent  of  the  total  production  on  these  gar- 
ments, held  in  New  York  City  on  Tuesday 
AprU  4.  1»44,  the  following  resolutions  were 
uranlmously  adopted: 

"Whereas  in  the  discussion  of  costs,  it 
was  forcefully  brought  out  that  the  majority 
of  the  industry  has  had  increases  in  labor 
costs  since  March  1942  up  to  32  percent  which, 
together  with  recent  cloth  increases  granted 
to  the  mills  by  O.  P.  A.,  will  result  in  the 
continued  manufacture  of  these  products  at 
a  definite  lose.  This,  together  with  other 
Increased  costs,  has  brought  a  stop  to  selling 
and  distribution  and  has  caused  further  seri- 
ous distortion  to  production;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  no 
Industry  has  cooperated  more  with  O.  P.  A. 
than  the  work-clothing  industry.  Before  and 
since  the  March  1942  price  freese.  Its  record  is 
one  of  shining  achievement  in  answering  all 
calls  made  upon  them  by  O.  P.  A.  It  first  re- 
sponded wholeheartedly  to  O.  P.  A.'s  request 
in  holding  down  prices  in  late  1941  and  early 
1943.  Again,  after  the  March  freeze,  they 
voluntarily  and  unitedly  followed  O.  P.  A.'s 
further  request  In  rolling  back  their  prices 
as  an  example  to  other  industries.  The  out- 
standing result  has  been  that  overall  and 
work-shirt  prices  at  the  manufacturing  level 
are  today  lower  than  they  were  In  March 
1942  and  this  without  any  deterioration  of 
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malis  or  qxudlty.  So  far  as  is  known,  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  Industry.  Faced 
with  past  and  current  la'xtr  and  cloth  in- 
creases, however,  this  fine  cooperation  Is  no 
longer  possible;  and 

"Whereas  as  early  as  September  1943  when 
the  mills  were  making  application  for  price 
Increases  on  denim,  chacibray,  and  covert 
cloth,  the  garment  manufacturers  were  as- 
sured by  O.  P.  A.  that  no  increases  would  be 
granted  on  cloth  without  full  compensating 
relief  at  the  same  time  to  the  garment  man- 
ufacturers. This,  unfortunately,  has  not 
been  done;  and 

"Whereas  following  recommendations  of 
the  Industry  Committee  In  January  1944  that 
the  manufacturers  could  not  absorb  in- 
creases. O.  P.  A.  requested  and  received  cost 
information  from  overall  and  work-shirt 
manufacturers  proving  that  these  increases 
could  not  be  absorbed.  O.  P.  A.  then  advised 
that  they  thoroughly  und'^rstood  and  recog- 
nized the  manufacturers'  position;  and 

"Whereas  the  man  on  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory and  mine  knows  that  overalls  and  work 
shirts  are  his  chief  worklrg  garments  and  if 
selling  Is  to  be  resumed  and  present  produc- 
tion maintained  on  these  critical  and  much- 
needed  garments,  It  is  luperatlve  that  O. 
P.  A.  grant  quick  and  doflnite  price  relief. 
It  Is  their  responsibility  in  which  they  can 
depend  on  the  complete  <xx>peration  of  the 
Industry.  Prompt  action  is  necessary  today, 
not  tomorrow.  The  Industry  cannot  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the  burdens 
of  other  Industries.  Unless  relief  is  granted 
without  delay,  these  much-needed  low-cost 
garments  will  disappear  and  the  worker  will 
be  driven  to  purchasing  much  higher  pr'ced 
garments,  resulting  in  widespread  hidden 
price  Increases:  Now  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  O.  P.  A.  grant  immediate 
price  relief  to  manufacturers  on  overalls  and 
work  shirts;  such  relief  to  include  all  cloth 
increases  and  all  labor  increases  granted  since 
March  1942  and  now  pending." 


Dear  Mr.  0.  P.  A.  Bowies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUIStVNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  state  that  my  constitu- 
ents in  Louisiana  are  disappointed,  dis- 
gusted and  angry,  and  demand  some 
consideration  in  respe<:t  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  O.  P.  A.  program,  and  are 
calling  upon  their  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  to  give  them  some  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  disr.rict  is  the  largest 
rice  producing  district  in  the  United 
States  and  notwithstanding  my  protests 
on  behalf  of  my  conjitituents,  and  the 
protests  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  the  other  rice  producing 
States  of  Arkansas.  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  O.  P.  A.  has  promulgated 
MPR  518,  placing  a  ceiling  price  on  rough 
rice,  which  order  also  includes  certain 
regulations  for  the  regimentation  of  the 
rice  industry,  and  we  are  informed,  the 
O.  P.  A.  proposes  to  amend  the  order  to 
further  regiment  and  Injure  the  rough 
rice  producer.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
order  MPR  518  has  betn  issued,  the  same 
does  not  become  efifec-ive  until  April  15, 


1944.  and  notwithstanding  16  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  rice  pro- 
ducing States  under  date  of  March  28, 
1944  demanded  of  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
Administrator  of  the  O.  P.  A.  that  this 
order  be  abrogated  before  effective  date, 
and  notwithstanding  that  we  pointed  out 
that  this  order  was  unnecessary,  unfair, 
ruinous  to  the  industry,  and  would  re- 
duce production,  we  have  heard  nothing 
from  Mr.  Bowles.  Apparently,  we  shall 
have  to  take  other  means  to  end  this 
"bureaucracy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Crowley  Dally  Signal,  of  Crowley,  La., 
from  an  issue  of  recent  date,  which  re- 
flects the  feeling  of  my  constituents  in 
regard  to  this  proposed  ceiling  price  on 
rough  rice.    The  editorial  follows: 

SOME    IS. 000    EICS    PRODUCEBS    ICNORZD 

A  splendid  example  of  how  the  bureaucrats 
In  Washington  Ignore  the  average  citizen,  the 
common  people,  and  in  this  particular  In- 
stance the  rice  farmer  is  shown  In  the  set-up 
concerning  the  O.  P.  A.  rough  rice  ceUlng 
prices. 

Some  37  rice  mills  In  the  United  States 
have  not  only  a  mUlers'  advisory  committee 
but  they  have  a  former  rice  miller  and  the 
son  of  an  active  rice  miller  now  as  head  of 
this  particular  division,  the  rice  section,  of 
the  O  P.  A.  program. 

Bruce  Hancock,  of  El  Campo.  Tex.,  held 
the  hearing  here  when  the  protest  was  filed 
against  the  rough  rice  celling  prices.  He  is 
the  son  of  R.  M.  Hancock.  El  Campo  Rice  Mill- 
ing Co..  El  Campo.  Tex.  And  this  same  Mr. 
Hancock  is  a  tnember  of  the  millers'  advisory 
committee.  " 

Other  memtiers  of  this  committee  are  Louis 
Miravalle,  St.  Louis  Rice  Milling  Co.;  E.  V. 
Schafer.  United  Rice  Milling  Products  Co.. 
New  Orleans;  E.  Harvey  Steinhagen,  Comet 
Mills.  Beaumont.  Tex.;  C.  R.  Walton  Rice 
MUl,  Stuttgart.  Ark.;  J.  T.  White.  Jonesboro 
Rice  Milling  Co..  Jonesboro,  Ark.;  W.  D. 
Smith.  Government  chairman  Grains  Prod- 
ucts Branch  of  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Mrs  Pitman,  reporter;  M.  E.  Maule, 
Pfcffer  Rice  Milling  Co..  Houston.  Tex.;  Guy 
Landry,  Republic  Mill.  Gueydan.  La.;  Frank 
A.  Oodchaux,  Jr.,  Louisiana  State  Rice  MiU- 
Ing  Co .  AbbevUle.  La.;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Douglas. 
C.  K.  Grosgean  Rice  Milling  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.;  and  George  W.  Brewer.  Rice 
Growers  Association  of  California.  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

They  represent  the  rice  mills,  the  milling 
interest.  There  are  only  37  mUls  In  the 
United  States.  But  the  16,000  rice  growers 
and  producers,  those  who  actually  produce 
the  raw  product,  which  makes  the  rice  In- 
diistry  possible,  are  not  represented. 

Once,  many  months  ago,  a  farmers'  advis- 
ory committee  was  called  Into  New  Orleans. 
They  have  vigorously  protested  the  setting 
of  ceiling  prices  on  rough  rice.  They  are  still 
protesting  insofar  as  possible. 

But  the  bureaucrats  have  now  left  them 
without  a  voice.  They  have  ignored  those 
dirt  farmers;  they  have  forgotten  the  man 
who  produces  the  product  which  makes  the 
Industry  to  exist. 

It  becomes  more  apparent  dally  that  some- 
thing better  be  done  about  the  situation; 
that  the  farmers  better  be  given  a  voice;  and 
that  the  bureaucrats  with  all  their  power 
better  remember  that  this  is  a  democratic 
form  of  government  In  theory  even  If  not  In 
reality. 

Up  to  now  one  side  of  the  argument  has 
been  heard.  Surely  no  one,  even  the  rice 
mUlers  favoring  the  rough  rice  ceiling  price, 
are  not  willing  for  the  farmers  to  have  a  voice. 
And  don't  forget  there  are  about  as  many  ric« 


mUlers  opposed  to  a  celling  price  on  rough 
rice  as  there  are  favoring  It. 

But  certainly  It  U  high  time  that  the 
American  rice  farmers  speak  out.  It  Is  time 
the  15.000  or  more  In  Arkansas.  Louisiana, 
and  Texas  have  their  say.  That  Is  their 
American  right  and  their  American  privilege. 
The  unions  of  the  Nation  would  call  a  strike. 
The  American  rice  farmer  is  too  loyal  and 
patriotic  to  telk  alwut  not  planting  the  rice, 
which  is  needed  as  food  for  the  war  program. 
But  we  will  predict  that  imless  something  is 
done;  unless  the  farmer  Is  given  some  con- 
sideration; unless  he  Is  taken  Into  consider- 
ation there  will  be  a  lot  less  rice  planted  In 
1944  than  there  was  planted  in  1943. 

Yes,  the  man  who  produces  the  raw  prod- 
uct that  makes  the  rice  industry  possible  has 
been  completely  ignored  by  this  so-caUed 
democratic  government  of  ours. 

I  might  add  that  since  this  editorial 
was  published,  and  upon  the  insistence 
of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  rice-producing  States,  an 
O.  P.  A.  rice  growers  advisory  committee 
has  been  appointed.  It  is  very  improb- 
able, however,  that  this  committee  will  be 
effective  because  it  was  appointed  after 
the  rough  rice  price  ceiling  regulation 
had  been  Issued.  Thus,  the  gesture  is 
an  empty  one  and  comes  too  late  to  be 
of  real  assistance  to  the  rice  producers. 


The  Late  Jared  Yeuiif  Sandcrt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  knew  Jared  Young  Sanders  best 
loved  him  best. 

Upon  previous  occasions  I  have  re- 
viewed Governor  Sander's  outstanding 
political  record  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

More  recently  I  Inserted  In  the  Record 
editorials  from  the  three  daily  news- 
papers of  New  Orleans. 

Since  the  recess  of  the  House  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Baton  Rouge  Times  has 
come  to  my  desk.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  be- 
sides being  the  State  capital,  is  also  the 
largest  city  In  the  congressional  district 
which  Governor  Sanders  represented  in 
this  House.  The  people  of  Baton  Rouge 
were  long  associated  with  J.  Y.  Sanders, 
Sr.,  and  the  tribute  paid  his  memory  In 
the  editorial  which  follows,  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  finest  tributes  paid  to  any  pub- 
lic official,  living  or  dead. 

Here  is  what  Governor  Sanders'  own 
people  thought  of  him  as  expressed  in 
this  editorial  from  the  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  Times: 

JAKED  TOtmC   SAMOOS 

Doughty  veteran  of  many  a  political  battle. 
Jared  Young  Sanders,  former  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  has  psissed  from  the  earthly  scenes 
of  strife  and  triumph,  of  Joy  and  sorrow. 
His  going  was  quiet.  About  him  were  the 
devoted  members  of  his  family.  Near  ths 
end  of  a  long  and  wearisome  Illness,  his  ones 
powerful  frame  was  weak,  but  his  line  mind 
was  unclouded.  He  was  fully  cooselous  until 
the  final  shadows  gathered.  In  tltoM  last  few 
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mom«nta  when  Itf*  borcn  belwt«u  tb«  pre*. 
•nt  and  tb«  ttcnwl. 
Oowmor  0uidv«  «m  tii«d. 
He  VM  efw  •  nMtar.  •*«•  a  agliter  for 
•c«<y     OoufH«WMl|.  b«  iMid  fot^t  many 
Ulii—  «ad  waning  strength. 
bMUMn  Sytng  when  one  leas 
I  Mid  !■■  Movt-lMarted  might  have 
T*c  b*  was  ttred,  and  to  the  good 
t  m  awMC  relief 
Jared  Sandcra  waa  a  man  of  great  strength 
and  force  and  peraonalltir. 

itom  hla  youth  he  had  played  an  Im- 
praaelre  part  in  Lotilslana  affairs.  He  had 
atood  out  among  his  contemporaries  In  the 
State  and  In  the  South  He  had  made  his 
n"*rtln  Washington  during  his  brief  years 
of  MTTloe  there  Whether  In  the  Congres- 
■ioaal  Halls  or  at  some  community  aasembly 
In  his  home  State,  Jared  Sanders  was  a  man 
to  whom  others  listened.  He  had  unusual 
capacity  for  leadership. 

As  moat  men  of  dominant  personality  and 
vigorous  courage.  Governor  Sanders  during 
the  years  of  his  active  career  had  enemies  as 
well  88  friends  In  the  political  arena.  There 
were  those  who  fought  him  bitterly,  time 
and  again  There  were  others  who  stood  by 
hla  aide  and  marched  with  him.  in  victory  or 
In  defeat — and  he  bad  experienced  both 
Though  in  later  years  his  personal  ambl- 
Uooa  had  been  merged  In  the  concern  over 
pvMle  fasues,  and  in  the  career  of  his  only 
son  who  beara  his  name,  he  never  loet  Interest 
Jn  nffairs.  never  quite  retired  from  the  back- 
ground of  political  action. 

Older  Baton  Rougeans  have  itnown  Gov- 
emor  Sanders  for  a  long,  long  time— as  leg- 
islator.  as  lieutenant  goverKor.  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Louisiana,  residing  In  the  dlgnl- 
fled  old  mansion  on  the  boulevard.  He  was 
the  last  Governor  to  use  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cle.  and  the  yellow-wheeled  family  surrey 
was  a  famUlar  sight  along  Baton  Rouges 
unpaved  streets  In  manv  ways  his  admin- 
istration bridged  a  transitory  period  In  life 
and  progress.  He  was,  we  believe,  the  first 
Governor  of  Louisiana  to  have  an  automo- 
bile, and  he  was  on«  of  the  earliest  crusaders 
for  good  roads  In  Louisiana. 

There  linger  many  vivid  pictures  of  Gov- 
ernor Sanders  in  action.  When  Mississippi 
River  floods  occurred  near  the  close  of  his 
administration.  Governor  Sanders,  like  the 
born  leader  and  worker  he  was.  got  Into  his 
boots  and  khaki  and  was  down  on  the  river 
front  with  the  local  mUltla  and  citizenry  to 
help  strengthen  and  patrol  the  levees  pro- 
tecting Baton  Rouge's  lower  areas 

His  was  the  rare  gift  of  eloquence.  It  was 
used  not  alone  for  political  speech  and  pur- 
poee.  One  of  the  moat  beautiful  addresses 
h«  ever  made  was  on  occasion  of  the  visit 
here  of  a  Maasachusetu  ofllclal  party  to  ded- 
icate a  shaft  In  memory  of  sons  from  that 
State  who  had  faUen  in  battle  here  during 
the  War  between  the  States.  Himself  the 
•on  of  a  Confederate  soldier,  he  spoke  his 
trthtite  in  deep  feeling,  and  it  was  of  the 
type  of  that  finer  oratory  for  which  the 
southland  Is  noted. 

Most  of  aU.  howerer,  the  public  remem- 
bers Jared  Sanders  In  action  on  the  poliUcal 
platform.  One  can  see  him  now.  stalking 
back  and  forth,  his  maasive  head  bent  over 
hU  stitfdy  chest,  his  eyes  looking  straight 
into  the  faces  of  his  audience,  and  his  clear, 
deep  voice  reaching  the  outmost  rings,  as 
he  drove  home  some  point.  He  never  faUed 
to  bold  the  cloaest  attention  of  his  audience. 
"*^^one  of  the  most  convincing  of  q>eak- 
•r».  His  brilliant  Intellect  and  legalistic 
training  bore  up  his  eloquence. 

In  his  public  life.  Jared  Sanders  had  been 
highly  honored  in  this  State,  and  he  had 
■•nredwith  distinction  in  every  high  poat 
*?*^2?***  ^  him— In  our  old  statehouse,  and 

^Jl^f^.'^'^J''  •=«»»••  member  of  two 
constitutional  conventions,  that  of  1896  and 
that  of  IWl.  Also,  he  had  experleno*^  dU- 
•ppointments  ta  hla  poUtloa  career.    Om 
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of  the  most  signal  of 
his  governonhlp.  when, 
had  elected  him  to  fill  a 
in  the  Senate  at 
accept,  because  of  a 
he  felt  made  it  his  duty 
islana.    Acceptance  wouljl 
Ailment  of  a  cherished 
reason  of  later  politieaJ 
reallaed. 

He  had  other 
ever  blew  the  political  w 
remained  cheerful,  and 
on  his  affairs  as  usual, 
the  caiises  he  espoused 
him.  few  men  in  our 
more  personal  friends,  or 
Thotigji  he  outlived  maily 
yoxmgCir  have  been  solldtc  us 
in  touch  with  him.  duric; 
of  his  Illness.     He  himself 
cordial.     He  has  never  be< 
concerned  over  his  own 
warm    handclasp   and    t. 
Jared  Sanders  always  had 
humblest  acqiialntance 

Also,   however   vigoroin  y 
political    fight,    intimate 
warm  and  tender  side  to 
vealed  In  his  home,  and 
devotion  to  his  aged  mother 
days,  and  in  his  thou 
sisters.     He    was    kind 
naturally   drew   others   tc 
delightful    acquaintance 

During  these  recent 
has  ebbed.  Governor 
all  his  callers.    Even  when 
to  speak,  save  with  the 
family   at   his   bedside 
stretched  on  the  coverlet 
and  one  knew  he  sensed 
affection  and  regard. 

In  passing.  Governor 
anians  have  continued  to 
his   mark   upon  this  _, 
forceful  personality  who 
Its  people,  as  a  gifted 
carried  on  bravely,  and 
to  face  the  fight.    He  was 
In  Baton  Rouge,  in  his  ... 
»11  over  this  SUte.  there 
his  passing. 


thi  se  occurred  during 
ifter  the  legislature 
Louisiana  vacancy 
,  he  declined  to 
situlttion  arising  which 
to  remain  at  Lou- 
have  meant  ful- 
^bltlon,  which,  by 
turns,  was   never 
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he  might   wage 
friends   knew   the 
his  nature,  as  re- 
in his  affectionate 
to  the  end  of  her 
ul  regard  for  his 
i    generous,    and 
him.     He   was   a 
ind    companion, 
as  his  strength 
continued  to  see 
he  was  too  weak 
members  of  his 
hand    was  out- 
to  all  who  came, 
firm  pressure  of 


Sfmders,  as  Loulsl- 

call  him,  has  left 

as  a   leader   of 

idved  this  State  and 

Lofiislanlan  who  has 

has  never  feared 

beloved  by  many. 

community,  and 

many  to  mourn 


EXTENSION  OP  |tEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  4  DISNEY 

or  OXLAHOl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPkBSENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  Apri 

Mr.    DISNEY.     Mr 

leave  to  extend  my 

oiD.  I  include  the  followi^ 
the  Tulsa  Daily  World 
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High-minded     phllosoph  r 
patriotism  marked  the  St 
dress  of  James  A.  Parley  at 
not  making  a  political  sp 
his  pungent  remarks  had 
tlon  to  the  present  situation 
States.    For  instance,  he 
and  good  government  are 
but  that  "political  cave-Ins 
the   ground   is   soft."     He 
erosion  In  our  national 

Mr.   Farley   warned 
spread  of  the  habit  of 
public  affairs,  not  so  much  _ 
falsehood  but  of  suppresslox 
Inc.  fthd  impUoatlen.    Be 
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but  many  of 
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that  liberty 

lost  suddenly 

occur  only  when 

plainly  saw  the 
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matter  of  direct 
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an  appeal  for 
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moral  stamina  as  a  necessary  Ingredient  fa 
national  welfare  and  honor. 

Thoughtful  citlsens  cannot  help  applying 
Mr.  Fteley's  remarks  to  present-day  affairs 
and  tendencies.  Everybody  knows  he  Is  of 
high  caliber  Intellecttially  and  morally  and 
It  is  fairly  well  imderstood  that  he  has  been 
more  shamefully  treated  than  any  other  man 
in  public  life.  He  does  not  complain,  but  ha 
does  speak  out  on  principle.  In  this  case, 
particularly,  he  was  talking  straight  from  the 
heart  and  telling  people  things  they  should 
know.  His  counsels  are  sane  and  they  should 
be  accepted  in  a  most  serious  way. 


A  Fine  Tribute  to  the  Soutii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  12.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us   who   dwell   in   the  deep   South   are 
always  gratified  at  any  expression  of 
understanding  or  appreciation  from  our 
brothers  in  the  North.    The  following 
article  recently   appeared   in   the   New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  which  I  gladly  ask 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  having  taken  the  same  from  the 
Ed-Clip  Service  which  came  from  the 
Dillon  Herald  of  March  23,  1944: 
A  ran  imiBTm  to  thi  south 
The  following  fine  tribute  to  the  vision  and 
loyalty  of  the  South  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbxine,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstand- 
ing papers.  Is  refreshing: 

"The  South '8  viewpoint  of  world  affairs  is 
possibly  more  enlightened  than  that  of  many 
equal  areas  In  the  North.  Ite  population  is 
largely  native  to  the  soil.  Its  blood  strains 
are  few,  and  Its  reaction  to  the  coming  of 
World  War  No.  2  was  Instant  and  never  in 
doubt.  Resistance  to  tyrants  came  naturally 
to  men  of  southern  upbringing,  and  willing- 
ness to  fight  for  liberty  and  against  aggression 
has  been  part  of  their  history  since  the  land- 
ing In  Jamestown.  There  are  few  Isolationists 
among  southern  statesmen,  and  they,  for  the 
most  part,  are  considered  alien  to  their 
heritage  and  are  held  in  considerable  dis- 
cs teem. 

"The  recent  record  of  the  South  in  world 
affairs  is  Inspiring.  Lend-lease  would  have 
been  beaten  In  Congress  but  for  southern 
votes  When  the  first  year  of  the  first  draft 
expired,  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  it 
was  southern  Members  of  Congress  who  in- 
sured its  extension.  When,  by  1  vote.  Con- 
gress decided  not  to  send  all  the  soldiers 
home,  it  was  the  South  that  turned  the  scale 
Representatives  of  12  Southern  States  cast 
102  votes  In  favor  of  extending  the  draft  and 
only  6  votes  against  it. 

"The  farslghted  view  of  affairs  across  the 
oceans,  illustrated  by  these  statesmanlike 
steps  In  time  of  world  crisis,  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  Is  remembered  what  might 
have  been  the  South's  natural  preoccupation 
with  Its  growing  interest  in  foreign  markets 
and  particularly  In  export  of  cotton  and  to- 
bacco. It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  older 
parts  of  the  United  States,  undisturbed  by 
economic  changes  and  the  terrific  ordeal  of 
clvU  wars,  maintain  their  patriotism  and  that 
it  responds  instantly  to  challenge." 

In  every  crisis  the  South  has  stood  like  a 
Gibraltar  for  what  it  conceived  to  be  the 
soundest  and  wisest  policies.   This  cuaractw- 
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title  may  be  attributed  to  the  strong  strain  of 
Anglo-American  blood  which  has  remained 
undiluted  since  the  days  the  first  pioneers  set 
foot  on  southern  soil. 

A  comforting  thought  one  gathers  from 
the  Herald  Tribune's  complimentary  remarks 
is  that  the  outside  world  lo  beginning  to  "dis- 
cover the  South."  The  more  outsiders  know 
of  It  the  better  they  wiU  Uke  it. 


Herbert  Hooyer't  Endorsement  of 
Goremor  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  lUJMois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Drew  Pearson  recently  found  in  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  disclosing 
how  closely  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States.  Herbert  Hoover,  is  work- 
ing with  Governor  Dewey  on  plans  by 
which  Dewey  will  be  drafted  at  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WPS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX  WASHINGTON  MXatT-GO-BOt7ND 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Those  who  have  talked  to  Herbert  Hoover 
lately.  In  his  skyscraper  rpartment  near  the 
top  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City, 
say  that  he  Is  absolutely  confident  of  achiev- 
ing his  No  2  life  ambition. 

His  No.  1  life  ambition  obviously  was  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States.  With 
that  behind  him,  his  ambition  ever  since 
March  4,  1933.  when  he  left  office  with  the 
banks  closing  and  the  Nation  in  economic 
turmoil,  has  been  to  achieve  a  come-back. 
He  has  put  out  of  his  mind  any  thought  that 
he  personally  might  step  back  into  the  White 
House.  But  he  is  determined  that  his  men 
and  his  policies  shall  get  back  into  power,  and 
that  he  shall  be  the  elder  statesman  to  help 
manipulate  them  behind  the  scenes. 

The  men  whom  he  long  ago  chose  to  help 
achieve  this  No.  2  ambition  are  Gov.  Tom 
Dewey  of  New  York  and  Gov.  Earl  Warren 
of  California. 

Those  who  have  talked  with  the  former 
President  say  that  as  early  as  last  September 
he  had  begun  to  work  out  plans  by  which 
Dewey  would  be  drafted  at  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  by  which  Governor 
Warren  of  California  woxild  be  his  running 
mate. 

To  that  end  Hoover  began  sometime  ago 
laying  the  ground  work  to  keep  the  California 
delegation  out  of  WlUkle's  hands — no  easy 
Job  In  a  State  where  Wlllkie  has  a  very  large 
following.    But  Hoover  see'ms  to  have  done  It. 

Also,  he  has  quietly  corralled  the  leading 
backstage  monetary  figures  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  lined  them  up  solid  for  Dewey. 
One  by  one  he  has  seen  to  It  that  leading 
Republicans  who  didn't  know  Dewey  got  a 
chance  to  know  him,  or  were  otherwise  sold 
on  him. 

It  has  been  a  meticulous,  painstaking  proc- 
ess. But  Hoover's  friends  say  it  is  Just  about 
finished  and  that  he  is  absolutely  confident 
that  shortly  before  the  Chicago  convention 
the  stage  will  be  absolutely  set  with  Dewey 
and  Warrea  as  good  as  in. 


Thus  will  come  about  the  fulfillment  at 
Herbert  Hoover's  11-year-old  ambition,  an 
ambition  he  has  nursed  ever  since  the  tumul- 
tuous days  when  he  left  the  White  House  in 
March  1933,  went  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and 
waited  there  for  Roosevelt  to  call  him  in  for 
conmltatlon  on  how  to  revamp  the  coimtry. 

Hoover  was  never  called.  And  he  has  been 
waiting,  watching,  planning  in  the  New  York 
hostelry  almost  ever  since. 


Our  AlUei  ana  Ut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Allies  and  Us,"  from  the 
Columbia  City  Commercial  Mail,  of  Co- 
lumbia City,  Ind..  for  April  10, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OT7B  ALUBS   AND  XTS 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  his  address  to 
the  American  people  on  Sunday  asserted  that 
all  possible  Unity  of  the  American  people  was 
necessary  to  the  best  peace  after  the  war, 
as  well  as  to  the  winning  of  the  conflict.  To 
this  we  must  all  agree.  The  Secretary  also 
advised  the  American  people  that  a  special 
group  of  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  was  to  be  formed,  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  major  political 
parties  and  a  similar  group  from  the  House, 
who  would  be  kept  advised  as  to  the  policies 
and  plans  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Government  in  Its  dealings  with  our  allies, 
and  In  fact  aU  foreign  nations. 

If  that  plan  Is  sincerely  carried  out,  it  will 
certainly  have  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
formulation  of  a  policy  that  can  secure  great- 
est possible  unity  of  this  Nation.  American 
people  do  not  like  to  be  told  that  the  policies 
and  plans  about  our  relations  with  other 
nations  have  been  arranged  for  In  secret, 
without  knowledge  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress. 

We  do  realize  that  details  of  policy  and 
detailed  plans  cannot  always  be  publicly  an- 
nounced during  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  at  times  not  immediately  after  the  plans 
have  been  agreed  to  by  our  allies.  Military 
reasons  may  make  public  announcement  ill- 
advised.  However,  the  American  people  do 
believe  that  responsible  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  both  major  parties  should  be  in- 
formed of  all  that  Is  going  on — and  we  be- 
lieve that  such  a  policy  will  tend  to  formu- 
late a  foreign  policy  that  can  continue 
through  the  future  years,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  political  complexion  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  department. 

This  newspaper  believes  that  the  American 
people  are  convinced  that  our  present  allies 
should  assume  an  attitude  of  working  to- 
gether after  the  present  war  is  over  to  the 
end  that  nations  cannot  again  run  rough- 
shod over  other  nations  whenever  they  feel 
that  military  strength  makes  such  a  course 
possible  in  their  nefarious  ambitions. 

South  America  cannot  safely  and  wisely  be 
allowed  to  again  become  the  field  for  Nazi  or 
Fascist  influence  from  Europe  or  Asia,  if  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  mean  anything  and  if 
South  America  is  to  remain  free  from  be- 
coming a  stepping  stone  for  possible  military 


attack  upon  this  Nation.  The  United  States 
cannot  be  considered  a  geographical  or  po- 
litical island  in  world  affairs.  It  Is  now  ap- 
parent that  our  Government  and  people  must 
form  some  open  alliance  to  keep  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  nations  from  aggrandize- 
ment toward  our  Nation  or  other  peaceful 
nations.  It  Is  a  realistic  problem  in  the  im- 
mediate future  and  a  problem  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  forcing  on  any  people  the 
way  of  life  the  Allies  nuy  hold  best,  nor 
even  by  attempting  to  force  upon  others  the 
standards  of  living  that  appeal  to  us  or  to 
our  allies  as  the  most  desirable.  The  only 
realistic  way  of  looking  at  the  problem  is  to 
unite  enough  strong  nations  to  insure  them- 
selves against  a'^tack  and  to  assure  friendly 
weaker  nations  this  same  freedom. 


IV 


Office  of  Price  AdminiitratioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnunNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  12, 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  take  ac- 
tion extending  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
minist  atlon  and  make  appropriations 
for  its  administrative  expenses.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  vitally  interested  It 
vitally  and  directly  affects  our  war  ef- 
fort. Recently,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  the 
O.  P.  A.  Administrator,  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  local  rationing  boards, 
asking  them  to  make  suggestions  about 
the  program.  A  copy  of  that  letter  I  at- 
tach later.  I  am  sure  many  of  the 
boards  have  replied  to  Mr.  Bowles'  letter. 
Some  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  The  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  of  Roanoke.  Va., 
through  its  chairman,  Mr.  Morris  Graff, 
has  written  to  Mr.  Bowles  and  made  very 
pertinent  and  thought-provoking  sug- 
gestions. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
commending  Mr.  Bowles  very  highly  for 
his  effort  to  get  an  expression  from  the 
local  boards  who,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Graff, 
are  on  the  front  line  in  the  rationing 
program.  I  share  the  opinion  held  by 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  is  making  a  serious  and 
a  sincere  effort  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  O.  P.  A.  He  has  undoubtedly 
made  much  progress  but  there  is  also 
vast  room  for  improvement.  He  will 
further  demonstrate  his  wise  leadership 
if  he  will  pay  heed  to  logical  and  sensible 
suggestions  made  by  those  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  I  think  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  Roanoke  board  that 
local  boards  be  given  much  wider  lati- 
tude and  authority  and  some  discretion 
is  most  timely  and  opportune.  This 
would  put  common  sense  and  sound 
Judgment  into  operation  in  many  cases 
that  now  greatly  IrriUte  the  public  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  ordinary  human  feel- 
ing and  judgment. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD* 


I  include  herewith  «  letter  from  Mr, 
Morri«  Oraff  which  sets  out  Mr.  Bowles' 
conununlcatlon  and  also  the  reply  sent 
to  Mr.  Bowles  by  the  Roanoke  board* 
Was  PncB  aitd  RATioinsra  Bouo. 

Roanoke,  Vo,  April  10.  1944. 
CongraKnuuT  Cutton  A.  Wooorum, 
Houst  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAS  JuDGs  Woomfk:  On  March  27.  I  re- 
ceived   the    following    letter    from    Chester 
Bowlee: 

"Ab  you  probably  know,  the  bill  extending 
O.  P  A.  authority  la  coming  up  soon;  also 
otir  appropriation  bill. 

"In  preparing  oxir  requests  to  Congress  I 
feel  that  we  shoult*.  conrult  the  men  most  on 
the  firing  line  In  contact  with  the  public, 
our  local  chairmen,  as  to  what  changes.  If 
any.  should  be  made  In  our  plans  and  oper- 
ations. I  do  not  want  a  reply  which  just 
•ays  we  are  doing  a  fine  serrloe  to  the  people 
unleas  you  sincerely  think  so.  I  want  a  real 
appraisal  ot  our  faulu  as  well  as  our  virtues. 

"Is  or  Is  not  O.  P.  A.  rendering  a  worth- 
while service  to  the  people  of  your  com- 
munity? 

•^ow  cotOd  we  do  a  better  Job? 

"Particularly,  are  there  any  changes  In  our 
powers  which  you  personally  would  recom- 
ment  to  Congress? 

"A  completely  frank  letter  will  be  appre- 
ciated " 

I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  be  Interested 
In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  I  am.  there- 
fore, enclosing  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  April  5. 
With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

MosuB  W.  Okait. 
General  Chairman. 

Was  Pam  awd  Rattoninc  Boasd, 

Roanoke.  Va..  April  «.  1944. 
Mr.  CiusTni  BowLn, 

Administrator,  Office  oj  Price 

Administration.  Washington.  D.  C. 
D«A«  Ms.  BowLKs:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  March  77 

As  I  Indicated  In  my  letter  of  March  ». 
this  oommuntcatlon  will  represent  the  com- 
posite views  of  the  85  board  and  panel  mem- 
bers of  the  Boanoke  War  Price  and  Ration- 
ing Board.  48-123-2. 


AOTOMOltT  roa   LOCAL  aOABIM 

a.  Boards  and  panels  are  composed  of  men 
and  women  who  are  thoroughly  capable  of 
analysing  and  executing  the  rxiles  that  are 
iasxied  from  Washington  without  having  to 
go  through  district  and  regional  offices.     In 
marginal  cases,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
tiae  their  own  Jtidgment  Instead  of  always 
adhering  strictly  to  the  cut  and  dried  na- 
tional regulations.     Without  hindering  the 
war  effort,  board  and  panel  members  will  be 
as  fair  as  hunuuily  poaalble.    As  an  lllustxa- 
tlOD.  I  mention  our  food  panel.    It  Is  com- 
posed of  three  of  the  outstanding  women  of 
Roanoke,  who.  In  addition  to  having  years  of 
experience  In  running  their  homes,  have  been 
active  for  a  great  many  years  In  local  and 
SUte  civic  affairs.     This  panel  ^Iso  consists 
of   the  sales   manager  of   the  largest  chain 
•tor*  in  Roanoke,  who  has  a  background  of 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  in  market- 
ing foods;  an  independent  retail  grocer,  who 
0P«™tw  an  outstanding  establlahment.  and 
has  been   conducting   this   business   for  25 
years;  a  wholesale  grocer  who.  for  30  years. 
has  contacted  reuilers  and  InsUtutions  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  their  prob- 
lems; a  merchandise  broker  who,  for  35  years, 
lias  distributed  goods  from  all  sections  of 
America  as  well  as  to  many  foreign  countries. 
I  think  ymi   will   agree   that   this  panel   is 
2?"P°**'*   o'   ^»7.   very   competent   people. 
**•  •wne  is  true  of  our  entire  membership. 
These  panda  ahould  have   the  authority 
to  bandla  IHrrspauuies  without  having  to  go 
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through  the  slow  proee^ 
the  Roanoke  district 
lanta  regional  office, 
ton.    The  answer 
same     slow,      tedious 
boards  originally  were 
mlttees   of   neighbors 
spected  as  such  by  thi> 
a   matter  of  fact,   the 
thinks  that  rationing 
thority  instead  of  bein( 
less  In  rendering 
urge,  therefore,  that  ra 
dlately  be  given  wide 
in  the  Interpretation  ol 

b.  Rationing    regulations 
directly  from   Wsfihingfsn 
price  and  rationing 
is  understandable.     I 
eral  college  degrees  to 
my  colleagues  are  also 
we  still   believe  that 
latlons  could  be 
progress  has  been  made, 
tor  greater  Improvement 

c.  Rationing   boards 
prior  to  the  formulation 
policies.    The   rationing 
responsible  for  the 
the  plan,  and  if  they 
advance  about  policies 
of  the  past  could  have 


tlie 
simpllfl  Nl 


of  sending  them  to 
then  to  the  At- 
tbenoe  to  Washing. 
back  through  the 
pattern.     Rationing 
jonceived  of  as  com- 
ind   were   highly   re- 
general  public.    As 
general   public   still 
l^ards  have  some  au- 
more  or  less  power- 
of  their  own.     I 
(toning  boards  Imme- 
atitude  of  authority 
O.  P.  A.  regulations. 
shovild    be   sent 
to  all  local   war 
in  language  that 
l^appen   to  have  sev- 
credlt  and  some  of 
c^allege  graduates,  but 
wording  of  regu- 
still  more.    Some 
3Ut  there's  still  room 
along  this  line, 
ihould   be   confulted 
of  national  O.  P.  A. 
boards    are    largely 
operation  of 
been  consulted  In 
of  the  mistakes 
been  avoided. 
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Moai  vmrss  voa 
Inasmuch  as  the 
the  first  line  of  the 
should  have  funds 
tract    and    to    hold 
This  applies  largely  to 
as  the  chief  clerks  and 
divisions.    They  are 
important.  If  not  more 
O.  P.  A.  offices  and  yet 
aries  conunensurate 
experience. 
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puMTmc  or 

(a>  Gasoline;  B  eoupohs 
In  single  strips  rather  thi  ,n 
wide      BInoe  the   B   bcxjk 
coupons  in  the  eastern 
area  A.  and  19  in  area  B 
more  easily  and  quickly 
using  single  stripe. 

Next  i&suance  of  A  boots 
In  booklets  with  eardbo  ird 
printed  on  sheets,  the  p<  per 
be  at  a,  more  substantial 
A  books  may  not  last  a 
coupons  becoming  detact^ed 
ficatlon  portions. 

(b)    Fuel  oil:  To  avoid 
of  paper  and  time,  It  Is 
class  8  consimier  coupon^ 
1108.  1109.  and   1110)    b« 
strips  Instead  of  the  pn  lent 
Moet  of  the  applications  ior  > 
coupons  are  only  for  10 
have  to  be  detached  front 
of  100  ooupona  and  the 
b^ing  a   serially  numbei^ 
becomes  waste. 


PUBLicnr 


Harmon  lation 


ag  encies. 
tlie 


1.  Premature  releases 

(a)  Gasoline 
tion  given  to  local  board  i 
This  win  probably 
of  other  Government 
point  is  a  request  from 
of  the  Roanoke  District 
ary  16,  1944: 

"The  gasoline  and  fiK^oil 
dangerously  low  point, 
ened  with  a  cut  in  value 
near  future. 

"Local  boards  have 
they  cannot  restore  this 
comes,    nnlasi    authorise* 
director." 

And  yet  a  faw  daya 
the  above  letter  from  thi 
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should  be  printed 

rolls  of  5  coupons 

Is   limited   to  13 

ihortage  area,  16  In 

these  can  be  much 

handled  by  clerks 

should  be  printed 

covers.     If  still 

so  used  should 

type.    The  prasent 

xrhole  year  without 

from  the  Identi- 

k  tremendous  waste 

recommended  that 

(forms  Nos.  1107, 

printed  in  single 

sheets  of  100. 

class  3  consumer 

15  coupons  which 

the  present  sheet 

rest  of  the  paper, 

coupon,  simply 


of  informa- 

and  to  the  press. 

equif-e  the  cooperation 

A  case  in 

gasoline  division 

Office  dated  Febru- 


«upply  is  at  a 

we  are  threat- 

of  coapoDM  in  the 


aid 


instructed  that 

if  and  when  It 

by    the    district 


the  Isstiance  of 
Roanoke  district 


office,  the  newspapers  of  the  eountry  cam* 
out  with  the  story  that  the  supply  of  gaso- 
line may  be  Increased  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  latter  publicity  came  at  the  very 
time  the  transportation  panel  had  received 
its  instructions  from  the  Roanoke  district 
office.  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  confusion 
that  has  existed  there  from  the  utter  con- 
flict of  news  releases. 

b.  Point  charts.  It  is  suggested  that 
O.  P.  A.  point  charts  be  distributed  to  reUll 
merchants  at  least  by  the  time  the  Informa- 
tion on  the  chart  is  released  to  the  press. 
What  has  happened  every  month  since  ra- 
tioning started  is  that  the  press  publishes  the 
point  changes  3  to  4  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  change,  and  3  to  4  days  prior 
to  the  merchant's  receiving  a  copy  of  the 
chart.  In  other  words,  the  public  knows 
more  about  the  ration  values  than  the  food 
merchant  who  Is  supposed  to  be  familiar  with 
this  problem.  It  is  suggested  that  point 
charts  be  distributed  directly  from  the  re- 
gional offices  to  the  grocers  instead  of  being 
sent,  as  at  present,  from  the  printing  center 
in  New  York. 

PaiCX  COWTROL 

(a)  Check  and  control  restyling  and  n- 
packaglng  which  attempts  to  circumvent 
price  ceilings,  also  check  and  control  new 
business  enterprises  and  new  manufacturing 
establishments  not  having  any  previous  basis 
for  price  classifications. 

(b)  More  Items  should  be  placed  on  a  com- 
munity dollar  and  cent  basis.  Prices  so  es- 
tablished are  easier  both  for  the  merchant 
and  the  consumer  to  understand.  If  the 
public  is  able  to  know  readily  the  specific 
celling  price  on  the  conunoditles,  oiu-  con- 
sumers will  become  more  price  conscious. 
On  the  other  hand,  items  priced  by  a  mark- 
up have  no  meaning  to  customers  who  do 
not  take  Into  consideration  varied  costs  and 
retail  practices  and  think.  "How  can  I  know 
the  ceilings  of  prices  vary  from  store  to 
store?"  Overcharges  are  more  easily  detected 
when  items  are  on  a  specific  dollar  and  cent 
basis.  Also,  community  dollar  and  cent 
prices  are  a  great  help  and  timesaver  for  the 
merchant  who  is  biuxlened  with  added  re- 
sponslbUities  and  in.sufflclent  help.  More  and 
more  fresh  foods  should  be  placed  on  com- 
munity prices,  as  each  locality  has  its  par- 
ticular markets  which  afford  a  large  source 
of  supply. 

c.  RetaUers,  especially  grocers,  would  like 
possession  of  wholesale  ceUings.  Knowing 
wholesale  ceilings,  the  retailers  wlU  not  nay 
prices  too  high. 

d.  ConcentraUon  should  be  centered  upon 
the  prices  of  items  most  likely  to  be  scarce 
but  which  are  important  to  consumers  and 
merchants  So  often  such  items  are  not 
available  at  ceUlng  prices,  and  therefore  black 
markets  arise,  and  largely  because  the  public 
needs  the  commodities  and  illegal  prices  are 
paid  In  order  to  obtain  them.  Such  has  been 
the  situation  with  onions  in  Roanoke. 

ABounoH  OF  CBrrAiM  mats 

(a)  Small  children's  shoes.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  proof  required  each  time  need  is 
established,  small  chUdren's  shoes  should  be 
removed  from  the  rationing  list,  thereby  ef- 
fecting a  considerable  saving  cf  time  to  the 
board,  to  the  par«its.  and  to  shoe  merchants 

(b)  Removal  of  aU  food  items  from  ra- 
Uonlng  list  except  meats,  canned  fruiU.  but- 
ter, and  cheese. 

wo  anuaN  or  the  bam  oh  fleasuix  aaraia 
If  necessary,  cut  the  allowance  to  the  bone, 
but  If  an  A  holder  Is  given  any  gasoline  at 
all.  he  ahotild  be  permitted  to  use  It  as  ha 
"*""  fit. 


awroacmxitT  or  o.  p.  a.  tacuLATioica 

Here  I  would  like  to  quote  directly  from 

the  letter  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  our 

hearing     panel:  "The    enforcement     ofllceri 

should  use  a  little  common  sense  In  their 
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prosecutions  and  other  attempts  to  enforca 
the  law.  Some  of  the  trouble  results  from 
the  fact  that  a  2-by-4  clerk  is  given  more 
authority  than  he  ever  had  in  his  life  and  It 
goes  to  his  head.  I  am  confident  that  the 
enforcement  officers  fall  to  distinguish  be- 
tween an  unintentional  violation  of  a  cell- 
ing price,  for  example,  and  a  deliberate  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  law.  Apparently 
those  in  charge  attempt  to  mete  out  the 
same  punishment  to  the  Innocent  violator 
and  the  one  who  willfully  Intends  to  violate 
the  law.  The  enforcement  officers  have  been 
entirely  too  quick  to  ask  for  an  Injunction 
and  alleg?  that  the  violation  was  willful  and 
the  defendant  will  not  comply  with  the  law 
unless  an  Injunction  is  used.  Newspaper 
publicity  Inevitably  results  to  tiis  detriment 
of  the  party  who  may  have  been  guilty  of  an 
unintentional  violation." 

All  of  us  are  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
O.  P.  A.  is  rendering  worth-while  service  to 
the  population.  We  are  convinced  that  some 
form  of  rationing  and  price  control  is  not 
only  desirable  but  is  also  necessary  In  times 
such  as  these.  Wc  likewise  believe  that  you. 
Mr.  Bowles,  are  doing  a  far  better  Job  than 
either  Mr.  Henderson  or  Mr.  Brown.  We 
realize  that  yours  is  the  task  of  putting  into 
good  order  "a  house  built  on  a  bad  founda- 
tion and  with  a  leaking  roof." 

In  acknowledging  this  letter  of  mine, 
please  do  not  merely  reply.  "Thanks  for  your 
nice,  helpful  letter."  My  file  Is  cluttered 
with  similar  acknowledgements  from  your 
predecessors.  I  tnofi  you  are  extremely  busy, 
and  this  also  is  a  long  letter,  but  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  also  busy  people  and  yet 
we  took  the  time  and  patience  to  think  out 
loud  with  you.  There's  no  need  of  acknowl- 
edging this  letter  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
but  whenever  you  do  come  around  to  It,  I 
would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  give  me  your 
reactions  to  the  above  ad  seriatum. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Morris  W.  Graft, 
General  Chairman. 


Mr.  Ickes  Urges  Persian  Gulf  Oil 
Reserves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  29.  1944 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
consent  granted  by  the  House,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Oil  Weekly  of  March  11.  1944,  entitled 
"Persian  Gulf  Oil  Furnishes  Good  Back- 
log for  United  States  Reserves,"  by  Hon. 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War, 
and  president  of  Petroleum  Reserves 
Corporation. 

This  article  is  interesting  as  reflecting 
the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Ickes  and  his  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  activities  of 
the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation. 

This  subject  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Petroleum  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

When  the  Oil  Weekly  asked  me  for  a  brief 
statement  on  foreign  oil.  my  ability  to  say 
"yes"  gave  me  a  sense  of  relief  that  can  be 
understood  only  against  the  background  of 
the  necessary  secrecy  under  which  I  have  had 
to  operate  over   the   last  months.     During 


these  months,  many  and  varied  rumors  hava 
budded  and  been  frostbitten.  "The  Govern- 
ment was  taking  over  the  oil  business."  Or, 
"the  Government  was  selling  out  to  the  oil 
Industry."  Or,  maybe  it  was  a  mixture  ot 
the  two.  Speculation  ran  wilder  than  "scut- 
Uebutt"  in  the  Navy.  And  yet  there  was 
nothing  that  I  could  do  but  sit  quietly  and 
hold  my  peace.  The  negotiations  that  were 
in  progress  could  never  have  been  consiun- 
mated  otherwise. 

Now  that  the  negotiations  have  been  con- 
cluded. I  can  speak.  And.  now  that  this  is  the 
case,  I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning  that  I 
speak  with  the  pride  of  one  who  feels  that 
he  has  had  a  part  In  doing  a  praiseworthy 
Job  and  not  In  any  sense  with  the  embarrass- 
ment of  one  who  feels  that  he  must  defend  a 
llunder  or  a  sin.  So,  I  am  glad  to  discuss 
this  foreign  oil  matter  and  specifically  the 
Petroletma  Reserves  Corporation.  In  so  doing, 
I  propose  to  be  factual  and  realistic,  leaving 
emotionalism  to  others. 

In  considering  Petroleum  Reserves  Corpora- 
tion and  its  activities,  one  must  first  regard 
our  domestic  oil  position,  because  if  we  knew 
that  we  had  beneath  the  surface  of  our  own 
soil,  all  the  oil  that  we  ever  could  possibly 
need,  there  would  be  no  point  whatever  in 
concerning  ourselves  with  oil  across  the  seas. 
But  we  have  no  such  comforting  assurance. 
In  a  nutshell,  our  domestic  oil  position  is 
th'.s: 

The  most  generally  accepted  estimate  of 
our  known  domestic  crude-oil  reserves  \b 
about  20.000.000.000  barrels.  At  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  that  is  something  less 
than  14  years'  supply — if  we  could  get  it  all 
out  of  the  ground  within  that  time,  which  we 
could  not.  This  situation  would  not  be  dis- 
turbing If  we  were  discovering  new  oil  in 
volumes  sufficient  to  offset  our  present  pro- 
duction, but  we  are  not  doing  so.  Since  1938. 
our  discoveries  of  new  oil — not  including  ex- 
tensions and  revisions  of  previously  discovered 
fields — have  been  very  substantially  less  than 
our  production.  Every  oilman  knows  this. 
In  other  words,  our  crude-oU  bank  accoimt 
Is  diminishing  every  year,  and  this  Is  true 
whether  our  known  reserves  are  20.000.000.000 
barrels,  as  most  people  say.  or  30,000,000,000 
barrels,  as  some  people  think,  or  60,000,- 
000,000,  as  few  people  hope. 

Right  today  we  know  that  we  are  able  to 
fuel  and  lubricate  our  great  and  growing 
military  and  naval  machine  only  by  imposing 
upon  the  public  a  degree  of  rationing  which 
causes  not  only  Inconvenience  but  actual 
hardship  and  economic  distress.  This  is  true 
with  reserves  of  at  least  20.000,000,000  barrels. 
Now.  if  we  continue  to  produce  oil  faster  than 
we  discover  It.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
our  reserves  are  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
smaller  if  another  war  comes,  In  15,  20,  or  25 
years.  Yet.  isn't  it  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  oil  demands  in  this  next  war— If  It 
comes — are  going  to  dwarf  those  of  World 
War  No.  2,  Just  as  present  demands  have 
made  Insignificant  those  of  World  War  No.  1? 
Of  course,  we  hope  that  there  will  not  be 
another  war,  but  we  have  learned  from  sad 
experience  that  we  Just  can't  afford  not  to  be 
ready  If  one  should  come. 

To  me,  all  this  means  that  we  had  better 
start  right  now  to  give  some  heed  to  oiu' 
crude-oil  futiire.  We  must  assure  ourselves 
of  an  oil  supply,  not  only  be  developing  our 
domestic  resources,  which  we  hope  may  prove 
fruitful,  but  by  assuring  ourselves  some  righU 
in  sources  beyond  the  sea.  which  we  know 
to  be  fruitful. 

PERSIAN  CTJl-F  STrOATIOH 

These  considerations  constitute  the  back- 
groiind  for  Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation's 
activities.  The  specific  situation  which  led 
to  Its  creation  was  that  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  particularly  in  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
the  oU  fields  are  held  jointly  by  Standard  OU 
Co.  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co.;  and  in 
Kuwait,   where    Gulf   Oil    Corporation   and 


Anglo-Iranian  each  have  SO  percent  Interest 
in  a  British  corporation  holding  the  con- 
cession. 

The  Kuwait  fields,  with  proved  and  indi- 
cated reserves  of  about  9.000.000.000  barreU. 
are  now  shut  In.  The  Saudi  Arabian  fields, 
with  four  to  five  billion  barrels  of  proved 
and  indicated  reserves,  are  now  producing 
alMUt  36.000  barrels  a  day.  By  contrast, 
there  is  now  a  net  dally  withdrawal  of  about 
275.000  barrels  daily  from  the  British-owned 
fields  of  Iran,  and  about  90,000  barrels  dally 
from  the  fields  of  Iraq.  95  percent  of  which 
are  owned,  23.75  percent  each,  by  Anglo- 
Iranian,  the  Royal  Dutch  Shell  group,  a 
French  group,  and  the  Near  East  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  which  is  owned  by  Jersey 
Standard  and  Socony-Vacuum. 

Standard  of  California.  Texas,  and  Gulf 
have  experienced  serious  problems,  includ- 
ing Inadequacy  of  transportation  and  refin- 
ing facilities,  and  have  had  to  draw  upon 
their  resources  In  order  to  pay  royalties  and 
expenses.  Their  production  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  offset  their  costs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British-controlled  companies  or 
groups  have  had  active  support  by  the  British 
Government.  We  In  government  discussed 
the  situation  early  last  year  with  the  presi- 
dents of  the  California  and  the  Texas  com- 
panies and  determined  after  a  thorough  study 
ol  the  situation,  that  assistance  should  be 
given  to  the  companies  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Petroleum  Reserve  Corporation  has  under- 
taken only  one  project  so  far.  the  construc- 
tion of  the  1.200-mlle  pipe  line  from  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Mediterranean,  one  consideration  for  which  is 
that  the  companies  will  set  aside  1.000,000.000 
barrels  of  oil  for  the  military  services  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  without  heslUtlon  that 
I  consider  the  agreement  effected  by  Petro- 
leum Reserve  Corporation  with  California, 
Texas,  and  Gulf  to  be  one  which  cannot  be 
challenged  from  the  point  of  view  of  financial 
soundness. 

Building  of  the  pipe  line  will  cost  between 
$130,000,000  and  $165,000,000.  all  of  which 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Government  by  the  com- 
panies within  25  years — with  Interest  and  a 
net  profit — after  which  the  Government  will 
still  own  the  pipe  line.  This  repayment  will 
be  guaranteed  by  the  companies.  The  com- 
panies agree  to  maintain  the  billion-barrel 
reserve  for  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States,  making  the  oil  available  whenever 
requested  at  26  percent  below  the  market 
price,  either  at  the  Persian  Gulf  or  In  the 
United  States,  whichever  Is  the  lower. 

EKnOKllCT  RESERVCS 

The  companies  agree  not  to  sell  any  crude 
or  products  to  any  government  or  person 
whom  the  State  Department  disapproves. 
In  brief,  the  Government  Is  assured  of  sub- 
stantial oil  reserves  against  a  future  emer- 
gency; the  companies  are  given  greater 
financial  and  operational  security;  and  both 
sides  will  benefit  financially. 

During  the  negotiations,  when  secrery  was 
of  prime  importance,  one  of  the  favorite 
rumors  was  that  the  Government  was  sneak- 
ing into  the  oil  business.  I  feel  certain  that, 
now  that  the  agreement  In  principle  has  been 
made  public,  no  fair-minded  man  will  con- 
tinue to  make  such  a  charge.  I  have  no  wish 
to  put  the  Government  Into  the  oil  business. 
The  furnishing  of  a  facility,  without  which 
the  companies  cannot  get  out  their  oil.  is 
not  putting  the  Government  Into  the  oil 
business.  The  building  of  another  faculty— 
the  Panama  Canal— did  not  put  the  United 
States  Into  the  transportetlon  business,  and 
no  one  has  ever  been  so  foolish  as  to  assert 

that  it  did.  ^ 

I  do  not  know  of  any  responsible  Govern- 
ment official  who  does.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  American  private  oU  to- 
dustry,  and  for  the  Xoraatght  and 
which    lias    charactiulMsa    tta 
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abroad .  I  say  without  mental  reacrratlon 
thMt.  wherever  private  Indiistry  can  retain 
and  expand  its  holdings  and  biislness.  I  have 
no  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  offer  Its  aid.  But  I  know,  and  leaders 
of  the  oil  indiistry  know,  that  there  are  now 
and  will  hereafter  be  situations  In  which 
thej  will  need  both  encouragement  and  as- 
slstanee  from  their  Government — at  least  un- 
til such  time  as  there  Is  some  kind  of  a 
world  agreement  which  will  promote  the  se- 
curity of  peace-loving  nations. 

As  for  the  possible  competition  of  Persian 
Oulf  oil  with  domestic  crude,  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that  oil  from  those  foreign  fields 
will  be  brought  Into  the  United  States  within 
the  near  future.  But  when  the  time  comes 
that  our  tiomestlc  crude  is  no  longer  wnffi- 
clent— whether  that  be  In  15  years,  or  25 
y««r»— I  believe  that  It  will  be  comforting 
to  toow  that  we  have  an  available  supply 
•l««where.  Then  the  oU  industry  itself  wlU 
be  tbe  first  to  advocate  a  policy  of  supply- 
laf  our  own  people  with  the  oil  that  they 
must  have,  even  if  it  cozxMa  from  abroad. 


Ofice  •£  War  IiforaifttMn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  MIW  YOUE 

Of  TRt  ROUSB  OF  RSPRISINTATTVM 

Wedncsdav,  AprU  12.  1944 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Phelps  Adams,  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  AprU  10.  1944: 

O.  W.  I.  OOCS  ROOTfD  AMD  RoUNB,  CCMKS  OtTf 

"'  Hxas 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 
Thla  ta  a  almple  little  story  about  an  editor 
•tx*  waa  so  Innocent  and  so  naive  as  to  sup- 
poae  that  an  American  taxpayer  has  a  perfect 
right  to  read  tbe  propaganda  he  Is  paying 
tbe  O.  W.  I.  to  prodaee  This  editor,  while 
glancing  oasuaUy  through  the  pages  of  a 
Brlttab  newspaper^  noUoed  an  advertisement 
which  read: 

'  Product!  by  tbe  United  SUtee  Office  of 
War  Informatlor 

"A  handbook  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

*Tlila  Is  a  book  written  to  promote  a  clear 
understanding  of  America.  The  Office  of 
War  Information  has  complied  this  hand- 
book in  the  hope  that  It  will  be  of  value  to 
tbe  British  public." 

The  editor,  remember,  was  very  innocent. 
and  it  was  one  of  those  days  when  he  thought 
that  he  really  needed  a  clear  understanding 
of  America.  So  he  wired  down  to  his  Wash- 
ington bureau  a  simple  and  forthright  request 
for  a  copy  of  the  document. 

That  was  last  Thursday. 

Ma.  PLumcxs  is  awat 
^^•^•hlngton  bureau  called  the  O  W  I. 
■••■  ••eek  and  asked  for  Mr.  Plummer.  Mr. 
Plununer.  the  news  desk  regretted,  was  away 
for  the  day.  but  an  obliging  young  lady  on 
duty  there  was  sure  that  Mr.  Pinkus  would 
be  tbe  very  man  to  talk  to  about  It. 

Mr.  Pinkus'  line  waa  busy  for  tbe  next  10 
mlnutee.  When  be  waa  free,  he  Informed 
tbe  W.  B.  (Washington  bureau)  that  a  Mr. 
Kenworthy  would  be  happy  to  oblige  tbe 
L  S.  (Innocent  editor). 

Mr.  Kenworthy  knew  aU  about  tbe  book 
rlCht  away.  It  was.  he  said,  nothing  more 
no»  leas  than  a  reprint  of  the  United  Statea 
Oovemment  Manxial. 


Now.  tbe  Govemmeni 
know.  Is  an  extremely 
reference  docximent  wl^lch 
personnel     of     the 
agencies,  describes  brlel|y 
authority  of  each,  and 
cal  transmigrations  of 
has  undergone  since  it 
some  other  authority  to 
duty.    It  could  not,  by 
of  the  imagination,  give 
Ing  of  America"  to 
O.  W.  I.  could  cherish 
be  of  value  to  the  Brltlih 


an3rQQe 


Manual,  you  should 

and  uninteresting 

merely  lists  the 

governmental 

the  functions  and 

^aces  tbe  alphabetl- 

the  soul  which  each 

first  created  under 

perform  some  other 

the  wildest  stretch 

"a  clear  understand- 

and  not  even  the 

^he  hope  that  It  will 

public." 


dill 


m  yrlad 


was 


tie 


BXnaAU  KICHT|iWTlH  ALL 

So  the  W.  B.  insisted 

must  be  thinking  of       . 

Kenworthy.  with  growio^ 

he  was  not.    Twenty 

worthy  agreed  to  dig  up 

ment  in   question  to 

was  sure  he  had  a  cop; 

where,  and  would  call 

■•  soon  as  he  found  It. 
Two  hours  later.   In 

promleed  call,  tbe  W 

worthy.    He  waa 

been  right.    The  book 

lab    newspapers   waa 

manual  after  all.    It 

"A  Handbook  of  the 

lea."  which  had  been  . 
Overaeaa  Dtvlalon,  purel] 
delecutlon   of   lU   own 
Brttiab    Government 
pressed  by  It,  and  Hla 
Office  bad  decided  to 
pense  and  offer  It  for  sa 
The  British  version.  Mr 
waa  an  exact  copy  of 
puMleation. 

"Pine."  aald  the  W.  B 
copy?" 

No;   unfortunately,  on^y 
British   version   had   arr 
SUtee  and  that  had  be-^n 
O.  W   I.  offices  In  New  7i  irk 
unfortunately,  the  Ameri  »n 
ably  identical  in  text.  wM 

"Restricted?"   echoed 
groggy,  but  still  In  there 


•polog(  tic 


n(t 
w«a 


bid 


tbt 


KXSTHICnS  CttKNTEUC 


Ktnwortby  explained 
is  much  you-know- 
proqaganda  that  every- 
consiimption  is  re- 
contaminate  pro- 
A  restricted  docu- 
dlstrib^ted  hi  the  United 
American  civilians. 
Neither  In  mufti  nor 
American  taxpayer  see 
•ely  is  privileged  to 


patient  ly 


be  ng 


Yes.  restricted.    Mr 
that  Congrees  had  raised 
what  about  O   W.  I. 
thing  put  out  for  foreign 
stricted,  so  that  it  cannqt 
spective  American  voters 
ment  cannot  be 
States  of  America,  or  to 
or  servicemen  abroad 
In  uniform  can  the 
this  propaganda.     He  me 
pay  for  it. 

When  the  W.  B 
the  Identical  text  was 
to  any  one  flush  enough 
pence  for  it.  lrresp>ectlve 
or  present  condition  of 
spective  purchaser.  Mr 
to  the  extent  of  agreeing 
to  come  to  the  O.  W.  I 
and  read  the  document 
The  handbook,  as  he 
ume  of   1T7  pages.     Eacl 
mately  12  x   14   inches, 
umns   of   very   fine    type 
seemed  impractical,  even 
when  he  thought  about 
to  switch  the  W.  B.  ove  ■ 
who  also  proved  to  be 
suggested  finally  that  the 
contact  the  New  York 
where  they  would  eertalnl 
see  a  copy,  or  might  even 
thought  Sam  Williamson, 
be  tbe  man  to  see. 

xxpoKT  or  nt^oi 

Bo  a  complete  progresi  report  was  tele- 

iraphed  back  to  Rew  Y(  rk  by  the  W.  B., 
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that  Mr.  Kenworthy 

wrong  book.     Mr. 

vigor,  insisted  that 

mlliutes  later,  Mr.  Ken- 

a  copy  of  tlie  docu- 

p^ove  his  point.     He 

lying  about  some- 

ttie  W.  B.  back  again 

tbe  absence  of  tbe 

phoned  Mr.  Ken- 

The  W.  B.  had 

at^vertlaed  in  the  Brlt- 

tbe   Government 

a  volume  entitled 

United  States  of  Amer- 

pre^red  by  the  O  W.  I. 

for  tbe  benefit  and 

ataff   abroad.    The 

been    much   Im- 

:  lajeetys  SUUbner*! 

repaint  It  at  Britiah  ex- 

to  all  and  sundry. 

Cenworthy  declared. 

original  American 


"Now,  can  we  buy  a 

one  copy  of  tbe 
ved   In   the  United 

forwarded  to  the 
and.  even  more 

version,  presum- 

'restricted." 
iie   W.   B..  a   little 
swinging. 


pointed  out  that 
sold  In  London 
x>  pay  ten  and  slx- 
of  the  nationality 
servitude  of  the  pro- 
I  [enworthy  relented 
to  permit  the  I.  E. 
lib  rary  In  Washington 

here. 

described  it.  Is  a  vol- 

page   Is  approxl- 

und   carries  2  col- 

Thls   suggestion 

to  Mr.  Kenworthy, 

and  after  trying 

to  someone  else. 

for  the  day.  he 

[.  S.  himself  might 

of  the  O.  W.  I., 

arrange  to  let  him 

lend  him  one.    He 

New  Yoilt.  would 


t. 


avay 


off  ce 


n 


a  torero 


and  the  I.  E.,  realising  that  the  job  ahead  wm 
no  sinecure,  assigned  his  most  energetic  and 
persistent  reporter  to  the  task  of  contacting 
Mr.  Williamson. 

Before  the  B.  A  P.  R.  could  begin,  however, 
a  Mr.  Bourne,  of  the  Washington  O.  W.  L, 
phoned  the  W.  B.  to  find  out  for  himself  what 
was  the  matter.  The  story  was  told  to  him  in 
detail.  He  was  sincerely  apologetic  and  ob- 
viously wished  to  be  helpful.  The  I.  E.  waa 
known  to  him  personally,  it  appeared,  and 
well  and  favorably,  too.  He  would  call  Mr. 
Williamson  on  the  long  distance  phone  at 
once  and  he  would  have  Mr.  Williamson  call 
the  I.  E.  himself  and  arrange  to  send  him 
a  copy  of  the  handbook  on  loan,  but  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson did  not  call.  The  E.  ti  P.  R.,  how- 
ever, did,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

lifr.  Williamson  was  In  conference  but 
would  be  through  in  half  an  hour.  At  4 
o'clock  he  was  still  in  conference.  At  4:30  he 
was  in  a  different  conference.  A  secretary 
promised  that  he  would  call.  Apparently  he 
did.  about  6  o'clock,  after  even  the  E.  &  P.  R. 
bad  left  tbe  deserted  office  and  gone  home. 

MAM   or  MANT   CONTDkNCn 

Friday  morning  at  9  o'clock  Mr.  William- 
son bad  not  arrived.  At  9:30  ha  waa  at  a 
meeUng.  Hla  secretary  said  ha  would  call. 
No  call.  At  11:80  he  waa  reported  In  con- 
ference but  would  be  through  by  noon.  At 
noon,  still  In  conference;  be  through  at 
12:30.    At  12:30  be  waa  not  available. 

That  man.  complained  the  S.  A  P  R.  to  tbe 
feminine  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
"has  been  in  conference  steadily  now  for 
24  hours,  as  nearly  as  I  can  Judge  ' 

"Walt  a  minute."  aald  the  F.  V.  "Perhape 
I  can  get  him,"  and  the  did.  miraculously,  and 
Immediately. 

Mr.  Williamson  explained  that  be  had 
turned  tbe  matter  over  to  a  Mlsa  Helena 
Feller,  In  charge  of  the  New  York  Overaeaa 
Branch,  and  that  abe  doubtless  had  got  in 
touch  with  the  I.  B.  Miss  Feller,  sad  to 
relate,  had  got  m  touch  with  nobody.  Mr. 
Williamson,  it  appeared,  moreover,  was 
thinking  of  the  wrong  handbook.  He  had 
In  mind  a  confidential  document  full  of 
secret  data  on  German -occupied  countries, 
and  when  apprised  of  his  error,  he  said : 

"1  wish  you  had  called  me  before."  Hon- 
est and  true:   so  help  us.  and  no  foolln' 

that's  exactly  what  he  said! 

SXCBXTABT  LIKKS  LUNCH 

But  he  dldnt  make  with  the  handbook.  He 
Just  said  to  call  Miss  Peller. 

Miss  Feller,  it  developed,  would  not  be  in 
today.  Her  secretary  had  gone  out  to  lunch 
but  would  be  back.  That  was  at  12:40  At 
1 :45  the  E  &  P.  R.  called  again.  The  secretary 
was  still  out  to  lunch.  At  2:15  the  secretary 
called  the  E.  ft  P.  R.  She  knew  all  about  it, 
except  that  she.  too,  was  thinking  of  the 
wrong  handbook.  However,  It  would  all  be 
straightened  out  In  half  an  hour,  abe  said, 
with  a  reassuring  smile  In  her  voice. 

At  2:68  o'clocl.  a  Miss  Parker  of  the  O.  W.  I. 
phoned  to  say  that  there  was  only  one  copy  of 
the  handbook  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
I.  E.  waa  welcome  to  read  it  if  he  cared  to 
come  up  to  the  O.  W.  I.  offices  for  a  week  or 
two.  She  referred,  apparently,  to  the  British 
edition,  and  had  completely  overlooked  the 
American  version,  of  which  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  copies  were  printed. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  W.  B.  found  Itself 
by  accident  at  a  smaU  Informal  dinner,  at 
which  the  guest  of  honor  was  a  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  the  Overseas  Branch  of  the  O.  W.  I.  By 
making  light  conversation  and  putting  the 
guest  wholly  at  his  ease,  the  W  B.  gave  him 
a  play-by-play  count  of  entire  incident. 

BBVLT  DISTUS5XD 

Mr.  Barrett  was  shocked.  He  said  he  would 
personally  see  to  it  that  a  copy  of  the  hand« 
book  reached  the  I.  E.  on  Saturday  or  bust. 
On  Monday  morning,  however,  no  handbook 
bad  been  received,  and  a  galloping  poU  of 


the  charwomen  at  the  O.  W.  I.  offices  revealed 
that  none  of  them  had  seen  Mr.  Barrett  hang- 
ing about  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  mar- 
bled corridors. 

Investigation  revealed  that  Mr.  Barrett  had 
put  the  matter  In  the  capable  hands  of  Mr. 
Bourne,  who.  in  tvirn,  had  called  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  had  told  him  that  everything 
had  been  taken  care  of.  Mr.  Bourne  then 
called  the  W.  B.  to  pass  this  information 
along,  but  he  selected  an  unfbrtunate  hour  on 
Saturday  afternoon  when  W.  B.  was  playing 
gclf.  which  was  certainly  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Bourne. 

Faithful  to  the  last,  however,  he  called  the 
W.  B.  at  10  o'clock  this  morning  to  report 
that  Mr.  Williamson  had  arranged  everything. 
The  W.  B.  then  told  him  exactly  what  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson had  arranged  and  how. 

Mr.  Bourne  was  deeply  distressed.  We  mean 
he  really  was.  He  would  do  something  about 
it  He  even  offered  to  lend  the  W.  B.  his  own 
copy.  At  11:09  he  called  back  to  report  that 
Tom  CarroU,  of  the  New  York  office,  would 
lee  that  the  innocent  editor  received  a  copy 
of  the  handbook  (American  version)  Imme- 
diately. 

He  said  be  honestly  would. 


Pott-War  Buiintti  PUm  for  Soldiert 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBIAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 
Wednesday.  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  scarcely 
a  day  now  passes  during  which  I  fail  to 
receive  one  or  more  letters  from  soldiers 
or  sailors  overseas,  and  in  this  country, 
wherein  these  men  ask  what  provisions 
are  being  contemplated  by  the  Congress 
to  enable  them  to  enter  business  on  their 
own  individual  accounts  after  the  war. 
I  assume  that  I  am  not  alone  in  receiving 
letters  of  this  type. 

The  thing  which  strikes  me  so  favor- 
ably in  the  majority  of  these  letters  is 
the  desire  of  the  senders  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  be  able  to  become  business- 
men themselves  in  a  number  of  the  fields 
for  which  their  wartime  or  prior  train- 
ing has  prepared  them. 

These  are  not,  in  many  cases,  letters 
from  men  who  are  humbly  pleading  for 
Jobs.  Instead  they  are  from  men  who 
say.  "We  are  competent  and  able  to  take 
our  places  in  our  home  towns  as  citizens 
capable  of  running  our  own  individual 
businesses." 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Sicily 
from  a  private  who  said  that  he  had 
enough  money  saved  up  to  start  his  own 
business,  but  who  feared  that  credit 
sources  might  not  be  readily  available  to 
him  for  installment  purchases  and  at 
reasonable  rates  of  interest  in  case  he  was 
able  to  find  the  type  of  business  suited 
to  his  talents. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  tragedy  if  these 
men  should  return  in  high  spirits,  full 
of  faith  in  their  own  abilities  and  confi- 
dent that  ther  own  communities  would 
receive  them  with  open  arms,  welcoming 
them  as  fellow  businessmen,  only  to 
quickly  find  out  that  normal  credit  chan- 
nels were  not  cpen  to  them  for  reasons 
beyond  their  ken.    The  House  Small  Bus- 


iness Committee  is  now  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  possibility  that  such 
a  condition  might  exist  and  is  preparing 
certain  legislative  recommendations  de- 
signed to  forestall  such  possibility.  I 
am  hopeful  that  I  may  be  able  to  report 
to  you  more  fully  in  this  connection 
shortly. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
private  in  Sicily,  above  referred  to: 

SOMXWHXU  m  SlCILT, 

March  27.  19U. 
Coiigressman  Wbicht  Patican. 
Chairman  of  the 

SmaU  Butiness  Committee. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Su:  Not  long  ago  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  written  by  MaJ.  Edward 
C.  Madden,  in  which  he  sUted  possibilities 
of  the  returning  soldier  to  step  out  of  mili- 
tary life  Into  the  small-busineas  enterprise 
which  he  had  been  planning  during  the  years 
of  service.  Most  of  us  here  would  welcome 
information  relative  to  the  poet-war  plana 
discussed  by  the  Small  Biulneaa  Committee, 
My  post-war  plana  concern  a  tmall  busl- 
neas  which  I  hope  to  esUbllah  after  the  war. 
I  am  capable  of  raising  enough  capital  to 
finance  the  start  of  the  busineM.  but  would 
like  a  means  of  paying  on  the  instalment 
basis  ao  as  to  counteract  expenses  that  will 
be  a  burden  to  my  budget. 

My  unit  approaobea  its  twenty-third  month 
of  overaeaa  duty,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
we  should  start  now  to  plan  for  the  day 
when  we  will  resume  our  civilian  lire.  It  Is 
then  my  suggestion  that  some  plan  be  formed 
to  give  the  returning  businessman  a  chance 
to  get  on  his  feet  again.  Rather  than  have 
the  returning  soldier  borrow  from  profiteer- 
ing finance  companies,  why  not  constitute 
Bome  sort  of  a  Government  loan  for  these 
men?  In  this  way  we  will  not  feel  that  the 
power  of  debt  is  hovering  over  vts. 
Sincerely  yours. 

pvt.  Frank  Dewttt  McLotrrM. 
A.  S.  N.  13057778.  Headquarters  and 
Headquarters  Sq.,  Three  Hundred 
and  Twenty-second  SerrHce  Group. 
A.  P.  O.  650,  in  care  of  Postmaster, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  Enf land  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHtnSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 
Wednesday.  April  12, 1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Boston  Tiaveler  of  April  1,  1944: 

NEW  ENGLAND  UNTTT 

That  New  England  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives at  Washington  should  stand  together 
on  matters  affecting  this  region  is  one  of  the 
planks  in  the  Boston  Traveler's  platform  as 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

Without  sacrificing  party  principles,  we 
believe  it  is  possible  for  oiu  Members  in  Con- 
gress to  work  together  In  the  Interests  of 
New  England. 

Anr  example  of  commendable  teamwork 
was  m  connection  with  the  recent  hearlnga 
before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  air-line  service  to  Boston  and  New 
England. 

All  of  New  England's  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives went  on  record  before  the  Board 


favoring  adequate  alr-llne  service  for  Boston 
and  New  England.  They  also  pointed  to 
this  area's  exceUent  position  In  regard  to 
transoceanic  routes.  They  recommended 
additional  certificates  for  more  alr-llne  oper- 
ations. 

That's  the  kind  of  action  the  Traveler's 
platform  advocates — ^New  England  unity  at 
Washington. 

The  weight  of  a  solid  New  England  con- 
gressional representation  behind  regional  re- 
quirements is  bound  to  produce  resulu. 

New  England's  Members  of  Congrees  have 
demonstrated  that  they  can  be  above  party 
poUtics  when  this  region's  welfare  needs  a 
lift.  We  urge  them  to  keep  alive  this  spirit 
of  unity,  for  which  they  are  to  be  compli- 
mented. 


Mittouri't  Soldier-Vote  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Misaovai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  12, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  X  am 
very  happy  to  say  that  the  ML^sourl 
Legislature  at  a  special  session  which 
ended  Saturday  appears  to  have  passed 
laws  that  will  Indicate  special  eltorts 
will  be  made  to  see  that  those  in  the 
armed  forces  from  our  State  have  a  right 
to  vote.  While  I  have  not  seen  the  law, 
nevertheless,  comments  in  the  St,  Louis 
newspapers  clearly  indicate  the  one 
thought  in  mind  of  members  of  our  leg- 
islature was  the  same  as  I  expressed  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  many  times — the 
elimination  of  red  tape. 

According  to  the  papers,  the  law  does 
not  require  any  particular  form  to  be 
used  in  applying  for  a  ballot  nor  does 
it  require  that  it  be  certified  by  a  notary 
pubhc  or  an  Army  or  Navy  officer.  Ap- 
plications can  be  made  by  postal  card, 
letter,  cable,  radio,  or  wire,  and  beyond 
that,  it  also  provides  that  relatives  may 
apply  in  behalf  of  the  absentees  and 
79  days  are  allowed  to  transmit  the  bal- 
lot and  its  return.  This  is  certainly  sim- 
plifying the  procediu-e.  and  I  want  to 
publicly  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  State  Legislature  for  this  out- 
standing public  service.  If  the  synopsis 
of  the  law  that  has  oeen  printed  in  the 
paper  is  correct,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  State  in  the  Union  will  be  more 
liberal  than  has  the  State  of  Mis.«;ourl. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  excerpts 
from  editorials  published  in  St.  Louis 
papers.    They  follow: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch) 

A  VarVL  SXBSION 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture at  the  special  session  which  ended  Satur- 
day goes  far  toward  making  it  easy  for  citizens 
of  this  State  in  the  armed  services,  wherever 
they  may  be.  to  vote  in  this  year's  elections. 
The  legislature  deserves  praise  for  the  prompt 
and  thorough  Job  it  has  dene  In  protecting 
the  voting  rights  of  those  who  are  fighting 
for  their  country,  as  well  as  In  passing  a  num- 
ber of  other  measures  of  great  public  Im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  good  features  of  the  aoMltf 
vote  legislation  Is  that  red  upe  is  mlnlBrtwd. 
It  no  longer  is  neceasary  that  tbe  ataaent 
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voter's  ai»plicaUon  for  a  b«Uot  be  made  on  a 
psrtlcalar  form,  or  that  it  be  certified  by  a 
BMMTf  public  or  authcrtaed  Army  or  Navy 
«Abv.  The  application  will  be  recogniaed 
fcowever  It  may  coom — by  postal  card,  letter, 
cablegram,  radiogram  or  through  a  relative. 
Thla  la  as  It  should  be,  for  the  scrutiny  of 
the  election  officials  who  do  the  counting  Is  a 
sufficient  safeguarc:  against  fraud,  under  the 
clrcumataooes. 

Th«  new  laws  authorise  the  sending  out  of 
ballots  long  enough  in  advance  of  election 
dates  to  enable  their  return  from  almost  any 
point  la  tba  world  in  time  to  be  counted  on 
tha  day  aftar  election  day.  For  the  primary 
the  ballots  may  be  sent  cut  79  days  before  the 
laat  day  for  return,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
general  election,  the  time  will  be  69  days. 

One  benefit  of  this  excellent  State  legisla- 
tion Is  that  absent  voters  in  the  military 
services  will  be  able  to  cast  ballots  for  State 
and  local  candidates,  as  weU  as  for  President 
1^ advantage  was  net  possible  In  any  form 
or  VMeral  soldier  voting  law. 

IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Sur-Tlmes) 
WtOPUCTlVK  ionoM 
The  special  legislative  session  overcame  the 
temputlon  to  play  politics  In  an  election  year 
end  enaeted  with   commendable  speed   the 
program  presented  by  Governor  Donnell   •  •  • 
The  Mldlsr  vote  law  sweeps  aside  red  tape 
'"  »Q  enortto  faciliute  a  mnTimnm  vpte  by 
l^asouil's  servicemen   in   this   country   and 
"■"  TJ>*y  »ay  obtain  State  ballots  by  a 

■tol  yd  appUcatlon.  Affidavits  and 
I  for  oiBcUl  appUcatlon  blanks  are  not 
required  Moreover  relatives  may  apply  in 
behalf  of  the  abeentees.  and  a  liberal  79  days 
are  allowed  for  transmittal  and  return 

K  thla  machinery  should  be  inadequate 
soldlem  and  sailors  can  still  arall  themselves 
of  the  simpllflwl  ballot  under  the  measure 
Which  recently  became  law  without  the  Presl- 
dent's  signature.     Mlasourl  has  set  an  exam- 

fiVtTvTi^'.®****'  ^  ^^^  promptly  and 
effectively  to  Insure  a  maximum  service  vote. 


Fttd  Wiil  Remaia  Essential 

^     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVB3 

Wednesday,  April  12.  1944 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  following  editorial,  which  appeared 
in  the  April  8  Issue  of  FeedstufTs.  na- 
tJonal  publication  of  the  feed-flUDsly 
industry,  is  well  worth  the  attentlM  cf 
trtrjr  Member  of  Conrrexs: 

rno  WiU  MMUAiM  iMOtfUt 

-i'nf»2£ii''***^  itm  (••  Who  isft  t) 

MMls  IM  HM  ptinfefldjr 

on  tto«  rtwttitty  mtkm 
to  irtri  MM  WHO  luiff 

•at  alaiir-u.  "^"f    "^    J**^    **"♦»♦     '" 

(«  lafMaiion  imr«4iw'Mi  im  ih»  h  t 

tt  OWMMfHw,  wliMi  wmM 
Win  •  wvaMMMiil.  talllna  it 

**  ***'  lniredtt«»d  In  OenirMi 
thus  Uf  Tike  the  IV-rr^ir  tjSlJrm; 
•04  out  af  tlMlooi  aa4  re«l  pisnu.  bStSI 
2^^^  itiWfMfcm  M>t  wlni«r.'  bTpw. 


Itere  that  it  to  h)|lHT  ImprolMbtothat  anr 


such  legislation  will  b<  adopted  or  even  con- 
sidered seriously  In  ai  election  year.    The 
threat  to  the  Nation's  welfare  would  have  to 
be  more  frightening  tl  an  It  has  been  so  far 
before  any  action  so  di  astlc  would  be  taken. 
At  the  same  time.  It  Is  i  vldent  that  the  coun- 
try's manpower  sltuatlm  is  going  to  be  In- 
creasingly difficult  frcn  the  standpoint  of  In- 
dustry at  least.     The  conflicting  informaUon 
concerning  future  selec  Uve-aervlce  policies  is 
extremely  confusing  to  jmployers,  and  to  em- 
ployees within  the  drift  age.  but  It  simply 
reflects  the  confusion  t  lat  exists  even  among 
those    who    must    set    the    policies.     When 
those  who  miist  decide  the  course  apparenUy 
cannot  see  clearly  how  extensive  the  strictly 
military  needs  are  goin  {  to  be,  industry  cer- 
tainly cannot  make  Its  plans  very  far  ahead. 
The  only  thing  that  oie  can  be  sure  of  is 
that  help  Is  going  to  b»  scarce  and  mainte- 
nance of  production  d  IBcult  even  In  those 
Industries  called  essent  al. 

There  will  be  few  If  ar  y  physically  fit  young 
men  left  in  the  feed  lidustry,  the  outlook 
Indicates,  for  the  comtat-flt  youngsters  are 
being  taken  by  the  arm<  d  services  in  a  steady 
flow  even  from  munli  ions  factories,  steel 
plants,  coal  mines,  an!  other  Indisputably 
critical  fields.  In  all  lli  es  of  work,  more  and 
more  dependence  Is  g)lng  to  have  to  be 
placed  on  men  above  th  e  draft  age,  on  4-P'8 
and  on  women.  And,  ir  4-P's  are  taken  to 
nil  the  manpower  requirements  of  essential 
industry,  then  the  deflnl  tlon  of  the  word  "es- 
sential" m  this  applicatli  rn  wUl  become  of  the 
highest  importance. 

So  far  In  this  war,  tl  e  feed  Industry  has 
been  recognized  as  essei  tlal,  and  in  general 
this  classification  has  b»en  extremely  help- 
ful In  maintaining  prod  iction  and  distribu- 
tion of  feeds.  If  any  soi  t  of  national -service 
legislation  ever  should  I  e  adopted,  it  Is  un- 
thinkable that  the  feed  industry  would  loec 
lU  rating,  its  labor  lequlrements  would 
have  to  be  considered  ind  fiUed  from  the 
national  pool  or  the  stpply  of  food  would 
suffer.  Yet  we  know  fro  n  experience  that  it 
is  a  mutake  to  become  o'  erconfldent  on  such 
an  assumption,  or  the  other  so-called  essen 
tlal  Industries  will  havd 
labor  supply  and  that  o 
too.    It  Is  right  that  feec 


my  oonsUtuents,  Brooks  Wilson,  of 
Spartanburg,  s.  C,  expressing  a  very 
beautiful  sentiment. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  poem  entiUed  "The  Mother  of  My 
Son"  in  the  Record: 

TRX  MOTHXR  OF  MT  SON 

(By  Brooks  Wilson) 
Missing  In  actloa  over  Germany — 

A  tall  and  slender  pilot,  eyes  as  blue 
As  Carolina  skies  in  spring,  his  hair 
As  golden  as  ripe  wheat,  fresh-washed  la 
dew. 

J^o^  can  I  bear  this  hurt,  remembering 
!'•«'  ■sster,  when  his  silver  bars  were  new 

His  youthful  tenor  soaring  as  he  sang, 
"Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  thev 
do"?  ' 

Missing  In  action — my  young  son— yet  Z 
Must  hold  my  tears.    I  dare  not  let  them 
fall 

Before  his  mother,  sitting  calm,  strong-willed 
So  lonely  in  our  pew.  no  tears  at  all. 


turbed  and  that  they  sh  mid  anticipate  and 


forestall  any  developmei 
or  legislation  that  would 


In  labor  policies 
handicap  them  un- 


duly in  relation  to  other,  and  no  more  neces^ 


sary,   lines  of  business. 


manpower  problem  wUl  i.pproach  a  deepen - 

n5,"?il!"  ^^f  ''"^  y^*''  Th«  ^*«J  and  food 
ndustrtes  Will  have  no  <holce  but  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  hat  will  face  every- 
one  and  that  situation  s  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult; but  the  thing  that  should  be  guarded 
against  Is  any  real  or  ap)arent  effort  to  re 


move  feed  aumufacturc 
from  Um  eafgory  of  an 
or  to  reduce  its  rating 


ll«IMMl 


« J?S?1i:i  «*  V^****^     '««  production 

**?-''.  ■■■  •*•  tMuiot  b(  dona  imkM  fttd 
tjippiies  are  imptf  atul  t  «ii«bl«  whtrt  an^ 
wh#M  thfy  ars  must  --      -  "  "^ 


ThfN^lWtf 


nrmmjoN  or 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Rl  BRYSON 

or  lotrrN  cas  >i.u«a 

IN  Tin  Houtt  or  umwDrTATivn 
Weaneiday.  AprM  12, 1944 

Mr,  BRYSON.  Mr.  f  jeaker.  the  ctir- 
rant  laiue  of  the  Saturt  ly  Evening  Post 
Mrrted  a  little  poem  w  itten  by  one  of 


their  share  of  the 

the  feed  Industry. 

men  should  be  dls- 


Even  at   best,   the 


and  distribution 
ssscnual  industry, 
fo  far  below  other 


Mr  Ion 
RBMARKi 


This  Is  the  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxxifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  12,  1944 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  letter  from 
P^-ank  A.  Hecht  and  an  editorial  from  the 
April  1944  issue  of  Sea  Power: 

CmcAeo,  III.,  April  10. 1944. 
Hon.  Ralph  E  Chusch, 

Uouae  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ralph:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  a  splendid  edi- 
torial  by   Sheldon   Clark,   president  of   the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States. 

Knowing  your  great  and  patriotic  Interest 
In  our  Navy,  I  thought  you  would  particu- 
larly appreciate  Sheldon's  sentiments. 
Cordially   yours, 

FluurK. 

Tkm  Is  THi  AMnucAN  Wat— Twica  TMa 
UwrrxD  STATta  Has  Paid  a  PiABrt7L  PsicE  pom 
THs  NaoLacT  or  Its  Havt.  Wkcn  Paaca 
Combs  AoAm  Will  Wi  RiMtMaa  tmb  Bitna 
LaMoMs  Wi  All  Now  LaAMTtNof 
•trsngety  enfnigh,  our  present  briMlant  vlc« 

ior\m  In  the  Panfjc  plsw  us  in  awful  dstigfr. 

They  r»p*in  the  poesihiiity  that  wt  msy  fo^ 

S'b*.t£rhfir&*"  -^  *^*'*  •"  •  '-'• 

22' -vK  ''••'■  •«•  '^  ^^  **»  »»»•  »«»^ 

■MM  fli  Wnaaft, 

japanaat  pi«nss  4tm  u(  th«  siitM  iia«  ciiiy 
pifsw**^  1*0  yaa/k  ^Q  jiptnwi,  pi^n^ 
■rnMhsd  our  ships  st  Fesrt  Harbor  and  sanii 
two  of  Brltatn'a  greatest  battle  eraft  m  If 
they  were  sitting  dusks, 

.-T'*^*'  ^  "•"•*  •»»•  bombafd  JapaiMM 
thoM  Paelfle  islands  fromus.  ^ 

lT»aM  fscu  are  not  reelted  here  to  show 
aow  well  we  have  raised  ourselves  from  un- 
«ar  dog  to  top  dog.    They  are  recited  to  recall 

H^  ii^f^  i*?*  *i^'*  ^"''^  "•  ''•'•  t*^«  und" 
dog  and  to  drive  home  the  simple  truth  that 
It  was  not  ever  necessary  for  us  to  be  so. 
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RAKVKST  OP  DEATH 

Those  2  years,  their  pain,  their  outpouring 
of  blood  and  treasure,  their  humiliation,  were 
'  the  harvest  that  we  reaped  for  our  blind  be- 
lief In  the  good  faith  of  our  inevitable  foes. 
They  were  the  price  we  paid  for  remaining 
unprepared  In  a  world  which  still  settles  its 
problems.  In  the  last  analysis,  by  the  sword. 

Every  American,  every  civilized  man,  now 
holds  the  devout  hope  that  after  the  carnage 
of  this  war  there  will  be  no  ware,  that  man 
has  reached  the  level  of  clvlllEatlon  where 
nations,  like  individuals,  can  solve  their 
problems,  settle  their  differences,  under  a 
cede  of  law  and  Justice.  But  there  is  no  sign 
in  the  skies,  there  Is  no  guaranty  upon  earth 
that  the  close  of  hostilities  will  usher  In  such 
a  millennium 

TWICE-TOLD  TALI 

For  more  than  40  years,  since  1902,  the 
Navy  League  of  the  United  States  has  been 
a  Cassandra,  has  cried  its  alarms  in  a  wilder- 
ness of  optimism,  has  warned  that  the  United 
States  must  prepare  for  an  cvU  day.  Twice 
that  evil  day  of  war  has  come  and  twice 
America  has  been  woefully  unprepared,  has 
paid  for  that  uupreparedness  with  the  waste 
of  its  resources  and  the  unreplaceable  blood 
of  gallant  young  men 

At  this  moment  we  are  paying  In  acute 
and  Nation-wide  dislocations.  We  are  work- 
ing long  hours  We  are  paying  staggering 
bills  in  money  We  are  stunting  the  personal 
careers  of  our  sons  as  we  call  them  into  uni- 
form and  send  them  off  to  battle,  and  we  are 
blasting  progressive  plans,  long  and  hopefully 
nurtured. 

These  forms  of  payment  are  not  always 
final,  but  the  young  lives  with  which  we 
bought  the  time  In  which  to  make  ready  can 
never  be  replaced. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  being  hard- 
headed    and    realistic.    Are   we? 
PBorrr  prom  the  past 

If  so,  now  Is  the  t  ne  for  those  of  us  who 
are  able  to  profit  from  past  experience,  for 
those  of  us  who  are  truly  realistic,  to  make 
our  plana  for  the  future.  These  plans  are  not 
the  task  of  a  few  leaders.  The  Roosevelts, 
Churchllls,  Stalins.  Chianp,  Kai-sheks,  Edens, 
Molotoffs,  and  Hulls  of  this  world  are  un- 
doubtedly men  of  great  courage,  foresight, 
and  ability,  but  It  Is  not  the  American  way 
tc  believe  in  leaders.  The  true  American 
way.  the  way  of  our  forefathers,  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. Is  the  employment  of  the  ma- 
tured Judgments  of  an  enlightened  people  In 
making  their  own  decisions — governing  their 
own  fate.  Any  other  way  can  lead  only  to 
tyranny  and  destruction. 

TKItl  tS  A  WAT 

The  Navy  League  of  the  United  SUtes, 
with  no  political  or  economic  ax  to  grind, 
with  no  special  interest  to  serve,  offers  one 
rallying  point  for  enlightened  citiBens  who 
wish  to  preaervfi  thin  Nation,  It  Is  one  In- 
strument which  those  Americans  who  have 
taamed  th«  bitMr  lasaoiw  of  recent  hiatory 
flan  fmptoy  to  fuaraatae  tha  Nation's  aafatir 
IH  the  Future,  Tba  Maty  Uantw  has  a  pw 
|fam  that  daMrvM  »upp«»ri  1h#  voM»«  0* 
that  wojjfam  l«  §9»  fu^*r  m«|aal»»«. 

If  ym  •#*  In  ita  9omt  iwrtly  »h  intarwt. 
Inn  and  »uth«ritatl¥i  manaalna  <*f  liifwrma* 
turn  alKiut  ths  Uniiad  Wataa  Navy,  you  ••• 
the  BurfsM  only;  for  ths  wnrtant  adltorlal 

Kurposs  of  this  omclal  pubUoatUm  of  tha 
avy  Uaftte  u  to  proclaim  tlie  Navy  a«  an 
•asentlal  protector  of  the  Nation  In  paaae 
no  less  than  In  war, 

In  time  of  war  a  powerful  Navy  U  tha 
■blaUl  of  defense  and  ths  spearhead  of  our 
offenalve  atrength.  In  peacetlma  It  U  the 
eymbol  of  our  might  and  power,  the  proof 
that  our  peace  cannot  be  challenged  with 
impunity.  It  Is  the  guaranty  to  ourselves, 
and  the  warning  to  aggressors  that  ws  not 
only  can  defend  otu^lves  but  that  we  can 


strike  back  with  massive  blows  wherever  they 
may  choose  to  attack  us.  And  the  Navy 
League  has  but  one  program,  one  goal,  one 
plan — the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Navy  «md 
its  necessary  support,  an  adequate  merchant 
marine. 

For  this  reason,  you,  as  a  free  American, 
ahould  support  the  Navy  League  by  every 
means  in  your  power — not  for  its  past,  not 
becaiise  of  the  dangers  of  the  present,  but 
becaiise  the  future  wlU  surely  come,  and  Its 
safety  can  be  assured  only  by  plans  made 
now. 

With  the  grace  of  God  and  the  unwavering 
courage  of  our  fighting  men,  we  will  surely 
win  this  war,  yet  we  cannot  prevent  another 
except  by  otir  own  efforts.  But  Individual 
effort,  one  man  who  stands  alone.  Is  not 
enough:  men  of  good  intention  must  band 
together  You  can  help  to  do  your  part  by 
supporting  the  Navy  League. 

Sheldon  Clakk, 
President,  Navy  League  0/  the  United 
States. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  12.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  April  8,  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  there  are  18,000  patri- 
otic men  and  women  In  our  locality  who  de- 
pend upon  their  skill  In  making  shoes  for  a 
living.  They  depend  upon  the  Endlcott  John- 
son Corporation  to  keep  getting  those  big 
orders  they've  been  turning  out  for  half  a 
century. 

But  the  big  orders  won't  be  filled  and  the 
Endlcott  Johnson  workers  can't  keep  busy 
unless  the  admlntetratlon  sudderUy  wakes  up. 
The  whole  shoe  Industry  Is  crying  for  hides. 

In  order  to  see  things  first  hand  and  get 
a  better  undersUndlng  of  the  Triple  Cities' 
largest  Industry,  I  took  It  upon  myself  last 
summer  to  make  a  detaUed  Inspection  tour 
of  the  Endlcott  Johnson  factories  and  tan- 
neries. The  complaint  I  heard  most  from 
everybody  I  talked  with  was  the  lack  of  hides, 

"Why  doesn't  the  Government  wake  up? 
They  won't  give  us  enough  hides  to  turn  out 
the  most  necessary  military  and  civilian 
quotas  of  shoes  w»  must  meat." 

In  my  opinion,  KndMott  Johnson  workari 
ought  to  bp  mtildiig  stvaral  times  tht  ihoas 
th»»y  ar#  now  turnum  out.  Tha  fault  i«  not 
ibaira,  Thay  arc  doing  a  maMnUI«#nt  )ob  with 
tha  limltad  ammint  of  iMiihaf  thay  art  n- 
0#lvlni 

Tha  blama  ta  aquaraly  an  ih«  iteouMMi  «f 
roauaraia 


the  itHiikifiti  hurnauaraia  who  hava  ~---i_--- 
pluvsd  ui  laKKiHia  avarythliig  and  avaryiMf. 
U  Rndiriiitt  juhnson  wtra  allowail  to  §0  full 
ataam  alisMl,  not  ona  American  aoWiar,  not 
one  civilian  will  lack  ahoaa  ne«t  winter. 

Aa  tha  matur  now  atands,  ths  shoe  Indus- 
try U  atymlsd,  Thars  wUI  be  a  shortage  of 
ahoea  soon  unless  Washington  flnds  soma  way 
to  alaughter  at  least  4X)00,000  cattU,  If  a 
.aolutlon  u  not  found  to  get  the  bldaa,  wa 
are  going  kwrefoot. 

There  might  be  aoma  exotiae  for  not  supply- 
ing Endlcott  Johnson  with  the  hides  If  the 
country  were  not  teaming  with  an  aU-tlxna 


record  cattle  population  of  83.000.000  on  the 
hoof.  That  is  the  ridiculous  part  of  It.  If 
the  shoe  factories  can  get  the  leather,  they 
will  make  the  shoes. 

Our  fighting  men  wear  out  two  pairs  for 
every  one  we  as  civilians  discard.  And  it 
takes  heavier  leather  to  build  Army  and  Navy 
shoes.  Only  sheer  stupidity  or  indifference 
among  those  In  authority  in  Washington  will 
allow  this  situation  to  continue.  But  If  It 
continues  and  they  don't  get  hides  for  Endl- 
cott Johnson,  this  whole  valley  will  suffer 
and  suffer  plenty. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  know  what  would 
happen  to  this  valley  If  the  shoe  factoriea 
weren't  here.  For  years,  the  presence  of 
EndtCTitt  Johnson  In  our  midst  has  kept  the 
rest  of  us  on  a  sound  economic  standard. 
Industries  have  come  to  us  and  gone  again. 
Yet  we  have  never  suffered  appreciably  even 
from  depression  because  so  many  thousands 
of  families  have  maintained  a  steady  income 
from  their  honest  labors  in  the  shoe  factories. 
So  It  la  Important,  so  Important  to  keep 
the  big  orders  coming  into  Endlcott  Johnson 
but  It  Is  most  important  to  keep  them  sup- 
plied with  leather  because  without  the 
leather,  no  shoes,  and  without  the  shoes,  no 
work. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  this  lack  of 
hides  and  the  stupidity  of  Government  agents 
In  allowing  such  a  situation  to  exist  when 
there  are  more  live  cattle  today  than  ever 
before  In  history,  I  have  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion demanding  an  Investigation  of  both  the 
War  Production  Board  tnd  the  O.  P.  A.  here 
in  Washington. 

For  the  sake  of  18.000  Endlcott  Johncon 
workers,  for  the  sake  of  our  largest  Industry, 
for  the  sake  of  enough  shoes  for  our  fighting 
men,  and  for  our  people,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  adopt  the  following : 

Whereas  the  tanning  and  shoe  Industries 
of  the  United  States  are  facing  a  most  serious 
situation  due  to  a  shortage  of  bides  and  are 
not  currently  able  to  obtain  enough  hides  to 
make  leather  and  shoes;  and 

Whereas  the  year  1944  Is  witnessing  the 
presence  of  the  greatest  cattle  population  the 
country  has  ever  known,  there  being  over 
83.000.000  cattle  on  the  hoof  at  this  time  in 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  supply  of  hides  coming  Into 
the  market  this  year  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  absolutely  necessary  requirements 
for  military  and  civilian  needs  to  the  extent 
of  about  4.000,000  hides;  and 

Whereas  the  consuming  public  will  suffer 
Immeasurably  if  hidee  are  not  made  available 
at  an  early  date:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture be  authorized  to  Investigate  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
why  the  neceasary  hides  have  not  been  made 
available. 


Ohio  DtMMidi  Racof aitioa 

IXTINtXON  or  RKMARKf 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHM 

Iir  TRI  R9UM  Of  RVflWIIfTATIVM 
Wedn$t(lav,  April  12, 1944 

Mr.    JENKINf.   Mr.    fpMtkor,    Um 

State  of  Ohio  needa  no  ofteomlum.  tho 
fUndi  at  the  bead  of  tha  llat  o(  SUUt 
In  many  reapects  and  near  the  boad  of 
the  lUt  In  all  reapecU. 

Frequently  a  freat  State.  Uko  a  great 
man,  (ails  to  get  lU  proper  recof  nitioa 


* 
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because  of  the  failure  of  those  whose  re- 
sponsibUltf  it  was  to  secure  such  recog- 
nition. 

As  we  move  about  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world  and  the  Capital  of  the  greatest  Na- 
tion in  the  world,  we  are  disappointed 
and  almost  chagrined  because  none  of 
the  many  beautiful  avenues  or  boule- 
vards is  named  Ohio.    There  is  a  great 
avenue  named  New  York;  another  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Massachusetts;  another 
named  New  Jersey;  and  there  is  the  his- 
torical Pennsylvania  Avenue,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  located  the  White  House  and 
at  the  other  end  of  which  is  the  great 
Capitol      Building.    Practically      every 
State  in  the  Union  has  been  recognised 
and  honored  in  tliis  manner.    Ohio  has 
bean  omitted.    There  was  once  a  short, 
fnrigiiincant  little  street  of  but  a  block 
or  two  in  length  that  was  designated 
Ohio  Avenue.    That  was  long  since  va- 
cated to  make  room  for  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful Government  buildings  which  add  to 
Washington's  appearance. 

That  there  is  no  Ohio  Avenue  in  Wash- 
ington does  not  in  any  way  dim  the 
luster  of  the  fair  name  of  Ohio.    Rather 
it  is  evidence  that  those  respon.'^ible  for 
selecting  appropriate  names  for  the  most 
Important  thoroughfares  of  the  Capital 
City  consider  neither  history  nor  aesthet- 
ics.   Or  coiild  it  be  due  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Ohio  or  one  of  the  numerous  Presi- 
dents that  Ohio  has  furnished  for  the 
Nation?    If  so.  I  cannot  shirk  my  part 
of  this  responsibility.    I  may  be  entitled 
to  an  alibi,  however,  for  I  did  make  an 
effort  to  have  one  of  the  new  and  attrac- 
tive boulevards  that  now  traverse  the 
length   of   the   beautiful    Mall   section 
named  for  our  great  Bute  of  Ohio.    Al- 
though I  failed.  I  take  solace  from  the 
faot   that   the    christening    authorltlet 
advlacd  me  that  these  new  boulevards 
would  b«  named  after  our  flmt  Prttl- 
6^tn.  which  hun  been  dont, 

io  in  order  to  ke«p  fnwh  In  tht  mindi 
of  tnoM  who  namt  the  itrefft*  in  WaAh- 
Infton.  th«  fact  that  w»  OhioanM  fttl 
MMiljr  this  unfortunat«  oml««lon.  1  have 
Pftptrtd  •  Igitor  whuh  l  am  Mndtng  to 
Jt'^J^S*'  **»•«'"  Votmi,  ehalrman  of 
if**J^!f^  Oommiimionoff,  whi«h  IgiUrr 
I  mall  fortiry  with  a  copy  of  thMt  f- 
marlM  that  I  am  now  making,  X  fhatl 
hope  that  all  other  Ohiu  Congrtmtnen 
and  Stnatorf  may  aUo  «upport  tnr  tf- 
tortt  tn  thl«  rMpeet. 

Important  as  I  feel  thU  movement  U 
to  have  Ohio  properly  represented  in  the 
geography  of  our  Capital  aty,  there  i« 
another  unfortunate  situation  existing 
with  reference  to  our  fair  State  that  I 
cannot  view  as  placidly.    We  are  en- 
gaged In  the  most  terrific  war  of  all 
history.     Our    armies    are   carrying   on 
with  traditional  courage  and  success  on 
many  fronts.    Our  Navy,  the  mightiest 
in  all  history,  in  her  power  and  majesty 
rides  the  waves  of  the  seven  seas.    She 
stalks  the  marauding  remnants  of  the 
German  Navy  with  a  determination  to 
eradicate  the  last  vestige  of  that  arro- 
gant   piracy.    The    boastful    Japanese 
Navy,  capable  only  of  tactics  such  as 
were    demonstrated    at    Pearl    Harbor, 
ahrinks  out  of  sight  and  hides  under 


camouflage  and  co  vardice.  MacArthur 
and  Nimitz  will  serrch  them  out  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  administer 
Justice,  stem  and  real. 

B4r.  Speaker,  although  Ohio  has  sailors 
and  marines  and  W  KVE8  and  SPARS  on 
pracUcally  every  ).merlcan  battleship, 
every  cruiser,  every  destroyer,  every  sub- 
marine, and  every  w  ar  craft  afloat  today, 
still  neither  they  ror  we  at  home  can 
feel  the  pride  that  (  omes  to  residents  of 
other  States  who  ca  n  point  with  pride  to 
the  achievements  of  a  battleship  bearing 
the  name  of  their  i  ative  State.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  net  one  of  the  many 
mighty  battleships  o  [  the  great  American 
armada  bears  the  name  Ohio?  Yes, 
that  Is  the  low  nau  ical  estate  to  which 
our  great  State  haa  come  in  these  his- 
torical days  of  navj  1  prowess. 

While  Ohio  does  r  ot  border  on  the  At- 
lantic nor  the  Pacifl( :  yet  one  of  the  truly 
great  and  decisive  naval  battles  of  our 
history  was  fought  in  Ohio  waters.    I 
refer  to  Perry's  vict  )ry  on  Lake  Erie  in 
the  fall  of  1813.    Th  jre  at  that  time  that 
intrepid  young  office  •,  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  with  his  small  fleet  gave 
battle  to  the  death!  to  a  much  larger 
British  fleet.    His  nJotto  "Don't  give  up 
the  shi.\'  theretofon  having  been  spoken 
as  the  dying  words  o  J  Capt.  James  Law- 
rence was  the  battle  Ty  of  Perry  and  his 
men.    When  the  suii  set  on  that  mem- 
orable day.  the  War  of  1812  was  ended 
on    the   inland    wat:rs    for    which    the 
United  States  and    3reat  Britain  con- 
tended.   Then  it  wjs  that  Commodore 
Perry  sent  to  his  sup<  rior  officer  that  im- 
mortal message  "We  lave  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours.    ":  wo  ships,  two  brigs, 
one  scooner  and  one  iloop."    This  battle 
and   this   message   ore   to  Ohio   what 
Bunker  Hill  is  to  Mat  lachusetts  and  Val- 
ley Forge  is  to  Penni  jrlvania. 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  thin  the  name  Ohio 
Is  an  obsolete  word  li  the  lexicon  of  th« 
present  day  Nnvy 


age  all  Ohio  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  join  with  me.  Our  Governor  and  State 
officials  will  be  encouraged  to  do  the  same 
as  will  all  patriotic  and  civic  organiza- 
tions of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bureau  of  Personnel 
of  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  kind 
enough  to  prepare  a  brief  historical  re- 
view of  the  different  ships  named  Ohla 
that  have  been  a  part  of  the  American 
Navy  from  Its  very  earliest  days.  I  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  enjoy 
reading  this  review  which  I  ask  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Congbkssional  Rec- 
ord. I  know  Ohioans  will  read  it  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  review: 


fault  o1  anyone, 

vertcnce.   It  can« 

fault  of  the  ffavy 

\MUm$  of  the  Mavy 

proud  of  the  tut 

ftn  Ohloan  Is  th« 

in  this  the  fregt- 

led  on  the  world's 


2  hope  thlA  In  not 
It  probably  is  an  In 
not  be  held  to  be  t 
nor  any  aetivltiM  or 
for  we  Ohioans  are 
that  at  thl«  very  da 
highest  ranking 
est  Mavy  ever 

ievenfeas.  Admlrali  Krnest  J,  King,  an 
Ohio  boy.  who  Is  as  i  imslbly  proud  or  It 
as  we  are  of  him.  no%  holds  the  rank  of 
Commander  In  Chit.  United  Slates 
Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
This  1«  the  highest  ri  nk  that  any  naval 
ofBcer  has  ever  achle  red. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ohio  s  a  nautical  term. 
It  Is  an  Indian  name  given  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  that  river  In  Nc  rth  America  which 
was  In  their  estlmatl(  (n  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  rivers— the  Ohio  River.  Ohio 
means  Beautiful  Ri\er.  We  Ohioans 
must  do  our  part  to  hi  ive  the  name  Ohio 
painted  on  the  prow  of  one  of  the  big, 
new,  and  modem  batleships  that  our 
country  will  be  buildii  ig  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. To  this  end  we  n  lust  move  prompt- 
ly and  vigorously  yet  with  due  respect 
to  the  rights  of  other  States, 

I  will  this  day  sen<  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  a  letter  setting  forth  our 
wishes.  I  shall  fortif  r  that  letter  with 
a  copy  of  these  remark  5.   I  shall  encour- 


V.  8.   8.   "OHIO"    (NO.   1    OF  THl  MAMX) 

The  first  Ohio  In  the  United  States  Navy 
was  a  schooner  of  62  tons,  purchased  by  the 
Government  early  In  1813  for  operations  on 
Lake  Erie. 

She  was  fitted  out  by  Henry  Ecklord  In  the 
Niagara  River,  and  armed  with  one  long 
32-pounder.  She  was  blockaded  in  the  river 
for  a  period,  but  in  June  1813.  Commodore 
O.  H.  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  her  and  lour 
other  vessels  out  and  brought  them  to  Erie 
Pa. 

Sailing  Master  Daniel  Dobbins  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  the  Otiio  on  July  8  1812 
and  on  August  12  she  sailed  with  the  rest  of 
the  squadron  from  Erie  to  Sandusky.  The 
Ohio  was  employed  during  the  following 
months  In  carrying  supplies,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  famous  battle.  September  10,  1813.  she 
was  at  Erie  taking  on  armament  and  stores. 
After  the  Ice  broke  in  Lake  Erie  In  1814. 
the  Ohio  cruised  between  Long  Point  and 
Erie,  and  In  April  Mr  Dobbins  v.'as  fent  with 
the  Ohio  to  Put  In  Bay  to  assist  In  fitting  out 
the  prizes  Queen  Charlotte  and  Detroit. 

■arly  In  the  summer  of  1814.  Lt.  A.  H  M. 
Concklln  was  placed  In  command  of  the  Ohio 
On  August  12.  1814.  the  Ohio  and  Somen  wer« 
captured  by  the  enemy  by  bonrdlng  within 
pistol  shot  of  Port  Irle, 

V.  M.  ■,  "omo"  (ifo,  9  or  rnt  hamd 
The  •hlp'Of-thff'line  Ohio  wns  built  at  (he 
Wtw  York  N»vjr  Yard  undw  •uprrvliion  of 
Unlt#d  mntM  Nsval  Ooflstnictor  Msnry  Kok- 
ford  gh«  was  oommsnesd  in  1117,  ttutirhed 
Oh  May  SO,  Igao,  but  not  fififcliy  "nmrnlMfon^d 
until  \Mn.  Urr  t»»nfmsi»  wn»  3  7ft7,  nttd  h#r 
dlffl«ri«ioit«  wsrsi  isngth,  J»7  /wt;  b#sm,  n 
fsst;  hold,  n  ffst  8  tn«h«ii 

The  Ohio  was  erlglnally  plntwtMd  ui  enrry 
thlfiy.fmif  Ifttis  M-poundsr*  srul  ihlrty.fmir 
44.p<mrMliir  eiirronsdes,  but  on  Jsnusry  I, 
IMO,  ahs  Is  Mid  to  hNV#  mirri«<i  twolv*  S'lneh 
guns  and  sev*niy'two  »3.iniunfi»r»,  in  isds, 
whsn  srmsd  tor  th«  dsf«nMi  of  itis  «iiy  of 
Boston,  OM  I.Ktflli  Fsrrou  rids,  tour  lOO* 
pour)d«r  Fsrrott  rlflss,  and  cw«)v«  ti-oouiui' 
•n  wsrs  put  on  her, 

ftom  18M  to  iggg  ths  Ohio  rtmsin«d  In 
ordlBSry  at  the  New  York  Mavy  Yard,  From 
18Sf  to  1841  she  was  Aagship  of  Commodora 
IsMC  Hull  in  tha  Mediterranean.  After  un- 
dergolng  repairs  at  Boston  Navy  Yard,  she 
waa  again  placed  in  commlanlon  on  December 
7,  1846.  and  the  following  February  saUed  for 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  she  took  up  sta- 
tion off  Sacrlflclos  Island  and  participated 
actively  In  operations  against  Mexico.  The 
Ohio  assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Vera  Cruz,  aiding  In  the  landing  of 
troops  and  transportation  of  guns  and  car- 
riages, and  sent  a  party  of  15  officers  and  300 
men  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Mississippi  to  take  part  In 
an  expedition  against  Tuxpan. 

On  May  9. 1847,  the  Ohio  left  the  station  off 
vera  Crua  and  returned  to  New  York,  from 
which  port  she  again  sailed  on  June  26,  1847, 
for  the  Pacific,  where  she  served  as  part  of 
the  Pacific  squadron  until  the  spring  of  1860, 
when  she  returned  to  the  east  coast. 
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The  Ohio  was  used  as  receiving  ship  at  Boa- 
ton  until  1875.  when  she  was  placed  in  ordi- 
nary at  that  place.  On  September  27,  1883, 
she  was  sold  to  Israel  L.  Snow,  of  Rockland, 
Maine,  for  $17,100.  r 

V.  8.  8.  "OHIO"   (NO.  3  OF  THl  NAME) 

The  U.  S.  8.  Ohio,  battleship  No.  12.  was  au- 
thorized by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  4, 
1898,  and  built  at  the  Union  Ircn  Works.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  The  keel  was  laid  on  AprU 
22,  1899,  and  the  vessel  was  launched  on  May 
18,  1901. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Ohio  were:  Length 
between  perpendiculars.  388  feet:  toreadth, 
72  feet  2>^2  Inches;  mean  draft,  23  feet  7 
Inches:  normal  displacement,  12,500  tons. 
Her  battery  consisted  of  (main)  four  13- 
Inch,  40-callber:  (secondary)  eight  6-hich,  50- 
callber;  two  3-lnch,  50  caliber:  two  6-prdr. 
guns  and  two  18-lnch  torpedo  tubes  (1920). 

The  Clio  was  placed  In  commission  Octo- 
ber 4.  1904,  and  sent  to  the  Asiatic  station  as 
flagship,  received  the  Taft  party  on  board  at 
Manila.  P.  I.  During  1906  she  cruised  In 
Japanese  and  Chinese  waters;  In  1907,  at- 
tended the  Jamestown  Exposition;  and  In 
1908-9  made  the  cruise  around  the  world  with 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  followed  by  duty  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  In  1914.  she  was  sent  to  Vera 
Crxiz  for  protection  of  American  interests  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  Intervention,  after  which  she 
was  placed  In  Reserve  Fleet  at  Philadelphia. 

The  ship  was  placed  In  full  commission 
April  24.  1917.  and  employed  in  training  en- 
gineer personnel  and  In  general  maneuvers 
and  target  practice  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  until  June  3.  1918.  after  which  she  was 
employed  for  3  months  In  training  midship- 
men from  Annapolis. 

On  January  7,  1919,  the  Ohio  was  placed  In 
reserve  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  and 
on  May  31,  1922.  was  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion. In  accordance  with  terms  of  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments,  the  Ohio  waa  rendered  Incapable 
of  further  warlike  service  and  aold  as  scrap 
on  March  23.  1023. 

Home  or  RBFflHWHTATlVBI,  • 

Wathington,  D.  C.  April  12,  i944. 
■on,  JAMKs  Rtraactx  Yovmo, 

Chairman.  Board  o/  Dintriet  Commt»$ion» 
rm  Diftrtrt  Building,  Washington.  D  0. 
DMR  Ma  Yot>«a!  Msny  of  thf  attnuea  and 
tH^ulsvsrds  In  WsshinstMn  sfl  namsd  for 
tha  varlmia  aist**  I  thinU  mry  ilau  In 
ttia  Union  U  rapraasntsil  wlih  tha  pn9*p» 
iUm  of  tha  sraat  itafa  of  0»»lo.  Tha  pao»»»s 
of  Ohio  sra  rw/t  willing  Ut  baiuva  that  fhia 
kas  bssn  s  aiudiad  dlMtrtmlnatlon  asatttat 
thsir  gfssi  ftsts, 

On  hahalf  of  tha  p»fif>\»  vi  Ohio,  I  am 
surting  a  nwvamant  which  I  hopa  will  r«ault 
in  thu  mat  tar  baing  eorrsetsd,  Wa  ara  not 
so  ansttrtM  for  that  corractlon  that  wa  will 
asespt  tlis  daatgnailon  of  soma  amali  outlying 
atratt  to  bear  tha  name  of  Ohio.  Naturally 
wa  want  Ohio's  nama  placed  on  an  atanua 
that  ranks  with  Haw  York  Aranua  or  Maasa- 
chusetta  Avanua  or  avan  Rhode  laland  Ave- 
nue. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  would  consider 
this  letter  as  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ohio  to  have  your  Board  con- 
sider namlnfj  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares for  this  great  State.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  so  prejudiced  as  to  ask  you  to  discrim- 
inate In  our  favor  against  any  other  State. 

I  made  a  speech  In  Congress  today  and  I 
am  enclosing  a  copy  of  It  with  this  letter. 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  other  Congressmen 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senators  to  write  to  you. 
Likewise,  I  shall  ask  some  of  the  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations  of  the  State  and  also 
the  Governor  and  the  State  departments  to 
write  you. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
might  present  this  matter  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 


WhUe  I  address  this  letter  to  you  aa  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  I  mean  to  induda 
the  other  two  Commissioners. 
With  assurances  of  respect,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  A.  JsmuNa. 

Hovs£  or  Representativxs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  12.  1944. 
Hon.  Frank  Kmox, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsab  Colonkl  Kmox:  Believe  It  or  not, 
there  Is  no  ship  In  the  great  American  Navy 
named  for  the  great  State  of  Ohio.  On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  am  making  a 
request  that  you  give  consideration  to  this 
matter.  I  shall  attempt  to  support  this  ap- 
plication with  letters  from  all  the  Ohio  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  and  also  from  the 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  Governor's  office  and  the  officea 
of  the  various  State  departments. 

I  am  making  a  speech  on  this  subject  to- 
day in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  am 
attaching  a  copy  of  that  speech.  I  had  some 
information  from  one  of  your  departmenu 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  facts  set  forth 
In  this  speech  and  I  am  giving  your  Depart- 
ment due  credit  for  the  same. 

We  are  taking  this  step  not  as  an  Idle  gea- 
tiure  because  It  Is  difficult  for  the  people  of 
Ohio  to  understand  why  the  name  Ohio  la 
not  attached  to  one  of  the  large  ships  of  the 
Navy. 

If  there  are  any  special  rules  of  procedure 
to  which  we  should  conform,  I  would  be  glad 
If  someone  In  your  Department  would  advise 
me  because  we  want  to  present  this  matter 
fairly  and  In  full  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Navy.  If  there  are  any. 

With  assurances  of  respect  and  best  wishes, 
I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Jcnkins. 


Tbs  Air  Fisid  at  Lincoln,  Nsbr.,  Should 
Bs  Csllsd  ths  Perihiof  Pisid 

IXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  waMMSNA 

IN  TNI  NOOM  or  RVIIMIMTATIVM 
Wtdntudav,  April  It,  t$44 

Mr,  CURTXi,  Mr,  Wpenktv,  thfl  peo- 
ple of  Lincoln,  Nebr,,  (esl  that  Oen,  John 
J,  Ptrshing  Is  ons  of  thitlr  own,  Th«r 
look  back  with  a  pleasant  memorr  upon 
tho  years  spent  there  by  the  general. 
They  would  like  to  have  their  air  field, 
which  is  now  leased  to  the  Army  Air 
Force,  named  the  Pershing  Field. 

I  would  like  to  extetid  my  remarks  by 
including  a  resolution,  which  has  been 
passed  on  this  subject.  The  resolution  Is 
as  follows: 

Whereas  the  city  of  Lincoln  is  now  tha 
owner  of  an  airport  located  upon  sections  «(, 
7,  and  8.  township  10,  and  a  part  of  sections 
4,  6,  8,  and  17,  township  10,  and  a  part  ot 
sections  31  and  32  In  township  11,  all  in 
Range  6  East  of  the  6th  prime  meridian.  Lan- 
caster County,  Nebr.,  commonly  known  as  the 
Municipal  Airport;  and 

Whereas  said  airport  Is  now  under  lease  to 
the  United  States  of  America  for  an  Army 
airfield  and  la  being  ao  used:  and 

Whereas  it  la  the  desire  of  the  city  of  Lin- 
coln that  such  airport,  aa  well  as  the  Army 
post  now  located  theraon.  be  officially  named 


and   designated   aa   'Tershlng   Field":    Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  o/  th^  City  of 
Lincoln.  Ne}>r.,  Thtit  the  said  municipal  air- 
port be  and  the  same  hereby  U  officially 
named  and  designated  aa  "PerahUig  Field"; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  thla  councU  respectfully 
suggeata  that  the  United  States  of  America 
officially  name  and  designate  the  Army  poat 
located  upon  said  aUiwrt,  "Pershing  Field"; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Resolution  No.  A-11755, 
adopted  February  24,  1931,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  la  rescinded  and  repealed. 

Adopted  by  city  council  March  20,  1944. 
Llotd  J.  Marti, 

Mayor, 

Attest: 

Thxo.  B.  Bkso, 

City  Clerk. 


The  Grip  Tii^btens  on  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  aNNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  12.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  particular  sig- 
nificance at  this  time. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
this  article  indicates  a  change  in  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  against  fair  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucU.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  per- 
haps to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
publication  In  America,  acclaimed  the 
Influences  which  brought  about  the  col- 
lapse of  American  agriculture  In  the 
early  twentlts,  a  collapse  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  ths  depression  which 
spread  from  a  deflated  agrlculturs  to  the 
•ntlff  Nation.  It  U  a  far  cry  from  the 
f  allaciotis  sophistries  of  Oarti  Oarei  tnd 
the  mendaelous  eartoona  of  Mtrbtrt 
Johnson  to  this  straightforward  factual 
diseusflon  by  Id  Will,  Ui  us  hope  ihtt 
ihg  bliUr  IgggoDi  Ifgrned  from  the  fawrt 
depression  will  have  a  similar  reaction  in 
other  influential  quarUrs, 

THS   saw   TWMTSMS    OW    TUB    fASMW 

(By  Ed  wtiu 

Last  October,  the  War  Food  Admtnlatra- 
tlon  announced  a  program  of  subaldlstng 
dairy  feed  to  eompenaate  dairymen  for  tbelr 
Increased  feed  eoaU.  At  the  time  of  this 
writing,  the  program  baa  been  in  operation 
leas  than  6  months,  yet  already  the  prin- 
ciple of  Oovernment  subsidy  has  gripped  tha 
dairy  Industry  so  tightly  that  It  seemingly 
must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  fixture. 
It  would  seem  to  be  timely  If,  perhaps,  we  . 
stopped  and  looked  down  the  road  of  sub- 
sidized farm  prices  before  proceeding  with 
more  of  the  subsidy  programs  that  seem  In- 
evitable since  the  President's  veto  of  the 
antlsubsldy  bill. 

The  announced  purp>ose  of  the  payment* 
was  to  compensate  for  the  Increased  cost  of 
feed  to  dairymen,  but  the  payment*  were 
based  not  on  the  amount  of  feed  \ised  but 
the  amount  of  milk  produced.  Moreover,  the 
form  In  which  the  milk  was  sold  decided  the 
amount  of  the  payment.  The  rate  was  an 
average  of  60  cents  a  hundred  for  xnllk,  and 
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S  «nta  s  poand  for  buttertat.  But  a  bun- 
drad  pounds  of  milk  contains  an  average  of 
leas  than  4  pounda  of  buttertat.  ao  that 
tb«  producer  who  separated  his  milk,  sell- 
tng  the  cream  for  ehiuulng.  recflved  only 
SO  emta  a  hundred  for  the  milk  be  produced, 
bMMiM  his  100  pounds  of  milk  was  devoted  to 
tiM  production  of  4  pounds  of  buttertat. 
TlUa  means  that  the  butterfat  producer  gets 
only  40  percent  as  much  as  the  wbole-mllk 
producer.  Yet  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  a  buttertat  producer  either  una  leaa 
fMd  to  produc*  a  hundred  potinds  of  milk  or 
pays  iMs  for  bis  feed. 

The  subsidy  hsd  a  misleading  name.  It  was 
not  actually  a  feed  subsidy  but  a  mlik  sub- 
aldy.  with  a  bonus  to  whole-milk  producers. 
who  already  received  a  much  greater  return 
for  their  milk  than  buttertat  producera.  Per- 
haps, a*  a  farmer.  I  would  be  speaking  out  of 
turn  to  point  out  that  whole-milk  producers 
are  for  the  most  part  organized,  and  therefore 
In  a  position  to  exert  pollUcal  pressure,  while 
buttertat  producers  are  usually  small-scale 
unorganised  operators.  But  I  am  very  curi- 
ous to  know  whether  or  not  this  bonus  to 
the  organized  wbole-mllk  producers  had  aa  its 
motive  the  quieting  of  the  resistance  to  sub- 
sidles  by  organized  farm  groups. 

Despite  thsse  feed  subsidies,  milk  produc- 
tion continued  to  drop.  The  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  was  Insufficient  to 
cover  the  Increased  feed  costs — a  oonclualon 
In  which  they  were  wholly  correct.  So  the 
•mount  of  the  payments  has  been  raised  to 
80  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced. 
snd  8  cents  a  pound  of  buttertat.  The  dlffer- 
sntlal  between  the  buttertat  and  whole-milk 
producer  is  retained  But  now  the  dairyman 
U  brought  face  to  face  with  the  accompllahed 
fact  that  he  is  dependent  for  at  least  ao  per- 
•ent  of  his  mUk  income  upon  Government 
subsidy.  The  price  which  dairymen  receive 
for  milk  varies,  but  the  net  income  per  100 
pounds,  after  deductions  from  trucking,  nnd 
so  on.  will  seldom  exoesd  »  ao.  p!tts  tbc  tO- 
OBOt  subsidy,  a  toui  of  ft  pn-  100  If ot  • 
bad  pnos.  oonslderlnff  cvsrything.  but  the 
subsidy  hss  grown  from  s  sotiree  of  pin  money 
to  s  fifth  of  tht  dslrjrman's  incoms. 

And  this  brtn«s  up  tb«  big  qtiestlon.  What 
WDI  happen  when  subsidy  psymento  stop? 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  payments  is  to 
prevent  Inflation,  but  if  they  are  ever 
stopped  It  will  probably  be  at  a  time  when 
Calllnff  Income  and  knvarlng  prlcss  eaae  the 
thraat  or  inflation.  In  a  time  at  falUng 
prlees  can  the  dairymen  of  the  Nation  stand 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  a  nfth  of  their 
InocMne.  with  no  immediate  compensating 
..outs  in  expenses?  Would  not  such  a  cut  cause 
financial  chaos  on  farms?  And  wotUd  not 
chaos  on  farms  spread  Into  other  Indiistrtes, 
perhaps  Into  a  Natioo-wlde  depression? 

I  must  confess  that  I  can  see  no  way  out 
of  it.  To  me.  it  aeems  as  if  the  dalr>-feed 
subsidy  must  go  on  indeflnitely,  that  in  start- 
ing It  the  administration  started  a  snowball 
rolling  that  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  It  has  got  out  of  control.  And  I  am 
waiting  to  see  several  other  expected  snow- 
balls start  rolling,  and  gather  momentum. 
untU  they,  too,  are  out  of  control. 

I  am  Just  one  of  the  millions  of  small 
farmers  in  the  Nation.  I  did  my  best  to  raise 
my  voice  against  any  general -subsidy  pro- 
gram, along  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
ot  the  Nation's  farmers,  but  to  no  avail.  But 
perhaps  my  betters  In  Washington,  who  claim 
to  know  what  is  best  for  me.  since  they  in- 
sist that  subsidies  are  to  the  farmer's  best 
Interest,  will  pardon  my  temertty  if  I  toquire 
If  there  Is  any  plan  for  the  termination  of  the 
subsidy  program?  Or  did  the  administration 
Just  consider  how  to  start  it,  and  let  it  go  at 
that? 

And  I  don't  want  to  be  told  that  It  Is  no 
time  to  aak  such  questions  while  our  boys  are 
sacrlflclng  themselves  overseas.  Some  o* 
those  boys  are  farm  boya,  too.  and  all  of  those 


who  come  back  will 
economy   created   b  ' 
that  argument  Is  to 
as  I  have  heard  It  usid 
administration  officii  Is 
statement  by  at  leai  t 
seas  that  he  is  flghtli  ig 
which  will  postpone 
food  bill  until  he  C4n 
pay  It. 


K>me  back  to  live  In  the 
present   practices.    If 

be  used  in  Washington, 
by  various  local  minor 
,  I  want  to  see  a  signed 
one  of  the  boys  over- 
for  a  subsidy  program 
portion  of  the  Nation's 
come  home  and  help 


In  this  connectic  n 
ter  Just  received  ii  i 
which  is  self-expla  natory 


Rhimcuind 


0&4a  ICa.  Cannon 

girl.    I  have  had  to 
on  my  father'a  farm 
come  is  from  the  eg : 
only  24  cents  a  dozei  i 
for  the  feed  I  have 
We  live  in  the  river 
were  flooded  out  af  te  • 
times,  and  we  m\iat 
money  la  divided 
self,  and  we  must 
the  money.     We  get 
a  week,  which  now 
cant   make   It 
Cant  you  do 
eggs  to  pay  expenses 
Sincerely  your^. 


bay 
beU  een 


pay 


somethl  ig 


ths 


t  16 

off  ce 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
many  received  in 
only  in  my  own  . 
every  Congressmat 
hogs,  cattle,  and 
products  of  the  fa^n 
than  they  sold  last 
Ing  the  flamboyant 
creased   farm   Inccme 
press  and  over  the 
farmer  anywhere 
mal  conditions 
this  year  than  last 
or  profession  or 
which  is  receiving 
And  this  is  merely 
in  store.   After  the 
uge.    And  unless 
the  same  permanent 
wages  and  prices 
dustrial  wages  an( 
pression  will  start 
spread  to  the  Nati4n 
last  war. 


who 


EXTENSION 


I  also  include  a  let- 
this  morning's  mail. 


Mo.,  April  7,  1944. 

am  an  18-year-old  farm 

4uit  high  school  to  work 

My  only  source  of  in- 

money.    Eggs  are  now 

and  after  I  have  paid 

llardly  any  money  at  all. 

txittom  where  all  the  crops 

we  bad  replanted  three 

all  our  feed.    The  egg 

my  brother  and  my- 

the  grocery  bills  from 

about  two  cases  of  eggs 

sring  about  $8,  and  we 

Ev^ytblng   else    is    higher. 

to  get  exK)ugh  for  our 

I  ind  leave  ub  Just  a  little. 


losxx  Mrrsa. 


letter  is  typical  of 
last  few  days,  not 
but  in  the  oflQce  of 
in  the  House.    Eggs, 
the  major  income 
are  selling  at  less 
year.    Notwithstand- 
reports  of  vastly  in- 
featured   in  the 
radio,  there  is  not  a 
operating  under  nor- 
Is  not  making  less 
lyear — the  only  group 
injdustry  in  the  Nation 
this  year  than  last, 
foretaste  of  what  it 
var  will  come  the  del- 
are  taken  to  put 
floor  under  farm 
a^ready  enjoyed  by  in- 
prices  another  de- 
wlth  the  farm  and 
as  it  did  after  the 
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OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DEN]  [IS  CHAVEZ 

or  nw*  mxzco 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  April  n  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 


Mr.   CHAVEZ 

unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
informative  address 
the  United  States 
delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Long.  Assistant 
fore  the  American 
Forum  on  Labor  an< 
at  the  Hotel  Commqdore 
on  AprU  12.  1944. 


r.  President,  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

Record  a  timely  and 

on  Foreign  Affairs  of 

Wartime  and  After, 

Breckinridge 

of  State,  be- 

Pederation  of  Labor 

the  Post-war  World, 

t.  New  York  City, 


Se<retary 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rORXIGN  AITAIRS  OT  THS  tTMITSD  8TATX8  OT 
WASTIMX   AND    ATTXa 

It  Is  with  a  solemn  understanding  of  the 
■Igniflcance  of  this  meeting  and  of  the  for- 
ward-looking tindertaklng  of  this  post-war 
Xonim  that  I  address  this  eiatherlng  tonight. 
I  brliig  the  best  wishes  of  Secretary  Hull  and 
give  expression  to  his  hope  that  your  delib- 
erations will  be  highly  productive  not  alone 
In  the  .nature  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
you  may  come  but  in  the  success  they  may 
promise  for  the  realization  of  a  stable  peace 
and  for  n  better  world. 

It  la  a  matter  of  solid  encouragement  that 
an  organization  such  as  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  baa  done  so  much 
to  stimulate  the  conscience  and  actions  of 
mankind  in  behalf  of  human  welfare,  and 
which  has  so  consistently  recognized  that 
the  himian  element  is  not  a  simple  matter 
of  local  or  national  concern,  is  directing  Its 
energies  toward  seeking  solutions  for  post- 
war problems. 

The  post-war  world  presents  In  prospect 
many  vistas  which  have  a  present  Interest 
and  which  hold  forth  a  promise  of  political 
stability  and  economic  prosperity— but  there 
will  be  no  realization  of  those  promises  un- 
less we  win  this  war — and  win  it  completely. 
Victory  in  this  war  cannot  be  reckoned 
merely  in  terms  of  a  successful  repulse  of  the 
enemy.  Our  victory  miist  mean  complete  de- 
atructlon  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  and  the  ob- 
literation of  every  vestige  of  the  vicious 
movement  which  set  out  to  destroy,  all  over 
the  globe,  the  very  foiindations  of  freedom 
and  democracy.  All  the  power  of  this  Nation 
Is  directed  to  that  end.  And  this  includes 
the  AxU  partner.  Japan,  and  Its  brutal  at- 
tempts at  domination.  That  Is  the  reason 
the  full  diplomatic  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  and  must  remain  committed 
to  support  in  every  possible  way  the  armed 
forces  in  attaining  their  mlllUry  objectives 
to  the  end  that  the  enemy  may  be  completely 
overcome  as  quickly  as  possible.  Our  diplo- 
mstlc  sctlvlty  is  to  be  Judged  primarily  by 
the  standard  as  to  whether  It  will  be  of  maxl- 
mtmi  effectiveness  In  winning  this  war  by 
promoting  Allied  cooperation  to  that  end. 
Thereafter  It  will  be  judged  by  the  measure 
of  cooperation  It  has  achieved  among  the 
peacefully  tncltned  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  success  It  msy  achieve  In  collaboration 
with  them  In  laying  the  basis  for  a  peace  of 
political  security  and  economic  well-being. 
Of  fimdamental  importance  In  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  waging  of  this  world- 
wide war  Is  full  co<^3eration  among  our  allies; 
and  that  has  been  a  primary  objective  of  the 
wartime  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Through  our  diplomatic  activity  we  have  de- 
veloped a  very  close  and  satisfying  coopera- 
tion with  oiu-  allies  against  the  common  en- 
emy. That  does  not  mean  that  we  have  each 
seen  each  detail  with  the  same  eye,  but  It  does 
mean  that  we  work  and  fight  In  imlson,  that 
we  are  united  on  all-important  policy,  and 
that  we  are  all  determined  to  fight  It  through 
to  complete  victory. 

Occasional  instances.  In  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  events,  in  which  in  some  detail 
there  may  not  have  been  full  concert  of  ac- 
tion between  great  allies  have  been  fully 
discussed  m  public  whUe  the  continuing  co- 
ordination and  cordial  cooperation  In  the 
common  effort,  which  Is  the  basic  fact.  Is 
frequently  overlooked  even  though  It  be  es- 
sential to  victory.  No  one  supposes  that  by 
signing  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Moscow 
Declaration,  that  the  signatories  disposed  of 
all  the  details  of  their  multiple  relationships. 
The  important  fact  is,  however,  that  they  are 
In  harmony  as  to  their  general  objectives  and 
agreed  on  as  to  how  to  achieve  them.  It  Is 
easy,  particujarly  under  the  stress  and  worr^ 
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ot  wartime  conditions,  to  magnify  some 
problems  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real 
merit  In  relation  to  the  attaUunent  of  mili- 
tary success. 

We  are  approaching  the  time  when  the  Al- 
lied mtlltajy  operations  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many will  bring  about  the  liberation  of  those 
nations  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  trag- 
ically under  Its  bruUl  domination.  We  shall 
carry  with  us  into  those  ravaged  territories 
our  deep  and  abiding  interest  In  the  restora- 
tion of  individual  liberty,  of  popular  insti- 
tutions of  government,  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  of  right  of 
assembly,  and  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  free  peoples.  In  keeping  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  in  line 
with  our  own  devotion  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, we  Intend  to  take  no  action  which  will 
In  any  way  Interfere  with  the  free  and  un- 
trammeled  choice  by  these  nations  of  the  of- 
ficials and  the  governments  under  whose  au- 
thority they  wish  to  live.  We  will  not  permit 
the  armed  forces  of  this  country  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  any  group  or  any  govern- 
ment contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  We 
Intend  to  do  everything  we  can  toward  en- 
couraging and  assisting  these  liberated  na- 
tions to  shape  their  own  destinies  and  to 
develop  their  own  way  of  life.  We  Intend  to 
make  our  contribution  toward  aiding  them  to 
recover  from  the  political,  moral,  and  eco- 
nomic prostration  Into  which  they  have  been 
plunged  by  the  ruthless  enemy. 

For  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  there 
is  need  that  all  peoples  now  submerged  under 
Axis  invasion  use  all  their  energies  to  re- 
sist the  invaders  and  thus  speed  the  day  of 
their  own  liberation.  Internal  political  con- 
troversies inevitably  weaken  the  war  effort. 
We  have  consistently  urged  that  they  not 
be  permitted  to  impair  the  war  effort. 

Such  a  situation,  for  example,  has  existed 
In  Yugoslavia.  Even  beneath  the  heel  of  Axis 
occupation,  that  country,  formed  of  many 
races,  has  fallen  into  divided  councils.  These 
divisions  have  seemed  to  us  tragic  in  them- 
selves snd  calculated  only  to  benefit  the 
common  Nazi  enemy.  Our  policy  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  bring  these  elements  into  suf- 
ficient harmony  so  thst  they  can  make  a 
common  front  against  a  common  enemy.  We 
are.  meanwhile,  cooperating  m  furnishing 
arms  and  supplies  to  all  Yugoslavs  who  ars 
fighting  the  Oermans. 

A  similar  tragedy  almost  occurred  in 
Greece.  Happily  it  was  averted  by  common 
effort  of  the  Allies.  The  differences  hsve,  for 
the  time  being,  been  composed.  Political 
questions  have  been  set  aside  for  orderly  so- 
lution when  time  permits,  and  energies  are 
pooled  for  the  common  struggle. 

Sometimes  the  objective  Is  not  achieved. 
Finland  is  a  case  In  point.  Finland,  an  ally 
of  Nazi  Germany,  seems  unfortunately  to 
be  choosing  a  course  of  action  very  different 
from  what  we  desire.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  Induce  Finland  to  terminate  her 
Ill-chosen  association  with  Germany.  We 
have  emphasized  to  her  the  consequences 
which  must  fiow  from  a  continued  partici- 
pation In  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  to  her  that 
responsibility  for  the  consequences  of  con- 
tinuing her  association  with  Nazi  Germany 
must  rest  solely  on  the  Finnish  Government, 
jvist  as,  in  the  case  of  Germany's  other  satel- 
lites, the  responsibility  for  remaining  In  the 
war  on  the  side  of  otir  principal  enemy  must 
rest  solely  on  them. 

The  American  people  need  have  no  fear 
that  the  American  point  of  view  is  not  being 
vigorously  and  effectively  presented  on  every 
occasion  where  our  Immediate  or  long-range 
Interests  are  Involved.  These  problems  are 
solved.  In  consultation  with  our  allies.  In 
accord  with  the  controlling  purpose  of  imlty 
In  the  war  effort,  and  In  keeping  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democratic  phi- 
losophy. 
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The  diplomatic  power  of  the  United  States 
Is  the  servant  of  American  foreign  policy. 
There  Is  an  inclination  to  confuse  the  two. 
but  they  should  be  distinguished.  Diplo- 
matic activity  is  particular  action  taken  In 
the  application  of  foreign  policy  to  a  specific 
situation,  while  foreign  policy  Itself  Is  gen- 
eral In  character. 

American  foreign  policy  Is  a  composite  of 
many  factors  and  Influences.  The  principles 
of  social  Justice.  Individual  liberty,  orderly 
democratic  government,  and  fair  play  which 
compose  our  political  philosophy  are  the 
spirit  of  that  poilcy  These  and  other  prin- 
ciples well  known  to  every  American  are 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  because  they  are 
a  part  of  America.  Whatever  else  It  con- 
tains, it  must  always  reflect  the  doctrines, 
philosophies,  aspirations,  and  practices  of  the 
American  people. 

Our  success  in  the  working  out  of  these 
principles  will,  of  course,  vary  with  time, 
place,  and  the  exigencies  of  military  neces- 
sity. However,  this  Government  will  give 
representation  abroad  to  the  ideals  of  Amer- 
ica and.  within  the  limits  of  the  principle 
of  self-determination  encourage  democratic 
practices  in  liberated  countries. 

I  have  emphasized  the  dominant  part 
that  the  war.  and  its  winning,  must  play  in 
the  application  of  our  current  foreign  policy. 
But  essential  as  is  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Axis,  that  is  not  snd  cannot  be  the  sole  great 
objective.  There  are  two  others  with 
which  American  foreign  poUcy  must  be  con- 
cerned— the  prevention  of  future  wars  and 
the  promotion  of  conditions  which  will  per- 
mit our  people  to  attain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible measure  of  economic  well-being. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  of  our  prepa- 
rations for  the  future  In  these  two  broad 
flelds;  of  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  of  International  peace  and  security; 
snd  of  the  creation  of  conditions  and  agen- 
cies for  the  promotion  of  economic  and  ao- 
clal  welfare. 

For  some  time  the  Department  of  State.  In 
cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Oor- 
emment.  in  collaboration  with  Individual 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  In  constilta- 
Uon  with  Individuals  of  experience  In  prl- 
vste  life,  has  been  engaged  In  studying  these 
questions  snd  In  formulating  the  bases  for 
oonstrtictlve  programs  of  action. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  unhappy  past,  a  study  of  current  de- 
velopments, and  an  examination  of  future 
possibilities  have  led  us  to  the  following 
conclusions  as  regards  some  of  the  basic 
problems  involved  in  the  future  prevention 
of  aggression  and  war: 

1.  The  major  nations  together  with  the 
other  law-abiding  states  should  create  an  In- 
ternational organization  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  secvirlty. 

2.  The  major  nations  and  In  due  course 
all  nations — should  pledge  themselves  not  to 
use  force  against  each  other  or  against  any 
other  nation,  except  on  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ments made  in  cotmectlon  with  such  an  in- 
ternational organization. 

S.  Each  of  the  major  nations,  and  any 
other  nations  to  be  agreed  upon,  should  ac- 
cept special  responsibility  for  maintaining 
adequate  forces  and  for  using  such  forces,  on 
the  basis  of  arrangements  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  international  organization,  to 
prevent  or  suppress  all  disturbances  of  the 
peace. 

Our  basic  thought  Is  that  a  general  Inter- 
national organization  of  sovereign  nations, 
having  for  Its  primary  objective  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security,  should  comprise 
effective  agencies  and  arrangements  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  International  contro- 
versies; for  joint  use  of  force  to  suppress  dis- 
turbances of  the  peace;  and  for  fostering  co- 
operative effort  among  nations  for  the  pro- 
gressive Improvement  of  the  general  welfare. 
The  organization  should  at  ttis  outMt  pro- 


vide the  Indispensable  minimum  of  ma- 
chinery of  action  and  should  be  expected  to 
develop  and  grow  as  time  goes  on  and  as  cir- 
cumstances may  Indlcats  to  be  wlss.  It  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  some  general  body 
on  which  all  member  states  will  be  equally 
represented  to  serve  as  a  world  assembly  oif 
nations.  Thtre  must  be  a  court  of  interna- 
tional justice.  And  there  must  be  a  small 
body  or  council,  representative  of  the  large 
and  small  natlotis,  endowed  with  sdequste 
powers  and  means  to  arrange  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace. 

The  step  in  the  direction  of  creating  an 
effective  general  International  organisation 
was  taken  at  Moscow.  The  Four  Nation 
Declaration  signed  there  constitutes  s  solemn 
declaratlrn  of  Intention  on  thd  part  of  tbc 
four  major  countries  to  act  In  common  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  security,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent International  organisation  for  this 
basic  purpose.  The  next  step  had  to  be  a 
Joint  examination  of  the  problems  involved 
In  setting  up  such  an  organization. 

Our  studies  In  preparation  for  discussion 
with  other  governments,  which  were  well  ad- 
vanced before  the  Moscow  Conference,  have 
been  intensively  carried  forward  since.  Tbsy 
have  Involved  a  careful  examination  of  the 
varioiM  alternatives  with  respect  to  the  struc- 
ture, powers,  and  procedures  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization.  They  have  Involved  also 
an  examination  of  our  constitutional  proc- 
esses as  regards  participation  by  this  coun- 
try in  the  creation  and  functioning  of  such 
an  organization,  including  especially  the 
providing  of  armed  forces  for  International 
action. 

The  next  step  Involves  additional  oonfer- 
ences  with  representatives  of  both  parties  In 
the  Congress  and  thereafter  a  full  exchange 
of  views  with  other  governments  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  constitutional  provisions, 
discussions  at  home — all  looking  toward  an 
agreed  proposal  for  an  effective  international 
security  organlcstion. 

At  the  same  time  otir  thoughts  hsve  been 
on  the  other  relsted  question,  that  of  eco- 
nomic security. 

International  cooperation  Is  as  Important  in 
one  field  as  m  the  other.  This  Is  not  the 
oocaalon  to  undertake  an  extensive  discus- 
sion of  the  brosd  question  of  economic  col- 
latKirBtlon,  but  I  do  wish  to  strsss  the  need 
for  collaboration  in  this  field  as  well. 

Events  have  lifted  one  fundamental  aspect 
out  of  the  realm  of  speculation  and  contro- 
versy. Hie  economic  Interdependence  of 
nstlons  is  no  longer  s  theory  but  a  well- 
substantiated  fact.  The  economic  and  social 
policies  of  one  nation  exercise  Influence  on 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  other 
countries.  This  phenomenon  of  Interna- 
tional relations  leads  to  one  basic  conclusion : 
National  and  international  economic  policies 
should  be  formulated  with  a  recognition  of 
the  basic  and  permanent  interssto  at  all  peo- 
ples. These  policies  should  be  designed  to 
promote,  as  widely  as  possible,  full  and  pro- 
ductive employment  under  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  Ot 
the  worker. 

Under  present-dsy  conditions,  all  nations 
are  vitally  dependent  on  each  other  as  regards 
their  economic  and  social  well-being.  The 
state  of  employment,  distribution,  and  living 
conditions  in  otir  country  and  in  every  other 
coimtry  are  mutiially  interdependent. 
Hence  the  welfare  of  every  country  requires 
the  greatest  practical  measure  of  collabora- 
tion between  nations  on  policies  affecting  the 
production,  distribution,  and  use  of  the 
wwld's  goods  and  resources.  I  need  hardly 
underscore  the  fact  that  no  group  has  a  larger 
stake  in  both  the  economic  and  social -security 
aspects  of  post-war  economic  cooperation  than 
has  labor.  The  reduction  of  the  barriers  to  an 
•spanslon  of  mutually  profltable  trade  afMr 
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w«f  will  be  neccSed  In  ord«f  to  open  oppor- 
tuUHic*  (or  work  for  millionB  now  employed 
In  war  production  and  millions  now  serving 
In  our  armed  forces. 

In  the  field  of  international  cooperation 
directly  affecting  the  InUrests  and  problems 
of  labor,  we  are  fortunate  In  already  having 
•a  toMmatkitial  orfanlzatlcn  with  25  years 
«f  opsrfcnee— th«  Ikitematlonal  Labor  Or- 
ffUatmUon.  In  tbls  field  we  do  not  have  to 
waft  for  the  esubllsbment  of  a  suitable 
▼ehlcl*. 

A  few  of  those  present  tonight  working 
and  planning  with  others  assumed  responsi- 
bility in  the  movement  which  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. I  refer  to  Mr  William  Green  Mr. 
Matthew  WoU.  and  to  Prof.  James  T  Shot- 
well,  who  was  not  only  collaborator  In  the 
movement  but  Us  historian  as  »«'l.  And  yet 
another  In  that  gioup  also  here  tonight  Is 
the  distinguished  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
Mr.  Harold  Butler.  Without  the  unremltticg 
labon  of  tbese  able  and  forward  looking 
men — always  rememt>ering  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  whole  group,  the  late  Samuel 
Oompets— without  them  there  might  not  be 
an  I.  L.  O. 

But  there  U.  And  It  la  fitting  m  this  con- 
nection to  recall  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps — if  not  the  most  important — 
wh'ch  this  country  took  during  the  inter- 
war  period  toward  assximlng  its  rightful  place 
aa  an  active  member  of  organized  interna- 
tional society  was  Uken  in  1934  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  pursuant  to  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress,  accepted  membership  for  us 
In  the  1  L.  O.  It  Is  commonly  acknowledged 
today  that  the  establishment  of  that  organ- 
ization marked  one  of  the  truly  significant 
milestones  in  the  history  of  a  social  prcgrees. 

It  has  a  value  today  of  particular  Impor- 
tance, wben  same  persons  are  skeptical  about 
the  poaslblUtles  of  world  peace  throiigh  in- 
ternational organization.  I  suggest  that 
such  persons  study  the  history  of  the  I.  L.  O. 
At  the  time  of  .  s  inception  there  was  hunger, 
misery,  and  serious  disorder  throughout 
Burope.  President  Roosevelt,  referring  to  its 
origin,  said  of  it  later.  "To  many  it  was  a 
wild  dream  "  The  dream  carrying  hope  to 
those  who  could  hope  has  Justifled  the  con- 
fidence of  '"a  founders  and  become  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  men  of  many  nations  when  determined  to 
do  so  to  work  together  for  the  good  of  all. 
It  Is  an  inspiration  to  those  who  believe  that 
the  mind  and  heart  of  man  can  solve  the 
problems  of  mankind. 
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The  Congress  legalized 
high-handed  methods  of 
the  pockets  of  good  and 
can  citizenship  who  are 
to  join  their  union  and 
them  without  any 
of  the  funds.    Those  ill- 
now   being   used   by 
bunch — Sidney  Hillman 
ther  their  own  ends  and 
of  the  two  legislative 
blindly  follow  them. 

An  exposition  of  their 
manner  of  doing  so  has 
hned  by  George  Morris,  s 
ent  of  the  Commercial 
phis.  Tenn..  in  an  article 
on  April   6     I   think 
Congress  should  be 
this  article:  hence,  I  beg 
my  remarks  and  include 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13.  1944 

Mr  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
adage  that  you  shall  reap  the  fruits 
from  the  seeds  you  have  sown  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  when  first  spoken.  Many 
former  Members  of  the  Congress  iiave 
reaped  the  fruits  from  the  evil  seeds 
sown  by  reason  of  their  votes  and  actions 
while  they  were  Members  of  this  body. 
I  am  thinking  many  will  reap  it  again 
this  following  November,  and  next  Jan- 
uary their  seats  will  be  filled  by  others. 

I  have  reference  to  Imws  that  have  been 
toy  the  Congress  legalizing  the 
of  a  certain  labor-orranlsa- 
Uon  leadership — John  L.  Lewis,  Ftiil 
Murray,  and  others  of  their  ilk  and  clan. 
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THX  C.  I.  O.'S 

Wash:ncton.  April  6  — 
Its  annual  convention  at 
llsl:ed  the  political  action 
it  S700.000  as  a  starter.  an( 
$2,000,000  would  be  availabl  > 
of  votes  to   perpetuate   t 
country    was   amazed    that 
woUid  brazenly  proclaim  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  explanation   was 
vidual  or  organization  ma; 
grantly  violate  the  law 
are  sanctioned  by  the  law- 
It  Is  not  suspected  that 
agreement  between  the 
effect  that  the  political 
of  the  country  shall  be 
evidence  already  exists  to 
for  the  future  involve  no 
gram  that  has  been  em 
which  cooperation  has  t>ec 

This  program,  as  shown 
dence.   is  that  the  New 
War  Labor  Beard  and  othfr 
the  C.  I.  O.  racketeering 
and  In  return  the  New  Deal 
and  political  aid  as  Its  cu; 
sions. 

Shortly  after  the  C.  I.  O 
tentlon  to  snend  millions 
campaign,  Representative 
wrote  a  letter  to  Attorney 
ing  his  attention  to  the 
of  law  and  asked  what 
about  It.     Mr.  Biddle  has 
sentatlve   Skfrrn    the 
which  means  that  the  C 
administration  sanction 
done  about  It. 

The    plan    for   purchaslifg 
election  Is  not  even  clever 
that  the  law  will  be  violate^ 
the  one  hand  and 
hand  by  the  group  which 
the  violation  of  law.     At 
nouncement  was  made 
tended   to  spend  millions 
of    the    election,    there 
some  quarters  that  the  C. 
a  campaign  slush  fund  of 
at  Its  disposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
have  the  money  In  hand 
plan  was  for  governmenta 
prove  C.  I.  O.  raids  upon 
recognized  as  the  exclusive 
and  vastly  Increase  its 
Illegal  and  vicious,  but  th( 
stop   there.    It   has   now 
assessment  upon  all 
for  the  campaign,  and  any 
to  consent  to  the  asaesamei  it 
from  tha  union,  and  un<l4r 
policy   of  the   admlnlstrat 
mlMcd  from  employment. 
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Workers  dominated  by  the  C.  I.  O.  repre- 
sent various  political  views.  Some  are  Demo- 
crats, some  Republicans,  others  New  Dealers, 
cr  Socialists,  or  members  of  other  political 
organizations,  such  as  Progressives  and 
Parmer -La  t)or.  Regardless  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  workers  or  what  candidate 
they  support,  every  member,  without  excep- 
tion, will  be  compelled  to  make  an  Involun- 
tary contribution  to  the  C.  I.  O.'s  political 
action  committee,  and  the  C.  I.  O  will  de- 
cide how  the  money  Is  to  be  ..pent,  where  It 
Is  to  be  spent,  and  In  what  amounts. 

Congress  could  pass  over  the  conspiracy 
between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  New  Deal,  by 
which  the  C.  I.  O.  was  permitted  to  raid 
other  unions,  because  the  War  Labor  Board 
has  legal  authority  to  make  such  declsicns, 
and  there  Is  no  recourse  against  such  pro- 
cedure so  long  as  the  present  administration 
remains  in  power.  However,  It  was  some- 
thing entirely  different  when  the  C.  I.  O. 
decided  upon  a  policy  of  enforced  political 
contributions  through  assessments,  with 
workers  the  victims  and  no  choice  except 
to  contribute  to  the  fourth-term  campaign 
or  lose  their  lobs  and  means  of  livelihood 

The  C.  I.  O.  announcement  that  It  will 
spend  12.000.000  in  the  fourth-term  campaign 
is  regarded  as  perhaps  an  understatement. 
There  is  no  limit  to  wha  It  can  spsnd  and 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  amount  It  can  col- 
lect through  its  hijacking  policy  with  ad- 
ministration endorsement.  The  only  hope 
that  the  C  I  O.  can  be  prevented  from  buy- 
ing the  election  is  the  prospect  that  the 
money  It  spends  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  amount  of  Indignation  it  creates. 

The  immunity  granted  by  the  administra- 
tion in  consideration  of  profiting  from  the 
spoils  will  exist  only  so  long  as  the  New  Deal 
Is  in  power.  Should  the  plan  ue  repudiated 
by  the  voters  and  another  administration  be 
elected,  the  statute  of  limitations  will  not 
expire  with  repudiation  of  the  New  Deal.  An 
administration  in  power  with  a  decent  regard 
for  law  would  have  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed with  criminal  prosecution  and  New  Deal 
exemption  from  law  violation  would  be  no 
defense 

As  Representative  Smith  pointed  out  In  his 
letter  to  Attorney  General  Biddle.  labor 
unions  are  In  the  same  position  as  other  cor- 
porations respecting  campaign  contributions, 
and.  while  the  New  Deal  roceeds  against  vio- 
lations of  law  by  those  opposing  it  and  ex- 
empts from  application  of  law  those  who  vio- 
late It  In  behalf  of  the  New  Deal,  the  law 
itself  makes  no  such  distinction. 

The  workers  themselves,  unwilling  and  de- 
fenseless victims  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  New  Deal 
conspiracy,  likewise  are  deserving  of  protec- 
tion Theie  should  be  some  way  by  which  a 
person  who  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  cam- 
paign of  a  candidate  he  opposes  should  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  earn  a  living. 

The  Dies  committee  charges  that  the  po- 
litical action  committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Is 
controlled  by  Communists,  and.  regardless  of 
the  ideological  unity  between  the  New  Deal 
and  the  heads  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  the  workers 
of  the  country  are  not  Communists,  and 
Congress  should  find  a  way  to  relieve  them  of 
communistic  domination,  despite  New  Deal 
opposition. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  12, 1944 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKl.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Rkcou).  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  11, 
1944: 

BATION1NG    WORKS    RZKX — AHD    WHT 

It  was  gratifying  to  Mllwaukeeans  to  learn 
that  the  Journal  reporter  who  found  It  com- 
paratively easy  to  get  gasoline  and  meat 
without  ration  coupons  In  Chicago  found  it 
impoasible  In  Milwaukee  under  exacUy  oom- 
paraUe  conditions. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  Is  no  black  market  at  all  In 
Milwaukee  The  nimiber  of  places  visited 
was  only  a  sampling.  Besides,  some  of  30  or 
more  dealers  who  refused  to  seU  to  him,  an 
utter  stranger,  without  points  might  not 
have  been  so  exacting  to  a  trusted  customer. 

But  it  does  mean  that  ration  and  price- 
control  violations  here  are  neither  as  exten- 
sive nor  as  flagiant  as  In  Chicago  and  some 
other  cities.  For  that,  a  good  deal  of  credit 
U  due  to  the  people  of  Milwaukee — because 
no  black  market  exists  except  as  Its  cus- 
tomers support  It. 

Milwaukee  and  Its  suburbs  have  estab- 
lished a  fine  reputation  as  a  law-abiding 
community.  They  have  enviable  records  In 
recruiting,  bond  sales,  Red  Cross  drives,  sup- 
port of  the  U.  8.  O..  and  In  many  other  ac- 
tivities that  Indicate  a  general  willingness 
to  sacrifice  time,  money,  and  convenience 
In  behalf  of  the  war  effort.  II  the  record 
of  supporting  O.  P.  A.  regulations  is  good 
here.  It  Is  quite  In  keeping  with  t)oth  the 
peacetime  and  wartime  reputation  of  the 
Milwaukee  area. 

Also,  a  good  deal  of  credit  Is  due  to  the  local 
administration  of  the  O.  P  A.,  which  has  been 
aggressive  in  enforcement  to  the  limits  of 
Its  personnel  and  solicitous  of  public  under- 
standing and  support.  To  the  recalcitrant, 
the  word  has  gone  forth  that  there  is  no 
way  to  wheedle  out  or  buy  out  of  a  penalty 
for  deliberate  Infractions. 

Only  by  such  teamwork  between  a  gener- 
ally patriotic,  law-abiding  public  and  utterly 
fearless,  impartial  public  officials  can  any 
system  of  wartime  regulation  for  the  benefit 
of  all  achieve  substantial  success.  Without 
public  support,  the  administrator  becomes 
Impotent  and  discouraged;  without  aggres- 
sive and  firm  administration,  the  control 
lyatem  loses  public  faith  and  cooperation. 

Washington,  D.  C,  and  Chicago,  please 
note. 


The  Qoakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  29.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  O.  P.  A.  would  concentrate  on  put- 
ting fioors  in  feed  lots  we  might  partly 
forget  consumer  subsidies. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  never 
had  anything  are  coming  into  their  own 
In  this  era  of  irritation  and  computa- 
tion. 

Army  waste  and  General  Hershey's 
vaclUatioa,  along  with  taxes,  are  the 
chief  sources  of  consternation  at  the 
crossroads. 

Cltvb  Rno  now  becomes  the  target  of 
the  Navy  deserter  in  time  of  war,  the 
White  House  mouthpiece  of  the  air. 

To  me  there  is  as  much  thrill  in  a  big 
locomotive  engine  doing  her  stuff  as 
there  is  la  a  bomber  plane  roaring  above. 


Porty-slx  years  ago  I  sat  on  a  boxcar 
at  Ottawa  and  watched  the  old  man  river 
go  by.  Last  Tuesday  the  dear  Marias 
des  Cygnes  did  not  look  a  day  older  or 
any  less  subdued. 

Many  banks  hold  War  bonds  equsd  to 
10  times  their  capital  stock.  One  of 
the  smartest  told  me  that  banks  would 
burst  if  bonds  went  down  10  percent.  Is 
it  true  or  false? 

The  less  Mackinacs  the  Republican 
Party  has  the  better,  in  agriculture  and 
foreign  policy.  Let  the  majority  party 
with  responsibility  hold  or  fall  on  their 
own  record.  They  want  something  from 
us  to  shoot  at  to  divert  attention. 

In  the  last  3  weeks  I  have  been  seated 
in  lodge  and  at  dinners  with  men  from 
the  Santa  Fe  shops  at  Top^a.  My  faith 
has  been  reconfirmed  in  the  steadfast- 
ness, the  dignity,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  labor.  Nobody 
questions  whether  or  not  this  group  is 
essential. 

The  late  Dr.  O.  O.  Wolf  was  a  suc- 
cessful farmer  and  farm  leader — they 
do  not  always  go  together.  We  congratu- 
late the  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  on  his 
long -sustained  presidency.  Wolf  and  I 
met  in  the  State  senate  in  1913  and  the 
fact  that  we  had  never  quarreled  in  30 
years  was  a  testimonial  to  his  angelic 
qualities. 


Africnltural  Finance — Recommendations 
by  the  Soathem  Great  Plains  Agricul- 
tural Council 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  13.  1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations relative  to  agricultural  fi- 
nance, which  were  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Great  Plains  Agricul- 
tural Council,  composed  of  State  and 
Federal  Agricultural  Agency  representa- 
tives from  the  States  of  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas 
meeting  at  Wichita,  Kans..  January  5. 
1944: 

1.  Agriculture  and  otir  returning  soldiers: 
From  the  point  of  view  of  most  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  returning  soldiers 
desiring  to  engage  In  farming.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  agricultural  credit  be  made 
available  under  special  terms  to  rettimlng 
soldiers,  first,  only  to  those  of  proven  ability 
and  capacity,  and  second,  undf;r  conditions 
as  to  size  of  unit,  location,  purchase  price, 
and  terms  of  contract  and  In  such  amounts 
that  Insure  reasonable  expectation  of  profit- 
able operation. 

The  experience  following  World  War  No.  1 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  soldiers  on  the  land 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  the  returning  veteran  snd 
the  financial  results  obtained  Indicate  the 
need  for  the  limitations  Indicated  abovs. 
Widespread  action  upon  the  slogan  "Fifty 
<or  6)  seres  snd  »  Jeep  for  every  rettirnlng 


soldier,"  would  be  most  unfortxinate  fbr 
the  soldiers  and  for  agriculture.  There  Is 
not  apparent  room  or  need  for  a  larjie  ex- 
pansion of  agriculture  in  the  post-war  period. 
Wholesale  subsidized  purchase  of  farms  for 
returning  veterans  would  only  aggravate  an 
already  Infiated  farm  real  estate  market. 

Portimately  there  is  a  place  for  many 
thousands  of  returning  soldiers  on  the  farms 
of  those  de&irlng  to  retire  from  sctlve  farm 
operation  because  of  age  or  other  rearons. 
Credit  can  assist  In  this  transfer.  The  trans- 
fer should  be  gradual  and  on  a  selective 
basis  rather  than  indiscriminate  and  forced 
by  public  Initiative.  Agriculture  should  not 
be  expected  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  the 
Incapacitated  veterans.  Contrary  to  popu- 
lar sentiment  and  expressed  belief,  success 
In  farming  is  a  dlfficvUt  and  demanding  task 
for  those  mentally  and  physically  well 
equipped. 

Sharp  differentiation  should  t'*  made  be- 
tween those  veterans  placed  on  farms  or  In 
agricultural  pursuits  as  a  means  cf  regain- 
ing physical  and  mental  health  snd  those  as- 
sisted in  undertaking  farming  on  a  business 
basis. 

2.  Agricultural  training  for  returning  sol- 
diers: Expenditures  for  specialized  training. 
In  many  Instances,  will  be  of  more  permanent 
value  than  expenditures  of  like  amounts  In 
credit  subsidies  for  the  purchase  of  farms.  It 
Is  recommended  that  due  consideration  ba 
given  to  the  t)eneflt  to  the  veterans  per  dollar 
of  Federal  expenditure  in  subsidized  educa- 
tion In  agriculture  as  well  as  other  vocations. 
Here  again,  however,  the  subsidised  training 
should  be  made  available  to  those  selected 
Individuals  who  have  a  reasonable  chance  of 
profiting  by  this  expenditure  of  time  and 
money. 

3.  Land  price  Inflation:  Taxation  of  capi- 
tal gains  on  the  resale  of  farms  during  the 
war  and  poet-war  period  Is  recommended  as 
the  most  feasible  means  of  exercising  con- 
trol on  farm-land  prloss.  It  Is  further  rec- 
ommended that  education  concerning  nor- 
mal values  of  farm  lands  and  the  methods  of 
determining  normal  values  be  enooiu-aged. 

The  period  of  most  dangerous  Inflation  of 
farm  real  esute  prices  is  likely  In  the  early 
post-war  years  when  pent  up  savings  and 
the  desire  for  a  job  and  the  supposed  security 
of  farm  ownership  all  operated  to  force  land 
prices  upward. 

The  need  for  control  of  land  prices  is  not 
as  urgent  and  Is  not  as  well  recognized  In 
the  southern  Great  Plains  as  In  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  the  present  period 
of  high  farm  Income  has  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion and  where  prices  of  land  have  advanced 
higher  in  proportion  to  prices  sustained  over 
long  periods  of  time  In  the  past. 

A  continuation  of  price  control  and  price 
support  for  agricultural  products  will  afford 
a  measure  of  farm -land  price  control. 

4.  Crop  Insurance:  It  Is  recommended 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Federal  crop  Insxirance  on  a 
limited  risk  basis.  Siich  insurance  should 
not  be  subsidized  except  as  to  administrative 
expense  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Fed- 
erally sponsored  crop  Insurance  can  be  of 
major  Importance  In  giving  stability  to  agrl- 
ctilture  and  In  reducing  credit  costs.  The 
need  for  such  Insurance  is  greatest  In  the 
high  risk  areas  and  among  tenant  farmers 
generally. 

6.  Soil  and  water  ooiuervatlon :  Continued 
liberal  Federal  support  and  redoubled  effort 
on  the  part  of  credit  agencies  snd  all  others 
interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  agrlcul- 
tvu-e  to  hasten  the  general  adoption  of  recog- 
nized soil  and  water  conservation  practices  Is 
recommended. 

Failure  to  act  upon  what  Is  now  rseognlaed 
as  economically  sound  soil  snd  water 
Mtvatlon  practices  has  been  •  major 
among   the   seversi,   contributing   to 
spread  foreclostirs  of  mortgaged  twrms  la  tte 
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■outbern  Great  PUlni  during  the  put  dec- 
»de.  Broftlon  has  be«n  aa  Important  a  fac- 
tor aa  drougbt  or  depreaalon  in  robbing  farm- 
tn  of  their  mean«  of  livelihood  and  their 
•hlldren  of  their  rightful  heriuge 

With  plenty  of  money,  manpower,  and 
equipment  available.  aoU  conservation  should 
be  a  major  project  In  the  post-war  rehablUU- 
ttoti  of  agriculture.  It  should  be  pushed  vig- 
orously as  a  measure  of  general  welfare,  not 
only  with  Federal  but  with  private  fxuids. 

(J.  Agricultural  prices  and  Income:  It  Is 
recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  maintenance  and  ftxrther  refinement 
during  the  post-war  period  of  much  of  the 
production  control,  price  regtUatlon,  and 
price  support  legislation  that  has  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  to  American  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years.  Since  this  is  a  sur- 
plus producing  area  of  agricultural  products, 
we  are  definitely  concerned  in  efforts  to  re- 
vive and  stimulate  world-wide  interzuitlonal 
trade. 

7.  Cooperative  associations:  It  is  recom- 
mended that  support  be  given  farmers'  co- 
operative associations  in  their  position  that 
patronage  dividends  should  continue  to  be 
exempt  from  corporation  income  tax. 

'Farmers'  marketing  and  servicing  coopera- 
tive MBOClatlona  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  In  furthering 
farmer  welfare  in   the  poet-war  period. 

8.  Landlord-tenant  relationship:  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  various  means,  legis- 
lative and  educational,  for  Improving  of 
landlord-tenant  relationships  be  further 
supported  and  pressed  forward.  Sharecrop- 
plng  too  often  Is  extractive  and  exploitive 
one -crop  farming.  Livestock  share  leasing 
or  partnership  operation  is  on  the  other 
hand.  In  many  instances,  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  mutually  laeneflcial  results  with  di- 
versified modem  farming  where  soil  and 
water  conservation  is  practiced.  No  one  type 
of  tenure  can  be  recommended  for  all  farm- 
ers at  all  times.  With  the  increasing  invest- 
ment Involved  in  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  a  successful  modern  farm,  increased 
attention  should  be  given  to  improving  Ir. 
various  ways  the  Joint  operation  of  farms. 


Men  and  Women  \m  the  Anncd  Forces 
May  Now  Vote 


only  and  no  one  serioiqly  thinks  it  was 
at  all  constitutional. 

Already    the   War   lepartment    and 
other  Government  ageiicies  are  Issuing 


by  i>ersonnel  in 
country.   I  refer 


instructions  for  voting 
the  armed  forces  of  this  I 
to  circular  No.  128  issue^  by  the  War  De- 
partment  on  April  3.  11 44,  for  distribu- 
tion in  every  unit  in  our  Army  and  Navy. 
In  my  opinion,  Congrei  s  did  a  good  job 
in  the  enactment  of  th  s  legislation  and 
I  say  without  fear  of  c(  ntradiction  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  our  armed 
forces  can  vote  just  the  same  as  anyone 
who  resides  in  the  dist  ict,  provided,  of 
course,  that  conditions  on  the  war  front 
permit  voting  at  all. 

I  would  urge  the  fath  ts,  mothers,  and 
relatives  of  these  peop  8  to  contact  the 
county  auditor  in  their  particular  county 
who  will  give  full  infohnation  and  ar- 
range immediately  to  gat  in  communica- 
tion with  the  armed  forjces  and  with  the 
soldier  or  sailor  in  ques  ;ion. 

I  know  that  some  prej  sure  groups  have 
lied  about  the  soldiers  legislation  and 
have  gone  out  of  their  vay  to  misrepre- 
sent my  attitude  in  con  section  with  this 
important  problem.  "P  alitics  is  politics" 
and  of  course,  these  pecrole  including  the 
one  who  had  a  membtr  of  the  armed 
forces  write  a  letter  ace  ising  me  of  help- 
ing mutilate  the  right  i  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors,  have  just  teen  misled  by  a 
bunch  of  high-powerec  politicians. 

The  roll  calls  in  tie  Congressional 
Record  show  without  i  ny  possibility  of 
contradiction  that  I  sxipported  this  im- 
portant legislation,  v(  ted  for  it,  and 
helped  enact  it  into  lav  . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  -        . 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  untntaoftA 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  13, 1944 

Mr.  PrriENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  calamity  howlers  and  misin- 
formed people  have  a  chance  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  I  think  it  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  Public  Law  No.  277,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and  became  a  law  without  the  President's 
signature.  This  act  was  presented  to  the 
White  House  March  20,  1944.  and  pro- 
vides in  effect  that  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  may  apply  to  county 
auditors  in  their  respective  districts  for 
ballots.  This  law  grants  them  permis- 
sion to  vote  for  State  and  county  offl- 
dak  as  well  as  Federal  officials .  The 
orlfinal  bill  which  was  correctly  named 
the  bobtail  ballot  was  just  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  our  armed  forces  could 
write  in  names  of  Federal  candidates 


Antifriction  Bearings  anl  World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  H.  H 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REMARKS 


(ARSON 

RE  >PESENTATIVE8 


Thursday.  Apr,  1 13.  1944 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Oh  o.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exten<  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  artic  e  entitled  "Anti- 
friction Bearings  and  ^  ^Torld  War  No.  2," 
written  by  Walter  C.  J  landers  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1944  issue  of  the 
magazine  Railway  Pun  bases  and  Stores. 

In  view  of  the  Allied  bombings  of  the 
antifriction-bearing  points  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  this  article 

The  article  follows: 


s  very  timely. 


The  vital  importance 
Ings  in   the   present 
amply  Illustrated  by  the 
of  their  use  in  war  planes 
tanks,  ships,  locomotives 
machine  tools.     The 
cessful    raids   on   the 
plants  In  Germany  and 
emphasized  that 

The   fact   that 
hidden  or  out  of  sight 
equipment  in  which 
not  Tlsihls  to  the  eye 
on  the  part  of  most 
placing  any  great 


antifriction  bear- 

woild-wlde  conflict   is 

tremendous  volume 

antiaircraft  guns, 

railroad  cars,  and 

Allied  air  forces'  suc- 

aptlfrlctlon    bearing 

Italy  dramatically 


U 
they 


peo  >l 


Import  mce 


Import  mce. 

antifriction   bearings  are 

the  machines  and 

are  used  and  are 

cluses  little  thought 

e,  much  less  their 

on  them  when 


thinking  of  the  major  pieces  of  war  equip- 
ment. If  the  antifriction  bearing  covUd  be 
seen  as  you  see  gun  mechanisms,  aircraft 
propellers,  motor  transport  tires,  as  exam- 
ples, their  great  Importance  would  be  ob- 
vious. 

AMTIFaiCnON    BXARINGS     TH«     BASS    rO«    BTEKL 
PEODUCnON 

Antifriction  bearings  should  In  reality  take 
preference  over  almost  every  other  piece  of 
equipment  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  needed  even  before  the  manufacture  of 
steel  can  begin.  For  example,  the  mining 
of  ore  and  other  raw  materials,  such  as  coal 
and  limestone.  Is  the  beginning  of  steel  mak- 
ing. To  mine  ore  and  transport  It  to  the 
mill,  antifriction  bearings  are  required  In 
all  this  equipment — ore  cars,  power  shovels, 
trains,  ship  propellers,  and  mechanical  load- 
ers. 

After  the  ore  reaches  the  melting  furnaces, 
antifriction  bearings  are  required  In  the 
handling  of  ingot  and  charging  cars,  cranes, 
chippers.  and  furnaces.  When  the  steel  Is 
ready  for  rolling  into  various  sizes  and  shapes 
and  the  piercing  of  tubes,  roller  bearings 
are  required  on  the  rolling  mills,  on  the 
cranes,  on  the  saws,  the  run-out  tables,  the 
cooling  beds;  in  fact,  practically  every  piece 
of  modern  handling  equipment  Is  on  anti- 
friction bearings. 

Another  example  of  where  antifriction 
bearings  are  needed  much  In  advance  of  fab- 
rication of  the  steel  is  In  the  machine  tools 
used  for  cutting  the  steel  Into  the  mUllons 
of  parts  required  to  make  these  major  pieces 
of  war  equipment.  No  modern  machine  tools 
operate  without  anti-frlctlon  bearings,  and 
some  of  these  tools  use  as  many  as  600  anti- 
friction bearings.  Now  bear  In  mind,  that 
few  machine  tools  for  cutting  the  steel  for 
these  various  pieces  of  equipment  can  be  con- 
structed without  antifriction  bearings,  and 
the  anti-friction  bearings  must  be  produced 
well  in  advance  of  the  actual  production  of 
the  machine  tool. 

fLANIS   HAVS  THOtnMNDS    OF   BXAEIMOS 

With  reference  to  the  major  pieces  of 
equipment  that  wlU  win  the  war.  In  air- 
craft, for  example,  every  plane  Is  equipped 
with  many  antifriction  bearings.  Some  of 
the  large  bombers  have  as  many  as  two  and 
three  thovisand  bearings.  The  radial  engine 
Is  vital  to  airplanes  and  antifriction  bear- 
liigs  are  the  heart  of  the  radial  engine — they 
make  the  radial  engine  possible.  Antifric- 
tion bearings  are  also  vital  parts  of  bomb 
sights  and  gyro  compasses  which  make  poB- 
sible  successful  high  altitude  and  blind  fly- 
ing. 

In  case  of  the  M-4  tank,  the  popular  one, 
It  uses  more  than  100  antifriction  bearings 
and  almost  as  many  are  used  in  a  light  tank. 

In  the  case  of  guns  for  both  the  Army  and 
Navy,  antifriction  bearings  support  the  op- 
erating mechanisms  of  these  guns.  Some  of 
them  have  as  many  as  60  antifriction 
bearings. 

On  seagoing  craft  one  would  not  generally 
think  of  antifriction  bearings  in  connection 
with  this  equipment,  but  there  are  thoiosands 
of  antifriction  bearings  in  the  various  pieces 
of  equipment  necessary  to  man  these  ships. 

Motor  transport  and  combat  vehicles  have 
assembled  in  them  as  many  as  60  antifriction 
bearings.  These  vehicles,  of  course,  are  used 
In  all  branches  of  the  service. 

BAILIOAO    ■qtnPKZlVT    X78INO    ANTmiCTION 
BZAKINGS 

Roller  bearings  greatly  Increase  the  avail- 
ability and  utilization  of  steam,  electric, 
Dlesel-electrlc  locomotives  and  passenger- 
train  equipment.  They  help  to  make  high- 
speed trains  possible.  The  Pullman  Co.  usea 
roller  bearings  rn  all  new  cars.  Hundreds 
of  existing  freight  and  steam  locomotives 
have  been  converted  to,  or  buUt  new  on  roUer 
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bearings,  and  these  locomotives  are  doing  a 
vastly  Increased  amount  of  work. 

Records  kept  by  the  railroads  themselves 
ahow  that  locomotives  are  doing  a  vastly  In- 
creased amount  of  work 

Records  kept  by  the  railroads  themselves 
show  that  locomotives  with  all  axles  on 
roUer  bearings  will  make  from  33  to  100 
percent  more  miles  in  the  same  period  of 
time  than  similar  locomotives  on  friction 
bearings  •  •  *  and  the  maintenance 
costs  on  roller-bearing  locomotives  is  from 
30  to  42  percent  less  The  general  con- 
cept of  nations  at  war  is  that  costs  do  not 
mean  much  in  winning  a  war,  but  when 
these  savings  In  costs  a'e  translated  Into  a 
saving  Ir  manpower  ani*  vital  materials  It 
means  a  great  saving  in  time,  which  is  the 
vital  element  in  winning  a  war.  The  use  of 
roller  bearings  on  freight  cars  is  now  a  very 
active  subject,  as  roller  bearings  will  elim- 
inate hot  boxes  and  remove  all  speed  restric- 
tions as  far  as  the  bearings  are  concerned, 
which  will  make  possible  an  approach  to 
one-speed  railroading  on  many  railroads. 

■QtTIPMZNT  or  STTPPOrriNO   IKDUS'iaiES   DEPENDS 
ON   BBAaiNOe 

Aside  from  these  major  pieces  of  war 
equipment  In  which  antifriction  bearings 
are  such  a  definite  part,  we  should  think  also 
in  terms  of  the  supporting  Industries  and 
mechanisms  which  are  necessary  to  round 
out  our  war  machine.  A  few  examples  are 
the  construction  of  airports  which  requires  all 
types  of  equipment  such  as  mixers,  tractors, 
shovels,  cnishers,  graders,  scarlflers.  paving 
machinery,  conveyors,  cranes,  compressors, 
screens,  locomotives,  and  bulldozers. 

The  mining  of  such  important  ores  as 
nickel,  copper,  molybdenum  and  many  others 
requires  many  different  types  of  machinery 
similar  to  that  used  In  the  steel  Industry 
and  all  of  them  require  antifriction  bearings. 

This  same  thing  holds  true  In  the  grain- 
milling  Industry,  the  ceramic  industry,  the 
electrical  industry,  the  rubber  Indmtry,  the 
refrigerator  Industry,  the  paper  Industry,  the 
automotive  Industry,  the  construction  Indus- 
try, the  lumbering  Industry,  farm-equipment 
Industry,  coal-mlnlng  industry,  textile  indus- 
try, petroleum  Industry,  fuel  Industry,  ce- 
ment Industry,  and  many  others.  All  these 
industries  have  been  antifrlctlonlzed  In  the 
past  25  years,  and  they,  and  their  specialized 
machinery  are  of  vital  Importance  In  sup- 
porting the  primary  war  Industries  engaged 
In  the  actual  production  of  fighting  equip- 
ment. 

For  this  reason,  such  pieces  of  modem 
equipment  that  are  essential  to  supporting 
the  war  program  carry  high  priority  ratings, 
and  that  equipment  could  not  and  cannot  be 
but  without  antifriction  bearings. 


Dewey's  Nayal  Victory  aad  the  American 
Pioneers  in  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'&EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  12.  1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRKSSiONAL  RECORD,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Sergio  Osmena,  Vice  President  of  the 
Philippines,  entitled  "Dewey's  Naval  Vic- 
tory and  the  American  Pioneers  in  the 
Philippines,"   which   was   delivered   on 


April  3.  1944.  before  the  Naval  Academy 
Woman's  Club  at  Annapolis,  Md.: 

Madam  President,  distinguished  members 
of  the  club,  and  friends:  I  am  deeply  thankful 
to  you  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  ad- 
dress you  today.  I  have  chosen  for  my  sub- 
ject "Dewey's  Naval  Victory  and  the  American 
Pioneers  in  the  Philippines."  I  have  done 
this  for  two  reasons:  First,  t)ecause  it  Is  In 
Annapolis  where  your  famous  Naval  Academy 
Is  located  and  I  wish  to  honor  one  of  the 
academy's  most  distinguished  graduates — 
Dewey:  second,  because  Admiral  Dewey's 
gallant  fight  at  Manila  Bay  almost  45  years 
ago  cannot  be  considered  any  longer  as  an 
isolated  exploit  of  a  great  commander.  It 
Is,  in  fact,  the  starting  point  of  a  political 
association  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines — a  partnership  of  mutuality 
and  helpfulness  that  has  been  carried  out 
successfully  during  all  these  years  and  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  wel- 
fare of  our  two  peoples. 

The  event  that  brought  the  United  States 
to  the  Philippines  in  1898  was  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Commodore 
Dewey,  who  was  In  command  of  the  American 
Pacific  squadron  then  In  Hong  Kong,  was 
ordered  to  Manila  Bay  to  engage  the  Spanish 
Fleet  there.  "You  must  capture  vessels  or 
destroy,"  Instructed  the  cable  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  After  waiting  2  days  for 
Information  from  the  Philippines,  Dewey  left 
for  Manila,  entering  Its  bay  on  the  night  of 
April  30  In  disregard  of  the  mines  and  forti- 
fications therein.  He  then  circled  past  the 
water  front,  ignoring  shots  fired  by  Manila 
batteries,  and  proceeded  to  Cavite  where  the 
Spanish  Fleet  under  Admiral  Montojo  was 
formed  In  battle  line. 

"Hie  engagement  did  not  take  long.  In  the 
morning  of  May  1,  at  6:41,  with  Dewey's 
command.  "You  may  fire  when  you  are  ready. 
Grldley,"  the  American  squadron  commenced 
the  attack,  keeping  it  up  until  7:46  a.  m., 
when  Dewey,  confident  of  victory,  retired. 
At  11:16  a.  m.  he  reengaged  the  enemy,  but 
by  this  time  most  of  the  Spanish  ships  were 
aflame  and  sinking,  while  others  had  fled, 
seeking  protection  behind  Cavite  Point.  At 
12:30  p.  m.  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the 
Government  Building  at  Cavite  and  the  fir- 
ing ceased.  Thus,  Admiral  Dewey,  with  his 
little  squadron,  composed  of  the  Olympia, 
his  fiagship,  and  the  Baltimore.  Raleigh, 
Petrel,  Concord,  and  Boston.  In  less  than  a 
day,  destroyed  the  sea  power  of  Spain  in  the 
Philippines.  Having  accomplished  this, 
Dewey  then  proceeded  to  effect  a  blockade 
of  the  city  of  Manila,  isolating  It  from  the 
outside  world. 

Important  as  was  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay, 
It  was  only  Incidental  to  the  big  military 
operations  conducted  by  the  United  States 
In  the  Caribbean.  In  that  area  she  waged 
war  on  Spain  with  a  definite  purpose — that 
of  liberating  Cuba.  In  the  Philippines  she 
had  no  avowed  objective  except  to  destroy 
Spanish  power  In  the  islands.  When  this 
was  accomplished  the  United  States  cotild 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Islands  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Spanish  forces.  But^JJewey's  great 
victory  In  Manila  Bay  had  created  an  Inter- 
national situation  from  which  the  United 
States  could  not  escape.  Moreover,  It 
brought  the  Filipino  people  within  the 
domain  of  American  solicitude  and  respon- 
sibility. The  American  people  who  had  gone 
to  war  for  the  emancipation  of  Cut>a  could 
not,  after  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  Bay.  be 
reconciled  with  the  Idea  of  leaving  another 
oppressed  people  any  longer  imder  Spain. 

Thus,  on  October  28,  1898.  the  Secretary  of 
State  cabled  this  message  to  the  American 
Commissioners  who  were  negotiating  the 
peace  treaty  with  Spain  at  Paris: 

"The  sentiment  in  the  United  States  is 
almost    universal   that   the   peoi^e    of   the 


PhUlpplncs,  whatever  Is  done,  must  be  liber- 
ated from  Spanish  domination.    •    •    • 

"Consequently,  grave  as  the  responsibilities 
and  unforeseen  as  the  difficulties  which  are 
berore  ub.  the  President  can  see  but  one 
plain  path  of  duty— the  acceptance  of  tha 
Philippine  archipelago." 

With  the  assumption  of  this  new  responsi- 
bility, the  question  arose  as  to  what  to  do 
with  the  Philippine  Islands.  Should  they 
be  colonized  In  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
old  colonizing  pxjwers.  embarking  the  United 
States  on  the  road  to  imperialism?  Or  should 
they  be  admitted  as  a  State  or  Territory  into 
the  American  Union?  Or  should  they  be 
granted  outright  Independence? 

To  help  solve  the  Philippine  problem. 
President  McKlnley  sent  the  first  Philippine 
Commission — headed  by  Dr.  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman.  president  of  Cornell  University, 
a  great  liberal  and  an  outstanding  scholar. 

The  Schurman  commission  arrived  In  Ma- 
nila in  February  1899,  some  time  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  Isetween  the  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  forces.  The  only  Philip- 
pine territory  occupied  by  the  Americana  was 
the  naval  station  at  Cavite  and  the  city  of 
Manila.  Manila  was  forced  to  surrender  un- 
der a  combined  Filipino- American  pressur*. 
All  the  other  provinces  and  Islands  of  the 
Philippines  were  under  the  control  of  an 
Independent  government  of  the  Philippines 
which  was  set  up  by  the  Filipinos  a  month 
before  at  Malolos.  This  situation  naturally 
increased  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
of  the  commission.  It  not  only  had  to  make 
a  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  islands  among 
a  hostile  population  but  also  had  to  help  the 
United  States  Army  In  the  task  of  acquaint- 
ing the  people  with  America's  altruistic  pvir- 
poses. 

To  xinderstand  the  situation  that  faced  the 
Schurman  commission  at  this  time,  it  Is 
necessary  to  consider  the  existing  political 
temper  In  the  islands.  The  Filipino  people, 
repeatedly  subjected  to  Injustices  and  abuses, 
had  tired  of  airing  their  grievances  and  of 
petitioning  without  avail  for  redress.  Their 
clamors  for  urgent  and  essential  reforms  to 
the  government  remained  unheeded.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  all  peaceful  means,  they  turned 
to  the  last  recourse — revolution. 

When  the  revolt  was  of  a  local  character 
It  was  easy  for  the  Spanish  Government  to 
quell  It.  But  In  1896  the  revolution  ac- 
quired national  proportions.  It  spread  not 
only  to  the  provinces  surrounding  Manila 
but  to  other  Islands  in  the  south  as  well. 
Indeed,  it  became  so  menacing  that  the  Span- 
ish Government  had  to  compromise  with  Its 
leaders  In  tiie  famous  Pact  of  Blak-na-bato— 
by  the  terms  of  which  Spain  agreed  to  initiate 
reforms  In  the  government  and  to  give  in- 
demnity to  the  FUlpinos  in  exchange  for  the 
surrender  of  arms  and  the  exile  of  the  FIM- 
plno  leaders.  Neither  of  the  parties- 
Spaniard  or  Filipino— intended  to  live  up  to 
his  bargain.  The  Spaniard  had  hoped  that 
with  the  exile  of  the  Filipino  leaders  the 
people  woiild  calm  down,  while  the  Fili- 
pinos, with  the  Indemnity  money  paid  them, 
intended  to  purchase  arms.  It  waa  at  this 
time  that  the  Spanish -American  War  broke 

out.  

It  is  interesting  to  note  thst  Dewey  was 
Instrumental  in  bringing  Agulnaldo.  the  ex- 
iled leader  of  the  revolution,  back  to  the 
Islands.  In  him,  Dewey  and  the  other  mili- 
tary commanders  found  a  ready  ally  to  the 
war  against  Spato.  On  the  other  hand, 
Agulnaldo,  in  lending  his  support  to  the 
American  forces,  had  hoped  that  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  eventually  Independent. 
Given  the  signal  to  resume  the  struggle 
against  Spain,  the  forces  of  the  revolution 
swept  from  Provtoce  to  Provtoce,  forcing  the 
capitulation  of  Spanish  garrisons  and  finally 
reaching  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

When   the  Treaty   of   Parts,   of   Dec 
10.  1808,  was  signed,  by  the  terms  at 
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the  Philippine  was  ceded  by  €paln  to  the 
United  Sutes,  the  Filipinos  became  bitterly 
tftaappointed.  They  questioned  the  legltu 
macy  of  the  transfer,  since  the  ceding  power 
no  longer  had  any  poMenlon  of  the  islands. 
In  addition,  they  entertained  doubts  as  to 
the  real  Intention  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Philippines.  To  enlighten  them  and  to 
win  their  confidence  became,  therefore,  the 
Immediate  task  of  the  Commission.  They 
exhausted  every  method  of  conciliation  to 
win  popular  support  for  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  acceptance  of  American  sovereignty. 

In  a  proclamation  the  Commission  de- 
clared that  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  "•  •  •  is  the  well-being, 
the  prospentv.  and  the  hauplneas  of  the 
Philippine  j>ecpl«  and  their  elevation  and 
advancement  to  a  position  among  the  most 
dvUixed  peoples  of  the  world." 

Although  no  immediate  results  could  be 
•dileved  by  the  Commission  In  its  peace 
iSorts.  Dr.  Schurman  and  his  colleagues 
rendered  signal  service  to  the  United  States 
by  helping  the  military  authorities  in  the 
Islands  expound  to  the  people  the  liberal 
policy  and  beneficent  alms  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Philippines.  Upon  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  studies  and  investigations,  the 
Commission  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  submitted  its  report.  This  report  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  documents  In  the 
history  of  Philippine-American  relations.  It 
served  as  a  basis  for  Executive  pronounce- 
ments and  congressional  actions.  Although 
the  Commission  did  not  recommend  the 
granting  of  Immediate  Independence  or  the 
admission  of  the  Philippines  into  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  It  clearly  stated  in  Its  report  that 
ultlmnte  Independence  is  the  aspiration  and 
goal  of  the  Filipinos,  Including  the  conserva- 
tive elements  that  at  that  time  were  opposed 
to  Immediate  independence.  To  reconcile 
the  political  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Flll- 
plnoa  with  the  democratic  traditions  and 
sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States,  the 
Commission  recommended  from  the  very  out- 
Mi  "to  extend  to  the  Filipinos  larger  liber- 
ties of  self-government  than  Jefferson  ap- 
proved of  for  the  Inhabitants  of  Lculslana  " 
In  such  a  scheme  of  government  the  people 
w«re  to  be  allowed  to  elect  the  members  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 

Ptltpino  resistance.  In  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica's superior  arms  and  of  her  liberal  pro- 
nouncemenu,  could  not  last  long.  Fore- 
seeing the  termination  of  hostilities,  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  tent  to  the  Philippines  a  sec- 
ond Commission,  headed  by  an  outstanding 
Jurist.  William  H.  Taft.  to  exercise  the  pow- 
ers of  a  quasi  civil  government  In  the  islands. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  Commission,  the 
President  signed  a  letter  of  Instructions 
drawn  by  a  great  statesman,  Secretary  Root. 
In  those  Instructions,  the  President  enjoined 
the  Commission  that  the  welfare  of  the 
islands  should  be  a  paramount  consideration 
and.  among  other  things,  said: 

*  In  all  the  fields  of  government  and  ad- 
ministrative provisions  which  they  are  au- 
thorised to  prescribe,  the  Commission  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  government  which 
tktff  are  establishing  Is  darigncd  not  for  our 
astMMtlon  or  for  the  expreaalon  of  our  theo- 
retical views,  but  for  the  happiness,  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  measures  adopted  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  their  customs,  their  hab- 
lu.  and  even  their  prejudices  to  the  fullest 
extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment 
of  the  indispensable  requisites  of  Just  and 
effective  government." 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions,  the 
Commission  proceeded  to  prepare  a  munici- 
pal code  and  a  provincial  law  which  Invested 
the  people  with  the  power  of  exercising  wide 
autonomy  m  their  municipal  governments 
and  a  considerable  autonomy  in  their  pro- 
vlneial  governmenU.  The  Commission  also 
a  civU-servtee  act  which  speclflcaliy 
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The  zeal  of  these  teachers  was  repaid  fully, 
however,  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the 
people  for  education.  No  people  ever  accept- 
ed the  blessings  of  education  more  readily 
than  the  Filipinos.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  never  had  to  pass  a  law  making  public 
education  compulsory. 

In  the  report  of  the  Schurman  conunls- 
slon,  there  was  recognized  as  a  basic  need 
for  a  sound  organization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  honest  and  efficient  government 
officials  and  employees.  When  the  Taft  com- 
mission was  organized,  tlie  fifth  act  approved 
by  them  was  that  providing  for  a  civil-service 
system  In  which  merit  and  fitness  alone 
should  govern,  and  these  qualifications  were 
to  be  determined  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. Many  Americans  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  went  to  the  Philippines 
to  take  part  In  the  work  started  by  the  Taft 
commission.  They  were  diligent  and  hon- 
est, courteous,  and  efficient. 

One  of  the  early  problems  that  faced  the 
new  government  was  that  of  public  health 
and  sanitation.  The  Incidents  and  mortal- 
ity due  to  certain  diseases  were  high  all  over 
the  islands.  Every  now  and  then  epidemics 
of  smallpox  or  cholera  would  break  out. 
Under  American  leadership,  vigorous  health 
measures  were  taken,  such  a^  compulsory  vac- 
cination and  the  building  of  artesian  wells, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  disease  by  the  rat,  fly,  and  mos- 
quito. Infant  mortality,  too,  was  reduced. 
In  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  health 
and  its  branches  in  the  provinces,  In  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
and  maternity  clinics,  and  In  the  quarantine 
service,  American  technical  assistance  was  In- 
valuable and  doctors  and  nurses  made  a 
splendid  record. 

Th3  lawyers  who  were  appointed  to  the 
bench  were  men  of  honor,  learning,  and  abil- 
ity and  they  helped  in  establishing  In  the 
islands  an  Independent  Judiciary.  Those 
who  entered  Into  the  law  practice  were  fair- 
minded  and  able  men,  and  they  helped  in 
setting  up  a  high  standard  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Both  Judges  and  Irw  practitioners, 
solicitous  of  the  people's  welfare,  poor  and 
rich  a^lke,  cooperated  together  in  winning 
from  the  masses  faith  and  confidence  In  the 
administration  of  Justice. 

In  the  building  up  of  a  strong  national 
structure,  roads  and  other  transportation 
facilities  to  develop  trade  and  promote  un- 
derstanding are  essential.  When  the  civil 
government  was  established,  with  Governor 
Taft  at  the  head,  the  old  Spanish  road  sys- 
tem of  less  than  a  thousand  miles  throughout 
the  islands  was  almost  destroyed.  Most  of 
those  roads  were  Impassable  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  facilities  for  travel  in  the 
dry  season  were  very  limited.  The  problem 
facing  the  Commission  was  not  only  to  repair 
and  widen  the  old  roads  but  to  build  new 
ones.  A  constructive  policy  for  the  building, 
repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads  was  adopted 
by  the  Conimlsslon,  and  experienced  engi- 
neers were  brought  from  the  United  Stater 
These  engineers,  through  their  technical 
ability,  industry,  and  endurance,  carried  cut 
the  program  with  marked  cuccess.  These 
engineers  were  also  helpful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  waterworks,  artesian  wells,  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

The  American  missionaries  of  all  denomi- 
nations and  sects  who  came  to  the  Islands 
were  among  those  who  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Filipino  people.  As  soon  as  the 
flames  of  war  died  down,  they  establiehed 
echcols  and  missionary  centers,  to  work 
among  the  native  inhabitants,  often  In  re- 
mote places,  helping  them  to  Improve  their 
lot  and  do  away  with  diseases  and  prejudices. 
While  these  missionaries  did  their  religious 
and  missionary  work  with  zeal,  they  did 
nothing  to  prevent  other  existing  religious 
organizations    from    carrying    on    their    re- 
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ligiouB  activities  and  professions.  Religious 
freedom,  in  place  of  religious  intolerance,  be- 
came the  rule  in  the  new  regime  in  which  the 
church  became  separated  from  the  state. 
This  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  democracy 
which  America  brought  to  the  Philippines. 

When  the  main  body  of  the  Army  was 
withdrawn  from  Philippine  service,  many  en- 
terprising Americans  who  came  with  the 
Army  established  thenaselves  in  the  islands 
as  independent  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
manufacturers.  Many  of  them,  after  a  few 
years  of  toil  became  prosperous.  With  the 
increase  of  Philippine  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  greater  impetus 
was  given  to  the  economic  development  of 
the  Islands,  and  outside  capital  was  espe- 
cially needed.  In  a  large  measure,  however. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  greater  portion  of 
American  capital  invested  in  the  Philip- 
pines before  the  war  did  not  come  from  the 
United  States  but  was  made  right  there  and 
multiplied   by   these   enterprising   men. 

In  addition  to  these  groups,  there  were 
Individual  Americans,  scientists,  researchers 
and  economists,  Journalists  and  writers,  ed- 
ucators, industrialists,  and  others,  who  came 
to  the  Philippines  to  add  their  contribution 
to  the  Islands'  political,  social,  educational, 
and  economic  development.  Each,  working 
in  his  own  way,  helped  to  :ay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  nation. 

All  these  people  were  the  pioneers  of 
America  In  the  islands.  They  worked  closely 
together  to  make  the  American  adventure 
in  the  Philippines  a  success.  They  were  the 
ones  who  blazed  the  trails  of  good  and  hu- 
mane government  in  the  islands,  and  set  the 
pattern  which  has  been  consistently  followed 
in  the  succeeding  years.  They  were  the  ones 
who,  for  a  time,  suffered  the  natural  cold- 
ness and  Indifference  of  a  people  newly  con- 
quered and  who  waded  through  their  preju- 
dices and  indifference  to  win  for  America 
In  the  end  the  everlasting  and  fervent  af- 
fection, graUtude,  and  loyalty  of  the  Filipino 
people. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  the  Flhplno  people  themselves.  The  en- 
vironmental factors  were  indeed  conducive 
to  progress  and  development,  but  the  princi- 
pal reason  why  so  much  success  was  made 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  was 
that  America  found  in  the  Philippines  a 
people  possessing  a  basic  culture,  politically 
conscious,  ready  for  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogatives and  duties  of  self-government,  and 
responsive  to  the  eontinolng  demands  of 
progress. 

It  Is  said  that  shortly  after  his  victory  over 
the  Spanish  Fleet,  Dewey,  professing  to  ignore 
the  possibility  that  Spain  might  be  succeeded 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines, 
prophesied  that  in  40  or  50  years  a  Japanese 
naval  squadron  might  enter  Manila  Bay.  as 
he  had  done,  demanding  surrender  of  Manila 
and  the  Philippines.  As  Dewey  predicted,  so 
the  Japanes'  came.  But  one  essential  fact 
is  to  be  noted  and  It  Is  this:  When  America 
came,  we  Filipinos  sided  with  America  and 
fought  against  the  existing  sovereign.  When 
46  years  later,  Japan  came,  we  Filipinos  not 
only  sided  with  America,  the  sovereign  power. 
but  ourselves  voluntarily  and  spontaneously 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  In  defending  the 
American  flag. 

The  explanation  for  tills  Is  simple.  Dis- 
regarding old  cotonlai  methods.  America  fol- 
lowed in  the  islands  a  policy  that  was  hu- 
mane, altnilstlc.  and  progressive.  Her  deal- 
ings with  the  people  have  been  characterized 
not  only  by  sincerity  and  good  faith,  but  also 
by  a  iq)lrlt  of  Uberaliam.  equaUty.  and  Justice. 
Shj  has  complied  with  ever"  promise  made 
to  them.  She  has  administered  the  affairs  of 
t^e  Islands  as  a  true  trustee  not  for  her  own 
benefit  but  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
the  FUlpino  people.     "Tb*  Philippines  ior 


the  Filipinos'*  had  been  her  guiding  principle 
throughout  all  these  years.  She,  therefore, 
has  won  not  only  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  Filipino  people  but  also  their 
steadfast  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  faith. 

In  the  btiildlng  up  of  this  faith  we  owe 
much  not  only  to  the  pioneers  of  America  in 
the  Philippines  but  also  to  the  multitude  of 
men  and  women  of  good  will  and  stout  hearts 
who  have  since  gone  to  our  remote  Islands  in 
the  Pacific  to  Join  in  the  task  of  nation 
building,  keeping  In  mind  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  maintaining  always  the  good 
name  of  America.  Many  of  these  have  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  are  living 
here.  Others  like  Dewey,  Schurman,  and 
Toft  have  passed  away,  but  to  all  of  them — 
living  and  dead — and,  indeed,  to  those  now 
suffering  in  enemy  prison  and  concentration 
camps  and  to  those  still  maintaining  the 
spirit  of  resistance  In  the  mountains  of  the 
Philippines.  I  wish  to  render  a  tribute  of 
affection,  admiration,  and  gratitude  in  behalf 
of  my  people. 

Extending  alongside  Manila  Bay,  where  4S 
years  agu  Dewey  won  his  laurels,  there  Is  the 
most  beautiful  boulevard  in  the  Orient, 
which  the  Filipino  people,  in  token  of  their 
affection  and  respect,  named  after  Dewey.  At 
one  end  of  this  boulevard  Is  the  monuiment 
to  Jose  Rizal,  our  national  hero,  and  from 
this  monument  begins  the  Bonifacio  Drive, 
named  after  our  great  revolutionary  leader 
of  1896.  Not  far  from  this,  running  parallel. 
U  Taft  Avenue  which  Itself  meets  the  Father 
Burgos  Drive,  named  after  our  prlest-martjrr, 
and  ends  with  the  plaza  named  after  Gen- 
eral Lawton.  To  the  left  of  this  plaaa  is  the 
most  important  bridge,  crossing  the  Pasig 
River,  and  named  after  William  A.  Jones, 
author  of  the  organic  act  which  promised 
Independence  to  the  Philippines.  Inside  the 
walled  city  U  the  Plaza  McKinley,  which 
was  the  old  Spanish  Government  center,  with 
the  supreme  court  building  on  one  side  and 
the  cathedral  on  the  other.  In  that  plaza 
Mr.  Taft  took  his  oath  of  office  as  the  first 
civil  governor  of  the  Philippines. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  public  parks 
and  a  parkway  named  after  four  Governors 
General — ^Luke  B.  Wright.  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
Francis  Burton  Harrison,  and  Leonard 
Wood— while  the  main  Philippine  army  post 
and  training  camp  was  named  after  the  last 
Governor  General  and  first  United  States 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines — 
Frank  Murphy. 

As  time  goes  on.  other  landmarks  and  mon- 
uments will  doubtless  be  erected  In  honor  of 
individual  Americans  and  Filipinos  who  dls- 
tingvtished  themselves  in  the  service  at  the 
Filipino  people,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
Among  these,  I  envision  a  simple  one — a 
great  square  block  of  native  stone — dedicated 
to  the  imperishable  memory  of  those  who 
fell  In  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines,  sealing 
with  their  sacrifices  the  enduring  friendship 
and  solidarity  of  our  two  peoples.  I  propose 
to  have  It  lettered  thus :  "To  aU  tlioee.  known 
and  unknown,  whose  mingled  blood  was  shed 
for  the  defense  of  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  for  tbe  glory  of  Ood." 
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Of  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSDTTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  AprU  IS.  1944 
Mr.    BRADLEY    of    Michigan.      Mr. 
Speaker,  uxuler  leave  to  extend  my  ze- 


xnarks  In  the  Recokd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  ovtr 
SUtion  WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.. 
and  WMAM.  Marinette.  Wis..  AprU  9. 
1944: 

We  are  today  engaged  in  our  most  serious 
war.  Today  we  are  facing  probably  the  most 
critical  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 
After  all,  we  never  really  got  into  World  War 
No.  1,  although  we  rejoice  In  the  fact  that  It 
was  undoubtedly  our  entry  at  a  critical  period 
which  swayed  the  balance  In  favor  of  our 
allies  and  brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  condu- 
Blon  t>efore  we  hsd  an  opportimlty  to  get  into 
It  with  both  feet. 

So,  I  say  to  you  that  ^e  last  previoui 
real  ctisis  In  our  national  history  was  during 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  In  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's time  our  prob?era  was  to  keep  America 
a  united  natlcn.  Today  our  problem  Is 
equally  serious.  It  to  to  keep  a  united  nation 
American. 

What  are  the  principles  of  our  republican 
form  of  government  as  guaranteed  to  us  by 
our  Constitution?    That  Constitution  brand- 
ed us  as  a  Republic  of  48  sovereign  States 
banded  together  to  establish  a  society  found- 
ed on  the  rights  of  the  individual.    Our  Con- 
stitution limits  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government.     It  declares  that  the  rights  of 
the  people  are  inviolable.     It  declares  that 
those  people  are  to  be  free  from  governnrent 
control.    Our  forefathers  fought  for  our  Inde* 
pendence  because  of  their  desire  to  establish 
these  principles  of  government.    They  fought 
against  taxation  without  representation,  but 
we  have  It  today  in  many  ctf  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  some  of  our  bureatis  here  In 
Washington.    Our  Constitution  provided  that 
the  individual  violations  of  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers was  to  be  protected  by  regulation,  by  laws, 
and  by  policing.    Throughout  all  the  days  of 
history  we  have  fought  for  a  classless  system 
in  this  Nation  imtll  recent  years.   Remember, 
back  in  the  Civil  War  days,  the  admonition 
of  President  Lincoln  that  no  nation  can  long 
exist  half  slave  and  half  free:  yet  today  some 
of  oxu:  bureaucrats  in  Washington  are  delib- 
erately fostering  a  society  by  classes,  crcsecut 
by     religious,     educational,     and     economic 
groups. 

Now.  why?  Why  do  these  economic  plan- 
ners in  Washington,  operating  under  a  cloak 
at  war  secrecy,  try  to  impose  s  foreign  poUtl- 
cal  Ideology  upon  this  Nation?  Is  It  to  keep 
themselves  secure  in  a  governmental  position 
for  all  time?  Or  is  it  because  they  seek  to 
prepare  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  and  the  American  economy 
for  participation  in  some  Ideological  world 
state?  It  is  a  problem  with  which  we  must 
all  be  very  seriously  concerned  at  this  precise 
moment. 

Last  week  I  discussed  with  you  the  per- 
fectly obvious  program,  adopted  in  Wash- 
ington by  certain  of  those  within  the  high 
councils  of  our  Government  or  certainly 
within  the  high  btn-eaucracy  In  otir  Govern- 
ment, who  seek  to  Impose  upon  us  some 
form  of  National  Socialism.  I  promised  to 
^ItTymf  with  you  today  the  other  phllcao- 
phles,  and  particularly  the  Fascist  philosophy 
of  government  adopted  by  aiu>ther  school  of 
thought  among  these  long-haired  post-war 
planners  here  in  Washington,  who  work 
steadfastly,  and  very  effectively.  I  assurr  you, 
while  our  patriotic  loyal  constitutionalist 
Americans  have  their  eyes  on  our  immediate 
goal  of  winning  this  war. 

First  of  all,  we  have  at  large  in  this  country 
a  group  of  American  Marxian  Communlste, 
very  effectively  operating  to  conceal  or  be- 
cloud the  ultimate  alms  of  those  who  actu- 
ally are  in  the  drivers'  seat.  Recently,  they 
liave  concentrated  their  efforts  \in(ter  the 
left-wing  branch  of  American  labor  leaders 
and  now  have  come  out  in  tbe  forefront 
openly  as  the  Political  Action  Committee  of 
the'C.  I.  C  supposedly  headed  by  8idney 
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According  to  the  Diet  eommittce. 
M  nperted  in  two  recent  lengthy  sp««ctiM  on 
tt)«  floor  o(  tht  HouM,  by  the  chairman, 
Martin  Dm  (Drmocrat,  o(  TexM).  Into  this 
C.  I.  O.  political  action  group  h«a  b««n  cor> 
railed  practically  all  of  the  communlatlc.  or 
plAk,  radical  labor  leader*  and  tticlr  apokM- 
m«n  In  thla  Nation. 

Accjrding  to  Mr.  Dtm.  the  announcvd 
polla  et  tliia  organiaatlon  baa  been  to  ralM 
i  pjwtwil  flMBpalgn  fund  of  around  M.OOO,- 
000  to  besmirch  and  t>esmear  and  to  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  any  and  all  Members  of 
Ow^iaai  who  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by  this 
group.  According  to  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, it  is  illegal  for  an  employer  of  labor  to 

itnbute  more  than  $5,000  to  a  political 
ipaign  fund.  It  Is  Illegal  to  contribute 
anything  to  any  campaign  fund  In  exchange 
for  a  promise  of  political  support  sfter  elec- 
tion. It  would  t>e  regarded  as  an  unfair  labor 
practice  and  the  employer  subject  to  prose- 
cution under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  were  he  to  solicit  campaign  contribu- 
tions among  the  personnel  of  his  organiza- 
tion. Tet.  according  to  the  newspapers,  it 
has  recently  become  the  open  policy  of  the 
C.  1.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  to  have 
Ita  henchmen  circulate  through  various  war 
plant*  In  this  Nation  In  which  they  have  a 
cloaed-shop  <5ontract,  on  company  time  and, 
therefore,  actually  because  their  time  is 
chargeable  to  a  Government  contract,  they 
are,  in  effect,  on  Government  time,  demand- 
ing from  each  and  every  worker  a  stipulated 
cment  of  $1 — or  in  some  cas^s  (2 — as  a 

itrtbution  to  their  political  campaign  fund. 
Should  this  supposedly  free  American  citizen 
rafnaa  to  contribute  thereto,  he  is  subject  to 
dismissal  from  the  union  and  having  been 
thus  dismissed.  l)ecause  of  the  closed-shop 
contract,  he  not  only  loses  his  Job  in  that 
plant  but  loses  the  right  to  work  In  any  other 
plant  in  which  the  C.  I.  O.  has  a  closed  con- 
tract. Is  this  Americanism?  Is  this  what 
free,  liberty-loving  Americans  shall  freely 
permit  having  Imposed  upon  them  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  year? 

The  fact  remains  that  it  is  being  done  and 
the  further  fact  remains  that  the  Attorney 
Oenerf'.l  of  the  United  States,  upon  being 
challenged  on  this  matter,  has  decreed  that 
I  have  previously  stated  is  the 
employer  is  precluded  from  con- 
tributing over  gS.OOO  to  a  political  campaign, 
the  unions  are  perfectly  within  their  rights 
in  carrying  out  their  program,  which  in- 
cludes th»tr  announced  Intention  of  collect- 
ing over  t2.000.000  for  their  participation  in 
the  coming  campaign. 

What  these  unions  do  not  realize  is  this: 
Actually,  we  are  not  heading  for  communism 
in  this  country — Marxian  commimism  which 
means  that  "everything  is  for  the  state  and 
everything  shall  be  owned  by  the  state  and 
equally  distributed  by  the  state."  Instead 
what  they  do  not  realize  is  this;  That  for 
many  years  our  starry-eyed  dreamers  in 
Washington  really  have  been  heading  vis  for 
a  Fascist  or  a  Nazi  state.  Yet  there  is  no 
more  slurring  epithet  that  the  so-called  lib- 
erals, or  pinks,  or  radicals  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  love  to  level  at  all 
tboat  who  do  not  agree  with  them  than  to 
titaige  us  with  being  a  Fascist  or  a  reac- 
tionary, or  a  Tory.  Oh.  how  proud  they  are 
in  their  egotism,  when  they  caiv  level  those 
epithets  at  us. 

What  these  union  leaders  fail  to  realize 
in  their  eKotistlcal  enthusiasm  la  this,  that 
tin  very  Administration  which  they  are  so 
benignly  following,  and  for  which  they  are 
ao  enthusiastic,  has  taken  from  tliem — as  Is 
the  ba^lc  program  in  the  esUblishment  of 
any  Nasi  or  Fascist  state — their  principal  bill 
of  rlghu,  namely,  their  right  of  collective 
barpttning.  They  have  forgotten  that  while 
tiMorctlcally  management  and  labor  can  still 
Btt  fecroaa  the  uUle  and  bargain  collectively, 
nevertheless,  they  can  only  do  so  when. Gov* 
ernmcnt  also  la  repreaettted  at  the  same  Uble. 
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him  not  only  any  excess  profits,  but  also  is 
taking  away  from  him  any  reserve  which  he 
may  be  setting  aside  to  cover  the  cost  of  his 
reconversion  to  peacetime  production.  This 
is  entirely  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
these  Fa»c!st-mlnded  planners  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  war  production  effort,  finding 
himself  without  any  caah  reserve,  In  order 
to  reconvert  and  at  the  same  time  in  order 
to  meet  his  pay  rolls,  the  manufacturer  will 
be  forced  to  go  to  the  Government  to  borrow 
furuls  and  this  will  effectively  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  ultimate  control  over  his  op- 
eration. 

Let  me  give  you  one  simple  example  lllua- 
tratlve  of  this  program.  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
files  from  a  relatively  small  but  very  capable 
manufacturer  in  my  district,  who  last  year 
did  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  Govern- 
ment business.  He  showed  a  paper  profit  of 
roughly  $145,000  of  which  taxes  ate  up 
$115,000.  He  set  aside  as  a  reserve  for  post- 
war adjtistments  $11,000.  leaving  him  a  net 
profit  of  $29.CO0.  Now.  this  Is  not  unreason- 
able bookkeeping,  but  along  comes  Mr  Rene- 
gotiation, and  he  takes  $10,000  in  addition  to 
the  taxes  of  $115,000,  leaving  the  manufac- 
turer a  net  profit  for  distribution  among  his 
stockholders  of  $20,000,  and  a  reserve  for 
post-war  adjustments  of  but  $4,000. 

And  remember  this:  No  provision  remains 
for  the  absorption  of  any  losses.  Govern- 
ment takes  away  the  profits,  but  Government 
is  never  renegotiated  to  make  good  on  any 
losses.  That  is  simply  the  manufacttirer's 
tough  luck. 

Now.  surely  the  manufacturer's  stock- 
holders are  entitled  to  their  pittance,  but 
how  Is  that  manufacturer  going  to  be  able 
to  reconvert  his  plant  to  peacetime  effort, 
meet  his  pay  rolls  to  keep  his  employees 
workinc  steadily  vrlthout  being  forced  to  txa- 
row  money  from  the  Government?  When 
he  does  so,  the  Government  will  have  a  Hen 
on  that  property  and  will  dictate  his  means 
of  production  and  his  means  of  distribution, 
because  the  Government  has  control  of  his 
flow  of  capital — the  money  needed  to  oper- 
ate that  plant.  I  repeat,  you  have  the  sham 
of  private  ownership,  but  you  also  have  com- 
plete Fascist  control  of  that  plant,  and  that 
is  what  is  going  on  all  over  this  country 
under  our  present  program.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Wake  up,  America, 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Polish  Agent  Tells  Mission 
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Thursday.  April  13, 1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Danlell,  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  April  7,  1944: 
Polish  Acznt  Tells  Mission^Bxavxd  Etx  or 

GnTAPO 

(By  Raymond  Danlell) 
LoKDON,  Enclamd.— In  a  room  Just  off  Plc- 
cadiUy  tills  correspondent  talked  with  a 
blue-eyed  earnest  young  Pole  who  had  Just 
returned  from  his  own  country.' to  which  he 
had  been  sent  In  February  1943.  by  the  late 
Premier  BlkorslU  to  serve  as  liaison  officer 
between  the  exiled  Polish  Government  in 
London  and  the  Polish  underground.  For 
11  months  this  27-year-old  officer,  r,  ho  pre- 
fers to  be  called  George  Jur  because  that  U 
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not  the  name  he  used  on  his  dangerovu  mis- 
sion, lived  and  worked*  under  ttie  unknowing 
eyea  of  the  Oeatapo 

He  had  some  amazing  adventurea.  but  it 
wae  not  of  theee  he  spoke  ao  much  as  of  the 
obeervationa  he  made  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  around  Poland.  He  had  gained  eev- 
•nd  pounds  more  weight  and  explained  that 
tlUi  was  because  he  and  those  underground 
friends  who  hid  him  from  the  Gestapo  al- 
ways felt  that  each  meal  might  be  his  last. 
In  Poland,  he  explained,  it  U  patriotic  to 
upset  German  economy  by  supporting  the 
black  market. 

The  Germans  have  practiced  two  kinds  of 
terror  in  Poland,  the  agent  said.  In  the 
territory  weat  of  the  Curzon  line,  he  aald, 
it  haa  taken  admlniatratlve  form.  There,  he 
said,  It  is  unlawful  to  speak  Polish  on  the 
streeta,  there  are  no  schools  for  Polish  cbU- 
dren,  and  Poles  are  forbidden  to  move  from 
one  town  to  another  without  epeclai  permltt. 
In  the  eastern  territory  which  Russia  claims, 
he  said,  extermination  has  been  the  appar- 
ent German  aim  and  since  last  Octolier.  when 
it  became  clear  that  a  German  withdrawal 
was  inevitable,  terror  has  increased. 
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Curaon  line  and  that  Soviet  administration 
to  the  east  at  least  will  bt  carried  on  under 
the  eyes  of  American  and  British  obeerrers. 
While  the  present  government  now  has  the 
support  of  the  bulk  of  the  people,  It  may  lose 
that  support  if  it  agrees  to  cede  eastern  terri- 
tories to  Ruaata  In  exchange  for  east  Prussia, 
because  that  wotild  be  regarded  as  treason. 
Jur  declared.  'The  p$ople  are  befinning  to 
ask,  "What  are  we  fighting  fort"  He  said, 
"A  country  cannot  keep  moving  from  west 
to  east  and  east  to  west." 


Jur  said  that  there  had  Ijeen  almost  weekly 
mass  executions  in  all  large  communities.  In 
Warsaw  he  saw  100  of  his  countrymen  lined 
up  against  a  wall  and  shot  by  German  police- 
men with  tommy  guns,  while  SS  men  saw  to 
It  that  the  populace  kept  100  yards  away  and 
did  not  Interfere.  The  victims,  he  said,  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  blood  transfusions 
for  woxuided  German  soldiers  before  they 
were  executed,  and  stood  like  ghosta  in  their 
hospital  shirts,  hands  bound  Ijebind  them, 
eyes  bUndfolded  and  lips  gagged  so  that  they 
could  not  shout  defiance. 

Despite  the  terror,  Jur  said  he  foxuid  his 
countrymen  more  united  than  in  times  of 
peace  and  more  determined  than  when  they 
chose  to  fight  rather  than  surrender  to  Hit- 
ler. Germany  has  not  yet  found  a  Quisling 
among  them,  he  declared. 

One  of  the  charges  the  Soviets  have  made 
against  the  Mlkolajczyk  government  in  Lon- 
don la  that  it  has  no  roota  in  ita  own  coun- 
try. Jur  said  that  on  the  contrary  probably 
not  more  than  6  percent  of  his  people,  or  a 
little  more  than  the  total  Communist  Party 
membership  before  the  war.  opposed  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Mlkolajczyk  government. 

OZNUS  DISTDfCnON   IS  MADS 

"What  the  people  outeide  Poland  do  not 
understand."  he  said,  "is  that  the  people 
there  are  not  drawing  any  distinction  lietween 
those  who  left  and  thoee  who  stayed  home,  as 
long  as  they  are  fighting  for  Poland." 

Jul  described  what  happened  when  the 
Russians  penetrated  early  in  January  what 
before  the  war  was  Polish  territory  Wher- 
ever the  Russians  appeared,  he  said,  under- 
ground officials  approached  the  Russian  com- 
marders.  identified  themselves  by  showing 
the  colors  of  Poland,  together  with  a  certlfl- 
cata  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  resident  in  Poland,  and  offered  to 
help. 

When  he  left  Poland,  he  said,  there  was 
considerable  uncertainty  at>out  how  the  offer 
was  being  received,  for  in  some  places  it  waa 
reported  the  Russians  had  welcomed  the 
proffered  aid  and  in  others,  according  to  un- 
confirmed reporta,  they  had  either  shot  or 
arrested  thoee  who  offered  it. 

WSrmCTKD  UALMJM   UrVACION 

Morale  in  Poland  is  stiU  good,  Jur  said,  al- 
thovigh  there  was  a  wave  of  disappointment 
when,  aftar  the  Italian  collapse,  the  expected 
Anglo-American  invasion  of  the  Balkans  did 
not  materialize  By  this  time,  he  said.  It  had 
been  hoped  in  Poland  that  Anglo-American 
forces  would  be  "doeer  to  central  Europe." 
Now.  said  Jur.  Polish  underground  leaders 
are  hoping  that  Russia  wUl  aUow  them  to  ad- 
minister dvU  affairs  at  least  weat  of  the 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bringing  the  world  war  to  a  successful 
and  speedy  conclusion  is  desired  by  all 
American  citizens.  Today  the  House  be- 
gins consideration  of  the  naval  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1944.  and  ending  July  1. 
1945.  This  bill  calls  for  an  enormous  ap- 
propriation of  $32,000,000,000,  and  the 
Navy  Department  officials  have  asked  for 
this  amount  so  as  to  have  increased  air- 
planes, ships,  and  men  for  the  activities 
against  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  This  legis- 
lation concerns  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
The  best  way  to  bring  a  speedy  victory,  is 
to  carry  out  the  program  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Army. 

When  the  United  States  found  Itself 
forced  into  a  global  war  by  the  attack  on 
the  part  of  Japan  against  Pearl  Harbor 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  during  my 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  have  supported  every  effort  made  to 
build  an  army  and  to  build  a  navy,  and 
to  create  an  air  force  second  to  none  in 
the  world.  A  remarkable  Job  has  been 
done  by  the  men  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram. Figures  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  according  to  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee,  indi- 
cate the  strength  and  power  of  this  Re- 
public of  ours.  They  plan  by  July  1. 1945, 
to  have  a  personnel  of  3,657.437  officers 
and  men,  including  the  women's  units, 
under  Navy  Jurisdiction.  Under  this 
pending  legislr.tlon.  the  Navy  by  July  1. 
1945.  will  have  over  10,000  self-propelled 
ships  and  over  74,000  vessels  of  other  de- 
scripUons.  They  will  have  over  37.000 
aircraft. 

The  expenditures  called  for  are  large, 
but  they  are  necessary.  At  the  same  time 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  efficiency 
and  economy  on  our  domestic  front. 
Government  bureaus,  not  having  to  do 
directly  with  the  war  effort,  should  be  re- 
minded by  Congress  that  bungling  and 
waste  and  extravagance  in  connection 
with  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  thla 
Nation  la  not  to  be  tolerated. 

There  has  been  too  much  of  that  type 
of  effort.  There  Is  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress legislation  wtilcb  will  bring  the 


different  department  heads  before  Con- 
gress, require  them  to  answer  questions, 
and  give  reasons  for  the  request  for  in- 
creased appropriations  on  the  part  of  bu- 
reaus and  bureaucrats.  Such  legislation 
ought  to  be  enacted.  It  will  have  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  different  depart- 
ment heads,  whose  chief  aim  In  life  is  to 
see  how  much  money  they  can  spend. 
Such  a  practice  is  not  calculated  to  help 
In  the  war  effort 


Preparations  for  Peace  on  tbc  Home  Frsat 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  the  very  timely,  sound,  and  ap- 
propriate speech  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable James  P.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War 
Mobiliiation,  in  New  York  before  the 
Academy  of  Political  Science  last  eve- 
ning. While  we  all  agree  that  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  is  the  most  important 
objective  before  us  today,  it  is  well  that 
these  post-war  problems  be  considered 
now.  I  repeat  that  it  is  as  essential  to 
prepare  for  peace  in  time  of  war  as  It  is 
to  prepare  for  war  in  time  of  peace. 

Justice  Byrnes  has  ably  presented  some 
of  these  post-war  problems  and  wisely 
suggested  some  of  the  answers  in  the  fol- 
lowing speech: 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  sucoees 
of  our  armed  forces.  But  we  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  task  ahead  of  us  American  and 
British  Armies  are  approximately  600  miles 
from  Berlin.  The  Russian  forces  are  about 
the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  from 
Hitler's  capital.  In  the  Pacific  we  are  1.800 
mUes  from  Tokyo  and  the  Brltiah  in  Burma 
are  approximately  the  same  distance. 

The  roads  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo  are  not  only 
long  but  bloody.  Already  our  carualtles.  in- 
cluding killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  prison- 
ers, number  173,239;  United  Kingdom, 
667,167;  and  the  Soviet  Republic,  4,800.000. 

The  casualties  of  the  enemy  are  almost 
double  those  of  ourselves  and  our  allies,  and 
we  expect  to  keep  them  in  that  ratio. 

Some  are  impatient  at  our  lack  of  progress 
in  Italy.  No  other  major  European  battle- 
field on  which  we  might  choose  to  fight  or 
on  which  we  might  be  forced  to  fight,  can 
give  the  enemy  the  natxwal  defense  advan- 
tages that  the  Naxls  have  at  Oaaaino.  But 
on  the  whole  the  Italian  campaign  la  a  suc- 
cess. Our  major  victory  is  the  defeat  of  Italy, 
the  opening  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  con- 
trol of  the  Adriatic,  the  control  of  lUlian  air 
bases,  the  transfer  of  the  Italian  Fleet,  and 
the  tying  up  of  19  German  divisions  during 
the  period  of  crucial  Russian  operations.. 

Ahead  of  us  Is  the  greatest  military  adven- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  the 
part  our  forces  will  play  In  that  great  drama 
we  can  say  nothing,  and  those  of  tia  at  home 
can  do  Uttle.    We  must  wait — and  we  must 

pray. 

While  the  armed  forces  are  winning  ttaa 
war  we  must  prepare  to  win  the  peace.  That 
Is  a  necessary  part  of  our  war  effort.  Tlia 
knowledge  that  the  Government  is  planning 
for  the  transition  of  war  to  peaea  shu'd  re- 
lieve Indtutry.  agriculture,  and  labor  ot  ttm 
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f««r  of  jxMit'Wftr  dcprMtlon  and  untrnploy* 
MMt.  It  should  htip  thoM  on  tlM  bOBM 
ftent  and  on  th«  flfbtlng  front  to  •0iMtn> 
trat*  on  winning  tb«  war. 

BactUM  w*  hav«  ehtnged  from  th«  d«> 
ftnaivt  to  tlM  offtn«lvt,  tt  hM  alr««dy  been 
for  tw  to  cut  back  aoma  procrama. 
Hi  twfta  ara  not  primarily  for  tba 
of  producing  civilian  gooda.  Tbay 
art  oat-backa  m  war  programa  no  longar 
urgent,  in  ortin  to  aipadlta  war  programa 
that  ara  urgent.  Tba  cut-baeka  In  the  Army 
programa  approred  for  1944  and  IMS  amount 
to  tl8.7SO.000.000.  That  doea  not  Includa  tba 
air  aerrlce. 

A  review  of  tba  apare-parta  programa  of  the 
Army  and  Nary  )aat  completad  Indlcataa  that 
by  December  31.  1944.  there  will  be  reduc- 
tlona  In  these  programa  for  the  Army  aggre^ 
gating  •  1,000.000 .000  and  for  the  Navy  ag* 
gregatlng  •403.000.000. 

The  Ooverment  muat  take  a  firm  atand 
and  cloaa  planta  no  longer  needed  In  the  war 
effort.  From  civic  groupe  and  from  men  In 
public  offlce,  there  will  come  the  cry.  "Wood- 
man, apara  that  plant."  But  we  mtut  re- 
alise that  Santa  Claua  has  gone;  that  there 
are  no  more  planta  to  dlatrlbute,  but  there 
are  many  more  bllla  to  pay.  It  will  be  far 
better  for  communltlea  to  have  plants  closed 
now  when  the  employees  can  find  other  Jobs, 
than  to  continue  operating  and  later  close 
the  plants  when  employees  may  not  be  able 
to  find  joba. 

The  constructive  report  of  B.  M.  Baruch 
and  John  Hancock  on  the  problems  of  poat- 
war  readjustments  has  gone  far  to  disijel 
tbe  fog  of  controversy  which  had  hung  over 
the  dlacuaalons  of  the  termination  of  war 
contracta  and  the  disposition  of  atirplua 
property. 

Legislation  la  neceaaary  to  effectively  solve 
theae  problems.  However,  from  my  long  ex- 
perience In  the  Congress.  I  realize  that  de- 
lays In  leglalatlon  are  unavoidable.  I  believe 
It  aaaentlal  for  the  Kxecutlve  to  take  no 
ehancea  but  to  proceed  to  the  fulleat  extent 
poaalble  tinder  existing  law. 

While  waiting  for  leglalatlon  we  have  es- 
tablished an  interdepartmental  board  to 
unify  and  almpllfy  the  procedurea  of  otir 
procurement  agencies  In  handling  con- 
tract termlnatlona.  The  Oovemment  will 
promptly  pay  contractors  and  promptly  re- 
move war  materials  no  longer  required.  In 
order  to  make  room  for  the  installation  by 
manufacturers  of  equipment  and  materiala 
for  civilian  production. 

The  more  dlfBcult  problema  center  about 
the  freezing  of  capital  which  Industry  haa 
tied  up  In  terminated  war  contracts.  Pro- 
curement agencies  must  have  the  power  to 
settle  and  pay  promptly  Items  on  which  they 
and  the  contractors   agree. 

Where  cl*lma  cannot  be  aettled  by  agree- 
menta.  we  must  make  adequate  provision 
for  Interim  financing  of  war  contractors, 
partlctilarly  of  small  buslneea  which  haa 
only  limited  working  caplul  of  Its  own. 

We  muat  give  adequate  authority  to  the 
procurement  agencies  to  take  over  and  aet- 
tle  In  appiroprlate  cases  the  dalma  of  sub- 
conlractora. 

We  muat  authorize  the  procurement  agen- 
das to  make  advance  or  partial  paymenta  on 
•ooount  and  we  must  give  a  contractor  the 
right  to  require  a  procurement  agency  to 
make,  within  a  reasonable  stated  period  of 
time.  Its  determination  of  the  value  of  the 
eoBtractor'a  claim  and  to  pay.  on  account. 
•  MAatantlal  portion  of  such  determination. 

A  Surplus  War  Property  Administrator 
has  been  appointed.  He  haa  called  upon  the 
procurement  agencies  for  an  Inventory.  If 
we  wait  to  get  a  complete  Inventory  from 
all  war  theaters,  the  Inventory  will  be  only  of 
hlatorlcal  value.  But  we  wUl  aecure  an  In- 
wntory  in  aulBclent  detail  to  enable  ua  to 
knofw  what  aurpluses  we  have  and  where  they 
ar*  tootad.    This  list  of  aurplus  materials 


and 


peacetl;  ne 


dlsp  oaltlon. 


mere 


th; 


effcrt 


wUl  be  furnlabad  to  aaeb 
and  no  agancy  will  pure^iaaa 
pllaa  without  flrat 
ordar  to  aaoarUln  if 
already  available. 

Our  surplua  supplies 
a  fair  price,  and  as  rapidly 
out  damorallxlng  trade 
muat  be  no  scrapping  or 
property.     Private 
created  or  atrengthened. 
local  biulneaaea  must  be 
Industrial  loana  made 
appropriate  terma. 

The  Oovemment'a 
new  plants  and  new 
approximately  fifteen 
llona.     But  about  one-ttiird 
la  Inveated  In  plants  s 
the  manufacture  of 
have  little  or  no 

The   problem   of 
enormously  aggravated 
the  Government °s  total 
In  projects    costing 
each.    The  Surplus 
must  be  authorized  to 
these  planta  If  Independent 
prises  are  to  be  given  an 
over  any  of  the  larger 
poaalble.  we  must  subdlflde 

We  cannot  consider 
tlon  from  war  to  peace 
the  problema  of  the 
the  returning  soldier. 

Agriculture,  no  less  tHan 
tabllshed   unprecedente<l 
In  this  war.     The  farmers 
nallzed  for  their  war 
the   last  war.  with 
and  bankruptcies. 

Steps  have  already 
the  farmers  from  a  r 
aster.     In  the  Stabilization 
1942.  the  Ck)ngres8.  actli  g 
recommendation,  authofized 
Credit  Corporation  to 
crops  at  the  rate  of  90 
a  full  crop  years  after 
tlon  of  hostilities. 

The  ftill  significance 
not  be  realized.    Withih 
laat  war  the  net  Incomt 
cut   In   half.    The 
antees  that  It  will  not 
It  Is  a  wise  policy  not 
but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
surance  that  after  this 
policy  not  of  scarcity 

Pull  cropa  will  mean 
engaged  In  transporting 
Ing    them.     The    purchasing 
farmers   will    turn    the 
Pull  crops  vrtll  give  ou:' 
strength.     The  mass  of 
dltlons  of  full  emplo3nlient 
by  the  war  has  been  ea  Ing 
ever  before.    We  should 
have  the  means  to  contyiue 

Such  surpluses  as  we 
necessary  to  help  repler4sh 
to  help  the  war-devasta 
the  period  of  rehabllltatibn 
misguided    phllanthrop5 
self-interest  and  plain 

In  the  national  Inter^t 
also  has  a  duty  to  help 
period  of  transition  fron  i 
workers  want  work — 
workers  cannot  create 
The  war  has  caused  grea1 
from  State  to  State 
dxastry.  from  farm  and  h^me 
from    farm.   home,    and 
armed  forces.     Not  only 
000,000  able-bodied  men 
services,  but  the  net 
employment  between 
mated  to  be  more  than 
million. 


procurement  agency 

additional  tup' 

conAultlng   that  Hat   In 

OoT^ment  auppllac  are 


x4tut  be  dlspoaed  of  at 

aa  poaalble  with* 

I  nd  Indtiatry.    There 

leatructlon  of  useful 

monfpoliea  must  not  be 

Small  Independent 

(Iven  preference  and 

available  to  them  on 

wiirtlme  Inveatment  In 

machinery  amounta  to 

and   a  half   bll- 

of  this  amount 

«clally  designed  for 

mqnitlons  which  could 

use. 

however,   la 

because  70  percent  of 

plant  Investment  Is 

than    $10,000,000 

Prt^rty  Administrator 

ease  aa  well  as  sell 

and  local  enter- 

opportunlty  to  take 

plants.    And  where 

the  larger  units. 

problems  ol  transl- 

wlthout  considering 

the  worker,  and 


fanner 


Industry,  has  es- 
productlon  records 
must  not  be  pe- 
as they  were  after 
widespread  foreclosures 


Gov  »mment 


but 


been  taken  to  protect 

epetltlon  of  such  a  dis- 

Act  of  October  2, 

on  the  President's 

the  Commodity 

iliake  loans  on  basic 

)ercent  of  parity  for 

:he  formal  termlna- 

thls  provision  may 
2   years  after  tbe 
of  otir  fanners  was 
now   guar- 
bkppen  after  this  war. 
(nly  for  the  farmera, 
whole.    It  gives  as- 
war  we  will  have  a 
of  food  abtindance. 
efnployment  for  those 
financing,  and  sell- 
jxjwer   of    the 
wheels   of   Industry, 
people  health  and 
people  under  con- 
brought  about 
more  food  than 
see  to  It  that  they 

to  do  ao. 

can  produce  will  be 

oxir  reserves  and 

ed  countries  during 

Such  help  Is  not 

It    Is    Intelligent 

common  sense. 

the  Government 
labor  tide  over  the 
war  to  peace.    The 
productive  work.     But 
that  do  not  exist, 
movements  of  labor 
fr^m   Industry  to  In- 
to industry,  and 
Industry    Into   the 
have  we  taken  11,- 
and  women  Into  the 
In  industrial 
and  1944  Is  estl- 
seven  and  one-half 


our 
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Bven  If  Indtiatry  Is  helped  to  reconyert  with 
unpreeedanted  speed,  even  If  agriculture  u 
helped  to  oontlntie  ft  policy  of  abundance, 
there  la  bound  to  be  considerable  unavoidable 
unemployment  dtirlng  the  adjtutment  period, 
and  the  problem  wtr  be  much  more  aggra- 
vated for  aome  types  of  work  than  for  othera. 

We  cannot  aay  to  our  service  men  and 
women,  or  to  the  men  and  women  who  sup- 
plied them  with  food  and  munltlona,  "Tou 
muat  shift  for  yourself  until  you  find  a  Job." 
That  sort  of  attitude  can  only  bring  discredit 
upon,  and  sap  the  strength  of,  our  aystem  of 
free,  private  enterprise. 

A  retraining  and  reemployment  adminis- 
tration haa  been  eatabllshed  and  Is  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  the  various  agenclea  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  veterans'  a  /aire. 
There  will  be  established  In  every  urban  cen- 
ter an  information  ofBce  where  the  veteran 
can  learn  what  assistance  he  can  secure  from 
the  Government,  and  talk  with  an  Individual 
handling  the  particular  kind  of  aaalatance  in 
which  he  la  Interested. 

Congress  has  already  provided  musterlng- 
out  pay  for  our  service  men  and  women.  The 
broadest  possible  facilities  have  been  pro- 
vided for  their  retraining  and  opportunities 
will  be  accorded  to  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  Not  only  must  we  do 
everything  possible  to  find  or  create  Jobs  for 
our  service  men  and  women,  but  we  must 
provide  unemployment  benefits  for  them 
until  they  do  find  Jobs. 

Some  persons  have  urged  that  a  dismissal 
wage  be  paid  to  workers  on  their  discharge 
and  that  the  cost  of  dismissal  wages  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  Oovemment  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  contract  termination.  However,  the 
dismissal  wage  would  bear  no  exact  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  workers,  and  aome  who 
might  quickly  find  new  Jobs  would  get  more 
than  they  needed  while  others  wovdd  get 
much  less.  If  the  dismissal  wages  were 
limited  to  employees  of  war  contractors,  it 
would  unfairly  discriminate  against  workers 
In  essential  civilian  Industries.  And  it  Is 
difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  war  workers 
and  nonwar  workers. 

The  dismissal  wage  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  of  fair  and  equitable  application,  but 
we  should  realize  that  neither  Industry  nor 
government  will  be  able  to  resist  the  demand 
for  dismissal  pay  unless  a  better  alternative 
Is  offered  to  them. 

The  existing  State  unemployment-insur- 
ance lavra  were  framed  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions of  temporary  unemplo3rment  and  are 
not  adequate  to  deal  with  the  Nation-wide 
problem  of  reemployment.  Demobilization 
must  be  regarded  as  a  national  problem  and 
its  coats  as  part  of  the  costs  of  the  war. 

I  think  the  most  constructive  approach  to 
thla  problem  la  to  supplement  existing  State 
unemployment  benefits  to  the  extent  neces- 
aary  to  give  workers,  during  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  suitable  unemployment 
benefits  to  be  prescribed  in  a  Federal  de- 
mobilization law. 

The  Federal  law  could  fix  a  mazimtnn  and 
minimum  benefit.  Within  the  range  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  the  benefits  payable 
should  be  a  stated  portion  of  the  worker's 
previous  earnings  with  allowances  for  the 
worker's  dependents.  In  view  of  Its  purposes, 
the  Federal  law  should  cover  practically  all 
workers.  If  there  is  a  waiting  period  it 
should  be  very  limited.  The  number  of  weeks 
in  any  year  that  the  benefits  are  payable 
shovild  not  be  as  restricted  as  they  are  under 
existing  State  laws.  Those  receiving  benefits 
should  report  to  the  employment  services  and 
should  lose  their  benefits  if  they  refuse  suit- 
able employment.  Such  a  plan  might  be  put 
into  effect  after  the  collapse  of  the  Nazis  and 
be  continued  for  a  period  after  the  war. 

Of  course  no  one  would  suggest  that  un- 
employment benefits  should  be  considered  aa 
an  adequate  substitute  for  a  real  Job.  But 
in  an  Interdependent  society  the  worker 
caimot  make  his  own  Job  and  the  burden  at 
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unrmptoyment  moat  not  be  allowed  to  rwt 
solely  on  tbe  worker. 

The  proposal  fives  to  private  enterprise  the 
aseurance  that  Its  efforta  to  expand  after  the 
war  will  not  be  frustrated  and  stalled  at  the 
outaet  by  unemployment  and  falling  ptir- 
chaalng  power.  It  gives  private  enterprtae 
aasurance  that  utw voidable  unemployment 
shall  not  breed  avoidable  unemployment.  It 
glvea  to  all  of  ua  the  aasurance  that  our  hopea 
for  the  future  will  not  be  bleated  by  growing 
aoclal  diacontent  during  the  period  of  tranal- 
tlon  from  war  to  peace. 

But  all  of  our  plans  for  the  reoonveralon 
of  Industry  and  for  the  progreaslve  Improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  labor,  however  care- 
fully and  cautiously  they  may  be  worked 
out,  are  likely  to  come  to  naught  if  we  have 
not  the  courage  and  aelf-reatralnt  to  with- 
stand the  threat  of  inflation. 

The  greatest  danger  to  post-war  recon- 
struction at  home  is  the  danger  of  inflation. 
If  prices  are  to  skyrocket  and  then  fall,  aa 
they  did  after  the  last  war.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  our 
efforts  to  help  all  or  any  of  them  will  be  a 
failure. 

So  far.  I  think  the  American  people  can 
be  proud  of  the  fight  that  they  have  made 
against  inflation.  We  have  had  to  draw 
much  more  drastically  upon  our  manfwwer 
and  resoiu-cea  than  during  the  last  war. 
Yet  in  this  war  the  coat  of  living  haa  risen 
only  25.9  percent  aa  against  a  rise  of  64.6 
percent  dtiring  the  comparable  period  of  the 
last  war.  During  the  last  year,  with  the  help 
of  the  hold-the-llne  order  and  the  Judicious 
use  of  aubaidiea,  the  coat  of  living  haa  not 
risen  at  all. 

While  we  are  now  taxing  our  people  more 
heavily,  more  money  is  left  in  the  handa  of 
our  people  after  they  have  paid  their  taxes 
than  they  had  during  the  last  war.  A  large 
measure  of  credit  for  the  success  of  our  sta- 
bilization program  must  go  to  the  mass  of  our 
people  who  have  been  patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent enough  to  save  their  money  and  buy 
war  bonda. 

If  the  people  will  preaerve  their  purchas- 
ing power  until  after  the  war,  not  only  will 
reconverted  Industry  have  a  better  market 
for  its  products,  but  the  people  will  get  bet- 
ter products  for  their  money. 

Our  preeent  atablllzatlon  program  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  it  has  worked.  So  far  as  In- 
flation is  concerned,  we  are  on  a  dangerous 
aea,  and  any  group  that  rocks  the  boat  now 
la  taking  on  Itself  a  grave  responsibility. 

The  Price  Control  Act  and  the  Stabilization 
Act  expire  on  June  30,  and  legislation  to  ex- 
tend them  Is  now  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  seems  clear  to  me  that  this  is  no 
time  to  tinker  with  those  control  measures. 
Any  concession  to  any  group  will  only  Invite 
demanda  for  other  concessions  from  other 
groups.  As  we  value  the  future  and  the  peace 
for  which  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying,  we 
ahould  stand  firm  against  any  relaxation  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

If  we  do  hold  the  line  against  Inflation, 
when  the  war  Is  over  we  can  proceed  with 
confidence  to  build  for  the  future.  We  have 
the  energies,  the  food  and  resoxirces,  the 
productive  plants,  the  technical  skllla,  the 
scientific  knowledge,  to  supply  in  greater 
abundance  than  ever  before  the  needs  of 
our  people. 

Taxation  which  la  beat  suited  to  the  needs 
of  a  war  economy  \m  not  at  all  suited  for  an 
expanding  peace  economy.  With  the  end 
of  the  war  there  should  be  an  end  of  the 
wartime  system  of  taxation. 

The  history  of  tax  legislation  shows  that 
the  drafting  and  passage  by  Congrcaa  of  a 
general  tax  bill  frequently  requires  6  montha. 
We  mtist  avoid  this  delay.  An  interdepart- 
mental committee  is  now  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upron  proposals  which  he  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  at  the  proper   time.    Congreea   la 


also  studying  the  problem  aiul  I  am  stire  that 
with  tbe  coming  of  peace,  tbe  Oovenunent 
wUl  quickly  provide  a  system  of  taxation 
that  win  enable  ua  confldently  to  buUd  (or 
the  future. 

Kothlng  Is  more  eeeentlal  to  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  world  than  a  proaperoua 
and  fully  employed  America. 

Out  of  thla  war  we  will  oonae  with  great 
nattmU  reaourcea  and  greater  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  will  have  most  of  the  gold  of  the 
earth  and  moat  of  the  ahlpa  on  the  aeaa  and 
In  the  air.  We  will  have  a  powerful  Army 
and  the  most  powerful  Navy.  Our  economic 
and  military  atrength  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  The  uae  we 
make  of  that  power  will  be  the  teat  of  our 
atateamanship. 

More  than  otir  material  proapertty  la  at 
stake.  Of  what  value  Is  our  wealth  and  mili- 
tary strength  compared  with  the  Uvea  of 
the  boys,  and  girls  too,  who  today  are  dying 
for  us?  My  prayer  Is  that  God  will  inspire 
ua  to  rise  above  aelfishneea  and  love  of  Itu- 
ury,  and  demand  that  the  power  and  wealth 
He  has  given  us  shall,  at  the  peace  table,  be 
used  to  make  certain  that  never  again  will 
the  mothers  of  the  world  suffer  the  anguiah 
and  pain  they  now  endure. 


Are  We  Heading  for  Naxism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF   MICUirAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  13.  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address,  which  I  delivered  over  Sta- 
tion WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich., 
and  WMAM,  Marinette,  Wis.,  AprU  2, 
1944: 

While  most  of  us  have  our  minds  almoat 
completely  occupied  with  the  most  impor- 
tant immediate  problem  before  tis,  namely, 
that  of  winning  this  war.  nevertheless,  we 
must  realize  there  are  others  among  us  whose 
thoughts  are  concentrated  on  post-war  plan- 
ning. Some  of  thobe  minds  are  very  logi- 
cally concentrated  on  post-war  interna- 
tional problema  in  the  hope  that  having 
won  the  war,  we  ahall  not  loae  the  peace. 

AS  the  same  time,  there  are  among  ua 
here  in  Washington,  as  well  aa  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  many  minds  active  in  studying 
the  post-war  problems  of  Internal  economy 
and,  unfortunately,  for  us  naany  of  those 
minds  are  engaged  in  working  out  ways  and 
means  by  which  they  may  utilise  our  present 
preoccupation  with  the  all-important  war 
effort — to  remake  America — to  remake  our 
constitutional  and  otir  traditional  America 
into  an  entirely  different  America  fashioned 
after  the  very  European  ideologies  of  Na- 
tional Socialism,  Nazism,  or  Fascism,  which 
out  aona  and  daughters  are  being  told  they 
are  ^'*ing  shipped  overseaa  to  eradicate  from 
the  world  for  all  time. 

This  program  is  not  a  new  one.  Theae 
aoclal  planners  for  a  new  era  have  been  given 
pretty  much  of  a  free  reign  for  a  number 
of  years  and  they  have  made  great  headway. 
Varioua  amoke  screens  have  been  thrown  up 
from  time  to  time  to  becloud  the  issues  and 
afford  an  lunbrella  under  which  they  could 
work  very  mtich  unmolested.  With  thla  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  global  warfare  oc- 
cupyi  ig  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  it  affords 
a  splendid  field  of  action  for  them  to  aew, 
fertUlBe,  and  harvest  their  aeeda  of  social 


revolution.  If  tba  AmMiean  people  do  nol 
realise  tbe  aenousneaa  of  thla  altuatton  and 
wake  up  very  ahortly.  It  may  be  entirely  too 
late  and  our  returning  aona  and  daughter* 
wlU  find  that  they  are  retivning  to  a  na- 
tional aoclallatic  economy— a  NaU  form  of 
goverment — that  haa  been  aecurely  faatened 
upon  their  backa  in  their  abaenee.  The  ae- 
verlty  of  their  wrath  will  unquestionably  be 
tmheard  of.  Tbe  reaponslblllty  raata  aqtuu«- 
ly  upon  ua  who  have  remained  behind  to 
p-eaerve  for  them  their  constitutional  form 
of  government,  a  conatltutlonal  republic  of 
America,  which  they  left  and  which  they 
were  told  they  were  being  aent  abroad  to 
defend  so  they  will  be  sble  to  recognise  It 
aa  such  on  their  return.  If  we  do  not  praaervo 
that  for  them,  well  may  we  expect  to  base 
visited  upon  our  heads  either  a  bloodlaaa 
or — Tod  forbid — even  a  bloody  revolution 
may  come  about — aa  recently  predicted  by 
none  other  than  the  Vice  President  of  thU 
Nation. 

These  new-era  social  planners — theae  long- 
haired boys  and  short-haired  girls — Justify 
their  nocturnal  schemtngs  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica by  consoling  themselves  with  tbe  fact  that 
they  feel  they  received  a  mandate  from  the 
people  in  the  last  three  Preaidential  elec- 
tions. They  claim  that  their  majority  of 
votes  for  their  New  Deal  Is  the  essence  of 
this  new  democracy,  that  they  have  been 
given  a  mandate  to  provide  greater  "llberal- 
iam"  In  our  Government. 

On  the  ether  hand,  how  frequently  in  dla- 
cussions  with  shallow  thinkers  do  we  hear 
the  statement  made  that.  "The  Republlcana 
may  have  a  chance  next  November  if  they 
will  be  but  a  little  more  liberal  and  a  little 
less  reactionary."  The  Republican  Party 
now,  as  always,  believes  in  liberalism — liberty 
for  the  individual  aa  oppoeed  to  liberty  of 
bureaucracy  to  Impose  all  manner  of  restric- 
tions on  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  individual. 

Well,  now.  if  a  majority  of  the  votes  be  a 
sjrmbol  of  democracy,  can  we  not  Justly  and 
by  the  same  logic  classify  Nazi  Germany  and 
Fascist  Italy  as  super-democracies?  For  in 
the  last  two  elections  held  In  Germany,  Hitler 
was  elected  by  receiving  over  90  percent  of 
the  votes,  and  Mussolini  had  the  backing  of 
over  80  percent  of  his  people.  No,  In  my 
opinion  if  54  to  60  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  received  by  one  party  in  this  country 
makes  this  a  democracy,  then  I  say  we  must 
bow  to  Europe's  two  high-powered  dlctator- 
ahlpa  as  the  arch-democracies  of  all  time. 

No.  my  friends,  do  not  let  these  Ideologtsta 
becloud  the  isaue.  We  are  very  definitely 
on  the  road  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
socialistic  or  Nazi  form  of  government  in 
this  country,  or  we  are  headed  for  a  fasclstlc 
form  of  government.  This  week  I  shall  dis- 
cuss our  trends  toward  a  Nazi  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Next  week  I  ahall  discuss  our 
trends  toward  a  Fascist  form  of  government; 
and  I  am  perfectly  frank  in  telling  you  that 
there  \b  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the 
two,  although  the  approach  is  slightly  dif- 
ferent. 

National  Socialism,  or  the  Germai>-Nazl 
form  of  government,  stripped  of  all  fanfare, 
simply  means  a  system  of  government  that 
readily  enables  those  who  gain  control  to 
exploit  the  entire  nation  for  their  particular 
•elfish  pTxrpoaes. 

Now  what  was  the  program  employed  in 
Germany  to  build  tip  the  Hitler  regime,  and 
how  doea  It  coincide  step  by  step  with  the 
program  which  these  long-haired  men  and 
short-haired  women  have  eklllfvilly  put  into 
effect  in  our  coxintry  during  the  past  decade? 

First  of  aU,  the  people  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  utterly  Incapable  of  solving 
their  own  problems.  There  must  be  Incul- 
cated a  aort  of  a  helpleaa  feeling  which  can 
be  aolved  only  by  aome  all-wlae  leader  to 
whom  they  must  look  for  the  cxire  for  all  of 
their  ills.  We  mtut  in  other  words 
aome  auper  godfather  who  knows  the 
to  all  qtuationa.    Tlmea  ol  econnmlr  tflaireaa. 
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cr  tlwmch  tlM  creation  of  an  emergency,  fur- 
mUbmt  tlM  aaoat  fertile  field  in  wblcb  such 
ft  M«d  am  b*  sown  and  fertilized. 

Beeondly.  the  people  must  be  told  that  the 
principle  of  local  government,  government  by 
their  local  communities  and  their  Sutes  la 
no  kmfcr  capable  of  maintaining  their  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
local  governments  and  of  the  State  govem- 
meats  must  be  subordinated  to  a  Federal  Gov- 
emment  operating  under  directives  from  the 
man -created  god. 

Third.  Ck>nstttuttonal  guaranties,  under 
which  we  have  become  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  ear;;h,  must  be  swept 
■■Me:  which,  perhaps,  is  most  easily  accom- 
pltahed  by  ridiculing  these  guaranties  as  out- 
moded and  as  obstructions  to  progress.  We 
mtist  be  remlrded  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
relic  of  the  hurse-ana-buggy  days  or  again, 
when  a  psuedo- patriotic  smoke  screen  can 
be  developed,  we  are  told  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing  to  the 
States  complete  control  over  the  powers  of 
clectlcn  must  be  suspended,  in  order  that  we 
may  conduct  a  straw-vote  type  of  Presidential 
■nd  congressional  election  for  our  boys  in 
uniform.  Oh,  how  cleverly  that  scheme  was 
worked  out  to  help  foist  upon  these  very 
brave  youngsters  of  ours  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  a  Nazi  government  In  America. 

Pourth,  public  faith  In  law»— faith  In  the 
sanctity  of  ova  courts  and  our  faith  in  the 
entire  legal  profession,  those  who  defend  us 
or  seek  redress  for  vb  before  those  courts 
of  Jxistice — must  be  completely  destroyed. 
Remember  that  one  of  the  basic  doctrines  in 
the  phlloeopby  of  a  totalitarian  state  Is  that 
there  Is  no  place  for  the  lawyer;  there  is  no 
place  for  the  champion  of  the  peoples'  rights 
In  such  a  state. 

Fifth,  the  Congress — the  duly  elected  law- 
making body  of  the  people — must  be  intimi- 
dated by  smear  and  slander,  and  mud  throw- 
ing, through  the  activities  of  pressure  groups. 
and  time  after  time  must  be  rebuked  by  the 
Executive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely 
prevent  the  development  of  public  confidence 
in  the  law-making  body  of  the  Nation,  the 
only  body  duly  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
Nation. 

Sixth,  economically,  the  people  must  be 
kept  well  under  heel  by  the  medium  of  high 
tazas.  Thus,  through  the  use  of  taxation,  as 
a  meana  of  the  confiscation  of  wealth,  is  a 
program  unfolded  to  bring  all  classes  of 
people  down  to  a  common  level  of  income. 
Thus  ia  initiative — thus  is  the  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  which  made  America  great — 
effectively  stifled  by  these  economic  planners. 
Economic  independence  is  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum and  a  citiaen  is  forced  to  rely  mora 
and  more  upon  the  Government  that  con- 
trols him.  Consequently,  the  control  of 
capital  and  credit  are  thus  completely  held 
within  the  Fideral  Government  itself. 

Now,  the  next— or  acventh— aup  la  to 
build  up  a  great  public  debt  so  the  citiaen 
ran  never  escape  his  burdens  of  taxation  and 
th«  ranilt  of  this  policy  is  that  the  Federal 
Oovtmintnt  in  effect  becomes  a  virtual  re- 
ceiver for  nn  entire  nation  In  bankruptcy. 

To  put  acroas  their  prof  ram.  of  course, 
theee  aebemera  must  create  a  great  distrust 
in  all  privau  enterprtae.  Private  busineee, 
private  Industry,  private  initiative,  private 
"^aom  boW'-^without  which  the  good  Lord 
only  kaovt  where  we  would  be  In  thla  war 
effort  right  today,  and  without  the  producU 
of  which  our  alllee  all  over  the  world  would 
be  in  a  demoralising  route — all  muat  be 
Mneftred  and  slandered  and  crlUdaed  by 
theee  planner*,  in  order  that  the  people  may 
be  Intimidated  against  any  attempt  to  rely 
on  their  own  rMourcae.  Everything  must  be 
made  lubaervlent  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  the  master  who  alts  in  the  exalted 
driver's  seat. 

Instead  of  private  buaineei  and  InlUaUve. 
governmental  bureaus  take  over — govern- 
mental  bureaus  by  the  doaen.  by  the  hun- 


dreds, are  aet  up  to  con'  nd  practically  every 
phase  of  each  cltiaen's  ife.  These  bureaus 
iSBue  directives  without  number.  They  are 
their  own  lawmaking  tody;  they  are  their 
own  police  force;  they  ire  their  own  prose- 
cutors; they  sit  in  judgioent  in  rendering  a 
decision  against  viola  to  a  of  their  own  di- 
rectives. They  constitule  a  government  not 
of  laws,  but  a  government  of  men.  A  great 
nimiber  of  them  have  n<  authority  in  law  or 
even  by  the  intent  of  an  [act  of  Congress,  but 
instead  are  set  up  by.  an< ,  responsible  only  to, 
the  all-high  Executive  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

And,  lastly,  in  this  proi  ram  to  create  a  Nazi 
America,  must  of  necessi  y  come  a  program  to 
control  the  education  ct  the  youth  of  the 
Nation:  to  teach  the  youth  as  they  grow  up 
to  become  all  subservh  nt  to  the  all-high 
power  seated  as  the  Ez<  cutive  head  of  this 
gigantic  Federal  govemn  ental  octopus.  This 
program  is  now  in  the  n  aking  down  here  In 
Washington,  under  a  pi  oposal  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  i  ppropriate  around 
$3C0.0OO.0OO  a  year  to  assl  it  the  States  in  their 
educational  program.  It  las  been  approached 
in  various  ways,  such  as  1  hrough  the  medium 
of  a  teacher  subsidy,  and  again  as  through 
the  method  of  direct  sub  sidles  to  the  schools 
themselves,  working  thrcugh  a  central  State 
organization.  It  has  betin  perfectly  easy  to 
build  up  logical  arguments  for  its  adoption. 
In  the  first  place,  due  to  :he  Federal  Govern- 
ment's having  taken  over  millions  of  acres  of 
State-  and  county-owned  property  and  lands, 
which  are  thus  automat:  cally  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls,  the  local  scb  x)l  systems  have  be- 
come so  impoverished  as  i  o  be  unable  to  meet 
their  rtmning  expenses.  Then,  again,  with 
the  competition  from  hig  h  wages  in  war-pro- 
duction plants  and  with  the  effectiveness  of 
the  soldier  draft,  it  has  1>een  indeed  difficult 
to  keep  otir  schools  suppl)  ed  with  an  adequate 
reaching  staff;  hence  develops  a  perfectly 
logical  appeal  for  a  Fedei  &1  teachers'  subsidy. 
But  the  inevitable  resu  t — when,  and  if,  a 
Fedeial-aid  program  for  education  is  adopt- 
ed— will  be  that  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self will  assume  control  (  ver  the  educational 
system  of  this  country,  a  ad  will  quickly  dic- 
tate the  teaching  policies  of  those  educational 
institutions. 

To  supplement  and  foi  tlfy  all  of  the  fore- 
going program,  so  effect!^  ely  worked  out  and 
proven  effective  in  Germi  iny — and  which  has 
been  step  by  step  im  >osed  upon  us  In 
America — is  kept  flowing  a  steady  stream  of 
governmental  propagand  \  designed  to  extol 
and  praise  all  thos  who  I  ow  the  knee,  inten- 
tionally or  imintention  ftUy — while  at  the 
same  time  vllllfylng  or  :rucifying  all  those 
who  dare  to  raise  their  v(  lice  in  protest. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  National  Socialism 
stands  for  a  leveling  pro  :ess;  it  stands  for  a 
process  that  makes  the  ewer  classes  afhong 
xis  think  they  are  get  Ing  something  for 
nothing;  It  keeps  the  c  nclent  and  thrifty 
people  from  rising  and  ;  tosslbly  getting  out 
of  hand.  And  at  the  sa  ae  time  It  enriches 
the  Treasury  for  the  purposes  of  wasteful 
spending  by  the  executive  leader.  I  think 
we  want  none  of  this  In  this  country  and  Z 
think  when  the  Amerlcai  people  wake  up  to 
themselves  and  realise,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, that  this  Is  w  tat  we  hivs  among 
us  today,  they  will  put  an  end  to  it. 

Ladles  and  gentlemet .  when  I  started 
broadcasting  over  this  nation.  I  was  very 
properly  requeeted  by  th<  management,  who 
make  theee  broadcasU  Kissible.  to  refrain 
from  partisan  political  <  iscusslons.  I  have 
steadfastly  sought  to  adh  re  to  that  principle 
which  Is  certainly  perf(ctly  logical.  This 
question  is  not  a  partisan  ssue  nor  a  question 
of  partisan  politics.  It  is  i  patriotic  queetion 
of  where  we  are  heading  in  America.  I  feel 
it  my  sincere  duty  to  glv<  i  you  my  views  and 
to  call  yotir  attention  to  n  ly  reactions  to  what 
has  been  going  on.  whi  it  is  going  on,  in 
Waahington.  To  those  o  you  who  may  feel 
that  I  have   been  indul  ;ing  in  a  partisan 


political  discussion  here  today,  may  I  recom- 
mend to  you  that  you  read  the  Reader's  Digest 
issues  of  last  August  and  September.  Much 
of  what  I  have  told  you  today  you  will  find 
in  an  article  entitled  "America  Is  Being  Made 
Over,  and  We  Won't  Like  It"  written  by  the 
Senior  Democratic  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  O'MABONrr;  and  in 
the  September  issue,  under  the  title  "Don't 
Blame  the  Bureaucrat"  is  an  article  written 
by  Chairman  Hatton  W.  Sumnexs  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  Democrat  from 
Texas,  who  has  served  32  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
Wake  up  America. 
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Furloughi  for  Overseas  Men  and  Others 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  13, 1944 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  United  States  entered  the  World 
V/ar,  I  promptly  announced  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  our  war  op- 
erations, in  my  opinion,  rested  upon  the 
trained  experts  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  support 
the  programs  of  these  Departments  of 
our  Government,  and  I  have  felt  that  In 
doing  that  I  could  render  the  best  pos- 
sible service  to  the  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  sup]X)rt  pro- 
grams of  these  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  have  felt  that  In  doing 
that  I  could  render  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  enthusi- 
asm about  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  but  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  progress  in  that  direction  has  been 
slow,  and  sometimes  not  favorable. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  get  letters  from 
fathers  and  mothers  who  have  relatives 
in  the  armed  forces  overseas.  They  ask 
me  why  is  It  not  possible  to  have  our 
armed  forces  rotated  so  that  those  who 
have  served  overseas  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  can  be  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  replaced  by  others  who  have 
not  had  overseas  service.  I  feel  that 
these  questions  are  fair  and  that  It  would 
contribute  to  the  morale  of  our  armed 
forces  as  well  as  to  that  of  relatives  In 
this  country  If  some  system  of  furlough 
could  be  worked  out  properly  so  that  men 
with  a  certain  period  of  service  can  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  be 
replaced  by  others  who  have  not  been 
overseas. 

One  of  the  letters  I  received  last  fall 
stated  that  the  man  was  Inducted  in 
Pebruary  1941  and  shipped  overseas  In 
1942.  and  at  that  Ume  he  had  been  2 
years  In  foreign  service.  I  have  many 
other  letters  similar  In  character,  and  I 
beUeve  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
the  people  throughout  the  country  that 
the  question  of  furlough  should  have  more 
active  consideration  by  our  Government 
agencies. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  any  unjust 
criticism,  or  to  hamper  in  any  way  the 


progress  of  this  global  war.  I  do  know 
however,  that  when  men  can  be  granted 
a  furlough,  even  in  this  country,  that  It 
contributes  to  the  happiness  of  their 
families,  and  makes  them  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  render  effective  serv- 
ice In  efforts  to  bring  this  World  War 
to  a  prompt  conclusion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  the 
only  elective  body  where  the  voters  and 
constituents  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
can  have  a  voice  and  be  heard.  I  call 
pttention  to  this  furlough  problem,  for 
that  reason,  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  for  many 
reasons. 

I  hope  that  the  proper  committees  in 
Congress  will  give  consideration  to  these 
suggestions,  and  I  know  that  I  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  my  district 
in  these  brief  remarks. 


AMress  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybom  at 
Jackson  Day  Banquet,  San  Francisco, 
Cabf. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Sam  RAYBtTRW,  of  Texas,  Speaker 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  March  30.  1944: 

When  a  man  goes  west  acroas  the  country, 
for  every  900  mUea  on  the  average,  he  has  to 
aet  his  watch  back  an  hour.  But  when  he 
gets  to  the  Paciflc  coast  he  has  to  set  his 
mind  ahead  a  generation. 

That  is  how  I  feel  when  I  come  among 
you,  out  here  where  tomorrow  is  always  more 
important  than  yesterday:  where  the  trav- 
eler, if  he  has  eyes  that  see  and  ears  that 
bear  and  a  soul  that  responds  to  his  fellow- 
man,  always  catchee  the  contagion  of  looking 
ahead,  always  has  a  feeling  that  be  has 
reached  the  gateway  to  a  new  world. 

Z  think  I  remember  hearing  once  or  twice 
in  my  life,  perhaps,  some  few  brief  refer- 
WMM  to  your  climate.  Of  course,  that  ta 
a  tofrto  that  you  Callfomians  never  discuss 
with  strangers. 

Well,  that  may  be.  But  the  thing  that 
exhilarates  me  here  U  not  your  ollmate.  It 
Is  your  people.  It  is  the  sense  I  get  from 
them  of  beltig  In  a  young  country  with  a 
forward-looking  viewpoint,  where  folks  prldo 
themeelves  Ism  on  what  their  anoeetore  dkl 
than  on  what  their  ohildren  are  going  to  do. 

Well,  you  and  I  know  that  OalUornla  and 
Tsxas  are  doing  their  full  share  now,  today, 
to  make  that  future  certain.  Now,  with 
lust  a  Utile  more  of  that  same  cooperation 
from  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  a  few  more 
■fin  In  Washington  from  the  far  Weat.  with 
that  same  weatem  streak  In  the  blood,  we 
Bight  speed  up  the  solution  of  many  prob- 


Let  no  man  tell  you  that  those  problems 
are  going  to  cpme  to  an  end  with  military 
victory.  The  days  that  lie  beyond  the  armle- 
tloe.  beyond  the  peace  treaty,  loom  before  us 
even  now  as  days  of  crisis. 


To  meet  that  time  of  crisis,  our  oounnry 
win  need  men  who  have  bred  into  tbem  the 
habit  of  looking  forward,  with  chins  up: 
men  wiio  have  in  their  very  veina  the  life- 
blood  of  a  new  world. 

I  think  our  country  Is  going  to  need  men 
at  that  kind,  ano  need  tbem  more  in  thoae 
d&ys  that  lie  Just  ahead  than  she  has  ever 
needed  tbem  since  the  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers gave  the  world  their  courageous  de- 
sign of  a  new  way  of  life. 

Bo  I  am  in  dead  earnest  when  I  tell  you 
that  It  would  be  a  wholesome  thing  for  the 
Nat!  n  if  more  men  of  Caltfomia  and  jrour 
neighbor  States  on  the  west  coast  were  taken 
into  the  high  councila  of  government  in 
WaAington.  And  in  coming  here  to  apeak 
to  you,  it  is  part  of  my  purpose  to  pass  on  to 
you  this  belief  and  more  than  belief,  this 
intention. 

There  are  some  other  intentions  we  have, 
that  I  think  I  should  teU  you  about  now. 
One  of  them  is  our  intention,  war  or  poet- 
war,  to  keep  our  country  safe,  and  especially 
to  keep  this  particular  part  of  it  safe. 

Nobody  has  to  come  and  stand  here  before 
a  meeting  of  CallfornlanB  and  warn  them 
of  the  dark  designs  of  those  forces  that  we 
are  now  attacking  out  there  on  the  Paciflc. 
Long  ago.  you  told  us  about  the  Japs.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  about  them.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  us. 

The  men  in  Congress  refused  to  fortify 
the  island  of  Guam.  Where  is  Guam  today? 
For  what  it  was  worth,  those  men  had  the 
satisfaction  of  overruling  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  the  administration. 

Well,  Guam  is  a  spot  on  the  Pacific.  There 
are  scores  of  dots  in  that  vast  expanse  of 
w<»ter  Just  like  It.  Now,  with  the  passing 
montiia,  above  those  dots — more  and  more  of 
them— the  American  flag  Is  flying. 

In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  with  Its  new  tools 
of  war  as  well  as  peace,  many  of  those  islands 
will  take  on  new  strategic  Importance.  They 
will  be  as  vital  as  Guam  once  was.  And  the 
day  wlU  come  when  it  wUl  be  up  to  us.  not 
the  Japs,  to  decide  what  shal'  be  done  with 
them. 

We  Americans  don't  need  what  Adolf  Hitler 
calls  living  space.  We  don't  'vant  those  is- 
lands for  the  sake  of  relieving  the  hotislng 
shortage  In  Richmond. 

But  we  Americans  do  need  to  know,  now 
and  for  all  time,  that  there  will  never  be  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor.  We  need  to  know,  now 
and  for  all  time,  that  there  will  never  be 
another  march  of  death  like  the  one  that 
took  place  at  Betaan. 

We  need  to  know  that  never  In  the  future 
can  the  island  outposts  of  the  Peclflc  Ocean 
be  put  to  the  treacherous  UMe  of  the  Jap. 
They  can  send  their  emissaries  to  this  coun- 
try and  they  can  smile  and  scrape  and  bow 
till  kingdom  come;  we  wUl  be  the  ones  to 
•ay  what  wiU  be  done  with  thoee  Island*  in 
the  future. 

Prom  now  on,  let  us  look  at  that  smile  of 
theirs  over  the  barrel  of  our  heaviest  artil- 
lery. Zitt  us  turn  our  backs  to  only  one  kind 
of  Jap— the  dead  kind. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that  this 
ti  empire.  What  I  say  Is  that  when  any  Jsp 
war  lord  knocks  a  foul  ball  our  way.  we 
want  to  be  the  umpire. 

It  must  be  our  intenUon  to  safeguard  our 
naUonal  security  In  the  PeolAo  Goean  after 
thto  war  In  any  manner  end  by  any  means 
that  may  be  necessary.  We  know  now  that 
treaUes  and  agreements,  presuming  a  sense 
of  honor  in  both  parties,  do  not  aeoomplteh 
this  m  the  case  of  the  Japanese  because  the 
Japanese  are  not  an  honorable  people. 

They  have  interpreters  to  tranalate  worda 
of  honor  into  theU  language  but  they  have 
no  interpreters  who  can  bring  the  meaning 
of  honor  into  their  tmderstanding  and  their 
hearts. 


But  there  is  one  language  that  they  can 
understand.  Our  batUeahlpa.  our  planee  oC 
war.  our  tanlcs,  otn*  lighting  men.  speak  ttiat 
language.  Our  16-lnch  naval  guns  rpeak  it 
fluently.  8o  do  our  block  busters  and  our 
torpedoes.  And  with  this  kind  of  language, 
we  want  to  be  ready  at  any  time,  now  and 
forever,  to  talk  to  the  Japaneee  in  case  they 
dont  get  what  we  mean. 

For  this  reason,  when  the  war  ia  over,  our 
great  fleet  is  going  to  remain  intact.  We  are 
not  going  to  sit  dovm  with  any  representa- 
tive of  Tolcyo  and  figure  out  ratios  on  paper 
and  then  atnk  our  battleahlpa  to  fit  the  de- 
tails of  a  scrap-of -paper  peace. 

This  time  the  only  battleships  that  are 
going  to  be  acrapp>ed  are  thoee  that  fly  the 
Rising  Sun. 

FV3r  our  part,  we  can  scrap  any  lUualons 
that  we  may  have  had  about  dealing  man- 
to-man  with  a  Jap.  We  can  scrap  any  dan- 
geroua  notlona  of  pacificism  on  the  Paciflc 
Ocean.  We  can  scrap  a  lot  of  our  old  think- 
ing and  our  old  methods.  If  we  want  to  get  ■ 
rid  of  something  when  this  war  is  over,  let's 
get  rid  of  our  red  tape,  of  the  endless  controls 
over  persons  and  business  that  this  war  haa 
made  neoeaaary,  and  of  old  Ideas  that  our 
trade  with  the  world  ahould  be  all  take  and 
no  give. 

But  again,  in  order  that  the  Japs  will  not 
misunderstand  us  owing  to  differences  In 
language  or  to  any  other  differences,  when 
we  say  no  more  treachery,  no  more  Pearl 
Harbors,  we  are  not  getting  rid  of  our  sub- 
marines, our  airplane  carriers.  Our  bombers 
and  flghters  and  patrcd  planes  are  going  to 
be  ready  for  business  at  any  time.  When 
we  end  this  war.  It  will  be  with  the  Jap  in 
surrender  at  gun  point;  and  sJter  the  war,  we 
the  people  and  the  armed  forces  of  America, 
aire  going  to  keep  him  covered. 

And  may  I  say  now  that  with  the  heroism 
and  courage  that  can  spring  only  from  con- 
fldence  In  a  hopeful  future  for  her  people, 
our  ally,  China,  continues — steadfast  as 
ever — In  Its  determination  to  flght  until  not 
one  Inch  of  her  proud  land  any  longer  beara 
the  imprint  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  sword. 

For  nearly  7  years  China's  fighting  men 
and  women  and,  yes.  children,  have  marched 
against  the  Ji^wnese  in  the  soU  that  is 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  China's  brave 
dead. 

In  the  realm  of  facts,  had  we  not  been  wit- 
nesses In  the  war  that  China  has  waged 
against  Japan,  It  might  be  nearly  Imposklble 
to  believe  that  a  country  whoae  only  prepa- 
ration for  war  was  a  deep  desire  for  pMOt 
could  for  these  many  years  hold  off  an  ag- 
gressor whose  long  and  careful  preparation 
for  war  made  her  indeed  a  dreaded  foe. 

At  no  point  did  China  underestimate  the 
strength  of  her  formidable  enemy.  At  no 
time  did  she  feel  that  victory  would  be  early 
or  easy,  but  she  preferred  death  to  com- 
promise. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  160  years  of  un- 
broken friendship  that  has  existed  botweea 
this  country  and  China.  The  bond  of  un- 
derstanding will  be  even  stronger  through 
cur  having  fought  aide  by  side,  saoriAoing 
for  each  other  In  the  common  cause  of  free 
people. 

Mow.  thia  orohlem  of  the  post-war  mili- 
tary, as  mucA  as  any  other  post-war  con- 
sideration. Is  going  to  take  eome  good,  hard 
thinking  and  planning.  And  on*  of  my  pur- 
poses m  coming  here  to  apaak  to  you  Is  to 
assure  you  people  on  the  coast  that  the  Ooa- 
grem  ia  already  at  work  on  It. 

As  I  see  it.  there  ought  to  be  a  unit  of  tlM 
Congress  exclusively  devoted  to  that  one  Job. 
m  matters  as  vital  as  this  to  our  national 
security,  we  must  allow  no  poeslbUity  ct  a 
lag.  As  soon  as  hostilities  end.  alert  peaoe- 
time  policing  oC  the  PaolUe  Ocean  begin*. 
And  the  time  to  get  ready  (or  that  Is  today. 
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Also,  as  I  see  it.  In  any  such  group  of  the 
Congrees.  tbe  wast  coast  should  be  given  a 
direct,  substantial  representation. 

Only  recently  I  appointed  a  committee  of 
It  men  to  study  post-war  planning.  We  must 
get  ready  to  do  the  great  Job  of  peace  as  our 
soldiers  are  doing  the  terrible  work  of  war. 
I  asked  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
consult  with  those  In  Oovemment.  in  indus- 
try. iB  labor,  and  In  agriculture  In  order  that 
UXi  best  and  ■niBiilaif  ideas  may  be  put  into 
'^  our  rseommenditlops  to  the  Congress.  I  ap- 
.  prtBliil  a  Callfomian  as  a  memtier  of  this 
IB  Man  committee,  the  Honorable  Jkmt 
Yoomis. 

We  must  have  a  military  policy  In  the 
United  States  after  this  emergency  Is  over. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  38  members  to  study  poet-war 
aaUttary  policy.  Almost  20  percent  of  that 
aWBIber.  or  4.  are  from  the  3  west  coast  States- 
Two  of  them.  John  Costello  and  Harkt 
SBSTPAaD.  are  from  the  State  of  California. 
•  I  do  not  know  what  all  of  our  post-war  mili- 
tary policy  will  be.  but  some  of  It  I  do  know, 
and  may  I  repeat  that  we  are  not  going  to 
d««troy  all  of  our  munitions  factories,  we  are 
not  going  to  tear  down  our  airplane  plants, 
we  are  not  going  to  sink  our  Navy. 

Once  we  have  tackled  and  licked  that  great 
post-war  "must"  Job  of  maklnt^  and  keeping 
the  Pacific  Ocean  safe,  the  West,  your  terri- 
tory. wUl  have  ita  big  chance  to  come  into  its 
own. 

We  hope,  and  we  are  determined,  that 
prosperity  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  peace 
throughout  this  country.  But  from  what  I 
have  already  seen  here  In  California.  I  would 
venture  to  say  now  that  your  State  and  your 
neighbor  States  on  the  coast,  together  with 
my  own  State  of  Texas,  will  do  tbe  leading 
of  the  way. 

Foreign  trade  depends  on  foreign  policy. 
With  a  wise  foreign  policy,  the  commerce  of 
that  newly  awakened  world  of  tomorrow  will 
be  brought  to  the  Golden  Gate  in  volume 
such  as  may  be  hard  at  this  time  to  imagine. 

For.  remember,  out  there  beyond  those 
blue  horizons  to  the  west  of  you.  when  peace 
CoaMS  there  will  be  a  new  world  a-buUding. 
A  VMt  world,  embracing  vast  peoples  who 
have  been  backward  through  the  centuries 
but  win  be  backward  no  longer. 

Where  you  find  progress,  there  you  find 
trade.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  la  there 
such  room  for  progress,  nowhere  will  there 
be  such  demand  for  It.  as  we  ahall  one  day 
witness  beyond  those  great  wastes  of  water 
to  the  westward.  And  as  that  world  builds, 
your  SUte  and  your  city  will  be  channels 
of  the  trade  that  measures  this  growth  of  a 
new  world. 

In  the  focal  points  of  any  newly  developed 
flow  of  commeree.  in  order  to  keep  the  ships 
sailing,  the  planes  flying,  there  Is  other 
work— work  to  be  done  in  offices  and  factories 
and  ahlpyards.  work  on  the  docks  and  over 
the  railways. 

In  your  bay  area  here  you  have  these  fa- 
elllUes.  They  are  in  high  gear  now.  work- 
ing for  war.  They  should  not  be  let  down 
when  the  time  comes  to  work  in  peace. 

Here,  as  in  the  field  of  the  mUltary.  there 
Bbould  be  no  lag.  and  there  need  be  none. 
But  to  prevent  it.  to  keep  the  wheels  turn- 
ing and  the  people  employed,  real  foresight 
real  statesmanship,  positive  leadership,  will 
be  required. 

That  is  going  to  be  a  stiff  test  of  what  we 
Americans  and  our  future  leaders  are  made 
of.  And  that  ia  another  reason  why  I  think 
your  territory  and  your  people  shotild  have 
fuller  representaUon  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Tou  have  an  example.  In  northern  Califor- 
nia, of  what  that  kind  of  leadership  can  do. 
of  what  It  haa  been  doing  In  the  put  doaen 
years.  That  example  la  Shasta  Dam  and  the 
whole  Central  Valley   project. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  remarks  I  war  t  to  discuss  some  of 
the  legislation  that  s  of  interest  to  men 
and  women  in  the  i  rmed  forces  and  to 
their  dependents ;  £  Iso  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  legisla  ion  that  has  been 


important  to  those 


who  have  been  dlsch  irged  on  account  of 
service  in  World  Wa  ■  No.  2. 

Preliminary  to  ttiis  discussion,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  disci  ss  the  provisions  of 
the  law  which  entit  es  men  and  women 
in  our  armed  forces  I  o  a  vote  in  the  cQm- 
Ing  elections.  Publi :  Law  277,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  whi  :h  provides  for  such 
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that  they  will  be  glad  that  I  supported 
legislation  which  is  at  least  constitutional 
and  which  permits  our  armed  forces  to 
vote  for  State  and  county  officials  as  well 
as  Federal  officials. 

The  War  Department  under  date  of 
April  3.  1944.  issued  Circular  No.  128 
giving  in  detail  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  voting  by  members  of  our 
armed  forces.  Of  course,  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  has  passed  a  law  which  will 
facilitate  the  voting  of  every  man  and 
womiin  in  the  service  of  their  country  if 
they  so  desire.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
suggest  to  relatives  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Forces 
to  contact  the  county  auditor  of  the 
county  in  which  such  person  has  legal 
residence  and  see  to  it  that  the  county 
auditor  is  requested  to  have  a  ballot  sent 
to  the  person  in  service.  Under  the 
Federal  statute.  Public  Law  277.  and 
under  the  law  enacted  by  the  State  leg- 
islature there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
every  member  of  the  armed  forces,  can- 
not vote  if  they  so  desire.  Any  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  false  and  cir- 
culated purely  for  political  and  propa- 
ganda reasons. 

LEGISLATION     AfTICTING     MEN     AND-    WOMEN     IM 
THE   ABMED   FOBCT8   AND  THZia    OEFENDENTS 

Congress  has  passed  many  laws  which 
are  to  the  advantage  of  those  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  I  do  not  here 
enumerate  all  of  them  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  interested  parties  confer  with 
local  veterans'  service  organizations  be- 
cause they  have  the  nece.ssary  informa- 
tion and  can  advise  fully  as  to  rights  and 
procedure.  If  there  are  any  further 
questions,  my  office  will  be  glad  to  have 
a  letter  from  you  and  will  render  all  pos- 
sible assistance  in  connection  with  these 
cases.  If  Congress  should  not  be  iq  ses- 
sion, my  congressional  office  in  Washing- 
ton will  be  open  and  in  charge  of  com- 
petent and  efficient  secretarial  help  and 
any  communication  addressed  to  me  at 
room  244.  Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.  will  receive  prompt 
and  courteous  attention. 

During  the  summer  I  may  be  back  in 
the  district,  but  it  will  expedite  matters 
if  letters  are  addressed  to  me  direct  to 
Washington. 

A  great  many  people  are  not  familiar 
with  the  rights  and  benefits  under  the 
various  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and  I 
would  again  repeat  that  it  is  important 
that  they  confer  with  the  service  officers 
of  the  various  veterans'  organizations 
throughout  the  district. 

I  now  discuss  legislation  in  which  you 
are  particularly  interested. 

BXNU'lTS  PIOVIDED  BT  LAW  FOR  VETERANS  Or 
WORLD  WAR  NO.  a  AND  THHR  DEPENDENTS 
WHILE  IN  THE  ACTTVE  MILTIAaT  OS  HAVAL 
SERVICE 

Active  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
during  the  present  war  includes  active 
service  in  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  and  the  personnel  Is 
composed  of  regular  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  female  reservists.  National 
Guard  men  called  into  active  service, 
volunteers  and  selectees  and  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  armed  forces  from  civihan 
life.     The   Women's   Army   Corps,   the 
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Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  are  included 
among  those  in  the  active  military  and 
naval  service.  The  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, In  Its  release  of  April  6,  1944, 
announced  that  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  has  reached  Its  planned  strength 
of  7,700,000  officer  and  enlisted  person- 
nel, but  will  require  75,000  to  100.000  men 
a  month  throughout  the  remainder  of 
1944  to  maintain  that  strength.  The 
Navy  Department  has  estimated  that  it 
would  reach  a  strength  of  3,500,000.  in- 
cluding the  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel,  by  July  1,  1944,  and 
that  approximately  300,000  men  will  be 
needed  to  reach  that  net  strength  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  necessary  re- 
placements. An  additional  100,000  men 
will  be  added  to  the  net  strength  of  the 
Navy  between  July  1  and  September  1, 
1944. 

ACnVI  SIKVICE  PAT 

The  Pay  Readjustment  Act,  1942,  as 
amended,  increased  the  pay  of  privates 
from  $21  to  $50  per  month  with  propor- 
tionate increases  for  noncommissioned 
officers  to  $138  per  month  for  master 
sergeant  or  chief  petty  officer,  first  grade. 
I/jngevity  pay  was  improved  by  adding 
5  percent  to  the  base  pay  for  each 
3  years  of  service  up  to  30  years.  A  20- 
percent  increase  is  provided  for  en- 
listed men  and  10  percent  for  officers 
on  sea  duty  or  in  any  place  beyond  the 
continental  United  States  or  in  Alaska. 
Active  flying  duty  increases  base  pay  by 
50  percent  and  active  parachutist's 
duty  increases  the  base  pay  by  $100  per 
month  for  officers  and  $50  per  month  for 
enlisted  men.  Similar  liberal  Increase 
Is  provided  for  submarine  and  diving 
duty.  The  Pay  Readjustment  Act,  1942, 
as  amended,  also  provided  entitlement 
for  retired  personnel  to  adjustment  of 
retired  pay. 

WkMJLT  AUXJWAMCia 

The  Servicemen's  Dependents  Allow- 
ance Act  of  1942,  as  amended  October  26, 
1943,  provides  family  allowances  for  de- 
pendents of  any  enlisted  person,  male  or 
female.  A  rate  of  $50  per  month  is  pro- 
vided for  a  wife  where  there  is  no  child; 
$80  per  month  if  there  is  a  wife  and  one 
child,  with  $20  for  each  additional  child; 
a  rate  of  $42  per  month  if  the  enlisted 
man  has  no  wife  but  one  child,  with  $20 
for  each  additional  child:  a  rate  of  $50 
Is  provided  If  the  enlisted  man  has  one 
parent  dependent  upon  him  for  chief 
support,  but  no  dependent  brother  or 
sister;  $68  if  such  enlisted  man  has  one 
parent  and  one  brother  or  sister  depend- 
ent upon  him,  with  an  additional  $11  for 
each  dependent  brother  or  sister;  a  rate 
of  $68  per  month  Is  provided  if  the  en- 
listed man  has  two  dependent  parents 
but  no  dependent  brother  or  sister,  with 
$11  additional  for  each  dependent  broth- 
er or  sister.  A  rate  of  $42  per  month  is 
provided  if  the  enlisted  man  has  no  de- 
pendent parent  but  has  a  dependent 
brother  or  sister,  with  $11  for  each  addi- 
tional dependent  brother  or  sister.  The 
morthly  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  is  re- 
duced by  or  charged  with  the  amount  of 
$22  per  month  for  any  month  in  which 
an  allowance  is  paid  with  an  additional 


$5  if  the  dependents  include  more  than 
one  class  of  dependents. 

PROTXCnON  OP  CIVXL  UCBTS 

The  Soldiers'  and  SaUors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  provides  for  a 
temporary  suspension  dvuring  the  war 
and  for  6  months  thereafter  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings and  transactions  which  may 
Impair  the  civilian  rights  of  persons  in 
the  active  service.  These  rights  involve 
rent,  installment  contracts,  mortgages, 
insurance,  taxes,  homestead  rights,  and 
so  forth.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
act  is  to  relieve  members  in  the  militar; 
service  from  worry  over  their  inability 
to  settle  their  civilian  liabilities  by  rea- 
son of  reduced  income  because  of  mili- 
tary service.  It  does  not  relieve  a  soldier 
from  the  obligation  but  provides  a  means 
of  relief.  Ilie  courts  are  given  juris- 
diction to  stay  the  enforcement  of  cer- 
tain obligations.  In  title  IV  of  this  act, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  any  person  in  active 
service  having  a  commercial  life  policy  or 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  ui>on  application  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  upon  a  form  supplied  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  may  secure  guaranty 
of  premiums  on  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance not  in  excess  of  $10,000  while  he  is 
In  the  service  during  the  present  war. 
The  premiums  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment constitute  a  lien  and  must  be 
paid  by  the  company  out  of  any  settle- 
ment. In  the  event  of  the  discharge  of 
the  insured,  he  has  a  period  of  2  years 
within  which  to  pay  the  premiums  with 
interest  so  guaranteed,  otherwise  the  in- 
debtedness constitutes  a  lien  upon  the 
policy  with  interest.  As  of  March  31, 
1944,  72.204  applications,  with  insurance 
totaling  approximately  $178,000,000  have 
been  approved  and  premiums  guaran- 
teed. 

NATIOMAL    8SRVICB    UPS    nCSXTBAMCS 

Members  of  the  active  military  and 
naval  service  may  at  any  time  while  in 
such  service  file  application  for  national 
service  life  insurance,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
If  the  service  i>erson  applies  within  120 
days  after  enlistment  or  enrollment  no 
medical  examination  is  required,  other- 
wise satisfactory  evidence  of  good  health 
must  be  furnished.  Insurance  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  with  premiums  paid  by 
the  Government  is  available  for  avia- 
tion cadets  of  the  Army  Air  Corps;  en- 
listed men  detailed  to  schools  as  aviation 
students,  participating  frequently  in 
aerial  flights;  cadets  at  the  Military 
Academy  while  undergoing  flight  train- 
ing; enlisted  naval  and  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves or  cadets  undergoing  training  as 
aviation  pilots;  and  aviation  cadets  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  are  included 
within  this  protection.  Upon  being 
commissioned  or  released  from  flight 
duty  they  must  pay  premiums  on  the 
insurance. 

This  insurance  Is  against  death  and 
includes  waiver  of  premiums  during  total 
disability  existing  more  than  6  months 
and  commencing  prior  to  the  insured's 
sixtieth  birthday.  The  policy  is  a  5-year 
level  premium  term  policy  and  is  pay- 
able to  specified  classes:  Widow,  widower; 


child,  including  stepchild  or  illegitimate 
child  if  designated  as  beneficiary  by  the 
insured ;  parent,  including  person  In  loco 
parentis;  brother  and  sister  of  the  In- 
sured ;  and  is  payable  only  in  monthly  in- 
stallments. The  insured  may  change  the 
beneficiary  at  any  time.  If  the  policy 
has  l)een  in  effect  for  at  least  1  year, 
while  in  force  It  may  he  converted  into 
an  ordinary  life  policy.  20-payment  life, 
or  30-payment  life  policy  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
without  examination.  As  of  March  30, 
1944.  over  14.000,000  applications  had 
been  received  representing  a  total  of  over 
$105,000,000,000  of  insurance.  The  aver- 
age policy  is  anproxlmately  $7,382.69; 
the  average  coverage  per  life  is  $8,926.74. 
In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured 
the  policy  Is  payable  as  an  annuity  in 
240  monthly  equal  Installments  of  $5.51 
for  each  $1,000  of  Insurance  to  any 
beneficiary  under  30  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  death  of  the  Insured;  otherwise 
it  is  payable  in  continuous  monthly 
installments  throughout  the  life  of  the 
beneficiary  with  a  guaranty  of  a  pay- 
ment of  120  monthly  installments.  Un- 
der the  latter  method  of  payment,  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  installment  is 
dependent  upon  age  of  the  beneficiary. 
For  example,  if  the  beneficiary  Is  40  years 
old,  the  monthly  installment  is  $4.50  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance;  if  50  years  of 
age.  $5.39  per  each  $1,000;  if  60  years  of 
age,  $6.81  per  each  $1,000;  or  if  70  years  of 
age,  $8.51  per  $1,000.  Taking  those  par- 
ticular ages  and  a  policy  for  $10,000,  the 
monthly  installment  would  be  $45  if  the 
t>eneficiary  is  40  years  old;  $5330  if  the 
beneficiary  is  50  years;  $68.10  if  the  bene- 
ficiary is  60;  and  $85.10  if  the  beneficiary 
is  70.  Claims  for  insurance  benefits 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C,  but  the 
necessary  forms  may  be  secured  from  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 
GaATmroTTS  iNsuiAirca 

Any  person  in  the  active  service  on  and 
after  October  8.  1940.  who,  while  in  the 
service,  and  before  AprU  20.  1942,  died 
in  line  of  duty  without  having  In  force 
at  the  time  of  death  insurance  under 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  as  amended, 
or  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  as 
amended,  or  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  in  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  at  least  $5,000  is  deemed 
to  have  applied  for  and  to  have  been 
granted  insurance  in  the  amount  of 
$5,000.  This  gratuitous  insurance  is 
payable  to  the  widow  or  widower;  or  if 
no  widow  or  widower,  to  the  child  or 
children;  or  if  no  widow  or  widower  or 
child,  to  the  dependent  mother  or  father 
of  the  insured,  if  living.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  gratuitous  insurance  to 
those  who  within  such  period  suffered 
line  of  duty  total  disability  for  6  months 
or  more  without  having  in  force  an 
aggregate  amoimt  of  $5,000  insurance 
under  the  acts  aforementioned.  The 
law  also  provides  for  gratuitous  insur- 
ance to  those  who,  prior  to  April  20, 
1942,  were  captured,  besieged,  or  other- 
wise isolated  by  the  forces  of  any  enemy 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  at 
least  30  consecutive  days  and  extauttng 
beyond  April  19.  1942. 
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DEATH   caATtJITT 

A  death  gratuity  equal  to  6  months' 
pay  at  the  rate  received  by  the  veteran 
at  the  tizne  of  his  death  in  line  of  duty 
is  payable  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. Provisions  for  payment  of 
this  gratuity  are  administered  by  the 
Service  Department  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  person  in  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  benefit  is  payable  to  persons  within 
a  certain  class.  Application  for  the  6 
months'  death  gratuity  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chief  of  Finance,  War  De- 
partment. Washington,  D.  C.  if  the  per- 
aoo  served  in  thr  Army;  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation, Navy  Department,  Washington, 
D.  Cn  if  the  person  served  In  the  Navy; 
Commandant.  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  Headquarters,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Washington,  D.  C,  if  the 
person  served  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
to  the  Commandant,  United  States 
Coast  Ouard.  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the 
cases  of  members  of  the  Coast  Ouard. 

MOrmiNQ-OUT  FAT 

With  certain  exceptions  set  ijrth  in 
the  act  of  February  3.  1944.  members  of 
the  armed  forces  discharged  or  relieved 
from  active  service  under  honorable  con- 
ditions on  or  after  December  7, 1941,  may 
receive  mustering-out  pay.  The  rate  is 
$100  if  there  was  service  of  less  than  60 
days:  if  the  person  served  more  than  60 
days  In  the  continental  United  States, 
the  rate  is  $200.  payable  at  the  rate  of 
$100  upon  discharge  and  $100  1  month 
later:  tf  the  person  served  more  than  60 
days  and  served  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska, 
the  amotint  is  $300.  payable  at  the  rate 
of  $100  upon  leaving  service.  $100  1 
month  later,  and  $100  2  months  later. 
This  pay  is  in  addition  to  whatever  reg- 
ular pay  and  allowances  to  which  the 
person  may  be  entitled.  Persons  entitled 
to  base  pay  of  over  $200  per  month  or 
who  are  retired  with  pay,  or  who  were 
discharged  at  their  own  request  to  take 
a  job,  or  who  served  only  as  a  student 
in  the  Army  educational  program  are  not 
Included  for  mustering-out  pay.  If  the 
person  served  overseas,  however,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay, 
even  though  discharged  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Mustering-out  pay  is  exempt 
from  taxation  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
claims  of  creditors. 


Of 


TICX  EDUCATION 


Eictensive  programs  of  in-service  edu- 
cation, including  the  retention  in  serv- 
ice of  persons  whose  disabilities  do  not 
disqualify  them  completely  for  active 
service  for  readjustment  into  proper  ac- 
ti\ities  in  the  armed  forces  have  quali- 
fied and  will  qualify  thousands  of  per- 
sons for  lucrative  employment  after  the 
war  and  in  a  great  many  instances  it 
has  been  possible  for  persons  to  supple- 
ment their  education  while  in  the  t^ctive 
service  so  that  in  many  instances  the 
-.handicap  from  an  educational  stand- 
point has  been  materially  reduced. 
■aacpLoncxMT 
The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  preserves  employ- 
ment rights  of  persons  entering  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  training  forces,  who  oc- 
cupied permanent  positions  at  the  time 


of    entering   service, 
are  administered  thijough 
ment     Division     of 
These  provisions  apply 
ment  employment  ai  i 
ment  to  insure  restors  ,tion 
to  the  former  or  siriilar 
his  discharge  or  relei  se 
forces.    It  is  necessary 
employment  within 
charge. 

The  United  States 
ice.  Veterans'  Placemen 
local  agents,  are  reac|y 
in  getting  a  job. 
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Members  of 
vlded  with  all  necessary 
hospital  treatment 
discharge  as  veterans 
2  will  be  stated  later 

OLO-AOB  AND  SUSVTVORS' 
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medical  care  and 
their  rights  upon 
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These     benefits 
through  the  Federal 
the  operation  of 

cally  all  of  the  States 
lation  protecting  the 
surance  credits  of 
forces  and  legislation 
certain  that  all 
afforded  the  insured 
the  service  and  to 
manner  which  may 
governing  these 


benefits 
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In  addition  to  the 
officers  and  enlisted 
forces.  Reserve 
pointed  to  the  Army 
from  civilian  life  am 
20  years  or  more  of  s 
for  disability  incurred 
of  duty  and  in  such 
titled  to  three-fourtl 
which  is  paid  by  the 
tratiDn  ^pon  c 
by  the  War  Departi^ent 

BSNCrm    AOMtMISTEXEU 
MINISTRATION  AND 
NO.   2    VBTXBANS 

The  Veterans'  Adnfinistration  admin- 
isters pensions  to  diss  Med  World  War  No. 
2  veterans,  their  dependents,  national 
service    life    insurarce.    hospitalization 


These   provisions 
the  Employ- 
Selective     Service, 
both  to  Govern- 
d  private  employ- 
of  the  veteran 
position  upon 
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days  after  dis- 


Employment  Serv- 
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ST    THE    VTTEHANS'    AD- 
PEETAINING  TO  WORLD  WAS 


and  domiciliary  care 
habilitation  for  the 


well  as  some  other  bjneflts  which  I  will 
not  enter  into  at  thl; ;  time. 
The  Veterans'  Adi  linistration  has  94 


facilities   throughout 
give  you  an  idea  of 


taken  place  in  connec  ion  with  benefits  to 
veterans  of  World  ^  ar  No.  2  and  their 
dependents.  I  will  giv ;  you  a  few  figures. 

0  January  31.  1944. 

o  World  War  No.  2 


PYom  December  1941 
there  had  l>een  paid 
veterans  for  service-jconnected  disabili- 
ties over  twelve  and  o  le-half  million  dol- 
lars and  in  addition  a  ^proximately  $700.- 
000  in  retired  pay  aiministered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  There  had 
also  been  paid  appro:  :imate]y  eleven  and 
one-half  million  dolls  rs  in  pension  to  de- 


pendents of  deceasec 
War  No.  2.  making 


of  approximately  $2!  .000,000.    You  will 


understand  that  this 
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and  vocational  re- 
service  disabled  as 


the    country.    To 
what  has  already 


veterans  of  World 
total  expenditure 


is  an  acciunulated 


figure  and  the  expenditures  are  of  a  con- 
tinuing natuie  and  are  increasing  stead- 
ily. Between  December  1941  and  Janu- 
ary 31,  1944,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion had  paid  national  service  life  insur- 
ance cash  benefits  for  death  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $20,000,000. 
Over  the  same  period  the  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization and  domiciliary  care,  World 
War  No.  2  veterans,  was  over  $9,000,000. 
Through  February  29,  1944,  there  had 
been  approximately  52,500  admissions  of 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  for  hospitali- 
zation or  domiciliary  care.  The  number 
remaining  under  such  care  at  the  end  of 
February  1944  was  11,622. 
rawsfONB 
Pensions  are  payable  for  disability  or 
death  Incurred  In  or  due  to  active  mili- 
tary service  in  line  of  duty  and  not  the 
result  of  the  person's  own  misconduct. 
Disability  pension  Is  payable  to  any  per- 
son honorably  discharged  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  disablement,  ranging 
from  10  to  100  percent  with  payments 
from  $10  to  $100  per  month.  For  specific 
losses,  as  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  foot, 
blindness,  and  so  forth,  additional 
amounts  are  payable,  the  highest  rate 
being  $250  per  month.  Death  pension 
is  payable  where  the  World  War  No.  2 
veteran  died  as  the  result  of  service-in- 
curred disability.  The  rates  of  pension 
are:  Widow,  with  no  child.  $50:  widow, 
with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13  for  each  ad- 
ditional child;  no  widow  but  one  child, 
$25:  no  widow  but  two  children,  $38,  with 
$10  for  each  additiona'  child;  dependent 
mother  or  father,  $45,  or  both,  $25  each. 
As  to  the  widow  and  children,  the  total 
amount  cannot  exceed  more  than  $100 
per  month. 

REHABILITATION     (HOSPITALIZATION,    EDUCATION, 
AND  TRAINING) 

The  first  step  of  rehabilitation  Is  that 
of  physical  and  mental  repair  for  the 
service  disabled.  Medical  and  hospital 
care,  prosthetic  appliances,  and  domi- 
ciliary care  are  available  to  any  veteran 
of  the  present  war  honorably  discharged 
for  a  service-connected  disability  requir- 
ing such  care,  treatment,  or  appliance, 
or  one  who  was  discharged  for  disability 
and  not  dishonorably  discharged,  and 
also  one  not  dishonorably  discharged  who 
is  imable  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  is 
entitled  if  he  has  tuberculosis  or  neuro- 
psychlatric  ailment  or  disability  which 
requires  hospital  care.  Any  veteran  of 
the  present  war,  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged, suffering  from  disability,  dis- 
ease, or  defect,  and  who  Is  in  need  of 
such  care  and  is  une.ble  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses therefor,  is  entitled  to  hospitaliza- 
tion or  domiciiiary  care,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disability,  disease,  or  defect  is 
not  shown  to  be  due  to  service.  This  lat- 
ter benefit  is  contingent  of  availability  of 
facilities.  It  might  be  stated  at  this 
point  that  in  the  94  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  as  of  March  23, 
1944,  there  was  a  total  of  92,019  beds. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  also  has 
7  diagnostic  centers.  The  present  build- 
ing program  will  raise  the  total  beds  to 
100.000.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
anticipates  and  expects  an  eventual  need 
of  300.000  beds  to  enab!3  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  and  of  prior  wars  to  re- 
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ceive  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  to 
the  extent  now  provided.  However,  this 
is  an  estimated  maximum  and  should  not , 
be  needed  imtil  long  after  the  war  or 
require  eventual  additional  construction 
of  more  than  100.000  beds  since  there  will 
be,  under  present  plans.  100.000  beds  in 
Veterans'  Administration  facilities,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
obtain  another  100.000  beds  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  shortly  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  World 
War  No.  2  disabled  is  provided  by  the  act 
of  March  24,  1943.  It  covers  the  veter- 
ans of  the  present  war,  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  who  have  a  disablhty  In- 
curred or  connected  with  such  service 
which  Is  pensionable  or  would  be  but  for 
the  receipt  of  retirement  pay  and  who 
are  In  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  the  disa- 
bility. This  benefit  is  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  through 
the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion in  central  office  and  the  planning 
and  control  functions  are  performed 
there.  The  operations,  which  include 
the  determination  of  the  need  of  train- 
ing, vocational  advisement,  induction  to 
training,  supervision,  and  selection  of 
training  facilities,  are  handled  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  in 
the  facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  the  territory  where  the  veteran 
resides.  There  are  53  such  facilities. 
The  veteran  while  in  training,  unless  his 
pension  equals  such  amounts,  is  entitled 
to  $80  per  month  If  single;  $90  per  month 
if  married,  with  $5  additional  for  each 
child  and  $10  for  each  dependent  parent. 
All  expenses  of  training,  including  nec- 
essary transportation,  are  paid.  Med- 
ical care  is  given  as  required.  Persons 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
may  make  claims  for  vocational  rehabil- 
itation with  the  nearest  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility. 

TAXATION 

Payments  under  any  of  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  veterans  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, exempt  from  claims  of  creditors, 
and  are  not  liable  to  attachment,  levy, 
or  seizure  by  legal  br  equitable  process. 
The  exemption  does  not  apply  to  certain 
claims  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  such  benefits  or  to  property  purchased 
in  part  or  wholly  out  of  such  payments. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION 

There  are  numerous  bills  pending  in 
the  present  Congress  proposing  to  grant 
additional  benefits  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  which  would,  if  enacted, 
be  applicable  to  persons  who  served  Irf 
the  present  war.  Exclusive  of  the  bills 
to  liberalize  pensions  and  tq  change  the 
existing  law  pertaining  to  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance,  the  major  proposals 
are  those  which  would  grant  aid  to 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  in  securing 
employment;  provide  leasonable  allow- 
ances as  a  protection  a?ainst  unemploy- 
ment; afford  educational  and  training 
opportunities  without  the  requirement 
of  a  service-connected  disability  produc- 
ing a  handicap,  and  centralize  in  one 
agency,  namely,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  services  to  veterans  without 
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physical  transfer  thereto  of  other  estab- 
lished agencies  or  any  part  thereof. 
There  are  other  bills  pending  which 
would  provide  adjusted-service  pay,  par- 
ticularly in  the  form  of  bonds,  which 
could  be  used  by  the  veterans  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  indicate  the  consideration 
now  being  given  by  the  Congress  to  addi- 
tional aid  to  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
without  entering  into  the  specific  bills 
and  their  progress. 


Not  the  American  Waj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1S44 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  war  where  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  will  be  required 
to  die.  was  to  carry  the  "four  freedoms" 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world  in 
our  time. 

The  death  of  a  million  or  more  Ameri- 
cans, which  Rickenbacker  predicted, 
cannot  be  Justified  on  any  ground  other 
than  that  the  war  is  necessary  for  self- 
preservation. 

As  the  casualty  lists  grow  and  sis  com- 
munity after  conununity  throughout 
this  land  of  ours  is  notified  that  some  of 
those  who  used  to  be  met  day  after  day 
on  the  streets  have  been  wounded,  killed, 
or  are  missing  in  action,  the  frightful- 
ness  of  the  war  becomes  more  apparent. 

The  administration  day  after  day  calls 
for  additional  young  men,  who,  it  says, 
are  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fighting. 
But  here  at  home  the  President,  through 
his  administrative  agencies,  denies  to 
thousands  of  our  people  at  least  one  of 
the  "four  freedoms" — freedom  from 
want,  unless  they  submit  to  the  unjusti- 
fiable, unconstitutional  demands  of  his 
political  allies. 

The  press  once  again  carries  notice  of 
picket  lines,  which,  in  mass  formation, 
attempt  to  prevent,  attempt  to  deny  to. 
American  citizens  their  God  given,  their 
constitutional,  right  to  work  to  earn  the 
wages  which  will  keep  them  from  want; 
which  will  supply  them  and  the  members 
of  their  families,  their  dependents,  with 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

While  our  armed  forces  are  fighting 
abroad  to  open  the  way,  so  that  people 
may  be  free,  so  that  they  may  work  to 
avoid  want,  this  administration  permits 
massed  picket  lines  to  interfere  with 
American  citizens  who  are  on  their  way 
to  their  jobs  In  the  plants  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co. 

Congress  gave  the  War  Labor  Board 
authority  to  settle  labor  disputes  by  is- 
suing orders,  provided  those  orders  were 
fair  and  reasonable  and  did  not  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  per- 
mits, but  it  does  not  require,  employers 
to  enter  into  a  closed-shop  contract  with 
any  union.  Nevertheless,  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Its  Cha;irman.  William  Davis — 
and  I  heard  that  testimony — has  re- 
quired employers  and  unions  to  enter 
into  contracts  containing  a  so-called  se- 
curlty-of-membership  clause. 

Under  that  clause,  if  a  man  belongs  to 
a  union  which  has  a  contract  with  an 
employer  and  does  not  withdraw  from 
the  union  within  a  specified  time,  he 
must  thereafter  lemaln  a  member  of  the 
union,  pay  all  dues  and  assessments 
levied  by  that  union.  The  practical 
effect,  regardless  of  the  legal  term«nology 
used,  is  to  establish  in  many  instances  a 
closed  shop. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  admlt.5 
that  such  an  order  was  issued  against 
Ward,  but  it  also  admits  that  It  ha«  no 
legal  authority  to  enforce  that  order; 
that  the  only  remedy  Is  to  notify  the 
President  of  the  situation  and  that  he 
then  can  take  over  the  plant. 

And.  if  the  usual  course  Is  followed, 
the  President  will  take  over  the  plant 
and  his  representative  will  then  employ 
only  union  men,  who  will  be  required  to 
pay  all  union  dues  and  assessments  and. 
In  some  Instances,  undoubtedly  the  dol- 
lar which  will  go  into  a  political  fund,  a 
part  of  which  will  be  used  to  reelect  the 
President. 

According  to  reliable  authority.  Con- 
gress never  gave  the  President  or  any 
administrative  agency  any  authority 
over  any  industry  or  business  which  was 
not  engaged  In  war  production. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Is  not  en- 
gaged either  in  war  production  or  in  war 
activity.  It  is  carrying  on  a  civilian 
mercantile  business.  Nevertheless  the 
W.  L.  B.  has  issued  an  order  which  would 
ultimately,  if  the  usual  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed, compel  the  employees  of  that  or- 
ganization to  join  a  C.  I.  O.  union,  pay 
dues,  and  assessments. 

Some  of  the  C.  I.  O.  afftllates  are  levy- 
ing an  assessment  of  $1  each  against 
their  mmbers.  the  dollar  to  go  into  a 
political  fimd.  a  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used  in  support  of  the  administration 
and  New  Deal  candidates  for  Congress. 

Employees,  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs, 
will  in  some  instances  be  forced  to  con- 
tribute to  a  campaign  fund  to  be  used 
to  elect  candidates  whom  they  oppose. 

To  get  the  dollar,  the  employee  must 
work.  Analyzed,  the  procedure  of  the 
Board  forces  an  American  citizen  to 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  his  time  in  in- 
voluntary servitude  to  earn  the  dollar 
which  the  C.  I.  O.  political  action  com- 
mittee Intends  to  use,  and  will  use.  in 
opposition  to  the  employee's  political 
views. 

Is  It  not  logical  to  argue  that  Inasmuch 
as  the  administration  and  the  War  Labor 
Board  force  employees  to  join  a  C.  I.  O. 
affiliate,  which  in  turn  forces  them  to 
work  to  earn  the  dollar  which  goes  Into 
the  campaign  fund  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Action,  which  In  turn 
supports  the  President  for  a  fourth  term 
and  supports  those  candidates  who  agree 
to  go  along  with  the  President's  program. 
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th<*  rtiliiilliHirilliiii  li  prftettetng  Invotun- 
Ury  Mfrvftttdtt 

But  let  thu;  Ust  Monday,  the  Unlt«d 
lUUt  fuprtOM  Court,  »  majority  of 
whom  wtrt  Appointed  by  Frestdtnt 
RooMVclt.  hold  that  a  Florida  lUtute, 
whteh  madt  subject  to  flne  and  imprlaon- 
meot  a  man  who  obtained  money  by 
falaely  repretenttni  that  he  would  work 
to  earn  it,  wa«  unconitltutlonal  and  void; 
that  the  enforcement  of  luch  a  itatute 
amounted  to  Involuntary  wrvltude. 

But  la  not  the  man  who.  In  order  to 
mm  a  livelihood,  who  In  order  to  hold 
Ilia  Job  muat  pay  an  aMoanaer.t  of  $1 
lOTtod  by  a  tmlon  Ui  promote  a  political 
campaign,  also  lubjectod  to  involuntary 
•trvltude? 

If  he  would  eat,  unlets  he  iteals,  ia 
wealthy,  or  is  an  object  of  charity,  he 
OMiat  work.  If  he  would  work,  he  must 
Iota  the  union;  and,  If  he  belongs  to  the 
union  and  would  remain  In  good  standing 
and  so  hold  his  job,  he  must  pay  the  dol- 
lar to  support  a  candidate  against  whom 
he  may  intend  to  vote. 

The  inconsistency  of  such  a  situation 
Is  apparent  to  everyone.  Boiled  down, 
this  phase  of  the  administration's  labor 
policy  means  that  it  is  trading,  through 
administrative  order  and  directive,  spe- 
cial privileges  to  C.  I.  O.  unions  in  return 
for  political  support  for  the  fourth  term. 

If  the  foregoing  is  not  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  situation,  if  the  conclu- 
sion is  not  logical,  let  some  member  of 
the  majority  side  give  us  the  answer  from 
the  floor  of  the  House. 


War  Daaage  lasaraace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KAaMcHuasna 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBNTATrVES 

Friday.  April  li.  1944 

Mrs.  ROQERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  luder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoto.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce: 


Jonm,  Secrvtary  of  Commtm,  an- 
iumnc«d  today  that  in  consklaraUon  of  pre- 
miunu  berrtofoc*  collected.  War  Damage 
Corporation  wUl  extend  automatically  for  a 
period  of  12  month*  from  their  rupectlve  as- 
piration dataa  all  war-damage  poUclea  duly 
In  fore*  March  SI.  1944.  without  any  addi- 
tional premium  or  other  charge.  No  action 
la  required  ol  the  Insured  or  the  policybolder 
to  keep  tba  Inauranca  in  forca  for  this  ex- 
tSAdid  period. 

Msv  and  additional  Instiranoe  that  may  be 
written  effective  on  and  after  April  1.  1944. 
wm  be  at  tba  preaenUy  -mnMlshftl  rates  and 
premluma. 

Tttla  action  Is  being  taken  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  also  with  the 
'  I  approral  of  repreeenutlvea  trf  th« 
apanlae  participating  in  th«  pro- 


)  Corporation,  created  by  R.  P.  C. 
to  aaetton  5d  of  the  R.  P.  C.  Act. 
,  began  bustncM  July  1.  I»i2.  and 
estabUehetf  onuorm  rates  by  classes  through- 
out the  country  By  operating  through  the 
Insurance  Industry.  War  Damage  Corporation 


hae  bsfii  aoMltieled  c  i  as  siOMMleal  keels, 
and  iVial  eiwUt  le  di  i  Ifei  iasiifaiiee  ladus- 
try  for  ite  eooperstioi  and  ssslstanse.  Mi 
Are  snd  M  eaiualti 'iMiuranee  oompaBles 
have  partleipated.  tai  ng  an  sfgregate  of  10 
pereent  of  the  risks  ind  beloc  entitled  to 
10  pereent  of  Hny  prof  ts.  Tbe  Are-lnsuranee 
eomoanles  bare  a  i  saalmum  llsblllty  of 
•90,000,000  and  the  essusltv  companies 
16,000,000,  witb  masic  mm  poieibla  proBts  of 
like  amounts.  Any  c  >mpany  that  does  not 
wish  to  continue  in  ti  «  underwriting  will  be 
relieved  by  War  Daiksge  Corporation,  the 
aoouNUiy  withdrswini  to  be  relieved  of  any 
possible  losses  and  m  (  to  share  In  any  pos- 
sible proflu.  It  Is  bo  Md  that  all  companies 
now  In  the  program  « 111  continue  their  par- 
ticipation 

Up  to  December  ti ,  IMS,  premiums  col- 
lected aosounted  to  a  ^proximately  gaiSXXX),- 
600  after  payment  c  f  all  expenses,  whlcb 
bave  been  unusually   ight, 

OlaUas  for  loesee  to  allng  ITgJOg.Ti  are  In 
process  of  adjustment  In  addition,  approx- 
imately 300  claims  aria  ng  out  of  the  explosion 
of  the  destroyer  Turn  tr  In  New  York  Harbor 
on  January  3,  1044,  hi  vs  been  presented  and 
are  bting  invcstlgatec . 


United  States  Naval  Home, 
PkOadebhia,  Pa. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


EXTENSION    3F  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rsMM  mjfunA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  At  ril  14.  1944 

Mr.  MTERS.  ^.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  misgiving  and  dismay  that  I  re- 
cently learned  a  bqard  of  naval  ofScers 
had  visited  the  United  States  Naval 
Home  in  Philadelpl  lia  and  made  a  de- 
tailed inspection  of  the  entire  installa- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  the 
further  usefulness    )f  the  institution. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
eliminated  the  sum  of  $39,900  from  the 
home's  appropriation,  which  it  seems 
would  have  been  used  for  repairs  and 
rehabilitation.  Thij  action  Indicates 
that  the  Nivy  Depirtment  is  seriously 
considering  turning  the  Naval  Home  to 
other  purposes  am  transferring  those 
who  live  there  to  sc  me  other  facility. 

The  Naval  Home  i  5  a  safe  harbor  today 
for  over  250  retired  and  disabled  officers 
and  men  of  the  Nav  y  and  Marine  Corps. 
All  of  these  veterani  saw  honorable  serv- 
ice at  sea  and  mar  y  of  them  are  sur- 
vivors of  battles  In  tl  e  Spanish- American 
War  and  World  Wai  No.  1. 

The  Naval  Home  1  las  a  long  and  glori- 
ous history.  In  18  1  Congress  granted 
authority  for  Its  con  (truction  and  for  111 
years  it  has  harbored  naval  veterans. 
The  Naval  Academe  was  originally  es- 
tablished in  the  hone  in  1839  when  11 
midshipmen  were  O'dered  there  for  In- 
stniction.  and  it  wils  not  until  0  years 
later  that  the  navsl  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  Annapolis. 

Today  it  is  a  real  1  ome  for  many  naval 
heroes  and  is  the  hist  word  in  comfort 
for  the  sick.,  the  Ian  e,  and  the  halt  who 
in  the  years  that  have  fled  rendered 
great  service  to  the!  r  country. 
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No  Investigation  li  nocfss«ry  to  dottr- 
mine  iu  usefulneM,  It  has  boon  a  snuf 
home  for  mors  than  *  eontury  m  tho 
Navy  Doportmtnt  well  knows  without 
any  inipoction,  and  X  proposo  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  mo  to  it  that  thOM  vtttrana 
of  other  wars  do  not  lose  their  home. 
Any  action  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  to 
take  over  the  Institution  for  other  pur- 
poses would  be  tho  heighth  of  folly.  But 
more  than  that  it  would  be  notice  to  tho 
heroes  of  today  that  they,  too,  may  bo 
forgotten  in  the  years  to  come. 

Tlio  United  States  Naval  Home  must 
not  be  disturbed  and  I  call  upon  all  thoso 
who  are  interested  in  those  heroes  of  yes- 
terday to  join  with  me  in  the  fight  today. 


Intxcasablf  Coafasloa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  ICICHXOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
waste,  some  confusion  is  connected  with 
the  operation  of  every  business.  The  big- 
ger the  business,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mistakes  which  create  unjust 
discrimination. 

The  administration  in  peacetime  car- 
ries on  what  is  probably  the  greatest 
single  business  enterprise  in  the  world. 
With  a  million  or  more  employees  added 
to  the  Federal  pay  rolls,  with  Government 
activities  mcreased  to  an  almost  in- 
credible extent,  with  some  10.000,000 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces, 
mistakes  which  work  hardship  are  un- 
avoidable. 

Many  a  businessman  has  seen  his 
means  of  livelihood  destroyed  by  a  Gov- 
ernment order.  Many  a  farmer  has 
found  It  almost  Impossible  to  till  the  soil, 
produce  the  food  which  normally  came 
from  his  land.  Some  workers  in  mill, 
mine,  or  factory  and  certainly  many 
white-collar  workers  have  found  It  al- 
most impossible  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  pay  increased  taxes,  buy 
War  bonds,  and  create  a  fund  for  old-age 
security. 

All  those  things  are  hardships  which 
grow  out  of  an  inefficient  administration 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  refuses  to  admit  that  it  cannot 
control  the  weather,  the  growing  sea- 
sons, or  the  frailties  of  hiunan  nature. 

But  some  hardships  can  be  cured  by 
the  ousting  of  the  New  Deal  next  No- 
vember. The  substitution  of  practical 
men  in  the  places  of  dreamers  and  the- 
orists will  give  some  relief.  Some  of  the 
mistakes,  some  of  the  waste,  some  of 
the  suffermg,  which  our  people  have 
been  enduring  cannot  be  eliminated; 
much  of  it  can  in  the  manner  just  sug- 
gested. 

But  over  and  beyond  those  hardships 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
there  have  been  hardships,  loss  of  busi- 
ness, loss  of  opporttmity,  and  acute  men- 
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tal  and  physical  suffnrlnff  for  which 
thsrt  is  no  oxeuso. 

TNS  esArr  oon n^sioN 

April  13,  speaking  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Taft  clearly  and  concisely  stated  the 
fvil.  placed  the  responsibility,  when  he 
said: 

The  time  has  corns  to  quit  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  existence  of  American  men 
and  theti  fiimtnes  It  )■  utterly  rtdtculoui 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  to  have  married  men 
tellini  their  famlllea  good'bye,  giving  up 
tbetr  jobs,  and  Mlling  thetr  btialnesaee.  only 
to  be  told  the  next  day  it  wna  all  a  mlatake 
and  they  will  not  be  needed:  that  they  can 
go  back  home  and  pick  up  the  aoattered 
threada  of  their  ltve»— but  not  aecurely,  for 
they  might  be  called  again  on  a  moment's 
notice. 

President  Roosevelt  has  authority  to 
promulgate  and  enforce  draft  regula- 
tlons.  He  is  directly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  unnecessary  lots  and  suffer- 
ing which  those  subject  to  draft  have 
been  required  to  undergo  because  of  con- 
flicting draft  policies. 

Manpower  Director  McNutt,  Draft  Di- 
rector Hershey,  Secretary  of  War  Stim- 
son.  Interior  Secretary  Ickes,  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  ad- 
minister draft  legislation.  They  are  all 
under  the  President's  control.  They  is- 
sue conflicting  orders  and  on  occasion 
one  or  the  other  issues  orders  which  are 
later  overruled  by  the  President  himself. 
Local  draft  boards  know  not  where  to 
turn  and  draftees  and  their  families  are 
suffering  cruelly,  unnecessarily,  from  the 
conflicting  regulations.  • 

The  President  refuses  in  the  flrst  In- 
stance to  himself  exercise  complete  au- 
thority over  the  induction  of  men.  Then 
when  some  of  those  authorized  to  issue 
orders  do  so.  he  or  some  subordinate 
changes  or  overrules  those  orders.  He 
has  refused  to  adopt  a  clear,  definite 
policy  covering  the  conscription  of  men. 

Those  subject  to  draft  and  their  de- 
pendents have  a  right  to  know  what  to 
expect. 

The  administration's  handling  of  the 
drafting  of  men  is  clear  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  this  administration  is 
not  competent  to  successfully,  efficiently, 
and  with  the  least  cost  in  material  and 
life,  carry  on  this  war. 

The  incompetent  should  be  ousted  at 
the  coming  election,  and  men  with  a  rec- 
ord of  success,  with  experience,  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  civilian  machin- 
ery upon  which  the  success  of  our  armed 
force  depends. 


Address  of  Hon.  Jobn  W.  McCormack  at 
Bataan  Day  Exercises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  XHOOl  ULAND 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  i*'  i*<< 
Mr.  PORAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the^Rac- 
cao,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 


livered by  the  majority  leader,  Hon,  John 
W,  MoCoRMACK,  at  the  Bataan  Day  ex- 
ercises held  on  Boston  Common  April  9, 
1944: 

We  gather  here  in  aolemn  tribute  to  the 
heroes  of  BsMari.  On  thU  dAy  when  tlM 
allaluiahs  for  a  risen  Chrl«t  triumphant  over 
Bin  and  death  reaound  throughout  Amrrtca. 
we  pause  In  memory  of  those  valiant  men 
and  women  who,  In  heroic  battle,  fought  the 
enemy  of  mankind  until  their  weapons  fell 
from  hands  too  tired  to  carry  on  to  victory 
the  flght  their  spirit  so  devoutly  desired  eon- 
stminated.  With  courage  high  and  heart 
heavy  those  men— the  bravest  of  the  brave 
gave  wav  before  the  foe— not  in  ultlnwu  de« 
feat  but  In  angutshrd  despair  that  our  be- 
loved Stan  and  Stripes  could  not  continue 
In  glorlotu  ptmanenoe,  over  the  land  for 
whlcb  AnMrlca  gave  of  its  fortune  and  lU 
blood.  Men  of  Bataan.  your  bravery  and 
sacrlflce  In  the  cause  of  free  mankind  re- 
llghUd  the  path  for  us  who,  as  true  Ameri- 
cans today,  give  promise  that  your  cross  shall 
not  have  been  borne  In  vain. 

We  all  know  the  story  of  the  epic  of 
Bataan.  When  the  siege  of  Bauan  began. 
General  MacArthur  had  In  his  command  ap- 
proximately 7.000  American  combatant 
troops.  8.000  PiUpino  Scouts,  and  65.000  Fili- 
pino Reserves.  This  small  army  was  without 
important  air  and  naval  protection. 
Heroically  they  battled  against  a  force  of 
yellow  zealots  far  superior  in  number,  sea- 
soned by  training,  well  equipped  for  battle. 
The  Japanese  were  supported  by  bomb  divers 
and  naval  guns,  with  lines  of  communica- 
tions intact,  reinforcements  constantly  avaU- 
able,  supplies  and  ammunition  at  Instant 
command.  Despite  these  overwhelming  c^ds 
our  men  fought  until  exhausted  from  hunger, 
aick  from  disease,  and  untU  their  ammuni- 
tion had  been  exhausted. 

Beleaguered  American  soldiers  held  their 
ground  against  repeated  and  sustained  at- 
tack, meeting  assault  upon  assault  without 
rest  or  replacements,  tired  to  exhaustion  In 
a  situation  grevlously  aggravated  by  lack  of 
sustenance,  medical  aid,  and  munitions.  At 
their  outpost  they  were  surrounded  and  cut 
off  from  our  aid  by  an  enemy  superior  on  the 
sea,  m  the  air.  and  on  the  land.  They  met 
their  enemy  with  faith  In  their  hearts — 
courageous  beyond  description — in  conduct 
becoming  our  fighting  forces.  Under  fearful 
bombardment  from  daylight  to  nightfaU  and 
from  dusk  till  dawn  they  kept  a  faithful 
vigil  at  their  poats.  Pour  long  montha  of 
siege  was  withstood  by  these  brave  men  who 
succumbed  only  after  they  had  become  so 
exhausted  by  hunger,  disease,  and  fatigue 
that  it  was  humaiUy  physically  Impoaslble 
for  them  to  carry  on.  Their  days  were  num- 
bered as  the  world  knew,  and  on  April  0, 
1943,  after  4  montha  of  siege  In  which  a 
fearful  enemy  utilized  evpry  Instrument  of 
destruction,  the  bitter  truth  that  courage 
alone  will  not  suffice  In  war  became  too  evi- 
dent and  a  battle  of  man  against  machine 
was  over.  We  In  America  have  not  felt,  nor 
can  we  feel,  their  auflerlng,  taut  we  can,  with 
reverence,  be  ever  mindful  of  their  dignity 
In  their  fate.  General  MacArthur  bad  no  hea- 
Itancy  In  proclaiming  publicly :  "The  sacrifice 
and  halo  of. Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  decended 
upon  them  and  God  will  take  them  unto 
HUnself." 

The  significance  of  Bataan  rests  upon  the 
vital  moral  effect  of  our  defeat  upon  the 
American  people.  After  World  War  No.  1 
America,  ostensibly  at  least,  had  been  luUed 
Into  the  false  security  that  a  war  to  end  war 
had  been  fought  and  Its  end  accomplished. 
America  refused  to  face  reality  and  even  In 
the  approaching  storm  when  the  heavens 
flUed  with  war  clouds  Americaiu  refused  to 
believe  that  World  War  No.  2  was  our  war. 
Then  came  dastardly  Pearl  Harbor,  arid 
Bataan  and  Its  horror.  Then  America. 
aroused  from  lU  peace-loving  lethargy,  proved 


that  her  sons  had  not  grown  soft  la  lusurf 
and  could,  wHh  men  of  othrr  nallOliai 
equally  withstand  the  frightfulneas  of  OMi* 
ern  warfare,  Bataan  regenerated  hUMe« 
American  morale. 

In  this  hour  of  reooileotlon  Amsrioa  muat 
not  forget  the  courage  and  devotion  with 
which  rillpino  tfoope  fought  aide  by  aide 
with  our  soldiers.  Tnelr  example  eaubllahed 
them  to  a  place  among  free  nations  and  vin- 
dicated forever  the  baste  soundness  of  our 
American  policy  of  holding  the  PhUlpptnea, 
not  for  exploit  or  gain,  but  for  the  develop- 
ment, edttoatlon,  and  preparation  of  their 
long-awaited  self-government.  When  our 
hour  of  crisis  rame,  theee  natives  of  the 
Philippines,  three  out  of  f  jur  of  otir  Army 
being  Plllpinoe,  never  haaltatMl  or  wavered 
In  their  determination  to  ftght  valiantly  and 
unflinchingly  with  Amertea  for  lu  future 
destiny— and  our  victory.  We  must  never 
forget  that  they,  with  us,  were  glorlotu  in  an 
army  which  won  the  commendation.  "Wo 
army  has  ever  done  so  much  with  so  little." 

There  are.  because  of  understandable  clr- 
cunwtanees,  few  available  stailHtlcs  which 
will  accurately  portray  the  fighting  forces  of 
Bataan.  On  April  17,  1942.  a  War  Depart- 
ment communique  stated  that  there  were 
approximately  35.000  American  combatant 
troops  and  aeveral  thousand  noncombatant 
troops  and  reserves  at  Bataan.  There  were 
Included  In  these  figures  Pllipino  Scouts.  In 
January  of  1944  the  War  Department  stated 
that  the  casualties  of  the  Philippine  cam- 
paign amounted  to  1.092  killed,  1.720 
wounded,  15.309  missing,  and  13.494  prison- 
ers of  war.  In  this  total  of  81.616  fighting 
troops  who  became  casualties,  there  are  In- 
cluded 12,506  PlUplno  Scoutt.  Porelgfn  gov- 
ernments have  officially  notified  that  1.614 
prisoners  of  war  have  died  In  prison  campa 
and  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  majority  of 
these  men  died  following  their  capture  and 
Internment  by  the  Japanese. 

No  story  will  ever  be  complete  without 
reference  to  the  group  of  American  nurses 
who  were  always  at  the  aide  of  our  soldiers 
in  their  hours  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  No 
words  of  mine  can  adequately  portray  their 
sad  and  inspirational  performance  of  duty. 
These  heroic  women  faced  hardship  and 
danger  without  murmtur  or  complaint — with 
distinguishing  courage  and  example.  Only 
the  men  who  were  there  can  truthfuUy  tell 
what  we  can  but  Imagine — the  strength  and 
faith  and  spirit  Instilled  into  our  soldiers  by 
these  angels  of  mercy  as  they  quietly  and 
efficiently  cared  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick, 
encouraged  the  Impoverished,  made  brave  the 
faltering.  These  women  learned  Intimately 
the  meaning  of  want  and  privation.  They 
suffered  the  worst  of  heartache  and  disap- 
pointment, as  only  a  woman  can  know  and 
understand  the  suffering  of  a  man.  These 
heroes  of  our  nursing  corps  have  won,  un- 
asked and  unasklng.  our  undying  praise  and 
gratitude  for  their  devotion  to  duty.  And 
their  sorrow,  the  bitterness  of  their  fate.  Is 
but  a  mild  reflection  of  the  sorrow  of  woman- 
hood throughout  the  world — In  all  lands — 
where  the  crimes  of  the  sggreasor  nations 
have  brotight  death  and  ruin. 

America  has  learned  a  lesson  from  Bataan — 
Uught  by  those  heroes  who  knew  they  never 
had  a  chance  but  who  fought  a  ht^less,  de- 
laying series  of  actions  that  our  country 
might  have  as  long  a  time  as  possible  to  re- 
cover from  Pearl  Harbor.  We  have  learned 
realism  In  International  relations.  May  we 
ever  profit  by  their  teachings — may  we  never 
forget  that  totematlonal  trust  must  be  wise 
as  well  as  sincere.  Beproachment  and  re- 
crimination wUl  never  avenge  our  sorrow. 
Hope  and  faith  will,  however,  soften  It*  grief. 
Vfe  have  learned  another  leaaon  from  our 
PhUippine  campaign.  You  and  I.  as  Ameri- 
can*, bave  come  to  know  that  we  can  make 
sacrifice  In  our  daUy  lives  without  complain- 
Ing.  We.  a*  a  nation,  have  come  to  realise 
that  by  our  sacriflcea  alone  w 
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men  Aod  women  who  have  left  their 
and  fkinlliee  and  today,  on  distant 
bsttleflelds.  protect  our  lives,  our  wives,  our 
parents,  our  children,  from  the  crushing  evU 
of  deapotlam  and  tyranny.  We  have  learned 
M  a  Nation  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
ahow  Indlvidiial  appreciation  of  that  pro* 
tactlve  MOifloa  of  the  men  and  women  of 
tha  armed  forces  which  brings  both  sorrow 
and  Joy  Into  our  hearts.  May  we  ever  strive 
to  be  more  worthy  of  those  men  and  women 
who  have  given  and  are  giving  all  that  we 
may  live  in  freedom  and  peace. 

Prealdent  Roosevelt  has  said,  "I  give  to 
ttoa  people  of  the  Philippines  my  solemn 
that  their  freedom  will  be  redeemed 
thtlr  independence  established  and  pro- 
taeted.  The  entire  resources  in  men  and 
materials  of  the  United  States  stand  be- 
hind that  pledge."  Inspirational  words  of 
our  liim>iratlonal  Commander  in  Chief, 
OHMral  MaeArthur,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  Baf  in.  aUted,  "I  was  the  leader  of  that 
lost  cause,  and  from  the  bottom  of  a  seared 
and  stricken  heart  I  pray  that  a  merciful 
Ood  may  not  delay  too  long  their  redemp- 
tion,  that  the  day  of  salvation  be  not  so  far 
removed  that  they  perish;  that  it  be  not 
l«aln  too  late." 

I,  too.  say  Bataan  shall  be  redeemed.  The 
Tile  barbarism  of  the  hand  that  wreaked 
havoc  upon  our  people  with  all  the  terrible 
con— qiianfaa  of  cruel  and  devastating  war 
itaall  b«  dMtroyed.  The  guilty  will  be  pvm- 
Ithed.  No  plea  of  madness  will  bar  retri* 
bution. 

No:  Bataan  was  not  fought  in  vain,  a  futile 
aacrlflce  upon  the  altar  of  militarism.  The 
greatest  single  defeat  of  our  history  has 
proven  worth  the  tears  and  blood.  Bataan 
has  taught  that  America  can  lose  a  battle 
■Bd  win  the  war. 

Let  ua  hope  and  pray  that  after  we  win 

^9  war.  that  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of 

'^oae  who  fought  at  Bataan  and  on  other 

battle  fronts,  past,  present,  and  future,  will 

be  the  guiding  spirit  to  our  statesmen  in 

winning  the  peace. 


T.  V.  A.  ami  PoBticfl 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

or  TXNNISSZS 

IN  THE  ROUSS  Or  RBPRE3XNTATIVES 
Fridav.  April  14.  1944 

Mr.   COOPER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 

ou,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 

tbe  Washington  Post  of  AprU  14.  1944: 

-T.  T.  A.  awD  rouncs 

<n^e  Tenneesee  Vabey  Authority,  when  It 
was  first  eetabllahed.  constituted  an  experi- 
ment with  a  new  type  of  governmental  In- 
•trument — the  regional  development  corpora- 
tion. Today  It  is  almost  xinlversfUly  ac- 
knowledged that  the  experiment  has  been 
signally  raeceasfol.  No  one  now  dares  openly 
to  aaeall  the  T.  V.  A.  But  Congress  at  preeent 
has  under  consideration  two  propoeala  by 
Senator  McKkluui — ^passed  by  the  Senate  as 
amendments  to  the  independent  oflOces  ap- 
propriation bUl  and  ciirrently  before  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference  committee — the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  undermine  the  political 
Independence  which  has  been  the  cornerstone 
of  the  agency's  effective  op^iitlon.  It  la  of 
the  very  first  importance  to  American  Oor- 
cmment  that  theae  propoeals  be  defeated. 

In  setting  up  the  T.  V.  A..  Congress  gave  the 
most  careful  consideration,  through  com- 
mittee hearings  and  debatea  on  the  floor,  to 
the  prlnciplea  of  organisation  and  the  man- 
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include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Bridgeport  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  April  11. 1944: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  said:  "The  absent  are  never  without 
faults,  nor  the  present  without  excuses."  He 
was  speaking,  no  doubt,  of  his  Congressman. 
In  any  case,  I  am  very  happy  today,  after  • 
long  absence  from  Bridgeport,  to  be  asked  to 
report  to  you  on  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  to  offer  what- 
ever reasonable  excuses  there  may  be  for  the 
failures  and  faults  of  a  congressional  session 
In  which  there  were  few  outstanding  accom- 
plishments and  virtues. 

The  history  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
han  been  a  complicated  and  a  stormy  one. 
But  of  necessity,  I  must  review  that  history 
briefly.  And  brevity  Is  bound  to  rob  such  « 
report  of  much  significant  political  and  leg- 
islative detail. 

In  trying  to  report  succinctly  on  so  vital  s 
subject.  I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
English  cub  reporter  who  was  frequently 
bawled  out  for  relating  too  many  details,  by 
an  editor  naturally  pressed  for  space.  After 
one  such  last  warning,  the  cub  reporter 
turned  in  the  following  copy:  "A  shooting 
occurred  last  night.  Sir  Dwlght  Hopeless,  a 
guest  at  Lady  Panmore's  ball,  complained  of 
feeling  ill,  took  a  highball,  his  hat,  his  coat, 
his  departure,  no  notice  of  his  friends,  a  taxi, 
a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  finally  his  life. 
Nice  chap.  Regrets  and  all  that  sort  of  thing," 
If  one  were  to  condense  the  history  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  in  similar  fashion, 
it  might  read  like  this.  '"The  price  for  the 
third  and  fourth  terms  has  been  very  high 
for  the  American  people.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  an  able  politician,  campaigning  as 
the  man  best  fitted  to  keep  America  out  of 
war,  sought  and  won  the  third  term  in  the 
face  of  tradition ,  the  Instincts  of  the  people, 
and  an  unmistakably  anti-New  Deal  trend  in 
the  country.  War  came  anyway.  So  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  faced  a  disillusioned  people, 
the  Seventy-eighth  anti-New  Deal  Congress, 
and  a  hundred  national  and  international 
problems  which  cried  for  the  leadership  of 
a  man  who  should  stand  wholly  above  per- 
sonal ambitions  or  partisan  politics.  In 
spite  of  which,  he  seemed  to  wish  16  years  in 
ofllce.  Whereupon  the  Congress,  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  took  fright,  took  stock, 
took  heart,  took  themselves  to  politics,  took 
every  legislative  means  to  clout  the  admin- 
istration over  the  head,  took  Roosevelt  down, 
took  few  bows  for  any  other  accomplish- 
ments. Awfully  hard  on  the  war  effort  and 
the  American  people." 

Yes.  history  will  certainly  relate  the  story 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  as  a  long 
and  bitter  strtiggle  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  to  wrest  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  proper  restoration  of  those 
powers  which.  If  there  had  been  no  third 
term,  would  naturally  have  returned  to  it. 
Had  there  been  no  third  term,  or  even  today 
no  threat  of  a  fourth  term,  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  woiild  have  been  free  to  con- 
centrate completely  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  shaping  of  our  foreign  and  do- 
mestic post-war  policies.  The  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  alone  would  have  made  Con- 
gress cooperate  fully  with  truly  disinterested 
leadership  from  the  White  House.  For  If  the 
President  were  not  so  widely  believed  to  be 
a  fourth-term  candidate,  there  would  then 
be  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  request  of 
his  for  this  or  that  legislation  was  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  keep  himself  in  power.  In- 
creasingly, during  the  past  4  years,  the  great 
energies  of  both  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Congress  have  been  tragically  diverted  to  a 
dreadful  Internecine  struggle  which  has  ill 
served  the  cause  of  the  American  people  at 
war. 

ODce  again  It  seems  that  George  Washing- 
ton and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  right  when 
they  established  the  tradition  that  two  terms 
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In  ofllce  sufficed  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
our  Republic. 

But  to  return  to  a  specific,  though  brief, 
review  of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  In  this  atmosphere  of 
mutual  distrust,  suppurated  with  political 
suspicion  and  saturated  with  political  expe- 
dience, in  which  Congressmen  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  missed  no  opportunity,  however 
small,  to  pin  back  the  ears  of  a  President  of 
"ambitious  views."  to  use  the  words  of  Jeffer- 
son, Congress  passed  only  three  major  pieces 
of  legislation. 

One  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$1,350,000,000  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  people's  money  that  the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  administration  to 
spend  on  Europe's  post-war  grocery  bill.  I 
was  heartily  in  accord  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  The  rehabilitation  of  post- 
war Europe  is  vitally  necessary,  not  only  to 
a  peaceful  world  but  to  American  post-war 
prosperity.  But  I  would  feel  much  better 
about  voting  that  sum  if  I  were  sure  that 
the  American  people  were  totally  aware  of 
two  facts: 

First.  That  this  $1,350,000,000  is  really  only 
about  half  the  amount  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  lay  out  for  Europe's  grocery  bill,  for 
another  billion  and  a  half,  for  post-war  feed- 
ing of  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  is  concealed 
in  future  Army  and  Navy  appropriation  bills, 
for  food  to  be  used  in  the  wake  of  our  armies, 
and  In  lend-lease  military  protocols  to  our 
allies,  notably  our  lend-lease  protocols  to  the 
Russians.  Once  the  Riissians  have  crossed 
their  old  frontiers,  they  will  be  using  Ameri- 
can groceries  in  all  the  countries  they  occupy. 
I  would  like  It  If  in  the  countries  soon  to 
be  occupied  by  the  Russians  the  peoples  were 
as  well  aware  of  the  source  of  their  groceries 
as  they  are  of  the  nationality  of  their  Russian 
liberators,  for  food  Is  a  very  great  political 
weapon,  both  in  war  and  in  post-war  strategy. 
"Who  eats  my  bread  sings  my  song."  And 
I  think  it  would  serve  both  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy and  American  Interests  best  If  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  wotild  sing  Yan- 
kee Doodle  Dandy  quite  as  loudly  as  they  will 
sing  the  Internationale  or  Britannia  Rules 
the  Waves.  In  short,  I  hope  this  $3,000,000.- 
000  European  grocery  bill,  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  American  taxpayer,  will  be  as 
much  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge  in 
foreign  lands  as  it  is  bound  to  be  in  America. 

The  second  fact  I  am  not  certain  that 
Americans  are  aware  of  is  that  many  of  our 
present  domestic  agricultural  policies  may 
well  result  in  such  serious  American  food 
shortages  that  when  the  war  is  over  we  may' 
not  be  able  to  feed  the  peoples  of  Europe, 
anjrway. 

The  second  major  bill  passed  in  Congress 
was  one  which  my  subcommittee  worked  on, 
and  reported  out  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  the  bill  to  provide  musterlng- 
out  pay  up  to  $300  for  servicemen,  at  a  total 
cost  of  about  $3,500,000,000  to  the  people 
No  one  in  Congress  quarreled  with  this  leg- 
islation, which  was  designed  to  provide  a 
small  monetary  cushion  to  the  ex-serviceman, 
In  order  to  tide  him  over  the  time  during 
which  he  sought  to  adjust  himself  to  civilian 
life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further  legisla- 
tion of  such  a  nature,  certainly  no  bonus 
legislation,  will  be  passed  until  the  whole 
problem  of  what  fair  and  generous  financial 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  for  ex-service- 
men and  their  families  can  be  reviewed  by  a 
calm  and  nonpartisan  Congress.  There  is 
today,  however,  a  desperate  need  for  the 
Congress  to  ttu-n  its  attention  vigorously  to 
the  drafting  of  over-all  legislation  for  the  re- 
habilitation, care,  and  reemployment  of  our 
rettimed  veterans.  For  my  part,  I  would 
like  to  see  all  legislation  affecting  ex-service- 
men and  their  families  gathered  together 
in  one  comprehensive  omnibus  veteraiu'  bill, 
to  be  handled  after  its  passage  by  one  de- 


partment of  the  Oovemment  and  placed 
under  one  governmental  roof,  so  to  speak. 

The  third  major  piece  of  legislation  was 
the  soldiers'  vote  bUl,  passed  only  aftn 
months  of  bitter  wrangling  and  savage  and 
sometimes  deliberate  misunderstanding  by 
both  sides.  Some  of  the  argumenu  both  for 
and  against  the  Federal  ballot  bill  were 
sound.  But  many  of  them  were  merely 
sound.  In  the  end,  the  States'  rightists 
won  an  equivocal  victory.  Of  courae,  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
they  say  a  politician  will  generally  take  both 
of  them.  But  I  am  being  utterly  sincere 
when  I  say  that,  whereas  I  feel  that  a  straight 
Federal  ballot  was  desirable  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  soldier  and  home-front 
patriot,  I  am  glad  that  its  defeat  has  guar- 
anteed that  the  constitutlonaiity  of  the  next 
election  will  be  unchallengeable. 

It  was  above  all  in  this  debate  that  one 
saw  how  the  third-term  and  fourth-term 
ambitions  of  the  President  had  compromised, 
poisoned,  and  vitiated  the  patriotic  Instincts 
of  many  legislators,  both  in  his  own  party  and 
in  the  opposition.  In  the  end.  the  Presi- 
dent, softened  up  by  the  stinging  rebuke  his 
veto  of  the  tax  bill  had  received,  let  the  bill 
become  law  without  his  signature.  If  sol- 
diers do  not  vote  in  the  next  election  in  as 
great  numbers  as  we  all  could  wish,  the 
blame  must  be  shared  by  the  President  with 
the  Congress. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  tax  bill.  This  bill 
was  finally  passed  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
form  that  the  President  vetoed  It.  Not  his 
veto,  but  the  language  in  which  It  was 
couched,  provoked  the  storm  that  ensued. 
The  message  bristled  with  jibes  and  barbs, 
and  was  Interlarded  with  a  contempt  for  Con- 
gress almost  unique  in  the  history  of  Execu- 
tive messages.  The  storm  was  climaxed  by 
the  resignation  of  long-suffering  New  Deal 
Senator  Basklxt  as  the  Senate  majority 
leader  Barklet  was  forthwith  unanimously 
reelected  majority  leader  by  a  Democratic 
caucus.  And  then  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise, 
its  unique  purse-string  power  Impugned,  its 
dignity  affronted,  passed  the  tax  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Had  the  President, 
in  his  veto  message,  taken  a  temperate  tone, 
and  made  a  simple  patriotic  plea  for  higher 
taxes  to  foot  the  war  bill  with,  the  answer 
of  Congress  might  have  been  different.  Here 
was  yet  another  unhappy  example  of  how  the 
knock-down,  drag-out  battle  between  a  domi- 
neering, power-hungry  Chief  Executive  and 
a  stubborn,  alarmed  legislature  compromised 
the  war  effort. 

Only  one  major  appropriation  bill,  the 
first  deficiency,  was  passed. 

A  bill  extending  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  its  crop-lending  powers 
again  reached  the  floor,  festooned  with  anti- 
subsidy  amendments — Just  as  had  occurred 
in  the  previous  session  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  When  passed,  after  acrimonious 
debate,  this  bill  was  also  scorchlngly  vetoed. 
But  this  time  the  President's  veto  was  sus- 
tained. And  for  a  simple  reason.  WhUe  the 
Congress  profoundly,  and  I  believe  properly, 
suspects  the  cynical  election  uses  to  which 
a  fourth-term  aspirant  may  put  subsidies, 
the  Congress  is  equally  concerned  about  in- 
flation. Tbe  Congress  is  not  at  all  anxious 
to  have  the  onus  for  Inflation  laid  on  its 
doorstep.  But  all  the  debates  on  this  legis- 
lation were  dominated  by  the  fear  that  the 
administration  would,  once  granted  the 
wholly  legitimate  economic  instrumentali- 
ties of  subsidies,  abuse  them  politically. 
Still  one  more  tragic  example  of  the  high 
price  every  constmier  In  the  land  is  today 
paying  for  the  fotirth-term  desire.  We  will 
no  doubt  see  an  unhappy  reenactment  of 
that  entire  bare-knuckled  debate  when,  in 
the  next  session,  we  receive  again  the  Price 
Control  Act — which  now  expires  June  30. 
This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The  out- 
come is  unpredictable.    But  on  the  record 


of  past  performance,  it  would  seem  that  tbe 
farm  bloc.  In  alliance  with  thoee  who  can- 
not but  fear,  as  I  say.  the  political  iises  to 
which  subsidies  may  be  put,  will  prevsU  to 
vote  down  subaidy  authority — and  thus  In- 
vite another  scorching  veto. 

De  Tocqueville,  that  wise  and  sympathetic 
critic  of  American  institutions,  once  wrote: 
"A  candidate  who  is  not  the  President,  seek- 
ing the  Presidency.  Is  but  an  individual, 
while  the  President  seeking  renomlnatlon  la 
the  state  Itself,  intriguing  and  corrupting 
with  Its  immense  resources."  To  keep  these 
immense  resources  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
President  seeking  renomlnatlon  for  the 
four;th  time  was  the  great  battle  fotight — 
though  not  oompletely  won — in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  And  partially  won  In  the 
process  was  the  real  battle  for  tbe  restora- 
tion to  Congress  of  its  constitutional  powers. 

S3  much  for  the  last  session.  Its  whole 
political  temper  was  keynoted,  not  by  a  Re- 
publican, but  by  a  Democrat,  and  an  ardent 
new  dealer  at  that.  Senator  Bakklet.  "Dear 
Alben,"  in  the  manner  of  "Dear  Brutus."  was 
the  good  friend  who  finally,  in  the  name  of 
the  peoples'  representative  government,  de- 
livered the  unklndest  cut  of  all  to  the  New 
Deal  Caesar.  For  Basklxt  had  begun  to  see 
which  way  the  American  political  winds  were 
blowing.  All  through  the  session  the  Demo- 
crats had  been  growing  more  and  more  Jit- 
tery as  they  lost  district  after  district  In 
special  elections.  In  11  elections  the  Re- 
publicans had  won  8  seats,  including  3  held 
previously  by  Democrats.  Today  their  mem- 
bership in  the  House  is  below  a  clear  ma- 
jority and  although  the  election  of  W.  O. 
Sticleb  In  the  Second  Oklahoma  District 
gave  them  a  shot  In  the  arm,  it  did  not  allay 
their  deep  doubts  about  November  1944.  For 
In  all  these  elections  the  leadership  of  Roose- 
velt himself  had  been  made  the  issue.  Pub- 
licly, the  Democrats  are  still  claiming  that 
the  name  of  F.  D.  R.  remains  potent  magic 
at  the  ballot  box.  But  privately  in  the  cloak 
rooms,  in  the  House  restaurant,  they  will 
tell  you  that  this  Just  aint  so.  When  big 
Ed  Johnson,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
plumped  against  the  fourth  term  In  Chi- 
cago recently  he  voiced  the  private  convic- 
tion of  many  a  Democratic  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman and  started  what  may  yet  be  a 
bandwagon  rush  away  from  Roosevelt.  Sen- 
ator Baxlxt  and  Senator  Btxd  may  second  at 
any  moment  this  un-nominatlon  of  their 
ancient  psrty  leader.  Many  a  Democrat  to- 
day is  beginning  to  view  his  own  bootstraps 
as  a  safer  device  for  political  levitatlon  than 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  threadbare  coattails.  Add, 
that  many  governmental  activities  have 
stirred  up  that  bitterest  of  all  questions, 
racial  questions,  and  you  have  tbe  formula 
for  a  sizable  anti-Roosevelt  rebellion  in 
Democratic  ranks  in  Congress. 

Thus,  as  I  say,  the  loss  of  many  special 
elections,  continual  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican  sniping  at  the  President  and  vice 
versa,  the  President's  own  tragic  lack  of  lead- 
ership on  vexing  and  crucial  home  front 
problems,  the  even  split  in  numbers  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  the  immi- 
nence of  a  national  election,  all  conspire  to 
the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  passage  of  vigorous,  fore- 
sighted,  dynamic  national  leglslstion  In  the 
next  session. 

And  yet — there  is  a  next  seasion  to  be  got- 
ten through  before  the  November  elections 
can  happily  clear  this  stu-charged  air.  What 
is  there  to  be  accomplished  which  can  be  ac- 
complished when  we  meet  again  this  week? 

I  have  already  touched  on  some  of  that 
legislation:  The  Price  Control  Act  and  vet- 
erans' legislation.  There  are  a  dozen  appro- 
priation bills  to  be  passed  by  June  30.  includ- 
ing the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  with  its  highly  debatable  MrKellsr 
amendment,  requiring  Senate  conflnnatlon  of 
every  Oovemment  employee  earning  MJOt 
or  more.    And  there  Is  still  to  be 
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•xtenaton  of  the  lend-Ie*9e  prognm.  H.  R. 
4254  DOW  has  a  n«w  amendment,  and  I  be- 
lieve an  excellent  one.  offered  by  Repreaenta- 
raaBWOBTH,  which  would  make  the  Con- 
nthar  than  the  President,  the  final 
arbiter  of  aettlementa  between  the  United 
States  and  beneficiary  lend-lease  nations 
after  the  war. 

A  bill  is  also  being  worked  on.  in  the  Ways 
And  Ueans  Committee,  to  simplify  our  Rube 
Ooldlierg  tax  laws.  As  things  stand  today, 
a  man  who  doesnt  know  bow  to  make  out 
his  income  tax  goes  Into  jail.  Let  us  hope 
when  he  does  know  how  he  won't  go  Into 
bankruptcy.  In  any  case  this  bill  ought  to 
encounter  few  difficulties  on  the  floor,  and 
wUl  CMtalnly  be  welcomed  by  the  American 
pMple. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  pass  manpower  legislation.  The 
manpower  problem  has  been  before  my  com- 
mittee ever  since  I  went  to  Congress.  To 
date,  the  War  Manpower  Commissioner,  1ST. 
Paul  McNutt.  has  not  demonstrated  that  be 
could  effectively  solve  the  problems  of  short- 
ages, replacements,  and  turn-overs. 

Today,  with  the  Presidential  termination 
of  almost  all  draft  deferments  of  men  under 
28.  and  with  the  decided  trend  cf  war  workers 
back  to  private  civilian  employment,  there 
risM  a  new  threat  to  our  production  program. 
The  best  known  solution  In  the  Congress  is 
the  Wadsworth-Austln  national  service  bill, 
which  has  received  new  attention  since  the 
President  called  recently  for  national  service 
legislation.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  have 
always  been  vigorously  against  this  over-all 
National  Service  Act  as  a  workable  or  demo- 
cratic solution  to  our  manpower  problem. 
I  have  offered  myself  legislation  of  a  very 
limited  nature,  designed  specifically  to  divert 
nonessentlally  employed  4-F's  and  38-45  im- 
marrlcd  men  into  essential  Industry.  Al- 
though my  last  bill  has  been  reported  as  a 
labor-draft  bill,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Kven  so.  I  have  never  pressed  this  legislation, 
and  I  do  not  do  so  now.  I  prefer,  as  every 
American  should,  to  see  the  production  home- 
front  Job  entirely  done  by  private  initiative 
and  the  volxutary  method.  If  it  Is  at  all  pos- 
alble.  Nevertheless,  should  legislation  be- 
come necessary — and  most  departments  of 
the  Oovemment  charged  with  the  war  effort 
have  testified  before  my  committee  that  it 
is  necessary — ^Z  favor  limited  and  specific 
leglalatlon.  »uch  as  my  own,  which  will  not 
In  any  way  threaten  the  gains  made  by 
ankm  labor.  For  no  unbiased  review  of  or- 
l>ntiw>d  labor's  part  In  this  war  can  fall  to 
show  It  has  on  the  whole  magnificently  met 
the  challenge  of  production.  It  is  such  spw- 
dflc  legislation  I  have  tried  to  draft.  In  case — 
and  only  in  case — legislation  is  needed. 

Another  piece  of  legislation  upon  which  my 
committee  has  worked,  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  prixoary  Importance  to  this  Nation, 
as  well  as  to  Ooonacticut  and  our  Bridge- 
port area.  Is  contract-termination  legislation. 
There  are  bills  In  the  Senate.  In  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  and  before  various  other 
committee*  of  the  Congress  which  duplicate 
this  legislation  before  our  own  committee. 
I  dent  care  a  fig  which  committee's  bill 
finally  comes  to  the  floor,  if  only  we  will  soon 
paaa  a  bill  which  will  enable  war  contractors 
to  be  paid  fully  and  promptly  as  their  con- 
tracU  are  canceled,  clear  their  factories  of 
Government -owned  facilities,  and  enable 
them  to  convert  with  utmost  rapidity  to 
consumer  production.  LeglslaUon  too  long 
poa^pooad  or  faulty  legislation  in  this  fleld 
may  easily  result  in  longer  bread  lines  and 
vaster  unemployment  than  this  country  has 
ew  known.  Good  legislation  may  pave  the 
way  to  greater  prosperity  than  even  the  most 
c^tlmlstlc  can  foresee. 

Mow  I  have  perhaps  painted  too  glo(»ny  a 
picture  for  you  of  the  atmosphere  In  which 
tue  Congress  has  worked  this  past  18 
months    and  Is  doomed  to  work  untU  next 
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January.  There  iJ9  bright  portents  and 
hopeful  signs  both  in  the  mood  of  the  men 
who  make  up  youi  Congress  and  in  the  leg- 
islation upon  whic  1  they  are  working.  Con- 
gress's many  econ(  imy  measures  in  the  last 
session  are  rightly  to  be  applauded.  Bipar- 
tisan committees  li  i  both  Houses  are  working 
most  honestly  anil  patriotically  to  explore 
programs  for  our  XMt-war  industrial,  agrl- 
ciilniral,  and  em  >Ioyment  problems;  and 
although  it  was  a  resolution  doomed  to  de- 
feat by  the  adm  nistration,  the  Palestine 
resolution,  sponso  ed  by  Connecticut's  own 
Ramttlt  Comftoh,  '  ras  a  sign  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  interns  tlonal  understanding  Re- 
publicans are  sho  ving  for  foreign  peoples. 
And  while  it  may  not  sound  so  to  those  who 
are  forced  to  list<n  to  radios  almost  com- 
pletely dominated  by  New  Deal  commenta- 
tors, today  In  Rep  ibllcari  ranks  In  Congress 
there  Is  a  wholeh  >arted,  realistic,  and  vlg- 
arous  Interest  in  J  merlca's  role  in  post-war 
International  protlems.  It  was,  after  all, 
the  trenchant  lette  •  of  24  freshmen  Congress- 
men, of  whom  I  hi  d  the  honor  to  be  one.  to 
Secretary  Hull  whl(  h  finally  drove  him  to  the 
radio  on  Sunday  nl  ;ht  to  explain  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  policy  to  the  Nation  and 
elicited  from  him  the  promise  to  cooperate 
and  consult  fully  ivith  the  Congress  in  the 
future. 

Indeed,  I  could  s  ly,  very  tritely.  It  is  often 
darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  that  Congress 
has.  I  believe,  hit  its  legislative  bottom.  I 
believe  that  from  here  out,  as  the  great 
issues,  both  forelg  a  and  domestic,  are  de- 
bated in  the  publ  c  forum  In  this  election 
year — yes,  precisely  because  of  this  debate — 
Congress  will  soon  legln  to  formulate  clearer 
policies,  better  leg  slatlon,  a  more  vigorous 
program:  ao  that,  n  the  end.  in  both  your 
Houses,  legislative  victories  will  be  won  for 
the  people  that  aie  worthy  of  the  military 
victories  that  our  soldiers  are  winning  for 
us  in  the  Pacific  an  1  the  Atlantic.  And  I  can 
further  reassure  jou  that  when  you  have 
p<;netrated  the  ss  oke  and  pall  of  politics 
that  unavoidably  hang  over  a  Congress 
threatened  by  an  liiprecedented  fourth  term 
every  Congressman^  Democrat  as  well  as  Re- 
publican, stands  imlted  with  all  his  col- 
leagues on  the  quistion  of  victory.  To  win 
the  war.  finally  and  indisputably,  and  to 
make  a  better  woi  Id  and  a  better  America. 
Is  the  deep  desire  o  '  every  Congressman.  We 
are  Americans  flnt  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  only  8< -condarlly.  And  that  is 
why.  cost  what  it  t  as,  in  wealth  or  in  blood, 
every  piece  of  legls  atlon  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  your  C<  ngress  since  the  day  of 
Pearl  Harbor  whic  i  has  clearly  had  to  do 
with  aid  to  our  allii  s  and  victory  to  our  arms 
has  passed  swiftly  a  ad  overwhelmingly.  Next 
year  the  President  nray  change,  or  he  may 
not.  But  this  yeai ,  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens at  the  polls,  your  Congress  will,  to  a 
man.  vote  for  vlctoi  y  over  America's  enemies. 
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Uncle  Sam  has  won  his  most  Important 
battle  on  the  home  front. 

President  Roosevelt  has  released  a  report 
from  his  economic  advisers  which  shows  that 
In  the  year  since  his  hold-the-llne  order 
prices  were  reasonably  stabilized. 

For  la  months  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  price  index  has  remained 
anmnd  134 — a  remarkable  teetlmonlal  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  entire  O.  P.  A.  program. 

True,  some  prices  Increased  In  that  year, 
but  others  dropped.  What  matters  most  Is 
that  a  level  generally  has  been  maintained — 
thanks  to  a  vigilant  O.  P.  A.  and  to  generally 
wholehearted  public  cooperation. 

As  the  President's  advisers  state :  "One  year 
of  stable  living  coets  Is  a  record  unprece- 
dented in  this  war  or  In  the  last  war." 

To  a  lot  of  people,  however,  statistics  don't 
mean  much. 

That's  why  Edwin  Kemp's  recent  Interview 
with  Clay  Park,  grocer,  of  Three  Springs, 
Huntingdon  County — which  appeared  in  the 
Record  the  other  day — tells  us  In  a  homely 
but  effective  way  how  lucky  we  really  are  on 
the  home  front  in  this  war. 

The  Park  store  has  been  a  landmark  for 
many  years.  It  was  old  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out.  Its  ancient,  faded  records  tell 
the  story — 

The  cost  of  the  market  basket  in  three  of 
this  Nation's  great  wars:  The  Civil  War, 
World  War  No.   1,  and  the   present  war. 

During  the  Civil  War.  for  example,  Park's 
records  show  that  calico  which  formerly  sold 
for  10  cents  a  yard  soared  to  $1  a  yard.  Like- 
wise, muslin,  "the  same  we  now  stil  for  18 
cents." 

Let's  hear  more  from  Orover  Park: 

"Coffee?  In  the  Civil  War  there  wasn't 
any.  People  had  to  do  with  roasted  rye. 
There  was  very  little  wheat.  Flour  you  now 
buy  for  $3.85  a  sack  was  17.50  then.  Soldiers 
got  $13  a  month,  when  they  got  it,  so  they 
and  their  families  had  no  purchasing  power." 

The  Park's  store  records  show  Interesting 
comparisons  with  World  War  No.  1.  Here  are 
a  few  extracts: 

"In  World  War  No.  1  a  48-poimd  bag  of 
flour  you  can  buy  for  $3.85  today  was  $4, 
and  in  order  to  get  It  you  had  to  buy  rice 
flour,  barley  flour,  and  other  substitutes 
which  brought  the  price  to  $8. 

"Sugar  was  90  to  33  cents  a  pound.  To- 
day it's  7  cents.  We  sold  Boacul  coffee  in 
1918  for  65  cents.  Same  brand  Is  now  85  to 
38  cents.  Butter  we're  selling  for  60  cents 
now  was  70  cents  then." 

In  that  country  store  they  sell  shoes  as 
well  as  groceries,  and  the  same  books  show 
that  shoes  now  selling  for  $6.50  were  $15  in 
World  War  No.  1. 

Perhaps  you  read  the  whole  story.  But 
these  facts  and  flgxires  are  worth  repeating 
becaiise  they  tell  us  how  fortunate  we  have 
been  and  how  well — in  spite  of  griping  and 
opposition — the  price  control  program  has 
succeeded. 

Whether  you  take  the  statistics  which 
show  the  price  index  stabilized  or  the 
records  of  Clay  Park's  country  store — you  can 
see  what  a  good  Job  has  been  done  for  you 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  and  by  W.  L.  B..  which  has 
kept  wages  down. 

Yet  at  this  very  moment  O.  P.  A.  Is  fighting 
for  its  life. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  and  Stablllxa- 
tlon  Acts  expire  after  June  30  and  Congress  la 
now  debating  their  reenactment. 

There  Is  strong  opposition.  Especially 
from  groups  which  would  stand  to  gain  big- 
ger proflts  If  O.  P.  A.  ceilings  were  killed  and 
the  sky  again  became  the  limit  of  the  price 
Index. 

Look  at  that  price  index  again.  Reflect  on 
the  faded  records  of  Clay  Park's  ootmtry 
•toro.    Then  ask  yourself  whether  we  are  to 


keep  the  system  which  has  kept  prices  In 
control— or  whether  we  are  to  Jtmk  it  under 
profiteer  pressure? 

We  know  what  your  ansvrer  wUl  be. 

But  don't  tell  it  to  us.  Write  your  Con- 
gressman. 

A  3 -cent  stamp  now  will  save  dollars  In 
your  market  basket  after  June  30. 


Advertisinf  Subsidy  for  Newspapers 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1944 

Mr.  ROWE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Elsrria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  of 
March  31.  1941: 

WK  DON'T  BXLIXVE  IN  St7CH  A  ST7BSIDT 

Reports  from  Washington  are  to  the  effect 
that  congressional  advocates  of  a  Govern- 
ment advertising  subsidy  for  newspapers  are 
pressing  for  a  hearing  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  before  the  House  their 
bill  for  a  $15,000,000  yearly  subsidy. 

The  bill  purpKjrts  to  aid  War  bond  cam- 
paigns and  the  stabilization  program  by  forc- 
ing the  Treasury  to  pay  13^  to  15  million 
dollars  yearly  for  advertising  War  bonds 
In  weekly  newspapers  and  some  400  small 
dallies. 

The  Treasury  is  op[>osed  to  the  subsidy  bUl 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  disrupt  the 
system  by  which  record-breaking  amounts  of 
advertising  are  contributed  by  advertisers  to 
War  bond  campaigns. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bill  Is  supported  by 
officials  of  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
representing  half  of  the  10,000  weekly  news- 
papers who  would  get  an  average,  in  excess  of 
$1,000  annually  for  bond  and  other  govern- 
mental advertising. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  bill  and  we  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  defeated.  We  have  a  number 
of  reasons  for  our  opposition  to  it.  If  this 
amount  were  spent  in  newspapers  it  would 
not  be  long  until  there  wo\ild  be  another 
bill  calling  for  equal  or  larger  amounts  to 
be  spent  in  magazines,  radio,  out-door  adver- 
tising. dlrect-maU  advertising,  and  larger 
newspapers. 

We  wrote  to  Senators  Burton  and  Txri,  and 
Congressman  Bender,  back  in  June  1943,  that 
in  our  opinion  the  Oovemment  needs  to 
spend  less,  not  more  money.  This  bill  Is 
just  another  one  to  open  the  floodgates  of 
public  spending.  We  do  not  believe  it  is 
sound  business  for  the  spending  of  advertis- 
ing dollars  should  be  determined  by  the  mar- 
ket so  as  to  get  the  greatest  value  for  the 
dollars  spent. 

Such  a  proposition  might  well  develop  into 
a  subsidy  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
and  this  would  be  a  dangeroiu  thing  for  the 
people,  for  the  Government,  and  for  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  newspapers  of 
America  cannot  afford  to  place  themselves  in 
a  position  where  anyone  might  have  an  op- 
portunity to  accuse  them  of  securing  bene- 
fits from  the  Government.  Subsidies  for  ad- 
vertising is  Just  an  opening  wedge  to  a  policy 
that  newspapers  might  eventually  find  very 
bard  to  combat. 

The  idea  of  a  free  press  is  fundamental. 
We  de  not  believe  that  any  publisher  should 
Jeopardize  the  freedom  of  his  editorial  ex- 
pression. 


We  fear  that  governmental  subsidies  might 
eventually  be  destructive  to  the  very  spirit  of 
a  free  press. 

Advertising  is  a  business  proposition.  It 
should  be  purchased  on  tbe  basis  of  the  serv- 
ice it  renders  in  the  production  of  lalee  or 
creating  a  desire  to  purchase.  We  believe 
the  newspapers  should  be  resoiuceful  enough 
to  sell  space  direct  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country  in  sufficient  amount  to  publicize 
bond-selling  campaigns.  Wc  do  not  believe 
it  should  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
pay  for  any  such  advertising  space.  We 
cant  see  why  the  Government  should  take 
on  additional  overhead  in  War  bond  cam- 
paigns. We  can't  see  why  the  Government 
should  be  seeking  new  avenues  into  which  to 
pour  public  funds. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  greatest 
asset  that  a  newspaper  has  is  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  This  confidence  could  deteri- 
orate under  a  Government  subsidy  set-up 
because  of  the  possiole  political  Influence. 
We  know  that  a  lot  of  publishers  feel  free  to 
criticize  governmental  policies  now.  We 
wonder  Just  how  much  effect  and  In  what  di- 
rection advertising  subsidies  would  have.  We 
can  see  where  political  influence  might  be  a 
great  deal  stronger  where  It  is  backed  by 
subsidy  funds  from  the  Government  which 
would  be  paid  for  advertising. 

We  believe  it  would  be  a  very  short-sighted 
policy  for  publishers  to  accept  such  advertis- 
ing subsidies  from  the  Goveriunent.  In  the 
long  run  the  Influence  of  such  public  funds 
might  be  disastrous  on  newspaper  policy. 
We  hope  we  shall  never  see  the  day  that  any 
governmental  official  will  be  in  a  position  to 
bring  any  Influence  on  any  newspaper,  large 
or  small,  because  of  advertising  funds  he  may 
have  at  his  command. 

We  believe  individuals  should  sponsor  ad- 
vertising as  they  desire  but  we  can't  see  such 
an  exi>endlture  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 


GoTemment  Anti-Inflation  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  ApHl  14.  1944 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Federal 
grand  jury  report  from  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Indiana,  Fort  Wayne  division. 
AprU  term  1944: 

The  grand  Jury  sitting  at  Port  Wayne,  Ind.. 
for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana  here- 
with presents  a  report  of  its  investigation 
into  alleged  black-market  activity  in  said  dis- 
trict, this  13th  day  of  AprU  1944. 

We  have  conducted  this  Investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  degree  of 
compliance  with  all  phases  of  the  anti-Infla- 
tion program  of  the  Government.  We  have 
heard  evidence  from  approximately  335  wit- 
nesses called  from  each  of  the  32  counties  of 
the  district,  as  weU  as  leading  experts  and 
businessmen.  The  investigation  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  alleged  black-market  activ- 
ity in  the  fields  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  tires; 
food  and  liquors;  Industrial  oaaterials;  farm 
machinery;  and  the  rent  program  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  grand  Jury,  in  addition  to  hearing 
scores  of  general  witnesses,  has  heard  evidence 
In  41  specific  cases  of  black-market  activity 
and  herewith  returns  In  open  court  34  in- 


dictments, charging  26  persons  and  corpora- 
tions with  violations  of  the  Federal  statutes 
Investigated  by  this  grand  Jury;  14  cases 
were  continued  for  further  investigation. 

Gasoline,  oil,  and  tires:  The  principal  black 
market  with  respect  to  gasoline  is  brought 
about  by  the  iUegal  printing  and  distribution 
of  covmterfeit  coupons  of  B,  C.  R.  and  T 
denominations.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
illegal  activity  in  the  district  with  respect  to 
the  unlawful  sale  and  transfer  of  gasoline  in 
the  market  where  no  coupons  are  required  for 
the  purchase  of  gasoline. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
other  law  enforcement  agencies,  have  been 
vigilant  and  active  in  Investigating  and  ap- 
prehending the  illegitimate  dealers  In  gaso- 
line but  are  urged  by  the  grand  Jury  to 
double  their  efforts  and  Improve  the  vehicles 
of  enforcement  In  order  to  strike  down  the 
coupon  counterfeiters.  They  are  the  greatest 
menace  to  the  legitimate  market  and  present 
a  problem  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Unless  the  black-market  activity  in  gaso- 
line is  curbed  the  legitimate  supply  for  the 
consuming  public  wlU  be  materiaUy  dimin- 
ished. 

The  grand  Jury  found  no  black-market 
activity  with  relation  to  fuel  oil. 

The  investigation  revealed  no  evidence  of 
black-market  activity  In  automobUe  tires  In 
the  district. 

Food  and  liquors:  There  is  some  activity 
on  the  part  of  a  few  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  merchants  in  the  district  to  evade 
ceiling  prices.  The  evasion  is  brought  at>out 
by  either  directly  overcharging  the  retail 
merchant  or  by  invoicing  the  celling  prices 
to  the  merchant  and  in  addition  receiving 
side  pa;rments  In  cash  for  the  merchandise 
involved.  The  evidence  before  the  grand 
Jury  indicated  that  such  practices  cause  the 
retail  dealer  to  sell  at  a  loss  or  In  turn  seU 
at  retail  prices  over  the  ceUlng  level  as  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  grand  Jury  heard  evidence  from  whole- 
sale or  retail  liquor  dealers  from  every  one 
of  the  33  counties  in  the  district.  There  is 
evidence  of  a  few  persons  traveling  about 
the  district  and  offering  liquor  for  sale  in 
ease  lots  far  In  excess  of  the  celling  price. 
The  grand  Jury  is  continuing  its  Investiga- 
tion into  these  practices. 

The  practice  of  tying  in  unwanted  spiritu- 
ous merchandise  with  the  sale  of  whisky 
by  a  wholesaler  to  a  retailer  is  condemned. 

The  grand  Jury  finds  that  no  evidence  of 
alleged  violations  of  food-price  regulations 
has  been  presented  against  any  person  or 
corporation  unless  prior  notice  of  such  al- 
leged violations  has  been  given  an  opptx'- 
tunity  for  compliance  afforded. 

Industrial  materials:  The  grand  Jury  found 
no  evidences  of  black -market  activity  In  the 
field  of   industrial  materials. 

Farm  machinery  and  equipment:  The 
grand  Jury  found  that  the  heavy  demand 
for  farm  equipment,  coupled  with  the  prac- 
tically nonexistent  supply  of  new  farm  equip- 
ment, had  created  terrific  pressures  against 
the  used  farm-equipment  ceilings.  Evi- 
dence was  presented  to  the  grand  Jury  which 
revealed  that  machinery  of  this  character 
had  brought  several  times  its  celling  price; 
used  equipment  in  many  cases  selling  for 
stmis  far  in  excess  of  its  price  when  new. 
In  the  absence  of  vigoroiu  enforcement  this 
condition,  we  believe,  will  contribute  mate- 
rially   to    the    inflationary    spiral. 

Rent:  In  the  northern  district  of  Indiana, 
the  grand  Jury  found  virtually  universal 
compliance  with  the  rent  program  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  Only  two  in- 
stances were  fotmd  on  which  to  base  indict- 
ments in  this  field,  indicating  the  sulMtan- 
tlal  compliance  In  the  district  on  the  part  of 
property  owners. 

From  all  of  the  evidence  presented  tba 
grand  Jury  desires  to  report  that  almost  all 
persons,  with  few  exceptions.  w«rc  In  favor 
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Of  tbe  GoTemment's  prognun  to  curb  infla- 
tion. The  control  of  war  prices,  rationing, 
and  rant  was  considered  a  good  thing  as  a 
whole — minor  improvements  were  suggested 
and  made  a  part  of  the  transcript  of  the 
tacxird. 

The  grand  Jury  desires  to  Inform  the  court 
In  conclusion  that  generally  the  drive  against 
Inflation  in  the  district  has  been  successful. 
The  report  of  the  Investigation  conducted  by 
the  grand  jury  and  the  indictments  returned 
herewith  for  alleged  violations  of  the  war 
price,  rationing,  and  rent  program  are  pre- 
sented as  an  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  to  assist  in  the  drive  against  In- 
flation. 
Baapectfully  submitted. 

nKnua  J.  CotnneLt.T,  Foreman. 
Pud  N.  Kuipnts,  Clerk. 
AuouMDca  M.  Campbzli., 

United  Stat:»  Attorney. 
JoBM  E.  Scott, 

Special  Assistant  to  the 
United  States  Attorney. 


Ctil  Aerouatkf  Act,  1938 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIBOIinA 

IN  THX  HOX7SE  OF  RB>R£SENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  14,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcokd.  I  include  a  letter  from  the 
Pacific  American  Steamship  Association 
to  Hon.  CuiRENCE  F.  LsA  on  the  subject 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938: 
Pacxfic  AMzaicAN  Stcamsrzp  Association, 
Son  Francxsco,  Calif.,  March  20.  1944. 

Hon.  CLASKIfCS  F.  LXA, 

Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
meree  Committee.  House  o/  Repre»ent-- 
atives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  CoMoaassMAN  Lsa:  Referring  to  your 
letter  of  February  14  addressed  to  our  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  office,  and  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  third  paragraph,  which  reads: 

"This  would  break  down  the  general  policy 
Of  preventing  monopoly  by  undue  control  of 
one  type  of  carrier  by  another  which  de- 
veloped out  of  protection  of  water  trans- 
portation 30  years  ago.  On  account  of  the 
vMeapread  application  of  the  proposal,  It 
must  be  considered  In  relation  to  the  whole 
problem." 

We  are  not  suggesting  "undue  control  of 
one  type  of  carrier  by  another."  What  the 
shipping  Industry  has  suggestd,  which  it  con- 
tends is  only  fair  and  just  treatment.  Is  the 
removal  of  a  discrimination  which  has  grown 
out  of  misinterpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  which  wotild  pre- 
vent overseas  carriers  from  using  planes  inte- 
grated With  their  ships  In  a  complete  trans- 
portauon  system  between  their  customary 
terminals,  serrlng  the  same  business  which 
they  have  developed  and  to  which  they  have 
furnished  transportation  services  for  many 
yean. 

l»*t  U  U  aeoeseary  for  a  transporUtlon 
•yMem,  or  any  other  type  of  business,  to 
profreealvely  apply  new  methods  and  new  and 
■Mdern  types  of  equipment  which  serve  the 
MiM  purpose  and  which  are  desired  by  the 
pMblM  and  are  in  the  publlo  Interest.  In 
thu  mstanee  the  industry  envuions  the  tran- 
of  a  portion  of  lt«  pMMnfer  buslneee 
■lurfaee  carriers  to  air  carriers.  The 
ct  euoh  transition  depends  upon  the 
of  the  traveling  public.    To  tbe  cs- 


aid 


br 


th^ 


tent  that  the 
air  transport,  the 
have  developed 
a  great  many  yeafs 
nlsh  this  type  of 
their  customary 
portatlon  system, 
gresslve   steps 
transportation, 
another. 

That  what  the 
gestlng  is  the  oi 
strict   aviation 
groups  would 
shipping  Interesti 
diminution  In  th  > 
might   be   Issued 
Board  as  found 
interest.     All  thajt 
same  privilege 
to  utilise  aviaticd 
business  where 
Government 
public  Interest. 
ask  the  removal 
terpretation  of  th  s 
tics  Board 

There  has  nerei 
dividing  modes 
apply  to  traffic 
United  SUtes. 
the  Motor  Carrier 
commerce,  which 
regiilated  by  the 
mission.    Congres  : 
the  application  of 
seas  commerce 
ment.     It  cannot 
removing    this 
shipping  Industry 
down  oi  general 

We  feel  that 
understanding 
dustry's  objective, 
sitlon,  and  are 
tify  the  giving  of 
Very  truly 


trafellng  public  desires  to  Use 
regular  line  carriers  which 
served  this  business  for 
should  be  allowed  to  fur- 
lerrice  in  conjimction  witb 
sf  rvices.  as  a  complete  trans- 
It  follows  the  many  pro- 
which   have   taken   place  in 
from  one  mode  or  form  to 
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shipping  Industry  is  sug- 

of  monopoly.    To  re- 

<  levelopment    to   particular 

trepd  toward  monopoly.    The 

have  never  suggested  any 

number  of  permits  which 

by    the   Civil   Aeronautics 

them  to  be  in  the  public 

the  industry  asks  is  the 

wl^ch  all  other  citizens  have, 

in  conjunction  with  its 

can  be  shown  to  a  proper 

regulatory  body  as  being  in  the 

'  'he  shipping  Industry  does 

It  a  discriminatory  misin- 

law  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
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been  any  general  policy  of 
transportation   as  these 
ou^ide  the  boiindaries  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Act  and 
Act  deal  only  with  internal 
is  strictly  controlled  and 
hterstate  Commerce  Com- 
has  always  recognized  by 
a  different  rule  that  over- 
shctild  be  given  different  treat- 
therefore  be  said  that  in 
discrimination    against   the 
there  would  be  a  break- 
I^cy. 

there  has  .een  a  mis- 
co^cernlng  the  shipping  in- 
and  as  to  the  whole  propo- 
conjQdent  a  reanalysis  will  jus- 
the  relief  sought, 
■ours, 
.  P.  Williams,  Secretary. 


School  H»t-Liuidi  Program 


EXTENSK  N  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLI  UM  A.  PITTENGER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 

Friday, 


Mr.    PITTENCJER.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 


have  had  many 


mMitasoTa 

OF  RBPRESBNTATIVES 

AprU  14,  1944 


nquiries  in  reference  to 


the  attitude  of  C  angress  toward  assisting 
the  States  to  (stablish  and  maintain 
school  Itmch  prDgrams.  This  program 
has  been  in  exisi  ence  for  some  time,  but 
unJess  legislatiot  is  enacted  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  Peder  lI  assistance  to  the  vari- 
50on  be  discontinued, 
the  school  hot -lunch 
program  has  bee  a  of  great  advantage  to 
many  rural  com:  nunitles  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  district  in  taking  care  of 
numerous  schoci  children  who  desire 
that  this  progrim  be  continued. 

I  think  a  mist  tke  was  made  when  the 
Bouse  failed  to  i  dopt  legislation  for  this 
purpose,  and  It  ij  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
made  no  appropi  atlon  In  Um  appropria- 
tion bill  submltt<  d  by  the  Committee  on 
Affflculture  for  tl  >e  purpose  of  contlnulnc 
the  school  hot-h  nch  program. 


This  program  has  operated  success- 
fully in  my  district.  School  children  are 
transported  by  bus  many  miles  from 
home  to  school,  and,  In  my  opinion,  this 
program  has  contributed  to  the  health 
and  physical  condition  of  the  students. 

The  appropriation  bill  is  now  pending 
In  the  Senate  and  the  only  way  to  con- 
tinue the  school  hot-lunch  program  is 
to  have  an  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Senate  for  that  purpose.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  will  take  favorable  action 
so  that  this  matter  may  again  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  under  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  for  further  and  fa- 
vorable action  in  connection  therewith. 
I  shall  support  such  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. 


Orfanisation  of  Fair  Employment 
Practices  G>mmittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
otr 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  oaoaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  14.  1944 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  deeply  concerned  over  the 
purposes  and  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation here  In  Washington  known  as  the 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Committee. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  such  an 
organization  could  have  no  proper  func- 
tions in  this  democracy.  It  has  been 
my  opinion  that  it  was  bom  of  the  fer- 
tile mind  of  someone  In  this  common- 
wealth of  communistic  philosophy  and 
based  on  its  activities  I  am  convinced 
that  my  convictions  were  founded  on 
truth  and  fact.  The  Communists  some 
months  ago  came  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  South  was  the  black  man's 
country  and  in  substance  that  they  ex- 
pected to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  South  and  in  control 
of  its  destiny  and  people. 

I  have  recently  procured  factual  in- 
formation on  the  personnel  of  this  com- 
mittee, which  I  think  will  and  should  be 
of  vital  interest  to  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  for  that  matter  to  every 
taxpayer  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  is.  of 
course,  known  that  Malcolm  Ross  is 
chairman  of  the  committee,  whose  fimc- 
tlon  is  reputed  to  be  to  see  that  there  is 
no  discrimination  in  employment  ac- 
count of  race  or  color  in  this  country.  It 
is  noteworthy  in  the  organization  of  his 
committee  this  principle  is  most  fla- 
grantly violated.  Over  all,  there  are  106 
paid  employees— 61  Negroes  and  45 
whites.  Compare  that  with  the  percoit- 
age  of  Nogroes  against  the  percentage  of 
whites  in  this  country,  I  am  a  great  be- 
liever In  letting  the  people  know  the  fact.«i 
And  that  with  such  knowledge  they  will 
correct  any  wrong.  When  the  people  are 
called  upon  to  favor  Increased  Uxes  X 
hope  you  will  remember  this  committee 
which  li  not  oaiy  toUUy  uselets.  but  a 
vicious  bureau  that  breeds  disunity  and 
costs  the  people  etch  13  months  |317,1C0 
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or  approximately  $1,000,000  every  3  years. 
The  45  white  employees  draw  $143,600  per 
annum  and  the  61  Negroes  draw  $173,560 
per  annum.  The  employees  of  this  bu- 
reau are  the  highest  paid  of  any  bureau 
or  department  of  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment, on  a  per  capita  basis. 

In  the  central  oflBce  where  all  the  poli- 
cies are  made  and  enforced  here  in  Wash- 
ington there  are  IG  white  employees  and 
35  Negro  employees,  the  whites  drawing 
$48,540  per  annum  and  the  Negroes 
C94.220. 

The  chairman  is  white,  his  associate 
fair-practice  examiner  is  a  Negro,  The 
office  of  the  chairman  is  staffed  by  2 
other  whites  and  3  Negroes.  His  admin- 
istrative office  is  staffed  by  11  Negroes 
and  no  whites.  His  Operations  Section  is 
staffed  with  7  Negroes  and  6  whites,  his 
Review  and  Analysis  Section  has  7  Ne- 
groes and  3  whites.  His  Legal  Division  2 
Negroes  only.  Hearing  examiners.  1 
white  and  5  Negroes.  The  Director  of  Re- 
view and  Analysis  is  a  Negro.  In  fact, 
the  whole  set-up  is  strictly  Negro  domi- 
nated with  just  enough  whites  to  give  a 
slight  diversity  of  color.  This  is  the  gang 
that  goes  into  the  South  and  sets  up  offi- 
ces with  Negroes  and  whites  working  to- 
gether; to  Detroit  and  sets  up  an  office 
with  one  Edward  M.  Swann,  a  Negro  man. 
as  fair-practice  examiner,  at  a  salary  of 
$3,800  per  year,  with  a  white  lady  for 
his  secretary  at  $1,620  per  year,  the  2 
constituting  the  entire  office  force.  This 
is  the  same  gang  that  has  told  the  man- 
agement of  southern  railroads  they  must 
use  Negro  engineers  and  conductors,  and 
union  officials  that  they  must  accept 
Negroes  in  their  organizations. 

In  the  capital  of  my  State,  Atlanta, 
Ga..  this  same  gang  of  Washington  Ne- 
groes, by  the  authority  of  this  committee, 
set  up  an  office  with  Bruce  Hunt,  a  white 
man,  as  senior  fair-practice  examiner, 
at  $5,400  per  year;  John  Hope,  Jr.,  a 
Negro,  as  associate  fair-practice  exam- 
iner, at  $3,800  per  year;  James  H.  Tip- 
ton, white,  associate  fair-practice  exam- 
iner, at  $3,200  per  year;  Myra  Bunting, 
white,  clerk-stenographer,  at  .$1,800  per 
annum;  and  Thelma  Horton,  Negro, 
whose  classification  and  salary  was  either 
intentionally  or  inadvertently  omitted. 
Please  note  that  Hope,  the  Negro,  and 
Tipton,  the  white,  have  exactly  the  same 
classification,  the  only  distinction  being 
color,  and  the  Negro  gets  $3,800  and  the 
white  $3,200  for  the  same  duties  and  in 
the  same  office,  and  .yet  this  infernal 
Committee  is  designated  the  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee. 

They  were  liberal  enough  to  let  the 
regional  offices  In  the  deep  South  have 
a  slight  advantage  in  number  of  white 
personnel.  In  New  York,  however,  the 
regional  office  has  a  personnel  of  nine, 
six  of  whom  are  Negroes  and  three 
whites.  The  big  boss,  head  of  the  office. 
with  the  classification  of  regional  direc- 
tor. Is  a  Negro  at  $5,000  per  year,  and 
the  highest  paid  white  In  the  office  is 
designated  "associate  Aeld  examiner"  at 
13.200.  His  white  lady  assistant  clerk- 
stenographer  geU  only  $1,620,  while  her 
Negro  boss  draws  approximately  three 
and  one-half  times  this  amount. 

There  are  four  regional  directors  In 
the  entire  United  States,  one  Negro  at 


'  $5,600  per  year  and  one  Negro  at  $4,600 
and  two  whites  at  $4,600  per  year.  You 
will  note  in  every  instance  the  Negro  has 
the  controlling  voice  and  the  higher 
salary  with  the  same  classification. 

I  am  wondering  if  our  people  have 
reached  the  great  divide  in  the  path  of 
civilization  and  have  started  down  the 
slope  to  the  sunset  of  the  same.  I  won- 
der if  they  have  become  so  spineless — 
and  in  this  I  include  the  membership  of 
the  Congress — and  so  weak  and  faint  of 
heart  that  they  will  see  perish  before 
their  eyes  all  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great,  and  sleep  through  the  operation 
being  performed  on  our  democratic  sys- 
tem of  government  by  the  Communists 
of  this  country,  and  let  them  bury  beside 
the  heroes  who  made  the  air  free  for 
Old  Glory  to  fly,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  has  stood  vigil  over  their  tombs 
through  the  years  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress this  Nation  has  enjoyed. 

The  greatest  responsibility  placed  on 
mankind  is  to  keep  his  race  pure;  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  is  the  mongrelization  of 
races.  If  this  bunch  of  moral  lepers  are 
not  stopped  the  depth  to  which  they  will 
bring  our  citizenry  is  impredlctable. 
God  made  His  people  as  He  would  have 
them  be,  and  if  you  doubt  that  the  full 
plan  and  chart  of  these  communistic 
rats  call  for  a  full  race  adulteration 
watch  the  years  that  are  to  follow  soon, 
and  your  complacency  so  abundantly  en- 
joyed now  will  stand  before  you  an  ugly 
skeleton  of  condemnation.  I  have  in  the 
past  and  expect  to  in  the  future  warn 
my  people  of  these  dangers  and  fight 
these  Communist  enemies  of  America 
as  long  as  I  am  able  to  speak. 

I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Congress  had  no  part  in  establishing  this 
Committee,  nor  was  this  body  consulted 
with  regard  to  the  advisability  of  its  es- 
tablishment; nor  has  the  Congress  ever 
appropriated  one  dime  for  the  operation 
of  this  Committee,  the  money  for  its  op- 
eration being  taken  from  the  President's 
emergency  fimd. 

The  President  created  the  Committee 
by  Executive  Order  No.  9346,  May  27, 
1943,  said  Executive  order  providing: 

First.  All  agencies  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  include  in  all 
contracts  a  provision  obligating  the  con- 
tractor not  to  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Second.  All  Pederal  agencies  concerned 
with  vocational  and  training  programs 
for  war  production  shall  take  all  meas- 
ures appropriate  to  assure  that  such  pro- 
grams are  administered  without  discrim- 
ination. 

Third.  The  Committee  shall  formulate 
policies  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
order  and  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  It  shall  also  recommend  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  appropriate  measures  for 
bringing  about  the  full  utilization  and 
training  of  manpower  In  and  for  war  pro- 
duction without  dUcrlmlnatlon. 

Fourth,  The  Committee  shall  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  of  discrim- 
ination. It  may  conduct  hearings,  make  J 


findings  of  facts,  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  obtain  elimination  of  such  dis- 
crimination. 

Fifth.  The  Committee  shall  assume 
jurisdiction  over  all  complaints  and  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  old  committee. 

Sixth.  The  Committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
order. 

I  have  given  the  full  facts  as  disclosed 
by  the  records  with  regard  to  this  com- 
mittee's origin,  powers,  and  functions. 
I  leave  It  to  the  verdict  of  the  citizenry 
who  make  up  these  United  States  of 
ours — 

First.  Whether  this  Committee  has  any 
place  In  the  orderly  progress  of  our 
Nation. 

Second.  Whether  the  powers  granted 
this  committee  are  beyond  that  which 
should  be  vested  in  a  board  of  Negroes 
to  exercise  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Whether  the  effects  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  this  Committee  create  unity 
or  discord  and.  whether  the  war  effort 
is  advanced  or  retarded  by  its  existence. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  expenditures  of 
these  great  sums  of  money  can  be  justi- 
fied when  the  people  are  staggering  un- 
der the  tax  load  they  are  now  carrying. 


Business  Cootrolt  of  Army  Service 
Forces'  Procurement 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  ICASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  14,  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  by  Mr.  Howard  Bruce, 
deputy  director  of  materiel,  headquar- 
ters. Army  Service  Forces,  before  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York,  Inc.,  Wednesday.  April  5, 1944: 

The  Army  Service  Porces'  procurement  con- 
etltutes  the  largest  business  und  .t  one  man- 
agement that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
represents  an  expenditure  of  close  to  Sa.- 
000,000.000  each  mouth.  This  figure  Includes 
EutMtantlal  procurement  for  Lend-Lease. 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Forces,  but  does  no.  Include 
Army  aircraft  and  related  items. 

Our  task  Is  to  design,  develop,  procure, 
maintain,  and  distribute,  on  time,  to  camps 
and  stations  In  this  country  and  to  theaters 
of  operation  that  cover  the  globe,  most  of 
the  items  needed  to  equip  and  to  maintain 
an  army  of  over  seven  and  a  half  mlUion. 

Tb«  number  of  items  of  supply,  including 
spare  parts,  reachas  a  total  of  mora  than 
1,000,000,  Involving.  It  Is  estimated,  over  • 
million  prime  and  subcontracts. 

In  carrying  out  its  program,  th«  Army 
Barvlcfl  Forcas,  at  ont  and  the  same  time,  art 
creating  and  Mpaditlng  ths  oompletton  of 
new  factlttlas  for  the  production  of  mgantly 
ntedad  Itama,  putting  in  stand-by  condiUoo 
other  facUltiea,  placing  and  expediting  emer- 
gency contract*,  largely  (or  newly  d«vtlop*d 
Itams  of  supply,  cutting  back  conUacu  for 
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Other  n«ms  of  supply,  computing  requlre- 
menta.  evUbUshlng  throughout  the  organisa- 
tion machinery  for  accurate  price  analysis, 
renegotiating  contracts,  trying,  through  the 
War  Manpower  Commiwlon  and  other  agen- 
dee,  to  aaslst  In  relleTlng  abortages  of  man<- 
poww  In  certain  areas  and  In  taking  ad- 
vantage of  Burpluaes  In  others. 

It  la  obvlotis  that  an  enterprise  of  this 
magnitude  requires  close  controls.  We  have 
been  developing  control*  for  years.  Our  crit- 
ical problems  requiring  control  are  never 
static,  which  means  that  the  major  effort  or 
the  emphasis  is  constantly  shifting.  Our  ex- 
perience indicates  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever siifDclent  Intensive  effort  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  a  critical  problem,  It 
raaponds  to  treatment  and  drope  back  In 
degree  of  urgency.  But  there  Is  always  a  new 
crop  of  problems  to  take  its  place 

The  ahtfttng  of  emphasis  Is  iUiistrated  by 
the  phases  through  which  Army  Service 
Foicea'  procurement  has  passed.  In  1941, 
while  we  were  constantly  planolng  and  pre- 
paring, the  war  had  not  come  close  enough 
to  bring  about  a  complete  change  from  the 
normal  way  of  life.  Then  Pearl  Harbor,  over- 
Bight,  brought  on  a  period  of  unprecedented 
ipanalon — expansion  of  production  in  ex- 
isting facilities  and  expansion  of  facilities. 
The  results  since  that  time  represent  the 
most  remarkable  accomplishment  by  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  Government  In  all  history. 

Our  sights  were  set  high — In  some  In- 
stances, perhaps,  too  high.  We  began  to  run 
Into  conflicts  between  production  and  the 
creation  of  facilities  for  Increased  produc- 
tion. More  and  more  we  had  to  bring  the 
various  programs  Into  a  balance  that  was 
within  the  country's  facilities  and  raw  ma- 
terials capacity. 

The  priorities  system  did  not  balance  sup- 
ply and  demand,  nor  provide  adeqiiate  con- 
trola  of  c?fttrlbutlon  of  the  basic  raw  ma- 
terials. 8uch  a  system  will  not  work  suc- 
cessfully where  demand  substantially  ex- 
ceeds supply.  The  production  requirements 
plan,  which  was  an  attempted  combination 
of  priorities  and  allocations,  though  an  Im- 
provement, was  still  not  adequate. 
Eventually  the  controUed-materlals  plan 
suoeaaded  In  balancing  requirements  against 
•UH>ly  and  In  controlling  distribution  of  the 
three  basic  materials — steel,  copper,  and 
aluminum.  After  some  confusion  and  much 
educaUon.  C.  M.  P,  together  with  limita- 
tion orders,  brought  the  country's  produc- 
tion Into  workable  balance  so  that  all  essen- 
tial programs  could  be  met.  As  a  result.  It 
was  astounding  to  observe  the  almost  ml- 
raculoxia  ahift  of  emphasis  from  mafeerlala  to 
cntlcml  oonaponents  and  finally  to  manpower. 
ThU  brings  us  to  the  present.  Today  the 
shortage  of  manpower  Is  our  No.  1  worry 
and  Is  the  chief  threat  to  prodvctlon.  W« 
•rt  much  concerned  about  this  problem 
btnuM.  so  far  as  w«  «m  w*.  th«  situation  U 
Uktly  to  btooma  won*  btfor*  it  b«Gom« 
better. 

Our  Mcood  important  problem  la  the  d«« 
•MAlty  for  developing  even  oioaer  and  mof 
•MUrtt*  tonuols  over   prucurenent.    This 


prweing  as  the  pluuw 
rMi  With 


•ff  fimwiMMl  gaagirMi  «Ub  furni^iaf 
inltlel  •qtilMMM  ••  Iroepi  mi4  flllina  the 

"pipe  tlne*^  ippiOMlMi  iwiplUlon.    Prum 

M.  proiiMtlOtt  itiuiit  okjeely  epproii* 

•oiMMmptton  and  with  the  r»puny 

^     '         '    9i  war.  It  Is  dlAetHt  %9 


M»W  Ivt  m  Mmw  al  fttl  tynti.  ThU 
MM  ta  iMfJi  M4m  !•  mm  Vh§  Mtds  of 

•fUj  Wmpim  If  gf  ■urpttiett.  farpHieea 
mm  mmmi\  »ip«ndttur»  of  monty  giitf  the 
mmpmm  of  m»Mpr»wef  dirtlf  negcM  for 
llMW  lA  ilioit  eupply. 

In  epite  of  tiMM  ■Mmlfold  ptiMMM,  both 
the  Array  and  IMMlry  have  fMati  fBor- 
•^»y  Jrom  MBtnenee,  and  Bumy  of  the 
P^MuctUm  pnMMM  that  were  both  dlOeult 


and  critical  have  Ox  ally  settled  Into  grobves. 
Our  procurement  Is  more  and  more  a  going 
eoncem.  and  like  any  going  c(Hicern,  we 
should  operate  on  a  minimum  working  cap- 
ital consistent  with  maintaining  our  ability 
to  meet  promptly  al  the  needs  of  our  armed 
forces. 

For  the  purpose  <  f  closer  supply  analysis, 
there  has  been  er  abllshed  an  authorized 
stock  level  for  each  item  of  Army  purchase. 
For  each  Item,  the  i  tocesaary  information  on 
Inventory,  past  issui !,  estimated  future  issue 
and  scheduled  proci  rement  must  be  brought 
together.  In  an  ei  Tort  to  achieve  balance 
and  flexibility,  proc  irement  agencies  which 
a  year  ago  were  be  ng  urged  to  place  con- 
tracts well  into  the  1  uture.  In  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  proper  sol  edullng.  are  today  being 
urged  to  restrict  contract  commitments  to 
the  practical  minim  am  both  as  to  time  and 
quantity.  Regardle  s  of  the  Army's  efforts. 
It  Is  Inevitable  that  when  this  war  does  end, 
there  will  be  surplu  les.  The  mere  fact  that 
no  one  can  predict  the  duration  of  the  war 
makes  It  necessary  ti  >  operate  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  contlnulr  ;  war.  This  means  the 
"pipe  line"  must  bi  i  kept  filled  all  the  way 
from  the  manuf act  iirer  through  the  many 
points  of  storage  ai  d  transportation  to  the 
theater  of  operations. 

Now  that  Industi  y  has  the  benefit  of  2 
years  or  more  of  exp  srlence,  production  costs 
of  many  Items  are  subject  to  fewer  uncer- 
tainties and  cost-ax  alysls  work  Is  assiunlng 
greater  prominence  It  la  the  hope  that 
closer  buying,  with  letter  knowledge  of  costs, 
will  permit  greater  use  of  fixed-price  con- 
tracts and  will  sup  }ly  a  substitute  for  re- 
negotiation. 

It  Is  Important  tc  realise  that  such  a  vast 
program  of  procuren  ent  cannot  be  controlled 
In  all  minute  detalli  from  one  central  point. 
Therefore,  a  large  d  ;gree  of  decentralization 
Is  eaaentlal.  Each  of  the  seven  technical 
services,  which  are  t  tie  procuring  and  Issuing 
agencies  of  A.  S.  P. —  :>rdnance.  Quartermaster 
Corps,  etc. — Is  responsible  for  certain  classes 
of  items:  and  these  servtoes.  in  turn,  decen- 
tralise procurement  to  their  field  offices.  The 
degree  of  decentraJ  Izatlon  varies  with  the 
type  and  character  of  the  Items  Involved. 
It  is  necessary  to  mi  Intaln  a  closer  and  more 
centralised  control  jver  Items  of  major  sig- 
nificance from  a  mil  itary,  monetary,  and  ma- 
terials-consuming 8  andpolnt  than  over  leas 
Important  Items,  i  >ur  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  take  Into  i  ccount  such  factors — we 
would  become  hop<  lessly  enmeshed  in  red 
tape  and  detail  If  we  did  not  do  so. 

Cut-backs  and  th<  ir  byproducts  of  contract 
cancelation  and  se  tlement  constitute  an- 
other very  large  »ect<  r  of  Army  Service  Forces' 
htaalneaa.  Definite  i  rocedures  have  been  laid 
down  eovering  the  i  ctlons  to  be  taken  from 
the  moment  rcqulri  ments  are  reduced  until 
a  given  plant  has  b<  en  released  or  placed  In 
itand-by. 

Cut-back  recomm  mdatloni  of  the  procur- 
ing ofloee  are  pauec  upon  In  each  Mrvloe  by 
*  board  of  review  rhoee  flndlnp  are  aub- 
mltted  to  a  aimllar  board  in  the  ataff  head- 
quarter*. Tbtra  la  la  pionii  o(  organlia- 
uon  a  War  FroduotA  o  loard  MiUBlttee  that 
WW  lav  4Mra  Mm  po  tataa,  eriterU,  and  broad 
prooidurea  fovtmiri  the  cut-back  actions 
of  ail  the  prOMirem  int  agenclna. 

In  the  BOlNtten  of  faailittea  to  be  cut  back. 
•motif  tto*  Mtieidara  ilone  arei  Dependabiiityi 
MM  Of  pMiMI  le  Um  Oovarnmcnti  avail* 
■Mlily  or  tmtmt  i  r  Itfeori  the  ammint  m 
ettbOMtraetlni,  wtti  partleutar  luiniidsraiion 
to  the  uae  of  aMialli '  «a«  piautei  and  trans- 
portation, 

Altor  flvini  dua  nklfht  to  tha  obovt,  there 
often  oaoufi  the  net  Matty  of  a  aeleotion  h«> 
fiPNtt  •  Oovemmen  .-owfMtf  md  ft  pttvfttely 
owned  faoUity.  wnu  n  (here  io  ft  pro»«bUity 
or  *ve«  a  pemlbtlity  of  •  future  need  for  the 
eut-baefc  Item  in  Um  raaaad  quantity,  there  u 
oftan  an  advantage  b  autung  hack  the  Oov- 
amment-owned  fadfltf ,  aa  It  ofto  be  placed 


in  stand-by  and  later,  if  needed,  quickly  re- 
stored to  production.  This  reasoning  will  be 
reversed  when  cut-backs  t>ecorae  wholesale 
and  conditions  are  such  that  private  Industry 
can  return  to  normal  peacetime  production 
without  Jec^ardlslng  the  war  effort. 

The  critical  and  decisive  stage  of  the  war 
is  still  ahead  of  us.  Yet  this  discussion  would 
not  be  complete  without  giving  afsurance 
that  we  are  doing  some  sensible  planning 
against  the  eventual  end  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  has  been  aware  of  this  problem 
from  the  beginning,  and  succeasive  stepa 
have  been  taken  to  perfect  our  plans. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  a  number  of  committees 
were  set  up  in  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
among  which  was  one  under  Ma  J.  Gen.  Lucius 
D.  Clay,  Director  of  Materiel.  A.  8.  F.,  to  be- 
gin planning  on  the  indiistrlal  side  of  de- 
mobilization. Since  we  began  this  work, 
there  has  been  much  discussion  in  Congress, 
and  recently  a  very  able  report  by  Mr.  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Hancock  on  war  and  post-war  ad- 
justment policies  has  disclosed  the  fact  that 
we  are  cooperating  in  the  preparation  of  "an 
•X-Day  reconversion  plan'  based  on  the  as- 
sumed defeat  of  Germany  on  'X-Day.' " 

It  is  vital  that  this  work  be  seen  In  Its 
proper  perspective.  Today  It  Is  distinctly  of 
secondary  Importance  and  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  Interfere  with  the  all-out  effort  re- 
quired to  defeat  our  enemies. 

The  first  rough  A.  S.  F.  demobilisation  plan 
was  developed  last  September,  and  since  that 
time  there  have  been  Improvements  so  that 
we  now  have  a  better  plan,  not  yet  perfect, 
but  the  planning  is  being  carried  forward 
steadily  by  a  small  and  detached  group  of 
ofQcers  working  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  Baruch  committee,  the  Army  General 
Staff  and  other  governmental  agencies  ctm- 
cerned. 

It  Is  extremely  fortunate  that  present  ter- 
minations are  providing  a  laboratory  In  which 
the  War  Department  and  industry  may  test 
principles  and  methods  so  that  when  the 
problem  becomes  general,  smooth-working 
plans  will  be  in  operation. 

It  has  been  our  view  that  oiir  greatest 
problem  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  be  to 
clear  the  decks  so  that  Industry  could  pro- 
vide employment  in  the  production  of  ci- 
vilian products.  If  we  fall  in  this,  demobilis- 
ation will  bring  about  chaoe.  Therefore,  our 
plans  have  emphasized  such  matters  as : 

Setting  up  of  machinery  for  prompt  termi- 
nation and  settlement  of  canceled  contracts. 

Making  available  to  Industry,  through 
prompt  payment  of  claims  or  other  means. 
Its  urgent  needs  for  working  capital. 

Clearing  plants  so  they  can  promptly  re- 
turn to  peacetime  work. 

We  now  are  sending  the  many  thousands 
of  private  plants  that  contain  Oovernment- 
ownod  equipment  a  questionnaire  to  obtain 
from  each  an  appraisal  of  Its  situation  and 
Its  Judgment  of  the  measures  neceaeary  to 
free  It  for  civilian  produotlon.  Thte  survey 
will  alao  develop  InfenMtton  on  oontractora' 
plant  for  purchaaing  or  leaetng  Oofemment- 
owned  faclllttea. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  again 
emphaaiaing  the  fact  that  It  wotUd  be  fatal 
If  the  Army,  Industry,  labor,  and  the  pubtio 
genaially  In  thl«  country  ailowsd  any  post- 
war eonaideratirins  to  reduce  by  even  the 
■malleet  degree  the  onneentratlon  on  our  on* 
Important  iotH-winnin|  the  war. 

Oanerai  IkimerfoU  ftiOMlly  nidt  "Mo  or- 
gantaation  ever  Noohod  parfaoltmt  in  ita 
iMMilitHl*  but  no  urganlaauoti  worth  its  salt 
ceaaea  t«i  atrlve  fur  It,"  Ihe  iirgantftatton  of 
the  Army  Itrvloe  foroaa  le  "worth  Ita  aait." 
It  la  drawn  N  pafMBi  from  t^lvit  Ufa  and 
r*priie«nt«  a  areaa  aoatlon  of  this  country.  Ita 
manageinent  haa  the  M^ma  haMta  of  thought 
and  familUrlty  with  businaaa  praaaduraa  aa 
th«  man  who  run  this  country's  Indvetrlaa. 
They  have  a  full  appieciaticn  of  the  problenta 
and  an  earnest  and  enthuslaatlc  desire  10 
Improve  constantly  their  performance. 
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Veterans'  Benefits— A  Series  of  Articles 
by  Confressman  Philip  J.  Pkilbin,  of 
Massachusetts,  Appearinf  in  Massa- 
chusetts Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1944 

Mr.   PHILBIN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  articles  written  by  me  and 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Traveler  and 
other  newspapers  on  veterans'  benefits: 
Sebvicemen's  BENEJTrs — Maternitt  Care  Pro- 
vided BT  Act — PHILBIN  Points  to  Appropria- 
tion FOR  Free  Medical  Aid  to  Wives,  Babies 
(By  Philip  J.  Philbin.  Congressman.  Third 
Ma£sachusetts  District) 
(This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to 
appear  In  the  Boston  Traveler  on  veterans' 
benefits  by  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phu-bin, 
of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District.) 

With  the  drafting  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fa- 
thers. American  families  are  facing  many  be- 
wildering problems.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  of  late  much  agitation  for  congressional 
action  on  the  recently  enacted  musterlng-out 
pay  bill  for  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 
Evidently  some  persona  have  the  Impression 
that  congress  has  done  comparatively  little 
for  the  man  in  the  service. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  true,  as  I  propose 
to  show  In  this  rfesum*,  which  describes  the 
various  governmental  aids  and  benefits  al- 
ready extended  to  servicemen  and  discharged 
veterans. 

I  plan  to  touch,  as  briefly  and  as  concisely 
as  possible,  on  monthly  family  allowances, 
emergency  aid  for  aervicemen  and  their  fam- 
ilies made  available  through  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief.  Navy  Relief,  and  Red  Cross  home 
service,  maternity  and  child-care  assistance 
through  the  State  department  of  health,  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance,  veterans*  com- 
pensation, and  related  matters  which  affect 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

MATEHNmr   AH) 

In  this  first  article.  I  would  like  to  treat 
of  a  subject  which  has  received  far  too  little 
publicity:  the  Emergency  Maternity  and  In- 
fant Care  Act.  legislation  provided  by  Con* 


Financed  by  Federal  grants,  free  matemItT 
care  for  wives  of  men  In  military  service  and 
free  medical  and  nurslnf  cere  for  their  babies 
•ra  now  provldad  throuNh  the  Maaeacbusetts 
■tau  Departmi>nt  of  Hralth,  Or  florence  L. 
McKay,  director  of  the  dtvisMi  of  child 
byilatie,  la  in  oharie. 

A  total  of  M,400,000  for  this  ptirpoee  was 
appropi  latecl  by  Oongresa  laat  apritia  and  an 
additional  $ltA00fiW  wat  vnttd  by  OoitareM 
on  Octubar  1,  IHI.  0(  this  amount,  IMO^ 
III  has  been  aiiOMitotf  lo  iato  to  Maaaachu* 
aette,    Theae  altoiitlona  art  made  moiUhly. 

Ttoo  •maigaiiry  mataritiiy  and  infant  care 
program,  ur  K,  M.  I.  0,  plan,  aa  It  l«  called, 
provMlaa  lot  prtnaut  oara  lor  the  wife  of  a 
aarvlaaman  by  a  quallAed  doctor  uf  her  own 
aelactton  at  bar  borne  or  at  tl>a  doctor's  omce, 
At  ehlldblrth,  whether  the  wife  of  iha  man 
in  Mrvloe  stays  at  home  or  loea  to  a  hoapltal, 
aba  and  her  baby  can  receive  free  niedlcai 
and  nuralng  care.  Complete  maUrnlty  care 
Is  provided  Including  a  physical  examination 
•  weeks  after  the  baby  Is  born.    In  addition, 


the  baby  is  entitled  to  receive  free  medical 
care  dwing  the  first  year  of  his  life. 

Next:  Further  discussion  of  maternity  and 
infant  care. 

Servicemen's  Benefits — Mothers  Tolo  How 
TO  Get  E.  M.  I.  C.  Am— When  Thit  Pntsx 
Visrr  Doctor's  Office  Spscial  Untted 
States   Forms   Must   Be    Filled   Oxrr 

(By  Philip  J.  Philbin,  Congressman,  Third 
Massachusetts  District) 
(This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
to  appear  in  the  Boston  Traveler  on  veterans' 
benefits,  by  Congressman  Pkxup  J.  Philbin, 
of  the  Third  Massachusetts  District.) 

STUDT    K.    M.    I.    C.   SXTLXS 

So  that  there  be  no  question  as  to  eligi- 
bility to  participate  in  the  E.  M.  I.  C.  pro- 
gram, wives  of  servicemen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  made 
by  Congress  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  in 
Washington,  which  supervises  State  opera- 
tion of  this  program.  These  regulations  are 
procurable  from  the  State  department  of 
health  or  from  the  Children's  Bureau  and 
they  must  be  carefully  followed  in  order 
to  obtain  this  free  care  and  service.  When 
the  wife  visits  her  doctor  the  first  time, 
she  should  ask  the  doctor  for  an  applica- 
tion form  to  apply  for  this  service.  If 
the  doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks,  write 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health,  73  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  asking 
that  an  application  form  be  sent  to  you. 

Fill  out  the  application  form  carefully  and 
be  sure  to  include  your  husband's  a^ial 
number.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  fill  out 
part  1  of  the  form.  Ask  your  doctor  to 
fill  out  part  2  and  then  send  It  to  Boston 
for  approval.  If  your  application  is  passed 
upon  favorably,  you  will  receive  a  letter 
from  Dr.  McKay  within  a  few  days  to  the 
effect  that  your  physician  and  the  hospital, 
in  the  event  you  decide  to  go  to  the  hos- 
pital, have  been  notified  that  funds  have 
been  authorized  for  your  case.  Keep  this 
letter  since  it  will  serve  as  a  means  of  iden- 
tification when  you  go  to  the  hospital. 

APPLY  early 

It  is  Important  that  wives  apply  for 
E.  M.  I.  C.  funds  in  early  pregnancy.  The 
State  department  of  health  will  not  approve 
payment  of  the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any  serv- 
ice bill  before  the  application  is  made.  In 
case  of  emergency  it  is  advisable  that  the 
doctor  in  the  case  make  application  for  you 
within  48  hours  after  the  service  Is  rendered 
since  no  bills  for  hospital  or  medical  service 
will  be  paid  under  the  E.  M.  I.  C.  program  it 
this  Is  not  done. 

Wives  can  consult  their  regular  family  doc> 
tor  for  this  aid.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  to  a 
Oovcrnmcnt  doctor. 

Should  you  know  of  any  wife  of  any  eerv- 
Iceman  who  I*  In  need  of  this  care,  be  sure  to 
Impieas  upon  her  thst  It  la  nacaaeary  that 
she  should  »«>»  a  doctor  at  once  and  make  ap- 
pilratlon.  In  too  many  Instances  wives  of 
sarrlcaman  were  refused  K.  M.  I.  0,  funds, 
booau«a  no  application  waa  made  baiora- 
hand,  a  f/trf  unfortunate  and  tragit  oeeur- 
ranat,  but  this  ts  raquirad  by  tha  ■tate. 

oARa  raoviOM 

Tha  rhRrges  for  this  madleat,  hospital,  and 
surgical  HS«l«tMm«e  are  paid  through  tha  41* 
vialott  9t  ahild  hygienf,  MaMaehuseltM  Da* 
partmani  of  Hiiilio  HmUIi,  directly  to  tha 
hi'ktiitnt  and  the  doctor  and  nuraa.  Mo 
money  is  givmt  the  wifa. 

A  minimum  stay  of  10  days  In  tha  ho*t)t<'al 
after  childbirth  is  arranged  for  tha  mother, 
If  facilities  permit.  Hoapltal  oara  may  be 
authoriaed  In  any  hoapltal,  including  Army 
and  Navy  hoapltala,  where  maurnlty  and 
pediatric  services  have  been  approved  by  the 
•Ute  department  of  baaltb,   Therefore,  it  u 


Imperative  that  the  prospective  mother  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  local  hospital  haa 
been  approved  by  the  Bute  under  the 
E.  M.  I.  C.  program. 

Please  direct  Inquiries  to  me  at  Washing* 
ton.  D.  C. 

Next:  Employment  opportunities  for  dis- 
abled veterans  in  the  Government  aervice. 

Servicemen's  Benefits — Provide  TRAomro  roa 

Disables  Vet 

(By  Philip  J.  Philbin.  Congressman,  Third 

Massachusetts  District) 

(This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  to 
appear  in  the  Boston  Traveler  on  veterans' 
benefits,  by  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin. 
of  the  Third  Maasachuaetts  District.) 

Both  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies 
recognize  that  the  reemployment  of  disabled 
veterans  is  not  exclusively  a  poet-war  prob- 
lem since  disabled  veterans  are  being  re- 
turned every  day  from  the  fighting  fronts  all 
over  the  world. 

I  think  practically  all  of  us  feel  that  pref- 
erences shoxild  and  will  be  extended  to  vet- 
erans, whether  disabled  or  not.  by  both  pul>- 
llc  and  private  employers.  As  a  matter  of 
public  conscience,  over  11.000.000  of  our 
young  men  and  women  cannot  be  taken  from 
their  normal  pursuits  and  asked  to  make 
every  kind  of  sacrifice  and  then  be  cast  aside 
to  shift  for  themselves,  deprived  of  prevloua 
Jobs  and  new  opportunities  after  the  war  haa 
been  won. 

FEDERAL  PLEDGE 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
specifies  that  persons  who  have  left  positions 
In  the  Federal  service  and  have  entered  the 
armed  forces  shall  be  restored  to  the  posi- 
tions they  left,  or  to  like  positions  of  senior- 
ity, status,  and  pay.  This  is  the  obligation 
of  every  appointing  officer  of  any  Federal 
agency  and  there  is  no  question  that  this 
obligation  will  be  carried  out  conscientiously 
and  honestly. 

The  act  specifies  that  the  veteran  who  for- 
merly worked  for  the  Government  has  a  right 
to  return  to  his  old  position  or  to  a  position 
with  similar  seniority,  status,  and  pay  if  he 
is  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
position.  This  provision  could  be  interpreted 
by  some  Federal  officials  that  the  Federal 
Government,  as  an  employer,  is  under  no 
obligation  to  a  former  employee  who  becomes 
disabled  and  who  Is  unable  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  former  position. 

new  trainino 

7  his  means  that  In  many  Instancea  dts- 
ablod  veterans  will  have  to  be  trained  to  do 
things  which  they  have  never  done  before. 
Fortunately,  this  training  will  be  provided 
by  several  agencies,  for  Instance,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  through  Its  vocational 
rehabilitation  program,  which  Is  already 
functioning  here  in  MaaanchUMtta,  tbe  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  War  Manpower  CummlMilon.  All  the^ 
are  by  law  rrqtiired  to  see  to  It  thst  the  dlS' 
abltd  velsran  it  given  snm«  type  of  sprclal 
training  to  utillae  his  skills  and  berkground 
In  tha  beat  pfMnlble  msnnrr  so  that  the  vet- 
eran may  take  up  hli  peacellma  wsy  of  living 
without  aerioua  di«rupiiMri,  Otbor 
laws  will  duubllkM  simplify 
thaat  ofloyiii 

Mr  a«M  ilmo  past,  the  Olvil  ■ervloa 
mlaalon  baa  boati  working  on  tha  rehabilita- 
tion phase  of  tha  veteran's  problem,  Over 
a,IOO  dilfaranl  posliiona  in  tha  Oovarnmant 
tmbraalng  minionft  i*f  job  eoportttnitlaa  have 
iMon  aaamlited  and  «ui  vtyad  lo  tbtf  out  what 
lobs  pan  bo  Allad  by  handlmppad  parsons 
This  sti/vor  haa  dlaeloaMl  juat  what  abilities 
and  what  faculties  are  needed  In  particular 
jobs,  /^ready,  civilian  ptraona.  who  are 
handicapped,  have  been  placed  In  many  of 
these  posltloiM  on  tbe  basis  of 
appolntmeuu.  and  tbers  is  no 
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liHilftl  !•  iiw  WW  *«rt,    Mmv  (pi 


IMI. 


mmf  tUM  If  400  pliirMMily  Imi 

M  tiM  rrautt  of  this  apsetal  r*b«' 
MUnty  of  th«  Civil  Iwvie*  Com- 


BIAL  uaviai 

U  no  qiMsUoa  but  wb*t  our  dU- 

•btod  veterans  will  to  kble  to  take  orer  thcM 
aiMt  Many  other  positions  in  the  Federal 
OtfWJiu— nt  without  Interfering  with  tb« 
Sttitua  of  faithful  and  rfflclent  :-egular  em- 


vlth  faetxutl  InfotaMttOB  obtained 
toy  VMtous  sunrcya.  the  CommlMloo  wUl  be 
In  a  p(»ltlon  to  render  real  service  to  all 
fOHMT  OofwnuBant  employees  who  have  been 
tflHMad  M  •  raaolt  of  their  war  service.  The 
O0vanun<int  wUl  work  with  the  bandloiyd 
vaterMi  In  finding  jobs  which  am  b«  filled 
toy  pOTtoas  with  the  abillUea  and  faculties 
which  he  possesses,  even  though  he  may  be 
nvardcd  at  the  same  time  by  the  Veterans' 
ilnlstration  as  a  physically  handicapped 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
tosndlcapped  veteran  will  be  given  preferen- 
tlBl  treatment  once  It  has  bam  demonstrated 
that  as  a  result  of  special  tralnlzxg  be  can 
do  tbe  job  required. 

WHAT  or  oTBiast 
What  of  the  disabled  veteran  who.  prior 
to  hts  entrance  Into  the  service,  did  not 
work  for  the  Qovemment?  As  an  indica- 
Uoo  of  official  policy.  I  quote  United  States 
OtU  Service  Commissioner  Arthur  S.  Flam- 
ming. In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Disabled 
American  Vetermna  In  Hew  York  City: 

"They  should  be  given  preference  In  the 
filling  of  these  positions. 
"•       *     •  we  will  present  to  appointing 
disabled  veterans  who  have  the  facul- 
and   abilities   needed   to   perform   par- 
ticular Jotoi.  inaapttlve  of  any  other  phy- 
sical baadfeMp*  wtolch  they  may  have.    Ap- 
ittam  otteen  who  pass  over  veterans  must 
r  tOTmlt  In  writing  their  reasons  for  so 
tfotog." 

Alraatfy  the  Commlsakm  has  astabllshed  In 
Its  Washington  oOee  aa  OTfMliMtlonal  unit 
eharfMI  with  tba  responttbtltty  of  devoting 
■H  Of  ttfl  tha«  to  v«t«rana'  problaiM.  In  tlma 
I  at  tt«  Commission's  regional  ofBcas.  In- 
'  Beaton,  will  have  a  similar  ttaff 
It  ta  fVMMrt  ftM  in  pursuanc«  of  long 
astabliahad  eoofrMBlonal  policies,  otir  ad- 
BlBlstratlvs  pntHttm  ara  being  shaped  to 
r4  to  rstufBliic  vatarans,  aapadally  tha 
dacuiva  prafartnoaa  and  widaapraad 
It  epyortunttiaa  for  traialsg  aad 


diract  your   Inquirlaa   for  further 
tfataUad  IniorawUoo  to  tba  United  OUtes 

the  VaUrana'  Ad- 
•t  tiM  Fadaral  BulJdlnff. 
to  Bia  at  Houaa  of  RaprMantatlTaa, 
WMiitafftoB.  D.  C. 
'    Neat :  What  naxt  of  kin  should  know. 


—  IwainuMn     PaXB 
TO    Aaa  —  BtMurtcuaam   or   6 

SMOOLS   Bb   OBBMMaTB  ST 


I   A  IMOBUI  tnWtf 
mant  M  »mtm»U»tMf 
4mmm§nmmt  mH 
•utoauitlaally  paid  tc  ti 
child  or  ehUdraa. 

Tbla  Onaonth  grsttrtt: 
eally  paM  to  parcnu  or 
Tba  auw  or  woman  in 
ignata    toaforehand    tha 
brottoars  or  ■lotan 
gratuity  payawat.    Aa  a 
well  to  advise  the  u 
necessary  forms  from  his 
and  designate  his  p 
sisters  to  receive  this  payment 
done,  the  parents  or 
not  eligible  for  this  payi^ent 


tts 


li  Bot  automatt* 

brothers  or  slaters. 

sarvlea  must  daa- 

the    parenu    or 

a    the    O-moDths 

result.  It  might  be 

soldier  to  obtain 

commanding  officer 

or  brothers  and 

If  this  Is  not 

and  sisters  are 


(By  Fmup  J.  Pmuov,  Oongreaaman.  Third 
Ifaaaacbnsatts  District) 

There  Is  hardly  a  town  in  ICaaaachusetta 
has  not  fait  tba  baavy  burden  of  war 
the  loaa  of  a  native  son  on  some 
battlefield.  Sad  to  relate,  more  such 
will  follow.  It  Is.  therefore,  ap- 
proftrlata  that  our  people  be  Informed  aa  to 
JOM  what  dependenta  and  next  of  kin  are 
aatltlad  to  aa  a  result  of  the  losa  of  a  son. 
a  daughter,  a  htjsband.  or  a  father.  I  hope 
aud  pray  our  pec^le  may  be  spared  but  If  a 
•amaltj  visits  your  family  or  your  Im- 
Madlata  neighborhood,  you  ought  to  know 
tba  rtghta  of  certain  relsttrea.  BaatoaOy. 
thcta  are  four  nM>ney  beneflta  aa  followa: 


DCPnfDa  oM 


le 
sergetnt, 
h( 

111 


'•he 


The  amount  of  the 
the  rank  of  the  soldier 
private.  It  Is  1300.    II 
is  tSM.    If  he  Is  a 
payment  Is  six  times  th( 
of  the  man  or  woman 
payment  is  made  In 
and  is  payable  even  if 
Insurance. 

2.  Monthly  Insurance 
surance  Is  not  paid  In 
paid  on  a  monthly  basU 
age  of  the  beneficiary 
flciary.    the    higher    the 
On  a  910.000  policy  a 
years  of  age  will  receive 
240  months.    A  beneflcl^ 
age  will  get  a  guarantee^ 
ments — and    If    they 
nxonths,  It  Is  paid  for  life 
to   the  beneficiary  over 
actual  age.     Under  the 
year-old    beneficiary 
month.    Under  the  same 
beneficiary    will   receive 
and  so  on,  according  to 
upon  the  age  of  the  benfefidary. 


piyment  depends  on 

If  the  casualty  is  a 

Is  a  corporal,  It 

it  Is  1468.    Tbe 

monthly  base  pay 

the  service.    This 

adtltion  to  insurance 

the  soldier  has  no 


w  irvive 


wll 


It  la  always  a  wise  proo  dtire 
and  next  of  kin  of  voters  ns 
eally  with  tbe  bmh  In  th  i 
insurance  policies  to  vai$u 
affect  and  in  order.   The 
any  of  the  following  aa 
huabaad,  child.  stapchlU 
parents,  brother,  or  slstai 
half  blood. 


Bmbiiji      *BlfalOlfS. 


•tnni 


If 


IXFIAIWI 

ILivt 

(By  Pntur  J.  Pnoaav, 

Maasachusetti 

Bsaldta   tha   0-mootta 
and  tha  noatbiy 
euawd  la  an  earlier 
btagBta  to  vttarana  and 
eltida  panslons  and 
nel  pay. 

A  paailon  Is  paid 
and  children.    All  children 
Ible  and  children  up  to 
are  in  school  at  the  tu^e 
child  marries  before  18 
not  eligible  for  this  pen4ion 

Parents  who  have 
soldier  can  get  a  penaloh 
his  wife  and  children  are 
The  amounts  of  the  moi  i 

One  parent,  #45  a  numth 
825  each.    A  widow  unfer 
addition,  she  receives 
first  child  up  to  10 
receives  SIS  per  month 
10  and  18  and  this 
age  if  the  child  U  In 

It  is  important  to 
^lld.  or  parent  reeetres 
meata.  tf  a  policy  baa 
enlisted  man,  in  addltloo|to 


811 

yea  rs 

fcr 


contlxuea 
school 


(  TMspaf- 
to  •  vlfs  «f  0 

Is  M  VlfS,  It  IS 

st»rvlviaf  orplMUi 


lAmc 


>ayments:  This  In- 
lump  suit,.     It  Is 
depending  on  the 
older  the  bene- 
monthly    payment, 
beneficiary  under  30 
$55.51  a  month  for 
over  30  years  of 
120  equal  Install- 
beyond     120 
The  amount  paid 
JO  depends  on  the 
10,000  policy,  a  50- 
recelve    853  90    a 
policy,  a  70-year-old 
885  10   per   month, 
tables  set  up  based 


for  the  parents 

to  check  periodl- 

service  ooncemlng 

sure  they  are  in 

irvlceman  can  name 

beneficiaries:  Wlfa, 

.  lllegltlmata  child, 

,  including  those  of 


Back  Pav 
TolDvnusws  tr  Wsaas 
to  tunm 

loBgr8ssmsii.  Third 
District) 

gratuity   paymsnt 

Insurincs  payrosnts,  dis- 

aitide  In  this  sarles, 

^slr  dependents  in- 

In  sarrlos-  persoa* 


sutfmatically  to  a  wifs 

under  18  are  ellg- 

1  are  eligible  If  they 

of  death.    If  the 

or  21,  he  or  she  is 

ion. 

been| dependent  upon  tbe 

at  the  same  time 

receiving  a  pension. 

thly  pension  are: 

Two  parents. 

50  gets  845.    In 

per  modth  for  tha 

of  age     She  also 

each  child  between 

up  to  21  years  of 


n<  te 


that  a  widow.  • 
the  Insurance  pay- 
n  takaa  out  by  tba 

getting  a  pension. 


B8lll«or  kf80H88l8d, 


MfliI 
IIS  M 


it)»t  III' 


tho  MfliiM  tatf  tiM 
insuranss.    Aseordliifff,  rmI 
stminss  is  m  •lUet  and  la 

SACK  rsr 

Aitsars  of  psy  Is  •  possibility  somstlmss 
ovsriookad 

When  a  casualty  occura.  there  Is  always  a 
chance  the  veteran  hss  back  pay  due  to  him. 
For  instance,  If  tba  casualty  occurs  on  tha 
27th  day  of  the  month,  tba  veteran  bad  27 
days'  pay  coming  to  him.  If  the  casualty 
occurs  on  the  15th  day  of  the  month.  IS  days' 
pay  is  due.  and  so  on. 

Also,  when  soldiers  are  at  the  front,  there 
Is  always  tbe  possibility  that  they  may  have 
missed  several  pay  days.  All  this  back  pay 
is  paid  directly  to  the  next  of  kin.  In- 
quiries should  always  be  made  about  pos- 
sible arrears  of  pay  so  it  can  be  collected  by 
those  entitled  to  it. 

To  summarize,  I  advise  that  you  make 
careful  note  of  these  four  pa3rments  due  tha 
dependents  of  deceased  service  men  or 
women : 

1.  Six-month  gratuity  payment. 

2.  Insurance. 

3.  A  pension. 

4.  Arrears   of   pay. 

In  the  event  there  should  be  any  dlfflmlty 
In  getting  these  payments  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  might  be  advisable  to  write  me  at 
Washington. 

Next:  An  explanation  of  the  Increased 
Veterans'  Dependents  Allowances  Act. 


SxavicEMXir's  Benkftts  —  Dxpxndznct  Class 
Krr  TO  Patmxwts 

(By  PHnjp  J.  Phtlbix.  Congressman,  Third 
Massachusetts  District) 

AW   BZFLAMATION    OF   THX   IMCBCA8XD   TXTBUHS' 
DSPDVOCNTB  ALLOWANCS  ACT 

Recently.  Congress  voted  an  Increase  la 
allowances  to  be  paid  to  veterans'  dependents. 
Since  there  Is  considerable  confiulon  aa  to 
bow  these  payments  are  made  and  who  is 
eligible,  this  article  may  help  clarify  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  dependents  of  veterans. 

Broadly  any  dependent  of  a  man  or  woman 
m  the  service,  who  is  being  paid  8188  a  month 
or  less.  Is  eligible  to  reoeivs  s  dependent's 
allotment  or  allowance  from  tbe  Government. 
This  act  applies  only  to  man  and  woman  la 
tbe  service  wboss  bass  pay  la  8188  a  month 
or  lass.  Tbosa  sarrlcamsn  who  get  mors  than 
8180  a  month  eoms  under  another  systsm. 
Tbs  nsw  act  provldss  for  s  atontbly  sUotmsnt 
as  follows: 

Class  A  dcpendsats:  a  wlfs.  800:  a  wlfs  and 
child,  880:  each  additional  child,  890.  A 
dlTorosd  wlfs.  843;  a  diroread  wlfs  with  ona 
child,  872:  a  dlvoread  wlfs  with  sach  addl« 
tlonal  child.  890.  In  eass  of  alimony,  a  wlfa 
ssparatsd  or  dlvorosd  from  a  sanrlosnun  wUl 
racslTS  no  oiors  than  tbs  amount  fUcd  in  a 
eoart  ordsr  or  daeras.  U  tbs  divorce  or 
ssparation  ordsr  doss  not  call  for  alimony  or 
separata  malntaaanes,  she  will  not  rceeivs 
any  allotment. 

Class  B  dspendents.  or  where  tbe  depend- 
SDcy  on  tbs  serviceman  Is  less  than  60  par- 
cent:  A  parent,  837;  two  parents.  831;  a  par- 
ent and  any  number  of  brothers  or  slaters, 
887;  two  parents  and  any  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  837.  It  Is  Important  to  make 
mention  that  Class  B  dependents  are  classified 
as  such  because  they  are  only  partially  de- 
pendent upon  the  service  men  or  women  for 
support.  In  other  words,  if  the  dependenta 
are  dependent  upon  men  or  woman  In  tha 
service.  50  percent  or  less,  they  come  under 
Claas  B.  Only  837  is  given  In  such  cases  and 
applicants  have  to  prove  that  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  enlisted  man  or  woman 
for  support. 

a-i  DXPcnjcKTs 

Claas  B-1  dependents,  or  where  tba  da- 
pendency  on  the  serviceman  Ls  60  percent  or 
more:  One  parent,  860;  one  parent  and  ona 
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a    oerlod    extending    any-   I   surance  is  sold  at  a 
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lower  price  than  would   I   terlng-out  pay  and  I  desire  to  make  some 
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brother  or  sistsr,  mi  on§  psrtnt  And  MMh 
•iittionst  torothsr  or  slst«r,  $•»  pltw  ill  for 
fMb  l»roil»8r  or  slstsrs  two  psrsnu,  MO:  two 
parsnts  snd  OM  torotbsr  or  slsur,  OTf ;  two 
psrsnM  snd  SMb  addlttonal  brothsr  or  sUtsr, 
861  plus  8U  tor  —^  brethsr  or  ststar:  a 
brother  or  sister  but  no  parsnU,  883:  sach 
additional  brother  or  slsUr  without  parsnU, 

Here  alao  it  Is  necessary  for  tbe  applicant 
to  prove  60  percent  or  more  dependency.  If 
the  proof  given  is  not  sufficient,  the  depend- 
ent automatically  comes  under  class  B  and 
geU  much  less.  Thxis,  the  dividing  line,  above 
or  below  60  percent  dependency,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  as  to  the  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment 

Now  that  many  of  the  married  men  In  the 
community  are  being  called  for  the  services, 
It  Is  Important  that  they  make  application 
for  allotment  upon  Induction.  The  allot- 
ment payments  are  not  retroactive  and  only 
begin  the  date  the  application  is  filed.  As 
a  result,  If  tbe  enllsfd  man  waits  1  month 
or  2  months,  or  even  more,  before  filing  his 
application,  he  automatically  loses  1  or,  more 
months*  allotment  money.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  serviceman  file  the  day  he  la 
Inducted  so  that  his  family  can  be  promptly 
provided  for. 

Next:  Further  discussion  of  veterans'  de- 
pendents allowances. 

BcHvicxMENS  Benefits — Dependents'  Aid  or 
Sevekal  Kinds— Not  Onlt  Wife,  Children 
Bxrr   Parents,    Brothers,   Sisters   Mat    Be 
Eligulx 
(By  Philip  J.  PHiiam,  Congressman,  Third 
MassachusetU  District) 
The  application  for  veterans'  dependents' 
allowance  is  important,  and  there  is  need  for 
giving  the  matter  prompt  attention. 

This  application  Is  made  on  special  forms, 
available  at  the  Induction  center  from  the 
enlisted  man's  commanding  officer.  In  filling 
out  the  form  the  enlisted  man  should  be 
careful  to  spell  all  names  correctly  and  give 
exact  Information  as  to  marriage,  dales  of 
birth,  etc.  Many  of  the  difficulties  concern- 
ing allotments  are  due  to  carelessness  In  fill- 
ing out  the  form. 

In  the  event  the  enlisted  man  falls  for 
soms  reason  or  other  to  make  application, 
any  claas  A  dependent  can  make  application 
Instead.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  War  or  Navy  Department  or  you  may 
obtain  an  application  by  merely  writing  your 
Congressmsn  or  Senator,  who  will  be  plesssd 
to  forward  ons  to  you  snd  assist  In  srsry  pos- 
sibls  way,  Tbs  Army  rsqulrss  that  Its  regulsr 
application  form  bs  flUsd  out,  while  the  llsvy 
•imply  rsqulret  a  letUr  giving  the  nams  at 
the  applicant's  wife  and  children,  date  of 
birth,  snd  ssrvlcs  addrsss  of  tbs  enlisted 
i*ian. 

If  the  senrlceman  does  not  wish  to  make 
application  for  class  B  or  B-1  depandenU, 
no  other  person  can  apply.  Thess  allotmenU 
are  granted  and  continued  only  at  the  will 
of  the  man  or  woo»n  In  tbe  service.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  make  application.  How- 
ever, whenever  an  enlUtad  man  falls  to  make 
such  application  and  tha  dependenU  are  rea- 
sonably sure  that  be  will  approve  It.  they 
may  make  the  application  themselves. 

Tbe  permission  of  the  enlisted  man  then 
will  be  obUined  by  the  service;  and  if  he 
gives  permission,  the  allotment  wlU  be  ap- 
proved and  payments  started. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  class  A  de- 
pendents can  obtain  allotments  without  the 
consent  of  the  serviceman.  All  other  de- 
pendenta require  his  approval. 
oTHsa  axuTivxs 
Parents  and  brothers  or  sisters  of  service- 
men can  receive  an  allotment  even  If  the 
serviceman's  vsrlfe  and  children  are  getting 
one.  If  the  enlisted  man  also  partially  sup- 
ported his  parents  and  brothers  or  sUters 


prior  to  his  sntrsttM  Into  tiM  88m«8.  llMf 
are  oJse  otlfibls  for  »m  sUotmMit,  ApptioS' 
tioA  0811  to  mods  in  ths  tisust  msnnsr  snd 
ftll  thst  U  nsessssry  Is  proof  of  dspsndtnoy, 
as  though  ths  snilstsd  man  wsrs  stoifl*. 

For  sxampls,  If  there  u  a  wlfs  sad  OM 
child  dspendsnt  upon  tbs  servtoemaa.  tMf 
receive  800.  If  this  same  man  has  two  par- 
ents and  a  sister,  also  dependent  upon  him, 
they  can  receive  a  total  of  870  also.  To  get 
this  extra  879,  all  that  is  necessary  is  an  addl- 
tlcuial  85  deduction  from  the  serviceman's 
pay.  The  Government  makes  up  the  differ- 
ence. If  the  parenu  and  brothers  or  sisters 
are  only  partially  dependent — that  Is,  less 
than  60  percent — If  they  can  get  837. 

In  addition,  If  parents  are  dependent  upon 
more  than  one  son  or  da'ighter,  who  are  both 
in  the  service,  they  are  eligible  for  larger  al- 
lotments. For  example,  if  two  parenu  are 
greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  in  the  service, 
they  receive  868  a  month.  Now  If  another 
son  or  daughter  enters  Into  the  service,  upon 
whom  Jiey  depended  also  for  support,  these 
same  two  parenU  are  eligible  to  receive  an- 
other 837  from  the  second  son  or  daughter. 

Often  your  Congressman  can  help  expedite 
allotment  applications  when  there  is  real 
need  for  thia  money,  so  it  Is  advisable  that 
you  write  him  when  paymenU  are  slow  in 
coming  to  you.  Also,  your  Representative  In 
Congress  often  can  help  clear  up  some  of 
your  difficulties.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
him. 

Next :  Emergency  relief  for  servicemen  and 
their  dependente. 

Servicemen's  BENErrrs— Relief  Funds  Func- 
tions Told— Men  Themselves,  as  Well  as 
Families,  Often  Mat  Receive  Timpoeast 
Aid 
(By  Philip  J    Philbin,  Congressman,  Third 
Massachusetts  District) 
Now  that  soms  of  the  married  men  of  this 
community  are  being  called  into  the  service, 
there  sometimes  arls3  cases  of  extreme  hard- 
ahlp  Involving  dependenU  of  servicemen.    In 
some  cases,  even  the  men  and  women  in  ths 
service  hsve  found  themselves  In  destituu 
circumstances  at  one  time  or  other.    Many 
dependents,  and  even  members  of  the  armed 
forces  themselves,  ars  not  fully  acquainted 
with  the  two  emergency  agencies  set  up  for 
tbs  exprsss  purpoM  of  helping  such  psrsons 
In  nsed. 

Thess  two  agencies  have  branches  all  ovsr 
tbs  country,  Tbsy  srs  tbs  Army  Bmcrgsncy 
RsUef  Fund,  whoss  functions  have  rscsntly 
bssn  ssslgnsd  to  ths  Rsd  Cross,  and  ths  Bsvy 
Rsllsf  Soclsty, 

ARMT  KsitKr  rtms 
Any  msmbcr  of  ths  srmed  forces  In  ths 
Army  can  sppsal  to  ths  Army  rsllsf  fund  st 
ths  spselsl  ofBces  sst  up  in  esch  Army  camp 
In  tbs  United  States  and  overseas  or  through 
ths  Bad  Cross,  If  hs  Is  not  st  camp,  for  nsaded 
Immedlsts  flnsnclal  asslsuncs,  anrt  hs  will 
receive  courteous  and  willing  asalsUnce  at 
all  times.  The  fund  la  open  to  all  depand- 
enU of  men  and  women  In  the  Army.  Should 
anyone  know  of  any  destitute  dependent  at 
home  or  any  destitute  member  of  the  Army, 
advise  him  to  get  In  touch  at  once  with  the 
Army  emergency  relief  fund  direct  or  through 
the  local  Red  Cross  office. 

Another  agency  U  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 
Any  dependent  of  a  man  or  woman  In  our 
naval  forces  can  appeal  to  this  agency  for 
urgent  financial  assistance.  Any  member  of 
our  naval  forces  in  destitute  clrcunistances 
can  appeal  to  this  agency  and  his  needs  will 
be  taken  carfl  of.  Should  you  know  of  any- 
one in  our  naval  forcfcs  in  dire  circumstances, 
advise  him  to  take  up  his  case  with  the  Navy 
Relief  Society.  To  get  Inunediate  action 
from  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  It  U  advisable 
to  take  up  the  case  through  the  local  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Red 
Cross  is  in  a  position  to  expedite  matters,  but 


In  tM  ovsat  tlMM  It  18  Mi  poosiMo  fw  tM 

dspsMlMlM  of  tM  OmiOMd  BUM  la  MM  OftMOd 

§t«tM  Nsvy  or  ttos  IMA  hlMooU.  In  dsstltuu 
droumstsnsss,  to  gH  In  toush  with  ths  Rod 
Oro«,  Ml  appMtl  can  p»  msds  to  ths  Boston 
fenmeh  of  ths  Nsvy  BsIM  Boelsty  Ausillsry. 
Bonk  Building,  Thompson  Bqusrs,  cbarlss- 
town,  wbars  prompt  snd  courteous  aasisunos 
will  bs  glvsn 

ONLY  rot  snvicxMXM 

These  two  agencies  wsre  set  up  to  take  cars 
of  the  urgent  critical  cases  of  men  in  sarvlcs 
who  are  In  need  of  immediate  financial  as- 
sisunce.  This  service  Is  available  only  to 
men  actually  In  the  armed  forces  and  is  not 
available  to  servicemen  who  have  been  dis- 
charged. Likewise,  the  service  U  available 
only  to  dependenU  of  men  in  our  armed 
forces,  and  not  to  dependenU  of  a  discharged 
soldier  or  sailor. 

If  urgent  need  actually  exlsU,  it  should  not 
take  more  than  an  hour  or  two  to  get  finan- 
cial help  for  anyone  who  is  destitute.  Tha 
Army  and  Navy  Emergency  Relief  Funds 
reach  out  to  every  community  In  the  coun- 
try. This  emergency  help  Is  available  at  all 
times,  and  our  service  men  and  women  and 
their  dependenU  should  have  no  hesiution 
in  making  application  for  It  when  In  real 
need. 

Servicemen's     BcKxms — Red     Cross     Aids 
Service  Famujes— Wnx  Help  While  De- 
pendents  OF  Fighters  Await   Receipt  or 
Their  Allotments 
(By  Philip  J.  Philbin,  Congressman,  Third 
MassachusetU  District) 
Another  agency  that  gives  aid  to  tbe  de- 
pendenU of  servicemen  is  the  Home  Service 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  this  Is  avail- 
able  through   the  chapter   located   In   your 
town  or  the  nearest  community.    The  Home 
Service  gives  financial  assistance  to  depend- 
enU of  servicemen  during  the  period  from 
the  time  of  filing  of  the  eoldlers  or  saUor's 
application  for  a  family  allotment  and  the 
receipt  of  such  allotment.    There  Is  no  spe- 
cific sum  granted  for  all  cases.    The  amount 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  tbe  dependentsT 
needs  at  ths  moment. 

OnOB  ASStSTANCt 

The  Red  Croes  will  not  supplement  tba 
dependenU'  allotment  once  the  checks  stsrt 
oomlng  from  tbs  Oovsrnmsnt,  taking  tbe 
position  thst  tbs  incrsssad  allowances  ars 
ample  to  uke  care  of  the  immsdlaU  nssds 
of  ths  families  of  servicemen. 

Other  ssslsuncs  svsilsbls  from  ths 
boms  ssrvlcs  of  tbs  Rsd  Cross  Is  funds  for 
traasportAtloa  of  wives  suanded  far  away 
from  thstr  homes  whsa  thsir  husbands  Issvs 
for  overssss  asslgnmenU,  or  uansporutlon 
boms  whsn  their  husbsnds  ars  transferred 
to  other  oaaips,  Medlcsl  care  to  the  wives 
and  ehlldrsB  of  servicemen  is  slso  svallabla 
from  ths  home  service  in  the  event  there 
are  no  community  facilities  available  to  pro- 
vide stub  ears.  TbU  msdical  care  Is  espe- 
cially given  to  wives  or  families  of  serrlce- 
men  living  In  the  so-called  camp  communl- 
tlea  whoee  hospital  facilities  are  closed  to 
them  because  they  ars  tranalenU. 

The  home  service  Is  also  equipped  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  dependenU  of  serv- 
icemen for  special  and  unusual  needs,  such 
as  operations,  and  so  forth,  when  such  assist- 
ance is  not  available  from  community  wel- 
fare services. 

FOR  OISCHARCEO  VET,  TOO 

There  Is  also  this  special  fact  to  note  about 
the  home  service  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  com- 
pared to  the  assisUnce  from  the  Army  ttnar- 
gency  Relief  Fund  and  the  Navy  Relief  So- 
ciety; this  financial  assistance  is  also  avaU- 
able  to  the  discharged  veUran.  especiaUy  tba 
disabled,  during  the  interval  of  the  fUlnf  of 
hU  claim  for  veterans'  compensation  and  the 
adjudication  of  hU  claim  by  the  Veterans' 
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CMahoneyI,  before  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Richmond. 


ever  existed.    We  have  produced  tbe  Imple- 
ments  without   which   BriUin   and   Russia 


^  ^  A.  .Via.—  - 


the  opportunity  for  the  advocates  of  totali- 
tarian central  power  to  walk  upon  the  scene. 


I 
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Administration,    •    period    extending    any- 
vhere  from  S  to  8  month*. 


In  rmptmat  to  tnqiyrles  I  have  made  con- 
canUac  problema  of  vetcrana'  dependenta  aa 
A  fWUlt  of  th«  cloaing  of  the  Army  Bner- 
tmof  Belief  district  oAeea  In  Maaaacbuaetta, 
A.  S.  B.  beadqtnrten  in  Waahlngton  adTlaes 
"This  new  arrangement  with  the  Red  Cross 
vaa  effected  In  order  to  prevent  duplication 
of  effort  by  the  Red  Croas  and  the  Army 
fcjuergency  Relief  and  further  In  the  interest 
of  a  conaerratlon  of  Army  manpower  now 
In  relief  work.  The  Red  Cross  baa  given 
assiirance  that  It  will  care  for  the  needs 
of  avTlcemen  and  their  depedents  and  the 
Army  Emergency  Relief  stands  ready  to  sup- 
plement that  aid  In  any  case  where  the  Red 
Croaa  la  unable,  due  to  the  provisions  of  its 
bcoM-aervlce  policy,  to  handle  a  particular 


Where  supplemental  aid,  not  given  by  the 
Red  Croas.  Is  needed.  aarTloemen  or  their 
famUles  should  ask  the  local  Red  Cross  to 
ehaaaei  their  request  to  northeastern  head- 
quarter*. American  Red  Croea.  300  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  T..  where  a  liaison 
ofBcer  of  the  Army  Emergency  Relief  is  sta- 
tioned, or  write  or  wire  me  at  Washington. 

Vezt:  The  Nation  cares  for  its  veterans. 

BaavmutPf's  Bzmrrrs — Disabled  Vrrs  Orr 
OovaurxsNT  Cabs — Pancsirrs  Axx  PaoM 
•10  TO  8100  A  Montr:  Thoss  Hahoicappid 

VOCATIOWAIXT  TeAINED 

(By  Philip  J.  Pnoaiif,  Congressman,  Third 
Ifaaaachusetts  District) 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
United  State*  has  paid  out  mere  than  131,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  In  direct  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  families,  including  those  of  World  War 
No.  a.  This  la  ample  proof  that  a  grateful 
Nation  has  ever  been  mindful  of  the  sacri- 
fices mad*  by  her  sons  and  daughters  In  de- 
fense of  our  country.  At  the  present  time, 
tha  Government  Is  caring  for  veterans  of  all 
vara  and  their  dependents  and  at  last  coxmt, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  was  caring  in 
one  way  or  another  in  substantial  manner 
for  more  than  a  million  persona. 

One  theory  underlying  all  laws  concerning 
disability  resulting  from  service  In  the  pres- 
ent war  la  that  the  Government  Is  under  a 
duty  to  do  everything  humanly  poaslbl*  to 
enable  our  disabled  men  to  become  once 
again  useful  and  self-supporting  members  of 
the  community.  Disability  must  have  oc- 
eurrad  or  have  been  aggravated  In  line  of 
doty  la  order  to  warrant  a  pension  or  voca- 
tional tralnlnc,  but  hospital  treatment  and 
domiciliary  care  in  soldiers'  homes  may  be 
given  for  disability  not  due  to  war  service. 
bbakxjtt  patmsmts 

Ttaaaa  rtlMblHty  paymanta  run  from  110  a 
month  for  a  10  percent  disability  to  $100  a 
month  for  total  disability.  The  ciirrent  aver- 
age rate  of  disablllt](  for  World  War  No.  2  la 
40  percent,  which  means  payments  of  MO  a 
month.  Sums  a»  high  as  $250  a  month  may 
b*  paid  for  cartain  q>eclflc  disabilities  of  an 
tmusiial  or  particularly  burdensome  charac- 
ter. 

If  the  dlaablllty  1*  characterized  by  a  voca- 
tional handicap,  the  veteran  is  entitled  to 
receive  vocational  rehabilitation  or  training 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  a 
period  of  4  years,  if  he  requires  and  demands 
It.  All  expenses  of  thia  training  are  paid.  In- 
cluding books,  tuition  or  other  equipment. 
In  addition,  the  veteran's  pension  is  in- 
CMiMd  to  MO  a  month.  If  single,  and  tOO  a 
Moath  If  married,  with  additional  sums  for 
other  dependenta  this  man  haa  to  support 
while  In  training.  Application  for  this 
training  should  be  made  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Boston. 

LirS  IMSUKANCB 

Every  aervlccman  may  apply  for  what  la 
known  aa  national  life  Insurance.    This  In- 
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terlng-out pay  and  I  desire  to  make 
brief  observations  for  the  benefit  of  tbaae 
men  and  women  which  may  help  them  to 
expedite  their  respective  applications 

Discharged  veterans,  desiring  to  apply  for 
musterlng-out  pay  may  obtain  mimeo- 
graphed application  forms  from  the  Finance 
Officer,  United  States  Army,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Building.  80  Federal  Street.  Boston 
These  same  forms  may  be  used  by  Navy.  Coast 
Guard,  and  marine  veterans.  In  addition 
local  veterans'  organizations  may  also  have 
a  supply  of  forms,  and  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  have  printed  the  ofBcla) 
blank,  which  Is  readily  procurable. 

CXrnFlCATK    NEEDED 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  the  serviceman 
must  return  this  application  with  his  origi- 
nal service -discbarge  certificate.  Under  regu- 
lations,  photostatic  copies  will  not  itr\e  the 
purpose  inasmuch  as  the  original  certificate 
Itself  must  be  marked  with  appropriate  nota- 
tions that  the  serviceman  has  applird  for  and 
has  been  granted  musterlng-out  pay.  This 
ruling  was  made  In  order  tc  minimize  dupli- 
cate or  fraudulent  claims  and  at  the  same 
time  expedite  payment  to  the  veteran,  inas- 
much as  centralized  discharge  records  will  not 
be  consulted  for  some  time  following  actual 
payment  of  these  benefits.  The  applications 
of  all  discharged  veterans  who  were  Inducted 
from  this  area  must  be  returned  to  the  Army 
Finance  OfBcer  at  Boston  and  payment  will 
be  made  from  that  ofllce.  Veterans  should 
not  become  concerned  if  they  recelv^  their 
first  check  without  their  discharge  certificate 
returned  In  the  same  envelope.  The  certifi- 
cate will  be  sent  In  a  day  or  two  as  an  added 
protection  against  mail -box  theft  of  the 
check.  These  safeguards  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

WaiTE  POH  OTHZH  DATA 

It  ts  exceedingly  difficult  to  write  at  length 
and  explain  In  full  detail  all  benefits  available 
to  veterans  of  this  and  previous  wars 

I  h-ve  tried  in  these  articles  to  sketch 
briefly  and  -oncisely  the  benefits  and  rights  of 
veterans  under  existing  legislation.  Of  neces- 
sity, it  was  impossible  to  recite  in  full  deWll 
In  such  limited  tlm-  and  space  all  the  rami- 
fications and  technicalities  of  the  relief  pro- 
vided by  (ingress. 

I  hope  the  Information  contained  herein 
will,  in  the  main,  point  the  way  of  guidance 
and  effective  action  by  which  veterans  may 
move  to  av^il  themselves  of  current  legisla- 
tive measures  In  their  behalf.  If  anyone  has 
special  questions  or  special  problems.  I  stig- 
gest  you  write  to  me  personally,  420  Old 
House  Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  series  by  Ck)ngressman 
Philbin.  Possession  of  these  articles  may  be 
of  inestimable  value  as  guidance  if  you  need 
them  later. 


The  Rights  of  Man  in  the  Post- War 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OP  KXNTTKrXT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  I't  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ri(X}ro  a  very  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Rights  of  Man  in 
The  Post-War  World,  delivered  by  the 
senior    Senator    from    Wyoming    [Mr. 
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©•MahoneyI,  before  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  ApJll  13  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  spot  in  all 
the  world  more  appropriate  for  a  discussion 
of  the  principles  which  must  guide  us  in 
reorganizing  the  post-war  world  than  here 
in  Virginia,  for  of  all  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  none  made  a  richer  contribution  than 
Virginia  to  the  founding  of  the  Nation.  The 
leaders  of  this  State  in  the  formative  period 
of  the  Republic  had  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  principles  upon  which  free  govern- 
ment must  be  built.  The  people  of  Virginia 
may  still  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Its  public 
of&clals  in  both  State  and  Federal  office  hold 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  country 
Both  Senator  Glass  and  Senator  Btxd  ari 
known  and  respected  everywhere  for  their 
loyalty  to  conviction. 

Certainly,  too,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  day  more  appropriate  than  this  for 
the  discussion  of  any  theme  involving  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  for  this  is  the  birth- 
day of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  fame  of  Jefferson  increases 
with  the  passing  years:  Nothing  can  dim  the 
luster  of  his  reputation  as  the  philosopher  of 
human  rights. 

"Nothing  Is  unchangeable,"  said  he,  "but 
the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  man." 
That  was  his  faith,  political  and  economic, 
from  the  day  he  penned  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  until  that  day  in  June  1826, 
half  a  century  later  when  he  wrote  the  last 
message  that  ever  came  from  his  hand. 

I  need  not  tell  this  gathering  that  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington  had  Invited 
Jefferson  to  attend  the  celebration  that  was 
planned  for  the  Nations  Capital  on  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  that  Jefferson,  unable  to  leave 
Montlcello.  sent  him  this  message  in  re- 
sponse : 

"All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening,  to  the 
rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of  the 
light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every 
view  the  palpable  truth  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on 
their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few,  booted  and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately  by 
the  grace  of  Gcd." 

With  these  final  words  there  passed  from 
the  active  scene  the  great  Virginian  who,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  assert- 
ed that  governments  are  instituted  among 
men  to  secure  the  Inalienable  rights  they 
derive  from  their  Creator  and  that  the  Just 
powers  of  government  come  only  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  This  principle  of 
the  relation  of  government  to  men  is  now 
enduring  its  most  dangerous  attack.  The 
appalling  conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged 
was  initiated  by  men  whose  views  were  at 
utter  variance  with  those  of  Jefferson.  The 
war  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  making 
government  supreme  and  of  denying  to  men 
the  right  to  control  it. 

We  now  know  that  this  attempt  to  destroy 
the  principles  of  free  government  has  failed. 
We  know  that  though  military  victory  may 
be  delayed  and  though  we  must  still  pay  a 
terrible  price,  nothing  can  now  prevent  the 
forces  of  freedom  from  achieving  It. 

MILITART  VICTORT  WILL  VINDICATX  JXfTIRSON 

When  that  victory  comes  it  wUl  be  a  vindi- 
cation of  the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  the 
principles  of  political  freedom  which  this 
Nation  has  always  cherished.  It  has  been 
the  contribution  of  the  people  of  America, 
the  people  In  whom  Jefferson  had  such  pro- 
found faith,  that  has  made  this  victory  possi- 
ble. Totally  unprepared  as  we  were  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  our  people 
have  transformed  this  Nation  from  one 
which  was  devoted  only  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  into  the  mightiest  mUltary  power  that 


ever  existed.  We  have  produced  the  imple- 
ments without  which  BriUln  and  Russia 
could  not  have  withstood  the  totalitarian 
might  of  Germany.  We  have  produced  the 
food  necessary  to  maintain  not  only  our  own 
military  foroea  but  to  supplement  the  sup- 
plies of  all  our  allies  as  well. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  both  have  been 
organized  by  a  free  people  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  exceed  the  most  efficient  achlevementa 
of  concentrated  arbitrary  state  power.  We 
entered  this  war  with  only  part  of  a  one- 
ocean  Navy.  Now  we  have  a  Navy  capable  of 
dominating  two  oceans,  a  Navy  greater  by 
far  than  that  of  which  any  dictator  ever 
dreamed.  We  entered  the  war  with  only  a 
handful  of  airplanes.  Today  we  are  driving 
Japanese  planes  from  the  sky  and.  in  co- 
operation with  our  British  allies,  are  slowly 
but  certainly  destroying  the  Luftwaffe  on  the 
ground  and  In  the  air. 

In  a  single  month  our  industrial  machine  is 
now  producing  three  times  as  many  airplanes 
as  we  were  capable  of  manvifacturing  in  an 
entire  year  before  the  war  began.  Our  Indus- 
trial organization  is  today  outproducing  both 
Germany  and  Japan  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  combat  material. 

This  is  the  achievement  of  a  free  people, 
an  achievement  which  beggars  all  descrip- 
tion, an  achievement  which  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  the  annoyances  we  have  en- 
dured and  the  cacrlflces  we  have  made  will 
have  been  forgotten.  It  is  an  achievement 
which  Justlfles  the  faith  of  Jefferson  and  all 
those  othe-  Americans  from  all  13  of  the 
original  colonies  who  built  the  American  Re- 
public upon  the  Indestructible  foundation  of 
popular  sovereignty. 

But  If  we  look  back  upon  the  legacy  which 
was  bequeathed  to  us  and  seek  to  peer  Into 
the  future  to  discern  the  outlines  of  the  new 
structure  of  freemen  that  is  to  arise,  we 
must  ask  ourselves  how  It  came  about  that 
168  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  principles  of  human 
freedom  came  to  be  in  such  grave  danger. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  warned  us  long  before 
the  war  began  of  their  Intention  to  make  the 
state  the  master  of  men  Instead  of  their  ser- 
vant. They  told  us  in  words  of  one  syllable 
that  democracy  was  outmoded  and  could  not 
endure  in  the  modem  world.  We  heard  them. 
but  we  did  not  believe  them.  We  waved  aside 
their  declarations  as  the  unimportant  rant- 
Ings  of  demagogs,  but  we  know  now  that  if 
It  had  not  been  for  the  heroic  defense  of 
Britain  by  the  freedom-loving  people  of  Eng- 
land and  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  extraordi- 
nary productive  output  of  our  own  people. 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  would  have  made  their 
boasts  good.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us.  there- 
fore, in  our  plana  for  reorganizing  the  fu- 
ture to  search  out  the  catises  of  this  great 
horror  which  might  have  turned  cut  to  be 
complete  disaster  for  the  rights  of  man. 

STABLE    LOCAL    BCONOyT    XSSCNTIAL 

The  message  I  bring  you  is  simple  and  I 
think  altogether  understandable — there  can 
be  no  successful  defense  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  central  arbitrary  power  until  first 
there  is  a  stable  local  economy.  It  has  been 
the  loss  of  economic  stability  in  local  com- 
munities and  subdivisions.  In  villages,  cities, 
and  States  that  has  undermined  political  free- 
dom and  made  possible  the  growth  of  the 
totalitarian  state. 

When  Jefferson  and  his  colleagues  labored 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Government, 
our  economy  was  almost  exclusively  individ- 
ual. Today  it  Is  an  organized  economy  and 
is  preponderantly  national  In  scope.  This 
change  from  the  individual  basis  to  the  or- 
ganized basis  has  taken  place  all  over  the 
world  and  we  have  not  successfully  adjtisted 
ourselves  to  the  alteration.  It  was  the  faU- 
ure  to  make  this  adjustment,  the  failure  of 
a  central  economy  to  provide  sure  and  cer- 
tain employment  foe  all  men  that  created 


the  opportunity  for  the  advocates  of  totali* 
tarlan  central  power  to  walk  upon  the  scene. 
Our  sticceas  in  reorganleing  for  the  post- 
war world  will  be  measured  by  the  degree 
In  which  we  succeed  In  stabilizing  the  op- 
portunities of  Individuals  and  localities  in 
a  world  in  which  the  advance  of  science  has 
made  organizational  activities  neceaaary. 
This  adjustment  can  be  obtained  without  in- 
Jury  to  any  group  or  class,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  any  class  warfare,  without  the  loaa  of 
individual  freedom  if  only  we  open  our  eyea 
to  certain  plain  and  Inescapable  facts. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  In  the  United 
States  30,000  more  post  offices  than  are  in 
existence  today.  Good  roads  and  high  speed 
automobiles  have  destroyed  the  little  post 
offices  and  built  up  the  big  ones.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century  we  had  over  72,000  fourth- 
class  offices  and  only  194  post  offices  of  the 
first  class.  Today  we  have  only  27,000  fourth- 
class  post  offices  while  offices  of  the  first  class 
have  Increased  in  number  from  194  to  1.444. 

With  the  change  of  the  Instrumenu  that 
we  use  in  the  modem  world,  there  has  been 
a  complete  change  likewise  in  our  manner  of 
living.  No  one,  of  course,  would  want  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  the  dominant  fourth- 
class  post  office.  No  one  would  want  to  sacri- 
fice the  Improvements  and  the  comforts 
which  have  come  with  the  increased  number 
of  first-class  post  offices,  but  unless  we  un- 
derstand precisely  what  brought  about  this 
change  in  the  geographical  structure  of  the 
country  we  shall  not  understand  how  it  hap- 
pens that  little  business  and  local  business 
is  In  such  a  precarious  position  from  end  to 
end  of  the  country.  Precisely  the  same  in- 
fluences which  have  been  destroying  the  small 
post  offices  have  been  sapping  the  vitality  of 
little  business,  of  local  buslneas,  of  individ- 
ual enterprise. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  during  the 
last  week  In  March  published  In  most  of  the 
great  newspapers  of  the  country  an  adver- 
tisement to  show  what  it  has  accomplished 
in  the  war  effort,  how  much  it  has  produced, 
what  It  has  received  for  Its  production,  and 
how  Its  receipts  have  been  distributed.  This 
record  shows,  for  example,  that  of  almost 
$2,000,000,000  which  It  received  In  1943  from 
Its  customers  {an  Increase  of  22  percent  over 
what  it  had  received  in  1941)  almost  $1,000.- 
000,000  was  paid  to  employees  who  received 
45  percent  more  than  they  had  received  3 
years  before. 

TH«  "poPtnjmoN"  OF  810  uasimssta 
The  advertisement  showed  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  in  1943  paid  out 
$707,000,000  for  the  purchase  from  others  of 
products  and  services.  This  was  also  an  in- 
crease of  22  percent  over  payments  for  the 
game  purposes  in  1941. 

Significant  as  these  figures  are.  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  has  given  us  even 
more  significant  Information  in  the  adver- 
tisement by  reciting  that  It  has  more  than 
340.000  employees  and  222.000  stockholders. 
Let  us  add  these  two  figures  together  and  we 
find  that  the  "poptilation,"  ao  to  apeak,  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  without 
taking  into  account  at  all  the  families  of 
employees  and  stockholders,  Is  more  than 
662.000  persons.  How  many  cities  in  Vir- 
ginia, how  many  covmties,  have  a  population 
that  great? 

Let  us  suppose  that  each  one  of  these  em- 
ployees and  each  one  of  these  stockholders  is 
a  member  of  a  family  of  three — that  means 
a  "population"  of  1,686.000  persona.  There 
are  18  States  in  the  Federal  Union  each  of 
which  has  fewer  people  than  that. 

Let  me  take  another  example.  ThU  is 
from  an  advertisement  published  by  General 
Motors  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  this  week.  Like  tha  ad  cA 
the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corporation,  ItteUa 
a  story  of  marvelous  achievement,  o(  el>rt«nt 
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tndurtrtal  nutnt**"*"^-  o'  '^  fra^t  contribu- 
tion to  tiM  wwr.  But  here  again  we  bav* 
an  t"**^"!  rarelaUon  of  tb«  (IganUe  alae 
vhkte  lM«  bMB  attalnad  by  tDduatrial  or- 
HH^IInn  Oanaral  Moton  which  manu- 
factures not  only  6  different  modela  of 
MiUAkObllea.  a  popular  truck,  a  desirable 
mmdb,  the  Flaher  body,  and  th«  rtlgldalre. 
but  also  a  acore  of  other  highly  eawntlal 
and  raluable  products,  tells  us  that  In  1M3 
tu  ■!■■§■  BtMBbcr  at  employees  wwm  448.000. 
Its  slockboldsn  nitmbered  •pprostiaately 
421.000,  a  total  "population"  of  individual 
emptoyMS  and  stockholders  of  870.000  Mul- 
tiplying by  3  we  have  a  total  industrial 
■^population"  of  2.600.000.  again  exceeding 
the  number  of  ii^habitants  fcxind  by  the 
United  atataa  Census  in  IMO  to  be  domiciled 
is  each  of  29  of  the  48  States. 

General  Motors  tells  us  with  pardonable 
prtde  that  In  IMS  the  physical  volume  of 
war  materials  which  it  produced  was  more 
than  double  that  prodtKed  in  1942.  It 
tells  us  that  the  value  of  this  production 
•aoantcd  to  13  500  000.000.  and  that  it  paid 
for  Materials  and  services  purchased  from 
Othva    approximately    » 1.900  000.000. 

Oancral  Motors  tops  the  list  of  all  the 
OcyAtatlona  In  the  country  to  which  the 
Oovenunent  has  awarded  its  war  contracts. 
It  and  90  other*  have  received  war  contracts 
•Bi0f«Dting  tn  value  since  the  beginning  of 
tiM  war  effort  to  more  than  70  percent  of 
all  the  billions  of  dollars  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  expended  out  of  Its  deep- 
ening deficit — 70  percent  to  100  huge  organU 
Mtions.  80  percent  to  all  the  other  thotisands. 
Bere.  again,  you  have  the  same  condition  of 
lltUe  grovv*  ^rj^e  "P  *nd  big  groups  grow- 
ing blgjiv  tlwt  I  showed  you  at  the  outset 
tn  the  story  of  the  Nation's  post  offices. 


HOW    WHOt.«   COUHIIT    18 

It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  country 
oould  not  have  made  the  marvelous  record  in 
the  mimufccture  of  war  materials,  of  which 
we  arc  so  proud,  without  the  highly  efficient, 
«eIl-organl2sed  activity  of  these  giant  indus- 
trial institutions.  But  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
for  a  monrent  the  magnitude  of  the 
Mde  by  these  unlU  to  realize  that 
the  prosperity  of  every  community  in  the 
land  Is  dependent  upon  what  the  managers 
of  thase  organlsatioiu  do  and  the  decisions 
they  make.  When  United  States  Steel,  which 
last  year  bought  •707.000.OCO  of  products  and 
service*  from  others,  or  when  General  Mo- 
tors, which  last  year  botight  almost  ta.OOO,- 
000.000  of  such  materials  and  service:,  re- 
duce* the  amount  of  its  orders,  mines,  and 
factories,  farms  and  stores  sU  over  the  coun- 
try will  experience  a  reduction  of  business. 
Communities  and  States  from  coast  to  coast 
intimately  afleetMl  by  the  decisions 
by  th«  nmBaSH*  of  tlMse  units  and 
that  th*  people  in  those  commtini- 
or  in  thoa*  SUtcs  can  do  Is  likely  to 
affect  the  rMUlt. 

But  the  eofMUtlon  is  even  worse  U  instead 
of  United  SUtc*  Steel  or  General  Motors,  we 
^'i^^M*'  "General  Government,"  the  title 
wlUeh  I  give  for  the  moment  to  the  huge 
Central  Government  organization  we  have 
had  to  establish  in  Washington  to  wage  to- 
talitarian war  against  totalitarian  dictators. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  control  production  and  allocate 
maurlals  in  order  to  organize  the  war  ef- 
fort, because  we  had  to  have  the  guns,  the 
airplanes  and  tb*  battletfUp*  with  which  to 
overmatch  th«  >ggi>— ira  of  Burope  and  Asia. 
This  was  all  done  necessarily  by  Increasing 
the  national  debt  to  unimaglned  proportions. 
The  orders  which  have  come  from  Washing- 
ton from  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  Mari- 
time Oomnilaaloo.  th*  Defense  Plant  Corpo- 
rat' on  and  all  the  rest  amounting  in  value  to 
•tout    8180.000.000^)00,    accotint    for    more 
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Just  as  when  In  the  middle  of  the  last  oen> 
tury  we  spanned  the  continent  with  rail- 
roads, now  that  we  expect  to  girdle  the  globe 
by  air  ti«nsport,  we  must  expect  to  utilize 
huge  acctimulations  of  capital  and  large 
anniee  of  workers  under  expert  manage- 
ment. But  we  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we 
imagine  that  we  can  turn  the  direction  of 
the  fut;ire  over  to  the  managers  of  these 
great  imlts  without  Government  supervision 
In  the  public  interest.  Government  Is  Just 
as  essential  as  industrial  organization. 
What  la  needed  is  not  the  elimination  of  in- 
dustrial managerial  authority  or  the  elimi- 
nation of  Government  supervisory  author- 
ity, but  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of  law 
under  which  the  responsibility  of  all  groups, 
public  and  private,  to  the  whole  people  shall 
be  recognized  and  maintained. 

If  big  business  U  necessary,  a«  we  must 
reoognm.  to  furnish  the  commodities  and 
the  services  which  the  modem  world  de- 
mands, little  business  Is  no  less  necessary,  for 
upon  it  depends  the  maintenance  of  the 
market  which  all  buainees  requires. 

PDXCHABIKO  POWn  OF  PSOPLB  BSKNTIAL 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  tell  any  group  of  btisl- 
nessmen  that  there  can  be  no  prosperity  un- 
less the  people  have  the  means  with  which  to 
purchase  that  whlcfi  business  handles.  We 
have  had  a  higher  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  than  ever  was  established  any- 
where in  all  the  history  of  civilization,  only 
because  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people 
here  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  output  of 
all  Industry.  The  wise  btisinessman  first  of 
all  builds  his  markets,  for  unless  he  can  sell 
his  goods  he  has  no  interest  either  to  produce 
them  or  to  deal  In  them.  Every  chamber  of 
commerce,  therefore,  which  devotes  attention 
to  the  problems  of  the  post-war  world  must 
give  heed  to  the  creation  of  a  stable  purchas- 
ing power  by  the  people  throughout  the  Na- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  Government  pur- 
chasing when  the  war  is  over.  That  in  turn 
means  that  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
every  chamber  of  commerce  should  be  to  help 
create  new  opportunity  for  employment  In 
every  community.  Stable  employment  at 
good  wages  in  every  town,  village,  city,  and 
State  should  be  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  local  business  everywhere,  for  only  thus 
can  a  private  economy  be  maintained. 

We  know  that  there  Is  no  other  course  to 
follow  because  we  have  tried  the  alternative 
courses,  and  each  of  them  has  failed.  The 
private  managers  of  our  concentrated  indus- 
trial economy  were  not  able  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  1929.  Government  managers  by 
public  spending  did  create  subsistence  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed  In  the  10  years  that  fol- 
lowed, but  a  self-siutalning  private  economy 
was  not  established  because  concentrated 
public  management  Is  Just  as  unable  as  con- 
centrated private  management  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  all.  Moreover,  it  mtist  be  per- 
fectly obvious  that  deficit  financing  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  post-war  period 
offers  no  hope  for  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  economy. 

Already  the  Government  deficit  la  climbing 
toward  $200,000,000,000.  or  almost  81.500  per 
capita  for  135.000.000  people.  The  annual 
Interest  charge  upon  this  deficit  is  more  than 
$3,000,000,000,  and  this  In  tura  is  greater 
than  the  aggregate  debt  of  all  48  States. 

4  PaOGKAM  rOB  A  DYNAMIC  OEM OCSACT 

The  substitute  for  public  spending  Is  pri- 
vate spending.  We  know  from  the  records 
of  the  banks  and  Insxirance  companies,  and 
from  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  that  the  people  have  been 
saving.  They  have  the  money,  and  It  seem* 
to  me  to  be  the  plain  conclusion  of  common 
sense  that  if  we  really  want  a  private  economy. 
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tf  we  really  want  an  Individual  economy,  tf 
we  really  vrant  men  to  be  economically  free 
as  well  as  politically  free,  we  have  no  recourse 
but  to  take  those  measures  that  are  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  Investment  of  these  savings 
In  local  private  business,  in  new  competitive 
Industry,  and  then  protect  these  Investments 
against  the  destructive  action  of  both  pri- 
vate monopoly  and  arbitrary  central-govern- 
ment power 

The  tax  Uwa  can  be  revised  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  promote  and  encourage  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital,  and  thereby  stimu- 
late the  substitution  of  private  spending  for 
Government  deficit  spending.  New  enter- 
prises thtu  brought  into  existence  by  the 
investment  of  private  capital  can  be  protected 
from  destruction  by  monopoly  throvigh  laws 
which  will  more  clearly  define  the  powers, 
responsibilities,  and  duties  of  all  economic 
organizations. 

This  new  enterprise  can  also  be  protected 
from  regimentation  or  restraint  by  govern- 
ment by  laws  which  though  recognizing  the 
necessity  for  public  supervision,  shaU  deny 
to  all  administrative  bureaus  the  power  to  be 
both  Judge  and  Jxory.  manager  and  master 
of  private  business.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  local  btislness 
and  national  business.  It  should  not  be 
difflctUt  by  law  to  stake  out  the  respective 
jurisdictions  of  the  two,  so  that  whUe  escap- 
ing from  central  government  domination  we 
shall  not  be  In  danger  of  falUng  back  into 
the  control  of  private  managerial  power, 
which,  through  national  and  International 
cartels  and  comblnatlnns.  can  close  the  door 
of  opportimlty  to  little  business  and  to  the 
Individual. 

Finally,  we  should  seek  to  revive  otir  con- 
fidence in  State  and  local  authority.  We 
should  undertake  to  stimulate  the  local  de- 
velopment of  local  resources,  and  to  develop 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  a  new 
community  consciousness,  a  new  pride  in 
our  local  subdivisions.  We  have  had  alto- 
gether too  great  a  tendency  to  look  to  either 
concentrated  financial  power  in  the  hands 
of  big  business  or  concentrated  political 
power  In  the  hands  of  big  government  to 
provide  the  employment  which  ovir  local 
communities  have  neglected  to  provide  by 
their  own  Initiative.  We  have  permitted 
class  consciousness  and  pressure  groups  to 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  integrity  of  the 
communities  In  which  we  live,  and  thus  the 
vitality  of  both  the  economic  and  the 
political  systems  has  been  drained  away. 

Democratic  society  Is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  eocieties  to  maintain,  but  It  Is  the  society 
which  Is  natural  to  man,  because  man  Is 
free. 

The  theories  of  fascism  and  communism 
are  defeatist  theories.  They  have  been  con- 
ceived by  men  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
Individual  Is  competent  to  direct  the  modern 
economy.  It  is  because  of  their  lack  of  faith 
in  man  that  they  erect  the  state  as  the  source 
of  all  power  and  authority. 

The  people  of  America  have  already 
demonstrated  by  their  tremendous  accom- 
plishments in  this  war  that  they  are  not  de- 
featists They  still  believe  In  the  principles 
ol  Individual  freedom,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say  that  they  are  competent  to  direct 
a  free  economy  under  a  free  government. 

The  Republic  which  Jefferson  and  the 
colonial  fathers  founded  will  lead  the  world 
tc  the  reestabllshment  of  a  free  economy. 
Just  as  It  Is  now  leading  the  world  toward 
the  redemption  of  free  government. 

One  thing  only  la  needful,  faith  In  our- 
selves, faith  In  the  heritage  that  Is  otirs, 
faith  In  those  inalienable  rights  which  Jef- 
ferson taught  us  were  given  to  man  by  the 
Creator  of  the  universe. 
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Mississippi  Lefislatnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  Mississim 
IN  THK  8KNATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  April  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12),  1944 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
22.  at  the  invitation  of  the  joint  session 
of  the  Mississippi  Legislature,  I  delivered 
an  address  which  has  caused  some  slight 
disturbance  in  the  minds  of  some,  which 
I  think  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  know  the  contents  of  the  speech, 
since  only  short  reports  of  it  have  ap- 
peared in  newspapers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Your  Excellencies,  Governor  Bailey.  Gover- 
nor Wright.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature,  and  you  ladles  and 
gentlemen  present  and  of  the  radio  audience  : 

The  gracious  invitation  of  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  to  come  here  today  and  to  speak 
to  you  In  Joint  session  made  me  very  happy 
indeed  because  returning  to  these  familiar 
scenes  and  greeting  my  friends  of  many  years 
give  me  the  Joy  and  happiness  of  the  prodigal 
son  retiunlng  to  loved  ones  and  the  old 
homestead. 

For  16  years  on  these  grounds  and  in  this 
building  I  dreamed,  planned,  and  labored, 
giving  the  best  efforts  of  my  life  to  make 
Mississippi  a  greater  State  and  her  people  hap- 
pier, more  contented  and  more  prosperoxis. 
How  well  I  realized  those  ambitions  of  earlier 
days  you  are  in  position  to  know.  You  will 
pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for  a  brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  fruits  of  my  dreama  and  efforts. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  as  I  rode  up  Capitol 
Street,  so  beautiful  and  prosperous  looking 
that  it  would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  America. 
I  could  not  help  but  visualize  the  dilapidated 
old  Capitol  Building,  home  of  bats  and  owls 
when  I  first  became  Governor  In  1918.  which 
now  stands  restored,  rejuvenated,  useful,  and 
beautiful  with  aHl  the  historic  and  thrilling 
memories  of  our  State's  great  and  glorious 
past  history,  an  archltecttiral  structure  of 
beauty  and  Joy  forever. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  faces  of  several  of 
my  colleagues  who  helped  In  this  great  resto- 
ration still  members  of  the  Mississippi  Legis- 
lature. I  am  also  happy  to  note  the  presence 
of  one  of  my  dearest  friends  on  earth.  Senator 
H.  K.  Rouse,  of  Poplarville,  Miss.,  the  only 
member  of  this  legislature  who  was  a  member 
of  the  last  legislature  that  convened  in  the 
old  capitol,  and  who,  by  the  way,  after  the 
roU  caU  defeating  the  bUl  to  erect  this  new 
Capitol  Building  In  which  we  meet  today, 
changed  his  vote  making  It  possible  for  Mis- 
sissippi to  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
capitol  buildings  In  America.  By  the  way. 
Senator  Bouse  is  a  first  cousin  of  mine:  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  changed  his  vote. 

The  tubercular  sanatorlvim,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  and  largest  tubercular  Institu- 
tions, has  sent  its  tens  of  thousands  back 
home  well  and  happy,  with  a  new  lease  on 
life,  being  saved  from  the  ravages  of  the 
great  "^hlU  plague,"  and  It  will  save  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  more  in  the  days  to  come. 
The  feeble-minded  colony  at  Elllsvllle, 
where   the   tuxforttmate   feeble-minded  are 


being  trained  and  taught,  and  many  re- 
turned to  their  homes  able  to  make  their 
own  living  in  life. 

The  great  Industrial  training  .school  at 
Columbia  has  snatched,  as  "brands  from  the 
burning,"  hundreds  of  our  neglected  and 
wayward  boys  and  girls,  converting  them 
Into  useful  members  of  society.  And  tens 
of  thousands  wlU  yet  be  saved  at  this  great 
Institution. 

Tens  of  thotisands  of  the  poor  and  Indigent 
have  been  restored  to  health  and  life  at  the 
South  Mississippi  Charity  Uo^^ital  at  Laurel. 

The  tax  commission  revolutionising  the 
revenue  system  of  the  State,  equitably  dis- 
tributing the  burden  of  taxation  without 
which  the  State's  fiscal  system  could  not 
have  been  saved. 

The  highway  department  that  lias  dug  Mis- 
sissippians  out  of  the  dust  and  mud  and 
has  given  us  one  of  the  best  highway  systems 
of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  completion  of  the  Mississippi  State 
Hospital  that  is  unexcelled  by  any  State  In 
the  Union. 

The  enlargement  and  expansion  of  build- 
ings and  facilities  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  other  higher  educational  Insti- 
tutions, the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  vin- 
dicated by  the  enlarged  enrollments  and 
higher  standards  of  educational  attainments 
for  otir  Mississippi  boys  and  girls. 

I  secured  passage  of  necessary  legislation 
to  make  Mississippi  one  of  the  greatest  cattle- 
ralslng  States  in  the  Union. 

in  addition  to  these  great  Institutions  and 
remedial  and  progressive  laws  and  measurea. 
I  sponsored  and  urged  the  adoption  of  many 
others;  but.  though  delayed  In  the  fulfill- 
ment of  my  dreams.  I  thank  God  that  I  have 
lived  to  see  most  of  them  come  true.  Gov- 
ernor Conner  saved  the  financial  structure  of 
the  State  by  the  passage  o'  the  salea  tax. 
for  which  I  plead  for  4  years  as  Governor. 
Governor  White's  administration  made  my 
dream  of  a  State-wide  system  of  connected 
hard-surfaced  highwajrs  come  rue.  And  with 
all  my  pleading  and  working  for  years.  It  was 
left  to  Governor  Johnson — and  may  God 
bless  his  memory — and  his  administration  to 
give  free  schoolbooks  to  all  the  children  of 
Mississippi. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  the  legislature  for 
the  delay  In  responding  to  t^e  great  honor 
and  consideration  that  you  have  shown  me 
in  inviting  me  to  speak  to  a  Joint  session. 
While  my  many  duties  at  the  Nation  s  Cap- 
ital demanded  my  presence  and  attention, 
yet  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you  and  tell 
you  that  while  I  was  anxious  to  come  I  did 
not  want  to  come  imtU  you  had  practically 
finished  the  work  of  this  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature, because  I  did  not  want  anyone  to 
say  that  I  came  to  Mississippi  to  try  to  tell 
the  Legislature  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do.  When  I  supported  Governor  Bailey  I  did 
so  believing  that  he  was  amply  able  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  governor  In  advis- 
ing the  Legislature  as  to  the  status  of  the 
commonwealth  and  In  making  the  proper 
recommendations  of  laws  and  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  And  you  must 
remember  that  I  was  Governor  of  this  State 
for  8  years,  and  well  do  I  remember  how 
many  times  I  made  my  own  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Legislature,  all  In  vain.  I  think 
I  know  when  I  get  enough  of  anything. 

Naturally.  I  have  watched  with  a  keen  and 
sympathetic  Interest  the  progress  of  the  pro- 
gram recommended  by  Governor  BaUey  and 
the  enactment  of  same  by  the  Legislature,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  Governor  Bailey.  Oor- 
emor  Wright.  Speaker  Sillers,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  on  the  very  splendid 
program  that  you  have  put  over.  You  have 
more  than  Jtistlfied  the  hope  and  confidence 
of  your  constituency.  No  doubt  some  oxls- 
takes  have  been  made,  both  in  commission 
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and  oml««lon.  but  roch  to  common  to  »11 
admlnl«tration«.  even  to  the  beat  of  them,  but 
on  the  whole  you  and  the  people  of  Miu:s- 
Mppt  are  to  b«  congratulated  sincerely  upon 
the  proftwalve  and  baraaonlous  aeaeion  that 
wUl  now  eloae  In  a  few  daya. 

P»now  ICaalastppiana.  a5  your  servant, 
acent.  »«i>4eaenUtlv«.  spokesman,  advocate, 
and  ambMaadar  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
-the  upper  branch  of  the  greatest  lawmaking 
body  of  the  world,  aaatnbled  In  the  busiest 
and  moat  important  spot  on  earth.  Wshhlng- 
ton.  D  C .  the  Capital  of  the  wealthiest,  most 
powerful,  and  Influential  nation  of  the  world. 
I  come  tooay  to  make  a  brief  report  of  the 
momentous  and  history-making  events  and 
happenings  about  which  every  Misslsslpplan 
la  keenly  Interested  because  what  we.  as  a 
nation  with  such  great  power  in  wealth,  re- 
toorcca.  Ingenuity,  productive  power,  and 
manpower,  do  In  this  world  crisis  will  directly 
affect  every  human  being  In  Mlsalaaippi  and 
otir  children  yet  unborn. 

It  la  wlthtn  our  power  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  for  hundreds  of 
yeara  to  come.  Our  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility In  this  hotir  are  far  beyond  mere 
words  to  describe. 

In  the  few  minutes  that  I  will  be  permitted 
to  speak  to  you  hundreds  of  subjects  come 
crowding  into  my  mind  that  I  would  be  happy 
to  discuss  on  this  occasion.  I  know  hnw 
keenly  interested  you  are  In  many  of  the 
Jaws  and  policies  and  problems  that  the 
ODOffieea  has  had  and  U  having  under  con- 
--.fMeration  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
yoU  the  all-absorbing  question  of  taxation 
which  becomes  more  Important  day  by  day 
as  the  war- tax  burden  piles  up  by  the  hun- 
dreda  of  billions. 

Kvery  farmer  Is  Interested  in  the  question 
of  subsidies,  adequate  labor,  price  fixing,  and 
the  adequate  supply  of  fertilizers  and  imple- 
menta  with  which  to  farm.  The  small  bml- 
ncssman  is  anxious  to  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  permitted  to  do  business  or 
whether  he  Is  going  to  be  wiped  out  under  the 
present  monopolistic  trend.  Every  business- 
man is  aiuclous  to  know  whether  he  Is  going 
to  succeed  or  be  forced  Into  bankruptcy  by 
the  regulations  and  price  fixings  of  the  O.  P. 
A.  The  traveling  man  Is  Interested,  yea.  he 
has  almost  been  driven  mad  on  the  question 
of  gasoline  and  tires  and  automobiles.  The 
laboring  man  wants  to  know  if  his  wages 
will  keep  pace  with  the  rising  price  of  food 
and  clothing 

Hundreds  of  thovisands  are  still  losing  sleep 
over  the  question  of  whether  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  leave  their  wives  and  children 
for  the  armed  service.  Everyone  Is  Interested 
In  what  we  propose  to  do  for  our  brave  and 
gallant  soldiers,  many  of  them  maimed  and 
crippled  for  life,  as  they  rettum  from  the 
battlefields  all  over  the  world. 

All  of  these  and  more  as  equally  impor- 
tant questions  come  crowding  into  my  mind 
today  as  I  speak  to  you  and  the  people  cf 
Mississippi,  for  whom  1  am  accounuble  by 
Virtue  of  your  good  will  and  suffrage — se- 
lected aa  one  of  yotu  Senators  to  represent 
you  in  all  these  things  In  this  the  darkest 
period  at  our  country  and  of  the  whole 
virorld.  I  will  at  another  time  be  ready  to 
answer  and  discuss  freely  with  my  masters— 
the  people  of  lilsslaslppi— all  these  problems 
which  are  my  re^mnslblllty  In  part  to  solve. 
Ck>vernor  Bailey,  when  you  go  back  to 
Meridian,  please  tell  my  friend  "Jake"  that 
be  is  a  false  prophet  when  he  says  that  Bilbo 
win  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  year 
alter  next.  1046:  and  at  that  time  I  wUl  be 
Nady  to  answer  for  every  vote  I  have  cast 
and  every  position  I  have  taken  in  the  delib- 
erations and  consiunmatlon  of  the  solution 
of  these  problems  that  so  vitally  affect  the 
peopla  at  Mlalaippl. 

TWl  btm  that  if  any  ni-lnformed  dreamer 
plans  to  try  to  take  my  Job  away  from  me 
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With   these  gigantic 
Just  now  getting  ready  to 
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knowledge  of  the  task 
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German   divisions  In 
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prophets  have  revised  their  opinions  as  to  the 
length  and  seriousness  of  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  Russia  with  imlhmlted  man- 
power and  with  several  bilUons  of  supplies 
and  ammunition  and  Implements  of  war  fur- 
nished her  by  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land has  been  able  to  crack  the  German  lines 
and  has  practically  driven  the  Germans  out 
of  Russia;  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  Ger- 
many still  has  between  seven  and  eight  mil- 
lion well -trained  and  equipped  soldiers  that 
we  must  overcome  before  the  German  war 
machine  has  been  destroyed  and  the  Ger- 
mans unconditionally  surrender. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  focused  on 
the  impending  invasion  of  western  Europe, 
but  do  not  forget  that  Hitler,  with  millions 
of  enslaved  laborers  from  the  occupied  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  has  been  working  day  and 
night  for  more  than  2  years  In  erecting  the 
most  elaborate  and  near -impregnable  lines 
of  defense  all  the  way  from  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel  to  the  German  fatherland. 
In  fact,  we  are  yet  to  meet  on  the  battle- 
field Hitler's  best  trained  divisions,  and  he 
has  over  400  of  them.  Most  of  the  divisions 
on  the  Russian  front  were  second-rate  sol- 
diers, largely  made  up  from  the  satellite 
countries  which  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet 
Hitler  had  forced  into  this  war  as  his  allies. 
He  has  planted  from  the  Eigllsh  Channel 
to  the  German  borderland  eyery  known  con- 
traption of  death  and  destruction.  He  has 
from  the  first  held  back  in  reserve  his  best 
trained  soldiers,  his  largest  guns,  his  best 
planes  and  fortresses  and  trained  crews,  get- 
ting ready  for  the  real  battle  of  this  war. 

Let  us  not  be  misled.  Hitler  has  adequate 
supplies  In  l)oth  food  and  ammunition  to 
contest  every  Inch  of  ground  from  the  shores 
of  the  English  Channel  to  the  German  home- 
land. Millions  of  lives  are  yet  to  be  sacrificed 
in  this  one  great  European  battle,  and  before 
we  shall  have  attained  victory  over  the  Ger- 
man war  machine,  every  stream  from  France 
to  Germany  will  flow  on  to  the  sea  crimson 
with  the  commingled  blood  of  the  American, 
English,  French  and  German  soldiers 

With  the  defeat  of  Germany  that  could 
take  place  this  year  or  next  year,  we  will 
have  Just  commenced  the  war  with  the 
Japanese  Empire,  with  her  population  of  over 
one  hundred  million  and  with  an  army  of 
tftelve  to  fifteen  million  soldiers  thoroughly 
equipped  and  thoroughly  trained,  fighting 
with  a  fanatical  zeal,  that  prefer  death  or 
suicide  to  capture. 

The  Japanese  have  had  universal  military 
training  since  1875.  and  this  means  2  years 
of  hard  and  thorough  training  to  every  able- 
bodied  male  inhabitant  of  this  great  em- 
pire. Tens  of  thousands  of  their  women  are 
equally  well  trained. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  the  Japanese  by  the  American  and  English 
soldiers,  because  with  the  few  small  battles 
that  have  been  fought  on  the  fringes  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  it  has  been  proven  that  our 
soldiers  are  more  than  an  equal  to  the 
vicious,  cunning,  fanatical  Japs.  But  the 
delay  In  consummating  this  certain  defeat 
of  the  Japs  will  be  due  to  the  great  distances 
that  we  must  traverse  with  otir  ammunition, 
gtms,  supplies,  and  men  before  we  can  really 
get  to  the  Japanese  in  all  parts  of  their 
sprawling  Empire  from  the  ice-boimd 
stretches  of  the  Japanese  Island  to  the  palm- 
covered  atolls  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 

There  is  one  ray  of  hope  in  this  dark  picture 
and  that  is  that  Admiral  Nlmltz.  that  good 
old  Texas  boy  who  is  making  It  so  hot  for  the 
Japanese  in  the  South  Pacific,  will  open  a 
highway  on  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  shores  of  China  where  we  can  land  our 
men  and  supplies  and  there  train,  equip,  and 
supply  the  50.000.000  potential  Chinese  sol- 
diers to  help  us  In  the  final  campaign  to 
crush  Tojo  with  all  of  his  cruel,  fanatical, 
atrociotis  and  Inhuman,  semigorlDa,  damn- 
able men  of  war. 


But  my  countr3rmen.  I  did  not  come  here 
today  to  pelnt  this  dark  and  bloody  picture 
of  the  f  utxire  to  discourage  or  break  down  the 
morale  of  my  people  and  destroy  their  faith  in 
ultimate  victory.  I  wanted  you  to  know  the 
truth  as  I  see  it.  But  with  all  these  forces  of 
90  or  25  million  well-trained  enemy  soldiers 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  our  own  bases 
of  operation,  we  will,  we  shall,  we  must  win 
In  the  end  because  God  and  right  are  on  our 
side.  The  fate  of  all  humanity  )s  hanging  In 
the  balance.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  minds  of  strategy  of  iwth  military  and 
pwychologlcal  warfare  possessed  by  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  Joe  Stalin,  Winston  Churchill  and 
our  own  matchless.  Incomparable,  world 
leader,  commander  In  chief  and  President  o* 
the  United  States,  Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  we 
shall  win! 

•Permit  me  to  digress  long  enough  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Democratic  convention  In  Chlcpgo  In  July 
win  nominate  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term  as  President.  And  I  hope  that 
in  these  hectic,  troublesome  days  with  all  the 
tantalizing  regulations  Incident  to  prosecut- 
ing this  world  vrar  that  no  good  Democrat  In 
Mississippi  will  be  led  astray  because  of  his 
dissatisfaction  of  disturbing  factors  and  sac- 
rifices on  the  home  front. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  administra- 
tion that  are  being  said  and  done  that  are  dis- 
pleasing to  all  of  us.  Let  us  clean  up  our  own 
household  from  within  Instead  of  getting  on 
the  outside  and  throwing  bricks  at  the  house 
of  our  fathers.  The  United  States  and  the 
world  need  Roosevelt  to  finish  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war  and  to  bring  victory  to  our 
armed  forces.  He  has  made  a  "'Jam-up"  Job 
of  It  and  we  are  going  to  need  him  not  only 
to  win  the  victory  but  we  will  need  him  more 
in  securing  a  perpetual  peace  to  follow. 

Let  no  good  Democrat  vote  against  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  because  he  dislikes  some  of  his 
associates.  The  interest  of  Mississippi  and 
the  South  will  be  best  conserved  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  t  Democratic  administration. 
With  Roosevelt,  now  a  world  leader,  we  can 
win.  You  may  think  that  conditions  are  bad 
now.  but  If  you  turned  this  Goverimient  In 
the  midst  of  this  war  over  to  a  Republican 
outfit,  you  would  soon  find  out  that  we  would 
be  in  a  "helluva"  fix.  Paraphrasing  Shake- 
speare, "It  Is  better  we  suffer  the  ills  of  the 
present  than  to  flee  to  those  we  know  not  of." 

Yes.  victory  will  be  oiu^.  We  are  confident 
of  that  fact  even  though  the  road  may  be 
long  and  bloody,  costing  hundreds  of  billions. 
And  today,  while  our  first  goal  is  to  win  the 
war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  winning  the 
peace  that  will  follow.  We  have  already 
made  progress  in  that  field.  The  Moscow 
Conference  last  October  paved  the  way  for 
the  meeting  of  President  Roosevelt,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  at  Cairo,  and  then  a  meet- 
ing of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  with  Marshal 
Stalin  at  Teheran. 

We  all  know  the  far-reaching  Importance 
of  those  meetings  in  which  plans  were  made 
for  the  military  victory  and  for  the  winning 
of  a  lasting  peace.  We  have  charted  our 
course  and  we  have  pledged  our  Nation  to  a 
policy  of  International  cooperation  after  the 
war.  Never  again  shall  we  make  the  tragic 
mistakes  of  1918.  When  peace  is  again  ours, 
we  shall  do  all  that  is  himnanly  possible,  co- 
operating with  Britain,  Russia.  China,  and 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa  and  the  Americas,  to  main- 
tain and  to  preserve  that  peace.  And  we  are 
agreed,  in  the  words  of  our  Commander  in 
Chief.  Prealdent  Rooeevelt,  "that  If  force  is 
necessary  to  keep  international  peace.  Inter- 
national force  wiU  be  applied— for  as  long  as 
It  may  be  necessary." 

We  must  do  all  In  our  power  to  win  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  for  that  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  Justify  all  the  sacrifices  and  blood  of 


this  war.  These  sacrifices  are  being  dally 
made  by  our  Nation 'a  men  and  wonven  both 
in  the  service  and  on  the  home  front.  In  thia 
aU-out  war,  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  fully 
playing  their  part.  Our  Mississippi  boys  and 
girls  hsve  gone  forth  to  serve  beneath  CMd 
Glory,  our  men  and  women  have  answered 
the  call  to  the  war  plants  snd  the  produc- 
tion centers,  our  farmers  and  their  families 
are  heroically  carrying  on  to  produce  the 
farm  products  so  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
No  hardship  should  be  too  great  for  those  of 
us  left  at  home  to  bear  for  we  are  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  sacrifices  of  our  boys  who  are  so 
gallantly  meeting  the  enemy  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world.  To  them— the  finest 
flowers  of  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood—we owe  a  debt  that  we  can  never  fully 
pay. 

Today  we  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer  to  the 
merciful  God  above  tliat  He  will  give  His 
divine  protection  to  our  fightiiig  men  the 
world  over;  that  He  will  give  them  the 
strength  and  the  power  to  win  the  victory; 
and  when  the  final  battle  is  over,  that  He 
will  bring  them  aafely  home  to  the  loved 
ones  who  prayerfully  and  patiently  wait. 

In  addition  to  putting  forth  a  total  effort 
to  hasten  the  winning  of  the  war,  1944  pre- 
sents another  challenge  tc  the  American  peo- 
ple; that  is,  the  preservation  of  cur  dual 
system  of  constitutional  government.  We 
all  realise  and  understand  that  in  time  of 
war,  our  Federal  Government  must  exercise 
extraordinary  powers  and  we  are  In  full  ac- 
cord with  the  belief  that  our  Federal  Oovern- 
men.  should  do  everything  that  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  of  this  Nation  and  to  win 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  However, 
our  democracy  must  not  be  destroyed  in  the 
name  of  war. 

U  our  ships,  our  airplanes,  our  tanks  are 
destroyed,  we  will  replace  them;  if  our  fac- 
toriea  are  torn  down,  we  will  rebuild  them; 
If  our  cities,  our  highways,  our  bridges  are 
dCotroyed,  our  engineers  will  restore  them; 
If  our  Inventions  are  lost,  our  scientists  will 
discover  new  ones;  if  even  our  armed  might 
should  be  crushed,  we  will  rear  sons  who  will 
regain  our  power.  But  If  oiu-  democracy  It- 
self should  be  destroyed,  then  all  is  lost;  and 
even  though  we  might  have  gained  the  whole 
world  we  will  have  lost  our  soul.  Therefore. 
I  would  admonish  the  American  people  In 
these  dark  and  perilous  days  ever  to  be  on 
guard,  to  protect  and  to  preserve  with  zealotis 
care  the  American  system  of  constitutional 
government 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  today  to  tell  you 
of  all  the  possible  threaU  to  our  dual  system 
of  constitutional  government.  You  are  fully 
aware  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  Na- 
tion, and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  dan- 
gers that  would  befall  us  should  we  be  gov- 
erned by  a  bureaucratic  government  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  warn  you  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  SUtes.  Being  SUtes' 
rights  Democrats,  you  are  already  aware  of 
Washington's  growing  power,  you  know  that 
the  destruction  of  the  righU  of  the  48  SUtes 
and  the  wiping  out  of  States'  lines  would  open 
the  flood  gates  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  freedom,  made  safe 
by  our  dual  system  of  Government. 

And  I  believe  that  you.  Just  as  I.  have  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  American  people  and  are 
confident  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  wUl 
face  openly  and  squarely  any  threat  which 
may  come  to  our  democracy  and  that  our 
dual  system  of  constitutional  goverzunent — 
esUbllshed  by  the  fovmding  fathers  and  paid 
for  in  American  blood— will  be  preservAd. 
However,  there  is  one  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate  directly  affect- 
ing States'  rights  which  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  with  you.  That  bill,  known  as  H  B. 
7,  is  the  so-called  anti-poll-tax  bUl  and  I  want 
to  bring  thU  bill  with  aU  Ita  implications  be- 


fore you,  together  with  a  full  dlscuaslon  of 
the  great  race  problem  which  we  are  now 
forced  to  openly  consider. 

The  anti-poll-tax  bill,  which  wouJd  make 
unlawful  by  Federal  statute,  the  require- 
ment for  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  voting  In  a  primary  or  other  elec- 
tion for  national  ofDcera,  Is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional. Section  2.  article  1  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  provide*  as  follows: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  In  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture." 

Amendment  17  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion makes  like  provision  regarding  the  elec- 
tors for  United  States  Senators.  Thus,  by 
these  constitutional  provisiotu  qualified 
electors  for  Congressmen  and  Senators  are 
those  electors  In  each  State  who  are  qual'fied. 
In  accordance  with  Bute  law,  to  vole  for 
members  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  shown  by  U-.e  de- 
bates in  the  Constitutional  Convention  than 
the  intention  of  the  founding  fathers  that 
each  8t.ate  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors  with  n  Its 
borders.  The  power  to  fix  such  qualifications 
a  as  one  which  the  States  zealously  guarded. 
At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, most  Slates  required  that  qtulified 
electors  be  prcpeity  owners,  and  it  was  some 
years  later  that  poll  tax  laws  became  popular 
as  a  means  of  extending,  not  limiting,  the 
franchise. 

Nowhere  in  the  Constitution  is  Congress 
given  the  power  to  strike  down  or  add  to  the 
qualifications  for  electors  as  set  up  by  the 
sovereign  SUtes  nor  is  the  Congress  given 
the  power  to  define  the  qualifications  or  pre- 
requisites for  electors.  The  decisions  of  the 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  are  unanimous 
in  holding  that  the  poll  tax  laws  are  corutitu- 
tional  and  nondiscriminatory,  "fhe  tax  ap- 
plies equally  to  whites  and  Negroes  and  the 
proceeds  are  generally  used  for  educational 
piu  poses. 

Regardless  of  whst  any  of  us  may  thiu^of 
the  poll  tax  as  stich  and  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  in  favor  of  its  abolition  by 
our  State — Just  here  let  me  say  that  for  the 
holding  of  cur  white  party  primaries  I  have 
long  contended  that  the  poll  tax  should 
be  abolished — nevertheless,  the  Caagma  has 
no  power  under  the  Federal  Conetttvfelan 
to  pass  this  bill  outlawing  the  Us.  Such 
a  law  would  be  an  unconstitutional,  un- 
virarranted  Interference  with  the  rlghis  of 
the  sovereign  States  and  would  destroy  our 
dual   system   of   constitutional   government. 

Section  241  of  the  Mississippi  Constitu- 
tion provides  thst  a  qualified  elector  must 
have  lived  in  the  SUte  2  years  and  the  elec- 
tion district  of  his  county  1  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  ensuing  election:  Section  243  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  the  poll  Ux;  Sec- 
tion 244  provides  for  the  educational  test 
Now.  if  the  Congress  succeeds  In  abolish- 
ing the  poUtax.  then  the  precedent  will 
be  set  for  the  abolition  by  the  Congreas 
of  any  or  all  of  cur  franchise  laws  and  our 
balloU  in  Mississippi,  and  in  all  the  other 
47  States,  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  known  it  for  over  160  years, 
would  then  no  Jonger  exist  and  the  rlghU 
of  the  sovereign  SUtes  wr.uld  be  destroyed. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  you  may  rightly 
ask:  Who  are  the  advocates  of  this  Infamous 
unconstltuUonal  bill?  Why  are  the  forces 
behind  this  piece  of  legislation  so  strong 
that  ve  will  have  to  resort  to  a  filibuater 
to  bring  about  iU  defeat  in  tba  SenaUT 
You  will  recall  that  during  tb«  ' 
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•  tlmllar  bill  was  killed  by  a  filibuster  di»- 
Ing  the  doelng  days  of  tbe  session.  In  which 
X  spoks  4  days,  but  the  bill  was  revived 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Repreeenutlves 
last  May  36-  It  Is  now  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar and  may  be  brought  up  for  considera- 
tion at  any  time. 

There  are  various  individuals  and  organlza- 
ttona  BpoPSCTiTig  this  bill,  but  the  m&ln  pres- 
sure groups  behind  It  are  Negro  organizations. 
Tliey  are  able  to  wield  this  power  because  the 
Higro  vote  In  some  nine  northern  States  con- 
stitutes something  of  a  balance-of-power  be- 
tween the  white  Democratic  and  Republican 
partlaa.  And  these  groups  are  determined  to 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  secure  passage  of 
this  antl-poil-taz  bill  because  the  enactment 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  is  one  of  the  steps — 
the  entering  wedge — toward  the  fulfillment  of 
the  "full  equality"  program  which  the  Negro 
leaders  have  laiinched  In  this  time  of  war. 
While  I  am  pre.iared  to  speak  and  filibuster 
this  damnable  bill  for  '8  months  to  klM  it.  yet 
I  warn  you  that  if  our  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  ever  succeed  in  invoking  the  cloture 
rule,  which  stops  debate,  the  bill  will  pass. 

Thus,  the  poll  tax  bill  brings  the  entire 
race  question  before  the  American  people. 
Pacamn  of  this  implication  and  because  of 
oondttlons  existing  in  Washington,  of  which 
city  1  am  now  mayor  ex-ofllclo  by  virtue  of 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I  wish  to  dlsetMs 
with  you  this  grave  race  problem  fully  and 
frankly.  In  the  Interest  of  our  Watlon.  our 
Southland  and  our  own  State  of  UlsalaUppt. 
I  shall  be  forced  to  make  startling  revtlallOM 
to  you.  Such  action  I  have  decided  Is  ab- 
soluuiy  necessary  at  this  time 

The  race  question  is  certainly  not  a  new 
one  and  first,  I  would  like  for  us  to  look 
briefly  at  the  historical  background  of  this 
problem.  As  Aristotle  once  said.  "Of  all  these 
tfctefs  the  Judge  is  time  '  Thus,  let  us  kxA 
back  into  the  centuries  and  find  what  taaa 
been  written  on  the  pages  of  history  concern- 
ing the  races. 

Mo  on^  disputes  the  greatness  of  the 
civltlaatlon  that  once  belonged  to  the  Empire 
of  VupC.  The  mighty  pyramids  are  the 
■KWt  eoosplmous  evidence  of  Egyptian  great- 
nees.  for  In  the  ability  of  the  engineers  in 
planning,  and  be  power  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
perfecting  their  ideals,  we  see  the  Caucasian 
dvtllxers  of  Egypt  at  the  height  of  their 
power.  We  are  amaaed  at  the  progress  of 
the  Sjuptlan  Empire,  and  we  are  struck  with 
awe^  at  how  the  Empire  flottfished  as  long  as 
tia  people  remained  white.  But  that  great 
Wa^irt  fell  from  within  and  we  have  seen 
S.OOO  years  of  decay  of  Egyptian  civilization. 
The  period  of  greatness  was  over  when  the 
day  arrived  that  a  mulatto  negro  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  and  ruled  a  negroid  people 

Itaapcro's  History  of  Egypt  saya: 

"Tb*  large  number  of  black  women  found 
In  the  harems  of  the  rich,  and  even  in  the 
huts  of  the  common  people,  quickly  Impaired 
the  purity  of  tbe  race,  even  among  the  upper 
elMMa  o(  the  nation,  and  the  type  began  to 
reeemble  that  of  the  Negro  tribes  of  Equa- 
torial Africa.  The  langvMge  fared  no  better 
In  the  face  a<  tbla  Invasion  and  the  written 
eiMur»cters  soon  hecasne  as  corrupt  as  the  lan- 
gvMge.  The  taste  for  art  decayed;  technical 
ability  began  to  deteriorate.  The  moral  and 
Intell^tual  standards  declined  and  the  mass 
of  the  peopfe'iSowM  signs  of  relapsing  Into 
barbanem." 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  India  for 
a  moment.  There  we  find  another  great  civil - 
laatlon  that  perished  through  contact  with 
the  colored  racec.  The  white  Aryan  came  into 
Xndlft  to  Ond  a  decayed  civilization  which  was 
in  tta  last  stages  and  to  find  the  Caucasian 
which  had  come  earlier  and  produced  that 
civilisation  submerged  In  the  black  mass 
about  him.  The  Aryan  perpetvuted  dvlUaa- 
tlon  in  India  and  attempted  to  keep  his  race 
pure  by  the  caste  system  and  by  laws  forbid- 


ding Interracial  marriage.  The  Aryan  con- 
querors of  India  tried  eveq  remedial  measure 
but  one  to  keep  their  blood  white.  They  tried 
everything  except  a  geograj  ihlcal  and  physical 
separation  of  the  races,  bui  all  their  attempts 
failed  and  the  result  Is  wrl  ten  In  one  word — 
amalgamation. 

And  this  is  the  reason  I  im  urging  the  vol- 
unUry  resettlement  of  A  nerlca's  12.800,000 
Negroes  In  their  fatherland.  West  Africa. 
Three  and  one-half  million  Negroes  have  peti- 
tioned me  to  push  this  Ic  {Islatlon,  for  they 
are  ready  to  go.  When  tt  Is  war  la  over  and 
the  over  2.000.000  Negro  sol  llers,  whose  minds 
have  been  filled  and  poise  ned  with  political 
and  social  equality  stuff  return  and  hell 
breaks  out  all  over  this  ccuntry,  I  think  I'll 
get  more  help  in  settlin ;  the  Negroes  in 
Africa. 

We  find  also  in  the  pa  :es  of  history  the 
stories  of  civilizations  whi  ;h  have  existed  in 
China,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  ai  id  which  have  per- 
ished through  contact  With  colored  races. 
And  even  today,  right  bel  ore  our  own  eyes, 
we  see  the  civilization  of  8  suth  Africa  and  of 
Latin  America  greatly  lmp<  riled  by  such  con- 
tact. We  have  only  to  loc  t  about  us  and  to 
read  what  time  has  recon  ed  about  race  re- 
lations to  realize  that  ther  i  are  only  two  per- 
manent solutions  to  the  i  ace  problem — sep- 
aration or  amalgamation  If  the  first — a 
physical  separation  of  1  he  races— is  not 
chosen,  then  the  results  will  inevitably  be 
the  latter — amalgamation  a  mixing  of  the 
blood  and  the  destruction  >f  both  races. 

Jtist  as  the  race  probUm  is  not  new  In 
world  history,  neither  ii  It  new  in  tbe 
United  States.  Of  course,  luring  the  days  of 
slsvery,  the  relations  betw  >en  the  white  race 
and  the  Negro  race  were  d  (finitely  fixed,  but 
with  the  freeing  of  the  s  aves,  immediately 
the  question  of  the  status  of  the  newly  freed 
Negroes  became  a  nations    Issue. 

The  man  who  is  creditc  1  with  the  freeing 
of  the  slaves,  Abraham  Lincoln,  fully  real- 
ized the  seriousness  of  th<  race  problem  and 
he  further  realized  that  j  hyslcal  separation 
of  the  two  races  was  the  only  solution  which 
would  assure  the  future  of  this  great  Re- 
public. In  the  Emandpat  on  Proclamation — 
that  Immortal  document  penned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln — he  said: 

"I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  and  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim and  declare  that  *  *  *  It  la  my 
purpose  upon  the  meetl)  ig  of  Congress  to 
again  recommend  •  •  •  the  Immediate 
or  gradual  abolishment  o  r  slavery  •  •  * 
and  that  the  effort  to  o  >lontae  persons  of 
African  descent,  with  theli  consent,  upon  the 
continent  or  elsewhere,  ulth  the  previously 
obtained  consent  of  the  g<  vemment  existing 
there,  will  be  continued." 

In  one  single  breath.  President  Lincoln 
proclaimed  freedom  for  th  i  slaves  and  at  the 
same  time  proclaimed  t  lat  the  effort  to 
colonize  them,  which  had  seen  started  In  the 
days  of  slavery,  would  b<  continued.  Lin- 
coln was  opposed  to  social  or  political  equal- 
ity of  the  two  races  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  him  In  a  speech  at 
Charleston,  HI.,  on  September  18.  1868: 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been,  in  favor  of  bringing  about  In  anj  way 
the  social  and  political  eqiallty  of  the  white 
and  black  races;  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have 
been.  In  favor  of  making  voters  or  Jurors  of 
Negroes,  not  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  of- 
fice, nor  to  Intermarry  \  ith  white  people; 
and  I  will  say  in  addition  to  this  that  there 
is  a  physical  difference  letween  the  white 
and  black  races  which  I  believe  will  forever 


forbM  the  two  races  living 


of  aodal  and  political  e<  tiallty,  and,  Inas- 


nruch  as  they  cannot  so 


remain  together  there  mist  be  the  position 


of  superior  and  li^erior; 


ind  I,  as  much  as 


any  other  man.  am  In  fi  vor  of  having  the 


superior  position  assigned 


together  on  terms 


ive,  while  they  do 


to  tbe  whlta  race." 


In  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress, 
submitted  In  December  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln again  emphasized  the  fact  that  coloni- 
zation would  forever  settle  the  Negro  prob- 
lem, and  he  then  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  lor 
such  a  program.  But  having  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  close,  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated and  the  futtire  of  this  Nation  was 
destined  to  fall  into  far  less  capable  hands. 

Lincoln's  plans  for  reconstruction  were 
quickly  discarded,  and  the  Congress  became 
dominated  with  Negro-loving  politicians. 
The  efforts  of  reconstruction  politicians  mi- 
grating from  the  North  into  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  South  paralyzed  the  activities 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  the 
carpetbagger  of  those  days  impregnated  the 
Negro  brain  with  the  idea  that  he  should 
abandon  the  effort  of  establishing  a  Negro 
nation  In  a  foreign  land  and  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  manifest  destiny,  which  was  to 
take  over  tbe  lands  and  properties  of  his 
former  slave  owners,  and  also  to  make  ready 
to  seize  the  reins  of  government. 

During  the  era  of  reconstruction,  the  un- 
scrupulous political  leaders  of  the  Congress 
succeeded  In  oecurlng  the  adoption  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Constitution.  It  mattered  not  to 
them  that  they  had  to  place  the  South  luder 
military  rule  and  force  the  acceptance  of 
these  amendments  upon  the  Southern  States. 
Their  madness  to  deraclallze  suffrage  knew 
no  bounds,  and  the  methods  to  which  they 
resorted  catised  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
William  H.  Seward,  to  question  the  validity  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment. 

While  the  Congress  was  attempting  to  se- 
cure passage  of  these  amendments,  what  was 
happening  In  the  Southland  where  the  grass 
was  not  yet  green  over  the  graves  of  the 
heroic  dead?  Ten  of  the  late  slave  States 
were  seized  and  placed  under  military  con- 
trol; their  legislators  expelled  and  new  legis- 
latures set  up  which  gave  State  suffrage  to 
Negroee.  Under  military  rule,  many  Negroes 
were  Installed  in  these  new  legislatures,  form- 
ing almost  the  whole  body  of  them,  and  the 
South  lay  prostrate  In  defeat  and  himUIla- 
tlon. 

The  history  of  reconstruction  days  In  Mis- 
sissippi holds  for  us  tragic  significance.  Our 
State,  which  gave  to  the  Confederacy  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis,  paid  for  the  Civil  War 
with  the  blood,  tears,  and  suffering  of  our 
people.  But  any  school  child  can  tell  you 
that  the  blackest  pages  of  Mississippi  his- 
tory were  not  being  written  when  Vlcksburg 
fell  to  the  Federal  soldiers  nor  in  any  of  the 
other  battles  when  the  soldiers  of  the  gray 
and  the  blue  met  In  deadly  combat.  Those 
dark  pages  came  after  the  last  cannon  had 
b?en  fired,  and  the  proud  people  of  the 
Magnolia  State  lay  helpless  at  the  mercy  of 
the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  who  took 
over  the  reins  of  government. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Mississippi  was 
represented  In  the  Chamber  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  Negro,  Blanche  K.  Bruce, 
an  ex-slave  whose  term  was  from  1875  to  1881. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  Negro  Revels, 
the  first  Negro  ever  to  sit  in  Congress,  repre- 
sented Mississippi  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives  during  the  Forty-first  Congress.  The 
Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses  also 
found  Mississippi  represented  by  an  ex-Negro 
slave.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Mis- 
sissippi had  a  Negro  lieutenant  governor,  a 
Negro  State  superintendent  of  education,  and 
when  there  were  numerotis  Negro  sheriffs  and 
county  officials,  as  well  as  Negro  members  of 
the  State  legislature. 

With  such  conditions  existing  through- 
out the  Southland,  the  people  began  their 
struggle  to  restore  white  supremacy.  This 
was  done  in  Mississippi  finally,  as  you  know, 
by  the  constitution  of  1800.  And  as  white 
supremacy  was  restored  in  the  South,  the 
relatiotu  between  the  races  began  to  take  on 
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a  definite  fixed  pattern.  With  some  4,000,000 
Ignorant,  freed  slaves  in  their  midst,  the 
southern  people  put  into  operation  the  policy 
of  segregation  of  the  races. 

With  separate  facilities  and  separate  ac- 
commodations for  the  white  people  and  for 
the  Negroes,  the  color  line  was  drawn  In  ev- 
en- walk  of  life  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
Accepted  by  the  members  of  both  races  Just 
as  they  accepted  the  air  they  breathed,  the 
policy  of  segregation  has  remained  in  the 
Southland,  and  the  attacks  which,  down 
through  the  years,  have  been  made  on  It 
from  the  outside  have  met  with  complete 
failure.  However.  It  has  become  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  and  to  openly  discuss 
the  forces  which  are  today  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  color  line. 

The  so-called  leaders  of  the  Negro  race  have 
deliberately  chosen  this  time  of  war  to  launch 
their  program  of  full  equality  of  the  races 
In  this  country.  The  March-on-Washlngton 
movement,  a  Negro  group  headed  by  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters,  carried  their  demands 
to  the  White  House  in  Jime  1941.  Thousands 
of  Negroes  threatened  to  march  In  mass  upon 
Washington  In  what  they  termed  "protest  of 
discrimination  in  Government  employment 
and  In  the  war  industries."  After  conferences 
with  the  Negro  leaders,  President  Roosevelt 
Issued  Executive  Order  8802  and  the  march 
on  Washington  was  called  off.  This  order. 
Issued  June  35.  1941,  provided  that: 

"There  shall'  be  no  discrimination  in  tbe 
employment  of  workers  In  defense  indiistrles 
or  Government  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  " 

Tbe  order  also  establUhed  the  Committee 
on  Pair  Employment  Practices  to  carry  this 
policy  into  effect.  There  la  nothing  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  8802  about  abolishing  segre- 
gation and  ordertng  the  mixing  of  the  races. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  order  there  is  today 
no  segregation  in  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment offices  in  Washington. 

In  the  Federal  offices  in  Washington,  whites 
and  Negroes  work  in  the  same  rooms,  the 
same  offices,  eat  together  at  the  same  cafe- 
terias, tise  the  same  rest  rooms  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  White  girls  may  be  assigned 
as  secretaries  to  Negro  men,  and  Negro  girls 
may  be  sent  to  tbe  offices  of  white  officials. 
I  remember  one  occasion  when  a  Government 
official,  a  man  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  called  me 
and  asked  my  advice  on  a  certain  matter. 
He  said  that  upon  his  request  for  stenogra- 
phers the  Civil  Service  had  sent  him  colored 
girls.  In  many  bureaus  and  departments, 
the  mixing  of  the  races  has  gone  so  far  that 
southern  girls,  going  to  the  capital  city  to 
work,  have  returned  to  their  homes.  Others, 
who  for  various  reasons  must  remain  there 
to  work,  find  such  conditions  almost  unbear- 
able. 

So  far  Executive  Order  No.  8802  has  not 
been  successfully  enforced  in  the  war  Indus- 
tries in  the  South.  Perhaps  the  attempt  to 
do  so  in  the  Mobile  shipyards,  which  resulted 
In  a  race  riot,  was  sufficient  warning. 

The  March-on-Washlngton  group  proposes 
to  abolish  segregation  completely  through- 
out the  United  States  and  to  bring  about  the 
full  political,  economic,  and  social  equality  of 
the  races.  So  that  you  will  have  no  doubts 
about  their  demands.  I  wish  to  read  you  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article,  "Why  Should  We 
March,"  by  A.  PhUlp  Randolph,  head  of  the 
movement,  appearing  In  tbe  November  1942 
Survey  Graphic: 

"•  *  •  What  are  the  reasons  for  this 
state  of  mind?  The  answer  is:  discrimina- 
tion, segregation,  Jim  Crow     •      •     •. 

"It  la  to  meet  this  situation  squarely  with 
direct  action  that  the  March-on-Waahington 
movement  launched  lU  present  program  of 
protest  mass   meetings.    •     •     •    Meetings 


of    such    magnitude    were    unprecedented 
among  Negroes      •      •      •. 

"The  March-on-Washlngton  movement  is 
essentially  a  movement  of  the  people  •  •  • 
the  plan  of  a  protest  march  has  not  been 
abandoned.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  dem- 
onstrate that  American  Negroes  are  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  all  out  for  their  full  rights. 
No  power  on  earth  can  cause  them  today  to 
abandon  their  fight  to  wipe  out  every  vestige 
of  second-class  citizenship  and  the  dual 
standards  that  plague  them     *     *     *. 

"By  fighting  for  their  rights  now,  Ameri- 
can Negroes  are  helping  to  make  America  a 
moral  and  spiritual  arsenal  of  democracy. 
Their  fight  against  the  poll  tax,  against  lynch 
law,  segregation,  and  Jim  Crow,  their  fight 
for  economic,  political,  and  social  equality, 
thus  becomes  part  of  the  global  war  for 
freedom." 

This  is  the  kind  of  propaganda  being  fed 
to  the  Negro  masses.  It  is  tbe  contention 
of  these  Negro  leaders  that  segregation  is  in 
Itaelf  discrimination.  This  question  has 
been  t)efore  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  the  Oo\irt  has 
held  that  segregation  is  not  discrimination 
as  long  as  adequate  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  both  races. 

The  theory  that  segregation  Is  discrimina- 
tion is  adhered  to  by  the  Negro  Judge,  WU- 
11am  H  Hastie.  Hastle  resigned  from  his 
post  as  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
because  of  bis  disagreement  with  the  War 
Department  over  Its  policy  of  segregation  In 
the  armed  forces.  In  a  speech  before  some 
aO.OOO  Negroes  In  lifetrolt  In  June  1943.  Hastie 
declared  that  there  is  a  terrific  waste  of  en- 
ergy and  man-hours  by  the  segregation  of 
Negroes  Into  their  own  Army  groups  and  by 
denying  Negro  officers  the  right  to  command 
Army  groups  composed  in  part,  or  entirely,  of 
white  men. 

At  this  same  masi  meeting  there  was  also 
a  speech  made  bv  Roy  Wllkins,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  This  asso- 
ciation Is  another  of  the  Negro  organizations 
leading  In  this  fight  for  full  equality  of  tbe 
races.    Wllkins  declared: 

"We  refuse  to  listen  to  the  weak-kneed  of 
both  races  who  tell  us  not  to  raise  contro- 
versies during  the  war.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  we  are  doing  a  patriotic  duty 
in  raising  them." 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  certain  religious 
leaders  of  tbe  Negro  race  are  Joining  the 
organizations  and  groups  already  named  in 
spreading  the  preachings  of  social  equality  to 
the  Negro  masses.  The  following  article  was 
clipped  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  will  show  you  how  far  some  of  these 
Negro  preachers  are  going: 

"The  Reverend  James  H.  Robinson,  pastOT 
of  the  Negro  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
Master,  88  Momingside  Avenue,  in  an  address 
yesterday  In  MUbank  Chapel.  Teacbera  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  described  the  race 
problem  In  the  United  States  as  'very  bad' 
and  suggested  that  the  time  might  come 
when  certain  groups  would  protest  by  forceful 
means. 

"Speaking  at  a  3-day  conference  on  re- 
ligion in  the  modem  world,  sponsored  by 
Columbia  University.  Ur.  Robinson  asserted 
that  Negro  soldiers  who  had  been  taught  to 
kill  thoee  standing  In  tbe  way  of  democratic 
principles  'are  not  going  to  discriminate  be- 
tween a  Gernxan  and  an  American  who  does 
tbe  same  thing.'  He  warned  the  75  delegates 
that  if  Americans  did  not  approach  the  racial 
problem  with  frankness  and  cotirage.  they 
might  see  a  march  on  Washington,  or  race 
riots,  after  the  war. 

"He  said  the  morale  of  Negro  troops  is 
•very  low'  because  they  are  being  dls- 
criminated  against  by  other  soldiers  in  tbe 
Army.    Similar  discriminations,  be  asserted. 


exists  in  war  plants,  and  la  lowering  morale 
among  Negroes  there. 

"SAT8  TCOOrS  TStTST  IM  UVWKU 

-  The  Negro  soldier,'  be  said  'hears  plati- 
tudes of  democracy,  but  can  aee  no  adequate 
demonstration  of  them.  It  is  lamenUble, 
but  true,  that  Negro  soldiers  believe  the  out- 
come of  the  war  will  be  determined  by  bow 
strongly  tbe  Russians  come.' 

"Although  admitting  that  be  was  Tery 
pessimistic  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Negroes  after  the  war.' 
Mr.  Robinson  said  he  felt  the  fundamental 
solution  to  the  problem  could  be  found  In 
education.  But  he  criticized  the  college-  for 
alleged  discrimination  against  Negroes. 

"  "Vawar  College.'  he  asserted,  'has  not  ad- 
mitted a  Negro  student  in  25  years,  and  Bar- 
nard College  has  a  quota  system  permitting 
entrance  to  four  Negro  girl  students  every  S 
years.'  Barnard,  he  said,  would  not  admit 
the  quota  system  existed,  but  it  was  there 

"asks  collxcx  FActLrnn 

"Reiterating  that  education  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  problem,  Mr.  Robin- 
son sa!d  a  start  must  be  made  in  the  col- 
leges, both  tbrotigh  association  of  white  and 
Negro  students  and  the  Inclusion  of  Negro 
scholars  on  college  faculties. 

"He  expressed  the  hope  that  more  collates 
would  employ  Negro  professors,  so  that  tbe 
American  public  could  learn  to  associate  the 
professor  with  a  special  field  of  skill  and  not 
see  him  merely  as  a  member  of  a  race. 

"  'Negroes.'  be  said,  'don't  want  to  spend 
their  time  talking  about  race  prejudice.  They 
want  the  opportunity  to  teach  what  they  are 
qualified  to  teach.' 

"Asserting  that  the  problem  required  the 
most  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  they  must  be  courageous 
enotigb  to  realise  tbe  potentialities  and  begin 
education  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
racial  problems.  Mr.  Robinson  said: 

"  'Lynching  is  not  the  basic  problem;  it  Is 
that  spiritual  death  which  is  worse  than 
physical  death.'" 

I  am  sure  you  have  read  in  the  Jackson 
Dally  News  of  Wednesday.  March  8,  the  Wash- 
ington story  of  Dr.  Studebaker  and  bis  Negro 
assistant.  Dr.  Ambrose  Callver,  calling  on  tbe 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  South  to  open 
wide  their  doors  for  the  matriculation  of  ■ 
Negro  students.  This  is  exactly  in  line  with 
what  Dr.  Thompson  In  New  York  was  advo- 
cating in  his  speech  at  Columbia  University. 
It  ~  a  real  news  Item  when  Bilbo  and  Fred 
Sullens  get  together  and  agree  on  anything. 
I  but  Major  Sullens'  editorial  on  this  report 
I  from  the  Office  of  Education  out  of  Washing- 
ton, under  the  title  of  "Go  Straight  to  Hell." 
meets  with  my  full  and  cociplete  endorse- 
ment. Sullens  is  right  when  be  says  that 
the  South  wont  do  it  and  that  not  in  this 
generation  and  never  in  the  future  while 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  fiows  in  our  veins  will 
the  people  of  the  South  open  the  doors  of 
their  colleges  and  universities  for  Negro  stu- 
dents. I  repeat  that  Major  Sullens  is  right. 
We  will  tell  our  Negro-loving  Yankee  friends 
to  go  straight  to  hell. 

Another  group  of  Negroes  recently  sounded 
the  warning  that  they  woxUd  use  force  if 
necessary  to  win  the  full  equality  that  they 
are  seeking.  This  group  visited  me  In  my 
office  in  Washington  shortly  after  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Practically  every  Negro 
organization  in  Washington  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  group,  and  they  wanted  me 
to  know  the  demands  which  they  were  mak- 
ing for  fiill  political,  economic,  and  social 
equality.  When  I  expressed  my  doubts  as 
to  their  receiving  what  they  were  asking, 
one  spokesman  said  that  if  that  were  true, 
then  Negroes  had  Just  as  well  quit  buying 
War  bonds  and  get  out  of  tbe  war  effort. 
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It  WM  furtb*T  nld  by  one  member  of  the 
group  tb»t  Nefroee  Intended  to  •ectire  full 
cqtullty  and  would  do  to  by  fwce.  If  nec- 
•Mary.  wbca  tbe  war  was  ever.  There  you 
bavc  tbcir  demands  in  no  uneertaln  terms. 
The  race  situation  has  for  some  time  been 
tniM  in  Waahlnffton.  Megroea  already  ean- 
poM  SO  to  40  percent  ot  the  population  of  the 
Capital  City,  and  efforu  are  being  made  by 
their  I— dwi  to  get  aa  many  Negroes  as  pos- 
sible on  tiM  Ooreniment  pay  rolla.  If  suf- 
traat  gjMwiM  ba  granted  in  tbe  District  of 
ffff^^ftim  tbe  NegroM  would  soon  have  con- 
trol of  ttoa  city  and  the  alleys  would  be  com- 
pletely otttTOting  tbe  avenues. 

On  the  7th  of  Felwuary  1M4.  a  Negro  at- 
tonscy.  John  P.  Davis,  carried  his  5-year-old 
■OB  to  a  white  school  in  Wsshlngtcn  and 
atsan|rt«d  to  enroll  him.  Davis  had  already 
baan  told  tbat  tbe  child  would  not  be  sc- 
eepaad.  but  he  carried  out  his  plans  to  make 
tbe  attempt  to  enroll  him  in  order  that  he 
may  bring  a  teat  case  challenging  the  dual 
Khool  syatem  in  Wsahlngton. 

In  F^miary  the  C.  I.  O.  opened  a  canteen 
tn  Washington  for  service  men  and  women. 
ImmcdUtely  a  storm  of  southern  protest 
was  aooadad  for  it  was  unbelievable  that 
■awapspcr  aeeounts  of  the  opening  of  the 
OUiteen  could  be  true.  However,  these  ac- 
•Ottnts  did  paint  a  true  picture  of  the  ac- 
tivities. On  opening  night  there  were  some 
900  service  men  end  women  present.  There 
nera  about  an  equal  number  of  white  and 
Nagro  aoldter*  who  attended  and  white  girls 
Ui4  Msgrn  glrla  served  as  hostesses  to  those 
aoMlcra  in  equal  numbers.  Can  3rou  picture 
•ucb  social  sflalrs  taking  place  In  our  Na- 
tion's Capital?  In  speaking  of  the  opening 
of  the  canteen.  Congraaman  UcKtnztt.  cf 
Louisiana,  asked  : 

"How  can  anyone  be  a  party  to  encouraging 
white  glrU  into  the  arms  of  Negro  soldiers 
St  a  canteen  while  sieging  Let  Ue  Call  Tou 
Bweetheart?" 

The  spocaors  of  this  mingling  of  tbe 
whites  and  Negroes  in  social  equality  declared 
that  the  "plan  was  proving  successful."  And 
Joseph  Phillips,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Washington  Industrial  Union  Council,  said 
that  his  organization  was  proud  to  sponsor 
the  "Urst  effective  non-Jim  Crow  canteen  in 
WMHtaiftao."  He  added  that  "when  people 
eoKM  to  our  dances  they  dance  with  wliom- 
ever  they  choose  " 

Have  we  reached  the  place  in  this  country 
when  we  are  going  to  permit  our  white  girls 
to  attend  social  functions  with  Negro  sol- 
diers? If  we  do  permit  such,  can  we  profess 
to  Ite  surprised  at  what  the  results  may  be? 
No  poaalbic  good,  but  much  barm,  can  come 
to  both  races  by  activities  of  this  kind.  Are 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting  to  save  this 
Nation,  or  are  they  fighting  so  that  we  may 
become  a  mongrallaed  people?  Practicing 
aoclal  equality  of  the  races  is  certainly  the 
•ttraat  way  to  destroy  the  ctilture  of  the  white 


We  condemn  audi  activities  as  are  t>elng 
carried  on  at  this  canteen  and  we  also  con- 
demn thoae  In  higb  authority  who  cponsor  or 
attend  or  endorse  such  activities. 

We  In  the  Southland,  being  fully  aware  of 
tba  attempts  to  break  down  aagregatton  and 
Imptmt  social  equality  of  tbe  mcM  through- 
out the  Nation  are  ready  to  do  some  plain 
talking.  The  Negro  leaders  have  brought  this 
taMa  of  net  rctetlona  before  us  in  this  time 
of  war:  tbcy  have  stated  their  demands  so  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  i<ell  them  where  we 
stand. 

We  In  Mlaslailppl  are  Justly  proud  of  the 
harmonioiis  relations  existing  here  among 
tbe  races.  Our  population  is  almost  equally 
divided  and  we  art  glad  to  have  peaceful . 
law-ab'-dlng  Negroes  within  our  midst.  We 
ask  no  Negro  to  leave  our  State:  at  the  same 
time  we  a<k  no  discontented  Negro  to  remain. 

Three-fourths  ot  the  Nstlonl  13.800.000 
Wsgroee  arc  living  and  earning  a  livelihood  in 
tto  South.    We  have  an  establlahed  poUcy  of 
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segregation  known  and 
members  of  both  races 
right  of  a  Negro  to  hire 
to  white  people  and  the 
the    same    right.    The 
white  people  to  operate 
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is  no  more  to  be  question!  d 
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races  shall  have  equal  but 
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shall   be  enforced. 
Southern  white  and  colored 
this  policy.    In  coi 
Detroit  race  riots,  a  Negro 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Brown. 
Arkansaa  World,  nuide 
ment: 
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West  is  for  every  kind  to 
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Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  ir 
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the  outer  surface  of  th< 
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founder,  Jesus  Christ, 
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our  name  and  abandon 
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proud  of  his  race 
would  not  care  to 
amalgamation  or 
races. 

*uneasy   about   the 

to  associate  with 

even  want  to  live 

hem.    He  does  not 

room  or  eat  with 

lon't   want   to   ride 

to  reside  In  a 

go  to  our  own 

by  a  black  man; 
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of  Negro  teachers. 

of   our   best   white 
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't  worry  about  us. 
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S^uth  is  fortunate 
Reverend  Brown,  and 
with  me  that  it  is 
to   understand 
vidua!    outside    the 
to  destroy  the  har- 
which    exist    here, 
about  us  to  see 
segregation  going 
The  three  reasons 
all    racial    barriers 
are   stated    by    tbe 
602  West  Walnut 
the  following  man- 
Movement  affirms: 
affect  anything  but 
akin.     •     •     • 
racial   hatred  or  dls- 
of  the  will  of  the 
and  the  principles 
wl^lch  this  Nation  was 
who  wrote  the  Dec- 
freed  his  slaves  to 
defclaring  that  all  men 


Cgiristian  that  is  not 
laid  down  by   its 
lamely.  the  father- 
brotherhood  of  man.  and 
we  are  not  willing 
we  should  change 
OUT  leader." 

tbe  falsity  of  all 

First,  history  and 

s|(.tement  that  "color 

but  the  outor  sur- 


face of  the  skin."  Historical  and  scientific 
research  has  established  three  propositions 
beyond  all  controversy: 

Plrst.  The  white  race  has  founded,  devel- 
oped, and  maintained  every  civllixation 
known  to  the  human  race. 

Second.  The  white  race,  having  founded, 
developed,  and  maintained  a  civilization,  has 
never  been  known.  In  all  history,  to  lose  that 
civilization  as  long  as  tbe  race  was  kept 
white. 

Third.  The  white  man  has  never  kept  un- 
impaired the  civilization  he  has  founded  and 
developed  after  his  blood  stream  has  been 
adulterated  by  the  blood  stream  of  another 
race,  more  especially  another  race  so  widely 
diverse  In  all  Its  Inherent  qualities  as  the 
black  race. 

Tbe  superior  ability  of  the  whit  race 
has  been  proven  both  craniologlcally  and 
by  6,000  years  of  planet-wlde  experimenta- 
tion. The  dividing  line  may  he  small,  but 
It  is  definitely  there;  and  I  am  reminded 
of  tbe  words  of  Browning  when  he  said: 
"Oh.  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  la. 
"And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away." 

Tbe  superior  ability  of  the  Caucasian  man 
is  evidenced  by  his  endless  creation  of  art, 
science,  law.  religion,  literature,  and  every 
other  form  of  activity  known  to  man  down 
through  the  ages.  Against  these  achieve- 
ments, what  has  the  African  to  offer?  What 
history?  What  art?  What  science?  What 
morality?  And  who  will  deny  the  almightl- 
ness  of  heredity?  Let  the  blood  stream  be 
corrupted  and  nothing  can  ever  restore  its 
purity.  If  you  do  not  accept  this  as  true, 
then  you  brand  as  false  both  history  and 
biology.  If  you  refuse  such  truths,  then 
8p>encer.  Haeckel,  Weismann,  Mendel,  and 
Pearson  have  lived  and  labored  in  vain. 

In  the  second  place,  this  group  has  tried 
to  jtietify  full  equality  of  the  races  in  this 
cotmtry  in  the  name  of  democracy,  the 
name  of  the  founding  fathers,  and  the 
teaching  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  quote  Jef- 
ferson's own  words: 

"Nothing  Is  more  certainly  written  in  the 
book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  are 
to  be  free;  nor  Is  it  less  certain  that  the 
two  races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the 
same  government.  Nature,  habit,  opinion 
have  drawn  indelible  lines  of  distinction 
between  them." 

Jefferson,  along  with  Clay.  Madison.  Mon- 
roe, and  many  others  believed  that  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  should  be  colonized  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  This  is  tbe  same  move- 
ment to  which  Abraham  Lincoln  later  gave 
his  approval.  President  Grant  spent  the  8 
years  of  his  administration  trying  to  resettle 
the  American  Negro  in  another  country. 

The  founders  of  this  Republic  never 
dreamed  of  It  being  anything  but  a  white 
nation.  We  owe  an  immeasurable  debt  to  our 
forefathers  who  preserved  us  white  through 
300  years  of  race  contact.  They  did  not,  as 
did  many  Latin  Americans,  barter  their 
birthright  for  temporary  gain.  If  our  an- 
cestors had  possessed  less  courage,  less  fore- 
sight, less  Intelligence,  and  weaker  morals, 
we  would  be  today  a  mi.^breed  people. 

Col.  Earnest  S.  Cox  has  this  to  say  In  his 
book.  White  America: 

"While  the  purity  of  the  white  race  has 
been  the  national  Ideal  throughout  American 
history.  It  is  not  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but 
that  part  of  the  Nation  In  Immediate  con- 
tact with  the  Negro  that  has  been  submitted 
to  a  rigid  test  of  this  ideal.  The  South 
emerges  from  300  years  of  Immediate  contact 
with  the  Negro  and  Is  white.  This  is  the 
greatest  miracle  in  the  record  of  the  contact 
of  rsces.  Faithful  to  race  and  institutions, 
the  South  now  presents  35.000,000  Anglo- 
Saxon  sons  and  daughters  for  the  Nation's 
use  in  .eace  or  war." 

The  third  argument  used  by  the  Militant 
Church  group,  that  of  religion,  to  break  down 
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all  racial  barriers  has  been  frequently  used. 
It  was  used  at  one  time  by  the  British  mis- 
sionaries in  South  Africa,  and  we  have  before 
us  the  practical  yesults  of  their  teachings 
that  all  races  are  of  one  blood.  The  mix- 
breeds  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  evidence 
of  the  Influence  of  these  ignorant,  Negro- 
loving  missionaries  who  brought  disaster 
along  with  their  teachings.  The  doctrines  of 
the  missionaries  were  soon  changed  and  they 
ceased  to  teach  social  eqtiallty,  but  who  could 
undo  the  damage  which  they  had  done?  The 
present  missionary  teaches  of  the  same  God 
and  the  eame  Christ  and  tells  the  same  story 
of  redemption,  but  the  social  teaching  has 
been  changed. 

In  Africa,  in  China.  In  India,  In  parts  of 
^ulA,  in  Latin  America.  Christianity  has  been 
implanted  by  the  white  man  and  It  has  not 
survived  after  the  departure  of  the  white 
man.  History  clearly  shows  that  the  white 
race  is  the  ctistodlan  of  the  gospel  of  Jestis 
Christ  and  that  the  white  Lian  is  entrusted 
with  the  spreading  of  that  gospel. 

The  gospel,  of  course.  Is  tmlversal;  It  Is 
missionary  In  scope;  and  it  is  given  to  all 
men  of  all  nations.  Yet  what  can  be  more 
foreign  to  the  Ideals  of  the  Christian  religion 
than  amalgamation  and  miscegenation? 
Anyone  who  would.  Iv  the  name  of  Christian- 
ity, make  us  a  negroid  people  betrays  his 
religion  and  his  race. 

It  shotild  be  the  desire  of  both  races  to 
maintain  racial  integrity  and  have  their  blood 
remain  pure.  If  religion  teaches  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  races  and  commits  the  error  of 
preaching  the  mixture  of  all  bloods,  then 
what  can  the  missionaries  and  ministers  do 
to  give  to  the  unborn  generations  the  racial 
heritage  which  is  rightfuUy  theirs?  A.  H. 
Shannon,  author  of  Racial  Integrity,  poses 
this  question:  "Which  is  better,  a  mongrel 
race,  whose  origin  s  in  sin,  and  which  repre- 
sents the  worst  of  all  races;  or  a  race,  what- 
ever Its  limitations,  yet  true  to  its  own  racial 
peculiarities  and  striving  to  attain,  hitact, 
the  best  and  highest  of  which  It  Is  capable?" 
To  ask  the  question  is  to  answer  it. 

Those  who  wotild  teach  vu  social  equality  of 
the  races  remind  us  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Why  place 
n  fallacious  Interpretation  on  these  two 
phrases?  If  we  are  to  spiritualize  "Father- 
hood of  God,"  then  why  must  we  llterallze 
"Brotherhood  of  man"?  Both  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man 
are  spiritual,  and  anyone  who  would  interpret 
the  brotherhood  of  man  In  svich  a  maimer 
as  to  destroy  the  blood  of  the  white  race 
would  destroy  the  race  which  has  through  the 
centuries  proven  Itself  to  be  the  custcxlian 
of  the  goepel  of  Christ,  of  his  spiritual  and 
ethical  teachings. 

We  In  the  South  are  sworn  to  uphold  racial 
integrity.  We  condemn,  we  will  not  con- 
done, the  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  group, 
or  Individual,  to  destroy  our  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  name  of  history,  or  of  science, 
or  of  demcx:racy.  or  of  religion. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  sotu'ces  of  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  our  people  on  the  race 
question  is  the  apostasy  of  ministers  and 
preachers  of  practically  every  denomination 
expounding  the  theories  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion under  the  favorite  texts  of  Brotherhood 
of  Mankind.  Fatherhood  of  God.  and  All  of 
One  Blood.  Some  of  these  negrophlllstlc 
preachers  with  their  false  Interpretations  of 
the  real  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion, 
poitflng  out  a  lot  of  maudlin  sentiment  and 
ecclesiastical  rot,  tend  to  make  their  follow- 
ers, here  in  the  South  ahd  in  the  North, 
believe  that,  under  God,  the  white  man  is 
no  better  than  the  Negro  and  that,  if  you 
want  to  go  to  Heaven,  you  had  better  take 
the  BOOS  and  daughters  of  Ethiopia  Into  your 
fond  embraces. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  draw 
the  color  line  so  tight  that  no  man,  whether 
he  be  sinner,  saint,  steward,  elder,  deacon, 
pastor,  priest,  or  bishop,  shall  be  permitted 


in  the  name  of  the  church  or  the  Bible  to  ex- 
pound theories  of  God's  teachings  that 
would  most  certainly  lead  to  sin,  miscegena- 
tion, intermarriage,  or  social  equality  In  any 
form  between  the  Negro  and  the  white  man. 
Any  preacher  or  minister  who  would  take 
advantage  of  his  divine  calling  to  thus  de- 
stroy the  Integrity  of  his  racs  and  contami- 
nate and  corrupt  the  blood  of  hia  fathers 
should  by  his  own  church  be  vmf  rocked  and 
never  permitted  to  smack  his  traitorous  lips 
on  another  yellow-legged  chicken. 

Not  only  do  wj  answer  the  attacks  of  those 
who  wotild  destroy  our  policy  of  segregstlon 
but  we  will  go  further  and  renew  our  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  color  line.  Reduced  to 
its  simplest  form  and  laid  bare  for  all  the 
world  to  Judge,  we  declare  that  the  South  is 
Justified  In  the  absolute  denl.l  of  social 
equality  to  the  Negro  regardless  of  what  hU 
abilities  or  accomplishments  may  be.  This 
the  South  must  do,  in  behalf  of  her  Wood, 
her  essence,  and  tbe  stock  of  her  Caucasian 
race. 

If  we  sit  with  Negroes  at  our  tables,  11  we 
entertain  them  as  our  social  equaU,  If  we 
discard  the  color  line  In  all  other  relations, 
is  It  possible  to  maintain  It  fixedly  In  the 
marriage  of  the  South's  Anglo-Saxon  sons 
and  daughters?    The  answer  Is  an  emphatic 

"No." 

If  the  middle  waU  of  social  parUtion  is 
ever  broken  down,  then  the  tides  of  life  will 
begin  to  mingle.  It  matters  not  that  the 
process  may  be  gradual;  It  would  be  none- 
theless irresistible.  The  lower  strattmi  of  the 
white  population  would  be  affected  first,  but 
the  invasion  of  the  middle  and  uppermost 
would  be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Then,  as 
a  race,  the  southern  Caucasian  would  be 
irreversibly  doomed.  If  the  mingling  ever 
starts,  then  there  Is  no  possible  check  for 
the  process  When  there  are  two  streams 
which  fiow  side  by  side  and  the  barrier  be- 
tween is  removed,  they  Immediately  begin 
to  mingle  their  molecules.  No  power  on 
earth  could  sift  them  out  and  restore  the 
streams  to  their  original  ptirlty.  Should  the 
barriers  In  the  South  which  separate  the 
blood  streams  of  the  two  races  be  removed, 
then  that  moment  the  bloom  of  hor  spirit  is 
blighted  and  the  promise  of  her  destiny  is 
annulled  forever.  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith,  in 
his  book.  The  Color  Line,  has  ably  said: 

"No  other  conceivable  disaster  that  might 
befall  the  South  could,  for  an  instant,  com- 
pare with  such  miscegenation  within  her 
borders.  Flood  and  fire,  fever  and  famine, 
and  the  sword— even  ignorance,  indolence, 
and  carpetbaggery— she  may  endtire  and 
conquer  while  her  blood  remains  pure,  but 
once  taint  the  well-spring  o  her  life,  and  all 
is  lost — even  honor  Itself.  It  is  this  Imme- 
diate Jewel  of  her  soul  that  the  South  watches 
with  such  a  dragon  eye,  that  she  guards  with 
more  than  vestal  vigilance,  with  a  circle  of 
perpetual  fire.  The  blood  thereof  U  the  life 
thereof;  he  who  would  defile  it  would  stab 
her  In  her  heart  of  heart;  and  she  springs  to 
repulse  him  with  the  fiercest  Ins'lnct  of  self- 
preservation.  It  may  not  be  that  she  Is  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  her  roused  antagonism; 
but  the  instinct  Itself  is  nonetheless  Jxist  and 
true  and  the  natural  bulwark  of  her  life." 

Yet,  there  are  those  who  would  tear  away 
this  racial  pride,  knowing  ftill  well  that  it 
would  plunge  the  Southland  into  hopeless 
depths  of  hybridization.  Implant  the  doc- 
trines of  social  equality  below  the  Mason- 
Dlxon  line,  and  the  restilt  will  be  a  mongrel- 
iaed  Southland.  And  If  the  transmitted 
germ  plasma  Is  destroyed,  nothing  shall  ever 
restore  it;  neither  virealth,  nor  culture,  nor 
science,  nor  art,  nor  morality,  nor  religion 
Itself. 

To  southerners  this  is  not  a  question  of 
individual  morality  or  of  self-respect  or  of 
individual  accomplishments.  Every  child 
that  is  bom  Is  bom  not  only  of  its  immediate 
parents  but  of  all  its  ancestry.  Every  child  U 
a  child  of  its  race,  and  heredity  plays  lU  part 


upon  it  and  upon  all  Its  descendants.  How- 
ever weak  the  white  man,  behind  him  stands 
Europe:  however  strong  the  black,  behind 
blm  lies  Africa. 

Northerners  may  lightly  diamlss  Instanees 
of  social  equality  practiced  by  them  as  in- 
Bigniflcant  and  of  no  serious  consequence. 
This  the  South  cannot  do.  We  congratulate 
our  friends  of  the  North  that  they  seem  to  ba 
able  vo  plav  with  fire  without  fear  of  biuns, 
but  with  us  the  situation  U  totally  different. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  Negroes  live  in 
our  midst,  and  such  incidents  tolerated  by 
the  North  will  only  cause  southerners  to  bolt 
the  door  of  social  equality  more  firmly  and 
guard  the  gates  more  narrowly. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  question 
which  we  mtist  settle  for  ourselves,  and  that 
the  solutions  to  the  problems  as  they  arise 
must  be  our  own.  We  have  long  listened  for 
some  Just  and  fair  consideration  from  other 
sections,  but  we  have  listened  in  vain.  In- 
stead of  understanding  and  help,  there  is  a 
systematic  warfare  being  waged  in  many 
quarters  against  southern  traditions  and  cus- 
toms. We  are  outvoted  in  Congress;  thus 
we  cannot  look  for  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  We  have  In  the  past  success- 
fully handled  the  race  problem  and  we  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 

We  people  of  the  South  must  draw  tha 
color  line  tighter  and  tighter,  and  any  white 
man  or  woman  who  dares  to  cross  tha  color 
line  should  be  promptly  and  forever  ostra- 
cized. No  compromise  on  this  great  question 
should  be  tolerated,  no  matter  who  the 
guilty  parties  are.  whether  In  the  church,  in 
public  office,  or  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 
Ostracize  them  if  they  cross  the  color  line 
and  treat  them  as  a  Negro  or  as  his  equal 
should  be  treated. 

And  Just  as  we  will  not  tolerate  attacks  on 
the  colcw  line  from  the  outside  we  will  have 
no  such  attacks  from  within  our  own  borders. 
I  regret  that  I  must  tell  you  that  a  teacher 
In  one  of  our  southern  colleges  recently  made 
a  vicious  attack  on  southern  Ideals  and  cus- 
toms. I  charge  that  Mrs.  Louise  Perry  made, 
In  substance,  these  statements: 

The  Negro  has  the  equal  ability  of  the 
white  man,  and  If  he  wen  given  the  opportu- 
nity, he  would  accomplish  Just  as  much;  that 
the  Negro  has  not  had  the  same  chance 
as  the  white  man  becatise  the  Negro's  civill- 
mtion  is  not  nearly  as  old  as  the  white  man's; 
that  the  Negro  should  be  given  equal  educa- 
tion and  equal  labor  opportunities;  that  we 
must  educate  the  Negro  politically,  that  Is, 
how  to  vote  InteUlgently.  then  we  would  not 
fear  bis  vote;  and  further  that  the  white  man 
has  nothing  to  be  superior  over,  because  It 
was  Just  by  accident  that  he  was  bom  white; 
also  that  it  would  be  better  to  marry  a  high- 
class  Negro  rather  than  a  man  of  poor  white 
trash;  and  eventually  the  Nation  would  be 
of  mlxbreeds. 

The  teacher  I  have  referred  to  Is  from  North 
Carolina,  but  the  school  where  she  is  teaching 
is  a  tax-supported  college  in  Mississippi, 
the  Delta  SUte  Teachers  College  at  Cleve- 
land. I  have  the  proof  for  the  charges  which 
I  have  made  and  will  supply  such  to  Governor 
Bailey  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 
God  help  us  If  we  do  not  prohibit  such  teach- 
ings in  every  white  school  as  well  as  every 
Negro  school  in  Mississippi. 

I  have  exposed  the  above  incident  and  have 
made  this  speech  here  today  because  I  feel  it 
is  imperative  that  we  face  squarely  and 
frankly  the  conditions  which  confront  us. 
We  must  not  sit  Idly  by,  but  we  must  ever  be 
on  guard  to  protect  tbe  southern  Ideals,  cus- 
toms, and  traditions  that  we  love  and  believe 
m  so  firmly  and  oompleUly.  There  are  some 
issues  that  we  may  differ  upon,  but  on  racial 
integrity,  white  supremacy,  and  love  for  the 
Southland  we  will  stand  together  until  wo 
pass  on  to  another  world. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  last  January  «.  I 
stood  here  and  spoke  to  tbe  Legtslotvre  m  I 
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left  the  OoTemor's  ofllce  the  first  time.  Tbe 
ckMlat  wof^  that  I  wed  then  I  now  repeat 
Vttb  a  fMtmg  that  has  grown  (l««per  with  the 
jmn  that  have  paaaed: 

Per  I  knre  tbe  South  with  all  my 

•oul:  I  lore  her.  and  hare  Ions  ago  conse- 
crated and  dedicated  my  We  and  my  iervicea 
to  her  glory  and  welfare.  When  I  think  ol 
what  £he  la  and  what  she  shall  be.  I  feel  that 
no  other  words  can  more  appropriately  ex- 
pc«M  her  beauties,  her  matchless  glory,  her 
BU^nlfloenoe  than  the  words  of  the  poet  who 
Mine  from  the  North,  and  when  his  eyea  first 
babeld  the  beauty,  the  charm,  and  the  glory 
of  this  sunny  dime,  his  heart  burst  forth  In 
thase  beautiful  lines: 

*t>b  Southland!  loTellest  land  beneath  the 

bright  blue,  bending  skies! 
Oh  land   most  pasaionate   this  side  of  the 

gates  of  Paradise! 
A  sense  of  gladness   unconflned   was  mine 

when   first   I   set   my    foot    upon   thy 

flowery  sod. 
It  lingers  with  me  yet. 

I  love  thy  immemorial  hills  by  humankind 
untiod. 

The  rose  llghta  of  their  raptured  heights, 
^~~~~--  touched  by  the  skies  of  God, 

TIm  CTMh  and  wurble  Jubilant  of  the  cata- 
racts that  flash  and  shimmer  through 
the  Tine*  that  tiail  from  steep  to 
•taep. 

I  love  thy  waving  woods 

Where  in  the  glooms  of  green  the  miracle 

magnolia  flowers 
Like  fallen  moons  are  seen. 

Where  the  mock  birds  pipe  and  twitter 
throijgh  the  long  resplendent  days. 

Until  every  leaf  and  flower  seem  to  dance  in 
rhythm  with  their  lays. 

Where  the  wild  ripe  roses  trail  their  acarlet 
mist  of  bloom 

And  sparkling  sunlit  lily  bells  with  their 
amt}er  hearts  Illume. 

Where  rivers  roll  and  surge,  proud,  passion- 
ate, and  free. 

Through  sweeps  of  glad  savannah  lands,  to 
kiss  the  open  sea. 

Oh  land  of  Calhoun,  of  Jefferson,  and  Davis. 
Oh  luid  of  romance,  and  roses,  of  sunshine 
and  song." 

Ladlaa  and  gentlemen  of  the  Iflaalsslppl 
Legislature,  1  bid  you  godspeed  and  pray  that 
Hla  divine  mind  will  Influence  and  direct 
your  every  act  for  the  realization  of  such  a 
government  and  civilization  that  will  pre- 
pare this  old  <vorld  for  the  return  of  His  Son 
and  His  kingdom  upon  the  earth. 

I  thank  you. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNicnctTT 

nf  THS  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing keynote  address  given  by  Hon. 
JosKra  W.  Maitoi,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, at  the  Connecticut  Repub- 
lican State  Convention  held  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Thursday.  April  13,  1944: 

This  flne  gathering  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  is  an  Uiaplring  and  Impreasive  dem- 
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Executive  and  often  in  complete  defiance  of 
Congress.  When  Congress  eliminated  an 
agency,  it  was  often  kept  going  through  the 
use  of  blank-check  funds  granted  to  the 
President.  If  a  bureau  was  allowed  to  lapse 
because  of  popular  sentiment  against  it,  the 
political  favorites  therein  were  transferred  to 
other  snu3  berths.  Frequently  in  the  trans- 
fer they  were  given  largely  increased  salaries. 
There  is  no  Little  Steel  wage  formula  for  the 
favorites  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  New  Deal  has  fixed  rigid  control  on 
the  Government  agencies.  That  control  haa 
extended  even  to  quasi-Judicial  agencies.  In 
creating  some  of  the  important  industrial 
regulatory  commissions.  Congress  provided 
for  representation  therein  by  memt>ers  from 
both  major  political  parties.  It  was  the 
national  conception  that  this  arrangement 
would  permit  of  one  party  acting  as  a  check 
upon  the  other  and  no  single  group  would 
dominate  in  carrying  out  congressional 
policies. 

That  wise  check  no  longer  exists.  If  new 
Republicans  are  named  to  these  agencies, 
care  is  taken  to  make  sure  they  lean  to  the 
philosophy  and  support  of  the  New  Deal. 
Jeffeisonlan  Democrats  fare  no  better  than 
Republicans.  Appointments  are  seldom 
made  from  this  branch  of  the  party.  As  a 
result,  the  New  Deal  clique  has  achieved 
absolute  and  complete  control  of  the 
Government. 

With  complete  control  of  all  the  executive 
agencies,  the  administration  carefully 
planned  complete  domination  of  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  was  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  by 
selecting  able  Jurists  of  both  major  parties 
the  Federal  courts  could  be  kept  out  of  poll- 
tics  and  would  function  as  tribunals  whose 
decisions  would  be  based  on  law  and  not  the 
personal  or  political  predilections  of  the 
Judges.  To  free  them  of  p>olitical  Influences 
the  founding  fathers  provided  life  tenure  for 
these  Judicial  officers  of  the  Government. 

The  movement  toward  control  of  the  courts 
at  first  went  rather  slowly:  so  slowly  the 
new  dealers  became  impatient.  Few  died 
and  none  resigned.  Consequently  there  was 
born  the  movement  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  people  were  shocked  at  this 
arrogant  attempt  of  the  Executive  to  domi- 
nate the  Judiciary,  which  under  our  Consti- 
tution was  Intended  to  be  one  of  the  three 
coordinate  and  Independent  branches  of  the 
Government.  A  popular  uprising  on  the 
part  of  the  people  prevented  even  a  '*rubbtf 
stamp"  Congress  from  agreeing  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  new  dealers  were  forced  to  wait. 
Time  marched  on,  and  human  life  is  frail. 
Through  the  power  of  appointment,  the 
courts  were  packed,  until  today  no  one  ques- 
tions the  dominating  philosophy  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

After  achieving  complete  control  of  the 
independent  agencies  and  with  the  New  Deal 
Judiciary,  the  new  dealers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  Congrefis. 

The  people  had  begun  to  ask  questions. 
The  New  Deal  promises  were  still  dreams  that 
had  not  come  true.  BfBciency  In  government 
was  conspicuous  by  Its  absence.  Wanton 
waste  of  the  people's  sulKtance  was  apparent 
everywhere.  Taxes  were  skyrocketing. 
Under  the  cloak  of  emergency,  the  bureau- 
crats grabbed  power,  and  in  too  many  in- 
stances, exercised  it  arrogantly  and  unwisely. 

The  people  decided  they  wanted  a  better 
balance  in  government,  and  in  1942.  they 
sent  a  larger  representation  of  Republicans 
to  Congress. 

This  new  complexion  In  Congress,  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  you  tonight,  ended  the 
rubber-stamp  era.  No  longer  can  the  palace 
guard  send  bills  to  Congress  and  demand  that 
they  be  passed  by  midnight  without  the 
crossing  of  a  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  an  "l."  No 
longer  can  they  telephone  their  orders  with 
the  certainty  they  will  be  carried  out  by  a 
sul)6ervient  Congress. 
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The  blank  checks  are  less  plentiful,  and  to- 
day are  confined  chiefly  to  the  war  effort.  If 
they  are  now  used  for  other  ptirpoees  it  Is  a 
flagrant  violation  of  tbe  expressed  intent  of 
Congress.  Wide  powers  have  necessarily 
been  voted  for  carrying  on  the  war,  but  they 
are  now  carefully  examined,  and  generally  a 
date  is  flxed  for  their  termination.  And  it  Is 
the  firm  resolution  of  us  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress that  these  powers  shall  be  canceled 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  New 
Deal  hope  of  permanence  of  its  bureaucratic 
powers  and  control  will  be  rudely  shattered. 

Congress  reftised  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment control  over  the  elections  under 
the  false  plea  that  this  was  the  only  method 
by  which  service  men  and  women  could  vote. 
Everyone  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  enjoy  this  right  of 
citizenship.  But  It  was  the  position  of  a 
majority  In  Congress  that  the  service  people 
were  entitled  to  the  complete  ballot  like  that 
of  any  other  citizen.  It  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
certain  these  ballots  are  distributed  to  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  returned  to  the 
States  to  be  counted  in  the  local  precincts 
where  the  service  people  have  their  homes. 

Congress  refused  to  alxllcate  its  control  over 
the  taxing  power  and  rebuked  an  attempt 
by  the  Executive  to  dictate  the  exercise  of 
these  powers.  To  give  away  its  control  over 
taxation  and  the  spending  of  the  people's 
money  would  reduce  the  legislative  branch 
to  a  mere  shell. 

A  close  watch  Is  being  maintained  over 
the  New  Deal  technique  of  assuming  legis- 
lative powers  through  bureaucratic  directives 
rather  than  acts  of  Congress.  We  must  guard 
against  this  habit  of  the  bureaucrats,  and  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  intervene  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Congress  has  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
cooperation  for  the  winning  of  the  war.  We 
have  and  we  shall  continue  to  lean  over 
backward  in  providing  the  fighting  forces 
with  all  the  money  they  say  is  necessary,  but 
we  will  continually  be  on  guard  against  ex- 
travagance, waste,  and  corruption  In  the 
spending  of  this  money. 

We  are  determined  that  Congress  shall  have 
a  full  voice  in  the  making  of  the  peace  and 
'1  post-war  planning.  The  sooner  the  bu- 
reaucrats awaken  to  that  fact,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Conferences  are  now  being  held  and  pre- 
sumably the  basis  being  laid  for  our  coopera- 
tion with  otir  allies  in  the  post-war  days. 
These  conferences  will  determine  the  bound- 
aries of  the  world;  they  will  shape  the  plans 
of  peace,  and  they  will  determine  the  kind 
of  world  we  shall  have  In  the  days  to  come. 
It  Is  not  enough  that  these  decisions  shall  be 
the  exclusive  Judgment  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  should  be 
the  result  of  the  combined  Judgment  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government. 

The  people  are  fighting  this  war;  the  people 
are  paying  for  this  war;  and  it  will  be  the 
people  who  will  be  asked  to  stand  behind 
any  commitments  that  are  made.  And  the 
Congress  which  represents  the  people  must 
be  given  a  voice  in  these  commitments  if 
they  are  to  endure.  That  voice  should  be  in 
evidence  not  only  in  the  final  peace  confer- 
ence, but  in  the  preliminary  gatherings. 

Representation  from  Congress  should  in- 
clude Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 
Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  people  be  satis- 
fied their  rights  will  be  fully  protected.  Let 
us  make  the  deliberations  of  these  confer- 
ences open  to  all  our  people.  Let  us  put  an 
end  to  war-breeding  secret  agreements  and 
understandings  between  nations,  and  let  the 
American  foreign  policy  be  forged  tinder  the 

bright  light  of  public  opinion.  

The  new  spirit  of  independence  In  Congress 
of  late  nattirally  stirred  the  new  dealers  to 
a  determined  effort  to  discredit  and  smear 
Congress.    Over  the  air,  in  newspapers  and 


pamphlets,  and  in  the  movies  came  the  tirades 
of  the  faithful  propagandists  of  the  Hew 
Deal.  It  was  one  chant  and  one  theme;  all 
Irnsed  on  the  hope  that  the  people  would  lose 
faith  In  the  poptilar  branch  of  Government 
and  permit  the  new  dealers  to  complete  the 
circle  of  absolute  control  of  Government. 

This  fall  there  will  be  unleashed  the  full 
fury  of  the  New  Deal  attack  against  Congress. 
Tlie  people  must  be  prepared,  and  we  can 
make  certain  we  do  not  permit  a  complete 
monopoly  in  Government  to  rest  with  a  little 
New  Deal  clique  by  electing  a  Republican 
Congress.  Keep  the  Congress  of  America  a 
free,  independent  l>ody. 

The  delegates  you  elect  tonight  will  select 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
man  choeen  faces  a  herculean  task.  He  must 
cooperate  with  the  military  and  naval  lead- 
ers in  the  winning  of  the  war;  he  must  guide 
wisely  the  making  of  the  peace;  he  must  with 
courage  face  distressing  post-war  problems. 
Upon  him  will  rest,  with  the  Congress,  tlie 
responsibility  of  preserving  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Fortunately,  the  Republican  Party  is  not  a 
one-man  party.  Despite  our  years  of  ad- 
versity, we  have  a  number  of  good  men  who 
possess  the  essential  qualifications  of  lead- 
ership, the  courage  and  the  patriotism  to  meet 
the  serious  demands  of  the  hour.  I  have 
every  confidence  the  good  Judgment  and  the 
good  sense  of  the  convention  will  select  a 
candidate  who  will  be  elected  and  who  will 
lead  our  country  out  of  tbe  wilderness  of 
confusion  into  the  bower  of  peace. 

Political  straws,  political  trends,  and  popu- 
lar sentiment,  all  indicate  the  next  President 
will  be  a  Republican.  But  this  Is  not  the 
only  foundation  upon  which  rest  otu*  hopes 
of  next  Noveml)er. 

The  absorbing  and  dramatic  events  of  war 
have  obscTired  the  fact  that  today,  the  ^le- 
puljlicans  are  actually  in  a  majority  in  this 
country.  A  majority  of  more  than  a  million 
voted  for  Republican  candidates  for  Congress 
In  1943  in  preference  to  those  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Twenty-six  of  the  38  Governors 
in  the  States  outside  the  10  Southern  States 
are  Republican,  tbe  SUte  legislattires  in  27 
States  have  Republican  control  to  9  con- 
trolled by  the  Democrats  and  2  with  a  di- 
vided responsibility.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the 
county  governments  in  the  88  Northern  and 
Western  BUtes  have  Republican  ofllclals. 
This  Is  a  foundation  strong  enough  to  give 
any  party  real  hope  of  victory. 

A  well -planned  campaign  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  next  few  months  to  build  up  the 
myth  of  the  Indispensable  man.  It  will  be 
represented  that  without  Ur.  Roosevelt,  the 
war  will  be  lost  or  dragged  out,  that  without 
him.  there  will  be  no  one  who  can  talk  Inti- 
mately and  intelligently  with  the  leaders  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

This  type  of  campaign  will  not  succeed. 
The  American  people  are  not  so  gullible  as  to 
believe  the  wur  will  be  lost  or  delayed  a  single 
day  by  the  presence  of  another  man  in  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  successor 
would  do  exactly  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
do,  if  he  uses  good  Judgment,  and  that  is  to 
depend  upon  the  professionally  trained  gen- 
erals and  admirals  to  plan  the  strategy  and 
to  direct  the  movements  of  war.  No  new 
Commander  in  Chief  would  dare  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  take  full  advanUge  of  the  abil- 
ity and  knowledge  of  our  professional  military 
men.  The  experienced  military  leadership 
and  the  seal  of  otir  mllliona  of  fighting  men 
and  women  will  be  fully  supported  by  the 
new  administration,  and  they  will  bring  about 
the  victory  for  which  we  all  devoutly  pray. 

In  planning  the  peace  and  the  post-war  re- 
construction period,  there  exists  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  ability  in  this  cotintry.  which 
is  not  now  tapped  for  service.  It  can  be  stated 
definitely  that  all  th«  brains  In  America  are 
aot  to  be  found  in  the  New  Deal. 


Many  fine,  patriotic  men  and  wonen 
are  opposed  to  the  New  Deal  and  who  belong 
to  either  the  Republican  or  the  Democratic 
Parties  are  anxious  to  eer\e  and  would  well 
serve  the  people  of  this  country.  They  can 
help  bring  about  an  early  victory.  They 
should  be  given  a  chance.  All  the  ability  In 
America  will  be  needed  In  the  critical  years 
ahead. 

This  great  Republic  has  not  reached  the 
state  where  it  must  depend  entirely  upon 
one  man.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  be  a 
strong  indictment  against  a  people's  govern- 
ment. It  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public. It  wotild  signify  the  end  of  the  peo- 
ple's conception  of  America  as  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 

We  will  win  the  war.  regardless  of  what 
happens  to  the  political  fortunes  of  any  one 
individual,  and  through  the  good,  sound 
common-sense  characteristic  of  our  people 
we  will  steer  ihe  world  into  a  future  blessed 
with  peace,  prosperity,  security,  and  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  last  12  years  the  New  Deal  haH  tried 
to  make  the  people  of  thla  country  believe 
that  to  achieve  success  was  wrong;  that 
thrift,  economy,  and  hard  work  are  old- 
fashioned  and  should  be  discarded;  that  a 
hand-out  from  the  Government  was  prefer- 
able to  a  larger  reward  from  honest  endeavor. 
It  has  brought  into  existence  policies  that 
have  drastically  reduced  the  revenue  from 
savings-bank  deposits,  life-insurance  rr serves, 
and  the  general  investments  of  millions  of 
otir  thrifty  and  hard-working  citizens. 

There  has  been  a  deliberate  and  long- 
range  attempt  to  cr\iah  the  spirit  of  free 
enterprise.  By  legislation,  by  executive  de- 
crees and  orders,  and  by  threat  of  punish- 
ment, the  campaign  of  the  New  Deal  to  sub- 
Ject  enterprise,  large  and  small,  to  its  domi- 
nation has  been  waged  relentlessly  and  con- 
tinuously. 

Step  by  step,  we  have  gone  forward  to 
Government  control  untn  we  stand  at  the 
brink  of  some  form  of  state  socialism. 

At  this  late  hour,  we  see  clearly  now  the 
path  we  have  been  traveling.  It  looked  en- 
chanting for  a  while,  but  the  fog  has  cleared, 
and  we  are  presented  wiwh  a  frlghtenl"g 
picture. 

We  have  willingly  assumed  new  taxes,  and 
today  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
all  individuals  and  business  alike  are  being 
pretty  thoroughly  squeezed.  We  can  do  fairly 
well  in  a  wartime  economy  with  these  high 
taxes  In  a  period  when  the  Government  Is 
putting  up  the  cash,  but  it  will  tot  another 
story  when  we  go  back  to  the  economy  ol 
peace.  That  is  why  we  are  aaking  for  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  otir  taxation  system 
and  a  slmpllflcstion  at  tax  returns. 

Carry  the  policies  of  the  New  Deal  into  the 
post-war  days,  and  there  is  no  hope  ol  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  for  millions  of  our  cotm- 
trymen.  There  will  be  precious  little  op- 
portunity of  real  Jol»  for  the  milllone  of  vet- 
erans returning  from  the  fighting  fronts,  for 
the  war  workers  turned  out  of  factories  and 
shipyards,  or  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

There  is  one  way  out  of  the  morass,  and 
that  is  to  re-create  opportunity,  to  restore 
Initiative,  to  make  proflUble  work  and  in- 
vestment, to  restore  to  all  Americans  the  in- 
centive of  profit.  Reward  the  inventive  gen- 
ius and  the  willingness  of  the  American 
people  to  work. 

To  achieve  this  kirul  of  an  America  we 
must  bring  shout  s  revival  of  real  American- 
ism. We  must  lay  that  foundation  in  these 
days  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  and  we  must  pa- 
tiently move  ahead  in  the  dajs  following  the 
war. 

The  false  lights  of  the  New  Deal  must  be 
extinguished.  We  must  build  the  new  Amer- 
ica on  the  solid  foundation  of  self-respect, 
self-oonfldence,  and  hard  work.  Mo  suoOMi 
was  ever  achieved  in  any  field  of  endeavor 
that  did  not  represent  years  of  hard  work. 
Wotk  Is  the  larice  we  have  always  paid  for 
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•Dd  no  new  Deftl  slogan  will  ever 
ClMoc*  tbftt  basic  law. 

To  tiM  Republican  Party  was  given  the  task 
of  rebuUdlng  Um  country  following  tba  last 
World  war     Hlatory  will  repeat  ItaeU. 

MMt  MOfMBber  the  people  of  America  will 
one*  wmn  turn  to  the  Republican  Party.  We 
will  work  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  the  knock- 
out blows  against  our  enemies,  and  then  we 
will  bring  our  boys  back  to  their  own  coxintry 
and  their  own  homes. 

We  will  cooperate  intelligently  with  other 
nations  in  bringing  about  peace  and  security. 
We  will  cooperate  to  bring  about  more 
friendly  relations  with  other  nations  and  to 
bmld  a  better  world.  But  we  will  not  fail 
either  to  protect  the  vital  interestp  of  the 
American  neople. 

There  Is  no  rocMn  for  defeatism  In  Amer- 
ica. There  are  in  this  great  land  the  brains 
and  the  rMources  and  the  will  to  achieve  any 
objective  we  may  seek.  In  order  that  the 
American  people  may  achieve  their  objec- 
tive* and  have  restored  to  them  their  con- 
stitutional, repretenutive  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  huge  task  Ilea  ahead  of  us.  We  must 
restore  faith  In  ourselves:  we  must  restore 
faith  In  our  institutions  and  Ideals;  we  must 
restore  faith  in  our  individual  destiny  and 
th«  destiny  3f  our  Nation;  we  must  restore 
Intsgrity  In  government  office,  and  we  must 
restore  intelligence  in  administration. 

To  accomplish  these  aims  we  must  first 
•weep  the  present  administration  from  office 
and  we  must  give  our  country  an  administra- 
tion in  which  the  President  and  Congress 
will  cooperate  Intelligently  and  wisely,  under 
the  cardinal  rules  of  American  free  govern- 
ment, to  restore  to  the  people  the  American 
way  of  living. 

May  Ocd  give  us  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength  to  fulfill  these  sacred  responsibil- 
ities to  the  people  of  America. 


Tke  Riirkt  of  Nefro  Units  To  Participate 
As  Units  in  Combat  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    UfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  17,  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  racial 
discrimination  in  public  service  is  never 
excusable,  and  if  there  is  one  place  more 
than  another  wh^re  it  should  not  be 
tolerated  that  place  is  the  armed  forces 
of  our  country  in  the  midst  of  a  desperate 
war  when  Negroes  are  freely  and  gal- 
lantly offering  their  lives  to  defend  our 
precious  institutions  of  freedom  and  to 
save  civilization. 

It  was  my  privilege  some  years  ago  to 
offer  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
to  prohibit  racial  discrimination  in  the 
administration  of  our  military  training 
programs.  That  was  before  we  got  into 
the  war  actively. 

As  the  war  has  progressed  I  have 
heard,  and  I  am  still  hearing  reports  to 
the  eff-Tt  that  Negroes  in  the  military 
service,  are  being  assigned  chiefly  to 
menial  duties,  such  as  service  at  docks 
and  supply  dumps,  and  are  not  being 
given  equal  opportunities  with  other  sol- 
diers for  the  combat  service  which  every 
true  soldier  covets.  I  have  heard  that 
Negro  units  are  l)eing  broken  up  and 
their  component  members  are  being 
scattered  to  perform  service  duties  in- 
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Hon.  HsmtT  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 

Waahtngton,  D. 

Dea«   Mx.   Secret akt:  I 
qulries   from   Negro  constituents 
epresentatlve  Negroes  thr 
try  indicating  a  good  dea 
reports  that  Negroes  are 
fair  show  in  fighting  the  b^tlee 
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dissatisfaction,    which 
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me  on  the  following  points 
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6.  Is  it  contemplated 
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7.  Finally,  from  yoxa 
all  knowledge  of  the  miliary 
In  your  opinion  are  the 
or  not  there  Is  dlscrlmlnatibn 
In  the  (»ervlce.  and  Is  It  you 
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such  discrimination  is  not 
In  the  future? 

If  you  can  see  your  way 
reply  covering  the  above 
helpful.  I  hope,  in  resol\*ng 
must  inevitably  be  injuriojus 
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Loxns  LiTDLOW. 


War  Dspastmxmt, 
Washington,  April  8.  1944. 
Hon.  LoTTis  LtJDLow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAH  Ml.  LxTOLOw:  I  have  your  letter  of 
March  20th  concerning  the  utilization  of 
Negroes  in  the  Army,  and  inquiring  specifi- 
cally whether  the  military  service  is  following 
a  policy  of  practiced  discrimination  against 
Negro  soldiers. 

Concerning  War  Department  policies  af- 
fecting Negro  soldiers,  I  wish  to  invite  yo\ir 
attention  to  the  following  paragraph  which 
concluded  my  letter  of  February  19th  to  Con- 
gressman Hamilton  Fish. 

"Permit  me  to  emphasize.  In  conclusion, 
that  any  implication  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment Is  deliberately  attempting  to  avoid 
sending  overseas,  or  to  keep  out  of  combat, 
troops  of  the  Negro  or  any  other  race,  is 
entirely  without  foundation.  Owe  personnel 
Is  distributed  and  employed  as  required,  on 
duties  Individuals  are  qualified  to  perform, 
regardless  of  their  racial  derivations.  Large 
number  of  Negro  troops  are  overseas  or  en 
route  and  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
win  battle  honors  and  demonstrate  their 
worth  in  actual  combat.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  every  intention  of  continuing  its 
past  efforts  to  make  the  best  possible  tise  of 
Its  available  manpower  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  color, 
or  other  unmllltary  considerations." 

I  feel  sure  that  the  above  statement,  which 
has  been  and  remains  our  policy,  needs  no 
elaboration 

With  regard  to  your  numbered  questions 
requesting  statistical  data  on  varlovis  phases 
of  Army  Negro  policy,  unfortunately  com- 
plete answers  to  most  of  them  are  precluded 
for  security  reasons,  but  I  am  more  than  glad 
to  reply  as  comprehensively  as  military  cir- 
cumstances will  permit. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  Army  is  accept- 
ing and  absorbing  Negro  personnel  corre- 
sponding to  the  registration  ratio  (10.4  per- 
cent) of  its  authorized  male  enlisted  strength. 
At  present  approximately  9  percent  of  ta* 
total  Army  male  enlisted  strength  Is  of  the 
Negro  race,  but  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  10.4 
percent  ratio  will  be  reached  during  the 
course  of  the  current  year.  Our  plans  contem- 
plate that  of  our  total  enlisted  personnel 
6.245.720  will  be  white.  709.280  Negro,  and  of 
the  Negro  personnel  approximately  14  percent 
are  scheduled  for  assignment  to  combat 
organizations.  I  believe  this  information  re- 
sponds to  the  first  three  of  the  numbered 
questions  In  your  letter. 

Concerning  the  utilization  of  Negro  units 
In  combat,  obviously  the  details  of  the  em- 
ployment, locale,  and  disposition  of  overseas 
organizations,  whether  white  or  Negro,  can- 
not be  disclosed  for  security  reasons  How- 
ever. It  may  be  stated  that  of  the  total  Negro 
strength  of  the  Army,  approximately  50  per- 
cent are  now  overseas  or  en  route.  Moreover, 
32  percent  of  the  Negro  contingent  overseas 
are  combat  and  combat  support  troops.  I  am 
sure  you  realize  that,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
white  combat  units,  a  number  of  Negro  com- 
bat units  will  not  be  employed  In  combat 
until  concentrations  are  completed  for  pro- 
jected major  tactical  operations  scheduled 
for  the  futiire.  Although  publication  of 
data  on  the  ntmiber  and  type  of  units  en- 
gaged in  combat,  whether  white  or  Negro, 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  security  In 
that  it  would  tend  to  reveal  our  deployment. 
I  will  state  that  Negro  units,  like  white  ones, 
are  being  shipped  to  combat  areas  as  rapidly 
as  their  state  of  training  and  transportation 
facilities  permit  and  that  Negro  units  have 
participated  and  are  participating  In  combat. 
It  may  also  be  stated  that  additional  Negro 
units  win  be  utilized  in  combat  In  the  future, 
though,  again  for  seciirlty  reasons.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reveal  iinlts,  times,  or  places. 

Permit  me  also  to  make  this  general  ob- 
servation with  regard  to  the  utilization  of 
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Negro  soldiers  In  the  military  service.  As 
you  doubtless  know,  the  Army  has  been  faced 
with  the  fact  that  In  dvUlan  life  large  num- 
bers of  Negro  Inductees  had  Inadequate  edu- 
cational opportunities.  In  a  recent  study  of 
all  men  processed  at  reception  centers  from 
June  through  December  1943,  20  percent  of 
the  Negroes  and  74  percent  of  the  whites 
were  rated  in  grades  I,  II,  and  HI  by  Army 
general  classification  tests;  80  percent  of 
the  Negroes  and  20  percent  of  the  whites 
fell  In  grades  IV  and  V.  While  these  lower 
classifications  certainly  do  not  reflect  either 
the  Intelligence  of  the  men  or  their  native 
abilities,  they  do  Indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  problem  with  which  the  Army 
must  deal.  To  meet  it.  special  training 
units  tat  all  men  In  class  V,  irrespective  of 
race,  have  been  established  at  several  posts 
throughout  the  country.  Courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  offered  to  give  these  men  a  basic 
education  that  will  fit  them  for  the  proper 
performance  of  their  Army  duties.  Very 
encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  to 
date,  for  In  the  first  6  months  of  these 
courses,  out  of  29,000  Negro  trainees  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  were  retained  In  the  Army 
and  assigned  to  more  advanced  training. 
Many  excellent  soldiers  have  been  developed 
out  of  men  who  have  initially  made  a  low 
score  in  the  Army  general  classification  test. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  reiterate  and 
emphasize  that  all  our  military  personnel  Is 
distributed  and  employed  solely  in  conform- 
ance with  military  considerations  which,  of 
course,  are  entirely  unrelated  to  racial  derl- 
ratlons.  I  appreciate  the  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  your  letter  and  hope  this  clarifies  our 
position  to  your  satisfaction. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HxNXT  L.  Stucson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NSW  TOWC 
IN  TfiB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^ 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  Inter- 
esting, illuminating,  and  timely  article 
by  our  scholarly  and  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Offlcer,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Wallacb  Defines  'American  Fascism,' " 
and  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine,  of  April  9.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WALLACE    DXnNES      'AMERICAN     FASCISIC" — THE 

net  PRBsmnvT  bats    rr    POLLum    fubuc 
OPTNION,  urcoTnuiaxs  intolebahcs  amd  pu- 

BENTS  A  CHALLSNOC  TO  OUB  DSICOCBATIC  WAT 
or   LIPB 

(By  HUfBT  A.  WALLACE,  Vlce  President  of  the 
United  States) 

On  returning  from  my  trip  to  the  West 
in  February,  I  received  a  request  from  the 
New  York  Times  to  write  a  piece  answer- 
ing the  following  questions: 

1.  What  Is  a  Fascist? 

a.  How  many  Fascists  haTS   we? 

8.  How  dangerous  are  they? 

A  Fascist  Is  one  whose  lust  for  mosey  or 
power  is  combined  with  such  an  intensity  of 
Intolerance    toward    those    ot    other   races, 


parties,  classes,  religions,  cultures,  regions, 
or  nations  as  to  make  him  ruthless  In  his  vise 
of  deceit  or  violence  to  attain  his  ends.  The 
supreme  god  of  a  Fascist  to  which  his  ends 
are  directed  may  be  money  or  power;  may  be 
a  race  or  a  class;  may  be  a  military  clique 
or  an  economic  group;  or  may  be  a  culture, 
religion,  or  a  political  party. 

The  perfect  type  of  Fascist  throughout  re- 
cent centuries  has  been  the  Prussian  Junk- 
er, who  developed  such  hatred  for  other  races 
and  such  allegiance  to  a  mUitary  clique  as 
to  make  him  willing  at  all  times  to  engage  in 
any  degree  of  deceit  and  violence  necessary  to 
place  his  culture  and  race  astride  the  world. 
In  every  big  nation  of  the  world  are  at  least 
a  few  people  who  have  the  fascist  tempera- 
ment. Every  Jew  baiter,  every  Catholic  hater 
is  a  Fascist  at  heart.  The  hoodlums  who  have 
been  desecrating  churches,  cathedrals,  and 
synagogues  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  are 
ripe  material  for  Fascist  leadership. 

The  obvious  types  of  American  Fascists  are 
dealt  with  on  the  air  and  in  the  press.  These 
demagogs  and  stooges  are  fronts  for  others. 
Dangerous  as  these  people  may  be,  they  are 
not  so  significant  as  thousands  of  other 
people  who  have  never  been  mentioned.  The 
really  dangerous  American  Fascists  are  not 
those  who  are  hooked  up  directly  or  Indirectly 
With  the  Axis.  The  F.  B.  I.  has  Its  finger  on 
those. 

The  dangerous  American  Fascist  Is  the  man 
who  wants  to  do  In  the  United  States  In 
an  American  way  what  Hitler  did  in  Oermany 
in  a  Prussi&n  way.  The  American  Fascist 
would  prefer  not  to  iise  violence.  His 
method  is  to  poison  the  channels  of  public 
Information.  With  a  Fascist  the  problem  is 
never  how  best  to  present  the  truth  to  the 
public  but  how  best  to  use  the  news  to 
deceive  the  public  into  giving  the  Fascist 
and  his  group  more  money  or  more  power. 

If  we  define  an  American  Fascist  as  one 
who  In  case  of  conflict  puts  money  and  p>ower 
ahead  of  human  beings,  then  there  are  un- 
doubtedly several  million  Fascists  In  the 
United  States.  There  are  probably  several 
hundred  thousand  if  we  narrow  the  defini- 
tion to  include  only  those  who  in  their  search 
for  money  and  power  are  ruthless  and  de- 
ceitful. 

Most  American  Fascists  are  enthusiastically 
supporting  the  war  effort.  They  are  doing 
this  even  in  those  cases  where  they  hope 
to  have  profitable  connections  with  German 
chemical  firms  after  the  war  ends.  They 
are  patriotic  in  time  of  war  because  it  is  to 
their  Interest  to  be  so,  but  In  time  of  peace 
they  follow  power  and  the  dollar  wherever 
they  may  lead. 

American  fascism  will  not  be  really  dan- 
geroiis  until  there  Is  a  purposeful  coalition 
between  the  cartellsts,  the  deliberate  poi- 
soners of  public  Information  and  those  who 
Btand  for  the  K.  K.  K.  type  of  demagog. 
Every  year,  however,  the  deliberate,  syBtem- 
atlc  poisoning  of  the  public  channels  of  In- 
formation Is  becoming  more  evident.  At 
the  moment  the  antl-Jewleh,  anti-Negro, 
antl-Cathollc  outbreaks  are  not  too  serious, 
btrt  who  can  say  what  they  will  be  If  the 
poisoning  of  the  public  mind  continues  and 
we  enter  a  period  of  serious  depression? 

TTie  European  brand  of  fascism  will  prob- 
ably present  Its  most  serious  post-war  threat 
to  us  via  Latin  America.  The  effect  of  the 
war  has  been  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  In 
most  Latin -American  countries  much  faster 
than  the  wages  of  labor.  The  Fascists  In 
most  Latln-Amerlcan  countries  tell  the  peo- 
ple that  the  reason  their  wages  won't  buy  as 
much  In  the  way  of  goods  Is  because  of  Yan- 
kee Imperialism. 

The  Fascists  In  Latin  America  learn  to 
speak  and  act  like  natives.  Our  chemical 
and  other  manufacturing  concerns  are  all 
too  often  ready  to  let  the  Germans  have 
Latln-Amerlcan  markets  provided  the  Ameri- 
can companies  can  work  out  an  arrangement 
which  will  enable  them  to  charge  high  prices 


to  the  consumer  Inside  the  United  States. 
Following  this  war,  technology  will  have 
reached  such  a  point  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  Germans,  using  South  America  as  a  base, 
to  cause  us  much  more  difficulty  In  World 
War  No.  3  than  they  did  In  World  War  No.  2. 
The  military  and  land-owning  cliques  In 
many  South  American  countries  will  find  It 
attractive  financially  to  work  with  German 
Fascists  concerns  as  well  as  expedient  from 
the  standpoint  of  temporary  power  politics. 
Fascism  is  a  world-wide  disease.  lu  great- 
est threat  to  the  United  States  will  come 
after  the  war,  either  via  Latin  America  or 
within  the  United  States  Itself. 

Still  another  danger  is  represented  by  those 
who.  paying  lip  service  to  democracy  and  the 
common  welfare,  in  their  insatiable  greed 
for  money  and  the  power  which  money  gives, 
do  not  hesitate  surreptitiously  to  c-vade  the 
laws  designed  to  safeguard  the  pubUc  from 
monopolistic  extortion.  American  Fascists  of 
this  stamp  were  clandestinely  alined  with 
their  German  counterparts  before  the  war 
and  are  even  now  preparing  to  resume  where 
they  left  off.  after  "the  present  unpleasant- 
ness" ceases. 

To  the  end  of  facUlUting  the  reesUblish- 
ment  of  these  international  cartels,  these 
stuffed-shirt  Fascists  are  presently  engaged — 
not  always  covertly — in  a  campaign  to  subvert 
the  distinctively  democratic  public  policy 
founded  on  the  principle  of  economic  free- 
dom. They  seek  nothing  more,  of  course 
(and,  incidentally,  nothing  less),  than  a 
license  for  an  even  more  rigorous  and  more 
remorseless  application  of  the  principle  of 
"charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear."  in  lee  gue 
with  their  erstwhile  Axis  partners,  than  that 
which  glorified  the  "new  era"  of  the  twen- 
ties— and  prostrated  the  world  economy  lu 
the  thirties.  They  have  a  vain  delusion  that 
in  this  fashion  they  can  again  bring  the 
common  man  to  his  knees  and  make  of  him 
this  time  a  groveling  suppliant  who  >vill 
"keep  to  his  place."  The  suscepUblllty  to 
hallucinations  of  this  kind  Is  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  the  Fascist  mentaUty. 

The  symptoms  of  Fascist  thinking  are 
colored  by  environment  and  adapted  to  im- 
mediate clrcunistances.  But  always  and 
everywhere  they  can  be  identified  by  their 
appeal  to  prejudice  and  by  the  desire  to  play 
upon  the  fears  and  vanities  of  different 
groups  in  order  to  gain  power.  It  Is  no  co- 
incidence that  the  growth  of  modem  tyrants 
has  in  every  case  been  heralded  by  the  growth 
of  prejudice.  It  may  be  shocking  to  some 
people  in  this  country  to  realiae  that,  with- 
out meaning  to  do  so,  they  hold  views  in 
common  with  Hitler  when  they  preach  dis- 
crimination against  other  religious,  racial,  or 
economic  groups.  Likewise,  many  people 
whose  patriotism  Is  their  proudest  boast  play 
Hitler's  game  by  reUiling  distrust  of  our 
allies  and  by  giving  currency  to  snide  sus- 
picions without  fotmdation  in  fact. 

The  American  Fascists  are  mort  easily 
recognized  by  their  deliberate  perversion  of 
truth  and  fact.  Their  newspapers  and  propa- 
ganda carefully  cultivate  every  fissure  of  dis- 
unity, every  creek  In  the  common  front 
against  fascism.  They  use  every  opportunity 
to  impugn  democracy.  They  use  Isolationism 
as  a  slogan  to  conceal  their  own  selfish  impe- 
rialism. 

They  cultivate  hate  and  dlstriist  of  both 
Britain  and  Russia.  They  claim  to  be  super- 
patriots,  but  they  would  destroy  every  liberty 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  They  de- 
mand free  enterprise,  but  are  the  spokesmen 
for  monopoly  and  vested  interest.  Their 
final  objective,  toward  which  all  their  de- 
ceit is  directed.  Is  to  capture  political  power 
so  that  using  the  power  of  the  state  and  the 
power  of  the  market  simultaneously  they 
may  keep  the  common  man  in  eternal  sub- 
jection 

Several  leaders  of  Industry  in  thia  coOBtry 
who  have  gained  a  new  vision  of  tbe  fBanlng 
of    opportunity    through    cocperattoB   w;th 
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fOfcmiDcnt  have  w*m«d  the  public  openly 
that  there  are  some  selfish  groups  In  In- 
dustry who  are  willing  to  )eopardl«e  the 
structure  of  American  liberty  to  gain  some 
tcmpcrarj  advantage.  We  all  know  the  part 
that  the  cartels  played  in  bringing  Hitler  to 
powtr  and  the  rule  the  glsnt  German  trvists 
bav«  played  in  Nazi  conquesU.  Monopolists 
who  tear  competition  and  who  distrust  de- 
mocracy because  it  stands  for  equal  oppcr- 
tonlty  would  like  to  secure  their  position 
uptinKt  onall  and  energetic  enterprise.  In 
aa  effort  to  elimlnnte  the  possibility  of  any 
rival  growing  up,  some  monopolists  would 
sacrifice  democracy  Itself. 

The  sincerity  of  monopolists  and  cartel Ista 
Who  deny  that  they  have  any  Fascist  tenden- 
cies to  SMlly  tMfted.  Do  they  uphold,  in  their 
policies  and  practices,  the  genuine  principles 
of  flM  enterprise,  granting  to  the  newcomtr. 
th«  little  buelnessman.  the  Inventor,  a  fair 
■tart  In  the  game?  To  aak  thu  c^lestlon  is 
to  answer  It.  The  monopolist  wanu  no  ri- 
vals. The  eerUlUU  want  to  regiment  exist- 
ing bualnesa.  to  eliminate  all  competition, 
and  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  new  enter- 
prise In  other  words,  the  cartelist  and  the 
■MBopollst  dont  believe  in  economic  de- 
■MOmcy  and  if  neceeaary  are  willing  to  see 
poIHical  demoMMy  tfte  in  order  to  malnuin 
tbetr  urip  on  eaoBOnlc  life. 

Very  often  big  business  gives  unwitting  aid 
to  faaclam.  Many  British  businessmen  would 
be  Incensed  If  they  were  branded  as  Pasdsts, 
yet  by  playing  the  cartel  game  they  supported 
the  poUeles  that  led  to  Munich  and  finally  to 
the  Ouaaseldorf  agreement,  signed  the  day 
foUovtag  Hitler's  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia. 
In  this  agreement  they  sanctioned  the  car- 
teUeation  of  industry  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  stated  that  they  intended  to  exert 
preaaurc  on  their  governments  to  cartelize 
world  uade.  In  the  United  States  many  In- 
lllWl Italian  whose  personal  patriotism  Is  un- 
queetloBed  placed  themselves  and  their  cor- 
pora tloaa  In  ambiguous  positions  because 
they  had  succumbed  to  the  false  security  of 
cartel  agreemenu  with  totalitarian  German 
oonocms. 

It  can  be  pointed  out  to  such  men  that 
aUMBy  of  the  German  Industrlalisu  who 
ftnaneed  Hitler  found  they  had  created  a 
Frankenstein  monster  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  destroy  them  economically  or  personally 
If  It  suited  his  purpose.  The  ghost  (and 
this  may  be  Uterah  of  Tbyssen  should  haunt 
every  American  businessman  so  minded. 
Similarly,  many  thousands  of  businessmen 
who  played  ball  with  the  Nazis  found  that 
the  swastika  stood  for  a  dolible-cross,  by 
which  small  indiistries  were  sold  out  to  the 
giant  combines,  or  to  enrich  favored  members 
ot  the  Nasi  Party. 

It  has  been  claimed  at  times  that  our  mod- 
am  age  of  technology  facilitates  dictatorship. 
What  we  must  understand  is  that  the  Indus- 
tries, procsasee,  and  Inventions  created  by 
modem  science  can  be  used  either  to  subju- 
gate or  liberate.  The  choice  Is  up  to  lu. 
The  myth  of  Fascist  efficiency  has  deluded 
many  people  It  was  Mussolini's  vaunted 
etatan  that  he  "made  the  trains  run  on  time." 
la  the  end.  however,  he  brought  to  the  Italian 
people  Impoveriahment  and  defeat.  It  was 
Hltlerls  claim  that  he  eliminated  all  unem- 
ployment in  Germany.  Neither  Is  there  un- 
emplofment  in  a  pnsaai  camp. 

Democracy  to  crwh  faeeiaB  internally 
must  demonstrate  Its  capacity  to  "make  the 
trains  run  on  time."  It  must  develop  the 
ability  to  keep  people  fully  employed  and  at 
the  same  time  balance  the  Budget.  It  must 
put  htunan  beings  first  and  dollars  second. 
It  must  appeal  to  reason  and  decency  and  not 
to  violence  and  deceit.  We  must  not  tolerate 
oppressive  government  or  Industrial  oli- 
garchy In  the  form  of  monopolies  and  cartels. 
Aa  long  as  scientific  research  and  Inventive 
iBgenuity  outrun  our  ability  to  devise  social 
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Invidious  distinction.  But  If  we  put  our 
trtist  in  the  common  sense  of  common  men 
and  "with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all"  go  forward  on  the  great  adventure 
of  making  political,  economic,  and  social  de- 
mocracy a  practical  reality,  we  shall  not  fall. 


A  Leafae  of  Sovereifn  Nations  find 
Not  a  World  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SBNATB  OF  THE  UNITRD  STATES 

Monday .  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hav%  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "A  League  of  Sovereign  Nations 
and  Not  a  World  State."  delivered  by  me 
on  the  Wln-the-Peac2  Forum  program  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  April  15,  1944, 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows; 

Fellow  Ohloans.  we  debate  tonight  the 
policy  which  the  United  States  Is  to  pursue 
after  the  war  In  relation  to  other  nations. 
While  many  other  questions  of  foreign  policy 
must  be  decided  before  we  settle  the  form  of 
an  international  organization.  It  is  not  too 
soon  to  debate  this  most  Important  question 
which  faces  American  statesmen  after  the 
war. 

To  decide  this  question  intelligently,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  determine  clearly  in 
our  minds  what  Is  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
American  foreign  policy.  Until  that  question 
Is  thought  throixgh.  It  Is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain our  past  policy  in  time  of  peace,  the 
reasons  why  we  have  gone  to  war,  or  the  rea- 
sons for  Joining  an  organization  of  nations 
after  the  war. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  to  s«- 
cxire  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  declares  that  the 
Government  was  established  to  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity."  To  me  it  is  clear  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  American  foreign  policy  Is  to  Insure 
freedom  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
by  preventing  invasion  and  threats  of  attack 
which  might  bring  slavery  to  our  people,  and 
prevent  their  working  out  here  at  home  the 
destiny  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  not  to  bring  peace  into  the  world,  but  to 
secure  our  own  freedom  by  preventing  the 
rise  of  an  aggressor  who  wUl  cause  another 
world  war  into  which  we  may  be  drawn. 
World  peace  is  a  means  to  that  end.  We  are 
interested  In  world  peace  because  world  war 
threatens  our  own  security. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  our  foreign  pollby 
Is  not  to  benefit  other  nations  by  spreading 
democracy  or  the  "four  freedoms"  through- 
out the  world.  We  desire  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors throughout  the  world  We  are  anxious 
to  help  other  peoples,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  this  can  be  done  without  Involving  us 
in  unnecessary  war  or  endangering  the 
futtn-e  welfare  of  our  own  people.  We  did 
not  enter  the  present  war  in  order  to  cru- 
sade throughout  the  world  for  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  There  Is  no  Intention  on  our  part 
to  Insist  on  the  freedom  of  India,  or,  appar- 
ently, even  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic  states. 
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or  eastern  Poland.  We  are  not  fighting  for 
democracy,  except  to  protect  our  own.  As  a 
matter  of  tact.  If  we  admit  that  a  military 
crtissde  for  an  Ideal,  or  a  way  of  life,  or  a 
form  of  government.  Is  Justifiable  against 
other  nations  for  their  supposed  benefit,  the 
world  would  be  Involved  in  perpetual  tur- 
moil. 

We  pursued  a  warlike  course  against  Ger- 
many because  our  people  were  convinced, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  German 
victory  would  threaten  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  Our  Interest  in  the 
British  Empire  is  not  in  maintaining  the 
Empire,  but  because  we  feel  that  war  be- 
tween us  Is  Inconceivable,  and  the  existence 
of  BrlMIn  as  a  great  sea  power  la  a  strong 
element  in  preventing  any  attack  on  this 
country  from  across  the  sees.  Throughout 
our  history  our  policy  has  been  based  on 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  freedom 
of  every  individual  an  guaranteed  by  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  the  freedom  of  our  States,  our 
cities,  and  our  schools  to  manage  their  own 
local  affairs,  the  freedom  of  our  Nation  to 
pursue  those  policies  best  designed  to  secure 
the  liberty  and  happiness  of  our  own  people. 
It  Is  In  the  light  of  tbess  purposes  that 
we  must  examine  the  proposals  for  an  Inter- 
national state,  or  a  league  of  sovereign 
nations. 

What  Is  this  federal  world  government 
which  Mr.  Nash  proposes?  It  Is  a  govern- 
ment to  bear  the  same  relation  to  existing 
nations  which  the  Federal  Government  in 
Washington  bears  to  the  individual  States. 
That  is  the  parallel  upon  which  Mr.  Nash 
relies  for  every  argument.  There  will  be 
then  a  world  government.  At  the  head  of 
that  government  will  be  a  president,  or  a 
king,  or  a  chairman  of  the  council  of 
people's  commissars,  or  a  generalissimo,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophy  prevailing  in  the 
constitutional  convention.  In  any  event,  he 
will  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  command  of  the  only  army 
and  navy  which  exists  In  the  world. 

There  will  be  a  legislature  of  one  or  two 
houses  In  which  the  American  people  may 
have  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  vote.  That 
would  be  fairly  liberal,  since  they  only  have 
5  percent  of  the  population  of  the  world.  Ttls 
legislature  would  have  power  to  make  laws 
dealing  with  certain  subjecte.  Presumably, 
they  could  regulate  all  international  trade 
and  prohibit  tariffs,  or  perhaps  sanction  them 
If  not  forbidden  as  in  our  Constitution.  This 
power  would  be  the  power  of  life  or  death 
over  many  American  industries.  Shipping 
would  be  controlled  or  might  be  internation- 
alized and  operated  by  the  government.  The 
same,  of  course,  would  be  true  of  all  aviation. 
Any  one  country  which  happened  to  be  in  a 
minority  at  the  moment  might  be  wholly  de- 
prived of  opportunity  to  expand  its  industries 
or  even  use  Its  shipping  and  air  equipment. 
The  legislature  would  have  power  to  levy 
taxes,  and  It  is  not  inconceivable  that,  since 
the  United  States  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  the  taxes  might  be  so  devised  as 
to  come  almost  entirely  from  this  country. 
Coinage  and  money  would  be  an  international 
affair,  and.  together  with  the  banks,  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
government.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
definition  of  interstate  commerce  might  be 
written  into  the  new  constitution,  but  if  we 
follow  the  American  Constitution  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  legisla- 
ture under  Its  power  to  control  foreign  trade 
cotild  make  laws  which  practically  controlled 
labor  organizations  and  farm  organizations 
as  well  as  all  processors  and  manufacturers, 
If  the  products  extended  in  any  degree  Into 
foreign  commerce. 

It  is  somewhat  duncult  to  guess  Just  what 
individual  bUl  of  rights  would  be  written 
Into  the  new  constitution,  but,  whatever  It 
Blight  be,  it  would  be  construed  by  an  in- 


ternational court.  This  court,  of  course, 
would  be  made  up  of  representatives  of  many 
nations,  most  of  which  have  a  rudimentary 
Idea  of  individual  rights,  ^ven  the  rather 
rough,  treatment  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  has 
been  receiving  in  this  country  would  be  mild 
compared  to  what  might  happen  If  individual 
rights  were  construed  by  a  court  of  which  a 
majority  happened  to  be  made  up  of  French- 
men Russians.  Chinese,  and  East  Indlatis.  In 
the  modern  world  with  the  strong  tendency  to 
centralization  of  power  and  the  regimented 
state.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  protect 
either  nation  or  individual  against  a  cen- 
tralized world  state  controlling  the  only 
police  foice  permitted  to  exist  in  the  world. 
We  may  question  how  there  can  be  In 
this  world  constitution,  anything  like  the 
provision  of  otur  own  Constitution,  guar- 
anteeing to  every  nation  a  republican  form 
of  government.  Apparently,  this  would  be 
impossible,  for  neither  Russia,  China,  nor 
even  Great  Britain,  has  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment  today.  But  was  that  guaranty  an 
essential  feature  of  the  Union  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies? 

This  whole  project  appears  to  me  to  be 
fantastic,  dangeroiu,  and  impractical  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First.  It  would  destroy  the  very  purpose 
of  our  foreign  policy,  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Our  people 
could  not  be  free  under  a  government  con- 
trolled by  foreign  peoples,  many  of  whom 
do  not  understand  what  freedom  means. 
The  liberty  for  which  we  fought  in  1T76 
has  made  this  Nation  the  greatest  power 
In  the  world.  It  has  set  an  example  of 
indivldiul  progress  and  Improvement  of 
standards  of  living  unequaled  by  any  other 
nation.  That  result  has  been  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  a  f  :e  and 
unfettered  people.  We  are  asked  to  scrap 
a  tried  plan,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
successfully  maintained  our  liberty;  a  plan 
which  has  afforded  to  this  country  the  very 
protection  against  invasion  and  intarference 
which  is  the  alleged  purpose  of  all  these  in- 
ternational plans. 

Our  future  freedom  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  new  govern- 
ment chooses  to  operata  through  Its  legisla- 
ture and  the  executive.  Unquestionably  the 
legislature  will  be  controlled  by  a  block  of 
nations  constituting  a  majority.  We  may 
be  a  member  of  that  bloc,  or  we  may  be- 
long to  the  minority.  In  the  latter  oase 
there  is  no  way  In  which  we  can  prevent 
the  rest  of  the  world  from  dominating  our 
industries,  our  trade,  our  currency,  our  agri- 
culture, and  levying  taxes  which  fall  upon 
us  with  the  greatest  severity.  This  Is  not 
liberty   as   Americans  understand   it. 

Second.  A  world  state  could  not  be  truly 
democratic.  When  we  consider  this  ques- 
tion we  see  clearly  that  the  analogy  between 
a  world  state  and  the  imion  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  is  completely  false.  Those  colonies 
were  made  up  of  men  of  similar  origin,  simi- 
lar methods  of  thought,  similar  ideals,  and 
similar  forms  of  government.  They  lived 
approximately  the  same  kind  of  life,  with 
similar  standards  of  living.  They  all  looked 
back  to  the  English  common  law  and  a  free 
parliament.  Here  we  would  be  attempting  to 
tinlte  peoples  who  do  not  understand  even 
how  their  new  fellow  citizens  begin  to  think. 
We  would  Join  democracies  with  dlctatorsh-ps, 
Moslem  states  with  Christian  states,  the 
Brahman  with  the  Rotarian,  men  who  talk 
and  think  only  Japanese  with  men  who  talk 
and  think  only  English.  We  would  attempt 
to  unite  the  most  highly  civilized  with  the 
aborigines,  the  workman  who  earns  $20  a  day 
with  the  coolie  who  earns  20  centa  a  day. 

Surely  we  would  only  Join  a  world  state 
If  It  were  democratic,  but  such  a  huge  con- 
glomeration certainly  would  not  remain  dem- 


ocratic— If   a   state    Including   dictatorships 
like  Russia.  China.  Brazil,  and  Greece  could 
ever  have  been  considered  democratic.    True 
democracy  depexids  upon  effective  access  of 
the    people    to    their    central    government. 
Sometimes  I  question  whether  the  United 
States  has  not  reached  the   limit  of  size. 
under  which  the  people  of  the  Nation  can 
have  a  real  voice  in  Ita  government.     Cer- 
tainly  a   world   government    at    Geneva    or 
Panama   would   listen   more   closely   to   the 
voice  of  the  world  theorlsta  and  the  world 
cranks  and  the   world   pressure  groups,   all 
camped  on  their  doorsteps,  than  they  ever 
would  to  the  voice  of  the  far-d'stant  Ameri- 
can people.    Democracy  depends  on  the  free- 
dom of  local  self-government.    I  have  shown 
why   that  freedom  would  not  ixlst  In   the 
United  States,  and  even  less,  would  U  exist 
In  many  other  nations  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  significant  that  the  BrlUsh  Empire,  be- 
causs  of  Its  size,  has  moved  toward  decen- 
tralization of  government  in  order  to  insure 
freedom  and  democracy.     It  has  today   no 
over-all  legislative  body,  no  over-aU  execu- 
tive, and  no  over-all  police  force.     If  Can- 
ada and  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  South 
Africa  and  Eire  are  regarded  as  too  diverse 
to   be    con.-olldated    Into   one    government, 
what    about    China.    Japan,    Rtissla,    and 
Ethiopia? 

Third.  A  world  state  woxild  fall  to  pieces  In 
10  years.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  a  difference  In  one  matter,  that  of 
Negro  slavery,  brought  about  a  war  75  years 
later  which  almost  destroyed  the  Union  The 
differences  of  religion,  philosophy,  form  of 
government,  and  economic  resources  in  a 
world  state  would  be  a  hundred  times  as  dis- 
rupting as  was  slavery.  The  first  time  a  ma- 
jority attempte  to  Impose  Ita  will  upon  a  sub- 
stantial minority  it  will  be  faced  with  revolu- 
tion and  war.  the  very  dangers  which  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid. 

It  is  said  that  diverse  peoples  have  been  , 
held  together  in  single  nations,  but  this  U 
not  substantially  uue.  Except  for  Switzer- 
land, the  nations  which  have  successfully 
amalgamated  divergent  peoples  have  had  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  views  of  only  two 
different  peoples,  recognizing  each  other  as 
equals.  This  is  the  case  of  Austro-Hurgary, 
English  and  French  Canada,  and  South 
Africa.  The  history  of  these  states  is  a  con- 
stant history  of  adjustment  between  the  two 
divergent  peoples  and  a  constant  threat  of 
disruption.  Furthermore  the  people  united 
have  lived  close  together  and  been  forced  to 
recognize  common  problems.  Switzerland  Is 
a  smaU  state,  historically  a  refuge  from 
larger  states,  which  cannot  poMlbly  be  com- 
pared to  a  federation  of  the  world.  A  world 
state  would  dissolve  In  a  few  years  In  World 
War  No.  3  because  It  would  be  constantly  In- 
terfering In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

Fourth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics  we  are  simply  wasting  our  time  to 
discuss  a  world  state.  No  one  is  going  to  Join 
it.  The  American  people  would  reject  it  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  I  don't  believe 
.our  allies.  England  and  Ruaia.  would  agiee 
for  a  moment  to  submit  themselves  to  an  in- 
ternational state  and  have  their  seaports  and 
airports  run  by  an  International  bureaucrat. 
Remember  that  this  would  involve  the  scrap- 
ping of  all  national  armament  for  an  Inter- 
national police  force,  controlled  by  some  in- 
ternational executive,  selected  by  a  body  the 
control  of  which  would  rest  in  a  combination 
of  member  nations  Impossible  to  predict.  If 
you  can  see  Winston  Churchill  liquidating 
the  Brltlfih  Fleet,  or  Joe  Stalin  dismissing  the 
Russian  Army,  or  either  of  them  turning  over 
their  forcee  to  President  Whoozls,  of  World- 
Itenla,  you  are  more  clairvoyant  than  I. 

This  condition,  of  course.  Is  recognized  by 
the  action  of  the  various  responsible  parties 
and  statesmen  In  this  country.     Secretary 
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Mull'i  ■pf«ch«a  Mlt  point  clrarly  awij  from 
AO  lnt«riuition«l  itaU  to  ■  lt«fU«  of  tO?* 
•rvlgn  natloM.  Th*  Macklnae  dtclarttton  of 
fortiffB  poUof  MloptM}  br  the  ItopuMiMA 
r»rty  ptofldM  for  "rMpoiMibi*  ptftletp*- 
tioo  tof  tt*  0nlt«4  ttatM  in  pott'WM  eoop* 
tnitiv*  orfMiMtkin  smoni  •ovtrvlfn  na* 
tUMit  to  pr«f*nt  miltury  aggrtMlon  and  to 
•tiain  p«rinan«nt  p«ac«  with  orfaniaad  Ju** 
Uet  in  a  frt*  world."  Thf  Moscow  Daclara- 
tion  of  th«  (our  United  Nailona.  m  wtll  at 
th«  ComuUly  rMolution,  racofnlM  "thw  nf> 
MMlty  of  U>tir  fcalng  efUblUhad.  at  th«  ear- 
ItMt  praetloable  dat«,  a  general  Intematlonat 
organiration.  baaed  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  atates. " 
Neither  party  would  conalder  endorsing  In  Ita 
platform  any  plan  for  lubjecllnr;  the  aover- 
•ignty  of  thU  country  to  a  world  state. 

In  ahort.  a  world  government  in  my  opin. 
Ion.  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  It 
would  bring  about  war  rather  than  prevent 
It.  and  would  dcatroy  in  America  the  very 
ft-eedom  which  la  the  purpose  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  a  military 
alliance  with  Kngland.  or  with  England  and 
Buaala.  would  inevitably  produce  a  counter- 
•UlMice.  which  In  the  end  would  make  war 
■Brt  likely.  In  effect  it  would  destroy  tree- 
d«B  througbout  the  reet  of  the  world,  and 
«•  oooM  BOt  deetroy  that  freedom  without 
la  tlM  end  threatening  th«t  of  the  people  of 
tbe  United  States. 

I  do  believe  that  a  league  of  sovereign  na- 
tlona  agreeing  upon  a  rule  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  world  has  today  a  real  chance 
of  success.  The  fact  that  similar  efforts  have 
failed  in  the  past,  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
•gainst  another  attempt.  Ita  success  de- 
pends upon  proper  organization,  and  upon  a 
aubstantial  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  keeping  their  promiaes.  If  those  prom- 
ises are  clearly  understood,  and  subject  to 
■  further  definition  by  a  coiu-t.  I  bslieve  they 
will  be  performed.  The  utter  destruction 
which  would  be  produced  by  another  war  is 
so  obvloua  to  every  people,  that  the  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  peace  will  be  over- 
whelming If  It  can  be  properly  organized. 

The  first  step  in  any  league  Is  to  write  an 
lattfnational  law  by  which  the  sovereign  na- 
ttoas  ahall  agree  to  be  governed.  That  law 
ahcuid  prohibit  any  nation  from  making  war 
without  international  sanction.  It  should 
provide  a  set  of  rules  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions between  nations,  and  provide  for  the 
submission  of  all  disputes  Involving  such 
laws  to  an  international  court.  It  should 
provide  for  the  submission  of  other  disputes 
to  arbitration.  The  nations  should  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  rendered. 

Most  of  the  argument  of  the  tbeorlsta  haa 
been  on  the  method  by  which  this  Interna- 
tional law  ahall  be  enforced,  but  the  first 
step  la  to  determine  what  the  law  ahall  be. 
and  with  what  international  relations  It  ahall 
deal.  It  must  be  written  clearly,  and  In  ac- 
cord with  principles  generally  accepted  by 
dvUlMd  peoples.  Force  will  never  succeed 
unless  it  Is  backed  up  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  world,  and  it  Is  only  possible  to  mobil- 
ise that  opinion  behind  a  law  or  court  deci- 
aion  which  is  clear  and  obviously  just.  In  Che 
ease  cf  the  prohlbiuon  ameitdment  we  saw 
th^t  even  within  s  nation  laws  may  be  ao  tu- 
popular  or  so  Incapable  of  enforcement  as  to 
brhag  about  violence  and  lawbreaklng. 

If  we  attempt  to  preecribe  laws  dealing  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  member  nations  or 
others.  I  believe  if  is  more  likely  to  cauae  wars 
f'sn  to  prevent  them.  Furthermore,  we  must 
not  impose  on  any  nation  obligations  which 
MHB  UBKoaonable  to  those  people,  cr  obllga- 
tloos  which  we  ourselves  are  unwilling  to 
asr  me.  nor  shotild  we  fwce  them  to  Uke 
pert  in  disputes  where  they  cannot  see  any 
Uitercst  whataoovtt. 


t  sufgeflt.  therefort.  that  tie  permanent 


law  which  we  write  deal  only  w 


of  nations  ouuide  of  their  terr  torlal 


aries,  with  one  exception  as  to 


Armament.    Temporary    tntenisl    restrainu 


may  have  to  be  Imposed  upon 


tions,  but  It  ibeuld  be  underi  ood  that  the 
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be  removed. 


I  would  prefer  to  build  the  aaso  ilatlon  on  the 
old  League  of  Nations,  althougli  the  covenant 
will  require  such  extensive  rev  islons  that  It 
may  be  simpler  as  an  admlnlstn  tlve  matter  to 
begin  over  again.  There  sbou!  1  be  subordi- 
nate organixattons.  such  as  a  c  Kinetl  of  Eu- 
rope, a  council  of  America,  an<  a  council  of 
the  Far  last,  with  courts  to  consider  the 
questions  which  involve  thoai  areas  alone. 
Special  laws  may  be  written.  ap|licable  to  any 
given  area,  but  not  applicable  t1  iroughout  the 
world.  When  the  law  has  been  defined,  I  t>e- 
lieve  all  nations  should  enter  into  an  obli- 
gation to  Join,  and  use  econo  nic  sanctions 
and  force  if  necessary,  to  previ  nt  law  viola- 
tion which  is  defined  as  aggress  on  and  found 
to  be  aggression  by  an  Internat  onal  court  or 
council. 

This  is  the  respect  in  which  «  e  are  asked  to 
depart  from  our  traditional  po  icy.  We  will 
no  longer  have  a  free  hand  be  ;ause  we  will 
have  agreed  to  nuike  war  under  ircunutances 
found  to  exist  by  an  Internat  onal  txxly  in 
which  we  do  not  have  a  majorit  '  voice.  I  see 
no  infringement  of  sovereign  :y  in  under- 
taking that  obligation.  Howev(  r,  I  think  the 
obligation  shotild  be  carefully  lefined.  The 
types  of  law  violation  cons  ti  tut  I  ng  aggression 
should  be  clear  and  definite,  anl  the  method 
of  finding  the  action  of  any  na  ion  to  be  ag- 
gression should  be  equally  cle  it.  I  do  not 
believe  a  nation  in  one  area  shi  lUld  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  forces  to  prevc  nt  aggression 
In  another  area  until  the  nation  s  of  that  area 
have  made  every  effort  to  set  le  their  own 
problems.  We  certainly  shouli  not  go  into 
Europe  unless  we  are  invited  i  o  do  so  by  a 
substantial  majority  of  the  p  »ple  of  that 
continent,  who  have  shown  th<  ir  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  us  when  we  c  o  so.  Other- 
wise we  will  not  only  make  our  lelves  exceed- 
ingly unpopular,  but  we  ahall  probably  fail 
in  our  objective 

Under  the  regional  plan,  oui  forces  could 
be  compared  to  a  suburtxin  fin  department, 
called  in  only  on  a  three-alarm  i  Ire.  It  would 
t>e  necessary  for  \u  to  mainti  In  an  Army, 
Nj«vy.  and  Air  Force  special!}  trained  for 
operations  In  all  parts  of  the  wo  -Id.  I  believe 
such  a  force  need  not  be  extraoi  dlnarily  large 
cr  expensive,  probably  no  greater  than  the 
American  people  will  insist  on  maintaining 
In  any  event  after  the  war.  I  will  require 
no  conscription,  i;  adequate  pa  jr  is  given  the 
men.  it  should  be  an  attractive  >rofession. 

I  wotUd  be  inclined  to  oppcs  an  interna- 
tional police  force.  If  auch  a  fo:  ce  were  large 
enough  to  overcome  the  forces  (f  every  other 
nation,  it  would  subject  the  er  tire  world  to 
the  rule  of  seme  intematlon)  1  body,  and 
would  have  the  same  dangers  as  an  Inter- 
national state.  Someone  woul  I  have  to  be 
chief  of  police,  and  the  executl  ft  or  council 
which  directed  him.  or  he  himsc  i.  would  rule 
the  world.  If  the  force  were  a  small  one. 
merely  designed  to  interfere  wl  th  small  na- 
tions, it  would  still  be  control  led  predomi- 
nantly by  one  or  two  powerful  nations,  and 
would  always  be  a  threat  to  tfa>  freedom  of 
all  smaller  nations 

It  would  be  necessary  to  presci  tbe  a  definite 
limitation  of  armaments  for  eac  i  nation,  and 
the  covenants  l)ctween  them  i  nust  provide 
that  they  shall  not  exceed  this  limitation, 
and  must  permit  inspection  bj  the  council 
to  determine  from  time  to  time  whether  they 
are  complying  with  their  coven*  nt.  A  viola- 
tion of  this  covenant  would  be  defined  as 
aggression.  In  this  one  field  of  arms  ilmita- 
tum  It  seeou  to  me  neceaaM7  '  "  th2  league 


to  Interfere  with  action  going  on  within  th« 
boundaries  nf  Individual  nations,  for  I  see  no 
other  way  in  which  to  prevent  the  oompetl* 
tlve  growth  nf  armamenu,  which  would  cer- 
tainly destroy  the  hope  of  peace, 

Can  such  an  organliatlon  as  I  have  df« 
aerlbed  sueeeed?  frankly,  no  one  can  b« 
certain.  Ivsry  detail  must  be  worked  out  to 
eliminate  as  much  friction  as  poaalble.  The 
machinery  muat  operate  smoothly  without 
offense  to  the  reasonable  desire  of  all  peo* 
pies  to  be  free  and  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture. A  league  Is  not  likely  to  succeed  If 
It  contains  in  its  basic  law,  or  In  t'  ^  struc- 
ture of  nations  on  which  it  Is  built,  any 
fundamental  wrong.  It  Is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  peoples  earnestly  desiring  freedom 
are  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  other 
nations.  It  is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless 
economic  arrangements  are  made  so  that 
every  nation  shall  have  means  available  to 
obtain  necessary  raw  materials  and  pay  for 
them. 

There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
question  whether  we  are  willing  to  agree  to 
tise  force,  and  too  little  on  the  basic  nature 
of  the  league  and  tbe  law  which  It  la  at- 
tempting to  impoee  upon  the  world.  There 
ahould  be  no  rushing  into  a  new  organization. 
Plenty  of  time  ought  to  be  taken  after  hos- 
tilities ceaae.  to  build  up  the  foundations 
of  peace  before  we  attempt  to  place  upon 
them  a  permanent  structure.  If  we  finally 
complete  a  league  of  nations  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  will  be  more  chance 
of  success  than  If  we  rush  Into  It  the  day 
after  the  armistice  under  the  pressure  of 
some  emotional  propaganda. 

No  peace  organization  will  be  a  success  un- 
less the  people  of  this  country,  including  the 
men  who  have  served  abroad,  are  persuaded 
in  their  hearts  that  the  organization  Is 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  maintain  fu- 
ture freedom  and  peace.  Those  who  try  to 
force  the  people  into  an  organization  now,  on 
the  theory  that  later  they  may  not  be  so 
agreeable  to  the  Idea,  endanger  the  success 
of  the  whole  project.  I  am  confident  that 
the  people  can  be  permanently  persuaded. 
I  am  determined  that  some  such  effort  as  I 
have  outlined  shall  be  made. 


First  Tkiaf  s  Shonld  B«  Done  First 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CAuroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Members  of 
the  House  the  radio  address  which  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  who  is 
the  national  service  director  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  on  Tuesday, 
April  11,  1944.  over  station  WWDC  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Rice  has  definitely  called  attention 
to  the  real  problem  concerning  veterans' 
legislation,  namely,  the  need  for  adequate 
compensation  to  those  who  are  disabled 
during  the  period  of  their  war  service. 
The  able-bodied  veteran  who  returns  to 
this  country  from  his  war  service  does 
not  have  the  demand  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid  and  assistance  which  the 
disabled  veteran  definitely  has.  In  con- 
sidering the  present  legislation  before 
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the  World  War  Veterana'  LefflsUiUon 
Committee,  I  trust  that  the  entire  quea- 
(ion  of  veterans  legislation  will  be  care- 
fully weighed  before  rtportlng  any  par- 
ticular bill.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  lav- 
ish In  gifts  to  the  able-bodied  and  subae- 
Quently  find  that  we  must  curtail  our  dis- 
charge of  the  obligations  to  the  disabled. 
In  order  to  emphasize  this  problem,  I 
am  happy  to  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
ipcech  of  Mr.  Rice  in  this  regard. 

I  am  delighted  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
to  tell  the  radio  audience  something  about 
fib*  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Its  service 
SOtlTltles,  and  its  interest  in  various  pending 
legislative  bills,  for  I  am  sure  that  your  audi- 
ence Includes  many  fathers  and  mothers  and 
wives  of  those  now  aervlng  In  the  armed 
forces,  many  war  veterans,  and  msny  servloe 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependents. 

Every  American  citizen  is  surely  interested 
in,  and  will  ineviUbly  be  affected  by,  what- 
ever Congress  may  decide  to  do  in  providing 
post-war  adjustments  for  America's  veterans. 

Incidentally,  may  I  state  that  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Is  a  congresalonally  char- 
tered organization,  formed  back  In  1020  to 
render  service  to,  for,  and  by  America's  dis- 
abled war  veterans.  The  D,  A.  V..  speaking 
alphabetically,  is  the  most  exclusive  of  the 
msjor  veteran  organizations,  for  It  will  grant 
memtMrshlp  only  to  those  American  cltisens 
who  have  been  wounded,  gassed.  Injured,  or 
disabled  by  reason  of  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  during  time  of  war  Its  mem- 
bers, therefore,  include  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  ranging  from  the  Civil  War  through 
the  Spanish  American  War  and  World  War 
No.  1.  up  to  and  including  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  disabled  dischargees  from  World  \'\t 
No  2. 

Although  the  D.  A.  V.  Is  naturally  the 
smallest  In  membership  of  tbe  three  major 
veteran  organizations,  it  has  the  largest  staff 
of  nationally  paid  national  service  officers, 
located  in  most  of  the  62  regional  ofOcee  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  These  full- 
time  national  service  ofBcers,  together  with 
the  part-time  and  volunteer  service  officers 
of  our  some  900  local  chapters,  specialize  in 
assisting  deserving  disabled  veterans  as  to 
how  to  comply  with  governmental  technicali- 
ties In  establishing  legal  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits to  which  they  may  be  equitably  entitled 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  from 
some  other  governmental  agency.  They  also 
counsel  and  assist  disabled  veterans  to  locate 
suitable,  gainful,  useful  emplo3nment. 

Being  comrposed  exclusively  of  American 
war-disabled  veterans,  the  D.  A.  V.  specializes 
in  their  problems.  It  Is  especially  interested 
In  protecting  and  promoting  their  welfare. 

Americans  generally  have  complacently  as- 
sumed that  America's  disabled  veterans  and 
■  their  dependents  are  being  adequately  cared 
for  by  the  Government.  Such  an  assumption 
is  definitely  not  In  accordance  with  the  facts. 

Many  legislative  corrections  and  liberaliza- 
tions are  still  needed  to  eliminate  the  many 
existing  inadequacies,  inequities,  and  ine- 
qualities as  to  the  Nation's  service  disabled 
and  their  dependents  and  for  the  dependents 
of  those  who  have  died  while  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  or  because  of  having  so  served — 
too  numerous  for  me  here  to  explain. 

I  shall  cite  only  a  few  examples  of  what  I 
mean.  Most  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
their  Federal  Government  has,  in  effect,  been 
discouraging  its  disabled  veterans  from  get- 
ting married  and.  after  marriage,  from  having 
children.  Rather  Ironic,  is  It  not.  that  those 
who  have  sacrificed  their  youth,  their  Joy  of 
living,  and  their  health,  by  reason  of  active 
service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country 
in  fighting  to  preserve  our  American  way  of 
living  should  thereby  have  lost  the  opportu- 
nity to  purstie  happiness  and  to  live  accortl- 


ing  to  American  standardst  Tbat'i  definitely 
what  does  happen  as  to  tboee  wtM  become 
totally  disabled,  and  therefore  unenplojraMe, 
by  reason  of  wounds,  inluries.  or  silmenu  In- 
curred by  serving  In  the  armed  forces. 

If  a  veteran  of  this  war  beoomee  so  dis- 
abled as  to  become  tmemployabte,  then  he 
may  be  swarded  s  total  ratmg.  In  which 
event  be  wotild  be  entitled  to  a  peiislon  of 
•100  per  month  but  with  no  dependency  al- 
lowanees  whatsoever.  To  curs  this,  the 
D.  A.  V.  has  sponsored  the  Introduction  of 
companion  bills  in  the  Congress.  8.  1733.  on 
the  Senate  side,  by  Senstor  Bcnmitt  Champ 
Clask,  and  U.  R.  4380.  on  the  House  side,  by 
Reprssentstlve  John  B.  Rankin,  whereby 
Americs's  diaabled  veteraiu  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  dependency  allowances  as 
Canada  has  long  provided  for  Its  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterana. 

Even  though  Its  cost  of  living  is  consid- 
erably less  than  in  this  country.  Canada  pro- 
vides higher  rates  of  pension  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  men  who  have  been  killed 
in  action  or  who  have  died  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice-incurred disabllltlea  than  does  our  own 
rich  country.  Bills  to  Increase  otir  rates  are 
still  resting  In  congressional  committees. 

Since  1821  Canada  has  reimbursed  Its 
Provinces  for  payments  made,  on  the  basis 
of  the  operation  of  their  workmen's  com- 
pensation acts,  to  service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  or,  In  the  event  of  their  death,  to 
their  next  of  kin. 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  Insisted  that  the  natural 
fear,  on  the  part  of  employers,  that  they 
might  Increase  their  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation costs,  by  their  employment  of  dis- 
abled veterans,  should  be  removed  by  re- 
quiring the  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
imburse all  such  costs  as  to  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veteran  employees,  or.  In  the 
event  of  their  death,  to  their  next  of  kin. 
H.  R.  2960  to  accomplish  this  is  still  reposing 
before  the  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  been  Insisting  that  the 
present  rates  of  compensation  and  pension 
to  disabled  veterans  should  be  increased,  In 
part,  to  meet  the  substantial  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living.  Precedents  were  established 
nearly  2  years  ago  by  authorizing  tlme-and- 
a-balf  pay  for  overtime  work  for  govern- 
mental employees,  and  for  unionized  labor. 

Disabled  veterans,  however,  who,  because  of 
their  disabilities,  are  unable  to  secure  em- 
ployment, and  therefore  have  no  other  source 
of  Income  than  their  pension  payments,  have 
been  unable  to  relieve  the  situation  as  to 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  Their  only 
recourse  has  been  to  reduce  their  standard 
of  living.  Partial  increases  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  would  be  provided  for 
by  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  8350  and  H.  R. 
33T7,  which,  after  passing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives without  objection  last  November, 
have  been  left  In  the  files  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  without  any  action 
so  far. 

Many  more  deficiencies  as  to  America's 
provisions  for  Ito  diaabled  veterans,  and  their 
dependents,  could  also  be  cited,  but  these 
are  enough  to  indicate  that  those  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed  a  part  of  their  bodies 
or  health,  have  good  reason.  In  many  In- 
stances, to  become  disappointed,  disgusted, 
and  disillusioned. 

Bills  to  provide  badly  needed  benefits  for 
war-disabled  veterans  and  their  dependenU 
have,  in  effect,  been  shoved  to  one  side  to 
give  the  right-crf-way,  In  response  to  the 
pressure  of  numl>ers,  to  the  so-called  G.  X. 
bill  of  rights. 

The  continued  existence  of  these  situations 
is  particularly  distressing  when  one  notes 
the  undue  haste  with  which  consideration 
and  action  has  been  given  to  tbe  so-called 
G.  Z.  bill  of  rights,  designed  to  provide 
post-war  eduoation,  unempkryanent  eompcn- 


satlon  benefits,  and  $1,000  loans  to  buy  or 
improve  a  fi  rm  or  a  home  or  a  buaineu,  under 
certain  conditions,  primarily  to  benefit  aUe> 
bodied  veterans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
little  would  thereby  be  provided  for  service* 
disabled  veterans,  and  their  dependenu. 
which  la  not  already  available  to  them  under 
eiuting  laws  or  Isecutlve  erders. 

In  view  of  tbe  eslsttng  manpower  shortage, 
there  are  no  staeb  emergency  needs  as  to  dis- 
charged able-bodied  veteraiui  as  neeessltatc 
ths  speedy  enactment  of  stich  proposed  legts- 
laUon.  without  aU  of  lu  implications  and 
possible  after-effects,  being  first  oarefuttf 
conaldered  in  connection  with  other  ps^ 
posals  for  post-war  adjustments  for  veterans. 
Surely,  while  Congress  is  considering  this 
very  Important  question.  It  should  consider 
aU  proposals  to  provide  for  the  poet-war 
needs  of  veterans  of  this  war,  and  then 
adopt  the  best  method,  rather  than  the  pro- 
pcBHla  t>ehind  which  tbe  best  advance  "pres- 
sure of  numbers"  campaign  may  have  been 
organized. 

We.  of  the  D.  A.  V..  are  very  apprehetulve 
about  the  protMble  after-effects,  if  the  so- 
caUed  O.  I.  bUi  of  righu  should  be  enacted 
into  law,  "as  is."  It  proposes  thst  such  new 
types  of  benefits,  primarily  for  able-bodied 
veterans,  should  be  msde  ths  responsibility 
of  ths  Veterans'  Admlnistrstioo.  which,  here- 
tofore, has  been  legarded  as  ths  Federal 
agency  primarily  to  Uke  care  of  the  responsi- 
bUiUss  of  ths  Nstlon's  disabled,  and  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ahould  continue  to  specialise 
in  their  problems. 

The  Vetersns'  Administration  ought  not  to 
t>e  converted  into  sn  administrative  mon- 
strosity by  overloading  it  with  new  types  of 
benefits  for  which  iu  officials  have  had  no 
adequate  background  of  experience.  Its 
facilities  and  personnel  are  already  being 
taxed  to  toke  care  of  the  fast  expanding 
problems  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  of  tbe  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  will  be  with  us  no  more. 

If  the  Veterans  Administrstion  Is  also  to  be 
required  to  administer  complicated  laws  for 
able-bodied  veterans,  then  we  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  fear  that  the  even  tougher 
problems  of  dissbled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendenu will  get  less  attention  than  tliey 
deserve.  Moreover  we  do  not  think  it  fair 
that  the  appropriationa  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration should  be  further  Increased  to 
provide  beneflU  primarily  for  able-bodied 
veUrans.  thus  aggravating  the  false  Impres- 
sion of  the  public  that  adequaU  governmen- 
tal provisions  have  been  made  for  the  Na- 
tion's disabled  and  their  dependents. 

The  D.  A.  V.  U  in  favor  of  adequaU  post- 
war adjustmenu  for  able-t>odled  veterans, 
but  not  by  any  method  which  unncoeasarily 
Jeopardlnes  existing  and  badly  needed  pro- 
posed legislation  for  war-disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  Post-wsr  adJustmenU 
as  to  able-bodied  veterans  should  t>e  sr^lgned 
to  governmenUl  agencies  other  than  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  economy  of  America  should  not  t>e 
divided  up  between  veterans  and  nonveterans. 

Post-war  education  for  able-bodied  vet- 
erans should  come  under  the  United  SUtes 
Office  of  Education  or  delegated  directly  to 
StaU  governments.  Unemployment  compen- 
sation should  come  under  the  Social  Security 
Board,  or  more  directly  imder  the  several 
State  boards  of  unemployment  compensation. 
Loana  for  agricultural  purposes  ahould  come 
tinder  the  Department  of  AgrictUttire,  for 
business  ptirposes  vmder  the  Rccoiutructlon 
Finance  Corporation  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  homes  under  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

It  Is  very  doubtful  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  beneflU  for  unemployed  vet- 
erans—at much  higher  rates  than  provMsd 
for  in  most  SUtes — as  proposed  la  tbe  so- 
caUed  O.  I.  bUl  of  rigbu.  would,  to  tfee 
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«ui  pMirtir  •!»  tMM  MMy  «tfletatiM  M 
to  tartoM  ■HHUBte  aC  Mr  porulatum.  TIm 
r«<«r«n«.  too.  wtti  bM  ttn^mund  wto«j. 
Miriir  tlM  udiBiMl  prorMofM  of  tbfai  bill. 
flMlr  fMMal  iMBtflti  ar«  dlKontinu«d.  prob- 
ably tboa  gMlac  rtM  to  further  demands  (or 
MMttloiial  I«f1«latkm  to  stratgbtcn  out  iM 
tDsqiMlltlea  that  would  thereby  arlae. 

A  mtich  better  method  of  proTtdlng  po«t- 
war  adjuatmenta  would  be  to  give  every  dU- 
chargee  an  adjiuted-aervlce  certificate  or 
bead,  the  amount  of  which  would  be  com- 
puted rn  the  basla  of  length  and  place  ot 
aarrlce.  on  an  eamed-rlghta  baais.  to  be  re- 
deemable In  installments,  when  needed. 
durlBg  unemployment,  or  while  attending 
achool.  or.  in  larger  amounts,  to  Improve  or 
buy  a  home.  farm,  or  business,  thus  accom- 
ptlahlng  the  same  objectlvea  In  a  much  more 
equitable  way.  and.  In  the  final  analyaia.  by 
a  lew  «oetly  method,  w^lthout  any  Interfer- 
ence with  State  sUndarrfs  or  State  rights 

An  adjusted  service-pay  method  would  not 
require  any  vast  Federal  bureaucracy,  and. 
beat  of  all.  would  not  interfere  with  existing 
and  propped  benefits  for  disabled  veteians. 
Moreover,  such  adjusted-service  pay  would 
alao  go  to  wounded  and  dlaabled  veterans. 
whereas  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  woxild  grant 
ita  beneflu  only  primarily  to  those  able- 
bodied  veterans  who  might  be  smart  enough 
or  "cWeely"  enough,  or  "needy  enough,  to 
insist  upon  them. 

If  this  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  la  en- 
acted into  law  as  Is.  I  propheay  that  It  would, 
•oooar  or  later,  engender  many  mlsunder- 
gtMTltrf  and  much  bltterneaa.  and  would 
•Mbtnally  arouse  a  demand  for  another 
•flOoomy  act.  which  would  then  prove  harm- 
ful to  disabled  veterans. 

Congress  should  give  very  careful  consider- 
ation to  all  of  the  various  proposals  for  poet- 
war  adjustment*,  before  deciding  upon  any 
method.  First  of  all.  however.  Congreea 
ought  to  meet  the  crying  need  of  thoee  who 
have  earned  the  first  concern  of  the  Nation — 
Its  war  disabled  and  their  dependents,  and 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 
■arrificed  their  Uvea. 

First  things  should  be  done  first. 


Jefferson  Day  Dioner  Address  by  Robert 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  OSLAWAKS 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  17  (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  o(  the  R«cosd  an  excellent 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert E.  Hannegan,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  at  the  Jeffer- 
son Day  dinner  held  at  the  Book-Cadillac 
Hotel.  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  Thursday.  April 
13.  1944. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a3  loUows: 
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Tbat  cfHrtt  to  TbonuM 
tarn  on  tftto  day  201  y«ar»  tfo 
If  Mlumn  were  to  walk  r 
I  do  not  think  he  would  br 
we  must  still  fight,  that  the 
icana  must  still  be  shed  for 
of  liberty  and  democracy  that 
the  world  In  lT7fl  by  him  and 
of  fellow-eutemen.    Those  pri 
cheaply  won.    Neither  are  they 

I  think  it  Is  quite  natural 
spirit  of  Jefferson  walking  a 
For   in   that   which   he   said 
la  ingrained  the  quality  of 
wears  Immortality  not  as  a 
over  him  out  of  the  memories 
but    as    a    garment    fashlonec 
hand,  spun  out  of  the  raw 
Nation,  and   woven   to 
turles.     His   Is   a  living 
fuses  and  confounds  the 
quality  that  does  rtot  lend  Itself 
who  traffic  In  empty  platltudei  . 

For  example,  these  who  to^ay 
aloud   in   agonized   tones 
ment  of  men"  as  opposed  to 
of  laws"  cannot  look  for 
the  authority  of  Thomas 
lawgiver  In  our  history.    For, 
and  I  quote: 

"Strict    observance    of    the 
doubtless  is  one  of  the  high 
citizen,  but  It  Is  not  the 
of  necessity,  of  self-prceer\- 
our  country  when  in  danger, 
obligation." 

That  counsel  has  held  gooci 
crisis,  every  great  war.  which  < 
fought.     It  holds  good  in  thli 
In  this  mighty  struggle  of 
When    the    time   comes 
history  of  World  War  No.  2 
be  there,  looking  over  the 
der.      And   when  he   makes 
the  wrong  guesses  of  Adolf 
like  to  check  it  over  and 
grade  A.  class  I  wrong  guess^ 
that  lUt. 

First.  I  think,  among  these 
wovild  be  the  toughness  of 
people's    and    a    nation'a 
toughness  of  our  own 

I  would   put  that  down 
No.  one  because  the  paperl 
never  got  further  out  on  th< 
career  than  he  did  with  thU 

As  wrong  guess  No.  2  I 
historian  of  this  war  set 
of  the  peace-loving  peoples 
Join  handa — and  keep  hands 
the  aggressor. 

I  think  we  have  It  well 
at  home.  In  the  unity  of 
United  States.     Of  course 
lltlcal  differences.      There  la 
that  one  of  them  Is  going 
again  next  November:  and 
than  a  riunor  that  It  is 
In  much  the  same  way. 
was  4  years  ago.     Only  mon 
But    we    In    America   hav( 
about  the  ultimate  fate  of 
There  la  no  argtiment  amon^ 
will  happen  to  the  Japs.    ~ 
Ists  who  talk  of  a  negotiated 
like  Hitler  or  his  allies.     Th  -y 
see  him  dead.     Onthatscort 
ence  Is  on  the  timing  and 
Democrats  are  united  in  olu- 
end   the   Fuehrera   career 
more  appropriate,  by  some 
better  deserves,  than  oM  ag  ^ 
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Third  in  mafnitude  of  «»"•*'•  .'^^'i 
ctMasee  eoneerns  the  leadership  of  this  na' 
tlon.  the  foreaHUt  that  kept  ua  out  of  any 
fatal  attMipt  to  appwae  thr  Wt-or  and 
that  armoi  «•  ♦•  time  ao  »»>•» '•Jl^' »»'^  *•' 

umm.  w  rotalnod  our  prarofatlva  to  do  bat- 
tla  with  Mitl«r,  on  mu  own  tomia, 

Outatondlnf  In  that  leadorablp  to  tho  rao- 
ord  or  on«  man-franklln  D  Rooaovelt. 

How  very  wrong  tba  Oarman  Fuehrer  waa 

about  tbla  man.    How  aadiy  roisiiiformtd. 

And  how  heavily  that  mlatake  tx»»  cost  him. 

Wrong   gtie»s   No.   4   cf   the   Berlin   Oct- 

ernmeni  msy  be  symbolized.  It  seenaa  to  ma, 

by  the  city  of  Coventry,  In  England.    You 

all  know  what  happened  there,  and  you  also 

know  what  the  people  of  Coventry  refused 

to  let  happen  there.  «,      -    , 

As   the   symbol  of  wrong  guess   No.   B.   I 

give  you  the  city  of  Stalingrad.  In   Russia. 

As  the  symbol  of  wrong  guess  No.  6,  the 

city  of  Chungking,  in  China. 

And  as  the  symbol  of  wrong  guess  No.  7— 
and  as  something  more  than  a  sym- 
bol, for  already,  to  many  thousands  of 
Germane  and  Japs  It  has  spelled  death  and 
destruction  In  letters  of  cold  steel.  I  give 
ycu  the  city  of  Detroit  In  the  United  Statea 
of  America. 

Yes;  the  paperhanger  of  Austria  was  look- 
ing at  the  wrong  blueprints  when  he  dreamed 
of  gumming  up  the  works  In  Detroit. 

He  knew  we  had  vast  manufacturing  In- 
dustries here.  He  knew  we  had  brilliant 
technicians,  men  of  science  who  have  pointed 
the  way  for  the  whole  world  to  follow. 
He  knew  we  had  management  that  could 
operate  thoae  plants  with  an  efficiency  that 
other  nations  had  studied  for  years.  And 
he  knew.  too.  that  we  had  labor  here,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  skilled  workers,  with 
other  thousands  who  could  be  brought  In 
from  many  parts  of  the  country. 

What  Hitler  did  not  know,  what  his  ad- 
visers could  not  get  through  their  heads, 
was  the  fact  that  under  a  free  democratic 
system  all  these  resources— plant,  technique, 
management,  and  labor — could  be  brought 
together,  almost  overnight,  at  the  call  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  democratic  admin- 
istration, and  swung  over  from  the  making 
of  automobiles  and  refrigerators  Into  the 
greatest  machine  for  producing  the  tooU  of 
war  this  world  has  ever  known. 

What  he  did  not  know  was  that  shipments 
out  of  your  city  In  time  of  peace  could  be 
doubled  and  redoubled  for  war,  that  from 
turning  out  $4,000,000,000  worth  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  peace  In  1939.  Detroit  couM 
reach  the  staggering  figure  of  $13,000,000,000 
worth  of  the  manufactures  of  war  in  1943. 
That  Is  where  Adolf  Hitler  miscalculated 
on  Detroit.  That  Is  where  the  Ideas  In 
Hermann  Ooerlng's  head  got  In  the  way  of 
the  gray  matter.  That  Is  where  Joseph 
Goebbels  found  cut  that  you  don't  wipe  free- 
dom off  the  earth  merely  by  burning  up  the 
books  about  It. 

Well,  what  Is  the  point  they  missed  about 
Detroit?  Principally.  I  would  say.  In  one 
great  word— labor.  American  labor,  labor 
that  has  won  the  right  to  organize,  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  right  to  speak  Its 
mind,  the  right  to  worship  Its  God,  the  right 
to  vote  leadership  Into  office  that  will  keep 
it  free  from  want  and  free  from  fear. 

You  see,  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  over  In 
Japan,  they  don't  have  that  kind  of  labor. 
Their  workers  are  not  held  In  the  public 
respect  that  American  labor  has  long  en- 
Joyed.  Their  common  people,  their  workers 
and  fighters,  have  none  of  the  rights  that 
American  labor  has  gained  In  the  12  years 
since  our  last  Republican  President  called 
out  the  troope  to  break  up  a  bonus  march. 

So  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  figured  that 
labor  with  such  rights  as  we  have  here  wotild 
not  deliver.  And  if  a  nation's  labor  did  not 
deUver,  that  nation  was  licked.    War,  as  tho 
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nilera  of  thoaa  two  eountrlet  raw  It,  wac  a 
btiaintaa  of  holding  a  gtm  at  yottr  enaroy'a 
people  and  a  whip  over  your  own,  Inatead  of 
the  laah,  this  Otmoeratlo  admintotration  gava 
our  woikrrs  the  Wagner  Labor  lUlatkma  Act, 
tilt  Wag*  and  Hour  Act,  and  many  otbor 
kgal  rlgbU  of  tabor  tiMt  btcMM  ttM  law  of 
tbla  land  under  tba  laadanblp  of  Franklin 
D  llooaoveSt- 

And  American  labor  did  deliver.  It  detiv* 
•rad  on  a  magnificent  scale.  And  It  is  de- 
livering today 

We  know  that  from  time  to  time  there 
have  been  dIfBcultles.  There  have  been  some 
atrtkes.  Those  strikes  made  headlines,  and 
they  also  served  at  ammunition  for  labor- 
baiters,  some  of  whom  have  placed  a  higher 
value  on  the  opportunity  to  make  |>olltical 
capital  for  themselves  than  on  the  unity  that 
t^iSts  among  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 

Strikes  In  time  of  war  are  serious.  But  If 
we  are  reviewing  the  loyalty  of  American  labor, 
then  let  us  review  the  whole  picture,  and  let 
us  review  these  strikes  against  that  tiue 
picture,  against  the  record  of  labor  as  a  whole. 

When  we  do  that  we  find  that  man-hours 
lost  on  account  of  strikes,  uken  altogether, 
are  an  almost  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  the 
total  of  man-hours  worked  In  war  Industries. 
The  Truman  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  example,  reported  recently  that 
strikes  in  mining,  manulacturing.  and  con- 
struction In  the  year  1943  resulted  In  a  lots 
of  manpower  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  manpower  actually  used.  In  that 
same  year— 1943 — the  total  manpower  con- 
tributed by  labor  exceeded  that  which  was 
used  In  1939  by  76  percent. 

Those  who  have  tried  to  distort  this  mag- 
nificent record  remind  me  of  the  man  who 
was  attending  a  lecture  on  astronomy.  The 
speaker  made  the  statement  that  the  sun 
was  gradually  losing  its  heat,  and  that  this 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  world  Inside  of 
300 .000 .COO. GOO  years. 

The  gentleman  In  the  audience  fainted. 
When  they  brought  him  to  and  asked  him 
What  was  the  trouble  he  said  he  was  terribly 
frightened.  This  business  of  the  world  com- 
ing to  an  end— why.  It  was  terrifying  But. 
they  told  him.  that  waa  to  be  In  300.000.000,- 
000  years. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  letting  out  a  big  sigh  of 
relief.    "I  thought  he  spld  3.000.000.000  years." 

Well,  now  that  American-made  bombs 
from  American-made  planes  are  exploding 
right  In  der  Fuehrer's  face,  now  that  Ameri- 
can-made shells  from  American-made  guns 
are  ripping  the  heart  out  of  the  German 
armies  on  the  Russian  front.  Hitler  and  Tcjo 
realize — too  late — that  defeating  America  was 
not  quite  so  simple.  They  did  not  know 
America.  They  did  not  know  Detroit.  And 
they  did  not  know  the  loyalty  of  labor. 

They  must  write  off  that  mistake  to  a  lack 
of  experience. 

Lack  of  experience  Is  a  dangerous  thing  in 
any  government.  It  can  lose  a  war.  And  It 
can  lose  a  peace. 

But  we.  too.  In  America  have  some  people, 
some  would-be  leaders,  who  also  lack  experi- 
ence. The  difference  over  here — ^for  which  we 
may  all  thank  God— is  that  they  have  not 
been  at  the  head  of  our  Government. 

Now.  to  lack  experience  is  not  a  crime.  Of 
Itself.  It  Is  not  even  a  mistake,  nor  an  accu- 
sation that  may  be  fairly  held  against  a  man. 
Experience  takes  time,  and  to  profit  by  ex- 
perience takes  a  special  ability— the  kind  of 
ability  that  makes  a  statesman. 

It  Is  no  refiectlon  on  a  man  to  admit  that 
he  Is  not  a  great  statesman.  It  Is  no  very 
harsh  criticism  of  a  man  to  point  out  that 
he  does  not  qualify  for  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Quite  the  contrary.  If  he  has  little  or  noth- 
ing m  his  record  to  show  that  he  has  had 
either  the  time  In  which  to  gain  experience  or 
the  ability  to  turn  that  experience  Into 
atatesmanshlp.  then  I  would  not  blame  such 
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a  man  for  keeping  silent  on  tboea  graat  quo** 
tiona  that  are  dtotinetly  In  tba  realm  of 
atatawnenrttlp.  tboea  laauee  of  today  on  wtolcti 
tba  future  of  our  pooplo  and  ow  country  do- 
penda  In  thto  ported  of  world  trtoto. 

Of  oottrao,  wtun  aucb  a  wmn  to  offarad  to 
m  in  all  aoriouanaaa  by  a  potttloal  party  aa 
tiM  beat  that  party  can  produce  for  tba  Praal- 
dancf  ct  Hm  United  ftataa,  that  is  another 
mattor.  Than  a  quaation  at  ottoe  arlaea, 

It  to  the  Huna  qiieatlon  that  I  once  heard 
an  old  trapper  ai>k  when  be  waa  offered  a 
rather  doubtful-luoking  dog  In  return  for 
cash  money.  The  owner  of  the  dcg  said  he 
was  full  grown  and  In  his  prime,  and  he 
hadn't  learned  much  yet.  but  there  was  still 
a  chance  that  he  might  turn  out  to  be  a 
fine  hunting  dog.  It  wotildnt  surprise  hlra 
If  that  dog  could  learn  to  outpoint,  outrun, 
and  outhunt  any  other  dog  In  the  whole 
SUte  of  Michigan.  He  might  even  ttirn  out 
to  be  a  champion.  In  that  case  he  would  t>e 
worth  many  times  the  price.  There  was  a 
chance  that  he  might.  You  couldn't  tell,  and 
certainly  there  was  nothing  about  the  dog  to 
prove  that  he  couldn't  do  It.  But  after  a 
great  deal  more  of  this  kind  of  enthusiasm 
about  what  the  dog  might  do,  and  what  It 
wouldn't  surprise  the  owner  if  he  did  do.  the 
old  trapper  turned  to  him  and  asked  "Well, 
do  he  or  dont  he?" 

Now,  when  the  Republican  Party  works  up 
a  similar  enthusiasm  over  the  things  a  can- 
didate might  do  to  win  the  war  and  win  the 
peace,  the  people  of  America  may  well  borrow 
the  simple  query  of  that  Michigan  trapper: 
"Do  he  or  don't  he?" 

Of  course,  when  our  people  want  to  know 
whether  the  Republican  Party's  candidate  is 
going  to  offer  this  Nation  its  chance  to  help 
in  realizing  the  hope  of  all  humanity — the 
hope  of  finally  Joining  hands  with  other 
nations  to  rule  out  future  aggressions  and 
future  wars — It  may  be  a  little  embarrassing 
to  be  confronted  with  that  same  question. 
"Do  he  or  don't  he?" 

And.  of  course,  at  a  time  like  this,  when 
the  workers  of  America  are  thinking  about 
the  Jobs  they  hold  in  a  war  economy,  and 
about  the  future  of  those  Jobs  In  a  post-war 
economy,  when  they  are  wondering  whether 
the  Republican  Party's  candidate  will  be  as 
determined  and  as  able  to  protect  those  lobs 
as  the  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt.  then  the  same  old  question  arises,  "Do 
he  or  don't  he?" 

Oh.  yes.  the  Republican  candidate  will  tell 
you  he  wants  you  and  your  family  to  be 
secure  after  this  war.  He  will  assure  you 
that  he  knows  the  way  to  keep  you  eafe. 
Well,  do  he  or  don't  he? 

The  last  Republican  administration  we  had 
In  this  country  did  not  know  of  a  way  to 
keep  our  people  safe.  And  the  Republican 
Party  has  recently  expressed  Itself  onCe  more 
In  a  very  significant  manner  when,  a  few 
days  ago,  In  Wisconsin  it  struck  off  the  last 
half-hearted  pretense  of  progressive  principle 
from  Its  political  future. 

By  that  act  the  Republican  Party  showed 
its  hand.  It  showed  that  It  wants  to  go  back, 
back  to  the  closed-bank  credo  of  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  wants  you,  American  lalxjr.  to 
announce  today.  In  advance,  your  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  whatever  the  wheel  of 
chance  or  the  whim  of  vested  economic  In- 
terest may  bring  in  the  critical  times  to  come. 
Yes.  the  Republican  Party  seems  to  be  home- 
sick for  HoovervUle. 

Oh.  you  will  hear  much  vague  promising 
about  the  work  you  would  get.  the  security 
jour  family  would  have  after  this  war.  If  a 
Republican  candidate  were  to  be  elected. 
You  will  hear  much  about  what  that  con- 
dldate  hopes  to  do  for  you.  But  you  will 
not  hear  much  in  direct  answer  if  you  happen 
to  ask  now.  "Do  he  or  don't  he?" 

Prom  that  party  you  will  also  hear  many 
complalnte  while  you  yourself  go  on  working 


In  a  Job  and  helping  your  country  to  win 
thto  war. 

From  that  party  you  will  bear  wblapaia 
that  there  flmat  tt$  aoioililnd  wne 
thto  picture  of  poiir  aaral^pi.  tnMoli 
$2\M  a  weak  tm9  In  Oacrott  trhen  the 
publleana  war*  in  power— and  whan  you  had 
a  yb  at  all— and  today  avaragaa  it»M  a 
weak. 

You  will  hear  vague  wamlnga  that  there 
must  be  aomathing  wrong  with  fraa  aotar- 
prtoa  when  your  wages  get  that  high.  Ha- 
publican  rumors  Imza  about  your  een  to^ 
day.  and  the  woods  are  full  cf  them.  But  let 
nte  ask  you,  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  who  to 
aawlng  the  wood? 

Are  you  interested  in  knowing  what  the  Re- 
publican Party's  Ideas  about  your  employ- 
ment after  this  war  really  are — as  expressed 
by  a  certain  group  which  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  the  economic  policy  of  that 
party? 

Then  let  me  tell  you  now  of  the  kind  of 
language  seme  are  using  when  they  talk  to 
you  of  your  Job  and  your  future.  They  have 
a  little  phrase,  this  group,  only  four  words 
long,  but  to  you— to  the  working  people  of 
America — that  phrase  spwaks  volumes.  They 
are  talking  of  a  "normal  backlog  of  unem- 
ployment." 

Now.  Just  consider  that  a  moment.  Let  It 
percolate.  A  normal  backlog  of  unemploy- 
ment. And  If  that  Isnt  quite  clear,  let  me 
add  another  statement  of  this  same  group: 
"Full  employment  would  be  Incompatible 
with  the  free-enterprise  system  which  car- 
ries with  It  the  right  to  a  normal  float  of 
unemployed." 

The  right?  Whose  right?  Is  that  the 
right  of  the  employing  interest  to  keep  you 
out  of  your  job?  What  Is  a  "normal  float" 
of  unemployed?  Is  your  life  normal.  Is 
the  lot  of  your  children  normal,  when  you 
have  no  Job.  when  you  happen  to  ht  one  of 
those  who  make  up  this  "normal  float  of 
unemployed"? 

Well,  such  to  iK>rmalcy— the  old  normalcy 
for  which  the  Republican  Party  has  de- 
veloped a  bad  case  of  homesickness.  That  Is 
what  the  leadei%  of  that  party  have  In  mind 
for  you  when  this  war  is  fintohed. 

That  Is  the -untold  story  behind  the  scenes. 
That  Is  the  Idea  of  free  enterprise  which 
the  Republican  Party  pledges  Itself  to  bring 
back  to  this  country. 

And  so.  when  you  hear  the  promises  which 
that  party's  candidates  will  make  to  Ameri- 
can labor  between  new  and  November,  when 
you  hear  the  Republican  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent tell  you  what  he  can  do  to  keep  your  Job 
safe,  and  what  he  wants  to  do.  and  what  he 
believes  in  doing.  rem»-mber  that  old  ques- 
tion, "Do  ho  or  don't  he?" 
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The  Lawyer  and  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  ifcaaAaKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STAIV 

Monday.  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recofd  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  Lawyer  and  the 
Peace,  by  Q.  L.  EteLacy.  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Bar  Association,  delivered  at 
the  Lincoln  Bar  Association  dinner,  held 
at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  on  March  27.  1M4- 
The   manuscript   slightlj   esceedi   toe 
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limit  with  respect  to  matters  to  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd. 
I  have  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  that  the  printing  of  the  ad- 
dress will  require  three  and  one -fifth 
pages  of  the  Rxcobo.  at  a  cost  of  $144. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
asfoljows: 

Od  Augort  21.  1780.  President  Washlng- 
tOQ  inionnad  the  Senate  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing daj  be  would  meet  to  advise  with 
them  regarding  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

ArUcle  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Sutes  provides  that  the  President  shall  have 

power   "by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 

<d  the  Senate,  to  make  treatiaa.  provided  two- 

~~1IUBda  o<  the  Senators  present  concur." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Constitution  use* 
tb*  words,  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
tiM  Senate."  President  Washington  at- 
t«Mled  the  Senate  and  was  given  the  chair 
of  John  Adams  the  Vice  President.  He  ex- 
pected the  Senate  to  debate  the  treaty,  while 
he  answered  questions  and  explained  his 
views,  and  either  accept  or  reject  It.  Robert 
Moms,  however,  moved  thst  the  question  of 
the  treaty  be  referred  to  a  committee.  Wash- 
ington rose  and  angrily  said: 

"ThiM  defeats  every  purpose  of  my  coming 
here."  An  nnbarraaaing  pause  ensued  and 
then  President  Washington  left. 

William  H.  Crawford.  In  relating  the  Inci- 
dent many  jtmn  later,  said  that  after  his 
ecol  reception  by  the  Senate.  Washington 
tfaelared  that  he  would  be  damned  if  be  ever 
went  there  again.  This  ended  the  attempts 
of  the  Executive  to  advise  with  the  Senators 
•a  a  body  In  an  attempt  to  consummate 
traatlca. 

From  time  Inunemorlal  treaties  hsve  had 
rough  sailing  in  the  Senate.  John  Hay. 
America's  most  brilliant  Secretary  ot  State, 
ta  purported  to  have  said: 

"A  treaty  entering  the  Senate  Is  like  a  bull 
■Ottig  Into  the  arena.     No  one  can  say  just 
BOW  or  when  the  final  blow  will  fall,  but  one 
thing  Is  certain.  It  will  never'  leave  the  arena 
aUva." 
-^-......Aa  oan    be  seen,  under  the  Constitution 

ttaHaqpa  of  Representatives  has  no  vote  on 
the  question  of  whether  a  treaty  should  be 
adopted.  The  ratification  of  a  treaty  Is  re- 
posed in  the  Senate,  the  reqvilrement  being 
a  conciurence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
praaent  It  Is  extremely  rare  for  a  treaty  to 
ba  approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  con- 
atatlag  entirely  ot  the  President's  party 

Oenerally.  the  opposing  party  occupiea 
mora  than  one-third  of  the  seats  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Likewise,  as  politicians,  many  Senators 
iBtf  that  they  haw  mora  to  gain  by  embar- 
HHSlBC  the  PrasMsBl  than  by  considering  the 
lataraata  of  tba  people  In  speaking  on  this 
pobat.  Oscwtary  ot  State  Hay  said: 

"The  fact  that  a  treaty  gives  to  this  coun- 
try a  great  and  lasting  advantage  seems  to 
walgh  nothing  whatever  in  the  minds  of 
about  balf  tba  Senators,  personal  interests. 
parsonal  spltca.  and  a  contingent  chance  of  a 
petty  polltiral  advantage  are  the  only  mo- 
tives that  cut  any  Mc  at  praaent." 

Our  history  records  from  the  very  begin- 
ning constant  strife  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate.  gTowln<^  out  of  the  conaldera- 
tlon  of  treaties.  In  1894.  a  treaty  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppraaalon  of  the 
slave  trade,  although  ratified  by  the  Senate, 
waa  so  aaandad  that  it  resxilted  in  the  Brit- 
ish OovcmflMBt  Justifiably  refusing  to  ac- 
cept the  nmandmsnu  and  the  treaty  was 
abandcaed  This  treaty  was  negotiated  by 
John  Quincy  Adsnu.  Secretary  of  State.  He 
was  likewise  a  candidate  for  the  Preskl«K:y. 
Iba  oppoaltkm  of  tba  Senators  seamed  to  be 
dletatad  aatlyrty  bf  partlaanehip  and  pottttes. 

In  1844.  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Jobn  C. 
Calhoun.  Secretary  <n  State,  which  provided 
for  the  almost  Inevitable  tmion  of  Texas  with 
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the  Onlted  SUtes.     As  It 

ward,  the  treaty  hed  the 
majority  of  the  people.    Its 
during    a    Presidential 
treaty   was  rejected   by  a  vot 
Later   on.   President   Tyler 
cumvented  the  Senate  by 
nex  Texas,  by  a  Joint  resoluti 
Houses  of  Congress.    In  the 
lutlon  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  the  resolution 
majority  of  27  to  25.  a 
rather  than  two-thirds.    II 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
otir  Union,  you  are  Invited 
history. 

In  1897  President  McKlnley 
the  Senate  a  treaty   with 
Hawaii,     providing    for 
again,  a  two-thirds  majority 
treaty  could  not  be  mustered 
Democrats  opposed  the  treaty 
measure,  and  a  few  isolationist 
stood  with  them.     Again  the 
mmvented  by  a  Joint  resolution 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
grateful   for  our  great 
Harbor,  without  which  the 
have  been  bombed,  you  are 
this  history. 

In   1904  and   1905  Secretary 
had  negotiated  a  series  of 
with  Prance.  Switzerland 
Britain.  Spain,  Austrla-Hungai^ 
wsy.  and  Sweden.     In  these 
tlons  of  vital  interest 
tlonal  honor  were  exempted 
The  Senate,  however,  was  so 
ident   Theodore  Roosevelt 
the  arbitration  treaties,  saylnf 

**The  individual  Senators 
the  prerogative  of  the  Senate 
portent  than  the  welfare  of  th4 

For  years  public  opinion 
lean   entry   into  a  world 
Harding  and  Coolidge  urged 
1925  the  House  of  Represente 
the  proposal  by  a  vote  of  302 
the  Senate  accepted  the 
certeln  amendments.     The  otUer 
powers  of  the  protocol  demurrc  d 
mlse  was  originated  and 
Root,  conceding  almost  every 
Senate,    but    the    Senate    r 
world  court  died  aborning. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  fro|i 
ginning  of  the  Nation,  a 
Senate  has  been  able  to 
of  the  majority  in  most 
examination    of    the    historicil 
surrounding    these    occasions 
variably  that  party  politics 
of  embarrassing  the  President 
sufficient   number  of  Senator, 
the    consideration    of    the    in 
Nation. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson 
he  termed  the  "treaty-marrlnj 
Senate." 

Attorney  General  Wickershs^ 
Cabinet,  said: 

"A  body  of  96  men  of  sucl 
acterlstlcs  and  oplniona  as 
ate  Is  almost  hopeleaa  as  an 
and  it  Is  ideal  for  the 
tlon." 

John  W.  Davis,  a  one-time 
the   Presidency,  said  in  an 
American  Bar  Association : 

"It  did  not  contribute  to 
ence  or  prestige  or  safety  tha : 
of  ratifying  or  rejecting 
generate    to    an    effort    to 
.qualified  formula  acceptable 

There  are  at  the  present 
of  the  Senate,  representing 
Tork.  having  a  population  of 
Is    represented    by    43 
2  Senators.     Nevada,   with   a 
only  110,000.  Is  represented  by 
tlve  and  3  Senators.    Tl>e 
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1  Senator  from  Nevada,  representing  only 
110.247  people,  carries  as  much  weight,  when 
voting  on  treaties,  as  the  afDrmatlve  vote  of 
the  2  Senators  from  New  Tork.  representing 
13.000.000  plus 

IT  2  Senators  from  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
senting 9.900.000  people,  approve  a  treaty, 
while  the  second  Senator  from  Nevada  op- 
poses it,  the  2  Nevada  votes  cancel  out  the 
4  votes  of  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
other  words,  the  will  of  110.247  persons,  as 
represented  by  2  Senators,  successfully  over- 
rides the  will  of  23.279.322.  If  the  votes  of 
the  Senators  of  17  States  are  sufficient  to 
wreck  a  treaty,  and  if  all  the  votes  should 
come  from  the  smaller  States,  the  Senators 
repref>entlng  lO.OOO.OOO  people  plus  would  be 
able  to  block  the  will  of  more  than  121,000.000 
who  live  in  the  larger  31  States.  In  other 
words.  It  has  been  flgvired  out  that  one- 
twelfth  of  the  American  people  can  prevent 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  American  people  from 
following  a  course  of  action  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  in  the  making  of 
treaties  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  can  be  thwarted  by  a 
minority — and  that  by  a  small  minority. 

I  have  laid  this  historical  background  as  a 
basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  League  cf  Na- 
tions fiasco  which  occurred  after  World 
War  No.  1.  and  for  a  discussion  of  what  we 
may  expect  from  the  Senate  when  the  time 
comes  to  write  a  treaty  following  the  pres- 
ent vrar. 

With  your  permission,  therefore,  I  shall,  at 
this  time  proceed  to  give  you  one  man's 
views  and  ideas  on  certain  subjects  which  I 
believe  pertinent. 

We  are  living  during  the  greatest  mllltery 
crisis  since  Napoleon.  We  are  living  dtuing 
the  greatest  economic  crisis  since  Adam 
Smith.  We  are  living  dtiring  the  greatest 
social  crisis  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  must  have  been  a 
profound  fault  in  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  structure  of  the  world  to  have 
caused  this  crisis,  and  that  such  fault  can- 
not be  eradicated  unless  we  remove,  in  part, 
old  attitudes,  old  notions  and  old  valuations. 

Tou  will  remember  that  World  War  No.  1 
was  fought  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  The  defeat  of  the  world's 
aspirations  in  this  regard,  after  that  war.  re- 
sulted in  sordid  materialism,  a  skepticism  and 
sense  of  frustration  which  always  result  when 
human  ideals  are  thwarted,  because  they 
are  not  implemented  with  appropriate  action. 

Tou  will  remember  that  your  country  en- 
tered into  this  First  World  War  with  great 
reluctance:  that  President  Wilson  exercised 
the  greatest  patience  and  forbearance  toward 
the  Central  Powers,  but  the  same  arrogance 
on  the  part  of  the  same  German  military 
machine  which  ordered  the  invasion  of 
BelGlum  and  thus  forced  In  Great  Brlteln, 
also,  by  ruthless  disregard  of  our  country'a 
rights,  compelled  action  on  our  part. 

Totjr  country  was  not  actuated  by  selfish 
motives;  it  coveted  no  nation's  power  or 
territory. 

Then  we  were  led  by  a  great  Idealist  and  a 
great  humanitarian,  who  had  compassion  for 
the  small  nations  of  this  world.  President 
Wilson  saw  the  youth  of  the  world  sacrificed 
to  the  god  of  war  and  believed  and  hoped 
that  some  plan  might  be  evolved  which 
would  prevent  such  holocausts  in  the  fu- 
ture. With  only  the  loftiest  motives,  he  took 
part  in  evolving  a  League  of  Nations 

But  even  from  the  beginning  It  appeared 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  league. 
While  the  President  was  In  Prance.  39  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  signed  a  round  robin,  say- 
ing that  they  would  have  no  League  of  Na- 
tions. When  the  proposed  treaty  with  the 
Central  Powers,  which  Included  the  League  o* 
Nations,  was  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a 
two- thirds  ratification,  th:  objecting  S?na- 
tora  were  able  to  prevent  iU  adoption  by 
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T  Totes.  The  League  was  supported  by  ex- 
President  Taft.  Charles  £.  Hughes.  Elihu  Root, 
President  Lowell,  and  ex-Prealdent  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  and  many  other  high-ranking 
members  of  the  opposite  political  party 

There  was  a  long  and  bitter  debate.  The 
League  became  a  political  Issue.  The  Presi- 
dent determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  This  necessitated  a  coast-to-coast 
tour.  Because  of  his  extreme  physical  con- 
dition he  was  advised  to  refrain  from  so 
arduous  a  task,  but  brushing  aside  thoae 
objecting,  said: 

"I  know  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  tether,  but 
the  trip  Is  necessary  to  save  the  treaty.  No 
decent  man  can  count  his  own  personal 
fortune." 

Day  after  day  the  President  carried  on, 
making  speeches  throughout  the  land,  until 
his  ultimate  collapse.  His  adversaries  in  the 
Senate  likewise  Journeyed  across  the  country 
and  appeared  and  spoke  in  the  same  cities, 
following  his  appearance,  making  savage  at- 
tacks upon  him  and  violently  opposing  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  treaty. 

At  Pueblo  the  President  broke  Into  tears 
while  delivering  an  address,  to  so  slender  a 
store  of  nervous  stamina  had  he  come.  That 
night  he  became  seriously  HI;  one  side  of 
his  face  had  fallen;  his  left  arm  and  leg  re- 
f vised  to  function. 

His  secretery,  Mr.  Tumulty,  proposed  can- 
celing the  trip.  Pleadingly,  the  President 
said: 

"Don't  you  see.  if  you  cancel  this  trip  Sena- 
tor Lodge  and  his  friends  will  say  I  am  a 
quitter,  and  that  the  western  trip  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  treaty  will  be  lost?" 

However,  It  was  necessary  to  cancel  the 
trip. 

The  Covenant  was  eventually  beaten  by 
seven  votes,  and  the  United  States  did  not 
become  a  member  of  it.  Without  this  coun- 
try's support  the  League  was  Ineffective. 

Thus,  in  my  Judgment,  passed  a  great 
opportunity.  It  may  be  that  the  time  was 
not  propitious.  It  may  be  that  the  world 
was  not  ready  for  It. 

But,  however  that  may  be.  In  my  Judgment, 
narrow  and  short-sighted  attitudes  prevent- 
ed this  Nation  for  atreraptlng.  at  least,  to 
get  together  with  other  nations  and  to  work 
together  for  the  prevention  of  these  cruel 
wars. 

Mark  Sullivan.  In  his  work  entitled  "Our 
Times."  very  viv>ily  portrays  the  last  months 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  auministration.  He  was  very 
111  and  confined  to  his  bed;  he  was  heart- 
broken because  of  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  his  League  of  Nations  On  some 
of  the  White  House  windows  there  were  iron 
bars,  put  there  years  before  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  children,  playing  ball,  broke  the 
window  panes;  the  bars  were  now  pointed  to 
with  whispers — there  was  a  madman  In  the 
White  House.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion whether  the  technical  condition  of 
the  President  had  not  arisen  that  called  for 
action :  "In  case  of  the  •  •  •  inability  of 
the  President  to  discharge  the  duties  of  said 
office.     •     •     •" 

The  Senate  sent  a  committee  to  find  out 
If  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  public  business. 
Ostensibly  they  put  their  visit  on  the  ground 
of  a  wish  to  discuss  our  Mexican  policy:  ac- 
tually, they  were,  as  universal  comment  at 
that  time  put  It,  a  "smelling  committee." 

Mrs.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Grayson  demurred 
about  admitting  them.  The  leader  (a  sinister 
person,  later  publicly  discredited).  Senator 
Albert  W.  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  persisted,  said 
It  was  a  matter  of  public  importance.  Mr. 
Sullivan  stetes  that  on  the  second  trip  the 
President  pulled  himself  together,  exerted 
and  employed  what  little  strength  there  was 
left  in  his  frail  body,  and  through  almost 
superhuman  effort,  remained  courteous  and 
calm  toward  the  Senators,  knowing  full  well 
the  real  object  of  their  visit. 


It  is  reported  by  Mr.  Sullivan  tliat  this 
same  Senator  Fall  (who  later  was  convicted 
of  having  accepted  a  bribe  while  Secretery  of 
the  Interior)  in  leaving,  said: 

"I  want  yuu  to  know.  Mr.  Preaident.  that  I 
am  praying  for  you." 

After  Mr.  Wilson's  retirement  his  home  in 
Washington  was  a  shrine,  visited  by  Ubsrals 
from  all  over  the  world.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  group  of  adherenU  paraded  before  his 
home,  the  band  played  the  old  hymn.  How 
Firm  a  Foundation.  Mr.  Wilson  then,  as  if 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  the  hymn,  said: 

"Just  one  word  more:  I  have  seen  fools 
resist  Providence  before,  and  I  have  seen  thelr 
destructlon,  and  there  will  come  upon  these 
again  utter  destruction  and  contempt:  that 
we  shall  prevail  is  as  sure  as  that  Ood 
reigns." 

I  t>elieve  his  words  were  truly  prophetic. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  not  written  In  the 
sters  that  there  must  always  be  wars;  that 
every  25  years  or  so  the  youth  of  the  world 
must  be  lined  up  in  battle  array  against  each 
other.  It  will  be  rememl}ered  that  not  so  long 
ago  disputes  between  Individuals  were  set- 
tled by  trial  by  battle  or  legal  duel.  Thu 
practice  was,  as  you  will  remember,  changed 
by  an  all-powerful  and  universal  church, 
which  established  courts  or  tribunals  which 
adjudicated  men's  individual  rights.  I  sus- 
pect that  at  that  time  certeln  elements  of 
the  population  branded  as  radical  the  Idea 
of  doing  away  with  trial  by  battle  or  by  duel. 
Men,  I  suspect,  were  characterized  as  crack- 
pots and  weaklings  who  advanced  tlie  idea 
that  men's  rights  could  be  determined  In  a 
court  or  a  tribunal  presided  over  by  a  disin- 
terested person,  or  that  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  accused  persons  could  be  determined  by  a 
hearing  before  such  a  distinterested  indi- 
vidual rather  than  by  the  cruel  and  savage 
system  then  in  force. 

It  Is  the  considered  opinion  of  many  schol- 
ars and  students  of  International  affairs  that 
one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  age  was  the 
failure  of  this  country  to  become  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  following  the  last 
war.  Many  men  wonder  whether  this  pres- 
ent tragedy  would  have  come  to  pass  if  we 
had  followed  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ideal  of  "a 
universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  con- 
cert of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and 
safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
Itself  at  last  free."  The  League,  of  course, 
was  not  perfect;  it  had  Ite  faulte.  but  at  least 
It  was  a  start.  Had  we  lent  the  Influence  of 
this  country  to  it,  this  present  conflict  might 
have  been  averted. 

It  Is  only  in  times  of  great  upheavals  that 
revolutionary  advances  can  and  may  be  ac- 
complished. The  First  World  War  was  truly 
such  an  upheaval  and  the  world  was  pre- 
sented with  ite  first  opportunity  to  evolve 
and  formulate  some  practical  plan  for  the 
abolition  of  wars. 

Another  great  upheaval  has  occurred — even 
greater  than  the  first.  Agala  the  youth  of 
the  world  is  pitted  against  each  other  in 
mortal  combat.  Again  we  are  approaching 
the  writing  of  a  peace;  again  we  are  approach- 
ing the  moment  when  it  is  possible  to  at- 
tempt to  do  something  constructive.  In  my 
Judgment,  history  of  tomorrow  will  never  for- 
give the  men  of  today  If  we  fall  to  understand 
or  to  measure  up  to  that  which  must  be  done. 
The  finish  of  a  totel  war  should  be  a  totel 
p>eace.  The  price  of  victory  does  not  cover 
the  price  of  i>eace.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
pay  billions  for  victory.  Shall  we  offer  noth- 
ing for  the  one  great  good  that  this  victory 
makes  possible — an  abiding  peace? 

When  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  great 
desire  to  return  to  normalcy.  The  country 
and  the  world  will  be  war-weary.  "There  will 
be.  however,  leaders  who  t>elleve  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  abiding  peace  demands 
that  nations  should  contribute  something  of 
their  sovereignty  in  order  that  there  may 
arise  in  the  world  a  supranational  system. 
Implemented  vrtth  the  necessary  jyolice  and 


Judicial  powers  to  make  It,  In  the  nucleus  of 
the  universal  community,  the  supreme  court 
of  last  appeal  in  International  affairs. 

At  such  time  there  will  appear  again  abort - 
sighted  ones  who  peer  at  their  own  narrow 
interests  and  will  not  raise  their  eyea  to  the 
stars.  There  will  appear  Intolerant  persons 
who  make  their  own  group  or  their  own 
nation  the  standard  of  humanity.  There 
will  appear  the  stupid  onee  who  cannot  think 
beyond  the  old  traditions  or  the  old  catch 
words.  These  will  all  oppose  the  world's  at- 
tempt to  establish  an  international  aaaocla- 
tlon  or  an  international  court.  Tbey  will 
characterize  those  who  advocate  It  as  ideal- 
ists, as  dreamers,  and  as  stergaaara. 

It  Is  true  that  they  may  be  Ideallste  and 
dreamers,  but  Ideallste  and  dreamers  are  the 
ones  who  carry  the  torch  of  civilisation 
ahead;  they  are  the  ones  who  set  the  stekea 
in  advance — farther  ahead,  ofttimcs.  than  the 
times  will  permit  us  to  follow— but  they  set 
the  stekes  forward  and  onward.  Tbey  are  as 
necessary  In  a  civilization  as  those  practical 
souls  who  counsel  against  too  much  progress. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  moral  law  of 
Hebrew  faith,  the  idealism  of  Grecian 
thoucht.  the  universality  of  Roman  law, 
the  highest  asptrr tlons  of  the  classical  age, 
the  spiritual  conception  of  a  common  Gcd. 
and  one  great  family,  of  all  men  as  brothers 
and  sons  of  God,  the  persistent.  Christian 
hope  of  human  brotherhood,  nurtured  in  the 
hearts  ot  men  for  over  2.000  years,  cry  out  and 
impel  us  at  this  time  of  great  opportunity, 
to  Insist  that  some  practical  and  workable 
organization  of  nations  be  formed  which  will 
at  least  start  the  development  of  procedures 
which  will  prevent  the  83ttlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  resort  to  arms. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  whatever  plan  is  pro- 
posed It  be  not  known  as  a  Republican, 
Damocratic,  or  New  Deal  plan,  and  be  thus 
characterized.  I  hcpe  that  it  is  some  plan 
worked  out  by  representatives  of  all  factions 
and  representatives  of  the  United  Nations. 
Only  In  such  an  event  will  It  have  a  chance  of 
adoption 

From  the  history  of  Senate  actions  In  the 
past  It  is  apoarent  that  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  A  majority  of  the  people  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war  w'ere  undotlbtedly  In  favor  of 
some  liiternational  association  or  tribunal. 
But,  as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  willful 
men  In  the  Senate  were  determined  that 
there  should  be  none.  In  opposing  it,  this 
vociferous  minority  went  up  and  down  the 
country,  appealing  to  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Wilson,  constantly  reminding  communities 
of  alien  voters  that  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the  peece 
table,  had  treated  their  homelands  badly. 
They  cunstently  drove  in  the  wedges  of  dis- 
card along  the  lines  of  racial  cleavage.  They 
effectively  Jeered  and  ridiculed  hU  lofty  Ideals 
and  aims. 

It  will  be  ao  again.  After  this  war  the 
people  will  be  again,  for  the  most  part.  Inter- 
ested in  their  private  affairs;  they  will  lose 
the  crusading  sprit  born  of  the  war  and  will 
recede  from  the  high  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
actions arising  out  of  their  sufferings.  There 
will  be  those  who  will  again  appeal  to  na« 
tlonal.  racial,  and  sectional  prejudices. 

Tou  will  again  hear  the  cry  "America  first!" 
and  "Let's  take  care  of  Uncle  Sam!"  There 
will  be  pressure  groups,  led  by  eloquent  lead- 
ers, who  will  oppose  such  a  proposal  because 
of  ite  claimed  effect  upon  their  partictilar 
groups.  The  defecte  or  insufficiencies  in  any 
plan  proposed  will  be  magnified.  There  will 
be  those  who  will  advocate  that  we  withdraw 
to  ourselves;  that  we  become  practically  an 
armed  camp  and  that  we  let  the  reat  of  the 
civilbsed  world  shift  for  itself.  Tou  can 
recognize  the  beginning  of  such  reststence  in 
the  opposition  occuring  In  the  Congreaa  of 
the  United  States  to  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
Mr.  Hull's  reciprooal  agi laments. 

It  is  easier  to  frustrate  the  aeeomplishment 
of  high  purpoaes  and  Ideals  than  to  succcaa- 
fully  carry  them  throtigh.    It  la  eaaUr  to  be 
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puslTe  and  do  nothing  than  to  move  for- 
ward. «p«clally  when  It  is  necessary  to  be  at 
tlM  bead  of  the  column. 

:  am  of  tlM  (pinion  that  the  American 
paopM  have  accepted  the  necenlty  for  Amer- 
leaii  participation  In  the  creation  of  a  peace 
system  in  the  post-war  world. 

In  May  1M3.  the  Oallup  poll  poaed  this 
qtMStlon: 

"Should  the  countries  fighting  the  Axis  set 
up  an  International  police  force  after  the  war 
is  over,  to  try  to  keep  peace  throughout  the 
world  r* 

Ptom  tha  replies  It  appeared  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  people  favored  this  policy;  14  per- 
cent opposed  It.  and  12  percent  expressed  no 
opinion.  In  Jims  1943.  th«  following  ques- 
tion was  poaad : 

"Should  America  play  an  active  part  In 
post-war  affairs?" 

The  result  was  as  follows: 
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Two  surveys  were  conducted  by  Fortune 
macaslne  in  December  1941.  The  question 
^w  asked:  ~ After  the  war.  do  you  think  the 
United  Statea  should  play  (1)  a  larger  part. 
(2)  about  the  same  part,  or  (3)  a  smaller  part 
in  world  affalrs?~ 

Of  the  replies  received  58  4  demanded  that 
this  country  play  a  larger  part  in  world  af- 
fairs. Tha  same  queaUon  was  asked  la  June 
1943  and  resulted  In  a  demand  that  the 
United  SUtes  play  a  larger  part,  by  76  6  per- 
cent 

In  tha  Ck>McasssioNAi.  Rscoid  there  appear 
•ddraaaaa  o.  Senator  Roanr  t..  Tarr,  of  Ohio, 
Sanator  Alskn  W  BaaKur.  of  Kentucky, 
Senator  HxaaT  8.  TauMAW,  of  Mlsaoi  rl.  and 
Senator  Ball,  of  liinnesota  These  addresses 
were  given  January  17.  1944.  at  a  United 
Matlons  Panun,  wherein  world  peace  was  dls- 
mHMd  In  ^Making  of  the  League  of  NaUons. 
8- lator  Tatt  said:  -x 

•TThe  refusal  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations 
'••  b*asd  on  the  theory  that  our  association 
with  the  quarrels  of  Europe  would  be  more 
likely  to  produce  war  than  to  prevent  it.  I 
never  acraad  that  sxjch  an  argument  justUted 
a  rafusal  to  Join  In  ar  attempt  to  outlaw  war. 

"The  question  we  have  to  face  today  la 
wliether  conditions  In  the  world  have  so 
olMBcad.  or  may  so  change  during  the  next 
daeade.  that  the  policy  of  the  free  hand  Is  no 
UJBtiv  the  best  method  of  preventing  ag- 
paaMon  against  the  United  SUtes.  In  my 
opinion  tha  conditions  which  we  face  after 
Um  war  are  sutoatantially  different,  and  do  r«- 
qiulra  a-dapirtura  from  our  traditional  policy. 
I.  myself  believe  that  tboae  conditions  had 
changed  25  years  ago.  It  had  become  ap- 
parent then  that  any  major  war  between 
great  natkwa  was  likely  to  involve  the  rest 
of  tha  worM.  and  grow  into  a  war  which  might 
threaten  tha  paaca  and  traadom  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  had.  thcrafOra,  acquired  an  in- 
terest In  preventing  the  development  of  a 
major  war.  If  by  agreeing  to  Join  with  other 
nations  In  preventing  aggnaaliiii  wa  could 
discotiraga  the  beginning  of  war.  or  if  by  Join- 
tag  In  a  minor  war  we  could  prevent  a  world 
conOagnOOB.  I  always  thought  we  should 
have  baan  praparad  to  make  deflnlta  commit- 
oaenu  in     'vance.** 

Senator  BasKLrr.  in  his  address.  In  speak- 
*"•    <*    post-war    collaboration    with    other 
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"As  already  suggested,  I 
matlcally   determine,    even 
form  which  such  an  Intemat 
ment  shall  take     But  I  feel  ve 
It  must  come  about,  and  that 
and  overburdened  people  of  .the 
mand   it.   and   that 
bankrupt  tuless  It  can  respom  I 
and  without  self-seeking  qulb|>l 
nlcallties." 

Senator  Tbttman,  In  his 
following  language: 

"Many  Americans  today  are 
false    paths    and    enticed    by 
American  brands  of  thought 
other  over  secondary  Issues 
blazon  across   the   lite  of   thl  i 
cardinal  truths  of 
issue  is  not  between  ^roup  an< 
our  own  country  who  seem  to 
Ing  interests.    The  real  Issue 
we  are  going  to  sacriflce 
selfishness   for  the  sake   of 
whether  we  are  going  to 
for  the  sake  of   our  selfishne^ 
also  is  whether  we  are  going 
national  selfishness  for  the 
or  Insxire  World  War  No.  3  by 
world  for  the  sake  of  our 

"Americans  must  fight  on 
The  real  Issue  is  whether  we 
strong-minded  men  and  wome^ 
have    the    courage    to    sink 
which  arise  out  of  selfish 
everything  we  have  into  the 
This  is  crucial  If  the  great 
are  to  be  moblllaed  for  the 
united  America  and  a  new 

Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota 
same  meeting,  spoke  as  follow^ 

"So  our  first  and  basic    tep 
Nations  should  be  to  agree  on 
to   Implement   our   common 
peaceful,  suble  world  in  whict 
than  force  prevails.    That 
as  possible  the  Lnlted  Nation  > 
on  a  few  common  rules  of 
nations.  Including  the 
international  disputes  that 
settled  by  peaceful  means  a 
attempts  at  military  aggression 
by   the  collective   force  of 
mtmity.    Senator  Tarr  has 
fully  the  concept  of  Internat 
peaceful  settlement  of  dispute) 
dwell  on  it  except  to  state  that 
us  recognize  that  peaceful 
disputes.  In  the  justice  and 
all  nations  have  confidence, 
hand  with  tha  use  of  military 
and  punlah  future  attempts 
Otherwise,  the  use  of  force 
likely  to  degenerate  into  the 
slon  against  which  we  are  now 

"There  is,  I  believe,  general 
the  United  States  now  that  I 
have  a  world   In   wh'ch  law 
peace  rather  than  chaos  and 
must  be  somewhere  In  the 
force  available  to  stop  and 
of  the  International  code  of 

These  are  the  expressions  of 
Ing  Republican  and  two 
eratlc  Senators. 

The  Senators  whoee  speeches 
from  take.  In  my  Judgment, 
and  constructive  view  as  to 
wtilch  this  country  should 
war  planning  to  preserve  futiii^ 

We  still  have,  however,  a 
treme  and  persistent  isolatton^ts 
ate.     These  men.  I  am  fearfu 
their  efforts  to  lead  us  back 
and  to  thwart  thla  country's 
any  plan  opposing  any  treaty 
plan.    These,  and  other 
to  recruit  adherenta  from  the 
Mldweatem  Statea. 

It  Is  the  fear  that  they  may 
that  prompts  me  to  thus 
nlgbt.   I  have  the  fear  that  wt 
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nize their  real  purpose;  that  they  will  divide 
us  and  chill  our  enthiulasms  and  that  en- 
terprises of  great  pith  and  moment  in  this 
regard  will  turn  awry  and  lose  the  name  of 
action.  Some  of  these  men  may  give  Up 
service  to  the  people's  wishes,  as  did  Candi- 
date Harding,  and  others,  after  the  First 
World  War.  but  will  raise  subtle  objections 
to  any  plan  proposed.  They  will  not  make  a 
frontal  attack  upon  the  broad  principle  of 
participation.  They  will  wage  a  war  of  attri- 
tion, sniping  at  this  or  that  particular  of  tha 
final  plan.  They  will  urge  that  the  British 
Empire  will  have  too  many  votes;  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  too  many  votea;  that 
the  Ideology  of  the  Russians  is  impossible; 
that  they  are  demanding  a  certain  boundary 
line  In  Poltnd;  that  India  is  still  not  free; 
and  will  urge  all  such  controversial  Issues. 
They  will  appeal  to  our  selfishness,  urging 
against  any  commitments. 

In  the  past,  arguments  of  this  character 
have  been  effective,  especially  In  the  Middle 
West. 

For  more  than  a  century  great  wars  have 
led  to  great  hopes  for  a  system  of  permanent 
peace.  So  It  was  when  Napoleon '5  empire 
was  overthrown,  in  1816.  So  again.  In  the 
last  war.  when  President  Wilson  proposed 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  assented  to  the 
plan  of  the  League  of  Nations  And  so  It 
is  today;  even  before  the  victory  Is  won 
plain  people  everywhere  search  for  the  hope 
that  peace,  when  It  comes,  may  be  just  and 
lasting. 

It  has  now  been  realized  that  permanent 
peace  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  wishing. 

Ambassador  Litvinov  remarked  that  peace 
Is  Indivisible,  and  Secretary  Hull  observed, 
only  recently,  that  "all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  a  common  interest  in  national 
security,  in  world  order  under  law.  In  peace"; 
and  he  added  "the  future  of  these  Indis- 
pensable common  Interests  depends  ab- 
solutely upon  International  cooperation." 

I  believe  that  In  the  struggle  to  see  to  it 
that  the  victory  shall  also  bring  hope  of 
permanent  peace  to  the  world,  there  are  no 
parties — there  are  only  Americans,  seeking  for 
our  people,  and  for  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
this  advancement  on  the  road  of  civilization! 

The  choice  is  before  us  whether  we  shall 
allow  pressure  groups,  extreme  isolationists, 
die-hard  conservatives,  petty  politicians 
seeking  to  curry  favor  with  various  nation- 
alities and  sectional  and  Industrial  groups 
to  combine  together  to  thwart  the  accom-' 
pllshment  of  a  noble  purpose,  or  whether  we. 
as  Important  citizens  of  this  Republic,  shall 
aaaert  our  opinions  and  demand  of  our  Con- 
gress that  they  put  aside  politics.  Jealousies 
and  hates  and  that  they  lend  their  aid  to  ac- 
complishing some  practical  plan  of  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  to  prevent  these 
awful  wars,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
our  grandchildren  being  sacrificed  to  tha 
god  of  war. 

To  me,  the  two  Important  questions  that 
our  generation  should  handle  are  the  win- 
ning of  this  war  and  the  evolving  of  some 
plan  for*  permanent  peace  upon  this  earth 
If  we  fall  to  do  both,  then  we  shall  have 
failed  the  future.  To  me.  the  Incessant  and 
unseemlngly  wranglings  constantly  going  on 
In  Congress,  and  the  Jockeying  for  political 
advantage,  ever  present,  are  extremely  dis- 
couraging. 

1  have  called  attention  to  the  foregoing  to 
awaken  a  present  consideration  of  what 
course  our  country  should  pursue  after  the 
victory  shall  have  been  won;  to  suggest  that 
after  the  last  war  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  was  thwarted  in  the  matter 
of  a  leagtie  of  nations,  md  to  suggest  that 
It  will  be  so  again,  unless  the  people  know 
what  they  want,  make  their  wishes  known. 
and  demand  of  their  Executive  and  of  their 
Senators  that  their  wlsbea  be  carried  out. 

At  thla  time.  whUe  we  are  carrying  on  a 
terrible  conflict,  nearly  everyone  will  accept 
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the  broad  principle  of  participation  In  some 
plan  which  offers  hope  of  escape  from  future 
wars,  but  the  day  I  am  concerned  about  is 
the  day  when  vague  generalities  must  be 
translated  into  commitments. 

Will  Americans  then  be  willing  to  bind 
their  country  to  specific  obligations  and  even 
to  some  limitation  on  national  sovereignty? 
Will  Americans  stand  together  for  participa- 
tion with  other  nations  in  some  practical 
plan,  or  will  they  be  split  apart  by  clever 
reactionaries  and  self-seeking  pettifoggers? 

We  must  know  that  temporarily  submerged 
rifts,  doubts,  and  personal  enmities  will  then 
come  to  the  surface;  that  there  will  arise  a 
certain  amount  cf  disillusionment  and  dis- 
trust of  our  allies  that  there  will  be  many, 
many  difficulties.  At  such  times.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  lawyer,  throw- 
ing all  politics  aside,  to  patriotically  advise 
and  lead  the  people 

In  my  Judgment,  he  should  urge  upon  the 
people  that  American  participation  Is  more 
than  a  dream  of  idealists:  that  It  Is  a  prac- 
tical necessity  If  we  are  to  live  in  decency 
and  reasonable  security. 

It  has  been  said.  "Here  is  today's  challenge 
to  American  lawyers.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively. History  has  given  us  no  greater 
opportunity  to  Improve  somewhat  man's 
rough  road." 

Our  own  chief  Justice.  Robert  G.  Simmons, 
plotted  our  course  when  he  said : 

"We  should  help  to  so  crystalllae  America's 
public  opinion  that,  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  peace  to  be  written,  the  men  who 
speak  for  us  in  high  places  can  know  with- 
out question  the  will  of  America's  people, 
and  knowing  that  will  speak  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  power  of  a  great  nation. 

"In  forming  that  public  sentiment  lawyers 
trained  In  principles  of  government,  the 
thing  with  which  they  deal,  can  and  must 
furnish  a  sound  public  leadership  in  this 
country." 

In  the  Old  Meetinghouse  In  Boston  hangs 
a  picture  of  Samuel  Adams,  and  underneath 
It  are  some  lines  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
that  might  well  be  pondered  by  us  of  the 
present  generation: 

"You  hurry  by — what  errands  call? 
Service  to  heart,  or  head,  or  purse? 
Shed  you  a  freeman's  boon  on  all. 
Or  shape  a  subtler  tyrant's  curse? 
We  numbered  but  a  little  clan 
Beside  your  mllllon-teeming  press. 
Yet  wrought  the  general  good  of  man — 
Woe  be  your  meed.  If  you  do  less." 
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Attractire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Making  International  Relations 
Attractive. '  delivered  by  former  Gov.  Alf 
M.  Landon.  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  April 
16.  at  the  Pan  American  Day  observances 
held  in  the  First  Christian  Church. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  made  a  new,  and  on 
the   whole,   constructive   start   last   Sunday 


toward  laying  a  sound  foundation  of  a  na- 
tional policy  for  a  workable  peace.  It  Is  true 
that  the  Secretary  was  not  very  explicit.  He 
really  catiiKit  be  expected  to  lay  down  a  com- 
plete blueprint  now.  However,  there  must 
soon  l)e  a  definite  forceful  direction  In  our 
foreign  policies.  Unless  we  have  that,  we  are 
nothing  but  water  boys  bringing  up  the  rear. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Mr.  Hull  at- 
tempted to  correct  the  faults  that  have  dis- 
rupted successful  agreement  on  the  Presi- 
dent's personally  conducted  foreign  policies. 
It  Is  hoped  tha*  he  will  be  permitted  to  pre- 
pare the  stage  for  betfer  collaborations  at 
home  by  his  recognition  of  the  Congress  bi- 
partisan membership  and  by  his  sane  general 
approach  to  hitherto  Ignored  fundamentals. 
In  Mr.  Hull's  speech  Sunday  he  showed 
no  inclination  to  g  ve  away  any  of  the  funda- 
mental strength  of  America.  He  aroused  no 
false  hopes,  as  other  administrative  repre- 
sentatives have  done,  in  foreign  land,  or  fears 
at  home,  that  Uncle  Sam  was  to  be  a  "sugar 
daddy.'  Mr  Hull  takes  the  Congress  In  on 
our  foreign  policy  as  it  must  be.  when  he  an- 
nounced that  bipartisan  committee  of  the 
Congress  would  participate  In  planning  the 
American  policy. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  com- 
plete agreement  on  all  the  important  and 
vital  details  as  men  and  women  attempt  to 
look  beyond  the  war  and  deal  with  a  lasting 
political  order.  But  the  antlcongresslonal 
campaign  of  the  President  gave  no  hope  of 
reaching  any  accord  on  even  basic  general 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary's  frank  recognition  that  the 
Atlantic  Charter  does  not  justify  the  hitherto 
extravagant  claims  made  for  it  by  the  ad- 
ministration, even  If  a  plea  (tf  confession 
and  avoidance  Is  a  welcome  contrast  to  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm  that  surrounded  the 
disastrous  claims  of  great  accomplishments 
at  Moscow  and  Tehran. 

Secretary  Hull.  Sunday,  did  not  repeat  the 
mistake  of  so  many  sincere  and  zealous  advo- 
cates In  the  unending  fight  for  world  free- 
dom and  decent  behavior,  of  placing  the  re- 
sponsibility on  our  own  United  States,  for 
what  happens  in  the  post-war  world. 

Mr.  Hull  frankly  recognized  the  basic  truth 
that  If  war  Is  to  be  driven  from  the  world,  it 
does  not  depend  on  us  alone,  but  also  on 
many  other  great  peoples — Slavs.  Asiatics,  as 
well  as  Anglo-Saxons.  I  would  personally 
add  Teutons  and  Latins,  if  you  please. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  the  world  being 
uncertain  as  to  our  position  We  have  made 
It  plain  that  the  bulk  of  Americans  are  des- 
perately anxious  to  participate  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  world  on  a  basis  that  gives  the 
most  hope  for  a  durable  peace.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered 
the  cause  of  peace  now.  Is  to  make  It  equally 
plain  to  our  allies  that  the  extent  of  that 
participation  depends  on  their  course  of 
action. 

In  other  words,  the  potentiality  for  Amer- 
ican participation  in  collective  security  is  at 
hand— but  our  actual  participation  depends 
on  Its  just  and  fair  application.  We  Amer- 
icans are  not  Interested  In  substituting  one 
tjrranny  for  another.  That's  a  basic  principle 
which  no  plan  for  world  collaboration  can 
Ignore 

Broadly  speaking,  perhaps  SecreUry  Hull's 
greatest  contribution  toward  a  national 
policy,  was  the  recognition  of  the  need  of 
bringing  bipartisan  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  Into  international 
post-war  discussions.  I  urged  that  long  ago 
as  one  of  the  means  essential  to  developing  a 
sound  international  peace  structure,  and  fur- 
ther, that  «it  least  one  member  of  the  proper 
congressional  committee  be  appointed  aa  a 
member  of  all  executive  committees  on  poat- 
war  planning. 

An  English  historian  says,  "There  Is  no 
great  mystery  attached  to  negotiation  be- 
tween governments.  They  proceed  on  the 
same  fundamental  principles  that  affect  other 


business  dealings  where  the  object  la  to 
reconcile  a  conflict  of  interest  "  Of  couna. 
in  a  republic  all  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  negotiators  ar«  aaytsg  and 
thinking  and  doing. 

In  the  end  the  people  must  decide  what 
agreonents  we  will  have  with  other  natkma. 
for  they  must  pay  the  price  for  the  failure  of 
statesmen. 

The  crux  of  the  business  lies  In  acting  with 
sincerity,  energy,  faithfulneas.  and  shrewd 
appreciation  of  tha  needs,  not  only  of  Amer- 
ica, but  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  preventing 
another  holocaust. 

The  huge  productive  mechanism  of  our 
country  cannot  find  adequate  markets  at 
home  or  on  the  North  American  Continent. 

There  are  three  solutions  for  that  situa- 
tion. One.  for  the  United  SUtaa  to  get  politi- 
cal control  over  large  undeveloped  areas,  from 
which  we  can  have  a  monopoly  of  trade. 
Two.  a  regimented  society  that  might  work 
for  awhile.  Three,  for  both  American  politi- 
cal parties  to  reverse  their  tariff  poUciea. 
The  last  will  give  the  world  a  different  kind 
of  goal  to  aim  at  than  It  now  has.  It  would 
be  an  energizing  force.  Prospective  marketa 
the  world  over  would  encourage  banks  to 
finance  a  round  trip  where  previously  they 
were  not  Justified  In  financing  even  a  one- 
way passage. 

So  let's  consider  reorganizing  ourselves.  In 
order  to  help  and  aid — not  sufjervlse  or  dic- 
tate— the  life  of  the  others  In  order  to  help 
ours. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  one  world,  po- 
litically. There  can  be  economicaUy,  If  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  free  to  trade  In  all  coun- 
tries Flourishing  commerce  and  prosperity 
for  all  peoples,  means  economic  progress  and 
hygienic  progress.  Only  whei;  a  healthy  com- 
petition between  aU  peoples  can  be  brought 
8N)Ut,  can  we  have  any  semblance  to  world 
order  or  unity,  or  whatever  it  is  that  causes 
people  to  eat  regularly,  and  laugh  occa- 
sionally. 

A  growing  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  each  other's  ways  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  will  do  more  to  reatore. 
build,  and  maintain  peace  in  the  world,  than 
all  the  p>ollce  forces  of  Chrlstlandom.  It 
means  making  peace  so  attractive  to  all  na- 
tions that  they  will  ot  want  to  risk  breaking 
away  from  it. 

Such  meetings  as  this  fulfill  the  fun<UAon 
of  the  peoples  as  citizens  of  a  republic.  Wa 
meet  to  discuss  In  particular,  our  relations 
with  the  other  great  countries  of  this  hem- 
isphere. That  relation  Is  both  economic,  po- 
litical, and  cultural. 

The  pollclea  of  our  Government  and  the 
attitude  of  our  people  to  these  questions  la 
of  tremendoiu  Importance.  That  la  a  normal 
situation.  So  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  think 
of  our  relations  with  the  great  countries  to 
the  south  of  us  as  a  temporary  concern,  born 
of  the  critical  times. 

We  are  far  behind  other  nations  In  our 
appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  trends  In  our  neighbors  of  thla 
hemisphere. 

No  government  center,  however  efficient, 
can  adequately  shoulder  the  Job  of  changing 
that.^  It  can  help,  but  the  proper  Intareat  can 
only  be  created  by  our  own  desires. 

We  mtist  realize  that  we  wtU  not  gain  tha 
enduring  friendship  and  respect  of  the  other 
great  peoples  of  this  hemisphere  by  organised 
economic,  political,  and  cultural  drives  on 
them.  The  kind  of  relations  we  want  with 
the  countries  to  the  South  of  us  are  not 
gained  that  way. 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  wa  have  baaa 
doing.  All  the  people  of  thla  Waatam 
Hemisphere  are  naturally  friendly  peoplaa. 
We  do  not  have  the  age-old  hates  of  the  Old 
World  bom  of  burning  homaa  and  atarrlng 
and  slaying  men.  women  and  children. 
Natural  friendships  do  not  thrive  < 
Ized  drives,  dealgned  to  force  a 
growth. 
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Thus  lo  far.  our  r«l«Uonj  with  our  fellow 
ABMrleans  on  tbu  inMmih«iii  bav*  alter* 
aaMd  bctVMn  tndiflarwiea  or  poauive  at- 
tn  culUvatloos.  lacking  mucb  aem- 
of    the    approach    on    which    laatlng 
fncndahlpa  are  baaed 

Our  recent  tudden  attempta  at  buying  tbla 
friendahlp  through  the  greatest  money 
apendlng  splurge  In  'U  hletory  are  not  auc- 
eeaafuJ. 

We  cannot  buy  the  respect  and  the  liking 
of  the  people  of  the  other  great  nations  on 
thla  b«inlapbere.  We  have  got  to  be  as  un- 
derstanding of  their  ways  as  they  are  of 
ours,  and  that  la  the  why  of  such  meetings  as 
thu 

In  December  1889.  delegates  from  18  Amw- 
lean  republics  met  In  Washington  for  the 
first  pan-American  conference.  The  follow- 
ing April  14.  they  carried  a  resolution  to 
found  a  permanent  organlaation  which  later 
became  the  Pan  American  Union.  Conse- 
quently April  14  is  now  observed  as  pan- 
American  Day. 

After  M  years  pan-Americanism  still  needs 
promoting.  We  have  to  work  for  its  ideal 
objectiTe.  and  guard  carefully  lest  the  gains 
of  a  half  century  ahould  be  lost.  Why  is  this 
•o? 

FInt.  our  interest  in  pan -American  ism  for 
S  kn^tlme  was  overshadowed  by  the  prob- 
lems of  our  own  security.  This  led  us  to 
exercise  controlling  Influence  in  some  Latin 
American  ccuntries.  which  in  turn  aroused 
antagonism. 

Second.  Latin  America  had  close  economic 
and  cultural  ties  to  European  nations,  and 
the  latter  often  encouraged  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  towards  us. 

Third.  Inferior   communications   hindered 
— the  north-south  exchange  of  ideas.    Not  un- 
til recently  have  the  radio  and  airplane  and 
atudy  of  langxiagea  helped  to  overcome  this. 

Fourth.  We  were  absorbed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  country.  It  was  In  this 
past  60  years  that  we  completed  the  con- 
quest of  our  land  frontier  and  bxillt  much 
of  oxir  present  industrial  plant. 

Fifth.  We  did  not  need  seriously  the  prod- 
-  acts  and  cooperation  of  Latin  America  until 
UPanflj  Although  many  Latin  Americans 
bav*  long  felt  the  need  for  closer  bonds  with 
us.  their  entreaties  fell  on  a  deaf  ear  and  it 
took  a  world  crisis  to  awaken  us  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  inter-American  cooperation. 

Nevertheless,  thara  have  been  through  the 
yaars  many  advocatea  of  luter-Amerlcan 
frtMMtahip.  among  them  Henry  Clay,  ^amee 
O.  Blaine,  Kllhu  Root.  Woodrow  Wilaon.  and 
Herbert  Hoover.  Until  the  late  isao's  their 
voice  represented  our  minority  opinion,  but 
finally  under  President  Hoover  we  began  to 
respond  to  the  need  of  the  times.  The  re- 
■ulta  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hull's  relations  with  the  other  great  peoples 
of  the  hemisphere  have  been  very  successful 
until  the  doubtfxU  handling  of  lease-lend. 

Now  this  new  inter- American  movement 
has  grown  greatly,  and  in  the  present  wave 
Of  interest  I  hall  one  very  slgnlflcant  trend: 
Frtanaahlp  with  Latin  Amarica  la  becoming 
an  abaorWns  interest  and  responsibility  of 
the  clttHiia  of  our  coxutry.  and  the,  Latin 
Americans  are  reciprocating  in  full  measure. 
In  otter  worda.  a  faaponalblllty  which  we  once 
ly  Mt  ehlaHy  to  Government  agen- 
la  now  lull  laiilt  local  and  spontaneous. 
Olvan  a  contlnuatlan  of  thla  uend.  those 
American  governments  which  truly  represent 
their  people  will  naturally  respond  and  work 
In  harmoay.  Tou  will  think  of  many  illui- 
I  of  this  popularisation  of  hemispheric 
itlon.  and  I  shall  cite  one.  Here  In  the 
Ifldwest  our  leaders  In  business  and  ed\ica« 
tlon  have  founded  the  Midwest  Inter-Amerl- 
eaa  Otntsr.  Under  the  stimulation  of  eo- 
ottttaatsd  tsglonal  action  the  response  In  this 


area  has  been  gratifying,  iven  beyond  ex- 
pectations. Hundreds  of  alults  are  taking 
up  the  sttidy  of  Spanish  and  Portugiiese. 
Thoiisands  of  copies  of  puUlished  materials 
have  Ijeen  made  available  for  use  in  the 
schools,  more  and  more  vialtors  from  Latin 
America  are  being  brought  into  our  midst, 
and  from  them  we  are  lean  ing  to  know  our 
neighbors  much  better;  age  icies  of  informa- 
tion, like  the  radio  and  ireas.  are  giving 
more  attention  to  Inter-i  .merlcan  affairs; 
ovir  industrialists  are  bet  inning  to  look 
south,  and  our  airlines  are  leading  the  way 
in  making  better  connections  for  us. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  o  Interpret  this, 
to  say  what  la  back  of  tl  lia  awakening.  I 
would  sum  it  up  as  the  ret  ult  of  two  prob- 
lems and  two  opportunltlei  . 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  establishing 
a  truly  sound  policy  towa  d  Latin  Ameri- 
ca— one  based  on  Interchi  nge  instead  of 
spending  or  exploitation,  on  respect  instead  cf 
condescension.  Moreover.  \  re  and  the  Latin 
Americans  want  assurance  hat  a  aound  pol- 
icy once  established  shall  cc  itinvie.  The  only 
way  to  meet  these  needs,  we  belleye,  is  to  take 
over  in  our  own  region  th<  management  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  i  imerica  and  put 
them  on  the  basis  of  persoi  tal  acquaintance, 
friendahlp.  and  mutually  be  neficlal  economic 
relations. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  lack  of  our 
knowledge  about  Latin  America.  As  Ameri- 
cans are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  we  discover  that  the  Latin  Americans 
are  educated,  refined,  and  Ir  formed,  and  that 
our  Ignorance  about  them  is  appalling  and 
embarrassing.  Some  of  is  do  not  know 
whether  Honduras  is  in  Ssuth  America  or 
Central  America,  whether  ibey  speak  Span- 
lah.  French,  or  Portuguese  in  Brasil.  Most 
of  us  are  not  aware  that  Liitln  America  had 
recognized  unlveralties.  a  great  literature, 
thriving  cities,  and  leaderi  in  science,  long 
before  we  could  boaat  of  similar  achieve- 
ments, in  fact,  in  aome  cas(  s.  before  our  an- 
cestors had  even  put  ashor;  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Most  of  US  do  not  even  know  the  name 
of  one  great  scholar  of  La  Lin  America,  and 
they  have  many  such  scholi  rs  who  have  long 
been  recognized  In  Spain.  Portugal.  France, 
and  Germany.  As  long  as  t  ils  state  of  affairs 
contlnuea.  little  wonder  ova  neighbors  would 
rather  fraternize  with  peopl !  from  Europe  In- 
stead of  with  us.  If  we  ai  e  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  our  good  friends  o  the  south,  we 
must  overcome  this  great  handicap.  There- 
fore, we  must  devote  ours<lves  to  intensive 
study  of  Latin  American  geography,  history, 
literature,  and  languages,  and  we  are  now 
rising  to  meet  this  probleri. 

Two  opportunities  also  give  us  encourage- 
ment. One  is  the  certainty  that  there  will 
be  a  great  development  o  I  tnter-American 
trade  after  this  war.  Latl  i  America  Is  ac- 
cumulating great  reserves  of  dollar  credits 
with  which  to  buy  from  us.  Those  countries 
are  developing  industries  and  transporta- 
tion lines  which  will  help  lupply  our  grow- 
ing markets  here,  and  here  we  will  have  the 
greatest  industrial  capacl  y  we  have  ever 
had.  and  for  its  products  we  shall  look  to 
Latm  markets.  There  are  along  with  this 
opportunity,  we  realize,  »>me  responsibili- 
ties. We  shall  be  responsihl » to  maintain  full 
employment  after  the  war.  uxd  to  do  this  we 
are  making  preparations  n^w.  In  addition, 
we  must  se«  that  our  econoi  ale  relations  with 
Latin  America  are  on  a  i  artnershlp  basis, 
and  not  aimed  at  exploitation  of  either 
party. 

The  second  opportunity 
With  the  opening  of  alrwayi  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Europe,  we  are  lo)klng  forward  to 
vacations  In  the  lands  to  ihe  south, 
attractions  are  abundant. 


Is  thst  of  travel. 


only  recently.    But  b«r«  wi  again  face  a  re 


Their 
we  have  learned 


sponslbllity  and  Chat  Is  that  we  mtist  be 
prepared  to  carry  with  us  a  spirit  of  respect, 
leisure,  curiosity,  and  admiration,  and  not 
the  traditional  bullying,  spendthrift,  patron- 
izing of  our  pre-war  tourists.  No  one  can 
effect  this  change  for  iis:  we  have  to  do  it 
ourselves,  and  we  are  striving  to  do  so. 

These  things,  then,  inspire  our  present  In- 
terest in  Americans,  and  our  observance  more 
seriously  than  heretofore  of  Pan-American 
Bay.  Now.  however,  we  are  determined  that 
this  shall  not  be  a  mere  annual  holiday  to 
which  we  render  lip  service,  for  now  a  great 
majority  of  us  are  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
inter- Americanism  the  yea.  round.  We 
recognize  and  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
new  trend.  Our  foreign  relations  shall  no 
longer  be  left  exclusively  to  the  agencies  of 
diplomacy,  to  the  pressure  of  powerful  eco- 
nomic interests,  or  to  the  exigencies  of  a 
crisis  in  Europe.  We  are  going  to  carry  the 
responsibility  ourselves  on  the  basis  of  trade, 
travel,  friendship,  and  mutual  respect.  This, 
I  conclude,  can  and  will  shape  anew  the 
destiny  of  the  Americas. 

But  without  the  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
cisions to  make  this  a  just  and  Christian 
peace,  they  will  be  as  tinkling  cymbals  and 
sounding  brass. 

We  must  life  our  eyes  to  the  living  prlu- 
ciples  of  international  peace  and  Justice  not 
in  terms  of  a  fixed  and  rigid  structure,  but  as 
a  forward  step  in  man's  age-long  struggle  to 
free  himself  from  war. 

I  distrust  anyone  who  believes  he  has  the 
only  blueprint  as  to  Just  how  it  must  be 
done  and  who  malevolently  attacks  all  who 
disagree  with  It  as  lacking  In  intelligence  or 
patriotism. 

The  foundations  of  world  peace,  like  the 
house  of  freedom,  must  be  rebuilt  time  and 
time  again  and  are  subject  to  change  in 
growth. 

The  important  principle  Is  our  determina- 
tion to  stick  with  the  problem,  despite  dis- 
couragement, imtll  It  Is  comprehensibly 
settled. 

To  quote  from  the  Reconstruction  of 
Europe:  "It  appears,"  Ferrero  says,  "that  the 
moment  is  at  hand  when  the  order  of  influ- 
ence may  be  changed  and  the  United  States 
be  called  upon  to  exert  a  decisive  political 
Influence.  If  the  United  States  will  under- 
stand the  problem  and  make  an  effort  to  help 
the  great  powers  in  Europe  rediscover  the 
path  of  order  and  peace,  she  will  render  a 
tremendoxis  service  to  herself  and  to  the 
world. 

"When  I  visited  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  in  1900  I  was  impressed— as  I  said 
in  the  book  which  I  wrote  on  my  return. 
Between  the  Old  World  and  the  New — by  the 
enormous  effort  the  United  States  was  put- 
ting forth  to  translate  quantity  into  qual- 
ity'— that  is,  to  draw  from  the  Immense 
wealth  which  she  was  producing  something 
fine,  noble,  and  beautlfxil.  A  magnificent 
purpose,  but  the  task  which  might  tomorrow 
be  given  the  United  Sutes  would  be  more 
important  than  any  she  has  accomplished  up 
till  now,  and  that  is  to  help  that  part  of  the 
western  world  which  has  lost  Itself  in  revolu- 
tion and  haa  become  Incapable  of  governing 
Itself  according  to  old  political  principles  or 
according  to  new  ones,  to  find  its  bearings 
and  restore  peace  and  order  to  the  world  by 
rediscovering  either  the  one  or  the  other  for 
Itself." 

The  Influence  of  America  In  these  far- 
reaching  events  depends  on  friendship  on  this 
hemisphere  and  abroad. 

There  must  be  a  give-and-take  policy  based 
on  a  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation 
oC  each  other's  rights,  needs,  convictions,  and 
contributions. 

I  do  not  beUeve  a  nation  can  llvs  for  itself 
alone  any  more  than  man  can  live  by  bread 
alone. 
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Tribute  to  Senator  Truman  and  the 
Truman  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Truman  Diligent  in  Task  of  Watch- 
dog of  War  Effort,"  by  Paul  W.  Kearney, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATOR    TXUMAN    DILIGENT    IN    TASK    OP 
WATCHDOG  or  WAH  ETTOHT 

(By  Paul  W    Kearney) 

Senator  Harbt  S.  TnvuAti  was  giving  a 
dinner  party  downstairs  in  my  hotel  in 
Washington  as  this  was  being  written.  The 
guests  included  Secretary  Knox.  General 
Marshall,  Admiral  King,  a  half-dozen  Sen- 
ators and  other  notables.  Also  among  those 
present  were  Beulah  Mason  and  Eddie 
Martin. 

In  case  you  don't  place  the  last  two  names, 
Beulah  is  a  file  clerk  on  the  Truman  com- 
mittee staff,  and  Eddie  is  a  16-year-old  mes- 
senger. They,  and  every  other  committee 
employee  from  top  to  bottom  were  invited 
to  this  staff  party.  But  I  couldn't  get  in— 
reporters  were  not  Invited. 

Right  there  is  as  sharp  a  little  snapshot 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri  as  youll 
ever  see  in  type.  Inherently  democratic, 
congenial  and  afllable,  scrupulously  fair — 
and  none  of  it  slapped  on  like  make-up  for 
an  Interviewer's  camera. 

There  isn't  the  slightest  trace  of  horns  on 
the  graying  head  of  this  ace  inquisitor. 
whose  activities  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  Investigating  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram have  won  him  the  enmity  of  many  of 
those  he  has  investigated  and  the  gratitude 
of  multitudes  of  taxpayers.  Rather,  you  are 
surprised  to  meet  an  exceedingly  friendly, 
easy-laughing,  unassuming  farmer  from 
Jackson  County,  Mo.  No  flowing  tie.  no 
pomposity,  no  meaningless  eloquence;  Just 
a  regular  guy  by  any  standard.  But  the 
finest  investment  the  taxpayers  have  in 
Washington  today. 

In  3  years  his  renowned  committee,  com- 
posed of  Senators  from  both  parties,  has  been 
allotted  $400,000,  of  which  9100.000  is  stlU 
unspent.  On  its  first  major  investigation 
this  group  of  hustling  Junior  Senators  saved 
the  country  at  least  »250.000,000  by  its  dis- 
closures of  waste  and  blundering  in  the  pell- 
mell  construction  of  new  Army  camps. 
Since  then  the  direct  savings  in  war  opera- 
tions attributed  to  this  committee's  work 
have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $1,- 
000.000.000  on  up  to  astronomical  figures. 

Such  achievements  are  dramatic  but  they 
are  really  secondary  results.  The  big  idea 
which  first  prompted  Senator  TiuMAf  to  pro- 
pose the  conunittee  3  years  ago  was  to  get 
on  with  the  war  with  the  greatest  dispatch. 
As  it  functions,  it  is  not  so  much  the  "bUlion- 
dollar  watchdog"  as  it  Is  often  called,  but  the 
epltomizatlon  of  democracy  at  work.  It  has 
no  power  power,  no  authority  to  enforce  any 
decision.  Its  sole  weapon  is  a  simple,  three- 
letter  word:  Why?    But  instead  of  waiting 


until  the  war  Is  over — as  we  did  last  time — 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  figured  it  would 
be  smarter  to  start  as  soon  as  the  war  did 
and  keep  right  on  asking,  "Why  are  you  doing 
that?" 

The  results  of  this  foresight  have  been 
fabulous  in  tangible  accomplishments  and 
even  greater  in  performances  which  cant  be 
put  on  paper:  The  prevention  of  abuses. 
Early  in  the  game,  for  example,  the  commit- 
tee did  masterful  work  in  its  studies  of  the 
critical  situations  in  aluminum,  copper,  zinc, 
rubber,  at  a  time  when  everybody  else  was 
blissfully  coasting  along  on  an  opium-pipe 
dream.  Indeed,  if  you  care  to  compare  the 
widely  hailed  Baruch  rubber  report  with  the 
Truman  committee's  recommendations  made 
3  months  earlier,  you  will  be  astonished  at 
the  similarity. 

Without  pausing  for  breath,  the  commit- 
tee has  sailed  into  one  situation  after  an- 
other: Gas  rationing,  war  housing,  priorities 
in  scarce  materials,  farm  machinery,  essential 
civilian  goods,  shipbuilding,  magnesium,  cor- 
porate cartels  that  are  linked  with  Nazi 
trusts,  the  Canol  oil  project,  and  so  on  down 
a  lengthy  list. 

To  date.  Senator  Tuttman's  group,  consist- 
ing of  6  Democrats  and  4  Republicans,  has 
filed  31  reports,  some  running  600  pages. 
All  31  have  been  unanimous. 

Thumb  through  the  most  recent  annual 
report,  or  its  two  predecessors,  and  you  are 
struck  with  one  fact.  That  is  that  no  matter 
who  is  involved — Government  agencies  or  big 
business,  labor  groups  or  the  Army  or  Navy, 
Cabinet  members,  admirals,  generals,  or 
obscure  subordinates — all  are  fair  game  for 
Senator  Truman's  hustlers. 

"We  Just  dig  out  the  facts,  all  the  facts," 
says  Senator  Truman.  "Naturally,  the  conclu- 
sions take  care  of  themselves  Our  sole  func- 
tion is  to  promote  the  war  effort.  A  political 
report  has  never  come  from  our  committee. 
If  one  ever  should,  it  would  be  oiu"  last,  for 
the  committee  would  then  have  committed 
suicide." 

Truman  is  soft-spoken,  unassuming,  easy 
to  meet,  but  not  at  all  effusive.  He  was  born 
In  Independence.  Mo..  60  years  ago  this  May  8. 
After  high  school  he  tried  for  West  Point  but 
was  rejected  because  of  poor  eyesight.  Dis- 
carding the  idea  of  college,  he  went  to  work, 
moving  up  from  a  M-a-week  bottle  washer  In 
a  drug  store  to  a  bank  clerk.  Later  he  spent 
3  years  in  Kansas  City  Law  School. 

At  21  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
National  Guard,  drilling  in  time  spared  from 
helping  his  father  operate  the  family's  600- 
acre  farm;  and  he  was  no  "gentleman  farmer." 
When  World  War  No.  1  broke  out,  he  had  or- 
ganized the  Second  Missouri  Field  Artillery, 
served  with  the  unit  through  St.  Mihlel  and 
the  Argonne  as  a  captain.  On  the  way  home 
on  the  transport  the  men  in  his  command 
too)c  a  cut  out  of  every  poker  game  on  the 
ship  and  with  the  proceeds  bought  him  a 
loving  cup  4  feet  high.  That  gives  an  Idea 
of  what  sort  of  commanding  officer  he  was. 

During  the  next  several  years  he  tried  his 
hand  at  various  business  enterprises  before 
entering  politics.  He  was  elected  county 
Judge,  then  presiding  Judge  for  two  terms. 
He  went  to  the  Senate  in  1934  and  was  re- 
elected in  1940. 

For  25  years  he  has  been  married  to  Bess 
Wallace,  a  childhood  sweetheart.  Their  18- 
year-old  daughter.  Mary  Margaret,  recently 
christened  the  U.  S.  8.  Missouri. 

A  diligent  worker,  he  gets  up  voltmtarlly  at 
6  a.  m.,  hops  a  bus  to  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing around  7:30,  generally  gets  back  to  his 
Connecticut  Avenue  apartment  with  a  bundle 
of  home  work  at  7:30  p.  m. 

Through  all  the  bouquets  and  brickbats 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  bis  10  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  associates  blandly 
pursue  their  chosen  course  of  getting  on  with 


the  war  with  dispatch.  Lately  his  subcom- 
mittees have  been  very  busy  with  rent  goug- 
ing of  servicemen's  families  in  Miami,  crack- 
ups  of  Liberty  ships,  foreign  air  bases,  and 
lend-lease.  And,  of  course,  the  renegotiation 
of  war  contracts. 

"Renegotiation  is  a  poor  word,"  says  Sena- 
tor Truman.  "We  should  call  it  repricing. 
For  all  it  amounu  to  is  sitting  down  calmly 
and  reflguring  the  costs  of  war  contracts  on 
a  mass-production  basis.  Many  of  the  things 
we  needed  in  vast  quantities  had  never  bsen 
made  that  way  before;  nobody  could  know 
what  they  should  cost.  All  that  counted  was 
getting  them.  No  one  objects  to  a  fair  profit. 
But  now  we  have  the  leisure  to  recheek  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  to  protect  the  patriotic 
majority  of  war  contractors  against  the  stig- 
ma of  profiteering  generated  by  the  self- 
seeking  minority.  We  intend  to  see  that  no 
man  or  corporate  group  of  men  shall  profit 
Inordinately  on  the  blood  of  the  boys  In  the 
fox  holes  " 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  no  other 
country  where  such  a  committee  could  work 
along  its  chosen  lines  'vlthout  fear  or  favor. 
If  that  be  so,  we  should  put  up  a  sign  outside 
the  office  door  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri and  of  members  of  his  committee.  It 
should  read,  "Caution — democracy  at  work." 


The  School-Lunch  Profraa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  ex- 
cellent radio  address  on  the  school-lunch 
program,  which  was  delivered  by  Doro- 
thy Thompson  over  the  blue  network  on 
March  26,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  most 
Important  long-range  question  in  America. 
That  is  the  American  child. 

Today's  children  are  tomorrow's  America. 
America  20  years  from  now  will  be  exactly  as 
Intelligent,  ethical,  and  self-controlled,  es  the 
men  and  women  are,  who  are  today's  boys  and 
gU-ls. 

All  wars  are  terribly  costly.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  reckon  costs  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional debt;  of  money  taken  away  for  taxes; 
in  casualties  of  fighting  youth;  of  support 
and  retraining  that  must  be  given  to  the  In- 
jured; of  pensloru  for  veterans. 

But  the  casualties  of  this  war,  and  In  all 
countries,  do  not  Include  merely  the  fighting 
men  of  our  armies.  Among  the  casualties 
must  be  counted  thousands  and  thousands  of 
their  little  brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  not 
here  referring  to  the  children  who  have  been 
killed  by  bombs  from  the  air.  I  refer  to  chil- 
dren, like  oxnr  own,  who  are  safe  from  such 
attacks.  But  they  are  not  safe  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  home-front  effort  which  disor- 
ganizes homes,  by  moving  workers  from  one 
part  of  the  coimtry  to  another,  by  creating 
housing  shortages,  and  overcrowding,  and 
above  al!  by  drawing  mothers  into  factories, 
leaving  the  children  to  feed  themselves. 
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Neither  art  tlMy  mf  irom  tb»  »»rmtion»I- 
tans  that  war  imUt»Mm—ttom  Uw  aims  that 
coattauaUy  display  Mood  and  slaii^ter: 
Hob  tba  navspapers  with  tbelr  fearsome 
headllnea;  from  the  Uiwm  they  publicize; 
trom  tha  feverlab  atmoapbcre  of  recklessness 
and  waste  that  always  attends  wax  bcoms.  or 
from  tha  nervous  tiredness  that  make  their 
parents  Irritable.  You  who  have  children 
know  that  they  are  like  little  receiving  sta- 
tions. When  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is 
tense,  the  child  knows  It— with  his  nerves, 
•ven  though  bis  mind  does  not  take  It  in. 
The  children  of  unhappy  homes  are  likely  to 
be  naughty  children,  because  they  are  un- 
consciously subjected  to  strained  emotional 
atmospheres,  and  In  war,  emotional  strain  is 
•fwjfwbere. 

AU  these  things,  physical  and  emotional, 
are  playing  upon  the  American  child,  espe- 
cially among  the  children  of  workers,  many 
of  whom  are  on  night  shifts,  so  that  the  home 
aa^ar  becomes  normally  organized,  and 
among  the  children  of  working  mothers,  who 
are  all  but  utterly  neglected. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  terrible.  It  is  the 
most  alarming  product  of  the  war.  Our  clin- 
Ica  have  as  patients  little  girls,  children  of  14 
and  16.  infected  with  veneral  diseases.  Girls 
of  14  and  15  are  mothers.  Children,  getting 
out  of  school  at  3  o'clock  have  nowhere  to  go. 
Perhaps  at  home  they  must  be  quiet  becuuse 
their  father  Is  asleep  since  his  work  begins 
at  7  p.  m.  Or  the  mother  is  not  there.  Per- 
haps the  apartment  Is  empty,  and  they  gather 
In  it  without  any  supervision.  Or  they  haunt 
the  streets  in  gangs,  picking  up  acquaint- 
ances, or  wander  through  department  stores. 
picking  up  a  little  notion  here  and  there, 
when  the  understaffed  personnel  are  not 
watching. 
"^5..,^^^  Their  physical  condition  is  neglected.  The 
^^ether  coming  home  from  the  factory  la  too 
tired  to  cook  a  decent  meal.  Something  Is 
scrambled  together,  or  set  upon  the  table  out 
of  the  Icebox.  Their  clothing  is  neglected,  or 
they  are  left  to  buy  it  themselTes.  little  girls 
picking  out  garmeuts  unsuited  to  their  years 
to  make  them  appear  older  than  they  are,  and 
more  attractive  to  soldiers.  They  either  take 
a  cold  lunch  to  school,  or  use  the  I\uich  period 
to  haunt  the  streets,  because  there  Is  no 
iunch  waiting  for  them  at  home. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  war  has 
put  millions  of  America °s  greatest  sssets,  our 
children.  And  thus  we  are  rearing  the  soclsl 
and  pttyeleal  misfits  of  tomorrow. 
^  Weeerthrtsas.  this  week  the  Appropriation 
OnamHtee  at  Oongreaa  chose  to  turn  down  a 
HMOOMO  appropriation  with  which  to  con- 
tinue federal  grants  to  public  schools  to  pro« 
ekto  aebool  children  with  cheap,  nottrtiblnff 


Atoiit  two-tbtnto  al  cm  Mhools  hart  HuMh 
Vmttr  Um  fMefil  tnnu,  wMch 


lMf«  bMD  fffim  •  ffw  iMMli  m  tiM  Hfeeol 
•vwy  itf ,  ViMl  It  ctHtf  ii  tfUi  df  AaMv- 
IMH  mM9JB0$  MlMel  AiMfm  under  the  ■•• 
al  M.  MMf  of  thmm  p«M  for  Um  luneh,  tout 
MMfl  buftac  OMde  It  elMM.  An  esMlUnt 
iWMli  iMiM  to  JWMI  tor  tf  omts.  But  tb« 
OMMMlttee  has  iliilJU 
It  eoeia  ia»  mmtk,  Mtf  ••  suet  save. 

Actuallf.  at  tamm,  moVUng  eFbatatar  la 
betnff  saved  by  the  AoMTlaan  people.  Chil- 
dren must  sat.  I  do  not  think  there  la  a 
Uvtof  American  who  would  deny  the  rtfht 
of  a  growlaff  American  child  to  3,000  caiorlea 
of  nourlahlnc.  booe-buildlnc.  body-buUdlng 
food  per  day.  He'd  get  it  In  all  orphan 
aaylums  Nobody  can  give  his  child  at  home 
•  daeent  meal  for  17  cents.  8o  the  withdrawal 
wriU  Mther  mean  that  the  children  go  without, 
■ec  worae  food,  or  that  it  will  eoet  more, 
not  laas. 

Boya  ot  It  are  drafted.  The  reports  of  the 
Maettta  Baiilte  ahow  nothing  ot  which  we 
riaoMM  be  ^MTj  ptoud.  considering  the  wealth 
ot  thla  country.    Hundreds  of  thousanda  are 


rejected  becatiac  they  have  never  seen  a  den- 
tist. Bad  eyes,  bad  teeth,  aervous  disorders, 
and  defects  caused  by  mail  utritlon  are  star- 
tllngly  prevalent.  Mainu  rltton  does  not 
necessarily  mean  under-f<  eding.  It  means 
wrong  feeding. 

When  these  lads  get  1  ito  the  Army  In 
order  to  prepare  them  to  &{  tit  and  maybe  die, 
the  Army  feeds  them  as  th<  y  have  never  been 
fed  in  most  of  their  yoimg  1  Ives.  And  It  costs 
the  Government  to  do  thi  t  just  62  cents  a 
day. 

A  high  caloric,  appetlzlr  g  diet,  is  possible 
at  that  price  because  of  ma  ss  buying  and  col- 
lective distribution.  Tou  <  ir  I  could  not  feed 
our  children  the  same  food  at  three  times  the 
cost  Tet,  the  Approprli  tions  Committee 
feels  that  we  cannot  take  care  of  otir  little 
ones,  not  even  the  poorea  t  and  weakest  of 
them  in  their  growing  yei  rs,  which  from  a 
nutritional  standpoint  ar(  much  the  most 
Important. 

Fellow  Americans,  the  1  ttle  state  of  Nor- 
way, when  it  was  free,  hac  a  sufficient  sense 
of  social  obligation  to  iU  children  to  give 
every  single  sch(X5l  child,  i  Ich  or  poor,  a  hot 
breakfast  with  which  to  1  legin  every  school 
day.  Norway  is  a  poor  i  ountry.  But  we, 
apparently  are  even  poore  •. 

People  always  ask,  when  a  necessary  and 
valuable  social  measure  is  projected:  Who  Is 
going  to  pay  for  this?  :  lut  the  American 
people  must  pay  for  feed:  og  their  children. 
Nor  do  I  see  the  sllghtet  t  reason  why  the 
childless  should  not  also  t  elp.  Ought  not  a 
nation  as  great  and  rich  is  ours  guarantee 
at  least  one  thing  that  ev<  ry  American  child 
shall  be  decently  nourls  led?  Some  fam- 
ilies are  too  poor;  some  a  re  too  shiftless  or 
ignorant;  some  are  too  ov  irworked,  to  prop- 
erly feed  their  children.  But  the  respon- 
sibility of  society  cannot  be  avoided,  if  so- 
ciety does  not  want  to  reip  the  evil  results. 
Do  you  know  that  at  Ar  oy  costs  every  sin- 
gle one  of  our  30.000,000  sc  lool  children  could 
be  given  breakfast  and  lu  ich.  balanced  and 
nourishing,  every  school  lay,  at  a  cost  for 
actual  food  that  would  b  i  less  than  half  of 
what  this  Nation  spent  las  t  year  for  alcoholic 
beverages?  The  children  are  now  drinking 
those  too. 

every  single  child  couk  be  given  two  hot 
meals  every  school  day  at  the  coat  for  actual 
food  of  10  days  of  conduct  tng  this  war. 

If  we  could  open  the  tr  paginations  of  our 
Government  representatlv  >s,  we  would  take 
hold  of  this  problem  of  t  le  American  child 
In  a  big,  worthy,  Americau  way.  We  would 
make  the  public  school  ■  real  extension  of 
the  home.  We  would  se<  to  it  thst  Holly- 
wood made  and  distrib  tted  entertaining 
but  appropriate  films  jus  for  children  and 
taefl-afs  boys  and  girla,  and  that  tpadal 
thaatars  trare  openad.  w1  are  paranta  oould 
alwajrs  safely  send  their  et  tldrtn,  Wa  would 
have  stieh  Aims  shown  In  i  ohoola.  Wa  would 
tttaod  tlM  tduettlontl  tudfaM  bv  fadtrtl 
fraflU  In  aid,  so  that  tab  wla  eould  ba  opan 
until  t.  and  every  sahart  ahlld  have  aupar* 
irlaad  booM  work  and  tidoor  and  otttdoor 
rtrattloa  until  the  timi  bta  paranta  got 
bono  tfom  worn. 

T9  wottM  save  food,  lat  or.  and  utUltlas  by 
aoll'>etlveiy  and  setentlflei  lly  feeding  the  al* 
raadjr  aollsetively  educatd  children  Doaa 
•njrooa  think  It  u  a  sarir  |  in  predous  labor 
and  gaa  and  food,  to  feed  90^)00,000  children 
in  almoat  as  many  aapara  a  kitchens?  reed* 
Ing  all  school  children  w  >uld  also  tske  Im- 
mense amounts  of  food  ol '  the  black  market. 
It  would  be  the  moet  effi  etlvc  cheek  on  In- 
flationary prices.  The  /  rmy  Is  not  paying 
black  markets  for  food.  Neither  would  the 
schools.  But  millions  oi  their  parents  are. 
Ceding  the  children  w«  uld  give  priorities 
to  th<^—  Americans  who  isve  first  claim  on 
thun  among  all  civilians-  -the  children. 

Now  that  the  Appropria  tions  Committee  of 
Congreea  has  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 


smallest  and  neediest  tlie  little  they  have 


cant  we   pursuade  our 


Congressmen    and 


Senators  not  to  put  that  back,  but  to  open 
public  hearings  on  the  whole  subject  of  the 
welfare  of  the  American  child,  an  design  a 
big,  intelligent,  comprehensive  program  to 
deal  with  the  whole  problem?  England,  un- 
der bombs,  and  with  great  food  shortages.  Is 
doing  better  by  her  children  than  we.  That 
thought  fills  my  heart  with  bitter  shame. 
The  Bible  says,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me."  It  doesn't  say  to  turn  them 
loose  to  shift  for  themselves  In  a  time  of 
war  aad  social  upset  Clergymen  are  preach- 
ing and  deploring:  club  women  are  noting 
with  alarm  But  won't  someone— can't  we 
all — do  something  about  It? 


Manpower  ia  At  Production  of  Checsa  ia 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNsut 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  17  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
13,  I  issued  a  release  which  related  to 
manpower  in  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  together  with 
an  editorial  printed  in  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press,  under  date  of  April  14. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Alexandcs  Witrr  (Republican, 
Wisconsin)  stated  to  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones  today  that  the  omUsion  of 
cheese  manufacturing  from  the  list  of  essen- 
tial activities  would  result  in  the  paralysis 
of  the  cheese  industry  of  Wisconsin.  He 
said  every  skilled  cbeesemaker  was  working 
over  70  hours,  7  days  per  week  with  no  extra 
pay  for  overtime.  Over  60  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's cheeee  Is  made  by  1,700  Wlscoiuln 
factories. 

The  benator  said  further  that  drafting  1 
man  under  30  would  take  SO  to  7S  percent 
skilled  help  from  the  individual  factory 
affected,  and  100  percent  In  about  lAO  fac- 
torlaa,  and  many  factories  wotild  be  forced 
to  close.  Others  would  have  to  reduce  milk 
raoalpta  within  physiaal  poasiblllty  for  proper 
handling  of  tha  milk. 

The  Senator  stated  that  tba  paatura  soaaon 
would  aooo  opM  tod  tba  IimIi  pteduation  of 
milk  la  imt  trovai  tiM  ttntr.  Tba  aloetng 
ol  tlM  ftatonat  woiM  dlampc  Um  bandling 
9t  tlia  aurplua  milk  Tbarafora,  tha  lanator 
inalatod  ttott  bamuaa  aalaetiva  atrriot  Is 
apaadlnf  tba  indtiotton  ot  tbasa  man,  rallaf 
mxm  ba  grantad  at  oott  tf  abaaea  pwduatldB 
la  to  aontinua, 

Tba  •enatur  mid  that  1  powid  of  cbaaae 
waa  the  equivalent  of  about  •  ^utrta  of 
whole  milk  and  that  about  IfiOO  man  would 
be  affected.  Theae  IJOOO  man  would  prodtiee 
00OXX)O.0O0  pounds  of  cheeaa. 

Tba  ■ana tor  called  Marvin  Jonaa'  atten- 
tion to  tba  fact  that  the  Stsu  reprssentatlves 
of  selective  service  ssy  they  are  powerlaaa  to 
grant  relief  and  that  relief  must  coma  direct 
from  Washington 

Senator  Wnrr  wrote  to  Marvin  Jonea  and 
wired  Oeorge  L.  Mooney.  executive  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheesemakers  Aaaoelatlon, 
Plymouth.  Wis.,  as  follows: 

"lytA*  JuBoa  Jowaa:  I  issued  the  eneloeed 
release  to  the  papers.  This  Is  In  accordance 
with  talk  I  had  with  Bir.  McNutt's  office  and 
Colonel  Bruton  of  your  of&ce  some  weelcs  aga 
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-After  talking  with  you  today,  I  called 
Colonel  Keesling  of  the  Selective  Service  and 
Informed  him  of  your  promise  that  you  would 
recommend  to  the  committee  that  necessary 
cheesemakers  be  listed  as  'critical.' 

"I  don't  want  to  accuse  anyone  of  the  old 
army  game  of  'passing  the  buck.'  I  am  satis- 
fied that  If  your  recommendation  goes  to  the 
committee.  Hershey's  office  wUl  see  the  ad- 
visability of  at  least  deferring  these  men  un- 
til an  Investigation  can  be  made. 

"The  situation  Is  very  serious.  I  don't  want 
to  see  a  paralysis  of  the  Wiscon-iin  cheese  in- 
dustry and  something  must  be  done  about  It 
at  once. 

"I  am  making  this  record,  and  If  the  Gov- 
ernment falls.  I  am  going  to  make  sure  that 
the  responsibility  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  do  not  adequately  handle  this  sit- 
uation. 

"Yours  for  victory. 

"Alexanoex  Wuxt." 
"George  L.  Moonet. 

"Plymouth.  Wis.: 

"I  contacted  Marvin  Jones  personally  and 
Colonel  Keesling  of  the  Selective  Service. 
Jones  assured  me  he  will  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  skilled  cheesemakers  be 
classified  as  critical.  Keesling  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  Immediately  with  Hershey  and 
promises  to  get  Jones  and  Hershey  together. 
I  expect  definite  action  at  once. 

"Alexander  Wilet." 

IFrom  the  Sheboygan  Press  of  April  14,  1944] 

MANPOWER    GREATEST    NEED 

In  the  recent  order  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment relative  to  essential  Industries,  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  was  omitted,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  labor  shortage  In  that 
field  Is  most  critical. 

Last  evening  George  L.  Mooney,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers' 
Association,  wired  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food 
Administrator,  as  follows: 

"Omitting  cheese  from  list  of  essential 
activities  Indicates  that  we  have  either  failed 
to  make  proper  presentation  of  Wisconsin's 
critical  labor  situation  In  cheese  Industry 
we  have  been  misled  by  reported  essentiality 
of  cheese  for  nutritional  needs  for  military 
and  civilian  tise  and  desired  by  Government. 
Every  skilled  cheese-maker  Is  working  over 
70  hours  7  days  per  week  rendering  com- 
bined technical  skill  and  manual  labor  with 
no  extra  for  overtime.  What  other  Industry 
can  maUh  that  war-labor  record?  Over  60 
percent  Nation's  cheese  made  by  1,700  WU- 
consln  factories  Drafting  one  man  under 
36  takes  30  to  76  percent  skilled  help  from 
individual  factory  affected  and  100  percent 
In  about  IM  faetoriea.  Many  factories 
foroad  to  eloaa  and  othera  must  raduoa  milk 
rMaipu  within  phyaleal  poaaibility  tor 
proper  handling ,  Juat  antaring  paatura  sea' 
•on  and  fluab  produotlon,  Oloaad  faetorlaa 
ihraaten  aconomla  handling  aurplua  milk, 
Setaatlva  Service  tpaading  indttction  aompala 
immadiau  relief  if  maintaining  e*mt$  pro* 
auetum  is  daatrad,  Nutritional  falua  of  dalrf 
products  admitted ,  One  pound  cheeaa  aquir- 
aleni  to  ft  quarts  whole  milk.  About  IfiOO 
man  affaetad  In  SUM  producing  about  fOO,- 
000.000  pounda  of  ehaaaa.  SUta  Salactiva 
Service  and  W.  T.  A.  SUta  rapraaanutiya 
powerless.  Relief  must  coma  direct  from 
V/«shlngton" 

The  Wisconsin  Cheese  Mskers'  Aaaoelatlon 
has  a  grievance.  We  exempt  farm  labor 
which  producea  the  milk  from  which  cheese 
is  made,  and  then  deny  the  same  considera- 
tion to  the  cbeesemaker  who  may  be  the  only 
ode  operating  a  corner  cheese  factory.  Milk 
that  is  hauled  to  the  factory  mtist  go  into  the 
vats  the  same  day  or  It  spoils.  As  Mr. 
Mooney  says:  "The  labor  situation  In  the 
cheese  industry  is  critical."  and  he  calls  at- 
tention to  skilled  cheesemakers  working  over 
70  hours  7  days  per  week,  combining  techni- 
cal skill  and  manual  labor  with  no  extra  pay 
for  overtime,  and  then  points  out  that  60 


percent  of  the  Nation's  cheese  is  made  by  the 
1.700  Wisconsin  factories.  Just  1  man  under 
26  years  of  age  out  of  a  factory  would  in 
many  instances  cripple  production  and  make 
It  Impoeslble  to  handle  the  patrons'  milk.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  Is  the 
high  production  period  as  we  are  coming  Into 
pasture  time,  and  if  we  fall  to  produce  cheese 
in  the  next  60  or  90  uays  to  the  maxlmima 
amount  of  production  the  food  program  will 
be  jeopardized  both  here  at  home,  in  the 
lend-lease  program,  and  In  furnishing  cheese 
to  the  fighting  forces  In  our  own  armies. 

We  would  ask  that  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor Lewis  B.  Hershey  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  a  problem  that  confronts  no  other 
State  to  the  extent  that  Wisconsin  will  be 
penalized  If  expert  help  Is  drafted  from  the 
cheese  factories.  Unless  a  remedy  is  applied 
for  Wisconsin,  and  this  remedy  must  come 
from  Washington,  the  cheeee  industry  will 
be  seriously  affected  and  milk  produced  on 
the  farm  in  even  greater  quantities  will  find 
a  bottleneck  at  the  factory  where  milk  Is 
delivered  and  cheese  Is  produced. 


Elimination  of  Slums  and  Prorision  for 
Low-Rent  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12) .  1944 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
the  housing  problem  is  extremely  com- 
plex, and  there  are  several  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  working  on 
it  now.  I  have  a  release  issued  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States  and  because  of  the 
public  Interest  in  the  release.  I  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Btnuma  isadt  to  kuminati  slums  amd 

raoVIDt   LOW-RCKT    MOUSING 

Evidence  received  from  aoores  of  cities 
throughout  the  country  ahows  that  imma- 
diataljr  after  tha  war,  private  home  buildera 
will  start  thair  programs  providing  adeqtiata 
houaing  for  families  of  l*^  ine<mie  at  ooaU 
from  30  to  M  paroant  laaa  than  tha  aama 
dwelling  units  eould  ba  provldad  bf  publia 
bouaing  aganalaa.  aosordlM  to  •  ftdtoiMSt 
mMla  today  bf  Robert  W.  Oartaols,  ptaaiiast 
of  th§  National  Aaaoelatlon  of  Noma  luildara. 

Tbara  la  good  raaaon  to  baliafa  that  tba 
tremandoua  aavinga  of  tasparers'  monajr  to 
ba  realiaad  by  turning  full  raaponaibillty  for 
rehousing  slum  families  over  to  prlvsu  build- 
ers la  fully  recognised  by  tba  laadert  in  Con- 
greaa  who  are  preparing  to  laglalate  in  thla 
important  field,"  Oerhol*  said.  'The  nest 
step  Is  for  the  builders  to  demonstrate  clearly 
to  their  communities  that  they  are  willing  to 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  efforu  to  thla 
important  segment  of  the  residential  con- 
struction field. 

"Experience  gained  In  building  low-cost, 
low-rent  housing  durlixg  the  war  construc- 
tion program  has  shown  many  private  build- 
ers tor  the  first  time  that  they  can  weU  afford 
to  construct  and  rent  these  properties,  pro- 
vided they  are  built  In  sulBclent  quantities 
to  permit  the  narrow  margin  of  profit  and 
operating  expense  which  auch  venttirea  In- 
volve. 


'In  Washington,  D  C  conceded  by  many 
to  have  the  worst  slums  In  the  Nation,  a 
group  of  more  than  50  of  the  Capital's  most 
prominent  home  builders  appeared  before  a 
Senate  subcommittee  and  pledged  their  will- 
ingness and  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
build  In  the  brief  period  of  6  years  enough 
low-cost,  low-rent  housing  to  accommodate 
every  family  now  living  there  In  substandard 
and  slum  dwellings.  Similar  commitments 
have  been  received  from  other  groups  of 
builders  In  every  section  of  the  country 

"Private  enterprlae  can  buDd  better  and  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  Oovernment- 
hcusing  agencies  principally  becauae  of  their 
much  lower  operating  and  overhead  chargea 
and  because  the  profit  motive  has  trained 
private  builders  to  operate  efficiently  and  take 
full  advantage  of  all  possible  economlea  In 
construction,"  Gerholz  added  "Governmen- 
tal red  tape,  overlapping  authority,  aod  In- 
efficiency add  enormously  to  the  cost  of  build- 
ing and  there  seems  to  be  no  wsy  to  prevent 
the  waste."  he  said. 

"In  the  past,  private  builders  have  been 
unable  to  help  to  the  extent  they  dealred  In 
ridding  the  Nation's  cities  of  slums  because 
they  have  not  been  able  to  exerclsi  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  needed  to  clear  existing 
slum  aress.  Ck>ngress  now  recognizes  this 
handicap  and  undoubtedly  will  attempt  to 
remove  this  obstacle  so  that  the  job  of  re- 
houalng  families  now  residing  in  slums  or 
substsndard  dwellings  can  be  speeded  up. 

"Performance  records  also  Indicate  that  the 
low-cost  housing  program  will  get  under  way 
far  faster  when  the  Job  Is  entrusted  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Public-housing  agencies 
often  require  6  months  to  a  year  to  reach  the 
stage  where  construction  actually  sUrts;  pri- 
vate builders,  with  their  own  funds  tied  up 
In  the  projecte,  sUrt  work  quickly  as  they 
cannot  afford  to  have  their  working  caplUl 
tied  up  during  a  prolonged  period  of  con- 
struction. 

"Builders  everywhere  are  completing  plana 
for  a  huge  post-war  program  of  residential 
construction,  with  the  result  that  a  large 
volume  of  home  building  will  get  under  way 
as  soon  as  materials  and  manpower  are  avail- 
able. Although  low-cost  housing  undoubt- 
edly will  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  total 
housing  constructed,  there  also  wUI  be  an  un- 
precedented number  of  fine  homes  placed 
under  construction  soon  after  the  war  ends 
and  restrictions  sre  removed  "  Oerho  z  con- 
cluded. "In  terms  of  employment  the  home- 
buUdlng  Industry  will  play  a  dominant  and 
vital  role  In  the  Nation's  post-war  adjustment 
period.' 


ConiumpUon  of  GaioHno  bjr  Mri. 
Roottyalt 

KXTSNtlON  OF  REMAJUU 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUNAN 

or  MiaaovBi 

IN  THE  SBMATI  OT  TKI  UNITID  flTATW 

Monday.  AprU  17  lleoislattve  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12),  1944 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine  in  Arrow  Rock, 
Mo.,  inquiring  Into  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  a  reply 
from  the  bead  usher  at  the  White  House 
setting  forth  Just  how  much  gaaoUne 
Mrs.  Rooaevelt  has  actually  used. 

There  beizig  no  obJectkRX.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
as  follows: 
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AiBOW  Rocx.  M(X.  March  5. 1944. 
Hon.  HuoT  Tbcman. 

Wmtktngton,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Cdwcmhmah  Tkcman  :  Tbe  man  who 
fanna  our  land.  Mr  John  Madden,  baa  pmi 
be«n  In  our  drug  atore  and  made  tbe  stete- 
m«nt  that  be  reMi  In  the  Kanaaa  City  Star 
■ome  tune  back  tbat  Mrs.  Roosevelt  bad  four 
car*  and  bad  a  gMoliiM  raUoning  of  2,000 
^jinnm  per  BAontb.  How.  I  am  not  question- 
tag  her  poaaeaalpg  four  cars,  but  I  do  qvies- 
tlon  her  having  a  ration  of  a.OCO  gallons  per 
month,  and  told  Mr.  Madden  ao.  Will  you 
ptoaae  put  this  letter  In  the  bands  of  the 
proper  person  who  could  find  out  If  this  Is 
true  snd  let  me  know. 

I  do  not  aeem  to  know  the  proper  authority 
tm  Wtlrtklngton  to  ask.  and  I  am  anxious  to 
correct  thu  falsehood  (if  sticb  It  be,  and  Z 
think  It  18) 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  record  you  are 
making  In  cutting  profits  in  war  contracts. 
Thank  you. 

Your  well-wisher, 

W.  R.  HtnsAKO. 


Trs  Whits  Hodk. 
Washinirton.  March  31, 1944. 
Haaar  8.  TamiAM. 
Th4  United  States  Senate, 

W€Uhtngton.  D.  C. 
Daaa  SDfSTaa  Tkuican:  The  letter  of  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Hubbard,  of  Arrow  Rock.  Mo .  dated 
March  5.  1M4.  addressed  to  you  has  come  to 
me  for  replj. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  states  that  a  gentleman  of 
her  acquaintance  has  made  the  statement 
that  be  bad  read  In  a  newspaper  that  Mrs. 
■oostvelt  "had  four  cars  and  bad  a  gasoline 
rstfcmlng  of  2.000  gallons  per  month."  I  am 
glad  to  0ve  you  the  facts  ss  you  requested. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  personally  owns  one  auto- 
mobtle.  which  U  kept  at  her  home  In  Hyde 
Park.  N.  T.  Far  this  car  she  has  an  A  gaso- 
line ration  book. 
Por  her  use  In  Washington,  only  one  White 
ear  has  been  assigned  to  her;  and  no 
White  Houee  car  Is  used  by  her.  Ac- 
eitfate  reeorcfs  are  kept  at  the  White  House 
garage  at  tb«-  mllesge  of  each  car.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  has  spent  most  of  the  month  of 
March  1M4  ou  her  Caribbean  trip,  snd  there- 
fore I  hsve  taken  the  figures  for  the  month 
of  February  1944.  Her  car  was  driven  a  total 
of  168  mile*  during  tbat  month.  During  the 
MOM  aooth  a  year  afo  her  car  was  driven 
lUmOm. 

Vtrf  truly  yours. 

B.  O.  Cauf.  If«ad  Uther. 


Naral  Oil  LcMtt 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  nmnrrLVAMu 

IN  T^B  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  AprU  17.  i9U 

Mr.  QAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
ftilse  of  cootrlbution  to  tbe  war  emer- 
gency some  peculiar  things  have  hap- 
pened. I  had  occasion  some  months  ago 
to  discuss  the  Canol  project  of  the  Army, 
which  has  had  and  wiU  have  as  UtUe  to 
do  with  the  final  victory  as  the  earlier 
dancing  phase  of  the  civilian  defense 
plannlnc. 

We  had  a  new  manifestation  of  waste 
of  effort.  The  Navy,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  Army  in  adventures  in  the  Arctic 
re^on.  has  been  granted  In  a  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  recently  passed  an  ap- 
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jH^priation  of  $1,000,000  1 1  search  for  oil 
on  the  north  coast  of  4^aska,  on  the 
naval   reserve   that  was 
years  ago. 

Concerning  the  execution  of  the  plan 
of  exploration.  Admiral  Stuart  said  to 
the  House  subcommittee  on  Navy  De 
partment  appropriations  ( n  March  22: 

We  hope  to  do  It  with  S  abee  personnel 
We  have  a  large  number  of  i  «abee  personnel 
who  are  experienced  In  all  { bases  of  the  oU 
industry  and  we  hope,  that  is.  we  Intend  to 
do  it  if  allowed,  with  Ssabec  personnel. 

I  think  the  Congress  s  lould  see  to  it 
that  it  is  not  allowed.  T  le  Seabee  per- 
sonnel  entered  the  service  pursuant  to 
the  call  of  their  country 
their  respective  skills  in  fli  hting  the  war. 
They  were  willing  to  go  ar  ywhere  and  do 
anything  required  for  t  le  wrr  effort. 
But  this  proposal  is  one  tl  at  Just  doesn't 
make  sense,  so  far  as  gett  ag  on  with  the 
war  is  concerned. 

The  Navy  makes  no  cli  im  at  all  that 
this  is  related  to  the  war,  )r  that  it  is  es- 
sential at  this  time.  It  is  merely  an  ex- 
ploratory program  to  see  whether  there 
is  any  oil  on  this  Arctic  r  iserve.  Ocean 
navigation  to  the  region,  the  only  way 
there  is  of  getting  any  oil  Jut  should  any 
be  found,  is  limited  to  he  months  of 
August  and  September,  ac  cording  to  Ad- 
miral Stuart.  He  said  t  lat  the  trans- 
portation of  the  oil  woul(  be  a  question 
to  be  settled  later,  if  oil  Is  found. 

So,  according  to  the  admiral  and  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Knix.  there  is  no 
thought  of  making  any  u  se  of  whatever 
Is  found — no  plan.  Secre  ary  Knox  told 
the  same  subcommittee  hat  "if  we  do 
explore  and  find  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  oil.  we  will  probata  y  keep  it  there 
for  a  long  time." 

The  oil  problem  In  wh  ch  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  interested  1 1  the  one  which 
exists  here  at  home.  The  O.  P.  A.,  which 
has  kept  its  head  buried  n  the  sand  for 
2  years  on  the  oil  slti  ation.  is  now 
screaming  k)udly  about  th  s  black  market 
In  gasoline  and  is  urging  t  he  prosecution 
of  the  motorist  who  is  sua  reeled  of  hav- 
ing an  extra  gallon.  Th  ;t  seems  to  be 
the  extent  of  the  Qovemc  tent's  domestic 
oil  program  today. 

Men.  materials,  and  dk  ney  have  been 
denied  the  domestic  prodi  cers.  All  have 
been  exported  freely,  how  Navy  pro- 
poMS  to  send  more  men  with  oil  expe- 
rience awaj  fnmi  here. 

If  Navy  really  wants  t<  •  do  something 
about  oil  supply,  somethl  ig  that  will  be 
of  direct  help  in  this  wa  ,  let  the  Navy 
release  the  surplus  of  Sea  sees  they  seem 
to  have  and  the  oil  indu.try  will  gladly 
offer  them  employment  a  industry  rates 
of  pay.  Manpower  has  been  drained 
■way  from  the  oil  industi  y  by  the  proc- 
esses of  enlistment  and  si  elective  service. 

The  Arctic  venture  can  valt.  It  should 
not  be  undertaken  at  this  time.  There  is 
a  war  to  be  won  and  navi  J  reserve  No.  4 
in  Alaska  will  contribute  nothing  to  the 
victory. 

The  American  oil  Ind  istry  win  take 
care  of  petroleum  if  the  G  ovemment  will 
keep  out  of  the  way  and  end  its  several 
forms  of  interference.  Tie  Navy's  job  is 
to  run  the  Navy,  not  to  fet  into  the  oU 
buslneo. 


I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  In  any 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  increases 
in  Navy  strength  and  in  appropriating 
the  billions  of  dollars  to  enable  the  Navy 
to  fight  a  war  ever  had  any  thought  that 
the  Navy  intended  to  use  personnel  re- 
cruited from  an  industry  essential  to  the 
whole  war  effort  for  such  purposes  as  the 
announced  venture  in  the  Arctic.  I  do 
not  think  the  men  who  went  into  the 
Navy  thought  for  one  moment  that  they 
were  to  be  used  on  such  nonessential 
business.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time 
after  we  win  this  war  to  explore  north- 
em  Alaska — and  do  it  with  men  whose 
emplojnnent  on  that  job  will  not  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


The  Milk  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NKW  HAIIPSHIKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  front-page  article  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  carrying  the  headline 
"Milk  gluts  sewers  as  city  goes  without — 
W.  P.  A.  rule  keeps  supply  curtailed." 
Tlie  opening  sentence  of  the  article, 
which  follows,  is — 

While  thousands  of  Detroit  families  were 
continuing  on  reduced  milk  rations,  dairies 
here  Thursday  still  were  dumping  milk  down 
the  sewers  because  of  War  Food  Administra- 
tion policies. 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  is  a  shortage 
of  milk  for  children  and  invalids  in  this 
country,  together  with  a  lack  of  butter 
and  other  dairy  commodities,  I  think  it 
U  a  disgraceful  condition  that  any  policy 
01  any  Federal  department  Is  such  as  to 
cause  the  dumping  of  milk  down  the 
sewers  of  a  city. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ItzuL  OLtna  Sswns  as  Cmr  Goes  WrrHoxrr— 
W.  T.  A.  RCI.X  Keeps  Supplt  Cuktahxd-^ 
CacaMEans  Also  Demieo  Right  To  Makm 
Othee  Foods  or  Subplcs 

While  thousands  of  Detroit  families  were 
continuing  on  reduced  milk  rations,  dairies 
here  Thursday  still  were  dumping  milk  down 
the  sewers  because  of  War  Food  Administra- 
tion policies. 

Excess  milk  available  now  is  not  reaching 
the  public  because  dealers  are  limited  by 
the  W.  F.  A.  regulations  to  90  percent  of  their 
sales  last  Jrme.  Detroiters — many  with  chil- 
dren— not  only  were  prevented  tiom  getting 
their  milk  supply  restored  to  meet  their 
needs,  but  dairies  were  prevented  from  con- 
verting the  surplus  Into  such  shortage  foods 
as  cheese,  powdered  milk,  buttermilk,  choco- 
late milk,  or  ice  cream  because  of  a  limit  on 
sales. 

The  charge  that  an  artificial  shortage  was 
being  preserved  in  Detroit  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  was  directed  at  Marvin  Jones.  National 
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W.  F.  A.  Chairman,  Wednesday  by  Charles  C. 
Lockwood.  Consumers'  CouncU  leader. 

Lockwood  told  Jones  that  although  De- 
troiters could  use  every  drop  of  milk  avail- 
able, the  creameries,  "with  more  milk  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with,"  were  forced  to 
dump  it  into  the  drains. 

"It  is  an  intolerable  situation,"  Lockwood 
said  Thursday.  "Even  the  schools  are  short 
of  milk.  The  milk  Is  available,  but  the  peo- 
ple can't  have  It." 

Dairies  here,  suffering  heavy  losses,  have 
threatened  to  drop  part  of  their  dairy  farm- 
ers. Lockwood  said,  and  several  delegations  of 
farmers  have  visited  his  ofllce  fearing  that 
they  win  be  cut  off  from  the  Detroit  nuirket. 

DTTMFING    CONFIBMED 

Confirming  the  report  that  thousands  of 
pounds  of  milk  were  going  down  the  sewers, 
the  Golden  Valley  Creamery.  14007  Wyoming, 
was  checked  Thursday.  Harry  Greenstein, 
Its  president,  said  that  12.000  pounds  of  skim 
milk  were  being  dumped  every  week 

"What  can  I  do?"  he  said.  "1  call  the 
W.  F.  A.  and  they  tell  me  t^  make  butter  out 
of  it.  That  milk  costs  me  $3  78  a  hundred 
and  the  best  I  can  get  out  of  it  is  91.45  a 
hundred  by  making  the  butter." 

One  dairy  head  declared.  "The  W  F.  A. 
office  here  collects  $20,000  from  the  Detroit 
dairies  to  keep  Detroiters  from  getting  the 
milk  they  neea     It  doesn't  make  sense." 

At  the  State  Parkview  Creamery,  3878  Hen- 
dricks, George  W  Genematas,  the  owner,  es- 
timated tbat  he  was  forced  to  dump  between 
100  and  150  cans  of  milk  a  day. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  Government  talks 
about  when  it  speaks  of  a  controlled  market 
and  you've  got  people  needing  milk.  We've 
got  plenty  on  hand  and  it  has  to  go  down 
the  sewer,"  he  said. 


Postmasters,  Supenrisors,  Etc.,  Are  En- 
titled to  Overtime  Pay  for  Overtime 
Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLinELD 

or  CALIPOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1944 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Post  0£Bce  and  Post  Roads  Committee 
began  hearings  on  H.  R.  2928  on  June 
24,  1943.  This  bill  was  introduced  by 
Congressman  Pay,  of  New  Yorlc,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment. When  the  Post  OflBce  De- 
partment recommends  legislation  to  our 
committee,  it  has  always  proved  to  be 
worthy  of  real  consideration.  It  is  usu- 
ally to  provide  legislation  to  meet  a  defi- 
nite administrative  need.  Constantly 
changing  conditions  in  our  mail  service 
cause  previous  legislation  to  become  in- 
adequate or  outmoded.  H.  R.  2928  falls 
definitely  into  this  classification. 

It  provides  legislative  authority  per- 
mitting the  Postmaster  General,  in  cases 
where  exigencies  occur,  to  permit  certain 
classes  of  emoloyees  who  have  not  been 
covered  by  such  legislation,  to  work  over- 
time on  Saturday  and  to  pay  them  for 
their  work  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
give  compensatory  time  later  on  in  the 
following  week.  This  legislation  affects 
primarily,  postmasters  of  the  "first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  classes,  supervisory  em- 


ployees, spetial  clerks,  clerks,  laborers, 
watchmen,  and  messengers,  in  first-  and 
second-class  post  oflDces.  and  employees 
of  the  motor-vehicle  and  pneumatic- tube 
services,  and  carriers  in  the  City  Delivery 
Service  and  in  the  Village  Delivery  Serv- 
ice, and  employees  of  the  Railway  Mall 
Service,  post-ofBce  inspectors  and  the 
clerks  in  their  ofDces,  employees  of  the 
stamped  envelope  agency  and  employees 
of  the  mail  equipment  shops,  cleaners, 
janitors,  telephone  operators,  elevator 
conductors — paid  from  the  appropriation 
of  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral—employees of  the  Air  Mail  Service; 
cost  ascertaining  employees:  employees 
upon  the  field  roll  of  the  Division  of 
Equipment  and  Supplies,  and  all  employ- 
ees of  the  custodial  service  except  char- 
woman and  charmen,  and  those  working 
part  time." 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  legislation 
is  sorely  needed.  It  corrects  a  situation 
that  has  grown  worse  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  there  was  little  need  for  overtime. 
The  burden  of  work  and  service  has 
grown  over  the  years  to  a  much  greater 
degree  per  man  than  was  true  in  the  past. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  during  these 
emergency  years  of  the  war. 

The  duties  of  all  types  of  past  oflBce 
employees  have  increased.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  ha.''  contributed  a  goodly 
percentage  of  its  members  to  the  armed 
forces.  Others  discouraged  by  the  com- 
paratively low  wages  they  received  have 
been  forced  by  the  rising  cost  of  living  to 
find  better  paying  jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry. Thus  we  see  the  situation  of  in- 
creased work  and  duties  with  decreased 
personnel. 

By  the  passage  of  H.  R.  1363  we  in- 
creased the  pay  by  15  percent  to  many 
of  the  Post  Office  employees.  This  par- 
tially compensated  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  although,  in  my  opinion,  it 
ignored  undeniable  statistics  which  prove 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  25 
percent  plus.  But  H.  R.  1366  did  not 
cover  the  overtime  phase  which  H.  R. 
2928  seeks  to  cover. 

The  principle  of  overtime  pay  for  extra 
hours  worked  is  so  eminently  fair,  is  such 
an  accepted  principle  of  the  American 
system  of  wage  compensation  In  private 
industry,  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  even  present  arguments  in  its  behalf. 
Apparently,  however,  our  Government 
lags  behind  private  industry  in  many  of 
its  social  relations.  We  are  all  proud 
of  our  Government  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  has  a  record  of  service  and 
efficiency  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  any 
department  of  Government.  Its  person- 
nel is  comprised  of  the  highest  tjrpe  of 
dependable,  loyal  American  citizens. 
They  depend  upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  legislation  that  will  recognize 
and  reward  their  service  to  the  people 
in  our  Nation.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  legislate 
fairly  in  their  behalf. 

H.  R.  2928  is  an  effort  to  correct  this 
custom  of  overtime  duty  without  CMn- 
pensation  and  would  give  the  Post  Office 
employees  in  unprotected  classifications 
the  same  treatment  given  employees  in 
private  business.  It  would  seem  that  no 
opposition  would  develop  against  this 


equitable  approach  to  this  problem. 
The  Post  OlBce  Department  has  ap- 
proved it.  Mr.  Purdum.  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  in  his  testimony 
on  this  bill  before  the  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee said,  among  other  things : 

The  bill  conserves  m.inpower  and  gives  you 
(the  Post  OtBce  Department)  the  benefit 
of  the  continued  help  of  experienced  em- 
ployees. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  ap- 
proved it  with  one  exception,  by  asking 
that  overtime  pay  be  denied  all  those 
above  the  $2,900  salary  bracket.  I  think 
this  objection  is  most  discriminatory. 
Not  only  would  it  deny  recognition  to 
postmasters,  postal  supervisors,  and  post 
office  inspectors,  and  so  forth,  for  their 
important  part  in  the  success  of  the  pos- 
tal service,  but  it  would  actually  reduce 
their  compensation  below  that  of  exist- 
ing overtime  provisions. 

One  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this 
time  is  that  such  overtime  as  is  now  cred- 
ited to  these  employees  is  credited  at 
the  regular  hourly  rate  of  remuneration. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  usual  time  and 
one-half  hourly  rate  as  paid  by  most  pri- 
vate Industries  for  extra  time  worked, 
and  I  might  add  that  many  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  pay  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  I.  there- 
fore, strongly  resent  this  discriminatory 
objection  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  House  Post  Office 
Committee  rejected  it.  I  think  that  the 
bill.  H.  R.  2928.  as  reported  by  the  Home 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Port 
Roads  and  passed  by  the  House  on  July 
5.  1943,  was  a  good  bill  and  It  certainly 
met  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  answered  a  growing  need 
of  the  employees  concerned. 

Qnfortunately.  certain  changes  were 
made  in  this  bill  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  and 
passed  the  Senate,  amended  on  March 
30.  1944.  The  Setute  committee  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  In  regard  to  the  $2,900 
salary  celling  and  eliminated  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  overtime  provisions  all 
postmasters  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  classes,  post  office  Inspectors  and 
cost  ascertainment  employees.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  conferees  will  be 
appointed  by  the  respective  chairmen 
of  the  House  and  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  Committees  who  will  agree  on 
the  reinclusion  of  these  classifications 
under  the  benefit  of  the  overUme  provi- 
sion extended  to  the  lower  wage  classi- 
fication. If  we  fall  to  include  the  post- 
masters and  Inspectors,  and  so  forth,  in 
this  legislation,  it  Is  my  opinion  that  we 
have  unjustifiably  discriminated  against 
the  very  keymen  In  our  postal  service. 
I  believe  it  would  cause  them  to  lose  faith 
in  our  fairness  as  legislators.  At  a  time 
when  their  duties  are  multiplied  by  co- 
operation with  bond  drives,  war-stamp 
sales,  and  personnel  problems,  we  would 
seriously  impair  the  morale  of  these  fine 
public  servants. 

I.  therefore,  urge  that  all  postmasters, 
post  office  inspectors,  and  cost  ascer- 
tainment employees  be  reincluded  in  the 
bill  by  the  conferees  and  final  actkm  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  good  of 
the  Postal  Service. 
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HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  comncnctrr 
Of  THZ  H008E  OT  RIPRKSENTATIVZS 

Monday.  AprU  17,  1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  the  following  letter,  which  I 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
on  relief  for  the  starving  children  of 
the  Oennan-occupied  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper on  April  16: 

■UlOrS'S  •TAXTIMO   TOOTH 

To  the  Nto  York  Herald  Tri^mne: 

There  ts  •  new  Pled  Piper  In  Europe  today, 
not  the  wry-mouthed,  gay.  UtterdemaUon 
Pled  Piper  of  the  familiar  legend,  but  the 
grtm.  gaunt,  tight-lipped  piper  of  death — 
4«atb  by  famine  and  diaeaae.  But  be.  too.  ta 
leading  the  children  away  and  leaving,  as  the 
orlglBal  piper  left,  only  crippled  and  deformed 
jpoai^rtan  to  tell  what  happened  to  their 

It  la  In  our  admlnlatratlon'a  power  to  choke 
off  thla  piper's  tune,  to  silence  the  dismal 
dirge  which  la  killing  democratic  Europe's 
new  generations. 

And  yet  we  are  letting  the  piper  play  on. 
we  are  letting  the  children  die.  We  are  doing 
thla  becauaa  men  In  authority  have  aald  that 
It  would  be  strategically  inadvisable  to  save 
them.  Tlieae  ofDclala  who  oppose,  and  by 
their  opposition  block  any  effort  to  save  the 
children  from  starvation,  have  not  yet  given 
one  Incontrovertible  reason  why  such  a  pro- 
gram of  relief  would  be  prejudicial  to  our  vic- 
tory over  Germany  They  have  not  been  able 
to  give  an  Incontrovertible  reason  because  to- 
day no  reason  exists  Today.  If  not  yaater- 
day.  when  victory  aeemed  less  certain,  the 
children  of  Europe  are  being  led  away  by  the 
piper  of  death  through  the  same  ageless 
blundering  which  doomed  the  children  of 
Hameiln — oflBclal  Inertia. 

The  State  Department  does  not.  and  can- 
not, answer  persons  who  point  out  that  the 
relief  program  In  Greece  has  worked  with 
great  soeeesa.  and  a  similar  program  in  on- 
oecupled  France  was  equally  eucceeafui  until 
It  was  doaed  down.  Not  even  the  oOclala 
iMpoaelMe  for  the  blockade  of  European 
children  argue  U-.elr  case  from  a  humani- 
tarian angle.  No  human  being  with  any- 
thing but  a  mechanical  heart  would  want 
to  see  any  child  starve  to  death  In  Belgltwi, 
In  Norway.  In  Holland.  In  Poland,  In  Prance. 
or  In  any  nation  anywhere  in  the  world.  AH 
the  horrors  of  this  decade  of  horrors  have 
not  hardened  us  yet  to  the  suffering  of  small 
children. 

Fraoi  the  humanitarian  aide,  feeding  the 
QhlMreci  la  not  and  never  will  be  a  debaUble 
quaettOD  The  case  la  wholly  argued  in  terms 
e(  •unitary  and  political  expediency."  And 
I  agree  that  this  la  a  time  when  military  and 
political  ootutderatlons  must  have  priority 
over  huaaae  Ttews  for  long-range  objectives. 

So  let  us  look  at  It  from  a  purely  patrlotio— 
tbat  U  to  say  a  realistic — attitude. 

What  does  it  mean  to  us  aa  Americana  If 
mUIions  of  European  children,  the  children 
of  countriea  allied  with  us,  the  children  of 
countries  which  hare  been  throughout  our 
history  good  friends,  starve  or  go  down  from 
dlMase  t>rought  about  by  famine? 

It  haa  been  said  that  no  man  can  be  a 
patriot  on  an  empty  atomach.  Whether  or 
not  this  ia  true,  can  any  man  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  when  a  block- 
ade  totituted  by  one  of  hla  allies  and  in- 
donad  with  silence  by  another  la  helping  to 
•tarve  hla  children  to  death?    Can  any  man 


be  expected  to  beUeve  with  1 11  hla  mind  and 
heart  In  the  Four  Freedom  i  when  he  seea 
the  sponsors  of  these  freedcms,  the  spokes- 
men for  freedom  from  fear  ai  id  freedom  from 
want,  depriving  his  children  of  bread?  Can 
any  man,  however  passions  be  his  belief  In 
democracy  and  his  faith  In  «  democratic  vic- 
tory, remain  steadfast  to  the  democratic 
caxise— flo  steadfast  that  he  ts  willing  to  die 
for  it  in  a  revolt  timed  wltt  the  opening  of 
a  aecond  front — when  his  ct  lldren  are  dying 
needlessly  because  they  will  not  spare  them 
a  few  crumbs? 

Can  any  man  who  la  dail  r  bombarded  by 
German  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the 
Brltlat.,  with  American  coni  mt.  are  counte- 
nancing the  starvation  of  t  ia  children,  and 
who  knows  that  in  this  cas*  Dr.  Goebbels  ia 
speaking  the  bitter  truth,  p  eserve  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Allied  cause  an  1  his  conviction 
that  It  represents  a  more  ei  (lightened,  more 
humane  world  order? 

And  what  about  the  chUd  en,  the  children 
who  never  know  for  one  lay  a  moment'! 
peace  from  the  pangs  of  bur  ger.  who  havent 
the  strength  to  attend  a  full  leaalon  of  achool, 
who  see  their  playmatea  fal  from  malnutri- 
tion or  cough  out  their  llvej  with  tuberculo- 
sis— that  dread  shadow  of  famine?  What 
aboi  the  crippled  chlldrei  i,  the  one*  who 
have  been  deformed  by  atarvation  which 
began  at  birth,  the  weak,  sickly,  rlcket- 
twisted  youngsters  of  Belgium.  France.  Hol- 
land. Poland,  and  Norway  am  I  the  other  coun- 
tries which  have  been  crt  shed  under  the 
Nazi  heel? 

What,  for  Instance,  about  the  children  of 
Belgium.  80  percent  of  whc  m,  according  to 
an  authoritative  source,  are  jald  to  be  in  the 
pretubercular  stage?  What  about  the  chil- 
dren of  Poland,  whose  diet  is  said  to  be  about 
8S  percent  short  of  the  r  quired  calories? 
What  about  the  French,  wl  lo  are  getting  a 
maximum  of  l.aoo  calories.  '  00  less  than  the 
amount  the  iermans  thei  oselves  consider 
the  frontier  of  fcunlne? 

What  sort  of  citizens  will  all  these  young- 
sters make  for  the  post-war  vorld?  How  will 
their  warped  minds  feel  tow  ird  the  so-called 
Christian  democracies  whose  blockade  warped 
their  bodies?  How  will  this  generation  of 
Btarvlings  regard  England  and  the  United 
States  ir  the  year  1956?  At  I}e8t  as  liberators 
who  came  too  late,  at  not-  mpossible  worst 
aa  nations  whose  un-Christ  ian  military  ex- 
pediences equaled  In  evil  <  ffect  the  pagan, 
studied  brutality  of  the  Nazi  s.  (Is  there  any 
doubt  in  any  Christian  >  r  lind  how  Christ 
would  have  stood  on  the  qu  istlon  of  feeding 
the  Christian  children  of  Ev  rope?) 

Who  will  have  won  the  war.  as  we  now 
know  wars  are  won,  if  th4  adequately  led 
youngsters  of  Germany  fac  >,  20  years  from 
now.  a  thin  line  of  crippK  d,  stunted  Nor- 
wegians, Belgians.  Frenchi  len,  Hollanders, 
and  Poles,  with  many  gaps  in  the  ranks  to 
mark  those  who  perished  lu  ider  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation and  British  blocka  le  of  the  forties? 
Won't  the  last  laugh,  the  fli  al  victory  be  the 
next  Hitler's?  What  is  in  1  be  minds  of  au- 
thorities who  talk  in  one  bre  ith  of  wiping  out 
Germans,  anl  who  In  the  next  endorse  a 
blockade  which  is  effectlvel:  wiping  out  the 
next  generation  of  their  all  es? 

Would  sending  the  propoe  >d  61.000  tons  of 
food  a  month  to  save  10.000,  [)00  children  and 
expectant  mothers  In  o  xupled  Europe 
lengthen  the  war  by  1  da  r?  The  offlcials 
who  mumble  "strategically  1  aadvlsable"  have 
not  aald  that  It  would,  and  they  cannot  say 
that  It  wotild.  Could  such  t  program  in  any 
way  benefit  the  Germans?  Its  worst  enemiea 
have  admitted  that  exactly  tne  same  plan  haa 
enabled  at  least  3.000.000  Qreeks  to  survive 
and  baa  in  no  way  aided  the 
Nazis. 

Would  It  be  an  intolerable  burden  on  the 
people  of  the  United  8tat<s? 
many  of  the  governments  of 
wotild  receive  aid  have  fund  i  in  thla  country 
to  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  thi  i  relief  work  and 
are  eager,  terrlljly  eager,  to  d<  ao.   They  wotild 
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war  effort  of  the 


No,  because 
countries  which 


rather  spend  their  own  money  now  to  feed 
their  starving  children  now  than  spend, 
under  U.  N.  B.  B.  A.,  the  American  taxpayers' 
after  these  children  are  dead  Would  the 
program  divert  valuable  ahlpplng  from  our 
war  effort?  No;  neutral  vessels,  now  idle, 
would  be  employed  to  ship  the  food.  Would 
the  program  dip  into  the  rations  of  our  fight- 
ing men  or  our  civilian  population?  It  has 
been  estimated  that  enough  food  is  wasted  In 
this  country  each  year  to  feed  20.000.000  peo- 
ple. Scarce  foods  would  not  be  sent,  only 
those  of  which  we  have  an  abundance,  sup- 
plemented by  supplies  from  South  Africa  and 
South  America  which  we  do  not  have  sufB- 
cient  shipping  to  move  for  our  own  uses. 

The  plan  does  not  call  for  the  complete 
feeding  of  these  children,  but  only  for  the 
supplying  of  additional  nourishment  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  health.  They  would 
continue  to  consume  as  much  food  from  their 
own  countries  as  Nazi  rations  and  the  avail- 
able supplies  permit.  The  effect  of  the 
blockade  on  Germany  would  *n  nc  way  be 
lessened;  it  would  only  be  leas  oppreseive  to 
our  allies. 

Senate  Resolution  100.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Gut  M.  Gn-Lrm  for  himself  and  Senator 
RoBZRT  A  Tatt,  haa  been  reported  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  It  states  that 
the  Senate  "does  express  the  conviction  that 
Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  extend 
the  Greek  experiment"  by  "the  setting  up  of 
systematic  and  definite  relief  for  all  sUicken 
and  hungry  countries."  House  Resolution 
221.  a  resolution  with  the  same  purpose,  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Hamilton  Pish, 
has  been  unanimously  reported  out  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

These  resolutions  express  only  the  opinion 
and  wish  of  the  Congress.  They  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  legislation.  When  passed,  to  be 
effective,  they  must  have  the  backing  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  outspoken  and  positive,  and  ac- 
tion, forceful  action,  by  the  administration. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  insist  that 
the  children  of  Europe  be  fed,  that  they  will 
not  take  an  unexplained  and  unsupported 
statement  that  it  ts  "strategically  Inadvis- 
able." the  relief  ships  will  soon  be  sailing. 

Sending  food  to  these  children  cannot  pos- 
sibly jeopardize  our  certain  victory  over  Ger- 
many. To  fall  the  children  now  is,  in  the  end, 
to  fall  ourselves  and  our  fighting  men,  to 
write  down  our  war  aim  of  a  democratic 
Europe.  Each  day  we  delay  sending  the  food 
we  are  betraying  more  children — children 
who  would  have  lived  to  be  our  friends  and 
allies — to  the  Pled  Piper  of  Death. 

And  one  last  question:  Why.  if  It  makes 
sense  to  feed  as  we  do  our  Norwegian,  Polish, 
French,  Belgian.  Dutch  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany,  is  it  wrong  to  feed  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  same  prisoners  outside  of 
Germany? 

In  the  name  of  a  merciful  God,  I  urge  every 
one  in  this  great  and  strong  and  Christian 
Nation  of  oxu-s  to  plead  with  the  administra- 
tion for  these  Innocent  children  of  our  allies. 

CUUtX  BOOTRX  Lucx. 
Washimotow,  D.  C,  April  12,  1944. 


The  HoBfrj  Horse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  H.  R.  3570.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam 


In  northwestern  Montana  should  come 
up  within  the  next  10  days.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  measure  to  the 
people  of  Montana  '  am  inserting  in  the 
RscoRO  material  which  will  make  more 
understandable  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
cern over  our  water  resources.  It  is  our 
greatest  resource  and  we  are  asking  the 
Congress  to  give  our  plea  its  most  serious 
and  earnest  consideration.  The  Hungry 
Horse  Dam,  if  authorized,  will  give  us 
security  and  allow  us  to  build  for  a  better 
and  a  greater  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  offer  the  following  newspaper 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Montana 
Standard  on  April  7,  1944.  It  illustrates. 
on  the  basis  of  stream-flow  studies,  what 
our  water  resources  are  and  how  much  of 
it  is  not  being  put  to  use  but  is  allowed 
to  go  to  waste. 

MONTANA   LOSES  ENOtJCH   WATER   EACH   HOtJ«  TO 
nUUGATE   XNTISE    SECTION 

Helena,  April  6.—  Enough  water  flows  out 
of  Montana  every  hour  to  irrigate  a  section 
Of  land  throughout  a  normal  Irrigating  sea- 
son, Fred  Buck.  State  engineer,  said  Thtu-s- 
day  in  a  summary  of  stream-flow  studies 
completed  recently  by  the  State  water  con- 
servation board 

"If  all  the  water  that  escapes  from  Montana 
each  year  could  be  stored  and  used  for  irriga- 
tion," Buck  said,  "we  could  irrigate  an  ad- 
ditional 8,000,000  acres  per  year.  That  would 
be  more  than  twice  our  present  2,000,000  ir- 
rigated acres." 

Buck  said  tabulations  of  stream  flow  show 
that  56  percent  of  the  State's  toUl  drainage 
Ir  acre-feet  is  carried  in  the  Columbia  river 
tributary  channels,  which  drain  considerably 
less  than  half  the  State's  total  area.  He  said 
th  Kootena.  River,  which  rises  in  Canada  and 
cuts  across  only  a  small  northwestern  corner 
of  Lincoln  County,  carries  8,250 ,000-acre-feet 
of  water  annaually,  while  the  CTark's  fork  of 
the  Columbia  carries  an  additional  15.250,000 
acre-feet,  both  emptying  into  the  Columbia. 
The  combined  flow  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  Rivers  at  the  Junction  Jtist 
across  the  border  In  North  Dakota  is  17,480,- 
000  acre-feet  annually,  or  47  percent  of  the 
State  toUl.  Of  this  total,  the  Yellowstone 
carries  8.330,000  acre-feet  and  the  Missouri 
9,250.000  acre-feet. 

Only  a  tiny  portion,  710,080  feet  annually, 
flows  neither  Into  the  Columbia  nor  Missouri 
channels.  This  Is  carried  by  the  St.  Mary 
River,  which  rises  In  Glacier  National  Park 
and  eventually  empties  Into  Hudson  Bay. 

Buck  said  a  total  of  only  6.000.000  acre-feet 
out  of  the  grand  total  of  more  than  32,000,000 
acre-feet  which  annually  leaves  the  State  now 
Is  retained  for  Irrigation  purposes.  He  said 
recent  snow  surveys  show  the  stored  water 
supply  in  motmtaln  snow  piles  is  81.2  percent 
of  normal. 


Robert  Morss  Lovett 


the  Washington  Post  on  April  15.  1944, 
from  which  the  following  excerpts  were 
taken.  Likewise  the  appraisal  of  the 
character  and  service  of  Mr.  Lovett  as 
portrayed  in  the  scroll  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens'  organizations  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  coincides  with  their  estimate 
of  him  as  a  public-spirited  resident  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  I  know  those  friends 
and  admirers  of  Prof.  Robert  Morss  Lov- 
ett heartily  approve  of  the  inclusion  of 
this  tribute  of  the  citizens  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

roc  THE  axcoKD 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  character  of  Robert 
Morss  Lovett  between  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Since  the  Virgin  Islanders,  whom 
he  served  and  among  whom  he  lived  for  414 
years  knew  him  rather  better  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  their  Judgment  of  him 
seems  worth  recording.  The  united  citlEens' 
organizations  of  the  Islands  presented  to  blm 
and  to  Mrs.  Lovett  a  scroll  which  read  as 
follows: 

"It  having  been  our  great  pleasure  and 
blessing  to  have  you  in  our  midst  for  nearly 
6  years,  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
that  on  the  eve  of  your  departure  from  our 
shores  we.  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
tender  to  you  this  expression  of  our  esteem. 
"Our  island  home,  our  community,  and.  In 
no  small  measure,  oiy  own  lives  have  been 
enriched  by  your  faithful  and  devoted  serv- 
ice and  by  your  shining  example  of  citlien- 
shlp.  Your  aealous  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  even  the  poorest  citizen,  your  firm 
and  unrelenting  demands  for  justice  to  the 
humblest;  your  vigorous  flght  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  'four  freedoms'  for  us,  the  people 
whom  you  chose  to  serve,  will  ever  remain 
amongst  our  treasured  memories. 

"We  are  proud  to  have  known  you,  to  have 
worked  with  you.  to  have  shared  your  dreama 
of  a  better  Virgin  Islands;  proud  to  have  yotir 
friendship;  proud  to  have  had  the  rare  priv- 
ilege of  association  with  a  lady  and  a  gen- 
tleman. 

"It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  you  will  find 
happiness  wherever  you  may  go  and  we  know, 
sad  though  the  loss  of  your  presence  may 
be,  that  you  will  still  be  with  us  In  the  many 
good  and  noble  causes  you  championed  and 
In  those  deeds  of  klndMess  which  neither  man 
nor  time  can  efface. 

"On  behalf  of  a  grateful  people,  reluctant 
to  let  you  go,  we  subscribe  ourselves." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  April  17, 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
former  neighbors  and  associates  of  Prof. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  heartily 
subscribe  to  the  sentiments  concerning 
him  expressed  in  an  editorial  printed  in 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  liiMHWiPW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17. 1944 

Mr.  R.-NKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
my  intention  to  take  up  the  cudgels  Just 
wielded  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  But  winkle]  with  refer- 
ence to  Republican  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident. 

I  have  Just  seen  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Wendel  L.  Willkie,  start  out  with  great 
ballyhoo,  with  a  world-wide  "one  world" 
background,  and  gradually  retreat  from 
the  wilds  of  Wisconsin,  as  Gov.  Bob 
Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  once  said:  "With  a 
hole  in  his  vanity  and  his  pride  in  a 
sling."    Under  the  circumstances,  I  pro- 


pose to  leave  the  selection  of  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President  to  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
McKella;  amendment  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  The  people  I 
represent  are  very  much  concerned  over 
that  amendment.  They  feel  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  activities  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  Just  at  a  time  when  it  is  doing 
the  greatest  job  of  any  governmental 
agency  that  has  ever  been  established. 
Twelve  years  ago,  in  1932,  the  local  power 
company  was  j>aying  less  than  2  mill.',  a 
kilowatt-hour  vor  electricity,  wholesale, 
at  Muscle  Shoals  and  was  selling  it  to  the 
people  I  represent,  that  is  to  the  domestic 
users,  at  an  average  of  10  cents  a  kilo- 
watt hour. 

Now  we  are  paying  4.8  mills  a  k.  w.  h. 
wholesale  for  it,  and  last  year  the  resi- 
dential consumers  of  my  home  city  paid 
an  average  of  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

It  is  the  greatest  agency  of  its  kind  on 
earth;  and  I  do  not  want  to  see  it  handi- 
capped, injured,  or  destroyed. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  inserting  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Tupelo  and  one 
adopted  by  the  city  of  Columbus: 

RESOLUTION  BT  TH«  CITT  OT  Ttn»KLO.  UUS. 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Tupelo,  Miss.,  that  there  is  no^;  pend- 
ing in  Congress  a  bill  which.  If  enacted,  would 
change  the  operation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  opinion  of  this  Board 
that  thU  legislation  would  cripple  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
wotild  vitally  affect  its  usefulness,  not  only 
m  this  territory,  but  to  the  entire  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  great  contribution  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  now  making 
to  the  war  effort  would  be  seriously  endan- 
gered; and 

Whereas  under  the  original  act.  as  passed 
by  Congress,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  ready  when  war  came,  and  has  met  all 
the  demands  required  of  it  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  law  gave  them  the  right  to  make 
quick  decisions  and  to.  conduct  its  program 
in  a  businesslike  manner;  and 

Whereas  this  board  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority and  has  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  conducted  governmental  agencies  it  has 
ever  dealt  with:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  thU  board  petition  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  vote  against  the  McKellar 
amendments  to  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  directly  affect  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin  with  the 
expressed  hope  that  he  will  use  hU  influence 
to  defeat  this  dangerous  legislation. 

This  the  4th  day  of  AprU  1944. 

J.  P.  Nanmst. 
Mayor  0/  Tupelo,  Mist. 

Attest: 

J.  H.  Mxurrr,  Clerk. 

tISOLtmON   BT   THX   CITT   OF   COLtTMBCS,   MISC. 

Whereas  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill,  aa  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  amended  by  the  Senate,  prorldea 
that  all  of  the  revenues  of  the  Tennesae* 
Valley  Authority  shaU  be  placed  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  Department,  aatf 
that  all  funds  expended  by  the  Avrtbortty 
shall  first  be  appropriated  toy 
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the  operations  of  the  TennevM 

VaUey  Authority  haw  be«n  Tery  •ucceeeful 
and  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  territory 
Mn«d  by  the  Authority,  and  It  appears  to 
th«  mayor  and  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Columbus.  Idas.,  that  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed change  In  the  method  of  handling  the 
Authority's  funds  wlU  Inerltably  handicap 
tbs  Authority  In  Its  operations  and  make  It 
VMble  to  act  qulclUy  In  emergencies,  which 
wtU  result  in  Inferior  service  to  the  many 
municipalities  and  cooperatlTes  in  lU  terri- 
tory: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  l>y  the  mayor  »nd  eity  council. 
That  they  go  on  record  as  bellerlng  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  changing  the 
■Mtbod  of  handling  the  Authority's  funds 
will  not  be  for  the  beat  interests  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  Authority  itself,  or  the 
customara  senrM  by  the  Authority,  and  may 
racult  In  great  hardship  to  the  Authority 
and  Its  customers:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  ot  the  conference 
eonmlttees  oonslderlng  the  independent  of- 
•dm  approprUtkm  bill  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Member  of  Ooagr—  from  Mississippi. 

The  above  U  a  true  copy  of  a  resoluUon 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Columbtis.  Miss.,  at  a  meeting  on  April  11. 
1944. 

T.  W.  Haans. 
Jfoyor  of  Columbus.  Mia$. 

Attest: 

T.  W.  LBwm.  Jr..  SeortUtry. 


Anwranceiiient  of  War  Cataalties 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IM  TBI  HOU8B  OP  RBPRBBENTATIVBB 

Monday.  AprU  17. 1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  recently  that  telegrams 
from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
announcing  the  death  or  serious  wound- 
Ins  of  boys  in  the  armed  forces  are.  in 
many  places,  delivered  t>y  tazicab  serv- 
ices under  contract  with  the  telegraph 
companies.  This  practice  has  become  so 
welU  known  that  relatives  are  stricken 
jwlth  fear  and  dread  when  they  see  un- 
called taxlcabs  stopping  in  front  of  their 
homes. 

One  can  readily  Imagine  the  feelings 
of  a  mother  on  seeing  a  taxicab  stop  in 
front  of  her  home  and  the  driver  ap- 
proach with  a  telegram.  I  am  told  by 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  taxicab  services 
delivering  these  death  messages  in  the 
county  of  my  residence.  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
mothers  to  faint  or  go  mto  hysterics 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  a  telegram. 
The  shock  induced  by  the  unannounced 
vWt  of  the  taxicab  and  the  blunt  con- 
vejance  of  the  death  message  in  this 
manner  is  too  much  for  the  average  per- 
son to  stand. 

It  would  seem  entirely  feasible  for  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  convey 
the  sad  news  to  shocked  parents  in  some 
more  humane  manner,  and  I  should  like 
to  mssest  that,  before  a  message  an- 
nouncing the  death  or  serious  wounding 
of  a  boy  in  the  armed  services  is  de- 


livered to  his  parents  they  should  be 
prepared  gradually  to  r»ceive  the  same; 
and  I  further  suggest  tl  lat  this  prepara- 
Uon  should  be  made  bjr  the  visit  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospe  .  a  preacher,  a 
priest,  or  a  rabbi  to  ti  le  home  for  the 
purpose  of  mentally  preparing  the  rela- 
tives to  receive  the  sad  news.  I  under- 
stand that  in  some  slaces  zmnlsters, 
priests,  and  rabbis  Have  volunteered 
their  services  for  such  missions,  and  I 
am  sure  if  a  call  were  ii  sued  for  this  sort 
of  service  there  Is  not  i  religious  leader 
of  the  Christian  or  Jjwish  faiths  who 
would  not  gladly  wel<ome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  this  I  umanitarian  and 
patriotic  service.  I  suggest  that  the 
War  and  Navy  Departm  ents  use  the  serv 
Ices  of  preachers,  priesfs,  and  rabbis  for 
this  purpose. 


Mr.  Bowles  Hat  Made 
Otker  GuDf  es  in  the 
the  Price  Control  Ak 
aad   Rc^KUf   Paper 
Businessmen  and  tlM 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 


HON.  WRIGHH 

or  V 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RElTlESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  h4.  1944 

Mr.  PATBffAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  improve^ 
ment  in  the  administrs  tion  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  A  ;t  is  making  sub- 
stantial headway  unde  the  management 
of  Administrator  Ches  er  Bowles.    A  law 
of  this  type  without  an  y  previous  experi- 
ence or  guide  to  follow  r  naturally  would 
bring  on  misconceptic  ns  and  errors  of 
omission  and  commissi  m  of  policy  under 
the  best  administrations.    With  college 
professors  having  no    >ractlcal  business 
experiences,  the  error    of  omission  and 
commission  would  nat|Lirally  be  intensi- 
fied. 

Credil  should  be  giv^n  to  Administra- 
tor Bowles  for  his  earnest  endeavors  to 
improve  administratio  i  of  the  law  and 
eliminate  the  complicated  regulations, 
language  which  has  leen  difficult  even 
for  lawyers  to  interp«  t.  The  numerous 
regulations,  reports,  a;  id  forms  required 
of  business  have  created  no  end  of  ad- 
verse reaction  in  face  )f  the  shortage  of 
help.  What  has  been  ivailable  has  been 
in  many  instances  ine  flcient  because  of 
lack  of  experience. 

It  has  naturally  taken  time  to  thor- 
oughly digest  the  nee  is  and  survey  all 
phases  to  bring  relief  U  >  the  businessman. 
Mr.  Bowles  has  made  some  radical 
changes  by  bringing  into  his  organiza- 
tion businessmen  witn  practical  experi- 
ence. Moreover,  he  is  proving  a  genuine 
sincerity  in  weeding  out  superfluous  and 
cimibersome  reports  md  forms  which 
businessmen  have  b«n  required  to  fill 
out.  It  is  understands  lie.  of  course,  how 
these  have  proved  irksome  with  all  the 
other  problems  of  business  incident  to 
war  conditions. 


and  It  Making 

Administration  of 

by  Simplifyinf 

Work  To  Aid 

Pnbtic 


REMARKS 


PATMAN 


BAMS  396  KXFORTS  AND  FORMS 

In  1  week  in  the  recent  past,  for  Illus- 
tration, Mr.  Bowles  announced  the  dis- 
carding of  296  forms  and  reports  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  These  eliminations  will  ma- 
terially simplify  conditions  under  which 
businessmen  have  been  operating  in  the 
past.  This  will  take  a  load  from  their 
shoulders  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
paper  work  to  that  extent.  It  shows 
tangible  progress  in  the  direction  of  re- 
lief to  men  engaged  in  business  and 
affected  by  the  operations  of  the  Price 
Control  Act. 

It  has  required  time  and  patient  study 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  personnel  to  make  these 
changes  as  well  as  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bowles  that  something 
Is  necessary  to  relieve  businessmen 
already  affected  with  many  trying  prob- 
lems aside  from  complying  with  the  Price 
Control  Act. 

Another  illustration  of  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  curtailing  paper 
work  for  business  concerns  is  indicated 
in  a  letter  from  Howard  D.  Williams, 
treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills  Abra- 
sive Co..  of  North  Grafton.  Mass.  This 
letter  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
McConnell,  of  the  Norton  Co..  of  Worces- 
ter. Mass..  chairman  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, who  helped  to  revise  O.  P.  A. 
form  on  which  business  concerns  all  over 
the  country  make  their  financial  opera- 
tion costs  each  year: 

"^  thought  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  have  Just  submitted  our  O.  P.  A. 
Form  A  for  our  year  ending  December  81. 
1943,"  writes  Mr.  Willlanu  to  Mr.  Norton. 

sAvxs  DATS  or  wouc 

Oompletlon  of  thla  form  from  our  records 
took  Juat  1  hour.  The  data  called  for  by 
O.  P.  A.  In  their  previous  requlrementa  gave 
them  no  more  significant  Information,  but 
were  called  for  In  form  that  obliged  us  to 
q>end  days,  not  minutes,  in  their  preparation. 

As  I  believe  you  were  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  worked  out  and  recommended 
the  changed  form,  we  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  Job  done,  and  Incidentally  to  add 
personal  thanks. 

Now  will  you  start  in  on  the  Income-tax 
meas. 

Probably  the  severest  critics  of  O.  P.  A. 
regulations,  red  tape,  complex  orders, 
amendments,  inability  to  understand 
their  meaning  and  because  of  the  extra 
work  forced  on  them  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  what  was  required  of  them, 
have  been  the  retail  grocers.  Being  a 
business  operated  by  men  almost  ex- 
clusively they  have  been  severely  handi- 
capped as  their  help  has  either  gone  to 
war  or  into  defense  work.  This  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  green  help 
without  any  experience  as  a  general  rule. 

TO  SUiPLITT  UTAIL  OPERATIONS 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 

just  announced  what  will  be  a  radical 
change  in  policy  affecting  the  explana- 
tion and  enforcement  of  food  price  ceil- 
ings at  retail  which  is  now  in  the  making. 
Through  this  policy  it  is  planned  to  more 
thoroughly  sell  the  retailers  the  idea  of 
price  control  through  an  educational  pro- 
gram showing  the  need  for  these  regula- 
tions. 

Any  amendment  that  is  issued  which 
affects  retail  pricing  will  be  accompanied 
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by  what  O.  P.  A.  terms  a  "retailer  biU- 
letin"  which  wUl  explain  the  action  to  the 
retailer  Under  this  plan  to  be  instituted 
at  once  after  the  lawyer  draits  an 
amendment,  the  price  specialist  wUl  ex- 
Dlain  in  writing  just  what  the  action 
means  to  retaUers.  Following  this  an 
Sp  a  staff  writer  wiU  put  that  explana- 
Uon"into  a  retailer  bulletin  This  will 
be  prepared  before  the  amendment  is 
cleared  for  announcement.  ., When  these 
bulletins  are  printed  they  wiU  be  distrib- 
uted to  regional  and  district  O.  P.  A. 
offices   for  further  distribution   to  the 

^'^  The  resulting  effect  of  this  Js  that  re- 
tailers and  especially  those  in  classes  1 
and  "representing  merchants  doing  the 
smallest  volume  of  business.  wiU  obtain 
mformatlon  in  language  they  can  readily 

understand  in  place  o' f  °P»f^,  °' ^^^.^i 
orders.    The  reasons  behind  this  drastic 

move  are  threefold: 
First  Simple  understandable  regula- 

"°S»cond.  Perform  a  careful  and  intelli- 
gent Job  of  educating  the  retailer;  and 
?liird   Enforce     regulations     strictly 

when  necessary.  

fCECoaiazts  mxo  or  bttto  jo» 
The  O  P  A.  recognizes  that  the  better 
.    job  that  is  done  on  the  first  and  second 
he  trouble  encountered  with  the  third 
will  be  reduced  in  proportion,  and  better 
7esulVs  accomplished.  The  effect  Is  simple 
regulations,  give  the  retailer  a  simple  and 
easy  method  of  following  price  contro^. 
iZZ^iy  ceilings  Win  be  easie^  for  the 
retailers,  consumers  and  O.  P.  ^-  «am 
iners  will  know  what  top  prices  are.  price 
nanels  will  be  better  able  to  correct  er- 
??S  through  friendly  education  rather 
than  an  enforcement  threat,  with  an  in- 
dex of  price  controls  the  retailer  can  teU 
at  a  C  ance  what  mark-up  or  pnce  may  be 
charged,  what  regulation   app  ies.  and 
which  retailer  bulletin  explains  it. 
""  Another  innovation  that  reduc^  wor^ 
for  retailers  is  the  issuance  of  toker^  a^ 
chanee  for  ration  stamps.     This  plan 
sS  up  buying  by  the  housewife  and 
reduces  the  time  involved  for  retailers  in 
waiting  on  their  customers.  ^^ 

Still  another  change  that  has  J^t  been 
instituted  for  the  good  and  convenience 
oi  both  store  patrons  and  merchants  is 
the  abandonment  of  expuration  dates  for 
ration  stamps.  Under  the  former  plan 
housewives  were  much  concerned  about 
expiration  dates  of  red  and  b  ue  f  m;«^ 
They  frequently  lost  track  of  the  dates 

^^    '^^  i'f^forZ^.'^    fntddition 
^^rrtJ'^^ZT^sV.    to    redeem 

stamps  at  the  last  minu^f  ,^;?^f„\^e'rv  ^^ 
confusion  in  stores  and  delay  in  serving 
patrons.  Moreover,  this  eas^  up  the 
^Train  on  retailers  with  limited  help. 

HID  TO   FABMIRS 

A  further  move  is  in  the  direction  of 
heUTfarmers  and  those  who  patronize 
farmers  in  the  purchase  of  "je^ts  ^° 
enable  such  buyers  to  purchase  in  larger 
quantities  they  are  now  Permitted  to  use 
two  series  of  ration  s^^fps  for  eacn 
ration  book  instead  of  one  to  obtain  meat 
from  the  farmers. 

Here.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bave  a  num- 
ber  of  illustrations  to  show  the  improve 


menu  that  have  taken  place  in  the  ef- 
forts of  Administrator  Bowles  to  adopt 
more  practical  ways  to  administer  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  to  relieve 
the  strain  upon  business,  to  recognize 
their  difficulties  due  to  the  war.  and  also 
to  assist  consumers  in  doing  their  mar- 
keting. 


Life  Line  to  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  17,  1944 

tX   POPC   KDITOUAL 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional RECORD.  I  include  editorial 
entitled  "Life  Line  to  Victory."  which  ap- 
peared in  n  Progresso  Italo-Americano 
Sn  January  18.  1944.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Fouriih  War  Loan  drive.  U  Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano  is  one  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  has  a  very  large  cir- 
culation throughout  the  city  and  area. 


un  van  to  victoet— app«al  to 

ITALO-AMERICAMS 

A»  chairman  of  the  Italian  section  oj  the 
New  York  State  War  bond  drive.  1  am  taking 
tZ  occasion  to  address  myself  to  ^1  Amer- 
iSL  of  lUllan  origin.    To  us  t^l-  War  »K,nd 
campaign  U  not  a  matter  ol  o^f'^lV    «°f ^'J* 
some  unspent  money,  some  lale  doUa"- ,^ 
TuT  Government     We  will  be  throwing  our- 
MlveTmto  this  Wa.  bond  drive  even  more 
^thuslastlcally   and   energetically   than   we 
have  done  In  any  of  the  previous  campaigns^ 
We  are  now  on  one  of  the  last  laps  of  the  race 
to  overtake  and  overwhelm  the  mortal  enemy 
o?  an  fhat  1.  decent  and  humane  the  savage 
foe  of  all  that  we  cherish  and  value  as  clvU- 
StSn      in   the   preceding  War   loan   cam- 
D^i^  our  efforts  and  results  won  the  admlra- 
STarcommendation  of  o-  Go-^m 
authorities    and    national    leaders^    Nearly 
awioooooo   of   War   bonds   were   bought   by 
JSeTca^  of  Italian  extraction  throughout 
the  State  of  New  York 

Nearly  a  mlUlon  Americans  of  "aUan  ex- 
traction are  now  fighting  Side  by  b We  with 
many  of  their  kinsmen  .iving  In  I^ly  .  In 
S^d   ranks,  these  heroic    sons  of   Italian 
U^Re  are  today  battling  against  a  common 
enem?-the  Teutonic  barbarians  Inside  Italy. 
tSe  hordi  of  Hlrohlto  In  the  Pacific.    The 
soil  of  the  Roman  oenlnsula  Is  now  being 
hallowed  with  the  blood  of  our  beloved  sons, 
Srothe™   Ind  fathers  In  American  uniform 
Jnd  ^tb  the  blood  of  the  inhabltanu  of 
ualv  Itself.    In  the  Infernal  heat  of  battle 
There  a«  being  welded  the  forces  which  will 
TiZ  Victory   to  both  people,  and  cement 
their  lasting  friendship.  Am..rl- 

In  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  we  i^ert- 
caS  of  Italian  descent  have  a  twofold  in- 
.     ♦;««      Fverv  dollar  we  lend  our  Govern- 
S  "   Slpa  oS^c'eriied  land  of  adoption 
Se  Unlte'J  State.,  to  preserve  and  e^and 
Its  democratic  Institutions.     It  ^  "»««  ^P^ 
itltutlons  which  have  meant  so  much  to  us 
in  nnt2)rtunlty  to  fulfill  our  hopes  and  live 
L  t2?£  and  JuUer  life.    At  the  same  time, 
JvSS  war  tSnd  we  now  buy  hastens  the  day 
oruill  independence  for  Italy,  tosures  the 
2vlval  (rf  fr.Sdom  for  the  Italian  people  and 
^!lr  rStoratlon  to  a  place  of  dignity  and 
£nor  SSi  S  great  Ltlon.  of  the  world. 


What  nobler  Ideals,  what  higher  goals,  coxUd 
InspU*  us  than  to  serve  at  one  and  the 
saine  time  America  and  liberated  It*lyt 
America,  land  of  realteed  promUea.  the  land 
of  dreams  come  true,  and  hope.  atUlned  for 
curselve.  and  our  offspring.  And  lU^y.  Uie 
land  of  our  forefathers,  the  soU  that  ha. 
nursed  and  nurtured  so  many  lUustrloua  ton* 

of  all  mankind.  .,        ,»  . 

In  this  vein  I  speak  to  my  fellow  Italo- 
Amerlcans.    I  know  I  am  telling  them  only 
what  they  feel  deep  down  In  their  hearts.    AU 
of  VI.  aspire  to  ever  greater  happlneM.     In 
fighting  for  the  preservation  of  thU  right  to 
the  pursuit  of  happlneM.  every  one  of  u.  1. 
inspired  and  guided  by  MaMlnl,  that  stal- 
wart champion  of  Italian  freedom  »nd  hu- 
man welfare,  when  he  told  the  world:    "The 
W)le  origin  of  every  right  1.  m  a  duty  ful- 
fUled."     I  might  weU  add:  And  the  greater 
the  right,  the  higher  the  duly     U  U  to  thl. 
.plrlt  that  I  appeal  to  aU  It«^o-Amerlcan. 
to  show  the  way  and  buy  more  War  bond, 
today      In  this  plea  I  an  only  translating 
Into   inadequate   words   their   own   warmest 
feelings  and  strongest  convictions,  their  own 
clearest  thoughts  and  finest  Ideals. 

To  u.  who  have  come  to  America's  shore. 
to  e.'=cnpe  back-breaking  poverty  and  «)ul- 
crushlng  want,  to  those  of  us  who  have  found 
in  the  United  States  a  haven  from  fear  and 
tyranny,  the  fourth  War  bond  campaign  Is  a 
stirring  confirmation  and  timely  reminder  of 
an  undying  universal  truth.  Liberty  is  not  a 
drug  which  someone  can  prescribe  for  us.  It 
is  a  living  plant  of  alow  and  difficult  growth 
which  demands  consWnt  care  and  continuous 
cultivation  by  all  of  us.  PuUy  aware  of  thl. 
ImmorUl  truth  and  deeply  arousal  by  the 
Brave  Axis  menace  to  our  own  freedom,  as 
well  as  to  the  rlghu  and  freedom  of  the 
Italian  and  all  other  Uberty-lovlng  People".  . 
we  Italo-Amerlcans  wUl  go  all  out  to  help 
our  country  go  well  over  the  top  In  thla 

When  our  country's  need,  are  greater,  our 
own  efforts  and  deeds  must  be  greater.  The 
time  to  buy  more  War  bonds  Is  today.  Post- 
poned effort,  will  never  win  u.  a  laatlng  and 
luEt  peace.  No  two  words  can  be  more  ter- 
ribly bitter  than  "too  late."  The  mofe  w« 
wUl  suppor  the  attack,  the  sooner  wUl  our 
loved  ones  be  back-triumphantly  from 
Italy,  from  the  Pacific,  and  from  all  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronU. 

It  is  with  joy  and  pride  that  I  say  to  the 
Italo-Amerlcan    community:    American,    of 
Italian  origin  have  done  it  weU  »>ej°«  "J 
will  do  even  better  now.    To  as«ure  victory  in 
1944,  we  will  buy  War  bond,  more  *nd  "ore. 
1   Let  us  all  do  our  best  to  .peed  the  day  of 
'   freedom',  triumph  over  Axis  barbarism. 
Geneboso  Pope, 
State  Chairman.  War  Bond  Commtttee 

for  AmeHcans  of  Italian  Origin. 


Tbe  IV-F  Draft  Classificatioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  AprU  17. 1944 
Mr  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  caU  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  situation  with  which 
Soys  who  are  placed  by  Selective  Service 
in  the  classification  of  IV-P  are  con- 

^  These  boys  have  been  Placed  in  the^ 
f  erred  class  because  of  physical  disabOKV 
and  yet  the  average  person  has  do  «*— 


'a-i 
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«f  knowlnf  whether  a  boy  U  deferred  be* 
•MM  of  »  b«d  heMTt.  (or  loitance,  or  U 
eradlng  mlUunr  iervlce:  coiuequently, 
many  of  thei»  boy*  pUM»d  m  IV-F  are 
eontUnUy  being  haraawd  by  well- 
Bifffwtnf  people  who.  aeetag  a  boy  not  in 
uniform  make  remarka  In  his  hearing  or 
even  bluntly  aak  him  why  he  is  not  in 
uniform  and  alwayi  with  the  implication 
that  he  l«  a  slacker  or  one  who  ia  not 
doing  his  duty. 

This  is.  of  course,  utterly  unjust  to 
theie  rV-F  boys  and  yet  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  human  reaction  at  the  sight  of 
auch  boys  out  of  uniform.  For  the  pur- 
poa*  of  correcting  this  situation  I  there- 
fore suggest.  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  adopt  a  button  or  other  in- 
signia to  be  worn  by  the  boy  who  is  clas- 
sified in  IV-F  by  which  he  will  be  identi- 
fied as  one  who  is  not  in  uniform  because 
of  the  rules  of  Selective  Service  and  who, 
therefore,  is  manifestly  not  a  coward  or 
slacker  or  willfully  evadinc  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country. 

I  understand  that  the  SelecUve  Service 
contemplates  the  drafting  of  IV-F  boys 
Into  some  sort  of  labor  battalions  and  I 
stMHild  like  to  suggest  that,  if  this  is  done, 
these  boys  should  not  be  required  to  work 
In  civilian  clothes  and  be  subjected  to 
the  taunts  and  sarcasm  and  humiliating 
remarks  of  those  with  whom  they  come 
In  contact  and  should  be  placed  in  some 
sort  of  uniform  to  identify  them  as  men 
serving  in  labor  battalions  or  in  limited 
service  but.  nevertheless,  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  will  recognise  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestions  I  have  Just 
made  and  put  the  same  into  actual  prac- 
tice as  speedily  as  possible  where  IV-P 
boys  are  inducted  into  the  service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  irsw  HAMrsHiu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNT All  V  BS 

Monday.  April  17. 1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oa>.  I  toclude  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  April  16. 
liH4: 

AMOUCAM   VOSXICN    POUCT 

The  votot  of  Amerlc<i  assiuned  new  au- 
thority In  world  affairs  during  the  past  week 
when  Secretary  Huil.  supplemented  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Long,  spoke  up  to  explain 
•new  the  foundations,  the  alms,  the  ideals, 
and  the  Umltations  of  American  foreign 
policy.  They  were  speaking  on  the  eve  ol 
great  tveota,  when  the  American  Natkm  is 
preparing  to  lay  lt«  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  ot  victory  and  peace.  The  program  to 
which  they  gave  eloquent  itipport  rises 
above  perttaan  clamor  or  special  pleading, 
and  the  general  satisfaction  with  which  it 
has  be«n  received  both  here  and  abroad  U  re- 
MMDlnc.  MOMoyer.  ••  Mr.  HuU  emphasised, 
thle  program  to  advanced  by  a  nation  which 
to  epinking  not  from  weakneee  but  from 
strength.  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  It  will  carry 
'  kte  weight  In  the  London  oonfenmees 


premises  from  which 


iki 


sttmded  by  Ur.  Stettl  ahis  ■•  tbto  country^ 
ranking  repreeenUttve, 

The  program  doca  no  t  pretend  either  to  lay 
down  the  law  or  to  sol  re  all  problema  of  the 
world.    But  It  does  ou  ilne  the  fundamental 


ve  must  proceed,  the 


Immediate  and  ultimate  goals  for  which  we 

hopeful   methods   of 
[undamental  premises 


strive,   and   the   most 

atUlnlng  them.    The 

are:  First,  that  the  f u  i  diplomatic  power  of 

the  United  SUtes  mus ;  be  committed  to  the 


total  victory  through 
allies,  and   that  this 


military  necessities  of 
cooperation  with  our 
must  determine  In  tie  first  Instance  every 
diplomatic  step  we  tike;  second,  that  the 
American  foreign  po  icy  must  express  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  will  of  the  135.000,000 
people  of  America  wlo  give  this  policy  Its 
force,  but  also  determl  ne  Ita  possibilities  and 
Its  limitations.  The  [oals  are:  First,  total 
victory  and  the  compl  ste  overthrow  of  nazl- 
Irm.  fascism,  and  Japi  nese  Jingoism;  second, 
the  earliest  possible  n  storatlon  of  order  and 
stability  through  Strang,  progressive,  and 
popular  governments  dedicated  neither  to 
revolution  ot  reactloi,  but  to  democratic 
achievement  and.  thld.  a  democratic  world 
organization  of  seven  ilgn  nations  based  on 
the  power  of  the  Unl»d  States,  the  British 
Commonwealth,  Russli,  and  China,  but  em- 
bracing all  nations.  Urge  and  small,  for  the 
maintenance  of  p>ea<e,  the  settlement  at 
intemationai  disputes ,  ami  the  promotion  of 
a  free  and  expandinf  economy  as  the  best 
means  of  social  and  |  tolltical  progress.  The 
methods  for  attalnln  {  these  goals  are  not 
unilateral  action  or  national  power  politics 
but  united  and  agreed  action  based  on  a  reign 
of  law  and  morality  i  Dd  the  harmonizing  of 
the  real  Interests  ol  the  four  big  powers 
which  must  assume  responsibility  for  the 
program. 

This,  in  general.  Is  ^e  program  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  tl  e  declarations  of  Mos- 
cow and  Teheran.  Ihese  are  neither  pious 
platitudes,  as  some  icoflera  would  have  us 
think,  nor  are  they  an  immutable  code  of  law. 
But  tiiey  do  represent  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation.  Mr  Hull  specifically 
warns  that  any  propcsal  Is  dangerous  for  us 
and  misleading  to  ot  lers  if  It  does  not  find 
the  sanction  of  populi  ir  support  in  this  coun- 
try. To  this  Mr.  Lon  {  adds  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  armed  f o  ces  of  this  country  to 
be  used  for  the  suppi  rt  of  any  group  or  any 
government  oontrar]  to  the  wUl  of  the 
people 

As  Mr.  Hull  repet  tedly  emphasizes,  the 
chances  and  effective]  lesa  of  this  program  de- 
pend on  agreement  among  the  Alllea  and 
among  the  American  people  themselves.  To 
attain  the  former,  numerous  Inter-Allled 
commissions  and  cc  nferences  are  now  at 
work.  To  attain  the  Utter.  Mr.  HuU  has  In- 
voked the  aid  and  advloe  of  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Congress  n  order  to  svoid  the 
mistakes  following  i  le  last  World  War.  He 
Is  fully  aware  that  tb  la  Is  a  slow  and  difficult 
process,  but  he  pref(  rs  to  let  the  necessary 
agreements  grow  &Io\  riy  and  organically,  and 
he  can  furnish  solU  evidence  that  we  are 
making  progress  by  <  his  method. 


Problem  of  die  Press — I 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WUll AM  A.  ROWAN 

Of  MiLiiNna 

IN  THI  BOtJU  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVBB 

Monday. ,  jtril  17. 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  c  Ktend  my  remarks  in 
the  Racon.  I  tnel  de  the  folloinng  edi- 
torial from  the  Ch  sago  Times  of  April  4: 


pBosuac  or  Tin 

Wieeonaln  today  to  in  the  news  because  of 
Its  Presidential  primary.  That  makee  this  a 
good  dsy  to  call  attention  to  a  problem  m 
the  relationship  of  newspapers  to  politics  that 
was  brought  into  focus  in  connection  with 
this  primary. 

When  Wendell  Wlllkle  was  campaigning 
for  Wisconsin  delegates  the  Times  assigned 
Its  Washington  reporter.  Robert  E  Kennedy, 
to  cover  the  news  of  WUlkles  tour.  Other 
newspapers  also  had  correspondents  on  the 
story. 

It  was  all  in  the  day's  work.  Yet  we  were 
criticized  and  by — of  all  soiu-ces — the  editor 
of  another  newspaper.  The  newspaper  Is  the 
Dally  Herald,  of  MerrlU,  Wis.,  and  the  editor 
is  Mr.  Walt  Chllsen.  Mr.  Chllsen  declared 
that  by  assigning  reporters  to  Mr.  WUlkle's 
tour  we  were  "magnifying  ( Wlllkle  s)  utter- 
ances out  of  all  proportion."  He  also  talked 
about  "a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  New  Deal 
newspapera."  In  the  group  besides  the  Times 
were  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and 
others  with  which  it  had  been  a  practice  to 
cover  Important  political  events. 

It  puzzled  us  that  an  editor  should  talk 
that  way. 

VACT8    CLSAB    UV    OUB    PXTZZLtMKNT 

Our  puzzlement  began  to  lift  after  we  dis- 
covered some  facts.  Fact  No.  1  was  that 
Editor  Chllsen  was  a  candidate  for  Presiden- 
tial delegate  in  the  Wisconsin  primary.  He 
was  runnlne;  for  the  office  under  the  designa- 
tion "Antl-Waikle  "  Fact  No.  2  was  that  he 
Is  recognized  as  a  "veteran  Republican  lead- 
er." Fact  No.  3  was  that  the  vice  chairman 
of  the  Republican  organization  In  thto  par- 
ticular Wisconsin  county  Is  a  Joseph  A.  Chll- 
sen, whose  address  Is  "care  of  the  Merrill 
Herald." 

We  asked  ourselves:  "In  what  capacity  was 
Mr.  Chllsen  speaking?  As  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor, or  as  a  political  figure?" 

If  he  were  speaking  as  newspaper  editor, 
the  Implications  of  his  remarks  did  not  make 
sense — certainly  not  In  accord  with  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  purposes  of  newspapers. 
But  if  be  spoke  as  "antl-Willkle  candidate" 
his  remarks  did  make  sense — but  It  would  be 
]X)Iltlcal  sense,  not  newspaper  sense. 

We  could  stop  here.  If  all  that  was  Impor- 
tant was  Just  to  clarify  this  one  Incident,  if 
our  point  were  merely  to  answer  criticism. 
The  incident.  In  Itself,  is  not  any  mountain, 
and  we  are  not  so  thin-skinned  that  we  fret 
over  criticism. 

But  this  matter  does  raise  an  issue,  one 
that  hasn't  had  much  attention  from  this 
generation  at  least,  one  that  ought  to  be 
faced  by  all  newspapers,  and  by  the  public  In 
whose  service  newspapers  are  supposed  to  be 
dedicated.  The  Issue  Is:  How  closely  asso- 
ciated with  party  politics  and  with  the  te- 
tual  administration  of  government  Is  It 
proper  for  a  newspaper  to  be  under  the  free- 
dom the  people  have  given  the  press? 

Phrased  another  way,  the  issue  Is:  If  the 
press  Is  to  perform  Its  proper  function, 
should  there  not  be  an  Inviolable  separation 
between  the  press  and  government? 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  newspaper  owner 
or  editor  has  as  much  right  to  engage  In  ac- 
tive politics,  or  to  hold  public  office,  as  any 
other  citizen. 

It  may  be  argtied  that  newspaper  owners 
have  held  the  highest  offices,  and  the  country 
has  not  gone  to  the  dogs. 

It  can  be  pointed  out,  too.  that  it  had  been 
traditional  in  this  country  for  newspapers  to 
'^lek"  eandldstes  for  oOce.  from  local  ofll- 
elsls  to  the  President  of  the  United  Ststee. 

Some  newspaper  offices  hsve  been  btisler 
as  political  headquarters  than  as  purveyors 
of  news. 


TWD-mtmo  SAi 

All  thto  to  famUlar  to  Aaosrlean  politics. 

Zt  may  even  be  conceded  that  it  to  all  under 
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tbs  hesdmg  of  sccepted  practice.  CerUlnly 
there  Is  nothing  immoral  or  Illegal  In  a  news- 
paper proprietor  or  editor  lesdtng  the  double 
U  iTof  Journalist  and  politician  or  of  Journal- 
ist and  office- holder 

In  Individual  cases,  such  two-timing  may 
be  prectoely  the  right  thing  at  a  particular 

time.  ^        ,., 

But  If  the  press  generally,  through  multi- 
plication of   such   Individual   cases,  should 
become   so   entwined    and    mixed    up    with 
politics  and  office-holding  that  It  Is  not  at 
loi  separate  from  Government,  but  gets  Into 
Government  through  Its  political  satellites, 
haven't  we  a  serious  problem  on  our  hands? 
The  Times  believes  there  Is  a  problem  here. 
It  thanks  the  Wisconslnlte  for  his  criticism, 
because  that  brought  up  the  subject.     The 
Times  believes  this  problem  gets  to  the  vlUls 
of  why  freedom  of  the  press  Is— and  must 
be—a   constitutionally    guaranteed    part   of 
our  Government's  system.    WCU  go  Into  that 
to  another  editorial. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
District 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW   TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  ApHl  17.  1944 


Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mVrks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing radio  address  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  April  15, 1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  at  this  time,  I  th  nk 
it  only  right  to  thank  my  sponsors  the 
patrtotic  women  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs 
for  their  undying  Interest  In  the  principles 
they  have  espoused.  They  are  doing  a  won- 
derful lob  winning  this  war  and  building  up 
morale,  not  only  on  the  home  front  but  among 
the  servicemen. 

Some  of  the  clubs  have  circulated  peti- 
tions during  the  past  few  days  t'^o^^J"; 
lous  plante  and  factories  In  the  district. 
I  have  already  received  petitions  bear  ng 
over  a  thousand  names  and  am  presenting 
them  to  Congress  each  day  as  they  are  sent 
to  me  by  club  members. 

The  petitions  read  as  follows: 
"To  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States: 

"We  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Hall 
Furlough  Clubs  of  America  and  friends  do 
hereby  petition  your  honorable  body  to  pass 
H  B  1604.  otherv/lse  known  as  the  Hail 
furlough  blU.  introduced  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth    Congress     by    Congressman     tovoN 

AKTHT7E   HaIX." 

Not  long  ago.  someone  wrote  me  from 
Johnson  City  and  asked  me  If  I  aPPJo^eJ 
the  work  the  Hall  I'^ulough  Clubs  are  doing. 
She  also  asked  me  If  I  am  a  member  of  a 

*^^  Yes:  I  wrote  b«:k  to  her.  I  heartUy  ap- 
proved of  the  work  these  clubs  are  doing. 
Any  American  can  do  no  less  than  approve 
of  their  high  and  noble  objectives  WJo 
would  disapprove  of  the  clubs'  effort  to  help 
the  servicemen?  ^      .^.^..^ 

Who  would  be  sc  unpatriotic  as  to  rldlcnne 
the  sincere,  honeit  Americans  who  belong 
to  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  whose  naal^ob- 
jectlve  to  to  obUlo  free  furlough  t"*^; 
tTtlon  for  our  soldiers,  sailors,  "nd  marine.? 
Who  would  be  so  dumb  ss  to  want  to  stand 
to  the  way  of  tb«  members  who  »/•  doing 
so  much  to  help  on  the  homs  front,  to 
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ssslst  the  loved  oiaes  snd  famUlss  of  our 
fighting  men? 

Ho.  I  am  not  s  member  of  this  worthy  or- 
ganisation, I  continued,  but  I  wish  I  were. 
Moreover,  I  would  certainly  Join  If  I  could. 
However,  I  understand  these  good  ladies  have 
barred  men  from  membership  which  is 
probably  a  good  thing.  Anyway,  they  seem  to 
be  doing  all  right  without  me.  They  have 
won  some  good  flghU  and  tell  me  they  are 
ready  for  sny  more  that  come  their  way. 

At  any  rate,  I  am  certainly  grateful  to  them 
for  their  able  defense  of  me  when  1  have 
been  wantonly  and  scurrllously  attacked. 
They  must  know  how  much  I  am  Indebted  to 
them  for  their  aid  and  also  for  this  time  on 
the  radio. 

So.  naturally,  I  approve  of  their  activities 
and  I  am  pleased  thry  approve  of  mine.  Al- 
though 1  am  not  permitted  to  Join  any  of 
these  splendid  groups  becatise  of  thel.  by- 
laws, that  doesnt  mean  I  am  anything  but 
solidly  behind  them  and  am  verj  much  In- 
terested in  their  future  course  I  know  they 
win  continue  to  grow  and  expand,  thereby 
becoming  an  even  greater  force  for  good  for 
the  reason  they  are  larger. 

In  these  days  of  frtistratlon  and  despair,  of 
discouragement  and  heartache,  you  and  I 
must  look  to  our  Creator  for  strength  and 
support.  In  the  hour  of  tribulation,  what 
is  more  appropriate  than  the  solace  and  com- 
fort of  the  Twenty-third  Pwtlm: 

•The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pastures. 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  He 
restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  In  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou 
art  with  me:  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table  before 
me  In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou 
anolntest  my  head  with  oU,  my  cup  runneth 
over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  fol- 
low me  aU  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I^  wUl 
dwell  In  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 


Problem  of  the  Press— II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  AprU  17.  1944 
Mr     ROWAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Times  of  April  8: 
Problem  or  ths  Passa— H 
Why  do   we  have  freedom  of  the  press? 
Why  did  the  people.  In  our  founding  days, 
insist  on  getting  for  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing a  specific  protection  In  our  Constitu- 
tion that  no  other  enterprise  has? 

These  questions  are  asked  here  In  connw- 
tlon  with  a  previous  editorial  that  raised 
the  issue  about  two-tlmlng  newspaper  own- 
ers and  editors.  By  two-tlmlng.  we  mean 
functioning  as  publishers  of  news  and  also 
as  participants  In  political  organ  isatlons- 
sometlmes  being  part  of  government  Itsell. 

OOVZaNMZNTAL    BSASOH    FOB    TtM*   mm 

Some  peopU  msy  believe  that  a  free  press 
U  prot«rted  in  our  Constitution  simply  for 
a  humanistic  reason— because  It  is  right 
to  allow  people  to  empress  themselves.  That 
to  SnTgSdl  reason,  but  It's  not  the  major 
r«Mon     The  major  reason  is  govemmenul. 

The  pwss  to  really,  although  not  <ormaUy. 
one  of  our  branches  tt  fovsmm«it.  to  a 


..uw  •—.parable  to  the  sense  that  the 
eseeuttve.  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial 
units  are  branebsa.  The  press  has  a  deftniw 
function  m  government— to  check  on  all 
other  branches. 

The  importance  of  freedom  of  the  press 
conslsu,  besides  the  advancement  of  truth, 
science,  morality,  and  arts  In  general,  in 
lu  diffusion  of  liberal  sentlmenU  on  the 
administration  of  government:  Its  ready 
communication  of  thoughts  between  sub- 
jects and  Its  consequential  promotion  of 
union  among  them,  whereby  oppressive 
officers  are  shamed  or  Intimidated  into  more 
honorable  and  J\i8t  modes  of  conducting 
affairs. 

The  above  Is  the  first  written  defliUtlon  of 
freedom  of  the  press  by  an  American  Con- 
gress It  was  Included  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  people  of  Quebec,  Canada,  by 
the  First  Continental  Oongreae  In  1774. 

The  quotation  shows  that  the  early 
Americans  understood  clearly  the  relation- 
ship between  the  press  and  government. 
The  relationship  combines  that  of  a  brake 
aiul  a  goad. 

To  the  extent  that  it  Is  functioning  health- 
Uy.  the  press  is  the  people's  major  instrument 
of  public  opinion. 

In  aU  governments,  and  especially  In  dem- 
ocratic forms,  public  opinion  Is  the  only  con- 
tinuous means  of  checking,  supporting  or 
correcting  government.  As  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son  once  wrote  to  Lafayette: 

"•  •  •  the  only  security  of  all  Is  in 
a  free  press.  The  force  of  public  opinion 
cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  to  be  ex- 
pressed." 

Much  of  the  struggle  that  went  on  In  old 
England  between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
a  struggle  that  carried  over  into  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  was  over  publication  of  opin- 
ions of  government,— even  writing  them  In 
a  private  petition  to  the  king  himself,  for 
that  matter— without  danger  of  prosecution 
for  libel  against  the  crown. 

roRTinis  raxxDOM  dxmanbxd.  ox  klss 
In  this  country,  even  with   a  republican 
form  of  government  eeu Wished,  the  people 
still  felt  that  they  needed  protection  from 
oppressive  officers.  In  addition  to  that  of- 
fer«l  by  the  system  of  elections  at  set  In- 
tervals.   That  is  why  they  inslst^l  that  in 
their  Constitution  freedom  of  the  press  be 
impregnably   fortified .   to   use   a   phrase   of 
Washington  8.    That  U  why  the  Constitution 
had  to  be  amended.     In  its  original  form  it 
came  close  to  being  rejected  by  the  States 
because  a  Bill  of  Rights,  specifically  mention- 
ing freedom  of  the  press,  had  not  been  in- 
cluded. ^    .  , 

The  people  were  not  merely  Interested  In 
seeing  that  some  fellow  citizens  had  the 
rlKht  to  publish  on  just  any  old  subject. 
They  were  more  Interested  In  a  press  thtt 
would  check  the  Government  As  Madison 
said  "a  free  press  Is  one  of  th  ways  In  which 
the  "people  communicate  their  wlU  to  gov- 
ernments." . 

Can  a  pre«  that  Is  dominated  by  men  who 
are  as  much  politicians  as  they  are  journal- 
isu    whose  publishing  offices  are  really  po- 
litical  headquarters,  who  themselves  sre  In 
government  or  are  sUent  partners  or  boeses 
of    mayors,    governors.    Congressmen,    and 
Senators— can   such   a   press  be  said  to   be 
whoUy  fulfilling  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  freedom  of  the  press?     We  believe  not. 
If  a  newspaper  "owns"  a  public  offlcUl— or  a 
£roup  of  office  holders-how  can  It  be  their 
^nsor  in  a  partisan  sense  »nd  at  the  same 
Ume  their  censor  In  the  sense  of  being  critic 
on  behalf  of  the  people?    ^^VoUUalM^ 
paper's  satellites  In  government  become  tne 
oppressive  officers  who  must  be  Shamsfl  or 
lntimldat«l  Into  mors  bonoraWs  «OD«MS«n 
to  apparent  the  newspaper  tuns  <**  •»  *■• 
public  by  lu  association  wMli  ttosm  tmc 
mtoeoodnct. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cjaJTOtLSiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1944 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  Ir  the  Record  a  review  of  my 
book.  Out  of  Debt.  Out  of  Danger,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  magazine  Free 
America,  edited  by  Herbert  Agar  and 
others. 

Free  America  carries  on  its  masthead 
the  following  statement: 

Free  America  sUnds  for  Individual  Inde- 
pendence and  bcUCTca  that  freedom  can 
exist  only  In  sodcCtoa  In  which  the  great 
majority  are  the  effective  owners  of  tangible 
~-MKl  productive  property  and  in  which  group 
•ctfon.  U  democratic.  In  order  to  achieve 
•uch  a  society,  ownership,  production,  popu- 
Ktion.  and  government  must  be  decentral- 
ized. 

Against  this  background  I  am  specially 
gratified  at  the  review  given  my  book  In 
this  fine  magazine  and  because  I  believe 
so  earnestly  in  the  message  the  book  car- 
ries and  the  program  outlined  therein.  I 
am  including  it  here  with  my  remarks. 
Out  of  Debt.  Out  or  Dangkr 
(By  JcRBT  VooaHia.  Devin -Adair  Co.,  New 

York.  N.  T.  •!) 
"We  will  Just  forget,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
little  composition,  the  tall  talk  that  Is  going 
around  about  making  the  whole  world  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  In  after  the  war.  and  focus 
our  slghU  for  the  moment  on  a  little  sec- 
tion of  It  that  we  know  something  about — 
the  United  States  of  our  own  America.  For 
It's  a  very  safe  bet  if  we  cant  do  anything 
•bout  Improving  our  segment  of  the  globe 
^f^  «oa*t  b*  able  to  do  much  about  binding 
up  tlM  wounds  and  effacing  the  scars  of  the 
rest  of  the  bloody  world. 

Of  plans  for  poet-war  prosperity  we  have 
plenty  running  from  the  sUghUy  more  than 
fantastic  to  the  considerably  worse  than  fu- 
tUt.  and  they  all  have  one  great  weakness  in 
eonunon:  nobody  is  quite  sure  where  the 
mcmey  is  going  to  come  from  to  implement 
the  schemes.  True,  our  wartime  prodr.cers 
will,  manv  of  them,  have  ample  funds  for 
reconversion  to  peacetime  output,  and,  true, 
many  enterprises,  large  and  small,  have  In 
mind  new  and  Improved  products  that  will 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  life.  But  when  It  comes  to  the  problem 
of  finding  a  continuing  and  expanding  mar- 
ket for  these  products,  the  question  of  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  consumer  purchasing  power 
la  the  first  to  arise. 

For  the  simple  truth  is  that  with  every- 
thing In  our  favor  and  with  very  little  debt 
to  drain  off  our  national  Income  In  taxes,  we 
weren't  able  to  maintain  that  fiow  In  pur- 
chasing power  In  1929.  and  we  were  never 
atti*  to  prime  It  back  Into  an  adeqiute  stream 
with  all  at  tbe  New  Deal  measures  until  a 
new  war  came  along  to  blast  out  the  barrier 
of  an  Inadequate  money  supply. 

The  fault,  as  Congressman  VooaHis  sees  It, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Congress  has  long  since 
abdicated  its  constitutional  right  to  "coin 
■MMgr  and  regtilate  the  value  thereoT'  to  the 
prlvatsly  owned  banking  system  of  the 
Nation. 

And  untu  OoagnsB  by  its  own  act  rastorra 
to  Itself  that  fwaetton.  our  economy  wUl  be 


depr<  BSlons, 


flglt 
power 
purcl  ases, 


nothing  but  a  series  of 
depressloivs.   with    each 
little  worse,  and  lasting 
that  preceded  It. 

The  book.  Out  of  Debt 
complete  not  only  as  a 
the  causes  of  all  past  de 
It  polnU  out  the  stepe  thai 
to  avoid  those  that  darken 
tomorrow.    To  pay  all  or 
costs  of  the  war  as  we  f 
reservoir  of  purchasing 
ImaBfSiUate  post-war  pu 
adequate  supply  of  soum 
surate  with  our  expandlr  g 
move  at  the  root  the  facto" 
cause  infiatlon.  seems  like 
ever  be  filled.    Yet  Mi 
Introduced  Into  Congress 
represent  a  major  step  t  " 
of  these  desirable  ends 
If  you  think  It  makes 
ment  to  pay  Interest  to  t 
tlons  on  money  that  the 
to  Itself  to  finance  the  wa  r 
It  amovmts  to — then  you 
E^'bt.  Out  of  Danger  a 
your  complacency.    If  yoi 
ica  should  be  able  to 
produce  In  peace,  as  well 
and  all  the  time  that  its 
to  work   for  a  living 
Danger  will  show  you 
and  fast. 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  J. 


or  Misficcai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R]  PRESENT ATTVES 

Monday,  Apri   17.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr 

cellent  editorial 
ington  Post  of  Sund4y 
relative  to  the  Price 
it  is  worth  reproducing 
der  the  permission 
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The  fact  that  the  Prlci 
at  the  end  of  this  year 
for  Congress  to  pass 
Its  extension.      As   we 
portiujlty  nas  thus  far 
lous  organized  groups 
that  would  seriously 
of  O.  P.  A.'s  program 
House  Banking  and 
week.  Price  Administrator 
three  proposed  changes 
aiders   particularly 

Heading  the  list  Is  a 
the  word  "generally" 
present  law  requiring 
"generally  fair  and 
of  that  omission  would 
to  fix  maximum  prices 
at  levels  that  would 
turns  to  the  highest 
ter  how  Inefficient  he 
proposal  would  boost 
marginal    production 
extra  high  profits  to 
Mr.  Bowles  explained 
to  make  a  profit  under 
tlons  can  ask  O  P.  A 
output  of  the  high-coal 
considered  essential 
In  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
a  costly  sort  of  folly 
fix  prices  so  high  as  to 
businessman  a  profit 
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April  16,  1944, 
dontrol  Act.    I  feel 
Therefore,  un- 
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clency.  E  ich  a  policy,  according  to  Mr, 
Bowles  would  spell  the  death  knell  of  private 
enterprise.  Suggestions  to  split  price-con- 
trol functions  among  various  Government 
agencies  are  also  frowned  upon  by  the  Price 
Administrator.  whUe  the  proposal  to  throw 
open  alJ  courU  to  complainants  against  O. 
p  A  would,  m  his  opinion,  lead  to  price 
chaos,  insurmountable  delays,  and  contra- 
dictory rulings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  . 

No  doubt  all  the  amendments  now  under 
consideration  are  the  outcome  of  grievances, 
sometimes  fancied  but  often  quite  real.   How- 
ever   the  redress  of  wrongs  resulting  from 
mistakes  of  policy  in  the  administration  of 
price-control  legislation  cannot  be  taken  care 
of  satisfactorily  by  sweeping  amendments  to 
the  law  that  tie  the  hands  of  officials  and 
prevent  them  from  administering  the  prlce- 
conUol  program  discriminatingly  and  intel- 
ligently.    Abundant  room  must  be  left  fcr 
the  exercise  of  administrative  Judgment  In 
order  to  make  the  price-control  system  re- 
sponsive to  changing  needs  and  to  allow  for 
exceptional   cases   calling   for   special    treat- 
ment.    Officials  in   charge   of   the   program 
must  be  trusted  with  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers; otherwise  they  are  sure  to  fall  down  mls- 
erablv  on   the   Job.     The   best  guaranty   of 
effective  enforcement  lies  In  permitting  Mr. 
Bowles  to  continue  to  function  under  the  law 
as  It  now  stands.    If  he  were  to  be  forced  Into 
a  legislative  strait  Jacket  by  passage  of  the 
tvpe  of  amendments  here  discussed,  his  use- 
fulness would  be  destroyed. 
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Free  Ports  for  Refugees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.1944 
Mr.      McCORMACK.    Mr.      Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Samuel  Grafton,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Apri'  15,  1944: 
I'D  Rathek  Be  RIGHT— UmTEO  States  Can  In- 
voke New  System  of  "Pkei:  Ports  '  To  Care 
roH  Refuoees 

(By  Samuel  Grafton) 
We  need  a  system  of  free  ports  for  ref- 
ugees. These  would  be  reservations,  fenced 
and  guarded,  which  any  person  could  enter 
without  formality,  no  matter  how  homeless 
or  stateless  he  might  be.  Until  we  set  up 
free  ports  for  refugees  we  shall  be  asking  the 
refugee  to  stand  on  one  foot  while  we  solve 
his  problem,  a  position  In  which  a  man  can 
wait  Just  so  long,  and  a  child  less. 

No  rights  would  be  acquired  by  anyone , 
who  entered  such  a  reserved  area,  except  the 
right  to  sit  down,  which  is  a  rare  right  at 
the  present  moment  in  civilization's  majestic 
march.  By  an  easy  legal  fiction,  entrance  Into 
a  free  port  would  not  constitute  legal  en- 
trance Into  the  country  and  stay  In  the 
free  port  would  not  constltut*  residence  in 
the  country. 

We  have  used  this  same  legal  fiction  to  es- 
tablish free  ports  for  goods.  For  reasons 
much  too  dull  to  tell  you  about  here,  these 
are  of  great  advantage  to  our  foreign  trade 
in  time  of  peace. 

rexz  POST  m  new  tork 
There  is  a  functioning   free  port  In  the 
New  York  City  urea,  into  which  foreign  mer- 
chandise and  alien  corn  can  be  brought  with- 
out payment  of  customs  duties,  parked  for 
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a  while,  then  transshipped  elsewhere.  The 
stuff  can  suy  here  -or  a  year  without  ever 
being  considered  to  l)c  In  the  country,  and  If 
we  can  use  a  legal  fiction  to  make  a  dollar, 
we  ought  to  •»  abla  to  use  a  similar  legal 
fiction  to  save  a  life. 

There  are  practical  difficulties  In  the  way 
of  such  a  scheme,  tecause  storage  facilities 
for  living  women  and  children  have  to  be  a 
bit  more  complex  than  storage  facilities  for 
wine  and  corsets. 

Tet  these  difficulties  arr  hardly  great 
enough  to  stun  the  htunan  Imagination. 
Any  Army  camp  scht-duled  for  early  abandon- 
ment might  do.  oi  a  fence  could  be  put 
around  some  of  the  excess  housing  facilities 
we  have  built  In  eastern  industrial  areas. 

As  to  what  agency  would  run  the  free 
Dort  for  refugees,  the  answer  Is.  of  course,  the 
new  War  Refugee  Board.  With  such  a  free 
port  m  Its  pwket,  the  War  Refugee  Board 
would  be  in  a  position  to  go  to  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  ask  them  to  estab- 
lish similar  facilities,  and  It  could  not  be 
turned  down.  The  burden  would  thus  be 
distributed  around  the  world. 

pot  and  kettu:  remarks 
But   If   we   ask   other   nations   to   set   up 
facilities  while  we  do  not.  the  answer  is  going 
to  be  a  low,  leering  laugh,  accompanied  by 
remarks  about  the  pot  and  the  kettle,  etc. 

There  are  legal  difficulties  too.  But  we 
are  entertaining  130.000  Nazi  prisoners  of  war 
at  the  moment  In  this  country,  and  not  one 
has  entered  under  Oie  quota.  It  is  true  that 
prisoners  of  war  have  certain  established 
rlPhts,  Including  the  right  to  a  safe  haven, 
where  nobody  shall  "make  funny"  with  them. 
But  can  we  really  argue,  with  shabby  ear- 
nestness, that  the  Innocent  victims  of  these 
Nazis  are  not  enttled  to  equal  rights  with 
their  deadly  and  malicious  enemies? 

If  we  cannot  glA-e  our  friends  at  least  the 
same  rights  we  give  our  enemies,  then  a  host 
of  questions  are  raised.  Including  whither 
are  we  drlfUng  and  what  is  wrong  with  our 
heads. 

COtn.D    B«    PICKED   OVER 

The  refugees  cojld  be  visited  by  consular 
and  other  officials  of  their  own  nations  in 
these  free  ports,  they  could  be  Uivestlgated 
picked  over,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  outfitted 
with  papers  and  thus  gradually  raised  to  the 
lefty  level  of  legal  existence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  inconsequential  level  of  mere  physi- 
cal existence. 

Meanwhile,  those  Americans  who  do  not 
want  refugees  here  could  have  the  assurance 
that  they  were  net  legally  here  at  all;  while 
Americans  of  a  more  humanitarian  turn  of 
mind  and  heart  could  have  the  assurance  that 
refureea  were  being  cared  for  and  this  is, 
therefore,  a  democratic  solution,  in  harmony 
with  the  traditional  Ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  Anglo  Saxon  law  making. 

As  one  looks  It  over.  It  seems,  also,  to  be 
a  fairly  repulsive  solution.  But  that  Is  all 
the  refuged  ask  for-a  repulsive  solution. 
Can  we  give  them  less? 


BCB.  TtnCBLC  ON  HIS  BUIHMT 

ICid  an  avalanche  of  flowers. 
Handiwork  of  shines  and  showers, 
Mr.  Trimble,  In  his  office. 

Entertained  his  friends  today, 
Who  called  in.  with  smiling  faces. 
To  enjoy,  with  him.  his  vases. 
Filled  with  floral  effervescence. 

And  their  heart  respects  to  pay 
To  this  honored  friend  of  theirs. 
Who  grows  grander  with  the  years. 

Mr.  Trimble's  great  admirers. 
Many  of  them,  were  inquirers. 
In  their  own  hearts,  of  his  sUent 

True  philosophy  of  life; 
But  no  one  dared  ask  the  question. 
Openly,  or  by  suggestion— 
His  philosophy  of  silence 

Strengthened  him  in  every  strife — 
Master  of  himself,  he  stands. 
Meeting  squarely  right's  demands. 

--Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
April  13,  1»44. 


Money 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  calitohnia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  AprU  14.  1944 


Mr.  Trimble  on  Hi«  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

of   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  Apnl  17.  1944 

Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  present  for  Print- 
ing in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  fol- 
lowing poem  a  tribute  of  affection  to 
south  T?SiblV  on  his  birthday  from  one 
of  his  old  friends: 


Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  foUowmg 
open  letter  written  by  E.  C.  McKibben,  of 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  include  in  the  Record.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  with  my 
remarks  herewith: 
txcam  raoM  an  open  urrriB  to  mb.  etjssell 

WEISMAN.  economist-columnist.  CLIVBLAND, 
OHIO.  ST  E.  C.  MKIBBEN,  E.  F.  D.  WO.  4.  ASHTA- 
BULA. OHIO 

ASHTABULA,  OHIO,  Febnuury  21. 1944. 
DBAS  Mb.  Wbisman:  You  wUl  pardon  my 
intruding  on  your  time,  but  as  a  reader  of 
you7commn  I  have  reached  the  po  ntwhere 
I  cannot  help  but  foam  over.    Not  Just  for 
any  personal  relief  the  foaming  might  cause, 
but  with  the  most  sincere  hope  that  some- 
thing  I  may  say  might  to  some  way  help 
maintain   the  solvency  of  this  Nation  and 
therefore,  help  perpetuate  •^'**  ^«J**f  ^o^J 
the  same  time  being  honest  with  the  iwys 
and  girls  who  are  staking  their  lives  for  th^ 
purpose,  as  well  as  those  on  the  home  front, 
ymir  position  that  this  or  that  "I*  ^fla- 
tlonary,"  without  any  explanation  of  whether 
It  18  bank-book  inflation  or  money  »nfl*"<^. 
or  whether  something  inflationary    if  prop- 
erly  controlled,  might  not  be  beneficial  and 
desirous,  is  hard  to  understand. 

Putting  additional  money  into  actual  cir- 
culatlon  increases  the  supply  »nd  decreases 
Its  value— purchasing  power— per  doUar.  it 
IS  in  this  manner  that  the  dollar  vs^ue  «^^1 
raw  material,  real  estate,  and  some  ot^er  con- 
sumer   goods    are    increased.    This    is   Infla- 

"°lSStlon  is  Uie  same  process  In  reverse  In 
earlv  1920  a  bushel  of  wheat— raw  material- 
would  buy  »2.  After  the  abrupt  withdrawal 
of  bUllons  of  dollars  of  the  Nation's  medium 
S  exchange  It  would  buy  about  60  cents  and 
a  "n-  0?  twelve-thousand-doUar  property 
Joufd  be  purchased  for  M.OOO  to  »5.000  or  le«. 
The  Nation's  currency  problem  Is  much  Ike 
an  automobile  tire.  With  the  tire  the«  ^^ 
poundage  point  of  air  pressure  that  Is  suffi- 
cient to  airry  the  load  for  which  It  was 
dSgnS  s^at  the  same  time  not  be  Inju- 
S  to  the  tire  structure.  A  -ubstantlal 
Urease  or  decrease-lnflaUon  or  deflatlon- 


from  this  point  Is  injurious  to  the  tire  and 
nmans  disaster  for  all  concerned. 

With  the  Nation's  currency  In  circulation 
there  Is  a  dolUr  point,  although  not  so  defl- 
nltely  defined  as  in  the  case  of  the  tlrs- 
potmdage  point.  This  point  represenU  an 
amount  sufBdent  to  purchase  all  consumer 
goods  needed,  pay  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
Ixunirles  and  amusement,  amortlae  personal 
debts,  and  pay  all  taxes,  this  at  a  rate  of 
spending— velocity  of  dollar  turn-over- by 
the  people  that  they  establish,  according  to 
their  faith  or  fear,  at  that  particular  time. 

It  was  the  abrupt  withdrawal  of  billions  of 
dollars,  belcw  this  point,  and  maintaining 
this  low  currency  level  that  caused  and 
maintained  the  panic  of  the  decade  prered- 
Irg  this  war.  This  was  augmented  by  the 
refusal  to  grant  new,  and  the  calling  of  cut- 
standing  bank  loans— ♦20.000.000.000  worth— 
at  a  time  when  there  was  not  money  enough 
In  circulation  to  meet  the  demands  Hencs 
the  wholesale  bankruptcy,  jobless  millions, 
soup  kitchens,  and  bread  lines  in  a  land  of 
plenty. 

It  would  have  been  Just  as  Intelligent  to 
have  sabotaged  the  lake  shipping  by  dredging 
the  Niagara  River,  above  the  rails,  to  s  point 
that  would  have  lowered  the  water  level  of 
Lake  Erie  10  feet 

Millions,  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  for  boats,  wharves,  dock  ma- 
chinery, and  channel  dredging  In  the  Justi- 
fied belief  that  this  level  will  be  maintained. 
This  is  the  part  you  fall  to  mention  The 
Government  gives  the  bank  an  Interest-bear- 
ing bond  running  lor  30  or  40  years,  the  bank 
makes  a  deposit  entry  on  their  books  In  the 
amount  of  the  bond  and  permits  the  Gov- 
ernment to  issue  synthetic  money  (checks) 
In  this  amount  The  synthetic  money 
(checks)  is  dead  In  30  or  40  days.  But  the 
taxpayer  must  continue  to  pay  taxes  to  pay 
Interest,  on  this  dead  synthetic  money  for  the 
life  of  the  bond. 

This  practice  is  dishonest,  unpatriotic,  and 
economically  unsound. 

If  the  school  board  of  your  city  was  to 
hire  a  group  of  teachers,  promising  to  pay 
them  their  salary  for  30  years  and  only  re- 
quire their  services  for  30  days,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  point  to  this 
economically  unsound  practice.  So  why 
keep  quiet  Just  because  It's  the  Government 
and  the  big  money  Interests  indulging  in  the 
same  practice? 

They  call  It  credit  money.  But  you  know, 
and  I  know,  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
credit  as  a  commodity  that  can  be  bought  or 
sold  loaned  or  borrowed.  Credit  Is  purely  a 
condition  attached  to  an  Individual,  corpora- 
tion or  government.  Just  as  much  so  as  their 
politics  or  religion  and  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  anyone  else.  Credit  Is  determined 
by  the  ability  plus  the  willingness— past 
reputation— to  pay.  of  the  Individual,  corpo- 
ration or  government  In  question. 

If  an  Individual  gives  his  note  for  1  year 
to  a  bank  for  a  substantial  amount,  and  as 
security  gives  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  his 
farm  or  business  and  receives  a  check  book, 
he  is  credited  on  the  bank's  books  as  having 
made  a  deposit  of  the  amount  In  question 

If  the  borrower  promptly  checks  out  the 
full  amount,  he  and  the  bank  In  cooperation 
have  coined  that  much  synthetic  money 
(checks)  and  put  it  Into  circulation.  If  these 
checks  (synthetic  money)  return  to  the  home 
bank  and  are  canceled  In  10  days,  then  the 
entire  transaction  is  dead  so  fai  as  money  In 
cU-culatlon  Is  concerned.  Although  the  bank 
still  carries  the  amount  in  question  on  their 
books  as  a  deposit.  This  was  never  a  money 
deposit.  It  was  a  deposit  of  the  home,  the 
farm  or  the  business  of  the  borrower,  or  an 
equity  therein,  and  when  the  amount  was 
checked  out  It  became  a  deficit  d*PO«;t  _Tb« 
same  procedure  Is  also  true  when  the  Qowmx- 
ment  Issues  bonds  to  a  bank 

Of  ccurse.  you  will  probably  \e»a  ttl 
flow  of  banker  mythclcgy— that,  to  Imat  a 
check  puts  new  money  into  circuXatio« 
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goca  on  and  on  to— nobod-  knows  where — 
but  Is  ttlU  In  ctrculatlon  long  *tt*r  the  check 
U  de«d.  .   ^ 

To  thOBe  who  would  vgVM  thta  point  we 
^Kiuld  •(*— why.  U  an  individual  depoelU 
$1W0  In  the  bank  or  the  Government  $1.- 
QMljnOO  cash,  that  when  the  Individual  ha-^ 
cheeked  out  tLOOO  or  the  Government  $1,- 
000  000  th«  depoilt  will  be  promptly  removed 
from  the  booiat,  but  when  the  individual  de- 
PMtta  a  note  lor  •1.000  running  for  1  ye*r  or 
thT  OovemBMOt  sella  the  bank  a  bond  for 
»1  000  000  p^aMe  in  30  years  which  Is  placed 
on  deposit  and  tbmj  each  promptly  check  out 
thrtr  leepectjve  anotinle  and  the  checks  are 
canceled,  that  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
(tM  deftoett  is  carried  for  1  year  or  until  the 
note  to  peld  and  the  Government's  deposit  is 
earned  for  SO  years? 

When  did  a  Government  check  for  »1.000.- 
000  become  of  so  much  value  to  the  American 
pcopte  that  they  should  be  required  to  pay 
•SjOMjPtO  in  SO  years  for  the  use  of  a  ILOOO.- 
OOi  ^Mek  for  SO  days  when  they  could  have 
bad  tbe  tise  of  tl .000 .000  United  States  money 
for  30  y«»ri  for  the  cost  of  printing  the  money, 
which  Vv  aid  be  no  more  than  printing  the 
bonds?  And  as  Thomas  Edison  said  "If  the 
ao««mment  can  laeue  a  dollar  bond  it  can 
lacua  •  dollar  bill.  What  makes  the  bond 
■ood  rnnkea  the  bill  good." 

This  banker  mythology  that  claims  that 
new  money  is  put  in  circulation  when  a  check 
la  laeued  and  stays  in  circulation  long  after 
tbe  check  has  been  canceled  Is  why  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  successfully  prime  the 
pump  with  all  the  Ingenlotis  alphabetical  In- 
venUona  to  get  people  on  the  Government  pay 
roll— when  the  checks  were  canceled  he  did 
not  even  have  the  primings. 

There  U  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Government  and  the  individual  as  to  the 
purpose  of  having  money.  As  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  corporation,  it  is  theirs  to  be  used 
for  their  particular  benefit  either  to  lend. 
spend,  or  Invest,  and  there  Is  no  provision 
for  them  to  create  any  money.  In  fact  the 
Constitution  expressly  prohibits  the  coining 
of  money  to  the  States  and  surely  no  private 
corporation  could  claim  special  privilege 
rights  greater  than   those  of  the  SUtes. 

As  for  the  Government,  the  Constitution 
expressly  provides  that  they  shall  coin  and 
ivgulate  the  value  of  money  as  well  as  foreign 
eote.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  Govern- 
ment having  money  is  not.  as  in  the  case 
of  the  individual  or  corporation,  to  lend. 
^ptnd.  or  Invest,  but  to  furnish  a  medium 
of  tTtrlY*'*t*  snkong  the  people  for  the  trans- 
action of  btiainess  of  every  kind  and  nature. 
The  present  practice  of  the  Government  bor- 
rowing money  into  circulation  is  wrong.  As 
Itr.  V.  C.  Vlckers.  former  governor  of  the 
Bank  at  Sngland.  says  In  his  book.  Economic 
Tribulation,  which  he  had  written  Jtist  be- 
X<«e  he  died.  "Any  additional  supply  of 
money  should  be  issued  as  a  dear  asset  to 
the  state:  so  that  money  will  be  spent  into 
silaHnft     and   not    lent   into   existence " 

it  would  be  no  more  dishonest,  no  more 
OoaMOBlcally  unsound,  and  no  more  un- 
eonstttutlonal  for  the  Government  to  ttim 
the  Post  OOlee  E>epartinent  over  to  Sears.  Roe- 
buck *  Co..  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Great  Atlantic  U  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
or  any  other  chain  lore  system  to  be  oper- 
ated for  their  own  personal  gain,  than  It  is 
for  th  OoTernment  to  turn  over  the  coining 
of  tha  Nation's  medium  of  exchange  and 
tlis  Ngttlatlon  of  Its  value  to  a  huge,  privately 
owasd  dMlB  *—"►«"£  system,  which  operates 
for  Its  own  psrsonal  gain. 

Of  course,  the  cry  will  be,  "Flat  money." 
"Inflation."  from  all  the  flat-tire,  debt-  and 
tntersst-nunded  element.  "Flat  money."  Is 
tl  no  flood?  Do  not  forgst  that  every  out- 
■laadtag  Unttad  Statsa  Oovemment  bond  is 
ir^TJat  band."  The  average  liability  of  the 
bond,  per  dollar,  is  double  the  face  value, 
prtBdipal  ptOB  tntsrsst.  and  the  asset  If  any 
Is  dead  wban  the  cheek  that  was.  Issued  for 
tt  IS  dead. 
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The  honest  thing  to  do, 
thing  to  do.  and  the  thl4g 
maintain  the  solvency  of 
the  Government  to  creal|» 
existence  "as  a  clear 
United     States 
volume,  and  value  per 
the  direct  control  of  the 
necessary   for  it  to  be 
The  value  of  money  is 
"supply  and  demand." 
(volume  in  actual  circula 
point  in  relation  to  tbe 
partictilar   value   point 
within  a  very  few  degree* 
To  control  the  supply 
circulation)  In  a 
Government  must  own 
bank  and  operate  It  und 
vision  of  the  Congress. 

This  ownership  is 
clflc  reasons:  First,  there 
to  create  (coin)  money 
ment;    therefore,  no  one 
profits  derived  from  such 
Government,  for  the 

Second :  The  only  way 
of  money  is  by  regtUatl^g 
actual  circulation."  to 
must  reckon  with  the 
consumer  goods.    Must 
Ity  snd  Inclination  of 
or   save    (velocity   of 
reckon  with  the  volume 
posits  on  the  books  of  the 
experience  of  the  last 
anyone  that  private 
this  impartially  and 
must  do  It. 

Third:  To  keep  our 
tlon  or  to  be  in  a  posltio^ 
maintain  a  prearranged 
open  the  dead  end  of 
down  which  practically 
money,  poet  office  money 
loan  payments  go.  to 
vaults  of  the  Federal 
After  arranging  for 
ment'a  money   ( the  peop  I 
change)  the  Government 
"as  a  clear  asset  to  th( 
Interest- bearing  bonds. 
All  the  bonds  sold  in 
•1  of  war  debt.    Bonds  ar< 
of  transferring  the 
present  time  over  to 
in  addition  they  create 
selling  costs,  discounts 
when  all  Is  paid,  will 
or  more  of  the  amount 
celved.    Do  you  call  It 
to  buy  bonds  at  the 
body  is  working, 
every  one  now  received 
when  millions  will  be 
stead  of  being  able  to 
fed?    There  Is  just  about 
as  there  would  be  for  a 
row  water  In  March  anci 
wells  are  full  to  overflowing 
it  back  with  interest,  in 
September,  when  half 
the  rest  hard  put  to  me4t 
mand.     If  we  could  bu 
could  have  paid  a  dollar 
Do  not  misimderstanc 
not  advising  to  not  buy 
one  who  caa.  must  buy; 
provided  to  keep  going, 
won.     But   the   finger 
pointed  at  every 
and  everyone  In  the 
Government  who  has 
honest  method  of  meetlhg 
at  least  m  a  large  degn  e 
of  instigating  this  bond 

We  mtist  confess 
thoss  boys  and  girls 
lives  for  a  free  Amerlct . 
our  American  Ingenuity 
toward  paying  the  cost 
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for  three  spe- 
Is  no  one  entitled 
■pt  the  Govem- 
is  entitled  to  the 
creation  except  the 
of  all  the  people, 
regulate  the  value 
the  "volume  in 
achieve  this,  someone 
djmand  to  purchase 
with  the  abll- 
publlc  to  spend 
turnover)    and    must 
3f  deficit  bank  de- 
banks.    Surely  the 
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c|irrency  In  clrcula- 
to  withhold  it  to 
l^dex  point,  we  must 
one-way  street, 
11  Government  tax 
and  Federal  farm- 
peacefully  in  the 
Reserve  bank, 
coqtrol  of  the  Govern - 
e's  medium  of  ex- 
must  issue  money. 
State,"  Instead  of 


socie 
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pro  >ably 


Unerlca  do  not  pay 

just  an  instrument 

of  a  debt  of  the 

future  time,  and 

added  expense  of 

md  Interest  which. 

be  125  percent 

;he  Government  re- 

s  )und  public  finance 

time,  when  every- 

to   pay   la   for 

some  future  time, 

of  work,  who,  In- 

«y.  will  need  to  be 

as  much  sense  to  it 

village  to  bor- 

Aprll  when  all  the 

.  promising  to  pay 

tlnd.  In  August  and 

wells  are  dry.  and 

the  then  local  de- 

a  dollar  bond,  we 

lebt. 

my  motive.    I  am 

War  bonds.    Erery- 

or  it  Is  the  only  way 

I  nd  tbe  war  must  be 

shame   should    be 

every  Senator, 

branch  of  the 

worked  for  some 

this  war  expense. 

as  we  go,  instead 

policy. 

on  our  part  to 

have  staked  their 

We  must  confess 

las  not  been  directed 

of  this  war  but  to- 
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ward  transferring  the  cost,  at  enormous  ex- 
pense, to  the  future. 

ThiB  is  not  alone  dishonest  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  had  a  right  to  expect  us  to  do  our 
part  while  they  were  gone,  but  It  Is  dishonest 
with  ourselves.  How  can  anyone  pretend  that 
we  can  pay  with  Interest  after  the  war.  on  a 
$75  OOO.OCO.OOO  Income,  that  which  we  have 
failed  to  pay  on  a  $150,000,000,000  income? 

No  industry,  business,  or  farm  can  continue 
to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  levied  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  on  mythological  or  synthetic 
money,  which  either  never  existed,  or  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  i)ay  It  with  honest 
money. 


War  Prodaction  Boui 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CEGL  R.  KING 

or  cALirosNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  17.  1944 

Mr.   KING.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   do  not 
think  that  anyone  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoniy 
that  the  control  of  our  economic  system 
has  been  concentrated  both  geograph- 
ically and  in  terms  of  industrial  units  to 
a  degree  that  lias  almost  destroyed  the 
ability  of  the  States  and  other  public 
subdivisions  to  protect  the  economic  in- 
terests of  their  citizens.    According  to 
the  figures  thus  far  compiled  and  as  of 
May  31,  1943,  the  Army.  Navy,  Maritime 
Commission,  Treasury  Department  and 
the  R.  P.  C.  through  its  subsidiaries  had 
awarded  approximately  $161,000,000,000 
in  supply  and  facility  contracts.    Of  this 
amount,  more  than  $101,000,000,000,  or 
62  percent,  had  been  awarded  to  the  in- 
dustrial areas  for  which  the  W.  P.  B.  had 
regional   oflBces   at  Boston,   New   York, 
Philadelphia,    Cleveland,    Chicago   and 
Detroit.    So  that  62  percent  of  all  the 
war  contracts  had  been  concentrated  in 
the  industrial  areas  of  19  eastern  and 
north  central  States.    To  the  western 
States  for  which  the  W.  P.  B.  maintained 
regional  ofiBces  at  San  Francisco,  war 
contracts  in  the  amount  of  a  little  more 
than  $20,000,000,000  were  awarded.    To 
the  areas  having  W.  P.  B.  headquarters 
in  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver,  war 
contracts  to  the  approximate  amount  of 
$15,000,000,000  were  awarded;  to  the  area 
having  W.  P.  B.  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
$7,500,000,000,  and  to  the  area  having 
W.  P.  B.  headquarters  In  Minneapolis 
$1,660,000,000. 

This  geographic  concentration  is  not  a 
new  development,  but  one  that  existed 
prior  to  the  war  and  perpetuated  and 
protected  during  the  war  by  the  W.  P.  B. 
through  its  control  of  production  and 
materials  in  the  United  States.  Geo- 
graphic concentration  of  itself  may  not 
be  a  fearful  situation;  however,  when  it 
is  coupled  with  the  additional  factor  of 
corporate  concentration  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  by  a  totally  different 
and  dangerous  problem — a  problem 
which  affects  the  very  welfare  of  the 
Nation  itself. 

The  concentration  of  these  war  con- 
tracts in  the  hands  of  a  limited  number 
of  corporate  units  proves  to  be  much 


more  startling  than  the  case  of  geo- 
graphic concentration. 

Of  all  the  prime  contracts  issued  by  all 
governmental  agencies  in  the  period  of 
June  1940  to  Deceml)er  1940  but  100  cor- 
porations had  been  awarded  86  percent 
of  the  value  of  those  contracts.  The 
percentage  was  reduced  to  75.4  percent 
the  following  year,  and  to  71.2  percent 
the  year  foUowing  that,  but  it  still  re- 
mains at  more  than  70  percent  despite 
tbe  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  small  business. 

Just  a  moment  ago  I  said  that  geo- 
graphic concentration  had  been  protected 
by  the  W.  P.  B.   I  am  sure  that  an  exam- 
InaUon  of  the  personnel  rolls  of  that 
agency  will  reveal  that  it  is  controlled  by 
represenUtives  of  the  100  corporations 
who  have  made  It  their  business  to  main- 
tain the  stotus  quo  of  geographic  con- 
centration by  merely  protecting  the  in- 
terests    of     their     former     employers. 
Therefore,  this  recent  clamor  on  the  part 
of  the  W.  P  B.  for  the  right  or  the  power 
to  handle  the  job  of  demobilization  wor- 
ries me  and  should  worry  the  people  of 
some  34  States.    In  fact,  the  recent  news 
reports  indicating  that  Mr.  Donald  Nel- 
son would  resign  if  the  W  P.  B.  were  not 
given  that  assignment,  makes  me  wonder 
just  why  that  agency  Is  so  concerned 
over  demobUization  when  they  have  not 
as  yet  completed  the  Job  of  mobilization 
in  the  face  of  this  unfinished  toUl  world 
war     They  are  worried  and  upset  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  worried  and  up- 
se";  imtil  they  are  assured  of  that  Job. 
Now  you  may  ask  why.    I  think  the  an- 
swer is  fairly  obvious.    Up  to  this  point 
they  have  had  complete  control  of  the 
economy  of  our  Nation.    Because  we  are 
Involved,  according  to  Senator  O^Iah- 
ONTr,  as  a  nation  in  a  war  against  to- 
talitarian   aggressors    who    had    mar- 
shaled all  the  resources,  human  and  ma- 
terial, of  the  territories  which  they  had 
conquered  or  influenced,   we   ourselves 
were    compelled    to    adopt   toUUtarian 
methods  in  totally  mobilizing  our  coun- 
try   The  utilization  and  control  of  man- 
power  and   material   was   centered   In 
Washington  without  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  our  normal  economy.    This  ^wer 
or  control  was  vested  In  the  W.  P.  a., 
which  thereupon  assumed  Jurisdiction  oi 
every  phase  of  our  Industrial  economy. 
It  is  this  W.  P.  B.,  staffed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  aforementioned  100  cor- 
porations, that  has  deUvered  the  war. 
and  perhaps  even  the  post-war.  Indus- 
trial  economy  Into  the  hands  of  their 
former  private  employer  corporations. 

It  is  this  corporate  concentration  that 
the  W.  P.  B.  is  making  an  attempt  to 
retain  for  post-war  use.    It  Is  the  fear 
of  this  agency  that  in  the  process  of  de- 
mobilization and  reconversion,  the  peace- 
time economy  of  the  Nation  may  be  de- 
centralized for  the  benefit  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen,  and  it  Is  this  ae- 
centralization  which  the  W.  P.  B.  is  seek- 
ing to  prevent  with  whatever  means  they 
have  available,  even  under  the  guif*  « 
war  decisions.    It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
W  P.  B.  that  if  they  are  given  the  Job  oi 
handling  the  demobilization  of  our  war 
industries,  they  can  fully  Pfotect  this 
entrenched  concentration  of  industry  in 
the   northeast    secUon    of   the   Umtea 
States  to  the  detriment  of  the  industrial 


economy  of  some  84  SUtes  in  the  Union. 
This  design  on  the  part  of  the  W.  P.  B. 
was  recently  supported  by  a  declaration 
of  its  Director,  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  to 
the  effect  that  no  contracts  for  civUIan 
goods  would  t)e  allotted  to  any  company 
or  business  located  within  a  No.  1  man- 
power shortage  area.    At  first  glance 
this  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Nelson  would 
seem  reasonable.    However,  upon  closer 
study  of  all  of  the  facts  involved,  one  can 
see  that  through  this  decision  of  Mr.  Nel- 
son, the  markets  of  the  analler  indus- 
tries, of  which  Southern  California  has 
many,  will  be  delivered  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  monopoly  corporations  of 
the    northeast   secUon    of   the   Unr.«d 

Let  us  analyze  the  facts  upon  which  I 
base  the  charge  with  reference  to  the 
W.  P.  B.     It  is  fairly  well  conceded  that 
the  European  war  will  end  before  the 
war  with  Japan  in  the  Pacific.    It  is  also 
admitted  that  at  that  particular  time  war 
production  will  be  concentrated  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  all-out  war  against  Japan.    It  is 
also  conceded  that  partial  and  even  to- 
tal reconversion  will  be  authorized  by  the 
W.  P.  B.  for  the  various  plants  and  fac- 
tories in  the  east  and  northeast  sections 
of  the  United  States.    This  will  there- 
fore mean  that  the  corporations  of  the 
East  will  be  producing  civilian  products 
for  sale  in  the  West,  many  products  of 
which  were  numuf  actured  in  West  Coast 
States  prior  to  the  war. 

Por  a  period  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
halt,  while  west-coast  industries  are  en- 
gaged in  war  production,  eastern  indus- 
try will  be  in  civilian  production  and  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  western  citizens.    It 
so  happens  that  the  west  coast  has  de- 
veloped   into    a    two-industry    region— 
namely,  aircraft  and  ships,  with  aU  of  its 
smaU  business  subcontracted  to  them. 
When  the  Pacific  war  ends,  it  is  admitted 
beyond  a  doubt  by  all  the  war  agencies, 
that  the  contracts  for  ships  and  air- 
planes will  be  canceled,  thereby  throw- 
ing into  unemployment  in  the  west- 
coast  States  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  people,  for  how  long  no  one 
knows,  as  western  industry  will  have  to 
start   from   scratch   in   the   matter   of 
reconversion     to     civiUan    production. 
This  they  will  find  quite  difficult,  as  their 
markets  for  civilian  products  will  have 
ah-eady  been  usurped  by  eastern  busi- 
ness interests. 

Now.  there  is  a  way  of  meeting  not  only 
the  war  production  requirements,  but 
adequately  protecting  western  business 
interests— a  way  which  the  executives  of 
W  P  B.  should  be  very  familiar  with  m 
light  of  their  past  business  experience. 
However,  they  apparently  have  not  taken 
time  to  find  this  answer  that  would  ade- 
quately do  both  Jobs,  and  I  am  going  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  pubUcly  sug- 
gesting this  solution  to  them  for  their 

consideraticm.  

I  say  it  is  possible  for  western  indus- 
try to  continue  its  all-out  war  production 
and  still  safeguard  its  post-war  markets. 
If  western  industries  are  aUowed  to 
accept  contracts  for  civilian  goods  ^ong 
with  eastern  business,  with  the  right  to 
subcontract  these  contracts  to  eastern 
firms  cut  back  in  war  production,  for 
manufacture  under  the  brand  name  or 


the  western  concern,  western  industry 
will  thereby  be  able  to  protect  its  mar- 
kets by  distribution  during  wartime  of 
its  own  commodities  under  their  estab- 
lished pre-war  name.  They  will  not 
have  been  caused  to  let  up  in  war  pro- 
duction; the  cut-back  firms  in  the  East 
will  have  been  fully  utUized  for  peace- 
time production,  and  there  will  have  been 
no  sacrifices  required  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  ,  ,^.    ,. 

I  have  discussed  this  plan  with  Mr. 
Baruch,  and  I  feel  free  at  this  time  to 
indicate  that  in  Mr.  Baruch's  opinion  the 
foregoing  suggestion  would  be  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem  at  h»nd. 

Without  tbe  utilization  of  this  particu- 
lar suggestion,  or  a  similar  one,  certain 
cities  on  the  west  coast  look  forward  to 
serious  locaUzed  depressions  immediately 
f(^owing    the    cessation    of    hostilitied. 
This  problem  is  a  serious  one.  and  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  It  has  not  been 
thought  through  thoroughly  by  the  offi- 
cials of  W.  P.  B..  I  am  led  to  beUeve  that 
it  is  but  a  further  development  in  the 
plans  of  the  W.  P.  B.  to  solidify  the  con- 
centration of  industry  in  the  eastern  and 
the   northeastern   parts   of  the  United 
States  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
West  and  the  South. 


Landon't  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iLUMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RDTIESBHTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  17. 1944 
Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me,  I  insert  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Times  entitled 
-Landon's  Progress."  Of  course  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Mr.  Landon.  in  1936,  was 
a  candidate  for  President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket. 

I^AMOOM's  Paocaraa 

Remember  Alf  M.  Landont 

He  ran  agalnat  Roosevelt  In  1980.  He  wae 
-the  CooUdge  of  Kansas."  That  subtlUe  wa« 
sSt>^to  be  enough  to  elect  Mr.  Landon 
osj  pi'esldent.    . 

Mr  Landon  has  Jxist  made  a  speech  before 
the  Republican  State  Convention  in  Topeka^ 
Kans.  A  great  many  speeches  are  being 
Side  by  polltlclanB  these  days.  We  cun-t 
S^ssluofthem  But  a  speech  by  .  former 
standard-bearer  of  one  of  the  major  partlee 
wo^ld  seem  to  merit  some  -rxf' »'  *^^°1^°°- 
That  is  what  we  are  now  going  to  give  to 
Mr  Landon 's.  ^.         , . 

His  was  a  speech  ^^^'''':'l,i^*n°ltl 
fashioned  Kansas  way,  tears  the  Wde  off  the 
"ins."  which  is  proper  for  an  "out"  to  do 

It  tears  the  hide  off  the  Roosevelt  adminU- 
tratlon  once  for  Its  domestic  policies. 

It  tears  It  off  again  for  its  foreign  PoMcli«. 

Of  the  latter.  Mr.  Landon  says  that  the 
administration  hasnt  any.    He  says  that  aU  . 

IB  confxislon.  ^  ,«,„«. 

The  implication  of  Mr.  Landon  s  compla.nt 
laAhat  he  Is  not  eonf.»«l.  ^Whlch  JouW 
mean  that  he  has  a  clear  and  definite  pro- 
gram of  alternatlvee. 

WS^   LIK«  TO   HIAB    BOlO    ALTnHATIVM^ 

Tliafa  what  we  would  like  to  bear  ftom 

the  oppoaitlon.  

Thatlwhat  tbe  American  p«jp»«  wostfd  Uka 

to  bear. 


A  -nrir^XTTMV    TTl    TTTF    rOK 
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It  would  be  good  for  the  country  to  have  • 
ti«ar  choice  ol  policies  lor  our  Oovemment. 
Name-caiUng  U  no  »ub«tuute  for  a  policy,  yet 
that  la  about  all  that  we  have  been  hearing 
fion  moat  of  the  administration  critics. 

After  Mr.  Landon  had  flnlshed  with  his 
lambasting  cf  Roosevelt,  which  took  six  out 
of  the  nine  pages  of  his  speech,  he  said. 
"Now.  in  contrast,  what  U  the  Republican 
posltlan?" 

We  perked  up  over  that  sUtement.  We 
wanted  the  contrast. 

But  what  did  Mr.  Landon  give  to  us?  An 
txcuae. 

•  In  the  first  place."  he  said.  "It  is  almost 
Impoaalble  for  the  minority  party  •  •  • 
to  make  much  of  a  record.  If  a  Republican 
of  Congress  offers  constructive  legls- 
ttaat  strlkas  a  popular  note,  his  pro- 
la  n«T<r  paaMd  under  his  name.  Some 
Democratic  committee  chairman  will  change 
It  slightly  and  Introduce  it  under  his  own 
name." 

To  that,  we  say  to  Mr.  Landon:  "Gosh. 
•rent  these  Congressmen  awful.  Mf?" 

After  getting  his  excuse  out  of  his  system, 
Mr  Landon  went  on  to  say  that  nevertheless 
"we  (meaning  the  Republicans)  are  boldly 
preparing  to  meet  our  responsibilities."  At 
that,  we  perked  up  again,  especially  on  hear- 
ing the  word  boldly.  To  what  did  Mr.  Lan- 
don refer?     His  answer  is: 

-Under  the  able  and  far-sighted  Republi- 
can leader.  Representative  Joskph  W.  Makttn, 
ccaamlttees  composed  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  have  been 
appointed  on  the  most  vital  questions  of 
taxation,  post-war  conditions,  food,  and 
powers  of  the  PreaMent. 

"Republican  National  Chairman  Spangler 
has  •  •  •  seized  time  by  the  forelock 
and  named  committees  composed  of  Republi- 
can Governors  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  prepare  for  post-war  legislation  on  many 
▼Ital  subjecu." 

Committees  to  study  problems. 

Weil,  maybe  this  Indicates  some  progress 
on  Mr.  Landon's  part  at  that.  Cal  Coolidge 
was  proud  of  a  philosophy  based  on  the  idea 
that  9  times  out  of  10.  if  you  did  nothing 
about  problems,  the  problems  would  solve 
themaelvas.  The  President  who  was  famous 
for  appolBtlnt  committees  waa  Herbert 
Hoover.  So  maybe  Mr.  Landon  now  has 
progreaaed  to  being  entitled  to  be  called,  not 
the  Coolidge.  but  "the  Hoover  of  Kansas," 
albeit  Mr.  Hoover,  to  his  credit,  has  been  voic- 
ing definite  ideas  on  foreign  policy. 

One  portion  d  Mr.  Landon's  talk  did  Im- 
press. This  waa  hla  statement  that,  "Now 
with  otur  country  at  war  we  must  guard 
against  unreasonably  inflaming  public  opin- 
ion by  flinging  about  loose  abuse." 

rATWonc  Aovm  roa  all  pouticos 
We  say  amen  to  that.  We  hope  certain 
members  of  Mr.  Landon's  party  In  Illinois 
Will  hit  the  trail  on  '*iat.  If  they  don't, 
th«y  may  find  the  voters  becoming  Inflamed. 
but  at  them.  The  people  have  a  sxire  sense 
of  the  Impropriety — and  the  danger — of 
fomenting  disunity  in  time  of  war. 


Divisioa  Docs  Not  Beget  Unity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OP  VOCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  17. 1944 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  include  tbe  following  editorial 
from  the  Danville  iVa.)  Register: 


OIVISXON  DOTS  NOT  BZCKT  UinTT 

Reasonable,  constructn  e  criticism  rarely  Is 
offensive  to  a  region,  com  munity.  or  an  indi- 
vidual. Here  in  the  S<  uth.  for  Instance. 
new^Mipers.  educators,  lUtesmen,  and  the 
cbiu-chea  have  been  striv  ng  to  create  higher 
levels,  economic,  poUtlca  ,  spiritual,  and  so- 
cial, for  all  the  people  b  r  constructive  lead- 
ership. The  effort,  as  a  iplled  on  the  racial 
front,  has  not  been  *  ithout  progress — a 
greater  degree  of  progresi  than  any  other  de- 
cade can  match.  Yet  txiay  much  of  that 
progress  is  In  Jeopard]  because  of  what 
southerners  describe  is  "outside  inter- 
ference." 

The  South  is  especial  y  resentful  that  It 
should  be  forced  to  divide  Its  attention  be- 
tween the  fight  against  :  oreign  enemies  and 
those  at  home  who  wou  d  destroy  southern 
civilization.  The  tensic  ns  now  disturbing 
the  South — and  candor  f  )rce8  admission  that 
tenalon  has  multiplied  apldly,  not  only  In 
rtiatloiis  between  white  and  colored  groups 
but  between  the  prevailliig  southern  majority 
and  all  minority  groups— are  not  of  south- 
ern making.  They  are  i  result  of  constant 
prodding,  of  provoked  Incidents  and  of  a 
propaganda  campaign  ol  unprecedented  pro- 
portions aimed  at  revolv  tlonlzlng  the  South 
overnight  into  a  sort  (if  Utopia  where  the 
"four  freedoms."  the  1  en  Commandments, 
and  the  59  directives  of  ;he  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Pair  Employi  nent  Practices  shall 
replace  custom  and  law  »f  many  generations. 
Southern  Negroes  a  id  other  nrlnorlty 
groups  have  begun  to  re  illze  all  this  outside 
"aid"  Is  having  an  effect  Just  the  opposite  of 
that  desired.  The  pro  ress  to  which  they 
can  point  was  achieved  not  because  of  but 
despite  Inflammatory  ag  tatlon  depicting  the 
average  southerner  as  a  a  Ignoramus  guided 
,_  ^. — 1-.. •*».  U4-  ggg  numerous  neigh- 
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in  his  relations  with  his 
bors  only  by  blind  prejiidice 

The  strategy  basicall 
a  whipping  boy  of  the 


;    Is  wrong.      Making 
k>uth,  Its  leadership. 


and    its   customs    is    nc    way    to   gain    from 
this  region  the  kind  cf  cooperation   sorely 


needed   In   the   United 


the  whipping  contlnws.      One   finds   diffi- 


culty in  picking  up  a 
north   of  Mason   and 
finding   therein   some 


publication  printed 
1  >lxon's  line  without 
1  irticle  or   Item   abu- 


sive In  conunent   on  tiie  South.      Recently 
the  Senate  of  the  Unlt(  d  States  saw  a  scene 


In  which  so  calm  and 


able  a  statesman  as 


North  Carolina's  Josiah  W.  Bailzt  warned 


he  and  his  colleagues 


lave  had  enough  of 


sarcastic,  ridiculous  ref  >rences  to  "southern 
Democrats."  Even  tb  s  week  Members  of 
the  House  of  Represen  atlves  revealed  their 
anger  at  the  continual  kbuse  of  a  columnist 
who  makes  southern  De  nocrats  his  most  fre 


quent   target   because 


that  portion  of  the  p;  irty  line  directed  at 
changing  the  South  to  meet  Eeanor  Roose- 
velt's specifications  foij  a  mUlennlal  social- 
ism. 

What  is  going  on  i  enough  to  make — 
and  does  make — Soutlierners  of  good  will 
toward  Negroes  and  all  minority  groups  sick 
at  heart.  They  see  l  Bilsehood  being  pur- 
Teyed  as  gospel:  frlctl  >n  being  peddled  as 
patriotism:  prejudice  t  sing  branded  as  tol- 
erance: lawlessness  bell  ig  counseled  as  good 
eltlaenshlp — when      directed  -■    —      — - 

Bouth. 

T3rplcal     of     the     nionstrous 
heaped  upon  the  Soutl 
the   opening   paragrapi 


nlng  four  columns  In    ength  and  appearing 


Tribune  of  last  Sun- 
Meyer,  wife   of   the 


In  the  New  York  Herald 

day.      Mrs.   Eugene   E 

owner-publisher    of    tlfe   Washington   Post, 

wrote: 

"In   the   South   the 
Negro    (soldier)    affects 
population  as  a  red  ra{ 


worse,  a  large  part  of  tl  e  South  Is  very  crude 


In  lU  attitude  toward 


when  the  Tlctlm  is  a  )  egro. 


States   today.      Yet 


they   do   not   follow 


against      the 

calumnies 
Is  a  quotation  from 
of   an   article  run- 


uniform  worn  by  a 
the  Ignorant  white 
does  a  bull;  what  Is 


murder,  particularly 


Negro  soldiers  and  sailors  are  to  be  seen 
dally  on  the  streets  of  Danville  and  every 
other  Southern  city  and  town.  There  is  a 
pride  in  the  kh^l  and  blue  In  the  South  that 
Is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  regardless  of  the 
color  or  creed  of  the  person  wearing  that  uni- 
form. During  more  than  2  years  of  warfare 
less  than  30  Negro  servicemen  have  been 
booked  or  even  questioned  at  Danville  police 
headquarters.  The  explanation  Is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  Negro  servicemen  coming  to 
the  city  have  been  our  own  boys  on  leave. 
They  have  found  a  welcome  from  both  white 
and  colored  and  an  evidence  of  pride  In  their 
service  from  both  groups.  They  did  not  find, 
and  few  expected,  the  uniform  to  prove  an 
open  sesame  to  all  their  aspirations;  but 
they  did  find  still  at  home  a  genuine  friendli- 
ness that  crossed  racial  lines. 

Such  falsehood  as  that  written  by  Mrs. 
Meyer  does  not  help  the  situation.  It  is  a 
pity  that,  posing  as  a  friend  of  better  race 
relations  she.  like  ethers,  exercises  her  talent 
and  her  position  to  add  fuel  to  a  flame  that 
had  been  kept  under  control  by  the  whites 
and  Negroes  who  are  accustomed  to  cooperate 
In  efforts  to  build  better  Southern  communi- 
ties. 


Editorials  Approve  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  ApHl  17,  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  .is 
my  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  become  familiar  with  the  bill  S.  1385. 
introduced  by  Senator  Aiken,  of  Ver- 
mont. This  is  a  companion  bill  to  the 
one  I  introduced  on  March  23, 1943.  H.  R. 
2280.  Both  bills  call  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power 
project  as  a  part  of  our  post-war  plan- 
ning effort.  Hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
Senate  bill  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  favor- 
able action  may  be  taken  there  so  that 
consideration  may  be  given  in  the  House. 

I  have  l>een  furnished  with  editorials 
on  this  subject  by  Harry  C.  Brockel.  sec- 
retary of  the  Great  Lakes  Harbor  Asso- 
ciation of  Milwaukee.  Wis.  These  edito- 
rials are  all  ably  written  and  correctly 
state  the  facts  about  this  project.  They 
challenge  careful  consideration.  They 
are  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (State  edition) 
of  April  4,   19441 

NrW  TOBK  rOB  8KAWAT 

New  York's  legislature  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution favoring  the  St.  Lawrer.ce  Seaway. 

For  a  long  time  the  port  of  New  York  op- 
posed this  Improvement,  largely  because  it 
feared  that  some  of  the  shipping  now  termi- 
nating in  New  York  harbor  might  move  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Into  the  Great  Lakes. 

However,  it  ought  to  be  obvious  that,  as 
Wisconsin  and  other  Lake  States  would 
benefit  by  direct  shipping,  large  parts  o'  New 
York  State  would  benefit  by  power  Inclden- 
taUy,  to  be  created  by  the  proposed  St.  Law- 
rence development. 

The  Midwest  will,  of  course,  welcome  the 
additional  support  offered  by  the  New  York 
legislative  resolution.  In  behalf  of  Its  own 
Interests.  It  now  needs  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  more  urgently  than  ever. 


A  ■*  on  M 
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Tbe  war  has  cause  the  development  of 
great  industries  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts.  Those  industries  will,  in  tha 
post-war  period,  ship  their  products  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  to  domestic  consump- 
tion centers.  They  wUl  ship  largely  by 
water— over  the  seas,  to  foreign  markets;  via 
the  Panama  Ganal  and  by  coastal  routes  to 
many  of  the  richest  domestic  markets. 

The  Midwest,  unless  it  geU  the  seaway, 
will  remain  largely  "land  bound."  It,  too, 
has  great  industries.  Under  present  arrange- 
ments, they  wlU  have  to  ship  largely  by  rail 
to  many  American  markets,  and  by  raU  to 
seaboard  ports  for  tranashlpment  to  foreign 
markets. 

They  will  be  forced  to  receive  their  Im- 
ports, the  vast  supplies  of  raw  materials  they 
will  need,  by  the  same  means. 

That  wiU  be  unduly  costly.  It  Is  well 
known  that  bulk  shipments,  at  least,  can 
moat  economicaUy  be  moved  to  distant  places 
If  they  can  be  loaded  Into  vessels  and  be 
transported  to  the  ports  nearest  consump- 
tion centers,  without  transshipment. 

It  is  Improbable  that  New  York  or  any 
Other  American  State  can  suffer  If,  by  any 
good  device,  the  Midwest  is  helped  to  pros- 
per. The  inner  region  then  will  but  become 
•  more  generous  consumer  of  goodt  of  all 
kinds,  whether  water-  or  rail-borne,  produced 
near  the  coasts  or  elsewhere. 

There  la  no  national  benefit  in  hampering 
or  stifling  the  commerce — and  thereby  the 
purchasing  power — of  any  region.  So  the 
action  of  the  New  York  Legislature  seems 
foreslghted.  In  the  end  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  should  gain  rather 
than  lose  as'  the  Midwest  Is  opened  to  water- 
borne  traffic. 


IProm  the  Detroit  News  of  April  3,  1944  J 

WOBX    rOB    UANT    THOUSANDS 

It  has  been  estimated  that  t.ie  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  as  a  post-war  project  would  give 
duect  employment  for  4  years  to  10.000  men. 
There  was  mentioned  also  a  further  employ- 
ment. Incapable  of  precise  estimation.  In  the 
preparation  of  materials  and  equipment.  In- 
cluding the  huge  electric-power  Installations. 
The  fact  is.  however,  that  these  estimates 
are  only  a  beginning.  Anyone  famUlar  with 
the  purpose  and  practical  potentialities  of 
the  seaway  will  see  that  the  ramifying  artlvl- 
tles  It  wUl  inspire  must  result  In  far  more 
employment  than  this,  scattered  over  the 
whole  Great  Lakes  Basin  and.  indeed,  the 
whole  country. 

It  U  not  always  realized  that  the  seaway 
in  truth  Is  already  all  but  completed  over 
Its  total  length  of  1,500  miles.  The  new 
Welland  Canal,  completed  In  1932,  the  Satilt 
locks,  and  the  other  Great  Lakes  connect- 
ing channels  all  are  ready  to  accommodate 
ocean  ahlpplng.  It  Is  only  the  48  miles  of 
8t.  Lawrence  rapids,  which  will  be  flooded 
out  and  made  navigable  by  the  two  power 
dams  commonly  referred  to  as  the  seaway 
project,  that  remain  to  be  dealt  with. 

Thus  the  authorization  of  this  final  project 
by  Congress  wUl  be  the  signal  for  vast  ac- 
tivity, especially  In  all  the  Great  Lakes  porta, 
to  get  ready  for  the  day  when  ocean  naviga- 
tion will  be  extended  Into  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  Lakes. 

The  channels  are  ready  for  the  ocean  ship- 
ping that  wlU  plough  them.  But  the  lake 
ports,  though  most  of  them  already  have 
the  requisite  depth,  are  not.  In  all  these 
cities,  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  and  Duluth, 
docks,  warehouses.  raUroad  sidings  and  other 
facilities  of  an  ocean  port  will  be  projected 
and  built.  New  businesses  also  will  be 
brought  into  being,  which,  too,  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored as  sources  of  employment. 

The  materials  used  and  the  new  enterprise 
to  be  stimulated  by  this  btistle  of  activity 
will  have  an  enlivening  effect  on  business 
and  Industry  throughout  the  country.  ^^ 
There  U  no  conceivable  project  the  Gor- 
emment  could  undertake  that  would  have 


a  comparable  effect  In  stimxilatlng  prlvata 
Investment  and  enterprise. 

Tha  over-all  effect  of  admitting  ocean  ship- 
ping to  the  heart  of  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent will  be  one  of  a  Uemendous  boost 
In  national  economic  efficiency.  The  aea- 
way  WlU  serve  as  the  opening  of  a  new  fron- 
tier, which.  Indeed.  U  Uterally  what  It  is. 

This  great  project  ought  to  be  authorized 
In  readiness  for  the  war's  end  as  insurance 
against  a  poet-war  alump  and  unemploy- 
ment. 

(From  the  Sheboygan  Press  of  AprU  1.  1944] 

nANO   Vr   AND   BE   COUNTED 

Prom  the  State  of  Vermont  comes  a  voice 
favorable  to  action  by  Cfjngress  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  hydro- 
electric development  as  a  poat-war  project. 
In  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Okobgb  D. 
AntEN.  Republican  he  asks  the  approval  of 
an  agreement  made  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
provide  for  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  From  the  White  House  comes 
a  message  from  President  Roosevelt  favor- 
ing the  development.  In  a  letter  to  Seixa- 
tor  AiKZN,  President  Roosevelt  says: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  secure  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment in  order  that  the  project  may  be 
avaUable  for  early  post-war  construction. 

"The  underUking  wUl  offer  such  Important 
benefits  to  many  States  that  I  am  sure  it  wlU 
provide  a  desirable  stimulus  to  Industrial  and 
bualneas  activity  which  will  assist  the  entire 
country  In  lU  reconversion  to  a  sUble  peace- 
time economy  on  a  continued  high -produc- 
tion level.  Many  competent  studies  have 
shown  that  It  wUl  not  hurt  the  railroads  or 
ports  through  which  foreign  commerce  now 
fiows,  but  will  ultimately  Increase  their 
business. 

"1  am  advising  Interested  Federal  agencies 
that  your  bUl  (S.  1886) .  modified  to  provide 
for  construction  aa  a  post-war  project,  has 
my  approval. 

"I  have  appreciated  your  conaletent  sup- 
port of  this  great  undertaking." 

Out  here  in  Wisconsin — and  perhaps  that 
Is  true  of  the  Great  Lakes  region— few  seem 
to  visualize  the  Importance  of  thla  develop- 
ment and  what  It  wUl  mean  to  the  land- 
locked regions  bordering  the  Great  lAkes. 
The  time  for  calling  nanaes  Is  past  and  we 
feel  that  Congress  can  no  longer  shirk  Its 
responslbUlty.  Every  time  we  delay  this 
project  powerful  forces  including  the  drain- 
age crowd  of  Chicago  take  a  new  breath,  pull 
In  their  belts,  and  go  Into  acUon.  The  peo- 
ple sit  Idly  on  the  sidelines  and  see  the  mid- 
dlewestern  section  of  this  country  In  a  bottle- 
neck that  can  only  be  removed  with  the 
building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Senator  Aiken's  bill  wUl  soon  approach 
the  period  when  hearings  will  be  held,  and 
we  carmot  hope  to  defeat  the  special  In- 
teresU  who  are  blocking  the  seaway  unless 
we  give  every  support  possible  to  the  Aiken 
bill.  For  a  long  period  of  time  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  territory  opposing 
the  bUl  have  been  able  to  defer  action.  In 
the  East  there  Is  an  effort  being  made  to 
develop  the  waterpower  Independent  of  the 
seaway  disregarding  entirely  the  navigation 

features. 

Let  the  power-project  crowd  gain  their 
Dolnt  and  we  will  continue  to  sit  high  and  dry 
bn  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  ports 
closed  and  navigation  stifled.  The  Great 
Lakes  Harbor  Association  has  done  a  mar- 
velous Job,  but  alone  it  cannot  do  aU  of 
the  work  and  meet  the  powerful  enemies 
that  would  try  to  stop  the  buUdlng  ^  a 
deep  waterway  to  the  ocean  front.  Bade  as 
far  as  President  Coolldge's  time  to  1934. 
negotiations  were  to  progress  between  Canada 
and  the  United  SUtea.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover,  afterward  President.  caUed  at- 
tention to  the  need  foi  the  development  of 


Inland  waterways,  tocltiding  tha  St.  Uiw- 
rence  Seaway.  AU  of  thU  delay  haa  been 
occasioned  by  selfish  Interests  on  the  sea- 
board who  felt  they  might  be  losing  some- 
thing. 

As  far  back  as  January  21.  1927,  J.  Adam 
Bede,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  former  Congreaamau. 
spoke  before  an  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce  in  this  city,  making 
a  ringing  plea  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way, and  up  to  this  time  neither  our  asso- 
ciation nor  any  other  haa  taken  a  leading 
part,  but  rather  has  sat  on  the  sidelines 
along  with  the  people  who  feel  that  It  la  no 
concern  of  thelra. 

Back  In  January  1927,  Sheboygan  waa 
represented  at  Muskegon  at  the  Regional 
Tidewater  Conference  Watetway  by  the  then 
St.  Lawrence  Deep  Waterway  by  the  then 
mayor  and  the  writer.  Every  mayor  we  hava 
had  has  been  In  favor  of  a  deep  waterway, 
and  still  we  have  never  done  more  than  ralae 
a  voice  here  at  home. 

Now  that  the  matter  is  In  the  foreground 
It  Is  time  for  action.  The  Association  of  Com- 
merce and  every  bualneas  aaaoclatlon  border- 
tog  on  the  Great  Lakes  ahovUd  hold  meet- 
togs  and  pass  resolutions  and  have  theo) 
presented  rt  the  hearlnc  In  Washington— not 
throiigh  long  ("stance  contacts,  but  presented 
personally  at  Washtogton,  and  arguments 
made  so  that  the  Congress  may  know  wtasrs 
we  stand. 

The  matter  of  dralnafe  has  been  In  the 
courts,  and  recently  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
sustained  the  people  and  served  notice  on 
Chicago  that  It  cannot,  by  greater  diversion 
of  water,  flood  southern  areas  with  contam- 
inated water,  the  result  of  their  own  neglect 
to  falling  to  build  proper  purlflcatlon  planta. 
In   March   1941   the  city   of   Ottawa,   tha 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  signed  a  pact  which 
Is  known  as  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Lawrencs 
Agreement      Presidents  Tafl,  Wilson,  Hard- 
ing. Coolidge.  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt  have  all 
approved  to  no  uncertain  language  during 
their  administrations.    Senator  Vandewbtt«o, 
Representative  George  Dondeho,  and.  In  fact, 
men  of  all  parties,  have  voiced  their  approval. 
Canada  Is  ready  and  our  own  United  States 
has   been   the    stumbling    block    of    delay. 
That  delay  must  be  met  now  as  a  poet-war 
measure.    It  will  provide  an  outlet  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  It  will  make  possible  to  a 
land-locked  people  of  the  Middle  West  an  to- 
land  ocean  at  Its  doors. 

We  appeal  to  every  newspaper  and  every 
civic  body  to  the  SUtes  bordering  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to  back  this  post-war  plan  with 
action.  Let  Congress  and  Senator  Geosoc 
1  D.  Aiken,  father  of  the  propoaed  post-war 
bill,  know  that  we  are  back  of  them. 


Justice  to  Our  Ally,  India— Repeal 
Exdasion  of  Her  Nationals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEiXER 

or  MEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVB8 

Monday.  Aprti  17. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mi.  Speaker,  'under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RecoRB,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  at  Town  Hall.  New 
York,  AprU  13.  1944,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  mdia  League  of  America: 


m 


In  my  many  years  aa  legislator, 
tog  discovery  stands  out — and  I  say 
thankf  utoess — the  cynic  Is  hardly  ' 
If  at  aU.  The  cynic  who.  m  tt 
"knows  the  ptioa  at 
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el  nothing."  h»»  nerer  known  the  exhUar«- 
tlon  of  the  flght  for  Juetice.  He  denies  the 
evidence  of  hlB  uuum,  knotting  the  moral 
fiber  or  his  humanity.  He  Is  forever  for  the 
■Utus  quo.  whatever  It  may  be.  for.  as  he 
MM  Jt.  there  can  be  no  betterment,  hence, 
change   can    only    be    for   the    worse. 

I  am  not  here  to  deliver  a  little  homily. 
I  ua  htte  to  a— ert  a  belief  In  the  essential 
upward  stniggi*  of  peoples,  without  and 
within  the  frama  of  governments.  In  every 
ama.  in  e»«y  country  the  BUuggle  has  gone 
ftirwsnl  to  gain  a  bit  here,  to  win  a  aklrmlsh 
there  but  the  Imporunt  thing  to  remember 
1»— that  the  gain  was  made  and  Is  being  made 
In  each  age.  tach  century,  each  day.  It  la 
what  we  muat  remember  in  the  hotm  that 
look  black.  In  th«  years  of  turmoil  and  hatred 
when  the  forcM  of  ttU  sMm  about  to  engult 
ard  drown  ua.  It  la  the  cynic  who  Is  tba 
defeat  t&t. 

In  the  United  States  we  know  that  we  have 
not  reached  the  millennium  While  our 
achievements  In  Justice  and  equality  sUrd 
as  monuments  to  that  very  belief  In  the 
future  of  man.  we  have,  by  no  means,  reached 
any  epitome  of  perfection.  But  we  fsever 
M«ae  our  self -scrutiny  to  Hnd  wherein  we 
fall,  wherein  we  are  betraying  the  purposes 
of  our  founders.  Slowly,  we  forge  ahead  to 
tlM  realisation  that  no  man,  no  government. 
no  paopU  are  Islanc's  entire  unto  themaelvrs, 
that  Insomuch  aa  what  happens  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  reverberates  throufthout  «U 
comers,  or.  to  clianfe  the  flfure.  like  waves 
that  wash  one  ilMffe  beeauee  atones  had  been 
CMl  Into  the  waters  from  the  oppoalte  ahore. 

||»rff    we    are    fighting    raclil    arrofince. 

United    Nations    are    flfhting,"    said 

■iMWrrrn.  "to  make  a  world   in 

Wtiieli  lyraiinf  nnd  •MftMion  eannot  eiisti 

•  MTld  taMd  tipen  freedom,  equality,  and 

em  •  mt^  in  wliMti  m  per»ottff,  retard- 
ti  iMt.  ttkot  iir  erdPd  may  live  in  peaea, 
I  ilfAHif  "  Aiid  Ml  so  MtyiMf.  tlie 
•t  of  Obd  0»Hdd  WdtM  WM  dettneet- 
liW  etw  ««r  dinf  Thet'e  •  dUfhty  Itrfe 
protram  It  means  the  tllMnitlon  of  op* 
pramed  peoples  aa  well  its  the  removal  of  dU- 
•rtmlnatoty  meaaurea  not  so  thorotighiy  ad' 
verttaed.  on  the  aUiuie  booka  of  (Mt  own 
country. 

Naturally.  I  have  reference  to  the  fact  that 
for  no  reason  aave  that  of  origin,  Baatern 
Hemisphere  Indians  are  precluded  from  en- 
tering  the  United  States  under  immigration 
quotaa  auch  aa  are  established  for  other 
peoples  alrMdy  embraced  within  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1934.  and  moreover,  are  pre- 
cluded from  becoming  naturalized  citizens 
of  these  United  States.  They  were  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  f*mlly  of  nations  that  Is  the 
United  Sutes.  I  (ought  against  the  Johnson 
"^"-^JUrt  of  1924.  It  not  ony  discriminated 
a^tast  people  of  eastern  and  scuthem 
Burcpe  but  in  Ita  utter  excltulon  of  nation- 
ala  of  Aalatlc  coimtries.  anticipated  Hitler'a 
theory  of  Herrenvolk  and  Sklavenvolk. 
la  auch  continued  ezclualon  the  evidence  that 
we  have  not  as  yet  purged  ourselves  of  the 
Ugly  taint  of  unfounded  prejudice?  Is  It  evl- 
daoee  that  we  have  not  t>een  vigilant  In 
watching  our  growth  to  a  true  maturity?  Is 
not  siKh  an  exclusion  an  echo  of  the  totali- 
tarUn  ideology  that  w«  aeck  to  cruah  today? 
,  what  Olympian  heights  do  we  point  our 
r  and  say  "Tou.  Welshman,  you  may 
le  part  of  ua;  and  you  Italian,  and  you. 
IV.  and  you.  Iraqis;  but.  no,  not  you. 
Indian.  Under  our  violently  discriminatory 
Uws.<e  guttersnipe  from  Pruaala.  a  disgulacd 
raecist  from  Spain,  can  enter,  but  the  late 
Rablndrlnatb  Tagore  or  Pandit  Nehru  enjoy 
iK>  auch  right.  If  we  have  erred  In  the  past 
in  not  recognUdnf  such  exclusion  for  what  it 
•eUMdIy  la— «n  insufferable  act  of  pompous 
racial  ego— there  remains  no  reason  (or  such 
error   to   continue.      Several    remedial    bills. 

.,  them  my  own.  await  legislative  action. 

I  aound  reason  exists  for  delaying  the  pas- 

je  of  such  bill,  setting  up  an  Immigration 

quuu  tor  the  Indian  pcoplea  and  accorcUng 
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them  the  right  of 
pMaed  If  the  sincerity  of 
paM  the  test,  a  test  place 
oppreaaed  peoples  on  thli 
ward  theae  United  ""' 
equality. 

The  Indian  peoplee 
battlefield.    Two  million 
Army,  Navy,  and 
Britain.    They  are  amonj 
and  missing.     They  are 
farming  for  war,  bulldln 
la  ours  and  theirs.     Car 
that  brotherhood  away 
fronu?    The  people.  W4 
United  SUtea,   through 
answer  thunderously  in 
If  we  are  to  (oUow  the 
of  the  repeal  of  the 
then.  Indisputably,  the 
aelf  upon  our 
of  India  and  their 
of  no  less  equal  and 

But  leaving   aside  th 
that  from  the  Chinese 
unconscionable  stigma 
leaving  aside  the  equally 
ment  that  the  soldiers 
fought  a  common  (oe  or 
Burma.  Italy.  North 
Japanese  In  southeasteri 
allty  demands  that  we 
and   to  our  alUoe,  all 
preachmenta   of 
tenets.    We  cantiot.  on 
Nazi   theories  of  rncial 
the  other,  ignorr  the 
our  inmlfration  leg 
people  and  not  another, 
no  moral  or  ethical 
orljtn. 

We  tre  peylng  a 
teeson  of  the  inter 
and  lie  inhetoitaiits 
reeagnldlng  our  mutue 
under«e«ire  the 
dddtH-drmiclMd 

IMI  '-ndlene,  on«e 
thorouflifotng  Amaru 
any.     Many  deniaens 
American  in  heart  snd 
here  are   not.     Thr 
that   you   are   hern    ir 
America  U  born   In 

Practically,   the 
visions  of  section  11  of 
of   1931.  aa  amended 
the  admlaslon  of 
dians  annually. 

The  hue  and  cry 
tlon   to   the   proposed 
Immigration    quota 
right   to   citizenship, 
competitive  labor  a 
ot    widening    Immigra 
therefore,  no  validity 
It  Is  not  a  special 
Indians  In  establiahlni 
gration  quota  nor  Is  1 
slon  from  our  favored 
rather,   the 
cerlty  in  our  battle 
faith  of  our  founders 

The  Inclusion  of  th< 
Indian  In  our  family 
step  forward  In  the 
toward  equality.     As 
In  almoat  every  region 
sciousness  gives  pause 
400,000.000  inhabitantf 
who    find    themselves 
rule.    The  pulse  of  a 
consciousness  arises,  at 
ever  destiny  awaits 
own  making. 

Tes;  there  are  povcrt  r 
Agriculture  and 
the  highest  point  of 
divisions  of  class  and 
out  because  these  an 
that  are  adranced  for 
Ject  nation.    This  la 
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and  disease  in  India. 
Indvidtry  have  not  reached 
de  yelopment.    There  are 
caste.     I  point  these 
the   very  arguments 
keeping  India  a  sub- 
low  India  has  fared. 


ruled  from  above  and  from  outside.  An 
absentee  landlord  sends  Its  overseers— who 
must  somehow  manage  to  keep  their  Jobe— 
to  attend  ^o  the  needs,  not  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants, but  of  the  employer.  Exact  tribute,  di- 
vide th-  Interest,  keep  the  level  of  living  low. 
but  remember  to  tell  them  that  It  Is  for  their 
own  good. 

How  much  of  poverty  and  disease  could  be 
wiped  out  If  India  aa  a  nation  could  be  per- 
mitted to  work  for  ItaeU.  to  pay  taxea  for  In- 
stitutions of  Its  own.  could  trade  freely  and 
be  traded  with  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world?  No  unbridgimble  chasm  exists  In 
India  to  keep  the  people  divided  and  render 
them  unfit  for  Mlf -government.  There  are 
more  mlnorltiea,  more  unrelated  languagee 
spoken  In  the  United  StatM,  more  variance 
In  ctiatom  and  belief  In  the  United  SUtce, 
than  there  are  In  India  and  yet  out  of  the 
amalgam  we  have  forged  a  mighty  nation. 

India  has  an  embedded  culture  of  Its  own. 
It  has  no  need  for  the  kind  of  civilization 
the  conqueror  gave  It.  In  justification  of 
conquest,  the  19th  century  self-pitying  cry 
of  "white  man's  bur-'en"  has  often  impelled 
me  to  ask  In  viewing  India,  "Who  U  reaUy 
carrying  the  burden?  " 

Moreover,  and  while  this  thought  cannot 
take  precedence  over  our  American  basic 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  (or  all,  the 
decisive,  overt  act  of  placing  the  Indians  with- 
In  the  embrace  of  our  Immigration  t|\ioU  and 
cltlseniblp  laws,  on  the  basis  comparable  to 
those  of  the  other  peoples,  will  rob  th-"  Axle  of 
their  mc»st  telling  barbed  weapon  In  the 
battle  of  psychological  warfare,  But  were  it 
a  time  of  peace,  we  could  do  no  Icse, 

Ixcept  (or  raldi  by  Afghan  tribesmen,  India 
for  thfl  first  time  since  the  Re)  took  over 
in  \UM  haa  now  netuiMly  been  inveded,  The 
Jepe  are  at  the  p^im  df  Imphat  In  Menlpttf 
■tetd  MMd  definitely  ihrMten  Kohime  and 
mey  itit  the  »en|«t'AiMim  rallwey, 

Th*  people  of  India  rtdila*  ti>«t  Nippun  li 
on  Indian  «oll  end  4ap  0rop»««nda  ^J^' 
uualy  iW'Mting  osf  \X.  Much  !•  made  of  th« 
feet  that  the  so'called  IndUiD  Mauonal  Army, 
h«ided  by  the  Quiaiinf  P»PP««..  •"^ 
ChandiB  Boae,  Is  pertlelpettng  In  tbie  Indian 
invasion.  He  speaks  o*  hla  "army  of  libera- 
tion." There  can  be  no  bllnkinc  the  fact 
that  Boee'B  pro-Jap  propaganda  U  adding 
fuel  to  the  political  firw  of  unrest  in  India. 
Tokyo,  Burma,  and  Malay  radios  hammer 
harder  than  ever  at  India.  They  ehout, 
"Come  over  to  our  side.  Tou  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  Japanese."  They  taunt  the 
people  of  India  with  the  gruesome  aaaer- 
tlon  of  Churchill  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
does  not  apply  to  them.  Indians  are  re- 
minded that  the  Allies  promise  them  freedom 
from  the  Japs  but  not  freedom.  They  speak 
of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  offer  of  freedom  of 
the  Cr-pps'  mission  and  high  light  the  caustic 
comment  of  Gandhi  that  tha  offer  was  like 
a  "post-dated  check  drawn  upon  a  tottering 
bank." 

'  Our  breaking  down  of  Immigration  and 
naturalization  barriers  may  do  much  to  dull 
the  edge  of  this  Jap  propaganda  against  us 
and  our  allies. 

If  we  do  not  do  the  honorable  and  decent 
thing.  If  we  do  not  place  East  Indians  on  a 
parity  with  the  Chinese  and  our  other  allies, 
the  Nazis  and  Japs  will  continue  to  rub  it  In 
on  India  and  Incessantly  repeat  that  Ameri- 
cans are  long  on  words  of  sympathy  but  ahort 
on  deeds  of  actual  help. 

Unless  we  amend  out  of  our  statutes  the 
bar  sinister  against  East  Indians.  Hlrohlto 
win  call  us  hypocrites  and  will  screech  "Don't 
be  fools,  you  good  people  of  India.  These 
Christians  of  America  and  Britain  prate  of 
brotherly  love,  but  they  only  pretend  good 
will.  They  give  you  pious  platitudM  about 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  about  equality  of 
all  men.  about  the  four  freedoms,  but  it  is 
all  poppycock.  You  can't  even  emigrate  to 
their  land.  They  blacklist  you.  Join  up  with 
us  and  help  drive  the  white  humbuga  out  of 
all  the  Orient  and  keep  them  out." 
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8uch  messages  pour  Into  India  from  all 
sides.  They  reach  the  lowliest  peasant  in  his 
dunghill  hut.  They  seep  and  spread  through 
human  grapevine  communications. 

We  must  at  once  erase  from  the  statute 
books  the  malignant  Inferiority  with  which 
we  brand  East  Indians.  Our  action  would  l>e 
M  refreshing  to  them  as  a  cool  breeze  In  the 
heat  of  summer.  It  would  be  an  efTectlve 
antidote  to  polaoned  propaganda.  It  would 
hearten  and  encoiu-age  the  Indiana  to  flght 
with  and  for  ua. 

Our  troopa  are  In  India  which  Is  our  base 
agalrut  Japan.  Unleaa  the  people  of  India 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  the  war  will  be 
prolonged.  India,  therefore.  Is  Amerlca'a 
bualnese.  Chinas  business— the  earnest  con- 
cern of  all  our  alltee. 

How  can  we  exclude  as  Immlgranta  a  friend 
and  ally?  Our  airmen  In  Calcutu,  when 
asked,  "Why  do  you  proscribe  us?  We  do 
not  exclude  you,  friend,"  have  no  answer,  be- 
cause they  rea'.lze  the  wall  of  Injustice  and 
humiliation  we  erect  between  comrades  In 

We  must  get  away  from  the  notion,  ana 
fts  quickly  as  possible,  that  India  is  atlU  the 
India  of  barrack-room  ballads. 

India  Is  precisely  what  I  had  In  mind  when 
X  spoke  of  the  hollowness  of  the  cynic.  Aa 
the  world  progreMM  In  accelerated  pace,  aa 
It  doee  today,  toward  International  collab- 
oration, toward  a  firmer  understanding  of 
the  actual  physical  and  spiritual  nearneee 
of  one  people  to  another,  there  needs  be 
much  rejoicing  In  the  heart  of  India,  Por 
India,  today,  remains  an  indlrtment  of  greed 
and  Itiet  for  power  and  political  bid  for 
preetiae,  It  cannot  remain  so  for  long;  in- 
SMd  we.  the  free  peoplee  of  the  wwW  daw 
sot  let  It  eo  remain.  India  must  marrti 
with  the  free  nations  of  tlw  world,  leat  we 

alip  aiealn  Into  the  eham  ?»• ''', {•^•J'^iS 
whldh  breMle  ddfaat  aven  before  It  bae  tn- 
•eunured  th*  enemy. 


BrlUln  also  pays  the  cost  of  handling  V  mall 
In  that  country. 

Britain  Is  currently  devoting  10  percent  of 
her  total  war  expenditure  to  mutual  aid,  and 
In  proportion  to  national  income  Is  giving 
the  United  Statea  as  much  aa  we  are  giving 
her.  The  full  list  of  suppllee  and  aervlcee 
furnished  ua  Is  Impressive.  The  volume  and 
variety  are  important,  chlefiy  In  demonstrat- 
ing to  Americans  that  lend-lease  la  not  a 
one-way  street.  But  of  far  greater  moment 
U  the  contribution  of  each  nation  In  accord 
with  lu  ability. 


What  We  G«t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

or  FXNlfSTLVAin* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17.  1944 
Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rny  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  foUowing  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  March 
29.  1944: 

WHAT  VrX  GET 

Lend-leese  was  conceived  as  a  common  pool 
of  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  some 
of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  applica- 
tion of  the  dollar  sign  is  next  to  Impoeslble^ 
Timeliness  of  aid.  for  example.  Is  difficult  to 
appraise. 

But  It  18  Important  that  from  time  to  time 
there  should  be  an  accounting  on  f"  "^^ 
of  this  assistance.  We  report  periodically 
on  what  we  lend-lease  to  other  nations, 
Britain  has  Jtist  come  forward  with  an  im- 
p:esslve  statement  of  what  she  is  doing  for 

us.  . 

At  the  peak  of  construction  work  on  bases 
m  the  United  Kingdom  two-thirds  of  »"  ^« 
civil  and  military  labor  available  there  wm 
working  for  the  United  States,  but  being  paid 
by  Britain.  Both  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  have  been  devoted  to  our  transport 
eervlce.  Britain  now  Is  supplying  20  percent 
of  aU  the  food  for  American  forces  there  and 
about  10.000  British  civilians  are  employed 
bv  the  United  States  but  paid  by  Britain, 
their  wages  amounting  to  $12,000,000  a  year. 


Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUroxNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  14.  IHi 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  song,  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Peterson,  of  Rogers,  Ark., 
expresses  so  well  the  faith  and  hope  of 
democratic  peoples  throughout  the  world 
that  I  am  asking  consent  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record  with  my  remarks: 

WMOraACY— THB    WOBLD    SOUQ 

Let  the  people  rule,  let  all  men  be  free, 
This  la  the  son«  of  democracy, 
Let  ffo»d'*m'N  call  thrill  the  Uvea  of  aU 
To  aain  this  glorloue  liberty. 

Clidrttf 
Then  ahmit  aloud  for  that  irati  day 
When  all  old  things  have  paaMd  away, 
When  war  «»»4  atrlfe  and  Vf—^  •"•"  *••••• 
And  none  ahaU  rule  but  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

AU  men  are  equal  and  muet  be  free 
To  attain  their  biffheat  deetloy. 
Tbdn  unfurl  the  fUg  of  bumanlty 
And  proclaim  a  world-wide  denaocracy 

Dictators'  rule  la  tyranny. 
Their  reign  shall  end  Inglorloualy, 
And  then  forever  o'er  land  and  sea 
Well  sing  the  Joys  of  prosperity. 

AU  nations  shout  this  mighty  cry. 
No  more  for  tyrants  shaU  we  live  or  die. 
And  then  the  world  with  one  accord 
wm  make  their  plows  from  sheU  and  sword 
—Alfred  Peterson  Rogers. 
ilAKCH  12.  1943. 


Exploring  Africulture's  Post-war 
Economic  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  17.  1944 

Mr  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture before  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies at  Chicago,  March  22,  1944: 

I  did  not  come  here  to  deecrlbe  Poet-war 
wrrlculture  for  the  rery  simple  reason  that 
I  don't  know  what  poet-war  agriculture  win 


be  like.    Furthwmore.  1  do  not  even  feel  In 
a  poelUon  to  haaard  a  gueea  as  to  what  It  wlU 

be  like.  _     .^ 

However,  1  am  glad  to  hare  the  opportunity 
to  tell  you  my  Ideas  of  some  of  the  problema 
which  win  confront  American  agriculture 
In  the  post-war  period. 

Theae  problems.  I  think,  are  going  to  give 
ua  a  lot  of  trouble  and  cauae  ua  to  e«perl- 
ence  aome  unhappy  years  unless  we  do  some 
hard  thinking  about  them  now.  Wc  will 
never  aolve  them  unleaa  we  can  unite  on  an 
effective  post-war  program.  Furthermore  It 
wlU  be  too  late  to  develop  auch  a  program 
after  the  ahooting  eiope. 

Now.  I  know  acme  nuy  feel   that  auch 
thinking  and  such  planning  may  interfere 
with  our  war  effon.    We  muat  not  let  that 
happen.    Nothing  mtut  atand  In  the  way  of 
wltuilng  the  war  aa  declalvely  and  aa  quickly 
at  possible.    On  the  other  hand  we  want  a 
satlafylng  and  lasting  peace.    That  kind  of 
a  peace  wont  Just  happen.    We  have  to  pre- 
pare for  It.    It  may  take  Juat  aa  much  effort 
to  win  the  peace  as  It  doee  to  win  the  war. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  now 
makliig  decUlons  which  wlU   have  a  great 
bearing  on  our  peacetime  welfare.    Some  of 
theee  decuions  I  will  mention  a  little  later  la 
my  talk. 

Without  laying  claim  to  any  unusual  abil- 
ity to  see  what  the  peacetime  problems  are 
going  to  be.  I  will  aay  that  the  longer  thia 
war  goee  on,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
we  are  likely  to  faoe  a  good  many  of  the  very 
same  problems  we  faced  after  the  laat  war. 
And  I  am  alrald  If  we  aren't  very  careful, 
aome  of  tboae  probletna  will  be  even  more 
trouMaaono  than  they  were  then. 

In  the  flfit  place,  although  we  had  mado 
•  lot  of  progress,  we  hadn't  anywhere  near 
anlvad  all  of  our  attiruiiursl  pioMMM  Wfci« 
the  present  World  War  obaettvMl  Mmh.  ••• 
•auee  this  war  Is  mt  mueli  pftatdr  III  rtl  H* 
apeeu  than  the  last  war  the  prfMeme  grow* 
Ing  mit  of  It  ars  jxitentially  larger  and  harder 
to  solve  than  the  prpMaiM  wbleh  faded  ua 
•t  the  close  of  the  Idal  «ir.  ■moaUlly  la 
this  true  uf  those  problema  in  the  eeononUd 

»•*'*'  ^    .^ 

I  am  going  to  oonflne  my  remarks  today 

for  the  moat  part  to  the  economlo  pro')lem. 
for  three  reaaone.   First,  I  don't  hare  tico  to 
dUniif   all    the   prcb'ems;    second.   I  dont 
t)iinit  we  can  go  very  far  toward  aolvlng  our 
aoolal  and  agronomic  problem*,  without  find- 
ing the  eolutlon  to  our  economic  problems; 
and  third,  the  economic  problem  aeema  likely 
to  worry  ua  most  w  en  we  think  about  poet- 
war.     I  would  like  to  emphaslae,  hcwever. 
that  I  think  some  of  th3  other  problems,  swh 
as  conservation  of  the  soU,  and  good  rural 
homes,  are  really   he  most  ImporUnt  over  the 
long   pull.     But   of    course,    farmers    can't 
actually  conserve  their  soil  or  have  the  kind 
of  homes  they  want  unless  theU-  econcmlc 
problems  are  solved. 

There  are  going  to  be  many  klnda  of  eco- 
nomic problems  for  agriculture  but  one  of 
the  biggest.  It  seems  to  me.  can  be  stated 
rather  simply.  It  Is:  Finding  a  good  niarket 
for  eU  the  American  farmers  want  to  proclucs 
and  can  produce  within  the  llmlU  of  sound 
farming  methods.  That  problem  can  be 
stated  simply,  but  the  problem  itself  Is  far 
from  simple.  Neither  la  It  a  new  prob  cm. 
E^t  I  am  genuinely  alrald  It  la  potent la;Iy 
more  tr emend oua  than  ever  before. 

To  get  thU  problem  out  w.ere  we  can  ex- 
amine It,  we  might  first  dlacuss  what  farmers 
want  to  produce.  I  believe  you  who  knew 
farmers  wUl  agree  with  me  when  I  »»yi}"^* 
farmers  want  to  produce  all  they  can.  Tucy 
are  never  happier  than  when  they  »[«  PfO" 
duclng  to  capacity.  They  have  surprised  the 
whole  country— I  should  psrhtpe  aey  the 
whole  world.  Including  Hitler  •^'^^i^fl 
showing  how  much  they  wUl  prodnea  vUfc 
wartime  incentivea.  They  haew  "" 
wondera  In  productton 
labor,  machinery,  an' 
have  Jui.  avcrafe  wwtbv  It  ia  my 
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aplnlew  they  win  break  production  records 
•gain  in  1944.  Every  cltlxen  In  our  country, 
and  in  many  other  countries.  U  greatly  ln« 
tfrtKed  to  the  American  farmen  for  their 
wartime  eervlce. 

Now,  I  have  been  wondering  how  much 
the  American  tanner*  cen  produce  when  this 
war  ia  over  and  they  are  able  to  obtain 
•nough  help,  machinery,  and  materials,  and 
when  they  are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of 
MOM  of  the  recent  technological  develop- 
■Mnts.  To  help  me  siae  up  the  poeaibllittci 
fn  this  field,  2  aefeMl  aoroe  of  the  people  In 
Jipartaent  to  make  aooM  irimaiM  for 
TtM-Mtimatee  aetoimhai  aa  at  flnt: 
yat  ttpon  cxamtoaMaa  ot  an  the  factor*  in- 
folfad  I  am  tncUtiad  ta  think  they  are  reason* 
As  a  mattar  of  fact,  I  think  tn*iy  are 
ratlva  if  our  technological  develop- 
•OMIaue  at  the  present  rate.  But  Wt 
mk  take  than  as  they  came  to  me. 

They  Indurau  that  with  good  demand  and 
Maetlve  educational  campaigns  we  can,  wtth« 
la  the  nest  •  years,  laarease  our  production 
t»  90  pnntmt  atota  tba  average  of  im  m. 
It  wa  haea  Moitnta  i— enrt  and  amplof 
only  ojr  tieual  aMsatlaaal  iHliods,  we  can 
Inrreass  otir  prodtsctlen  tip  to  40  pwaant 
above  tiM  pre-war  level,  Juet  for  purpoew 
of  iUiMtratioo  I  am  going  to  asenma  ■•  ta- 
ereeea  ct  M  pmtmt  Increasing  ppaiiiatkiu 
one-half  above  jM-e-war  by  19M  doesn't  seem 
unreasonable  whan  we  stop  to  think  that  our 
produetioo  In  1M0  «paa  akaoat  a  third  higher 
than  lM»-«9  pffWliniloa.  deepite  wartime 
pfodtietlon  obetacles. 

Now  It  la  eetlmatad  that  our  popttlatleo  by 
IMO  win  be  not  nrach  more  than  10  ptrunt 
ttoaa  the  averaft  for  X08fr-«0.    There, 
mr  afrlculttiral  production  per  capita 
VMV  tfeaia  kliinphoini  win  be  way  beyond 
Miy  aonparaMa  flfv*  in  the  past. 

That  ahould  be  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Think  how  much  health  and  happinesa 
eould  come  out  of  this  production  If  the 
people  who  want  and  need  more  food  could 
«Matn  it.  Therein  lies  the  other  part — the 
Mfaeonomlc  problem  which  I  sUted  In  the 
In ilniilng— finding  a  market  for  all  the 
farmer  wants  to  produce  and  can  produce. 

Weil,  we  know  the  big  share  of  the  mar- 
ket for  this  huge  production  must  be  found 
In  this  country.  We  have  found  out  In  war- 
time how  much  more  good,  nutritious  food 
will  consume  In  this  country  when 
have  high  Incomes.  But  what  kind  of 
are  they  going  to  have  In  1930?  Are 
to  have  as  high  Industrial  activity 
then  as  now?  Shall  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  determination  to  lick  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  which  has  plagued  us  In  the 
past?  These  questions  can't  be  answered 
now.  But  they  wont  be  answered  satisfac- 
torily In  the  peace  period  If  we  view  them 
with  complacency  now — If  we  Just  put  our 
b«ads  in  the  sand  and  hope  for  the  best.  If 
these  problems  are  not  aiuwered  satisfac- 
torily the  farmers'  economic  problems  won't 
be  solved  satisfactorily.  But  even  though 
we  do  find  the  right  answers  and  our  per 
capita  domeatlc  consumption  of  food  and 
cttMr  agricultural  commodities  has  Increased. 
aay  as  much  as  15  percent  above  the  pre- 
war level,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  increase  of  nrhlch  we  are  ca- 
pable, amounting  to  perhaps  15  percent  of 
our  total  production? 

There  Is  a  poealbUlty  that  we  can  increase 
the  industrial  usee  of  our  i^rlcultural  prod- 
tict*  if  we  have  high  industrial  activity.  But 
I  would  say  a  word  of  caution  abom  being 
to  optimistic  with  regard  to  solving  oxir  eco- 
nomic prohleaa  by  greatly  expanded  Indus, 
trial  UMi  of  agricultural  products.  Our  ex- 
pertoBce  has  too  often  been  that  we  have  to 
price  our  ptochicta  too  cheaply  to  enable  them 
to  move  ifllHUiely  into  Industrial  channels. 
At  b«M.  tt  doeent  seem  that  we  will  be  able 
to  tocreaee  the  industrial  uses  by  1950  to  a 
point  where  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
total  production  wUl  be  absorbed. 
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That  leaves  10  percen 
production,  or  an  amouqt 
percent  of  our  pre-war 
ported.    That  is  more 
the  Immediate  pre-war 
as  we  exported  In  the 
war.     Do  you  remember 
years  Immediately  after 
extending   credit   to 
they   could   buy   our 
either  are  going  to  have 
give   agricultural   product 
tries,  or  we  are  going  to 
or  sarvloes  in  exchange, 
dispuubls  fact.    It  need 
ant  one 
If  we  import 
Are  we,  as  IndlvidiMls 
to  aoeapt  In  exchange 
man  efllctently  prodticcd 
Lat  «w  ba  booast  with 

Are  we  really  ready  to 
rather  than  higher 
to  agTM  to  fewer  trade 
more?    All  of  us  know 
trade  Is  a  two-way  str* 
to  act  as  If  we  knew  It? 

But  even  though  we  dc 
all  that  farmers  eaa 
have  a  satisfactory  phaa 
our  big  economic 
what  Is  a  satisfactory 
ssy  that  parity  Is  a  fair  , 
prefer  to  speak  in  terms 
rather  then  parity  price 
say  whatever  the  law  of 
dlctatee  should  be  the 
they  know  that  farmers 
onee  subject  to  this  law 
varnished  form.    Too  ofteti 
the  law  means  that  the 
the  less  the  demand  at 
know  of  instances    In 
larger  supply  has  not  only 
but  has  also  meant  much 

That  leads  us  around 
supports  or  price  fixing  of 
frankly,  I  think  we  are 
the  idea  of  price  support 
I  personally  think  we 
ports  for  the  protection 
and  producer.    In  makini 
am  thinking  about 
prices  as  well  as  the 
resulting  from  prlce-suppoft 
ever.  I   want  to  point 
growing  out  of  price 
licked  if  we  are  able  to 
long  period 

First,  let  us  not  forget 
can  set  a  price  for  an 
the  public  to  buy  It  at 
the  public  wont  buy  as 
have  to  sell,  we  are  In 
Is  perishable  the  trouble 
If  the  product  can  be 
only  delayed.     So  we  are 
adjust  oiu-  production  to 
ers'  demands.    That  may 
more  dairy  cattle.    It  ma 
and  more  food  and  feed 
to  be  remembered,  of 
prices  produce  some 
tlons    we    can't    Ignore. 
thinking  of  fair  prices  to 
ers.  most  of  us  will  be  c 
considerably  higher  than 
port  prices  have  been  In 
absorb    the    difference 
farmer  or  the  taxpayers? 
for  an  example.     In  the 
we  had  hundreds  of 
extra  wheat.    So  did 
and  Argentina.     Our 
more  for  their  wheat  than 
the  world  market.    As  a 
world  market  had  been  as 
elgn  production  would  ha 
faster.     So  we  tried  export 
think  we  could  have  cont 
very    long    for    several 
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coetly.  I  think  they  tend  to  drive  down 
world  prices  still  further  because,  in  a  buy- 
er's market,  everyone  visually  has  to  meet 
the  low  price  and  qviite  often  further  pries 
cutting  occurs.  One  of  the  worst  features 
is  that  other  nations  very  seriously  object 
to  them. 

Of  course,  temporarily  the  war  has  obscured 
this  problem  of  support  prices  for  products 
which  are  produced  in  exportable  quantities. 

Even  though  the  product  in  question  isn't 
prodticed  in  large  enough  quantities  so  that 
there  Is  an  exportable  surplus,  how  shall  we 
prevent  other  nations  from  glutting  our  mar- 
kets with  their  products  If  our  price  is  higher 
than  the  world  prloe?  That  very  thing  is 
happening  In  wool  right  now  simply  becatjsa 
our  price  Is  higher  than  tb*  world  price.  It 
Will  be  said  that.  In  such  a  case,  ws  should 
apply  an  added  tariff  or  a  barrtar  of  soma 
kind.  But  tariffs  and  barrier*,  a*  well  as  ex- 
port dumping,  only  lead  to  retaliatory  mess- 
ures  by  other  eotmtrlas,  and  If  we  aren't  care- 
ful we  will  bav*  rulnad  our  possibllltlas  for 
Intarnsttonsi  trade  and  aggravated  otir  farm 
economic  problem. 

Mow,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  there  ara 
some  decisions  In  the  making  at  the  present 
time  which  will  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  our  economic  situation  In  the  post-war 
period. 

M  an  raample,  let's  look  briefly  at  the 
problem  of  Inflation.  I  can't  think  of  any- 
thltig  that  would  cause  us  more  economic 
difllcultle*  in  the  poet'Wsr  period  than  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  be  caught  up  In  an  in- 
flationary cyclone  during  or  Immediately 
after  the  war.  I  know  we  would  like  to  re- 
ceive higher  prices.  That's  human  nature. 
And  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  pride 
doeen't  permit  us  to  readily  endorse  subsidies. 
It  Is  only  natural  that  we  should  much  rather 
have  higher  prices.  But  how  long  would  it 
take  us  to  get  over  Infiatlon  if  we  let  prices 
go  up  and  what  would  we  suffer  whUe  we  were 
recovering.  That  Is  too  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. I  cant  forget  that  some  farmers  never 
recovered  from  the  defiatlon  of  the  last  war. 
For  myself  I  would  much  rather  have  tl3  or 
$14  hogs  now  and  comparable  prices  In  pesu»- 
tlme  than  to  have  hogs  go  to  $30  or  $22  a 
htmdred,  as  they  did  during  or  inunedlately 
after  the  last  war,  and  then  have  them  in 
Juet  a  year  or  two  go  down  to  $6  or  $7. 

Today  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
another  land  boom  Is  in  the  making.  I  don't 
need  to  take  your  time  to  describe  the  losses 
and  the  heartaches  that  followed  In  the  wake 
of  the  land  boom  of  the  last  war.  The  Gov- 
ernment U  stm  trying  to  help  people  and 
institutions  recover  from  that  crash.  What 
are  we  doing  about  the  present  land  boom 
which  can  be  even  more  devastating?  Thtu 
far  we  have  done  nothing  but  talk  about 
It,  and  not  even  enough  of  that.  There  are 
some  measures,  such  as  a  stiff  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  profits  of  farm  sales  and  the  11m- 
lUtlon  of  credit,  which  would  help  to  hold  the 
boom  down,  but  apparently  there  aren't 
enough  people  aroused  to  bring  about  such 
action . 

In  the  coming  weeks,  Congress  Is  faced  with 
the  task  of  making  one  of  the  most  Important 
legislative  decisions  of  the  war  and  post-war 
period.  On  June  30,  the  Price  Control  Act 
expires.  Between  now  and  then,  the  people, 
through  their  legislative  representatives, 
must  not  only  decide  the  question  of  renew- 
ing the  act,  but  also  the  kind  of  blU  to  be 
adopted  In  replacing  the  present  act. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
us  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  continuing 
these  price-control  measures.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  us  would  like  to  see  some  amend- 
ments to  the  present  act.  In  the  minds  of 
those  persons  proposing  them,  the  amend- 
ments  are  only  fair  and  necessary.  However, 
if  we  surt  to  amend  this  act  so  that  It  wiU 
be  acceptable  to  everyone,  it  will  be  a  price- 
control  act  in  name  only.  And  there  is 
utterly  no  use  In  passing  a  price  control  act 
imleas  it  is  going  to  control  prices. 
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Perhaps  the  reason  we  hear  complaints 
about  the  one  we  have  now  Is  because  it  is 
effective.  Many  of  these  complaints  we  hear 
are  based  not  so  much  on  the  harshness  of 
the  act  itself,  but  on  what  appear  to  be  in- 
equities. In  the  course  of  a  week's  time  you 
can.  11  you  wish,  become  completely  con- 
vinced that  the  present  act  is  txnfair  to  labor, 
or  agriculture,  or  industry — or  any  two  of  the 
three.  And  since  the  act  is  a  creation  of 
himian  beings,  it  does  have  Its  weakne**e*. 
By  and  large,  however.  It  has  done  a  most  ef- 
fective Job.  Comparing  prices  in  this  war 
period  with  those  of  World  War  No.  1  proves 
that.  Our  prlcc-«ontrol  measures  have  not 
only  made  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  war- 
time necessities  for  our  families  at  reasonable 
price*  but  they  havs  also  contributed  im- 
portantly In  holding  down  the  aM  of  the 
war  Itself.  Mr.  Bowie*  ha*  c*tlmated  that  if  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  Frica  Control  Act  oxu 
war  coeu  would  be  $06,000,000,000  more  tr»an 
tbey  ara  now. 

Waactmmt  ot  an  uneflectiv*  prtca-control 
mmmin  at  this  time  would  do  three  things: 
(1)  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  living;  (2) 
It  would  Increase  the  cost  of  the  war;  and 
(S)  It  would  seriously  disrupt  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  other  clvllUn  wartime  nece«. 
altle*.  Inflation  feed*  on  itself.  Increace* 
price*  causa  boardinf  and  reluctance  to  sail. 
TtMt.  In  turn,  create*  still  blghar  prlott. 

Furtbarmors,  anj  measure  which  fall* 
really  to  bold  the  line  on  Inflation  would 
MTkmsly  Jeopardix«  soms  of  our  great 
American  Institutior*.  Insurance  companies 
and  other  institution*  of  public  trust  would 
find  their  Investments  depreciating  and  at 
the  same  time  And  Insurance  less  attractive 
to  a  public  which  wte*  lU  money  constantly 
losing  value. 

This  Is  s  matter  In  which  you  must  take 
a  deep  Interest.  You  must  keep  yourself 
Informed  and  keep  your  policyholders  In- 
formed. It  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  issues 
In  our  history.  Beiause  it  means  so  much 
to  everyone  now  and  In  the  future,  let  tis 
make  price  control  more  effective  rather  than 
Irss  effective.  Let's  hold  the  line  whUe  our 
b03rs  are  whipping  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 
We  should  do  It  for  their  sake  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Inflation  now  means  post-war  misery 
for  everyone,  and  farmers  in  particular. 

I  suspect  1  have  left  the  Impression  that 
I  am  very  much  concerned  about  agrlculttire 
In  the  post-war  period.  I  am.  Maybe  you 
think  I  have  overomphaslaed  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  ahead.  I  dont  think  Z 
have.  I  tried  to  detcrlbe  them  as  I  see  them, 
not  as  I  wished  they  were.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  potentla.  difficulties  I  described 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  would 
find  a  solution  to  C)ur  old  problem  of  unem- 
ployment and  underconsumption.  If  wa 
should  fall  to  do  that— aiul  we  have  to 
recognize  that  thei-e's  no  positive  assurance 
that  we  wUl  find  a  solution— weU,  I  dont 
know  how  much  worse  the  farm-economic 
probljnn  would  be  than  what  I  have  described 
as  a  possibility. 

Again.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  problems  I  have  referred  to 
are  new.  But  I  am  afraid  they  are  potentially 
more  difficult  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  However,  I  think  we  can  whip  them  if 
we  really  try.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence with  these  problems.  We  know  some 
remedies  are  practical  and  some  are  not.  We 
have  learned  that  we  have  to  weigh  the  cost 
of  doing  Bomethlnn  effective  against  the  cost 
Involved  In  the  waste  and  loss  of  doing 
nothing. 

For  Instance,  I  think  we  ought  to  know 
now  that  one  of  '-he  greatest  wastes  In  the 
world  is  permitting  human  hands  to  be  idle 
when  we  have  the  resources  to  produce  things 
people  need.  We  surely  can  agree  that  in- 
creasing consumption  to  support  prices  is  not 
only  cheaper  but  more  humanitarian  than 
restricting  production  to  support  prices. 
That  should  go  lor  industry  and  labor  as 
weU  a*  for  agriculture,  of  course. 


Above  an.  I  hope  we  have  learned  that, 
after  aU,  most  of  otir  problems  are  man-made 
problems  and  therefore  they  can  be  overcome 
by  our  own  actions.  Theee  actions  call  for 
hard  thinking,  careftil  planning,  unselfish 
leadership,  and  a  resolute  will  to  do  the  Job. 


The  Real  IiolatioBiih 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  mrw*Tt.VAiru 

IM  TUB  HOU8B  OF  RSFRBUMTA'nVM 

Monday.  April  17. 1944 

Mr.OAVm,   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  rrmarkg  In  the  Rccota,  I 

Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  of  April  14,  1044: 

TH>  asAL  uotsTxoinaTa 

The  term  "ieolatlonlct"  Miould  not  b*  used 
in  a  criminating  manner.  Many  of  tbosa 
who  now  apply  it  derisively  were  IsoUtlonlst* 
tbam«elves  before  Fearl  Harbor.  Bvan  aftar 
It  was  **en  that  war  In  Europe  was  inavlUbla 
no  one  *trea**d  neutrality  more  than  Freal- 
dent  Rooeevelt.  There  wa*  also  general 
agreement  on  the  cash-and-carry  plan  of 
sale*  of  war  materials  to  the  European  na- 
tlons  likely  to  become  embroiled.  This  wa* 
Isolationism. 

Our  Idea  of  the  real  isolationut  U  ths 
man  who  refused  to  recognize  the  imminence 
of  this  war  and  who  did  not  add  bis  voice 
to  the  demand  that  we  build  up  an  army 
and  navy  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge  of  Naxl  Germany  or  warlike  Japan. 
Rather  than  take  protective  measures  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  be  bullied  by  the 
Communists  and  labor  leaders,  the  New 
Dealers,  and  the  rest  of  the  radicals  who 
fought  mllltsry  preparedness  as  if  it  were 
a  pestilence. 

We  sank  billions  of  dollars  in  power  dams, 
we  wrangled  over  Muscle  Shoals,  and  we  spent 
more  billions  for  unemployment  relief,  but 
we  let  Japan  outbuild  our  Navy,  we  shipped 
her  oil  and  scrap,  and  about  the  only  army 
we  had  was  the  National  Guard.  If  the 
pursuit  of  these  policies  was  not  Isolationism 
what  was  it? 

Isolatlonlam  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
past  decade.  Surely.  Ambassador  Grew  knew 
what  Japan  was  preparing  for.  If  he  con- 
veyed his  fears  to  the  State  Department, 
and  the  State  Department  in  turn  conveyed 
them  to  the  President,  why  were  the  facts 
not  laid  before  Congress  and  appropriations 
urged  for  an  army  and  nav7  great  enoxigh 
to  preserve  world  peace? 

The  ostrlch-llke  policies  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Rtissia  might  have  lulled  us  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  but  where  were  the  eyes  of 
our  ambassadors  and  ministers?  Or  were 
they  merely  rich  men  enamored  of  the  glitter 
of  the  European  capitals  who  had  won  their 
posts  through  fat  contributions  to  Demo- 
cratic campaign  funds? 

The  world  Is  in  the  mess  it  is  today  be- 
cause  the  democratic  nations  refused  to  read 
the  danger  signals.  Our  Government  was 
playing  power  politics.  Our  managing  poli- 
ticians were  more  Interested  in  their  own 
security  ttum  tBey  were  In  the  Nation's 
safety. 

These  men  were  the  true  Isolationists.  At 
one  time  we  had  upward  of  800.000  yotmg 
men  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made  that  these 
boys  should  get  some  military  training  what 
a  howl  went  up.  Th*  radical  friends  of  the 
administration  wanted  nothing  that  would 


smack  of  milltariam.  while  Hitler  was  train- 
ing every  youth  in  Germany  for  that  purpose 
and  Japan  was  fortifying  every  island  in  th* 
Southwest  Pacific. 

The  French  were  swayed  by  Blum  and  his 
Popular  front,  the  British  by  Bcvin  and  his 
professional  agitators,  and  the  American*  by 
the  Lewises.  Greens.  Murrays.  Hlllmans,  and 
Dublnskys  by  the  leaders  of  the  pressure 
groups  who  had  millions  of  votes  to  sell  for 
Government  favors. 

Certainly  the  use  of  "isolationist"  as  a  term 
of  opprobrium  does  not  come  with  good 
grace  from  thoee  who  refused  to  cee  toe  war 
trends  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  who  waited 
tmtil  we  were  attacked  before  they  began  to 
prepare  for  war. 


Fans  Protparity 


EXlMMmOff  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Monday.  April  17. 1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  sura 
that  at  least  08  percent  of  the  farmera 
of  tlie  United  States  are  aware  of  tlie 
much  greater  return*  tbey  have  received 
for  their  1043  crops  which  approximated 
four  times  as  much  as  they  received  In 
1031,  1032,  and  1033,  I  obaerved  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  In  the  Chicago  Sun,  bear- 
ing on  farmers'  income  which  shows  that 
in  1943  it  was  in  excess  of  $10.000,000.- 
000 — an  increase  of  $5,000,000,000  over 
their  1942  Income.  The  predictions  are 
that  1944  will  be  still  more  prosperous 
for  them.  I  Insert  the  article  under  the 
leave  given  me  and  I  urge  the  farmers 
to  read  it  and  to  give  credit  where  credit 
Is  due: 

rABMXa*'  CASH  INCOMI  Df   194  3  SOAXXO  TO  SIX- 
TTMC  aSCORO 

Farmers'  cash  income  in  1943  soared  to  an 
all-ttme  high  of  $19.704.560.000— «8,684.7S3.. 
000  more  than  in  1943 — and  revised  esttmste* 
of  caah  income  from  livestock  may  push  the 
total  Increase  over  1942  to  better  than  $6,000.- 
000.000,  Agriculture  Department  sources  said 
today. 

Th  cash  return  to  farmers  last  year  was  th* 
lasgest  on  record  and  23  prrcent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  when  $10,079,806,000  was 
earned,  a  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
report  showed.  The  total  figures  include  Gov- 
ernment payments. 

Income  to  farmers  in  194S.  after  deducting 
labor  and  other  coeU.  was  estimated  at  $12.- 
475.000.000.  compared  with  $9,480,000,000  In 
1942,  a  32  percent  increase,  the  department 
said. 

"Marketing  of  the  largest  number  of  hogs  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  the  sale  of  in- 
creased numbers  of  eggs  from  larger  flocks  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  advance  In  Income," 
B.  A.  B.  said. 

"The  record  potato  crop  in  Maine,  favorable 
prices  for  tobacco  in  Connecticut,  exceptional 
crops  of  cltnis  frulto  In  Florida,  both  in  1942 
%ni\  1943.  and  the  valuable  crop  of  vegetable* 
In  Arizona  went  a  long  way  In  bringing  about 
the  increases  In  receipts  from  crops  in  1943  d 
weU  over  60  percent  as  compared  with  IM3." 

On3  source  pointed  out  that  the  $19,704,- 
560,000  figure  may  be  increased  by 
$2,000,000,000  when  revlstoaa  aia  i 
near  future  on  1943  Uveatoek  \ 
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Tkoaat  E.  Dewey  Belies  Hie  Tide  of  Tke 
Spkinx  of  Albany" — He  Mdtea  His 
Position  Clear  on  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Issues 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday,  Apnl  17.  1944 

Mr.  IfUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans frequently  develop  misconceptions 
and  form  false  conclusions  simply  be- 
cause we  hear  or  read  statements  which 
are  not  based  upon  fact  but  which  are 
accepted  as  factual  only  because  they  are 
RO  frequently  repeated  and  so  widely  cir- 
culated. In  connection  with  the  pros- 
pective nomination  of  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  as  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, many  Americans  are  in  danger  of 
forming  erroneous  conclusions  solely  be- 
cause so  many  ill-founded  and  fictitious 
statement's  have  been  bandied  around  by 
careless  writers  and  speakers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  attitudes  and  policies  of 
Tom  Dewey  are  not  known  to  the  elec- 
torate of  this  Rcpubhc.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  t>etter  than  any  other  po- 
tenlial  candidate  for  President  on  either 
tfdttt  the  policies  and  program  of  Tom 
Dewey  have  been  made  clearly  available 
to  the  general  public  both  by  the  spoken 
Mid  written  word  and  by  his  definite  ac- 
tions as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  following  article  by  Gould  Lincoln, 
taken  from  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ingtoo  Star,  provides  informative,  albeit 
partial,  summary  of  Governor  Dewey's 
attitudes  on  matters  of  public  policy  of 
Importance  to  this  Republic. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  S];>eaker,  that  Tom 
Dewey  is  also  author  of  a  book  which  sets 
forth  his  position  with  crystal  clarity. 
That  book  is  The  Case  Against  the  New 
Deal,  and  it  is  published  by  Harper 
Brothers,  of  New  York  City. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  his  own 
book,  from  his  various  speeches,  from  his 
ofiBcial  acts  and  declarations  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  from  many,  many  in- 
terviews with  the  press  the  attitudes  afad 
policies  of  Governor  Dewey  have  t)ecome 
widely  known,  it  is  a  bit  surprising  to 
read,  so  much  in  certain  metropolitan 
!rs  and  in  the  columns  of  pro- 
New  Deal  columnists  to  the  effect  that 
Governor  Dewey  should  now  announce 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  President  and 
begin  an  extensive  speaking  campcdgn 
setting  forth  his  stand  on  public  ques- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  Tom  Dewey  is  wise 
in  not  permitting  himself  to  be  stam- 
peded from  his  consistent  position  in 
which  he  has  said  he  will  not  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion and  in  which  it  Is  clear  that  as  a 
gcod  American  he  will  accept  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  and  head  the  campaign 
for  his  election  if  the  convention  selects 
him  &s  the  party  nominee. 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
newspapermen  and  radio  speakers  who 
are  now  most  articulate  in  urging  Mr. 
Dewej  to  take  time  off  from  his  many 


wartime  duties  as  Gover  lor  of  New  York 
to  start  an  active  persor  al  campaign  for 
his  own  nomination  ar?  the  self-same 
speakers  and  writers  wh  j  were  most  ac- 
tive in  advising  Wendell  Willkie  the  best 
procedures  to  follow  in  order  to  secure 
the  Republican  nomination.  Obviously, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  o  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  this  self-app<  inted  coterie  of 
president-makers  is  not  beyond  suspect 
In  view  of  the  results  w  ilch  it  obtained 
for  Mr.  Willkie.  Havinj  seen  their  sug- 
gestions adopted  and  :  oUowed  by  Mr. 
Willkie  with  such  poor  si  ccess.  these  per- 
sistent advisers  are  now  offering  them  to 
other  candidates.  Howe  /er.  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr.  Dewey  as  i  irell  as  Governor 
Bricker.  Harold  Stassen,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  others  prominently  men- 
tioned for  the  Presidenc  r,  would  do  well 
to  seek  the  counsel  of  xjlitical  doctors 
whose  prescriptions  for  the  body  politic 
have  not  brought  the  d  sastrous  results 
procured  by  those  offejing  the  recom- 
mendations followed  by  Mr.  Willkie. 
We  used  to  have  an  oli- fashioned  idea 
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the  office  seeks 
best  Presidents, 
good  American 


at   a   national 

pre-convention 

to  beg  for  the 


in  America  that  when 
the  man.  we  secure  our 
We  also  considered  it 
procedure  for  a  presidential  candidate 
to  run  on  the  platform  (leveloped  by  his 
associates  and  himself 
party  convention.  For  c 
presidential  possibility 
nomination  too  vigorolisly  or  to  en- 
deavor to  impose  his  lersonai  notions 
upon  the  party  too  vio  ently  is  neither 
a  dignified  nor  a  successful  formula  to 
follow  in  persuading  Republicans  whom 
they  should  nominate 
Tom  Dewey  is  versed  eiiough  in  Ameri 
can  history  and  AmericEin  traditions  to 
realize  the  function  thj  t  party  govern 
ment  plays  in  America  ai  td  to  understand 
that  one  man  domination  of  either  the 
Republican  Party  or  the 
lie  is  something  foreign 
tures  of  the  American  wky  of  life 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  belie\e  the  Congress 
and  the  country  will  le  interested  in 
reading  the  interesting  s  ommary  of  Tom 
Dewey's  attitudes  preps  red  in  the  fol 
lowing  article  by  Gould  Lincoln.  It  re- 
veals Tom  Dewey  as  a  nr  an  with  definite 


convictions  but  he  is  noi 
ing  a  dictatorial  comple  :. 


Th«    Sphinx    of    Aiaant 
Maxt   Addkxssks   Gnrs 
FoanoN  and  Domestic  Vikws 


(By  Gould 

Gov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey, 
ing   probability   for   the 
dential   nomination,   has 
Albany  sphinx,  the  enigma 
so  the  charge  goes,  knows 
gardlng   the    Important 
No  one  knows  what  bis 
are. 

These  are  the  moans  of 
and  of  "those  Republicans 
see  him  nominated.    Mr 
iDiportuned  by  them  to  sa; 
en  public  problems. 

What  does  Dewey  t: 
Issues?  More  important, 
about  them? 

Governor  Dewey  has 
footer."   His  onwnents  in 
have  never  found  him 
views  or  to  strike  hard, 
speeches,  made  during  the 
masaaasa  to  the  state 
statcmaats  to  the  press. 


people's  Repub- 
o  the  basic  fea- 


a  man  possess- 


Speaks    Phetlt — 

dl.EAH     PiCTURX     or 


Lin  :oln ) 


New  York,  lead- 
Aepubllcan    Presl- 
I  een  labeled   "the 
3f  1944."     No  one. 
his  opinions  re- 
issues  of   the   day. 
ovn  political  plans 

the  Democrats — 
wlio  do  not  wish  to 
D(  wey  is  constantly 

where  he  stands 

hihk    about     these 
^  rhat  has  he  said 


nevfcr  been  a  "pussy- 

p  ist  political  fights 

relu  ::tant  to  state  hia 

K  perxisal  of  hla 

last  2  years,  his 

ledl&lature.   and   his 

revial  a  careful  study  1 


of  both  national  and  international  Issues  and 
a  searching  knowledge  of  State  ailairs. 

He  is  shown  as  a  strong  supporter  of  Inter- 
national collaboration  for  peace  in  the 
futiire.  He  is  shown  as  a  determined  sup- 
porter of  the  war  effort,  wishing  to  press 
the  war  to  final  and  complete  victory.  He 
is  an  ardent  advocate  of  revival  of  Stata 
control  of  State  affairs.  He  is  an  opponent 
of  centralized  power  in  Washington.  His 
speeches  and  his  record  as  Governor  show 
him  a  progressive  in  the  field  of  social  se- 
curity and  in  his  attitude  toward  organized 
labor  and  management. 

Here  Is  what  the  New  York  Governor  has 
said  on  Important  Issues: 

THE  WAX  ErrOBT 

Prom  Governor  Dewey's  inaugural  address, 
January  1,  1943: 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  savage  war  for  sur- 
vival. It  Is  a  war  not  merely  of  men  and  ma- 
terials, but  also  a  war  of  human  faith. 
•  •  *  In  all  things  needed  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  we  are  united  in  unswerving 
loyalty  to  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  trnlted  States.  We  are  united 
in  o\ir  faith  In  freedom,  In  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Justice  and  in  the  triumph  of  free- 
men under  God.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  with 
every  resource  at  our  command,  we  shall 
carry  on  the  fight  to  total  and  lasting  vic- 
tory." 

From  Governor  Dewey's  aimual  message  to 
the  legislature  January  6.  1944: 

"Since  we  last  met,  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country  and  our  allies  have  made  great 
strides  on  the  road  toward  victory.  •  •  • 
I  have  absolute  confidence  that  this  precious 
unity  will  continue  and  grow  even  stronger 
as  we  enter  the  final,  desperate  stages  of  this 
dreadful  conflict  and  that  victory  will  surely 
and  before  too  long  rest  on  the  arms  of  the 
free  people  of  the  world." 

Prom  Governor  Dewey's  speech  to  the  Re- 
publican women  Saturday,  May  9.  1943: 

"We  shall  win  the  war  and  then  we  must 
win  the  peace.  For  as  the  most  powerful  of 
nations,  we  have  learned  that  power  begets 
responsibility.  Never  again  shall  we  for- 
swear hard-won  victory.     •     •     • 

"It  will  not  do  now,  in  my  Judgment, 
merely  to  voice  again  the  aspirations  that 
were  shattered  20  years  ago.  The  world  has 
greatly  changed  since  then.  Even  after  the 
total  victory,  upon  which  we  shall  Insist,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  put  back  into  their 
bottles  the  genii  which  have  been  released. 
National  and  racial  aspirations,  long  sub- 
dued, have  been  awakened.  The  hopes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  are  on  the  march.  The  victory  at 
arms  wUl  not  be  the  end,  but  only  the  be- 
ginning.    •     •     • 

"We  know  we  can  work  together  with  other 
nations  for  war.  We  must  work  with  other 
nations  for  peace.  We  know  that  when  the 
freedom  of  one  nation  Is  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  other  nations  Is  already  In  perU." 

Prom  an  address  by  Governor  Dewey  to  the 
Young  Republican  Clubs  May  16,  1942: 

"We  cannot  think  about  the  future  of 
America  without  considering  the  future  of 
the  world.  On  this  subject  there  is  need  for 
hard-headed  thinking.  Every  time  we  get 
into  a  war  we  tend  to  think  only  in  terms 
of  Idealism.  After  the  war  we  tend  to  think 
only  in  terms  of  domestic  materialism. 

irUST    PLAT    WORLD    ROLX 

"We  cannot  build  the  next  peace  on  sentl- 
mentalism  alone.  We  of  America  are  tough- 
minded  realists.  We  strive  for  a  world  where 
peace  will  endure  not  only  for  the  welfare 
of  the  world,  but  for  the  elementary  sell- 
interest  of  every  American.  Unless  our 
thlnJOng  includes  that  premise,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  reject  It.  And  that  must  not 
occur  again.  We  must  use  our  industrial 
might  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  young  and  vlgcroios  America  that  will 
be  reborn  out  at  victory  must  play  its  part 
In  buUding  a  peaceful  world  to  come. 


'Vo  man  can  chart  a  bltieprtnt  of  tha 
future  of  the  world.  But  any  man  who 
thinks  of  the  sufferlni;  and  horror  of  war 
must  think  with  a  cieur  and  resolute  mind 
and  spirit  about  the  future.  Twice  now 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  en- 
tered a  nuijor  world  war  which  they  hoped 
to  avoid.  As  a  result  our  people  should 
be  determined  that  wa  must  not  continue 
this  process  of  periodic  sacriflca  of  the  flower 
of  youth.    •    •    • 

*7l7e  mtist  meet  from  a  human  and  under- 
standing point  of  view  the  problem  of  the 
homeless  Jews  and  othir  dispossessed  peoples. 
We  must  meet  constructively  the  legitimate 
daalres  of  a  free  Polish  people,  a  free  Csecho- 
iiovakian  people,  a  fre<!  Dutch,  and  free  Bel- 
gian people,  among  others.  We  will  deal, 
when  the  time  comet,  with  a  free  France 
and  we  will  recognize  tie  aspirations  of  those 
great  peoples  of  the  liuman  family — China 
and  India." 

Prom  Governor  Dewey's  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ner speech  in  New  York,  PebrUftry  12,  1944: 
"Anyone  who  gratui  t-lously  raises  so  much 
aa  a  doubt  as  to  the  v  nswervlng  determina- 
tion of  our  party  (Bi^publlcan)  to  build  a 
great  peace  trifles  with  the  truth  and  with 
hU  country's  future.  I  was  present  at  Mac- 
kinac Island  when  the  Republican  Governors 
and  Republican  leaders  In  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Congress  dell'^erated  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  miut  guiee  us  in  bringing  about 
a  lasting  peace.  Theie  was  not  one  person 
present  who  was  not  aioved  by  the  tremen- 
dous opportunKy  to  itata  tha  principles  by 
which  It  was  to  be  approached  and  Inspired 
by  what  lies  ahead  of  us  as  a  Nation. 

•It  was  that  group  of  Republicans  who 
drew  the  Mackinac  ehiuter,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  action  by  oar  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  Moscow.  It  was  that  re- 
sult which  was  embodied  in  tbe  Oonnally 
resolution,  adopted  b}-  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  Senate.  Here  was  the  first  concrete, 
constrxictlve  achleveToent  In  our  foreign 
policy  of  tha  future  and  Its  framework  waa 
advanced  by  tha  Republican  Party  at  Mac- 
kinac Island." 

Prom  an  interview  with  Governor  Dewey 
at  Mackinac  Island,  September  6,  1943: 

"It  would  be  to  ciu"  Interest  to  have  a 
military  alliance  with  Great  Britain  after 
the  war.  The  American  people  have  never 
suffered  such  a  shock  as  when  they  feared 
the  British  Navy  might  be  seized  by  the 
Nazis  in  the  summer  of  1940.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  htJi  a  de  facto  alliance 
with  Great  BriUin  ever  since  the  War  of 
1812.- 

LOOK   TOWARD   OTRIXS 

Governor  Dewey  aildad  at  the  time  he  be- 
lieved that  eventuElly  Russia  and  China 
should  be  Included  izi  the  alliance. 

Prom  an  excerpt  ol  the  1942  New  York  Re- 
publican platform  dnif ted  by  Governor  Dewey 
himself: 

"The  United  8Ut«(s  must  be  prepared  to 
undertake  new  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities in  the  community  of  nations.  We  must 
cooperate  with  other  nations  to  promote  the 
widest  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  to  broaden  access  to  raw  materials, 
to  achieve  monetarj  and  economic  stability 
and  thus  discourage  the  rampant  growth  of 
nationalism  and  iU  spawn,  economic  and 
military  aggression.' 

From  an  address  by  Governor  Dewey  In 
Mew  York  May  28,  1042: 

"Aasuming  that  the  lease-lend  debts  will 
be  canceled  and  than  there  is  to  lae  no  repeti- 
tion of  the  futile  attempt  to  collect  repara- 
tions in  the  form  cf  money,  there  will  still 
ba  dllBcult  transfer  problems.  After  the 
war  we  shall  have  to  lease,  lend  and  give  both 
to  our  allies  aiui  to  our  defeated  enemies, 
food,  medical  aid,  machinery  and  equipment 
to  rehablUUte  their  destitute  peoples  and  re- 
build their  bomb-torn  lands.  But  we  cannot 
aatabllsh  a  sound  post-war  economy  t>eyond 
tha  first  period  of  emergency  reconstruction 


on  a  basis  of  International  charity.  We  must 
find  means  of  exchanging  with  other  nations 
the  things  they  can  use  and  tha  tblngs  wa 
can  uae." 

rosT-waa  KOHoarr 
Prom  an  addreas  by  Governor  Dewey  in 
New  York,  May  28,  1942. 

"Our  great  danger  may  very  well  ba  that, 
having  succeeded  in  suppressing.  In  part  at 
least,  a  price  inflation  during  the  war,  we 
may  give  way  to  a  poet-war  Inflation.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  reaction  of  tha 
public  to  wartime  controls.  If  the  history 
of  the  last  war  is  any  guide,  we  may  have 
strong  popular  insistence  for  throwing  off 
all  such  controls  and  for  getting  'back  to 
normalcy."  That,  rather  than  any  busineaa 
collapse,  may  be  our  test. 

"If  we  suddenly  discard  all  controls  and 
give  way  to  a  post-war  inflation  we  will  have 
still  another  reaction.  That  revulsion  may 
carry  us,  by  another  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
far  into  a  peacetime  system  of  regulated 
economy.  Our  people  will  not  want  that, 
but  there  will  be  those  who  will  point  to 
the  episode  as  conclusive  proof  that  private, 
unplanned  enterprise  Is  incapable  of  giving 
VIS  sustained  emplojrment  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  and  the  restraints  of  full 
Government  control. 

"I  do  not  believe  either  swing  Is  neoeasary. 
Neither  is  It  necessary  if  the  genius  of 
American  business  which  Is  producing  to  win 
the  war  staru  now— today— to  win  tba 
peace.      •      •      • 

AMiaiCAXS  mvsa  go  back 
"The  American  people  never  go  backward. 
I  do  not  believe  In  reverting  to  the  theory 
of  ialsaas  fairs,  nor  am  I  wlUlng  to  go  back 
to  the  nearer  past  and  accept  ttia  etaeplng 
collectivism  of  the  past  few  years. 

"Facing  the  world  ahead  and  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  a  Oovenunent  active  in  pro- 
moting the  best  Interests  of  Individuals  and 
individual  enterprise,  wa  should  esUblish 
two  principles  at  the  base  of  such  regulation. 
"The  flrst  U  that  Government  intervention 
must  ba  of  a  character  consistent  with  the 
American  free-enterprise  system.  Its  objec- 
tive must  be  to  widen — not  restrict — indlvld- 
\ial  economic  opportunity.  It  must  do  this 
without  any  reservations  as  to  Its  faith  in 
private  enterprise.  In  short  it  must  promote 
fair  trade  and  not  treat  trade  as  a  tblng  to  be 
tolerated. 

"Second,  In  the  administration  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  private  business  the 
personnel  must  ba  composed  of  those  who 
believe  In  and  understand  both  American 
workers  and  bxislnessmen.  This  Is  impossible 
where  a  supreme  qualification  for  Ixolding 
public  office  seems  to  be  complete  Innocence 
of  any  experience  In  the  matter  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  regulation.     •     •     • 

"Bvislnessmen  must  learn  to  work  with  tha 
Government.  They  miist  learn  to  think  in 
terms  of  national  weU-being  as  well  as  In 
terms  of  their  duty  to  their  stockholders  and 
to  their  partners." 

LABOS 

Prom  Governor  Dewey's  annual  message  to 
the  legislature  January  6,  1943 : 

"In  planning  for  the  future  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  are  preserving  tha  rights  of 
labor  In  accordance  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Organ- 
ized labor  faces  a  difficult  crisis  In  our  coun- 
try today.  In  large  measure  the  functions 
of  free  collective  bargaining  have  been  super- 
seded by  regxilatlons  governing  hours,  wages, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  promulgated 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  total  war 
this  is  probably  UievlUble.  •  •  •  Tha 
process  we  are  witnessing  with  our  own  eyes 
here  at  home  demonstrates  the  fundamental 
truth  that  there  is  no  place  for  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining  in  a  regulated  economy." 

From  Governor  Dewey's  address  to  tba 
Bute  Indxjstrlal  union  October  30,  1948: 

"In  other  SUtes  there  have  been  larg«  and 
dangerous  strikes  in  tha  production  at  ooal 


or  alrplanaa  and  of  vital  parts  of  war  ma- 
chines. •  •  •  But  In  New  York  Stata 
since  the  beginning  of  tha  war  there  has  been 
a  staady  decline  in  the  number  of  strikes. 
•  •  •  There  has  not  been  a  single  tnajor 
strike  in  our  Btata  this  year.  There  ara 
many  reasons  for  this  record.  First  and  fore- 
most Is  tha  striking  patriotism  of  labor  In 
our  State.  •  •  •  Here  is  a  record  that 
says  plainly  that  organized  labor  In  New  York 
State  has  come  of  age.  •  •  •  In  New  York 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  through  agents  of  its  own  choos- 
ing is  written  into  the  constitution.  It  la 
part  of  our  fvmdamental  law.  That  Is  as  It 
should  be.  In  our  modem  society  this  right 
Is  as  basic  as  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of 
the  press. 

"ansHTS  aaiKO  aisPONsnnLrrxis 
lAkt  tiwtrj  other  human  right,  the  right  of 
waiectlve  bargaining  caniee  with  It  respon- 
sibilities. The  overwhelming  majority  of  la- 
bor leaders  clearly  recogniae  those  responsi- 
bilities. Unfortunately  It  is  the  few  abuses  of 
power  which  get  attention  while  the  honest 
day-to-dey  Job  Is  often  taken  for  granted.  It 
Is  true  we  still  have  labor  organizations  thst 
are  run  along  undemocratic  lines.  We  still 
have  Instances  of  the  misuse  of  union  funds. 
•  •  •  But  there  is  no  longer  room  for 
question  of  the  vltailty  and  essential  cliarac- 
ter  in  our  society  of  labor  organization.  Wa 
are  developing  a  mature,  responsible  laadar- 
sblp  In  labor. 

"Out  of  the  sacrlfloas  of  this  war  we  Intend 
to  create  a  better  future.  In  the  shaping  of 
that  future  labor  must  of  right  have  a  big 
voice. 

"Only  a  tool  In  management  would  wish 
to  dastroy  the  sense  of  security  and  useful- 
naas  which  comes  to  workingmen  when  they 
are  ably  represented  by  honest  labor  leader- 
ship which  believes  In  the  American  antar- 
prlae  system.  Such  management  wotild  ba 
ttiggJTkg  Its  own  grave. 

"By  the  same  token  labor  unions  can  never 
be  destroyed  from  the  outside.  They  can  only 
fail  if  they  fail  to  lend  their  united  support 
to  full  production  In  a  fraa  society.  Wa 
must — all  of  us — learn  to  marshal  our  full 
support  for  every  single  xiseful  enterprise 
that  is  ready  to  produce  goods  and  employ 
people." 

BBCmUTT 

Prom  Governor  Dewey's  Inaugural  addraaa 
JaniuuT  1,  1943: 

"The  new  administration  of  your  State  Is 
conunttted  to  the  proposition  that  our  so- 
ciety must  provide  full  employment  through 
full  production.  We  know  that  these  objec- 
tives are  attainable  at  a  price,  for  twice  with- 
in our  generation  they  have  been  attained 
at  the  price  of  war.  They  must  also  be 
achieved  in  peace.     •     •     • 

"The  State  will  have  a  duty  constantly  to 
adjust  its  social-welfare  agencies  and  educa- 
tional facilities  to  meet  the  qiedal  needs  of  a 
post-war  commimity.    •     •     • 

•^e  seek  security  from  the  economic  haz- 
ards of  large-scale  industrialization.  But  wa 
cannot  rely  solely  upon  Government  for  that 
security." 

From  Governor  Dewey's  annual  message  to 
tbe  legislature  January  6,  1944: 

"A  more  effective  attack  upon  our  present 
day  and  future  responslbilitlaa  In  the  field  of 
social  security  requires  that  we  bring  related 
activities  In  the  field  of  social  service  into  an 
effective  working  team  and  that  we  simplify 
otir  administrative  machinery.    •    •     • 

"Medical  care  for  persons  who  cannot  pro- 
vide It  for  themselves  and  their  famlliea  eon- 
tlnuea  to  be  one  of  the  chief  areas  of  unmet 
human  need.  This  calls  for  cooperative  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  public  administrators 
and  private  physicians  to  taring  about  a  high 
order  of  medical  care  for  tha  maedy  aick^bf 
tba  Judlcioua  usa  of  tax  tnzMla  asA  '" 
I  taeUltlaa." 
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From  Governor  Dewey's  meuage  to  the  leg* 
lalAture  March  20.  1943: 

"When  I  first  addreMed  your  honorable 
bodies  at  the  opening  of  this  seaslon  I  called 
yoiar  attention  to  a  long-standing  evil  which 
permitted  the  payment  of  as  little  aa  fOOO 
year  to  full-time  employees  of  the  State, 
recommended  an  increase  In  such  pay 
to  a  minimum  of  •1.200.  By  action  of  the 
legislature  the  91,200  minimum  has  since  be- 
come law." 

tfUJUWt   TOTS 

From  Governor  Dewey's  message  to  the  leg- 
islature. March  7.  1944: 

"There  la  a  perfectly  simple  solution  to 
the  problem.  Every  soldier  can  be  provided 
with  a  ballot  which  will  be  valid  under  our 
OoBstltutlon.  Any  pretense  of  overburden- 
ing the  military  or  transport  services  Is  a 
riiam.  Purported  literature  many  times  the 
weight  of  all  the  paper  ballots  under  the  plan 
I  propose  have  been  shipped  regularly  abroad 
at  the  direction  of  officials  In  Washington. 
Mortover.  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  find 
out  what  the  authorities  in  Washington  say 
they  are  willing  to  transport  and  the  alae  and 
w«lght  of  the  ballots  I  shall  propoae  to  you 
comply  with  their  own  specification.     •     •     • 

"Citizens  who  fight  for  their  country  have 
the  right  to  vote.  That  right  must  be  made 
effective.  They  are  entitled  to  have  that 
right  free  from  partisan  exploitation  or  per- 
version. They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
their  vote  will  not  be  limited  to  some  ofllces 
and  denied  as  to  others." 

CnmAUSATION  ANO  BTmXAT7C«ACT 

Fhxn  an  address  by  Governor  Dewey  at  the 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  Forum  November 
17.  1943: 

"Hfmt  of  us  are  agreed  that  there  must  be 
•  halt  to  the  concentration  of  power  In  the 
national  Government.  That  means  we  must 
atop  leaning  wholly  upon  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  period  ahead  the  States  wUl 
be  strong.  They  alone  will  have  survived 
the  war  without  overburdening  debt.  They 
mii'MS  the  vitality  and  resurgence  of  a  free 
people.  They  are  unafraid  of  the  future. 
They  are  un  trammeled  by  the  weariness  and 
defeati.sm  that  comes  from  the  repeated  fum- 
bling of  overcentrallaed  government,  which 
believed  that  this  country  was  built  to  sat- 
uration In  19Sa. 

rais  mtrmnisK 

From  an  address  by  Governor  Dewey  In 
Hew  York  October  1.  1943: 

The  society  which  has  completely  aban- 
all  private  enterprise,  whether  it  t>e  In 
education,  or  social  service,  cannot 
any  longer  claim  to  be  a  free  society.  Ths 
fellow  over  whoae  head  government  must,  in 
all  matters,  hold  a  protective  umbrella,  la  a 
frightened  man.  not  a  freeman.  It  Is  the 
frightened  man  who  Is  the  source  and  raw 
SMiterlal  for  rsflmentatlon  and  totalitarian- 

From  an  address  by  Governor  Dewey  In 
New  York.  May  2S.  1943: 

"It  Is  my  ftm  conviction  that  we  can  meet 
tbsse  burdens  and  fulfill  our  futtirs  responsl« 
iMlitiss  as  a  frs*  psople  and  only  undsr  a  ays- 
I  of  frss  smsipust.  But  If  ws  do  not  msst 
w«ll  aad  fully  tmdsr  frss  satsTprlss 
>l  at  sollwUflst  pUuiasrs  will  ■urtty 
to  fe««  to  toko  ovsr  ths  )ob.  And  ttwt  will 
at  f  rwmsn  to  sirtiw  ttaslr 


an  sdarsM  by  Oovtrnor  D»iMf  In 
Torlt.  Hay  f.  1M2 

factonoi  art  turning  out  tho  anas. 
Msonvbilo  tbo  odaMaMMtioB  Is  baqr  put- 
ua§  into  rsTsvss.  tmtf  •eonoMlo  Bonaspi  it 
feM  pwihtd  for  years.  It  ussd  to  uu  us 
our  tadustrlal  plant  was  ovsrtnillt.  Now 
billions  must  be  potired  Into  eon- 
aUucltuu  of  new  plants.  It  used  to  tell  us 
to  borrow,  spend,  and  consume.  Nov,  It 
must  warn  us  to  save,  cooserve,  and  pay  our 
tfebto.  It  used  to  promote  Inflation  by  adap- 
tations of  every  device  advocated  from  Wil- 


liam Jennings  Bryan  to 
It  belatedly  warns  us 
sequences  of  Inflation 
that  we  had  too  much 
production.    Now  it 
long  tried  to  destroy 
dustrlal  managers  as 
calls  upon  them  to  save 
aster.    These    foolish, 
could  not  plan  for  a 
evltable  would  not  plan 


Townsend.    Now 

against  the  terrible  con- 

It  used  to  tell  us 

and  throttled  Its 

ration  what  It  so 

:t  used  to  pillory  In- 

pu  )llc  enemies.     Now  it 

the  Nation  from  dis- 

false    prophets    who 

they  said  was  In- 

for  a  new  wm-ld." 
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mi  1st 
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From  Governor  Dewejfi 
ernors'  Conference 

"No  purpose  would 
the   Incredible 
Government  In  its  10 
strict  food  production 
We  are  Just  now  reapin 
policies.    But  Jtist  as  a 
we  now  find  that  out 
O.  P.  A.  there  was 
would  be  a  good  idea  to 
of  economics  that  con 
tied  together.    The 
com   at   91.05   at 
farmer  can  get  91.45 
on  the  farm  just  by 
fence  to  his  pigs." 

From   an   address   by 
New  York,  April  9.  1943 

"Under  the  stress  of 
the  obvious  truth  tha 
ment  can  solve  at  one 
the  Ind-^na  corn  grow^ 
potato  grower  or  fruit 
Washington  can  fit  into 
needs  of  the  Colorado 
glnla  tobacco  grower, 
trols.  however  much 
can  do  anjrthlng  but 
production." 


hoi 
thiy 


Roral  Elecl  ri£catioii 


Dr. 


AND  rooo 


s  address  at  the  Gov- 

.  June  22,  1943: 

served  In  analyzing 

of   the   National 

ear  campaign  to  re- 

n  the  United  States. 

the  harvest  of  these 

sardonic  final  touch, 

Df  the  genius  of  the 

a  theory  that  it 

epeal  the  natural  law 

and  hog  prices  are 

Ic  a  ceiling  price  on 

Meanwhile   the 

the  same  corn  right 

lurowlng  It  over  the 


devel  oped 


rest  it 
Chi<  ago 
fa 


Governor  Dewey  In 

^  rar  we  have  relearned 
no  central  govem- 
Ime  the  problems  of 
and  the  New  York 
TOwer.     No  power  In 
the  same  pattern  the 
ancher  and  the  Vir- 
set  of  national  con- 
may  be  multiplied. 
hl4der  total  agricultural 


EXTENSION  OI 

or 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MiaBissiPPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  17. 1944 


Mr.  RANKIN.   Mr. 
mUslon  granted  me 
marks  In  the  Record, 
copy  of  my  address  g 
nual  meeting  of  the 
trie    Cooperative 
HI.,  on  Tuesday.  Mardh 

The  matter  ref  errec 


i  ipeaker,  under  per- 

to  extend  my  re- 

I  am  inserting  a 

yen  before  the  an- 

N^itional  Rural  Elec- 

Chicago, 

21.  1944. 

to  follows: 


Asj  ociation. 


tie 


First,  I  want  to  tharik 
National   Rural    Electrl: 
elation  for  honoring  m  i 
tatlon  of  their  gratltuc  e 
promoting  rural   eleetriflcatlon 
the  country. 

I  regard  my  work  Ir 
greatest  service  to  manllnd 
before,  electricity    is 
stfvancing  civillntlon 
servsnt  humanity  has 
only  one  the  man  or 
tntmm  can  afford.    It 
my  life  to  have  it  ptacei 
In  Aflserlea  at  rates 
to  pay:  and  I  want  to 
rigardleas  of  the  carpl^ 
part  of  the  real  eneml 
turn,  the  Nstlonal  Rura 
Association  Is  renderln( 
to  defend  and  promot  i 
simply    cannot    be 
eervtpaa  recently  in 
BuUn  provlskms  of  the 
eleetrtfloatlon  blU 


til) 


my  friends  in  the 

Cooperative   Asso- 

wlth  this  manlfes- 

for  my  servlres  In 

throughout 


this  respect  ss  my 

As  I  have  said 

Itfeblood  of  oiv 

It  Is  tlM  freateet 

(ver  known,  and  the 

woman  of  ordinary 

been  the  dream  of 

In  every  farm  home 

fanners  can  afford 

here  and  now  that 

criticisms  on  the 

of  rural  electriflca- 

Beetno  Cooperative 

a  senrlee  In  helping 

this  program  that 

ofereetlmated.      Thetr 

to  get  the 

Rankln-Rusaell  rursl 

In  the  Paca 
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bill  that  was  pending  before  the  Commlttaa 
on  AgrlctUture.  and  which  has  now  been  re- 
ported and  passed  by  the  House  with  those 
amendmenta  included,  was  one  of  the  great- 
est services  ever  rendered  to  the  farmers  ot 
this  Nation. 

These  provisions  reduce  the  rate  of  In- 
terest to  the  co-ops  to  2  percent,  extend  the 
amortization  period  to  a  maximum  of  35 
years,  take  the  celling  off  and  leave  the 
amount  to  be  provided  each  year  for  rural 
electrification  to  the  discretion  of  your  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  will  go  far  toward  helping  us  to  real- 
ize the  goal  of  our  program,  the  electrifica- 
tion of  evei7  farm  home  In  America  at  rates 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  began  this  fight  more  than  10  years  ago 
by  organizing  cooperative  power  associations 
In  every  county  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  In  Congress,  and  have 
pushed  the  program  locally  and  nationally 
with  all  the  energy  I  possessed.  The  result 
Is  that  today  I  have  one  of  the  best  electrl- 
fled  districts  In  America.  It  is  true  we  have 
not  reached  all  the  farmers  In  every  county, 
but  we  have  a  program  In  operation  through 
which,  when  materials  are  again  made  avaU- 
able,  we  can.  and  we  will,  reach  them  all. 

From  a  national  standpoint  our  success  has 
exceeded  my  fondest  hopes  of  10  years  ago. 
At  that  time  less  than  10  percent  of  the  farm 
homes  of  this  country  enjoyed  the  use  of  any 
electricity  at  all;  while  all  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  had  from  90  to  100  percent 
of  their  farms  electrified.  Even  Japan  had 
90  percent  of  her  farms  electrified;  New  Zea- 
land, a  new  and  sparsely  settled  country,  had 
more  than  65  percent  of  her  farms  electrified. 

Owing  to  the  $40,000,000  UmlUtlon  on  the 
amount  Congress  was  authorized  to  provide 
each  year,  we  were  so  handicapped  that  we 
could  not  have  electrified  the  farm  homes  of 
America  in  50  years,  without  some  relief  from 
that  restriction.  In  1938  I  forced  through 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  In  Congress,  on  which 
all  points  of  order  had  been  waived,  in- 
creasing the  amount  provided  for  rural  elec- 
trification for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  $100.« 
000.000.  making  a  total  of  $140,000,000  avail- 
able for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  Immediately  the 
cause  of  rural  electrification  sprang  Into  new 
life  and  leaped  forward  with  such  vigor  that 
today,  instead  of  10  percent  we  have  more 
than  40  percent  of  our  farm  homes  electri- 
fied. 

With  the  assistance  of  organizations  such 
as  yours,  with  the  support  of  the  Individual 
lnde]:>endent  farmers  throughout  the  Nation, 
we  expect  to  carry  this  drive  onward  until  we 
reach  them  all. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  the  American 
people  were  using  only  40,000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  a  year.  This  year 
they  will  use  more  than  230,000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours, or  Ave  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  we  used  then. 

I  predict  that  within  a  reasonably  short 
time  after  the  doee  of  this  war  we  will  be 
using  anywhere  from  600,000.000,000  to  a 
trillion  kilowatt-hours  a  year;  and  I  want  to 
see  thst  the  fsrmers  get  their  pro  rata  share. 

We  have  3SO.0O04)0OXK)0  billion  kilowatt- 
boOf*  of  hydroelectric  power  now  going  to 
waate  In  our  navigable  streams  and  their 
trlbuunes  every  year.  I  want  to  see  that 
waterpuwer  developed,  harnessed,  and  used 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  American  poople, 
and  especially  the  American  fsrmers. 

Some  time  ago  a  Member  of  Congreas  la  said 
to  have  accused  us  of  trying  to  enslave  the 
farmers  of  this  country,  tntimstlng  that  w 
were  trying  to  control  them  politically.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  srpiwaad 
In  criticism  of  the  rursl  electrification  pro- 
gram, but  I  believe  that  was  the  limit.  la 
the  first  place,  this  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram with  Its  Independent  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, controlled  by  the  independent  Indi- 
vidual members  themselves.  Is  one  of  tho 
greatest  democratic  movements  of  all  tlmea. 
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It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  control 
the  votes  of  these  farmers  and  their  wives. 
even  if  anybody  were  stupid  enough  to  tin- 
dertake  It.  As  for  enslaving  the  farmers  by 
Imposing  this  program  upon  them,  that  sug- 
gestion is  more  stupid  than  the  other. 

Do  we  enslave  the  farmer  by  taking  away 
from  him  the  old  brass  lamp,  or  Inducing  him 
to  discard  It  and  light  his  home,  his  bam, 
and  his  outhouses  with  electricity? 

Do  we  enslave  the  farm  women  of  the  coun- 
try when  we  turn  the  old  ^ashpot  bottom 
upward,  or  use  it  to  feed  the  cows  In.  dis- 
card the  old  Bcrubboard  and  deprive  her 
of  the  luxury  of  bowing  down  over  it  and 
wearing  her  life  away  scrubbing  the  family 
clothes,  and  substitute  a  modera  washing 
machine  that  will  do  tho  same  work  for  al- 
most nothing,  while  she  goes  about  her 
hovisework  or  attends  to  her  other  duties? 

Do  we  enslave  the  farmer,  or  his  wife  and 
children,  by  doing  away  with  the  old  oaken 
bucket  with  lu  long  rope  and  creaking  wind- 
lass, and  enabling  him  to  Install  a  modem 
electric  pump  that  supplies  his  home  with 
water  throughout,  also  his  bam  and  his  cattle 
In  the  pasttire.  for  a  few  cents  a  month? 

Do  we  enslave  the  farmer  when  we  enable 
him  to  tise  a  modern  milking  machine,  with 
which  he  can  milk  four  or  flve  times  as  many 
cows  as  he  could  milk  with  his  naked  hands, 
and  provide  him  with  the  facilities  for  oper- 
ating a  grade  A  dairy,  which  he  could  not  do 
before? 

Do  we  enslave  the  farmer  and  his  wife  and 
children  when  we  make  It  possible  for  him 
to  own  and  operate  an  electric  refrigerator 
to  preserve  and  keep  fresh  and  wholesome  the 
food  his  family  needs,  or  provide  cold  storage 
facilities  that  enable  him  to  save  his  own 
meat  and  other  produce,  Instead  of  having 
to  ship  It  to  a  processing  plant  800  or  600 
miles  distant,  and  back,  paying  the  freight 
both  ways? 

In  a  word,  do  we  enslave  the  farmers  of  this 
country  when  we  make  it  possible  for  them, 
through  their  own  efforts,  to  take  to  their 
homes  everything  we  have  in  the  city  except 
the  noise  and  the  city  taxes? 

If  that  is  enslaving  the  farmers,  please 
brand  me  as  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
of  such  slavery  the  world  has  ever  known, 
for  If  I  have  my  way,  those  facilities  are 
going  to  be  made  avaUable  to  every  farmer 
In  America,  at  rates  so  reasonable  that  It  will 
not  only  be  possible  for  him  to  pay  them,  but 
It  will  be  economic  folly  not  to  do  so. 

Remember  that  our  farm  boys,  those  young 
men  from  the  farm  homes  of  every  8Ute  in 
the  Union  and  every  section  of  every  State, 
are  today  fighting  the  battles  of  this  NaUon 
on  every  contested  front  In  the  world.  It  Is 
our  duty  not  only  to  preserve  American  In- 
stitutions against  those  radical  elemenU 
that  would  tear  them  down;  It  Is  our  duty  not 
only  to  guarantee  to  thoee  boys  that  when 
they  come  back  home  they  wUl  find  the 
same  flag  flying  at  the  sams  place,  over  the 
sams  Institutions  their  fathers  saUbllshed; 
but  It  Is  also  our  duty  to  maks  it  possible  for 
tbam  to  go  back  to  the  farm  and  enjoy  all 
tlM  domforta  and  conveniences  our  modem 
dvlllcatlon  can  prorlda— one  of  the  greatest 
of  which  Is  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity 
•t  rates  thay  can  afford  to  pay. 

When  we  ahaU  have  eoneununated  tbla 
profram,  electrUUd  America  fromr  eoaat  to 
doaat,  even  to  the  most  remoto  pradnet  and 
tho  moet  Isolated  home,  we  wUl  have  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  greatness  of  a 
aountry  mors  powerful  than  the  Athena  of 
•micles  or  the  Home  of  Augustus,  mora 
splendid  than  the  France  of  LouU,  or  the 
^gianrt  of  Queen  Bisabeth— one  that  will 
•howar  her  blessings  upon  the  strong  snd  the 
weak,  the  rteh  and  the  poor,  and  make  tnu 
the  greatest,  the  rtchest.  the  most  dsairabla 
country  the  world  has  ever  known. 


Iraq's  ContribatioB  to  Hid  War  Effwt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 


IN  THB  8ENATB  OF  THK  UNTIED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  Interestinc 
statement  compiled  from  Iraq  Govern- 
ment official  sources  by  MaJ.  Cheflk 
Haddad,  of  the  Iraq  staff  in  Washington, 
setting  forth  the  sacrifices  this  small  and 
young  nation  is  making  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

Since  Iraq's  entry  into  the  war  the  activi- 
ties of  its  national  administration  have  been 
greatly  expanded  and  coordinated  with  the 
war  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Public  security  organizations,  such  as 
police,  censorship,  etc.,  have  been  enlarged 
In  order  to  furnish  the  necessary  protecUon 
for  the  large  Allied  forces  stationed  in  Iraq, 
and  for  the  Immense  supplies  of  war  ma- 
terial that  have  been  transported  through 
the  country  en  route  to  Russia.  All  expenses 
thus  Incurred  by  these  organizations  have 
been  borne  by  the  Iraq  Government. 

All  telephone  and  telegraph  Installations 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Iraq's 
allies.  Iraq  has  reduced  civilian  use  of  long 
distance  and  local  lines  to  a  minimum. 
Moreover,  telephone  communications  with 
neighboring  coxintrles  have  been  completely 
suspended  for  civilian  purposes  and  handed 
over  to  the  Allied  military  forces.  Trunk 
lines,  switchboards,  Instruments,  wires,  poles, 
and  other  eqiiipment  which  the  Iraq  Gov- 
ernment had  in  stock  and  on  order  lor  the 
much-needed  expansion  and  maintenance  of 
the  cotmtry's  communication  system,  have 
been  made  available  to  the  military  authori- 
ties together  with  the  services  of  Iraq's  en- 
gineers and  workshops. 

The  ministry  of  education  has  made  avail- 
able to  the  Allies  all  the  educational  facili- 
ties and  workshops  of  the  manual  training 
schools. 

The  ministry  of  social  affairs  has  devised 
a  labor  program  whereby  military  needs  are 
being  served  most  efficiently  and  with  prece- 
dence to  civilian  requirements. 

Iraq's  public  health  department  and  hos- 
pitals have  extended  their  services  to  the 
Allied  troops  and  technicians  stationed  in 
Iraq. 

LAXD  oowmncATiows 

The  service  of  the  public  works  department 
and  Its  larfs,  well-equii^Ted  workshops  have 
been  utilised  exduslvsly  for  ths  construction 
and  maintenance  of  war  communications. 
Large  atocks  ot  Irreplaoaahle  materlAls  owned 
by  the  department,  tudi  aa  steel  and  other 
meUU.  and  onglnaUy  Intandad  for  national 
needa,  have  bean  utUiMd  to  tmthm  tb»  war 
effort  of  the  United  Nations. 

Vary  atnafsnt  rsstnetiona  hava  baen 
placed  on  civilian  uaa  of  buildlnff  materiala 
so  aa  to  divert  exlstlnf  stocks  for  mUltary 
purpoaea. 

The  entire  raUway  system  of  Iraq  (about 
t,900  miiea),  to«ether  with  Ita  workahopa, 
stocks  of  material,  technical  staff,  etc..  haa 
been  placed  under  the  )olnt  control  of  the 
Iraq  Government  and  the  British  military. 
MaJ.  Gen.  H.  C.  Smith,  of  the  British  Army, 
in  a  signed  statement  dated  /oly  14.  IMS. 
declaradi 


"Theee  railways  have  readily  stippUed  tha 
British  military  forces  with  various  maUrlals. 
stores,  equipment,  etc.,  whenever  theee  were 
required  and  have  also  extended  to  them  fa- 
cUltlee  relating  to  the  supply  of  electricity 
and  water  and  repairs  In  the  workshops.  In 
addition,  lands,  sheds,  buildings,  etc..  the 
property  of  the  railways  which  the  British 
forces  needed  for  theh:  purposee  have  been 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  provision  ot 
such  faculties  and  the  extension  of  assistance 
of  this  natvu^  will  be  continued  by  this  Ad- 
ministration whenever  and  as  long  as  they 
are  required. 

"It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mentloo 
here  that  tho  demands  of  the  British  mUltarj 
authorities  have  placed  a  heavy  strain  upoa 
the  various  services  of  these  raUways,  espe- 
cially upon  traAc  operations  and  this  Ad- 
ministration Is  graUfied  to  place  on  record 
the  fact  that  all  staff,  both  Iraq  and  non- 
Iraq,  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  by 
their  unstinted  exertions  have  enabled  this 
Administration  to  cope  adequately  and  expe- 
dltlotisly  with  the  Increased  military  trafBa 
and  other  requirements. 

"H.  C.  SMrrR,  Iffl^or  Oenerol." 
All  of  Iraq's  existing  roads  have  been  used 
gratuitously  by  the  armies  of  the  XTnlted 
Nations.  Many  new  highways  have  been 
constructed  and  large  expenditures  made  for 
the  strengthening  of  bridges  and  other  over- 
passes In  order  to  carry  the  exceptionally 
heavy  traffic.  All  motor  and  animal  trans- 
port has  been  requisitioned  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

WATSa  COIClCtTinCATIONS 

River  steamers  and  crafts.  Inland  pott  in- 
stallations and  waterwajrs  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  mlllUry.  leaving  a  minimum  of 
facilities  available  for  civilian  use. 

The  Port  of  Basra  with  Its  grounds  and 
equipment,  which  includes  electrical  power 
and  water  purlficaUon  plants,  roads,  air- 
dromes, hangars,  residential  quartero.  rest 
houses  and  cluba,  has  been  made  available 
for  the  use  of  British  and  other  allied  na- 
tions even  to  ths  exclusion  of  commercial 
traffic. 

Civilian  employees  of  the  port  have  l)een 
evacuated  In  order  to  provide  living  quarters 
for  the  military.  The  plants  have  been  en- 
larged so  as  to  supply  Allied  troops  with  elec- 
tricity and  safe  drinking  water.  Large  tracts 
of  grotznd  owned  by  the  port  have  been  al- 
lotted to  the  AlUed  military  authorities  for 
the  construction  of  building  and  camps. 

Among  major  works  carried  out  by  the 
port  technicians  have  been — 

(a)  Construction  of  two  deep-eea  bertha. 

(b)  Construction  of  berths  for  discharge  ot 
lighters. 

(c)  Surfacing  of  areas  for  storage  purpoaea. 

(d)  Erection  of  additional  quay  cranea. 

an  OOMMTTWICATIOIfS 

All  Iraq's  air  communication  facilities  such 
as  airports,  landing  fields,  hangars,  work- 
shops and  equipment,  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  Allied  military  forces  for  their  exclu- 
sive use. 

nuasATxow 

Flood  control  t  The  department  of  Irrita- 
tion haa  had  to  give  fuU  protection  to  tlia 
oountrys  strategic  ooaaaunloatlons.  to  tho 
large  areaa  ooct4>lad  bjr  the  armlea  of  tha 
United  Matlona  and  to  ntmierous  storage  In- 
staUationa  hotMlng  valuable  stocks  of  war 
matarlala.  Tha  btalldlng  and  reinforeloff  of 
river  bunda  and  other  protective  earthwork* 
such  aa  dlvaralonary  outlets,  sluices,  and 
catewaya  haa  nac^wltatert  a  00  percent  In- 
crease In  the  department's  enflneerlnff  staff 
and  an  Inereaae  of  over  400  percent  In  lU  la- 
bor force.  The  avallabU  stocks  of  buildlnff 
material,  originally  Intended  for  the  expau- 
slon  of  Irrigation.  In  accordance  with  Iraq'a 
plan  for  aeonomlc  development,  have  * 
need  almoat  entirely  for  milltaiy  *~*~ 

Canal  aonstructlon:    To 
tlon  of  foodstulb,  the 
to  hasten  the  compUtaon 
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vcr«  under  construction  and  to  open  new 
ODM  with  the  object  of  IncreMlng  the  ar»bl« 
mrtm  by  about  30  percent. 

ClMuranee  of  illt;  Before  the  war,  Indl- 
^dual  farmers  were  responsible  for  the 
clearance  of  slit  from  canals  passing  through 
their  lands,  but  now  all  irrigation  canals  are 
being  dcedged  by  the  government  at  Its  own 
txpcnae.  This  has  been  done  for  the  double 
poipeae  of  keeping  farm  labor  at  Its  pro- 
ductive occupations  and  to  Insure  an  even 
flow  of  water  so  as  to  Irrigate  all  available 
land.  The  department  of  irrigation  has  had 
to  meet  these  very  costly  undertakings 
from  Oovernment  funds. 

AGaicm.Tvsx 

Though  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Iraq  has  had  to  Increa^  its  yearly  ex- 
ports of  foodstuffs  so  aa  to  relieve  the  food 
supply  crisis  faced  by  the  United  Nations  in 
the  Middle  Kast.  The  following  steps  have 
been  taken: 

(a)  Control  of  foodstuffs  at  their  source 
of  production  and  Government  requisition- 
ing of  all  agricultural  products  at  fixed 
prices. 

(b)  Distribution  of  free  seeds  to  farmers. 

(c)  Expansion  of  the  organization  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  an  antlpest 
campaign. 

(d)  Government  provision  of  credit  facili- 
ties and  financial  loans  to  farmers. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  measures  taken 
by  the  departments  of  irrigation  and  agri- 
culture toward  the  war  effort,  Iraq  has  suc- 
ceeded In  increasing  Its  exportable  quantities 
of  foodstuffs  by  60  percent.  This  Lncrease 
was  made  available  to  the  Allies — 

1.  Through  the  Middle  East  supply  center 
for  dtairlbutlon  to  both  the  military  and  cl- 
Ylltan  populations  of  the  countries  sur- 
rovmdlng  Iraq,  and  to  the  war  refugees  sta- 
tioned in  Iraq   (about  200,000). 

a.  Through  local  contractors  to  the  larg* 
armed  forces  and  technicians  stationed  In 
Iraq  itself. 

MIUTAXT  DTORT 

For  reasons  of  security.  Iraq's  military  ef- 
forts cannot  be  divulged  except  for  the  fact 
that  all  ordnance  factories  belonging  to  the 
Iraq  Army  and  Its  contractors  as  well  as  its 
military  Installations  have  been  gratuitously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  allies. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  additional 
noteworthy  sacrifices  made  by  Iraq  to  f lu-ther 
the  war  effort. 

Clothes  have  been  rationed  as  well  aa  ea- 
•eatlal  imported  foodstuffs,  such  as  sugar. 

■o«Hes  have  been  requlittt— d  and  oc- 
oipted.  the  tenanu  have  baan  artctad  so  as 
to  provide  housing  for  the  milttary. 

Allied  military  fofoaa  have  been  aUowad  to 
use  government-ownad  land  for  camping 
mK  other  purposaa  fraa  of  tant. 

A  control  of  foralffn  ntthaat*  was  imposed 
•o  aa  to  aaka  Iraq  a  member  of  the  starling 


The  Oovammant  of  Iraq  has  levied  no  ctis- 
duty  or  impost  on  the  huga  quantities 
of  wwt  matartais  imported  into  tha  eountry 
or  tranaportad  over  its  highways  and  rail- 
ways to  natghburlng  countries.  Nor  haa  tha 
fovamment  collected  income  tax  from  either 
ctnilan  or  military  members  of  Allied  Na- 
tions who  are  stationed  in  Iraq  and  engaged 
la  the  war  effort. 

Swplus  production  of  wool,  cotton,  and 
dates  (190.000  tons  yearly),  oil  seeds,  etc.. 
are  entirely  used  for  the- war  effort  and  have 
been  asportad  for  that  purpose  under  con- 
trol at  low  fUad  prlcee. 

coMCLtraioM 

It  Is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 

people  and  government  of  Iraq  recognized 

the  importanoe  of  the  geographic  and  stra- 

poBltion  of  that  country  and  In  their 

to  help  their  allies  in  the  common 

the  country's  national  economy  has 

in  severely  disrupte<l. 
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Every  material  and 
directly    or    Indirectly 
and  communication  servl^ 
to  the  utmost  in  order 
dreds  of  thousands  of 
ment,  and  in  rendering 
required    for    the 
armed  forces  stationed 
rounding  countries. 

A  very  large  portion 
ous  Installations  euch 
rails,   engines,    workshof 
phonic   and  telegraphic 
and  water  purification 
replacement  at   the  end 
various  stocks  of  materials 
Intended  for  national 
verted    to   the    war 
rcplacad. 

Not  only  will  the 
ments   after   the   war 
original  value  but  as 
revenues  have  been 
connected  •  ith  th3  war 
reserve  fund  could  have 
Nation  will  have  to 
burden  in  the  post-war 
that  period  both  the 
qulrements  of  the 
capped. 

Customs  revenue 
budget  before  the  war 
to  44  percent,  the  deflcl 
by  increased  taxation. 

It  is  estimated  that  allout 
of  the  labor  available  Ir 
for  unproductive  militai  y 
win  have  Its  repercussfin 
income  in  the  years  to 
paid  to  labor  for  war  wfcrk 
power  from  the  shephe  -d 
breeders  and  has   retan  ed 
ment  movement.    Thus 
labor  has  become  short. 

Except  for  dates.  Iraq 
tables  or  fruits.     Thes« 
quantities  Just  Eufllcieni 
try's  requirements.     Th ; 
and  refugees  stationed 
allowed  to  buy  vegetabl 
restriction.     This    cond 
supplies  available  to  Ira^uis 
very  sharp  rise  in  the 

When  one  considers 
of  Iraq  is  only  about 
that  the   national   lnco(ne 
low.  it  is  obvious  that 
Idly  Incurring  a  per  cap^a 
may  bring  them  dangen 
line  of  economic  dlsaste  ' 
done  knowingly  and  in 
spirit  by  the  Iraqi  Natic^ 

Indeed  a  creditable 
20-year-old  nation  I 
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the  Nation's  varl- 
Port  machinery, 
machineries,    tele- 
equipment,   electric 
plants,  etc..  will  need 
of  the   war.     The 
which  had  been 
requirements  and  di- 
effo  It   will  have   to   be 
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President.  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

ilxcou  an  address 

."  delivered  by 

ourth  anniversary 

of    Perry    Lodge, 

MarysyfUe,  Pa.,  on  Thurs- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

William  Lyon  Phelps  Is  accredited  with  a. 
report  that  there  appears  on  a  tombstone, 
dated  1440.  in  Essex.  England,  the  following 
verse,  predicting  the  motion  picture,  the  sub- 
marine, the  airplane,  and  the  war: 

"When  picttu-es  look  alive  with  movement 
free, 
When  ships  like  Qshes  swim  beneath  the 

sea. 
When  men  outstripping  birds,  shall  scan  the 

sky. 
Then  half  the  world  deep  drenched  In  blood 
shall  lie." 
As  to  the  power  cf  prophecy  or  the  wisdom 
of  the  author  of  this  quatrain.  I  have  no 
concern.    But  why  could  not  he  have  said: 

"When  plctiues  look  alive  with  movement 

free. 
When  ships  like  fishes  swim  beneath  the 

sea. 
When  men  outstripping  birds  shall  scan  the 

sky, 
Then  all  the  world  In  blessed  peace  shall 

lie." 

Is  it  of  the  very  eesence  of  this  world  that 
504  years  of  man's  mastery  of  Invention  must 
be  accompanied  inevitably  by  war?  In  spite 
of  our  enlightened  hope  for  a  Just  and 
durable  Christian  peace,  must  we  submit 
504  years  from  now  to  more  war?  I  do  not 
believe  it. 

As  to  how  man  may  acquire  this  durable 
and  permanent  peace,  that  Is,  the  structure 
of  his  permanent  peace  plans,  is  a  political 
problem  which  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss 
here.  Whether  or  not  he  must  have  peace  is 
the  moral  question  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned this  evening.  Man  needs  peace  more 
than  he  needs  a  narrow  nationalism,  just  aa 
he  needs  religion  more  than  prosperity. 

Before  erecting  the  structure  of  peace  pro- 
grams, the  world  must  have  the  conviction 
that  mankind  is  worth  the  price  we  shall 
have  to  pay  for  peace.  First,  then,  whether 
nuin  i.s  worth  saving  is  a  problem,  the  an- 
swer to  which  constitutes  this  prelude  to 
peace. 

Our  race  will  live  upon  its  faith  in  this 
worth  of  man.  or  assuredly  it  will  perish. 

Man  must  have,  cherish,  and  defend  this 
-  faith  or  forfeit  his  hope  and  right  to  persist. 

Holy  Writ  brings  us  the  assurance  that 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image — as  the 
Psalmist  said,  "a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
and  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor." 
Shakespeare  marveled.  "What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man."  he  exclaimed. 

Matthew  Arnold  says  the  race  of  man 
has  long  fed  on  boundless  hopes  and  baa 
angrily  spurned  all  simpler  fare. 

To  be  rational  and  consistent,  we  either 
must  believe  dynamically  ir  the  value  of  man 
or  prepare  our  minds  to  assume  a  slow  and 
painless  process  of  race  extinction.  If  we 
are  Indeed  no  more  than  a  burned-out  match 
in  the  midst  of  a  black  and  dismal  void,  why 
should  we  not  let  it  go  at  that,  cool  Into 
dead  ashes,  and  let  the  endless  night  rains 
wash  these  into  the  crevles  of  oblivion.  19o, 
Be  who  created  man  never  Intended  for  him 
such  an  igr>oble  and  futile  end,  stich  a 
nameleas  destination. 

Suppose  in  some  cosmic  court,  having  Juris- 
diction throughout  the  whole  of  the  created 
realm,  some  interplanetary  indictment  were 
brought,  calling  into  question  the  actual 
deserts  of  man  upon  the  earth.  t>ased  on  the 
record  of  his  history.  Suppose  that  you  and  I 
were  called  upon  as  citizens  of  this  planet  to 
defend  not  only  "all  that  tread  the  globe," 
but  also  all  "the  tribes  that  slumber  In  Ita 
bosom."  What  writer  of  unanswerable  briefs 
would  we  scurry  to  retain  to  aid  us  as  solici- 
tor: what  silver  tongue,  what  Paul,  Demoe- 
thenes,  or  Bryan  to  serve  as  advocate. 

Most  assuredly  our  client  will  be  accused  of 
brutality,  atupldlty,  greed,  lutleneee,  super- 
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stitution.  arrogance,  vtilgarlty.  Injustice,  cor- 
ruption, degrrdatlon.  moral  disintegration, 
and  cowardice.  The  naked  charge,  apart  from 
the  specifications  which  will  follow,  is  so 
overwhelming  at  first  blush  as  to  almost  per- 
suade us  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  proof 
that  man  on  the  contrary  Is  kind.  Intelligent, 
unselfish,  magnanimous,  tolerant,  humble, 
pure,  honest,  significant,  vital,  and  heroic. 

Even  as  we  stand  there  and  hear  the 
charges  read,  there  will  break  through  upon 
our  senses — adding  a  flush  of  terror  to  bewil- 
derment— the  recollection  of  the  wrongs  that 
plagued  the  melancholy  Dane. 

When  our  ears  have  been  filled  to  over- 
flowing, when  they  have  heard  all  they  have 
capacity  to  listen  to.  impish  memory  from 
within  will  whisper  these  words  of  Hamlet: 

•••    •    •    the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con- 
tumely 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
Ths  Insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns. 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes 

In  support  of  the  presentment,  as  specifica- 
tions, there  will  be  paraded  across  the  pages 
of  the  true  bill  each  felon,  seolot,  traitor, 
bigot,  and  drunkard — the  thankless  child,  the 
thoughtless  parent,  the  slaver,  the  Imbecile, 
the  tyrant,  and  all  the  diseased  of  mind  and 
body.  The  facts  will  be  alleged,  recounting 
the  children's  crusades  the  fall  of  Rome,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  smelling  flesh 
of  witches  burning.  Negro  slavery,  anti- 
Semitism.  Huns  and  vandals,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  of  every  kind,  screams  from 
dimgeon  chains,  and  the  atrocities  of  all 
those  who  have  stalked  through  blood  to 
mount  a  throne. 

Experts  will  be  waiting  there  to  give  opin- 
ion evidence  against  us.  These  will  be  the 
detamers  of  mankind,  the  cynics,  the  Icono- 
clasts, and  the  arrogant.  We  shall  hear, 
probably,  the  apostrophe  to  man : 
"Detestable  race,  continue  to  expunge  your- 
self, die  out: 
Breed  faster,  crowd,  encroach,  sing  hjrmna, 

build  bombing  airplanes;    •    •    • 
Convert  again  into  explosives  the  bewildered 
ammonia  and  the  distracted  cellulose; 
Convert  again  into  putrescent  matter  draw- 
ing flies, 
The  hopeful  bodies  of  the  young:    •    •    • 
Breed,   crowd,   encroach,  expand,  expunge 

yourself,  die  out, 
Homo  called  sapiens." 

Indeed  we  must  admit  that  if  we  were  to 
go  this  day  upon  such  an  errant  of  defense, 
we  should  have  to  be  careful  to  wash  our 
hands,  clean  our  shoes,  and  put  on  fresh 
counsel  robee,  lest  the  very  tribunes  of  the 
sky  smell  the  sticky  stench  of  human  blood. 
We  should  have  to  be  In  good  voice  and 
hold  rapt  attention,  leet  there  be  heard  away 
up  there  the  agonizing  cries  of  children  beg- 
ging for  crusts  to  stem  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Alas,  why  did  that  loved  and  loving  Scotch- 
man have  to  write: 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makea  countless  thousands  mourn." 

They  will  quote  It  against  us,  citing  vol- 
ume, page,  and  line.  But  the  significant 
part  of  that  quotation  Is  that  man  can  mourn 
and  man  does  mourn.  We  take  heart.  Out 
of  the  salty  residue  of  tears  there  spring 
the  triple  alchemies — remorse,  aspiration, 
and  resolution — transmuting  indifference 
Into  charity,  hate  Into  love,  ineritla  into  ac- 
tion. 

Let  us  anticipate  the  case,  counsel  upon 
the  measure  of  our  proof,  and  shape  the 
rough  outlines  of  argument. 

The  Infamous  house  painter  of  Austria — 
more  cruel  than  Genghis  Khan,  more  am- 
bitious than  Napoleon — bartered  all  that  was 
high  and  good  of  the  German  people  to 
launch  the  minions  and  mechanics  of  oflen- 
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slve  war.  Be  conquered  guiltless  Belgium. 
CzechoBlovakia,  France,  Greece.  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland.  Yugoalavia, 
and  Denmark,  denuded  their  fields,  emptied 
their  granaries,  and  stole  their  factories.  A 
part  of  the  peoples  of  these  dosen  nations  he 
ordered  massacred  by  his  secret  agents,  the 
bleeding  remnants  he  chained  to  his  chariot. 
The  myth  of  his  invincibility  was  feasted  and 
glutted  upon  the  whole  of  Europe's  colossal 
Industrial  capacity. 

The  Jap — master  of  long-range  planning, 
precise  execution,  and  aggression  on  a 
grandiose  scale — pursued  his  national  Ju- 
Jltsu  to  that  day  of  infamy,  that  day  of  the 
great  treachery,  that  changed  Pearl  Harbor 
from  a  place  to  a  date.  It  overtaxes  the 
finite  mind  to  try  to  comprehend  the  ruth- 
less destruction  in  the  cruel  onslaught  of 
these  two  powers. 

But  here  is  patient  China,  trading  space 
for  time  and  numbers  for  future  opportu- 
nity. Here  is  England,  with  quiet  fortitude, 
holding  on  until  blue  birds  over  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover,  the  shepherd's  fiock,  and  Jlm- 
mle  sleeping  In  his  own  little  room  again, 
form  a  sweet  sentiment  wherever  men  love 
liberty  and  would  die  for  freedom.  Here.  Just 
yesterday,  emerging  out  of  almoet  hopeless 
darkness,  are  the  Russian  masses,  with  a 
power  of  resistance,  a  will  to  defend,  an  or- 
ganizational ability,  a  new  generaUhip — and 
now  tlie  counter  assault — which  make  all 
free  men  want  to  bend  the  knee  in  gratitude. 
Towering  above  all  this,  behold  the  grow- 
ing soul  of  America.  Before  December  1941, 
the  blood  surging  In  the  streets  of  Stalin- 
grad was  seeping  down  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue from  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House. 
An  attentive  ^ear  could  hear  the  whir  of  Zero 
planes  above  the  gray  clouds  over  Washing- 
ton. A  watchful  eye  could  see  the  haughty, 
shiny  boots  of  the  Gestapo,  clicking  in  the 
streets  of  your  city.  But  the  majestic  will 
of  our  one  hundred  forty  millions  stands  be- 
tween VIS  and  the  shadow  of  the  swastika. 
Now  we  are  on  the  march  on  every  continent. 
We  are  on  every  ocean.  We  are  in  the  air 
everywhere.  We  have  written  an  Atlantic 
Charter.    We  have  stated  "four  freedonjs." 

Does  not  our  willingness  to  assume  and 
endure  the  countless  hells  of  war  in  order 
to  extirpate  the  tyrants  ills,  far  outweigh 
these  evils  we  are  seeking  to  destroy?  Does 
not  our  determination  to  preserve  the  free- 
doms for  man  expunge  the  curse  of  those 
who  would  take  these  freedoms  from  him? 
Who  ever  can  find  It  in  his  heart  to  answer 
"No"  »  a  philosophic  NaU.  He  should  take 
a  comfortable  refuge  in  the  company  of  man- 
kind's moral  debits — no  asset  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  He  will  find  no  asylum  in  the 
company  of  the  valiant  sons  of  men  who  give 
their  lives  to  see  to  It  that  right  shall  not  be 
forever  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  forever  on 
the  throne. 

But  enough  of  man's  invention,  war.  he 
also  invented  music.  With  the  brush  upon 
the  canvas,  the  chisel  on  the  stone,  genius 
finds  nobility  in  the  Innermost  nattire  of 
things,  and  calls  it  forth,  thereby  awakening 
the  soul  of  man.  Awhile  ago  I  sat  before  a 
symphony  orchestra  and  heard  again  the 
beautiful  Blue  Danube  Waita.  I  saw  the 
bright  children  of  the  morning's  sun  dancing 
on  the  l>end  of  the  river.  I  pushed  off  and 
floated  on  the  current  of  the  stream.  I 
felt  iU  tnoad  meandering  sweeps  and  its 
slower  movements.  Each  changing  momant 
broui^t  me  hours  of  shifting  scenes— of  val- 
ley, field,  mounUln.  wave,  and  glassy  stillness. 
All  this  was  without  an  effort,  free  from 
ugly  and  mundane  realities  I  know  are 
there.  I  believe  I  was  filled  with  more  en- 
rapturing delight  m  the  craft  of  my  imagi- 
nation than  if  I  had  been  aboard  a  real  one  on 
the  muddy  river  Itself.  Why?  Becatise  one 
time,  nearly  a  century  ago,  a  young  Austrian 
named  Johann  Strauss  labored  and  struggled, 
with  this  as  his  only  hope  of  reward— that  he 
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might  speak  beautifully  to  men. 

children  be  would  never  know;  that  ha  aslght 

be  able  to  talk  to  future  generations  out  cf 

their  yesterdays  with  tone  and  harmony  and 

melody. 

I  stood  before  the  Unooln  Memorial.  No 
one  can  feel  Just  the  same  sense  of  quiet  dig- 
nity unless  he  stands  there  in  what  William 
Hov.'ard  Taft  called  the  whole  sacred  place.  I 
looked  at  the  figure  of  the  great  Pres;dent. 
Around  me  were  his  words.  I  could  feel  the 
power  of  his  Justice,  truth,  patience,  mercy, 
simplicity,  humility,  self-abnegation.  The 
sculptor  had  worked  with  shapeleee  stone, 
and  had  fashioned  a  figure  of  suoh  artistic 
perfection  that  It  made  me  feel  an  over- 
whelming senae  of  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  softly  saying.  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all."  Because 
of  the  great  skill  and  labor  of  this  artist, 
whcse  wage  I  have  never  paid,  and  never  shall 
pay.  there  descended  upon  me  the  dual  bleas> 
Ing  of  the  sculptor  and  the  man. 

The  yellowing  scrolls  of  history  dlsdoee  tha 
tenacity  with  which  the  human  race  survives. 
Famine,  pestilence,  earthquake,  and  fire  work 
their  devastation  in  their  several  seasons,  but 
over  them  all  rolls  the  great  river  of  human- 
ity. All  the  cancerous  growths  of  Innate  lust 
feed  upon  the  heart  of  man  to  discourage 
him.  He  falters,  stumbles,  and  falls,  but  he 
is  up  again  In  the  morning.  Throughout  the 
ages  he  has  sometimes  sloshed  along  In  the 
morass.  His  boots  sometimes  pound  out  a 
firm  staccato  upon  the  fiinty  path.  He  is 
sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down.  But 
patience  always  guides  his  face  aloft  again, 
and  hope  forever  swings  h*B  eyelids  toward 
the  sunny  hilltop.  The  poet.  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay,  who  calls  upon  detestable  man  to 
expunge  himself,  would  have  to  admit  upon 
cross-examination  that  she  also  wrote  bow 
man  met  the  earthquake: 

"•   •    "he  heard  the  sick  earth  groan  •   •  • 
Rolling  its  pitchy  lake  of  scalding  stone 
Upon  hlR  house     •     •     • 
Where  did  he  weep?    •     •     •    with  his  head 

between  his  knees? 
Where  sa:d  the  race  of  man,     •     •     •     'let 

me  freeae'? 
By  nightfall  he  tutt  built  another  town  •  •  • 

And  how  he  met  the  flood: 

"The  broken  dike     •     •     • 
And    nothing    left    but    floating    disarray 

*     •     •     was  this  the  day 
Man  dropped     •     •     • 
And  died     •     •     • 

His  burden  heavier  than  a  quilt  of  clayT 
No.     •     •     • 
Above     his     garden     faintly     glimmering 

yet    •    •     • 
There  bulked  the  plotigh     •     •    •." 

Surely  some  ancient  grayljeard  will  inter- 
ject that  we  have  stoned  our  prophets.  Yes. 
the  centuries  hsve  stoned  their  propheu,  but 
the  later  generations  of  their  offspring  wor- 
aiilp  St  their  shrines.  Our  PresldenU.  whose 
only  cause  has  been  that  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, we  have  maligned  and  pereeented  with 
cunning,  bste,  and  fury,  but  the  future  ages 
of  our  children  will  look  upon  their  faoes  in 
Mount  Rusbntore  and  call  them  blssasd. 

Thomas  Palne  may  speak  up  to  declare  that 
our  governments  are  imperfect.  Our  country, 
it  is  true,  has  never  met  his  standard  of  per- 
fect government.    We  cannot  say : 

"My  poor  are  happy,  neither  ignorance  nor 
distress  U  to  be  found  aanrng  tliem.  my  Jails 
are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of  b^ars, 
the  aged  are  not  in  want,  the  taxes  are  not  op- 
preaslve.  The  rational  world  is  my  friend  be- 
cause I  am  a  friend  of  iU  happiness." 

But  experiments  in  democracy  hava 
brought  man  nearer  to  that  goal  than  ha  ever 
has  been  In  all  ills  history  under  any  other 
form  of  government.  More  than  that,  as  men 
In  their  religious  concepU  think  leas  and  Icea 
of  the  other  great  nations  as  their 
they  come  to  regard  them  all  as 
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ThC7  will  matnd  us  of  the  Negro.  Hm  not 
tbe  blood  ao  freely  volunteered  upon  the  ImU 
tleflelds  of  the  War  between  the  State*,  given 
to  redeem  the  black  man  from  his  attteklm. 
gone  a  long  way  to  heal  the  atripes  of  alavery? 
Did  not  the  lives  of  thousand*— themselvea 
Without  guilt— lives  gladly  laid  upon  the  al- 
tar, expiate  the  wrong  of  those  who  took  the 
Hacro  captive?  Has  not  the  later  poverty  and 
homUlatlon  of  those  who  were  called  the 
Wiiinsa'  Baatera  paid  some  bit  of  Interest  on 
tbe  debt?  Have  we  not  tried  to  wash  away 
the  last  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash? 
Do  we  not  now  know  end  plan  and  teach  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  that  unless  we  help 
the  wretched  we  ourselves  become  degen- 
trate? 

Some  atXropovaer  may  want  to  change  the 
subject  from  ethics  and  morals  to  matters  of 
man's  relative  importance,  size,  and  achieve- 
ment. He  will  demonstrate  that  our  sun  and 
moon  and  all  the  several  companies  and  con- 
sUUaUons  of  stars  and  planets  as  the  layman 
them,  taken  as  a  composite  whole,  form 
a  speck  in  a  universe;  that  this  whole 
universe  Is  bu(  a  pin  point  In  a  larger  uni- 
verse bringing  to  bear  distances  of  millions  of 
light  years  in  tbeir  apartness.  He  will  show 
that  In  tbe  eosmos.  cootalnlng  universes  of 
universes,  our  earth  le  but  an  inflnlteeimal 
rotating  ahadowy  part  of  an  almost  dlmen- 
slonless  point.  Another  scientist  asseverates 
most  gravely  that  we  who  are  the  tiny  in- 
habitants of  this  atom  earth .  small  as  we  are, 
are  retrogressing,  even  degenerating. 

Our  answer  to  this  shall  be  that  the  big- 
Bsss  of  things  lies  not  in  their  physical  size. 
and  thst  the  bigness  of  the  human  Intellect, 
of  the  80\il  of  men.  matches  the  physical  big- 
ness of  the  creation.  Ralph  Wakto  ■msrson. 
In  his  tssay  on  history,  says  man  is  greater 
than  all  the  geography  of  the  world.  The 
letrogresslon  and  tbe  degeneration  we  deny. 

Lst  us  Imagine  a  minute  worm  munching 
a  weed  in  the  midst  of  tbe  sargasso  seas. 
Suppose  that  by  tbe  cmptoyment  ot  only  Its 
own  potentialities,  and  by  the  aid  of  only  the 
Implements  it  finds  at  hand  upon  the  stem 
on  which  It  Uvea  its  ptmy  life.  It  reaches  out 
Miyvtnd  Its  watery  home.  Assume  that  It 
eomprehends  the  bursting  of  the  continuous 
dawnr  around  the  globe,  the  be'ghts  of  Tibet, 
the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  tbe  Aztec  ruins,  the 
New  York  sky  line,  thundering  Mlagara,  un- 
dulating fields  of  ripened  western  grain,  ttie 
slow  digesting  of  the  barks  and  ships  of  all 
the  sges  in  the  bellies  of  the  seven  seas,  snd 
tbe  red  sun  resting  on  the  blue  pillow  of  tbe 
Pacific.  The  achievement  of  that  worm  would 
Im  no  more  phenomenal  than  the  wondar  of 
aaanM  oiasqttest  of  tbe  lUlmlUble  creation 
about  htm.  Man  has  tak<in  the  lightning 
from  tbe  sky  and  put  It  under  beel.  He  has 
made  slaves  of  all  the  forces  of  the  land,  the 
ssa.  tbe  stlMT.  and  the  air.  Tlie  coordination 
and  skfll  represented  in  a  home  run.  a  com- 
plststf  forward  pass,  and  the  precision  of  In- 
vented things  challenge  comparison  with  na- 
ture's physical  perfections.  Slowly  but  surely 
and  surgery,  too.  outwit  and  over- 
the  natural  enemies  of  health. 

Spiritually,  physically  intellectually,  man 
has  Indssd.  aa  Milton  said: 

**•    •    •   rsgatnsd  tbe  lost  Paradise  and  frus- 
trated tbe  conquest  fraudulent." 

We  shall  not  be  without  the  aid  of  testi- 
mony on  our  behalf.  Out  of  eons  of  time 
and  out  of  tfmct  ubiquitous  win  come  ova 
wttneaaee.  One  by  one  we  shall  call  them  to 
the  stand,  all  those  whose  foreheads  have  felt 
tbe  touch  of  divine  power.  There  will  be 
lloess  with  bis  tablets  of  stone;  St.  Prancls 
Cf  Aaslsat:  sll  the  pkms  popes;  Martin  Luther 
a  way  for  the  Knozes  and  the  Cal- 
Mrs.  Blxby.  of  Boston:  Confucius  wrlt- 
^ag  the  laws  of  man's  Intrinsic  nsture;  Helen 
loan  c(  Are  out  o<  the  fire;  Woodrov 
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WUson.  who  saw  the  light 
on  his  bUde;  Socrates, 
cup  of  death,  returning  it 
Father  Damien  and  his 
Wasblngton:  the  Mrs. 
Voltaire,  with  the  "forest 
him;  Justice  Brandels; 
Keats  and  Shelley;  Jean 
his  gleaners,  and  under 
shoes  out  of  the  Angelus; 
writing    copybook    maxln|s 
ments  of  the  people,  by 
the   people   for   Thomas 
boy   and   all   the   future 
world;  the  Mormons;  the 
can  see;   Mary,  Martha 
their  daughters:  Capt 

We   shall   have 
Against  blasphemies,  we 
on  earth,  good  will  to 
felon  we  shall  set  off  the 
Ignorance  we  shall  set 
schools,  and  tbe  millions 
of  the  young.    Against 
perstitlon  we  shall  set  off 
bearing  on  their  backs 
Bible.     Against  cheapness 
shall  set  off  the  Red  Cro& 
bered  organiaations  n«t 
character   in   men 
shall   set   off   the   myria<^ 
whom    the    spoils    of 
Against  avarice  we  shall 
phar,    the    philanthropist 
spattered  saint,  the  countfy 
selfishness  we  shall  set 
angel    who    assuages 
cherry  pie. 

We  shall  match  Pilate 
diet  Arnolds  with  the 
of  the  world;  persecution 
darkness  of  those  children 
dispel  with  the  altar 
million  lighted  Christmas 

But  tbe  t>est  to  speak 
lowly  Jew.     He  has  raggeil 
in  His  hands  and  feet; 
head:  of  s  spear  in  His 
suasive  and  authoritative 
tongue  of  sll  time,  with 
and  parable  will  tell  wh^t 
As  Or.  William  Lowe 
versity  said: 

-•     •     •     underneath 
murder  and  treachery,  H( 
who  cannot  be  given  up. 
slon  of  the  prodigal,  the 
Him  from  His  father's 
iqulty;  but  He  also  knew 
igal  there  was  a  deeper 
awakened,  would  lead 
swine  back  to  the  life 
He  knew  the  disloyal 
He  knew  that  below  the 
loyalty  there  was  a  Petei 
like    a    rock    in    a   storn 
upon   a   jeering   multltu4e 
vaster  multitude  who 
the    good.     He    believed 
what   was  in   them.    He 
darkness  and  through  tha 
passion  the  real 
law.  whose  deepest 
shall  be  loyal  to  each 
Father  In  Heaven." 

So  wUl  He  testify. 

Tbe  trial  begins  today 
The  court  Is  ready.    Let 
shoulders  the  royal  purp  e 
Let  us  grasp  and  hold  aloft 
pomp  prevail.     Let 
heraldry   proceed.    We 
tread  into  and  beyond  the 
proclaiming  as  we  go,  in 
son: 
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and   to   spars. 
g^a.\l  set  off,  "Peace 
Against  the 
judge.     Against 
universities  and 
>f  patient  teachers 
l4tolerance  and  su- 
the  devout  pulpits 
Atlases,  the  Holy 
and  vulgarity  we 
and  the  unnum- 
proflt,  building 
corruption   we 
of   honest   men 
cannot     buy. 
Ol.  the  phlloso- 
and    that    mud- 
doctor.     Against 
offlthat  neighborhood 
with    a 
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*?  am  the  owner  of  the 
Of  the  seven  stars  and 
Of  Caeear's  band  and  Plato 
Of  Lord  Christ's  hsait 
atnOn." 
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Vie  man  of  Itist  and 
saw  another  msm 
He  knew  the  pas- 
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that  in  the  prod- 
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We  are  arraigned. 
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Ths  sheer  sudaclty  of  our  resolution  will 
Justify  om:  claim  and  show  of  worth;  and 
listening,  those  we  lesve  behind  shall  hear 
like  rolling  thunder,  the  acclaiming  verdict 
of  eternity. 

Having  conquered  the  prelude  to  peace, 
man  will  have  laid  his  foundations  for  peace. 
Then  will  he  be  ready  for  the  architects  of 
his  future. 


Tke  St  Lawrence  Scawaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  vxaicoNT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  18  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
The  editorial  appeared  in  the  St.  Albans 
Messenger  for  April  14,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bora  roa  nnc  skawat 

Here  in  the  north  country  are  a  number 
Of  small  groups  of  men  of  long  vision  who 
have  been  working,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  adoption  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  In  addition  to  the  cheap  power 
this  development  would  afford,  there  has 
been  the  added  attraction  of  the  Champlaln 
cut-off.  the  proposed  development  which 
would  link  Lake  Champlain  with  one  of 
the  great  Inland  waterways  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

In  opposition  to  these  persons  have  been 
certain  powerful  industrial  and  financial  in- 
terests. They  have  seen  cheap  power  as  a 
threat  to  their  own  swollen  power,  they  be- 
lieve that  such  progress  would  bring  with 
It  a  natural  breakdown  of  their  control. 

But  to  these  small  groups  which  have  been 
able  to  see  the  glorias  of  the  future  as  they 
are  linked  to  this  gigantic  construction  pro- 
posal goes  our  sincere  appreciation.  We  have 
seen  the  light  of  their  wisdom.  We  know 
that  the  railroads  would  be  given  untold 
quantities  of  freight  for  their  carriers;  and 
the  cheap  power  that  would  abound  would 
entice  many  a  manufacturer  to  open  shop 
In  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

It  is  because  of  this  view  of  tbe  one  sure 
pathway  to  a  prosperous  future  in  Vermont 
that  we  hall  the  support  now  being  given 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  development  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull.  The  bill  now  before  Congress, 
sponsored  by  and  named  for  Vermont's  Sen- 
ator AnuN,  would  create  the  seaway  and 
hydroelectric  project.  No  provision  is  made 
for  the  Champlaln  cut-off,  but  this  develop- 
ment would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  other 
in  a  very  few  years — If  once  the  larger  proj- 
ect eouM  be  built.  Then  the  public  would 
see  what  bfnefits  are  inherent  in  large  de- 
velopments of  this  sort. 

The  Aiken  bill,  calling  for  an  expenditure 
of  t4ai. 000,000,  would  permit  a  masterful 
undertaking — one  overshadowing  in  history 
the  Erie  Canal  and  marking  for  the  future  a 
waterways  course  that  would  eventually  lead 
from  Burlington  and  St.  Albans  to  the  shores 
of  Chicago  and  its  great  canter  fcr  agricul- 
tural Implements  manufacture,  to  Detroit 
and  the  heart  of  the  automobile  Industry,  and 
to  the  massive  grain  elevators  of  Duluth. 
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Receipts  by  Farmers  Uncler  1942  Afri- 
cnltoral  Conservation  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CABOLIMA 
Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rboou»  a  letter  and 
accompanying  tables  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  showing  the  esti« 
mated  gross  pasrments,  by  States  and 
commodities,  under  the  1942  agricultural 
conservation  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Aran.  1,  1944. 
Hon.  BtntNEr  R.  Matbank, 

United  States  Senate. 

DCAS  Senator  Matbamk  :  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  amount  of  money  received  by 


fsrmers  under  the  IMS  agricultural  conser- 
vation program  In  each  State,  we  are  enclos- 
ing a  processed  table  entitled  "Estimated 
Gross  Payments,  by  States  and  Commod- 
ities—1942.  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram." Payments  for  each  commodity  and 
for  conservation  practices  are  shown  sepa- 
rately as  Indicated,  and  the  total  for  each 
State  Is  shown  in  the  last  column. 

If  you  desire  additional  information  with 
respect  to  this  or  other  phases  of  the  pro« 
gram  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  a.  PiKN. 
Acting  Chief. 


Estimated  gross  payments.^  by  States  and  commodities— 1942  affricultural  conservation  program 

|In  thouitands  of  dollars) 
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Wiofej  Victoffy  and  Moss  Hart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NZW  TOCX 

■I  IBB  HOUSK  OP  RIRRWBMrATIVK 
Tuesday,  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is,  of 
course,  a  very  obvious  statement  to  say 
that  there  are  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  doing  a  good  war  Job  even 
though  they  are  not  in  the  thick  of  battle 
on  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world. 

I  would  add.  of  course,  that  people  in 
political  or  public  life  are  on  the  firing 
line  all  the  time  and  that  their  lot  is 
never  an  easy  one. 

However,  it  is  my  purpose  today  to  ad- 
vert briefiy  of  the  war  contribution  of 
one  Moss  Hart,  noted  playright.  and 
author. 

At  the  suggestion  of  officers  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  Mr.  Hart  made  a  tour 
of  many  camps  in  the  country  where 
young  American  boys  were  being  proc- 
•ned  from  raw  recruits  into  perfect  fly- 
inflr  supermen. 

He  lived  with  the  men  in  their  bar- 
racks, got  the  real  feel  of  the  life  of  an 
Air  Corps  man  and  then  went  into  com- 
parative seclusion  to  write  a  play  about 
the  activities  he  has  viewed  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

He  came  up  with  Winged  Victory 
which  has  been  plasring  on  Broadway  in 
New  York  City  for  many  months.  Of 
course  Just  writing  the  play  was  not  all. 
There  was  the  big  task  of  finding  the 
proper  personnel  in  the  Army  to  play 
the  right  stage  roles  and.  of  course,  there 
were  the  off-stage  functions  to  consider, 
too.  such  as  box-ofSce  work,  scenic  design, 
and  so  on. 

Needless  to  say  Winged  Victory  has 
been  a  smash  hit  from  the  theatrical 
showman's  viewpoint  but  it  has  also  been 
a  success  from  the  angle  of  its  broader 
purpose. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mothers  and 
fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends 
of  men  in  our  Air  Force  have  gotten  a 
sweet  simple  peek  into  the  behind-the- 
scenes  comedy,  tragedy,  human  goings 
on  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  period 
during  which  Johnny  Jones,  bank  clerk, 
or  student,  or  apprentice  lawyer,  or 
farmer,  is  transformed  as  if  by  magic 
into  Flier  John  Jones,  out  to  smash  the 
Axis,  to  preserve  American  democracy 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  his  family, 
and  all  his  loved  ones. 

I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  this  project  would  not  have 
seen  such  success,  may  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  day  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  creative  work  of  Moss  Hart.  At 
the  height  of  his  career,  he  gave  up  one 
of  his  most  productive  years  to  his  coun- 
try so  that  Winged  Victory  would  be- 
come a  reality  for  the  home-front  folks 
to  see.  enjoy  and  know. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saluting 
Moss  Hart  as  an  outstanding  figure  on 
the  home  front  for  World  War  No.  3. 
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UNTTED  STATES 


<(  islative  day  of 
12).  1944 


and  of  the  true 
as  it  affects  the 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  {resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  pave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfc  3rd  a  copy  of  the 
address  delivered  by  MiJ.  Gen.  Edward 
Martin.  Governor  of  th !  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  annual  (  onference  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Pederati(  n  of  Labor  at 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  on  A  )rU  17, 1944. 

This  address  represei  its,  in  my  opin- 
ion, one  of  the  outstanling  analyses  of 
the  role  which  Americai|  labor  is  playing 
in  the  present  conflict, 
nature  of  that  conflict 
institutions,  the  consti  utional  guaran- 
ties, and  the  freedoms  f4r  which  America 
is  now  fighting. 

Governor  Martin,  whd  himself  enjoyed 
a  distinguished  militarir  career  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  previous 
World  War.  is  well  quail  led  to  make  such 
a  statement.  He  has  m:  ide  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  Pennsylv  inia's  war  Gov- 
ernor, a  record  compara  )le  to  that  of  the 
late  Andrew  G.  Curtint  the  Civil  War 
Governor  of  the  State 

I  commend  this  address  to  all  those 
who  are  sincerely  interested  in  a  clear- 
cut  and  comprehensive 
true  nature  of  America'4  society,  and  the 
contributions  which  thajt  society  is  mak- 
ing during  this  war  to 
of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objeciion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Mr.   Chairman   and 
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A  national  election  had 
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war. 
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The  politically  minded, 
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Then  out  of  the  past  like  a  dream  rose 
the  real  America. 

The  suffering  at  Valley  Porge;  the  shame 
of  the  burning  of  Washington;  the  dead  we 
left  in  Mexico;  the  hard  marching,  the  ter- 
rible fighting,  the  hospitals  of  pain  In  the 
war  between  the  States;  the  fever  and 
hunger  of  the  war  with  Spain;  the  long, 
dark  nights,  the  days  in  the  dugouts,  and 
the  years  in  the  hospitals  of  World  War  No. 
1 — all  these  came  back  out  of  the  national 
memory. 

Then  there  appeared  a  fighting  America;  a 
dynamic  America;  a  crusading  America;  the 
old  America  of  the  frontier. 

All  of  our  greatness  in  the  crises  of  the 
past  rose  up  before  us. 

Everything  we  had  done  became  an  In- 
spiration. 

A  soft,  easy  going  people,  wishing  only  an 
undisturbed  peace,  suddenly  laecame  strong, 
terrible,  determined,  and  aggressive. 

Labor,  agriculture,  management,  and  gov- 
ernment moved  toward  war. 

Farmers  produced  more  food. 

Industry  raised  more  capital. 

Management  sought  ways  and  means. 

Workmen  gave  their  sicill  and  their  energy. 

More  plows  turned  more  furrows. 

More  wheels  of  Industry  ttirned  faster. 

More  men  were  training  and  hardening  in 
camps  and  maneuver  areas. 

The  sea  and  the  air  were  filled  with  troops, 
and  materials  moving  to  fight  in  all  parts  at 
the  world. 

We  were  no  longer  on  the  defensive. 

In  the  American  way  we  were  attacking. 

In  2  years  able  management,  abundance  of 
capital,  and  skilled  workers,  backed  by  Amer- 
ican will  and  enthusiasm,  had  done  as  much 
as  Germany  did  In  9  years,  Russia  In  20,  and 
Japan  in  25. 

We  have  made  a  great  start,  but  there  is 
much  more  to  do. 

We  must  have  a  imited  coimtry. 

We  must  work  as  hard  as  our  men  fight. 

In  the  sixties.  In  the  War  between  the 
States,  there  was  sectional  strife. 

Now  there  is  the  menace  of  another  kind 
of  strife — of  one  group  against  another. 

This  Is  dangerous  to  our  country. 

This  is  no  time  for  men  to  seek  personal 
gain. 

No  man  today  should  try  to  put  personal 
ambition  at>ove  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

Real  Americans  must  face  this  situation  as 
real  Americans  faced  the  emergencies  of  the 
past. 

Three  himdred  years  ago  strong  men  came 
to  the  western  world  In  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  security. 

They  landed  In  New  England,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia. 

They  worked,  endured,  and  prospered. 

They  moved  westward. 

They  cleared  the  land,  broke  the  prairies, 
built  roads,  bridged  the  rivers,  erected  homes, 
founded  schools  and  churches,  constituted 
government,  and  helped  each  other. 

But  at  all  times  they  kept  their  Individual 
freedom. 

They  did  not  seek  collective  economic  se- 
curity for  fear  it  would  Interfere  with 
liberty. 

To  them  the  liberty  to  pursue  happlneM 
was  the  most  preclotis  thing  In  the  world — 
for  It  meant  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
assembly,  and  freedom  of  action. 

Franklin  said  over  160  years  ago: 

"Those  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

Daring  the  Revolution  they  enoangered 
their  right  of  property  and  their  very  lives 
so  that  the  right  to  pursue  happiness  might 
be  guaranteed  by  a  written  constitution. 

ThiM  has  always  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  real  Americans. 
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It  has  made  us  the  most  progressive  peo> 
pie  of  the  world  and.  as  a  result,  we  have  en- 
Joyed  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 

This  record  made  by  thla  Nation  Is  the 
world's  greatest  wonder. 

We  have  had  differences,  but  political  class 
distinction  has  never  entered  our  political, 
cultural,  and  religious  life. 

The  War  between  the  States  was  a  sec- 
tional and  economic  quarrel. 

It  was  followed  by  the  flowering  oi  the 
greatest  economic  period  in  the  annals  of  any 
people. 

Our  system  has  grown  untU  it  is  coloasal. 
It  is  interdependent. 

We  depend  on  one  group  for  food;  another 
for  clothing;  another  for  heat  or  light  or 
water. 

It  is  so  complicated  that  the  people  en- 
tirely depend  upon  It. 

Only  government  can  see  to  it  that  these 
various  agencies  do  their  work. 

A  group  In  transportation  cannot  tie  up 
heat,  light,  and  water,  for  they  are  all  in- 
t  rdependent,  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
are  menaced. 

Other  vital  groups  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

Helpless  people  may  die  as  a  result  of 
group  action. 

The  rights  of  the  people  are  always  su- 
perior to  the  rights  of  an  individual  or  a 
group. 

This  situation  must  be  approached  with 
courage,  knowledge,  and  understanding,  for 
the  people  are  sovereign  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  Job  for  each  of  us. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  if  the  time  ever 
comes  In  America  when  all  of  a  certain 
group,  class,  or  section  belong  to  one  politi- 
cal party. 

We  must  not  have  a  farm  party  or  a  labor 
party  or  a  conservative  party  or  a  radical 
party  or  any  political  organization  which 
can  claim  that  all  the  people  of  one  section 
or  one  group  or  one  class  are  members. 

If  we  want  our  free  government  to  endure, 
each  party  should  be  a  cross  section  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  difference  in  parties  should  be  upon 
the  question  of  governmental  problems  as  a 
whole  and  not  for  one  class  or  group. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  see  that  every 
American  is  gainfully  employed,  but  this  can- 
not be  cone  by  force. 

As  we  approach  this  problem,  the  ability 
of  the  Individual  must  be  considered. 

The  Almighty  did  not  create  every  man  to 
be  a  fine  workman  with  tools,  or  a  great 
executive,  or  a  grower  of  crops. 

Our  social  system  should  be  so  perfected 
that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  each  man  may 
do  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do  and  at 
a  fair  profit. 

This  will  help  in  maintaining  the  high 
living  standards  this  Nation  has  enjoyed 
for  generations. 

To  work,  to  invest  money,  or  be  a  candi- 
date for  office,  no  man  must  be  forced  to 
belong  to  a  certain  group,  church,  club,  or- 
ganization, or  political  party. 

When  that  time  comes,  individual  freedom 
la  lost. 

Any  man  may  aspire  to  belong  to  an  organ- 
ization but  he  should  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 
In  America  we  believe  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, in  their  right  to  strike,  and  in  their 
right  to  collective  bargaining. 

These  rights,  however,  entail  a  public  obU- 
gatlon.  ,  „  » 

U  the  leaders  of  labor  in  America  fall  to 
recognize  this  obligation,  they  may  spel.  the 
destruction  of  organized  labor  In  America, 
which  will  be  detrimental  to  all  of  us. 

We  all  want  every  American  to  earn  a  wage 
which  wiU  maintain  the  American  standard 
of  living. 


The  wage  to  do  this  dependa  upon  eoonomle 
conditions. 

It  should  be  high  enough  that  savings  can 
be  made  for  the  inevitable  rainy  day. 

We  want  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want  through  our  own  efforts. 

If  we  Insure  these  freedoms  in  any  other 
way,  then  our  individual  freedom  that  meana 
everything  to  an  American  may  be  lost. 

And  now,  as  spring  comes  to  the  world,  we 
know  that  bitter  fighting  confronts  us  and 
all  our  sons  and  that  1944  Is  the  decisive 
year. 

We  know  that  we  are  making  terrific  sacri- 
fices, that  we  are  sending  enormous  quanU- 
ties  of  material  and  millions  of  men  over- 
seas to  preserve  liberty.  What  is  that 
liberty? 
It  Is: 

That  we  may  meet  as  we  like  in  our 
churches,  our  union  halls,  our  lodge  rooms, 
our  clubrooms,  and  our  great  places  of 
assembly. 

That  labor  unions,  veteran  organlratlons. 
granges.  Sunday  schools.  Boy  Scouts,  frater- 
nal societies,  and  all  other  groups  may  parade 
and  assemble  in  entire  freedom. 

That  any  of  us  may  be  candidates  for  office 
regardless  of  our  position  In  life  or  what  we 
may  advocate,  and  that  political  groups  shall 
be  free  from  oppression. 

That  no  government  or  organization  may 
tell  VIS  what  speeches  we  may  hear,  what 
music  we  may  enjoy,  or  what  pictures  we  may 
see. 

These  are  the  outwa-d  signs  and  visible 
symbols  of  what  we  are  fighting  and  dying 
for.  as  we  have  In  the  past. 

True  liberty  means  that  a  man  should  not 
be  kept  from  a  Job  because  he  is  denied  mem- 
bership in  a  union. 

Union  fees  that  are  too  high  are  bad. 
Monopolies,  either  in  capital  or  labor,  are 
bad  for  America. 
Both  are  un-American. 
Monopolies  made  capital  unpopular,   and 
they  can  make  labor  unpopular. 

We  must  always  remember  that  In  America 
the  people  are  supreme. 

Union  officers  represent  the  people  Jtist 
the  same  as  public  officials  and  the  heads 
of  corporations  represent  the  people. 

When  big  business  threw  smaller  business- 
men out  of  business,  ctirblng  legislation  fol- 
lowed. 

This  can  happen  to  labor. 
Too  many  strikes  are  unpopular  and  against 
public  policy. 

It  is  up  to  labor  to  regulate  such  matters. 
After   Pearl   Harbor   labor   pledged   fewer 
strikes. 
What  Is  the  record? 

In  November  1942  we  had  144  strikes;  and 
in  November  1943  we  had  300  strikes. 

In  November  1942  our  strike-idle  workers 
numbered  about  52,000;  and  in  Novemt)er 
1943  they  numbered  ten  times  as  many. 

In  November  1942  we  lost  less  than  130.000 
man-days;  but  in  November  1943  we  lost  the 
enormous  total  of  nearly  3.000,000  man-days. 
Doubtless  there  was  merit  on  both  sides 
of  these  arguments,  but  the  enemy  rejoices 
In  them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  disunity. 
Too  many  accidents  are  crippling  produc- 
tion. 
The  record  shows: 

War-front  totals  of  casualties,  from  Pearl 
Harbor  to  January  1.  1944,  according  to  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  were  32.078  klUed. 
45,595  wounded,  32,478  missing,  and  29,707 
prisoners. 

Home-front  accident  totals  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor to  January  1,  1944,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  CotmcU.  were  190.000  killed 
and  18,500,000  Injxired. 

Traffic  accounted  for  54.000  dead,  and  acci- 
dents in  the  home  killed  63,500. 

There  is  no  comfort  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies  In  these  accidental  dead  and  woimded. 


A  casualty  on  the  home  front  hind««  vlo- 
tory. 

An  absentee  In  a  plant  Is  aa  hurtful  as  the 
man  who  falls  to  report  on  the  fighting  front. 

Whether  the  absentee  will  admit  it  or  not, 
he  is  prolonging  the  war. 

This  is  the  war  of  every  one  of  our  more 
than  130,000,000  Americans. 

We  can.  as  General  Eisenhower  says,  win 
It  in  1944  If  every  American  on  the  home 
front  does  his  duty. 

We  are  winning,  but  the  advance  is  so  slow 
that  effort  must  be  renewed. 

Production  must  not  lag. 

Food,  transportation,  rifles,  planes,  tanks, 
all  the  tools  of  war  and  all  the  drive  and 
power  of  the  spirit  of  the  past  are  needed. 

From  the  days  of  Lexington  down  to  the 
South  Pacific,  north  Africa,  and  Italy  labor 
has  made  possible  tl:ie  feats  and  victories  of 
American  arms. 

Everything  labor  has  Is  at  stake  in  this 
war. 

In  the  lands  of  the  Axis  labor  is  enslaved. 

In  the  lands  conquered  by  the  Axis  labor 
Is  enchained. 

Our  form  of  government  means  more  to 
labor  than  to  any  other  group  of  Ameri- 
cans; and  we  know  that  we  can  depend 
upon  aroused  labor  to  do  its  full  duty. 

I  am  urging  and  pleading  with  you  to  do 
everything  In  your  power  that  Pennsylvania 
industry,  mines,  and  farms  may  set  new 
records  in  1944  in  the  production  of  critical 
vsrar  material,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  let 
our  fighting  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  know 
that  you  are  behind  them  In  every  act  and 
deed. 


Rural  ElectrificatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr,  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  Hon.  I.  H.  Hull,  of  Indianapolis, 
before  the  National  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  of  Chicago: 

Mr.  President  and  friends.  It  Is  true  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  cooperative  movement 
for  several  years,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
even  before  I  became  Interested  In  coopera- 
tion I  was  Interested  in  rural  electrification. 

Sixty  miles  southeast  of  here  I  was  living 
on  a  farm  where  three  of  my  four  children 
were  born  in  the  farmhouse  by  the  light  of 
a  dim  kerosene  lamp.  About  that  time  a 
power  line  did  come  past  the  house  and  we 
were  the  first  ones  to  make  use  of  it. 

My  wife  had  become  so  completely  sold  on 
the  idea  of  rural  electricity  that  when  we 
talked  about  moving  a  little  while  later  she 
said.  "Well,  1  dont  care  so  much  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get  a  place 
where  we  can  make  more  money,  but  we  must 
have  electricity."  So  it  became  a  pretty 
fundamental  part  of  our  home  life. 

A  little  later  I  became  affiliated  with  the 
cooperative  movement  and  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  m  Denmark  and  Sweden 
and  saw  the  wonderful  rural  electrlficaUon 
systems  which  had  been  built  up  Ui  those 
coimtrles.  I  came  back  and  our  SUte  of 
Indiana  enacted  our  rural  electrification  act, 
several  months  before  the  R.  E.  A.  law 
passed. 
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since  that  tlUM  I  luiTe  klwmys  been  very 
much  Interested  In  both  cooperation  and 
rural  elrctrlflcatlon,  and  ao  (or  the  little 
while  that  ««  are  going  to  Tlslt  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  we  can  keep  both  at  tboee  things 
in  mind  and  work  out,  as  far  as  we  can,  the 
Interrelationship  between  the  two  and  the 
help  that  each  should  be  to  the  other. 

I  think  we  oitght  to  take  Just  one  moment 
to  get  before  us  a  little  of  what  we  may  be 
confronted  with  in  a  general  way  after  the 
war. 

I  saw  a  figure  the  other  day  that  caught  my 
tyc.  We  will  have  a  national  debt  of  one- 
qiiarter  of  a  trillion  doUara.  They  have  even 
Qtilt  talking  about  billions  any  more.  On 
that  particular  day  I  noticed  the  national 
debt  had  gone  up  to  |187.000,000,COO,  and  the 
estimate,  of  course,  now  is  anywhere  from 
•360.000.000,000  to  tSOO.OOO.OOO.OOO.  That  in 
tooad  flgtirea.  is  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  all 
the  physical  property  of  the  Nation  as  esti- 
mated just  a  few  years  ago. 

Well,  we  could  get  pretty  badly  alarmed, 
but  I  am  not  one  of  those  that  is  going  to 
g«t  panicky  about  that  thing  i"Jt  yet.  I  want 
to  do  a  little  thinking  first  to  see  Just  how 
we  are  going  to  face  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

If  we  enter  on  the  post-war  period  with 
eondltlons  such  as  we  had  in  the  early  I930's. 
and  add  this  Uemendous  war  debt  to  an  un- 
balanced economy  in  the  Nation,  things  can 
get  unbelievably  bad.  I  think  one  thing  we 
want  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  because  of  the 
tremendous  burden  we  are  placing  upon  the 
CSoremmcnt  (rural  electrification  is  one  of 
the  best  Investments  that  one  can  make) 
that  we  do  have  a  real  reason  to  try  to  re- 
lieve the  Government  as  fast  aa  possible  and 
pay  08  the  debts  we  owe  in  our  mrtd  electric 
lines  the  same  as  we  pay  off  on  other  debts. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  trying  to  work  out 
these  obligations  as  rapidly  as  convenient. 
But  the  best  we  could  do  on  that  Isn't  going 
to  make  a  lot  of  relief  on  this  one-quarter  of 
a  trillion  dollars.  Another  thing  we  must 
keq>  in  mind  Is  this — after  ail,  the  real 
wealth  in  ail  America  is  not  in  our  physical 
property.  The  wealth  of  America  is  in  our 
manpower  and  the  manpower  of  this  country 
can  create  or  destroy,  according  to  the  way 
we  use  It,  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  the 
entire  value  of  this  obligation.  They  say  we 
will  have  soms  80,000.000  men  and  women  re- 
tsaaed  from  tbs  war  and  the  war  effort  in  a 
abort  period  of  time.  If  those  30.000,000  per- 
sona corns  b*ck  and  are  not  used  to  produce 
wealth,  if  we  do  not  keep  them  properly  en- 
taged.  we  can  go  Into  s  bad  situation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  those  80,000.000 
psrsons  and  let  them  produce  wealth  at  the 
rats  of  91,000  a  year  apiece,  there  will  be 
thirty  billions  a  year  and  we  will  pay  off  this 
war  debt  with  tbs  newly  crsatsd  wsaJth  in  a 
psnod  at  10  years'  tim«. 

Tbs  luturs  dcpsndi.  In  ottasr  words,  on 
hew  ws  organlM  and  train  and  mcbiliss  the 
mmnpowtr  at  tbs  ffaitoo.  That  Is  wtasrs  ow 
MU  WMltb  Is, 
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to  him.  "Haw  you  seen  our  new  preacher 

"   And  he  said  ■'■h.*   And  he  said.  "Bavs 


you  seen  our  new  prei  icher  yet?"  And  the 
fellow  said,  "Have  I  leen  a  New  Dealer?" 
"No,"  he  said.  "I  askel  you  have  you  seen 
otir  new  preacher  yet,  h  >  is  a  son  of  a  bishop." 
"Tea,  yes,-  the  hard  ot  hearing  fellow  said. 
'*They  all  are."     (Appliuse.) 

Z  said  I  haven't  beo  >me  quits  that  much 
set  yet  against  all  New  Deal  programs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  rui  al  electrification  pro- 
gram properly  carried  m  is  one  and  I  have 
always  been  a  thousan  1  percent  for  it.  But 
listen.  I  have  two  boys  In  this  war  and  most 
of  you  have  them  and  if  I  know  what  those 
bfiys  are  fighting  for  today,  it  Is  to  bring 
about  an  economy  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  free  as  poss  ble  from  Government 
domination  and  contrc  1,  so  let  us  relieve  the 
Government  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  re- 
sponsibility and  burd  ?n  of  keeping  these 
30.000.000  men  and  wo  nen  working. 

The  second  thing  tha  t  is  generally  proposed 
and  It  IS  a  thing  we  will  have  to  follow 
through,  is  a  large  expansion  of  profit  busi- 
ness. Now,  I  have  n )  quarrel  whatsoever 
with  profit  business.  \  't  have  had  profit  bus- 
iness and  It  is  a  good  tl  ling.  We  have  it  now 
and.  of  course,  we  wl  1  have  to  depend  on 
profit  institutions  to  lumlsh  most  of  these 
jobs.  Jobs  will  be  madi  ,  as  Eric  Johnson  said, 
by  the  demand  of  the  p  iople  not  by  the  insti- 
tution. But  profit  bus  mess  will  have  to  cre- 
ate the  machinery  that  ^ves  the  jobe  for  most 
of  these  people.  Last  ipring  my  wife  and  I 
took  a  little  vacation  a  id  went  down  to  visit 
our  daughter  in  Miami  Fla..  and  we  went  all 
over  Miami  Beach  and  ip  and  down  Blscayne 
Boulevard  where  those  1  bousands,  yes,  I  would 
say  thousands,  of  tho(  e  magnificent  homes 
are.  and  I  certainly  en.  Dyed  looking  at  them 
and  was  glad  somebody  built  them  so  I  could 
take  a  look  at  them.  Among  other  things 
we  walked  down  past  the  home  of  William 
Deering.  Again  I  wan :  It  distinctly  under- 
stood I  have  no  quarrel  with  William  Deering. 
He  did  a  marvelous  j(  b.  I  think  he  did  a 
service  to  the  America)  i  farm  that  we  ought 
to  toe  truly  grateful  f  >r.  but  as  we  walked 
down  past  that  home,  the  first  remark  my 
wife  made.  "Oh."  she  1  aid,  "I  would  hate  to 
have  the  reBponaibilltj  of  organizing  all  the 
servants  they  have  in  t  lat  home,"  and  I  came 
bock  and  my  first  rems  rk  was  something  like 
this.  "I  wonder  how  m  iny  corn  planters  and 
cultivators  and  tracton  1  It  took  to  build  that 
home. "  After  all.  the  fellow  that  builds  up 
thoss  funds  is  the  feIlo<  t  that  has  the  patron- 
age out  here  whether  it  Is  electric  power, 
farm  machinery,  or  g  uollne  and  we  have 
rather  Impoasd  on  a  certain  group  of  those 
peopls  by  forcing  all  of  these  uemendous 
funds  on  them,  tb«y  hi  vs  to  taks  cars  of  that 
boms  and  tbs  monsy  ws  bavs  glvsn  them. 
ILauflitsr.l 

My  wtfs's  Dsst  remai  k  was.  "Will lam  Ds«r- 
Isif.  ni  bst.  dossn't  lavs  sny  mors  snjoy* 
ment  out  of  that  man  iion  whsre  millions  of 
dollars  bavs  bssn  Invsi  tad  tten  ws  can  bavs 
In  oitr  ssvsii'room  tkutt  in  IndtenapoHs." 
Tbd  fttmi  «Ml  I  MB  tpdgldg  dM  It  mi  umii 
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WsO,  llMt  Macs  ■>  $omu  Id  tha  third  pro* 
posaL  Lat  ua  not  do  away  witb  anything 
we  bavs  that  is  usable.  Use  all  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  we  can  but  keep  them  under 
proper  check,  and  tbs  i  lame  witb  profit  busl> 


ness,  but  let  us  go  ahead  and  develop  our 
cooperative  program. 

While  I  was  in  Denmark  I  was  riding  along 
the  country  road  with  the  manager  of  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale.  And  some  way  we 
got  to  discussing  the  matter  of  farm  tenancy. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  Denmark  they  bad 
overcome  tenancy  in  that  country  to  a  large 
extent.  Whereas  half  the  farms  had  been 
operated  by  tenants,  at  the  time  we  were 
there  only  8  peicent  were  operated  by  ten- 
ants, the  rest  by  landowners.  He  also 
pointed  out  all  over  the  countryside  which 
we  went  into,  little  butcher  shcps  where 
farmers  brought  their  hogs  in  and  processed 
them.  They  put  them  in  brine  Instead  of 
flooding  the  market  at  the  wrong  season  of 
the  year.  They  took  these  hogs  cut  of  the 
brine  and  sent  them  into  the  market  as  the 
market  could  use  them.  He  pointed  out  and 
showed  me  some  'Ittle  cheese  factories  they 
had  put  up  In  those  neighborhoods  and  this 
and  that  and  other  little  community  enter- 
prises which  had  been  built  up. 

I  said  do  you  think  it  has  been  the  co- 
operative movement  that  has  relieved  your 
tenancy  here  and  he  said  that  Is  only  one 
thing.  The  first  thing  though  that  he  did 
mention  was  rural  electrification.  He  said 
that  the  first  thing  they  did  in  Denmark 
toward  solving  their  tenancy  was  to  get  their 
electrification.  At  that  time  two-thirds  of 
the  farms  were  electrified.  They  had  access 
to  this  power  for  these  little  community  en- 
terprises. Then  he  said  the  next  thing  per- 
haps was  the  cooperative  movement.  It 
helped  make  Jobs  for  a  lot  of  the  boys  and 
then  he  said  they  had  a  definite  planned 
social  program  to  try  to  Improve  living 
standards  out  in  the  rural  communities  and 
make  It  attractive  so  folks  would  want  to  stay 
in  the  rural  communities.  He  said  he  used 
to  look  forward  as  other  farmers  did  to  the 
time  when  he  got  old  and  could  move  to  the 
city.  In  the  meantime  he  bad  taken  that 
Job  In  Copenhagen  but  he  said  country  life 
was  so  beautified  since  conveniences  had  been 
brought  In  and  the  social  environment  so  Im- 
proved since  he  had  moved  into  Copenhagen 
that  he  said  "I  am  now  looking  forward  to  my 
old  age  when  I  can  move  back  Into  the  coun- 
try and  enjoy  our  Danish  cotmtry  life."  I 
wonder  if  we  get  the  full  signiflcanos  of  what 
that  means. 

Three  or  4  years  ago  I  saw  some  figures  that 
went  like  this.  Ten  parenU  in  the  county 
will  bear  14  children,  thoss  14  children,  ths 
second  generation,  will  bear  30  children,  the 
t'.lrd  generation.  If  they  all  stay  tbsrs,  thoss 
30  children  will  raiss  38.  Tbs  parents  In  our 
large  metropoUUn  cities  besr  7  children,  tbs 
7  havs  b,  and  ths  0  In  ths  third  fsnsratlon 
bavs  S.  Tbs  city  population  diss.  In  tbrss 
fsnsratlons  10  parsnu  in  ths  country  will  m« 
crsass  to  38  wblls  10  parents  In  ths  city 
dwindls  to  f .  In  other  words,  country  soro* 
munitiss  ars  raistof  atirplus  cblldrsn.  fsad- 
inf.  eiothinf .  and  ifciitlBd  ttwaa  ntra  elitl« 
drsn  to  rsplsnisto  thd  pppnidlldu  df  tr«  dying 
•ity.  Not  only  tbai«  OM-MMftf  §t  dadli  90^ 
•muon  §1  mmm  mntm  vKti  omm  UmIv 
iflfMfit4MMd  ftiMl  Mdw  ddiMifir  Mwnnltiid 
dMd  IdlMs  It  t/y  AM  tdVd,  Om^I  ywn  fft  «1m| 
dwarsd^fM?  Tlfi  l»  tt*>Hk$  ImiU  §1  m^H 
fc  ti  ddiilid  UntH  tt  mf^\ 


Mdfldf  td  IIM  dMf ,  IIMW  td  l|PSM  llMJrllfM, 

Amd  that  Is  ■«(  all;  M  our  men  prn^enm 
umutrin,  itke  Hum,  tet  tmUmn,  «  good 
shars  ot  the  (etiten.  wb««  thej  ha**  aMU* 
•mlatsd  a  sidiimm  aoMnrnt  of  vaaltii  wMeh 
tbsy  have  dra«»  oM  of  that  country  com- 
munity, movs  ool  dad  go  to  town  and  taks 
their  fortuns  and  with  it  build  a  boms  and 
spend  a  good  deal  of  what  they  havs  Imllt  up. 
Now,  what  ars  we  going  to  do  about  that? 
And  this  is  my  principal  message  I  want  to 
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bring  to  you  this  morning,  as  we  look  forward 
to  these  hard  days  that  may  come  while  we 
are  trying  to  pay  off  the  war  debt,  as  we  face 
the  facts  as  to  what  we  have  always  done  in 
the  way  of  building  up  the  great  centralized 
industries  with  remarkable  efllclency.  Profit 
industry  must  draw  all  of  the  earnings  it 
can  get  out  of  every  commvinlty.  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  one  more  illustration.  Some 
time  ago  one  of  our  country  bankers  told  us 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  cooperative 
association  In  his  county  had  accumulated 
In  his  bank  over  $24,000  which  they  distrib- 
uted back  among  the  people.  He  told  of  an- 
other petroleum  distributor,  a  local  agent  for 
a  chain  system,  when  he  made  his  deposit 
be  would  sign  a  draft  and  send  every  bit  of 
the  money  to  a  certain  New  York  bank.  All 
profits  left  the  community. 

Since  that  time — that  has  been  several 
years  ago — we  have  integrated  that  business 
down  there  until  today  these  farmers  main- 
tain their  own  local  distribution  and  keep  all 
the  savings  at  home.  They  now  own  the 
transportation  system  and  bring  the  earnings 
of  that  transportation  system  back  to  the 
community.  They  own  their  refinery  and 
bring  the  savings  of  that  refinery  back  and 
pass  them  around  among  themselves  In  that 
community.  They  own  the  oil  wells  where 
the  oil  comes  from  and  the  savings  of  the  oil 
wells  are  brought  back  and  passed  around 
among  the  folks  In  that  community.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  one  system  was  Just  taking 
every  dollar  out  of  the  community  and  de- 
positing it  in  a  metropolitan  bank  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  reverse  op>eratlon.  All  savings 
from  industrial  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion come  back  and  are  passed  around  among 
the  folks  In  that  community. 

I  am  tremendously  interested  In  the  future 
Of  the  National  Rural  E'ectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. I  hope  as  we  go  ahead  and  develop 
It  we  will  "ll  of  us  keep  In  mind  the  tremen- 
dous desire  and  opportunity  to  serve  ths 
people  and  bring  about  a  better  distribution 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  It  must  be  done 
In  this  post-war  era  and  I  am  thinking,  in 
order  to  -'o  that.  If  you  do  have  some  things 
In  your  set-up  chat  are  not  entirely  right  it 
Is  nothing  to  get  scared  about.  I  never  knew 
anything  that  grew  up  as  fast  as  this  did  that 
didn't  have  some  things  wrong  with  It.  Ths 
only  thing  Is,  let  us  look  at  this  thing  now 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  benefit  there  win 
be  by  being  controlled  out  here  among  ths 
people.  Use  It  and  make  It  genuinely  coopera- 
tive. If  there  is  any  complication  because  of 
politics  or  anything  else,  keep  those  in  the 
background  Just  as  much  as  we  can  but  build 
this  thing  and  serve  ths  folks  and  bring  about 
that  distribution  of  earnings  which  must  bs 
done  as  ws  ars  to  face  this  post-war  era. 

I  think  of  this  wbols  cooperative  program 
today  pretty  mutli  di  our  fathsrs  looked  upon 
the  •ffaiff  of  fofdrmndnt  back  in  1776,  I  sm 
thinking  of  it  from  tbs  stsndpotnt  of  fsttinf 
fair  pisy  in  buslnsss  jtisl  ss  tbn  •'•'•  Jo<*»nf 
forward  to  gstting  fair  play  In  Oovtrnmimt 

You  Wlfl  N««n  thsl  thd  Colonldf  iMMl  dtt 
the  ifmMh  I*  tha  world  trytng  t«  iil 
me  em  <^M«tdtlMlr  jmMmm  Mr 
Titef  ddM  dMfdfldrfdf  Id  fpd  HMp  91 
tm  the  «*M#  dMM  neii  wwOwWdmi  «^^ 
m^memi  he  wem^t  mn  <^«  mnI  me^ 
hiew  whM  thef  wen  m  eueum,  dMi  M 
JMm'i  feNddr  mm  ttm  mKmet  U  f*MMdf , 
d«Ml  dd  indNf  dMdr  tttef  irldd  dVdfyMldf 
dtad  i»  IIM  w«nd,  eei4  l#ldi  Id  i«l  mm^ff 
didf  Id  idNrd  *mi9  prdWdWt  fdr  Uiddi,  lUdf 
ddflid  hem  fmee  emd  4eeUM  U  tmf  were 
to  hairs  fair  play  In  wewmnmtnt  Hisy  voui4 
(H  It  by  govsruiiig  thmmeetfee  mA  not  dd- 
psoding  on  somsoos  siss  to  do  that  >ob  tot 
them. 

I  say  to  you  today  thd  ttena  Is  psat  tor  us 
to  e«psct  some  metropolitan  esntar  to  solva 
our  farm  problems  for  us.  I  say  to  you  today 
we  must  be  wUllng  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
and.  if  necessary,  do  a  litUe  house  cleaning 


to  get  our  housa  in  order,  then  all  get  to- 
gether, all  of  our  cooperative  movements  In 
America.  Let  the  various  units  help  each 
other  and  build  up  such  a  strong  movement 
In  the  Interests  of  the  farmers  and  other 
common  people  that  we  can  build  a  program 
on  which  we  will  bring  about  our  economic 
freedom  and  fair  play,  and  when  we  bring 
that  about  we  will  solve  our  problem  and  ws 
will  build  these  community  enterprises. 
Maybe  we  are  going  to  procesa  some  of  our 
meat  and  keep  it  in  cold  lockers  or  brine 
and  feed  it  onto  the  market,  as  they  did  In 
Denmark.  There  are  a  hundred  things  we 
can  do  as  we  look  around  this  program.  I 
wish  we  could  get  the  picture,  building  up 
those  little  rural  communities  as  fast  as  we 
can,  and  bring  those  centralized  industries 
back  out  into  the  neight>orhood  and  keep  our 
surplus  boys  and  girls  out  there — they  are 
the  most  valuable  thing  we  have  on  the 
farm  today — and  put  them  to  work,  not  for 
somebody  else  whose  main  interest  is  ex- 
ploiting the  farmer  but  putting  them  to  work 
for  the  dads  and  uncles  they  have  grown  up 
with.  When  we  get  that  kind  of  an  economy 
there  isn't  any  reason  why  we  should  look 
forward  with  fear  to  our  poet-war  era. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov.  M  Q. 
Sharpe,  of  South  Dakota,  is  a  State  ad- 
ministrator who  has  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  significant  contribution  which  edu- 
cation makes  to  the  development  of  an 
alert  citizenry  and  to  the  fimctions  of 
freedom  in  this  Republic. 

The  other  day  in  an  address  delivered 
by  Governor  Sharpe  In  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  the  new  administration 
building  at  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota he  made  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  virtues  of  education  which  is  impres- 
sive enough  and  sufficiently  significant  U) 
warrant  Its  finding  a  place  in  the  per- 
manent literature  of  this  country.  I  takd 
this  means  of  calling  It  to  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  Congresd  but  of  all  cltl- 
zens  interested  In  the  expansion  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  In  America: 

s  AM  adtMumow 
(fscdflHi  fTdm  tb«  dsdlcdtory  addrsss  df 

M  H  Itherpt,  ol  §ou(h  tHkf/t;  in  — 

iten  With  the  mumutmti  the  nm 

fdvlli  WBidld^  idddidd  id  vdwiwiddi 
UUff  ^^ 

L^L^Z^^C^ii  M^h^^^Amm  i|Ag  gflfMA^ 

««rM  m  d0  diw  d«id  l^^^jjfj^j^ 

Wett  \  dan  dw  nNr  Id  td  SPFSdHOTHP  ^^^^Pl 

as  a  liflflf ,  iHrtoidg  M«f  wiMi  mmm 
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tmUd  dp^dar  hedm  m  n  •  tmt,meteme 
fgurs  in  our  own  hne§e,  with  the  Mfli  mem 
ot  knowladffs,  tbd  levtt.  aUadf  fada  df  Itt* 
qulry  and  trutb,  a  faas  et  poem  dod  pwpdsa, 
and  with  an  ever-dlraaCtng  ftBfsr  pdlflttnt 
toward  an  attractive,  intsrssting  future;  and 
would  say  aomctbing  like  this: 

X  am  education.  I  grew  with  lUe  as  tU 
neader-out"  to  higher  pianea  and  broader 
fields  of  thought  and  action.    All  Ufa  Juat 


naturally  follows  me  because  I  am  Its  gtUda, 
its  plan,  its  experience,  its  ambition,  its 
progress.  Its  ever-present  benefactor.  Tbosa 
who  follow  me  reverence  me  more  and  mors 
as  they  see  my  pliant  horizons  ever  widening 
Into  mora  interesting,  serviceable,  healthy, 
and  civilising  epochs;  as  they  see  my  whole- 
some, accurate,  practical  ideas  guarding  them 
from  harm  and  increasing  their  happiness. 
Those  who  belittle  me  are  never  confident. 
They  are  always  using  the  Ideas  and  products 
of  my  scholars,  students,  and  disciples.  They 
fear  my  records  of  laws,  principles,  and  truth. 

In  the  nests  of  the  apemen  and  the  caves 
of  the  cavemen  I  was  incessantly  telling 
them:  this  is  the  right  way;  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  make  it  or  do  it;  there  is  still  a  l}etter 
way;  you  can  have  a  better  home,  a  better 
life.  In  the  squatting  places  of  the  aborigine 
I  first  became  Identified  as  a  factor  of  lietter 
life  because  I  caused  him  to  classify  and  to 
record  in  his  memory  and  to  transmit  to 
posterity  by  oral  tradition,  aU  those  methodi- 
cal customs,  habits,  principles  of  humanity 
which  today  are  instinctive  in  each  of  you 
and  are  the  foundation  stones  on  which  yoiu* 
present  education  and  civilization  rest.  I  am 
one  of  the  beacon  lights  which  led  you  up 
from  savagery.  I  still  lead  you  on,  and  on. 
and  on. 

My  mission  is  to  make  things  better;  to 
identify  and  promote  the  good  and  the  true; 
to  label  and  obstruct  the  bad  and  the  false. 
The  written  record,  the  schoolroom,  the  labo- 
ratory, the  test  tube,  the  microscope,  the  tele- 
scope, the  electronic  rays,  and  tubes:  these 
are  some  of  my  Instruments.  Ever  and  ever 
bringing  forth  new  laws  and  truths,  my 
scholars,  students,  and  disciples  produced  for 
you  the  engine,  the  bridge,  the  vehicles  of 
the  air,  earth,  and  sea.  the  wires  and  tubes 
of  communication  and  transportation;  and 
all  the  numerous  engineering,  mechanical, 
and  scientific  benefits,  comforts,  conveni- 
ences, and  pleasures  which  you  have  around 
you  In  such  profiulon  today.  Some  of  them 
took  up  the  test  tube,  the  electric  ray,  the 
surgeon's  instruments,  and  the  pleasure  of 
study  and  experiment  with  chemistry  and 
life,  and  there  came  into  general  use  and 
practice  much  knowledge  of  health,  ao  that 
pain  and  disease  are  being  alleviated  and  ths 
maimed  and  disfigured  are  made  whole  and 
efflclent;  and  the  human  body  is  made  bet- 
ter and  stronger  and  more  capable  of  tha 
eternal  struggle  for  Individual  and  racial  Im- 
provement. The  philosopher,  the  Jurist,  tha 
statesman,  are  slowly  but  surely  etstabllshlng 
the  truths  and  principles  nsccssary  for 
myriad  races,  kindreds,  tongnas,  and  psopla 
to  live  together  under  ths  benign  prlnelplsa 
of  law,  order,  equity,  and  fratsrnlty. 

Tbs  teacher,  profsstor.  Instructor,  tutor, 
and  tralnsr  ars  my  ambaassdors,  counsel,  and 
apostles  to  you:  but  all  of  tbsm  and  all  of 
you  ars  ever  aiy  own  scholars,  studants, 
pupils,  and  dianflds,   Tbs  man  pm  eeqatn 

ddnaidafdd  iMdgdMdi,  pfddviMMp  ■•■wbwob* 
frngirfitf ,  iMHiatry,  truth,  Yoa  Idam  the  In* 
tillty  and  IIM  fallday  of  mbissss,  dofif.  Him 
pnnnUhee,  #MMadMf,  My  *f>fnsl  prr/misa 
l«  ydd  If  $  TdM  Mdlw  Ifed  dMdt  <d  aid  and  f 
wm  mam  the  heet  el  feti, 


Wlf  f  WddJ  LftdT*  id  i  WAC 
juAiimiow  or  nswmKM 
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ee  nt  iwoia 
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recruiting  committee  In  cooperation  with 
the  United  SUtes  Army  sponsored  a 
drive  for  the  recnxitment  of  young 
women  for  military  service.  To  stimu- 
late interest,  the  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary Joined  with  the  recruiting  commit- 
tee in  sponsoring  an  essay  contest  which 
proviced  a  prize  of  a  $25  War  bond  to 
the  young  woman  of  high-school  or 
junior -college  age  who  submitted  the  best 
esMy  on  the  subject  Why  I  Would  Like 
Tb  Be  a  WAC.  The  contest  was  or- 
ganized on  a  basis  of  congressional 
districts  and  a  like  prize  made  available 
for  each  district. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois,  which  embraces  Peoria,  Taze- 
well, Bureau,  Marshall,  Stark,  and  Put- 
nam Counties,  the  winner  of  the  contest 
was  adjudged  to  be  Miss  Oretchen 
PkttUps.  Varna  Township  High  School  of 
Tarna,  HI.  She  is  a  charming,  studious, 
patriotic  young  lady  who  has  so  gener- 
ously participated  in  the  war  activities 
of  ber  community  and  has  devoted  her 
talents  to  the  victory  effort.  I  find 
Uwrefore  a  genuine  pride  in  suggesting 
the  publication  of  her  essay  in  the 
CoitoaassimiAL  Record  and  therefore 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request  that 
it  be  included  with  these  observations: 

WHT  I  WOULD  LIXC  TO  K  A  WAC 

<By  Oretcben  Phllltps.  Varna  Township  High 
School,  Varna.  Ill  ) 

Iffy  Intereata,  Just  like  so  many  other  girls 
of  my  tge,  have  usually  been  centered  Rround 
educattonal  and  social  functions.  During 
war,  I  must  make  these  (unctions  coincide 
with  the  war  effort,  putting  my  heart  and 
•oul  Into  winning  this — the  people's  war. 

I  know  that  buying  bonds  or  doing  some 
#rtnM  work  is  going  to  help,  but  dees  that 
bi  aoy  way  compare  with  what  our  boys  are 
giving? 

I.  aa  a  woman  of  my  country,  can  do  much 
more.  On«  way  la  by  Joining  a  branch  at 
and  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
U  the  WAC's.  There  la  no  con- 
to  force  me  to  Join  a  woman's  corps, 
bat  I  aai  simply  asked  to  do  my  part.  Crr- 
taloly  that  la  not  too  much  to  ask.  for  in 
ao  dolog*  X  wlU  free  some  maa  tor  aetlv* 


the 


A»  a  mswber  el  tbe  WAC's,  I  would  IM  twUig 
tty  taieata  tor  tbe  good  of  my  aoimtry-, 
tha  educational  facilities  offsred 
be  beneficial  in  my  later  etvlUan 
life.  We  know  that  all  work  and  no  play 
■lakes  Jane  a  duU  girl.  Taking  this  Into 
OMMlderation,  a  number  of  social  and  rec- 
featlonal  actlvlUas  are  also  proT:d(d. 

A  WAC  must  neceesarlly  go  where  duty 
calls.  This  demands  that  I  would  have  to 
leave  my  home,  friends  and  dear  ones,  but 
In  ao  doing.  I  will  speed  the  day  when  all 
the  members  of  our  armed  service  can  again 
letum  to  their  beloved  homes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKlg 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaSACHOSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  AprU  IS,  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


ref  erei  ice 


OBO,  I  Include 
articles  with 
veterans'  benefits: 

(From  the  Marlborc 
Phomzm   Iirvx>«inD 

T*oops 

Fbom    SOtTTHWaST 
To  Bz  Horn 


or 


AaaoAD-^Fnt  rr 


SoicmME 


(Mass)  Enterprise] 

ROTART    POUCT    rOB 

CoNTTNGKirr  or  Mzm 
»ACinc    Aria    Exfsctxo 
Nett  Month 


with 


Sou  :hwe8t 


and 


correei:  ondence 


conflrn  ling 


r«  cent 


Dcparmint 


senice 

his 
sin  !e 


Washington.  D.  C. 
qviiry  concerning  the 
soon  to  be  placed  Into 
Pacific    theater    of 
Ptiiup  J.  Philbin, 
District,  which  Includes 
assured   by   MaJ.   Ger 
Adjutant  General  of 
that  the  shortage  of 
this  policy  Into  effec 
and  It  Is  expected  tha 
troops  from  that  area 
the  continental  Unit^ 
1944. 

The    Massachusetts 
several  discussions 
Department  relative 
for  boys   In   the 
alter   the   Army 
loujrhing  troops  from 
eluding  the  AJTrlcan 
operations.     Ihe 
prompted    by 
Philbin  received  from 
section  since  many 
have  boys  who  were 
th3  continental  Unlt4d 
tlis  Southwest  Pacific 

Phuain  released 
General   UIlo 
had  had  with  War 

"I  refer  to  your 
the  return  of  enlisted 
elgn  service,  to  a 
n«ntal  limits  of  the 

"The  War 
the  desirability  of 
been  on  foreign 
length  of  time,  and 
continuous  study 
war.    UntU  recently 
baa  been  the  main 

petMHMt   (fOUl  OV( 

aga  of  itolpplng  has 
at«d  and  there  Is  ai 
Faeillc  theater  now 
hoped  that  shipping 
laiiviov*  ky  April  l 
of  a  «««Bi«  mtmber 

"Bmphasts  is  placAd 
unite  and  indivlduali 
rest  areas  and  to 
in  aU  overseas  theatre 
the  stress  of  combat 
climatic  conditions 
ated  that  the  actual 
to  the  United  States 
amount  of  shipping 
able,  since  the 
effectiveness  of  our 
wajrs  receive  first 

War  Department 
the  selecuon  of 
turned  to  the  United 
rested  entirely  with 
of  the   particular 
which  the  man  was 
would  be  determined 
of  service  and  the 
listed  man. 

Phuxii,  also  revealid 
ment  has  two  methoc  s 
listed  personnel  servi  ig 
and  "retiu-n."    The 
men   released   by 
after  replacements  of 
are   furnished   to 
covers  personnel  eeni 
tion.  discharge,  and. 
because  It  la  desired 


In  response  to  his  In- 

troop  rotation  policy 

effect  in  the  Southwest 

oi  eratlona   Congressman 

Dfmocrat,  of  the  Third 

Marlboro,  has  been 

James   A.   Ullo,  The 

the  War  Department, 

I  hipping  space  to  place 

was  being  alleviated 

the  first  contingent  of 

win  begin  to  arrive  In 

States  during  April 


Representative    held 
officials  of  the  War 
troop  rotation  plans 
Pacific,  shortly 
anntiunced   plans   for   fur- 
other  battle  areas,  in- 
Alaskan  theaters  of 
dlEijuaalons    were    partially 
Congressman 
anxlotis  parents  in  this 
fkmlUes  from  this  area 
spiong  the  first  to  leave 
States  for  action  In 


ttB 


o 


th$ 


him 


ollowing  newspaper 
to  the  subject  of 


mm 


bmg 


following  letter  from 
previous  talks  he 
Dei)artment  officials: 

letter  concerning 
personnel,  now  on  for- 
stAlon  within  the  contl- 
t^lted  SUtes. 

does  not  question 
rofatlng  troops  who  have 
for  a   considerable 
had  the  matter  under 
the  Inception  of  the 
lack  of  ahtpping  cpace 
o^atacle  in  the  return  of 
duty.    Thi»  short- 
been  partially  allevl- 
policy  for  tbe  8outb 
prepered,  and  It  la 
«lllti<s  will  sufBclemly 
to  enable  the  return 
men  from  this  theater, 
on   the   rotation  of 
from  combat  duty  to 
I  of  healthier  clunatea 
In  order  to  alleviate 
the  effects  of  severe 
it  must  be  apprecl- 
liumber  of  men  returned 
cnuEt  depend  upon  tne 
icb  can  be  made  avaii- 
of  full  combat 
tioops  overseas  must  ai- 
co  isideratlon." 
of  Icials  told  Philbin  that 
enlis  ;ed  personnel  to  be  re- 
States  under  this  policy 
commandmg  general 
of  operations  in 
stationed.     The  selection 
ipon  the  basis  of  length 
of  duty  of  the  en- 


ind 
aid 


main  enance 


tie 
theater 


t;pe 


that  the  War  Depart- 

of  repatiiation  oI  en- 

overseas — "rotation" 

rotation  policy  applies  to 

theater   commanders 

the  same  military  sSiilis 

The   return   policy 

home  for  hospltaliza- 

In  the  case  of  officers, 

to  use  their  aiuiis  in 


special  assignments.  In  the  latte-  case,  no 
speciflc  replacement  is  aent  from  the  United 
States. 

Personnel  chosen  under  the  rot  at  .on  policy 
are  to  be  given  leave  or  furlough  on  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  sufficient  for  them  to 
spend  3  weeks  at  the  place  rf  choice.  They 
are  then  to  be  reassigned  to  duty  in  the 
United  States  before  return  to  a  foreign  area 
unless  military  requirements  make  reembara- 
ment  necessary. 

More  than  200.000  troops,  exclusive  ot  sick 
and  wounded,  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States,  War  Department  officials  told 
Pkilein.  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Some  cf  these  were  "rotated"  personnel,  oth- 
ers "returned"  personnel,  lo  date,  the  min- 
imum period  for  rotation  nas  been  set  as 
18  months  for  service  in  the  north  Alrican 
area  and  2  years  In  the  Alaskan  and  Carib- 
bean commands.  Regulations  for  eligibility 
in  other  theaters,  including  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  are  now  t)eing  lormulated  and  It  is 
expected  that  18  months  of  service  will  be 
one  of  the  requirements. 

P}-3iN  stressed  the  fact  that  availability 
of  shipping  for  the  transportation  of  rota- 
tional replacements  is  "^ne  of  the  main  fac- 
tors in  controlling  the  number  of  eligible 
men  who  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
wider  the  rotation  policy.  Military  exigen- 
cies and  the  personnel  situation  in  the 
theater  of  operations  are  other  factors. 

(From  the  Hudson  (Mass.)  News-Enterprise  1 

P;.Erccs  Untixloino  StiPPorT  res  Bcnxtits  roa 

•  ScBvicsMEN — Cash     Patmxnts     roa     Vrr- 

XtANS — CONGSKSSMAN  PHIUP  J    PHILBIN  AD> 

oaxsecD  Htn>soH  Ann,  F.  O.  K ,  Last  Nioht 

Hudson. — Congressman  Philit  J.  Philbin, 
of  the  Third  District,  and  a  mrmber  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  again  pled-^ed  his 
unyielding  attention  and  efforts  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  In  the  service  of 
their  country  when  he  spoke  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Hudson  Aerie,  P  O.  S.,  last  night,  de- 
daring,  "Nothing  Is  too  good  for  them  " 

Congressman  Fhilbin  It  one  of  the  stautub* 
est  supporters  of  the  bill  now  before  Con* 
grets.  providing  for  sdrquate  muster-out  pay 
for  those  in  the  srmed  forces,  and  be  Is  con« 
fident  that  the  bill,  which  calls  for  substan- 
tial cash  payments,  will  become  s  taw  His 
partletilsr  interest  is  in  the  dlssblsd  veteran, 
and  be  'idv.:cates  cottage  care  rather  than 
institutional  for  the  mentally  111. 

In  his  brlet  but  stirring  address  he  urged 
the  members  cf  Hvdson  Aerls  to  continue 
their  good  work  for  liberty.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity, and  called  upon  all  citizens  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  spjedy  victory  and 
an  early  return  home  of  those  in  62rvlce. 
Ever  mindful  of  the  eacrlficea  and  sorrows  of 
homes  throughout  the  land,  he  baa  every 
confldsnce  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of 
that  for  which  we  fight.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  ever  vigilant,  not  only  toward  de- 
stroying the  tyrants  on  foreign  soil  but  will 
also  be  mindful  of  the  enemies  of  freedom 
on  the  home  front — those  who  would  destroy 
our  freedom  and  our  (orm  of  government. 

Congressman  Philbin,  who  is  spending  the 
holidays  at  his  home  In  Clinton,  and  who  re- 
turns shortly  to  Washington  for  the  recon- 
vening of  Congress,  cited  the  outstandlrg 
work  of  Hudson  Aerie,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  active  organizations  In  the  State.  Al- 
ways among  the  foremost  In  supix>rt  of  com- 
munity, county.  State,  and  Watlon,  the  Aerie, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than  600,  is  cred- 
ited with  the  purchase  to  date  of  $24,000  lu 
War  bonds,  a  record  difficult  to  be  equaled. 
SiXty-seven  members  are  now  in  the  service 
of  thetr  country  and  their  names  are  suitably 
ln»crlt>ed  upon  an  honor  roll  which  hangs  in 
the  loung*^  In  the  Aerie  suite.  Stanley  J, 
Kurgan  Introduced  Congressman  Philbui. 
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JFrom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  of 
December  3,   19431 

SOLOIEB'S   DiSCRAXCX   Papxsb   Must   CMrT 
Ailment  Details 

Washington,  December  3. — Disabled  vet- 
erans of  this  war  who  have  protested  to  New 
England  Congressmen  that  their  discharge 
certificates  revealed  the  diagnosis  of  their  ail- 
ment were  advised  today  that  such  disclos- 
ures violated  Army  regulations  and  should 
be  eliminated. 

MaJ.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ullo.  adjutant  general, 
told  Representative  Philbin  (Democrat, 
Massachusetts)  to  advise  veterans  who  com- 
plained to  the  Congressman  to  return  their 
certificates  to  the  War  Department  for  "any 
correction  that  may  be  warranted." 

The  veterans,  Philbin  said,  considered  such 
Information  harmful  to  their  future,  and 
General  Ullo  cited  this  regulation: 

"The  diagnosis  of  a  disability  will  not  be 
shown  on  the  discharge  certificate  as  the 
cause  of  discharge." 

The  adjutant  general  In  a  letter,  also  ex- 
plained procedure  for  filing  claims  for  pen- 
sions by  enlisted  men  discharged  from  the 
Army  by  reason  of  physical  disability. 

"Army  regulations  provide  that  when  an 
enlisted  man  is  to  be  discharged  on  certifi- 
cate of  disability  for  discharge,  and  regard- 
less of  line  of  duty,  he  will  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  file  a  claim  for  pension  on 
Veterans'  Administration  Porm  No.  56,"  said 
General  Ullo. 

"If  the  soldier  does  not  desire  to  file  such 
a  claim,  the  regulations  prescribe  that  he 
sign  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

"The  signing  of  such  a  statement  does  not 
prevent  him  from  filing  a  claim  at  any  time 
In  the  future." 

Philbin  also  announced  today  that  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  residents  of  MUbury 
and  Mllford,  he  had  obtained  from  the  Solid 
Fuels  Administration  Inventory  adjustments 
which  would  entitle  them  to  more  anthracite 
coal. 

I  From   the   Worcester    (Mass.)    Telegram  of 
March  38.  19441 

Philsin  Uboks  Spczmr  Action  on  O.  I.  Bill 
WAsmworow,  March  27.— «peedy  congres- 
sional action  on  the  O  I.  bill  of  rights  to 
a'lslst  war  veterans  was  tirged  today  by  Rep- 
resentstlve  PHOSiif  (Democrst,  Massschu- 
settA)  In  s  House  speech. 

Philbin  said  he  hoped  to  Introduce  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Sensts-psssed  messurs 
which  would  provide  for  esubllshment  of  rest 
homes  and  snwUer  Isolated  units  for  the  so- 
Ucltotu  care  of  mental  and  nervous  cases.  He 
declared  such  cases  will  embrace  well  over 
half  of  all  otu  castultles. 

Philbin  said,  however,  that  If  it  appeared 
bis  amendment  would  delay  passage  of  tbe 
bill  he  would  seek  other  means  of  effectuating 
his  objectives. 

I  From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 

of  June  6,  19431 

WcuLB  Givx  SnivicEMEK  Moai  iNstraANCS 

PaOTECTION 

Washincton.  June  5.— Provision  for  addi- 
tional insurance  protection  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  Is  contained  in  a  bill  which 
Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin  (Democrat) 
of  Clinton.  Mass.,  introduced  in  the  House 
this  week. 

The  bill,  similar  to  one  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts, 
guarantees  to  every  enlisted  person  lull  in- 
surance coverage  as  soon  as  he  enters  military 
service. 

"It  also  gives  the  enlisted  person  broader 
discretion  and  power  of  disposition  with  re- 
spect to  designating  and  changing  beneficiar- 
ies so  as  to  permit  enlisted  persons  to  have 
full  control  of  their  insurance"  Philbuj  said. 


[From  the  Boston  American  of  December  8, 
1943] 

Wasrtnoton,  December  8. — Speedy  passage 
In  the  House  by  Monday  of  "Just  and  gener- 
ous" legislation  providing  cash  benefits  for 
honorably  discharged  veterans  was  predicted 
today  by  one  of  its  chief  supporters.  Repre- 
sentative JoasPH  W.  Mabtin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Republican  minority  leader. 

Equally  rapid  approval  in  the  Senate  also 
was  anticipated  by  the  Bay  State  Congress- 
man. Martin  mcde  his  prediction  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  met  In  executive  session  to  draft  a  bill 
which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  former  servicemen. 

PHILBIN    given    CBXBIT 

Great  credit  for  the  swift  action  by  the 
committee  went  to  Representative  Philip  J. 
Philbin,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  scoffed 
at  statements  that  a  quorum  could  not  be 
mustered. 

Both  Martin  and  Philbin  seemed  certain 
that  the  bill  would  be  reported  cut  cf  com- 
mittee without  delay,  perhaps  even  today. 
They  stressed  that  members  are  familiar 
with  what  veterans  need  and  that  the  only 
argument  appears  to  be  over  the  size  of  the 
caah  payment. 

cites  pressing  need 
Congressman  Philbin,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  summed 
up   the   feelings   of   the   great    majority   of 
Members  of  the  House  when  he  said : 

"We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situation 
where  our  discharged  veterans  are  being  cast 
aside,  unprovided  for,  snd  permitted  to  go 
In  want  and  suffering.  We  must  give  prac- 
tical effect  by  Immediate  legislation  to  cur 
oft-repeated  slogan:  'Nothing  la  too  good  for 
them.' 

"That  there  Is  pressing  need  for  Congress 
to  take  this  action  U  becoming  Increasingly 
apparent.  Day  after  day  reports  are  brought 
to  my  attention  of  boys  being  miutered  out 
of  the  service,  oftentimes  In  poor  health, 
sometimes  with  unfortunate  mental  afflic- 
tions, and  sent  to  their  homes  without  even 
so  much  as  sn  escort. 

"This  condition  mtut  be  remedied  at  once. 
Tbe  American  people  will  no  longer  tolerate 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  our  gallant  war 
heroes.  We've  had  a  gteat  deal  of  talk  about 
bsrolsm  and  sacrlflos.  Mow  Is  tbs  time  (or 
Congress  to  show  that  It  spprsclstes  tbe  out* 
sUnding  deeds  ot  these  yotuag  men  sod  that 
it  U  prepared  to  provide  every  poHlbIs 
measure  of  compensation,  support,  bospltall- 
satlon,  care,  and  treatment  that  a  grateftil 
people  can  give. 

•1  think  that  the  Boston  Record-American 
and  Sunday  Advertiser,  and  other  Hearst 
papers  throughout  the  United  States  are  to 
be  highly  commended  for  their  efforts  In  en- 
deavoring to  adjust  these  intolerable  condi- 
tions." 

(Editorial  from  the  Boston  Post  of  June  28, 

1943 1 

Simplb  Jcsticb 

The  hill  to  be  introduced  in  Congress 
within  the  next  few  days  by  Representative 
Philbin,  of  Bdassachusetts,  safeguarding  the 
status  on  civil -service  lists  of  men  and  women 
now  In  the  armed  services,  deserves  careful 
consideration. 

It  proposes  authorizing  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  revise  its  regulation  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  prompt  consideration 
will  be  given  to  those  on  the  lists  whose 
names  have  been  reached  whUe  they  are 
serving  their  country. 

This  would  seem  but  the  simplest  of  Jus- 
tice. Were  these  young  men  and  women  who 
have  passed  their  examlnatlona  and  secured 
eligibility  on  civil-service  lists  still  at  home, 
they  would  automatically  secure  the  posi- 


tions to  which  their  preparation  entitles 
them.  They  should  not  be  penalized  for 
serving  their  country  In  time  of  war. 


The  Saldier  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18, 1944 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  a  letter  from  Pvt.  A.  C. 
Stikl  which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  April  14,  1944: 

SCOLDS  aXPlTBLICAN  CONCaXSBMBf 

To  the  Journal:  I  wonder  how  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  think  we  In  the 
service  overseas  feel  when  we  read  Bl>out 
their  conniving  to  deprive  lu  of  our  vote. 
Don't  they  represent  us?  Are  we  In  servi- 
tude? Are  we  fighting  for  the  right  to  pre- 
serve rcpicaenUtion?  Dont  they  think  we 
might  resent  their  bickering? 

I  wonder  If  Representatives  SMrrH,  Stbvsm- 
SON,  Kexfx,  Mubsat,  and  O'Konski,  of  WU- 
consln  have  sons  In  the  service.  If  thU  Item 
receives  space,  will  the  above-mentioned 
Represenutlves  be  kind  enotigh  to  reply  to 
the  writer  Justifying  their  defeating  votes? 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  6  of  the  224  defeating 
votes  were  from  Wisconsin. 

I  sent  my  address  to  the  Milwaukee  election 
commission  to  assure  me  of  receiving  a  ballot 
unless  the  afore-mentloned  five  Representa- 
tives can  think  up  a  scheme  to  perfuide  ova 
State  government  to  deprive  us  of  our  vote. 

Congress  offered  lu  an  empty  hand  through 
the  Rankin  bill.  What  a  mockery!  It  Is  an 
insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  every  fighting 
man.  Very  few  servicemen  overseas  have 
heard  of  the  conniving  on  Capitol  Hill  to  de- 
prive us  of  voting.  If  my  citizenship  is 
shelved  for  tbe  duration,  please  let  me  reUla 
the  right  to  vote. 

I  hope  the  peopU  of  Wisconsin  remember 
the  five  afore-mentioned  nsmes  on  the  roster 
of  the  House  of  R^yrsssnUtlves.  They  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  st  tbs  osst 
clsetlon  sffecting  them. 

I  almost  forgot  an  Important  nam*— 
Senator  Alixandib  Woey.  He  also  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  afore-mentioned 
"sUtesmen"  by  being  absent  or  not  voting 
m  the  Senate.  Was  he  ashamed  to  vote  for 
us?  He  should  be  certain  of  replacement  at 
tha  next  election. 

The  armed  forces  have  the  altuatlon  well  in 
hand  at  the  front.  Let  Congress  keep  order 
and  democracy  at  home  for  us! 

Pvt.   A.   C.   8T1KL. 
SOMEWHXaX  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 
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Btcoas.  I  Include  ibe  following  editorial 
Irom  the  New  York  Port  of  April  t.  1M4: 

WUTMOtB  MOKSW  WOM 

W«  Art  0ur«  tiMt  tb«  BrttlA  Oantum&ni 
ftDoWi  trtn  bctwr  than  wt  juat  what  hM 
to  tlM  Uw  ef  IvrefM  uo4m  Hit- 
ew  iwpiwiii  !•  xhttr  seii  el  • 
tl  Im  mnn  i#  mm  Mi  efee 
lews  If  M  eis  Itm  wm  MM 
MHMe  ei  mJHBMtt  people  winf 
I  ey  MefMs  fe  4nMv>  w  eeMMC  eveee 
Ite  tetirt  jWdgiMii  wftMH  if  •  feMvy  •■• 


S.  Art4«Je««Me 

. It 

I  taoB  mtito  lo  enowmig*  "dAw  iMile- 
t  br  !•«»  on  the  Ud^." 

t.  Artld*  If  »Kf%  tlut  DO  pcnon  thAll  te 
e«fMul<d  from  PalMtln*  on  tli*  tote  ground 
ef  hlf  rellfloiu  belief. 

4.  Article  27  empbaslze*  tb«t  "tbe  eonaent 
d  xh»  Lmcu«  of  Nation*  la  required  for  any 
modification  of  tb«  terms  of  thla  mandate." 

What  haa  Britain  done  with  tiiese  terma  to 
whieb  It  agreed?  It  baa  violated  each  and 
•vary  one.  It  baa  aet  aside  th«  Balfour  Decla- 
ration, it  baa  barred  Jewa  from  aettllng  on 
ttM  land,  it  baa  abut  off  Jewish  Immigration. 


DBFIAltCS  or 


UA«m 


It  has  done  all  these  thlnga  without  the 
eooflant  of.  in  fact  in  defiance  of  an  \m- 
•qulTtx»l  protest  made  in  June  1939  by.  the 
League  Mandatea  Commission.  In  violation 
cf  the  mandate.  In  Tiolation  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1925,  which  incorporates 
the  mandate,  In  violation  of  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration. Britain  baa  gone  ahead  with  the 
White  paper. 

Today,  the  land  that  was  to  become  the 
Jewish  homeland  la  Instead  the  land  that 
discriminates  against  the  Jews.  Instead  of 
article  16  of  the  mandate.  "No  person  shall 
ba  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the  sole 
ground  of  bis  rellgloiis  belief."  the  white  pa- 
per sets  up  a  blunt  system  of  discrimination, 
"No  further  Jewish  immigration  will  be  per- 
mitted."   Could  anything  be  clearer? 

This  means  that  Zoroastrlana.  Christians. 
Buddbista,  or  fire  worshipers  may  go  into 
Palestine,  but  not  Jews. 

An  American  Protestant  may  Immigrate 
Into  Palestine,  but  not  an  American  Jew. 
Thla  is  discriminatory  legislation,  of  a  kind 
that  is  opposed  to  the  American  system. 

Is  the  State  Department  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  the  British  in  making  thla  dls- 
erlmlnatlon  effective?  Will  It  notify  the 
Brltiab  Embassy  which  applications  for  pass- 
ports to  turn  down  and  which  to  approve 
OD  the  grounds  of  race? 

(^  Will  it  Instead  remind  His  Majesty's 
Government  that  by  the  treaty  of  1925. 
which,  word  for  word,  Incorporates  the  man- 
date of  the  League  of  Nationa,  the  British 
Government  agre«a  not  to  make  any  changes 
In  the  mandate  without  the  specific  consent 
of  th«  United  SUtea? 

VHnjtTXBAL  MONxrr  Buama— 
Will  It  tell  the  Britlah  Government  that 
we  dOBt  like  the  kind  of  unlU.teral  monkey 
bualaass  being  pulled  now  anr  better  than 
we  liked  Mr.  Hitlerli» 

We  think  the  way  to  test  this  tmappettstng 
mess  of  broken  treaties  and  vlolatlona  of 
solemn  plsdges  would  be  for  a  Jew,  a  citisen 
o'  the  United  Statea,  to  apply  lor  a  paaspoxt 
to  immlgraU  Into  Palestine. 


Rls  i4>plleatlon  wouk 
BrltUh  embassy.    If 
would  bave  to  specify 
not  as  an  Amsrlcan 
For  Unmlfrstloa  le 
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tlut 
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wUen 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of 

er,  under  leave  to 
In  the  Appendix  of 
eluding  a  program 
over  the  Mutual  Net^^ork, 
17,  1944: 

ANNotntcn.  How 
roads  in  your  area? 
gested  with  heavy 
full  of  chuck  holes  and 
men  and  materials  for 
time   luxuries?    Are 
hungry   and   planning 
America's  highways 
again  are  plentiful? 
do  you  expect  to  find 
battering?    What  kind 
war  travel  would  you 
has  brought  to  the 
tlon's  Capital  outstanding 
to    bring    you    answers 
Under   the   chairmansl  Ip 
J.  W.  Robinson. 
Utah,  the  Committee 
of  Representatives  is 
determine  what  should 
lea's  highways  after 
gressman  Robinson, 
sion  on  Tomorrow's 
Today. 

Mr.  RoBursoN.  Thanl 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen 
have  any  speeches.    We 
over  Informally  the  subject 
all  of  us  have  an  1 
Introduce  the  gentlemaii 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Haddei 
Is  chairman  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  he  is 
the  American 
Officials.     Mr.  Hadden 

Mr.  Haddek.  Thank 
INSON.    We    highway 
mended  that  Congress 
prlatlon  of  funds 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
ment  and  expansion  of 

Our  recommendation 
that  becauss  of  ovur 


Utah.    Mr.  Speak- 

qxtend  my  remarks 

Ricoito,  I  am  in- 

\^hich  was  delivered 

Friday.  March 


aie 


Mem;  ler 
oa 


tte 

wto 
Reads 


Assoclati  an 


effect  Ive 


the     streeta    and 
ire  they  highly  con- 
trafflc?    Are  they 
other  indications  that 
ooalntenance  are  war- 
becoming    travel- 
many   long   trips   on 
gasoline  and  tires 
What  kind  of  highways 
Iter  a  lot  of  wartime 
of  highways  for  poet- 
1  ike  to  have?    Mutual 
n^crophone  in  the  Na- 
leaders  qualified 
to   these    questlona. 
of   the   Honorable 
of  Congress  from 
Roads  of  the  House 
conducting  hearings  to 
be  done  about  Amer- 
war.    Here  is  Con- 
wlll  lead  the  discus- 
Must  Be  Planned 


you. 

,  we  are  not  going  to 

are  going  to  Just  talk 

of  roads,  in  which 

St.    Plrst,  I  want  to 

here  with  me. 

la  from  Indiana.    He 

Highway  Commission 

also  the  president  of 

of  State  Highway 


yju 


Congressman  Rob- 

jfflcials    have    recom- 

autborize  the  appro- 

Immedlately  upon 

for  the  Improve- 

our  highway  system. 

sas  made  in  the  belief 

knowledge  In 


specialized 
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this  field.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  advise 
tbe  Congress  as  to  tbe  needs  of  tbs  highways 
of  tbe  Nation  and  to  effsr  our  asslsunee  to 
your  commlttes.  Mr.  Rosumom.  and  to  othsr 
Msnbers  of  tbe  Houss  and  Senate,  In  work- 
lag  out  tlie  details  of  whatever  profrem  the 
Coagrese  sees  tt  to  eutboriss. 

Mr,  lloiweoif.  The  Itoede  Conmlttee  ap- 
preeietet  tbet  fmrt  audi.  Mr.  Meddf. 

Ledlee  and  gentleaMS*  tiM  tUm  mmtlku  §i 
mtr  ptrttp  If  Hi,  Mifftt  &  fHifff*  ffnerel 
e<  Um  


iiM,  WW  iw  MM  ttfut  9Hit$r{ 


On 


wUM  MM,  Cfwgreffwea  lldvw' 

ten  of  tlie  AdMffeMi  AMemoMIe  Aewete* 
tten  eppfoved  e  cowprelieaeiee  tlffitupolmt 
pMt-war  blgbwaf  progiaM.  I  don't  went  to 
go  late  the  detetis  of  tbef  prognai  sow, 
bseause  I  em  enre  thsy  win  be  developed  ee 
ws  get  further  Into  tbs  discussion.  In  gcB- 
eral.  howsver.  I  can  say  that  the  motorists  of 
tbs  country  are  aware  of  the  serious  deficient 
des  which  exist  in  our  rosd  system,  particu- 
larly In  tbs  cities  and  suburban  areas,  and 
that  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of  getting 
prepared  so  that  when  the  war  ends  the  im- 
provements that  are  needed  can  bo  under- 
taken without  delay. 

Mr.  BoBursoM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Singer. 

It  la  Important  that  our  listeners  under- 
stand exactly  what  la  before  the  Congreaa. 
As  Mr.  Hadden  pointed  out,  the  State  high- 
way offlciala  of  the  cotutry  havs  recom- 
mended that  Congress  authorize  Federal 
highway  funds  to  be  used  after  the  war  Is 
over.  In  order  to  get  this  proposal  into  Con- 
gress for  consideration,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
by  me  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
la  the  bill  on  which  we  are  now  holding  pub- 
lic hearings.  An  identical  bill  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Kennxth 
McKzLLAB,  of  Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Poet  Offices  and  Post 
Roewls. 

This  biU  would  authorlae  (1.000.000.000  In 
Federal  fimda  for  use  in  each  oX  the  3  years 
after  the  war  on  highway  projects  which  are 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.  Many  details  have 
to  be  worked  out  as  to  what  projects  would 
be  eligible  for  this  Federal  assistance.  In 
general,  however,  they  include  the  construc- 
tion of  new  roads,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
old  ones,  on  highways  which  have  been  desig- 
nated as  part  of  the  Federal-aid  system.  In 
addition,  the  building  of  bridges  on  these 
highways,  and  the  construction  of  grade  sep- 
arations at  crossings,  are  eligible.  Is  that 
about  the  substance  of  it.  Mr.  Hadden? 

Mr.  Haddkn.  That's  it  exactly.  Mr.  Robiw- 
soN.  The  Federal  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  according  to  a  for- 
mula established  by  the  Congress  in  advance. 
The  Federal  money  also  would  be  matched  by 
State  funds,  in  such  proportion  as  the  Con- 
gress determines.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  is 
the  same  as  prevlo\is  Federal-aid  highway 
legislation.  It  retains  the  traditional  princi- 
ple of  formula  distribution  and  the  policy 
of  Federal-State  matching  of  fimds. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I'm  glad  you  mentioned 
those  pomu,  Mr.  Hadden.  The  Federal-aid 
principle  has  made  possible  during  the  last 
28  years  the  development  of  a  system  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  which  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  spend 
a  minute  or  two  explaining  how  thla  came 
about. 

The  Federal  Government  first  took  action 
In  road-construction  matters  way  back  In 
laofl.  Funds  were  appropriated  that  year  for 
the  improvement  of  the  historic  National 
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Pike.  Again,  In  1893  highways  came  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  aa  a  national  problem, 
and  a  small  turn  was  approprtatsd  for  sur- 
veys of  road  msnagemsnt.  In  If  13.  Congress 
•pproprlsted  fdOOXWO  for  Improvsmsnt  of 
rural  pnstet  delivery  routes. 

But  It  ws*  in  1919  thst  ConcreM  passed 
ths  law  which  was  to  beoom#  a  Ishdmam  in 
highwey  detekifept.  Thnt  Uw  provided 
for  tiM  eppfoprtdtleil  of  fed^r si  funds  wbieb 
>  ifvMfii  MMNg  file  ttetes,  oefordHig  «• 


economy  and  eAclsncy.  That  means  coneen- 
trating  our  work  on  those  pro)eete  which 
oome  within  tbs  seops  of  this  legltfatlon. 

Mr.  gtNOBS.  Mr.  Hadden.  how  much  time  do 
you  setlmats  is  Involved  in  making  thses 
plans,  and  what  ars  the  principal  dilBcuitiee 
Involved?  , 

Mr.  MAseaw.  Tbe  tims  varies,  Mr.  finier, 
dspsnding  upon  th«  type  of  pfojMt,  ths 
svNilsbtlfty  of  ffMnpr/wer  Utt  survsya  a#>d 
^ts>»^t^g,  m4  9UmJ»fU*tti     tn  tmmyitf 


„w«»  .^ -,  fNnrter 

Mdld  MMlf  <  me  iMiier  wee  eppMei  t#  Wie 

TiMi  ReMl  Ael  of  ffM  wes  e  mMeMdne  in 
nmUBiwporiHkmhmmj,   f f  eieed  ttee  test 

of  iMm.  994  9¥m  eenetn  •mm9mmt§  wkm 
INMW  keen  fuetfe  to  MMi  eheMhig  eewii 
llMis.  Is  stUl  tbe  bssle  lew  of  Ms  tend. 

Mr.  gnfen.  fnsldmuilf ,  Mr,  BoeiMow. 
t9»  SbM  pe»  WhMl  w^s  ttSMl  by  Preauteot 
WUsoM  III  elgiitog  the  1919  psdM^si  Aid  Act 
is  on  dlspUy  in  ttie  bssdquartsrs  of  tbs 
American  Automobile  Arsoclatlon. 

Mr.  RosiMsoar.  That  Is  an  interesting  me- 
mento, Mr,  Singer.  We  have  in  this  country 
about  3,000.000  miles  of  rural  roads.  The 
Federal-aid  system  totals  235.000  miles,  rep- 
resenting about  8  percent  of  the  total  mile- 
age. Thoee  are  the  primary  highways.  In 
recent  years  we  have  begun  the  development 
of  a  secondary  system,  which  is  limited  to  10 
percent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Hadden.  It  is  worth  noting.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, that  the  funds  appropriated  for  these 
Federal  road  systems  are  used  only  for  con- 
struction purposes.  The  repair  and  mainte- 
nance costs  are  lx)rne  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  Our  road  law  also 
gives  us  a  work:ible  pattern  for  Federal  and 
State  cooperaticn  which  Is  worth  attention 
in  these  troublesome  days.  Under  our  road 
law,  the  individual  States  continue  to  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  planning  and  the 
construction  of  roads.  They  likewise  share 
m  their  cost.  The  Federal  Government,  in 
turn,  sets  up  certain  standards  of  design  and 
construction,  and  coordinates  the  road  plans 
of  the  States  so  that  we  get  a  Nation-wide 
system  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  mili- 
tary defense  and  the  national  welfare. 

Gentlemen,  that  gives  us  a  little  historical 
background.  We  have  said  something  about 
the  basic  principles  which  underlie  this  pres- 
ent bill.  But  there  are  many  important 
questions  about  the  program  which  ought 
to  be  answered 

For  example,  there  is  the  matter  of  timing. 
Why  should  this  bill  come  up  now?  Here 
we  have  a  measure  dealing  with  post-war 
appropriations,  for  projects  which  can't  be 
undertaken  until  after  the  war  is  over.  Why 
not  wait.  then,  until  after  hostilities  are  con- 
cluded, before  we  take  up  this  legislation? 
Mr.  Hadden,  would  you  care  to  comment  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  Hadden.  I  would,  Indeed,  Mr.  Congrers- 
roan.  It  was  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the 
association  of  which  I  am  president  first  pro- 
posed a  meaaure  of  this  kind.  We  urged 
then,  and  we  urge  now,  that  Congress  take 
action  as  promptly  as  it  can.  The  reason  Is 
simple.  If  we  are  going  to  be  ready  when 
peace  comes  to  begin  the  Improvement  of  our 
road  system,  then  we  must  plan  the  work  in 
advance.  But  sound  plans  can't  be  made 
overnight.  We  can't  even  begin  many  of 
them  untU  we  know  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  that  will  be  available,  and  for  what 
type  of  projects.  Until  we  have  definite  as- 
surances as  to  what  part  Federal  aid  is  going 
to  play,  no  State  can  make  real  progress  in 
planning  its  post-war  program. 

Our  highway  engineering  staffs  are  now 
greatly  depleted.  We  have  got  to  use  our 
limited  manpower  with  the  greaUst  posslbls 
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til  tbs  bfgeeet  pr^^Meeis,  e<  dfMraf,  If 
....,,„«  ngtxe^'wey,  f»  eoeie  fleiee,  UM 
legal  preeeduree  Mvoivsd  In  lead  eetitl^tleii 
wake  tbet  >ob  even  lodger  and  mmm  dMkidt 

than  la  other  futse.  Mie  tMder  Iho  besf 
rimimefsnrM  it  takss  a  great  deel  of  tune. 
Than  there  are  tha  eoosples  proMaaM  of  ss- 
laetlng  and  locating  tbe  most  nsedsd  fsclll- 
tlcs.  of  designing  them,  snd  of  preparing  con- 
struction drawings  and  specifications.  All  of 
these  preliminary  steps  must  be  taken,  bow- 
ever,  if  the  highway  program  is  to  be  soundly 
engineered  and  constructed. 

Mr.  Sinceb.  Let  me  add  a  word  to  what  Mr. 
Hadden  has  said  regarding  the  urgency  of 
this  program.  The  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  are  large.  The  time  for  preparation 
is  short.  In  my  opinion,  the  planning  and 
blueprinting  of  warranted  projects  Is  dan- 
gerously lagging.  I  think  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  leadership  from  the  Congress 
during  the  months  ahead  In  the  enactment 
of  wise  and  proper  Federal-aid  legislation. 
But  the  States  and  local  communities  also 
are  confronted  with  the  necessity  to  com- 
plete their  plans  without  delay,  to  the  point 
where  bids  can  be  obained  and  contracts  let 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
emergency.  Mr.  Robinson,  what  can  we,  as 
individual  citizens,  do  about  this? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Everyone  listening  to  this 
discussion,  Mr.  Singer,  has  a  responsibility  in 
this  important  problem.  Because  only  to  the 
extent  that  road  needs  are  thoroughly  vmder- 
stood.  and  vigorous  public  support  is  given  to 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  highways,  can  we 
expect  real  progress  to  be  achieved.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  the  community  programs, 
but  of  State  and  Federal  activity  as  well. 

There  you  have  the  historical  background 
and  the  reasons  for  speedy  action.  But  we 
haven't  said  much  about  the  need  for  the 
program.  Why  are  these  projects  essential? 
What  is  the  size  of  the  program  that  will  be 
necessary?  What  amount  of  Federal-aid 
funds  should  be  authorized? 

Mr.  Hadden.  The  program  recommended 
by  the  SUte  highway  officials  provides  for 
the  expenditure  during  the  3-year  period 
following  the  war  of  a  toUl  of  94,000.000.000. 
That  figure  Includes  both  Federal  and  State 
matching  funds.  It  Is  based  on  estimates 
which  were  made  In  all  the  SUtes.  A  pro- 
gram of  that  size.  Mr.  Robinson,  U  regarded 
by  the  highway  officials  as  the  minimum  pro- 
gram which  should  be  planned.  It  wlU  not 
accomplish  In  that  period  all  that  we  feel 
should  be  done.  But  It  is  about  as  much  as 
the  States  believe  can  be  undertaken  with- 
out a  sacrifice  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Robinson.  The  Federal  appropriations 
would  be  considerably  larger  than  those 
made  during  the  years  previous  to  the  war. 
Can  you  tell  us.  Mr.  Hadden,  what  the  factors 
were  which  prompted  this  recommended  in- 
crease? 

Mr.  Haboxh.  Well,  there  are  two  condltiona 
with  which  everyone  la  familiar  that  caU 
for  a  large-scale  program  of  highway  con- 
struction after  the  war. 


The  first  U  the  fact  that  ws  hawnt  had 
any  rsgular  highwsy  construction  in  this 
country  since  1941,  About  all  that  statse 
have  been  abis  to  do  hae  keen  on  acce«s 
roads:  thst  U.  on  the  eonneetlng  link*  to 
military  win  war  fectoriss,  and  siaitler 
instaliauone.  These  rswrssent  ooly  a  eautU 
f  rs«tiaa  af  our  9BBd  mileage. 

Tbe  teeoad  le  the  feet  thei  rm  roedt  heve 
gone  right  en  wearing  ««M.  Wlieo  |imi  «l«p 
MeMiSMr,  fWilff.  IMI  tefdM  «m  wer 

the  WijM  pert  dl  eiir 

pregrem  eaih  ^•'•f  wee  deeeiei  Id 
laeat  of  wern'oat  end  i^fr*       "■ 


m  awh  UMi  w  ee»iigiaist»»«g  ead  the  |i* 
.  ^ ^^^  aet*v»»iai  aM  re* 


There  •«» 

td  larrdMe  tte  elae  of  the  |eh  to  fee  9tam. 
Many  of  the  aMst  feeavHr  teaarted  MMlf»  for 
eiewpis,  mm  the  eldssg  roeda.  ead  llw  avM 

laadaausta.  TiMy  vera  due  for  rsplaesaMstt 
ioag  ago.  geaM  of  our  pnodpal  hlghwaye 
are  ^f««<M^««g  large  ooocenuatlona  uf  war 
trafle.  They  ars  taking  a  savers  battertnt  in 
soBie  Instanecs  from  aUlltary  vehicles  sfid 
from  the  transportation  of  war  goods.  Some 
of  the  highways  are  being  kept  in  operation 
only  by  extraordinary  maintenance,  and  will 
have  to  be  reconstructed  entirely. 

Mr.  SxNcxB.  In  regard  to  that  maintenance 
question.  Mr.  Hadden:  would  you  say  thit 
road  repair  has  been  seriously  curtailed  dur- 
ing the  war? 

Mr.  Hadden.  Yes:  there  has  been  some  cur- 
tailment, due  to  shortages  from  time  to  time 
of  equipment,  materials,  and  manpower.  In 
certain  States  there  has  also  been  a  ahortage 
of  funds,  due  to  the  decrease  in  highway 
revenues  resulting  from  gaaoline  rationing. 
In  general.  I  would  say  that  the  roads  are 
being  kept  up  reaaonably  well  in  the  face  ol 
extreme  difflcultlea. 

The  highways  which  are  especially  hard 
hit  are  those  in  areas  where  military  maneu- 
vers and  heavy  troop  movements  have  taken 
place,  "nien,  of  course,  the  weather  con- 
tinues to  Uke  its  annual  toll,  partictUarly 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiNOXB.  I  bring  up  the  question  of  road 
maintenance.  Mr.  Robinson,  because  it  haa  a 
bearing,  as  Mr.  Hadden  explained,  on  the 
amount  of  replacement  and  new  construction 
which  will  be  neceaaary  after  the  emergency. 
It  also  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
Immediate  problem  of  maintaining  essential 
wartime  transportation.  We  are  facing  a 
critical  task  from  here  on  out  in  oonaervl.ig 
this  transportation.  Bach  month,  150.000 
automobiles  are  being  scrapped  or  retired 
from  service.  Motor  vehicles  are  steaJlly 
growing  older,  with  no  ieplacements  In  eight. 
The  tire  situation  is  serious.  Oasolins  sup- 
plies are  abort.  Each  day.  we  must  get  along 
with  less  and  less,  but  we  must  manage 
somehow  to  keep  'em  rolling. 

In  these  circumstances,  adequate  repair  of 
streets  and  highways  obviously  is  of  great 
ImporUnce.  A  ragged  hole  In  the  street,  o:-  a 
broken  shoulder  on  the  highway,  can  tear 
up  desperately  needed  rubber,  and  put  a 
serious  strain  on  equipment  already  operat- 
ing on  borrowed  time. 

Mr.  Hadden.  That's  certainly  true.  Mr. 
Singer.  Highway  officials  recognize  mainte- 
nance as  a  problem  which  is  going  to  get 
tougher  aa  m<Mre  and  more  road  mileage  wears 
out.  Some  of  the  worst  difficulties  en- 
countered in  past  months  with  respect  to 
materials  and  equipment  are  being  ironed 
out,  so  that  the  outlook  is  improving  in  that 
regard.  But  manpower  is  an  increaalogly 
serious  problem. 

Mr.  SiNcxB.  Mr.  Robinson,  we  were  talking 
about  the  factors  which  roust  be  oonaidered 
In  determining  the  size  and  character_of  tha 
post-war    highway    program.    Mr. 
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Fellow  Americans,  the  workers  of  America   I   to  the  labor  movement  bv  other  erouna  of   I   to  so  now  and  can  be  built  In  time  to  meet 
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OfOt  that  we  ar«  ftccumulfttlng  a 
large  wartime  deficit  In  our  highway  eyatem. 
The  plans  alM  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  Inadequacies  which  existed  In  the  high- 
way systsm  before  the  war. 

Because  of  the  reduction  In  travel  today, 
tt  la  eaqr  to  forget  how  bad  conditions  of 
were  in  those  days,  sspeclally  In  and 
our  cities  But  they  were  serious.  Con- 
_  tlon.  delay,  and  accident  hazards  created 
bottlenecks  which  were  strangling  highway 
xnorement  and  taking  a  huge  toll  In  time, 
■MMiejr,  and  even  in  life  and  limb. 

After  the  war,  highway  travel  will  be  re- 
■naasd.  Unless  proper  action  Is  taken  to 
provide  atfeqoate  facilities,  theae  eoodltlons 
will  beoonw  tmhmm  again.  The  problem  on 
roadways  where  traflle  is  concentrated  In 
heavy  voltmte  can  be  met — and  must  be 
met — by  the  construction  of  modem  express- 
ways and  other  types  of  facllitlsa  with  large 
tratBe  capacity. 

Mr.  Boaotaoir.  There  Is  no  question.  Mr. 
Sliicer.  of  ttie  need  to  modernize  a  great  many 
of  our  heavily  traveled  highways.  In  1940. 
the  Public  Roads  Administration  reported 
that  there  were  6,S00  miles  of  road  less  than 
18  feet  wide  on  the  strategic  military  net- 
work alone.  This  system  Includes  approxi- 
mately 80,000  miles  of  primary  roads  which 
have  been  dastgnated  by  the  War  Department 
as  having  critical  military  Importance.  In 
addition  to  the  0.500  miles  of  narrow  pave- 
OMnts,  the  report  showed  14,000  miles  of 
weak  road  surfaces  on  the  system,  and  serious 
deficiencies  in  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  bridges. 

Mr.  Saran.  Tes.  that's  a  good  example  of 
the  modernization  program  needed.  During 
the  last  3  years,  of  course,  these  deficiencies 
have  Increased  becauae  of  wartime  deteriora- 
tion. Mr.  C.  H.  Purcell,  director  of  public 
works  In  California,  has  stated  that  our  mili- 
tary road  network  Is  at  the  most  only  75  per- 
eant  adequate.  He  further  states  that  other 
primary  rural  highways  are  even  less  ade- 
q\iate. 

Mr.  HADOOf.  In  July  of  last  year,  the  Ameri- 
can AsaodatKm  of  State  Highway  f^flV-^'v 
asked  all  highway  departments  to  list  their 
minimum  needed  construction  on  main  high- 
ways. The  result  was  a  listing  of  158,000 
miles  of  Immediate  highway  construction 
needs,  pliu  30.000  bridges  requiring  rebuild- 
tnf .  The  total  cost  estimated  for  theae  proj- 
•cta  was  over  $7,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Boaufsow.  Mr.  Hadden,  did  that  esti- 
mate cover  the  cost  of  modernising  all  main 
(oads,  includlnc  State  highway  systems? 

Mr.  Haoosn.  No.  it  dldnt.  Additional  oon- 
Btniction  Is  necessary  to  bring  all  State  high- 
way systems  up  to  modem  standards.  The 
total  estimates  were  63  billion  for  the 
primary  Federal  aid  system.  8.3  billion  for 
the  Federal  secondary  system,  that  Is.  the 
farm-to-market  roads  eligible  for  Federal 
aid — and  2  5  billion  for  highways  extending 
Into  and  thro\igh  cities.  That  adds  up  to  a 
grand  total  of  $11,000,000,000.  From  theae 
flgorea.  It  ea::t  be  seen  that  the  post-war 
authorlaatlon  which  has  been  proposed  is  not 
so  far  as  road  requirements  are 
The  program  contemplated  under 
tlM  praaant  bill  would,  in  fact,  make  poastble 
only  a  part  of  the  improvements  that  the 
Statea  have  listed  as  neoeaaary. 

Mr.  aneaa.  What  you  have  said  about  the 
requirements.  Mr.  Hadden.  reminds  me  of  a 
statement  made  recently  by  General  Fleming, 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator.  Talking 
In  Chicago  about  the  highway-construction 
plans  for  the  future,  General  Fleming  re- 
marked that  what  we  are  facing  Is  not  ao 
much  a  poat-war  program  as  It  Is  a  post- 
poned profram.  Be  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  need  for  catching  up  after  the  war  with 
the  achedule  of  Improvements  which  was 
getting  under  way  when  the  war  Intervened. 
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Anyone  who  has  been 
line  of  cars  back  of  a 
snail's   pace,    bumper 
roadway   incapable   of 
load,  knows  exactly  wba< 

Mr.  RoanraoM.  That 
sticks  with  which  to 
poet-war  program, 
the    maintenance    and 
have  t>een  deferred  by 
are  the  inadequacies  of 
Isted  before  the  war 
which  resxilted  from  the 
in  highway  travel  that 
past  three  decades  In 

Now  I  want  to  suggesi 
third  factor  is  the  futtfe 
portaticn  Itself.    In 
expect  A  new  model  car 
ments    are    Incorporated 
vehicles  every  season 
bxUlt  that  way.    The 
today  will  be  construct^ 
then  will  be  expected 
1980    and    1970.    They 
cars  that  won't  even  be 
15  years  from  now. 

We  must  plan  boldly, 
gram  must  take  Into 
which   are   anticipated 
tlons  and  in  mileage 
the  facilities  that  we 
obsolete.    And  the 
a  stiff  price  we  can't 
ency  is  a  wasteful  pollc] 
of  highway  costs. 

Fortunately,  we  do 
gueaaea  as  to  what  our 
As  result  of  the 
which  have  been  carrie< 
tor  several  years,  we 
datlon  of  factual 
base  our  program, 
emerged  an  orderly 
plan  for  highway 

Mr.  Hasokn.  That  Is 
RoBoreoN.     Working  in 
Public  Roada 
accumiilated  a 
formation  on  the 
the  economics  of  the 
glneerlng  and  fiscal 
veys  which  made 
National  Ckimmlttee  on 
ways,  under  the 
and    able    Commission^ 
Thomas  H.  MacDonald. 
tlonal  highway  needs, 
that  more  than  20 
oo<ild  t>e  carried 
than  1  percent  of  our 
those  roads,  both  rural 
proved  to  new  high 
ahead.    The  committee^ 
transmitted  to  Congress 
It  recommends  that  thli 
of  modem  highways  be 
80  that  future  projects 
designed  to  meet  the 

Mr.  SiMOXB.  Thoee  an 
den,  that  will  have 
open  up  the  bottleneck!  i 
tern.     Here  and  there 
samples  of  these  road  i 
limited  access  to 
ment.   with   separation  b 
streams  of  traffic,  with 
Inated.    When  an 
constructed  in  a 
volume  of  traffic  se«ns 
magic.    The  modem 
to  be  carrying  a  load 
because  It  Is  doing  the 
way  was  designed. 

Mr.  RoBuraoN.  Mr. 
Ion  that  In  the  years 
continue  to  Increase  as 
cent  history  f 
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Absolutely  correct,  Mr. 
cooperation  with  the 
,  the  States  have 
amount  of  In- 
of  road  use,  on 
highways,  and  other  en- 
It  was  these  sur- 
the  work  of  the 
Interregional  Hlgh- 
of  our  veteran 
of    Public    Roads, 
Analyzing  our  na- 
oosnmlttee  fo\ind 
of  the  total  traflto 
and  safely  on  less 
otal  road  mileage.  If 
and  urban,  are  hn- 
st$ndards  In  the  years 
report  recently  was 
by  the  President,  and 
interregional  system 
officially  designated, 
these  routes  can  be 
specifications, 
the  roads,  Mr.  Had- 
capaclty  needed  to 
in  our  highway  sya- 
atound  the  country  are 
of   tomorrow,  with 
roadside  encroach- 
between    opposing 
ill  Intersections  ellm- 
of  this  type  la 
area,  the  heavy 
to  disappear  as  if  by 
hl^way  does  not  appear 
all.    That  is  simply 
for  which  the  road- 
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Mr.  Smoaa.  Yea,  Mr.  Robimsom;  all  signs 
seem  to  point  In  that  direction.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Public  Roads  Administration  esti- 
mated that  by  1960  the  vehicle  mileage  in 
this  country  would  be  double  that  of  1937. 
The  war  has  Interfered  with  that  upward 
curve,  but  the  trend  definitely  will  be  toward 
more  and  more  use  of  motor  vehicles.  At 
present  the  passenger  car  Is  doing  a  war  Job. 
Social  and  recreational  driving  for  the  most 
part  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  But  when 
peace  comesjigaln  a  travel-hungry  public  will 
soon  expand  that  mileage  to  Its  peacetime 
level  and  beyond.  We  can  certainly  expect 
In  the  poat-war  years  a  revived  of  the  great 
tourist  industries  and  other  activities  de- 
pendent upon  highway  travel. 

Mr.  Hadden.  That  activity,  Mr.  Singer,  will 
mean  employment.  And  that  reminds  me 
that  we  have  not  mentioned  at  all  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  are  derived  from  safe 
and  efficient  highway  transportation. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That's  true.  Nor  have  we 
said  anything  about  the  useful  Jobs  which 
the  highway-construction  program  Itself  will 
provide  diuing  the  demobilization  period 
after  the  war,  when  peacetime  Industry  and 
business  are  coming  back.  The  employment 
In  those  projects  uill  be  a  secondary  benefit 
of  the  highway  program,  but  it  may  prove 
to  be  an  extremely  valuable  asset  In  the 
post-war  adjustment  period. 

Mr.  SiNcxa.  Much  could  be  said  also.  Mr. 
Robinson,  about  the  Imperative  need  of  giv- 
ing more  emphasis  In  the  post-war  highway 
program  to  the  requirements  of  city  and  sub- 
\irban  areas.  The  1916  road  law  got  us  out 
of  the  mud.  I  hope  thnt  the  1944  road  law, 
ushering  in  a  new  era  In  the  history  of 
America's  highway  transportation,  will  get 
us  out  of  the  muddle. 

Ui.  RoBQfsoM.  Yes;  we  oould  go  on  profit- 
ably for  hours,  gentlemen.  Highway  trafflo 
Is  something  which  affects  the  day-to-day 
living  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  In  con- 
clusion, I  desire  to  thank  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co.  for  the  time  and  courtesies  ex- 
tended us.  Also,  I  want  to  thank  you  gentle- 
men for  Joining  with  me  In  this  dlscxission. 
I  want  to  thank  our  listeners,  too,  for  myself 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Roada 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  constrtKtive  Interest  which  so  many 
of  you  are  showing  in  the  solution  of  this 
Important  national  problem. 

Announocb.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  "been  listening  to  a  round-table  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  Tomorrow's  Roads 
Must  Be  Planned  Today.  Participants  were 
the  Honorable  J.  W.  Robinson,  chairman  of 
the  Roads  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aenutlves;  Mr.  Russell  B.  Singer,  general 
manager  of  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
cUUon;  and  Mr.  Samuel  O.  Hadden,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials.  The  program  came  to  you 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  public-service 
feature  of  the  Mutual  Network. 


Why  Ubor  Should  Vote  RepabUcao 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  XMDIANA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  address  I  made  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co..  AprU  2. 1944: 
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Pellow  Americans,  the  workers  of  America 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  splendid 
efforts  to  create  a  miracle  In  war  produc- 
tion. The  free  men  and  women  of  America 
have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  done  an 
outstanding  Job.  Their  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

Tou.  better  than  anyone  else,  know  that 
all  real  wages  are  paid  out  of  production. 
You  know  that  without  constant  expansion 
of  enterprise,  full  emplo3rment  and  higher 
real  wages  and  resultant  better  working  con- 
ditions cannot  be  realized. 

The  Republican  Party,  throughout  Its  en- 
tire history,  has  been  a  real  friend  of  labor. 
Tou  perhaps  have  forgotten  that  the  very 
birth  of  the  Republican  Party  came  from 
Its  determined  effort  to  end  the  most  op- 
pressive of  labor's  abuses — slavery.  And  since 
that  birth  the  Republican  Party  has  never 
failed  to  protect  the  expansion  of  enter- 
prise; It  has  always  fought  for  full  employ- 
ment: and  under  its  administration  of  the 
Nation's  affairs  the  trend  of  the  real-wage 
level  was  always  upward.  The  greatest  peace- 
time proeperiiy  enjoyed  by  any  laboring  men 
any  place  in  the  world  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  workers  of  America  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Republican  Presidents.  The 
American  people  attained  the  highest  level 
of  individual  possessions,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  comforts  and  all  of  this  without  in- 
curring any  peacetime  direct,  Interest-bearing 
Federal  debt. 

Leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
devoted  themselves  to  enacting  helpful  labor 
legislation  for  mauy  years.  They  have  spoken 
fearlessly,  frankly,  on  the  subject  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  decent  wages,  shorter 
hours,  and  better  working  conditions. 

President  William  McKlnley  signed  the 
Erdman  Act  June  1,  1898.  which  provided 
for  mediation  and  conciliation  In  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  the  railroads  and 
their  employees.  It  prohibited  the  discharge 
of  a  railroad  employee  because  he  was  a 
member  of  a  trade  union. 

A  Republican  Congress  passed  the  Railroad 
Labor  Act  of  1926,  which  further  aided  the 
prompt  settlement  of  railroad  labor  disputes. 
Again  the  Republican  Party  sponsored  the 
Anti-Injunction  Act  of  1932,  which  protects 
labor  from  a  discrmlnatory  use  of  the  In- 
junction to  break  strikes.  It  was  the  first 
party  to  foster  protective  tariffs  to  maintain 
American  wage  scales.  It  has  restricted  im- 
migration to  protect  our  standard  of  living. 
It  has  opposed  child  labor. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Commit- 
tee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  contact 
many  employers  and  labor  leaders.  All  la- 
bor organizations,  and  most  of  the  employ- 
ers, are  united  In  preserving  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  which  gives  the  American  workers  mini- 
mum wages  and  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. Most  employers  have  compiled  will- 
ingly and  in  good  faith  with  these  provisions. 
They  believe  it  would  be  a  step  backward  to 
destroy  them.  No  one  wants  to  return  to 
sweatshops  and  low  wages.  However,  thou- 
sands of  employers  and  employees  are  dis- 
gusted by  the  way  these  acts  are  being  ad- 
ministered. 

Employer  and  employee  alike  have  seen 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  adminis- 
tered to  provoke  strlffe.  They  have  seen  it 
used  for  political  purpose  to  play  one  labor 
organization  against  another.  It  Is  perfect- 
ly plain  that  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
bargain  collectively  with  his  employer  will 
be  of  no  avail  unless  there  are  employers 
with  which  to  bargain. 

In  Its  manipulation  of  organized  labor, 
the  New  Deal  has  Injured  the  labor  move- 
ment. It  has  claimed  as  allies  and  it  has 
sought  to  make  political  vehicles  of  certain 
labor  groups  and  thereby  aroused  opposition 


to  the  labor  movement  by  other  groupa  of 
our  cltlaenry.  This  is  the  underlying  cause 
of  the  agitation  that  "something  must  be 
done  to  labor." 

In  the  general  confusion  of  our  Oovem- 
ment,  labor  has  been  the  whipping  boy  of 
bureaucrats.  The  Department  of  Labor, 
which  was  established  to  be  the  central 
clearinghouse  for  labor  problems,  has  been 
rendered  Impotent,  and  now  labor's  leaders 
have  to  go  from  one  to  another  of  25  govern- 
mental agencies  dealing  with  labor. 

Under  this  New  Deal  administration  labor 
unions  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  Federal  bureaus  con- 
trol wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and 
promotions.  The  Wages  and  Hours  Act  has 
been  hamstrung  from  the  beginning  because 
of  the  poor  administration  of  the  act. 

The  Republican  Party  will  replace  the  New 
Deal's  plan  of  regimentation  and  compulsion 
with  good  management  and  persuasion.  We 
will  utilize  the  facilities  of  Industry  to  the 
best  advantage  of  labor,  mana^ment,  and 
capital  In  the  post-war  period.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  full  employment,  better 
working  conditions,  wise  and  coneiderate 
supervision,  old-age  and  disability  insurance 
and  the  rights  of  collective  bargaining. 

The  Republican  Party  will, see  to  It  that 
laws  enacted  to  help  labor  are  administered 
properly.  We  will  recognize  honest  American 
labor  leaders  and  see  that  Indiistry  In  this 
country  Is  a  partnership  between  labor,  man- 
agement, and  capital.  We  will  demand  that 
there  be  a  fair  division  of  income  in  this 
three-way  partnership.  We  will  help  to  bring 
about  mutual  confidence  and  understanding. 
We  will  get  the  Job  done  with  old-fashioned 
American  teamwork. 

Fellow  Americans,  will  we  rake  leaves  for 
the  Government  under  New  Deal  leadership, 
or  will  we  have  real  Jobs  in  private  enterprise 
under  Republican  leadership?  We  will  have 
to  make  our  choice.  There  Is  no  question 
as  to  how  real  Americans  will  decide.  Free 
enterprise  must  lead  the  way.  unfettered  by 
Federal  restrictions.  The  hope  of  the  world 
lies  in  free  men  and  women.  We  must  keep 
faith  with  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces.  We  must  keep  the  torch  of  liberty 
burning  at  home  to  light  the  way. 


The  Hunfry  Horse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record, 
under  unanimous  consent,  an  editorial 
from  the  Flathead  Monitor  of  Thursday, 
June  10,  1943.  concerning  the  proposed 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  in  Montana.  The 
writer  of  this  editorial.  Mr.  Harry  Kelley, 
has  been  devoting  the  last  20  years  of  his 
life  toward  the  development  of  this  proj- 
ect because  he  is  convinced  of  its  need  in 
furtherance  of  Montana's  progre.«s.  He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  our  people 
have  every  confidence  in  his  ability  and 
all  of  us  of  Montana  are  in  wholehearted 
accord  with  what  he  says. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hungry  Horse  Dam  ia  the  one  answer  to 
the  Grand  Coulee  water  needs.    It  U  ready 


to  go  now  and  can  be  built  In  time  to  meet 
a  great  part  of  the  alleged  needs  by  1945.  It 
.was  brought  out  In  the  hearing  that  It  may 
be  needed  In  1945  and  would  actually  be 
necessary  in  1946.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
middle  of  1944.  We  have  no  objection  to 
Grand  Coulee  or  any  other  downstream  de* 
veiopment  having  the  full  use  of  MonUna 
water,  but  we  insist  on  them  having  it  In 
an  equitable  way  that  would  give  Montana 
its  full  \ise  by  holding  this  water  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Flathead,  where  it  would  dam- 
age  no  one. 


The  McKelUr  Amendment  to  T.  V.  A* 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vntciNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  section,  especially  the  farm- 
ers, are  greatly  disturbed,  and  rightly  so, 
over  what  is  known  as  the  McKellar 
amendments  to  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill. 

There  are  two  of  these  amendments, 
the  adoption  of  either  one  of  which 
would,  in  my  opinion,  wreck  the  T.  V.  A. 

Let  us  consider  these  amendments  sep- 
arately in  order  to  determine  just  what 
effect  the  adoption  of  either  one  would 
have  upon  the  future  of  T.  V.  A. 

One  amendment  would  require  T.  V.  A. 
to  turn  into  the  United  SUtea  Treasury 
all  of  its  receipts  and  then  come  to  Con- 
gress annually  for  an  appropriation  cov- 
ering expansion  and  operating  costs. 
Now.  on  its  face,  this  amendment  will 
probably  appeal  to  those  who  do  not 
think  the  matter  through.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  amendment,  however,  will 
clearly  show  up  the  dangers  that  are  so 
cleverly  wrapped  up  in  this  seemingly 
righteous  piece  of  legislation. 

Congress,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Norris  and  Senator  McNary.  wa* 
functioning  in  a  businesslike,  statesman- 
like manner  when  it  set  up  T.  V.  A.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  It  first 
laid  down  the  objectives,  then  the  meth- 
od of  operation,  and  then,  following 
sound  business  practice.s,  it  allowed  tlie 
Authority  to  function  as  a  business  cor- 
poration through  a  board  of  directors, 
managing  its  designated  function.?  and 
its  own  funds,  free  from  Washington 
bureaucracy,  and  free  from  national  and 
local  politics.  Moreover,  Congress,  in 
order  to  safeguard  every  right,  required 
the  Authority  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Congress,  and  required  that  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Author- 
ity be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce.  In  other  words,  as  a  private  cor- 
poration operates  within  its  charter  pro- 
visions through  a  board  of  directors,  the 
T.  V.  A.  operates  within  iU  legislative 
provisions  through  a  board  cf  directors. 
And,  as  the  board  of  directors  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation  has  to  report  to  iU 
stockholders,  so  the  board  cf  dliedori 
of  T.  V.  A-  has  to  report  to  the 
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the  representative  of  the  people,  who.  In 
the  final  analysis,  are  the  stockholders 
oX  T.  V.  A. 

Now,  T.  V.  A.,  operating  as  It  has  along 
business  lixies.  free  from  political  In- 
fluence, has  made  a  great  record.  No 
charge  has  been  made  that  the  manage- 
ment has  not  been  efficient  and  that  the 
Authority  has  not  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  good  business  practices.  No 
charge  has  been  made  that  funds  have 
been  diverted  or  that  the  Authority  has 
been  guilty  of  waste,  extravagance,  or 
poor  business  Judgment.  It  has  a  record 
for  efficiency  and  sound  management 
that  any  business  corporation  would  be 
proud  cf.  And,  in  my  opinion,  the  rea- 
son it  has  such  a  fine  record  is  because  it 
has  been  free  of  political  influence.  Now, 
what  would 'this  McKellar  amendment 
do?  It  would  force  the  Authority  to 
come  to  Congress  each  year  for  expan- 
sion and  operating  funds.  And  Sen- 
ator McKellai.  due  to  the  illness  of  Sen- 
ator Glass,  is  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conmiittee  that  would  pass  upon 
the  appropriation.  It  is  well  known  that 
Senator  McKellar.  In  spite  of  Lilienthal's 
ootstanding  record,  does  not  like  Lilien- 
thal  and  wants  to  get  rid  of  him.  What 
does  all  of  this  add  up  to?  Let  us  be 
plain  about  the  matter.  It  simply  means 
that  T.  V.  A.  will  no  longer  be  run  along 
business  lines,  but  will  be  conducted  along 
political  lines.  It  means  that  when  the 
Authority  comes  before  the  Congress  for 
an  appropriation,  you  would  have  the 
McKellars  saying,  "Get  rid  of  Lillenthal 
and  I  will  go  along."  Others  would  be 
saying,  "Do  this,  that,  or  the  other,  and 
I  will  go  along.**  It  simply  means  con- 
verting T.  V.  A.  from  an  efficient  business 
organization  into  a  political  organization. 
Do  this  and  you  will  destroy  T.  V.  A. 

The  other  amendment  is  equally  as  vi- 
cious. This  amendment  would  require 
Senate  confirmation  of  all  Government 
employees  receiving  $4,500  and  more  and 
would  apply,  of  course,  to  the  some  600 
T.  V.  A.  employees  receiving  such  com- 
pensation, most  of  whom  are  in  Tennes- 
see. In  all.  I  understand  this  amendment 
would  apply  to  some  30.000  Government 
employees.  Stripped  of  all  hjrpocritically 
pious  arguments,  what  would  this  add  up 
to?  Well,  every  sensible  person  knows 
that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Sen- 
ate could  even  pretend  to  consider  30,000 
appointments  on  their  merits.  It  simply 
means  a  revival  of  the  spoils  system  upon 
a  scale  never  before  dreamed  of.  and  the 
allocation  of  these  appointments  under 
the  ancient  rule  of  senatorial  courtesy. 

To  the  spurious  argument  that  this 
legislation  is  a«med  at  reducing  T.  V.  A. 
power  rates,  let  me  say  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  effec- 
tive way  of  raising  T.  V.  A,  rates,  and 
raising  them  not  only  to  a  point  where 
they  would  no  longer  serve  as  a  good 
yardstick  by  which  power  rates  in  gen- 
eral can  be  measured  but  to  a  point  where 
the  farmers  could  no  longer  afford  to  use 
electricity.  Why?  Because  in  substitut- 
ing political  management  for  business 
management  you  would  crucify  the  Au- 
thority upon  the  political  cross  of  in- 
Mklency.  If  the  power  interests  had  set 
about   to  destroy   the   Authority,   they 


could  not  have  dev  sed  a  more  ingenious 
scheme  than  the  N!  cKellar  amendments. 

Another  thing  I  lesire  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  H(  >use  Is  the  manner  in 
which  this  legislrtion  originated.  It 
would  seem  that  su  di  far-reaching  legis- 
lation would  originate  in  the  usual  way; 
that  is,  by  a  prope  bUl,  which  would  be 
referred  to  a  comni  ittee  for  proper  hear- 
ings and  study,  an  I  then  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  setting  orth  its  findings  and 
recommendations.  This  is  not  only  the 
proper  legislative  i  rocedure  but  the  only 
safe  procediu-e.  '  'his  legislation  origi- 
nated, however,  hi  what,  is  known  as  a 
rider:  that  is,  an  mendment  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  Such  an  amendment 
could  not  have  or  glnated  in  the  House 
because  it  would  hj  ve  gone  out  on  a  point 
of  order  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  1  le  rules  of  the  Senate, 
however,  permit  su  ;h  amendments.  I  am 
always  suspicious  <  f  legislation  by  riders. 
Legislation  that  (annot  weather  hear- 
ings and  study  by  the  proper  committee 
is  seldom.  If  ever,  aroper. 

Mr.  SpeakCT.  oh  April  8.  1944,  the 
Southwest  Virginif  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion held  its  annua  meeting  at  Abingdon. 
Va.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  over 
300  outstanding  fa  rmers  from  the  9  Vir- 


ginia counties  lyin 
of  the  Tennessee 


I  within  the  watershed 
River.     Among  other 


resolutions     adop  ed,     the     association 


on  condemning  what 
1  IcKellar  amendments 
the  Virginia  Senators 
0  lend  their  influence 
I  nder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  an<  revise  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  a  copy  of  the  resolution: 


adopted  a  resolut 
Is  known  as  the 
and  calling  upon 
and  Congressmen 
to  defeat  same 


under  ;akiDg 
administrat  Ive 


At  the  nlntb 
weet  Virginia 
at   Abingdon.  Va.. 
tendance  were  over 
trom   9   Virginia 
watershed  ol  the 
resolution  waa 
entire  txxiy: 

"Whereas  It  has 
this     association 
amendments 
efficient 

tting  powers  of  the 
Itv,  as  created  by  thi 
and 

"Whereas  this 
ments  as  belns{ 
effective  operation 
Authority   and   to 
area  and  State:  and 

"Whereas    the 
represented  here 
from  the  other 
Ing  material 
atlons  through  the 
Valley  Authority  In 
and 

"Whereas   the 
benefits  from  the  T 
program   of    electri 
production 
control,  hlgh- 
actlvltles  of 
tfort:  Now 

"Resolved.  That 
dorses  the  entire 
Valley    Authority 
present  activities  be 
as  rapidly  as 

"Resolved.  That 
and  Senators  and 
Senate    Agrlculturt  1 
warded  copies  of 


anniial  meeting  of  the  South- 
Agricultural  Association,  held 
(in  AprU  8.   1»44.   In  at- 
3  90  representative  farmers 
CO  mtles  lying  within   the 
Te  anessee  River,  the  bolow 
unai  Imously  adopted  by  the 


come  to  the  attention  of 
hat     certain     proposed 
to    obstruct    the 
financial,  and  oper- 
ennessee  Valley  Author- 
act  of  Congress  in  1933; 


asslstai  ce 


theref  G  re 
tt  Is 


bo<  y  deplores  such  amend- 

InlE  kical  to  the  efficient  iiafl 

jf  the  Tennessee  Valley 

t  le  best  Interest  of  this 

d 

farmers    In    the    counties 

tc  gether  with  the  farmers 

Vlrg  nia  counties,  are  recelv- 

In  their  farming  oper- 

efforts  of  the  Tennessee 

their  fertilizer  program; 


entire  Nation   Is  receiving 

V.  A.'s  national  defense 

power    and    munitions 

navigation,  flood  and  soil-erosion 

analy  lis  fertUlzers.  and  other 

inestl«iable   value  to  our   war 

be  It 

body  unanimously  en- 

pk)gram  of  the  Tenneeaee 

land    requests    that    its 

continued  and  expanded 

practi|::able;  be  it  further 

Virginia  Congressrarn 

of  the  House  and 

Committees    be    for- 

Aiis  resolution  with  the 


tae 
members 


request  that  they  use  their  vote  and  tn- 
fluenoe  to  oppose  any  action  which  would  la 
any  way  Impair  the  efficient  and  valuable 
work  being  done  by  the  Tennessee  Vallej 
Authority  at  present  or  In  th«  future." 

J.  L.  Samdem, 
Chairman,  Resolutioru  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  28.  1944,  the 

city  of  Bristol,  Va.,  also  passed  resolu- 
tions condemning  the  McKellar  amend- 
ments. Under  imanlmous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  city  of  Bristol,  Va.: 

Crrr  or  Bristol.  Va., 

MarcU  28.  1944. 

Mayor  Preston  presented  the  following: 

"Resolved.  That  this  council  go  on  record 
as  opposing  the  McKellar  amendments  now 
pending  before  Congress  concerning  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  because:  First, 
having  already  signed  a  contract  we  are  In- 
terested in  obtaining  T.  V.  A.  power  for  our 
city:  second,  we  believe  that  T.  V  A.  should 
be  kept  cut  of  politics;  and.  third.  T.  V.  A. 
now  has  a  fine  record  In  fact  and  In  the 
public  estimation  as  rendering  splendid  serv- 
ice In  many  ways  to  the  people  in  the  area 
served  by  it  and  we  regret  that  its  future 
and  its  usefulness  is  threatened  by  said 
amendments. 

"We  respectfully  call  upon  cur  senat<.rs 
and  members  of  the  house  of  delegates  to 
oppose  said  amendments." 

Upon  motion  of  Mayor  Preston,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Aaron,  and  by  unanimous  vote,  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  adopted 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  Va..  at 
Its  meeting  of  March  28.  1944,  as  recorded  in 
minute  bock  13.  page  354. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  official  seal 
of  said  city,  this  the  30th  day  of  March  1944. 
B.  E.  Baixako.  City  Clerk. 
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Amendment  to  Use  Tax  Stamp  Act 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  SPRINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  today  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
have  Introduced  an  amendment  to  title 
26.  section  3540.  of  the  United  States 
Code,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Use 
Tax  Stamp  Act.  Under  the  provisions 
of  that  act  each  person  owning  and  op- 
erating a  motor  vehicle  or  a  boat  is  re- 
quired to  purcha.se  a  use-tax  stamp  and 
attach  the  same  to  the  motor  vehicle  or 
boat,  and  to  exhibit  the  same  in  a  con- 
spicuous place.  A  failure  so  to  do  sub- 
jects the  owner  to  a  fine  and  punish- 
ment 

In  many  cases,  since  this  act  became 
a  pubhc  law,  the  people  have  complied 
with  the  law  by  purchasing  the  stamp 
and  affixing  it  to  their  motor  vehicle  or 
boat,  and  thereafter  the  same  has  been 
lost,  removed,  stolen,  or  mutilated,  and 
the  owner  has  been  compelled  to  pur- 
chase another  stamp,  for  that  period  for 
which  he  has  already  purchased  a  stamp 
and  for  which  he  has  already  paid  the 


fee  of  $5  therefor.  Under  the  present 
law  there  is  no  receipt  issued  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  use-tax  stamp,  and  no 
other  written  evidence  is  issued  to  him, 
so  evidence  is  available  whereby  he  can 
show  that  he  has  made  such  purchase 
in  compliance  with  the  law. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  pro- 
vides that  the  selling  official  shall  issue 
and  deliver  to  each  purchaser  a  receipt, 
or  written  evidence,  of  such  purchase, 
showing  the  date  of  the  purchase  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  purchaser, 
which  shall  be  duly  signed  by  the  selling 
officer  and  which  such  evidence  may  be 
thereafter  used,  by  the  purchaser,  in 
case  of  the  loss,  removal,  theft,  or  mu- 
tilation of  such  sticker,  stamp,  or  tag  so 
purchased  by  him,  to  secure  another  of 
the  same,  or  a  duplicate  thereof,  with- 
out any  additional  charge  therefor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
this  law  that  our  people  should  be  re- 
quired to  purchase,  at  a  co.st  of  $5  each, 
more  than  one  stamp  for  any  one  motor 
vehicle  or  boat  during  any  one  year. 
However,  in  many  instances  where  the 
stamp  or  sticker  was  lost  or  stolen  the 
people  have  been  compelled  to  purchase 
another  to  take  its  place  in  order  to  avoid 
the  punishment  provided  by  the  law. 
This  measure  will  provide  the  material 
evidence  necessary  for  our  people  to  se- 
cure a  duplicate  stamp,  without  any  ad- 
ditional cost,  in  cases  where  the  stamps 
or  stickers  have  been  lost,  stolen,  or  mu- 
tilated. 


How  to  Continue  Our  Traditional  Foreign 
PoUcjr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAIMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech  made 
by  me  last  night: 

Both  In  the  public  press  and  on  the  radio, 
there  has  been  crltlcisan  of  the  alleged  lack 
of  a  consistent  foreign  policy.  Many  people 
In  public  life  have  complained  that  our  Gov- 
ernment did  not  follow  a  foreign  policy  that 
was  consistent;  that  our  foreign  policy  of 
today  was  not  the  policy  of  yesterday,  or 
woulct  be  the  policy  of  tomorrow.  This  criti- 
cism was  wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts. 

A  few  days  ago  our  Secretary  of  State,  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  told  the  people  of  the  United  States 
very  plainly  and  in  very  definite  language 
Just  what  our  essential  foreign  policy  is,  was, 
and  will  be. 

One  of.  the  principal  points  which  were 
raised  in  the  Secretary's  speech,  was  the  fact 
that  our  country  has  always  followed  the 
policy  of  human  freedom,  human  dignity, 
and  the  right  of  every  Individual  to  live  hap- 
pily and  without  fear. 

It  Is  m  line  with  this  policy  that  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  again  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  whole  world  that  we  value  human 
rights:  that  we  seek  to  save  human  lives 
wherever  possible;  and  that  we  shall  dc  our 
share  to  bring  about  a  condition  for  many. 


ao  that  they  may  be  relieved  of  the  haunting 
fear  of  a  hopeless  existence. 

As  the  German  Army  is  retreating  on  the 
eastern  front.  It  leaves  In  its  wake  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  victims.  Theee  victims  are 
not  soldiers  who  are  fighting  in  the  ranks 
and  who  wage  battle.  These  victlnn  are 
men.  women,  and  children  left  behind  all 
over  the  war  area,  whom  Hitler  has  marked 
for  extermination.  Knowing  that  he  cannot 
win  this  war,  he  wants  to  complete  his  fiend- 
ish program  of  destruction  before  It  is  pos- 
sible to  rescue  his  victims. 

This  condition  has  now  existed  for  some 
time,  and  since  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
as  American  citizens,  and  in  the  tradition 
of  our  country,  to  help  the  oppreased.  I 
Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  declared  it  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  aid  should  be  given 
to  victims  of  oppression,  who  are  desirous 
of  establishing  temporary  hemes  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  they  may  come  to 
us  until  such  time  as  other  homes  can  be 
provided  for  them. 

What  I  propose  to  do  imder  this  resolu- 
tion, is  to  save  as  many  human  lives  as  can 
be  sfved  within  the  framework  of  our  im- 
migration laws. 

While  much  can  be  said  concerning  our 
future  immigration  policy,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  restrictions  of  Immigration  and 
limitations  of  immigration  have  been  clearly 
written  Into  our  legislation  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  our  future  Immigration 
policy  win  continue  to  be  based  on  selective 
immigration.  It  is  therefore  Impossible  to 
do  anything  by  way  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  permanent  immigrants  who  might  be 
admitted  from  Europe  from  the  Hitler -ridden 
countries. 

In  his  progress  through  Europe,  Hitler  has 
already  murdered  and  enslaved  masses  of 
people  In  every  country  to  which  his  legions 
have  gone.  He  enslaved  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  whenever  his  armies  are 
forced  to  retreat  from  Russian  territory,  he 
slaughters  and  enslaves  thousands  along  his 
path. 

The  only  way  we  can  save  at  least  some 
of  his  victims  is  by  granting  temporary 
havens  of  refuge  to  as  many  as  can  find  the 
opportunity  to  escape,  until  such  time  as 
they  shall  be  able  to  return  to  their  home- 
lands or  until  such  time  as  other  countries 
might  be  found  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  object  of  my  resolution  is,  therefore, 
no  amendment  to  our  Immigration  laws  and 
no  desire  to  Interfere  with  a  settled  policy 
of  our  Immigration  laws,  but  it  Is  purely 
a  temporary  measure  designed  lo  help  and  to 
save.  The  program  is  not  Hmited  to  Jewish 
victims  of  Hitler's  persecution,  but  is  to  be 
applied  on  a  broader  basis,  including  all 
racial  groups,  which  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  Hitler's  persecution. 

The  Important  thing  now  is  not  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  settlement  of  these  people, 
but  to  enable  them  to  save  their  lives  imtll 
such  time  as  definite  plans  could  be  made  for 
their  settlement. 

Hitler  wiU  not  wait  for  us  to  rescue  them 
from  his  clutches.  He  is  carrying  on  his  pro- 
gram with  ferocious  and  unrelenting  might, 
and  if  we  do  not  do  something  now.  at  once 
and  in  a  hurry,  there  will  be  nobody  to  save 
when  the  time  will  come  for  us  to  resettle 
the  ravaged  countries  which  Hitler  bM 
despoiled. 

In  pleading  for  Justice  for  the  many  who 
have  been  dispossessed  by  the  futy  of  the 
German  regime,  we  are  not  seeking  to  open 
the  doors  for  those  who  may  be  unworthy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  types  of  aliens  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  since  1933 
have  been  persons  who  have  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  have  since  given  their  lives  In 
battle.    A  few  days  ago,  I  had  th«  pleasura 


at  listening  to  Jk  very  interesting  dlscoufM 
by  my  colleague,  the  former  OowxKir  ot 
Massachusetts,  and  former  mafor  at  Boston. 

ncniiw CuBLBT,  who  rooltod  the  Ane 

record  ot  achievement  and  bravery  contrib- 
uted to  this  country  by  a  large  number  of 
Jews,  who  have  dlsUngulshed  themaelvea  as 
soldiers.  saUors.  and  marlnee.  Among  the 
names  he  mentioned  were  many  who  have 
only  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States 
as  victims  of  Hitler's  persecution.  Undoubt- 
edly, there  wlU  be  many  others  In  tbe  asms 
category  who  will  be  foiwd  among  those 
whom  we  may  rescue  from  Hitler's  clutches. 
To  be  sure,  the  ideal  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
are  slated  for  extermination  would  be  their 
removal  to  Palestine.  Palestine  is  Ideally 
situated  to  receive  these  persons,  since  It  Is 
accessible  to  them  by  land,  doee  not  require 
^ny  shipplitg  for  transportation,  and  would 
be  the  place  In  which  these  victims  could 
find  a  congenial  home. 

I  have  not  yet  given  up  hope  that  some 
way  will  be  found  to  open  the  doors  of 
Palestine  to  the  victims  of  Hitler's  persecu- 
tion. 

The  British  white  paper  is  not  recognised 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  being 
within  the  terms  of  the  British  mandate  over 
Palestine,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  so-called  white  paper  is  a  clear 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  Great  BriUln, 
and  I  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see  that 
this  white  paper  Is  abrogated. 

Palestine  could  be  opened  not  only  as  a 
home  for  the  Jewish  victims  of  Hitler's  per- 
secution, but  to  all  races  end  nationalities, 
who  can  be  Invited  to  settle  there  within 
tL.e  limits  O'  the  country's  absorptive  capac- 
ity. I  know  that  sooner  or  later  the  great 
powers  win  see  the  wisdom  of  this  step  end 
will  themselves  propose  Palestine  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  persecuted  minorities. 
Only  recently  a  fine  economist  and  a  mem- 
ber of  our  own  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Lowdermllk.  wrote  a  very  convincing 
book,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  miracle  of 
achievement  of  Palestine.  He  showed  how 
waste  lands  have  been  converted  Into  bloom- 
ing gardens,  how  empty  spaces  which  had 
been  neglected  for  hundreds  of  years  have 
become  thriving  and  fruitful.  So  I  do  be- 
lieve that  since  this  miracle  was  accom- 
plished, in  face  of  tremendous  odds  against 
It,  these  prospective  refugees  can  make  Pales- 
tine even  more  fertile,  and  even  more  suit- 
able for  a  homeland  for  the  dispossessed. 
But,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  waste  too  much 
time  in  trying  to  convince  people  who  do  not 
wish  to  be  convinced,  how  wonderful  a  so- 
lution Palestine  would  be,  we  shall  loee 
valuable  time  in  effecting  the  rescue  of  thoee 
who  may  otherwise  not  be  rescued  in  time. 

As  a  result  of  my  correspondence,  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  approval  of  our 
Federal  authorities,  many  SUtes  would  wel- 
come refugees  to  settle  on  farms  wherever 
possible,  and  by  doing  so  will  help  to  relieve 
our  present  critical  shortage  of  agricultural 
workers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Another  possibility  was  Alaska,  which  of- 
fers the  additional  advantage  of  being  stra- 
tegically an  Important  outpost  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  a  resettlement  of  suitable  per- 
sons within  lU  borders  wUl  result  In  obUln- 
Ing  favorable  groups  of  people  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes.  in  thU  remote 
comer   of  our  country. 

Only  recently  Congress  appropriated  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  Import  into  this  country  Mexican 
and  other  residents  of  this  hemisphere  to 
help  to  reUeve  our  labor  shortage.  It  has 
been  an  increasingly  difflcult  problem  to  find 
enough  hands  to  take  care  of  our  farms,  and 
in  many  places  our  agriculture  suffers  tre- 
mendously from  the  shortage  of  manpower  to 
operate  farms. 
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1  know  I  speak  for  the  many  Independent 
farmers  In  this  c.mntry  who  have  found  It  In- 
creasingly diflkrult  to  keep  step  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  wartime  production  to  permit  this 
coixntry  to  fUl  its  quoU  of  products  to  feed 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  was  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  grant  deferments  from  military  serv- 
ice to  persons  engaged  In  farming,  because 
without  such  deferments  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly keep  our  farms. 

By  increasing  agrlcxUtural  production,  we 
Will  make  a  decided  contribution  to  our  war 
effort.  We  have  called  upon  our  youth  to 
work  on  the  farms  while  on  vacation  from 
•chool  and  at  other  cdd  times.  But  here  are 
men,  women,  and  children  who  will  un- 
doubtedly utilize  the  opportunity  of  working 
on  our  farms.  If  we  give  them  the  chance 
of  leaving  behind  their  enemies  who  are 
•Mklng  to  exterminate  them.  It  will  not 
•oat  us  one  cent  in  appropriations.  Why  not 
try  the  experiment  of  permitting  entry  to 
the  United  States  of  any  fit  and  law-abiding 
•lien  who  will  undertake  the  work  of  oxu 
farmers? 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  may  not 
be  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem,  and 
while  I  do  not  contend  that  It  will  put  an 
end  to  Hitler's  destruction  of  the  many  racial 
and  national  groups  of  Europe.  It  will  go  a 
lone  **y  toward  the  principle  which  Is  so 
thoroughly  American — the  saving  of  human 

UVM. 

We  shall  also  tbereby  give  an  example  to 
the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America, 
who  will.  I  feel,  likewise  open  their  doors 
to  the  victims  of  persecutions  and  rescue 
them  from  their  destruction,  iX  we  show  the 
way. 


Report  on  the  Aleutian  Islands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASaiMCTON 

ZN  THE  HOnSK  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1944 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  Include  the  followini?  report 
mad?  by  me  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs: 

Hon.  Caki.  Vinson. 

Chairman,  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

Dea«  itB.  CHAnucAi":  Pursuant  to  orders  of 
the  conunlttee.  the  undersigned  proceeded 
from  Seattle  on  Tuesday,  January  34.  1944,  on 
an  Inapectlon  tour  of  the  Aleutian  naval 
basaa  «Mt  at  Dutch  Harbor. 

I  proc— dad  by  Naval  Transportation  Serv- 
ice from  Seattle  up  the  Pacific  coast,  over 
fi»«r^««"  urrttory.  to  the  base  at  Annette 
Island,  aoutbeastem  tip  of  Alaska  Territory. 
Tbe  Navy  malotalna  a  naval  air  facility  on 
AniMito  lalanil  Lieutenant  Commander 
tefdar  la  tti  OMinand  Vhls  faculty  main- 
taliM  patrola  ffsnerally  doliif  wbat  wotild  be 
Bonaal  Coast  Ouard  work  In  tba  area.  Much 
d  tlM  fwrk  u  tlia  handling  of  military 
traaalmu.  The  (acuity  inafntatna  several 
qftOBrntt  buta  for  that  pxirpoee. 

Tb#  Army  field  at  Annette  M  an  csoeilCBt 
one  and  within  easy  reach  as  a  gas  facUity 
and  altcmau  field  for  ptenaa  gotng  north 
fMm  Seattle,  and  la  on  Ammr)nn  territory. 
Ttaa  HMlB  eoiylalnt  at  tb»  men.  both  Army 
and  Mavy.  ob  tba  Island  was  tha  utter  lack 
at  any  racreat tonal  facilities.  Tbe  only  town 
of  any  consequence  was  tba  Indian  vUlage  at 
Metex  which  baa  long  slnea  been  declared 
out  cf  bo<mds.  The  Navy  taeUlty  had  under 
lu  romswand  aeveral  trained  pilots  who.  by 


pro  jerly 


but 
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their  own  eonfesslofi 
Inasmuch  as  patrol 
general  prcsstire  of 
area  has  long  since 
Annette  Field  Is 
that  should  be 
times  because  of  Its 
can  way  point  on 
now  and  poet-war. 
The  Sitka  naval 
to  bad  weather 
with  several   officer  i 
turned  from  the 
opinion  that  the 
was  much  too  large 
money  had  been 
and  that   It  shoul 
sfctlon-base  status 
conomandant  rf  th4 
ready  surveyed  the 
Ing  moves  toward 
reduced  personnel 
materials  needed 
expended   many 
dollars  In  building 
small   Islands  beyond 
desirability  of 
Ouard  Patrol  statlo^ 
serve   the  purpose 
sect  ion -base  status 
Whiting  Is  thoroughly 
tlon  and  Is  taking 
atlon.     Whitings 
cut  for  the  base  Is 
above  Impressions. 

Left  Annette 
N   A.  T.  S  .  direct 
a  land  plane  for 
at  0400.     Weather 
with  the  thermome|er 
In    progress    and 
Tbe  landing  strips 
more  than  adequa1)e 
the    Island,    and 
landing  of  large  latid 
t3rpe  of  weather  If 
naval   air  field  at 
the  most  adequate 
If  not  one  of  the 
ent  rtmways  are 
any  type  of  plane 
considerably  since 
ago   but   finds   Itself 
pvable  position 
bases:  namely,  that 
ward.     It  Is,  therefdre 
further  new  projeclp 
the  base  be  made 
to  their  necessity. 
the  handling  of 
south  Aleutian  rur 
personnel  moving  1 
officers  are  In  charf^e 
commander,  and 
eeutive  officer.     Po 
neceaalty  of 
transfers  in  this 
panlss  of  Seabees 
portatlon  out 
tbe  opinion  that 
make  the  base  as  si 
as  possible.    This 
tainsd  to  iU  fullest 
Island.  Ilka  Annette 
portant  waypolnt 

Storage  fadUties 
Alaska.    Tbe  suppl  r 
•seeUcnt  )ob  in  ma 
piles  for  all  activities 
at  tba  moat  vital 
tha  bass  Is  a  full 
rspalr  lacilltka 
shops,  bancara.  and 

Ssvaral  btmdred 
maintained  on  tbe 
rsasonable  for 

At  Kodlak   ther4 
Army    personnel 
quickly  moves  on 
power  need.    Tbesi 


had  very  little  to  do 

were  limited  and  the 

enemy  activity  in  this 

been  removed. 

in  air  facility,  however, 

maintained  at  aU 

importance  as  an  Ameri- 

1  be  coast  air  line  north. 


jaae  was  passed  up  due 

conversation  was  Gad 

who   had   recently   re- 

and  all  were  of  the 

i^rmy-Navy  facility  there 

that  the  expendltiire  ot 

excessive  and  extravagant 

be   reverted   back  to  a 

Admiral  P.  J.  Whiting. 

Alaska  section,  had  al- 

Bltuation  and  was  mak- 

end.  both  in  way  of 

and  in  the  removal   of 

elsewhere.     The  Army  has 

hundreds  of   thousands  of 

1  treakwaters  and  levees  to 

the  SitKa   base.     The 

la  doubtfiu.    A  Coast 

,  in  my  opinion,  should 

gvith  a  reasonable  Navy 

I  in  Sitka  proper.    Admiral 

cognizant  of  the  sltua- 

)  teps  to  correct  the  sltu- 

■ecommended    personnel 

weU  within  line  of  the 
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of  them  stagnating  there.    Transportation  la. 
of  course,  a  problem. 

The  Kodiak  Air  Field  has  plenty  of  hangar 
space  and  future  construction  projects  do  not 
seem  desirable  at  this  time.  Such  Is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  competent  officers  there. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  some  comments  re- 
garding a  complete  inspection  of  ship  service 
In  this  area.  It  was  well  stocked  and  the 
ship  service  officer  and  myself  counted  at  least 
50  separate  items  available  to  the  men  there 
which  are  not  available  in  the  States.  This, 
of  course,  is  as  It  should  be. 

Recreation  facilities  were  In  fair  abundance 
but  the  men  are  pretty  restricted  during  the 
winter  months.  This  base,  as  well  as  other 
bases  on  the  chain,  was  equipped  with  a 
gymnasium,  a  sun  room,  and  a  steam  room — 
which  were  used  constantly.  Lieutenant 
Nlelson.  a  reserve  officer  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  a  Boston  athletic  club,  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  physi- 
cal welfare  of  the  men.  This  is  excellent 
utilization  of  ability  and  experience.  The 
ofScers  had  also  Installed.  In  order  to  utilize 
a  certain  amount  of  waste  time,  wbat  they  caU 
Kodiak  University.  Officers  stationed  on  the 
base  from  Reserve  groups  who  had  been  either 
teachers  or  had  some  specialty  in  civilian  life, 
taught  night  classes.  The  classes  were  open 
to  all  and  were  well  attended.  The  base  had 
a  local  radio  station  from  which  It  broadcast 
music,  news  as  picked  up  by  short  wave  from 
Pacific  coast  stations,  and  good  use  was  made 
of  local  talent  on  the  base.  Radio  scouts 
might  do  weU  in  some  of  these  Aleutian  bases. 
The  three  small  movie  houses  were  crowded 
every  evening.  This  station  had  solved  Its 
problem  of  keeping  the  men  active  both  on 
and  off  duty  in  the  l>est  possible  way  avaU- 
able  No  civilian  poptUation  exists  on  the 
Island,  except  the  small  town  of  Kodlak. 
Very  little  exists  there.  Activities  on  the 
base  were  such  that  I  was  told  the  men  ex- 
pressed no  desire  for  leave  to  go  to  this  town. 

No  venereal-disease  problem  exists  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  health  of  the  men 
along  the  whole  naval  activity  of  the  Alaskan 
and  Aleutian  chain  is  l^etter  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  climate  and  the  lack  of  carrier  germs. 

An  Interesting  feature  of  recreational 
activities  was  observed  in  that  during  the 
months  of  snow  a  ski  lodge  was  built  on  one 
of  the  mountains  outside  the  base  and  a  Red 
Cross  girl  who  had  lieen  a  ski  Instructor  was 
assigned  to  give  men  ski  instructions.  The 
very  few  hospital  ca^es  at  Kodlak  as  well  as 
other  bases  were  mainly  accidents  from 
skiing,  slipping  on  the  Ice.  etc. 

Admiral  Whiting  met  me  at  Kodlak  and, 
as  before  pointed  out,  he  had  tieen  on  an 
inspection  tour  with  almost  the  same  purpose 
in  mind  as  the  remarks  of  this  report.  He  Is 
an  able  and  practical  officer. 

The  Navy  Is  further  utilizing,  on  the 
Kodiak  base,  the  services  of  Reserve  officers 
who  are  very  familiar  with  Alaslcan  problems. 
both  air  and  sea.  For  example,  the  able  air 
transportation  officer  at  Kodlak.  a  key  point 
in  Alaskan  air  transportation,  was  Com- 
mander Herb  Mtmter.  one  of  the  oldest  snd 
most  experienced  of  all  Alaskan  flyers.  This 
personnel  utilization  can  be  multiplied  many 
times  in  the  srea. 

Admiral  Whiting  and  I  flew  direct  from 
Kodiak  to  Adak  in  a  DC-4.  nonstop.  For 
pure  transportation  work,  all  experienced  air 
officers  agree,  and  this  nonstop  fiigtat  bore 
out.  ttiat  tbe  use  of  'axge  land  planes  which 
can  fly  long  distances  over  Alaskan  and 
Aleutian  weather  are  most  desirable.  The 
"chain"  is  t>ecoming  Uterally  not  only  tbe 
main  air  highway  via  the  great  circle  route  to 
Asia  but  also  probably  one  of  the  finest  air 
road  beds  in  the  world. 

Several  discussions  were  had  on  this  point 
regarding  N.  A.  T.  8.  service.  Admiral  Whit- 
ing and  N.  A.  T.  8.  offloers  were  in  the  process 
of  working  out  main  routes  and  shuttle  s«rv- 
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Ice,  a  very  fine  system  of  air  transportation 
from  Seattle  all  the  \  ay  to  Attu.  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  under  contract,  is  flying  part  of 
the  route.  Northwest  Airlines,  under  Army 
contract,  is  flying  the  inside  route  and  from 
Anchorage  clear  on  out  to  Adak  along  the 
chain  of  Naval  bases.  These  private  air  car- 
riers are  doing  an  excellent  Job  and  shouM 
be  encouraged  In  every  way,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  this  in  private  hands 
when  they  can  serve  the  war  effort  success- 
fully, but  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  com- 
mercial air  Unes  the  so-called  luiow  how  of 
this  terrain  In  order  ttiat  in  post-war  avia- 
tion they  may  be  in  a  position  to  take  best 
advantage  of  world  air  development.  Both 
Army  and  Navy  transport  service  should  only 
be  used  where  commercial  contract  carriers 
are  not  available. 

At  Adak  I  was  met  by  Admiral  Frank  J. 
Fletcher,  the  commandant  of  the  Northern 
Sea  Frontier.  Adak  is  the  main  advanced 
base  in  the  Aleutians.  It  is  an  amazing  place 
which  has  t>een  built  up  to  fighting  strength 
In  1  year.  K  might  be  vrell  to  note  here  that 
this  tremendous  construction  Job  at  aU  these 
northern  bases  west  of  Dutch  Harbor  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Sealjees.  One  can 
only  appreciate  what  has  been  done  by  visual 
observation.  They  have  gone  out  on  these 
barren  wastes,  pitched  tents,  and,  starting 
from  scratch  in  the  sleet,  slush,  rain,  cold, 
and  snow,  have  built  some  of  the  finest  air 
fields,  air  facilities,  piers,  etc..  that  exist  any- 
where In  any  advanced  base  in  the  world.  I 
spent  some  time  with  the  Sealx^e  unit  at 
Adak.  I  found  them  commanded  by  able 
engineers  and  composed  of  the  most  varied 
assortment  of  men  that  ever  donned  a  uni- 
form. They  can  do  anything  and  build  any- 
thing and  are  willing  to  do  so  on  a  moment's 
notice.  Their  activities  range  from  driving 
"cats"  and  bulldozers,  mending  furniture  In 
a  nurses'  home,  stevedoring  on  ships,  digging 
pits,  gravelling  roads,  exploring  for  wild  game 
and  fish,  to  interior  decorating  in  the  officers' 
office. 

For  Instance,  at  Adak  they  have  drained  a 
small  lake  and  provided  for  a  fleet  anchorage 
which  will  take  care  of  anything  we  will  ever 
use  in  the  Aleutians.  They  have  Just  about 
completed  a  Navy  air  field.  They  have  built 
roadways  and  all  the  other  things  necessary 
for  this  vast  naval  facility,  all  In  the  period 
of  10  months  starting  from  scratch. 

They  happen  to  be  the  healthiest  and  hap- 
piest crew  of  men  of  any  corps,  and  I  may 
say  also  the  hungriest,  which  is  only  natural 
after  this  outdoor  work.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  the  committee  to  know  that  at  one 
dinner  with  them  we  had  soup,  turkey, 
asparagus,  mashed  potatoes,  dressing,  bread, 
butter,  cooldes,  salad,  ice  cream,  and  coffee, 
'  aU  in  generous  helpings  and  many  of  them 
took  a  second,  along  with  music  and  free 
citcarettes.  Some  ingenious  Seabee  bad 
rlg<{ed  up  a  phonograph  with  loudspeaker, 
along  the  lines  of  Musack  system  so  that 
every  mess  baU  had  as  fine  music  as  tbey 
wanted.  This  Ingenuity  Is  typical.  Tbe  cost 
to  the  Government  is  nil.  In  my  opinion, 
from  observation  not  only  In  the  Aleutians, 
but  over  a  period  of  many  war  months  in  tbe 
Pacific,  the  courage  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Seabees  Is  one  of  tbe  bright  spots  at 
efficiency  In  war. 

It  was  found  that  there  had  been  no  court- 
martials  and  only  three  mast  cases  in  t 
months,  and  not  one  man  on  report  in  t 
weeks. 

Adak  has  the  best  harbor  in  the  Aleutians. 
Why  the  Japanese  did  not  establisb  them- 
selves there  is  a  mUltary  mystery.  Possibly 
the  best  explanation  is  that  for  many  years 
on  all  of  our  maps  we  designated  Klska  as 
a  "Naval  Reserve— Keep  Out,"  and,  therefore, 
the  very  subtle  way  of  Japanese  thinking 
mtist  have  led  them  to  Klska  instead  of  to  one 
oi  the  finest  potential  bases  in  the  Aleutians. 
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The  Army  airfield  at  Adak  is  a  imlque  one 
with  a  very  long  mnway.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  a  very  bright  young  engineer  who 
discovered  a  lagoon  with  a  narrow  entrance 
from  the  sea  and  merely  drained  the  lagoon 
by  building  a  dam  at  the  entrance.  They 
drain  the  water  in  or  out  at  will  leaving  a 
very  fine  hard-surface  airfield.  Army  activi- 
ties at  Adak  are  numerous  but  are  necesaary 
here  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  advanced  base  and 
stlU  subject  to  enemy  surveUlance.  The 
Northwest  Sea  Frontier  is  in  the  able  hands 
of  Admiral  Frank  J.  Fletcher,  whose  reputa- 
tion as  a  hard,  practical  fighting  man  has 
long  been  established  in  the  Navy.  He  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  drab  life  of  the  men  on  the 
"chain,"  and  since  the  t>eglnnlng  of  the 
^Paramushiro  bombing  both  by  air  and  by 
sea  he  has  the  morale  of  the  men  in  excellent 
shape.  In  other  words,  after  3  years  of 
Intense  hardships  and  tedious,  almost  un- 
bearable living  conditions,  the  men  now  feel 
that  they  are  a  definite  part  of  the  offensive 
war  against  Japan.  Typical  of  this  ^irit  is 
the  little  mUltary  radio  station  on  Adak. 
which  begins  is  radio  day  by  announcing. 
"This  is  station  on  the  northern  highway 
to  victory." 

Ship  service  in  this  advanced  base  Is  well 
stocked.  There  is  a  shortage  of  liquor  *nd 
beer  due,  I  am  told,  to  transportation  prob- 
lems. The  officers'  clubs  are  only  open  as  a 
consequence  approximately  3  hours  a  day. 
This  should  be  corrected.  The  logistic  prob- 
lem in  supplying  this  area  is  tremendotis, 
although  surely  living  conditions  and  the 
type  of  area  involved  should  give  these 
Aleutian  bases  every  priority. 

Both  Navy  and  Army  are  building  good 
sound  doclcage  in  Adak  Bay. 

Hospital  facilities  at  Adak  and  on  the 
chain  are  ample.  The  only  women  on  the 
entire  chain  are  the  ntirses  assigned  to  the 
hospitals.  The  usual  set-up  Is  quonset  Pa- 
cific huts  and  the  doctors  in  charge  appear 
well  satisfied  The  flow  of  medical  supplies 
was  always  adequate.  Four  hundred  major 
operations  have  been  p>erformed  on  Adak 
alone  in  the  past  year. 

The  Army  and  Navy  appear  to  be  working 
In  complete  unison.  The  Army  being 
snowed  in  at  the  time,  bulldoaers  were  mak- 
ing progress  to  open  their  roads.  The  im- 
portance of  this  equipment  In  Alaska  might 
be  Illustrated  by  the  remark  of  one  Seabee 
working  on  a  closed  road.  "It  it  weren't  for 
these  damn  'cats'  there  wouldn't  be  any  way 
in  the  Aleutians." 

Constant  conferences  go  on  betvreen  Army 
and  Navy  commands  at  aU  times  both  on 
strategy  and  internal  matters.  Tbe  only 
friction  I  found  between  Army  and  Navy  on 
tbe  whole  trip  existed  over  locations  in 
which  to  establish  faculties  If  the  Navy  had 
taken  one  portion  of  the  island  and  the 
Army  had  s  position  not  as  valuable,  or  vice 
versa,  there  was  always  some  conflict  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  services  wotUd 
want  to  move  In  This  was  true  for  instance 
on  Adak.  where  the  Navy  had  established  a 
radio  range  and  the  Army  seemed  to  tiiink 
there  was  no  place  else  available  for  an 
ammtmition  dump.  The  revcrss  was  true 
at  Attu.  These  things,  bowevar.  are  very 
minor  matters  compared  to-  much  of  tbe 
confusion  that  existed  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  war  in  tbe  area,  snd  in  every  case  the 
oOcers  in  charge  of  tbe  matters  involved 
sat  around  a  table  and  worked  them  out 
without  trouble.  A  lot  of  this  restUU  too 
from  tbe  fact  that  wbere  there  Is  only  so 
mtKh  land  available  a  scramble  exists.  How- 
ever, sny  present  lack  of  tmlson  is  negligible 
and  never  goes  beyond  the  conference  stage. 

U*"  fscllitlcs  to  tbe  men  are  normal; 
however,  a  revamping  of  M.  A.  T.  8.  service 
providing  direct  contact  frtan  Adak  with 
Anchorage  with  shuttle  service  to  the  south- 
ward throtigh  Kodlsk,  C<^  Bay,  and  Dutch 
Harbor  would  provide  better  faciUtlCB 
through  to  most  of  the  men.    I  have  had 


conferences  since  my  return  upon  this  pro-  • 
posal  snd  such  service  Is  being  worked  cut. 
Admiral  Whiting  has  some  good  ideas  on  this. 

The  constant  complaint  along  the  whole 
chain  and  in  the  Alaskan  srea  was  the  feel- 
ing with  man;  of  the  men  who  had  been 
stuck  there  for  many  months  that  surely 
something  should  be  effected  to  effect  trans- 
fers and  reliefs.  It  is  agreed  that  the  type  of 
service  in  the  area  Justifles  a  better  turn -over 
of  replacements.  Althovigh  the  Navy  nor- 
mally attempts  to  effect  relief  in  most  areas 
after  18  months,  as  a  general  practice,  the 
hardships  of  the  Aleutian  service  would  seem 
to  Justify  a  maximum  of  no  more  than  13 
months.  Relief  should  then  be  effected, 
transportation  permitting. 

Recreatlon-wtse.  keen  disappointment  was 
expressed  in  many  instances  by  the  men 
over  the  type  of  U.  8.  O.  shows  given  them. 
Very  few  have  showed  up  and  those  havent 
l>een  up  to  the  standard  or  anticipation  of 
the  men.  Whether  or  not  advanced  reports 
regarding  U.  8.  O.  shows  are  too  optimistic  or 
whether  the  type  of  show  l)elng  sent  to  the 
Aleutians  Is  not  up  to  standard  should  be 
Investigated.  Because  of  transportation 
difficulties,  the  Ijcst  type  of  U.  8.  O.  for  this 
area  would  seem  to  be  Individual  artists  and 
stars  that  cculd  be  transported  with  mini- 
mum space. 

I  proceeded  after  8  days  to  Attu  with  an  ex- 
cellent break  in  the  weather  giving  um  oppor- 
tunity to  make  complete  air  pictures  of  tha 
excellent  chain  of  air  flelds  and  bases  between 
Adak  and  Attu.  Reconnaissance  was  made  of 
Klska  and  Amchitka.  These  flelds  arc  on 
ccmparatlvely  flat  islands  with  long  runways 
and  the  only  problem  existent  is  the  supply 
difficulties. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  Japanese  from 
Attu.  both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  have  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  development  of  the 
base.  The  Navy  has  an  excellent  air  field,  with 
adequate  strips  for  Isndlng  of  the  type  of  air- 
craft now  used  In  the  area.  It  is  hoped  that 
further  development  of  the  Navy  field  will  be 
such  to  allow  the  Army  to  participate  in  Joint 
use.  The  weather  on  Attu  is  the  most 
changeable  of  all  Islands  on  the  AleuUaiu. 

Attu  will  be  the  post-war  spring  board  for 
American  sir  routes  to  the  entire  Orient. 
The  expenditure  of  money  on  any  field  here 
will  have  recurrent  value  for  the  commercial 
and  military  for  many  years  to  come. 

Attu  has  a  fair  harbor  £>ocks  exist  to  han- 
dle cargo  ships  and  the  Ijase  has  potentialities. 
The  men  stationed  there  live  a  similar  life  to 
those  on  the  chain,  althougb  the  weather  Is  a 
bit  more  rugged.  Inasmuch  as  It  is  the  most 
advanced  and  newest  liase  in  the  area  many 
things  are  needed.  For  Instance,  the  few 
nurses  on  the  Island  at  the  naval  hospital 
were  completely  without  adequate  furniture. 
This  was  being  sent  to  them  from  Sitka. 
Oymnasium  facilities  were  not  adequate. 

These  men  participate  on  these  long  flights, 
and  facilities  for  their  personal  ears  at  tbe 
end  of  the  flight  should  be  consuntly 
watched.  For  example,  the  group  Itself  bad 
no  gymnaslimi  equipment  at  their  section 
base.  I  made  a  personal  note  of  this  and 
reported  same  to  tbe  Seattle  area  and  was 
sdvlsed  that  tbey  would  Immedistcly  send 
out  pioper  equipment.  The  cost  of  the  same 
Is  minute  as  compared  to  ke^ng  a  valuaMa 
fUer  In  physical  condition. 

An  acute  shortage  of  lumber  existed,  so 
mucb  sa  that  a  grsat  deal  of  tmautbonzed 
appropriating  was  fObBg  on  httwtut  divi- 
sions for  any  type  of  lumber  tbey  could  lay 
their  bands  on.  Much  difficulty  existed 
through  tbe  entire  cbam  In  trying  to  get  fin- 
ished lumber.  This  condition  was  also  re- 
ported. 

At  the  Attn  field  tbey  bad  recently  In- 
stalled Barto  lamps.    AU  aviators  and 
were  high  In  their  pimlie  of 

ITm  Japanese  base  on  tha 
tbm  Mand  has  already  beei 
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being  not  m  feMlbto  ••  the  pr«Mnt  locaUon 
of  our  b«kae.    Tb«7  again  picked  •  OMdlocr* 

I  ftpeot  4  day*  an  Attn  and  bad  opportunity 
to  talk  to  a  great  number  of  men  and  oOcers 
AiKI  iltHS.  The  morale  of  tbc  men  was  pretty 
mtath  fc>ycd  up  at  the  tune 

Ttta  f*t«ni  trip  wae  made  through  to  Adak 
and  then  by  amalicr  plane  from  Adak  to 
Dutch  Harbor  where  we  encounUred  the 
m<wt  ilaforable  weather  bvtt  finally  made  the 
Dutch  Harbor  «lrj:ort. 

At  Dutch  Harbor  I  found  great  develop- 
ment Binoe  my  laat  rlalt.  and  here  again  U  a 
baa*  which  U  making  itaelf  sblpabape  with 
no  enlargerrent  contemp!at«d.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  many  more  Aimy  men  stationed 
there  than  needed.  Including  Infantry. 

The  airfield  at  Dutch  Hartxir  la  not  aa  we 
would  ail  like,  but  topographical  condStlona 
are  such  to  make  It  almost  Imposalble  for  any 
enlargement  of  the  same. 

The  submarine  base  at  Dutch  Harbor  has 
proven  to  be  very  valuable.  Storage  and 
supplies  at  Dutch  Harbor  were  found  to  be 
good,  and  task  forces  or  military  movements 
baaed  to  the  westward  will  And  facilities 
ample  and  efficiently  administered.  Captain 
Lanny  Conn  is  commandant  The  eubma- 
rlne-repalr  facilities  at  Dutch  Harbor  should 
be  cealously  kept  up.  As  the  war  moves  west- 
ward. Dutch  Harbor,  like  Kodlak  and  Sitka, 
can  stand  a  reduction  of  personnel. 

After  weather  delay  In  Dutch  Harbor  1  pro- 
ceeded again  to  Kodlak  and  then  across  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  to  Annette  Island.  The 
weather  did  not  allow  the  Navy  plane  to  pro- 
ceed further  south,  so  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Army  I  hitchhiked  on  an  Army  trans- 
port to  Seattle. 

BeapcctfuUy  submitted. 

Wakrzn  G.  Macnusow. 

■ril-lflC   aBCOUKKMSATIOMS 

1.  Personnel  should  inunedlately  check  on 
ahortage  of  cooks  for  l>ases  west  of  Dutch 
Common  complaint,  cooks  not  avail- 


House  discontinued 


a.  Supplies  and  Accounts  should  make  Im- 
medlau  check  of  continuing  shortage  of  drag 
Un«a  In  area. 

3.  Much  of  the  equipment,  particularly  for 
eonatruction  work  not  fully  utilized  because 
of  lack  of  spare  parts.  Trucks,  bulldozers, 
and  like  shipped  to  area  in  good  shape  but  not 
sufflcieut  spare  parte  accompanying. 

4.  Question  of  finished  lumber  supply  Im- 
portant. Most  lumber  coming  up  Is  12  by  12. 
and  no  tongue -and-groove  lumber  for  neces- 
sary minimum  housing.  Lumber  situation 
causing  Dtamy  hardships.  For  example,  no 
lumber  available  at  Attu  for  sentry  houses. 

5.  All  outside  recreation  such  as  U.  8.  O. 
shows  sent  to  the  area  should  be  sent  to 
westward  first  and  work  back  to  the  chain. 
otherwise  many  of  them  never  get  out  to 
advanced  bases. 

6.  Adequate  supply  of  beverages,  hard  and 
soft,  is  too  spasmodic.  Type  of  life  should 
give  this  area  priority. 

7.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  attempt  to  get 
Kore.  barges  In  the  area. 

Other  general  recommendations  contained 
In  body  of  report. 


House  antl  Senate  Inrettisatiiif 
Gimmitteei 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missoun 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tussday.  AprU  1$,  1944 

tlr.  CXX^HRAN.    Mx.  Speaker,  recently 
wacn  I  stated  uniess  the  Senate  and 


the  practice  of  or- 


dering special  inve«  igatlons,  the  people 
would  cease  to  look  ipon  the  Congress  as 
the  legislative  branc  i  ol  the  Government, 
but  would  term  it  tl  e  department  ol  In- 
vestigations, I  had  ii  i  mind  the  many  res- 
olutions paawd  by  b  )th  Houses. 

Since  that  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  compiled  a  list  i  it  committees  grant- 
ed special  powers  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress that  are  activ '.  today.  The  Senate 
has  passed  no  less  th  an  38  resolutions  and 
the  House  30  resol  itions.  Many  other 
resolutions  are  pent  ing  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  for  Jlnv(  stlgations. 

What  disturbs  m<  most  is  the  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  We  have  committees  of 
the  House  duplicat  ng  the  work  of  the 
Senate,  and  commit  ees  of  the  Senate  go- 
ing over  the  same  ground  covered  by 
House  committees. 

I  am  going  to  nar  le  some,  where  there 
is  a  House  and  Seni  ite  committee  cover- 
ing the  same  field.  Some  of  the  subjects 
covered  are  product  on,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  f oo  I ;  obtaining  data  for 
appropriations  conmittees;  Indian  af- 
fairs; radio;  invest!  fating  war  contracts. 
Navy,  military,  and  merchant  marine; 
public  lands:  condi  ions  in  Puerto  Rfco; 
small   business:    cl  11   service;    national 


defense  programs; 


post-war  policy  and 


planning,  both  ecoiomic  and  military; 
conservation  of  will  life;  and  petroleum, 
and  aside  from  th  ^t  there  was  a  time 
when  both  the  House  and  Senate  had 
committees  Investii  ating  airplane  disas- 
ters. Then,  again,  there  has  been  some 
duplication  by  Sent  te  committees  of  the 
work  of  the  Dies  committee,  such  as 
investigating  civil  1  berties. 

How  can  we  justify  our  criticism  of 
duplication,  waste,  and  extravagance  in 
the  executive  dei  lartments  when  we 
practice  what  we  c(  mplain  of? 

I  concede  there  a  re  times  when  special 
investigations  are  r  ecessary  and  prove  to 
be  of  great  value. 

Of  course,  it  is  t  »o  late  now  to  act  on 
this  suggestion  dur  ng  this  Congress,  but 
I  say  in  future  an  (  ffort  should  be  made 
to  have  an  underst  mding  with  the  Sen- 
ate whereby  joint  committees  could  be 
appointed  and  not  have  one  branch  du- 
plicate the  work  of  the  other.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  i  he  high-ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Army.  <Iavy.  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  other  war  agencies  before  a 
Senate  committee  ane  day  and  a  House 
committee  the  nejt  day  going  over  the 
same  subject.  These  officials  are 
charged  with  the  r  jsponslbility  of  prose- 
cuting the  war  ard  should  be  at  their 
desks  just  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  lave  another  sugges- 
tion which  might  well  be  considered. 
Special  committee!  and  authority  to  in- 
vestigate by  Stan  ling  committees  are 
created  by  a  resolution  reported  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  Seldom  does  the 
House,  in  creating  this  authority,  thor- 
oughly discuss  the  question  of  expenses. 
If  it  does,  never  do '.  recall  where  a  limita- 
tion was  placed  i  i  the  resolution.  In 
other  words,  the  s  ty  is  the  limit  if  the 
House  so  desires,  t  is  my  thought  when 
a  resolution  is  brc  ught  in  by  the  Rules 
Committee  a  limit  of  cost  should  be  in- 
cluded. That  V.  o\  Id  not  mean  the  en- 
tire amount  would  have  to  be  appropri- 
ated but  It  would  terve  as  a  warning  to 


the  Committee  on  Accounts,  beyond  that 
limitation  you  shall  not  go.  It  would  also 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  committee 
they  mu.st  stay  within  that  amount  or 
return  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a 
further  authorization.  As  it  is  now  the 
Accoimts  Committee  feels,  as  an  agent 
of  the  House,  it  is  required,  when  the 
House  creates  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate, to  appropriate  funds.  In  this 
way,  if  a  conamittee  reached  the  limita- 
tion, the  House  would  have  a  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  It  desired  the 
committee  to  continue  its  activities.  For 
one.  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  continuance  of  some  of  our  pres- 
ent investigating  committees.  There  is 
a  difference  between  voting  to  extend 
authority  to  a  conmiittee  and  voting 
funds  for  expenses  of  that  crmmittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  should  proceed  with  cau- 
tion and  not  create  any  more  investi- 
gating committees  unless  absolutely  nec- 
essary. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  House  and 
Senate  committees  active  at  the  present 
time,  together  with  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  each  for  expenses. 

House  of  Representatives,  investigating 

committees 

(78th  Cong..  Apr.  1.  1944) 

STANDING  COMMriTEKS 

Total  amount 
authorized 

Air  navigation  and  commerce  (In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee) $10. 000 

Appropriation  Committee  Investiga- 
ting organization  and  operation 
of  Government  departments  and 
agencies 100, 000 

Appropriation  Committee  Investiga- 
tion of  subversive  activities 15,000 

Civilian  employment,  investigating 
Government  departments  (Civil 
Service    Commission) 84,500 

Columbia  River  and  tributaries 
(Commltee  on  Irrigation  and  Re- 
clamation)        6, 000 

Farm  security  Investigation  (Special 

Agriculture  Committee) --     30.000 

Farm  products  Investigation  (Agri- 
culture   Committee) 45,000 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  (Foreign 
Affairs  Committee) 600 

Defense  housing  program  (Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Commit- 
tee) _- - .. 10.000 

Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Investi- 
gation of  American  Indian 15.000 

Judiciary  Committee,  investigating 
Judges  Johnson  and  Watson  of 
Pennsylvania 2,  500 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  (national  defense  pro- 
gram)   —  127,000 

Military  Affairs  Committee,  national 
defense  program: 

Old    appropriation 65.000 

New    appropriation 90,  COO 

Naval  Affairs  Committee,  national 
defense  program: 

Old  appropriation 00.000 

New  appropriation 50.000 

Investigation  of  newsprint,  brand 
names,  and  so  forth  (Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee)   12.000 

Petroleum  Investigation  (Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee)   80.000 

Puerto   Rico   investigation    (Insular 

Affairs  Committee) 25.000 

Public    lands    investigation    (Publlo 

Lands  Commitiee) .     10.  (X)0 
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sraubmo  corni 1 1 1  ■■    f»ntinued 

Total  amount 
OMthorixeA 
Inveatlgatlon    of    roads,    highway*. 
Inldgca.      etc.      (Committee     oo 

RoMls) - (*) 

Xnrestlgatkm  ol  gtiayule  aa  rubber 

(Agriculture  Committee)-^ —    tS.OOO 

*|fo  funds  authorized. 


United  SUte$  Senate— <3oDiiantA 


Conservation  Wildlife  Resources 
(Congreeaman  RoBOtraoM,  Vir- 
ginia, chairman) tr.soo 

Investigating  Federal  Communica- 
tions  Commission    (Congressman 

Lea,  California,  chairman) 110,000 

Investigating  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  beyond  the 
scope  of  their  authority  (Con- 
gressman SMrrH,  Virginia,  chair- 
man) - -- 80.000 

Small  Biislneae,  National  Defense 
(Congressman      Pathah,      T*»b. 

chairman)  _ 67,500 

tJn-Amerlcan  Activities  (Congress- 
man Dies,  Texas,  chairman) 652,600 

Post-war  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning (Congressman  Coucsa,  Mis- 
sissippi,  chairman) 100.000 

Post-war  Military  Policy  (Congress- 
man WoonatJM,  Virginia,  chair- 
man)  25,000 

Joint  Committee  to  Attend  Parlia- 
mentary Association  of  Canada 
(Congressman  Sloom,  New  York, 

chairman) - 1.000 

Joint  Committee  Commemorating 
the  Centennial  of  the  Telegraph 
(Hoiise  share)   (Senator  Wheelbb, 

Montana,   chairman) -      2.000 

Joint  Committee  Noneasential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  (Senator  Btsd, 
Virginia,  chairman)  (House 
share) 20.000 

United  States  Senate 


RcnoliitioD 
agreed  to— 


STAKDnc  COMMITTX18 

Ajriculture  and  Forestry: 
invpstliratlng    District    Of 
Columbia  Commodity 

Prices 

Inveetigsting  ProdoctiOD, 
Distribution,  and  Con- 
sumption of  Food - 

Investigsting  Rural  Klec- 
iriflcation  Administra- 
tion  — 

iDvistlRnting    Synthetic 

Alcohol  and  Rubber 

Appropriations:    Obtaiaing 

Factual  Data,  etc 

Commerce:  Investlgatlnj  Alr- 

plane  DisasU>rs 

District  of  Columbls;  Investi- 
gating AdministrHtion  and 
Opt  ration     of     District     of 

Columbia  Water  System 

Education  and  Labor: 

InvestiKating  Physical  Fit- 
ness of  CiviUaa  Popula- 
tion, etc 

InvestiRstlnf  ViolatioB  of 

the  Rights  of  Labor 

Foreign  ReWtioiis:  For  Ex- 
penses of  Entertaining  Dis- 
tinguished VlMtors.  etc 

Indian  AfTairs:  Malsin^  a  Sur- 
vey (if  Indian  Comlitjons 

Interstate  Commerce: 

Investigating  Ban  on  R<v 
cordings  oy  Americwi 
Federation  of  MuJicis  «. 
Investigating  t:upply  and 
Distribution  of  Hydro- 
electric Power 

Investigating  Bhortaga  of 

Railroad  Equipment 

lavestlgating  IntematioDal 
CesiaonicatioB    by 

Win.  Radio,  etc 

Judiciary: 

Investlgatinf  Operations  of 
tbe   AkohoUc  BevanfS 

industry 

Investigating  Authority  of 
Eiecutire  Orders 


Total 
amount 
author- 
ised 


Feb.   25,  ms 

June    1.1i>43 

Feb.     8, 1M4 

do 

Oct.    14.1943 
Feb.    4, 1943 

Jan.    25,1943 

June    2;1943 
Feb.     8, 1944 

July     1,1943 


Jan. 

25,1943 

Feb. 

1 

4.1943 

June  36, 1943 

Feb. 

1M944 

Mar. 

28^1944 

Nev. 

16, 1943 

Mar 

30,1944 

MJitary  AOsifs:     _ 
InrestigatiiiK    W« 

traeU 

CoaMcttof  MobMsaUsB 
of  Tecnaelogieiil 

BesouroH 

Naval    Affairs:  Irarectkm   of 

Naval  EnabUsfaments 

Post  OfRorf  and  Post  Beads: 
I  n vest  igat  ing  A  rocrican-Can- 

ada  Hichway,  etc 

Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 
Investigating  Administra- 
tion of  National  Munu- 

nirnts.  etc     . 

Invent irating  Mineral  Re- 

sourws       .   

liivesti^ting   Administra- 
tion of  Public  I.and.<i  

Territories  and  lii.stilar  Affairs: 
Invent  igatin?  Economic  Con- 
ditions in  Puerto  Rico.  etc... 

sricuL  coMurrTEEs 

American  Small  Business 

Cintraiitttion  ol  Heavy  In- 
dustry  - 

Operation    of    Civil    Bervice 

Laws.  .  

Oawiline  and  Furl  Oil  Sborlagos. 
Oimration    of     Programs     for 

National  D<>fense  

Post-war  Economic  Policy  and 

Planning --     

Production,      Transportation, 

and  Vfe  of  Fuels  W  eft  of  th* 

MissisJ'pP'  River 

Effects  o(  .''ilver  I'urchase  Act 

of  1934. .- .--- - 

Conservation  of  Wild  Animal 

Life ---  ■ 

Production,      Transportation, 

and  Marketing  of  Wool 

Campaign     Expenditures     of 

President,    Vice    President, 

and  Seiiators  in  1944     - ;  v  i " 
Petroleum    Resourcrs   Within 

and    Outsi<)e    the    United 

States 


$1,000 

6^000 

7.500 
11,500 
30.000 
15.000 

4000 

8.000 

20i000 

1,000 
109,000 

8,000 

3,000 

1.500 

4000 

10,000 
8,000 


Dec.  ?l.n43 
July     7, 1943 

July     1.1943 

July     R,  1943 

Jan.   »,1M3 

do 

Dee.  21.19a 

Feb.  2M943 

Dec.  21,1843 

Jan.  28.19a 
Feb     i,l9a 

Feb     8. 1944 

Mar.  14  I9tt 

Feb  4.19a 
Jan.  28, 19a 
Apr.  lim 
Feb.    8, 1944 

Mar.  30. 1944 

Mar.  13, 1944 


12.900 
ItOO 

1,500 

3,000 
8.000 

35,000 

a&ooo 

115,000 

4000 

2,600 
22.500 

4oaooo 

14000 

10.000 

10.000 

103.000 

I    34000 

30.000 

24000 
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.  p.  B.  Explains  Ma^nesiam  Cut-Back 
m  Proiiuction  at  D.  P.  C  Plant  in 
Neyada 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18, 1944 
Mr  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  belief  that  the  foUowing  ex- 
change of  letters  between  myself  and 
Philip  D.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Alu- 
minum and  Magnesium  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  is  of  sufBcient 
importance  to  include  in  the  Record.  It 
is  self-explanatory,  citing  W.  P.  B.'s  rea- 
soiiS  for  a  recently  ordered  cut-back  in 
magnesium  production  at  the  D.  P.  C. 
plant  of  Basic  Magnesium.  Inc..  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  Following  is  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  sent  a  few  days  after  a 
speech  by  Senator  Pat  McCakraw,  of 
Nevada,  in  which  the  Senator  objected  to 
the  cut-back  order: 

Ann.  13.  1»M. 

Mr.  Phiup  D.  WfLOON, 

Director,  Aluminum  ai\d 
Magnesium  Division. 

War  Production  Board, 

Wa»htni/ton.  D.  O. 
Dear  lift.  WiMOw:  I  l»ve  noted  with  con- 
glderable  Intereet  tb*  remarka  ol  Benator  Pat 


MbCaaaAH.  of  Nevada,  made  In  the  8en»M 
Batuiday.  AprU  1.  in  regard  to  a  propoaal  of 
the  War  Production  Board  to  cut  back  pro- 
duction at  tbe  Laa  Vegaa.  Nev  ,  plant  o<  BmIc 
lilnj^^««^iiw  Inc.,  a  Defense  Plant  Corporatloo 

project. 

Senator  lloCanaw  cbarfca  tbat  If  tlwre  U 
to  be  •  cut-b*ck  In  ina<nwHini  prodticttoo.  It 
itiouUl  be  inatituted  at  D.  P.  C.  planu  In 
Michigan,  opermted  bjr  Dow  MagnMlum  Cor- 
poratloo. a  dlTlaion  of  Dow  Chemlcfl  Oo. 
Tbe  Senator  alao  charges,  directly  and  by  re- 
peated inference,  that  W.  P.  B.'a  dedalon  to 
nmke  the  cut -back  at  the  Laa  Vegaa  plant 
waa  Influenced  by  the  fact  that  perhaps  cer- 
tain offlclaU  of  W.  P.  B.  were  former  empioy- 
eea  of  Dow  and  thua  partial  to  Dow  Interest*. 
I  am  only  Interested  In  tbe  actual  facta  of 
the  Bltuatlon.  and  not  at  all  In  personalities 
as     such.     Furthermore,     it     doesn't     seem 
strange  to  me  that  W.  P.  B.  may  Indeed  have 
bad  the  advice  of  some  former  Dow  people, 
although  I  do  not  know  at  all  that  thla  la 
true.    In  fact.  I  am  Informed  It  la  not  true. 
Nevertheleas.   If   you  want   to  know   about 
automobiles,  you  go  to  the  automobile  people, 
and  it  would  t>e  the  same  with  magnesium. 

After  all,  Dow  waa  the  only  producer  of 
magnesium  metal  in  thla  country  prior  to 
the  present  war,  the  Arm  having  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollara  In  experlmenutlon  over  a 
period  of  25  yeara.  perfecting  its  magnesium 
proceEses  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion's metal  Indtistrles  apparently  didn't  feel 
that  there  was  much  of  any  commercial 
future  for  this  new  material.  If  Dow  kncwa 
more  about  making  magnealum,  and  can 
make  It  more  economically.  U  is  because  this 
firm  learned  the  hard  way.  and  kept  at  It 
tbe  longest  time. 

Nevertheleas  the  facta  should  be  able  to 
ppoalc  for  themselves  and.  In  view  of  Senator 
McCARaAN's  comments,  what  1  should  like  to 
have  from  your  office  Is: 

First,  the  complete  factual  backgrcund 
which  led  to  the  cut-back  order  for  Baalc 
Mrgnesium,  Ir.c  ; 

S?cond.  any  remarks  you  care  to  make  re- 
garding Senator  McCAaaANs  charges  that 
personalities  entered  Into  the  declalon. 

Third,  any  further  Information   ycu   can 
give  me  that  Is  pertinent  to  the  case. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Albibt  J.  Enckl. 

Pollowing  Is  Mr.  Wilson's  reply, 
specifically  answering  Senator  McCah- 
rah's  charges  and  giving  the  factual 
background  which  led  up  to  the  cut-back 
order  at  tbe  Government  plant  in 
Nevada: 

Apsu.  17.  1»44. 
Hon.  ALBxar  J.  Enckl. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Comcrcssman  Kmgsl:  Tou  have  aaked 
me  in  your  letter  of  Aprtl  13.  1944.  to  x>m- 
ment  on  the  remarks  of  Senator  Pat  McOar- 
SAN.  of  Nevada,  made  In  the  Senate  on  April  I 
concerning  a  proposal  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  to  cut  back  production  In  the 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  plant  of  Baalc  Magnealum. 
Inc..  a  Defense  Plant  Corporation  project. 
You  have  particularly  called  my  attention  to 
the  Senator's  charges,  directly  and  by  repeated 
Inference,  that  the  War  Production  Board's 
decision  to  make  the  cut -back  at  the  Las 
Vegaa  plant  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
perhaps  certain  officials  of  W.  P.  B.  were 
former  employees  of  Dow  and  thus  partial  to 
Dow  interests. 

With  regard  to  the  Senator's  charges.  I 
told  him  prior  to  his  making  his  address  to 
the  Senate  that  neither  I  nor  any  member  ot 
the  Aluminum  and  Magneamm  Division,  or 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  RTf 
member  of  the  War  Production  Board,  had 
ever  worked  for  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  or  had 
been  "members  of  boards  of  dlrectora  of 
present  or  prospective  competitors  of  Baslo 
Magnesium."  Senator  McCAaaAw  alao  re- 
marked that  "a  man  who  in  years  past  has 
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•erved  prlT«te  lixlustry.  and  who  now  Meka 
to  MTV*  prtvmf  Industry  In  some  capacity 
by  reaaon  of  bU  place  on  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  la  not  ■erring  hla  country  as  he 
ahould  aerve  It.  If  he  were  In  some  other 
eountriea  I  might  mention  at  this  time,  not 
only  would  hla  serrlces  not  be  called  for  in 
the  Oovernment.  but  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  stood  up  against  a  wall  at  sunrise." 
Z  am  glad  to  say  that  in  no  Instance  have 
any  of  the  men  responsible  for  planning  the 
programs  of  the  Aluminum  and  Magnesium 
Division  been  seeking  to  serve  private  in- 
rtuitry  or  been  Influenced  by  "how  the  par- 
ttovlar  enterprise  which  they  served  in  years 
put  can  be  successful  against  lu  competitors 
te  the  poet- war  era." 

Tou  aakad  for  the  complete  factual  back- 
ground which  led  to  the  cut -back  order  for 
BaMc  Magnesium.  Inc.  Curtailment  of  the 
Bmic  Magnealum  plant  Is  part  of  a  general 
program  involving  the  complete  shut-down 
of  two  other  mafncaium  plants  and  the  par- 
Ital  curtailmant  of  three  more,  affecting  a 
total  of  6  of  the  15  planu  now  producing 
magnesium  In  the  United  States.  The 
Alumlnxmi  and  Magnesium  Dlvtalon  orlgi- 
naUy  devel<^Md  Its  magneeium -product  ion 
program  to  prorlde  adaquately  for  the  stated 
ngotoMBMita  of  the  armed  services.  The 
pngnm  was  expedited  In  every  way  pos- 
sible and  we  now  find  ourselves  In  the  com- 
fortable position  of  being  able  to  provide 
not  only  all  of  the  magnesium  which  is 
demanded  by  the  war  effort  and  essential 
elTlUan  requirements  but  of  having  a  pro- 
ductive capacity  substantially  In  excess  of 
those  requirements.  This  surplus  capacity 
situation  has  come  about  wholly  through  the 
inability  of  the  armed  servlcea  to  use  as 
much  magnesium  as  they  originally  stated 
to  us  would  be  necessary.  Production  was 
continued  without  curtailment  \mtll  a  sub- 
stantial stock  pile  of  magnesium  metal  had 
been  accumulated  and  the  decision  to  cut- 
back production  was  reached  only  when  it 
became  obvious  that  the  ever-growing  sur- 
plus was  becoming  tumscessarlly  large. 
The  policy  of  the  War  Production  Board 
docs  not  permit  the  continued  expenditure 
of  labor  and  materials  in  continuing  pro- 
duetlosi  of  any  commodity  beyond  the  point 
vbera  It  can  be  considered  essential  to  the 
•ucesasful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  individual  plants  which  were  selected 
lor  cut-bsck  were  those  which  In  our  best 
Judgment  would  contribute  most  by  their 
eurtallmsnt  to  the  war  effort,  whether  the 
saving  might'  be  in  labor,  transportation, 
fuel  oU.  coal,  or  other  esssntial  materials. 
In  the  case  of  Basic  Magnesium  a  careful 
determination  was  made  as  to  the  labor  which 
could  be  rtieased  in  the  Southwest  where 
manpower  is  critically  short,  of  the  saving 
in  the  coivsumptlon  of  critically  needed  fuel 
oil  in  that  same  area  which  could  be  effected 
If  the  electric  power  consumed  by  the  Basle 
Magnesium  plant  were  released,  of  the  trans- 
portation which  would  be  aaved  by  elimlnat- 
tng  the  movement  of  large  tonnages  of.  peat 
moss  from  Canada,  and  of  the  magneslte 
and  calcined  magnsata  OMd  for  feed  from 
the  mines  at  OaMs,  NsT..  SM  miles  by  road 
to  tha  plant,  and  foittasnnore  of  the  amount 
of  ddWlBe.  erttleatty  needed  in  the  war  ef- 
fort, which  coxild  be  released  for  use  else- 
wbsre  If  it  were  not  consumed  In  the  Las 
plant 

investigations  showed  that  approxi- 
mately 1.500  leas  msn  would  be  needed  at 
Las  Vegas  and  100  leas  men  at  Oabbs  if 
operations  at  Basic  Magnesium,  Inc.,  were 
ctirtsUsd  by  40  percent.  It  was  further 
dctarmined  that  between  130,000  and  135.000 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  could  be  saved  sach  month 
If  the  amount  of  electric  power  used  by  40 
peroant  of  Basic  li.^ti'^esltun's  cspacity  were 

for  transfer  to  California,  thus  mak- 
down  of  certain  fuel- 
nnits  in  California. 


percent 


Changes  in  the  Las 
now  being  made  will 
of  Canadian  peat 
the  extent  of  60  to 
capacity.     By   curtail 
amotUQt   of   40 
most  if  not  all  of  the 
operation  will  result 
sary  the  transportation 
per   month   of   peat 
Island  in  British 
proposed  curtailment 
necessary  to  move 
neslte  and  calcined 
miles    by    motortrucl ; 
Vegas.     The  add! 
made  available  unde  ■ 
requirements  of  the 
win  amount  to  a 
month. 

As  regards  the  Ia|or 
been  advised  by  the 
men  who  might  be 
be   used   most   effect 
areas  of  Los  Angeles, 
centers  of  labor  shortage 
that  the  proposed 
the  heavy  drain  on 
area  caused  by  the 
replacement  labor  foi 

As  regards  the  savfig 
by  the  Office  of  War 
135.000  barrels  of 
be  saved  contlnuousl; 
This  was  confirmed 
Division  of  Power  of 
partment  of  the 
March  24.  1944,  whlcl  i 
tor  McCAsaAN.  in  wqich 
energy  released  by  a 
production    at   Baalc 
used  to  replace  oll- 
Callfomla  throughou 
that  this  would  result 
some    1.400.000    to 
average  ranging 
4.400  barrels  per  day 
He  further  stated 
mand  for  fuel  oil 
is  approximately  540|)00 
average  daily  pr 
indicating  a  daily  deficit 

A  careful  comparla  m 
Ings  which  would  refult 
of  40   percent   in 
Magnesium,  Inc.,  sm  1 
of  50  percent  of  the 
vllle.  Mich.,  plant  ow^ed 
Corpot-ation  and 
Dow    Magnesium 
which  would  b»  savetl 
Marysvllle  and  at  thi 
plant  would   amoun 
men  in  a  group  n 
tons  of  coal  coming 
Virginia  would  be 
curtailment.    The 
tons  of  magnesium 
from  Ludlngton, 
Marysvllle.  Mich.,  w^uld 
over-all  cost  of  the 
the  Marj'svllle  plant 
per  pound  less  than 
of  equivalent  quality 
nesium.  Inc.    Takin ; 
of  the  factors   Invor^ed 
obvious  that   a 
effort  could  be 
at  Basic  Magnesium 
No  consideration 
post-war  competitive 
As  a  matter  of  fact  t  oth 
owned  by  Defense  Ppnt 

As  regards  peat- 
the  wholly  owned  plants 
Co..  which  before 
ducer  of  magneslun  i 
have    a    combined 
pounds  of  magnesium 
capacity  of  Basic 
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Vegas  plant  which  are 

i^ult  in  the  elimination 

mc  ss  from  the  process  to 

JO  percent  of  Its  total 

ng   production    In   the 

the   eliminatton   of 

peat  moss  used  in  the 

thus  malting  unneces- 

of  some   1.200  tons 

moss   from   Vancouver 

Collimbla  to  Nevada.    The 

also  will  make  it  un- 

allout  5.700  tons  of  mag- 

n  agnesla  per  month,  350 

from   Oabbs    to   Las 

tlonil  chlorine  which  will  be 

this  program  for  the 

Ctiemlcal  Warfare  Service 

ppn^imately  1,400  tons  per 

situation,  we  have 

».  M.  C.  that  the  1.600 

released  In  Nevada  could 

vely  In  group   1  labor 

i  an  Francisco,  and  other 

They  further  state 

ci^-tailment  would  relieve 

labor  market  in  that 

continued  recruitment  of 

the  Basic  plant. 

of  fuel  oil.  a  stirvey 
Utilities  Indicated  that 
oil  per  month  could 
through  1944  and  1945. 
ay  the  Director  of  the 
the  United  States  De- 
In  a  letter,  dated 
he  addressed  to  Sena- 
he  stated  that  the 
10-percent  reduction  In 
Magnesium   could    b« 
steam  generation  in 
1944.     His  letter  stated 
in  an  oil  saving  of 
.600.000   barrels,   or   an 
3.800  barrels  and 
over  a  12-month  period, 
the  average  dally  de- 
tbe  Paclflc  coast  area 
barrels  and  that  the 
1  Is  420.000  barrels, 
of  120.000  barrels, 
was  made  of  the  saT- 
from  a  curtailment 
production  of  Basle 
from  the  curtailment 
]  reduction  of  the  Marys- 
by  the  Defense  Plant 
for  D.  P.  C.  by  the 
Corporation.    The     labor 
by  such  a  cut -back  at 
Ludlngton,  Mich.,  feed 
to  approximately  400 
Approximately  19,500 
1  rom  Kentucky  and  West 
monthly  by  such  a 
1  ransportation    of    7.800 
:hloride  feed  per  month 
250  mUes  by  raU  to 
be  eliminated.    The 
magnesium  produced  at 
Is  approximately  2  cents 
the  cost  of  magnesium 
produced  at  Basic  Mag- 
into  consideration  all 
it  appeared   to  us 
saving  for   the  war 
by  a  reduction 
han  at  Marysvllle.  Mich, 
was  given  to  the 
p>osition  of  either  plant, 
of  them  are  entirely 
Corporation, 
competition,  however, 
of  the  Dew  Chemical 
war  was  the  sole  pro- 
in  the  United  States, 
capacity    of    36.000,000 
per  year.    The  rated 
Magnesium  Is  112,000.000 
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pounds  per  year  and  If  operated  at  60  per- 
cent of  this  capacity,  Basic  would  produce 
67,200.000  pounds  per  year.  This  rate  is 
nearly  twice  the  combined  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  privately  owned  plants  of  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  It  is  true  that  the  Dow 
organization  through  Dow  Magnesium  Cor- 
poration is  operating  for  the  Government 
other  plants  with  a  combined  capacity  of 
162,000.000  pounds  per  year.  These  plants 
are.  however,  owned  outright  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  unless  the  Government  should 
be  willing  to  sell  them  to  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  after  the  war  that  company  would  be  left 
with  a  very  minor  part  in  the  whole  mag- 
nesium picture.  It  wotild  seem  that  Basic 
Manesium,  Inc.,  operating  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  67,000,000  pounds  per  year  and  with  a 
potential  capacity  of  112.000.000  pounds  per 
year,  should  be  able  to  compete  effectively 
against  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  36.000,000  pounds  per  year. 

Senator  McCakhan  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  what  is  known  as  the  Vernon  plant,  an 
altunlnum  plant  In  southern  California, 
should  be  closed  down  with  the  release  of 
some  3,000  men  In  the  critical  Los  Angeles 
labor  area  Instead  of  curtailing  Basic  Mag- 
nesium. Senator  McCabsam  is  not  fully  in- 
formed regarding  the  facts  of  this  case,  since 
the  aluminum  ingot  plant  to  which  he  obvi- 
ously refers  Is  located  at  Torrance,  Calif.,  and 
employs  about  600  men.  The  plant  at  Vernon 
which  employs  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
men  Is  an  aluminum  fabricating  plant  that 
produces  aluminum  forgings,  castings,  ex- 
truded shapes,  tubing,  and  other  fabricated 
products  used  almost  entirely  by  the  aircraft 
plants  In  that  immediate  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  if  it  were  practicable  to  close  down 
both  the  Torrance  and  the  Vernon  plant,  it 
would  be  highly  uneconomic  to  ship  the  fab- 
ricated material  from  far-distant  plants  to 
the  aircraft  plants  in  southern  California 
which  use  It.  However,  the  over-all  situation 
In  aluminum  Ingot  and  fabricated  products 
will  not  permit  of  any  curtailment  of  the  ao- 
tlvlties  at  either  Torrance  or  Vernon. 

I  trust  that  this  letter  will  answer  your 
questions  satisfactorily.    Please  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  upon  me  If  you  would  like  any 
ftirther  information  in  this  connection. 
Very  tnily  yotu^ 

Philip  D.  Wiisoif, 

Director  Aluminum-Maipiesi'um  Division. 

I  believe  any  fair-minded  person  read- 
ing Mr.  Wilson's  letter,  will  agree  that  it 
constitutes  a  sound  and  comprehenslvf 
reply  to  Senator  McCAatAM's  charges. 


MabtenaBce  of  a  Lastiag  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIELD,  JR. 

OF  vntGINIA 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  struggle  between  the  Allies  and  Ger- 
many reaches  a  climax  It  is  apparent  that 
the  United  States  cannot  remain  aloof 
from  the  new  world  order  that  is  in  the 
making.  Regardless  of  how  the  war 
might  turn  out.  the  world  as  we  knew  it 
in  1939  has  vanished.  The  realization  is 
upon  us  that  whatever  we  attempt  to  ac- 
complish in  the  way  of  a  lasting  peace 
will  be  met  with  failure  if  the  basis  of  our 
effort  in  that  direction  is  limited  to  plati- 
tudes about  international  cooperation  or 


the  restoration  of  the  status  quo.  If  the 
concerted  action  of  the  Allies  is  to  be  re- 
warded tills  time  they  will  have  to  dem- 
onstrate now  and  from  here  on  that  they 
are  resolved  to  preserve  three  essentials 
of  democracy:  The  first,  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  the  individual;  the  second, 
government  responsibility  to  the  people; 
and  the  third  is,  the  adoption  of  some  in- 
ternational organization  of  representa- 
tives of  Russia.  Great  Britain.  China, 
and  the  United  States,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  to  maintain  by  force,  if 
necessary,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  League  of  Nations  provides  a  back- 
ground of  rich  experience  for  future  in- 
ternational organization.  Such  an  or- 
ganization should  be  given  compulsory 
jurisdiction  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 
It  should  have  at  its  disposal  an  interna- 
tional police  force,  preferably  an  air 
force,  and  it  should  be  iwovided  with  ef- 
fective machinery  for  economic  coopera- 
tion. To  succeed,  it  will  require  in  a 
much  larger  measure  a  willingness  on  our 
part  to  greater  sacrifices  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, and  much  more  international 
planning  and  control  over  armaments 
than  has  hitherto  been  developed. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a 
planned  international  order,  certainly  so 
far  as  such  a  system  will  serve  to  prolong 
peace.  Americans  of  whatever  political 
persuasion  will  endorse  such  a  plan,  but 
to  develop  a  planned  international  order, 
for  this  purpose  there  is  no  way  under  the 
sun  to  do  it  except  by  giving  authority  to 
governments.  We  must  codify  a  system 
of  world  law,  and  in  no  other  way  can  a 
world  code  be  fashioned.  Our  people 
hesitate  to  make  such  a  commitment  be- 
cause deeply  Ingrained  within  them  Is  the 
fear  of  depotism.  This  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  This  fear  is  the  back- 
ground out  of  which  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike  pluck  their  varied  con- 
tentions. It  is  the  lute  upon  which  a 
colossal  discord  is  played.  This  conflict 
between  the  desire  for  international  or- 
der and  the  desire  for  freedom  creates 
the  dilemma  of  democracy.  We  cannot 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  This  di- 
lemma must  be  solved  If  we  are  going  to 
achieve  a  new  democratic  order  in  our 
international  relationships. 

There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  are 
getting  ready  for  the  orchestration.    The 
coming  national  election  sets  the  stage 
and  guarantees  packed  houses  for  the 
innumerable  maestros  who.  all  over  the 
country,   will   be   conducting   violently 
amid  great  sound  and  fury.    Por  ex- 
ample, last  week  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  was  en- 
couraging   his   party   by   predicting    a 
wholesale  desertion  of  the  Democratic 
Party    in    November    by    foreign-bom 
voters  In  protest  against  some  of  the  ad- 
ministration s    wartime    policies    which 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  interests 
of  their  former  countries.    Members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  will  no  doubt  pub- 
licly proclaim  the  momenUry  advantage, 
at  least,  of  other  racial  groups  who  are 
thinking  solely  of  the  interests  of  their 
native  countries.    Polish- American  peo- 
ple arc  bitterly  resentful  against  RussU 
for  its  aggressive  plans  against  Poland; 
Italians  in  crowded  cities  of  America  are 


complaining  because  for  the  moment  In 
Italy  we  have  recognized  a  Fascist  leader 
and  the  King;  Jews  are  not  quite  happy 
because  of  the  British  white  paper,  and 
the  military  situation  which  affects  the 
Zionist  movement  in  Palestine,  and  some 
Irish  citizens  are  unhappy  because  the 
administration  is  in  accord  with  the 
British  in  their  demands  on  Eire.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  antagonistic  ele- 
ments in  the  country. 

So.  will  begin  this  unmusical  rendition. 
The  country  heard  it  played  in  1919. 
There  will  be  the  usual  variations.  It 
will  be  rendered  In  every  key  and  octave 
depending  upon  how  it  harmonizes  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  It  will 
nimble  in  some  quarters  with  dislike  for 
the  British.  Its  high  notes  will  intro- 
duce the  new  social  order.  It  will  reg- 
ister the  controversy  on  trade  agree- 
ments and  economic  reconstruction.  It 
will  depict  all  differences  and  shades  of 
opinion.  The  concert  will  be  inter- 
rupted only  long  enough  to  count  the 
votes,  and  then  it  will  continue  to  play, 
but  this  time  the  performance  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  transferred  to  the  floor  of 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  score  will  have  been  written.  It 
will  have. been  tried  out  in  the  country- 
side, in  every  buggytown  and  great  city 
in  the  country.  As  a  musical  hit  it  will 
be  a  dismal  failure.  Its  utter  lack  of 
harmony  will  kill  its  sales  here  at  home 
and  we  could  not  give  it  away  to  our 
erstwhile  allies. 

We  have  known  all  along  that  there 
were  bound  to  be  differences  of  opinion 
between  Russia.  Great  Britain,  and  our- 
selves, when  we  got  around  to  forming 
some  sort  of  international  order.  To 
surmount  that  difficulty  is  enough,  but 
with  the  knowledge  of  our  failure  in 
President  Wilson's  time  to  effect  a  last- 
ing peace,  it  Is  unbelievable  that  we  shall 
be  so  stupid  this  time. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in  June 
of  1938  made  this  statement: 

The  most  ImporUnt  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  human  race  Is  that  of  establish- 
ing throughout  the  world,  as  the  foundation 
of  further  progress,  an  unshakable  regime 
of  order  under  law. 

The  foregoing  is  a  principle  to  which 
everyone  will  8ubscril>e.  Munich  and  all 
subsequent  events  in  Europe  have  dem- 
onstrated that  if  civUization  is  to  pro- 
gress we  must  have  order  under  law. 
How  can  we  expect  Secretary  Hull  to  hope 
to  successfully  advocate  this  principle 
without  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country? 
How  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace  unless  every  citizen  not 
only  subscribes  to  this  principle  but  is 
prepared  and  determined  to  unselflshly 
lay  aside  every  consideration  which  could 
impede  us  in  our  quest  for  a  lasting 
peace.  If  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  peace  table  are  going  to 
demand  an  unshakable  regime  of  order 
under  law  we  shall  have  slight  chance  of 
success  in  acliieving  so  desirable  an  end 
imless  we  Americans  have  given  unas- 
sailable proof  to  the  world  that  we  are 
willing  to  implement  such  a  move.  To  do 
this  calls  for  unprecedented  action.  We 
cannot  hope  to  avoid  the  same  fate  which 
befell  the  League  of  Nations  unless  as 


peacemakers  we  carry  to  the  peace  table 
the  positive  and  imquestioned  backing 
of  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 
Peacemakers  cannot  begin  to  function 
unless  there  is  unanimity  and  accord 
among  those  whom  they  represent. 

In  January  of  1918.  with  U-boats  sink- 
ing tons  of  Allied  shipping  each  month 
and  when  the  Germans  were  bringing  up 
their  big  guns  to  shell  Parts.  President 
Wilson  announced  his  14  points.    Twen- 
ty-six years  later  with  the  Germans  hold- 
ing their  own  In  Italy,  the  invasion  of  the 
Continent  not  yet  begun.  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  announces  his  17  points  of 
American    policy.     There    Is   universal 
agreement  on  the  points  enunciated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.    There  is  univer- 
sal complaint  because  no  plan  Is  set  forth 
by  which  these  laudable  points  may  be 
obtained.     Simply  winning  the  war  in 
Europe    will    not    achieve    them.     We 
learned  that  when  we  were  victorious  In 
World  War  No.  1.    Everywhere  Mr.  Hull's 
call  for  international  organization  backed 
by  force  has  met  with  warm  approval. 

As  never  before  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try wish  to  avoid  the  old  days  of  inter- 
national anarchy.    If  American  opinion 
is  not  to  recoil  after  the  war  from  the 
realities   of   international   politics  and 
once  more  attempt  to  escape  in  isolation- 
ism, we  have  got  to  begin  now  to  follow 
a  course -of  unity  of  thought  and  action. 
If  we  are  to  convince  the  representatives 
of  other  Allied  countries  at  the  peace 
table  that  we  are  in  earnest  we  have  got 
to  present  a  solid  front  on  foreign  policy. 
If  we  are  going  to  put  the  breath  of  real- 
ity into  Mr.  Hull's  17  points,  we  must  ad- 
journ politics  at  the  point  where  tbe  wa- 
ters of  the  Atlantic  lave  our  beaches. 
Peacemaking  is  team  work  and  unless  we 
can  coordinate  the  play  of  our  own  team 
"we  can  scarcely  hope  to  play  well  in  the  • 
international  matches. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  has  al- 
ready been  taken  by  Mr.  Hull.  He  has 
requested  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  designate  a  subcommittee 
to  consult  with  the  Department  of  State 
on  problems  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishruent  of  an  international  peace  or- 
ganization. A  like  committee  will  be 
apiwinted  in  the  House,  and  these  com- 
mittees will  be  of  great  value  in  carrying 
the  congressional  viewpoint  Into  the  task 
of  working  out  a  peace  poUcy.  Thie  la 
not  enough.  The  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  should  be  a  sounding 
board  from  which  the  will  of  the  people 
in  this  matter  should  be  projected. 
There  wiU  be  Uttle  to  project  if  in  the 
coming  campaign  prejudice  in  its  myriad 
forms,  ambition,  avarice,  personal  ani- 
mosity, and  party  opposition,  are  played 

upon. 

There  are  in  the  country  today  some 
militant  groups  creating  an  interest  in 
and  appreciation  for  the  necessity  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  U  in  time  they 
are  Joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
equally  determined  people  we  cannot  lose 
the  peace,  and  we  could  witness  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  Partka 
whose  conventions  are  soon  to  be  *"*** 
and  whose  platforms  are  yet  to  be 
pleted,  each  adopting  a  similar  for 
policy  plank,  tbe  effect  of  viiida 
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do  much  to  silence  the  Increasing  din  of 
political  debat«  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  peace  or- 
ganization. The  leaders  know  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  everywhere  are 
determined  that  the  conflicting  conten- 
tions of  the  romantic,  the  designing  and 
the  far-steing  and  sincere  polltlcos  shall 
not  result  in  throwing  them  to  the  wolves 
of  isolation  again.  There  is  danger  that 
this  majority  may  well  become  a  minor- 
ity or  its  voice  may  not  even  be  heard  if 
we  jam  the  radio  and  fill  the  columns  of 
our  newspapers  with  heated  controversy 
on  this  subject.  We  must  seek  unity  of 
thought,  not  division,  for  if  we  are  di- 
vided here  at  home,  we  certainly  will  not 
be  able  to  safeguard  the  peace. 

The  leaders  of  the  major  political  par- 
ties need  only  to  hear  the  voices  of  their 
masters,  and  If  the  people  will  speak  they 
could  by  convention  time  envision  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  va- 
cating a  field  of  Impassioned  and  irre- 
sponsible debate  to  listen  Intently  and 
with  respect,  both  ears  to  the  ground.  If 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  strong  and  In- 
sistent, a  i>oIitical  millennium  is  not  im- 
possible. Americans  know  that  thus  far 
our  foreign-pohcy  commitments,  when 
made,  have  never  had  the  virtue  of  per- 
manency. Ood  speed  the  day  when  po- 
litical parties  and  citizens  at  long  last 
recognize  the  fact  that  If  we  are  to 
achieve  In  post-war  International  plan- 
ning we  shall  be  compelled  to  declare  a 
moratorium  on  partisanship.  This  is 
our  testing  time. 


St  Lawrence  Seawaj  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  • 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KiLBURN 

or  NTW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
submit  to  the  House  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  Northern  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  West 
Parish vllle  Grange  542.  Potsdam.  N.  Y., 
urging  the  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  bill,  of  which 
I  am  a  strong  advocate: 

Wbereas  the  American  portion  of  the  Inter- 
naucnai  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  lies  wholly  within  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
8tat«  of  New  York:  and 

Whereas  our  St.  Lawrence  County  »v»ople 
have  constanUy  before  them  the  magiu^r^nt 
»pectacle  of  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  rushing 
past  them  to  the  sea,  unhamesasd  and  mostly 
unuMd.  a  tragic  spectacle  of  waste  during  this 
period  of  needed  conserratlcn  of  our  natural 
rMources  and  their  best  adaptation  to  the 
tm**  and  needs  of  us  all:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  with  much  satisfaction 
that  we  hare  learned  of  the  imanimous  adop< 
tion— March  15-1«,  1944 — by  our  New  York 
State  Legislature  of  the  conciirrent  resolution 
favoring  prompt  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Riv^r  power  resources;  and 

Whereas  all  the  people  of  the  county  of 
St.  Lawrence  are  first,  last,  and  always  for  the 
development  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  at  the 
first  opportune  time,  which  tune  we  believe 
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to   be    In    the    coi 
reconstruction :  and 

Whereas    the 
Senate   No. 
ment  at  such  time 

Resolved.  That  th« 
St.  Lawrence  County 
Aiken  bUl  (S.  1385 
tlons  the  chalrmai 
Commerce  Committee 
having  it  in  charge 
able  action  thereon 

Resolved.  That  codies 
sent  to  Senators  Joqn 
Radcliffe,  James  M 
denberg,   and   Haroltl 
and  members  of 
Commerce  Commltt 
F.  Wagner,  Gov. 
man  Clarence  E. 
George  D.  Aiken,  sponsor 


King   yean   of   post-war 


to 


blU— United    States 

such   develop- 

■Jow,  therefore,  be  It 

Board  of  Supervisors  of 

urges  the  passage  of  the 

and  respectfully  petl- 

and   members  of   the 

s   subcommittee   now 

take  prompt  and  favor- 

and  further 

of  this  resolution  be 

H.  Overton.  George  L. 

Mead.  Arthur  H.  Van- 

H.   Burton,  chairman 

subcommittee  of  the 

,  also  to  Senator  Robert 

E.  Dewey,  Congress- 

and    to    Senator 

of  the  bill. 
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Whereas  the  Northern 
bers  of  Commerce 
vitally  Interested  in 
St.  Lawrence  seaway 

Whereas  the 
rence  River  wUl  reiAove 
stacles  to  deep-draf 
the  Great  Lakes  system 
and  the  port4  of  the 

Whereas  the  same 
taneously  make  avall)ible 
of   low-cost 
liquidating  State  pofver 

Whereas   the 
New  York  on  Mart 
mous   vote   adopted 
that  this  State  urgei  i 
development  of  the 
low-cost  power  to  millions 
commercial,  and  doc  lestlc 

Whereas   the  Aik^n 
pending  before  the 
of  the  United  States 
those  benefits  may 
ther  delay:  Therefo* 

Resolved.  That  thi 
Chambers  of  Commerce 
York,  representing 
munities  :nd  civic 
throughout  the  St. 
Its  unqualified  suppfcrt 
Imperative  necessity 
tlon  In  this  area  aiu 
growth  and  develops  lent 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  w^ 
dlate  enactment  of 
authorizing   the   St 
power  development 
strongly  urge  the  U4lted 
Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  t 
this  measure  their 
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Resolved,  That 
Potsdam.  N.  Y.,  ai 
are  in  favor  of  the 
rence  seaway  and 
tlon  be  sent  to 
BUUf  and  Mr.  John 
chamber  of 


commer  :e 


Federation  of  Cham- 

(  nd  its  membership  are 

the  development  of  the 

and  power  project;  and 

of  the  St.  Law- 

the  last  major  ob- 

navlgation  throughout 

to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

world;  and 

development  will  simul- 
1,100,000  horsepower 
under   a   self- 
project;  and 

of  the  State  of 
1&-16.   1944,  by  unani- 
a   resolution    declaring 
tly  requires  the  prompt 
Bt.  Lawrence  to  furnish 
of  Industrial,  rural, 
consumers;  and 
bill,  S.   1385.   Is  now 
( lommittee  on  Commerce 
Senate,  under  which 
x  realized  without  fur- 
be  It 

Northern  Federation  of 

of  the  State  of  New 

score  of  separate  com- 

and  trade  organizations 

]  Awrence  Valley,  declares 

of  this  project  as  an 

for  post-war  reconstruc- 

for  the  future  balanced 

of  the  entire  Nation; 


appeal  for  the  imme- 
the  AUcen  bUl.  S.   1385, 

Lawrence   seaway   and 

is  a  post-war  project  and 

States  Senators  and 

State  of  New  York  and 

United  States  to  give 
ictlve  support. 
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Parlshville  Grange  542, 

meeting  April  11.  1944. 

completion  of  the  St.  Law- 

a  copy  of  this  resolu- 

Clarencz  Kn.- 

C.  Tulloch.  secretary  of 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
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.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
my  remarks  in  the 


RscoRS,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  A.  Merrill,  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  April  16,  1944: 

Sufficient  time  has  now  elapsed  since 
Wendell  Willkle  kicked  his  own  hat  out  of 
the  ring  to  view  this  political  event  In  the 
right  perspective.  It  Is  perhaps  true  that 
WUlkle  did  not  help  his  chances  by  throwing 
his  weight  around  In  a  rather  spectacular 
manner.  It  may  well  be  that  the  electorate, 
after  12  years  of  dynamic  leadership.  Is  In- 
clined to  shy  away  from  an  aggressive  per- 
sonality. Certainly,  the  whole  WUlkle  cam- 
paign was  In  the  hands  of  amateurs.  But 
whatever  the  explanation  may  be.  It  surely 
cannot  t>e  assumed  that^  because  a  limited 
number  of  voters  of  one  party  In  the  tradi- 
tionally isolationist  State  of  Wisconsin  were 
reported  against  WlUkie.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  prepared  to  support  Isolationism 
after  this  war,  and  to  repeat  the  tragic  ex- 
perience of  a  quarter -century  ago. 

It  is  certain  that  many  thousands  of  Re- 
publican  and  independent  voters  were  dis- 
appointed when  WiUkle  conceded  defeat. 
They  saw  in  the  Willkle  candidacy  a  chance 
for  continuity  in  our  foreign  policy,  without 
committing  the  country  to  the  foxjrth-term 
precedent.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  people  will  place  in  the  White  House  any 
man  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  work 
for  collective  security. 

SKRETART  HTTLL'S  KXASSURANC* 

It  Is  highly  improbable  that  any  candidate 
for  President  is  going  to  have  to  worry  about 
the  America  Firsters.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  been  vulnerable,  not  because  its 
foreign  policy  has  been  too  bold,  but  because 
it  has  been  too  timid.  Fortunately,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  has  now  made  It  clear 
that  our  Government  has  no  Intention  of 
appeasing  neutral  nations  which  play  ball 
with  the  Axis,  that  it  stands  foursquare  for  a 
post-war  policy  of  international  collabora- 
tion, and  that  the  French  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
set  up  a  civil  government  in  France  after  the 
Nazis  are  driven  out. 

During  the  past  week,  while  our  Air  Forces 
have  really  been  turning  the  heat  on  nazidom 
from  the  air  in  advance  of  Invasion,  our  for- 
eign policy  has  stiffened  and  clarified.  Warn- 
ing to  Sweden  on  exports  to  Germany  followed 
protest  to  Turkey  on  chrome  shipments  to 
the  Reich  and  a  word  of  caution  to  Spain 
about  her  reported  plan  to  seize  Allied  oil 
stocks  in  Morocco.  The  word  from  London 
is  that  plans  for  setting  De  Gaulle's  commit- 
tee up  in  liberated  France,  with  no  Allied 
military  control  in  any  territory  where  mili- 
tary operations  have  ceased,  are  virtually 
completed.  Here  is  a  good  omen,  signifying 
the  confidence  of  our  side  that  it  is  going 
places. 

Best  of  all.  Mr.  Hull  has  invited  the  United 
States  Senate,  which  shares  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  appoint  a  bipartisan  group 
of  its  members  to  consult  with  the  State  De- 
partment in  planning  the  peace,  and  has  sig- 
nified the  Intention  of  asking  the  lower 
branch  of  Congress  to  sit  in  on  these  discus- 
sions. 

This  is  a  good  start.  Nothing  could  bet- 
ter demonstrate  the  effectlveress  of  our  de- 
mocracy than  bipartisan  agreement  in  the 
coming  election  campaign  on  foreign  policy, 
giving  assurance  to  our  allies  that  America 
knows  it  Is  fighting  for  a  constructive  pur- 
pose, that  continuity  is  in  the  cards.  If  Mr. 
Hull's  gesture  is  accepted  by  the  opposition. 
the  prospects  of  an  enduring  peace  will  be 
advanced. 

It  Is  impossible  to  Improve  upon  Mr.  Hull's 
own  statement  of  the  case.  "Once  before  in 
our  lifetime."  he  said,  "we  fell  into  disunity 
and  became  Ineffective  in  world  affairs  by  rea- 
son of  it.  Should  this  happen  again  It  will 
be  a  tragedy  to  you  and  to  your  chUdren  and 
to  the  world  for  generations." 
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Trial  and  errrsr— this  is  the  way  democ- 
racy learns  Its  lessons  and  profits  by  them. 

Otn    rATAL    mSTAKK 

Now  is  the  time  to  reflect  on  the  magnitude 
of  our  failure  25  years  ago.  and  to  l>e  con- 
scious of  how  a;id  why  we  failed.  Doing  so 
points  up  the  great  opportunity  which  is 
ours  today.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  much  more  propitious  at  the 
present  time  thtua  they  were  then. 

We  must  make  aUowance  for  the  tact  that, 
when  he  undertijok  to  negotiate  peace  terms. 
President  Wilson  was  a  sick  man  Regardless 
<rf  that,  viewing  the  matter  Impersonally,  we 
are  now  able  to  detect  certain  mistakes  that 
were  made. 

Then,  as  now  we  had  given  allegiance  to 
a  set  of  lofty  but  vague  principles— Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points,  the  Atlantic  Charter.  How 
alike  they  aeeni — "Open  covenants  openly 
tUTlved  at":  "Freedom  of  navigation";  "Re- 
moval •  •  •  of  all  economic  barriers"; 
"An  independent  Polish  state"  •  •  •  "No 
aggrandizement  territorial  or  otherwise"; 
"No  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  ezpreaeed  wishes  of  the 
people";  "PuUesit  collaboration  between  all 
nations  in  the  economic  field";  "Abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  force." 

According  to  Mr.  Mark  Sullivan,  one  of 
Wilson's  great  tveaknesses  was  inherent  in 
his  career,  in  his  training.  "He  dealt  with 
ideas,"  "handed  lown  principles,"  and  refused 
"to  discuss  detills  until  the  principle  was 
agreed  to."  Thi;  same  weakness  could  afflict 
oiu  foreign  polity  today.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  sonae  of  its  clauses,  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points  were  much  less  vague  than  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  This  Is  why  Mr.  Hull's  specific 
statements,  especially  with  reference  to 
France,  are  Important.  We  must  this  time,  in 
advance  of  the  |>eace,  set  forth  definite  plans 
for  organising  it. 

The  really  fatal  mistake  25  years  ago  was 
permitting  our  foreign  policy  to  become  a 
bipartisan  Issue  President  WUson  asked  for 
a  Democratic  Congress.  This  was  asserted 
to  be  a  challenjje  to  the  patriotism  of  many 
thousands  of  Republicans.  Moreover,  when 
as  •  result  of  mistake  No.  1  the  Republican 
party  became  the  majority  party  In  the 
Senate.  Wilson  committed  error  No.  2,  Ig- 
noring this  party  and  appointing  a  delegation 
to  accompany  him  to  Paris  composed 
entirely  of  Democrats,  with  the  exception 
of  one  man  who  was  not  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Rjpubllcan  party. 

XmiTID   WS  BTAMD 

Mr.  Hull,  by  Inviting  the  Senate  to  ap- 
point a  blpartiisan  conunlttec  to  confer  with 
the  Department  of  State,  gives  notice  that 
the  admlnlstrjttlon  considers  the  future  peace 
of  the  world  too  important  to  be  kicked 
aroTind  as  a  piJty  issue. 

The  chances  for  collaboration  l)etween  the 
White  House  snd  Senate  in  seeking  collec- 
tive sectirlty  lu-e  much  better  today  than 
they  were  25  years  ago.  Instead  of  witness- 
ing the  dlscou  aging  spectacle  of  more  th«i 
one-third  the  membership  of  the  Senate 
signing  a  rounl-robln  resolution  against  the 
League  of  Nations,  we  have  today  a  Senate 
which  passes  the  Connally  resolution  with 
only  five  disser-ting  votes,  and  a  House  which 
has  gone  on  record  for  the  Fulbrlght  mo- 
tion by  Just  8S  tmpreaslve  a  majority. 

How  amenaole  our  allies  will  be  to  the 
principle  that  only  a  coalition  of  great  pow- 
ers (organized  on  a  democratic  basis  with 
recognition  of  the  righU  of  small  nations) 
can  guarantee  an  era  of  peace  remains  to 
be  seen.  Stalin  is  doubtless  as  hard-boUed 
as  was  Clemeuceau,  and  Churchill's  loyalty 
to  the  Ideal  ol  empire  may  be  as  obstructive 
as  Lloyd  Gejrge's  political  opportunism. 
Russian  policy  seems  to  be  alnalng  for  a 
vast  sphere  oi  influence  in  eastern  Europe. 
The  British  I'orelgn  OflWse,  witness  India, 
thus  far  reveals  no  liberal  tendencies.  But 
there  is  this   to   remember:    Russia,  for   a 


decade  and  a  half,  has  been  a  sUnch  ad- 
Tocate  of  coUectlTe  security.  Bhe  may  not 
be  sold  on  the  idea  of  destroying  Germany, 
but  she  has  her  own  ideas  about  oonttoUlng 
Qerman  heavy  Industry,  which  means  the 
power  to  make  war.  She  to  beginning  to 
thumb  her  nose  at  Japan.  As  for  BritAls. 
she  did  not  emerge  from  World  War  No.  1 
the  dominant  power  in  the  universe,  and 
she  will  emerge  still  further  weakened  from 
World  War  No.  2.  It  would  seem  as  if  Eng- 
land and  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions would  need  collective  security  as  much 
as  we  need  it. 

Our  job,  however,  to  to  bypass  our  own 
Isolationists,  and  by  bipartisan  consent  to 
agree  not  to  disagree  among  ourselves  on 
American  foreign  policy.  Divided  at  home, 
we  cannot  hope  to  advance  the  cause  of 
unity  abroad. 

We  should  let  the  whole  world  know  in 
the  coming  election  campaign  that,  in  re- 
lation to  foreign  policy,  united  we  stand. 


Do  We  Haye  a  PaaitiTe  Foreifn  PoBcy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARE^S 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnnnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  speech  delivered  on 
the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  program  on 
April  13,  1944: 

DO  WX  RAVI  A  POSmVS  rtAIZQir  rOLICTT 

The  answer  to  the  question  under  discus- 
sion tonight  depends  on  how  we  interpret  the 
term  "positive  foreign  policy."  If  we  mean 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
on  occasion  proclaimed  certain  lofty  and,  I 
think,  thoroughly  sound  aims  and  principles, 
then  unquestionably  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

If,  however,  we  mean  there  to  evidence  it 
has  reduced  the  general  alms  to  specific  ob- 
jectives and  policies  which  It  to  actively  pur- 
suing in  the  same  bold,  resourceful,  all-out 
way  in  which  Admiral  Nlmlts.  for  example, 
to  pursuing  our  military  poUcy  in  the  Pacifte, 
then  the  answer  of  millions  of  thovightful 
Americans  to  a  reluctant  "No"  or  "We  hope 
so,  but  doubt  it." 

After  Congress  passed  by  large  majorities 
the  Fulbrlght  and  the  Coniuaiy  resolutions. 
and  Secretary  Hull  returned  with  the  Mos- 
cow joint  declarations,  hopes  for  a  decent 
peace  ran  high.  Then,  when  little  or  no 
follow-up  was  observable,  and  in  fact  rela- 
tions seemed  to  be  rapidly  deteriorating,  a 
serlotis  let-down  occurred. 

It  may  be  the  doubts  are  in  part  a  legacy 
of  the  10  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  when  we 
declared  a  sound  policy  with  regard  to  Japan, 
but  dldnt  follow  the  policy.  We  called  Ja- 
pan's actions  by  their  correct  name — ruthless 
aggression — and  then  we  armed  her  so  she 
could  continue  it.  We  supported  that  which 
we  ourselves  condemned. 

Anxiety  arises  now  not  because  most 
Americans  don't  beUeve  in  the  principles  and 
policies  enunciated  by  our  greatly  re^>ected 
and  honored  Secretary  of  SUte.  Most  peo- 
ple, I  think,  do  believe  In  them;  but  they 
have  been  forced  by  what  they  see  and  lead 
to  wonder  if  the  whole  admintotratlon  to 
united  and  coordinated  to  actuaUy  conduct- 
ing our  foreign  relations  in  accord  with  the 
declared  policies. 

There  to  a  growing  fear  that  Insteart  of 
graduaUy  extending  our  prlne^ttos  U  coop- 
erative teamwork  to  Europe,  we  are  taking 
over  Europe's  tradlUonal  princ^iles  and  prac- 


tices for  Amsrlsa.  tb*  same  abort-sighted  ez- 
pedlenciee,  tbe  same  diplomatic  maneuver- 
Ings  and  intrigues,  the  same  power  politics 
that  we  have  always  condsmniwl  so  bitterly 
in  others. 

There  to  an  uneasy  belief  that  while  we 
are  assuming  an  ever-larger  ahare  of  mUl- 
tary  responsibility  all  around  the  world,  we 
are  not  exerctoing  political  iniUaUve  com- 
mensurate with  our  Nation's  real  strength 
and  influence,  both  mater tol  and  moral. 

Thousands  of  people  have  talked  with 
Americans  returning  from  north  Africa,  or 
Italy,  who  are  bitterly  criUcal  of  what  they 
openly  call  our  Indectolon.  oxu  procrastina- 
tion, our  lack  of  direcUon  and  posltiveness 
in  exerting  leadership  there. 

Americans  also  wonder  why  we  seem  so 
often  to  be  at  least  one  Jump  behind  Russia 
and  England.  Those  nations  appear  to  know 
Just  what  they  want  and  how  they  Intend  to 
get  It.  Their  leaders  do  not  heaitate  to  sUte 
their  war  aims,  in  concrete,  precise  terms, 
and  to  promote  them  with  vigor.  Why 
should  we  heaiUtc  to  be  equally  forthright 
and  energetic  about  o\xn7 

Recently  I  heard  a  member  of  the  State 
Department  say,  "0\u  policy  to  not  action;  it 
to  reaction.  We  wait  until  the  other  govern- 
ment acu,  and  then  we  just  react." 

Almost  6  months  have  passsd  since  the 
four  powers  at  Moscow  declarsd  that  they 
recc«nlaed  "the  necessity  of  esUblishing  at 
the  earliest  practlcat>le  date  a  general  inter- 
national organization  •  •  •  for  the 
maintenance  of  Internationa:  peace  and  se- 
curity." That  to  a  positive  policy — if  it  to 
p\uhed.  Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  almost 
no  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Instead  we  read  of  meetings  here  and  there 
to  discxiss  post-war  aviation,  education.  oU. 
mcmetary  arrangements,  and  so  forth.  Then 
we  hear  unilateral  announcements  of  how  the 
Italian  Nav'  to  to  be  divided  up.  Inevitably, 
people  wonder  "Are  these  piecemeal  dlck- 
erlngs  to  take  the  place  of  creating  on  a 
solid  foimdatlon  the  machinery  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security?" 

Whether  or  not  such  doubts  are  Justified 
to  beside  the  point.  They  exist,  and  they 
are  dangerous.  Failure  by  our  Government 
to  take  the  people  Into  Its  full  confidence 
to  Inevitably  interpreted  as  meaning  either 
that  it  does  not  have  a  positive  foreign  policy, 
or  that  If  it  docs,  it  to  not  working  at  It 
very  hard  or  effectively.  Either  of  these 
Interpretations  leads  to  an  almost  fatal 
cynicism. 

More  and  more  people  a.re  saying.  "Well, 
well  go  ahead  and  win  the  war  all  right,  but 
the  peace  to  already  lost." 

Because  of  the  danger  in  such  a  national 
mood,  some  of  tis  new  Members  of  CoDgreas 
recently  sought  opporttmlty  to  express  our 
alarm  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have 
proved  by  otur  votes  that  we  want  to  keep 
foreign  policy  out  of  domestic  politics,  that 
we  want  the  two  parties  to  work  out  to- 
gether a  sound,  continuing  national  foreign 
policy — neither  Democratic  nor  Republican, 
but  American.  We  wanted  not  to  oppose,  but 
to  support  such  a  policy,  if  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  whole  admintotratlon  to  really  in 
earnest  about  it. 

Mr.  Hull,  with  a  candor  that  to  me  was 
most  reassuring,  described  to  tis  some  of  hto 
policies  and  hto  efforts  to  further  them.  I 
could  only  wonder  why  they  have  not  been 
i^}^mii  over  with  the  whole  Nation  with  equal 
frankness  and  long  ago. 

Some  of  us  urged  him  ss  strongly  as  we 
could  to  tell  the  same  things  to  the  people 
fuUy.  freely,  and  frequently.  It  to  not 
enough  just  to  take  a  few  Congressmen  par- 
tially Into  hto  confidence.  There  are  Uf^ 
000.000  Americans  to  be  consulted.  TtLls  Is 
their  war,  their  money,  their  aooc.  aad  thctr 
peace;  and  they  will  not 
tlcments  whieh  they  have  had 
debate  with 
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I  am  glad  b^ond  words  that  Ust  Sunday, 
Secreury  Hull  did  that  In  part,  making  the 
moat  comprehensive,  concrete,  understand- 
able, and  conTlnelnK  statement  to  date  of 
America's  foreign  policy.  It  was  a  long  step 
In  the  right  direction.  I  only  wish  he  had 
gone  further,  or  that  he  will  in  the  near 
future,  even  with  regard  to  points  on  which 
we  do  not  yet  see  eye  to  eye  with  some  of  our 
allies.  We  are  not  Improperly  criticising  an- 
other nation's  poaition  when  we  declare  ours. 
We  do  not  need  even  to  refer  to  the  other 
nation's  position.  The  American  people  are 
quite  able  to  draw  correct  conclusions  re- 
garding the  other  nation's  policies  if  they 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  understand  our 
own.  If  ours  are  sound,  the  people  will  ap- 
prove them,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthen 
the  bands  of  our  Executive,  whoever  he  may 
be.  If  they  do  not  approve,  far  better  for 
everybody  to  find  It  out  now.  not  later. 

The  only  poealble  way  to  meet  the  wide- 
spread criticism  that  our  foreign  policy  con- 
sists largely  of  vague  platitudes  and  generali- 
ties Is  first,  to  make  sure  that  it  does  amount 
to  more  than  that,  and  then  to  give  the  peo- 
ple more  information  about  It. 

It  will  be  objected  that  to  do  so  might 
alienate  the  support  of  some  of  our  allies. 
Mj  answer  is,  *^m.  it  might;  but  not  to  do  so 
ta  certain  to  alienate  the  support  of  our  own 
people."  Which  support  ic  the  more  essential? 
What  will  it  profit  us  or  anyone  else  to  work 
out  a  perfect  agreement  in  Europe  and  have 
it  rejected  here  at  home?  How  can  anyone 
expect  other  nations  to  negotiate  freely  and 
frankly  with  our  Oovernment  until  they 
know  whether  its  proposals  have  the  support 
of  the  American  people?  And  how  can  they 
discover  whether  its  propowils  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  tinless  the  pro- 
poaala  have  been  frankly  discussed  with  and 
by  the  American  people? 

To  have  a  positive  foreign  policy  is  not 
sentimental  Idealism,  or  utopianism  on  our 
part.  It  Is  stern,  inescapable  necessity  if  we 
ourselves  would  be  free,  prosperous,  and  se- 
cure. To  try  to  sUnd  alone  in  this  Jungle  of 
•  world  is  to  be  overwhelmed. 

A  poaltive  policy  does  not  mean  we  are  to 
threaten,  or  to  give  moral  lectures,  or  to  in- 
sist that  all  aettlements  of  all  disputes  be  in 
accord  with  our  views;  but  rather  on  a  per- 
fectly hard-headed  basis  to  try  to  show  all  na- 
tions, including  our  own.  that  any  gains  one 
nation  makes  at  the  expense  of  others'  funda- 
menul  righU  will  be  abort-lived  and  through 
building  up  enmities  give  it  less  rather  than 
greater  security. 

It  means  striving  to  get  immediate  set- 
tlements of  this  boundary  dispute  or  that 
minority  problem,  yes — but  even  more  to 
Mtabliih  international  machinery  by  which 
to  settle  all  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 
Such  a  mechanl5m  must  (1)  |»ovide  every 
nation  the  prospect  of  t>elng  able  to  get  a 
rsMonably  equitable  adjustment  of  Its 
lefltlmate  grievances  so  that  It  won't  need 
to  go  to  war;  and  (3)  have  available  enough 
military  force  and  enough  unity  of  purpoae 
to  make  any  lawlesa  nation  know  in  advance 
that  it  cant  win  If  It  does  go  to  war. 

The  first  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
must  alwaya  be  cur  aecurlty.  Whatever 
maintains  world  order  and  peace  gives  lis 
aecunty.  Therefore.  It  is  not  enough  that 
America  Jvist  be  willing  to  collaborate  with 
^ther  nations  If  and  when  they  want  to  get 
together  to  establish  order  and  maintain 
peace  We  must  tirelessly  take  the  lead  In 
ge'.lim?  them  to  get  together,  partly  because 
no  other  nation  can  take  the  initiative — no 
other  nation  has  such  a  heritage  of  trust 
and  good  will  throughout  the  world;  and 
partly  becauae  the  stakes  for  otir  own  future 
are  so  high  we  dare  not  allow  things  to  go 
by  default. 

It  may  t>e  that  we  will  fail;  but  at  least 
no  other  course  can  lucoeed. 
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We    are    In    one 
moments    of    histo^ 
vaaton   of  Europe 
yet  mobilized  fully 
or   achieved    the 
the  willingness  to 
down  deep   in  us 
hape  It  is  because 
cause  big  enough 
rlficea. 

Surely,  as  never 
the  world  need 
freedom ' ' — fresh 
a  positive,  practical 
ing  peace  policy  tc 
who  understand  a 
cate   themselves 
retary    Hull    has 
Let  it   be  done  a^-sl 
amplified,  and  stri 
finally  accomp!l£he( 
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y — Just    before    the    In- 

Somehow   we   have   not 

he  hearts  of  this  people 
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sacrifice,   that  we   know 
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have  not  yet  found  a 

Jtistlfy  such  great  sac- 
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fcllowing  resolution 
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House 
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rail n  ad 


Resolved.  That 
the  Boren  bill.  H 
duced   In   the 
Representative  Lti^ 
for  the  repeal  of 
sofar  as  the  rail 
Land  Grant  Acts 
large  volume  of 
than  normal  rates 

Whereas  the  rat 
ment   under   the 
criminatory  to  o 
come  under  the 
public  shippers  In 
A"ts  as  far  as 
cerned  should  be 

Whereas  amont; 
pers.  farmers,  and 
have  expressed  the 
the  Land  Grant 

Whereas    the 
League,  the 
Boards,  which 
Commerce  of  the 
can  Farm  Bureau 
port  the  repeal  of 

Whereas  truck 
and    labor 
American  Trucking 
sippi  Valley 
peal  of  the  Land 

Therefore:  The 
up,  the  land-grani 
repealed  because— 

The  Governmeqt 
full  consideration 
times   over   in 
tinent . 

Building  of  the 

Increase  In  weal 

Enhanced  value 

Reduction  of 
therefore,  f\irther 
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Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  ta 
the  West  Frankfort  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urge  the  support  of  the  Boren  bill,  H.  B.  4184, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Representative  BoaiN,  chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
and  each  of  the  members  urging  the  favorable 
action  on  H.  R.  4184;  and  further,  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Scorr  W.  Lucas  and 
Hon.  C.  Watland  Bbooks.  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  and  a  copy  also  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable C.  W.,  Bishop,  Representative  from  the 
Illinois  Twenty-fifth  District,  urging  the  sup- 
part  of  H.  R.  4184,  and  that  Representative 
Bishop  present  this  resolution  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  session  for  insertion  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Re-spectfully  submitted. 

Leo  McDonald. 

President. 
Delta  C.  Lows, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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Mr.    Speaker,    under 

remarks,  I  include  the 

as  adopted  by  the 

ors.    West    Frankfort 

,  regular  monthly 

AprU  3.  1944: 

'  irhereas  a  bill,  known  as 
R.  4184.  has  been  intro- 
of   Representatives   by 
H.  Boren.  of  Oklahoma, 
he  Land  Grant  AcU   In- 
roads operating  under  the 
required  to  transport  a 
dovernment  traffic  at  less 
]  aid  by  other  shippers;  and 
1  required  by  the  Govern- 
and    Grant   Acts    is    dls- 
railroads,  who  do  not 
Iland  Grant  Acts  and  the 
general.    The  Land  Grant 
shipping  rates  are  con- 
epealed. 

the  organizations  of  ship- 
commercial  interests  who 
r  support  of  the  repeal  of 
and 
flatlonal   Industrial   Traffic 
Aaaoclatton  of  Shippers 
It.  the  Chamber  of 
United  SUtes.  the  Ameri- 
i'ederation  and  others  sup- 
the  Land  Grant  Acts;  and 
lines,  short-line  railroads, 
s    of    railroads,    the 
Associations,  the  Mlssls- 
also  support  the  re- 
(Irant  Acts; 
■eason  for  repeal.    To  sum 
rate  reductions  should  be 
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has  long  since  received 

or  the  lands  granted  many 

settlement   of   the   con- 
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h  and  taxable  resources, 
of  its  own  lands, 
transportation  costs;  be  it, 


Relifiont  Book  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NTW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  18.  1944 

Mr,  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
call  attention  to  Religious  Book  Week 
which  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  will 
be  celebrated  this  year  from  May  7  to  14. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  week 
also  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  public 
burning  of  the  books  in  Berlin  by  the 
Nazis  that  took  place  on  May  19.  1933. 
and  we  have  since  seen  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  spirit  which  led  the 
"master  race"  to  perpetrate  such  a  crime. 
It  is  eminently  fitting  that  in  the  United 
States  we  dedicate  this  anniversary  to 
books  with  a  spiritual  background. 

A  committee  of  24  clergymen,  authors, 
and  librarians  have  selected  the  titles  in- 
cluded in  the  1944  Religious  Book  Week 
list.  Representatives  of  each  of  the  three 
religions  have  made  selections  for  mem- 
bers of  their  own  faith  and  in  addition 
a  good-will  list  chosen  by  a  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Jewish  committee  has  also 
been  published. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  introduction 
to  the  listings  written  by  Dr.  George  N, 
Shuster.  president  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Catholic  layman  of  our  time,    I  quote: 

Last  year's  Religious  Book  Week  was  a  great 
success.  What  I  recall  most  about  it,  per- 
haps. Is  that  all  the  volumes  listed  were  even- 
tually presented  to  Sara  Delano  Rooaevelt 
House  at  Hunter  College  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  publishers  at  the  request  of  the 
national  conference.  Looking  over  the  titles 
again  the  other  day.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  many  have  worn  very  well  Indeed.  These 
are  not  books  for  a  week  or  a  month  only. 
They  were  written  out  of  deep  conviction  and 
strong  feeling.  Each  of  them  preserves  soma 
light  from  one  of  the  three  religious  faitha 
which  underlie  our  western  civilization.  Yet 
there  la  nothing  in  any  of  them  which  win 
wound  or  insult  those  who  do  not  agrae  with 
the  author.    In  short,  these  are  books  pro- 
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f easing  positive  values  with  covirtesy  and  dis- 
cernment. ...... 

Literatvire  is  one  of  the  essential  aids  in 
the  building  of  dtmocracy.  And  democracy 
Is,  above  all,  a  cede  of  mutual  respect  and 
services.  It  la  not  a  creed  in  its  own  right 
but  Is  rather  a  commitment  of  the  belief  that 
the  social  lives  of  men  can  be  regulated  ami- 
cably through  the  law.  i  believe  that  each  of 
the  great  religions  can  strengthen  the  inten- 
sity of  this  commitment  in  Its  folio  .ers  for 
reasons  implicit  In  the  religions  themselves. 
But  each  will,  of  (Xjurse.  do  so  only  through 
emphasis  upon  the  validity  of  those  ethical 
impulses  making  for  a  better  social  order 
which  It  shares  In  iTommon  with  others.  That 
Is  why  I  am  hap;jy  In  the  knowledge  that 
at  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  House,  which  Is 
Itself  dedicated  to  the  fostering  cf  those  Im- 
ptilses,  we  are  prlvUeged  to  have  the  custody 
of  80  many  books  serving  the  same  ideal. 


Letter  From  Constituent  Suggesting 
Amendments  in  the  Operation  of  the 
Price  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  coNNEcncrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  a  letter  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  suggesting 
amendments  in  the  operation  of  the 
Price  Control  At  t. 

The-se  suggestions  are  made  by  a  man 
who  has  been  In  the  retail  business  in 
Connecticut  for  many  years.  They  are 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
one  who  runs  up  against  O.  P.  A.  every 
day  of  his  business  life. 

I  sincerely  tnost  that  the  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  particularly  note  the  contents  of  the 
letter. 

The  letter  follows: 
Amu*dmkmtb  SU'ScasTij)  w  th«  O.  P.  A.  Act 

AraiL  13. 1944. 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Talbot, 

Representati-^  from  Connecticut. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  That  the  act  should  be  extended  for  I 
year. 

a  That  the  pu  poses  of  the  act  be  clarified 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  be  limited  solely  tc  the  pre- 
Teatton  of  speculative,  im warranted,  and  un- 
rtMonable  increases  in  prices  and  not  permit 
it  to  try  to  cha:ige  or  reform  the  ordinary 
fxistlng  methods  of  distribution  of  goods. 

3.  That  retailei-8  should  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  and  be  required  to  absorb  lucreaaes 
In  prices  by  freezea  or  otherwise  below  their 
historic  cxistomary  and  usual  mark-upe  on 
merchandise  con; ing  under  price  control. 

4.  That  on  all  orders  or  changes  in  orders, 
O  P.  A.  be  required  to  consult  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  industrlei.  and  trades  af- 
fected, and  thrtt  such  representatives  should 
be  selected  by  the  industries  and  trades  them- 
selves rather  than  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  that 
when  the  O.  P.  A .  vrives  at  a  conclusion  not 
In  agreement  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  repieaenutivta  of  the  IndusUles  or  trades 
affected,  the  O.  P.  A.  should  make  a  report  to 
such  commltU3  stoUng  fiilly  the  facta  and 
reasons  therefor. 

5.  That  different  celling  prices  for  different 
classlflcatio:.8  ot  retailers  selling  the  same 
goods  should  t>e  ehmlnated. 


6.  That  the  authority  given  to  the  O.  P.  A. 

In  the  orlglnsJ  act  to  buy  and  sell  commodi- 
ties, which  power  has  not  been  used.  sho\ild 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  O.  P.  A.  should  be 
confined  solely  to  the  function  on  control  of 
prices  as  needed  under  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

7.  That  whenever  changes  in  bxislness  prac- 
tices, cost  practices,  etc..  are  written  Into  any 
order,  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  need  for 
such  changes  be  upon  the  O  P.  A. 

8.  That  highest  price  line  llmiUtlons 
should  be  definitely  prohibited. 

9  That  price  control  must  be  simplified. 
At  present,  retaUers  In  the  variety  trade  alone 
are  subject  to  over  1.000  price  orders  and 
amendments.  It  is  Impossible  for  any  single 
store  operator  to  keep  up  and  make  sure  that 
he  Is  m  complete  compliance  on  all  of  these 
orders. 

10.  Tliat  the  O.  P.  A.  ahould  be  required  to 
grant  or  reject  protests  within  30  days  and 
not  be  allowed  to  let  them  drift  along  In- 
definitely 

11.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  Ju- 
dicial review  by  local  Federal  district  courts 
of  all  price  regulations,  including  the  power 
to  determine  the  validity  and  legality  of  such 
regulations,  and  to  grant  relief,  and  that  the 
cotu-t  may  in  its  discretion  rather  than  as  at 
present  understood  by  the  O.  P.  A.  to  be  re- 
quired to  Issue  a  permanent  or  temporary  In- 
junction. 

12.  That  the  defendant  In  an  O.  P  A  case 
may  plead  that  an  order  is  capricious,  un- 
reasonable, or  impossible,  and  have  a  Judge 
or  Jury  pass  upon  not  merely  the  legality,  but 
also  upon  whether  the  violations  were  willful. 

I  very  sUongly  Insist  that  as  my  elected 
representative  in  the  Congress  you  use  every 
possible  Influence  you  have  to  bring  about 
the  common  sense,  American  way  of  business 
regulation  in  the  O.  P.  A 
Tours  very  truly, 

TH«  HEATOH-BAaNITT  CO., 

W.  B.  BAaNKTT,  Treasurer. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway-Power  Project  En- 
dorsed by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary 
of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MIMNVOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  AprU  18.  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  say  something  today  about  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Hull  has 
taken  the  forthright  and  courageous  po- 
sition in  writing  Senator  Bailey,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  that  his  Depart- 
ment favors  the  Aiken  bUl.  S.  1485.  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont,  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway-power  project.  This  Is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  one  I  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress,  and  reintroduced 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and 
known  as  H.  R.  2280.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, and  the  bill  was  reported  out  of 
the  committee  favorably  by  a  2-to-l 
vote.  Incidentally,  I  was  and  still  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  which  conducted  the 


hearings  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress. In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
no  furtlier  hearings  were  held,  because 
the  committee  desired  to  report  out  a 
committee  bill  with  no  controversial 
items,  and  because  the  subject  matter 
had  been  heard  previously. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  the 
House  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and 
Senator  Aikem  is  to  be  commended  for 
asking  for  hearings  on  his  bill,  so  as  to 
incorporate  it  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee  of  the  Senate.  His  bill  pro- 
vides both  for  navigation  and  power  de- 
velopment. His  section  is  interested  in 
power  development  at  Massena.  N.  T.. 
and  the  Midwest  Is  concerned  in  the  nav- 
igation features  of  the  bill.  It  is  there- 
fore a  bill  of  national  and  not  of  sec- 
tional features.  It  ought  to  receive  fa- 
vorable action  by  the  Senate  committee. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress,  and  by  every  American  citi- 
zen, he  says: 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  now  pro- 
vide the  authorizations  for  undertakings 
which  would  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  post-war  period  in  providing  for 
the  expansion  of  water-power  development, 
and  for  greater  efficiency  in  transportation 

I  think  it  well  to  quote  in  full  his  report 
to  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  He 
says: 

The  bin  would  approve  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  agreement  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  Canada  signed  at  Ottawa  on  March 
19,  1941.  providing  for  the  construction  of 
dams  and  powerhouses  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  "Iver  and 
the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Law- 
rence deep  waterway.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  fulfill  the  undertakings 
made  In  that  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  construction  would  be 
underUken  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  The  bill  would  provide  for  an 
agrec-ient  between  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  the  power  authority  of  the  State  of  New 
Yor'  for  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the 
power  facilities  and  the  right  to  use  the 
United  States  share  of  the  waters  at  the  proj- 
ect for  hydroelectric  purposes,  auch  arrange- 
ment not  to  become  effective  until  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

I  suggest  that  S.  1385  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize construction  as  a  post-war  rather 
than  a«  a  wartime  project.  This  couJd  be 
done  by  deleting  the  word  "immediately"  in 
line  12,  page  2  of  the  blU.  as  well  as  the  phrase 
"and  shall  be  diligently  prosecuud  with  a 
view  to  making  essential  facilities  of  said 
project  avaUable  for  national  defense  uses  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment"  In  lines  16  to 
19  on  the  same  page.  Consideration  might 
well  be  given  to  the  desirability  of  describing 
the  terms  of  the  arrangement  with  the  power 
authority  of  New  York  by  means  of  a  formula 
rather  than  the  statement  of  a  particular 
amount. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  suggestions.  1 
recommend  the  enactment  of  S.  1S85.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  desirable  to  asaure  the 
availability  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  for  early  post-war 
construction.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  now 
would  provide  the  authoriaation  for  under- 
takings which  would  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  post-war  period  In  provlQlng 
for  the  expansion  of  water-power  develcp- 
ment  and  for  greater  efficiency  in  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  In  providing  employment  en 
useful  and  easentlal  public  works  during  the 
period  Unmedlately  following  the  war. 
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Tbe  Orest  Lakee-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
powgr  project  bas  been  supported  by  leaders 
In'tbe  Unltad  State*  for  many  years  wltbout 
r«Card  to  p<dltlcal  affiliation.  It  ts  my  earnest 
hope  that  Senator  Aiken's  bill  authorizing 
this  great  project  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

I  conctur  in  the  recommendations  made 
by  Secretary  HuIL  This  bill  ought  to 
be  enacted  into  law,  and  I  shall  do  every- 
ttltac  I  can  to  that  end.  SecreUry  Hull 
properly  iguores  the  opposition  which 
testified  for  months  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  urged  that  thi&  ought 
to  be  a  treaty,  ratified  b  t.  two- thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  the  pending  legislation  The  able 
and  alert  Adolf  Berle,  representing  the 
State  Department,  before  the  House 
Ck)mmittee.  demonstrated  clearly  in  his 
testimony,  that  the  treaty  method  was 
not  oecessai..  and  that  the  adoption  of 
legislation  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
was  proper  and  legal.  The  opponents 
of  thi.s  measure,  who  are  powerful  and 
numerous,  want  the  Senate  treaty 
method  followed,  because  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  a  majority  vote  on  bills  oi  the  char- 
acter now  pending.  Their  only  object  in 
the  present  objection  to  tht  present  bill 
is  the  hope  that  there  will  not  be  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  instead 
of  a  majority  as  provided  in  Senator 
AucknI  bill.  No  one  should  be  misled 
by  this  false  propaganda.  Mr.  Berle  in 
his  testimony  in  the  House  committee  in 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  the  procedure 
in  the  Aiken  bill.  Don't  be  misled  by  the 
powerful  lobby  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  support- 
ing legislation  that  is  of  benefit  to  Amer- 
ica, rather  than  to  a  particular  section 
of  the  United  States.  As  a  member  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbois  Committee  of  the 
House.  I  supported  that  bill,  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  West  and  the  South,  but 
not  of  direct  benefit  to  my  section  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  projects  were 
worthy  and  had  the  investigation  and 
benefit  of  the  favorable  recommendation 
of  the  Army  engineers  of  the  War  De- 
partment. That  is  one  of  th.  most  ef- 
ficient bureaus  in  our  Government.  So. 
I  have  supported  the  Army  engineers' 
recommendations  because  they  know 
more  than  I  do  about  these  problems. 
General  Robins  of  the  Army  engineers 
wholeheartedly  indorsed  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  power  project.  It  ought 
to  receive  the  endorsement  of  Congress 
now. 


Back  Fr«B  HeU 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  wiacoMsn* 
IN  TBE  HOUSK  OF  RSPRSSEKTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  U.  1944 

Mr.  DILWEG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday lut.  Richard  I.  Bong,  a  23-year- 
old  Wtacoosin-bom  pUot.  was  promoted 


from  captain  to  najor  for  outstanding 
service  to  his  coun  try.  All  the  world  hails 
this  young  hero  t  s  America's  No.  1  ace. 
for  on  that  day  h«  shot  down  his  twenty- 
seventh  enemy  pli  ,ne  and  became  the  top 
combat  fighter  pil  3t  in  America's  history. 
Wisconsin  is  prou  1  of  Dick's  outstanding 
performance. 

The  same  courige  and  dogged  deter- 
mination displaye  i  by  Captain  Bong,  now 
Major  Bong,  in  achieving  his  enviable 
record  brought  <!orp.  Irvin  Sheedy,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis .  back  from  hell  on 
Buna.  New  Gulne  i.  On  the  night  of  De- 
cember 8,  1942.  a  Jap  grenade  exploded 
between  his  legs.  1  lurled  him  into  the  air, 
breaking  both  of  1  is  legs  below  the  knees, 
chewing  up  his  a  ms  with  shrapnel  and 
peppering  smaller  fragments  into  his 
chest  and  eyes.  I  ater,  at  a  Port  Moresby 
hospital,  surgeon  i  shook  their  heads  as 
they  went  to  wor :.  Sheedy  had  a  com- 
pound fracture  end  shattered  ankle  in 
his  right  leg.  and  the  muscles  and  nerves 
In  both  legs  were  (  reatly  torn.  The  gren- 
ade had  shattered  the  nerves  and  muscles 
in  his  left  forear  n.  There  was  a  bullet 
wound  back  of  h  s  ear,  and  57  shrapnel 
wounds  on  his  free  and  body.  He  got 
malaria  in  the  hospital  in  Australia. 
Prom  Port  More;  by  he  was  brought  to 
Staten  Island,  N. '  r.,  then  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  here.  an(  finally  to  Forest  Glen, 
Md.,  the  convalei  cent  annex  to  Walter 
Reed.  Today,  th  s  Irish  infantrj^nan  is 
as  good  as  new.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  extol  these  Am  >rican  heroes  from  the 
well  of  this  Hous< . 

Mr.  Speaker,  ui  der  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ri  icoro,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  ar  icie  appearing  In  the 
American  Herak  on  March  27,  1944, 
which  describes  ii  i  detail  the  grim  tale  of 
this  night  of  hell  i  in  December  8. 1942: 
PaoM   Hell 


Back 

(By  Bunis 

JAP8  COULDN'T  8TO  > 


deid 


t  le 


Jtps 


They  were  all 

The  whole  detail 

Lying  there  in 
legs  broken  and  sbl-apnel 
even  in  his  eyes — Cp 
15  men  must  be 
point  of  being  afrtild 
happens  to  hlmaeli , 

He   can    hear 
around   him 
from  where  the 
the  heavy  undergrdwth 
Japs  grunt  and  sq\)eal 
plunge  bayonets 

Actually,  only  11 
dead.     Five,  like  h^self 

Of  these,  one 
goes    Inio    his 
seven  times  more, 
still  lives.    Anothei , 
outcry  and  the  Jap  i 
too.  Is  alive  today. 


alth(  ugh 
grc  nade 


into 


crl«B 
ba<lE 


More  than  once 
Sheedy   and   feet 
covertil   under   the 
foliage,   but  Sheed  r 
Japs  go  away  witho  it 

From  the  sounds 
through  the  packs 
men.  And  then 
away  to  open  and 
States  rations 
mouths  smack  ovei 
and  smell  of  them 


Jenkins,  Jr.) 

AK   niSH   INTANTBTMAN 


was  dead.    •    *    • 

thick  dark,  with  both 

all  through  him — 

rporal  Sheedy  is  sure  his 

and  he  Is  long  past  the 

of  even  caring  what 


moving   In   the   dark 

he   can't   see   much 

has  blown  him  into 

but  he  can  hear  the 

like  wild  pigs  as  they 

bodies  of  his  men. 

of  those  men  are  already 

still  breathe. 

out  a  little  as  a  bayonet 

The    Jap    stabs    him 

Miraciilously,  this  man 

stabbed  twice,  makes  no 

leave  him  for  dead.    He, 


Feet  t  'tad  on  him 


81  ealthy  footsteps  approach 
read   on   his   arm.   half- 
broad  leaves  of  jungle 
doesn't  move  and  the 
as  yet  discovering  him. 
he  knows  they  are  going 
and  clothes  of  the  dead 
sit  down   a  few  feet 
eat  the  captured  United 
can   hear    their   slimy 
the  food  and  the  sound 
art  sickening. 
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Prayers  die  half-uttered  on  his  tongue 
now  as  consciousness  comes  and  goes  In 
waves,  like  a  recurring  dream. 

Time  was.  in  the  heat  of  early  combat. 
when  prayers  and  curses  mixed  heedlessly  in 
his  mouth,  but  that  was  long  ago,  when  he 
still  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  fear — 42  days 
ago.  to  be  exact — and  when  Irvin  Sheedy,  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  carried  197  pounds  of  fight- 
ing Irish  blood  into  Oro  Bay  on  New  Guinea 
with  an  Infantry  regiment  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Division. 

That  was  a  time  when  they  foolishly  ex- 
pected the  little  brown  men  to  be  push-overs 
for  a  handful  of  Americans.  Corporal 
Sheedy,  himself.  led  ptbrt  of  the  attack  dur- 
ing the  first  3  days  until  they  struck  over- 
powering Jap  resistance  at  Point  luundara. 

Hit  for  first  time 

From  then  on  It's  blood  and  heat  and  hog 
wallows,  sweat  and  dysentery  and  scarce  food 
and  no  sleep  and  limited  water,  until 
Sheedy 's  107  pounds  dwindle  to  140  and  be- 
low.   •     •     • 

And  then  he  gets  hit  the  first  time.    •    •    • 

It  doesn't  amount  to  much — just  a  bullet 
grazing  his  back  on  Christmas  Day,  the  day 
they  took  the  Buna  airport,  and  Sheedy  and 
a  bunch  of  his  men  are  behind  a  little  knoll 
near  the  swamp  beyond  which  what's  left  of 
his  infantry  regiment  is  closing  in  on  the 
triangle  of  Buna  Mission. 

A  machine  gun  oi>en8  up  and  Sheedy  feels 
sr-methlng  hit  him  in  the  back,  but  be  doesn't 
know  that  it's  a  bullet  until  the  man  near 
him  sees  the  bullet  tear  through  the  shirt 
between  Sheedy 's  shoulders  and  splash  the 
mud  between  his  feet. 

"You're  hit  I"  the  man  teUs  him. 

Dash  for  shell  hole 

Sheedy  feels  no  pain,  but  decides  it's  a 
good  time  to  withdraw  to  safer  territory. 
He  and  his  squad  dash  for  a  shell  hole  and 
lay  up  for  the  night.  It  is  already  getting 
dark.  They  establish  a  line  and  Sheedy  de- 
cides his  wound  can't  be  serious  enough  to 
bother  with. 

Advancing  again  in  the  morning,  two  en- 
emy pillboxes,  armed  with  4-lnch  AA  guns, 
hold  them  up  for  awhile.  Supported  by  a 
platoon  of  Australians  attacking  from  the 
left,  it  takes  until  4  p.  m.  to  knock  out  the 
pillboxes.     That  was  December  26. 

On  the  27th,  Sheedy's  second  lieutenant 
commanding  olScer  assigns  him  a  detail  to 
search  and  bury  the  dead  Jai>s  behind  them, 
and  afterward  he  moves  on  up  with  the  others 
without  encountering  much  opposition. 

He  hears  the  Japs 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  the  opposition 
stiffens,  and  with  part  of  his  company  and 
part  of  another,  Sheedy's  outfit  succeeds  In 
cutting  off  about  60  Jape,  but  some  of  these 
get  away. 

That  night  Corporal  Sheedy  is  placed  In 
charge  of  an  advance  outpost  of  15  men. 

The  evening  remains  hot  and  quiet  until 
0  o'clock.  Sheedy  has  jtist  changed  guards 
and  is  walking  back  from  the  field  telephone 
to  where  his  men  are  spread  out  in  foxholes 
in  the  dark  ahead  of  him  when  off  in  the 
Jungle  to  his  left  he  hears  the  squealing  and 
Jabbering  of  the  Japs  who  had  escaped  them, 
preparing  an  attack. 

Sheedy  empties  one  clip  of  20  rounds  from 
his  tommygun  at  the  invisible  enemy,  mostly 
with  the  intention  of  arousing  his  men  to 
the  danger.  His  warning  Is  only  partially 
successful.  The  first  rush  of  Japs  Is  stopped, 
but  many  of  his  men  are  hurt.  On  the  sec- 
ond attack  more  of  his  men  are  hurt  anc  more 
Japs  get  through. 

On  the  third  attempt,  Sheedy  is  standing, 
legs  apart,  looking  toward  the  oncoming  Japs 
over  his  tommygun  when  a  grenade  explodes 
between  his  legs,  hurling  him  In  tbe  air, 
breaking  both  legs  below  the  knees,  chewing 


up  his  arms  with  shrapnel  and  peppering 
smaller  fragments  Into  his  chest  and  eyes. 
Hit.  he  "sees  start" 

Assured  In  hla  own  mind  now  that  his 
a4-year-old  life  is  finished — as  he  has  been 
■convinced  so  many  times  in  the  past  month 
and  a  half — Sheedy  Is  not  motivated  by  fear 
at  all.  but  only  by  what  he  calls  an  ugly 
feeling — a  desire  to  take  as  many  Jape  with 
him  as  he  can  before  he  dies — that  makes 
him  roll  over  on  his  stomach,  grope  for  and 
find  his  weapon,  and  with  numb  fingers  blaze 
away  In  recklees  hatred  with  his  tonunygun 
until  another  bullet  breaks  his  right  leg 
for  tbe  second  time,  and  then  something 
hits  him  in  tbe  head. 

For  a  moment  Sheedy  "sees  stars,"  Just  like 
any  blow  ^^n  tbe  head.  He  doesn't  realize 
that  a  bullet  has  grazed  the  mastoid  bone 
on  the  left  side  of  his  head  to  pass  through 
the  lobe  of  that  ear  In  one  of  the  closest 
shaves  any  living  man  got  in  this  war. 

When  his  head  stops  swimming  everything 
la  atlll  about  him  except  the  faint  noises 
of  Japs  moving  among  the  bodies  and  the 
snickering  sound  of  their  obscene  bayonets. 

He  ditesn't  dare  move 

For  many  hours  Sheedy  lies  motionless 
through  waves  of  consciousness,  listening  to 
tbe  Japs,  like  Jungle  beasts,  moving  among 
the  bodies  of  fallen  enemies.  Even  when 
he  doesn't  hear  them  any  more,  he  doesnt 
dare  move.  The  four  other  living  Americans 
In  the  outpost  don't  dare  reveal  themselves 
to  each  other  either. 

It  was  10:30  when  the  third  Jap  attack 
wiped  out  tbe  detail.  At  daylight  a  United 
States  patrol  comes  out  looking  for  survivors, 
but  not  expecting  to  find  any.  Among  the 
1.  dead  Americans  they  find  22  dead  Japs. 

They  dont  find  much  left  of  Corporal 
Sheedy— with  57  wounds  In  his  body— except 
an  Irrepressible  Irish  heart  and  sense  of 
humor. 

•^altll  next  year,"  be  says,  as  they  carry 
him  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  rear  to  a  portable 
hospital.  "Thn  can't  do  this  to  an  Irl«h 
infantryman." 

Placed  aboard  plane 

His  wounds  dressed.  Mew  Guinea  natives 
carry  him  4  miles  more  to  another  hospital, 
where  what  U  now  only  120  pounds  of  Cor- 
poral Sheedy  Is  loaded  on  a  plane  for  Port 
Moresby  and  a  series  of  bone  and  nerve  opera- 
tions extending  from  there  to  Australia  and 
the  States. 

An  attack  of  malaria  in  Australia  didn't 
help  his  chances  any,  but  he  got  by  In  spite 
of  the  weeping  predictions  of  «i  nurse  who 
gave  him  up  for  lost  one  night  In  Australia. 

"WaltTl  next  year,"  he  says,  and  now  It  is 
next  year  and  Corporal  Sheedy,  true  to  his 
word,  is  strutting  around  the  convalescent 
annex  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  In  Washing- 
ton on  two  good  legs  again  and  with  almost 
the  full  use  of  his  shattered  arm.  He  even 
gets  week-end  passes,  and  what  he  does  with 
his  time  then  Is  none  of  your  business.  Now 
that  his  weight  Is  back  around  180,  he  Is  soon 
to  go  back  on  duty. 
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txxaanam  I  shall  be  a  tull-ltodged,  true  Amer- 


An  Alien  Speaki 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

Of  tayi  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  AprU  18. 1944 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 


AM  ALIXN  SPBUCS 

(By  Abraham  Susaman) 

Flag  of  the  States^ 
Banner  of  the  RepubUe, 
Emblem  of  democracy, 
Symbol  of  the  world  to  be, 
I  salute  you! 

I  have  a  confession  to  make, 
A  confession  and  a  declaration. 
Listen! 

I  am  an  alien,  that  Is  to  say,  I  am  not  legally 

bound  to  you. 
let  I  have  been  botmd  to  you  with  the  fibers 

of  my  soul 
Even  before  I  knew  you. 
Bound  to  you  In  love.  In  admiration. 

Believe  me! 

I  have  dreamt  of  you  in  my  little  Oaliclan 

frontier  town, 
I  have  dreamt  of  you  under  the  flag  of  a  dying 

monarchy. 
Under  the  burden  of  poverty,  tmder  the  fear 

of  pogroms. 

I  saw  you  in  my  dreams.  You  were  floating 
In  the  stifled  air  that  starounded  me. 

At  times  1  thought  you  were  an  Illusion,  a 
fantasy. 

But  a  distent  voice  called  to  me  and  said: 

"She  l£  resl.  alive,  somewhere    •    •    •." 

So  I  left  the  place  where  my  cradle  stood, 
Where  mother  rocked  me  to  sleep  with  her 

tearful  lullaby. 
And  I  wandered  through  lands  and  states 
Until  I  reached  your  shores. 
And  I  saw  you,  real,  alive — as  I  saw  you  In 

my  dreams. 

I  looked  at  your  stars  and  I  saw  a  message  In 

every  one  of  them: 
A  mestage  to  me  and  to  the  millions  like  me; 
To  all  Americans,  bom  and  unborn. 

In  your  stripes  I  read  declarations,  one  as 

mighty  as  the  other. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence; 
The  declaration  of  emancipation; 
The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  labor; 
The  declaraUon  of  equality  and  tolerance. 

I  looked  at  you  In  meditation. 

And  I  thought  you  were  conceived  by  men 

and  women  of  divine  vision, 
You  were  born  of  a  holy  rebellion  against  a 

tyrant. 
The  realization  of  freedom's  dream. 
And  so  you  became  a  warning  to  tyranta.  a 

nope  to  men 

I  speak  to  you  as  millions  before  me  did. 
Men  and  women  forgotten  by  fate  and  for- 
tune, 
The  downcast  and  outcast  of  an  old  world. 

Listen,  flag  of  the  Nation  of  nations— 
I  came  to  you,  a  pilgrim  in  rags, 
A  wanderer  driven  by  hate  and  need, 
I  came  with  shattered  dreams,  but  undying 
hope. 

I  brought  to  you  a  rich  heritage  of  ages  and 

generations — 
The  divine  truth  of  prophets: 
The  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  holy  martyrs; 
The  ballads  of  ancient  bards,  the  dreamr  of 

dreamers. 

I  came  to  your  shores,  not  as  a  soldier  of 

fortune. 
But  as  your  knight  errant. 
To  defend  you,  my  protector; 
To  share  your  lofty  Inspirations  and  your 

humane  ambitions. 
X  came  to  be  your  adopted  son. 

The  other  day  my  fingerprints  were  taken. 
They  asked  me  If  I  minded;   I  amlled,  why 

should  I? 
I  have  given  you  my  heart— why  not  my 

finger-tips? 
Today  I  am  an  alien. 


Flag  of  States, 

Banner  of  the  Republic, 

Emblem  of  democracy. 

Symbol  of  the  world  of  tomorrow, 

X  saluta  you  I 


Patriotic  Appeal  by  William  T.  Kerr, 
NatioBal  Presided  of  tlic  Americaa 
Flaf  Day  AModatiMi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PSNN8TI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  18. 1944 

Oua  EN-ma  Natiow.  ik  Evbt  CoMMUNrrr. 

SHOtTLO  PLAH  Now  AND  MAKS  AMDUCAM  FLAO 

DAT.  June  14.  thi  BncTBDAT  Annivi*sa«t 
or  Old  Globt.  thi  GasAnsr  PATaionc  Ccu- 

BXATION    AND    NATIONA      UmTT    PaOGBAM    IN 

Oua  CotJimiT's  Hi8TO«T— Wx  Must  "Kxxp 
THE  HOMK  Pncs  BnBMmo" 

Mr.  WEISS.    Mr.  Sptjiker,  it  is  not 
too  early  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  approaching  birthday  an- 
niversary. June  14,  of  the  Nation's  em- 
blem, our  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  as  this 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  years  in  our 
Nation's  history,  it  is  desirous  to  give  this 
early  notice  so  plans  may  be  made  every- 
where for  Flag  Day  celebrations  all  over 
ttiis  land  in  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
women's  clubs,  service  and  community 
clubs,  fraternal  bodies,  religious,  civic, 
and  other  groups.    This  has  been  em- 
phasized by  the  American  Flag  Day  As- 
sociation through  Hon.  William  T.  Kerr, 
of  Yeadon-Lansdowne,  Pa.,  who  foimded 
and  organized  this  patriotic  group  when 
a  schoolboy  in  Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa.,  his  native 
city,  in  1888,  and  who  10  years  later,  in 
1898  during  the  Spanish -American  War, 
was  made  national  president  and  since 
then  has  been  for  48  consecutive  yeans, 
and  now  is,  the  active  leader  and  pro- 
moter of  Flag  Day  and  director  general 
of  this  organization  cam  aigning  to  have 
the  birthday  of  Old  Glory  celebrated  by 
the  Nation.    From  the  public  press,  pul- 
pit, and  by  radio,  from  parades  on  Flag 
Day  annually,  everywhere  the  seed  sown 
has  borne  and  Is  bearing  fruit  every- 
where as  one  of  the  strongest  appeals  and 
arguments  for  national  unity. 

Himdreds  of  organizations  of  all  kinds 
now  join  in  this  patriotic  object,  particu- 
larly the  public  schools  who  promote  It 
daily  by  their  pledge  to  the  flag.  Many 
societies  do  this  whenever  they  meet. 
Some  require  Flag  Day  observance  In 
their  rituals. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  but  the 
American  Flag  Day  Association  erected 
in  Schenley  Park.  Pittsburgh,  and  dedi- 
cated it  on  Flag  Day.  June  14,  1927.  a 
granite  shrine  in  honor  of  the  flag's 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthday  an- 
niversary that  day.  the  only  known 
monument  in  the  world  to  any  national 
flag,  an  event  in  which  State,  county,  and 
city  officials  took  part  with  a  great  patri- 
otic parade  and  public  meeting  In  the 
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park.  Many  newr  apers  and  magazines 
throughout  the  Nation  have  commended 
and  aided  their  unselfish,  patriotic  worlc. 
for  in  all  their  years  no  one  cormected 
with  this  patriotic  association  ever  re- 
Mlved  a  penny  for  services.  Members  of 
past  and  present  Congresses  have  heea 
speakers  at  their  patriotic  gatherings. 
Their  national  president  and  founder. 
William  T.  Kerr,  who  holds  active  and 
hmiorary  membership  in  nxmierous  (ra- 
towd.  patriotic,  religious,  civic,  and 
edocatkMUl  bodies,  was  formerly  a  resi- 
dent in  my  district  and.  while  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
I  was  the  author  of  the  bill  making  Flag 
Day,  June  14.  a  legal  holiday  in  the  8'ate 
of  Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania  being  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  honor  Old 
Olory  legally.  In  their  story  of  Flag 
Day.  Everybody's  Weekly,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  Inquirer's  magazine,  sale*  of 
Ifr.  Kerr'5  patriotic  leadership  that 'he 
WAS  "devoting  a  lifetime  to  Old  Glory." 
The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia, 
used  almost  the  same  words.  "A  one- 
man  organization  in  himself,  he  has 
spent  since  1898.  the  better  part  of  a  life- 
time, to  have  Flag  Day  made  a  legal 
holiday."  As  one  feature  of  his  efforts, 
he  personally  talked  with  and  wrote 
Presidents  and  Governors,  urging  proc- 
lamations for  Flag  Day  observance  mitti 
national  success.  This  year  he  has  re- 
quested ^hat  American  Flag  Day  be  ob- 
served for  itself  aa  June  14,  and  a  special 
day  of  their  own,  if  one  is  desired,  be  set 
for  another  date  as  United  Nations'  Day. 
When  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
was  bom,  had  him  as  their  special  Flag 
Day  guest,  and  the  mayor  presented  him 
with  Pittsburgh's  golden  key  to  that  city, 
he  laughingly  said  he  really  did  not  need 
It.  He  was  an  active  figure  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district  until  1928  when  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  sent  him  to  Philadel- 
phiu.  On  his  return  Flag  Day  visit  to 
Pittsburgh  they  had  a  huge  parade  of 
patriotic  and  civic  societies,  military  and 
service  organizations  with  city  officials 
and  20,000  school  children  marched. 
The  8un-Telegraph  of  Pittsburgh  called 
him  the  "father  of  Flag  Day"  and  Pitts- 
burgh's Post-Gazette  said  he  was  "the 
man  individually  most  responsible  for 
Flag  Day." 

Many  times  this  patriotic  promoter  for 
Flag  Day  could  have  profited  by  political 
appointment  and  office  because  of  his 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  contacts,  but 
he  refused  this,  preferring  to  pursue  his 
free  efforts  among  all  groups  and  parties 
In  the  United  States  to  popularize  Flag 
Day  and  if  possible  have  it  receive  con- 
grea.slonal  approval  if  not  legal  holiday 
enactment,  as  was  done  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  no  wonder 
therefore  that  the  Ledger  of  Philadel- 
phia  in  extending  birthday  greetings  to 
him  designated  him  "Old  Glory's  most 
ardent  champion  keeping  up  schoolboy 
enthusiasm."  He  still  carries  it  in  his 
many  speaking  engagements  and  wrlt- 
Into  schooLs,  societies,  clubs,  and 
pulpits.  Associated  in  this  unael- 
I.  nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  and  nonsec- 
larian  but  entirely  American  effort  are 
men  and  women  throughout  the  United 
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states  who  are  oiBcers  and  leaders  in 


various  groups,  by 


vhlch  means  the  cele- 


bration of  Flag  Da  y  and  the  pledging  of 
our  American  fla  (  is  being  promoted 
widely.  All  of  ttasse  are  anxious  that 
Federal.  State,  and  local  officials  shall 
do  their  utmost  b^  early  proclamations 
and  planning  to  nake  fitting  arrange- 
ments. Formal  re(  uest  for  this  purpose, 
as  has  been  his  cui  torn  since  the  days  of 


President  William 
be^  made  and  we 


^cKinley.  has  already 
are  pleased  to  include 


the  patriotic  appeal  of  their  national 
pre.sident.  William  T.  Kerr,  that  "our  en- 
tire Nation,  in  eve  ry  community,  should 
plan  now  to  maki!  American  Flag  Day 
the  birthday  anni/ersary  of  Old  Glory 
the  greatest  p^tr  otic  celebration  and 
national  unity  pro  ;ram  in  our  country's 


history — we  must 
burning." 


AmmcAM  Plac  Dat 
Natjon-widi  Cii 
Plac  Wkzx 

(By  WiUlam  T.  Kerr 
national  preslden 
American  Flag  Da; 


Association  Pkomoting 
e4*ation  of  Flag  Dat  akd 


Fellow   Americana 
tional  unity,  to 
lam.  plan  now  and 
^rtbute  to  Old  Glory 


founder,  and.  since  1898, 
and    director    general. 
Association ) 

Ycao4n.  Pa..  April  10.  1944. 

to   aeciire   greater   na- 

encdurage  American  patrlot- 

ar  'ange  to  join  In  national 


STA«8  AND  STUPZS 

June  14.  Flag  Day 
Is  the  anniversary 
Continental  CoDgra  i 
Stars  and  Stripes  aa 
States,  symbol  of 
holiday  in  Pennsyli|anla 
other  States  provide 
by  Qovernors  for 
June  8-14.  especially 


i  COPTED  AS  OUB   BANNES 

birthday  of  Old  Glory, 

the  adoption  by  the 

June   14,  1777,  of  the 

emblem  of  the  United 

nationality.     A  legal 

since   1937  several 

by  law  for  proclamations 

oiaervance  of  Flag  Week, 

Flag  D.>y,  June  14. 


(.f 


1tie> 
oir 


crNomc  M. 


GREATKST 

Yearly  It  Is 
clal  national  holiday 
pally  because  the 
tlon,  organized  In 
Flag  Day  observance 
tury,  even  before 


A  WZXX  rOR  FLAO'S 

Flag  Week.  June 
the  American  Flag 
served  In  Pittsburgh 
First  World  War.  so 
anniversary  might  Ix 
their  own  regular 
tions  meeting  during 
proclamations  have 
ernors  of  States  and 
United  States, 


But  Woodrow  Wilson 
tically  made  It  a 
bratlon  for  all  time, 
me  fitting  that  I  sii)\ild 
to  the  approach  of 
flag  of  the  United 
gress  as  the  emhiem 
gest  to  you  that  It 
years  to  come  (not< 
given  special  slgnlfl<im< 
phaalaed  it  in  a  special 
drcfls  June  14.  1916 


President  Calvin 
U  mtiag  tbat  we 
our  flig  M— ni  to 
tfsat  ftanklin  D. 
w  mtifcd  ttx»  war 
ting  that  w« 


keep  the  home  fires 


NATIONAL    HOLIDAY 

becorflng  the  greatest  unoffl- 

on  our  calendar,  prlncl- 

A^erlcan  Flag  Day  Assocla- 

P  ttsburgh,  has  promoted 

for  almost  half  a  cen- 

Ju4e  14  was  called  Flag  Day. 


buthdat  celkbration 

i  -14,  was  Inaugurated  by 

1  )ay  Association,  first  ob- 

Pa..  in  1917,  during  the 

that  our  fiag's  birthday 

celebrated.  If  desired,  at 

mating  places  by  organiza- 

that  period.    Flag  Day 

>een  made  by  many  Oov- 

varlous  Presidents  of  the 

on  our  request. 


espec  ally 

WOODBOW  WILSON  A  UU  CBUCBBATION  TXABLT 


May  30,  1916.  prac- 
c(^tinulng  unofficial  cele- 
ylng  "It  has  seemed  to 
call  yotir  attention 
Lhe  day  upon  which  the 
was  adopted  by  Con- 
of  the  Union  and  to  sug- 
hould  this  year  and  the 
the  last  five  words)   be 
ce,"  etc.,  and  he  em- 
formal  Flag  Day  ad- 


St  Ltes 


CALVOf    COOUDCZ    BJK  TTSBTS    WK    BBCALL    FLAG'S 


M:  CANING 


<  Mlidge  said  In  1037,  "It 

reciU  (on  June  14)  all  that 

c  ur  cltlaens,"  etc.    Presl- 

Hxisevelt.  in  1941.  before 

laid.  "It  U  especially  flt- 

our  faith  in  the  ideals 


for  which  our  flag  stands  and  our  loyalty  to 
the  Nation."  etc. 

PBESIDENT   F.  0.  B006XVSLT  SHOWS  CZLXBBATIOIf 
IS  OXnt  CUSTOM 

In  1942  he  said.  "For  many  years  it  has  been 
our  custom  to  set  aside  Jtine  14  In  honor  of 
the  flag,"  etc. 

1»43    AMXaiCAN   FLAG'S   BOrrHOAT   OVIBSHAOOWKD 

In  1943.  however,  the  O.  W.  I.,  last  year 
practically  made  June  14  United  Nations 
Day,  destroying  the  object  of  our  own  Flag 
Day.  When  President  Roosevelt's  birthday, 
January  30.  Is  celebrated,  pictures  of  Churchill 
or  Stalin  are  not  spread  around  nor  even  of 
Jefferson  or  Jackscn  as  there  are  special  da3rs 
for  them,  and  June  14  should  be  our  very 
own 

TTNITCD  NATIONS  DAT  SUCCESTKD  FOB  OXJ*  ALLIX8 

March  25,  1944,  we  requested  our  President 
as  we  have  done  every  Picsldent  since  William 
McKinley.  to  issue  Flag  Day  proclamation, 
but  earlier  this  war  year  than  usual,  to  malte 
June  14,  its  actual  birthday,  the  specific 
celebration  of  the  American  fiag  and  set  aside 
a  United  Nations  Day  for  our  allies. 

Our  United  States  boys  are  fighting,  many 
giving  their  lives,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  other  nations  to  preserve  our  freedoms, 
they  have  to  save,  If  possible,  their  national 
life,  we  to  keep  and  hold  ours.  Old  Olory  Is 
our  very  own  flag  and  on  Its  natal  day  de- 
serves special  honor  and  tribute  since  It 
specifically  represents  all  our  people,  native 
and  foreign  born,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
of  every  race,  color,  and  creed,  and  if  special 
honors  are  to  t>e  given  our  allies,  and  they 
deserve  It,  another  day — United  Nations 
Day — should  be, set  aside,  either  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress. 

FLAG  WEEK   SUGGESTED  FOR  NEXT  WAR  BOND  SALE 
DBIVE 

As  Flag  Week  is  June  8  to  14,  we  suggested 
(April  7)  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  that  as  June  12  Is  the  date 
for  the  opening  of  the  War-bond  sale  drive, 
he  use  Fiag  Week  for  patriotic  psychological 
effect  throughout  the  Nation  In  their  pub- 
licity in  securing  bond  subscriptions,  bring- 
ing practical,  patriotic  results. 

April  10,  we  have  advice  this  will  be  done. 
Field  Director  R.  W.  Coyne,  of  the  War  Finance 
Division,  says,  "The  occurrence  of  Flag  Day 
at  almost  the  beginning  of  the  drive  will  ma- 
terially help." 

1»44    PROBABLY   GREATEST   TSAB  IN   OVU  HISTORY 

This  year  will  tie  the  most  trying  in  all  our 
history.  Probably  py  June  14  nearly  every 
family  in  the  United  States  will  have  some- 
one under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  In  some 
service  on  land,  sea,  or  in  the  air.  Let's 
make  this  the  greatest  of  all  Flag  Days  and 
honor  them. 

RBUGIOUS     BODIES     SHOULD    COMBINE     PATBIOTIC 
WITH    SPIRITUAL 

Religious  leaders  should  preach  patriotic, 
spiritual  sermons  Saturday,  June  10,  or  Sun- 
day, June  11,  and  Children's  Day  programs 
combine  patriotism  with  religious  programs 
for  we  are  a  God-fearing  Republic.  Always 
our  fiag  has  unselfishly  championed  the 
catiae  of  the  oppressed.  Wherever  Old  Glory 
floats  there  is  a  shrine. 

FLAG  DAY  CALLS  ALL  TO  LOYAL  SEBVICB 

Here,  because  the  great  mass  of  our  people 
are  Ood-fearlng,  we  have  lll)erty,  freedom,  and 
constitutional  democracy,  making  lu  the 
greatest  republic  of  all  times.  Flag  Day  calls 
on  us  to  preserve  it  as  our  forefathers  willed 
it  and  enshrine  the  love  for  our  flag,  our 
Nation,  that  bulwark,  our  Constitution,  and 
American  Institutions  in  all  our  hearts  In 
consecrated,  loyal,  unselfish  service  to  God 
and  country. 
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Refuf  ees  ia  tkc  Far  East 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  MEW  YORK 

IN  THI  HOU8C  OF  BEPRESCNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  It.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  In  the 
RxcotD  a  report  by  Miss  Latira  L.  Mar- 
golls  on  refugees  In  the  Far  East.  Miss 
Margolis  was  a  representative  of  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee in  Shanghai,  directing  assistance 
to  men  and  women  who  had  fled  to  that 
city  from  Nazi  Germany.  After  the 
J&panese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Miss 
Margolis,  as  an  American  citizen,  was 
interned  by  the  Japanese.  She  was  re- 
cently rej)atriated. 

Our  country  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  its  citizens  of 
Jewish  faith  have  been  able  to  develop 
an  organization  such  as  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee.  The  committee 
was  organized  during  the  last  war -and 
for  a  generation  has  been  the  chief 
American  agency  giving  aid  to  Jews  over- 
seas. Its  leadership  and  personnel  have 
shown  not  only  a  sense  of  personal  sacri- 
flce.  but  a  vision  and  an  ability  to  plan, 
which  will  yet  save  the  remnants  of  the 
Jewish  communities  fron.  the  holocaust 
of  the  present  war.  and  stand  out  in  the 
annals  of  great  human  services. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this 
committee  was  established  and  is  sup- 
ported by  men  and  women  of  Jewish 
faith,  it  has  not  limited  Its  benefactions 
exclusively  to  Jewisli  victims  of  war  and 
persecution  overseas.  It  has  cooperated 
closely  with  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(Quakers),  the  Unitarians,  and  with 
Catholic  and  Protestant  organizations 
evenrwhere.  Frequently  Christian  as 
well  as  Jewish  refugees  have  received  the 
help  of  this  committee. 

In  Shanghai,  a  substantial  number  of 
the  refugees  to  whom  Miss  Margolis 
refers  are  persons  of  Catholic  and 
Protestant  faith.  They  are  still  being 
assisted  by  a  local  committee  which 
represents  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. In  the  actual  rendering  of 
human  service,  distinctions  of  creed  and 
nationality  have  disappeared  and  men 
and  women  of  many  backgrounds  and 
faiths  have  served  in  the  common  cause 
of  humanity. 
Befcgsxs  in  the  Far  East — Even  After  Pearl 

Harbor  Thousands  of  Eitropean  Jews  m 

Shanghai    Continxte   To    Be    Kept    Auvx 

Throttch  Machinery  Set  Up  Before  tmb 

War  bt  the  Joint  DumuBtrnoN  CoMMrnxE 
(By  Laura  L>.  Margolis) 

I  don't  have  to  teU  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
home.  I'm  still  a  bit  confused,  rushing 
•round  to  say  heUo  to  my  famUy  and  my 
friends  at  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
trying  to  sort  my  thoughts  and  ImpreSBion* 
of  my  two  and  a  half  years  in  Shanghai  into 
M  sort  of  order  and  particularly  trying  to 

.  some  clothes  to  round  out  the  wardrobe 

a  single  dress  and  one  pair  of  worn-out 

tbat  I  came  home  with.    I  left  America 


to  help  refugees  and  now  I  retioii  a  refugee 
myself. 

I  went  to  Shanghai  for  the  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  in  May  1941.  Manuel  Slegel. 
who  remains  in  Internment  there,  Joined  me 
Just  la  days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Before  he 
eould  unpack  his  iMgs  Japanese  warships  were 
firing  on  American  and  British  gunboats  im- 
der our  windows  and  we  realized  tbat  our 
country  was  at  war. 

It's  only  when  people  begin  asking  you 
questions  about  how  you  lived,  what  you  did 
in  an  enemy-occupied  city,  how  you  were  able 
to  help  the  refugees — and  we  were  able  to — 
that  your  whole  experience  shapes  itself  into 
some  meaningful  pattern. 

TBOUaANDS  kept  ALIVE 

I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear: 
The  Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the 
organization  it  set  up  in  Shanghai  under 
wartime  conditions  in  enemy-occupied  ter- 
ritory has  meant  the  difference  iMtween  life 
and  death  to  thousands  of  refugees  there. 
Our  kitchen,  now  feeding  5,000  persons  1 
meal  a  day.  our  5  camps  that  are  housing 
them  in  crude  but  protective  barrage,  spell 
hope  and  life  for  these  people.  Our  work 
has  never  stopped  for  a  single  day.  That 
work  is  stiU  going  on. 

Our  difficulties  were  so  numerous  and 
serious  that  more  than  once  I  felt  svire 
that  our  whole  structure  would  collapse. 
Money  was  always  a  problem;  getting  ade- 
quate equipment  was  a  major  headache  for 
us.  Unraveling  the  red  tape,  overcoming  the 
apathy  of  the  Japanese  occupation  author- 
ities was  a  long-term  undertaking  in  itself. 
Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  feeding 
8.000  a  day  in  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee kitchen,  giving  them  a  noon  meal 
and  an  evening  meal.  But  our  funds  were 
nmnlng  low  and  the  expected  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee  allotment  for  December  had 
not  arrived.  In  fact,  it  never  arrived,  because 
Pearl  Hartwr  Intervened. 

The  declaration  of  war  automatically  put 
the  Joint  Distribution  Committee's  arrange- 
ment for  occupied  countries  into  effect. 
Here  I  must  explain  that  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  Joint  Distribution  Committee  in  New 
York,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  war.  bad 
Informed  all  Its  overseas  committees,  includ- 
ing ours,  that  local  borrowings  should  !)• 
made  against  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee's post-war  credit  if  war  should  come 
and  communications  be  severed.  This  credit 
was  for  a  period  of  6  months,  at  the  monthly 
rate  of  expenditure  then  current. 

On  the  basis  of  this  guaranty  we  called  a 
meeting  of  a  group  of  prominent  Shanghai 
Jews,  explained  the  plan  to  them,  and  ap- 
pealed for  their  support. 

At  first,  the  large  sums  we  needed  were 
slow  in  coming.  In  the  meantime  we  took 
stock  of  our  funds  and  decided  that,  by  cut- 
ting out  one  meal  a  day,  we  could  continue 
for  some  time.  (Tutting  out  one  meal  a  day 
was  a  difficult  decision  to  make,  because  it 
meant  putting  already  undernourished  men, 
women,  and  children  on  still  shorter  rations. 
But  it  was  either  that  or  close  down  en- 
tirely and  turn  the  refugees  over  to  the 
Japanese. 

More  meetings  followed,  this  time  with 
Individuals.  Again  we  explained  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee's  arrangement;  again 
we  asked  for  funds,  explaining  how  increas- 
ingly desperate  the  refugee  situation  was 
becoming. 

The  loans  grew — ^not  only  tn  number,  but 
also  in  amount.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
exhausted  the  Joint  Distribution  Committeels 
credit  limit  But  we  went  ahead  with  our 
borrowings,  feeling  sure  tbat,  although  we 
had  no  authoriaatlon  to  do  so,  the  Joint  Dis- 
tribution CkJmmittee  wanted  to  help,  but  be- 
cause of  wartime  conditions  couldn't  com- 
municate its  wishes  to  us.  All  In  all.  we  were 
able  to  acctimulate  MOCOOO.  and  up  to  the 
day  of  my  Internment  I  was  able  to  contract 


a  loan.    Tills  made  my  internment  easier  to 
bear. 

WVm  TB008AN0  WUtM  A  BAT 

The  Japanese  allowed  us  to  borrow  from 
neutrals  only.    At  first  the  loans  permitted 
us  to  give  one  meal  a  day.    When  1  say  one 
meal  a  day,  you  mtist  understand  tbat  I  mean 
a  meal  of  one  course — a  heavy  soup  that  we 
made  as  notirishlng  as  we  eould.  or  a  stew  of 
some  sort.    Latar  w*  wera  able  to  add  8 
ounces  of  bread  a  day.    Later,  too.  we  bought 
a  large  amount  of  soya  beans,  and.  with  a 
press  tbat  we  acquired,  turned  out  enough  d 
the  highly  ntitrttiTC  soya  milk  to  supplement 
the  children's  diet.     At  first  they  refused  to 
drink  it,  but  after  a  whUe  the)  got  used  to  It. 
When  we  first  kMgan  working  in  Bbanghal 
we  found  that  we  were  burning  money.    Our 
kitchen   was   an   anUquated   Chinese   affair 
which  was  terribly  inefficient.    Meals  cost  us 
60  cenu  each  In  Chinese  money — 3  cenU  in 
American  ctirrency.    Of  this.  10  cents  went 
for  food  and  60  cenU  for  fuel.    Obviously. 
this  extravagance  had  to  l>e  eliminated.    This 
was  easier  said  than  done.    Tou  Just  couldn't 
go  out  and  buy  new  eqtUpment  m  a  city  where 
every  piece  of  metal  was  a  Japanese  prise. 
But  we  did  manage  to  locate  four  steam  boil- 
ers that  belonged  to  a  commercial  firm.    By 
much  persuasion  and  wire  pulling,  we  got 
possession  of  the  boilers  and  Installed  them. 
This  gave  us  a  kitchen  with  a  capacity  of 
10.000  meals  a  day  at  a  cost  of  only  10  cents 
a  meal.  In  Chinese  money,  of  which  only  2 
cents  went  for  fuel. 

Unfortunately  our  resources  forced  us  to 
limit  ourselves  to  6.000  meals  a  day.  We 
choee  only  the  most  needy— the  children,  the 
aged,  the  ill— and  fed  them.  This  U  a  tragic 
situation.  Unless  funds  can  be  sent  through 
to  the  committee  that  Is  now  operating  the 
kitchen.  It  means  that  they  will  have  to 
maintain  this  level  of  Inadequate  relief;  It 
means  giving  people  neither  enough  to  let 
them  live,  nor  enough  to  let  them  die'  In 
order  to  keep  feeding  the  people  we  had  to 
close  our  two  hospitals  in  June  1943. 

I  want  to  tell  you  proudly  that  the  relugeee 
themselves  worked  with  us,  shouldering  their 
responsibilities,  rather  than  sitting  idly  by 
and  passively  accepting  our  aid. 

DEMOCRACY  IN  ACTION 

In  January  1942  we  called  a  meeting  of  the 
600  paid  refugee  workers  In  oiu:  kitchen,  two 
hospitals,  and  barracks,  and  explained  our 
precarious  financial  situation  to  them.  We 
told  them  that  there  would  be  no  money  for 
salaries,  that  every  cent  we  were  raising  from 
day  to  day  had  to  go  into  the  kitchen  We 
asked  them  to  please  find  other  Jobs  The 
next  day  every  one  of  them  reported  for  work. 
We  held  meetings  with  all  the  other  refugees 
because  we  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  know 
the  situation.  We  told  them  that  to  work 
together  most  efficiently  they  would  have  to 
organise  themselves  democratlcaUy,  to  elect 
representatives  who  would  consult  with  us. 
Only  then  would  we  pull  through  this  crisis 
together 

We  organised  ourselves  along  these  lines. 
We  met  regularly  with  these  delegates,  heard 
their  special  problems,  and,  consequently, 
foimd  things  working  out  much  better.  It 
was  as  If  we  were  shipwrecked  on  an  Island 
and  had  organized  ourselves  Into  a  commu- 
nity government  so  that  we  could  more  effi- 
ciently stave  off  disaster  untU  we  were  rescued. 

THE  POOR  HELP  TB*  POOKES 

A  great  change  came  over  these  people  as 
a  restilt  of  this  application  of  simple  democ- 
racy. Poor  as  they  were,  they  recognlwd 
degrees  of  poverty  among  themselves.  I  re- 
member that  one  day  a  represenUtlve  came 
to  see  me  with  an  idea.  He  was  gaunt,  pala 
from  Insufficient  food,  and  wiiailin  tlmad- 
bare  clothing.  He  told  me  that  aaoM  of  tbe 
refugees  had  thought  of  giving  a  party  to 
raise  ftmds  for  their  fellow  refugeea.    Tbat 
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first  party  led  to  other*.     The  poor  were  help- 
ing the  poorer. 

In  February  1043  I  wm  lntem«d  In  the 
In  flbnnglHU.  People  want  to 
'  wslted  so  long  before 
Interning  us.  The  answer  is  very  simple: 
until  then  they  needed  us  to  help  run  the 
and  complicated  affairs  of  a  city  as 
as  Shanghai — under  their  supervision. 
of  course.  By  February  they  had  no  further 
need  for  us.  so  they  interned  us.  I  can't  tell 
you  too  much  about  the  camp  for  obvious 


tills 


I  was  given  1  week's  notice  to  get  ready  and 
pack.  The  camp  to  which  I  was  sent  was  for 
women  and  families.  Mr.  Siegel  was  Interned 
In  Pootung  camp,  which  was  for  unatUched 
and  single  men. 

The  food  was  very  simple  and  quite  inade- 
quate. We  had  three  monotonous  meals  each 
day.  If  I  never  taMe  lUb,  rice,  and  cabbage 
fried  In  oil  again,  it  wont  be  too  soon.  Ac- 
cording to  Oriental  standards,  we  were  well 
treated. 

We  had  to  do  all  of  our  own  work.  The 
buildings  and  stoves  were  furnished  to  us 
and  we  were  Just  dumped  In  to  shift  for  our- 
selves. We  did  our  own  laundry.  We  did 
our  own  cooking  and  preparing  of  food.  As 
for  accommodations.  I  had  a  cot  which  was 
jwt  Mwugta  to  turn  over  In.  and  the  space 
batweeu  beds  was  just  enough  to  get  in  side- 
ways. Thf  only  thing  that  kept  us  going 
was  the  hope  of  repatriation. 

I  feel  that  I  have  come  out  of  darkness  Into 
the  light,  that  I  have  come  as  a  messenger 
from  a  far  world,  to  tell  you  that  back  in  dis- 
tant Shanghai,  in  the  hands  of  your  enemy, 
there  are  brave  men  and  women  of  your  blood 
and  kin.  who  in. danger  and  in  difficulty  have 
never  lost  faith,  have  never  lost  hope. 


War  Prohibition  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOXTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Ricoiio.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Rev.  O.  R.  Miller.  D.  D..  State 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  Civic 
League,  which  appeared  in  the  Civic  Bul- 
leUn  of  April  14.  1944: 

Wht  Pa«  nu  BiTsoN  Wai  PiOHiarnoN  Bill? 
TWBLTB  •saaoita  rot  this  bill,  h.  k.  aoss 
First  Because  it  will  help  greatly  to  protect 
the  sobriety  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Mil- 
lions of  these  boys  never  tasted  liqiMr  before 
they  were  drafted  into  the  Army  It  is  hard 
eiKMigh  in  these  modern  times  for  a  boy  to 
lead  a  sober  life  even  with  all  the  home  in- 
fluences of  father,  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters  to  help  him.  Hfhy  should  the  Govern- 
ment make  It  hard  for  them  to  continue  as 
total  abstainers  In  .be  Army? 
..^In  World  War  No  1.  under  the  approval  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Joaephus  Daniels  and  Secretary  of  War 
Newton  O.  Baker,  war  prohibition  was  passed 
by  Congress.  Tor  the  duration. "  It  was  made 
a  crime  to  sell  or  give  liquor  to  any  soldier  or 
•allor  anywhere  in  this  country,  or  In  any 
foreign  country  by  anyone  connected  with 
our  Army  or  Navy.  That  produced  the  flnest 
and  most  sober  Army  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  passage  of  the  Bryson  war  prohibition 
bill  wUl  protect  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
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of  soldiers  now  In 
abroad,  as  well  as 
sands  who  are 
this  country  on 

Second    Because 
fighters  than  drln 

President  Ray  Lyr  i 
at  Stanford 
of  range  finders 
ments.  speed,  and 
confuses  either  min^ 
drugs,  is  a  menace 
misuse  of  alcohol 
intricate  instruments 
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and  brains." 

Prime  Minister 
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the  whole  beverage 
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with  absences  on  Saturday  and  Monday  ac- 
counting for  almost  40  percent  of  the  total 
man-hours  lost." 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  In  March  1943  there  was  a 
discussion  of  the*eed  of  manpower  and  mora 
production  in  war  industry,  at  which  Mr. 
Orenvllle  Clark,  when  asked  what  he  thotight 
the  trouble  was,  replied: 

"I  think  it  is  largely  liquor,  to  be  frank. 
The  coitfumptlon  of  liquor  in  1943  was  tha 
greatest  per  capita  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. I  mean  hard  liquor.  If  the  truth  was 
told.  If  you  would  bring  It  out,  I  think  a 
large  proportion  of  the  difficulty  Is  due  to  an 
Immense  consumption  of  liquor,  under  the 
stimulus  of  enormous  wages,  twice  as  much  as 
most  of  the  workers  have  ever  had.  They 
haven't  much  to  spend  it  on:  they  cannot  buy 
cars,  and  you  always  notice  the  percentage  of 
absenteeism  is  twice  as  large  on  Monday  as  on 
other  days." 

At  a  hearing  before  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee  on  the  problem  of  absenteeism  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Nary  R.  A.  Bard  said 
to  the  committee: 

"During  December  1942  approximately 
16,700.000  man-hours  were  lost  through  ab- 
senteeism In  the  shipyards  and  navy  yards  of 
the  country — sufficient  man-hours  to  con- 
struct 14  additional  destroyers  and  about  40 
times  the  man-hotirs  lost  due  to  strikes  or 
shut-downs  in  the  shipyards  of  the  United 
States  for  the  whole  year  of  1942. 

"The  chief  reasons  for  unjustifiable  ab- 
sences are  probably  the  desire  for  recreation 
and  absence  due  to  dissipation  over  the  week- 
ends, because  statistics  show  approximately 
40  percent  of  all  absences  occur  on  Saturdays 
and  Mondays." 

At  the  same  hearing  8.  M.  Du  Brul.  director 
of  the  personnel  staff  of  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, said:  "Whatever  extent  short-term 
sickness  accounts  for  the  Increase  of  absen- 
teeism it  is  a  sort  of  sickness  to  which  work- 
ers are  particularly  susceptible  Just  after  pay 
day  and  on  week-ends." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Prances  Perkins  at  the 
same  hearing  testified  to  the  large  loss  of 
production  of  Government  materials  by  ab- 
senteeism, and  among  other  things  said: 
"There  are  undoubtedly  men  who  have  been 
absent  from  work  Monday  morning  because 
they  were  drinking  on  Sunday."  She  is  also 
reported  to  have  said  that  more  men  have 
been  killed  and  injured  the  day  after  pay  day 
In  factories  than  at  the  battle  front. 

M.  S.  Rukcyser.  International  News  Service 
commentator,  In  an  article  that  appeared  In 
many  papers  last  May.  thus  wrote  concerning 
absenteeism. 

"The  second  cause  was  hang-overs  from 
drinking.  As  to  this  the  magazine  Manage- 
ment said  'Hang-overs  with  12.2  percent  is 
the  most  horrible  example.  For  every  10  per- 
sons out  through  natural,  poor  health,  7  are 
home  recovering  from  bouU  from  the  rum 
pot;  Big  bar  bills,  big  losses  In  pay,  and  big 
heads,  total  up  to  an  awful  price  for  high- 
Jinxing.  That  is  not  all..  Our  men  on  the 
fighting  line  pay  for  lost  production  In 
blood— in  life  Itself.'" 

Every  man  Incapacitated  by  alcohol  be- 
comes an  extra  burden  upon  a  Nation  at  war. 

On   Christmas   Day,    1943,    the   New   York 
^  Times  had  this  United  Press  dispatch  from 
Detroit: 

"Closing  of  plant  laid  to  Yule  drinking 
parties.  Officials  charge  employees  were  too 
drunk  to  work.  Premature  celebration  of 
Christmas  closed  the  Continental  Motors 
Corporation  plant  today  as  company  offlciala 
charged  that  men  and  women  workers  on  two 
shifts  were  too  intoxicated  even  to  attempt 
precision  work.  So  many  of  approximately 
6.000  workers  on  day  and  afternoon  ehlfta 
showed  up  Intoxicated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  factory.  To  have  worked  might  have 
ruined  vast  quantities  of  valuable  materials, 
said  a  spokesman  for  the  companj."* 
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•fl^D.  Lel^  Colrln,  State  president  of  the 
Im^ork  W.  C.  T.  U,  In  New  York  Temper- 
ance Work. 

"While  on  my  recent  trip  of  4  weeks  In  up- 
State  New  York,  I  ?talted  several  cities  where 
large  defense  projects  are  located.  I  talked 
with  a  woman  physician  who  had  been  to 
the  city  police  court  that  morning  to  attend  a 
patient.  There  she  saw  drunken  men 
brought  In  i  *mck  from  a  defense  plant  to  be 
sobered  up  so  they  wotild  be  able  to  work  the 
following  day. 

"I  talked  with  a  man  who  is  the  head  of 
nine  big  plants  and  he  said  that  alcohol  was 
the  cause  of  moat  of  the  absenteeism  in  all 
his  plants —  7eek-end  drunks  can't  come  back 
to  work  on  Monday. 

"Another  man  told  of  an  employee  In  a 
defense  factory  who,  because  of  being  under 
the  Infiuence  of  alcohol  broke  his  machine. 
Two  men  had  to  spend  a  whole  day  repair- 
ing It,  only  to  have  the  same  man  break  It 
again  because  of  another  lapse 

"A  group  of  men  In  one  plant  were  dis- 
missed to  give  blood  to  the  Bed  Cross  blood 
bank.  Only  a  few  could  be  served  at  one 
time,  so  the  others  went  across  the  street 
for  a  drink  while  they  waited  When  they 
came  back  the  doctors  refused  to  take  their 
blood  because  of  the  alcohol  In  it,  and  so 
time  was  wasted  and  no  blood  given  to  save 
some  boy's  life,  all  because  of  the  drink." 

It  has  often  been  shown  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases  of  venereal  diseases  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  contracted 
when  our  boys  were  out  drinking  and  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  It  Is  reported  that 
the  percentage  of  venereal  diseases  In  World 
War  No.  2  have  been  much  larger  than  in 
World  War  No.  1,  in  which  the  Government 
kept  away  from  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  all 
liquor,  including  beer,  as  far  as  possible. 

In  World  War  No  2  the  Government  of- 
ficially shows  alcoholic  liquor  before  the  sol- 
diers and  encourages  them  to  drink  and  does 
UttJe  to  prevent  them  going  outside  of  the 
camp  to  get  stronger  liquors  than  beer,  and 
many  become  disgracefully  drunk.  The  bojrs 
are  given  beer  In  the  camps  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  In  many  cases  whets  their  ap- 
petites to  go  outside  for  stronger  Uquor  and 
also  get  Into  dens  of  vice. 

Fifth.  Because  war  prohibition  wUl  help 
greatly  to  protect  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
against  venereal  diseases. 

Many  conscientious  Army  officers  who  see 
the  injurious  effects  of  beer  drinking  In  the 
camp  as  well  as  the  drinking  of  other  liquors 
outside  of  the  camp,  have  testified  that  liquor 
largely  increases  the  venereal  disease  prob- 
lem In  the  Army. 

nSTTMONIlS  or  AKMT  OmCEBS  AND  OTHEK8 

At  the  Philadelphia  Conference  on  Social 
Hygiene  during  the  week  of  February  7,  1944, 
Commander  Clarence  J.  Buckley,  venereal- 
disease  control  officer  of  the  Fourth  Naval  Dis- 
trict, said :  "A  survey  during  the  past  90  days 
shows  that  5fl  percent  of  the  social  disease 
contacts  among  itailors  and  marines  here 
could  be  traced  to  taprooms.  A  survey  of 
the  past  year  sho^ved  that  75  percent  could 
be  traced  to  these  places.  They  are  a  major 
problem." 

About  the  same  time  Dr.  Hubley  R.  Owen, 
director  of  public  health  for  Philadelphia, 
said:  "The  matter  of  intoxication  of  service- 
men with  respect  to  venereal-disease  control 
la  of  double  importance.  In  the  first  place  an 
intoxicated  soldier  Is  less  apt  to  resist  the 
advances  of  the  prostitute  or  promiscuous 
girl.  In  the  secodB  place,  he  Is  luable  to 
follow  out  prophylactic  procedures  when  not 
in  full  poaeesslon  of  his  faculties.  Reports 
received  from  both  the  Army  and  Navy  in- 
dicate that  the  majority  of  exposures  leading 
to  venereal  Infection  among  servicemen  oc- 
curred when  they  bad  had  too  much  to 
drink." 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  McCormack,  secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  State  Beard  oX  Health,  said:  "It  has 


t>een  shown  that  in  World  War  No.  1  venereal 
diseases  cost  the  United  States  Army  a  loss 
of  almost  7.000.000  days — eqtial  to  a  full  year's 
absence  from  duty  of  19,000  men.  Only  twttle 
wo\uids  and  Influenza  cost  more  In  terms  of 
days  lost." 

The  reports  from  our  Army  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  venereal  cases  in  the  present 
war  Indicate  that  that  evil  Is  now  very  seri- 
ous. Is  not  that  largely  becavise  the  present 
administration  has  steadily  opposed  war 
prohibition  which  was  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  World  War  No.  1? 

The  experience  of  many  years  past  shows 
that  alcohol  and  prostitution  are  always  in- 
separable partners  in  Iniquity.  Proof  of  this 
Is  found  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Bascom  Johnson 
entitled  "Prostitution  in  the  United  Stetes." 
Stressing  the  relation  of  alcohol  to  prositu- 
tion  he  said: 

"Since  the  repeal  of  Federal  ..nd  State  pro- 
hibition laws,  the  old  alliance  between  prosti- 
tution and  the  saloon  has  been  renewed  with 
enthusiasm  on  both  sides  The  public  drink- 
ing places  definitely  favor  the  traffic  in  sexual 
relationships.  While  it  should  not  be  im- 
agined that  the  '\)ndltions  described  are 
peculiar  to,  say,  Chicago,  a  recent  report  fVom 
that  city  states: 

"  "Vice  in  Chicago's  saloon  taverns  flour- 
ishes. Some  saloons  are  simply  bouses  of 
prostitution,  having  adjacent  rooms  used  for 
vice.  Hostesses  solicit  at  the  bars  and  tables, 
then  retire  with  patrons  to  connecting  rooms. 
In  other  cases  street  walkers  come  into  the 
saloons  to  solicit.  Bartenders,  doormen,  and 
toilet  attendants  serve  as  agents  for  prosti- 
tutes. All  of  which  presents  a  picture  dis- 
turbingly like  the  bad  old  days  before  World 
War  No.  1." 

Dr.  Milton  Rosenau,  prof essor  of  preventive 
medicine  in  Harvard  University,  in  his  au- 
thoritative book  on  Public  Hygiene,  says: 

"Alcohol  is  the  bedfellow  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  The  story  of  many  cases  of  sexual 
immorality  begins  with  the  Infiuence  of 
drink.  Alcohol  is  generally  credited  with  in- 
creasing sexual  desire.  The  unquestioned 
sexual  excitement  is  not  due  to  stimulation 
of  the  generative  organs,  but  to  the  loss  of 
self-control  and  the  anesthetic  action  of  alco- 
hol upon  the  higher  centers  of  the  brain." 

E.  L.  Transeau,  of  Boston.  In  writing  about 
the  relation  of  drink  to  syphilis,  said,  "Various 
investigators  have  found  from  76  to  90  per- 
cent of  venereal  infection,  including  syphilis, 
to  have  been  contracted  under  the  Influence 
of  alcohol.  It  Is  particularly  noted  that  the 
exposure  occurs  not  In  the  deeper  stages  of 
Intoxication,  but  in  the  early  stages  in  which 
the  weakened  higher  mental  faculties,  the  loss 
of  self-control,  and  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, turn  conduct  over  to  passing  Impulses. 
This  throws  still  stronger  emphasis  on  the 
share  attributed  to  alcohol." 

Therefore,  we  need  war  prohibition  to  save 
many  thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
from  having  to  be  sent  home  because  of 
ruined  health  from  drink  and  venereal  dis- 
eases. A  soldier  or  sailor  whose  heart,  nerves, 
and  eyesight  have  been  injtired  by  drink  or 
syphilis,  cannot  stand  up  under  the  terriflc 
strain  they  must  endure  on  foreign  battle- 
flelds  or  in  naval  battles  or  battles  in  the 
air,  and  must  be  sent  home  or  kept  in  service 
only  to  meet  an  early  death.  The  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  are  thus  losing  many 
good  fighters  from  the  service  by  venereal 
diseases. 

In  March  1937  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
wrote  to  several  Governors  concerning  certain 
war  conditions  in  their  States,  in  which  he 
said: 

"I  hardly  need  to  remind  you  that  among 
these  healthy  young  men  of  our  Army, 
venereal  disease  produces  more  disability  than 
any  other  single  cause,  and  that  among  in- 
dustrial workers  it  Is  one  of  the  most  serious 
eatnes  of  disability  and  Inefficiency." 

Sixth.  Because  no  grain  or  other  food  ma- 
terial shotUd  be  mad*  Into  alcoholic  bever- 


ages while  millions  of  people  among  our  al- 
Ues  in  Europe  and  China  are  starving. 

It  la  bruul:  it  la  inhuman  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  starving  children 
and  of  adults  in  the  ooimtrles  now  fighting 
with  us  and  for  us  against  Germany  and 
Japan  in  order  to  make  iutozicatlng  tiever- 
ages.  Many  millions  of  Chinese  have  starved 
to  death  already  and  stlU  more  millions  are 
starving  and  will  starve  to  death,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  turn  enormous  quantities  of  grain 
and  other  food  materials  Into  Intoxicating 
beverages  which  do  nobody  any  good,  tnit 
which  harm  all  who  use  it  as  a  beverage, 
instead  of  sending  It  to  feed  our  alliea  acroH 
the  sea. 

President  Roosevelt  said:  "Tlie  entire  na- 
tion Is  mobilising  to  produce  the  materlalB 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  democracy.  As 
a  part  of  this  production  effort,  food  is  Just 
as  important  as  munitions." 

Seventh.  Because  the  Government  needs 
all  the  space  on  its  ships  and  on  the  railroads 
for  hauling  Government  supplies  during  the 
war. 

The  newspapers  have  told  us  of  many  in- 
stances where  war  materials  were  left  in 
freight  houses  or  on  the  docks  and  large 
space  was  given  on  the  trains  and  shlpe  for 
the  shipment  of  enormous  quantities  of 
beer  and  other  liquors.  Bfvldently  in  the 
minds  of  Government  officials  t>eer  is  more 
Important  than  bullets  or  other  war  material. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Augtist  18, 1942,  said: 

"Delegate  Anthont  J.  Dtmond,  of  Alaska, 
today  termed  'scandalous'  the  transportation 
to  that  Territory  of  large  quantities  of  liquor 
while  food  and  other  war  neceasltlea  were  left 
lying  on  the  docks.  Dxmowd  indicated  he 
was  hopeful  steps  would  be  taken  soon  to  stop 
it.  A  recent  report,  he  told  a  reporter,  showed 
that  requests  h&d  been  made  for  allotment  for 
space  to  carry  16  tons  of  freight  on  one  vessel, 
and  space  for  only  l■^^  tons  was  granted, 
whereas  the  same  ship  carried  beer  and  wine 
valued  at  »80,000." 

Mr.  Murl  Vance,  In  the  Signs  of  the  Times, 
wrote : 

"I  talked  with  a  man,  an  evacuee  from 
Singapore,  who  declared  that  the  alcoholic 
situation  was  jeopardizing  the  stand  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  that  thotisar-'s  of  lives 
were  being  lost  which  would  be  saved  If  the 
men  would  keep  sober.  Alcohol,  be  declared, 
was  heavily  at  fault  for  the  loss  of  Singapore, 
Just  as  we  all  know  that  it  accounted  for  a 
very  large  percent  of  the  loss  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
Even  the  boat  on  which  we  escaped  had  one 
large  rocxn  piled  high  with  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  refugees 
had  to  be  left  behind  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy  for  lack  of  transportation." 

Eighth.  Because  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to 
the  farmers  in  keeping  their  help  sober  and 
working,  which  is  desperately  needed  In  tbcee 
times  of  shortage  of  food. 

Many  farmers  have  a  very  serious  problem 
to  keep  their  help  from  going  into  town  Sat- 
urday and  getting  drunk,  so  much  so  that 
they  are  often  unable  to  feed  the  livestock  or 
milk  the  cows  on  Sunday  or  work  on  Monday. 

At  a  farm  labor  hearing  in  California  last 
year  President  Paul  M.  Thornton,  of  the 
Southern  California  Vegetable  Producers'  As- 
sociation, said  1  farmer  reports  that  from 
10  to  20  of  his  600  employees  are  absent  every 
day  because  of  drinking.  Mr.  Thornton  fur- 
ther said: 

"If  the  Government  would  make  it  as  bard 
for  the  farm  hand  to  buy  liquor  that  will 
make  him  play  into  the  hands  of  Hitler  or 
Tojo  for  24  hours  to  a  week  as  It  is  for  me  to 
get  gasoline  for  producing  food,  we  could  get 
somewhere."  The  applause  which  greeted 
that  statement  was  the  most  hearty  noticed 
during  the  whole  4  days  of  the  betulng.  tha 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported. 

Ninth.  Because  of  the  loss  of  enormous 
stmis  of  money  wasted  on  drink  which  eould 
and  should  be  devoted  to  buying  War  bonds 
or  some  s\ich  patriotic  service. 
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The  latest  Oovemment  reports  show  that 
America's  nq\K>r  bill  for  1943  was  over 
t6.000.000.000.  That  la  terrible  to  think  of. 
but  we  aboaM  consider  t*  tiow  much  better 
use  that  awnay  abouM  tM  ]Kit. 

The  drlaklBg  of  so  much  liquor  Incapaci- 
tatea  pIqaleaUy  many  tbonsands  of  young 
men  for  military  service.  Also  war  prohlbl* 
tlon  of  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  .'iquor  would  release  for  military  serv- 
ice nearly  a  million  liquor  employees  and 
thus  make  It  unneces.«ary  to  draft  young 
fathers  with  several  children. 

Tenth.  Because  the  fathers  and  mothers 
who  have  given  their  sons  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  war.  and  are  anxious  for  their  moral 
welfare  as  well  as  for  their  physical  safety. 
deserve  to  have  war  prohibition  for  their 
moral  protection. 

Beranth.  Because  the  wives  and  children 
of  tbouaands  of  soldiers  drafted  Into  war 
services  aJao  are  entitled  to  war  prohibition 
for  protactlon  of  their  husbands  and  fathers. 

Twelfth.  Because  many  great  military  men 
liave  opposed  drink  In  the  Army. 

General  Lord  Roberts  said.  "I  beg  most 
earnestly  that  the  public  Renerally  will  pre- 
vent our  young  soldiers  from  being  tempted 
to  drink." 

Count  von  Bloltke.  Germany's  great  Held 
marshal,  said:  "Germany  has  more  to  fear 
from  beer  than  from  all  the  armies  ctf 
France." 

General  Lord  Kitchener,  the  great  English 
general,  said.  "Resist  alcohol  as  you  would 
the  enemy." 

Generalissimo  Joffre.  of  World  War  No.  1. 
aald:  "Alcohol,  by  diminishing  the  moral  and 
material  strength  of  the  Army,  is  a  crime 
against  national  defense  In  the  face  of  the 
enemy." 


On  Mr.  Hull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Aprti  19. 1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence  which  appeared  in 
th  New  York  Sun  of  April  10  and  which 
is  a  very  clear  and  informative  disserta- 
tion on  the  important  subject  of  our 
foreign  policy.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  has  been  doing,  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  do.  a  masterful  Job  in  difficult 
days,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  men 
of  the  type  of  Mr.  Lawrence  recognize 
that. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

TcKMT  IN  Washington 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Rxnx's  cxPosmoN  or  unttib  statxs  romciGN 

rOLlCT 

WAsmNCTOM.  April  10.— An  American  for- 
eig..  policy— free  from  partlaan  blaa  and  true 
to  the  American  purpose  of  serving  humanity, 
by  devlalng  the  means  of  preaarvlng  peace  so 
that  World  War  No.  3  may  be  prerented— has 
Just  been  proclaimed  by  Cordell  Hull,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

It  Is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive  expres- 
sion of  war  alms  and  peace  objectives  that  has 
come  from  any  government  and  consUtutes 
the  kind  of  Americanism  which  the  men  in 
cur  aimed  aervicea  can  honorably  support 
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and  embodies  a  caixa  i 
vently  make  the  ne<  ded 

The  document  ouf  ht 
printed  widely,  for.  1 ; 
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that  is  trying  to  mike 
mendous  expe>:ditur  > 
being  mobilized. 

The  pronouncement 
It  has  not  come  earlier 
tlent  critics  have 
insistence  during 
something  of  this  ki 

But   the  declaratlbn 
policy  has  been  mad  t 
concerned  with  ca 
tall,  those  who  warn 
structed  world  by  n4xt 
or  those  who  allow 
right  wing  or  of  thii 
to  Impair  their  o 
as  to  an  alleged 
the  course  to  peace 
has  embarked  upon. 

The  underlying 
statement  is  pati 
rynning  through  it, 
tlon  that  we  mu£t 
relationship  of  mlli 
affairs  in  France  an( 
in  other  countries 
armies  of  the  Unite< 
is  clear  that  General 
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up  a  military  mov 
have  given  vast 
on  which  our  high 
hold  the  invasion 

The   Atlantic 
law   from  which 
question    can    be 
analysis  of  iis  word: 
Hull,  but  he  adds 
tlon.    in  which 
The  "easentlal  un 
action"   among   G 
States,  China,  and 
Secretary's  statemen 
or  derogation   of 
Nations."    He  raakei 
national  organizat 
out  that  without 
Ing"  between  these 
mental  purposes  aii( 
another,  peace 
on  pwper  and  the 
the  rise  of  a  new  ag^reasor. 

This   is  common 
Secretary  Hull  says 
posed  that  all  the 
questions  in  Europe 
fighting  is  still  in 
us  that  "this  does 
questions  may  no: 
meantime  be  settl 
and  egreement 
is  this: 

"We  are  at  a  stage 
of  formulating  pla 
maintain  peace  has 
Is  right  and  necessa 
advice  and  help  of 
Members  of  Congress 
quested  the  chaivmat 
tee  on  Foreign  Relal  ions 
resentative,   bipartis  in 
poae.    Following   thi  se 
slons     with     Memb^s 
Representatives,  we 
go  forward   again    m 
upon  learning  their 
to  the  democratic 
more  concrete  prc]x;fcal 

This  is  the  Amerl4an 
and  every  Republica 
cratic    leader 
Governor   Brlcker, 
tloned     for     the 
ought   to  take   this 
the  elTorta  of  SecretaH 
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Is  "not   a  code  of 

answers  to  every 
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where  much  of  the  work 
for  the  organization  to 
been  accomplished.     It 
that  we  should  have  the 
Increasing  number  of 
Accordingly  I  have  re- 
of  the  Senate  Commit- 
to  designate  a  rep- 
group  for  this  pur- 
and   similar   discus- 
of     the     House     of 
hall  be  in  a  position  to 
th   other   nations   and, 
news,  be  able  to  submit 
F  roceeses  of  discussion  a 
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way  of  doing  things 
as  well  as  every  Demo- 
Governor    Dewey, 
inA   others    being    men- 
Presidential     nomination, 
opportunity   to  second 
Hull  and  keep  foreign 


policy  out  of  partisan  politics.  For  if  an- 
other world  war  comes  because  this  genera- 
tion fails  to  do  Its  duty  in  esUblishing  an 
International  means  of  keeping  peace  tha 
blood  of  American  boys  who  are  sons  of  pres- 
ent-day Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats 
will  have  to  be  shed  a  third  time  to  defend 
America. 


Lawyers  in  0.  P.  A. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19.  1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  morning  a  highly 
controversial  subject,  and  that  is  as  to 
how  many  lawyers  there  are  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Recently  I  received  a  communication 
from  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator, 
who  states  that  on  March  10, 1943,  there 
were  440  attorneys  in  the  Washington 
office  drawing  salaries  totaling  $1,867,- 
470  annually.  There  were  1,367  attor- 
neys in  the  field  drawing  salaries  total- 
ing $4,927,605  annually,  making  a  total 
of  1,807  attorneys  in  both  the  Wa.shing- 
ton  office  and  in  the  field  at  an  annual 
outlay  of  $6,795,075  base  pay,  without 
overtime. 

As  of  February  29, 1944,  there  were  298 
attorneys  in  the  Washington  office  draw- 
ing salaries  of  $1  368.000  annually,  and 
1,145  attorneys  in  the  field  drawing  sal- 
aries totaling  $4,505,095  annually,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  that  date  of  1,443  attorneys 
in  both  the  Washington  office  and  in  the 
field  drawing  salaries  totaling  $5,873,095 
annually;  I  presume  this  is  base  pay 
without  overtime. 

Recently  we  have  been  reading  about 
the  great  savings  effected  the  American 
taxpayer  by  the  O.  P.  A.  Now  if  Mr. 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  O.  P.  A., 
could  be  induced  to  reduce  by  at  least 
30  percent  the  legal  minds  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  it  woulc  be 
one  instance  where  we  would  definitely 
know  the  O.  P.  A.  was  effecting  savings 
for  the  American  taxpayer  and  at  the 
same  time  would  afford  relief  to  the  in- 
dustrial, business,  and  agricultural  life 
of  the  Nation  from  the  barrage  of  direc- 
tives thrown  at  them  daily.  When  the 
O.  P.  A.  was  instituted  there  may  have 
been  need  for  many  legal  minds;  how- 
ever, since  this  organization  is  now  on  a 
working  basis  there  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  number  now  on  the  pay  roll. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
facing  Congress  is  what  to  do  about  the' 
O.  P.  A.,  authorization  of  which  expires 
on  June  30.  There  is  no  disposition  in 
the  Congress  to  do  ^way  with  price  con- 
trol. It  is  a  necessary  instrumentality 
created  by  Congress  to  do  a  definite  work. 
Their  legal  department,  however,  at 
times,  goes  far  afield. 

There  is  considerable  .sentiment  for 
making  the  authority  of  O.  P.  A.  more 
specific  instead  of  leaving  it  with  a  wide 
field  of  bureaucratic  discretion.    Then 
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Is  also  considerable  sentiment  for  pro- 
viding for  cour;  appeals  against  its  de- 
cisions. 

There  has  been  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence that  O.  P.  A.  has  abused  its  au- 
thority. Under  the  Henderson  regime 
the  lawyers  and  economists  were  using 
the  agency  to  effect  their  pet  reforms  of 
the  American  business  structure. 

If  Administrator  Chester  Bowles  ac- 
tually wants  to  save  the  American  tax- 
payer some  money  he  will  reduce  the  per- 
sonnel of  his  legal  staff  another  several 
hundred  and  not  alone  save  the  American 
taxpayer  considerable  money  but  a  con- 
siderable numb«?r  of  headaches. 

The  effort  should  be  made  in  the  Con- 
gress, when  this  matter  is  up  for  con- 
sideration, to  impress  upon  the  O.  P.  A. 
to  return  to  government  by  law  instead  of 
by  bureaucratic  directives. 

Even  though  the  O.  P.  A.  has  reduced 
the  number  of  attorneys  since  March 
1943.  they  can  still  reduce  the  number 
considerably  more.  I  feel  quite  certain 
It  would  operate  in  a  more  businesslike 
and  efficient  manner  if  surplus  legal 
talent  was  moved  out. 


Views  of  Justice  Byrnes  on  Surplus 
Property  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  April  14,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
growing  evidence  that  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  are,  each 
day,  giving  mor-?  serious  thought  to  the 
vital  question  cf  providing  an  orderly 
program  covering  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned surpluses  of  all  kinds. 
All  of  the  Members  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  personally  feel  that  it  is 
the  definite  dutj  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
appropriate  legislation  on  this  matter  at 
an  early  date  in  order  to  provide  an  offi- 
cial policy  statement  of  the  Congress  to 
the  agency  or  agencies  to  whom  this 
gigantic  task  of  merchandising  is  to  be 
allocated. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  will  be  interested  in  the  views 
of  the  Hqnorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization, 
as  given  by  Mr.  Byrnes  in  ai  address  to 
the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in  New 
York  on  April  12.  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Byrnes'  addresj  was  Preparation  for 
Peace  on  the  Home  Front.  In  respect  to 
the  surplus  property  question,  Justice 
Byrnes  had  the  following  to  say: 

The  constructive  report  of  B.  M.  Baruch 
and  John  Hancock  on  the  problenas  of  post- 
war readjustments  has  gone  far  to  dispel  the 
fog  of  controversy  which  had  l^ng  over  the 
discussions  of  th«>  termination  of  war  con- 
tracts and  the  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

Leg;slatlon  is  n-?ces8ary  to  effectively  solve 
these  problems.    However,  from  my  long  ex- 


perience in  the  Congress,  I  realise  that  delays 
in  legislation  are  unavoidable.  I  believe  It 
essential  for  the  Executive  to  take  no  chances 
but  to  proceed  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
under  existing  law. 

A  Surplus  War  Property  Administrator  has 
been  appointed.  He  has  called  upon  the  pro- 
curement agencies  for  an  inventory.  If  we 
wait  to  get  a  complete  inventory  from  all  war 
theaters,  the  inventory  will  he  only  of  his- 
torical value.  But  we  will  secure  an  inven- 
tory in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  us  to  knew 
what  siupluses  we  have  and  where  they  are 
located.  This  list  of  surplus  materials  will 
be  furnished  to  each  procurement  agency  and 
no  agency  will  purchase  additional  supplies 
without  first  consulting  that  list  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  Government  supplies  are  already 
available. 

Our  surplus  supplies  must  be  disposed  of 
at  a  fair  price,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  demoralizing  trade  and  industry. 
There  must  be  no  scrapping  or  destruction 
of  useful  property.  Private  monopolies  must 
not  be  created  or  strengthened.  Small  inde- 
pendent local  businesses  must  be  given  pref- 
erence and  industrial  loans  made  available 
to  them  on  appropriate  terms. 

The  Government's  wartime  investment  In 
new  plants  and  new  machinery  amounts  to 
approximately  fifteen  and  one-half  billions. 
But  about  one-third  of  this  amount  is  In- 
vested in  plants  especially  designed  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  which  could  have 
little  or  no  peacetime  use. 

The  problem  of  disposition,  however,  is 
enormously  aggravated  because  70  percent  of 
the  Government's  total  plant  investment  is 
in  projects  costing  more  than  •10,000.000 
each.  The  Surplus  Property  Administrator 
must  be  authorized  to  lease  as  well  as  sell 
these  plants  if  Independent  and  local  enter- 
prises are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
over  any  of  the  larger  plants.  And.  whete 
possible,  we  must  subdivide  the  larger  units. 


Office  of  Price  Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  1944 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Associated  War  Pricz  and  Rationing 

Boards  of  Southwxstern  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  April  7.  1944. 
Hon.  William  E.  Hess. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  8a:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ated War  Price  and  Rationing  Boards  of 
Southwestern  Ohio,  held  on  the  evening  of 
April  6.  1944,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
present  for  your  consideration  the  following 
observations  and  recommendations,  based  on 
our  practical  experience  in  carrying  out  the 
O.  P.  A  programs,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you  in  making  the  O.  P.  A. 
a  better  instrument  of  true  democracy,  to  the 
end  that  more  efficient  price  control  and  more 
equitable  distribution  of  rationed  necessities 
may  be  afforded  the  American  people. 

1.  Without  reservation  we  here  signify  our 
complete  devotion  to  the  fundamental  pxir- 
poses  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

2.  We  believe  that  as  the  O  P.  A.  is  at  pres- 
ent set  up  and  administered,  those  purposes 
are  not  being  fully  served. 


S.  We  submit  as  our  considered  Judgment 
our  conclusion  that  many  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  are  being  defeated  because  Congiess 
has  not  laid  down  proper  definitions  and 
limitations  under  which  the  O.  P.  A.  should 
function:  that  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  ta 
do  so  in  accordance  with  our  American  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

4.  The  policy  cf  placing  rationing  and  price 
control  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  made 
up  of  volunteer  citizens  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
one  that  should  ba  perpetuated.  It  Is  the 
American  way  that,  properly  guarded  by  Con- 
gress, will  produce  an  utmost  of  gocd  wlU  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  people. 

5.  To  the  greatest  degree  possible  these 
local  boards  should  be  made  autonomous,  to 
act  without  petty  interference  or  political 
or  personal  considerations  for  the  purpose  o( 
promoting  price  control  and  the  equitable 
distribution  of  rationed  goods  among  our 
people. 

6.  That  this  autonomy  no  longer  exists  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  such  boards.  This  condition  has  come 
about  through  the  growth  of  one  of  the  great- 
est and  most  vicious  bureaucracies  that  ever 
fastened  itself  on  the  American  people  that 
Is  composed  -rt  salaried  employees  in  the  dis- 
trict, regional,  and  national  offices  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  whose  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  tu 
defeat  the  autonomy  of  the  local  boards 
through  petty  nagging,  unjustified  interfer- 
ence and  the  constant  issuing  of  Involved 
regulations  that  have  now  grow  i  to  such  a 
volume  that  much  time  and  effort  are  ex- 
pended in  interpreting  those  regulations  and 
their  many  amendments  to  the  point  where 
all  semblance  of  simplicity  has  vanished. 

7.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the  entire 
structure  of  the  O.  P.  A.  be  overhauled  to  the 
end  that  the  basic  principle  of  simplicity  be 
regained  and  that  definite  lines  of  procedure 
and  administration  be  established  as  a  part 
of  the  law  passed  by  Congress  under  which 
the  O.  P.  A.  Is  to  function. 

8.  As  an  important  part  of  this  law  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  fundamental 
purposes  to  be  served  by  price  control  and 
rationing  be  restated  in  ternjs  of  the  great- 
est possible  simplicity;  that  the  status  of  lo- 
cal war  price  luid  rationing  boards  and  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  be  clearly  defined 
by  law:  that  these  ru^es  and  regulations  un- 
der which  they  are  to  function  be  made  clear; 
that  the  rules  and  rep\ilatlons  be  codified; 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  Government  of- 
ficial who  is  to  administer  them  be  severely 
restricted  except  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. In  other  words,  it  Is  our  recommends - 
tlon  that  Congress  fully  accept  its  constitu- 
tional prerogative  and  duty  by  making  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  an  agency  of  well-defined  law. 
Instead  of  one  of  men  as  it  is  now  constituted 
to  so  great  a  degree. 

9.  It  Is  our  conviction,  based  on  experi- 
ence, that  neither  price  control  nor  equitable 
rationing  will  be  achieved  until  all  factors, 
from  producer  to  consumer,  are  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  one  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

10.  6hould  Congress  see  fit  to  follow  these 
suggestions  in  placing  the  actual  operation 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  program  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  board.s.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  great 
saving  of  money  could  then  be  effected  and 
greater  efficiency  be  secured  by  reducing  the 
personnel  cf  district  and  regional  offices  to 
the  poiiit  where  they  would  be  largely  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  enforcement  which,  as 
they  are  at  present  constituted,  is  being  sadly 
neglected,  with  the  result  that  black  markets 
are  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  law-obldlng 
citizens.  Of  the  many  cases  of  black-market 
operations  and  other  cases  of  violation  of  the 

-regulations  that  have  been  referred  to  the 
local  district  office  by  our  boards,  we  knew 
of  practically  none  where  enlorocnmt  tes 
been  accomplished. 
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Through  failure  of  Congress  to  establish 
th*  O.  P.  A.  on  such  lines  as  herein  suggested, 
thaUMinds  of  \merlc&n  citizens  have  been 
subjected  to  the  humtliatlon  of  having  their 
rights  abridged  or  completely  denied  through 
Tldoiu  un-American  kangeroc  courts  pro- 
cwtui—  and  other  forms  of  bureaucratic  rule 
by  men.  and  the  O  P.  A.  has  assumed,  in  the 
•v«nife  citizen's  mind,  the  ugly  aspect  that 
brought  open  rebellion  against  the  prohibi- 
tion law. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  respect  for.  and  co> 
operation  with,  this  Important  agency  can  be 
reestablished  if  all  taint  of  bureaucracy  be 
removed,  the  dignity  of  citizenship  be  recog- 
nised, and  effective  means  of  removing  black- 
■urket  operations  be  established  to  the  end 
that  equity  and  Justice  may  be  served  in  the 
Interwt  of  all  citizens  alike 

Oavnxx    W.   Cbank. 

Chairman. 

F.  O.  OXDGS.  Secretary. 


FtAtt  ImpUcationt  of  ReTcrse  Lend-lease 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday.  April  19. 1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  considerable  publicity  has  been 
given  to  lend-lease  in  reverse  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  "two-way  street." 
The  public  reaction  has  been  that  we 
are  receiving  from  members  of  the 
United  Nations  as  much  as  we  are  send- 
ing to  them.  The  facts  as  shown  by  the 
committee  report  to  accompany  H.  R. 
4254  perxnit  of  no  such  implication. 

The  lend-lease  aid  rendered  other  na- 
tions from  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
act  in  March  of  1941  is  valued  at  slightly 
less  than  $20,000,000,000.  It  is  of  inter- 
est to  note  that  two-thirds  of  this  aid 
was  rendered  in  1943.  The  United  Klng- 
^dom  has  received  about  six  and  one-half 
fiillkms  of  dollars  in  lend-lease  goods  and 
services.  Russia  has  received  in  excess 
of  $4,000,000,000  of  these  same  items. 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean area  have  received  $2,000,400,- 
000.  Lend-lease  shipments  to  China  and 
India  totaled  about  $1,000,000,000;  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  got  $803,000,000, 
and  other  American  republics  received 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  million. 
So  there  was  an  aggregate  outgo  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000  all  up  until 
December  31.  1943.  Now  that's  a  pretty 
broad  street  that  leads  away  from  home 
and  represents  a  substantial  gift  by  our 
taxpayers  in  the  cause  for  which  we 
fight. 

What  about  reverse  lend-lease? 
Again  as  shown  by  the  committee  report, 
up  untU  December  31, 1943.  it  totaled  $2.- 
094.872.000.  And  this  was  received  from 
the  British  Commonwealth.  No  other 
member  of  the  United  Nations  family  has 
contributed  anything  in  reverse  lend- 
lease  to  this  country.  So  this  alleged 
two-way  street  ia  a  boulevard  going  out, 
but  a  city  alley  coming  back  and  this  is 
the  fact  that  should  be  given  publicity. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  know  aU  the 
'lets  ia  connection  with  this  program. 
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April  19.  1944 

Mr.   Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Wednesday. 

Mrs.  NORTON, 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD.  I  Include  the  fallowing  talk  by  Ben 
Schlossberg,  immemate  past  president, 
New  Jersey  Assoclaltlon  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  before  menlbers  of  Jersey  City 
Real  Estate  Board  it  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
Tuesday.  AprU  11,  ]  944: 

As  your  State  presld(  nt 
every  part  of  the  State 
concerned  our  buslneei 
a  war  emergency. 
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some  officials  that 
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able  change  for  the  bcMer. 
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In  recent  months,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Chester  Bowles,  the  O.  P.  A.  Administrator, 
a  definite  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place. 

The  O.'  P.  A.  has  been  called  everything  in 
the  book — but  its  most  violent  critics  will 
admit  it  Is  necessary  and  must  h  maintained. 
W3  must  not  permit  the  realtors  to  be  the  tool 
of  any  individual  or  institution  that  wishes 
to  Increase  rents  arbitrarily.  If  there  should 
be  a  distressed  owner,  the  O.  P  A.  will  give 
that  owner  proper  consideration. 

As  realtors,  we  must  fight  the  battle  of  in- 
flation. If  rent  control  were  done  away  with, 
rents  would  skyrocket  overnight,  and  caxise 
an  Increase  of  rent  payments  to  the  extent 
of  100  percent. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  boom  In  the 
aelllng  of  properties,  but  when  conditions  be- 
came normal  rents  would  drop,  and  property 
would  be  valueless. 

Recently  the  Chain  Store  Age.  speaking  for 
food  distributors,  stated:  "Grocers  dent  like 
price  control  or  rationing  any  more  than  ova 
boys  at  the  front  like  fighting  for  their  lives. 
But  they  know  these  things  are  necessary  if 
we  are  to  lick  inflation  on  the  home  front,  as 
well  as  our  enemies  on  the  fighting  front." 

Price  control  to  hold  down  inflation  Is  es- 
sential In  all  flelds,  and  despite  1  many 
shortcomings  and  rules  that  are  difficult  to 
understand  at  tlmt^.  the  O.  P.  A  has  done  a 
good  Job.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  In  the 
hands  of  the  American  people  today,  and 
those  hands  are  itching  to  spend  it.  Relax 
controls  and  prices  would  skyrocket,  touching 
off  inflation,  and  creating  a  condition  that 
would  make  the  1930  depression  seem  like  a 
picnic 

The  basic  purpose  of  price  controls  tn  time 
of  war  and  in  the  adjustment  period  following 
the  war  is  sound  and  necessary.  When  con- 
ditions become  normal,  O.  P  A  can  be  dis- 
carded. In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  continue  to 
fight  our  enemy  at  home — inflation,  and  the 
catues  of  inflation. 


0.  p.  A.  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1944 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remar?:s  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

Wab  Pxicx  and  RATIONIMO 

BOARD  34-31-9, 
Cincinnati.  0>"o.  March  24,  1944. 
Chxstzb  Bowlcs. 

Administrator,  O.  P.  A., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkai  Ms.  Bowus:  Upon  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  March  16,  I  called  a  special  meeting 
of  our  Beard,  which  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  March  20,  for  the  discussion  of  the  mvl- 
tation  contained  in  your  letter  to  me  as 
chairman,  as  I  felt  that  since  all  members 
of  our  bocu-d  have  shown  such  devoted  in- 
terest in  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  my  reply  to  your  letter  should  rep- 
resent the  consensus  of  the  good  Judgment 
of  these  members. 

At  that  meeting  we  thoroughly  discussed 
your  lettei^and  the  matters  we  feel  should 
be  brought  to  your  attention.  We  dele- 
gated to  our  Information  ofllcer,  Mr.  Otto 
Garr  Tague,  the  work  and  responsibility  of 
preparing  our  reply  with  the  understanding 
that  a  draft  of  his  effort  would  be  submitted 
(or  approval  at  our  meeting  of  this  date. 
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which  approval  has  now  been  unanimously 
given. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  each  and 
every  member  of  our  board  is  in  full  and 
complete  accord  with  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
program.  As  you  Indicate  in  your  letter,  we 
who  are  on  the  flrlng  line  and  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  public  should  have  some  very 
constructive  su(,'gestions  for  betterment. 

We  believe  we  have  these.  We  believe  that 
we  are  all  of  sufflctent.  executive  experience 
to  enable  us  to  avoid  expressing  to  you  either 
petty,  carping  criticisms,  or  destructive  com- 
ment that  miglit  have  its  basis  in  penonal 
resentments.  Some  of  our  members  ante- 
date, in  r>olnt  of  service,  the  establishment 
of  the  O.  P.  A. 

We  are  in  full  agreement  with  you  in  your 
conclusion  to  the  effect  that  the  O.  P.  A.  has 
saved  the  people  of  the  Nation  untold  sums 
of  money  and  has  put  a  very  important  check 
on  Inflation.  We  believe  that  sufficient 
money  should  b<a  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
enable  O.  P.  A.  to  continue  to  function  on 
the  baisis  of  carrying  out  those  fundamental 
purposes  for  which  it  was  establi£hed. 

The  suggestions  for  betterment  which  we 
offer  for  your  consideration  fall,  loosely,  un- 
der two  main  headings,  viz:  (1)  Theoretical, 
or  matters  with  "vhich  we  have  had  no  per- 
sonal or  direct  i^xperience,  and  (2)  Practical, 
or  those  with  which  we  have  had  personal 
and  direct  experience — suggestions  which  we 
believe  would,  if  put  into  practice,  result  in 
better  understanding  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  save  large 
suns  of  the  taxpayer's  money  while  getting 
far  greater  results. 

Under  the  former  heading  we  shall  offer 
herein  suggestions  which  we  most  frankly 
state  may  be  entirely  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  to  adopt,  as  follows: 

1.  Price  control:  It  is  our  conviction,  based 
on  our  observation  and  contacts  with  re- 
tailers and  other  marketing  factors,  that 
control  of  prices  can  never  be  made  effective 
until  that  control  is  aimed  more  directly 
at  those  factors  higher  up  in  the  scale  than 
the  retailer— certainly  as  high  as  the  whole- 
saler from  whom  the  reUiler  must  get  his 
supplies,  to  whom  he  must  pay  the  straight- 
out  gouges  or  artiflcially  created  prices,  de- 
manded of  him. 

We  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  re- 
tailers are  the  unwilling  vlctuns  of  what 
amounts  to  blackmail  sales  of  worthless  or 
unsalable  merchandise  on  which  they  have 
to  pay  extravagant  prices  In  order  to  get 
standard  merchandise  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  and  that  the  prices  thus  seemingly 
paid  under  established  ceilings  have  their 
above-ceiling  character  hidden  in  the  fancy 
prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  unwanted 
goods  which,  when  it  becomes  evident  that 
they  cannot  be  sold,  frequently  force  the 
retailer  to  break  the  ceUlng  on  price-con- 
trolled merchandise. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  fresh-vegetable 
field.  We  have  seen  receipted  bills  which 
in  many  cases  clearly  showed  such  facts  as 
Just  related,  presented  for  our  examination 
only  after  our  pledge  had  been  given  that 
the  persons  involved  would  not  have  their 
names  used.  We  have  striven  many  times 
to  break  down  this  refusal  to  stand  behind 
the  facts,  but  have  always  been  defeated  in 
our  efforts  by  the  fear  that  the  retailers  in 
question  would  be  blacklisted  by  all  whole- 
salers if  It  became  known  that  they  had 
made  known  the  facts. 

We  are  under  the  Impression  that  this 
condition  may  be  the  result  of  divided  au- 
thority— that  some  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  the  prices  and  other  fac- 
tors up  the  line  toward  production  to  which 
level  O.  P.  A.  cannot  reach. 

If  this  assumption  Is  correct,  we  submit 
that  the  remedy  for  this  and  similar  condi- 
tions lies  in  removing  this  divided  authority 


and  the  price  control  that  should  extend  to 
all  factors  of  price-making  be  given  to  the 
O.  P.  A.,  from  origin  of  the  item  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  also  suggest,  that  if  our  price  panels 
and  local  boards  are  to  be  required  to  super- 
vise and  enforce  price  ceilings  at  the  retail 
level,  they  should  also  have  the  authority  to 
enforce  them  at  least  as  high  as  the  whole- 
sale level. 

2.  Gasoline-rationing  control:  The  figures 
that  represent  the  amount  of  gasoline  that 
Is  escaping  rationing  strike,  with  a  sense  of 
futility,  upon  the  minds  of  all  conscientious 
members  of  local  boards.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  become  acquainted  with  these  figures  and 
then  be  forced  to  deny,  under  the  regula- 
tions, a  few  gallons  of  gasoline  to  a  returning 
soldier  or  some  other  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  are.  therefore,  in  full  sympathy  with  all 
efforts  to  eliminate  black-market  operations. 
Obviously,  there  is  little  that  we  can  suggest 
>  in  tlie  way  of  preventing  these  operations 
where  they  depend  on  counterfeit  or  stolen 
ration  tokens,  other  than  that  steps  be  taken 
to  create  tokens  of  such  a  character  that 
any  small  printing  shop  could  not  duplicate. 

With  reference  to  that  part  of  the  black 
market  that  functions  without  the  use  of 
gasoline  ration  tokens,  we  believe  that  we  have 
a  suggestion  that  is  worthy  of  consideration 
and  adoption.  And  again  as  we  suggested 
with  reference  to  price  control,  it  Is  our  rec- 
ommendation that  gasoline  rationing  start 
at  the  source. 

Our  inquiries  have  developed  the  apparent 
fact  that  no  rationing  control  is  enforced 
upon  the  refineries  where  gasoline  is  pro- 
duced. If  this  be  the  fact,  then  it  is  very 
obvious  that  the  source  of  supply  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors  of  gasoline  who 
require  no  tokens  from  a  car  operator  in  order 
for  him  to  obtain  gasoline  would  be  dried  up 
if  all  factors  below  the  refiner  were  required 
to  present  tokens  to  the  latter  for  all  supplies 
that  are  released  to  the  civilian  market. 

We  are  vmder  the  impression  that  here 
again  enters  the  factor  of  divided  authority 
which  gives  the  O.  P.  A.  the  responsibility  of 
rationing  gasoline  upon  a  basis  of  equity  of 
distribution,  while  placing  In  the  hands  of 
some  other  government  agency  the  super- 
vision of  gasoline  at  its  source,  the  refinery. 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  recommend  that 
O.  P.  A.  be  given  the  authority  to  control 
the  rationing  of  gasoline  from  the  source  to 
the  consumer.  And  we  include  in  this  rec- 
ommendation the  rationing  of  fuel  oil  which 
we  understand  to  be  weakened  by  the  same 
conditions  that  apply  with  reference  to  gaso- 
line, and  we  suggest  that  the  same  principle 
be  applied  to  all  other  rationing.  For  with- 
out control  of  distribution  factors  including 
the  source,  neither  rationing  control  nor 
price  control  will  ever  be  made  effective. 

SUGGESTIONS       rOK       IBCPROVEMCNT       IK 
FT7NCTIONING  OF  O.  P.  A. 

Here  we  feel  that  we  aje  on  solid  ground 
of  experience,  both  as  to  our  work  as  prac- 
tical and  important  factors  of  the  program, 
and  in  the  light  of  our  combined  many  years 
of  experience  as  executives  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor. 

We  make  the  bold  and  challenging  claim 
that,  as  at  present  constituted  to  function, 
the  entire  O.  P  A.  organization  is  completely 
upside  down. 

As  a  matter  of  logic  and  reasoning  we 
offer,  in  support  of  this,  the  fact  that  there 
are,  in  the  Cincinnati  district,  something  less 
than  40  local  boards  composed  of  an  average 
of  about  10  businessmen  each,  or  400  volun- 
teer cfllzens  who  have  been  chosen  for  their 
work  after  careful  investigation  as  to  their 
qualifications,  and  there  are  some  220  paid 
personnel  in  the  district  office  whose  chief 
purpose,  real  or  assumed.  Is  to  supervise  the 
work  of  these  400  businessmen. 


That  represents  approximately  one  super- 
visor for  each  two  board  members.  The 
latest  figures  avaUable  to  us  Indicate  that 
this  average  seems  to  be  closely  representa- 
tive of  the  conditions  that  obUln  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  set-up — some  67.000 
board  members  and  some  30.000  supervisors. 

Prom  these  figures  the  mind  of  any  busi- 
nessman will  immediately  draw  one  of  two 
inevitable  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  businessmen  who  comprise  the 
6.700  boards  are  exceedingly  Incompetent,  or 

2.  That  the  paid  personnel  of  the  disUlct. 
regional,  and  national  offices  consists  of  a  far 
greater  number  of  Individuals  than  is  neces- 
sary. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  you  give  most 
careful  consideration  to  these  two  sUte- 
ments  in  the  light  of  your  own  business  ex- 
perience and  that  you  take  steps  that  will, 
to  whatever  extent  is  possible,  remove  from 
the  O.  P  A.  organization  the  element  of  im- 
proper and  inefficient  functioning  that  Im- 
mediately becomes  apparent  when  theat 
conclusions  register  on  your  consciousneas. 

Solely  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  help- 
fulness, we  offer  the  following  observation 
from   our  own  experience: 

It  was  the  originally  announced  purpose  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  to  make  the  local  boards  prac- 
tically autonomous.  They  were  to  be  con- 
stituted of  men  and  women  who  lived  in  the 
area  of  their  activities— the  neighbors  of 
those  citizens  whose  precious  rights  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  they  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  curtail. 

Cooperation  of  the  friendly  American  na- 
ture was  to  be  the  kejmote  of  our  activities. 
Sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems 
offered  was  to  become  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  this  voluntary  relinquishment 
of  those  rights  was  to  be  built. 

The  rationing  and  price  control  of  the 
necessities  of  life  were  to  be  accomplished 
on  the  basis  of  equity  of  distribution  that 
would  remove  all  resentments  that  wotild 
inevitably  result,  unless  that  equity  were 
clearly  established. 

Citizens  would  be  dealing  with  their  neigh- 
bors who  would  see  that,  on  the  basis  of 
equitable  distribution,  each  of  them  would 
receive  his  full  share — without  argument, 
political  influence,  personal  favoritism,  or 
any  other  factor  but  that  of  equity. 

Wasliington  would  determine  the  amount 
of  supplies  on  band  for  distribution  among 
the  civilian  population  and  the  prices  that 
could  equitably  be  charged  for  them,  hand 
these  determinations  down  to  the  boards 
who  would  then  see  that  the  citizens  In 
their  respective  areas  were  given  access  to 
their  rightful  shares. 

And  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 
Mr.  Bowles,  that  is  the  very  simple  premise 
upon  which  the  rationing  and  price  controls 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  were  set  up.  At  least  that 
is  the  premise  upon  which  it  was  offered 
to  the  American  people  for  their  voluntary 
acceptance  from  which  was  to  spring  their 
voluntary  cooperation. 

We  will  not  go  into  the  painful  review 
of  what  the  pec^le  got.  You  and  we  know 
very  well  that  they  got  a  monstrous  thing 
that  in  no  way  resembled  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect,  or  what  Congree^  ap- 
proved of. 

In  many  ways  you  have  been  responsible 
for  changes  that  have  resulted  In  bringing 
the  O.  P.  A.  back  to  some  resemblance  of  Its 
original  purpose.  For  some  of  these  changes 
we  take  credit  for  having  offered  suggeetions 
that  you  have  Incorporated  in  your  reforms. 
Tour  flies  will  bear  witness  to  this  state- 
ment. 

It  is  our  conviction,  baaed  on  the  reception 
our  suggestions  have  been  received  and  acted 
upon  by  you,  that  had  you  been  In  your 
present  position  throughout  the  building  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  much   of   the   un-American 
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character  of  this  very  Important  aceney  of 
Oovemment  would  bave  been  avoided. 

But  we  alto  submit,  with  all  dxw  resiMct 
for  your  good  intentions,  tbat  there  la  atill 
much  to  be  done  before  the  O.  P.  A.  will 
be  functioning  elBclently  and  economically, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  our  fellow  cltlaens  may  be  recstab- 
llabed.  And  It  Is  our  hope  that  you  will 
accept  for  careful  consideration  the  observa* 
tlona  we  now  make  in  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulneae  and  oonstructive  effort  In  which  we 
offer  them. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  autonomy  of  the 
local  boards  Is  the  very  key  to  the  establish- 
ment of  all  that  Is  desirable  to  obtain  equi- 
table rationing  and  effective  price  control. 
Itet  itaMe  boards  are  not  autonomous  Is 
olearlf  •ndent  to  ail  members  of  tbls  board 
and  to  those  of  other  boards  to  whom  we  have 
talked. 

Instead  of  this,  there  has  been  a  recently 
constant  tendency  to  concentrate  rationing 
in  the  district  oOoe.  Truck  tires  which  for- 
merly were  rationed  for  the  county  by  o}U 
board  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the 
tffOek  owners  of  the  county  arc  not  beinf  ra- 
Honed  at  the  district  office  on  the  silly  pre- 
iMt  tlMt  parking  space  in  the  neifliborbood 
at  oar  owe  wm  so  greatly  reetrtet«d  that 
nHlaata$  tbmtkl  b«  uieo  to  the  Union  Trun 
■ulkMiiff  Oovn<«va.  where  there  is  so  park- 
inf,  vitn  Um  rMtilt  that  we  underetand  tlMi« 
Hi*  tmk  owsMv  at  tiM  eouoijr  rMratly  Mnl 
lo  ftm  tkati  writun  protMt. 

iMMMMonst  rattonlng  of  toed  iNM  fttoo 
iom  wUMruwn  from  Um  tooird*  dod  tok«n 
to  Um  dietrtoi  oflot  tor  no  Morc  sotttid  rMMon 
UmM  ■eoiherr  of  boftrds  here  been  eble  to 
than  that  poeatbly  the  politically  tp- 
bur— uonrts  the  "little  nten  rattling 
In  UClM  too  big  for  them."  as  the  re- 
gional oAee  expressed  it  m  a  recent  btUlctln, 
are  more  capable  of  handling  this  program 
than  the  disinterested  biwlnMHnen  of  char- 
acter and  repute  who  comprlae  the  boards. 

And  now  it  has  been  announced  that  all 
Issues  of  gasoline  rationing  that  involve  war 
planu  will  be  taken  over  by  the  district  oOlce. 
TtUa  oonstant  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
ragntlYM  of  the  boards  is  producing  a  serious 
feeling  ot  reeentment  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  boards  which  you,  Mr.  Bowles,  may  not 
yet  have  detected,  but  which  has  assumed 
such  proportions  that  It  could  easily  result 
in  wholesale  resignations  that  wotild  leave 
the  O.  P.  A.  wholly  In  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucrate  and  materially  Increase  the  resent- 
ment of  the  public. 

Is  It  your  purpose  so  to  bring  the  entire 
O.  P.  A.  program  Into  the  field  of  politics 
and  bureaucratic  influence? 

Are  you  willing  to  go  before  Congress  and 
frankly  state  that  this  Is  your  plan? 

The  reeentment  of  the  law-abiding  public 
over  the  failure  of  O.  P.  A.  to  put  a  stop  to 
black-market  operations  while  punishing  the 
innocent  law-abiding  citizens  by  cutting  his 
A  gasoline  rations  from  3  to  2  gallons  of 
gasoline  per  week  would,  we  believe,  be  in- 
creased by  this  move  to  such  an  extent  that 
rationing  and  price  control  would  become  a 
fttrce. 

bceaslve  and  dicUtorlsl  supervision,  spite- 
ful nagging,  tinjustlfled  interference  on  the 
part  of  those  two-hundred-and-twenty-odd 
-supervisors"  in  the  district  office  stiU  pre- 
vail. The  only  possible  Inference  we  can 
draw  from  this  activity  of  'little  men  rattling 
arourd  In  titles  too  big  for  Oiem"  is  tbat  they 
have  to  Justify  drawing  the  pay  for  the  Joba 
they  hold  down  and  that  they  have  not 
enough  real  and  neceaeary  work  to  keep  them 
busy  or  that  they  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  board  members  are  of  such  moronic  level 
of  intelligence  that  they  have  to  be  watched 
over  like  an  old  hen  l-wks  after  chicks. 

We  could  produce  conclusive  evidence  In 
the  nature  of  htmdreds  of  cases  of  this  tend- 
anyone  in  authority  Interested  in 
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which  they  have  to  accept  anyway,  or  the 
equally  mistaken  a.s.sumption  that  95  percent 
of  them  are  disloyal  crooks,  while  only  5  per- 
cent of  them  are  willing  to  comply. 

You  don't  have  to  sell  the  American  people 
on  rationing  and  price  control.  Mr.  Bowles. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  get  what  is  equitably  coming  to  them 
with  as  little  as  possible  of  bureaucratic  In- 
terference with  their  time  and  effort  and  In 
such  a  way  as  will  be  conducive  to  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  programa 
that  It  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  in  their 
behalf. 

They  know  that  we  are  saving  them  money; 
they  realise  that  we  bave  done  muc!-  impor- 
tant work  to  stop  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
They  will  go  along  with  us,  almost  to  a  man 
or  woman.  If  you  will  provide  the  easiest  pos- 
sible way  for  their  cooperation  to  become 
manifested  and  with  the  least  possible  artifi- 
cially imposed  restralnte  to  their  freedom  of 
action. 

To  this  end  we  urgently  recommend 'that 
the  local  boards  be  given  the  authority  to 
carry  out  the  rationing  and  price-control 
programs  in  the  spirit  of  nelghborllneae  orig- 
inally conrelved  and  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic; that  the  suspicion  that  the  vaat  major- 
ity of  our  oltiaana  are  oonatantly  leeUnf 
■atlioda  to  break  down  otar  proframa.  ba 
atNindonad;  tbat  the  diatrlct  oMoa  parMmoal, 
tnataad  of  davotlng  *o  mtich  of  ita  tlma  to 
dletattnf  to  tho  boarda  and  paitjr  safflng 
and  Intarfaranoa  with  thair  ttori*.  ba  ra- 
OTfantfad  on  a  kaala  of  aaonosf  aod  aflU 
ttinej  and  that  Ita  tlma  and  afort  ba  da- 
vetod  almost  asatuattaly  to  doing  what  tba 
boarda  obviotjsly  cannot  do,  via ;  the  enforca> 
ment  on,  and  punishment  of  that  small  mi- 
nority of  eltlEens  who  flagrantly  violate  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  such  simplified  regulations 
as  may.  from  time  to  time,  be  found  to  aerva 
aa  guldee  to  the  equitable  rationing  and  price- 
control  efforte  of  the  O.  P  A.;  that  chief  clerks 
be  required  to  function  Pt  executive  contacte 
between  the  board  members  and  the  public 
with  full  authorized  powers  to  act,  without 
interference  on  the  part  of  dlatrlct  office  per- 
eonnel,  in  all  cases  where  normal,  current, 
and  obvious  rations  are  Involved,  to  the  end 
that  the  public  may  be  served  quickly  and 
efficiently  and  that  much  of  the  reeentment  of 
the  public  may  thus  be  removed. 

Do  these  things  that  we  have  outlined  in 
rather  broad  detail,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  we  are 
supremely  confident  that  better  resulte  will 
be  had  with  the  expenditure  of  a  greatly  re- 
duced sum  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  view  of  the  Interested  effort  we  have 
herein   made   to   answer   your   letter   as  we 
believe  you  wanted  It  answered,  we  ask  that 
you  show  us  the  courtesy  to  reply  with  an 
indication  of  your  reactions  after  you  have 
fully  considered  It. 
Sincerely, 
O.  W.  Crane,  chairman;  Sam  Agnew; 
George     M      Bailey:     Charles     P. 
Chrtstensen;  Morten  Carlisle;  Rob- 
ert Maddox.  Member  of  Congress; 
Clifford  McCoy;  George  Stelf;  Clif- 
ford Wolf;  Otto  Garr  Tague,  board 
members. 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  19. 1944 

ISi.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
a  most  extraordinary  Incident  occurred 
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in  the  year  133  B.  C.  It  does  not  seem 
so  extraordinary  now  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  unusual  in  government. 
The  legislation  by  which  we  transfer 
money,  material  goods,  battleships,  and 
what  not  in  terms  of  billions  to  foreign 
nations  has  thus  far  contained  no  re- 
straint upon  those  vested  with  executive 
authority  from  disposing  of  the  United 
States  to  some  other  nation  by  last  will 
and  testament,  which  may  in  the  light 
of  well-established  precedents  for  such  a 
type  of  disposition  be  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  It  is  recorded  by  an  emi- 
nent English  historian  that  when  Attalus, 
King  of  the  rich'country  of  Pergamum  in 
Asia  Minor,  died,  133  B  C,  he  devised  and 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  motive  for  this  strange  be- 
quest was  not  disclosed,  except  as  some 
historians  have  drawn  the  Inference  that 
Pergamum  had  at  one  time  been  an  ally 
of  Rome,  and  that  there  then  existed  an 
organization  promoting  the  Idea  of 
Union  Now.  Even  in  the  far-off  evil 
dayn  of  natlonaliaffl  th^  unpardonable  8ln 
of  lovintt  one'a  own  country — Jo.<tephu« 
beara  wlineaa  to  th«  atrong  deaire  for 
•nncxatlon  amotig  tb«  rich  men  of  Sjrrla, 
•Ithotieh  thla  deaire  ran  counter  to  the 
wUhea  of  both  king  and  peopli;.  In  these 
modern  daya  when  both  the  kinc  and  a 
few  rich  aeek  Union  Now  it  may  not  be 
treaaon  to  inquire  whether  aloni  with 
aiient  and  secret  commltmenta,  there  ie 
a  laat  will  and  testament  drawn  in  true 
and  ancient  form  devising  and  bequeath- 
ing the  United  States  with  all  its  treasure 
and  Its  people  to  some  foreign  nation.  I 
would  not  call  attention  to  this  strange 
bequest  of  King  Attalus  were  it  not  for 
the  disturbing  fact  that  his  action  was 
followed  by  several  other  ancient"  kings. 
One  of  these  bequests  by  will  was  made 
In  81  B.  C.  by  Alexander  n.  King  of  Egypt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGiN 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19, 1944 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  En- 
quirer: 

LBNS-LZASZ  PBOOKAM  SHOULD  BX  CONTINU1S 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  lend-lease 
program  will  be  continued  for  at  least  an- 
other year. 

Under  existing  law,  It  would  expire  June  30 
and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnius  last 
week  appeared  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  ask  for  Its  continuance. 

"Obviously  this  must  and  wlU  be  done," 
comments  the  New  Tork  Times.  "Lend-lease 
la  the  kingpin  of  our  whole  war  effort. 
Without  It  the  offensives  of  the  United 
Nations  in  every  part  of  the  world  would  go 
to  pieces.  Mr.  Stettlnius  did  not  overstate 
the  cnse  when  he  told  the  committee  tbat 
an  extension  of  this  act  is  indUpensable  to 


victory.  The  war.'  he  said,  'is  not  over — not 
even  almost  over.  Lend-lease  is  a  powerful 
weapon  which  we  must  maintain  and 
strengthen.  The  great  battles  of  western 
Europe,  and  of  Asia  have  still  to  be  fought.' 

"Lend-lease  In  another  week  will  be  3  years 
old.  Its  adoption  was  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks In  the  life  of  the  American  people. 
Still  at  peace,  we  wrote  this  law  upon  our 
statute  books  because  we  were  even  then 
aware — long  before  the  Japanese  attacked  us 
at  Pearl  Harbor— that  our  fate  as  a  nation 
was  linked  Indlssolubly  with  the  fate  of 
other  democracies  which  had  taken  up  arms 
In  self-defense;  that  there  was  no  safety  for 
us  In  Isolation:  that  only  through  some 
method  of  collective  security — and  lend- 
lease  Is  collective  security — could  the  peace- 
loving  nations  survive  in  a  world  in  which 
aggression  had  run  wild 

"It  was  many  months  before  the  stream  of 
goods  exported  under  lend-lease  to  the 
nations  which  were  even  then  our  allies,  in 
everything  but  name,  amounted  to  more  than 
a  trickle.  But  from  the  day  of  Its  enactment 
lend-lease  began  to  play  a  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  <vorld  affairs.  It  brought  fresh 
courage  to  the  nations  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom. It  laid  the  groundwork  for  what  be- 
came the  grand  alliance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  la  now  the  cblaf  intar-AUied  inatru- 
m^nt  of  victory.   . 

Of  mticb  intareet  was  a  atatefltant  ma4f 
public  jraaterda*  by  Admloiatrator  Lao 
Ctuw\9y,  ot  ttia  Forelfn  Icooomle  Admlnla- 
tratkm,  that  atmoat  UMO  AOMrlcan'bultt 
ptanaa,  valued  at  $»JOOJ0eOM9.  bava  bean 
•ant  to  tba  air  foreaa  ot  tba  otbar  allied 
nations  atnca  tba  paaaaga  of  ttoe  land-Laaaa 
Act 

Lend-lease  la  certain  to  be  continued  In 
effect,  we  believe.  Tbla  program  la  vital  to 
the  wlDuIng  of  the  war. 


The  HuDfry  Horse  It  Our  Only  Protectioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  proposed  authorization  of 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  H.  R.  3570,  will 
come  before  the  House  soon.  It  is  our 
only  protection  in  saving  Flathead  Lake 
from  being  tampered  with  again.  This 
bill,  which  is  so  vital  to  Montana,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  ever  brought  before 
the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
another  editorial  concerning  the  Hungry 
Horse.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Harry 
Kelly,  father  of  the  project  and  publisher 
of  the  Flathead  Monitor.  The  editorial 
Is  dated  June  10.  1943,  and  was  written 
during  the  period  of  grave  emergency 
in  the  Flathead  last  summer. 

HUNCXT  HOR^  OUB  ONLY  PaOTECTlON 

There  Is  little  consolation  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  the  people  and  busi- 
ness interests  of  Kalispell  had  got  behind  the 
Himgry  Horse  Dam  project  during  the  past 
years  when  the  fight  was  being  carried  for- 
ward by  a  few,  we  would  not  now  be  faced 
with  the  destructive  problem  of  defending 
Flathead  Lake  and  our  farms  and  homes.  It 
la  nevertheless  true. 


Himgry  Horse  becomes  a  more  important 
factor  than  ever  In  warding  off  the  disaster 
of  raising  the  lake  levels  for  storage  purpoeee. 
At  the  bearing  last  week  It  became  evident 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future  It  wiU  be 
necessary  to  have  the  great  volume  of  water 
originating  in  western  Montana  regulated  eo 
that  beneficial  use  can  be  made  of  It  down- 
sUeam,  especially  at  Grand  Coulee.  In  order 
to  secure  the  beneficial  tise  of  this  water  the 
excess  run-off  must  be  stored  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Flathead.  If  this  Is  not  done 
at  the  earliest  date  possible,  there  will  be 
added  efforts  made  to  use  Flathead  Lake  as  a 
reservoir.  In  fact,  we  will  not  be  safe  or  pro- 
tected against  such  attempts  until  we  find  a 
way  to  store  this  water  by  developing  the 
dam  sites  above  Flathead  Lake. 

Our  first  protective  measure  lies  in  the 
construction  of  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam,  al- 
though we  may  later  find  It  neceesary  to  use 
the  fine  dam  site  of  the  North  Fork  to  hold 
back  sufficient  water  that  can  be  let  down  on 
a  related  second-feet  basis  to  the  water  stored 
In  order  to  give  the  downstream  power  planu 
operating  the  regulated  water  they  need. 
The  average  annual  Oow  from  the  gathering 
area  above  Flathead  Lake  is  tfiOOfiOO  acre- 
feet.  Practically  all  of  that  water  ortflnatae 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Flathead  The 
South  rork  project,  known  aa  tlM  Sunfry 
Hofwa,  la  already  aacMMrtd  and  baa  auacaas- 
fully  made  all  of  the  toabolcal  aad  ^tilcal 
burdiae  from  and  Indutflaf  the  Jkntf  anfl- 
naers  u>  Congraaa,  attd  la  now  ready  (or  »n 
apfirupriatloa  for  eonatmctkm, 

The  eatlmatad  eoat  of  building  ttia  Httngry 
Horse  Dam.  Including  a  $Sj0OOj0OO 
ing  plant,  accordlna  to  the  Army 
report  on  the  project,  u  eaiMOMO.  Tbla. 
under  any  circumstances,  is  not  an  eseeasive 
cost  even  for  the  eatable  power  It  would  fen- 
erau  from  the  power  plant  at  the  dam,  But 
that  Is  practlcaUy  nothing,  at  least  inslgnifl- 
cant.  when  the  beneflu  to  down-stream 
power  plants  is  considered.  This  item  Is 
impressive  and  might  well  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  testimony  at  last  week's  hear- 
ing. Through  regulating  the  waters  held  by 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  alone.  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
890,000  kilowatt-hours  and  all  other  down- 
stream power  developments  constructed  and 
planned  to  be  coiutructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, together  with  Grand  Coulee  and 
Bonneville,  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of 
practically  2.000,000  kilowatt-hours,  or  prac- 
tically 215,000  kilowatt  prime  power.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  benefits  that  would  ac- 
crue at  the  Kerr  and  Thompson  Falls  Dams. 
Reducing  these  benefits  to  dollars  and  cents 
thsy  would  be  in  excess  of  $2,818,750  on  the 
same  charge  made  at  Grand  Coulee  for  power. 
This  increase  alone  would  pay  6  percent  in- 
terest on  an  Investment  of  over  #45,000,000 
per  annum,  or  CH.OOO.OOO  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  At  the  same 
time  there  would  be  no  damages  or  loss  of 
property,  as  the  water  would  be  held  back 
in  the  rough,  noncultlvatable  area  of  the 
Flathead  Forest,  where  no  crofM  could  be 
raised  and  there  is  no  Individual  ownership. 
The  Hungry  Horse  Dam  would  hold  back 
1.500.000  acre-feet  of  water,  which  would  be 
sufficient  until  a  dam  could  be  buUt  on  the 
North  Fork,  and  another  on  the  Middle  Fork, 
if  needed.  Hungry  Horse,  Is  all  ready  to 
start  work  on.  If  this  could  be  used  as  a 
first  alternative.  It  would  forever  eUminate 
the  raising  of  Flathead  Lake,  aa  there  are 
other  dam  sites  In  the  upper  Flathead  that 
could  and  would  be  built,  if  the  start  waa 
made  at  Hungry  Horse  to  hold  the  flood 
waters  at  or  as  near  the  source  as  poaaible. 
The  feeling  here  Is.  and  jusUy  so,  that  If  the 
Bonneville  Administration  were  permitted  to 
raise  Flathead  Lake  a  single  inch,  their  ilgbta 
would  be   established   and   the 
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eventually  be  raised  77  feet  or  more  tf  they 
ever  needed  the  water  to  Increase  Orand 
Coulee  power  for  Industrial  purposes  In 
Washington  or  Oregon.  We  feel  the  same 
way  about  the  building  of  Hungry  Horse 
Dam.  Once  a  start  is  made  on  storing  the 
flood  waters  In  the  upper  Flathead,  that  will 
become  the  permanent  plan  lor  water  storage 
In  this  part  of  MonUna.  We  firmly  believe 
tt  Is  the  only  sure  way  of  protecting  Flathead 


Jtmtt  A.  OXcary 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

cm  mw  Toax 
IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  RSPRB8ENTATTVE8 

Wednesday.  April  19.  1944 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing which  I  might  say  about  our  late 
colleague  James  A.  OTiCary  could  be 
nearly  as  eloquent  a3  the  poem  written 
by  our  good  friend  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

The  manly  traits,  which  I  knew  our 
late  colleague  possessed,  are  well  enu- 
merated in  this  poem. 

He  shall  be  missed  on  the  flooi  of  this 
House  but  not  in  the  hearts  ol  his  friends. 

Pursuant  to  leave  granted  to  me,  I  in- 
sert Mr.  Carlisle's  poem: 


James  A.  OXeary  of  New  York  baa  gon»~ 
His  fruitful  labors  among  us  are  done— 
Now  he  la  resting  In  comfort  and  ease 
Under  the  bhade  of  eternity's  trees. 
That  line  the  banks  of  the  River  of  Life, 
Where  la  no  sickness,  no  sorrow,  no  strife. 

James  A.  OXeary  was  loved  and  revered 
By  all  who  knew  him.  but  truly  endeared 
Was  be  to  Members  of  CcngrcM.  for  be 
Stood  ever  ready,  at  all  times,  to  be 
Spent  and  to  spend,  whensoever  he   could 
Help  in  promoting  Amerlcanhood. 

James  A.  O'Leary,  on  down  to  life's  close, 
Fkvored  his  friends,  but  respected  his  foes. 
Wboee  rights  were  sacred  to  them  as  his  own 
Were  to  him — truly,  he  never  was  known 
Wrongly  to  treat  a  political  foe — 
HU  motto  was,  "We  -  'U  reap  what  we  sow." 

Jamas  A.  OXeary,  when  came  the  last  call. 
In  meek  submission,  bade  farewell  to  all 
HU  Mends  and  kinsmen,  and  went  on  ahead. 
Over  the  River  of  Death,  unafraid. 
Where,  far  beyond  the  celestial  blue. 
Re  sees  the  dreams  of  his  heart  coming  true 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Uncle  Sam's  Girls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OW  ALABAMA 

m  THK  HOU8K  Of  RXPRESXNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  AprU  19. 1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rsoon.  I  incltide  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle; 


UNCLS 


LAM'S  GIXLS 


asce  adlng : 


Our  young  men  in 

Should  be.  and  arit 
For  them  there's 

Prcnn    hearts    of 
dreamed: 
Tet.  never  must  vre 

Wherever  Old  Gloi^ 
The  Stripes  and  the 
debt 

To  Uncle  Sam's 


u|ilform.  seen  every^rt»ere. 
highly  esteemed: 

full  many  a  prayer 
which    they've    never 


ks  a  nation,  forget, 

unfurls 
Jtars,  that  we  owe  a  real 


vlth 


The  Capital's  filled 

At  work  In  wa/ 
As  beautiful  as  are 

Whose  fragrance 
The  breezes  of  ha 

Thru  their  silken. 
And  sU  true  Amerlcabs 

In  Uncle  Sam's 


young  women  today, 
ajDces  here, 

flowers  of  May, 
^bounds  everywhere — 
seem  happy  to  glide 
velvety  curls — 

take  special  pride 
-working  girls. 


ivei 


wa: 


The  smiles  on  their 
Joy. 

But  down  In  their 
There  lurk  unseen 

The  Joys  of  their 
God  only  can  know 

Is  made  by  these 
O  God!  bear  Amerlcti 

For  Uncle  Sam's 


souls'  secret  parts 

vs  that  sadly  destroy 
rar-worrled  hearts. 
\  rhat  a  great  sacrifice 
human  pearls — 
s  prayers,  as  they  rise, 
working  girls. 
-Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
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Tke  Foturc  of  Q  ir  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOSEI 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H  J.  O'BRIEN 

iftw  Toax 

O  !■  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 


Mr.    O'BRIEN 
Speaker,  under  leAve 
marks  in  the  Re«  rd 
lowing  speech  deli  ered 
tion  WHN  Monday , 


spea  cing 


wlih 
rallroeds 


Good    evening 
want  to  thank  Stat 
the  privilege  of 

I  want  to  discuss  a 
namely,  the  future 
marine.    Much    has 
past  few  months 
tlon  of  this  great 
next  tew  minutes, 
astounding,  nevertheless 
cerning  this  ail-lmFf>rtan 

This  Is  a  war  of 
land  and  sea.  and  ; 
have    become    the 
maritime  nation  In 
particular  point  I 
our  American 
Job.    The  railroads' 
effort  cannot  be 
basis  of  dollars  and 

Since  1838  we  have 
fled  both  our  Immediate 
bulldicg  program 
we  Americans  will 
the  undisputed   qu^ 
one,  tell  you  most  e 
sire,  my  ambition 
title  and  allow  no 
Inferior  position  on 
relegated  after  the 
sltate  eternal  vlgllaz^ 
may  rest  assured  we 

I  am  acutely 
fact  that  our  allies 
allies  are  now  making 
to  take  over  Just  as 
aolnated. 


-working  girls. 


faces  seem  lighted  with 


April  19.  1944 


yf 


New    York.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 

I  include  the  fol- 

by  me  over  Sta- 

April  17,  1944: 

ladies    and    gentlemen.     I 
on  WHN  for  giving  me 

to  you  tonight. 

most  important  subject, 

our  American  merchant 

been   said   diving    the 

cdncemlng  the  perpetua- 

ii  kdxistry.  and  during  the 

want  to  give  you  some 

positive,  facts  con- 

t  subject. 

transportation,  both  on 

a  result  we  Americans 

strongest    and    greatest 

the  world,  and  at  this 

to  stress  the  fact  that 

have  done  a  splendid 

iX)ntribution  to  the  war 

1  on  a  cold  hard 

rents. 

K)  amplified  and  Intensl- 
and  .ong  range  ship- 
when  this  war  Is  over, 
etnerge  from  this  conflict 
n   of   the   seas.    I,  for 
i^phatically  It  is  my  de- 
see  that  we  keep  this 
e  to  relegate  us  to  an 
he  high  seas  as  we  were 
war.    This  will  neces- 
on  our  part,  but  you 
Intend  to  do  Just  that, 
of  the  undisputed 
or  at  least  some  of  our 
elaborate  preparations 
soon  as  this  war  Is  t«r- 


th  It 


last 


cons  ;loua 


Tou  know  In  1938  we  started  to  build  up  a 
merchant  marine  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  It 
might  be  most  Interesting  for  me  to  Inform 
you  that  money  spent  from  1938  and  money 
which  win  be  spent  by  1945  will  amount  to 
approximately  •19.00O.CO0.000.  This  mcludes 
money  spent  for  ships  and  facilities. 

It  Is  my  intense  belief  that  having  spent 
that  tremendous  amount  of  money  it  is  the 
absolute  desire  of  the  American  people  that 
our  American  merchant  marine  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  I  do  not  labor  under  the  Impres- 
sion for  the  slightest  fraction  of  a  second 
that  any  red-blooded,  two-fisted,  square- 
shooting  American  would  want  us  to  be  any- 
thing but  queen  of  the  seas.  We  have  the 
best  officers  and  crews  of  any  Nation  In  the 
world.  Our  officers  and  men  are  well  traiticd 
and  know  their  business.  Not  a  day  paaees 
but  what  we  receive  a  glowing  account  of 
their  daring  and  sklU.  Surely  that  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  strengthen  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  people  to  keep  cur 
heroes  and  ships  flying  the  American  flag 
on  the  seven  seas.  We  are  capable.  This  war 
has  added  materially  to  our  experience  and 
our  efllclency  cannot  be  questioned. 

It  Is  not  the  desire  of  our  country  to  hog 
the  seas.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  push  any 
country  out  of  the  maritime  picture.  We 
want  to  cooperate — yes,  cooperate  wherever 
we  can  for  it  Is  my  belief  that  there  Is  room 
for  all. 

I.  for  one.  am  terrlflcally  Impressed  by  a 
statement  uttered  In  London  by  Admiral 
Vlckery.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. I  quote:  "We  will  take  our  place 
as  a  maritime  power  and  we  want  to  do  it 
in  a  cooperative  manner,  but  cooperation  or 
no  cooperation,  we  demand  our  place."  Tiat 
la  a  strong  statement  and  It  la  a  remark  that 
meets  with  my  unconditional  approval.  Now 
let  me  quote  from  a  statement  by  Admiral 
Land.  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. This  statement  also  has  unusual  sig- 
nificance and  I  quote:  "The  United  States  has 
no  desire  to  thwart  the  legitimate  operations 
of  other  nations  at  sea." 

My  friends,  you  can  readily  conclude  that 
the  American  people  are  determined  and  they 
will  follow  the  rules  of  the  game.  If  others 
want  to  abide  by  the  rules. 

Both  Admiral  Land  and  Admiral  Vlckery 
are  outstanding  figures  In  the  world  of  ship- 
building, and  let  me  grasp  this  opportunity 
to  say  publicly  that  they  have  done  a  mirac- 
ulous job.  Under  Jerry  Land  we  started  from 
scratch  to  build  our  marine  Industry  and  the 
accomplishments  have  been  phenomenal 

I  also  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
workers  in  the  shipyards  throughout  the 
country  for  their  glorious  contributions  and 
I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  management 
on  the  Job  they  have  done  in  such  an  effi- 
cient manner. 

The  merchant  marine  is  not  only  a  very 
valuable  adjunct  to  our  national  defense  in 
time  of  war  but  we  can  reverse  the  state- 
ment— a  strong  and  powerful  merchant 
marine  can  be  used  as  a  terrifying  Instru- 
ment In  peacetime  as  well.  Any  country  with 
a  well-equipped  merchant  marine  demands 
the  respect  of  every  nation.  When  hostilities 
cease  In  continental  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific. 
I  hope  that  we  will  not  forget,  and  in  fact  It 
behooves  us  to  remember,  that  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  see  that  the  Nazis  and  Japs  are 
allowed  only  a  minimum  maritime  tonnage. 

The  Japs  and  Nazis  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  had  between  them  approximately  17.000.- 
000  tons  of  marine  shipping.  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  our  declaration  of  war  on  these  two 
ooimtrles  they  Immediately  converted  their 
cargo  ships  into  combat  ships.  This  cannot — 
It  will  not  happen  again.  We,  as  Americans, 
have  not  scratched  the  surface  of  our  foreign - 
trade  potentiaL    We  must  also  be  in  a  po^- 
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tion  to  resume  normal  trade  relations  with 
other  nations  Immediately  after  this  war. 

Plans  are  now  being  formulated  and  regu- 
lar discussions  are  held  and  ways  and  rne^ns 
are  being  devised  whereby  we  can.  without  too 
much  loss  of  time,  take  our  place  on  the  high 
seas  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Our  peacetime  ship  program  will  require 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  20,000,000  dead- 
weight tons.  With  this  tonnage  we  will  be 
In  a  position  to  carry  on  our  commerce  and 
carry  It  on  we  will  In  a  most  efficient  and 
effective  manner. 

I  am  acutely  conscious  that  our  American 
men  who  are  familiar  and  skilled  In  the  ship- 
ping industry  are  most  deslrovis  of  carrying 
on  and  I  give  them  my  word,  as  I  give  to  you, 
the  American  people,  my  promise  that  I  will 
labor  Indefatlgably  to  see  that  our  merchant 
marine  takes  its  place  in  world  affairs  and 
holds  the  glorious  position  as  queen  of  the 
■eas  which  It  so  richly  deserves. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  international 
conferences  on  the  future  of  world  shippirg 
are  being  held  in  this  country  and  I  do  hope. 
In  fact  I  Insist,  that  those  responsible  for 
these  conferences  exercise  extreme  wisdom 
In  formulating  our  future  program  which 
will  drastically  affect  American  shipping. 
May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  men  long  ex- 
perienced in  our  shipping  industry  be  given 
conspicuous  assignments  whereby  we  can 
capitalize  en  their  knowledge  and  pioneering 
skill.  This  Is  the  practical  thing  to  do.  and 
because  it  is  practical  it  may  not  be  done. 

One  of  the  most  important  Issues  which 
now  confronts  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  which  is  being  debated  in  Congress, 
is  whether  the  steamship  companies  shall 
be  denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  overseas  air  service. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  aasume  that  sh.ppers 
and  passengers  will  prefer  an  integrated 
transportation  system  which  can  furnish 
them  all  tj'pes  of  service.  Unless  American 
shipping  companies  are  given  the  right  to  en- 
gage in  air  traffic,  cur  merchant  marine  will 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
foreign  shipping  lines  which  furnish  air  serv- 
ice as  well  as  shipping  facilities.  Further- 
more, American  shipping  companies  have  a 
great  background  of  experience  and  trade 
contracts  whicb  can  prove  most  valuable  in 
promoting  the  Interests  of  American  air 
traffic.  Their  overseas  staffs  are  familiar 
with  customs  and  other  regulations,  and 
much  of  their  existing  organization  and 
knowledge  can  be  utilized  to  give  efficient 
and  economic  air  service. 

The  shipping  companies  have  pioneered 
many  overseas  routes,  and  developed  trade 
and  commerce,  and  they  should  be  permitted 
to  continue  this  trade  and  commerce  by  In- 
cluding the  use  of  our  latest  form  of  trans- 
portation— the  airplane. 

American  shipping  is  completely  engaged 
at  the  present  time  in  the  war  effort.  When 
peace  comes.  American  ships  will  still  l>e  en- 
gaged in  the  transport  of  American  troops 
for  some  time.  In  addition  a  very  consider- 
able time  will  be  required  for  reconditioning 
and  rehabilitation  of  American  ships,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  our  passenger 
ships. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  foreign 
shipping  companies  will  be  in  a  position  to 
resume  passenger  traffic  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  can  our  American  lines.  If  Ameri- 
can shipping  lines  are  permitted  to  supple- 
ment their  surface  operations  with  air-borne 
transport,  this  disadvantage  will  be  mini- 
mized and  trade  and  traffic  operations  can 
be  at  least  partially  maintained  dtirlng  the 
interim.  Both  common  sense  and  equity  re- 
quire that  the  American  merchant  marine 
should  not  be  excluded  from  participation  in 


air  transport.  In  conclxislon,  let  me  leave 
you  this  parting  thought — the  American 
merchant  marine  now  and  always  mtist  have 
its  rightful  place  on  the  high  aeaa. 


SL  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.CURENCELKILBURN 

or  NIW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  April  19. 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  submit  to  the  House  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  seventy-seventh  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich..  November  10-18,  1943. 
favoring  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  bill: 

Whereas  the  National  Grange  has  for  years 
advocated  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  nearly  90  percent  of  which  is 
already  completed,  and  opening  this  wonder- 
ful artery  of  commerce  to  carry  the  products 
of  the  interior  of  our  country  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  reduced  costs;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project 
would  permit  the  development  of  vast  elec- 
trical energy  now  going  to  waste  In  the  on- 
rushing  waters  of  this  mighty  river,  resulting 
in  cheaper  electric  power  to  all  our  people: 
and 

Whereas  there  is  legislation  now  pending 
In  Congress  to  bring  this  project  to  comple- 
tion as  soon  as  material  and  labor  are  avail- 
able: Therefore  be  it 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  National  Orange  reaf- 
firms its  position  favoring  completion  of  this 
project  for  navigation  and  power  purpo&es. 


American  Reyolntion — 1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18.  t944 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  timely  discourse  delivered 
by  Mr.  Miles  P.  HoUister.  of  Altoona,  Pa., 
before  a  number  of  service  clubs  and 
civic  organizations  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HoUister  is  a  keen  student  of  eco- 
nomic affairs  and  his  philosophy  of 
thought  has  received  wide  acclaim. 
Among  Mr.  HoUister 's  several  future 
speaking  engagements  are  included  the 
PhUadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York  City. 

The  address,  replete  with  timely  ob- 
servations, is  as  foUows: 

I  presume  It  has  been  years  since  most  of 
you  read  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities — but 
because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this 
discussion,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
paraphrasing  the  opening  paragraph  of  that 
great  book: 


Tt  was  the  best  of  times,  it  was  the  worst 
of  times,  it  was  the  season  of  light,  it  was 
the  season  of  darkness,  it  was  the  spring  of 
hope,  it  was  the  winter  of  despair.  We  had 
everything  before  us,  we  had  nothing  before 
us.  We  were-  all  going  direct  to  heaven,  we 
were  all  going  direct  to  hell.  It  was  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1775.*' 

In  this  unique  way,  Dickens  tells  us  that 
in  ITtS  the  people  of  Prance  were  lii  a  very 
unceruin  state  of  mind.  There  existed  an 
undertone  of  dcubt  which  gradually  rose 
to  a  crescendo  and  found  its  climax  when 
the  streets  of  Paris  ran  red  with  the  blood 
of  revolution.  The  old  order  passed  to  the 
rhythmic  rise  and  fall  of  the  guillotine  at 
the  Bastille  of  France. 

But  that  was  in  I77S — what  has  that  to 
do  with  us?  Well,  if  we  were  to  carefully 
analjrze  Dickens'  prelude  to  the  French 
Revolution  we  would  find  that  conditions 
were  almost  alarmingly  like  those  of  the 
present.  If  we  were  to  go  back  only  to  1033 
every  word  of  the  paragraph  which  I  have 
Just  quoted  could  t>p  applied.  We  could  very 
truthfully  have  said: 

"It  Is  the  best  of  times.  It  is  the  worst  of 
times.  It  is  the  season  of  light,  it  is  the 
season  of  darkness.  It  Is  the  spring  of  hope, 
it  is  the  winter  of  de^Mir.  We  have  every- 
thing before  us."  Perhaps.  And  perhaps  we 
hpve  rothlng  before  us 

And  Just  as  In  1775,  there  was  in  1933  an 
uncenainty  In  the  minds  of  people  every- 
where. Like  the  rwnble  of  distant  drums, 
there  was  an  undertone  nf  doubt  and  it  also 
rose  slowly  tc  a  crescendo.  In  1963  the  over- 
ture to  revolution  was  In  the  air.  It  reached 
Its  climax  in  1039  when  the  whole  world 
burst  Into  flames — and  we  found  ourselves 
the  spectators  of  the  greatest  revolution  his- 
tory has  ever  known. 

During  all  of  this,  the  average  American 
was  blissfully  indifferent  to  the  developments 
of  nls  time.  He  still  is  blissfully  Indifferent, 
and  this  indifference,  if  It  Is  not  corrected, 
may  cost  us  our  freedom. 

We  are  In  a  world  revolution.  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  political  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval  of  our  long  and  tragic  his- 
tory. Yet.  the  complacency  of  the  average 
American  in  the  face  of  this  revolution  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  we  were  being  annoyed 
by  only  a  gentle  political  zephyr.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  squarely  In  the  path  of  a  po- 
litical cyclone.  This  cyclone  has  already 
devastated  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe 
and  right  now  it  is  headed  straight  for 
America. 

Today,  now,  we  are  standing  face  to  face 
with  the  largest  question  mark  we  have  ever 
known.  Can  we  withstand  the  Impact  of 
revolution  or  shall  we.  in  turn,  yield  to  state 
socialism  and  dictatorship?  Can  we  save 
democracy?  This  is  the  most  vital  question 
facing  American  civilization.  It  is  the  most 
vital  question  facing  eecb  of  us.  It  involves 
everything  that  we  have  built  through  a  life- 
time of  effort.  In  short,  we  are  in  a  hell  of 
a  fix  and  we  had  better  do  something  about  it. 

V/hat  can  we  do  about  It?  Well,  before 
we  start  doing  anything  about  any  problem, 
we  should  be  sure  that  we  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  problem  and  the  forces  that 
brought  it  Into  being.  With  this  In  mind, 
I  want  to  digress  for  Just  2  or  3  minutes 
to  take  you  on  a  little  lourney  far  back  Into 
history  But  bear  In  mind  that  on  this  Jour- 
ney we  are  taking  with  us  a  problem — a  prob- 
lem of  1944  vlntar»e. 

We  are  speaking,  remember,  of  revolution. 
The  question  that  we  are  asking  of  history  Is, 
What  causes  revolutions?  With  what  forces 
are  we  dealing?  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go 
Into  all  the  contributing  factors.  For  our 
purpose,  it  Is  sufficient  to.  take  Into  consid- 
eration only  three  important  facts  regarding 
every  revolutionary  movement. 
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TtM  first  fact  is  that  throughout  all  hls> 
tory  approzlmatcly  95  percent  of  the  people 
hav«  depended  upon  the  other  6  percent  for 
iMdVShip.  HUtory  nys  that  95  percent  of 
the  people  muat  have  leadership. 

TlM  second  fact  l5  that  no  revolution.  In 
•Q  htltory.  hM  ever  occurred  unless  and  un- 
tU  Mdlttaff  l««derahlp  failed. 

The  third  fact  Is  that  in  all  history  the 
people — the  95  percent — have  nerer  start- 
ad  a  revolution.  The  people,  remember,  are 
the  followers.  It  has  always  been  the  5  per- 
cent who  started  revolutions.  The  people 
merely  participated. 

Ninety -five  percent  o*  the  people  of  every 
nation  must  have  leadership.  When  exist- 
ing leadership  falls,  the  people  in  despera- 
tkm  will  accept  whatever  leadership  comes 
along — and  that  leadership  is  usually  revo- 
lutionary. 

This  pattern  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this  business — It 
U  only  new  to  us.  The  Old  Testament  pre- 
sents an  almost  endless  procession  of  revo- 
lution— and  the  prelude  to  each  succeeding 
revolution  was  the  degeneration  of  estab- 
Jeadership.  The  golden  age  of  Athens 
to  be  golden  only  when  Athenian  lead- 
ership became  selfish  and  Ingrown.  The 
ULxat  story  was  repeated  in  Carthage,  In  Rome, 
and  finally  in  France.  In  our  own  day  we 
have  had  Russia.  Italy,  and  Germany.  Here, 
the  design  for  revolution  was  the  same. 

In  Russia  the  reign  of  the  czars  had  be- 
come decadent  and  Imbecilic.  Without 
leadership  the  people  turned  to  Lenin  and 
lyotsky.  In  Italy  the  arm-waving  and  bel- 
lowing of  Mussolini  succeeded  only  because 
the  Italian  people  had  no  leadership.  In 
Germany  the  lear'ers  sold  their  people  down 
the  river  through  inflation — and  so  the  peo- 
ple accepted  Hitler. 

But  in  no  one  of  these  cases  did  the  people 
start  the  revolution.  The  Russian  revolu- 
tion was  thoroughly  rehearsed  in  the  minds 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  long  before  the  people 
accepted  It  as  even  a  possibility.  The  Ger- 
man revolution  was  created  in  the  mind  of 
Hitler  while  he  was  In  prison.  The  people 
did  not  decide  -ipon  revolution.  In  their 
daeperation  they  merely  accepted  Hitler — 
and  HlUer  did  the  rest.  But  they  did  not 
even  accept  him  until  the  leadership  of  the 
Oerman  Republic  had  completely  failed 

And  ao.  history  (iocs  tell  lu  something  abqut 
cur  problem.  It  tells  us  that  the  failure  of 
eetabllshed  leadership  always  opens  the  door 
for  new  .eadership — and  then  the  people  are 
apt  to  accept  any  crackpot  savior  who 
comes  along  That  is  history's  record  of 
revolution.  New  we  can  end  our  little  Jour- 
ney and  return  to  America. 

Let's  see  to  what  extent  the  lessons  of 
lilstory  apply  to  us.  Well,  what  happened  tn 
BOMla.  Germany,  and  Italy  Is  exactly  what 
happened  here  in  1933— without  benefit  of 
violence.  The  people  said.  "We  have  had 
enough  of  Hoover  and  the  Republicans." 
Then  came  Roosevelt.  Tet  the  advent  of 
BooMvalt  and  his  New  Deal  was  brought 
about  not  by  public  acclaim  but  by  the  de- 
fault of  the  old  order  It  was  definitely  an 
eecape  mechanism  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Hie  failure  of  leadership  again  opened  the 
door  for  revolution — and  make  no  mistake 
about  either  fact— it  was  failure  of  kader- 
ahip— and  it  was  revolution  I 

But  I'm  afraid  we  cant  pin  the  blame  on 
Hoover  or  Coolidge  or  even  Harding.  Mo.  the 
fault  Ilea  deeper.  Or  as  Shakespeare  would 
aay.  "The  fault  Tea  not  in  the  stars,  dear 
Brutus,  but  In  ourselves  "  Because  in  Amer- 
ica when  we  speak  of  leadership,  we  are  not 
speaking  of  any  one  man.  or  of  any  one 
political  party.  We  are  speaking  of  our  entire 
economic  system  and  cf  all  of  the  men  who 
are  leaders  in  thst  system.    In  the  old  days. 


that  ushered  In  th4 
regime.  It  was  not 
Actually,  the  failure 


took  place  long  befor  s  Hoover  was  elected. 


This  statement,  of 
planatlon.  In  what 
business   leaders   fail 


leadership.    Responsi 
Ing  led  is  the  very 


leadership  meant  a  kl  ng  or  a  few  proconsuls. 
A  little  later  Napoleon  started  the  idea  of 
self-appointed  dictat  rrshlp.  but  In  America 
there  remains  at  m  st  some  semblance  of 
democracy.  We  are  dl  irlded  into  communities 
of  free  men— conunix  titles  just  like  Altoona. 
When  we  speak  of  /  merlcan  leadership  we 
are  talking  about  our:  elves.  Here  it  is — right 
here.  This  room  Is  fi  led  with  a  t3rpical  cross 
section  of  American  1(  aden^hip. 

And  It  was  the  fall  ire  of  typical  American 
leadership — the  fallui  s  of  men  Just  like  us — 


present    bureaucratic 

Just    Hoover's   failure. 

>f  American  leadership 


rourse,  calls  for  an  ex- 

respect   did  American 

The   answer  can   be 


given  in  one  word — Iz  difference — indifference 
to  everything  exceptj  their  own  Immediate 
Interests. 

Leadership  implies  Jesponsiblllty — not  Just 
for  one's  self  but  for  1 11  who  come  under  that 


>lllty  for  the  people  be- 
essence  of  leadership. 


American  business  h4s  never  accepted  their 
responsibility. 

Leadership  also  lollies  vision — vision  to 
see  the  effect  of  fore*  s  at  work  In  the  pres- 
ent— vision  to  antlci  >ate  their  effect  upon 
the  future.  In  this  >artlcular  case,  leader- 
ship required  that  t  le  American  business- 
man raise  bis  eyes  :  rom  his  ledger  sheets 
long  enough  to  see  tl  e  dark  clouds  of  State 
socialism  gathering.  But  he  didn't  do  it. 
The  proflt-and-loss  t  tatem^nt  was  too  in- 
teresting. 

Leadership  also  re  [ulres  Interest  in  the 
system  that  has  ma(  e  possible  the  leader- 
ship of  the  leader.  L  sadership  requires  that 
the  American  busines  iman  recognize  the  in- 
herent value  of  the  !  ystem  under  which  be 
functions — the  systen  of  free  enterprise.  It 
requires  that  be  cheri  ih  and  protect  this  sys- 
tem— as  he  would  any  benefactor.  Biit 
American  businessmta  have  not  done  that. 
No.  They  took  the  profits  and  left  the 
gxiardian.ship  of  free  enterprise  to  the  poli- 
ticians. As  we  have  i  aid.  they  were  Indiffer- 
ent to  Just  about  sverything  except  the 
profit-and-losa  stater  tent  and  the  monthly 
balance  sheet. 

Ob  yet.  there  has  Ix  en  a  lot  of  talk,  but  the 
trouble  was  that  we  ta  Iked  only  to  each  other. 
Beyond  jriplng  amon  i  ourselves,  most  of  us 
did  nothing.  I  want  to  use  one  classic  ex- 
ample to  show  you  w  lat  I  mean. 

Most  uf  ycu.  I  ai  1  siu'e,  remember  the 
talk  made  In  this  re  3m  by  Dr.  Judd.  some 
4  years  ago.  I  doul  t  If  there  was  a  man 
in  the  room  who  ( Idnt  realize  that  Dr. 
Judd  knew  what  he  pas  talking  about.  He 
not  only  predicted  tt  e  beginning  of  our  war 
with  Japan — he  misled  the  date  by  only  fl 
months.  More  Impo  tant,  he  told  us  that 
a  complete  embargo,  f  Immediately  declared; 
would  not  only  avol  I  war  with  Japan  but 
would  force  Japan  t  >  take  her  armies  out 
of  China  within  a  y  sar.  He  told  all  of  us 
that — and  what  hap  lened? 

The  applause  at  be  end  of  his  speech 
was  loud  and  long — a  ad  we  Just  about  shook 
the  poor  fellow °s  hi  lul  off.  But  did  any 
of  us  do  anything  i  bout  It?  No.  It  was 
a  swell  half -day  sp  «ch.  Its  effect  lasted 
until  about  4  o'clocl  that  afternoon  when 
it  was  promptly  anc    completely  forgotten. 

And  now,  we  are  at  war  with  Japan.  And 
who's  reaponsible?  C  ardell  Htill?  The  Pres- 
ident? Congress?  Cor  Board  of  Military 
Strategists?  Yes;  ail  of  them  are  to  blame. 
They  all  made  mista  tea.  But  they  are  not 
alone.  We're  all  resj  onsible.  We  were  told 
the  facts  as  plainly  ss  the  English  language 
could  convey  them  We  believed  those 
facts — but  we  did  nothing.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  wl1  b  Japan  rests  squarely 


with  all  of  us — with  every  man  in  America 
who  holds  a  position  of  leadership. 

We  are  all  guilty  as  hell.  The  bloodstains 
of  Tarawa  and  Gup.dalcanal  are  on  all  our 
hands. 

Yes,  our  own  indifference  helped  us  on  the 
road  to  war.  But  our  Indifference  left  the 
door  open  for  State  socialism  long  before  the 
war  clouds  gathered.  Let's  go  back  once 
more  for  a  half  century  and  take  another 
look  at  our  American  business  system.  If  we 
look  closely  enough  we  will  see  two  Inter- 
esting things.  We  will  see.  In  the  first  place, 
that  our  technoicgical  development  has  been 
the  amazement  of  the  world  We  took  to  the 
machine  age  in  a  big  way  and,  while  we  were 
doing  It,  we  created  the  highest  standard  of 
living  the  world  has  even  known.  And  when 
the  war  came,  we  converted  to  wartime  pro- 
duction with  an  amazing  speed  and  efficiency. 
Mechanically  we  have  done  a  magnificent  job. 
but  I'm  afraid  our  development  has  been  a 
bit  lopsided.  While  we  were  becoming  the 
technological  wonder  of  the  world  we  almost 
completely  forgot  one  other  factor— which  in 
the  long  view,  may  be  even  more  Important 
than  our  mechanical  genius.  We  overlooked 
human  nature.  Technologically,  we  have 
been  supercolosssl.  but  psychologically,  we 
have  been  profoundly  stupid. 

We  have  been  so  busy  with  machines,  In- 
ventions, balance  sheets,  and  Inventories  that 
we  forgot  to  stop  occasionally  and  take  an 
inventory  of  human  values  We  forgot  to 
find  out  what  the  average  man  was  thinking — 
particularly  what  he  was  thinking  about  us 
and  our  leadership.  Above  all.  we  forgot  to 
sell  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
to  our  own  employees.  In  true  American 
style  we  took  It  all  for  granted.  And  when 
trouble  came  the  door  was  wide  open  for  the 
fiocd  of  crackpot,  btireaucratic  doctrines  that 
are  slowly  but  surely  consolidating  them- 
selves Into  a  design  for  socialism  and  dictator- 
ship. 

But  again,  the  responsibility  does  not  rest 
entirely  with  our  present  political  leaders. 
They  have  sown  the  seed  of  socialism  but 
with  the  dull  blade  of  our  own  Indifference 
we  plowed  the  ground  for  them.  Our  indif- 
ference to  the  fireside  problems  of  the  rank 
and  file  man  was  an  open  Invitation  for  Gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Now.  let's  pause  for  a  moment  and  take  a 
look  at  those  fireside  problems  of  the  aver- 
age man.  I'm  talking  about  your  employee— 
and  mine.  Let's  go  Into  his  home  and  have 
a  chat  with  him.  Let's  see  what  kind  of  a 
fellow  he  is.  Let's  take  a  look  at  his  urges 
and  desires.  What  does  he  expect  from  the 
system  under  which  be  works? 

Well,  the  average  man  wants  a  wife,  some 
kids,  and  a  home — even  as  you  and  I.  In 
order  to  have  this  he  must,  of  cowse.  have  a 
Job,  just  as  we  must  have.  You  might  say. 
"That's  simple.  Havent  we  supplied  these 
things  to  the  average  American?  Didn't  you 
Just  get  through  saying  that  we  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world?" 

Very  true.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
our  average  man  wants.  He  wants  a  plus, 
over  and  above  the  concrete  things  of  life. 
And  this  is  purely  a  psychological  thing. 
It's  a  very  difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  I 
hope  I  can  do  so,  because  if  we  xinderstand 
this  psychological  plus  which  our  average 
man  wants,  we  will  understand  something 
of  what  has  happened  to  us  and  at  least  one 
good  reason  why  it  happened. 

Perhaps  the  best  name  that  can  be  applied 
Is  ego  satisfaction — ego  build-up.  Our  aver- 
age man  wants  to  feel  Important.  Every 
man  who  is  worth  his  salt  wants  to  feel  im- 
portant,  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  something. 

We  needn't  go  outside  this  room  for  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  what  T  mean.  Why  do 
you  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Shrlners,  the  Rotary  Club,  etc.?    Well,  there 
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are  of  course,  a  number  of  reasons — but  you 
can  be  sure  that  one  of  them  is  ego  lift. 
Even  more  important,  we  get  a  large  part  of 
otir  ego  satisfaction  from  our  Jobs  as  heads 
of  our  various  bm iners  and  professional  ac- 
tivities. We  feel  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing worth  while.  We  feel  that  we  have  a 
definite  place  In  the  procession  of  life.  We 
feel  important. 

Well,  that's  Just  what  our  average  man 
wants  to  feel  and  next  to  his  wife  and  his 
children,  he  wants  it  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  symposium  taken 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  for  August.  The 
Reader's  Digest  made  a  survey  to  determine 
what  the  average  American  worker  thinks 
about  the  management  of  the  business  with 
which  he  Is  assocUited.  They  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  employees  throughout 
the  United  States— and  some  of  them  were 
brutally  frank.  I  want  to  read  you  Just  one 
of  these  letters.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
paraphrasing  this  Just  a  little  to  clarify  the 
thought: 

"Bill  Smith,  a  conscientious  fellow  with  a 
wife  and  two  swel  kids,  becomes  No.  1499. 
He  Is  hired  and  fiied  as  such.  Management 
would  find  that  th<;  personal  touch  pays  divi- 
dends. Management  should  learn  that  men 
think  and  would  like  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts.  Labor  should  be  con- 
sulted more  often.  Years  on  the  Job  have 
taught  us^much — much  that  we  would  like  to 
pass  on  to  management.  There  Is  a  gap  to  be 
bridged  and  mana(*ement  needs  to  lay  a  few 
planks." 

That's  all  we  have  time  for.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  same  theme  appeared  through- 
out most  of  the  letters  received.  In  effect, 
these  employees  were  saying.  "For  heaven's 
sake,  recognize  us  as  human  beings.  Let  us 
take  a  real  pride  In  ovir  work.  Give  us  an 
ego  lift.  Make  us  feel  that  we  amount  to 
something." 

Tliat's  the  plus  they  want — and  In  the  past 
we  have  failed  to  give  It  to  them.  As  this 
one  man  says,  the  American  employee  Is  too 
often  No.  1462.  morning  shift,  pay  rate  64 
cents.  In  other  words,  we  put  him  on  the 
inventory  as  we  would  a  bolt  of  cloth.  I 
know  merchants  who  give  much  more  atten- 
tion to  the  dead.  Inert  material  that  crosses 
their  shelves  than  to  the  human  beings  who 
work  for  them.  You'll  find  on  the  balance 
sheet  of  almost  every  business  an  Item  called 
"goodwill,"  meaning  the  goodwill  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  I  have  never  seen  on  any  balance 
sheet  an  item  representing  the  happiness  and 
good  will  of  emplciyees. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  onrush 
of  state  socialism?  Well,  our  avercge  man 
does  the  voting — imd  how  he  votes  depends 
upon  the  state  of  his  happiness.  The  state 
cf  his  happiness,  in  turn,  depends  to  no  small 
extent  upon  us.  "Xe  have  here  much  of  the 
answer  to  the  present  trend  toward  socialism. 
We  have  done  a  sv/ell  job  with  machinery — a 
very  poor  job  with  human  beings.  In  our 
Indifference  to  human  values  we  forgot  that 
our  employees  are  by  far  the  most  Important 
factor  in  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  still  speaking  about 
psychology,  not  iibout  physical  things.  I 
am  not  an  economist  and  I  don't  know 
whether  or  not  An^erlcan  business  In  the  past 
could  have  given  Its  employees  a  higher  scale 
of  pay.  At  any  rite.  I  am  sure  that  higher 
wages  would  not  have  been  enough.  It  still 
would  have  been  necessary  to  merchandise 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  to  our  em- 
ployees— to  the  voters  of  America.  I  don't 
mean  Just  by  talking  to  them.  I  mean  by 
taking  them  Into  the  family  circle  and  prov- 
ing to  them  by  our  Interests  and  our  attitudes 
that  we  looked  uix)n  them  as  an  Important 
part  of  free  enterprise  and  not  as  commod- 
ities of   trade.    Instead,   we   have   allowed 


them  to  consider  us  the  privileged  few  and 
themselves  the  hirelings. 

Here  Is  the  ridiculous  picture.  We  have 
had  our  own  employees  right  In  front  of  us 
all  the  time.  Certainly  this  fiesh-and-blood 
association  gave  us  a  definite  advantage — an 
advantage  which  we  recklessly  threw  away. 
We  let  a  man  talk  to  them  over  the  radio. 
We  let  him  do  the  selling  Job  that  we  should 
have  done. 

Yet,  we  believe  In  this  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. We  want  to  preserve  It  But  again 
we  have  done  nothing  except  talk  among 
ourselves.  I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  businessman 
in  this  room  who  has  spent  as  much  as  one 
hour  convincing  his  own  employees  that 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  best  for  them. 
I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  in  the 
room  who  has  even  attempted  to  sell  It  to 
his  nurse  or  his  secretary.  We  Just  didn't 
have  time  to  talk  to  them— but  the  polltl- 
ciarvs  did.  They  talked  In  glowing  terms 
about  human  happiness  and  they  made  a 
great  many  promises.  Perhaps  they  were 
only  promises,  but  even  that  Is  more  than 
we  offered  them. 

And  to  no  small  extent,  this  failure  to 
take  Into  consideration  simple,  every  day, 
human  psychology  has  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  social  legislation,  the  growth  of 
unionism  and  antibuslness  sentiment.  We 
have  had  our  milder  revolution  here  In 
America  for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that 
France  and  Russia  had  revolutions.  Psy- 
chologically at  least,  we  failed  to  supply  the 
necessary  leadership — and  so,  the  people 
looked  elsewhere  for  leadership.  And  so  the 
unions — and  so  the  bureaucrats. 

But  that's  water  over  the  dam.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  we  have  one  more 
chance.  This  war,  if  It  has  brought  nothing 
more  of  a  constructive  natxue,  has  offered  to 
American  busine&s  the  greatest  political  op- 
portunity it  has  ever  had^or  ever  again  will 
have.  What  is  that  opportunity?  I'd  like  to 
present  it  to  you  In  a  very  concrete  way.  I 
want  to  take  you  across  5,000  miles  of  water 
and  introduce  you  to  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
want  you  to  meet  Corp.  Harry  Jones  of  the 
United  States  marines. 

So  far  this  discussion  may  have  soiuided 
theoretical,  but  from  now  on  it  isn't  going  to 
be  theoretical  at  all.  We're  going  to  deal  with 
a  real  human  being.  Corp.  Harry  Jones  is 
very  real.  He  went  from  my  organization  Into 
the  marines  about  2  years  ago — and  he  is  now 
sUtloned  somewhere  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands. 

Before  he  left.  Corporal  Jones  was  just  an 
average  American  lad.  He  was  not  at  all 
concerned  with  the  great  problems  we  are 
discussing  here.  It  Is  probable  that  he  never 
heard  the  term  state  socialism.  It  Is  probable 
that  he  didn't  have  any  definite  ideas  re- 
garding Congress  or  bureaucratic  control.  In 
fact,  it's  doubtful  If  he  even  voted.  Certain- 
ly he  wasn't  a  very  Important  factor  In  shap- 
ing our  history  but  he  will  be.  Corp.  Harry 
Jones  is  destined  to  take  an  Important  part 
in  the  future  of  America.  I  mean,  of  course, 
he  and  10.000.000  other  American  boys  who 
make  up  our  armed  forces. 

That  being  the  case.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  get  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
Corp.  Harry  Jones.  Unfortunately,  we  can't 
do  that  In  the  fiesh,  but  we  can  use  ovu  Imag. 
luations. 

Let's  skip  a  little  time.  Let's  Imagine  that 
the  war  Ls  over.  The  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing have  died  away — and  Corp.  Harry  Jones 
turns  eastward  toward  home.  He  lands  in 
San  Francisco  and  is  whisked  over  the  Union 
Pacific  to  Chicago.  At  Chicago  he  boards 
the  Pennsylvania  with  a  ticket  for  Altoona. 
And  now  his  train  is  coming  in.  Suppose 
we  all  go  down  to  the  station  and  meet  him. 
Let's  see  what  sort  of  a  chap  this  Harry  Jones 
Is  after  2  or  8  years  of  fox  holes.  Jungles,  and 


Jape.  More  inaportant,  let's  find  out  what 
he  expects  of  this  America  he  has  ao  val- 
iantly defended — not  what  he  expects  of 
Congress  or  the  New  Deal,  because  Corporal 
Jones,  when  he  gets  off  the  train,  will  not  be 
thinking  about  Congress  Hell  be  thinking 
about  Altoona — which  to  him  will  be  Amer- 
ica. Let's  find  out  what  be  expects  of  Al- 
toona.   Let's  find  out  what  he  wants. 

Well,  first  of  all,  there'll  be  an  attractive 
blond  In  the  front  row.  Hell  want  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  her — and  he'll 
get  It.  With  that  greeting  over,  of  course, 
the  next  thing  he'll  want  is  a  bottle  of  Coca- 
Cola.  (That's  my  commercial.)  Then  about 
the  third  thing  he'll  want  is  a  member  ct 
the  clergy — and  after  the  honeymoon  Is  over— 
hell  want  a  Job.  That's  where  we  come  In— 
and  that's  where  we  murt  be  very  careful. 
Because  Corporal  Jones  won't  want  Just  a 
Job — not  Just  a  Job  that  will  pay  so  much 
money  for  so  many  hours  of  work.  He'll 
want  something  more  lmp<»-tant  than  that. 
He'll  want  the  plus  we  talked  about  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Hell  want  a  Job  that  gives  him 
ego  satisfaction— a  Job  In  which  he  feels  he 
Is  doing  something  worth  while.  Above  all. 
he'll  want  to  feel  that  he  has  come  back  to 
friends,  and  that  In  his  Job  he  belongs.  He'll 
want  to  feel  that  he  Is  a  worth-while  part 
of  the  business  with  which  he  is  aaaoclatcd. 
In  a  word,  bell  vrant  a  job  that  will  yield 
human  happiness. 

Is  Corporal  Jones  asking  too  much?  No;  I 
don't  think  so— and  1  don't  think  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  give  him  what  he  wants.  But 
It  will  take  more  careful  planning  than  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  Well  have  to  do  a 
far  better  Job  with  Corporal  Jones  than  we 
did  for  the  soldiers  in  the  last  World  War. 
The  failure  of  business  leadership  to  provide 
for  the  return  of  soldiers  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war  was  bad.  If  It  is  repeated  at  the 
end  of  this  war— it  will  be  faui. 

Yes,  well  have  to  do  better  with  Corporal 
Jones.  We'll  not  only  have  to  give  htm  a 
Job — we'll  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  human  ego — not  a  commodity. 

Well  have  to  do  Just  about  four  things 
which  American  business  has  certainly  failed 
to  do  In  the  past.  I  said  a  while  ago  that 
management  had  not  made  a  deliberate  effort 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  Its  employees. 
But  happiness  is  a  rather  general  term.  In 
dealing  with  the  case  of  Corp.  Harry  Jones 
let's  be  more  specific.  Just  what  can  we  do 
for  him?     What  are  these  four  things? 

First,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  put  Corporal 
Jones  in  the  right  Job.  that  we  make  him 
a  square  peg  in  a  square  hole.  We  haven't 
done  that  in  the  past.  We  have  dumped 
millions  of  men  indiscriminately  into  Jobs 
for  which  nature  never  Intended  them — Jobs 
which  in  many  cases  they  came  to  hate.  We 
haven't  even  stopped  to  ask  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  way  to  avoid  this  almost  crimi- 
nal error.  If  we  had  we  would  have  found 
that  science  was  prepared  to  help  us.  Let's 
not  make  this  mistake  with  Corporal  Jonee. 
Let's  put  him  into  a  Job  that  fits  hlr-,  natural 
aptitudes.  As  leaders  that  responsibility  is 
ours,  not  his. 

Secondly,  we  must  see  that  he  is  properly 
trained  for  his  Job  so  he  can  do  it  w«Al,  no 
he  can  realize  a  pride  of  achievement.  Here 
again  we  have  been  weak  in  the  past.  We 
have  dumped  men  Into  Jobs  for  which  they 
were  Inadequately  trained,  and  then  we  have 
given  them  hell  because  they  didn't  do  the 
Job  right.  I  wish  time  permitted  further 
discussion  of  thu  subject.  I  can  only  say  in 
passing  that  American  business  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly stupid  in  its  failure  to  train  iU 
employees.  Even  In  normal  times  you  could 
find  throughout  America  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  had  never  reen  an  Int 
analysis  of  the  jobs  they  had  been 
for  years.    You  could  hnvt  found 
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upon  tlMMiaands  of  einployen  who  were  pay- 
ing these  employees  91. 500.  13.000.  93.000  a 
year,  but  who  were  not  spending  5  centa  a 
y«ar  to  train  tbexn. 

If  tt  la  worth  spencUng  $1,000.  $2,000.  or 
ISjOOO  a  year  to  keep  a  man  on  the  Job  it  la 
worth  spending  a  small  percent  of  that  to 
train  him  for  the  Job.  If  the  average  em- 
ployvr  would  q;>end  even  1  percent  or  a  per- 
MBt  at  hla  pay  roll  in  a  definite,  organised 
training  program  it  would  pay  him  larger 
dividends  than  any  Investment  he  has  ever 
■■de.  The  training  of  personnel  haa  always 
lw«B  good  buBlneas,  but  In  the  post-war 
period  It  will  also  be  good  politics.  We  will 
have  to  train  Corp.  Harry  Jones  far  better 
than  we  have  trained  our  employeea  In  the 
pMt. 

Thirdly,  after  we  have  put  Corporal  Jones 
In  the  right  Job,  after  we  have  trained  him. 
we  mxist  sell  him  on  that  Job.  We  must  give 
him  ego  build-up.  We  must  cause  him  to 
realize  that  he  is  making  a  worth-while  con- 
tribution to  his  business  and  to  his  commu- 
nity. Which  Is  to  say.  we  must  sell  to  Corp. 
Harry  Jones  the  American  system  of  free 
snterpriae  as  his  best  opportvmlty  to  build 
tiM  good  life. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  if  he  does  a  good  Job, 
"we  must  give  him  credit  for  it — not  Just  in 
the  Saturday  night  pay  check,  but  through 
our  attitudes,  our  words,  and  our  smiles  of 
appreciation.  We  must,  in  other  words,  get 
on  a  human  basis  with  Corp.  Harry  Jones. 
If  we  fall  to  do  these  fotir  things.  It  won't 
very  much  matter  what  we  pay  him.  Money 
cannot  compensate  for  the  lack  of  human. 
Intelligent  leadership  in  handling  men. 

But  If  we  do  these  things,  what  wUl  be 
the  result?  Well,  we  will  have  a  man  who  la 
In  a  Job  for  which  his  aptitudes  fit  him. 
That  means  happiness.  We  will  have  a  man 
who  Is  properly  trained  for  his  Job — and  to 
Whom  the  Job  yields  pride  of  achievement. 
That  means  happiness  We  will  have  a  man 
who  Is  sold  on  bis  job  and  who.  furthermore. 
Is  sold  on  the  business  with  which  be  is 
MMOclated — a  man  who  realizes  that  through 
that  business  he  Is  rendering  a  worth-while 
service.  And  when  he  sees  this  he  will 
realls*  that  all  businesses  throughout  the 
United  States  are  doing  a  Job  which  could 
never  be  done  under  bureaucratic  control. 
That  also  means  happiness. 

We  will  have  on  our  bands  a  happy  man, 
made  happy  becaxise  his  Job  satisfies  hts  psy- 
chological urges — because  his  Job.  with  the 
•atlstance  of  his  blonde,  has  taken  care  of 
th*  ego  of  Corp.  Harry  Jones — now  Citizen 
Harry  Jones. 

And  what  does  this  mean  to  us?  Again, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  onrush  of 
state  socialism — the  Impact  of  revolution? 
A  great  deal  The  Issue  of  state  socialism 
vgnus  the  American  way  of  life  will  be 
decided  by  what?  By  votes.  And  the  vote 
of  Corp.  Harry  Jones  and  his  10.000,000  fellow 
servicemen,  together  with  their  wives,  moth- 
ers, sisters,  and  brothers,  will  be  suffldent 
to  determine  any  political  Issue  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  the  next  decade. 

And  so  we  see  that  Corp.  Harry  Jones  Is  a 
▼ery  important  man — that  he  Is  going  to  have 
much  to  do  with  this  isarue  of  state  soclallam 
Tsnua  free  enttfprlse.  Nothing  Is.  of  course, 
etrtaln.  but  I  hava  a  feeling  that  the  way  he 
votes  will  depend  largely  ui>on  whether  or 
aot  we  do  the  four  simple  things  I  have  Just 
outlined — put  him  in  the  right  Job.  train 
him.  sell  him  on  the  Job.  and  then  give  him 
credit  for  the  Job.  In  other  words,  how  he 
votes  will  dei>end  upon  the  condition  of  his 
ego — will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  he  is 
happy.  If  the  business  with  which  he  Is  asso- 
ciated yields  him  human  happiness  he  Is  not 
•pt  to  vote  against  it. 

But  we  must  remember  what  every  polltl- 
£taa  has  long  known — that  votes  are  very 
human  things.  Too  often  we  make  the  mis- 
take of  asBumlng  that  people  are  persuaded 
to  vote  by  logle.     They  aren't.     Votes  are 
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piness. They  represent  a  lot  of  firesides.  • 
lot  of  wives  and  a  lot  of  children,  yet  unborn. 
They  represent  the  kind  of  parents  to  which 
those  children  will  be  born,  the  kind  of 
homes  they'll  live  in,  the  kind  of  schools  and 
churches  they'll  attend,  and  in  the  end. 
the  kind  of  America  they'll  inherit. 

They're  coming  back  to  us,  these  men. 
not  only  because  of  blood  ties,  but  they're 
coming  back  to  us  economically,  politically, 
and  spiritually.  They're  coming  back  to  ua 
because  we  control  the  businesses  and  the 
professions  In  which  they  will  find  their 
Jobs  and  buUd  their  happiness.  They  are 
coming  back  to  oiu:  leadership: 

How  we  receive  them,  where  we  place 
them,  how  we  tittin  them  and  what  we  cause 
them  to  believe  in,  is  up  to  us.  What  we  do 
or  fail  to  do  when  they  come  back,  will  to 
no  small  extent  determine  the  future  of 
America — not  Just  the  future  of  our  sons, 
but  the  future  of  our  grandsons  and  great- 
grandsons. 

America  faces  a  choice — democracy  or  dic- 
tatorship. In  the  years  Just  ahead  the  de- 
cision will  be  made.  The  votes  will  be  cast 
by  the  men  who  come  back.  Whether  they 
vote  for  or  against  a  free  America  will  de- 
pend upon  the  kind  of  leadership  they  find. 
That  means  you — and  me. 

Probably  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  so  many  ordinary  men  like  us 
had  the  privilege  of  Infiuenclng  world 
events — the  privilege  of  constructively  in- 
fiuenclng so  many  human  lives.  "Xre  we  big 
enough?  Can  we  forget  our  selfish  Interests 
long  enough  to  do  this  Job?  Frankly,  It's 
doubtful.  Based  upon  past  performances, 
the  answer  would  have  to  be  "no."  But  let's 
hope  that  on  this  Job,  well  do  better  than 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  In  all  our  lives 
we  will  never  know  a  more  splendid  oppor- 
tunity.   We  will  never  face  a  bigger  Job. 

I  opened  this  discussion  with  the  first 
paragraph  of  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
I  think  the  last  paragraph  of  the  same  book 
might  be  appropriate  in  closing.  Because  it 
we  do  this  Job  as  it  should  be  done,  then 
when  we  of  our  generation  look  backward  at 
the  evening  of  our  lives,  we  can  surely  say  as 
Sydney  Carton  said,  "It  Is  a  far,  far  better 
thing  than  any  we  have  done;  it  is  a  far.  far 
better  rest  we  go  to  than  any  we  have 
known." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  19. 1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the 
following  address  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, before  the  flfty-thlrd  continental 
congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  April  17,  1944: 

Bach  continental  cMigress  of  the  Datigh- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  is  a  reminder 
of  the  struggles,  sacrifices,  and  glorious  deeds 
of  the  men  and  women  who  founded  this 
Nation  and  which  are  perpetuated  in  your 
efforts  to  further  the  elements  of  patriotism 
and  the  national  welfare.  You  Daiighters  of 
the  American  Revolution  have  the  power  in 
your  hands  and  the  purpose  in  your  heails 
to  Infiuence  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 
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The  experiences  of  the  past  reveal  that 
every  period  of  great  danger  was  first  pre- 
ceded by  Inaction,  theorizing,  and  a  para- 
lyzing blindness  to  such  fundamentals  as  the 
necessity  of  preparedness.  It  took  a  Pearl 
Harbor  to  shock  us  out  of  our  lethargy  and 
galvanize  us  to  concerted  action  with  a  unity 
of  effort. 

Americans  from  the  founding  of  their  Gov- 
ernment never  have  known  the  servile  mean- 
ing of  surrender — God  grant  we  never  will. 
7*rue.  there  have  been  defeats — never  capitu- 
lation. But  some  day  history  may  change  its 
course.  Democracy  as  we  have  known  it 
could  become  inert.  Liberty  and  freedom 
could  become  heroic  memories.  This  herit- 
age could  be  lost  by  us  unless  it  Is  cherished, 
fought  for.  and  preserved  as  it  was  pro- 
claimed and  won  by  our  forefathers.  Other 
civilizations  and  nations  have  flourished  and 
paesed  away  and  sinister  new  orders  have 
sprung  up.  This  could  happen  in  America 
unless  we  Jealously  safeguard  our  founda- 
tions. 

The  first  concern  of  every  citizen,  there- 
fore, must  be  the  Internal  defense  of  our 
Nation.  We  will  win  the  war.  Of  this  I  am 
certain.  But  to  win  with  a  minimum  of 
sacrifices  and  losses  there  must  be  no  turn- 
ing or  wavering  at  home  which  would  stem 
or  clog  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  materials 
to  our  fighting  men  on  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts  and  aeaa.  Breaches  already  are  pain- 
fully evident  in  the  unity  of  effort  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  ghastly 
fight  we  are  waging  against  fanatical  fiends 
who  would  rather  be  slain  than  conquered. 

Something  has  happened  in  this  land  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  and  died.  Once, 
It  was  a  true  melting  pot.  fusing  the  cul- 
tures and  Ideals  of  oppressed  peoples  every- 
where into  the  common  mold  of  American- 
ism. Our  goal  was  the  guaranty  of  equal 
protection  and  opportunity  for  all — it  still 
Ebould  be. 

But  today,  that  noble  purpose  has  been 
clouded  and  challenged  by  opposing  inter- 
ests. Constitutionally,  we  are  a  land  where 
the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevail; 
actually,  the  will  of  the  minority  too  often 
Is  overevaluated.  There  is  a  reason.  As  a 
people  we  expect  and  engage  in  fair  play. 
Many  of  us  are  inclined  to  go  about  our 
daily  tasks  oblivious  to  the  menacing  forces 
around  us.  We  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  majority  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
objective  we  take  for  granted  that  everyone 
else  is  doing  the  same.  Too  often,  militant 
self-seeking,  loudly  vocal  groups  of  muddled 
emotionalists,  parlor  pinks,  fellow  travelers, 
and  avowed  Communists  are  mistaken  for 
the  masses. 

Scan  the  editorial  page  of  any  old-line 
ethical  venture  In  Journalism.  The  editor 
aets  forth  his  views  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able language  so  the  reader  may  make  up 
his  own  mind.  That  is  the  way  of  the  vast, 
unvocal  majority.  Now.  consider  some  of 
the  current.  Irresponsible  Journalistic  at- 
tempts of  groups  which  do  not  represent 
the  best  interests  of  democracy.  Their  edi- 
tors not  only  proclaim  their  personal  views 
but  urge  their  readers  to  wire  or  write  their 
demands  virglng  this  or  that  action.  The 
Fascist-minded  tyrant  is  no  different  from 
the  native-born  communistic-minded  cor- 
ruptlonlst.  Both  seek  the  same  objective 
and  speak  the  same  sinister  language — 
totalitarian  control.  Let  us  not  minimize 
their  evil  effect.  The  time  has  come  when 
loyal  Americans,  even  though  in  the  major- 
ity, must  make  themselves  heard  in  defense 
of  America,  to  balance  the  disruptive  non- 
sense and  neutralize  the  woeful  will  of  a 
minority  who  would  tear  down  and  make 
rubble  of  the  democracy  our  forefathers 
passed  on  to  us. 

Surely  we  have  learned  a  lesson  from  ob- 
servation m  these  recent  tragic  years.  Ws 
have  watched  nations  as  they  have  been  over- 


run and  practically  annihUated  by  the  Nazis 
under  Hitler  after  they  have  k>een  weakened 
by  internal  strife  engendered  and  fostered  by 
subversive  agents  of  that  pagan  order.  Po- 
litical and  financial  greed  have  blinded  the 
leaders  of  those  nations  to  the  necessity  of 
absolute  unity,  both  internal  and  with  their 
sister  nations.  The  experience  of  the  ages 
teaches  clearly  this  lesson:  Sacrifice  leads  to 
sunlit  heights:  selfiEhness  leads  to  the  dark- 
some pit. 

Our  own  internal  defense  demands  oneness 
of  effort  and  unselfish  dedication  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  heritage  of  the  American  way 
of  living.  America  cannot  exist  half  demo- 
cratic and  half  Fascist  or  Communist.  Only 
the  rebirth  of  the  melting  pot  of  old,  fusing 
all  peoples  into  vigorous,  unmixed  patriotism 
and  a  common  unity,  can  truly  accomplish 
this  end. 

The  day  of  the  front  organization  Is  not 
over.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a  revival  of 
the  very  forces  that  ridiculed  preparedness 
and  defense.  To  further  Insult  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  public  there  are  those 
who  hold  that  the  sneak  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  Aras  Justified,  and  still  others  who 
would  not  offend  the  Japanese  by  speaking 
disparagingly  of  them,  while  they  behead 
American  flyers,  starve  innocent  civilians,  and 
engage  in  other  savage  forms  of  debauchery 
and  torture  too  horrible  to  mention. 

America  must,  if  it  is  to  defend  itself,  build 
up  a  barrier  against  the  prophets  of  doom 
who  would  trade  personal  advantage  for  prin- 
ciple, who  would  debauch  freedom  into  li- 
cense, and  who  malign  America  by  shallow, 
superficial  sugar-coated  panaceas  that  are 
neither  democratic  nor  defensible. 

Knowledge  is  a  bulwark  of  defense.  No 
finer  Job  ever  has  been  done  in  the  world's 
history  than  that  being  performed  today  by 
the  alert  Journalists  representing  American 
newspapers  and  magazines.  With  fidelity  to 
American  principles  they  have  sought  to  sep- 
arate the  true  from  the  false  and  fact  from 
rumor. 

It  is  to  the  legitimate  press  that  we  must 
look  for  protection  from  the  false  prophets 
and  deliberate  propagandists.  They  are  the 
watchmen  on  the  ramparts.  They  are  the 
narrators  of  facts,  the  exponents  of  truth, 
and  the  enemies  of  wrong.  Not  only  mtist 
we  expect  a  continued  performance  of  high 
character  bat,  as  true  citizens  we  must  lend 
them  our  support  whenever  it  is  needed. 
With  the  press  are  their  kindred  purveyors  of 
news  and  molders  of  public  opinion — ths 
radio  and  screen.  They  merit  the  same  sup- 
port and  backing  that  should  be  afforded  all 
protectors  of  freedom  so  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  realm  of  fact  and  truth  and  aim 
to  perpetuate  our  democratic  institutions 
and  honored  traditions.  By  the  same  token, 
when  unprincipled  persons  would  foist  alien 
ways  of  life  upon  the  American  people 
whether  it  be  through  the  press,  the  screen, 
or  the  radio,  they  should  be  resisted  with 
all  fearless  determination. 

While  patriotic  men  and  women  have  given 
a  commendable  account  of  their  stewardship 
of  cur  internal  security,  a  contrary  record 
has  been  written  by  a  segment  of  so-called 
Journalistic  enterprise.  From  this  source 
has  come  a  constant  stream  of  vilification 
which  ha.s  the  effect  of  weakening  our  foun- 
dations of  security.  Cloaked  with  the  guar- 
anties of  the  Constitution,  with  brazen  ef- 
frontery they  seek  to  destroy  constitutional 
government.  Whether  they  hide  behind  the 
Fascist  or  anti-Fasclst  label  makes  little  dif- 
ference. The  results  are  the  same.  Always 
seeking  to  incite  class  against  class,  race 
against  race,  and  creed  against  creed,  they 
foist  themselves  upon  a  people  who  seek  to 
live  and  let  live  in  peace  and  progress.  The 
poison  gas  of  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood is  employed  by  them  in  reckless  q|uan- 
titles.  If  a  voice  is  lifted  against  them,  they 
cry  of  persecution  and  abridgment  of  freedom 
of  speech.    They   are   the  enemies  of   true 


freedom  of  the  press.  They  glvs  one  slds 
only  of  the  picture.  They  deal  In  half- 
truths  or  whole  lies,  thus  putting  weapons 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  destroy  a 
free  press.  Laws  will  not  curb  these  ma- 
licious forces  for  they  are  usually  cunning 
enough  to  keep  within  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law;  only  the  therapeutic  raya  of  a  white-hot 
public  opinion,  informed  aiMl  mllltantly  dem- 
ocratic, will  effect  a  citfe. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has 
not  been  spared  from  such  groups.  Paid  rab- 
ble-rousing propagandisU  misrepresent  the 
F.  B.  I.  as  a  menace  to  civil  liberties.  The 
truth  is  that  the  F.  B.  I.  sUnds  between 
them  and  their  desire  to  abrogate  liberties 
by  InsUUlng  their  own  treacherous  and 
ruinous  philosophies  of  rule  by  license.  No 
device  is  too  low  for  the  forces  that  wotild 
tear  down  these  ancient  and  honorable  senti- 
nels of  our  finest  traditions  and  security. 
Unfortunately,  such  propaganda  is  not  always 
labeled.  It  sometimes  emanates  from  decent 
quarters  that  have  been  hoodwinked  by  mis- 
information. 

Of  prime  importance  is  the  need  for  our 
people  to  Judge  c-ltlcally  the  source.  Native- 
born  agitators  today  who  would  sell  America 
"down  the  river,"  regardless  of  their  party 
line,  have  clearly  established  themselves  as 
turncoats  and  dealers  in  colossal  falsehoods. 
We  should  recognize  them  by  their  stripe 
which  is  neither  American  nor  decent.  The 
same  Is  true  of  their  Fascist  counterparts — 
the  variety  that  weeps  and  wails  but  never 
corrects,  only  obstructs. 

As  a  people  we  may  as  well  recognize  that 
certain  vital  and  fimdamental  problems  do 
exist,  through  misunderstandings,  ignorance, 
and  a  false  spirit  of  toleration,  which  permit 
otherwise  -controllable  conditions  to  get  out 
of  control.  Baseless  rumors  and  hates 
started  by  one  bigot  can.  and  Irequently  have, 
reached  flood-tide  proportions.  The  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  a  few  years  ago,  flourished  on  hate  and 
false  rumors  Just  as  d^d  the  small  group  of 
so-called  Christian  Pronters  who  hid  behind 
a  respectable  group  of  people  whose  citizen- 
ship Is  exemplary.  Neither  was  truly  Chris- 
tlan^  both  were  in  fact  rackets.  So  it  is  with 
other  groups.  I  think  the  time  has  come  to 
demand  proof  when  biased  accusations  are 
leveled  at  groups  of  people  becaure  they  are 
Catholic.  Jew.  gentile,  white,  or  Negro.  True 
Americans  deplore  racism,  hate,  greed,  and 
injustice. 

Otir  democracy  was  established  because  of 
the  common  desire  of  the  founding  fathers 
for  tolerance.  Tet.  paradoxically.  It  was  be- 
cause of  intolerance  that  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought.  Even  today,  our  fighting 
men  face  the  supreme  sacrifice  because  of  in- 
tolerance. Intolerance  of  the  system  which 
has  made  one-man  control  the  destiny  of 
Germany  and  of  Japan.  Yet,  It  was  mu- 
guided  world  tolerance  and  stupid  apathy 
that  permitted  this  condition  to  become  a 
world  menace.  Here  again,  knowledge  of  the 
right  kind  and  at  the  right  time  surely  would 
have  prevented  the  present  world  turmoil. 
Instead,  an  apathetic  world  viewed  the  antics 
of  an  Austrian  paperhanger  as  something 
humorous — his  rantlngs  were  regarded  aa 
those  of  a  crazy  man.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  secure  the  Internal  defense  of  America; 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the  future.  Let 
us  do  It  in  the  Interest  of  America;  let  us  put 
our  own  national  self-interests  first  and  be 
expedient  rather  than  vaclllatiug  and  appeas- 
ing. 

Let  us  forever  pledge  that  we  shall  keep 
here  in  America  a  way  of  life  that  is  whole- 
somely democratic,  where  citizens  walk  con- 
sciously and  fearlessly  as  free  men. 

We  must  preserve  and  teach  democracy 
now  for  the  future.  All  now  realta*  that  In 
many  qtiarters  we  have  failed  in  Um  pact. 
Before  Pearl  Hart>or.  the  lack  cf 
militant  sentiment  and  loyalty, 
a  too  evident  attitude  of 
couraged  timet j  preparation  for 
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This  situation,  however.  Is  iinderstAndable 
when  a  condition  can  exist,  for  example. 
where  subversive  elements  through  pressure 
tactics,  seek  to  dlcUte  what  publications  are 
to  t)e  distributed  In  schools  and  which  ones 
•re  to  be  banned.  It  Is  to  Ood-fearlng  wom- 
en such  as  you  that  America  must  look  for 
support  when  the  flanks  of  democracy  are 
atutcked  by  subverslve-mlnded  espoxisers  of 
alien  ways  of  life.  You  will  let  your  voices 
be  beard  when  the  defense  of  the  land  needs 
strengthening  and  through  you,  the  wisdom 
and  saeriflcei  of  the  founding  fathers  shall 
not  have  been  In  vatn. 

To  my  plea  for  unity  and  knowledge,  I 
would  add  another.  It  Is  the  duty  of  patri- 
otic citizens  m  high  and  low  places  to  be 
sure  of  their  facts  when  they  level  charges 
of  nonfeasance  or  malfeasance,  disloyalty,  or 
misdirection  at  public  servants,  and  if  they 
do  not  know,  they  should  inquire  first  before 
undMinlning  confidence  and  causing  disrup- 
tion, for  it  miut  be  remembered  that  the  an- 
swers and  vindications  never  catch  up  with 
the  charges.  The  mouthlngs  of  the  psycho- 
p'.thic  publicity  seeker,  in  or  out  of  politics, 
should  not  be  the  springboard  for  public 
raeognition.  The  defense  and  security  of 
America  are  too  sacred  to  be  the  meditun  of 
Irresponsible  feuding  between  selfish  Indl- 
vidiiais  who  would  warp  and  distort  any  fact 
Into  pcSltlcal  buckshot. 

Many  fine  American  organ iaatlons.  citizens, 
sad  Institutions  have  been  the  subject  of 
such  attacks.  Frequently,  the  charge  is  jus- 
tified but  leveled  in  the  wrong  direction.  For 
example,  on  occasions,  unprincipled  persons 
have  not  been  averse  to  lmpl3rlng  or  repre- 
senting they  were  associated  with  the  F.  B.  I. 
QUMtloiis  of  an  offensive  nature  have  been 
Mkad.  Acts  that  have  been  construed  as 
threats  have  occurred.  In  each  Instance 
when  derelictions  have  occurred.  It  is  the 
citiacns'  duty  to  see  that  they  are  corrected, 
but  here  and  now  I  want  to  state  In  unmis- 
takable language  that  no  one  Is  authorized 
to  speak  for  the  P  B.  I.  unless  he  is  able  to 
produce  proper  credentials  of  thht  organiza- 
tion. Likewise,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  P.  B.  I.  is  a  career  service  designed  to 
protect  all  law-abiding  Americans  and,  as 
such,  it  has  been  scrupulously  kept  out  of 
polUlca  by  every  administration  since  1M4. 
So  long  as  1  have  the  privilege  to  head  it.  it 
will  never  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
Anyone  who  charges  that  it  exists  for  siich 
purposw  lies  or  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

By  force  of  necessity,  any  discussion  of  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  must  eventually  come 
down  to  the  fundamental  ;ind  basic  unit  of 
our  civUlsatlon — the  American  home.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  set  forth 
In  detail  the  conditions,  not  only  xinsavory 
but  heartbreaking,  which  exist  in  our  coun- 
try ak  this  time.  You  are  intelligent  indi- 
viduals; you  are  aware  of  the  staggering  in- 
crease in  lawleasncas,  of  seeming  bUndnocs 
•to  the  ruin  which  is  being  vested  upon  our 
■oclety.  You  are  equally  aware  that  the  very 
eon  of  our  homeland  Is  being  weakened. 
Wfwiisthlnt  must  be  done.  America's  destiny 
rwta  at  the  threshold  of  the  homes  of  oiir 
people.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  advanced 
position  in  the  world,  the  home  must  be  re- 
vltaliaed.  For  too  long  the  duties  of  parent- 
hood have  been  delegated.  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  fear  the  futxire  and  what  it  wUl  bring— 
our  internal-defense  has  been 
•ned  than  because  of  any  external  threat 
^I  force. 

Tbt  OMOoiud  lAsUbUlty  revealed  by  the 
■■pvMBMS  Of  tiM  draft  alone  is  enough  to  be 
*!»•  catiae  for  alarm,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
•UrtUng  tneitHs  m  the  number  of  youthful 
The  cause  goes  directly  to  the 
a  survey  in  your  own  home 
i  and  count  the  number  of  homes  where 
la  a  plan  of  u. ming.  by  precept  utd 
to  impel  children  to  recognise  their 
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taught  to  respect 
symbol    of    liberty? 
honorable  forces  of 
taken  to  the  shrines 
are  they  told  of  their 
they  go  to  Sunday 
they  taught  that  the 
from   hard   work  an< 
taught  that  honesty 
only  way,  as  well  as 
Are  they  being  pr 
responsibility  as  useftll 

The  figures  point 
year  a  major  crime 
More   persons   were 
United  States  than 
Tarawa.    A  robbery 
a  burglary  every  2 
39  seconds,  and   an 
every  3  minutes. 
of  all  murderers 
of  age,  as  were  39 
percent  of  all   burglirs 
thieves,  S3  percent  of 
of  all  arsonists,  and 
thieves.    In  fact,  near 
sons  arrested  last  year 
More  boys  17  years  OJ 
years  of  age  were 
age  group.    In  fact, 
year  over  1941,  the 
creased   130  percent, 
change  this  picture, 
tlon  to  boast  of  true 

But  what  can  we 
parents  place  their 
venlence  before  the 
their  children? 
bom  with  knowledge 
ability  to  learn— and 
of  the  parents  to  aval 
fits  of  their  own 
them  to  assume   the 
Each  individual  must 
perience.  it  is  true, 
expected  to  be  brulse< 
when  a  guiding  hand 
right  path  at  the 
demn  youth.    Your 
more  advantages  tha 
respondingly   more 
lack  the  luderstandihg 
guidance  of  experience 
by  their  mothers  and 
mean  to  say  that 
their   children   from 
rectitude.    They  simply 
Too  many  have  othef 
Interests.      Every 
should  start  a  columi 
cation  based  upon 
cial  facilities.     Every 
splendid    organizatioi  i 
groups  such  as  the 
Women's  Clubs  and 
tlons,  should  start  a 
listing  the  thousands 
specialists  in  the  fiel  [ 
help  point  the  way. 
day  school  in  the 
round  campaign  to 
attract  every  child 
church  of  his  own 

There  is  one  furthei 
the  war.  we  should 
lasting  peace  at  horn* 
agencies  have  suffered 
men  to  the  armed 
to  maintain  law  and 
and  false  eoon<nny  to 
and  commiuilty 
they  ahould  be  extend^ 
tlon  in  your  home 
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Americans.    Are  thay 
American  flag  as  a 
Do    they   respect    the 
and  order?    Are  they 
great  Americans  and 
glorious  histories?    Do 
and  church?    Are 
1  lest  opportunities  come 
industry?     Are  they 
and  integilty  are  the 
the  best  way  of  life? 
to  assiune  their  full 
clf^ens? 
to  the  contrary.     Last 
every  23  seconds, 
murdered   within   the 
were  casualties  at 
every  12  minutes, 
a  larceny  every 
lutcmobile  was  stolen 
that  13  percent 
were  under  21  years 
of  all  robbers.  55 
37  percent   of  all 
all  rapists,  30  percent 
85  percent  of  all  car 
y  23  percent  of  all  per- 
were  under  voting  age. 
age  and  more  girls  18 
than  in  any  other 
arrests  of  gtrls  last 
peacetime  year.  In 
Until  we  can  greatly 
!  are  hardly  In  a  posl- 
ptogress. 
ixpect  when  so  many 
pleasure  and  con- 
training  and  security  of 
we  are  not 
we  are  bom  with  the 
It  should  be  the  duty 
the  child  of  the  bene- 
before  expecting 
responsibility   of   life, 
learn  by  personal  ex- 
youth  should  not  be 
and  scarred  needlessly 
could  set  them  on  the 
I  do  not  con- 
yf ung  people  today  have 
ever  before  and  cor- 
t^mptations.     But  they 
love,  interest,  and 
that  can  t>est  be  given 
fathers.    Neither  do  I 
deliberately  lead 
the  straight  paths   of 
do  not  seem  to  care, 
and  more  engrossing 
in    the    land 
on  a  program  of  edu- 
existing  community  so- 
local  chapter  of  your 
and   other   splendid 
:  rational  Federation  of 
larent-teacher  assocla- 
Gfrles  of  discussions  en- 
of  excellently  trained 
of  child  guidance  to 
;  Ivery  church  and  Sun- 
should  start  a  year- 
thehr  facilitiee  to 
the  coxmtry  to  the 
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ginning  to  work  against  protection  of  so- 
clety. 

The  defense  of  oiu*  land  Is  the  Joint  task 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child — there  can 
be  no  higher  dedication  of  cooperative  effort. 
If  we  fail,  we  are  luitrue  to  the  men-  and 
women  who  give  up  their  lives  fighting  for 
democracy.  The  only  safety  for  America  lies 
in  a  passionate  determination  to  defend  our 
own  American  tradition.  May  we  each  dedi- 
cate every  fiber  of  our  l>elng  to  the  noble 
endeavor  of  keeping  America  safe  and  secure 
in  the  American  way. 


0.  p.  A.  Refulatioiii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  19. 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RKCoao,  I  desire  to  include 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Don  E. 
Huddleston.  a  member  of  the  Malone 
(N.  Y.)  Price  and  War  Rationing  Board, 
together  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
other  members  of  the  same  board  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Huddleston's  letter. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  intelligmt 
analysis  of  the  method  of  O.  P.  A.  (Opera- 
tion and  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  country: 

Malokx.  W .  T.,  April  6. 1944. 
Hon.  Clakence  E.  Kn.BuaN, 

Member.  House  of  Repreaentative$, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea«  Mx.  Kilbtthn:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  bill  appropriating  money  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion another  year  will  come  before  Congress 
In  the  near  future.  I  submit  the  following 
Information  in  the  thought  that  you  might 
like  to  make  some  inquiry  before  voting 
upon  such  a  bill.  Perhaps  some  explanation 
on  the  part  of  O.  P.  A.  officials  might  not  be 
out  of  order. 

Since  June  1943  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  Malone  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board,  first  as  a  member  of  the  price  panel 
and  since  March  1,  1944.  as  chairman  of  the 
tire  panel.  However,  I  want  to  make  It  en- 
tirely clear  that  I  do  not  speak  for  the  tire 
panel  or  the  rationing  board  or  any  of  the 
members  thereof.  I  speak  only  for  myself 
as  an  American  citizen  who  believes  that  he 
still  has  the  right  of  free  speech. 

As  I  gain  experience  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  whole  rationing  program  is  being  oper- 
ated more  and  more  by  regulation  dictated 
from  Washington  or  Albany  rather  than  by 
Judgment  and  common  sense.  Every  time  Z 
attend  a  panel  meeting,  I  realize  that  there 
Is  little  I  can  do  except  to  initial  those  ap- 
plications which  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
certain  regulation.  True  enough  the  regula- 
tions imply  that  there  are  decisions  to  be 
made  by  the  board,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
regulations  have  narrowed  the  range  of  de- 
cision almost  to  the  point  of  nonexistence. 
This  is  a  Job  which  can  be  done  by  any  paid 
employee.  Actually  the  panel  has  little 
function  except  to  act  as  a  sponge  for  public 
criticism.  Permit  me  to  give  Just  one  Ulus- 
tratlon. 

Beoently,  a  tire  application  came  to  us  from 
a  somewhat  disreputable  individual  who 
happens  to  be  a  part-time  salesman  of  a  non- 
essential conunodlty.  As  such  he  claims  oc- 
cupational mUeage  and  I  am  Informed  by 
members  of  the  gasoline  panel  that  he  la 


entitled  to  a  B  book  In  accordance  with  the 
regulation.  Since  he  has  been  granted  a  B 
book,  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  tire  according 
to  tlie  regulation.  See  tire  regxilations, 
p.  4119.  par.  216,  subpar.  1.) 

At  the  same  time  a  second  application 
came  from  a  man  who  has  a  Job  In  town  but 
who  works  part  time  on  a  farm.  However, 
he  has  only  an  A  book  and  as  such  Is  not  en- 
titled to  a  tire.  (See  tire  regulations,  p. 
4119.  pa..  216.  subpar.  1.  ann.  (01)). 

The  country  would  be  Jxist  as  well  off  if 
the  first  man  never  had  a  tire  and  it  prob- 
ably would  not  seriously  interfere  with  his 
way  of  making  a  living,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  second  man  can  make  a  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  food  production  to 
Justify  his  request.  Yet,  tuider  regulations 
I  have  found  no  way  in  which  it  can  be 
Issued.  It  is  the  regulation  that  governs  the 
case  rather  than  the  Judgment  of  the  Board 
and  the  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  I 
supposed  that  rationing  was  designed  as  a 
means  of  securing  maximum  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  True  enough  we  probably 
might  refuse  the  salesman  even  though  in 
the  eyes  of  the  regulations  he  might  be  able 
to  build  up  a  fairly  good  basis  of  appeal  to 
the  district  office  suid  even  to  Washington. 
Still  that  does  not  help  the  second  man  who 
might  be  able  to  contribute  more  to  the  war 
effort  If  the  panel  had  more  authority  to  act. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
my  opinion  the  local  administrative  set-up 
of  O.  P.  A.  Is  almost  Impossible. 

The  chief  clerk  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
chairman  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  dis- 
trict director.  (See  General  Rationing  Or- 
ders— Organization— p.  37303.  par.  6105.  sub- 
par.  B).  Essentially,  this  means  that  he  is 
appointed  by  the  district  director. 

In  another  place  I  find  that  the  Board 
chairman  is  responsible  on  behalf  of  the 
board  for  the  supervision  of  the  chief  clerk 
and  the  clerical  staff.  (See  General  Ration- 
ing Orders — Organization— p.  37303,  par. 
61-04.  subpar.  h).  This  seems  to  Imply  that 
the  local  board  has  something  to  say  about 
the  operation  of  the  local  organization  and 
Is  privileged  to  speak  through  the  medium 
of  its  chairman. 

In  another  place  I  find  something  about 
the  responsibility  of  the  chief  clerk.  It 
says:  "Under  supervision  of  and  specifically 
responsible  to  the  chairman  etc."  (See  Gen- 
eral Rationing  Orders— Organization— p. 
37303.  par.  6106.  subpar.  c).  This  seems  to 
imply  that  the  chief  clerk  Is  responsible  only 
to  the  chairman  and  that  the  Board  as  a 
whole  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about 
locftl  administration. 

Doesn't  this  seem  a  perfect  set-up  for  the 
creation  of  dissension  between  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  the  chief  clerk  and  the 
district  office? 

Since  essentially  the  chief  clerk  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  district  director  and  paid  by 
O.  P.  A.,  It  Is  only  natural  that  in  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  his  Job,  he  would  make  certain 
that  everything  he  does  compiles  with  the 
wishes  of  the  district  office  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  local  board.  At  the  same  time 
In  one  place  the  regulations  imply  that  the 
Board  has  some  control  over  the  activities 
of  the  chief  clerk.  I  think  you  can  see  what 
an  Impossible  situation  the  chief  clerk  Is  In 
when  he  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  at- 
tempting to  satisfy  both  the  district  director 
and  the  local  board,  especiaUy  when  they  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  certain  policies.  Prac- 
tically, this  means  that  the  chief  clerk  does 
the  rationing  In  accordance  with  a  specific 
regulation  and  the  Board  either  goes  along 
or  else,  and  accepts  the  public  criticism  that 
may  result.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  reli- 
ably Informed  that  district  officials  have  on 
.  ccasion  told  the  chief  clerk  to  disregard  en- 
tirely the  decision  of  the  local  board  whenever 
he  felt  that  the  decision  was  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  O.  P.  A.  policy.  This  type 
of  thing  is  not  only  a  perfect  set-up  for  dis- 


sension, but  it  is  creating  dissension,  reduc- 
ing efllciency,  and  materially  affecting  the 
morale  of  the  whole  organization. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  one  of  two  things 
should  be  done.  If  we  are  to  continue  under 
the  present  set-up,  I  would  sviggest  that 
O.  P.  A.  issue  a  very  specific  directive  giving 
the  chief  clerk  complete  authority  over  the 
rationing  program  In  his  area,  that  it  be 
specifically  pointed  out  that  the  local  board 
has  no  authority  except  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chief  clerk  and  that  this  policy 
be  published  in  order  that  the  general  public 
may  understand  where  the  responsibility 
lies.  If  this  Is  not  their  policy,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  a  directive  in  simple  language 
be  Issued  placing  the  entire  authority  for 
the  administration  of  the  local  rationing 
program  in  the  hands  of  the  local  board,  and 
that  the  entire  clerical  staff  Including  the 
chief  clerk  be  made  100-percent  responsible 
to  the  local  board.  Personally,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public  I  believe  the 
latter  course  should  be  followed,  and  that  it 
would  materially  Improve  the'  efficiency  and 
the  morale  of  the  organization.  I  can  see 
no  excuse  for  divided  responsibility 

In  the  third  place,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  very  specific  complaint  against  some  of 
the  present  policies  of  the  district  office. 

I  have  In  my  possession  a  memorandum, 
dated  August  19.  1943,  from  Mr.  Lester  W. 
Herzog,  district  director,  and  addressed  to  all 
war  price  and  rationing  board  chairmen,  fctoard 
members,  and  board  personnel.  In  this  mem- 
orandum he  Implies  that  board  memijers  are 
not  to  publicly  criticize  the  regulations  or 
policies  of  O.  P.  A.  He  goes  on  further  to 
state:  "If  any  member  or  local  board  em- 
ployee should  feel  It  necessary  to  submit  a 
controversial  subject  to  the  newspapers  or 
make  it  public  In  some  other  way.  it  will  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  oath  of  office. 
This  office  will  expect  that  any  board  mem- 
ber or  employee  who  Issues  such  a  statement 
shall  at  the  same  time  submit  his  resigns- 
tfon  to  this  office."  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
dictatorship  of  the  highest  order.  There  may 
be  some  weak  Justification  for  asking  paid 
Government  employees  not  to  criticize  their 
organization,  but  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  paid  employees  and  volunteer  public 
servants.  Board  members  are  not.  In  my 
opinion,  employees  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  public  servants  of  the 
people  who  are  volunteering  their  time  In  an 
effort  to  serve  the  people,  and  In  the  eyes  of 
the  public  have  a  very  definite  responsibility. 
To  make  such  a  demand  as  Mr.  Herzog  has 
made  Is  attsurd  and  foolish.  True  enough,  we 
took  an  oath,  but  not  to  give  our  silent  ap- 
proval to  dictatorship.  No  doubt  when  this 
letter  becomes  known,  I  will  be  exterminated 
from  O.  P.  A.  In  true  dictatorial  manner,  in 
which  case  I  shall  keep  you  informed. 

In  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Herzog  goes  on  to 
state :  "Any  such  person  may  make  any  state- 
ments he  chooses  without  criticism  from  this 
office,  provided  his  resignation  is  filed  at  the 
same  time." 

I  think  the  reasoning  behind  this  statement 
Is  clear.  Naturally,  there  would  be  little  effec- 
tive criticism  from  people  outside  of  the  or- 
ganization who  are  not  familiar  with  its  oper- 
ation. By  silencing  board  members  throxigh- 
out  the  country,  a  perfect  set-up  is  brought 
about  for  tightening  controls  and  bringing 
them  Into  the  hands  of  a  few  people. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  find  out  who 
in  Washington  Instructed  Mr.  Herzog  to  issue 
this  memorandum  muzzling  the  servants  of 
the  people.  If  this  regulation  exists  anywhere 
In  O.  P.  A.  policy,  I  suggest  that  you  demand 
its  removal  before  voting  for  their  appropri- 
ation. 

On  or  about  January  22,  I  was  called  by  a 
clerical  employee  of  the  local  board  and  was 
asked  several  personal  questions.  Including 
an  inquiry  as  to  what  chtirch  I  attended  and 
what  political  party  I  belonged  to.  Upon  in- 
quiry I  was  told  that  this  questionnaire  had 


come  from  the  district  director's  office.    Sine* 
when  has  religion  and  politics  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  qualifications  of  board  mem- 
bers or  had  anything  to  do  In  determining  the 
policies  of  O.  P.  A.?    Upon  my  next  visit  to 
the  local  office,  I  Inspected  a  memorandiui 
dated  January  20.   1944.   from   Mr.  Paul  R. 
Duffie.   district   board  operations  executive. 
district  office.  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  directed  to 
all  chief  clerks.     In  this  memorandum  he  re- 
fers to  the  questionnaire  and  points  out  that 
board  membeiu  do  not  need  to  answer  the 
questions  on  politics  and  religion  if  they  do 
not  so  desire,  but  that  it  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  contact  board  members  to  get 
the  information  desired.    However,  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  person  claiming  to  be  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  district  office  came  to  this 
town  the  previous  week,  made  a  survey  of  the 
political  affiliations  of   the  board   members 
and  implied  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  po- 
litical set-up.    As  of  April  4,  1944.  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  was  in  the  file  of  the  local 
office. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  find  out  who 
In  Washington  inttructed  the  district  oSlce  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  political  and  religious 
affiliations  of  local  board  members.  If  any 
regulation  exists  In  which  political  or  re- 
ligious affiliations  are  a  factor  In  determining 
ellglbilty  for  board  membershp.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  demand  their  removal  before 
voting  for  any  appropriation. 

I  somewhat  reluctantly  became  a  member 
of  the  local  war  price  and  rationing  board 
with  the  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  be 
able  in  some  small  way  to  contribute  some- 
thing in  the  fl^t  for  democracy.  However, 
I  find  that  I  am  more  and  more  Ijecomlng  a 
front  behind  which  it  seems  to  me  a  form  of 
dictatorship  is  being  organized.  A  demand  is 
being  made  of  me  that  I  either  give  my  silent 
approval  or  get  out.  To  this  policy  I  strenu- 
ously object.  If  we  are  fighting  for  democ- 
racy, then  let's  fight  for  democracy. 

The  regulations  say  that  "the  district  di- 
rector shall  have  authority  to  select  and  ap- 
point board  members."  (See  General  Ra- 
tioning Orders — Organization — p.  37301.  par. 
6104.  Fubpar.  a).  As  a  citizen  of  Malone. 
are  you  willing  to  continue  to  be  rationed 
by  a  board  appointed  by  a  district  director 
who,  by  his  memorandum,  has  Indicated  his 
Intent  to  muzzle  the  members  and  who.  by 
his  survey,  has  implied  that  he  Intends  to 
give  politics  and  religion  some  considera- 
tion? Personally,  I  do  not  believe  this  pro- 
gram or  any  other  can  be  Justified  unless  It 
Is  democratically  operated.  Therefore.  I 
would  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  law  gov- 
erning O.  P.  A.  directing  that  local  board 
members  be  elected  by  the  people  whom  they 
serve  or  that  they  be  appointed  by  a  board 
composed  of  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  because  It  Is  being  done  now 
In  another  government  agency  with  which  I 
have  been  connected  personally  for  the  past 
6  years  and  In  connection  with  another  ra- 
tioning prc^ram.  If  direct  elections  seem  too 
burdensome,  then  as  a  possibility,  I  suggest 
that  they  be  appointed  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  the  supervisors  of  the  townships 
which  are  served  by  the  board.  I  suggest 
futf-ther  that  the  laws  governing  O.  P.  A.  be 
revised  in  order  that  board  members  may  be 
subject  to  removal  under  only  two  condi- 
tions. 

1.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  people  served  by 
the  board  of  their  elected  representatives. 

2.  When  board  members  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  a  law  as  enacted  by  Congress. 

I  am  convinced  that  rationing  and  per- 
haps some  degree  of  price  control  U  in  the 
interest  of  publ.j  good  when  fairly,  sincerely, 
and  democratically  administered. 

I  do  not  know  how  others  may  feel,  but  as 
for  myself  I  would  Just  as  Kxm  see  O.  P.  A. 
abolished  and  take  my  chancw  In  the  open 
market,  come  what  may.  as  to  gamble  with  an 
organization  set  np  under  a  dictatorial  policy 
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fef  ngnlatlaB  and  drawn  along  religioua  and 
poUtteal  UnM. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dom  S.  HlTBOUBTOM. 

Whereat  tbe  regulations  under  which  local 
rationing  board  operate  are  so  complicated 
and  It  Is  almoat  impoaaible  to  apente  effi- 
ciently; and 

Whereas  tbe  admlnistratlTe  set-up  Is  so 
tnvolTed  with  conflicting  statements  as  to 
make  the  operation  Inefllcient;  and 

Whereas  the  district  director  has  gone  be- 
yond what  we  consider  to  be  his  authority  in 
restricting  the  actlTities  of  board  members; 
and 

Whereas  Don  S.  Huddleaton.  a  member  of 
tho  board,  baa  already  written  a  po-sonal 
letter  to  tbe  Bonoraltle  Clabkmcs  E.  Kniainur, 
Member  of  Coogrees.  in  which  he  has  out- 
lined in  detail  tbe  above-mentioned  prob- 


we  are  In  complete  agreement  with 
made  by  Mr.  Huddleaton  in 
tale  letter:  Tberefore  be  it 

Mtwoived,  That  tbla  board  go  on  reeord  ae 

•Bdonlag  Mr.  Buddleeton's  letter  to  Mr.  Ksl- 

dated  April  $.  1M4,  and  that  tbU  rceo- 

be  sent  to  Mr.  KiLavmm  with  the  re* 

tbat  it  be  attached  to  Mr.  Huddleeton'e 

letter  at  the  aboee-mentlooed  date. 

Beepectfully  submitted. 

noyd  C.  Tarbell,  B.  O.  LeOue.  W.  J. 
Aahllne.  J.  I.  Price.  H.  B.  Reddy. 
C.  Oomae,  L.  J.  Child.  P.  B.  Bren- 
nan.  WlUlam  P.  Malchow.  Paul  U. 
amlth,  and  P.  W.  Schmitdein. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REKIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBtACK 

or  MAsaACRusrrrs 

XN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  19, 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscx>SD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Malvlna  Lindsay  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post: 

Class  or  1965 
(By  Malrlna  Lindsay) 

WAS  BABXIS  STBAX 

We  are  the  war  babies  of  World  War  No.  2. 
the  nearly  7.000.000  bom  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  largest  oncoming  generation  of  youth  this 
Katloa  has  known. 

You  see  us  everywhere,  gazing  wonder- 
Ingly  on  the  world  from  our  carriages  on  side- 
walks and  in  parks,  fretting  on  tne  crowded 
train  coaches  as  we  are  being  haiiled  about 
the  country  to  see  "Daddy."  sleeping  on 
benches  In  dreary  waiting  rooms  of  railway 
statlona. 

Many  of  ua  arent  getting  a  good  start  In 
life.  Our  fathers  are  away  and  we  are 
abuntod  here  and  there  from  Army  camps  to 
hoaaea  of  relatives.  We  never  know  the  tran- 
quillity and  eeeurlty  of  a  home  and  of  or- 
derly living. 

Many  of  otir  mothers  already  work  and 
more  will  soon  do  so.  Miich  of  the  time  they 
ara  tired  In  body  and  anxious  In  mind.  We 
may  have  to  grow  up  without  the  guidance 
and  oompanionsblp  of  fathers,  without  the 
zeUanoe  of  tbelr  pay  checks. 

Tet  deeplte  all  this,  we  know  we  are  get- 
ting a  better  chance  In  the  world  than  the 
babtea  ct  any  other  country.    We  also  know 


that  our  Nation  wU  not  let  ua  down,  either 
new  or  in  the  tutxw  . 
As  the  young  n  en  and  women  of  the 
youth  a  decades  hence, 
we  ask  that  we  be  ( Iven  as  much  protection 
as  possible  from  it  b  straina  and  sufferings 
of  this  war  into  wtfch  we  were  unwittingly 
bom. 

We  aak  above  all  that  we  get  the  founda 
tlon  of  physical  bea  th,  that  both  oxir  moth 
ers  and  ourselves  receive  adequate  medical 
care.  We  dont  asnt  to  grow  up  with 
crooked  legs  or  teeth,  or  to  be  scrawny, 
flabby,  weak,  or  lu  pleasing  looking  adults. 
All  of  us  want  the  e  >d-llver  oil,  coange  juice, 
and  doctor's  attent:  on  that  the  most  cher- 
ished babies  get:  all  of  us,  as  we  grow  older, 
want  our  parents  tc  have  the  chance  to  buy 
health  protection  fcr  us  in  terms  of  keeping 
with  their  incomea,  None  of  us  want  to 
bMong  to  another  g4  ncration  of  "soft"  youth, 
such  as  the  one  ttiat  now  has  flunked  the 
draft  by  60  percent. 

We  aftk  that  we  gi  it  tbe  right  mental  start 
so  that  we  will  not  grow  up  fearful,  stupi- 
clous.  reeentiul.  un  leppy,  and  unable  to  fit 
ourselvee  into  soeic  y.  To  that  end  we  aak 
for  a  program  of  at  ueatkm  for  our  mothers 
so  that  they  may  give  us  peychtc  undcr- 
standtnf .  make  im  i  lentally  self-reliant,  and 
save  us  from  being  listed  smong  tbe  misfits 
of  the  future.  We  also  axk  tbat  our  com* 
munities,  through  c  tnics  or  classes,  do  their 
part  in  helping  is  solve  our  emotional 
dllBculties. 

We  ssk  tbat  tbost  of  us  who  are  toddlen 
under  2  years  old  i  Dd  whose  mothers  must 
for  good  reason  be  a  ray  from  ua.  be  Included 
in  the  Nation's  chll(  -care  program.  We  aak 
that  as  we  grow  olde :  the  schools  or  the  com- 
munities give  us  placea  to  spend  our  Idle 
time  before  and  afte  '  school  hours  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  pit  y  in  the  streets,  loaf  at 
the  drug  stores,  r\m  around  with  gangs,  and 
poaslbly  furnish  oui  Nation  another  genera- 
tion of  Juvenile  deli  iquents. 

We  ask  that  oui  mothera  be  given  tbe 
chance  to  be  health  r  and  calm  nerved,  that 
if  they  must  suppo  t  and  rear  us  unaided, 
their  burdens  be  llg  itened  so  that  they  will 
not  be  too  tired  to  I  ring  any  Joy  to  the  care 
of  us.  and  that  they  be  able  to  smile  oftener 
and  thua  bequeath  to  ua  tbe  habit  of  hap- 
piness. 

We  aak  that  we  b  t  allowed  to  grow  up  In 
homea  that  are  nut  haunted  by  fear  of 
hunger  and  unempla  irment.  and  tbat  whoever 
la  supporting  us  has  at  least  the  opportunity 
to  work. 

We  aak  for  educat  on — as  much  as  we  can 
take,  and  of  the  sor  .  that  will  fit  us  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  ;  lot  of  yesterday;  for  the 
education  tbat  will  ( Ive  us  the  key  to  knowl- 
edge unshackled  b  '  censorship  or  propa- 
ganda: education  tt  at  will  fit  us  to  be  clt- 
Isena  who  will  meet  rather  than  shirk  their 
reqxmslbllitles  and  vho  will  pasa  on  a  bet- 
ter rather  than  a  wo  se  world  to  yotir  grand- 
children. 

We  ask  for  vocatlc  nal  guidance  so  tbat  we 
will  not  grope  fulUely  or  wander  down 
blind  alleys  and  b  come  frtistrated.  non- 
production  human  I  lelngs. 

We  ask  that  wher  our  schooling  is  com- 
pleted, we  be  given  he  chance  to  work  and 
to  contribute  to  socl  ety  and  that  wc  do  not 
become  another  generation  of  idle,  transient, 
bewildered  youth  8u:b  as  tbe  flnt  yean  of 
tbe  depreaslon  saw. 

We  ask,  of  course,  tbat  you  do  all  In  yotir 
power  to  aave  ua  froz  i  a  continuation  of  this 
war  20  yean  hence. 

We  aak  that  you  start  doing  something 
about  these  things  tow.  We  dont  want  to 
hear  you  say.  "Wei  see  about  that  later. 
Let'a  not  scatter  our  forces.  Let's  get  on 
with  the  war."  Por  r  ght  now  the  patterns  of 
oxa  Uvea  are  being  fc  rmed.  our  future  desti- 
nies determined.  W(i  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Neither  can  you. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NTW   TOtX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  April  19, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
day  marks  a  very  important  anniversary 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  fought  by  a 
small  group  against  ruthless  oppressors. 

On  April  19, 1943,  the  German  Govern- 
ment tried  to  obliteitite  the  remnant  of 
Jews  who  remained  in  Warsaw  after  most 
of  the  others  had  been  destroyed  by  Hit- 
ler and  his  cohorts.  On  the  19th  day 
of  April  1843,  German  tanks  rolled  into 
the  ghetto. 

Let  me  give  you  the  story  as  it  appears 
In  the  New  York  Sun  of  April  14. 1944: 

It  was  not  an  unusual  inctdrnt—qulte  the 
contrary.  The  Nazis  began  throwing  a  cor- 
don  around  one  ghetto  street,  preparatory  to 
picking  up  atiother  few  hundred  Jews  for 
deportation,  but  this  time  tbe  results  were 
unusust. 

The  Jews  long  had  been  preparing  for  re- 
volt and  this  VBA  the  night  for  its  beginning. 
As  the  Germans  reached  the  ghetto's  main 
street,  they  were  met  with  a  rein  of  bullets. 
Their  tanka  became  burning  pyres.  Every 
house  was  a  fort  and  every  man  and  woman 
was  armed. 

Night  after  night  and  day  after  day  the 
attacks  on  the  Nazis  continued  Many  died 
and  so  did  many  Jews  die.  The  Germans 
pleaded  for  terms  of  peace  and  not  liking 
them,  called  for  reinforcements.  The  battle 
became  hotter. 

MO  rOOD  AMD  WARB 

In  time  the  ghetto  was  without  food  and 
without  water.  Ammunition  was  running 
low  and  the  piles  of  dead  were  becoming 
hicher  and  higher.  The  streets  were  masses 
of  ruins.  In  42  days  it  was  over — over  be- 
raa-^e  the  last  Jewish  defender  bad  been 
liquidated.     Or  had  he? 

The  Independent  Jewish  Press  Service  has 
Information  that  even  today  a  ragged,  starved 
defender  of  the  ghetto  can  be  found  crav/llng 
around  the  debris  which  once  marked  the 
ghetto  homes  and  shops.  If  a  Nazi  tries  to 
capture  him,  tlie  attempt  is  fatal.  These 
stragglers  still  have  hand  grenades  and  their 
sttempted  capture  means  that  Jew  and  Nazi 
alike  go  to  their  certain  deaths. 

A  documented  account  of  the  battle 
of  Warsaw  ghetto  was  prepared  for  the 
Yiddish  Scientific  Institute  by  Shlogme 
Mendelsohn.    This  report  was  printed  at 
length  in  the  Issue  of  PM  of  April  16, 
1944,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Battle  or  Waksaw  Ghetto:  Jews  Ceied  Fob 
Abms  m  Vain— DocuMrNTED  Stories  Tell 
HotEOE  or  PiGHT  To  Stop  Death  Deporta- 
tions 

In  the  history  of  heroic  and  hopeless 
causes,  the  battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  must 
take  a  high  place.  April  19  marks  the  first 
anniversary  of  this  battle,  in  which  a  few 
thousand  Jews  armed  only  with  light  weap- 
ons and  grenades  stood  off  for  weeks  the 
crushing  might  of  Hitler's  forces.  How  and 
why  these  Jews  fought  is  told  in  the  following 
story  prepared  for  the  Yiddish  Scientific 
Institute  by  Shlogme  Mendelsohn  from  doc- 
umented sources  -reports  of  PolUh  Govern- 
ment observen,  tbe  democratic  Polish  under- 
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ground  press,  and  eyewitness  stories.  PM 
considers  this  account  the  best  and  fxUlest 
tbat  has  come  to  this  office. 

PABT  I.    PBOLOCUE 

On  July  22.  1042,  the  German  authorities 
began  their  murderous  liquidation  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.  On  that  day  the  Gestapo 
demanded  from  the  Judenrat  (Jewisn  coun- 
cil) that  It  supply  for  deportation  to  the 
East  from  six  to  ten  thousand  persons  daily. 
The  head  of  the  council.  Engineer  Czemi- 
akow,  in  protest  against  this  demand,  com- 
mitted suicide. 

The  notices  regarding  deportation  an- 
nounced that  families  would  be  allowed  to 
go  together,  to  take  some  of  their  belong- 
ings with  them  and  that  they  would  all  be 
settled  for  peaceful  work.  Tlie  deported 
Jews  of  France  used  to  inquire  for  the 
*'SsUte  of  Trebllnka"— Trebltnka  being  the 
spot  where  Jews  were  slaughtered  in  gas 
chambers.  These  notices  were  presented  to 
a  population  which  for  months  already  had 
been  living  In  the  horror  of  things  to  ooms. 
Siniultaneotisly,  the  machinery  of  tbe  Jewish 
auxiliary  police  was  utilized  by  the  Oemsns 
to  spresd  reports  shout  the  fsvorable  labor 
eonditions  which  awaited  the  deported. 

There  were  many— reports  vsry  from  TOJOOO 
to  40.000— who  reported  voluntarily  at  ths 
Umachlagplatz  (deportation  center)  on 
&Uwkl  Street  in  Warsaw.  A  picture  that 
can  drive  one's  mind  to  insanity — thousands 
of  men  and  women  going  voluntarily  to  their 
death. 

Several  days  after  tbe  first  deportations, 
when  thotisands  of  Jews  already  lay  asphyxi- 
ated in  the  gas  chambers  of  Trebliniu,  letters 
were  rumored  to  have  arrived  from  the  de- 
ported describing  bow  well  things  were  going 
for  them  in  their  new  localities. 

Day  In.  day  out,  thousands  were  either 
dragged  from  Warsaw  or  reported  volun- 
tarily for  deportation.  By  the  sixth  day 
positive  information  had  sifted  through  on 
the  destination  of  those  railway  cars,  packed 
aa  they  were  with  human  beings  and 
sprinkled  with  quicklime.  Despite  the  des- 
perate desire  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
Inhabitants  of  the  ghetto  to  believe  the 
Germans,  to  live  at  any  price,  the  devil's 
game  was  unmasked.  For  a  time  the  mad 
whirl  still  continued.  Some  were  still  hypno- 
tized by  the  magic  power  of  these  papers 
which  could  spell  life.  But  all  this  did  not 
last  long.  The  abyss  of  death  opened.  As 
the  Polish  Government  report  puu  it: 

Through  the  streets  of  Warsaw  wandered 
pale  shadows,  their  eyes  frightened,  vision- 
less.  They  ran  from  street  to  street,  in 
the  delusion  that  perhaps  on  the  next  street 
the  danger  might  not  be  as  great.  Carloads 
0(  dead  children  rumbled  over  the  pavement. 
Oorpses  lay  unburied  on  the  sidewalks.  De- 
portations continued  for  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  1942  there  were  a  few  months 
of  comparative  quiet.  The  hangman  rested. 
Pear  reigned  in  the  emptied  streets  of  War- 
aaw.  Terrified  eyes  peered  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  night.    Ears  were  strained. 

PART  n.    PBEPARATION 

Wliile  the  deportations  and  murders  were 
still  in  full  swing,  the  idea  of  revolt  was  born. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Polifh 
underground  newspaper  Przez  Walke  do 
Zwyciestwa  (a  radical  democratic  publica- 
tion) of  December  16.  1942.  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  population  consisted  of  the 
young  and  middle-aged,  comparatively 
healthy  and  able-bodied.  The  determination 
to  resist  gained  strength  among  them.  A 
report  of  the  underground  Jewish  labor 
movement  dated  as  early  as  October  1942 
reads  In  part: 

"We  shall  never  forgive  the  commandant 
I  of  the  underground  Polish  military  organi- 
zation) for  refusing  us  arms  so  that  we  could 
die  as  men." 


The  period  of  preparation  for  armed  revolt 
began.  In  a  letter  of  December  17.  1942,  from 
London,  the  unf orgetable  Samul  Zygelbojm  * 
writes: 

"I  worry  now  about  the  problem  of  the 
next  steps  I  have  to  take  In  the  |  Polish  |  Na- 
tional Council  and  the  demands  I  have  to 
make  of  the  Government.  The  most  impor- 
tant question  is  this:  At  home  |in  Poland) 
there  is  a  split  on  whether  the  time  is  ripe 
for  armed  revolt  against  tbe  Invader.  All 
Polish  organizations  without  exception  are 
opposed  to  it,  because  it  would  only  destroy 
and  drain  the  blood  of  the  people  without 
any  results.  For  this  reason  the  Jewish 
masses  were  denied  the  arma  to  fight  against 
German  annihilation." 

Zygelbojm  believed,  and  rightly  so,  tbat  an 
uprising  mi»t  be  organized  even  if  it  wotild 
not  lead  to  a  general  revolt  In  tbe  country. 
The  question  waa  discussed  by  the  Polish 
National  Council  in  secret  seeslon.  I  do  not 
have  the  right  to  give  you  deUils  of  that 
meeting.  But  by  the  end  of  December  or 
tbe  beginning  of  January,  the  Jewish  under- 
ground began  to  receive  arms.  This  waa  due 
pertly  to  that  secret  sesnion  of  the  national 
council,  but  in  the  main  it  waa  a  result  of 
negotiations  snd  cooperation  between  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish  resistance  groupe  in  Poland 
Itself. 

January  1M3  witnessed  a  revival  of  rumors 
tbat  a  complete  liquidation  of  the  ghetto 
was  In  the  ofllng.  We  read  in  the  newspaper 
Przez  Walke  do  Zwyciestwa  of  Jantiary  M. 
1043: 

"After  a  lengthy  interval,  the  further 
liquidation  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  began  anew 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  this  month.  The 
Germans  have  already  either  killed  on  the 
spot  or  deported  between  5,000  and  10,000 
people  from  among  the  remaining  population 
of  40,000  who  had  survived  from  the  original 
400.000  persons  in  the  ghetto.  Thus  only 
30.000  to  36,000  Inhabltarts  remain.  Among 
others  the  Germans  have  deported  all  em- 
ployees of  the  supply  department  and  almost 
all  physicians.  The  result  is  hunger  and 
epidemics.  We  must  emphasize  and  extend 
our  admiration  to  the  fighter  unit  which 
during  the  latest  liquidation  met  the  Gestapo 
with  gun  in  hands." 

Now  begin  the  3  Intermediate  months 
between  the  first  and  second  resistance.  We 
have  no  information  as  to  what  happened 
In  the  ghetto  during  this  period.  I  do  not 
mean  the  murders  perpetrated  by  the  Ger- 
mans. I  am  thinking  of  the  Internal  organi- 
zation, the  political  and  spiritual  prepara- 
tions among  the  approximate  40,000  people 
for  the  Incomparable,  historic  act.  To  arm  a 
great  part  of  the  population  under  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  ghetto,  to  organize 
lei^dership.  to  divide  the  city  into  defense 
sections,  to  dig  tunnels  for  communication 
With  the  part  of  the  city  outside  the  ghetto 
walls — all  this  demanded  extraordinary 
discipline,  an  unimaginable  will,  tremendous 
self-sacrifice,  and  sublime  revolutionary 
strength.  Human  dignity,  group  pride,  and 
revolutionary  tradition  miist  have  combined 
to  organize  and  plan  a  war  which  everyone 
knew  would  be  lost. 

PART  in.   BATTLE 

In  the  middle  of  April  the  Nazis  announced 
that  5.000  Jews  must  report  on  Stawkl  Street 
for  deportation.  The  first  transport  soon  de- 
parted. The  underground  Polish  newspaper 
Polska  of  April  29,  1943,  writes: 

"Several  Jews  In  that  transport  managed 
to  escape.  They  brought  back  horrible  news. 
It  turned  out  that  the  transport  from  the 
ghetto  stopped  not  far  from  Warsaw.     Thers 


'  Zygelbojm,  then  a  member  of  the  Polish 
National  Coimcil  In  London,  killed  himself 
last  May  In  protest  against  what  be  believed 
was  the  "indifference  with  which  the  Alliea 
observed  Hitler's  massacre  of  Suropean  Jewa." 


the  Jews  were  ordered  to  dig  their  own 
graves,  which  were  then  surrounded  by  ma« 
chine  guns.  A  second  transport  waa  ached* 
uled  to  foUow  on  April  20.  HiUer*s  birthday. 
This  news  terrified  the  ghetto.  Its  streets 
emptied.  People  vanished  from  the  streets. 
tbe  workshops,  homes,  and  factories.  Tbe 
Gestapo  began  searching,  dragging  forth  the 
women  and  children  as  boatages.  They  aa« 
sembled  them  on  the  Jewish  cemetery.  or» 
dered  them  to  dig  graves,  and  wait  there  for 
their  men.  But  as  a  reply  from  the  aeemlngly 
empty  houses  came  fiylng  bullets  and  band 
grenades.  Roofs  and  attics  began  to  spit  flrt 
and  to  rain  death  on  the  German  police. 
Pear  descended  on  Hitler's  henchmen.  Thej 
fled  in  confusion." 

V»e  heavy  guns 

The  official  government  repreeentatlve  thus 
describes  the  battle: 

"The  fight  began  on  the  eve  of  April  19. 
Armed  German  detachments  surroundsd  the 
ghetto,  then  marched  In  to  complete  its 
liquidation.  Tbey  came  in  numeroua,  heavily 
armed  8.  8.  detachments  on  ears  mountetf 
with  machine  guns  and  oo  tanks.  Ukrainian* 
Latvian,  and  LttbtuuUan  detaehmenu  sup* 
ported  the  8.  8.  The  Jewish  fighters  began 
ths  bsttls  as  soon  as  ths  Oemuns  marched 
in 

"The  first  period  of  strtiggle  lasted  a  week. 
Jewish  resistance  was  brllllsntly  planned.  In 
the  first  days  of  combat  the  Oermana  took 
severe  punishment;  hundreds  of  them  were 
killed  and  more  wounded.  Several  times  they 
had  to  retreat  behind  the  ghetto  walls.  Dur- 
ing that  first  week  the  battle  had  all  the 
characteristics  of  regxilar  military  operationa. 

"Due  to  their  defeats  during  the  first  3 
days,  the  Germans  changed  their  tactics  on 
April  21  and  attacked  one  by  one  the  points 
of  resistance  by  fire  (with  incendiaries 
dropped  from  the  air,  incendiary  grenades, 
and  fiame  throwers) ,  as  well  as  by  heavy  artil- 
lery.   Many  fires  were  started  in  the  ghetto. 

"On  April  23  tbe  Germans  took  tbe  central 
and  outer  parts  of  the  ghetto.  Tbe  combat 
zone  then  moved  farther  north.  Here  the 
main  battle  continued,  but  even  in  tbe  eon-- 
quered  parts  strong  guerrilla  activity  was 
maintained.  The  main  strength  of  the  Jew- 
ish  defenders  was  now  concentrated  near 
Okopowa  Street  and  Powazkowska.  German 
planes  began  attacking  this  area  with  Incen- 
diary bombs.  The  Jews  replied  by  setting  fire 
to  the  German  factories  sltiuited  there  and 
to  the  ammunition  depots,  first  capturing 
the  ammunition. 

"The  regular  military  action  lasted  about 
a  week.  By  April  28  the  Germans  had  thrown 
Into  the  battle  6,000  heavily  armed  troops. 
Estimates  place  the  number  of  German  dead 
at  between  1,000  and  1.200.  The  Jews  lost 
about  3,000  to  6.000  during  tbe  same  period." 

The  next  period  of  the  struggle  began  when 
regular  military  operations  gave  way  to  guer- 
rilla warfare.  The  report  of  the  Government 
representative  continues: 

"At  the  close  of  the  fifth  week  of  tbe  Jewish- 
German  war,  the  Jews  had  not  yet  ceaaed 
their  bitter  resisUnce.  The  Germans  are  ex- 
tremely cautious  In  their  attempts  to  bring 
the  ghetto  to  submission.  Their  main  meth- 
ods are  setting  fire  to  buildings,  blowing  them 
up  with  dynamite  or  flooding  the  cellars 
where  the  Jewish  fighters  hide.  The  rebels 
begin  their  chief  activities  at  nightfall.  It 
Is  already  3  weeks  that  building  after  buUd- 
Ing,  street  after  street,  are  being  burned." 

The  armed  realstance  started  on  April  19 
had  become  a  people's  war  in  the  truest  eenee 
of  the  word.  All  sections  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  40,000  partook  in  the  struggle;  some 
with  gun  in  hand,  some  by  serrioe  work. 
others  by  bringing  medical  aid  to  tbe 
wounded.  Tbat  Is  tbe  vital  charaetOlsTtr 
and  the  historic  algnificance  of  tbe  revolt.  It 
was  conceived  by  tbe  underground 
ment,  prepared  by  a  coordinat 
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UntpemkabU  horror 

I  than  not  deal  tn  deUU  vith  German 
baaUallty  dortng  tb«  struggle.  It  reached  a 
rtif  at  homr  ttjoad  deeertptlon.  A  few 
ffeeta  onl7.  a*  reported  bj  tbe  undersround 
pitm.  iball  tw  vtated  here.  Inside  the  Impro- 
vised Jevish  hospital  the  sick  were  shot  tn 
their  beds.  Jews  who  managed  to  escape 
from  the  burning  bulUtla|i  were  either  shot 
cr  drtren  beck  into  the  flames. 

In  the  early  days  of  battle,  the  Jewlah 
ngbtcr  Organlaatlon  l«ued  the  followtng 
appeal: 

"We  realise  that  the  Pollah  imderground 
moivemant  pays  homage  to  the  fighters  of  the 
Ghetto.  But  only  the  United  Nations  can 
give  Immediate  and  concrete  aid. 

"In  the  name  of  the  millions  of  mtirdered 
Jews;  in  the  name  of  ail  those  who  were 
buraad.  tortured,  and  slaughtered;  In  the 
nam*  at  those  who  are  still  fighting  heroi- 
cally though  condemned  to  certain  death 
In  an  unequal  struggle;  we  call  to  the  world 
to  listen  to  us  today. 

"The  Allies  must  avenge  our  death  and  otir 
suffering,  so  that  even  the  bestial  enemy  may 
undesstand  why  be  Is  being  punished.  Our 
alllas  mutt  finally  realise  that  a  tremendous 
historic  responsibility  will  fall  upon  those 
who  remained  passive  In  the  face  of  the  un- 
believabie  Nazi  crime  against  a  whole  people 
whoaa  tragic  epilog  we  witness  today.  The 
dmperate  heroism  of  the  paopl*  of  the  ghetto 
must  stir  the  world  to  an  action  equal  to  the 
greatness  of  the  movement." 

Die  with  diffnitp 

The  appeal  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  fighters 
thought  not  only  of  dying  with  dignity  but 
also  of  arousing  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
They  believed  that  the  heroic  fight  would 
force  the  Allies  to  act  against  Hitler^  heads- 
men and  thus  prevent  further  slaughters. 
Those  who  fell  perhaps  believed  in  It  to  their 
very  last  breath.  Those  who  remained  alive 
must  carry  deep  in  their  hearts  their  bitter 
disillualonment. 

For  with  the  great  pain  of  humiliation,  we 
must  admit  that  the  call  to  the  world  re- 
mained unheard.  Unheard  were  not  only  the 
Toicca  of  the  two  small  towns  of  Krynkl  and 
Vleswlcs.  about  whose  struggles  we  unfortu- 
hataly  know  nothing,  but  that  th?7  took 
place  but  even  the  great  battle  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  did  not  accomplish  this  purpose. 
That  this  happened  was  not  the  guilt  of  the 
fighters.    They  were  guilty  only  of  credulity. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  from  the  tributes 
paid  by  many  individuals  in  public  life 
to  this  valiant  epic  fight. 

Governor  Dewey  said  that  the  uprising 
In  Warsaw  had  inspired  the  forces  of 
freedom. 

Wendell  L.  Willlcie  described  it  as  "a 
mllMtone  Inthe  old-age  history  of  the 
Jewish  people."  Bishop  William  T. 
Manning  said  that  the  Warsaw  revolt 
was  "an  act  of  heroism  which  has  had 
few  equals  in  history." 

The  Reverend  Robert  L  Gannon,  of 
Pordham  University,  said  that  on  April 
19  he  Will  include  in  the  prayers  "the 
thousands  of  Just  and  upright  Jews  who 
perished  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Naiis  in 
Poland,  as  I  do  every  day.  for  tbe  holy 
souls." 

Dr.  George  N.  Shuster,  president  ol 
Hunter  College  and  Catholic  lay  leader, 
described  the  ghetto  affair  as  "a  picture 
of  the  almost  forgotten  bravery  of  olden 
times."  Viscount  Halifax.  BriUsh  Am- 
to  the  United  States,  said  that 
as  the  Nazi  policy  toward  the 
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IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  19. 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
editorials  and  columnists  have  discussed 
fully  Secretary  Hull's  radio  speech  of 
April  9,  as  it  relates  to  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  and  the  neutrals.  Pew,  if  any, 
have  annroached  it  from  the  angle  of  the 
post-war  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Hull, 
which,  in  part  at  least,  is  undoubtedly 
the  fruit  of  President  Roosevelt's  con- 
ferences with  leaders  of  Allied  Nations 
at  Casablanca,  Cairo,  Teheran,  Wash- 
ington, and  elsewhere. 

Knowing  that  many  of  my  constituents 
did  not  hear  the  broadcast  and  did  not 
have  the  time  to  go  over  the  speech  with 
a  flne-tooth  comb,  I  have  prepared  for 
release  to  the  newspapers  of  my  district — 
Second.  Kansas — the  conclusions  I  have 
reached  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
speech,  which  covered  only  a  part  of  the 
17  points  previously  announced  by  Mr. 
Hull. 

Possibly  this  release,  which  follows, 
will  serve  to  provoke  discussion,  crystal- 
lize sentiment,  dispel  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  administration  post-war 
policy  and.  pertiaps,  bring  into  sharper 
focus  the  picture  of  the  part  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  this  country  play  in  the  post-war 
world. 

m   WASUINOTON  WITH  COMSnBSMAN   KSaZTT  P. 


since  you  all  know  what  our  foreign  policy 
la  (Secretary  Hull  sUted  It  was  known  to  all 
men ) .  I  suppose  there  U  no  need  for  further 
dlfcusslon — or  Is  there? 

Three  times  Mr  Hull  referred  to  free  and 
democratic  nations.  15  times  he  used  the 
word  ••democratic"— Including  by  Inference 
at  least.  Russia — which  does  not  coincide 
with  my  view  of  democracy  or  a  free  demo- 
cratic nation,  even  though  it  Is  a  hard-hitting 
ally  as  far  as  the  war  against  Germany  Is 
concerned.  (Ifs  neutral  in  out  war  with 
Japan.) 

After  listening  to  the  45-mlnute  broadcast 
and  carefully  analyzing  the  text  several  times, 
the  foreign  policy  seems  to  add  up  to  some- 
thing like  this:  Prior  to  the  fall  of  France  In 
the  spring  of  1940,  we  had  begun  prepara- 
tions for  self-defense— after  France's  fall. 
w*»  started  to  strengthen  those  resisting  ag- 
gressors. At  that  time  It  was  England  only, 
Buasla  being  a  party  to  a  nonagresslon  pact 
with  Germany.  Hence  our  policy  was  to  aid 
England. 

In  August  of  1941  came  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter which  Mr.  Hull  passed  over  lightly,  saying 
It  Is  merely  an  expression  of  fundamental 
objectives,  the  signers  agreeing  not  to  seek 
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any  territorial  gains,  and  which  was  later 
agreed  to  by  all  of  the  United  Nations. 

ICr.  HuU  told  us — without  mentioning  the 
existing  League  of  Nations — that  a  basis  has 
been  established  and  extensive  work  has  al- 
ready been  done  on  the  form  and  substance 
of  a  global  International  organization  to — 

(a)  Maintain  peace  and  prevent  aggres- 
sion; 

(b)  Bring  about  economic  cooperation  as  a 
partner  of  other  free  nations; 

(c)  Provide  adequate  forces  to  preserve 
peace  (world  police); 

(d)  Authorise  an  International  (world) 
court  for  the  development  and  application  of 
law: 

(e)  Create  international  arbitration  ma- 
chinery; 

(f)  Improve  the  material  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  the  signatory  nations; 

(g)  Stimulate  production  In  industry  and 
agriculture  by  removing  restrictions  (tariffs) 
from  international  commerce; 

(h)  Provide  Investment  capital  (world 
R.  F.  C);  and 

(1)  Improve  labor  standards  and  standards 
of  health  and  nutrition  throughout  the  world. 

Conceding  the  necessity  of  some  post-war 
cooperation  carrying  with  It  the  surrender  of 
some  degree  of  our  self-rule,  does  this  go  too 
far?  Does  it  go  far  enough?  These  are  the 
questions  facing  "we,  the  people."  Think  It 
over  and  we'll  talk  about  It  this  summer. 


The  Price  We  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VXRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  19. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  yesterday  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  VintsiLi.] 
said  correctly  that  "We  have  no  yard- 
stick by  which  we  can  Judge  the  value 
of  a  billion  dollars.  You  can  say  it  as 
easily  as  a  million,  but  we  have  lend- 
lease  now  according  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  something  like  $67.- 
000,000,000.  It  is  easy  to  say  that,  but 
that  is  equal  to  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
real  estate  In  the  United  States  today." 

Preceding  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ScHUTLMl  referring  to  the  lend-lease 
fund  grand  total  as  more  than  $63,000.- 
000,000,  said  "This  represents  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  total  wealth  of  our 
Nation  and  nearly  one-half  the  current 
national  income." 

I  am  reminded  that  the  publicity  given 
the  statement  I  made  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  the  naval  appropria- 
tion bill  with  reference  to  the  $300,000,- 
000,000  cost  of  the  war  to  date,  reduced  to 
a  comparative  yardstick,  suggests  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  such  things. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  the  fol- 
lowing story  with  respect  to  that  inci- 
dent: 

rLxnarr  dbcsibks  cost  of  wsa 

Washincton,  April  12. — Consider  a  20-foot 
wide  highway,  paved  wlt!i  dollar  bills  and 
stretching  around  the  globe  more  than  13 
times  and.  according  to  Representative 
Plumixt    (Republican,   Vermont),  you  wlU 
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have  a  good  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  United  States. 

PLtTMLXT  made  the  obeervatlon  during 
hearings  on  the  Navy  appropriation  bill  re- 
ported to  the  House  today.  For  round  figures 
he  used   1300,000,000,000. 

Reduced  to  11  bills,  and  laid  side  by  side 
and  end  to  end,  Pittmixt  said  that  amoxmt 
would  "go  817.187  miles,  or  thirteen  and 
seven  twenty-fifths  times  around  the  globe 
In  a  highway  running  20  feet  wide." 

The  calculation,  he  explained,  was  made 
by  "a  friend  In  the  Navy"  at  the  request  of 
"a  thrifty  citizen  of  Vermont." 

The  thrifty  cltiten's  reaction,  he  added, 
was: 

"But  somebody  has  to  pick  It  all  up." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  did  not  then  say.  but 
might  well  have  done  so,  that  300,000.- 
000.000  $1  bills  laid  end  to  end  would 
extend  30,000,000  miles,  in  round  num- 
bers, or  29,000,960  miles  to  be  exact. 
That  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  distance  to 
the  Sim,  which  astronomers  tell  us  is 
92,900,000  miles  away.  Just  think  of 
that. 

If  you  wish  to  get  on  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, let  us  take  $5  gold  pieces  to  use  in 
our  experiment.  Five  dollar  gold  pieces 
are  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  ten 
thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  we  will 
pile  them  on  top  of  one  another  till  we 
have  stacked  up  $300,000,000,000  worth. 
You  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  unless 
you  have  figured  it,  how  high  a  column 
you  will  have.  Believe  it  or  not.  the 
monument  you  will  have  made  of  gold, 
representing  expenditures  made,  will 
soar  into  the  blue  of  the  heavens  291,000,- 
000  feet,  or  55,113  miles.  That  is  sub- 
stantially one-fourth  of  the  way  to  the 
moon,  which  is  what  the  cow  Jumped  over 
and  the  New  Deal  started  to  reach  in  its 
wastefulness  and  extravagant  spending — 
and  is  238,857  miles  away. 

Your  dollars  in  $5  gold  pieces  make 
some  monument,  but  measure  only  the 
cost  of  the  war  to  date. 

Let  us  get  down  onto  the  old  earth  and 
keep  .our  feet  on  the  ground  while  we 
spread  $300,000,000,000  worth  of  dollar 
bills  all  over  the  land  to  see  how  much 
territory  they  will  cover.  End  to  end  and 
side  by  side,  these  dollar  bills  will  cover 
768,709  acres.  Th«t  is  an  area  in  acres 
larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Grand  Isle 
County,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Essex  Coimty  in  Vermont,  all  combined. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  So  it  behooves 
everybody  to  economize  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Somebody 
will  have  to  pick  up  these  dollars  some- 
time to  put  them  or  their  equivalent  back 
Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
keep  us  solvent. 

Back  when  we  were  only  $45,000,000,- 
000  in  New  Deal  debt — and  that  was  in 
1940  when  we  were  being  told  the  Budget 
would  someday  be  balanced — I  figured 
It  out  that,  as  of  February  12,  1940.  if 
50  men  were  to  start  on  that  day  and 
work  continuously  for  the  next  1,940 
years  to  pick  up  these  bills,  and  each 
picked  up  1  every  minute  every  day 
every  year,  they  would  have  put  back 
into  the  Treasury  only  $40,677,200,000. 

So  you  take  three  hundred  billion,  in- 
stead of  forty-five  billion,  as  a  basis,  and, 
using  my  1940  figures,  do  a  little  calcu- 


lating for  yourself.  Those  50  men  would 
have  a  hard  Job  to  pick  up  enough  to  pay 
the  interest  as  it  has  accrued  and  will 
continue  to  accrue,  to  say  nothing  about 
picking  up  enough  to  make  a  dent  on 
the  principal  sum. 

What  a  mess.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  American  people  when 
they  come  to  their  senses  will  relieve 
themselves  of  the  Incubus  of  incompe- 
tency, wastefulness,  and  bureaucracy 
found  in  the  present  administration  of 
our  internal  economic  affairs?  If  there 
be  any  such  reason  to  think  the  people 
will  not  eventually  save  themselves,  then 
our  form  of  government  is  on  the  road  to 
folding  up  now  as  a  Government  of,  for, 
and  by  the  people. 

What  can  the  New  Deal  find  of  which 
to  boast  in  such  a  sorry  spectacle? 

The  people  must  save  themselves,  to 
save  their  self-respect,  to  save  the  coun« 
try. 


Consecration  of  Bishop  Don 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  aussAcHusnra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  Apnl  20.  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  at  the  beautiful  Epis- 
copal National  Cathedral,  which  .  at- 
tend, there  was  consecrated  as  bishop, 
the  Very  Reverend  Angus  Dun.  who  was 
formerly  dean  of  the  Cambridge  Tlieo- 
logical  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  We 
of  Massachusetts  are  very  proud  and  very 
happy  that  the  board,  in  selecting  the 
bishop  of  the  National  Cathedral,  chose 
Bishop  Dun.  He  Is  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  kindly,  and  broad-minded. 
He  has  great  ability  and  great  spiritual- 
ity. I  am  glad  that  he  can  do  even  more 
as  head  of  the  National  Cathedral  at 
Washington  during  these  tremendously 
trying  days  than  he  did  as  dean  of  the 
theological  school.  The  world  needs  to- 
day as  never  before  the  consolation  and 
inspiration  of  religion.  The  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Right  Reverend  Henry 
Knox  Sherrill,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Massa- 
chusetts, is  as  follows: 

TkxT  or  CoNSBCBATioif  ScsMoir — Bishop  Shci- 

tXLL    Sees     Chitbch    LxaoiasHa>    Vitallt 

Needed  to  Heal  Ills  of  Toen  Woslo 

We  are  met  to  share  in  tbe  service  of  th« 

consecration  of  a  bishop.   As  we  proceed  there 

will  be  heard  words  proclaiming  the  great 

truths  of  the  gospel.    There  will  come  before 

us  constant  reminders  of  the  long  life  of  the 

Christian  church  and  the  story  of  successive 

generations  of  saints,  evangelists,  and  heroes. 

In  this  cathedral,  on  this  deeply  significant 

occasion,  we  feel  the  reality  of  the  presence  of 

the  living  God.     It  would  be  easy  to  think 

and  to  speak  solely  of  the  glory  of  God.  of  His 

goodness  and  mercy,  of  tbe  comfort  and  peaw 

which  come  from  fellowship  in  the  bleaaeil 

company  of  faithful  people. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  shut  the  doors  as  of  aa 
upper  room  and  so  to  forget  for  the  moment 
the  stem  and  tragic  realities  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live.    There  are  times  when  such 
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relief  and  release  are  essential.  But  here  we 
are  conaecr  ting  a  leader  In  the  Cbriatian 
church.  A  leader  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  facts,  the  discouragements  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  of  his  times. 

CHVBCB  IS  BOOT  OW  CHSIST 

The  church.  St.  Paul. declared,  u  the  body 
of  Christ.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  elaborate 
this  lamlliar  statement  I  only  with  to  em- 
pbaalae  what  the  physical  body  of  Christ 
faced  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Ood.  That 
body  bad  nowhr-a  to  lay  lu  bead.  That  body 
was  set  steadfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  face 
daaffar  and  arrest.  That  body  waa  crucified 
OB  tlM  eroas. 

The  church,  we  say.  la  the  body  of  Christ. 
Is  the  servant  above  His  Master  or  the  disciple 
above  His  Lord?  To  be  truly  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  d.urch  of  Christ  can  expea  no 
sheltered  or  favored  position.  The  church 
must  live  so  dangeroualy,  ao  sacrlflclally  that 
the  Master  can  onoe  a^alB  say.  "This  is  My 
body  which  Is  given  for  you." 

It  Is  essential  that  we  understand  that  fact 
today.  There  are  epocha  In  history  which 
se.m  to  be  turning  points,  when  decisions  are 
made  and  roads  chosen  which  determine  the 
course  of  human  events  for  generations.  It 
Is  admittedly  dtificult  to  view  dispassionately 
and  to  evaluate  one's  own  time,  but  every- 
thing points  to  the  stem  fact  that  we  are  in 
such  an  era. 

I  am  not  thinking  alone  of  the  winning  or 
losing  of  the  war.  I  am  thinking  even  more 
of  the  character  of  the  world  which  Is  to  be. 
Our  situation  Is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
tailed description.  There  Is  no  east  and  west 
In  one  sense,  for  modern  invention  has  made 
the  twain  meet.  Everything.  Uotc  physical 
boundaries  to  men's  hopes  and  fears.  Is  In  a 
aUte  of  flux.  With  clashea  of  nations,  colors 
and  races,  there  are  cruelties  and  hatreds. 

LOMOINO  or  UNTOU)  UILUONS 

Also  we  may  be  thankful  there  are  noble 
deeds  of  high  sacrifice.  Above  all,  there  Is 
an  unutterable  longing  on  the  part  of  untold 
millions  for  the  new  and  finer  day  which, 
please  Ood.  some  day  will  dawn.  It  Is  not  a 
comfortable,  but  a  dangerous  world.  The 
church  cannot  escape  the  common  trial  by 
fire.  Too  often  Christian  people  are  Inclined 
to  live  In  a  paradise  of  wishfxu  thinking  which 
overestimates  the  influence  of  the  church  and 
minimizes  the  difficulties  we  confront.  We 
are  prone  to  lack  discipline  and  determina- 
tion because  when  we  are  with  chvm:h  people 
and  groups  we  become  complacent. 

Su:ely  now  any  sane  view  both  of  the 
church  and  the  world  should  stir  us  to  the 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  be- 
fore us.  Is  the  church  merely  an  agreeable 
aaaociatlon  without  vital  impress  on  the 
times,  or  Is  the  church  the  body  of  Christ  who 
gave  His  life?  May  it  not  be  true  that  we 
are  living  In  a  period  when  the  fullne«  of 
time  has  oome  again? 

Certainly  we  are  at  one  In  the  convlcUon 
that  Christ  has  a  message  and  a  life  for  our 
day.  Surely  we  must  proclaim  that  His  gos- 
pel Is  applicable  to  our  social  order.  But  It 
U  not  enough  to  preach  and  to  resolve:  It  Is 
•saential  that  the  Word  become  flesh,  that 
there  be  a  true  body  of  Christ  In  an  Individual 
and  corporate  life  which  wUl  determine  the 
ooune  of  history. 

Let  UB  apply  this  to  aome  of  the  preaili« 
quaaUona  before  us.  I  imagine  that  most  of 
ua  wooM  agree  that  the  greatest  need  beyond 
the  Immediate  winning  of  the  war  Is  the 
•atabltabment  of  what,  to  avoid  political 
tanna.  wt  may  call  a  world  family  of  nations. 
QPly  on  ttk»  baala  of  sxich  International  un- 
-tfnvtaadlag  and  cooperation  can  world  peace 
be  maintained  and  a  more  equable  and  stable 
world  order  be  eatabllshed.  There  can  be  no 
debate   as    to   Christ  s    teaching   aa   to    the 
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should  have  an  especial  care  for  those  who 
through  clrctunstances  beyond  their  control 
are  oppressed  by  surroundings  which  destroy 
opportunity. 

But  for  a  much  broader  reason  the  church 
must  be  concerned  with  the  social  order. 
We  live  in  a  period  of  complexity  when  great 
social  forces  carry  the  Individual  along  a 
ciurent  which  be  la  unable  to  control.  The 
war  is  the  supreme.  If  not  the  only,  example 
of  this.  Millions  of  people  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  policies  of  nations  or  of 
statesmen  have  been  uprooted  and  sent  to 
far  distant  places  by  the  exigences  of  the 


CHXISTtAN  LITI  NOT  EAST 

What  Is  true  of  war.  In  leaser  degree  la  true 
of  btulneae,  of  labor,  or  of  any  of  the  great 
social  organisms  of  today.  Certain  individ- 
uals of  special  gifts  or  of  heroic  proportions 
may  for  a  time  seem  to  breast  the  tide,  but 
for  most  people  It  Is  an  Impossibility.  The 
spiritual  life  practically  Is  conditioned  to  a 
tremendous  degree  by  the  framework  In  which 
It  Is  set. 

Christianity  does  not  claim  that  the  Chris- 
tian life  Is  easy  or  ever  will  be,  but  the 
church  must  strive  to  see.  unless  religion 
Is  to  be  the  poeaesslon  of  the  few,  or  unless 
Christianity  returns  to  the  catacombs  or  the 
deserts,  that  the  average  man  lives  In  an 
environment  in  which  he  has  a  fair  chance 
to  practice  the  teaching  of  the  Master. 

The  world  cannot  remain  one-quarter 
Christian  and  three-quarters  pagan;  for  a 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  aa 
the  present  tells  us  In  suffering.  Once  again 
this  Is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  statements 
or  of  resolutions.  It  is  the  matter  of  the 
common  life  of  us  all  within  the  church. 
Have  we  such  a  consciousness  of  the  presence 
of  Ood,  of  the  impelling  summons  of  the 
Christ,  that  from  our  churches  will  go  in- 
dustrial leaders,  economists,  laborers,  farm- 
ers, men  and  women  of  every  walk  of  life 
who  in  the  name  of  Christ  are  champions  of 
a  more  Christian  social  order? 

Let  us  come  to  the  church.  Here  is  per- 
haps the  moet  distressing  fact  of  all.  The 
church  which  St.  Paul  stated  to  be  the  body 
of  Christ  Is  a  divided  and  broken  body.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  how  can  the  church 
preach  unity  to  nationa  and  men?  The  fa- 
miliar answer  la  too  true  to  be  lightly  turned 
aside:  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 

WOKLO  WANTS  CRXISTUN  LKADEXSHIP 

At  a  time  when  the  forces  of  evil  are  so 
strongly  entrenched,  when  men  and  women 
are  longing  for  clear  and  convinced  Christian 
leadership,  there  are  divisions  In  the  very 
family  of  Christ.  At  a  time  when  the  trumpet 
should  give  a  clear  and  certain  note,  there  are 
many  trumpets  and  the  notes  not  In  har- 
mony. No  words  can  effectively  describe  the 
unhappy  effect  of  this  upon  average  human- 
ity. non-Christian  as  well  as  Christian. 

I  realize  full  well  that  this  Is  a  somewhat 
brutal  simpliflcation  of  the  situation.  There 
is  the  long  history  of  the  church  which  has 
caused  this  condition.  There  are  prejudices 
to  be  overcome  and  wounds  to  be  healed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  the 
real  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
greater  cooperation  of  the  churches.  But 
what  has  been  accomplished  is  Infinitesimal 
to  what  must  be  done.  I  know  many  of  the 
tensions  and  difficulties,  but  this  cause  can- 
not be  Ignored,  on  the  lower  ground,  because 
of  plain  common  sense:  on  the  higher,  be- 
cause who  can  doubt  what  Is  the  will  of 
Christ? 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  colorless,  regimented 
uniformity,  or  a  mere  theoretical  conceived 
union,  but  a  deep  and  overpowering  unity  of 
the  spirit.  Again  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  words, 
but  of  the  character  of  the  Christian  fellow- 
ship and  of  the  vision  we  have  of  the  glory  of 
God.    Let  the  church  be  the  body  of  Christ. 
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It  may  seem  strange  to  some  that  I  have 
not  touched  ujxjn  the  special  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  of  the  episcopate.  I  assure 
you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  them.  They 
are  implicit  In  all  I  have  said.  A  blahop  baa 
the  privilege  of  being  a  pastor  to  clergy  and 
people.  He  has  upon  his  mind  and  heart  the 
spiritual  care  of  all  the  churches  He  has  im- 
portant administrative  duties,  but  they  are 
Insignificant  compared  to  the  quality  of  his 
spiritual  vision  and  leadership.  This  la  In- 
volved In  every  act,  whether  it  be  the  direc- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  confer- 
ences with  clergy,  wardens,  and  vestrymen. 
▼Isitatlons  for  confirmation  or  contacts  with 
the  community.  With  humility  and  yet  with 
piMatent  courage  he  miut  strive  to  keep  the 
dnirch  true  to  the  Master,  or  else  the  salt 
will  have  lost  Its  aafor. 

BISHOP  la  unaioNABT 

The  bishop  Is  also  a  missionary.  If  one 
may  reverse  the  figures,  he  cannot  be  con- 
tent to  minister  alone  to  the  one  within  the 
fold,  he  must  reach  out  to  the  90  and  9  who  in 
our  world  have  not  realized  the  implications 
of  Christian  disclpleship  The  bishop  must 
not  be  insistent  upon  his  authority,  and  posi- 
tion and  rights,  as  such.  The  church  Is  not 
a  club  with  certain  officers  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  help  and  comfort.  The 
church  is  a  living,  militant  missionary  force, 
glad  to  spend  and  be  spent,  not  careful  of  her 
own  prerogatives,  even  her  own  life.  Nothing 
vih'ch  Is  human  can  be  alien  to  her  purpose 
The  blahop  shoulc*  be  the  exemplar  of  this 
truth 

Perhaps  the  noblest  fact  In  our  day  is  that 
millions  of  men  and  women  everywhere  are 
giving  themselves  without  counting  the  ooet 
to  a  cause  wh'ch  they  conceive  to  be  greater 
than  they.  Whatever  their  limitations,  and 
Ihey  are  many,  they  have  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice.  They  put  to  shame  many  of 
our  complacent  self -centered  conceptions  of 
the  Christian  life.  They  will  spurn  any  in- 
stitution, no  matter  how  venerable  or  sacred, 
which  Is  Interested  merely  In  self-service,  or 
self-preservation. 

The  church  Is  the  body  of  Christ.  A  body 
Is  to  be  used,  as  was  Christ's  body— used  to 
heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  free  captives,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  not 
for  the  sake  of  social  reform  alone  but  that 
men  might  be  made  Into  the  glorious  Ijcdy 
of  their  risen  and  victorious  Lord.  That  is 
what  It  means  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  priest  or  a 
deacon  or  a  layman.  In  the  church.  We  must 
never  forget  theae  uplifting  yet  exacting 
words:    "Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ." 

nUTER    rOR    NEW    BISHOP 

My  brother:  Those  of  us  who  know  you 
will  realize  with  what  deep  regret  you  leave 
the  special  work  of  training  men  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  church.  Because  this  Is  so  vital 
In  your  eyes,  I  feel  certain  that  In  this  new 
office  you  will  find  many  opportunities  to 
further  this  same  cause.  Out  of  years  of 
study  and  of  teaching,  fundamental  truths 
of  the  word  of  Ood  have  laid  hold  upon  you 
and  you  care  deeply  that  these  truths  be 
applied  to  the  church  and  to  the  world.  With 
simplicity,  steadfastness  and  sympathetic 
understanding  you  will  labor  to  this  epd. 

Again,  those  of  ua  who  know  you  appreciate 
your  genuine  pastoral  insight  and  care. 
Clergy  of  many  points  of  view,  parishes  and 
missions  will  find  In  jrou  a  wise  counselor  and 
friend.  You  will  strive  to  make  the  church 
In  this  diocese  a  fellowship,  which  Is  the  body 
of  Christ.  Perhaps  I  can  best  express  our 
prayer  lor  you  In  the  familiar  words  of  the 
prayer  for  the  alumni  of  the  school  you  have 
Mrved  so  well — that  Ood  will  grant  unto  you 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  that  you  may  teach  Hla 
pecple  His  eternal  truth  and  the  spirit  of 
holiness  that  you  may  go  before  them  and 
lead  them  into  His  everlasting  kingdom. 
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or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  RKPRISBNTATIVW 

Thurtday.  Aprti  20.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pressure  In  the  Congress  for 
the  enactment  of  some  sort  of  a  man- 
power mobilization  bill  is  rising  again. 
The  administration  is  putting  on  all  the 
pressure  it  possibly  can  mu.ster.  It  has 
surrounded  the  whole  issue  in  a  cloud  of 
confusion  and  contradiction.  Having 
done  that,  it  now  asserts  that  since  no- 
body seems  to  understand  either  the  .sit- 
uation or  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Corps,  we  simply  must 
believe  implicitly  those  ofHcers  sent  to 
testify  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  the  manpower  of  the  Nation— 
which  includes,  of  course,  the  woman- 
power  and  the  childpov/er.  in  the  final 
analysis—must  be  brought  under  mili- 
tary control. 

The  master  technique  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  New  Deal  palace  guard 
has  been  from  the  first  to  create  so  much 
contradiction,  cross  pui-poses.  confusion, 
and  misunderstanding  as  to  leave  every- 
body with  a  sense  of  futility  when  tnring 
to  understand  the  issue — whatever  the 
is.sue  has  been— and  then  to  demand  leg- 
islation on  the  ground  that  an  emergency 
existed,  or  that  a  crisis  impended  which 
the  people  could  not  be  permitted  to 
know  about,  and  then  to  try  to  force  the 
legislation  through  the  Congress.  That 
technique  has  usually  been  successful. 
So.  as  has  been  the  practice,  the  admin- 
istration has  now  produced  another 
emergency — a  so-called  manpower  short- 
age. It  has  pulled  out  every  stop,  it  has 
used  every  chord  to  play  the  people  into 
a  sense  of  confusion,  futility,  and  be- 
wilderment, in  order  that  the  legislation 
can  be  forced  through  the  Congress. 
They  proceed  upon  the  theory  that  the 
danger  is  one  the  people  cannot  see;  that 
the  emergency  is  a  military  one  which 
the  people  caimot  be  permitted  to  know 
about;  that  the  Congress  must  simply 
take  the  word  of  the  witnesses  sent  up  to 
the  committees  to  testify  in  favor  of  the 
proposal. 

Who,  what  sane  person,  believes  for  a 
moment  that  the  oflBcers  who  come  be- 
fore the  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
testify  for  this  measure,  would  dare  do 
otherwise  than  reflect  the  views  of  higher 
authority,  if  those  officers  value  their 
rank  and  their  hopes  for  promotion? 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  military 
and  naval  officers  are  dishonest.  It  does 
mean  that  strict  military  discipline  in 
time  of  war  works  that  way — and  has  to 
work  that  way.  So  we  cannot  and  we 
must  not  take  too  seriously  the  testimony 
of  these  officers.  We  must  consider  their 
position,  the  discipline  they  are  imder, 
the  compulsions  which  beat  upon  them. 


and  remember  always  that  all  the  wis- 
dom is  not  bound  up  in  either  the  admin- 
istration  or  the  officers  under  the  admin- 
istra  tion  's  con  trol . 

Punishment,  promises,  and  persuasion 
have  worked  with  the  Congress  in  days 
gone  by,  and  the  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers certainly  are  not  to  be  blamed  if 
they — imder  very  much  more  acut«  com- 
pulsion—have to  come  to  the  Congreat 
and  testify  for  measures  which  in  their 
hearts  they  may  believe  are  not  strictly 
nece«sary  to  the  war  effort.  They  must 
reflect  the  views  of  higher  authority  or 
else. 

If  this  administration— if  the  Chlel  Ex- 
ecutive had  always  been  frank  with  tlie 
people  and  their  Congress,  the  case  would 
be  different.  If  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration had  always  been  billing  to  ac- 
knowledge its  mistakes  when  it  made 
them  and  saw  them,  the  case  would  be 
different.  If  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion had  not  sought,  under  the  guise  of 
false  emergencies  and  phony  crises,  to 
grab  and  to  retain  every  vestige  of  power 
it  could  get.  the  case  would  be  different. 
If  the  administration  were  not  now  talk- 
ing loudly  about  how  the  -^ar  controls 
must  be  continued  long  after  the  war  is 
ended,  the  case  would  be  different.  If 
the  peonle  and  the  Congress  did  not 
know — as  they  do  know — that  the  ad- 
ministration is  fUled  with  men  and 
women  whose  first  aim  and  main  pu'-pose 
is  to  overturn  our  constitutional  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  and  set  up 
in  place  thereof  a  political  oligarchy,  the 
case  would  be  different.  If  the  New  D;al 
administration  had  made  a  succet>s  of 
solving  a  single  domestic  problem,  not 
one  of  which  was  solved  but  all  of  which 
simply  were  obscured  temporarily  by  thfe 
greater  problem  of  the  war,  the  case 
would  be  different. 

This  continued  and  really  desperate 
drive  by  tlie  administration  to  put  the 
whole  populace  into  the  strait  Jacket  of 
military  control  and  discipline  is  part  of 
a  plan  by  the  administration  to  hold  its 
power  over  Government  by  any  means, 
fair  or  otherwise.  We  must  not  forget 
that  during  the  month  of  February  more 
than  415.000  weeks  of  unemployment 
compensation  was  paid.  This  numt)er  is 
increasing.  We  must  not  forget  that  to- 
day the  people  in  the  armed  services  are 
muzzled.  They  dare  not  tell  wh^t  they 
know;  they  dare  not  speak  what  they 
think ;  they  dare  not  express  their  will  in 
anything  or  on  any  subject.  There  are 
a  thousand  ways  in  which  men  may  be 
pimlshed — from  top-ranking  generals 
down  to  the  lowliest  private— if  they  of- 
fend their  Commander  in  Chief,  or  any- 
body who  has  the  ear  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief. 

Once  the  American  people  become  en- 
meshed in  such  military  control  they, 
too,  will  be  muzzled.  You  citizens  now 
listening  to  my  voice  would  be  subject  to 
the  disciplines  and  the  pressures  and  the 
punishments  and  restrictions  to  which 
other  soldiers  may  be  subjected  should 
you  express  your  will  or  dare  to  write  to 
your  Congressman,  or  publicly  voice  your 
will  about  your  Government. 
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The  New  Deal  adalnittration   faces 
probaMe  defeat  at  the  polls  next  Novein> 
ber.    Maturally  It  Is  greatly  concerned. 
It  want*  to  have  control  of  the  voters.   A 
New  Deal  defeat  will  by  no  means  result 
In  a  setback  in  this  war.    If  the  present 
Chief  Executive  were  to  resign  and  &tep 
^~^  out  of  the  White  douse  tomorrow,  the 
trained,  educated,  and  highly  capable 
naval  and  military  leaders,  planners,  and 
•tratcgista  would  go  right  on  with  this 
war,  and  even  more  efficiently,  because 
they  would  then  be  freed  of  a  lot  of  ci- 
vilian, political  influences  which  they 
now  have  to  put  up  with,  together  with 
a  lot  of  interference  which  at  the  present 
time  is  seriously  hampering  their  war 
cfforta. 

Free  speech,  free  press,  free  radio,  and 
freedom  to  vote  as  the  citizen  desires  are 
the  basis  and  the  foundation  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  consent  of  the  governed. 
The  impressment  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion is  exactly  in  contradiction  and  ut- 
terly dangerous  to  a  government  of.  by, 
and  for  the  people.  No  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed  can  possibly 
survive  if  the  public  servants  become  the 
public  masters  through  the  impressment 
of  all  the  adult  people  into  military  serv- 
ice and  military  discipline.  Our  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed — your 
ff— domjmder  the  BUI  of  Rights— can- 
not poa^Iy  stand  up  and  remain  unim- 
paired if  you  are  impressed  into  military 
service  and  placed  under  a  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  Members  of  your  Congress  must 
be  on  guard  for  your  welfare,  because  it 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
and  over  again  in  the  last  dosen  years 
that  the  New  Deal  administration  Is  in- 
satiable in  its  lust  for  power;  that  the 
Bitantic  bureaucracy  which  has  taken 
root  and  flourished  under  this  New  Deal 
administration  will  hold  to  its  powers 
wUl  further  entrench  itself.  wiU  never 
yield  up  its  fat  jobs  and  its  control  of 
the  people's  money,  government,  and 
hberties  until  it  is  wrenched  loose  by  the 
people  themselves. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now,  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  this  proposal  to  mobilize 
the  man  and  woman  power  of  this  Na- 
tion under  mUitery  control  is  not  neces- 
sary, that  It  Is  a  most  dangerous  threat 
to  your  Ubertles.  that  it  is  the  longest 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  free  gov- 
ermnent  and  the  establishment  of  dic- 
tatorship in  this  Nation  that  has  been 
contemplated  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  penned.    In  that  step 
1/  we  take  It,  we  will  cast  away  all  the 
heritage  of  freedom  and  self-government 
our  forefathers  fought  and  bled  and  sac- 
rtfloed  and  toiled  to  give  us.     We  will 
betray  them:  we  will  betray  our  pos- 
terity.   K  we  take  this  step  of  impressing 
tte  dvUian  population  of  this  Nation 
into  military  control,  we  will  betray  the 
men  and  women  now  fighting  on  the 
batUefronts  of  the  world  to  turn  back 
dictatorship  and  oppression  and  tyranny 
from  abroad. 

Our  civil  poptilatlon  has  not  lost  Its 
Intelligence.  The  people  of  this  coun- 
try itiU  in  civilian  status  have  not  lost 
their  power  to  cooperate.  We  have  not 
lost  otii-  patriotism,  nor  our  will  to  win 
this  war.     We  need  to  be  told  what  to 


do— and  the  admix  istration  has  not  told 
us.  We  should  be  told  why  things  need 
to  be  done  and  the  administration  has 
not  told  us.  Whe  lever  we  ask  the  rea- 
sons for  this  establ  Ishment  of  a  military 
dictatorship  in  tliii  Nation,  we  are  met 
by  the  old,  threadlare.  over-jvorked  ex- 
cuse that  the  reaso  is  are  military  secrets 
which  cannot  be  tc  Id  the  people. 
This  concealmen  :  of  all  essential  facts 
aot  an  accident;  it  is 
a  plan.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  i  >eed  to  know  military 
secrets  which  wou  d  be  of  value  to  the 


from  the  people  is 
a  part  of  a  design. 


losing  the  war.    It 


election.  They  are 
that  they  may  be 
and  that  the  real  p 
Inations,  their  ma 
their  manipulations 
of  the  war  effort 


need  to  know  the 
he  ends  sought,  and 

they  will  find  them- 
those  in  the  admin- 
mt  will  not  enlighten 


enemy.      They   dc 
aims,  the  designs, 
the  things  to  whicl 
selves  obligated  by 
istration  who  can. 
them. 

The  last  desperslte  hope  of  the  New 
Deal  administration  to  hold  its  power 
and  Its  control  ov^  the  people  lies  in 
this  proposal  to  foi  ce  the  civiliar.  popu- 
lation into  milita^  service.  So  keep 
awake,  my  friends. 

All  this  hullabal<k)  and  uproar  by  the 
administration  abcut  the  so-called  ne- 
cessity  for  mobiliza  ion  of  civilian  man- 
power  by  no  meais  indicates  we  are 


Just  means  the  New 


Dealers  see  that  th(  y  are  losing  the  next 


terrified  by  the  fact 
thrown  out  of  office 
cture  of  their  mach- 
administration,  and 
of  Government  and 
for  selfish  pxirposes 


will  be  exposed.  When  that  time  comes 
a  lot  of  people  now  riding  high  in  power 
will  be  skulking  In  ihe  dark  comers,  try- 
ing to  escape  the  I  public  eye  and  the 
public  anger  for  tkieir  mishandling  of 
the  grandest  Govfemment,  the  finest 
people,  and  the  moit  wonderful  country 
Divine  Providence  ( ver  provided  a  great 
segment  of  the  hun  lan  race. 

We  should  all  remember  the  warning 
words  of  that  gi  eat  American  and 
."jtatesman.  Edwar^  Uvingston,  who 
said: 

tir 


The  glocs  of  zeal 
always  spread  over 
the  people  are 
that  zeal  as  a  brilllanjt 
their  favor  which, 
light,  would  be  fount 
rights.    In  no 
easily  produced  as  In 
spirit.   Inseparable 
the  Illusion,  and  a 
in  many  instances 
Is  rewarded  with 
would  make  a  tyrant 


8  :ts 
somet  mes 


govern  ment 


Confressnun    Gavin , 
Answered  On  Cri  icisnn 
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O' 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nx&s 


the  public  service  Is 

of  oppression,  and 

made  to  consider 

exertion  of  energy  in 

w4en  viewed  in  Its  true 

a  fatal  blow  to  their 

Is  this  effect  so 

a  free  republic;  party 

fr^m   its   existence,   aids 

ar  leader  is  allowed 

lm|}unlty — and  sometimes 

r  acta  which 

remble  on  his  throne. 


of    PenDijivaua, 
ofO.P.A. 


IN  THS  HOUSS  OF 

Thursday, 
Mr.  PATMAN.    M 


UEPRBSENTATIVES 


April  20.  1944 

.  Speaker,  the  Hon< 


orable  Leon  H.  Gavi  w,  of  Pennsylvania, 


yesterday  cited  the  number  of  lawyers 
employed  by  O.  P.  A. — 298  in  Washing- 
ton, and  1,443  in  the  field— at  a  total  cost 
of  $5,873,000,  and  stated  that  if  Admin- 
istrator Chester  Bowles  wants  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  money  he  will  re- 
duce the  personnel  of  his  legal  staff  sev- 
eral hundred  and  not  alone  save  the 
American  taxpayer  considerable  money, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  headaches. 

Does  Mr.  Gavh*  realize  that  O.  P.  A. 
is  controlling  8,000.000  prices  in  3,000.- 
000  business  establishments,  and  is  con- 
trolling rents  in  14,000,000  rented  quar- 
ters? Does  he  realize  that  setting  up 
controls  and  not  enforcing  them  penal- 
izes the  loyal  95  percent  of  our  business 
concerns  but  rewards  the  black-market 
operators? 

Black-market  operators  in  gasoline 
are  robbing  loyal  car  owners  of  a  gallon 
of  gasoline  every  10  days.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  want  to  en- 
courage that  by  reducing  the  already 
inadequate  staff  fighting  to  thwart  these 
black-market  operators? 

Does  he  know  that  almost  3  percent 
of  the  present  cost  of  living  is  made  up 
of  charges  over  celling  prices  roughly 
for  every  1  percent  reduction  in  prices 
saves  a  billion  dollars  to  the  people  of 
the  Nation  as  consumers  and  as  tax- 
payers? 

What  O.  P.  A.  needs  is  not  fewer  en- 
forcement people  but  a  redoubled  en- 
forcement effort.  Any  move  to  cut 
O.  P.  A.'s  enforcement  staff  as  an  econ- 
omy move  would  be  penny-wise  and 
hundred-dollar-foolish.  The  American 
people  as  consumers  and  taxpayers  not 
only  want  price  control  to  protect  their 
pocketbooks  and  rationing  regulations 
to  give  everyone  a  fair  share  of  scarce 
commodities.  They  want  those  regula- 
tions enforced.  They  want  no  cut  in 
O.  P.  A.  attorneys  which  will  prevent  a 
vigorous  hunting  down  of  black-market 
operators  from  one  end  of  the  Nation  to 
the  other. 

I  really  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  could  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  his  proposal  or  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  have  made  it. 

TACTICS   or  THOSX   WHO   OFFOSX   PUCX   CONTBOL 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Gavin  J  is  opposed  to 
price  control,  but  the  tactics  he  is  using 
are  identical  with  the  tactics  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  price  control  and  stabiliza- 
tion. Those  who  have  always  opposed 
price  control  are  very  much  like  the  iso- 
lationists; they  have  not  changed  their 
views;  they  have  only  changed  their 
tactics. 

Many  who  are  opposed  to  this  act, 
which  has  saved  us  from  riiinous  or  run- 
away inflation,  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  make  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
impossible.  Impracticable,  or  just  as  weak 
as  they  can  make  it.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  law  dlrectinr  the 
President  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living, 
keep  down  the  cost  of  the  war.  and  pre- 
vent inflation.  Then  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  majority  vote— the 
Republicans  voted  solidly  and  a  few 
Democrats  joined  them— reduced  the  ap- 
propriation of  O.  P.  A.  to  such  an  extent 
that  effective  enforcement  of  the  law 
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was  practically  Impossible.  By  this 
amendment  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
was  at  least  considerably  crippled.  The 
House  of  Representatives  also  voted  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  $6,000,000  appro- 
priation for  O.  W.  L,  known  as  the  Do- 
mestic Branch  of  O.  W.  I.  which,  in  effect, 
greatly  crippled  the  only  organization  in 
our  Government  charged  with  the  duty 
of  warning  the  people  against  run-away 
inflation. 

Now  different  Members  are  coming 
forward  with  amendments,  no  one  of 
which  would  probably  destroy  the  act; 
but  if  all  of  them,  or  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  them  were  adopted,  we  would  have 
no  price  control  or  stabilization  in  this 
country. 

Why  should  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania say  that  the  number  of  at- 
torneys in  O.  P.  A.  should  be  reduced 
SO  percent?  Why  should  he  not  say  50 
or  90  percent?  What  does  he  base  his 
information  on?  Could  he  not  also  Just 
as  intelligently  say  that  all  departments 
in  our  Government  should  be  reduced 
30  or  90  percent,  or  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  should  have  their  appropria- 
tions tor  office  assistance  reduced  bv  the 
same  amount?  Such  statements  not 
based  upon  a  knowledge  and  i4>praisal 
of  the  actual  facts  are  calculated  to  do 
much  harm.  The  Price  Control  Act 
should  be  considered  from  a  nonpollti- 
cal  standpoint.  It  involves  too  much  for 
any  one  party  to  try  to  gain  a  political 
advantage  by  (^ipoeing  it.  or  attempting 
to  emasculate  it  in  any  way. 


It  Needs  Lookmf  Into 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoxnnAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  17, 1844 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  In 
hand  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  14,  1944,  en- 
tiUed  "It  Needs  Looking  Into."  and  I  ask 
that  this  editorial  be  reproduced  in  full 
at  this  point: 

R  mOMI  LOOKIN 0  XMTO 

Backed  by  the  high  prestige  of  Oeoeral 
Arnold  and  the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  Coatello 
bill  to  commiflslon  as  Army  pilots  the  women 
members  of  the  WASPS  (Women's  Airforce 
Service  Pilots)  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  Is  now 
awaiting  a  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Rules  Committee  very  wisely  U 
delaying  Its  approval.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  about  this  WASP  program  that  would 
stand  more  examination.  The  House  Civil 
Service  Investigating  Committee,  for  one 
thing,  has  not  completed  Its  own  inquiry,  be- 
gun some  time  ago,  as  to  the  need  and  th« 
baavy  expense  involved  In  the  present  organ- 
iHttion. 

The  main  question  is  why  the  Army  Air 
Forces  are  dcing  away  with  the  services  of 
literally  thousands  of  experienced  civilian 
male  pilots,  which  it  used  In  its  own  pilot 
training  program,  and  Is  taking  on  the 
WASPS^wlth  the  thought  of  increasing  their 
number— for  duties  that  these  men.  In  the 


opinion  of  eompctant  authorities  ai«  waU 
able  to  perform.  Why  should  a  youag 
woman,  after  a  hundred  hours  or  so  of  train- 
ing, be  a  better  or  more  useful  pUot  for  ferry- 
ing, target  towing,  etc..  than  men  with 
thousands  of  hours  of  flying  time,  who  have 
instructors'  rating?  Except  for  thoee  needed 
for  combat  service  In  the  ground  forces,  they 
are  already  available  for  the  same  type  of 
auxUUry  service  that  the  WASPS  are  fiuiilah- 
Ing. 

There  is  general  praise  for  the  spirit  and 
the  competence  of  the  women  flyers  In  the 
WASPS.  But  the  manifest  waste  of  trained 
pUots,  the  rather  arbitrary  treatnwnt  these 
men  have  suffered  already  at  the  hands  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  relatively  high  ex- 
pense of  training  women  pilots  together  with 
this  gesture  of  setting  up  a  separate  female 
air  force  (Instead  of  giving  pilot  training  to 
WACS)  suggests  ^he  need  for  a  far  more  care- 
ful inquiry  Into  the  whole  bacitgTound  of 
this  plan  than  has  been  furnished  up  to  this 
time.  Certainly,  the  Rtiles  Committee  Is  well 
advised  to  take  its  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Service  of  the 
United  States  Army  is  headed  by  a  bril- 
liant and  devoted  disciple  of  aerial  war- 
fare. Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Working  alozigside  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air 
is  Lt.  Gen.  Henry  H,  Arnold  who  has  lit- 
erally given  his  life  to  development  of  the 
Air  Force  of  the  Army.  It  has  been  dur- 
ing the  time  of  General  Arnold  as  com- 
manding general  that  the  Air  Force  has 
grown  from  a  few  himdred  planes  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  airplanes  of 
every  kind  and  description  which  com- 
prises the  greatest  air  armada  that  any 
nation  has  seen.  Remarkable  work  has 
been  done  by  these  two  high  Army  offi- 
cials and  those  working  with  them,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  war  will  be  much  shorter 
and  many  an  American  soldier  will  owe 
his  life  to  the  drive  and  the  sustaining 
power  of  our  Air  Force. 

In  one  respect,  I  feel  that  the  Army  Air 
Force  has  not  measured  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  its  history  or  its  prestige. 
I  refer  to  the  war-training  program;  and 
more  particularly  to  the  5,000  men  who 
were  taken  Into  the  Air  Force  volim- 
tarlly  and  were  given  training  as  pilots 
In  the  flying  of  planes. 

Originally,  some  14,000  men  were  re- 
cruited by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity imder  a  mandate  from  the  War  De- 
partment and  were  given  civil  aeronau- 
tics flying  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  outset,  these  men  trained  at  their 
own  expense,  paying  for  their  own  food 
and  other  expenses.  Many  of  them 
trained  as  much  as  18  months  and  have 
had  hundreds  of  hours  flying  in  various 
types  of  planes. 

In  July  of  last  year,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics training  program  was  discontinued, 
and  the  Army  then  culled  out  thousands 
of  these  student  flyers,  releasing  most  of 
them  from  service.  The  remaining  4,800 
men  who  were  considered  qualified  were 
formally  inducted  into  the  United  States 
Army  and  were  sent  to  training  camps 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  they  completed  pilot 
training  they  would  be  eligible  for  com- 
missions in  the  Army.  On  January  15, 
1944.  these  camps  were  closed  down  by 
the  Army  within  Just  a  few  days  of  the 
graduation  of  many  of  these  men.  It  is 
now  impossible  for  them  to  finish  the 


training  course,  the  camps  havinc  been 
cfcMed;  and  the  Army  propoaes  to  com- 
miSBion  some  of  these  men,  i^ace  other* 
in  the  glider  program,  and  the  bulk  of 
them  it  expects  to  use  on  work  of  a  me- 
chanical nature,  including  sheet-metal 
work. 

The  men  are  naturally  discouraged. 
They  have  trained  for  many  long  months. 
They  expected  to  be  pilots  and  commis> 
sloned  officers.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
structors and  supervisors.  They  have 
hundreds  of  hours  In  the  air.  They  are 
men  of  ability  and  standing  with  an  am- 
bition which  our  institutions  encourage 
and  which  naturally  springs  from  the 
heart  of  every  American  desiring  to  make 
a  real  record  In  his  work.  The  action  of 
the  Army  in  closing  down  these  camps 
when  many  of  these  men  were  within  a 
few  days  of  finishing  the  course  has  had 
the  effect  of  removing  the  goal  toward 
which  they  have  worked  and  fought  for 
many  months,  and  it  has  taken  their 
morale  from  them.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  War  Department  will  reconsider  Its 
pilot  program  and  will  give  these  men 
who  are  already  trained  and  ready  for 
real  service  to  the  Nation  an  opportunity 
of  using  the  training  laboriously  given 
to  them  by  the  Government  at  great  ex- 
pense. They  are  entitled  to  this  oppor- 
tunity and  to  a  commission  as  an  officer 
In  the  Army  when  they  have  successfully 
completed  their  training. 


Antt-PoU-Tax  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  M  iMiiatppi 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BEPRXSKNTATIVX8 

Thursday,  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Westmoreland  Observer,  of  Qreens- 
burg.  Pa.: 


AMTI-POLL-TAX  BIIX — WUBIHiair  XXPUBUCSKS 
PLATING  WCTH  IlKX  IN  StTPPOKTIKC  TBI*  UN- 
CONSTTrCTtONAL    BIU. 

When  the  Congress  reconvenes  one  of  the 
first  bills  that  will  be  dumped  onto  the  floor 
is  the  antl-poU-tax  bill,  aimed  solely  at  the 
Southern  States.  The  bill  is  obvioiuly  un- 
constitutional, it  Is  arousing  wide  resentment 
among  our  feUow  citizens  In  the  Southern 
States,  and  disunity  throughout  the  country. 
And  in  the  past  when  this  bill  was  before 
another  Congress  Its  only  result  was  the  wast- 
ing of  the  valuable  time  of  national  legMa- 
ture. 

The  bill  is  demagogic  and  naturally  would 
have  the  backing  of  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. It  is  unquestionably  Communist 
sponsored.  So  far,  so  what?  In  other  words, 
what  do  we  expect  from  the  New  Deal  •Com- 
mxmlst  cabal? 

Well  there  Is  a  peculiarity  and  that  Is  the 
Republican  support  It  Is  receiving  from  a 
ntmiber  of  northern  Republican  Members, 
both  Senators  and  Representatives. 

Why  do  these  Republicans,  who  expect  to 
have  as  one  of  the  principal  plunks  In  tbelr 
1944  platform  the  reaffirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciples contained  In,  and  abecHute  sumwtt  of 
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the  Constitution  permit  themselTcs  to  ht- 
oome  coeponson  with  the  New  Deal-Com- 
munUt  clique  In  pushing  antl-poU-taz  leg- 
tolation  at  tbU  time? 

Do  these  Republicans  think  that  they  can 
get  some  of  the  Communist-labor  element 
support  away  from  'heir  New  Deal  opponents 
this  fall?  A  fat  chance  they  will  have  of 
doing  that.  But  they  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  disgust  and  discourage  a  lot  of 
thoughtful  citizens,  both  in  and  out  of  labor, 
who  may  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  vot« 
at  aU. 

It  seems  to  us  sheer  stupidity  for  Republl. 
can  Members  of  Congress  to  permit  them- 
selvM  to  become  Involved  In  this  acrimonious. 
and  highly  explosive  interparty  Democrat 
brawl.  Why  dont  the  Republicans  remain 
•loof  from  this  matter  and  cling  to  the  liter- 
al precept  of  the  Constitution?  Thus  they 
bave  much  to  gain  and  absolutely  nothing  to 
lOM,  cither  individually  or  collectively. 

It  Is  a  trite  phrase  that  southerners  would 
as  soon  vote  for  the  devil  as  a  Rspubllcan. 
This  is  not  true,  and  the  fact  is  borne  out  by 
not  too  distant  history.  The  South  bolted 
Al  Smith  in  1928  when  the  grievances  were  as 
nothing  when  compared  to  the  studied  In- 
sults which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  po- 
Utlooa  of  that  section  particularly  during  the 
fourth  term.  Are  the  Republicans  so  politi- 
cally dumb  as  not  to  see  the  possibilities  of 
•uch  a  policy? 

Then  there  is  another  phase  of  this  anti- 
poll-tax  issue,  smd  this,  as  likely  as  not.  may 
^  the  real  motive  behind  the  New  Deal-Com- 
munltt  move  in  precipitating  this  fight  in 
Coogreaa  at  this  time,  and  that  Is  to  encour- 
age the  Congress  to  discredit  itself  in  the 
eyea  of  the  people  by  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
debate  over  what  is  after  all  a  rather  minor 
matter,  thus  wasting  precious  time  that 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  vital  affairs  of  the 
war  and  the  coming  peace,  and  the  immedi- 
ate problems  which  press  upon  Congress  for 
relief  of  bureaucratic  oppression  of  our  citi- 
cenry. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  licked  itself  In  1940; 
It  can  do  it  again  In  1944. 


Lease-Laid  Rnmors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  MOKTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRXSENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  FOLOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
temve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oio.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  April  18, 
1M4. 

Lsaas-Lcm  ivMoas 

It  la  always  dtfflcult  to  undo  completely 
the  mischief  dona  by  vicious  gossip,  mean 
and  irrasponsible  nunort.  and  brazen  inatnu- 
•ttons  and  innuandoM  earefully  calculaUd 
to  injur*  a  oian'a  rtputatton  or  baamlrch 
an  booast  cause.  Unfortunauiy,  to  some 
the  truth  too  oft«n  sasms  laaa  ap- 
.  and  escltlng  than  its  maretrtcloue 
opposite,  so  that  to  naU  down  the  latter 
and  get  nd  of  it  permanently  la  by  no  means 
an  easy  taU.  Tb«  thing  dies  hard:  it  has 
■MM  Uvaa  than  a  cat;  it  neade  to  b«  struck 
tfovB  aol  eoae  but  many  ttaai  before  it  is 
finally  burled  and  forgotten. 

A  notable  case  in  point  u  the  recurring 
epate  of  rumors  about  the  operations  of 
leaai  land,  rrom  time  to  time  we  hsve  been 
told  all  sorts  of  nonsense  In  connection  with 
tbia   vital    wartime    pooling    and   reciprocal 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

Ol '  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tfiursdai 


April  20.  1944 


Mr.  REES  of  Sansas.  Ii^.  Speaker, 
reports  have  apj  eared  in  the  press  re- 
cently stating  thi  t  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  ipr  several  weeks  been 
considering  legislation  to  simplify  in- 
come-tax reporti  Of  course,  these  re- 
ports should  be  iflmplifled.  There  Is  no 
question  about  U.  The  people  of  the 
country  demandl It.  They  should  not 
have  been  permit  ted  to  become  so  com 
plicated  and  conf  islng  In  the  first  place. 
Neither  should  s^  many  reports  be  re- 
quired. 

I  am  asking  thelWays  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Ho  ise  to  hold  open  hear* 
Inss  on  this  leglilatlon  so  Members  of 
Congress  and  oth<  rs  Interested  may  have 
a  chance  to  express  their  views  and  offer 
suggestions. 


I  have  confidence  in  the  membership 
of  this  great  committee,  but  it  must  be 
observed  that  when  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  brings  legislation  to  the 
House  it  comes  under  a  closed  rule. 
Members  are  not  permitted  under  such 
rule  to  offer  amendments.  Members  of 
the  committee  insist  it  is  the  only  way 
to  handle  the  situation.  As  I  have  said, 
we  are  all  in  favor  of  simplifying  tax  re- 
turns. I  see  no  reason  either  why  some 
40,000,000  people  who  receive  salary  and 
wage  Incomes  should  be  required  to  file 
reports  or  why  those  who  do  file  them 
should  furnish  3  or  4  additional  reports 
during  the  year.  Furthermore,  if  we 
are  going  to  enact  such  legislation — and 
we  certainly  ought  to  do  it — then  it 
should  be  made  effective  right  away  and 
not  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
Its  industry  and  perseverance.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  we  followed 
this  great  committee  in  supporting  leg- 
islation that  resulted  in  a  lot  of  compli- 
cations and  confusion.  Much  of  the 
complication,  of  course,  came  about  be- 
cause the  committee  and  Members  of 
Congress  were  anxious  to  collect  taxes 
from  every  source  available  and  try,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  had  this  mat- 
ter under  consideration  for  2  o-  3  months. 
It  seems  to  me  that  during  that  time,  or 
even  now,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  question.  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter  and  one  in  which  the 
entire  public  is  deeply  interested  and 
concerned. 


Soldiers  Fed  Propafanda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotjai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  Wednesday.  April 
19.  It  is  an  interview  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Pattl  Shafer.  an  able  and 
highly  regarded  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 
SoLDXxaa  Ped  PaorAOANDA.  Bats  RntncNTATivs 
SKAm 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Represenutlve  eHAna,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan, ranking  member  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  ComnWttee.  yesUrday  announced  toe 
will  call  on  the  committee  to  investigate  Hew 
Deal  political  propagandising  in  the  Army, 

The  Michigan  Congreasman  said  he  bad  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  members  of 
tha  armed  eervtees  protesting  slurs  against 
AmertcanJem  and  the  Bepublican  Party  and 
promotion  of  foreigners  and  the  fourth  term. 


r»  iraw  DaALieac 
"The  pattern  of  propaganda  for  the  Hew 

Deal  and  the  fourth  tenns  is  at  last  becoming 

clearly  defined."  Smapo  said.    "It  has,  in  fact, 

become  a  major  military  activity. 
"Soldiers  have  even  been  sent  off  to  battle 

Improperly    trained    and    IneOciently    com- 
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manded,  but  the  Army  has  founo  time  to 
cram  enlisted  men  and  officers  alike  with 
Internationalism.  The  men  may  not  know 
how  to  shoot  propeiiy.  but  they  should  be 
able  to  spout  at  length  about  the  New  Deal 
new  world  order. 

"Prom  the  day  of  induction  the  recruit  la 
fed  New  Deallsm  and  foreignism  at  orienta- 
tion talks  and  through  various  courses  at 
Army  schools.  And  the  propaganda  mUls 
grind  out  bales  of  material  for  his  leisure 
hours." 

PSOPAOAMOA    MOVIXa    TOO 

"Soldier  reading  is  heavUy  larded  with  ad- 
ministratloo  propaganda  in  official,  aemicffl- 
cial  and  private  publications.  Movies  of  the 
documentary  type  are  loaded  to  the  sound 
track  with  propaganda. 

"Worse  than  all  of  this  Is  political  perse- 
cution sly  and  open,  of  those  who  oppose 
the  New  Deal  and  its  ruah  toward  dictatorship 
not  leas  vicious  than  what  the  soldier  is  being 
trained  to  fight  abroad." 

BHAnca  aaid  he  had  letters  to  support  his 
charges.  He  said  he  will  take  precautions  to 
protect  the  identity  of  the  writers  in  any 
investigation  by  the  Hou«e  committee  ao  that 
they  will  not  suffer  New  Deal  reprisals. 

QtneTioKSD  Asoirr  bis  vots 

One  of  the  letters  from  an  Iowa  soldier  told 
of  being  questioned  about  his  voting  by 
Army  Intelligence. 

"I  was  one  of  the  few  soldiers  who  voted 
in  the  elections  In  Iowa  by  means  of  the  ab- 
sentee ballot."  he  wrote.  "Prior  to  the  date  of 
voting  I  was  called  to  the  intelligence  oOoex 
and  the  first  question  he  asked  me  was: 

"  'Did  you  make  a  remark  in  the  barracks 
that  you  were  going  to  vote  only  for  those 
candidates  who  were  isolationists  in  Iowa?' 
(I  cannot  quote  his  exact  words,  however.)" 

Several  soldiers  have  written  to  tell  how 
they  were  hauled  up  before  their  command- 
ing officers  and  asked  if  they  were  ever  mem- 
bers of  America  First.  pre-Pearl  Harbor  or- 
ganization opposed  to  intervention.  Many 
who  answered  in  the  affirmative  feel  that  they 
w6-e  marked  for  heavy  work  details. 

POKn   FUN    AT   tBOLATIOinSTB 

All  soldiers,  said  Bhatee,  are  forced  to  see 
an  alleged  orientation  film,  "Prelude  to  War," 
which  makes  fun  of  isolationists.  Soldiers 
write,  he  said,  that  they  wish  that  they  could 
q>end  as  much  time  on  the  rifle  range  as  they 
have  t>een  forced  to  spend  in  seeing  this  fUm 
so  that  they  could  be  more  fit  for  battle. 

Many  soldiers  complain  against  ridiculing 
of  Republicans  in  so-caUed  orientation  lec- 
tures. They  add  that  they  have  found  that  It 
doea  not  pay  to  fight  back. 

SBana  recalled  that  in  a  recent  orientation 
talk  to  draftees,  a  naval  petty  officer  smeared 
Representative  Hoitman  (Republican),  of 
Michigan,  after  he  learned  that  most  of  the 
•00  draftees  before  him  came  from  the  Con- 
gressman's district. 

CALLS  rr  Teaarrrmo 

"This  Is  but  a  amall  part  of  the  picture," 
SRAraa  said.  "The  extent  of  this  calculated 
war  agalaec  the  mind  of  the  American  soldier 
IS  terrtfylBg.  One  gets  the  impression  tbst  It 
is  far  mon  important  to  the  New  Dsaien 
than  the  war  against  Hitler  or  HU-oblto. 

"I  believe  tlis  committee  should  seek  to 
find  o«t  how  OMiab  or  this  u  diasted  from 
Waehington  and  bow  much  u  due  to  Mew 
Deal  oMeers.  X  am  eertolo  that  New  Deal 
ofleen  could  not  plug  for  ttoe  eauee  If  tbey 
were  not  enoouraged  by  tbe  Mew  Dealees  in 
Washington 

"The  committee  should  also  propose  eCee- 
tive  measures  to  bait  this  un-American  pr^ 
eechjra.* 


JaMs  BoduuuD,  Fifteenth  President  •£ 
tbe  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  BOtTTH  CASOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUfil  OF  RSPRESENTATIVIB 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RicoBD.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Arthur  Cornwall,  yeoman, 
second  class.  United  Suites  Naval  Re- 
serve: 

James  Buchanan,  the  only  Prealdent  of  ths 
United  SUtes  who  died  a  bachelor,  was  born 
153  years  ago  at  a  place  called  Stony  Batter 
in  Franklin  County,  Pa  .  at  the  foot  of  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Alleghenies. 

President  Buchanan's  father.  James,  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
SUtss  in  1783  He  was  a  poor  man  when  hs 
cams  to  America,  but  through  industry  and 
peraeverance  he  acquired  considerable  prop- 
erty. Five  years  after  his  arrival  he  married 
Elizabeth  Speer.  of  Adams  County,  Pa.  He 
and  his  young  wife  became  pioneers  in  Amer- 
ican civilization,  and  they  built  a  rude  log 
cabin  where  James  Buchanan.  Pennsylvania's 
only  United  States  President,  was  bom  on 
April  23.  1791. 

The  pioneer  Buchanan  was  a  prominent 
man  in  his  county  and  exercised  a  large  share 
of  influence.  He  had  an  excellent  English 
education,  and  so  fuUy  understood  the  ad- 
vantagea  to  be  derived  from  one  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  that  he  early  resolved  that 
his  son  should  receive  it.  The  mother  of 
President  Buchanan  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mental  ability,  and  although  she  had  not 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  superior  educa- 
tion, she  was  dutinguished  for  her  intelU- 
gence  and  remarkable  literary  taste.  To  his 
mother's  influence,  the  President  was  greatly 
Indebted. 

In  1798.  the  Buchanans  moved  to  the  vU- 
lage  of  Mercersburg,  where  young  Jamea  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Englifh,  Latin, 
and  Greek.  His  progress  in  his  studies  was 
exceedingly  rapid,  and  he  entered  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  when  he  was  14.  Be  Im- 
mediately took  rank  among  the  moat  out- 
standing students.  He.  therefore,  rose  rap- 
Idly  In  the  estimation  of  his  teachers  and  his 
fellow  pupUs.  He  graduated  in  1809,  at  the 
age  of  18. 

At  this  period  of  his  life.  President 
Buchanan  was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful.  So 
dextrous  was  he  with  his  rifle  that,  like  a 
tru«  backwoodsman,  hs  considered  it  a  dis- 
grace to  go  home  with  squirrels  or  similar 
game,  unless  ths  ball  had  been  sent  with 
unerring  precision  directly  through  th»  hsad. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  vigorous, 
early  training  had  been  tlie  aMaas  of  giving 
him  that  wonderful  soduraaMS,  which  so 
remarkably  distinguished  him  la  after  life 
as  a  public  man. 

In  December  iaO0  James  Buebanaa  eom- 
menosd  tbe  ftudy  of  law  In  the  oAoe  of 
James  Hopkins.  Esq.,  of  Lancaster,  and  was 
admlttsd  to  ths  i>ar  November  17.  1»12, 
when  he  wss  a  little  over  31  years  old.  Be 
Immediately  roes  rapidly  In  bis  prafswton. 
Prom  tbe. day  he  wss  admlttsd  to  ths  bar 
until  bs  finally  retired  from  the  lefal  pro* 
fesslon,  bis  was  a  series  of  siiceesslve  tri- 
umphs. Hs  was  poor,  and  necessity  de- 
mandsd  that  exertion  which  soon  mads  him 


tbe  rival  and  equal  of  the  best  lawyers  In 
Pennsylvania. 

He  retired  in  1881.  having  accumulated  a 
eoaqMtenoe  by  his  steady  devotion  to  b\isl- 
nsas  and  the  superiority  in  his  profeaalon, 
which  hia  commanding  talents  had  given 
him.  Thus  the  log-cabin  boy,  born  in  a  wUd 
rocky  gorge  of  the  Allegheny  MotinUins.  at  • 
ths  early  age  of  40  years,  waa  ths  architect 
of  hla  own  fortune,  and  he  became  the  ad- 
miration and  pride  of  his  native  State. 

Only  once  after  he  left  his  profession  oould 
he  l>e  prevaUed  upon  to  again  appear  at  the 
bar.  This  was  in  the  cause  of  an  aged  widow. 
It  was  an  action  of  ejectment  which  involved 
aU  her  little  property.  The  caae  waa  a  diffi- 
cult one  and.  tschnically,  decidedly  agalnat 
the  unfortunate  woman.  To  the  surprise  and 
astonishment  of  everyone,  he  succeeded  in 
eeubllshlng  her  title  to  the  property  in 
question.  The  poor  woman  was  overjoyed 
and  overwhelmed  her  benefactor  with  expres- 
sions of  gratefulness,  and  oflers  of  remunera- 
tion. He.  howevsr.  would  accept  nothing  for 
hla  services. 

In  the  War  of  18ia  bs  enrolled  aa  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  and  his  company  was  command- 
ed by  Judge  Henry  Shlppen.  They  marched 
to  Baltimore  and  served  under  the  command 
of  MaJ  Charles  s.  Rldgeley  untU  they  were 
honorably  discharged. 

He  was  elected  to  tbe  Seventeenth  Con- 
greas  in  tbe  fall  of  1830.  and  took  hU  aeat 
in  1821  This  was  Immediately  succeeding 
the  stormy  session  of  1820.  when  the  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  the  admission  of  Missouri 
had  been  adjiisted  by  the  adoption  of  the  first 
concession  ever  made  to  the  antl -slavery  or 
abolition  sentiment  of  the  country. 

Congressman  Buchanan  quickly  took  rank 
among  the  most  Industrious  and  capable 
Members  of  the  House,  which  waa  composed 
of  the  ever  memorable  names  of  McDuffie, 
Joel  R.  Poinsett.  John  Randolph.  Philip  P. 
Barbour.  Andrew  Stevenson.  Louis  McLane. 
and  others  equally  distinguished. 

The  first  set  speech  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
delivered  in  Congress  was  upon  a  bill  making 
appropriations  to  the  military  for  some 
deficiencies  that  had  occurred  in  the  Indian 
Department. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Congreaa.  which  con- 
vened on  December  1,  1823.  Congrtesmsn 
Buchanan  had  as  colleagues  Daniel  Webster 
of  MassachtisetU  and  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

He  was  a  close  friend,  admirer,  and  ardent 
supporter  of  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was 
elected  President  In  1808.  Through  all  ths 
storms  of  detraction  and  abuse  which  wars 
poured  upon  President  Jackson,  ss  no  man 
had  ever  before  been  assailed  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Buchanan  stood  his  firm,  luwavering 
friend.  However.  Jackson  and  his  loyal 
friends  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  and 
Inaugtirated  the  most  gloriotu  democratic  ad- 
ministration since  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

At  the  close  of  this  seMlon.  March  8.  101. 
James  Buchanan  volunUrily  retired  from 
Congress  Bs  bad  basn  a  coostont  Member 
since  1831. 

Ten  suooesBivs  years  of  active  senrloe  la  ttie 
popular  breach  of  the  National  Tegislstw 
necessarily  gives  a  man  a  tboaottili  ••• 
qualnuncs  with  ths  details  of  HffrtitfffH. 
and  If  be  bs  an  Individual  of  svso  ORttaMy 
sefadty  bs  must  bs  quaiifled  for  aaora  la* 
sponsibls  positions 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  ssy  thaS  . 

Buchanan  woa  bis  position  la  tbe 

of  the  people  by  tbe  laborious  Industry  of  a 
long  life  dsvotsd  to  tbelr  Intsrssts.  snd  by 
tbe  posssssloa  ol  tboee  qusliuss  both  of 
bsad  and  basrt,  wblcb  quaiiflsd  blm  for  re- 
taining, in  so  rsmarksbls  a  degree,  tbelr  aoA> 
fldence. 


r. 
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Sbortlf  after  Mr.  Buchanan  retired  from 
Oonfrea  be  was  honored  by  President  An- 
drew Jackson  with  the  appointment  as  Mln- 
teter  to  Ruaela.  For  3  yeara  he  fllled  thla 
mportant  position  with  distinction. 

After  bU  return  from  Russia  In  1833  he 
was  elected  to  nu  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
SUtM  Senate  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Wtlkins.  He  took  his  seat  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1834. 

He  had  left  Congress  just  as  the  storm, 
which  the  rigid  principles  of  General  Jackson 
Inaugurated,  had  been  raised.  He  was  des- 
tined to  return  to  the  theater  of  his  duties  In 
time  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  early  friend, 
and  bear  a  part  in  the  memorable  struggles 
that  the  democracy  encountered  during  his 
administration. 

Senator  Buchanan  entered  the  Senate  when 
day.  WelMter.  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  the 
mighty  Intellects  which  swayed  that  body, 
and  he  Immediately  took  rank  among  them 
as  a  debater,  whose  blows,  if  not  so  brilliant 
in  style,  were  even  more  efTectual  In  execu- 
tion. There  Is  one  feature  of  Mr.  Bucbanan's 
speeches  which  Is  very  remarkable.  It  is  the 
abaence  of  all  display,  of  all  attempts  to  bene- 
fit bis  cause  by  any  of  those  adventitious  aids 
oratory  furnishes.  He  appealed  to 
rather  than  to  fancy  or  imag- 
ination and  adhered  strictly  to  plain,  yet 
graceful  and  elegant  language. 

He  was  our  amhaasador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  for  S  years,  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  in  1844  by  President  James 
K  Polk,  serving  for  4  years. 

Upon  all  public  questions  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  awarded  a  leading  part.  We  find  htm 
tha  Senator  chosen  to  present  the  rasolu- 
tlOD  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  the  cham- 
pion of  democracy  in  the  detwte  with  Henry 
Clay  upon  the  bank  question,  and  for  several 
years  the  head  of  the  most  Important  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  that  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. Upon  our  relations  with  Mexico  he 
early  took  a  stand  which  was  at  last  found 
necessary  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate our  rights.  As  Secretary  of  State  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  acquisition  of  California,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  other  valuable  and 
Important  matters. 

March  4.  1857.  James  Buchanan  was  Inau- 
gurated President  of  the  United  Statsa.  Be 
was  65  years  old  and  had  bad  40  years  in  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  diplomatic  service. 
When  he  took  ofllce  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  period  of  our  history.  Only  a 
great  leader  might  have  succeeded  In  those 
most  difficult  times. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  described 
Mr.  Buchanan  as  "a  man  who  bore  with  high 
sense  of  conscience  the  trying  responsibilities 
resting  upon  him  In  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing period  of  our  history." 

The  Dred  Scott  decision  came  3  days  after 
his  Inauguration,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  all  compromises  were  unlawful, 
that  all  poli:ical  agitation  (or  the  restric- 
tion of  slavery  was  in  vain  and  that  an  owner 
had  the  same  rights  to  take  a  drove  of  slaves, 
as  a  drove  of.'iorses,  Irto  any  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

The  Are  of  the  Civil  War  had  already  been 
kindled  in  ECansas  and  it  continued  to  sputter 
throughout  his  term  as  President.  At  last.  It 
exploded  a  blast  close  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
when  John  Brown  carried  the  Kansan  war 
to  Harpers  Perry,  m  the  wild  dream  of  Incit- 
ing the  slaves  themselves,  to  rise  in  revolt 
&Saii»t  their  masters. 

Daring  this  administration  the  first  ocean 
submarine  telegraphic  cable  was  used,  when 
from  England  Queen  Victoria  greeted  Pres- 
ident Buchanan.  He  assembled  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet  for  this  occasion.  How- 
ever, later  the  cable  broke  and  no  messages 
ware  sent  under  the  sea  for  8  years. 
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United  Nations  Cast  Adrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  mystical  and  vague  or- 
ganization called  the  United  Nations, 
which  has  been  used  as  the  clothesrack 
on  which  to  hang  the  habiliments  of 
high-sounding  platitudes  and  beautiful 
ideals  has  now  become  more  vague  than 
ever  before.  It  is  little  wonder  the 
American  people  are  confused  about  the 
issues  of  the  war:  at>out  the  aims  of  the 
different  allies;  and  about  the  methods 
by  which  those  aims  are  to  be  realized, 
if  they  are  to  be  realized  at  all. 

For  your  informaUon.  it  is  necessary 
to  trace  the  origin  of  this  entity  called 
the  United  Nations  and  the  modus  oper- 
andi by  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
set  up  and  brought  into  being. 

Thirty-five  nations  became  signato- 
ries, or  later  agreed  to  what  has  been 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  January  1,  1942.  The  list  is  headed 
by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  essence,  the  soul, 
the  substance  of  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration lay  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  as 
agreed  to,  and  promulgated  to  the  world 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
on  August  14, 1941.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
was  the  preamble  of  the  United  Nations 
agreement.  Later  the  organization 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  was  set 
up.  That  organization  hangs  upon  the 
United  Nations  as  assembled  under  the 
original  declaration  of  January  1.  1942. 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  al- 
ready authorized  $1,350,000,000  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  which  is  the  major 
share  of  all  the  moneys  to  be  put  into  the 
original  fund  of  this  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  You 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
first  authorization  actually  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  will  be  a  succession  of 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  if  the 
American  people  do  not  call  a  halt  on  the 
efforts  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  to  make  them 
pay  for  the  rehabilitation  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  war-devastated  world,  friend  and 
enemy  alike. 

At  this  point.  It  ought  to  be  said  that 
the  American  people  are  the  most  gen- 
erous-hearted people  in  the  world. 
Throughout  our  history,  we  always  have 
been  ready  and  eager  to  aid  other  peo- 
ples when  disaster  has  overtaken  them. 
We  have  done  this  on  occasions  of  earth- 
quakes, floods,  hurricanes,  epidemics,  and 
wars.  We  did  it  following  tiie  First 
World  War.  We  carried  the  major  part 
of  the  load  of  feeding  the  starving,  friend 
and  foe,  in  and  following  the  last  war 
under  the  direction  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
These  activities  were  paid  for  by  the 
American  people.   We  are  ready  to  do  ^e 
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same  following  this  war.  That  is  why  It 
is  all  the  more  reprehensible  that  the 
people  should  be  fooled  and  defrauded 
as  seems  to  be  the  situation  at  this  time. 

Now  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  was  foisted  upon  the 
world  and  propagandized  as  the  great 
aim  of  all  the  allies,  as  the  banner  under 
which  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
were  assembled  to  beat  down  barbarism, 
bestiality,  and  aggression,  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  agreement  between  the  na- 
tions which  caused  them  to  become  an 
aggregation  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, ask  yourselves  what  must  now  be 
the  situation  since  the  Atlantic  Charter 
has  been  repudiated  by  one,  ignored  by 
another,  and  neglected  by  a  third  of  the 
three  leading  signatories  to  the  compact. 

Time  was.  not  so  long  ago.  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  scarcely  have  a  press 
conference,  a  fireside  chat,  or  a  message 
of  any  character  that  did  not  Include 
some  reference  to  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  Its  noble  sentiments.  For  the  last 
several  weeks,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
strangely  silent  about  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Apparently,  like  the  slogan  of 
the  "New  Deal."  he  wants  it  ignored  and 
buried  in  forgetfulness. 

Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  of 
the  British  Government,  recently  told 
the  Parliament  bluntly  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  does  not  mean  what  we  were 
led  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  believe  it  meant. 
On  March  22  he  said  to  the  British  Par- 
liament: 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  changing  phases 
of  the  war  succeed  one  another,  some  further 
clarification  will  be  required  of  the  position 
under  the  document  which  has  become  hon- 
orably known  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
that  this  must  be  the  subject  for  renewed 
consultation  between  te  principal  allies. 

Joseph  Stalin,  the  master  of  Russia, 
has  never  had  anjrthfng  to  say  about  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  He  has  maintained 
a  grim-lipped  silence. 

The  London  Times,  which  Is  the  un- 
official organ  of  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice, on  March  20  carried  an  amazing 
editorial  in  which  the  following  state- 
ment was  unequivocally  made: 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  In  past  cen- 
turies, the  division  of  Europe  today  in  20 
to  30  sovereign  Independent  units,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  any  higher  authority,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  military  security  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  European  peo- 
ples. This  is  a  hard,  irrrfulable  fact.  To 
attempt  to  override  It  on  the  grounds  of  any 
general  theory  of  self-determination  would 
be  an  act  not  of  hlf  political  principle  but 
of  political  medness. 

Again  we  are  compelled  to  ask  our- 
selves what,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
has  become  of  the  Atlantic  Charter?  It 
Is  obvious  that  it  has  been  repudiated. 
It  Is  obvious  that  it  was  never  accepted 
by  our  allies  as  a  definite,  genuine,  hon- 
est statement  of  their  war  aims. 

Now,  when  a  contract  is  entered  into 
either  by  individuals  or  nations,  and  that 
contract  Is  based  upon  a  stated  preamble, 
and  it  is  agreed  upon  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  the  preamble,  what 
happens  to  the  organization  when  the 
preamble  to  its  agreement  is  ruthlessly 
and  callously  tossed  out  the  window  by 
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one  or  more  of  the  chief  signaUnlesr   It 

is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  agreement 
has  gone  by  the  board,  and  that  the 
organization,  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  disrupted,  blown  up,  repudiated, 
and  no  longer  actually  exists  as  an  or- 
ganizaUon  bound  together  by  a  solemn 
agreement. 

What.  then,  imder  this  condition  of 
affairs,  happens  to  the  other  organiza- 
tions of  which  all  but  a  few  of  the  sig- 
natories were  partners  in  the  United 
Nations  agreement  under  the  Atlantic 
Charter?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  ob- 
jectives are  gone.  The  money  author- 
ized— the  American  people's  money  au- 
thorized and  the  assistance  being  given 
without  their  knowledge  under  lend- 
lease  are  now  being  given  to  nations 
who  are  in  no  sense  bound  by  the  war 
alms  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
Is  a  shocking  condition  of  affairs. 

There  can  be  no  questi(m  but  that  the 
ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  still 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  going  ahead,  of  course, 
to  fight  this  war  to  a  finish  because  of 
our  high  Ideals;  because  of  our  generous 
impulses;  because  the  civilization  itself. 
whiCh  the  American  people  cherish  in 
their  hearts.  Is  in  peril. 

These  developments,  however,  have 
made  it  crystal  clear  that  the  American 
people  and  their  Congress  must  demand 
more  honesty  and  frankness  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  In  the  face  of  this 
shocking  and  unprecedented  abuse  of  the 
peoples  confidence,  this  monstrous  pre- 
tense shrouded  in  the  habiliments  of 
noble  sentiments  and  high  ideals,  and 
used  to  befool  the  right-thinking  people 
of  the  world,  it  becomes  imperative  tliat 
the  American  people  demand  of  their 
Congress  and  of  their  administration, 
facts  and  not  fairy  tales;  information 
and  not  excuses;  truth  and  not  evasions; 
honesty  instead  of  dissemblance  con- 
cerning this  war.  and  what  the  other 
nations  have  as  their  alms  in  fighting 
this  war. 

The  aims  of  the  other  nations  are  vital 
to  this  Nation,  just  as  our  war  aims  are 
vital  to  them.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear 
to  any  thinking  person  that  we  cannot 
possibly  plan  a  sound  and  successful 
post-war  policy  without  and  until  we 
know  the  actual  war  aims  of  all  the  other 
nations.  We  cannot  intelligently  par- 
ticipate in  any  peace  settlement  without 
and  until  we  know  the  war  alms  of  our 
allies. 

It  can  make  no  difference  now  In  our 
attitude  toward  the  war  if  we  find  that 
these  war  aims  of  our  aLJes  are  not  at  all 
what  we  were  led  to  believe  they  were. 
But  it  can  make  all  the  difference  In  the 
world — the  difference  between  success 
and  failure — in  our  own  difficult  read- 
justment to  peace,  and  in  our  own  read- 
justment in  the  post-war  world,  for  us  to 
know  actually  what  the  war  aims  of  our 
allies  really  are. ' 

It  has  become  perfectly  clear  that  the 
New  Deal  administration  does  not  intend 
to  tell  the  American  people  the  facts 
about  this  war.  or  the  facts  about  the 
war  aims  of  our  allies.    It  has  become 


equally  clear  that  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration still  insists  on  regarding  this  as 
Its  own  private  war;  that  it  regards  our 
foreign  policy  as  its  own  private  foreign 
policy;  that  it  has  a  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  the  American  people  to  know 
about  these  matters,  and  tliat  it  means  to 
increase  its  contmls  over  the  people,  their 
lives  and  acUvities;  that  it  means  to  con- 
tinue those  controls  in  Its  own  clutches 
as  long  as  possible  after  this  war  is 
ended;  that  it  is  playing  a  desperate 
game  of  world  power  politics  in  which  our 
public  officials  are  novices  compared  to 
the  British  and  the  Russians,  and  that  It 
Intends  to  try  to  purchase  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people. 

The  people  wIU  not  stand  for  thU. 
They  ought  not  to  sUnd  for  it.  I  say  to 
you.  frankly,  that  only  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration will  save  our  constitutional 
Government  and  our  BUI  of  Rights  from 
disaster  later  on. 

We  must  be  vigilant;  we  must  be 
earnest:  we  must  be  courageous,  and  we 
must  not  be  fooled. 


Post-War  Hif hway  Conttmctaon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or  Mxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIW 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.    TAYLOR     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
State  or  New  Tokk, 
Depastment  or  PtraLic  Woaxs, 

Albany.    April   12.   1944. 
Hon.  DajM  P.  Tatum,  M.  C. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  Ck>NGKESsMAN  Tatloh  I  sddress  you 
concerning  the  above-entitled  bill,  now  In 
the  House  Committee  on  Roads,  and  want 
you  to  know  what  its  effect  will  be  on  the 
SUte  of  New  York. 

The  bUl  seeks  to  provide  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  for  3  years  for  the  several  States  for 
the  oeieuslble  purpose  of  improving  high- 
ways and  assisting  in  the  relief  of  post-war 
unemployment.  Unlike  highway  bills  gen- 
erally, it  covers  a  3-year  period  and  is  not 
pari  of  the  continuing  Pederal-ald  program. 

It  Is  my  measured  judgment  that  this  bill. 
If  reported  out  in  its  present  form  nnd 
passed,  will  not  be  beneficial  to  the  Siate 
of  New  Tork  or  its  people.  The  reasons  for 
my  position  are  four: 

1  The  formula  for  distribution  does  not 
reflect  either  the  highway  Improvement 
needs  nor  the  requirements  for  unemploy- 
ment relief. 

2.  The  method  of  matching  places  an  In- 
adequate share  on  the  States  and  is  con- 
ducive to  InsufOclent  evaluation  of  the 
merits. 

3.  The  formula  for  distribution  within  tbs 
States  does  not  coordinate  the  urban  and 
rural  needs  in  New  Tork. 

4.  The  size  of  the  appropriation  exaggtf- 
ates  all  defects. 

On  March  24,  1944,  I  appeared  befora  th* 
Committee  on  Roads  In  opposition  to  ttUa 
bill.    X  then  Eoade  a  brief  statement  nAlfli 


'I 
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I  bfliev*  ciMirly  dMcrlbet  the  defects  of  this 
biU.  I  endoM  •  copy  of  mjr  »t*t€ment  for 
your  consideration. 

I  believe  thst  when  you  have  examined 
n  statement  In  connection  with  the  bill 
vlU  uumludi  that  the  bill  is  not  to  the 
•(  ttt  Wat*  of  New  York  nor  any 
•action  or  subdlTlston  of  tt.  and  tu  passage 
will  Dot  benefit  but  will  barm  our  State. 

I  wtU  b*  vary  happy  to  dlacusa  with  you.  or 
a  isprwaantstlTt  of  your  oOoa,  the  views  of 
this  department  upon  this  bill  at  your  con- 
venience. I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  I 
will  be  glad  to  analyse  and  advise  with  you 
BbOM  any  proposed  amendments. 

I  ateo  want  to  tell  you  of  the  care  and 
with  which  the  Committee  on  Roads 
dealt   with   both    the    proponents   and 
opponenu  of  this  legislation. 

I  ulu  this  opportunity  of  bespeaking  your 
eoopcration  and  support. 
With  klndcAt  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ckas.  H   Snxa. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 
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Mr. 


Thunday.  April  20.  1944 
FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leuve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oaD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  Pioneer: 

Americans  of  Rumanian  descent  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  fate  and  fortune 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Most  of 
thoaa  who  were  bom  abroad  have  long  ago 
it  their  choice  to  become  American 


Tbair  Aaaartean-bom  children  are  val- 
iantly serving  In  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  Thoae  who  are  home  are  working 
hard  and  uncomplainingly  in  the  various 
war  factories.  They  are  among  the  first  to 
Invest  In  War  bonds,  to  donate  to  the  Red 
Ctom,  U.  8.  O..  and  other  patriotic  agencies. 

The  youBf  men  and  women  of  Rumanian 
deacent  who  are  serving  In  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  are  the  best 
reminders  to  everyonp  that  the  only  country 
that  really  matters  In  the  heart  and  mind 
ot  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent  is  the 
United  SUtas  of  America. 

Thla,  however,  does  not  prevent  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  toward  the  people  whom  we 
left  m  the  old  country.  This  feeling  comes 
to  the  surfsc*  especially  in  time*  of  suf- 
fartng  and  misfortune. 

<Xto  say  that  tha  people  of  Rumania  today 
are  suffering  and  that  they  are  unfortunate 
la  to  put  It  qtatc  mildly.  Tht  Ill-fated  and 
unpopular  decision  of  the  Rumanian. Oov- 
cmaMnt  to  place  the  Rumanian  people  on 
tiM  tMa  ol  tiM  Axis  could  bring  nothing  but 
man  iriMif  and  untaappiness  to  the  Ru- 
Mifitan  paopla  ta  ■iiiiiaiiis. 

We  bopa  and  pray  that  Rumania  will  be 
soon  out  of  tb«  war  and  that  post-wsr  Ru- 
manU  will  bring  freedom  and  juatlce  to  the 
Buaaanlan  peasant. 

know  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  the 
iBlan  paaaant's  mind  and  heart,  we 
bow  bard  he  must  work  to  live,  for 
ot  ua  in  America  come  from  the  peas- 
antry. We  bava  seen  what  the  corruption 
of  the  unscrupulous  politicians  has  brotight 
wpon  the  entire  Rumanian  Nation. 

We  who  arc  fortunate  enough  to  live  In  the 
Unltad  States  have  experienced,  mora  than 


we  ever  bad  hoped  for. 
dom  and  justice  and  the 
for  all,  regardless  of  na 
and  religion.  It  Is 
the  people  of  post-war 
tng  their  futtire  take 
Unltad  States  of  Amerlcf 

We  know  that  any 
tolerance  toward  the  Jenls 
or  religious  group  is  not 
Just  but  also  unworthy 
many  good  qualities  as 

Because  we  know 
and  to  oxu  children, 
we  never  could  have 
life,  because  we  feel 
would  have  little  mean 
that  whatever  form  their 
may  take,  the  people  of 
of    the   other   countries 
have  complete  freedom 
press,  freedom  of  rellgiofi 
bly.  freedom  from  fear 
erance.  and  freedom  fro^i 


t  he  blessings  o(  frea- 

trults  of  opportunity 

ti  onality,  background. 

natui  al  that  we  wish  that 

Rumania  in  arrang- 

tbelr  cue  from   the 


discrimination  and  In- 

or  any  other  racial 

only  wrong  and  un- 

of  a  people  with  so 

he  Rumanians  have. 

they  mean  to  us 

without  them 

parf  clpated  in  American 

without  them  life 

we  sincerely  hope 

future  government 

Rumania,  as  well  as 

of    Europe,    should 

>f  speech,  freedom  of 

freedom  of  assem- 

freedom  from  Intol- 

want. 


whit 

tu  cause 

inic 
tbiit 
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Mr.  OUTLAND 
permission    to    extenkl 
should  like  to  call 
the  House  the 
April  14  issue  of  th( 
merce   and 
New  York  City 


t) 


Commer  cial, 


prodi 

W  lO 


Price  Administrator 
vanced  a  strong  case 
amendment  to  the 
Act  to  eliminate  the 
the  provision  which 
Istrator    to    establish 
maximum  prices  under 

In  every  industry 
duction  and  distributlo|i 
competitors.    It  is  not 
price  ceilings  so  high  at 
a  profit.    If  every 
profit  to  the  marginal 
In  each  case,  sellers 
ciently  or  more  ccono 
glnal  concern  might 
they  r^ulre  or  want 

Normally,  the  low- 
tent  with  a  fair  profit, 
underselling  marginal 
to  expand  his  sales 
normal  conditions 
competitive  pressure  foi 
operate.     Hence.  If 
erally  lifted  to  Uke 
the  way  could  be  opene< 
Increases.     There   can 
course,  that  low-cost 
their  prices  even  If 
cover  the  highest  cost 
that  this  would  be  so 
period  of  emergency 

During  the  First 
level  of  costs  was  used 
set  so  as  to  yield  a  protl 
of  producers  or 
The  application  of  this 
many  prices  from  the 

The  t>aslc  principle 
Control  Act  is  to  fn 
historic  level,  rather 
■tructura  to  conform  tc 


Speaker,  under 

my    remarks,    I 

the  attention  of 

following  editorial  in  the 

Journal  of  Com- 

published   in 


'GSfXKALLT"    r/UR    PSICXS 

C  aester  Bowles  has  ad- 
I  gainst  the  proposed 
Price  Control 
generally"  from 
reqifires  the  Price  Admln- 
falr    and    equitable" 
the  law. 
trade  costs  of  pro- 
vary  greatly  among 
always  feasible  to  set 
to  assure  every  seller 
celli4g  price  must  yield  a 
ucer  or  distributor 
operate  more  effl- 
cAically  than  the  mar- 
make  larger  profits  than 


Em(  rgency 
word 


anl 


ccfat  seller  will  be  con- 

1  educing  his  price  and 

competitors  In  order 

Under  the  at>- 

In  wartime,  this 

lower  prices  nuiy  not 

should   be  gen- 

of  marginal  sellers, 

for  a  number  of  price 

be   no  certainty,   of 

]  iroduoers  would  raise 

ci  ilings  were  lifted   to 

)roducer,  but  the  risk 

s  lould  not  be  run  in  a 


vo  ume. 
prev  klllng : 


eel  Ings 
ca  e 


Wo4ld  War,  the  bulk-Une 

Maximum  prices  were 

to  the  large  majority 

dtsuibfitors  in  an  Industry. 

rormula  tended  to  lift 

pi  evlously  existing  level. 

the  Emergency  Price 

prices  generally  at  a 

to  revise  the  price 

any  one  cost  or  profit 


tian 


formula.  However,  to  avoid  inequities  and  to 
prevent  the  drying  up  of  production  of  many 
commodities  bacauaa  they  could  be  produced 
or  sold  at  a  loss,  tba  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  specifies  that  prices  shall  be  "generally 
fair  and  equitable."  This  language  does  not 
make  it  necessary  that  each  price  cover  the 
costs  of  every  smgle  producer  or  distributor. 
An  amendment  of  the  law  that  would  place 
the  burden  of  the  proof  upon  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator to  show  that  each  price  celling  is 
profitable  for  each  vendor  could  Jeopardise 
the  future  of  price  control  by  opening  the 
way  to  an  endless  succession  of  increases  in 
Individual  ceilings. 


Capitol  Stuff 
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Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extent  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

CAPTTOL  vtvrr 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 

With  a  guilty  conscience  and  occasional 
nervous  glances  over  the  shoulder  to  make 
sure  that  one  of  J.  Edgar  Hoovers  boys  wasn't 
lurking  behind  the  file  cabinet,  we  have  been 
perusing  an  absorbing  document,  bearing 
that  omnlous  Oovernment  warning  in  red 
letters:  '•Restricted," 

What's  restricted  in  this  case  is  a  history  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  written  and 
published  by  the  worthy  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation. The  volume  is  formally  restricted 
by  O.  W.  I.  imprimatur  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tributed or  sold  among  tax-paying  citizens 
residing  in  the  United  States.  And  we  think 
this  Is  very  wise  on  the  part  of  the  O.  W  I. 
Because  if  their  Handbook  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  got  general  distribution  here  there 
would  t>e  a  howl  to  Congress  which  might  well 
boot  the  O.  W.  I.  out  of  its  present  overseas 
propaganda  campaign  to  put  across  the  New 
Deal  at  next  November's  elections. 

But  the  new  edition.  178  pages  of  hUtory, 
has  been  placed  In  the  hands  of  all  of  O.  W. 
I.'s  overseas  sUff.  And  thanks  to  the  enter- 
prise of  a  British  publishing  house  it  will  ba 
made  available  to  all  United  SUtes  service- 
men in  the  British  Isles,  who.  before  voting 
next  November,  would  like  to  brush  up  on 
American  history  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Elmer  Davis  (late  history  student  at 
Queens  College,  Oxford,  and  present  director 
of  O.  W.  I.)  and  his  colleagues,  including 
Broadwsy  Playwright  Bob  Sherwood,  head  of 
O.  W  I.'s  overseas  propaganda  bureau. 

Incidentally,  the  O.  W.  I.  historians  who 
forget  to  mention  that  such  persons  as  Paul 
Revere  ever  existed  or  that  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  George  Washington  led  ret>eUlous 
Americans  against  the  forces  ot  Britain,  or 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  ever  lived,  didn't  pass 
over  the  name  of  old  "Massa  '  Bob  Sherwood, 
who  ordered  the  volume  printed  at  Govern- 
ment expense. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  belles  lettres,  tha 
savanu  on  the  O.  W.  I.  pay  roll  modestly  point 
out  that  Robert  E.  Sherwood  "has  been  a 
spokesman  for  democratic  Ideals  in  Idiot's 
Delight  and  Abe  Lincoln  In  Illinois.  And 
that  other  pet  playwright  of  O.  W.  I..  Maxwell 
Anderson,  also  gets  s  good  international  boost 
at  public  expense  (after  all  the  Sherwood 
and  Anderson  plays  are  bidding  for  London 
trade). 
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Of  Anderson,  the  hlstorlsns  solemnly  note 
"his  poetic  dramas,  like  Wlnterset.  Candle 
In  the  Wind,  have  been  courageous.  His 
war  play.  Tha  Bra  of  St.  Mark,  has  been 
called  Anderson's  best.  •  •  •  American 
theater  has  geared  Itself  to  war.  Its  current 
plays  carry  on  the  war  against  fascism,  in- 
terpret the  Nation  at  war,  or  serve  as  dra- 
matic statements  of  war  alma  and  Ideals." 

We  don't  like  to  make  any  nasty  cracks, 
but  linea  like  those  quoted  arouse  the  snide 
suspicion  that  O.  W.  I.  Overseas  Director 
Sherwood  might  be  giving  an  approving  nod 
to  the  blurbs  of  Press  Agent  Bob  Sherwood 
plugging  the  output  of  Broadway  Playwright 
Sherwood.  We  dont  know  of  course,  but  we 
do  know  that  it's  all  done  at  Oovernment 
expense  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 

Now,  the  worthy  Members  of  Congress, 
who  are  being  Implored  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  to  pony  up  a  neat  Increase  of  tas.- 
000.000  over  the  present  allotment  for  over- 
seas propaganda  work,  are  not  particularly 
Irritated  about  the  O.  W.  I.'s  press  agent 
Uurba. 

They  are  not  immediately  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  from  a  standpoint  ct  factual 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  whole 
O.  W.  I.  Jumble  is  so  much  fantastic  screw- 
ball rubbish. 

Had  the  O.  W.  I.'s  Handbook  of  the  United 
States  been  vmtten  by  a  child  In  the  sev- 
enth grade  he  would  be  properly  classed  as  a 
backwan*  child.  Had  it  been  read  by  Henry 
ftord.  the  manufacturer  would  be  Justified  in 
uttering  the  famous  phrase  "history  Is  bunk." 
But  what  makes  the  Q.  O.  P.  lawmakers, 
such  as  Representative  Tabe«.  of  New  York, 
sore,  is  the  unashamed,  bold  use  of  public 
funds  for  Roosevelt  fourth-term  campaign 
propaganda. 

So-o-o  expect  a  merry  eaaalon  on  the  hUl. 
And  if  O.  W.  X.  history  pundits  are  placed 
on  the  witness  stand  before  a  House  com- 
mittee and  examined  on  their  scholarahip, 
the  beUy  laughs  should  relieve  the  Invasion- 
taut  nerves  of  the  Capitol. 

The  original  O.  W.  I.  Handbook  of  the 
United  States  was  tossed  off  In  a  400-page 
edition.  Only  6,000  copies  were  printed  at  a 
Government  printing  charge  of  only  »4.639. 
These  were  quietly  shipped  out  of  the  country. 
Last  January  came  the  present  revised  edi- 
tion with  the  material  slightly  revised,  con- 
tained In  the  larger  format  of  178  pages. 
Cost  of  this  Is  as  yet  unknown,  but  Congress 
will  find  out.  The  British  publishers  are 
placing  their  cloth-covered  edition  on  the 
market  at  10  shilling  6  pence,  about  $3  In 
American  money.  All  copies  bear  the  official 
O.  W.  I.  seal  and  the  announcement  that 
the  volume  conUins  "pertinent  Information 
about  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
war  for  use  overseas"  and  has  been  Issued  by 
•the  overseas  branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information." 

In  the  revised  edition  only  eight  coliunns 
ara  required  to  UU  the  tale  of  the  Republic 
from  Uef  Erlcson's  discovery  In  1000  to  the 
Inaugxu-atlon  of  P.  D.  B.  and  the  New  Deal. 

The  O.  W.  I.  historians  of  the  United  States 
riilpped  rather  breathlessly  over  the  B.  R. 
(before  Roosevelt)  dark  ages  of  our  Nation, 
but  when  they  got  down  to  F.  D.  R's  entry 
Into  the  White  House— boy,  oh  tooj.  They 
spit  on  their  hands  and  reaUy  go  to  town. 
They  cut  loose  for  22  solid  columns  of  hosan- 
p*h«  In  an  ecstatic  chronological  chant  of 
the  words  and  deeds  of  the  New  Deal  leader. 
Somehow  or  other  the  txjys  left  out  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  In  their 
history.  It  didnt  make  the  grade,  but  they 
did  get  In  the  preamble,  however,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address.  Wilson's  Fourteen  PolnU  and— 
here  comes  the  reaUy  Important  utterances — 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  Four  Freedoms,  the 
Moaoow  Conference  Declaration,  and  the 
statement  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  ChurchlU  and  Premier  Stalin 
regarding  atrocltiea. 


O.  W.  I.  experts  probably  figured  that  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  or  Patrick  Henry's 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  oraUon 
didnt  place  in  that  company. 


Nice  Gmoi,  Medico! 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Cowoats- 
siONAi  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  J.  Norman  Lodge,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  American  Le- 
gion Magazine.  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  war  cor- 
respondent from  Methuen,  Mass.;  he  has 
had  wide  experience  and  has  covered  the 
various  war  fronts  for  several  years: 

Mies  GOINa,  uxoxco 

(By  J.  Norman  Lodge) 

Japanese  bombs  were  raining  down  on  Ren- 

dova  Island.    Death  and  desolation,  the  war 

god's  premium  exacted  as  penalty  for  modem 

warfare,  was  all  about. 

Dead  and  dying— viciously  wounded  men 
groaning  in  the  slime  of  the  coral  thoroughly 
wetted  down  by  continuous  rain.  Orders 
were  being  barked  by  those  In  command. 
Discipline  was  sorely  taxed  In  that  terrible 
moment  that  lasts  a  lifetime  after  such  a 
pattern  bombing. 

Then  from  the  welter  of  ruined  tents,  from 
the  bomb  craters,  from  the  hillside  foxholes, 
"messengers  of  the  gods."  noncombaUnts  all, 
began  their  work.  Bandages,  splints,  mor- 
phine syrettes,  plasma,  and  other  medical 
supplies  were  carried  to  the  wounded  and 
order  came  from  the  chaos  of  a  moment 
''•fore.  ^        __ 

One  may  Ulk  of  deeds  of  derrlng-do.  One 
may  laud  the  Air  Force,  one  may  talk  of  the 
marine  raider,  of  the  machine  gunner  and 
of  the  submarine  saUor.  They  all  deserve  all 
the  mention  they  get.  but  in  my  book  the 
fellow  with  the  guU,  the  fellow  who  receives 
Uttle  mention  for  his  work  In  the  war.  U  the 
one  who  wears  the  caduceus  of  the  Medical 
Corps.  Noncoml)atants.  unarmed.  In  the 
thick  of  the  bombing  or  the  front-line  fight- 
ing they  crawl  out  into  the  vastness  of  the 
Jimgle  night  to  save  a  buddy,  to  administer 
under  withering  fire  the  life  blood  from  the 
plasma  bank. 
There  are  others,  too,  listed  as  noncom- 

tMttants chaplains,   for   Instance — but   that 

U  another  story.  This  U  strictly  about  the 
"messengers  of  the  gods."  so  named  because 
their  caduceus — tha  twining  serpenu  stu- 
mounted  by  the  wings  of  Mercvuy.  UansUted 
means  exactly  that. 

I've  seen  them  when  the  action  was  thick- 
est in  the  jiingles,  on  bomt)-strewn  fields, 
aboard  ahipa,  and  in  the  field  and  base 
hospitals. 

I  have  seen  their  sketchy  shelters  attacked 
and  I  have  seen  them  killed.  Aiul  I  have 
never  seen  a  man.  enlUtcd  or  officer,  wearing 
the  medical  Insignia  who  turned  coward  In 
the  face  of  enemy  attacks. 

Away  back  In  the  gruesome  days  of  Guadal- 
canal, when  vre  were  storming  Moimt  Austen, 
when  we  were  on  the  Matanlkau  or  on  the 
bloody  river  Teneru,  medical  men  made  mili- 
tary history  with  their  magnificent  work 
under  fire. 

Aboard  the  destroyera.  In  the  air,  imder  tne 
sea.  and  In  the  tangled  Jimgles  of  Mew 
Georgia.  Rendova.  and  VeUa  LaveUa.  I  have 
jottad  dova  XMta  attar  xu>te.  not  of  the  Ma- 


rine private  who  drova  away  the  fanatical 
Jap.  not  of  the  pUot  who  waded  Into  too  many 
Eeros.  not  of  tha  antiaircraft  gunner  knock- 
ing Jap  planes  out  of  the  sky  and  not  of  the 
raider  tracking  down  an  enemy  outpost,  but 
of  the  unarmed,  lawful  nonbrtllgawnt.  non- 
combatant  lad  wearing  the  twlBlng  aarpanta, 
staff  and  wings  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

Lt.  Nicholas  T.  Kllebert  of  Detroit,  the  of- 
ficer In  charge  of  a  water  hole  on  New  Oeorgia 
during  the  S7  days  of  horror  that  tha  storm- 
ing of  Munda  airport  was.  has  thta  to  aay 
•bout  them: 

"flergcanu  Barry  Jellottl  of  Bridgeport. 
Ooim..  and  Joaeph  Petroaky,  of  New  Haven 
In  the  aama  State,  the  medical  men  with  ua. 
were  tha  bravest  lads  I  ever  saw." 

That  was  Just  after  300  fanatical  Japs  had 
attacked  one  of  our  Utter  columns  in  the 
Jungles  of  New  Georgia.  Storming  In  on  the 
column  in  charge  of  11  medical  oorpsmen. 
they  knocked  our  wouiuled  men  from  their 
litters,  used  bayoneta  on  some,  machetes  on 
others,  and  for  several  hours  sated  them- 
selves with  gory  deeds  to  the  greater  sham* 
of  anything  Japanese . 

Kllebert  with  four  others  happenad  on  tiM 
melee  and  before  their  night's  work  was  dooa 
175  Japs  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  carnaga 
they  had  wroxight.  But,  during  the  donny- 
brook.  Jellottl  and  Petrosky.  with  their  nine 
oorpsmen,  escorted  the  ambulatory  wotmded 
to  foxholes  aoroas  the  small  stream;  got  out 
at  least  36  litter  cases.  Those  man.  already 
wounded  and  then  wounded  again  by  tba 
sadistic  Japa,  vara  treated  on  the  spot  with 
whatever  tha  wwrtflf !  BMn  were  able  to  round 
up. 

Not  once  did  any  one  of  the  medical  corps- 
men  think  of  himself.  Not  once  did  one 
slither  away  In  the  Jungle  blackness  to  safety. 
And  although  no  one  of  them  was  armed, 
each  made  repeated  trips  back  Into  the  orgy 
to  bring  out  wounded  to  safety. 

I  raoaU  the  night  we  went  up  the  slot  to 
the  Paruso  River  on  Veils  Lavella  to  bring 
out  157  stirvlvors  of  the  gallant  cruiser 
Helena.  I  was  aboard  one  of  the  rescue 
craft — an  old  four-piper  of  World  War  No.  1 — 
now  sporting  but  two  stacks  and  renamed  an 
A.  P.  D.  (Army  Personnel  Destroyer). 

Aboard  was  Lt.  Lewis  Klrchhofer.  of  Phils- 
delpbla.  As  we  took  aboard  our  human 
cargo,  shipwrecked  for  8  days,  Dr.  Klrchhofer 
started  to  work.  It  was  Just  past  midnight. 
He  had  but  the  tiny  wardroom  of  the  small 
destroyer  and  the  crew  quarters  In  which  to 
work.  But  from  the  moment  we  took  aboard 
the  first  survivor.  Ensign  George  Bauswlne. 
of  Cincinnati,  untU  the  last  men  were  picked 
up  fiu^her  down  the  Island.  Klrchhofer 
dressed  the  wotinded.  those  BUfTerlng  brutal 
coral  cuts,  and  reduced  fractures. 

Among  the  Helena  survivors  was  one  lad 
with  both  legs  broken.  Another  had  a 
smashed  hip.  They  were  given  treatment,  as 
was  another  poor  1««1  who  had  one  of  the 
worst  compound  fractures  I  have  ever  seen. 
Klrchhofer,  single  handed,  worked  the  entire 
long  trip  bsck  to  Tulagl.  then  supervised  tba 
transfer  of  the  worn-out  lads  to  the  baae  bca- 
piui  there. 

Ensign  Bauswlne  told  me  that  night  In 
talking  of  the  fracture  cases :  "TTianks  to  the 
excellent  medical  aid  by  our  oorpsman.  J.  O. 
Lay  ton,  of  Boxton  Tex.,  all  three  still  have 
their  limbs."  Layton  later  was  recommended 
for  the  Navy  Cross  by  Commsnder  John  Chew, 
executive  officer  of  the  Helena. 

Those  are  not  isolated  Instances.  In  fact 
they  are  some  of  the  lesser  deeds  performed 
by  medical  men.  And  tha  aama  holda  trua  all 
down  the  line.  The  mirasa  aboard^  naval 
hospital  ships,  the  Army  nu»ff_^'*i  **• 
C-47  hoapital  airplanes,  the  cuipamen  in  tba 
various  baae  boqpltala  at  the  rear  aehdons. 
and  the  unarmed  lad.  medical  aid  kit  altmf 
over  his  shoulder,  crawling  o«t  Into  the  atlnk- 
Ing  Jtingle  morass  to  admlnlrter  plaai£S  WfcUa 
machine-gun  slugs,  as  thick  aa  a  iwaoa  fl< 
beea,  cut  burtiaa  Ofcr  hla  '    ^ 
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Batting  the  brecM  dwlnt  oa«  of  many 
trips  up  tbe  alot  from  OtiMUleuial  to  Ben- 
doT*  alxMrd  an  LST  (landing  ship  tanks) 
which,  on  the  return  trip  la  utilised  (or  bring- 
ing out  wounded.  I  Ulked  all  night— we  were 
at  general  quarters,  of  course — to  a  naedlcal 
Ueuienant  whoee  name  I  will  not  viaa  becausa 
o(  to«41c«l  ethics. 

I  asked  him  how  many  cases  he  had  treated. 
how  many  amputations,  how  many  plaama 
tzkjactions  he  had  given  and  how  many  frac- 
tures b«  had  reduced  and  the  number  of 
opsratkms  h«  had  performed.  The  figures 
a>«  atattUng .  Again  I  will  not  use  the  figures 
ha  ga?«  roe  because  It  might  give  information 
to  the  enemy.  But  we  wound  it  up.  after 
a  battle  of  figures,  by  arriving  at  this  satl- 
mate. 

The  doctor,  who  incidentally  also  comes 
from  Philadelphia  and  who  knew  Klrchhofer. 
was  40  years  of  age.  He  gave  up  a  $15,000 
practice  to  volunteer  for  naval  duty.  He  had 
made  15  trips  up  the  slot  and  on  each  return 
trip  had  brought  out  an  average  of  250  cases 
of  all  types — war  neurosis,  malarial,  appen- 
dicitis, and  wounded.  He  was  the  only  med- 
ical oOcer  aboard,  but.  with  the  aid  of  his 
earpsncn  he  worked  the  fuU  ao  hours  en 
routs  back  to  Quadalcanal. 

We  began  using  figures.  We  charged  each 
patlant  with  in  ofllet  rlstt  although  I  tried 
to  atoke  blm  see  that  bs  bad  gone  to  the  pa- 
tient, therefore  was  entitled  to  charge  a 
dollar  a  mile.  He  listed  the  amputations  at 
tlie  scale  he  would  charge  In  his  home  prac- 
tice. He  listed  operations  at  the  same  civil- 
ian rate,  and  the  medications  were  charged 
according  to  his  office  price  scale.  Even  be 
was  aghast  when  we  had  added  it  all  up. 

The  N«w  Georgia  campaign  began  June  30. 
It  was  OTsr  by  August  5.  when  we  had  Munda 
airport.  My  doctor  friend  had  done  business 
that  at  his  home  office  would  have  upped  his 
$18  000  practice  Into  six  figures.  And  yet.  as 
he  explained  It.  he  couldn't  have  done  It  at 
home  even  with  everything  at  his  command. 
Men  do  remarkable  things  during  war,  things 
they  couldn't  do  at  home  even  with  better 
facilltlss. 

And  most  of  this  work  was  done  while 
Japaness  bombers  harassed  us  all  the  way 
down  through  Blanche  Strait,  seldom  leaving 
us  until  daybreak. 

More  recently  the  medical  men  came  In  for 
great  praise  at  the  taking  of  Tarawa,  perhaps 
tha  bloodiest  battle  of  all  time.  Marine  offl- 
etrs  reported  from  that  swift  siege  that  per- 
haps not  mora  than  aoo  of  the  entire  marine 
attacking  foroa  aacaped  without  wounds  of 
aooM  dascrtptkm.  And  yet.  as  the  raiding 
foreea  wsfded  ashore  from  their  landing  craft, 
along  with  them  went  unarmed  men.  men 
with  nothing  but  a  red  cross  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  combatants,  men  who  willingly 
risked  their  lives  to  be  present  when  one  of 
their  buddies  fell.  And  the  Jap  does  not 
rccognlas  hospital  men  as  noncnmbatants. 
In  fact,  they  raoognlae  none  of  the  conven- 
MooM  otlMT  nations  have  signed. 

MacUcal  man.  chaplains  and  correspondents 
are  unarmed.  But  to  the  Jap  each  category 
is  an  enemy.  Our  medical  men  who  attended 
wounded  Japs  on  Guadalcanal  were  often 
attacked  by  the  very  men  they  were  treating. 

Some  day.  medical  ethics  to  the  contrary. 
the  saga  of  the  "messengers  of  the  gods"  will 
be  told  in  its  entirety.  Some  day  I  hope  the 
Madical  Corps  wlU  have  their  ovm  P.  R.  O. 
(prasa  relations  officer)  to  recount  the  va'ilant 
deeds  the  unarmed,  brave  lads  accomplish. 

Tou  can  have  your  combatant  machine 
gimner.  your  air  hero,  your  raider  or  your 
artillery  man.  Man  for  man,  pound  for 
pound,  worth  for  worth.  Ill  take  the  messen- 
gers of  the  gods,  thoae  fearless  boys  who  wear 
the  twined  serpent  of  Mercury  aa  their  em- 
blem.    More  power  to  their  clan. 

And.  until  ethics  are  shoved  sislde  and 
tbalr  stirring  deeds  are  properly  chronicled, 
XBOm  "old  aarge"  of  World  War  No.  1,  and  cor- 
raspondant  of  World  War  No.  2.  has  appointed 
blBMSlf  their  Boswell.    Nice  going,  men. 
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amble  (only)  to  the  Constitution,  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address.  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points,  the  declaration  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  speeches  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  the  "four  freedoms."  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  the  Allied  invasion 
of  north  Africa. 

In  short,  this  Handbook  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  book  which  tortures 
and  emasculates  United  States  history  for  two 
obvious  purposes.  One  of  these  Is  to  glorify 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  is  to  push  the  Idea 
that  he  would  be  the  Ideal  choice  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  world. 

Those  two  purposes  stick  out  throughout 
the  volume,  and  are  plain  to  any  connoisseur 
of  propaganda. 

DAVIS   WANTS    $64,000,000 

The  O.  W.  I.,  which  produced  this  master- 
piece of  propaganda,  has  now  come  around  to 
a.sk  Congress  for  $64,000,000  of  your  money  ta 
carry  on  for  another  year.  That  is  an  In- 
crease of  $25,000,000  over  Its  current  appropri- 
ations of  $39,000,000. 

Congress,  we  believe  on  the  face  of  the  facts 
thus  far  publicized  about  the  O.  W.  I.,  should 
scrutinize  this  request  for  $64,000,000  with 
the  greatest  care  and  skepticism.  The  O.  W. 
I.'s  story  Is  that  It  Is  fighting  the  same  kind 
of  war  of  propaganda  and  nerves  for  us  as 
Dr.  Paul  Josef  Goebbels  is  fighting  for  Ger- 
many. The  facts  as  thus  far  dug  up  go  to 
indicate  that  O.  W.  I.  on  the  contrary  is 
spending  our  money  for  a  lot  of  paper,  short- 
wave and  news-reel  boondoggling  whose  main 
effect  is  to  make  our  allies  laugh  at  us  behind 
our  backs. 

The  American  people,  who  pay  the  bills,  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  truth  about  O.  W. 
I.  is — and  *o  have  free  and  easy  access  to  all 
the  propaganda  products  It  gets  out  for  for- 
eign consumption. 

As  for  the  presidency  of  the  world,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  can  now  be  assured  that  there  is  at 
least  one  part  of  the  world  where  he  will  never 
be  President.  That  part  Is  Russia.  Pal  Joey 
Stalin  has  made  it  more  than  plain  that  he 
Isn't  stepping  aside  for  anybody. 
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AlUed  Victory  in  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NKW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  World-Telegram  of 
April  19. 1944: 

ALLIXD   VICTORT    IN    RtTSSU 

At  Sevastopol  the  Red  armies  are  com- 
pleting the  liberation  of  southern  Russia  In 
the  most  remarkable  military  campaign  of 
the  war;  In  the  number  of  troops  involved, 
territory  reclaimed,  and  the  steady  800-mlle 
advance  despite  an  entrenched  enemy,  snow, 
ice.  floods,  mud,  and  bad  communications, 
this  offensive  is  historic. 

By  destroying  so  many  Hitler  divisions 
and  so  much  equipment;  by  depriving  him 
of  Ukraine  food.  Donbas  minerals  and  In- 
dustries, north  Caucasiis  oU.  the  Kiev-Khar- 
kov networks  and  Black  Sea  ports:  by  threat- 
ening the  Balkans,  and  by  shattering  the 
myth  of  Nazi  military  superiority,  the  Red 
armies  have  opened  the  way  to  final  Allied 
victory.  There  Is  still  much  fight  left  In 
Germany  but.  barring  miracles.  Ehe  never  can 
recover  from  this  blow. 
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Manhal  Stalin  has  said  Russia's  achieve- 
ment would  not  have  been  poaslble  without 
our  help.  While  it  would  be  neither  fitting 
nor  fair  to  us  to  measure  our  munitions 
against  the  blood  they  have  shed,  the  victory 
Is  all  the  finer  for  them  and  for  us  because 
It  Is  shared. 

Our  bombers  from  Italy  have  weakened 
Nazi  armies  in  Russia  by  blasting  their  Dan- 
ubian  communications  and  supply  lines,  In- 
cluding their  precious  Ploesti  oil  source. 

The  continuous  western  air  offensive  has 
drawn  about  three-fourths  of  the  Nazi  fight- 
er planes  away  from  Riissia.  where  they 
might  have  turned  the  battle.  American 
air  forces  alone  since  November  have  cut 
Nazi  fighter  production  by  about  6.000 
planes,  and  since  January  have  shot  down 
6.200  planes,  all  of  which  HlUer  might  have 
thrown  against  Russia. 

In  western  and  southern  Europe.  Russia's 
allies  have  tied  down  more  than  40  percent 
of  Hitler's  total  divisions,  many  of  them 
hastily  withdrawn  from  the  Russian  to  the 
Italian   front    or    to    the    western    Invasion 

coasts.  ^    ^^ 

Nlmltz.  MacArthur.  StllweU.  and  Chen- 
nault  kept  Japan  so  bTisy  that  Stalin  could 
concentrate  against  Hitler  instead  of  using 
larger  Red  forces  to  guard  the  Siberian  back 

door. 

To  dte  such  American  contributions  is 
not  to  lessen  Russia's  paramount  achieve- 
ment, but  to  demonstrate  anew  that  there 
are  no  separate  fronts  and  no  Isolated  battles 
In  this  global  war.  The  only  possible  com- 
plete victory  Is  Joint  victory. 


The  committee  received  this  bin  orig- 
inally on  January  10.  It  has  had  a  re- 
vised form  of  the  bill  under  con^dera- 
tion  since  March  27.  The  Senate  passed 
the  bill  unanimously  on  March  24.  I 
urge  the  committee  to  complete  its  de- 
liberations, and  to  report  this  measxire 
to  the  House  for  action  without  further 
delay. 
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HON.  FOREST  A,  HARNESS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  20,  1944 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoM,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  April 
15  issue  of  Army  Times: 

THS  0. 1,  anx  or  ucbtb 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  pass- 
ing the  G.  I.  blU  of  rights.  The  Senate  haa 
already  unanimously  passed  the  measure,  the 
entire  NaUon  Is  behind  the  bUl.  the  President 
has  indicated  that  he  is  wholeheartedly  In 
favor  of  the  legislation,  so  It  U  up  to  the 
House  to  quit  stalling  and  take  action  on  the 
measure. 

To  the  men  on  the  combat  fronts  the  Q.  L 
bill  of  rights  represents  a  definite  move  In 
their  behalf.  lU  concrete  provialons  give 
them  something  to  tie  onto,  a  lift  for  their 
morale. 

Although  little  opposiUon  has  been  voiced 
by  any  groups  or  Individuals,  the  credit  for 
getting  the  bill  before  Congress  goes  to  the 
veterans'  organizations.  Their  efforts  and 
actions  in  behalf  of  the  bill  assured  its  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  are  wondering  what  has 
become  of  this  bill,  and  why  the  House 
committee  has  not  acted  more  promptly 
upon  it.  The  families  and  friends  of 
service  people  feel  exactly  the  same  way 
about  it,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
.  thousands  of  citizens  in  my  district  have 
signed  petitions  urging  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  measure. 


Wky  Tkcy  Hear  So  Mack  AbMt  Texas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  20.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing herewith  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Paris  News.  Paris,  Tex.,  April  17, 1944, 
entitled  "Aussies  Ask  Clemp  Why  They 
Hear  so  Much  About  Texans."  It  is  as 
follows: 

Texans  In  the  present  war  are  upholding 
the  traditions  of  our  State  by  distinguish- 
ing themselves  on  all  batUe  fronta  as  weU 
as  on  the  home  front.  Repeatedly  have 
Australians  asked  me  why  they  hear  so  much 
more  about  Texas  than  they  do  other  SUtea 
In  the  Union.  If  such  a  question  was  put 
to  me  by  an  American  from  another  State 
I  would,  without  giving  the  matter  further 
thought.  Immediately  reply,  "Why  because 
It  Is  the  best  gol  derned  State  In  the  Union, 
that's  why."  But  to  a  citizen  of  another 
country  one  must  be  less  boastful  and  state 
specific  supporting  facts.  Due  to  the  num- 
ber of  Australians  asking  me  such  questions 
and  due  to  the  necessity  to  render  a  plausi- 
ble reply,  I  have  had  to  ponder  over  the 
facts. 

Unquestionably  out  Texas  history  plays  an 
Important  role  In  giving  us  such  an  Intense 
provincial  pride  In  our  State.    Our  forebears 
fought   for    and   won    our   Independence   in 
such  spectacular  and  dramatic  circumstances 
that  would  rival  or  surpass  the  history  of 
other  SUtes.  nations,  or  peoples.    We  hav« 
been  a  nation  unto  ourselves,  self-governing, 
and  Independent.    Our  State  U  rich  In  folk- 
lore and  legend.    Our  people  are  steeped  In 
a  pioneer  tradition  and  Imbued  with  Intense 
and    Justiable    pride    In    our    heritage.     Our 
men  have  always  fervidly  answered  the  call 
to  arms  In   any  crlslB.     In  so  doing   they 
have  proceeded  to  commit  themselves  on  the 
field  of  battle  with  the  same  courage  mani- 
fested   by    thoee    Texas    Immortals   of    the 
Alamo,  Golldad,  and  San  Jacinto.     It  Is  little 
wonder  when  the  caU   to  arms  Is  sounded 
that  Texans  are  among  the  first  to  answer.     It 
Is  little  wonder  that  on  the  battlefield  Tex- 
ans acquit  themselves  In  a  manner  In  keep- 
ing with  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  them 
by   Houston.   Bowie.   Crockett.   Travis,   and 
other  immortals  of  Texas  history. 

The  size  of  Texas  tends  to  give  her  people 
an  individuality  not  possessed  by  others. 
Not  only  Is  oxu-  State  large  geographically, 
but  gigantic  In  accomplishments.  Our  oil 
fields  are  extensive,  our  fields  of  com  and  cot- 
ton are  of  great  slae,  our  herds  of  cattle  large, 
and  our  timber  land  plentiful.  We  have 
large  modem  cities,  thousands  of  mUes  of 
paved  highways,  and  seaports  that  are  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  We  have  a  di- 
versity of  climate  as  well  as  terrain.  We  cul- 
tivate cotton  in  the  northeast  sector  of  the 
State,  produce  choice  cattle  and  sheep  In 
the  west,  rice  in  the  south,  and  citrus  fruit 


In    the   valley.    As   one    proud    Texan   ex- 
claimed. -You  name  It  and  we'll  have  It." 

Texans  are  their  own  best  publicity  agents. 
When  any  Texan  Is  asked  his  home  State  his 
cheat  win  bulge  with  pride  and  he  proudly 
aeclaims,  "I'm  from  Texaa."     Texans  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  publlctee  Texas.    Only 
since  I  have  been  away  from  Texas  have  I 
fully  realised  how  other  people  are  so  unl- 
veisaUy  conscious  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
AustraiUns  feel  a  keen  klnahlp  with  Texaa 
and  Texana.    Recently  an  American  war  cor- 
respondent published  an  article  In  an  Au- 
stralian paper  on  the  A\]Strallan  soldier  (tlM 
Digger).    In  his  Justifiable  eulogy  of  tbaaa 
he  chanced  to  sUte  that  they  (the  Axisslea) 
reminded  him  very  much  of  Texans.    Instead 
of  resenung  this  comparison,  as  they  would 
be  Justified  In  doing,  for,  after  aU.  they  are 
of  English  stock  and  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact,  they  loved  it.    Since  that  time,  upon 
meeting  an  Australian  and  he  discovers  I  am 
a  Texan.  I  am  quizzed  as  to  my  opinion  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  comparison.    An  assent- 
ing  vote   that  the  comparison   Is   true   In- 
evitably leads  to  an  inviutkm  to  tea  as  the 
guest  of  the  pleased  Aussie.     (Never  fear,  I 
am  not  selling  my  birthright  for  a  pot  of 
tea.    To  be  compared  to  an  Atiaate  Digger 
is  a  high  compliment.) 

By  our  constant  boosting  of  Texas  it  may 
appear  that  fellows  from  other  States  would 
find  our  conversation  a  trifle  obnoxldus.    A 
braggart  is  never  one  to  endear  himself  to 
those  around  him.     Instead  of  resentment, 
those  from  other  States  thrive  on  the  good- 
natured  ralUery  that  goes  on  between  thoaa 
from  Texas  and  thoee  not  so  blessed.    A  genu- 
ine Texan  never  wears  his  feelings  on  his 
sleeve.     He    welcomes   comment    on    Texaa, 
whether  good  or  bad.    Actually  I  think  that 
most  Texans  asstime  the  philosophy  of  the 
renowned  clrctis  major  domo,  P.  T.  Bamum, 
who  made  the  classic  remark.  "I  dont  care 
what  you  say  about  me  juat  as  long  aa  you 
mention  my  name."    So  It  is  with  Texana, 
Just  menUon  Texas,  whether  good  or  bad. 
When  a  non-Texan  relates  in  detail  the  dis- 
advantages and  discomforts  he  experienced 
while  training  In  Texas  or  the  heat,  rain,  or 
cold  experienced  when  passing  through  on 
the  way  to  a  port  of  embarkation,  the  Tex- 
ans present  will  not  deny  anything  said.    In 
fact,  they  will  proceed  to  tell  of  even  greater 
catastrophes  that  he  had  missed.    When  an 
outsider  mentlons-our  unpredictable  weather, 
our  drought,  blizzards  In  the  Panhandle,  In- 
cessant rain  in  the  spring,  or  dry  heat  in 
the  summer,  some  Texan  will  Inform  them 
that  they  were  lucky  to  have  missed  the  really 
bad  seasons  and  then  relate  inatanoes  wtnok 
we  had  real  droughu.  real  blizxards.  and  real 
rain.    I've  heard  taU  talea  of   atmospheric 
catastrophes  that,  if  they  were  true,  would 
have  destroyed  the  Bute  beyond  any  hopes 
of  reclamation. 

When  a  Texan  does  boast  about  bla  State, 
or  the  accomplishments  of  other  Tssaas.  it  Is 
always  done  on  such  an  exagfstBted  scale 
that  non-Texans  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt 
and  proceed  to  heckle  the  boastful  individual. 
I  was  seated  at  the  mesa  table  eating  brsak- 
fast  one  morning  when  a  fellow  Texan  rushed 
into  the  tent  and  excitedly  excUlmed.  "Italy 
has  Just  surrendered  to  Texas!  I  Just  got  it 
over  the  radio."  In  the  excitement  that  en- 
sued no  one  gave  thought  to  what  the  Texan 
had  said,  other  than  that  Italy  had  sur- 
rendered. It  finally  dawned  on  those  pres- 
ent. "Surrendered  to  Texas,  bosh!"  stated 
a  native  son  of  Connecticut.  "To  hear  you 
Texans  talk  you'd  think  you  were  personally 
winning  the  war."  Prom  the  far  end  of  the 
mess  hall  came  the  drawling  voice  of  a  Texan. 
"I  wouldn't  exactly  say  that,  brother,  .the 
Biisslans  are  helping  us  a  lot." 

In  this  war  as  In  the  past  one  Texas  A.  and 
M  has  provided  offlcers  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  other  such  Institution  In  the  United 
SUtes.  Almost  daily  1  meet  a  Texas  A.  aad 
M.  graduate.  Texans  In  thU  tbcater  b»v» 
distinguished    themselves   in   oomtMti    ^^ 
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exploits  of  U<U  from  the  Lone  Star  State 
here  becooM  elmoet  legendary.  The  Air 
Corps  IS  packed  wltb  Texans.  The  hlgbly 
■aaewtful  invasion  of  New  Britain  was  exe- 
eatad  by  a  Texas  cavalry  division.  From  the 
limited  information  we  receive  over  here  I> 
have  gleaned  the  fact  that  troops  from  the 
Thlrty-dxth  Divtelon  (Texas)  were  the  first 
allies  to  set  foot  on  European  soil.  thU  at  Sa- 
larno.  Itsly.  All  of  this  I  can  now  reUte  to 
my  Australian  friends  who  Inquire  of  me  why 
tbay  hear  so  much  about  Texas.  Texans 
make  their  own  news  and  their  own  history. 
The  current  rtimors  floating  around  here  In 
Aiistrslla  Is  that  Germany  and  Japan  are 
•ttlec  for  a  separate  peace  with  Texas.  But 
«•  Tssaoa  annt  concerned  because  we're  In 
tkls  flgbt  to  the  finish  and  will  stick  with  our 
ally — the  United  States  of  America. 


FaAcn  of  the  Rtce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALITtMtNI« 

IN  tfa  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  194i^ 

Mr.  POUUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing poem  was  written  by  a  friend  of 
mine.  Mr.  Neal  D.  Ireland.  1055  North 
Klngsley  Drive.  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
shortly  after  the  War  Department  noti- 
fied him  that  his  son  was  killed  in  action 
while    on    a    bombing    expedition    over 

Berlin: 

rsmaa  or  trs  bacs 


(By  his  father,  in  the  hour  of  travail,  as  a 
memorial  to  Lt.  Robert  Neal  Ireland) 

Fathers  of  the  race,  I  come  seeking  entry  to 
your  fellowship. 

I  have  the  eternal  password — "A  son  given  In 
war." 

I  do  not  come  demanding,  neither  do  I  beg 
admission. 

Out  of  my  own  father  heart  I  know  your 
hearU. 

We  no  longer  have  pride.  We  no  longer  be- 
lieve In  demanding. 

So  out  of  a  great  hximlUty  I  come  to  you.  my 
brothers  In  suffering. 

I  do  not  ask  your  color,  your  politics,  or  your 

faith. 
Nor  does  it  matter  on  which  side  of  the 

uacks— or  of  the  world — you  may  live. 
If  you  have  given — as  I  gave — all  your  heart's 

pride 
As  your  part  of  Humanity's  great  sacrlAce. 
Then  neither  will  you  ask  any  questions. 
You  are  admitted  to  our  great  fraternity. 

Let  us  alt  together  on  the  banks  of  some 

quiet  stream. 
The  Volga,  the  Rhine,  the  Tangtae.  or  the  Po. 
And  tell  each  other  of  the  dreams  we  had  for 

him 
Whom  we  loved  better  than  ovur  very  lives — 
Eim  for  whom  we  planned  since  early  ooan- 

hood. 

Let  us.  my  tarothcr-fathata.  hold  tofethar  in 


And  in  the  cleansing  flame  of  pain  bum  out 
The  ancient  ha  trade,  all  vanity  and  all  pride 
That  have  made  man  slay  his  brothers  since 

the  time  of  Cain. 
Aa4  as  we  talk  together,  sharing  our  com- 
mon pain 
Tou  may  be  sure  111  never  hate  again. 
Let  us  pledge  faith  that  we  will  hanoe  be 
brothers 
luse  of  thia— our  Brotherhood  of  Fathers. 


SmuU  Sea  rityFuas 


EXTENSION  <  )P  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Mr.    CXXJHRAN. 


that   the   law.   not 
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Mr.    Speaker,    for 


some  time  certain  :  ndividuals  and  some 
editors  have  been  ( ritical  in  expressing 
themselves  concerning  the  Social  Se- 
curity surplus.     L^t  it  be   understood 


rule  or   regulation. 


provides  those  fun  Is  must  be  invested 
in  interest-bearing  Government  bonds. 
That  provision  in  the  law  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  sun  lus.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  pu  >lished  in  this  week's 


issue  of  Labor  on 

permission  grantet 


this  subject.    Under 
me,  I  include  that 


4xv  1 V  Ei>— aociAL-sxcTTHrrr 

VZSTEO    IN    GOVERNMENT 
:  HE    SAFEST    I  O  C    IN    THX 


n 


editorial  as  part  of  fiy  remarks 

AN  OLD  SCAKX  STOKT  IS 

rcNos  ua  bcnc 

aONSS.   AND   THAT'S 

woau> 

From  time  to  time 
parts  of  the  country 
readers  by  repeating 
way  the  Government 
funds  to  meet  ordinary  expenses 


newspapers  In  various 
mdeavcr  to  scare  their 
:he  old  yam  about  the 
Is  using  soclal-sectirlty 


to  our  attention  Is  an 
of  Beatrice,  Ncbr.    The 


The  latest  to  come 
editorial  In  the  Timet 
editor  sa3rs: 

"Instead  of  creatlnfc  an  honest  reserve  of 
these  paid-in  funds  :or  some  future  show- 
down, the  Governmer  t  has  been  spending  the 
money  on  current  exp  inses  and  placing  In  the 
reserve  fund  a  series  of  I  O  U's." 

By  weird  calculatl<  ins  which  no  ordinary 
person  can  hope  to  ft  How,  the  editor  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  here  is  an  over-all  300 
percent  loss. 

It  would  be  most  i  nfortunate  If  any  con- 
siderable number  of  people  were  to  accept 
that  sutement  at  Is  face  value,  for  it  is 
entirely  erroneous. 

We  don't  know  w  lat  the  editor  had  In 
mind  when  he  wrote  i  bout  an  honest  reserve, 
but  we  take  It  for  t  ranted  he  would  agree 
that  any  surplus  Ih  1  he  social-security  fund 
should  be  Invested,  a  nd  not  piled  up  in  the 
TreaatU7  vatilts  In  th :  form  of  currency  and 
gold  and  silver. 

He  would  also  prota  tbly  agree  that  the  sur- 
plus should  be  Invest  id  In  the  best  securities 
available. 

WeU.  that  Is  exact  iy  what  has  happened. 
The  social-security  si  irplus  Is  used  to  buy  a 
special  kind  of  Oov<  rnment  bond.  It  pays 
3  percent.  Such  a  I  ond  would  command  a 
premixim  on  the  ope  i  market,  but  it  is  sold 
to  social  security  at  par.  That  means  that 
Social  Security  is  g<  ttlng  the  best  security 
available  at  a  remark  ably  favorable  price. 

Of  course,  these  tonds  are  I  O  U's.  but 
they're  Uncle  Sam's  I  O  U's.  Every  bond 
he  has  Issued  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  was  Just  an  [  O  U — that  is.  It  was  a 
promise  that  it  wou  id  be  redeemed  at  face 
value  by  Uncle  Sam  >n  a  given  date. 

Uncle  Sam  has  nt  rer  run  out  on  such  a 
promise.  He  has  alw  ys  redeemed  his  I  O  U's. 
With  the  help  of  Ooc .  he  always  will.  Social 
security  Investmenti  are  as  sound  as  our 
Qovemment.  and  oi  ir  Government  is  just 
about  the  soundest  t  ling  in  the  world. 

We  are  all  inter*  ited  in  social  sectirity. 
Therefore,  anything  that  disturbs  our  talth 
in  that  great  institution  is  worthy  of  the 
most  serious  consldei  atlon.  Labor  has  given 
such  consideration  V  >  social -security  invest- 


ments, and  It  does  not  hesitate  to  assure  tts 
readers  that  they  have  no  reason  to  worry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  Hon.  Edward  Keat- 
ing, a  former  Member  of  this  body  who  Is 
manager  of  Labor,  and  his  associates  de- 
serve our  thanks  for  this  clear  statement. 
It  confirms  what  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tor, recently  told  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 


Canada  and  Post- War  Cml  Ayiatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

or  NOBTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  post-war  problems  that  will  con- 
front the  Nation  will  be  commercial  avia- 
tion, and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the 
membership  of  the  House  realizes  the 
importance  of  this  subject  both  from  a 
domestic  standpoint  and  from  an  inter- 
national standpoint. 

For  the  Information,  therefore,  of  the 
Members  I  deem  it  advisable  that  they 
should  know  something  of  what  our  sis- 
ter nation  Canada  is  doin«.  The  Hon- 
orable C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Munitions 
and  Supply,  on  Friday,  March  17, 1944.  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Ottawa  deliv- 
ered a  very  fine  speech  on  the  subject  of 
post-war  aviation  both  from  the  domes- 
tic standpoint  and  from  an  international 
standpoint  and  at  the  same  time  had 
printed  in  the  Official  Report  of  Debates 
a  tentative  "draft  of  an  international  air 
transport  convention."  This  speet^.  as 
well  as  the  draft  of  the  proposed  conven- 
tion, is  a  little  too  long  to  publish  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  time.  I  am,  therefore, 
under  the  permission  granted  me,  pruit- 
ing  a  portion  of  this  speech  relative  to 
international  aviation  by  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  and  Supply.  At  some  later 
date  I  shall  quote  extracts  from  the 
speech  on  domestic  aviation  in  the  Do- 
minion. There  is  one  very  significant 
paragraph  in  this  speech  which  I  shall 
call  to  your  attention,  and  shall  quot.e: 

Accordingly,  after  full  consideration,  the 
Government  has  decided  that  the  railways 
shall  not  exercise  any  monopoly  of  air  serv- 
ices. Steps  will  be  taken  to  require  our  t\AI- 
wsys  to  divest  themselves  of  ownership  of 
air  lines,  to  the  end  that,  within  a  perlo(!  of 
1  year  from  the  ending  of  the  European  var, 
transport  by  air  will  be  entirely  separate  fi  om 
surface  transportation.  In  the  meantime,  no 
new  air  routes  other  than  Government-o|«r- 
ated  routes  will  be  allocated  to  air  lines  ow.ied 
by  any  railway  or  other  operator  of  surlace 
transportation.  The  term  "surface  trans]  or - 
tatlon"  Includes  railways,  shipping  conrpa- 
nies,  and  highway  transport  companies. 

As  to  international  aviation,  Mr.  H  iwe 
said: 

We  believe  that  in  the  field  of  lntematl«<nal 
air  transport  our  Interest  lies  In  a  liberal 
course  of  cooperation  with  other  nations. 
This  decision  has  been  reached  In  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  air  transport  in  the  fu- 
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tw.  Air  transport  Is  more  than  )wt  tba 
latest  and  fastest  i  ethod  of  transporting 
pasaengers  and  goods.  It  Is  a  revolutionary 
development  which  has  already  profoundly 
affected  the  eivUlBatlon  of  the  world.  No 
one  can  predict  with  any  degr**  of  certainty 
or  precision  the  nature  and  extent  of  th« 
contribution  which  It  may  make  to  the  future 
aecurlty  and  piospeTitj  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  Is  our  intention  to  make  every 
afTort  to  ensure  that  the  framework  within 
wnich  the  toternatlonal  air  transport  of  the 
futtire  ftmcttons.  wUl  be  designed  to  promote 
toternatlonal  cooperation  and  not  to  foster 
toternatlonal  bitterness. 

The  demands  of  war  have  telescoped  into 
4  or  ft  years  the  growth  that  might  normally 
laave   taken   air   transport   a   generation   to 
achieve.    Canada's  slae   Is  shrinking,   while 
our  long  3,000-mUe  frame  Is  filling  out,  as  air 
transport  opens  up  the  Canadian  north.    AU 
Canadians  are  becoming  neighbors  and  Can- 
ada Is  being  given  a  new  basis  for  unity. 
What  Is  true  of  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  Canada  Is  true  also  of  relations  be- 
tween the  nations  of  the  world.    These  too 
are  betog  brought  closer  together.     Moreover. 
new  regional  connections  are  being  developed 
and  the  boundaries  of  old  regions  washed 
away.    Because  of  the  geographical  location 
of  the  land  masses  of  the  earth,  that  section 
of  the  globe  stretching  out  from  the  north 
pole  to  a  degree  of  laUtude  rotighly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Uedlterranean  and  the  southern 
border  of  the  United  SUtes  wUl  probably  be 
■  the  most  Important  for  the  air  transport  of 
the  future.    In  this  northern  region,  Canada 
occupies  a  strategic  position,  for   it  stands 
athwart  most  of  the  air  routes  linking  North 
America  with  Eur(^>e  and  Asia.    This  posi- 
tion carries  with  it  great  responslblllUes  and 
great  opportimitles. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  on  April  2 
last  year  the  Prime  Minister  gave  a  sUtement 
of   the    Government's    position   with   regard 
to    international    air    transport,    making    it 
dear  that  our  policy  would  be  one  of  inter- 
national cooperation  and  collaboration  and 
that    we    would    support    whatever    policy 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  not  only  the 
immediate  national  Interests  of  Canada,  but 
our  overriding  Interest  In  the  establishment 
of  an  InternaUonal  order  which  will  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  another  world  war.     Behind 
this  sutement  lies  a  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  do  what  It 
can  to  avoid   the  two  chief  weaknesses  in 
the  pre-war  organisation  of  International  air 
transport.     In  the  first  place.  It  was  a  cause 
of   serious    rivalries    and    disputes    between 
nations.      In  the  second  place,  and   closely 
connected  to  the  first  weakness,  lines  were 
rtm   at   an   uneconomic   cost,   necessitating 
large   national   subsidies.      Some   coxmtries 
refused  to  permit  air  lines  to  cross  the  air 
space    above    their    territory,    necessitating 
costly  detours.    Others  refused  landing  rights, 
as  well  as  transit  rights.     The  necessity  for 
hard  and  persistent  bilateral  bargaining  re- 
sulted, especlaUy  In  Europe,  In  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  competing  national  services 
that    air    tranaoort    became    highly    uneco- 
nomic, and  Itoes  were  heavily  subsidized  at 
the  expense  of  national  taxpayers. 

Behind  much  of  this  friction  lay  consid- 
erations of  national  prestige,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  national  security,  ClvU  air-transport 
fleets,  and  civil  aircraft  Industries,  represent 
a  war  potential,  a  reserve  both  of  personnel 
and  of  Industrial  capacity  which  la  all 
Important  in  time  of  war.  The  truth  of 
this  has  been  obvious  In  the  present  conflict. 
The  emphasis  in  the  pre-war  period  upon  the 
security  aspects  of  civil  air  transport  was, 
therefore,  natural,  and  goes  far  to  explain 
the  failure  of  natloiM  at  that  time  to  agree 
upon  a  method  of  effectlva  international 
control  of  InternatlonBl  air  services.  Be- 
cause of  the  rapid  development  of  aviation 


since  the  outbraak  of  war  the  toternatlonal 
rivalries  which  would  develop  in  the  future 
after  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  would  be 
even  sharper  than  those  of  the  past,  unless 
some  Improvement  is  effected. 

The  decision  which  the  United  Nations 
must  make  in  the  near  future  on  the  post-war 
organization  of  air  transport  thus  is  vital, 
and  an  enlightened  settlement  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  establishing  a  lasting  peace,  and 
a  new  world  order  of  security.  It  can  con- 
stitute a  model  for  the  settlement  of  oOier 
difficult  toternatlonal  problems,  and  create 
an  atmosphere  to  which  the  settlement  of 
these  other  problems  wlU  become  aaster. 
Failure  to  devise  a  working  system  of  coopera- 
tion and  coUaboratlon  wlU  not  only  lead  to 
endless  friction  to  the  field  of  air  transport, 
but  will  prejudice  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  world  security  organisation. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  practical  poUUcs, 
the  problem  is  to  find  some  method  of  toter- 
natlonal control  which  will  serve  the  desired 
objectives,  and  yet  be  generally  acceptable 
to  all.  The  task  Is  not  an  easy  one.  For 
many  months  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
exhaustive  study  by  Canadian  officials  and  of 
active  consideration  by  the  Government.  I 
think  that  a  poUcy  which  is  designed  to  meet 
these  ends  has  been  worked  out.  and  that  the 
Canadian  representatives  to  future  toterna- 
tlonal discussions  on  air  transport  wHl  enter 
those  discussions  weU  prepared,  and  with  a 
clear  view  of  the  type  of  arrangement  best 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Ctmada  for  the 
development  of  toternatlonal  air  services  and 
provide  for  a  fair  share  of  toternatlonal  air 
transport,  and  at  the  same  time  establish 
an  atmosphere  of  working  cooperation  among 
all  other  toterested  nations. 

It  is  obvious  that  air  regxilaUons  dealing 
with  such  matters  as  traffic  rules,  safety,  and 
navigational  aids  should  be  as  uniform  aa 
possible  throughout  the  world,  and  that  an 
totemaUonal  authority  must  be  set  up  and 
given  the  power  to  prepare  regulations  which 
would  be  accepted  as  standards  by  the  mem- 
ben  of  that  authority.  This  alone,  howevar. 
Is  not  enough.  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  difficulties,  to  the  pre-war  period,  arose 
because  certain  nations  exercised  their  sover- 
eignty over  the  air  above  their  countries  to 
a  fashion  designed  to  hinder  the  development 
of  air  transport,  and  foster  ill  will. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  we  must  be  iwe- 
pared  to  subecrlbe  to  the  granting  of  general 
freedom  of  transit  for  International  air  senr- 
loes  on  a  tjniversal  basis,  so  that  national  air 
services  will  automatically  possess  the  right 
to  cross  the  territory  of  other  nations  en  route 
to  their  destinations,  and  to  land  in  other 
countries  for  refueling  and  reservlc^g  with- 
out having  to  request  the  specific  permission 
of  each  government  concerned.    However,  to 
order  to  prevent  misuse  of  this  freedom,  It 
would  appear  necessary  to  grant  to  some  to- 
ternatlonal authority  power  to  supervise  the 
manner  in  which  It  Is  carried  out.     More- 
over, to  thus  esUbllehlng  freedom  of  transit, 
coimtries  such  as  Canada,  which  are  stra- 
tegically placed,  will  be  making  a  very  great 
contribution  to  an  effective  toternatlonal  sys- 
tem, particularly   when,  like  Canada,   their 
population  Is  not  great,  and  the  amount  of 
traffic  which  they  have  to  offer  for  Interna- 
tional carriage  would  consequently  not  be 
large.     On    the   other    hand,    this   right   of 
transit  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  those 
nations  which  have  a  great  deal  of  potential 
traffic  for  international  air  services,  but  are 
less  strategically  located. 

It  would  aeem  reasonable,  therefore,  to  sug- 
gest that  freedom  of  air  transit  should  be 
extended  to  cover  as  well  a  cerUto  amount 
of  freedom  of  carriage  of  goods  and  pasten- 
gers,  to  order  to  enable  aU  nations  to  shsre 
to.  a  proportkm  of  the  toternatlonal  traffic 
avaUaUe  without  having  to  go  to  for  all  the 
bUateral  bargaining  which  so  confused  the 


pre-war  situation.  It  would  seem  necessary, 
accordingly,  that  each  nation  should  at  least 
LUMfiM  the  right  to  carry  paaMnfen  and 
cargo  from  tts  own  territory  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  to  bring  back  from  those  other 
countries  paasengers  and  cargo  which  are  in- 
tended for  its  own  territory.  This  would 
mean  that  the  nations  of  the  world  operating 
international  air  services  would  not  only  be 
unhampered  to  the  movement  of  their  air- 
craft across  the  territories  of  other  ooimtrtea. 
but  would  also  have  a  certain  amount  of 
traffic  available  to  their  own  afr  services  with- 
out the  necessity  of  bilateral  bargaining,  thus 
Increasing  the  chances  of  reasonable  economic 
operation.  In  order  to  prevent  a  heiter- 
Ekelter  of  airways  developing,  eadi  country 
would,  of  course,  designate  the  routes  across 
Its  territory  which  the  air  lines  of  other  coun- 
tries must  follow.  Just  as  it  does  for  its  own 
domestic  sei  vices. 

While  toternatlonal  air  tranaport  will  be  a 
great  and   important  factor  In  the  future, 
nevertheless  one  airplane  can  do  a  great  deal 
of  work,  and  In  the  post-war  period  all  the 
air  traffic  available  may  be  carried  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  aircraft.   It  would 
not  seem  desh-able  that  each  nation  should 
be  allowed  to  establish  as  many  international 
services.  In  as  many  areas,  as  it  wished,  thus 
bringing  about  a  useless,  tineconomlc,  and 
competitive  situation  which  could  only  lead 
to  trouble.    Not  only  should  some  Interna- 
Uonal air  transport  authority  supervise  the 
admtolstration  of  the  freedoms  and  rights 
suggested  above,  but  the  authority  should 
also  have  power  to  regulate  toternatlonal  air 
services  in  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  of 
unnecessary    and    xmeconomlc    duplication. 
Some  such  method  might  be  used  as  control 
of  rates  and  schedules,  and  licensing.     Be- 
cause an  authority,  established  on  a  universal 
basis,  might   have   difficulty   to   giving   due 
consideration  to  the  special  needs  of  particu- 
lar regions,  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  work 
through  regional  groupings  or  councUs. 

If  any  such  framework  for  International 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  air  transport  should 
be  developed,  and  I  think  It  desirable  that  It 
should,  it  would  seem  that  cross-border  serv- 
ices such  as  those  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  should  be  considered  In  a 
special  category,  and  dealt  with  specially  by 
the  two  countries  concerned,  stace  services 
originating  In  the  one  country  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  other  are  primarily  transfrontier 
extensions  of  domestic  air  services. 

The  Canadian  Qovemment  is  of  the  opinion 
that  some  form  of  organisation  along  the 
Unes  suggested  above  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  worid  for  the  esteb- 
llshment  of  effective  toternaUonal  coopera- 
Uon  in  the  provision  of  efficient  and  economi- 
cal air  services,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  participation  of 
Canada  to  these  air  services. 

One  year  ago  the  Prime  Minister  said: 
"The  Government  sees  no  good  reason  lor 
Changing  Its  policy  that  ^^j^^^*}! 
lines  is  the  sole  Canadian  agency  y»»l^  W 
operate  International  air  services.  ™  » 
a  matter  of  purely  domestic  concern.  »»<»»» 
decision  is.  to  the  opinion  of  the  Oovern- 
ment,  the  one  best  calcuUted  to  •«;«»• 
interests  snd  needs  of  the  C«»*^  ^TS,*; 
It  has,  however,  no  bearing  upon  aaf  decision 
of  this  type  that  may  be  made  by  other  gov- 
ernments The  choice  of  instrumenU  for  the 
operation  of  toternatlonal  air  services  by  the 
countrlee  concerned  Is  and  must  ««iato  a 
matter  of  purely  domestic  decision.  »«» 
country  mu^  decide  for  itself  »*««^^  •;'; 
^  flqmr*"*^  operattog  toternatlonal  air 
•ervloea  are  to  be  privately  o*"«»  ,"•***• 
owned,  whether  there  U  to  be  one  single  na- 
tional company  or  sev«al. 

I  ebouid  like  to  say  a  woru  at  thia  point 
regarding  international  discussions  on  air- 
transport  policy.    As  Members  of  thia  House 
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M«  «««r«.  Vb*n  WM  *  prellmlnanr  nchtnge   * 
•I  vtMs  m  LotMloa  IMC  October  among  Um   , 
■MrtOT*  o(  tiM  OoiMwmfMAltb,  In  which  •  i 
rtm'-**"*  mUittlmi  uadm  my  ehatrmanthlp 
partlelpM«l.   A  ««apl««  •irtaf  o<  ldM«  wmI 
■   ■  with   rccard   to   inumatlonia   »lr 

aiur  the  war  took  place,  and  pro- 
•  UMful  Introduction  to  the  broader 
■Ion  which  wUl  take  place  In  due  courae. 

<tf  courae.  expecta  to  partlclpaU  In 

further  dlacufsiona  also,  and  la  at  the 
_^.^wit  taking  part  In  dlacuaalona  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  Statea  re- 
rardlng  the  holding  of  further  exploratory 
ooBVWMUons.  No  final  decislona  were  taken 
In  Lontfon.  but  I  may  aay  that  It  waa  evident 
from  the  outset  that  all  partlclpanta  had  the 
MOM  ganeral  objectives  in  view— the  objec- 
tive which  I  have  de8crit>ed  earlier  hi  this 
al«Mment— and  that  there  was  a  broad  basis 
of  fmeral  agreement  as  to  the  way  these  ob- 
jaettvaa  mtgbt  beat  be  attained.  All  the  par- 
tlclpanta wera  deeirous  of  improving  the  air 
aervlces  between  ttoelr  territories,  and  agreed 
^tbat  su:h  development  must  take  place  with- 
in an  International  framework,  and  that 
_  discriminatory  systems  could  only  pro- 
disharmony  and  endanger  the  chances 
of  reaching  that  broad  •grecmcnt  which  la 

Following  the  conversations  In  London,  a 
■UMmant  was  issued  to  the  press,  reading 
aa  foUowt: 

"The  conference  with  the  domlntotu  and 
India  OB  civil  air  transport,  whlc^  has  been 
In  London  alaoe  Monday  laat.  con- 
lU  eeeelooa  tMs  flMmllig.    Tbe  «on- 


iMtfOploratory.  and 
■M  Mlbjwt  to  conflf' 


tfet  MMllHlMM  fUMlMl  IM  fMblKt  to  con 
■dUMl  fef  Om  fBWmoiiiiU  repreecntad 
ttf  dMlMMMt.    OMalflKMM  ■fraonatK  ' 


■t 


ScMBant  WM 


I  fntfMm§  tiM  lia«i  en  vtoleh 

ilMuld  ba  developed  tf  tor  the 

M  to  tlM  oontrtbtttton  wbldi  the 

I  at  tht  ooMaoBwealtb  and  em- 

I   toward   International  co- 

^ In  this  field  • 

'iba  ebalrman  of  the  London  meeting  was 
Loed  Beervcrbrook.  who  U  the  member  of  the 
United  Klagdom  Oovemment  charged  by  Mr. 
CburchUl  with  responaiblUty  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  post-war  civil  air  transport  policy. 
Bpii|»fciT»g  In  the  House  of  Lords  a  week  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  London  meetings.  Lord 
Beaverbrook  emphasized  the  unanimous 
agreement  which  the  conference  had  reached 
on  eT«7  tame  presented  to  it.  He  aaid  that 
thoae  iaaoas  were  "adequate  for  testtng  imme- 
diate cptnkm  in  relation  to  civil  aviation." 
He  added  that  It  had  been  mgntA  that  "the- 
International  air  transport  authority  ahould 
be  Intinoately  aesoelated  with  and  responsible 
to  any  United  Nations  seciulty  oc«anizatioa 
which  might  be  eatabllshed." 

In  summary.  I  may  say  that  the  Canadian 
Oovemment  Is  determined  that  Canada,  by 
Ma  participation  in  the  framing  of  the  general 
settlement  of  air  Uansport.  will  make  aa 
great  a  contribution  as  poesible  to  the  suc- 
cemful  solution  of  tills  problem.  Otir  repre- 
aentatlves  in  tbe  international  discussions. 
tbeecfofc.  will  be  authorised  to  support  or 
Inltlata  such  propoeals  aa.  in  the  Oovern- 
ment's  optnloei.  wlU  be  Ittely  to  reault  in  tbe 
eatablMiiaeat  of  an  International  air  trane- 
port  antbortty  with  effective  powers,  sup« 
ported  by  all  the  govemmenta  concerned, 
wblcb  will  fttrtber  Intematloiial  cooperation 
«MI  food  win.  ensure  that  International  air 
roalw  and  services  are  divided  fairly  and 
aqoltabiy  among  all  member  nations,  meet 
tbo  mstta  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  for  efll- 
dent  and  economical  air  transport,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  eetabllshment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  permanent  system  of  general 
aecttrtty. 


CooJad  of  tfc«  W»r-  -Politkal  Ver «uf 
Military  Ui^ship 


EXTENSION  O  "  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  K.  DONDERO 

or  Mm  icAN 

IN  THK  HOU8B  OP  F  EPRK8ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Ilr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  n  marks  in  the  Cow- 
CRKSioHAL  Record.  I  include  some  ob- 
servations by  Constaiitine  Brown,  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  iiplomatic  and  mil- 
itary affairs,  dated  If  arch  29.  1944.  ap- 
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analysis  for  the  Amei  lean  citizen. 

His  observation  is  an  analysis  of  the 
political  versus  military  strategy  of  the 
war.    The  article  is  ais  follows: 

Ml  LrrAST  LiAotmsHir 
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fraa«  alrategle    . 
palgn.  bae  eneotintored 
etvUlana  anticipated, 
CiMHHMl  Inveelon,  le 
Tlie  fundamental 
strategy  which  haa 
operations  so  far  wer* 
few  weeks  foUowinK 
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lows;  "Hold  the  Pacific 
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Europe." 
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Brcwn) 
[Jnlted  States  In  this 
political  rather  than 
eventual  result  may 
Civilians  have  no  right 
the  conduct  of  the 
sund,   the   military 
suted— for   their 
claim  would  have 
fortunes  in  thie 
otttlinoe  of  this 
at  a  time  when  one 
,  tbe  Italian  earn- 
heavier  weatber  tban 
another,  tbe  erose- 
to  the  fore, 
prftielplee  of  tbe  mlliury 
~  our  world-wide 
established  within  a 
Che  disaster   of   Pearl 
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flnt.  Theee  mlliury  leaders  saw  that  the 
Germans  were  strongly  engaged  in  tbe  Rus- 
sian campaign,  against  Unaciously  resisting 
Btisslan  armies  and  handicapped  by  dllBcult 
and  long  supply  lines.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, th-y  believed  the  Germans  could  not 
conceivably  nwh  any  large  relnforcemenU  to 
western  Europe  to  break  an  Allied  invasion. 
Therefore,  the  western  Allies  should  occupy 
a  part  of  western  France.  (It  was  deemed 
Impossible  at  the  time  to  try  to  reach  the 
Rhine,  because  of  our  lack  of  divisional 
strength.)  In  this  bridgehsad  we  should 
esUbli*h  airdromes  from  which  we  could  send 
bomber  forces  over  the  Rslch.  Because 
Prance  does  not  suffer  the  handicap  of  the 
dense  fogs  which  envelop  England  for  about 
8  months  a  year,  air  operations  would  prove 
more  constant  and  successful.  In  short,  with 
this  strategic  conception  in  mind,  the  mlll- 
Ury leaders  rxiehed  American  troops  and  ma- 
tiriel.  in  the  opening  months  of  1942,  to  the 
Invasion  base  of  the  British  Isles. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  1942  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  King  prepared  to  go  to 
England  to  discuss  the  fruition  of  these 
plans  with  their  British  colleagues.  But.  at 
the  airport  while  waiting  for  their  plane  to 
take  off.  an  official  car  from  the  White  House 
arrived.  The  two  leaders  were  handed  a  large 
white  envelope  which  they  discovered,  to 
their  surprise,  ccntsined  Instructions  from 
the  President  to  dlectns  with  tbe  British 
only  the  details  of  a  newly  conceived  opera- 
tion, suoplantlng  their  own— the  occupation  , 
of  north  Africa.  The  military  men  again 
bowed  to  euperlor  orden. 

The  Invasion  of  nortb  Africa  proved  a  great 
mecevi.  althrugb  unforeaeen  circuinetancec 
delayed  It  from  the  end  of  October  to  tbe 
Unt  waek  In  Mcvember,  But  it  wee  prin- 
•tpalhr  a  Mcceae  for  BrltUb  strategy  beeause 
n  aMCilvely  opened  sea  communieatlone 
aanaa  tba  lledlt^ranean.  hitherto  dogged  by 
Axis  submarines  and  plaoas,  to  tlM  Buac 
Canal  and  India. 

While  American  mlUtsry  men  rejoiced  ew0r 
the  progress  In  north  Africa,  their  ratlsfac- 
tlon  was  diminished  somewhat  by  the  de- 
cision at  the  Casablanca  Conference,  to  in- 
vade Sldly.  But  they  were  reconciled  to  this 
additional  investment  of  men.  materiel,  and 
time  by  another  agreement  at  that  confer- 
ence: Namely,  that  we  would  not  delay  the 
Invasion  of  western  Europe  later  than  the 
cummer  of  1943.  The  Americans  wanted  to 
do  the  Job  as  soon  as  possible  In  western 
Europe  so  as  to  get  beck  to  the  Pacific. 

They  were,  however,  to  stiffer  further  dis- 
appointment. At  ths  Washington  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  of  May  1943  they  learned 
f ram  the  Bdtish  that  there  were  too  few 
striking  divisions  in  England  to  attempt  the 
croes-channel  Invasion  that  summer.  They 
relucUntly  submitted  to  this  view,  but  stub- 
bornly resisted  a  British  proposal  to  Invade 
Italy  ItseU  foUowing  the  Uking  of  SlcUy. 
The  Americans  claimed  that  lUly  was  already 
a  llatalUty  to  the  Germans,  that  we  should 
not  burden  ourselves  with  feeding  at  least 
15.(XX).000  Italians  and  that  the  supply  prob- 
lems would  offer  many  difficulties.  The  net 
result,  if  we  got  to  the  Po  River,  would  be 
merely  acquisition  of  bombing  bases.  Finally, 
they  said,  mlliury  operations  with  Increased 
supply  problems  In  the  narrow  hilly  penin- 
sula, would  Jeopardlre  the  success  of  the  es- 
sential cross-channel  Invasion.  At  Washing- 
ton, and  again  at  the  Quebec  Conference  In 
August,  the  American  mUiUry  chiefs  Issued 
these  warnings  to  the  political  leaders.  But 
the  political  overruled  the  miliUry  leaders 
again.  The  invasion  of  tbe  Italian  peninstila 
was  given  priority. 

Today,  the  worst  fears  of  the  American 
mUitary  men  seem  realised.  We  have,  as 
Churchill  laid  on  March  34.  "lost  beavUy" 
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and  are  stymied  60  miles  south  of  Rome.  It 
Is  true  that  we  are  holding  a  number  of  Ger- 
man divisions  in  Italy,  but  these  are  reserve 
trcKjps  »nd  apparently  affect  In  no  way  the 
defensive  concentrations  of  the  Germans  in 
western  Europe.  Also,  the  long  lines  of  com- 
munications which  handicapped  German  op- 
erations between  1941  and  1943  have  now 
diminished  as  a  German  problem  and  have 
become  an  Increased  Allied  problem.  Even 
from  Britain  comes  skepticism  about  the 
lullan  campaign,  as  witness  the  sUtement 
of  Britteh  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  (retired)  in 
Newsweek.  "The  lesson  of  all  this  Is  that  the 
strategy  Is  execrable.  We  should  never  have 
embarked  on  this  Italian  adventure  because 
It  was  unstrategic  from  the  sUrt." 

Perhaps  the  success  of  the  cross-channel 
Invasion,  which  cannot  now  be  far  off.  will 
hush  the  criticism  of  the  millUry  leaders. 
But.  for  the  present,  the  advocates  of  the 
raillUry  as  against  the  political  leaders  on 
the  direction  of  grand  straUgy  have  their  day 
In  court.  They  can  well  point  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  war.  which  certainly  was  a 
military  success.  In  that  war,  President  Wil- 
son from  the  first  claimed  no  knowledge  of 
mlliury  strategy.  He  entrusted  the  entire 
command  of  the  armies  In  the  field  to  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  whose  decisions  he  backed 
wholeheartedly.  At  no  time  did  President 
^llaon  presume  to  ull  Pershing  where  or  how 
American  forces  rhould  fight.  With  this 
fiaa  band.  Pershing  was  able  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  Balg  and  Poch  for  the  final 
deetniotlon  of  German  military  power  and 
tbe  victorloue  end  to  World  War  No.  1. 

Will  similar  resulu  come  from  a  contrary 
policy— thv  political  conduct  of  tbe  mlllUry 
atratagy  of  World  War  Wo.  2? 


Many  of  them  require  education  which  U  not 
yet  provided.  Many  will  require  Jobs,  utiem- 
ployment  compensation,  homes,  and  other 
opporttmities  not  now  available. 

"For  them  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rlghu  forms  tba 
one  Immediau  answer. 

"It  will  go  a  long  way  toward  giving  theee 
men  a  chance  to  get  another  start  in  life. 

"The  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  can  win  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
our  fighting  men  and  of  all  their  friends  and 
relatives  by  passing  the  G.  I.  bill  now.  before 
the  Easter  recess." 


Pm»  Ibt  C.  I.  BUI  PrMifdr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  KASaACHtmtTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Evening  Amer- 
ican of  March  27.  1944 : 

PAsa  THz  a.  I.  nn,i.  piomptlt 

The  United  States  Senate  has  passed  the 
G.  I.  bin  of  rights  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

No  other  action  by  the  Senate  could  be 
more  pleasing  or  heartening  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  in  the  armed  services. 

It  Is  asstaance  that  the  sacrlfkses  of  those 
wbo  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  this  war  are 
appreciated  by  the  grateful  people  back  home. 

And  It  is  a  pledge  that  the  shamelul  mis- 
treatment of  the  veterans  of  the  First  World 
War  will  not  be  repeated  after  this  conflict. 

The  G.  I.  bin  of  rights  now  goes  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  there  it  should 
be  received  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
absence  of  opposition. 

What  Is  equaUy  Important.  It  should  t)e 
passed  by  the  House  immediately. 

Commander  Atherton.  of  the  American 
Legion,  convincingly  explalna  the  need  of 
quick  action  when  he  says: 

"The  poet -war  period  is  here  for  more  than 
a  million  men  and  women  who  have  been 
discharged  from  the  services. 

"Many  of  them  require  hospitalization  and 
facilities  additional  to  those  they  now  have. 

xc— App. lai 


Close-Upt  of  the  News 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  FOULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broadcast  by  Upton  Cloae  on  March  12, 
1944: 

To  UM  an  old  Bible  phrase,  we  are  In  tbe 
Valley  of  Oeclalon.  ae  this  Nation  was  never 
In  It  before.   Wa  are  in  the  Valley  of  Decielon 
in  tbe  military  ihaping  of  tbe  war  itaelf,  in 
the  shaping  of  tbe  world  after  tbe  war,  and 
In  tbe  mattar  of  preearration  of  our  Amer- 
ican eyatem  of  liberties  and  freedom  of  an- 
tarpnse.   Our  wars  wltb  Oermany  and  Japan 
bave  turned  out  to  be  naltber  a  hip-ttip-hur- 
rab  march  nor  a  glory  road  to  a  new  world 
order,   in  both  tbe  mllitsry  campaigning  and 
tlie  political  fcbeming  we  have  encountered 
croes-currenu   and   surprises  and   mix-upe. 
Our  first  dls=overy  In  the  Valley  of  Decision 
Will  be  whether  or  not  we  can  decisively  de- 
feat our  enemies  and  get  clear-cut  victories. 
In  both  the  European  and  Pacific  wars  we 
have  pushed  back  the  enemy  where  he  was 
over-extended — pushed   him    h-^ck   Into   his 
area  of  density.    We  now  face  the  test  as  to 
whether  we  can  break  him. 

Take  our  European  foe  first.    We  drove  the 
German-Italian    forces    out    of    Africa    and 
SIciiy.    But  In  the  Up  <rf  lUly.  Oernum  forces 
have  held  us  and  our  Allies.    No  viae  to  argue 
whether  or  not   that  campaign  is  justified 
despite  the  present  stymie  and  the  lofsea  to 
date.     Or  to  argue  about  what  it  was  orig- 
inally Intended  to  accomplish.    The  thing  to 
examine  Is  resvUts— as  of  the  present.    Situa- 
tion is  that  It  has  tied  up  more  ships  and  ma- 
terials on  our  side  than  on  the  enemy's,  and 
poesibly  as  much  manpower,  while  at  the  rate 
tbe  draft  boaids  are  inducting  our  older  men 
now  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  we  have  no  ex- 
cess of  manpower  to  be  intentionally  used 
for  such  a  purpose.     Again,  the  luly  cam- 
paign haa  tied  up  the  British  and  lUlian 
shipping  which  was  to  have  been  the  baa«a 
for  a  piMh  on  Japan  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Consequently,  nothing  has  been  done  about 
Japan  in  South  Aala  this  season  save  a  pene- 
tration of  a  few  mUes  into  the  Jungle  by  foot 
soldiers.    The  Chinese  and"  Americans  of  Stil- 
well  have  cleared  one  Jungle  valley  which  the 
new  road  to  China  must  cross  and  In  the 
south  the   British    and   Indians  of   Mount- 
batten  have  battered  the  ouUrmost  Japanese 
garrison. 

But  the  Jape  will  bave  another  half-year 
of  time  m  which  to  dig  In  and  build  war 
industries.  In  a  few  wedts  now  the  mon- 
soons will  begin  again,  and  lighting  weather 
will  not  return  unUl  early  autumn. 


A  furtber  eilect  of  the  unlucky  Italian 
campaign  U  seen  In  Turkey's  position. 
Either  Brluin  decided  that  wltb  everytbmg 
tied  up  in  luly.  it  was  useless  to  plan  on  a 
camoalgn  through  Turkey,  or  Moscow  told 
Turkey  to  forget  It.  Moecow  does  not  want 
the  Anglo-Saxons  to  become  a  factor  In  tbe 
Balkans  anyway,  nor  does  Moscow  want  the 
Turljs  to  Invade  Bulgaria.  The  trend  cf 
evenu  is  that  Russia's  influence  is  being  cx- 
Unded  through  the  Balkans  to  lUly.  rather 
than  taat  Britleh-Amerlcan  Influence  is 
beln?  extended  from  Italy  Into  the  Balkana. 
Randolph  Churchill's  mission  to  Tito  Brcz. 
and  the  yoimg  King  PeUr's  visit  to  London 
are  British  bl<Sa  to  talanoe  Russian  Influ- 
ence, but  they  are  msde  to  look  petty  beside 
Ruesla's  suceeesful  claim  to  a  third  of  aur- 
rendered  ehipa  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
rumors  that  Tito  wUl  grant  the  Soviet  a 
naval  base  on  the  Adriatic. 

So  much  for  the  Mediterranean.    It  ap- 
pears that  the  British  and  ae  have  had  our 
victory  there  and  outreached  ourselves,  and 
that  no  dec.sion  is  coming  out  of  operations 
there.    The  Mediterranean  waits  on  a  larger 
front    for    iU    answer.    The    base    for    that 
larger  front  is  BrlUln.    The  atUck  Is  being 
pushed  by  the  Urgeet  air  force  In  hUtory. 
Behind  It  U  assembled  probably  the  Isrgest 
and  cerUlnly  the  strongest  ground  atUcklag 
force  in  history.    We  are  In  the  Valley  of  De- 
cision   regarding   the    air   attack.    Tbe   de- 
strucUofi  It  wreaks  Is  tremendous.    IU  own 
loescs,  eepecUlly  in  trained  men,  are  tre- 
mandous,    Suab  Icsees  cannot  be  auaUtned 
indefinitely.    Yet.    eay    alr-tralntag   oflasrs. 
they  are  prortog  laae  tban  were  anticipated 
for  thu  particular  purpoee,  ao  tltat  alr-foroe 
uaining  continues  to  be  •vtr  tmn  aavara 
and  aaaltialva.  witb  lass  rapid  piomstioo 


...^  for  tbe  millions  of 

MWMfd  tai  Brtuin  are  nsade  and  kap(  by 
tbrae  or  four  minds  In  Britain  aad  AdSsriaa, 
and  no  otie  else  knows  If  It  Is  design sd  tbat 
the  ground  force  rbould  go  In  rcgardlees  of 
wbether  or  not  the  air  attack  U  eucoessful 
In  puralyxing  the  enemy.  But  we  are  nsaring 
the  valley  of  decUlon  there,  too.  Crowded 
BrIUin  cannot  be  kept  contlntially  oeer- 
crowded  with  several  million  men  who  do  not 
go  Into  acaon.  If  they  do  go  in  on  a  number 
of  beachheads — cerUlnly  their  nuasbaaaasake 
one  bsachhead  out  of  the  queetSon— we 
should  find  out  as  quickly  as  we  found  out  In 
Italy  whether  or  not  they  have  triumph  or  a 
sUlemate. 

In  the  Pacific,  too,  we  are  in  the  valley  of 
decision.     We  have  now  pretty  well  ptistwd 
the  Japanese  back  into  their  area  of  density. 
Between  their  tough  outposts  and  their  main 
ramparu  we  have  apparently  sUuck  a  curi- 
ous area  of  softness — chiefly  because  it  ladu 
adequate  air  cover.     Japan's  pUnes  as  well 
as  her  ships  are  being  held  in  reserve,  evi- 
dently, for  the  battle  in  thi  inner  area,  which 
begins.  It  seems,  with  Borneo  and  Salpan. 
We  have  a  ht«e  fleet  that  can  divide  mto 
several  task  forces  able,  it  seems,  to  go  any- 
where and  take  care  of  itself— eave  fcr  fuel. 
The  mUllons  of  tons  of  oil  for  ships'  Diesels 
snd  mlUions  of  gaUons  of  high-octane  geao- 
line  for  carrier  pUnes  bave  to  be  tranaported 
in  a  steady  caravan  of  Unkera  whoee  line  geU 
longer  a*  the  fleet  goes  westward,  thousands 
of  mUea  from  IU  base.    The  Japanese  Fleet 
and  lU  air  force  await  for  opportunity  for  a 
surprise  atuck  on  that  line  and  on  flgbttng 
ships  8,0C0  miles  from  base.  Jtist  as  Admiral 
Togo  back  In  19^6  waited  In  the  straiU  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea  to  pounce  on  tbe 
Rumian  Fleet  that  had  to  sail  aU  the  way 
around   Africa   because   BriUIn   and   France 
had  closed  the  Suez  Canal  to  It.    Oig  Navy 
U  becoming  very  ponderoue  and  aomplex  at 
the  aame  tim»  that  it  bsoomas  large,  and 
many  a  smaller  ship  U  having  to  aaU  wltli 
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on«  or  two  tnlned  career  oOecTB.  vblle  the 
freat  tafolk  Ol  oar  aeuoen  la  now  made  xip  of 
enllited  and  drafted  men.  They  are. 
r.  doing  mnarkably  well,  according  to 
old  Mlts.  "HJelr  one  great  danger  now  ta  sur- 
prlM.  and  they  know  it. 

Soon,  now.  It  sboold  be  demonstrated 
wtailber  the  fleet  can  foHow  through  to 
GOMB.  and  from  Otiam  to  the  Ftaillppln«. 
and  tbCB  eaublish  major  ■trtUng  power  m 
the  Philippines. 
So  much  for  the  military  phase.  We  hare 
both  enemies  back  Into  their  areas  of 
We  are  about  to  And  out  whether 
we  can  break  them  there,  or  whether  they 
hare  us  stopped  there.  We  bellcTe  th-  odds 
are  In  car  favor,  but  this  must  be  proved,  at 
Increasing  coat  In  life  and  treasure.  That  la 
what  happens  when  a  nation  goea  from  talk- 
Ins  war  Into  fighting  It. 

Now  for  the  shaping  of  the  world.  Here 
are  already  quite  completely 
over  ovir  heads,  regardless  of 
what  share  we  c<»trlbute  to  the  fighting  and 
the  paying.  Most  Americans  do  not  like 
tbeee  decisions.  One  Is  that  European  chll- 
cannot  be  fed.  Another  Is  that  nothing 
be  done  for  the  Jews,  either  by  way  of 
them  out  of  Europe  or  locating  them 
la  •  national  home.  But  the  big  decUlon  Is 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  an  Interna- 
tional federation  of  nations  at  all.  or  even 
have  regional  federations.  In  which  the  big 
aatf  little  fellows  are  going  to  treat  <me  an- 
other as  equals.  Instead  we  have  competition 
of  Influence,  political  aiMl  eco- 
We  have  brutal  stipematlooaUsm  and 
■uperlmperlallsm.  Britain,  through 
tta  bead.  Chorchlll.  declined  a  scheme  of 
Ir.tematlonal  guaranty  of  futxnre  aelf- 
(ovtmment  for  India.  He  refused  at  Cairo 
the  aoggestlon  for  internationalization  of  the 
port  of  Hoa«  Kong.  Ttwt  pat*  the  kibosh  on 
IntereatloMtBBBi  ao  f ar  as  AaU  to  concerned. 
rvnalns  for  China  but  to  get  what 
tfie  can  out  of  the  fact  that  Brit- 
ain WKntx  beck  some  colonial  areas  from 
Japan,  and  America  wmnts  to  punUh  Japan 
for  treachery  and  brutattty.  nothing  re- 
nnUns  for  Tiwlta^a  but  to  wait  a  turn  of  the 
el  that  wlU  enable  them  to  catch  their 
la  a  fat  blgg«'  Jam.  as  the  American 
I  eaoght  Gecfge  m. 

It9  head.  BtaUn.  tfrtttBed 
•  future  mtematleaal  nt- 
it  of  tlw  boundaries  of  Poland.  That 
pot  tiM  kIboA  on  Intecnatlonallsm  so  far  as 
Kurope  Is  concerned.  Everywhere  now.  In 
Asia,  la  ttoe  MedlteLiaiiaan.  la  Borope.  we 
iMV*  a  grwlag  rivalry  over  spheres  of  tn- 
"m*  to  the  exact  apposite  oC  tater- 
nakea  either  slmpletaaa  or 
wicked  deeetvara  out  ot  those  men  who  piD> 
tured  Amertea's  paitletpaClon  In  war  aa  ttoa 
,  to  — tsbllsh  International" 
and  better  Amerleait 
■tatesmanahlp  could  have  averted  such  a  pa> 
tbatlc  and  tragic  collapce  ot  the  idaaUaaa 
KUtli  was  held  out  as  the  purpose  of  the  war. 
Bat  then,  sCran«er  and  better  Brlttah  aad 
VlraBch  stateananahlp  could  have  pta<witBd 
!  laropean  war.  and  Jxist  a  little  Amariean 
Ip  and  preparation  aad  alertneoa 
I  the  Pacific  war.  I  know 
Ciwl  makes  oat  m  a  current 
Collier's  tmffatam  article  that  our  stateanan- 
atxlp  had  to  be  ao  pathetically  hetpteas  be- 
caoae  of  popular  apathy  and  that  all  Secre- 
tary or  State  Hull  couk!  do  waa  to  play  for 
Hum.  I  wonld  like  to  chaBHtc*  my  old  propa- 
tanda  dilaf  in  the  last  WbrM  War  oa  that 
itament  by  pointing  out  that  aay  statas- 
it  wanted  to  oae  eveata  soch  aa 
>  of  the  Fmnmff  to  get  America  ready 
eould  easily  have  doaa  ao.  laataad  (tf  that, 
the  laddeata  that  eoold  Aava  been  naed  to 
warn  and  prepare  ADMrleavVare  cOeially 
pteyaddaam.  Bii0MtiMt.Oea.BUlyMltalMU. 
piMdtBt  for  wa  cf  W.  P.  A.  money  allocated 
%•  Alaska  to  %ulld  InsUllaUons  that  could  be 
la  need  Icr  our  hanUspbere'a  dafanae. 
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British  business  leadershli 
Is  becoming  a  prot*g6  of 

The  historian  might 
happened  by  a  ]ust 
traditionalism  of  Mr 
upon  force  of  Mr.  Stalin 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the  face 
done  more  to  injure  the 
of  Intemattoaallsm  In 
the  willful  Senators  who 
sallies  Treaty,  or  prevent^ 
the  League  of  Nations.   I 
prospects  bear  out  such 
future  history  will  sustalr 
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One  World  of  Wendell 
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In  England  are  making 
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London  News  Letter.    I 
quote  them. 
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who  consider  themselves 
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present  horrible 
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one  day  be  supporting 
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planning  a  aort  of 
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world  despotism. 

Is  it  not  time  for 
set  up  leaders  with  plan  t 
this  world  brawl  of 
power  lusts  and  plots 
our  Government  down 
Into  classes  and  tear  our 
Here  again  we  are  In  the 
i;  the  people  may  know. 
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CoBtnuAce  of  Lcnd-LeAss  Act 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuromu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI  PRBSENTATIVS3 

Thunday.  Apr  I  20.  1944 


Mr.  POUI£ON.     M: 
leave  to  extend  my  rei  narks 
08D,  I  Include  the  follo^ng 


Hon.  Noutis  PotTLSow. 
Homs9  Ofioe  BMildinS, 


DcAa  MX.  Potn.soN 
pbooe  conversation,  will 
■lake    a   statement   for 
BacoBD  to  the  elect  tha ; 
abasaoe  from  the  House 
a  member  of  the  board  of 
Academy  at  Annapolis, 
present  in  person  to  vote 
tlnuaact  ot  ths  UtnA-tAiM 


REMARKS 


Speaker,  under 
in  the  Rcc- 

letter: 


RSfaXSEIfTATTVES, 

C.  A^ni  20.  1944. 


Wnhinffton. 


D.  C. 

Cbnflrmlng  our  tele- 
reu  be  so  kind  as  to 
the   CoNcaxaaioMAXi 
due  to  Mr.  Kme's 
ofllclal  business  as 
viattors  to  the  Naval 
was  unable  to  be 
in  favor  of  the  eon- 
Act;  bowsw.  bs 


CQ 


le 


was  oflJclally  paired  In  favor  of  its  conttati- 
ance. 
Thanking  you.  I  am. 
Very  slncsrely  yours. 

jm.iE  PtrnMBB, 
Becretary  to  Cecil  R.  King,  Memlfer 
of  Congress. 


The  Cl««Icr«OBi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAWSAS 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  AprU  20.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
ser\'ant  girl  quit  her  job  because  she 
could  not  pay  her  income  tax. 

The  O.  W.  I.  Victory  magazine  Is  A 
sell-out  every  month  in  Spain  and  Ru- 
mania. 

A  Republican  President  for  next  Janu- 
ary would  change  a  lot  ol  planning  for 
the  world. 

No  minority  Member  has  presided  over 
the  House,  even  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  in  14  long  years. 

The  O.  W.  I.  must  feel  that  psycho- 
logical warfare  has  sold  itself  to  Congress 
because  they  are  asking  for  a  tremendous 
increase. 

Years  ago  we  carried  the  Chicago 
Tribune  at  5  a.  m.  in  the  winter,  some- 
times in  deep  snow.  Now,  after  40  years, 
it  thrills  me. 

The  best  evidence  that  education  In 
northeast  Kansas  wants  no  threat  of 
Federal  control  is  that  consolidation  in 
30  years  there  never  took  root. 

The  advocates  of  lend-lease  said  It 
would  keep  its  out  of  war  and  therefore 
we  could  AfTord  it.  Now  we  are  support- 
ing a  fighting  Army  and  Na\T  around 
the  world. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  seen  the 
light,  or  has  felt  the  Impact  from  the 
ether  waves,  for  tonight  she  comes  down 
to  earth  and  brags  on  the  voting  rail- 
roads. 

If  Governor  Warren  can  keyiiote  in  the 
BxKAM  Johnson  way  of  30  years  ago,  he 
win  stake  down  party  victory.  Hiram 
has  been  the  pile  driver  of  the  last  half 
century. 

Job  Mastin  is  Just  as  sure  to  preside 
over  the  next  Congress  as  Speaker  as  he  is 
to  be  the  permanent  chairman  of  the 
national  convention,  and  he  has  been 
asked  to  do  that. 

•TTothlng"  next  week  In  the  House, 
largely  because  of  the  Pennsylvania 
primary — Indiana  primary  the  next 
week,  and  still  others  the  succeeding 
weeks.  Say.  Mr.  McCorm.\cx.  where  do 
we  go  from  our  Chicago  convention,  east 
or  west? 

The  people  who  were  holding  back 
their  political  exercise  for  the  Republican 
National  Convention  may  have  missed  it. 
Oftentimes  the  hothoxise  plants  cannot 
stand  the  outdoor  spring  primaries.  Pos- 
sibly the  second  convention  In  the 
Windy  City  will  prove  to  be  more 
Interesting. 
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Tbomas  Jefferson,  a  Great  AmcrictB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   (.legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  Thomas  Jefferson, 
a  Great  American,  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  H.  Jackson.  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Virginia  State  Society, 
at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  April  13, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Colonel  HaUey  Invited  me  to  Join 
y^u  In  observing  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  he  said  he  would  like  to  know  what 
would  be  said  to  Virginians  about  Jefferson 
by  a  Yankee — with  the  usual  prefix.  This 
was  a  challenge  no  Yankee  could  decline  with 
honor. 

I  can  say  that  It  was  New  Yorkers,  under 
the  leadership  of  hU  great  rival,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  broke  the  deadlocked  election 
of  1800  and  made  Mr.  Jefferson  President. 
They  could  choose  between  Aaron  Burr,  a 
fellow  New  Yorker,  about  whose  character 
they  had  doubts,  and  the  Virginian,  to  whom 
they  were  opposed  politically,  but  whose 
character  they  respected.  So  they  threw 
their  support  to  the  forthright  Virginian.  We 
BtUl  take  great  pride  In  that  act.  Never  be- 
fore, nor  since,  have  a  mans  adversaries  pur- 
posely elected  him  President.  Other  Presi- 
dents have  had  some  help  from  their 
enemies,  but  It  was  not  intentional. 

It  was  the  high  character  of  the  man  that 
captivated  even  his  rivals  and  left  an  Im- 
perishable Impression  on  American  history. 
He  was  pitted  against  the  severest  competi- 
tion. Not  only  did  able  men  from  the  North, 
such  as  Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  Adams — 
measure  their  talents  against  his,  but  Vir- 
ginia Itself  provided  such  contemporaries  as 
Washington.  Madison,  Mason,  Henry,  Monroe, 
and  many  others  In  whoee  company  It  would 
be  hard  for  any  man  to  distinguish  himself. 
However,  we  appreciate  the  true  stature  of 
Jefferson  the  more  when  we  stand  him  beside 
the  other  strong  men  of  hU  time. 

We  must  not  yield  to  the  tempUtlon  to 
deal  with  Jefferson  merely  by  labels  or  to 
oversimplify  his  contribution  to  our  country. 
His  mind  was  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  complex  In  our  annals.  His  experience 
touched  American  life  In  every  possible  as- 
pect. 

We  all  learned  In  school  about  Jefferspn  the 
statesman;  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, our  first  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  third  President  of  the  young  Republic. 
Although  preeminently  a  man  of  peace,  as 
commander  In  chief  he  sent  the  American 
Navy  to  the  coasts  of  north  Africa  to  clean 
out  the  pirates  who  were  preying  upon  our 
commerce.  He  saw  that  even  in  his  day  the 
world  could  be  made  safe  for  peaceful  pur- 
suits only  If  someone  took  the  burden  of  de- 
stroying the  paraaltes  who  would  live  by  vio- 
lence and  oppression  of  others.  Older  na- 
tions had  bought  their  peace  with  the  piratea. 
By  standing  up  and  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  lawlessness.  Mr.  Jefferson  won  world-wide 
respect  for  our  flag  and  brought  a  new  secu- 
rity Into  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

At  home  he  was  the  author  of  so  many 
rstonM  that  his  eleeUon  was  called  "the 


revolution  of  IBOO."  e^secially  by  those  who 
did  not  like  it.  We  know  him  also  ss  the 
author  of  a  great  variety  of  state  papers 
ranging  from  the  Virginia  Statute  of  Reli- 
gious Freedom  to  the  Kentucky  Resolutions. 
He  was  the  master  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  for  many  critical 
years.  He  powerfully  Influenced  the  legis- 
lative department  also.  As  Vice  President  he 
presided  over  the  Senate  and  he  wrote  the 
Parliamentary  Manual  which  still  guides 
congressional  procedures.  And  he  did  not 
neglect  the  Judicial  department.  He  ex- 
pressed positive  and  not  entirely  complimen- 
tary views  about  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
day.  He  advised  that  every  justice  write  his 
own  separate  Judgment  In  every  case.  To 
Join  in  a  single  opinion,  he  thought,  lessened 
the  sense  of  Individual  responsibility.  At 
least  in  this  respect  his  Ideas  have  gained 
ground  In  the  Court.  We  could  also  speak 
at  length  of  his  Influence  on  foreign  policy, 
both  In  his  own  and  later  days;  and  his  serv- 
ices as  a  diplomat,  so  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  the  Colonies  during  the  Revolution  and  to 
the  young  Republic  in  gaining  recognition. 

Jefferson  was  a  brilliant  man,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  also  brought  to  the  Presidency  experi- 
ence— experience  In  national  and  In  foreign 
affairs  which  made  him  sure-footed  when  it 
was  necessary  to  lead  the  country  on  danger- 
ous paths.  Apprenticeship  as  Vice  President 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  taught  him  the  pit- 
falls which  an  administration  must  avoid 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Moreover,  Jefferson's  public  service  rested 
on  a  most  varied  experience  In  the  practical 
affairs  of  life  and  a  versatile  Intellectual  in- 
terest.    It  was  a  very  shrewd  and  business- 
like Mr.  Jefferson  who  made  the  largest  real 
estate  deal  in  the  history  of  the  country;  and 
like  many  another  businessman,  he  took  some 
chances  with  the  law  to  get  Louisiana  Terri- 
tory for  the  United  States.     He  was  an  archi- 
tect of  merit  and  an  inventor  of  many  viseful 
things,  as  a  trip  to  Montlcello  demonstrates. 
Despite  this  practical  turn  of  mind  he  also 
was  among  the  first  philosophers  of  his  day. 
He  dealt  with  ancient  and  modern  pbUoeo- 
phles  and  religions  and  discussed  confidently 
what  he  called  fhe  nonsense  of  Plato.    Then 
there  was  Jefferson  the  educator,  founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  who  laid  out  Its 
campus,    designed    Its    beautiful    buildings, 
prescribed    lU    regulations.     He    foresaw    an 
American  language  a  century  before  Mencken. 
From  his  books  he  turned  to  farming.    He 
was  diligent  In  searching  foreign  countries 
for  products  that  would  grow  In  America,  in- 
troduced many  new  plants,  and  was  a  pioneer 
In  scientific  agriculture.    He  set  forth  views 
on  scientific  subjects  such  as  natural  history 
and  survey,  studied  methods  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  rivers  and  to  find  the  longitude  of 
the  place  at  land  without  a  timekeeper.    He 
wrote  about  musical  vibrations  and  corre- 
sponded with  Robert  Fulton  about  the  use 
of  BUbmarlnes  for  defense — this  In  1807.    He 
was  also  something  of  an  economist,  wrote  a 
prospectus  on  political  economy,  a  plan  for 
reducing    the    circulating    medium,    advised 
standards  for  weights  and  measures,  for  coin- 
age and  currency,  and  had  a  plan  for  cheap 
wine  as  a  substitute  for  whisky. 

Withal  he  was  a  human  being  who  loved 
the  society  of  fellow  humans.  Essays  cf  his 
have  been  preserved  on  such  subjects  as 
conduct  and  manners  and  nUes  of  etiquette 
in  Washington. 

I  have  not  begun  to  call  the  list  of  subjects 
that  engaged  his  attention.  There  is  even 
atto-ibuted  to  him  a  poem  which  indtidea 
this  verse: 

"I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  day, 
And  trust  me,  nought  but  truth  I  say, 
The  fragrant  breath  of  blooming  May 
Was  not  so  sweet  as  Peggy." 
8o  this  was  Mr.  Jefferson— prswalnsntly  a 
elvUiaed   man.    He   touched   life  from  the 
grass  roots  of  {Hractical  existence  to  the  outer 


reaches  of  the  most  abstract  philosophy  and 
^leculaUon.  But  he  teated  theories  by  their 
effects  on  the  Uvea  of  men;  he  never  tried  to 
make  life  over  to  square  with  any  set  of 
theories.  He  saw  our  America  as  made  up  of 
many  tongues  snd  many  minds  and  wel- 
comed any  contributions  these  could  make  to 
our  total  national  culture.  He  saw.  too.  that 
from  disparity  of  talent  and  Industry  and  op- 
portunity men  would  occupy  different  sta- 
tions in  life.  3ut  he  thought  the  country 
rich  enough  so  that  no  useful  station  in  life 
need  be  a  degraded  one  and.  while  standards 
of  living  would  vary  to  suit  taste  and  cir- 
cumstance, none  need  be  below  the  level  of 
dignity  and  comfort.  He  loved  the  charm 
and  peace  of  the  countryside  and  the  individ- 
ualism and  lndci>endence  of  country  living. 
He  never  mistook  bigness  for  goodness,  either 
in  Government  or  out  of  it. 

Jefferson  was  the  eternal  enemy  of  the 
totalitarian  and  authoritarian  systems  of 
government  of  his  time.  Then  they  took  the 
form  of  monarchy.  Divine  rifeht  of  a  king  to 
rule  other  men  was  the  fascism  of  that  day. 
Jefferson  rejected  utterly  the  wliole  basis  of 
dictatorial  government.  The  majeetle  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independukce  swept 
throughout  the  world.  For  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  the  world-wide  trend  was  to  do 
away  with  arbitrary  rulers  and  to  reshape 
government  to  make  It  rest  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

We  In  our  time  have  witnessed  a  weird 
revival  of  authoritarian  government  In  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  not  under  hereditary  monarchs 
but  under  aggressive  adventurers  who  became 
self-made  dictators.  They  acorn  and  ridi- 
cule the  teachings  of  Jefferson  and  In  their 
countries  persecute  believers  In  the  democ- 
racy he  fotmded.  They  want  to  exterminate 
the  Jeffersonlan  teaching  from  the  earth. 
They  know  that  no  man  and  no  people  can 
admire  both  a  Jefferson  and  a  Hitler. 

Mr.  Jefferson  with  our  young  Navy  taught 
the  pirate  government  of  Tripoli  that  democ- 
racy is  not  weakness,  that  freedom  Is  not 
decay.  It  falls  to  our  lot  to  bring  the  same 
lesson  home  to  those  who  united  to  attack  us. 
They  dared  to  do  so  because  they  think  that 
a  free  people  will  be  a  divided  people;  that 
because  we  govern  ourselves  no  one  can  force 
the  Inconvenience  and  sacrifice  of  war  upon 
us  and  we  will  not  shoulder  them  ourselves. 
The  issue  comes  to  Just  this:  whether  Mr. 
Jefferson  or  Mr.  Hitler  has  sized  lu  up  best. 
Th"e  answer  Is  no  longer  In  doubt.  Not  only 
Virginians,  but  Yankees  as  weU.  and  all  our 
cotuitrymen  and  lovers  of  freedom  the  world 
over  fight  today  under  the  banner  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Under  It  and  by  reason  of  it  ws 
will  shatter  to  bits  this  new  and  ugly  su- 
thoritarianism.  Let  us  observe  this  anni- 
versary by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  rebirth 
of  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Invasion  and  the  Final  Ckallenfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  KXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  19*4 

Mr.  WAGNER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoid  a  very  chal- 
lenging editorial  entitled  "Invasion  and 
the  Final  Challenge,**  prepared  by  the 
McOraw-H(U  Publishing  Co.  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  ot  April 
20.  1944. 
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Tbert  belnc  no  obiectlon.  the  edltortal 
WM  or<ier«d  to  be  prtnted  In  the  Ricou. 
«a  foUowt: 

-«t«  idM  that  our  njttlofua  McarttT  toaM 
day  '#0«ld  depend  upon  the  succcMtuI  ln< 
VMlOB  of  contlner.t&l  Burop*  by  our  annad 
tantm  waa  incoceelTable  to  the  avenfe 
but  «  tew  short  j—n  tgo.  Tet, 
whole  strength  Is  MMinbled  for 
that  wjr  — tton  and  (or  assuring  a  soxind 
and  permansmt  peace. 

America  became  great  without  aBrsMlon. 
without  tryanny.  Our  greatneaa  has  been 
achieved  without  destroying  others:  ours  la 
A  lliatnffj  ot  unprecedented  Icdlustrlal  prog- 
ot  development  of  our  own  resoureea, 
on  our  own  efforts. 
to  foreign  to  American  phUos- 
ophy.  Tet.  today  we  find  ourselres  faced 
with  the  choice  of  destroying  or  being  de- 
stroyed. Today  cWe  are  confronted  by  the 
hard  fact  that  the  kind  of  peace  which  we  all 
so  fervently  desire  can  be  achieved  only  by 
eraahlng  autocracy  and  by  removing  the 
cauaas  of  aggression. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  accompllah- 
ment  of  the  first  objective.  Since  Pearl  Har- 
bor a  complacent,  peace-loving  America — the 
largest  of  the  "soft"  and  "decadent"  democ- 
racies— has  grown  strong  and  tough.  Out  of 
the  Inherent  virility  of  a  free  people  we  have 
molded  the  mlghtlast  force  for  Invasion  and 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  have  reached  our  peak  rates  of  war  pro- 
duction. Ws  are  producing  as  much  war 
e<iulpment  as  all  the  rest  o<  ttM  world  com- 
blned. 

Btotory  wUl  record  our  Industrial  moblUai- 
tlOD  as  a  phenomenal  achievement. 

The  battle  of  production  has  been  won. 

Hm  full  might  of  our  armed  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies  unleashed  against  the  Axis 
war  machltM  will  bring  eventual  victory.  Two 
and  a  half  years  of  Intensive  preparation, 
backed  by  IM  years  of  growth  as  a  free  na- 
ttoo,  have  given  us  superiority  over  30  rears 
of  painstaking  preparation  by  the  totalitarian 
ajsd  mlUtarletlo  eountrles  with  their  enslaved 


Vvery  American  has  contributed  toward 
this  powerful  offensive.  Our  manufacturers 
and  bustnees  leaders  have  exerted  their  fullest 
efforu.  Oar  Industries  have  mobilized  their 
tremendous  resources,  tapped  to  the  fullest 
degree  their  Inventive  and  productive  genius. 
Tbe  men  and  women  In  the  factories,  on  the 
farms,  and  In  the  mills  and  mines  have 
played  a  magnificent  part  In  the  tremendous 
prodvetkm  program.  Cltlaens  all  are  making 
tiMir  ooatrllratkm  to  the  armed  victory  that 
Has  ahead. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  a  tree  people 
under  a  free  enterprise  ecotunny  can  \uilte 
In  a  common  purpoaa. 

When  the  war  Is  won,  we  shall  be  faced  by 
our  second  objective — removing  the  oawes 
of  aggression.  This  Is  a  social  challenge.  A 
challenge  to  those  who  would  sacrlflce  our 
democratic  way  at  life  tor  peiaonal  gains  or 
foreign  Ideologies. 

The  best  Insurance  for  the  continuance  of 
our  damocracy  Is  a  siiocessful  democracy. 
llMt  means  a  dynamic  and  not  a  statlo 
democracy.  All  of  us  who  want  to  praaerre 
ttoa  Mtoala  that  have  made  America — and  that 
Indudee  all  but  a  handful  of  extremists — 
must  determine  to  find  the  polldee  and  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  us  to  make  the  most 
<4  the  abundance  Nature  has  provided  for  na. 

To  achieve  this  end  we  must  raoognlas  the 
fact  that  we  are  but  a  wheel  In  the  marhlPCTy 
of  world  economy.  A  wheel  that  must  drive 
or  be  driven.  A  wheel  that  must  mesh 
smoothly  with  the  many  oth«  wheels  or  fea 
atnppad  at  Its  cogs.  ^ 


confislon 

)f 


wat  !rs 


b«fore. 


Wa  ara  the  only  naUo(i 
anoogh  and  strong  enough 
f>f  Ita  own  destiny.    We  eai 
nothing  but  our  own 

The  mind  and  the  heart 
day  brood  over  the  shoreii 
wat^  over  the  narrow 
beaches  of  the  Continent 
of  all  America  go  with  each 
bark  upon  that  epic  passa^ 

Thoaa  of  us  at  home  who 
fighting  tools  and  who  are 
cemed  with  the  problems 
poet-war  America,  should 
may  never  have  seen  It 
plans  will  he  worth  put 
men  and  women  who  makt 
prepared,  competent,  and 
leadership  to  make  them 

For  thoee  men  and  w 

They  have  gone  out  froi^ 
poor  homaa  alike,  from 
from  schools  and  churche«, 
ranches,  from  oiBcee  and 
places  In  the  battle  line, 
section  of  the  America  ths' 

Whoever  may  draw  the  pi 
lea.  It  Is  those  men  and 
the  plans  good.    Invasion 
toward  that  end.    May  their 
done,  and  may  our  plans 
work. 

JamcsH 
Prestdtnt  McGravo-HiU  Pu 


b'ome  n 


won  ten 


War  Bond  PardiaMft  b  r  Niaety-nintli 
LoM  Star  Batialion 


on   earth   free 

shape  the  mold 

be  hampered  by 


all  America  to- 

of  Britain  and 

that  waah  tha 

And  the  prayeia 

of  thoae  who  em- 


are  producing  the 
so  earnestly  con- 
that  WUl  face  a 
now.  even  If  we 
that  all  our 
exactly  what  the 
that  passage  are 
Inspired  by  their 
worth. 

are  America. 

rich  homes  and 

falms  and  factories, 

from  mines  and 

sttftdlos.  to  take  their 

They  are  a  croos- 

is  to  be. 

ins  for  thst  Amer- 

who  will  make 

Is  their  first  step 

work  be  speedily 

>e  worthy  of  that 


)  [cGtAW,  Jr., 
B  lishing  Co.,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  :  lEMARKS 

HON.  TOM  COMNALLY 

or  TKXA8 

IN  THS  8XNATB  OP  THX 


Friday,  April  21  (legislative 
Wednesdajf.  April 


UNITED  STATES 


day  of 
12),  194i 


President,  I  ask 
lave  printed  in 


Mr.  CONNALLY,  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  AMDendix  of  the  R^coro  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Ton;  E.  Foster,  bat- 
talion editor  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Naval 
Construction  Battalion.  4nd  the  news  ar- 
ticle and  letter  from  Vl(  e  Admiral  W.  L. 
Calhoun  referred  to  in  lit  r.  Poster's  letter, 
all  bearing  on  the  highly  patriotic  record 
of  the  Ninety-ninth  Na  ral  Construction 
Battalion  in  the  purchaj  e  of  War  bonds. 

There  beiD«  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  news  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RrcoRO,  as  follows: 


NiNTT-Narr:  i 
CONBTSUCnOl  : 


Hon.  Tom  Cohkaixt, 

United  States  Senate, 

Senate   Office   Bvilding, 


Encloi  «d 


If T  DKAB  SENATOa 

copy  of  a  letter  written 
Vice   Admiral    W.   L 
Service  Force  United  State  i 
a  news  article  released  by 
relations  office,  which  you 
seen  In  print. 

I    believe   that   you 
Ninety-Ninth  Lone  Star 
of  War  bonds  Is  American!^ 
that  It  deserves  a  place 
annals  of  this  war  as  lastliig 
spirit  of  present  serviceman. 


Navai. 
Battalion, 
April  15.  1944. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

is  a  photostatic 
AprU  a.    1944,   by 

CaUlovm.   Commander 

Pacific  Fleet,  and 

the  Navy's  public 

may  have  already 


wl  1   agree   that   the 

Battalion's  pxirchase 

at  Its  best,  and 

n  the  permanent 

evidence  of  the 

For  that  rea- 


son, and  It  it  la  conalstent  with  your  policy, 
perhaps  you  might  have  this  material  in- 
serted In  the  Racoas. 

Provided  It  U  uaad,  I  shall  appreciate  hav- 
ing several  proofs  or  copies. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  and 
with  beat  wlahes,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Tom  B.  Fosrra, 
BMte,  Battalion  Sditor.  Nintjf-Ninth 
Construction  Battalion.  Headquar' 
tera  Company.  Fleet  Post   Office, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

The  Ninety-ninth  Lone  Star  Battalion  Sea- 
bees  are  doing  their  bit  toward  financing 
their  own  private  war.  Leaving  nothing  to 
chance,  this  group  of  hard-bitten  construc- 
tion warriors  have  purchased  $745,000  of  ma- 
turity value  War  bonds  as  a  personal  guaran- 
ty that  they  will  get  the  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  continue  action  against  the  Japs, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  nest  egg  for 
the  day  when  they  will  return  to  civilian  life. 
The  total  strength  of  the  battalion  slightly 
exceeds  1,000  men  and  ofllcers.  Thus  the 
average  amoimt  of  bonds  owned  per  man  la 
near  $7W,  which  Is  believed  to  be  a  record 
among  Pacific  Float  unlU  ol  comparable 
strength.  • 

Commissioned  July  5,  1943,  the  Ninety- 
ninth  has  been  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  war 
for  6  months.  The  Battalion  haa  five  de- 
tachments scattered  over  the  Pacific  building 
vitally  needed  advance  bases  for  other 
branches  of  the  service.  Tbe  conunand  has 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  the  only 
Seabce  battalion  ever  sponsored  and  adopted 
by  a  States.  Gov.  Coke  R.  Stevenson,  of  Texas, 
bestowed  the  name  "Lone  Star"  on  the  battal- 
ion by  proclanuitlon  and  authorized  It  to 
carry  the  State  flag.  The  Lone  Star  flag  files 
dally  with  the  national  ensign  over  the  main 
Ninety-ninth  station. 

This  outfit,  whose  personnel  includes  a 
large  section  of  Texans,  was  referred  to  re- 
cently by  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimltz  when 
he  facetiously  remarked.  "It  la  rumored  that 
they  contemplate  building  a  tunnel  under 
the  Pacific  to  Tokyo  In  order  to  be  closer  to 
the  shooting."  Lone  Star  men  are  typical  of 
the  legions  of  construction  workers  who  com- 
prise the  rank  and  file  of  Seabee  battalions; 
there  are  powder  monkeys  who  blasted  tha 
bowels  of  the  earth  away  beneath  the  Hud- 
son River;  lumberjacks  from  the  great  North- 
west; cement  finishers  from  Boulder:  welders 
and  steel  workers  from  the  Nation's  ship- 
yards: bulldozer  ahd  patrol  operators,  roust- 
abouts, riggers,  and  tool  pushers  from  tha 
oU  fields  of  the  Southwest. 

Practically  every  member  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  volxinteered  for  service;  a  large  majority 
of  them  are  married;  many  are  fathers  and 
even  grandfathers.  A  liberal  sprinkling  of 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  are  In  the  bat- 
talion. There  are  no  millionaires  In  the  lult 
to  balloon  the  pTirchase  of  bonds  and  the 
certificates  are  fairly  evenly  distributed 
among  the  personnel  of  ofllcers  and  men. 

Oomdr.  R  R.  Cook,  officer  In  charge  of  the 
battalion,  early  instituted  a  planned  educa- 
tional program  urging  his  command  to  save 
by  investing  in  War  bonds,  and  when  final 
results  of  the  battalion's  Fourth  War  Loan 
drive  was  made  known  he  said,  "1  am  happy  to 
know  that  Ninety-ninth  men  are  wisely  pro- 
viding for  their  future  security  Instead  of 
waiting  for  any  manner  of  dole." 

Vice  Admiral  W.  L.  Calhoun,  commander, 
Service  Force,  United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  has 
commended  Commander  Oook  and  the 
Ninety-ninth  Seabees  for  their  War  bond 
purchases  stating,  "that  you  and  your  men 
now  own  approximately  $745,000  maturity 
value  of  War  bonds  Is  a  spectacular  accumu- 
lation of  post-war  purchasing  power.  These 
reaolts  are  a  tribute  to  the  realistic  and  fore- 
handed manner  In  which  the  personnel  ara 
preparing  for  future  financial  security." 
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CoMMANoca.  Scavici  Foacc, 
UNrriD  Statis  Pacific  Fltst, 

April  2.  J  944. 
Prom:  Commander,    Bervloa    Force,    United 

States  Pacific  Fleet. 
To:  Commanding  Offlcer.  Ninety-ninth  Naval 

Construction  Battalion. 
Subject:  War  bond  allotment  program— re- 
port of. 
Reference:   (a)  Final  report  of  results— form 
BAB-3.  dated  February  14,  1944. 
1.  The  report  of  the  War  bond  promotional 
program  of  your  command  has  come  to  my 
attention. 

2  The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  men 
are  saving  regularly  through  War  bond  allot- 
menU  Is  gratifying.  That  you  and  your  men 
now  own  approximately  $745,000  maturity 
value  of  War  bonds  Is  a  spectacular  accumu- 
lation of  post-war  purchasing  power.  These 
results  are  a  tribute  to  the  realistic  and 
forehanded  manner  in  which  the  personnel 
are  preparing  for  future  financial  security. 

3  The  Commander.  Service  Force.  United 
States  Pacific  Fleet,  desires  to  commend  you 
and  Lt.  C.  F.  Wittenberg,  C.  E.  C,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  for  another  Job  weU 
done  May  this  splendid  record  be  main- 
tained In  the  months  to  come. 

W.  L.  Calhoun. 


Lincoln*!  Peace  and  Otirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  iLLUfoia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21   (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Lincoln's  Peace  and  Ours."  pub- 
lished in  the  IlUnois  State  Register  of 
April  13,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"LINCOLN'S  FEACZ  ANB  OUaa" 

Second  only  to  the  problem  of  war  Is  the 
problem  of  peace.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  a 
great  educational  campaign.  Rabble-rousing 
politicians  desecrate  this  great  Issue  which 
Is  so  close  to  the  church,  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  welfare  of  future  generations. 

Dr.  William  E.  Barlnger,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  dis- 
cussed this  problem  before  the  Springfield 
Lions  Club  this  week,  taking  as  his  subject 
the  above  caption.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
task  of  establishing  a  Just,  permanent  peace 
Is  mere  difficult  than  waging  a  successful 
war.  He  drew  a  deadly  parallel  between  the 
peace  which  President  Lincoln  sought  to  es- 
tablish and  the  peace  which  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  sought  to  Insure.  The  same  may 
weU  apply  to  the  peace  which  President 
Roosevelt.  Winston  Churchill,  and  other  Al- 
lied leaders  are  planning  to  establish. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Barlnger  that  "the  cltl- 
Bens,  guiding  their  government,  must  be  the 
experts  In  peacemaking.  They  can  make  It. 
or  break  It."  It  was  public  misunderstand- 
ing which  sustained  Congress  In  destroying 
the  Wilson  plan  of  peace  following  the  First 
World  War.  As  was  so  pertinently  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Barlnger.  our  own  Lincoln  planned 
a  comprehensive,  lenient,  permanent  peace 
with  the  conquered  South.    Leaders  of  Lin- 


coln's party  In  Congreas  did  not  agraa  with 
him.  They  wanted  a  peace  which  would  cre- 
ate a  Republican  South,  and  a  battle  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congreas  loomed. 
Meanwhile  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Hla 
plan,  adopted  by  President  Johnson,  was  de- 
feated In  toto  by  Congress,  which  proceeded 
to  make  Its  own  peace.  The  Army  was  put 
In  control  in  the  South,  assigned  to  tha  taak 
of  building  Republican  State  governments 
which  lasted  only  as  long  as  bayonets  held 
them  up. 

When  the  Army  was  withdrawn  (1870-77), 
as  Dr.  Barlnger  pointed  out.  "southern  Demo- 
crats systematically  prevented  the  Negroes 
from  voting  and  resumed  control.  The  solid 
South  became  a  political  reality.  The  selfish 
peace  of  Congress  produced  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  Its  Intended  object." 

It  Is  to  draw  the  White  House  and  Congress 
Into  close  cooperation  that  Secretary  Hull  ad- 
vocates the  naming  of  Senate  and  House  bi- 
partisan committees  to  cooperate  In  working 
out  a  peace  plan  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what 
happened  when  President  Wilson's  plan  col- 
lapsed. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  State  Register  It  Is 
vitally  Important  that  all  citizens  weigh  and 
act  upon  this  vital  problem  free  from  political 
prejudice.  It  Is  Infinitely  Important.  It  deals 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  future  genera- 
tions— with  our  children  and  cur  children's 
children.  Dr.  Barlnger  touched  the  very  nerve 
center  of  this  problem  when  he  said : 

"If  American  citizens  are  sensitive  to  the 
lessons  of  history,  able  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  they  can  make  their  victory 
In  the  present  struggle  something  of  perma- 
nent value."  He  adds  that  "hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  tens  of  thousands  ol  lives. 
wUl  have  been  spent  for  defensive  purposes 
only.  If  we  lose  the  peace.  To  make  the  huge 
war  expcndlt\u-es  something  of  long-term, 
permanent,  creative  value,  we  can  reqtxlre 
our  Government  to  construct  the  kind  of 
peace  Lincoln  and  Wilson  wanted— generous, 
lenient,  lasting." 

And  we  might  add,  the  kind  of  peace  which 
President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  Hull,  and  our 
leaders  In  this  greatest  of  all  wars  advocate  on 
exactly  that  same  basis. 


America's  ForeifB  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCUFFE 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editorials 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Owens,  editorial  writer 
and  political  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  were  published  in  the  issues  of  the 
Sun  of  April  12  and  April  14,  1944,  re- 
spectively. The  editorials  are  interest- 
ing, timely,  and  convincing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Baltimore  Stm  of  April  12.  1944] 

THZ  LAO  ON  RUSSU 

(By  John  W.  Owens) 
Much  of  Mr.  Hull's  trouble  Is  caused  by  the 
fallvue  of  a  segment  of  the  American  people 


quite  voluble,  to  make  mental  adjuttmant  to 
modern  Ruasta. 

As  to  industrial  organlaatton  and  military 
organlaatlon.  we  are  far  past  tha  aloof  akep- 
Uclsm  of  '40,  *4l,  and  '42.  And  moat  of 
us  have  made  beginnings  In  raallaatlon  of 
the  political  power  In  world  affairs  that  flows 
to  Russia  from  her  achlevemenu.  But  stlU 
In  our  midst  are  elements  which  lag  In  men- 
tal adjustment  to  Russia's  political  power. 
They  see  with  everyone  else  that  RuMla  haa 
been  ravaged  In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles.  They  see  that  millions  of  her 
civilians  and  soldiers  have  died  at  the  hands 
of  her  enemy.  They  see  that,  having  en- 
dured all  of  this  horror,  she  Is  today  driving 
from  her  soil  the  last  of  the  greatest  war  ma- 
chine of  history.  They  see  all  of  this  destruc- 
tion followed  by  all  of  thU  achievement.  And 
yet  they  think  that  at  the  peace  table  the 
Russians  should  bow  to  the  British  and 
Americans  and  ask.  "Gentlemen,  where  do 
you  wish  us  to  sit?"  Since  Russia  gives  no 
faintest  shadow  of  any  such  deferential  atti- 
tude, these  mentally  lagging  elemenu  hve  In 
a  fever  of  apprehension  and  excitement. 

Their  condition  may  be  Illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  Germany  and  Italy.    The  apprehen- 
sive and  excited  gentlemen  shiver  at  tight  of 
the  westerly  march  of  the  Russian  armies. 
The  troops  which  occupy  Berlin  will  enable 
their  statesmen  to  exert  profound  Influence 
on    the    course    of    poet-war    settlements. 
Therefore  something  must  be  done  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  Britain  to  slow  the  Russian 
march  and  to  hasten  Anglo-American  arrival 
In  Berlin.     Military  dominance  In  Germany 
Is   of    first    importance'.     But   In   Italy    tha 
Anglo-American  armies  are  In  control  of  oc- 
cupied areas  and  will  control  these  areas  as 
they  are  expanded.    And.  lo  and  behold,  mili- 
tary dominance  in  a  conquered  country  now 
offers  little  security.     Mr.  Stalin  sees  fit  to 
recognize  ^he  Etopgap  goveriunent  headled  by 
an  old.  simple  soldier,  and  Instantly  the  up- 
roar In  this  country  is  terrific.     Among  the 
apprehensive  and  excited  gentlemen  a  single 
Russian  representative  In  Italy  causes  as  much 
noise  as  the  prospect  of  great  Russian  armies 
In  Germany. 
Again  Russia  has  got  out  of  hand. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  toy  with 
these  brethren.     They  are  afraid  of  every- 
thing that  Russia  does  or  wlU  do.  and  yet 
they  dare  offer  no  concrete  proposals  against 
her. 

But  toying  with  the  apprehensive  and  ex- 
cited gentlemen  Is  not  enough.  They  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  Introducing  ttirmoll, 
rather  than  deliberation,  into  popular  con- 
sideration of  our  foreign  relatlorxs.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
forcing  Mr.  Hull  Into  repeated  demonstra- 
tions that  we  do.  In  fact,  have  a  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  his  last  demonstration  on  Sunday 
night  he  seems  to  have  won  approval  of  the 
policies  he  has  been  following.  Some  of  those 
who  gave  their  approval  doubted  that  the 
State  Department  pursues  Its  policies  with 
the  vigor  that  is  required.  For  example,  one 
gentleman  In  Washington  wishes  faster  re- 
organization of  the  political  structure  In 
Italy  and  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Hull's  decision 
to  heed  In  this  matter  the  Judgment  of  the 
military  commanders  on  the  spot.  But  al- 
lowing for  the  mlsUkes  that  Mr.  Hull  may 
be  expected  to  make  In  deciding  between  the 
opinions  of  generals  on  the  spot  and  gentle- 
men In  Washington,  the  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  the  Secretary  did  very  well.  Yet,  Judg- 
ing by  the  record,  within  a  few  weeks  Mr. 
Hull  will  be  called  upon  for  another  demon- 
stration. 

The  elemenu  which  suffer  the  mentAl  lag 
will  soon  be  In  full  cry  again,  vaguely,  but 
vociferously.-  Insisting  that  something  mtist 
be  done  and  declaring  that  we  hava  no  for- 
eign policy  imless  something  Is  done.  In  this 
uproar  tha  voices  of  the  old  Isolatlonlata  will 
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b«  lood.  Among  the  minority  of  crltKa  ot 
Mr  Hull't  •tatement  was  Btpr«ent«tlv« 
PBS,  Who  found  tbat  Kfr.  Hull's  policy  con- 
ctatMl  entirely  In  "appeasing  •  Ruaaia.  Mr. 
Fhh  did  not  go  further,  but  one  gatbers  that 
lir.  rtm  thlBka  Mr.  Hxill  abouid  defy  RuaaU 
n  iiuinjiliiafl  IMUM  at  tb*  moment  ahe  la  de- 
tmUtt^  StMr^  laglona  and  the  Anglo-Amerl- 
OOM  9X9  pnpwrlng  to  invade  the  west.  Sena- 
tor Nt«  also  is  preparad  for  action.  His  state- 
ment on  the  Hull  speech  showed  that  he  la 
aet  to  quiver  glortoualy  on  a  moment's  notice 
over  violations  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  American  public  ought  to  measure 
tlMM  upnMra.  We  can,  of  course,  let  the 
paopt*  «IK>  auffer  the  mental  la^  influence 
and  ultimately  determine  our  po.lcles.  We 
can  r^fxue  to  adjust  our  minds  to  the  power 
that  Russia  has  won.  W«  can  go  on  and  as- 
sume that.  If  accepted  aa  a  giant,  she  will  be 
our  enemy  In  post-war  Germany.  We  can 
I  the  most  of  argument  over  the  eastern 
■les,  refusing  to  remember  that  these 
I  bave  bean  in  dispute  for  hundreds 
0g  yaaxB  ff«M*  rafoslng  to  listen  to  Russia's 
riahna  tlutt  she  was  a  victim  in  these  dls- 
palM  after  the  last  war.  We  can  refuse  to 
aanw  the  emotions  of  a  "^ople  who  have  been 
diaadfully  tortured  and  now  insist  upon  pro- 
tection. We  can  do  all  of  this,  rather  than 
follow  Mr.  Hull's  principles  and  his  work  in 
applying  those  prmciples  In  friendly  discus- 
sion, ratbsr  than  In  lectures  and  defiances. 
But  If  we  do  f  oUow  the  enlted  men  who  cry 
that  cos:ethlng  mtist  be  done,  we  should 
mm)tm  up  our  mlnda  that  the  world  of  the 
next  generation  will  be  divided  Into  two  great 
campa.  In  one  of  which  a  rerentful,  dUtrust- 
ful  Busala  will  be  leader.  Such  division  of 
the  nations  may  be  the  world's  desUny.  but 
w«  thotild  not  aek  for  It  in  ovir  present 
handling  of  delicate  foreign  relations. 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  14.  1944] 

ON  THZ  LOOSX  ACAIM 

(By  Jchn  W.  Owens) 

The  don*t-haul-down-the-flaggers  are  re- 
gaining their  nerve. 

Most  of  the  time,  since  1940,  they  have 
been  inconspicuous.  When  France  fell  In 
the  early  summer  of  that  year  and  the 
chances  seemed  to  be  that  Britain  would 
follow— with  the  British  Fleet  going  Into  Ger- 
man hards  or  going  under  the  waves — one 
could  UlJt  in  this  country  about  the  value 
of  International  cooperation  and  scarcely  a 
word  would  be  said  by  anybody  about  haul- 
ing down  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  In  1941. 
when  RussU  wa  reeling  under  Hitler's  blows 
and  Japan  decided  that  the  hotir  had  come 
to  Join  her  ally  by  treacherously  attacking 
the  United  States  In  the  Pacific,  talk  about 
the  value  of  international  coope-atlon  caused 
DO  more  than  a  whisper  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  be  endangered.  In  1942.  when 
Hitler  boasted  that  he  waa  prepared  to  give 
the  knock-out  blow  to  Ruaaia  and  Japan  waa 
racing  from  conqueat  to  conquest  in  the 
PBBtflc.  some  of  the  most  ardent  ot  the  old- 
ttea  dont-haul-down-tbe-flaggers  were  de- 
claring thenaalvaa  In  favor  of  an  Intema- 
tlooal  ptAlea  tnirt  ■■Mwwing  that  the  Nazis 
and  ttM  Japa  gave  elvUttatlon  an  oppcirtunlty 
to  aatabllsh  one.  Even  In  1943,  when  the 
tMa  began  to  turn,  the  remaining  don't- 
haTil-ilftwn-thtt-flaggrrs  were  almoat  breath- 

But  now  things  are  different.  We  know  wa 
■hall  win  the  war.  The  Russians — who  hava 
aopplantad  the  British  as  the  foreign  ogre  In 
the  eyea  of  many  of  the  don't-haul-down- 
tba-flaggara— Ant  stopped  HlUer  dead  In  his 
tftkM  and  then  turned  on  him  with  such 
eoottnuous  success  that  the  third  anniversary 
of  hla  tnvaalon  of  Russian  soil  may  see  M>ur- 
e>-l  StaUn's  armies  fairly  well  on  their  way 
to  GecBsan  soiL    We,  for  our  part,  have  placed 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  ilegUlative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  on  the  school-lunch  program 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1944  issue  of 
McCall's  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiu), 
as  follows: 

As  part  of  our  food  program.  Congress  haa 
approved  a  maximum  expenditure  of  $60,000,- 
000  of  Federal  funds  for  school-lunch  pro- 
grams. 

No  single  set  plan  Is  suggested.  The  more 
nearly  self-supporting  the  effort  can  be,  the 
better.  The  Federal  funds  available  are  prob- 
ably not  adequate  to  grant  aid  to  all  schools 
that  need  a  lunch  program  and  may  request 
Federal  help.  Whenever  poealble,  schools 
should  follow  the  example  of  Columbia.  Mo., 
and  require  payments  from  those  children 
who  can  afford  It,  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  lunch. 

Any  public  and  nonprofit  private  school  or 
child-care  center  will  be  considered  eligible, 
provided  Federal  assistance  la  necessary  to 
operate  an  adequate  program  serving  nutri- 
tious lunches  to  all  children. 

Schools  will  receive  a  specified  amount  per 
child  per  meal,  depending  on  the  type  of 
limch  served.  Children  unable  to  pay  must 
be  served  without  charge,  and  there  must 
be  no  distinction  t>etween  paying  and  non- 
paying  children. 

Foods  are  purchased  by  the  sponsor  lo- 
cally, through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 
Records  are  kept  and  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration   relmbiirses   the    sponsor. 

How  can  a  himgry  child  study?  How  can 
he  stay  well  enough  to  txirn  up  at  school  every 
day  when  his  growing  body  is  not  getting  the 
good  food  it  needs? 

The  answer  is  easy.  He  cant.  It  hasnt 
been  quite  so  easy,  however,  to  work  out  a 
plan  whereby  hungry  children  the  country 
over  can  count  on  at  least  one  nourishing 
meal  each  day. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  perfected  and  Con- 
gresa  has  voted  (50.000.000  to  defray  part  of 
the  food  costs  of  school  lunch  programs  which 
measure  up  to  certain  definite  standards.  If 
your  child's  school  does  not  serve  a  midday 
limch,  I  believe  It  may  be  your  duty  as  a 
parent  and  a  cltlaen  to  see  U  a  school  lunch 
program  can  be  set  up. 

Who  are  the  hungry  ones?  Are  they  only 
the  children  from  homes  where  there  Is  not 
money  to  buy  enough  food?  Is  It  actually 
possible  for  a  child  from  a  home  like  yours 
to  be  undernourished? 

Emotional  difficulties  are  just  as  likely  to 
hit  children  In  high-Income  homes  as  In 
those  of  the  really  poor.  And  often  such  up» 
sets  are  the  cause  for  poor  eating  at  breakfast 
time.  Worrying  over  homework,  fretting  for 
fear  of  being  tardy,  these  or  other  cauaea  for 
nervous  tension  can  keep  a  child  from  eating 
an  adequate  breakfast.  His  lunch,  which 
should  In  most  cases  be  the  big  meal  of  the 
day.  Is  vitally  important. 

In  Columbia.  Mo.,  children  of  all  Income 
levels  share  the  same  nourishing  hot  school 
lunch.    Those  who  can  afford  it  pay  a  small 
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sum;  others  are  fed  free  of  charge.  No  one 
axcept  the  school  principal  knows  which 
children  belong  to  the  paying,  and  which  to 
the  nonpaymg.  group. 

Who  starU  a  school-lunch  program?  Does 
the  Government  send  someone  from  Wash- 
ington to  do  the  planning  and  see  that  the 
food  is  properly  prepared? 

People  like  you  start  school-lunch  pro- 
grams. People  who  love  children  and  want 
to  see  them  get  a  chance  to  grow  up  with 
strong  bodies  and  good  minds.  People  who 
are  willing  to  pitch  In  and  work  to  give  the 
youngsters  a  chance. 

In  Columbia,  a  mother  who  was  president 
of  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  In  her 
child's  school  started  the  program  with  the 
help  of  the  school  principal.  Later,  the  city 
council,  men's  clubs,  and  other  local  organl- 
Bations  lent  a  hand.  The  Government  served 
in  an  advisory  capacity  through  local  War 
Food  Administration  representatives. 


Isolationists,  Nationalists,  and 
Internationalists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Strange  Words;  Queer  Bedfel- 
lows" published  in  the  Iron  Age  of  April 
20.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STRANGE  WORDS :   QTTZIR  BXDFKLLOWS 

One  of  the  advantages  (or  Is  It?)  of  being 
an  engineer  is  that  the  words  you  use  in  your 
business  have  definite  and  well  understood 
meanings.  Thus  when  you  speak  of  the 
cosine  of  an  angle,  or  of  an  8.  A.  E.  steel  of  a 
certain  number  or  of  so  many  kilowatts  per 
hour,  the  people  who  talk  the  same  language 
know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

The  disadvantage,  if  any.  of  such  exact  ex- 
pression of  thought  Is  that  you  cannot  do 
much  finagling  with  It.  You  have  to  know 
what  you  mean  when  you  say  it,  and  you 
cannot  twist  the  meaning  later  to  mean 
something  quite  different. 

In  spite  of  this  disadvantage  and  the  bur- 
den it  would  impose  of  thinking  twice  or 
perhaps  three  times  before  speaking.  I  think 
It  would  be  of  great  public  benefit  if  states- 
men and  politicians  were  compelled  to  define 
clearly  the  terms  that  they  use.  As  It  Is  now, 
we  are  obliged  to  define  them  chiefly  by  know- 
ing who  says  them  and  even  then  they  dont 
stay  put. 

Take,  for  example,  the  terms  "Isolationist." 
"nationalist"  and  ••internationalist."  The 
common  acceptance  of  an  isolationist  has 
become  that  of  any  guy  who  doesn't  like  the 
New  Deal  and  has  guts  enough  to  say  so.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  New  Dealer 
was  himself  a  professed  isolationist  when  he 
was  reelected  for  a  third  term  on  the  promise 
to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  that  no  American 
soldier  would  be  called  upon  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil. 

Skipping  the  term  -nationalist**  for  the 
moment,  because  we  don't  hear  much  about 


It  now  In  this  country,  let's  discuss  that  pua- 
Bllng  noun  "Intematlonallat."  If  you  know 
what  it  means,  you  are  Indeed  a  better  man 
than  I,  for  I  do  not.  I  don't  know  whether 
an  Internationalist  is  one  who  puts  the  In- 
terests and  welfare  of  all  men  and  all  nations 
on  a  par  or  whether  he  has  mental  reserva- 
tions concerning  enemy  nations  and  ao-eaUed 
neutrals.  And  sometimes  I  am  led  to  beilevo 
that  an  American  internationalist  is  a  person 
who  favors  the  welfare  of  some  other  country 
more  than  he  does  his  own.  At  least  that's 
the  Impression  that  some  of  our  leading 
American  Internationalists  give  me. 

And  now  for  that  forgotten  American,  the 
nationalist.  A  nationalist  Is  not  an  Isola- 
tionist. Mr.  Churchill  Is  no  Isolationist  but 
he  stamped  himself  Indelibly  as  a  nationalist 
when  he  said  that  he  would  not  preside  over 
the  obsequies  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Stalin  is  a  nationalist  of  the  first  order  in 
that  regardless  of  what  his  allies  or  his  ene- 
mies do  or  do  not  do,  he  is  for  the  survival 
and  the  welfare  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  first,  last, 
and  always,  which  Is  as  it  should  be. 

Nationalism  does  not  mean  that  you  do 
not  wish  to  give  your  neighbors  a  helping 
hand  when  they  need  it.  and  if  you  can  afford 
it.  It  simply  means  putting  first  things  first, 
your  own  country  Included. 

Internationalism  as  it  is  preached  In  Amer- 
ica is  an  expensive  practice  which  Invokes 
opening  the  safe  to  all  comers.  Only  a  rich 
nation  can  afford  it  and  then  not  for  long. 
Mr.  Winkle's  sad  experience  in  Wisconsin  is 
an  indication  that  Americans  are  getting  fed 
up  with  It. 

J.  H.  Van  Dtvxntxr. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Aathority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TSMinaaiB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  which  I  made  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  Friday.  April  14, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Knoxvllle  Journal  of   April   16. 
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McKELLAR  Scores  Lujinthal's  Domination — 

Seeks  Only  to  Free  T.  V.  A. 

(EnrroR's  Note. — Below  Is  the  text  of  a 
speech  broadcast  here  Friday  night  by  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  D.  McKellar  In  review  of  his 
record  In  connection  with  T.  V.  A.,  from  the 
time  of  construction  of  Wilson  Dam  down 
through  the  current  controversy  between 
himself  and  T.  V.  A.  Chairman  David  Lillen- 
thal. 

The  reader's  attention  Is  called  to  an  edi- 
torial dealing  with  the  subject  on  today's 
editorial  page.  The  controversy  referred  to 
Is  a  matter  of  public  Interest,  not  because 
of  the  personalities  but  because  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  involved. — KnoxvlUe 
Journal.) 

I  want  to  give  to  the  public  a  short  history 
of  the  building  of  the  dams  on  the  Tennessee 
Elver.  I  shall  not  give  hearsay;  I  shall  not 
give  daydreams;  I  shaU  give  the  facu  from 


my  own  experience  and  knowledge  and  backed 
up  by  the  records  in  Washington.  I  have 
had  two  experts  at  work  for  the  last  3  weeks 
obtaining  the  exact  facU  and  verifying  the 
history  of  this  great  project. 

I  have  been  led  to  do  so  because  of  the 
many  false  publications  recently  made  in  my 
own  State  and  elsewhere  that  I  am  an  enemy 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  opposed  to  the  whole 
project.  A  more  deliberately  false  statement 
could  not  be  made,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
history  I  shall  give,  backed  up  by  the  records 
In  Washington. 

In  1916  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves:  I  had  already  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Senate  by  the  Democrats  of 
Tenneesee  but  I  had  not  at  that  time  been 
elected,  and  was  still  serving  In  the  House. 
I  was  born  in  Alabama  and  the  great  falls  at 
Musc'.e  Shoals  always  intrigued  me.    When 
I  went  to  Congress  I  was  one  of  the  many 
who  felt  that  those  falls  could  be  made  useful 
to  navigation,  to  manufacturing,  to  business, 
and  to  agriculture.    My  opportunity  came  In 
1916  when  President  Wilson  came  befcre  the 
Congress  requesting  a  national  defense  act. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lxisitania  and  probably  the  majority  of  the 
people  felt  that  war  must  come,  and  soon. 
The  President  recommended  large  prepara- 
tions.   I  was  the  second  man  on  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House.    Mr.  Jamea 
Hay,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman.  Mr.  Hubert 
Dent,  of  Alabama,  was  first  man  and  I  was 
second  man  on  the  committee.    The  defense 
bill    came    before    our    committee    and    wa 
promptly  got  to  work  on  it.     Mr.  Dent  Joined 
me  In  recommending  that  a  dam  be  built 
at  Muscle  Shoals  In  an  amendment  which 
we     offered     In     committee     providing     for 
the  building  of  a  dam  to  manufacture  war 
materials  In  time  of  vnrar  and  fertiliser  In  time 
of  peace.     Mr.  Hay  was  at  first  against  us 
but  he  liked  us  both  and  he  let  it  go  In. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  House  Mr.  John 
C.  McKenzle.  of  Chicago,  vigorously  opposed 
the  provision  and  It  was  defeated  by  a  very 
small  majority.    The  bill  then  went  to  the 
Senate  and  Senator  Smtth.  of  South  Carolina, 
Introduced  a  similar  amendment  and  it  was 
adopted.     Thus  the  matto*  was  thrown   In 
conference  and  the  conf ereaa  adopted  a  com« 
promise  and  It  became  the  law. 

WORKED  ON  am. 

The  amendment  was  the  work  of  Senator 
SMrrH.  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Dent,  and 
myself,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  most  active 
of  the  three,  but  Senator  Surru  the  most 
powerful.  The  War  Department  at  once  be- 
gan building  of  the  dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  and 
when  Mr.  Wilson  went  out  of  office  in  1031 
the  dam  was  substantiaUy  completed,  al- 
though it  required  a  miUlon  or  two  dollars, 
as  I  recall  the  amount,  to  finish  it.  X 
haven't  Ulked  to  Senator  Smtth  about  It, 
but  I  am  Run  he  would  say  I  had  as  much  to 
do  with  that  amendment  building  the  Wil- 
son Dam  as  any  other  human  being.  I  find 
where  Senator  Norris  did  vote  for  the  Smith 
amendment,  but  he  had  nothing  further  to 
do  with  It.  He  was  in  the  BezMte  at  that 
time. 

This  Muscle  Shoals  Dam  was  not  completed 
In  1021  when  President  Wilson  went  out  of 
office  and  I  recall  distinctly,  verified  by  In- 
vestlgntion.  that  Senator  Smoot.  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  announced 
openly  that  he  was  opposed  to  fumUhlng  any 
more  money  to  finish  that  dam.  He  was  op- 
posed to  sending  good  money  after  bad 
money.  I  earnestly  took  the  other  side  of 
the  question;  the  dam  was  uaailf  coayiete 
and  in  the  meantime  the  A1>Nmm»  Power 
Co.  was  earnestly  seeking  to  take  over  the 
plant  from  the  Government,  Senator  Under- 
wood tremendously  favored  the  Alataatn* 
Power  Co.  taking  over  the  dam  and  X  waa  Jtt* 
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m  atxong  on  the  oth«r  Sid*,  and  doing  evwy- 
ibtnf  I  could  to  pr«TtDt  tbon  from  t*Jclng  It 
owe  It  «M  not  lonff  after  tbu  when  Henry 
fbctl  made  hU  offer  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum  for  thlt  dam  alte.  $8,000,000  If  I  remem- 
bar  oorrecUf.  and  Mr.  rord's  offer  galvanised 
the  MiJaele  Sboala  ilte  Into  life  again.  Prom 
tha  beginning  d  the  Wllaon  Dam  It  was 
over  by  the  administration  then  in 
to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  for  what 
to  be  a  nominal  sum  as  rent  and  It 
In  the  bands  of  the  company  until 
after  Ifr.  Roosevelt  waa  elecUd  Prealdent. 

nmooocxD  rauT  axu. 

Durlnff  the  Ooolldge  and  Hoover  adminis- 
trations a  nuntber  of  Senators  introduced 
btUa  to  eomplete  the  building  of  dams  along 
the  T*aaaaaae  River,  the  following  Senators: 
McKeUar,  Korrls.  Tyson.  Heflin.  Saekett.  and 
Harrison.  I  am  advised  that  I  Introduced 
tiM  teat  one  in  1937.  Senator  Norris  and 
the  other  gentlemen  filed  later  bills.  At 
that  time  Senator  Nwrls  waa  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire.  to  which  all 
tbaee  bUls  were  referred  and  naturally  per- 
haps. Senator  Norrla'  bill  whs  taken  up,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  It,  and  the  bill  was  reported 
out. 

In  this  bill  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
it  at  t  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  for 
and  fertlllaer  mto  the  treasuries  of  the 
Statea  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  In  lieu  of 
taies  and  I  Insisted  that  provision  otight  to 
go  in.  Norrts  opposed  it  and  it  did  not  go  in 
and  I  held  bis  bill  up  for  quite  a  while,  hop- 
ing to  get  It  In  and  I  was  told  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Charlie  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  be 
vould  guarantee  the  President  would  veto 
the  bill.  Mr.  Coolldge  did  veto  the  Norris  bill 
and  there  this  development  remained  until 
tm.  Dvriiv  all  of  that  time  It  waa  rented, 
as  I  lald  before,  by  the  several  administrations 
to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.  for  a  nominal  sum. 
Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  campaign  had  an- 
hounced  for  the  Improvement  of  theae  dams 
on  the  Tennessee  River.  After  he  was  elected 
and  before  he  took  his  seat  in  1933  be  an- 
nounced he  was  going  to  Muscle  Shoals  to 
look  at  the  property  and  he  Invited  a  ntwiber 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  go  along.  I 
recall  the  most  of  them  because  I  have  a 
picture  of  the  group.  Senators  Bankhead 
and  Black,  of  Alatiama.  Senator  Hull  and  my- 
aelf.  of  Tennessee,  Senator  Norris.  of  Nebras- 
ka, aad  Senator  Dill,  of  Washington,  who  had 
large  power  sites  In  his  State.  We  saw  the 
propsrty  and  after  we  started  back,  as  I  re- 
call, the  Prealdent  annoimced  that  he  had  a 
propoeed  name  for  the  project,  that  he  had 
commlsalons  In  New  York  that  he  had 
"authority,"  like  the  New  York  Water- 
WI9  Authority,  and  he  said  he  wanted  to 
aaoM  this  commission  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authcrtty.  That  met  the  approval  of  every- 
one preeent.  He  then  sUted  to  my  very 
great  surprise,  and  I  supposed  to  most  of  the 
others,  that  he  tuid  selected  Senator  Norris 
to  Introduce  the  bill  to  authorise  the  bxilld- 
Ing  of  the  Tennessee  River  dams. 


AZDEo  STAtaa  TO  or  ruHse 
Natxirally  I  suppoeed  that  he  would  select 
ooe  of  the  Alabama  Senators  or  one  of  the 
Tuutcaaee  Senators.  Senator  Norris  had  left 
the  ■epobllcan  Party  2  years  before  and  had 
JoAned  In  the  election  of  President  Booeeveit. 
I  raAllasd  instantly,  however,  that  we  could 
get  nowhere  without  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  concur- 
rence, and  that  it  was  not  an  Important  thing 
•0  to  who  Introduced  the  bill  authorising  the 
tfama,  end  we  aeqtuesced  in  that  procedure. 

•■Milar  Moms  IntrodiMed  the  blU  and  X 
finally  got  my  amendment  for  B  percent  of 
the  groas  reeelpta  to  go  Into  tbo  treasuries  of 
'ftnnewes  and  Alabama,  and  the  blU  pasaed. 
Mow,  gentleinen.  it  may  seem  peculiar  to 
the  uamituted  and  to  the  dreamers,  but  It 
la  a  tact  ]wt  tlM  aame  that  authority  to  btilld 
H  tm  •  hmU  part  of  the  dam-btiUdlng 


T<nn( 


Lllien  hal 


operation.    Perhaps  00 
tlon  Is  getting  the  mone|r 
on  the  Appropriations 
the  money  with  which 
that  was  built  on  the 
tributaries  and   the 
ahow  It. 

The  first  t75,00O.00O 
follows: 

"June  16,  1933.  (Pub$c 
Fourth  Deficiency  Act, 
carried  an  appruprlatloi  i 
M.  I.  R.  A.,  of  which  tH 
to  the  Tenneaaee  Valley 

"June  19.  1934.  (Public 
Emergency  Appropriate  a 
carried  an  appropriatiqn 
carrying  out  a  number 
Tennessee   Valley 
sum.  $25,000,000 

Out  of  these  two  sum  1 
on  the  Wilson,  the 
Dams. 

At  this  point  I  shoul  I 
K.   Morgan   and 
they  were  not  in  favor 
private  power  companie  1 
build  no  more   dams, 
companlea  were   very 
The  Alabama  Power  Co 
a    it  had  been  for  man; 
Commonwealth  South^n 
lenthal  said  that  they 
yardstick  to  show  the 
panies  at  what  price 
power  to  consumers 
to    me    to    be    nothing 
Imagine  great  power 
bama   Power   Co.    and 
Southern,  of  which  Mr 
leading  figure,  even 
stick.    And  It  was  at 
announced  It  was  not 
more  dams.    The  T.  V 
any  mere  dams  to 
President    did    not 
dams  to  the  House 
pass  any  provisions  for 
In  1935  In  the  second 
there  was  an  item  as 


teroent  of  the  opera- 

I  was  at  that  time 

I  kimmittee  and  I  got 

to  build  every  dam 

River  and  its 

of   the  Senate 


rcKMtU 


was  appropriated  as 

,  No.  77.  73d  Cong.) 

a)>proved  June  10,  1933, 

of  $3,300,000,000  for 

,000,000  waa  allocated 

Authority. 

,  No.  413.  73d  Cong  ) 

Act.  fiscal  year  1933, 

of  $899,675,000  for 

]f  acts,  including  the 

Autlority   Act.     Of    that 

was  all^ated  to  the  T.  V.  A." 

the  money  was  used 

NcAtls  and  the  Wheeler 


thty 


tiU 


tfcB 


aid 
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forts 


examin  >d 


"August    12.    1935    ( 
Congress) :  Second 
Act,  fiscal  year  1935. 
appropriation    for   T. 
$36,000,000." 

When  that  bill  got 
It  was  necessary  to 
these  dams  and  thereuifon 
provisions  In  the  law. 
the  expert  who 
ment  put  In  each  and 
hereafter  mentioned, 
of  the  law  as  they 
books. 

The  bUl  as  It  paase<  I 
reference  to  any  dams 
mlttee  made  the  following 
tlve  toT.  V.  A.: 

"The  continued 
Wheeler  Dam,  Pickwick 
the  beginning  of 
near  Ountersville,  Ala 
Chickamauga  Creek,  tatsth 
River,  and  a  dam  on 
tributary  of  the 
Fowlers  Bend,  and  th( 
limlnary  Investigation! 
deelrabllity  of  a  dam  a' 
Ing.  a  dam  at  or  near 
amendment  was  appnved 
mlttee  and  by  the  Senate 
into  law. 

June  22.  1938  (Publl4 
First  Deficiency 
10S6.  earned  an 
When  this  bill  came 
eotnmlttee  added  "the 
•t  or  near  011bert«vll|i, 
cf  now  Watte  Bar, 


Temxssee 


to 


say  or  before.  Dr.  A. 
annotinced    that 
competing  with  the 
and  that  they  would 
The    private   power 
strong  at  that  time, 
was  especially  strong 
years  and  so  was  the 
Morgan  and  Lil- 
ranted  to  establish  a 
private   power  ccm- 
could  afford  to  sell 
luch  a  policy  seemed 
but    daydreaming, 
companies  like  the  Ala- 
the    Commonwealth 
Willkie  was  later  the 
considering  such  a  yard- 
time  the  T.  V.  A. 
going  to  build   any 
.  did  not  reconamend 
Prealdent   and  the 
r4:ommend    any    more 
the  House  did  not 
any  more  dams.    But 
provision  of  the  bill 


fc  Hows: 
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Itiblic,    No.    280.    74th 

Dei  Lclency  Appropriation 

c  irrled  the  first  direct 

V.   A.   amounting    to 


the  Senate  I  knew 
the  T.  V.  A.  to  build 

I  put  the  following 
am  not  quoting  from 

the  Senate  amend- 

every  one  of  the  bills 

quote  the  provisions 

now  on  the  statute 


art 


the  House  made  no 

The  Senate  subcom- 

amendment  rela- 

cons^ctlon  of  Norris  Dam, 
Landing  Dam,  and 
consttuction  on  a  dam  at  or 
and  a  dam  at  or  near 
on  the  Tennessee 
Che  Hlwassee  River,  a 
River,  at  or  near 
continuation  of  pre- 
as  to  the  location  and 
or  near  Aurora  Land- 
Whites  Creek."    This 
by  the  full  com- 
and  finally  enacted 


739.  74th  Cong.) :  The 

Approdrlation  Act.  fiscal  year 

apprc^ation  of  $3«MO,000. 

the  Senate,  the  sub« 
construction  of  a  dam 

>  Ky.,  and  a  dam  at 


AMnrsMSirr  Arrtovn 

This  amendment  was  approved  by  tli«  full 
committee  and  the  Senate,  but  waa  loat  In 
conference. 

May  28.  1937  (Public.  121.  78th  Cong.)  J 
The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act.  fis- 
cal year  1937.  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$40,168,270.  When  the  bill  reached  the  Sen- 
ate the  subcommittee  Inserted  the  following 
amendment: 

"And  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  or 
near  Oilbertsvllle,  Ky..  and  for  preliminary 
investigations  of  sites  for  dams  at  or  near 
Watts  Bar  and  at  or  near  Coulter's  Site  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  Tenn." 

This  amendment  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  passed  the  Senate,  and  was  en- 
acted into  law. 

May  23,  1938  (Public  Law  534,  75th  Cong.) : 
The  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  for 
1939  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,000. 
The  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
House  made  no  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  Oilbertsvllle,  Ky.,  dam.  An  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  subcommittee  as  fol- 
lows: "and  for  the  construction  of  a  dam 
at  or  near  Gllbertsvllle,  Ky." 

That  amendment  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee  and  by  the  Senate,  and  was  en- 
acted into  law. 

March  16  (Public  Law  8,  7eth  Cong.) : 
The  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
for  1940  carried  an  appropriation  of  $39,- 
003.000.  The  bill  as  It  came  to  the  Senate 
from  the  House  made  no  reference  to  Oil- 
bertsvllle, Ky.,  or  Watts  Bar  dams.  An 
an<endment  was  offered  In  the  subcommittee 
as  follows: 

"Continued  construction  of  Oilbertsvllle 
Dam,  and  for  construction  of  a  dam  at  or  near 
Watts  Bar  on  the  Tennessee  River,  Tenn.,  and 
fcr  preliminary  Investigations  cf  a  site  for  a 
dam  at  or  near  Coulter  Shoals  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  Tenn." 

That  amendment  was  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  en- 
acted Into  law. 

AprU  18,  1940  (Public  Law  459.  76th  Cong  ) : 
The  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act. 
1941,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $40,000,000. 
As  passed  the  House  the  bill  provided  con- 
tinued construction  of  Kentv:cky  Dam  at 
Oilbertsvllle,  Ky.;  Watts  Bar  Dam:  and  for 
construction  of  a  dam  near  Lenoir  City,  Tenn. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  Senate. 

July  31,  1940  (Public  Resolution  95.  76th 
Cong.) :  This  resolution  provided  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000,000  for  continuation 
of  construction  for  the  T.  V.  A.  including  the 
funds  necessary  to  begin  construction  of  • 
dam  on  the  Holston  River  near  Jefferson  City, 
Tenn.,  to  begin  Installation  of  two  additional 
electric  generating  units  at  Wilson  Dam,  Ala., 
and  one  additional  electric  generating  unit  at 
Pickwick  Landing  Dam,  Tenn.,  etc.  The  res- 
olution was  not  changed  as  it  came  from  the 
House. 

roRTT  muxjom  doluirs  allotted 

July  16.  1941  (Public  Law  179.  77th  Cong.) : 

This  resolution  appropriated  $40,000,000  tor 
(1)  beginning  construction  cf  two  additional 
hydroelectrlcal  projects  and  two  additional 
storage  projects  on  the  Hlwassee  River  and  Its 
tributaries,  (2)  installing  additional  electric 
generating  units  In  existing  hydroelectric 
projects  owned  by  the  Authority,  and  (3) 
building  and  transmission  facilities  needed 
to  connect  these  projects  and  units  to  the 
existing  traiismisslon  system  of  the  Author- 
ity, and  to  deliver  the  power  produced  by  these 
projects  and  units  to  the  market. 

There  was  no  change  In  this  provision  by 
the  Senate. 

December  17,  1941  (Public,  353.  77th  Cong.) : 
Tbe  Third  Supplemental  National  Defenee 
Appropriation  Act  19i3.  provided  two  appro- 
priations for  the  T.  V.  A.— one  of  $25,000,000 
and  one  of  $32,000,000.  The  $25  000,000  pro- 
vided for  (1)  beginning  consttuction  of  a 
hydroelectric  project  on  the  Utt'.e  Tc 
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River  near  Fontana.  N  C  :  (3)  for  Installing 
additional  electric  generating  units  with  a 
total  rated  capacity  of  approximately  824.000 
kilowatts  in  existing  hydroelectric  projects 
owned  by  the  Authority:  (3)  installing  an  ad- 
ditional steam  electric  generating  unit  with  a 
rated  capacity  of  approximately  60.000.000 
kUov/atU  in  the  Watts  Bar  Steam  plant  and 
for  developing  uniU  of  other  steam  plants  to 
their  complete  capacity  as  provided  m  orig- 
inal plans  of  Installation,  etc. 

This  item  was  not  changed  as  It  came  from 
the  House.  Tbe  appropriation  of  $22  000  000 
was  placed  in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  Senate,  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  finally  enacted  into  law.  Orig- 
inally It  called  for  an  appropriation  of 
$24,000,000.  but  was  reduced  In  conference. 
As  finally  enacted  It  read: 

HOLSTON    aiVER    OAlt 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  fiscal  year  1942,  (1)  for 
a  site  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Holston  River 
near  Bristol.  Tenn.,  as  recommended  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  J",  '.y  7,  1941,  with 
an  Installed  capacity  of  75.000  kilowatts.  $10,- 
000,000;  (2)  for  building  a  dam  on  the  Wa- 
tauga River  east  of  Elizabethton,  Tenn.,  as 
recommended  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority July  7,  1941,  with  an  installed  capac- 
ity of  60.000  Wilowatta,  $10,000,000;  (3)  for 
the  completion  of  the  uncompleted  unit  of 
the  steam  plant  at  or  near  Sheffield,  Ala., 
$2,000,000;  m  all.  $22,000,000." 

January  30.  1943  (PubUc  Law  422.  77th 
Cong):  The  Fourth  Supplemental  National 
Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  carried  an 
appropriation  of  $30,000,000  for  (1)  the  con- 
Etruction  of  a  hydroelectric  project  on  the 
French  Broad  River  near  Dandridge.  Tenn.; 
(2)  the  purchase  or  building  of  transmission 
facilities  needed  to  connect  this  project  to 
the  existing  transmission  system  of  the  Au- 
thority; and  (3)  the  acquUitlon  of  land  nec- 
essary for,  and  relocation  of,  highways  In 
connection  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  project. 

There  was  no  change  In  this  Item  In  the 

Senate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  was  very  largely 
Instrumental  in  getting  the  Wilson  Dam  buUt 
m  1916.  The  House  was  exceedingly  close 
and  at  that  time  the  Senate  took  no  Interest 
In  It.  My  amendment  in  the  House  was  de- 
feated at  first  and  was  only  put  to  In  con- 
ference, showing  how  close  the  House  was. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  of  the  12  great  dams 
that  have  been  finUhed  or  sUrted.  I  was  the 
author  cf  the  provision  for  building  11  of 
the  dams.  And  In  the  Senate  I  got  the  money 
to  build  all  the  dams  and  every  time  by  as 
close  fights  as  I  have  ever  had  In  my  legis- 
lative history.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
sUtement  from  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee proceedings  that  I  lost  1  dam  for  a  whole 
year,  the  GUbertsville,  and  I  got  It  put  in  the 
next  year. 

SUPIH>KTm    WATAXJOA 

1  also  got  the  Wataviga  and  the  South 
Holston  Danu  authorized  and  started,  but 
Lillenthal  was  opposed  to  both  and  his  friend. 
Krug.  who  was  on  the  W.  P.  B..  got  those 
two  dams  stopped  by  that  body,  no  doubt 
at  the  Instigation  of  his  former  employer, 

Ullenthal.  ^      .v.     .,  ^- 

I  said  I  got  all  the  money  for  the  dams 
and  that  Is  true,  and  Over  the  greatest  op- 
position that  I  have  ever  encountered,  and 
that  Is  true.  I  admit  I  waa  oppoaed  to  Doug- 
las Dam  because  It  needleaely  took  over  one 
of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  SUte  of  Ten- 
neesee,  when  the  dam  could  have  been  built 
elsewhere.  When  the  Senate  overruled  me 
1  went  ahead  and  Joined  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money  even  for  that  dam. 

Now.  I  want  to  ask  all  fair-minded  peo- 
ple with  theee  incontrovertible  facU  before 
ttSA.  bow  could  any  honest  person  say  that 
I  am  oppoaed  to  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  building 
U  these  dams?    It  to  an  abeolutely  false 


statement,  known  to  have  been  false  when 
the  author  of  the  statement,  wboee  name  la 
Lillenthal,  put  them  out  to  the  newspapers. 
He  has  been   putting  out  false  sUtemenU 
against  me  ever  since  he  has  been  In  office 
and  thst  Is  tbe  absolute  truth.     He  speaks 
of  me  as  a  politician.    He  U  a  politician  him- 
self, holding  office  all  his  life. 
,     Of  course.  President  Roosevelt  had  no  part 
In  the  credit  in  the  building  of  the  original 
Wilson  Dam,  but  for  the  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  project  he  Is  entitled  to 
every  credit.     If  the  President  hadn't  been 
for  us  in  1933,  we  couldn't  have  built  thoee 
dams.    The  sentiment  In  the  SenaU  was  al- 
ways strong  against  these  projects,  and  unless 
we  had  had  the  approval  of  the  President  I 
could  have  gotten  no  appropriations  fcr  the 
dams.    Not  that  all  his  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee were  for  the  dams,  quite  the  contrary, 
come  of  his  warmest  friends  were  opposed  to 
them.    But  he  had  commended  the  original 
project,  and.  of  course,  be  is  entitled  to  tbe 
greatest  credit  for  reviving  it  and  for  the 
building  of  the  Norris  and  the  Wheeler  Dama. 
Whether  he  was  ever  for  Morgan's  and  Lillen- 
thal's  yardstick  policy  I  do  not  know.    If  he 
v;as,  he  did  not  say  anything  atKDyt  It.    How- 
ever, he  did  not  recommend  the  building  of 
more  dams,  and  I  supposed  this  was  because 
the  T.  V.  A.  did  not  recommend  the  building 
of  more  dams.     It  Just  happened,  however, 
that  I  was  In  a  place  where  I  could  force  the 
building  of  these  dams  If  a  majority  of  the^ 
Senate  c<»nmlttee  and  of  tbe  Ssnate  agreed 
with  me,  and  they  did  agree  with  me.  and 
that  was  the  way  the  dams  were  built. 

GAVS  BCBT  TCAVS 

I  gave  some  of  the  best  years  of  my  life 
to  the  building  of  these  dams.    I  was  more 
Interested  In  them  than  I  ever  waa  In  any 
piece  of  legislation  In  my  life.    For  28  years 
I  have  In  season  and  out  of  season  sup- 
ported the  building  of  these  dams.    As  here- 
tofore shown  I  supported   them  when   tbe 
members  of  the  T.  V.  A.  were  fighting  them 
actively  or  fighting  them  silently.    They  were 
for  the  "yardstick"  theory  of  dealing  with 
these  dama.    It  was  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  these  great  fights  that  I  had  In  the  Senate 
to  build  these  dams  that  I  found  Morgan 
and  Lillenthal  were  here  lobbying  with  the 
members   of   the   Appropriation   Committee 
against    the    building    of    the    Ounterville. 
Chickamauga  and  Hlwaasee  Dams  and  I  gave 
them  notice  that  If  they  did  not  get  out 
of  town  I  would  denounce  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  I  had  a  man  at  the  rail- 
road station  that  afternoon  to  see  If  they 
left  and  they  did  leave.    And  yet  this  man 
Lillenthal   whom   his  own   colleague,   A.   E. 
Morgan,  denounced   as   a  corrupt   and   dis- 
honest man  in  dealing  with  one  phase  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  marble  claims  phase,  is  now 
endeavoring  to  beamlrch  my  good  name  and 
bring  reproach  to  me. 

Now,  bow  did  all  thU  new  turmoil  arise? 
Well,  in  the  present  fight  In  the  Congress, 
LUlenthal  came  to  the  House  and  demanded 
that  this  almost  billion-dollar  investment 
of  the  United  States  Government  In  these 
dams  obtained  in  the  way  I  have  outlined 
be  tiuTied  over  to  him  and  managed  and 
controlled  by  him  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  House  of  Representativea  saw  fit  to 
pass  the  bill  recommended  by  him  to  r«*P- 
proprlate  some  relatively  small  balances  and 
to  appropriate  all  his  receipts  for  the  coming 
year,  amounting  to  some  $89,000,000,  forthe 
ptirpoee  of  giving  him  bU  cUimed  neosssMry 
appropriation  for  running  his  organisation 
and  besides  that,  a  revolving  fund  of  W,650.- 
298  for  the  coming  year.  The  amount  I  of- 
fered in  the  Appropriations  Commitee  and 
which  has  aroused  aU  this  ttirmoil  and  which 
was  adopted  In  the  Senate  gives  him  the  $79,- 
134382  for  ninnlng  the  establishment  and 
only  takes  away  from  him  his  revolvtof  fund 
of  mfiMSM  to  do  with  as  he  pleases.  In 
other  word*.  It  requlw*  the  T.  y.  A.  to  paj 


Its  recelpU  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  and  to  get  4s  appropriations  from 
the  Congress  Just  as  the  War  Department 
doea,  Juat  as  the  Navy  Department  does. 
and  Just  as  all  the  other  departments, 
and  aa  the  Poet  Office  Department  dcea. 
None  of  theae  departmenU  receives  revolv- 
livg  funds,  not  even  the  War  or  the  Navy  De- 
partmenU. It  has  already  been  announced 
by  the  Army  that  It  expects  to  pay  back  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  $28,000,000.- 
000.  Why  shouldn't  the  T  V.  A.  pay  back  IM 
unexpended  balancea  m  the  same  way? 

rvNpa  DANcnoos 
To  furnish  T.  V.  A.  with  a  revolving  fund 
of  this  kind  would  be  setting  a  precedent  that 
this  Government  could  not  afford  tu  set.  If 
It  was  started  In  one  activity  It  would  soon 
be  demanded  In  tbe  others. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  the  Poat  OOoe  De- 
partment, which  deals  with  sums  small  aa 
1  cent.  It  doea  a  blUion-dollar  bualneea  a 
year.  The  Oongreaa  appropriates  all  the 
money  for  the  Post  Office  Department  every 
year.  It  has  not  Injured  that  Department 
to  come  to  the  Congresa  for  Its  appropria- 
tions. It  has  not  Injured  that  Department 
to  pay  Its  recelDts  Into  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  That  Department  Is  substan- 
tially self-supporting  but  It  does  not  ask  for 
a  revolving  fund  so  that  It  may  be  turned 
loose  and  spend  this  money  In  any  way  It  eees 
fit. 

If.  however,  we  make  a  special  kingdom  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  and  crown  Lillenthal  king,  and 
turn  him  loose  with  a  reserve  fund  of  more 
than  $8,000,000  to  spend  as  he  pleaaea,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  Is  iplendldly  run,  should  not  have  the 
same  prlvtlege. 

Lillenthal  has  recently  written  and  pub- 
lished an  article  In  which  he  says  that  to 
turn  this  activity  over  to  an  Independent 
agency  like  the  T.  V.  A.  and  let  him  run  It 
Is  what  he  calU  grass-rooU  government.  He 
must  have  gotten  this  advice  from  the  Vice 
President,  who  seems  to  be  a  very  doee  friend. 
I  do  not  believe  thU  country  wanU  any  sv  ch 
policy  of  government.  Now,  there  Is  another 
reason  and  a  very  potent  one.  In  my  view, 
why  this  should  not  be  done. 

Article  I.  section  9.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides:  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  ^conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law.** 
In  his  report  last  Jtily,  Lillenthal  said: 
"I  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  $13,148,000."  And  he  claimed  that  he 
had  done  so  until  confronted  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas\iry. 
Mr.  Bell,  that  the  Treasury  Department  bad 
not  received  such  money.  Lillenthal  then 
admitted  that  he  had  not  paid  It  Into  the 
Treasury  but  that  It  was  a  part  of  tbe 
T.  V.  A.'s  fund  in  the  Treasury  which  he 
drew  against  from  time  to  time.  In  other 
words,  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  the  Treasury  cotild  not  touch  It. 

UUSMTHAL  aCOBB) 

Again  Lillenthal  has  been  In  a  constant 
state  of  disagreement  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  ever  since  he  has  been  with 
the  T  V.  A.  • 

Section  13  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  required: 
"The  Board  shall  sell  the  same  (current)  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  without  discrimina- 
tion between  consumers  of  the  same  class": 
and  yet  the  hearings  show  that  Lillenthal 
has  entered  Into  20-year  contracts  with  two 
aluminum  companies,  and  the  difference  In 
price  in  favor  of  one  of  the  aluminum  com- 
panies over  the  other  for  the  20-year  period  of 
the  contract  U  a  tidy  little  sum  of  $7,000,000. 

Under  theee  clrcumsUnces  the  eommltteo 
and  the  Senate  thought  that  Instead  of  turn- 
ing the  entu-e  discretion  over  to  Ullenthal  to 
run  the  T.  V,  A.  as  be  saw  lit  that  the  Ooo- 
grcse  otifht  to  take  care  of  the  monsf  t$  had 
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InTCCtad  In  tbeae  dami  Juat  u  we  hare  H- 
wayt  don«  heretofore  and  that  we  ought  to 
•ee  that  Ullenthal  obeys  the  Conatltutlon 
and  the  laws  under  which  he  la  operating. 
The  Conatltutlon  requires  that  all  approprla- 
tlona  be  made  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  8ut««  The  law  requires  Ullenthal 
to  pay  hla  recelpto  Into  the  Treasury  and  to 
gat  bis  funds  to  vymttit  the  Authority  from 
tha  ODiy . 

Tba  Budget  estlmat*  of  the  eoa*  cf  oimt- 
%ttt^  tha  T.  V.  A.  for  1»45  is  •79.134.888  and 
the  Seiuite  has  appropriated  that  sum.  so 
that  all  this  aolaa  and  clatter  about  being 
bamatning  and  the  like  by  Ullenthal  and 
hla  MtaDttOT  to  absolute  poppycock.  The  only 
t*in^  taken  away  was  a  revolTlng  fund  of 
•S.6M.9Be.  We  give  no  other  actlTlty  of  the 
Ooremroent  any  such  Mnd  to  do  with  as  it 
pi  Mass  We  also  required  T.  V.  A.  to  pay  Its 
TCMlpto  Into  the  Treasury  aa  required  by 
tha  law  under  which  it  operatas.  I  might 
aUd  that  the  Budget  undertook  to  set  up  a 
I— IS  fund  Itself  and  the  Senate  very  se- 
vartfy  aat  down  on  them. 

It  saems  that  Ullenthal  has  recently  writ- 
tan  a  bock  on  the  T.  V.  A  The  book,  T.  V.  A. — 
Damoeracy  on  the  March,  in  one  of  the  ad- 
>ertlaemanU  has  this  endorsement  by  Vice 
Prealdent  HsmT  A.  Waxxacx.  "Of  all  the 
books  I  have  head  In  the  past  U  months. 
tbia  la  tha  moat  exciting."  I  am  %ondenng 
If  our  Vtoe  Prealdent  was  influenced  In  any 
way  by  this  book  In  his  violation  of  the  rules 
ot  tba  Senate  the  other  day.  Whan  our  op- 
poaianta  in  the  Senate  found  that  they  did 
not  have  enough  TOtea.  Vice  Prealdent  Wal- 
^tacs  undertook  to  throw  my  amendment  out 
on  a  point  of  order  btit  the  Senate  severely 
sat  down  on  him  by  a  vote  of  46  to  17. 
ana  hasm  nt  snipimo 
I  have  also  seen  another  advertisement  of 
tbla  book — I  havent  seen  the  book  yet — in 
wblcb  It  la  said.  "Mr.  Ultsnthal's  position  be- 
comisa  almost  Olympian,  for  not  only  does 
ba  lUaballeve  in  government  by  an  elite,  man- 
clasa  but  his  love  of  the  democratic 
la  so  strong  as  to  denounce  the 
growing  contempt  of  politics  and  of  Congress. 
And  ha  warns  that  while  It  la  Irritating  for 
conscientious  and  overworked  men  to  be 
anlpad  at  by  profeartonal  politicians,  progres- 
atvea.  aiul  eapedaUy  tboae  in  administrative 
or  technical  poeta.  they  are  under  a  peculiarly 
baavy  reaponslbility  to  racognlaa  with  acru- 
puloua  care,  tba  role  of  polltlca  In  fixing  of 
basic  policies. 

Mr.  Ullenthal  was  bom  in  Chicago  some  45 
yaara  ago.  and  after  he  was  grown  he  moved 
to  Wlaconsln  and  got  into  polltlca  by  being 
^nK>''>*^  ^7  <^^'  P^Ulp  La  Folletta  to  a 
poaltlon  on  some  commission,  and  it  la 
ctetaaad  he  was  tranafarred  from  this  place 
thraofh  the  tutelage  of  Donald  R.  Rich  berg, 
formerly  with  the  National  Recovery  Board. 
LUtentbal  was  then  appointed  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  baa  been  In  that  place  ever  since.  In 
otbar  worda.  ha  baa  been  in  poIlUca  practi- 
cally all  of  bis  grown  life.  He  Is  a  nice  one 
to  be  talking  about  Congreaa  and  denotmclng 
Members  of  Congreas. 

But.  my  friends,  the  great  reason  why  this 
revolving  fund  of  18.866.000  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  Ullenthal  for  such  purposes 
aa  ba  chooasa  to  q>and  it.  Is  because  that  fund 
and  all  otbar  aurass  profits  ought  to  be  used 
for  reducing  electric  rates  to  all  the  people 
of  this  whole  area.  Tbe  cities  In  the  State 
distribute  a  large  portion  of  this  electricity. 
like  contracts  ought  to  be  renegotiated  with 
the  dtlea.  and  the  surplus  and  eamlngis  ap- 
plied to  a  reduction  of  the  rates  charged  in 
tbeae  contracts,  and  the  cities  required,  as 
tba  baalo  law  provldea.  to  redtice  the  prices 
diargsd  tha  paopla  for  their  electric  current. 
Tba  bOBM  owners,  the  farmers,  and  all  who 
taa  alsettlclty.  or  who  use  fertilizer,  should 
be  glvan  at  least  a  10-percent  reduction  In- 
atead  of  building  up  a  reserve  in  the  hands 
•f  tha  T.  ▼.  A.    Ttieae  dama  were  bollt  ba- 


eavaa  of  tbe  inordinate 
power  eompanles,  and  w« 
back  Into  private  power 
but  by  all  means  should 
electricity  to  tbe  people. 
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ought  not  to  slip 

company  methods, 

aduca  tba  rates  of 
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Lastly  I  come  to  tha 
Senator  Norrls  haa  made 
the  T.  V.  A.    I  refer  to 
his  unjustified  and 
me  and  the  wide  publicity 
Norrls"  statements  by 
more  surprised  In  my 
time  during   the   marble 
Norrls  crltlciaed  Llllentba 
as  I  have.    While  be 
always  appeared  very 
no  idea  that  he  had 
malignant  hate  of  whicl: 
dence. 

Now.  Senator  Norrls 
do  actually  with  the 
the    Tennessee    River. 
President  Roosevelt  in 
catHe  of  that  fact,  no 
Roosevelt  gave  him  the 
the  bill  setting  up  the  T 
always   understood    the 
pared.    This  authorizing 
tlcally    without    contest, 
knew  It  was  the  President 
the  campaign  declared 
the  dams. 

Tlie  fights  over  the 
neasee  dams  all  came 
tlons  Committee  of  the 
the  Senate  itself  over 
build     the     dams.     In 
Conunlttee  and  in   the 
was  simply  tremendous 
eltlon  to  the  building  of 
dams.     Senator  Norris 
In  these  controversies 
get  a  dollar  for  the 
so    far    as   I    know. 
Morgan  and  Lillenthal 
yardstick  tbeory,  Norria 
that  contention.    I  am 
thai  appealed  to   Norris 
about  this  matter.     I  do 
but  I  can  not  believe 
accord    Injected    himself 
versy.    My  understandlx  g 
that  Norria  recommendet 
who  went  on  the 
I  was  not  consulted 
or  Lillenthal.  but  I  was 
Morgan,  of  my  State, 
the  Authority.     I  had 
Lillenthal  or  Arthur 
now  recall. 

Inasmuch  as  Senator 
attacked  me,  I  ca^ot 
that  It  is  remarkable 
dam  built  by  the 
Stata  which.  I  am 
sites.    I  have  heard  he 
been  claiming  credit 
In  my  State. 

I  am  sometimes  falselftr 
patronage-monger.    The 
unjust.    I  doubt  If  any 
caras  less  about  patronafe 

Ullenthal  m  his  late 
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Valley  Authority.    If 
him  a  politician,  then 
meaning  of  the  word  " 
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dama  and  am  still  in  f  i 
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for  the  tjeneflt  of  the  people  of  Tennesaee  and 
s\UTOundlng  States.  Maybe  I  ought,  I  do  not 
know.  Confidentially,  I  think  the  reason 
Noma  faUed  of  reelection  last  time  waa  be- 
cause he  never  got  anything  for  Nebraska. 
He  was  always  so  busy  talking  that  he  never 
bad  time  to  do  anything  real  for  his  people, 
and  unfortunately  the  old  gentleman  Is  still 
talking  and  still  venomous.  I  feel  sorry  for 
him,  but  he  had  no  business  attacking  me. 


Knif  hts  of  Columbus  Scrrke  Flaf  Dedi- 
cation—Address  by  Hon.  David  L 
Wabk,  of  Massacbusctto 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS. 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSBllS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  a  speech  delivered  by  me  on 
April  1«  on  the  occasion  of  the  unfurling 
of  a  national  service  flag  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  this  organlaa- 
tion  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  here  on  this  memorable 
day  In  the  history  of  our  order  to  give  public 
expression  to  the  esteim.  affection,  and  grat- 
itude which  we  entertain  for  our  fraternity 
brothers  who  are  In  tbe  military  service  of 
our  cotintry.  The  sentiments  that  overwhelm 
us  on  occasions  like  this  are  dllBctllt,  aye,  al- 
most impossible,  to  express.  Ibe  reflected 
light  of  the  eye,  or  a  silent  tear  Is,  Indeed, 
more  effective  than  words  in  giving  expression 
to  our  present  emotion.  The  rsslstlsss  tirge, 
the  ceaseless  longing  to  give  expression  in  a 
public  way  to  deep  human  emotions  la  the 
answer  to  those  who  ask  why  this  ceremony. 

One  may  fall  to  prop«rly  Interpret  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  event  unless  he  fully  com- 
prehends what  It  really  signifies.  The  stars 
on  this  banner  do  more  than  symbolize  to  us 
the  76.000  loyal,  courageous,  and  patrlotio 
members  of  our  order  who  are  In  the  military 
service  of  our  beloved  country.  It  represents 
to  us  the  heartaches  and  tears,  the  sacrifices 
and  Bufferings  of  the  wives,  tbe  mothers, 
daughters,  and  sisters  of  those  brothers  of 
ours  who  are  giving  their  all  that  this  great 
democracy  should  not  perish. 

It  will  also  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
spirit  of  unity  that  our  order  standa  for  and 
proclaims — namely,  that  the  men  of  our  faith 
and  of  our  fraternal  order  have  responded 
willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  will  continue  to 
respond,  to  the  call  of  country — and  can  and 
will  cooperate  wholeheartedly  with  their  fel- 
low Americans  of  every  race,  class,  and  creed 
in  defense  of  America. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe  m 
detail  the  magnificent  spirit  of  service  and 
sacrifice  that  all  our  members  are  making  In 
this  emergency.  One  thing  we  know — no 
Knight  of  Columbus  has  been  found  wanting. 
Our  brother  knights,  and  I  can  speak  with 
some  Intimate  knowledge  and  authority,  are 
demonstrating  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
where  our  battle  flag  has  been  unfurled,  a 
loyalty,  a  high  degree  of  courage,  and  a  devo- 
tion to  their  country's  cause  unsurpassed  by 
any  group  of  the  millions  of  loyal  men  and 
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women  In  our  fighting  forces.  In  the  air,  on 
the  sea,  and  on  land.  In  every  clime,  under 
every  condition,  enduring  severe  hardshlpa. 
our  brothers  are  responding  nobly,  gallantly, 
fnri  magnificently. 

We  are  proud  of  them  and  our  meeting 
here  today  is  to  tell  them  so.  These  cere- 
monies are  to  let  them  know  that  they  are 
not  forgotten;  that  while  absent  they  are  In 
the  loving  thoughts,  not  only  of  their  Imme- 
diate families  but  of  every  Knight  of  Colum- 
bus throughout  the  land. 

Many  of  them  are  far  distant  from  us  as 
we  meet  here  at  this  shrine  of  their  order. 
Many  of  them  have  already  suffered  much 
in  body  and  mind.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many  of 
them  are  facing  with  hearts  of  steel  the  un- 
certainty and  unknown  dangers  that  lie 
ahead.  Though  we  cannot  see  each  of  them, 
though  we  cannot  be  by  the  side  of  any  of 
them,  yet  there  is  comfort  to  them  and  to  us 
In  the  thought  that  we  are  in  constant  com- 
munication with  them  through  the  fraternal 
spirit  and  spiritual  bonds  that  permeate  our 
order  and  unite  all  Knights  in  a  firmer  faith 
with  the  Creator. 

Today  we  honor,  as  these  members  of  our 
order  would  want  us  to  honor,  their  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  other  loved  ones  who  are 
carrying  on  the  war  on  the  hidden  battlefield 
of  their  homes.  All  wars  are  great  tragedies, 
but  we  must  never  forget  that  first,  last,  and 
foremost  all  wars  are  mothers'  wars. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  real  sincerity  and  with 
a  full  understanding  of  the  sacrifices  they  are 
making,  that  today,  in  the  presence  of  this 
service  fiag,  we  ask  the  beloved  archbishop  to 
lead  us  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  Nations  to 
save,  guide,  and  protect  each  and  all  of  these 
fighting  brothers  of  ours,  and  also  to  protect 
and  comfort  their  loved  ones. 

Fellow  Knights,  we  owe  these  brothers  of 
ours  In  the  armed  forces  more  than  words  of 
praise  and  gratitude.  We  owe  them  action 
and  duty.  First  and  foremost,  we  owe  them 
the  obligation  to  contribute  our  efforts  to 
bring  this  war  as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible 
to  a  victorious  end,  to  lessen  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  the  loss  of  human  life,  and  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  homes  and  loved 
ones  speedily. 

There   Is   another   pledge   we   owe   them. 
During  this  war  there  are  forces  that  have 
been  let  loose  which  are  threatening  us  not 
only  on  the  battle  front  but  on  the  home 
front  as  well.     Many  strange  political  forms 
are  developing  m  America  under  the  smoke- 
screen of  the  war.    One  of  these  extremes, 
unbelievable  as  it  must  seem  to  real  Amer- 
icans. Is  that  we  must  change  our  form  of 
Government  in  order  for  us  to  cooperate  suc- 
cessfully In  the  post-war  organization  of  the 
world.    While  fighting  regimentation  abroad 
with  all  Its  strength  and  fury,  let  us  not  sub- 
mit to  regimenUtion  at  home,  for  after  this 
war  Is  over  American  regimenUtion  can  te 
Just  as  intolerable  as  Fascist  regimenUtion. 
We  pledge  them,  therefore,  that  we  will 
endeavor  at  the  end  of  this  war  to  make  an 
American,  as  well  as  an  international,  peace — 
a  peace  that  will  provide  for  tbe  safety  and 
security  of  America  in  the  future;   a  peace 
that  will  assure  the  preaervatlon  of  the  free 
democraUc    institutions    that    we    Inherited 
from  our  American  forebears.    While  they  are 
fighting  on  the  war  front  we  Insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  surrender  of  the  American  way 
of  life  here  at  home. 

In  attempting  to  solve  the  gigantic  task  to 
bring  America  back  to  post-war  conditions, 
let  us  not  repeat  the  mlsukes  following  the 
last  war.  Above  all  other  considerations,  we 
must  provide  for  the  safety,  happiness,  and 
security  of  our  pecple  here  at  home,  and  we 
mvist  plan  to  defend  ourselves  against  all  ag- 
■  grassors  by  maintaining  unhampered  and  un- 
dismantled  the  powerful  Navy  and  Air  Force 
we  have  built  up  dtirlng  this  war.  It  is  our 
strongeat,  and,  indeed,  may  be  our  only  pro- 


tection against  tbe  greed  and  selflsbneas,  tbe 
power  politics,  and  economic  ambitions  of 
other  nations,  and  the  Jealous  and  vavUtlng 
ambitions  of  dicUtors. 

The  members  of  our  order  possessed,  when 
they  entered  the  service,  two  birth  certifi- 
cates. One  they  took  with  them;  the  other 
they  left  behind  In  our  keeping.  Their  bap- 
tismal certificate — their  faith  In  the  Al- 
mighty we  know  they  will  preserve,  for  that 
faith  is  embedded  In  every  fiber  of  the  true 
Knight  of  Columbus. 

The  other  birth  certificate  they  left  In  our 
keeping.  It  is  the  birth  certificate  of  all 
Americans — the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. This  certificate  must  not  be  mutilated. 
PollUcal  principles  that  will  destroy  pri- 
vate Initiative,  and  bureaucratic  control  of 
our  lives,  of  education,  and  religion  can  de- 
stroy It.  The  regimentation,  that  the  war 
has  brought  to  the  forefront,  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  all  their  individual  life  ac- 
tivities can  destroy  it.  Dissipation  by  waste 
and  extravagance  of  our  wealth  and  te- 
Eourcee.  and  the  abandonment  of  foreign- 
trade  policies  that  have  built  up  our  Indus- 
tries and  made  our  working  men  and  women 
the  most  prosperous  In  the  world,  on  the 
theory  that  free  trade  among  nations  will 
make  for  world  peace,  can  destroy  It.  The 
book-educated  specialists  with  the  policy  of 
exaggerated  internationalism  can  destroy  It. 
Our  seal  and  desire  to  help  the  world,  unless 
restrained  by  determination  to  keep  out  of 
the  present  world  brawls  of  ideologies  and 
greed  for  power  and  ploU  to  despoil  people 
of  their  Inalienable  rlghU  can  destroy  It. 
All  these  and  many  other  subtle  means  in 
the  political  life  around  us  can  become  as 
dangerous  to  our  Institutions  as  any  foreign 
war. 

The  peace  that  America  most  of  all  wants 
after  this  war  is  that  our  people  be  left  free  to 
live  their  lives  as  their  ancestors  did;  free  to 
work,  to  play,  to  pray,  and  to  live  without 
the  necessity  of  governmenUl  permission  or 
by  direction  of  governmenUl  edict. 

Now,  a  final  promise  to  our  brother  Knights 
whom  we  honor  today:  We  shall  plead  and 
fight  for  the  Inspiring  peace  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  No 
sounder  or  saner  pesce  objectives  have  been 
presented  by  any  of  the  many  groups  who 
have  been  planning  after-tbe-war  paace 
programs. 

Our  armed  forces  on  the  battle  fronts  are 
goiiig  to  win  the  war.  but  It  is  folly  to  assume, 
what  unfortunately  is  a  prevailing  opinion, 
that  it  can  be  done  without  aacriflces  beyond 
measure  and  tremendous  losses  that  no  one 
can  possibly  calctilate.  during  the  days  ahead. 
But  are  we,  who  have  not  the  responsibility 
of  milittry  service  and  enjoying  the  comforts 
of  home  life,  willing  to  serve  and  sacrifice  to 
win  the  peace? 

To  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Jtist  and  lasting 
peace  will  call  for  a  high  degree  of  courage  and 
much  of  the  spirit  to  do  or  die  that  our  armed 
forces  are  displaying  on  every  battle  front. 

If  America  falls  In  lU  efforts  for  a  peace 
based  upon  Justice  It  will  not  be  because  of 
defects  arising  from  ill-conceived  objectives, 
but  from  lack  of  bold  and  direct  application  of 
sound  principles  to  changing  realities  as  they 
occur  durirg  the  war  and  following  the  war. 
Our  after-war  difficulties  will  be  greatly  less- 
ened If  our  own  Nation  and  our  allies  all 
realize  that  they  possess  no  mandate  to  de- 
termine the  forms  of  government,  the  policies 
or  viewpolnU  of  the  peoples  in  Europe, 
whether  powerful  or  weak,  of  varying  cus- 
toms and  races,  who  during  this  war  have 
jjecome  the  victims  of  aggression  and  who 
have  shared  with  us  tbe  hsaty  task  of  de- 
stroying ruthless  aggression. 

As  we  fight  unflinchingly  for  a  Just  peace 
we  must  keep  in  mind  that  such  a  peace  U 
premised,  from  first  to  last,  upon  the  faith 
on  the  part  of  our  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  basic  value  of  such  things 
as  freedom— political,  territorial,  aixd  reli- 


gious. Unless  the  doctrine,  that  has  gained 
ground  alarmingly  in  recent  years  through 
the  world,  that  the  Individual  poassasss  no 
right  which  the  sUte  is  bound  to  respect, 
and  that  force  can  be  substituted  for  JusUce. 
Is  definitely  crushsd,  we  are  ceruin  to  lose 
the  battle  for  peace.  Enduring  peace  will 
bless  mankind  only  whan  the  world  bseoBSSs 
sn  associstion  of  truly  free  sUt«s  rsoofalatag 
as  fundamental  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  peace,  as  the  American  founders  of  this 
Republic  did,  the  Ood-given  rights  of  free 
Individuals. 

Our  forefathers  did  not  begin  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  bsf  o 
with  God.  Freedom  was  not  their  crsattoB. 
Freedom  to  them  was  a  gift  God  had  be- 
stowed on  mankind.  They  conceived  their 
function  was  to  create  a  government  which 
guaranteed  the  protection  of  freedom.  Only 
if  the  tpirit— the  spirit  of  In  God  We  Trust 
is  at  the  peace  uble  when  the  war  Is  over. 
will  the  hopes  of  lasting  peace  be  realised  "by 
men  of  good  will  the  world  over,  who  hevs 
teen  and  felt  the  folly  and  futility  of  war." 

These  ceremonies  will  be  shoi-tly  con- 
cluded. Tomorrow  and  the  day  after,  and 
for  many  days  In  the  futtu-e.  our  brotbsr 
knights  scattered  throughout  the  world  sarv- 
Ing  our  country  on  land,  and  In  the  air.  and 
on  the  cea  wiU  learn  about  these  ceremonies. 
We  pray  that  it  may  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  Inspiration  to  them  to  know  that  we 
fully  sense  our  responsibilities  on  the  home 
front  and  that  we  will  not  let  them  down.  I 
pledge,  in  your  name,  we  will  not  lei  tbem 
down. 


Address  by  Hon.  Hugh  Butler,  of  Ne- 
braska, at  Second  Annual  ConvcnUoa 
oi  the  N.  R.  E.  C.  A. 
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HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBBaSKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  I  spoke  extemporaneously  at 
the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
N.  R.  E.  C.  A.  in  Chicago.  Yesterday  I 
received  the  stenographic  transcript  cov- 
ering my  remarks  on  that  occasion. 
President  Tate,  before  presenting  me, 
had  asked  the  Nebraska  delegates  to 
come  to  the  platform,  to  which  my 
opening  remarks  refer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks on  that  occasion  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  obJ3ctlon,  the  address 
wr  s  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Tate,  honored  guests,  fellow  Ne- 
braskans.  It  really  was  a  great  surprise  to  me 
that  Steve  pulled  In  Inviting  my  honorable 
constituents  to  be  on  the  sUnd  with  me  at 
thU  time,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  surprise  and  In  returning  the 
compliment  that  he  may  have  Intended  to 
pay  me.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  I  am  Just 
aa  proud,  if  not  more  so,  of  men  like  this, 
and  women,  too.  who  support  work  of  this 
«ort  m  Nebraska  than  they  can  possibly  be  of 
me  or  any  other  represenutlvs  that  may  work 
for  you  and  others  In  thU  great  program  in 
the  land. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences 
that  I  have  ever  had  when  I  attends*  tha 
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prwent  and  tben  I  went  simply  to  be  a 
to  mingle  wlU»  ths  paopU  who  nprmmnt»a 
R.  K.  A.  and  I  tMogbt  at  tiutt  tlm«  It  wia 
^ffYf  Qi  tiM  imM  laqtortant  axMl  potent 
BwvHMato  IB  AMHtaa.  I  Uitnk  it  baa  sat  a 
neord  tbat  baa  bvmt  barn  mat  bjr  any  or- 
(•nlaattoii  of  aajr  kted  U  ttoe  attaadanea  tbat 
It  bad  IB  9i.  UiulB  and  undCT-  ttia  restrlcttona 
that  fowra  travel  at  this  time  I  think  I  can 
aay  tba  aama  as  to  the  attendance  of  jrcur 
■Moad  annual  aaaattng  here  in  dUcago. 

Uafk  fHur  tt^mm  were  a  number  of  Senator* 
with  me  St  the  St.  UlBia  meeting  and  I  re- 
gret fx:%cdlngly  ttMt  they  were  not  a  We  to 
be  with  ua  bar*  toBl^t. 

One  of  tlM  very  halt  frienda  that  I  have 
In  the  Senate  Is  one  of  the  best  frtende  of 
rural  electrmcation.  Oaoacs  Ancm.  former 
Governor  and  now  Semtor  fra«n  Vermont. 
I  Mt  in  the  Senate  at  ttoe  Mt  of  Senator 
Wnxa.  of  Indiana,  which  0Ute.  I  belteve.  Is 
near  the  top  of  the  States  of  the  Union  lead- 
ing out  In  tb*  organlaatton  and  pushing  th* 
further  exteaMon  of  rural  electrlftcation. 

I  am  a  very  doae  friend  of  Jotnr  RAincnf 
and  of  Dkx  ITiiim  i  and  others  who  have 
worked  so  diligently  to  get  this  morement 
under  way  during  the  last  rereral  years.  But 
I  ahoold  be  ami**  if  I  failed  to  mention  at 
tbiB  tiBM— tanag  jQBt  come  from  a  rery  sbort 
Ttslt  In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska — if  I  dldnt 
mention  that  one  great  citlaen.  not  only  ot 
Nebraska  but  nationally  famoxis,  for  the  wttrlc 
that  he  lias  done  in  betptng  to  organise  and 
extend  work  of  this  kind.  I  refer  to  none 
other  than  (ba  great  8«iator  OeoiBe  Norrls. 
(Applaoae.) 

Aad  X  aa  aura  that  It  win  pleaae  all  of  you 
to  know  that  when  I  called  «m  tbam  a  few 
days  ago  for  about  a  half  an  hour  In  his 
home  in  McCcok,  I  found  both  be  and  Mrs. 
Korrls  tn  what  I  oonsMarcd  the  ptok.  of  con- 
dition. And  while  he  did  not  give  me.  and 
I  did  not  request,  his  permission  to  extend 
to  you  at  this  tmie  his  very  best  wishes.  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  bare  given  me  that 
I»rlvU«f*  had  I  asked  it,  and  I  am  going  to 
aasUBM  kb*  xvopoaslbUity  of  extending  to  all 
of  you  preaent  and  yotir  coworlter*  his  very 
beat  wlabes.  Wbil*  be.  Is  Itnag.  you  ntlght 
•ay.  In  retirement  from  public  service,  be 
still  aerres.  And.  like  many  other  men,  the 
work  that  be  has  done  through  the  years 
mv.  |HTtif|»  really  be  sMr*  effective  as  tb»* 
I  and  goea.  Ha  was  tb*  coauthor  and  oo- 
of  the  Norrla  Act.  approved  Uay  20, 
1M6.  referred  to  by  the  previous  speaker, 
which  took  the  R.  B.  A.  out  of  the  emergency 
category  and  extended  ita  life  for  10  years. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  for  tb*  work  he 
bas  done  In  this  fMd 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  aatlotMl  ccm- 
ventlors  of  dlllerent  kinds — farmer,  elevator. 
grain  dealer  conventions,  etc. — and  I  can  t*n 
you  that  they  have  had  some  speakers  of  na- 
tlonsl  note  who  wotild  help  to  draw  a  crowd, 
but  I  have  never  attended  a  convention  of 
an  organ  nation  of  tbla  kind  or  any  other 
kind  where  the  entbtalBam  and  the  interest 
and  the  spirit,  as  evKtenced  by  tho**  In  at- 
tendance, eqiialed  that  at  St.  Louis,  and  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  be  the  same  In  tbla 
convention  here. 

I  really  got  something  from  your  conven- 
tion last  year,  something  that  is  going  to 
keep  me  active  in  this  movement  througb 
the  years  of  serrlce  that  I  tnay  have  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  that 
from  talking  to  those  who  attended  in  St. 
Louil  and,  perhaps,  are  In  attendance  at  this 
eoovcatlon  here  this  yeai .  that  I  got  a  great 
deal  more  benefit  from  it  than  anything  that 
X  cotild  have  contributed  myself. 

On*  ot  the  very  interesting  experiences  last 
year  waa  a  meeting  with  a  (Msgation  from 
T%cy  had  come  tm  Mefbmka  to 
Xioata.    X  cam*  from  Waabtngton  to  St. 


LoolB  expecting  to  see,  p*Hla|».  a  half  a  duaan, 
maybe  10  or  15  delegates  from  the  State  of 
but  there  were  |ibout  4&.  We  bad 
tarMkfast  together  and  I  can  tell  you  very 
frankly  that  it  did  the  ca\i  se  a<  rural  electri- 
fication considermbie  good  lo  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, because  it  was  a  f  reat  inspiration  to 
me  to  aee  the  number  at  people  who  came 
and  tbe  Interest  that  the  r  displayed  in  thia 
progFaai.  aad.  Ukewiae,  agi  in  at  this  meeting. 
Tou  have  a  great  reap*  msiblllty  here.  It 
glvea  you  the  op(>ortunity  to  get  together  and 
talk  ower  your  plans  for  1 1.  E.  A.,  a  program 
that  will  pay  great  dlvldec  ds  In  the  future. 

President  Tate  in  Intro  lucing  the  speaker 
ahead  o<  me,  my  good  mend.  Mr.  Casey, 
spoke  at  him  as  an  acttre  member  of  the 
R.  E.  A.  He  preaented  n  e  as  a  farmer,  for 
which  I  am  very  glad  ai  id  proud.  I  hope 
at  the  next  convention.  C  teve.  that  you  can 
present  me  as  an  active  member  of  the  R. 
E.  A.  because  one  of  the  first  things  that  I 
went  to  work  cm  in  ooopei  ation  with  Senator 
Norrls  and  others  in  tb  i  Senate  was  the 
development  ot  the  R.  ]  I.  A.  in  Nebraska. 
The  Senator  and  I  came  )rlginally  from  the 
5aroe  county  in  Nebraska.  Becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  an  active  R.  E  A.  1 1  one  of  the  things 
that  I  am  looking  forwarc  to  for  the  coming 
year.     { Applause. ) 

I  think,  pertiaps.  a  won  or  two  in  connec- 
tion with  R.  I.  A.  in  Neb  aska  mtf^t  not  be 
aaalas  at  this  time. 

When  R.  B.  A.  came  Inl  a  existence  In  IMS 
only  9.544  of  the  121.000  farms  in  Nebraska 
had  any  form  of  electric  nervlce.  The  num- 
ber of  Nebraska  farms  not'  having  such  Eerv- 
ice  is  in  excess  of  31,000.  The  percentage  of 
electrified  farms  was  the  a  7.1  percent  and 
now  It  is  as.8  percent. 

Not  all  of  the  recent  ncrease  la  due  di- 
rectly to  the  R.  E.  A.  I  rlvate  power  com- 
panies, due  partly  to  R.  E.  A.  activity,  have 
greatly  expanded  their  111  les  and  their  serv- 
ices to  rural  Nebraska. 

Since  1935,  R.  E.  A.  bai  loaived  •12.520.000 
tu  the  21  borrowers  In  Nel  iraska.  There  were 
28  borrowers  but  because  c  I  consolidation  and 
other  reasons  the  numN  r  now  is  21  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  each  of  the  21  members 
are  members  of  thia  coof  erative  aaaoctation. 
[Applause.] 

With  the  money  thus  loaned  there  has 
been  constructed  in  Nebr  iska  10,731  miles  of 
rural  electric  dlstributio:    lines. 

^)eakera  who  preceded  me  today  and  Mr. 
Casey,  who  Just  addres«  d  yoii.  have  given 
you  a  great  insight  into  i  he  record  and  into 
the  future  posaibilltles  d  rural  electrifica- 
tion so  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  length 
on  that  point  at  this  tin  e.  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  just  one  phai  e  of  the  poasibUity 
in  the  further  developmc  at  of  niral  electri- 
fication and  that  is  in  cc  nnection  with  irri- 
gation. Now,  that  doesn  t  interest  many  of 
you  people  who  come  rom  the  Eastern 
States  where  you  get  all  if  the  rainfall  that 
you  n«ed.  but  in  17  other  States  you  would 
lose  crops  frequently  If  ysu  didn't  have  irri- 
gation. It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
Important  subjects  that  ire  can  consider.  I 
happen  to  have  three  Lrlgatlon  pumps  on 
my  own  farm  tn  southwes  Nebraska,  operated 
by  dilapidated,  old,  gaso  Ine  engines,  which 
require  considerable  tin  cerlng  with  from 
time  to  time.  And  one  of  my  earliest  at- 
tempts was  to  get  the  xjwer  line  now  in 
existence  through  the  ad.  olning  territory  ex- 
tended to  my  farm  so  th  it  I  could  have  the 
benefit  of  the  electric  cu  -rent,  but  when  we 
looked  at  tbe  cost,  and  so  forth.  It  was  physi- 
cally Impossible.  Under  the  plans  that  are 
now  being  made,  the  R.  : ;.  A.  will  have  Unea 
in  that  area  within  anotl  er  jtar.  And  there 
are  many  of  my  neighbon  who  will  be  able  to 
prodtxe  more  because  o;  this  service.  Our 
task  of  feeding  not  oxxly  ( urselvee,  our  troops 
i^iTDad.  and  those  for  wltom  we  will  be  re- 
sponslMe  when  we  take  sver  the  new  areas 
conquered  will  Increase  the  demands  upon 
America  exceeding  aayt  ilng  that  you  caa 


Imagln*.  Xvery  additional  ton  of  food  that 
we  can  produce  by  installing  Irrigation  is 
going  to  be  needed  and  needed  badly. 

During  the  past  sununer  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  an  extended  Uip  through 
Latin  America— some  of  you  may  have  heard 
or  read  of  It — and  one  of  the  sad  things 
that  I  aaw  on  that  trip  was  tbe  lack  of  de- 
velopment of  Irrigation  in  many  countries 
which  would  enable  them  to  produce  their 
own  food.  I  vlaited  areas  where  they  pro- 
duce not  to  exceed  a  half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  focd  that  is  necessary  to  keep  thetr  peo- 
ple alive.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  prop>er  for 
me  to  mention  one  such  cotmtry  and  that  is 
Peru.  It  Is  a  beautiful  country  and  they  are 
wonderful  people  that  succeeded  the  Incas. 
The  Indians  fed  themselves.  They  had  to, 
because  there  were  no  countries  from  which 
they  could  Import.  They  had  no  facilities 
for  importing  food  If  they  wanted  to  and, 
therefore,  they  had  to  produce  the  food  that 
kept  them  alive.  And.  when  you  stop  to 
think  that  the  number  of  people  who  li^ed  in 
that  area  at  the  tllne  was  far  greater  than 
tbe  number  at  people  occupying  Peru  today 
and  that  they  are  not  feeding  themselves,  the 
waste  of  power  ar4l  water  from  the  Andes  in 
abundance,  you  can  appreciate  how  I  under- 
stand tbe  Importance  of  developing  irriga- 
tion not  only  here  at  home  but  helping 
others  in  a  cooperative  effort  In  their  coun- 
tries, especially  our  good  neighbors  to  th* 
south. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  example  of  the  In- 
terest of  Oongreas  in  rural  electrification  at 
tbe  moment  is  the  introduction  in  the  House 
and  Senate  of  six  bills  affecting  rtiral  electri- 
fication. The  one  that  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Casey,  the  Paoe  bill  Introduced  March 
7  of  this  year  which  reduces  tbe  Interest  pay- 
ments on  R.  E.  A.  loans  Is  one,  perhaps,  of 
tbe  greateet  importance,  and  I  hope  that  It 
will  soon  have  passed  tbe  Senate  and  have 
been  signed  by  tb*  President  so  that  the 
benefit  will  be  available  for  those  who  are 
extending  this  work  in  all  parts  of  tbe  United 
States.     (Applauae.) 

A  farming  economy  built  around  a  steady 
source  of  electrical  energy  will  be  one  of  the 
chief  bases  for  sound  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture in  this  country  In  the  years  to  come. 
With  the  aid  of  electric  power  at  a  reasonable 
price  food  production  may  well  meet  unheard 
of  records  in  the  future.  And,  let  me  as- 
sure you  of  my  own  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote and  support  this  program  in  every  way 
possible  for  the  best  interests  of  agriculture 
and  tbe  Nation. 

As  I  sat  here  and  looked  over  this  fin* 
group  this  evening  I  was  impressed  with  the 
idea,  with  the  thought  of  the  responsibility 
that  is  yoiirs  as  trustees  of  this  movement 
throughout  America.  The  trustee  of  an 
R.  B.  A.  cooperative  has  a  responsibility  that 
is  important  to  the  entire  niral  community 
it  la  impossible  to  overestimate.  In  many 
commimltles  the  R.  E.  A.  cooperative  enter- 
prise is  tbe  largest  business  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  people  themselves.  Rural 
electrification  holds  no  end  of  possibilities 
for  tbe  tm{»ovement  of  rural  lighting.  To 
be  entrusted  by  one's  neighbors  with  the 
gtildance  of  so  Important  an  enterprise  is 
an  honor  which  fills  every  trustee  with  a 
daq)  aense  of  obligation  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  show  himself  worthy.  The  success 
of  a  naUonal  rural  electrtOcatlon  program 
Is  directly  affected  by  the  national  success  of 
every  local  R.  B.  A.  cooperative.  For  an 
R.  B.  A.  cooperative  to  be  successful  It  means 
that  It  must  be  effective  both  as  a  business 
and  as  a  cooperative  enterprise.  It  is,  there- 
fore. Important  that  the  board  shall  make 
use  of  competent,  technical,  and  business 
management  It  Is  also  Important  for  the 
board  to  do  everything  possible  to  make  the 
enterprise  function  as  a  real  cooperative, 
"niat  means  that  the  employee  membership 
shall    cooperate    wholeheartedly    witb    tb* 
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board  In  building  an  enterprise  of  maximum 
aervlce  to  the  entire  rural  community. 

There  have  been  many  tragic  events  In 
our  life  as  a  nation  since  this  organisation 
met  In  its  first  annual  convention  in  St.  Louis 
1  year  ago.  Oxir  coimtry  has  gone  through 
what  la  no  doubt  the  most  critical  period  in 
Its  history.  Sweat,  blood,  and  tears  have 
punctuated  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
Blood  was  shed  and  continues  to  spill  in 
Africa,  Italy,  and  the  islands  in  the  Pacific 
area,  and  In  many  other  places  throughout 
the  world.  Sweat  flows  from  the  brow  of 
agriculture  and  Industry  throughout  the  Na- 
tion in  our  unprecedented  feat  of  production. 
Tears  are  shed  by  increasing  thousands 
throughout  America.  You  who  are  meeting 
here  today  well  know  the  record  of  tragic 
events  as  they  are  being  recorded  daily  In  the 
homes  of  our  rural  communities.  My  own 
experience  is  no  different  from  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  you.  I  have  no  son  who  can  offer 
himself  to  the  service,  but  1  have,  as  most 
men  do,  a  number  of  nephews.  I  have  in 
mind  at  the  moment  two  In  the  southwest 
Pacific.  One  a  pilot  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
Another  who  Is  a  director  of  radar  detector 
work  and  who,  on  Christmas  Day  last  at  the 
Gloucester  Straits,  took  part  in  his  one 
hundred  and  thirteenth  engagement.  I  think 
that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  task  that  we  have  accomplished  and  what 
still  lies  ahead  of  us. 

In  Congress  the  load  has  been  no  lighter. 
It  grows  continually  In  its  intensity  and  it 
has  taken  its  toll  of  life  from  the  Members 
of  both  bodies.  Among  this  group  was  one 
whose  services  to  agricultural  America  will 
stand  forever  as  a  grand  record  of  genuine 
statesmanship  and  stamped  always  with  a 
devotion  to  all  he  deemed  right.  I  refer 
to  the  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNary,  late 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  for  many  years  our 
minority  leader  but  always  highly  respected 
by  the  opposition.  I  pray  that  such  de- 
voted and  able  leadership  will  continue  to 
flow  from  the  homes  of  America  Into  tbe 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Yes;   many  strenuous  days   and  sleepless 
nights  are  spent  by  those  who  represent  you 
In  the  day-to-day  consideration  of  $100,000,- 
000,000   budgets,   the   draft,  food   subsidies, 
rehabilitation  of  war  veterans,  shortage  of 
farm  labor  and  farm  machinery,  the  raising 
of  money  by  taxation,  the  load  of  which  is 
reflected  In  every  home,  aid  to  dependents  of 
those  In  the  service,  war  labor  difficulties, 
and  many  other  similar  and  even  more  serl- 
oiis  problems.     "What  Is  past  Is  prologue." 
That  is  a  statement  that  appears  on  one  of 
the  public  buildings  in  Washington  which 
I  see  nearly  every  day.     And  how  true  it  is. 
Tlie  future  Is  the  thing  that  Is  most  Im- 
portant   to   all   of   tis.      What    Interests   us 
most  today  Is  what  the  future  holds  for  us. 
I  think  all  of  you  realize,  to  some  extent, 
the  size  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead  with  the 
debt   approximating   or   exceeding,   perhaps, 
three  hundred  billion  when  our  total  assets 
or  the  balance  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
Is  about  two  hundred  billion.    To  balance 
that  will  task  the  earning  capacity  of  Ameri- 
ca.   The  rapid  development  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation will  tremendously  Increase  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  America.    That  Is  one  of  the 
real  reasons  why  I  am  so  Interested  In  Its 
further   development.    I   am   frequently   In 
conventions  where  men  speak  discouraglngly 
of  the  poaslbiUty  of  America  working  from 
under  the  debt  thLt   it  has  today.    But  I 
know  of  Instances  and  you  know  of  similar 
Instances    where    some    good    businessman 
has  met  adversity  In  his  btislness  and  has 
gone  to  his  banker  for  assistance.    He  In- 
herited a  good  business  from  his  father,  his 
father    inherited    It    from    his    father    and 
grandfather.     The     btisinees     through     the 
years    had   established    a   wonderful   record 
but  at  the  moment  is  in  dire  straits.    When 
the  banker  after  questioning  finds  that  he 
wanu    to    borrow,   perhaps,   $100,000    more 


than  his  plant  is  actually  worth,  he  first 
throws  up  his  hands  but  after  ftuther  con- 
sideration, Uklng  into  consideration  tb* 
record  that  the  business  has  made  in  the  past 
and  how  It  has  worked  out  from  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  changes  his  mind.  That,  I 
think.  Is  a  practical  illustration  of  what  we 
Americans  face  today.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
tremendous  task,  going  to  have  to  borrow 
more  money  than  our  plant  Is  worth,  but  by 
working  together  cooperatively  we  will  get 
the  Job  done  and  continue,  perhaps,  to  be 
even  a  stronger  Nation  at  some  time  In  the 
future  than  we  have  been  In  the  past. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  constant,  con- 
tinual development  of  electrical  service  to 
rural  communities  of  America.     I  say  con- 
stant and  continual,  because  I  don't  think 
we    want    to    attempt    to    do    too    much 
m  1  year.    Let's  take  It  In  small  allotments 
that  we  can  take  care  of  as  a  group,  as  a 
nation.    The  progress  that  we  make  depends 
largely  on  the  contribution  of  time  and  work 
by  you  people  who  are  here  today.    Also  on 
the  support  you  get  from  the  Government. 
By  Government  I  mean  the  people  of  Anrer- 
Ica  working  cooperatively  In  solving  all  our 
problems.    This  Is  truly  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise, one  that  should  Interest  every  citizen 
of  the  country  whether  he  is  a  resident  of 
the  city  or  rural  area.    As  a  nation  we  main- 
tain  mall   service  to  the  communities  re- 
gardless of  whether  each  community  Is  In 
Itself  self-sustelnlng  In  that  respect.    Like- 
wise we  maintain  protection  for  all  parU  ot 
the  country,  to  all  citizens  of  the  Nation  re- 
gardless of  their  Individual  situation  or  Im- 
portance.   Education,  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion is  likewise  a  community  project.    Every 
R.  E.  A.  project  that  Is  completed  adds  to 
our   strength   as   a   nation.     You   who  are 
here  will  make  your  contribution  as  commu- 
nity  builders   In   helping   to   organize   and 
extend  riu-al  electric  service  to  the  farmers 
of  America.    National  leadership  comes  from 
the  small  communities,  and  as  we  coopera- 
tively make  electricity  avaUable  along  the 
highways  and  byways  of  America,  we  thus 
become      the     community     builders     from 
whence   comes   the   best  leadership  of  our 
country. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  add  nJy  personal 
pledge  to  that  of  our  Commander  In  Chief  as 
It  was  read  by  President  Tate  here  this  eve- 
ning as  a  member  of  the  opposite  party. 
There  Is  no  partisanship  In  an  organization 
of  this  kind.  In  work  of  this  kind  we  all 
Join  In  to  help  develop  it  to  the  limit  of  our 
abUity.     [Applause.] 


Pan-American  Day  Addre$«  by  Secretary 
of  SUte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
WedJiesday,  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  CordeU  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State,  in  connection  with  the  celebration 
of  Pan-American  Day,  before  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  April  14, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pan-American  Day  to  an  Important  anni- 
versary to  the  natloQB  of  th*  Americas.    Ws 


meet  today  to  honor  those  wboss  vision  and 
•aergj  ssUbllshed  and  for  more  than  60  years 
have  carried  forward  tbe  Pan  American  Union 
and  all  that  it  algnifies.  It  is  well  to  ask 
ourselves  why  it  Is  that  we  can  meet  In  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  war  of  history  and  why 
it  is  that  we  have  so  great  an  achievement  to 
commemorate.  For  in  doing  so  we  may  mors 
clearly  see  the  guldeposts  which  point  th* 
true  direction  In  which  we  may  go  forward 
to  new  cooperation  among  ourselves  and  new 
cooperation  with  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
Inter- American  unity  was  not  brotight 
about  by  force  and  Is  not  based  upon  the  con- 
ception of  a  master  race  whose  mission  is  to 
rule.  It  waa  not  produced  by  nations  with 
a  homogeneous  racial  origin.  It  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  bonds  of  a  common  language 
or  a  culture  based  on  a  common  literatur* 
or  common  customs  and  habits. 

Were  these  the  only  source*  of  Interna- 
tional unity  and  common  action,  the  future 
for  the  world  would  be  dark  Indeed.     But 
Inter-Amerlcan  unity  provea  that  there  ar* 
other  sources  more  subtle  and  even  stronger- 
sources  which  offer  hope  to  a  world  which 
,  can  find  no  hope  In  the  factors  which  1  have 
'  mentioned.   Our  unity  comes  from  a  passion- 
ate devotion  to  human  liberty  and  national 
independence  which  la  so  strong  that  it  does 
not  stop  with  the  effort  of  each  people  to 
secure  liberty  for  itself  but  goes  on  to  respect 
as  no  less  valid  the  desire  of  other  peoples  to 
achieve  the  same  liberty  In  accordance  with 
their  own  traditions  and  historic  institutions. 
Although  the  language  of  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin  was  different  from  that  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson,  they  were  expressing  the 
same  purposes  and  principles  and  they  led 
their    countrymen    along    the    same    paths. 
These  are  the  paths  along  which  inter-Amer- 
ican   tmlty    has    developed,    growing    ever 
stronger  as  the  American  nations  have  com* 
to  understand  one  another  and  to  have  trust 
and  confidence  In  one  another's  purposes  and 
to  work  together  for  purposes  so  Identic  that 
they  produced  not  division  and  Jealousy  but 
imlty  of  thought  and  action. 

As  the  years  have  gone  on,  the  true  prin- 
ciples underlying  inter-Amerlcan  unity  have 
been  made  more  specific  as  one  inter-Amerl- 
can conference  has  followed  another.  In  tbe 
years  between  the  World  Wars  the  trust  and 
confidence  between  the  American  nations 
grew  ever  stronger  while  elsewhere  the  growth 
of  ambitions  of  conquest  by  force  brought 
dlvieion  and  fear.  It  Is  the  common  pride 
of  the  American  Republics  and  the  good 
fortune  of  all  mankind  that  the  torch  of 
international  cooperation  has  burned  at  its 
brightest  In  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere 
precisely  at  a  time  when  It  was  being  blacked 
out  elsewhere.  It  Is  natural  that  the  history 
of  an  International  association  which  has  en- 
dured longer  than  any  other  should  provide 
encouraging  guidance  for  the  future. 

At  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  1933  the 
American  Republics  afllrmed  their  belief  in 
certain  essential  principles  upon  which  co- 
operation between  nations  and  InternaUonal 
order  must  be  based.  Among  them  was  the 
principle  that  every  nation,  large  and  small, 
was  equal  before  the  law  of  nations.  Another 
was  the  right  of  every  nation  to  develop  Its 
own  institutions,  free  from  Intervention  by 
others.  We  already  see  the  beginning  of  a 
wider  application  of  these  basic  principles. 
They  were  stated  In  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  United  Nations  Declaration,  and  tbe 
declarations  made  at  Moscow.  SpeclflcaUy,  it 
was  agreed  at  Moscow  that  membership  in 
the  world  sectirity  organization  must  be  upon 
the  basis  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
nations,  weak  as  weU  as  strong,  and  the  right 
of  every  nation  to  a  government  of  its  own 

choice. 

The  American  nattoiis  spoke  with  a  vnltcd 
voice  at  Buenos  Aires  as  early  aa  1086  and 
Lima  in  1938  of  the  dangers  to  world  peac* 
which  impended  and  took  united  action  to 
defend  tbe  hemisphere  against  them.    Whett 
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the  attack  eun«  many  of  the  American  re- 
paMIW  iMBWdtately  sprang  to  the  defense  of 
Ito  I— lutliiiii  Shortly  after  the  confer- 
•nee  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  othera  took  the  same 
course.  This  chapter  In  our  American  history 
wUl  ever  be  a  gallant  and  glorious  one.  It 
teaches  that  tmlty  of  purpose,  a  common  and 
passionate  derotlon  to  the  maintenance  of 
frsartnm.  and  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
■re  the  Miantial  elements  without  which  no 
■mount  of  International  organization  and 
machinery  can  succeed.  But  It  also  teaches 
us  and  other  nations  that  International  or> 
fBalaaUon    and    machtawy    are    necessary. 

tt  hM  not  been  complata.  And  It  took  Itme, 
vbieb  Okay  not  always  ba  atailabla.  Thart* 
fata  «t  laam  that  an  tntar— Moaal  organl- 
■lUoa,  wtellMr  ta  tlia  Md  o(  tattr-AoMnoan 
or  ta  tlM  broaJw  fMd  of  world 
,  WOM  bAT*  two  main  supports.  R  must 
!«•  graataat  strength  from  the  right- 
BSM  and  juatneaa  of  the  principles  upon 
irtMtb  tt  la  ftouadad  and  ttaa  oratual  tniat  of 
tti  ■■■!»?■.  It  moat  also  bav*  aoeh  an  aa- 
rk  and  machinery  and  luch 
I  of  their  obligations  on  the  part 
of  Its  members  as  will  enable  it  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  effectively  In  times  of  crisis. 

Another  guldepoet  for  the  future  which  our 
'"^^T'nm  a^psslence  before  end  during  this 
war  liaa  miMd  la  in  the  economic  field.  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  continent  mo- 
bilised economically.  The  extent  to  which 
the  products  of  ths  hemisphere  have  con- 
tribotad  to  tbe  growing  succees  of  the  war 
Oannaiiy  and  Japan  cannot  be  over- 
Mllllons  of  men  and  women 
It  the  hemisphere  are  devoting 
themativea  unsparingly  to  the  production  of 
easentlal  materials  and  to  the  forging  of  the 
weapons  of  our  conunon  victory.  All  this  has 
been  done  under  the  great  hand'caps  of  the 
dislocations  produced  by  '.'^t  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  mtl  of  our  countries 
wUl  be  faced  by  problems  of  immgnte  gravity. 
Out  of  the  experience  of  our  asaodatlon  In 
and  In  war.  we  have  learned  that  the 
Icn  of  material  weU-balng  can  only 
with  an  expansion  of  production  and 
trade  and  hence  an  increase  In  consumption. 
We  have  learned  too  that  no  one  nation  can 
■olve  lu  pfoMsBi  by  Itaalf.  An  Increase  in 
produetloa  ivqialraa  flnanelnf.  a  wise  selec- 
tlOB  at  the  goods  to  be  produced,  and  wise 
and  fair  oonmarelal  policies  to  enable  goods 
to  flow  to  their  markets  and  neceaeary  pur- 
chaaas  to  be  made  In  .etum.  All  of  this  re- 
qulraa  cooperative  effort  and  the  creation  of 
international  arrangements  through  which 
that  effort  may  have  concrete  expression. 
But  It  requires  something  more  than  this.  It 
requires  the  respect  by  each  nation  for  each 
other  nation  of  which  I  have  spoken  In  the 
field  ot  political  relations.  International  co- 
operation In  the  economic  field  is  the  opposite 
of  economic  imperialism,  by  which  one  coun- 
try seeks  to  exploit  another.  It  Is  also  the 
opposite  of  economic  nationalism,  by  which 
each  nation  seeks  to  live  unto  Itself. 

We  dtlMns  of  this  hemisphere  have  great 
opportunltlaa  before  us.  The  oommunlty  of 
action  among  the  American  nations,  already 
tilgiily  daeali^tad.  wUl  at  the  end  of  the  war  be 
Indl^Miiaablu  in  the  advancement  of  our 
aeonomle  well-being  and  In  the  establish - 
MMU  of  an  international  organisation  to  pre- 
VMt  tbe  recurrenoa  of  world  wars.  JTogether. 
aa  I  have  aald.  we  foraaaw,  pointed  out,  and 
prapared  against  the  dangers  of  war.  To- 
flittwr  we  must  foresee  and  prepare  for  the 
ever  greater  common  task  of  the  peace.  I 
believe  that  as  In  futtire  years  men  of  the 
Amerleas  meet  to  commemorate  thte  day  they 
win  see  tmfolded  before  their  eyes  erer-ln- 
ereaslng  evidence  that  the  path  along  which 
Inter-American  cooperation  has  led  Is  the 
path  to  human  liberty  and  human  welfare. 
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PoliticAl  Purposes 


EXTENSION  4>F  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  Mn  r  Toax 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSKNTATIVI8 

Thur$dav,  /  prU  20,  1944 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  I  pemker.  a  sUtement 
wu  carried  In  the  iress  recently  to  the 
effect  that  some  Leaonnalrea  In  Los  An< 
teles.  Calif.,  had  ac^uaed  me  of  misusing 


my  franking  prlvUi 
C.  Lfoon  de  Aryan. 
Diego  weekly,  the 
few  of  my  speeches, 
I  have  never  met 
and  know  nothing  al 


le  when  I  permitted 

publisher  of  the  San 

1.  to  mail  out  a 

ir  seen  Mr.  de  Aryan, 
lut  him  except  what 
I  have  read  in  the  nfewspapers.  I  do  not 
knew,  nor  do  I  car^,  how  he  got  any  of 
my  speeches— whlci  are  all  100  percent 
American,  written  oi  spoken,  and  paid  for 
by  me.  But,  If  Mr.  de  Aryan  did  receive 
any  of  my  speeches  he  had  a  legal  right 
to  readdress  them  .he  same  as  anyone 
else  has  under  the  aw.  I  am  informed 
that  he  was  at  ont  time  under  indict- 
ment, but  his  name  was  not  included — 
for  lack  of  evidence-  -on  the  list  of  the  30 
defendants  in  the  so-called  sedition 
trial  now  being  held  in  Washington. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  de  Aryan,  but  In 
America  every  cltlzsn  is  innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  In  1^  x.  de  Aryan's  case  It 
is  doubly  so.  as  he  was  not  even  rein- 
dicted. I  am  also  informed  that  his 
newspaper,  the  Bro<  m,  is  still  being  pub- 
lished every  week:  ind.  therefore.  I  as- 
sunre  In  accordance  vith  our  postal  regu- 
lations  and  other  aws.  It  now  turns 
out  that  Mr.  de  Aiyan.  who  may  have 
readdressed  a  few  s:ore  of  my  speeches, 
is  Just  a  straw  mai  i  set  up  for  political 
propaganda  purposi  s. 

I  shall,  at  a  latei  date  when  I  am  in 
the  district,  make  a  detailed  reply  to  the 
report  issued  by  th:  Los  Angeles  group. 
I  desire  to  point  ott  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  report  is  filled  with  inaccu- 
racies, distortions.  :  Jid  innuendoes,  and 
that  it  Is  nothing  bu ;  a  brazen  attempt  to 
revive  the  scurrilou;  smear  attacks  made 
on  me  last  year.  '  'here  is  not  a  single 
statement  or  Inf  en  nee  in  the  report  to 
the  effect  that  I  hive  violated  any  law 
or  regulation  regaiding  the  use  of  my 
franking  privilege  o  '  any  other,  and  since 
that  was  supposed  1 3  have  been  the  basis 
of  the  original  reso  ution  it  is  now  clear 
that  it  was  create* :  solely  for  political 
purposes  and  timed  or  release  during  the 
coming  campaign  i  ithough  the  alleged 
abuse  occurred  yea  s  ago. 

The  first  I  heard  Dr  saw  of  this  report, 
emanating  from  a  jOs  Angeles  group  of 
Legionnaires,  was  ir  PM.  the  uptown  edi- 
tion of  the  Commur  ist  Daily  Worker.  It 
Is  Just  the  setting  it  deserved,  and  is  best 
suited  for.  But  eve  i  PM  had  this  to  say, 
"The  committee  makes  clear  that  the 
[seventeenth!  Leg  on  department  [of 
California]  does  no  'question  Mr.  Fish's 
motives.'  or  charge  ihat  he  is  'disloyal'  to 
the  United  States,"  and  might  well  have 


added   that   there 


charge  of  vlolatint    any  law  or  postal 


was   not   even   any 


regulation  In  respect  to  the  use  of  my 
franking  privilege. 

I  deny  any  abuse  of  my  Iranklng  privi- 
lege. All  the  speeches  that  have  been 
mailed  under  my  frank,  with  two  excep- 
tions, have  been  my  own,  and  I  defy 
anyone  to  find  one  word  or  one  state- 
ment of  mine  in  the  long  time  that  I  have 
been  in  public  life  that  is  un-American. 
I  did  send  out  a  speech  made  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover  a  few  years 
ago.  and  another  that  Included  with  my 
own  speech  some  remarks  cf  another 
Member  of  Congress  '>nd  an  extract  from 

the  CON0KK8SIOMAL  RXCOiB. 

Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  Los  Angeles  Le- 
gion report  is  cockeyed.  It  concludes  16 
pagoi  ot  history  and  propaganda  by 
quoting  a  statement  I  made  in  Congress 
on  Soptember  29.  1941,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  it  was  proper  for  a 
Congressman  to  permit  others  to  use  his 
frank.    I  replied: 

Z  think  If  the  organisation  has  been  under 
sucplclon.  then  there  might  be  some  Im- 
propriety in  turning  over  your  tpeeches  for 
adJressirg. 

The  fact  Is  I  never  sent  any  speeches 
out  to  any  organizations  since  September 
29. 1C41.  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  there  have 
bean  no  claims  that  I  did.  The  propa- 
gandists have  shot  themselves  with  their 
own  propaganda.  The  speeches  referred 
tc — those  addressed  by  Mr.  de  Aryan,  of 
San  Diegc — were  sent  to  an  individual, 
and  not  to  an  organization,  and.  as  I  have 
stated,  I  never  heard  of  him  and.  natu- 
rally, knew  of  no  suspicion  attached  to 
him.  Furthermore,  he  was  not  rein- 
dicted, for  lack  of  evidence,  which  should 
remove  any  question  of  suspicion. 

So  why  all  the  fuss  and  feathers,  ex- 
cept Just  to  keep  alive  contemptible 
smear  attacks  against  pre-war  nomnter- 
ventionists  for  political  purposes,  ema- 
nating from  radical  sources  which  are 
even  able  to  use  units  of  the  Legion 
against  its  own  members.  It  is  the  old 
Communist  stunt  of  half  truths,  distor- 
tions, lies,  and  condemnation  through 
fake  associations,  which  Representative 
Maktim  D»s  has  so  clearly  described  in 
his  exposure  of  the  efforts  being  made 
to  imdermine  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress  and  in  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

The  report  is  a  malicious  and  false 
propaganda  document,  going  back  6 
years  to  1938  and.  by  quoting  certain  sen- 
tences out  of  my  speeches,  twists  and  dis- 
torts their  meaning,  all  of  which  is  de- 
liberately designed  to  smear  me  and  de- 
ceive the  American  people. 

To  illustrate  the  bias  and  fraudulent 
Intent  of  this  report,  at  no  time  does  it 
mention  In  its  .<;upposed  summary  of  my 
efforts  to  keep  America  out  of  war  that  I 
Introduced  a  resolution,  in  January  1939. 
to  prohibit  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
scrap  iron  to  Japan,  which  was  opF>osed 
by  the  administration.  I  made  r  ^peated 
efforts  to  get  action  on  this  resolution  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  this  scrap 
iron,  sold  and  shipped  by  the  millions  of 
tons  and  turned  into  bombs  by  the  Japa- 
nese, that  sank  our  warships  and  killed 
3,000  American  soldiers  and  sailors  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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Neither  does  this  prejudiced  report 
show  that  I  introduced  legislation  and 
repeatedly  urged  the  acquisition  of  stock 
piles  of  rubber  and  tin  and  other  stra- 
tegic materials  early  in  1940.  the  con- 
struction of  a  tin  refinery  in  the  United 
States  for  Bolivian  tin  for  use  in  any 
emergency,  and  the  allocation  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  a  survey  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  rubber  resources  in  South 
America. 

I  am  proud  of  every  act.  every  vote,  and 
every  speech  I  made  in  trying  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  until  we  were  at- 
tacked in  a  dastardly  and  cowardly  man- 
ner by  the  Japanese.  I  believe  I  npre- 
i»nted  the  views  of  80  percent  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  know  that  1  voted 
consistently  with  90  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress  fi-om  193S 
to  December  8.  1941.  when  all  but  one 
Member  of  the  House  voted  to  declare 
war.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war— along  with  other 
noninterventionists  In  Congress — I  am 
convinced  that  we  saved  America  from 
being  involved  in  war  at  least  6  months 
earlier,  in  which  case  Germany  would 
never  have  attacked  Russia  and  we  would 
have  been  left  holding  the  war  bag. 
which  would  have  been  the  worst  disaster 
In  American  history. 

I  have  voted  for  every  Army.  Navy,  and 
air  force  appropriation  bill  since  1938, 
and  for  all  measures  aimed  to  win  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible  and  bring  our 
soldiers  home. 

Efforts  by  any  group  to  revive  the  con- 
troversy between  pre-war  intervention- 
ists and  noninterventionists  is  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  Nation,  destroys  national  unity. 
and  interferes  with  our  efforts  to  win 
the  war. 

I  do  not  question  the  character  or  in- 
tegrity of  the  Legionnaires  of  the  Seven- 
teenth District  of  California,  at  Los  An- 
geles, who  may  have  had  any  part  in 
wriUng  this  report,  but  merely  believe 
they  have  been  deluded  and  made  use  of 
to  spread  Communist,  left-wing,  and 
false  propaganda  for  political  and  par- 
tisan purposes. 

Most  of  the  Legionnaires  throughout 
the  Nation,  however,  will  resent  this  ob- 
vious smear  attack  by  a  small  group  of 
Legionnaires  from  Los  Angeles  because 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Legion — and  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
since  I  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
three  that  wrote  the  preamble  to  the 
American  Legion  constitution— is  to  keep 
the  American  Legion  out  of  politics. 


Let  Us  Face  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday-.  March  9. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  becommg  increasingly 
disturbed  about  the  conflicting  poUcies 


of  the  leading  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  assurances  that  the  many 
nations,  all  very  peace  loving  and  liberty 
loving  and  democratic,  are  united  in  a 
holy  crusade  against  dictatorship  and 
aggression  seem  to  be  weakening  in  some 
quarters.  We  feel  we  must  carry  this  war 
through  to  a  victorious  finish  if  we  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  lutiu-e  peace.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  we  are  fighting 
this  war  more  ideallstically.  more  unself- 
ishly than  any  of  the  other  great  powers, 
There  la  in  this  Nation,  thank  Qod.  a 
great  measure  of  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  of  moral  consciousness,  of  reli- 
gious faith,  and  of  plain  common  de- 
cency In  human  relations.  But  we  must 
constantly  be  altrt  to  see  tliat  advocates 
of  foreign  ideas  and  Ideals  do  not  gain 
a  dangerous  Influence  In  our  Qovernment 
far  out  of  proportion  to  their  small  num- 
ber. 

It  Is  a  strange  fact  that  the  political 
future  of  the  world  is  discussed  much 
more  openly  and  frankly  in  England 
than  in  this  country.  Many  Americans 
seem  strangely  hesitant  to  voice  their 
doubts  and  anxieties,  or  to  advocate  what 
they  believe  this  country  should  do.  I 
do  not  see  why  we,  who  after  all  are  the 
great  advocates  of  government  by  the 
people,  should,  without  Justified  criti- 
cism, acclaim  our  leaders  as  do  the  Ger- 
mans. If  our  Government  makes  mis- 
takes, we.  all  of  us.  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences, not  only  now  but  in  genera- 
tions to  come.  The  late  great  liberal, 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  declared: 

We  do  not  lose  our  right  to  condemn  either 
measures  or  men  because  the  country  is  at 
war. 

We  must  preserve  the  morale  of  this 
Nation.  "Morale."  in  this  connection.  I 
take  to  mean  a  common  faith  in  a  cause 
sublimely  Just.  "Morale"  does  not  imply 
that  we  must  applaud  and  sanction 
blindly  the  actions  and  policies  of  politi- 
cians, domestic  and  foreign.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  First  World  War  President, 
declared: 

We  do  not  need  less  criticism  in  time  of 
war.  but  more.  It  U  hoped  that  criticism  wUl 
be  constructive,  but  better  unfair  atuck 
than  autocratic  repression.  Honesty  and 
competence  require  no  shield  of  secrecy. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  us  to 
understand  the  purjwses  and  the  politi- 
cal strategy  of  our  two  major  cobellig- 
erents,  the  British  Empire  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  we  do  not  understand 
what  they  are  driving  at.  and  the  way  in 
which  they  traditionally  try  to  reach 
their  objectives,  the  real  meaning  of 
political  statements  of  their  leaders,  the 
real  significance  of  the  actions  of  their 
foreign  offices,  and  the  real  objectives  of 
their  political  and  military  ventures, 
then  the  purposes  of  this  war  become 
uninteUigible  indeed.  Let  me  try  to  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding,  not 
by  glorifying  but  by  scrutinizing. 

It  is  certain  that  many  Americans  do 
not  understand  the  position  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  this  world  conflict.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  that  vast 
Empire  is  that  it  is  run  by  a  numerically 
small  nation  on  one  small,  exposed  isle. 
The  British  would  be  lost,  and  their  Em- 
pire doomed,  if  any  power,  or  constella- 


tion of  powers,  hostile  to  them,  should 
become  militarily  stronger  than  they, 
combined  with  those  of  their  friends  on 
whom  they  can  depend  to  render  aid  in 
world  emergencies.  Britain,  therefore, 
must  have  friends  if  she  is  to  survive, 
powerful  friends,  strategically  located 
friends,  to  assure  the  protection  of  their 
island.  Moreover.  Britain  must  go  to 
war  as  she  did  in  1917  and  in  1939  when- 
ever a  power  or  a  constellation  of  powers 
potentially  hostile  to  her  threatens  to 
become  too  strong.  The  traditional 
British  policy,  therefore,  has  alway.s  been, 
and  undoubtedly  will  always  remain,  that 
of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power.  It 
is  merely  wishful  thinking,  already  re- 
futed by  the  facts,  when  Mr.  Hull  rx- 
presses  the  expectation  that  In  the  post- 
war world  the  balance-of-power  policy 
will  be  abandoned.  We  know  that  tht 
Britlsli  Nation,  despite  all  of  her  tribula- 
tions in  the  past  few  years,  has  displayed 
a  vitality  and  a  will  to  survive  that  has 
found  its  classic  expression  in  the  per* 
sistent  and  powerful  personality  of  Mr. 
Churchill. 

In  the  economic  field.  Great  Britain 
has  two  major  interests,  both  of  them 
essential   to  her  very  life.    They  are: 
Foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  her 
industries,  and  a  principal  share  in  mer- 
chant shipping.    Only  by  the  income 
from  her  sales  and  services  can  she  main- 
tain the  living  standards  which  are  es- 
tablished in  the  British  Isles.    A  threat 
against  these  interests  is  a  threat  against 
the  very  life  of  Britain.    Such  a  threat, 
no  matter  from  what  source,  is  sure  to 
be  met  with  determined  cotmtermeasures 
on  her  part.    One  may,  moreover,  fail  to 
understand  British  actions  and  reactions 
unless  one  realizes  that  the  British  have 
no  other  aim  than  to  preserve  intact  the 
Empire,   and  no  other  policy   than  to 
attain  that  end  by  all  available  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  scan  her  basic  pur- 
poses. The  Soviet  Unloii,  despite  the 
undeniable  rise  of  Russian  nationalism 
during  the  war,  is  fundamentally  a  die* 
tatorship  of  the  proleUrlat.  All  other 
social  classes  have  been  eliminated.  As 
a  consequence,  the  Soviet  people  have 
been  hesitant  in  aUying  themaelvfs  with 
other  nations.  They  have,  instead,  es- 
tablished intimate  relations  with  the 
Communist  parties  of  all  other  countries. 
The  aim  has  been  to  weaken  these  other 
coimtrles  poUtlcally  and  militarily  In 
case  such  other  countries  should  contem- 
plate action  inimical  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  we  cannot  understand 
Soviet  policies  and  their  bearing  on  the 
future  without  appreciating  that  the 
Soviet  people  are  predominantly  Asiatics 
and  not  Europeans — Stalin  himself  is 
not  a  Russian,  but  a  Georgian  from  be- 
yond the  Caucasus  Moimtains.  In 
mental  reactions  and  cultural  tastes  the 
Soviet  people  and  the  western  nations  do 
not  have  much  in  common. 

The  Soviet  aim  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  a  world  communistic  society  built 
on  the  principles  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 
Politically  the  Soviet  leaders  are  shrewd. 
It  is  not  easy  always  to  understand  their 
moves  If  one  does  not  keep  in  mind  the 
stakes  for  which  they  are  playing.  It  It 
often  said  that  Stalin  is  a  great  reaLst. 
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and  he  is.  When  he  makes  a  move  and 
encounters  too  strong  a  resistance,  he 
does  not  rim  his  head  against  the  wall, 
but  tries  another  time,  in  another  way, 
and  at  another  place.  He  makes  clever 
use  of  the  advantages  he  may  derive  from 
temporary  alliances.  He  was  one  day 
the  friend  of  Hitler,  and  the  next  day  the 
friend  of  Churchill  and  Roosevelt.  He 
opposes  the  Kings  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Orwoe  and  makes  friends  with  the  King 
of  Italy.  We  would  be  naive  indeed  if 
we  did  not  realize  that  he  Is  playing  his 
game — not  ours.  That  game  Involves 
the  permanent  alMorpfcion  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  of  at  least  parte  of  Finland,  all  the 
three  BalUc  republics,  eastern  Poland, 
and  parte  of  Rumania.  The  second 
•t«p  If  the  establ.'ahment,  to  the  west  of 
the  new  frontiers,  of  a  number  of  de. 
pendent  itata  whose  military  forelfn 
policy  will  be  ekMwlir  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  countrlee 
0f  this  lone  will  have  independence  only 
In  name  and  that  probably  only  for  a 
limited  time.  Today  thla  appears  to  be 
thr>  future  fate  of  Poland,  Csechoilo- 
vakia,  the  Balitan  itetee,  and  perhape  of 
Austria. 

As  to  her  German  policy,  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  has  set  up  In  Moscow  a  Ger- 
man national  committee  which,  despite 
Mr.  Hull's  statement  to  the  contrary.  Is 
still  very  active.  Stalin  has  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact.  The  Soviet  Union  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  be  dependent 
economically  on  the  capitalistic  nations 
of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  repeatedly  stressed  in 
Soviet  propaganda  that  Russia  does  not 
desire  to  destroy  Germany,  not  even  as  a 
military  power,  but  only  demands  a 
change  in  government.  However,  the 
l^azls  have  so  successfully  eliminated 
their  domestic  Communists  that  there  is 
not  available,  in  case  of  a  German  revo- 
lution, the  party  machinery  necessary 
for  setting  up  a  German-Soviet  govern- 
ment. The  Soviet  Union,  therefore,  must 
achieve  its  ultimate  purpose  in  several 
stages,  the  first  being  to  assure  a  sort  of 
democratic  government  In  Germany  un- 
der which  it  will  be  possible  to  reorganize 
the  German  Communist  Party.  That  the 
Soviet  leaders  have  designs  even  fvu-ther 
west  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Soviet 
agents  work  in  Prance,  where  an  armed 
Communist  organization,  the  Riflemen, 
has  already  been  organized. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  political  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence 
westward,  even  to  the  narrow  channel 
between  Prance  and  England,  constitutes 
exactly  that  menace  which  again  and 
again  has  forced  Britain  into  a  very  real 
war  of  survival.  This  has  brought  forth 
several  slgniflcant  e.xpressions,  the  most 
important  being  the  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  Field  Marshal 
Smuts.  Immediately  after  the  Teheran 
Conference,  to  which  I  have  previously 
referred.  He  pointedly  suggested  the 
necessity  for  the  British  Empire  to  ex- 
pand on  the  European  Continent  so  as  to 
include  within  the  Commonwealth  a 
number  of  the  western  European  nations 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  marshal. 
ctinnot  exist  as  Independent  states  in  the 
post-war  power  constellation,  the  impli- 
catloo  being,  of  course,  that  they  would 


become  independefecles  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  also  b  !ing  stressed  in  Eng- 
land that  at  the  en  1  of  the  war  it  will  be 


JYance — not  for  the 
for  the  protection  of 


London  Daily  Mai 


order  to  maintain 


toward  the  Soviet 
Mr.  Speaker,  we 
this  war.    We  are 


urgent  to  rearm 
sake  of  France,  but 
the  British  Isles. 

The  opinion  is  how  being  voiced  In 
England  that  Geniany  must  be  main- 
tained as  a  strong  r  lation.  That  point  of 
view  has  even  beer  stressed  In  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Lor  don  Times,  the  semi- 
official voice  of  th(  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice.   A  story  recently  featured  in  the 


stated  that  there  Is 


an  Important  grou  >  of  members  of  the 
British  Parliament  who  favor  some  kind 
of  a  compromise    )eace  with  Japan  in 


that  country  as  one 


strong  arm  of  a  pir  cers  strategy  directed 


Jnlon. 

are  largely  financing 

"oiling"  it.    We  are 


sacrlflclng  our  mei  and  our  money  to 
Mhieve  victory;  an  I  victory  we  must  and 
will  achieve.  We  r  lust  continue  to  fight 
for  principles  evei  though  the  world 
around  us  may  be  Rghtlng  for  power  as 
an  alternative  to  i  nnlhllation.  To  the 
extent  to  which  we  can  make  our  Ameri- 
can viewpoints  prei^ail,  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  may  be  able  to  ameliorate  the 
cruelties  and  the  strife  and  suffering  of 
the  post-war  world,  we  shall  have 
achieved  t.  great  victory. 

We  must  guard  o  nr  own  strength.  We 
must  keep  Americi;  a  strong,  sane,  sol- 
vent nation,  becau  ie  upon  us  rests  the 
tremendous  task  o '  leading  the  rest  of 
the  world  out  of  fear,  hatred,  and  war 
into  the  paths  of  security,  confidence, 
mutual  good  will,  a  nd  peace. 

Not  in  the  histor '  of  man  has  a  greater 
challenge  or  a  m  >re  noble  work  con- 
fronted any  nati  )n  or  people.  The 
American  people  w  11  not  fail  civilization. 
Whether  civilizati(  n  fails  America  will 
be  determined  w  thin  the  next  gen- 
eiatlon. 


Retirement  of   Charles  P.  Coach 
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OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 


or  b>xnsiAKA 


IN  THS  SENATE  OI 

Monday,  April  2 
Wednesday, 

Mr.  OVERTON, 
imanlmous  consen 


THE  tJNITBD  STATES 


(legislative  day  of 
April  12).  1944 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  inserted  In 


the  Appendix  of  tt  e  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Mr.  Couth  Retires,"  published 
in  the  Shreveport  La.)  Journal  of  April 
5.  1944. 

There  being  no  d>Jection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  f  rinted  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

CUJL'H  KRIUS 


bOLTd 


\'aa 


The  retirement  of 
cbalrman  of  the 
Kanssa   City  Scathe^ 
SM  raUwajB,  which 
in  New  York  on 
genuine  regret  throxigbout 
tory  in  which  he  has 
powerful  bvwlnesB 


Ti esday. 


anl 


Charles  Peter  Couch  as 

of  directors  of  the 

Loiilslana  it  Arkan- 

announced  here  and 

was  he&rd  with 

the  entire  tcrrl- 

been  for  several  years  a 

tndustrlal  factor.    H* 


had  been  closely  associated  with  his  brother, 
Harvey  C.  Couch,  In  various  big  enterprises 
In  this  area,  succeeding  him  as  head  of  the 
merged  raUway  Unes — the  Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas, the  old  Louisiana  Railway  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  and  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 

The  operation  of  these  lines  under  one 
management  proved  a  great  forward  step.  In- 
dustrially, agriculturally,  and  In  a  business 
way — one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
made  In  this  section.  It  provided  a  direct 
connection  between  Kansas  City,  the  north- 
ern terminal,  and  the  great  port  of  New  Or- 
leans, from  which  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
had  been  shut  off.  The  finest  and  fastest  of 
services,  both  freight  and  passenger,  were 
provided,  with  Shreveport  as  the  hub  of 
operations,  and  under  the  Couch  manage- 
ment the  Unas  proved  aticcMsful  beyond  the 
highest  hopes  of  those  who  watched  the 
merger  from  tbs  beginning. 

The  syttcm  crsstsd  by  the  Couch  brothers 
■peclsllzed  not  only  in  upbuilding  of  the 
railroad  lines  Included  In  the  merger,  but  in 
ths  material  tmprovemsnt  of  svsry  Motion  of 
the  country  touched.  Through  tbs  shorts  of 
ths  late  Harvey  C.  Cotieh,  and  tboss  put 
forth  by  bis  brotbsr  O.  P.  (Psts)  Couch. 
soorss  of  nsw  Industriss  havs  bssn  ssub« 
lliihsd  In  ths  territory  ssrvsd  by  tbsUr  rall- 
wajr  line*  and  the  whole  area  has  snjoysd  an 
era  of  prosperity  that  might  otherwise  have 
passed  it  by.  They  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  great  paper  mills  at  SprlnghlU,  to  cits 
an  instance;  their  activities  along  such  lines, 
however,  were  scattered  over  a  wide  section 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas. 

While  full  results  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  Kansas  City  Southern-Louisiana  &  Ar- 
kansas management  are  not  yet  discernible, 
C.  P.  Couch  expressed  the  confident  hope  (in 
annoimcing  his  retirement)  that  the  policy 
of  development  pursued  under  his  direction 
would  be  continued.  In  this  attitude  he  wUl 
have  the  support  of  many  thousands  of 
friends  In  the  territory  served  by  the  rail- 
roads concerned,  and  especially  in  the  city  of 
Shreveport  where  he  has  made  his  home  and 
where  he  la  exceedingly  popular.  Mr.  Cotich 
is  a  builder  and  business-getter  with  few 
peers  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Knowing 
the  railroad  business  from  the  ground  up, 
he  has  seen  to  It  that  the  phjrsical  properties 
of  the  roads  under  his  direction  have  been 
kept  In  the  best  condition;  incidentally,  these 
lines  have  met  every  requirement  as  to 
freight  and  passenger  service.  They  have 
handled  vast  amounts  of  Army  supplies  and 
personnel  for  the  many  military  camps  and 
war  plants,  and  with  complete  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned;  this  greatly  enlarged  volume 
of  bxislness  has  taxed  all  of  the  Couch-di- 
rected lines  to  full  capacity,  but  they  have 
come  through  in  fine  style.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  Pete  Couch,  with  his  great 
energy  and  ability,  has  been  very  largely  re- 
qwnslble  for  these  q>lendld  achievements. 


Additional  Pay  for  the  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Engafed  in  Combat 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NKW  HAUTBHIRM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  21  (legiilative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
leave  granted  me  I  present  for  printing 
in  the  Rxcoiu)  the  Oallup  poll  appearing 
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in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  21, 1944, 
and  the  radio  address  delivered  by  me  on 
April  6.  both  having  to  do  with  the  bill 
Introduced  by  me  providing  additional 
pay  for  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  are  engaged  in  combat  service. 

The  poll  and  the  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Tobby  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  April  21,  1944] 
ama  combat  pat  favored  bt  pubuc  for  raoNT 

SOLOtKBS 

(By  George  Gallup) 

PantcnoN.  N.  J.,  AprU  20.— Newspaper 
Columnist  Bmls  Pyle's  contention  that  loot 
soldiers  ought  to  have  their  pay  raised  when 
they  are  at  the  fighting  fronts  meets  with 
tlM  approval  of  ths  vast  majority  of  tbs 
AflMfloan  psople. 

Bills  embodying  such  a  propoMi  are  being 
sponsored  in  ths  Houss  of  ■epressntatives 
by  aspfMenUtive  Bauvzl  Waias  and  in  tbs 
Senate  by  Bsnator  Okaslbi  W.  Tobct, 

A  Burvsy  of  public  opinion  aoross  tbs  Na- 
tion on  tbs  Issus  dtsetosss  that  7  out  of  svsry 
10  voters  think  ssrvloemea  who  ars  in  combat 
should  bs  uppsd  80  peMMrt  1b  pay. 

What  makes  tbs  vole  mote  slgntfloant  Is 
that  a  majortty— thrss  out  of  flvs— ssy  they 
ars  winmff  to  pay  increased  tasss  neosssary 
to  msst  ths  cosu  of  tbs  pay  boosts. 

Overssas  soldiers  in  or  out  of  combat 
already  get  10  percent  above  base  pay,  and 
paratroopers  and  some  speclalisto  also  get 
extra  pay. 

The  question  asked  of  a  carefully  selected 
croas  section  of  voters  In  every  State  was  this: 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  American 
servicemen  who  take  part  In  actual  fighting 
should  get  a  60-percent  increase  In  pay. 
Should  Congress  pass  such  a  law?" 

The  national  remits: 

Percent 

Yes Tft 

No W 

No  opinion • 

Similar  high  majorities  approving  the 
increases  for  combat  servicemen  are  to  be 
found  In  every  major  section  of  the  country. 
This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  giving 
the  vote  on  the  question  by  sections: 

Vote  by  sections 


N>w  Enclsnd  and  Middle 

Atlantic 

Kast  Central 

West  Central — 

South 

Mountain  and  te 


Tea 


PtTcent 

n 

n 

67 
•7 


No 


PiTcent 

n 

S 
26 
2S 

as 


No 
opinion 


PtrcenI 


Here  are  the  resvilts  when  voters  ars  asked 
If  they  would  be  willing  to  meet  higher  taxes 
to  finance  the  pay  Increases: 

"Would  you,  yourself,  be  wlUing  to  pay 
higher  taxes  to  make  this  possible?" 

The  tesulU:  Percent 

Yss * 

No * 

No  opinion ' 

Disapprove  of  plan *• 

combat  pat 
Tonight  I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
nurses  and  fighting  ground  troops  of  our 
armed  forces  and  to  explain  the  featvnss  of 
a  bUl  which  I  introduced  In  the  United  States 
Senate  on  March  16  to  provide  for  a  BO  per- 
cent Increase  In  the  monthly  pay  of  our 
men  In  the  fox  holes  and  mud  of  the  combat 
areas  and  our  nurses  serving  In  these  combat 
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The  stiggestlon  came  to  ma  a  few 
ago  direct  from  the  Anzlo  beachhead  In  an 
article  written  by  &nle  Pyle.  Scrlpps-Howard 
writer,  who  has  been  on  an  extended  tour 
of  the  fighting  fronts,  and  more  recently  has 
been  with  our  boys  on  the  Anaio  beachhead. 
He  writes  as  follows.    I  quote: 

Tn  my  usual  role  of  running  other  people's 
business.  I've  been  threshing  around  with 
an  Idea.  It's  to  give  the  combat  soldier  some 
little  form  of  recognition  more  than  he  Is 
getting  now. 

"Everybody  who  serves  overseas,  no  mat- 
ter where  or  what  he's  doing,  gets  extra  pay. 
Enlisted  men  get  20  percent  additional  and 
officers  10  percent. 

"Airmen  get  an  extra  60  percent  above 
this  for  filght  pay.  As  a  result,  offlcer-flyers 
get  60  percent  above  their  normal  base  pay 
and  enlisted  flyers,  such  as  gunners  and  radio 
operators,  get  70  percent. 

"All  that  Is  fins  and  as  It  sbotild  bs,  but 
ths  Idsa  I  was  toying  with  la  why  not  glvs 
your  gSDUlns  combat  ground  soldier  soms- 
thl&ff  corrospondtng  to  flight  pay?  llaybs  a 
good  phrase  for  it  wuuld  bs  flgbt  pay,' 

"Of  any  1.000 XXX)  msn  ovsrseas,  probably 
no  mote  than  100,000  ars  in  actual  combat 
with  tbs  snemy.  But  as  It  U  now,  thsre  U 
no  oflHelal  distinction  bstwesn  tbs  dog  facs 
lying  for  days  and  nlgbts  under  constant 
mortar  fire  on  an  Italian  hill  and  the  head- 
quarters clerk  living  comfortably  in  a  hotel 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"Their  two  worlds  are  so  far  apart  the 
human  mind  can  barely  graap  the  magnitude 
of  the  difference.  One  lives  like  a  beast  and 
dies  in  great  numbers.  The  other  is  merely 
working  away  from  home.  Both  are  doing 
necessary  jobs,  but  It  seems  to  me  the  actiuU 
warrior  deserves  something  to  set  him  apart. 
And  medals  are  not  enough. 

"When  I  waa  at  the  front  the  last  time. 
several  Infantry  officers  brought  up  Uiis  same 
suggestion.  They  say  combat  pay  would 
mean  a  lot  to  the  fighting  man.  It  woiUd 
put  him  Into  a  proud  category  and  make 
him  feel  that  eomebody  apprecUtes  what  he 
endures. 

"Obviously  no  soldier  would  ever  go  Into 
combat  Just  to  get  extra  fight  pay.  That  Isn't 
the  point.  There  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  world  to  pay  any  alngle  Individual  his 
due  for  battle  suffering. 

"But  It  would  put  a  mark  of  distinction 
on  him,  a  recognition  that  his  miserable  job 
was  a  royal  one,  and  that  the  rest  of  us 
were  aware  of  it." 

No  one  of  us  here  In  America  can  have 
an  adequate  concepUon  of  what  goes  through 
a  mans  mind  and  the  extension  of  his  hard- 
ship and  suffering  as  he  faces  the  full  and 
continued  blast  of  enemy  fire,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night,  under  the  most  try- 
ing of  conditions.  He  feels  alone  and  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For  him  life 
may  be  a  matter  of  minutes,  hours,  or  days, 
AU  that  he  has  cherished  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  here  In  America.  The  least  we  can 
do  la  to  give  him  some  small  but  material 
recognition — the  same  recognition.  In  fact, 
that  we  have  been  giving  for  years  to  men 
and  officers  engaged  In  flight  duty,  submarine 
duty,  and  parachute  duty  where  such  activity 
Is  held  to  be  hazardous. 

Before  introducing  my  bill  for  additional 
pay  to  our  men  in  actual  combat,  I  care- 
fuUy  reviewed  the  committee  report  and 
laws  nsssrrt  by  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress from  as  far  back  as  1813.  Few  have 
known  how  long-standing  Is  this  principle 
of  giving  additional  compensation  to  men 
serving  in  what  the  lawmakers  have  termed 
hazardous  occupations.  In  that  year  of  1818 
the  Congress  provided  an  additional  pay  of 
85  percent  for  officers  serving  on  aviation 
duty.  In  1814  this  service  was  extended 
from  officers  to  aviation  studsnU  who  were 
given  25  percent  additional  pay  and  to  mili- 


tary aviators  who  were  given  7B  percent  ad- 
ditional pay,  when  engaged  in  Bight  duty. 
There  Is  no  sound  reason  why  our  ground 
troops  who  are  actually  partlelp«tlo«  in  bat- 
tle ahould  not  be  placed  In  ths  saaae  position 
as  our  parachute  troops,  our  men  In  the 
submarine  service,  and  our  flying  men.  No 
man  can  say  that  they  ars  not  aU  in  squaUy 
hazardous  doty. 

In  1841  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding a  minimum  additional  pay  for  para- 
chute troops  of  $50.  Let  me  read  from 
a  letter  which  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson 
wrote  on  March  7,  1841.  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  MUiUry  Affairs  Committee,  rec- 
ommending this  additional  pay  for  parachute 
troops  and,  as  I  read  It,  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  ms  that  ths  same  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  behalf 
of  the  parachute  troops  do  not  apply  with 
eqtul  force  to  otir  gitmnd  troops  lying  in 
the  fox  holes  and  mud  in  actual  eombat. 
I  quote: 

"Diab  Scnator  Bntrntm:  "niers  Is  end  seed 
ths  draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  tnoreaesd 
pay  for  esrtain  mllltsry  pemonasl  while  sn- 
gagsd  en  parsebute  duty  which  tbs  War 
Dspartment  presents  for  consideration  of  ths 
Oongrsm  with  a  vtew  to  tta  enact  weiHtoto 
law.  •  •  •  ThepuipoaeoniMBpeopees* 
Isflslation  is  to  authorlaa  tnersassd  pay  for 
ths  officers  and  warrant  eOesrs  who  partici- 
pate m  this  hacardous  type  of  duty.  •  •  • 
It  is  obvious  that  this  personnel  Incur  greater 
risks  than  those  who  fly  as  passsitgers  or 
pilots  of  military  aircraft  for,  in  addition 
to  the  haaard  of  Injtiry  or  death  due  to  a 
crash  of  the  airplane,  there  Is  the  constant 
and  continuous  risk  of  the  parachute  jump 
which  must  be  made  as  a  routine  operation 
not  required  bv  other  flying  personnel." 

As  a  result  of  this  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Congress  on  June  3,  1841, 
passed  a  law  granting  Its  officers  In  the  para- 
chute division  additional  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  month  and  providing  $60  per  month 
additional  pay  to  enlisted  men  ta  tbe  para- 
chute  division.  This  incteass  waa  grmnded 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  rUks  Involved  in 
that  type  of  service. 

It  Is  not  questioned  that  the  risks  and 
hardships  being  experienced  by  our  ground 
troops  in  actual  combat  are  just  as  great,  and 
I  hold  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  con- 
sideration. 

On  AprU  6, 1842.  SecrsCary  of  tbe  Navy  Knox 
wrote  to  l^eaker  BAvaaar.  of  the  Houss  ct 
BepresenUttves.  recommending  ensrtaMnt  of 
propoood  legislation  to  extend  tbs  Inereass  In 
pay  provision  for  officers  aiKl  men  serving  on 
submarine  duty.  In  favorably  reporting  the 
blU  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
wrote  in  part  as  follows:  _ 

"Since  the  pay  authorlaed  for  diving  opera- 
tions is  designed  as  compensation  for  hsaard- 
ous  duty,  the  committee  la  of  ths  opinion 
that  It  shoiUd  aocnie  to  a  person  whstber 
such  duty  ts  performed  in  depth  greater  or 
leas  than  80  feet,  so  long  as  it  is  in  fact  of  a 
hazardous  nature." 

On  June  27,  1842,  the  Congress  enacted  this 
bill  into  law  and  the  bill  had  t>een  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Havy  Department. 
Again  I  saw  the  same  reasons  for  passags^ot 
that  bUl  for  men  in  the  submarine  servlos 
apply  with  equal.  If  not  greater  force,  to  my 
bin  to  provide  for  similar  rseognltlon  to  our 
men  of  the  ground  forces  in  the  actual  com- 
bat areas. 

The  qxiestlon  presented  by  my  bill  la.  ShaU 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces  who  ars 
engaged  in  the  hazards  of  actual  combat 
service  be  given  the  same  rseognltlon  that 
we  give  to  our  men  in  submarine  and  flight 
service?  Tt»e  men  In  submarine  and  flight 
ssrvlos  lecelvs  additional  pay  on  the  ground 
that  they  ars  engaged  in  haaardous  duties. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  groimd  lorcee 
engaged  in  actual  combat  are  face  to  U 
with  the  enemy  in  an  all-out  "*    "*"  "*~' 


1 
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Th«T  know  whmt  It  la  to  w»lt  In  the  night  for 
th*  Mcond  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  and 
Dm  mmUom  eovtnterattacka  that  are  inerl- 
tMiO*.  Tbey  »r«  the  onea  who  become  prU- 
otMTS  at  wr.  They  are  the  one*  who  lie  In 
tlM  yellow  mud  and  face  the  haaarda  of  dl8< 
eaae  and  auillli  They  are  the  ones  for  \u 
to  <*»<">  oi  tflsHht  and  tn  the  montha  to 


If  you  feri  that  the  man  aenrlng  In  the 
Mually  hazardous  duty  of  actual  combat  la 
•atiUed  to  thla  same  recognition  that  is  belrg 
given  to  th«  aaan  on  aubmarine  duty  and  In 
n^t  aaiTlrri.  then  you  have  the  right  and 
tlM  flpportuntty  to  write  to  your  Senator  in 
Washington,  asking  him  to  support  the  Tobey 
bill.  5.  1787.  Your  Senator  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  thla  bUl  U  you  make  the 
r»iueat  few  it. 

Mow  la  the  time  for  action.  Tonight  thou- 
aands  of  the  men  m  our  comljat  troops  are  in 
the  thick  of  indescribable  hardahip  and 
fighting  on  the  Anzio  beachhead.  In  other 
parU  of  Italy,  and  on  tb«  talea  of  the  Pacific. 
Tboush  we  are  bombing  the  cities  of  Europe 
day  and  night  most  Americans  feel  that  In 
the  great  Invasion  to  come  it  will  be  the 
ground  troops — the  men  who  crawl  through 
the  barbed  wire  and  face  the  machine  guns 
and  the  enemy  mortar  fire — who  will  meet 
the  taat  of  actual  invasion  and  bring  final 
▼tcto^  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  to  them 
that  we  owe  a  debt  which  we  can  never  p^y. 
It  Is  of  them  that  we  are  thinking  tonight 
aa  w*  eonalder  this  bill  to  give  them  the  rec- 
Ofaltlon  which  they  more  than  daaanr*. 

Uodern  warfare  u  waged  through  many 
actlTUies.  Bach  complements  and  supporu 
the  others. 

There  Is  the  onslaught  of  brottdMM  from 
our  naval  ahlps.  preparing  the  way  (or  in* 
vaalon  and  advance  of  ground  troops. 

There  is  the  work  o<  demolition  and  dc* 
•tnMUoa.  so  tcnrlbl*  In  lu  raaulu,  as  him- 
fludt  of  tOM  oC  toCMBbe  ara  dropped  from 
our  grMt  bombing  planes. 

Tbare  is  the  effective  work  of  our  artillery. 
M  It  ceu  up  barraf*  alter  barrage  of  shell 
flre  to  destroy  enemy  poaitiona  and  supply 
atatlons. 

In  the  last  great  effort  to  take  enemy 
_jns.  and  to  clean  out  Its  forces,  it  has 

,  been  recognized  that  our  final  reliance 

must  be  on  the  infantry,  the  foot  soldier,  the 
combat  troopa. 

80  they  carry  on.  bravely  meeting  the  sav- 
age onruah  of  the  enemy,  digging  m  to  hold 
their  advance,  facing  the  most  trying  experl- 
enoea  at  warfare,  often  coming  vo  gripe  with 
the  enemy  in  fierce  hand-to-hand  fighting. 

I  hold  a  brief  for  theae  combat  troops,  and 
I  maintain  that  Justice  and  gratitude  should 
stimulate  us  to  give  them  the  recognition  of 
their  heroism  in  our  behalf. 

As  we  live  our  lives  here  at  home,  enjoying 
the  dally  contacts  with  family  and  friend, 
remote  from  the  actual  conflict,  and  the  hell 
our  boys  are  going  through  that  we  may  be 
victorious,  let  us  put  ourselves  in  their  place, 
as  far  aa  we  can  visualize  it.  and  by  enacting 
thU  legislation,  give  them  tangible  evidence 
«C  the  love  and  gratitude  we  hold  for  them. 


Price  Control  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LorrsiANA  - 
DV  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 

Monday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12),  1944 

Mr.  ELL£NDER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uxxanimous  coo^ent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Price  Contro 
li.shed  In  the  April  19 
New  Orlean.s  Tlmes-P 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 


RicoRO  an  editorial 
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1944,  issue  of  the 
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objedtion,  the  editorial 

ed  in  the  Record, 
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Extension  of  the  1  end-Lease  Act 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KZNICCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T  IE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  April  24  ( 
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Mr.  BARKLEY. 

unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Encouragln|r 
iii  the  Baltimore 
20.  1944.     The 
vote  in  the  House  of 
the  extension  of  the 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
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editoiial  deals  with  the 

Representatives  on 
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obj  action,  the  editorial 

pri  ited  In  the  Record, 


VOT« 


to  b«  thankful 
extended  the  Lend- 


Leaae  Act,  for  It  has  been  made  apparent 
that  the  operations  carried  on  under  this 
measure  are  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  unthlnkabla 
that  In  this  momentous  phase  of  the  con- 
flict there  could  be  any  alteration  of  a  ma- 
jor and  basic  wartime  policy.  The  House 
has  shown  no  disposition  to  consider  any 
such  alteration,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Senate  will  be  of  a  differ- 
ent mind. 

It  is  true  that  a  somewhat  larger  group  of 
Representatives  voted  against  extension  of 
lend-lease  legislation  on  this  occasion  than 
before.  Even  so.  the  adverse  tally  was  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible— 21  against  834— 
an  Indisputable  showing  of  what  undoubt- 
edly Is  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
Nation.  The  isolationist  views  of  some  sec- 
tions of  middle  western  opinion  obviously  do 
not  have  any  real  authority;  moreover,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  House  some  of  the 
negative  votes  were  cast  by  men  like  Repre- 
santatives  Knotson,  Reed  of  New  York,  and 
WocDBUTT  of  Mich  gan.  who  are  hold-overs 
from  the  Harding  period.  On  the  whole,  the 
vote  was  so  heavily  in  favor  of  continuance 
of  lend-lease  provisions  as  to  give  great 
grounds  for  encouragement. 

The  amendment  to  the  act,  adopted  by  a 
voice  vote  and  stating  that  no  final  settle- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  President  except 
"in  accordance  wr.h  established  constitu- 
tional procedure,"  is  designed  to  protect 
congressional  authority  in  making  post-war 
arrangaments.  Presumably,  it  Is  meant  to 
put  at  rest  fears  that  the  administration 
would  bypass  the  House  and  Senate  by  as- 
suming 'uture  international  obligations  un- 
der the  act's  stipulation  that  "the  benefit 
of  the  United  Sutes  may  be  payment  or  re- 
payment In  kind  or  property,  or  any  other 
direct  or  Indirect  benefit  which  tha  President 
deems  necessary."  However,  the  forca  of  thla 
amendment  does  not  seem  great.  In  view  of 
the  administration's  disposition  to  consult 
Congress  In  such  matters.  Secretary  Hull's 
recent  proposal  that  the  House  and  Senata 
create  bipartisan  groups  to  adviaa  with  the 
SUte  Department  in  handling  foreign  policy 
shows  that  Congress  would  have  been  con- 
sulted even  without  this  amendment. 


Post-War  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  my  colleague.  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Utah.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcoro  a  statement  called  A  Yardstick 
by  Which  to  Measure  Plans  for  Post-War 
Peace.  This  statement  was  worked  out 
by  John  D.  Pearmain  and  associates,  an 
organization  called  Toward  Freedom, 
Inc. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

a  takd8tick  bt  which  to  meast7re  plans  fon 
post-war  peace 

April  14.  1944. 
Believing  that  a  yardstick  or  standard  of 
comparison  is  needed  against  which  to  meas- 
ure plans  for  post-war  peace,  we  submit  th* 
following  as  such  a  standard. 
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Do  the  terms  of  any  post-war  plan  In  ques- 
tion make  provision  for: 

1.  Srtabllshment  and  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  between  nations? 

2.  Orderly  piogreas  toward  self-government 
for  colonial  and  subject  peoples? 

3.  Protection  of  existing  civil  liberties 
against  overthow  by  force? 

4.  Equality  of  opporttmlty  between  nations 
and  races? 

6.  Access  by  all,  for  ptirpoaes  of  peace,  to 
raw  materials  and  trade? 

6.  International  agreement  on  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources? 

And,  to  implement  these  principles,  do  the 
terms  of  any  plan  in  question  make  provision 

for: 

7.  Establishment  or  reconstruction  of  an 
International  organization,  participated  In 
on  a  democratic  basis  by  all  peoples,  having 
Judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  powers 
with  effective  control  of  the  means  necessary 
to  enforce  Its  decUlons  In  support  of  such 
principles. 

A  plan  for  post-war  peace  which  seeks  any- 
thing less  than  these  first  principles  will,  we 
submit,  be  regarded  as  a  betrayal  of  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  mankind  by  all  but  those 
blinded  by  narrow  nationalism  and  prejudice. 

We  believe  that  such  a  yardstick  is  essen- 
tial this  time  If  we  are  to  win  both  the  war 
and  the  peace. 

John  D.  Piaemaiw. 
Chairman,  Toward  Freedom,  Inc. 

ALBUQtnaoox,  N.  Mcz. 


TlM  Poll  Ttt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 


IN  THE  8CMATX  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  tn 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  con- 
vincing and  logical  presentation  of  the 
anti-poU-tax  question,  by  Mr.  Mark  Sul- 
livan, which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday.  It  is  unanswerable, 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t^ie  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Poll  Tax,  Ldoe  Wab  Votx,  Involves  State 

Rights:  Sknatb  Cam  t  Lomcau.t  Bxvcbsx 

Decision 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

The  expectation  is  that  within  a  short  time 
the  poll  tax  wUl  again  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate. This  will  raise  an  issue  broader  than 
the  poll  tax  Ittelf.  an  Issue  on  which  this 
CkMigress  has  already  come  to  a  atrlking  de- 
cision a  few  weeks  ago. 

When  soldier  voting  was  before  Congress 
the  Issue  was  not  whether  soldiers  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote — on  that  there 
was  practically  literal  vmanlmlty.  The  real 
Issue  wes  how  the  voting  should  be  done, 
whether  by  a  ballot  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  ballots  authorized  by 
State  governments. 

The  debate  started  from  the  existing  condi- 
tion. At  present  votlnp  Is  exclusively  a  State 
function.  The  question  was  whether,  as 
respects  voting  by  soldiers  on  the  battle 
fronts,  part  of  this  function  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Government.  For  such 
a  departure  there  were  appealing  arguments — 
by  a  Pedersa  ballot  would  relieve  the 


Army  of  much  work  and  difficulty.  And 
there  was  some  Jxistiflcation — in  the  emer- 
gency of  war  there  is  always  Justification  for 
temporarily  giving  enlarged  powers  and  fimc- 
tlons  to  the  Federal  Government. 

VTATCS  TO   BTTM  VCmNO 

Nevertheless,  after  weeks  of  debate.  Con- 
gress decided  that  soldier  voting  should  be 
carried  on  exclusively  by  the  States.  In  the 
law  as  written  the  Federal  Government  has 
no  part  except  that  of  carrying  State  ballots 
to  the  soldiers,  collecting  them,  and  return- 
ing them  to  the  States.  Although  the  law 
authorizes  use  of  a  Federal  ballot  under 
some  exceptional  conditions,  this  ballot  can 
be  used  only  when  and  after  a  State  haa 
specifically  authorized  it. 

The  States  are  kept  in  complete  possession 
of  the  whole  authority  and  function.  80  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  has  any  part  In 
soldier  voting,  it  is  as  a  messenger  and  car- 
rier serving  the  States,  in  some  cases  an  agent 
acting  by  authority  of  the  States. 

The  reason  Congress  came  to  this  decision 
was  a  widespread  feeling  that  over  a  period 
of  years  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
encroaching  upon  the  States.  Congress  felt 
that  for  such  encroachment  to  extend  to  the 
function  of  voting  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  States  as  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Voting  Is  the  most  fundamental 
function  any  unit  of  government  can  have. 
To  lose  it,  even  partially,  would  be  a  danger- 
ous step  in  the  direction  of  almost  extinction. 

tr'a  THC  aam  xaact 

Now.  within  a  months  of  having  come  to 
this  solemn  concliulon,  the  Senate  is  to  be 
aHked,  in  effect,  to  reverae  the  conclxjslon. 
The  propoaal  to  abolUh  the  poll  tax.  by  action 
at  Oongraaa.  ralaca  exactly  the  aama  lastie. 

Tha  poll  taa.  aa  a  requirement  for  voting. 
U  practtoed  In  eight  Butes.  U  it  ahould  be 
abollabad  by  Congreaa,  then  Congreaa— that 
Is.  the  Federal  Government — would  be  tell- 
ing theae  eight  SUtea  that  they  must  drop 
one  of  their  voting  requirements.  And  If 
Congress  can  tell  eight  States  that  they  can- 
not have  one  requirement  for  voting,  it  can 
by  the  aame  authority  tell  other  States  that 
they  cannot  have  other  requlrementa.  If 
Congress  can  abolish  the  poU-ux  require- 
ment in  Texas,  it  can.  in  every  other  Slate, 
abolish  ether  requirements  which  the  States 
have — requirements  having  to  do  with  citi- 
zenship, length  of  residence  In  the  State  or 
voting  district,  and  the  like. 

The  principle  and  precedent  would  be  es- 
tablished that  requirements  for  voting  are 
a  Federal  function,  to  be  exercised  whenever 
the  Federal  Government  chooses. 

The  merit  or  demerit  of  the  poll  tax  la 
not  the  question.  In  late  years  public  opin- 
ion has  come  to  disapprove  It.  Formerly  It 
existed  in  many  Statea— in  Pennsylvania  as 
late  as  15  years  ago,  in  Massachusetts  as  late 
as  50  years  ago.  In  the  South,  where  it  still 
remains.  It  is  being  abolished.  State  by  State. 
Florida  and  Louisiana  have  repealed  It  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  Movements  to  repeal 
It  are  under  way  In  three  of  the  eight  States 
that  still  have  it. 

If  the  poll  tax  is  disappearing  by  action  of 
the  States,  why  should  Congress  act?  The 
question  should  be  answered  by  those  who 
propose  the  pending  measure.  Without  im- 
puting particular  motives  to  individuals  and 
conceding  that  many  who  favor  the  proposed 
mer.6ure  are  moved  solely  by  disapproval  of 
the  poll  tax  as  such,  nevertheless  a  motive  for 
Insisting  on  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment suggests  itself.  Such  a  motive  would 
be  to  establish  a  precedent — that  Corgrecs 
can  control  voting  requiremenU  in  any  and 
all  Statea.  And,  regardless  of  motive,  there 
would  be  a  sure  effect.  The  breaking  down 
of  the  States,  the  movement  toward  one  great 
centralized  Government  at  Washington 
vrould  be  farthered. 
In  the  discussion  about  to  take  place  a 
'   point   should  be   remembered,  In  order  to 


avoid  confusion  that  has  befogged  the  Isaue. 
The  poll  tax  should  be  clearly  distinguished  ' 
from  pracUces  In  some  Southern  Statea 
which  distinguish  between  Negroes  and 
whites,  such  as  the  one  recently  Invalidated 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  poll  tax.  where 
It  exlsU.  Is  universal — applies  to  whites 
precisely  the  same  as  Negroes.  Whites  and 
Negroes  alike  can  pay  the  poll  Ux  of  a  doUar 
or  two  a  year  and  vote — or  not  pay  it  and  not 
vote.  To  introduce  the  word  Negro  into 
discussion  of  the  poll  tax  Is  aa  unJustUlable 
as  to  introduce  Swede  or  Norwegian.  Yet 
Negro,  and  another  unjustified  word,  discrim- 
ination, have  appeared  over  and  over  In  argu- 
ments for  the  meastjre. 


Nifkt  Club  Mortetity 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or  LOUBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  24,  1944 

Mr.  McKENZlE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  of  the  Members  of  thla 
House  to  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  this  morning,  April  24.  1944. 
The  title  of  this  arUcle  is  "Night  Club 
Mortality";  think  of  It— night-club  mor- 
tality.   It  atateft  that  aome  15,000  caba- 
ret performers  wiU  be  looking  tor  |olM 
about  May  1  betumoe  the  SO-percent  tax 
on   nlfht-club  checks  will  close  their 
honky-tonks  and  hot  spots.    Well  sir, 
Mr.  Speaker,  th(>re  is  no  reason  for  these 
people  to  be  looking  for  Jobs,    The  farm- 
ers In  my  district  can  use  every  one  of 
them,  so  can  the  sawmills  and  the  pulp 
mills.    Agriculture,  lumbering,  and  pa- 
per manufacturing  are  all  essential  in- 
dustries producing  for  the  war  dlorL 
All  are  short  on  labor,  and  if  these  sing* 
ers  and  dancers  feel  that  work  In  the 
fields,  or  woods,  or  mills  Is  something 
they   cannot   do— then   let   me   remind 
them  that  the  armed  forces  are  short  on 
manpower,  too.    I  am  sure  the  ground 
forces  of  the  Army  that  took  36.000  high- 
ly trained  Air  Corps  cadets  to  help  aug- 
ment its  desperate  need  can  use  the  men 
and  I  know  the  Women's  Army  Corps  is 
way  short  on  enlistments  and  can  use  all 
the  girls,  so  can  the  WAVES  and  SPARS 
and  the  Nurse  Corps  who  are  also  still  re- 
cruiting.   And  remember,  every  woman 
enlisting  replaces  a  man  for  active  duty. 
But  read  the  editorial.    I  think  it  sums 
up  the  situation  nicely. 

KIGHT  CLUB  MOaTAUTT 

The  30-percent  tax  on  cabarets  that  went 
into  effect  on  Apill  1  has  already  restated  in 
a  high  rate  of  mortaUty.  Many  eatabllah- 
menta  have  doaed  ttoelr  doors  or  are  prepar- 
ing to  do  80.  Numerous  restaurants  hsve 
omitted  the  dancing  and  entertaUunent  fea- 
tures that  cauaed  them  to  be  claiwllled  as 
cabarets.  The  result.  In  both  caaea.  kM 
been  to  throw  out  of  employment  large  num- 
bers of  daaoeca  axid  entertainers.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  the  American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists,  about  15,000  cabaret  per- 
formers will  be  looking  for  new  Jobs  by  May  1. 

Consequently  Congress  is  being  Importuned 
to  slash  the  80-percent  tax  and  give  cabarets 
a  renewed  lease  on  Ufe.  One  cf  tb«  argu- 
ments advanced  U  that  the  next  bond  drive 
wlU  suffer  for  lack  of  the  services  heretofore 


^ 
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donated  to  the  TrearaT7  by  performers  re- 
aentful  oX  the  Government's  discriminatory 
tax  program.  This  dire  prediction  Is  not 
likely  to  caiue  Treasury  officials  sleepless 
nlgbts.  althctigh  it  is  true  that  many  pro- 
fHBkmal  enterUlners  have  been  most  gen- 
crooa  in  assisting  the  effort  to  sell  bonds 
•nd  further  war  activities. 

While  we  sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
tflamlMWl  entertainers  who  may  be  too  old 
or  physically  incapable  of  undertaking  essen- 
tial war  work,  we  conclude  that  the  evidence 
ogWed  to  support  the  demand  for  a  reduc- 
tion ot  the  cabaret  tax  is  an  excellent  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  lu  retention.  Pot  citation 
of  tiM  iMvoe  wrougbt  by  the  tax  increase 
focueM  poMM  attention  most  unfavorably 
upon  the  enormcus  numbers  of  eebereta  and 
cocktail  bar*  that  are  exacting  toil  from 
pleaaora  aealiers  in  the  big  cities  at  a  time 
when  the  eountry  desperately  necOs  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  to  fill  gape  in  eaMn- 
Ual  ladustrlee  created  by  the  draft.  Although 
•  ffM(»nable  amount  of  amusement  te  easen- 
tial  ••  a  morale  builder  and  as  a  means  of 
relasatloQ  for  hard-working  civilians,  It  Is 
neither  eeaentlal  nor  daelrable  for  a  cottotry 
engaged  in  all-out  war  to  encourage  the  peo- 
ple to  spend  huge  sums  on  luxury  entertain- 
ment. The  manpower  utilised  in  malntaln- 
tng  eaharets  is  much  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally aasumed.  For  there  are  not  only  the  en- 
tertainers to  consider,  but  also  those  who  pro- 
>Mle  danoe  music  and  equipment  as  well  as 
the  showmanship  that  makes  the  whole 
9|BtaBi  function. 

Ooagreae  raised  the  cat>aret  ^ax.  along  with 
ether  levies  on  luxury  articles,  not  simply  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  but  also  for  the  purpoee 
of  cutting  down  inflationary  spending.  The 
fact  that  the  cabaret  tax  has  worked  toward 
that  end  by  eliminating  a  good  deal  of  the 
flaahy  entertainment  that  is  an  excresence 
of  war-induced  prosperity  is  an  encouraging 
Indication  that  the  American  public  Is  not 
acatterlng  money  about  without  counting 
the  coat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  that  if  these 
eabaret  entertainers  are  IV-P  or  overage 
and  cannot  get  in  the  armed  services, 
then  they  can  still  do  their  bit  on  the 
farms  and  in  war  industries.*  And  for 
those  who  stUl  want  to  sleep  in  the  day- 
time arrangements  can  be  made,  even 
with  the  farmers,  who  in  my  district  are 
plowing  at  night  and  any  other  time  the 
weather  will  permit.  The  farmers  need 
the  labor,  the  war  cost  needs  the  tax. 


Fanser^t  L«ts  •■  Fc«4iiif  Lambt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MXCBwaN 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  5.  1943. 1  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  William 
Schlicht.  of  Manchester,  Mich.,  had  pur- 
chased 1.050  Iambs  In  the  autumn  of 
1M2  and  had  sold  them  on  the  market  in 
mid-summer  of  1943. 

In  that  speech,  found  on  page  A3461. 
was  included  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Schlicht  which  showed  that  the  lambs 
cost  him  $18,202.17.  and  that  he  re- 
ceived $10,500  for  their  sale  on  the 
market. 


These    lambs    wen 
marketing;   therefore 
sold  Mr.  Schlicht  hac 
the  wool,  in  which  he 
of  $7,702.17.    On  July 
was  sold  on  the 
k  Kerr,  of  Coldwater. 
has  supplied  me  with 
account  which  is,  in 

Authorized 


sheared    before 

after   they  were 

in  his  possession 

lad  an  investment 

13.  1943.  this  wool 

through  Kerr 

Mich.   Mr.  Schlicht 

1  copy  of  the  sales 

pirt,  as  follows; 


mai  cet 


a.  'ductum* 
Commodity      Credit      <  lorporation 

service,  at  tl.lflV^  pef  hundred- 
weight 
Primary  handler,  at  $lJf)  per  him 

dredwelght 
Grading,  at  7fi  cenu  paf  bxmdred 

weight 

Secondary  handler.... 
Country  service....... 

In-bound   freight 

Out-bound  freight.  9 JOC 

il    eenu     per 

plueS  percent 

Trucking.  0,690  pounds 

per  hundredweight.. 
Reappraisal  (If  any) 


hun  iredwelght. 


Total  deductions 

Amount   due   producer 
handler . 

Second  handler  charge. 


Oroes  amount. 
Total  net  weight,  9,48$  pounds. 


at 
of 


Mr.  Schlicht  calls 
the  Commodity  Credit 
ice  deduction  of  $106 
no  service  was 
such  deduction,  and 
calling  the  attention 
ate  and  House  commi 
transaction. 

To  summarize,  Mr. 
in  my  previous  remarl^s 
feeder  in  my  State 
chased  from  the 
throughout  the  winte 
spring  or  summer  on 
be  observed  that  no 
made  by  the  farmer 
theless,  the  entire 
original   shipment 
received  $10,500  for  thi  ( 
He  received  $3,644.88 
wool.     Therefore,  hiJ 
transaction    was    $4 
stress  too  strongly  thi 

Mr.  Schlicht's 


ranges 


tie 


expei  ence 


Report  <M  of  Dec.  3: 


Concrrsionsl  disiriel 


WBCOKSIN 

Firrt 

8«»od_^ . 

Third_ 

Fourth  sod  FifUi 

Sisth 

.'<«ventl> _.. 

Eifbth 

Ninth .. 

Tenth „ 


Wisraoida  total 

Rcgtoo  11  total' 


I  RehsbiliUtina  (chsttfl  ope^tinc 

*  Fana-ewBsnliip  kaas 

*  Kccte  Q  CMBpriacd  a( 


pounds,  at 
iredwelght. 

at  8  cente 


tlM.  la 

141.50 

70.75 

141.80 

None 

None 


60.01 
7.07 

547.68 


or  second 


3,644  88 

141.50 

3,786.38 


special  attention  to 
Corporation  serv- 
2.    He  insists  that 
renderH  warranting  any 
his  request  I  am 
the  proper  Sen- 
tees  to  this  entire 


Schlicht,  as  stated 

,  is  a  typical  lamb 

Lambs  are  pur- 

in  the  fall,  fed 

and  sold  in  the 

market.    It  will 

charge  has  been 

his  labor.  Never- 

to  him  of  the 

$18,202.17.     He 

sale  of  the  lambs. 

or  the  sale  of  the 

net  loss  on  the 

.29.      I    cannot 

words  "net  loss." 

has  been  the 


for 
ccst 

W1,S 
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experience  of  many  lamb  feeders.  How 
long  can  the  farmer  be  asked  to  take 
such  losses?  If  we  are  to  have  food  and 
fiber,  then  the  producers  of  this  food  and 
fiber  must  be  allowed  at  least  the  actual 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

I  am  calling  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  to  its  committees,  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all 
other  Goverrunent  agencies  having  to  do 
with  the  control  of  sales  and  prices  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  farm  production. 
I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  to  prevent  such 
losses  to  our  farmers  in  the  future. 


Report  of  Firm  Security  Adnlmitration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiacoiraiN 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPRESENTATTVn 

Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr;  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
table: 

Fakm  Sec  u  kit  t  Admii»ist«ation, 
MiLWAUKEx  County  rouRTHotiBa, 

MUtpaukee.  Wis..  March  29. 1944. 
DiAa  CoNGKttSMKN:  Recently  we  received 
and  acknowledged  several  requests  from  Con- 
gressmen in  this  region  for  specific  Informa- 
tior  relative  to  Parm  Security  Administra- 
tion activities  in  their  respective  congres- 
sional districts  and  States.  They  were  in- 
terested in  knowing  the  number  of  families 
Parm  Security  had  helped,  amoxmt  of  loan 
funds  advanced,  the  repayments  made,  etc. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  too  would 
be  interested  In  similar  data  relative  to  your 
congressional  district  and  to  your  State  as  a 
whole.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding 
such  data  to  you. 

No  reference  is  made  In  otu*  compilations  as 
to  the  families  that  have  been  able  to  join 
cooperatives  through  P.  S.  A.  participation 
loans,  nor  to  the  families  helped  through  feed 
and  seed  loans  during  the  drovigbt  years. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Habst  S.  Mt7a, 
Regional  Director. 


1943.  on  Farm  Security  Administration  actitHtiea  in  region  It 
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What  About  France? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOxnaxAita 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVKS 

Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD,  I  wish  to  include 
what  I  consider  as  a  timely  article  en- 
titled "French  Renascence,"  written  by 
Edgar  A.  Mowrer,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  23,  1944. 

The  article  follows: 

faSMCM  RKMAaCSMO 

(By  Idgar  A.  Uowrer) 
suaonaw  nBOunoN 


Auima.— Defeat  by  the  Germane,  humili- 
ation by  their  AlUes,  and— let  ua  add— the 
sting  of  their  own  ooneclences  have  awakened 
In  Cbarles  de  Oaulle  a  ooosuming  pasaion  to 
MStore  the  grandeur,  power,  and  prosperity 
at  y^nce.  It  is  this  passion  that  makes  the 
stubborn  general  Invulnerable  to  criticism  of 
men  like  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  when  such 
criticism  goes  against  what  he  considers  the 
will  ot  the  French  people  In  Prance.  It  U 
this  paaalon  that  causes  Prencbmen  on  the 
committee  and  in  the  consultative  aasembly 
to  accept  the  leadership  of  this  tall,  insistent 
brlgadUff  and  his  sometimes  arbitrary  ways. 
It  UtidTpaasldn  that  causes  the  French  divi- 
sions fighting  both  In  Tunisia  and  In  Italy 
to  earn  the  unstinted  admiration  of  their 
British  and  American  comrades  by  their  In- 
difference to  danger  and  privation.  It  is  this 
passion  that  has  brought  Frenchmen  from 
the  tall  to  the  head  of  European  resistance 
groups  under  the  Nazis,  so  that  for  each  of 
the  hundreds  of  French  patriots  shot  or 
exiled,  two  or  three  others  kiss  their  lives 
goodby  and  join  the  good  fight. 

ooNscions  or  his  uissiom 
After  dining  with  the  general  in  his  Ifoor- 

Ish  villa  on  a  hilltop  behind  the  shining  city. 
I  am  convinced  that  he  is  intensely  conscious 
of  bis  n^isaion,  and,  therefore,  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  remaining  magnetic  center  of 
the  French  renascence  and  head  of  what  he 
■teodily  calls,  not  the  "Committee."  but  the 
"ProTlalonal  Government."  People  here  deny 
he  ever  compared  himself  to  Joan  of  Arc  ot 
Clemenceau,  but  if  he  did  he  means  just 
what  he  said,  like  Joan,  like  the  Tiger,  he 
Intends  to  pull  Prance  out  of  Its  historical 
slump. 

Personally,  I  don't  believe  De  Oaulle  is  a 
royalist,  and  he's  certainly  not  as  reactionary 
as  certain  American  and  British  generals  with 
whom  I  have  dined  in  Washington  and  in 
London.  He  wants  a  reformed  French  re- 
public with  a  strengthened  executive  cloeer 
to  the  American  model.  In  his  attitude  to 
contradiction  he  reminds  me  of  Roosevelt 
and  ChurchUl.  Hi*  leadership— in  my  opin- 
ion—is the  result  of  his  abUlty  to  give  ex- 
pression in  words  and  action  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  French  people. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  French- 
men you  meet  in  Algiers,  including  newly  ar- 
rived leaders  of  the  French  underground, 
haee  not  accepted  and  don't  Intend  to  ac- 
cept any  diminution  of  French  influence  in 
the  post-war  world  if  they  can  help  it.  To 
them  the  French  are  atiU  a  great  people  and 
France  a  great  power,  temporarily  In  eclipee 
but  boimd  to  emerge  again. 

When  they  hear  Allied  talk  of  poet-war 
rule  by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviets,  and  China  wfthout  France,  they 
writhe  with  Indignation.    What  they  say  U, 


Shall  an  empire  of  100.000,000  like  the  French 
be  classified  probably  after  an  organism  like 
China?  De  Oaulle  hlmeelf  certainly  doesnt 
admit  the  elimination  of  France  from  the 
Pacific.  Algiers  Is  full  of  vivid  posters  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  to  "reecue  Indochina." 
De  Gaulle  doesn't  admit  either  that  French 
Influence  will  be  eliminated  from  the  Middle 
Bast,  where,  incidentally,  he  expects  the  8o- 
vleu  to  play  a  major  role  and  "new  <leT«l^- 
ments  are  Just  commencing." 

faaxcH  acoHOMT 
France,  nearly  everyone  here  believes,  will 
be  a  reformed  democracy.  According  to 
present  plans  one  portion  of  French  economy 
will  be  natlonaliaed  outright,  one  porUon 
controlled  by  the  sUte.  and  one  portion  will 
remain  free.  Next,  the  people  in  Algiers  be- 
lieve, France  must  again  aasume  leadership 
of  a  united  "Christian  and  liberal "  western 
Burope.  It  Is  to  sectue  this  that  the  French 
troops  are  hoping  to  oonqticr  Rome  tor  the 


De  Oaulle  personally  espeeU  speedy  for- 

nutlott  of  a  western  Buropean  federation. 
Ineludlng  Scandinavia,  the  Low  Countries. 
France,  a  new  Italy,  and  democratic  Spain. 
Practically  everyone  thinks  that  France, 
while  remaining  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  the  Soviets,  will  wish  to  work  eloeely 
with  Great  BrlUln.  Leading  Frenchmen 
count  primarily  on  the  Soviets  to  eliminate 
the  German  danger  for  a  long  period,  yet 
they  admit  that  Stalin,  if  disappointed  in 
his  allies,  might  Jiut  prefer  a  not  too  pros- 
trate Germany  linked  to  Russia.  Here  In 
Algiers  people  still  hesitate  to  believe  in 
American  willingness  to  Join  a  world  organi- 
sation with  real  power. 

Would  the  French  themselves  Join  such  an 
organization  with  enthusiasm?  My  belitf 
is  yes,  but  only  if  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 
t\irn  over  a  new  page  and  decide  to  treat 
nascent  France  as  an  equal. 


Confusion  in  the  Barnyard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missooai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  24,  1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
jSpeaker,  there  is  confusion  in  the  barn- 
yard today.  There  has  been  confusion 
in  the  barnyard  and  market  place  since 
the  war  started.  I  would  like  to  talk  for 
a  few  minutes  about  some  of  the  causes 
of  this  situation  as  it  relates  to  the 
farmer  and  to  offer  some  constructive 
suggestions  on  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

To  reduce  the  farm  problem  to  its 
simplest  equation,  I  would  say  that  the 
source  of  our  trouble  is  in  failure  to  heed 
the  warning  of  that  great  Democrat. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  said.  "If  we  wait 
on  the  Government  in  Washington  to  tell 
us  when  to  sow  and  reap  we  shall  soon 
want  for  bread."  Yes,  for  several  years 
our  farmers,  instead  of  being  left  free  to 
collect  their  profits  at  the  stock  scale  and 
the  elevator,  have  been  encouraged  to  get 
their  checks  from  some  Federal  employee 
with  offices  in  the  county  seat. 

WHAT  a  nn  raaii  roucrt 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  I  believe  the 
Government  has  an  Important  educa- 
tional function  to  perform  for  agricul- 


ture. That  function  has  been  performed 
efBciently  and  well  through  county 
agents.  But,  departing  from  the  educa- 
tional Ideals  of  soil  conservation  and 
good  farm  management,  a  new  Idea  has 
grown  up  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
bright  boys  who  make  their  living  by 
farming  the  farmers.  This  idea  was 
most  frankly  and  eloquently  stated  by 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  I>epertment  of 
Agriculture  In  the  present  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Franklin  Carter,  who  served 
a.<(  an  official  In  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration in  the  D<;partment  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  New  Deal,  voiced  hla  atll- 
tude  toward  the  farmer  in  theto  ilwwfclnt 
words,  which  I  quote: 

The  problem  of  farm  relief  will  beoomt 
not  how  shall  we  relieve  the  farmer,  but 
who  ahall  relieve  us  of  the  farmer?  The 
farmer  has  abrogated  to  hlmeelf  all  virtue 
and  all  knowladfe.  ha  1ms  voted  afalnet  prag- 
reee,  agalnat  etvUintlon,  against  tiM  dtf, 
against  science,  against  art.  He  baa  made 
and  unmade  Presidents  in  the  image  ot 
Main  8trc3t.  He  has  exhausted  our  soil  aa 
he  will  exhaust  our  Treasury  If  given  half 
a  chance.  He  Is  the  great  obstacle  to  human 
progress,  the  great  threat  to  political  sU- 
bllity.  Sooner  or  later  we  ahall  dlacover,  aa 
England  discovered,  as  Soviet  Buaala  BM 
discovered,  that  the  pagan,  the  landed  pio- 
prletor.  the  kulak,  is  simply  so  much  mud 
on  the  path  of  progress  and  must  be  swept 
aside  if  society  is  to  advance. 

What  do  you  think  of  one  of  our  publle 
servants,  a  high  official  in  the  present 
administration,  a  policy  maker  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  making  such 
a  statement  as  that?  Some  might  sug- 
gest we  just  dismiss  that  statement  as 
another  of  the  crazy  and  Irresponsible 
rantings  of  one  of  the  "brain  trust"  bu- 
reaucrats appointed  by  the  President. 
But  we  cannot  do  that.  We  cannot 
lightly  dismiss  the  statement  The  rea- 
son we  cannot  dismiss  It  is  that  we  have 
seen  under  cloak  of  various  so-called 
emergencies  the  policy  described  by  Mr. 
Carter   being    foUowed   in    the   United 

States. 

Let  me  call  another  witness.  This  wit- 
ness is  also  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  the  present  ad- 
ministraUon.  This  witness  Is  Dr.  F.  F. 
ElUott,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Agricul- 
tural Economist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Dr.  Elliott  has  recently  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  for  agriculture  in  post- 
war America  Is  to  move  20  percent  of  the 
farmers  to  the  city  whether  they  like  it 
or  not.  Now,  why  should  we  reduce  our 
farm  population?  Dr.  Elliott  answers 
that  question  by  pointing  to  the  admin- 
istration plans  to  create  a  hugely  Indus- 
trialized United  States  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  sections  of  the  world  sup- 
plying the  food.  The  market  will  be  con- 
troUed  by  the  Government  with  fixed 
prices  for  the  farmer,  the  market  man, 
and  the  consumer. 

casATmo  poBxicw  counnmoM 

Already  we  see  the  outlines  of  this 
plan  going  into  effect.  American  acrl- 
ciUture  Is  being  destroyed,  and  foreign 
agriculture  Is  being  buUt  up  with  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars.  Food,  Including  butter, 
meat,  and  grain,  was  being  imported  in 
competitiMi  with  that  produced  tay  ma 
own  farmers  even  before  the  arttfletaBy 
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created  gndn  shortage  here  which  has 
made  us  dependent  on  foreign  grain  for 
our  livestock  and  poultry.  The  so-called 
Atlantic  Charter  calls  for  free  trade  in 
the  pott-war  era.  I  could  cite  scores  of 
examples.  A  few  more  wUl  suflBce,  how- 
ever. There  is  no  serious  farm  machin- 
ery shortage  In  Mexico.  We  are  provid- 
ing Mexico  with  almost  all  of  her  farm 
machinery.  We  are,  indeed,  building 
factories  at  our  own  expense  in  South 
American  countries  to  manufacture  farm 
machinery  for  use  by  these  foreign  peo- 
ples. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
JoBHsoM  ]  established  here,  to  the  dismay 
of  Congress,  just  recently  that  about  half 
a  million  items  of  our  farm  machinery 
badly  needed  by  American  farmers  have 
been  set  aside  for  distiibutlon  abroad 
through  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
-Rehabihtation  Administration. 

At  the  same  time,  production  in  this 
country  is  curtailed  by  excessive  draft 
of  farm  labor,  high  wages  in  the  war 
factories  which  have  siphoned  off  much 
farm  labor,  and  severe  restrictions  on 
distribution  of  farm  machinery  in  this 
country.  Our  farmers  have  been  paid 
not  to  grow  things.  Even  with  a  sugar 
shortage  the  Federal  Government  paid 
beet -sugar  farmers  in  Colorado  not  to 
plant  sugar  beets.  We  paid  $1,067,665 
to  a  corporation  in  Florida  and  $961,064 
to  our  island  possession,  Puerto  Rico,  not 
to  raise  sugar.  The  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  to 
persuade  persons  and  corporations  not 
to  raise  sugar  exceeds  $41,000,000.  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  about  too  much  water 
over  the  dam.  but  in  passing  I  want  to 
point  out  that  when  some  of  us  were  in- 
sisting that  we  did  not  have  overpro- 
duction but  rather  underconsumption, 
that  the  answer  to  depression  was  more 
production,  that  those  in  power  in 
Washington  were  plowing  imder  and 
burning  and  knocking  in  the  head  food 
we  now  sadly  need,  food  which  is  now 
rationed.  Some  of  the  good  citizens  of 
my  congressional  district  were  indicted 
in  Federal  court  because  they  grew  too 
much  wheat,  which  ever  since  we  have 
had  to  Import.  But  enough  of  that. 
cotxacnrnT  ucxmsmtation 

We  have  seen.  also,  in  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Congressional  District,  the  effects 
this  policy  against  the  farmer  in  es- 
tablishment of  the  $1,078,150  Communist 
farm  project  in  Bates  County,  which 
project  I  exposed  In  1943  as  a  failure  and 
requested  Congress  to  halt  before  any 
more  public  funds  were  spent  on  it. 
Other  projects  of  this  kind  cover  the 
Nation.  They  are  part  of  the  new  plan 
for  a  socialized  and  regimented  agricul- 
ture. A  plan  to  take  the  farmer's  free- 
dom and  make  him  a  ward  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  plan  to  make  him  the 
scapegoat  for  Government  failures  and 
a  whipping  post  for  labor  racketeers  who 
have  had  the  gravy  while  the  farmer 
has  been  deplored  and  discriminated 
against  in  Washington.  Speaking  of 
regimentation,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  March  24.  1944.  actually  had  to 
pass  legislation  prohibiting  bureaucrats 
frcm  continuing  their  poUcy.  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  in  forcing  farmers 
to  Join  the  triple  A  to  get  gasoline,  ma- 


chinery, fertilizer,  aiid  deferment  as  es- 
sential farm  labor. 


T-co-woxjm 


TBS  WUMMAVCkATVC 

The  farmer  is  now  confronted  with 
conflicting  policies  ¥  hlch  can  only  result 
in  chaos  for  the  Na<  ion.  The  farmer  is 
told  he  must  lncreas(  his  production.   He 


has  to  make  severa 


chores  are  done  and 


town  for  supplies  anc  official  permissions. 


But,  over  these  anc 
gets  out  a  big  crop. 


daylights  out  at  the 


ernment  and  on  tl  e  assurance  of  his 


Government  that  he 


to  the  war  effort  by  j  o  doing 


Then  he  picks  up 
paper  and  sees  that 


gasoline,  time,  and 


rubber-tire  consimiii  ig  trips  to  the  county 
seat  to  stniggle  witl  bureaucracy  to  get 
sufficient  equipment  He  finds  that  the 
bureaucrats  have  h  unstrung  him  with 
rules  and  regulation  and  have  even  add- 
ed to  his  woes  by  monkeying  with  the 
clock  so  that  his  labc  r  quits  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  ard  stores  and  ration 
boards  are  all  close<   up  when  the  day's 


he  can  finally  go  to 


other  obstacles  he 
goes  in  debt,  raises 


more  livestock  and  p  >ultry,  and  works  his 


request  of  his  Gov- 


will  be  contributing 


the  morning  news- 
the  Administration 


overnight  has  abolished  the  unit  plan, 
that  all  farmers  under  a  certain  age  will 


be  inducted  into  the 
the  importance  of  t 


Army  regardless  of 
leir  contribution  to 


agriculture,  that  he  1  as  done  too  well  and 
must  bear  the  loss  g  f  a  reduction  in  his 


poultry  flocks  and 
corn  and  other  feeds 


because  of  price  cei  ing  differences  and 
other   artificial.   Washington-generated, 


New  Deal  blunders. 


of  land  in  my  district  will  produce  noth- 
ing but  weeds,  inserts,  and  erosion  this 


year  because  of  that 


farm  policy.    And.  t  le  farm  auctioneers 
will  continue  to  pro  It. 
What  some  burea  icrats  In  the  execu- 


tive department  of 


not  seem  to  underst  md  is  that  farming 


is  the  largest  bus 
America.  Farming 
technical  business. 


volved.    There  is  tie  weather  risk,  the 


price  risk,  the  health 


and  the  risk  of  insufficient  manpower. 
On  top  of  all  this  the  farmer  now  has 
the  risk  of  unwar  anted  Government 
meddling    and    consols.     This    is    the 


greatest  risk  ever  to 


confront  the  Ameri- 


to  create  the  highest 
productivity  and  the 
ards  of  living  in  the 


and  is  entitled  to. 


Government     He  wi  nts  his  Government 


to  make  up  its  mind 


serve  the  best  and  t  len  to  stick  to  that 


policy.     The  presetit 
only  the  conclusion 


tration  farm  policy    vas  correctly  stated 

by  the  Agriculture    Department  official. 

Franklin  Carter,  wljom  I  have  already 

quoted. 

mcuTivi  naroxnrrovcs 


1 


During   this   war. 
Government    has 


livestock,  and  that 
will  not  be  available 


Thousands  of  acres 


kind  of  inconsistent 


his  Government  do 


ness    enterprise    m 

is   a   complicated. 

Many  risks  are  in- 


risk,  the  insect  risk, 


can  farmer.  It  is  t  le  risk  of  losing  his 
independence  and  tl  e  self-control  of  his 
affairs  which  has  hei  etofore  left  him  free 


level  of  agricultural 
highest  rural  stand- 
world. 


The  farmer  is  nst  unpatriotic.  He 
does  not  want  to  aioid  military  service 
If  he  is  needed.    But  he  simply  wants. 


fair  play  from  his 


about  where  he  can 


treatment  leaves 
that  the  adminls- 


Mr.   Speaker,   the 
dealt    in    piecemeal 


fashion  with  the  various  sides  of  our  food 
question.  Farm  production  has  been 
within  the  province  of  the  scores  of  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Farm  equipment  and  ma- 
chines for  the  processing  of  food  is  con- 
trolled by  the  War  Production  Board. 
Farm  labor  has  been  a  joint  headache 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
Selective  Service.  Transportation  Is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. Price  fixing  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  rationing 
of  food  has  also  been  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  the  O.  P.  A.,  but  by  conflicting 
agencies  within  O.  P.  A.  Congress  has 
insisted  that  the  President  appoint  a 
single  responsible  Pood  Administrator, 
but  he  has  not  done  so.  Several  able  men 
who  tried  to  bring  order  out  of  the  food 
muddle  and  conflicting  agencies  resigned 
in  disgust. 

As  a  result,  we  have  seen  food  wasted; 
food  spoiling  in  Government  storage: 
spoiled  food  released  for  civilian  con- 
sumption; spoiled  food,  rationed  food, 
put  on  the  public  dump.  We  have  seen 
Government  officials  issuing  crazy  orders, 
such  as  the  one  by  Edward  R.  Gay,  Chief 
of  Civilian  Supply  in  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  who  told  farmers  to  take  off 
their  horses'  shoes  each  night  to  rest 
their  horses'  feet  and  save  metal.  We 
have  seen  unsound,  expensive,  and  in- 
flationary programs,  such  as  consumer 
subsidies  advanced,  even  though  repeat- 
edly rejected  by  Congress,  and  by  each 
and  every  economist,  except  those  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
food  production  has  not  collapsed  com- 
pletely. The  reason  it  has  not  is  because 
of  the  patriotism  of  the  farmer,  the  In- 
dependent American  farmer,  who  has. 
with  his  wife  and  children,  worked  from 
before  daybreak  until  after  dark,  through 
rain  and  cold  and  heat,  to  feed  our 
armies  and  our  people.  If  the  fanner 
could  be  given  freedom  from  red  tape, 
freedom  from  governmental  restrictions, 
freedom  from  artiflcially  generated 
forces  which  make  it  Impossible  for  him 
to  forecast  from  one  day  to  another 
whether  he  will  produce  at  a  loss  or  a 
proflt.  then  the  farmer  would  be  happy 
and  prosperous  and  could  multiply  his 
production  much  easier. 

WHAT  DOES  THX  FAXMIR  WANT? 

I  have  had  some  people  say  to  me 
lately.  "You  can  never  satisfy  the 
farmer.  He  Is  always  howling  and  dis- 
satisfied." It  is  true  that  the  farmer  Is 
never  satisfled.  We  should  thank  our 
lucky  stars  for  that.  It  is  this  spirit  of 
alwasrs  demanding  something  sounder 
and  better  that  has  made  America  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world.  If  the 
American  farmer  had  been  satisfled.  we 
would  still  be  living  in  the  days  of  the 
oxcart,  the  squirrel  rifle,  the  ax.  and  the 
hoe.  I  might  add  that  only  the  rugged, 
independent  spirit  of  the  farmer  could 
have  survived  all  that  has  been  done  to 
him  by  those  who  have  professed  to  be 
doing  for  him  in  the  past  several  years. 
But  there  is  one  thing  our  American 
farmer  is  very  well  satisfied  with,  indeed. 
That  is  our  American  Constitution  and 
our  republican  form  of  government.  He 
knows  that  undes  the  Constitution  and 
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the  Bill  of  Rights  he  has  a  chance  to 
fight  back  at  those  who  would  seek  to 
make  him  a  political  puppet,  to  be  moved 
back  and  forth  to  satisfy  the  whims  and 
ambitions  of  bureaucratic  would-be  dic- 
tators in  seats  of  the  mighty.  The 
American  farmer  makes  reasonable  de- 
mands of  his  Government.  He  is  asking 
simply  for  a  guaranty  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, some  machinery  and  fertilizer 
and  protein  feeds  to  produce  with,  some 
of  his  sons  who  understand  farm  work 
to  help  him.  some  common  sense  in  ra- 
tioning, freedom  from  confusing  ques- 
tionnaires and  forms,  and  then  he  Just 
wants  to  be  left  alone  to  do  the  day's 
work-  Since  he  has  often  to  work  at 
night,  he  appreciates  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation we  have  provided  him,  and  some 
of  us  In  Congress  hope  to  extend  after 
the  war  when  materials  are  available  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  received  its 
benefits. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  for  loyally 
standing  by  me  while  I  have  represented 
them  in  Washington.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  loyal  support  of  all  the  farm  organi- 
sations. I  am  grateful  that  my  folks  are 
farmers  and  my  wife  a  farm  girl  for  that 
brings  me  even  closer  to  rural  problems 
and  helps  explain  why  I  can  talk  the 
farmers'  language. 

rAUI  IMCOMB 

I  know  that  the  fanner  does  not  have 
an  easy  time.  Although  he  has  made 
some  small  proflt  lately  he  has  had  many 
lean  years  through  which  it  has  been 
hard  to  hang  on.  His  average  monthly 
Income  of  $62.43  still  compares  unfavor- 
ably to  that  of  his  city  cousin's  monthly 
average  of  $209.40.  His  worst  enemy  has 
been  his  best  friend— the  weather.  Dame 
Nature,  who  was  lavish  in  her  gifts  in 
1942,  quickly  turned  her  back  on  men  of 
the  soil.  She  sent  rains  and  floods  which 
destroyed  land,  crops,  poultry,  livestock, 
and  barns.  But  the  fanner  came  back, 
as  he  always  comes  back.  He  devised 
short  cuts  to  make  his  meager  labor  sup- 
ply go  aroimd.  With  baling  wire  he  kept 
his  groaning  machinery  rolling  and  with 
a  watchful  eye  cocked  on  Washington  he 
made  his  own  rules  until  the  official  ones 
car-e  along.  He  saw  the  importance  of 
his  task,  cooperated  when  cooperation 
speeded  its  completion,  and  fought  back 
when  others  tried  to  impede  its  progress. 

He  Ulked  and  suggested.  Yes,  he  dis- 
puted, too.  But  he  worked  while  he 
talked.  How  well  he  worked  is  evident 
in  bulging  granaries,  in  the  bawling  ani- 
mals that  overflow  the  stockyards,  in  the 
milk  and  cream  splashing  through  sepa- 
rators across  the  land.  The  Nation  is 
short  of  food.  We  have  rationing.  Yes- 
But  it  is  not  the  farmer's  fault.  And 
remember,  the  farmer  has  made  Ameri- 
can boys  the  best -fed  lighting  men  in 
the  world.  He  has  sent  nourishment  to 
the  fighting  fronts  of  Russia  and  the 
bomb  shelters  of  Britain.  He  furnished 
the  first  full  meal  in  years  to  the  liber- 
ated people  along  the  Mediterranean 
shores.  He  gives  substance  to  the  belief 
of  some  that  America  must  feed  the 
▼-orld  untU  it  gets  on  its  feet.  Whether 
you  subscribe  to  that  theory  or  not,  you 


must  take  your  hat  off  to  the  man  who, 
by  his  energy,  skill,  and  ingenuity,  has 
proved  that  he  is  big  enough  for  the  job. 
No  other  nation  In  the  world  could  make 
such  a  boast  based  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  its  farmers.  As  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  war  effort,  the  farmer,  despite 
Government  handicaps,  did  well  in  1942 
and  1943.  He  says  he  will  do  still  better 
in  1944.  He  deserves  the  cooperation  of 
the  public  and  of  the  Congress.  I  believe 
he  knows  from  past  experience  that  he 
can  count  on  the  unaerstanding  cooper- 
ation of  his  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  Sixth  Missouri  Congressional 
District. 


Tribute  to  Hit  Eminence  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell 
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Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dean 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  United 
States  has  passed  to  his  reward  after  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  God.  to  country, 
and  to  humanity.     The  rise  from  his 
humble  home  of  immigrant  parents,  his 
father  being  a  mill  worker  in  the  city 
of  Lowell,  to  that  of  American  leader  of 
the  Catholic  faith  is   an   achievement 
unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try.   William  Cardinal  O'ConnelU  whose 
death  is  mourned  universally,  was  fa- 
miliar with  the  hard  road  over  which 
the  poor  were  required  to  travel  when 
he  first  saw  the  light  of  day.    To  over- 
come the  trials  and  tribulations  of  youth 
and  attain  the  iwlesthood  bringing  to 
that  exalted  office  and  the  even  more 
exalted  one  from  which  the  angel  of 
,  death  called  him.  a  realization  that  the 
I  material  well-being  of  the  individual  was 
entitled  to  consideration  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  church  gives  considera- 
tion to  the  spiritual  well-being.   He  never 
forgot,  even  in  the  exalted  position  held 
by  him  in  later  years,  the  long  hours  and 
the  meager  wages  paid  by  the  leading 
industry  of  the  city  where  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.    I  can  well  recall  an 
address  delivered  by  His  Eminence  at  a 
meeting  over  which  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  preside  in  November  of  1930  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  conven- 
ing at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
when  His  Eminence  in  the  presentation 
of  his  views  as  to  the  responsibilities  of 
labor  and  capital  made  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  organized  labor. 
It  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  all  of  ui  to 
welcome  here  In  this  beautiful  church  Preai- 
dent  Oreen  and  the  ofltoera  and  memben  of 
the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor.    This  as- 
■oclatlon  which  began  a«  all  great  things  be- 
gin, very  humbly  and  quietly,  has  grown  to 
be  of  gigantic  proportions.    This  aaaoeiation 
contributes  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  organisation,  but  to 
the  whole  coxmtry.  and  indeed,  to  the  whole 


world.  It  la  rather  a  singular  thing  to  look 
back  a  very  short  time,  even  within  our  own 
life,  and  remember  the  apathy,  the  indiffer- 
ence which  capital,  the  employer,  had  for 
laborers.  The  laborer  was  paid  the  smallest 
possible  pittance.  His  condition  was  de- 
spised, his  labor  sweated  and  he  was  cheated 
out  of  his  wages  by  a  tjrpe  of  inhuman  em- 
ployer who  had  not  heart  for  his  employee 
and  no  brains  to  understand  his  resixMiai- 
billtles.  It  U  almost  Incredible  that  that 
condition  should  exist  in  our  lives. 

In  those  early  days,  so  changed  from  what 
they  are  even  in  our  own  lifetime,  It  Is  bard 
to  realise  that  such  hard-hearted  greed  and 
inh^iman  oppression  could  exlst-among  the 
very  class  that  prided  themselves  on  their 
moral  and  Intellectual  superiority. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  the  great  Leo 
xm  raised  his  voice,  and  that  voice  was  so 
Just  and  so  strong  that  the  poww  of  no  one 
could  close  his  ears  to  It.  It  was  the  voice  of 
Leo  calling  out  to  employer  and  employee,  to 
labor  and  capital,  to  cease  in  God's  name  this 
bitter  fratricidal  war  and  come  to  terms  of 
understanding  and  cooperation.  It  was  that 
voice  which  said  that  the  basis  for  suec— 
was  not  greed  and  power,  but  eoaperatl<m. 

From  that  day  the  rights  of  the  laboring 
man  have  been  more  and  mors  rsepected,  tm- 
til  today  the  laboring  man  understands  per- 
fectly well  the  dignity  of  his  life,  he  under- 
stands perfectly  well  that  brutal  greed  and 
oppression  wlU  cnish  him  and  ruin  him  un. 
less  there  Is  cooperation  on  both  sides.  Why 
Is  it  that  those  who  poasew  wealth,  the  greedy 
capitalist,  the  tyrannical  boss,  continue  the 
quest  for  gold  and  more  gold?  It  is  insanity, 
but  we  see  It  all  around  us. 

But  in  these  days  the  laboring  man  has 
a  voice  that  must  be  heard,  lly  dear  men  at 
the  Federation  of  Labor,  lift  up  your  hearts 
and  thank  Ood  and  ask  Him  to  prsserve  }'ou 
from  the  greed  of  the  rich,  the  heartless  rich, 
not  the  rich  who  have  plenty  and  who  are 
all  the  time  trying  to  do  something  for  their 
neighbor.  Ood  bless  them.  I  am  not  con- 
demning them,  I  am  talking  alMMit  the 
greedy,  wealthy,  heartless  rich. 

May  Ood'B  blessing  rest  upon  you,  as  it 
does  rest  upon  you  here  this  morning,  and 
may  the  times  which  we  all  hope  for  be 
brought  about  so  that  this  land  will  be 
what  It  really  was  Intended  to  be,  a  blessed 
land  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

It  was  my  very  great  privilege  to  have 
served  12  years  as  mayor  of  Boston  and 
2  years  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
during  the  period  that  His  Eminence  held 
the  exalted  ofiice  of  cardinal  and  our  re- 
lations at  all  times  proved  most  cordial. 
It  was  likewise  my  very  great  pleasui'e  as 
mayor  of  Boston  to  appoint  His  Eminence 
as  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library 
Department,  to  which  position  he 
brought  a  wealth  of  attainments,  possi- 
ble to  few  other  men  in  the  Nation.  He 
was  not  only  great  as  a  leader  of  his  faith 
but  as  an  executive  he  displayed  most  un- 
usual attainments,  since  under  his  ad- 
ministration Catholic  charities  of  every 
character  were  expanded  and  kept  free 
from  debt.  The  contribution  to  Cath- 
olic education  during  his  administration 
was  most  notable,  parochial  schools  be- 
ing found  in  every  section  of  the  arch- 
diocese and  on  the  lintel  over  the  en- 
trance to  each  school  the  motto  "For 
God  and  country."  The  motto  "For  God 
and  country"  was  ever  his  guidance  and 
inspiration  and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
all  privileged  to  know  him  that  he  may 
rest  in  peace  after  a  lifetime  of  service 
and  sacrifice  to  Ood  and  humanity. 
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Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  a  dispatch  In  the 
Washington  Star  of  yesterday,  the  Saviet 
peace  tenns  were  rejected  by  Finland. 
The  Russian  terms  were  as  follows: 

1.  Rupture  with  Germany  and  Immediate 
tnternment  of  enemy  armies  and  warshlpe. 
or  tbelr  «2|lUlsion  before  the  end  of  April. 

3.  RMtoratlon  of  the  Plnnish-Sovlet  treaty 
of  1940  and  wUbdrawal  of  Finnish  troops  to 
ibe  IMO  frontier. 

3.  Immediate  repatriation  of  Russian  and 
AKled  prisoners  and  civilian  InterntCB.  Ihls 
repatriation  to  be  reciprocal. 

4.  Fifty  percent  demobUuution  of  the  Fin* 
attb  Army. 

•.  M^aratlons  of  ISOO.OOO.OOO.  payable  In 
•  years. 

6.  Return  of  Petsamo  to  Russia. 

7  If  tbsas  eonditions  ars  accepted  the 
Soviet  OovfnuBMit  will  renounce  its  claim 
to  Hanfo  wltbout  compeuaatloo. 

TbtM  terms  do  not  embody  any  mere 
armltfUee  or  conditions  upon  which  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  only  Is  to  be  ef- 
f«eled.  On  the  contrary  they  embody 
flMl,  uncompromising  and  permanent 
conditions  of  peace.  Everyone  agrees 
upon  the  desirability  of  getting  Finland 
out  of  the  war.  But  ought  It  reasonably 
to  be  expected  that  this  small  country 
ought  to  agree  to  its  own  national  de- 
struction in  order  to  obtain  peace? 

The  Soviet  Union  has  completely  ig- 
nored the  Atlantic  Charter  in  its  peace 
negotiations  with  Finland.  Most  of  the 
major  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  as  reparations  and  bounda- 
ries, are  questions  which  involve  the  set- 
tlement of  permanent  peace.  All  such 
questions  ought  to  be  settled  at  a  peace 
conference  in  which  all  of  the  Allies  are 
represented. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  the  piecemeal  settlement  of 
International  problems  before  the  war 
Is  ended,  what  will  there  be  left  to  de- 
cide when  peace  finally  comes?  If  we 
do  not  adopt  a  uniform  pattern  during 
the  progress  of  this  war  by  which  the 
settlement  of  permanent  questions  will 
be  delayed  until  peace  finally  comes,  we 
will  be  circumvented  into  frustration  at 
the  final  peace  conference.  If  the  Rus- 
sians enter  into  peace  settlements  with 
the  Finns  and  other  .small  nations  dur- 
ing the  procress  of  the  war,  who  will  be 
In  a  position  to  challenge  such  settle- 
ments at  a  later  date,  even  though  they 
may  be  contrary  to  every  concept  of 
international  Justice  and  fairness? 

We  better  watch  our  step  from  now 
on.  Mr.  Soeaker.  or  we  may  find  that 
peace  settlements,  interim  agreements, 
unilateral  commitments  might  pave  the 
way  for  another  Versailles. 

I  hope  that  peace  w^ill  shortly  come 
between  the  Finns  and  the  Russians  in 
accordance  with  those  principles  of  com- 
mon fairness  and  justice  for  which  our 
boys  are  fighting  so  valiantly. 


The  Amercan  Flaf 
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Mr. 


Mr.    JENNINGS, 
following  splendid 
guished  mayor  of 
Honorable  E.  E 
I  am  glad  to  insert 
the  benefit  of  the  Ntition: 


A   great   American 
thoughtful  mind,  when 
not  a  flag  only.  bul 


whatever  may  be  Its  s;  mbol.  Its  Insignia,  he 
reads  chiefly  In  the  fla  the  government,  the 
ptlnciples,  the  truths,  |he  history  which  t)e- 
long  to  the  nation. 
"When  the  French  tricolor  rolls  out  on  the 

When    the    united 

ind  St.  Oeorge.  on  a 

the   banner  of   old 


wind    we    see    France 

crosses  of  St.  Andrew 

fiery   ground,  set   fort  i 

Xrgland,  we  see  not  t):  e  cloth  merely:  there 

rlaee  up  before  the  mli:  d  the  noble  aspect  of 


that  monarchy  which, 


Speaker,    the 

by  the  distin- 

K^oxviUe,  Tenn.,  the 

is  timely,  and 

in  the  Record  for 


&(  dress 


Pa  ton. 


las  well  said:  "The 
it  sees  a  nation's  flag. 
the  nation  Itself,  and 


nore  than  any  on  (he 


globe,  has  advanced  iu  I  anuer  for  liberty,  law, 
and  national  prosperity ." 

Wben  you  see  tlie  flai  of  America— the  flag 
of  freedom — you  env  ilon  13  small  f<nd 
sparsely  settled  colonl(  s  along  the  Atlsntic 
sesboard.  daring  to  fl  ;ht  that  they  might 
have  liberty  of  conscler  «  and  freedom  of  the 
mind  and  body  undei  law  and  right  and 
Justice. 

We  we  Washington  a:  id  his  committee  visit 
Betsy  Ross,  the  Quaker  seamstress,  with  their 
design  for  a  new  erabit  m  for  a  new  country, 
fighting  for  Its  very  Hi  e  and  existence.  We 
see  the  stripes  unfold,  the  stars  shine  forth 
In  all  their  glory,  the  i  lost  symmetrical  and 
the  most  beautiful  flag  in  the  world. 

We  see  the  Continei  tal  Congress,  on  the 
14th  of  June  1777.  pass  he  shortest  act  in  the 
history  of  the  world:  "/  esolved.  That  the  flag 
of  the  13  United  State  ;  be  13  stripes,  alter- 
nate red  and  white:  t  lat  the  l7nion  be  13 
stars,  white  In  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation." 

This  flag  of  ours  had  its  birth  In  the  trials 
and  tribulations,  the  st^  rm  and  stress  of  war; 
bathed  in  blood  and  tc  u-s.  It  shines  forth  a 
beacon  light  for  all  tb  •  oppressed  of  earth: 
It  is  the  world's  last,  bet  t  hope  for  democratic 
Ideals.  May  God  prot<ct  It  and  preserve  it 
Is  the  prayer  of  ever]  loyal  and  patriotic 
American. 

When  the  flag  was  b  t>rn.  this  Nation  had 
a  population  of  S.OOO.OC  0  souls;  now  it  has  a 
poptilatlon  of  136.000  000.  By  thrift  and 
courage,  persistency,  a  id  perseverance,  our 
ancestors  carried  that  Oag  across  the  great 
rivers,  over  the  waterleai  and  treeless  deserts, 
over  the  snow-covered  i  mountains,  and  In  250 
years  they  planted  that  flag  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

What  does  that  flag  stand  for?  It  stands 
for  freedom  of  speech,  i  nd  of  the  press,  trial 
by  Jury,  and  last  but  rot  least,  the  right  of 
religious  freedom.  And  right  here  let  me  pay 
sincere  and  frank  tribu  ;e  to  Roger  Williams, 
a  missionary  Baptist,  fa  r  his  brave  fight  that 
all  of  us  might  have  t  aia  liberty.  America 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitudi  to  Williams  and  the 
members  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  except 
to  see  that  we  do  not  lot  e  this  liberty. 

Quoting  again:  "It  'ras  no  holiday  flag 
gorgeously  emblazoned  for  gayety  or  vanity. 
It  Is  a  solonn  national  symbol.  It  is  not  a 
painted  rag.  It  is  a  wl  ole  national  history. 
It  is  the  Constitution.  t  ts  the  Government. 
It  Is  the  free  people  that  stand  in  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Coustltutl<  in." 


"Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  homa. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given: 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  In  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  that  falls  Iwfore  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  cur  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

T  t>elleve  in  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people;  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
Inseparable;  established  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and 
I    to  defend  It  against  all  enemies." 

— WilUom  Tyler  Page. 

Permit  me  to  quote  briefly  from  the  Man 
Without  a  Country:  "He  said:  'Look  in  my 
Bible,  Danforth.  when  I  am  gone,'  and  I  went 
away.  I  had  no  thotight  It  was  the  end.  I 
thought  he  was  tired  and  would  sleep.  I 
knew  he  was  !i«ppy.  and  I  wanted  htm  to  be 
alone. 

"But  In  an  hour  when  the  doctor  went  In 
fently.  he  found  that  Nolan  had  breathed  his 
life  away  with  a  smile.  He  had  Bometblng 
preaaed  cloae  to  hU  Ups.  It  was  hta  fatiitrl 
badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

"We  locked  in  hit  Bible,  and  there  was  a 
slip  of  paper  where  he  had  marked  the  text: 

"  "They  desire  a  country,  even  n  heavenly; 
wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God:  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a 
city.' 

"On  this  slip  of  paper  he  had  written: 

*•  'Bury  me  in  the  sea;  It  has  been  my  home 
and  I  love  it.  But  will  not  someone  set  up  a 
stone  for  my  memory  at  Fort  Adams  or 
Orleans  that  my  disgrace  may  not  be  more 
than  I  ought  to  bear?  Say  on  it:  "In  memory 
of  Philip  Nolan,  lieutenant  In  the  Army  of 
the  United  States.  He  loved  his  country  as 
no  other  man,  but  no  man  deserved  less  at 
her  hands. 

I  now  quote  from  Jacob  Riis'  incomparable 
book  The  Making  of  an  American: 

"I  have  told  the  story  of  the  making  of  an 
American.  There  remains  to  be  told  how  I 
found  out  that  he  was  made  and  finished  at 
last.  It  was  when  I  went  back  to  see  my 
mother  once  more  and.  wandering  about  the 
country  of  my  childhood's  memories,  I  had 
come  to  the  city  of  Elsinore.  There  I  fell  111 
of  a  fever  and  lay  many  weeks  In  the  home 
of  a  friend  upon  the  shore  of  the  beautiful 
Oresund.  One  day  when  the  fever  had  left 
me  they  rolled  my  bed  Into  a  room  overlook- 
ing the  sea.  The  sunlight  danced  upon  the 
waves;  the  distant  mountains  of  Sweden  were 
blue  against  the  horizon.  Ships  passed  under 
full  sail  up  and  down  the  great  waterway  of 
the  nations. 

"But  the  sunshine  and  the  peaceful  day 
bore  no  message  to  me.  I  lay  moodily  pick- 
ing at  the  coverlet— sick,  discouraged,  and 
sore— I  hardly  knew  why  myself.  Until  all 
at  once  there  sailed  past,  close  Inshore,  a  ship 
flying  at  the  top  the  flag  of  freedom,  blown 
out  on  the  breeze  until  every  star  In  It  shone 
bright  and  clear. 

"That  moment  I  knew.  Gone  were  Illness, 
discouragement,  and  gloom;  forgotten  weak- 
ness and  suffering,  the  caution  of  doctor  and 
nurse.  I  sat  up  In  bed  and  shouted,  laughed, 
and  cried  by  turns,  waving  at  the  flag  out 
there.  They  thought  I  had  lost  my  head, 
but  I  told  them  no.  thank  God.  I  had  found 
it  and  my  heart,  too,  at  last.  I  knew  then 
It  was  my  flag;  that  my  children's  home  waa 
mine,  indeed;  that  I  had  also  become  an 
American  In  truth.  And  I  thanked  God.  and. 
like  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  arose  from  my 
bed  and  went  home  healed." 
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It  Is  not  often  that  a  poet  is  a  preacher 
or  tbat  a  preacher  Is  a  poet,  but  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke  was  a  great  In  both  capacities.  In 
1907  he  spent  about  a  year  in  Europe;  he 
aaw  their  wonderful  Industries;  their  educa- 
tional and  banking  institutions;  he  gazed  In 
rapture  at  the  great  art  galleries.  Just  be- 
fore be  started  home  he  wrote  a  little  poem 
entitled  "America  for  Me,"  and  by  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  quote  briefly  from  It: 

*Oh,  London  Is  a  man's  town;  there's  power 

In  the  air; 
And  Paris  is  a  woman's  town,  with  flowers 

in  her  hatr. 
Tls  sweet  to  dream  in  Venice  and  It's  greet 

to  study  Rome, 
But  when  It  comes  to  Uvlng  there's  no  place 

like  home. 

"And  so  it's  home  again;  and  home  again; 
America  for  me. 

I  want  a  ship  that's  westward  bound  to 
plow  the  rolling  sea 

Tb  the  bleaaed  land  of  room  enotigh  be- 
yond the  ocean  bars. 

Where  the  air  Is  ftill  of  sunlight  and  the 
flag  la  full  of  stars." 


•         0.  W.  I.  IUm«i  HUtory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.EDROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  MOUSE  OP  RBPRK8ENTATIVIS 

Monday,  AprU  24.  1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  of  Wednesday,  April  19,  1944,  en- 
titled "O.  W.  L  Revises  History."  This 
editorial  comments  upon  the  history  of 
the  United  States  as  written  and  edited 
by  persons  unknown  and  distributed 
through  the  O.  W.  I.  to  the  Allied  Na- 
tions abroad.  I  am  confident  this  sort 
of  propaganda  by  the  O.  W.  L  does  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country.  The  editorial  elaborates 
on  this  conclusion: 

O.  W.  I.  REVISX8  HISTORY 

The  fantastic  document  entitled  "A  Hand- 
book of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,"  com- 
piled by  O.  W.  I.  for  distribution  abroad.  Is 
further  evidence  that  this  Federal  agency  Is 
dissipating  public  funds  for  partisan,  political 
purposes. 

The  people  of  America,  who  pay  the  costs 
of  publication  and  distribution  of  the  O.  W.  I. 
handbook,  are  indebted  to  Congressman 
Tabe«.  of  New  York,  and  the  New  York  Sun 
for  knowledge  of  its  contents.  Representa- 
tive Tabex  read  excerpts  into  the  Conaaa- 
sicNAL  RacoaD.  whereupon  the  Sun  moved 
heaven  and  earth.  In  Washington  and  New 
York,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a  copy  and  finally 
succeeded. 

The  book  purports  to  present  a  summary  of 
American  history  and  an  analysis  of  the 
American  Government  and  Its  mode  of  op- 
eration. It  goes  back  a  thousand  years  to  the 
voyage  of  Lelf  Erlcson.  yet  In  10  centuries 
O.  W.  I.  sycophants  And  only  2  women  worthy 
of  mention,  Jane  Addams  and  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. 

So  far  as  one  can  learn  from  the  handbook, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  only  President 
ever  Inaugurated  on  a  blustery  4th  of  March. 
In  1.000  years  only  the  following  "historic 
doc'^iments  and  speeches"  enriched  national 
philosophy:    Preamble   to   the  Constitution 


(but  not  the  Constitution  Itself).  Lincoln's 
Gettysbtirg  Address,  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points, 
nxmierous  speeches  by  President  Rooeerelt, 
and  one  by  HnntT  Waixscb. 

Washington  is  ignored  as  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Revolution  and  as  a  states- 
man. The  only  Revolutionary  oHeart  men- 
tioned are  John  Paul  Jones  and  British 
General  Cornwallls.  The  1.000  years  from 
Erlcson  to  Rooeerelt  consume  only  8  pages, 
the  remaining  13  years,  14  pages.  The 
C.  I.  O  gets  more  attention  than  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  The  O.  W.  I. 
historians  also  turn  facts  upside  down  by 
recounting  the  Federal  Government's  fight 
against  attempts  of  States  to  seize  tmlawful 
powers. 

In  this  age,  when  the  telegraph,  radio, 
and  airplane  make  possible  rapid  transmis- 
sion of  the  written  and  spoken  word  to  all 
parta  of  the  world,  propaganda  Is  a  pow- 
erful weapon.  It  Is  manifest  that  the  United 
States  has  an  inescapable  obligation  to  dis- 
tribute among  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
an  honest  exf>osltlon  of  its  history  and  its 
aspirations. 

The  influanoe  which  this  Nation  will  brln( 
to  bear  at  International  conferences  design  • 
ing  the  new  world  after  the  war  wiU  depand 
la  larga  measure  on  the  reapect  and  good  will 
«•  oommand  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  good 
will  can  be  won  by  our  deeds  and  t>y  dis- 
semination of  dexnooraUc  ideals  aad  ths  pre- 
cepu  of  world  peace.  But  we  do  nut  play 
fair  with  our  alUas  nor  the  peoples  uivder 
Hitler's  heel  who  look  to  ua  f or  freedom  by 
hitching  their  hopes  to  one  polltloal  paity 
through  Roosevelt  pauefyrlca. 


The  Late  Jeue  S.  Cottrell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or  NKW  TOaK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1944 

Mr.  PT'T.T.FR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den death  of  our  friend,  Jesse  S.  Cottrell, 
was  a  severe  blow  to  tills  House  and,  as 
each  day  goes  by,  his  presence  and  his 
reports  of  the  Washington  scene  are 
more  keenly  missed. 

A  newspaperman  of  unusual  skill,  he 
had  an  acquaintanceship  at  the  Capital 
second  to  none,  and  his  ability  to  find 
facts  and  to  report  them  with  crystal 
clear  exactness  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact. 

TTie  people  of  the  Thirty-second  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  loved  and  respected 
Jesse  Cottrell.  He  was  the  confidant 
of  many  and  accomplished  things  for 
them  which  touched  their  lives  In  a  most 
helpful  way. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  people  of 
the  Thirty-second  District  if  I  did  not 
pay,  in  their  name,  this  tribute  to  a 
great  newspaperman  and  one  of  the 
soundest  Americans  who  ever  served  the 
free  press  of  this  cotintry. 

With  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
would  also  like  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  editorial  on  the  death  of  Jesse 
Cottrell  which  appeared  March  25,  1944, 
In  the  very  able  Watertown  Times,  one 
at  the   many   outstanding   newspapers 


which  Mr.  Cottrell  represented  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent.    Said  the  TiaMa: 


Jesse  8.  Oottrell,  long-time 
correepondent  ot  thU  newspaper,  paaasa  away 
suddenly  tn  Washington.  His  name  and 
his  work  are  familiar  to  innumerable  per- 
sans  throughout  this  area.  He  was  not  only 
a  Washington  newspaper  writer  who  kept  our 
pcofde  in  dose  touch  with  important  natiooal 
events,  but  he  was  a  northern  New  Yatk  am- 
bassador at  large  without  portiollo  who 
looked  after  the  mterests  of  north  country 
people  in  Washington.  Persons  who  went 
from  this  area  to  Washington  on  bustDeaa, 
private  or  public,  consulted  Jaase  Cottrell. 
His  thoroughly  seasoned  knowledge  of 
Washington  was  always  avaUable  to  tbcnt 
and  thoe  was  no  sacrifice  be  would  not  naka 
to  assist  them.  Frequently  he  aeeampantad 
them  to  the  departmenu,  arranged  for  inter- 
views for  them  with  Senators.  Congress- 
men, and  others.  This  was  all  outside  his 
regular  work  as  a  newspaperman  but  he  did 
it  cheerfully  for  northern  New  Yotlc  paopla. 

Save  for  the  period  tn  the  1930*s,  wlwn 
he  was  American  Minister  to  Bolivia,  he  had 
been  in  newspaper  work  In  WasMagten  al« 
Duwt  oonttniaoualy  for  a  feneratkiD.  Be  went 
there  from  TMoaaae  as  a  young  aaaa.  flrst 
aa  a  aeoratary  le  a  Benator  and  gratfually 
he  moved  into  the  work  of  a  aprelal  eorrt* 
spondent  and  aa  such  be  developed  wall. 

Me  knew  nearly  everyone  of  laaportaMt  In 
Washington.  Mi  tmt  a  rare  fantftf  cC  M> 
membent«  baafepwnds  at  latflvMuala  Mm 
knaw  the  eoHHMltles  ot  norili 
alnwat  tmH^anm/tklj  aa  thawth  ha  had  IH 
bare  aad  had  ban  «^M«d  la  iwiypi 
hare  for  years.  Mratton  nearly  aay 
here  who  had  appeared  In  the  news,  and  ba 
had  eome  knowtadia  of  ibeBi.  The  Times 
had  no  more  tiMMbgb  aaaiar  than  he,  and 
this  over  a  long  period  at  yeara.  He  knew  < 
communities  thoroughly- and  our 
even  though  he  bed  not  lived  here. 

His  service  In  WadilngUm  began  before  the 
last  WorM  War  opened  in  1914.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  came  and  went;  administrations 
ran  their  course,  but  he  went  on  and  on.  His 
knowledge  of  puWlc  men  was  Intimate.  He 
knew  their  allnements  and  their  reactlora. 
They  all  called  him  Jess  or  Jiaees.  Employees 
had  confidence  In  him.  Public  men  would 
tell  him  all  and  rely  upon  his  discriminating 
good  aenae  to  present  the  facU  accurately 
and  well. 

He  was  a  kindly  man  and  a  friendly  man. 
He  had  warm  friends  everywhere.  froB  the 
Capitol  to  the  White  House  and  all  points 
between.  He  was  richly  endov.ed  with  Intui- 
tive good  JudgVKnt  and  common  aenae.  He 
could  penetrate  a  sham  quickly.  He  could 
see  truth  and  Justice  wherever  and  whenever 
It  appeared.  Withal  he  was  a  mellow  man. 
He  had  no  deep  dislikes  or  hstes. 

This  newspaper  feels  deeply  his  passing. 
We  know  our  readers  snd  those  of  our  people 
who  knew  hUn  in  WashlngtOB  WIU  miss  him. 
He  served  ail  oT  us  long  aai  weU.  His 
passing  ends  a  career  of  rich  service. 


Tkc  New  Ak  Liser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 


ATTVES 


or  HCW  BAMFBBOZ 

IN  TUB  BOUSE  OF  BMraBB 

Monday.  AprU  24.  1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  an  editoriai  which  ap« 
peared  in  the  Manchester  Union.  Man- 
chester, N.  H..  April  20, 1944: 


I 
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The  crOMlng  of  tbe  eontlxtent  by  the  giant 
Lockheed  Constellation  In  0  hours  and  68 
mlnutca  seems  almost  like  a  dream.  Nothing 
could  better  Indicate  the  degree  to  which 
commercial  aviation  has  profited  by  tbe  In- 
tMMive  study  of  planes  and  engines  that  has 
Moompanled  the  war. 

At  a  single  stroke  the  transcontinental  fly- 
ing time  (or  a  transport  plane  la  cut  from 
10  hours  and  33  minutes,  achieved  from  Los 
AnfslM  to  Washington  in  1935.  to  0  hours 
•ad  68  mlniitaa.  The  sustained  speed  of  365 
I  an  hour  was  an  actual  increase  of  133.4 
an  hour  over  tbe  321.0  sustained  speed 
of  1985. 

The  ConateUation.  moreover,  carried  17 
pcffaona  on  its  trial  trip  and  there  was  room 
for  40  more  to  have  luxury  accommodations. 
Aa  a  troop  transport,  the  ship  is  designed  to 
carry  100  soldiers  with  their  full  equipment. 
Hm  riUp  will  be  turned  over  for  Army  uans- 
port  UM  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  but 
aha  «M  dealgned  not  only  for  this  purpose, 
but  In  anticipation  of  the  Increased  commer- 
cial service  that  Is  certain  to  open  when  the 
war  Is  over. 

War  Is  a  grim  affair  and  not  one  to  be 
dealred  by  anyone.  But  l<^e  all  the  unpleas- 
ant aide  of  life  it  has  Its  compensations. 
One  of  these  Is  the  progreas  that  is  forced 
upon  IM  by  the  pressure  of  grim  necessity 

Moat  human  gains  have  been  made  under 
th*  pleasure  of  neceaslty.  Forced  to  meet 
crttiesl  situations  to  survive,  man's  Inven- 
tive genius  has  been  stimulated  to  a  point 
that  It  othervrlse  wotUd  not  have  reached. 
War  provides  one  of  these  clrltlcal  situations 
when  human  genius  miist  be  keyed  to  Its 
highest  point  to  survive. 

In  the  present  war.  tbe  race  to  win  effi- 
ciency In  the  air  has  been  a  vital  factor. 
Undv  tb»  preaaure  of  this  race,  planes  and 
•BglBM  hava  been  refined  and  perfected  at 
•a  asMslng  apaed.  As  a  result  when  the  war 
la  over,  aviation  will  be  found  to  have  made 
a  phenomenal  advance  that  otherwise  might 
bave  taken  many  yean  to  accomplish. 


Far  Eastern  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAM 

tn  Tta  HOUSE  OP  rkprjcsentativbs 
Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Lend-Lease  ex- 
tension bill  I  referred  to  three  memo- 
randa prepared  by  Carl  Neprud,  a  Wis- 
consin friend  of  mine  who  has  spent  the 
major  part  of  his  life  In  the  Par  East.  I 
declared  that  Neprud's  memoranda  were 
well  worth  embcdjrlng  in  the  Rscoro  for 
others  to  read.  In  touching  on  Japan's 
decision  to  move  southward  I  drew 
special  attention  to  a  pre-Pearl  Hartwr 
memorandum  which  was  sent  to  the 
President  under  cover  of  a  letter  dated 
July  9.  1940. 

As  win  be  seen  Neprud  strongly  urged 
that  more  naval  strength  be  thrown 
into  the  Singapore  «rea  so  as  not  to 
leare  the  door  open  permitting  the 
Japanese  to  come  south  and  pick  up  oil, 
rubber,  tin.  and  other  strategic  materials 
required  for  conducting  large  scale  war- 
fare. There  can  be  no  question  about  It, 
Instead  of  stopping  the  Japanese  in  the 
Solomons  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  sUHH>ed  them  at  Singapore.    Also, 


as  pointed  out  In  the 
Japanese  would  then 
to  have  captured 
Burma  Road. 

The   memorandum 
letter  read  as  follows: 

Hat 

Washington. 
Hon.  FiamcuH  D. 


E  lemorandum,  the 

n  >t  have  been  able 

Burn  a  and  closed  the 


ind  its  covering 

kOAMS  Houss, 
.  C,  July  9.  1940. 
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Mt  Dkab  Ma.  PazsioxN" 
hereto  a  memorandum 
tance  to  the  democracies 
trol  of  tbe  Singapore  are< . 
In  my  opinion,  three 
namely: 

1.  Preventing  an 
channel  from  being 
Povrers. 

a.  Preventing  the  cloel^ 
munlcation  line  through 
In  keeping  Japan  begged 

3.  Preventing  such 
British  Empire  as  India. 
Australia,  and  New  Zeala4d 
dependent  In  some 
for  their  defense — being 
domination  by  Japan  ant 

With  our  fieet  In  the 
that  part  of  It — possibly 
sufficient — be  based  on 
derstanding  being  arrlvec 
British  and  Netherlands 
ments  that  should  an 
fleet  could  use  both  the 
baya  naval  bases,  where 
with  the  existing  British 
and  air  forces.     It  would 
there  first  instead  of  letting 
In  to  establish  a  hornets 
from  which  it  would  be 
them. 

The  move  could  be 
tlonary  measure  dealgnat 
Philippines  and  our  trad  i 
general  area,  and  so  woi  Id 
against  any  particular  pofrer 

Copies  of  this 
to  Col.  Prank  Knox  and  Mi 
your  recent  nominees 
peats,   and   to  Secretarii 
genthau. 

Respectfully  youn. 


R008E\ELT, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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)f  maintaining  con- 
Briefly  there  are, 
points  at  stake. 
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CONTKOI,    Of    THS 

Having  lived  In  the 
last  37  years  and,  besides 
extensively   In   other 
bave    had    an   opportunity 
tlona — particularly  those 
elgn  trade   and   Internet  onal 
to  form  some  views,  some 
permlaalon,  I  ahould  llk4 
for  consideration.     The 
tlcularly  in  mind  at  this 
the  importance  of  the 
world  struggle  now  waging 

It  la  heartening  to 
not  deserting   the  Paclfik 
that  there  can  be  no  qui  at! 
as  the  British  Navy  la  fuilctlo 
in  the  Atlantic,  then  the 
lean  Pleet  is  in  the  Paclfli 

Pully  desirous  of  explo  ting 
which  has  developed  by 
Prench   armies   In   Europ  i 
preoccupation    In   home 
tiu-ned     her     eyes 
terma  of  Prench  Indochina 
Indies,  and  contiguous 
mentioned  specifically. 
at  present  the  only  country 
In  a  poeltlon  to  keep 
upon  such  an  adventure 
my  opinion,  has  It  in 
without    being    Involved 
Japan  has  been  slowed 
atatementa  made  by  your 
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Important   world-trade 
dev^oped  for  the  Axis 

of  China's  com- 

Burma,  ao  essential 

lown. 

imp  )rtant  units  of  the 

l4alaya.  South  Africa, 

I — all  of  which  are 

upon  Singapore 

>xpoeed  to  possible 

the  Axis  Powers. 

,  It  is  suggested 
a  third  would  be 
Manila  with  an  un- 
at  with  both  the 
Indies  Govem- 
e^ergency  arise  our 
ngapore  and  Sura- 
could  cooperate 
Dutch  sea,  land. 
be  a  case  of  being 
the  Japanese  get 
nest  of  their  own 
llfflcult  to  dislodge 

ann^imced  as  a  precau- 

to  safeguard  the 

channels  in  that 

not  be  directed 
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Henry  L.  Stimson, 

Cabinet    defense 
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East  during  the 

having  traveled 

of  the  world,  I 

to  study   condl- 

pertalnlng  to  for- 

politics — and 

3f  which,  with  your 

to  bring   forward 

tl^oughts  I  have  par- 
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Singapore  area  In  the 


the  situation 

he  collapse  of  the 
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iraters.  Japan  haa 

rd — talking     In 

the  Dutch  Kaat 

t(  rritorles  yet  to  ba 

would  seem  that 

which  Is  really 

from  entering 

America — ^who,  In 

power  to  do  It 

In    war.     So   far. 

up  by  the  timely 

Secretary  of  State, 


Mr.  Hull,  on  each  and  every  occasion  that 
Japan's  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Arlta.  has  seen 
fit  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  different  terri- 
tories to  the  south  of  China.  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  consideration  the  thought  that 
what  would  definitely  check  Japan  In  her 
aggressive  designs  southward  would  be  mov- 
ing part  of  our  fieet — possibly  a  third  would 
be  sufficient — from  Hawaii  to  the  Philip- 
pines— at  the  same  time  arriving  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  both  the  British  and 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Governments  where- 
by In  case  of  need  we  might  use  both  the 
Singapore  and  Surabaya  naval  bases.  We 
would  then  be  assured  of  being  In  the  happy 
poaltion  of  being  there  first.  The  tables 
would  be  reversed  with  respect  to  Japan. 
Thus,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  instead 
of  our  fleet  being  in  the  awkward  position 
of  having  to  think  In  terms  of  going  far 
afield  from  Its  bases  and  entering  a  hornets' 
nest,  as  It  were,  in  Japanese  waters,  the  Japa- 
neae  Fleet  would  have  to  consider  whether  It 
would  be  prepared  to  leave  Its  main  base  at 
Sasebo  and  ventiue  some  thousands  of  miles 
away  to  put  Itself  Into  a  hornets'  nest  In  the 
Manila,  Singapore,  Surabaya  area,  where  in 
addition  to  our  units  there  would  be  sub- 
stantial British  and  Dutch  forces — land,  sea, 
and  air. 

Surely  the  democracies  must  realize  that 
the  time  has  come  when  they  can  no  longer 
stand  on  ceremony — at  least  vls-ii-vls  one 
another.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  valid 
reason  why  democracies  should  always  be  late. 
Letting  Japan  move  part  of  her  fleet  Into 
that  area  first — thereby  creating  a  second 
Japanese  hornets'  nest — would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, be  most  dangerotis  for  the  democracies. 
There  would  then  be  the  danger  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Italian  Navies  linking  up  to 
permit  the  Important  raw  materials  obtain- 
able from  Malaya,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
China,  and  other  nearby  territories  to  flow  to 
the  Axis  Powers. 

Not  only  Is  control  of  the  Singapore  area 
vital  from  the  point  of  view  of  not  permit- 
ting the  aggressors  In  Europe  from  obtaining 
an  important  avenue  for  the  development  of 
their  commerce,  but  If  the  Axis  Powers  suc- 
ceed In  overcoming  British  resistance  on  and 
aroimd  the  British  Isles,  then  maintenance  of 
the  British  dominions  overseas  which,  In 
reality,  constitute  the  British  Empire  Itself, 
rests  In  large  measure  on  whether  or  not 
Britain  has  control  of  Singapore — the  base 
which  is  so  uniquely  situated  with  respect  to 
such  important  units  of  the  Empire  as  India, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Malaya. 

I  think  history  would  record  it  as  a  stu- 
pendous error  were  we  to  permit  Japan  to 
maintain  her  bluff  to  the  extent  that  she 
succeeds  in  this,  her  next  great  adventure. 

In  my  opinion,  Japan  would  not  dare  to 
attempt  to  take  over  those  regions  by  force 
wert  part  of  otir  navy  In  those  waters — with 
two  such  strong  naval  bases  as  Singapore  and 
Surabaya  from  which  to  operate  should  neces- 
sity dictate.  Japan  Is  overextended  now. 
After  3  years  of  flghtlng  she  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  defeating  China,  her  gold  supply  is 
about  exhausted,  and  her  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining war  materials  Is  gradually  being 
lessened — especially  with  the  power  recently 
conferred  by  act  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  articles  considered  essential  for 
our  own  defense.  Japan  continues,  however, 
to  put  up  a  bold  front — speaking  with  a  voice 
far  beyond  her  power. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  defeat  China. 
Japan's  Armies  have  been  spread  out  over  a 
wide  area  and  are  now  bogged  down  with  no 
graceful  retreat  in  sight.  The  Chinese  Armies 
Instead  of  getting  weaker  have,  in  reality, 
become  stronger.  They  have  learned  mora 
about  conducting  warfare  and  are  more  ef- 
fective In  the  fleld  today  than  they  wera 
when  the  war  first  started.  In  fact,  tha 
democracies  of  the  vrorld  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  China  for  the  fight  she  has  been  wag- 
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Ing  against  aggressive  Japan  these  last  3  years. 
The  maintenance  of  a  free  China  is  of  great 
Importance  to  the  cause  of  the  democracies. 
Control  of  the  Singapore  area  will  permit 
continued  commiuiication  with  China  via 
Burma,  thus  assuring  that  Chinese  resistance 
will  go  on.  China's  almost  inexhaxistlble 
manpower  and  the  vastneas  of  her  territory 
are  Important  factors  in  wearing  down  the 
Japanese,  but  they  are  not  enough  In  them- 
selves. A  continual  flow  of  war  equipment  la 
neceasary,  which  requirea  that  supply  routes 
remain  <H>an. 

Such  a  movement  of  part  of  otir  fleet  need 
not  be  announced  as  aimed  against  Japan. 
It  could  be  declared  that  the  additional  unite 
have  been  detailed  to  the  BAanlla  area  to  give 
added  protection  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  to  safeguard  the  trade  channels  through 
which  flow  the  bulk  of  our  requlremente  In 
rubber,  tin,  and  some  other  producte.  It 
could  be  a  precautionary  meas\ire  against  any 
aggressive  designs  on  the  part  of  any  power 
or  group  of  powers  and  hence  not  necessarily 
against  Japan.  We  would  need  make  no 
statement  except  to  say  that  the  serious  po- 
litical situation  In  the  world  necessitates  that 
we  take  appropriate  measures  to  protect  our 
Intereste  In  that  general  area. 

I  might  add  that  I  quite  realize  that  mov- 
ing part  of  our  fleet  might  conceivably  go 
coimter  to  a  more  or  leas  fixed  policy  of 
having  our  fleet  operate  as  one  unit.  There 
is  the  thotight,  however,  that  the  whole  fleet 
would  continue  to  be  In  the  one  ocean,  and 
that  the  fleet's  two  unite  would  be  so  situ- 
ated with  respect  to  the  Japanese  Fleet  that 
they  could  cooperate  effectively  should  any 
hostilities  arise. 

Washiwgton,  D.  C,  July  9,  1940. 


India-Cbina  Air  Route :  Need  of  Large 
Transport  Planes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  lacHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
plea  which -I.  made  a  few  days  ago  for 
larger  transport  planes  for  use  on  the 
Assam-China  air  route,  I  referred  to  sev- 
eral memoranda  prepared  by  Carl  Neprud 
relating  specifically  to  this  very  subject, 
which  In  my  opinion  should  go  Into  the 
Record.  In  his  long  stay  in  the  Par  East, 
Neprud  has  had  a  unique  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  transportation 
conditions  in  Assam,  Burma,  and  China. 

In  his  memorandum  written  in  March 
1943,  Neprud  strongly  urged  that  greater 
use  should  be  made  of  the  India-China 
air  route,  now  China's  only  line,  so  that 
Clilnas  resistance  can  be  strengthened, 
especially  as  regards  air  power  by  which 
that  great  tactician.  General  Chennault, 
and  his  American  and  Chinese  airmen 
are  producing  such  astounding  results  on 
but  a  trickle  of  supplies.  Tbe  memo- 
randum reads: 

UKMOaANOTTM 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  America  re- 
gards Japan  as  public  enemy  No.  1.  Thla 
I  think  has  been  borne  out  ever  alnce  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  more  particularly  In  recent 
weeks  by  the  resulte  shown  In  Gallup  polls 
and  by  the  views  expressed  by  Members  of 
Oongraii  In  both  Houses  at  the  time  th» 
lend-lease  extension  bill  was  up  for  passage. 


I  In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  am  not  overstating 
tbe  case  wb$n  I  say  that  there  Is  unanimous 
feeling  In  Congress  that  every  effort  ahould 
be  made  to  assist  China  and  our  own  foreaa 
operating  In  the  Pacific  area  against  Japcm. 
On  the  floor  of  Congresa,  In  the  press,  and 
over  the  radio  we  constantly  hear  the  earnest 
desire  expressed  that  more  aid  should  be  sent 
to  China. 

Mere  expressions  of  opinion,  however,  will 
not  produce  the  necessary  aid — the  fact  of 
the  matter  la  that  aid  can  be  sent  to  China. 
I  fear  that  many  people  believe  that  nothing 
can  be  done  until  the  Btirma  Road  Is  re- 
opened. However  useful  it  Is  to  have  this 
other  avenue  to  reach  China,  there  Is  no  need 
of  waiting  for  the  realization  of  that  event 
before  sending  more  supplies  to  our  ally  in 
the  Par  East.  Practically  all  the  supplies 
entering  China  today  are  sent  In  over  the 
India  air  route  from  upper  Assam  to  China. 
The  amount  of  goods  shipped  can  be  expand- 
ed by  the  addition  of  more  transport  planes 
and  the  building  of  additional  airfields  in 
upper  Assam.  Many  people  do  not  realize 
that  supplies  can  be  sent  from  New  York  to 
Chungking  by  water  for  the  entire  Journey 
except  for  a  hop  of  approximately  550  miles 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Brahma- 
putra in  upper  Aasam  to  Sulfu  (Ipin)  or 
Kiatlng  (Loshan)  on  the  upper  Yangtze. 
Each  new  month  sees  an  increased  amount 
of  supplies  being  sent  to  China  by  this 
route.  With  America  producing  ever  larger 
numbers  of  transport  planes,  it  would  seem 
that  it  Is  but  a  matter  of  assigning  more  of 
such  planes  to  that  part  of  the  world  to 
strengthen  tbe  military  position  in  China, 
which  is  the  only  territory  under  iJlied  con- 
trol at  present  from  which  air  attacks  can 
conveniently  be  made  upon  Japaneae  lnd\is- 
try  and  power  unite  in  Japan  proper,  and  on 
Japan's  communication  lines  to  China  and 
to  Japcm's  newly  acquired  empire  to  the 
south. 

The  Importance  of  this  point  of  attack  has 
been  recognized  by  our  high  command  only 
recently  by  placing  General  Chennault  in 
charge  of  a  separate  Army  air  force  command 
in  China.  Aside  from  carrying  out  air  raids 
over  Japanese  controlled  territories.  General 
Chennault's  air  forces  will.  If  properly 
strengthened,  be  able  to  give  material  sup- 
port to  China's  Armies  who  are  engaged  in 
fighting  Japanese  troops  over  a  front  of  acme 
2.000  and  riore  miles.  In  fact.  Increased  air 
power  may  t)c  sufllcient  to  enable  the  Chlneee 
forces  to  break  into  a  general  offensive  which 
as  It  develops  may  succeed  In  driving  the 
Japanese  Armies  out  of  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

With  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
In  aviation  and  the  plans  that  are  now  being 
carried  out  with  respect  to  development  of 
ever  larger  and  larger  transport  planes  by 
such  men  as  Kaiser,  Hlgglns,  Dotiglas.  Jcrtin- 
■on  of  Boeing's,  and  others,  there  la  no  doubt 
but  what  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  phaae 
In  transportation  history.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  found  cheaper  when  new  transportation 
routes  are  required  across  rugged,  rough, 
mountainous  country  to  Inaugurate  aerial 
routes  instead  of  building  motor  roads  or 
railroads. 

Even  railroads  and  highways  have  their 
limitations.  The  Burma  Road,  for  instance, 
was  limited  In  what  It  was  capable  of  deliver- 
ing to  China  and  was  expensive.  The  rail 
system  in  Burma,  even  before  the  war  when 
functioning  normally,  was  wholly  Inadequate 
for  supplying  the  war  needs  of  China.  At 
no  time  would  more  than  80.000  tons  ever 
reach  Lashlo.  the  terminal  of  the  Burma  Road 
in  Burma,  by  rail,  and  the  largest  amount 
that  ever  reached  Kunming,  at  the  end  of 
the  Road,  in  any  1  month  was  17,000  tons. 
The  average  tonnage  was,  of  course,  much 
lower  than  that,  probably  10,000  tons,  and  a 
large  portion  of  that  amount  was  gaaoUne 
required  for  moving  war  equipment  to  other 
polnU  like  Chimgklng,  which  Is  another  700 


milea  further.  The  total  haul  from  Rangooa 
by  rail  and  throi^out  to  Cbungkinc  la  ap- 
proximately 2,000  milea.  Aside  from  tlM  fact 
that  both  the  railway  and  the  highway  are 
limited  in  what  they  can  carry  even  in 
normal  times,  it  to  safe  to  aay  tliat  even  If 
they  are  recaptured,  it  will  be  a  long  tlma 
before  they  wUl  be  able  to  carry  anything  ap- 
proaching the  amounte  carried  in  the  montns 
Immediately  preceding  the  war.  Miich  of 
the  railways'  rolling  stock  waa  no  doubt 
destroyed  by  the  Allied  annlea  htfore  they 
left  Burmese  soil,  and  in  the  event  the  Jap- 
anese are  driven  out  at  Burma  and  weatern 
Yunnan,  one  can  expect  that  they  will  leave 
very  little  rallviray  equipment  and  very  few 
trucks  for  vise  on  the  highway.  The  chances 
are,  too.  that  bridgea  will  be  destroyed,  and 
at  least  as  far  as  the  bridge  over  the  Gobtlck 
Gorge  Is  concerned,  that  will  be  a  serious 
matter,  as  the  work  of  rebuilding  such  a 
bridge  Is  an  engineering  feat  which  will  taka 
considerable  time  to  complete. 

By  the  addition  of  more  large  transport 
planes  to  the  fleet  operating  from  upper  As- 
sam, it  should  soon  be  possible  to  deliver 
lO.OCO  tons  every  month  at  an  airport  like 
Suifu  on  the  Yangtze  River,  from  which  the 
supplies  could  be  floated  on  down  the  river 
to  Wanshien  and  other  points  by  native 
Junks  and  small  steamers.  To  increase  that 
amount  would  be  largely  a  matter  at  In- 
creasing the  number  at  transport  planes. 
Less  than  25  miles  from  the  airport  in  upper 
Assam  there  is  an  oil  Iteld,  and  with  a  re- 
finery which  Is  capable  of  producing  by  the 
addition  of  ethyl  the  quality  of  aviation 
gasoline  sufflciently  high  in  octane  content 
to  fuel  transport  plsnes.  As  the  hop  to  air- 
ports in  China  la  leea  than  600  miles,  trans- 
port planes  can  carry  sufficient  gasolme  in 
their  Unka  for  their  return  Journey. 

It  is  only  nattiral  that  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle  every  person  or  every  nation  Is 
thinking  about  his  or  her  own  security,  and 
everyone  will  regard  whatever  struggle  there 
Is  on  one's  own  doorstep  aa  being  the  most 
important  one  requiring  solution.  One  must 
not  blame  Mr.  Churchill  too  much  for  feeimg 
strongly  that  Hitler  must  be  disposed  of  first 
before  anytlilng  much  Is  done  In  tbe  Far 
East,  even  though  It  is  necessary  to  allow 
several  years  to  elapse  in  the  proceas.  The 
Chinese,  of  course,  cannot  be  blamed  If  they 
feel  that  the  struggle  on  their  doorstep  Is  a 
moat  vital  concern,  and  certainly  when  one 
reflecte  on  how  they  have  fought  their 
strong,  aggressive  neighbor  these  &Vt  yaara. 
and  how  they  have  suffered  in  their  effort 
to  remain  a  free  people,  one  cannot  blame 
them  for  expecting  to  receive  something 
more  than  1  »/i  percent  of  our  lend-lease  out- 
put. 

When  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  aha 
planted  the  war  of  tbe  Pacific  directly  on  our 
doorstep.  The  people  of  thU  country  feel 
that  It  Is  our  wstf.  "  On  that  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  there  Is  absolute  unity. 
The  country  la  undoubtedly  prepared  to  pro- 
duce the  best  war  effort  In  meeting  the  men- 
ace from  Japan.  I  greaUy  fear  that  for  us  to 
mark  time  in  the  Pacific  for  several  yeara 
whUe  we  continue  to  throw  practicaUy  all  of 
oiu-  support  to  Etirope  will  not  help  to  pro- 
mote the  best  possible  war  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  would  seem 
that  maximum  resulte  can  be  attained  If  we 
conduct  an  offensive  war  against  Japan  at 
the  same  time  aa  we  are  giving  strong  sup- 
port in  the  Buiopean  theater.  Tbe  Japanese 
must  not  be  given  Ume  to  consolidate  their 
position.  Time  is  definitely  on  Japan's  side, 
and  she  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  have  It  work  In  her  favor. 

If  no  strong,  effective  opposition  la 
against  the  Jspaoaae,  tbe  people  now 
bar  control  are  spt  to  believe  that  thetr  only 
hope  Is  to  cooperate  with  Japan.  Irea  ih« 
Chinese  in  oeeupled  China  may  nlUaatsly 
come  to  feel  that  the  Japanias  siiMlsa  and 
the  Wang  Chlng-Wel  regime  in  Hanktag  ha*s 
come  to  suy.  and  that  the  best  thine  U>  dv 
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fc  to  eoopermt*  with  them.  By  supplying 
Oenml  Chennault  with  more  air  power,  be 
will  b*  able  by  periodic  raids  throughout  the 
•r«*  and  in  Hong  Kong.  Indochina. 
I  fllwwticra,  to  show  to  the  people  of  these 
territories  that  military  opposition  does  exist 
•tnl  that  there  is  some  hope  of  their  eventu- 
ally being  released  from  their  bondage.  That 
In  my  opinion  Is  the  best  propaganda  this 
country  baa  to  offer. 

Cau.  NcravD. 
Coon  Vaixxt,  Wn..  March  25^  1943, 


QiiBa  Theater  of  Operations :  Need  of 
More  Supplies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHICAM 

IN  TRB  HOUSE  OP  RJBPRB8ENTATIVXS 

Monday.  April  24,  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
recent  discussion  of  China's  supply  prob- 
lem, I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several 
memoranda  prepared  by  Carl  Nepnid. 
who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  far  eastern  situation.  In  a  memo- 
randum written  November  15,  1943.  and 
headed:  "Question  of  supplies:  Where 
a  httle  can  do  a  lot,"  Neprud  .stresses  the 
need  of  increasing  the  volume  carried 
"over  the  hump"  to  China  for  assisting 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces  and 
Chennault's  Fourteenth  Army  Air  Corps. 
While  it  is  appreciated  that  every  com- 
mander wherever  he  is  located — in  the 
Pacific  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world — 
will  continue  to  press  for  more  and  more 
materials  to  be  sent  in  his  direction,  still 
it  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  commanders 
of  any  other  Pacific  areas  will  begrudge 
General  Chennault  some  additional  sup- 
plies— in  view  of  the  great  damage  he  is 
inflicting  on  the  Japanese  communica- 
tion lines,  airfields,  and  so  forth,  within 
Japan's  inner  zone.  With  such  striking 
results  being  achieved  by  the  trickle  of 
supplies  now  being  sent  in  by  the  Assam 
air  route,  it  would  seem  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  protect  that  route  and 
to  Increase  the  amount  flown  In,  thereby 
enftt)llng  General  Chennault  to  make 
greater  use  of  China's  air  bases  with  cor- 
respondingly greater  effect  on  the 
enemy'.s  Inner  defenses  and  commimica- 
tion  lines.  Naturally,  whatevtr  damage 
is  done  to  Jap«n  in  this  area  will  serve 
to  lighten  the  tuk  on  Japan's  distant 
perimeter. 

If  China  were  not  in  this  war  one  can 
be  quite  sure  that  we  would  be  plead- 
ing with  her  to  permit  us  to  use  her  bases 
•o  that  we  could  more  easily  attack  the 
Japanese  homeland  and  the  communi- 
cation lines  southward.  The  importance 
of  China's  geographical  position  on  Ja- 
pan's flank  would  then  perhaps  be  a 
whole  lot  clearer  to  tu  than  It  is  now. 

Hie  mcsDoraodimi  reads  as  follows: 


9»M  ■fwiBBii   THxana   or  orounoj  _     

now  or  srrrun:  wxm  a  umm  caw  bo 
a  LOT 

On  pagt  ea  of  October  1.  IMS.  I«u«  of 
th*  United  State*  Mevt  the  following  item 
appears:  ^ 
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"a«n.  Douglas  MacA  thur  Is  protesting 
what  looks  to  him  to  be  a  dlverslqp  of  avail- 
able materials  from  his  i  ctlve  war  theater  to 
what  now  is  an  inactive  and  long-range  the- 
ater of  operations,  in  Bui  ma.  There  are  signs 
that  Oeneral  MacArthur  s  attitude  Is  not  far 
out  of  line  with  some  Jnlted  States  naval 
opinion." 

It  would  seem  only  r  atural  that  General 
MacArthur.  having  beet  driven  out  of  the 
PhUlpplnes.  should  regard  the  recapture  of 
thoae  Islanda  as  the  first  important  move  in 
the  Pacific  area.  Llkew  se.  one  might  rea- 
sonably expect  that  froi  i  the  point  of  view 
of  Lord  Mountbatten  an(  i  the  British  In  gen- 
eral, no  step  can  be  of  n  ore  urgent  a  nature 
In  the  far-eastern  field  of  operations  than 
the  recapture  of  Singapore,  which  occupies 
such  a  unique  position- -from  a  natural  de- 
fense point  of  view — wi  :h  respect  to  many 
important  units  of  the  I  rltlsh  Empire.  One 
must  also  not  blame  Gi  neral  Stllwell  if  he 
should  believe  that  no  nove  of  any  conse- 
quence should  precede  th  t  recapture  of  Burma 
from  which  b«  and  hh  gallant  men  were 
driven  out. 

One  need  not  be  an  ai  ithorlty  on  military 
matters  to  realize  that  to  carry  out  even 
one  of  these  enterprises  will  require  strong 
sea  power,  large.  weU-e<  ulpped  land  forces, 
and  huge  air  armadas,  nc  t  to  mention  moun- 
tains of  supplies  of  all  k.  nds.  And  speaking 
of  supplies,  a  large  part  of  them  require  to 
be  transported  half-way  around  the  world 
either  from  the  west  or  »8t  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. It  would  seem  thai  any  strategic  plan 
which  has  shown  that  i1  has  merit  and  ad- 
mits of  expansion  in  a  comparatively  easy 
manner  and  without  the  employment  of  huge 
forces — air,  land,  or  se  i — requiring  to  be 
trimsported  from  the  otti  sr  side  of  the  world 
might  reasonably  be  gh  en  greater  support 
than  has  heretofore  be<  n  allowed.  I  have 
reference  to  the  great  \  ork  being  done  by 
General  Chennault  and  1  i.s  Fourteenth  Army 
Air  Corps,  and  the  Chinese  Air  Forces  which 
are  cooperating  with  bin  i. 

Any  man  who  has  hac  an  (H>portunlty  to 
study  the  military  situation  In  the  Par  East 
first  hand  has  come  back  loud  in  his  praises 
of  General  Chennault  a  id  his  small  force. 
As  Senator  Richa«d  Russi  xl  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  render  ng  a  report  to  his 
colleagues  on  what  he  ha<  found  on  his  world 
tour  of  American  battle  f:  ontp:  "In  my  opin- 
ion. General  Chennault  s  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  soldiers  that  thi  i  war  has  produced. 
With  an  Incredibly  small  number  of  effective 
airplanes,  he  Is  contrlbut  ng  greatly  to  keep- 
ing China  a  factor  In  the  war.  Certainly  no 
man  has  ever  done  more  t  Ith  so  little.  •  •  • 
It  is  requiring  a  superhiman  effort  to  fur- 
nish General  Chennault'i  air  forces,  but  the 
maintenance  of  air  bases  In  China  Is  of  such 
great  Importance  that  w(  should  attack  the 
problem  of  supplying  him  with  redoubled 
vigor." 

In  his  last  biennial  eport.  released  on 
September  8.  1M3.  Gen.  C  .  C.  Uarshall.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  United  Sis  tes  Army,  said  with 
respect  to  the  Importai  ce  of  the  present 
supply  routs  to  China: 

The  first  Oil  l»t  of  the  air  fsrry 

command  Into  China  ovsi  the  Himalayas  was 
completed  6  days  later.  Moving  personnel, 
equipment,  gasoline,  and  other  supplies  over 
ths  mountains  into  China  following  lu  trans- 
portation by  ssa  and  sir  1  alf-way  around  ths 
globs  Imposed  an  un|  irallelsd  logistical 
problem. 

"The  operations  of  our  air  forces  In  India. 
Burma,  and  in  China  h  ild  In  that  region 
Japancss  alrplanss  whlcl  i  might  have  been 
employed  elsewhere;  losws  were  Inflicted  on 
the  enemy's  air  force.  6et  ots.  and  communi- 
cations; and.  most  Impor  ant  of  all.  Chtness 
morals  was  greatly  stimulated  by  this  evi- 
dence of  America's  tet  ntton  to  support 
China  In  every  way  poaslt  Is. 

"TiJsrs  hsTs  gradually  i  ievelopcd  since  the 
summer    of    IMa    Ibstm  singly    tfestrvictivs 


bomber  attacks  over  Burma  and  out  of  China 
with  targets  from  Hopel  to  French  Indochina, 
including  Hainan  Island.  The  enemy's  re- 
taliatory attacks  have  also  been  repulsed  with 
astonishingly  heavy  losses  to  his  flyers.  Day 
by  day  the  power  of  oiir  air  offensive  in  these 
regions  is  growing,  and  forcing  a  dispersion 
of  Japanese  means  along  their  southern 
front,  extending  from  Burma  5.500  miles  to 
the  Solomon  Islands,  to  meet  our  attacks, 
which  are  Involving  them  In  losses  so  de- 
structive as  to  threaten  the  maintenance 
of  their  air  power  and  the  efDciency  of  their 
sea  forces." 

Hardly  a  day  passes  but  the  papers  carry 
official  reports  of  exploits  of  General  Chen- 
nault's American  and  Chinese  flyers  in  which 
they  have  done  damage  to  Japanese  com- 
munication lines  along  China's  coast  or  on 
the  Yangtze  River,  or  have  rained  bombs  on 
power  stations,  cement  plants,  colliers,  and 
other  useful  war  adjuncts  in  occupied  China. 
Hong  Kong,  or  Indochina.  In  addition,  this 
small  air  force  operating  from  bases  in  China 
is  playing  an  Important  role  In  the  support 
of  China's  armies  on  the  2,000-mile  front, 
enabling  units  not  only  to  repel  attacks 
launched  by  the  Japanese  but  In  several  In- 
stances, notably  a  recent  one  in  the  rlce-bowI 
area  below  Ichang,  to  launch  an  offensive, 
albeit  of  a  minor  nature.  The  point  which 
should  be  stressed,  however,  is  that  with  so 
much  being  accomplished  with  so  little,  it 
would  seem  highly  advisable  to  study  the 
possibility  of  increasing  the  aid  in  that  direc- 
tion and  accomplishing  a  great  deal  more. 

While  the  grand  strategy  may  have  been 
mapped  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  launch- 
ing a  wide  plncer  movement  with  MacArtbur's 
forces  moving  north  and  west  and  Moimt- 
batten's  units  moving  east  to  points  on  the 
Malayan  Peninsula  with  a  view  to  playing 
havoc  with  the  enemy's  communication  lines 
to  the  rich  Netherlands  Indies  from  which 
Japan  gets  the  bulk  of  her  oil  and  other  Im- 
portant requirements  for  war,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  such  an  ambitious  program 
from  the  point  of  view  of  men,  ships,  planes, 
material,  and  all  manner  of  supplies,  requir- 
ing enormotu  expeditions,  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive venture  and  in  view  of  the  strength 
of  air  and  other  forces  which  the  enemy  no 
doubt  has  concentrated  in  that  natural  hor- 
net's nest  may  even  Involve  some  risk  of 
faUure. 

The  formulation   of  sound   strategy  pre- 
sumably revolves  around  the  idea  of  doing 
the  greatest  damage  to  the  enemy  at  the 
smallest  losses  to  one's  self.     According  to 
Winston  Churchill  that   Is   the  reason   why 
Britain   and   America   have   so   far   not   at- 
tempted   any    invasion    across    the   channel 
but  have  preferred  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
in  that  theater  to  bombing  operations  against 
Germany's  industrial  cities,  her  transporta- 
tion lines,  and  her  airports  and  other  mili- 
tary establlshmenu.    As  Churchill  Indicated, 
such  a  procedure  might  produce  the  desired 
result  With  a  great  saving  of  men.  ships,  and 
material.    One  might  reasonably  ask.  Has  not 
Osneral  Chennault  established  by  ths  dam- 
age hs  has  done  to  ths  enemy's  transporta- 
tion Unes.  Wharves,  docks,  industrial  plants, 
air  bases,  and  troop  concentrations  at  such 
low  cost  either  In  initial  supply  of  planes, 
bombs,  oil.  and  other  materials  used,  or  in 
actual  losses  susUlned  that  serious  considera- 
tion might  reasonably  be  given  to  the  idea 
of  using  the  Assam  air  routs  to  a  miKh 
greater  extent  than  it  is  used  at  present?   No 
doubt  each  succeeding  quarter  ebows  some 
increase  over  ths  previous  quarter  in  tonnage 
carried,  but  why  not  launch  forth  in  a  bigger 
way  by  doubling  or  even  trebling  the  amount 
now  flown  toto  China?    The  amount  would 
still  be  relatively  very  small  In  comparison 
with  the  amounts  tMing  stored  up  for  even- 
tual use  by  MacArthur  and  Mountbatten  but 
unquestionably  ths   good   which   would  bs 
adiisTstf  m  damage  Inflicted  on  ths  snemy 
would  bs  far  more  than  a  like  amount  o< 
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material  eould  produce  in  any  other  theater 
of  operations. 

Ths  question  naturally  arlsss.  How  can  a 
gobstantlal  increase  m  tonnage  carried  'over 
the  bump"  be  attained?  To  that  question  I 
would  reply  the  same  as  I  did  to  a  high 
American  aviation  official  in  China  who.  be- 
lieving the  obstacles  too  great,  was  unable  to 
agree  with  a  recommendation  which  had  been 
BUtde  for  ths  establishment  of  a  direct  air 
itmts  between  China  and  India.  The  reply 
VM:  "Make  the  planes  bigger  and  put  mors 
spinners  on  out  In  front."  At  the  Instance  at 
my  chief.  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  vice  president  of 
the  Executive  Yuan  and  concurrently  Min- 
ister of  Plnance.  I  had  gone  to  Upper  Assam 
to  the  spring  of  1941  to  study  conditions 
there — airport  developnrent,  transportation 
faculties  by  river  and  raU,  gasoline  suppUes, 
etc. — as  they  might  bear  on  a  direct  air  route 
to  China,  the  thought  being  that  if  Japan 
attacked  Britain  the  whole  of  Burma  might 
soon  he  overrun,  giving  China  no  practical 
and  convenient  route  to  ths  outolde  world 
excf'pt  by  air  to  India. 

Sbice  that  time  great  progress  has  no 
doubt  been  made  to  the  development  of 
faculties  for  increasing  the  air  trafllc  to 
China.  With  supply  lines  by  both  water  and 
rail  from  the  seaport  of  Calcutta  It  should  bs 
poeslble  to  convey  to  the  steamer  and  raU 
terminals  In  Upper  Assam,  both  of  which 
are  not  far  from  the  original  airport,  all 
the  bombs,  gasoline,  and  other  aviation  sup- 
plies which  General  Chennault  might  re- 
quire—even  if  he  is  given  the  600  planes 
which,  accordtog  to  newspaper  reports,  he 
claims  would  be  sufficient  for  his  purposes  to 
playing  havoc  with  the  enemy's  communi- 
cation Itaes.  industrial  centers,  and  porta; 
and,  to  cooperation  with  the  Chinese  Armies, 
developing  a  general  offensive  which  will  ul- 
timately drive  the  Japanese  out  of  China. 
Ths  importance  of  keeping  China's  morale 
up  should  also  not  be  overlooked  at  this 
critical  time.  Senator  Chakdlbi,  of  the  MU- 
Itary  Affairs  Committee,  who  was  one  of  five 
Senators  who  made  the  recent  inspection 
trip  which  took  them,  among  other  places,  to 
Chtoa,  said  In  part,  with  respect  to  the  situ- 
ation there:  "•  •  •  The  Chinese  people 
are  weary  of  the  war,  and  If  by  starvation  or 
exhaustion  they  are  forced  out  of  the  war. 
It  will  be  a  serloxis  set-back  for  us  in  our  war 
against  Japan.  If  the  Japanese  can  make  a 
determined  offensive  from  Indochina  and 
capture  our  Kunming  base  (General  Chen- 
nault's main  base) ,  we  are  through  In  China, 
and  Chtoa  Is  out  of  the  war."  Karller  in  hU 
report  Senator  Chaholo  said:  "We  are  to 
grave  danger  of  losing  cnir  bases  in  China, 
and  if  we  lose  these  bases,  the  war  against 
Japan  will  be  greatly  prolonged  and  the  cost 
to  us  in  American  lives  wlU  perhaps  run  toto 
the  tho\isends." 

A  weU -known  writer  on  mUltary  matters 
recently  declared  that  any  properly  equipped 
dlvttlon  participating  In  the  invasion  of 
Europe  would  require  the  inclusion  of  an  air 
force  of  800  planes.  With  that  being  ths 
case  the  request  on  the  part  of  General 
Chennault  for  but  600  planes  for  the  oper- 
ations which  he  carries  on  over  a  wide  area 
to  China  and  surrounding  territories  seems 
a  modest  one  todeed.  In  fact,  considering 
ths  way  Chennault  and  his  forces  have  been 
producing  results  with  possibly  but  a  frac- 
tion of  the  600  planes  requested,  it  would 
•eem  that  the  high  command  might  reason- 
ably give  serious  consideration  to  Oeneral 
Chennault's  plea.  After  all,  as  far  as  the 
war  planes  are  concerned— whether  fighters 
or  bombers— they  can  b9  flown  to  on  their 
own  power. 

TtM  main  task  wotild  naturally  be  to  in- 
ereass  the  amotmt  of  aviation  gasoline, 
bombs,  munitions,  and  other  aviation  re- 
quirements needed  by  the  larger  air  tmlt. 
^  It  would  seem  that  this  could  be  achieved  by 
alloeattoc  tor  the  Assam -China  route  more 
axtd  larger  tranqxirt  planes.     Fortunately, 


with  the  great  adrancs  to  aviation  irtiltdi 
this  generation  has  the  prlTllega  of  witness 
Ing,  men  of  wLsdom  hks  Htgglna.  Kaiser, 
Douglas,  and  Boeing's  Johnson  are  producing 
ever  larger  and  larger  transport  planes  to 
meet  the  rsquirements  at  war  In  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Douglas  Bkymaster — a  four- 
engine  Job  reported  to  be  capable  of  carrying 
30.000  pounds — is  now  t>eing  manufactiired 
to  Chloigo  on  an  assembly  line  basis.  It  is 
said  that  such  a  plane  can  carry  enoxigh 
gaaollns  for  ths  round  trip  to  Kimmlng  or 
to  Ipto  (Sulfu)  and  still  be  able  to  deliver  a 
pay-load  of  not  less  than  TV^  tons  of  oargo 
at  destination.  Assuming  that  to  begin  with 
only  50  such  planes  were  to  be  assigned  to 
the  Assam-China  route  and  assuming  that 
they  were  to  make  but  one  rovmd-trip  per 
day  it  would  mean  a  monthly  delivery  to 
China  of  11.250  tons.  And  were  the  fleet  to 
make  two  round-trips  a  day,  deliveries  would 
total  22,500  tons.  Even  the  Burma  Road  in 
its  record  month  did  not  deliver  any  larger 
amount  at  KimnUng.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  air  Itoe  has  a  dls- 
ttoct  advantage  over  a  motor  road  In  that 
the  road  leads  to  but  one  place  whereas  the 
skyways  are  wide  ways  and  wUl  permit 
deliveries  to  any  direction.  While  I  under- 
stand that  Kunmtog  has  been  the  main  de- 
livery base,  there  should,  to  my  optolon,  be 
no  reason  why  the  larger  transport  planes 
capable  as  they  are  of  flying  1,000  or  more 
miles  witJiout  refueling,  should  not  make 
deliveries  to  such  points  as  Ipln  (Sulfu) 
Klating,  and  Chengtu  from  which  potots 
supplies  can  be  sent  on  by  boats  down  the 
Yangtae  Blver  to  Chimgklng,  Wanhsien,  and 
even  to  points  nearer  the  enemy  lines  to  the 
Tidnity  of  Ichang. 

Many  people  seem  to  labor  tmder  the  lm> 
presslon  that  delivery  of  supplies  to  General 
Chennault  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless  task  on 
accoimt  of  the  distance  tovolved,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  aU  of  his  supplies  must  start 
from  New  York.  As  regards  supplies  from 
America,  It  should  be  remembered  that  to 
whatever  theater  they  are  sent  in  ths  Par 
East,  whether  to  Mountbatten  or  to  Mac- 
Arthur,  they  must  also  leave  from  New  York 
or  other  American  ports  and  that  the  only 
difference  in  distance  as  regards  suppUes 
destined  to  Oeneral  Cheimault  is— apart 
from  the  steamer  or  raU  haul  to  Upper  As- 
sam— the  air  hops  of  i4>proxlmately  500  mUes 
to  the  air  bases  at  Kunming,  Sulfu,  or  other 
potots  to  that  general  area.  It  is,  of  cotuse, 
only  natural  tbnt  It  should  be  a  longer  haul 
to  reach  General  Chennault  as  he  is  not  oper- 
ating on  the  perimeter  of  Japan's  newly 
acquired  territories  in  the  tropics  but  is  close 
to  the  Japanese  homeland — its  heart  and 
vitals,  as  It  were — where  Japan's  main  war 
industries  are  located  and  from  which  bub 
radiate  her  communication  lines  to  the  far- 
flung  outposts  of  her  new  possessions.  Surely 
one  of  our  mato  objectives  Is  to  get  toto 
closer  striking  distance  to  Japan  proper,  and 
naturally  the  nearer  we  come  to  Japan  the 
longer  the  supply  route  wUl  be. 

In  this  connection,  one  mtut  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  when  Mountbatten  fUially  de- 
cide* to  use  the  supplies— which  he  has  been 
storing  up  to  India— either  to  Malaya  or  to 
Burma,  or  to  both  areas,  he  too,  wUl  require 
to  arrange  for  further  transportation  which, 
to  view  oi  the  obvious  risks  tovolvsd,  may 
provs  as  sxpensivs,  If  not  more  so,  than 
moving  supplies  to  Oensral  Qieimauit  by 
large   transportation  planes. 

It  should  bs  noted  that  one  very  important 
item,  namely  gasoline,  which  U  one  of  Oen- 
wal  Chennault's  main  rsquiremenU.  to  pro- 
duced in  the  Indian  Ocean  basto.  A  quality 
of  gasolins  sulUble  at  least  for  use  to  trana- 
port  ptanss  to  refined  at  the  oil  fields  at  Dlf- 
bol  whleh  to  but  25  mUes  away  from  the 
original  Assam  airport,  whUs  100-octane  avia- 
tion gasoline  to  produoed  at  Abadaa  in  the 
FersUm  Oulf  area. 


Bowever  disturbed  Oeneral 
may  be  concerning  the  amount  of 
going  to  Lord  Mountbatten,  or  conTetsely. 
wtatevar  Xiord  Mountbatten  may  think  atnut 
the  volume  of  stores  and  equipment  betoff 
sent  to  General  MacArthur.  it  to  tneoocenr- 
able  that  either  at  tiiese  gentlMHiw  woiM 
begrudge  General  Chennault  soms  additional 
supplies,  that  great  air  man  having  demon- 
strated time  and  agato.  that  he  and  hto  eom- 
bination  of  American  and  Chinese  flyers  can 
produce  astonishing  results  on  very  little  and 
with  remarkably  small  damage  to  themsshres 
Oi'  their  equipment.  Olvcn  some  additional 
support.  General  Chennault  should  be  able 
to  infilct  on  the  Japanese  correspondingly 
greater  damage  which,  to  the  end,  can  but 
serve  to  lighten  the  tasks  which  Lord  Mount- 
batten and  Oeneral  MacArthur  have  befor* 
them. 

Cuu.  NsrauD. 
WasHntcTON,  D.  C.  Nouember  IS,  1943. 


False  Rnmori  Ab*«t  Lcikl-Least 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVS8 
Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  many  false  and 
unlounded  rumors  about  lend-lease  and 
its  operatiotw,  and  Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  and  his  general  counsel. 
Oscar  8.  Cox,  assisted  by  the  Cunmittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  recent  hearings 
on  lend-lease  to  explode  many  of  these 
unfounded  and  false  rumons,  and  the 
printed  hearincs  upon  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  lend-lease  sets  out  in  full  the 
facts  about  many  of  these  uofoimded 
and  imsupported  rumors. 

Mr.  Pranlc  R.  Kent,  a  newspaper  col- 
umnist of  recognized  ability,  has  written 
an  article  relative  to  this  matter,  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  21,  and  under  leave  granted,  same 
is  submitted  herewith: 

CaowixT  PsaroaaccD  Vkxnoac  Snvicx  iir 

Ezpu»xjio  AMTi-BaRiaH  BDtooas 

(By  Prank  B.  Kent) 

Mr.  Leo  T.  Orowley,  under  whom  lease- 
lend  is  now  operated,  performed  a  patrtotle 
ssrvlee  and  exeoutsd  as  well  an  eifectlvs  piece 
of  personal  strategy  the  other  day  when,  by 
providing  the  answers  before  ths  questions 
could  be  asked,  hs  vaccinated  against  the 
anti-British  and  anU-Russlsn  (but  particu- 
larly anti-British)  rumors  that  have  been 
currant  here  for  weeks  and  weeks  and  which. 
If  they  persist  uaelisclisil,  are  surs  to  sasp 
thnnifh  ths  eoantrf . 

The  Crowley  statement  was  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
should  hsve  had  much  wider  publicity  than 
was  given.  Vat  tbeas  reports  have  had  great 
diculatlon  and  are  prewioted  with  such  ds- 
Utl  as  to  make  them  sasy  to  believe. 

Among    those    esploctod    by    Mr.   Crowley 


i.  Thst  the  British  had  a  habit  of  remofv- 
tng  the  labeto  from  lease-lend  arlicle<i  and 
substituting  their  own,  retransf erring  the 
goods  to  other  oountrles  and  taktog  tu* 
credit. 

a.  That  the  lease-lend  was  seUtSf  . 
to  the  British  In  varloos  plaees  tor  t 


y 
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fAllon  which  tht  BrltUh  mold  to  our  Army 
for  43  cenu. 

5.  That  aloohot  sent  to  &1tatn  on  !«•■«- 
fond  had  b«cn  convened  into  whisky  and 
■old  back  to  UB. 

4.  That  we  bad  eent  huge  qutntltlce  of 
diaper  cloth  to  north  Africa  which  the  na« 
Uvea  were  luing  for  headdreasea. 

6.  That  the  Rueaiana  bad  traded  some  of 
our  piauea  to  the  Japanese  In  return  for 
rubber. 

0.  That  the  RuHlana  were  using  lease-lend 
butter  to  grease  their  boots,  etc. 


BBMIAL  •Am.T  N 

These  and  kindred  stories  were  denounced 
by  Ifr.  Crowley  as  without  any  trace  of  truth 
and  as  hsvlng  emanated  from  enemy  propa- 
ganda sources.  Unquestionably  a  clear-cut, 
usqulvocal  denial  of  these  pcrisonous  reports 
was  badly  needed.  It  should  have  been  made 
long  ago.  and  Mr.  Crowley  desenres  credit  for 
taking  the  initiative. 

The  amount  of  barm  such  things  can  do 
tf  permitted  to  go  unchecked  is  bard  to  exag- 
gerate. In  effect,  they  attribute  a  degree  of 
depravity  to  our  allies  which  Is  almost  un- 
thinkable. They  play  directly  into  German 
and  Japansas  hands  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  war.  And  they  create  resent- 
ment and  distrust  when  good  will  and  com- 
plete faith  Is  vital  to  the  common  cause. 

If  there  Is  anything  better  calculated  to 
iseaken  the  war  effort  and  hamper  the  essen- 
tial post-war  cooperation  than  the  stirring 
up  of  bad  blood  between  otirselves  and  our 
allies.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  it  a  name.  So 
clear  la  this  that  It  would  seem  worth  any 
ciartlon  upon  the  pan  of  the  administra- 
tion to  render  it  Impossible;  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  might  take  cognizance  of  these 
things  and  use  his  great  Influence  to  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Russians  can 
afford  to  take  notice  of  such  repona.  Yet 
both  are  aware  of  their  harmful  potentialities 
•ad  are  deeply  resentful  over  injustices  which 
they  are  powerless  to  correct— or  even  to 
direct  to  the  attention  of  the  people.  It  Is 
a^sltuation  disturbing  to  thoughtful  men  In 
■hlngton.  To  them  Mr.  Crowley's  state- 
ment aeemad  particularly  timely  and  needed. 

Tba  qoaatloa  is  whether  It  is  going  to  be 
let  alone  or  followed  up.  The  hope,  of  course. 
Is  that  It  will  be  followed  up  and  that  this 
•facially  damaging  enemy  propaganda  can 
ba  wholly  nullified.  In  this  cozuectlon.  o\u 
military  authorities  could  very  greatly  help. 

aim-BamsH  rssuNo 

It  is  an  unfortunate  but  quite  well-known 
fact  that  there  Is  a  considerable  antl-Brttish 
feeling  among  some  of  our  higher  Army 
oAeers:  that  these  have  somewhat  tndus- 
trloualy  spread  the  notion  that  the  British 
want  to  gat  back  their  possessions  In  the 
Bast  without  having  to  fight  for  them:  that 
their  fighting  planes  are  betUr  designed  for 
defending  Bagland  than  aiding  in  the 
devasution  of  Germany;  that  the  BrttUh  are 
holding  back  on  the  channel  Invaaton  be- 
cafoae  they  are  unwUllng  to  pay  tha  price, 
•ia..  etc. 

It  u  a  little  shocking  to  hear  this  sort  of 
talk  from  men  of  high  rank  In  the  American 
Army.  But  It  can  be  heard  from  them,  both 
In  private  conversation  and  aroimd  not-too- 
private  dinner  Ubics.  These  slurs  and  In- 
sinuations are  just  ss  false  as  those  so  flatly 
eontrad)ct<>d  by  Mr.  Cowley  and  which,  he 
aaserted.  orlglnaUy  had  baan,  put  out  by 
Berlin  and  TUkyo  radio. 

It  is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  American 
officers  are  wholly  free  from  any  anti-British 
feeling;  have  nothing  but  praise  of  the 
British  as  fighters  and  friends.  But.  there 
are  enomgh  others  who.  one  way  or  the  other, 
teve  been  irriuted  by  individual  Kngllah- 
men  and  who  have  been  expressing  them- 
••1^^««.  to  cause  concern  at  the  top. 

It  is  time  scmcthing  were  done  about  all 
this,  and  U  can  be  stated  that  disciplinary 
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tainly.  nothing  couU 
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about  as  bad  a  thing 

All    these    baselea  i 
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a  field  here.     Putting 
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Speaker,    under 
remarks    in    the 
Appendix  of  the  RKioRi),  I  include  a  mes- 


15-year-old  son  of  a 


well-known  citizen  <  I  West  Virginia,  now 
resident  in  Washim  ton. 

I  hope  that  my  col  leagues  will  read  this 
extraordinarily  beautiful  and  powerful 
message  which  cocies  in  the  midst  of 
wars,  alarms,  and  c(  nf usions  like  a  heal- 
ing breath  of  peace  rom  the  high  places: 

"•       •       •      rot    PtJaPU     MOUNTAINS    MAJESTY" 


tfce 


the 


s(  em 


ren  linders 


(By  Charles  J 

Among   the    great 
of  this  country  are 
mountain   terrain   wllleh 
Atlantic  to  the  PaclfU 
Canadian  border  to 
These  mountains,  no 
desolate   they  may 
symbolic    mesning 
stands  for.     The   things 
dier  puts  In  his  mem<  ry 
for  battle  are  his 
racy  he  is  fighting  foi 
with  the  prairies  of 
waters,  and  the  sky 
are  the   mountains 
can  stand  and  breathe 
of  a  freeman's  land. 

The  mountains  havi 
In  the  history  of  ma 
of  government  and 
believe  that  the  great 
allied  to  the  nK>untains 
chance.    They,  no 
of  inspirations  stirred 
bulk  and  the  height 
ments  which  the 
the   world,   and    the 
climbed  their  rugged 
what,  the  taint  of  the 
strife  and  gained  a  higher 
phere.  cloeer  to  their 

The  mountains  are 
the  origin  and  growth 
en  Mt.  Horeb,  attracted 
gave  attention  and  t  ilked 
thunders  of  Mount  Slaal 
testimony  written  witli 
the  shining  face  of 
down  from  the  mountains 
for  a  thousand  parliaments 
bodies  since  then  havt 
lalation  after  the 
Sinai. 

Jesus  Christ,  himself 
for    His    home. 
niM>  il  hills.    Ihe  mo\^  tains 
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was  a  mountain  man, 

was    among    the 

were  the  scene 


of  many  of  the  moat  Imponant  events  of  HIa 
life.  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  Bweet> 
est  expression  of  lofty  thoughts  that  has  float- 
ed Into  speech  In  all  time.  Mount  Tabor  waa 
the  scene  of  the  transfiguration,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  manifestations  connected 
with  His  mission.  Mount  Olivet  held  a 
prominent  place  In  His  ministry.  Then,  at 
last,  there  was  Mount  Calvary — time's  sub- 
llmest  tragedy.  It  stands  out  in  the  minds 
of  the  millions  that  have  come  and  gone 
since  then,  as  a  symbol  of  the  rescue  of  all 
the  lost  of  Sden. 

The  mountains  In  our  religious  history  and 
development  make  the  keys  of  a  great  organ 
on  which  the  fingers  of  divine  love  play  tha 
grand  march  of  a  world  redeemed. 

The  religion  of  the  mountain  people  In  our 
country,  while  primitive  according  to  city 
standards,  is  heart-deep.  Among  these  people 
of  the  hills  there  is  a  general  reverence  for  all 
things  religious,  but  they  practice  no  super- 
ficial obser\ance  because  of  custom  or  style. 
Mountain  people  are  good  and  kind  and 
honorable.  I  have  seen  them  stand  before  a 
rude  platform  In  a  narrow  valley,  listening  to 
a  moimtain  preacher  tell  in  simple  language, 
the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  And 
this  speaker  held  his  congregation  under  a 
majestic  spell  as  he  plainly,  but  heart-warm- 
Ingly,  related  the  splendid  life  of  the  Great 
Teacher  and  His  death  to  redeem  all  mankind. 

A  young  mountaineer  tx>y  passed  away  after 
a  brief  Illness  and  bis  friends  and  family  car- 
ried his  txKly  to  a  small  hillside  house  and 
sat  with  him  through  the  night.  They  sang 
old  songs — "In  the  Sweet  Bye  and  Bye," 
"Therell  Be  No  Sorrow  There,"  and  many 
others.  It  was  several  years  ago  that  I  wit- 
nessed that  captivating  scene,  but  sometimes 
in  the  cool  of  a  summer's  night  as  I  sit  on  the 
lawn  In  front  of  my  home,  I  seem  to  hear 
them  again,  their  voices  coming  from  the  far- 
off  hills  where  the  mansions  are,  In  a  song  of 
peace  and  joy  that  will  never  end  while  power 
divine  measures  the  eternal  years. 

The  preachers  are  great  men  In  the  moun- 
tains and  the  most  Impressive  monument  on 
this  continent.  I  believe.  Is  one  standing  be- 
fore a  courthouse  In  a  mountain  county.  It 
is  the  portrait  figure  of  a  pioneer  preacher 
standing  by  his  pulpit  with  the  open  Bible 
before  him.  I  asked  a  man  as  I  pointed  to 
the  statue.  "What  did  he  do  to  gain  a  monu- 
ment like  that— was  he  a  soldier?"  The 
reply  was.  "No,  he  was  not  a  soldier,  nor  a  rich 
man,  nor  a  statesman."  "Well,  what  was  the 
monument  erected  for?"  And  the  man  an- 
swered, "I  do  not  know,  unless  It  was  because 
he  was  such  a  good  man."  This  monument 
was  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  moun- 
Uin  people — they  build  monuments  to  good 
men. 

Mountain  people  have  a  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  they  are  strong  In  the  principles 
that  make  a  free  people.  In  these  motmtaln 
folk  Ood  has  seen  a  new  hope  for  eternal 
success.  The  Creator  lavished  his  blessings 
upon  the  mounUlns.  He  filled  them  with 
mineral  wealth  and  adorned  their  slopes  with 
flowering  vine,  shrub,  and  tree:  He  crowned 
their  peaks  with  the  glory  of  vlsUs  beautiful 
and  charming;  He  caused  health-giving  foun- 
Uins  to  bubble  up  for  the  healing  of  the 
people;  He  made  swift  streams  to  flow  In  the 
narrow  valleys,  ready  to  be  harnessed  to  do 
the  world's  work;  He  showered  on  them  the 
majesty  of  Himself  and  put  the  feeling  In 
men's  hearts  that  those  who  walked  there 
were  cloeer  to  Him.  for  It  was  on  the  moun- 
tains that  He  talked  with  men.  He  fills  the 
simshlne  of  the  mountain  days  with  the  chirp 
and  the  hum.  the  buzz  and  the  song  of  winged 
creatures  and  the  call  of  wild  things,  and  He 
sweetens  the  mounUln  night  with  the  sub- 
dued voice  of  nature  falling  into  restful  peace. 
and  jjaints  it  with  the  miracle  of  soft  shadowt 
and  lights  it  with  sUvery  beams  that  seem 
to  shine  through  the  open  doorway  of  celestial 
palaces. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  when  ycu 
read  some  sensational  screed,  or  hear  people 
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aay  that  the  mountain  regions  ara  banlghtad 

and  uncivilized,  remember  that  stich  things 
are  unfair  and  luifounded.  There  a'-e  many, 
It  i»  true,  who  have  not  had  opportimitles 
and  advantages  In  comparison  with  thickly 
settled  communities,  but  among  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  hills  are  many  of  God's  noblemen. 
They  are  meeting  the  modern-day  problems 
which  face  them  squarely:  they  are  firm  In 
their  good  citizenship,  and  hopefully  and 
earnestly  looking  to  the  beacon  lights  that 
bum  on  the  hills,  "from  whence,"  the  Good 
Book  says,  "cometh  our  strength." 


RepnbBcan  Aims  and  Objecb>es 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  DfDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  Apm  24.  1944 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mkrrow]  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Sun- 
day, April  23.  1944,  at  1:45  p.  m.: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  living  In  a 
period  of  world-wide  upheaval.  Ttiis  Is  a 
time  of  deep  and  universal  changes.  Na- 
tional and  international  affairs  are  In  an 
unparalleled  state  of  flux.  This  war  and 
the  subsequent  peace  are  integral  parts  of  the 
same  globe-rocking  disturbance.  In  these 
houn  of  stress  and  strain,  strife  and  suf- 
fering, conflict  and  catastrophe,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  many  dlfflcult  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems.  If  men  are  to  live 
in  prosperity  and  peace,  solutions  to  the 
questions  raised  by  a  scientific  age  filled  with 
limitless  power  mtut  be  found. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  turn- 
ing with  confidence  to  the  Republican  Party 
for  leadership.  Republicans  will  soon  be 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  concluding  the 
war  and  making  the  peace.  By  Its  liberal, 
constructive  and  forward  looking  policies,  our 
party  will  lead  the  Nation  In  paths  of  great 
accomplishments.  It  is  the  party  of  youth. 
It  will  save  the  Nation  from  the  mismansge- 
ment,  the  bad  administration,  and  the  ruin- 
ous policies  of  the  New  Deal.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  will  return  the  Government  of  tha 
United  States  to  the  people.  It  la  the  In- 
strument by  which  this  Nation  will  build  a 
post-war  economy  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
freedom  and  lead  In  the  reconstruction  of 
the  world. 

The  Nstlon  is  supporting  the  Republican 
Party  because  the  American  people  are  seek- 
ing freedom  from  the  Inexcusable  blunders, 
the  reactionary  policies,  and  the  destructive 
praetloas  of  the  New  Deal.  The  opposition 
to  ttoa  present  administration  Is  a  conse- 
quHiea  of  the  cumbersome,  flagrant,  and  Ir- 
raapoaalble  admlnistraUve  methods  of  the 
party  In  power.  Since  1933  a  top-heavy  and 
Incompetent  bureaucracy,  staffed  In  many  in- 
stances by  people,  whose  heads  have  been 
turned  with  the  atithorlty  they  possess,  has 
eome  Into  existence.  Through  executive  de- 
crees the  administration  has  taken  lawmak- 
ing Into  Its  own  hands.  The  Republican 
Party  dedicates  Itself  to  removing  the 
strangle  hold  which  the  New  Deal  has  upon 
the  country. 

During  the  1980's  ih»  Oongreas  supinely 
•ubmitted  to  the  dictates  of  the  WhiU 
Bouae.  It  rubber-stamped  legislation  draft- 
ad  by  the  bureaucraU,  delegated  vast  power 
to  the  President  and  surrendered  without  a 
munnvr  to  the  Chief  Kxacutive.  As  a  re- 
sult of  congressional  capitulation  there  de- 


veloped rapidly  the  New  Deal  bureaucracy 
from  which  has  streamed  thousands  of  need- 
less, nonsensical,  and  arbitrary  regulations. 
In  many  cases  the  Intent  of  the  laws  written 
by  Congress  has  been  ignored,  circumvented. 
and  by-passed.  Attempts  to  control  Anorer- 
Ican  agricultvire,  American  Industry,  Ameri- 
can business,  yes.  every  activity  known  to 
American  life  are  constantly  being  made.  If 
the  principles  of  the  New  Deal  are  not  re- 
pudiated, tiiey  will  wreck  beyond  repair  the 
American  system.  The  fearful  thing  about 
this  administration  In  my  opinion  Is  that 
underlying  Its  activities  we  find  a  philosophy 
the  goal  of  which  is  the  complete  regimenta- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
a  philosophy  is  foreign  to  the  heritage  of  this 
Nation  and  will  be  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

Republicans  In  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress have  fought  for  congressional  Inde- 
pendence, tor  the  restoration  of  legislative 
leadership  and  for  the  curbUig  of  a  power- 
eraaed.  power -drunk  administration.  The 
recent  enactment  of  a  law  to  provide  for  the 
service  men  and  women  a  complete  ballot  and 
the  overriding  of  the  President's  tax  veto  are 
the  outstanding  victories  for  constitutional 
government  in  recent  years.  The  overriding 
of  the  tax  veto  is  an  excellent  Ulustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  operates.  Congress  has  checked  the 
President  In  his  attempt  to  arrogate  unto 
himself  limitless  power.  The  Republican 
Party  is  working  for  the  preservation  of  rep- 
resentative constitutional  government.  To 
thoroughly  clean  house  In  Washington,  to 
curtail  and  control  the  bureaus,  to  eliminate 
waste  and  InefBclency,  to  bring  about  econ- 
omy In  the  speiKllng  of  public  money,  to  end 
the  pernicious  philosophy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  to  save  from  destruction 
our  form  of  Government,  It  Is  necessary  to 
elect  m  1944  a  Republican  President  as  well  as 
a  Republican  Congress.  Never  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  for  sanity  and  common 
sense  In  the  admlnUtratlon  of  public  affairs. 
Never  has  it  been  more  Imperative  to  elect  a 
President  and  a  Congress  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  government  as  established 
by  those  statesmen  of  the  ages  who  formu- 
lated the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  estabUshed  the  principles  of  freedom 
xmderglrdlng  this  Republic. 

American  industry  has  done  a  most  praise- 
worthy job  m  prodticlng  the  weapons  of  war. 
As  peace  approaches  the  questions  of  taxa- 
tion, reconversion,  employment,  and  tha 
termination  of  war  contracts  wiU  be  promi- 
nent issues.  Machinery  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy 
must  be  set  up  by  the  Congress.  The  in- 
dxistrtal  life  of  America  will  flourish  through 
private  effort  and  not  by  Government  con- 
trol. The  Republican  Party  U  the  party  of 
free  enterprise,  individual  inltUtlve,  and 
economic  freedom. 

Republicans  are  taking  a  firm  stand  for 
the  simplification  of  the  tax  structure  snd 
the  revision  of  the  entire  revenue  system. 
Congressman  Ma«txm  recently  appointed  a 
Republican  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  tax  field.  This  committee  will 
develop  a  post-war  tax  program  designed  to 
encourage  free  enterprise  and  to  produce  the 
maximum  employment  for  returning  sol- 
diers and  displaced  war  workers.  The  sim- 
plification and  the  revision  of  the  Federal 
tax  system  must  be  accomplished  In  such  a 
way  as  to  stlmulste  business  sctlvlty  and 
produce  a  healthy  national  economy.  Thus 
vre  will  save  small  business  which  Is  the 
ba<Abone  of  America,  bring  about  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industry,  and  provide  employment 
for  all  our  people. 

The  farmers  have  been  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce in  abundance.  They  ahould  be  freed 
from  the  burden  of  hampering  restrictions 
emanating  from  Washington.  They  ought 
to  have  adequate  support  prtcea  to  cover  the 
coat  of  production  and  to  provide  iwaaonabl* 
profits.    Sufficient  manpower  and  machlnary 


are  Manntlsl  An  experlenoed  admlnlatr»» 
tor  ahould  be  put  in  charge  of  tha  pcoduo* 
tlon,  distribution,  and  the  pricing  of  food. 
It  is  neoeaaary  to  continue  the  prioe-stablll* 
xatlon  law  but  the  act  should  be  amended 
so  that  the  control  of  food  will  be  In  tha 
hands  of  men  who  know  what  they  are  doing 
rather  than  In  the  hands  of  Inexperienced 
paople.  The  policies  of  the  Republican  Party 
will  keep  farmers  In  business  Instead  ot 
driving  them  out  of  business. 

The  veterans'  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  Is  now 
pending  in  the  House.  We  must  develop  a 
full  and  Integrated  plan  to  prop>erly  care  for 
the  needs  of  the  veterans  of  this  war.  No 
matter  what  aid  we  extend  or  how  much 
we  give  or  what  we  make  avaUable,  we  can 
never  do  too  much  for  those  who  today  ara 
carrying  our  flag  to  victory  on  the  battle^ 
fields  of  the  world.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Con-* 
gress  to  enact  a  complete  program  of  relief 
and  rehablliutlon.  It  U  the  duty  of  Con- 
grws  to  pass  all  the  legislation  necessary  to 
care  for  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  battle  that  this  Nation  and  all  It  standa 
for  may  not  perish. 

The  first  and  most  presslixg  problem  in  tha 
field  of  foreign  sffalrs  is  to  win  the  war.  Wa 
are  making  excellent  progress  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  objective.  Today  the  Naxls  ara 
being  overwhelmed  in  Rxissla  and  harassed 
by  incessant  bombing  in  western  Europe. 
Under  American  flie  the  Japanese  are  re- 
treating from  their  outposts  In  the  Pacific. 
In  1944  we  will  see  the  dawn  of  victory.  Tha 
collapse  of  Hitler  and  his  ^lltary  machine 
may  be  only  a  matter  of  months  and  tha 
fall  of  Japan  will  doubtless  be  realised  next 
year.  We  know  that  our  men  and  our  arma 
will  crtish  the  eneiny  wherever  he  may  ba 
found.  Let  us  make  sure  that  our  sUtea- 
msnshlp  will  win  the  peace. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  8Ute» 
should  be  decided  upon  with  the  intereeta 
of  this  country  cl«jsrly  In  mind.  The  Re- 
publican Party  by  the  declaration  at  Mack- 
inac and  by  the  voting  In  Congress  for  tha 
Pulbrlght  and  Connally  resolutions  has  ex- 
pressed Itself  as  wholeheArtedly  approvlnf 
Intemstlonal  cooperation  and  collaboration. 
All  are  agreed  that  we  must  strive  to  prevent 
futiu«  wars  and  endeavor  to  retrace  world 
anarchy  with  international  good  will.  Any 
political  party  to  exist  mtist  be  to  favor  of 
sn  international  orjianlzation  to  end  wars.  X 
personally  have  long  been  an  advocate  of 
International  machinery  to  prevent  confllcta 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  aU  the 
people  In  this  world.  The  best  thought  ai^ 
the  wisest  statesmanship  wlU  be  required  as 
we  construct  the  International  community 
of  tomorrow.  This  Republic  must  assume 
leadership  commensurate  with  the  power  wa 
poaaeas.  No  longer  is  It  possible  for  any 
people  to  remain  In  laolatlon  or  to  remain 
apart  from  the  stream  of  world  affairs,  either 

in  war  or  In  peace.  

Only  recently  OongraaBnan  MAarm  called 
for  congressional  repreeentatlon  at  the  peace 
table.  The  Secretary  of  StaU  Is  dlsctisslng 
foreign  affairs  with  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Congrttu  xmmt  take  an  Increasingly  active 
part  in  the  formulation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
It  would  be  a  most  constructive  move  to 
have  a  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses  work 
with  the  executive  department  to  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

In  hU  recent  sUtement  on  totematlonsl 
affairs  the  Secretary  of  State  referred  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  u  "sn  expression  of  funda- 
mental ob)ecUv«s  towsrd  which  ws  and  our 
allies  are  dlrecttog  our  policies."  A  year  ago 
last  March  I  tatroduced  a  House  Concumsnt 
Be«>lution  which,  if  passed,  would  place  Con- 
gress on  record  ss  endorsing  the  principles  of 
the  AUantitJ  Charter.  I  have  long  fait  that 
we  should  have  congressional  disousston  and 
congressional  approval  of  the  prtoctplaa  aoo- 
tained  to  this  famous  document. 

The  ConatltutlaQ  should  ba  smsnded  to 
permit  the  House  to  share  to  th>  twaty- 
maklng  power  of  the  Federal  OovanUBant. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  C0>  GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


In  q>e«klng  to  the  young  Republicans  of 
Obto  Ust  January  23. 1  employed  these  words: 
"One  of  tiM  most  needed  reforms  Is  now  to 
amend  the  Gonatltacton  so  ttxat  a  simple 
majority  of  bctb  Houses  of  Congress  will  be 
•Mt  to  ratify  a  treaty.  Tbls  should  be  the 
next  step  In  developing  a  foreign  pollqr  to 
ID  ret  tbe  complexities  of  this  modem  scien- 
tific era."  On  April  13  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs  Introduced  a 
joint  resolution  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
•mending  of  the  Constitinion  so  that  a  ma- 
jority of  both  HcuKs  may  ratify  treaties. 

A  dlsctiESlon  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
•ppotntment  of  a  committee  of  both  Houses 
to  work  with  the  executive  department  on 
toniga  affairs,  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  constitutional  am?ndment  so  that  trea- 
ties may  be  ratified  by  a  simple  majority  of 
Congress,  the  construction  of  a  world  organl- 
ntlon  to  preserve  the  peace  and  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  an  adequate  defense  policy 
after  the  war  are  practical  and  much  needed 
ccnrsas  of  action. 

Never  In  the  hUtory  of  this  RepubUc  has 
there  been  such  an  urgent  demand  for  cou- 
rageous leadership  and  Intelligent  statesman- 
ship. The  Republican  Party  has  great  taslu 
to  perform.  No  political  organization  in  any 
coimtry  has  had  heavier  responsibilities  or 
finer  opoortunlties  to  write  an  imperishable 
record  of  high  achievement.  In  fighting  this 
war  it  has  been  necessary  to  delegate  many 
powers  to  the  Chief  Executive,  but  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  these  powers  must  be 
returned  to  Congreta.  We  must  make  cer- 
tain that  we  will  have  a  healthy  eeonomle 
life  in  the  poet- war  period.  We  must  clean 
up  the  adminlstratlnn  of  domestic  affairs 
and  free  the  Nation  from  those  who  are 
trying  to  change  this  system  of  government. 
We  must  strive  to  implement  the  Connally 
resolution  and  build  that  type  of  an  inter- 
^uitional  organizaUon  which  will  become  the 
hope  of  the  future  and  the  hope  of  those 
who  bleed  and  suffer  and  die  today  that  the 
Instituticsu  of  democracy  may  endure.  The 
victories  which  ow  armed  forces  are  winning 
must  not  be  ^ubaeqiMi^y  lo3t. 

As  we  approach  an  unknown  and  unchart- 
ed future  let  vu  be  resolved  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  ahall  be  the  instrumenUlity  of 
making  this  Nation  truly  free  economically. 
BocUlly.  and  politically.  Let  us  be  resolved 
that  this  party  shall  be  the  Instrumentality 
whereby  this  Republic  wtU  assume  Its  right- 
ful place  of  toaderahlp  in  the  march  of  hu- 
manity toward  the  goal  of  world  unity.  Let 
us  be  deurmlned  that  from  the  ashes  of 
thia  globe -encircling  conAagratlon.  that  from 
the  pain  and  the  blood  and  the  sacriflcae  of 
thrae  wbo  are  lighting  for  freedom,  there  will 
arise  a  structure  of  international  under* 
•tanditig  and  gaud  will  that  win  aAord  i« 
all  nationa  the  rlrheet  poaalbte  eeonomle  4c. 
^ri^rtm#nl  §i  httm  «ntf  /rMdoM  Itom  ttmHf 
iod  aggrMiiWI  aliNNMi. 
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Mliii  if«y«  Runyftrd,  Aniioch  Tuwiuhip 
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ing  the  civilian  WAC  recruitinf  eunpftlfo 
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America  has  been 
enormity  of  this  war. 
and  Wake  Island  have 
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siderable  Interest  has  __ 

bill  H.  R. 4184.  which  plohibita  the  trans 
portatlon  of  Army  ard  Navy  personnel 
and  property  at  other  than  the  regular 
rate  and  fare  on  lanp-grant  railroads, 
and  the  Creston.  loi»a 
fnerre  has  adopted  a 
dMlre  to  call  to  the 
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"t  We  believe  the  Gov  irument  should  paf 
the  same  tranaporlation  charges  as  are  |;Nit4 
by  it«  own  cltlaans. 

"9.  We  believe  that  tlie  Government  has 
rtcalvad  full  payment  nanj  tlmea  ovrr  for 


the  lends  granted  because  the  railroads  hava 
added  to  the  settlement  of  the  continent,  tha 
building  of  the  Nation,  Increased  the  wealth 
and  taxable  reecurcea  of  the  country,  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  lands  It  has  retained 
and  has  consistently  reduced  Its  transporta- 
tion coats  throughout  the  many  years,  and 

"4.  The  present  land-grant  rate  with  land- 
grant  reduCf.lons  conceals  the  extent  to  what 
reductions  are  made  so  that  It  is  impoaslble 
for  shippers  to  deal  wTth  the  Government  on 
equal  terms  known  to  all." 

This  resolution  unanimously  passed  and 
adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Creston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  at  3  p.  m.,  April 
19.  1944.  and  ordered  forwarded  to  Congress- 
man K.  M.  LcCoHPTX. 


President,  Creston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Last  Stand  Against  Bureancracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTA'HVES 

Monday,  April  24,  1944 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  this  extension  of  remarks,  I  include  an 
address,  entitled  "The  Last  Stand 
Against  Bureaucracy,"  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Law  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore.  New 
York  City.  March  30,  1944,  by  Judge 
James  A.  Emery,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

The  past  6  years  have  witnessed  the  rise 
of  a  continuing  public  Interest  in,  and  an 
unusxial  endeavor  by  the  Congress  to  meet, 
the  ever  more  serious  problem  of  the  control 
of  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law.  The  public  demand  for  such 
action,  expressed  in  often  vague  but  rising 
criticism  of  bureaucracy.  Is  now  confined  to 
no  group.  The  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  manufacturer  are  equally  in« 
sistent  on  correction  of  the  abuses  in  the 
administration  of  our  multiplying  agencies, 
which  they  believe  have  Invaded  their  re- 
spectlve  rights  t^rough  arbitrary  action, 
marked  bias,  frequent  errors  of  interprets* 
tlon,  unauthorised  formulations  of  publltf 
poiley  or  distortlotia  of /llscretlrm.  for  whieh 
the  tictini  ha«  an  ihadequate  remedy  w 
ttdtif. 

tht*  iihltffiittt  i-MdgtiKititi  tit  M  HMhgfirmiil 
♦#tid#hft  townfH  PiMi¥t»i  KHniim-itfutiv*  nh- 
mWiUiitn  \n  im>  a  ttihipiHihi  nunUini  ♦Hi'  H«K 
tiMl  i^mfH  m  tnHhUni  mwiiUhu  tit  h«U««nl 
»»iM»K,  m  cumtit'fh^.  UHf  It  If  an  «Hf iHwi- 

f"  "h  Him  iiithkhKh  In' 
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bUflneMman  by  tlia  uoparaMeied  mmtipu. 
UUfm  of  aiacuttve  kg»mU»».  Uoarda,  and 
MMuniMlons,  furmuutuig  binding  public  po|. 
(ay,  writing  rules  and  legulations  for  tha 
eonduct  of  persons  and  the  uses  of  prop> 
arty  which  have  the  effect  and  penaltie*  of 
ooDfreseional  legislation  without  uniform 
prooadure.  or  adequate  Judicial  review,  which 
our  traditions  and  constant  experienea  hava 
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demonstrated  are  essential  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  limited  government  and  effective 
protection  for  individual  liberty. 

The  President  cannot  personally  execute 
the  laws.  He  has  3.000,000  civil  assistants 
to  aid  In  their  administration  and  an  army 
of  oflQcials  to  whom  he  delegates  authority. 
Our  courts  have  held  from  the  beginning 
that  Congress  cannot  delegate  the  power  to 
make  a  law.  But  It  can  make  a  law  to  dele- 
gate the  power  to  find  some  condition,  fact, 
or  circumstance  upon  which  a  previously 
established  congressional  rule  of  conduct  be- 
comes effective.  The  Congress  cannot  find 
the  facts  upon  which  It  levies  an  export  duty 
or  a  tax.  so  it  authorizes  the  President,  whom 
it  may  make  Its  agent  for  the  finding  of  some 
condition,  or  it  creates  a  board,  a  commission, 
or  an  agency  to  fill  In  the  details  or  find 
the  facts  or  circumstances  to  which  the  nec- 
essary, preestablished  congressional  standard 
or  rule  is  then  applied. 

But  the  PreEldent  or  his  representative  or 
the  board  or  the  bureau  or  the  commission 
is  not  dealing  with  merely  arithmetic.  It 
has  within  its  reach,  with  the  vast  growth  of 
Federal  power  by  both  assertion  and  inter- 
pretation, many  social  and  economic  rela- 
tions of  the  citizen,  which  but  recently  were 
In  their  nature  local  In  all  the  details  of 
their  management  and  legal  supervision. 

The  area  and  subject  matter  of  Federal 
Government  has  within  a  generation  suffered 
a  revolutionary  expansioh.  Let  us  take  a 
familiar  example,  the  commerce  power.  A 
popular  as  well  as  a  legal  distinction  between 
production  and  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  States  was  clearly  recognized  by 
far  more  than  a  century  of  undisputed  Judi- 
cial decision.  If  it  were  sought  to  extend 
the  commerce  power  to  include  control  over 
manufacture,  mining,  agriculture,  or  factory 
workers,  because  the  product  of  such  activi- 
ties either  contemplated  or  hoped  to  move 
into  the  markets  of  other  States,  or  com- 
peted in  Its  own  locality  with  their  goods; 
the  public  shared  the  view  of  generations  of 
judges: 

"The  result  would  pe  that  Congress  would 
be  Invested  to  the  exclusion  of  the  States 
with  the  power  to  regulate  not  only  manu- 
facture but  also  agriculture,  horticulture, 
stock  raising,  domestic  fisheries,  mining— in 
short,  every  branch  of  human  Industry." 

Today  the  persons,  natural  and  corporate, 
engaged  In  ^^  these  Innumerable  activities, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  their  crops,  or 
output,  their  hours,  wagea  and  salaries,  the 
form  of  their  individual  and  collective  rela- 
tions—to the  extent  that  Individual  em- 
ployment relations  are  silU  permla-^lble— the 
Erice  and  amount  of  gwKls  that  may  be  mar- 
•ted  and  privacle*  of  individtinl  and  com- 
••MUty  life  nnce  presumed  to  be  hot  metety 
Haili)  bwt  Iftimuh*.  from  ri-detal  control 
•STitlitftniittfi,  ntf  th*  nHttnl  tit  ptmmH 

mm^VHt  rtHKIlf-H  WUIfll»i#t«#flf  fi«+  M  i 
i¥tfip(itntif  •«Hlf«>  Hf*  wit  nt  ^^ttnnu^hk 
mklk  llf  ^»**^^   HUMMj   fHH<t<aH  (Hi 

|lj(f  1^/ '(HMfx^jyjKi  Ht  (.H(ftfK«i'-f^*l  H»'»(<|HI' 
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,^.,,  ,  ,.i»w«(/  hum    .   .  ^     .  .. 

m4w§  MA  often  mitiof  r0»»l(»U(vfi*  t^y  wbl«») 
(t  (pie>piet4  m  ftumtrt  and  |(VM  »lf»c^  tu 
(tf  authurtiy  U  It  mu«t  Mfi»min  facta 
bafore  maklitg  daclalons.  (t  wuat  have  ru(a« 
of  evidence,  tha  power  to  cumtnon  and  aa* 
amliie  wltneisea  and  require  the  production 
of  records  and  make  ultimate  orders  pro- 
foundly affecting  persons  and  property  under 
penalty  of  fine.  Imprisonment,  or  the  Impaii- 
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ment  or  deprivation  of  livelihood.  But 
neither  the  President.  Congress,  much  laaa 
the  agencies  both  create,  have,  or  can  have, 
unlimited  or  indefinite  authority.  The  two 
former  are  constitutionally  restricted,  the 
agencies  by  the  nature  and  terms  of  their 
delegated  authority.  Ours  is  a  deliberately 
limitr<i  Government  and  to  that  end  its 
limitations  were  written.  But  If  the  action 
of  any  agency  In  violation  of  such  limita- 
tions may  not  be  subjected  to  Judicial  scru- 
tiny, any  agency  of  government  may  exer- 
cise uncontrolled  discretion  or  power.  All 
distinction  between  arbitrary  and  limited 
government  is  soon  lost.  If  the  restraint, 
either  of  the  Constitution  or  the  enactment 
of  Congress  Is  not  enforclble,  what  clficlals 
may  do  and  what  they  may  not  do  Is  equally 
permissible.  For  that  reason  every  grant 
of  power  must  be  clearly  defined.  But  If 
the  agency  has  a  biased  Interest  In  tlie  sub- 
ject committed  to  It,  or  is  open  to  partisan 
influence,  if  it  can  act  without  a  fair  hear- 
ing, or  upon  anything  it  calls  evidence  on 
an  uncontrolled  finding  of  fact.  If  It  may  be 
at  once  prosecutor  and  judge;  If  In  any  or 
all  such  things  It  may  elude  judicial  control, 
it  substitutes  personal  ru'e  for  government 
by  law.  It  is  confined  within  neither  statu- 
tory nor  constitutional  limitations.  It  IM- 
comes,  by  public  tolerance  or  neglect,  a  bu- 
reaucratic outlaw. 

There  Is  but  one  control  whose  deterrent 
influence  was  designed  end  prevents  admin- 
istrative error  or  misconduct,  the  rise  of 
arbitrary  ofllcial  ix)wer,  and  thus  protects  the 
liberties  and  rights  It  Is  the  primary  purpose 
of  our  form  of  government  to  secure.  That 
Is  adequate  opportvmlty  for  judicial  review  of 
questions  of  law  and  the  examination  of  facta 
found,  to  determine  whether  they  support 
orders  Issued,  are  relevant  to  the  issues  pre- 
sented, credible,  and  substantial. 

Every  sensible  person  recognizes  the  value 
and  necessity  of  empowering  administrative 
officials  and  tribunals  to  fill  in  the  detail  and 
ascertain  the  facts  and  conditions  to  whicn 
Congi-ess  wants  Its  regulation  applied  or  the 
circumstances  ascertained  under  which  a 
valid  Executive  order  is  to  be  made  effective. 
But  we  are  solemnly  and  repeatedly  warned 
that  administrative  law  must  be  surrounded 
with  effective  safeguards  for  private  right 
or  we  develop  an  anonymous  bureaucracy, 
not  by  accident  but  by  design,  as  dangerous 
to  our  native  conception  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment as  any  which  threatens  the  people 
of  Europe.  It  Is  this  continuing  danger,  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  cauaaa  Congreaa 
and  many  eminent  authorities  to  dwnand 
curbs,  not  on  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  ad- 
ministrative law, 

Listen  to  former  Chief  JuMlce  MunhM  as 
fM-Mldent  of  the  Am^rleati  Bar  Association: 

"llie  power  of  administrative  bodi«s  to 
(ftii(l#  flndihufl  iH  (aet  t«hlfh  tnnf  b#  Ireattd 
»n  fhufiiiMiUf.  U  ihtta  \»  mm^t^fi'  hti*h  wifi« 

(•    N    (lM*^f    Mf    (iHHffflHMi    thm¥tHi¥h(-¥      Att 
- ' '-'•-''  "iifit  ^1,  ifmifk" 
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AuuM  9ut  (^^  imy  i\m  M)f(r  OmdMjM  of  f«ot 
may  H*  nwMl*  wmmm  lUfN  fWlf(f(^Mt(oM( 
rifbu  of  hbartr  mmI  fmfmtif  wm  (nvoivMl, 
•IMlough  the  evidence  rtaarlr  afUMUhas  that 
the  findings  are  wn>nf  and  oouatitutional 
rights  have  been  Invadad,  is  to  place  tboaa 
rlghU  at  the  mercy  of  administrative  oOlelala 
and  seriously  to  Impair  the  security  Inherent 
in  our  Judicial  aafaguarda.    That  pro^^t, 


with   our   multiplication    of   administrative 
agencies,  is  not  ooe  to  be  lightly  regarded." 

The  Lord  Chief  JusUce  of  Great  Britain 
was  so  convinced  of  the  danger*  In  this  field 
within  his  own  country  that  In  a  series  of 
letters  in  the  public  press  he  Illustrated,  with 
numerous  examples,  exercise  of  admlnistra- 
tl/e  authority  which  at  once  invaded  the 
dearest  righU  of  the  subject  and  denied  hiin 
judicial  protection.  Ti\k  distinguished  En- 
glishman even  outlined  with  shrewd  prac- 
ticality the  method  by  which  an  official 
could  and  did  hold  and  create  arbluary 
power: 

"Tnis  course  will  prove  tolerably  simple." 
he  said,  "if  he  can  (a)  get  legislation  pasaed 
in  skeleton  form:  (b)  fill  up  the  gape  with 
his  own  rules,  orders,  and  regulations;  (c) 
make  it  dUBctilt  or  Impoaslble  fcr  Parlia- 
ment to  check  the  said  rules,  orders,  and 
regulations;  (d)  secure  for  them  the  force  cf 
statute;  (e)  arrange  that  the  fact  cf  his 
decision  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  lu 
legality:  (f  l  take  power  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  sUtutas:  and  (g)  prevent  and  avoid 
any  sort  of  appeal  to  a  court  of  law." 

How  often  that  fits  American  administra- 
tive legislation. 

President  Roosevelt  as  Governor  of  New 
Ycrk  called  In  1930  for  a  halt  to  t><3  steady 
extension  of  commissions  and  regolatwT 
bodies.  As  President  he  appotntad  a  Com- 
mittee on  AdmtnUtrative  ManaSMuant  to 
study,  report,  and  recommend  a  method  of 
controlling  the  numerous  Federal  agencies. 
Reporting  in  1887  the  committee  Identified 
134  administrative  agencies  and  commlaaious. 
and  remarked,  "Perhaps  the  chief  reaaon  for 
worry  atout  regulatory  commissions.  Is  that 
they  are  continually  being  created."  It  thus 
described  their  nature  and  charaeterlaed 
their  operation:  • 

"These  Independent  commissions  have  been 
given  broad  powers  to  e.tplore,  formulate, 
and  administer  policies  cf  reguJaUon;  they 
have  been  given  the  task  of  investigating 
and  prosecuting  business  misconduct;  tlicy 
have  bsen  given  powers,  similar  to  thoae  ex- 
ercised by  courts  of  law.  to  pass  In  con- 
crete cases  upon  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
individuals  under  the  sUtutes.  They  are  In 
reality  miniature  Independent  governments 
set  tip  to  deal  with  the  railroad  problem, 
the  banking  problem,  or  the  radio  problem. 
They  constitute  a  headless  'fourth  branch' 
of  the  Government,  a  haphazard  deposit  cf 
Irresponsible  agencies  and  uncoordinated 
powers.  They  do  violence  to  the  basic  theory 
of  the  American  Constitution  that  there 
ahou  d  be  three  major  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  only  three  The  Oongresa  hse 
found  no  effective  way  of  supervising  them, 
they  cannot  be  «rtitrnll«»d  by  the  Pfeeid-nt, 
and  they  are  anewj-rsble  in  the  frtuM*  mily 
In  r*<i(5Nt  ifj  thi-  letaiify  (f  thMr  eeiivitlM  ' 
(*»t»iiid»-  '  ''fiftiitf#t  I'h  Ad«t!;fi(»tf»(tit* 
(tjtiii,  mpfiti  With  ftpselal  li(t<rtiM, 
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Tba  MiklMt.  however ,  vtK  not  down.    On 

tlia  contrary,  It  cicttes  lucraaalng  putoll* 
anxiety  and  renewed  eongrcasumal  datarml* 
nation  to  anaet  practical  rcaadlaT  -  -'-- 
tloo.    Tbla  movement  U  relnforecd  bf 
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vnpanCc^ed  Increase  of  eseevtive  Bgeuclw 
«nd  further  erMknce  of  trMtrary  ftctkm. 
IHirthcnDore.  a  im—ituiw  Mlieol  of  adminis- 
tnton  and  tbeir  saMUtM  ftoklly  demand 
•ntbortty  for  many  boards  and  commls- 
to  •wruilTely  interpnH  the  statutes 
which  are  the  source  of  their  authority  and 
determine  for  themselves  the  character  and 
extent  of  their  powers.  Whatever  their  !n- 
dtvtdml  antcoedcnrs  they  hoM.  appointment 
qoaltflea^ than  as  "experts"  m  their  field,  and 
•re,  tlienfare.  fenerally  Irritated  by  the  eug- 
ft<un  at  Jddtelal  review.  They  point  the 
taxamtU  adnonitlon  of  Washington  to  Tlgi- 
lantty  wtctl.  "that  love  of  power  and  prone- 
IM«  to  abuae  It  which  predominates  in  the 
htimaB  baart." 

Oroopa  that  sought  the  creation  of  admln- 
Itttattre  bodies  in  their  own  mtereet  are  now 
lapaiitliU  tn  sackcloth  and  aahee.  They  hnd 
themselves  confronted  with  Prankenstelns. 
No  severer  criticism  of  the  National  Labor 
Balatlons  Board  has  been  uttered  t>y  any  em- 
plo9«r  than  by  the  representative  olDcers  of 
both  the  A.  P.  ot  L.  the  C.  I.  O..  and  the 
D.  M.  W.  The  fanner  has  found  himself 
eeivsrad  with  restrictions  on  production  and 
marketing.  He  may  not  IcUl  his  own  stock 
on  btj  own  farm  for  his  own  use  without 
admlnlstisUve  permission.  The  Securities 
and  exchange  Commission  directs  a  company 
*0  iMue  stock  rather  than  bonds  and  thus 
sobatltutas  its  judgment  of  business  policy, 
without  appeal,  for  the  customary  discretion 
or  cxccuttTs  nunagamaat.  Its  counsel  de- 
cUrss.  "Ws  do  BMka  tba  law.  If  our  rsgula- 
UOB  is  valid  it  supsiaadas  all  Uws  that  aia 
MBttmry  to  it."  Tba  national  Labor  Rsla- 
tkms  Board  deelarad,  without  statutory  au- 
thority, that  no  amplofsr  would  bs  beard 
wbo  peutioned  it  to  dalannlAs  whleh  ot  two 
conUstlng  labor  groups  hs  was  obUgatsd  by 
law  to  rseogniae  at  his  peril.  Until  stoppad 
by  the  ftuprsme  Court  ths  Board  deelarsd 
att-^Sown  strikers  eroploysas  antltlad  to  rs« 
insutamatti  aod  iMMk  pay  during  ttas  strike. 
It  gava  Mtrat  iMtrtMtiotis  to  its  oOosrs  with 
raapaat  l«  Um  Immm  of  siiiiwuM  affteting 
oiM  partjr  only.  Tbg  FMltni  Oanmuntoa* 
lUaton  proslaloMd  a  nils  rtquiring 
lo  forelf  A  latrllory  to  raflaet  Aroaru 
•ulturt  But  In  ttM  midst  of  public 
withdraw  «  ruia  it  eould  iialihsr  n- 
plain  or  dsfine  lltartly  a/tar  the  same  btidy 
■nartad  ths  right  to  datarmina  for  tha  radio 
Industry  wbatiitr  talavtalon  had  rsaehad  a 
poUil  In  Its  Jfalopwant  tliat  It  aouM  ba 
iitofMl  to  tha  pvMla. 

Within   6  mentlu  the  ■witehmsn's  and 
Flramans  Natleoal  Unions  have  discovered . 

Oaurt.  that  their  right 
ibara  la  flnally  detar* 
by  an  administrative  tribunal,  and  no 
■lay  axamioa  the  eirrumstaneaa  or  tha 
Altbotigh,  daelarad  •  iwmiful 
tttmmt:  nto  intantlon  to  rafoaa  ;tKflei«I  aid 
In  admtnlatrauon  of  the  set  Is  apparent." 
ttta  VDlon  o^  Had  Cape  iwantly  found  no 
aoort  aould  review  tha  aadlng  of  the  Railroad 
■oard,  that  it  eaaaol  Npaaaant  its 
ihars  but  must  ba  rspraaaatad  by  a 
union  to  which  they  may  not  belong. 

ICr  Justice  Frankfurter  In  a  recant  opinion, 
pointed  out  that  nearly  every  administrative 
body  had  not  only  different  powers  but  vary- 
ing praaatfwa  and  Umitatlona  upon  court 
saview.  Por  soma  U  la  danlad  altogether.  For 
aome  it  is  Umttad  savaraly.  Such  limitations 
apply  not  merely  to  questions  of  fact,  but  of 
law  S^oM  powerful  acsnetss  naks  their  own 
rules  ot  evidence,  and  undv  tha  ipafiloiiii  plea 
of  avoiding  "tachnicaUties"  have,  w  in  the 
eaao  of  the  National  lAba  Relationa  Board. 
not  only  dlaiagarrtad  plain  precepts  of  law 
and  equity,  npmmttog  the  experience  ot  the 
raoe.  but  permitted,  according  to  a  Con- 
tigntloa.  the  taking  of  evl- 
tha  raeord  and  the  writing 
<tf  peeVlmlnary  optnioos  tor  the  Board,  by 
wtiai  were  described  as  "Juvenile  judges  '. 
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Confronted  with 
eondttlons,  a  notable 
oooamlttee,  including 
vcatlgatlng    British 
eooeluded  and 

•*We  are.  therefore 
that  no  considerations 
venlenoe.  or  executive 
allowed  to  weaken  the 
and  that  no  obstacle 
Parliament  in  the  way 
peded  access  to  them." 

The  invincible  demanta 
review  is  reinforced  bj 
voliune  of  administrative 
tions  and  Executive 
now  live.    Remember 
said  the  Brookings 
American  admlnlstrativfe 

"It  is  more  than  a  mei  e 
plication  of  law.    To  ai 
has  become  a  creator  of 
within  the  limits  of  tjieir 
petences,    the 
and  agencies  resemble  a 
Utlve  bodies." 

The  Superintendent 
the  provisions  of  the 
advertised  a  few  years 
the  Code  of  Federal 
made  available  during 
documents    of    the    v 
agencies  which  bad  general 
Isgal  effect  June  1,  1931 
of  SO  titles  in  17  volumes 
1.200  pages  each.    It 
than  ae  volun>Bs  of 
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^gllah  parliamentary 

Harold  Laskl.  in- 

adtalnistrative    agencies 
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administrative  con- 

efflclency.  should  be 

x>ntrol  of  the  courts, 

khould  be  placed  by 

<  f  the  subject's  unim- 

for  uniform  Judicial 

enumeration  of  the 

rules  and  regula- 

under  which  we 

govern  you.    For. 

speaking  of 

law: 

machine  for  the  ap- 

increasing  e.Ttent  it 
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for  themselves  with  such  tmfettered  discre« 
tion  that  Mr.  Jtistice  Cardoao  described  tha 

grent  of  power  as  "delegation  run  riot." 

Such  is  the  condition  crying  for  correction. 
It  Is  essential,  said  the  Judiciary  Committeea 
of  the  Senate  and  House  in  1940.  "that  the 
governors  shall  be  governed  and  the  regu- 
lators shall  be  regulated  if  our  present  form 
of  government  is  to  endure." 

These  are  grave  words  addressed  to  a  grave 
situation.  Once  again  the  Congress  engages 
in  the  same  task.  Once  again  aroused  pub- 
lic interest  can  focus  congressional  attention 
and  secure  congressional  action  on  this  vital 
subject. 

Far  more  Important  than  stopping  or  cor- 
recting the  maladministration  of  a  particular 
bureau  or  commission,  or  the  amendment 
of  a  particular  Executive  order  or  adminis- 
trative statute.  Is  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  general  plan  of  control  over  all 
administrative  agencies  that  assures  In  defi- 
nite terms  a  return  to  fundamental  principles 
of  Impersonal  government,  limited  in  its  na- 
ture and  protected  against  the  abuse  of  offl* 
cial  power,  by  the  great  or  the  small,  through 
Judicial  enforcement  of  the  great  limita- 
tions. 

"Among  freemen,"  said  Edmiind  Burka, 
"restraints  on  government  are  to  be  num> 
bered  among  their  liberties." 

The  opportunity  to  sectire  relief  and  re- 
form is  here.  Have  we  tbe  determination  to 
seek  and  obtain  it?  If  we  have,  our  people 
may  make  this  tbe  last  stand  of  arrogant 
bureaucracy. 


Aa^ii  of  A^Bural  Eraeit  J.  Kiag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaAONvagm 

IN  TMB  MOUM  OP  BBPBBMMTATIVM 

Monday,  AprU  U,  1944 

Mr.  MoCORMACK.  Mr.  Bpodkor. 
under  Itave  to  extend  my  remgrtu  In  the 
Record,  X  Include  the  following  eddreae 
by  Admiral  Irniat  J.  King.  United  BUtee 
Hwf,  commandor  in  cRlef,  United 
•tatee  Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tlone.  at  the  graduating  exeroUee, 
twenty-fourth  leailon,  F.  B.  X.  National 
Follce  Academy,  Departmental  Audi- 
torium. Waahlngton,  D.  C.  April  It, 
1944: 

Mr.  Hoover,  distinguished  gueats,  mambara 
of  ths  graduating  class,  ladies  and  gsntla- 
mm,  atranga  aa  It  might  seem  to  tha  tmob- 
earvlDg,  thin  is  a  curious  but  very  tangible 
eonnaoCton  bstwaan  tha  Job  ths  Unltad  SUtaa 
Mary  la  doing  today,  and  what  law  anforca- 
mant  oAeai*  In  hundreds  of  American  eom- 
munltlaa  ara  doing.  Our  objectives  are  tha 
same.  Tou  are  protecting  tha  American 
horn*,  tha  Individual  righu  and  prtvllegea 
on  the  domestic  front.  We  In  the  Navy  and 
In  the  other  armed  forces  are  now  working, 
chiefly  overseas,  for  a  similar  purpose.  None 
raallae  more  than  we  that  the  battle  i^alnat 
lawlessness,  against  espionage  and  sabotage, 
which  you  are  fighting,  la  as  essential  to  over- 
all victory  as  those  engagements  in  which 
ships,  aircraft,  or  land  forces  participate. 

The  Navy,  and  especially  the  officers 
charged  with  administering  intelligence  mat- 
ters, raallae  full  well  what  effecUve  work 
the  law-enibrcement  oflk:ers  throughout  our 
land  have  done  to  make  this  country  more 
seciu-e  before  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Many  of  these  law-enforcement  offlcers  re- 
ceived their  training  in  this  schooL    It  can 
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be  said  that  naval  Intelligence  oAoers  have 
been  working  hand  In  hand  with  offlcers  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  for  a 
long  time.  The  absence  of  foreign-directed 
sabotage  Is  proof  enough  of  the  results  of 
the  work  of  this  Bureau  and  of  the  spirit 
of  earnest  cooperation  which  exists  between 
the  F.  B.  I.,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  three 
principal  agencies  charged  with  safeguarding 
military  secrets,  industrial  production,  and 
tbe  general  welfare. 

There  was  widespread  apprehen«ion  at  ths 
outbreak  of  war  that  America  might  be  rid- 
dled with  foreign  agents  ready  to  wreck  our 
Industries,  destroy  our  communications, 
scuttle  our  ships,  and  otherwise  disrupt  the 
normal  defense  measures  we  were  hastening 
to  perfect.  This  alarm  was  not  without 
foundation.  We  have  a  heterogeneous  pop- 
ulation; many  of  our  citizens  were  born  in 
other  countries;  some  of  them  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  feel  a  blood  tie  with 
peoples  now  our  enemies.  But  the  P.  B.  I., 
aided  by  efficient  and  loyal  police  depart- 
ments in  hundreds  of  American  communities, 
had  most  potentially  dangerous  characters 
catalogued  before  Pearl  Harbor.  At  the  first 
warning  of  danger  they  were  apprehended. 
Our  relative  freedom  from  sabotage  and  from 
Interference  In  military  movements  and  plans 
at  home  has  been  the  restilt  of  such  far- 
sighted  planning  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
concerned. 

The  development  of  this  school  has  been 
Interesting.  We  In  the  Navy  realize  that  an 
Inadequately  educated  naval  officer,  or  a 
poorly  trained  bluejacket,  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  out  his  duties  with  any  degree  of 
success.  An  unskilled  gunner  can  cause  the 
loss  of  a  ship  and  the  death  of  many  ship- 
mates. In  like  manner,  untrained  or  half- 
hearted law-enforcement  officers  do  little  to 
combat  crime  and  secure  the  infety  of  local 
eommunltlsa.  Ths  tanRlble  evidence  of 
awakening  community  inurcit  In  training 
epeoiailats  In  your  profeialon.  such  aa  you 
Who  are  graduating  h*rt  today,  Is  a  oltar  ln> 
dication  that  ooimnunitisa  which  stjonsored 
your  psriod  of  study  hers  are  supportlni  your 
efforts  to  combat  crime  and  thus  help  to  prt- 
•trfa  individual  rights  and  liberties, 

nirouKh  your  Icm-rI  police  bureaus,  you  ac- 
tually ars  working  mors  directly  than  yuu 
parhaps  lUflpact  with  ths  Army  and  Navy,  as 
wsll  as  with  the  P.  B.  I,  Yoy  know,  I  am 
eurs,  of  ths  Interdepnrtmsntai  conference 
Which  meets  In  Wnnhington,  when  matters 
affecting  national  security  ars  dtsctissed  be- 
tween officers  of  ths  Army's  O-a  Division, 
of  the  Navy's  O  N  I .  and  the  P.  B.  I.  These 
oonfsrsnees  are  vslusbis,  snd  have  resulted  in 
doss  llslson  between  the  sevsral  Invsstigs- 
tion  and  Isw-snfurcement  agencies.  Por  in- 
itance,  the  Nary  frequently  dealrss  an  In- 
vsstlgatlon  of  Individuals  who  ars  not  In  ths 
naval  ssrvlcs.  In  such  cases  a  rcqusst  is 
made  to  the  P.  B.  I.  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 
The  P.  B.  I.,  through  Us  field  officer,  fre- 
quently utilizes  the  local  law-enforcement 
agencies  for  such  Information  or  assistance  as 
is  required.  In  this  way,  all  energies.  In  an 
Interlocking  manner,  are  turned  toward  ths 
common  objective  of  national  security  with 
the  minimum  of  duplication  or  red  tape. 

You  can  realize  the  value  of  this  close  co- 
operation when  I  tell  you  that  during  World 
War  *No.  1  no  less  than  21  agencies  were 
charged  with  the  work  the  3  existing  organi- 
zations are  now  doing;  naturally  there  was 
more  overlapping  authority  with  consequent 
delay  and  duplication. 

The  fact  that  at  least  100,000  law-enforce- 
ment offlcers  have  been  directly  assisted  and 
affected  by  the  P.  B.  I.'s  National  Police  Acad- 
emy and  its  graduates  Is  an  indication  that 
former  days  of  lawlessness  and  dlsreepect  for 
law  and  order  will  not  return.  Peaceful  citi- 
zens of  this  country  can  be  thankful  for  the 
men  whose  vision  and  whose  labor  brought 
this  about;  similarly  we  in  the  Navy  are 
appreciative  of  the  splendid  Shd  efficient  co- 


operation we  receive  from  this  Bureau  and 
from  the  local  police  agencies  throughout  the 
country. 

One  of  the  greatest  essentials  In  waging 
war  is  the  ability  to  stirprise  our  enemies. 
To  catch  them  off  guard  is  our  constant  en- 
deavor. We  have  done  this  time  and  again. 
At  Kwajaleln,  for  instance,  we  caught  the 
Jap  planes  on  the  grotmd  on  our  first  day's 
attack.  Not  many  of  them  were  able  to  get 
into  the  air,  and  we  shot  down  moet  of  those 
that  did.  On  the  second  day,  so  complete 
had  been  our  surprise,  that  of  the  few  planes 
that  came  up  to  offer  resistance,  not  one 
attacked  our  surface  forces.  That,  of  course, 
was  possible  only  because  complete  military 
secrecy  of  the  plans,  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  our  ships,  for  this  campaign  was  main- 
tained. Secrecy  during  the  planning  and 
initial  pha6e.s  of  naval  operations  is  essen- 
tial. No  better  example  need  be  cited  than 
the  necessity  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  all 
information  concerning  tbe  movement  of 
convoys. 

To  you,  as  representatives  of  police  bureaus 
of  these  cities  and  ports.  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  express  the  Navy's  gratitude  for  the 
cooperative  spirit  you  have  shown  in  helping 
us  guard  these  secrets  from  the  enemy  which 
could  be  of  such  vital  Importance  to  our 
cause.  Local  police  cooperation,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  F.  B.  I.,  has  been  especially  valu- 
able and  graciously  given  in  all  parts  of  this 
country. 

I  know  you  are  Interested  In  what  the  Navy 
Is  doing  and  what  It  plans  to  do,  and  so — 
keeping  within  security  myself — I  would  like 
to  review  some  of  our  recent  actions  and  In 
general  discuss  some  of  our  plans  for  ths 
futtire. 

Our  objective  In  the  Pacific.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  is  Tokyo,  But  we  do  not  un- 
derestimate our  enemlss.  We  give  them 
credit  for  determination  and  tsnaclty,  skill, 
and  Ingenuity,  as  well  as  a  savage  disregard 
for  humanity  snd  for  livss— even  their  own. 

Our  recent  successes  In  the  Pacific  re- 
flect. In  a  large  meaiure,  a  alngle  factor.  Por 
tha  flrat  time  alnoa  the  war  with  Japan 
began  we  are  wall  on  the  way  to  having 
an  adequate  number  of  ships,  pinnss,  snd 
BUppUaa  so  that  when  ws  find  a  soft  spot  in 
the  enamlas'  defenses  ws  can  strlks  with 
overwhelming  force,  Heretofore  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Coral  Bsa,  at  Midway,  and  again 
In  ths  battles  In  the  folomons,  we  tore  great 
gape  in  Japan's  outer  defenses.  But  on  each 
of  thoae  occasions  ws  lacked  the  reserve  of 
ships  snd  aircraft  which  would  have  enabled 
us  to  follow  up  and  capltallaa  on  our  hard- 
earned  opportunities. 

I  think  we  eould  rightly  define  a  major 
part  of  our  policy  with  rsspect  to  the  Pacific 
as  "saiBurs  of  opportunity."  So  fsr  it  haa 
been  impoeslbls,  for  lack  of  Japaneae  co- 
operation, to  stage  a  major  sea  battle.  We 
are  willing,  but  the  Jape  do  not  seem  to 
want  to  gamble  with  that  type  of  battle. 
So  we  are  seeking  opportunities  to  strlks 
whenever  we  can  get  within  range  of  their 
warships  or  bases,  and  I  think  you  will  find, 
within  the  next  few  months  to  come  that 
we  shsU  create  more  of  these  opportunities. 
Por  example,  I  have  only  to  cite  the  recent 
suocsssftil  attacks  on  Palau,  Tap,  and  Woleal 
Islands. 

Becenty  In  a  weekly  magazine  someone 
claimed  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  all 
things  which  have  been  done  In  the  Padflo 
conform  to  a  pattern.  That  Is  correct.  What 
we  have  accomplished  and  what  we  shall  ac- 
complish In  the  near  future  are  Integral 
parts  of  a  pattern,  the  key  design  of  which 
is  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  to  you  today  that 
we  have  reduced  Japan's  merchant  fleet  to 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
when  we  were  attacked.  We  have  sxmk  weU 
over  2.000,000  tons  of  her  cargo  tonnage  and 
have  so  seriously  damaged  her  fleet  of  war- 
ships that  she  can  never  hope  to  make  up 
losses  by  building  new  fighting  ships  or  ra- 


pairing  those  that  we  have  damaged.  One 
indication  that  Japan's  shipping  problem  is 
becoming  acute  Is  the  wide  use  she  is  making 
of  self-propelled  barges,  many  of  wood,  for 
long  interlsland  hauls  of  both  men  and  ma- 
terials. If  ahe  had  enough  ships  she  would 
never  resort  to  such  transportation.  To  date 
we  have  sunk,  probably  sunk,  or  damaged  by 
submarine  action  at  least  600  Japanese  mer- 
chant vessels.  She  cannot  stand  siKh  a  rate 
of  loss  for  any  length  of  time  and  keep 
her  Empire  together.  The  dissolution  of  that 
Empire,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  prUaary 
objectives  of  this  war. 

All  in  all  the  operations  of  the  paat  It 
months  have  been  highly  encouraging.  In 
the  Atlantic  we  have  reduced  the  submarine 
Eltuatlon  from  the  status  of  a  menace  to  that 
of  a  problem.  Today  we  know  that  Germany 
is  concentrating  on  the  building  of  subma- 
rines to  the  exclusion  of  other  shipbuilding, 
and  we  know  how  many  she  Is  producing. 
But  It  is  unlikely  that  Hitler  will  be  able  to 
terrorize  Atlantic  ahlpping  lanes  again  as  he 
did  2  years  ago. 

In  the  Pacific  the  strategy  of  the  enemy  has 
been  fairly  simple.  While  we  were  pulling 
ourselves  together  after  the  shock  of  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Japanese  quickly  overran  large 
areas  in  the  Far  East.  They  reasoned,  and 
rightly,  that  If  they  succeed  in  reUinlng  pos- 
session of  the  inner  portion  of  these  areas 
they  will  have  won  the  war.  The  outer  ring 
of  islands  which  they  occupy  serves  chiefly  as 
their  fighting  front.  Through  their  pcrsUt- 
ence  in  holding  these  islands  they  hope  to 
make  our  advanee  so  costly  thst  we  will  give 
up  the  effort  to  break  Into  their  inner  defense. 

But  whstever  the  coat  we  know  that  we 
cannot  regard  victory  In  the  Pacific  as  any- 
thing sliort  of  ths  dissolution  of  the  Japa- 
neae Empire  as  s  military  power.  To  accom- 
plish this  objective  we  must  deliver  the  heav- 
iest attacks  of  which  ws  ars  capable,  as  fre- 
quently as  we  ars  able,  where  thsy  will  hurt 
the  most.  This  will  require  every  ship,  every 
landing  craft,  every  airplane,  and  every  piece 
of  materiel—and  ths  trained  personnel  to 
man  them— 4hat  can  bs  msds  availabls. 

Our  fleet,  I  ean  aasur*  you  today,  u  grew* 
Ing  at  a  pace  that  la  little  short  of  miraeu* 
lous.  Its  growth  cmild  only  hsve  been  made 
possible  by  tha  anergias  snd  ths  skUl  of  • 
great  and  raaaumfiil  people.  Moat  of  all,  the 
progrsas  we  have  made  in  arming  oursslvss 
Within  ths  past  year  constitutes  in  lUsif  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  American  workman. 
He  la  doing  more  than  I  can  tell  you  to  win 
this  war, 

I  can  reveal  to  you  here  today  that,  alnaa 
July  1,  1»40,  the  Nsvy  hss  tnoreaaed  the 
number  of  warahlps  in  otir  fieet  by  IM  per- 
cent; we  hsvs  hunt  the  greateet  fleet  of 
supporting  vessels  and  landing  craft  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen:  we  hsvs  tripled  the 
fire  power  of  ottr  fleet;  we  hsvs  multiplied 
our  aU-  force  by  14;  and  we  hsvs  szpanded 
our  personnel  almost  15  tlmss — ths  grsat- 
est  marshaling  of  men  and  materials  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Operatlotu  we  have  carried  out  In  recent 
weeks  are  evidence  in  themsalTea  that  tha 
accumulated  experiences  of  previous  cam- 
paigns have  been  made  to  count.  As  time 
goes  on,  tbe  Japs  will  learn  that  we  are  not 
relying  on  so-called  orthodox  methods  of 
warfare.  We  are  meeting  each  sltiuitlon  as 
It  arises  or  as  we  can  create  situations,  and 
our  enemies  are  finding  that  when  we  strike, 
we  now  have  the  force  behind  us  to  carry 
the  strike  through  to  a  finish.  Certainly 
we  can  look  forward  with  resolute  but  realis- 
tic confidence  to  future  trlphlbiotis  naval 
operations,  now  that  we  have  the  men,  ths 
guns,  the  ships,  and  the  planes  to  carry 
them  out. 

I  want  to  reemphaslze  to  you  that,  while 
I  am  talking  of  the  war  that  the  Navy  la 
conducting  on  land,  at  sea.  and  In  tha  air. 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  battle  you 
face  here  at  home.  Were  these  efforta  not 
successful  our  dllBcultles  would  be  increased 
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many  fold.  Tou  have  a  tremendoui  Job  to 
do  to  keep  the  taooM  Xront  aafe.  I  know 
that  you  young  gentlcmezi.  as  a  result  of 
what  you  have  learned  here  at  the  National 
PoUoe  Academy,  will  leave  Washington  with 
reoMMd  •onfldence  In  your  ability  to  meet 
•Itaattons  that  will  arise  In  the  eaercUe  &f 
jemt  duty  as  law-entorosment  oOoan.  I 
ooogra*.ulate  you  on  your  graduation  today, 
X  assure  you  that  the  Navy  appreciates  the 
tBHMBdoiia  sooiM  Of  the  work  you  will  be 
mtkad  npoD  to  do.  and  I  promise  you  that 
yva  WUl  have  our  becking  and  our  whole- 
cooperation  In  the  discharge  of  your 
duties.    Oood  luck  to  you  one  and  all. 


AUntt  hj  J.  Edftr  HooTer  at  Gradaa- 
tion  ExcrdMt  tt  F.  B.  I.  NatMul 
Police  Academ  J 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  ASIZONA 

ZH  THS  SBNATS  OF  THK  UNITSD  STATK 

Monday,  AprU  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  lb.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  able 
addNH  delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, at  the  graduation  exercises  for 
the  twenty-fourth  session  of  the  F.  B.  L 
National  Police  Academy,  on  April  15. 
1944.  The  address  is  entitled  "The  Im- 
portance of  Your  Job." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoai). 
as  follows: 

nfonAHcs  or  tovb  jos 
of  the  twvnty-fourth  session  of 
Ihr  National  PoUoe  Academy  are  returning 
hom»  at  a  crucud  tane.  Tou  have  completed 
14  weeks  of  diligent  and  successful  effort  to 
youreelVMSBore  fuUy  for  the  task  of 
t  axul  ImpnMil  law  enforcement. 
It  la  well  to  be  ready  for  the  big  Job  which 
The  cunning  minds  of  America's 
»  not  Idle.  WhUe  you  have 
ways  of  fighting  the  ege-old 
of  erlme,  they  have  been  devising 
own  meUioda  of  vlctlmlKlng  the  public 
and  asesflDff  panlstiment.  Some  are  flend- 
IsWtf    diOTV;     snany    are    embittered    and 


■■  ytn  have  worked  with  us  to  en- 
hs  aoepa  at  ftnu  knowledge  on  law 
enforcement,  there  have  been  significant 
trends.  For  example,  consider  the  large 
number  of  hijackings  and  related  thefts 
Which  hsfve  occurred  In  recent  months.  In 
»any  eases  coming  to  the  attention  of  the 
F.  B.  I.,  MBaB  but  well-organiaed  gangs  have 
been  fosmd  raqwnslble.  llsny  of  these  are 
of  peraons  with  criminal  records 
have  !)een  the  recipients  of  that  too 
mlsased  Instrument  of  leniency— jMt- 
rola.  Unmolested  and  left  to  take  what  they 
like  from  bustnees  concerns  and  tnmsporta- 
tlon  companies,  these  groups  of  hoodlums 
would  grow  larger,  richer,  and  more  powerful. 
Soon,  we  would  find  ourselves  caught  In  the 
^■Maeles  of  a  gigantic  octopus  of  gangster- 
Iran.  Human  life  wotUd  become  cheap;  mob- 
•tan  drunk  with  power  would  subject  honest 
^rttlmns  to  all  kinds  of  Indignities.  And  In- 
evMahty  the  political  machinery  of  some  of 
our  dttes  and  Statea  would  come  under  the 
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corrupt  domination  of  jkhis  eriminal  octo> 
pus. 

Law  enforcement  stan<  s  between  the  pub- 
lic and  this  mwiacia.  8j  «clal  agents  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  and  local  oAoers  all  over  the  Nation 
are  aware  of  this  threatened  upeurge  at 
gangsterism,  and  good  inork  has  been  done 
recently  in  bringing  sue!  i  persons  to  justice. 

There  Is  no  doubt  tha  t  the  ghosts  of  the 
old  gangs  are  stirring.  E  y  prompt,  concerted 
action  they  can  be  f orce*  i  to  remain  as  mere 
tmpleasant  memories  of  i  .n  unhappy  era. 

The  continued  high  ra  e  of  crime  and  defi- 
nite threats  such  as  th  it  offered  by  gangs 
of  bold  and  heartless  hi  ackers  make  a  bad 
enough  situation.  But  ■  id  to  that  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  situation  :  n  regard  to  Juvenile 
delinquency  In  the  Unlt4  d  SUtes  and  It  be- 
comes shockingly  evlden  that  you  truly  are 
returning  to  your  homes  ind  Jobs  at  a  crucial 
time. 

All  thoughtful  persons  kre  much  concerned 
over  the  steady  Increase  n  crime  among  our 
boys  and  girls.  This  is  tragic,  indeed,  for 
every  child  is  a  potentla  good  citizen.  But 
when  serious  dellnquen<  y  develops  there  Is 
danger  that  the  Indlvk  ual  will  become  a 
liability  Instead  of  an  as  let  to  society. 

Lisw  enforcement  must  be  constantly  aware 
of  this  Nation-wide  pro  ilem.  In  fact,  law 
enforcement  mxist  assuxn  t  leadership  In  this 
field  lest  It  fall  Into  tie  hands  of  foggy- 
minded  theorUts  who  woi  ild  experiment  with 
It  at  the  cost  of  the  well'  being  of  our  youth. 
Law  enforcement  must  }e  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  to  parents,  the  chuch,  school,  and  the 
numerous  worth-while  or  ^anizations  alarmed 
over  this  dangerous  tr(  nd  and  trying  to 
do  something  about  it. 

The  law,  to  moet  youm  sters,  is  personified 
by  the  officer  on  the  bes ;,  and  if  proper  re- 
spect Is  to  be  developed  md  malnUlned  for 
legal  authority.  It  musi  be  done  through 
these  men.  A  genuine  Ir  terest  In  youngsters 
and  a  friendly  effort  to  h  tip  them  solve  thelz 
problems  are  necessary.  You,  as  key  men  in 
your  organisations,  can  a(  complish  great  good 
by  promoting  this  klnt  of  attitude.  Our 
children  should  be  ma<:  b  to  feel  that  tha 
officer  of  the  law  Is  their  1  liend  and  protector, 
for  that,  in  truth,  is  his  role.  By  following 
sxich  a  policy,  ws  shall  t>e  able  to  save  an 
tmtold  number  of  youngi  ters  from  becoming 
criminals  of  tomorrow  si  id  thus  wlu  reduce 
the  tremendous  toll  of  cr  me  in  America. 

These  are  problems  foi  strong  men,  but  Z 
am  proud  to  say  we  liave  many  of  them  left 
in  law  enforcement.  We,  too,  have  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  trained  i  ind  Invaluable  men 
who  have  accepted  hlgl  er -paying  positions 
or  have  left  for  the  ai  med  services.  But 
despite  this  handicap,  w<  ask  no  allowances. 
We  shall  continue  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  protection  of  society  against  the 
evil  forces  of  lawlessnest  and  we  shall  not 
for  a  mcnnent  think  of  ta  Ling  even  one  back- 
ward step. 

There  will  be  periods  of  discouragement. 
SltTiatlons  are  certain  tu  arise  which  will 
leave  you  wondering  if  u  e  resulU  are  worth 
the  effort.  But  that  Is  the  time  to  work 
harder  and  to  battle  even  more  determinedly 
against  the  criminal  foe. 

Law  enforcement,  of  cc  urse.  caimot  do  the 
Job  alone.  We  must  hav<  the  active  support 
of  the  prosecuting  authultles.  the  coiuts, 
the  public,  press,  and  ra  lio.  America  must 
not  loae  sight  of  the  fact  ;hat  the  goal  of  our 
law  enforcement  and  Ju<  iclal  system  Is  the 
protection  of  society.  laws  axul  tribunals 
were  designed  to  administer  Justice  and  not 
provide  a  maze  of  technlc  ill  ties  which  would 
allow  the  guUty  to  escap  i  punishment. 

The  great  majority  of  c  Itlaens  and  moet  of 
the  press  and  radio  glvj  their  unstinting 
support  to  intelligent  law  enforcement.  But 
there  are  a  craven  few  rho  strive  to  tear 
down  all  respect  for  Uw  and  authority. 
Tou,  as  well  as  I.  have  be  n  the  recipients  of 
the  smear  attacks  ot  ibese  distorters  of 
truth. 


Fortunately,  we  can  rely  on  the  deeeney 
and  fairness  of  Americans  to  Judge  accurately 
between  such  charlatans  and  thoee  who  ex- 
ercise their  right  and  duty  to  criticize  hon- 
estly and  justly  where  they  feel  crlticlam  Is 
due. 

Our  work  Is  made  much  harder  by  the 
maudlin  sentimentality  exhibited  in  some 
places  by  the  promiscuous  granting  of  par- 
dons and  paroles. 

There  are  the  perennial  sob  sisters  of  both 
sexes  who  would  give  every  criminal  another 
chance  after  another  chance.  We  mtist  guard 
against  the  Influence  of  these  misty-eyed 
theorists.  When  a  vlcloiu  and  depraved  con- 
vict Is  turned  loose  and  goes  back  to  his  old 
ways  we  should  be  certain  that  the  true  fact* 
are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

This  Is  no  time  for  softness.  Americans 
are  dying  every  hour  of  the  day  so  that  the 
privileges  of  our  democratic  way  of  life  can 
be  preserved  and  passed  along  to  our  children 
and  future  generations.  We  must  have  the 
determination  and  the  cotirage  to  carry 
through  with  our  assignment,  for  we  cannot 
lose  the  battle  at  home. 

Law  enforcement  is  Justified  In  vlewliig 
with  pride  its  wartime  record.  It  has  set  an 
example  In  cooperation  and  unselfish  work 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  which  is  reflected 
In  many  ways.  There  has  been  no  public 
hysteria.  Axis  eeplonage  efforts  have  been  kept 
under  control  and  not  one  case  of  enemy- 
directed  sabotage  has  occurred. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  together  as  com- 
rades In  arms.  We  shall  protect  the  homes  of 
America  against  the  vicious  few  who  have 
no  regard  for  property,  decency,  or  human 
life.  And.  If  it  be  within  our  power,  when 
our  fighting  men  come  home  after  the  day 
of  Inevitable  victory,  they  will  find  content- 
ment, security,  and  peace  with  their  loved 
ones. 


Powers  of  the  0.  P.  A.  Threaten  Um 
Rifhts  of  Americans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NorrH  daxota 
IN  THK  a«NATB  OP  THK  UNTTED  8TATB8 

Monday,  April  24  Ueoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  radio  broad- 
cast by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr..  delivered  on  the 
evening  of  April  20.  1944,  on  the  sub- 
ject Powers  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Threaten  the 
Rights  of  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd, 
as  follows: 

By  way  of  explanation  as  to  why  I  have 
been  here  in  this  city  of  Wichita.  Kans..  last 
night  and  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
arrived  here  yesterday  morning  in  connec- 
tion with  a  rather  unusual  story  of  good 
American  citizens  In  the  heart  of  real  grass- 
roots America  who  have  found  out  certain 
practices  of  their  Government  In  Washing- 
ton of  which  they  disapprove  very  emphati- 
cally and  who.  imllke  most  of  ua  over  the 
country,  have  tecided,  upon  finding  out,  to 
do  something  about  it.  They  are  not  poll- 
Uclans,  they  are  not  particularly  Republicans 
or  anti-New  Dealers;  they  Just  are  Americana 
who  work  for  a  living  and  who  have  built  up 
highly  respected  names  for  themselves  In 
this  community  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
peopla,    and    who    are    mad    through    had 
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through  because  they  have  discovered  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  very  un-American  and 
extremely  dangerous  situation  in  Govern- 
ment, and  In  the  good  old  American  vernacu- 
lar, they  are  rnlslng  the  devil  with  everybody 
In  sight  and  demanding  that  the  situation 
be  corrected,  and  immediately. 

It  is  odd  how  the  thing  started.  A  local 
businessman  here  happened  to  wander  into 
a  hearing  room  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Enforcement 
Division  In  the  local  city  hall  some  weeks  ago, 
and  there  he  heard  a  hearing  that  was  going 
on  Involving  a  local  filling-station  operator, 
gasoline  filling-station  operator,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  violating  some  O.  P.  A.  regulations, 
and  the  businessman  was  so  outraged  with 
what  he  saw  that  he  began  doing  some  inves- 
tigating to  find  out  what  these  hearings 
were  all  about,  and  the  further  he  went  the 
more  surprised  he  became.  He  told  some  of 
his  btHlness  friends  about  It  and  they  were 
as  SHrpHaed  as  he  had  been.  The  upshot  was 
that  they  set  up  an  organization  and  got  as 
their  attorney  the  former  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas for  two  terms.  Gov.  Payne  Ratner,  who 
Is  one  of  the  most  able  figures  in  the  State  of 
.Kansas,  and  the  fur  has  been  flying  ever 
since,  as  fur  does  fly  when  good  red-blooded 
Anrerlcans  get  really  mad  and  begin  figura- 
tively swinging  their  fists. 

The  facts  and  the  merits  of  the  particular 
case  which  was  being  heard  on  the  occasion 
In  question  are  not  essential  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  filling-station  operator,  who  has 
as  fine  a  reputation  for  honesty  as  any  citi- 
zen In  this  whole  area,  was  charged  by  the 
O.  P.  A  with  selling  gasoline  without  collect- 
ing ration  coupons  for  It.  The  O.  P.  A.  made 
no  effort  to  present  any  witness  to  show 
specific  cases.  They  merely  based  their  case 
on  the  fact  that  the  operator  was  short  In 
his  gasoline  supply  as  compared  with  the 
tickets  he  should  have. 

He  said  that  It  was  chiefly  due  to  shrinkage 
and  evaporation,  but  he  did  admit  that  in 
order  to  get  from  his  home  to  the  filling  sta- 
tion and  back  home  every  day  he  had  to  use 
perhaps  SO  gsUons  of  his  own  gasoline  while 
he  was  waiting  for  the  O.  P.  A.  to  send  him 
his  own  personal  ration  book,  and  that  when 
the  book  arrived  he  only  put  atwut  38  gal- 
lons' worth  of  ration  coupons  In  his  till  to 
cover  the  50  gallons  he  had  used.  So  techni- 
cally he  was  guilty.  Be  was  found  guilty 
at  this  hearing  and  his  filling  station,  which 
happens  to  be  his  only  means  of  livelihood 
and  which  he  happens  to  have  operated 
a  great  many  years  past,  was  closed  down  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  for  2  months. 

This  organization  makes  no  defense  of  the 
filling  station  op>erator  for  his  violation;  It 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  program  of  price  ceil- 
ings or  rationing  or  punishment  of  violations 
or  efforts  to  stop  black  markets — don't  make 
any  mistake  about  that;  they  make  it  very 
clear.  The  point  that  outraged  them  and 
about  which  they  are  stirring  up  this  terrific 
furor  Is  that  in  the  course  of  Investigating 
the  particular  incident  they  found  out  what 
the  O.  P.  A.  procedure  of  enforcement  Is  and 
they  contend  with  blood  in  their  eye  that  It 
not  only  is  absolutely  unconstitutional  and 
totally  Immoral  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
government,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  civil 
liberties  and  the  rights  of  free  people  !t  Is  a 
duplication  of  the  Gestapo  in  Nazi  Germany. 
The  story  is  this,  and  frankly  I  didn't  know 
all  of  its  details  myself  until  I  had  spent  2 
days  here  Investigating  their  claims  and  con- 
tentions and  checking  statements  with  local 
O.  P.  A.  district  officials  and  also  checking 
with  proper  authorities  in  Washington,  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  sU  of  it,  either.  Tou 
probably  are  aware,  however,  of  the  fact  that 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  set  up  within  Itself  a  sort  of  a 
court  system  in  which  it  hears  cases  of  alleged 
violations  of  O.  P.  A.  regulations  and  decides 
whether  the  individual  is  guilty.  -If  he  Is. 
this  O.  P.  A.  court  pronounces  a  certain 
peralty.  That's  what  was  happening  In  this 
case  when  the  businessman  happened  to 
walk  into  the  local  cotirtroom. 


What  you  perhaps  do  not  know,  however, 
and  I  didn't  know  it.  for  one.  is  that  those 
courts  of  the  O.  P.  A.  are  not  merely  informal 
review  courts  designed  to  eliminate  a  lot  of 
email  cases  where  the  individual  Is  willing  to 
accept  the  decision,  thereby  relieving  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  routine  and  pressure  on  the  regu- 
lar system  of  courts  throughout  the  country. 
That  Is  what  the  general  public  understand- 
ing was  when  these  O.  P.  A.  courts  were  set 
up  some  months  ago.  but  that  Is  not  so.  In- 
stead, these  O.  P.  A.  courts  are  all-powerful 
and  .  all-exclusive,  entirely  exclusive  of  the 
established  courts  of  the  land.  For  example, 
if  you  are  accused  of  an  O.  P.  A.  violation  you 
don't  have  any  choice  of  coming  to  these 
O.  P.  A.  courts,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  taking 
your  case  to  the  regular  ccurts  and  gzttlng  a 
trial  by  Jury,  if  you  want  It— not  at  all.  You 
have  to  submit  to  the  O.  P.  A.  courts;  you 
have  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
Judge,  and  there  is  no  appeal  In  the  regular 
courts  of  the  land  from  the  decisions  of  that 
O.  P.  A.  Judge. 

The  local  O.  P.  A.  authorities  have  cor- 
roborated that  fact  to  me  today.  It  seems 
that  there  have  t>een  several  test  cases  which 
have  been  taken  as  far  as  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  those  courts  have  held 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  is  right,  the  individual  has 
no  right  of  appeal  at  law  to  challenge  any  of 
these  O.  P.  A.  court  decisions. 

Governor  Ratner  said  today  that  that  con- 
stitutes the  most  serious  attack  on  the  safety 
and  rights  of  freemen  since  the  day  700 
years  ago  in  England  when  the  British 
barons  forced  on  King  John  the  BUI  of  Rights 
guaranteeing  every  man  a  trial  by  jury.  He 
says  the  net  effect  of  It  Is  that  political  ap- 
pointees of  a  political  bureau  In  Washington, 
appointees  who  have  never  b?en  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  people  by  Senate  ratifica- 
tion or  in  any  other  way,  merely  appointed 
on  the  whim  of  a  17.800  a  year  officeholder  In 
Washington,  are  given  complete  and  total 
autocratic  power  over  the  lives  and  property 
of  free  private  dtissens.  He  snld  It  means 
that  these  appointed  political  jobholders 
serve  as  complainant,  wltneasea  for  the  prose- 
cution, prosecuting  attorney,  judge.  Jury,  all 
at  the  same  time.  They  can  and  have  closed 
down  endless  businesses  of  private  citizens, 
and  if  they  decide  to  do  so.  the  private  citi- 
zen has  no  appeal  to  the  ccurts  whatsoever. 
He  said  that  in  this  case  the  sentence  was 
only  80  dsys.  to  be  sure;  It  might  Just  as 
well  have  been  60  years,  however.  There  is 
no  measure  or  standard  and  If  the  power  Is 
there  to  cloee  down  a  gasoline  business  for 
60  days,  the  power  is  there  to  take  all  ration 
books  away  from  a  family  for  the  food  that 
the  family  has  to  have. 

That  Is  all  I  have  been  able  positively  to 
establish  thus  far.  but  that  much  is  fact. 
Prom  here  on  we  will  try  to  find  out  whether 
there  have  been  any  abuses  of  that  power 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  courts  In  any  part  of  the 
country.  If  you  know  of  any.  I  hope  you 
will  send  them  to  me  In  Washington  at 
WOL.  because  this  seems  to  call  for  fur- 
ther Investigation. 


Domestic  Lend-Leasc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CURK 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao 


an  editorial  entitled  "Domestic  Lend- 
Lease,"  by  Mr.  P.  V.  Heinkel.  president 
of  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Association, 
published  in  the  Missouri  Farmer  for 
AprU  15.  1944. 

There  being  no  objectioni  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO. 
as  follows: 

DOMnnC  LSND-LZASa 

When  this  war  is  over  the  Federal  Oovem> 
ment  will  have  on  Its  hands  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  surplus  war  materials  and  equip- 
ment. Just  how  much  of  these  materials 
there  will  be  few  of  mm  can  vlsuaUze.  and  lust 
how  they  will  ultimately  be  disposed  of  Is  of 
concern  to  every  taxpayer. 

We  cazmot  visualize  the  enormity  of  this 
surplus  material  pile  because  few  of  us  com- 
prehend how  very  large  our  country  is  •  •  • 
we  cannot  grasp  how  great  the  Nation's  power 
is  to  produce  goods  or  to  what  extent  we  have 
been  exercising  this  productive  power  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

That  the  surplus  will  t>c  enormous  can  be 
imagined  when  we  consider  that  oiu-  military 
lead?rs  have  wisely  prepared  for  the  very 
worst,  because  they  know  that  In  war  we  must 
be  ever  ready  for  the  unexpected,  and  they 
have  ordered  war  materials  atcordlngly. 

We  can  imagine,  too.  that  the  sxirplus  will 
be  great  In  event  the  war  ends  suddenly, 
sooner  than  expected,  which  would  mean  that 
much  of  our  war  materials  will  not  have  been 
used  up. 

And  what  will  these  surplus  materials  con- 
sist of?  Tractors,  jeeps,  bulldozers,  rock 
crushers,  cranes,  rubt>er  tires,  wheels,  lumber, 
concrete  mixers,  hospital  and  medical  sup- 
plies, and  a  thousand  and  one  other  items. 

While  the  war  Is  by  no  means  won,  It  Is 
not  too  early  for  us  to  form  opinions  alxnit 
how  these  surplus  war  materials  shall  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  Senator  Bznnctt  C.  Claxx  was 
farslghted  when  he  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1818) 
a  few  days  ago  to  tske  care  of  the  situation. 
The  scandals  which  accompanied  the  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  war  materials  following  World 
War  No.  1  should  certainly  be  avoided. 

What  shall  we  do  with  these  materlalst 
Shall  they  be  junked?  Sold  abroad  for  what- 
ever they  will  bring?  Sold  back  to  the  manu» 
facturera  so  that  they  can  reap  an  unjusti- 
fiable profit  on  them?  Or,  shaU  they  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  people  who  already  have,  or 
will  In  the  futtire,  pay  for  them  through  tax- 
ation? Do  they  not  already  belong  to  the 
people  anyhow? 

Senator  Claix's  proposal  would  seem  to 
dispose  of  the  question  In  an  eq\iltable  man- 
ner. His  bill,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would 
provide  for  distribution  of  surpliu  war  ma- 
terials through  domestic  lend-lease  to  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  and  instru- 
mentalities thereof. 

A  Surplus  Property  Administration  would- 
be  established,  to  exist  for  a  period  of  3  years 
unless  lU  life  is  later  extended  by  Congress. 
The  S.  P.  A.  would  receive  all  surplus  war  naa- 
terlals  from  all  other  Federal  agencies,  such 
as  the  Army  and  Navy.  ThU  agency  would 
then  first  ascertain  If  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  had  need  for  any  of  the  sur- 
plus materials,  and  If  so,  those  agencies  would 
have  first  call  for  them. 

If  not,  the  materials  would  be  disposed  of 
through  domestic  lend-lease  by  grant  or  loan 
to  public  agencies  for:  (a)  Purposes  of  soU 
conservation  or  other  form  of  land  improve- 
ment; (b)  for  fiood  control;  (c)  construc- 
tion, improvement,  or  maintenance  of  roads, 
highways,  or  streets;  (d)  public  health,  or 
other  public  purpose  useful  and  beneficial  to 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Senator  Claix's  proposal  is  of  vital  eon- 
oem  to  farmers  because.  If  enacted  InSo  lav. 
it  would  aid  agriculture  in  soil 
flood  control,  rural  road  buflrttng  t 
nance,  and  rural  hoH>italisation,  to 
a  few  poaslbllitisa. 
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this  war  ends,  w  matt  wotnehow  or 
eontrol  tbe  OmiWIIin  floods  which 
oor  Nation  mllllooB  of  dollars  In  money 
an  Incalculable  sum  In  human  suffering 
each  jear.  We  must  control  soil  eroalon 
which  U  costing  us.  In  the  long  run.  four 
times  as  much  as  Oocds. 

W  wumt  ptDTlda  roMla  so  that  farmers  can 
move  th«tr  prochicts  to  market  any  time  those 
products  are  ready  for  market,  and  so  that 
farm  children  wont  have  to  wade  mud  on 
thsir  way  to  school,  and  so  farm  families  can 
go  to  church  on  •onday.  And  we  must  pro- 
vide more  ad«i|uate  rural  hospitalization  and 
avaltebte  medical  services  to  people  in 
who  are  the  backbone  of  otir 
Katloti. 
AU  at  these  things,  and  more,  could  be  mad* 
by  an  atittttablo  distribution  of  the 
I  war  natartals  as  eootemplated  In  Sen- 
ator Ol««k's  bUI.  and  the  farmers  of  Missouri 
and  ovsry  otbsr  8tau  should  flght  for  Its 

fair  that 

sail* 
and  particularly  so 
that  tbe  people  ar« 
lis  tmfttem  ttaWMfli 
w«U  not  hs  Om  ssm. 
and  corporations  wlU 
Waal  to  piife  «|l  thsas  msuruis  for  a  song. 
••  «M  doM  la  maoy  instanocs  following  ttos 
last  war.  sad  slthsr  uss  or  rsesil  them  for  a 
long  pcoAt.  foMS  ■Minirfantiiiori  will  ds- 
MMt  tko  aatsrials  be  Juakad  so  that 
aw  bf  Mm  public  will  not  satisfy  a  de- 
wblch  they  think  migbt  exist  for  thslr 
Bswly  nunufactursd  produeu. 

Biaaufaciurers  will  want  th«  au- 
torlols  Coraad  back  to  them  so  that  they  can 
at  a  nice  proAt.  floass  seetious  o( 
i  labor,  though  aot  all.  aiay  not  want 
tlMMVplHS  BMtena's  dtapossd  of  to  the  public 
for  fear  It  will  create  uosmplcymeDt  since 
the  factories  will  not  bs  aagaeed  in  making 
Bsw  goods  ot  tbess  kinds.  Other  working 
paopis  wottfd  walocBM  this  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  materials,  bowever.  because  men 
would  be  employed  to  use  them. 

BsBstrir  Ciosjc's  measure  may  not  provide 
all  the  answers  to  the  surplus-war-materlal 
proUsB.  but  tt  Is  deflnltely  a  move  in  the 
rlgM  dtractlcn.  and  tt  is  to  be  hoped  that 
•wy  lOascnin  Congressman  will  give  It  his 
support  in  principle. 

F.  V.  BxtiffXSL. 
Resident,  MUaowi  farviert  Auoeiation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  anssooBi 
Df  THX  BOTTSK  OF  REPftSBXirrATTVCS 

Mondav,  AprU  24.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon. 
Ctiarles  M.  Hay,  general  counsel  for  the 
War  Manpower  CommlMkn.  delivered  a 
Tery  interesttnc  address  1b  St.  Louis  last 
week.  Under  tbe  permission  granted  me 
I  Include  this  address  as  part  of  my  re- 
It  follows  : 


A  few  years  ago.  wlille  preparing  an  ad- 
for  a  eoUags  gradustlng  class  on 
What's  Right  With  America.  I  went  into 
Washington's  lanrest  bookstore  In  search  at 
ktarlal.  When  I  asfcad  ttie  manager 
hs  bad  any  book  or  WMfBilne  article 
I  subject,  he  soUled  with  mingled  eom- 
and  dcrtaloa  and  said:  **Oh.  no.  Ws 
plenty  of  books  oa  what's  wrong  with 
but  nothing  on  what's  right." 
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But  I  persisted.    I 
was  amply  rewarded  by 
hearers  who  seemed  to 
whatever  they  may  bavi 
said.    That  was  in  IMO 
paaslblllty  of  an  ataek 
and  It  was  good  to 
had  that  was  worth 
So  It  Is  now.    It  Is 
hearts  and  fortify  our 
templatlon  of  the  fact 
clTlllaatlon  built  upon 
equal  rlgbt  of  men  to 
the  right  of  tbe  people 

Just  as  I  thought  In 
for  us  to  think  on  tbe 
with  our  country,  no 
grimmest,  bloodiest  days 
fllct.  it  is  good  for  ua  tc 
right  with  us  in  our 
nsod  sad  HMst  not  baT( 
daadtalav  optimism 
trust  and  oonfldsnos 
each  other.    We  will 
each  other  for  mutual 
entng.    We  should 
flgbttng  s  good  fight 
kosptaf  tiM  faith. 

Lst  m  m».    Have  wt 
In  our  war  sffort?    Whs 
now? 

Lst  us  look  first  St 
Wlian  the  Japs  strtiek 
were  111 -prepared  for 
fsoss.    Ws  had  St  that 
forcss    Army.  Navy. 
Guard— 3400.000  man. 

In  Dsesmbsr  iMi  wa 
of  sll  kinds.    As  for 
says:   "Decsmber  7,  1941 
waiian   time),   found 
equipped  with  plans 
When    the    Japaness 
aircraft  strength   wss 
corporal's  guard   of 
tbeas.   cmly    1497    were 
combat  service;  of  this 
teglcally  located  to  mee 
the  Hawaiian  and 
In  a  few  hours  that 
176." 

It  is  not  too  much  to 
had  followed  up  their 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor 
HawaUan  Islands,  we 
a  successful  defense 
our  west  coast. 

It  is  also  fair  to  say 
had  the  foresight  and 
and  naval  bases  In 
lying  points  In  the 
mltted  them  to  fall  In 
would  have  been  belple^ 
along  our  aast  coast. 
60  dA  destroyers  for 
the  best  deals  ever 
With  respect  to  many 
cally  blind  through 
following  the  last  war, 
to  this  transaction. 

When  the  Japs 
Industrlss  were  geared 
ductlon  of  civilian  or 
our  industries  had 
production,  and  few 
been   ccnstrticted   for 
automobile    factories, 
plished  such  miracles  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  produced 
In  1941. 

What  have  we  done 
v/e  did  not  want  but 
thrust  upon  us.  we 
torlcu3  end? 

First  as  to  tba  mllltai^ 

Our  military  forces 
an  estimated  2.100.000 
10.500.000  in  January 

Our  naval  vessels  bam 
1.5C0  in  December  1941 1< 
January  1944.    In  tbe 
were  producing  ships  at 


tba  spesch  and 
the  response  of  my 
welcome  the  title, 
thought  of  wltat  I 
Ws  saw  then  the 
upon  our  America, 
cciitemplate  what  we 
Itflng  and  dying  for. 
now  to  warm  our 
iplrits  by  the  con- 
bat  we  have  here  a 
^be  principle  of  the 
ife  and  liberty  and 
govern  ttiemselves. 
that  It  was  good 
things  that  are  right 
as  we  enter  the 
of  this  terrible  con- 
contemplate  what's 
effort.     W«  do  not 
overconfidence  and 
we  do  need  faith. 
otusslvas  an«l   in 
to  draw  closer  to 
c4mfort  and  strength- 
wbsthsr   ws   srs 
wbstber  we  are 


ind 


our  military  forcss. 

It  Pearl  Hartior,  ws 

I  a  war  of  ds- 

Llms  In  our  military 

Corps,  and  Coast 


prop  we 
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and  ars  ws  right 
havs  ws  dons  up  to 


2JK)0  naval  vesssls 

planes.  Oeneral  Arnold 

(December  8.  Ha- 

Army  Air  Forces 

not  with  planes. 

itruck    our    combat 

Ittle   iMtter   than  a 

3J0O0   planes:    of 

actually    suited    to 

total.  636  were  stra- 

possible  attacks  on 

PhUi^lne  Islands.    Wlth- 

nui  iber  was  reduced  to 

say  that  if  the  Japs 

a^eak  but  devastating 

by  taking  over  tbe 

c4uld  not  have  made 

against  an  invasion  of 

that  If  we  liad  not 
lAsdom  to  acquire  air 
Icela:  id  and  at  other  out- 
Atlantic,  and  had  per- 
o  enemy  hands,  we 
!  against  air  attacks 
he  exctiange  of  tbe 
thkse  bases  was  one  of 
m  ide  In   our   history. 
tl  lings,  we  were  tragl- 
ou-  Isolationist  trance 
mt  not  with  respect 

stm^  at  Pearl  Harbor,  our 
]  rimarlly  to  the  pro- 
ne Dwar  goods.    Few  of 
con  rerted  to  war-gcx>ds 
Oo  'ernment  plants  had 
1  bat  purpose.       Our 
1  rhich    have    accom- 
var  production  since 
838,561  automobaes 

slilce  in  this  war  wiiich 

itblch.  now  that  It  Is 

to  flght  to  a  vic« 


been  built  up  from 
Ln  January   1942  to 


been  built  up  from 

23.700  by  the  end  of 

quarter  of  1941  we 

itaout  10,000  displaea- 


ment  tons  per  month.  At  present  we  ar« 
delivering  them  at  the  rate  of  about  206.000 
tons  per  month. 

Of  our  present  air  strength.  General  Arnold 
says  (In  his  report  of  January  1944) : 

"We  now  have  15  air  forces. 

"Total  military  personnel  In  Army  Air 
Forces.  1941,  101.227;  1943.  1.507,049. 

"Military  airplane  production  ( total  weight 
of  air  frames)  1941,  83,600,000  pounds;  1943. 
667,000.000  pounds." 

As  of  December  1941  we  had  4  600,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  merchant  freighters;  as  of  the 
end  of  1943.  30  500.000.  We  were  produdnf 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1941,  90.000  tons  per 
month;  at  present  at  tbe  rate  of  1,700,000  tons 
per  month. 

Our  total  production  of  war  goods  grew 
from  $1,400,000,000  in  1039  to  967,000.000^0 
In  1943.  Our  minds  can  hardly  encompaa 
these  flgures.  Words  fall  us  when  we  try  to 
describe  tbe  magnitude  of  our  achievements. 
Tbey  bavs  sstounded  us  and  confounded  our 
snsales. 

Great  as  are  our  accomplishments  in  ttia 
flsid  o<  production,  mors  aoMaing  still  arc 
our  transportation  sdUwsmsnU. 

Ws  cannot  orsrlook  tbe  fact  that  our  1x>y« 
sfo  flfhtiaf  a  loog.  leaf  wty  from  horns.  Tha 
nsarcst  battls  front  Is  st  tsast  S,000  mllas 
from  our  shorss.  Flsass  Ood,  msy  it  nsvsr  ba 
closer  than  that.  Soms  of  them  are  spproxi- 
mately  10.000  mllss  from  the  nearest  hom9 
port. 

It  has  been  our  )ob  not  only  to  prodtics 
guns,  ammunition,  clothes,  food,  medicines, 
but  to  get  them  to  our  men  over  there, 
even  in  the  remotest  parts  of  tbe  earth. 

Thst  Job  has  been  dons  and  Is  being  dons 
today.  Tb  do  it  we  had  to  lick  tbe  U-lx>at, 
and  the  U-boat  has  been  licked.  We  bad  to 
have  ships  and  yet  more  ships — and  tba 
ships  we  have,  thousands  of  them.  We  tuul 
to  develop  an  American  "Kaiser"  to  do  It. 
But  we've  developed  tilm  and  others  like 
him,  with  millions  of  faltliTul  workers  to 
help  them. 

Our  goods  have  been  produced  and  trans- 
ported by  land,  sea,  and  air  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth  in  such  quantities  tiiat  ws 
have  armed,  clothed,  fed.  and  medicated  our 
men  wherever  they  are  in  a  manner  and  to 
an  extent  uneqtialed  by  any  other  nation. 
Our  boys  are  the  best-armed,  best-clothed, 
best-fed.  l>est-csred-for  soldiers  in  the  world. 
And  they  are  the  t>est  soldiers  in  the  world. 

Not  only  iiave  we  amazed  the  world  by  o\jr 
production  of  war  goods,  but  we  have  at  the 
same  time  maintained  prodiictlon  of  civilian 
or  nonwar  goods  almost  at  the  pre-war  level. 
While  building  the  production  of  war  goods 
from  a  dollar  value  of  11.400,000,000  In  1939 
to  $67,000,000,000  in  1943,  we  reduced  the  pro- 
duction of  nonwar  goods  only  8  percent^ 
from  $87,200,000,000  in  1930  to  $79,900,000,000 
in  1943. 

Willie  we  had  to  cut  down  on  a  lot  of 
things,  mainly  in  the  luxury  or  semiluxury 
dass.  we  luve  maintained  the  production  of 
the  necessities,  tiie  articles  that  make  for 
creature  comfort,  up  to  the  pre-war  level, 
and  In  many  respects  far  beyond  that  level. 
For  instancs,  while  cutting  out  the  produc- 
tion of  plaaaure  automobiles,  radios,  and  sim- 
ilar ttsoM,  ws  have  produosd  more  food  than 
ever  before.  As  witness  this— our  food  pro- 
duction in  the  boom  year  of  1929  was  $0,9e9,- 
000.000.     In  1943  It  was  $16,959,000,000. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people — not  in  the  military  servlce^^ 
taken  as  a  whole  are  living  better  today, 
eating  more  food,  wearing  better  dothea, 
masting  their  living  expenses  Iwtter,  have 
more  money  In  the  bank,  are  enjoying  mora 
privileges,  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 

Ths  results — ^these  right  results  have  been 
assowpHshad  in  the  right  manner — ^l>y  t*a 
voluntary,  active  cooperation  of  the  people — 
of  management,  labor,  and  agriculture,  and 
the  people  generally,  and  by  the  right  Idnd 
at  governmental  action. 
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Let's  look  first  at  management.  When  the 
Japs  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  industries 
of  the  country  were  In  the  main  geared  to 
civilian  and  nonwar  production.  Few  iiad 
converted  to  war  production.  Within  2 
months  practically  every  plant  in  America 
producing  automobiles  had  ceased  their 
peacetime  production  and  were  converted  or 
in  the  process  of  conversion  to  war  goods. 
Almost  overnight  thousands  of  men  operat- 
ing filling  stations  and  other  automobile 
services  had  closed  their  doors  and  were 
entering  other  activities.  That  Is  but  illus- 
trative of  what  occurred  in  numerous  other 
fields.  All  these  things  were  done  without 
tbe  compulsion  of  law  and  by  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  these  people  with  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  farmers  of  America,  the  most  indi- 
vidualistic and  independent  of  our  people, 
have  likewise  cooperated  with  proverbial 
farmer  grumbling  and  complaining,  but  with 
magnificent  energy  and  devotion. 

Tbe  farm-production  figures  speak  the 
farmers'  most  cloqusnt  encomium.  Look  at 
tiism; 

TtiS  total  cash  Income  from  farm  markst- 
ings,  exdiulvs  of  Government  paymsnU, 
wss  as  follows: 

1989 17.  881, 95S,  000 

1940.... -        B.  831. 183. 000 

1941 11.  186.  430. 000 

1942 18. 996, 000. 000 

1948 18. 008. 000. 000 

Let's  now  tsks  a  look  at  labor. 
This  phenomenal  production  record  is  ths 
story  of  the  nccomplishments  of  the  Nation's 
manpower.  This  record— think  of  It — a  total 
production  of  war  and  nonwar  goods  of 
$148,900,000,000  in  ths  year  1943  cotild  not 
have  t)een  made  except  by  the  labor  of  work- 
ers, with  a  larger  per  capita  production  than 
aver  known  before  in  our  history. 

The  record  is  all  the  more  amazing  when 
we  contemplate  the  fact  that,  while  building 
our  production  to  such  heights,  more  than 
10.500,000  men,  the  pick  of  our  manpower, 
have  been  drawn  into  military  service,  most 
of  them  from  the  normal  lalxir  force.  In 
January  1942  there  were  56.300,000  workers 
in  the  Nation's  total  labor  force,  including 
armed  forces;  in  January  1944  there  were 
62,000.000  in  the  Nation's  total  labor  force, 
Including  armed  forces,  while  the  number  in 
tlie  military  service  had  risen  from  2.100.- 
000  in  January  1942  to  10,500.000  In  Jan- 
uary 1944.  This  represents  a  net  Increase  of 
nearly  6,000.000  in  the  Nation's  total  labor 
force,  including  those  wtio  would  tiavs  en- 
tered normally. 

The  total  production,  war  and  nonwar, 
rose  from  $93,900,000,000  in  1941  to  $146.- 
900.000.000  In  1943. 

These  figures,  without  more,  set  l)efore  us 
the  magnitude  of  the  country's  manpower 
mobilization  and  utilization  Job. 

But  the  Job  has  l)een  done;  the  miraculous 
production  record  has  iieen  made. 

In  building  up  the  labor  force  tbe  follow- 
ing worker  groups  have  been  added :  4,500.000 
unemployed  as  of  January  1942;  about 
8,000,000  more  women  than  would  normally 
be  employed  in  peacetime;  people  who  by 
peacetime  standards  are  considered  unem- 
ployable; and  by  the  use  of  part-time  work- 
ers, such  as  housewives,  school  children,  and 
individuals  doing  war  work  over  and  above 
their  normal  Job  activities. 

We  liave  had  far  more  to  do  than  add  to 
the  aggregate  labor  force  and  replace  work- 
ers drawn  into  the  military.  We  have  had  to 
make  shifts,  adjustments,  and  readjustments 
to  get  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  The 
Imperative  demand  has  heen  for  workers  in 
activities  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

All  this  has  required  the  transfer  of  work- 
ers from  nonessential  to  essential  activities; 
from  less  essential  to  more  essential;  from 
essential  to  critical;  and  from  areas  with 
surplus  lalx>r  to  areas  of  labor  shortage. 


It  has  also  required  the  encouragement  of 
men  to  stay  on  essential  Jobs;  to  discourage 
shopping  from  Job  to  Job;  to  reduce  ab- 
senteeism and  work  stoppages. 

It  has  Involved  also  the  encouragement 
of  full  utilization  of  manpower.  This  has 
required  moving  against  the  hoarding  of 
labor  on  the  part  of  employers;  and  the  en- 
couragement of  training  of  workers  into 
greater  skill  and  usefulness. 

Colossal  as  this  Job  has  been,  the  out- 
standing and  overriding  fact  is  that  It  iuis 
been  done.  I  know  that  there  has  been  and 
is  a  lot  of  talk  al>out  the  manpower  muddle, 
but  tbe  fact  remains  that  we  have  muddled 
our  way  to  the  most  stupendous  production 
record  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 
WlMt  is  the  explanation  of  it  all? 
How  has  the  Job  been  done? 
That  which  has  contributed  ai>ove  all  else 
to  these  great  achievements  has  been  ths 
wllllngnets  of  the  great  mass  of  tiie  American 
people  voluntarily  to  get  in  tbe  fight  and 
render  the  greatest  possible  service.  Oh,  I 
know  thst  there  have  ben  slackers,  loafsrs, 
self-seekers,  racketeers  and  profiteers — a  lot 
of  people  havs  t)een  wrong:  but  the  great 
overwhelming  mass  of  them  have  been 
right— right  all  ths  tlms. 

8oms  employers  havs  hoarded  lalx)r;  most 
of  them  have  not.  Some  workers  havs  loafsd 
on  the  Job;  lost  tlms  through  strlkss— most 
of  them  have  not.  The  cold  figures  show 
that  of  the  total  man-hours  avallsbls  for  in- 
vestment in  war  work  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  have  been  lost  through  strikes. 

It  would  be  monstrously  unfair  to  ths 
bravs  men  who  constitute  our  fighting  forcss 
to  appraise  their  worth  bj  the  conduct  of 
the  handful  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
fall  Into  error.  It  is  equally  unfair  to  the 
faithful,  patriotic  workers  of  the  country  to 
blacken  them  by  the  errors  of  a  small  mi- 
nority. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  t>een 
the  Government  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  the  mobilization,  allocation  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  Nation's  manpower.  It  has 
had  no  power  to  command  or  to  compel  work 
of  any  kind.  It  lias  had  only  the  power  to 
plan,  advise,  educate,  stimulate,  and  direct 
those  who  voluntarily  come  Into  the  labor 
field. 

It  has  sought  to  enlist  tbe  full,  voluntary, 
cooperative  forces  of  labor,  agriculture,  and 
management  throtigh  tbe  National  Manage- 
ment-Lalx>r  Policy  Committee  and  the  re- 
gional and  area  management-labor  man- 
power committees.  It  has  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  latitude  for  the  local  solu- 
tion of  manpower  problems.  These  commit- 
tees, approximately  325  of  them,  have  been 
the  focal  points  for  community  action.  They 
have  brought  to  tbe  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  plans  to  mobilize  and  sta- 
bilize labor,  the  best  thinking  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  agriculture  where  agricul- 
ture is  Involved,  in  the  labor  areas  of  the 
country.  They  have  exemplified  the  demo- 
cratic process  In  a  fine  way. 

No  fair  appraisal  of  the  work  done  in  mo- 
bilizing manpower  can  be  made  without  tak- 
ing Into  large  account  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  It  is  through 
this  agency  that  Government  has  rendered 
indispensable  service  in  recruiting,  trans- 
ferring, placing  workers,  and  in  helping  sta- 
bilize employment.  Tbe  1.500  United  SUtes 
Employment  Service  offices  spread  through- 
out the  country  have  placed  an  average  of 
approximately  800,000  workers  per  month  for 
the  past  several  month*.  The  faithful  men 
and  women  In  these  offices,  many  of  tbem 
grossly  underpaid,  deserve  unstinted  praise 
for  the  work  they  iiavc  done. 

By  what  I  have  said  1  do  not  mean  to 
claim  that  no  mistakes  have  been  made  or 
that  there  has  been  no  falling  short  in  ths 
performance  of  our  duties. 


Much  less  do  I  wish  to  imply  thst  our  task 
Is  finished.    Par  from  It. 

In  many  respects  our  manpower  problem  is 
going  to  lie  more  acute  and  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  ever  t»efore.  There  are  several 
factors  which  will  contribute  to  tbe  difHculty 
of  our  task  in  the  montiu  immediately  ahead. 
In  the  first  place,  military  service  will  bs 
taking  the  kinds  of  men  for  whom  replace- 
ments are  most  difficult  to  find.  What  tha 
Army  and  Navy  need  most  Is  physical  fit- 
ness. This  Is  precisely  wiut  is  needed  In 
many  Jobs  which  are  essential  to  the  war- 
production  program. 

In  addition,  we  must  allow  for  future  mili- 
tary demands.  No  one  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty what  these  demands  will  l>e.  Wa 
know  that  further  drains  upon  our  civilian 
manpower  will  be  necessary  to  provlds  re- 
placements for  our  armed  forces  although 
the  net  strength  of  the  Army  U  now  readied. 
We  know  alao  that  we  must  bs  prepared 
to  shift  quickly  from  one  Hue  of  production 
to  snottier,  expending  In  one  area  whlia 
contracting  in  other  areas. 

In  ths  second  place,  ws  will  havs  to  tkaA 
replscsmcnu  for  industries  which  ars  un- 
attractivs  to  a  worksr  and,  therefore,  hard 
to  sUfT,  at  tbs  sama  tlms  as  ws  ars  at- 
tsmpttng  to  raiss  tits  smplormant  Isvsl  In 
ttoass  Industrlss.  As  our  labor  reserves  havs 
dwindled.  It  hss  tiseoms  Increasingly  difficult 
to  find  workers  for  the  iiot,  hssvy,  snd  dirty 
Jobs,  for  ths  iow>wsgs  Jobs,  snd  for  tbs 
geographically  isolated  Jobs.  Lacking  ths 
power  to  assign  Isbor  directly  to  spadflo 
employment,  we  have  nattirally  mat  our 
greatest  difficulties  In  connection  with  thesa 
unattractive  Jobs.  Our  most  pressing  man- 
power shortages  todsy  ars  found  in  Indtis- 
tries  of  this  type. 

Third,  I  should  mention  also  that  tiis 
civilian  psychology  is  not  going  to  maka 
the  manpower  Job  any  easier.  Notwith- 
standing the  certainty  of  grim  snd  bitter 
days  ahead  on  the  military  front,  the  no- 
tion ttiat  the  war's  end  is  Just  around  tbs 
comer  and  that  peace  and  tbe  restimptlon 
of  civilian  production  are  aoon  to  l>e  hers 
has  greatly  affected  the  attitude  of  many 
workers  toward  war  Jobs.  Every  production 
cut-back,  certainly  every  prediction  of  a  mili- 
tary leader  that  the  war's  end  Is  only  a  few 
months  ahead,  every  discussion  of  the  re- 
sumption of  civilian  production  moves  many 
war  workers  to  leave  war  Jobs  and  seek  a 
place  in  civilian  production,  and  makea 
more  difficult  the  Usk  of  recruiting  workers 
from  nonessential  to  essential  activities. 

Our  taak  In  the  ::iontlis  ahead  Is  clear. 
We  must  hold  on  to  the  needed  workers  in 
essential  and  vital  Industries;  we  must  bt 
able  to  shift  workers  as  qulcltly  as  the  pro- 
duction demands  change:  and  we  must  re- 
cruit replacements  for  those  who  enter  ths 
armed  forces  or  who  for  other  reasons  lesvs 
the  latMr  market. 

As  our  boys  fight  with  greater  fury,  ws 
Btiall  havs  to  work  t>ack  horns  with  greater 
intensity.    Tbe  fact  that  this  Is  a  total  war 
will  sink  down  upon  \u  with  crushing  foroa. 
But  we  cannot  fall;  we  shall  not  fall. 
We  are  on  th«  right  course. 
We  are  fighting  a  good  fight. 
We  are  keeping  and  shall  keep  the  faith. 
We  shall  finish  the  course  in  triumph. 
We  must  come  to  the  end  of  this  war, 
whether  It  be  soon  or  late,  not  only  trium- 
phant m  arms;  but  triumphant  in  our  faith 
in  democracy. 

We  mvist  face  the  future  united  in  our 
resolve  to  perfect  cur  democracy  st  home 
and  In  our  determination  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  to  set  up  an  International 
ordtr  tmsed  on  the  principle  of  tha  aqval 
right  of  men  to  life  and  liberty  and  em- 
powered to  protect  all  nations  and  pccplsa 
i^pOttst  the  bloody  scourge  o(  wa^. 
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or 

HON.  W1LUAM  C.  COLE 


Bf  TBS  HOU8K  OF  fOPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiooM),  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  April  18. 
1M4: 


Cbakgb  nr 

HOASOCUT 

ZK  Month.  But  It  Is 
9fiu>  8f ,flS8,M0  Pounds 

(By  Jefferson  O.  Bell) 

Wbll*  American  plants  conUnue  to  convert 
million*  of  pounds  of  Isst  jrear's  butter  Into 
•o-csDsd  Carter  spread  and  civUlan  consump- 
tion Is  Iveld  to  a  minimum  primarily  by  the 
16' point  ration  value.  Russian  flt^hting  men 
bsUc  at  sstUif  this  butter  spread,  wblcb  cooms 
to  tbem  undsr  lend-lease. 

That  KtaSKls  had  aaked  the  United  States 
for  leas  Carter  spread  was  dlsdoaed  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  yesterday  when  It 
cUnfled  current  trade  reporU  indicating  that 
ths  Ihiartans  had  rejected  a  vast  amotmt  of 
Osrtsr  siiwd  ahrasdy  shipped  or  earmarked 
for  tbsm. 

In  rssponss  to  inqotelM,  ths  War  Food  Ad- 
mlnlatntkm  In  WaahlngtOD  explained  that 
Its  division  of  supplies  h&d  received  a  letter 
from  Russia  asking  that  a  smaller  percentage 
of  Carter  -prsad  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
butter  oil  be  shipped  under  the  recent  agree- 
ment covering  1944  lend-lease  fats  and  oils. 

After  explaining  that  ths  Rimliins  would 
•oospt  both  Carter  spread  and  butter  oil.  a 
lifiressiiUtlve  of  W.  F.  A.  disclosed  that  as  a 
result  ot  the  Russian  request  approximately 
one-third  of  the  original  allocation  of  butter 
woiild  go  to  Russia  in  the  form  of  a|irssd  and 
two-thirds  as  butter  oil. 


W.  F.  A.  repiescntatlrea  ex- 
plalHSd.  Is  msds  by  the  addition  of  about  35 
It  of  vegetable  matter  such  as  cotton- 
oil.  W.  F.  A.  attache  conftrmed  re- 
porU that  i|in>sainun  for  the  Army  Quarter- 
maatsr  centers  porchaalng  supplies  had  re- 
ported that  butter  spreads  were  not  popular 
MMMC  American  soldlerB. 
Otitlnslly.  the  War  Food  Admhilstratton 
to  process  tor  Russia  20.000.000 
of  butter.  This  butter  began  going 
Into  storage  last  May.  Butter  of  this  age 
eannot  safely  bs  moved  great  distances  In  Its 
ortglasl  sUts  sseept  under  the  most  Ideal 
of 


and  butter 

ell  ahtpiMd  to  SosBU  from  isst  ysar's  board 
will  be  charged  against  Rnssla's  1»44  sllot- 
msnts  under  lend-lease,  tt  was  explained  by 
W.  F.  A.  Flanu  producing  ms  ssili  are  tn 
New  York  City.  Jersey  City.  FlMlaiiHitiH, 
and  Chicago. 

MeanwhUs.  ths  monthly  dairy  market  re- 
port of  the  OOes  of  DistrlbuUon  of  W.  F.  A., 
released  here,  disclosed  that  on  April  1  the 
Oofsrtiment's  Nation-wide  holdings  of  butter 
totaled  83.038.000  poimda,  ss  sgalnst  16.676,- 
000  potinds  on  AprU  1.  IMS.  and  a  6-year 
average  through  1943  of  31.808.000  pounds. 

On  March  1.  1044.  total  holdlx^  wers  107.- 
M0.M0  potmds.  so  that  within  a  month  ths 
hoasd  has  bssn  rcd«tosd  by  25,622.000  poonds. 
Lsst  January  leading  trade  nsmhers  hsd 
forecast  that  the  carry-over  at  the  beginning 


pounds 


of  the  spring  milk  flu^h  period  wotild  be  82. 
000.000  pounds. 

Of  the  82.038.000 
reports  that  the 
Association,    buying 
holds  26,436.000 
672.000  pounds  on 
Food  Administration 
pared  with  21.917.000 


Daly 


pounls 
Mtrch 


on  hand,  W.  F.  A. 

Products  Marketing 

for    the    Government, 

compared  with  52,- 

1.  while  the  War 

holds  25.494.000,  com- 

;x)unds  on  March  \. 


MSBKTT  CONDI  flONS  SXViXWU) 

dslry 


W.  F.  A.'s  vroekly 
trlbuted  over  the  week 
butter  markets  at 
maintained  tn  firm 

*3ut  It  was  becom 
purchase  at  the 
mark-ups.     Supplies 
and  at  most  of  the 
eaccss  of  the  curtaUe< 
ter  now  is  being  set 
QtMtfterniaBtfr  Corps. 
so  far  is  small.     Most 
and  many  stores 
their  orders  for  short 

•Xtonsumer  demand , 
ration  points,  con 
oleomargarine,  and  t 
with  less  formed 
shortage.    Retail  sal« 
as  even  to  slightly 
30  percent  set-aside 
consumer  supplies, 
relatively  normal 
vary  widely  as  to  th( 
below  1941-42.  but 
In  some  areas  to  be 
San   Francisco  retail 
filled,  with 
war    normal.     Per 
California  is  reported 


haie 


tlm  ed 

h; 
during 


abive 


but 
perl  )d 

th(    I 

th'y 

tie 


requireme  [its 
ci  pita 
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wh<  ilesale 
pe  iltlon.' 
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hlg  »er 


as  ide 


market  review,  dls- 

end.  declared  that  "the 

price  levels  were 

*  and  added: 

increasingly  easy  to 

prevailing   Jobbing 

continued   to   increase 

najor  markets  were  in 

demands.    Some  but- 

for  sale  to  the  Army 

but  the  aggregate  total 

retail  outlets  are  filled 

canceled  or  reduced 

periods. 

restricted  by  lack  of 

use  of  lower  priced 

habit  of  getting  along 

the  period  of  acute 

are  generally  reported 

last  year,  when  the 

4rder  cut   sharply   Into 

are  sharply  below  the 

of  1941-42.     Reports 

degree  that  sales  are 

are  sufficiently  down 

basis  of  concern.    At 

outlets   are   definitely 

sharply  below  pre- 

consumption    in 

t  an  all-time  low." 


SWtcomiof  t  of  d  e  Saldier  Vote  Law 


DP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.WAGNER 

or  NX1  f  TORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Monday.  April  24 
WeimeMlav, 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

{legislative  day  of 
AprU  12),  1944 


Mr.  WAGNER,    lir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  y)  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Rb< 
suasive  addi-ess.  d 
A.  Farley,  dealing 
the  8<ddier8'  vote, 
vlnce  any  fair-mi: 
so-called  soldiers' 


vide  adequate  mean  i  to  allow  our  service 
men  and  women  to  cast  their  ballots  in 
the  coming  election 

There  being  no  o  >Jection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


One  week  ago.  over 
Dewey  gave  what  he 
report  on  the  admln|s: 
government.    As  that 
The  New  York  Times, 
graphs.    I  am  going 
paragraphs,  the  subjs^ 
•wait  discussion  at  a 
eanse  It  is  imperative 
State  bs  Informed 
act.  that  the  so-caUec 
to  provide  adequate 
ice  men  and  women 
the  coming  election. 

Today,  almost   20 
population  ars  serrln 


an  able  and  per- 
'cred  by  Hon.  James 
ith  the  subject  of 
:t  will.  I  think,  con- 
led  citizen  that  the 
te  law  fails  to  pro- 


Jils  network.  Governor 
termed  his  second  annual 
tratlon  of  the  Stats 
report  was  printsd  in 
it  contained  50  para- 
t^  pass  over  47  of  those 
matter  of  which  oan 
ater  date.    I  do  so  be- 
that  the  people  of  this 
before  It  Is  too  late  to 
soldier  vote  law  falls 
mtsans  to  allow  our  serv- 
cast  their  ballots  In 

lercent  of  our  voting 
In  ths  armed  forces. 


If  you  include  those  In  the  Merchant  Marine, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  U.  S.  O.,  and  other  field 
services,  at  least  one  out  of  every  five  eligible 
voters  is  making  a  full  time  sacrifice  that  our 
Democracy  may  live. 

All  of  these  are  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  for  our  cctmtry.  Many  have  already 
died  In  defense  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Their  comrades  expect  to  vote  this  fall.  Those 
who  are  In  hospitals,  recovering  from  wounds, 
will  be  bitter  in  their  resentment.  If  deprived 
of  their  vote  by  unnecessary  red  tape.  Those, 
already  on  the  firing  lines  will  naturally  be 
disappointed,  if  we  at  home  put  obstacles  In 
the  way  of  their  making  their  choice  of  candi- 
dates In  the  coming  election.  The  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  hus- 
bands of  those  In  the  services  expect  our  pub- 
lic oflteials  to  protect  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
voting  privileges  of  those  who,  because  of 
their  absence,  cannot  make  themselves  heard. 

Tet  this  most  Important  of  all  questions  Is 
lightly  passed  over  by  Governor  Dewey  In 
three  short  paragraphs  burled  at  almost  the 
very  end  of  his  report.  His  brief  reference 
to  the  soldier-vote  law  reflects  either  his  lack 
of  Interest  In  the  rights  of  the  service  per- 
sonnel or  his  embarrassment  over  having 
signed  a  statute  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
his  own  public  statements  on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  New  York  want  every  man 
and  woman  In  the  armed  forces  to  have  full 
opportunity  to  cast  his  or  her  vote  this  oomr- 
ing  fall  in  the  easiest  way  possible. 

There  may  be  some  who  can  see  polKical 
advantage  in  making  it  difficult  for  the  armed 
foroes  to  vote.  If  this  is  so,  those  acting  from 
such  an  unfair  and  tm -American  motive 
should  be  speedily  repudiated.  Partisan  self- 
ishness must  not  be  permitted  to  create  a 
road  block  against  the  wUl  of  those  unself- 
ishly giving  their  all  for  our  safely. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
adopted  in  1938.  in  the  light  of  experience 
gained  in.  World  War  No.  1  and  at  the  time 
when  the  clouds  presaging  World  War  No.  2 
were  gathering  on  the  horizon,  took  cogni- 
sance of  the  rights  of  the  service  voters.  In 
the  very  first  paragraph  of  article  2.  dealing 
with  the  qualification  of  voters,  the  State 
constitution  carries  this  provision:  "In  time 
of  war  no  elector  in  the  actual  military  serv- 
ice of  the  State,  or  the  United  States,  In  the 
Army  or  Navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  or  her  vote  by  reason  of  his  or  her  ab- 
sence from  such  election  district." 

In  those  unmistakable  words  the  people  of 
our  CoamxDnwealth  have  placed  in  our  funda- 
mental law  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Governor 
and  legislature  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  defenders  of  liberty  to  exercise  ths 
most  precious  right  of  a  free  people. 

GovemoT  Dewey,  on  March  7  of  this  year, 
sent  a  mesngs  to  the  legislature,  in  which 
he  said :  "Our  constitution  declares  unequlv- 
ocahly  that  every  olBctal.  State  or  local,  for 
which  the  citiaen  at  home  may  vote  will  also 
be  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  citizen  in  the 
armed  forces. 

"There  is  a  perfestly  simple  solution  to 
the  problem.  Every  soldier  can  be  provided 
with  a  ballot  which  will  be  valid  under  our 
Constitution." 

In  thssB  tbies  sentences  from  Governor 
Deweff 's  own  nMsmge,  resu  the  crux  of  ths 
whole  soldier-vote  bill.  Did  Governor  Dewey 
tip  bis  band  when  be  said,  'Xvery  soldier  can 
be  provided  with  a  ballot  which  srlll  be  vaUd 
under  our  Constitution"? 

Why  did  he  not  say,  "Every  sokUer  wUI  be 
provided  with  a  ballot  •  •  •"?  The 
Governor  has  never  before  been  so  meticu- 
lously indefinite  In  the  use  of  promissory  ver- 
biage. His  sincerity,  therefore,  must  be 
questtoned  so  long  as  he  persists  in  holding 
to  his  piMSut  precarloas  position. 

Quick  Ganges  in  the  rules  of  the  WSr 
Ballot  Commission,  made  during  the  last  few 
days,  constitute  admission  on  the  part  of 
the   State   administration   that  the  law   Is 


faulty  and  unworkable.  These  changes  like- 
wise put  in  jeopardy  the  counting  of  any 
soldier  ballots.  The  Dewey  law  expressly 
provided  for  the  use  of  post-card  applications 
prepared  by  the  Federal  or  State  commis- 
sions or  a  written  or  printed  application. 
It  further  provides  that  such  application 
must  be  subscribed  by  the  soldier  and  that 
the  application  must  state  both  his  resi- 
dence address  and  military  address. 

The  so-called  liberal  interpretation  an- 
nounced by  Chairman  Simpson,  of  the  War 
Ballot  Commission,  shows  that  the  law  is  not 
clear  in  its  meaning  and  leaves  the  way  open 
for  any  person  to  protest  the  tallying  of  all 
soldier  ballots.  If  there  was  no  reason  be- 
fore for  a  seaslon  of  the  legislature  to  be 
convened  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  law, 
the  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Commission 
certainly  makes  such  a  session  imperative 
now  in  order  to  insure  any  of  the  service 
votes  being  counted  at  any  time.  If  this  is 
not  cleared  up,  the  result  of  the  balloting 
on  November  7  next  can  t)e  thrown  into  liti- 
gation and  a  condition  of  chaos  can  result 
that  will  be  destructive  to  war  morale. 

Governor  Dewey  has  been  quite  free  in  his 
use  of  the  word  "chaos"  in  criticism  of  far 
less  important  Federal  matters.  He  should 
certainly  be  equally  as  walous  in  guarding 
against  chaos  in  a  State  matter  which  pos- 
sibly may  be  interwoven  In  the  fabric  of  his 
own  destiny. 

But  the  Republican  chairman  of  the  war- 
ballot  commission,  even  after  his  so-called 
liberal  interpretation,  blandly  admits,  ac- 
cording to  the  World -Telegram  of  April  19, 
that  the  service  vote  will  be  around  225.000. 
This  naturally  is  an  optimistic  estimate  by 
the  man  in  the  bast  position  to  know  th-i 
facts.  Its  import  is  further  proof  that  the 
present  soldier  vote  law,  even  when  liberal- 
ised, will  not  work.  -Surely  Governor  Dewey, 
in  the  face  of  that  admission,  that  3  out 
of  4  service  voters  will  find  it  too  diffi- 
cult to  exercise  their  right  of  franchise,  can- 
not further  persist  in  his  refusal  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  to  rectify 
the  mistakes  that  make  this  really  the  "sol- 
dier cannot  vote  law." 

However,  Chairman  Simpson  unwittingly 
confesses  that  hU  optimistic  estimate  is  much 
too  high  by  ordering  only  200.000  post  cards. 
Those  cards  have  to  make  a  round  trip  be- 
fore a  ballot  can  even  be  mailed  to  the  serv- 
ice voter.  Then  the  ballot  has  to  make  a 
round  trip.  The  delays  and  losses  in  these 
2  round  trips  will  surely  be  so  great  that 
In  the  end  it  is  doubtful,  with  the  time  limi- 
tations. If  more  than  1  out  of  10  service 
votes  ever  reach  the  polls  before  November 
3.  Euch  an  eventuality,  to  all  Intents,  dis- 
franchises 9  out  of  10  of  yotur  sons  and 
daughters. 

Under  the  present  Dewey  law  the  service 
man  or  woman  must  first  send  In  an  ap- 
plication asking  for  an  absentee  war  ballot. 
Who  is  to  tell  the  serviceman  that  he  must 
make  such  an  application?  It  will  cerUinly 
take  time  to  get  that  word  to  him.  It  will 
take  more  time  for  his  application  to  travel 
from  far-away  placds  before  it  reaches  the 
Sute  war-ballot  commission.  The  war-ballot 
commlasiou  must  then  see  to  it  that  a  bal- 
lot is  sent  to  the  applicant.  That  wiU  Uke 
more  time.  Then,  when  the  ballot  reaches 
the  man.  he  must  fill  it  out.  swear  to  it 
before  an  attesting  officer  and  send  it  on  Its 
way  back  to  the  war-ballot  commission. 

Does  all  that  time  and  red  tape  make  It 
easier  for  the  war  voter  to  cast  his  or  her 
vote?  The  answer  became  so  obvious  when 
the  machinery  was  started  that  the  so-called 
liberalizing  interpretations,  despite  their 
quastionable  legality,  were  hastily  devised  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  oil  the  stalled  procedure. 
These  liberalizing  Interpretations  w<juld  per- 
mit the  sending  of  ballots  to  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  who,  in  a  signed  letter  to 
a  member  of  his  or  her  family,  expressed  any 
Intention  of  a  desire  to  vote. 


Ths  Republican  chairman  of  the  war  bal- 
lot commission  is  quoted  as  saying.  "This 
Is  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law 
than  heretofore,  and  will  permit  many  mors 
thovisands  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  vote  than 
If  required  to  go  through  the  formalities  of 
making  a  direct  personal  request."  This 
change  of  heart  was  forced  by  a  rising  tide 
of  public  indignation,  aroused  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Governor  Dewey  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  make  the  law  fair 
and  workable. 

What  fxuther  interpretations  may  we  now 
expect  the  State  war  ballot  commission 
to  make?  How  will  we  know  from  day  to 
day  what  the  war  ballot  commission  may 
decide  to  be  their  Interpretation  of  the  law? 
Why  should  a  law  written  after  2  years'  ex- 
perience be  so  imperfect  as  to  need  day-to-day 
Interpretation? 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  legislative  session,  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  legislature  offered  31  amend- 
ments to  make  tlie  law  simple  and  definite 
In  its  application  and  administration.  But 
Governor  Dewey  refused  to  permit  such  bi- 
partisan collaboration  and  insisted  on  his 
bill  being  adopted  without  the  crossing  of 
a  "t"  or  the  dotting  of  an  "1." 

The  liberalizing  interpretation  that  war 
ballots  will  be  sent  upon  presentation  of  a 
letter  addressed  and  signed  by  a  member 
of  the  armed  forces  and  received  by  a  rela- 
tive In  which  the  writer  expresses  a  desire 
to  vote  wUl  beget  further  interpreUtions. 
The  commission  will  be  forced  to  rule  on 
what  constitutes  a  letter  addressed  and 
signed  by  a  member  of  the  armed  forces. 
Suppose  your  boy  sends  you  a  letter  signed, 
"Your  loving  son,  Arthur,"  or  "With  love, 
Bill."  Will  that  be  Interpreted  as  a  complete 
signature?  WUl  you  have  to  present  to  the 
war  baUot  commission  your  loved  ones  entire 
letter?  Any  number  of  such  questions  will 
call  for  new  rulings,  new  interpretations,  new 
liberalizations,  because  the  law  is  not  simple, 
understandable,  or  workable. 

Likewise  the  Commission  must  hand  down 
Interpretations  as  to  what  constitutes  "In- 
tent of  a  desire  to  vote." 

K  a  soldier  asks.  "How  is  the  election  go- 
ing?" does  that  constitute  a  desire  to  vote? 
If  a  marine  expresses  the  hope  that  one  or 
the  other  candidates  will  be  elected,  can  that 
be  Interpreted  as  a  desire  to  vote? 

If  a  gob  should,  in  his  enthusiasm,  say  he 
would  like  to  vote  for  his  admiral  for  Presi- 
dent, how  wlU  that  be  interpreted? 

Or,  mayhap,  a  WAC  or  WAVE  may  write 
that  she  would  like  to  vote  for  someone  who 
has  not  been  nominated.  Would  that  come 
under  the  so-called  Uberalialng  Interpreta- 
tion? 

But  what  can  be  done  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedtue?  The  simple  and  constitutional  way 
is  to  have  the  war  ballot  commission  send  a 
ballot  to  every  war  voter  of  the  SUte  whose 
name,  home  address,  and  mUltary  address  Is 
furnished  to  the  conunission  by  any  relative 
of  the  war  voter.  That  would  comply  with 
the  Intent  of  New  York  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion. ^  That  would  eliminate  the  red  Upe  and 
the  unnecessary  burden  on  the  traiuport 
facilities  of  our  country  In  time  of  war.  That 
would  guarantee  the  simplest  and  the  easiest 
way  of  allowing  service  men  and  women  to 
vote  with  the  least  difficulty. 

Governor  Dewey  says  that  proposed  meth- 
ods, other  thsn  his.  will  make  for  fraud. 
That  characterization  cannot  apply  to  my 
proposal.  Bow  can  it  be  fraud  to  make  It 
simpler  for  your  boy  to  cast  hU  vote?  The 
only  fraud  that  is  discernible  In  the  present 
situation  will  be  perpetrated  by  depriving 
service  men  and  women  of  their  vote  and 
that  fraud  is  inherent  in  the  cumbersome,  red 
Upe  requirements  of  the  Dewey  law.  which 
are  subject  to  "interpretations"  and  there- 
fore to  possible  maniptUation. 

There  can  be  no  fear  of  any  service  man 
or  woman  casting  a  fraudulent  vote.    X  am 


surs  tbst  nons  of  our  service  men  or  women 
needs  defending  on  that  score.  Furthermore, 
the  Dewey  law  takes  ample  precautions  to 
make  sure  that  every  vrar  ballot,  before  it  is 
counted,  is  a  valid  ballot. 

In  case  you  have  not  read  the  entire  law. 
let  me  say  that  It  fills  more  than  12  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter.  Such  items  as  the 
siae  and  weight  of  the  ballot  and  the  envelopes 
to  be  used  are  minutely  descritied  and  speci- 
fied. The  oath  to  which  the  war  voter  muat 
subscribe  in  sending  in  his  or  her  ballot  Is 
fully  set  forth  and  reads  as  follows: 

"Baixot  roa  Wa*  Vorra,  Novsjun  7,  1944 

"OATH 

"I  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that  on  Novemb?r 
7.  1944. 1  wUl  be  21  years  old  and  immediately 
preceding  said  date  will  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  for  90  days,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  State  of  New  York  for  1  year,  a  resident 
of  the  county,  city,  or  village  in  which  I  offer 
my  vote  for  4  months,  and  of  the  election  dis- 
trict in  which  I  offer  my  vote  for  30  days;  that 
I  have  not  received  or  offered  any  compensa- 
tion or  reward  for  the  giving  or  withholding 
of  a  vote  at  this  election;  that  I  have  not  made 
or  become  interested  in  any  bet  depending 
upon  the  rmult  of  this  election:  that  I  have 
not  cast,  mailed,  or  marked  any  other  ballot 
for  any  candidate  for  any  of  the  offices  listed 
on  the  ballot  enclosed  herein;  and  that  1  have 
not  been  convicted  of  bribery  or  any  infamous 
crime,  or.  if  so  convicted,  that  I  have  been 
pardoned  or  my  right  of  suffrage  restored. 
"I  reside  st: 

-Street  or  R.  F.  D -. 

"City,  village,  or  town . 

-County -.*• 

The  affidavit  must  be  sworn  to  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  commissioned  officer,  sergeant,  or 
petty  officer. 

Even  under  the  Dewey  law,  as  moSt  recently 
Interpreted,  it  is  possible  that  more  tl^an  one 
member  of  a  famUy  may  receive  a  letter  from 
a  war  voter  In  which  the  war  voter  expresses 
a  desire  to  vote.  If  more  than  one  such  letter 
U  presented  to  ths  War  BaUot  Commlsaion. 
that  will  not  mean  that  the  service  man  or 
woman  wlU  attempt  to  vote  more  than  once. 
Lest  anyone  enterUin  the  thought  that  a 
personally  signed  application  mvist  be  made 
as  a  substitute  lor  registration,  let  me  point 
out  that  neither  under  the  Constitution  nor 
In  the  Dewey  law  itself  does  such  an  appli- 
cation serve  any  such  purpose.  This  ;s  clear- 
ly evident  from  the  Dewey  law,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"The  signing  of  the  war  voter's  name  to 
the  oath  as  above  provided  shall  constitute^ 
personal  regisUatlon  wherever  such  r^glstra-* 
tion  is  required,  and  in  case  of  a  new  voter 
conclusive  proof  of  his  literacy." 

You  can  aee.  therefore,  that  the  require- 
ment in  the  Dewey  law  for  any  kind  of  a 
personal  applicaUon  Is  entirely  unnecessary 
so  far  as  registration  Is  concerned.  When 
the  wsr  voter  signs  the  osth,  which  I  have 
read  to  you,  and  which  must  accompany  his 
war  ballot,  then  the  war  voter  is  rrcisteted. 
The  Dewey  law  also  prescribes  1  i  detstl 
how  war  ballots  are  to  be  distribUvjd  and 
how  they  are  to  be  handled  when  received 
back  from  the  war  voters:  how  the  inspectors 
of  election  shall  examine  and  check  each 
ballot  and  the  action  to  be  taken  if  cbjec- 
tlcns  are  raised  to  the  casting  of  any  such 
ballot. 

No.  there  is  no  possibility  of  fraud.  TTs 
only  point  that  matters  is  will  your  loved 
one  in  the  service  receive  a  ballot  In  time  for 
him  or  her  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing part  In  this  year's  election.  That  is  the 
test  by  which  the  Dewey  law  U  unfair  to  the 
*ar  voter. 

The  second  and  very  Important  count  en 
which  the  Dewey  law  is  unfair  to  the  war 
voter  is  that  the  war  voter's  baUot  must  be 
back  m  Albany  by  November  8,  4  dafs  befora 
election  day.  You  can  readily  see  that  It  w'l 
be  necessary  for  most  war  voters  to  -»'>-■» 
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their  choice  of  cmndldfttc*  •erenil  weeks  be- 
fore election  day  In  order  that  their  ballota 
may  reach  Albany  by  Norember  S.  That  pro- 
vMon  penallna  a  aerrlce  voter  for  fkghtinf 
for  hta  country. 

Let  me  remind  my  listeners  that  under 
Bcpubllcan  war-ballot  laws  In  force  during 
the  past  9  year*,  the  eerrlce  men  and  women 
oveneaa  were  permitted  to  fUl  out  their 
ballota  right  up  to  election  day  and  thslr 
ballots  were  valid  and  were  counted.  If  they 
raaebed  the  War  Ballot  Commission  by  De- 
cember 10. 

■orely  it  la  only  right  and  proper  for  ua  at 
to  arrange  It  so  that  our  boys  on  the 
fronts  may  have  full  opportunity  of 
laamlng  all  they  can  about  the  candidates 
and  the  Issues  before  they  mark  their  ballots, 
and  that  they  be  protected  in  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  voting  up  to  election  day. 

If  It  was  all  right  for  the  law  to  let  tham 
vote  up  to  election  day  last  year  and  ttaa  year 
before,  when  a  Governor  and  a  Lieutenant 
Governor  were  being  elected,  why  make  them 
vote  weeks  ahead  of  election  day  this  year? 
There  is  xko  need  for  s\Kh  discrimination. 
The  war  voter's  ballot  should  be  voted  and 
poatmarkad  not  later  than  election  day  and 
It  ilKmld  ba  counted  if  it  la  received  within 
a  reaacnabis  time  after  election  day. 

I  propoae  that  such  ballots  ba  valid  If 
raoatvad  by  December  1.  That  leaves  plenty 
ct  ttaa  to  certify  the  resulU  of  the  electlou 
batoea  tba  electoral  college  meats.  You  will 
acta  that  In  1942,  when  war  balloU  were 
racalvad  up  to  December  10,  the  election  of  a 
Governor  was  at  stake.  A  Governor  takes 
oOoe  on  tlM  Ut  day  of  January  following  the 
atootlon.  This  year  wa  vote  for  a  Prealdent. 
and  tlM  PrsBldant  doea  not  start  hU  term 
of  olBce  until  January  30.  Surely  we  owe 
that  mtich  to  the  servlee  men  and  women, 
who  are  fighting  for  us.  that  we  give  tbam 
snable  time  within  which  their  ballots 

ly  be  received  and  counted. 

What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  when  they 
find  that  the  New  York  Bute  war  voters'  law 
Is  a  gold-bnck  law?'  I  ask  every  mother  or 
father  of  a  boy  in  the  service  to  study  care- 
fully what  I  have  said,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  that  what  I  have  proposed  In  the 
way  of  changes  to  the  preeent  Dewey  law  will 
simplify  the  procedure  and  make  It  workable. 
I  aak  evcf7  wife  or  husband,  sister  or  brother. 
of  any  of  the  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  to  consider  this  situa- 
tion seriously.  If  the  election  this  year 
should  ever  be  decided  without  the  votes  of 
our  service  men  and  women  being  recorded  In 
substantial  numbers.  It  will  be  a  travesty. 
There  Is  no  partisan  advantage  In  what  I  have 
proposed.  God  forbid  that  anyone  In  Amer- 
ica will  deliberately  try  to  rig  these  laws  so  as 
to  promote  selfish  ambitions  or  partisan 
polttleal  alms. 

Tou  and  I  remember  the  rightful  resent- 
ment of  the  boys  of  the  Plrst  World  War  who 
cam*  back  to  find  that  the  '^oble  experi- 
ment" of  prohibition  had  been  put  over 
wblla  they  were  busily  occupied  In  defending 
CSS  eoontry  against  the  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Do  not  let  tis  repeat  that  tragic  mistake  In 
any  degree.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  election  may  be,  no  matter  who  Is  elected 
Prealdent  or  Senator  or  councilman,  we  miist 
make  sure  that  fighting  America  participates 
in  tha  democratic  prooeases  they  are  de- 
fending. 

Now.  I  well  know  that  there  will  be  a  cry 
of  iKtlitica"  from  the  opposition  In  order  to 
offset  the  unanswerable  charges  I  have  made. 
Let  me  answer  the  opposition  on  that  one 
before  they  make  It.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
kftter  dated  AprU  19.  just  2  days  ago.  It  la 
by  Kate  B.  Grant,  secretary  of  the 
Oommlsslbners'  Association  of  the 
at  Maw  York.  It  Is  addressed  to  aU  the 
boante  of  elections  of  New  York  SUte  and  It 


Pree  dent 


*Dbab 
xir^nt  request  of  the 
ballot  commission, 
ranged  for  a  very 
at  representatives  of  al 
of  New  York  State. 

•TThe  war  ballot 
this  meeting  in  order 
unified  and  correct 
war  ballot  law. 
vjieertain. 

"This  meeting  will  be 
of  the  Albany  County 
Albcmy,  N.  Y.,  on 
at  10  o'clock. 

'ntke  attendance  at 
county  charge. 

"Make  your  reservatlojia 
DeWltt  Clinton  Hotel 
hotel  will  be  able  to 
ervatlons  are  made  at 

**You  cannot  afford  to 

Itemember     the 
Wednesday,   10  a.  m 
County  Board  of 

Do   you,   the   voters 
need  any  further 
to  convince  you  that 
vote  law  is  a  monstroalfy 
btgultles.   and   a 
against  your  sons  and 
than   anyone   else, 
of  their  fundamental 
not  guard  because  they 
protecting  you  from  the 

Governor  Dewey,  on 
of  thousands  of  cltlseni 
and  confident  that  X 
ments  of  their  loved 
to  convene   tha 
posalble  date  to  amend 
soldier-vote  law 
facts  and  making  It 
all — Democrats, 
enta— can  acclaim  it 
will  make  It.  to  use 
perfectly  simple  solutlcb 


un  Clskks:  At  the 

lew  York  State  war 

Werger  has  ar- 

Impo^nt  special  meeting 

boards  of  elections 


an 
on  !s 
leglslt  ture 
mend  the 
remo  ring 

10 

Republ  cans 

ai 
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eomi  ntelon  has  impelled 

hat  there  may  be  a 

Inte  pretatlon  of  the  new 

concerning  which  we  are  so 

tield  in  the  chambers 

loard  of  Supervisors. 

Wedi  esday,  AprU  26.  1M4. 

t1  lis  meeting  Is  to  be  a 

Immediately.    The 
las  advised  that  the 
aci  ommodate  all  if  res- 
opce. 

miss  this  meeting, 
dfite— April     26.     1944, 
chambers  of  Albany 
Albany.  N.  Y." 
of   New   York    State, 
than  that  letter 
the  present  soldier- 
a  reservoir  of  am- 
of  deception 
laughters  who,  mora 
your   protection 
rl^ts,  which  they  can- 
are  in  distant  lands 
holocaust  of  war? 
behalf  of  our  hundreds 
in  the  armed  forces, 
voicing  the  senti- 
at  home.  I  ask  you 
at   the   earliest 
the  present  so-called 
Its  obvious  de- 
workable   that  we 
and  Independ- 
a  real  statute  that 
rour  own   words,  "a 
to  the  problem.* 


Super  rlsors 


evldc  nee 


perpe  cratlon 


desi  ^rve 


EXTENSION  O  ?•  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  aotrrn  ^AaoLiif  a 
IN  THX  HOX7SX  OP  I  XPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  Ap\  H  24.  t944 


Mr.    BRYSON. 

leave  to  extend  my 
oM>,  I  Include  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Edith  M 
accompanied  by  a 
1,789  signatures  peti 
enact  H.  R.  2082: 


Speaker,   under 

remarks  in  the  Ric- 

I  have  just  received 

Irvine,  which  was 

petition  containing 

ioning  Congress  to 


LlOAl 


iTntPsaAKCiA 

SAK  JT7AN,  P 

Hon.  Joaara  R.  Bavao* 
Haute  of  Represen 
Botue  Office 


nPnaaro  Rioo, 
R..  March  31.  1944. 


Tl  le 


DsAB  Ma.  Bbtsow: 

Temperance  Union  of 
at  40  local  unions,  has 
blU  2082  by  prayer  ever 
We  have   also  collects  I 
the  petition  to  Congres  i 
Some  of  our  local 
you  personal  letters 
good  work  and  offering 
port  of  the  movement. 
As  Puerto  Rico  has 
sentatlvas,  and  only  a 
I  am  taking  the  Uberty 
naturae  to  you  and 


pn  Bldents 


ativ«9, 
tending, 
Vashington,  D.  C. 
Woman's  Christian 
fluerto  Rico,  consisting 
Deen  backing  up  your 
ilnce  it  was  presented. 
1,789  signatures  to 
in  behalf  of  the  bUl. 
have  written 
tl^anklng  you  for  yois 
their  undivided  sup- 


lo  Senator  or  Repre- 

Rfaldent  Commissioner, 

of  sending  these  alg- 

boping  that  BOtne 


mention  may  be  made  of  our  efforts  In  tha 
CoNGSissicNAi.  P.=cot:d.  We  are  praying  con- 
tinually that  this  bill  will  be  given  due  con- 
sideration and  that  God  will  touch  the  hearts 
of  our  lawmakers  as  to  this  serious  problem. 

Puerto  Rico  Is  overridden  with  drinking 
places.  Our  servicemen  are  given  beer  at 
such  a  low  price  on  the  posts  that  many  of 
them  seek  stronger  liquor  when  they  are  at 
liberty.  It  Is  pitiful  to  see  our  fine  young 
men  from  the  United  States,  many  of  whom 
come  from  Christian  homes,  losing  their 
health  and  their  self-respect  through  liquor. 

We  expect  to  send  some  more  signatures 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  our  W.  C.  T.  U. 
members  are  backing  you  up  by  their  prayers 
and  cooperation,  and  are  trusting  that  God 
win  honor  your  efforts  and  convert  this  bill 
into  a  law  before  this  legislative  session  la 
adjoiimed. 

May  God  bless  you  abimdantly  and  In- 
crease our  faith  as  we  go  forward  in  Hla 
name. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

KnrrH  M.  lavuts-Rivxaa. 


Secretaries  Want  Legal  SUtiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  AprU  24,  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALU  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RzcoRD  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing  article  from  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  of  March  20.  1944; 

SicaxTAaixs  Want  Lesal  Statu* 
(By  Roland  Alston) 

WASRnraToif. — Oongreealonal       aecretarlea 

are  laying  plans  to  have  themselves  desig- 
nated assistant  Congressmen  or  given  some 
other  definite  legal  statiis  so  they  can  get 
better  results  In  dealing  with  Government 
agencies. 

Government  departments  and  agencies 
usually  give  due  courtesy  and  attention  to 
any  request  made  In  person  by  a  Senator  or 
House  Member,  but  secretaries  often  have 
to  fight  to  get  anything  better  than  a  brush- 
off. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  secretaries' 
dealings  with  the  180  liulependent  agencies 
and  commissions  set  up  mostly  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration. 

#T«i»»«    HAIfSLS    CAIXa 

Secretaries  complain  they  can't  even  get  a 
•6.000  or  $7,000  a  year  division  head  on  the 
telephone  to  give  information  on  a  Govern- 
ment directive  or  explain  a  complex  depart- 
mental order.  Minor  clerks  handle  the  sec- 
retaries' calls.  Only  secretaries  of  Members 
ranking  high  on  the  congressional  appropri- 
ations committees  can  get  top-flight  men. 
secretaries  say. 

When  President  Rooeevelt  began  his  fight 
with  Congress  on  the  soldier  vote,  food  sub- 
sidy, and  tax  issues,  secretaries  complained 
to  their  Members  that  New  Deal  department 
staffs  seemed  to  be  taking  their  cue  from  tha 
President  and  using  similar  tone  In  rela- 
tions with  congressional  offices. 

Impersonating  the  Congressman  over  tha 
telephone  doesnt  solve  the  problem.  Many 
secretaries  are  women  or  girls.  When  men 
secretaries  pose  as  Congressmen,  too  many 
fibs  have  to  be  told,  complications  develop. 
and  the  secretary  usually  gets  nowhere  in  tha 
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COBU8PONDCHCX  PILK  UT 

Result  Is  that  correspondence  has  been  pil- 
ing high  on  the  desks  In  many  Senators'  and 
Representatives'  offices,  because  only  the  Con- 
gressmen seem  to  be  able  to  get  satisfactory 
replies  from  the  departments,  and  the  law- 
makers are  busier  than  ever  before,  on  the 
floor  and  in.  the  committee. 

Much  of  this  correspondence  comes  from 
constituents  needing  to  get  straightened  out 
on  this  or  that  directive,  or  wanting  help 
In  getting  needed  priorities  for  materials. 

The  secretaries  contend  the  Job  of  meeting 
all  these  requests,  plus  year-around  attend- 
ance at  congressional  sessions,  is  to  much  for 
any  one  man  and  that  need  of  an  assistant 
Congressman  Is  Indicated  plainly. 

They  won't  Insist  upon  having  the  title, 
but  they'd  like  a  precisely  defined  status  in 
law  which  would  permit  them  to  represent 
the  Members  of  Congress  employing  them 
in  all  matters  except  lawmaking. 

If  Congress  would  establish  that  status. 
Government  departments  would  have  to  give 
them  more  attention  and  relations  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  downtown  would  improve, 
they  contend. 

CABLE  OKICmATOa 

This  Idea  originated  with  Wendell  E. 
(Jack)  Cable,  career  congressional  secretary 
since  1919  who  runs  one  of  the  busiest  hill 
offices  for  Representative  Evxarrr  M.  Dikksim, 
Republican  of  Illinois.  It's  a  lively  topic 
among  members  of  the  secreurles  club, 
which  has  more  or  less  replaced  the  little 
congress  of  secretaries  and  other  hill  Job- 
holders. 

Those  who  have  approached  their  bosses 
know  it  won't  be  easy  to  achieve  their  goal. 
Members  of  Congress  are  Jealous  of  all  their 
prerogatives,  particularly  older  Members. 
Many  would  go  along  with  the  plan  except 
for  fear  they  might  be  charged  with  par- 
ticipating In  a  plot  to  gain  additional  pa- 
tronage for  themselves. 

The  secretaries  are  counting  heavily  upon 
ahaar,  continued  overwork  to  wear  their 
boasea  down  to  willingness  to  accede. 

A  congressional  secretary  can  get  as  high 
as  M.SOO  a  year,  but  the  appropriation  bills 
for  the  legislative  branch  give  Ivunp  simis  for 
clerical  hire  with  no  specific  reference  to 
secretaries.  Hence  secreUrles  are  now  le- 
gally only  clerks. 


For  a  Peacetime  Air  Force  of  50,000 
Planet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vnctNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24,  1944 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
Aviation  News  of  April  17. 1944: 

FOR    A    PlACrmH    AIB    rOBCB   or    50.000    PLAN» 

The  United  States  aircraft  Industry  built 
117  planes  during  September  1939.  when  the 
European  war  started.  Total  output  that 
year  was  2,400  planes.  Including  scores  of 
trainers.  On  December  7,  1941.  we  had  159 
4-englne  bombers.  The  Army  Air  Forces 
had  1.157  first-line  combat  planes,  with  only 
526  of  these  strategically  located  to  meet 
possible  attacks  on  Hawaii  and  the  PhUlp- 
pines.  Within  a  few  hours  this  number 
dropped  to  176.  The  Japs'  string  of  cori- 
quests  continued  with  little  resistance  al- 
most to  Australia. 


Today's  production  la  9.000  military  planea 
every  month.  Including  possibly  1.500  heavy 
bombers.  We  have  the  world's  greatest  mili- 
tary and  naval  air  force,  by  quantity  and 
quality.  Its  peak  Is  still  unattalned.  Over 
half  of  the  Army's  total  1944  production  rep- 
resents aircraft  and  Its  equipment. 

In  the  heat  of  battle,  on  the  threshold  of 
the  mightiest  Invasion  ever  planned,  It  is 
time  to  start  planning  our  ln:.urance  for  tha 
future.  To  assure  ourselves  that  a  phleg- 
matic peacetime  let-down  does  not  lay  us 
open  to  another  enemy— or  "friend." 

The  United  States  must  continue  to  main- 
tain the  world's  greatest  air  force,  whether  It 
polices  others  or  remains  based  on  American 
territory.  Its  very  existence  wUl  be  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  lU-Judged  action  else- 
where. 

Aviation  News  believes  American  public 
opinion  will  demand  that  we  retain  a  bris- 
tling air  force  equaled  or  exceeded  by  none 
In  the  world!  even  by  our  present  allies.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
highest  officlaia.  It  is  a  prevailing  belief 
of  a  group  of  the  most  responsible  Members 
of  Congress. 

Such  an  air  corps  and  our  determination 
to  keep  our  leadership.  wlU  be  as  powerful 
a  force  at  the  peace  table  as  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Therefore,  the  News  believes  thst  congres- 
sional plans  should  encompass  the  following 
minimum  post-war  air  program: 

1.  A  peacetime  Army  and  Navy  Air  Porce 
of  at  least  50,000  combat  planes,  plus  neces- 
sary trainers  and  military  transports. 

2.  Annual  production  and  replacement  of 
26.000  of  the  most  advanced  combat  aircraft. 

3.  Contmuation  of  what  already  Is  tha 
world's  best  equipped  aircraft  and  equipment 
research  plant,  to  be  mainUined  by  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, plus  A.  A.  P.  and  naval  testing  centers, 
and  Independent  facilities  for  Individual  air- 
craft plants. 

4.  A  continuing  national  aviation  train- 
ing program  utilizing  private  schools,  turn- 
ing out  necessary  technicians  and  a  mini- 
mum of  100.000  private  pUots  a  year  as  a 
constant  source  of  potential  combat  plloU 
of  the  required  ages.  ThU  program  would 
be  Independent  of  a  nucleus  training  system 
continued  by  the  services. 

5  The  world's  largest  and  finest  equipped 
commercial  air  line  system  with  sutisidles 
only  on  a  few  uneconomic  but  militarily  and 
commercially  Important  world  routes.  The 
air  lines  should  retain  some  contract  con- 
nections with  the  Army  and  Navy  Transport 
Services  for  training  and  transportation. 

6  A  peacetime  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand and  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  com- 
peting with  no  commercial  air  line,  but  serv- 
ing as  training  and  supply  agencies. 

The  American  people  can  find  little  legiti- 
mate complaint  In  the  cost  factor  of  an  In- 
surance policy  with  a  premium  which  Is 
hardly  more  than  several  of  the  current  2,000- 
plane  raids  over  Berlin. 

There  are  other  post-war  problems  to  be 
solved,  of  course.  What  about  our  post-war 
Army,  surface  Navy,  peacetime  conscription? 
The  question  of  Implementing  the  post-war 
air  force  must  be  solved.  Will  the  air  forca 
be  one  of  the  co-equal  arms  of  a  single  depart- 
ment of  defense,  for  example? 

It  Is  now  up  to  our  congressional  leaders, 
like  Representative  Woodhcm  and  his  well- 
selected  military  planning  conunittee,  to 
gather  the  expert  recommendations  and  testi- 
mony of  our  wartime  leaders  In  the  services 
and  Industry,  and  prepare  a  report  on  which 
the  House  can  take  swift  action. 

Let  them  recall  these  words  from  General 
Arnold's  classic  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  early  thU  year,  listing  the  Army  Air 
Forces  crippling  UabUitlea  In  the  pre-war 

period: 

"These  were  the  lack  of  ftmda.  the  people  s 
aversion  to  all  forms  of  war  which  forced 


tis  into  makeshift  methods.  Tha  A.  A.  P.  had 
to  teach  the  Nation  that  large  numbers  of 
planes  did  not  In  themselves  constitute  air- 
power:  we  had  to  show  the  folly  of  the  num- 
bers racket.  We  designed  different  planes  to 
do  different  Jobs,  and  shouted  from  the 
hangar  topa  that  no  one  superplane  could  do 
everything.  •  •  *  The  people  did  not 
realize  that  the  plane  had  broken  down  all 
boundaries  of  time  and  distance:  that  even 
our  Inland  cities  were  within  bombing  range 
of  the  enemy." 

We  believe  the  people  realise  these  thtngi 
now  and  that  they  expect  their  Congress  to 
start  to  work  now  to  insure  U8  against  another 
war. 

Roanrr  H.  Wooo. 


4. 


0.  p.  A.  Refulatient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Miaaotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  24.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiuton  granted  me.  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  radio  address  by  Hon. 
Chester  Bowles,  O.  P.  A.  Administrator. 
The  address  follows: 

There  baa  been  a  good  ("eal  of  talk  about 
O.  P.  A.  regulations.  Some  people  say  we 
have  too  many  regulations.  Othera  say  thay 
are  too  complicated. 

Well.  Just  how  many  O.  P.  A.  regulations 
are  there?  And  how  do  we  at  O.  P.  A.  arrive 
at  them?  Do  we  Just  "dream  them  up"  arbi- 
trarily down  here  In  Washington,  or  are  they 
practical  regulations  that  will  work  In  fair- 
ness to  you  and  to  the  men  in  the  industries 
affected  by  them? 

I  think  you  are  entitled  to  the  answer  to 
those  questions.  Because  our  O.  P.  A.  regu- 
lations affect  the  lives  and  w<»-k  of  every 
American  every  dsy. 

They  affect  you  every  time  you  buy  a  new 
suit  or  drive  your  car  or  go  markating  for  the 
family  groceries.  They  affect  your  store- 
keepers and  the  men  who  manufacture  the 
things  you  buy  in  your  stores.  They  affect 
distributors  and  brokers  and  landlords  and 
farmers — in  fact,  everyone  who  buys  and 
everyone  who  aells. 

In  order  to  keep  down  your  wartime  cost 
of  living,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  established  rent 
control  m  many  areas,  and  ceiling  prices  on 
more  than  several  million  Items.  These  items 
range  all  the  way  from  food  to  ftiel.  Include 
Just  about  everything  you  buy  today. 

In  order  to  assure  every  American  a  fair 
share  of  essential  wartime  shortages,  the 
O.  P.  A.  administers  13  ration  programa 
ranging  all  the  way  from  sugar  to  shoes. 

And  In  order  to  carry  out  this  big  wartime 
Job.  the  O.  P.  A.  has  had  to  have  rules  and 
regulations  which  fall  Into  two  general 
groups — rationing,  and  the  control  <tf  prices 
and  rents. 

Now,  as  you  know,  our  O.  P.  A.  power  to 
ration  comes  from  the  President's  Emergency 
War  Powers  Act,  through  delegation  by 
W.  P.  B.  What  shall  be  rationed  Is  decided 
by  W.  P.  B.  in  consultation  with  the  various 
Government  supply  agencies.  And  thoee 
supply  agencies,  such  as  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War.  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, determine  how  mtich  shall  go  lor 
civilian  use.  ^_^ 

Once  these  agencless  have  determined  what 
the  civilian  supply  is  for  these  commodittaa, 
our  O.  P.  A.  ration  orders  become  pretty  much 
a  matter  of  arithmetic,  baaed  on  how  many 
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or  meat  or  gasoline  or  ttree  or 
wh«tM«r  must  be  rationed — end  bow  much 
tbmm  Is  to  foarouiKL 

Ow  O.  P.  A.  prlM  rtgaUtloDa.  on  tbe  otber 
band,  are  more  oompUoatcd.  A  dtfennoe  fj£ 
only  a  lew  oenU  In  the  oatiiag  prim  al  one 
yfoduet  la  one  ladustry  may  affect  tbe  east 
ut  many  otber  produeu  In  otber  Industries. 

Price  oontxol.  tbsnlan.  Is  a  bi«bly  compU- 
cated  prosram  beeaiise  of  tbe  rtiattoneblp 
between  the  cost  of  production  any  place 
akM^  tbe  line  and  tbe  Anal  cost  to  you  in 
joor  local  etore.  And  the  purpoee  of  price 
•antool  Is  to  defeat  inflation  by  holding  down 
your  wartlBM  eost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
the  war  to  your  Oovemment — which  means 
you.  the  taxpayer. 

ObTlouily.  tbe  O.  P.  A.  has  bad  to  tread 
on  new  ground  in  doing  this  price  control 
job.  There  were  no  pasesdents  to  guide  us 
In  the  strange  new  restrletkms  which  total 
war  has  forced  on  America. 

Congress  raaltaed  this  when  It  pcMsed  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  3  years  ago. 
And  so  It  wrote  into  the  act  two  provisions. 
One.  that  before  Issuing  a  price  regulation, 
tbe  O.  P.  A.  must  consult  with  a  representa- 
tive group  from  the  industry  as  to  the  form 
of  the  regulation.  And  second,  that  after  a 
price  regulation  was  passed,  the  O.  P.  A.,  upon 
request  of  a  substantial  number  of  any  in- 
dustry affected,  should  form  an  advisory  com- 
niHlM  IRm  that  industry.  Thus,  from  the 
bUliiiiliH  an  UMftattlM  have  bad  statutory 
pMiaetion  against  aiMtrary  price  regulations, 
and  have  bad  the  democratic  prerogative  of 
their  day  in  court. 

However,  the  initiative  for  appointing  these 
liflsuif  committees  was  left  to  the  indtisuies 
Ihemaaless  And  as  late  as  January  IMS 
raynaeataMass  of  only  16  industries  had 
fomally  taqtiested  the  appolntaient  of  ad- 
vlaary  eonmltteee. 

In  June  10«S  we  In  the  O.  P.  A.  decided  not 
to  watt  for  Indtatry  to  ask  tot  appointment 
etf  advisory  commtttaes.  Inatead  we  decided 
to  take  tba  Initutlve  oursaivas  aad  form  com- 
mtttees  tat  virtually  ev«7  tadvatry  under 
price  control.  Some  months  later  we  went 
further  and  directed  that  no  new  price  regu- 
lations or  ma)or  amendments  itoould  be  isavied 
Wltbawt  0— — Itatton  with  a  representative 
atfvteory  eomaUttae  from  tbe  Industry. 

Today  w«  have  435  indtvtry  advlaory  com- 
mittees sitting  in  with  us  oti  all  stagsu  of 
price  regulations. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  dear  right  now. 
These  coaaBlttaas  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  level  of  prices  or  what  should  be 
brought  under  price  control.  That  is  a  re- 
■poDSlbllity  that  remains  ours  at  O.  P.  A. 
Bat  the  industry  advisory  committees  are 
MigbtHj  aoBcemed  about  the  form  and  the 
■UueUwa  flf  price  control — and  they  know 
more  about  the  details  of  their  own  btislness 
than  anybody  else.  Who  better  can  tailor  a 
regulation  to  make  It  as  simple  and  as  prac- 
tical as  poaslble?  Who  better  can  help  us 
to  make  price  ceilings  fit  in  with  co\intleas 
tudiitiy  practices  that  have  grown  up 
throogji  tbe  years? 

Ifow,  who  serves  on  these  committees  and 
how  do  they  work?  Let's  take  a  specific  com- 
mittee and  see.  Let's  take  the  committee  on 
coated  and  combed  fabrics — a  technical 
pbnae  that  oovars  sxich  thlncs  as  adhaalve 
tap*,  window  shade  cloth,  oU  cloth,  and  the 
like. 

Well.  O.  P.  As  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
4ft  puts  celllisgs  on  coated  and  combed  fab- 
rlca.  And  so,  when  the  regulation  was  In  the 
first  dtsrusston  stage,  we  appointed  an  ad- 
vlaory committee  of  14  members  from  the 
tadnatry  to  help  us  on  tbe  regtilatlon.  They 
MBM  from  Ifsssarhusetts  and  Ohio  and  nil- 
Bou  and  other  placee  where  these  products 
are  made. 

PUat.  thla  ■—III  1 1 II  met  with  O.  P.  A. 
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T^ere  are  only  502  O.  P.  A.  price  regula- 
tions. But  there  have  been  htmdreds  of  un- 
avoidable changes  made  by  amendments  to 
these  regulations.  And  In  every  case  where 
a  major  amendment  Is  being  considered,  we 
also,  consult  with  otir  Industry  Advisory 
committees. 

Just  to  show  you  the  wide  scc^  covered  by 
theee  committees,  here's  a  list  of  the  ones 
that  met  with  us  here  In  Washington  last 
week.  Committees  on  export,  import,  power 
laimdrl'ss.  paper  products,  automotive  parts, 
soft  drinks,  sulfite  paper,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  coil  and  Inner  construction  for 
furnlttire,  caaners,  preserve  manufacturers, 
fresh  and  frozen  fish,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
cane  sugar  refining,  table  and  Juice  grapes, 
Maryland  tobacco,  frossen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. And  In  addition,  In  working  on  one 
aspect  of  a  fiour  regtilatlon.  we  also  held 
meetings  last  week  with  that  Industry  In 
Omaha,  Minneapolis,  and  Chicago. 

That's  a  typical  week's  sample  of  how  we 
at  O.  P.  A.  are  getting  the  advice  and  help 
of  every  conceivable  industry.  And  here's  a 
sample  of  the  cooperative  attitude  of  these 
businessmen  who  are  working  with  us.  It's 
a  letter  from  Walter  8.  Doxsey,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Warehouse  Co.  Mr.  Doxsey  la 
chairman  of  our  steel  warehouse  and  Jobbeia 
advisory  committee.     Recently  he  wrote : 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  to 
you  the  gratification  of  our  Industry  over 
the  sincere  and  ccnstructive  cooperation  of 
Mr.  D.  D.  Keimedy  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Wyman  and 
their  staff. 

"To  my  mind,  the  development  of  sone- 
prldng  schedules  demonstrates  most  effec- 
tively the  accomplishments  that  may  be 
achieved  with  Oovernment  and  Industry 
working  hand  in  hand." 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  picture  of  how  wa 
at  O.  P.  A.  work  with  these  different  indus- 
try advisory  meetings. 

You  know,  I've  always  felt  that  when  this 
war  is  over  and  we  look  back  on  what  O.  P.  A. 
did  and  how  it  was  done,  there  will  be  two  big 
stories  which  will  give  us  all  cause  for  pride. 

First,  of  course,  we'll  be  able  to  see  Just 
how  well  prices  were  controlled.  We  know 
part  of  that  story  now.  We  know  that  so  far 
they  have  been  pretty  well  controlled,  and 
that  for  the  last  year  the  cost  ot  living  has 
been  held  stable.  Some  prices  are  up  but 
others  are  down,  so  that  on  the  average, 
prices  are  no  higher  today  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  now. 

And  I  think  well  consider  the  second  story. 
Just  as  important  as  the  first.  That's  the 
story  of  how  this  O.  P.  A.  program  to  ration 
and  control  prices  was  very  largely  operated 
by  volunteers. 

Of  course,  you  know  we  have  a  big  building 
here  In  Washington  filled  with  people  work- 
ing on  O.  P.  A.  problems.  But  relatively.  It's 
a  very  small  number  by  comparison  with  the 
number  of  volunteers,  working  for  tbe  same 
cause  all  over  this  country.  Actually  there 
are  less  than  4.000  people  here  In  Washing- 
ton against  106,000  people  regularly  working 
on  local  boards. 

And,  of  course,  very  Important  In  the  vol- 
tmteer  phase  of  the  program  are  the  busi- 
nessmen, who  time  and  time  again  drop  their 
own  affairs,  come  to  Washington,  to  sit  and 
work  out  regulations  which  will  control  prices 
In  their  own  Industries.  Oenerally,  these 
men  have  very  re^x)nslble  positions  In  their 
companies.  Still  with  all  the  problems  of 
business  operations  these  days,  they  are  glad 
to  Interrupt  their  work  to  serve  on  O.  P.  A. 
price  controls  as  volunteers.  Right  now  there 
are  6.300  members  of  these  committees — a 
good  many  more,  you  see,  than  there  are  O. 
P.  A.  employees  here  In  Washington. 

I  think  youll  agree  that  the  story  of  O.  P. 
A.  to  realty  a  story  of  democracy  in  action. 
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Address  by  Lieutenant  General  Vander- 
grift  at  Graduation  Exercises  of  F.  B.  I. 
National  Police  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ASIZONA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  aegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  able 
address  delivered  by  Lt.  Oen.  Alexander 
A.  Vandergrift,  Commandant  of  the 
United  SUtes  Marine  Corps,  at  the  grad- 
uation exercises  of  the  twenty-fourth 
session  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy,  on  April  15,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  here  with  you 
thU  morning  and  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  extending  congratulations  to  the  members 
of  today's  graduating  class. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  not  only  upon 
successfully  ctMnpleteing  the  academy  course, 
but  also  upon  your  good  fortune  in  having 
acquired  thU  training  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  CerUinly  no  law 
enforcement  body  in  the  world  U  better 
suited  to  provide  advanced  schooling  in  your 
highly  s]}eciallzed  field. 

The  fact  that  you  have  availed  yourself  of 
this  schooling  and  that  you  plan  now  to 
share  your  progress  with  your  colleagues  at 
home,  is  testimony  of  your  right  to  leader- 
ship In  this  profession  most  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

True  it  Is  that  we  never  grow  too  old, 
or  too  wise,  to  learn.  I  have  heard  of  one 
local  police  officer  who  thought  he  had 
learned  everything,  and  he  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  further  schooling.  But  at  times 
he  gave  himself  away.  On  one  occasion  it 
happened  that  a  man  who  was  wanted  by 
the  police  had  been  photographed  In  six 
different  positions  and  the  pictures  were 
circvilated  among  local  officers.  A  few  days 
later,  this  particular  officer  wrote  to  head- 
quarters saying:  "I  duly  received  the  pic- 
tures of  the  six  miscreants  whose  capture  is 
desired.  I  have  arrested  five  of  them;  the 
sixth  Is  under  observation  and  will  be  taken 
soon." 

It  is  most  natural  that  a  soldiering  man 
should  possess  marked  admiration  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for  thU 
Bureau  has  many  standards  of  character  and 
conduct  which  are  likewise  the  Ideals  of  the 
military  service. 

The  Federal  Btireau  of  Investigation  has 
shown  constant  courage,  resovu-cefulness, 
loyalty,  driving  energy,  and  technical  and 
scientifle  skill  In  fighting  the  enemies  of 
American  society  within  our  own  borders. 

Those  of  us  who  devote  ourselves  to  the 
fight  against  America's  enemies  beyond  o\ir 
shore  lines  look  to  those  same  quaUtles  as 
guides  pointing  the  way  to  the  best  per- 
formance of  the  duties  vrlth  which  we  are 
charged. 

All  the  battles  of  modem  war  are  not 
fought  at  sea.  In  the  air,  or  on  well-defined 
battlefields  between  masses  of  opposing 
troops.  Otir  problems  doubtless  would  be 
simplified  If  they  were.  Other  battles  of 
espionage  and  cotmter-esplonage,  agitation 
and     cotmter-aglUtion.     propaganda     and 


counter-propaganda,  go  on  quietly  and  In- 
tensely under  the  surface,  often  in  the  most 
unusual  and  unexpected  placee. 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  staff  were  on  the  Job 
protecting  this  cotmtry  from  insidious  ene- 
mies without,  as  well  as  within,  long  before 
the  outbreak  of  war.  Their  years  of  work, 
their  background.  In  the  field  of  counter-es- 
pionage came  to  be  of  exceptional  value  to 
military  and  naval  Intelligence  when  our 
forces  moved  out  to  meet  the  enemy  overseas. 
That  value  continues  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue, happily,  until  the  day  of  final  victory. 
At  the  same  time,  law-enforcement  proc- 
esses throughout  the  country  have  met  the 
challenges  of  these  tense,  nerve-searing  times 
with  a  record  of  outstanding  efficiency.  You 
who  have  built  that  record  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  it,  for  it  is  a  tribute  to  your 
abilities  and  your  progressive  spirit. 

In  your  field,  as  In  mine,  every  man  who 
would  discharge  his  duty  well  must  have 
that  progressive  spirit.  He  mtist  keep  pace 
with  new  developments,  and  make  the  most 
of  his  accumulated  experience.  To  fail  to 
do  so  In  the  world  today  Is  tantamount  to 
failure. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  conjure  what  our 
military  plight  might  now  be  if  we  had 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  material 
and  mechanical  Improvements  and  Inven- 
tions of  even  the  past  2  %  years  since  we  em- 
barked on  this  war. 

Likewise  our  advances  against  enemy  forces. 
In  all  theaters  of  combat,  surely  would  be 
the  less  favorable  today  If  our  strategic 
concepts  had  remained  exactly  as  they  were 
2*4  years  ago,  unchanged  by  experience  and 
the  unfolding  pattern  of  events. 

A  county  grand  Jury  once  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  which  read: 

"Resolved,  That  the  present  Jail  Is  Insuffi- 
cient   and  that  another  ought  to  be  built. 
"Resolved,  That  the  materUls  of  the  old 
Jail  be  tised  In  .constructing  the  new  one. 

"Resolved,  That  the  old  JaU  shall  not  be 
taken  down  until  the  new  one  is  finished." 
It  la  a  wise  practice  Indeed  to  use  old 
and  time-tested  materials  in  the  basic  con- 
struction of  newer  concepts,  but  we  cannot 
make  the  right  use  of  the  materials  as  long 
as  we  hesitate  to  take  them  boldly  from  the 
setting  In  which  we  have  customarily  seen 
them  and  build  them  firmly,  and  imagina- 
tively,  into  our   Improved  plans. 

When  the  Pacific  timetable  called  for  our 
landing  operations  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 
we  achieved  almost  complete  tactical  sur- 
prise over  the  enemy  by  disregarding  his 
outer  strong  points,  to  sail  In  and  latmeh 
a  direct  assault  on  the  very  heart  of  the 
island  chain  at  Kwajaleln.  We  were  able 
to  conceive,  and  prepare,  that  unexpected 
move  because  we  were  willing  to  build  plans 
of  unexpected  audacity  on  the  foundation 
of  our  25  months  of  fighting  experience  and 
our  fast-mounting  concentration  of  physical 
power. 

Yotir  completion  of  the  National  Police 
Academy  course  marks  a  milestone — an  ob- 
viously important  milestone — in  your  career. 
But  it  is  not  an  end  in  Itself.  This  ceremony 
today  is  a  transition — a  return  to  your  work- 
aday week.  There,  the  fund  of  experience 
you  have  gained  In  this  class  would  seem 
to  be  best  put  to  use  U  It  serves,  not  shnply 
as  so  many  lessons  to  be  remembered,  but 
as  a  constant  spur  to  your  progress,  and 
the  further  expansion  of  your  study,  In  tbe 
law-enforcement    field. 

Your  teaching  of  what  you  have  learned 
here  to  others  should  likewise  be  more  effec- 
tive If  you  urge  them  to  follow  through  In 
the  same  progressive  spirit. 

A  law  enforcement  officer,  to  be  a  good 
officer,  I  believe,  should  have  many  qualities 
In  common  with  the  good  soldiering  man. 

Soma  of  these — courage,  resourcefulness. 
loyalty,  and  the  progressive  spirit — I  bava 


already  Indicated.  The  law  enforcement  00- 
cer,  like  the  soldier,  needs  abundant  energy, 
and  should  as  a  matter  of  duty— to  say 
nothing  of  personal  comfort,  maintain  the 
best  possible  health. 

Both  men  should  have,  and  should  culti- 
vate, the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  every 
opportunity  for  training.  We  cannot  stress 
that  point  too  much.  There  U  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  merely  going  through 
the  motions  aid  actxially  drawing  that 
knowledge  and  that  skill  from  training  which 
makes  for  grc£t«r  proficiency  In  doing  the 
Job. 

The  basic  element  of  Marine  Corps  train- 
ing is  emphasis  on  the  Individual.  Whether 
a  man  is  ultimately  to  be  a  rlfieman  or  a 
fighter  pilot,  the  traditional  purpose  Is  to 
develop  his  abiliUes  as  an  Individual  fighting 
unit  to  the  utmost. 

The  meteoric  expansion  of  our  ranks  has 
put  severe  strains  on  our  training  facilities, 
but  we  have  continued,  and  will  continue,  to 
give  each  man  such  processing  as  might 
indicate  that  the  success  of  the  entire  Ma- 
rine Corps  depends  upon  his  personal  suc- 
cess— as  indeed,  in  a  sense,  it  does. 

The  law  enforcement  officer,  like  a  good 
soldiering  man,  should  derive  from  hU  train- 
ing— and  his  common  sense — an  intuitive 
faculty  which  enables  him  to  adjust  quickly 
to  any  situation  In  which  he  finds  himself, 
and  when  he  is  on  his  own,  to  make  his  own 
right  decisions. 

This  faculty  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  the  American  fighting  man  holds 
over  the  average  Japanese  soldier  facing  him. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  any  means,  that 
the  Japanese  is  a  stupid  fighter.  But  it  has 
been  shown  that  he  is  often  unable  to  think 
clearly  for  himself  when  cut  off  from  his  im- 
mediate leadership.  He  is  apt  to  become 
sorely  confused  as  things  go  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  many 
Incidents  in  every  theater  of  combat  in  which 
American  nonconunlssioned  officers  have  car- 
ried on  with  confidence  and  grim  efficiency  to 
gain  the  objective  after  their  senior  officers 
have  been  wounded  or  killed. 

Let  us  hasten  to  add  that  a  well-trained 
soldier  cannot  expect  to  be  utterly  independ- 
ent in  performing  his  duty.  He  must  know 
how  to  take  orders,  and  give  them.  He  miut 
have  full  appreciation  for  teamwork  and  the 
necessity  of  cooperating  closely  with  others 
In  the  achieving  of  a  common  goal.  Law-en- 
forcement officers,  it  would  seem  to  me,  can 
best  cope  with  the  complexities  of  modern 
criminal  and  espionage  activity  by  exercising 
that  same  appreciation. 

In  battle,  the  best  fighting  men  have  some 
measure  of  vision.  They  look  ahead  to  what 
they  must  do,  and  plan  ahead  to  the  end  of 
getting  it  done.  They  know  where  they  want 
to  go,  and  how  they  intend  to  get  there.  To 
them,  "The  reward  of  one  duty  fulfilled  is  tbe 
power  to  fulfill  another." 

I  ahould  believe  that  practical  vision  Is 
essential,  too,  for  one  charged  with  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  detection. 

Sometimes,  It  must  be  admitted,  a  man** 
vision  Is  not  altogether  definable.  I  recall 
seeing  a  questionnaire  In  which  a  young 
marine  was  asked  what  type  of  post-war 
position  he  would  like  to  prepare  himself  for, 
and  his  answer  was:  "A  defense  Job." 

The  Marine  Corps  Is  proud  of  tbe  fact 
that  a  part  of  the  training  of  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  personnel  takes  place  on  the 
marine  base  at  Quantlco,  Va. 

As  you  members  of  the  academy  know,  tha 
F.  B.  I.  has  exceUent  facilities  at  Quantlco 
fM"  training  in  pistol  and  rifle  marksman- 
ship, and  in  many  phases  of  crime  detection. 
These  facilities,  since  their  construction, 
have  been  taxed  to  capacity,  with  classes  In 
session,  and  tbs  target  ranges  blazing.  7  daya 
a  week. 

We  consider  It  a  privilege  to  bava  bad  tba 
members  of  this  daas  q>eDd  a  fottkom  d  "" 
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pelod  at  Qcumtkro.  I  hop*  TOfor 
a  pkammnx.  rren  tf  un  arduuui  oo«. 
the  MulDe  Corps,  of  eourw.  tumjoat  ptr» 
■UttMl  Um  talent*  of  xbm  Fadaial  DurMn  flf 
InTMtlfatkm  to  go  unshared.  Long  befor* 
ttM  war,  tlM  hand-to-hand  de- 
lllMi  iiili^  taetla  of  tba  O-men 
avauabla  to  our  mm.  X  ean  ■•» 
yea  tboaa  tacMea  have  been  put  to  food 


Ihm,  we  have  tiM  fed  foevaa.  the  Federal 
lu  of  Inveetlcatlcn.  and  local,  octtnty. 
Stat*  law  enforcement  oflteera  fighting 
for  Ttetory — overseas   and   on   the 
front    ami  tratnlng  aide  by  side  her* 
lor  tb*  aehlavanMot  at  that  goal. 

■o  one  In  this  audltonmn.  or  In  any  audl- 
tortnm  In  this  Nstlon.  knows  when  the  day 
of  unconditional  stirrender  by  our  enemies 
will  eoaae.  But  this  we  do  know:  Civil  po- 
Uea.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  legWa- 
tor,  aowarameat  worker.  indtisUlal  worker, 
r.  *oldl*r.  sailor,  marine — every  Amerl- 
bave  an  equal  share  in  the  responsl« 
bUlty  of  falnlng  that  day  In  the  shortast 
tlm*  poaalU*.  We  have  th*  — wnn  tnOl- 
▼Iduai  doty,  and  booor.  at  flghttec  evary  day. 
with  the  relentless  eourag*  that  la  ours  by 
ttnteok*n  tradition. 

Z  «■  sure  that  all  here  thla  morning  )oln 
BM.  moat  ttBfBsraly.  In  wMilag  avary  member 
of  the  cradaattag  elaaa  tha  vaij  bast  of  for- 
aad  a  hearty  Godspeed. 


CMpcratiTC  Lcafve  Opposes  McKdUr 
AncBiiaieats  to  T.  Y.  A. 


nrrEMSioN  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

or  CALiroaMiA 

IN  THE  HOITSS  OP  REPRSSSNTATIVES 

nidaf ,  AprU  14,  1944 

Mr.  VCX>RHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  able  to  ask  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  herewith  a  letter  re- 
ceiTed  from  Mr.  John  Carson,  director  of 
the  Washington  ofBce  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States,  and  report- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  league  expressing  strong 
opposition  to  amendments  generally 
known  as  the  McKellar  amendments  to 
T.  V.  A.  legislation. 

In  my  judgment  the  action  of  the 
Cooperative  League  board  in  this  matter 
Is  IndicatlTS  of  the  broad  concern  which 
that  board  has  for  the  general  public  wel- 
fare of  the  Am^ean  people. 

TBS  CooraaATnrs  Laaetis 
or  TUB  nmrzo  araTaa  or  Amojca. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  31.  1944. 
Bon.  Jkaav  Vooawa. 

Hows*  Oflee  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
"  Daaa  Ma.  CoasaaasBifAK :  The  board  of  dlrec- 
ton  of  the  Cuoperatlve  League  of  tha  UnlUd 
Stataa  of  America  In  Its  recent  meeting  at 
went  on  record  In  opposition  to  the 
ita  to  the  appropriation  act  for 
tha  Tennesaee  Valley  Authority,  the  amend- 
eommonty  known  aa  the  McKfllar 
kta.  Tha  board  mcmbera  dlscuaaed 
ot  the  work  of  T.  V.  A.  not 
;  to  the  development  of  power 
wltb  reapect  to  the  development  of 
and  with  respect  to  the  research 
don*  In  other  fields^  The  conclusion  was 
that  tt  woTjId  be  disastrous  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
and   to  the  public  welfare  If  the 


of  T.  V 
by  eoBtrol*  which 
Iblllty  of  the  operatlni 

I WM  directed  by  th< 
this  decision  to  the 
It  la  still  doubtful 

In  conferenct 
bodies,  the 
I  am  Imposing  upon 
be  kliid  anoufh  to 
to  wboaMoe««r  should 
It  might  be  given 

As  you  know,  the 
the  United  State*  of 
tkmal  arm  of  the 
thla  country.    The 
great 
with 
are  aflUlated 

Yours  sincerelj, 


wtmJd 


pre  per 


T«  Wliat  Extent  Mi 
Chafed?— Deb«^ 
•ftkeAir 


EXTENSION 

HON.  ALLEN 


were  baiiipeicd  now 

destroy  the  flex- 

authorltles  In  T.  V.  A. 

board  to  eommunleat* 

dongrers.    Inasmuch  as 

ther  the  Issue  will  be 

committee  or  In  the 

Bo\»e  and  the  Senate. 

to  ask  tf  you  would 

^irect  this  Information 

receive  It  In  order  that 

eonskleratlon. 

Cooperative  League  of 

America  Is  the  educa- 

movement  in 

of  the  league  are 

itlve     organizations 

101)00,000  of  our  citizens 


CO  iperatlve 
nM  mbers  i 
coo  lera 


JoRwCaaaoK. 
Dirtctoi.  Washington  Offlee. 


oaia  0.  p.  A.  Be 
M  Ancricia  FonuB 


OP  REMARKS 

ar 

J.  ELLENDER 


or  uicnaiAifA 


IN  THE  SSNATE  OT 


Monday,  April  2i 
Wednesday, 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

{legislative  day  of 
AprU  12),  1944 


exwrpts 


ilCt 


frou 

"tlic 
be  (an 


won  Ls 


pro  7* 


Mr.    ELLENDEF 
ask  unanimous 
in  the  Ricord 
conducted  on  the 
the  Air  on  March  2 
To  What  Extent 
Changed? 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

Thar*  should  bam 

may  I  say  no  changei 
gency  Prlc*  Control 
tot  the  simple  reason 
months,  to  quote 
tr&tor  of  O.  P.  A., 
first  time  sine*  it 
haa  bean  held  to  a 
aero."    In  other 
bUlzatlon  should 
and  workable. 

We  have  eome  a 
living  expenses  by 
ten.  and  any 
gar  our  preaant 
without  aaylng  that 
offarad  will  b* 
upward  the  price  of 
or  remove  from 
moditlea.    I  believe 
alone,  since  oiir 
aeoomplished.  and 
continued  success. 

I  have  always 
original    act.    as 
broad  and  amply 
omy    effectively.    Lf 
Few  of  x:s  will  deny 
clsm  of  O.  P.  A.  can 
ot  defective,  faulty 
tration.     And  yet,  I 
blaming  any  parti 
uais  for  their 
by  law  was  a  new 
America 
perience    In    thla 


Mr.    President,    I 

coilsent  to  have  printed 

from  the  debate 

American  Porum  of 

.  1944,  on  the  subject 

Should  O.  P.  A.  Be 


c  jjection.  the  excerpts 
>rinted  in  the  Rxcord, 

ALLBN  J.  KLLCNDSa 

aubatantlal  changes,  or 

whatever.  In  the  Emer- 
of  1912,  as  amended, 

that  dxiring  the  past  11 

Ifr.  Bowles.  Adminis- 

cost  of  living,  for  the 

to  rise  late  In  1940, 

net  Increase  of  exactly 
almost  a  year  of  Bta- 
that  the  act  is  sound 


aubatar  tial 
off  tctlve 


prl<e 


puri  ose 
w  th 


cul  sir 
mlstales, 


Admlnlsti  iton 


ong  way  in  stahiUzlug 
vtrtue  of  the  law  as  writ- 
changes  will  endan- 
polldes.    It   goes 
almoat  all  amendmeuts 
BUbiAltted  so  as  to  readjust 
this  or  that  commodity, 
control  specific  ccm- 
In  letting  well  enough 
has  been  reasonably 
excellent  prospeci  of 


te 


shared  the  view  that  the 
tod,   was   suiBciently 
flexible  to  stabilise  our  econ- 
properly    administered, 
that  most  of  the  crltl- 
placed  on  the  doorstep 
U3d  iU-advised  admlnls- 
doubt  the  propriety  of 
Individual  or  Indlvid- 
because  stabilization 
venture  In  the  life  of  free 
lacked  practical  ex- 
field.    They    found 


themselves  flovmd?rlng  on  uncharted  seas. 
and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  resort  to  the 
age-old  method  of  th*  "trial  and  error  sya- 
tem"  to  find  t^.elr  bearlrgi. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  process  entailed 
controls  of  over  8.000,000  prices  with  reguU- 
tlons  reaching  over  3.000.000  eatabllshments. 
Pocd  ratlcnliic  requires  contact  with  30.0C0.- 
000  housewives,  who  represent  132.000,000 
persons.  Oasollne  and  fTiel-oll  raUonlng 
require*  direct  contact  with  over  50.000000 
individuals,  and  in  minions  of  cases  their 
rationing  must  be  adjusted  to  Individual 
needs.  I  mention  these  figures  to  demo'i- 
strate  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking,  and 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  had  to  be  put  in 
motion  almost  overnight  one  should  have 
expected  that  mlatakes  were  inevitable,  all  of 
which  caused  harsh  crltlclam. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  I  am  confident  that  Ad- 
ministrator Bowles  is  on  the  right  track.  He 
la  doing  a  good  Job  and  I  know  that  he  profit- 
ing by  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors  in 
OfBce.  He  has  gained  much  through  experi- 
ence, and  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
Importance  of  a  stabilized  economy. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  simplified  many  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  forms;  as  an  example,  financial 
reporting  forms  have  been  cut  from  21  pagea 
to  8. 

Pull  consultation  with  Industry  has  become 
the  rule,  and  such  a  course  la  bound  to  en- 
gender better  cooperation. 

Increased  responsibility  has  been  given  re- 
gional administrators  and  district  directors, 
thereby  decentralizing  authority,  which 
means  the  cutting  out  of  much  red  tape. 

The  central  authority  in  Washington  has 
been  reorganized  with  clear  and  simple  lines 
of  responsibility,  which  enables  decisions  to 
be  made  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  much  criticism  waa  caused 
by  undue  delays.  There  were  too  many  cooks 
In  the  kitchen,  so  to  speak,  and  much  valu- 
able time  was  spent  in  checking,  rechecklng. 
and  then  double  checking. 

These  and  many  other  administrative  re- 
forms have  created  a  much  better  feeling  for 
price  control  by  millions  of  Americans.  I 
know  that  much  more  will  be  accomplished 
in  that  direction  by  the  application  of  prac- 
tical, common  horse  sense  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  l8w.  all  of  which  can  be  done  as 
the  law  now  stands.  Before  considering  any 
amendments.  Congress  should  give  full  weight 
to  the  views  and  advice  of  Mr.  Bowles,  who 
Is  on  the  ground  and  who  knows  best  what 
is  neceesary  to  better  accomplish  the  task 
before  him. 

Chairman  OaANnc.  Thank  you  Senator  El- 
LSKDsa.  Next.  Repreeentatlve  A.  L.  Klnxsa, 
Republican  of  Nebraska.  Congressman 
Mnj.aa 

aoDazss  bt  RsnusENTATivz  A.  t.  icnxxa 

The  long  arm  of  the  Government  control 
and  regulations  today  reaches  from  Wash- 
ington into  every  home  and  every  activity  of 
our  people.  The  one  causing  the  most  Irrita- 
tion has  been  the  O.  P.  A.  Therefore,  It  Is 
timely  to  discuss  on  this  forum  the  ques- 
tion. To  What  Extent  Should  O.  P.  A.  Be 
Changed? 

This  Congress  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  aware  that  price 
controls  are  vital  p&rts  of  our  wartime  ma- 
chinery In  order  to  prevent  Inflation.  I  beg 
to  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  laws  governing  the  O.  P.  A.  should 
be  amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
and  strengthen  Inflation  controls  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  the  abuses  and  Injus- 
tices now  apparent. 

3.  There  should  be  a  revision  and  almpllfl* 
cation  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders. 
There  are  tco  many  Illegal,  absurd,  uselees, 
and  coEfl'ctlng  regulations  which  create  great 
confusion  to  the  extent  that  the  average  citi- 
zen does  not  know  hon  to  comply  with  tha 
law. 
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t.  Take  every  method  to  Insure  the  great* 
est  possible  production  of  food  and  other  con- 
sumer goods.  The  only  sure  method  of  hold- 
ing prices  down  1*  to  Increase  the  supply  of 
the  goods  desired. 

4.  Amend  the  law  to  Insure  th*  right  of 
appeal  to  the  proper  Pederal  court,  with  th* 
power  to  review  the  evidence,  for  every  per- 
son who  has  been  found  guilty  of  Infractions 
of  the  law  or  regulations  set  up  under  author- 
ity of  the  act. 

No  Government  agency  should  have  com- 
plete domination  by  regulations  over  the  free 
thinking  and  action  of  the  American  citizen. 

5.  O.  P.  A.  should  give  more  power  to  State 
and  local  directors  to  settle  problems  within 
their  own  State. 

fl.  The  scope  and  control  of  O.  P.  A.  should 
be  limited  to  the  bapic  Items  affecting  in- 
creased costs  of  living.  It  Is  folly  to  believe 
that  any  executive  control  can  be  exercised 
over  the  thousanda  of  Items  which  the  am- 
bitious program  coming  from  Washington 
now  seeks  to  Include. 

7.  Announce  that  the  policy  of  O.  P.  A.  from 
now  on  is  to  put  into  effect  only  those  orders 
which  are  necessary  to  bring  about  adequate 
price  control.  The  functions  of  O.  P.  A. 
should  be  to  control  prices,  not  profits. 

8.  Put  on  a  campaign  to  sell  the  people  on 
the  idea  that  O.  P.  A.  is  their  agent  and  can 
hope  to  succeed  only  if  It  is  supported  by 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  refrain 
from  practices  that  bring  on  Infiation. 

9.  Subsides  shovUd  be  eliminated  and  pro- 
hibited. Congress  has  twice  passed  upon 
this  subject  with  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  subsidies. 

10.  The  O.  P.  A.  must  rely  on  business 
groups  to  a  greater  extent,  accepting  their 
considered  Judgment  and  advice,  for  the  busi- 
nessman knows  how  untried  regulations  are 
likely  to  work.  The  Office  has  no  right  to 
change  established  business  policies. 

Theories  and  ideologies  might  be  fine  things 
In  peacetime  but  what  the  O.  P.  A.  has  needed 
for  some  time  Is  more  good  common  horse 
sense.  Men  who  know  the  problems  of  the 
merchant,  the  farmer,  and  the  businessman. 
Then  there  will  be  less  red  tape  and  the 
O.  P.  A.  will  operate  far  more  satisfactorily 
to  the  American  people. 

Chairman  Gxamik.  Thank  you,  Congress- 
man Muxxx.  Now,  Representative  Jamis  A. 
WaiCHT,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania.  Con- 
gressman WaicHT. 

ADDRESS  BT  aXPaESENTATIVa  JAJCXS  A.  WaiGHT 

Being  a  typical  American,  Impatient  of 
governmental  restraint  upon  the  details  of 
my  everyday  living.  I  can  get  as  exasperated 
at  O.  P.  A.,  with  its  multitude  of  regulations, 
as  anyone.  I  Join  with  most  of  America  In 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  O.  P.  A. 
controls  can  be  lifted.  Americans  are  a 
nation  of  individualists.  It  is  the  same 
Individualism  that  makes  them  such  excel- 
lent, quick-thinking  soldiers;  that  also  annoys 
them  when  they  have  to  dole  out  ration 
points  for  their  food,  shoes,  and  gasoline. 

But  the  most  outstanding  feature  of  O.  P.  A. 
Is  that  It  has  worked;  In  spite  of  Its  unpopu- 
larity It  'has  been  spectacularly  successful. 
It  has  held  down  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  cost 
of  living,  and  has  assured  a  fair  division  of 
scarce  foods  to  the  American  people.  There- 
fore. I  want  O.  P.  A.  continued  with  no  crip- 
pling amendments.  Modern  war,  with  its 
emphasis  upon  materials,  causes  an  Increase 
In  the  national  income  and  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  goods  for  civilian  consumption. 
The  answer  is  rapidly  mounting  prices,  a 
decrease  in  real  purchasing  power,  and  Infla- 
tion. Price  control  Imposes  a  dam  against 
this  inflationary  tide.  Against  this  dam  con- 
tinually surge  the  pressure  of  high  prices  for 
scarce  goods  and  of  high  wages  for  scarce 
labor.  The.ee  forces  must  be  withheld.  You 
cannot  ylf Id  here  and  there  when  the  pres- 
sure becomes  too  great,  otherwise  you  will 
aoon  find  yourself  with  no  control  whatever. 


The  last  war  coat  us  $38,000,000,000.  much 
of  that  tmn*o***ary  b*cau**  of  Inflated 
price*.  Thla  war  is  costing  ua  105.000,000,000 
per  year.  We  estlmat*  that  prlc*  control 
has  thiis  far  saved  us  th*  staggering  stun  ot 
•66.000.000.000.  Living  costs,  of  consuming 
Interest  to  all  householders,  roae  In  price 
64.0  percent  In  the  last  war — ^In  this  war  only 
25.9  percent.  If  we  had  startwl  our  price 
control  In  the  beginning  of  th*  war  we  would 
probably  have  had  only  a  10-percent  rise. 

The  main  criticism  against  O.  P.  A.  waa  In 
ita  bad  public  relations.  Enforcement  waa 
efllcient  In  most  Instances  but  unsympa- 
thetic. We  have  today  an  Administrator  in 
the  perron  of  Mr.  Bowles,  who,  with  his  life- 
long experience  in  getting  along  with  people 
as  a  businessman,  is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
in  selling  the  O.  P.  A.  to  the  American  people. 
Much  of  the  other  criticisms  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
arises  from  Its  hardship  upon  certain  classes 
of  businessmen.  I  will  not  argue  that  many 
businessmen  have  not  been  squeezed,  some 
of  them  squeezed  out  of  business.  Some  of 
these  hardships  were  preventable  and  should 
be  prevented  In  the  future.  Others  are  the 
Inevitable  result  of  a  rigid  war  economy.  It 
is  not  practical  to  have  different  prices  for 
each  of  the  millions  of  American  business- 
men. Any  amendment  designed  to  relieve  a 
business  group  must  pass  two  rigid  tesU  If 
It  Is  to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  First,  will 
It  break  down  the  general  system  of  con- 
trols? Tlie  welfare  of  the  many  must  be 
preferred  to  the  welfare  of  the  few.  Second, 
can  it  be  administered  without  hiring  an  ad- 
ditional army  of  enforcement  ofllcers?  O.  P. 
A.  is  limited  in  its  personnel  and  the  more 
Individual  treatment  that  is  accorded,  the 
more  complexity  and  administrative  deuil 
are  bound  to  result. 

But  the  over-all  picture  Is  not  gloomy. 
Rent  control  has  been  assailed  as  being  too 
rigid  and  unjust  to  certain  landlords.  But 
the  number  of  real  estate  foreclosures  has 
sharply  declined.  Sales  are  active  and  the 
prices  substantially  above  pre-war  levels. 
The  net  Income  for  apartment  houses  and 
private  rental  houses  is  higher  than  ever 
before.  As  to  general  business  prosperity, 
corporation  profits,  even  after  heavy  taxes, 
have  increased  since  1939  from  four  to  eight 
and  one-half  billion,  the  highest  ever 
reached  by  American  business.  Small  busi- 
ness is  doing  better  than  ever  before,  proflts 
are  at  record  levels — business  failures  are 
at  an  all-time  low  and  small  concerns  in  the 
field  of  retailing  are  steadily  Improving  their 
position  as  compared  to  the  chain  stores. 
Farm  operators  have  increased  their  Income 
182  percent  since  1939,  or  almost  90  percent 
since  1919.  which  was  a  peak  year.  The  net 
savings  of  Individuals  In  1943  vras  about 
thirty-three  and  one-half  billion,  another  all- 
time  high.  There  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  wages  of  workers,  even  when  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  discounted. 
Some  workers  In  nonwar  Industries  and  many 
persons  of  fixed  Income  appear  to  be  the  only 
sufferers  In  terms  of  their  ability  to  meet 
their  necessary  living  expenses. 

Chairman  Gxakoc.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man WaioHT.  And  now.  Representative 
RoBorr  W.  KcAN,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 
Congressman  Kean. 

AODBXSa  BT  RXPRZSXIYTATIVX  XOBEXT  W.  KXAN 

Price  control  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
fight  against  Inflation.  It  Is  no  partisan 
matter.  The  O.  P.  A.  should  and  will  be 
continued  but  the  act  must  be  streamlined 
and  strengthened  In  the  light  of  our  expe- 
rience. 

The  President,  In  his  message  to  Congres* 
on  January  11,  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
early  reenactment  of  the  law.  In  spite  of 
repeated  urgings  ever  since  by  Republican 
members  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cxirrency 
Committee,  our  New  Deal  chairman  has  re- 
fused to  set  a  date  for  its  consideration. 
This  attitude  by  the  administration  spok*»> 


man  might  lead  to  a  mispldon  that  th*  Pr**i« 
dent's  request  for  *p*»dy  actum  may  hat* 
been  merely  campaign  oratory. 

It  Is  true  that  the  chairman  at  long  last 
introduced  a  bill,  which  he  has  so  far  pigeon- 
holed, for  continuation  of  price  oontrol.  but 
In  It  he  doe*  not  propose  to  chang*  th* 
crossing  of  a  "t"  nor  the  dotting  of  an  "l."  B* 
would  not  alter,  clarify.  Improve,  or  amend 
the  present  law,  thus  Indicating  his  belief 
that  it  is  perfect.  The  people  of  our  ootuitry 
know  better. 

O.  P.  A.  has  used  Its  powers  to  enforc* 
regulations  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. We  set  out  to  oontrol  prlcea — not  to 
control  all  Industry — iwt  to  chang*  estab- 
lished business  methods. 

Ample  time  should  be  given  for  all  who 
have  constructive  ideas  to  present  augg**« 
tions  for  Improvement  In  th*  present  law.  In 
general,  details  should  await  these  hearings. 
But,  among  other  things,  do  we  want  th* 
O.  P.  A.  to  continue  to  control  iHofltsT  I* 
this  not  the  Job  of  taxation  and  renegotla* 
tion? 

And  surely  there  should  be  a  board  of  re- 
view to  whom  those  aggrieved  by  price  ceil- 
ings might  appeal,  as  was  provided  In  th* 
original  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Then.  too.  we  must  strengthen  that  section 
of  the  law  which  forbids  O.  P.  A.  from  com- 
pelling changes  In  recognised  busineas  prac- 
tices. 

And  the  definition  of  what  Is  a  strategic 
and  critical  material  ought  to  be  clarified. 

Should  we  not  also  protect  minorities  by 
modifying  the  wording  through  which  th* 
O.  P.  A.  has  held  that  regulations,  unfair  to 
many,  are  in  order  just  so  long  as  they  ar* 
generally  fair  and  equitable? 

Representatives  of.  small  bualneea  hav* 
often  complained  of  squeeaes  between  whole- 
salers and  retaUers  as  a  restilt  of  price  ceil- 
ings. We  should  study  whether  It  Is  possibl* 
to  prevent  these  through  legislation. 

It  has  been  a  grave  disappointment  to  me 
that  Mr.  Bowles  has  not  seen  fit  to  volunteer 
suggestions  In  the  light  of  his  experience. 
Stubborn  Insistence  that  the  law  Is  perfect  1* 
not  constructive,  neither  Is  blind  criticism 
nor  irresponsible  attack  on  O.  P.  A.  Improve- 
ments In  the  law  should  be  obtained  by  co- 
operative effort.  Only  by  all  pulling  together 
will  we  achieve  that  united  support  from  the 
American  people  without  which  price  control 
cannot  be  fully  effective. 

Chairman  GaAMix.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man KxAM.  The  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
continues  with  lU  round  table  discussion  of 
"To  What  Extent  Should  O.  P.  A.  B* 
Changed?"  Senator  Ellxmocb.  will  you  open 
the  panel? 

Senator  Euxmta..  I  should  like  to  ask  Con- 
gressman M"T»'"  a  question.  Be  mad*  10 
suggestions  and  I  presume  that  he  meant 
that  they  be  dealt  with  by  vray  of  amend- 
ments. I  am  In  agreement  that  In  order  to 
do  away  with  subsidies  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  law,  but  I  am  wondering 
If  the  Congressman  will  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  what  special  changes  he  would  mak* 
In  the  act  to  reUin  and  strengthen  Inflation 
controls  as  he  has  suggested. 

Representative  Mnxxa.  I  think  the  great- 
est thing  to  control  Inflation  Is  production. 
If  you  have  a  large  production  of  foods,  for 
instance,  or  things  that  people  want,  that 
controls  Inflation.  Many  of  the  acts  of  th* 
O.  P.  A.  have  been  thoee  of  destroying  produc- 
tion. Lets  get  down  to  yovu  State.  I  believe 
you  are  interested  In  strawberrie*  In  your 
State.  I  notice  In  the  last  few  days  that  you 
gentlemen  have  had  several  meetings  with  th* 
O.  P.  A.  relative  to  strawberries.  The  O.  P.  A. 
sets  up  some  panels  to  sort  of  follow  th* 
advice  of  businessmen.  May  I  aak  If  they 
followed  yotu-  advice  In  the  matter  of  atraw- 
berrles  i^en  It  came  to  putting  prlea  orli- 
Ings  on  themt 
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ftrsvtaRlM  liftvt  been  on  tbe 

•Dd  THue  ior  4pMe  10016 
UW7  are  piiniiiitwa  to  put  a 
OM  A  plihahle  prodoet.  I 
nnfletnf.  Mr.  Mouao 
of  ArtraneM.  leoeatiy  attended  • 
mectti^i  of  tbe  O.  P  .A.  Tlker  did  not  aeem 
to  be  able  to  get  aofwtacre  wttti  tbem.  Tbey 
did  not  follow  tbctr  coBldered 
and  ad-vloe. 

Z  can  fire  you 
re  wnoHT.  May  I  interrupt? 
I  do  not  wMi  to  dlrtui1>  tttfttAog  you  haTe 
to  eay.  Senator,  and  peaMHy  yoo  are  better 
tea  I  to  answer  that  qneetUm.  but  I  do 
from  the  hearlnfi  before  the  BanWTig 
and  Currency  OoaxBtttee  that  one  of  the 
I  Mat  tlwy  had  tn  food  control  was 
■■d  *ef  tablee.  They  did  not 
;  tm  them  at  firet.  There  was 
'  to  hoy.  the  houaewtvee  cowld 
1  of  other 
of 
It  beeame 
to  aidase  the  ooet  of  llv- 

to  aoMaae  down  the  prteaa  of  freah 


I  do  ooi  know  lu  appllrabimy  to  your 
Xiawhaiij  attnatloD.  but  I  know  gaiiatany 
that  waaao. 

■epreeaatouve  Mnxaa.  X  thhik  that  la 
right,  Congreaaman  WaMar.  but  may  I  aay 
thia:  that  O.  P.  A.  went  out  to  eneoanwe  an 
laaraaaa  in  the  prtee  of  eatobage.  They  taiiued 
a  ajOO-word  order  wtthta  the  tawt  few 
itha  on  cabhagi  aaad,  aad  Mat  wiaak  down 
there  were  Ave  and  a  half  mUUoB 
of  cabbage  plowed  under  beeauae  ct 
O.  P.  A.  regiilatinM.  9MN0  acMa  of  sprliDff 
and  winter  vegetahlaB  plow d  oadv.  Do  you 
think  that  belpa  iiJUtlcn? 

BenaKw  SLuoaaa.  I  thought  you  aald  • 
while   ago   that  production  would  help   to 


CTorract.  It 
but  O.  P.  A.  ragulAMoBB  prohibit  them  tram 
getting  onto  the  mariMt. 
Bow? 
lUtiTe  MnjLBa.  By  the  raguIatloDa. 
It  la  lapoatlble  for  the  men  to  make  a  profit. 
They  taaued  a  2JKX>-word  regulation  on  how 
to  plant  cabbagea.  They  plantod  them:  now 
thajy  «•  being  plowed  «adar. 

Snator  Zuafa^.  A  oellhig  wae  fixed  on 
cabbage   laat  year  and   the   lannara  made 
of  money.    Thla  year  they  planted 
naoea  than  laat  with  the  reault  that 

BapVMHttatlve  Mniia  Whoae  fault  waa 
that? 

Senator  KLLBMraa  Oertalnly  not  O.  P.  A. 
Aooordlng  to  the  argument  you  made  a  while 
ago.  tf  you  pennlt  unHmitad  pwdnetton  that 
wtU  curb  Intlation.  I  wofold  like  yott  to  an- 
awer  why  tt  la  that  yoor  arnHMiil  doean't 
work  In  the  oaea  o( 


They  wfll  have  In- 
put thla  cabbage  on  the 
to  yon.  and  tf  they 
carrota  on.    Tbeca 
onkme  plowed 
in  Waahtngton 
black  market  at  U  to 

SOOIpnaMnan  MnxHB.  the 

eontrolled  tf  the  peiiple 

has  placed  moet 

and  freito  firatt. 

that  If  wa  dSdnt  hawa 

and 

want  to 

farmers  to  grow,  aay, 

or  more  at  this  or 

to  our  economy 

That  comee  right 
to  the  point  #iat  ya«  aMde.  too,  and  I 
with  the  aerator  eoflvirtaty  on  that. 
Tou  were  talking  fbout  limiting  your  coo- 
It  baa  been  a  matter  of 
you    don't    control    all 
ptodwctlco, 
thing  alee  tanda  ih  giavltato  toward 
tmaoBtroaed  artlelfs  and  you  dont  have  any 
eontiolat  aU. 


the 


I  wanted  to  change 
away  fi  om  farm  goods.    We  haTe 
farm  things  all  the  time. 
Ittle  about 

that  when  tbsy 

O.  P.  A.  they  meet  a 


talking  about 
tt  to  talk  a 

ken  tell 
with 


an    well-meaning  men  and 


the  dUcuselons 
after 


tlBOiigb  a  wartime 
Senator 
Bepreaentatlve 
Senator 


as  I  lacaU  it. 
It  Is  about  eight 
grant  you  that  thit  ti 
they  have  had  mce 


Representative 


price  without  any 
prices.    Ttwre  is 
ture.    The  decision 


tlon 

admit  that  In  the 
wasnt  alwaya  th* 
statement.  I  thin  : 


to  grt  sonewhere.  but 
the  BM^ttnga  doee  tbe  O.  P.  A. 
contrary  to  what 
hi  Hie  conference.    Mow, 
don  t  you  think  thAt  the  O.  P.  A.  should  give 
to  the  p  iople  who  meet  with  the 
B  ake   decisions   then   and 


Of  course,  you  ha^e  to 
kou  were  to  give  authority 
1  oaniB  to  do  the  thinHTtg 
and  of  making  tb(  Itaial  decisions,  buirlneaa 
woidd  probably  ha'  e  its  way. 

Bepiesentatl-ve  B  kah.  Tou  don't  think  that 
Mr.  Bowles  makes  1^  theee  8.000,000  dedsiona 
htnwelf? 
Senator  IxxKirasi.  Why.  of  course  not.    Be 


does  It  by  and  thr  lugh  the  edvloe  oi 
who  are  probably  engage  ft  In  theee  bual'- 
and  I  am  sti  re  that  be  takea  Into  oon- 
the  pas  history  of  certain  bnsl- 
before  reaeta  ng  a  conclusion.  I  think 
that  If  you  look  en  er  statistics.  Oongreasman 
KsAW,  you  will  fin  1  that  btwlnesa  bee  tared 
very,  very  well  vau  er  price  control. 
Bepreeentatlve  I  max.  It  has  fared  voy  wcU 


economy. 
Of  course. 

or 

And     ]UBt 


think.    Prior  to  IS  S9  your  corporate  In' 


stop    and 


about  $4,000,000,000;  now 
and  one-half  bUllons.  I 
to  the  fact  that 
but  what  has 
ftused  them  to  fads  so  well  is  that  they  had 
a  stabUlaed  eoonoi  ly  whereby  they  could  go 
ahead  without  fear  of  cut-throat  competition 
and  Inflationary  p  -loea. 


Nnmar.  Another     thing. 


too.   Senator;    obr  ously    you   can't   fix   one 


relation  at  all  to  other 
D  Integrated  price  struc- 
must  be  made  some  place. 
I  think  that  Chestck'  Bowles  has  done  as  much 
as  any  man  could  <  o  to  try  to  bring  coopera- 
1th  practice  I  business  people,  and  I 
pegtnalng  of  O.  P.  A.  that 
■e.  and,  as  I  aald  in  my 
that  one  of  O.  P.  A.'s 
worst  faults  was  Public  relations.  I  think 
that  It  waa  the  fact  that  they  didn't  attempt 
to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  that 
they  were  dealini    with   and  consequently 


O  P.  A.  was  impopular  and  now  nobody  win 
have  a  good  name  for  tt.  If  you  will  caif 
HMllfi  what  It  liaa  aeoompllslMd  rather  than 
tta  tamts.  I  think  we  would  l)e  lietter  off. 
Bepreeentatlve  Mnxaa.  Bepresentativa 
r,  do  you  think  that  the  O.  P.  A.  la  nam 

In  things  that 


BeprcaentatlTe  WaKarr.  Mxieh  better  than 
they  tiave.    I  don't  aay  that  It  to  perfect.    It 

la  difflcult  to  get  every  buslTiMamn 

Bepreeentatlve  Mr*—  X  thtnk  that  la  true. 
I  want  to  refer  to  one  thing,  for  Instance, 
that  affects  my  country  out  there.  Last 
vtnter  we  had  a  black  market  In  meat  and 
w«  are  got^  to  have  a  ahortage  of  meat 
again.  Thla  Is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
w  have  on  the  ranges  of  America  today 
atMXit  MJonOXlOO  head  of  cattle,  or  wUI  have 
m  1044.  That  Is  alwut  13.000.000  more  than 
the  10-year  avarage.  and  yet  thosa  cattle  are 
out  upon  the  range  and  oar  stockyards,  our 
feeders,  liave  30  percent  lees  tn  the  feed  yards 
where  they  actually  put  the  meat  upon  the 
MiHwiaia  The  stockmen,  tbe  feeders,  the 
cattlemen  and  all  of  them  came  to  O.  P.  A. 
and  said,  "^e  dont  want  any  roll-back  on 
cattle;  we  dont  want  any  slaughter  alloca- 
tions. We  want  to  go  ahead  and  feed." 
Tbey  dldnt  let  them  do  It. 

Bepreeentatlve  Waicar.  Was  that  prime 
quality? 

Bepreeentatlve  Mnxca.  Prime  quality,  beef 
of  any  kind.  Now  they  are  proposing  to  put 
a  SO-pereent  additional  sutwldy  on  them  so 
they  can  get  tbe  cattle  oB  the  range.  Those 
cattle  dont  have  any  meat  on  them;  they 
are  not  fit  to  butcher,  yet  that  Is  a  thing  that 
O.  P.  A.  has  done  and  It  to  actually  causing 
a  tfiortage  of  meat.  In  other  words,  we  are 
living  In  a  country  where  there  to  cattle, 
cattle  everywhere,  and  not  a  bite  to  eat. 

Representative  Wsicht.  If  there  are  cattle, 
eventually  they  will  get  to  the  consumer. 

Representative  Mnxsa.  No.  not  unless  they 
let  the  feeders  feed  them.  Tliey  put  a  price 
celling  upon  the  cattle  but  not  xipon  the 
feed,  the  hay.  the  labor,  the  salt,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  into  the  production  of  t»eef. 
They  changed  the  rules  too  many  times  tn 
the  middle  of  the  feed  yard  and  the  cattle- 
men are  Just  not  feeding  cattle. 

Senator  ELLKKBsa.  Congreeaman,  we  dis- 
cussed that  question  on  thto  forum  some 
time  ago  and.  as  I  recall,  the  increase  in 
cattle  production  waa  over  25  percent,  tn  hog 
production  over  00  percent,  chicken  produc- 
tion was  something  like  50  percent,  and  an 
Increase  In  many  other  animals  that  con- 
sume feed.  Won't  you  agree  that  one  of 
the  main  reasons  today  why  so  many  cattle 
are  not  being  fed  as  In  the  past  to  because 
of  a  lack  of  feed? 

Reiuesentatlve  Mnxaa.  Oh.  part  of  It  to 
lack  of  feed. 

Senator  Bllkmbeb.  Wont  you  aay  that  the 
major  trouble  arla^  from  a  lack  of  feed? 

Representative  Mnxaa.  No;  I  would  not. 
These  people  can  get  feed  out  there  but  they 
cant  make  any  profit  on  feeding  the  cattle. 
They  claim  it  is  costing  them  abou*.  30  oenta 
a  pound  now  to  put  a  pound  of  beef  on  these 
cattle  and  they  Jtist  can't  afford  to  do  it. 

Senator  EixaNOEa.  I  would  like  to  aA 
either  Congressman  Kaait  or  Congresnnan 
Mn.i,ra  to  answer  thto  question.  They  have 
made  many  suggestions  for  amendments  and. 
as  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  from  the  amend- 
menta  suggcated  I  believe  that  there  is  only 
one  that  Ciiiigiisnuaii  Mnxnt  has  made  that 
would  require  legislation,  that  is  in  respect 
to  subsidies.  Now,  I  would  like  for  either  of 
them  to  answer  what  to  there  under  the  act  as 
now  written  that  couldnt  be  done  that  has 
been  suggested  by  these  9  or  10  amendments 
that  you  have  propoaed? 

Represenutive  Kxah.  Senator,  I  gather 
from  your  attitude  that  you  would  dispense 
with  Congress  entirely.  You  believe  in  Con- 
gress by  directive,  by  some  great  power,  the 
President. 
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Senator  Bixsndd.  No,  air;  no,  air;  I  dont. 
Ttke  law  provides  that  the  purpose  of  It  to 
to  stabilln  our  economy  and.  as  I  Indicated 
In  my  opening  remarks,  for  the  past  11  or 
13  months  we  have  had  a  stabilized  economy 
and  that  has  been  done  under  the  law  as 
written,  and  the  question  that  I  am  asking 
you  to,  or  all  the  suggestions  that  you  have 
made,  except  that  pertaining  to  subsidies, 
could  they  not  be  done  under  the  law  as  now 
written? 

Representative  Kkan.  No.  Senator;  they 
could  not  be. 

Senator  Ellkndeb.  Well,>  point  them  out  to 
me.  if  you  can. 

Representative  Kzan.  Well,  the  first  one 
that  I  mentioned  was  tbe  question  of  the 
Board  of  Review.  Then  I  want  to  strength- 
en  

Senator  EixofDa  (Interposing) .  Well,  what 
almut  the  Board  of  Review? 

Representative  Kzan.  The  Board  of  Re- 
view? Today  it  to  impoeslble  for  any  ag- 
grieved party  to  get  any  change  In  price 
ceilings  at  all  The  only  question  of  review 
to  whether  they  are  according  to  law  or  arbi- 
trary or  capricious,  all  of  which  means  the 
same  thing. 

Representatdve  Weiobt.  Mr.  Kbam,  you 
can't  expect  Congress  to  fix  the  price  ceilings. 
Congress  cant  administer  O.  P.  A.  It  Isn't 
equipped  to  do  It,  or  staffed;  It  doesnt  have 
the  time. 

Representative  Kxak.  There  Is  no  Inten- 
tion to  have  Congress  do  It.  The  board  of 
review  aa  It  was  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  In  the  original 
act — I  dont  !)elieve  you  were  here  at  the  time. 
Representative  Wright.  I  think  that  I  was. 
I  think  It  was  Just  shortly  after  I  came. 

Representative  Kzan.  We  passed  the  bill 
and  it  provided  that,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  there  be  a  board  of 
review  of  five  men,  that  «hen  the  Price  Ad- 
mintotrator  set  a  price  aiiling,  that  ceiling 
would  remain  in  existence  but  that  aggrieved 
parties  would  have  the  riglit  to  appeal  to  this 
board  of  review  and  that  tato  board  of  review 
could  set  aside  theae  price  ceilings — not  re- 
troactively— but  as  of  the  date  when  they 
made  their  decision. 

Representative  Wbioht.  Well,  It  to  a  ques- 
tion of  what  party  you  want  to  trust  with 
responsibility.  Now,  my  idea  to  to  get  a  good 
administrator  in  there;  don't  divide  the  au- 
thority, and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like 
to  do,  though;  I  would  like  to  see  with  O.  P. 
A.  what  has  been  done  vith  several  of  the 
committees  of  tbe  House  and  aeveral  of  the 
agencies.  I  would  like  to  iee  them  report  to 
Congress  and  have  an  informal  session  where 
the  complainte  can  be  iroaed  out.  explained, 
criticized,  and  you  have  a  more  effective  co- 
operation of  the  Oongreia  with  their  own 
agency,  which  to  O.  P.  A. 

Representative  Kxaw.  That  Is  what  I  pro- 
poaed In  a  speech  that  I  made  a  year  ago 
January.    I  believe  you  hi»rd  )t. 

Bepreeentatlve  Waicirr.  I  agree  with  you 
thoroughly. 

Representotlve  Kkan.  But  every  committee 
rtiould  take  the  responsibility  for  every  new 
piece  of  legislation  that  to  Introduced  and 
paaaed  and  from  time  to  t:me  review  the  work 
and  consider  in  a  friend  y  atmosphere  If  It 
couldn't  Improve  Ite  own  child,  the  tow. 

Represenutive  WaiCHi'.  Yes,  it  to  Con- 
gress's fault  as  much  as  it  to  the  O.  P.  A. 

Senator  EiXEiniia.  Ccngreeaman  Ksair, 
there  to  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  you 
gave  this  Board  of  Review  the  power  to 
change  any  of  these  price  regulations  It  would 
probably  upset  the  applecirt.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Congreesman  W  sight  a  wtxile  ago 
that  by  placing  price  coitroto  on  one  com- 
modity It  wUl  affect  the  price  of  other  com- 
modities and  therefore  that  to  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  centralising  the  authority, 
and  that  to  why  I  believe  that  the  Congreas 
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has  refxised  In  tbe  past  to  permit  thto  Board 
of  Review  that  you  have  suggested  to  func- 
tion as  you  are  now  proposing. 

Bepreeentatlve  Mnxn.  Dont  yon  think. 
Senator  BixBHssa,  that  there  has  been  too 
much  in  the  past  of  the  eo-called  kangaroo 
court  procedures  out  in  the  country?  Tbey 
are  still  doing  it  out  in  my  State,  where  they 
pull  some  poor  fellow  In  for  vloUtion  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  regtilations  and  the  O.  P.  A.  inspector 
to  the  police  and  the  court  and  the  Judge  and 
the  executor  of  the  sentence.  The  man  who 
to  convicted  or  aggrieved  has  no  way  to  ap- 
peal at  all  to  the  ordinary  constituted  courts. 
Don't  you  think  that  be  ought  to  have  a  light 
to  appeal  to  the  oovirts  in  an  orderly  manner. 
In  an  American  manner? 

Senator  Etxunsa.  You  mean  on  price  fix- 
ing? 

Bepreaentatlve  Mnxn.  Price  fixing  or  ra- 
tioning or  anything. 

Senator  EixENDxa.  That  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  Congressman  Kban  a  while  ago  and 
that,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  would  result  in 
a  kind  of  divided  authority  and  tbe  Admin- 
istrator wouldn't  know  where  he  was  going. 
Representative  Mnxia.  I  think  that  to  be- 
ing done.  You  think  you  would  have  to  give 
more  authority  to  the  local  boards  and  the 
State  boards? 

Senator  Ellzmdeb.  Now.  you  talk  about 
theee  kangaroo  court  procedures;  I  have  heard 

about  them,  but 

Representative  Mnxnt  (Interposing).  Oh. 
they  have  them  out  In  my  State;  they  are 
common. 

Senator  EtxcNDxa.  I  will  tell  you  what  you 
otight  to  have  in  your  State,  though;  a  lot 
of  court  enforcement  to  prevent  your  black 
market. 

Representative  MnxxH.  We  dont  have  so 
much  black  market  there;  you  have  the  black 
market  In  the  Bast. 

Senator  EixzNDn.  Ton  said  a  while  ago 
that  the  black  market  was  prevalent  In  your 
State. 

Representative  Mnxn.  Tou  have  the 
black  market  here  In  Washington.  In  Mr. 
WxioHT's  district. 

Representative  Wxioht.  Not  where  I  come 
from;  we  are  law-abiding  people. 

Representative  Mnxsa.  When  they  want 
something  to  eat  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  It. 

Senates  Bllxnoxb.  It  strikes  me  that  hav- 
ing had  O.  P.  A.  for  the  past  3  years  the 
people  are  beginning  to  find  out  what  price 
oontroto  and  ratings  mean  to  our  economy. 
As  I  suggested  from  thto  very  platform  some 
time  ago,  my  hope  to  that  the  people  of  thto 
Nation  would  consider  themselves  as  senti- 
nels to  see  that  tbe  law  to  enforced. 

Representative  Mnxn.  I  agree  with  you; 
that  to  fine;  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Senator  Ellbnimb.  All  of  that  can  be  done 
under  the  tow  without  amendment.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  out  of  either  your  or  Otm- 
gressman  Kkan  any  stiggestions  aa  to  why 
the  law  should  be  amended  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  proposais  that  you  made  In  your 
opening  remarks. 

Representative  Mnxca.  I  can  tell  you  why. 
because  in  the  past  they  have  tosued  over 
3.300  directives,  they  fill  30  fat  volumes,  the 
directives  and  amendments  thereto. 

Senator  Eixendsr.  That  has  been  changed 
by  amended  regulations. 

Representative  Mnxsa.  Has  It  been 
changed?  They  are  still  isstilng  the  orders; 
they  are  going  to  tosue  one  on  your  straw- 
berries in  the  next  few  days  that  you  won't 
like,  but  it  to  coming. 

Senator  Sixsnoke.  Your  Idea  would  be  to 
sxclude  strawt>errie8.  to  exclude  cabbage  and 
every  other  vegetable? 

Bepreeentatlve  Mnxaa.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  the  advice  and  counsel  of  men  like  your- 
self and  yotir  strawberry  growers  who  know 
something  about  the  business. 


Senator  BLUDniBa.  And  maytM  3rou  would 
want  to  do  away  wtth  the  celling  price  on 
Uve  cattte. 

Bepreeentatlve  MaLsa.  They  don't  have  a 
celling  price  on  live  cattle,  liiey  pay  a  sub- 
aldy  to  tbe  packer  which  amounto  to  a  ceiling, 
but  It  to  not  a  ceiling.  Ttie  price  on  catUe 
was  rolled  back  gl.fiO  a  hundred  as  soon  aa 
they  paid  the  subaldy  to  the  packera.  The 
grower  didnt  get  the  subsidy. 

Senator  Btxamsa.  I  think  you  are  mis- 
taken when  you  say  there  to  no  ceiling  on  U«s 
cattte.  There  to  one  from  t8  to  916  a  hun- 
dred, as  I  recall. 

Repreeentatlve  Mn-aa.  You  are  only  penal- 
taed  if  you  don't  stay  within  that. 
Senator  ELUtNoca.  It  amounts  to  a  celling. 
Repreeentatlve  Kauc.  Do  you  i^iprove  of 
the  propoaltlon  of  controlling  profits  like  Mr. 
Vinson's  regulation  of  Novembt-r  16,  In  which 
he  said  that  certain  people  would  be  allowed 
to  make  3  percent  and  other  producers  would 
l>e  allowed  to  make  nothing  If  they  were  mak- 
ing good  profits?  That  to  certainly  contrary 
to  the  law. 

Senator  Ellknod.  I  dont  know.  You  have 
got  to  go  into  the  profit  side  belare  you  are 
able  to  get  price  control;  you  agree  to  that 
statement,  I  am  certain. 

Representative  Wsight.  You  dont  want  to 
fix  a  price  to  keep  a  man  from  getting  a  profit; 
I  mean  you  have  to  take  Into  consideration  a 
profit  when  you  fix  the  price  of  an  industry. 
I  dont  say  that  the  primary  purpoee  of 
O.  P.  A.  should  be  to  fix  profits,  and  I  don't 
think,  although  then;  may  have  been  a  couple 
of  fellows  working  over  there  at  one  time  who 
might  have  thought  so,  that  it  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  O.  P.  A.  today  I  think  the  phlloeophy 
of  O.  P.  A.  today  to  price  control. 

Representative  Ksan.  Mr.  Vinson's  dlreo- 
tive  to  Mr.  Bowles  wiis  In  caae  a  producer  who 
to  currently  realizing  exceesively  high  profita 
the  producer's  total  unit  cost  for  the  individ- 
ual unit  item  affected  is  all  he  could  get. 

Senator  EtxENnaa.  Why  ton't  that  sound  in 
price  control?  Why  should  you  permit  a 
man  to  make  nothing? 

Repreeentatlve  Kkuc .  He  wasnt  telling  him 
to  make  nothing. 

Representative  Mnxaa.  Don't  you  think  It 
to  production  and  not  price  control  that  will 
take  care  of  inftotion?  It  to  production,  aftsr 
all,  and  not  price  control. 

Senator  EixENon  My  dear  air.  tmder  the 
methods  put  into  effect  In  ttic  last  3  years 
I  think  we  have  made  a  marvelous  advance- 
ment In  production. 

Representative  Wbicbt.  Better  than  wa 
have  ever  had  before. 

Representative  Muxsa.  Then  it  to  necesaary 
to  ration  the  articles  when  you  get  a  large 
production,  or  would  you  rather  plow  them 
under  like  you  do  the  cabbages  and  carrota 
down  In  the  valley? 

Senator  Exxchsbi.  You  mention  your  cab- 
bage story;  that  is,  of  course,  In  a  few  In- 
stances. 

Representative  Mn-uoi.  Oh,  I  had  sobm 
plowed  imder. 

Senator  Bixofsm.  I  understand  that. 
That  to  because  you  had  a  few  greedy  farmers 
who  made  a  pile  of  money  the  year  before  in 
cabbages  and  they  thought  they  would  plant 
more  cabbage  thto  year  and  make  another 
big  scoop. 

Representative  Kkan.  The  answer  really  to 
production.  If  you  have  suSdaat  produc- 
tion we  wont  need  rationing,  we  won't  need 
price  control,  we  won't  need  anything;  but 
you  cant  get  It  today.  Of  course,  you  have 
to  have  price  control. 

Senator  Xixkndxk.  But  in  a  batonoed  pro- 
duction program  you  should  produce  so  much 
wheat,  so  much  com,  so  much  of  thto  and  ao 
much  of  that  so  as  to  have  a  suflkriency  of 
all  essentlato.  In  order  to  accomplish  such  a 
goal  I  contend  that  you  shctUd  by  all  means 
have  price  control  over  all  commodities.  You 
can  resdlly  see  thiit  as  to  thoss  commoditlsa 
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that  ftre  not  under  price  control,  as  Oongress- 
man  Wrl^t  suted  a  wbUe  ago.  you  will  have 
tbe  farmers  p»tn**"g  peas.  Etrawberrlea.  and 
cabbage  or  vbatcver  is  not  under  control,  and 
It  would  ba^e  a  tendency  oX  not  getting  tbe 
desired  anvmnt  of  labor  to  produce  tbose 
craps  (bat  are  r«*lly  neceaaary.  In  otber  words 
farmera  growing  crops  not  under  control  may 
obtain  more  money  and  could  afford  to  pay 
better  wages. 

nsprsssaUtlTe  Mnxsa.  I  think  that  is 
right.  Senator. 

Mr.  Oranik,  you  know  I  am  interested  in 
how  far  this  thing  has  stayed  above  politics 
here.  It  has  tieen  so  interesting — two  men 
on  either  side  of  the  table,  lir.  Bowles  is  a 
good  Republican:  be  is  doing  a  good  Job. 
One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  this:  If  I 
had  to  make  a  decision  between  abolishing 
O.  P.  A.  or  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. I  would  abolish  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  because  I  think  the  O.  P.  A. 
haa  made  a  lot  of  Republicans  in  this  coun- 
try. Svary  election  shows  that,  and  I  think 
It  is  going  to  have  more  effect  as  we  go  on 
from  time  to  time. 

Senator  KixENDxa.  Don't  you  crow  too  early. 
November  is  coming  and  I  beard  tbe  same 
twasts  in  1040. 

.,    Representative  Mnxn.  Tou  are  down  in 
Lottiatana. 


Tbe  Christiaii  Movement  Toward  WorU 
Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  imnAMa 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Ur.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Christian  Movement 
Toward  World  Order."  delivered  by  Dr. 
O.  Frederick  Nolde  before  the  Lutheran 
Laymen's  Fellowship,  of  Washington, 
and  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Washington.  D.  C.  Dr.  Nolde  is 
professor  at  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary  In  Philadelphia.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  a  Just 
and  Durable  Peace  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
of  which  John  Foster  Dulles  is  chairman. 
Dr.  Nolde  speaks  with  the  authority  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  submitted  the 
text  of  the  address  to  the  Public  Printer 
and  find  that  the  cost  of  printing  it  in 
the  CoNCRKSsioNAL  RxcoRo  will  amount 
to  $156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Sventa  of  considerable  significance  are 
happening  timnighout  the  Christian  world. 
They  are  tattag  piaee  with  such  rapidity  and 
with  such  apparent  interrelationship,  that 
BMDy  people  think  a  movement  is  emerging 
and  taking  shape.  This  series  of  develop- 
moita  la  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Chris- 
tian movement  toward  world  order.  My  pur- 
pose IB  to  sei  terth  a  characterisation  of  it. 
Any  aOovt  to  ocfaniae  a  deflnlUon  of  some- 
tWng  while  tt  to  ctUl  in  process  of  formation 
to  attended  by  obvious  dangers.  Neverthe- 
^*— »  ^  Biust,  from  time  to  time,  pause  and 
■Wwalaa  current  happenings.  Obviously, 
•wtaln  modlAcaUona  wUl  have  to  be  intro- 
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Before  attempting 
dominant  aspects  of 
wise  to  offset  a  few 
are  popularly 

1.  This     movement 
pacifism.    The  choice 
war   and   peace 
aimpllficatlon  of  the 
rests    between    a 
anarchy  and  disorder 
are  allowed  to  come 
velop  until  a  burstlni : 
on  the  other  hand,  a 
order,  where 
in   operation  to  deal 
prevent  the  occttrrenc  s 
allow  for  creative 
among    nations, 
are  participating 
the  former.     The  two 
point  when  tbey 
is  to  be  accomplishe*  I 
the  war. 

a.  This  movement 
pie  are  conscious  of 
ships  to  which  their 
exposed  on  far-fiung 
bly,  they  feel  s^ 
the  comparative 
Ingx.  they  deliberate 
and  world  order, 
psratlve  that  men 
aMign  themselves  to 
as  a  long-range 
tivlty  may  represent 
otism.    Not  only 
mental  officials  have 
of   view.     Many 
forth  by  them  to 
walks  of  life  to 
become   active   in 
ought  to  emerge  fron 
phe.    An  illustration 
be  found  in  a 
of  State  Cordell  Hull 
July  23.  1942. 
fullest  prosecution  of 
moat  effective 
tions  should,  from 
in  adopUng  the 
and  proclaim  their 
fundamental   policies 
mankind  a  wise 
spiritual  values.    In 
an  informed  public 
oped.    This  is  a  task 
thinking,  broad  vlslo|i 
for    governments 
parents,  and  teacher  i 
all   those  within 
spiritual,  moral,  and 
Never  did  so  great 
In  this  respect  devolve 
poeitlons   of 
vate."     The   attitude 
been  consistently 
government. 

3.  This    movement 
There  are  some  who 
church  is  entering  th« 
arenas  In  unwarrantep 
the  case.      It  remali 
the  Christian  church 
relations  with  Ood 
faith  in  Christ,  and 
relations   with   their 
movement  the 
pertinent    Christian 
life  which  has  to  do 
cffganlaed  segments 
and  peoples  of  the 
to  making  a  testimony 
vance  of  Christian 
modem  society. 
things:    (a)    it  to 
leaders  the  benefit  of 
Judgments  in  tbe  area 
teaders  must  operate 
strengthen  and  to 
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not  unpatriotic.    Peo- 

dangers  and  the  hard- 

f^-iends  and  relatives  are 
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;onc\UTed  in  this  point 

Stat  ;ments   have   been    set 
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type    of    world    that 

this  present  catastro- 

of  these  opinions  may 

Btaten^ent  made  by  Secretary 

in  a  radio  address  on 

'Witbfcut  impediment  to  the 

the  war — indeed,  for  its 

prosecitlon — the  United  Na- 

tli  le  to  time,  as  they  did 

Atlai  itic  Charter,  formulate 

c<  mmon  views  regarding 

which    will   chart   for 

based  on  enduring 

siipport  of  such  policies, 

qpinion  must  be  devel- 

intensive  study,  hard 
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e,    but    especially   for 

and  clerg3mnen,  and 

nation   who   provide 

Intellectual  guidance. 

so  compelling  a  duty 

upxDn  those  who  are  In 

public   and   pri- 

here   represented    has 
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of  Christians  so  that  they,  as  citizens,  may 
ptoy  a  responsible  part  in  the  world  soctoty 
of  which  they  are  members. 

Thto  movement  to  not  traditional  pacifism; 
It  to  not  unpatriotic;  it  to  not  un-Chrtotian. 
What,  then,  to  it?  I  shall  set  forth  and  illus- 
trate the  following  five  characteristics.  Per- 
force, my  Illustrations  of  the  first  will  be 
somewhat   more   extensive. 

I.  The  Christian  Movement  Toward  World 
Order  views  war  as  a  symptom  or  manifes- 
tation of  an  international  disease  and  seeks 
to  bring  permanent  Chrtotian  truths  to  bear 
upon  the  root  causes  or  tension  points  from 
which  international  maladjustments  or  wars 
inevitably  emerge. 

II.  It  to  transcending  the  lines  of  separa- 
tion fixed  by  traditional  faiths,  and.  in  areas 
of  common  agreement,  is  enlislting  the  co- 
operation of  good  will  everywhere. 

m.  It  to  cultivating  an  international 
Christian  approach  to  an  International 
problem. 

IV.  It  is  proceeding  with  an  attack  from 
the  top  down;  that  is,  it  is  attempting  to  es- 
tablish and  to  maintain  effective  contacts 
with  governmental  leaders. 

V.  It  to  proceeding  .with  an  attack  from 
the  bottom  up;  that  is,  it  is  seeking  to  en- 
lighten and  to  strengthen  the  consciences  of 
Christtons  in  all  walks  of  life,  so  that  they 
will  assume  a  responsible  part  as  Chrtotian 
citizens. 

I.  The  Christian  Movement  Toward  World 
Order  views  war  as  a  symptom  or  manifesta- 
tion of  an  International  disease,  and  seeks  to 
bring  permanent  Chrtotian  truths  to  bear 
upon  the  root  causes  or  tension  points  from 
which  international  maladjustments  or  wars 
Inevitably  emerge. 

When  a  physician  Is  confronted  by  a  pa- 
tient, he  is  not  cohtent  with  any  superficial 
treatment  of  a  symptom.  He  wants  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  from  which  the  symptom 
has  developed.  Only  when  he  has  identified 
them  and  provided  some  counteraction  for 
them,  does  he  rest  content.  Similarly,  in 
this  movement.  Christian  leaders  are  not 
merely  rebelling  against  the  phenomenon  of 
war.  They  recognize  that  war  to  a  symptom 
of  an  international  disease,  and  that  at  its 
root  lies  a  host  of  causes  from  which  the  ex- 
ternal maladjustments  surely  derive.  Docu- 
ments, prepared  by  Christian  commissions  in 
different  countries,  have  been  attempting  to 
relate  Christian  teachings  to  the  tension 
points  in  international  life.  A  brief  summary 
of  findings  is  here  presented.  There  to  no 
pretense  to  inclusiveness.  The  material  Is 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  this  first  mark 
of  the  Chrtotian  Movement  Toward  World 
Order. 

1.  Violation  of  moral  law.  A  cause  for  diffl- 
ctilty  among  the  peoples  of  the  world  at- 
taches to  the  manner  in  which  contracting 
nations  regard  treaties  and  treaty  provisions. 
Treaties  are  made  and  maintained  by  moral 
computoion  or  by  the  power  politics  which 
operate  on  the  basto  of  military  or  economic 
force.  Moral  tow  may  be  vlototed  4n  one  or 
more  of  three  ways:  (1)  by  refusal  to  become 
party  to  a  treaty  that  to  just  and  fair,  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned;  (2)  by 
breaking  the  provtolons  of  a  treaty  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  self-interest  or  self -gain;  (3) 
by  denying  the  right  to  change  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  when  the  provtolons  were  orig- 
inally at  fault  or  when  changed  circum- 
stances make  modifications  imperative.  Too 
frequently,  only  the  second  of  these  has  been 
considered  a  violation  of  moral  law.  In 
reality,  the  first  or  the  third  may  be  the  true 
cause  for  breaking  a  treaty  and  promoting  an 
act  of  aggression. 

Chrtotianity  believes  that  moral  law.  no 
less  than  ph3rsical  law,  underglrds  otu*  world. 
It  contends  that  the  moral  order,  which  to 
fundamental  and  eternal,  to  relevant  to  th* 
corporate  life  of  men  in  nations  and  in  so- 
ciety as  well  as  to  the  life  of  individuals. 
The  sickness  and  suffering  which  affect  our 
present  society  are  symptoms  and  proof  of 
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an  Indifference  to  and  «  direct  vlototion  of 
the  moral  law.  Guilt  of  thto  indifference  or 
violation  becomes  a  relative  matter,  and  no 
nation  upon  earth  to  completely  free  from 
•  measure  of  responsibility.  Christianity 
therefore  proclaims  that  moral  law  must  be- 
come controlling  not  oily  in  the  lives  of 
men  as  individuato,  but  also  In  the'.r  cor- 
porate life  as  nations. 

S.  Inadequacy  of  Int!matlonal  Govern- 
ment. We  are,  at  the  pieser.t  moment,  vic- 
tims of  an  unbalanced  ijrowth.  Politically. 
we  are  still  creatures  cf  natlonaUsm.  No 
new  form  of  governmen";,  tranvrendlng  na- 
tional lines  and  designed  inclusively  to  meet 
world  needs  has  appeared  since  the  rise  of 
national  consciousness  and  the  development 
of  national  states.  Meanwhi'e,  In  many 
areas  of  our  life,  we  have  become  Interna- 
tional. Tremendous  Improvements  In  com- 
munication and  transport  ation  have  knit  the 
peoples  of  the  world  closiely  together  in  so- 
cial and  economic  intercourse.  The  prob- 
lems which  Inevitably  arise  from  these  con- 
tacts on  a  world  scale  find  no  corresponding 
directive  or  control  In  pclltical  structure. 

Christian  leaders,  and  to  a  lesser  extent. 
Chrtotian  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  have 
come  to  recognize  more  and  more  over  the 
last  decade  a  characterlsl  Ic  which  inhered  in 
Chrtotianity  from  Its  very  Inception.  Chris- 
tianity or  the  Chriatian  church  to  not  a  na- 
tional phenomenon.  In  the  truest  sense, 
to  no  Christian  cburch  of  tbe  United 
I,  or  of  England,  or  of  Germany.  Chris- 
tianity to  ecumenical;  it  represents  a  universal 
or  catholic  mind.  The  Christian  church  to 
coextensive  with  the  Intr.abited  world.  As  a 
result  from  thto  growlnf;  realization,  Chrto- 
tian leaders  in  Increasing  nimibers  have  taken 
the  position  that  natlonid  states  cannot  rep- 
resent the  final  word  In  government.  With- 
out contending  for  the  abrogation  of  national 
sovereignties  and  without  becoming  pro- 
ponents of  any  particular  scheme  of  world 
government,  they  have  t.ave  nevertheless  ex- 
presred  the  conviction  that  some  kind  of  or- 
ganic relation  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
harmonises  with  the  ecjmenical  conception 
of  Christianity,  and  makes  possible  the  fullest 
expression  of  that  conception. 

3.  Economic  maladjustments.  The  primacy 
of  economic  Issues  as  a  tause  for  disturbance 
among  nations  needs  no  demonstration.  The 
more  obvious  problems  of  tariUs  and  cur- 
rencies run  out  Into  endless  lines  of  agricul- 
ture, manufacture,  commerce,  transportation, 
and  ultimately  touch  the  life,  not  only  of 
every  nation,  but  also  of  every  last  Individual 
within  each  nation.  In  spite  of  the  recog- 
nized international  repercussions  from  many 
cf  the  economic  enactments  by  separate 
nations,  no  adequate  uteps  towards  inter- 
national control  over  economic  relationships 
has  been  effected.  In  tl>e  realm  of  economic 
activity,  each  nation  goes  its  independent  way 
with  the  result  that  tae  seeds  of  Interna- 
tional controversy  are  continuously  sown. 

Chrtotianity  to  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  economic  dtopo6ltlo;is  upon  people  and 
Christianity  to  concerned  that  the  people 
who  make  the  e«>nomlc  dispositions  shall  do 
so  with  a  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others.  It  recognlwis  that  economic  in- 
justices work  hardship  on  people  as  indi- 
viduals and  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
Christian  fellowship.  Chrtotian  leaders  are 
becoming  more  determined  in  their  stand 
that  the  government  of  economic  relations 
must  be  such  as  to  provide  opportunity  for 
all  men  in  all  countries  of  the  world  to  meet 
their  basic  economic  nc«d.  In  the  definition 
of  basic  economic  need,  two  criteria  oper- 
ate: (1)  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the 
Individual:  (2)  the  rights  and  well-being  of 
society  or  of  individuals  comprising  the  social 
group.  The  major  problem  seems  to  rest  in 
the  effort  to  keep  the  operation  of  these  two 
criterU  In  proper  balance:  that  It,  In  th#» 
effort  to  establish  conditions  under  which  th^ 
Individual  may  rlghtftUy  seek  his  own  wel- 
fare, and  at  the  same  time,  not  interfere  with 


but  actually  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  Toward  this  end,  Chrtotian  standards 
must  direct  the  requirements  to  be  met  by 
Individuals,  by  Industry,  by  the  national 
state,  and  by  any  world  organisation. 

4.  Race  antagontoma  and  dtocrlminatlons. 
The  difficultiea  arising  in  thto  connection 
may  fall  within  the  confines  of  a  single  na- 
tion. For  example,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  recognize  more  intelligently  the 
problems  and  responaibUiUes  occasioned  for 
them  by  the  large  Negro  population  in  thto 
coxmtry.  Too  frequently  efforts  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation  have  been  animated  by 
sentimentality  or  by  the  desire  for  political 
8t;pport  The  problem  remains  and  dare  not 
be  ignored.  The  difficulties  attached  to  mi- 
norities and  race  relations  also  take  on  an 
international  complexion.  They  become 
manifest  in  dealing  with  national  mlnorlttes 
within  any  country,  in  eetablishti^  national 
borders,  in  Immigration  and  emigration  re- 
strictions, in  the  determination  of  economic 
and  cultural  opportunities,  and  In  many 
other  perplexing  situations.  Persecutions 
and  discriminations  frequently  resulc. 

Chrtotianity  believes  in  the  brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  Christian  Gospel  relates  to  all 
men,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  While  It  rec- 
ogniaes  predominant  racial  differences  among 
the  varied  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth, 
the  Christian  Church  does  not  support  a 
fancied.  Intrinsic  superiority  of  any  one  race. 
Chrtotian  leaders  therefore  believe  that  it  to 
within  their  province  to  contend  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  racial  and  religious 
minorities  in  all  tonds  should  be  recognised 
and  safeguarded.  Freedom  of  religious  wcr- 
ahlp.  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  the  press,  and 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  teaching  are  funda- 
mental to  human  development  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  moral  law.  The  advancement  of 
one  group  beyond  another  brings  with  it  no 
special  privilege,  only  added  responsibility. 

5.  Colonial  possessions.  A  variety  of  con- 
ditions fertile  to  world  disorder  exist* 
whererer  a  somewhat  pomertMl  nation  regards 
a  territory  and  iU  Inhabitants  as  personal 
property.  A  colonial  people  may  rebel  against 
some  form  of  exploitation,  or  they  may  merely 
reach  a  point  where  group  or  racial  pride 
leads  to  a  declaration  of  Independence. 
Granted  a  sufficient  measure  of  physical  and 
material  strength,  they  will  resort  to  war. 
Or,  a  powerful  nation  near  a  colony  which  to 
held  by  a  dtotant  nation  may  feel  that  Its 
operations  are  restricted  and  thus  find  an 
excuse  for  precipitating  warlike  acts.  Bven 
in  times  of  peace,  when  friendly  relations  are 
maintained,  colonial  pcsseaslons  are  a  dls- 
txirbing  factor  because  of  the  evwlastlng 
threat  of  war.  A  colony  may  be  entirely 
harmless  to  a  nearby  nation  in  normal  times 
and  yet  become  a  thorn  in  its  side  In  the 
event  that  war  should  be  declared  with  the 
holding  country. 

Chrtotian  leaders  are  saying  that  no  nation 
to  Inherently  superior  to  another  and  that  the 
people  governed  should  have  a  voice  in  their 
government.  Obviously,  the  resources  of  a 
people  ought  to  be  exploited  neither  by  a 
national  sUte  nor  by  corporations  whose 
activities  are  permitted  or  endorsed  by  a  na- 
tional state.  The  view  that  colonies  should 
be  made  Independent  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  gaining  ground.  It  Is  further  claimed  that. 
as  long  as  some  outside  control  to  needed 
in  any  colonial  possession,  there  ahould  be 
international  supervision  to  promote  rea- 
sonable progress  toward  autonomy. 

6.  Armaments.  Thj  right  of  separate  na- 
tions to  develop  mlUtary  machlnee  without 
restriction  leads  to  a  mad  race,  the  end  of 
which  no  man  can  conceive.  Disarmament 
treaties  have  fallen  short  of  their  purposes 
In  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  inclusive 
and  contracting  nations  too  frequently  were 
reluctant  to  meet  their  obligations.  The 
growth  of  armaments  contributes  to  the  sway 
of  power  politics,  and  nations  with  sufficient 
force  at  their  disposal  can,  by  threat  of  »- 
prlsato,  gain  almost  any  desired  end. 


A  Christian  view  argues  8tron«»ly  for  a  con- 
structive outlet  to  human  enenttes  and  re- 
sources. If  there  to  no  control  Imposed  iqxm 
development  at  national  mllltarj-  machlnee. 
the  human  race  will  have  no  means  avail- 
able for  the  krftler  pursulu  of  life.  The 
least  to  be  sotight— and  exigencies  of  Inter- 
national relations  may  argue  for  it — to  an  In- 
ternational control  of  certain  forms  of  mili- 
tary equipment  and  the  maintenance  of 
some  kind  of  an  international  police  force. 

7.  Attitudes  toward  defeated  powers.  la 
anticipation  of  victory  by  the  United  Nations, 
tt  becomes  highly  significant  to  determine 
the  attitude  with  which  peace  treaty  making 
shall  be  approached.  There  <■  eoine  truth  la 
the  view  that  it  to  not  wars  but  peace  treaties 
that  make  enemies  and  sow  the  seeds  for  fu- 
ture wars,  rhe  tremendotis  eevertty  of  the 
preeent  conflict  and  the  pressures  which  It 
has  exerted  have  tended  to  awaken  hatreds 
and  the  desire  tor  revenge  on  the  part  of 
many  people 

Should  the  principle  of  retaliation  become 
determining  in  the  tresty  siruoture.  Chris- 
tian idealtom  and  the  best  interests  of  hu- 
manity will  be  ignored.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  the  war  may  end  are  obviously  un- 
certain. Nevertheless,  Christian  leaders  have 
felt  called  upon  to  Indicate  their  concern  by 
the  formulation  of  guiding  principles.  Three 
of  these  are  most  clearly  set  forth  In  the 
British  document.  The  Christian  Church  and 
World  Order.  (1)  We  repudiate  any  attempt 
to  eolve  this  problem  In  the  spirit  of  revenge. 

(2)  We  repudiate  a  vague  sentlmentaltom 
which  Ignores  past  crimes  and  future  dangwa. 

(3)  No  solution  can  be  regarded  as  aatts- 
factory  which  does  not  on  the  one  hand  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  to  all  peoples 
e  gainst  military  and  economic  aggression  by 
others,  and  on  the  other,  provide  full  opoor- 
tunltles  to  all,  victors  and  vanqutohed  alike, 
to  develop  their  own  national  and  culttiral 
life  within  the  framework  of  world  order. 

8.  Relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  devasta- 
tion wrought  by  total  war  makes  the  task  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  immediate  and  al- 
most overpowering.  Word  has  come  ircmx 
continental  Europe  that  unless  physical  help 
to  forthcoming  at  an  early  time,  all  plans  for 
po.~t-war  reconstruction  will  be  worthless. 
Men  must  first  live.  Only  thereafter  can  they 
face  the  task  of  ordering  their  relatlon^lps. 

So  extensive  will  the  need  for  asstotance  be 
that  no  single  agency  can  be  expected  to  as- 
sume full  responslbUity.  Governments  have 
already  established  commissions  to  plan  and 
administer  relief.  The  churches  have  set  up 
world  organizations  with  branches  In  different 
countries  In  order  that  no  tline  may  be  lost. 
Chrtotianity  provides  a  dynamic  to  work 
through  whatever  agency  may  afford  an  effec- 
tive opportunity.  Of  peculiar  importance  are 
the  spirit  In  which  thto  work  to  done  and 
the  purposes  It  seeks  to  achieve.  By  a  dem- 
onstration of  service  to  all  who  are  In  need— > 
victor  and  vanquished — Chrtotlans  can  fur- 
ther their  contribution  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  war  and  to  bind  the  world  together  »n  a 
Just  and  durable  peace. 

0.  The  movement  to  transcending  the  lines 
of  separation  flx<>d  by  traditional  faltlis  and 
in  areas  of  common  agreement  to  enliEtlng 
the  cooperation  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where. 

Obviously  many  peopto  who  are  not  affili- 
ated with  the  Christian  church.  wUl  be  in- 
volved In  the  settlements  to  be  made  for 
international  order.  Chrtotian  leados  have 
been  seeking  to  frame  those  principles  Which. 
while  In  harmony  with  Chrtotian  tesrhtngs. 
will  atoo  win  acceptance  from  men  of  good 
will  who  are  not  In  the  Christian  fellowship. 

The  10  peace  points  were  originally  sc- 
cept^  by  Roman  Catholics  and  ProtestanU 
In  England.  Subsequently,  those  portions  of 
them  which  were  not  dtottnctly  Christian 
were  endorsed  ty  Jewish  lesders.^ 

In  December  1943  tbe  Federal  OooMll  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  la 
the  Strtement  of  Ouldliig 
Its  Ccnuntosion  on  a  Just  and 
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luul  prepared.  Tbe  preamble  flrtt  makes  a 
definite  Christian  affirmation:  "We  believe 
that  the  eternal  Ocxl  revealed  In  Chrut  Is 
til*  mlcr  of  men  and  of  nations  and  that 
HIa  pfurpoae  in  history  will  be  realised.  For 
OS  He  la  the  source  of  moral  law  and  the 
power  to  make  It  effective."  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  sute:  Trom  this  faith  Christians 
derive  the  ethical  principles  upon  which 
world  order  must  be  based.  These  principles. 
;  seem  to  tis  to  be  among  thoae  whlcb 
of  good  will  everywhere  may  be  ex- 
pected to  recognize  as  part  of  tbe  moral  law. 
In  this  we  rejoice.  For  peace  will  require 
tiM  ooopcration  of  men  of  all  nations,  races, 
•nd  cresda.  We  have  therefore  first  set  out 
(points  1  to  9)  thoae  guiding  principles 
which.  It  seems  to  us.  Christiana  and  non- 
Christians  alike  can  accept." 

In  October  1943  the  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Protaatant  Declaration  on  World  Peace  was 
over  tbe  signatures  of  144  religious 
In  the  United  States.  Bach  group  set 
forth  Its  own  preamble  to  express  its  distinc- 
tive emphaals.  Tbere  followed  seven  state- 
men  U  of  agreement  under  the  following 
headings: 

1.  The  moral  law  must  govern  tbe  world 
•rder. 

a.  The  rlghU  of  the  Individtial  must  b« 
•asured. 

3.  The  rights  of  opprenad,  weak  or  colonial 
peoplaa  muat  be  protected. 

4.  The  righta  of  minorltlea  muat  be  secured. 
8.  International   Institutions  to  maintain 

peace  with  Justice  must  be  organized. 

6.  International  economic  cooperation 
must  be  developed. 

7.  A  J\ist  social  order  within  each  state 
must  be  achieved. 

In  thus  identifying  agreements  with  other 
groups.  Christians  are  not  denying  or  Ignoring 
teachings  which  are  distinctly  Christian. 
Bather,  they  are  enlisting  cooperation  to  the 
.  axtent  that  there  is  a  common  objective  and 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  commonly  ac- 
cepted procedures.  They  must  continue  to 
emphasize  and  to  proclaim  the  easential 
truths  of  Christianity. 

m.  The  movement  la  cultivating  an  inter- 
nattonAl  Christian  approach  to  an  Interna- 
tional problem. 

During  tbe  early  stages  of  the  war  Christian 
activity  in  behalf  of  world  order  moved  moat 
Intensively  within  separate  nations.  Na- 
ttaoal  church  bodies  instituted  commisaiona, 
Omvwaed  study  conferences.  Issued  state- 
ments of  Christian  principles,  contributed  to 
the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion,  and 
cetabllshed  contacts  with  governmental  of- 
flclala.  As  the  churches  throughout  the  world 
thus  aaalgned  themselves  to  this  interna- 
tional task,  it  seemed  Imperative  that  more 
definite  international  cons\iltatlon — ulti- 
mately collaboration — be  effected. 

Progrecs  in  this  direction  can  be  seen  In 
the  following: 

1.  The  continued  activity  of  world  chm*ch 
organisations  involving  separate  denomina- 
tloua. 

3  Die  continued  activity  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  now  In  the  proceaa  of 
formation. 

8.  Informal  personal  contacts  among  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  different  countries. 

4.  The  exchange  of  documents  on  post-war 
•ettlements  which  have  been  prepared  within 
separate  countries  (United  Nations  and  Axis 
Powers). 

5.  International  conferences,  such  as  tbe 
International  round  table  of  Christian 
leaders  at  Princeton  in  July  of  thla  yew 
where  represenutlves  from  12  countries  wera 
In  attendance. 

6.  The  effort  to  arrive  at  a  formulation 
Which  may  be  rosnmonly  endorsed  by  Chris- 
tians of  all  coantrlea.  The  statement  of 
poUtlcal  proposltlona  («  pillars  of  peace) 
Vaa  formulated  by  the  Commiaalon  on  a  Just 
and  Durable  Peace.    It  was  accepted  by  the 
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EXTENSION  ( >P  REMARKS 

HON.  THOM/S  S.GORDON 

or  ILl  INOIS 

IN  7HX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  Ai  rti  24.  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  Remarks  in  the  Rxo- 
ou>,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 


cago Daily  Times  entitled  "The  People 
Approve  Lend-Lease": 

THX    PEOPLS    AFPROVS    LZNQ-LSASI 

The  people  of  this  country  overwhelmingly 
approve  the  lend-lease  program.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  tbe  vote  of  the  House  for  ex- 
tending the  life  of  lend-leaae  another  year, 
as  requested  by  the  administration.  De- 
spite all  the  loud  and  constant  crltlclam  di- 
rected at  lend-lease  from  tbe  beginning, 
only  21  Members  of  the  House  voted  against 
the  program.  The  votes  to  continue  totaled 
334.  Although  all  the  dissenting  21  are  Re- 
publicans, the  vote  to  continue  waa  really 
a  nonpartisan  expression  of  approval.  And 
that.  In  our  opinion,  Is  In  accord  with  tbe 
sentiment  of  the  coiutry  from  the  outset 
of  the  program.  On  Issues  like  this,  our 
Congressmen  usually  know  the  people's  at« 
titude. 

Lend-lease  was  a  big  factor  in  keeping 
England  from  going  down  when  It  looked 
as  if  that  calamity  might  follow  the  fall 
of  France,  Lend-Lease  has  shipped  needed 
materials  to  China,  to  be  used  against  the 
Japs.  Tremendous  quantities  of  tanks, 
planes,  ammunition,  and  food  have  reached 
Russia  through  lend-lease.  The  Russians 
have  acknowledged  the  great  debt  they  owe 
to  lend-leaae  In  their  successes  over  the 
Oerman  invaders.  Those  successes  are 
lend-lease  victories  to  a  big  extent. 

History  will  record  that  lend-lease  waa 
a  big  factor  in  upsetting  Hitler's  Idea  that 
he  could  polish  off  Russia  without  being 
afraid  that  England  or  the  United  States 
could  get  Into  shape  to  do  what  we  are  doing 
to  him  now.  The  people  understand  this, 
and  Congress  has  reflected  that  understand- 
ing, the  howling  of  the  Irreconcilables  not- 
withstanding. 


Letter  From  Minister  of  Switzerland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAXjroaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  3  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  three  articles 
from  the  New  York  Post  dealing  with 
the  Bank  of  International  Settlements 
and  other  related  questions.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Charles  Bruggmann,  the  Minister  of 
Switzerland,  in  which  he  corrects  cer- 
tain statements  made  in  one  of  those 
articlas.  I  am,  of  course,  very  glad  to 
insert  the  Minister's  letter  into  the  R«c- 
ORD  in  accordance  with  his  request. 

Legation  of  Switzzsland, 
Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  18,  1944. 
The  Honorable  Jxbxt  Voorhis, 
Hoiue  o/  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Ms.  VoosHis:  I  refer  to  our  recent 
conversation    when    I   had    the    pleasure   of 
drawing  your  attention  to  different  incorrect 
statements  made  by  Tabltha  Petran  about 
Swiss  banking  concerns  In  her  article  In  the 
New  York   Post,   published    on   February   4 
tmder  the  caption  "Schacht  Is  Nazis'  Dove  of 
Peace."    Among  other  articles,  this  one  was 
Included    in   the   Congressional   R»x«d  of 
Uareh  8,  1944,  on  page  A1068. 

Above  all.  I  wanted  to  inform  you  that  the 
Swiss  Banker  Rudolf  Ernst.  Jr..  entered  the 
United  States  in  March  1940  and  left  this 
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country  again  In  December  194 1.  He  came 
here  aa  a  representative  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Swltaerland  and  has  not  returned  to  this 
country.  Neither  he  nor  bis  father  has  any 
floimections  with  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation 
(not  banking  corporation),  the  two  banks 
being  competitors. 

I  ahould  appreciate  the  courtesy  If  you 
would   Insert  also  this  letter  In  the  Coh- 
>NAL  Raooan. 
Sincerely  youra, 

C.  Bbttogiianh, 
Minister  of  Stntxerland. 


Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  lOBBOtnu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  leadership  delivered  by  Col.  William 
H.  NeWett.  A.  C,  to  officers  of  the  Quar- 
termaster School  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  on 
April  11.  1»44.  I  have  obtained  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  an  estimate 
which  indicates  that  the  cost  of  printing 
the  address  will  be  $114.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko, 
as  follows: 

Laader^lp  haa  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  subject  of  much  dlacusaion  during  your 
entire  military  service.  Because  leadership 
when  It  occurs  In  an  ofBcer,  Is  the  most  price- 
leas  possession  of  our  Army,  all  of  us  strive 
continually  to  improve  our  qtialltles  as  lead- 
ers. My  purpose  is  to  bring  to  each  ofBcer 
here  something  that  may  help  attain  the 
common  objective  we  seek— perfection  In  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  command. 

Tou  are  still  with  xis  so  you  probably  have 
mastered  satisfactorily  all  technical  and 
tactical  training  the  Army  dispenses  at  Its 
schools  and  training  centers;  but  that  Is  not 
enough  to  make  you  leaders.  You  must 
know  how  to  lead  imlts  In  battle.  When  I 
•ay  units,  I  Include  all  organisations  from 
company  to  Army,  for  the  higher  commands 
are  open  to  you  in  proportion  to  your  demon- 
strated capacity  for  combat  leadership. 

I  knew  personally  most  of  the  oflloers  of 
the  high  command  In  the  First  World  War 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  many  of  them  In 
this  one.  The  condtisions  I  draw  are  from 
observation  of  them  as  leaders  and  from  my 
own  personal  experience  m  both  world  wars. 

LBAOCaSHIP   D^riNEO 

Although  many  deflniUons  of  a  leader  have 
been  given,  they  are  for  the  moat  part  vague 
and  uncerum,  usually  leaving  an  audience 
m  complete  oonfuaion  as  to  what  the  speaker 
intended  to  convey — a  confusion  no  greater 
than  the  uncertainty  of  the  speaker  as  to 
what  the  subject  comprisee.  One  reason  for 
that  state  of  mind  common  to  both  speaker 
and  audience  la  that  he  and  each  of  his  lis- 
teners have  their  own  Ideal  of  what  a  leader 
should  be;  another  reason  U  tbe  tendency 
of  the  speaker  to  buUd  his  definition  on 
Jargon  gleaned  from  garrison  routine  and 
peacetime  directives  not  applicable  to  war. 
I  believe  that  the  ideal  leader  in  war  is  the 
man  who  gains  and  holds  the  confidence  of 
his  subordinates  and  keeps  the  faith  with 
his  superiors. 


If  I  should  gtva  you  nothing  more  tban  a 
general  deAnltlan  at  Isadenhtp.  then  my  talk 
would  not  be  worth  while.  Victory  Is  our 
objective  in  this  war,  so  I  shall  try  to  show 
you  that  we  shall  gain  victory  when  we.  as 
leaders  dealing  with  our  subordinates  and 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  ovir  supalcra.  H>Pl7 
to  the  task  of  attaining  the  objective  or- 
dinary, everyday,  common-sense  business 
principles  tempered  with  those  mutual  cour- 
tesies and  s]rmf>athetic  considerations  we  ex- 
tend to  each  other  in  our  homes  and  In  our 
daily  work. 

A  BKltOCaATIC  CinZXNS'   ARMT 

A  recent  War  Department  pamphlet  de- 
clares in  effect  that  we  are  a  democratic 
Army.  That  conclusion  Is  probably  based  on 
the  well-known  fact  that  over  97  percent  of 
our  Army — officers  and  men — have  come  from 
dvil  life.  They  have  been  told  from  Infancy 
ttiat  war  Is  a  sorry  buslneaa  to  be  avoided  at 
all  ooets,  and  that  war  Is  not  to  be  engaged 
In  by  our  democratic  Government  unless 
the  provocation  requires  the  defense  of  our 
country  against  an  aggressor  who,  like  Japan, 
forced  war  upon  us  by  its  foul  and  deceitful 
attacks  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines. 
The  War  Department  haa  wisely  establlahed 
services  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  this 
overwhelming  group  In  our  Army  indoctrina- 
tion In  the  ways  of  a  soldier  and  in  the  process 
to  show  him  the  reasons  for  which  we  fight 
and  the  objectives  sought  In  victory. 

WHT  ws  nCRT 

I  believe  that  most  of  you  will  go  along 
with  me  in  feeling  that  all  of  the  ptvposea 
for  which  we  are  fighting  this  war  and  the 
objectives  to  be  gained,  when  we  have  won  It. 
have  been  summed  up  by  our  Commander  In 
Chief  in  bis  war-progress  report  to  Con- 
gress of  Septonber  17.  104S.  In  which  he 
said :  "But  there  Is  one  thing  I  want  to  make 
perfectly  clear:  When  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 
go  out,  the  Prussian  military  clique  must 
go  with  them.  The  war-breeding  ganga  of 
militarists  must  be  routed  out  of  Germany — 
and  out  of  Japan — If  we  are  to  have  a  real 
assurance  of  future  peace." 

That  is  an  eaally  understandable  and  def- 
inite policy  for  which  we  fight  this  war.  It 
is  acceptable  to  the  97  percent  dtiaen  com- 
ponent of  the  Army  who  feel  that  they  are 
In  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  It  to 
an  early  conclusion  so  that  they  may  return 
to  their  homes  and  civilian  pursulta. 

Most  of  us  have  no  ambition  whatever  for 
a  career  as  a  professional  soldier.  A  speedy 
victory  and  an  early  return  home  are  the 
uppermost  thoughta  in  the  minds  of  us  all. 
We  have  little  present  Interest  in  plans  for 
after-war  effort,  or  In  the  kind  of  military 
establishment  we  will  then  maintain.  We 
are  willing  to  leave  those  things  to  otir  Ctov- 
ernment.  In  which  we  will  have  our  ahare 
when  the  war  Is  over. 

If,  after  bearing  that  declaration  of  policy 
by  the  Preaident,  there  are  still  some  of 
us  who  are  unconvinced  of  the  Intention 
and  purpose  of  our  military  leaders,  now  and 
hereafter.  In  gaining  the  objectives  to  be 
secured  by  victory,  then  thoae  of  us  who. 
are  still  in  doubt  should  remember  that  the 
President's  statement  of  principles  for  which 
we  are  fighting  the  war  is  in  accord  with 
our  long -cherished  theory  of  democratic 
government  which  we.  the  people,  will  be 
likely  to  continue  to  practice. 

I.ZAOB8KIP  Alto  taaciFinn  sihohtuous 
That  great  groiq)  of  civilians  in  our  army 
realizes  that  the  hard  circumstancea  of 
battle  require  certain  disciplinary  measures 
between  men  and  officers,  reflected  in  mili- 
tary courtesies  and  respect  they  tender  each 
other.  Discipline  of  your  subordinates  will 
be  easy  and  the  distinctions  between  higher 
and  lower  ranks  will  be  accepted  with  en- 
thusiasm, if  all  of  us  will  remember  to  apply 
It  in  accord  with  an  order  of  Gen.  George 


WUtilngton  lamed  Is  July  ITTS  and  a  i 
■oade  lOS  yeara  later  by  Ma).  Oen. 
IC  SdMilleld,  then  supertntandsnt  of  tbm 
Military  Academy,  to  the  cadets  of  tM* 
school.  Tbsy  ssUbllshsd  a  principle  long 
adhered  to  In  the  Army  that  dlsciplins  U 
to  be  administered  without  strong  lang«ca 
or  harsh  action. 

ontiBAL  OBBSB  asoD  ST  sBf.  •aoaoB 
wasHDsaniM  w  anw  xoax,  jolt  it7s 
"The  fennml  Is  sorry  to  be  Informed  that 
the  foolish  and  wicked  praetlos  of  pro<an« 
cxuslng  and  swearing,  a  vlot  bsretofors  llttls 
known  tu  an  American  Army,  is  growing 
Into  fashion.  He  hopea  the  oOeera  will,  by 
example  as  well  as  Influence,  endeavor  to 
check  It,  and  that  both  they  and  ths 
will  refiect.  that  we  can  have  little 
of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms.  If 
we  Insult  It  by  our  Impiety  and  folly.  Added 
to  this,  it  Is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  with- 
out any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  aensa 
and  character  detesta  and  despises  It. 

G.  WanaHaToit.** 


AM   ADDBBaS  TO  WaST  KttMT  CABRS  ON   AUOUST 
11,   ISTt.  ST  MAJ.  OBW.  JOHH  U.  SCBOrXBLBb 

sunaanxMSBMT  or  caobts 
"The  discipline  which  makes  the  soldiers 
at  a  free  oountiy  reliable  in  battle  Is  not  to 
be  gained  by  harah  or  tyrannical  treatment. 
"On  the  contrary,  such  treatment  U  fat 
more  likely  to  destroy  than  to  make  an  army. 
It  U  possible  to  Impart  instruction  and 
give  commands  In  such  manner  and  In  audi 
tons  at  voles  as  to  lnq)lre  In  the  soldier  no 
feeling  of  reeentOMiit  but  an  Intansa  tfaali* 
to  obey,  while  tbe  oppoiito  taamBm  aad  toaa 
at  voice  cannot  fall  to  sadts  strong  rssent* 
ment  and  a  desire  to  disobey. 

"Tbe  one  mode  or  the  other  of  dealing 
with  subordinates  springs  from  a  corre- 
sponding feeling  In  tbe  breast  of  the  com- 
mando'. 

"He  who  feels  the  respect  which  Is  doe  to 
others  cannot  fall  to  Inspire  In  them  regard 
for  hlmaelf.  while  he  who  feels,  and  henoa 
manifests,  disrespect  toward  others,  eepedally 
his  infertan.  cannot  fall  to  Inspire  hatred 
against  himself.** 

ravoarnsM  uiusk—d 
When  we  exercise  the  powera  and  privBagM 
given  us  as  officers  in  this  democratic  army 
of  ours,  we  must  remember  that  our  sub- 
ordlnatea  have  come  to  us  schooled  in  the 
system  applied  in  civil  life  of  chooalng  our 
own  leaders.  In  the  Army,  they  are  chosen 
for  us  through  a  system  over  which  we  have 
no  control.  Our  subordinates  are  bound  to 
feel  that  many  mistakes  have  been  made  In 
officers  assigned  to  command  them,  probably 
more  even  than  they  would  have  made,  if 
they  had  choaen  them.  If  oOoers  without 
the  qualities  of  leadership  happen  to  be 
assigned  to  a  unit  which  you  command,  a 
true  Index  of  your  character  as  a  leader  will 
be  evidenced  by  your  ruthless  relief  of  them. 
In  fairness  to  your  subordinates,  you  muat 
apply  that  rutblaasness  in  the  relief  of  ofll- 
oers who  do  not  exhibit  the  qualiUes  of  lead- 
ership, no  matter  what  their  scholastic  at- 
tainments are.  or  political,  mUltary.  or  busi- 
ngs ancestry  may  be.  This  means  that  all 
Inefflclents  among  us.  from  the  lowest  to  ths 
highest,  must  be  eliminated.  There  mxist  ba 
neither  group  nor  individual  favoritism. 

An  officer  should  deal  with  his  subordinates 
as  individuals.  Elimination  accomplished  by 
regulation  or  directive  based  upon  arbitrarily 
selected  facts  applicable  to  aome  membsfs  of 
a  given  group  will  shake  the  ooofldsoes  of 
remaining  members  of  that  group.  No  Amer- 
ican of&cer  can  be  made  to  believe  that,  be- 
cause be  la  a  mf™*^''  of  a  group  with  a  dif- 
ferent military  background  from  another 
group,  he  deteriorates  more  rapidly  than  f""  ^ 
of  the  other  group.  He  doea  see  ttet 
acUon  is  wholly  inconaUtent  wltli 
War  Department  poU^.  whlcli  pwpoaaa  to 
condition  the  thinking  of  car  aoMMB  to 
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raOlae  tlut  our  democratic  Army  Is  fighting 
Um  wv  to  dtfexid  our  institutions  agalnat 
tiM  •ncroMhaMttt*  of  otber  incomp«tll)l« 
It. 


nt  tEcvut  t  or  otm  iNSTmmoMS 

An  Ameriom  soldier  believes  that  he  la 
•ecure  In  tha  rl^lta  and  privileges  given  him 
bf  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  our 
eeontry.  He  has  been  taught  from  childhood 
that  he  can  rely  upon  their  protection  as  long 
M  he  conforms  to  the  esubllahed  order. 
That  Tlaw  has  not  bean  changed  by  bringing 
him  into  ths  Army.  Any  attempt  to  upset 
that  view  by  ragttlatlon  or  directive  weakens 
bla  confidence  in  his  leadara  and  makes  him 
quaatlon  whether  or  not  bt  and  his  fellows 
Will  svar  t«faln  the  rights  they  rellnquUhed 
in  traaattlon  from  civilian  to  soldier. 


TRX  JBtAS.  UffUJia — A  BATTLS  SOLOnCS 

cooakteratlons  apply  to  all  grades  of 
Um  Army  from  top  to  bottom.  They  are 
easily  applied  to  most  men  of  good  character 
•lid  reasonable  intelligence  who  have  become 
technically  perfect  In  their  arm.  Such  men 
will  make  good  battle  leaders.  No  other 
leadership  la  of  value  in  war.  The  finest  in- 
strtKtor.  the  most  entertaining  speaker  may 
be  the  poorest  battle  leader.  In  this  regard 
we  have  probably  overdone  the  schools  at  the 
expense  of  field  training  or  actvial  assignment 
to  combat  Moea. 

There  has  been  too  much  repetition  of 
courses  which  tend  only  to  a  general  educa- 
tion. It  is  gratifying  to  read  that  MaJ.  Oen. 
James  A.  Ulio.  The  Adjuunt  Ueneral.  in  an 
article  published  in  the  American  magazine 
of  April  1944,  says,  'Too  much  theoretical 
education  may  rob  a  man  of  hla  qualities 
ct  leadenhlp." 

IWIUSMIIII     AirOUUTIVS — NOr   N1CATTVX 

Tour  men  will  not  Judge  you  after  you 
reach  the  battle  line  by  what  you  have  said 
or  even  done  In  peacetime  routine.  They 
will  peg  you  by  what  you  do  in  combat. 
Negative  effort  Is  worthless.  Every  act  must 
be  afllrmative. 

Tliere  are  a  few  "don'ts"  that  may  be  neces- 
sary during  the  training  period  as  a  part  of 
farriaon  routine,  but  none  of  them  will  be 
ussd  by  the  successful  battle  leader. 

Z  shall  divide  leadership  Into  two  parts — 
the  training  and  battle  stages.  In  the  train- 
Ing  period  the  only  negative  plan  I  offer  you 
Is.  "Don't  use  the  accepted  'donts.* "  I  have 
already  said  that  there  are  no  "don'ts" 
uaable  In  battle.  Tou  cannot,  by  application 
to  the  citizen  soldier  of  the  usual  standards 
of  peacetime  garrison  routine,  convince  him 
of  your  abUity  to  lead  htm  la  tiattle. 

rtaas  ovxBcoMS 

Our  Commander  in  Chief  has  said  that 
"We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear."  If  that 
be  true,  as  we  all  know  it  is,  then  it  is  evident 
that  in  battle  the  fighting  qualities  of  your 
men  will  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  fears 
you  have  removed  from  them  during  train- 
ing. Technical  and  Uctlcal  employment  In 
tnUntng  la  simple.  The  real  fighting  spirit 
of  your  unit  will  be  dependent  upon  ycur 
•rample  in  battle.  Tou  will  have  under 
yov.  as  we  have  already  said,  soldiers  who  are 
made  up  almost  entirely  from  civilians.  It  is 
they  that  you  must  understand,  if  you  would 
succeed.  The  group  Is  sensitive:  It  realizes 
Its  Importance:  it  must  be  made  happy  in  its 
work  by  continual  encouragement  to  acquire 
a  combat  excellence  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy. 

Bducation  in  the  duties  of  a  combat  soldier 
Is  the  best  way  to  train  a  fighter.  Ouard- 
bowe  discipline  so  often  resorted  to  should 
nswr  bt  used  for  mischievous  or  minor  in- 
fract ioiu  of  duty.  There  are  some  incorrlgl- 
bles,  of  ccxirse.  but  they  wUI  be  so  rare  in  the 
unit  of  a  competent  commander  that  their 
number  wUl  be  insignificant.  The  use  of 
guartUiouae  discipline  engeadera  fear  of  pun- 


ishment in  the  hei  rts 
patible  with  the  fighting 
victory  depends. 
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CO  OAT  TKAIWINO 
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KNO^    TOna    MKIf 
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TOUI  BXSPONSnnJTT 

We,  as  leaders  of  the  Army,  should  know 
what  weapons  are  required  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  accomplish  our  missions.  We 
should  Insist  that  we  get  them.  It  is  better 
to  be  relieved  for  Insistence  on  armament 
that  will  protect  your  men  than  to  be  for- 
ever disgraced  In  your  own  mind  for  having 
loet  yoitr  unit  becauae  of  the  lack  of  proper 
protection  that  would  have  been  gained  from 
training  and  arming  your  men  with  effective 
weapons.  You  are  advised  to  Insist  upon 
sucli  armament  and  training,  because  if  you 
do  you  are  likely  to  get  what  you  need.  Those 
who  do  so  Insist  are  the  leaders  who,  as 
commanders  of  victorious  units,  will  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

You  are  advised  to  be  always  on  the  alert 
for  new  weapons  and  diligent  in  the  search 
for  ways  of  improving  your  battle  tactics  and 
technique.  They  are  undergoing  rapid  and 
continuous  changes.  The  principal  weapons 
of  today  will  probably  be  obsolete  within  a 
year.  Superior  ability  to  destroy  the  e.^emy's 
armies  will  hasten  victory.  Your  contribu- 
tions to  better  and  quicker  meth-xls  of  the 
destriiction  of  the  enemy  will  bring  the  end 
of  the  war  nearer.  You  are  assured  that  the 
higher  command  will  give  effect  to  your  sug- 
gestions when  good  and  will  even  consider 
your  criticisms  when  constructive. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  seems  to  prove  that 
reliance  on  the  conventional  weapons  of  to- 
day may  result  in  the  stalemate  of  tomor- 
row. Victory  will  be  an  incident  to  superior- 
ity of  weapons  and  their  improved  tactical 
use.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  you  believe 
win  improve  the  fighting  qualities  of  your 
men,  but  fail  to  present  it  because  of  fear 
of  unfavorable  reactions  upran  you  or  your 
Army  career,  then  you  have  put  personal  am- 
bitions before  duty  and  you  lack  the  basic 
qualifications  of  a  leader.  Sacrifice  cf  every- 
thing personal  to  the  cause  as  reflected  in 
your  acts  for  the  good  of  your  subordinates 
is  the  true  index  of  a  battle  leader.   « 

FEAR    or   REVXKSE8  DISPELLKD 

There  have  been  reverses  in  this  war  and 
there  probably  will  be  many  more  and  some 
disasters  before  victory  is  won;  but  if  you 
have  a  true  conception  of  your  duties  as  a 
leader  and  your  men  have  confidence  In  you, 
such  thinga  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  your  subordinates.  If  they 
believe  that  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  are 
certain  that  their  weapons  are  superior  or 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  yours  will  be  the 
unit  which  will  succeed  when  it  faces  the 
enemy. 

WEAKNESSES  SEMOVEO 

Lieutenant  General  Somervell  says  In  his 
latest  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
Information  from  the  various  battle  fronts 
Indicated:  "A  major  weakness  of  supply 
troops  was  their  defense  against  low-fiying 
aircraft."  You  who  are  commanders  of  sup- 
ply troops  will  have  to  correct  that  weakness 
in  your  imlts  or  they  will  be  destroyed. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  success  in  battle 
of  a  unit  so  long  as  It  has  a  major  weakness. 


STKONG  LKAOI 

No  officer,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
can  twlance  the  equation  of  leaderahip  un- 
leas  he  fits  the  definition  of  a  leader,  which 
means  the  man  out  in  front — a  person  to 
follow.  He  cannot  succeed  as  a  dispatcher. 
The  right  and  power  to  lead  comea  from 
within  the  soul  of  an  officer.  If  an  officer 
feels  that  he  is  too  old  or  that  he  is  inca- 
pacitated physically  or  nervously  for  the 
position  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  then  he 
should  be  taken  at  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self, no  matter  what  his  rank,  and  retired 
from  participation  both  in  training  and  in 
battle. 

Confessed  weaknesses  in  a  commander  are 
both  contagious  and  infectioios.  If  a  unit 
becomes  contaminated  with  the  Influence  of 
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a  weak  leader,  its  battle  efficiency  Is  gone. 
Confidence  of  the  men  In  the  physical 
strength  and  mental  willingness  of  their 
commanders  to  go  along  with  them  In  bat- 
tle is  the  foundation  upon  vrhich  a  fighting 
•rmy  is  built^  That  confidence  will  go  to  the 
oSoer  who  U  out  In  front  where  his  troops 
e«n  see  him.  The  example  in  battle  set  by  a 
commander  Is  the  test  of  his  ability  to  lead. 

AMsmoNS  SAcaincio  to  t8>  causc 
There  is  one  "don't"  that  I  wlah  to  am- 
phaslae.  It  Is  not  for  application  to  your 
subotdlnates.  but  for  you  alone,  and  it  must 
from  the  heart  of  every  leader,  if  be 
I  hold  the  confidence  of  his  men  and  tbe 
<*  of  his  superiors.  Never  allow  your 
hope  of  personal  aafety  or  your  ambition  for 
advancement  to  influence  any  act  of  yotirs, 
«vaB  though  you  are  able  to  conceal  such 
taae  sentiment  from  your  subordinates. 
Once  you  contract  "promotion  itch"  and  tx- 
eome  T/O  conscious,  you  have  already  put 
peraonal  advancement  ahead  of  duty  to  your 
men  upon  whom  you  could  call  to  make  the 
supreme  Eacrlfloe  that  you  might  realize  your 
ambitlona.  Your  men  must  know  that  you 
will  be  the  first  to  anume  the  risks  you  order 
them  to  take.  The  sBcrlflcee  you  must  make 
In  batUe  cannot  be  gaged  by  thoee  of 
another  leader,  in  a  corresponding  command 
on  a  mlssioa  similar  to  your  own.  Is  willing 
to  accept.  Carry  with  you  In  battle  the  wonls 
of  General  Lee:  "In  war  there  can  be  no 
equality  of  sacrifice." 


Tkc  Ofice  ttf  Price  Admhiistration 
Covpcntinc  WHk  Fansera 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
lnseirtir«  herewith  the  text  of  the  i-adio 
talk  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  O.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator, and  Mr.  Howard  H.  Wil- 
liamfion,  O.  P.  A.  farm  adviser,  which 
was  delivered  recently: 

Hello,  everybody;  for  some  time  I've  been 
anxious  to  talk  to  you  about  the  relation- 
ship between  our  farmers  and  O.  P.  A.  price 
controls.  Right  noWB  a  good  time  to  do  It, 
be<;pnMe  Howard  Wlllianuon,  our  O.  P.  A. 
tntn  adTtoer.  is  Just  back  from  a  trip  all 
across  the  country  talking  to  farmers  about 
their  problems. 

Howard  Is  here  on  the  program  with  me 
right  now  and  In  a  few  minutes  I  will  ask 
him  some  questions. 

But  first  of  all  Td  like  to  remind  all  of 
you  that  the  problems  which  our  farmera 
have  faced  in  the  past  belong  to  all  of  us. 
•nie  economic  distress  which  so  many  of  our 
farmers  faced  after  the  last  war  simply  must 
not  be  repeated.  Our  country  can  never  be 
wholly  prosperous  and  economically  secure 
after  the  war  unless  all  of  us  are  secure — 
our  farmers  as  well  as  our  businessmen  and 
city  workers. 

Our  farmers  have  always  worked  hard  to 
provide  u»  with  our  food.  Tbey  deserve  a 
good  price  for  their  efforts— not  only  now 
under  war  conditions,  but  permanently— as 
an  essential  part  of  our  peacetime  economy. 

TMtay,  under  our  O.  P.  A.  price  controls^  our 
American  farmers  are  breaking  all  records  for 
food  production.  And  today,  xmder  O.  P.  A. 
price  controls,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
telh  me  that  the  average  farm  income,  after 


all  expenses.  Is  also  at  an  all-time  high — 
about  t82  percent  over  the  1935-39  aver«(e. 
Remember,  please.  I  didnt  say  all  farmers.  I 
said  tbe  average  farmer,  lumping  together  tmr 
hog  growers,  cattle  raisers,  poultry  growera. 
Qorn,  wheat,  eotton,  and  vegetable  farmers. 
Some  farmers  are,  of  course,  doing  less  well 
than  ttie  average. 

Our  farmers  have  a  very  definite  stake  tn 
effective  price  control  as  a  protection  of  the 
balance  t)etween  what  they  get  for  their  crops 
and  what  they  have  to  pay  out. 

They  have  an  equally  great  stake  In  O.  P.  A. 
prlee  controls  as  a  protection  against  the 
same  cruel  coUapee  of  their  farm  prices  which 
followed  the  last  wsr.  Por  the  dangers  of 
deflation  after  the  war  are  Juat  as  great  as 
the  dangers  of  Inflation  during  the  war. 

The  collapse  in  prices  after  World  War  No.  1 
hit  our  American  farmers  harder  than  any 
other  group.  The  depression,  which  for  the 
rest  of  us,  lasted  a  or  3  years,  lasted  20  long 
years  for  our  farmers.  It  Is  our  Job  in  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  help  prevent  any  repetitl<m  of  that 
af  3r  this  war.  And  we  at  O.  P.  A.  sincerely 
view  our  present  price  controls — and  our  sub- 
sidies— as  the  surest  possible  safeguard 
against  such  a  post-war  farm  collapse. 

Now.  some  farmers  have  been  critical  of 
O.  P.  A.  Sane  of  this  criticism-has  been  our 
own  fault. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  working  close- 
ly with  every  kind  at  business  through  over 
SCO  industry  advisory  committees.  But  when 
I  came  to  the  O.  P.  A.  in  Washington  last 
summer,  we  had  no  such  give-and-take  rela- 
tionship with  farmers  on  price  regulaUons 
affecting  them. 

To  correct  this — to  develop  a  closer  under- 
standing between  the  O.  P.  A.  and  all  kinds 
of  farmers  In  all  parts  of  the  country— I  called 
In  Howard  H.  Williamson,  from  Texaa.  laat 
November,  and  appointed  him  as  my  farm 
adviser.  Howard  had  been  director  of  exten- 
sion aervioes  for  the  Texas  A.  and  U.  CoUcge. 
He  had  done  this  extension  work  ever  since 
he  was  graduated  from  there  31  years  ago— 
in  addition  to  running  his  own  farm. 

We  had  many  long  talks  together,  and 
Howard  agreed  with  me  that  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  the  farmers  and  the 
O  P.  A.  closer  together.  His  idea  was  to 
bring  this  about  through  farm  advisory  com- 
mittees working  doeely  with  cur  various 
O  P.  A.  district  offices.  I  agreed,  and  for  the 
pest  several  weeks  Howard  has  been  on  a 
trip  through  the  country  helping  tc  get  these 
committees  organized  and  our  plan  under 
way.    He  got  back  to  Waahlngton  only  3  days 

He's  here  with  me  now  to  give  a  report  on 
how  the  plan  Is  wortdng  out  and  what  the 
farmers  think  of  It. 

Pirst.  Howard,  I  think  It's  Important  «iat 
people  know  you're  a  real  farmer  and  not  Just 
somebody  with  a  lot  of  theories  about  farm- 
ing In  general.  Tell  us  about  that  farm  of 
yours  down  In  Terns. 

Mr.  WnxiAMBON.  Well,  If  farming  makes  a 
farmer,  1  am  one.  I  started  out  rather  young, 
traveling  south  down  cotton  rows  with  my 
hands  wrapped  around  the  north  end  of  a 
hoe  handle.  At  present,  I  operate  on  a  few 
hundred  acres  on  Bedlas  Creek  In  Orlraes 
County,  Tex— principally  livestock  farming 
and  some  feed  growing.  My  httle  bunch  of 
livestock  consists  of  whltefaoe  cattle.  Angora 
goats,  sheep,  and  this  pa-st  year,  some  hogs. 
In  the  past  I  have  engaged  In  cotton  growing 
and  have  had  some  little  experience  in  poul- 
try and  dairy  business.  I  am  what  would  be 
classed  tn  my  section  as  a  small  fsrmer  but 
you  dont  have  to  be  a  very  big  farmer  to 
know  what  farm  problems  are.  espeetally  dg- 
Ing  the  war  period  when  there  are  shortages 
of  farm  labor,  farm  machinery,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  regulations  which,  of  course,  can't 
iw  avoided  tn  times  like  the  present. 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Tell  me,  how  did  you  get  along 
with  your  farm  operatloos  last  year? 


Mr.  WnxuMSOir.  Pretty  well,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  my  venture  Into  the  hog  business. 
That  was  my  IMS  mistake.  I  got  caupht  like 
hundreds  of  others — more  hogs  than  fee<l. 
My  feed  gave  out  and  my  acorns  wash'^d  away. 
I  am  now  trying  to  get  my  hogs  finished  with 
high-priced  gram  so  as  to  get  the  floor  prlee. 
I  am  not  sure  I  wUl  make  It,  bat  I  will  eon- 
fcss  It  was  my  own  Mea  in  the  first  pises. 
I  imderstand  judge  Marvin  Jones,  ^ood  Ad* 
ministrator  is  recommending  some  KdtMtlen 
in  the  1944  pig  crop.  I  think,  for  one,  I  wfU 
give  him  my  full  cooperation  unless  X  can 
prodtiee  more  feed  than  I  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Bowus.  Tou  have  Just  msde  a  trip 
through  the  country,  talking  to  farmers  and 
farm  leaders  first-hand.  What  territory  did 
you  cover,  Hovk'ard? 

Mr.  WnxiAMSow.  I  attended  a  Si&te-wlde 
meeting  of  farmers  in  Rhode  Island  and  con- 
ferences in  the  Southwest.  Middle  West,  and 
the  Pacific  coast.  At  Dallas.  I  attended  a  six- 
State  conference  of  leading  farmers,  rspre* 
sentatives  of  farm  organ Ications,  and  pttasrs 
Interested  tn  agriculture.  This  conference 
was  celled  -and  conducted  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  Mr.  MaxwaU  McCulloagh.  reglanal  ad- 
ministrator, region  V.  It  was  a  vsry  fins  eon« 
ferenoe. 

Mr.  BowuB.  Wbat  are  sonse  4tf  the  things 
you  found  farmcn  and  faros  leadsrs  thinking 
about? 

Mr.  WnxxAMsoif.  Well,  as  you  know.  Mr. 
Bowles,  farmers  never  hesitate  to  give  a^Ma- 
alon  to  their  thinking.  They  are  oowtaotM 
but  frank.  I  did  not  keep  a  pencilled  memo- 
landum  of  comments,  but  I  can  give  yon  a 
general  interpretation  of  some  of  their  think- 
ing as  I  understood  them  PIrst  at  all.  they 
want  price  stabilisation  and  ratknUiig  to  sxk- 
reed  and  they  want  to  help  all  they  can. 
They  dont  like  regulaUona  any  better  than 
anyone  else,  neither  do  they  like  war  and  the 
many  otber  things  we  have  to  do  in  war 
periods.  Their  attitude  m  general  is  that  we 
have  a  tough  war  to  win  and  It  Is  going  to 
take  saertUce  and  hard  fighting.  Thtj  want 
to  get  on  with  the  jpb  and  do  what  Is  neces- 
sary but  not  wear  themselves  down  doing 
unoooessary  things. 

Mr.  BowLB.  What  sbout  sini<n»  tniiiT  Do 
they  have  any  for  O.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  WnxuMSOH.  Tee:  the  group  of  fanners 
and  farm  leaders  from  the  six  States  that  net 
in  Dallaa  reeomnMnded  to  the  U  district 
O.  P.  A.  directors  that  they  arrange  for  a 
conference  of  farmers  and  farm  leaders  In 
their  reapective  disUlcts  and  give  considera- 
tion  to  the  creattoo  of  a  district  agricultural 
advisory  committee.  This  committee  would 
work  with  the  district  O.  P.  A.  director  on 
general  farm  problems  affected  by  O.  P.  A. 
Buch  committees  have  already  been  created 
in  several  of  the  O.  P  A.  dlstrlcu  In  various 
otber  sections  of  the  country. 

Mr.  BowLBS.  Did  they  have  any  suggestions 
for  immediate  cooeideratlon? 

Mr.  WnjjaaaoN.  Not  In  a  formal  way.  but 
they  certainly  hinted  at  aevcral.  One  was 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
eliminate  unmcesssry  dela>^  in  gettUig  out 
rules  and  regulattoos  and  that  they  be  well 
In  advance  of  the  aeason's  needs.  Of  course, 
they  understand  It  takes  some  time  to  go 
through  with  procedures  in  gening  rules  and 
regulations  prepared  and  released  but  tbey 
want  us  to  make  It  as  speedy  as  puslbie. 
Another  thing  about  which  they  were  very 
polite  was  in  the  suggestion  that,  tn  the 
l»^9paratlon  oC  rsgidattons,  etc .  they  be  put 
tn  such  laa^aaic*  er  at  least  explained  In  a 
way  that  people  other  than  lawyers  can  un- 
derstand tfaem.  They  appreciate  the  fact 
that  rules  and  Tt^pilatlons  must  stand  up 
tnm  a  lefal  point  of  vlaw  bat  tt  helps  when 
the  lafBen  can  uiiilsialanil  tbmm  and  their 
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tojrloe  oeiUnii.  and  reculatloni  dealing  with 
-^[v  or  prooMMd  tmrm  producU. 

Mr.  BowLBS.  Tbcy  are  abaoluUly  correct  on 
all  count*.  Tou  know — and  we  want  larm 
paoyte  to  know — that  we  are  atrlving  to  do 
cvarytbtng  poaalble  to  prevent  delays  and 
keep  programs  and  regulations  simplified. 
Alao.  It  Is  O.  P.  A.'s  policy  to  have  producer 
reprtsenta tires  oo  all  Industry  councils  in 
wMeta  farm  prodticts  are  Involved.  But  now— 
hem  do  the  farmers  feel  about  price  con< 
trol.  Howard? 

Mr.  WuxiAMaoir.  Well.  I  tblnk  the  experi- 
ence of  one  farmer  out  West  pretty  well 
answers  that  question.  Mr.  Bowles.  He  has 
about  3.000  steers,  which  means  he  uses 
aevaral  hundred  buahcla  ot  com  a  day  to  feed 


A  while  back  the  rumor  got  started  that 
the  celling  on  com  was  going  up  10  cents — 
ao  right  aw«y  the  flow  of  corn  stopped  right 
in  Its  tracks  In  the  hope  of  the  higher  price 
tor  it.  And  meantime,  this  fellow's  steers 
went  into  a  tallspln.  That  was  only  a  rumor. 
mind  you.  ao  you  can  imagine  what  would 
happen  if  there  was  an  ofSclal  report  that 
prte*  ceilings  would  go  off  everything  to- 
morrow. As  that  Missouri  farmer  put  It  to 
SM  tlM  other  day.  "We  farmers  not  only  want 
prlceii  fixed:  we  want  prices  to  stay  fixed  so 
we  can  know  where  we  stand." 

That  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  of 
the  farmers  I  have  been  talking  with  on  this 
trip.  They  want  price  control  and  they  want 
to  help  all  they  can  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  BowLas.  Our  farm  problem  as  we  look 
•bead  is  to  bold  good  prices  for  farmers  after 
the  war.  And  to  insure  that  we  mustn't  let 
our  price  levels  go  any  higher  now  or  we  11  get 
in  trouble  latar.  Unless  we  hold  the  general 
level  of  prices  where  they  are  we'll  have  to 
face  another  farm  depression. 

Mr.  WiLLtAitaoM.  Moat  people  who  were  In 
the  farming  gam*  36  years  ago  remember  the 
aeriousneaa  (tf  that  post-war  depression.  And 
today  farmers  well  imderstand  that  in  gen- 
eral agriculture  U  In  a  relatively  better  po- 
sition than  it  has  been  in  the  past  century 
and  they  are.  of  course. interested  in  its  stay- 
ing that  way. 

Mr.  Bowtxa.  Keeping  It  that  way  Is  one  Im- 
portant objective  of  the  price  stabilization 
program  today.  That  ts  why  we  at  O.  P.  A. 
•re  anxknia  to  work  as  cloaely  as  possible 
with  farmers. 

How  many  farm  committees  have  you  got 
organized  so  far? 

Mr.  WnxiAxaoK.  I  am  not  planning  to  per- 
aonally  organize  any.  Washington  is  too  far 
from  farm  people.  However,  I  am  sugfMttng. 
with  a  little  urge  to  It.  that  tho  olffbt 
regional  O.  P.  A.  administrators  promote 
through  their  district  O.  P.  A.  administra- 
tive set-up,  district  conferences  as  recom- 
mended by  the  farmers'  group  in  Dallas,  with 
the  view  of  creating,  where  needed,  a  district 
advlaory  committee.  The  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  and  the  district  O.  P.  A.  director  In 
district  know  the  beat  approach  and 
of  working  tOftther.  To  keep  our 
O.  P.  A.  programs  t<»«^d  to  the  problems  of 
tka  farm,  there  must  ba  good  understanding 
on  our  part  of  the  wartime  problems  farmers 
are  enoountarlng.  And  at  th«  same  time, 
farmers  need  to  know  some  of  the  problems 
that  you.  Mr.  Bowles,  and  your  O.  P.  A.  asso- 
ciates encounter  In  adminutering  such  a 
gigantic  program  of  price  stabilization  and 
rationing  for  180.000.000  jjeople. 

Mr.  Bowus.  Wall,  aa  I  told  you  last  fall. 
Howard,  we  want  and  need  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  and  counael  of  farm  people  on  those 
phases  of  our  O.  P.  A.  program  that  relate 
to  farming.  It  Is  extremely  important  that 
wa  sachaim  aiigiaBtKiiiB  and  ooimael  in  a 
vaU-ttaoUfht-OfUt  and  ortantaed  manner. 
ADd  I  believa  your  plan  for  local  farm  ad- 
▼taory  commlttaaa  throughout  the  country  Is 
tto  answar.  In  that  way.  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
fannaia  can  work  together  closely  and  con- 
BtanUy  aa  a  toam. 
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The  Job  of  controlling 
As  I  have  aald  before 
wholly  for  any  group  b; 
Waahlngton.     It  must 
In  all  communltlaa. 
standing  and  cooperatloi  i 
our   vital   fight   against 
now — and  the  deflation 
bly  follow  after  the  war. 

Thank  you.  Howard, 
and  obaervations.    And 
this  means  of  congratul4tlng 
lions  of  farm  men  and 
ycuth  of  America  on  tht 
tlon  Job  you  are  doing 
now  doing,  a  big  and  im^rtant 
many  handicaps.     O.  P. 
helpful  as  possible. 

And  now,  good-bye 
week. 
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Mr.   AUSTIN.    Mr 

unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
Walter    lippmann 
morning's  Washington 
the  necessity  for  a  national 
act. 

There  being  no  objfection 
was  ordered  to  be  priqted 
as  follows: 
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As  for  guessing  when 
and  when  the  war  will 
ounelves  whether  we  are 
Btsnda  laying  our  bets 
whistle  to  blow.    Genera: 
staff  will  decide  when 
American  civilian 
part  to  play  In  deciding 
end. 

In  its  fundamentals  th( 
Congress  and  the  people 
Elaenhower's  men   must 
with  the  forces  they  now 
they  are  great  forces 
quantity,  then  the  enen^ 
gain  by  taking  every  risk, 
at  every  pill  box  and 
the  coast  of  Europe  to 
knows  that  Elsenhower's 
and  no  bigger,  and  that 
else  behind  it.  the  enemy 
fight  on  and  to  make  us 
of  our  men  for  every  foot 

The  Germans  are 
nared.   but   they   still 
force,  however  formidable 
on  the  great  chance  that 
plan  goes  wrong  «c  shall 
to  deliver  the  knock-out 
has  gotten  out  of  a 
managing  to  hang  on 
out  because  the  other 
that  last  punch. 

This  la  the  tremendot^s 
Invasion  forces  face: 
aahore.  that  they  will 
and  then  lack  the 
to   victory.     If    that 
we  might  well  face  a 
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we  had  better  ask 
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I  nd  waiting  for  the 
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population  have  a  very  big 

when  the  war  will 
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question  is  whether 

take  the  view  that 

win.  lose,  or  draw 

have.    Undoubtedly 

If  they  are  a  fixed 

has  everything  to 

Ighting  to  the  death 

street  comer  from 

Berlin.     For   If   he 

force  is  Just  so  big 

there  Is  not  much 

has  every  reason  to 

pay  with  the  blood 

)f  the  soil  of  Europe. 

and  are  cor- 

hope.    A   fixed 

is  worth  resisting 

if  some  part  of  the 

lack  the  final  punch 

blow.    Many  a  man 

fight  by  Just 

not  to  get  knocked 

ellow  did  not  have 
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danger  which  the 

they  will  come 

In.  as  In  Italy, 

to  push  through 

happens  this  summer, 

bl  >ody  stalemate,  and 


the  need  to  try  It  all  over  again  next  season, 
and  with  every  plan  we  have  made  In  Europs 
and  In  the  Pacific  thrown  off  schedule. 

It  Is  imperative,  therefore,  that  once  the 
Invasion  is  launched  It  should  have  behind 
It  such  reserves  that  the  longer  the  enemy 
resists  the  greater  will  be  the  forces  that 
come  piling  up  against  him.  That  will  break 
him.  He  may  withstand  the  first  blow.  But 
If  the  second  is  harder,  not  softer  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  harder  than  the  second, 
he  will  have  nothing  left  to  fight  for.  The 
fury  of  the  attack  must  mount,  and  when 
it  Is  Indisputable  to  the  German  Army,  who 
will  know  all  the  essential  facts,  that  the 
attack.3  are  on  an  ascending  scale  of  violence 
and  power,  they  will  know  that  resistance  Is 
mere  suicide.  Whole  armies  and  nations  do 
not  commit  suicide. 

This  is  the  reason  why  our  responsllde  mili- 
tary leaders  are  asking  the  American  civilian 
population  to  back  them  up  with  a  national 
war  service  act.  There  Is  no  other  way  to 
tell  our  troops  and  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
enemy  that  when  the  Invasion  begins  it  can 
never  be  stopped.  We  are  simply  not  doing 
our  duty  If  we  leave  matters  where  they  now 
are,  saying  to  our  men  and  to  our  enemy 
that  we  shall  fight  It  out  with  limited  forces. 

It  is  as  clear  as  daylight  that  the  way  to 
shorten  the  war  decisively  and  conclusively  Is 
to  mobilize  the  civilian  population,  men  and 
women,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  In 
anyone's  mind  that  the  attack  has  behind 
It  waves  upon  waves  of  man  and  equipment. 
We  are  a  people  more  used  to  business  than 
to  war.  An  example  from  business  will  Illus- 
trate the  point:  There  is  a  run  on  a  bank, 
the  depositors  are  drawing  down  the  re- 
serves. How  do  you  stop  the  run?  By  feed- 
ing Into  the  bank  a  new  hundred  dollars  for 
every  hundred  dollars  the  depositors  draw 
out?  Not  at  all.  You  put  all  the  resources 
of  all  the  banks  behind  the  threatened  bank. 
The  moment  that  is  done  the  depositors  quit 
drawing  on  the  reaerves,  the  run  stops,  the 
panic  is  over.  The  fact  that  the  reaerves  are 
unlimited  means  that  they  do  not  have  to  ba 
drawn  upon. 

With  the  tremendotu  operations  that  are 
now  preparing  In  Europe  ar.d  also  In  the 
Pacific,  no  American  civilian  has  the  right 
to  say  to  our  military  leader  that  he  can 
have  the  IV-F's  but  that  Is  all.  The  clvlllana 
who  say  that — be  they  officials  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  the  American  PMleratlon 
of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations, or  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — are,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans,  In 
a  matter  of  supreme  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion, putting  their  personal  views  ahead  of 
the  Judgment  of  the  commanders  who  must 
conduct  the  battles.  Suppose  these  civilians 
who  know  little  of  war,  are  wrong.  Just 
think  what  we  shall  carry  with  us  upon  our 
consciences  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  If.  when 
we  were  called  upon  to  support  the  armies, 
we  refiued. 

No  man  will  ever  regret  that  in  this  fate- 
ful hour  he  did  too  much.  He  will  never  be 
forgiven  if  he  does  not  do  enough. 

The  President  Is  returning  soon.  His 
duty  is  manifest.  He  is  committed  to  a 
National  War  S3rvice  Act.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  commit- 
ment. In  his  message  of  last  January  he 
pledged  it  with  reaervations  and  qualifica- 
tions which  convinced  Congress  that  he  was 
not  serious  about  It.  His  Inaction  and  si- 
lence have  confirmed  that  conviction.  Yet 
he  is  President  and  he  Is  Commander  In 
Chief,  and  If  the  armed  forces  need  the 
backing  of  thia  act,  they  need  it  regardlesa 
of  the  tax  bill  or  any  of  his  other  qualifi- 
cations. We  can  muddle  through  on  the 
home  front  If  we  win  the  war  decisively  and 
promptly.  If  we  do  not  win  the  war.  the 
problem  of  the  home  front  will  b«  l'>"?^"*''t 
anyway. 
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The  Prealdent  cannot  wait  any  longer  to 
take  thla  matter  In  hand,  and  to  bring  It 
before  Congreaa  and  the  country,  not  as  his 
personal  view,  but  aa  a  denmnd,  backed  by 
tbs  evidence  and  convictions  of  our  mlllta-y 
Isadars.  If  our  people  really  see  that  this 
act  la  a  military  necessity,  they  will  not  fail. 

The  act  should  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books  at  onoe  to  put  an  end  to  the  shame 
that  only  men  who  are  caught  in  the  draft 
have  an  obligation  to  serve.  Who  aald  that 
only  young  men,  and  not  young  women,  only 
men  of  a  certain  kind  and  not  all  men  and 
women,  may  be  called  upon  when  the  Nation 
needs  them? 

Why.  for  example,  should  a  IV-P.  or  a  dis- 
charged aoldier  who  may  be  physically  far 
leas  fit  than  a  healthy  woman  without  family 
carea,  or  a  middle-aged  man  who  can  do  a 
dayli  work,  be  singled  out  and  told  he  has  a 
special  obligation  to  his  country? 

More  is  needed  from  the  President  than  a 
resolute  and  explicit  call  for  enactment  of 
this  law.  Congress  and  the  country  would 
take  a  quite  different  view  of  the  matter  If 
the  President  acted  to  convince  them  that 
he  meant  to  have  the  larr  seriously  and  com- 
petently administered.  Pcur  they  are  sick  at 
heart  over  the  manpower  muddle. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  public  confi- 
dence In  those  who  ought  to  administer  this 
law.  It  Is  a  task  for  the  Director  of  Man- 
power and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  There  is 
not  sufficient  confidence  In  Mr.  McNutt's 
lucidity  of  mind  or  In  hla  political  courage. 
As  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Miss  Perkins 
holds  the  office,  but  for  handling  the  essen- 
tial problems  of  labor  in  wartime,  she  is — and 
the  President  knows  this  well  because  his 
actions  prove  It — unemployable. 

He  must  find  someone  else  to  administer 
this  act.  When  he  does  he  will  be  well  on 
bis  way  to  getting  the  act. 


Facts  About  the  Author  of  Under  Cover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOKTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  ApHl  12),  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Uncover- 
ing Under  Cover:  The  Real  Pacta  About 
the  Smear  Book's  Odd  Author"  written 
by  John  T.  Plynn  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  April  23, 
1944.  As  everyone  knows.  John  T.  Plynn 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  publicists  of 
this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Uncovouno  Ukdes  Covbb — ^Ths  Bbai.  Facts 

Asotrr  tkx  Smkab  Book's  Odd  Authob — 

Right  Name  amo  Pack  Aax  Exposkd 

(By  John  T.  Plynn) 

Who  Is  the  author  of  tliat  now  well-known 
smear  book.  Under  Cover? 

And,  having  been  told  on  the  fly-leaf  that 
It  U  John  Boy  Carlson,  tha  next  question  is — 
who  Is  John  Boy  Carlson? 

Who  Is  he  and  where  did  the  smear  bund 
sponsors  of  thU  book  dig  him  up?      • 

Well,  of  cotirse,  his  name  Is  not  John  Boy 
Carlson.  That  Is  just  a  pen  name,  he  ex- 
plains. 


After  all.  Samuel  Clemens  had  a  pen  name, 
he  tella  ua — Mark  Twain. 

But  thla  chap  has  had  asveral  pen  namea. 
He  has  written  In  one  magaiiw  aa  Thomas 
L.  Decker,  In  another  aa  Oeorge  Paige,  In  an- 
other as  John  Roy  Carlson.  Why  all  the 
mystery? 

Then  besides  that  he  has  operated  as  a 
•25-a-week  Informer  for  the  Government  and 
as  a  |40-a-week  agent  for  the  smear  bund 
under  the  name  of  PagnaneUl.  But  what  la 
his  real  name?    And  who  Is  he? 

Why  Is  he  the  way  he  Is?  Someone  asked 
him  In  a  Detroit  lecture  if  his  real  name  was 
John  Roy  Carlson.  He  fiared  up.  Tor  ths 
love  of  Pete,"  he  cried  out  in  a  burst  of  im- 
patient candor,  "ask  something  constructive. 
Of  cotirse,  my  name  is  not  Carlson.  My  real 
name  is  Arthur  A.  Derounlan." 

BUT  THAT'S  NOT  HIS  SSAL  If  AKB  ErTUZB 

But  that  la  not  his  real  name  either.  So 
what  la  It?    And  why  does  he  hide  it? 

Well,  here  ts  his  real  name:  Avedls  Boghos 
Dnounlan . 

He  is  an  Armenian  Immigrant  and.  up  to 
the  time  he  got  a  Job  as  a  stool  pigeon  and 
informer  for  the  smear  bund,  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  and  earned  his  living  working  for 
a  small  Armenian  weekly  and  taking  a  very 
active  part  In  the  Iccal  quarrels  and  feuds  of 
the  Armenian  people. 

Now  be  has  blossomed  Into  a  flaming  Amer- 
ican patriot,  branding  various  native  Amer- 
icans of  untarnished  reputations,  loyalty,  and 
eminence  as  agents  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

Mr.  Derounlan,  alias  Carlson,  alias  Paige. 
alias  Decker,  alias  PagnaneUl,  etc.,  remains, 
however,  a  hired  hand  of  the  smear  bund,  a 
colleague  in  mud  of  Walter  Wlnchell. 

But  though  Wlnchell  Is  his  spiritual  kins- 
man, he  Is  not  nearly  so  Important  In  the 
smear  bund's  sinister  affairs. 

Wlnchell  is  just  their  Charlie  McCarthy. 

This  oriental  sitting  on  the  other  knee  la 
far  too  significant  to  be  laughed  off  as  Char- 
He's  goofy  pa:.  Mortimer  Snerd. 

Thsre  Is  no  room  here  to  tell  all  about  thla 
queer  social  and  political  duck,  but  at  least 
one  episode  in  his  career  will  help  to  explain 
him,  as  we  find  him  among  his  own  people 
playing  the  same  role  he  new  plays  In  the 
American  market.  For  he  U  an  Armenian, 
born  at  Alexandropolla,  In  Greece.  He  came 
to  this  country  In  1921,  and  hU  beginnings 
as  a  smear  artist  were  among  his  own 
people. 

BISHOP    IS     MUaDKBTO    OW     CHSISTMAS     BVl 

On  Christmas  Eve.  1933,  Archbishop  Tou- 
rlan,  primate  of  the  Armenian  Catholic 
Church  In  America,  was  assassinated  In  his 
cathedral  In  New  York  City.  The  deed  enliv- 
ened the  first  pages  of  the  American  newspa- 
pers but  It  shook  to  lU  foundaUona  the 
Armenian  colony  In  America. 

Nine  men  were  Indicted  for  the  deed,  pros- 
ecuted by  Thomas  Dewey,  and  convicted. 
Two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  the  electric 
chair.  But  at  ths  last  minute  Gov.  Her- 
bert Lehman,  then  Governor  of  New  York, 
commuted  their  sentences  to  life  imprison- 
ment because  "of  unusual  clrcumatancea." 

What  weie  the  unusual  clrctimstancss? 
Perhaps  the  following  facts  will  clear  thU  up. 

Armenia  is  a  small  country  in  southeast 
Europe  that  once  belonged  to  the  old  Turk- 
ish Empire  but  was  swallowed  dtiring  the 
First  World  War  by  Bussia. 

It  la  today  nm  by  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment under  the  nile  ol  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 

Of  course,  the  Bolsheviks  proceeded  to  de- 
stroy religion.  They  selaed  churches,  tm- 
frocked  the  priests,  drove  out  many  bishops 
and  prlesu.  They  jailed  other*.  But  as 
time  wore  on  they  changed  their  tactics. 

They  saw  that  It  la  impoaeible  to  kUl  re- 
llglon  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  perse- 


cuting them.  In  1929  GabrlUlan,  the  Arme- 
nian commissar,  said : 

"We  are  enaoUas  of  the  church  and  reUstoa 
In  the  dtlea  and  towna.  Wa  must  taks  maas- 
uree.  but  not  of  force  or  violence,  to  aman- 
clpat«  tha  workers  from  the  Influence  of  ths 
church  and  rallglan." 

Then  he  explained  that  the  too  aaalous 
Bolshevik  partisans  mtut  not  fseixe  any  mora 
churchea.  The  way  to  do  the  job  Is  to  go  to 
work  on  the  people  dlreetljr  and  kUl  rellgton 
In  their  minds  by  propaf^tnda,  by  keeping 
religious  InEtruction  from  the  young,  by  In- 
doctrinating them  with  atheism,  by  prevent- 
ing the  ordination  of  young  priests  until  ths 
church  finally  comes  into  the  hands  of  only 
a  handful  of  old.  enfeebled,  and  easily  man- 
aged ancients. 

The  big  problem  for  the  oommlsaan.  how- 
ever, was  the  faithful  Armenians  outalds  Rua- 
ala — In  Syria,  Constantinople.  Oreeoa.  Vtauea, 
America,  They  continued  to  l>e  devoted  to 
their  freedom  and  religion. 

An  Armenian  patriotic  society,  the  Daahnag 
(dashuag  simply  meana  fadaration),  waa  kapt 
Intact  and  now,  in  Amarlea  at  Isast.  includes 
youth  and  women's  auxiliaries,  doing  crarl- 
Uble  and  social  work  among  the  Armenlana. 

To  break  down  oppoattlon  to  the  Soviet 
abroad  the  Ogpu — ths  dnadad  aaeret  police 
of  the  Bolaheviat  government — was  put  to 
work.  Wherever  there  was  a  large  colony  o( 
Armenlana,  there  the  secret  agenta  and  splas 
of  the  Ogpu  swarmed.  But  the  Daabnaga 
keep  up  their  fight  for  an  independent  Ar- 
menian republic. 

How  the  Communists  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem came  to  light  in  a  sensational  manner  in 
1931.  All  this  Feems  a  long  way  from  Avedls 
Boghos  Derounlan.  alias  Arthur  A  Derotmlsn. 
alias  John  Roy  CarUon,  alias  George  Paige. 
alias  Thomaa  L.  Decker,  alias  PagnaneUl,  etc. 
But  we  will  get  around  to  him. 

HOW  atiasu'a  ocptJ  bubbd  assixmian  paissTa 

In  1931  George  Agabekov,  head  of  tha 
Russian  aecret  police— the  Ogpu— in  south- 
east Bturope.  including  Armenia,  broke  with 
Stalin  and  fled  to  Prance.  There  ha  wrou  a 
book  and  told  how  he  had  managed  things 
for  the  Bolshevlstii. 

He  told  how  be  had  bribed  Armenian 
blahopa  outaide  Armenia  to  act  as  eecret 
agenta  for  the  Ogpu.  He  gave  their  namea — 
blahopa  In  Greece,  ConsUntlnople.  Syria,  and 
other  placea.  Thlfi.  as  we  may  Imaglns.  pro- 
duced a  sensation  among  Armenians  svery- 
where.  It  seemecl  es  if  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  their  church. 

They  did  rot  know  which  bishop  to  trust, 
which  prelate,  standing  on  the  altar,  waa 
also  a  secret  agent  of  their  grer-.t  enemy,  the 
Ogpu. 

Not  long  aft«r  thla  a  prelate  named  Bishop 
Leon  Tourlan  wan  sent  to  America  as  tha 
primate  on  this  ctmtlnent  of  the  Armenian 
church.  When  he  came  Armenians  were 
stisplcious  of  him. 

He  had  been  tha  Armenian  blahop  in  Man- 
cheater.  England.  While  there  he  was  a 
monthly  contributor  to  an  Annenlan  maga- 
Elne  called  Massls.  which  waa  a  stout  de- 
fender of  Soviet  rule  In  Armenia.  Ttiat  added 
to  the  suspicion. 

Moreover,  they  remembered  how  Agahakov 
had  corrupted  their  blahopa. 

A  preUte  had  Ui  get  permtaalon  from  ths 
commissars  before  they  would  let  him  In  or 
out  of  Armenia  and  always  the  Ogpu  would 
contact  him  and  attempt  to  do  buainaaa  with 
him. 

Often,  tf  the  priest  waa  auflkhcntlf  ambi- 
tious to  be  a  bishop,  he  would  agree  to  go  on 
the  Soviet  pay  roU  as  a  aecret  sgent  of  ths 
Ogpu  as  the  price  of  being  a  blahop. 

All  these  things  prodtioed  In  the  minds  oi 
many  Armenians  a  feeling  of  doubt  and 
pldon. 

Then  one  day  the  Armenians-^ 
a  great  fab:  at  ths  Cl^lcago  < 
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Tourlun  went  u  the  ranking  churchman  In 
America.  When  he  arrived  he  refused  to 
enter  the  grounds  unless  the  old  flag  of  Arme- 
nia «M  lowered.  That  signed  hu  death  war- 
rant. 

On  Christmas  Kre.  1033.  a  few  months  later, 
•s  he  was  moving  up  the  aisle  of  his  cathe- 
dral In  New  York  to  celebrate  mass,  sur- 
rounded by  acolytes,  censer  bearers,  cross 
bearers  and  prlesU.  and  a  bodyguard,  nine 
■MB  stepped  quietly  out  Into  the  aisle  from 
tlM  adjoining  prws  and  swiftly  surrounded 
him.  while  one  plunged  a  great  knife  Into  his 
body  before  the  congregation  realised  what 
was  going  cm. 

This  tragic  deed  produced  a  violent  con- 
vulsion In  the  Armenian  colony  here.  The 
men  who  did  the  deed  were  members  of  the 
Daahnag  organlaatkm.  ••  were  most  antl- 
Communlat  Armenians. 

80  the  Soviet  agents  here  saw  In  this  Inci- 
dent an  excellent  opportunity  to  go  to  work 
on  the  old  Dasbnag  patriots — their  bitter 
enemies — and  liquidate  them  In  public 
opinion. 

A  wave  of  denunciation  was  leveled  against 
the  D«8hnag  organisation.  They  were  pic- 
tured as  the  "bloody  Dashnags."  The  Im- 
prsaslon  was  created  that  they  were  a  kind 
or  Armenian  edition  of  the  Mafia.  It  was  an 
attack  similar  in  character  and  Intensity  to 
the  smear  attack  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
American  smear  bund  against  those  who  re- 
fuse to  follow  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

HIOXTIftUt  TAKES  tJP  HIS  nUT  SMCAB   JOl 

Ifany  Armenians  became  intimidated  lest 
they  be  branded  as  criminals.  And  who 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  most  Industrious 
and  panlstent  instrument  of  this  campaign 
of  abuse  agaliut  the  antl-Communlst  Ar- 
menians? Who  but  our  yoimg  hero  of  Under 
Cover.  Avedls  Boghos  Derounlan,  alias  Arthur 
A.  Derounlan,  alias  Carlson,  alias  Paige,  alias 
Decker,  alias  Pagnanelli.  etc.? 

He  first  shows  up  publicly — making  bis  de- 
but as  a  smearer — at  the  trial  of  the  assassins 
of  Bishop  Tourlan.  He  was  there  as  the  re- 
porter of  an  obscure  Armenian  weekly  news- 
paper, the  Armenian  Spectator. 

Another  Armenian  newspaper,  reporting  the 
trial,  described  how  at  one  point  Derounlan 
became  so  obstreperous  during  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  witnesses  that  Judge  Oaertgan 
halted  the  trial  and  stimmoned  him  to  his 
dMk  for  reprimand. 

The  next  year  Derounian  became  the  editor 
of  the  little  paper,  the  SpecUtor.  There  he 
engaged  In  a  continuous  course  of  extolling 
Use  great  work  of  the  Bolshevists  In  the  sub- 
juvatlon  and  rule  of  his  fatherland. 

Toward  the  end  of  1935  the  Spectator,  while 
be  was  managing  editor,  sponsored  a  delega- 
tion of  16  Armenians  to  Moscow  and  Armenia 
to  celebrate  the  conquest  of  Armenia  by  the 
BoWmvUU. 

obbh  trz  govm  coktbol  ot  aucxnu 

This  delegation  was  headed  by  the  editor 
eS  the  paper  whom  Derounian  succeeded  in 
cflee. 

And  on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  Armenia  by  the  Soviet,  the  dele- 
IpMon  arrived  in  Moscow  and  was  received 
wtth  grr^  t  eclst  by  the  peoples'  eonunlaaars. 
On  this  day  Derounian  s  Iwdlnf  •dttorUl  was 
a  pMan  of  joy  over  the  Red  absorption  of 
Amanla. 

And  m  that  appUuM  of  bis  country's  swal- 
lowing by  the  Ruasians.  we  see  a  complete 
pictxire  of  the  cultural  and  political  and 
national  leanings  of  this  young  oriental 
acrlbbler. 

OC  course.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a 


But  what  would  you  think  of  a  Pole  who 
would  aay  that  the  day  the  Red  armies  of 
Susite  flowed  over  the  barriers  of  his  father- 
land and  dMtiofsd  its  liberty  was  a  glorious 
day? 


What  at  a  Finn  who 
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objected   to    Communis^ 
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Red  armies  take  Flnlan(  i 
ous  in  her  history? 
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In   November    1936 
Derounian,  alias  Carlsoi 
Paige,  alias  Pagnanelli, 
magazine  Soviet  Russia 
signed  to  an  article  glvli^ 
tion  of  the  wonderful 
and  the  happy  lot  of 
the  Bolshevists. 

The  piece  is  well 
the  suspicion  that  he 
Moreover,  it  is  an 
of  Soviet  Armenia  he  co^d 
he  had  visited  there. 

Did  he?    If  not.  why 
article?    Who,  In  this 
had  authority  to  sign  hi 
This  is  the  young  mar 
author   of    the    book 
under    the    most 
known,  has  sold  over  SOOpOO 

This  book  uses 
nique  that  this  odd  oriental 
countrymen — smearing 
with  his  employers. 

The  book  pretends  to 
subversive  groups.     But 
Nazi  and  Fascist  agents, 
author  ever  get  around 
munlst  groups.     Instead 
ficlaries  of  his  attacks 
groups,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  brother  Armenians. 
Actually  this  strange 
himself  in  a  sort  of 
himself  John  Roy  Carlsoi  i 
publishers    that    his 
Derounian.  under  which 
campaign  of  vlllflcatlon 
the  loud  hurrahs  of  th( 
Worker  and  New  Masses 

Then  imder  the  nam( 
Deroxmlan — a  name  he 
few  months  ago — he 
palgn  against  Armenians 
same  sheets. 

He  had  worked  at  his 
sometime  In  1938.     Then 
Anti-Defamation  League 
later  by  the  Friends  of 
call  themselves,  in  the 
paid  him  940  a  week 

As  such  he  went   arodnd 
comic  stage  Italian,  vistl:  kg 
of  Fascist  or  anti 
Gotiraging  them   to  mak^ 
•gainst   the  Jews,  and 
remarlu  to  his  employers 
SenUtlsm. 

He  lamed  an  antl-Seml^lc 
composition   containing 
attacks  on  tlie  Jews  I 
people  already  touched 
with  further  provocative 
he  charged  those  people 
However,  his  purpose 
expose  the   thirty  or 
Semitic  and  pro-Fascist 
describes  In  the  book — 
of  theae  has  been  endlestfy 
books,  in  aafnlnes  and 
by  the  DIM  conunittee 
ment  of  Justice. 

The  object  of  the  book 
miserable  and  squalid  guilty 
convicted  or  located  anq 
namM  and  guilt  In  an 
the  namM  of  a  niimber  of 
sentatlvM  and  other  we 
citiiens  who  do  not  follow 
line  or  who  do  not 
aense  of  the  present 
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Ls  his  name  on  the 
Communist  magazine, 
name? 

who  Is  the  reputed 
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TBS   PCOPLZ   BACK   Or   OCXOUNUIT   TOOAT 

He  was  hired,  I  say,  by  the  "Friends  of 
Democracy"  (as  they  call  themselves) ,  which 
is  operated  by  Rex  Stout,  a  former  editor  of 
the  New  Masses  and  by  Leon  M.  Birkhead,  an 
ex-preacher  from  Kansas  City.  They  paid  him 
•40  a  week  as  an  Informer  and  guided  his  foot- 
steps. 

Rex  Stout  boasts  that  he  was  In  touch  con- 
stantly with  Derounlan  while  he  was  doing 
this  Job  and  Derounlan  says  Stout  was  the 
godfather  of  the  book.  Birkhead  has  said 
that  he  was  in  touch  with  Derounlan  prac- 
tically every  day  that  he  was  working  up  his 
smears. 

The  book  must  be  taken  as  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  these  three  worthies — Stout,  Birk- 
head, and  Derounlan,  alias  this  and  that. 

Derounlan  probably  wrote  the  book  him- 
self, since  It  Is  an  amazingly  trashy  piece  of 
writing.  Stout  and  Birkhead  really  know 
how  to  write. 

Konrad  Bercovlcl.  gypsy  novelist,  had  a 
hand  in  it.  His  role  was  to  rewrite  It  and 
put  it  into  living  English,  though  It  is  difll- 
cult  to  believe  he  actually  did  so.  However, 
he  has  a  share  in  the  royalties  on  it.  How 
much  these  royalties  are  we  can  guess — per- 
haps 1300,000. 

But,  alas,  they  are  probably  pretty  well  tied 
up  by  libel  suits,  of  which  many  have  been 
instituted  by  outraged  victims  of  the  whole- 
sale smear. 

So  this  Is  Mr.  Carlson,  author  of  Under 
Cover— Avedls  Boghos  Derounlan.  alias 
Arthur  A.  Derounlan,  alias  John  Roy  Carlson, 
alias  Thomas  L.  Paige,  alias  George  Decker, 
alias  Pagnanelli,  etc.  And  of  whom  more 
will  be  heard. 


His  Eminence  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  84 
years,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  arch- 
bishop of  Boston  and  dean  of  the  Ameri- 
can Catholic  hierarchy,  lived  a  good  and 
full  life.  Today  he  lies  in  state,  clad  in 
his  full  robes  of  cflBce,  in  Holy  Cross 
Cathedral.  He  will  be  buried  on  Friday 
morning,  after  a  Pontifical  Mass  of  Re- 
quiem, to  be  celebrated  by  the  Apostolic 
Delegate.  Most  Rev.  Amleto  Giovanni 
Cicognani. 

Between  now  and  Friday,  many  thou- 
sands of  his  neighbors  and  friends  will 
pass  through  Holy  Cross  Cathedral  to 
look  their  last  upon  the  beloved  old 
cardinal.  He  was  a  man  who  not  only 
saw  history  being  made,  but  who  him- 
self helped  to  make  it.  He  was  a  mili- 
tant churchman,  vmafraid  to  attack 
those  who  offended  his  strict  principles; 
equally  unafraid  of  the  criticism  which 
outspoken  honesty  always  invokes. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  was  born  among 
the  poor,  himself  the  eleventh  child  of 
poor  parents.  In  the  mill  town  of  Lowell. 
Mass.  This  early  contact  with  poverty — 
for  a  New  England  mill  town  eighty-odd 
years  ago  was  a  sorry  place  indeed  for 
the  workers — gave  the  sensitive  boy  a 
great  compassion  for  those  who  struggle 
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nnder  social  discrimination;  it  also  gave 
him  a  burning  determination  to  better 
the  lot  of  his  unfortunate  fellowmen. 

This  determination  drove  him  on- 
ward until,  for  these  past  many  years,  the 
cardinal  has  been  a  powta^ul  force  in  his 
locality,  and.  indeed,  throughout  Ameri- 
ca, for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  dig- 
nity of  humanity.  His  Interest  in  man- 
kind was  all-absorbing  and  universal;  he 
could  denounce  a  rabble  rouser  and  rise 
to  the  defense  of  a  non-Catholic  minority 
group  with  the  same  vl^or  which  he  so 
stirringly  employed  to  ^e  glory  of  his 
church  and  his  Ood. 

There  have  been  many  great  cardinals 
In  this  country;  Gibbons,  Hayes,  and 
Mundelein,  to  mention  only  three.  To- 
day only  one,  Dennis  (Cardinal  Dough- 
erty of  Philadelphia,  remains  in  his 
country.  The  Pope,  It  is  reported,  will 
make  no  new  appointments  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  until  the  war  is  over. 
The  responsibility  which  lies  ahead  for 
the  men  who  will  become-  members  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  in  the  future  is  a 
great  one  Indeed.  It  is  not  easy  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  ol'  a  man  and  a 
churchman  of  the  stature  of  Cardinal 
O'Connell.  He  was  statesman  and 
patriot  as  well  as  prelate;  he  possessed 
not  only  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
but,  what  is  rarer  still,  the  courage  of 
his  impulses. 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  passing  of 
Cardinal  OXJonneU,  a  p<)em  came  to  my 
mind,  and  I  would  like  to  share  a  few 
lines  from  it  with  you.  It  was  Francis 
Thompson's  To  the  I>;ad  Cardinal  of 
Westminster,  a  tribute  to  the  great  Car- 
dinal Manning,  who  was  once  kind  to 
the  poet: 

I  saw  thee  only  <mce. 

Although  thy  gentle  tones 

aaid  soft: 

"Come  hither  oft." 

This  was  what  Csudinal  O'Connell 
said  to  all  who  were  weary  and  heavily 
laden,  and  many  came,  and  found 
strength  and  comfort  and  courage  and 
peace. 

Yesterday  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
many  Members  paid  tribute  to  His  Eml- 
nenqp,  and  today  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished the  following  beautiful  messages 
from  our  own  President  Roosevelt,  Pres- 
ident Quezon,  on  behalf  of  the  Filipino 
people,  and  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XH: 

l^>Uowing  is  the  text  of  President  Roose- 
velt's message: 

"I  am  deeply  sorrowful  to  hear  of  the  pass- 
ing Of  the  venerable  flgtire  of  Cardinal  O'Con- 
nell, prelate  and  prlnou  of  the  church. 
With  rare  gifts  of  leadenihlp.  he  served  his 
day  and  generation  with  fidelity,  steadfast- 
ness, and  true  apostolic  eeal.  May  I. 
through  you,  offer  to  his  flock  which  has  lost 
tU  shepherd  this  assurance  of  my  heartfelt 
sympathy." 

lOSSACX    nOK    QUZZOlf 

President  Quezon  said:  "On  behalf  of  the 
yillplno  people  and  In  my  own,  may  I  ex- 
press, through  you  to  tho  people  of  Boston, 
my  slncerest  sympathy  ti  the  death  of  His 
Eminence  William  Cardinal  O'Connell.  In 
him  the  church  has  lost  one  of  her  most  U- 
lustrious  cardinals  and  New  England  her 
beloved  father  and  leader.  May  our  Lord 
grant  him  the  eternal  reward  be  so  richly 
deserves."* 


COMDOUMCU    or   TBS    VOVB 

WasHntoTON,  April  34. — ^Pope  Plus  XII 
today  sent  his  condolences  on  the  death  of 
Cardinal  O'Connell.  A  cable  received  at  the 
apostolie  delegation  here  from  Lulgi  Car- 
dinal Maclione.  papal  secretary  of  state,  laid: 

"His  Holiness  has  learned  with  deepest 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  His  Eminence  WU- 
11am  Cardinal  O'Connell,  whose  outstanding 
qualities  were  ever  highly  esteemed.  He  re- 
quests me  to  convey  his  assurance  of  prayer- 
ful remembrance  for  the  deceased,  and  also 
profound  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston  In  the  loss  of  its  beloved 
pastor,  imparting  to  Bishop  Cuahlng,  clergy, 
and  falthfxil  the  paternal  apostolic  blessing. 
The  expression  of  my  personal,  heartfelt  re- 
grets are  added  tc  those  of  His  Holiness." 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  words  adequately 
to  express  the  sorrow  that  is  in  my  heart 
at  the  passing  of  this  noble  person.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  have  known  him 
since  my  childhood,  and  during  the  years 
I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  most 
lovable  character  and  a  citizen  extraor- 
dinary who  brought  but  honored  glory 
to  his  church  and  to  his  city. 

It  was  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  who  said 
that  if  one  stopped  under  a  doorway  with 
Edmimd  Burke  to  escape  a  shower  he 
would  be  Impressed  with  the  certainty 
that  he  had  met  a  kindly  man.  That 
was  equally  true  of  Cardinal  O'Connell. 
His  vigorous  and  penetrating  mind,  al- 
ways at  work,  gained  for  him  an  immense 
extent  and  variety  of  knowledge.  He 
had  the  letuming  of  a  philosopher,  and 
to  that  learning  he  added  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman. 

Cardinal  O'Coimell  was  gifted  and 
blessed  above  most  men  of  his  day  and 
generation,  but  above  all  in  that  simple, 
childlike  faith  which  was  fostered  at  the 
knee  of  his  mother,  and  which  survived 
and  grew  with  all  the  triumphs  of  his 
great  career,  and  carried  him  onward 
Into  the  next  world  with  the  fervor  of 
a  martyr  and  the  certainty  of  one  who 
knows. 

May  the  Lord  deal  with  him  as  one  who 
has  gained  the  palm  and  may  his  place 
In  the  world  beyond  the  grave  be  even 
higher  and  more  glorious  than  that 
which  he  won  for  himself  among  men. 


Political  AdiTities  of  the  CI.  0. 

EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  HCttTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  ApHl  12).  1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  be- 
fore me  two  very  brief  articles  which  I 
wish  to  make  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  The  first  is  an 
article  entitled  "Hillman  Rallies  Mid- 
west's C.  I.  O."  appearing  in  the  maga- 
Eine  PM,  the  companion  of  the  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker  of  New  York,  of 
September  30,  1943.  The  second  is  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago 
entitled  "C.  I.  O.  Actionists  Seek  Isola- 
tionists' Defeat,"  dated  January  24, 1944. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  FBI  of  September  20. 1B4S| 

wTTtwAw  BALLIKS  tUDWaST'S  C  L  a 

MxMMXArous,  September  ao. — Several  hua« 
dred  C.  I.  O.  delegates  tmm  five  Midwest 
States  met  here  yesterday  with  Sidney  Hlll> 
man.  head  of  the  national  C.  I.  O.  Oommlttet 
for  Political  Action,  to  map  a  fight  against 
Congressmen  who  have  voted  for  antllabor 
legislation. 

The  delegates  came  from  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  some- 
times regarded  aa  the  heart  of  the  isolation- 
ist t>elt.  Under  Hlllman's  guidance,  they 
took  preliminary  steps  In  organizing  a  re- 
gional political  action  committee  which  wlU 
have   headquarters   In  Mlnneap>olls. 

This  move  follows  recent  action  by  the 
Minnesote  O.  I.  O.  looking  toward  esUb- 
llahment  of  a  State  C.  I.  O.  newspaper  by 
next  January. 

"The  present  OongTess  cannot  be  entrust- 
ed with  making  the  peace,"  Hillman  charged. 

Representatives  of  the  O.  I.  O.,  A.  F.  of  L^ 
and  the  raUroad  brotherhoods  and  Demo» 
cratlc  and  Farmer-Labor  Parties  gave  a  dem- 
onstration of  political  unity  at  a  banquet 
that  followed.  Hillman  revealed  the  po- 
litical action  conunlttee  plans  to  work  with 
the  Nonpartisan  League  in  North  Dakota, 
home  of  isolationist  Senator  OnuLo  P.  Nra. 
who  is  up  for  reelection  next  year.  Senator 
WnxiAM  Langex,  North  Dakota,  haa  been 
asked  to  be  identlfltd  with  the  league. 

c.  I.  o.  AcnoNisrrs  srac  oolationists'  ditsac 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Chicaoo.  January  M.  liM4. — Chairman  Sid- 
ney Hillman  said  today  the  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  Cangrees  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations wo\ild  work  to  defeat  congres- 
sional isolationists  tend  to  bring  out  a  record 
vote  in  the  November  elections. 

Speaking  to  newumen  at  a  press  confer- 
ence before  a  confeience  with  14  regional  di- 
rectors of  the  committee  from  aU  parts  of 
the  Nation,  Mr.  Hillman  said: 

"We  hope  to  do  our  part  to  retire  after- 
Pearl  Harbor  isolationists  in  Congress  so  that 
the  country  wlU  have  representatives  who 
represent  the  will  cf  the  people." 


ETalttatinc  the  Cotton  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  aOTTB  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  0/ 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  a  very  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Evaluating  the 
Cotton  Crop,"  from  the  Stete,  South 
Carolina's  progressive  newspaper,  in  the 
Issue  of  April  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoou. 
as  follows: 


BVALUATDKI  TH»  OOTTOW  CU» 

In  evaluating  the  cotton  crop  in  our  na- 
tional economy  the  byproducts  have  not  usu- 
ally carried  their  due  wel^t. 

And  spectaUy  in  this  time  of  war  tbo  toy- 
products  of  cotton  often  loom  even  larger 
than  the  lint  Itself. 


a196o 
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Lint  cotton  U  ont  of  the  Tery  few  thlngi 
fbM  this  wmx  did  not  catch  us  short  in, 
thanks  to  Intelligent  perseverance  against 
tlM  boU  weevil  and  the  other  Ills  that  have 
hamt  cotton,  and  even  war's  great  demands 
are  being  fully  met.  and  adequate  reeervea  of 
lint  exist. 

But  cotton  Is  more  than  a  fiber  crop— far 
more. 

In  ltM3  this  State's  average  yield  per  acre 
of  Unt  was  2M  pounds.  Measured  against 
It.  Immediate  national  need,  this  lint 
rather  Insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  99.5  pounds  of  oil  for  hiunan  consiunp- 
Uon  that  this  average  acre  of  cotton  pro- 
duced. That  was  worth  as  much  to  the 
buman  race  as  the  lard  from  three  good  hogs. 

The  252.5  pounds  of  invaluable  hlgh-pro- 
tem  feed  In  the  form  of  cottonseed  meal  that 
came  from  the  average  acre  of  cotton  was 
worth  more  In  producing  meat  for  the  bximan 
race  at  this  critical  hour  than  a  third  of  that 
area  would  have  averaged  In  producing  com. 
and  the  cotton  also  gave,  as  another  byprod- 
uct. 135  pounds  of  hulls  for  feed  or  industrial 


And  that  to  not  all.  It  goes  right  down 
there  to  where  the  guns  of  war  are  booming 
with  61  poiuMla  of  Unters  for  making  high 
exploelves. 

8o  there  we  have  it.  Against  the  excellent 
ftverage  yield  of  294  pounds  of  Unt  cotton 
per  ecre  In  this  State  In  1042,  that  same 
•verafe  acre  gave  618  pounds  of  other  vital 
Bufearlals  that  were  nuide  from  its  646  pounds 


WhAt  a  crop  old  King  Cotton  is  I  At  first 
cmly  a  fiber.  But  now  it  Is  fiber,  food.  feed. 
and  caploalve — a  four-way  war  crop  I  Where 
la  Its  equal? 

And  to  get  State  figures  for  1942  we  find 
the  foUowlnf  staggering  totals  came  from  the 
S11.000  tons  of  aeed  out  of  that  e99.000-bale 
crop;  61.004  tons  of  oil;  143.837  tons  of  meal; 
71.219  tons  of  hulls;  118.938  bales  of  llnters 
(500  pounds  gross  each). 

Cotton — truly  a  kingly  crop  I 


S.  1311 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Oe  MOMTAJf A 

IN  THX  ROUSK  OP  RZPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  April  2S,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELO  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Henry 
Matt,  a  member  of  the  Flathead  Tribal 
Council.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rscoro, 
under  unanimous  consent,  his  written 
objections  to  S.  1311: 


ATS  Bnx  No.  1311 
oajacTXoifs  to  box 

A  proper  consideration  of  Senate  bill  1311, 
Introduced  May  24.  1943.  to  remove  restric- 
tions on  Indian  property  now  held  in  trust 
by  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
depends  on  the  knowledge  of  certain  basic 
facts,  which  should  be  known  and  considered. 
In  1855  the  United  States  and  the  Ftathead 
Indians  entered  into  a  treaty,  which  was  to 
last  "wm  long  as  the  sun  would  shine  or  water 
wyuld  flow."  This  treaty  recognlaed  the  in- 
dependent national  status  of  the  Flathead 
as  a  nation.  A  treaty  is  a  solemn 
between  nations  that  cannot  be 
or  altered  by  Congress  or  law  of 
nation.  It  can  only  be  broken  or 
altarad  by  the  otmaait  of  both.  The  United 
■tatee  baa  lorgotten  this  baals  of  a  trcatj. 
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In  1872  a  second  treaty 
United  States  changing  thi ' 
treaty  seems  to  have  bee  t 
Indian  representative, 
second   treaty,  on   the 
States,  was  to  get  back 
lands  and  property  guaran 
treaty.    And  the  United 
orders  has  been  constant!^ 
promises  made  in  1855 

The  first  promise  brokcb 
Arlee  was  told  to  move,  in 
Molse  was  given  his  orde 
Chief  Charlo  received  his 
1889.  And  the  tribal 
celvlng  orders  to  curtai 
privileges. 

In  1908.  Congressman 
thorlty  found  In  any  of 
Flathead,  Introdxiced  and 
opening    the    Flathead 
white  people,  which  gave 
tribal  lands  to  the  whites 
Indian   received   nothing, 
retained  and  held  by  the 
In  fee  and  not  subject 
tax.     This  bill  goes  so 
away  the  treaty  right  of 
will  subject  the  lands  of 

Another  basic  fact  is, 
merely  another  name  for 
aaked  the  Indians  to  turn 
the  Oovemment  and  the 
then  rent  it  back  to  them 
bill  would  be  apparent 
you  can  keep  your  land  bu 
State  a  tax  for  keeping  it. 
favor  we  grant  you  we  ad( 
will  be  exempt  from 
of  10  years  up  to  an 
$1,000.    When  one  rents 
does  not  pey  the  rent  he 
possession.    When  the  St4te 
the  tax  or  rental  is  not 
the  land. 

The  81.000  exemption 
the  extent  of  $1,000   so 
a  house  of  $3,000  value 
to  the  extra  $2,000  and  if 
of  the  house  would  be 
This  is  a  clever  way  to 
what  little  has  been  left 
Is  supposed  to  apply  onl] 
In  trust,  but  the  next 
tax    all    Indian    lands. 
The  offer  of  $1,000  tax 
bait  on  the  hook,  so  the 
will  swallow  it.    The  end 
tenoe  sounds  fine  and  not  ie 
of  the  Interior  is  authorl2  »d 
forthwith  execute  and  Issile 
patents,  deeds,  or  other 
be  necessary  to  vest  In 
or  their  heirs,  or  heirs  oi 
dlan   allottees,  unrestricted 
such  limds  or  inherited 
(See  Cato  Sells. 
17.  1917.) 

When  this  title  is  vestetl 
the  Indian  would  soon 
of  this  would  be.  vested 
but  it  would  carry  the 
would  soon  take  the  lan( 
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Another  feature  that  Is  bad  In  the  bill, 
is  the  putting  of  the  Indian  property  under 
the  State  laws  and  State  control.  The  In- 
dian has  paid  too  dearly  for  his  control  by 
the  National  Government  without  adding  the 
burden  of  the  State  government,  which  would 
be  more  than  he  could  carry. 

The  offer  of  tax  exemption  on  $1,000  asaeas- 
ment  for  10  years  sounds  like  giving  some- 
thing to  the  Indian  for  nothing.  The  tax  is 
determined  in  State  assessment,  by  a  portion 
only  of  the  value  exempt,  so  the  Indian 
would  be  freed  from  about  $5  a  year  tax  for 
10  years  or  a  grant  of  $50  In  tax  rebates, 
after  which  he  is  subject  to  tax  sale  and  for- 
feiture of  his  land  if  he  cannot  pay  up. 

The  allowance  in  the  aggregate,  consid- 
ering the  number  of  Indians  over  the  half- 
blood,  wotild  be  very  small  in  total  and  a 
disgraceful  finish  to  the  prior  treatment  of 
the  Flathead  Tribe. 

The  reservation  was  opened  with  the  prom- 
ise it  would  benefit  the  Indian.  The  white 
man  came  and  took  up  much  of  the  land 
in  what  is  now  Lake  County.  This  county 
has  assessed  values  of  $15,000,000,  which  is 
owned  by  the  whites.  For  this  the  Indians 
received  little  or  nothing.  The  land  taken 
up  by  the  whites  In  Sanders  County  shows 
a  value  by  assessment  of  some  $6,000,000.  and 
the  assessment  to  whites  of  land  in  Missoula 
County  taken  from  the  Indians,  after  the 
treaty,  would  be  double  the  valtie  of  the 
coimtles  of  Lake  and  Sanders.  This  promise 
of  benefit  to  the  Indians,  when  the  reserva- 
tion was  illegally  opened,  has  ^iven  the  white 
man  title  to  some  $30,000,000  of  assessed 
values  which  the  Indians  were  told  would 
help  them. 

From  being  a  prosperous  nation,  before 
the  opening  of  their  reservation,  they  have 
become  a  poor  nation. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  bill.  In 
Its  concern  to  the  Flathead  Tribe,  is  that  the 
framer  of  the  bill  did  not  even  ask  the 
Flatheads  if  they  wanted  the  bill  and  if 
they  were  favorable  to  It.  This  thing  to 
being  put  over  without  their  consent. 

The  Oovemment  has  planned  to  take  away 
the  Indian  customs  and  language  and  now 
what  little  to  left  of  the  property  covered 
by  treaty. 

The  plight  of  the  Indian  is  getting  to  be 
on  a  par  with  the  buffalo.  The  buffalo  are 
put  on  a  reservation  with  a  fence  around  it, 
but  are  assured  of  social  sectirity.  enough  to 
eat,  and  freedom  from  fear  of  molestation. 
The  Indian  has  been  put  on  a  reservation 
with  mountains  afound  it,  and  ever  since  the 
original  treaty  the  mountains  are  being  moved 
closer,  tjntil  with  the  last  effort,  by  passing 
the  bill  suggested,  he  will  not  even  Ijave  a 
reservation.  The  United  States  Government 
is  making  a  greater  effort  to  keep  the  buffalo 
from  extermination  than  to  being  made  for 
the  Indian. 

After  the  opening  of  the  reservation  the 
Government  took  some  $4,000,000  of  Indian 
tribal  money  and  expended  it  on  ditches  and 
water  canals,  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
white  settler. 

The  United  States  in  1855  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Flathead  Tribe  and  the  tribe  ex- 
pected that  the  treaty  would  be  kept.  His- 
tory has  shown  a  path  of  wrecked  Indian, 
hopes  and  broken  white  promises. 

The  United  States  to  now  offering  freedom 
from  want  and  fear  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Indian  has  more  of  want  and 
more  of  fear  for  his  own  security  than  ever. 

The  bill  purports  to  tell  the  Indian  he  to 
able  to  stand  on  hto  own  feet,  if  he  accepts 
the  provtoions  of  the  bill,  but  the  Oovemment 
says  he  is  not  competent  to  handle  hto  own 
money  by  keeping  it  from  him. 

The  bill  is  objectionable,  and  has  many 
reptitolve  feattirea,  among  them: 

1.  B  thto  bill  becomes  a  law,  then  the 
Indian  to  forever  denied  the  right  to  make 
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demands  on  the  OoTenunent  for  farther 
redress  of  wrongs. 

2.  It  will  make  eventxiall^  all  the  land  of 
Individual  Indton  and  trltal  lands  subject 
to  State  control  and  State  taxation,  which 
means  gradual  confiscation. 

8.  The  time  limit  for  the  exemption  of 
$5  per  year  m  taxation  on  $1,000  of  as- 
seaied  homestead  of  10  years,  is  only  long 
enough  to  make  the  Indlsn  10  years  older 
and  then  lose  his  land  after  that.  If  he  can- 
not pay  the  State  tax. 

4.  Amounts  In  excess  of  $300  must  go 
through  the  State  courts  and  subject  to 
State  laws,  which  means  that  the  State  will 
create  a  commission  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  and  his  tribe  to  carry  out  this  feature 
of  the  bill  and  entails  larg>>  and  useless  ex- 
pense which,  of  course,  will  come  out  of  the 
Indian  money. 

6.  On  principle  the  Indian  should  not 
accept  su^  a  bill,  as  It  to  forced  on  them 
without  their  consent,  and  even  the  obtain- 
ing of  their  consent  to  dont  under  misrepre- 
sentation as  to  the  good  to  l-e  derived  from  It. 

6.  The  bill  abrogates,  v(lthout  the  trib- 
al consent,  the  treaty  of  18>5  which  Is  bind- 
ing In  honor  on  the  Unltel  States  Govern- 
ment, to  keep  Inviolate  and  preserve  the 
piuperty  and  rights  of  the  Indian  as  Kmg  as 
"the  sun  shines  and  waters  fkjw."  The  white 
man  has  already  stopped  ttv*  flow  of  much  of 
the  Indian  water  and  wovid  stop  the  sun 
from  shining. 

7.  The  Honorable  Senator  Mooas  and 
other  sponsors  of  thto  bill  should  realtae 
and  acknowledge  that  It  to  partly  the  fault 
of  men  like  themselves  that  the  Indian  to 
stlU  the  same  as  he  has  always  been  in  his 
relations  with  the  Oovemment.  All  the  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  ot  the 
Indian  bureaus. 

KofXT  Matt, 
rutthecd  Indian. 


EmpIojmeBt  of  Disabled  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  tamaman 

D?  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAil  V  ES 

Tvesday.  April  25. 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  said  about  the  employment 
of  disabled  veterans,  so  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  work  as  employ- 
ees in  various  enterprises,  that  I  have 
deemed  It  advisable  to  insert  in  the  R«c- 
OSD  a  statement  compiled  by  Mr,  Harold 
W.  Breining,  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, covering  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped. 

Undoubtedly  in  tlie  old  days,  before 
the  development  of  electricity  and  in- 
vention of  those  electrical  appliances 
that  go  to  lighten  the  burden  of  human 
labor,  it  would  have  l>een  more  dilDcult 
for  wounded  or  disabled  veterans  to 
carry  on  in  the  average  industry. 

But  under  conditions  as  they  exist  to- 
day, I  submit  there  Is  no  reason  on  earth 
why  practically  every  industry  in  Amer- 
ica should  not  give  preference  to  disabled 
veterans  when  it  comes  to  emplosmaent. 

.The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Brein- 
ing Is  sufficient  proof  that  vast  numbers 
of  these  wounded  and  otherwise  disabled 
men  will  be  competent  to  resume  their 


positions,  or  to  take  positions  In  those 
other  activities  for  which  they  are  fitted. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

AntxL  15.  1944. 
Assistant  AoKananuToa,  thk  Adiomistba- 
Toa,  EMFLOTKBirr  or  thx  Disaha): 
In  your  recent  eonferenoe  with  Mr.  Ray 
Murphy  of  the  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives  you  indicated  that  you 
expected  in  the  near  future  to  hold  a  con- 
ference of  all  concerned  organizations  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  the  disabled.  I  am 
submitting  the  information  stated  below  in 
the  belief  that  you  might  wish  to  have  such 
data  in  condensed  form: 

"One  recent  survey  made  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing plant  studied  685  handicapped  em- 
ployees in  comparison  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  normal  Individuals.  The  records  In- 
dicate: 

"Seven  and  nine-tenths  percent  more  nor- 
mal workers  resigned  than  handicapped 
workers. 

"Seven  percent  more  absences  among  nor- 
mal  workers. 

"Five  and  siz-tenths  percent  fewer  acci- 
dents among  the  handicapped  workers. 

"Seven  and  four-tenths  percent  more  dto- 
charges  for  cause  among  normal  workers. 

"Four  and  six-tenths  percent  increased 
earnings  for  the  handicapped  as  compared 
with  4  percent  for  the  normal  workers." 
(Letter  AprU  8,  1944,  American  Mutxnl  Alli- 
ance.) 

"Caterpillar  has  approximately  800  handi- 
capp>ed  persons  In  gainful  and  most  useful 
work.  This  number  to  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  this  company  builds  heavy 
machinery,  calling  for  heavy  and  light  ma- 
chine work,  similar  types  of  assembling,  and 
gray  Iron  and  aluminum  foundry  work. 
Those  called  handicapped  by  CaterplUar 
are  only  those  with  major  defects — loss  of  one 
or  both  extremities;  marked  deformities,  con- 
genital or  otherwise;  loes  of  one  or  both  eyes; 
leas  of  hearing  or  speech;  and  those  recovered 
from  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  etc. 

nres;  the  program  works  in  the  hardest, 
most  calloiu  test  tube  of  them  all — actxial 
experlMioe.  The  vast  majority  of  these  peo- 
ple have  a  production,  safety,  and  absentee 
record  far  above  normal.  They  are  pcOd  at 
the  same  rate  as  normal  individuato.  are 
■bown  no  special  favors,  and  are  in  no  way 
considered  as  aooepting  charity.  They  will 
be  given  the  same  consideration  as  any  other 
employee  in  being  retained  on  the  Job  in  the 
days  following  the  war. 

"The  best  answer  to  "Will  It  Work?'  to  from 
the  lips  of  'Caterpillar'  supervtolon  reflecting 
po&itive  company  policy:  'Give  us  as  many 
of  thto  type  of  workman  as  you  can  get.' " 
(Pamphlet,  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.) 

Such  stattottea  aa  appear  to  be  avaUable 
seem  to  substantiate  the  belief  that  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  generally  prove  to 
be  sound  Investments  when  placed  in  suit- 
able jobs.    One  study  states: 

"1.  They  are  virtually  draft-proof. 
"2.  They  are  often  better  for  particular 
Jobs  than  a  aormal  person,  e.  g.,  workers 
deaf  or  hard  of  hearing  are  ideal  for  work 
requiring  concentration  in  notoy  surround- 
ings. 

"3.  They  don't  shop  around  for  better  Jobs. 
Thto  reduces  turn-over  and  makes  for  the 
better  morale  of  a  contented  work  tarce. 

"4.  They  take  better  care  of  their  work 
and  pay  more  attention  to  it,  thus  increas- 
ing prodiKtivity. 

"5.  They  are  more  appreciative  of  their  op- 
portimltles,  and  hence  more  loyal. 

"8.  They  are  likely  to  have  fewer  accidents 
because  they  are  accustomed  to  acting  more 
cautiously.  The  sUtlstlcal  evtdatoe  aveil- 
•ble  confirms  thto  beUef.  Western  Slectrle 
studied  685  handicapped  worktn  in  a  a-year 
period.  findli«  tha$  »4  peroaiU  U  ttoem 


Injured  at  wofk,  as  contrasted  to  M.t 
percent  of  the  eootral  group  of  nonhandi- 
capped  peraons.  The  PsnneytTanto  State  Bu- 
reau of  RehabUltatlOB  analysed  extensive  au- 
tomobile accident  data  and  found  that  .6 
percent  of  39,000  pfayetaaUy  handicappe«l 
auto  drivers  were  involved  In  accidents 
agataat  43  percent  of  a.OOO.OOO  drivers  of 
normal  physical  fitness. 

"7.  Their  attendance  is  as  good  as  that  of 
normal  persons."  (Letter  Janoary  17,  1044. 
Association  of  Castialty  and  Surety  Execu- 
tives.) 

"Of  the  97  employers  who  reported  on  ab- 
senteeism— 53  found  it  to  be  less  for  the 
handicapped:  S9  found  It  to  be  the  same  in 
both  groups:  only  6  fotind  it  to  be  higher 
among  the  handicapped. 

"Of  the  76  employers  who  reported  on  labor 
ttmi-over — 83  found  the  turn -over  rate  to  be 
lower  among  the  handicapped;  12  found  it 
to  be  the  same  in  both  groups;  only  I  found 
It  to  be  higher  among  the  handicapped. 

"Of  the  87  employers  who  reported  on  ac- 
cident rate — <9  found  It  to  be  lower  among 
the  handicapped;  38  found  it  to  tw  the  same 
In  both  groups:  only  '2  fouxMl  it  to  be  higher 
among  the  handicapped. 

"Of  the  105  employer*  who  reported  on 
producUvity — 25  found  output  to  be  higher 
among  the  handicapiwd:  69  found  It  to  be 
the  eame  in  both  groups;  only  11  foimd  It 
to  be  lower  among  thi'  handicapped."  (Pam- 
phlet study  made  by  the  Pederal  Security 

Agency.) 

Hasold  W.  Bbxikino. 


Tables  Skowinf  the  Treasury  Departecat 
Estiaates  af  tke  Nmbcr  of  Gviliaa  l«- 
come  Recipients  iKnrrmg  (a)  Refvlar 
Net  lacomc  Tax  and  (b)  Victory  Tax, 
Under  the  Revemc  Act  •£  1M3,  at 
Levels  of  Income  Estimated  for  tbe  Cal- 
endar  Tear  1M4,  Distributed  by  Net 
Income  Gasses 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB 

Tuesday.  April  25. 1944 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  tables: 

Estimated  number  cf  civilian  income  recipi- 
ents incurring  reffular  net  income  tax  un- 
der the  Revenue  Act  o/  1943,  at  leveU  of 
income  estimated  for  the  calendar  year 
1944 
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t*timmted  number  of  civilian  income  recipi- 
ent* incurring  re^ulmr  net  income  tax  un> 
tfCT  the  Revenue  Act  oj  1943,  at  leveU  of 
tncowie  estimated  for  the  calendar  year 
iM4— Continued 
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Eulonr  t*  His  EmincBce  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  tuMtucuvntm 

tst  THi  Mooor  or 


Tun4ay.  April  U,  i944 

Ur.  LANt.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlah  to  ln« 
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My  Wlom  AmarlcanM  this  Is  mr  third  ra- 
dio talk  with  you  oonBtrnlng  the  Fsr  last. 
Uf  purpoaa  In  dlsctsMl  if  this  flald  is  to  kasf 


you  Informed  about  what  Is  happening  thera 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  that 
area  In  this  glot>al  war. 

Tou  are  all  aware  of  our  successes  in  the 
Pacific  over  the  past  year  and  we  are  Justly 
proud  of  MacArthur,  Halsey,  Nimltz.  Cben- 
nault,  and  Stilwell  and  the  boys  who  fight 
under  their  commands.  But  their  Job  has 
been  a  long  and  hard  one  and  the  end  Is,  as 
yet.  nowhere  in  sight.  We  cannot  afford  to 
believe  those  who  say  that  Japan  will  be  de- 
feated before  Germany,  because  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  basis  for  that  statement.  Neither 
should  we  be  complacent  al>out  our  successes 
or  about  the  size  of  our  Navy  or  the  fact  that 
we  are  building  12  warships  every  day — Sun- 
days included. 

While  we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  otir 
manpower  barrel  to  garrison  over  50  fronts 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  the  Japanese 
have  almost  2.000,000  men  who  have  not  been 
called  to  the  colors  because  they  are  not 
needed. 

In  estimating  our  enemies  we  must  vise 
ccnunon  sense  and  look  at  them  as  they 
really  are.  Our  best  military  minds  recog- 
nize the  Jap  as  a  first-class  fighting  man. 
Yes.  he's  short  In  stature,  his  clothes  are  ill- 
fitting,  and  he's  not  much  on  the  parade 
ground.  But,  in  the  field  be  is  tough,  fa- 
natical, and  has  a  do-or-die  spirit.  His 
equipment  is  good  and  he  can  subsist  on  far 
les£.  than  our  boys.  His  industrial  capacity 
is  far  better  than  we  give  him  credit  for  even 
if,  in  quality  and  quantity,  he  lags  behind. 
These  people,  who  are  supposed  to  be  only 
imitators,  are  today  building  single-seater 
fighter  planes  that  fly  in  excess  of  350  miles 
an  hour,  that  have  a  higher  maneuverability 
than  ours,  and  a  rate  of  climb  that  compares 
well  with  our  planes. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor.  Japan  has  become  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  and  has  every 
natural  resource  needed  to  carry  on  the  war. 
She  can.  if  given  time,  become  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  military  nation  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Japan  has  no  qualms  about  tising 
the  400,000.000  people  it  has  conquered  as  a 
huge  pool  of  subject  labor.  She  Is  mobilized 
for  a  long  war.  her  people  eat  one-third  of 
what  they  used  to,  and  every  energy  is  di- 
rected toward  the  killing  of  Allied  soldiers. 
Japan  has  made  full  use  of  the  limited  initial 
resources  of  a  weak  nation  and  has  fought  a 
careful  and  orthodox  war  with  two  excep- 
tions— Midway  and  the  fleet  action  at  Guad- 
alcanal. The  Japanese  intend  to  make  us  pay 
heavily  for  every  success  we  achieve  and  their 
defense,  as  at  Tarawa.  New  Guinea,  and  else- 
where, shows  careful  planning. 

In  fighting  Japan  we  must  keep  open  the 
longest  supply  line  in  history.  To  illustrate: 
it  takes  44  ships.  3,300  crewmen,  and  160,000 
barrels  of  oil  to  move  100.000  tons  of  supplies 
to  Australia  each  month.  To  move  that 
amount  by  nir  would  require  over  lO.OCO 
planes,  approximately  laoxioo  crewmen,  and 
elota  to  ICOOOXXM  barrals  of  gasoline.  And 
tlMM  aupplies  wthUd  ba  tnough  for  sn  Army 
to  wat«  H  minor  anfsgnnant  rnity.  It  Is  avtti 
mora  dlflcult  to  tnnsport  suppllat  in  out 
fraal  Aalafla  iiltv,  China,  China,  with  Us 
almoat  half  n  billion  pi^tpis  b^'rn  tn  tht  n1d< 
ail  (iiilurs  In  ih«  wirkl,  »ituntitty».  nghtina. 
and  ayiitM  Ut  praMrvs  hf>r  nituonhoad.  hM 
h§»n  m  ttiN  WNf  for  tinufi  7  fp»m  H#r  ma' 
Ifrisl  ntmWllnfi*  hsv*  «rhaMi«>n  fur  «h«  wi>f»a, 
har  ri^ltaei  iDftiisirtal  ar«a«  Itsvs  l^Nift  Mwi, 
wtOaspraad  UiH»ium  has  sal  in,  h*r  ir«Mffw  ara 
«iin  iiiad«|uaiaiy  ufm»4.  but  uaiay  aha  ta  a« 
foafldam  of  Aaal  imutrf  aa  ^yur, 

Cliina  wtll  ba  tba  mam  front  tn  tha  PaalOa 
irar,  Rvan  if  (lis  Juptinit^*  Nsvy  i»  maating 
iu  matah,  this  sanmH  y»i  ba  said  ot  (Jm 
anamy  Army,  antranehad  In  a  vaat  land 
domain  from  Msnctiuru  to  lumia.  Raaanlly 
two  top  Amerleiui  eommsndars  hava  smpha- 
slaad  in  tpsetfle  terms  ths  nativt  of  tha  task 
that  lies  ahead  on  the  continent  of  Aata.  On 
rabrtiarj  «,  Admiral  Chester  W.  MlmlU  told 
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uawumpermen:  "My  objective  is  to  get  ground 
and  air  forces  into  China  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  don't  believe  Japan  can  be  defeated  from  the 
sea  alone."  To  this  he  added  the  unequivocal 
declaration :  "I  believe  Japan  can  be  defeated 
only  from  bases  in  China." 

Flva  days  later,  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell 
iliiiHrnfi  that  Admiral  Nimitz's  naval  drive 
acrow  the  Pacific  to  the  China  coast  "must 
ba  nqiportad  heavily  by  an  aggressive  Allied 
land  and  air  offensive  projected  from  the 
Interior."  Asserting  that  "vital  China-baaed 
air  (^;>eratlons  cannot  wait  for  a  penetration 
of  the  blockade  by  land  or  sea,"  he  stated  that 
facilities  are  being  prepared  inside  China  to 
service  "the  largest  and  newest  cargo  carriers 
available." 

All  sea  and  overland  routes  to  China — 
with  one  exception — are  cut  off.  The  one  ex- 
ception Is  the  northwest  caravan  route  from 
Slnklang  Province  into  China  proper.  At  the 
present  time  negotiations  are  being  carried 
on  between  China  and  Rtissia  concerning  the 
transportation  of  supplies  from  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  via  this  route  but 
no  agreement  has.  as  yet,  been  reached. 

The  only  route  now  is  an  aerial  one  over  the 
"hump"  of  the  Himalayas,  and  there  the 
Army  Air  Transport  Command  and  the  China 
National  Aviation  Corporation  are  doing  a 
remarkably  efficient  Job.  When  China  first 
piopaaed  this  route  to  our  authorities  she  was 
told  that  the  mountains  were  impassable,  the 
Indian  monsooiis  Impenetrable,  and  when 
skies  were  clear  Japanese  interception  would 
become  fatal.  All  these  factors  have  been 
overcome  and  today  more  material  is  being 
flown  Into  China  than  ever  went  in  over  the 
Burma  Road. 

Every  item  of  eqtiipment  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  Chennault's 
air  force  in  China  must  be  flown  in  from  the 
outside.  This  Is  the  fundamental  fact  of  our 
strategy  in  China.  Transport  planes  flying 
the  round  trip  between  Assam  and  Kunming 
can  deliver  4  tons  of  100-octane  gas,  but  to  do 
so  they  must  themselves  use  8^  tons  of  the 
preciotis  commodity. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  planes  fliring  over 
the  "hump"  have  been  lost  without  trace.  In 
the  last  8  months  of  1942 — when  transporta- 
tion over  the  Himalayas  began— more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  planes  used  were  wrecked,  shot 
down,  or  destroyed.  Today  the  flights  go 
forward  on  schedule,  and  until  such  time  as 
we  can  either  capture  a  seaport  on  the  China 
coast  or  we  conquer  Burma  to  permit  opening 
another  overland  route  to  China,  this  route 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  to  date  is 
all  we  have. 

We  can  control  the  air  completely,  we  can 
■weep  the  saas  clean,  but  even  then  we  will 
be  a  long  way  from  winning  our  war  in  tha 
Pacific.  This  war  will  be  decided  by  the 
bayonat  and  the  rifle,  and  that  maans  tha 
Infantryman  will  carry  the  burden.  That  U 
wbara  China  oomaa  In,  baeatisa  sha  has  tha 
auapewtf  and  tha  will  to  uaa  It.  Chinas 
Army  haa  baan  trninsd  wall  in  the  use  of 
smalt  arms— the  rifle  nnd  tha  mschlns  gun, 
•h«  hss  tha  axparianca  and  tha  strataiia 
kN<Mtlnn,  This  war  may  #nd  not  with  tha 
aminu«wt  of  Japan't  raalda  holdlna*  or  avsn 
wttb  ih«  dafaat  afid  aonqti*'!  ui  J»v»n  it* 
H\l,  U  way  ^wy  UMy  and  in  MaiM<htirta, 
whar*  tbia  war  ttartad  in  mi,  and  it  M 
thsrs  (hst  mmmtm  land  annMt  may  w*it 
dfftda  thia  HarkiM  tlniMla.  ^  _  ^ 

fm  tnia  ftaaon-and  U  If  aoi  f^Jli*^^ 

•fary  ptmiMa  a^lalaaa*  and  •«»,  Wbila 
wa  MVtnot  gtvan  bar  all  tba  SMppWas  slw 
•aada,  wa  t^tft  baan  making  •uptrDumnn 
alforta  and  tba  rMuMa  afa  only  now  bsKiR- 
ntna  to  tail.  In  t*^  laal  §  months  of  l»4j 
«•  aant  in  over  tha  liump"  ».M0  tona  of 
awtarUl  by  air  and  in  1M»  wa  raised  that  to 
OijOOO  tons  of  which  13J00  tona  wara  nown 
In  tha  nwnth  of  Deeambar  tfona.  Thla 
sh-Twa  remsrkable  progress  and  •o»«  ^*' 
when  tha  hUtory  of  tha  air  farry  from  indU 


to  China  Is  known,  this  country  will  rcallaa 
that  there  are  no  greater  heroes  in  this  war 
than  the  hoys  who  fly  the  big  transports  over 
the  Hlmalaras.  The  result  now  U  only  a 
trickle  but  when  the  Ledo  Road  is  completed 
and  the  Burma  Road  reopened  it  wUl  swell 
and  when  we  conquer  our  first  seaport  on 
the  China  coast  it  will  l>ecome  a  torrent. 

Before  this  happens  the  Chinese  and  Amer- 
icans will  have  to  continue  to  fight  and  fiy 
sh9Ulder  to  shoulder.  The  Chine'ie  do  not 
wish  to  make  the  war  in  Asia  an  American 
burden  but  would  rather  that  America  give 
them  the  tools  so  that  they  could  do  the  Job. 
To  implement  transportation  into  China. 
there  Is  being  undertaken  at  present  the 
building  of  the  Ledo  Road  from  Assam  in 
India  through  northern  Burma  toward  the 
Chinese  frontier.  About  150  miles  have  al- 
ready been  built  and.  If  we  can  capture 
Myltkina,  a  Japanese-held  railroad  terminus 
in  northern  Burma  before  the  monsoon  rains 
b^^  in  May,  the  road  shotild  be  completed 
by  next  fall  or  winter  and  another  highway 
into  China  made  a  reality.  Then,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  "htimp"  we  should  be  alxle 
to  send  in  material  enough  to  start  to  drive 
the  Japs  out  of  China. 

Gen.  Joe  Stilwell  deserves  all  the  credit 
m  the  world  for  his  foresight  in  building  the 
Ledo  Road.  The  American-Chinese  forces  are 
working  together  and  doing  a  great  Job.  The 
finishing  touches  will  come  when  the 
strength -starved  China  theater  gets  the  ships, 
planes,  and  men  to  make  It  possible.  Before 
this  can  be  accomplished  the  Japanese  inva- 
sion of  India — and  It  is  a  serious  threat — 
must  be  thrown  back.  If  Auchlnleck  and 
Mountbatten  do  not  stop  the  Japanese,  the 
stipply  routes  for  the  Ledo  Road  will  be  cut 
and  all  our  transport  and  ground  operations 
in  Assam  and  north  Burma  will  be  danger- 
ously menaced. 

The  Cairo  Declaration  was  one  of  the  first 
indications  that  this  country  and  England  at 
last  realized  the  full  import  of  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East.    Unlike  the  Tehran  Confer- 
ence, which  was  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  occu- 
pied with  European  problems,  the  Cairo  Dec- 
laration stated  that  Japan  must  surrender 
unconditionally.    Ptirthermore,  it  stated  that 
Manchtu-ia.  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores  shall 
be  restored  to  China.    These  statements  or 
promises  mean  much  to  China  and  the  Far 
Bast,  but  they  do  not  settle  all  the  questions 
concerning  territory  which  she  considers — 
and  rightly  so— hers.    No  mention  is  made  of 
the  return  of  Hong  Kong  and  Kowloon  by 
England,  of  Macao  by  Portugal,  of  Kwang- 
chow-wan  by  France,  or  of  Outer  Mongolia 
and  Tannu  Tuva  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.     These  are  Chinese  terri- 
tories and  should  be  returned  to  China  at  tha 
earllaat  .posalble  moment.    We  are  not  fight- 
ing this  war  to  bring  about  the  rettirn  of  the 
sutus  quo  ante  in  tha  Par  Bast.    To  do  so 
would  only  mean  another  war  in  the  future. 
China  Is  not  fighting  for  territorial  aggran- 
diKemrnt.  but  she  la  datarmlnad  to  raaequira 
tha  lands  which  bara  baan  UJcan  away  from 
bar  by  foroa, 

Tha  Oalra  DaalaraMon  iras  signiflrant  nnt 
M  mtiab  for  wImM  H  laM  tout  for  what  it  isrt 
unsaid,  II  laMifcrt  on  Stif^net  lm|>ariallsnit 
H  aald  notlilng  of  Mm  aaHdantai  type. 
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Oarmany's  fatt  iafMn'f  pmiiateinaftt  will  l«at« 
fatly  Mttd  iM»vlt«Wy  1n\Um  Tha«  nmmpium 
la  aorraif*  but  tt  (•  mm  iharad  by  Ma  mil' 
lary  allMa  wnii^h  ntim  infim  avan  mamti 
wa  hava  awdi  ovar  too  Aipt  of  Imt  ■iiwliiii* 
«aal  ttorcuali  Iba  work  of  ana  ii^aigHiin 
99*n  tbongfe  wa  praduaa  ovar  ff  JM  plaMa  a 
month  la  liar  t^oo;  mm  tbangn  am  lank 
and  ship  pfOdMfttioo  u  graatar  tfean  liafa»  and 
even  tho^b  wa  exerciMt  aomplata  eentrol  of 
tba  mid,  southwest,  and  north  Pacific  sea  and 
sky  lanes. 

japen  t*rtieT<«  that  tn  a  f aw  yaara  aha  eaa 
eorreet  bar  prasant  arldant  wnakniM  if  eba 
la  not  mrtovAy  banaMd  by  ua.    And  iba  la 


oertalnly  not  being  seriotialy  hurt,  accept  on 
the  outer  fringe  of  her  empire,  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  Japs  think  that  we  will  become 
weary  of  a  war  that  doea  not  4lirectly  affect 
our  shores  and  that  our  people  wUl  evenU 
xially  insist  upon  a  compromise  peace  leaving 
Japan  with  the  greater  part  of  her  preaent 
gains.  ThU  would  well  suit  Tojo  because  It 
would  aUow  Japan  to  consolidate  her  gains 
and  exploit  them  to  the  limit  at  which  time 
she  would  resume  her  advance  toward  world 
mastery. 

How  long  can  Japan  hold  outY  The  Japa 
think  forever.  They  are  wrong.  Ttxj  many 
Americans  think  for  only  a  few  months  or  a 
year  at  the  most.  They  are  wrong,  too.  No 
one  can  answer  the  question,  but  everyone 
can  be  assured  that  it  will  require  every  ounce 
of  our  energy  and  ability  to  do  the  Job.  and 
that  applies  to  the  man  on  the  farm,  the 
worker  in  the  factory  the  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  boys  at  the  front.  The 
Japanese  say  we  will  not  make  any  sacrifices 
and  they  emphasise  our  softness.  They  look 
upon  us  as  weaklings,  they  play  up  our  dis- 
unity, and  they  question  our  flighting  spirit. 
They  think  all  these  elements  will  give  them 
time  to  obtain  complete  control  of  all  their 
conquests.  They  have  made  no  provision  for 
failure,  and  they  feel  the  American  people 
win  give  in  when  the  going  gets  really  totigh. 
WIU  we?  The  answer  U  no.  because  we  like- 
wise have  made  no  provision  for  failure. 


Arc  We  Gaing  To  Keep  Ovr  Prowtc  to 
CA-A..W.T.S.IIa«? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  IHX  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATlVU 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  pa«t  several  weeks  I 
have  had  many  inquiries  from  my  people 
of  Louisiana  as  well  as  from  citizens  of 
other  States  relative  to  the  manner  In 
which  a  particular  group  of  men  has 
been  handled  since  their  receht  activa- 
tion from  enlisted  reserve  status  within 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Statea. 
Many  of  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  this  group 
by  now.  They  have  had  little  publicity, 
however,  throughout  the  oonrao  of  their 
work  and  study  for  tba  last  year  and  a 
half,  and  remain  quite  unknown  to  tho 
publlo  ganerally— especially  by  compari- 
son with  othrr  groups  engaged  In  similar 
war  work,  Tha  group  of  which  I  am 
speakloi  la  oompoaad  of  the  C,  A.  A,« 
W.  T.  §.  piM»,  now  prlvat*"*!  in  tha  walk* 
Ing  trmy,  to  ipMli  o(  ttio  sdlortiy. 

Ttidif  MM  fdlMiMMai  tliolr  MrvUea 


wlihotii  Mf 
puMldMN  di 


mr  At  thai  Umo  tliay  wara  t«l4  MMl 
a  f  radt  noad  oMalod  for  pUoto  for  Vdftoud 
1\yin§  aattyttlaa,  TMr  www  laijMjad 
that  tbay  would  bo  OMM  fttoU  within 
a  period  of  •  to  19  uwtlM,  MM  that  tho 
duration  of  tramim  womM  noi  OMoad  19 
months.  For  that  pertod  of  tin*  tboy 
would  have  to  roak«  their  own  financial 
arring— anfg.  baoaiiaa  Itoai  wmM  work 
wlthotti  pnf.  bttam  fwMgliai  owlr  their 
subolataace  and  lodglBS.    Tba  maiority 
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of  the  men  had  attained  some  substan- 
tia] position  in  life,  and  having  resources 
upon  which  they  could  draw,  were  glad 
(o  make  the  necessary  sacrifice  for  this 
•toort  length  of  time.  Most  of  the 
younger  men  came  from  families  which 
could  assist  them.  Upon  completion  of 
their  training  the  men  were  to  be  11- 
c«iued  or  commissioned  ferry  pilots, 
transport  pilots,  air-line  copilots  and 
ptlotA.  liaison  pilots,  tow-target  pilots, 
end  flight  instructors.  Most  of  these 
flying  J}bs  called  for  commissioned  or 
flight-olBcer  status,  and  men  were  ac- 
cepted for  training  only  after  passing 
comprehensive  mental  examinations  and 
rigid  C.  A.  A.  commercial  pilot  physical 
exemlnatlons. 

Prospective  trainees  had  to  enlist  in 
the  Army  enlisted  reserve  corps  or  the 
Navy  before  enrollment  for  their  first 
courses  as  early  as  July  1942.  Trainees 
already  In  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
Program  at  the  time  had  their  choice  of 
Joining  the  Navy  or  the  Army.  By  the 
end  of  1942  some  25.000  men  had  en- 
listed. 

Army  and  Navy  C.  P.  T.  men  received 
instruction  side  by  side  in  many  schools. 
They  attended  all  classes  together — 
ground  school,  military  subjects,  drill, 
physical  training,  and  flight.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  December  1942  the  Navy  trainees 
received  the  happy  announcement  that 
from  then  on  they  would  be  paid  while 
training.  Their  classmates,  the  Army 
men.  received  no  such  announcement. 
In  fact,  they  doubted  that  the  Army  knew 
they  existed.  This  was  pretty  bad  for 
morale,  but  the  hurt  was  not  too  serious 
for  the  men  did  not  slacken  their  efforts. 
They  had  their  goal  to  reach— flying  In 
our  war  effort.  It  was  later  apparent  to 
everyone  concerned  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  completing  the  entire  cxirriculum 
would  greatly  exceed  the  8-  to  10-month 
period  set  out  in  the  original  plan.  The 
men  would  have  to  finance  themselves  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  Ckjngress  came 
to  their  assistance  in  the  spring  of  1943 
by  providing  pay  at  the  rate  of  $60  per 
month  retroactive  to  December  15.  1942. 

This  program,  later  called  the  E.  R.  C. — 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corpjs — section  of  the 
C.  A.  A.  war-training  service  program, 
had  been  in  progress  for  a  year  when. 
after  Investigation  of  the  need  for  pilots, 
the  Army,  through  the  C.  A,  A.,  an- 
nounced that  the  program  was  to  be  re- 
duced from  approximately  14,000  en- 
listees and  trainees  to  7.000.  As  a 
consequence,  the  men  were  required 
In  July  1943  to  indicate  their  choice 
of  one  of  the  following:  First,  con- 
tinue training  on  active-duty  status  to 
become  Army  flight  instructors — other 
kinds  of  flying  Jobs  were  said  to  be  no 
longer  available:  second,  transfer  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  as- 
signment to  technical  schools — walking 
army:  third,  discharge  from  the  Enlisted 
Reserve  Corps  to  civilian  status. 

AH  men  remaining  in  the  program  were 
unred  that  a  real  need  existed  for  their 
•errices  as  pilots. 

By  the  end  of  September  1943.  almost 
all  the  trainees  scheduled  to  be  placed  on 
active  duty  from  enlisted  reserve  status 
had  received  Army  orders  directing  them 
to  induction  centers  for  this  purpose. 
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As  Army  personnel 
were  sent  to  basic 
eluding  Sheppard 
Barracks.  Mo.; 
Buckley  Field.  Colo., 
to  receiving  basic  mil 
were  screened,  testet 
given  the  Army  "64" 
amination.     As  a 
4.978  men  were  founl 
tlnue  their  training 
flight  instructors, 
from    the    basic 
W.  T.  8.  schools,  or  t< 
Instructor   School    a 
Tex.,  in  accordance 
completed,  and  their 
that  of  aviation 

The  program  was 
courses  of  instruction 
the  same  as  they  ha( 
tivation  of  the  men. 
15.  1344.  the  Army 
termination  of  the 
his  letter  dated 
Civil  Aeronautics 
Gen.  Robert  W. 
of   the   Air   Staff, 
statement: 


active  duty  thfcy 

titeiining  centers  in- 

Figld.  Tex.;  Jefferson 

N.  C:  and 

where,  in  addition 

tary  training  they 

,  interviewed,  and 

flight  physical  ex- 

of  this  process 

qualified  to  oon- 

to   become   Army 

were  reassigned 

centers    to 

the  Army  Central 

Randolph   Field. 

previous  courses 

itatus  now  became 

stuc  ent, 

fi  oing  smoothly,  the 

being  substantially 

been  prior  to  ac- 

when  on  January 

suddenly  directed  the 

entire  program.    In 

Janui  ry  15.  1944,  to  the 

Administration,  Brxg. 

r,  assistant  chief 
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Discontinuance   of 
program  is  in  no  sense 
satisfaction  with  the  trklnlng 
the  C.  A.  A.  War  Train  li  ig 
sired  to  express  apprecl^ 
worlc  accomplished  by 
ground  schools,  and  C 
have  been  engaged  in 
for  the  Air  Forces. 


fllgbt    instructors' 

attributable  to  dis- 

performed  by 

Service.    It  is  de- 

ion  of  the  excellent 

flgbt  contractors, 

\.  A.  personnel  who 

t{>e  training  of  pilots 
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data 


prog  -ess 


Is  there  not  something 
Army*s  decision  of 
refusal  to  put  to  use 
training?    Was  the 
15  an  overnight  affair 
porting  data  for  this 
lated  for  months  prlf)r 
How.  then,  did  this 
had  been  assembled 
before,  compare  with 
tivated  the  Army's 
1943  to  continue  the 
fight  instructors? 

Some  4.000  men 
various  stages  of 
Of  these,  about  half 
llceiy-ed  pUots.    Many 
flight  Instructor  as 
ratings.    All  have  an 
aviation.    They    had 
course  of  training  whl^h 
ably  with  that  of  the 
pilot  cadet  program, 
superior  to  any  other 
The  W.  T.  S.  men  havfe 
having  survived  one  o; 
elimination  programs 
aviation — Flying. 
F.  Hamhn,  page  170. 

These  pilots  were 
yarious  basic  training 
ated  before,  where 
military  training  for 
given  more  aptitude 
examined    again    w 
Army's  decision  as  t( 
The  Army  states  in  a 
March  16  that  2.618 
qualified  for  technical 
they  are  qualified  is 
qualification  is  based 
eral  classification  tes 
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his  valuable  fiight 
d^ision  of  January 
Was  not  the  sup- 
decision  acciunu- 
to  January  15? 
which  no  doubt 
or  several  months 
t  he  data  which  mo- 
deqision  in  September 
training  of  5,000 
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left  stranded  in 
by  this  action, 
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Intense  interest  in 
gone    through    a 
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Air  Forces  combat 
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training  program, 
the  distinction  of 
the  most  stringent 
in  the  history  of 
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their  disposition. 

news  release  dated 

of  these  men  are 

training.     That 

easy  to  see.  since 

argely  on  the  gen- 

— the  Army's  test 


of  "rate  of  learning."  As  a  group  these 
men  are  said  to  have  had  higher  Q.  C.  T. 
scores  than  any  group  the  Army  has 
handled.  A  great  number  of  pilots  in 
this  technical  category  had  already  com- 
pleted courses  at  the  Army  Central  In- 
structor School  at  Brooks  or  Randolph 
Field,  Tex.,  or  both. 

These  pilots  have  been  trained  in  very 
excellent  aviation  schools  all  over  the 
United  States — schools  which  have 
formerly  graduated  many  fine  pilots  in 
prewar  years.  These  schools  contracted 
their  facilities  to  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  this  type  of  training. 
Standards  were  very  high  and  the  stu- 
dents found  it  necessary  to  study  very 
diligently  and  practice  maneuvers  pa- 
tiently for  long  hours  in  order  to  make 
the  grade.  Apprehension -over  the  possi- 
bility of  being  washed  out  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  further  flying  was  always  In 
evidence.  These  men  really  wanted  to 
fly.  At  the  end  of  each  course  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  student  pass  a  compre- 
hensive written  examination  as  well  as  a 
careful  flight  test.  Other  tests,  both 
flight  and  written,  were  given  during  the 
progress  of  each  course. 

Should  all  this  expenditure  in  effort, 
time,  and  money  be  wasted? 
j  At  the  time  of  their  enlistment,  definite 
I  commitments  were  made  to  these  men  by 
i  Army-C.  A.  A.  sources  that  on  comple- 
j  tion  of  training  they  would  be  commis- 
'  sioned  and  would  t>e  used  as  pilots.  To 
'  quote  the  Congressional  Record,  March 
3.  1944: 

General  Arnold  in  his  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  January,  pointed  out  that  the 
Air  Force  expansion  which  Congress  decreed 
in  1939  was  completely  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  existing  military  establishment.  The 
armed  forces  were  forced  to  call  on  the  cl- 
vlUan-pilot-training  facilities.  •  •  •  The 
graduates  of  this  program  are  the  backbone 
of  the  service  air  forces. 

Very  few.  however,  of  the  trainees  who 
started  in  the  accelerated,  full-time 
C.  P.  T.-W.  T.  E.  program  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1942  with  promises  of  utiliza- 
tion in  the  war  effort  were  ever  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  used. 

H.  R.  4269  provides  directly  for  taking 
care  of  W.  T.  Srtrainees.  although  a  pos- 
sible answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  use 
many  of  these  men  might  be  found  in 
H.  R.  4181  now  pending  in  Congress 
which- provides  for  continuation  of  the 
Civilian  Pilot  Training  Program — refer 
to  speech  delivered  in  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  March  3,  1944. 

Why  release  male  pilots  who  have  been 
trained  at  great  cost  and  with  great  ex- 
penditure in  time  and  effort  from  pilot 
duties  just  so  women  can  be  trained, 
while  receiving  salaries  of  $150  per 
month,  to  replace  them?  As  was  stated 
in  American  Aviation.  February  1,  1944, 
page  1 : 

One  cannot  blame  the  women  for  wanting 
to  participate  somewhere  in  the  flying  end  of 
the  war,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
not  as  suitable  for  ferry  work  as  men,  and 
now  that  men  are  available  there  la  every 
reason  to  use  them  effectively. 

We  are  probably  stirring  up  a  hornet's  nest 
to  suggest  that  the  «-omeu  withdraw  from 
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ferrying  fighter  and  Iwmber  planes,  for  the 
WASPS  are  well  entrenched  and  have  suf- 
ficient power  to  have  surrived  more  than  one 
effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the  flying  end  of 
the  Army.  But  the  women  themselves  might 
look  at  their  own  record  (which  isn't  so  hot) 
and  feel  motivated  by  patriotic  principles 
and  permit  trained  men,  many  of  them  with 
families,  to  take  over. 

Is  it  fair  •  •  •  to  throw  them  Into  the 
walking  army  while  women  less  fitted  for 
feny  work  continue  to  remain  In  the  service? 
The  women  will  insist  they  are  Just  as  good 
as  the  men.  but  the  record  does  not  show  this, 
and  the  Army  knows  it  too  well. 

The  27-week  training  course  of  the 
WASPS  cannot  stand  any  comparison 
v/ith  that  included  in  Just  the  flrst  four 
WTS  courses  which  average  approxi- 
mately 40  weeks.  Further  attention  is 
directed  fo  General  Arnold's  report,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  A.  A.  F. 
cannot  train  or  utilize  women  pilots  at 
the  e::pense  of  training  or  utilizing  the 
rer\ices  of  available  men  pilots.  Why. 
then.  i3  increase  of  the  WASP  program 
currently  proposed  in  H.  R.  4219,  which 
provides  for  appointment  of  additional 
WASP  cadets  and  for  their  commissions 
as  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  on  completion  of  their 
training? 

Great  numbers  of  men  who  have  not 
had  pilot  training  are  presently  request- 
ing technical  training  of  the  sort  being 
offered  W.  T.  S.  pilots  in  lieu  of  pilot  ac- 
tivities. Men  requesting  technical  train- 
ing, although  otherwise  qualified,  are  be- 
ing denied  admission  to  the  technical 
schools,  it  is  said,  because  suBRcient  num- 
bers of  men  have  already  been  trained  or 
are  in  training.  The  W.  T.  S.  men  were 
told  their  opportunity  to  go  to  these 
technical  schools  was  made  possible  for 
them  only  after  special  consideration  of 
their  case.  Why  train  pilots  over  as 
sheet-metal  workei's.  radiomen,  and  so 
forth?  If  men  in  these  categories  are 
really  needed,  why  fill  the  need  with 
pilots  when  so  many  other  men  are  quali- 
fied by  experience  or  ability  for  such 
training,  want  it,  and  have  not  had  pre- 
vious specialized  army  training?  The 
pilots  should  be  flying  planes. 

Why  train  these  male  pilots  over  as 
suggested  in  the  Army's  March  16  news 
release  for  services  for  which  women 
are  not  suited?  They  are  pilots.  They 
were  trained  to  do  necessary  flying  Jobs. 
And  just  what  are  services  for  which 
women  are  not  suited?  Women  are  do- 
ing all  kinds  of  nonpilot  Jobs  in  the  air- 
craft factories  along  with  young  men 
who  are  being  deferred  from  the  draft. 
Women  are  being  trained  for  radio  work 
In  Canada.  And  look  how  women  are 
performing  in  Russia. 

These  men  were  promised  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  C.  P.  T.  program,  when 
they  went  in  without  remuneration  for 
their  time  and  effort,  that  they  would  be 
used  as  ferry  pilots,  transport  pilots,  air- 
line copilots,  and  pilots,  liaison  pilots, 
glider  pilots,  tow-target  pilots,  and  flight 
instructors. 

They  were  reassured  as  late  as  Sep- 
tember 1943  that  there  was  still  a  need 
for  them  as  Army  flight  instructors  and 
that  they  would  hold  an  appropriate 
rank. 
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The  January  decision  of  the  Army  has 
broken  all  previous  promises  made  to 
these  men  with  one  deft  stroke. 

Surely  we  can  do  something  about  this 
situation.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

H.  R.  4269  provides  a  measure  of  rec- 
tification. 


Congress  Must  Keep  Pace  With  Executiye 
Afenciet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  April  24,  1944: 

THIT   CAN'T   BE    WHONO 

Popular  demands  for  modernization  of 
Congress  must  be  haywire,  according  to  Rep- 
resentative CLAaENCE  Cannon,  because  they 
have  never  been  approved  by  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  Congress.  From  the 
first  Congress  down  to  the  present  session, 
h«  says,  9,734  legislators  have  considered  pro- 
posals for  str«^&mUning  Congress  and  rejected 
them.  Of  course  9,734  Congrestmen,  he  con- 
cluded, can't  be  wrong.  Newspaper  men  and 
Members  of  Congress  assembled  to  dlacUH 
reform  of  that  body's  procedure  the  other 
night  laughed  at  this  statement.  It  had  the 
ring  of  an  Ironic  Joke.  But  the  speaker  left 
no  doubt  that  he  was  In  dead  earnest.  Hla 
fantastic  statement  must  be  attributed  to 
recklessness  rather  than  Jeat. 

In  flat  contradiction  of  this  pretense  that 
Congress  is  unanimously  opposed  to  modern- 
ization of  its  machinery,  four  of  the  eight 
legislators  on  the  discussion  panel  came  out 
positively  In  favor  of  reform  proposals.  A 
fifth  was  for  limited  changes.  Only  three 
assumed  that  Congress  can  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions in  the  post-war  era  with  the  present 
duplication  of  committee  work,  the  lack  of 
expert  assisUnce,  and  paucity  of  leaderaUp. 
Mr.  Cannon  neglected  also  to  inform  his 
listeners  when  Members  of  the  House  have 
ever  had  a  real  opportunity  to  pass  judgment 
upon  that  body's  obsolete  rules.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  many  proposals  to  bring  the 
rules  into  line  with  modern  legislative  prac- 
tice have  been  introduced.  But  they  have 
been  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee  atul 
the  rank  and  file  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
vote  for  or  against  them.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  the  reactionary  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  proposed  reforms  Is 
scarcely  equivalent  to  their  \inanlmous  rejec- 
tion. 

The  most  cogent  argiunent  against  mod- 
ernizing Congress  came  from  Senator  O'Mah- 
ONET.  He  fears  that  the  movement  to  reduce 
the  number  of  committees  and  to  strengthen 
congressional  leadership  "is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  modem  passion  for  centralized  man- 
agement." The  best  way  to  fight  this  cen- 
tralization mania,  he  says,  is  to  preserve 
decentralization  In  Congress.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  reverse  Is  true.  One  reaaon  why 
power  is  now  transferred  ao  freely  to  the 
executive  branch  Is  because  Congress  func- 
tions so  clumsUy.  National  pollcy-nuUUng 
powers  tend  to  slip  throiigb  Its  fingers  be- 
cause policy  can  be  formulated  so  much  more 


readily  by  executive  action.  In  our  opinion. 
Congress  must  put  aside  the  trivtaUties  in 
which  it  now  bseomss  entangled  and  enhance 
Its  ability  to  lefldats  promptly  and  effectively 
if  our  representative  system  is  to  surMvs  as 
anything  more  ttasa  an  empty  symbol  of  de- 
mocracy. Not  even  Congress  can  control 
centralised  strength  in  the  executive  brauca 
by  decentrallaed  weakness  In  Its  own. 

On  the  whole,  we  surmise  that  the  majority 
of  the  editors  and  legislators  left  this  unique 
discussion  with  renewed  determination  to 
work  for  a  more  efficient  Congress.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  is  that  the  movement  now  has 
powerful  support  in  tlie  ranks  of  Congress 
Itself.  In  the  end  the  persuasive  arguments 
of  men  litie  Senators  Malonet  and  La  Fol- 
urrrx.  Congressmen  Monkonet,  Doucssh.  Kb- 
FAuvn.  and  others  may  be  expected  to  maks 
a  deep  Impression  on  their  coUesguss  who 
are  alert  to  the  problems  of  twenUeth-ceu» 
tury  democracy. 


President  RooteTeH  Called  Upon  To  AiJ 
Strawberry  Farmers  Against  Unfair 
Ccilinf  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  ix>tnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV» 

Tunday,  AprU  25.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Ipuisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time  that,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  been  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  authority  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  said  act. 

In  his  absence  from  Washington,  the 
following  letter  was  written  and  deliv- 
ered to  Secretary  Stephen  Early,  also 
atta'?hed  thereto  the  following  petition  to 
the  President: 

CoNcaxss  or  the  UNrrco  States, 

House  of  Representatit>ea. 
Wathington.  D.  C  ,  April  19. 1944. 
The  Honorable  Stcphen  Eablt. 
Secretary  to  the  PretiAent, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dkab  Mb.  Secbxtabt  :  Realizing  that  tbs 
President  is  out  of  the  city  at  the  momsnt. 
I  am  hereby  transmitting  to  you  an  sppesl 
on  behalf  of  60.000  people  of  Louisiana,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  ss  set  forth  in 
section  3  of  the  O.  -  P.  A.  Act  of  1942  as 
amended,  which  gives  the  President  the  right 
to  correct  gross  Inequities. 

I  hereby  re^MCtfully  request  thst  you  Im- 
mediately notifly  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  that 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  from  his  directive  as 
issued  placing  a  ceiling  price  on  strawberries, 
and  that  he  be  thereby  reqtMsted  to  with- 
hold enforcing  any  ceiling  price  on  straw- 
berries until  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  had  an  opportunity  to  rettirn  and 
pass  upon  the  appeal,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  O.  P.  A.  Act  of  1942  ss  amended. 
Sincerely  yours, 

jMum  H.  IfoursoN. 
Member  of  Congret$. 

To  the  Honorable  FtAjnctw  D.  BooaavcLT. 

President  of  the  United  States  of  Amsrtca: 

Appeal    on    bsbalf    of    60M0 
strawberry  grewsrs  from  a  ruUng  sad 
live  Issued  by  the  Bo&orabte 
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O.  F.  A.  AdminbrtnitOT.  TYils  vppnl  to  70U 
of  the  United  States  >•  made 
with  the  proTlstonB  of  the 
prtee  Oontrol  Act  at  194a.  m 
which  proTldes  u  follows,  to  wit: 
"SKtlon  8.  Frorided,  That  the  President 
f,  without  regard  to  the  limitation  eon- 
in  clatiae  2.  adjust  any  matlTnum  price 
to  the  extent  that  he  finds  necessary  to  cor> 
r«ct  gross  Ineqxilttos." 
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Cn  Thursday.  April  13.  1944.  a  directive 
i^Jasued  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles, 
a  celling  price  on  strawberries.  The 
tifwilrtaiui  grovan.  conatltutliig  the  largest 
•travlMRj-frodaetag  State  In  the  United 
States,  nyealecl  to  their  Oongrenman.  Jamxs 
H.  linOTMr.  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Lotilsl- 
ana.  to  protest  against  these  celling  prices, 
which  are  confiscatory  unreasonahle.  and 
will  serrrely  damage  the  Tioulslana  straw- 
berry growers  if  put  into  effect.  The  O.  P.  A., 
Wkr  Pbod  Administration,  and  Office  of  Eco- 
ncmlc  StabUlsatlcn  have  refused  to  recon- 
•Idsr  this  matter  and  therefore  comes  the 
neeaaslty  of  this  appeal. 

mty  ttaoosand  Louisiana  sti«wt>erry  people 
have  been  shlpplzig  and  marketing  their 
strawberries  on  a  large  comnwrdal  scale  In 
the  same  fashion  and  manner  since  1918. 
tauatty  begins  tn  March  or  April 
I  time  during  the  month  of  May. 
itlrcly  upon  weather  conditions, 
ithls  year  started  on  spproxlmately 
14.  and  from  all  Indications  will  end 
•bout  May  15  (depending  on  weather  condi- 
tlona).  Therefore,  the  present  time  oonsti- 
tutea  tbe  height  of  the  shipping  season.  The 
reasons  why  this  O.  P.  A.  rulliig  should  be 
held  up  and  thereby  revoked  au-e  as  set  forth, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  same  Is  capricious  and  will 
greatly  damage  Louisiana  strawt>en7  growers 
at  this  time  because  of  the  serious  severe 
crop  failure  caused  by  ezoessive  frost, 
trsawes.  and  freakish  weather. 

a.  That  is  present  ceilings  are  put  in  effect 
and  not  revoked.  80.000  persons  depending 
on  ■trawbeiTles  ss  the  main  basis  of  their 
ttv^hocd  will  incur  a  terrific  financial  loss. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  over-all  economic 
suhiuty  of  the  United  SUtes  will  not  be 
affected  In  any  manner,  shape,  or  form  if  the 
growers  are  allowed  to  fLiish  their  season 
without  a  calling  price,  which  will  be  for  a 
period  of  a  little  more  than  3  weeiia. 

Honda,  whteli  has  been  shipping  straw- 
bsnrlca  sine*  December  15.  has  completed  her 
season  without  any  ceiling  price.  The  in- 
crease In  price  of  that  particular  State  in 
strawberries  over  last  year's  season  was  less 
than  5  cents  per  pint  box.  which  was  due 
not  to  an  Increase  In  price,  but  a  decrease  in 
acreage. 

Prom  the  period  in  TifuHrna  of  1930  to 
19«0.  including  railway  express  and  truck 
movements,  an  sverage  of  3.000  cars  per 
season  have  been  sAJpped  from  Louisiana,  or 
an  averaga  seaaasal  return  to  growers  of 
g5.000X}00.  (These  facts  are  based  on  De- 
partment of  AgricuUuie  figures  and  sta- 
tieuea.) 

Taking  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles'  esti- 
mates of  this  season's  total  number  of  cars. 
aaoMly  000  (which  Louisiana  growers  say 
wtU  be  much  leas),  at  the  highest  avenge 
price  that  could  possibly  be  received  for  the 
entire  season  tbe  return  to  the  Krowers  would 
not  exceed  «3.7aoOCO  to  60jQ00  Individuals 
for  the  entire  crop.  As  an  •««t«pi«  here  In 
tba  halfht  of  a  sirawbarry  season  in  Louisi- 
ana 60  to  70  to  80  cars  iwnnany  would  be 
chipped  per  day.  while,  according  to  the  De- 
partment at  Agricul'ore  reporu.  frcm  the 
period  of  April  5  throuph  AprU  la  less  than 
an'  average  of  IS  cars  per  day  have  been 
shipped,  and  frcm  April  13  to  date  the  aver- 
a'-e  shipments  per  d«y  hnve  been  ev»n  le«s. 
Por  the  entire  sseson  tip  to  Sunday,  April  16. 
only  409  cars  have  been  shipped. 
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feeted.  who  have  suffered  a  50-percent  or 
greater  crop  failure,  without  affecting  in  the 
least  the  over-all  economlo  picture  of  tha 
United  States. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  these  8trawt>erry 
growers  located  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  make  this  appeal  to  you  as  a  great 
humanitarian  to  withhold  the  effectiveness 
of  this  O.  P.  A.  celling  directive  on  strawber- 
ries until  May  15.  or  increa£e  the  present 
confiscatory  price  to  $7.50  per  crate,  as  you 
are  authorized  to  do  under  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Act  of  1842.  as 
amended. 

Sincerely  yours, 

jAMSfl  R.  Morrison, 
Congretsmmn,  Sixth  Diatrict.  Louisiana. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEYRE 

or  NTW  TOXK 

IN  IHS  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  LsFEVRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 

leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Rccoso.  I  Include  an  address  of  Judge 
William  H.  Wadhams  before  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Judge  Wadhams  drew  upon  his  ex- 
perience as  an  international  lawyer,  hav- 
ing had  offlceo  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  New 
Delhi.  India.  As  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  League  to  ELiforce 
Peace  he  worked  on  the  draft  for  a 
league  of  nations,  which  was  subse- 
quently taken  as  the  basis  for  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
where  Judge  V/adhams  was  in  attend- 
ance. He  is  the  permanent  adviser  to 
the  Chamber  of  Princes  on  the  Federa- 
tion of  India  and  was,  until  the  collapse 
of  France,  legal  adviser  to  a  Joint  Brit- 
ish and  French  parliamentary  commit- 
tee on  post-war  organization. 

Judge  Wadhams  said,  in  part: 

The  subject  of  how  to  prevent  future  wars 
brings  a  sour  smile  to  the  bacl:ward-turn»d 
face  of  the  cynic  and  yet,  to  men  of  good  will. 
It  is  possible.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  all 
the  people  of  all  the  nations  ferventlv  de- 
sire peace.  This  is  not  wholly  true.  Theie 
are  nations  whose  people  desire  war.  plan  tc- 
wer,  and  make  war. 

To  prevent  future  wars  these  people  must 
be  iK>t  only  defeated,  but  so  destroyed  thet 
they  win  not  h£,ve  the  potential  power  to 
make  war  in  the  future.  No  half-way  victory 
WtU  do;  and  then  these  people  must  be  tatight 
by  the  education  of  iheir  youth  Uiat  peace 
and  goodwUl  are  a  better  phUoeophy.  Mean- 
while the  peace-loving  nations  w:U  have  to 
be  constantly  vigilant;  that  no  step  toward 
war  is  permitted.  To  prevent  future  wars  we 
mtut  undertake  not  only  cocupation  but 
strict  superrlsicn  by  the  victors. 

That  some  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion is  necessary,  and  that  our  own  Hation 
must  take  part  if  we  are  to  have  the  security 
essential  to  peace,  is  self-evident. 

There  are  ttose  who  would  at  once  form 
a  federation  of  the  world. 

There  are  oth3rs  who  would  reestablish  in 
authority  the  Lea;jue  of  Nations  or  soma 
mcdtfied  form  of  the  League. 

There  are  advocates  of  cooperation  in  im- 
mediate tasks  as  they  arise,  leaving  (ha  uiti- 
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mate  tntemational  organization  to  some  fu- 
ture time. 

Having  in  mind  the  disasters  of  the  past 
and  our  purpose  for  the  future.  I  have  from 
roy  experience  reached  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  form  the  governmental  cooperation 
may  take,  there  is  one  essential  to  an  en- 
during peace  and  that  Is  control  by  law  of 
the  Individual,  and  this  essential  may  be 
Included  in  any  plan  of  International  co- 
operation but  without  It  any  plan  of  co- 
operation Is  bound  to  fall.  This  essential 
which  I  propose  does  not  necessitate  a  sur- 
render of  our  national  sovereignty. 

Any  proposal  with  respect  to  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject must  necessarily  be  a  mere  framework 
of  principles  and  an  outline  of  methods.  I 
shall  at  any  rate  be  specific. 

Pirst,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  causes 
of  war  and  then  inquire  how  these  causes 
may  be  prevented.    Here  It  Is  in  outline: 

A  PLAN  FOB  ICAINTAINING  PKACX 

/.  The  causes  of  tear 

1.  The  peace  of  nations  exists  only  when 
the  freedoms  and  Just  rights  of  their  peoples 
are  assured  and  prote<:ted. 

a.  It  follows  the  conduct  which  destroys 
these  freedoms  and  rights  leads  to  war. 

8.  Every  human  undertaking  is  primarily 
performed  by  some  individual;  every  act  of 
aggression  against  the  freedom  of  others  is 
committed  by  some  individual;  every  en- 
croachment upon  the  Jiist  rights  to  life  and 
liberty:  all  deeds  whici  lead  to  war.  are  due 
in  the  first  inetam^e  to  the  misconduct  of 
some  individual.  And  this  is  true  whether 
the  denial  of  freedom  or  of  Justice  Is  com- 
mitted through  group  action,  as  in  power 
politics  or  in  business  combination,  for  such 
group  action  is  of  necessity  instigated,  set  in 
motion,  and,  therefor* ,  due  to  the  conduct 
of  some  individual  or  individuals. 

Individuals  who  ass  til  the  freedoms  and 
rights  of  men  are  the  makers  of  war.  And 
this  is  beyond  question  when  we  look  at  the 
realities;  wherefore  we  must  conclude  that: 

4.  Control  of  the  ind.vldual  is  necessary  to 
World  peace. 

Individuals,  therefor*,  mtist  be  prohibited 
from  committing  the  acts  which  lead  to  war. 
As  by  law  we  forbid  murder  and  theft,  so  we 
propose  to  forbid  by  liiw  the  commission  of 
acts  which  lead  to  or  csuse  war. 

Let  us  examine  whj-  leagues  have  failed. 

//.  Reasons  for  failure  of  leagues  of 
governments 

1.  A  league  of  governments  acts  by  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  from  time  to  time 
and,  therefore,  depend.)  each  time  upon  the 
persuasion  of  each  of  its  member  govern- 
ments to  agree,  giving  constant  opportuni- 
ties for  disagreement. 

2.  Governments  acting  through  their  for- 
eign offices  are  subject  to  controls  by  selfish 
Interests  and  ambitious  men,  through  lob- 
bies and  manipulation. 

3.  The  general  wUl  ot  a  league,  as  expressed 
by  the  Ck)uncU  of  the  League,  can  be  defeated 
by  the  goveriunent  of  one  member  nation  at 
any  time  by  mere  failure  to  act. 

4.  When  a  League  proposal  is  contrary  to 
the  Immediate  interest  of  any  one  nation,  or 
of  a  special  Interest  controlling  the  action  of 
such  nation,  popular  support  for  a  refusal 
or  failure  of  that  nation  to  comply  can  easily 
be  aroused  and  supported  by  a  Jingo  press 
appealing  to  a  narrow  chauvinism. 

5.  Such  a  league  of  governments  acts  in  the 
interest  of  the  most  powerful  government  or 
of  a  group  which  controls  the  League,  for  it 
Is  not  a  league  of  peoples  and  soon  develops 
Into  a  league  to  obtalc  power  and  advantage 
for  some  at  the  expense  of  others.  Instead  of 
a  league  to  maintain  peace. 

6.  A  league  of  govern  nents  of  nations  with- 
out controls  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
them  depends  upon  treaties.  These  have 
proven  IneffectlTe  to  matntata  peace.  Tha 
memory  of  the  Kellogg  Pacts,  signed  by  prac- 


tically all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
hoped  to  abolish  war,  is  bitter. 

History  proves  that  wars  cannot  be  stopped 
by  agreement  nor  by  treaties  or  pacts,  but 
wars  can  be  prevented  by  removing  the  cause 
of  war— that  is,  by  stopping  the  individuals 
who  commit  acts  that  create  war  by  protect- 
ing the  freedoms  that  make  for  peace  by  defi- 
nite laws,  not  by  uncertain  diplomacy. 

There  are  great  advantages  in  the  control 
of  individuals  as  distinguished  fromr  govern- 
mental agreements. 

///.  The  advantages  of  control  of  indii'iduals 
as  duitinguished  from  governmental  agree- 
menta 

1.  Control  of  the  Individual  establlehes  the 
I:  w  of  nations  for  all  persons  alike  regardless 
of  their  nationality. 

It  is  truly  said  that  nations  are  diverse  and 
in  varying  stages  of  development,  but  the  in- 
dividual acts  which  create  war  are  the  same 
in  all  nations  however  much  they  may  differ 
or  whatever  their  stages  of  development, 
whatever  their  race,  religion  or  language. 

2.  The  law  of  nations  once  adopted  by  the 
people  requires  no  reference  to  governments 
for  its  sanction.  Like  our  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting smuggling  or  counterfeiting,  they 
bypass  the  state  and  are  directed  against 
violation  by  any  individual  regardless  of  the 
state  In  which  you  reside. 

3.  Boundaries  are  no  longer  of  the  same 
Importance  as  sources  of  war  as  the  law  of 
nations  protecting  the  rights  of  all  persons 
would  apply  to  each  Individual  whether  he 
resides  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  boun- 
dary. 

4.  Regional  groupings,  such  as  a  Danublan 
union,  a  Balkan  bloc,  the  Pan  American 
Union,  or  even  a  United  States  of  Europe,  may 
not  be  objectionable  as  endangering  peace 
provided  all  the  Individuals  in  each  of  the 
nations  forming  such  groupings  are  subject 
to  the  law  of  nations  which  is  the  supreme 
law  of  all  nations. 

6.  The  plan  of  Individual  control  removes 
the  safeguarding  of  peace  from  the  field  of 
diplomacy  which  has  failed  to  protect  the 
people  from  war  to  the  field  of  Justice,  to  the 
end  that  in  the  international  as  well  as  the 
national  sphere  we  may  have  a  rule  of  law 
and  not  of  man. 

:  a.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
nation  Is  large  or  small.  The  supreme  law 
of  nations  applies  to  all  alike.  For  example, 
the  Federal  law  of  the  United  States  applies 
alike  to  Delaware  and  to  Texas. 

7.  The  local  laws  may  vary;  for  example, 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  Is  founded  upon  the 
common  law  of  England,  but  the  law  of 
Louisiana  is  founded  upon  the  Napoleonic 
Code. 

8.  Individual  control,  as  expressed  in  the 
law  of  nations,  applies  whatever  the  form  of 
government  of  the  nation  which  adheres  to 
the  law  of  nations.  It  applies  equally  in  a 
soviet,  a  monarchy,  or  a  republic. 

9.  Individual  control  obviates  the  long- 
attempted  "balance  of  power"  among  nations, 
which  eventually  always  leads  to  war.  The 
difficulty  is  that  power  does  not  remain 
balanced. 

I  will  now  outline  a  possible  method, 
although  I  am  not  arrogant  enovigh  to  main- 
tain that  it  Is  the  only  method  by  which 
this  control  of  the  individual  may  be  put  into 
effect. 

IV.  The  method  of  control  over  individuals  to 
maintain  peace 

1.  Individual  control  is  effected  by  laws 
prohibiting  acts  which  cause  war — that  is, 
acts  which  Infringe  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  the  individual  and  violate  his  Just  rights 
and  are  determined  to  be  dangerous  as  pro- 
moting war. 

2.  These  prohibitions  may  be  formulated 
by  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
by  the  people  of  United  Nations,  men  chosen 
because  of  their  determination  to  prevent 
future  wars. 


8.  The  convention  would  prepare  codes  of 
law  to  protect  each  of  the  "four  freedoms" 
and  such  other  freedoms  as  may  be  adopted 
in  a  bUl  of  rights  to  assure  peace.  For  ex- 
ample, an  armament  code,  a  trade  and  trans- 
portation code,  an  education  code,  a  free- 
press  and  free-<ipeech  code,  a  finance  eode. 
etc. 

These  codes  together  would  constitute  the 
law  of  nations  to  maintain  peace.  They 
shall  be  adhered  to  by  all  peace-minded  na- 
tions as  the  supreme  law  applicable  to  all 
their  nationals.  They  must  be  obligatory 
In  the  vanquished  countries  as  part  of  the 
terms  of  peace. 

4.  Commisslotis  to  Implement  each  code; 
to  hear  and  determine  complaints,  would  tm 
appointed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  de« 
termlned.  for  example,  by  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations,  which  commit- 
tee shall  also  fill  vacancies  from  time  to  time. 

And  this  Is  Important;  commissions  shall 
not  be  appointed  to  represent  any  nation  but 
shall  be  compos<Kl  of  experts  in  their  several 
fields  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  restrain. 
Ing  and  preventing  acts  which  lead  to  or 
may  cause  war  in  violation  of  the  oodee  of 
law.  These  commissions  would  not  only  re- 
strain acts  leading  to  war  by  their  good 
offices  but  would  be  special  grand  Juries  and 
issue  Indictments  on  their  own  initiative  or 
on  the  complaint  of  anyone  who  has  prima 
facie  made  out  a  Just  case  of  violation  of  a 
code  of  the  law  of  nations. 

V.  The  supreme  world  court  and  tt» 
regional  courts 

Upon  an  indictment  having  isetied  from  a 
commission,  an  order  of  arrest  would  issue 
out  of  the  nearest  regional  court  and  Its 
sheriff  would  brmg  the  offender  before  the 
court  for  trial. 

The  Judges  of  these  courts,  appointed  for 
life  by  the  executive  committee  of  these 
United  Nations,  are  chosen  not  to  represent 
any  nation  or  class  or  Interest  but  for  their 
eminence.  Independence,  and  character. 

The  supreme  world  court  Judges  would  be 
appointed  in  the  same  way  and  would  con- 
strue the  law  of  nations  and  hear  appeals 
from  the  regional  courts. 

VI.  International  sheriffs 
The  court  will  have  a  force  of  sheriffs,  or, 
as  some  call  It,  an  international  police  to 
arrest  offenders  Indicted  and  to  enforce  the 
court's  decrees. 

As  the  Axis  enenUes  will  have  been  dis- 
armed,  and  as  all  future  armament  is  con- 
trolled by  the  armament  code,  and,  as  the 
offenders  are  individuals,  the  force  need  not 
be  large  to  bring  violators  of  the  codes  pro- 
tecting the  freedoms  to  trial. 

VII.  This  plan  rnag  be  applied  and  it  essen- 
tial to  any  form  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  maintain  peace 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  that  It  may 
be  applied  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
mental cooperation  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations,  whether  it  be  a  euperworld  state 
or  federation,  or  merely  an  agreement  among 
nations  to  cooperate.  But  whatever  the 
form  adopted  by  the  victorious  governments 
to  establish  peace,  it  is  essential  that  a 
supreme  law  of  nations  be  established  jvo- 
hibitlng  Individuals  wherever  they  reside 
and  whatever  their  form  of  government  from 
committing  acta  which  lead  to  war  as  de- 
fined by  the  codes. 

This  la  the  fundamental  principle  whlflh 
everyone  who  desires  peace  wUl  approve: 
Every  indlvir'uaJ.  of  the  nations  adhermg  to 
the  law  of  nations,  no  matter  where  he  lives, 
must  obey  the  law  of  nations  and  not  com- 
mit these  acu  which  it  defines  as  leading  to 
war. 
VI It.  National  sovereignty  is  not  awrtnAertd 

Under  this  plan  the  individual  nation  con- 
tinues to  exercise  iu  full  sovereignty.  It 
recognizee  a  stipreme  law  forbidding  the 
commuaion  of  acv«  which  it  has  agreed  upon. 
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tte  propoMd  codes,  as  sets  whldi  cause 

The  agreement  upon  and  adoption  at 

eodes  Is  In  itself  an  act  of  aovarslgnty 

Bised  in  tbe  same  spirit  as  tb»  present 

to  the  iiniveraal  postal  union  azKl 

to  nonpoUtlcal  functions  of  tbe  League  of 


Is  no  surrender  of  our  national  •oT'- 
as  wc  ourselves  adopt  the  law  of 
nations.  It  is  our  own  law  estabUabed  for 
our  security. 

Stop  wars  at  their  so<»ee.  Stop  Individuals 
who  promote  the  causes  of  war  and  you  wUl 
prevant  future  wars,  you  will  establish  peace 
ot  earth. 


U  U«  Her*  Hiffklj  RcMlrt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  wsw  MAMrsKias 
nV  TBI  SINATI  OP  THX  UlfTTID  BTATn 

Tu£$dav.  AprU  28  ileaUlativt  dap  of 
Wednesdap.  April  t2).  1944 

Mr.  BRIDOIS.  Mr.  PrMldrat.  X  Mk 
tinantmoiM  eonamt  to  hav«  piint«d  In 
Um  Appendix  of  th«  RscoRV  an  addrew 
dellrervd  by  the  very  able  junior  Senator 
from  MMMchueetta  (Mr.  Wnxel  on  the 
occaclon  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Legion 
Poet.  No.  1.  in  New  Bedford.  Mass.  The 
■ddresi  U  entitled  l^et  Us  Here  Highly 
Resolve." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
AS  follows: 

I  am  dellgbted  to  be  here  this  evening  and 
for  a  most  particular  reason. 

This  Is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Bedford  Poet,  Ho.  1.  tiie  first  post  of  the 
American  Legion  organtaed  In  ICaasachnsetts. 
Such  an  annlvsraary  is.  In  my  mind,  a  most 
algn meant  one,  because  It  not  only  affords 
another  opporttinlty  for  men  who  have 
■erred  together  in  time  of  war  to  Join  In 
happy  and  congenial  reunion,  but  It  also 
gives  all  of  us  an  opportunity  to  pause  and 
think  on  some  of  the  methods  whereby  vet- 
■rana  nittmn  active  service  is  over  may  still 
work  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Soaae 
phases  of  this  general  question  I  propose  to 
discuss  with  you  this  evening. 

In  UDcoln's  great  masterpiece,  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  you,  of  course.  r««aU  these 
words.  "Let  tis  here  highly  resolve";  resolve 
what,  as  Lincoln  went  on  to  say.  "Let  \is  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
«sd  in  vain.** 

Since  these  words  ware  uttered  In  1883, 
bow  many  times  have  our  young  men  gone 
Mnh  to  flgbt  for  our  country,  its  instltu- 
Hmh  and  prtnelples,  and  how  many  times 
ba^  all  of  us,  flgxirattvely  at  least,  highly 
reKtIved  that  '*tbese  dead  sbaU  not  have  dlsd 
tn  vain." 

Twentf-eeven  yean  ago  you  and  I  set  forth 
e»  a  ertisade  to  save  the  world  for  democracy 
In  a  war  which  was  to  end  wars.  We  did  a 
pretty  good  Job.  too,  and  when  It  was  done,  i 
home  we  came,  pretty  well  satisfied  with  our- 
selves, and  quite  sure  that  the  Job  was  done 
and  that  as  far  as  war  was  concerned  we 
bad  settled  that  Issue  once  and  for  all. 

And  now  where  are  we?  Back  into  a  maeU 
■tiom.  once  more  engaged  In  a  Ilfe-and- 
death  struggle,  which  for  scope  and  magni- 
tMda  and  viclo\is  cruelty  makea  the  one  tn 
J*lJ*  we  foxight  pale  into  comparaUve  In- 
■IgnHli  ance.  The  fine  youngsters  you  and  1 
"•••Kl.  and  Into  whose  upbringing  we  poured 
•U  of  our  love  and  affection,  are  out  there 
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wua  our  war.  long  before 
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And  when  many  of  ou 
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preaching  their  doctrine 
leas    iKlatlonlsm.    I 
strength,  that  we  pick 
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age  old  issue  of  liberty 
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night,  again  highly 
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so  that  it  really  will  not 
Well,  the  first  thing 
to  the  American  p«opl( 
that  you  listen  and  give 
and  advice  of  those  who 
ing,  whose  sons  are 
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animal  world,  but  they 
brought  human  beings 
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being,  but  I  do  verily 
great  majority  of  huma^ 
to  live  and  let  live  are 
to  defend  their  way  of 
will  yield  to  another. 

When  Z  say  this 
those  who  have  to  do 
remind  you  of  what 
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the  professional  pacifist  i 
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then  maintain   peace  ai 
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to     the     most     fa 
preached — that  as  a  Nati4n 
and  still  hope  to  live  In 

And  then  up  rose 
For  20  long  years  It 
preached  the  doctrine 
tlonal  defense. 

Listen  to  some  of  the 
the  American  people 
by  those  who  did  the 
'18.     Continually,  year 
ing  a  strong  national 
Philadelphia    it 
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development,  and 
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menace,  the  Legion  said:  "We  believe  America' 
will  never  seek  a  war  and  that  a  war  vrlU 
never  seek  a  prepared  America.  We  believe 
In  an  America  strong  enough  to  Insure  and 
enforce  peace.  We  know  that  the  pitiably 
small  army  in  existence  at  the  start  of  every 
war  has  never  kept  us  out  of  war.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  disarmament  of  the  United 
States  t<x  the  purposes  of  economy  or  as  an 
acclaimed  means  to  bring  about  world  peace 
or  as  an  example  which  some  persons  hope 
other  nations  will  follow." 

In  1987  we  recommended  "Activation  of 
six  skeletonized  regiments  of  antiaircraft 
artillery,  complete  modern  equipment  for  all 
active  regiments  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  National  Guard,  and  an  adequate  re- 
serve of  equipment  for  the  additional  regi- 
ments which  win  be  needed  immediately  in 
an  emergency." 

And  do  you,  despite  this  last  appeal  and 
others  like  It,  recall  the  pictures  of  the  troops, 
Including  oiir  own  Twenty-sixth  Division,  in 
training  at  Pine  Camp.  N.  Y.,  in  1940.  with 
trucks  dressed  up  to  represent  tanks,  replicas 
of  machine  guns  in  woods,  and  so  on?  And 
do  you  recall  ths  pitifully  small  number  of 
antiaircraft  guns  we  had  when  Pearl  Harbor 
caught  us  unpreparad? 

And  as  for  tba  Navy— tbe  limiution-of' 
arms  treaty  having  flxad  the  United  tutaa, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  ratio  on  a  t^^-%  bails  - 
the  Legion  said  in  1934:  "Th«  Amerioan  Le- 
gion records  its  demand  for  maintenanca  of 
lu  position  as  stated  in  the  llmiUtlon-cf- 
arms  conference.  The  ratio  is  now  6-i-8, 
with  ths  United  States  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  4";  and  continued  tiiereafter  to  de- 
mand a  Navy  (quoUng  from  the  1939  Chi- 
cago convention)  "so  organised  that  it  can 
defend  our  Interests  in  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  against  any  posaibla  grouping  of 
aggreaeors," 

In  aviation  tbe  same  sound  advice  poured 
forth  year  after  year  in  thB  resolutions  of 
our  national  conventions.  In  1919  we  urged 
that  "military  training  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  is  to  be  encouraged."  In  1936  "wa 
condemned  as  unwise  and  un-American  prop- 
aganda spread  against  military  training  in 
schools  and  colleges." 

And  so  goes  the  record  down  through  the 
years,  while  few  listened,  few  paid  attention, 
few  were  aroused  to  the  danger,  few  heeded 
the  warning.  Had  the  United  States  been  a 
force  to  reckon  with  and  had  we  been  firm 
and  courageous  in  calling  the  aggressors  to 
account  as.  for  instance,  when  Japan  Invaded 
Ifanchukuo  in  1931  and  China  In  1937,  as 
when  Hitler  first  set  forth  on  his  career  of 
destruction,  had  we  followed  the  advice  of  the 
American  Legion  and  of  the  men  who  knew 
how  unpleasant  war  Is,  I  firmly  believe  the 
world  might  be  at  peace  today. 

But  why.  say  you,  rehearse  aU  these  un- 
pleasant facts.  I  do  so  because  when  our 
boys  have  whipped  the  enemy,  as  they  will, 
what  then?  Shall  we  again  "highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain" 
and  again  do  nothing?  When  that  time 
comes,  we  shall  have  perhapa  15,000,000  men 
and  women  in  this  coimti7 — 1  in  every  9 
persons — who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  their 
country.  And  perhaps  they  will  constitute 
a  group  sufficiently  strong  so  that  we  no 
longer  n^ad  fear  the  misguided  individual 
who  still  thinks  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword. 

But  listen  to  tbe  voices  already  raised. 
In  Congress  today  there  U  a  bill  providing 
for  post-war  peacetime  tmlversal  military 
training— perhaps  not  a  perfect  bill — but 
conuining  the  genesis  of  sound  policy. 
Listen  to  excerpts  from  my  mall  on  this  ques- 
tion. One  writes  "Nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
astrous for  American  peace  and  democracy 
than  the  complete  militarization  of  our  youth 
through  peacetime-  compulsory  military 
training."  Another,  "A  year's  military  train- 
ing for  young  men  would  causa  them  to  b« 


military  minded  and  would  contribute  much 
toward  making  the  United  SUtes  a  militaris- 
tic nation."  Another.  'I  hope  you  will  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  defeat  this  gross- 
ly undemocratic  measurt;."  Another,  "Mul- 
titudes are  longing  and  toping  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  and  any  such  action  would 
ensure  tbe  likelihood  of  another  war.  We 
should  prepare  for  peace,  not  war."  An- 
other, "Clearly  Washlnijton  is  filled  with 
persons  who  lie  awake  nights  hatching  plots 
to  destroy  American  liberty.  How  this 
(universal  peacetime  military  training)  can 
be  construed  as  anything  but  flagrantly  dis- 
loyal to  American  Ideals  I  know  not."  An- 
other. "Do  you  want  war  to  continue  or 
do  you  honestly  want  a  world  at  peace?" 
As  if  anyone  who  had  f^een  war,  as  I  have, 
could  conceivably  want  anything  but  a 
world  at  peace.  And  still  one  more,  "This 
bill  appears  to  be  the  most  diabolically  un- 
American  possible.  American  principles 
will  be  violated  if  our  sons  are  taught  to 
kill."  I  wonder  where  our  sons  would  be 
now.  In  the  Jungles  of  the  Pacific  and  else- 
where, if  they  bad  not  oeen  taught  to  talce 
care  of  those  who  have  t>een  taught  to  kill. 

I  think  it  unnscassaty  to  quote  further 
from  the  voluminous  mail  I  have  received  on 
this  very  grave  qussttoti.  To  all  of  these 
people  I  hsve  responded  to  this  effect — thst 
while  I  never  Intend  to  be  intolerant  of  peo- 
ple whose  viewpoints  do  not  coincide  with 
mine,  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  anyone  in  this  day  and 
age  can  even  imagine  that  any  nation  is 
going  to  preserve  its  liberties  without  ade- 
quate naval  and  air  establishments,  and 
that  when  the  young  men  of  our  country 
are  fighting  and  dying  to  that  we  at  home 
may  have  a  coiuitry  to  live  in,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  anyone  can  be  so  unmindful  of 
these  sacrifices  as  to  want  to  send  yet  more 
American  boys  into  action  without  adequate 
training.  And  so,  to  all  my  correspondents 
opposing  universal  peacetime  military  train- 
ing, I  have  concluded  by  saying  that  I  most 
certainly  cannot  conform  to  their  viewpoint, 
and  praying  as  I  do  for  the  welfare  of  my 
country,  I  most  certainly  shall  pray  that 
the  viewpoint  they  represent  does  not  prevail. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  beMeves  in 
a  blueprinted  world  order,  in  world  parlia- 
ments, in  world  police  forces,  in  subordi- 
nating Americanism  to  Internationalism. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles  from  those  elements  in  this  country 
who  are  merely  biding  their  time  until  tbe 
fighting  Is  over  before  breaking  forth  once 
again  with  the  fallacious  doctrine  that  we 
must  tend  to  our  own  knitting  and  ignore 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  are  strong,  and 
If  we  are  firm  and  fair  In  bur  dealings  with 
other  nations,  I  believe  we  can  so  organize 
our  relations  with  like-minded  peoples  all 
over  the  world  that  we  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  peace  and  good  will  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

But  let  us  never  again  let  down  In  our  de- 
fenses. War  aggression  Is  always  In  Inverse 
ratio  to  the  preparedness  of  any  nation  and 
tbe  cost  of  preparedness  shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance compared  to  the  cost  of  war.  If 
this  has  been  true  In  the  past,  the  ccmpll- 
cated  development  of  modern  weapons  and 
scientific  research  which  advances  month  by 
month  in  seven-league  boots,  makes  it  dou- 
bly and  vitally  true  in  the  future. 

We  were  saved  by  an  eyelash  this  time. 
We  weren't  Jumped  upon  without  warning  as 
was,  for  example,  Norway — a  coxmtry  which 
stood  foursquare  for  peace  and  strict  neu- 
trality and  believed  tliese  objectives  could  be 
attained  by  allowing  Its  defenses  to  fall  to 
a  point  where  it  was  practically  helpless  in 
the  face  of  invasion.  We  have  had  stout- 
hearted Allies  fighting  for  us  while  we  have 
been  spending  214  years  in  hitting  our  stride. 
Unless  we  are  continually  prepared,  we  well 
may  be  the  Norway  of  the  next  war.    An- 


other time,  under  simUar  conditions,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  be  given  the  time  and  oppor- 
tiinity  afforded  us  since  December  1941. 

And  so,  let  us  here  highly  resolve  that 
when  this  victory  has  been  won  we  shall 
listen  not  to  the  nationalist,  the  pacifist, 
or  the  do-gooder,  but  to  the  voice  of  experi- 
ence, the  voice  of  those  who  fought  and  who 
thus  know  first  hand  what  manner  of  people 
we  must  deal  with  when*we  let  down  our 
guard.  All  to  the  end  that  this  time  "these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 


St.  Louis  Doctors  Honored  for  Work  in 
Rehabiiitatinc  War's  Badly  Wounded 
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IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRMINTA'nVES 

Tuetdav.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  X  hive 
taken  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  connec- 
tion with  the  program  to  rehabilitate  or 
recondition  disabled  veteraru.  X  have 
made  many  inquiries  as  to  what  tbe 
Oovernment  was  doing  along  this  line. 

It  80  happens,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  two 
outstanding  doctors  from  my  own  city, 
St.  Louis,  both  members  of  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  have  Just  been  recognized 
for  their  outstanding  work  in  rehabili- 
tating veteran.s.  Last  week  Lt.  Col.  How- 
ard A.  Rusk  and  Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Brown 
received  what  is  termed  "American  De- 
sign Awards,"  which  \re  sponsored  by 
Lord  L  Taylor,  of  New  York  City. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  the  sub- 
ject written  by  Alvin  H.  Ooldsteln.  a  staff 
correspondent,  appears  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  of  last  Friday.  Under  the 
permission  granted  me,  I  include  this 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

St.   Louis  Doctors  Honoked  ros   Woax   In 

Rehabilitatino    Wax's    Baolt    Wounded — • 

Lt.  Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk  and  Lt.  Col.  JAMaa 

B.  BaowN  Rxcxnrs  Amxrican  Dxsicm  Awards 

(By  Alvin  H,  Goldstein) 

New  York,  April  21. — Lt.  Cols.  Howard  A. 
Riisk  and  James  Barrett  Brown,  both  of  St. 
Louis  and  now  serving  in  the  Army  Medical 
Corps,  yesterday  received  two  of  the  four 
awards  of  $1,000  each,  presented  for  conspicu- 
ous service  in  behalf  of  disabled  war  veterans 
at  the  annual  presentation  of  American  De- 
sign Awards  sponsored  by  Lord  &  Taylor.  New 
York  department  store.  Others  receiving 
awards  were  Capt.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and.  Jointly,  Lt.  Col.  Roy  R.  Orlnker 
and  Ma].  John  P.  Spiegel,  also  for  work  in 
rehabilitation  of  war  Injured. 

Colonel  Rusk,  now  chief  of  the  convalescent 
branch  in  the  ofllce  of  tbe  Air  Surgeon,  was 
singled  out  for  recognition  by  the  American 
Design  Awards  Jury  in  collaboration  with 
Army  and  Navy  authorities  for  instituting  a 
program  now  officially  adopted  by  all  armed 
services  for  reconditioning  men  for  rettim  to 
productive  civilian  pursuits,  who  have  been 
handicapped  by  Injuries,  either  physical  or 
mental. 

Colonel  Brown,  distinguished  plastic  s\ir- 
geon  and  former  professor  of  oral  and  clinical 
surgery  at  Washington  University  Medleal 
School,  is  now  chief  of  plastic  surgery  at 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  for  Veterans, 
and  has  served  in  the  European  theater  of 
operations.  He  was  selected  for  the  award 
because  of  the  major  eonuibutlon  be  baa 


made  to  the  science  of  restoring  maimed  or 
disfigured  features  of  war  veterans. 

Captain  Kessler,  of  the  Navy,  was  honored 
for  his  wotk  in  orthopedic  rehabilitation,  and 
Colonel  Grinker  and  Major  Spiegel  Jointly  fur 
successful  efforts  in  neuropsychiatry  in  beiialf 
of  veterans  suffering  from  the  effects  of  shell 
shock  or  battle  fatigue. 

OOLOKCL  RUSK'S  orsrauTioif 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
spoke  briefly  after  the  awards  were  presented 
by  Walter  Hovlng,  president  of  Lord  &  Taylor. 
Of  the  work  of  Colonel  Rusk,  Hovlng  said: 
"Jiut  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Colonel  Rusk 
was  making  the  rounds  In  a  2.000-bed  Army 
ho'pttal  in  the  Midwest.  He  stopped  to 
talk  to  a  bedridden  patient  motionless  In  a 
plaster  cast.  He  asked  the  twy  how  long  he 
had  been  on  his  back  and  the  boy  said,  '0 
weeks,  sir,  8  long  dreary  weeks  with  nothing 
to  look  at  but  this  celling.  I  can  teU  you, 
where  every  crack  Is.  Bven  how  many  nail- 
heads  tHere  are.  Last  week  there  was  a 
spider  in  ttut  corner  over  there,  but  It  was 
swept  away  yestarday.' 

"In  that  moment  was  born  Uis  convalss- 
oent  training  progiam.  ttarted  by  aa  Anny 
doctor  merely  to  alleviata  boredom,  ths  plan 
has  grown  into  such  proportions  that  today 
its  far-reaching  poislbllitles  are  limitless. 

"ThU  Army  doc*.or  wanted  hospital  time 
Utilised  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  iadivitfuai,  not 
Just  wasted.  A  longthy  eonvalssesaos.  he 
felt,  should  baoome  extra  time  for  learning. 
So  he  threw  out  tihe  conventional  occupa- 
tional thsnmy  of  stringing  beads  and  weav- 
ing baskets  baeauss  be  felt  that  such  point- 
less work  could  never  hold  the  Interest  of  a 
soldier.  Instead  be  worked  out  an  educa- 
tional program  of  study  and  training,  mili- 
tary as  well  as  vocailonal  txainlag. 

MSNTAL   AMD   FHTSHai.  MSKSBB 

"A  bright-eyed  boy  flat  on  bis  back  studies 
models  of  airplanes,  while  another  flat  on  his 
stomach  and  unable  to  move  cuts  out  model 
plants  like  paper  dolls.  A  man  sitting  up  In 
bed  can  make  a  camouflage  net.  He  scarcely 
realizes  that  the  motions  involved  give  him 
physical  as  well  as  mental  exercise.  Of 
course,  care  of  the  body  la  strongly  empha- 
sised. Bedridden  soldiers  with  arms,  legs, 
or  both  In  a  cast  do  setting-up  exercise  on 
hospital  cots. 

"This  whole  convalescent  program  Is 
planned  to  stimulate  the  mind  while  eo- 
ordinating  the  body.  A  soldier  with  a  bad 
head  wound  learns  telegraphy  and  taps  out 
code  signals.  Men  able  to  walk  about  a  few 
hours  a  day  take  machine-shop  work,  learn 
to  run  a  lathe,  or  use  a  printing  press. 

"Languages  are  taught  with  phonograph 
records  from  a  simple  textbook  that  is  light 
enough  for  an  invalid  to  handle  and  at  the 
end  of  hospitalization  a  soldier  who  has  com- 
pleted an  accredited  amount  of  study  is 
presented  with  a  certificate  Jiist  as  though 
he  were  graduating  from  a  college. 

"This  Army  doctor's  far-sighted  plan  sees 
men  injured  in  Industry  learning  a  new  trade 
or  improving  an  old  one  whUe  convalaadnf . 

"Hospital  time  will  never  again  be  lost 
time,  l3ecause  of  this  constructive  concept 
which  has  emerged  in  these  days  of  destruc- 
tion, this  floagnlficent  job  of  rehabilitation 
unheard  of  in  the  history  of  any  other  mx." 

BOITSB    or    ICISACLBB 

Describing  the  work  of  Colonel  Brown, 
Hovlng  said : 

"In  the  last  vrar  Dr.  Brown  became  fa- 
miliar with  men  whose  disfiguring  wounds 
prevented  them  from  leading  normal  lives. 
He  is  today  chief  surgeon  of  a  large  Army 
hospital,  and  bis  brilliant  work  in  restoring 
men  has  earned  that  hospital  the  title  '^ 
of  Miracles.' 

"During  a  visit  to  an  Army  hospital  1 1 
hands   with   a   smllicg   soldier.    Bis 
seemed  no  different  tban  mlaa. 
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first  came  Into  the  hoeplUl  hU  hands  were 
bealed  but  full  of  bed  acars.  with  the  thumb 
and  Index  finger  to  fixed  that  even  the  alm- 
^^eet  hand  movement  wan  Impoeslble.  An 
X-ray  ihowed  multiple  shell  fragments  In  tte 
hand.  Each  fragment  had  swirled  around, 
teertng  up  nerres,  arteries,  and  tendons. 

"It  was  neceasary  to  remove  each  piece  of 
■hell  fragment.  At  this  point  our  surgeon 
performed  one  of  his  most  adroit  operations, 
a  split  skin  graft.  TLla  is  how  it  was  done. 
A  flap  of  skin  was  lifted  but  not  removed 
fnaa  the  abdocnen  of  the  patient.  The  sol- 
dl«^  hand  was  fastened  to  his  side  and  the 
ikta  flap  «m  transplanted  to  his  palm  but  not 
aevared.  It  continued  thus  to  receive  nour- 
ishment until  securely  healed  Then  and 
then  only  wa«  hU  hand  released  from  his 
•ide. 

"Today  our  soldier  has  new  hands.  This 
ta  ofily  one  of  the  miracles  in  an  Army  hospi- 
tal. Svery  day  hundreds  of  men  are  given 
new  hands,  new  bodies,  and  new  hope. 


ATKXirr  or  nnma 

*^n  this  war  a  very  common  dlflflgurlng 
Injury  is  burn.  Pearl  Harbor  produced  nearly 
a  thousand  bum  victims  within  a  few  hours. 
In  addition  to  the  ghastly  scars  they  leave. 
bums  remove  the  skin,  and  without  skin  the 
vital  life  forces  of  the  body  escape.  The 
patient  wastes  away  before  surgery  can  reach 
him.  One  soldier  had  rceetved  severe  bums 
on  both  legs.  Be  weighed  64  pounds  when 
b»  •rrlfd  at  Hm  hospital.  Skillful  piastie 
•oifMf  parfurnad  its  miracles  with  series 
0f  grafts  from  unbtirned  parts  of  his  body, 
eovenng  his  legs  with  tktn.  Operation  after 
operation  was  performed,  because  only  a  tiny 
of  skin  can  be  grafud  at  a  time  to 


'VUwtte  rargary  la  •  long-range  )ob.  It 
takea  numerous  oparatlona  and  slow  healing. 
Today  tMs  aoldter  is  back  in  the  service. 
Thla  aaae  la  a  trtbtite  to  the  eoopsration  and 
tt  every  branch  of  the  medical 


1^  bla  (Uamatle  contributions  to  plastte 
mmttrnft  vlUrti  gtvaa  the  disfigured  a  re- 
MMfflM*  Of  iMpa.  tiM  promlae  of  a  normal 
place  In  society,  adding  immeasurably  to  the 
■aorale  ot  our  flghting  foreea,  I  take  great 
:  tlila  award  to  Lt.  Col.  James 


The  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  at  which  the  presentations  were  made 
was  attended  by  mere  than  1.500  guests  of 
honor,  including  Vice  Admiral  Herbert  F. 
L«ary.  Rear  Admiral  Sdward  U.  Reed.  Lt.  Gen. 
Oeorge  Brunert.  Col.  Oveu  Culp  Hobby,  di- 
rector of  the  WAC's:  Col.  Florence  A.  Blanch- 
field,  superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corpe.  and  Capt.  Sue  S.  Oauwr.  superin- 
tendent of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps. 

It  was  the  eighth  annual  presentation  of 
the  Amerlean  Design  Awards,  which  xmtil 
this  year  had  been  distributed  In  the  fields 
ef  fashions  and  industry.  Because  men  out- 
standing In  efforts  toward  rehabilitation  of 
war  Injured  were  selected  this  year,  the  pro- 
gram was  entitled  "The  American  Design  for 
UTlng." 


CtfAnal  O'ConacO 
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Tuesday,  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
I  include  two  editorials—one  from 


Tines 


the  New  York 
and  one  from  the 
Manchester.  N.  H., 
gizing  the  late  Carclinal 


[From  the  New  York 


Of  April  24,  1944. 

Manchester  Union, 
April  24,  1944— eulo- 
O'Connell: 


nmes  of  AprU  34,  1944] 


WILUAM   CABS  [MAL  O'CONKELL 

The  influence  of  ?  illlam  Cardinal  O'Con- 
neil  extended  fas  be;  ond  the  church  which 
■o  slgxuOly  honored  h  m.  Moiuned  by  Cath> 
olios,  Protestants,  aiid  Jews  alike,  he  was 
recognized  not  only  i  ,s  a  great  prince  of  the 
church  but  as  a  lea<  ing  figure  ifi  the  con- 
temporary life  of  I  ew  England  and  the 
Nation..  Jle  combln^l  the  prelate  and  the 
patriot. 

Bom  in  the  mill  slfams  of  Lowell,  he  grew 
up  in  the  era  of  th ;  New  England  know- 
nothings,  keenly  senf  itive  to  the  then  wide- 
spread  prejudice   agt  Inst   Irish   Immigrants 


and  their  religion. 


that  the  lowliest  am(  ng  them  could  rise  to 
power  and  usefulncai  as  great  as  the  old 


Puritan   stock   had 
theirs.     Within  the 


considered    exclusively 
:hurch   his  flrm  mind 


and  extraordinary  ati  ainmenta  soon  recom- 
mended him  for  adv;  incement  and  led  him 
steadily  along  the  roid  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  I  ti  1094.  His  subseqtient 
career  made  It  alm<  st  Ineviuble  that  he 
ahoukf  don  the  red  I  lat  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  whi  h  he  wore  for  33  years. 


Once  mure  In  Rome 


with  a  decisive  role  1 1  the  election  of  Pope 

Plus  xn. 


Cardinal  O'Oonnell 


raa  an  all  around  man, 


Interested  in  wbatevc  r  pertained  to  the  life 


of  the  spirit.    He  wu 


powerf  \il  writer,  a  clca  ',  sharp  speaker,  and  an 


avid  reader.    His  gift 


CAiontAi. 

Deeply  mourned  is 


world,  for  it  has  come 
eminence.    Long    ago 


attainment  of  greatni 
So  filled  with  the 


one  for  discussion,  but 


requiring  the  greates;  diplomacy  came  In 
1905  when  he  was  selei  ted  by  the  Vatican  to 
stabilize  the  church  ia.  Japan  and  to  con- 
vince the  Japanese  th4t  Catholicism  is  tml- 
veraaL 
How  well  he  succeedfed  is  evidenced  in  the 


fact  that  within  a  week 


from  Tokyo,  he  was  a  )polnted  coadjutor  to 


Is  long  life  was  proof 


at  79  he  was  credited 


a  flnlabed  mtiaician.  a 


for  languages  was  re- 


markable He  convened  fluently  In  Latin, 
French.  Italian,  Oera  an.  and  Spanish,  and 
alao  apoke  Russian,  lyrlan.  and  Japanese. 
As  a  ettlsen  of  the  I  epublle  he  never  held 
himself  aloof  frdm  pontes  and  bluntly 
crltlclcad  whatever  dl  pleased  him.  In  Boa- 
ton,  where  his  popuU  rlty  was  immense  and 
his  Infiuence  finally  p  -edomlnsnt,  he  was  al< 
ways  on  the  side  of  gc  xl  government.  Arch- 
bishop Spellman's  trll  lUte  might  well  be  his 
epitaph:  "In  him.  lo^e  of  country  followed 
love  of  God.  and  nobl]  be  aerved  them  both." 

(From  the  Manches  «r  (N.  H.)  Union  of 
AprU  2  >,  1944) 


3'CONNKU. 

the  death  of  William 


Cardinal  O'Connell.  '  "he  first  loss  is  that  of 
his  beloved  church,  wi  dch  he  served  so  zeal- 
otisly  for  so  many  ye  irs.  but  that  bereave- 
ment   Is   shared   throjghout   the   Christian 


to  all  to  know  of  his 
in   the   days   of   his 


youth,  his  piety,  hunilltty,  and  ability  were 
recognized  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors; 
long  ago  he  was  given  heavy  respon£ibility; 


ago.  in  recognition  of 
was  made  cardinal,  a 


and  fully  a  generation 
his  service  to  God,  h4 
prince  of  the  church. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  knew  In  detail  of  the 
life  problems  of  his  f  illow  men;  he  tmder- 
stood  becatise  he  hln  self  had  known  pov- 
erty and  had  stirmoi  nted  it.  Indeed,  his 
career  ia  a  shining  eza  nple  of  the  truth  that 
boyhood  lack  of  advan  ^ages  does  not  bar  the 


in  this  democracy, 
ichievements  was  his 


career  that  It  Is  difflct;  It  to  select  any  single 


stirely  the  assignment 


of  his  return  to  Rome 


Archbishop   Wllllama 
right  of  suoceasioQ. 


3f   Boston,   with   the 
1911.  some  4  yeara 


after  the  archbishop's  death,  he  was  made 
cardinal.  As  was  then  written:  "Joy  among 
the  people  of  all  faiths  prevailed." 

Cardinal  O'Connell  was  In  his  eighty-fifth 
year  at  time  of  death.  Illness  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age  had  prevented  him  from  tak« 
Ing  the  active  role  that  he  so  much  desired, 
but  the  instruments  of  good  that  he  had  de- 
signed and  utilized  throughout  his  long  and 
honorable  life  remained  as  the  rule  and  guide 
of  others.  And  will  remain.  He  himself  has 
gone  to  his  reward,  but  the  good  that  he  did 
Is  a  compelling  force.  It  is  among  his  finest 
monuments. 


Forty  Years  of  Presidents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     • 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  ICAaTI.AlfD 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  BEALLb  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarka  in  the  Rscoid,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Silver 
Spring  Standard.  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
Friday.  AprU  21.  1044: 

POBTT  TBASB  0^  PUMMSOWMTM 

The  feature  of  the  fiftlatli  birtbday  party 
ef  the  Coltunbia  HUtorleal  Society  held  last 
wsek  In  the  Mayflower  Hotel  was  the  illus- 
trated talk  by  Oeorfa  Harris  of  the  flrm  of 
Harris  *  Swing.  Mr.  Barrls'  career  in  Wash- 
ington Is  almost  as  long  as  the  history  of  the 
society  Itself  and  his  informal  and  unre- 
bearsed  speech  held  the  800  guests  enthralled 
for  3  hots*. 

Mr.  Hams,  born  in  Wales,  flrst  worked  as  a 
news  photographer  in  San  Francisco  and  waa 
aent  to  Waslilngton  in  1904  to  do  special  preaa 
work.  He  soon  met  President  Roosevelt  who 
Insisted  ho  open  a  studio  in  the  Nation'a 
Capital  as  none  capable  of  flne  work  was  then 
functioning.  His  first  pictures  of  Teddy's 
cabinet  launched  an  intimate  dlsctission  of 
great  men  from  1904  to  1944  but  the  greataat 
of  theee.  he  said,  was  Teddy  himaelf . 

Tram  then  on  through  the  years  Mr.  Harrla 
has  photographed  each  President  down  to 
n-anklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  in  several 
cases,  the  Presidents  even  came  to  his  studio 
for  sittings,  rather  than  have  him  come  to  the 
White  House;  this  was  true  of  Calvin  Coolldge. 
whom  Mr.  Harris  admired  for  his  puckish 
humor  and  sly  wit. 

Covering  the  peace  conference  in  1919  fur- 
nished Mr.  Harris  with  many  fine  subjects  for 
the  photographer's  camera  and  many  more 
anecdotes  for  the  historian's  notebook.  He 
photographed  all  the  04  delegates  to  the 
peace  conference,  many  of  them  In  Informal 
poses,  which  are  worth  far  more  than  their 
Intrlnslcal  value  today.  One  particularly 
amusing  story  referred  to  his  breaking  into 
Buckingham  Palace,  along  vrtth  a  number  of 
other  newspapermen. 

All  In  all,  Mr.  Harris*  speech  was  one  to  be 
remembered,  and  he  should  be  persuaded  to 
make  a  recording  of  it  so  that  posterity  may 
hear  It,  perhaps  even  repeat  it  on  the  one 
himdredth  anlversary  of  the  Columbia  His- 
torical Society  in  1944. 

Only  one  charter  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion Is  alive  today,  Mr.  Theodore  Noyee.  and 
he  was  unable  to  attend  the  banquet.  How- 
ever, he  sent  a  message,  which  was  reftd  and 
broadcast  over  the  radio  by  the  president. 
Dr.  F.  Regis  Noel,  of  Kensington,  who  la  presi- 
dent of  the  society.  The  toastnuistcr  of  the 
evening  was  the  Solicitor  General  «(  the 
United  SUtes.  Charles  Fahy. 
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A  World  Monetary  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
World  Monetary  Plan"  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  24. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pre- 
sent his  proposal  on  the  establishment 
of  an  international  monetary  fund  to  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  several 
committees  of  the  House  last  Friday. 
After  hearing  the  statement  submitted 
by  the  Secretary,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  proposal.  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  measure  should 
not  be  hastily  approved.  A  sotmd. 
stable,  and  financial  policy  Is  the  basis 
of  a  prosperous  domestic  economy.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  no  time  to  scatter  our 
gold  to  the  four  winds  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity 
to  all.  Would  It  not  be  better  for  our 
own  Nation  to  adopt  a  sotmd  fiscal  pol- 
icy which  would  balance  the  budget  and 
create  within  our  own  borders  a  financial 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  to  which  other  na* 
tlons  could  tie  in  time  of  storm?  An 
international  monetary  fund  could 
eventually  control  the  domestic  economy 
of  every  cotmtry  by  controlling  exchange 
rates,  tariffs,  and  prices. 

A  woats  MomtTAaT  plaw 

Nowhere  will  intematloiukl  cooperation  be 
more  imperative  after  the  war  than  with  re- 
gard to  national  monetary  systems  and 
stable  exchanges.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
posal now  announced  for  an  $8,000,000,000 
International  Btablllzation  fund  misconceives 
the  real  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  text  of  the  Joint  statement  begins 
with  the  assertion:  "It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  the  experts  of  the  United  and 
Associated  Nations  who  have  participated  in 
these  discussions  that  the  most  practical 
method  of  assuring  International  monetary 
cooperation  la  through  the  establishment  of 
an  international  monetary  fund."  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  practical  method  of  assur- 
ing International  monetary  cooperation  Is 
through  sound  economic,  budgetary,  credit 
and  currency  policies  within  each  nation.  If 
these  exist,  a  huge  international  stabilization 
fimd  will  be  unnecessary.  If  these  do  not 
exist,  an  international  monetary  fund,  no 
matter  how  large,  will  be  worse  than  in- 
effective. It  could  not,  in  the  end,  support 
an  unsounrl  currency;  but  in  attempting  to 
do  so  it  would  drain  part  of  the  resources 
of  the  countries  with  sound  currencies.  To 
that  extent  it  would  make  It  more  difficult 
for  them  to  maintain  their  own  soundness. 

A  huge  world  stabilization  fund  of  the  type 
now  proposed  is  no  more  than  a  method  by 
which  the  nations  with  strong  currencies 
make  loans  to  the  nations  with  weak  cur- 
rencies. Each  nation  will  be  at  any  moment 
a  net  creditor  or  a  net  debtor  to  the  fund. 
To  the  extent  that  the  loans  go  bad,  the  net 
creditors  will  be  the  net  losers.  When  na- 
tions wish  to  borrow  abroad  through  private 
International  channels,  the  private  lenders, 
risking  their  own  funds,  can  Judge  the  prob- 
ability of  repayment  with  a  purely  business 


eye.  They  sometimes  agree  to  make  loans 
only  if  the  boi  rowing  country  wlU  change  its 
economic  or  financial  policies  in  this  respect 
or  that.  Now,  It  is  one  thing  for  the  private 
citizens  to  indicate  distrust  of  a  nation's 
currency:  It  is  quite  another  thing  for  foreign 
governments  to  do  so.  It  Is  alro  embarrassing 
for  foreign  governments,  even  though  acting 
through  a  general  fund,  to  demand  minimum 
Internal  financial  reforms  within  a  nation 
before  they  will  lend  that  nation  money.  An 
international  stabUization  fund  could  In- 
crease the  sources  of  International  friction 
rather  than  reduce  them. 

The  principal  need  for  world  currency  sta- 
bUization is  sound  internal  policies  in  each 
country,  not  more  International  machinery. 
Each  nation  must  want  a  stable  currency 
enough  to  accept  Its  necessary  consequences. 
The  greatest  single  contribution  that  the 
United  States  could  make  to  world  currency 
stability  after  the  war  would  be  to  declare  Its 
determination  to  stabilize  Its  own  currency. 
It  could  do  this  by  balancing  the  budget  and 
by  announcing  that  the  dollar  was  no  longer 
on  a  34-hour  basis,  and  subject  to  every 
rumor,  but  firmly  anchored  to  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  gold.  This  would  In  turn  give  an  an- 
chor  to  other  nations. 

Other  natlotu  also  would  have  to  give  up 
their  faith  In  internal  Infistlon  as  a  rare  for 
their  Ills.  Our  London  correspondent  reporta 
the  existence  of  an  Influential  body  of  opin- 
ion m  Oreat  BrlUln  that  currency  sUbtllty 
would  be  gained  at  too  high  a  coat  •  •  • 
If  the  supply  of  currency  be  tied  to  a  rigid 
International  sUndard  when  the  internal  slt- 
tiatlon  demands  a  policy  of  expansion.  But  a 
nation  cannot  have  currency  stability  and 
currency  inflation  at  the  same  time.  Nor  can 
It  expect  other  nations  to  underwrite  its  own 
expanslonUt  pedicles  by  giving  it  a  heavy 
drawing  account  on  a  fund  to  which  they 
have  contributed,  lach  nation  should  give 
up  the  fallaciotis  Idea  that  It  Is  to  Its  own  ad- 
vantage to  devalue  its  currency  and  that  It  Is 
hurting  Itself  and  conferring  a  favor  on  other 
nations  when  It  does  not.  Each  nation  should 
give  up  the  fallacious  idea  that  It  gains  when 
It  erects  htige  barriers  to  imports  and  loses 
when  it  lowers  them;  that  it  gains  when  It 
blocks  Its  currency  or  forbids  Its  citleens  to 
export  gold,  capital,  or  credit.  Each  nation 
should  give  up  the  fallacious  idea,  in  short, 
that  it  gains  when  it  makes  economic  war 
upon  its  neighbors. 

Not  until  this  Ideological  reform  is  achieved 
will  currencies  be  stable.  If  It  is  not  achieved, 
any  international  stabilization  fund  must 
eventually  break  down.  If  it  is  achieved, 
complicated  international  machinery  or  huge 
funds  wUl  not  be  needed. 


A  Soldier  Speaks  on  Vote  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOL'BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  relative  to  the  attitude  of 
members  of  our  armed  forces  regarding 
the  soldiers'  vote  law.  Some  have  made 
the  statements  that  the  soldiers  were  not 
interested  while  other  statements  have 
been  made  that  were  just  to  the  con- 
trary. 

I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was 
written  by  Corp.  Kenneth  Russell,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who  is  now  stationed  some- 


where in  Italy.  His  letter  was  addrcased 
to  the  United  Electrical.  Radio  k  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  Local  No. 
1104.  to  which  he  belongs  In  St,  Louis. 
This  indicates  the  attitude  of  a  soldier 
on  the  war  front.  Under  the  permis- 
sion granted  me,  I  Include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

Dkab  Sn:  I  received  your  letter  today,  tell- 
ing me  that  you  were  trying  to  protect  the 
boys  in  the  service's  right  to  vote. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  that  someone  back  home 
is  trying  to  help  the  boys  that  are  overseaa. 
also  those  that  are  in  the  Statea  (Ood'a 
country ) . 

If  a  man  Is  old  enough  to  fight  for  hia 
country  and  hasn't  the  right  to  vote  what 
kind  of  a  country  has  he?  What  is  he  fight- 
ing for?  Some  of  the  boys  back  home  think 
this  is  a  big  Joke.  It  is  plenty  big  but  is  no 
Joke. 

The  workers  at  Wagner  are  doing  a  great 
Job;  tell  them  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

KsMirvnt  RcaaxLu 

I  have  written  to  Corporal  Russell,  not 
so  much  about  the  law  that  the  Congress 
passed  but  as  to  the  law  that  the  State  of 
Missouri  pasMd.  especially  telling  him 
that  the  State  of  Missouri  has  Just  en- 
acted a  real  soldiers'  vote  law,  one  that 
removes  all  the  red  tape.  He  can  get  ft 
ballot  by  writing  a  poatal  card,  a  letter, 
sending  a  tetegram  or  a  nMllogram,  or 
one  of  his  relatives  can  apply  for  the 
ballot  for  him.  It  does  not  require  any 
aflldavit  of  any  kind  nor  does  it  require 
the  signature  of  an  officer  or  noncommis- 
sioned officer  in  the  armed  forces.  It 
also  provides.  If  necessary,  for  the  short 
or  Federal  ballot. 

Everything  is  going  to  be  done  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  see  that  those  in  the 
armed  forces  do  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  in  the  primary  and  at  the  November 
election. 


Transfer  of  Healtli  Activities  of  Labor 
D^artment  to  United  States  Pablic 
Health  Service 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   MMBUkSMJL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  introducing  a  bill  this  day  which 
will  transfer  to  the  Federal  Sscurity 
Administrator  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  respectively,  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  with 
respect  to  health  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  would  transfer  all  health  phases 
including  industrial  hygiene,  which  ts 
now  invested  in  parts  1  and  2  of  title  V 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended, 
to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 
It  would  transfer  all  appropriations  and 
unexpended  balances  as  well  as  person- 
nel. 

As  a  former  State  health  director  in 
Nebraska  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  activities  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  it  relates  to  health.    Sinoe 


HI 
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the  Children's  Bureau  was  established  by 
an  act  of  Congress  on  April  9.  1912,  it  haa 
Mnmed  increasing  Importance  In  all 
fleMi  of  health.  The  original  act  was 
set  up  to  investigate  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  child  life;  to  investigate  or- 
phanages, Juvenile  courts,  desertions, 
dangerous  occupations,  accidents  to 
children,  employment  of  children,  and 
State  legislation  affecting  child  labor. 
The  first  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Congress  In  1906  and  became  law  April 
9.  1912.  At  this  time  the  Congress  pro- 
vided $25,640  for  its  work.  The  staff  for 
the  first  year  comprised  only  15  iieople. 
The  early  woiic  was  experimental.  The 
Bureau  had  no  medical  staff.  They  con- 
fined their  woric  to  social,  industrial,  and 
---—civic  factors. 

It  is  my  thought  that  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  should  assume  all 
the  health  activities  now  being  per- 
foraed  in  the  Labor  Department.  They 
are  doing  much  of  this  work  now  and  by 
combining  their  activities  we  would  elim- 
inate duplications,  confusion,  and  the 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  Labor  Department  now  conducts 
an  expanding  health  department.    They 
have  the  Division  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  a  Division  of  Crippled  Children, 
including     rheumatic     heart     disease. 
There  is  a  Division  of  Industrial  Health 
which  recently  has  been  expanding  its 
activities.    This  work  is  being  duplicated 
in  the  United  SUtes  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice.   The  Labor  Department  has  an  ex- 
tensive     vaccination      program.    They 
treat  venereal  disease.    They  undertake 
all  health  activities  in  connection  with 
their   maternal    and    child-health    pro- 
grams.   Much  is  being  duplicated  by  the 
Public  Health  Se>vlce.    They  have  a  le- 
gal definition  of  a  child  as  anyone  under 
21  years  of  age.    The  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment each  have  a  large  group  of  investi- 
gators  and    personnel    who   constantly 
travel  throughout  the  country  visiting 
the  State  health  departments  helping 
them  to  set  up  a  program  of  health  activ- 
ities.   The  Labor  Department  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  have.  In  addition,  a 
large  force  of  social  workers  whose  main 
purpose  Is  to  socialize  health  activities. 
Both  bureaus  audit  the  books  of  the 
State  health  departments,  check  their 
moneys,  propose  and  pass  on  health  ac- 
tivities, many  of  which  duplicate  each 
other. 

In  the  matter  of  industrial  hygiene  we 
find  the  Labor  Department  rapidly  ex- 
panding their  activities.  There  are  now 
88  mate  health  departments  with  a 
nujiftltw  of  county  and  city  departments 
«0it«d  in  todustrtal  hygiene  activlUes. 
These  political  subdivisions  have  about 
6M  people  and  are  spending  more  than 
$3,000,000  In  all  health  phases  of  indus- 
trial hygiene.  The  public  health  au« 
thorltics  are  doing  a  splendid  job  in  con- 
tromnf  industrial  activities  affecting 
health.  It  should  not  be  duplicated  by 
the  Labor  Department. 

Each  department  has  certain  funds 
available  for  matching  purposes  with  the 
State.  The  Children's  Bureau  under  the 
Department  of  Labor  gets  its  funds 
the   Social   Security   Act.    The 
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United  States  Publ  c  Health  Service  de- 
rives its  money  froi  a  the  Federal  Secur- 
ity Agency  under  t:  ties  V  and  VI.  It  is 
all  the  taxpayers'  i  loney.  It  is  my  ex- 
perience as  State  h  >altb  director  to  find 
that  these  two  agencies  and  the  per- 
8<mnel  in  the  hea  th  departments  are 
jealous  of  each  ot  ler.  Each  wants  to 
expand  his  health  ictivities.  The  con- 
fusion of  plans  aid  conflict  of  ideas 
made  it  difficult  fo  State  health  direc- 
tors to  coordinate  t  leir  programs  to  the 
best  interests  of  th ;  public.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  all  ;he  health  activities 
were  under  one  he  id  with  moneys  and 
plans  spent  with  oie  objective  in  view, 
that  we  could  elimnate  much  duplica- 
tion and  confusion  in  the  promotion  of 
better  public  healtl; . 

I  believe  that  all  accident  prevention, 
wages,  hours,  and  u  nemployment  should 
c<»ne  under  the  jui  isdlctlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Departmeit  of  Labor  and  the 
Children's  Bureau  should  engage  in 
health  activities  noi  f  being  carried  on  by 
the  United  States  P  iblic  Health  Service. 

Before  introducirg  the  bill  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  all  the  £  Late  health  depart- 
ments and  the  Stati  >  medical  societies  In 
tlie  United  States.  All  replies  to  date 
are  favorable  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
I  feel  it  will  have  nc  arly  100  percent  ap- 
proval by  health  au  thorities.  It  should 
have  the  approval  <if  the  Appropriation 
Committee  and  the :  dembers  of  Congress 
because  it  makes  fo  efficiency  in  health 
activities,  it  elimir  ates  confusion  and 
duplication  and  wil  save  the  taxpayers' 
money. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  1  lANNAGAN,  JR 


Stateaeat  of  Ex-<  iov.  James  M.  Cox 


or  vxaaviA 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  A  trU  25,  1944 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  ay  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  state  nent  made  by  ex- 
Gov.  James  M.  Cox  c  i  his  seventy-fourth 
birthday.  This  sta^ment  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration 
people: 


desti  }yed 
maikind. 


My  thinking  of  the 
In  1920.    The  star  th* 
lowed  is  BtlU  my  light 
MM  in  words  that  are 

I  cannot  believe, 
torment  and  suffering 
will  permit  to  be 
ect  conceived  by 
be.  in  the  (acs  of  our 
triumph  In  this  country 
■acta  as  blasted  our 
ceBtory  sgo. 

We  have  feasted  so 
th*  gods  that  w«  cease 
•a  a  girt,  but  take  it 
MDogency  compels 
bounty,  we  do  not  r 
■dves.    We  complain 
eomforts    and 
demagogues  try  to  tak< 
MaUon's  great 
■o  UtUe  and  so  relatively 


>eace  now  Is  ss  It  was 

Woodrow  Wilson  fol- 

md  guide.    Ej  warned 

low  prophecy  fulfilled. 

fopowlng  these  years  of 

that  a  dvlllxed  world 

the  noblest  prcj- 

Nor  can   there 

1  rsglc  mistake,  another 

for  a  political  cabal 

lopes  a  quarter  of  a 


ra  her 
aiy 

es  pond 


coDven  anoes 


achlevenents 


Of    all    thoughtful 


long  at  the  table  of 

to  regard  our  fortune 

as  a  right.     When 

trespass  upon   our 

with  our  better 

ind  criticize.    As  our 

are    disturbed, 

our  minds  from  the 

of  war  to  things 

unimportant  that 


we  should  reproach  ouraelves  for  even  think- 
ing of  them. 

This  leads  us  to  nag  and  hamper  our  lead- 
ers with  energies  that  might  better  be  em- 
ployed against  the  enemy.  Thousands  of  us 
presume  to  know  more  about  the  direction 
of  armies  than  General  Marshall  and  of  naval 
strategy  than  Admiral  King. 

We  should  long  ago  have  learned  the  dan- 
gers of  such  back-seat  driving.  Our  assump- 
tion of  superior  knowledge  runs  also  in  other 
directions.  We  are  reading  in  the  press  and 
hearing  over  the  radio  a  contintilng  inquiry 
into  the  necessary  secrets  of  the  war  move- 
ment. What  went  on  at  the  conferences  at 
Cairo  and  Teheran?  What  did  President 
Roosevelt  say  to  P.'-emler  Stalin?  What  dd 
Stalin  say  to  Mr.  Churchill?  And  so  on  and 
on.  A  man  from  Mars  might  easily  assume 
that  we  think  these  leaders  are  stupid  or  un- 
fair when  the  facts  are  obviously  otherwise. 

There  will  doubtless  be  future  dilTerences 
to  adjxist,  but  I  have  never  known  a  personal 
quarrel  to  be  bettered  by  nelghlxirhood  med- 
dling. Too  many  editors,  columnists,  and 
commentators  demand  the  details  of  the  most 
confidential  situation.  What  could  they  do 
about  it  if  they  know?  There  would  be  wide 
dilTerences  of  opinion  not  only  as  among 
them,  but  their  readers  and  hearers  as  well. 
There  would  be  no  agreement,  no  solution, 
only  worse  confusion.  We  must  trust  oiu" 
leaders.  A  million  commanders  cannot  win  a 
war. 

Every  member  of  our  military  forces  back 
from  overseas,  with  whom  1  have  talked  tells 
me  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  he  was  In  com- 
munion with  his  God.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  rest  of  us  would  not  better  be 
closer  to  Ood  and  seek  removal  of  the  petti- 
ness of  our  natures.  Let  us  ask  Him  to  de- 
stroy the  idols  of  our  partisan  politics.  Well 
might  we  ask  Him  to  ooake  us  deserve  the 
coming  fruits  of  a  tranquil  world. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  fought  for  the 
preservation  of  democracy.  That  is  what  we 
are  striving  for  now.  That  Is  what  the  boys 
at  the  front  are  fighting  for.  It  is  for  us,  by 
putting  patriotism  above  politics  to  demon- 
strate that  democracy  can  he  made  to  work 
In  war;  and  then,  after  peace  has  come,  to 
work  in  the  adjustments  of  a  lasting  peace. 


Daageroas  Tinkerinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REBiiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  20.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  limited  the  Price 
Control  Act  so  that  it  has  now  to  be  re- 
enacted  witnesses  the  wisdom  of  forcing 
a  review  of  what  has  always  been  dan- 
gerous tinkering,  namely,  price  fixing  by 
Government  flat  as  against  competitive 
prices  and  profits.  Was  Congress  so 
foolish  as  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
act  on  the  theory  that  the  duration  of 
the  war  would  be  similarly  limited  and 
so  the  need  for  the  legislation  would  be 
over  after  June  1944?  Of  course  not. 
The  conditions  under  which  war-Induced 
scarcities  can  be  rationed  and  fixed  in 
price,  with  efficient  and  economical  pro- 
duction and  consumption  as  the  end  in 
view,  have  been  ill-defined  and  require 
careful  review  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  see  th« 
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difficulties  Involved  from  all  angles  and 
not  alone  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  act.  and  certainly 
not  just  from  the  viewpoint  of  Individual 
constituents  who  have  been  on  the  other 
end  of  the  headaches  which  are  involved 
in  bureaucracy. 

That  which  is  most  to  be  feared  is  not 
that  the  act  will  be  amended,  but  that  it 
will  not  be  amended  at  all.  or  not  so  as  to 
reduce  the  blind  alleys  and  dilemmas 
which  have  become  so  obvious.  Pro- 
posed amendments  have  been  comment- 
ed on  succinctly  in  a  recent  editorial  In 
the  Washington  Post  imder  the  above 
heading.  Dangerous  Tinkering.  In  dis- 
agreement with  this  comment  let  me 
quote  that  part  which  relates  to  discrim- 
ination and  subsidies  favoring  high-cost 
producers: 

Heading  the  list  (of  amendments)  is  a  pro- 
posal to  strike  out  the  word  "generally"  from 
the  text  of  the  present  law  requiring  celling 
prices  to  be  "generally  fair  and  equitable." 
The  effect  of  that  omission  would  t>e  to  com- 
pel O.  P.  A.  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  specific 
products  at  levels  that  would  guarantee  rea- 
sonable returns  to  the  highest-cost  producer, 
no  matter  how  inefficient  be  might  be.  Such 
a  proposal  would  boost  price  ceilings  to  cover 
marginal  production  costs,  thereby  giving 
extra  high  profits  to  lower-cost  producers. 
Mr.  Bowles  explained  (to  th»  House  commit- 
tee) that  companies  unable  to  make  a  profit 
under  existing  price  regulations  can  ask 
O.  P.  A.  for  relief.  Then,  if  the  output  ol 
the  high-cost  marginal  producer  is  consid- 
ered essential,  he  can  be  given  relief  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy.  But  it  would  be  a  costly 
sort  of  folly  for  the  Government  to  fix  prices 
so  high  as  to  assure  every  individual  busi- 
nessman a  profit  regardless  of  his  efficiency. 
Such  a  policy,  according  to  Mr.  Bowles,  would 
spell  the  death  knell  of  private  enterprise. 

Just  what  is  the  most  costly  sort  of 
folly  in  this  connection  Is  open  to  serious 
dispute,  particularly  as  related  to  the 
problem  of  financing  the  war  by  taxa- 
tion. If  giving  extra  high  profits  to 
lower-cost  producers  is  the  way  to  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  production,  it 
is  also  obvious  that  that  is  the  way  to  col- 
lect the  most  taxes  for  finsuicing  the  war 
In  general.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
imder  an  income  tax  the  more  the  na- 
tional Income  is  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  th^  few,  the  less  Inflationary  It 
becomes  because  tax  revenues  are  then  a 
greater  proportion  of  Income.  Inflation 
can  be  countered  most  effectively  when 
money  is  not  being  saved  but  Is  entering 
Into  those  Income  payments  which  can 
be  and  are  absorbed  in  largest  propor- 
tion by  the  Income  tax.  Just  such  issues 
as  these  are  Involved  in  the  question  of 
amendment  of  the  act  to  ease  as  much  as 
possible  the  extreme  complexities  in 
which  it  has  become  Involved. 

As  evidence  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question  raised  as  to  whether  "gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable"  is  a  wise  word- 
ing as  it  stands,  I  offer  the  analysis  of 
Prof.  Lewis  Haney.  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, from  an  article  published  by  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  on 
March  9,  as  follows: 

It  should  be  clear  that,  since  one  basis  for 
rationing  is  scarcity,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  increase  the  available  sup- 
ply quantity  for  all  needy  cases.  ThU  can 
be  done  most  effectively  in  only  two  general 


ways:  (1)  By  encouraging  production,  and 
(3)  by  discouraging  unnecessary  consump- 
tion. Thus  the  wholesale  price  of  the  ra- 
tioned goods  will  ordinarily  be  high.  It 
shotild  be  high  enough  to  stimulate  the 
maximum  output,  especially  from  those  supe- 
rior producers  who  have  great  resources  and 
low  costs.  It  should  be  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent purchases  for  wasteful  (unnecessM7) 
consumption.     •     •     • 

In  no  case,  however,  should  the  "subsidy" 
policy  as  hitherto  practiced  be  extended. 
That  policy  has  failed  to  recognize  that  mar- 
ginal or  high-cost  production  exists  or  should 
exist,  among  all  producers — that  "marginal" 
production  is  not  limited  to  a  few  "marginal 
producers."  Even  the  company  having  the 
lowest  average  cost  per  unit  of  product  can 
and  should  have  a  marginal  cost  as  high  as 
that  of  the  least  efficient  company.  If  the 
low-cost  mine  does  not  use  its  resources  eo 
Intensively  that  it  produces  all  that  it  can 
without  producing  any  unit  at  a  loss.  It  falls 
to  do  all  that  it  can  for  society.  Incidentally, 
it  fails  to  make  the  highest  possible  net  re- 
turn for  itself. 

Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy  should 
be  given,  or  "extended",  which  is  not  an  ad- 
dition to  the  fiat  price.  Such  an  addition  is 
not  a  subsidy,  in  the  current  sense  of  the 
term,  but  is  a  general  raise  in  the  price  of  a 
commodity.  Never  should  a  subsidy  be  paid 
merely  to  "marginal  producers"  as  distin- 
guished from  others.  If  we  pay  a  high  price 
to  a  "high-ccst  producer"  to  induce  him  to 
Increase  his  output,  we  should  also  pay  a  high 
price  to  the  "low-cost  producer"  to  encourage 
him  to  increase  his  output.  Usually,  the 
largest  potential  addition  to  supply  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  more  efficient  concerns  which 
are  already  operating  profitably.  Assuming 
comp>etition.  Just  raise  the  price  and  they  will 
expand  their  outputs  at  their  ("intensive") 
margins. 

This  takes  care  of  much  of  the  current 
foggy  discussion  about  "newcomers"  and  the 
"preservation  of  pre-war  competition  condi- 
tions" in  varlotis  Industries.  The  simple, 
clear-cut  way  is  to  invite  new  production  into 
each  industry  in  which  Increased  scarcity 
exists.  This  new  production  may  come  from 
old-comers  or  new-comers,  but  it  should  come 
competitively  from  any  and  all  who  choose  to 
produce  efficiently  and  economically. 


A  Plea  for  Abundance  Made  by  the 
Farmeri  National  Union  to  the  Repub- 
lican Conference  at  Chicaf o 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L  BURDICK 

or    NO«TB    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  25, 1944 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Republican  conference  held  at  Chicago 
April  3  and  4.  1944,  the  Farmers  Na- 
tional Union  submitted  the  following 
program  to  the  Republican  committee 
on  agriculture.  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  itself. 

This  program  presents  a  most  for- 
ward-looking plan  of  action  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  food  production,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  a  deep  determi- 
nation to  win  this  war  and  guard  against 
a  post-war  period  of  depression.  The 
matter  Is  of  such  outstanding  impor- 
tance that  I  submit  the  whole  program 
herewith: 


Pabmxbs  VrnoH  Huaa  Plsa  roa  Abttnoano 

AT  CBICAOO  ItaKTINO 

We  believe  that  the  following  specific  ob- 
jectives for  our  Nation,  and  for  agriculture 
in  particular,  will  contribute  to  the  i>eace 
and  security  of  all  people  everywhere. 

We  are  urgent  In  stating  our  profMsals  be- 
cause we  are  determined  that  tliis  Nation 
shall  not  repeat  its  tragic  errors  following 
World  War  No.  1  and  attempt  to  return  to  an 
economy  of  scarcity  and  fesr  when  aa  econ- 
omy of  abundance  and  fraetfom  friMB  want 
is  at  hand.  The  spigots  of  production  are 
today  pouring  forth  abundance  for  war. 
They  will  continue  to  pour  forth  abundance 
for  peace  unless  deliberately  turned  off.  That 
must  not  happen. 

raiOLT-TTPI    FAklC 

Our  Nation's  Constitution  establishes  a 
Government  of.  by.  and  for  the  people.  Ag- 
ricultural programs  which  undermine  and 
destroy  people  within  agriculture  weaken  our 
Nation  and  subvert  the  constitutional  piu- 
pose  of  our  Government.  We  t>elleve  thst 
American  agricultural  policy  should  be  built 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  family-type 
farm,  operated  by  its  owner.  Existing  large- 
scale,  factory-type,  farming  units  muft  be 
required  to  cease  exploitation  of  hiunan  be- 
ings and  the  sacrifice  of  human  welfare  and 
security  by  which  they  make  a  fictitious 
claim  to  "clBciency";  they  must  bs  required 
to  meet  wage  and  working  conditions  that 
will  permit  the  workers  they  employ  to  live 
at  decent,  American  levels. 

We  do  not  propose  a  Qhandi-like  return 
to  primitive  methods,  but  the  use  of  the 
most  modem  machinery,  methods,  and  de- 
vices, including  cooperation,  to  promote  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  farm  famUy. 
Family-type,  owner-operated  farms  must  not 
become  the  barren  homes  of  a  rural  peasant- 
ry. They  must  afford  adequate  incomes  for 
a  decent  level  of  family  living  after  farm  op- 
erating expenses  and  fixed  charges  have  been 
met.  They  should  be  served  by  the  most 
modem  form  of  energy  (electrical  or  other), 
equipped  with  modem  machinery  and  tools, 
and  have  upon  them  healthful  and  attrac- 
tive buildings.  The  families  operating  these 
farms  must  have  the  best  social  and  com- 
munity services,  such  as  roads,  schools, 
health  programs,  and  recreational  facilities 
that  our  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
abundantly  can  offer. 

ABTJIOANCC 

Maintenance  of  democracy  requires  that 
our  economic  organization  function  at  ca- 
pacity levels  of  production,  and  that  It  dis- 
tribute this  production  widely.  Future 
American  citizens,  be  they  rural  or  url>an, 
will  not  tolerate  the  nonsensical  paradox  of 
idle  workers.  Idle  factories,  and  idle  acres. 
Poi'erty  in  the  midst  of  "surpluses"  must  be 
banished  from  our  society.  There  must  b« 
real  freedom  from  want,  for  we  have  demon- 
strated our  capacity  to  produce.  That  la  the 
most  practical  sdriee  that  can  be  given  those 
who  would  return  to  an  economy  of  scarcity. 
Time  will  prove  them  tragically,  if  not  fatally. 
Impractical.  sboiUd  they  fall  to  bMd  it. 
The  democratic  procMses  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  A  loclety  so  beset  with  motaopolies. 
trade  barriers  and  favoritism  to  selfish  inter- 
esu  that  restricted  production,  want,  starva- 
tion and  disease  result.  Only  force  can 
malntam  Kuch  an  order. 

We  reject  proposals  to  let  our  national 
Income  fall  to  »100,000.000.000  per  year,  be- 
cause, at  this  level,  agriculture's  net  Income 
would  fall  from  the  1943  level  of  13  billion  to 
7  billion,  leaving  1.000,000  members  of  farm" 
famiiles  unemployed  and  destitute,  fiOOjOOO 
farm  laborers  tmemployed.  and  a  mlllioa  farm 
war  veterans  without  opportunity  to  flnC 
security  on  the  land.  Thay  woiM  drtft  fnaa 
farm  to  city  and  back.  ooaapallBg  wtth  eadi 
other  for  more  and  mora  «<  !■•  aaa  iMa. 
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thm  wm  haa  dcmonatimted  to  tb»  Amczlean 
pcopl*  that  atoundanoa  la  i^OB  ua.  Tbay  will 
not  tolerate  a  ratum  to  aaarcltjr.  Wa  are 
golac  to  laam  to  lire  with  abundance  and 
like  It. 

The  Natlozial  Fanners'  Union  insists  upon 
tba  luU  uae  of  ail  our  human  and  material 
for  production.     Nothing   leaa  la 
to  aava  the  peace. 


fam 


raaoLT  or  jf  snom 
W«  believe  the  day  haa  loii«  atnee  paaaed 
«b«n  CMli  and  every  nation  of  the  world  can 
•MNlaa  ttie  full  and  abaolute  powers  of  na- 
tional aowrelgnty  without  regard  to  their 
affecta  on  other  nations.  Within  one  genera- 
tion the  world  has  been  engulfed  In  two  der- 
astating  wan,  each  more  mxirderoxia.  more 
coatly.  more  derastaUng  than  anything  ever 
before  wltneaaed  In  the  history  of  man.  If 
we  are  not  to  make  a  pure  mockery  of  clTlll- 
■atlon.  then  our  eenatrj—ihu  moat  influpn- 
tUl  in  all  tbe  world— most  aeccfrt  cheerfully 
and  eagerly  ita  abarc  of  the  responsibility. 
tor  peace  and  freedon  The  United  SUtes 
araat  abandan  tbe  policy  of  isolation,  and 
benoeforward  aasxnne  a  aound.  constructive, 
realistic,  and  cooperative  role  in  shaping  the 
future  of  the  entire  world. 


Our  aodety.  in  proiperlty  and  in  depraa- 
iiMt»^l»  peace  and  in  war,  haa  long  been 
baadlavped  by  concentration  of  wealth, 
opportunity,  economic  power,  and  by  the 
aanow  dlatributlon  of  edxwatlonal.  recrea- 
tional, and  social  opportunities;  too  much 
political  power  gathered  into  the  bunds  of 
a  few;  and  too  Intle  opportunity  for  all  clU- 
•ans  to  participate  eflectively  In  our  demo- 
cratic proceaaes. 

on  HUHuau  and  aa>mn-rivi  ■oxiom  dollab 
ntoouK 

The  oootlnulng  apectacle  of  a  three-ring 
drcua.  in  which  agriculture  fights  Ubor.  in- 
duatry  and  labor  fight  each  other,  and  all 
three  are  incited  to  mistrust  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, can  lead  only  to  national  suicide. 
We  must  have  a  $175,000,000,000  national  In- 
Goma  or  all  will  f»ii.  They  must  meet, 
through  their  Government,  and  by  democratic 
process  achieve  a  glTS.OOO.OOO.OOO  national 
Income;  otherwlae  this  Nation  and  each  of 
theae  groups  will  slip  into  fascism,  which  haa 
only  contempt  for  political  parties,  leglsla- 
ttires.  and  the  people's  will  expreaaed  at  demo- 
cratic skssemblagea  such  as  this.  We  are  pro- 
ducing at  a  rate  In  esoeas  of  •190.000.000,000 
this  year,  with  10.000.000  of  our  moat  produc- 
Uve  men  and  women  engaged  in  war.  A  tlTS.- 
MOJOOO^OOO  peacetime  goal  la  easily  attain- 


wo  ami 

(•octet: 
NOOgt 
— _^  taaam 


Baoauae  ot  the  very  nature  of  farming,  the 
national  IntarHt  raquirea  that  agrlcultvtre 
cecal ve  due  ooaatdaration  in  the  way  of  public 
poltclaa.  Farmers  aa  a  group  do  not  want 
Vaetal  prtvUeges  in  the  sense  that  they  want 
to  banaflt  at  the  expanse  of  other  groupa  in 
•octoty.  It  will  be  wise  for  Goverzunent  to 
reoognlae  the  nature  of  agricultural  produc- 
♦•~*  and  adapt  Government  policies  atul  pro- 
"~  to  fit  the  needs  of  agriculture. 


1-  H«al  atabUliatlon  of  wartime  economy 
to  prarent  inflation. 

2.  One  bundred  percent  tax  on  profits  In 
•ale  of  land. 

8.  Annual  goals  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

4.  Maintenance  of  farm  credit  agenciea. 

5.  Protection  from  disasters.  Uka  floods  and 
•tcrma. 

^t>  UttUmmmIt   9t    aubmarglnal    land    by 
Itellad  Blalaa  Oovamment. 
T  An  farmers  to  be  re<iulred  to  carry  out 


of  marketing  amciency  bj 
ragulstlan.  and  gradtng. 
•.  Ovwhaottng  ot  ptiiwi  trugbt  rataa. 


soc:  al 


10.  Expansion  of 
lag  organizations. 

11.  Improved  famil; 
termant  of  housing. 

la.  Health,  medical 
Within  ablUty  to  pay. 

13.  Benefits  of 
tended  to  farm  group  i 

J4.  DUtributlon  of 
the  people. 

16.  Oontlniiation  of 
tures  when  needed 

16.  Active     partlc 
Statea  in  world  Affaln . 


cooperative  market- 
living,  especially  bet- 
and  hoapltal  aamoaa 
acctirlty  to  be  «z- 
irar  stirpluses  to  aerre 
heavy  public  expendi- 
ipftton    of    the    United 


comnusioif 


f>r 


Today,  In  a  million 
run  from  the  plans  fL 
planting,  and  harvestli  ig 
tar,  sister  or  husbanq^ 
the  world.  Is  fighting 
farm,  free  and  secur< 
than  ever  before,  are 
futitfe.  about  the 
peace.    Thry  are.  we 
after  this  war  we 
freedom,  new 
we  ahall  end  the  40 
a    man-made 
finally    enter    into 
plenty.    They  are 
termined  to  learn  to 
and  Uke  It. 


opportui  Jty 


wilden  ess 

t]ie 
reac  y 


Wkat  It  Wnmf  Will  th«  So-aHed  G.  I. 
Bill  of  liglits? 


farm  homes  thoughts 
the  1944  ploughing, 
to  the  son  or  daugh- 
who.  half  way  roiind 
I  keep  that  home,  thst 
Farm  people,  more 
concerned  about  the 
of  a  lasting 
believe,  determined  that 
go  forward  to  new 
,  new  security;  that 
ears  of  wandering  in 
of    scarcity    and 
promised    land    of 
and.  we  believe,  de- 
live  with  abundance 


org  utization 
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EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
a 


HON.  JOSEPI 


P.OTIARA 


or  Mnnixaora 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  :  tEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ap  rU  25,  1944 

Mr.  O'HARA.      Ik  r.  Speaker,  under 
leaveto  extend  my  i^marka  in  the  Ric- 

lUowing  radio  ad- 
ce,  national  serv- 
isabled  American 
er  Station  WINX, 
rfl  5.  1944. 
will  be  considered 
ear  futoire.     I  en- 


ORD.  I  Include  the 
dress  of  Millard  W. 
Ice  director  of  the 
Veterans,  delivered 
Washington.  D.  C,  A 
This  important  b. 

by  the  House  In  the    

tertain  a  very  high  ijegard  for  both  Mr. 
Rice    and    the    veterans'    organization 
which  he  so  ably  represents,  but  I  do 
not  necessarily  agre<    with  some  of  hla 
expressed   views   hemin.      Nevertheless, 
his  address  illustrat's   the   importance 
and  the  need  for  ser  ous  and  searching 
study  of  the  manifold  veterans'  problems 
and  the  further  necesj  lity  of  serious  study 
of   the    proposed    lei  islation    by    every 
Member  of  this  Hou  e. 
Mr.  Rice's  speech   follows: 
During  the  time  ao  k  odly  extended  to  me 
by  this  radio  station,  I    >ropose  to  teu  briefly 
what  la  wrong  with  th  >  so-called  G.  I.  bill 
of  rights  now  being  con  ildered  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  on  r  United  Statea  Con- 
gress.   Mty  remarks  in  (ippositlon  to  several 
of  its  proposals  should  p  rove  of  Interest,  par- 
tlcxilarly  to  feUow  fathe  -s  of  sons  In  service, 
to  fellow  veterans,  to  f«llow  lervlce-dlaabled 
veterans,  tuid  their  depmdents.  and  to  fal- 
low taxpayers. 

Everyone,  I  believe.  ^  rees  that  those  who 
have  served  actively  In  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  SUtes.  In  ita  most  haaardoua 
employment  during  time  of  war,  deaerve  some 
gtra  consideration  by  i  eason  of  so  serving. 
Wmrj  American  citlaen  1 1  desirous  of  accom- 
plishing the  greatest  |(od  for  tb«  greatwt 


nimiber  of  servicemen  and  aervioewomen,  aa 
nearly  aa  feasible,  proporuonate  to  their 
sacrifices,  with  the  least  poasible  bad  after- 
effects as  to  others. 

Careful  consideration,  therefore,  should  he 
given  to  determine  the  very  best  method  by 
which  to  provide  Jtistlflable  post-war  adjust- 
ments for  America's  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2.  Much  better  methods,  with  consid- 
erably less  ultimate  cost  to  America's  tax- 
payers, can  be  devised  then  aa  provided  for 
in  this  G.  I.  bill,  which,  after  being  recently 
passed  by  the  United  States  Ssnate.  is  now 
before  the  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

lU  principal  provisions  are  still  badly  in 
need  of  additional  drastic  changea,  if  exist- 
ing benefiu  and  pending  legislation  op  be- 
half of  America's  disabled  war  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  are  not  to  be  unduly 
Jeopardized. 

America's  first  obligation  Is  to  those  of  its 
citizens  who  have  sacrificed  a  part  of  their 
bodies,  or  a  part  of  their  health  by  reason  of 
their  service  in  the  armed  forces;  that  is,  to 
our  disabled  war  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
enta.  First  things  shoiild  be  done  first.  I 
submit  to  jrou  that  America's  disabled  veter- 
ans have  not  yet  been  adequately  provided 
for,  nor  have  their  dependents.  Proposed 
legislation,  for  example,  to  provide  the  same 
dependency  allowances  to  the  service  con- 
nected disabled  of  America,  as  Canada  has 
long  provided  for  its  service  disabled  vet- 
erans, is  stlU  pending.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment haa  actually  been  guilty  of  discourag- 
ing its  service  connected  disabled  veterans 
frrm  getting  married,  and  has  in  effect,  en- 
couraged those  who  have  gotten  married  to 
exercise  birth  control.  It  has  teaUy  been  re- 
sponsible  for  cauaing  many  married  disabled 
veterans,  who  have  become  totally  disabled 
and  unemployable,  to  go  into  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  and  domiciliary  fa- 
culties. In  order  that  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren might  be  able  to  obtain  more  of  the 
necessities  of  life  out  of  their  small  compen- 
sation and  pension  payments. 

Why  should  our  rich  American  Nation  con- 
tinue to  be  ao  niggardly  as  to  its  war-dis- 
abled veterans?  At  the  present  low  rate  of 
•100  per  month  for  those  who  are  totally 
disabled,  unemployable,  they  cannot  possibly 
provide  a  decent  existence  standard  of  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families — to  main- 
tain the  vaunted  American  way  of  life  for 
which  they  lost  their  employablllty. 

The  so-caUed  G.  I.  bUl  of  rights  provides 
for  education  for  those  veterans  who  had  6 
months  or  more  of  service,  for  a  period  of  1 
year,  plus  an  additional  month  of  training 
for  each  additional  month  of  service,  so  long 
as  satisfactory  marks  were  obtained.  In  an 
approved  school,  for  a  total  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 4   years,  during  which  the  veteran 
would  receive  the  stmi  of  9S0  per  month 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and.  if 
married,  the  sum  of  $75  per  month.    If  from 
7  to  10  percent  took  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision, it  would  cost  about  •1,000.000,000.  so 
If  60  percent  of  them  did,  the  cost  would  go 
up  to  six  or  seven  billion  dollars.    The  Vet- 
erans' Admlniatratlon  has  heretofore  been  the 
one  Federal   agency  delegated  primarily  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  service-disabled 
veterans,  incltidlng  vocational  rehabUltatlon 
where  needed,  and.  If  It  Is  also  glvwi  the 
same  responsibility  potentially  as  to  millions 
of  able-bodied  veterans,  it  will  naturaUy  be 
apt  to  give  less  attention  to  the  more  compli- 
cated problems  of  disabled  veterans.     Post- 
war education  for  the  able-bodied  veterans 
should  more  appropriately  be  assinxied  by  the 
varloxa  States,  or.  if  Federal  aaalstanos   Is 
needed,  by  the  Ofllce  of  Education. 

Another  important  title  of  this  blU  would 
provide  unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits to  discharged  veterans  during  periods  of 
unemployment  during  the  first  24  months 
after  the  termination  of  their  musterlng-out 
payments,  not  exceeding  62  weeks,  and  for 
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not  more  than  8  weeks  for  each  4  weeks  of 
active  service,  at  the  rate  of  •IS  per  week, 
plus  dependency  allowancea  which  could 
bring  the  total  up  to  $25  per  week — a  higher 
rate  than  paid  in  practically  every  State. 

If  from  7  to  10  percent  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  benefited  by  this  provision, 
it  would,  according  to  Senator  George,  cost 
about  •1.000.000.000.  but  if  75  percent  should 
need  such  benefits,  then  the  cost  could  go 
up  to  •10.000.000,000.  This  attempt  to  under- 
write the  economic  maladjustments  of  vet- 
erans following  this  war,  definitely  being  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  problem,  would  al- 
most surely  fail  of  Its  purpose,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  no  end  of  demands  for  further 
extensions  thereto,  whereupon  tbe  cost  could 
go  into  the  scores  of  billions  of  dollars. 

Able-bodied  veterans  who  desire  gainful 
suitable  employment  would  probably  find 
lessened  opportunities  therefor  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  higher  unemployment  compen- 
sation rates  were  available  for  them.  Em- 
ployers would  then  have  an  inducement  to 
extend  actual  preference  of  employment  to 
non veterans,  because  during  unemployment 
they  would  be  eligible  for  lower  ratM  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  benefits,  paid 
for,  in  effect,  by  the  employer,  whereas,  dur- 
ing unemployment  those  veterans  would  be 
entitled  to  higher  rates  of  Federal  xmemploy- 
ment  compensation. 

Much  dissatisfaction  would,  moreover,  arise 
among  the  veterans  themselves  when  they 
found  that  they  had  exhausted  their  rights 
to  such  Federal  unemployment  compensation 
benefits,  after  which  they  would  receive  tbe 
lower  State  rates  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, if  entitled  thereto.  Such  State  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  as  might 
have  been  frozen  to  their  credit  might,  in 
the  meantime,  have  expired,  unless  all  such 
State  laws  are  further  amended.  What  will 
be  the  result  when  various  groups  of  citizens 
make  comparisons  as  to  their  respective  Fed- 
eral and  State  unemployment  compensation 
benefits?  A  much  better  system  would  be  to 
give  an  accrual  of  credits  for  unemployment 
compensation  purposes  on  the  basis  of  the 
length  of  each  person's  military  or  naval 
service,  to  be  available  to  the  board  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  in  the  State  in 
which  any  such  person  may  subsequently 
reside,  and  thus  to  be  paid  to  him  according 
to  State  standards. 

The  worst  part  of  this  so-called  omnibus 
bill  which,  by  some  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  ••ominous"  bill,  Is  that  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  has  had  no  background  of  experience 
concerning  the  many  complications  involved. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  ought  not  to 
be  the  Federal  agency  to  provide  those  post- 
war adjustments  for  able-bodied  veterans. 
Proponents  of  the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  have 
insisted  that  the  discharged  veterans  ought 
to  go  only  to  one  place  to  get  all  of  the  per- 
tinent information  and  assistance  that  they 
might  need  relative  to  any  tienefits  to  which 
they  might  be  entitled.  Surely  the  Veterans' 
Administration  contact  officers,  if  not  also  the 
representatives  of  the  various  veteran  organ- 
izations, should  be  thoroughly  prepared  to 
inform  each  veteran  as  to  all  of  the  various 
Federal  and  State  benefits  that  he  might  be 
eligible  for.  but,  even  if  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration were  to  be  delegated  to  administer 
all  of  such  post-war  adjustments,  any  such 
veteran  would  ineviUbly  have  to  go  to  more 
than  one  office  to  receive  the  benefits  to  which 
he  might  be  lawfully  and  equiUbly  entitled. 
Therefore,  if  there  Is  one  place  where  he  can 
get  all  of  the  necessary  Information  as  to 
what  he  is  entitled  to,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, then  the  fact  that  he  may  have  to 
go  to  several  different  Federal  agencies  or 
several  different  divisions  or  bureaus  of  one 
agency  is  not  of  any  particular  importance. 
It  is  however,  important  that  the  Veteraris' 
Administration,  which  is  already  overloaded 
with  fast  expanding  responslbUlties  for  the 


fast  increasing  number  of  disabled  dis- 
chargees, should  not  become  further  over- 
loaded by  being  required  also  to  administer 
other  new  types  of  potentially  costly  Federal 
benefits,  for  which  its  ofllclals  and  employees 
have  bad  no  background  of  experience. 

This  Eo-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights,  primarily 
for  able-bodied  veterans,  has  already  in  effect 
been  given  tbe  right  of  way  and  has  shoved 
to  one  side  other  very  Important,  badly 
needed,  and  highly  justifiable  legislative  bills 
on  behalf  of  service-disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

If  the  various  new  types  of  proposed  bene- 
fits for  able-bodied  veterans,  as  to  which  there 
have  been  no  precedents  following  any  pre- 
vious war,  are  to  be  provided  for  federally, 
then  they  should  be  administered  by  those  , 
Federal  agencies  which  have  had  an  appro- 
priate background  of  experience,  rather  than 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  existing  and  pending  bene- 
fits for  sarvice-dlsabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  inas- 
much as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  able- 
bodied  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  are  de- 
signed to  be  benefited  by  this  so-called  O.  I. 
bill,  primarily  on  a  "needs"  basis,  it  would  be 
much  preferable  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  served  should  be  compensated  for 
the  loss  of  civilian  opportunities  while  so 
serving  by  being  given  adjusted-service  pay 
in  the  form  of  an  adjusted-service  bond,  the 
amount  of  which  could  be  computed  on  an 
earned-rights  basis  according  to  the  length 
and  place  of  service  of  each  such  person. 
The  amount  of  such  bond  could  then  be  made 
redeemable  in  monthly  installments  in  the 
event  of  need  therefor  diu-lng  periods  of  un- 
employment or  while  going  to  school,  or 
larger  amounts  could  be  redeemable  in  order 
to  buy  or  Improve  a  farm  or  home  or  busi- 
ness, thus  giving  a  free  choice  to  each  veteran 
as  to  how  to  use  such  adjusted-service  pay. 
If  It  be  granted  that  an  adjusted-service  pay 
oiight  eventually  to  be  extended  to  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2,  then  it  ought  to 
be  the  first  legislation- to  be  enacted  for  all 
such  veterans,  following  the  precedent  estab- 
lished after  the  First  World  War.  Such 
adjusted-service  method  would  prove  to  be 
much  more  equitable  as  to  all  veterans  on  an 
"earned  rights"  basis  and  would  require 
much  less  bureaucratic  control  and  expense. 
Better  still,  it  would  not  become  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
thus  could  not  interfere  with  or  Jeopardize 
existing  or  proposed  benefits  for  disabled  ex- 
servicemen  or  their  dependents.  Moreover, 
such  adjusted-service-pay  method  would 
probably  eliminate  the  need  for  any  other 
type  of  post-war  adjustment  for  able-bodied 
veterans,  such  as  those  provided  for  in  tbe 
G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 

Legislation  for  America's  discharged  vet- 
erans should  first  be  provided  for  on  a  merits 
basis  rather  than  a  needs  basis. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  have  the 
so-called  G.  I.  biU  of  rights  enacted  in 
its  present  form  for  it  would  tend  to  divide 
up  the  country  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans,  thereby  developing  many  more  dif- 
ficulties. The  economic  maladjustments  of 
our  country  cannot  be  solved  for  Its  veterans 
alone,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  will  give 
rise  to  no  end  of  misunderstandings,  bit- 
terness, recriminations,  and  demands  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  straighten  out  tbe 
resulting  inadequacies  and  inequalities,  ul- 
timately necessitating  an  expenditure  of 
many  more  billions  of  dollars  than  would 
be  the  case  by  a  reasonable  "earned  righu" 
adjustment  as  to  every  discharged  veteran, 
supplemented  by  advanced  deUUed  planning 
to  take  care  of  the  economic  maladjustments 
of  the  Nation  in  such  a  way  aa  to  give  to 
every  citizen,  thus  including  lu  discharged 
veterans,  the  opportunity  for  gainful,  suit- 
able, useftil  employment. 


The  adJiMted -service  pay  method  of  pro- 
viding compensated  discharged  asrrtcs  psr- 
sons  for  their  loss  of  civilian  opporttinttles 
while  actively  engaged  in  the  armed  forcea. 
measured  accordingly  on  an  earned-rights 
basis,  according  to  length  and  place  of  serv- 
ice, for  every  person  who  so  served,  including 
these  who  come  back  handicapped  by  service 
disabilities,  would  be  the  most  equiuble  and 
practical  method,  and  tbe  least  complicated 
and  bureaucratic.  Best  of  all  It  would  not 
need  to  be  administered  by  the  Veterana' 
Administration,  and  therefore  would  not 
jeopardize  existing  benefits  and  badly  needed 
pending  legislation  for  war-dlaabled  veterana 
and  their  dependents,  and  for  the  wldowa 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  died  In.  or 
by  reason  of,  active  war  service. 

Those  post-war  adjustments  that  can  be 
Justified  on  a  "merit."  or  an  "earned  rights " 
basts,  whether  for  disabled  veterans,  for  their 
dependents,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  died,  or  for  able-bodied  vet- 
erans, should  be  the  first  legtalatlve  pro- 
posals to  be  enacted  into  law.  America'a 
Just  obligations  to  those  who  have  served. 
to  those  who  having  served  have  thereby 
sacrificed  a  part  of  their  bodies  or  their 
health,  and  to  the  dependents  of  those  who 
have  given  their  very  lives,  should  first  t>s 
taken  care  of  before  going  into  a  new  "doles'* 
syste^.  First  things  ahould  be  taken  cars 
of  first. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS,  JR. 

or   CALIFOai«IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.    ROGERS    of    California.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Santa  Monica,  Calit,,  April  17, 1944. 
Congressman  Will  Rooots, 
House  of  Represeiitativea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNoaABLE  ^:  At  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Bay  DUtrlct  Central 
Labor  Council  the  following  reaolutlon  waa 
concurred  in  unanimously: 

"Whereas  tbe  affairs  of  Congress  and  of 
Government  in  general  are  vital  to  every 
citizen;  and 

"V/hereas  no  present  method  exists  to  pro- 
vide full  information  to  the  average  citizen 
about  tbe  real  happenings  in  our  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  radio  Is  tbe  simplest  and  most 
effective  medium  for  communicating  with 
every  American  in  ever>'  part  of  the  country; 
and 

"Whereas  New  2>aland  adopted  a  profnm 
of  short-wave  broadcasts  of  the  proossdlngs 
of  Its  parliament,  and  has  successfully  dsm- 
onstrated  that  full  knowledge  by  citizens  of 
the  affairs  of  government  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  democratic  system;  and 

"Whereas  our  Congress  could  lease  radio 
time  from  one  or  more  networks,  several  Im- 
portant and  powerful  stations,  or  broadcast 
by  short  wave  all  Important  debates,  except- 
ing such  matters  aa  might  Jsopaidtae  na- 
tional security  during  this  war:  Mow,  tbers- 
fore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  propose  and  urvi  vpon 
Congress  enactment  of  the  necessary  Bssas- 
ures  to  esUbllab  a  Natlon-wtds  taWlaai  of 
lu  proceedings;  and  be  it  furtlwc 
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"Reaotved.  Ttut  wt  communicate  with  each 
political  party  asking  that  this  proposal  be 
con&lder«d  and  Included  in  the  program 
adopted  at  Its  next  conTcntlon;  and  be  It 
ftirther 

"M9$olDed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
•mt  to  Tlee  President  Waixms.  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas,  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
ipooson." 

■•■pectfaUj, 

C.  O.  O'Bunf, 

Secretarf. 


Woaien'i  Anay  C«rpt 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSBNTATTVU 

Tuesday.  April  25. 1$44 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Lis  day  introduced  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives m  bill  to  amend  the  law 
fBtablishlng  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 
My  amendment,  in  simple  terms,  uill 
provide  that  the  commanding,'  ofBcer  of 
tiie  Women's  Army  Corps  shSLll  be  a 
major  g«oeral. 

At  the  present  time,  by  statute,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Women's 
Army  Con»  is  given  the  rank  of  colonel. 
My  amendment  would  raise  her  rank  to 
that  of  major  general.  You  may  ask, 
"Why  the  necessity  at  jiving  the  com- 
manding offlcer  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  the  rank  of  major  general?  "  I 
answer  that  such  would  be  simple  Justice 
and  proper  recognition  of  a  great  organ- 
ization which  is  taking  an  increasingly 
active  part  In  the  great  conflict  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Under  the  tables  of  organisation  of 
the  Army,  a  colonel  is  normally  placed  in 
rymiimd  of  a  regiment,  and  a  major 
general  is  normally  placed  in  command 
of  an  Army  divt«non.    In  addition  to  this 
fact,  two  brigadier  generals  are  assigned 
to  each  combat  division,  one  to  serve  as 
assistant  commander  of  the  division  and 
the  other  to  serve  as  artillery  ofBcer  of 
the  division.     Under  the  old  tables  of 
organiaation  of  the  Army,  an  Army  divi- 
sion was  composed  of  25,000  troops:  but 
tmder  the   new   set-up   of   our   armed 
forces,   15.000   men   now  constitute   an 
Army    division.      The    Women's    Army 
Corps  is  composed  of  approximately  70,- 
000  young  women  at  the  present  time; 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  greatly  ex- 
pand this  organization  until  it  will  be 
composed  of  many  additional  thousands 
of  WAC's.     Considering  present  enlist- 
ments only  as  a  field  organisation,  the  en- 
listed strength  of  the  WAC's  would  be 
divided  Into  almost  5  divisions;  and  If 
given   the   number  of   general   officers 
which  the  tables  of  organisation  of  the 
Army  require  for  combat  troops,  it  would 
have  assigned  to  it  6  major  generals  and 
^•hrtg«dler  generals.     Instead  of  this 
■mlgiiiiieiit,  we  find  only  one  colonel  in 
the  WAC's,  and  she  is  the  commanding 
offlcer. 

To  me.  comparisons  with  the  British 
method  or  the  methods  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment, are  often  odiotis,  and  certainly 


not  very  persuasive  with  our  people.  It 
is  interesting  to  not  j,  however,  that  the 
British  women's  orgi  nidation  Is  known  as 
the  Women's  Auxilij  ,ry  Territorial  Force 
and  that  its  commai  iding  offlcer  has  the 
corresponding  rank  jof  brigadier  general 
In  our  Army. 

The  WAC's  are  doljig  a  great  job  for  the 
Nation  during  this  ti  ne  of  critical  short- 
age of  manpower.  '  lie  Army  is  having 
difficulty  recruiting  t  le  number  of  young 
women  needed  in  tl  e  war  effort,  and  I 
think  that  recogniion  of  this  kind, 
recognizing  the  prop  »r  rank  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  distributing  promo- 
tions down  the  line  to  lesser  officers  In 
proportion  to  the  res  wnsibilities  of  their 
services,  will  have  a  '  ery  fine  effect  upon 
recruiUng  of  the  WAC's  and  upon  the 
morale  of  those  aire  idy  in  service.  We 
cannot  treat  this  org  anization  as  a  cast- 


off  shoe  and  expect  ii 

This  action  is  simpl  ' 

of  a  large  componen 

and  should  be  put  in  to  effect  as  soon  as 

passible 


Tke  Late  WilKam  C  irdinal  O'Coanell 


EXTENSION  O  ^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHAR )  J.  WELCH 

or  CAurwnA 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OP 

Tuesday.  Ap>ta  25,  1944 


F  EPRESENTATIVES 
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If  Emerson  is  right 
"the  genius  of  our  life 
riduals  and   wUI   not 
great,  except  through  th( 
of  Buch  a  man  as  Willlac  i 
la  easy  to  understand 

the  Raman  Catholic 

Statee  came  to  bis  high 
the   folk.    He  was  a 
eleventh  born  in  a  pooi 
town  of  Lowell.     His 
youth  were  spent  under 
and  frustration.     He 
prevaUlng  prejudice   ^ 
Ireland  and  their  rellg 
llfa   he   could   not  forgdt 
experiences  with  milltan 

But  Cardinal  O'Conm  11 
atrength  equal  to  his  ne^  d 
developed  the  powers  thjt 
and  soul.     By  nature  a 
rigid  discipline  a  toller.  h( 
ter  of  a  vast  realm  of 
It  was  possible  for 
achievements  of  incalculable 
dreds  of  thotisands  of 
now  may  not  be  conscloiis 
htm.    Ordained  a  priest 
was  granted  a  ministry  1 
dseades.    The  award  of 
honor  which  he  earned 
his  labor.     He  might  ha^ 
eeas  In  any  other  field  of 
cation  that  he  might  hav< 
his  deliberate  and  consecn  tted 
his  talents  to  the  churct). 
guiat.  a  ooDvinclBg  orator 
a  oompatant  maaidaa,  a 
loeopher  of  supreme 


to  do  its  best  work, 
a  just  recognition 
part  of  our  Army, 


When  he  argues  tliat 
Is  jealous  of  indl- 
a»ve   any    Individual 
general,"  the  career 
Cardinal  O'Connell 
The  great  leader  of 
In  the  United 
olBce  straight  from 
of   the   masses, 
famUy  of  the  mill 
and  his  early 
<  ondltlons  of  poverty 
hurt  by  the  then 
immigrants  from 
To  the  end  of  his 
certain  sorrowful 
Intolerance, 
was  possessed  of 
Step  by  step  he 
a'ere  In  his  mind 
I  cholar  and  thmufti. 
made  himaelf  maa- 
from  which 
to  draw  practical 
value  to  hun- 
Mnerlcans  who  even 
of  their  debt  to 
it  Rome  In  1884.  he 
la  rtlng  nearly  six  full 
'  he  red  hat  was  an 
1^  his  devotion  and 
won  similar  suc- 
endeavor  and  dedl- 
chosen,  but  It  was 
choice  to  apply 
As  a  fluent  lln- 
.Ja  panuMlve  writer, 
f^eotogtea  and  phi-   i 
he  contnb- 
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uted  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  Chrlsttaa 
movement  in  his  time. 

Cardinal  O'Connell  also  will  be  remembered 
as  a  patriot  of  wide  vision  and  hope.  He  waa 
not  narrow.  In  any  cause  of  mutual  concern 
he  gladly  worked  with  persons  and  group* 
who  were  not  of  his  own  Immediate  flock. 
His  beliefs  were  conservative  and  he  always 
was  ready  to  do  battle  for  them,  yet  he  was 
not  bigoted  nor  unreasonable.  For  nearly  a 
years  he  symbolized  modem  New  England  in 
the  Sacred  College.  He  was  80  when  he  went 
on  his  last  Journey  to  the  Holy  See  to  share 
In  the  election  of  Pope  Plus  HI.  Now  his 
striving  is  done.  He  leaves  many  magnificent 
buUdings  with  which  his  name  always  will 
be  associated,  but  the  monument  which  long- 
est should  endure  is  that  which  he  raised  In 
the  recollection  of  the  public  which  he  served. 


Golden  We<MiBf  AaoiTersary  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Theodore  J.  C.  Stellhom,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  golden  wedding  anniversary 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  C.  Stellhom, 
of  Sandusky.  Ohio.  The  doctor  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished churchman  and  both  are 
leaders  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  them  and  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations,  and  include  the 
following  from  the  Sandusky  Register- 
Star-News: 

Da  AM9  hUm.  Stzllhobn  CxLaaATS  OouuDf 
Wb»ing  ANNIVXaSAaT  TxnsDAT 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  J.  C.  Stellhom  will 
ceIetM-at«  tbeir  golden  wedding  anniveraaiy 
Tuesday,  April  26. 

A  celebration  in  honor  of  the  occasion  has 
been  planned  to  Include  not  only  the  families 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stellhom  birt  also  the  Zion 
Lutheran  congregational  famUy.  among 
whom  they  have  spent  almoet  the  entire  60 
years  of  their  married  life. 

The  celebrating  couple  was  married  In  1804 
In  the  old  2Uon  Lutheran  Church  on  the 
Courthouse  Square.  Dr.  Aiigust  Dornblrer. 
oldest  brother  of  Mrs.  Stellhom,  officiated  at 
the  ceremony.  He  was  the  pastor  of  Zlon 
Church  at  that  time,  having  followed  his 
father.  Rev.  Jacob  Dornblrer.  as  pastor  of  ti>e 
church. 

Mr.  George  Windisch.  of  Sandtnky,  and  Miss 
Ada  Loy.  of  Columbvis,  Ohio,  were  the  at- 
tendants. They  are  both  still  living  and 
have  been  Invited  to  Join  in  tlie  festivities  of 
the  golden  anniversary. 

The  first  3  years  of  their  married  life  the 
honored  couple  spent  in   Fort  Wayne.  Ind.. 
where  Dr.  Stellhorn  was  pastor  of  Grace  Luth- 
eran  Church,   which   he   had   organized    In 
1892.    Since  November  1897  they  have  made 
their  home  in  Sandusky,  where  Dr.  Stellhom 
first  served  as  assistant  pastor  of  Zion  Church, 
and  since  1907  as  pastor  in  charge. 
HAvx  rajoLT  omNzs 
Tueaday  notm  the  brothers  and  Bisters  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stellhorn.  together  with  their 
immediate  families.  wUl  gather  for  a  larga 
family  dinner  in  the  church  meeting  rooms. 
The  wives  of  tlje  vestrj-men  and  several  wom- 
en who  served  the  dinner  for  the  fortieth 
anniversary  wlU  cook  and  serve  the  dinner, 
Mrs.  Pred  Harple  U  in  charge  of  the  com- 
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mlttee.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Orlfflth,  of  St. 
Paul  Lutheran  Church.  Sandusky,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Braun,  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Braun,  of 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  of  Venice,  and  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Prange,  of  MonroevUle, 
have  been  Invited  as  guests  for  the  dinner. 

At  8  o'clock  Tuesday  evening  the  memljer- 
shlp  of  Zion  Church  has  been  invited  to  Join 
In  the  celebration.  A  brief  service  of  thanks- 
giving has  been  arranged  for  that  time  in 
which  the  congregational  family  will  Join. 

SON  CONDUCTS  SISVICTt 

The  service  will  be  conducted  by  Rev.  Theo. 
Stellhom,  Jr.,  the  Junior  pastor  of  Zion 
Church  and  the  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stellhom. 
The  only  brother  of  Dr.  Stellhom  In  the  ac- 
tive ministry.  Rev.  Ernst  C.  Stellhorn  of 
Ann  ArlKJr,  Mich.,  will  deliver  the  congratu- 
latory address.  Rev.  Ernst  Stellhorn  married 
the  former  Miss  Ann  Dornbirer,  a  sister  of  the 
bride  of  SO  years  ago.  The  senior  choir  of 
Zlon  Church  will  participate  in  the  service 
and  sing  the  Latvian  spiritual.  My  God  and  I, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Parker. 
Miss  Helen  Louise  Reeme,  the  organist  of 
Zion  Church,  will  preside  at  the  organ  for  the 
occasion. 

Following  the  service  of  thanksgiving.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Stellhom  will  receive  their  friends 
at  the  main  entrance  of  the  church  if  Mrs. 
Stellhorn's  health  will  permit.  The  many 
friends  of  the  couple  In  the  community  at 
large  are  invited  to  attend  this  service  Tues- 
day evening  at  8  o'clock. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stellhorn  have  four  children 
who  will  all  Join  them  in  celebrating  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary.  The  oldest,  Lu- 
ther W.  Stellhorn,  resides  in  Chicago.  111.: 
Mrs.  Howard  Hughes  lives  in  Syracuse,  N.  T.; 
Rev.  Theo.  Stellhorn,  Jr.,  has  served  as  assist- 
ant to  his  father  for  the  past  16  years,  and 
the  youngest  of  the  4  children,  Katherine,  is 
at  home  with  her  parents. 


Petition  of  the  Farmers  of  Upper 
Montgomery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  petition  of  the  farmers  of 
Upper  Montgomery: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We,  the  farmers  of  Upper  Montgomery,  In 
convention  assembled,  respectfully  petition 
that  early  aid  be  given  to  more  farm  labor, 
the  Implement  and  tractor  makers,  and  ni- 
trate plants  for  the  production  of  more  and 
cheaper  fertilizer,  so  that  the  Impending 
shortage  of  food  stuffs  and  feeds  may  not 
be  so  severe.  And  this  must  be  done  at  once, 
because  If  the  farmers  are  not  in  a  position 
to  plant  60  percent  more  wheat  by  Septem- 
ber the  war  may  be  lost,  due  to  lack  of  food 
for  the  Army  and  the  civilian  population. 
No  more  men  should  be  taken  from  the  farms 
and  enlisted  farm  boys  in  this  country  re- 
turned to  their  ovim  farms  for  spring  harvest 
and  corn  cutting  and  wheat  drilling  In  fall. 
Mr.  McNutt  will  also  have  to  allocate  enough 
men  to  run  the  farm  Implement  plants. 

We  further  petition  that  a  nonpartisan 
five  man  wheat  commission  be  appointed 
to  have  full  control  of  wheat.  This  commis- 
sion shall  be  composed  of  an  economist,  a  dirt 
iarmer.  an  expert  in  marketing,  storage,  and 


transportation:  also  a  representative  of  the 
milling,  ceresl,  and  other  manufactured 
products,  the  fifth  member  should  represent 
the  consumers. 

The  above  In  order  that  a  surplus  of 
3.000.000  bushels  may  be  obtained  and  held 
for  the  future,  that  production  may  be  wisely 
controlled  also  that  exports  and  imports  may 
be  used  to  the  best  benefit  of  oiur  Country. 
Further  that  the  wheat  Industry  may  be 
welded  into  homogeneotis,  rounded  whole. 
With  prices  maintained  at  a  fixed  level,  and 
the  amount  to  t>e  grown  scientifically  deter- 
mined in  advance.  Food  is  the  first  war 
munition,  yet  it  is  being  overlooked.  An 
Army  Is  a  liability  without  food. 

We  further  petition  t.he  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultxire  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  request  all  county  agents,  and  their  local 
committees  to  hold  meetings  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  encourage  60  percent  greater  wheat 
planting  this  fall,  and  to  acquaint  the  United 
States  Congress  with  their  imperative  needs, 
in  order  that  this  great  shortage  may  not 
occur,  and  our  Army  may  feed  and  fight. 
John  S.  Larcombx.  Jr., 
President.  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
H.  W.  BscaArr, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
Washington  Grove.  Md, 


Labor  Backs  the  Boys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  31, 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  radio  address  by  William  Green. 
president  of  the  American  Pederartlon  of 
Labor,  published  in  the  American  Feder- 
ationist  for  April  1944: 

ulkok  backs  thk  bots 
(By  William  Green) 

Every  American  Is  proud  of  the  way  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  are  carrying  on 
the  fight  against  the  enemy  on  the  battle- 
fields. Our  men  in  uniform  are  meeting 
every  test  with  high  courage  and  driving  the 
enemy  back  on  every  front.  Who  are  these 
stalwart  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines?  They 
are  American  bojw  from  all  walks  of  life — 
from  the  factories,  the  farms,  and  the  schools 
of  our  country,  boys  from  every  home  and 
community  In  America. 

More  than  1.350.000  of  them  are  members 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions.  Per- 
haps another  million  are  members  of  other 
lat>or  organizations. 

One  of  the  miracles  of  our  times  is  the  fact 
that  these  yoting  men,  bom  and  bred  In  a 
peace-loving  atmosphere,  have  been  able  to 
face  the  horrors  of  modem  war  unflinchingly 
and  to  defeat  the  seasoned  troops  of  our 
enemies.  Their  record  to  date  inspires  us 
with  confidence  that  when  the  crucial  inva- 
sions of  enemy  territory  are  launched  they 
will  carry  out  their  assignments  swiftly  and 
victoriously. 

Knowing  that  great  military  movements 
Impend  and  that  millions  of  our  young  men 
will  be  called  upon  to  risk  life  and  limb,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  great  responEibillty 
of  each  and  every  American  serving  on  the 
home  front  to  back  up  otir  boys  In  imiform 
to  the  limit. 

Labor  recognizes  this  responsibility  and  Is 
endeavoring  in  every  way  poasible  to  fulfill  it. 
As  I  see  it,  labor's  re^wnsibiltty  is  twofold. 
First  and  foremoat,  we  must  produce  in  ever- 


Increasing  quantities  the  finest  and 
munitions  of  war.  the  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns  which  will  help  the  armed  forcee 
win  victory  in  the  shiortest  ponlble  time,  thus 
aaving  life  and  bloo«lshed.  Secondly,  we  owe 
a  deep  responsibility  to  those  in  the  armed 
forces  to  preserve  and  protect  the  free  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  high  sUndards  whloh 
characteriee  that  wny  of  life,  eo  that  when  our 
soldiers  and  railors  return  home  after  the 
final  victory  they  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  start  life  anew  under  favorable  circum- 
stanoea. 

I  want  to  tell  3rou  now  how  labor  Is  dlscharg> 
Ing  these  twin  responsibilities.  It  it  a  story 
which  has  not  yet  been  told  in  its  true  light 
and  perspective.  To  a  certain  degree,  the 
members  of  the  Nation's  armed  forces  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  facts.  To  them 
and  to  their  pareni.8  and  relatives  who  are 
naturally  concerned  about  their  welfare,  thli 
etory  should  prove  enlightening  and  encour- 
aging. 

In  the  first  placi*,  American  workers  are 
prcducing  the  wea}>ons  of  war  In  an  awe- 
inspiring  way.  I  dsn't  ask  you  to  take  my 
word  for  that.  Abundant  confirmation — ofll- 
cial  confirmation — is  contained  in  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Truman  committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  recently  made 
public.  This  report  declares  that  "the  major 
battles  of  production  have  been  won."  largely 
through  the  "astounding  performance"  of 
American  labor. 

"The  .'ob  that  has  been  done."  the  Truman 
committee  report  says,  "not  only  assures  that 
victory  will  be  won,  but  it  assures  that  It 
will  be  won  more  quickly  and  with  fewer 
casualties.  Our  armed  forces  have  more  and 
better  equipment  than  our  foes." 

Well,  how  about  strikes?  That  is  the 
question  labor's  critics  tuually  interpose  at 
this  point.  In  answer.  I  should  like  to  quote 
from  the  Truman  committee  report  again. 
It  says: 

"Strikes  receive  n  very  great  amount  of 
attention  because  of  their  dramatic  charac- 
ter and  news  value,  and  because  the  public 
properly  resents  these  violations  of  labor'* 
pledge  not  to  obstruct  the  war  effort  by  strik- 
ing. However,  strikes  in  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  construction  in  1943  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  manpower  of  less  than  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  the  manpower  actually  used, 
whereas  the  manpower  contributed  tj  labor 
in  that  period  exceeded  tlut  used  in  1939 
by  76  percent. 

"This  astounding  performance  exceeds 
anything  of  Its  kli^d  ever  achieved  in  tiie 
history  of  the  world.  Tlie  restUts  obtained 
are  the  best  answer  to  the  critics  of  the  home 
front.  They  do  not  indicate  perfection,  but 
they  do  evidence  accomplishment  of  a  high 
order." 

Mind  you.  these  aie  not  my  words,  nor  the 
utterances  of  any  onher  labor  representative 
who  might  be  inclined  to  advance  the  beet 
possible  interpretation  of  labor's  war  record. 
These  are  the  official  utterances  of  a  Senate 
committee  charged  with  the  respoaeibiUty  at 
Inveetlgating  the  war  effort,  a  eommittee 
which  would  not  heHitate  for  one  moment  to 
denounce  labor  if  the  facU  warranted.  But 
what  does  this  committee  say  after  carefully 
examining  the  facts?  It  says  tiiat  "on  the 
whole  the  performance  by  labor  lias  been  veiY 
good." 

I'd  like  to  add  a  few  observations  of  my 
own  to  what  the  Truman  Committee  report* 
on  the  subject  of  strikes.  First  of  ail,  let  me 
emphasize  that  this  ofliclal  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  that  strilces 
must  be  avoided  at  tiny  cost.  In  these  tlmee 
of  crisis,  we  Insist  tliat  no  matter  how  aeate 
the  grievance  may  Us.  no  matter  how  intoler- 
able the  provocation  may  appear,  strikes  can- 
not be  justified  on  sny  ground.  That  is  our 
official  policy.  And  the  ooMiibaa  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  have  Uvcd  up 
to  it  almost  100  percent.  Ibe 
few  wlM>  have  broken  ttadr 
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to  tlM  rule.    W«  do  not  attempt 
or  JtHtlfy  their  actions.     On  tbe 
,  we  condemn  tbem.     But  we  do  not 
It  fair  for  all  of  labor  to  be  vilified 
for   tbe   acta   of   the   few.    We   reeent   the 
attempts    of    antliabor    propafandlsts.    who 
wish  to  destroy  the  standards  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  to  btacfcea  tta«  name  of  the 
entire    labor    movement    because    a    small 
minority  of  workers  occasionally  break  disci- 
pline.   We  resent  it  Just  as  much  as  tbe  men 
In  the  armed  forces  would  object  to  the  ent  ire 
Army  or  Navy  being  smeared  Just  because  a 
few  recalcitrants  may  go  A.  W.  O.  L. 

TTie  troth  is  that  American  workers  as  a 
whole  are  on  the  Job  and  serving  faithfully 
under  trying  conditions.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  deny  that  they  are  doing  a  remarkably 
food  Job — a  better  Job  than  the  workers  of 
any  other  nation. 

Just  as  surely  as  America's  fighting  forces 
are  outfighting  the  enemy.  America's  workers 
are  outproducing  the  enemy.  Together, 
American  fighting  soldiers  and  production 
aoldlers  constitute  an  unbeatable  team.  He 
who  seeks  to  divide  them  or  set  them  against 
—eh  other  is  an  enemy  of  his  own  country 
and  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
I  have  attempted  thus  far  to  show  bow 
labor  Is  supporting  tlie  men  In  the 
I  forces  In  our  Joint  and  most  important 
task,  which  Is  to  win  the  war  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  That  support  consists  chiefly 
of  production,  but  it  Is  supplemented  by  uni- 
versal porchaaes  of  War  bonds,  by  contribu- 
tions to  war  relief  sctlvltles,  by  donations  to 
the  Red  Croas,  and  by  active  promotion  of 
every  administrative  and  legislative  policy 
which  strenffthsns  the  war  effort. 

How  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  of  labors 
activities  In  behalf  of  the  post-war  economic 
•■A  aodal  security  of  the  miiUons  of  men  in 
mliarm  who  will  return  to  private  life  when 
▼Ictory  comes. 

On  the  economic  front,  labor's  chief  battle 
has  been  and  still  is  to  keep  the  cost  of  liv- 
tDf  within  bounds.  The  returning  soldier 
IROUld  be  hit  Just  as  hard  by  Inflation  as  the 
•Milan.  In  order  to  ~**ntflit  American  liv- 
l&C  standards,  labor  inslata  that  wage  rates 
keep  pace  with  inevitable  wartime  Increases 
In  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Let  no 
one  tell  you  that  labor  seeks  to  profit  from 
tha  war  by  obtatmac  wage  increasea.  auch 
•tiMtBienu  in  wagss  as  labor  rlrmmils  ars 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  prsaerv- 
ing  American  standards  of  life.  Obviously, 
our  standard  of  living  is  lx>und  to  be  de- 
stroyed if  the  cost  of  living  keeps  going  up 
wtule  wage  rates  remain  froaan.  In  fighting 
for  economic  stabilization  labor  Is  fighting 
for  the  returning  servicemen  Just  as  much 
as  for  Its  own  members.  Anyone  who  has  to 
depend  on  wafa  earnings  for  a  living  mu«t 
join  with  organized  labor  in  the  patrlptio 
affort  to  protect  American  standards  of  liv- 
ing from  deterioration. 

The  first  concern  of  most  servicemen  re- 
turning home  after  the  war  wUl  be— where 
can  I  get  a  good  Job?  The  law  U  supposed 
to  provide  that  those  who  have  left  private 
amployment  to  Join  the  armed  forces  are  en- 
tiUed  to  get  their  old  Jobs  back  after  the  war. 
But  thia  law  has  aaany  loopholes.  Organized 
labor  haa  sneeaedtid  in  plugging  up  some  of 
these  loopholes  by  means  of  union  contracta 
and  union  policies  which  protect  the  seniority 
rights  of  aervioemea.  In  other  words,  mem- 
bsrs  of  American  PsilMratlou  of  Labor  imlons 
tai  tha  SfRMd  isrvtosa  are  fuaranteed  by  the 
policy  of  their  union  and  the  contracts  ob- 
tained from  employers  by  the  union  that  they 
VUl  get  their  Jobs  back. 

Thoae  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
VnlQD  membership  before  the  war  will  be 
Waleomed  into  orgaaiaed  labor's  ranks  If  they 
fPP^y  *nd  If  they  are  properly  qualified  to 
■••••  to  the  various  trades.  The  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Uachlnlsts  has  led  the 
way  by  announcing  that  ex-servicemen  will 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASS  kCHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

T%t*dav.  A  prU  25.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  Speaker.  William 
Cardinal  O'ConneU,  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton and  dean  of  th  e  Catholic  hierarchy 
in  America  and  spi  ritual  sovereign  over 
more  than  a  mllion  Massachusetts 
Catholics  and  New  England's  first  and 


only  prince  of  the  church,  passed  to  the 
great  beyond  at  his  residence  in  Brigh- 
ton, a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Satur- 
day, April  22,  1944,  following  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  his  church  and  God. 

Death  came  peacefully  to  this  aged  and 
respected  priest  of  the  church  in  his 
eighty- fourth  year  as  the  beloved  prelate 
responded  to  the  prayers  for  the  dying 
being  offered  up  by  his  priests  and  the 
members  of  liis  family. 

During  these  days  of  sorrow,  flags 
flutter  at  half  mast  on  public  buildings 
throughout  New  England  and  messages 
of  condolence  and  tribute  continue  to  ar- 
rive at  the  diocesan  house  at  the  episco- 
pal residence.  Lake  Street,  Brighton. 

In  the  passing  of  His  Eminence  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell.  the  churcli  has  lost 
a  noble  prince,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  a  prominent  citizen,  and 
the  country  a  most  respected  patriot. 

In  the  words  of  Archbishop  Francis  J. 
Spellman  of  New  York: 

No  American  loved  his  country  more  than 
Cardinal  O'Connell  and  none  with  greater 
Intelligence  served  America  any  better.  In 
him  love  of  country  followed  love  of  God,  and 
nobly  he  served  tbem  both.  Love  of  God 
made  him  a  true  patriot,  alert  and  deter- 
mined to  preserve  our  liberties. 

He  was  the  youngest  of  11  sons  of  John 
and  Bridget  (Parley)  O'Connell,  poor 
Irish  immigrants.  He  was  bom  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  on  the  feastday  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  December  8,  1859. 
After  attending  public  schools,  he  en- 
tered St.  Charles  College  in  Maryland 
and  later  he  completed  hts  education  at 
Boston  College  with  a  degree  of  B.  A. 
summa  cum  laude.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  received  a  scholarship  to  the  Ameri- 
can College  at  Rome  and  in  1884  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  Rome.  In  1895,  Car- 
dinal O'Connell  was  made  rector  of  the 
American  College  at  Rome,  buildin?  up 
an  excellent  reputation  for  the  college. 
He  was  made  chamberlain— with  the 
title  of  monsignor — by  Pope  Piux  2111, 
which  gave  him  access  to  the  papal 
chambers.  In  1897  he  was  named  do- 
mestic pirelate  and  in  1901  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Portland.  Maine.  After  4 
years  In  this  position,  Pope  Piux  X  named 
him  as  assistant  to  the  pontiflcial  throne 
and  selected  him  as  papal  envoy  to  Ja- 
pan. Bishop  O'Connell  was  an  excellent 
linguist,  having  the  ability  to  speak  Jap- 
anese, German,  Italian,  French.  Latin, 
Spanish,  Russian,  and  Syrian. 

In  the  following  year  Bishop  O'Connell 
was  named  titular  archbishop  of  Con- 
stance and  coadjutor  archbishop  of 
Boston,  as  assistant  to  the  aged  Arch- 
bishop Williams.  The  following  year 
Archbishop  Williams  passed  away,  and 
he  succeeded  him  to  the  See  of  Boston, 
second  only  In  the  American  hierarchy 
to  the  See  of  New  York.  Since  that  time 
Carinal  O'Connell's  reputation  and  lead- 
ership has  been  well  known  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  sermons  and  his  orations  have 
been  masterpieces,  and  although  he 
never  participated  In  politics,  he  often 
spoke  out  freely  on  the  issues  of  the  day 
which  he  considered  in  the  spiritual 
realm  of  his  church. 

He  has  not  only  been  honored  by  the 
Holy  Vatican  but  by  governments  of 
many  lands.     He  possesses  the  Lebanesd 
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Grand  Medal  of  Merit,  the  Grand  Crosses 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy,  of  the  Constantinian  Order  of  St. 
George,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Legion  d'Honneur. 

At  the  time  of  his  golden  jubilee  In 
1934  when  he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  was  presented  with  a  golden 
chalice  by  American  bishops  and  letters 
of  praise  were  received  from  Pope  Pius 
XI  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Three  thousand  people  thronged  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Boston 
when  he  celebrated  his  mass  and  thou- 
sands more  were  unable  to  enter.  He 
later  addressed  an  audience  of  30,000 
Bostonians,  urging  patriotism,  law  en- 
forcement. American  unity,  and  toler- 
ance. Harvard  University  awarded  to 
him  the  honor  and  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters  in  1937,  and  President  Dr.  James 
B.  Conant  stated  at  the  time: 

For  three  decades  archbishop  of  Boston,  he 
Is  a  person  of  this  Commonwealth  honored  as 
a  faithful  shepherd  of  a  multitude  of  devoted 
citizens. 

And  no  finer  words  could  be  said  than 
the  statement  made  by  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Richard  J.  Cushing,  D.  D.,  auxil- 
iary bishop  of  Boston,  spoken  a  few  min- 
utes after  his  death,  when  he  stated: 

In  the  death  of  His  Eminence  William  Car- 
dinal O'Connell.  we,  the  priests  and  people 
of  the  Boston  Archdiocese,  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  spiritual  father  and  a  gifted 
spiritual  leader.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  dis- 
tinguished American;  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts has  lost  a  foremost  citizen:  the  church 
a  preemminent  prelate;  and  the  entire  world 
a  great  man.  During  almost  60  years  of  his 
life  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  arena  fighting 
for  both  the  eternal  and  temporal  rights  of 
bis  fellow  men.  His  death  now  comes  in  the 
midst  of  tragic  days  when  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  BO  many  of  our  youth,  the  fine  flower  of 
our  manhood,  in  the  holocaust  of  wsr.  They 
are  sacrificing  their  lives  in  the  noble  cause 
of  freedom  and  for  the  rights  of  humanity. 
To  that  same  cause  he,  too,  dedicated  his 
long  life  and  his  extraordinary  powers. 
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OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprti  25.  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  by  Prank  R. 
Kent  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun, 
entitled  "For  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Anti- 
Ally  Nonsense— Even  From  the  Army": 

For  a  Clean  Sweep  or  Anti-Ally  Nonsense- 
Even  Pkom  the  Au(t 
(By  Franlc  R.  Kent) 
Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  under  whom  lend- 
lease  is  now  operated,  performed  a  patriotic 
service  and  executed  as  well  an  effective  piece 
of  personal  strategy  the  other  day  when,  by 
providing  the  answers  before  tbe  questions 
could  l>e  asked,  he  vaccinated  against  the 
anti-British  and  anti-Russian   (but  partic- 


ularly antl -British)  rumors  that  have  been 
current  here  for  weeks  and  which.  If  they 
persist  unchecked,  are  sure  to  seep  through 
the  country. 

The  Crowley  statement  was  made  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
should  have  had  much  wider  publicity  than 
was  given.  For  these  reports  have  had  great 
circulation  and  are  promoted  with  such  de- 
tail as  to  make  them  easy  to  believe.  Among 
those  exploded  by  Mr.  Crowley  were  ( 1 )  that 
the  British  had  a  habit  of  removing  the 
labels  from  lend-lease  articles,  and  sub- 
stituting their  own.  retransferring  the  goods 
to  other  countries  and  taking  the  credit; 
(2)  that  Lend-Lease  was  selling  gasoline 
to  the  British  in  various  places  for  a  cents 
a  gallon  which  the  British  resold  to  our 
Army  for  42  cenU:  (3)  that  alcohol  sent  to 
BriUin  on  lend-lease  had  been  converted  into 
whisky  and  sold  back  to  us;  (4)  that  we  had 
sent  huge  quantities  of  diaper  cloth  to  north 
Africa  which  the  natives  were  using  for  head 
dresses;  (5)  that  the  Russians  had  traded 
some  of  our  planes  to  the  Japanese  in  return 
for  rubber:  (6)  that  the  Russians  were  using 
lend-lease  butter  to  grease  their  boots,  etc. 

POISONOUS    KXPORTS 

These  and  kindred  stories  were  denounced 
by  Mr.  Crowley  as  without  any  trace  of  truth 
and  as  having  emanated  from  enemy  propa- 
ganda sources.  Unquestionably  a  clear-cut 
unequivocal  denial  of  these  poisonous  re- 
ports was  badly  needed. 

It  should  have  been  made  long  ago.  and 
Mr.  Crowley  deserves  credit  for  taking  the 
initiative.  The  amount  of  harm  such  things 
can  do  if  permitted  to  go  unchecked  is  hard 
to  exaggerate.  In  effect,  they  attribute  a  de- 
gree of  depravity  to  our  allies  which  is  al- 
most unthinkable. 

They  play  directly  Into  German  and 
Japanese  hands  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  war.  And  they  create  resentment  and 
dUtrust  when  good  wUl  and  complete  faith 
are  vital  to  the  common  cause. 

SHREWDLY  CALCITLATEO 

If  there  is  anything  better  calculated  to 
weaken  the  war  effort  and  hamper  the  es- 
sential jxtst-war  cooperation  than  the  stir- 
ring up  of  bad  blood  between  ourselves  and 
our  allies,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  it  a  name. 
So  clear  is  this  that  It  would  seem  worth  any 
exertion  upon  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  render  it  Impossible;  that  the  President, 
himself,  might  take  cognizance  of  these 
things  and  use  his  great  Influence  to  disabuse 
the  public  mind. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Russians  can  af- 
ford to  take  notice  of  such  reports.  Yet  both 
are  aware  of  their  harmful  potentialities,  and 
are  deeply  resentful  over  injustices  which 
they  are  powerless  to  correct — or  even  to  di- 
rect to  the  attention  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  situation  disturbing  to  thoughtful 
men  in  Washington.  To  them,  Mr.  Crowley's 
statement  seemed  particularly  timely  and 
needed. 

The  question  is  whether  it  is  going  to  be  let 
alone  or  followed  up.  The  hope,  of  course, 
is  that  it  will  be  followed  up  and  that  this 
especially  damaging  enemy  propaganda  can 
be  wholly  nullified.  In  this  connection,  our 
military  authorities  could  very  greatly  help. 

It  is  an  unfortiinate  but  quite  well-known 
fact  that  there  is  a  considerable  anti-British 
feeling  among  some  of  our  higher  Army 
officers:  that  these  have  somewhat  industri- 
ously spread  the  notion  that  the  British  want 
to  get  beck  their  possessions  in  the  East  with- 
out having  to  fight  for  them;  that  their  fight- 
ing planes  are  better  designed  for  "defending 
Xngland"  than  aiding  in  the  devastation  of 
Oermany:  that  the  British  are  holding  b*ck 
on  the  channel  Invasion  because  they  are 
unwUIing  to  pay  the  price,  etc  ,  etc. 

INDIVIOUAL  CRITDCXS 

It  U  a  lltUe  abocking  to  bear  this  aort  ot 
talk  from  men  of  hl^  rank  In  tbe 
Army.    But  it  can  be  feaard  from   ' 


in  private  conversation  and  around  not-too* 
private  dinner  tables.  Tbeee  slurs  and  Inaln* 
nations  are  Just  m  false  as  those  so  flatly 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Crowley,  and  which,  he 
•aeerted.  originally  had  been  put  out  by 
Berlin  and  Tokyo  radio. 

It  Is  true  that  the  great  bulk  of  Amerlcaa 
officers  are  wholly  free  from  any  antl-Britlali 
feeling;  have  nothing  but  praise  of  the  Brlt« 
Ish  as  fighters  and  friends.  But  there  are 
enough  others  who.  one  way  or  the  other, 
have  been  Irritated  by  individual  Xntltohmen 
and  who  have  been  expressing  themselves, 
to  cause  concern  at  the  top. 

JOB  roR  o.  w.  I. 

It  is  time  something  were  done  about  alL 
this  and  it  can  be  ststed  that  disciplinary 
measures  are  under  consideration.  Certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  worth  while. 

With  the  war  about  to  reach  Its  climax 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  peace  resting 
largely  upon  Britifh-American  cooperation 
and  understanding,  discord  of  this  character 
Is  about  as  bad  a  thing  as  could  be.  AU  theae 
baseless  anti-British  reports  ought  to  be 
firmly  dealt  with  and  the  atmosphere  cleared. 

The  O.  W.  I.  might  well  find  a  fleld  here. 
Putting  an  end  to  this  kind  of  disorganlElng 
propaganda  would  be  very  much  more  useful 
than  most  of  the  things  It  has  done  or  1* 
doing. 


Radio  Addreti  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRX8KNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  April  25.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  StaUon  WNBF  on  April  22,  1M4: 

Dear  friends  of  tbe  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  for  some  time  now,  X 
have  received  letters  from  wives,  mothers, 
and  friends  of  otir  soldiers  telling  me  how 
much  they  wanted  to  see  their  boys  and  how 
long  it  had  been  since  these  boys  were  home. 

One  letter  on  this  subject  came  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  which  impressed  me  very  mxKh. 
A  mother  was  writing  about  her  son: 

"It  has  been  over  2  years."  she  stated, 
"since  my  boy,  John,  went  into  service.  He 
has  been  overseas  practically  all  this  time, 
and  I  think  it  U  only  fair  he  get  a  chance  for 
a  furlough." 

"I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly."  I  an- 
swered her,  "there  are  countless  mothers  such 
as  you  who  sund  at  their  windows  in  the 
dreariness  eacb  night  and  listen  for  the  faroiU 
lar  step  of  their  sons  far  away,  thinking  that 
by  some  miracle  of  fate  he  might  be  coming 
home." 

By  the  end  of  1044.  millions  of  men  will 
have  been  sent  out  of  the  coimtry.  The  folks 
left  behind  wiU  face  an  even  greater  test  of 
coiirage  and  morale  than  now.  Everybody  is 
united  in  our  determination  to  win  the  war. 
Everybody  is  prepared  to  make  more  aacrl- 
floes. 

Tet  in  the  heart  of  every  parent,  every  wife, 
every  child,  there  bums  the  unquenchable 
desire  to  see  son  or  husband  or  brother  or 
father.  Their  very  Uvea  are  wrapped  op  oa 
the  never  ending  bope  of  having  Ma 
U  only  for  a  abort  while  to  m 


than  tocaU  for 
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nontha'  cerrlce  oversMts  If  It  Is  at  all  prac- 
ticable for  him  to  do  ao.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  every  man  and  woman  In  the 
•enrioe  should  bav«  a  turn  for  a  furlough. 

TlMrefore.  I  am  Introducing  In  CongresB 
the  following  measure  which  I  hope  will  soon 
to*  Mioptad  so  that  your  boys  who  are  far 
■CToaa  tlM  oceans,  fighting  on  every  conti- 
nent, alt  over  the  globe,  will  have  the  chance 
to  come  home  when  it  Is  his  turn. 

This  measure  reads :  "A  bill  to  provide  regu- 
lar furlough  periods  for  members  of  the 
armed  force*  on  duty  overseas. 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  1  of 
the  act  of  March  4.  1915  (38  Stat.  1078), 
M  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  2d. 
1934  (48  Stat.  816.  10  U.  8.  C.  17),  be  further 
amended  by  adding  to  the  section  the  follow- 
ing: 'Proxjided  further.  That  no  one  In  our 
arm«d  forces,  except  upon  his  own  request 
•hall  be  required  to  serve  in  a  single  tour  of 
duty  in  time  of  war  for  more  than  18  months 
outald*  tlM  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
Its  p>Mia>aluiis  without  the  granting  of  a 
furloucl)  period  of  not  leas  than  45  days  with 
opportunity  to  rest  and  visit  his  family  before 
rc^tseignment  to  duty.  This  provision,  how- 
•ver,  shall  not  b«  applicable  in  situations 
wlMHTt  th«  tecrcury  of  War  determines  that 
MMb  llmltAtlon  would  Mrioiirtjr  radiuiftr  tb* 
•Murttjr  ct  tJM  UnltMl  fuUi  or  any  oIlMr 
•rmad  force*,  or  bampffr  or  liM<rt*  tlM  Ue- 
tloal  or  stratoffieal  plan*  of  tb*  D*p«rtaMnt.' " 
to  tiM  with  my  thotigbt  for  (to*  OMSMlty 
« IMt  mMMtr*.  lot  OM  rMd  mm*  ^mwm  writ- 
Ma  by  •  w*r  MMttoMri 

"TO  MT  aOM  Iff  TN«  ■■WQl 

*1  hav*  in  mr  «ln4o«  a  ctar  af  bttffbt  blue, 
tt'f  itoMW  for  Om  bMi  pal  that  I  rm  knaw. 
My  bona*  la  now  wf<y;  My  baart  oft«i  lad; 
■M  ba  la  wnrlag  awr  aowMay  for  which  I  am 


My  praysr  to  that  Ood  in  Ml*  oMrey  and  lov*. 
Will  sand  a  btlfbt  ang*!  from  h*av*n  •bev* 
And  awtch  aiw  My  son  vbav*  a'ar  b*  atay 

.roaiBj 
Aad  brmg  bm  back  aaiaiy  to  motbar  aod 


'4  Wr  Mother, 


CandnoABca  of  0.  P.  A.  Is  EtscotUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  ifrw  TOKx 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1944 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ctD.  I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Independent  Grocer  of 
Friday,  March  17.  1944,  entitled  "Con- 
tinuance of  O.  P.  A.  Is  Essential  to  War- 
Uae  Business": 

COWTTKD&NCX    OF    O.    P.     A.     Is    BSSBNTUL    «> 

WAiTun  BtraiMBS,  Sat  Oaocaaa 
(By  Martin  V.  Merrltt) 

Tb*  independent  retail  grooan  at  thla  coun- 
tejw*  pretty  weU  united  on  on*  point.  They 
Wua^Um  O.  P.  A.  continued.  If*  a  safe  bet 
tba*  avuj  one  of  them  will  be  glad  enough 
*o  aeo  O.  P.  A.  go  when  the  time  comes,  after 
tha  war.  but  right  now  they  feel  that  It  ts 
aaartad  and  needed  badly. 

One  doe*  not  have  to  inquire  far  in  metro- 
politan grocers'  circle*  to  learn  which  way  the 
Wind  blow*  oo  that  aubjact  here  in  New  York 
City.  There  ts  a  very  evident  imanimlty  of 
ej^^on  and  thoae  who  exprea*  this  opinion 
appear  to  hav*  sctmd  reason*  for  their  Jiidg- 


ment.    They  are  not 
want  O.  P.  A 
•onlng  It  out  with 
would  seem  that  no 
the  Independent 
price  agency  shotild 

Unless  and  until 
tlon  Act  Is  extended 
existence  of  O.  P.  A. 
30.     There  appears 
will  be  given 
the  oppoeition  to  O 
In  Congrea*  wlthoul 
there  are  few 
who  would  want  it 
they  bad  voted 
caused  what  would 
eat  economic 

As  one  food 
of  O.  P.  A.  this  week, 
be  schoolboy    stuff 
and   profiteering 
Immediately  on  the 
and  unheralded  demise 


content  to  say  that  they 

they  Insist  on  rea- 

their  questioner,  and  It 

one  knows  better  than 

why  the  Oovemment 

3e  carried  on. 

^e  Economic  StablllBa- 

by  Congress,  the  official 

iomes  to  an  end  on  Jtm« 

be  little  doubt  that  It 

of  life  for  even  with 

P.  A.  that  can  be  found 

scratching  the  surface, 

of  that  august  body 

their  politic  souls  that 

O.  P.  A.  and  thus 

likely  to  be  the  great- 

we  have  ever  seen. 

put  It,  speaking 

the  crash  of  1929  would 

;ompared    to    the  crash 

that   would    follow 

leels  of  O.  P.  A.'s  sudden 


contli  ued 


groier 


t3 

another  year 


Memb  srs 
oa 
against 
le 
holocai  ist 
manu  facturer 


spree 


0. 


•omtti  log 


miny 
en 


rat  i$ri 


A  bUl  ha*  already 
greas  to  extend  th* 
agency  until  June 
bill  will  pa**  In  that 
amandad    la 
Tbara  la  a  marked 
taowffraf  ( batwaan 
tbaoMatvea 
tan  who  in 
ireaaM  ballava  that 
aitantfad  for  a  yaar 
anothar  yaar,  but 
by  anaatmant  at  thla 
th*  war  and  for  aa 
raaaonabla  limit,  a* 
darly  ratlrenwnt  of 

It  la  otttta  obviou  i 
•tasply  aloM  it*  dooi  i 
It  b*  tbto  JUD*  t  r  6  ; 
e*tisinf  a  tragic 
prlca  strtietur*  that 
during  tha  paat  • 
tamatiaally  and  Ui 
dooa  la  aaeh  spadfl  <. 
approprlata  tlma, 
markat  ar*  sufllclentk 
•hock.     It  U  probatf* 
will  arrive  in 
then  in  othars,  and 
eonaidaration  by  O. 
Ing  to  do**  it*  doon 

Ju*t  a*  O.  P.  A. 
various  comnroditie* 
tbay  were  needed,  i 
thoee  ceilings  only 
are  not  needed.    Of 
be  placed  on  its 
that   everyone   agree  i 
emment  control  of 


upt  saval 


yatri 


w  tan 


•oma  fl  »lds 


feati  xe 


The  rationing 
pi  o vide*  another  pro|>Iem 
emmental  function 
long  as  there  is  a  demand 
the  capacity  of  our  nitlonal 
as  we  contribute  to 
Europe  and  possible 
mill  not  be  enough 
mand  In  this  country 
condition  we  must  have 

On  the  price  front 
are  farslghted   enoii^ 
would  have  lc«t  muc  i 
it  not  been  for  celllnp 
Had  these  prices 
unreasonable    height 
would  have  found  It 
buy  a  well-rounded 
aought  specialized 


fiells 


ciocxx  rutxa 
It   Is  generally   admitted 
grocer   tias   fared   well 
While  there  have  bee:  i 
items  In  which  the  gi  ocer 


anx  t  moDucxo 

>aen  introduced  In  Con- 

Ife  of  the  price-control 

1048.     Whether  this 

form  or  will  be  roundly 

_    no   ona    can    say, 

diffaranaa  of  opinion, 

frooara  who  bava  as- 

thU  fubjaet  and  tha 

toduocd  that  bill.    Tha 

0.  F,  A.  ahould  not  ba 

aatf  than  pomibty  for 

ifeettM  ba  aontlnuad 

tlma  for  tha  balanaa  of 

ong  thereafter,  with  a 

If  nacataary  (or  an  or- 

tf  r*fUl*tions, 

that  o   P.  A  aaaaoi 

at  any  time,  wbatbar 

ear*  from  now,  without 

In  btttlnaa*.    Tha 

this  agancy  baa  tat  up 

muat  ba  ratlrad  ay*- 

I  ood  form.    It  BHIM  ba 

caaa  at  a  particularly 

conditions  in  that 

adjiwtcd  to  sund  th* 

that  thi*  ideal  tlma 

much  more  rapidly 

hi*  miut  be  taken  into 

A.  when  it  i*  prcpar- 


estabiuhed  eeUlng*   in 

only  when  and  becau** 

mu«t  O.  P.  A.  retire 

1  rhen  and  becaiise  they 

I  ourse,  some  limit  must 

liquidation  t>ecause  It  seam* 

that   continual  Gov- 

is  not  desirable. 


pi  ice 

KATIONIMG  PBOVmi  S  ANOTHZK  PKOBLKM 


of  O.  P.  A.  operation 

.  for  here  is  a  gov- 

^at  must  continue  as 

for  food  beyond 

supply.    As  long 

1  he  feeding  of  poet-war 

poet-war  Padflc,  there 

1  ood  to  satisfy  any  de- 

and  as  a  result  of  this 

rationing. 

the  grocers  of  the  dty 

to  know   that    they 

of  their  volume  had 

on  many  food  Items. 

allowed  to  climb  to 

the    average    family 

fell-nlgh  impossible  to 

nenu  and  would  have 

in  foods. 


WELL 

that  the  retail 

under  price  control. 

and  still  are.  several 

niay  feel  a  pinch. 


nearly  all  of  the  price-controlled  item*  la 
today's  grocery  store  provide  a  fair  mark-up — 
a  margin  equal  to  or  better  than  that  pro- 
vided by  independent  operation  In  the  pre- 
war period. 

Prom  the  constimer's  side,  too.  there  1* 
reason  to  want  O.  P.  A.  continued,  say  the 
grocers,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  co*t  of 
living  would  have  soared  high  above  present 
levels  were  it  not  for  the  controlling  Influence 
of  the  Federal  agency. 

*oMi  naosfl  ssz3« 

There  have  been  a  few  mistakes  made  by 
O.  P.  A.,  grocers  point  out,  but  they  have 
been  recognized  sooner  or  later  and  adjusted. 
The  original  idea  of  housewife  policing  on 
price  ceilings  proved  to  the  "bund,"  as  one 
grocer  put  It,  and  O.  P.  A.  was  reasonably 
quick  to  change  the  plan. 

The  multitude  of  regulations  that  once 
flooded  and  confused  the  grocers  has  been 
reduced  and  at  present  Is  being  cut  down 
even  more  by  consolidation  of  price  orders  in 
groups. 

O.  P.  A.  ha*  alJo  restyled  it*  order*  on  a 
*peciflc  price  basis  wherever  po**lble,  thus 
doing  away  with  much  of  th*  confusion  of 
formula  plan  in  retail  pricing. 

All  of  tbaaa  ebantta  ahow  that  O.  F.  A.  la 
flexibl*  enoufb  to  aorract  It*  own  arrora— a 
point  that  la  vary  much  in  Ita  favor. 

Tbara  U  llttia  doubt  that  tha  afaney  will 
ba  ilvaa  a  naw  laaaa  on  Ufa,  but  th*  grooara  of 
Maw  Tork  navarthalaaa  hav*  •«pra*aad  tbam- 
Mtvaa  foroaf uUy  la  favor  of  Ito  aontlnuanaa. 


J«lui  lUjr  CtflfM 

IXTBIflON  OF  RKMARXt 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 


or  Ncw  Toaa 


a  THE  HOUSB  OP 


ATXW 


Tuesday,  AprU  25.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eaater 
recess  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  go 
about  among  my  constituents,  to  discuss 
issues  of  political  Importance  with  them 
and  to  draw  them  out  on  the  subjects 
close  to  their  hearts  and  minds.  What  I 
learned  Is.  I  believe,  of  general  impor- 
tance. I  have  asked  for  the  floor  to  re- 
port on  these  observations.  I  cannot  say 
whether  what  I  learned  in  my  district  is 
subject  to  the  same  reaction  as  can  be 
obtained  from  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts. I  believe,  however,  that  what  I 
learned  is  fairly  typical.  And  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  stating  that  the  viewpoints 
and  attitudes  which  I  found  deserve  to 
be  fully  known  and  widely  appreciated. 

By  and  large,  I  found  great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  military  conduct  of  the 
war.  My  constituents  have  reacted  nor- 
mally and  appropriately  to  the  turn  in 
the  tide.  I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  they 
have  all  come  to  recognize  the  merits  of 
the  over-all  strategy  of  joining  with  our 
aUles  In  the  defeat  first  of  Germany  and 
then  of  Japan.  They  knew  all  along 
that  the  choice  was  a  hard  one,  but  they 
had  a  justifiable  confidence  in  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  They  now  accept  unreservedly 
the  over-all  strategy  in  Uiis  global  war. 
They,  as  all  of  us.  have  been  heartened 
by  successes  in  the  European  theater  of 
war  and  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East. 
They  see  in  our  military  leaders — our 
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President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  Chief 
of  Staff  Marshall.  General  Eisenhower, 
Admirals  King  and  Nimitz,  Generals 
Stllwell  and  MacArthur — and  in  their 
fellow  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
above  all  in  the  large  body  of  Americans 
now  in  uniform,  worthy  links  in  our 
American  heritage  of  courage,  imagina- 
tion and  competence.  They  hope  for  an 
early  victory,  but  they  are  prepared  for 
the  difficult  and  hazardous  period  that 
lies  ahead  no  matter  what  its  length. 
And  they  know,  moreover,  that  the  ulti- 
mate victory  will  not  come  without  its 
cost  to  us  in  blood  and  anguish,  in  tears 
and  sorrow. 

But  Just  as  I  found  a  universal  sense 
of  gratification  and  confidence  in  our 
conduct  of  military  affairs,  so  I  found  a 
great  and  depressing  sense  of  bewilder- 
ment, worry,  confusion,  and  pained  dis- 
appointment at  the  occurrences  on  the 
home  front  and,  let  me  report  frankly,  at 
the  Washington  scene. 

Many  factors  explain  this  sense  of  be- 
wilderment and  chagrin.  For  to  my 
eonstltuentf,  u  to  all  our  people,  Wash- 
ington repreeento  aomethlng  that  in  its 
ytr7  nature  Is  symbolic  of  the  American 
people  and  tbe  American  Nation.  As 
such  a  symbol  they  look  to  Washing  ton. 
to  lU  leffislattvo.  executive,  and  judicial 
branehee  to  hold  high  the  democratic 
tenner  of  our  way  of  life,  and  to  bring 
to  our  national  problems  so  enormously 
enlarged  because  of  the  war,  the  serenity 
of  wisdom,  tbe  attributes  of  statesman- 
ship, the  selfless  devotion  that  the  times 
call  upon  us  to  exhibit.  In  their  stead 
they  find  unnecessary  conflict  and  clash; 
thinly  dlsfirtsed  partisanship;  the  tugs 
of  war  of  excessive  political  considera- 
tions; unworthy  passions.  Moat  of  all 
thejr  are  gravely  disturbed  because  in 
their  eyes  the  Congress  to  which  they 
normally  look  for  the  safeguard  of  our 
liberties  and  institutions  does  not  seem 
to  tbem  to  have  shown  enough  aware- 
ness and  concern  for  what  they  regard 
as  one  of  our  great  problems;  the  task 
of  national  unity,  the  avoidance  of  inner 
conflicts  and  the  maintenance  of  har- 
mony among  all  Americans  of  all  racial 
and  religious  groups.  They  see  in  such 
attacks,  and  In  my  opinion  correctly,  i 
corrosion  of  the  very  foundations  of  our 
national  structure.  They  see  in  such 
attacks  however  veiled,  however  artfully 
presented,  the  unleashing  of  forces  which 
would  reduce  our  great  country  to  a  dis- 
united and  divided  people.  They  know, 
moreover,  that  this  is  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion year,  and  that  unless  checked,  these 
Impulses  will  have  an  effect  upon  our  na- 
tional development  that  will  extend  far 
beyond  the  politics  and  circumstances  of 
any  one  year. 

This  is  not  dealing  with  a  figurative 
fear;  this  Is  reaUty  itself.  My  district 
is  composed  of  Americans  of  numerous 
origins,  of  different  races  and  religious 
beliefs.  My  constituents  have  demon- 
strated, by  their  daily  lives,  the  essence 
of  living:  together  peacefully  and  har- 
monioiisly.  Broad  and  offensive  gener- 
alization about  groups  in  the  population; 
careless  aluxs  and  Innuendoes  which  can 
be  Interpreted  as  directed  against  one 
or  another  group;  such  things  become 
tinder  for  social  conflagration.  Tbey 
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have  learned  to  steer  clear  of  them. 
They  expect  this  distinguished  body  to 
do  so  with  even  more  scrupulous  care. 

They  fall  to  understand,  for  Instance, 
the  reasons  for  and  the  character  of  the 
attack  on  John  Roy  Carlson,  whose  book 
Under  Cover  has  opened  the  eyes  of  so 
many  to  the  existence  of  subversive  prop- 
aganda and  propagandists  in  our  own 
midst.  They  are  puzzled  that  the  broad 
and  profound  values  of  the  book  should 
be  overlooked  and  Indeed  thrust  aside  be- 
cause of  trivialities.  They  are  pained 
that  the  essence  of  the  revelations  of  that 
book  should  in  any  way  be  obscured  by 
irrelevant  considerations  about  the  au- 
thor as  a  naturalized  American.  They 
wonder  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case. 
They  are  troubled  that  divisive  lines 
should  be  drawn  between  native  born  and 
naturalized  Americans  as  if  that  distinc- 
tion were  valid  for  patriotic  service  to  our 
country.  They  wonder  how  the  10.000.- 
000  Americans  In  uniform  feel  about  that 
and  whether  they,  out  on  the  lighting 
lines,  are  prepared  to  make  the  same  ar- 
bitrary, Invidious,  and  ungracious  dis- 
tinctions between  those  flghtlng  our  Na- 
tion's war  whose  families  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  here  several  generations 
afo,  and  those  who  are  recent  immi- 
grants or  descendants  of  recent  Immi- 
frante. 

And,  mr  constituents  ten  me.  ttiey  feel 
deep  down  In  their  hearts  that  thoee  who 
raise  irrelevant  and  un-AmerteMi  ques- 
tions of  presumed  degrees  of  eitisenshlp 
are  doing  a  disservice  to  this  country  and 
ao  injustice  not  only  to  a  man  who 
sought  to  serve  it  well  as  author  of  * 
book,  but  to  all  of  us. 

They  are  pained  that,  because  John 
Roy  Carlson  is  only  a  pen  name  for  the 
author's  real  name,  Arthur  Derounian, 
that  this  fact  should  be  made  the  basis 
for  an  assault  upon  the  inherent  and  in- 
trinsic values  of  his  revelations.  And 
they  cannot  be  led  to  believe  that,  be- 
cause the  author  adopted  the  procedure 
natural  to  such  exposure,  that  Is  to  say. 
because  he  passed  himself  off  as  a  mem- 
ber of  these  subversive  groups  in  order 
to  gain  their  confidence,  that  that  Jus- 
tifies contempt  and  vituperations  upon 
him.  How.  they  ask,  can  full  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  be  secured  except  by 
such  methods  that  must  have  been 
deeply  painful  to  young  Derounian? 
Shall  those  methods  be  abandoned  by 
our  F.  B.  I.,  by  our  military  and  naval 
intelligence,  by  our  local  police  forces? 
Is  there  not  something  confusing  and 
troublesome  In  thus  concentrating  at- 
tacks on  the  author's  Justified  proce- 
dure? And  what  is  the  purpose  of  such 
abuse? 

For  the  Issues  that  are  treated  In  the 
book,  the  revelations  that  are  made,  and 
their  high  average  of  accuracy  are  far 
too  important  for  light  dismissal.  They 
are  more  important  than  the  man  who 
happens  to  be  the  author,  who  labored 
for  years  with  great  risk  to  himself  to 
gather  the  vast  compilation  of  informa- 
tion. They  are  more  important  because 
they  touch  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  our  future  harmony  and  sta- 
bility. Who  Mr.  Carlson  is  is  of  no  great 
moment,  but  what  we  propose  to  do 
about  the  situation  revealed  in  his  bo<A 


and  In  scores  of  other  ways  is  of  first 
importance. 

We  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  threat 
to  our  institutions  that  lies  in  the  skill* 
ful  use  of  propaganda,  exploiting  the 
very  freedom  of  expression  Inherent  in. 
democracy.  The  propaganda  tactics  of 
Joseph  Goebbels  are  too  well  known  to 
Justify  placidity.  The  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  Innuendo,  of  generalization 
about  religious  and  racial  groups  of  our 
Nation,  the  mockery  of  our  democratic 
Institutions,  the  sinister  whisperings  are 
too  grave  to  be  treated  cavalierly.  Let 
them  not  be  underestimated.  They  have 
destroyed  democracy  before  in  other 
lands.  They  may  yet  prove  diabolically 
efficient  instruments  to  injure  our  own. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  formidable  task 
ahead  to  strengthen  the  ramparts  we 
watch,  the  Inner  ramparts  of  our  de- 
mocracy, of  our  social  stabiUty.  Let  us 
not  decry  thoae  who  seek  to  uncover  the 
menace  by  Incoiuwquentlal  belittlings  of 
their  purpose  and  of  their  achievement. 

Yes,  my  constituents  are  concerned 
as  they  have  every  right  to  be.  Not  least 
they  are  concerned  that  our  legislative 
body  weakens  by  lu  dissensions  tho 
moral  prestige  and  Influence  it  deserves 
to  have.  They  feel  that  such  prestige  Is 
sUpplng  when  unworthy  intimations  are 
here  made  against  groups  of  American 
citizens  and  when  our  National  Legisla- 
ture takes  time  off  for  the  trlvialitlea  of 
personal  challenge  and  conflict. 

My  constituents  were  iwled  by  the 
clash  between  the  worthy  geatlemaa 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Diiil  and  the  col- 
umnist and  radio  speaker,  Walter  Wln- 
chell.  They  are  all  the  more  puzzled  aa 
to  what  all  the  shooUn'  is  about  when 
they  know  from  the  records  of  both  the 
desire  of  both  to  expose  subversive  forces 
in  this  country  and  indeed  their  past 
collaboration  In  Just  that  patriotic  ob- 
jective. This  should  not  be  a  question 
of  one  or  another  individual.  Mr.  Wln- 
chell  earns  his  living  by  the  honest  call- 
ing of  a  newspaper  column  writer  and 
the  equally  honest  calling  of  radio 
broadcaster.  We  should  not  be  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  Mr.  Winchell 
deals  with  trivia  that  happen  to  be  of 
Interest  to  millions  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, or  whether  he  spells  his  name  with 
one  "1"  or  two.  or  what  his  religion  may 
be.  We  are  concerned  that  Mr.  Win- 
chell. who  has  so  demonstrably  been  of 
invaluable  service  in  exposing  those  who 
despise  and  would  injure  our  American 
heritage,  must  be  diverted  into  self- 
defense.  We  are  concerned  when  these 
great  services  are  made  subordinate  to 
matters  of  judgment  and  taste.  The 
solid  achievements  of  Mr.  Winchell  are 
incontestable.  It  is  regrettable  that  oc- 
casional heat  and  tension  yield  an  un- 
fortunate phrase  or  epithet.  But  I  am 
sure  that  neither  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  nor  any  of  the  other  Membera 
who  have  excoriated  and  berated  Mr. 
WincheU  on  the  floor  of  this  Bouse  wlU. 
on  reflection,  insist  that  he  himself  has 
been  blameless  In  this  regard.  Shall 
such  lapses  be  permitted  to  divert  us 
from  our  proper  concern  with  the  per- 
nicious forces?  If  we  do  so  pertiat  we 
will  be  an  example  of  the  succeaa  of  the 
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Tery   practice  of  divide   and   conquer, 
against  which  we  all  ought  to  be  alert. 

This  vigilance  on  our  part  Is  all  the 
more  important  to  us  now  during  a  year 
that  will  see  intense  political  campaign- 
ing.   I  feel,  with  my  constituents,  that 
in  such  a  year  we  must  pledge  ourselves 
to  see  to  it  that  the  political  campaign 
be  on  the  highest  level  possible.    We 
must  demonstrate  our  awareness  of  the 
emergency  in  which  we  are  living  and 
make  sure  that  what  we  do  will  strength- 
en, not  weaken,  the  democratic  process. 
It  may  be  that  in  the  past  we  could  afford 
the  thoughtless  luxury  of  partisanship 
and  petty  politics:  we  cannot  afford  them 
DOW.  in  1944.  and  in  the  years  that  are 
ahead.    We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  American  people  to  avoid  doing  and 
saying  anything  that  can  even  remotely 
contribute   to   internal   dissension.     We 
cannot  have  a  political  campaign  giving 
free  reign  to  the  excesses  of  partisan- 
ship which  in  the  long  run  undermine 
our  democratic  system.    We  must  be  on 
our  guard  in  both  parties  against  the 
raising  of  false  Issues,  against  indulging 
in  smears  and  name  calling,  against  any 
af^>eals  to  racial  and  religious  prejudices. 
The  responsibility  of  our  political  leader- 
ship is  to  see  to  it — this  year  above  all — 
that  nothing  is  said  or  done  to  raise 
embittered  issues  between  one  group  of 
Americans  and  another  that  might  un- 
-  happily  endure  far  beyond  the  election 
date. 

We  have  become  a  great  country — a 
world  power  of  the  first  rank— because 
we  have  found  a  method  of  uniting  the 
common  interests  of  135.000.000  people 
and  subordinating  differences  of  creed  or 
origin  and  locality.  Continue  that  proc- 
ess and  we  will  continue  to  be  one  great 
union.  Reverse  it  and  we  will  become 
another  pattern  of  fragmentized  and 
Balkanized  Europe. 

By  and  large,  we  had  no  reason  to  fear 
a  reversal  of  that  process-— unUl  recently. 
But  these  recent  years  have  made  it 
clear  that  propaganda  to  divide  us  is  an 
all-too-useful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  imperialist  nations.  Nazi 
Germany  has  shown  how  to  use  the  tools 
of  disunity  for  ends  destructive  to  our 
national  well-being. 

Whatever  our  personal  proclivities^ 
It  must  be  clear  to  us  that  racial  and 
religious  bigotries  among  our  citizens 
transcend  the  area  of  personal  concern 
only.  They  become  a  national  menace 
because  they  affect  our  national  union 
and  stabUity. 

In  the  years  to  come  we  will  have  to 
grapple  with  the  greatest  tasks  in  our 
national  history:  "me  winning  of  the 
war,  the  orderly  transition  to  peace,  the 
prevention  of  new  wars,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  prosperity  and  well- 
being. 

Whether  we  meet  those  problems  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  our  unity 
of  purpose,  upon  the  collaboration  of 
all  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  of  all 
origins.  We.  here  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, have  the  obligation  to  set  the  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  the  country  of  the 
reality  of  such  unity.  This  is  the  deeply 
felt  Judgment  and  message  of  the  con- 
stituency I  am  proud  to  represent. 
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of  free  enterprise,  and  all  it  connotes  to 
Americans,  has  recently  come  to  my  at- 
tention, and  I  would  like  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

This  reexpression  of  a  few  funda- 
mentals of  our  American  way  of  life  is 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement  inserted 
in  a  number  of  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict by  the  Harbor  Plywood  Corpora- 
tion, of  Hoquiam.  Wash.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

A  factory  is  like  a  tree.  America  was  built 
on  a  basic  idea:  That  idea  that  a  man — any 
man,  every  man — shall  be  master  of  his  own 
destiny;  the  idea  that  a  man  can  work  a 
little  harder  than  his  nelghlx>r  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  that  labor;  the  idea  that  ambition 
and  courage  wUI  be  rewarded. 

The  idea  that  a  man  can  go  into  business 
for  himself;  the  idea  that  he  will  be  privileged 
to  risk  his  time  and  his  money  in  an  enter- 
prise of  bis  own  choosing:  the  idea  that  he 
can  start  a  store  or  a  service  station  or  a 
restaurant  or  a  factory. 

A  factory — that  is  a  basic  thing,  like  a  tree. 
Throu'jh  the  chemistry  of  Its  complex  work- 
ings, it  produces  fruit  In  the  forms  of  pay 
rolls,  and  pay  roUs  are  manna  for  the  grocer, 
the  baker,  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the 
teacher,  and  the  whole  Intricate  life  of  a 
community. 

The  sum  of  the  factories,  large  and  small, 
constitutes  the  forest  we  call  Industry — 
American  industry — most  potent  force  In  the 
land. 

A  factory — it  starts  with  a  man  or  a  group 
of  men.  Because  this  is  America,  men  are 
not  afraid.  Men  are  willing  to  struggle  and 
take  risks,  and  from  this — from  this  basic 
American  idea — comes  the  greatest  of  all 
great  rewards  of  industry— the  creation  of 
Jobs;  the  creation  of  opportunity  for  the 
returning  veteran. 

Jobs;  work;  industrial  pay  rolls.  They 
support  the  farmer,  providing  a  market  for 
his  harvest;  they  support  the  merchant,  cre- 
ating his  customers;  they  support  the  utili- 
ties, the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  newsman, 
the  policeman,  and  the  whole  body  of  public 
servants;  they  support  other  industries  and. 
In  turn,  support  themselves. 

They  are  America,  and  whUe  they  sxirvlve— 
while  Americans  have  the  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity and  enterprise — this  land  will  b« 
strong. 

Like  a  tree,  the  factory  has  roots — the  deep, 
life-giving  roots  that  convert  labor,  mate- 
rials, and  risk  into  the  miracle  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  modem  Jargon,  "that 
says  it."  There  are  people  in  America — 
and,  fortunately,  I  believe  they  are  very 
few — who  would  quarrel  with  the  funda- 
mental ideas  expressed  in  this  advertise- 
ment. But  I  am  certain  that,  as  they 
ponder  upon  it.  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people  will  find  the  unassailable  truths 
plainly  stated  in  this  concise  collection 
of  words.  I  know  that  many  will  linger 
a  little  longer  over  one  sentence: 

And  from  this,  from  this  basic  American 
Idea,  comes  the  greatest  of  all  great  rewards 
of  Industry— the  creation  of  Jobs — the  crea- 
tion cl  oppoitxmlty  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans. 

Most  everybody  likes  to  make  money; 
many  people  would  much  rather  make 
money  than  just  create  jobs.  In  other 
words,  with  many  people  the  main  ob- 
jective still  is  the  simple  collection  of 
money,  with  creation  of  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  other  people  as  a  subsidiary 
issue  to  which  they  give  lltUe  thought. 
But  I  think  that  the  mere  chase  after 
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money  for  the  sake  of  the  dollars  them- 
selves is  becoming  a  less  papular  sport 
In  this  country.  I  see  signs  that  we 
Americans  are  growing  wiser,  and  that 
we  are  more  and  more  awakening  to  the 
plain  fact  that  the  best  economy  is  that 
in  which,  like  the  old-fashioned  Sunday 
school  picnic,  there  is  plenty  for  every- 
body. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental reasons  why  this  plenitude  can 
be  maintained  in  America.  These  rea- 
sons are  covered  in  great  part  by  the 
Harbor  Plywood  Corporation's  advertise- 
ment. I  want  to  add  a  word  about  the 
man  I  presume  directed  the  placing  of 
this  message  before  the  newspaper  read- 
ers of  my  district.  He  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Dan- 
iels, head  of  the  Harbor  Plywood  Corpo- 
ration. He  is  a  man  of  courage,  of  vi- 
sion; he  is  sagacious,  but  not  greedy.  I 
imagine  that  Mr.  Daniels  knows  every 
word  of  this  advertisement  by  heart. 
More  than  that,  he  practices  what  it 
preaches.  Mr.  Daniels — and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  other  Americans  like 
him — have  a  fiercely  burning  faith  in 
free  enterprise  of  the  good-will  type 
which  they  follow.  Theirs  is  a  flame 
that  will  continue  to  grow  until  it  con- 
sumes the  unbelievers — the  Fascists,  the 
Communists,  and  all  their  crackpot 
companions. 


Shall  ConfTcsi  Surrender  Control  Over 
American  Economy  and  Money  to  an 
International  Monetary  Body? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  ICZNinESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  25.  1944 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  monetary 
expert  or  a  financial  wizard,  and  will 
therefore  not  attempt  to  engage  In  an 
argument  with  such  technical  experts 
from  our  Treasury  Department  in  mak- 
ing my  observations  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  proposed  international 
monetary  fund.  The  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  international 
monetary  fund  was  made  by  Treasury 
Secretary  Morgenthau  and  his  staff  to  a 
group  of  Congressmen  in  a  secret  meet- 
ing held  last  Friday. 

True  to  his  promise  to  keep  Congress 
Informed,  Secretary  Morgenthau  gave 
those  present  at  the  secret  meeting,  a 
general  statement  as  to  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  "technical  experts  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  a  set  of  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  creation  of  an  international 
monetary  fund."  I  commend  the  Sec- 
retary for  bringing  the  proposal  to  the 
attention  of  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress before  the  administration  commits 
United  States  participation  in  an  inter- 
national organization  which,  if  created, 
will  undoubtedly  dominate  and  control 
the  economy  of  the  world.  I  regret, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  and  his  ex- 


perts did  not  deem  it  desirable  to  provide 
a  detailed  explanation  as  to  the  workings, 
management,  and  operation  of  this  in- 
ternational monetary  body,  and  the  part 
the  United  States  was  to  play  in  the 
scheme. 

Although  the  administration  might 
now  possess  questionable  legal  authority 
to  participate  in  an  international  mone- 
tary group,  which  authority  I  do  not  con- 
cede exists.  Secretary  Morgenthau  defi- 
nitely promised  that  the  Treasury  would 
ask  Congress  for  legislative  authority 
before  committing  United  buites  par- 
ticipation in  the  fund.  Since  legislation 
will  be  necessary  to  chart  our  country's 
course  in  the  field  of  international 
finance,  I  insist  that  Congress  should 
pass  on  all  details  of  the  proposal  and 
clearly  define  the  authority  of  the 
Executive,  in  advance  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  conference,  which  Sec- 
retary Morgenthau  states  will  be  called 
by  the  President  in  the  near  future.  As 
I  see  it,  congressional  action  is  vital  In 
advance  of  the  world  monetary  confer- 
ence to  decide  if  the  United  States  is  to 
be  a  party  in  the  international  monetary 
organization. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  a  realist,  and 
I  want  all  information,  secret  and  other- 
wise, on  every  proposal  relating  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens, before  I  give  my  approval  for  any 
new  policy  for  our  country's  future 
course.  The  financial  experts  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  United  Nations  spent 
months  in  reaching  an  agreement  upon 
a  set  of  basic  principles  for  the  creation 
of  an  international  monetary  fund  with 
a  capital  of  $8,000,000,000  in  gold  and 
money,  one-third  of  which  is  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  United  SUtes.  the  ostensible 
purpose  being  to  stabilize  world  curren- 
cies and  promote  International  trade. 
These  are  laudable  objectives,  but,  surely 
Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  have 
more  than  a  2-hour  explanation  from 
the  experts  before  passing  judgment  on 
such  a  far-reaching  proposal.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  stretched  his  imagination 
considerably  when  he  said  after  the 
secret  congressional  meeting,  that  the 
reception  of  his  international  monetary 
scheme  was  "on  the  whole  good."  I 
would  say  it  was  quite  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  several  dangers  if  a  world 
monetary  conference  is  held  prior  to 
congressional  action.  In  the  first  place, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vites all  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
part  In  the  monetary  conference  and  to 
consider  an  international  monetary  plan 
perfected  and  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Treasury.  What  will  happen  if 
Congress  fails  to  approve  United  States 
participation  in  the  international  mone- 
tary fund  should  an  agreement  be 
reached  by  the  conference?  Will  the 
International  fund  function  without  the 
United  States,  or  does  the  President  in- 
tend to  put  the  United  States  into  it  by 
executive  agreement  and  without  con- 
gressional approval?  Will  we  be  forced 
to  join  the  fund  in  order  to  protect  our 
foreign  commerce  and  the  $13,300,000,000 
in  foreign  investment  which  American 
citizens  and  corporations  now  own? 

Secondly,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  most  of  the  United  Nation  members 


are  debtors  to  the  United  States.  Will 
these  nations  have  the  controlling  vote 
over  the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
International  monetary  fund?  If  so,  will 
the  fund  have  the  power  to  fix  the  value 
of  money  in  any  member  country  or 
place  sanctions  on  any  nonmember 
country,  and  thereby  stop  imports  and 
exports  from  such  country?  Under  our 
Constitution,  neither  the  President  nor 
Congress  hsis  the  power  to  delegate  to  an 
international  body,  or  any  other  group, 
the  authority  to  fix  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can money.  And  no  agreement  can  be 
made  requiring  Congress  to  secure  the 
consent  of  an  international  body  to  fix 
the  value  of  our  money.  Such  a  provi- 
sion is  contained  In  the  agreement  of  the 
technical  experts.  Congress  alone  has 
the  sole  power  to  regulate  the  value  of 
our  money,  and  therefore  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  Congress  should  retain  com- 
plete control  over  the  monetary  affairs 
of  this  country  until  such  time  as  the 
people  have  directed  otherwise  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  am  not  willing 
to  turn  over  the  control  of  American 
money  and  our  future  economy  to  an 
international  banking  group. 

The  international  monetary  fund  pro- 
posal is  a  forerunner  of  bigger  things  to 
come.  I  am  informed  that  when  the 
world  monetary  conference  is  held  an 
agreement  will  be  attempted  to  create 
a  $10,000,000,000  International  recon- 
struction bank,  with  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
as  the  majority  stockholder  with  minor- 
ity voting  power.  About  17  months  ago 
the  United  Slates  owned  approximately 
76  percent  of  the  world's  gold,  worth 
$22,743,000,000.  As  of  April  20^  our  gold 
supply  has  decreased  by  $1,294,000,000 
to  $21.449.000  000.  Who  got  this  gold? 
Tou  know,  of  course,  it  is  a  crime  for  any 
American  citizen  to  possess  gold.  Both 
international  proposals  contemplate  the 
use  and  transfer  of  American  gold. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  any  impressioo 
with  you  that  I  question  the  sincerity  of 
Secretary  Morgenthau  in  submitting 
these  international  monetary  proposals 
to  the  world.  His  motives  and  objectives 
are  no  doubt  very  laudable,  but  since  the 
Congress  Is  the  guardian  of  the  people's 
money  and  other  resources,  I  feel  it  my 
solemn  duty  to  demand  all  of  the  details 
before  the  President  and  the  BocwUry 
of  the  Treasury  commit  our  country  aad 
its  resources  to  an  international  venture 
which  is  certain  to  leave  the  American 
peop'e  "holding  the  bag." 

Since  legislation  relating  to  gold  and 
the  present  stabilization  fund  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  I  have 
requested  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Honorable  Aifotiw  Eomeis.  to  call  a 
hearing  at  an  early  date  so  that  the 
Congress  may  secure  all  of  the  details 
on  the  internationsd  monetary  fund  pro- 
posal and  consider  legislation  before  the 
President  invites  the  United  Nations  to 
take  part  in  the  world  monetary  con- 
ference. 

An   editorial   from   the   Wall   Street 
Journal  of  AprU  24. 1944,  follows: 
HCAUt  ID  Mjoem 

Secretary  of  the  TreaRiry  Morgenttmi  baa 
made  public  a  propoaal  for  an  tnienwtkmal 
KtabiUcatlon  fund,  whKA  on  tu  fan  la  a 
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eonAlderabl*  retreat  from   the  Keynca  and 
White  plans  offered  eome 'montha  ago. 

Both  of  tboae  plana,  one  of  British  apon- 
•WWlUp  and  the  other  offered  by  American 
lYeaaury  ezperta.  went  far  beyond  the  an- 
noiuiced  purpose  of  currency  stabilization. 
They  were  in  fact  blueprinu  of  world  eco- 
nomic dictatorship. 

It  la  to  ba  boped  that  the  sponsors  of  these 
plans  hava  Intfocd  seen  the  impossible  folly 
ot  their  original  Ideas.  However,  It  Is  not  yet 
clear  that  tliere  Is  Justification  for  placing 
too  much  dependence  on  that  hope. 

Tha  latest  proposal  contemplates  a  sta- 
bilization fund  of  98  000.000.000.  It  Is  the 
judgment  of  a  great  many  students  that  the 
task  of  clearing  international  transactions 
In  a  way  to  prevent  disastrous  currency  fluc- 
tuations can  be  accomplished  by  an  agency 
with  a  capital  which  would  be  a  fraction  of 
that  amount. 

A  woman  going  about  the  business  of  the 
weekly  marketing  does  not  usually  take  with 
her  a  large  share  of  the  family  resources  in 
addition  to  money  which  she  might  be  able 
to  borrow  from  the  neighbors.  If  she  did 
so.  it  Is  entirely  possible  that  she  would  be 
unable  to  resist  a  new  fur  coat  displayed  In 
a  window  along  her  route. 

And  even  In  these  days  $8,000,000,000  Is 
still  a  lot  of  money,  the  possessor  of  which 
could  do  some  really  extraordinary  things. 


America's  Place  in  World  AfFairt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26, 1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  an  address  delivered  by  Gov. 
John  W.  Bricker  before  the  Ohio  Society 
of  New  York,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
in  New  York  City.  AprU  25.  1944: 

For  the  second  time  within  the  brief  span 
of  our  generation.  America  Is  Involved  in  a 
grim  and  bitter  world  war.  We  were  caught 
shamefully  vmprepcu-ed.  But  today,  after 
months  of  anxiety  and  preparation,  the  tide 
of  battle  is  running  strongly  In  our  favor. 
Our  country  again  is  demonstrating  the 
prowMS  of  her  fighting  men  and  the  potency 
of  bar  Industrial  system.  Tough  fighting  and 
hard  work  ar»  ataaad.  But  we  shall  carry  on. 
with  increased  determination,  until  Germany 
and  Japan  are  decisively  defested. 

I 

We  well  may  pauae  to  speculate  concerning 
ibe  reason  for  our  involvement  in  these 
two  world  wars.  We  had  no  territorial  arabl- 
ilons.  We  bad  no  major  quarrels  with  other 
nations. 

America  was  settled  by  people  wbo  sought 
to  bt  free  from  tbe  intemxlnable  wars  be- 
tween the  coalitions  and  alliancas  of  the 
Old  World.  But  to  their  dlsUlusioEment  and 
■ORow,  even  in  Colonial  days,  they  diaoovated 
that  tb<<  New  World  was  an  rrnr  proasut  pawn 
In  tka  to^NVlal  ambitions  and  rlvalrlea  of  tha 


Wbat«v.a>  may  explain  our  early  involve- 
ments.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  principal 
forc«a  that  involved  us  in  World  Wars  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  We  were  drawn  in  because  we 
had  become  of  such  great  Importance  in 
world  affairs,  economically  and  politically, 
that  we  could  not  escape  involvement. 
Neither  Oeraaany  in  tbe  last  war.  nor  Ger- 
many and  Japau  In  thu  war.  could  hope  to 
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Any  approach  to  the 
of  this  country,  I 
upon  three  Inescapable 
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Let  us  then  consider 
that  will  confront  us  as 
of  establishing  world 
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At  the  end  of  tbe  war  there  will  be  all  too 
few  stable  goveriunents  in  the  world.  These 
must  be  established  before  any  permanent 
international  organization  will  be  possible. 

Likewise,  there  will  be  multitudes  of  starv- 
ing, diseased,  and  homeless  men,  women,  and 
children  In  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Their 
gaunt  faces  will  haunt  the  peace  table. 

Millions  of  the  ablest  yotmg  men  will  have 
been  killed  or  disabled. 

Wealth  and  productive  facilities  will  have 
been  destroyed.  Land  will  be  depleted. 
Property  ownership  will  be  confused.  No 
one  will  know  who  the  rightful  owners  are 
because  of  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  scrambling 
of  property  rights  and  the  destruction  of  tltla 
records. 

There  will  be  no  financial  stability.  Money 
values  today  in  the  area  of  combat  are  highly 
artificial.  If  controls  are  removed,  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  European  currencies  will 
collapse. 

Many  nations  will  be  without  resources 
with  which  to  buy  raw  materials  or  food- 
stuffs, except  such  resources  as  may  be  made 
available  by  the  credit  of  the  United  Nations. 
Finally,  we  may  expect  a  terrific  conflict 
of  opposing  political  forces  struggling  for 
dominance.  There  will  be  a  release  of  deep- 
seated  and  engendered  hate,  especially  in 
the  occupied  countries. 

Unless  these  problems  are  frankly  faced 
and  solved,  anarchy  will  be  lurking  around 
the  corner.  With  anarchy,  the  hope  of  a 
jtist  and  endiiring  peace  will  collapse. 

The  United  Nations  therefore  face  ths 
necessity  of  providing  food,  shipping,  sup- 
plies, credits — and  helping  Industry  and  agri- 
culture get  started  abroad.  The  United 
States  must  do  its  full  share,  generously  and 
compassionately. 

But  we  must  not  bs  led  Into  assuming  a 
burden  intolerable  to  us  and  demoralizing  to 
others.  We  alone  cannot  repair  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  war.  We  cannot  buy  interna- 
tional good  will.  Our  major  effort  should  be 
to  help  others  help  themselves.  Any  promise 
to  do  more  than  we  can  perform  will  breed 
ill  will  and  hate.  There  must  be  open  and 
frank  consideration  of  our  responsibilities. 
There  must  be  no  secret  international  agree- 
ments affecting  the  post-war  world.  Inter- 
national good  will  can  be  developed  by  open 
and  honest  dealings  with  other  nations  and 
by  keeping  our  commitments. 

The   long-range   economic   problems   con- 
fronting the  world  are  even  more  complex. 
I  refer  to  the  problems  of  currency,  credit, 
markets,  and  international  trade.    After  ths 
last  war.  all  nations  Indulged  in  excessive 
economic  nationalism.    This  expressed  itself 
in  dlscrlmlnstory  trade  agreements,  quotas, 
excessive  tariffs,  monopolies  and  cartels,  ex- 
change wars,  barter  systems,  and  many  other 
barriers  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  President  of  ths 
United  States  had  an  opportunity  to  taks 
leadership  in  controlling  the  world-wide  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  which  deepened  after 
1933.    We  all  know  that  monetary  instability 
in  the  world  is  a  serious  barrier  to  inter- 
national trade — and  that  trade  barriers  con- 
tribute mightily  to  wars.    They  were  forces 
which  helped  Hitler  rise  to  power.    To  meet 
this  problem  of  instability  which  existed  in 
1933,  the  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Con- 
ference of  London   was  held.    The   United 
States  was  represented.    Suddenly  and  with- 
out warning,  the  President  blasted  the  con- 
ference.   It  was  wrecked  Just  as  completely 
as  if  a  bomb  had  been  dropped  out  of  ths 
skies  and  taken  the  lives  of  all  assembled. 
The  present  administration,  then  and  there, 
indulged  in  an  act  of  extreme  economic  iso- 
lationism, and  the  hope  of  establishing  mone- 
tary and  economic  stability  in  the  world  was 
crushed. 

■nie  failure  of  nations  to  deal  forthrightly 
with  the  problems  of  currency,  credit,  mar- 
kets, and  international  trade  contributed, 
more  than  anything  else,  toward  sowing  ths 
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•eeds  of  present  International  conflict.  The 
practice  of  international  improvisation 
abouki  end.  The  hour  for  forthright  con- 
•tructlva  action  is  here. 

IV 

Tliese  convictions  impel  me  to  offer  some 
specific  recommendations: 

First  of  all.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  there 
will  be  economic  and  political  instability  in 
Europe  and  Asia  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
Pending  the  tlm*  wben  we  may  establish  a 
permanent  International  organization,  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  effective  machinery 
to  preserve  international  order  and  to  help 
set  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the 
road  to  self-rehabilitation. 

The  United  States,  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  Russia  will  emerge  from  this  war 
as  the  nations  having  the  largest  responsi- 
bUtty  for  world  order  and  the  power  to  main- 
tain it.  China  is  a  nation  of  great  potential 
power.  These  four  nations,  in  my  Judgment. 
wblle  acting  as  Independent  sovereign  states. 
must  assume  Joint  responsibility  for  world 
order  until  economic  and  political  stability 
bas  been  regained  by  the  individual  nations. 

This  means  that  these  four  great  powers 
should  agree  now  to  maintain  adequate  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  power  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period.  This  does  not  mean  an  in- 
ternational police  force,  or  a  military  alliance. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
both.  It  does  contemplate  that  these  four 
nations  shall  reach  a  mutual  understanding 
as  to  their  respective  military  establishments, 
and  that  they  shall  express  that  understand- 
ing in  a  temporary  and  transitional  compact 
to  be  entered  into  as  soon  as  possible.  Other 
nations,  willing  to  assume  their  share  of 
responsibility,  should  be  permitted  to  Join 
this  compact.  The  compact  should  also  con- 
tain the  principles  and  alms  which  these 
powers  win  supjjort  In  the  post-war  world. 
It  Is  Important  that  nations  know  as  quickly 
as  possible  what  adj\i5tments  they  must  make. 
Throuc^  such  a  procedure  the  four  great 
powers,  and  those  who  Join  with  them,  shall 
become  effective  guardians  of  the  peace  until 
a  permanent  International  organization  can 
be  established. 

Already  much  valuable  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  have 
been  lost  by  our  failure  to  mske  clear,  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  enemies,  the  prime  ob- 
jectives for  which  we  are  fighting. 

Second,  t'e  United  Nations  shoxild  immedi- 
ately explore  the  bases  for  a  permanent  inter- 
national structure  for  peace.  Such  a  struc- 
ture cannot  be  completed  imtll  stable  govern- 
ments have  been  restored.  The  details  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  light  of  developing 
dltlons  and  after  open  discussion. 
peace  cannot  spring  full  born  by  any  grandi- 
ose plan,  but  step  by  step  in  solution  of  the 
problems  which  will  confront  us.  Funda- 
mental principles,  however,  can  and  should 
be  agreed  upon  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  must  take 
her  place  in  a  cooperative  organization  of 
sovereign  nations.  We  want  no  supergovem- 
ment.  We  want  no  dictatorial  world  sute. 
Moreover,  declarations  and  acts  of  our  allies 
indicate  that  they  likewise  want  no  super- 
govamment  or  dictatorial  world  state.  A  co- 
apwattve  organisation  of  sovereign  states, 
bent  upon  peace  and  supported  by  a  will  for 
peace  among  their  peoples,  can  solve  the  in- 
ternational problems  that  lead  to  war. 

The  major  purpose  of  such  an  institution 
must  be  to  establish  a  reign  of  law  among 
nations.  We  need  to  develop  Judicial  proc- 
•ssss  for  tbs  settlement  of  justiciable  ques- 
tions. Tbe  Hague  Tribunal  and  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  have 
demonstrated  that  much  can  be  accomplish- 
«d  by  this  n^eans  to  avoid  recourse  to  arms. 
They  can  be  made  more  effective.  Person- 
ally, I  bavs  always  felt  that  the  United  SUtss 
sbould  Join  tbe  World  Court.  It  is  vital  that 
tbera  be  a  continuing  study  and  revision 


of  tdbe  principles  and  procedures  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  tribunals.  We  also  need  mors 
adequate  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
nonjusticiable  questions  by  mediatioi^  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration.  Every  problem 
solved,  every  commitment  kept,  will 
strengthen  the  program  for  peace. 

The  Republican  Party  at  Mackinac  took 
the  initiative  in  bringing  our  post-war  inter- 
national program  down  to  the  hard  groimd 
of  common  sense.  Its  proposals  may  well 
be  our  guide. 

Third,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Russia,  and  China  should  now  Inaugxuate 
a  continuing  study  of  such  problems  as  cur- 
rexu:les,  credits,  tariffs,  air  rights,  markets, 
and  international  trade. 

Of  special  importance  In  such  a  study  la 
the  problem  of  the  money  standard.  This 
problem  should  be  approached  from  the 
standpoint  of  stabilizing  the  ctirrency  of 
individual  nations.  International  economic 
stability  must  be  built  upon  the  fovmdations 
of  a  sound  money  and  sound  economic  policy 
in  each  of  the  individual  nations.  Our  first 
step  is  the  establishment  of  a  sound  internal 
economy  in  tbe  United  States. 

In  formulating  a  program  for  motutary 
stabilization,  all  visionary  plans,  such  as  the 
Keynes  and  White  plans,  must  be  avoided. 
There  is  no  need  for  resorting  to  radical 
theories.  The  best  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  the  return  of  the  world  in  due  course 
to  the  international  gold  standard.  In  spite 
of  its  defects,  the  gold  standard  is  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  of  stability  the  world  has 
yet  known.  People  generally  have  confidence 
in  it  because  they  can  understand  it  better 
than  any  other  monetary  standard.  It  re- 
quires less  management,  and  hence  it  is  lees 
subject  to  manipulation  by  International 
politics.  In  short,  I  believe  that  we  should 
begin  with  what  we  have  found  best  in  our 
experience  and  endeavor  to  Improve  it  by  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  is  distinctly  in 
need  of  consistency  and  competency  In  Its 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  State  Department  again  must  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility that  marked  the  administrations 
of  such  able  Republican  Secretaries  as  Seward, 
Blaine,  Hay.  Root,  and  Hughes.  We  need  a 
President  who  will  permit  his  department 
heads  the  latitude  to  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility that  \a  vested  in  them.  The  United 
States  has  Just  as  able,  adequately  trained, 
and  thoroughly  experienced  career  men  In 
the  diplomatic  service  as  any  other  nation. 
They  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Indi- 
vidual problems  and  viewpoints  of  the  various 
nations.  This  Nation  has  the  know-how  in 
international  relations.  A  Republican  ad- 
ministration will  use  It.  No  one  man  knows 
all  the  answers,  but  someone  knows  each 
answer. 

Finally,  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations, 
we  must  act  fairly,  but  with  resolution.  Too 
often  in  foreign  affairs  the  present  adminis- 
tration bas  exhibited  before  the  world  in- 
decision, vacillation,  and  weakness.  A  strong 
nation  should  have  a  strong  policy. 

The  time  bas  'come  when  an  American 
President  should  be  courageous  enough  to 
speak  out  for  America — for  our  rights  and 
for  oiu*  convictions.  For  example.  I  believe 
that  the  President,  supported  by  the  Con- 
gress, should  Insist  upon  the  retention  of 
certain  strategic  military  and  naval  bases  and 
air  fields  which  have  been  built  with 
American  money.  We  should  be  Just  as  dill- 
gent  in  protecting  our  own  national  Interests 
tLF  our  allies  are  diligent  In  protecting  theirs. 
We  can  exert  a  wholesome  infiuence  in  the 
world  only  If  we  ourselves  remain  powerful. 
After  tbe  last  war  the  United  States  held  cer- 
tain ideals  before  the  world.  Many  of  those 
Ideals  wsrs  promptly  repudiated  by  the 
•tatsaasen  of  Europe.  We  ourselves  let  tbsm 
go  by  gefault.  Ws  yielded,  and  we  loet  tbe 
reqiect  of  other  nations.  Indeed,  we  earned 
their  contempt  and.  worst  of  all.  tbe  armistice 


proved  to  be  only  an  armistice,  l^iat  tragedy 
must  not  be  repeated. 

America's  cooperation  with  other  nations 
must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  her  principlea, 
her  honor,  her  Ideals,  or  her  form  of  govern^ 
ment.  But  I  believe  we  ean  have  inter- 
national cooperation  with  Justice  and  with 
honor,  and  that  America  must  play  ber  full 
part  and  do  ber  full  share.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  break  our  covenant  with  tboae 
who  struggle  and  die  for  us  at  this  hour. 

That  is  what  o\a  fighting  sons  and  daugb- 
Un  are  thinking.  Thst  is  what  fsthers  and 
mothers  everywhere  are  prsylng  for.  Our 
gieat  objectives  must  be  the  speedy  winnii^ 
ot  the  war,  ths  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace,  axul  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong  America— an  America  firm  in  her  con- 
victions, cooperative  in  tbe  building  of  a 
better  world,  and  free  to  enjoy  the~t>lesaings 
which  can  only  be  assured  in  a  world  de- 
Ihered  from  the  scourge  of  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  by 
me  at  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Real 
Estate  dinner,  Hotel  Lombardy,  New 
York  City,  AprU  20.  1M4: 

Friends,  not  a  day  passes  without  our 
seeing  a  newspaper  headline  tbat  proclaims 
some  new  persecution,  some  new  and  more 
terrible  tragedy  that  has  overtaken  still  an- 
other section  of  the  Jews  of  Hitler -dominated 
Europe. 

Last  month  it  was  fresb  word  of  ths  mas- 
sacre of  more  Jews  in  P<daad,  Duny  of  whom 
revolted  and  fought  to  the  last  man.  taking 
with  tbem  before  they  were  killed  a  few 
scores,  or  perhaps  hundreds,  of  our  common 
enemy.  Tben,  a  few  weeks  ago.  came  the 
shocking  realization  tbat  the  Hitlerite  as- 
sassins, in  overrunning  Hungary,  were  em- 
barking on  a  program  of  complete  extermina- 
tion of  tbe  000,000  Jews  of  that  country  who, 
though  previously  living  vmder  ghetto  con- 
ditions, at  least  were  living,  and  doing  so  In 
the  hope  of  eventual  liberation.  Now.  unless 
the  agencies  for  which  we  are  meeting  to- 
night can  savs  them  by  some  sui>erhumsn 
effort,  all  these  900.000  will  bs  doomed  to 
extinction. 

Only  recently,  long  after  It  seemed  certain 
that  all  the  Jews  of  Germany  bad  been  either 
deported,  or  killed,  or  both— came  the  amaa- 
ing  news  item  from  that  covmtry  that  tbe 
Nazis,  now  more  in  need  of  a  scapegoat  than 
ever,  were  suddenly  launching  a  program  to 
exterminate  half -Jews  and  so-called  Aryans 
married  to  Jews. 

So  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  night- 
mare of  the  Hitler  horror,  and  the  plctxu-e 
would  be  black  Indeed  if  that  were  all  there 
is  to  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  picture 
has  another  side— that  of  the  humanitarian 
efforu  made  by  all  the  United  Nations,  but 
particularly  under  the  lead  taken  by  us  la 
America,  to  rescue  these  people,  to  raA  re- 
lief ss  rapidly  as  we  can  to  as  many  of  tbem 
as  we  can,  to  aid  In  the  escape  and  eventual 
rehabilitation  of  as  many  hundreds  of  tbou- 
sands.  perhaps  millions,  as  tt  Is  humanly  pos- 
alble. 
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In  making  thia  grttt  pffort.  w  r«cognlw, 
M  tlM  PrMtdent  doea,  that  the  humanlUrlAD 
front  is  no  lata  important  than  the  military 
front,  though  at  thla  moment  tha  lattar  haa 
Inavnably  a  prior  int«re>t.  What  we  do  to 
•ava  lirea.  to  praaerve  human  decency.  Utjerty, 
^•nd  dignltjr.  not  only  affecta  the  llvaa  w 
actually  aave  and  raetore.  It  alao  prorldaa  a 
new  hope  and  courage  around  which  thoaa 
•till  tn  captivity  In  enemy-held  terrltorlea 
may  rally  and  find  heart  to  raalat  all  efforts 
to  extermtnat*  thum.  and  in  many  eaaea  to 
flfht  b<ck. 

Maantlally.  that  ta  the  meaaage  of  tha 
Qiiltad  Jewish  appeal.  It  la  tha  living 
•■rmatlon  of  the  prinelplaa  for  which  we 
flfht.  As  we  material  UK  Ita  vaat  program  of 
reacue  and  relief,  we  give  proof  to  the  world 
that  o\|{  convlctiona  are  not  empty  words, 
but  acttialltlea. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  refresh  your 
mlada  as  to  the  high  poinu  In  the  extensive 
work  supported  by  the  united  Jewish  appeal. 
As  you  know,  it  supplies  the  funds  for  three 
separate  and  distinct  major  agencies. 

One  of  them,  tha  Joint  distribution  com- 
mittee,   carries    on    llfesavlng    activities    in 
more   than  50  dUIerent   nations   and   areas. 
Last  year  it  maintained  wholly  or   in  part 
upwards   of  60.000  refugees   in   the   neutral 
nations  of  Switzerland.  Sweden,  Spain.  Portu- 
gal, and  Turkey,  emigrating  many  of  them 
to  Palaatlne   and   the   Western   Hemisphere, 
-where  they  began  new  lives  on  a  secure  basis 
In  places  uf  permanent  safety.     Last  year,  for 
instance,  the  h.lp  extended  by  the  united 
Jewish  appeal  through  the  Joint  distribution 
committee     supported     21.000     refugees     In 
Switzerland  alone — to  which  country,  by  the 
way.    many   more    are   still    escaping    every 
month,  every  week,  every  day.    Recently,  the 
Joint  distribution  committee  has  boosted  to 
5.000  the  number  of  packages  it  is  sending 
each  month  to  Scvlet  Russia,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  450.000  Polish  Jews  scattered 
throughout    that    war-torn    country    from 
Biberla  to  the  border  of  Iran.     These  pack- 
ages  contain    sorely    needed,    in    fact,    life- 
saving,  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine.    In    1943   the  Joint   distribution   com- 
mittee helped  to  Integrate   125.000  refugees 
Into   the   communities   of    the   republics   of 
"---flouth  and  Central  America — a  reconstruction 
■  effort  It  Is  still  expanding.     And  this  is  Just 
a    fraction    of    that    committee's    activities, 
which  exert  a  vital,  healing  Influence  upon 
the    Uvea   of    more    than    1,000,000    people 
annually. 

Another  of   the   agencies   represented   by 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  Is  the  United  Pal- 
estine   Appeal,    devoted    exclusively    to    the 
building  and  strengthening  of  Palestine  as  a 
great,  permanent  homeland  for  our  people. 
I  am  aware  of  the  dangers  t^reatralng  Pal- 
estine,   through    the   infamous   white   paper 
laid  down  In  1939  by  the  Chamberlain  gov- 
ernment of  Great  BriUln.     But  I  assure  you. 
thla  obsUcle  win  be  brushed  aside,  as  others 
have  been  brushed  aside  since  the  Inception 
of  the  homeland.     The  terms  of  the  white 
paper  will  be  modified,  or  scrapped  altogether, 
provided  we  have  the  same  determination  we 
have  had  in  the  past  to  c-ompel,  by  the  thriv- 
ing reality  of  Palestine  Itself,  rectification  of 
the  injustices  that  have   been   done  to  it.   I 
And  I  want  to  assure  you  that  right  now,    ' 
In  the  present,  between  six  and  seven  thou-    ' 
sand  Jewish  immigrant."!  have  been  received   i 
into  Palestine  for  permanent  settlement  in 
the  last  0  months,  with  another  30.000  still 
holding  visas  to  go  there,  a  figure  that  will 
raise  the  Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  even 
under  the  terms  of  the  white  paper,  to  the 
■umber  of  650.000  and  more. 

Among  recent  immigrants  to  Palestine  and 
tboaa  now  on  their  way  to  this  sanctuary  are 
rcfugeaa  from  such  far-flung  places  as  Yemen, 
tha  Balkans.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  elsewhere. 
Moat  of  you  know  that  2  or  3  months  ago 
MMUne  received  over  800  immigrants  from 
9fmj  corner  of  Kurope  who  came  to  their 
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new  homeland  via  :  Ipaln  and  Portugal,  after 
Innumerable  hard  ihlpa  and  hairbreadth 
eacapea  In  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Some  of  the  help  sent  to  Palestine  by  tha 
United  Jewish  Appe  >1  takes  the  form  of  sup- 
plemenury  aeaisun  :e  to  the  families  of  aol- 
dlers  serving  with  <he  British  armed  forces, 
of  whom  there  ar  i  28.000,  all  volunteera. 
Continued  development  of  that  country's 
agricultural  and  In  liutrlal  resources,  useful 
In  both  the  war  ar  d  poat-war  effort,  are  of 
courae  of  the  greate  it  concern  to  the  United 
Paleatlne  Appeal,  ai  it  also  fosters  a  tradi- 
tionally strong  rellg  ous,  ctiltural,  and  educ«« 
tlonal  program. 

Then  there  Is  a  1  bird  agency  whose  work 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  makes  possible, 
that  of  the  Nationa  1  Refugee  Service,  v/tiich 
operates  exclusively  urithln  the  United  States 
to  accomplish  the  quickest,  most  effective 
integration  of  past  i  nd  present  refugees  into 
the  fabric  of  Amer  can  life.  Two  hundred 
and  twelve  thousan<  Jews  have  come  to  our 
shores  since  the  Tis  i  of  Hltlerlsm,  and  be- 
cause of  the  cash  rel  ef  provided  to  tide  them 
over  their  immedla  e  destitution,  the  voca- 
tional training  they  have  been  offered,  and 
finally  the  Job  and  professional  placem*'nt 
service  this  agency  renders,  none  of  these 
refugees  have  consiltuted  any  kind  of  a 
problem.  Today,  displte  the  wartime  re- 
strictions on  transportation,  about  100  new 
refugees  stUl  reach  he  United  States  every 
week.  All,  except  hose  unemployable  by 
reason  of  age  or  nine  js.  have  been  or  are  now 
being  restored  to  n  )rmal,  productive,  self- 
respecting  independe  nee.  To  slacken  In  this 
work  would  be  to  Jeo  }ardlze  the  immigration 
of  future  waves  of  n  jwcomers  escaping  from 
the  hatreds  and  hor  ora  of  Exurope. 

Such  is  the  work  made  possible  by  the 
United  Jewish  Appea  L  But  even  that  Is  not 
the  whole  picture,  a  i  It  takes  account  only 
of  the  present  period  and  not  the  immediate 
future — the  rest  of  1£  M  and  the  early  months 
of  1945. 

To  take  care  of  Its  present  needs,  the 
United  Jewish  Appet  1  is  asking  the  Jewish 
community  and  the  public  at  large  to  help 
In  raising  the  largest  war  chest— I  might  al- 
moet  call  It  hope  che  st — in  all  of  its  history. 
It  Is  asking  for  »3 2,  XX), 000  as  the  smallest 
flgwe  that  wUl  enabli  It  to  finish  the  tasks  of 
1944.  provided  no  fu:  ther  emergencies  arise. 
That  is  an  amount  almost  twice  the  sum 
raised  last  year,  and  there  Is  only  one  way 
that  fund  can  be  nim  d — by  the  doubled  gen- 
erosity of  you  people  who  support  and  make 
It  possible. 

But  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  speech, 
every  day's  headlines  bring  us  news  of  fresh 
horrors  befalling  oui  Jewish  brothers  and 
sisters  in  Europe.  1  here  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  will  Indee  I  be  many,  many  more 
emergencies  than  th<  budget  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal  at  pr  ssent  allows  for.  The 
picture  would,  as  I  sal  1.  be  totany  black,  were 
It  not  for  the  actuality,  the  living,  fighting, 
life-saving  fact  of  the  agencies  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 

We  know,  further,  tiat  as  new  areas  abroad 
are  liberated  from  thj  grip  of  Hltlerlsm  we 
will  find  the  survlvini ;  three  or  four  million 
Jews  living  fimid  cond  itions  of  utter  destitu- 
tion. They  will  be  sti  rved.  freezing,  shelter- 
less, and  ridden  with  the  epidemics,  ranging 
from  tuberctilosls  to  i  yphus,  that  inevitably 
accompany  such  condi  :lons. 

Do  we  want  these  ;  leople  to  die— as  their 
3.000.000  brothers  haw  already  died — even  on 
the  day  of  their  libera  Ion?  Would  It  not  be 
to  otir  eternal  dlscred  t  if  they  survived  the 
»▼»««»  of  war.  only  o  perish  through  our 
indifference  .In  the  nc  ir  plainly  foreseen  era 
of  peace? 

We  cannot  wait  un  U  the  storm  of  fresh 
disasters,  fresh  emeri  encies.  new  famines, 
and  plagues  are  upoi  us.  To  meet  them, 
when  they  come,  we  oust  plan  now.  build 
now,  work  now,  and  ab  )Te  aU— gt?e  now.  i 
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The  future  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jewish  people  in  war-torn  Europe  hangs 
In  the  balance,  depending  solely  upon  what 
we  in  America  determine  to  do.  And  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe,  too,  that 
our  own  futures  depend  upon  their  receiving 
the  help  it  Is  our  great  reaponalblllty  to  send. 


Cardinal  O'Coiwell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  April  26, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  very  timely  statement  on 
the  passing  of  His  Eminence  William 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  archbishop  of  Bos- 
ton, which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Evening 
Item,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  April  24. 1944: 

CAaOINAX,   O'CONNELL 

A  stanch  rock,  steadfast  amidst  the  swirl- 
ing tides  of  modem  skepticism,  unbelief,  and 
transient  phnosophies.  Cardinal  O'Connell 
symbolized  the  calm  assurance,  the  gentle  yet 
mUltant  spirit  and  the  unwavering  devotion 
to  rectitude  which  characterize  those  whose 
lives  are  patterned  on  that  -of  Christ.  First 
and  foremost,  from  his  early  days  as  a  humble 
altar  boy  at  St.  Peter's  In  Lowell,  through  the 
successive  achievements  and  honors  of  a  rich 
and  busy  life,  he  was  a  Christian — a  follower 
of  Christ.     All  else  was  secondary. 

His  sublime  faith  was  accompanied  by  a 
diversity  of  personal  gifts  which  would  have 
won  him  eminence  in  any  field.  He  had  a 
keen,  sternly  disciplined  mind.  His  Instincts 
were  those  of  the  artist  and  found  expression 
In  his  lifelong  love  of  music,  his  skUl  and 
strength  as  a  writer,  his  beautiful  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  his  other  public  ad- 
dresses, his  keen  appreciation  of  the  subtleties 
and  cadences  of  foreign  tongues  and  his  love 
of  nature,  in  which  he  saw  the  continuing 
and  undying  manifestation  of  Gods  goodness 
to  men. 

Yet  His  Eminence  was  no  cloistered  priest. 
He  was  keenly  alert  to  worldly  developmenU 
and  he  could  sense  a  trend,  particularly  if  it 
were  a  morally  dangerous  one,  long  before 
other  men  realized  its  Import.  Courageous 
and  outspoken,  he  never  hesitated  to  con- 
demn sinful  or  harmful  tendencies,  no  matter 
where  they  appeared,  and  his  opinions  were 
feared  by  the  wrongdoer  and  eagerly  hailed 
by  those,  of  no  matter  what  faith,  who  were 
fighting  for  righteousness. 

An  able  administrator,  he  made  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston  a  model  for  the  entire 
Catholic  world.  He  was  the  good  shepherd, 
ever  mindful  of  the  needs  of  his  flock,  and 
the  countless  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
mission  enterprises,  and  welfare  institutions 
which  were  established  and  administered 
tm^'er  his  prudent  and  Judicious  direction 
will  long  stand  as  temporal  montiments  to  his 
forethought  and  wisdom. 

He  was  a  patriotic  American  who  loved  his 
country,  but  he  was  no  isolationist.  All  peo- 
ples were  chUdren  of  Ciod  In  his  sight.  Arch- 
bishop Spellman's  beautiful  tribute  might 
well  be  his  epitaph :  "In  him  love  of  country 
followed  iove  of  Ood  and  nobly  he  served 
them  both." 

Greater  Lynn  was  frequently  honored  by  hla 
gracious  presence,  either  at  ecclesiastical 
functions  or  during  the  summers  he  spent 
at  his  seaside  homes  in  Nahant  and  Marble- 
head.  A  great  and  kindly  man  has  gone, 
leaving  a  void  that  will  not  soon  be  filled. 


Air-Line  Serrice  for  Maisachntettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MiMtCHUHl'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  26, 1944 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
further  indication  of  the  urgent  need  for 
through  transcontinental  air-line  service 
from  the  Boston  Airport,  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention oi  the  Congress,  the  following 
resolutions  recently  adopted  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives: 

Eesolutlons  In  favor  of  Improved  and  addi- 
tional air-line  service  for  Massachusetts 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts now  lacks  through  transcontinental 
airline  serrice  to  many  Important  cities 
throughout  the  coimtry;  and 

Whereas  many  other  areas  of  leas  size  and 
economic  importance  enjoy  multiple  trtink 
line  air  service  In  many  directions;  of  the 
five  largest  metropolitan  areas  In  America — 
New  Yoik.  PhiladeJpbla.  Chicago,  Los  Angel&s. 
tmt  Boston — Boston  alone  is  so  discriminated 
•gainst  as  to  be  served  by  only  one  transcon- 
tinental airline;  and 

Whereas  Washington,  which  was  also 
served  by  but  one  transcontinental  air  line, 
has  had  its  situation  rectified  by  recent  action 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  so  as  to  enjoy 
today  the  facilities  of  all  the  transcontinen- 
tal air  Unee;  and 

Whereas  emphatic  cor^ideration  should  be 
given  to  Boston  as  an  ideal  point  of  arrival 
and  departure  for  trans-oceanic  traffic.  It  is 
nearest  to  Europe  of  our  lar^e  eastern  cities 
and  its  airport  facilities  at  Boston  and  Bed- 
ford wUl  be  adequate  to  handle  the  largest 
airplanes  of  the  future;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  competitive  trunk 
transcontinental  air-line  •  services  is  work- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  welfare  of  Massachusetts  and  Its 
development:  Therefore  be  it 

Xeiolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts  urgently  demands  that 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  grant  additional 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  to 
competing  transcontinental  air  lines  that  will 
give  to  Massachusetts  thrcu^h  trunk-line 
routes  direct  to  important  cities  throughout 
the  country  without  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing at  New  York,  in  order  to  bring  to  Maasa- 
chusetU  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
future  traffic  of  the  air;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  state  secretary  to  each 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  to 
each  of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chxasetts,  and  to  such  other  persons  and 
bodies  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  have  the  inter- 
est and  authority  to  assure  Massachusetts  of 
Its  rightful  place  In  the  air  world. 


Danger  of  Disunity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 


or  vaaotTRi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
we  k  the  Secretary  of  War.  Hon.  Henry 
L.  StimaoD,  delivered  a  very  interesUng 


address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the    American    Society    of    Newspaper 

Editors.  Under  the  permission  cranted 
me  I  include  that  address  as  part  of  my 
remarks.    It  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  meet  this 
gathering  of  editors  from  all  paru  ct  our 
country. 

By  nature  I  tend  to  devote  myself  to  a 
single-minded  and  perhaps  too  narrow  con- 
centration on  the  Job  at  hand.  For  the  past 
3  years  my  Job  has  betn  primarily  with  the 
Army  and  only  aecondarlly  and  more  re- 
motely with  public  opinion. 

Your  Job  Is  public  Information  and  public 
thought,  and  what  concerns  lu  tonight  is 
public  thought — the  trend  of  public  thought 
toward  oxu  armed  foroee. 

Possibly  I  have  exaggerated  It  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  today  the  press  reflects  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  people  to  set 
apart  the  Army  and  the  Navy  from  those  in 
civilian  life;  in  other  words,  to  separate  a 
part  of  our  population  aa  a  dlscormected  task 
force  which  has  t>een  selected  to  do  a  diffi- 
cult, unpleasant,  and  dangerous  Job.  And 
while  they  engage  in  this  desperate  assign- 
ment, a  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country  feels  free  to  climb  up  Into  the 
grandstand,  prepared  to  watch  the  show. 
You  should  know  whether  this  impression  of 
mine  is  correct.  Tou  are  Intimately  con- 
cerned with  what  the  people  think  and  con- 
tribute lareely  to  the  formation  of  their 
thought. 

The  disturbing  thing  Is  that  there  is  much 
plausible  reason  for  the  setting  up  of  such  a 
mental  condition  of  separation.  Except  for 
the  personal  tie  of  love  and  affection  for 
Individuals  who  are  in  danger,  the  war  has 
moved  far  away  from  our  vicinity.  The  effi- 
cient setting  up  and  training  of  powerful 
armies  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  and 
their  transport  to  theaters  of  offensive  ac- 
tion thousands  of  mUes  away  has  given  an 
almost  irresistible  impression  of  ultimate 
and  even  prompt  victory.  What  better  op- 
portunity could  there  be  than  this  for  revert- 
ing to  undiluted,  self-interested  human  na- 
ture— for  discarding  from  our  minds  the 
necessary  sacrifices  which  should  be  in  the 
thoughts  of  a  nation  at  war  for  its  very 
existence. 

And  yet,  I  beUeve  that  there  la  no  one 
among  you  who  doea  not  realise.  In  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  that  such  an  attitude  of 
mind,  such  an  Ultision  is  all  wrong,  and  that 
In  it  lies  the  only  possibUity  of  our  ultimate 
defeat.  That  is  the  condition  upon  which 
otir  enemies,  stlU  powerftil  and  still  uneon- 
quered,  are  staking  their  chance  for  Tlctory. 
From  the  very  beginning  they  have  continu- 
ously and  consistently  preached  to  their 
armed  forces  and  to  their  people  that  the 
United  States  was  too  soft,  too  self-interested, 
too  divided  to  wage  war  on  the  gigantic  scale 
which  they  would  force  upon  us.  They  be- 
lieve It  now.  They  have  staked  their  future 
on  It.  Division  of  our  war  effort,  either  by 
division  among  our  armed  forces  themselves, 
or  between  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
population  (which  was  the  major  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  Gemiiany  in  1916),  or  division 
between  ourselves  and  otu*  allies — there  lies 
the  possibility  of  defeat. 

As  to  the  first,  I  have  no  alarm.  I  should 
be  willing  to  guarantee  that  no  matter  what 
the  tide  of  battle  may  bring,  your  armed 
forces  will  fight  1  complete  unity  tmtu  the 
race  is  run.  In  that  direction  our  enemy  has 
made  a  major  miscalculation.  Our  sup- 
posedly soft  and  paclflstlc  youth  have  emerged 
from  the  fire  as  more  than  a  match  for  their 
battle -hsutlened  and  supposedly  invincible 
opponenU.  They  have  already  Justified  their 
place  in  hUtory. 

As  to  the  other  poaslbillties  of  disunity.  If 
In  this  crisis  of  the  war  they  should  occur,  I 
do  not  presume  to  place  the  responsibility. 
History  will  have  to  tfo  that. 


But  I  do  not  shrink  from  pointing  out  the 
dire  effect  which  would  be  caused  by  such 
disunity  or  the  vital  nccaaalty  of  complete 
union  In  mind  and  effort  of  our  whole  people 
which  Will  be  required  to  peas  the  praeeot 
criats  and  to  win  the  war.  I  aee  among  jrou 
men  who  Uke  m}'aeiU  ware  In  uniform  in 
Europe  during  the  vital  year  of  1918  when  In 
the  laat  World  War  tha  power  of  the  United 
States  was  called  upon  to  solve  a  bituatlon 
which  was  dangerously  approaching  a  stale- 
mate. You  Will  remember  aa  I  do  that  it  wao 
not  so  much  the  actual  appearance  on  the 
battlefields  of  that  frsctloa  at  our  strength 
which  reached  those  fields,  gallantly  as  they 
fou^t,  which  produced  the  final  collapse  of 
Germany.  On  the  contrary  it  was  the  pros- 
pect of  the  unlimited  strength  which  lay 
behind  those  forces,  acting  in  a  superb  unity, 
and  approaching  in  readiness  to  bring  giant 
strength  to  the  cause  of  the  AUIes. 

I  assure  you  that  the  same  situation  la 
even  more  critically  upon  us  today.  Britain 
is  in  the  fifth  year  of  a  long,  harassing,  and 
critical  war.  Russia  has  been  fighting  with 
all  her  glint  strength  for  nearly  3  years.  We 
are  only  Viow  approaching  that  climax  of  our 
effort  which  will  occur  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe  when  for  the  first  time  our  Armies 
meet  the  masses  of  German  Army  strength. 

When  that  major  Issue  is  Joined,  our  ene- 
mies must  be  made  aware  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing surge  of  military  power  which  they  eaa- 
not  resist.  They  must  also  be  made  aware 
that  behind  that  military  power  comes  the 
even  greater  power  of  this  united  Nation 
ready  to  make  every  bitter  sacrifice  which 
win  be  needed  to  break  the  spirit  of  en- 
trenched evil  In  Germany  aa  well  aa  the  en- 
trenched might  of  her  armies. 

At  Fuch  an  hour  every  symptom  of  vacilla- 
tion, division,  or  disunity  on  our  part  will  be 
eagerly  watched  for  axxl  vreloomed  by  our 
enemies  as  an  encouragement  to  prolonged 
effort;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  revela- 
tion of  a  united  country  standing  behind  our 
Armies,  spreading  Its  spirit  like  an  aura  over 
their  efforts,  will  be  the  weapon  that  wiU 
break  the  Nazi  heart. 

That  is  the  plcttire  as  It  lies  before  my  eyes. 
I  believe  It  to  be  conservative  and  not  In  any 
way  exaggerated.  I  therefore  stiggest  to  you 
gentlemen  that  In  solving  the  particular 
problems  which  may  confront  jrou.  in  your 
comment  upon  events  as  they  unfold,  and  in 
your  guidance  of  public  thought,  you  always 
keep  In  your  minds  this  objective  of  deliver- 
ing against  our  etwmy  the  overwhelming  pow- 
er of  a  united  nation. 

If  you  approach  the  news  of  the  coming 
operations  with  this  objective,  examining 
closely  the  opportunities  for  praise  and 
blame — weighing  carefully  the  problems  of 
emphasis — and  considering  possibly  even  the 
duty  of  silence  diu-lng  moments  of  trial  and 
tribulaUon,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ver- 
dict of  history  will  credit  you  with  a  major 
part  tn  the  victory  which  must  and  wUl  be 
otirs. 


American  Peaple  Caa  Win  Pretcnt 
War  Oidy  If  Efcryaae  Takes  Part  ia 
Stmcfle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  urvADA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBMTATIVM 

Wednesday.  AprU  26. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  onder 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    tbm 
Ricoas,  I  include  the  foUowinf  article  If 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Lowell  Mellett.  entitled  "American  Peo- 
ple Can  Win  Present  War  Only  if  Every- 
one Takes  Part  In  Struggle."  from  the 
Eveninc  Star,  Washington,  D.  C.  April 
25,  1944: 

AamJCAji  Piopu  Cam  Win  PilWi  Wai  Only 
tw  BvmTom  Tamob  Past  m  BnuccLK 
<By  Lowell  Ifellett) 
)De  oooe  mkl  tn  better  language  that 
ot  gnat  ertals  a  man  alwayv  emerges 
to  BMCt  that  crtala.  Mvich  history  U  cited  as 
peoof  that  thla  ts  true,  but  I  believe  it  is  open 
todakate. 

Trot,  the  American  struggle  for  Independ- 
•noa  produced  Oeorge  Wai-blngton  and  the 
ClvU  War  produced  Abraham  Lincoln.  True, 
the  present  world  condition  has  produced 
Chutchill.  Stalin.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
Roosevelt  But.  It  seems  to  me.  a  lot  of  crises 
In  the  history  oX  the  human  race  never  were 
met,  whether  because  the  necessary  man  did 
not  emerge  or  for  some  other  reason. 

The  crisis  was  not  met  for  untold  millions 
submerged  in  the  misery  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
The  crisis  waa  not  met  for  the  little  people 
of  cur  own  time  tn  the  late  great  deprearton. 
True,  the  country  as  a  whole  was  pulled  out 
of  it.  but  for  the  babies  that  starved  or  suf- 
fered such  malautrltion  that  their  whole 
lives  have  been  affected,  the  crisis  was  not 
met. 

Ticmca  or  two  caiaaa 
The  country  seems  sure  to  pull  through  the 
present  crisis  as  a  nation,  but  can  it  be  Ba:d 
that  the  men  who  give  their  lives  or  their 
limbs  to  the  effort  have  pulled  through?  I 
don't  think  It  can  be.  They  are  the  absolute 
victims  of  two  crlaes,  the  one  which  followed 
the  last  war  and  which  was  not  met,  even  in 
the  terms  of  the  Nation's  Interest,  and  the 
one  which  has  engulfed  them  now  as  a  re- 
ault  ot  the  first  failure.  By  that  I  mean  fail- 
ure of  our  statesmen  to  do  their  part  toward 
forestalling  this  present  World  War. 

The  great  man  of  all  history  will  be  the 
man  who  succeeds  In  doing  what  Woodrow 
^_WUson  tried  to  do.  But  I  don't  l)elleve  that 
any  one  single  man  will  be  able  to  do  that. 
Just  as  we  cannot  leave  It  to  one  man  to 
win  this  war  for  us.  Just  as  we  cannot  leave 
It  to  any  one  or  all  of  the  four  men  named, 
we  cannot  leave  It  to  one  man  or  four  men 
to  Win  the  next  great  crisis  In  the  worlds 
biatory— before  it  occurs. 

Ktaenhower  cannot  win  thla  war.  ICac- 
Arthur  and  Nlmlu  cannot  win  It.  Nor  can 
Marshall  and  King.  Roosevelt  cannot  win  it. 
Only  the  American  people  can.  And  the 
American  people  can  win  It  only  if  they  are 
all  In  It.  I  think  this  is  coming  to  be  under- 
atood.  I  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  aoul- 
searchlni;  going  on  In  this  country  at  this 
time;  that  people  are  beginning  again  to 
ask  themselves  as  they  did  In  the  days  Im- 
mediately following  Pearl  Harbor.  "Am  I 
doing  all  that  I  can?" 

ACCIPT   StTUATION    PHn.080PRICAU.T 

1  dont  believe  there  U  as  much  realstance 
by  the  p?ople  to  the  Oovemment's  efforts  to 
0t  them  into  the  war  program  as  a  lot  of 
political  and  other  leaders  appear  to  think. 
I  believe  the  people  recognize  that  It  la  not 
mmf  to  davlse  a  ^atam  of  selection  that  wUl 
•vtomatlcally  prodtice  complete  Jtjstlce  for 
all  men  and  women.  I  believe  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  such  unavoidable  Injustices  as 
occur. 

Many  have  reason  to  feel  they  have  been 
Bteaat.  mat  thdr  best  abilities  are  being  dis- 
■•■■tdtd.  birt  alaost  without  exception  they 
mam  to  accept  tbe  situation  phUoac^hlcally. 
They  arent  quitting.  This  U  npt  a  Nation 
of  aunahloa  soidltrs  and  summer  patriots 
^  We  are  |olnf  to  win  this  war.  The  Amer- 
ican people  ar*  fOttig  to  win  it.  The  thing 
to  pray  lot  la  tbaft  whan  we  have  achieved 


put  the  MUM  concerted 
I  h«  next  crisla — before  it 


Tkc  Honorable 


EXTENSION 


this  victory  we  will 
effort  into  meeting 
occurs. 

If  we  do  that,  we  if  ill  be  the  greatest  peopla 
tn  history. 


Jaaaes  M.  Graltam 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EV  IN  HOWELL 

or  iJJinoa 
m  THE  HOUSE  O: '  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 


Mr.   HOWELL, 
leave  to  extend  w^ 
pay  tribute  to  the 
Graham,   former 
from  the  Twenty-jflrst 
who  observed  his 
day  on  Friday.  Ap^il 
Springfield,  Dl. 

Mr.  Graham  serVed 
Democrat    in    thia 
Sixty-first.     Sixty 
third  Congresses. 
1909.  and  ending 
is  the  oldest  livini 
Congress  in  the  United 

I  commend  to 
House  a  story  appearing 
1944.  i&sue  of  the 
Springfield.  Ill 
Graham's  life.    It 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks.  I  wish  to 

Honorable  James  M. 

klember  of  Congress 
Illinois  District. 

ninety-second  birth- 
14,  at  his  home  in 


oi 


three  terms  as  a 
House    during    the 
becond,     and     Sixty- 
beginning  on  March  4, 
March  3,  1915.    He 
former*  Member  of 
States. 

Members  of  this 

in  the  April  13, 

^linois  State  Journal, 

w  th  reference  to  Mr. 

1  ollows : 


Hx   WoWt    Get 
sonacAL,  Jamks 


Old-  -CoKTiNT 


(By  Shir 
Tomorrow  James  M 
his  ninety-second 
tlons  of  Grahams, 
country,  will  be 
head  of  their  family 
family  circle,  consisting 
ters,  11  grandchildren 
children;  more  than 
Champaign  County 
Vlaitlng  with  Mr. 
ulatlng  affair,  for  his 
of  current  affairs 
satlonallat.     The  a 
pleasant  and  ctilturec 
berlng  almost  3.000. 
ceased  being  a  stude4t 

Sximming  up  the 
most  a  centtiry,  he 
has  never  done 


farm 


CO  irt 


CAMX   noM 

At  16  he  came  to 
helped    his   father 
taught  school  over  a 
Ing  law  at  night  until 
waa  most  active  in 
waa  appointed  to  serv 
form  laws  committee 
maintained  for  20  ye 

Elected  Congreaemai 
William  Howard  Taft 
malned  In  Wachingto^ 
low  legislators.  Or 
high  grade  and  tine 
intellect  and  honesty, 
true  of  Congress  today 
with  his  colleague  th( 
Mlaaourl.  former  Speal 
a  man  who  breaks 
a  quality  which  glvea 
though  It  only  be  a  i 
tMBOUs   men   served 
time,  including  New 


rahs  m 


IntJ 


April  26.  1944 


AND     PhILO- 

Obaham  Facxs  92 
y  Rogers) 

Graham  will  celebrate 

birthday,  and  four  genera- 

sci  ttered  throughout  the 

tbli]^lng  of  tbe  Illustrious 

Besides  the  immediate 

of  3  sons,  3  daugh- 

and   14  great-grand- 

4)0  cousins  here  and  in 

Clin  also  claim  him. 

G  raham  is  a  most  stlm- 

nterest  and  knowledge 

mak  ta  him  a  gifted  conver- 

tm^phere  of  his  home  Is 

and  bis  books,  num- 

r^veal  that  he  has  never 


eienta 


of  his  life  for  al- 
mfcdestly  claims  that  be 
anythjlng  ouutandlng. 


nULAND 


wHxir  la 

America  from  Ireland, 
for    a    short    time, 
Fjerlod  of  7  years,  study- 
be  passed  the  bar.    He 
circles,  and  in  1886 
on  the  national  lui- 
a  position  which  he 
rs. 

in  1909.  when  the  late 

was  President,  be  re- 

untll  1915.     His  fel- 

says,  were  men  of 

•f  llity.  posaeaslng  both 

He  believes  this  holds 

and  agrees  thoroughly 

late  Champ  Clark  of 

:er  of  the  House,  that 

Congress  must  have 

blm  distinction — even 

tnse  of  humor.    Many 

him   during   this 

Citys  little  flower. 


vith 
Y)rk 


Mayor  LaOiurdia,  who  he  aays  Is  one  grand 
feUow. 

James  Graham  returned  once  to  the  coun- 
try where  he  was  bom.  For  2  short  months 
he  visited  England  and  Scotland  as  well.  As 
a  boy  he  was  enchanted  by  Roman  and  Greek 
history  and  had  always  desired  to  visit  Italy. 
But  at  that  time  it  was  Impossible  for  him 
to  visit  the  Continent,  and  now  be  fears  that 
he  will  never  t>e  able  to  do  so. 

CATHOUC  BONO!  BX7XFXISE8  HIM 

In  1935  he  was  Informed  through  Bishop 
James  Grifin,  and  a  personal  letter  from  the 
Pope  he  bad  been  appointed  a  knight  of  St. 
Gregory.  This  honor,  tiestowed  on  only  a  few 
laymen  In  this  country,  came  as  a  total  sur- 
prise to  him  and  he  has  never  t>een  able  to 
understand  why  he  had  been  singled  out 
from  amongst  so  many  others. 

Graham  is  erect,  agile,  and  still  active  in 
cWic  affairs.  He  attends  meetings  of  the 
Lincoln  library  beard,  the  Sangamon  County 
Building  and  Loan  Association  regularly. 
He  is  president  of  the  Civic  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Gardens  Association  and  manages  to 
visit  the  law  offices  of  Graham  ft  Graham  In 
the  Relsch  Building  at  least  once  a  day. 
Though  he  is  known  to  be  the  oldest  former 
Congressman  living  there  is  little  In  his  looks 
or  actions  to  prove  it.  Facing  another  birth- 
day Friday,  James  M.  Graham  says  that  oat 
of  the  things  which  have  kept  him  young  are 
his  many  good  friends  who  refuse  to  allow 
him  to  go  into  retirement. 


Post-War  ReadjastBcit  Problent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVn 

Wednesday.  ApHl  26.  1944 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
heartening  to  know  that  leaders  in  many 
communities  are  looking  into  the  fu- 
ture— thinking  and  planning  ahead  for 
the  post-war  readjustment  period. 

The  Glenwood  (Iowa)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
adopting  the  following  resolution,  which 
proves  that  it  is  alert  to  the  problenu 
facing  the  people  of  America  and  their 
great  desire  to  preserve  free  enterprise, 
imder  which  system  our  Nation  has  risen 
to  greatness. 

May  Divine  Providence  give  us  the 
necessary  strength,  wisdom,  and  toler- 
ance to  preserve  it,  and  may  we  on  the 
home  front  do  our  part  to  deserve  it,  so 
we  can  look  our  returning  veterans 
squarely  in  the  face  and  say,  "We  kept 
the  faith:  here  is  your  America — unal- 
tered and  unspoiled — the  America  for 
which  you  served  and  fought  so  gallantly 
and  victoriously." 

Resolved.  That  the  Glenwood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  give  its  unqualified  endorsement 
to  the  following  statement  of  prmciplea  and 
procedures. 

One  of  the  vital  requirements  of  a  free, 
democratic  society  is  that  the  farms,  the  fac- 
tories, and  the  business  establishmenu  of  a 
cotmtry  shall  be  owned  and  successfully  oper- 
ated by  the  people  themselves,  and  not  by  the 
Government.  Accordingly,  under  all  circum- 
suncea,  during  prosperity  or  depression,  cur 
Government  should  direct  iu  energies  toward 
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preaerrlnf  and  ttrangthaning  privata  enter- 
prise. 

The  serious  national  problems  of  the  last 
depreaalon  aroa*  so  suddenly  that  tmplanned, 
hasty  Government  a<;tlon  was  unavoidable. 
The  procedures  followed,  especially  in  unem- 
ployment relief,  were  Inevitably  Inefficient 
and  wasteful,  and  gave  little  consideration 
to  the  need  for  maintaining  cur  private  en- 
terprises, such  as  contracting  firms,  in  a 
sound  condition.  Direct  eraployment  of  labor 
by  Government  results  in  destroying  the 
normal  sources  of  private  employment  which 
are  a  vital  part  of  ova  democratic  structure. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  profit  by 
those  past  experiences  in  the  advance  plans 
being  made  by  private  eni.erprise.  as  well  as 
by  our  National,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, to  meet  the  readjustment  problems  of 
the  post-war  period.  Private  enterprise  must 
plan  to  tise  every  means  at  its  command  to 
provide  adequate  post-war  employment,  but 
our  National,  State,  and  local  govemmenta 
must  t>e  prepared  to  supplement  normal,  pri- 
vate employment  if  such  action  snould  be 
required  to  avoid  unemployment  hardships. 

Such  goverment  planning  should  include 
local  flnanring  of  pubU(i  works  proJects, 
insofar  as  that  may  t>e  feasible;  and  should,  in 
each  community,  give  preference  to  available 
projects  of  the  greatest  social  or  economic 
value,  which  are  not  comp«!tltlve  with  estab- 
lished private  enterprise;  and.  as  already  em- 
phasized, should  avoid  direct  government 
employment  of  labor  by  using  established 
private  contracting  firms. 

Such  a  procedure  will  be  t>eneficial  to  all, 
as  It  will  give  emplo3rment  to  the  idle,  will 
help  preserve  established  private  enterprises, 
and  will  produce  better  results  at  lower  cost. 
In  other  words,  under  such  a  plan,  cur  entire 
economic  and  democratic  structures  will  be 
preserved,  and  the  money  spent  will  produce 
tbe  greatest  resuKa  in  terms  of  wealth  created 
for  tbe  benefit  of  all. 


Address  of  Hon.  Gare  Boothe  Lace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26,  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  Repre- 
sentative Clare  Boothk  Luci.  of  Con- 
necticut, to  the  New  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America,  delivered  at  the  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City,  April  23, 
1944: 

In  London  on  November  2,  1917,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Issued  what  haa 
since  come  to  be  known  as  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration. This  pledged  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  tbe  establishment  of  a  national 
heme  for  the  Jewish  people.  For  this  reason 
above  all  Palestine  was  mandated  to  the 
British  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1. 

In  1922  th«  Congress  of  the  United  BUtea 
passed  a  Joint  resoluUou  favoring  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  thla  national  home. 

Two  years  later.  In  1924.  after  an  American- 
British  convention  on  the  subject  of  Pales- 
tine, President  Calvin  Coolidge  iasued  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  rights  of  our 
nationals  In  British  mandated  Palestine.  The 
ratification  of  that  proclamation  was  advised 
by  the  United  SUtea  Senate  and  then  iignad 


by  the  Preaident  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamt>erlln 
the  following  year.  Article  2  of  the  proclama- 
tion suted  that  "the  mandatory  ahall  t>e  r«- 
sporulble  for  placing  the  country  under  such 
political,  administrative,  and  economic  con- 
ditioiu  as  wlU  secure  the  estabUabment  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home."  Article  6  aquare- 
ly  placed  the  reqxmsiblllty  on  the  British 
mandatory  for  "seeing  that  no  Palestine  ter- 
ritory shall  toe  ceded  or  leaaed  to  or  in  any 
way  placed  under  the  control  of  any  foreign 
power."  Article  6  pledged  the  numdatory  to 
facilitate  immigration  and  settlemenu.  Ar- 
ticle 27  said:  "The  consent  of  the  CouncU  of 
the  League  of  Nations  is  required  for  any 
modification  of  the  terms  of  this  mandate." 
Whereupon  to  this  proclamation  was  added 
ill  treaty  form  article  7:  "Nothing  contained 
in  the  present  convention  shall  be  affected 
by  any  modification  which  may  be  made  in 
the  terms  of  tbe  mandate,  as  recited  at>ove, 
unless  such  modification  shall  have  t>een 
aaaented  to  by  the  United  States." 

It  is  important  for  Americans  to  realise, 
since  many  apparently  do  not,  that  under 
Republican  admlrastraiions  in  time  past  our 
Congress  has  gone  overwhelmingly  on  the 
record  in  favor  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
mandate  waa  primarily  created,  a  national 
homeland  for  the  Jews;  that  our  Govern- 
ment signed  a  treaty  with  tbe  British  that 
no  modification  of  the  terms  of  this  manda- 
tory could  ever  be  effected  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  League  or  the  United  States,  and 
that  this  consent  has  never  been  given. 

But  all  thia  was  20  years  ago.  Time 
marched  on.  The  Jews  came  to  Paleatine  in 
many  numbers.  Their  capital,  industry,  dlU- 
gence.  sweat  and  brains,  raued  the  living 
standards  of  themselves  and  the  Arabs  un- 
believably. Their  great  dream,  tha  dream 
of  Israel  waa  coming  true.  They  made  the 
very  desert  bloom.  And  then,  as  Hitler  came 
into  power,  Palestine  became  not  only  a  home, 
but  a  blessed  sanctuary  for  the  driven  and 
persecuted  German  Jews.  And  then  came 
Munich,  the  climax  of  tbe  terrible  and  bitter, 
and,  in  the  end  futile,  drama  of  Brlttab  ap- 
peaaement  of  the  Nazis.  Gradually  the  logic 
of  strong  Nazi  policy  coospired  with  the  logic 
of  weak  British  policy  to  t>etray  not  only  the 
Jews  of  Germany  but  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Thia  betrayal  was  embodied  in  the  British 
"white  paper"  promulgated  in  May  1939, 
which  stopped  at  the  end  of  S  years  any  fur- 
ther Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine.  In 
Great  Britain's  agonizing  search  for  allies 
an3rwhere,  and  everywhere.  Chamtierlain's 
government,  but  another  Chamberlain — Ne- 
ville— sought  to  appease  the  rising  national- 
istic spirit  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  The 
Balfour  Declaration  t>ecame  another  famous 
"scrap  of  paper."  And  Britain's  unilateral 
action,  Ulegal  because  it  was  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  League  of  Nationa,  or  rec- 
ognition by  tbe  United  States  of  America,  the 
1924  treaty  with  our  own  Government  tie- 
came  a  scrap  of  paper,  too.  Though  few 
Americans  realized  at  the  time  that  the  white 
paper  was  not  only  an  illegal  but  an  im- 
moral document,  one  great  Britlaher  realized 
It  fuUy. 

Let  m«  read  you  some  quotea  from  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  then  a  almple  MemlMr  of 
Parliament.  On  the  floor  of  Commons,  5 
yeara  ago  thla  May,  he  aald  thla  about  tbe 
white  paper: 

"I  cannot  understand  why  thla  course  haa 
been  taken.  I  search  around  for  the  answer. 
*  *  *  Is  otu"  condition  so  parloua  and 
our  state  so  poor  that  we  muat,  in  our 
weaknesa,  make  thia  sacrifloe  ot  our  de- 
clared purpose?  *  *  *  I  mtiat  aay  that 
I  have  not  taken  auch  a  low  view  of  tha 
atrengtb  of  the  Brltlah  Empire,  or  of  the  very 
many  powerful  ootmtrlaa  who  desire  to  walk 
In  association  with  us;  but  If  the  Govern- 
ment, with  tbelr  superior  knowledge  of  the 
deflcienclea     in     our     armament*    •    •    • 


really  feels  that  we  are  too  weak  to  carry  out 
otir  obUgatlons  and  wlafa  to  file  a  petition  in 
moral  and  physical  bankruptcy,  that  ta  an  ar- 
gument which,  however  tgDonilnlcuB.  ahould 
certainly  weigh  with  the  Bouae  In  these  dan- 
gerous tlmea.  But  li  it  trtie?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  la  true.  I  <«tuiot  lielieve  that  the 
taak  to  which  we  aet  our  hand  20  years  ago 
in  Palestine  is  t>eyocid  our  strength,  or  that 
faithful  perseveranci}  will  not.  In  the  end. 
bring  that  task  tbrougb  to  a  glorloua  aueeen. 
I  am  sure  of  this,  that  to  caat  the  Balfoor 
plan  aside  and  ahow  yourselves  infirm  of  will 
and  unable  to  pursue  a  lotxg,  dear,  and  con- 
sidered purpose.  Iiendlng  and  twisting  under 
the  crush  and  pressure  of  events — I  am  sure 
that  that  is  going  to  do  us  a  most  serious  and 
grave  injtiry  at  a  t:me  like  this.  •  •  • 
What  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America?  Shall  we  not  loae  more— and 
this  is  a  question  to  be  considered  maturely — 
in  tbe  growing  suppHrrt  and  sympathy  ot  the 
United  States  than  we  shall  gain  in  local 
administrative  convenience,  Lf  gain  at  all  in- 
deed we  do?  What  wiU  our  potential  enemies 
think?  What  will  those  wha  have  t>een  stir- 
ring up  these  Arab  agitators  thliUc?  Will  they 
not  be  encouraged  by  our  confeaakMi  of 
recoil?  WUl  they  cot  be  tempted  to  aay: 
'They'reon  the  run  again.  This  la  another 
Munich.'  " 

It  was  another  Munich,  of  course,  as  every- 
one now  knows.  But  before  American  public 
opinion  had  a  chance  to  protest  this  violation 
of  our  treaty  and  this  t>etrayal  of  the  Balfour 
plan,  war  came.  And  while  England  stood 
heroically  alone  against  the  Nazis,  Americans 
could  not.  dared  not,  deny  Great  Britain 
whatever  help  or  comfort  she  may  have 
thought  she  derived  from  the  Arab  world 
through  her  action  on  the  white  paper. 
Moreover,  then  we  were  Implicated  too  deeply 
ourselves  in  the  appieasfment  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

But  now  S  yean  have  passed.  As  one  of 
the  mighty  United  Nations,  we  stand  fight- 
ing side  by  side  a'lth  our  British  Allies. 
Today,  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Axis  is  In 
sight.  Today,  the  Middle  Eaat  is  no  longer 
In  vital  danger.  Today,  there  Is  no  phjnBlcal 
need,  as  there  never  were  moral  p-ounds.  for 
appeasing  the  Arabs,  if  indeed  they  demand 
appeasement,  which  many  wise  men  deny. 
And  yet  tbe  Infamous,  cynical,  illegal  white 
paper,  bom  of  long  forgotten  British  weak- 
ness and  terror,  vrent  into  effect  on  April  1 
of  this  year.  AprU  Fool's  Day.  What  an 
appropriate  date  that  must  have  seemed  to 
the  persecuted  European  Jews.  How  the 
Nazis  must  have  rocked  with  glee  at  this 
bloody  April  Pool's  Joke  which  democracy  and 
Christianity  itself  had  played  on  the  Jews. 

Today,  unless  our  Government  acts  to  ex- 
pimge  this  Illegal  act  from  the  record,  to 
redeem  the  honor  of  our  treaty,  we  Ameri- 
cans will  be  endorsing  the  very  spirit  of 
Munich   anew. 

I  say  unless  our  Government  acta.  Now. 
I  shall  be  quite  frank  with  you.  It  U  the 
only  way  I  know  how  to  help.  Mr.  Church - 
Ul  waa,  and  I  believe  stUl  Is.  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  of  the 
treaty  which  Calvin  Coolidge  signed  putting 
the  American  Government  behind  the  pur- 
poses of  that  declaration.  All  who  know 
Mr.  Churchill  are  certain  of  this.  But  the 
same  forces,  the  very  same  sinister  forces 
of  appeasement  in  the  British  Foreign  Of- 
fice which  promulgated  tbe  whlU  paper,  tie 
his  hands  now.  How  do  they  tie  them? 
They  simply  argtie  that  action  U  up  to  the 
United  sutes  of  America.  If  the  Amerlosn 
Government,  which  vntfer  ita  lOM  trsstf  has 
every  right  to  protest  the  white  paper,  4om 
not  protest  It,  they  say,  with  some  reason,  why 
ahould  they  take  the  entire  onus  of  an  setkm 
unpopular  with  the  Arab  world?  But  tf  o«r 
Amsrloan  Government  insists  on  Brttatn  up- 
boldlnf  her  treaty  with  us,  and  a 
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our  joint  pre-lCunich  »gnemeata  on  Pales- 
Vam,  la  honor  and  under  law.  they  will  h«T« 
to  give  way. 

Now.  thle  Serenty^elghth  Congrees  tried  to 
•tfrlae  our  administration  that  thla  was  pre- 
daeiy  what  it  wanted  our  Government  to  do. 
Owifreai  IntrodiKed  the  Wagner-Taft  reso- 
lotlon  la  the  Senate  and  the  Wright-Compton 
rwolutlcn  in   the  Hotise  early  thla  year  to 
demonstrate  to  Britain  and  before  the  world 
that  lu  will  was  that  the  white  paper  should 
he  etrlcken  from  hlatory's  record.    But  thoae 
rwolutlona  were  killed.    How?    By  the  ur- 
fent.  oJ-tbe-record  adTlee  of  Oeneral  Mar- 
*all   and   the  SUte  Department  at  secret 
haarlaga.    Anyone  who  knows  the  iaside  story 
of  what  happened  on  the  Hill — and  I  followed 
tt  quite  closely,  as  many  did — ^knows  that  In 
thla   question    our    Prealdent.    while    Com- 
■UKler  m  Chief,  took  the  advice  of  his  chief 
of  ataff;  our  Prealdent.  while  sole  designer 
and  arbiter  of  our  day<to-day  foreign  policy. 
took    the   r.dvlce   of   his    State   Department 
against  any  action  now.    In  short,  our  ad- 
ministration gave  the  Palestine  resolutions 
BO  support  In  the  House.     Had  It  done  so. 
those    resolutions    would    have    been    over- 
whelmingly  passed,    and    the   British   white 
paper  would  be  dead  now.    If  ever  there  was 
•  time  for  constrtjctlve  and  positive  state- 
craft In  the  active  solution  of  a  problem,  this 
waa  It.    To  be  sure,  although  there  was  no 
action,  our  administration  did  give  the  Jews 
of  the  world  some  very  Inspiring  and.  I  hope, 
comforting  words— the  promise  of  Jixstlce  for 
the  cause  of  Zionism — at  some  future  time. 
The  promise  to  bring  to  the  block  or  the 
glMMt  their  Axis  persecutors — at  some  future 
ttma.    Now  Zionists  can  live  on  promises. 
They  have  had  thotisands  of  years  of  doing 
■o.    But  will  promises,  however  happy,  keep 
trapped  and  persecuted  Jews  In  the  Balkans 
and   elsewhere   in   Europe   alive?    Will   the 
knowledge  that  the  Nazis  are  to  be  punished 
for  their  crimes  keep  life  in  the  Jews  who 
are  dying  in  countless  numbers  imder  their 
bmA  today?    You  know  they  will  not.    It  U 
•11  vary  well  to  look  into  the  future  through 
rose-colored  glaaaea.    But  not.  as  Sam  Graf- 
ton says,  when  that  rosy  hue  la  really  im- 
parted by  the  blood  of  other  men.    The  Jews 
of  Curope  were  promised  one  small  home. 
They  are  inherltliig  a  million  yawning,  name- 
Icaa  graTsa. 

Vcr  my  part.  I  know  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Zionism,  as  an  intellectual  one.  haa 
long  been  debatable.  Jews  themselves  con- 
tinue to  debate  it.  even  while  Jewish  blood 
staiiu  the  blue  Mediterranean  red.  But 
there  is  no  debate  and  can  be  no  debate 
about  saving  people's  lives  now  and  today. 
When  all  the  fine  rhetoric  is  over,  there  are 
only  four  things  that  can  be  done  about  the 
refugee  Jews  of  Europe. 

1.  Admit  them  into  Palestine  as  we  and  the 
British  had  agreed  to  do  before  the  white  pa- 
per made  mock  of  our  "long,  clear,  and  con- 
aldered  purpose.**  I  think  that  this  is  the 
proper,  the  sensible,  the  legal,  and  the  en- 
tirely posaible  thing  to  do. 

3.  Find  another  homeland  in  someone 
•lae's  territory  for  them.  Such  a  special 
•earch.  fraught  with  a  variety  of  economic, 
nationalistic,  and  emotional  considerations. 
•waits  the  end  of  the  war  and  international 
conferences  on  the  subject.  It  is  no  solution 
to  either  the  Palestine  question  or  the  refugee 
question  now. 

••  X**t  down  the  bars  of  Immigration  for 
tbma  bme  and  in  Great  BrlUln.  This  would 
require  a  reviskm  of  our  own  immigration 
laws,  which  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  la  a 
political  impoaslbUity  at  thla  Ume. 
4.  Let  the  Jews  die. 

When  alt  the  talk  U  done — or  perhaps  he- 
•auM  all  the  talk  Is  never  done — we  are  let- 
ting tbtm  die.  To  thu  ezUnt  we  are  aa  bad 
•s  RlUsr.  I  do  not  see  how  X  can  put  it  any 
plainly  than  that. 
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I  am  told  very 
Hill  that  the  onl] 
the  white  pajMr — ^ 
with  streaming  ey 
make  trouble"  if 
short,  that  now  an( 
will  be  unrest  In 
to  our  pledged 
the  Balfour 
been  in  that  part 
it.     I  have  seen 
friendly  Arab 
Jewish  homeland  i 
that  vigorous 
shortly  bring  the 
on  the  question 
It  is  true?    Is 
Americans  to  allov 
dishonored?     And 
Government  lnten( 
police  force  for.  a 
world  organization 
precisely  to  enforce 
ties  and  keep 
parts  of  the  worlc^ 
cannot  keep  peace 
vast  force  we 
"instrumentalities 
Intend  to  create  In 
where  in  God's 
name — shall  we 

I  think  not  onl 
with  Great  Britain 
I  think  of  the 
cow  agreements, 
•four  freedoms" — 
erty,  will  do.  I 
And  I  repeat  for 
Winston      Churchl  1 
words:  "Is  our 
state  so  poor  that 
make  this  sacrifice 
Are  we  too  weak  to 
Do  we  wish  to  file 
physical  bankrupted? 

Zionist  friends. 
above  all  friends 
Innocent  human 
iah  or  any  other 
Government  to  act 
criticized  for  sayin  : 
our   country    shoul  i 
strongest,  in  the  w< 
est  today  there  is 
never  be  the  greatest 
In  our  obligation 
our  Government  haj 
Christian  leadership 
the  question  of  the 

Can't  we  have 
pleaa  to  a  foreign 
Prime  Minister.  wh< 
own  Foreign  Office, 
act;  or  now 
in  which  case  he 
our  respectful  plea 
both  he  and  his 
respectfully— to  our 
retary  of  State. 
abroad  which  are  no 
Let  us  make  oux 
rhetorical  promises 
tion  to  reinstate  the 
ment  signed  with 
ago:    action  which 
liberty  to  a  people 
much,  too  unjustly 
Then  we  will  have 
The    restoration   of 
pledges  and  the 
Jewish  lives.     Then 
alders  the  greatest 
good  will,  "the  simp 
humanity."  will  not 
not  let  it  be.    As  ~ 
Americans  all.  let  us 
of  all  for  which  we 
But  especially  for 
souls. 
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by  my  friends  on  the 
conclusive  argtunent  for 
It  the  one  they  all  accept. 
— is  that  the  Arabs  "may 
do  not  assent  to  It.    In 
in  the  poat-war  era,  there 
Arab  world,  if  we  return 
and  signed   deeds  on 
As  one  who  has 
the  world,  I  don't  believe 
too  many  evidences  of 
with  the  growing 
Palestine.    And  I  believe 
statesmanship   could 
Arabs  into  amicable  accord 
Palestine.    But  suppose 
a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  own  treaties  to  be 
:  ask  you.  what  does  our 
to  have  an  international 
four-power  treaty  for,  a 
court,  or  league  for,  if  not 
the  sanctity  of  our  trea- 
and  peace  In  troubled 
If  the  United  Nations 
little  Palestine  with  the 
have  there,  and  the 
keeping  the  peace"  we 
the  poet-war  world,  then 
I  say  in  God's 
the  peace  In  this  world? 
of  our  Palestine  treaty 
now  dead  in  letter,  but 
Charter  and  the  Mos- 
yes.  if  you  wUl,  of  the 
though  one  freedom,  11b- 
for  the  Palestine  Jews, 
and  to  America, 
s      ringing      5-year-old 
BO  parlous  and  our 
must  In  our  weakness 
)f  otir  declared  purposes? 
»rry  out  our  obligations? 
a  petition  in  moral  and 
What,  so  soon? 
fiends  o'  a  free  Palestine, 
simply  wish  to  save 
whether  they  be  Jew- 
i^tlonallty,  persuade  our 
I  have  sometimes  been 
frankly  that  I  believe 
be    the    greatest,    the 
I.   That  it  is  the  strong- 
10  doubt.    But  we  shall 
If  we  default,  not  only 
>  stand  by  the  treaties 
signed  but  in  moral  and 
This  we  are  doing  on 
white  paper  now. 

we  Americans,  with 
^vemment.  to  a  British 
is  either  bound  by  his 
n  which  case  he  cannot 
against  you  himself, 
not  act?    Let  us  make 
the  two  men  to  whom 
Office  must  listen 
President  and  our  Sec- 
can  never  be  won 
first  won  at  home, 
plea  simple;    no  more 
but  honest  action — ac- 
reaty  which  our  Qovem- 
Brltlsh  just  20  years 
nn  give  sanctuary  and 
who  have  suffered   too 
and  too  long. 
a  womplished  two  things: 
our    country's    honored 
of  many  innocent 
what  Max  Leruer  con- 
aj-gument  for  all  men  of 
and  shining  truth  of 
be  denied.     We  must 
and  as  Christians,  aa 
see  to  this  for  the  sake 
( laim  to  fight  this  war. 
sake  of  oux  *>"  mortal 
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President  RooieTelt  and  die  JaAciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26. 1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  quar- 
reling between  members  of  President 
Roosevelt's  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  broken  into  the  open  several  times 
recently  in  form  of  sharp  statements  con- 
tained in  divided  opinions  of  the  Court 
In  which  justices  of  one  opinion  were 
highly  critical  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
others.  The  Court  has  even  charged  it- 
self with  being  inconsistent.  These  re- 
cent outbursts  are  causing  many  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  course  followed 
in  making  present  appointments.  Prac- 
tically all  the  "nine  old  men"  who  were 
the  target  of  New  Deal  theorists  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion are  now  gone. 

President  Roosevelt's  hand-picked  ma- 
jority on  the  Nation's  highest  tribunal 
now  totals  seven  of  the  nine  justices. 
Six  of  his  seven  have  been  members  of 
the  inner  sanctum.    Justice  Black  car- 
ried the  torch  for  the  President  in  the 
Senate;  Justice  Reed  was  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Solicitor  Oeneral  and  repre- 
sented the  administration  in  such  noted 
Supreme  Court  cases  as  N.  R.  A.  and 
others;    Justice  Frankfurter   has   been 
close  adviser  to  the  President;  Justice 
Douglas  had  a  colorful  career  as  a  mem- 
ber  and   later   chairman   of   S.   E.   C; 
Justice  Murphy,  New  Deal  Governor  of 
Michigan  and  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  appoint- 
ment as  Attorney  General;  Justice  Jack- 
son served  successively  as  general  coun- 
sel for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Solicitor  Oeneral,  and  Attorney  General. 
Justice  Rutledge  is  the  only  Roosevelt 
appointee  to  the  Court  who  did  not  grow 
up  in  the  New  Deal  family. 

No  other  one  President  in  this  Nation's 
history  ever  appointed  so  many  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    The  roster  of  the 
Court    against    which    the    President 
launched  his  attack  was  composed  of 
the  then  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Jus- 
tice Van  Devanter,  appointees  of  Presi- 
dent   Taft;    Justices    McReynolds    and 
Brandeis,  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
son; Justices  Sutherland  and  Butler,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harding;  present 
Chief  Justice  Stone  was  appointed  by 
President  Coolldge;  and  Justices  Roberts 
and    Cardozo    appointed    by    President 
Hoover.    Of  this  nine  only  Chief  Justice 
Stone  and  Justice  Roberts  remain. 

In  the  United  States  circuit  and  dis- 
trict courts  218  of  the  238  presently 
sitting  judges  have  been  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  No  other  President 
ever  came  near  making  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  Judicial  appointments.  Political 
appointments  run  down  through  the  lot. 
even  to  the  extent  that  the  Governor  of 
one  State  called  the  appointee  a  pawn  in 


the  hands  of  a  political  boss.  Outstand- 
ing in  political  appointments  to  Federal 
courts  have  been  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  repudiated  by  their  con- 
stituents, only  to  land  a  Judgeship. 
Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Kentucky 
Law  Journal,  Prof.  Charles  Smith,  Jr., 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  stated: 

Althotigh  political  appointees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  sometimes  have  been  very  good 
ones,  no  evidence  is  available  to  indicate  that 
appointments  to  leaser  courts  made  to  please 
Senators  who  want  to  pay  off  political  debts 
or  to  please  party  bosses  who  need  patronage, 
have  ever  turned  out  so  well.  President 
BooMvelt's  record  In  these  matters  betrays 
an  attitude  toward  the  judiciary  which  could 
hardly  be  called  one  of  reverence,  and  it  is  not 
calculated  to  inspire  reverence  in  the  minds 
of  others. 

T^e  Supreme  Court  was  the  object  of 
a  smear  campaign  In  1937.  Today  the 
Congress  is  target  of  a  similar  effort. 
The  Federal  Judiciary  must  handle  the 
problem  of  interpreting  the  Constitution 
and  enforcing  the  laws  as  between  the 
citizen  and  his  government.  It  Is  an 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  when  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  courts 
and  in  their  Congress  is  destroyed.  Fed- 
eral Judges  are  appointed  for  life  and 
Judgeships  should  not  be  made  a  haven 
for  disabled  politicians.  The  voters  can 
take  care  of  their  individual  Members  of 
the  House  every  2  years. 

Executive  orders  constitute  another 
phase  of  the  broad  control  of  Government 
exercised  by  the  President  in  an  un- 
precedented manner.  President  Roose- 
velt has  issued  45  percent  of  all  Executive 
orders  since  and  including  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Lincoln.  He  has 
issued  twice  as  many  as  any  other  Presi- 
dent In  the  history  of  our  Republic,  and 
twice  as  many  as  the  combined  number 
of  Executive  orders  issued  during  both 
the  Civil  War  wid  World  War  No.  1.  In 
some  years  his  Executive  orders,  which 
often  have  the  effect  of  law,  have  even 
exceeded  the  number  of  laws  passed  by 
Congress  in  the  same  period.  Since  he 
took  ofQce  in  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
has  issued  3,707  Executive  orders  as  com- 
pared to  4,553  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
during  the  same  period.  These  Execu- 
tive orders  are  in  addition  to  the  multi- 
tude of  administrative  orders  issued  by 
his  bureau  chiefs  in  the  jig-saw  puzzle  of 
New  Deal  agencies. 


Maverick,  Man  of  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVX8 

Wednesday.  AprU  26. 1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sunday  Star  of 
March  12,  1944: 


Maveuck,  S.  W.  p.  0.  BkAo,  Mam  or 
(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 

When  burly,  bass-voiced  Usury  Maverick, 
of  Texas,  was  selected  early  this  year  to  head 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  a  mur- 
mur of  approbation  could  be  heard  all  the 
way  from  Capitol  HUl  to  the  big  White  House 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.*  From  past  ex- 
perience the  munnurers  knew  what  to  expect 
as  Maury  charged  in  with  his  usual  rollicking 
gusto — and  they  expected  the  best. 

For  one  thing,  they  knew  that  Maury  was 
better  equipped  than  the  two  preceding 
board  chairmen.  Lou  E.  Holland,  of  gsnsas 
City,  and  Robert  W.  Johnson,  of  the  eastern 
surgical  supplies  family,  both  of  whom 
dropped  the  steering  wheel  after  abort  trial 
runs. 

For  Maverick  knows  all  the  front  portals 
and  back  alleys  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Hav- 
ing spent  half  his  life  in  public  service,  he 
has  learned  how  to  circumvent  red  tape,  how 
to  sidestep  slow  or  contrary  otBcials.  He  is 
well  versed  in  the  gentle  art  of  cocktail  small 
talk,  the  tidbit  social  chatter  that  smooths 
the  way  for  receptive  ears  in  Congress  and 
Oovemment  agencies  the  next  day. 

PHOMX    UKGS    XNCOSANTLT 

The  redoubtable  Maury,  who  Is  48  years  old 
and  tips  the  scales  at  220  pounds,  arrives  at 
bis  office  each  day  at  7:30  In  the  morning  and 
usually  stays  until  6:90,  working  at  his  large, 
neat  desk  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  has  a  dic- 
taphone at  his  home  and  often  knocks  off 
letters  and  memoranda  in  the  comparative 
leisure  of  his  living  room  until  midnight. 

His  office  telephone  rings  Incessantly,  and 
In  the  hurly-burly  of  activity  he  sometimes 
Is  so  pressed  for  time  that  he  shouts  dictation 
to  bis  secretary  in  an  adjoining  office  to  save 
the  few  seconds  It  would  take  her  to  walk  to 
his  desk. 

But  If  his  office  scene  Is  unorthodox.  Maury 
has  method  In  his  madness.  His  associates, 
secretaries,  and  assorted  functionaries — and 
even  his  colleagues  on  the  War  Production 
Board,  of  which  he  is  also  Vice  Chairman — are 
impressed  by  his  Industry  and  effectiveneas 
no  less  than  they  are  amiised  by  his  antics 
and  unorthodoxles.  For  Maury,  the  noncon- 
former,  has  "savvy."  He  goes  at  things  in  a 
big  way.  And  ahead  of  him  lies  one  of  the 
biggest  Jobs  he's  ever  tackled. 

Of  equal  importance  with  his  know-how 
and  boundless  energy  is  the  fact  that  Maver- 
ick came  to  his  new  post  with  a  deep  and 
sincere  Interest  In  the  small  businessman. 
He  had,  as  the  saying  goes,  been  one  him- 
self— a  lumberman.  He  had  always  fought 
for  the  underdog,  and  this  Job  was  cut  to  his 
lathe. 

"UTTLX    PEOPUC'S    COaPOXATION" 

He  is  fond  of  bringing  this  fact  home.  Not 
long  after  he  assumed  his  new  duties  early 
this  year,  he  described  his  agency  as  the 
"little  people's  corporation,"  and  Joyously 
defined  "little  business"  as  "any  busineas 
which  cannot  hire  a  lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton." 

It  Is  too  early,  of  course,  to  assess  Maver- 
ick's concrete  accomplishments  with  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  but  in  view 
of  his  record  of  Independence  and  aasertlve- 
ness,  his  symfwthy  with  the  "little  guy"  and 
hlB  progressive  but  realistic  political  philoso- 
phy, the  outlook  Is  promising. 

He  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  corpora- 
tion Is  the  only  war  agency  set  up  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  others  being  Executive  crea- 
tions, and  he  adds  happUy  that  tha  SmalUr 
War  Plants  Act  was  enacted  as  a  noeipaitlMu 
measure,  having  been  passed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote  on 
June  11,  1043.  As  head  of  an  independent 
agency,  Maury  has  plenty  of  elbow  room  for 
freedom  of  act.  and  in  this  raipact  ha  fully 
exercises  his  prerogatives. 

Purpose  of  the  8.  W.  P.  C,  he  has  pointed 
out,  la  to  enable  the  largest  ntimber  o(  small 


business  ooneama  to  make  military  and  < 
tial  civlUan  goods  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. This  is  acoompllahed  by  going  to  bat 
for  them  with  the  various  procurement  of- 
fices, by  acttial  financial  asaistanca  and  by 
general  advisory  service. 

His  basic  views  dovetail  so  nicely  with  his 
duties  that  In  talking  he  Is  apt  to  lump  tha 
two  together.  "We  are  for  free  enterprise 
and  the  American  system,"  he  rtaelaiart.  "and 
we  are  against  carttia.  dlvidUlc  ■miceta. 
against  trusts  and  the  cutting  down  of  pro- 
duction in  order  to  keep  U])  prices.  Re- 
stricting prodiKtlon  through  monopolies 
would  restrict  small  enterprise — m  kill  It." 

tie  favors  deoentraltaatlon  of  Induatry 
throughout  the  country:  "You  have  mora 
stable  economic  conditions  If  you  have  a  di- 
versification of  Industry,  not  only  In  big  eltJei 
like  Washington.  St.  Louis.  New  Tork.  and 
Philadelphia,  but  In  towns  of  60.000  to 
260.000.  Take  me  away  from  big  industrial 
dtlee."  Here  he  waa  referring  to  post-war 
economics.  "When  our  boys  oome  back."  ha 
aaid.  "we  ahoiUd  try  aa  much  as  possible  not 
to  have  a  reconcentratlon  in  the  big  city 
with  the  consequent  development  of  housing, 
congestion,  crime,  and  similar  problems. 

"The  big  cities  of  America  shotild  try  to 
raise  the  standard  at  living  and  become  better 
cities  Instead  of  bigger  cities." 

Our  national  Indtvtrlal  economy,  he  be- 
lieves, rests  not  on  a  few  large  centeta  of  mass 
production,  but  on  countleaa  amall  towns. 
each  with  one  or  more  small  factories.  On 
demobilization  the  returning  servicemen 
mtist  have  the  opportunity  to  start  out  on 
their  own,  to  establish  small  buaineaaes  and 
accomplish  the  alms  and  ambitions  they  have 
dreamed  of — the  cauae  for  which  they  are 
now  fighting. 

In  present  war  production,  he  says,  "we've 
overestimated  the  importance  of  gigantic 
concerns  and  overlooked  the  techniques  of 
small  businesses."  If  the  country  fails  to 
look  ahead,  if  it  permits  cartels  and  monopo- 
lies to  return  after  the  war.  It  will  be  inviting 
a  dangerous  situation.  Therefore  we  must 
blueprint  post-wsr  plans  now. 

"The  effects  of  this  war  will  be  felt  for  at 
least  a  generation."  he  feels.  "That's  why 
it's  downright  silly  to  think  that  when  the 
war  is  over  every  one  will  go  back  to  dancing 
around  the  maypole  and  drinking  Falstaff  or 
Griesedieck  beer  In  St.  LouU  without  a 
thought  about  the  futvire." 

HASn  CAtTSB)  MUTAKM 

Maverick  Is  often  asked  about  Oovemment 
bureeucracy.  and  he  has  a  ready  answer: 
"Some  of  the  worst  bureaucrats  are  those 
who've  devoted  their  Uvea  to  danoiinflng 
bureaucracy.  Much  of  our  so-called  bureauc- 
racy stems  from  the  vastness  of  the  Job  tha 
Government  is  doing.  The  Axis  nations  were 
oiganlzed  for  military  action  and  we  were  not. 
We  were  compelled  suddenly  to  create  a  huge 
wartime  organlxatlon.  and  naturally  we 
made  mistakes. 

"I  think  the  combination  of  divergent 
forces  that  came  up  here  to  try  to  work  to- 
gether has  resulted  In  the  most  remarkable 
Job  of  organization  and  action  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  And  in  doing  It  we've  reUined 
the  form  and  substance  of  a  democracy." 
'  While  adhering  firmly  to  the  principle  of 
free  enterprise.  Maverick  noakes  It  plain  that 
he  still  favors  public  worka.  -After  the  war 
we  will  have  a  backlog  of  eaeentlal  public  im- 
provemenU  costing  from  thirty  to  fifty  billion 
dollars— public  health,  reforeeUtlon.  irriga- 
tion, conservation,  the  building  of  highways, 
alum  clearance  and  all  the  reet.  We  need 
these  things,  not  only  to  furnUh  en4>loy- 
ment  for  the  needy,  but  for  the  welfara  of 
the  Nation. 

"It's  not  aociallsm,  not  aoaMMiBlan,  nol 
radicalism.  It's  Just  a  part  of  Hm  fmpnr*- 
ment  program  of  any  nation  on  tha  earth.  I 
■ay  its  essential  to  civilized  aodety  to  have 
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And  wLile  we're  on  It,  In  8t. 
!■  need  for  mucb  city  replannlng. 
Kbouitns,  azid  •  reallocation  ol  sunlight  and 
open  spaces — like  many  other  cities  of  pro- 
portionate size." 

It  is  interesting,  in  any  appraisal  of  the 
new  rampaging  8.  W.  P.  C.  chairman,  to  note 
tb*  gsnesls  of  the  dictionary's  definition  of 
a   "maTerlck"    as    an    •'unbranded    animal." 
When  l^aury's   grandfather,   old   Sam   Mav- 
ertcJc.  was  paid  4fi0  head  of  cattle  In  settle- 
ment of  a  debt  about  the  time  he  was  sign- 
ing the  Texas  Declaration  of  Independence, 
his    Negro    slaves    neglected    to    brand    the 
€•!»••  to  such  a  consistent  extent  that  when- 
•"W   neighboring    ranchmen    spied    an    un- 
marked calf  they  at  once  drawled:  "Guess 
that's  MaTerlck's." 

80  Jt  was  that  maverick  came  to  mean  an 
Vnknnded  animal,  a  nonconformer,  and  In 
the  paat  two  decades  the  capital  and  gener- 
coi  portions  of  Texas  have  Icamad  to  concur 
tn  the  definition  In  lU  UtenU  application  to 
•Id  Bua'»  grandson. 


ctsive,  phase  of  war. 


point  on  the  front  1 
famous   monastery 


Fif hdof  Wiu  Wars,  tad  Private!  Art 
Inportant 

BXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  lOTrrN  baxot* 

Of  TRl  ROUS!  OP  RIPRBINTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  April  2$.  1944 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day night  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  as  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Fred  Christopherson.  editor  of  the 
Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)    Daily    Argus- 
Leader.    All  who  were  there  will  agree 
that  it  was  outstanding  in  these  days  of 
outstanding  events.    Mr.  Roy  Roberts, 
president  of  the  society,  stated  that  edi- 
tors present  represented  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  24  - 
JWO.OOO    copies.    The    speakers    of    the 
evening  were  headed  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary  of  War.  and 
the  Honorable  James  V.  Forrestal,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.    The  Chiefs  of 
Staff  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were  pres- 
ent, many  members  of  their  staffs,  and 
many  Members  of  the  Congress.     Re- 
views were  given  of  the  progress  of  the 
war  on  various  fronts,  and  of  the  out- 
standing miracles  in  production  and  in- 
vention that  have  marked  our  efforts. 

It  Is  significant.  I  think,  however,  tliat 
the  greatest  applause  of  the  evening  went 
to  some  remarks  that  paid  tribute  to  that 
almost  forgotten  soldier— the  foot  sol- 
dier, the  infantryman.  The  remarks 
were  given  by  Brig.  Oen.  William  L.  Wil- 
bur, assistant  division  commander  of  the 
Thlrty-slxth  Infantry,  and  under  per- 
miMlon  granted  by  the  House,  I  Insert 
thtm  at  this  point: 

nn  MUM  WNo  MoncT  ova  nnsoM 
MMrtM  bf  »rif.  Oen.  Wiiiiam  M  Witbur. 
U.  •,  Amy,  Asaistant  OtviatMOnnmnndrr. 
Thirtir>«istli  tnraiU7  DivMm,  ivfure  the 
•nntial  mMting,  Ani>>rifan  S'teiny  of 
AjJJninNJr*^    WMhimion,    O.    0.. 


wooden  stock  was  in 
worthless.     To  my 
his  bead  from  the 
that  was  his  rifle. 
reached  over  and 


ments  have  never  1  leen  equaled  In  history. 
But,  let  us  make  i  lO  misUke,  essential  as 
It  is.  production  ca  anot  win  a  war.  It  is 
true  that  lack  of  pr  >duction  can  lose  a  war. 
tut.  production  cafinot  win  one.  I  wish 
that  it  could. 
The  products  of  ic  auatry  are  used  by  fight- 
period   when   they   are 


fng    soldiers.       The    ^ 

used  on  the  tfattleield  is  the   critical,  de- 


Sometimes  our  soldiers 


smash    that    equlpnjent.      More    times    the 

enemy  does. 
I  remember  worki  ig  my  way  to  a  vantage 
ne — within  sight  of  the 
ibove   Cassino.      I    saw 


what  appeared  to  b«  in  empty  fox  hole;  for 
as  I  got  close  to  it  :  noticed  a  Garand  rifle, 
thoroughly  chewed  1  y  shell  fragments.    The 
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slivers — the  mechanism 
I  urprlse  a  soldier  stuck 
hole.  I  asked  him  If 
Yes.  it  is,"  he  said,  and 
placed  his  hand  on  the 
wreckage.  "It  is  prjtty  well  smashed."  he 
tald,  "I  should  have  taken  better  care  of  it. 
It  was  that  sheU  th«  t  Just  lit  here  a  minute 
•go.  I  was  Just  able  to  duck,  myself."  Then 
he  brightened  up  a  li  t.  "But,"  he  said.  "I've 
•tUl  got  six  hand  gi  »nadea. ' 

■qulpment  of  all  k  nds  is  used  up.  smashed 
*y<l  •«»»  out,  from  C  arand  rifles  to  the  most 
eomidleated  m«chln»s  of  war.  Industry 
must  conunue  to  f(ed  In  Its  products.  In 
grwt  quantity,  and  af  the  highest  quality. 
I  wish  that  every  /  merlcan  would  see  Just 
what  our  mm  have  |one  through,  and  are 
going  throujh.  in  t  aly.  Por  the  fighting 
soldier  at  Anslo  and  Cassino  It  means  day 
after  day  of  struggle  struggle  against  rain, 
•leet.  and  ice;  struggh  against  fatigue:  heavy, 
sodden,  overempower  ng  fatigue;  yet  his  Job 
requires  him  to  go  up  another  thousand  feet; 
struggle  against  the  stupefying  blow  that 
strikes  when  one  of  h  s  comrades  Is  killed. 

I  wish  every  Amelcan  could  have  been 
With  me  when  I  ha  re  asked  one  of  these 
men.  "How  are  you  ge  ttlng  along?"  Covered 
With  mud.  bleary-eyei  I  from  lack  of  rest,  the 
Infantry  soldiers  hai  e  looked  up.  squared 
their  Jaws  and,  wlthc  ut  exception,  have  re- 
plied: "Pine,  sir."  Tl  ey  were  not  fine.  They 
knew  that  I  knew  tl  ey  were  anything  but 
fine.     But   they  wotjl  1  not  admit  anything 

CISC 

All  Americans  can  b  1  deeply  proud  of  them. 

You  will  be  interesi  ed  to  know  of  the  Joy 
and  appreciation  of  t  ke  Italian  people  when 
liberated  from  the  Oi  rman  yoke. 

Typical  of  every  1  own  is  the  situation 
which  we  found  when  we  went  into  the  ruins 
of  the  village  of  San  Pietro.  Out  of  their 
caves  and  ceUars  came  the  pitiful  villagers, 
dirty,  fearful,  dressed  in  worn  and  tattered 
clothing — a  sorry  siglit. 

An  old  man  rushed  up  to  me,  threw  his 
arms  around  me,  and  t)efore  I  could  get  my 
gtiard  up,  kissed  me.  1  )thers  crowded  around 
expressing  their  joy  ai  >d  appreciation  to  the 
Americanos. 

I  gave  a  gaunt  oW  nan  a  6-cent  package 
of  Life  Ssvers.  "Moltc  grazla.  molto  grazia." 
he  said,  and  then  dovi  t  back  Into  his  shelter 
and  shortly  came  up  w  ith  a  bag  of  dried  figs. 
With  real  graciousness  he  tried  to  get  me  to 
accept  some  of  them,  although  I  am  gun 
that  he  badly  needed  4  very  one  of  them. 

These  pitiful  vlllag  r«  told  us  that  the 
Ocrmans  bad  systemat  cally  looted  the  town 
before  leaving,  ttaat  tn  )jr  had  Uken  not  only 
theanla  and  otlMr foefl  tout  bad  ooiiected  all 


's  as  well  as  men's,  for 
■elng  slaves  of  Oer* 


ewiiMBd  wosiei 

<iipalth  to  OeroMMiy 
many  is  hard. 

Just  as  we  were  abo*  I  to  leave  the  villsie 
we  eMOMittered  an  lu  lan  whu  spoUe  some 
MttffHtti.    t  MhMl  him   low  It  haptMned  thai 


h«*  •|>f«lie  ItiiilisH,    "Me 
14  year     UH,  |lt)al»ih       rHiSMMfllMM 
Ai-HisitiberiiiM  lh»  mI  ly  AHiMlfiri  if  our 
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Ht»  live  in  ttocion  tot 

I  HIS  OMte  •base  tkmmu 


understanding  of  Just  what  we  are  fighting 
for  in  this  war. 

Contact  with  home  is  most  important. 
The  soldiers  crave  letters — they  thirst  for  In- 
formation of  the  little  things  that  are  going 
on  at  home.  Anything  that  typifies  your 
world  means  a  lot  to  them.  Red  Cross  girls 
handing  out  doughnuts  are  a  breath  of  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  interesting  to  watch  the  reaction 
of  the  soldiers  as  they  receive  their  dough- 
nuts—each one  handed  out  with  a  smile. 
Some,  of  course,  make  wisecracks.  Others 
stand  with  open  mouths — happy  Just  to  get 
a  look  at  a  fine  American  girl. 

Blood  plasma  and  Its  mlractilous  action  la 
another  strong  tie  to  the  people  at  home. 

The  combat  soldier  has  great  dlfllculty  In 
understanding  statements  indicating  that  the 
war  will  be  over  very  soon.  He  cannot  under- 
stand any  let-down  of  effort.  Every  day  he 
sees  his  comrades  wounded  and  killed.  He 
sees  no  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
In  front  of  him.  I  have  talked  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  German  prisoners  recently. 
They  were  mostly  German  Infantry  soldiers. 
They  are  solid  in  their  belief  that  Germany 
will  win  the  war.  It  Is  striking,  and  very  dis- 
concerting, too,  to  hear  them  say.  with  calm 
conviction.  "Germany  will  win  because  we  aU 
will  never  qultr"  Their  faith  in  the  final  out- 
come appears  to  be  absolutely  unshaken. 

The  attitude  of  thoee  German  prisoners  ex- 
plains, in  part,  why  bombs  and  artillery  fire 
cannot  do  the  decisive  part  of  the  Job  of  win- 
ning this  war. 

We  had  hoped  that  airplanes,  tanks,  artil- 
lery, and  mnchines  could  carry  the  major 
part  of  the  load  of  battle.  We  had  hoped  that 
in  this  war  Infantry  could  be  charged  with  a 
minor  role.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so. 
The  Infantry  soldier  still  carries  almost  the 
entire  load.  On  thoee  fronts  such  as  in  Italy, 
where  all  elemenU  of  our  fighting  forces  are 
In  dally  action  against  the  enemy,  this  Is 
most  apparent.  There  for  each  Individual 
private  soldier  of  the  artlUery,  Air  Corps, 
engineers,  or  other  arms  that  Is  killed  there 
are  30,  50,  even  100  privates  of  Infantry  who 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

Tanks,  airplanes,  rocket  guns,  and  mines 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemy  have  all  combined 
to  make  the  task  of  the  Infantryman  a 
heavier  one  than  In  any  war  of  the  past  Our 
Infantry  realizes  this.  We,  too,  must  realize 
that  this  war  can  be  won  when,  and  only 
when,  the  German  Infantry  is  defeated  The 
struggle  of  Infantry  against  infantry,  the 
physical  domination  of  every  German  by  a 
superior,  free  soldier,  must  be  accomplished 
In  this  struggle  the  human  element  Is  the 
vital  one. 

This  is  a  war  of  survival. 

In  such  a  war  every  citizen  should  feel  that 
he  exists  to  help  those  men  who  are  fighting 
the  battle.  Every  worker,  every  factory,  the 
War  Department  from  top  to  bottom,  every 
military  agency  between  here  and  the  battle 
front,  exists  to  help  the  combat  soldier  do 
his  totigh  Job. 

Wars  are  won  by  fighting  men.  Individuals 

Who  have  the  courage  to  overcome  danger 

the  stamina  to  withstand  hardships  of  the 

toughest  kind,  the  Individual   will  to  keen 

going  forward  rtgardless  of  murderous  hostile 

nre,  regardless  of  overpowering  sodden  fs- 

tigue.  regardlees  of  the  fact  that  their  com- 

rades  have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

ThoM  are  the  men  who  protect  our  free- 
doms. 

When  Oenerat  Wilbur  conrluded  hii 
ffintrks,  Mr.  flpcaki^r,  thit  RMembty  of 
2n!J'£!l''    ^J'***"'    ""fPosPiJiy    htrd- 

mo  prolen«i*d  anniniiMP  i^hn  then  itnml 
•hit  eheereU  fur  mihiiii>s.  I  iiti  not  (hlnH 
w§¥  w»r«  «h9«iiini  the  tpvHkPt,  wiU  94 
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he  had  delivered  his  remarks.  They  were 
cheering  the  boys  he  had  been  talking 
about.  And  they  hoped.  I  believe,  that 
the  fervor  of  their  applause  might  some- 
how reach  the  boys  and  might  somehow 
reach  the  soul  of  America. 

In  that  thought  I  have  placed  the 
speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  a 
worthy  part  of  the  story  of  the  common 
doughboy,  the  foot  soldier,  the  infantry- 
man, the  private  with  the  gun  and  the 
hand  grenade — in  this  war.  And  in  the 
same  vein.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion also  given  by  the  House.  I  offer  for 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  a  small 
dally  paper  In  South  Dakota^the  Daily 
Belle  Pourche  Post — entitled: 

ParVATBS   AU   IMKttTANT 

Miracles  of  plastic  surgery  performed  on 
our  woiuded  servicemen  are  familiar  to  all  of 
us.  But  they  have  been,  until  recently,  a 
wonder  done  for  a  soldier  somewhere— eome- 
body's  son,  of  course    but  not  one  of  our  own. 

Last  week,  a  young  soldier,  on  sick  leave 
from  one  of  these  yurgloal  miracles,  spent  a 
day  in  Belle  Pourche  with  friends  on  his  way 
lO  tbe  Northwest  country  to  visit  relaUvos. 

One  side  of  his  Jaw  and  face  had  t>een  shot 
away.  Plastic  surgeons  had  taken  a  piece 
from  one  of  his  thighs  and  grafted  It  Uito  the 
wound.  Bo  skillful  was  the  operation  that 
the  only  dlflerenee  between  the  two  sides  of 
his  face  was  that  one  would  grow  a  beard,  the 
other  wouldn't 

The  scar  line  still  showed  plainly  but  that 
would  fade — practically  disappear— the  sur- 
geon had  told  him.  Cheery  as  his  spirits 
were,  however,  the  youth  showed  that  he  was 
a  wounded  veteran,  home  on  sick  leave. 

Before  such  sacrifice,  I  felt  unworthy — as 
we  all  do — and  mumbled  something  about 
bow  much  he  had  suffered  for  us. 

"Everybody  says  that."  answered  the  sol- 
dier. "Everybody  has  been  so  kind — on  the 
train,  in  the  station,  on  the  bus — as  If  they 
couldnt  do  enough  for  me. 

"It's  the  attlttJde  I've  felt  from  the 
moment  I  entered  combat  duty — ^probably 
before — but  I  didn't  realize  It.  It's  as  If 
every  American  serviceman  were  Important — 
something  precious  being  risked  to  save  the 
Nation  from  the  enemy.  The  precautions 
taken  for  our  health,  ciur  safety  and  our 
contentment — even  In  those  hellholes  where 
we  have  to  fight. 

"When  I  was  wounded,  I  couldn't  have  re- 
ceived more  consideration  had  I  been  a 
general.  Prom  the  first,  I  was  assured  that 
I'd  have  a  new  face — made,  as  my  lieutenant 
told  me.  by  the  best  damn  surgeon  In  tbe 
world.  Not  once  did  anybody  let  me  feel  that 
all  this  was  too  much  bother  for  a  buck 
private. 

"The  doctors  in.  the  hospital— big  boys 
who  can  ask  their  price  In  private  practice, 
and  get  it — did  their  damdest  on  me.  one 
of  the  millions  of  Joes  in  the  Army.  I've 
had  the  best  of  nursing,  Red  Cross  care— 
every  mile  of  the  way  from  that  fighting  front 
to  the  Denver  hoepltal— U.  8.  O.  services  to 
help  me  forget  my  pain,  my  mall  rushed  to 
me— ««  if  the  whole  Nation  knew  I  was 
wounded  and  wanted  to  make  me  Just  as 
oomforuble  as  poselblt. 

I've  oOfered  my  life.  I  know,  rve  bad  a 
101  m  poln.  And  ni  probably  hive  some 
HMN.  fui  a  country  like  thie-where  a  prl- 
vate  U  Imyertan^-tn  worth  •ufferlng  for. 
AMI  ^let  M  tomt  M  they'll  let  m«,  I'm  goinf 
M  ♦•  help  flttUh  ths  J«b; 
~ftNlM  away  as  f««t  as  I  eottM,  I  iiiew 
IBil  tot  weulJ  cull  m*  ■  darnei  pMilfwalsl 
in  tRfclini  MitN  him.   t  we«lei  le  |e« 

Ml  i  BNi  It  pre;  Mrei  *'CM.  Mp  ui 
MM!  It  nay  hevM  (el  Umh  tty  tt««'" 


A  Fvtker  Reply  to  tke  Scventeertli  Dis- 
trict AflMricaiiism  G>maussi«B  tf  Los 
Anfeles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  HSH 

or  nw  tauL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  2S,  1944 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  21 
I  inserted  In  the  Record  a  statement  in 
reply  to  some  Legionnaires  in  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  T7ho  had  accused  me  of  mis- 
using my  franking  privilege. 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous- 
conaeiit   request   granted   me,   I   here- 
with submit  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  some 
lady  who  had  Inquired  at  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion 
concerning  the  action  of  the  Seventeenth 
District  Americanism  Commission  of  Los 
Angeles.    The  following  letter  la  self- 
explanatory  and  requires  no  comment: 
Tks  Ambican  LraoM, 
Mdlenapolif.  /nd..  AprU  tl,  1944, 
Miss  Oral.  laaaMT, 

New  York.  N.  7. 
DKAS  Idas  BMAMT:  I  have  for  acknowledg- 
ment your  letter  of  April  17  about  Congress- 
man HAitn.TON  Fish. 

You  probably  are  now  referring  to  the  radio 
broadcast  of  Walter  Wlnchell  on  last  Sun- 
day night  In  which  mention  was  made  of 
the  Seventeenth  District  Americanism  Com- 
mlaslon  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

That  particular  Americanism  commission 

represents  a  very,  very  small  segment  of  the 

American  Legion  and  Its  actions  has  not  had 

either  county.  State,  or  National  approval. 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  L.  Chaqxaitz. 
Director.  National 
Americanism  Commission. 


Reduction  in  War  Profito  by 
Renegotiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  26, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Maritime  Commission  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  agreonent  reached  with  the 
Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corporation  by 
which  the  profit  on  Liberty  ships  was 
reduced  to  approximately  $25,000  per 
ihlp. 

As  part  of  my  rtmarkf.  I  include  « 
lUtemenl  lasutd  by  the  OommHeion.  U 
follows: 

An  aKreemstti  wiMt  ihn  Orffnn  thipbuild- 
Ini  Oorpoiaiir'ii  Has  been  Ml  Up  as  a  basie 
fnraula7ir  r«i>s«>itiaiiui  the  HUi  SfMW' 
tMUfMle  awartei  le  the  ire9  •HiheHf 
Am  witf  reieleMi  iheir  Ani  ethiraew 
Mm  VmH  MAIN  MftrllliM  OtMMU* 


akta  aMMJMMlA  liilf « 


The  ease  of  tbe  Oregon  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration covered  the  first  6  contracts  awarded 
to  that  corporation  aggregating  181  Liberty 
oargo  ablpe  oiimpieletl  prior  to  May  4.  1943. 
Hie  fsnetsttattaa  apeeonent  as  signed  flnda 
that  this  o(Mp(M«tlon  has  received  or  accumu- 
lated S6.323.954.0e  In  net  excees  profits,  after 
deducting  •163>60.60  for  Items  adjusted  la 
renegotiation.  This  amount,  leas  credit  for 
taxes  paid  on  unrecelved  Income.  If  ahy.  Is  to 
be  credited  against  fees  which  the  contractor 
has  earned  since  May  4,  1943.  and  not  yet 
received. 

Oregon  earned  $23,968,564.68  In  fees  under 
the  terms  of  Its  oon  tracts.  Tbe  rcnegotlatloa 
procedure  reduced  thla  to  S17.471.6S0.  or 
$06,628.45  on  each  of  the  181  vessels.  Prom 
this  was  deducted  11.267.000.  repreeentlng 
dlaallowances  of  Items  claimed  by  the  con- 
tractor, leaving  $16,204,060  Income  after 
renegotiation  but  before  taxes.  The  net  In- 
come of  Oregon  for  Its  services  in  building  181 
ships,  after  renegotiation  and  after  estimated 
taxea  are  deducted,  amounts  to  $4,537,302, 
or  approximately  $85,000  per  ship,  or  1  >  j  per- 
cent of  tbe  cost  of  eaeta  ship. 

The  Uberty  ship  oonatruotlon  contracts  alt 
ooiiUlned  an  Incentive  principle  based  upon 
the  payment  to  a  contractor  of  a  normal  fee 
fur  his  services  in  buUdUag  the  slup,  with 
additioua  or  subtnwtlens  dependent  upon 
varlnllon  from  the  osaa-hour  lUndard  set  In 
the  contract. 

The  original  normal  fee  of  $110,000  per 
vessel  eouM  reach  a  maximum  of  $140,000  or 
a  minimum  of  $60,000.  Bubaequent  con- 
tracta  have  euceeastvely  reduced  the  maxi- 
mum to  $$0,000  and  the  minimum  to  $90,000, 
respectively,  without  In  any  way  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  Integrity  of  the  contract  or  de- 
stroying the  Incentive  principle  which  has 
contributed  such  a  great  stimulus  to  produc- 
tion, the  Maritime  Commission  said. 

The  Commission  has  periodically  adjusted 
the  maximum  fee  payable  to  this  group  of 
contractors,  first,  to  $120,000  per  ship  dur- 
ing the  first  15-month  period.  $100,000  per 
ship  for  the  next  6  montht,  and  $80,000  for 
the  following  6  months,  aiul  $50,000  for  aU 
ships  delivered  thereafter.  The  savings  that 
have  resulted  from  the  reduction  In  the 
maximum  fees  substantially  exceed  the 
total  of  aU  feee  paid  to  all  MariUme  Commis- 
sion shipbuilders. 

The  formula  as  established  m  the  Oregon 
case  sets  up  four  factors,  based  upon  tbe 
actual  performance  record,  which  modify  the 
in^K<"<nr"  amount  payable  upon  a  ship.  It 
continues  the  Incentive  feat\u-ea  embodied 
In  the  shipbuilding  contracts.  Is  consistent 
with  the  Commission's  action  of  negotiating 
reduced  fees  In  the  award  of  subsequent  con- 
trscts  to  these  yards,  and  yet  accomplishes 
tbe  purpose  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  by  elim- 
inating exceeslve  profits. 

For  each  one  of  the  four  respective  periods, 
the  yards  are  rated  according  to  their  actual 
performance  record.  These  ratings  are  esUb- 
llshed  on  the  basis  of:  (1)  The  lowest  number 
of  man-hours  actually  used  in  tbe  ooostnio- 
tlon  of  e«*  vessel.  (2)  The  lowest  dollar  cost 
of  each  veesel,  (8)  The  largest  number  of 
ships  delivered  dtirtng  the  period  from  each 
shlpway  in  the  yard,  and  (4)  the  lowest  dollar 
Investment  of  Oovernment  facility  In  tbe 
yard  charged  to  each  veasel.  By  takuif  tbase 
four  ratings  and  eomblning  them  fur  each 
yard  and  applying  tbe  result  against  the  per* 
feet  rating  of  100  percent,  the  aeUial  ratln| 
of  each  yard  Is  obtalntd.  Ttots  pereenyee  II 
then  applied  to  Ihe  dlierenes  between  ih4 
maiimum  and  the  tninlwum  lee  Utf  eaett 
givpii  period  and  this  estsMisbes  the 
lee  ie  be  |MMI  M  <>>«  yard  fur  saeli 
teliesrei  lit  Hmm  fwrhid. 

Where  e|Meial  $tftM»i<sweee  mUn  (I 
w$$i«ary.  eweh  as  whMi  iijift  el  the  Uh^tf 
HMy  prtirMi  has  been  IlipinMly  $M  wMt 
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tn  order  to  construct  special  typw  of  ships, 
Umm  rmtlngs  are  correspondingly  qualified. 

8pMd  was  the  essence  at  all  times  In  con- 
section  with  the  construction  of  the  Liberty 
ships,  and  In  the  renegotiation  proceedings. 
The  time  factor  has  been  considered  the  most 
Important  element  involved. 

The  incentive  system  established  under  the 
liberlf  ship  contracts  created  keen  rivalry 
•moag  ahlpbullders  to  reduce  man-hours  and 
east.  This  competition  reduced  the  man- 
hours  from  the  first  estimates  of  835.000  per 
Ship  to  an  average  of  530.000  and  In  one  caae 
to  below  350.000.  In  terms  of  money  saved 
this  has  reduced  the  cost  of  Liberty  ships  to 
approximately  »157  per  deadweight  ton,  as 
compared  to  about  93 10  for  the  Hog  Island 
vessels  of  the  last  war.  despite  the  very  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  wage  rates  that  now  pre- 
vail over  that  earlier  period. 


Tke  Coast  Guard — Fifkbaf  Handyman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vntciNiA 
IM  TH*  HOUSK  OP  RSPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  April  26,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of   the  COHGRESSIONAL   RECORD,   I 

Include  an  article  which  appeared  in  an 
Issue  of  Sea  Power,  entitled  "The  Coast 
Guard— Pighting  Handyman."  written 
by  Kensil  Bell. 

This  article  is  a  splendid  contribution 
to  the  history  and  service  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  a  brief  resume  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  magnificent  service  with  which 
everyone  should  be  familiar: 

THa  COAST  OUABS — nCHTING    HANOTMAIf 

(By  Kensil  BeU) 

Inspired  by  the  deeds  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  In  the  Solomon  lalands  land- 
ings, the  African  Invaaion,  and  the  Sicilian 
campaign,  enthusiastic  war  correspondents 
have  been  cabling  home  something  like  this: 
"Our  Coast  Guard  men  are  no  longer  merely 
•hallow-water  sailors." 

The  correspondents  intend  a  compliment, 
of  course.  Yet  they  show  themselves — like 
most  Americans — uninformed  on  the  history 
and  duties  of  this  oldest  United  SUtes  naval 
service  For  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  a 
blue-water  fores  stncs  the  first  days  of  the 
Itapublic.  What  is  more.  It  has  bumsd  its 
ahars  of  powder  in  every  major  American 
•oofllct.  « 

Oonfrontsd  with  a  Job  of  smugirtsr-buating 
and  custoros-eollsctiDg,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
the  first  SsersUry  of  the  Treasury,  founded 
tiMOoMt  Guard  back  in  iTttO  ConfTNs  had 
WMa  law.  un  July  ai,  nm.  autlionaini 

2*  ••'*5^  •*  *>*•*    •    •    •    on  thi 
wnnatf  of  fhipi  or  vmmIs,  and  on  foods. 

wars*,  and  msrchandissa  importtd  Into  the 

VMtad  States."    Bo«u  could  bt  UMd  fcr  en. 

roMtnf  this  lav,  Oongrsss  mm,  but  it  neg. 

MUd  to  provide  funds  for  building  them 

Almost  a  yaar  later  Secretary  Hamilton 
wrote  to  Congrass  and  polntsd  out  that 
•ihers  are  persons  concerned  In  trade,  in 
•very  country,  who  will,  if  they  can.  evade 
public  duties  for  their  prlvste  benefit."  To 
thwart  such  peopto  in  the  United  SUtes  the 
aeeretary  asked  for  tlO.OOO  to  build  a  fieet 
of  10  boats  measuring  3«  to  40  feet  in  length. 
••eb  armed  with  swivel  guns,  and  manned 
•y  •  ••Pl*in.  a  Ueutenant.  and  6  seamen. 

The  appropriation  which  Hamilton  needed 
caine  through  on  August  4.  1790.  Congress 
•poke  ot  the  boata  as  revenue  cutters  and 
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designated  their  ofBcert  as  offlcsrs  of  th« 
customs  with  pow(  i  to  board  every  ship  arriv- 
ing In  the  United  States  or  within  4  leagues 
of  the  coast  and  xiund  for  Its  shores.  The 
officers  were  to  n  ake  a  thcxough  search  of 
the  incoming  veaa  sis.  certify  their  manifests, 
fasten  their  hatch  as  and  all  other  communi- 
cations with  their  holds,  and  remain  with 
them  until  they  d  Dcked. 

The  little  fieet  o  I  cutters  showed  the  coim- 
try  a  worth-whHe  profit  from  the  beginning. 
Diarlng  their  first  calendar  year  at  sea,  they 
helped  collect  moie  than  $3,000,000  In  reve- 
nue— three  times  1  he  average  annual  revenue 
for  each  of  the  tl  ^ee  preceding  years.  But 
this  peacetime  oci  upatlon  was  shortly  sup- 
plemented by  combat  duty. 

When  trouble  with  Prance  showed  on  the 
horizon  In  1797  C  sngress  authorized  an  in- 
crease In  the  com  plement  of  any  cutter  to 
30  marines  and  t  >amen  for  defending  the 
seacoast  and  repe  ling  hostilities  to  herself 
and  commerce.  rhiis,  for  a  period  of  9 
months — imtU  the  creation  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment on  Apill  30,  1798 — the  revenue 
cutters  sailed  as  the  first  and  only  combat 
force  under  the  Un  Ited  States  flag. 

The  actual  ruptt  re  with  France  soon  found 
the  cutters  Picker  ing.  Governor  Jay,  Eagle, 
General  Greene,  diligence.  Virginia,  Scam- 
mel,  and  South  Cc  rolina  under  Navy  orders. 
Their  complement  then  stood  at  60,  70.  and 
90  men.  Ranging  rrom  98  to  187  tons,  they 
mounted  10  to  14  four-pounders  and  six- 
pounders  and  conprised  one-third  of  the 
United  States  Flee;  at  sea  in  1798.  Of  the 
84  sail  captured  curing  the  war.  they  ac- 
counted for  18,  X'hlch  they  took  single- 
handed  or  m  conce  rt  with  the  heavin-  naval 
vessels. 

During  the  earl;     months  of  the   French 
difficulty  the  cutu  rs  served  with  the  Navy 
solely     upon     the     authority     of     President 
Adams.    For  no  la\ '  defined  the  relationship 
between  the  Treas  iry  Fleet  and  the  Navy. 
Early  In  1799.  however,  Congress  confirmed 
the    Chief    Executi  e's    action    and    decreed 
that  the  cutters  si  ould  cooperate  with  the 
Navy  whenever  the  President  directed.    This 
law  has  never  beer  rescinded,  although  the 
cutters  have  alwayi    returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  end  of  c  irery  national  emergency. 
When  the  War  <  f   1812  commenced  nine 
cutters  Immediately  dropped  their  Treasury 
duties  for  naval  co<  peratlon.    The  first  cap- 
ture of  the  war  a  me  within   a  week,   the 
Brltlah  brig  Patriot  taken  by  the  cutter  Je/. 
feraon.    The  cutter  JITadljon  reached  Savan- 
nah a  few  days  lat  »r  with  "the  fine  British 
brig  Shamrock  of  J  00  tons.  6  guns,  and   16 
men"    and    immed  ately    followed    this    by 
bringing  in  the  schc  aner  Wade,  carrying  $20.- 
000  in  specie.    So  it  vent  throughout  the  war. 
Yet   the   cutters   sx  ffered   losses,   too.     The 
Kagle,  overwhelmed   ly  three  men-of-war  after 
a  day  and  night  of  fighting  on  Long  Island 
Sound,     and     the     Survffor     successfully 
teardsd  during  a  h  lavy  fog  near  Gloucester 
Foint.  Va. 

At  tb«  outbreak  oi  ths  Seminole  War.  Prss- 
Went  Jsekson  ordt  ed  eight  cutlers  to  ths 
ncirida  roast  Ths  r  dutiss  with  ths  Havy 
and  Army  incUidsd    lUpatch-carrytnf ,  troop* 
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transport,  eonvoyin 


rsfUfMs  to  safety,  ai  d  baulini  provutons  sitd 
•mmunllloo— In  sd  itlon  to  combat,  Part 
of  tiM  Jtlftrton't  r#c<  rd  gives  soms  Mm  of  ths 
strsnuoua  work,    During  ons  psrlod  of  100 


days,  shs  spent  73  »< 
HosUUtlss  with  M 


prtaoQ  ships,  OMryinf 


:lco  In  1848  found  seven 


cuttsrs  at  a  rendes  ous  in  the  Gulf  to  aid 
the  Navy.  Before  th  i  war  ended .  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbralth  P  «rry.  United  States  Navy, 
was  commending  tl:  s  cuctermen's  gallantry 
and  skin  under  fire. 

Forty-eU  cutters  law  service  at  various 
times  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Harriet 
Lane,  for  example,  a  :companied  the  Sumter 
relief  expedition  in  A  prll  1881.  and  later  par- 
ticipated in  the  attick  on  Port  Clark  and 
Port  Hatteras  which  brought  the  first  Union 
victory  of   the  war.    The  Naugatuck  aided 


ths  Jtfonffor  against  the  Merrimac  and  after- 
ward led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  up  the 
James  River  In  an  attempt  to  take  Richmond. 
The  Miami  served  as  President  Lincoln's  per- 
sonal transport  on  several  occasions,  and 
covered  the  landing  of  troops  at  WiUoughby'a 
Point.  Among  those  standing  blockage  duty 
were  the  Hercules.  Hope,  Phillip  Allen  and 
Agassiz. 

Twenty  cutters  reported  for  combat  when 
the  Nation  armed  to  the  battle  cry  of  "Re- 
member the  Maine/"  The  JTcCuIIoc/i  has  be- 
come the  best  known  of  these  through  her 
service  with  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay. 
•nie  Windom,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  earned 
a  "well  done"  for  her  conduct  In  action;  and 
the  Hudson  received  Presidential  commenda- 
tion for  "special  gallantry  In  the  face  of  a 
moat  galling  fire." 

During  the  First  World  War.  Coast  Guard 
officers  held  command  duty  with  the  Navy, 
aboard  combat  craft  and  transports,  and  at 
air  station*.  Six  cutters  served  as  convoy 
escorts  between  Great  Britain  and  OlbralUr. 
One  of  these — the  Tampa,  with  115  officers 
and  men — became  the  greatest  single  naval 
loss  sustained  by  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  when  a  German  torpedo  sent  her  down 
virtually  without  trace. 

The  peacetime  record  of  the  Coast  Guard 
la  no  less  impresBlve  than  Its  war  record. 
Almost  from  Its  Inception,  the  service  haa 
been  a  Government  handyman,  although  the 
saving  of  life  and  property  at  sea  has  now 
become  one  of  its  chief  duties  In  addition  to 
its  antlsmuggling  work. 

In  1799,  Congress  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
customs  to  enforce  the  quarantine  laws  of 
the  various  States  while  they  were  also  acting 
for  the  Treasury  aboard  incoming  vessels. 
Combating  piracy,  suppressing  the  slave  trade! 
and  protecting  the  Nation's  live-oak  supply 
also  became  regular,  full-time  assignments  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centvuy. 
Winter  cruising  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  for 
the  relief  of  vessels  and  crews  distressed  by 
severe  weather,  had  Its  start  in  1831  and  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

The  cutter  Lincoln  was  the  first  Govern- 
ment vessel  to  visit  Alaska  after  the  purchase 
in  1867.  Other  cutters  going  northward  in 
the  years  Immediately  following  made  In- 
valuable contributions  to  the  exploration  of 
the  Territory.  The  Bering  Sea  patrol  la  an 
outgrowth  of  these  early  voyages.  Cruising 
approximately  75.000  miles  during  the  ice-free 
season,  the  cutters  deUlled  to  the  patrol 
carry  out  a  varied  mlaslon— protection  of 
fisheries,  birds,  and  fur-bearing  animals  in- 
cluding sea  otters  and  the  Prlbllof  Islands  fur 
seals;  medical  and  dental  aid  for  natlvas; 
Judiciary  service;  hydrographlc  development; 
boarding  vessels  for  routine  safety  inspec- 
tions; transporting  Government  agents  and 
supplies. 

Ths  intsmstlonal  Ics  patrol  Is  another 
Cosst  Guard  duty.  Inaugurated  aftsr  ths 
sinking  of  ths  Titanie  In  19ia.  it  has  halted 
ths  loss  of  lifs  through  berg  ooUUIons  on  ths 
North  Atlantic. 

Further  psaosttms  OoMt  Guard  duUtt  In- 
eluds  asslstauoe  to  anyone  in  dlstrtts— or 
likely  to  bs  dlstrsissd— sshors,  tfloal,  or 
•loft;  mforoMatnt  of  ths  Wbalini  Trwty 
Act  and  ths  Oil  Pollution  Act;  pstrollinf  ma* 
rl»»e  parades  and  ragattas;  ths  malnt«nancs 
Of  mors  than  30.000  lights,  buoys,  radio 
bsacons,  and  othsr  aids  to  marlns  navigation: 
supervuing  the  anchorage  and  movsmsnts  of 
vesseU  In  United  States  harbors;  dsstroyUig 
or  rsmovlng  derelicts  and  other  hasards  to 
navigation:  maintaining  weather-observation 
sutions  at  sea;  relieving  the  fiood-stricken 
on  the  western  waters. 

The  annual  report  of  service  activities  for 
^^39 — *^*  last  normal,  peacetime  year-^ 
shows  more  than  9.000  instances  of  lives  saved 
and  vessels  assisted.  The  value  of  these 
veasels.  Including  their  cargoes,  totaled  more 
than  863.000.000.    Other  instances  of  assist- 


ance to  persons  In  peril,  Including  many  lives 
actually  saved,  numbered   10,615. 

The  present-day  Coast  Guard  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  three  serrlees:  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton's cutter  fieet.  the  Lifesaving  Service,  and 
the  Lighthouse  Service.  The  Lifesaving  Serv- 
ice originated  In  the  Treasury  in  1848.  It 
was  largely  administered  by  officers  relieved 
from  cutter  duty — ^untll  it  became  a  separate 
service  In  1871.  In  1915  the  Cutter  Service 
and  Lifesaving  Service  were  combined  as  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  The  Lighthouse 
Service,  dating  from  1789,  also  originated  In 
the  Treasury.  It  later  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor — and  then 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  1939  the 
lighthouses  returned  to  the  Treasury  to 
become  part  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Today,  as  In  all  of  our  previous  wars,  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  under  the  Navy 
Department  by  direction  of  the  President — 
and  has  been  since  November  1,  1941.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Service  has  lost  its 
Identity.  In  fact.  Secretary  Knox  has  ordered 
that  the  bureaiis  of  the  Navy  Department  are 
to  have  no  responsibility  In  connection  with 
Coast  Guard  administration.  The  Service 
simply  has  become  a  temporary' division  of 
the  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  under 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Fleet. 

A  statement  by  Vice  Admiral  Russell  R. 
Waesche,  Coast  Guard  Commandant,  helps 
clarify  the  relationship  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  the  Navy  In  wartime.  In  the  Comman- 
dant's words,  the  transfer  of  the  Service  is 
not  "Just  a  case  of  throwing  Into  the  Navy 
that  many  more  men,  ships,  and  stations." 
Instead,  It  Is  largely  a  meins  of  strengthen- 
ing the  fleet  with  specialised  personnel  and 
equipment  which  the  Naiy  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  necessity  to  develop  during 
peace.  For  example,  on  June  3,  1941.  the 
Navy  received  2,100  Coast  Guard  officers  and 
men  to  train  Ita  persoiuiel  In  small-boat 
handling,  fully  man  4  transports,  and 
serve  as  boat  crews  aboard  22  others. 

Another  instance  of  Coast  Guard  useful- 
ness to  the  Navy  occurred  during  the  days 
of  neutrality  patrol.  Several  cutters  shared 
the  duty  In  Greenland  waters  with  the  Navy. 
For  Coast  Guard  officers,  men,  and  ships  were 
especially  fitted  for  service  In  those  northern 
regions  due  to  the  exi>erience  obtained 
through  years  on  ice  patrol. 

Coast  Guard  personnel  totaled  approxi- 
mately 23,000  officers  and  men  on  December 
1.  1941.  This  has  shioe  grown  to  161,300, 
Including  the  women's  reserve  designated  as 
SPARS — a  name  derived  by  combining  the 
first  letters  of  the  words  tn  the  Latin  and 
li^llsh  versions  of  ths  Coast  Guard  motto: 
Semper  paratus,  always  teady.  Cutters  in 
ssrvics  numbsrsd  m  ths  neighborhood  of  300. 
Ths  largest  class,  meastiring  827  fsst.  car- 
rUd  aOO  olBosrt  and  mnn.  Other  classes 
msastirsd  240  feet  down  'o  7S  feet.  These 
vsrt  supplsmsntsd  by  plokstboats.  flreboats. 
tugs,  tenders,  lightships,  and  almost  8,000 
small  boats.  Ths  air  arm  ivas  flying  approil- 
mataly  M  planss— mustl."  land'hassd,  •!• 
though  each  of  ths  fa7-fcot  euturi  oarrtad 
a  wnsU  obssrvatinn  plans 

By  ths  tims  of  ths  Fssrl  Harbor  attack, 
tirtuslly  all  Coast  Guard  craft  suited  for 
eombst  wars  on  a  wartlmo  footing,  sutpped 
with  such  armament  as  5-lnch  guns,  3-lnch 
antiaircraft  guns,  nuchliis  guns,  depth- 
charge  racks,  and  Y  and  K  |uns  for  projecting 
depth  charges. 

Also,  by  the  time  the  Japanese  struck  In 
the  Pacific,  coast  guardsmen  were  long  ac- 
customed to  a  constant  alert.  For,  from  the 
outbreak  of  European  haetllltles  In  Sep- 
tember 1939  they  had  played  a  major  role  In 
enforcing  th;  Neutrality  Act,  patrolling  the 
Nation's  40.000  miles  of  seacoast  and  Inland 
watarwaya  on  watch  for  fifth  columnists; 
supervising  and  docking,  oadlng.  and  sail- 
ing of  beillgerents'  vessels;  cruising  offshore 
In  seiiTch  of  sufimartnes. 

Today,  the  service  is  contributing  more  to 
the  country  than  at  any  time  In  Its  163-year 


history.  Coast  guardsmen  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  in  jeeps  maintain  a  constant  look- 
out along  the  seacoast.  These  men  are 
chiefly  based  at  the  lifesaving  stations  which 
have  done  valiant  work  In  rescuing  torpadoed 
merchant  sailors.  Watchmen  at  aircraft 
plants  and  shipyards  are  enlisted  in  the 
Temporary  Coast  Guard  Reaerve.  Water- 
front seciu-lty  is  entirely  in  Coast  Guard 
hands.  It  prevents  fire  and  saboUge; 
supervises  the  loading  of  explosives;  super- 
vises warehousing;  fingerprints  and  identi- 
fies water-front  civilian  workers;  polices  the 
goli^  and  coming  of  commercial  deep-sea 
fishermen;  embarks  troops;  Inspects  cargo 
carriers.  Regular  and  Reaerve  members  are 
being  Invaluably  aided  in  many  of  these 
duties  by  the  Coast  Guard  Volunteer  Port 
Seciu-ity  Force  and  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
which  are  composed  of  civilians  serving  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

Much  Coast  Guard  activity,  therefore,  is 
centered  ashore  at  home,  yet  there  la  prob- 
ably an  equal  amoimt  offshore  and  overseas. 
A  Coast  Guard  Patrol  Bomber  Squadron  flica 
above  enemy  territory.  Cutters  and  planes 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  share  in  the  anti- 
submarine patrol  and  rescue  of  torpedo  vic- 
tims. Convoys  plodding  to  Russia.  England, 
and  Africa  find  a  clear  track  through  the 
watchfulness  and  marksmanship  of  Coast 
Guard  cutters.  When  Invaaloaa  come  land- 
ing barges  and  tranaports  ars  manned  by 
Coast  Qiiardsmen. 

It  was  Coast  Guardsman  John  C.  CuUsn 
who  discovered  the  Nazi  saboteurs  put  aahore 
on  Long  Island  by  a  German  U-boat.  It 
was  Coast  Guardsman  Douglas  A.  Munro  who 
gave  hla  life  to  rescue  almost  600  marines 
from  a  precarious  position  during  the  Solo- 
mons Invasion.  It  waa  a  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter— the  Icarus — which  captured  33  Nazi  sub- 
mariners after  her  gunfire  sent  their  U-boat 
on  Ita  last  dive  off  the  Carolina  coast.  An- 
other cutter — ^the  Spencer — bagged  40  more 
Germans  after  a  running  gunflght  with  their 
sub.  which  tried  to  give  her  the  slip  by  dodg- 
ing through  the  convoy  It  planned  to  attack. 
The  George  W.  Campbell  fought  six  U-boats 
within  12  hours  and  finally  made  a  definite 
kill  by  ramming  the  last  one  she  met.  Dis- 
patches from  Africa.  Sicily,  and  the  Aleutians 
mention,  among  others,  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  R. 
Smith.  Lt.  Ivet  L.  Logan.  Chief  Boatswain's 
Matea  Hunter  Wood  and  William  G.  Law- 
rence. Gunner'a  Mate  Donald  E.  Burns — 
some  of  the  many  Coast  Guardsmen  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  drlvea 
against  enemy-held  beaches — and  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  officers,  men.  and  ships  who 
have  shown  once  more  that  shallow  water 
and  deep  water  are  the  same  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard. 


Why  DUcriniMto  Afaiatt  Aaarican- 
FUf  Air  C«rri«ri  in  Provldiof  Equip- 
■#■17 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAXOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRIBDfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26. 1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  sUte- 
ment  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  and  Supply  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  we  find  the  followltig  pas- 
sage: 

The  building  at  the  Alaska  Highway  waa 
the  cause  of  great  activity  In  air  tran^tort  In 
a  territory  that  waa  being  mrmA  by  Oaaadlan 
Pacific  Airlines,  and  that  company  was  as- 
sisted by  the  United  Sutcs  Amy  in  obtain- 


ing new  and  modem  atapUaca.  from  United 
Statea  sources,  with  ths  rsawit  thst  the  squlp- 
ment  of  ths  company  waa  augnaentcd  con- 
siderably St  a  time  when  all  other  air  lines 
on  this  continent  found  It  impossible  to  buy 
new  equipment. 

In  other  words.  It  is  revealed  that  at 
a  time  when  our  own  air  lines  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  new  equipment  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Airlines  was  furnished 
new  and  modem  airplanes  in  numlx:rs 
which  augmented  considerably  that  air 
line's  fleet.  And  this  occurred  despite 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  own  air  lines  was 
operating  between  this  country  and 
Alaska,  able  to  serve  the  territory 
through  which  the  Alaska  Highway  was 
constructed. 

Furthermore  our  own  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  some  months  ago  authorized  a 
number  of  foreign-flag  air  lines  to  apfx- 
ate  into  Miami,  sei-ving  the  Caribbean  re- 
gion, on  the  groimd  that  those  air  hnes 
had  airplanes  witl.  which  they  could  ren- 
der necessary  senice  and  that  our  own 
air  lines  did  not  hare  available  sufllclent 
equipment  to  render  the  service  which 
our  national  interest  required  in  the  Car- 
ibbean region. 

It  is  strange  indeed  that  foreign-flag 
air  lines  should  thus  receive  benefits 
from  this  Oovemment  at  a  time  when  our 
own  air-transport  STStem  has  been  liter- 
ally starved  for  new  airplanes.  Our  air 
lines  are  unable  to  carry  essential  pas- 
sengers and  cargo  because  of  lack  of 
space.  Every  day  the  situation  becomes 
more  acute  and  more  harmful  to  the 
progress  of  our  war  effort. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  that 
our  domestic  air  lines  will  be  permitted  to 
acquire  nine  new  airplanes,  a  modest 
number  indeed  in  the  face  of  the  dire 
need  for  air  transportation.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  indicated  that  spectal 
Presidential  approval  will  have  to  be  se- 
cured before  any  more  airplanes  can  be 
allocated  to  our  domestic  air  lines.  Ap- 
parently some  kind  of  celling  has  been 
imposed  upon  the  number  of  airplanes 
which  our  domestic  air  lines  can  secure. 
It  appears  that  this  ceiling  was  imposed 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Why  any 
such  ceiling  should  continue  to  be  in 
effect  Is  difficult  to  understand.  Condi- 
tion! today  are  far  different  from  the 
conditions  prevailing  immediately  after 
Pearl  Harbor. 

But  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  our  own  air  lines  should  be 
denied  airplanes  at  a  time  when  our  Gov- 
ernment 1«  extending  privileges  such  ai 
those  Indicated  to  foreltn-flat  air  lines. 
Something  is  am  las  somewhere  which 
•hould  be  corrected  and  corrected 
promptly. 


TeflMMee-Tonkifl>ee  Canal 
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or 
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Tuesday .  April  25.  1944 

Mr.    BOYKIN.      Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 
(ma,  I  include  a  tetter  addieMcd  to 
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under  date  of  April  18.  1944,  from  Mr. 
John  L.  Bogert.  awoeiate  editor  of  the 
Marine  Journal,  concerning  the  proposed 
Tennessee-Tombiftiee  Canal  project: 

Majunx  Jouaif  ai.. 
Sew  York.  April  18.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Fmnk  W.  Botkiit. 

Chiitrman.  Committee  on  Patent$, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Wmahtnfton.  D.  C. 
Mt  DcAa  Comommman:  Tb*  •ctlon  of  the 
BollM  of  Representatives  in  leaving  out  ot 
•ttfrent  riven  and  harbors  bill  item  relating 
to  Tenneasee-Tomblgbee  Canal  wu  dlaaater, 
Id  my  Judgment. 

For  the  laat  10  years  I  have  devoted  much 
ttBM  to  a  study  of  transportation  economtes. 
ipscUlly  In  relation  to  living  costs  of  the 
pwiple.  Those  studies  convince  me  that  only 
mStm  ws  have  developed  our  waterways  to 
the  limit  will  all  our  people  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

As  long  as  products  of  farms  and  mines 
toust  depend  upon  railroad  transportation 
to  reach  our  coasts,  a  higher  standard  of  llv* 
tog  for  farmers,  miners,  and  countless  others 
Will  be  Impossible.  The  reason?  A  rail  rate 
structure  which  cannot  average  mticb  below 
•  cent  a  ton -mile. 

Utilizing  waterways  wherever  possible 
mean  rates  for  ores,  grains,  and  other  built 
materials  as  low  as  1  mill  s  ton-mHe,  only 
one-tenth  of  what  railroads  must  exact  or  go 
bankrupt.  Even  at  rates  which  have  existed, 
•4.000.000.000  worth  of  railroad  bonds  have 
defaulted  out  ot  a  total  of  aomre  $10,000,000,- 
000  invested  in  railroad  securities. 

Argentina  lives  on  export  of  farm  products 
to    Kurope.      DlsUnce    to    channel    ports    U 
about  7J00  miles.    Freight  rate  for  grain  U. 
to  peacetime,  f6  a  ton.  or  seven -tenths  of  a 
milt  a  ton-mUe.    With  rail  rates  nrom  wheat- 
growing  regions  of  the  West  superimposed  on 
ocsaa  rat*  from  Atlantic  seaboard  to  channel 
porta,  we  cannot  possibly  compete  with  Ar- 
gentina.   Through  use  of  Improved  Missouri, 
Ohio.  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers,  the  bulk 
of  grain  movement  from  the  West  to  chan- 
nel ports  could  be  almost  wholly  over  water- 
ways.   Then  our  farmers  could  compete  with 
wheat   growers   In   any   other   part   of    the 
world.    Connected,  the  Tennessee  and  Tom- 
btgbee    Rivers,    flowing    through    Industrial 
heart    of    South,    would    yield    Incalculable 
bsneflts. 

Tours  very  trtUy, 

John  L.  Bocsrr, 
As»ocimt€  Editor. 
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Wednesday,  April  26. 1944 

Mr.    BOREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RkcoRo 
I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  over  Station  KADA.  Ada    Okla 
and  Station  KYFP.  Shawnee.  Okla..  Aorii 
19.  1944: 

One  of  the  sorest  cancers  In  cur  body 
politic  has  been  the  discrimination  against 
the  Southland  in  cur  railroad  rate  structure 
whatever  the  historic  excuses  far  this  dis- 
crimination. It  should  now  be  apparent  to 
all  that  the  economic  power  of  one  section 
ct  our  p«>p|«  cannot  be  kept  to  a  state  of 


subjection  by  any 
device. 
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commit  tee  has  drafted 
(^termination  that  the  ills 
system  shall  not  be 
our  new  system  of-  air 
ivislon  which  the  com- 
In  this  bill  designed  to 
of  sectional  discrimi- 
rate  structure  for  air 
provides  for  an  amend- 
of  policy  In  the  Civil 
that  the  act  ehall  be 
to  provide  for  "the  regu- 
•     so  that  Its 
available,  so  far  as  prac- 
cn  fair  and   uniform 
discrimination."     Here, 
transportation  legisla- 
3e  definite  provision  by 
the  possibility  of  sec- 
which  keep  one  region 
and     unjust    economic 

)111  carries  out  the  theory 

transpor  atlon  Is  to  be  developed 

Inherent  advantages  and  so 

benefits  upon  our  coun- 

ui^formlty    of    regulation. 

barriers,  and  assurance 

dlicrlmlnatlon.    should    be 

object!  res  of  Federal  legislation. 

in  terests  who  would  oppose 

ti  ansportatlon,  their  ends 

be  gatoed  by  combatting 

part,  however.  1  believe 

lnt*est  wUl  best  be  served. 

security  and  welfare  will 

pi  amoted,  by  taking  action 

infancy  of  air  transportation, 

the  artificial  restraints 

>ther  forms  of  transpor- 


case  of  air  transporta- 
so  far  developed  on  a 
lf(Jrm  service  and  uniform 
conditions  throughout 
within  States  and 
within  sections  and  be- 
essential  characteristic 
I  ystem.  as  we  now  know 
for  the  future.    The 
written  with  that  end 
theory  guides  us  now 
Tovldlng  for  the  regula- 
we   Will  go   far 
every  American,  wher- 
advantages  and   the 
if t«  It  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
equal  terms. 
)bjectlve  more  essential 
Coahoma.    Blessed  with 
great  commonwealth 
with  weather  and  ter- 
aviatlon    development,   only 
can  prevent  us  here 
est  development  of  air 
Especially    to    our    farmers, 
bring  a  new  outlet  for 
distant  SUtes  wlU  be 
:  ndeed.  the  trade  of  the 
brc  ught  to  the  doorstep  of 
mei  chant  in  Oklahoma  if 
loutes  free  of  artificial 
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Oumsfe  WAC  Unifona 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  26. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Col.  OVTTA  CULP  HOBBT. 

Director.  Women's  Army  Corps, 
War  Department. 

Washington.   D.   C. 
DiAa  CoLOHXL  Hobbt:    We   applaud   your 
efforts  to  bring  the  Women's  Army  Corps  to 
lU  authorized  strength  of  200.000  and  we  wish 
you  full  measure  of  success  in  this  regard. 

Wherever  ppssUile.  we  have  been  stressing 
the  urgency  of  expanding  this  corps.  There 
has  been  Noticeable,  however,  a  considerable 
lag  In  enlistment.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  the  Army  could  use  a  minimum  of  600,- 
000.  Indeed,  General  Marshall  sUtes  that 
the  ranks  of  the  WACs  must  be  Increased 
tenfold.  T^  Air  Forces  have  said  they  must 
have  100,000  additional  WACs  to  serve  on 
domestic  airfields.  Thousands  mors  ars 
wanted  for  overseas  duty. 

May  I  offer  a  suggestion  which  might  aid 
to  the  recruiting  of  more  young  women? 
Is  It  naive  to  assume  that  the  drabness  of 
the  WAC  uniform,  perhaps,  duUs  the  edge 
of  an  enthusiastic  prospective  recruit?  In 
conversations  with  numerous  WACs,  I  am 
told  that  their  uniforms  sre  far  from  inspir- 
ing,  that  they  lack  distinction,  and  are, 
frankly,  drab  and  uninviting. 

Olive  drab  material  might  be  essential  for 
combat  purposes  in  men's  uniforms.  It  offers 
proper  resistance  to  Indement  weather  and 
can  stand  the  stresses  and  strains  and  is 
adaptable  for  camouflage  purposes.  But 
WACs  Will  not  enter  the  active  combat  or 
battle  sones,  although  they  may  enter  the 
theaters  of  operation.  Most  will  remain  In 
the  United  States.  Many  will  be  on  duty  In 
the  United  SUtes,  Australia,  or  China,  but  In 
most  Instances,  will  be  far  removed  from  ac- 
tual combat.  Therefore,  the  same  reason  for 
the  drab  uniform  does  not  obtain  as  In  the 
case  of  the  male  soldier. 

Must  we  not  recognize  the  femininity  of 
the  problem?  "Equality  of  uniform"  seems 
unwise.  May  not  the  drop  ijj  enltetment  be. 
In  part,  due  to  the  lack  of  military  pertnesa 
In  the  artides  of  clothing  Including  caps 
stockings,  and  shoes?  ^  ' 

It  is  nstural  for  the  WAC  to  desire  to  look 
attractive.  She  cannot  satisfy  that  craving 
with  the  unsuitable,  undistinguished  apparel 
granted  her.  Even  girU  In  bright  slacks  and 
colored  scarf  and  blouse  in  the  war  plants 
seem  coruscant  in  comparison.  Olrls  operat- 
ing elevators  regaled  in  brightly  colored  uni- 
forms seem  more  alive.  Give  any  girl  an  cut- 
ward  attractive  appearance  and  you  immedi- 
ately create  an  inner  self  of  higher  morale. 

This  is,  by  no  means,  any  disparagement  of 
the  WAC  now  in  service.  Despite  the  handi- 
cap of  dull  dothlng.  they  are  doing  a  spendld 
JobL  All  power  to  them,  but  may  we  not  even 
boost  their  present  accomplishments  with 
more  self-expression  in  apparel.  Let  them 
feel  that  they  look  batter  than  a  brigade  of 
ciphers. 

COMVUT  CINDZUXXA    INTO  THE   PinfCBH 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  make  the  WACs 
appear   as   drum   majors  In   a   drcus  or  to 
convert  the  corps  Into  a  Mardi  Gras  festival 
They  might  well  look  piquant  yet  dignified 
stem  yet  charming,  but  the  present  lack  of 
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sparkle  in  imiform  places  ".hem  under  a  hand- 
icap. Even  the  cap  is  stiff  and  fails  to 
flatter.  It  has  not  even  a  little  piping,  cord 
of  trimming,  or  a  seam  of  color.  I  am  told 
It  likewise  is  uncomfortsble. 

Pretty  soon  we  will  see  the  summer  uni- 
form. On  a  hot  day.  after  a  short  time.  It 
becomes  completely  rumpled  and  shapeless. 

In  comparison  with  the  WAC  uniform 
behold  the  apparel  of  tte  Red  Cross  nurse. 
Her  navy  blue  cloak  wlta  red  facing,  white 
dress,  and  blue  hat  suit  her  admirably  and 
she  wears  it  with  proud  distinction.  The 
uniform  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve  emphafizes  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  WAC  uniform.  Those  of  the 
WAVES  and  SPARS,  while  not  perfect,  are  far 
more  attractive,  in  nry  humble  masculine 
opinion,  as  are  those  ol  the  United  States 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  considerable  ex- 
pense   In    effecting    a    change    of    uniform. 
However,  the  expense  will  be  inconsequential 
if  you  can  recruit  your  full  quota. 
Very  truly  yours. 

EitANtno.  CCLLn, 
Representative,  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District,  New  York. 


Air  Transportation  and  Its  Role  in  Our 
Future  National  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAttOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  26. 1944 

'  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
Interested  at  this  time  in  trying  to  visu- 
alize the  potentialities  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  the  years  to  come.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  insert  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  subject  made  by 
Edgar  S.  Oorrell,  president.  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America,  over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  system  on  April  2 
during  the  program  entitled  "Wide  Hori- 
zofis": 

What  does  air  transportation  mean  in  the 
years  ahead  of  us  for  American  farmers  and 
merchants  and  workmen  and  housewives  and 
children? 

It  means  a  closer  unity  for  our  country.  It 
means  news  opportunities  for  pleasure  at  far- 
away poinu  brought  marby.  It  means  new 
channels  of  trade  for  communities  hitherto 
limited  by  the  slow  pace  of  surface  transport. 
It  means  new  careers,  new  Jobs,  a  new  source 
of  stimulation  for  our  whole  economy.  It 
means  bringing  the  markets  of  the  whole 
world  next  door  to  every  American  farm  and 
village  and  dty. 

But  It  means  something  more  than  all  that. 
It  means  a  fresh  guaranty  of  national  se- 
curity in  a  world  which  requires  such  guaran- 
ties as  long  as  the  lust  of  conquest  lurks  In 
the  hearts  of  men. 

After  this  war  the  Aimy  and  Navy  will  go 
back  to  a  peacetime  basis.  Perhaps  that 
basis  will  not  be  as  Inadeqtlate  as  In  the  past, 
but  in  the  nature  of  things  they  will  not  be 
equipped  to  stamp  out  distant  threats  to  our 
security  unless  they  ha\  e  always  available  an 
air  transport  complem«.'nt  ready  for  Irstan- 
taneous  action.  Such  a  complement  provides 
the  transport  wings  vhich  can  bring  our 
Army's  and  Navy's  force  to  bear  upon  danger 
points. 
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Our  civil  air  lines  have  provided  that  emer- 
gency complement  in  the  past.  In  the  future 
It  win  be  more  than  ever  their  duty  to  do  so. 
Always  geared  to  go  into  action  anytime  and 
anywhere  on  the  earth's  surface,  bearing  crit- 
ical troops  and  materiel,  our  air  line  system 
Will  add  their  bit  to  real  security  for  America. 


Take  Heed  for  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OP   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  25,  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  war  is  not  won.  But  it 
is  so  nearly  won  that  it  is  high  time  we 
gave  some  thought  to  what  must  follow. 

Today  both  production  and  consump- 
tion are  at  the  peak.  Tomorrow,  with 
the  close  of  the  war,  consumption  will 
decline  and  production  must  decline 
with  it.  When  war  consumption  is  over, 
war  production  is  over.  Industry  has 
already  discounted  the  drop.  In  every 
industrial  center  groups  of  men  have 
been  planning  for  months  for  the  in- 
evitable end  of  the  war  boom.  But  on 
the  farm  front  every  energy  is  being  de- 
voted to  maximum  production,  with  no 
thought  of  tomorrow. 

As  a  result  farm  products  are  being 
piled  up  in  record-breaking  quantities 
never  approached  before.  Every  ware- 
house, elevator,  refrigerator,  and  cold- 
storage  plant  is  filled  to  capacity.  Even 
the  arteries  of  transportation  are  con- 
gested until  another  car  cannot  be  loaded 
until  a  corresponding  car  is  emptied. 

Our  national  food  problem  is  not 
scarcity  but  surpluses.  We  are  shipping 
more  hogs  than  the  packers  can  process. 
We  are  marketing  more  eggs  than  the 
plants  can  store.  We  have  produced 
more  cattle  than  we  can  feed. 

We  began  the  current  year  with  half  a 
billion  pounds  of  frozen  fruits.  That  is  a 
year's  supply  and  another  crop  is  now 
coming  on.  Canned  and  dried  and  salted 
products  are  stored  in  like  quantities. 
Never  were  there  such  mountains  of  food 
as  are  on  hand  today  all  the  way  from 
the  farm  to  the  front.  The  War  Pood 
Administration  has  a  $500,000,000  oper- 
ating stock  pile  of  food.  Every  Army 
and  Navy  quartermaster's  depot  is  piled 
to  capacity  with  reserve  stocks  of  food 
of  every  character.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Government  will  own  $2,000.- 
000,000  worth  of  surplus  food  that  will 
have  to  be  thrown  on  the  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  huge  supplies  held  by 
the  Nation-wide  chain-store  system,  and 
the  1945  crops  at  that  time  coming  into 
harvest.  The  stored  surpluses  are  too 
large  to  be  fed  into  the  market  without 
demoralizing  prices.  There  will  be  no 
market  abroad  because  every  European 
and  Asiatic  nation  will  be  destitute. 
They  will  have  nothing  with  which  to 
buy.  We  have  most  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  the  world  piled  up  at  Fort  Knox 
and   West   Point,   and    they   will   have 


nothing  with  which  to  buy.  The  result 
will  t>e  indescribable.  The  debacle  which 
followed  the  last  war  will  be  as  a  summer 
zephyr  to  a  hurri<;ane. 

There  is  only  one  recourse.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  maintain  the  same  legis- 
lative floor  under  farm  wages  and  prices 
it  is  maintaining  tmder  industrial  wages 
and  prices.  There  is  no  alternative.  Any 
other  course  means  a  return  to  the  $2 
hogs.  30-cent  wheat.  5-cent  cotton,  12- 
cent  corn,  and  6-cent  eggs  of  the  last 
post-war  period. 

That  is  what  short-sighted  interests 
which  exploit  agriculture  are  headed  for. 
But  1920  should  have  taught  even  the 
exploiters  a  lesson.  When  the  fanner 
can  no  longer  buy,  the  merchant  can  no 
longer  sell;  when  the  merchant  catmot 
sell,  the  factory  cannot  operate;  and 
when  the  factory  closes  down,  neither 
labor  nor  management  has  a  job.  In- 
evitably the  conflagration  started  on  the 
farm  spreads  to  the  cities  and  eventually 
the  entire  Nation  is  engulfed  as  in  the 
last  depression.  Only  through  tlie 
maintenance  of  fair  prices  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  cities, 
can  the  Nation  prosper.  There  must  be 
parity  prices  in  the  field  and  the  feed  lot 
to  preserve  parity  wages  and  dividends 
In  the  factory  and  the  shop. 

But  to  maintam  prices  you  must  con- 
trol production.  To  attempt  to  insure 
prices  vi'ithout  limiting  production  is  to 
be  drowned  in  wheat,  smothered  in  cot- 
ton, overu'helmed  with  livestock,  and 
flooded  with  vast:  surpluses  of  every  sup- 
ported farm  commodity.  No  amoimt  of 
legislation  or  legerdemain  can  maintain 
prices  on  glutted  markets.  For  example, 
it  is  the  abundance  of  food  and  not  price 
ceilings  that  has  kept  the  cost  of  living 
down.  If  you  entertain  any  doubt  about 
it  look  at  the  recent  slump  in  the  price 
of  eggs.  TTie  ceiling  on  eggs  is  75  cents 
per  dozen  but  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
supply  there  has  been  the  greatest  difB- 
culty  in  maintaining  the  price  at  even 
30  cents  per  dozen,  and  on  days  of  heavy 
shipments  it  has  dipped  as  low  as  19 
cents. 

Those  who  loudly  demand  unlimited 
production  and  decry  scarcity  produc- 
tion and  who  affect  to  ree  in  the  appli- 
cation to  agriculture  of  the  same  meas- 
ured economy  they  themselves  practice, 
a  regimentation  of  agriculture,  are  ad- 
vocating serfdom  and  peonage  on  the 
farm  in  order  to  load  the  tables  of  the 
cities  with  a  superabundance  at  leas 
than  the  cost  of  production.  We  can- 
not continue  wartime  production  when 
wartime  demand  is  past.  We  miut  nec- 
rasarily  discontinue  wartime  production 
when  war  markets  close.  To  think  of 
unlimited  crop  production  In  the  post- 
Vt^ar  period  is  insanity. 

American  agriculture  must  return  to 
crop-production  control  as  soon  as  the 
last  gun  is  fired,  if  not  before.  Agricul- 
ture, hke  every  other  industry,  must  pro- 
duce only  the  amount  needed  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  smallest  percentage 
above  that  amount  will  surfeit  the  mar- 
ket and  leave  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  buyer — a  mercy  which  in  Uie  list 
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few  ]r«ars  h«s  been  a  crou  batwwn  tht 
npmeity  of  a  shark  and  a  termite. 

We  muet  begin  to  plan  Immediately  a 
poat-war  crop-control  program.  How 
CMI  nieb  a  program  be  beat  effectuated? 
Tbt  AcrteuJtural  Adjustment  Agency 
la  Um  Ideal  agency.  It  operated  suc- 
■igifiillr  and  aatlsfactorlly  before  tht 
war.  It  hat  the  organlaattoo  and  the 
program:  it  haa  tiM  experience  and  the 
penMMMt.  It  la  A  folaf  Mneem.  Al- 
Itooufb  the  dutlaa  oonoeetMl  with  acre- 
•ft  ■iflira'lurfment  and  checking  eom- 
pNmim  havt  kMB  tMBporarlly  discon- 
tinued, it  la  eooMballBff  to  agricultural 
rehabilitation  and  la  In  a  poaltlon  to  re- 
aume  crop  toatrtl  operatlcsa  on  short 
notice.  M  iMllMlod  in  the  following  in- 
ter juat  rootlred  in  thla  morning's  mall: 

to.  Cuntow:  W*  baUave  that  th« 
or  iba  i;iut«a  outsa  ■bartrt  ba  in- 
la  tb«  actiTttias  ot  tba  varloiM 
agrlaultural  oonMffT»tk>n  •MociaUoaa 
MdK  ttaa  A.  A.  A.,  and  w«  use 
tbis  asaana  at  raportlag  siteh  sctlvltias  for  tt. 
ChjiriM  County.  Mo .  through  th«  y«»r  1943. 
Tb«  alaetad  oiarobera  of  th«  eoonty  oem- 
mtttaa.  tatMfear  with  la  tlaetad  eonununity 
iiiiiiiilltaeaisn  ang  4  Mnployad  oAea  elatka, 
bsri  rtieng  the  laipoaaibUity  and  werk  la 
Um  foUovtag: 

Mada  panonal-eaMael  on  tha  farm  with 
1.173  owaars  or  op«r»torf  to  Msiat  in  piw- 
pMing  tha  1341  wmz-prcductlou  plan,  ad- 
vising lacieaa«d  production,  tugK**^>n3  (n^o- 
dneUeo  at  spaelal  war  cropa,  and  advising 
|wsas«llBti  at  areslon  and  malntananoe  of 
aoU  farttUty.  Aa  a  Manlt  of  tbu  planning, 
aa  evldanoad  by  aaaiplala  rrporta  by  faman 

la  parannsl  eoatact.  l,0n  fansa  rsp- 
tlng  38  parccnt  of  tba  total  farms  in  the 
eoonty.  all  war-crcp  goals  were  met  and  pro- 
duction Increased  over  the  previous  year. 
neept  where  production  was  lost  dtie  to  river 
flood. 


On  310  tarma.  3.006  hundn 
pemnt  pimaphato  and  3.475  hi 
d  aslasd  f  artUtaata  war*  uaad  %o  supply  addad 
plaat  food  to  obtain  laeraaaed  production. 
Of  thia  amount.  3.193  hundredweight  waa 
dutrlbutai  by  direct  aid  through  the  con- 
servation matarlala  prcgram  of  the  aaaocla- 
tlon. 

On  675  farma.  30.739  tons  of  groiind  lime- 
alosM  #ai«  appUsd  to  correct  aekUty  and 
aopply  calcium  for  growing  Icgumaa  to  build 
and  maintain  soil  fertility  and  Incraass  pro- 
duction. Ot  this  amount.  3.373  tons  war* 
distributed  by  direct  aid  through  the  con- 
servation materials  prcgram  of  the  aaaocla- 
Uon. 

On  758  farms.  OJOS  aerea  of  clover  were 
plowed  down  aa  graau  BMuiure  cropa. 

On  340  farma  3.733  acres  of  permanent  pas- 
tnraa  ware  mowed  suAelent  number  of  tlmas 
to  destroy  waad  growth. 

On  404  farms  4.878  acres  of  hay  seed  was 
harvested  to  supplement  diminished  supply 
of  available  aeed. 

On  133  farma  1.373  acres  at  laapadaaa  waa 
lato  tAa  aott  to  aumnlata  in- 
BDd  pwfiBl  eroaton. 

Ob  8i  farma  3438  acraa  of  aaoall -grain  cropa 
war*  contoured  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  89  farms  AM&S  pounds  of  pasture  grasses 
and  legumes  were  seeded  to  Imptov  parma- 
»ant  paatura  stands. 

On  17  farma  18.393  cubic  yarda  of  earth 
ware  aaoved  to  eoaalraet  permanent  dams 
fee  liaaatock  watar. 

Ck  38  farms  79  JOO  linear  fast  of  sUndard 
eeoatraetad  to  eooaarra  mola- 


On  ST  farms  37.870  euble  yards  ot  aarth 
la  aosistnietuig  taraa  dltcbaa  to 


alfalte  waa  ran- 


imall  grain,  used 
plowtd  down  as 

too   fitl- 

rtport.    fbarinf 

farms  were  3413 

of  this  number, 

3  having  refused. 


to  eompansate 
aacas- 


raoiove  surplua  surface  afitar  to 
production. 

On  7  farms  31  acres  of 
ovated  to  sectirs  betUr  gi^wth  and  longer 
life  for  the  stand. 

On  18  farms  137  aerse  ot 
as  winter  oover  cropa,  wen 
green  mantire. 

Other  praeilees  are  alsd  Uatad 
msrous  to  aaention  in  this 

owners  and  operators:  an< 
3,318  eooperated  fully,  onif 

Und8r  tfte  ffbderal  erop-lds«rao«e  program 
we  ssrylead  iOf  wheat  eont  acts.    Claims  for 
IndeflMlty  bf  HP  appilcani  i  rtcslvsd  ■  toUl 
of  H§JM  bwbeli  Of  wba  t 
fur  losses  by  flood  end.  In  ^  few 
•ivs  rain  and  winter  klU 

In  adaunletorlng  tbe  d^ry-faad  program 
IJOrt  subaldy'payment  app  Icatlons  were  sp- 
proved  snd  sight  drsfts  isei  id  f or  production 
of  38.183  hundredweight  of  whole  milk  snd 
78J88  pounds  of  buturfat 
vember.  and  December. 

Assistance  was  given  to  4dl  truckers  In  pre- 
paring apptlcaUons  for  "c4rtlAcatc«  of  war 
aaeisslty"  for  tjransporttn  ;  farm  products, 
and  racaaMMBdlng  approv  il.  by  the  trans- 
portation committee,  with  trIple-A  commit- 
teemen as  chairmen. 

Under  farm-machinery  n  tionlng.  purchase 
esrtifleatss  were  issued  fo  r  8g  tractors,  09 
tractor  plows,  64  tractor  cu  ttvators.  33  oom- 
blnes,  18  com  pickers,  13  eom  plsnters.  14 
aumure  spreadaci,  33  moi  rers,  13  hamnsar 
mills.  31  peg  and  spring  i  MHh  barrows,  40 
disk  hsrrows,  10  grain  drll  i.  10  soil  pulver- 
Ixers.  18  side  delivery  rakes,  9  hsy  balers,  and 
174  certlflcatca  on  other  et  ulpment  such  as 
com  shellers,  com  blndc  -s,  milking  ma- 
chines, and  other  Items. 

Racoounendlng  approval  on  applications 
for  farm  building,  ratlonlni  of  lumber,  elec- 
trical equipment,  and  copp<  r  wire  when  used 
for  farm  prcxluctlon. 

Ueat-slaughter  permits  i  vre  approved  for 
47  farm  slaughterers  to  pen  Ut  aale  of  dressed 
meat  In  compliance  with  ti  elr  1941  practice. 

Checked  farm  production  and  made  rec- 
ommendations on  appllcatKms  for  tires  and 
for  nonhighway  gafoltne.  ( conservative  esti- 
mate Is  more  than  34)00  ap]  llcatlons  checked 
in  1843. 

8u|^lled  Information  of  farm  production 
on  applications  for  agrlcul  tural  deferments 
to  the  selective  service  boai  d. 

The  community  committeemen  who  are 
actual  farmers  in  various  pt  rts  of  tbe  county 
are  leaders  In  conservation  >ractlce8  on  their 
farms,  particularly  tbe  b  >tter  mechanical 
praetlcea,  and  these  prac  Ices  are  rapidly 
spreading  throughout  the  <  oxuty  with  their 
bislp.  as  they  have  had  spec!  H.  trsinlng  In  use 
of  transit  to  isy  out  ten  ice  and  contour 
llnea. 

Because  of  the  wealth  of  li  if  ormation  which 
reaches  the  association  offl(  e  due  to  the  nu- 
meioua  contacts  with  farm  ts  of  the  eoimty 
tbe  oOee  Is  called  upon  by  most  farmers  for 
every  type  of  information  p«  rtainlng  to  better 
farming. 

Tabxilatlon  of  calls,  etc.,  a  considered  Im- 
practical; however,  a  Ubu  atlon  waa  made 
for  Alarch  of  1943.  It  was  determined  that 
816  farmers  made  personal  uais  at  the  office 
for  Information.  94  persona  i  ot  farmers  called 
for  Information  and  asalstai  oe  on  the  various 
rationing  programs.  304  lod  vldual  letters  re- 
ceived from  farmers  were  a  lewsred.  and  394 
phone  calls  requesting  lnf(  rmatlon  relative 
to  agricultural  problems  were  handled 
through  this  1  month.  A  ( onservatlve  esti- 
mate would  be  an  average  of  29  personal 
visits.  10  individual  mall  xmtacts,  and  30 
phone  eontaete  per  day,  wt  ich  does  not  in- 
clude contacts  by  farmers  altb  oommittaa- 
■sen  at  their  hoanes.  Whl  s  we  know  sudt 
eontacts  are  ataneroue  wa  haaltate  to  sstl- 
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mate  the  number,  while  we  are  oonsdotis  e( 
their  value. 

Three  circular  letters  were  mailed  throtagh- 
out  the  year  each  to  more  than  8,000  fam| 
owners  or  operators.  Plvs  form  letters  per* 
taloing  to  special  phases  of  the  program  sach 
maUed  to  mors  than  1,300  cooperating  fang 
owners  and  operators. 

■efiiesu  for  seed,  feruiiaer,  and  feeds  are 
agaoBf  tbe  numerutis  servleas  baadlad 
through  the  office  from  ItgHngi  9t  meb  eeaa- 
asoditMs,  and  in  some  caaM  aaaplae  aie  Ml 
at  tbeeflee. 

Mequeau  pertalnlag  to  vartoue  erosion  aod 
soU-improvemeot  praeMete  are  answered  fram 
eiperlenees  of  other  farmers  wlio  wlttlnglf 
cooperate  by  ginag  such  information,  fluf- 
IMent  data  ars  avsilabla  la  tbe  aaseciatlon 
odtoe  as  svldanae  to  the  fact  that  gt.  Cbarlee 
County  farmers  (whether  Ibejr  participate  la 
tbe  tf  ipte  A  program  or  net,  and  no  coercion 
was  ever  used  in  this  county  to  secure  asso- 
ciation membership  I  are  using  their  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Aasodatlon  for  tba 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  tiM  Nation,  and 
that  the  elected  commltta«nen  and  their  of- 
fice pereonnel  are  rendering  a  valtiabis  service. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Amtom  J.  BoecMxar, 
Chmtrmsm,    §t.    Chmrlei    County 
Afftieultural  Con$ervation  Asso- 
eitUon.  it.  CharUi,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  already  talking  of 
domiciling  returning  soldiers  on  farma 
and  financing  them  in  crop  and  livestock 
production  through  loana  made  on  fa- 
vorable terma  and  convenient  amortiza- 
tions. I  hope  It  can  be  done.  It  will 
assist  In  the  solution  of  post-war  em- 
ployment and  will  contribute  both  to 
individual  and  national  prosperity. 

But  there  must  be  some  assurance  of 
permanency  and  success.  To  sell  our 
soldiers  farms  and  encourage  them  to 
Invest  their  future  in  agriculture  and 
then  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  price 
of  everything  they  produce,  as  we  did 
for  the  soldiers  who  came  back  to  the 
farm  from  the  last  war,  will  be  the  sor- 
riest deception  ever  practiced  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislative  chicanery. 

If  we  place  them  on  farms  we  must. 
In  all  fairness — and  in  appreciation  of 
the  service  they  have  rendered  their 
country  in  its  hour  of  need — assure  them 
an  honest  wage  for  their  labor,  a  fair 
return  on  their  investment,  and  a  parity 
price  for  their  products.  To  do  that  we 
must  put  a  floor  under  prices  and  restrict 
production  to  the  normal  demands  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  markets — the  mar- 
kets for  which  our  farms  must  produce 
after  our  war  plants  close  and  our  armies 
demobilize  and  our  boys  come  back  to 
start  life  anew. 


FanMTi  NatioBal  Unioa  and  Our  Post- 
War  ForeifB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  RE1<ARK8 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOaXH  DAKOTA 

nr  lltl  HOU8S  OP  RSPRaSBWTATXVB 

r;i«r3tfay,  AprU  27, 1944 

Ur.  BURDICK.    lir.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  presents  a  philos- 
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ophy  on  our  foreign  policy  that  clearly 
Indicates  that  we  should  make  a  Hercu- 
lean effort  to  stabilize  world  peace,  and 
avoid  in  the  future  a  disastrous  war  such 
as  we  experienced  in  1917  and  are  now 
experiencing.  This  philosophy  is  clear 
cut  and  drlYca  to  the  point  without  "ifs" 
and  without  ''rosfrvatlons.-  if  we  sUrt 
In  on  r«8«rvgtlon8  we  shall  3oon  reservo 
the  entire  policy  out  of  exUtence.  X  sub- 
mit herewith  the  full  text  of  the  sUt8- 
ment  comtni  from  the  Ptrmars  National 

Union; 

Pmt-War  foastoif  Pof.icT 

All  the  world  Is  loohini  forward  to  a  peace 
which  goes  beyond  th«  mere  cessation  of 
iMoMlllss  and  becomes  a  thing  lived,  en- 
JoMd.  and  depended  upon  by  the  gr**t  mass 
^  people  everywhere.  To  attain  such  a  peace 
we  must  follow  tbeae  guides: 

I.  Tbe  luttirs  welfare  of  the  world  de- 
mands active  participation  of  the  United 
BUtcs  in  world  affairs.  This  participation 
must  be  economic.  socUl,  and  cultural,  as 
well  as  diplomatic.  We  must  give  world 
leadership  to  a  movement  aimed  at  eliminat- 
ing trade  barriers,  thus  expanding  the  flow 
of  goods  and  services  among  nations.  As 
means  for  accomplishing  thU  end,  we  should 
participate  In  world  organUatlons  to  stabilise 
curreodes.  properly  direct  the  flow  of  Inter- 
natlOBal  investmenU  and  materials,  and  reg- 
ulste  InUmatlonal  shipping. 

3  Although  we  have  placed  first  emphssls 
upon  economic,  social,  and  cultural  collabora- 
tion with  other  countrlea.  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  have  some  form  of  international 
organization  of  nations  whose  prUnary  aim 
la  to  prevent  mUltary  aggreeslon. 

3  One  of  the  main  contributions  we  can 
make  to  the  stability  and  aectuity  of  the 
world  Is  to  run  our  own  economy  at  capacity 
levels  of  production  and  be  willing  to  trade 
with  other  countrlea.  Our  economic  condi- 
tions at  home  wUl  have  Uemendous  reper- 
OMakms  throughout  the  world.  The  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  a  prosperous  world  Is 
much  easier  than  In  a  world  beset  with  de- 
pression and  unemployment.  Moreover,  tne 
maintenance  of  prosperity  In  thu.country  U 
a  large  and  Important  factor  In  maintaining 
world  prosperity. 

woax  otrr  thk  piace  wow 
Basic  considerations  that  will  have  to  be 
faced  m  the  making  of  the  peace  need  e«»nil- 
natlon  now,  so  that  policy  may  be  formulated 
and  proclaimed  now.  Areas  of  agreement  to 
the  organization  of  peace  must  be  worked 
out  now.  By  so  doing  we  wlU  speed  victory 
and  make  genuine  peace  easier  to  achieve. 

Plrst,  as  an  indlspenaable  prime  necessity, 
we.  as  a  people  and  a  government,  must  de- 
velop an  imderstandlng  of.  and  better  work- 
ing relations  with,  our  allies  and  with  the 
peoples  and  the  legitimate  governmenU  of 
the  coim tries  now  under  AxU  control,  we 
cannot  afford  to  malnUln  an  arms-length  at- 
titude of  fear,  suspicion,  and  fatal  hesiutlon 
toward  our  allies  and  the  people  we  are 
pledged  to  liberate. 

We  have  come  of  age  In  world  affairs,  we 
must  accept  and  discharge  adult  responslbU- 
Itles  with  good  will  and  decision.  We  must 
desl  with  other  peoples  as  equals,  neither  as 
Inferiors  to  be  exploited  nor  as  superiors  who 
might  outwit  us.  We  must  deal  as  equals 
wlUi  England  and  the  British  Dominions^ 
China,  Russia,  the  Prench,  and.  no  less,  with 
tbe  smaller  peoples  whose  contributions  to 
our  clvUltatlon,  noUbly  in  the  fields  of  co- 
operation, practical  democracy  and  culture, 
have  been  and  one  day  wUl  again  be  as  im- 
porunt  as  any  furnished  by  larger  nations 
who,  through  sccldent  of  geography,  climate, 
and  resources,  have  greater  material  power, 
Ruasla  U.  and  will  be,  a  great  world  power. 
An  understanding  with  this  peopU  is  essen- 


tial to  peace.  Such  an  uttderstandlng  need 
imply  no  Judgment  by  either  nation  on  the 
government  of  the  other. 

Second.  Bssentlal  to  tbe  building  of  an  en- 
durlt^  peace  Is  recogiUtlon  that  all  men  be- 
long to  a  single  human  race.  Were  the  peace 
to  be  a  bill  of  denial  to  ceruin  peoples  be- 
cause of  color  Instead  of  a  bill  of  rigbu,  as 
set  tortb  In  the  Atlsntle  Charter,  then  we 
ahould  have  laid  the  ground  work  for  a  third 
world  war.  Ivrry  ■greeaaent.  Indeed  erery 
act,  of  discrimination  because  of  race  by  tbe 
dominant  powers  st  borne  or  abroad  is  a  stap 
toward  s  future  war.  Ivery  agreement,  every 
act  of  world  neigbbortlnei«  toward  other  rscas 
is  a  sup  toward  a  just  snd  therefofe  lasting 


htmdreds  of  plloU  which  Ukes  month  or 
years  to  train,  and  so  far  no  territory  baa 
been  Uken  for  our  great  effort.  Who  knows, 
perhape  moat  of  our  bombs  are  falUng  on  de- 
coys. Gentlemen,  I  do  not  prof  see  to  be  a 
mlUury  expert,  but  to  loee  80  bombers  and 
300  airmen  on  ons  bombing  miasiott  seams 
such  s  big  price  to  pay.  r««r  whatf  However, 
I  am  glad  that  ws  have  men  In  Washington 
that  do  not  wear  un  iron  cross,  and  In  the 
future  the  American  p\ibllc  would  be  served 
belter  by  men  using  ftmr-letUr  words  who 
hsve  elghtOetter  minds.  Instead  of  tbe  op- 
posite 

1  smoerely  wieh  that  this  humble  lettav  be 
read   during   a   saaslun    in   Ooagreas.     Who 
know*,  perhaps  I  am  e xpreasing  my  ibougbia 
for  millions  of  Aatertcsn  citiaens. 
Iteepectfully  yours, 


TIm  ItalUi  aapgifB  SbmiU  CoitimM 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

Bf  THS  HOUSE  OP  RgPRBSKNTATIVn 

Thunday.  AprU  27,  1944 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr. 
Tboodore  Terenchin,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
asked  me  to  bring  his  recent  letter  to  me 
to  the  attention  of  the  HoiMe  and  Senate 
membership,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoa*. 
as  follows: 

HoNoaABLz  Sia:  While  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper,  I  saw  an  arUcle  by  Represenutlve 
Stmitn  (Republican.  nilnoU)  stating  the 
Italian  campaign  as  homicidal  lunacy.  It 
Is  hard  to  believe  that  one  holding  such  sn 
Important  post  in  the  Oovemment  should 
make  such  a  stupid,  blundering  statement. 
To  give  up  the  Italian  campaign  at  this  time, 
after  all  our  efforts,  would  not  only  be  the 
biggest  American  defeat  In  hUtory.  but  It 
would  be  something  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment and  the  American  public  would 
never  live  down  imtll  eternity.  If  we  have 
made  some  blunders.  It  U  not  dtie  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  our  mlliury  experts,  but  to  the 
gigantic  and  far-fl\ing  scale  of  operations. 

Represenutlve  Somwsb's  statement  of  re- 
atrlctlons  of  lend-leaae  to  RussU  Is  another 
example  of  her  stupidity  as  a  would-be  dip- 
lomat and  aUteaman.  Perhaps  she  does  not 
understand  the  deflrUtion  of  lend-leaae.  I 
do,  and  furthermore  I  make  this  statement: 
Every  dollar  our  Ooveriunent  invests  in  lend- 
lease  to  Rusala  U  tbe  greatest  Investment  our 
Government  ever  made  to  safegiiard  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property.  Lend-lease  U  not  a 
contribution:  It  Is  an  exchange  of  goods  for 
a  price.  Therefore  Russia  Is  not  obligated  to 
us  for  anything.  We  in  turn  should  thank 
our  lucky  stars  to  have  such  a  powerful  and 
fearless  nation  as  an  ally.  If  Russia  would 
■viddenly  cease  hostilities  with  Germany,  and 
250  dlvUlons  would  be  freed  and  ttirned 
against  us  (God  forbid)  I  would  be  very 
much  In  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  this 
war,  and  our  chances  of  winning  would  be 
very  slim  Indeed. 

My  humble  suggestion  would  be  to  start 
tbe  western  Invasion  ss  soon  as  possible  and 
have  our  bombers  and  fighter  planes  Just 
a  little  ahead  of  otu-  Invading  armies.  We 
know  by  experience  that  no  war  can  be  won 
by  merely  bombing  from  the  sir.  We  have 
only  aertal  photographic  proof  of  tbe  damage 
catued  by  our  bombing  raids.  We  are  loelng 
millions  of  doUars  to  bombs  and  planes,  and 


Montfoaiery  Ward 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  axJMOu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RVMBENTATIVM 

Thunday.  April  27,  1944 

Mr.  SABATH,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dswrrl  stated 
he  Is  introducing  a  resolution  to  Inveatl- 
gate  why  the  Government  has  taken 
over  Montgomery  Ward  It  Co.  X  great- 
ly deplore  that  it  became  necesaary  for 
the  Oovemment  to  take  their  plant 
over,  the  same  as  was  done  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  coal  mines,  railroada,  and 
industrial  plants  which  have  set  them- 
selves up  above  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  should  be  grate- 
ful that  we  have  a  Government  that  is 
able  and  does  fimction.  I  know  that 
the  President  and  those  connected  with 
the  administration,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress, feels  that  the  laws  pasaed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  power  given  under  the 
Constitution  should  be  exercised  when- 
ever it  becomes  necessary. 

I  feel  that  this  Government  cannot 
afford  to  permit  any  individual,  it  mat- 
ters not  how  clever,  shrewd,  or  hard- 
headed  he  may  be  and  regardleas  of  the 
institution  or  corporation  he  repreoents, 
to  set  himself  up  above  the  Government 
and  above  the  law  of  the  land.  Person- 
ally, I  have  seen  this  company  grow  from 
its  Infancy,  the  same  as  many  other 
mail-order  houses  and  chain  stores,  who 
believe  themselves  so  great  and  power- 
ftil  as  to  continue  to  demand  of  Congreas 
legislation  and  protection  and,  at  the 
same  time,  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
action  of  the  Congress  and  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Chief  Executive. 

With  respect  to  the  resolution  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DcwxyJ  it  will  in  due  time  receive  the 
consideration  that  it  deserves,  but  I  am 
hopeful  and  firmly  believe  that  within 
a  few  days  Mr,  Avery  will  come  off  hU 
high  horse  and  will  agree  to  carry  oo 
under  the  old  agreement  with  the  unions 
until  such  time  as  a  union  electkm  will 

be  had. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recall  that  only  a  few 
years   ago   Montgomery   Ward   It  Ca 
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were  tn  tn  extremely  precarious  finan- 
cial ptftltti?"  and  had  been  losing  a  great 
dMd  of  Botiar.  but  due  to  the  aid.  pro- 
incitlon.  aod  ■laiiftTifii  thii  €k)verninent 
them  It  is  reported,  notwith- 
j  the  present  rate  of  wages  which 
aakKl  to  be  extended  for  a  few 
mofliths.  that  the  net  proflt  of  the  com- 
pany laat  year  was  over  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Qovamment  has  no  JnrMiction  in  this 
matter  and  that  the  plant  eannot  be  con- 
■Idvtd  a  war  plant.  However.  Is  it  not 
tnie  that  the  company  handles  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  items  which  enter 
into  war  needs?  But  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  this  further  except  to  state  that  the 
actton  of  Mr.  Avery,  president  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  4  Co..  will  serve  to  focus 
the  esres  of  the  American  people  upon 
these  great  mall-order  houses  and  the 
three  or  four  chain  stores  which  have 
grown  so  tremendously  at  the  expense  of 
thnimnrts  upon  thoasands  of  small 
storHieepers  and  small  businessmen  that 
the  demand  for  legislation  to  curb  them, 
which  the  war  stopped,  will  be  renewed. 

Checking  the  wages  of  employees  in 
mail-order  houses  and  chain  stores,  it  Is 
found  that  the  wages  are  far  below  those 
paid  in  other  businesses  and  industries  in 
the  United  States.  The  group  of  em- 
ployees working  for  the  mail-order 
heOMi  and  chain  stores  surely  falls  Into 
tbe  category  of  underpaid  white-collar 
workers  whose  wages  average  $22  to  $24 
a  week. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  36 
Issue  of  the  WaaidBgton  Star  fairly  pre- 
sents the  issues,  and  under  the  leave 
given  me  I  will  insert  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  It  senses  the  resentment  of 
the  American  people  to  the  unfair,  bu- 
reaucratic position  taken  by  Mr.  Avery, 
president  of  Montgomery  Ward,  who  also 
Is  a  director  of  other  large  institutions, 
which,  however,  may  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  Montgomery  Ward. 

I  appreciate  that  I  will  again  be  crlt- 
lelaed  by  certain  ant<admlnistration 
newspapers,  most  of  which  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  these  big  corporations  and 
Tested  Interests,  but  that  will  not  deter 
me  from  expressing  my  views.  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

VNUAaOMABLS  9tAm 

The  lataet  club  between  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  Montgomery  Ward  turna  on  a 
■mall  point,  but  It  U  one  of  those  small  af- 
fairs that  la  capable  of  causing  a  great  deal 
of  trouble. 

Daring  moat  of  1M3  Bloatgookery  Ward 
haa  a  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  United  Re- 
taU.  Wbotaaalt.  and  DvpartSMnt  Stora  Bm- 
ploysi'  Union  covering  Um  smployMs  In  Its 
rTitnyi  mall-order  establishment.  In  No- 
Ttmber  of  last  year  the  company  raised  the 
question  whether  the  union  stUl  represented 
a  aMjortty  of  Its  amployees  and  refused  to 
raoew  th«  contract  when  It  aspired  In  De- 
Mmber  pending  proof  of  the  rmlldity  of  tlM 
Valon'a  claim  to  represanution  rights. 

Um  esM  was  referred  to  the  W.  L.  B.  and 
that  agx^y  directed  Ward's  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  old  contract  pending  an  employee 
•taction,  which  the  union  was  ordered  to 
apply  for  within  SO  days.  The  union  aakad 
for  ths  election,  which  must  be  oonducted  by 
the  Nmtion&l  Labor  Relations  Board,  but  the 
•ompaay  refused  to  extend  the  contract,  and 
that  resulted  In  a  strike  by  union  workers  on 
the  latb  of  this  month.  The  W.  L.  B.  then 
jeCeiied  the  case  to  the  President  and  the 

Iter  Issued  orders  that  the  strikers  return 
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McNary  ia  Stataai  y  Hall 
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Mr.  STOCKMAN.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  editorial 
service    of   the    late 
which   appeared   In   the 
Portland.  Oreg..  on  April 
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In    an    article   written 
ProgresslTe  of  Madison.  Wis 
page  today.  Capt.  Richard 
Portland,    suggests    that 
Charles  L.  McNary  deserves 
tlonal  Statuary  Hall.    It  is 
tence  of  a  warmly 
it  deserves  serious 

National  Statuary  Hall 
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iDiistrlous  for  their  historic  renown  or  tor 
distinguished  civic  or  military  service. 

About  50  statues  have  been  contributed  to 
the  Hall  but  Oregon  has  never  been  repre- 
sented therein.  There  Is  a  statue  in  the 
Capitol  of  Col.  Edward  D.  Baker  who,  alter 
serving  briefly  as  Senator  from  Oregon  met 
heroic  death  In  the  Battle  of  BalU  Bluff,  but 
it  was  placed  there  by  order  of  Congress  and 
not  as  a  State  contribution  to  Statuary  Hail. 

Sporadically  In  the  past  names  of  Oregon 
men  thougat  deserving  of  representation  in 
the  Statuary  Hall  have  been  suggested — 
James  W.  Nesmith.  Joseph  Lane,  Matthew  P. 
Deady.  George  H.  Williams,  and  others.  Their 
contributions  to  Oregon's  welfare  and  prog- 
ress are  imquestloned,  but  we  think  of  none 
whose  renown  was  so  nationalistic  as  that  of 
Senator  McNary  or  who  drew  such  frleiKlly 
regard  and  confidence  without  as  well  as 
within  this  State.    And  he  was  a  native  son. 


0.  p.  A.  Threatens  to  Destroy  Swiss 
Cbeesc  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wncoNSiM 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  more  than  a  year  the  Swiss- 
cheese  industry  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  been  threatened  by  a  proposed  order 
of  O.  P.  A.  to  eliminate  grading  of  that 
product  which  has  been  in  effect  for  more 
than  20  years  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  proposed  or- 
der is  issued,  it  will  in  e£fect  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  cheese  monopolies  and 
destroy  an  industry  that  has  been  built 
by  the  farmers,  most  of  whom  reside 
in  my  congressional  district  in  Green 
County.  Wis. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  herewith  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Monroe  Evening  Times 
of  AprU  21.  1944: 

CUKSKNT  CHXaSS  COMICKNT 

More  speculation  goes  on  now  about  the 
future  of  the  foreign  type  cheese  industry 
than  ever  In  Its  history,  if  the  impressions  of 
observers  can  be  depended  on. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  In  any  one's 
mind  now  that  It  is  only  a  question  of  days 
until  the  State's  system  of  grading  Swiss 
cheeses  will  be  knocked  out  by  the  ryllng  of 
O.  P.  A.  that  a  single  ceiling  price  shall  be 
established,  placing  Swiss  of  all  qualities  on 
the  same  basis. 

That  in  itself  Is  the  basis  for  the  greater 
speculation,  pointing  largely  toward  a  iml- 
versal  belief  that  the  final  shakeup  will  be 
that  after  the  war,  and  maybe  before,  there 
will  be  fewer  factories,  and  that  larger  plants 
will  be  established  to  take  care  of  milk  pro- 
duction, while  the  business  goes  under  the 
ownership  of  a  few  larger  concerns.  What 
that  will  do  to  the  Industry  is  problematical 
now. 

Whatever  the  otitcome  may  be  tt  la  not 
questioned  that  the  end  of  the  days  when  the 
former  good,  wholesome,  and  rich  Swiss  was 
made  may  be  in  sight. 

It  Is  probable,  according  to  the  argument 
going  on,  that  much  of  the  Swiss  production 
may  be  killed  off  In  favor  of  some  other 
variety,  and  that  the  total  production  nuiy 
be  shoved  into  processing  channels  instead  of 
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going  out  Into  the  counters  of  the  country  as 
good  natural  cheese. 

During  the  whole  history  of  the  foreign 
type  Industry  production  has  been  an  Indi- 
vidual matter.  It  has  been  an  Individual 
business,  with  the  quality  of  cheese  produced 
depending  greatly  upon  the  skill  of  thu 
maker,  and  his  desire  to  make  a  good  quality 
cheese,  or  upon  his  Indifference  to  quality. 
Grading  has  tended  to  create  Improved 
quality,  and  It  Is  feared  that  If  It  is  done 
away  with  that  quality  will  hit  bottom  very 

shortly. 

Tliere  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  doing 
sway  with  the  grade  system  will  play  Into 
the  hands  of  processors.  Any  quality  can  go 
Into  that  sort  of  product,  and  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  prevailing  price  drop  to 
k  level  comparable  to  that  paid  for  the  low 
quality  now. 


A.  A.  A.  Committees  ia  PenniyWania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or    riNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr,  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  unselfish  and  outstanding  work  be- 
ing done  on  the  home  front  by  the 
A  A.  A.  committees  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
do  so  at  this  Ume  particularly  because  of 
the  partisan  and  unjustified  attacks 
which  have  recently  been  made  upon 
this  organization.  Constructive  criti- 
cism is  always  welcome,  but  If  these  crit- 
ics, both  Inside  and  outside  the  Con- 
gress, are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  cor- 
rect faults  in  this  agency,  they  should  in 
all  propriety  await  the  results  of  a  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  of  the  al- 
leged Irregularities  rather  than  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
management  of  the  food  front. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  Instances  here 
and  there  where  criticism  is  justified, 
but  on  the  whole,  the   administration 
of  A  A.  A.  in  Pennsylvania  is  deserving 
of  high  praise.    Of  course,  it  Is  possible 
that  an  agency  which  must  gage  the 
farmer's  use  of  gasoline  in  accordance 
with  justified  usage  will  arouse  resent- 
ment among  those  few  who  hope  to  go 
joy  riding  on  tractor  gasoline.    It  Is  quite 
natural,  also,  that  a  farmer  or  two  who 
want  to  indulge  in  luxury  farming  will 
resent  the  authority  of  machinery-ra- 
tioning committees  when  they  are  re- 
fused a  second    tractor    because    some 
other  f ymer  has  a  greater  need  for  it. 
Or  perhaps  some  farmer  with  a  small 
war-production  program  will  resent  the 
fact  that  his  son's  appeal  for  a  defer- 
ment is  rejected  by  the  same  agency 
which  reports  favorably  on  a  similar  ap- 
peal by  the  son  of  a  large  war-food  pro- 
ducer.   Yes.  criticism  is  bound  to  result 
In  .such  cases.    The  A.  A.  A.  committees 
of  Pennsylvania  have  had  a  tough  Job, 
but  they  have  performed  their  work  ad- 
mirably in  spite  of  the  gripers  and  the 
prophets  of  gloom. 

It  has  been  no  small  Job  for  A.  A.  A. 
committees  to  review  16.000  cases  ol 
draft  deferment  in  Pennsylvania  and  to 
render  just  and  fair  decisions  as  a  result 


of  their  considered  study  and  investiga- 
tion. It  has  been  no  small  job  for  these 
committees  to  pass  judgment  upon  100.- 
000  applications  for  farm  equipment  and 
to  spot  these  pieces  of  machinery  on  the 
farms  which  will  give  us  maximum  food 
production.  It  has  been  no  small  task 
for  Pennsylvania  A.  A.  A.  committees  to 
study  the  production  records  of  83.000 
farms  and  to  allocate  gasoline  so  as  to 
conserve  the  Nation's  supply  without 
curtailing  our  national  food-production 
program.  These  have  been  major  ac- 
complishments and  they  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  simple  manner  and  the 
conscientious  style  of  the  unassuming 
farmers  who  constitute  these  A.  A.  A. 
committees. 

I  would  no  more  desecrate  the  memory 
of  Israel  Putnam  and  the  farmers  of  Con- 
cord Bridge  because  of  the  apparent  flaws 
in  their  colonial  uniforms  than  I  would 
condemn  the  A.  A.  A.  elected  county 
and  community  committeemen  of  Penn- 
sylvania because  of  the  minor  criticisms 
which  emanate  from  disgruntled  parti- 
sans who  base  conclusions  on  isolated 
complaints.  No  one  condemns  the  Army 
because  of  the  peculiar  antics  of  some 
soldier  home  on  leave.  No  one  con- 
demns the  Navy  because  of  the  impro- 
priety of  some  sailor  on  shore  leave. 
And  no  patriotic  citizen  will  condemn 
any  A.  A,  A.  committee  in  Pennsylvania  if 
he  first  reviews  the  remarkable  record  of 
achievement  among  Pennsylvania's 
farmers  in  1942  and  1943. 

To  the  farmers  of  my  native  State.  I 
pay  my  respects,  and  to  the  A.  A.  A.  com- 
mittees who  mobilized  agriculture  I  give 
my  salute.  Petty  details  are  Insig- 
nificant, but  the  record  of  farm  produc- 
tion and  the  reserves  of  fertility  and 
grains  provided  by  our  conservation 
practices  will  never  be  forgotten. 

The  county  and  community  commit- 
teemen so  organized  production  that  our 
allies    received    the    food    which    their 
armies  so  desperately  needed  while  at 
the  same  time  we  at  home  supported  the 
best  fed  fighters  and  Nation  on  earth. 
Because  of  the  democratic  and  non- 
partisan framework  of  the  A.  A.  A.  or- 
ganization. I  presume  that  I  may  be  ex- 
tolling and  commending  in  large  part 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.    A 
study  of  the  registration  figures  of  niral 
Pennsylvania  counties  would  so  indicate. 
Therefore,  this  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  have  no  political  significance.    But 
these  committees  are  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  In  the  eyes  of  some  peo- 
ple they  Immediately  are  objects  for  at- 
tack.   To  these  persons,  any  Govern- 
mental agency,  regardless  of  Its  record, 
Its  accomplishments  or  its  achievements, 
should  always  be  abused  and  condemned. 
They  recognize  only  the  war  against  the 
President  and  they  wage  it  every  day 
regardless  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  war  which  the  President  is  waging 
against  our  Axis  foes. 

Partisan  attempts  to  embarrass  and 
destroy  our  Commander  in  Chief  by 
smearing  agencies  of  Government  such 
as  the  A.  A.  A.  committees  which  are  con- 
tributing so  much  toward  the  winning  oi 
the  war  give  comfort  and  aid  to  our 
enemies.  And  all  of  us  are  more  likely  to 
be  hurt  by  these  barrages  than  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Simplified  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

or  NOkTH  CAIOLIM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  26 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 
25: 

I  From  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  April  36,  19441 
sumjnzD  TAXIS 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  in  the  plan  to  relieve  the 
great  majority  of  income-tax  payer*  of  moat 
of  the  vexatious  paper  work  that  has  been 
required  of  them  under  the  wlthholdlng-tea 
system.    In  place  of  the  existing  Victory  tax 
of  3  percent  on  gross  Income  over  •834  per 
year,  a  new  normal  tax  of  3  percent  Is  levied 
on  net  incomes  over  1600.    The  present  nor- 
mal ux  of  6  percent  and  the  aurtax  begin- 
ning at  13  percent  are  to  be  combined  Into 
a  single  suruz.  with  rates  beginning  at  SO 
percent.     The  bill  also  substltutea  uniform 
personal  exemptions  of  $500  per  person  for 
surtax  purpoaea  In  place  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  exemptions.    For  example,  a  husband 
will  be   allowed   an  exemption   of   tOOO   for 
himself.  »800  for  his  wife,  and  WOO  lor  each 
dependent.    The  definition  of  dependente  Is 
also  slmpllfled.     Instead  of  the  present  re- 
quirement that  a  dependent  must  be  imder 
18  or  mentally  or  physically  incapable  of  self- 
support,  the  bill  deftnt'S  a  dependent  as  any 
close  relation  for  whom  the   taxpayer  fur- 
nishes over  half  the  support  and  who  Is  not 
himself  required  to  flle  a  return.  Tlita  d^tol- 
tlon  has  the  advantage  of  being  preclw.  and 
seems  much  more  equitable  and  practlcabli;. 
These   changes,  made  for  the  purpoee  of 
simplification,    will    necessarily   cause   some 
shift  m  tax  burdens,  but  the  general  effect 
will   be  to  decrease   the  paymenu  of  Indi- 
viduals  with   large   families   and  somewhat 
Increase    the    paymenu    of    taxpayer*  with 
small  famUles— «  move  In  the  right  direc- 
tion.   According  to  committee  estimates,  the 
proposed  changes  would  reduce  the  returns 
from    the    Individual    Income   tax   for    1944 
about  »60.000.000,  or  about  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  total  estimated  revenue  yield.    Also 
In  the  Interest  of  simplification,  taxpayers 
would  be  permitted  to  make  standard  deduc- 
tions of  10  percent  ol  gross  Income,  In  lieu 
of  allowable  specific  deductions  for  charlUble 
contributions,  taxes,  etc.    For  Incomes  above 
$6,000  a  flat  deduction  of  $500  would  be  per- 
mitted. 

By  such  means  it  would  become  poaalble 
to  determine  the  amount  of  ta»ee  due  with 
comparative  ease,  especially  In  the  ineotne 
brackets  below  $5,000.  After  the  flnrt  year. 
the  Wa>-B  and  Means  Committee  aatertt  that 
approximately  30,000,000  Uxpayers  would  be 
relieved  of  the  necessity  ol  computing  their 
taxes.  For  the  remaining  MJMO.OOO.  new 
and  simpler  declaration  forme  would  be 
feasible. 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out.  simpli- 
fication InevlUbly  sweeps  away  some  of  the 
reflnemenu  in  the  law  that  in  theory  make 
an  Income  tax  system  more  equitable.  But 
the  end  in  this  caae  Jurtlfle*  the  nmnrn, 
especially  as  many  of  the  propoaed  tiuagw 
seem  to  make  for  more  reasonable  treatment 
of  the  taxpeyer  with  a  large  numb»  c<  " 
pendents.    There  Is,  however.  --  ***'" 

of  the  flat  deduction  of  10 
lUble    contributions,    teat  . 
Some  criUc*  object  that  flat  deduetlona  « 
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that  •mount  would  make  overllb«raI  aHow- 
•■M  for  cluu-iuble  conu-lbutions.  Ochers 
would  like  to  take  more  specific  account  of 
aotual  contrlbutlona  to  cbartty.  In  tlw  bop« 
of  encouraging  larger  contrlbutlona.  Of 
courae.  tbeae  itandard  allowances  would  In 
any  mm  be  optional .  Taxpa7«n  may,  tf  tbey 
tfcCMVtae  their  own  -  t«se«.  rather 
take  advantage  of  the  stmpllfled  pro- 


MU  would  also  Incie—  the  tax  on 
capital  gataa  by  3  percent,  aa  tiM  result  of 
tub)ectlng  them  to  the  propoaed  3  percent 
nonBoal  tax.  In  addition  to  the  new  Increaaed 
s|Btax  rataa.  Capital  galna  are  not  lubjact 
to  the  Victory  tax.  which  would  be  replaced 
by  the  proposed  3  percent  normal  tax.  An- 
other chance  tbat  is  open  to  challenge  la  the 
additional  tasM  that  would  be  Impoaed  on 
from  partially  tax-exempt  bonds  by 
the  former  normal  and  surtax 
rata*,  and  Introducing  a  new  and  lower  so- 
called  normal  tax.  As  we  have  stated  pre- 
TlooBly.  this  woxild  be  a  kind  of  nibbling 
■way  at  tax-exemption  prlvllefcs  that  would 
create  justified  resentment  against  the  Oov- 
•nunrat.  and  certainly  could  not  be  defend- 
ed ■■  an  eMential  featiire  of  the  slmpllfl- 
eation  program.  Apart  from  thete  controver- 
alai  features  of  the  bill,  however,  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  Is  a  reform  measure  of 
which  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
all  the  experts  who  assisted  Its  labors  may 
well  be  protid. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April 
25.  10441 

BOOH   raOM   M*.  DOOOHTOir 

This  aewspapcr  has  pounded  the  drums  for 
almpllficatlon  so  often  and  so 
ttat  Its  raadsrs  may  have  come  to  re- 
us slngto-tracked.  But  we  will  risk 
testy  to  remark  today  tbat  this  con- 
Umied  drum-beating.  In  which  many  othera 
have  joined.  Is  at  '  ~^t  producing  results. 

Ths  bill  Just  introduced  by  Chalmaa 
DouMHott  Of  the  Rouse  Ways  and  Msaas 
OoaBmlttM.  aXtar  waeks  of  study  by  himself 
•Bd  biB  eoOeaguss  tn  eoUaboratlon  with  their 
experts  and  the  Treasury's,  looks  like  a 
leant  contribution  to  the  peace  of 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  who  still 
CBBDOt  look  back  on  March  15  without  shud- 


Xt  this  bill  is  passed — and  certainly  Oon- 
grass  la  now  fully  aware  of  the-  public  senti- 
ment for  slmpUflMtton— 30.000.000  of  the 
50.000.000  taxpaywi  VODt  have  to  file  any 
ttum  at  all  next  March  16.  aside  from  a 
wlthholding-tax  receipt  and  the  answers  to 
four  simple  questions.  Where  the  withhold- 
ing tax  has  tikken  too  much  or  too  little,  the 
OonpienuDent  will  figure  this  out  Itself  and 
mail  either  a  bill  or  a  rebate.  So.  for  tboaa 
80.000.000  people,  the  bookkeeping  night- 
■Mia  of  last  March  wui  be  exordsad. 

Soane  10.000.000  others,  namely,  thoaa  re- 
eelTlng  more  than  $5,000  from  an  employer 
or  more  than  flOO  from  sources  where  with- 
holding doss  not  apply,  will  fUl  out  a  re- 
tom — but  a  muth  atmpliu  one  than  they 
IMV*  been  aocortodMi  (tboogh  not  recon- 
ciled) to. 

The  final  10.000,000,  principally  people  In 
tiM  Middle  and  upper  brackets,  will  file  on  a 
form."  but  hers  again  a  simpler  one 
in  the  past. 

OUksr  cbangss  are  tevolved.  notably  the 
dli«w>»r»ncia  of  the  pesky  victory  tax  and 
tha  adoption  at  a  flat  surtax  exemption  of 
•500  a  pwson.  whethM*  the  p«son  be  the 
head  of  the  house,  his  apoOM,  or  Ida  depend- 
ant. (And  the  myth  that  dspaadancy  ends 
•a  a  son  or  daughter  turns  IS^when  in  many 
•MSB  the  aspsoas  la  Just  hitting  a  peak — la 
abdadoasd;  bcnafter  the  word  dependent  1b 
to  mean  what  It  says.) 

All  tn  all,  the  Doughton  bill  repreaentB  a 
tot  aense  and  sanity. 


Proper  Utilixation  if  Manpower 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  CARL  U 


or 
THB  HOUSE  OP 


CAUrOlNU 


REMARKS 


INSHAW 


RE  >RS8BNTATIVIS 


Thursday.  Apr  I  27,  1944 

Mr.   HINSHAW.     W.T.   Speaker,   now 

that  the  Military  Affai:  s  Committee  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  forcing  men  in  the 
rV-P  draft  claasiflcati  )n  Into  essential 
war  Jobs  and  Secretary  Stimson  has  tried 
to  reduce  some  of  the  i  egrettable  confu- 
sion about  the  Army's  i  leeds  and  admin- 
istration of  selective  s<  rvice.  it  might  be 
well  to  ask  again  whet  ler  the  Army  has 
made  the  maximum  p<  ssible  use  of  men 
with  minor  physical  de  ects  and  been  as 
energetic  as  It  could  in  lelping  solve  this 
Nation's  manpower  pro  ilems. 

Secretary  Stimson's  statement  em- 
phasised previous  expli  mations  that  the 
greatest  present  Amy  need  is  for 
younger  men  capable  of  enduring  the 
rigors  of  combat.  Yet,  the  War  Depart- 
ment still  vigorously  objects  to  steps 
which  would  release  men  in  their 
twenties,  in  top  physl(  al  condition,  for 
front-line  service  and  )ther  duty  In  ad- 
vancetf  areas  where  st  imina,  vigor,  ag- 
gressiveness, and  capadty  to  take  it  are 
indi5pensable. 

Instead,  the  Army  has  insisted  on 
mobilizing  women  for  lumerous  assign- 
ments that  many  IV-I  's,  men  obviously 
not  fitted  for  Indus  rial  Jobs,  could 
handle  satisfactorily. 

It  still  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Army  resists  so  stul  twrnly  every  sug- 
gestion that  rV-Fs  wit  i  only  slight  dis- 
qualifications should  hi  used  in  greater 
numbers  on  the  home  front. 

Every  Member  of  t^e  House  has  ob- 
served jroung  soldiers  Apparently  in  the 
finest  physical  condition,  performing  Jobs 
which  rV-P's.  who  ari  basically  sound 
ph3rsically  and  mentally,  can  perform 
adequately.  They  are  guarding  our  Gov- 
ernment buildings,  bridges,  public  utili- 
ties, and  other  strategic  objectives.  They 
are  manning  antialrcri  ift  batteries,  sea- 
coast  defenses,  obser  ation  jKwts,  de- 
tector stations,  and  mil  tary  installations 
in  this  country  where  combat  require- 
ments do  not  apply.  T  hey  are  perform- 
ing military  police  dut; '  on  the  streets  of 
Washington,  other  met  ropolitan  centers, 
and  cities  and  towns  4<U<^ent  to  Army 
camps. 

Thousands  of  young  bien  now  in  IV-F 
were  sorely  disappointe  i  when  they  were 


rejected  by  the  Army 


is  unfit  for  mili- 


tary service.    Large  numbers  not  only 


uniform  of  their 
could  do  much 


would  like  to  wear  the 
country  but  feel  thej 
more  In  helidng  the  wbu:  effort  than  by 
transferring  to  civilla^  Jobs  for  which 
they  are  not  trained 
physically  or  psycholo^cally  fit.    These 
men  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come members  of  the 
the  war  be  eligible  for 
given  holders  of  an  hoiiorable  discharge 
I  should  like  to  direc ;  attention  to  the 
vigorous  drives  at  tti<  >  Annj  and  the 


Army  and  after 
the  consideration 


O.  W.  I.  to  recruit  more  women  for  the 
WAC's.  In  printed  advertisements  and 
over  the  radio  we  are  told  that  every 
woman  who  Joins  up  releases  a  man  for 
combat  duty  or  some  other  strenuous 
service.  Since  the  Army  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  as  many  WAC's  as  It  de- 
sires, why  cannot  many  IV-Fs  be  used 
In  clerical  work,  as  automobile  drivers, 
couriers,  and  messengers,  as  instructors, 
and  in  a  host  of  other  Jobs  which  do  not 
require  perfect  physical  condition.  The 
training  of  IV-P's  would  not  be  any 
greater  strain  on  the  Army  than  train- 
ing of  women. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  properly  could 
urge  the  War  Department  to  reconsider 
its  attitude  toward  men  for  limited  serv- 
ice and  I  hope  the  committee  will  use  its 
influence  to  see  that  IV-F's  are  reviewed 
with  the  thought  of  finding  in  this  huge 
group  replacement  for  thousands  of  men 
trained  and  physically  fit  for  combat 
duty  who  now  are  being  used  on  the 
home  front. 


Penntylvaiiia  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sioner Declares  Opposition  of  National 
Association  of  Railroads  and  Utilities 
Gtmmissioners  to  Lea  Ariation  Bill  Not 
Representative  of  Membership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  FENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  AprU  27,  1944 

Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  C.  Buchanan,  public  utilities 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, regarding  the  Lea  aviation  bill 
which  I  believe  the  Members  will  find 
Interesting  and  illuminating: 

COMMOKWBALTH  OF  PENNSTLVANTA. 

plnnstlvania  pubuc 
Utiutt  Commibsioh. 
November  23, 1943. 
Hon.  Clabencx  F.  Lba. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Uouae  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DbabChaibicamLxa:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  rery  definite  propaganda  campaign 
tai  Sffect  among  State  public  service  and  util- 
ity commissioners  and  State  goveri^ments  in 
opposition  to  the  Lea  aviation  bill,  H.  R.  8420, 
and  its  predeoesBor,  H.  R.  1013. 

To  make  certain  that  it  Is  not  accepted  as 
a  unanimovu  opposition  to  the  bills.  I  want 
to  advise  you  that  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  RaUroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  In  Chicago,  the  ac- 
tion of  that  association  opposing  the  bills 
was  not  unanimous. 

State  conamlssioners  have  practicaUy  no 
control  over  rates  and  service  of  railroads  in 
Intrastate  tralBc  nor  of  trucks  and  busses  In 
combined  Intra  and  Interstate  trafflc  Actual 
Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  although  lip  service  is 
paid    to   Stat*   commissions    and   BO-«alled 
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Btates'  rights.  I  cannot  understand  opposi- 
tion to  simUar  Jurisdiction  over  airplanes.  If 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  its  reepon- 
BibUlty  for  the  railroad  mess,  that  wovUd  t>e 
a  different  thing,  but  the  I.  C.  C.  seems  to  get 
approval  in  spite  of  Its  acknowledged  fum- 
bling inefficiency. 

I  think  if  you  men  In  Congress  would 
decide  the  thing  from  a  national  viewpoint 
rather  than  trying  to  guess  the  Infiuences 
back  of  political  State  administrations.  Fed- 
eral actions  would  be  more  respected  and 
better  in  the  public  interest. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Bxtchanan, 

Commissioner. 


A  MaTerick  Is  Fed  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Satur- 
day, Aprtl  1,  1944: 

A  MAVmiCK  M  n»  UP 

Mr.  Maury  Maverick  (a  maverick,  by  defini- 
tion,  wears   no   man's   brand)    was   once   a 
Member  of  Congress,  once  Mayor  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  for  some  time  has  had  his  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  where  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 
He  is  a  man  of  distinction,  great  forthright- 
ness.    enormovis    zip— In    short,    a    man    to 
reckon  with.    He  has  Just  performed  a  serv- 
ice which  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  and 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  hla  countrymen. 
In    an   eloquent    memorandum   denouncing 
what  he  calls  "gobbledygook  talk,"  he  has 
something  to  say  about  the  distressing  lan- 
guage which  adorns  the  red  tape  of  bureauc- 
racy.   He  would  put  an  end  to  "finalizing" 
contracts:   he  frowns  upon  "patterns,"  "ef- 
fectuating." and  "dynamics."  and  he  threat- 
ens to  shoot  anyone  using  the  words  "activa- 
tion" and  "implementation."    May  good  luck 
attend  him.    He  can  make  his  ideas  stick  un- 
less some  superior,  if  he  has  a  superior,  comes 
along  and   (we  bel'eve  this  is  the  phrase) 
"dls-O.  K.'s"  them. 


Railroad  Misrepresentations  Concerning 
Fature  Air  Transport  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PKNNST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  been  considerable  agitation  by 
some  of  our  surface  carrier  interests  in 
favor  of  changes  in  the  law  which  will 
permit  them  to  invade  and  dominate  the 
air  transportation  field.    Much  of  this 


agitation  is  S3nithetic  and  is  presented 
under  the  imposing  facade  of  a  so-called 
neutral  agency,  the  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America.  Behind  that  fa- 
cade there  will  be  found  the  ambitions 
of  certain  individual  surface  Interests  to 
repeat  in  the  air  age  the  drive  for  great 
regional  monopolies  of  transportation 
which  they  undertook  some  years  ago 
and  which  very  nearly  succeeded. 

Fortunately,  this  agitation  does  not 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  either 
of  the  different  forms  of  surface  trans- 
portation or  of  all  the  important  com- 
panies in  any  single  form.  For  example, 
among  our  railroads  there  are  many 
thoughtful  men  who  realize  the  danger 
which  this  agitation  would  lead  to.  And 
oiur  motortrucking  industry  has  defi- 
nitely and  vigorously  taken  an  ofBcial 
stand  opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  which  would  permit  sur- 
face carriers  to  invade  the  air-transpor- 
tation field. 

One  of  the  principal  advocates  of  open- 
ing up  to  the  railroads  this  new  avenue 
toward  transportation  monopoly  is  Mr. 
Howard  S.  Palmer,  president  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad.    In  my  extension  of  re- 
marks on  page  A5068  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Rbcord.  and  again  on 
page  A5512  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  attempted  to  point  out  to  this 
gentleman  and  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  many  fallacies  and  misstate- 
ments   contained    in    his    arguments. 
However,  in  radio  speeches  and  in  ex- 
pensive full-page  advertisements  in  na- 
tional newspapers.  Mr.  Palmer  is  stiU 
beguiling  the  public  with  a  fanciful  pic- 
ture of  his  railroad  engaged  in  rail,  air, 
and  highway  service  in  the  future,  thus 
clutching  within  the  New  Haven's  fist 
two  new  forms  of  transportation  which, 
if  permitted  to  develop  independently, 
would    continue    to    furnish    the    New 
Haven  with  vigorous  and  salutary  com- 
petition. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot  of  March  1. 1944,  an  edi- 
torial which  contained  some  very  sound 
advice  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  which  merits 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Congress. 
That  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

BAH.  MONOPOLY   BKAOS  rOS  TaOtJBL« 

Railroad  executives,  able  as  they  are  in 
many  fields,  seem  unable  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  deliislon  that  If  they  could  only 
monopolize  all  types  of  transportation,  the 
solution  would  be  perfect. 

Thus  comes  the  word  from  New  York  that 
the  head  of  the  New  Haven  is  all  set  to  put 
planes  in  the  air  if  the^  barriers  agaUist  the 
raUroads  doing  that  sort  of  thing  are  lifted. 
Then,  says  the  notice,  railroad  men  could 
thump  their  chests  and  proclaim  they  have 
a     perfectly     coordinated     raU-air-highway 

■yatem.  ^   _,,, 

Of  all  railroads  to  Indulge  in  such  fouy. 
the  New  Haven  should  be  the  last  and  most 
ashamed.  This  is  the  road  that  one  day 
controlled  the  transportation  system  of 
much  of  New  England.  Not  only  did  they 
run  trains,  but  they  controlled  interurban 
streetcar  systems  and  then  they  bought  up 
the  boaU  and  then  sometime  later  they  went 
broke  and  have  been  crippled  ever  since. 
The  monopoly  and  the  crash  could  scarcely 
be  called  coincidental. 

But  like  other  railroads  they  apparenUy 
are  shoottog  at  the  same  targets.    What  they 


ouj!ht  to  be  doing  Is  making  rail  serrles  so 
attractive  and  economic  for  the  public  that 
the  volume  of  buslnsss  would  rlsa  to  profit- 
able leveU.  As  has  baen  said  tliM  and  again 
it  costs  no  more  fuel,  light,  or  ovarbsad  to 
haul  a  fuU  ooach  than  a  half  coach  of  pas- 
senger*. 

Not  everybody  wants  to  ride  ths  planes, 
the  busses,  ths  trains,  the  ahips.  P«r»ons 
have  their  choices  subject  to  fxmds,  tlms.  and 
other  factors.  What  the  raU  and  other 
transportation  systems  should  do  Is  to  keep 
out  of  each  other's  way,  culUvate  competi- 
tion and  resourcefulness,  install  economies, 
Improve  service,  reduce  rates  to  increase 
patronage.  These  polnta  are  advocated  for 
the  railroads'  benefit  and  because  they  muat 
be  healthy  to  do  the  transportation  Job. 

Such  a  system  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
trend  toward  monopoly  which  after  all  Is  a 
step  toward  socialization.  It  is  going  to  be 
much  easier  for  a  government  so  inclined 
to  take  over  a  monopoly  of  transportation 
or  anything  else  than  widely  scattered  inde- 
pendent, individually  owned  euterpriaes. 
When  raUroads  or  others  head  for  transpor- 
tation monopoly,  they  actually  are  heading 
for  trouble. 


ClBillofRifhts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAITUUtO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  AprU  27, 1944 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowing  letter 
and  resolution: 

Ths  AM«aTCAW  LaoioK, 
Dkpaktmcnt  or  Maryland.  Inc., 

Baltimore.  Md..  April  25,  1944. 
Hon.  'Bhomas  D"Al»and«o, 
Houte  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DiAt  CoNoaiasMAN  D'ALZSANoao:  1  am  en- 
closing you  herewith  a  motion  that  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Maryland  and  annual  mem- 
bership round-up  held  at  the  War  Memo- 
rial Building.  Sunday.  April  23,  1944,  »»<»  ?[• 
will  thank  you  to  have  It  Inserted  in  the 
CoNoansioHAL  Racoao. 
Sincerely, 

J.  NCLSON  TkXBST. 

Department  Adjutant. 
The  department  commander,  the  grande 
chef  de  gare,  6  department  vice  command- 
ers   and    the   commanders,    adjuUnU,    and 
membership  chairmen  of   101  posts  of  the 
Department  of  Maryland,  assembled  at  the 
War  Memorial  Building.  Baltimore.  Md..  on 
Sunday.  Aprtl  23,  1944.  lor  the  annual  mem- 
bership round-up.  respectftUly  request  Con- 
gressman JoBM  E.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  LegUlatlon  Committee,  to  Immedi- 
ately report  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rtght^-flenate 
1767— to  the  House  floor  and  any  eontrorer- 
slal  sections  be  submitted  to  the  Memberswf 
the  House  so  that  thU  bill  may  be  enacted 
Into  law  before  May  30.  1944.  as  a  trlbuU  to 
the  memory  of  all  the  men  and  women  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of 
our  country  und  further  that  a  copy  be  sent  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maryland  the  Hon- 
orable  Millard   E.  Tydinos  and  the  leDlor 
Representative  of  the  MaryUnd  delefataoD, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  D'Auwahwo,  tor  in- 
sertion In  the  CoNGBsaaiONAL 
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f[—^nt  J^kMtowB,  Pa. 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  mrMSTLVAifiA 

ZN  im  HOC8B  OP  mPRUBNTATIVB 

Thurtdag.  April  27, 1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kftv*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Raoon,  I  include  a  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Oeocraphic  Society.  Washington, 
D.  C.  relatlye  to  flood-free  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

Jonmnumn,    Ptrr    to    Floods,    Haiu    Nsw 
CoimoL  Woucs 

WAHuawruM.  D.  C. — Johnstown.  Pa^  U  t«U- 
lac  the  world   tb«t  It  1«  no  lonfar  at  tb* 
of  Its  rivers. 

for  th«  oslebratlon  Is  tbe  oom- 
ptotlOB  of  an  t6.000.000  flood-control  project, 
my  the  National  Oeographlc  Society.  As 
Uk«y  near  the  half-way  mark  In  the  annual 
flood  aaeeon — January  to  May — the  citizens 
look  eonfldently  on  the  Stony  Creek,  the 
Uttle  Cbnemaugh,  and  tb*  Oonemaugh  Rivers 
DOW  channeled  between  high  retaining  walls. 

Project  Includes  0  miles  of  work  on 
•tretdMi  at  the  three  streams — deepening 
and  widening  of  channels,  reallnement  of 
etiuraes.  and  the  facing  of  banks  with  con- 
crete up  to  la  Inches  thick.  Retaining  walla 
rang*  from  37  feet  to  87  feet  In  height. 


and  typewriter*  are  epreadlng  the 
as  the  city's  67.000  resldenu  and  lu 
41.000  saburtMmltaB  tfaoUwt  their  new  inde- 
pwideaee  to  frfnda  la  ottv  cities.  Water- 
marks on  old  bulUUBfi  will  be  blotted  out. 
Only  reminders  of  flood  atages  wui  be  oOelal 
bnMB  marker*  recording  change*  in  water 
iMels. 

Johnstowners  have  long  been  conscious  of 
their  water  peril.  First  flood  recorded  In  the 
city**  history  occtirred  in  1806.  From  that 
jear  to  the  preemt*  about  23  have  (yen  big 
mnth  for  mention  in  the  city's  annals. 

nood  history  took  a  new  turn  in  1836  with 
tha  buUdlag  of  the  South  Fork  Reaerrolr, 
1<  Mile*  northeast  of  the  city,  to  supply 
wmUr  for  the  Johnstown-Pittsburgh  Canal. 
Tbe  raiarfolr.  fed  by  the  Little  Conemaiigh 
and  known  later  as  Lake  Conemaugh.  wa* 
3  mllse  long.  ^  to  1  mile  wide,  and  72  fl**t 
ctoep  at  tbe  dam. 

When  the  eanal  gave  way  to  a  railroad,  the 
rvMrrolr  was  used  a*  a  Ash  pnaarve.  was 
QO^cted  as  a  atorat*  basin.  Leaks  de- 
valiped,  the  dam  broke  several  timea,  waa 
nkvSt.  State  of  the  dam  from  time  to 
time  made  local  talk,  caused  little  anxiety. 

ras  TAxa*  wsikrr  TOtx 

At  the  beginning  of  May  1880  the  future 
looked  bright  to  Johnstown's  30.000  people. 
Toward  the  last  of  the  montb.  skies  darkened, 
rain  fell  heavily  for  day*,  the  rivers  over- 
flowed their  banks. 

<te  the  3l8t  mllla  and  store*  dosed.  Peo- 
P>>  la  tbe  lower  areaa  began  to  move  fur- 
niture to  the  upper  floor*.  As  tlie  rain  oon- 
ttnoed.  the  swollen  rivers  made  canals  of 
tbe  ctty*i  streets,  carried  away  bridges. 

The  lake  was  full  to  the  brim,  sloshed  over 
tb*  narrow  spillways,  began  to  wash  over  tbe 
wbole  crest  of  the  dam.  burst  the  earthwork 
in  mldaftemoon.  Man  than  4.000.000,000 
gallons  of  water  nabed  down  the  mountain 
gorge,  a  deadly  and  destructive  force  moving 
at  M  miles  an  hour. 

Alarm  was  balked  by  disrtiptlon  of  tele- 
ptMNM  and  telegraph  service.  Flight  from 
tta*  doomed  city  was  prevented  by  the  water 
in  tbe  streeta.    PUled  with  wreckage  from  the 
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upper  valley,  tbe  ragiag 

town  like  a  battering 

and  aoo  persons  were  buined 

When  the  flood  Bubald4d 
more  than  2.000  lives 
estimated    up    to    $10.i 
buried  more  tbaa  700 
fled  dead. 

One  of  the  first  vorka 
after  the  caublishmenc 
serrlce  to 
Bade  front 

try.     Clara  Barton  and  thi 
Into  the  Job  of  relief 


disasters  to  occur 

)f  telegraphic  wire 

tragedy  quickly 

th^ughout  the  coun- 

Red  Croes  plunged 


A  iBimcrR  oi    FArra 


stoi  es 

1)89. 


The  flood  yielded  a 
mentoe*.    Books  were 
Ism  became  legends, 
appeared  at  fairs,  even 
contrived  to  show  what 

St.  Patrick's  Day.  1930, 
another  ordeal  by  flood 
ravaged    the    bustne*s 
Xaster  stocks,  ruined 
damage  of  the  flood  of 

Johnstowners  are  mad  • 
Citizens  pitched  Into  the 
merchants  put  their  storei 
their  credit  for  new 
for  buslne— . 

The  people  reeolved  U 
strait  Jacket,  stirred 
quiry.    got    Army    englns 
heard   with  dismay  that 
tlonal  reservoirs  would 
lem. 

It  took  a  flood  in  May 
Oongr***  to  get  action  oi 
ment.  r*al  key  to  control 
in  August  1938.  oomplete£ 

Johnstown,  founded  In 
steel  center,  and  figures 
mining  and  movement 
time  factory  prodiicts 
flMOt.  motortrucks 
ators.    fiuniture.   glsss. 
Clay   pits   in   tbe  vicini 
reeource. 


strange 


wr  tten. 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  AMBERTSON 

or  KANSiS 

IN  THX  BOUSI  OP  RS  >RES£NTA'nVES 
Thurtdat.  Apri   27.  1944 
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to  death, 
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REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Think  what  a 


uith 


Old  Blood 
the   British 


Mr.  LAMBERTSON. 

Is  'Tklonkey  Ward"  not*, 
fourth  term  would  prcduce 

Who  in  the  world  ever  told 
and   Outs"   that   we 
wanted  to  rule  the  worll? 

When  com  is  froien  hogs  and  cattle 
will  take  to  market,  and  soon  food  for 
war  will  require  a  revan  ping  and  the  set- 
up a  change  of  name. 

Pray  tell  us.  Colonel :  »ick.  of  the  Army 
engineers,  wliere  you  ct  uld  build  enough 
dams  to  hold  back  this  <  rater— guess  it  is 
nature's  way  of  replenli  ihlng  the  oceans. 

The  devastation  wrcught  the  small 
towns  here,  by  the  "Nu<  eal"  policies  and 
the  war,  differs  only  f]  om  some  in  the 
Old  World  in  that  ou  buildings  have 
their  roofs  yet. 

The  O.  W.  I.  Is  dropp  ng  seeds  in  neu- 
tral and  subdued  natloi  is  with  the  hope 
of  creating  gratitude.  C  ongressmen  used 
to  do  that  In  their  dlstr  cts  years  ago  for 
the  same  purpose. 


Dr.  Robert  Lovett,  one  of  the  four 

purged  by  the  Appropriations  and  Dies 
Committees  last  year,  has  been  put  in 
the  university  In  Puerto  Rico  by  Tug- 
well.  Congress  cannot  head  off  a  bu- 
reaucrat even  in  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  Interior  Department  last  year 
spent  $160,000  for  long-distance  tele- 
phone calls,  and  they  asked  to  have  2,200 
of  their  number  deferred  from  military 
service,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their 
Secretary  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
fighting  cock. 

Josephus  Daniels  pled  to  the  editors 
that  "one-third  of  the  Senate  plus  one" 
could  defeat  a  treaty  ratification  and  that 
the  rule  should  be  overhauled.  That  one- 
third  plus  one  you  complain  about,  Mr. 
Daniels,  sustained  consumer  subsidies 
and  threatens  to  keep  the  emergency  on 
indefinitely,  if  the  fourth  term  succeeds. 


Uncle  Sam  Cracks  Down  on  Avery's 
Cliicaf  o  Mutiny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  pEinrsTLVANU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27,  19U 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April 
27,  1944: 

tmCLX  SAM   CKACXS   DOWM  ON   AVBIT'I   CHICAGO 

MxrrxMT 

SeweU  Avery's  deflance  of  the  United  State* 
Oovemment  has  gone  so  far  Uiat  President 
Booeevelt  has  been  obliged  to  caU  upon  th* 
Army  to  take  over  the  Montgomery  Ward 
qucago  plants. 

The  explanation  for  Avery's  attitude  la 
quite  simple: 

He  always  has  been  used  to  having  his 
way  and  he  wants  it  now.  He  is  a  die-hard 
who  refuses  to  permit  the  fact  that  his  coun- 
try is  at  war  to  Interfere  with  his  belief  ttiat 
lie  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  blamed  well  pleases 
where  his  employees  are  concerned. 

Avery  is  a  die-hard  in  litttle  things  as 
well  as  big  ones.  Just  20  years  ago  this 
month  he  was  arrested  in  Chicago  for  ignor- 
ing a  "Stop  sign."  Most  millionaires  would 
have  waived  trial,  paid  a  small  fine  and  saved 
time.  Not  Avery.  He  went  to  court.  In- 
sisted he  was  innocent,  fought  it  out,  and 
Anally  paid  up — having  no  other  choice. 

Today  he  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 
Called  upon  by  the  President  to  obey  the 
ruling  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  continue 
his  union  contract  pending  negotiation,  in- 
cluding maintenance  of  membership — he  has 
forced  his  Government  to  the  extreme  of 
calling  out  the  Army. 

IX>es  It  matter  that  his  President  is  lead- 
ing a  war  for  this  Nation's  survival?  Does 
It  matter  to  Avery  that  the  United  States 
Army  is  fighting  that  war,  and  that  hla 
obetinacy  simply  piles  upon  It  added  burden 
and  annoyance? 

His  frame  of  mind  Is  best  expressed  in  his 
own  words  in  a  recent  interview: 

"I  am  against  the  New  Deal  and  I'm  proud 
of  nothing  more  than  that." 

He  should  tell  that  to  the  boys  fighting  at 
Anzlo,  at  Casslno,  at  Hollandia,  over  "Fortress 
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Surope" — the  boys  who  are  malung  America   i 
eafe.  even  for  Averys.  I 

We  are  glad  President  Roosevelt  has  acted 
swiftly  to  bring  this  petulant  misrepresenu- 
tlve  of  American  buslnsas  to  book. 

We  say  misrepreaentative  becatise  Bewell 
Avery  does  not  represent  the  wartime  attitude 
of  business,  which  has  been  overwhelmingly 
cooperaUve  and  patriotic.  It  Is  to  be  borne 
In  mind  that  the  Industry  members  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  concurred  in  the  order  to 
Montgomery  Ward  to  extend  its  contract. 
And  as  we  pointed  out  the  other  day.  Business 
Week  magazine  chided  Ward's  for  its  churl- 
ish obstruction  in  wartime. 

The  oonuact  in  question  ran  out  lasV  I>- 
cember  8.  Avery  then  refused  to  renew  It. 
claiming  the  union  no  longer  represented  a 
majority  of  the  employees.  The  first  W.  L.  B. 
order  was  Issued  January  18 — 

So  that  Uncle  Sam  has  been  patient  with 
this  man  for  3  long  months. 

The  issue  now  is  simply  whether  Avery  can 
defy  the  United  States  Government  and  get 
awsy  with  it. 

The  answer — given  yesterday — Is  that  he 
can't. 

Let  that  answer  now  be  clear  to  all  others 
—including  John  L.  Lewis — who  permit  their 
prejudices  and  pet  hates  to  stand  In  tbe  way 
of  their  wartime  duty  to  this  nation. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  business  and  M  per- 
cent of  labor  have  teamed  up  in  the  most 
magnificent  war  production  Job  of  history. 

To  a  man  like  Avery,  of  course,  tluit  merely 
means  the  Army  and  home  front  are  all  out 
of  step  but  him. 


Parachntes  for  Government  Um 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or  Mcw  jKssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  wish  to  Include  at  the  request  of 
Stanley  Switlik,  president  of  the  Switlik 
Parachute  Co.,  of  TrenU>n,  N.  J.,  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  him  dated  April  18,  1944, 
and  copy  of  a  wire  he  sent  to  Drew  Pear- 
»on: 

SWTTLIK    PaRACHXTTX    CO., 

Trenton.  N.  J..  April  It.  1944. 
Hon.  D.  Lamx  Powxbs. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAs  S»:  No  doubt  you  iiave  read  in  the 
press  or  heard  over  the  radio  frequent  state- 
ments made  by  the  columnist  Drew  Pearson 
during  the  past  month,  casting  aspersions 
on  parachutes  which  have  been  In  use  by 
our  Government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here 
to  repeat  those  news  releases,  each  one  being 
practically  a  repetition  of  each  other,  and  an 
apparent  continuous  effort  by  their  author 
to  bask  in  the  linrellght;  and  without  sectxr- 
Ing  the  supporUng  facts  which  are  war- 
ranted by  such  allegations,  to  honestly  prove 
or  disprove  the  contentions  which  have  been 
made. 

I  am,  however,  enclosing  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram which  1  sent  to  Mr.  Pearson  on  the  day 
following  his  first  article  which  appeared 
on  March  8,  1944,  as  I  strongly  object  to  such 
procedures  on  his  part.  They  do  not  tend 
to  help  win  the  war.  but  rather  break  down 
morale  of  the  boys  at  the  front  and  Instill 
unnecessary  fears  Into  the  hearU  of  their 
loved  ones  at  bom*. 


Tou  wUl  note   that  we   extended  to  Mr. 

Pearson  an  invitation  to  visit  our  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  him  every 
angle  of  development,  manufacttue.  and 
testing  of  aU  types  of  parachutes.  W*  also 
offered  to  him  tlie  opportunity  of  reviewing 
hundreds  of  testimonial  lettera.  written  by 
men  in  the  armed  forces  whose  lives  were 
saved  by  parachutes.  Many  of  those  letters 
testUy  tl.at  the  men  landed  in  water,  and 
yet  found  it  easily  jxtasible  to  detach  their 
parachutes  and  return  to  land  in  perfect 
safety,  in  several  Instances  remaining  In  the 
water  for  several  hours  before  being  rescued. 
It  is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  th* 
A.  A.  F.  Materiel  Command  at  Wright  Field. 
Ohio,  also  invited  Mr.  Pearson  to  visit  their  | 
experlmenUl  laboratories,  to  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint him  with  all  phases  of  the  parachute 
situation.  He.  however,  refused  to  accept 
that  invitation,  although  news  editors  and 
their  staffs  were  only  too  glad  to  avaU  them- 
selves of  a  simUar  opportunity  to  check  the 
Items  which  had  been  initiated  In  their  col- 
umns by  Mr.  Pearson. 

At  that  time  It  was  pointed  out  that  while 
the  deaths  of  eight  paratroopers  were  re- 
grettable, they  Jumped  by  mistake  Into  water 
at  night.  The  Air  Safety  Division  reported 
that,  loaded  with  combat  equipment,  as 
they  were,  and  plunged  unexpectedly  into 
water,  the  men  would  l»ave  drowned  no  mat- 
ter what  parachute  they  wore. 

It  is  true,  no  life  should  be  needlessly 
Jeopardized  at  any  time;  but  since  an  acci- 
dent did  occur,  conclusions  should  not  have 
been  formed  by  any  commenUtor  without  a 
conscientious  and  thorough  study  of  all  fac- 
tors contributing  toward  the  cause.  Neither 
should  he  project  unjust  accusation  against 
the  type  of  parachute  as  the  sole  contributing 
agency  for  the  resulting  deaths  unlesa  re- 
sponslbUity  for  lU  failure  iuKI  been  definitely 
establlahed. 

Since  It  Is  apparent  that  Mr.  Pearson  U 
being  lumiahed  with  reports  which  are  ao 
definitely' one-sided,  with  utter  disregard  of 
all  phases  of  the  subject  at  issue,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  investigation  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  source  of  such  misleading  informa- 
tion. Further,  that  the  investigation  deter- 
mine the  purj>08e  in  broadcasting  such  un- 
fotmded  releases  without  their  being  thor- 
ougtily  confirmed  and  sanctioned  through 
proper  channels. 

All  articles  published  by  Mr.  Pearson  have 
been  full  of  mlfstatemenU.  He  has  been 
offered  opportunities  to  confirm  or  correct  his 
impressions.  He  has.  however,  made  no 
effort  to  thoroughly  secure  first-hand  Infor- 
mation aa  to  the  relative  merits  of  either  the 
parachutes  which  he  h»»  sought  to  condemn 
or  those  which  he  U  apparently  attempting 
to  exploit. 

We  have  no  selfish  motives  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  your  attention,  as  we.  like  other 
manufacturers,  have  been  called  upon  to  bid 
on  parachutes  equipped  with  the  quick- 
release  feature.  Regardless  of  the  type  that 
is  to  be  produced,  those  individuals  engaged 
in  both  the  procurement  and  manufacture  of 
parachutes  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  type  of  equipment. 
Our  company,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
Industry,  has  always  demonstrated  lu  will- 
ingness to  assist  the  Government  at  all  times 
in  sxich  developments— with  one  purpose  in 
mind,  the  saving  of  human  lives.  We,  there- 
fore, take  exception  to  any  misstatemenU 
intended  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  efflclency  of 
equipment  which  has  been  furnished  to  our 
armed  forces  and  the  incidental  effect  on 
public  morale. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Pearson  has  brought  be- 
fore the  public  such  disquieting  and  unneces- 
sary fears  concerning  the  parachute,  we  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  true  condi- 
tions.   In  line  therewith  we  most  earnestly 


request  that  full  Investigation  be  mad*  by 
the  national  defense  program  and  that  aU 
facts  be  made  known  to  the  put>lic,  in  order 
that  our  boys  and  their  re'.atlvee  may  rest  at 
ease  and  realise  that  those  boy*  are  not 
being  sent  out  into  indiscriminat*  murder. 
as  claimed  by  Mr.  Pearson. 

This  company,  and  the  writer  personaUy. 
are  at  your  service:  and  we  are  offering  our 
cooperation  at  aiiytlme  we  may  be  called 
upon,  in  order  that  the  uue  facts  may  to* 
brought  to  light. 

Respectfully. 

SrAKixr  Swtrux. 

Maaca  t.  1M4. 

DSXW  PXABSON, 

Washington  Merry-Go-Rovnd. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Your  article  on  parachutes  very  regretful. 
You  were  groesly  misinformed.    Every  argu- 
ment in  the  article  is  in  reverse.    You  hsv* 
done  great  Injustice  to  the  American  para- 
chute and  the  mUitary  forcea.    The  military 
parachute  Is  unr«sUlct«d  by  patenU  as  to 
manufacture.     By  trying  to  perform  *  good 
deed  ycu  were  made  an  unwitting  party  and 
medium   to  sponsor  an   article  of  doubtful 
value.    The  Army.  Navy,  and  parachute  In- 
dustry have  for  years  and  are  at  present  ex- 
perimenting and  developing  Improved  way  of 
releaalng  harnesses.    Your  article  puu  a  fsar 
and  worry  into  the  hearts  of  mothers,  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  friends  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  In  air  iervice  who  use  para- 
chutes.   You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  pub- 
lic to  get  true  facU  and  complete  history  and 
story  of  parachutes.     You  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  visit  us  In  Trenton.    Everything  wlU 
be  open  to  you.    You  will  see  how  th*  pars- 
chutes    sre    msnufactiored.    developed,    and 
te*ted     You  will  also  be  able  to  see  for  fOW- 
self  hundreds  of  letters  written  to  th*  Cater- 
pillar Club  for  membei-shlp  from  men  whoa* 
lives  were   savtd   by  j*rachute.     After  this 
visit  with  us  we  believe  that  Drew  Pearson  Is 
big  enough   to  recognise  the  fscU  as  they 
are  and  correct  hU  sUtemenU.    Please  advise 
when  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  expecting 

you  in  Trenton.  

SwrruK  PASACHtrra  Co, 
Stamlkt  Swituk. 


Th*  Tax  Swplification  Bill  Docs  Many 
TUnf I  Besides  Simplify 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  wassASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dls- 
appoinled  in  the  recent  bill  reporved  out 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
whose  alleged  purpose  is  to  simplify  the 
Income  Ux  law.  Tliis  bill  is  the  product 
of  the  so-called  experts  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  many  mem- 
bers on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
particularly  those  on  the  minority  side. 
The  majority  leadership  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committ,ee  has  stood  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  reporting 
out  this  biU. 

One  of  the  biggest  disappointment*  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  makes  no  provision  for 
a  credit  for  deductions,  such  as  contrtbu- 
Uons    to    religious,    educattonnl.    and 
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charitable  Institutions.  I  realize  It 
wouM  be  argued  that  there  is  a  blanket 
deduction  granted  to  all  taxpayers. 

Let  us  consider  (or  a  moment  the 
propositioD  as  contained  In  this  bill  of 
granting  to  every  taxpayer  whose  income 
WM  tan  than  15.000  a  10  percent  credit 
for  deductions  and  a  $500  credit  (or  all 
those  taxpayers  over  $9,000.  This  really 
'  Is  not  any  credit  for  deductions  at  all. 
The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
juf(  one  large  family  or  club,  which  must 
raise  all  the  money  necessary  for  the 
Oorernment  to  carry  on.  BuppoM  In  a 
ftfW  elub.  there  are  100  members  and  tt 
If  tgrted  that  they  will  assess  their  mem- 
bers  whatever  dues  are  necessary  to  pay 
ttotlr  bills  and  they  start  out  by  giving 
Mch  club  member  a  credit  for  $1.  Of 
what  value  is  that  credit? 

There  is  another  artgle  to  look  upon  la 
reference  to  a  blanket  credit  for  d«due« 
tlons.  It  gives  to  some  taxpajren  eredlto 
for  which  they  are  not  entitled.  Tht|s, 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Is 
oheated.  The  credit  Is  given  whether 
llMjr  make  the  contribution  or  not. 
Tberefore,  there  is  no  inducement  to 
make  the  contribution  and  the  Institu- 
tions Interested  will  suffer. 

IM  m  oonalder  •  few  poestbllitles  that 
BigbtMMlljr  arise  under  this  tax  bill.  We 
will  take  the  etse  of  two  ladies,  who  each 
earn  $1,000  a  year,  which  is  subject  to  the 
withholding  tax.  One  of  the  ladles  Is 
buying  a  home  and  she  pays  $60  a  year 
Interest.  She  also  pays  State  taxes  In  the 
sum  of  $60.  She  contributes  to  her  local 
church,  to  mlssloiutrles.  to  orphanages,  to 
the  Red  Cross,  the  U.  8.  O.,  and  other  like 
concerns  $150.  Her  total  deductions 
should  oe  $250.  The  other  lady  who  re- 
ceives $1,000  pays  no  taxes  and  interests 
and  contributes  nothing.  Under  the  bill 
that  we  are  asked  to  pass  they  are  both 
taxed  exactly  alike.  This  virtually 
abolishes  the  basic  principle  that  15  per- 
cent of  an  individual's  income  is  exempt 
from  taxation.  If  contributed  to  religion 
and  charity.  I  realiae  it  will  be  said  that 
the  lady  who  made  the  actual  contribu- 
tions and  paid  the  other  deductions  can 
file  a  claim  for  a  refund.  The  Treasury 
Department  itself  admits  that  it  will  take 
months  and  months  and  months  to  get 
this  refund  and.  as  taxpayers,  we  know 
the  handling  of  those  refunds  will  be 
exceedingly  costly  and  cumbersome  for 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Let  us  take  another  case  of  two  work- 
ers in  a  defense  plant,  who  each  earn 
$4,500  a  year,  which  is  subject  to  the 
withholding  tax.  One  of  these  men  pays 
no  Interest,  no  Siate  taxes,  and  contrib- 
utes nothing  to  religion  and  charity.  The 
other  individual,  we  will  suppose,  pays 
$300  Interest,  local  taxes  of  $150.  and  he 
gives  away  or  contributes  $450.  Under 
our  basic  law  there  is  $900  which  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation.  Yet  both  of 
these  men  are  taxed  the  same.  Both 
have  the  same  amoimt  of  taxes  taken 
from  their  envelopes.  Again.  It  is  argued 
that  the  one  man  who  is  a  community 
builder  can  ask  a  bureaucratic  and  top- 
heavy  Treasury  Department  for  a  re- 
fund.   That  Is  not  practical. 

A  leading  tax  expert  In  the  city  of 
Washington  stated  to  me  this  week  that 
he  thought  these  refunds  would  take  2 
or  aVi  years,    is  that  JusUce? 


Let  us  take  another  Ihjrpothetical  case. 
We  will  consider  the  wkr  contract  broker, 
whose  sole  assets  are  [his  suitcase.  He 
pays  no  state  taxes.  He  pays  no  inter- 
est; yet  his  income  Is  '.  25,000  a  year.  He 
contributes  nothing  to  religion  and  char- 
ity, but  under  the  bi  1  reported  out  by 
the  Ways  and  Mean;  Committee  he  is 
entitled  to  a  blanket  deduction  of  $500. 
In  other  words,  at  ths  rates  applied  to 
an  individual  of  bis  Income,  his  taxes 
are  reduced  $310  by 
religion  and  charity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
what  has  happened 
have  not  been  simp! 
have  been  ignored  a 
and  slyly  and  subtly 
Ings,  the  Treasury 
majority  of  the  Wayiland  Moans  Com 
mittee  are  offering  to  tne  Congress  a  new 
form  of  taxation,  to  Wit,  a  groM  Income 
tax.  They  have  for  allbractleal  purpowi 
abolished  deductions  tbr  that  great  mau 
of  people  earning  less  khan  $6,000.  This 
same  tax  bill  raises  he  tax  In  several 
Instances,  all  of  whlc  i  was  done  with- 
out any  public  hearln  s  or  a  chance  for 


[tot  giving  $500  to 

ery  evident  that 
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vtLM  a  reason  why 
when  the  Income 


tax  was  first  adopted  i  «rs  than  30  years 
ago  that  that  portion  up  to  16  percent 
of  a  man's  Income,  if  liven  away  to  help 
others,  was  exempt  f  rdm  taxation.  The 
reason  Is  that  such  ■  procedure  Is  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  fpr  the  lasting  good 
of  America  that  men  Rive  of  their  sub- 
stance to  provide  orpl  anages.  the  great 
Red  Cross  organize  ion.  community 
chests,  hospitals  for  Tippled -children, 
colleges  and  univei  sities,  and  the 
churches  themselves. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  wnat  I  stated  before 
In  this  Congress  conc<  rning  the  matter 
of  giving  to  our  worth-  vhile  institutions: 

It  is  not  a  preacher's  problem  or  a 
problem  that  belongs  to  those  charged 
with  raising  money,  because  men  give 
a  few  dollars  to  supp(  rt  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  a  commun  ty  may  be  saved 
the  expense  of  a  costly  trial  and  a  prison 
term.  Because  men  rive  of  their  sub- 
stance to  support  a  ch  irch  that  inspires 
people  to  high  living  a  ad  restrains  their 
bent  for  evil,  homes  ai  e  saved,  and  chil- 
dren are  not  sent  to  mblic  institutions 
supported  by  taxatioi.  Because  men 
give  of  their  substance  to  provide  charity 
and  philanthropy  the  t  ixpayers  of  Amer- 
ica are  saved  million)  of  dollars.  Be- 
cause devout  individua  s  prayerfully  give 
to  missionary  program  as  the  causes  of 
war  were  removed  in  he  far  comers  of 
the  earth.  There  is  lo  other  antidote 
for  the  causes  of  war.  Again  I  say  the 
question  of  taxing  exe  npt  income  given 
to  religion  and  charit3  is  a  public  ques- 
tion and  means  much  o  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tre  isury  Department 
Is  making  a  delit>erate  ittempt  to  impose 
upon  the  country  a  i  ross  Income  tax. 
They  are  virtually  abc  ishing  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  contributions  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  This  is  not  acci- 
dental. It  Is  intention  al.  This  problem 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Treasiu7  on  many  dilerent  occasions. 
Delegations  of  churc  imen.  educators, 
and  others  have  calleq  uix>n  the  Treas- 


ury Department  oflBcials  and  their  tech- 
nicians. On  one  occasion  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Henry  Morgentbau.  Jr.,  and  his  then 
chief  counsel,  Randolph  Paul.  This 
conference  was  attended  by  Bishop  Ed- 
win H.  Hughes,  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Dr.  Charles  Vickrey,  president  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Foundation,  Dr.  Gould 
Wickey,  head  of  the  Church  Related  Col- 
leges of  America,  and  Dr.  Guy  E.  Snavely, 
chairman  of  the  Council  on  Taxes  and 
Philanthropy,  and  also  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, and  myself. 

Thoughtful  letters  and  telegrams  have 
been  sent  to  the  Treasury  In  regard  to 
this  problem.  All  of  these  requesU  have 
been  for  naught.  The  Treasury  has  de- 
cided against  these  institutions  and  the 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  followed  them. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  Congress  to  declda 
whether  or  not  we  shall  continue  to  ex- 
empt from  taxation  that  portion  of  an 
individual's  Income  up  to  16  percent 
which  he  contributes  to  religion  and 
charity,  or  whether  we  shall  abandon 
that  principle.  It  is  also  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall, 
under  the  guise  of  simplification,  Impose 
a  grou  Income  tax. 

For  the  Congreu  to  Insist  that  all  tax- 
payers be  taxed  the  same,  regardless  of 
their  contributions,  Is  un-American,  and 
it  destroys  the  rights  of  the  individual 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  simplification. 
A  tax  structure  which  destroys  and  nulli- 
fies the  desire  to  support  worthwhile  in- 
stitutions for  character  building,  educa- 
tion, service,  and  mercy.  Is  a  step  toward 
totalitarianism.  If  these  splendid  Insti- 
tutions which  have  heretofore  depended 
upon  contributions  are  materially  hurt 
by  this  tax  program,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be,  the  next  step  is  a  Government 
subsidy  for  every  hospital,  orphanage, 
college,  and  church.  Such  a  thing  is  un- 
thinkable. It  violates  every  principle  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  In- 
tellectual and  religious  liberty.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  are  those  in  the 
Treasury  Department  who  adhere  to  this 
totalitarian  faith  and  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Government  should  do  ev- 
erything and  subsidize  all  institutions. 
The  Congress  should  reject  this  theory. 


Government  by  Ckecks  and  Balances  m 
Peril 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcHiCAw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  27,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wise  men  who  penned  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  who 
conceived  the  Constitution,  knew  that 
the  only  possible  way  in  which  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  as  it  was  characterized 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  could  stand,  was 
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by  a  separation  of  powers.  They  visual- 
ized such  a  government  as  government 
by  consent  of  the  governed.  They  knew 
human  nature.  They  knew  history. 
They  knew  that  power  corrupts  and.  as 
someone  recently  said,  "absolute  power 
corrupts  absolutely." 

The  founding  fathers  knew  that  power 
feeds  on  itself.  They  knew  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  government  is  to  ex- 
pand, to  encroach  upon,  and  finally  to 
engulf  the  hberties  of  the  people  In 
tyranny. 

Because  they  so  well  knew  these  age- 
old  facts,  they  provided  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  keenest  studenU  of  human  society 
as  the  finest  and  most  stable  form  of 
free  government  that  wai  ever  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man.  That  was  our  consti- 
tutional government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. The  statesmen  of  other  nations 
at  the  time  our  Oovemnient  was  devised 
derided  it  and  said  tha<,  it  would  never 
work  successfully.  Thity  Insisted  that 
the  people— meaning  the  masses— were 
not  capable  of  self-government.  They 
declared  that  there  would  be  such  com- 
plete disagreement  between  the  three 
Independent,  coequal,  and  coordinate 
branches  of  the  Government  as  to  thwart 
all  action  and  result  llt<*rally  in  a  dead- 
lock. They  Insisted  thiit,  if  thU  did  not 
occur,  two  of  the  branches  would  com- 
bine at  some  time  to  destroy  the  third, 
and  that  then  the  stronger  of  the  two 
would  override  the  weaker,  and  tyranny 
would  result.    They  were  mistaken. 

The  founders  of  our  American  system 
of  government  were  wiser  than  were 
the  Old  World  statesmen  of  that  other 
day. 

Under  this  government  of  checks  and 
balances,  we  have  developed  the  great- 
est people,  the  highest  living  levels,  the 
highest  wages,  the  best  working  condi- 
tions, the  widest  distribution  of  wealth. 
the  finest  educational  system,  the  most 
wonderful  religious  institutions,  the 
greatest  degree  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  richest  economy  ever  developed  by 
any  people  in  this  world.  We  did  all 
that  in  less  than  160  years. 

The  last  and  the  greatest  test  we  have 
met  has  been  the  preparation  for  this 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The 
whole  German  Nation  under  Hitler  for 
12  years  has  been  driven  in  the  most 
intensive  preparation  for  war  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  history  of  man.  Italy, 
under  Mussolini,  was  so  driven  for  20 
years.  Japan,  under  the  war  lords,  has 
been  so  driven  for  40  years.  Russia, 
under  Stalin,  has  been  so  driven  for  20 
years.  Yet,  under  our  American  system 
of  government  and  economy,  we  have  in 
3  years  overtaken  and  surpassed  the  re- 
sults of  all  those  intensified  war  efforts 
under  the  dictators.  Free  industry,  free 
enterprise,  and  free  labor  cooperated  to 
produce  a  modem-day  miracle — the 
machines  and  materiel  of  war  with 
which  we  have  not  only  equipped  our 
own  armed  forces,  but  to  a  very  great 
extent  those  of  all  our  aUies.  Including 
Russia. 

So  successful  have  we  been  that  lib- 
erties which  the  American  people  of  this 
and  previous  generations  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  are  regarded  by  peo- 


ples of  other  countries  as  privileges  so 
wonderful  as  to  be  l>eyond  their  reach. 
American  citizens  have  always  been 
free  to  earn;  they  have  always  been  free 
to  buy;  they  have  always  been  free  to 
hire;  they  have  always  been  free  to  be 
hired:  that  is  the  America  our  fighting 
forces  are  struggling  on  the  battle  fronts 
to  protect  and  maintain. 

Under  our  great  governmental  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  democracy  be- 
came more  than  merely  a  word;  it  be- 
came a  way  of  life  and  a  system  of  pro- 
duction.   Someone  has  well  stated  the 
very  essence  of  our  whole  governmental 
and  social  system  In  America  is  direct, 
voluntary  employment  of  the  individual, 
by  the  individual  and  for  the  individual. 
Under  this  great  governmental  sys- 
tem, having  always  before  It  the  BUI  of 
RlghU  guaranteeing  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen,  the  son  of  the  humblett 
laborer  In  the  land  can  turn  his  gaae 
to  the  White  House  and  know  that  a 
residence  therein  Is  open  to  him.    Our 
men  and  women  could  choose  their  own 
course  of  life,  their  own  religion,  their 
own  political  doctrine,  their  education, 
their  own  busineu;  all  this  without  In- 
terference from  any  source.    The  found- 
ing fathers  knew  as  most  of  our  peo- 
ple have  always  known,  that  liberty  Is 
orderly  freedom  under  the  law.    That 
a  man's  right  to  do  whatever  he  wanted 
to  do  was  limited  only  by  the  rlghU  of 
hU  neighbors.    We  have  all  lived  by 
the  creed  In  America  that  every  man's 
liberty    stops   where   the   other   man's 
rights  begin. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  that 
the  men  and  women  of  America  began  to 
realize  that  it  was  possible  for  their  lib- 
erties under  the  Bill  of  Rlghte  to  be  taken 
from  them,  and  that  all  the  freedom  and 
the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  each 
day  were  not  actually  bom  with  them. 
We  had  forgotten  that  "Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  Uberty."  For  the  first 
time  and  within  the  last  12  years,  the 
American  people  began  to  taste  the  bit- 
terness of  bureaucratic  arrogance  and 
ofUcial  despotism.  They  began  to  realize 
their  Uberties  were  slipping  away  from 

them.  ^        . 

The  American  people  have  heard  much 
in  the  last  10  years  about  a  New  Deal. 
What  they  actually  have  received  is  the 
oldest  and  most  dangerous  deal  known  to 
history — a  cunning  and  continued  at- 
tempt by  a  designing  clique  to  concen- 
trate in  the  executive  department  at 
Washington  the  Goveriunent  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  transform  the  rights  of  the 
people  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  into 
favors  to  be  handed  out  at  the  whim  of 
bureaucrats  and  to  be  bartered  for  parti- 
san advantage. 

No  clear-minded  citizen  can  question 
the  fact  that  for  10  years  there  has  been 
a  constant,  never-ending,  and  exceeding- 
ly aggressive  attempt  to  center  all  power 
and  control  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  and  to  weaken  both 
the  legislative  and  the  judicial  branches 
of  the  Government  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people.  The  Chief  Executive  himself 
has  been  the  leader  in  these  attempts  to 
besmirch,  besmear,  and  beUttle  both  the 
legislative  and  the  judicial  branches  of 
the  Government.    He  has  plainly  and 


openly  resented  and  defied  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  tlie  Constitution.  He 
attempted  to  coerce  the  Congress  to  em- 
power him  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  process  of  that  effort,  he  heaped 
more  slurs  and  insults  upon  our  Federal 
judiciary  than  all  other  Presidents  com- 
bined had  ever  thou({ht  of  doing.  When 
he  failed  in  these  attempts,  he  bided  his 
time  and  managed  by  appointment 
through  three  termit  In  office  to  achieve 
what  he  failed  to  coerce  the  Congress  to 
do— permit  him  to  name  six  additional 
judges  who  would  conalrue  the  Constitu- 
tion as  he.  the  Chief  Executive,  wanted  It 
construed.  He  haM  appointed  a  majority 
of  not  only  thr  membcrii  of  the  Supreme 
Bench,  but  of  the  lower  Federal  courU  at 
well. 

The  Chief  Executive,  himself,  haa  batn 
the  Iradrr  in  a  lonR-cunitnued  camptlfA 
of  vilification,  recriminaium,  ridicule, 
abuse,  and  insult  against  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Oovt*rnment.  No  person 
can  look  back  over  the  record  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Chief  Executive  to  usurp 
the  legislative  powers  pf  the  Congress 
and  to  operate  the  Nation  by  admlnlstra- 
tlve  directives  inwi^ad  of  by  statutory 
law.  without  plainly  discerning  that  the 
whole  pattern  was  to  destroy  the  checks 
and  balances  set  up  by  the  founding 
fathers,  to  destroy  the  confUtaooe  of  the 
people  m  the  Congress— their  special  In- 
strument of  control  over  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  public  administrators. 

I  again  warn  you  that  the  government 
of.  by.  and  for  the  people  In  the  United 
States  of  America  is  very  rapidly  being 
transformed  Into  a  government  of,  by, 
and  for  the  bureaucrats. 

I  warn  you  that  unless  your  Congress, 
supported  and  sustained  by  ycu.  can  re- 
cover the  vast  powers  whJch  have  been 
delegated  to  the  Chief  Executive  and 
which  have  been  used  by  him  to  enable 
him  and  his  subordinate  bureaucrats  to 
assume  powers  never  given  them  by  the 
Congress,  your  constitutional  represen- 
tative system  of  «overrunent.  the  liber- 
ties you  have  enjciyed.  will  become  but  a 
hollow  form. 

This  New  Deal  administration  has  with 
Incredible  cunning  built  up  a  vested  In- 
terest in  political  patronage  which  will 
directly  affect  millions  of  voters  in  the 
next  election.  Thomas  Jefferson  knew 
exactly  what  he  was  talking  about  when 
he  said: 

Dependence  begets  Bubtervlenc*  and 
venality,  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and 
prepares  fit  tooU  for  the  designs  ot  ambi- 
tion. 

Daniel  Webster  sUted  clearly  the  case 
of  the  benevolent  autocrat  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago  when  he  declared: 

It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  to  gtiard  the  people 
against  the  dangers  of  good  Intentions,  real 
or  pretended.  •  ••  •  There  are  men  in  all 
ages  who  mean  to  exercise  power  usefully— 
but  who  mean  to  exercise  It.  They  mean  to 
govern  well— but  they  mean  to  govern;  they 
promise  to  be  kind  masters,  but  they  mean 
to  be  masters.  TAey  think  they  need  but 
little  restraint  upon  themselves.  Their  no- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  U  apt  to  be  qtiite 
closely  connected  with  their  own  exerctoe  of 
authority.  They  may  not.  Indeed,  always 
understand  their  own  moUve*.    The  Jove  iA 
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power  may  tlnk  too  <le«p  in  tb«lr  own 
•ven  for  ttair  o«n  Mcvrtty  and   may 
wltb   tbmmitfm  tor  nun  patriotlam   and 


It  twhoofcs  us  to  prot«:t  and  maintain 
OUT  Government  of  checks  and  balances. 
Public  opinion  Is  still  the  moat  powerful 
force  In  America.  It  belioovea  all  the 
people  of  this  country,  If  they  wish  to 
amrt  their  free,  constitutional,  represent- 
atlre  Republic,  and.  of  course,  they  do.  to 
make  known  to  their  present  represent- 
ative in  the  Congress  in  the  most  posi- 
tive and  emphatic  terms  their  determina- 
tion that  their  Government  of  checks  and 
balances  shall  be  protected  and  main- 
tained. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  civilization 
If  the  American  experiment  in  free  gov- 
emment  should  fall.  It  must  not  fall. 
It  cannot  fail  and  it  will  not  fail  if  the 
people  will  that  it  shall  not  fail  and 
I  uiiwi  ttidr  will  to  their  representatives 
to  (he  Cengreaa.  It  makes  no  difference 
In  ftoal  results  whether  our  free  govern- 
ment of  checks  and  balances  is  lost  and 
destroyed  by  sincere  men  who  are  mis- 
taken or  by  cunning  men  who  are  design- 
log — the  final  ultimate  would  be  tyranny. 
It  would  t>e  governmental  tyranny.  It 
wanld  be  unspeakable.  It  would  be  In- 
t(4erable.  It  would  be  such  that  the 
American  people  simply  could  not  stand 
It. 

May  God  give  us  all  the  wisdom  and 
the  strength  to  preserve  untarnished  and 
mtapalred  the  great  rich  heritage  of 
oar  ironderful  Nation,  our  wonderful 
Government,  our  wonderful  liberties,  to 
hand  down  to  our  posterity  as  our  fore- 
fathers handed  this  heritage  down  to  us. 


G.  I.  Joe  Understands 
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or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MicBnuN 

IN  TBS  HOU8B  OF  RJPREBBNTATIVB 

Thursday.  AprU  27.  19U 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  News.  Washington.  D.  C. 
on  April  26. 1944.  written  by  the  column- 
ist. William  Philip  Slmms.  who  Is  in 
Europe  mingling  daily  with  our  service 
people  in  that  theater.  The  article  is 
most  Interesting,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  front,  and  is  as  follows: 
o.  I.  joi  tnrosasTAifBS 
(By  WQllam  Philip  Sbnins) 

London.  April  26 —Surrounded  by  soldiers 
who  wtil  aoon  risk  their  Uvea  In  the  most 
portentoua  battle  In  history,  I  am  conrlnced 
that  certain  sectlona  of  American  opinion 
have  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  makes  oiir 
tick. 

wrlten,  eommentatois.  and  poUtl- 
^aaa  are  saying  that  O.  I.  Joe  Is  pvnxled  by 
our  thretgn  policy:  that  he  would  put  more 
heart  Into  his  soldiering  if  be  understood  our 
poUcy  better:  that  he  would  fight  harder  if 
we  did  not  bungle  things  so  badly  potit- 
tokUy— for  example   In   north  Africa,  Italy. 

'  Ftance. 


aid 

corres,  londen 


mhK  « 


Ia  ndon 
effective  less 


nure 


mveetlgatlon 
I  have  talkatl 
at  aat  boys  in  BriUin 
world's  beat  war 
just   arrived   here   from 
theater.    Tlie  consensus 
Mg  thotigtit  in  the 
to  win  the  war  and  go 
poaalblc. 

Of  course  the  Amerlcafa 
racy.    He  thinks  bis  own 
grand.    In  fact  he  think  i 
ever.    And  broadly 
see  poor  old  Kurope  enjc^ 
sort  of  bleaslngs.    But 
wosaed  the  Attantle.    1 
Unde  Sam.    Hitler  and 
country  and  he  intends 
a  fraasle  and  then  go 

»fci«»i»i»r  Welles,  formei 
State,  Is  quoted  In  a 
saying  that  the 
forces  would  be  enhancefl 
understood  our  political 
tary  strategy  and  saw 
were   not  only   helping 
tyranny   but  also   helpi 
kind  of  world  of  whict 
spoken.    But  observatioi 
conclusion   that  howeve  ' 
theoretically,  he  is  not 
Joe  is  not  greatly 
Be  doesn't  vibrate  to  th< 
politicians  the  way  those 
should,  let  alone  to  the 

In  Italy,  according  to 
pled  fox  holes  with  them 
a  rap  whether  Badogllo, 
Sforza.   Tagliatti,   or   A. 
thttaga.    just  so   somebody 
long  eiwugh  for  the 
and  get  to  hell  otit 

The  same.  I  am 
Prance  and  the  rest  of 
American     forces     are 
40,000,000  Prenchmen 
It  la  all  right  with  our 
all  right,  too.    In  any 
busineflB.    As  our  soldier 
come  over  here   to  she< 
French.  Italian,  or 
less  they  become  involve*  i 
quarrels  the  better  they 
quicker     they     start 
thought  holds  No.  1 
all  of  them. 


has  led  to  no  such 

with  a  good  many 

with  some  of  the 

ts  who  have 

the   Mediterranean 

that  the  one  great 

of  our  so'.dlers  Is 

lome  as  quickly  as 
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i  usse 


wait 


Joe  is  for  demoe- 

country  Is  mighty 

so  now  more  than 

g,  he  would  like  to^ 

some  of  the  same 

1  liat  Is  not  why  he 

came  to  fight  for 

Qlrohito  attacked  his 

Uck  them  both  to 

b4me. 

Under  Secretary  of 

newspaper  as 

of  our  military 

if  our  men  better 

1  weU  as  our  mlli- 

plalnly  how  they 

to  deleat    the  Axis 

to  constrtict  the 

the  President  has 

here  leads  to  the 

right   he  may  be 

ing  realistic.     Our 

by  such  factors. 

words  of  American 

gentlemen  think  he 

sms  of  Europe. 

who  have  occu- 

our  boys  don't  care 

Jlgnor  Croce.  Count 

M,    G.    O.    T.    runs 

maintains   order 

Allies  to  win  this  war 

conv  need,  will  apply  to 

I  urope  so  far  as  the 

:oncemed.    If     the 

General  De  Gaulle 

If  not  that  is 

<  vent  It  Is  Prance's 

see  It.  they  didn't 

their   blood   in   a 

Tugoflav  civil  war.    The 

in  Europe's  family 

ferUl  like  it.  and  the 

1:  ome.    That     latter 
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Historical  Docamsili  u  Sefigman 
Memorial  library 
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HON.  JAMES  N.  MEAD 

or  mtw  TssK 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  TH  B  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  AprU  29  (le^lative 
Wednesday, 
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Mr.    MEAD.    Mr 
been  Interested  in 
rare  collection  of 
gathered  over  a  half 
Edwin  Robert 
McVickar  prof essorshi;  i 
omy  at  Columbia 
City,  Is  to  be 
the  Seligman  Memoris  I 
soring  the  library  is 
posed  of  some  of  the 
business  leaders.    As 
lection   has   tremendf^us 
nlflcanca  for  thosa 


day  0/ 
12),  1944 


itesident,  I  have 
lea  -nlng  that  a  very 
his  orlcal  documents 
c  ntury  by  the  late 
Anders4»n,  who  held  the 
of  poUtical  econ- 
Unliersity.  New  York 
permanently  available  as 
library.    Spon- 
commlttee  com- 
( Dtmtry's  foremost 
he  Seligman  col- 
national   sig- 
In  research 


en,  aged 


linking  past  events  with  those  of  today 
and  tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  statement  regarding  this 
Important    library   be   Inserted   In    the 

COWGRESSIONAL  RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Evidence  that  history  repeats  is  foimd  in 
a  storehouse  of  rare  historical  documents 
known  as  the  Seligman  collection,  at  Colum- 
bia UnlveTslty.  eiiabttibed  in  memory  of  the 
late  Robert  Anderson  Seligman.  who  held  the 
McVickar  professorship  of  poUtical  economy. 

Por  example,  a  century  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  the  King  of  England  set  up 
a  system  of  price  ceilings  as  a  basis  for  pro- 
tecting the  royal  hoxisehold  against  profi- 
teering. Today  wartime  price  ceilings  are 
Imposed  for  protection  of  the  people. 

For  a  half  century  Dr.  Seligman  searched 
the  earth  for  the  best,  the  most  momentous, 
and  the  rarest  writings  that  men  had  pro- 
duced. As  a  result  the  Seligman  collection 
at  Coltunbia  embraces  the  whole  field  of  eco- 
nomics as  It  was  analyzed  and  described  by 
the  Ijest  minds  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury on. 

To  make  the  Seligman  collection  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  research  material  avaU- 
able  and  to  assture  Its  fuU  use  as  a  guide  to 
historical  documents  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  future,  a  committee  of  sponsors  has  been 
set  up  for  the  Seligman  Memorial  Library. 
Sponsors  Include  Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  presi- 
dent. Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  chair- 
man; Winthrop  W.  Aldrtch,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Chase  National  Bank;  Henry  Bruere. 
president.  Bowery  Savings  Bank;  Frederick 
H.  Ecker.  chairman  of  the  board.  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Co.;  Leon  Praser,  presi- 
dent. First  National  Bank  of  New  York  City; 
Henry  Ittleson.  vice  president.  Commercial 
Investment  Trust:  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co ;  and  Thomas  J.  Watson,  president. 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 

The  valiM  of  this  priceless  collection  of 
rare  doctmients  for  research  purposes  is  enor- 
mous. To  find  a  precedent  for  governmental 
price  control  of  such  tangibles  as  foodstuffs 
and  such  Intangibles  as  rent,  the  Seligman 
collection  goes  back  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  James  of  England  who  concerned  his 
royal  self  with  the  highest  price  that  might 
be  charged  for  a  quarter  at  wheat  and  with 
tbt  maximum  that  might  be  collected  by  the 
"weeke"  for  a  "roume,"  either  In  an  Inn  or 
In  the  stable. 

Foreshadowing  the  condition  that.  In  this 
day  and  age,  has  impelled  established  mer- 
chants to  ask  the  law  to  protect  them  against 
fly-by-night  competition,  the  Seligman  pa- 
pers go  back  to  a  yellowed  manuscript  that 
beara  the  date  1786  and  read  the  words  of 
retail  merchants.  petiUonlng  Parliament  to 
pass  an  act  restricting  "hawkers  and  pedlars." 

One  learns  that:  "The  Freeman  ReUll 
Traders  In  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland 
have  for  years  labored  under  considerable 
hardships  arising  from  a  number  of  hawkers 
or  itinerant  dealers  opening  temporary  sale 
rooms  in  town  and  carrying  a  very  consider- 
able share  of  trade,  while  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes." 

To  trace  back  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  over  the  centuries  in  the  policies 
and  methods  with  which  the  law  deala  with 
labor,  the  Seligman  collection  goes  back  to 
the  original  imprinting  of  an  order  In  council 
that,  under  date  of  November  7,  1761,  took 
eofBlxanoe  of  the  fact  that  a  great  nimiber 
of  Jotimeymen  cabinet  makers  had  struck  for 
shorter  hours  and  higher  piecework  rates. 
Furthermore,  the  order  set  forth  that  the 
striking  Journeymen  were  meeting  here  and 
there  to  raise  subscriptions  for  strike  benefits 
and  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deter  and 
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hinder  others  from  working  as  tisual  and  to 
threaten  them  with  death  or  maiming  if  they 
did  not  come  Into  and  assist  them  in  their 
demands. 

Reviewing  the  language  with  which  a 
Intsinessman.  in  a  freer  and  less  formal  day 
of  international  relationships,  wrote  to  a 
foreign  government,  the  Seligman  Collection 
has  the  manuscript  of  a  petition  that,  in 
1796,  our  own  Robert  Fulton,  steamboat 
builder,  addressed  to  the  revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance,  calling  for  free  trade  and 
an  end  to  the  holding  of  colonies. 

Checking  against  the  past,  our  current 
thinking  on  such  current  or  recurring  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  as  public  debt  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  the  Seligman  Collection 
goes  back  to  the  printed  originals  of  the  re- 
ports of  our  own  Alexander  Hamilton. 

To  learn  from  original  sources  what  the 
minds  of  the  past's  most  eminent  thinkers 
have  thought  about  usury,  tithes,  fishing  and 
fisheries,  agriculture,  colonization,  naviga- 
tion, science,  and  communism,  follow  the 
story  of  the  Company  of  Scotland,  which, 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  under- 
took In  1698  and  1699  to  settle  what  now  is 
Darien.  Conn.  Would  you  examine  the 
economic  conclusions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Qerrard  WlnsUnley  and  Sir  Janaes  Stewart 
and  Joalah  Tucker  and  Malachy  Postlewayt 
and  Arthur  YounR.  and  the  novelist -econo- 
mists Defoe  and  Swift? 

In  the  Seligman  Collection  there  is  pre- 
served the  original  form — in  manviscrlpt, 
broadside,  pamphlet,  or  botmd  first  edition — 
m  which  their  thoughts  were  set  down. 

Thus  the  Seligman  collection,  as  It  Is  seen 
by  the  scholar,  by  the  seeker  after  truth. 
To  others  It  presents  other  aspects. 

In  brief,  the  collection  Is  an  unusual  and 
significant  guide  from  the  past  as  related  to 
events  of  today  and  tomorrow;  and  for 
those  who  will  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
planning  our  post-war  econojpy.  It  well  may 
serve  as  a  treasure  house  of  precedent  and 
experience. 


Commonwealth  Club  of  California  Ballot 
•n  Intematioiial  Relations 
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HON.  aRL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NTW  MEXICO 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  28  (legislative  day  of 

Wednesday.  AprU  12),  1944 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
members  of  the  Truman  committee  were 
in  the  State  of  California.  While  there 
we  were  entertained  one  day  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  In  San  Francisco.  On 
that  occasion  I  met  the  president  of  the 
club,  who  is  also  head  of  the  section  of 
the  club  dealing  with  international  rela- 
tions. I  received  a  letter  from  him  this 
morning  in  which  he  enclosed  the  result 
of  a  ballot  taken  by  that  club  on  some  16 
questions  dealing  with  international 
relations,  all  of  which  are  vital  in  con- 
nection With  discussions  of  present  con- 
ditions and  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country.  I  have  found  this  ballot  to  be 
most  interesting,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ballot 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


IXSULTS  OP  COMMOirWEALTR  CLUB  OP  CAUPOaNIA 
BALLOT  ON  INTEKMATIOMAL  XXLATIONS 

1.  (a)  Should  the  United  States  JoUi  the 
United  Nations  in  giving  immediate  post-war 
food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to  the  people 
of  enemy-conquered  lands  and  to  our  other 
allies?     (Yes  954.  no  103.) 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  Join  the 
United  Nations  in  giving  Immediate  post- 
war food,  shelter,  and  medical  care  to  the 
people  of  Japan  and  Germany?  (Yes  661, 
no  468.) 

a.  (a)  Should  the  United  States  Join  the 
United  Nations  in  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural rehabilitation  of  the  enemy-conquered 
lands  and  those  of  our  other  allies.  (Yes 
883,  no  168.) 

(b)  Should  the  United  States  Join  the 
United  Nations  in  such  rehabilitation  for  the 
people  of  Japan  and  Germany?  (Yes  437, 
no  563.) 

3.  Should  the  United  States  favor  making 
nations  holding  mandates  responsible  to  the 
United  Nations  agency  which  shall  have  com- 
plete authority  to  regulate  those  mandates? 
(Yes  912,  no  80.) 

4.  Should  all  nations  have  equal  access  to: 
(a)  marketa  of  all  colonial  possessions? 
(Yes  757,  no  238.) 

(b)  Raw  materials  of  all  colonial  poaaea- 
sions?     (Yes  743.  no  249.) 

6.  Should  the  United  States — 

(a)  Increase  tariff  cooperation  with  Latin 
America?     (Yes  950,  no  93.) 

(b)  Increase  cultural  exchanges  with  Latin 
America?     (Yes  1.030,  no  39.) 

6.  Should  the  United  States  both  propose 
and  promote  an  international  permanent  eco- 
nomic council  with  a  secretariat  and  per- 
manent office  similar  to  the  International 
Labor  Office?     (Yes  841.  no  162.) 

7.  Should  the  United  States  promote  and 
participate  in  international  conferences  aim- 
ing to  eliminate  race  prejudice?  (Yes  866, 
no  170). 

8.  Should  the  United  States  In  some  de- 
gree limit  her  own  sovereignty  In  order  to 
contribute  to  world  organization?     (Yes  628, 

no  406.)  ^    ^ 

9.  Should  the  United  States  participate  in 
world  machinery  to  prevent  aggression  and 
enforce  peace: 

(a)  With  power  to  Indict  a  nation  or  na- 
tions as  aggressors  and  enforce  peace  by  use 
of  arms  If  necessary?     (Yes  964,  no  86.) 

(b)  With  above  power  plus  power  of 
recommendation  In  all  other  matters  ?  (Yes 
775.  no  204.)  ^,  ,     ^ 

10.  Should  the  United  States  participate 
In  world  machinery  to  prevent  aggression  and 
enforce  peace  with  full  powers — 

(a)  To  control  world  police?  (Yes  881, 
no  149.)  ^^ 

(b)  To  protect  rlghta  of  minorities?  (Yes 
818,  no  186.)  ' 

(c)  To  declare  a  given  act  constitutes  an 
act  of  aggression  and  determine  what  world 
police  force  shaU  be  directed  against  It?  (Yea 
908.  no  121.) 

(d)  To  establish  a  world  bank?  (Yea  606. 
no  341.) 

(e)  To  Invalidate  tariffs  and  trade  barriers? 
(Yes  481,  no  451) 

(f)  To  regulate  aerial  transpcHlatlon?  (Yes 
896.  no  120.) 

(g)  To  control  Imlgratlon?     (Yes  680,  no 

330.) 

11.  Should  the  United  States  Join  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Worid  Court?     (Yes  973, 

no  70.) 

12  Should  the  United  States  limit  Its  sov- 
ereignty by  participating  in  an  international 
police  force?     (Yes  847,  no  222.) 

(a)  Provided  we  ourselves  do  not  reduce  otir 
armament  imtil  assured  of  the  eflteacy  of  the 
world  police?     (Yes  474.  no  21.) 

(b)  Provided  we  reduce  our  armament 
along  with  an  immediate  general  world  dl»- 
armameni?     (Yes  217,  no  186.) 


13.  Should  the  United  States  continue  lU 
membership  In  the  International  Labor 
Office?     (Yes  826.  no  137.) 

14.  Should  the  United  States  advocate 
formation  of  a  permanent  council  of  tha 
United  Nations?     (Yes  926,  no  102.) 

15.  Should  the  United  States  at  this  time 
seek  a  more  definite  declaration  or  amplifica- 
tion by  the  Unit  <!  Nations  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter?     (Yes  680,  no  309  ) 

16.  Should  the  United  States  extend  liberal 
economic  and  financial  aid — 

(a)  To  China  In  the  post-war  period?  (Yea 
923,  no  116.) 

(b)  To  Russia  In  the  post-war  period? 
(Ye«  662.  no  442.J 

(c)  To  Great  Britain  in  the  post-war  ]?•• 
rlod?     (Y«s  666.  no  444  ) 


Inter-American  Hifhway 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OP   NKSaASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  Inter-American  Highway 
Co..  written  by  Pico  Cortes  and  published 
in  the  Naples  (Ontario  County.  N.  Y.) 
Record  of  April  19. 1944.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  review  of  an  article  submitted 
for  the  Record  on  April  1.  1944,  by  my 
colleague  IMr.  Butler  1  and  appearing 
on  page  A1706  of  the  Appendix  of  the 

COKCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCXXSSIONAL     OLIANIKCS — JfAPLXS    BOT    HH 
DXEAM   CO   AWXT 

(By  Pico  Cortes) 
I  desire  to  dlscxws,  this  Wednesday,  a  sub- 
ject which  should  be  of  something  more  than 
passing  interest  to  the  good  people  of  Naples. 
N.  Y..  remota  though  the  matter  of  that 
subject  may  be.  The  subject  U  a  project.  It 
was  conceived  In  the  mind  of  a  Naples  boy, 
sponsored  by  President  Harding  as  far  back 
as  1921.  thoroughly  promoted  through  Latin 
America  by  the  same  Naples  boy  under  the 
Coolidge  administration,  construction  there- 
of was  Initiated  In  the  administration  of 
President  Hoover,  brought  to  a  halt  under  the 
New  Deal  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  World  War,  and  resumed  a  year  or  so 
ago  by  the  present  administration  which  sent 
Army  engineers  into  Central  America  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  the  Inter-American  highway, 
which  really  began  In  Naples,  and  Is  ending 
nowhere  except  In  disgrace  for  the  American 
engineer  and  contempt  for  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  I  depend  on  Senor  Don  Alfaro  Faclo 
for  the  facts  In  the  case.  I  know  Benor 
Alfaro  personally,  and  hU  family  In  Coata 
Rlca  as  weU.  and  they  represent  the  highest 
type  citizens  to  be  found  In  any  of  the  twenty 
Latin- American  republics. 

"Up  to  June  1942,"  declares  Senor  Alfaro, 
"most  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rlca  had  a 
warm  regard  for  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  good  neighbor  to  the  north,  and  •Hip 
respect  for  the  legendary  efficiency  of  the 
North  Americanos.  Since  that  date,  when 
the  United  States  Army  engineers  took  up 
the  task  of  rushing  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  from  the  Panama  Canal 
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to  •oothcm  MBleo.  my  eoantrymen's  faith 
In  th«  good-nalghbor  policy  htm  gone  ttcMl- 
Uy  downhill.  Ocnerml  respect  and  admlra- 
tlon  (or  tb*  North  Amerlcanoa.  based  on 
tafMiwy.  has  been  changed  by  first-hand  con- 
to  bewUdertnent.  to  contempt,  and  In 
to  hatred." 

•erlbas  tbls  atate  ot  affairs  to 
both  atmple:  first,  the  kind  ot 
men  who  were  brought  from  the  United 
Sutee  to  work  on  the  project;  and,  second. 
to  the  coloaaal  waste  which  was  part  of  every 
ition.  every  cost  sheet  that  he  saw  and 
report  that  ba  baard  during  hU  em- 
ployment by  the  United  SUtes  Army,  for 
raclo  Is  a  dvll  engineer  schooled  in  the 
United  SUtes.  He  says  the  waste  of  money. 
tunc,  and  materials  Is  ncne  of  his  business. 
alnea  the  Army  engineers  were  spending  North 
American  money:  he  does  claim,  however, 
that  the  waste  was  so  fearful  that  It  adversely 
Influenced  Central  American  opinion  of 
Americans.  In  this  connection  let  me  add 
that  tb«  Latin  Americans  as  a  whole  have 
greatly  admired  the  gringo  in  the  past  for 
his  booaaty  m  handling  public  moneys.  For 
that  laaanii  they  have  been  desirous  at  all 
ttmca  to  let  contracts  to  North  Americans 
ratbar  than  to  let  them  be  performed  by 
otbar  fOMgners  because  they  trusted  the 
gringo.  Faelo  aaya  h«  was  taught  that  an 
•tblcal  anglnaar  does  tbe  beat  possible  job 
with  tba  least  possible  waaU,  and  he  pro- 
tcata  against  any  operation  reflecting  dis- 
credit on  his  profeaalon.  That's  a  hot  one 
to  hand  a  New  Deal  Army  engineer. 

"Wmch  oontractor."  says  Faclo.  "was  given 
A  oeat-ptna  eontract,  which  woiUd  enable  him 
IfD  spend  any  amount  at  money  on  his  sec- 
tion of  the  road  and  still  make  a  profit." 
He  was  also  given  a  high  priority  to  buy  any 
equipment  he  wanted  to  build  a  road  through 
country  he  had  never  seen.  Every  piece  of 
•qulpmant  was  to  draw  a  high  rental  from 
tbe  Army  (that's  the  American  Army,  my 
mends,  which  you  pay  to  support).  Natu- 
rally, tbe  contractors  bought  every  concelv- 
ftbla  type  of  machinery,  since  they  didn't 
kaofV  what  they  might  need.  The  Army  engl- 
let  them  go  ahead  without  advice, 
of  tbe  contractors  sent  down  from  the 
equipment  that  was  worn  out  and 
unusable,  and  It  laid  Idle  drawing  rentals 
from  the  American  taxpayers.  For  example, 
tractora  which  cost  M.500  were  stored  for 
months  without  using,  the  storage  charges 
running  up  to  19.700  rental  aach.  and  cost 
|3J)00  for  an  overhaul,  probably  on  account 
of  tbe  rainy  season  disintegration.  In  one 
highway  division,  north  Panama  and  Ooeta 
Rica,  aquliment  rental^came  to  about  139,000 
a  week. 

Twenty-odd  truck  and  tractor  drivers, 
electricians,  mechanlca — a  full  maintenance 
and  operating  force — arrived  at  San  Isidor. 
Coata  Rica,  during  the  latter  half  of  1942. 
No  equipment  was  sent  them  until  the  middle 
of  May  1943.  And  these  men  hung  around 
all  that  time  drawing  $1.55  to  $1.80  an  hour. 
Sefior  Paclo  tells  the  story  of  southern  Coata 
Rico,  one  of  the  moet  difficult  terrains  In 
Central  America — ^ravines,  gulches,  peaks. 
Inland  ftom  Oolflto  the  contractor  was  try- 
liV  to  tise  a  great  18-cublc-yard  6-wheeI 
doaq)  truck.  Rental  was  II JOO  a  month  on 
tbe  40-foot  monster,  which  could  no  more 
maneuver  in  that  region  that  a  horse  could 
turn  aroimd  in  a  filing  cabinet. 

There  were  17S  men  kept  in  the  San  Jose 
(capital  of  Costa  Rica)  offloe,  most  of  them 
Idle  or  getting  drunk  and  raiaing  trouble 
aiaUDd  town.  (And  this  was  going  on  while 
Uttt*  IMnn  Rockefeller  was  hosing  off  tax- 
pBfva'  nxnwy  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "cul- 
cbaw"  to  tba  Latin-Amertcana  in  Costa  Rica 
and  elsewhere.)  Fade  declawa  the  Army  sur- 
veyors "followed  the  Put>llc  Roads  (bureau  of 
roads)  line  only  when  It  pisMsd  them.  They 
tried  to  take  the  road  over  maantains  when 
tk  wotfld   have   been    cheaper,   aaaier.  and 
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quicker  to  take  It 
stretchee   of    road 
have  the  ralna  waab 
mately  100  men 
In  1  year  5  miles  ot 
road  was  to  connect 
from  the  United  Frul 
abruptly  in  the  }\mgle 
Jtingle  will  have  n 

Tbe  Army  engineer) 
000  on  tbe  project 
landlsh  cost  per  mile . 
washed  away.    I  have 
of  the  Public  Roads 
and   contained   in 
mltted   by  President 
March    6   of    that 
Senate  document  324 
3  road,  which  they 
would  do  tiie  Job, 
rials  with  an  oil 
from    Panama    to 
bcnrder.     A     concrete 
$101361.308. 

The  cost  Is  bad 
time.     But  by  far  th< 
the    changed 
created  and  the 
Rica  for  the  "Colcssui 
the  war,  Cbsta  was 
she  was  the  first,  the 
against  the  H\m 
gauntlet.     But  I  shal  1 
this  part  of  the  stor  r 
devoted  his  life  to 
shlpa  between  tbe 
■ees  red  when  he 

When  military 
Is  not  poaslble  to 
every  tractor.    Yet  It 
much  time  to  Imprest 
was  being  hired  for 
cotmtry.  and  that  he 
serve  at  least  the 
the    land.     That 
speeded  up  the  Job 
good  morale  among 
who  are  not  unique  1 
reasonable  and  humane 
der  rotigh  treatment 
United     States 
stretches  of   the  roa  1 
would  walk  into  thel 
States  and  say  he 
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hired  had  been  a  soda 
had  been  on  a  tractor 
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Mr.    Naples 
food  and  lodging 
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among  ray  countrymi 
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North  Americanos 
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^MCiea  of  animal, 
was  not  understood 
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enough.    When  the 
was  sometimes  shov^ 
task.     ( 'Spose  they 
kee  union  man?) 
experienced  Costa 
driven  out  of  work 
bigbvray  would  not 
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college   educations 
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en(|ugh.  and  the  waste  of 
worst  factor  has  been 
that    has    been 
downright  hatred  of  Costa 
of  the  North."    Up  to 
cloeest  friend,  and 
first,  to  declare  war 
we  threw  down  tbe 
let   Senor  Paclo  tell 
Any  man  who  has 
creating  better  relation- 
Latins  and  the  Nordics 
It: 

demands  speed.  It 

a  diplomat  to  drive 
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the  attitude  of  the 
totrard  the  Costa  RItans. 
generally  treated  as  a  low 
an  order  in  English 
it  was  shouted,  pre- 
that  any  man  can 
the  speaker  yells  loud 
:  ells  failed,  the  laborer 
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tried  that  on  a  Tan- 
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Well,  let's  drop  it  right  there.  Had  the  New 
Deal,  which  paid  lip  service  to  the  Inter- 
American  Highway  but  did  little  with  it  ex- 
cept to  use  it  as  a  Job  pool  for  its  "truck- 
driver  aristocrisy,"  completed  the  Inter- 
American  Highway,  we  would  never  have  had 
that  coffee  famine  when  the  submtu^es  were 
making  It  Interesting  for  us,  and  we  would 
have  been  getting  a  lot  of  ot  ler  critical  ma- 
terials up  by  highway.  But  the  worst  thing 
about  it  all  Is  that  news  of  that  treatment 
of  Costa  Ricans  is  'way  down  to  Uruguay  by 
this  time,  and  all  the  Rockefellerian  culture 
in  the  known  world — which  Isn't  much  any- 
way but  costs  our  taxpayers  a  horrible  sum 
of  money — ^will  never  make  up  for  the  harm 
done  to  American  rapprochement.  Nope, 
folks,  we've  fumbled  it  again.  We  did  it  after 
Clay's  time,  after  Blaine's  time,  after  Cleve- 
land's time,  and  now,  after  Hoover's  time. 
But  111  wager  that  Peck  feller  from  Naples. 
N.  Y..  is  pretty  sore  about  all  this,  wherever 
be  may  l>e.  And  was  Senator  Botlkb  right? 
Boy. 
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OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vxaMOMT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  April  28, 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  editorial  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  entitled  "Travel  Guide"; 
nuvzL  Guma 

The  new  Director  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, Col.  J.  M.  Johnson,  seems  to  have 
adopted  as  his  motto  one  segment  of  a  cele- 
brated Lincoln  observation:  "You  can  fool 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time."  He's 
quite  right,  of  course.  The  trouble  is  he 
seems  to  think  It  a  good  idea  to  try.  He 
was  reported  In  a  news  story  of  Wednesday 
morning  as  having  announced  that  civilians 
seeking  to  purchase  train,  plane,  or  bus 
tickets  would  be  required  to  sign  a  slip  with 
some  such  declaration  as  this:  "This  trip  for 
which  I  am  now  piu-chasing  tickets  is  a  neces- 
sary one." 

Colonel  Johnson  explained  the  purposes  be- 
hind this  interesting  little  scheme  with  a 
cynicism  which  makea  Barnum  seem  naive. 
"Of  course,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "a  ticket 
buyer  could  sign  anybody's  name  to  these 
aiipa.  We  have  no  way  of  Insuring  against 
that,  but  we  believe  that  many  people  will 
refrain  from  making  unnecessary  trips  when 
they  have  this  reminder  that  all  unnecessary 
travel  must  be  avoided.  The  plan,  if  adopted, 
should  save  us  10  percent  on  passenger  travel 
and  give  us  a  margin  to  work  with."  Ten 
percent  strikes  us  as  a  conservative  estimate. 
The  percenUge  of  suckers  Is  probably  higher 
than  this.  What  troubles  us,  however.  Is  the 
O.  D.  T.  Chief's  apparent  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice the  suckers  for  the  benefit  of  the  90 
percent  who,  he  expects,  will  chisel  their  way 
onto  trains  and  planes  and  busses  regardless. 

What  this  bolls  down  to,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  figure  it  out.  is  a  plan  to  invite  9  out  of 
10  Americans  to  commit  some  degree  of  per- 
jury, or,  at  any  rate,  to  falsify  their  dec- 
larations through  the  ingenious  device  so 
thoughtfully  suggested  by  Colonel  Johnson. 
It  would  be  hard  to  contrive  a  system  less 
calailated  to  enhance  respect  for  gov- 
ernmental authority.  Under  what  circxnn- 
atancea  la  a  trip  necessary  anyhow,  we 
vondar?  The  criteria  are  elastic.  No  civil- 
Un,  we  fancy,  could  travel  anywhere  wltb 
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an  entirely  dear  conscience.  Colonel  John- 
son had  better  give  this  brainstorm  a  sober 
second  thought.  He  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  precepU  of  his  distinguished  pred- 
ecessor, the  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  who 
knew  that  regulation,  like  goverrunent,  must 
be  by  as  well  as  for  the  people. 


Iowa  Rural  Electric  CooperatiTes  Oppose 
AmeDdment  to  War  Utilities  Order 
U-l-C  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  28, 1944 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Utilities  on  April  6.  1944, 
promulgated  an  amendment  to  its  order 
U-l-C  which  so  materially  restricted 
construction  of  rural  electrification  lines 
by  reason  of  the  limitations  therein  con- 
tained that  such  construction  will  prac- 
tically be  stopped.  The  Iowa  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  Association  at  a 
special  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  April  19.  1944,  adopted  resolu- 
tions with  reference  to  this  matter,  and 
I  am  setting  forth  said  resolutions  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Office  of  War  Utilities  has  hereto- 
fore promulgated  orders  denominated  U-l-C. 
under  which  the  cooperatives  of  Iowa  have 
completed  applications  for  construction  of 
electric  lines  and  services  to  farms  and  farm- 
steads in  this  State;  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  War  Utilities  promul- 
gated an  amendment  to  said  order  U-l-C 
on  April  6.  1944.  supplemented  by  adminis- 
trative letter,  which  so  materially  restrict 
construction  by  reason  of  the  limitations 
therein  contained,  that  such  construction 
will  practically  be  stopped;  and 

Whereas  such  restrictions  materially  ham- 
per and  reduce  the  production  of  food,  and 
the  efficient  operation  of  farms  ready  to  be 
served;  and 

Wher^'as  the  Office  of  War  Utilities  based 
Its  amendment  to  order  U-l-C,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative letter,  upon  a  shortage  of  trans- 
formers caused  by  the  alleged  conversion  of 
manufacturing  plants  manufacturing  elec- 
tric transformers  of  capacity  of  5  kilovolt- 
amperes  or  less  to  the  manufacture  of  radio 
or  radar  equipment  for  the  armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  investigation  reveals  that  such 
conversion  has  not  taken  place,  and  that  such 
shortage  does  not  exist;  and 

Whereas  said  transformer  manufacturers 
have  available  stocks  of  transformers  on 
hand  and  available  capacity  and  material 
to  manufacture  same;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  cooperatives  In  Iowa 
have  transformers  on  hand  and  avaUable 
for  construction  of  electric  lines  and  serv- 
ices, permitted  by  and  developed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  original  U-l-C  order;  and 

Whereas  many  farmers,  relying  upon  said 
original  order  of  the  Office  of  War  UtUities, 
have  vrlred  their  premises  in  anticipation 
of  receiving  electric  service;  and 

Whereas  numerous  applications  for  per- 
mission to  construct  extensions  in  excess  of 
6.000  feet  under  said  original  orders  were  for- 
warded to  said  Office  of  War  Utilities  by  said 
cooperatives  long  before  April  6,  1944,  and 
ahoiild  have  l>een  approved:  and 


Whereas  the  recertification  by  the  local 
agricultural  conservation  conmilttee  required 
by  said  amendment  to  the  U-l-C  order  and 
by  the  administrative  letter  would  require 
excessive  waste  of  man-hours  and  miles  of 
automotive  travel  and  waste  of  gasoline  and 
tires;  and 

Whereas  Iowa  is  the  center  of  food  produc- 
tion In  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  Iowa  are  3  weeks 
behind  with  farm  work  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions and  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  and 
farm  machinery:  and 

Whereas  electric  motors  and  other  electric 
equipment  are  reasonably  available  and  will 
materially  Increase  the  efficiency  of  farm 
labor  and  farm  production;  and 

Whereas  the  allocation  of  transformers  by 
the  Office  of  War  Utilities  to  the  Corn  Belt 
area  has  been  Inequitable  and  disproportion- 
ate to  the  number  allocated  to  other  areas, 
and  therefore  detrimental  to  the  war  effort: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  lovm  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
eratives'  Association,  in  special  meeting  as- 
sembled— 

(a)  That  the  War  Production  Board  revoke 
the  order  of  the  Office  of  War  Utilities  of 
April  6,  1944.  amending  its  order  U-l-C,  and 
withdraw  the  administrative  letter  of  the 
same  date  and  permit  the  construction  of 
electric  and  service  lines  under  the  orders  of 
the  Office  of  War  Utilities  as  they  existed 
Immediately  prior  to  April  6,  1944; 

(b)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  through  appropriate  committee  or 
committees.  Investigate  the  matters  and  fact* 
with  regard  to  the  supply  of  small  transform- 
ers, the  conversion  of  transformer  manufac- 
turing plants  to  radio  or  radar  work  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  allocation  of  transformers  to  the 
various  Inventory  control  offices  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Vice  President,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  Members  of  Congress,  to  the 
War  Pood  Administrator,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  and  to  stich  others 
as  may  be  Interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  war  effort  through  the  increase  of  food 
production. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

I.  E.  TaOTTNOW, 

Ctiairman. 
O.  J.  Geau, 
Edga*  D.  Bback. 
Obo.  a.  Rics. 
Eael  F.  Wisdou. 

Committee. 


Morale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  April  28, 1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cambria  Dispatch,  Portage, 
Pa.: 

MOKALS 

Much  is  heard  from  Washington  about  the 
morale  on  the  home  front  In  this  war.  But 
that  which  comes  from  Washington  is  not 
of  a  morale-building  nature,  but  is  more  lUte 
scolding,  berating,  and  criticism,  based  upon 
a  premise  that  the  people  are  not  doing  all 
they  must  do  to  fight  the  war.  That  criUclsm 


in  many  instancea  Is  well-founded,  as  tbere 
are  many  who  experleaee  not  the  beartacbea. 
the  terrible  fears,  the  deep  sorrows  of  war, 
nor  even  material  reverses,  but  only  the  eel- 
fish  satisfaction  of  more  profit  and  blgb 
wages. 

But  on  the  over-all  basis  what  do  we  flndf 
It  cannot  conceivably  be  denied  that  morale 
is  at  a  low  ebb  today  and  that  is  a  aerioua 
situation.  For  thU  there  must  be  a  reaaoa 
and  that  reason  centers  In  Waahlngton. 
Morale  cannot  be  on  a  high  plane  when  the 
people  lose  faith,  when  they  become  bewild- 
ered and  confused.  Morale  of  neceaelty  gooa 
down  as  objectives  become  blurred  and  eaem- 
Ingly  blotted  out.  Morale  suffers  badly  when 
all  that  Is  seen  Is  lack  of  purpose.  And  those 
are  the  things  that  come  out  of  Washington. 
Confiuion  and  bungling  in  Waahlngton 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  domestic  af- 
fairs has  been  and  continues  to  l>e  shameful 
and  the  people  are  not  able  to  conceive  that 
domestic  and  military  operations  can  be  so 
widely  separated  as  to  not  have  confusion  and 
bungling  rampant  In  mUltary  affairs  as  well, 
particularly  since  they  are  so  closely  Inter- 
woven and  directed  from  the  same  sources. 

An  instance  is  the  football  tactics  which 
have  and  which  continue  to  be  employed  In 
handling  of  the  most  vital  problem  of  man- 
power and  the  military  draft.  Who  dare  sug- 
gest that  either  of  these  matters  have  been 
or  are  being  handled  fairly  and  efflcientlvT 
Lack  of  coordination,  refusal  to  adopt  a  work- 
able policy,  permitting  first  consideration  to 
be  given  the  political  angle,  governs  the 
course,  with  the  result  tiiat  the  public  is 
confused  l>eyond  the  point  of  tolerance.  A 
decision  today  Is  reversed  tomorrow,  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  yapping  about  the  pos- 
Bibllitles  of  doing  the  things  which  are  al- 
ready being  done. 

Politics  is  the  only  reason  for  this  and  how 
can  morale  be  high  when  there  Is  a  realiaatlon 
that  politics  holds  first  place  in  the  conduct 
of  a  war? 

Can  morale  be  high  when  the  people  are 
brought  to  a  belief  that  InformaUon  to 
which  they  are  entitled  U  withheld?  Can 
they  be  expected  to  be  enthusiastic  about 
anything  when  they  entertain  a  feeling  that 
all  things  are  done  with  a  lack  of  franknese 
on  the  part  of  thoce  who  direct  the  destlnlea 
of  war?  Can  they  have  confidence  when  they 
see  that  there  is  a  division  in  understanding 
and  widely  held  views  of  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining objectives  among  thoae  who  conduct 
the  war? 

It  cannot  possibly  contribute  to  morale  for 
the  public  to  learn  that  major  mUitary  de- 
cif  ions  are  overruled  by  politicians.  And  that 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  course  which  was 
first  established  when  this  country  was  put 
to  war.  It  Is  charged  that  the  millUry  in- 
Bisted  upon  putting  all  the  strength  of  this 
country  against  Japan  at  once  while  England 
and  Russia  would  hold  Germany,  and  hav- 
ing then  settled  the  score  in  the  Pacific,  for 
this  country  then  to  help  in  bringing  the 
conflict  to  a  close  in  Europe.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  this  course  which  the  mUitary 
should  have  had  good  reason  to  expect  would 
be  followed  that  Admiral  NlmlU  based  hU 
oilglnal  prediction  that  the  war  with  Japan 
would  end  within  a  year  of  lU  beginning. 
But  the  military  waa  overrxUed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  not 
mllitarlsU  but  politicians.  Mr.  ChurchUl 
evidently  wanted  the  pressure  taken  from 
hU  homeland  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed,  in 
the  meantime  what  has  happened?  Japan 
has  been  given  the  cherished  opportunity  of 
building  up  her  defenses  and  by  reason  oi 
the  long  delays  in  Europe  Germany  has  haa 

the  same  opportunity.  

It  cannot  be  InspU-lng  to  be  told  in  glowing 
terms  about  the  great  strength  which  the 
United  Nations,  or  should  It  be  said  the 
United  Nation  has  attained  and  that  we  are 
now  on  the  offensive  and  then  to  wttaeiiB 
such  situationa  as  in  luly  and  to  India,  » 


;4 


y 
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bath  eamm  telnc  conTronted  wltb  tlw 
(taplorabl*  ooBdltlaBa  which  SngUnd  so 
ly  hrmiTnil  la  (h«  beginning  when  she 
gttifM  and  when  «he  lost  her 
to  Jkpan.  too  Uttie  and  too  late. 
It  dOM  not  contribute  to  hope  and  faith 
wb«n  the  people  are  led  to  expect  action 
of  a  telling  nature  and  weeka  and  months 
roll  by  and  nothing  happens.  It  Is  not 
the  way  to  build  confidence  and  morale  to 
have  the  Oovemment  contribute  to  a  belief 
that  big  things  were  in  the  making  In 
Burma  upon  the  selection  of  Lord  Mount- 
batten  as  the  military  leader  In  that  area 
and  that  they  would  be  enacted  before  the 
opening  of  the  monsoon  season,  which  will 
•tart  now  in  a  few  weeks,  only  to  find  that 
the  Japanese  are  the  ones  who  make  things 
happen  by  pushing  Into  India.  And  morale 
nacasssrlly  takes  another  noee  dive  when 
It  li  seen  that  the  situation  becomes  crltl- 
Od  only  a  few  days  after  the  military  head- 
qmrters  In  that  area  more  or  lem  mlnimlae 
ths  operation  and  tell  the  people  that  the 
Jfepancse  will  not  be  able  to  take  what  they 
have  now  taken. 

Tlieee  things  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
the  people.  They  see  the  possibility  of  the 
*11^^1  of  the  war  fading  away.  They  see 
Utile  harUog  been  accomplished  In  the  defeat 
of  the  enemies  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
building  of  arms  and  armies.  They  see  the 
enemies  being  given  longa*  and  still  longer 
time  to  buUd  and  to  keep  building  their 
defenses.  We  were  told  that  quick  action 
and  sorprlaes  will  be  the  influencing  factors 
and  yet  after  the  landing  on  the  Anzio 
hexihhesrt  the  Allies  apparently  took  time 
ottt  to  permit  the  Germans  to  corral  their 
fonaa  and  in  suiBdent  strength  to  hold  the 
Ifae  for  months. 

Instead  of  events  bringing  oonfldence,  they 
actually  bring  fear  to  the  public  when  Han- 
eon  Baldwin  of  the  New  Tork  Times,  con- 
sidered the  foremost  civilian  military  expert 
In  this  country,  asks  whether  or  not  an  tn- 
vaekm  abould  be  undertaken  without  a  major 
Anay  reorganisation. 

If  these  things  have  a  depreaalng  effect 
oa  the  pe<^e  of  this  country,  they  have  a 
tftoMtrous  stfeet  upon  the  peoples  In  Europe 
who  believed  that  once  the  Allies  woiild 
strike  the  force  would  be  so  great  that  they 
at  last  would  be  in  a  poaltion  to  turn  their 
own  wrath  upon  Germany.  This  situation 
must  cause  them  to  fear  to  make  a  move 
and  to  wonder  If  their  ho|}e8  have  sot  been 
misplaced. 

How  about  the  morale  of  those  boys  on 
the  fighting  fronts?  The  one  heart-bum- 
lac-  dselre  among  thoee  men  and  boys  Is  to 
■M  home  and  that's  where  they  should  be. 
fervor  In  doing  a  ]ob  is  not  present 
that  Is  an  ever-present  wish — and 
le  act  aided  when  thses  men  and 
feoya  are  prompted  to  aak,  "What  are  we 
lighting  for?" 

Waahlngton  would  do  wdl  to  take  an  ac- 
eountlng  of  Itaelf  and  to  give  an  honest  and 
teir  accounting  to  the  people. 


G* 


■Ul  Red  Ta|M 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  KXSSOUBX 
Dr  THK  HOC8B  OP  RBPRSSBNTATIVX9 

Wedneadatf.  Aprti  26, 1944 

Mr.  snORT.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  so 
touch  dxiplication  of  effort,  so  many  over- 


lapping bureaus,  so 
ports,  and  so  many 
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many  conflicting  re- 
contradictory  orders 


Issued  by  innumerame  New  Deal  agencies 
that  the  American  public  Is  bewildered. 
The  fanner,  the  businessman,  the  fac- 
tory worker,  the  miner.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  citizen,  whether  old  or  young, 
whether  emi^oyer  oi  employee,  is  lost  to- 
day in  a  fog  of  conf  ision  caused  by  gov- 
ernmental red  tape.  Nothing  is  more  Il- 
lustrative of  this  asj  ertion  than  the  sor- 
rowful plight  in  «hich  the  American 


farmer  finds  himsel: 


Under  leave  heret  ofore  granted  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks 


UMl  to  corroborate 


what  I  have  Just  sal(  ,  I  include  a  copy  of 


a  letter  addressed  to 
United  States  by  Mr 
dent  of  the  Missour 
eration,  along  with 


the  President  of  the 

R.  W.  Brown,  presl- 

Parm  Bureau  Ped- 

\  statement  on  food 


supply  by  the  executive  committee  of 


the  Missouri  Farm 


These    communicat  ons    contain   unde- 


niable truths  and  It 


War  Manpower  Conmission,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Adminij  tration.  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture 


Administration  woul  d  get  their  heads  to- 


gether and   decide 


definite  policy  whicl  i  would  remove  the 
uncertainty  that  new  hangs  like  a  pall 
over  the  heads  of  o  u:  citizens  and  that 
would  bring  some  sei  ablance  of  order  out 


of  the  present  tragic 


ROODiVXLT, 


PaxiiDurr: 
last  week 


Misscurt 


tte 

lal 


b  itween 


Bon.  FaANKroc  D 
Pretident  of  the 
White  House, 
Mt    Dxai    Mk. 

statement  adopted 
committee  of  the 
eration   Is   respectfull; 
consideration. 

The    statement    was 
stories  appearing  In 
seem  to  have  the  of&cli 
Service.    Prom  one  of 
lowing  is  quoted: 

"All  men  who  are 
and  26  must  be   indiicted 
forces  to  meet  the  critical 
men.    Tills  Includes 
In  deferred  clasBlflcatl4ns 
Industry.     •     •     •     Ai 
Immediate  future  the 
plied  with  both  food 
men  of  the  above-meAtloned 
more  good  to  their  country 
than  In  the  factory  or 
cal  board  states  that 
18  to  36  will  be  imme<^lately 
will  la  all  probabiUty 
armed  services  within 

The  appearance  of 
time  is  causing  much 
men    now   holding 
have  already  started 
nations  for  this  year 
this  office  Indicate 
now   planning   to   sell 
equipment.    That   Is 
they  can  make  under 

The  enclosed  statement 
•trued  as  a  remonstrac  oe 
tton  of  young  men  ltit< 
ers  had  been  told  last 
supplies  were  ample  an( 
need  all  young  men 
▼olved,  the  present 
been  avoided. 

Yours  very 
ICissotTU  Fasm 
R  W.  BaowM, 


I  nited  States. 
Viishinffton,  D.  O. 

The    enclosed 

by  the  executive 

Farm  Bureau  Ped- 

submitted  for  your 


prompted    by   news 

country  press  which 

sanction  of  Selective 

these  releases  the  Xol- 


thit 


at  this  critical  time. 


Bureau  Federation. 


would  be  well  if  the 


and  the  War  Pood 


on  some  clear-cut, 


chaos: 


Apsn  34,  1M4. 


the  ages  of  18 
Into  the  armed 
need  for  younger 
men  who  are  now 
either  farming  or 
this  time  and  for  the 
country  is  amply  sup- 
munitions  and  the 
age  will  be  of 
In  the  service 
on  the  farm.    The  lo- 
wlthln  the  ages  of 
reclassified  and 
be  Inducted  into  the 

next  60  days." 

such  releases  at  this 

o  infusion,  as  the  young 

agricultural    deferments 

their  farming  op- 

Seports  coming  to 

many  of  them  are 

their   livestock   and 

;he   only   adjxistment 

clrcimistances. 

Is  not  to  be  con- 

agalnst  the  Induc- 

the  Army.    If  farm- 

or  winter  that  food 

that  the  Army  woxild 

the  age  group  In- 

einfusion  woxild  have 


a  Id 


n  en 


with 


tae 


fill 


li 


respe  rtfully. 


BmoAU  FmaATioir, 
^resident. 


tntraamxn  oh  rooo  eorpLT  *t  tux  Koctrnva 
oosucrms,  anaeouai  raais  btjbsau  ntaaa- 

ATION 

We  protest  the  confusing  and  conflicting 
statements  on  the  food  situation  which  em- 
anate from  various  governmental  agencies 
In  Waahlngton.  In  order  that  farm  people 
may  be  in  position  to  make  their  most  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  war  effort  we  ask  for 
a  clear-cut,  authoritative  statement  of  policy 
on  food  production  and  manpower. 

The  current  optimism  on  the  food  situa- 
tion, fostered  by  statements  emanating  from 
Washington  and  Selective  Service,  are  un- 
warranted by  the  facts  in  the  case.  The 
facts  are  that  reserves  of  feed  determine 
next  jrear's  food  supplies. 

Calculations  based  on  livestock  and- 
slaughter  figures  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agrlcviltural  Economics  indicate  that  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1944  we  may  expect  larger 
meat  supplies  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  IMS.  That,  however.  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  feed  situation  Is  forcing  liqui- 
dation of  flocks  and  herds.  After  this  liquida- 
tion Is  accomplished  there  will  be  drastic 
curtailment  of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. 

Already  serious  feed  shortages  have  devel- 
oped locally,  forcing  liquidation  which  will 
become  Nation-wide.  On  the  basis  of  live- 
stock and  feed  now  available  and  in  prospect, 
there  will  be  enough  feed  for  IIV^  months, 
with  no  feed  reserves  whatever. 

The  above  statements  assume  that  we 
have  a  normal  crop  year  and  sufficient  man- 
power and  machinery  to  operate  farms  ac- 
cording to  the  farm  plan  sign-up  of  the 
triple  A — which  Is  a  goal,  with  no  guaranty 
that  It  can  be  reached.  Drought,  flood,  tmfa- 
vorable  planting  or  harvesting  weather,  dis- 
ease or  insect  damage,  lack  of  sufficient  man- 
power and  machinery,  can  readily  cut  food 
supplies  to  the  point  of  disaster. 

As  one  Instance,  we  may  point  to  the  fact 
that  unseasonable  weather  has  already  cut 
oat  acreage  In  Missouri  40  percent.  Any  one 
of  half  a  doaen  factors  can  have  the  same 
effect  on  other  crops  and  on  livestock  pro- 
duction. 

Statements  from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  "well  equipped  with  food  and 
munitions"  and  that  food  supplies  are  am- 
ple, are  misleading  and  confusing.  They 
have  revealed  in  mislnterpretaticms  by  local 
draft  boards  that  are  having  serious  effects 
cm  the  production  program. 

Farmers  do  not  want  deferment  at  the 
expense  of  the  war  effort,  but  it  is.  to  say  the 
least.  Inconsistent  and  confusing  to  have 
the  War  Pood  Administration  calling  for 
even  greater  exertion  in  food  production  than 
last  year  when  farmers  did  their  utmost  to 
meet  the  quotas  asked  for,  while  on  the  other 
hand  another  agency  of  Oovemment  says 
"food  supplies  are  ample." 

Like  all  other  good  cltlaens,  farmers  want 
to  do  their  full  share  toward  the  winning  of 
the  war.  To  do  so  they  need  to  know  the 
plain  facts  in  the  case,  and  they  should  be 
given  in  clear  and  straightforward  manner 
from  an  authoritative  source. 


Mr.  Dewey  on  ForeifD  Polky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NKW  BAMPSHOUt 

ZM  TSX  HOU8S  OF  RKPRC8ENTATIVS8 

Friday,  AprU  28. 1944 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rsc- 
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cm,  X  Include  the  following  editorial 
tmm  the  New  York  Times  of  April  28, 
tfM: 


POLICT 

CkJvcmor  Dewey%  addrees  last  night  before 
the  Bureau  of  Advertlalng  of  the  American 
Newspepar  Publishers  Association  will  give 
new  and  strong  encouragement  to  all  thoee 
who  bape  that  on  the  great  Issues  of  the 
war  and  the  peace  there  wUl  be  an  essential 
unity  of  American  opinion.  We  stand  now 
at  the  very  climax  of  the  most  fateful  strug- 
gle in  our  history,  with  our  armies  pc^sed  far 
their  Invasion  of  the  fortress  of  an  evU  and 
still  powerful  enemy.  In  this  moment  Nasi 
Germany  looks  searchlngly  at  us  to  discover 
whether  there  Is  any  evidence  of  division  In 
our  ranks,  any  half-heartedneas  in  our  pur- 
pose, any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  party 
of  opposition  to  dissociate  Itself  from  the 
objectives  of  a  complete  and  crushing  victory 
and  a  peace  with  enough  force  behind  it  to 
put  an  end  to  international  aggression. 
There  will  be  no  comfort  for  our  enemies, 
and  there  will  be  reassurance  for  our  allies, 
In  the  speech  made  last  night  by  the  moat 
likely  leader  of  that  opposition  in  this  year's 
national  election.  It  affirms  both  the  com- 
plete and  crushing  victory  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  peace  backed  by  adequate  force  as 
purposes  on  which  there  Is  overwhelming 
■gieement  on  the  part  of  all  groupc  and  all 
sections  of  the  American  people. 

Ifr.  Dewey  spoke  last  n^ht  as  a  man  who 
Is  eager  to  hurry  his  party  into  a  position  of 
leadership  on  international  Issues — go  eager. 
In  fact,  that  In  some  respects  he  claimed  too 
much.  Describing  the  development  in  this 
aoontry  of  eentlment  for  prompt  measurea 
to  eetahHwh  a  system  of  general  International 
cooperation,  he  said:  Tlrst  came  the  Re- 
publican Mackinac  charter,  then  the  Moscow 
Declaration  and  the  Fulbrlght  and  Connally 
reaolutlons."  But  this  account  omits  much 
history,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  crit- 
ically important  If  we  are  not  to  make  the 
same  miatakes  a  second  time. 

Rrst,  and  long  before  the  Republican 
Mackinac  meeting,  came  repeal  of  the  arma 
embargo,  without  which  there  would  be  no 
hope  today  of  any  kind  of  International  co- 
operation whatever,  for  our  present  allies 
would  long  since  have  been  overwhelmed  and 
conquered.  Second,  after  the  crucial  but 
negative  act  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
came  lend-lease,  the  great  affirmative  act  by 
which  the  resources  of  this  Nation,  still  tech- 
nically at  peace,  were  put  at  the  disposal  of 
those  countries  which  were  fighting  for  their 
freedom — and  our  own.  Third  came  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  In  which  the  broad  purposes 
of  the  anti-Axis  Powers  were  for  the  first  time 
stated  officially  by  the  heads  of  government 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations. 
Fourth  came  the  act  of  January  2,  1942,  by 
which  ae  countries  bound  themselves  to- 
gether formally  In  their  war  aims  aikl  their 
peace  alms  with  the  declaration  of  United 
Nations.  And  fifth  came  the  many  confer- 
ences, all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Ot- 
tawa and  Casablanca,  by  means  of  which  the 
members  of  this  grand  alliance  experimented, 
with  Increasing  succees,  in  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  types  of  international  co- 
operation, namely,  the  way  to  win  a  com- 
mon war  and  to  survive  as  independent  na- 
tions. Mackinac  came  later  in  ttie  day  tlian 
Governor  Dewey  puts  It. 

But  that  it  came,  that  It  ranged  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  on  the  side  of  international 
cooperation  as  against  isolation,  and  that 
Mr.  Dewey  showed  himself  prepared  last 
night  to  lead  his  party  farther  and  faster 
along  the  path  which  it  has  choaen  are  all 
Iiiwit  tacts  whkA  are  reassuring  aad 
ImportaDt. 

A  newspaper  which  continued  throughout 
the  whole  cynical  period  of  the  twenties  and 
the  thirties  to  believe  in  the  imperaUve  n»- 
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eessity  of  tntemattonal  cooperatioa  must 
find  itself  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with 
all  ol  the  major  conclusions  and  purposes 
which  Mr.  Dewey  described  last  night;  that 
"Xht  experience  of  two  world  wars  has 
taught  us  that  we  cannot  remain  unaffected 
by  wtiat  happens  eieewbsrs  in  the  world"; 
that  *^mprovoked  aggtanlon  against  a  free- 
dom-loving people  anywhere  le  an  attack 
upon  the  peace  of  tiie  whole  world";  that  In 
tlie  light  of  what  lias  iiappened.  we  now 
know  that  "Germany  and  Japan  mu.st  not 
only  be  utterly  defeated  and  completely  dis- 
armed— tiiey  mxist  not  be  left  in  a  post-war 
environment  which  might  enable  them  to 
maneuver  as  a  balance  of  power";  that  this 
time  tlie  "lethargy.  Jealousy,  and  power  poll- 
tics"  wliich  dashed  the  hopes  of  a  lasting 
peace  In  the  years  after  1918  must  not  be 
permitted  again  to  waste  a  costly  victory 
when  it  Is  won;  that  the  Immense  problems 
of  the  first  days  following  the  end  at  th» 
present  flighting  will  require,  above  all  else, 
"soUd  relations  among  the  United  Btatsa 
and  Great  Britain,  Soviet  Riissia.  and  China": 
that  on  the  baala  of  this  indispensable  coop- 
eration must  be  built  a  more  enduring 
"structure  of  peace  backed  by  adequate 
force  to  prevent  future  wara"  and  a  con- 
tinuing effort  "to  estabUah  and  maintain  in 
our  relations  with  other  nations  conditions 
calculated  to  promote  world-wide  economic 
sUbility  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  world 
but  also  to  the  end  that  our  own  people  may 
enjoy  a  lilgh  level  of  employment  in  an  in- 
creasingly prosperous  world." 

This  is  a  good  q>eech,  made  at  a  good 
moment. 


Mr.CltfkuiatlieO.P.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NOCTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVJB 

Friday.  AprU  28. 1944 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccorb,  I 
linclude  the  following  article  from  the 
Pood  Field  Reporter  of  April  S,  1»44: 

MX.  CLAXK  AND  THX  O.  P.  4. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  think  up  some  pro- 
found reasons  why  the  emergency  price  con- 
trol act  atiouid  be  extended  "substantially 
without  change"  as  Administrator  Chester 
Bowles  has  recommended.  In  fact,  we  had 
intended  to  spread  some  of  them  on  this  page 
until  we  came  acroas  this  letter  written  to 
the  Tarboro  (N.  C.)  Dally  Southerner  by  8am 
Clark,  of  W.  8.  Clark  &  Sons,  retaU  grocers, 
which  tells  the  story  as  well  as  anything  we 
have  seen.  Mr.  Clark  has  gotten  the  idea 
much  better  than  some  of  his  food  trade 
confreres  who  are  trying  to  think  up  slick 
schemes  to  sabotage  O.  P.  A.  while  outwardly 
professing  their  love  for  price  control.  From 
here  on  the  language  is  Sam  Clark's: 

"We  are  writing  to  express  our  approval 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  their  effort  to  hold  down 
prices.  For  some  of  us  who  were  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  laet  war,  we  can  easily  recall  when 
sugar  sold  for  40  cents  a  pound  and  llowr 
for  approximately  $20  a  barrel.  Soon  after 
the  war  nearly  every  merchant  not  only  lost 
the  profit  be  made  but  many  of  them  were 
put  out  ot  businees. 

rOLICX  WAS  NnoiD 

•The  consumer,  though  be  feels  that  la- 
tioning  of  mercluuidise  U  hard,  will  recall 
standing  m  line  and  often  doing  without 


merchandise.  When  we  received  a  Mtlpment 
cf  sugar,  dtiring  the  last  war,  we  had  to  aiic 
police  protection  In  distributing  It. 

"Of  course.  It  Is  not  easy  on  the  merctaaat 
to  handle  rafilon  points,  as  u  has  put  a  goctf 
more  yrinr^  on  each  merchant.  However, 
in  no  way  equals  the  sncrlflre  that  our 
and  women  are  making  in  service.  Wa 
•ure  that  every  patriotic  merchant  la 
doing  his  utmost  to  comply  witti  the  O.  P.  A. 
rulings,  and  appreciate  the  cooperation  and 
oooslderation  that  the  O.  P.  A.  board  haa 
given  his  problems." 


Get  tbc  Gly  Back  m  tkc  Air  Map 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT 

or  pcmnTLVAifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXPRBSXNTATIVIB 

Thursday.  April  27,  1944 

Mr.      JOSEPH      M.      PRATT.    MT. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mj 
remarks  in  the  Rscobd,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  April  21, 
1944: 

For  nearly  4  months  Philadelphia,  third 
largest  city  in  the  United  States,  vast  arsenal 
of  America  at  war.  has  t>een  deprived  of  earn* 
merclal  air  service. 

It  is  grounded;  off  the  Nation's  air  map; 
not  even  a  whistle  stop  on  the  transport  Unea. 
A  great  war  production  area,  perhaps  with- 
out an  equal  in  the  world.  Is  without  a  work* 
Ing  airport.  _ 

Bfere  is  an  absurd  and  an  outrageous  situ- 
ation. It  is  one  that  no  city  in  the  oountiy 
would  take  lying  down. 

There  is  no  reason  for  Philadelphia  to  taka 
It  lying  down. 

What  is  back  of  the  persistent  delay  la 
rastoring  to  this  city  its  indispensable  ae- 
MM  to  commercial  air  routes? 

Is  polltioal  dlscrimlnatlaa  affBtaBt  oar  Be- 
publican  city  administration  to  blame?  Or 
is  It  "brass  hat"  fear  In  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  losing  face  by  the  reeclndment  oC 
orders  that  should  not  have  bMa  iwid  ja 
the  first  place?  Or  is  it  Just  moiMHMBMi 
atupldlty.  inefficiency,  and  neglect? 

Whatever  It  la,  it  can  be  tolersted  no 
longer. 

No  reasonable  person,  surely,  could  tlnd 
any  Justice  In  the  treatment  accorded  Phila- 
delphia in  this  matter.  The  closing  order  at 
the  municipal  airport  shorUy  before  ChfW- 
mas  came  without  advance  notice,  glviag 
the  city  no  daance  to  get  a  subatitute  flaM 
in  shape. 

It  was  btUa««d  at  flrst  tliat  the  nnflntttwid 
northeast  airport  might  be  put  to  use.  Btrt 
the  Goeernment.  after  long-drawn-ottt  dKfc- 
ering.  refused  to  put  up  any  money  to  cmb- 
plete  It. 

PhUadelphia  then  found  Itaelf  faced  bf 
these  alternaUves.  Btber  it  must  finish  the 
work  at  the  northeast  field,  with  fundepMt 
up  by  Itself  or  by  the  Government  IliiiiVife 
special  congressional  appropriation,  or  it 
must  prevail  upon  the  Oovemment  to  restore 
the  municipal  alrp<M^  to  limited  use.  Be- 
cause It  would  take  many  weeks  to  mate  the 
substitute  field  usable,  and  because  the  air- 
port in  southwest  Philadelphia  could  be 
placed  in  service  at  once,  the  second 
was  naturally  preferred. 

The    eartous    Washington    afRkclM 
eemad  have,  from  time  to  time,  held 
some  hope  that  the  dosing  order 
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But  the  werks  speed  by.  fretb  ob- 
stacles and  objeetlons  are  encountered,  new 
•unrejs  and  conference  are  considered  nec- 
•aaary— «ad  PbUadelpbU  Is  sUU  off  the  air 
nap. 

It  is  difficult  to  picture  Nev  York  or  Chi- 
cago receiving  this  raw  deal  or  enduring  It 
for  long.  We  can  picture  Mayor  LaOuardla 
or  Mayor  Kelly  lifting  their  telephones,  bel- 
lowing Indignant  orders  into  compliant  ears 
at  Washington  and  getting  immediate  re- 
auIU. 

ndladelphla's  Mayor  Samtiel  has  unceas- 
tngty  sought  favorable  action  from  Govern- 
ment agencies,  but  whether  or  not  Republi- 
can pleas  always  encounter  deaf  eais.  lUs 
efforts  have  not  met  with  success. 

Victim  of  discrimination  or  bonehead 
bungling.  Philadelphia  suffers  today  from  a 
grave  injustice. 

The  ban  on  the  municipal  airport  should 
be  lifted  at  once,  or  definite  announcement 
made  that  such  a  step  is  not  now  possible, 
permitting  the  city  to  concentrate  on  sub- 
stitute facilities. 

The  present  disgraceful  state  of  affairs 
cannot  be  endured  any  longer. 


Report  on  the  Nary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  April  28. 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  April  24.  1944: 

azpoax  CM  thi  mavt 

In  a  report  that  reveals  many  heretofore 
suppress  8  d  deUUs  of  our  naval  warfare  to 
date.  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  Commander  in 
Chief  United  SUtes  Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  stresses  one  point  that  wlU  be 
the   Icey   to  our  eventual   victory: 

"Our  Army  and  Navy  forces  have  learned 
how  to  fight  as  one  team." 

In  a  war  that  Is  being  fought  in  almost  all 
paru  of  the  world  except  within  our  own 
borders,  no  Army  campaign  would  be  pos- 
plbls  without  naval  cooperation.  In  early 
•tages  of  the  war  teamwor)(  was  untried,  and 
Inany  mlsta^.es  were  msde.  But  Admiral 
King  can  now  say: 

*'Through  experience,  we  have  mastSNd 
and  improved  the  technique  of  amphibious 
operations.  In  which  the  Japanese  were  so 
proficient  In  the  early  days  of  the  war." 
Furthermore,  he  Is  now  able  to  say,  "We  have 
learned  how  to  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have,  but  it  la  no  longer  necessary  to  ask  our 
wwnmanrters  to  get  along  as  best  they  can  on 
Hiadsquste  means."  * 

While  pointing  out  that  "the  encirclement 
of  Germany  Is  in  sight,"  he  warns  that  "Japan 
WlU  not  be  directly  under  attack  as  Ger- 
aanjr  is  now  until  the  citadel  area  of  that 
omplrs  island  and  continental,  is  under  our 
tbrsat  or  cmtrol." 

The  Japanese  have  been  driven  back  from 
tbslr  posts  of  maximum  advance  in  the  Pa- 
etllc.  yst  "Important  as  our  advances  toward 
Japan  are.  they  do  not  fully  represent  the 
Improvement  in  our  position,  Japanese  ca- 
pacity to  matntstn  the  war  at  ssa  and  in  her 
advanced  arsas  has  suffered  incrsaslngly,  due 
to  the  loss  of  vital  shipping," 
At  the  same  time,  "the  German  submarine 
~4wt  ha*  been  reduced  from  a  menace  to  a 
frobkau** 
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It  Is  encotiraglng 
Axis  at  its  own  game  i 
that  we  can  defeat 
marines  In  the  Pacific 
man  submarines  In 
can   learn  ampblbiotu 
Japs  and  so  improve 
to  wrest  from   them 
have  not  only  caugb  t 
years  of  Axis  preparat  on 
ally   are   exceeding 
weapon  of  war. 

And  when  we  get 
these  things,  we  can 
have  been  before 
stUl  are  from  Tokyo 

Just    150  years  ago 
points  out.  Congress 
bill,  providing   for 
Constitution.  United 
opeake.  Constellation 
ships  made  naval  hlstfry 
a  long  way  since  then 
warships  and  auxiliartes 
had  ever  been  under 
in   the   world  at   any 
increased  naval  personnel 
we  entered  the  war  to 

Victory  may  be  a 
we  have  the  tools  anc 


oo  complacent   about 

1  eflect  on  how  long  we 

Cat  sino  and  bow  far  we 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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Friday.  Ap\  1128.1944 


Mr.    RIVERS, 
leave    to    extend 
Record.  I  include 
by    Gov.    Olin    D. 
Shalom   Synagogue, 
March  31.  1944: 
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Mr.  Chairman  and 
here  tonight  on  a  soleiin 
cccasion  that  calls  for 
While  the  Jewish  peopl  i 
are  dweUIng  in  securit  f 
land  of  plenty 
Institutions  and  Just 
of  the  world,  the  Jewlkh 
of  bigotry  and  persecut  ion 

During   this   great 
raging    throvighout 
people  have  undergon  f 
made  more  sacrifices 
of  Jewish  descent. 

Some  years  ago  the 
a  solution  of  the  Jewish 
settlement  of  the 
tine.     It  was  the  hop 
people  to  re-create  Its 
a  haven  of  refuge  whe 
gether.  maintain  their 
their  problems.    But 
fading.    Palestine,  w 
safety  for  these 
threatened  with  a  cloee^l 

The  rights  which 
Jewish  people  In 
bean  whittled  down  on 
cal  or  military  expedlei  cy 
of  May  1939  nullifies 
lions  of  homeless  Jews. 

The  Jewish  people 
ranks  of  all  the  armies 
They  have  fought  side 
of  decency  and  r 
Balfour  Declaration  in 
of  Nations  and  the 
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Congress  of  ths  United  States  in  1922.  they 
were  solemnly  promised  this  land  of  Pales- 
tine where  they  could  settle  and  maintain 
a  Jewish  commonwealth.  But  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, in  1939.  following  his  policy  of  appease- 
ment, issued  a  white  paper  which  denied  the 
Jewish  people  complete  admission  of  settle- 
ment In  Palestine.  At  that  time.  Mr.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
called  this  paper  a  breach  and  a  repudiation 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

We  have  met  here  tonight  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  that  the  gates  of  Palestine  be 
opened  to  Jewish  Immigration  and  that  the 
Jewish  agency  of  Palestine  be  recognized  as 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  Jewish 
people.  If  given  this  opportunity,  the  Jewish 
people  would  develop  to  a  maximum  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  possibilities  and  the 
natural  resources  of  Palestine. 

I  understand  that  the  Jewish  people  have 
pledged  themselves  to  the  highest  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  the  religious  and  cultural 
rights  of  the  Arab  population  of  Palestine, 
and  to  the  civil  and  religious  equality  of  all 
of  its  inhabitants  before  the  law.  They  have 
efflrmed  their  readiness  and  desire  for  full 
cooperation  with  their  Arab  neighbors  In 
Palestine. 

After  the  war  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
destitute  European  Jews,  who  have  been  vlc- 
t'ma  of  the  Nazi  war  on  civilization,  will 
despsrately  need  a  place  in  which  to  begin  a 
new  life.  Their  native  lands  of  Germany, 
Poland,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  wUl  seethe 
with  hatred  for  them  and  will  render  the 
prospect  of  a  happy  future  almost  Impossible. 

Palestine,  the  ancient  and  never  forgotten 
land  of  the  Jewish  people,  offers  a  haven  for 
the  misery  stricken,  persecuted  refugee. 
Over  half  a  mUllon  Jews  have  settled  and 
prospered  in  Palestine  during  the  past  25 
years.  The  country  can  shelter  and  give  life 
to  millions  more.  American  experts  claim 
that  Palestine  can  absorb  from  two  to  four 
million  additional  settlers  and  this  can  be 
done  without  depriving  a  single  Arab  of  his 
Job  or  his  land. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
League  of  Nations  have  recognized  Palestine 
as  the  national  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people.  During  the  present  war  for  world 
freedom,  even  the  Jews  of  Palestine  are 
volimteers  for  the  armed  forces.  They  are 
working  In  war  Industries  behind  the  lines; 
they  have  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Allies. 

This  white  paper  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing of  and  Issued  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1939, 
foibids  any  Jew  to  settle  In  Palestine  once 
the  present  quota  of  31,000  Immigrants  Is 
filled. 

It  limits  Jewish  land  purchase  to  a  tiny 
area— a  discrimination  unparalleled  in  any 
democratic  country.  If  allowed  to  stand,  this 
white  paper  will  freeze  Palestinian  Jewry 
Into  a  permanent  minority.  It  will  mean  the 
death  warrant  to  the  one  major  hope  for  a 
renewed  and  normal  life — a  hope  which  now 
sustains  thotisands  of  homeless  and  hounded 
Jews.  It  wUl  inflict  upon  the  post-war  world 
a  bitter,  cancerous,  and  insoluble  Jewish 
problem.  It  wiU  flout  the  claims  of  Justice, 
the  demands  of  reason,  and  every  appeal  of 
the  human  heart. 

I  can  understand  many  things  that  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  this  war,  but  there 
is  no  explanation  of  why  the  Jews  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homeland 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  to  preserve 
their  religious  and  historic  traditions.  I  want 
to  say  right  at  this  time  that  the  world  Is 
conscious  of  contributions  that  the  Jews  have 
made  to  world  civUlzation.  They  have  pre- 
served the  religious  ideal  of  the  one  true  God. 
They  have  made  contributions  in  the  fields 
c*  art.  science,  and  literature.  It  is  nothing 
btrt  Just  that  they  should  be  afforded  a  home- 
land and  a  flag   und^   which   they  might 
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march  forward  to  great  helBhts  of  achieve- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  in  PalesUne  you  have 
turned  over  your  entire  ho^ital  of  the  Hadas- 
ssh  and  all  of  its  facilities  to  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations  in  this  great  war.  When  I 
heard  of  this  I  rememlaered  that  it  was  the 
Jewish  race  that  long  generations  ago  codi- 
fied the  first  health  laws  and  started  a  move- 
ment which  has  led  today  to  our  modern 
health  program  and  hospitalization. 

Througl'-out  the  world  the  Jews  have  un- 
dergone persecution,  but  they  have  borne  it 
with  fortitude  and  faith  In  a  Just  God. 
Surely  the  day  will  come  soon  when  the 
persecutors  and  aggressors  shall  be  destroyed 
and  the  Jewish  race  shall  agahi  be  free  In 
every  land  to  carry  further  their  many  con- 
tributions that  have  been  worth  while  to 
human  society. 

Today  my  heart  goes  out  to  all  your  per- 
secuted brothers  and  sisters  In  all  the  lands 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  To  say  that  I  despise 
this  man  Hitler  is  also  to  say  that  I  despise 
the  persecution  that  he  has  made  against 
the  Jewish  people,  and  I  long  for  the  day 
when  all  of  his  kind  shall  receive  their  Just 
deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Allied 
Nations  and  the  Just  retributions  of  a  Just 
God. 

Paleartlne  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  there  that 
Jacob  found  water  to  feed  bis  fiocks;  it  was 
there  that  Moses  received  the  commandments 
of  God;  it  was  there  that  David  wrote  his 
Psalms;  it  was  there  that  Solomon  built  God's 
Temple;  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  diy 
when  the  Jewish  homeland  shall  again  be 
Palestine  and  when  the  Jews  will  have  an 
opportunity  o«  having  their  own  nation  and 
their  own  flag. 

Today  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  era  ol 
peace  and  when  that  day  comes  1  feel  that 
the  Jewteh  ijeople  will  make  their  contribu- 
tion In  solving  the  problems  of  tomorrow  and 
of  making  this  a  lasting  peace. 

I  look  forward  to  the  great  day  which  your 
prophet  Isaiah  spoke  about,  saying:  "And  He 
shall  Judge  among  the  nations  and  rebuke 
many  people  and  they  shall  t>eat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks:  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 

I  know  that  your  aim  In  this  hour  of  war  is 
to  win  victory;  I  know  that  you  will  do  your 
part,  and  that  in  every  phase  of  war  effort  you 
will  find  the  Jewish  people  from  firing  line 
to  factory  on  guai-d  against  the  evils  of  the 
human  race. 

I  hope  that  soon  victory  will  come  and  that 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  finding 
homes  for  these  refugees,  that  Palestine  shall 
be  returned  to  tlie  Jews,  and  that  the  world 
will  once  more  be  freed  of  the  monsters  of 
oppression. 

There  ehould  not  and  there  must  not  be 
any  deadline  against  Jewish  Immigration  to 
Palestine. 


Importance  of  the  Infantry 

.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12) .  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\manimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Brig. 
Gen.  William  H.  Wilbur  at  the  annual 
meeting   of   the   American   Society    of 


Newspaper  Editors,  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  April  22. 1944. 
The  address  was  the  finest  tribute  to  our 
infantry  soldiers  to  which  I  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printec'  in  the  Rbcoid. 
OS  follows: 

As  the  war  progresses  I  am  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  marvelous  Job  that  American 
Industry   has  done.     Certainly   its   achieve- 
ments have  never  been  equaled  in  history. 
But,  let  us  make  no  mistake,  essential  as  It  Is, 
production  cannot  win  a  war.    It  is  true  that 
'    lEck  of  production  can  lose  a  war.  but  pro- 
.    ductlon  cai;not  w.n  one.    I  wish  that  it  could. 
The  products  of  industry  are  used  by  fight- 
ing BOldiers.    The  period  when  they  are  used 
on  the  battlefield   is   the  critical,  decisive, 
phase  of  vrai-.    Sometimes  otir  soldiers  smash 
that  eq-alpment.    More  times  the  enemy  does. 
I  remember  working  my  way  to  a  vantage 
point  on  the  front  line— within  sight  of  the 
famous  monastery  above  Casslno.    I  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  an  empty  foxhole;  for  es  I  got 
close  to  it  I  noticed  a  Garand  rifie,  thoroughly 
chewed  by  shell  fragments.    The  wooden  stock 
was  in  silvers — the  mechanism  worthless.    To 
my  surprise  a  soldier  stuck  his  head  from  the 
hole.    I  asked  him  If  that  was  his  rifle.    "Yes, 
it  is,"  he  said,  and  reached  over  and  placed 
his  hand  on  the  wreckage.    "It  Is  pretty  well 
sr/iaFhed,"  he  said,  "I  should  have  taken  bet- 
ter care  of  It.    It  was  that  shell  that  Just  lit 
here  a  minute  ago.    I  was  Just  able  to  duck 
myself."    Then  he  brightened  up  a  bit.  "But," 
h-  said,  "I've  still  got  six  hand  grenade*"." 
1       Equipment  of  all  kinds  Is  urcd  up,  smashed, 
I    and  worn  out — from  Oa'-and  rifles  to  the  most 
complicated  machines  of  war.    Industry  must 
I    continue  to  feed  In   Its  products.   In  great 

quantity,  and  of  the  highest  quality. 
I  I  wish  that  every  American  would  see  Just 
what  our  men  have  gone  through,  and  are 
going  through  in  Italy.  For  the  fighting  sol- 
dier at  Anzio  and  Casslno  It  means  day  after 
day  of  struggle;  struggle  against  rain,  sleet, 
and  ice — struggle  against  fatigue,  heavy  sod- 
den overempowerlng  fatigue — yet  his  Job  re- 
quires him  to  go  up  another  1.000  feet,  strug- 
gle DEaiii"'  ^e  stupefying  blow  that  strikes 
when  one  of  his  comrades  Is  killed.  / 

I  wl&h  every  American  could  have  beeq/with 
me  when  I  have  atked  one  of  tbes*  men, 
"How  are  you  getting  along?"  Covered  with 
mud  bleaiy-eyed  from  lack  of  resti  the  In- 
fantry soldiers  have  looked  up,  squa^  their 
Jaws,  and  without  exception  have^'  replied. 
•Pine,  sir."  They  were  not  fine.  They  knew 
that  I  knew  they  were  anything  but  fine. 
But  they  would  not  admit  anything  else. 
AU  Americans  can  be  deeply  proud  ot  them. 
You  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  Joy 
and  appreciation  of  the  Italian  people  when 
liberated  from  the  German  yoke. 

Typical  of  every  tovra  is  the  situation  which 
we  found  when  we  went  into  the  ruins  ol  the 
Tillage  of  San  Pletro.  Out  of  their  caves  and 
cellars  came  the  pitiful  villagers,  dirty,  fear- 
ful, dressed  In  worn  or  tattered  clothing— a 
■orry  sight. 

An  old  man  rushed  up  to  me,  threw  his 
arms  around  me,  and  before  I  could  get  my 
guard  up.  kissed  me.  Others  crowded  aroimd 
exprcKlng  their  Joy  and  appreciation  to  the 
Amaricans. 

TOWW  LOOTIJ)  BT  KAZIS 

I  gave  a  gaimt  old  man  a  6-cent  package 
Of  Llfesavers.  "IkJolto  grazla,  molto  grazla." 
he  said,  and  then  dove  back  Into  his  shelter 
and  shortly  came  up  with  a  bag  of  dried  figs. 
With  real  graciousness  he  tried  to  get  me  to 
accept  some  of  them,  although  I  am  sin* 
that  he  badly  needed  every  one  of  them. 

These  pitiful  villagers  told  us  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  systematically  looted  the  town  be- 
fore leaving,  that  they  had  taken  not  only  the 
grain  and  other  food  but  had  coUected  aU 


woolen  clothing,  women's  as  well  u  men"*, 
for  dispatch  to  Germany.  Being  sUvea  at 
Germany  is  hard. 

Just  as  we  were  about  to  leave  the  Tillaga 
we  encountered  an  Italiah  who  spoke  same 
English.  I  aaked  him  how  It  happanart  that 
he  spoke  English.  "Me,  me  live  In  Boston  for 
14  year.    Oh!  If  me  only  there  now." 

Remembering  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our 
homes  in  America,  we  went  on  with  a  better 
understanding  of  Jtist  what  we  are  fighting 
for  in  this  war. 

Contact  with  home  is  most  Important.  Tha 
soldiers  crave  letters — they  thirst  for  in- 
formation of  the  Uttle  things  that  are  going 
on  at  home.  Anything  that  typifies  your 
world  means  a  lot  to  them.  Red  Cross  girls 
handing  out  doughnuts  are  a  breath  of 
America.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  re- 
action of  the  soldiers  as  they  receive  their 
doughnuts— each  one  handed  out  with  a 
smile.  Some,  of  course,  make  wisecracks. 
Others  stand  with  open  mouths — happy  Just 
to  get  a  look  at  a  fine  American  girl. 

Blood  plasma  and  Its  mlraculoiu  action  la 
another  strong  tie  to  the  people  at  home. 

The  combat  soldier  has  great  diflleulty  In 
understanding  statements  indicating  that 
the  war  will  be  over  very  soon.  He  cannot 
understand  any  letdown  of  effort.  Every  day 
h?  sses  his  comrades  wounded  and  killed.  He 
sees  no  weakening  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
in  front  of  him.  I  have  talked  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  German  prisoners  recently. 
They  were  mostly  German  Infantry  soldiers. 
They  are  solid  in  their  belief  that  Germany 
vklll  win  the  war.  It  Is  striking,  and  very  dU- 
concertlng,  too.  to  hear  them  say,  with  calm 
conviction,  "Germany  will  win  because  wa 
will  never  quit."  Their  faith  in  the  final  out- 
come app'ars  to  be  absolutely  unshaken. 

The  attitude  of  those  German  prisoners 
ex.jlalna.  In  part,  why  bombs  and  artillery  fire 
cannot  do  the  decisive  part  of  the  Job  of  win- 
ning this  war. 

We  had  hoped  that  airplanes,  tanks,  ar- 
tillery, and  machines  could  carry  the  major 
part  of  the  load  of  battle.  We  had  hoped 
that  In  this  war  Infantry  could  be  charged 
with  a  minor  role.  It  does  not  appear  to  b« 
so.  The  Infantry  soldier  still  carries  almost 
the  entire  load.  On  those  fronU  such  as  In 
Italy,  where  all  elements  of  our  fighting 
forces  are  In  dally  action  against  the  enemy, 
this  is  most  apparent.  There,  for  each  In- 
dividual private  soldier  of  the  artillery,  air 
corps,  engineers,  or  other  arms  that  is  killed, 
there  are  30,  60,  even  100  privates  of  Infantry 
who  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country. 

Tanks,  airplanes,  rocket  guns,  and  mlnas. 
In  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  have  all  combined 
to  make  the  task  of  the  Infantryman  a 
heavier  one  than  in  any  war  of  the  past.  Our 
Infantry  realizea  this.  We,  too.  must  reaUza 
that  this  war  can  be  won  when,  and  only 
when,  the  German  infantry  is  defeated.  Tha 
struggle  of  infantry  against  infantry,  tha 
physical  domination  of  every  German  by  a 
superior,  free  soldier,  mtist  be  accomplished. 
In  this  struggle  the  human  element  is  tha 
vital  one. 
•nils  Is  a  war  of  survival. 
In  such  a  war  every  citiaen  should  fed 
that  he  exists  to  help  those  men  who  ara 
fighting  the  battle.  Every  worker,  every  fac- 
tory, the  War  Department  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, every  military  agency  between  here  and 
the  battle  front  exists  to  help  the  combat  sol- 
dier do  his  tough  Job. 

Wars  are  won  by  fighting  men,  Indlvldaala 
who  have  the  courage  to  overcome  dangar, 
the  stamina  to  wlthsUnd  hardships  of  tha 
toughest  kind,  the  individual  will  to  keep 
going  forward,  regardless  of  murderous  hos- 
tile fire,  regardless  of  overpowering,  sodden 
fatigue,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  com- 
rades have  been  killed  and  wounded. 

Those  are  the  men  who  protect  our  tn^ 
dons. 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rcco«D.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  New 
York,  N.  Y.: 

I  am  very  happy  to  tpaak  before  thU  war- 
time gathering  of  American  newspaper  pub- 
lishen.  Toura  U  an  essential  Indxistry,  be- 
cauae  in  America  the  press  Is  a  vital  part  of 
our  war  effort:  it  U  a  vlUl  part  of  our  whole 
free  system;  It  U  an  indispensable  element 
of  everything  for  which  we  flght. 

The  tragic  history  of  recent  years  has 
■hown  us  vividly  that  freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  no  political  free- 
dom; but  the  corollary  to  this  basic  truth 
ts  perhaps  even  more  important — political 
freedom  cannot  exist  without  a  free  press. 

An  electorate  fully  informed  on  issues  is 
as  fundamental  to  representative  govem- 
■BC&t  as  the  election  Itself.  And  full  Infor- 
■Mtton  through  the  press  is  the  bulwark  of 
Vb»  people's  power  to  check  up  on  their  rep- 
res«ntatlvea  between  elections. 

We  saw  It  demonstrated  in  Germany  that 
tyranny  can  rise  to  power  by  the  elective 
process.  But  in  order  to  stay  in  power  the 
Kazls  immediately  set  about  destroying  the 
freedom  of  the  German  press.  In  all  coun- 
tries men  have  been  elected  to  office  who 
proved  unworthy  of  the  trust.  The  strength 
of  a  free  system  is  that  such  mistakea  need 
never  be  fatal.  They  can  be  corrected  at  the 
polls.  But  these  corrections  can  be  made 
coty  If  the  people  are  Informed. 

OUASAMTT  PaOTSCTS  rBOTLX 

The  precious  guaranty  in  our  Constitution 
of  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  a  mere  guar- 
anty to  the  press.  It  U  a  guaranty  to  the 
people  t^iat  their  preas  shall  be  free.  It  im- 
poses an  obligation  on  Government  to  permit 
frss  cHawTTil nation  of  news  and  a  duty  on  the 
prsss  to  print  honest  news.  The  right  re- 
aides  in  the  people  because  it  Is  basic  to  their 
liberties 

Freedom  of  the  preas  today  means  more 
than  freedom  to  print  what  Information  can 
be  obtained.  It  means  access  to  the  news. 
It  involvaa  the  right  of  information  and  a 
riiirifii'mitliig  tfnty  to  print  it. 

All  of  us  raeopyai  Vtm  nasd  for  military 
eenaonhlp.  But  thvt  la  a  dividing  line  be- 
tween military  news  and  political  news.  or. 
If  you  will,  diplomatic  news.  It  is  a  dividing 
line  which  can  never  be  left  without  scru- 
tiny, which  throughout  the  war  calls  for  vigi- 
lance. Once  tbe  fighting  has  ceased  we  must 
Inatst  that  all  censorship  of  every  description 
•saae  with  it.  We  shall  need  then  the  unoor- 
nipted  word  of  truth. 

I  am  eonfldcnt  of  our  future  because  we 
have,  in  fact,  a  great,  free  press.  I  believe 
our  publishers  generally  are  today  more  con- 
sclotts  of  their  tremendous  responsibility  than 
ever  before.  They  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  iteertfartmsi  with  which  we  fight  through 
this  war.  They  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  IntelUgence  and  determination  with 
which  we  face  the  even  more  complicated 
problems  oC  the  peace. 

Tbe  power  of  the  written  word  lies  in  ahap- 
tng  the  mind  and  spUrtt  of  man  toward  high 
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CONCXSN  OVZK 
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life  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  They  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
foreign  policy  because  they  represent  the  will 
of  our  people.  But  once  again  let  It  be  said 
that  these  objectives  cannot  be  attained  by 
mere  words. 

As  to  the  winning  of  the  war  the  point 
needs  no  argument.  We  shall  win  the  war 
only  by  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  all  our  peo« 
pie.  We  shall  win  it  by  the  courage,  strength, 
and  suffering  of  our  fighting  men  and  by  the 
unremitting  effort  of  our  war-production 
forces  at  home.  To  win  the  peace  will  re- 
quire equally  great  determination,  and  over 
a  longer  period  of  time.  It  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient when  the  fighting  ceases  merely  to 
draw  up  a  treaty  and  then  forget  about  it. 
We  must  not  repeat  the  tragic  error  of  25 
years  ago. 

The  central  error  of  our  course  In  1819  was 
the  false  assumption  that  words  could  cre- 
ate peace.  Then,  as  now.  there  was  much 
wishful  thinking.  Men  everywhere  wanted 
to  feel  that  a  treaty  which  proclaimed  peace 
would  suffice  to  assure  it  and  that  from  there 
on  they  could  relax.  The  war  leaders  of  the 
world  wanted  to  feel  that  by  signing  their 
names  to  a  treaty  they  had  brought  their 
task  to  an  end.  The  very  Idea  that  fine 
words  made  a  peace  bore  within  it  the  seeds 
of  Its  own  failure. 

Within  a  few  years  the  reality  of  Germany 
bore  no  relation  whatever  to  the  word  pic- 
ture of  Versailles.  This  was  because  those 
who  drafted  the  treaty  were  tired  war  lead- 
ers. They  could  not  find  within  themselves 
the  physical  and  mental  strength  to  make 
the  peace  a  living  reality. 

We  have  learned  much  since  1919.  The 
experience  of  two  world  wars  has  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  remain  unaffected  by  what 
happens  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  has 
shown  us  that  unprovoked  aggression  against 
a  freedom-loving  people  anywhere  Is  an  at- 
tack upon  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  We 
may  again  be  tempted  to  feel  that,  with 
the  defeat  of  our  enemies  and  a  proclamation 
of  peace,  we  can  afford  to  rest  on  our  oars. 
But  the  truth  is.  those  years  that  follow  will 
be  decisive.  The  maintenance  of  peace  will 
require  continuing  labor  and  forbearance. 
When  we  have  ceased  to  wage  war  we  shall 
have  to  wage  peace. 

posT-WA«  uwrrr  nzzoxo 
Germany  and  Japan  must  not  only  be  ut- 
terly defeated  and  completely  disarmed — they 
must  not  be  left  In  a  post-war  environment 
which  might  enable  them  to  maneuver  as  a 
balance  of  power.  After  1919  lethargy.  Jeal-  - 
ousy,  and  power  politics  resumed  sway 
among  the  Allies.  In  that  environment  Ger- 
many quickly  eluded  the  controls  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  If  after  this  war  we 
reproduce  that  same  political  climate,  we  will 
get  the  same  results.  No  initial  measures 
against  Germany  and  Japan,  however  drastic, 
will  have  permanent  value  unless  they  fall 
within  the  setting  of  a  durable  cohesion  be- 
tween Great  BrlUin  and  ourselves  together, 
I  hope,  with  Russia  and  China.  To  deal  effec- 
tively with  our  enemies  and  also  to  solve 
many  other  post-war  problems  will,  as  I  have 
said,  require  solid  relations  among  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Soviet  Russia,  and 
China. 

We  have  a  long  background  of  friendly 
working  relations  with  Great  Britain  and 
China,  which  will  make  easy  their  continu- 
ation. As  regards  Russia,  it  woxild  be  stupid 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  during  the  24  years 
between  the  Soviet  revolution  and  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  Russia  our  relations  were  not 
of  the  best.  There  were  faults  on  both  sides. 
If  after  this  war  we  relapse  into  the  old 
su^iclons.  the  future  is  Indeed  dark.  But 
there  has  been  geniUne  imfu-ovement  growing 
out  of  our  partnership  in  this  war.  Ths 
American  people  have  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion for  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
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UNrVKD   STATU    CAN    WOBK   WTTB    aUSBU 

There  are  and  will  be  fuiulamental  Inter- 
nal differences  between  our  countries.  Our 
economic  and  social  systems  will  not  be  the 
seme.  But  otir  political  dissimilarities  from 
Russia  need  not  be  the  source  of  friction  if 
we  se^  atul  find  the  many  practical  ways 
In  which  we  can  work  to  a  common  end. 

Russian  affairs  are  In  the  hands  of  hard- 
headed,  realistic  leaders.  That  is  nothing  we 
should  be  afraid  of,  provided  we  are  equally 
realistic  and  devoted  to  our  country.  If  we 
are,  the  United  States  and  Russia  can  deal 
with  each  other  with  candor,  while  building 
firm  mutual  respect  and  friendship. 

Inevitably  a  major  responsibility  to  work 
together  will  fall  upon  th*  United  States, 
Britain,  Russia,  and  China  In  the  first  few 
years  following  the  war.  They  will  be  the 
strongest  nations.  JThey  will  be  the  nations 
with  the  greatest  'power  to  preserve  peace 
or  to  undermine  it. 

In  some  countries  we  may  for  a  time  face 
eonfuslon.  We  must  wisely,  and  without 
hitrusion  Into  their  domestic  affairs,  seek  to 
make  that  period  as  brief  as  possible.  We 
shall  need  the  participation  of  these  nations. 
The  peace  of  the  world  will  require  the  sup- 
port of  all  peoples.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
there  must  be  prompt  measures  to  establish 
a  system  of  general  International  coopera- 
tion. First  came  the  Republican  Mackinac 
charter,  then  the  Moscow  Declaration,  and  the 
Fulbright  and  Connally  resolutions.  All 
agree  in  proposing  an  arrangement  which 
will  regularly  bring  together  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  to  discuss,  to  plan,  and 
to  seek  agreement  about  matters  of  common 
concern.  This  will  not  be  accomplished  to 
perfection  overnight,  or  in  a  few  months.  It 
must  be  a  matter  of  growth  and  experience 
and  everlasting  hard  work. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  solve  Immediately 
the  economic  problems  of  the  world.  It  win 
take  time  and  patience  to  restore  currency 
stability  and  trade  relationships  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  economic  well-being, 

AMXBICAN    aOLS   DSCISIVa 

Here  It  cannot  be  too  greatly  emphasized 
that  the  role  of  the  United  States  will  be 
decisive.  We  will  be  truly  effective  In  helping 
with  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  world 
only  if  we  first  restore  at  home  a  healthy, 
a  vigorous,  and  a  growing  economy. 

There  are  false  prophets  who  for  years  have 
been  telling  us  that  America  has  ceased  to 
grow;  that  its  period  of  vigor  Is  over.  They 
wo'ld  have  us  believe  that  our  economy  has 
become  mature.  They  say  It  ts  static,  that 
it  can  continue  to  function  only  by  con- 
stantly taking  ever  more  expensive  patent 
medicines.  Yet  these  same  people  now  talk 
glibly  of  a  W.  P.  A.  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  hear  them  talk.  Uncle  Sam  must  play 
the  role  of  a  benevolent  but  slightly  senile 
gentleman,  who  seeks  to  purchase  the  good 
will  of  his  poor  relations  by  distributing 
among  them  the  dwindling  remains  of  his 
youthful  earnings. 

I  utterly  reject  that  proposition,  America 
Is  still  young,  still  vigorous,  still  capable  of 
growth.  Certainly  we  shall  play  the  part  of 
a  good  citizen  In  the  community  of  nations. 
We  shall  deal  fairly  and  generously  with  our 
neighbor  nations  throughout  the  world. 
This  we  shall  do  because  It  represents  the 
practical  Idealism  for  which  America  has  al- 
ways stood  and  because  it  is  good,  hard  com- 
mon sense.  Good  will  cannot  be  bought  with 
gold.  Good  will  flows  irresistibly  to  the  man 
who  successfully  manages  his  own  affairs. 
who  Is  self-reliant  and  Independent,  yet  who 
Is  considerate  always  of  the  rights  and  needs 
of  others. 

Traditionally,  America  has  occupied  thft 
role  for  150  years.  This  country  won  the 
admiration  of  the  world  because  we  had  here 
something  to  which  the  people  of  all  nations 
aq>tred.    We  had  a  society  of  free  men  who 


believed  In  themselves  and  in  the  future  of 
tbeU-  country.  We  were  In  sotMr  truth  the 
land  of  opportunity.  Here  beyond  every- 
where else  in  the  world  there  was  a  field  of 
economic  enterprise  and  human  progress. 

For  the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  working  and  fighting  and  dying  to  win 
this  war,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  and 
for  tiie  salte  of  the  world  we  must  work  to 
make  America  once  more  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  partlcvQarly  incumbent  on  us  solemnly 
to  view  our  obligations  tonight.  As  we  meet 
here,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
America  stand  poised  on  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  mightiest  Invasion  of  a  de- 
fended coast  line  in  history.  Everyone  of 
those  young  men  luows  that  the  future  of 
his  cotutry  and  of  freedom  itself  may  hang 
on  the  success  of  this  terrible  venture. 
Every  man  knows  the  price  he  may  have  to 

pay- 
Nothing  any  of  us  has  said  here  tonight 
will  be  of  import  unless  the  invasion  is 
crowned  by  ultimate  success.  The  Infinite 
patience,  preparation,  and  training  behind 
this  gigantic  effort  may  well  serve  us  as  a 
standard  for  our  own  acceptance  of  our 
future  responsibilities.  Surely  it  Is  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  the  infinite  patience, 
preparation,  and  toll  we  should  be  willing  to 
give  for  peace.  No  sacrifice  for  peace  will 
ever  equal  the  ultimate  sacrifice  we  expect 
of  otir  young  men  in  war. 

The  very  least  we  can  do,  therefore,  as  we 
look  ahead  tonight  to  hopes  of  a  peaceful 
world.  Is  to  pledge  to  oiu^elves  and  to  those 
who  die  for  our  country  tliat  we  shall  accept 
the  challenge  they  lay  before  us.  We  can 
resolve  to  accept  the  responsibility  wlilch  our 
own  greatness  and  importance  as  a  Nation 
place  upon  us — a  responsibility  which  two 
World  Wars  have  shown  is  utterly  Inescap- 
able. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  peace  we  pray 
for  and  our  yotmg  men  die  for  will  have 
to  be  worked  for  over  many  years.  Let  us  lie 
flexible,  earnest  and  devoted  enough  to  make 
it  a  reality. 

U  the  newspapers  of  America  will  accept 
the  challenge  of  peace  as  they  have  of  war, 
we  shall  have  made  a  great  beginning.  The 
years  of  labor  ahead  wiU  be  successful  only 
If  an  Informed  people  support  the  effort — 
only  If  they  know  the  size  of  the  taft.  We 
shall  need  In  these  years,  as  never  before,  a 
courageous  and  a  free  press  In  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Termination  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

or  pamraTLVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Ajxril  28. 1944 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Henry  E.  Bodman.  counsel  for  Automo- 
tive Coimcil  for  War  Production,  deliv- 
ered before  Academy  of  Political  Science, 
semiannual  meeting.  New  York  City, 
April  12,  1944: 

It  has  been  well  said  that  there  are  two 
principal  things  which  menace  human  hap- 
piness. One  of  these  is  war  and  the  other  U 
unemployment.  We  hve  In  the  hope  that  we 
are  approaching  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Whenever  this  comes  we  will  be  immediately 
confronted  with  a  war  against  unemploy- 
ment.  Unemployment  may  he  a  caxjss  of  war. 


But  for  the  period  of  prolonged  unemploy 
jnent  in  Germany  we  might  never  have  heenl 
of  Hitler. 

If  the  war  should  ocHne  to  a  sudden  end. 
what  we  would  actually  do  would  be  to  tell 
half  of  our  entire  industry  to  shut  down. 
This  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do  and  plans  lor 
doing  it  should  be  made  now.  How  well  and 
how  quickly  reconversion  Is  accomplished 
will  affect  the  welfare  and  perhaps  the  ssfety 
of  lis  all.  This  task  is  s  challenge  to  Amer- 
ica— to  government  and  to  Industry  alike. 
Unless  reconversion  is  accompllf^hed  speedily 
we  will  have  the  longest  bread  line  in  our 
history. 

NATtTSX   or  CONTSACr  SBTTLCMSWr 

I  should  like  to  disctiss  briefly  the  nature 
of  the  termination  problem  and  suggest  a  few 
of  the  things  which.  In  my  opinion,  should 
be  done  by  Congress  and  the  executive 
branches  for  Its  solution. 

There  will  be  literally  mlUtons  of  contracts, 
subcontracts,  and  purchase  orders  to  be  ter- 
minated and  settled.  In  many  cases  one 
prime  contractor  will  have  entered  Into  sev- 
eral thousand  subcontracts  (including  pur- 
chase orders)  and  these  subcontractors.  In 
turn,  will  have  entered  Into  other  purchase 
orders.  On  a  general  termination  all  of  these 
millions  of  war  contractors  will  have  to  be 
settled  with  and  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand what  settlement  involves.  It  is  not 
merely  a  bookkeeping  or  auditing  Job.  It  in- 
volves the  negotiation  of  a  new  or  modified 
agreement  as  to  what  should  fairly  be  paid 
for  a  partial  performance.  Instead  of  a  com- 
plete performance,  of  a  contract. 

It  must  provide  for  payment  for  work  in 
process,  materials  on  hand,  and  commitments 
and  obligations  In  connection  with  the  un« 
completed  part  of  the  contract.  Tlie  settle- 
ment must  deal  with  the  disposition  of  ma- 
terials on  hand;  whether  they  should  be  sold, 
and  if  so  at  what  price;  whether  some  of 
these  materials  are  to  be  retained  by  the 
contractor  and  credited  on  his  claim,  and  if 
BO  at  what  price;  whether  they  are  to  be 
scrapped  and  the  salvage  value  credited  to 
the  Government;  or  whether  the  Government 
is  to  take  these  materials  over  for  such  dis- 
position as  it  may  see  fit  to  make;  end  also 
what  amounts  are  to  be  paid  to  subcsn- 
tractors  and  suppliers. 

Settlement  is  not  merely  a  bookkeeping  or 
auditing  Job.    It  is  much  more  than  that. 

CLEAaAMCX  or  rUANTS 

I  want  now  to  refer  to  the  physical  side 
of  the  problem. 

Tbe  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  clear  the 
plants  of  Government  machinery  and  war 
materials.  This  problem  is  more  serious  In 
some  plants  than  in  others.  But  In  the 
automotive  industry  it  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. When  one  considers  the  vast  part  of 
our  population  dependent  upon  motor-car 
and  truck  production;  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  this  production  takes  place  in  motor- 
car and  truck  plants  themselves,  and  tliat 
the  remaining  one-half  takes  place  in  thou- 
sands of  other  plants  that  supply  steel,  glass, 
leather,  wheels,  tires,  bodies,  upholstery,  etc.. 
one  can  realize  the  importance  of  speedy 
clearance  of  these  plants. 

The  automotive  Industry  is  one  of  the 
greatest  employment  potentials  in  America 
today.  The  public  will  be  waiting  for  motor 
cars  and  trucks,  U  the  motor  industry,  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  can  speedily  re- 
sume peacetime  producUon,  It  will  provide 
employment  for  millions  of  war  workers  and 
millions  of  returning  servicemen. 

What  are  the  obstocles  to  be  overoomet 
Automotive  planU  Ui  general  reqtUre  exten- 
sive reconversion.  Machinery  and  equip- 
ment not  adaptable  to  war  btisiness  liave 
been  ripped  out— machinery  fouiidatlona 
torn  up.  conveyor  lines  ptilled  out.  Plants 
are  filled  with  Government-owned  machinwy 
and  equipment.    In  one  plant  In  Detroit,  r 
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|«rgM(  too  MrrM  nt  Hmut 
It  af  Um  *nitr*  punt  c«»v«r« 
litf  AM  srM  trMUr  (h«)>  ltt«  h«»mb«r  pUrtt 
•»  WUIOTV  Run,  u  AliMl  wiUi  aovtrnat«n«' 
w«r  liHriaM,  ami  wort  in 


Whf  not  iiMv*  UiMi  riffhi  oiHf    Ui  mm 
Ml  yw  whjr  mi.    Bmauw  ihu  mat«rt«l  »nd 
la  prMMi  vMl  b*  (>>•  t>Mau  uf  th«  mi- 
«|«im     B«f»r*   ihu   cUlm   can  ta 
lt«nM   nnut   b*   tl«Ud   fttul   M- 
•MMMI  for.     Th«  OovcnMMMH  Will  Ml  MJT 

far  ftU  iim  unut  it  tiM  winati  ttMir  tlut 
tlM  mtanal  Md  imrft  in  ptoMm  to  Mtually 
Ui*r».  Ifo  otM  knova  whart  It  c«n  or  wb«r« 
It  will  IM  ttorMl  «rh«n  It  U  removed  If  when 
tiM  claim  for  pft)rin«>rtt  U  tuiBined  ftnd  the 
Ooverninent  luka  the  contrnetor  (m  It  cer* 
ily  wttit :  "Where  u  nil  thta  meterUl  tnd 
In  proeee*  for  which  )rou  heve  Mked 
pajmMitT"  The  eontrector  will  be  called 
upon  to  enewer  that  queetlon  and  hu  onljr 
■efetjr  Ilea  In  having  thie  meterUI  In  hU  own 
bande  where  It  can  be  counted  and  Identlfled, 
Their  Inventortea  are  extremely  compile 
nted.  They  include  thoueands  upon  thou- 
eanda  of  different  parta.  When  they  leave 
tha  eontractor*!  plant  they  may  be  atored 
at  graat  dlatancea  or  mixed  with  Inventorlea 
~~^of  oth*r  contractor*.  Some  of  them  may  be 
loet  or  atolen  or  damacad  by  the  element*. 

80  that  I  think  I  am  aaXe  In  aaytng  that 
ordinary  prudence  will  require  that  before 
thu  material  la  removed  it  miut  be  checked 
by  the  Government  not  only  aa  to  quantity 
and  number  of  artlclec.  but  as  to  their  atate 
of  completion,  so  that  once  it  has  left  the 
contractor's  poasesston  hts  Inventory  cannot 
thereafter  be  questioned. 

FiirAUTT  or  arrTLXMXNTa — ouroarnoM  or 

MATXSUIS 

Having  praparad  an  inventory  of  the  prop- 
erty on  hand,  thaae  various  contractors  will 
want  to  know  what  the  Oovernment  wlabes 
to  have  done  with  this  property.  Seme  of  it 
the  contractor  may  be  willing  to  retain  and 
aaake  no  charge  for;  some  of  it  he  may  t>e  will- 
lag  to  retam  at  some  mutually  agreeable 
price:  some  of  it  he  may  bs  able  to  sell  to 
others  at  prices  which  the  Oovernment  finds 
aatiafactory.  and  some  of  it  should  be  Im- 
mediately scrapped.  The  fact  is  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  this  material  is  special  to 
the  war  and  will  have  no  value  at  all  except 
for  scrap.  All  of  these  questions  will  come 
up  for  settlement.  This  requires  agreement 
iMtween  Government  and  the  various  con- 
tractors and  Instructions  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  disposition  is  to  be  made. 
Theaa  daeUdons  must  be  made  promptly  and 
when  Bade  the  parties  concerned  must  be 
able  to  act  upon  them  with  finality. 

If  these  matters  are  governed  by  a  settle- 
ment agreement  which  is  tentative  only  and 
which  cannot  be  acted  upon  until  reviewed 
by  another  agency,  the  i»t>ces8  of  settlement 
will  be  slowed  down  until  this  review  Is  com- 
pleted.    It  has  been  suggested,  and  a  provi- 
sion to  this  effect  is  Incorporated  In  a  bill  now 
before   the    House   of   Representatives,   that 
no  settlement  with  any  war  contractor  Ehall 
be  anything  but  tentative;  that  no  stich  set- 
tlement shall  be  effective  until  it  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  a  Contract  Settle- 
ment Eoard  to  be  chosen  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  Statce.     This  Board 
Will  be  allowed  6  months  within  which  to  act. 
In  arriving  at  the  amount  to  be  paid  In 
aettlement.  one  of  the  moet  Important  mat- 
tera  to  determine  la  whether  the  materials    j 
and  work  in  process  for  which  payment  Is 
aaked  have  actually  been  procured  and  their   j 
atage  of  completion.     The  review  board  may 
not  be  aatlsfled   with   the   tenUtlve   settle- 
it  made  bjr  Um  •MtiMUaff  i«ancy  but   ! 
»y  wish  to  ezaadia  and  clMek  tJUs  inven- 
taiy  a  second  time.    How  can  the  contractor 
nftard.  in  Tiew  of  thia  poaalbUlty,  to  remove 
the  Inventory  and  allow  It  to  be  dlapmadt 
Ite  ba  aaga.  he  muat  retam  it  under  bis  con- 
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irhlch  the  staff  of  the 
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hlch  has  been  amend- 
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tima  llmll  approaches,  •atdemenla  wrniid  ha 
disapproved  merely  beaauae  ut  lack  of  time 
to  properly  exNmiua  aiMl  tMiaya  tham, 

To  tranafer  the  powtv  M  nafotlaU  eon* 
traats  of  seltlemeitt  (rtrnt  the  aimed  aerviaaa 
(u  (ha  Oeneral  AtKXiUnting  0(n<*  during  the 
war  period  will  of  neieaeiiy  intariere  with  the 
aor.duct  of  the  war.  Contracts  are  iMlng 
larminated  almost  dally  and  replaced  by 
other  war  coniracu.  If  these  termlnatad 
eontracta  cannot  be  settled  by  tha  armad 
s«:  vices,  particularly  with  fgiful  to  tha  dia- 
poaition  of  maunals  whlah  majr  ba  raquirad 
f(/r  other  war  contracts  or  which  should  ba 
kcrappad  and  removed  to  naaka  way  fur  other 
war  work  and  with  reapact  to  the  antounts 
payable  to  subcontractors  and  suppliers 
until  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Offlce  has  had 
0  months  to  review  these  matters,  tha  war 
effort  will  be  aerloualy  impeded. 

What  Is  really  proposeA  Is  to  take  away  one 
of  the  function*  of  the  procuring  agencies  of 
the  military  departmenta  and  tranafer  that 
function  to  an  agency  that  never  was  In- 
tended or  organized  to  perform  It.  The 
armed  services  would  be  left  with  the  power 
to  enter  Into  contracts  for  war  materials,  but 
they  could  not  enter  into  eontracta  to  reduce 
the  materials  ordered.  They  could  make 
contracts,  but  they  could  not  unmake  them. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  nothing  that 
Congress  could  do  would  be  more  effective  to 
slow  down  the  process  of  termination  settle- 
ments than  to  hold  up  settlements  until  they 
are  reviewed  by  another  agency,  and  that  If 
any  such  provision  is  enacted  into  law.  It  will 
seriously  retard  poet-war  employment.  Set- 
tlements must  be  final  when  once  made  and 
not  subject  to  be  reopened  except  for  collu- 
sion or  fraud.  One  agency,  whatever  it  may 
be  should  be  set  up  with  full  power  to  deal 
with  the  subject  under  proper  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  as  well.  Full  and  careful  exami- 
nation of  termination  claims  must  be  made. 
All  the  time  necessary  should  be  taken  before 
settlements  are  made.  But  we  should  not 
have  a  series  of  settlements.  Some  mistakes 
will  be  made;  mistakes  will  be  made  no  mat- 
ter what  agency  has  the  responsibility  for 
settlement.  But  the  performance  of  the 
settlement  function  must  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  an 
occasional  mistake  should  lead  to  a  procedure 
so  intricate  and  time-consuming  that  we  fall 
of  our  real  objective,  which  is  to  get  back  to 
peacetime  production  and  economy  in  the 
shortest  practicable  time. 

urrzaiM  iinancino 

Pending  the  final  settlements  of  termi- 
nated contracts,  the  war  contractor  must 
receive  payments  in  anticipation  of  the 
amount  to  which  he  will  be  foimd  ultimately 
entitled.  This  subject  of  Interim  fliumclng 
is  one  of  great  importance,  but  the  impres- 
sion is  too  widespread  that  it  afl'ords  a  full 
solution  of  the  problem.  Advance  payments 
are  in  effect  mere  loans  and  must  be  shown 
on  financial  statemeuU  as  liabilities.  They 
are  a  mere  stop-gap.  There  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  prompt  final  settlement. 

There  are  some  industries,  including  the 
strongest  ones,  which  cotild  survive  and 
proceed  based  on  Interim  financing;  but  there 
are  many  weaker  ones  whose  credit  would  be 
seriously  Impaired;  and  it  is  these  smaller, 
weaker  concerns  which  are  entitled  to  the 
utmost  consideration.  To  have  concerns  in 
this  category  sitting  on  the  anxious  seat 
while  settlement  agreements  are  being  re- 
viewed and  sent  back  for  renegotiation  my 
well  prove  to  be  their  undoing. 

tMSOLVSNT    VKMSna 

In  the  heat  of  war  production,  many  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  have  been  called 
upon  to  perform  work  and  furnish  articles 
to  other  war  contractors  with  little  or  no 
credit  sunding.  In  many  eases,  war  con- 
tractors have  been  diraetad  to  enter  Into 
aubcontracts    and    aeeapt    purchase    orderg 
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fMR  •onaarna  Wllh  vtff  Msall  eapital  and 
wMaii  may  vary  aaeily  baooma  iiwMilvani, 
muM  b  WMP  oontraator  has  furnished  gooda 
gi  gaiiHgi  In  iwipnnlrr  (many  or  which  have 
btM  MpiMlMd  simply  fur  war  work) ,  and  la 
unablf  to  obtain  puymsnt  of  hu  r>ium,  ha 
iMlM  it  dMMVad  of  payment  by  the  Otiv* 
arnmant,  Tbla  la  only  ocmniou  and  ordi* 
nary  falrnaea  and  equity.  Fmoedures  should 
be  set  up  to  as  to  assitre  such  pnyineut,  and 
where  naoaaaary  the  Oiiveritntent  ihottM  pay 
tiMM  OtdMa  directly  instead  of  allowing  them 
!•  fdlldW  down  the  chain  nf  subcontracUira 
to  tha  war  conuacu^r  involved  Any  break 
In  this  chain  may  make  It  impusaible  for  tha 
aowuactor  anUtiad.to  be  paid  to  receive  hla 

■Mnay. 

•uggastlons  have  been  made  to  Congraae  to 
aecomplleh  thIa  result,  and  It  U  to  ba  hopad 
that  soms  procedure  wUl  ba  workad  oat  to 
properly  care  for  situations  of  this  charaetar. 

Legislative  and  admlnUtratlve  aettlenaant 
proaadtirea  should  be  establUhed  without 
aalay,  Tbaee  should  incltide:  il)  Provuion 
for  the  prompt  clearance  of  Industrial  planta: 
(3)  for  the  prompt  sattlemant  of  war  con- 
Uacta  which  will  be  final  and  ooncluslve  ex- 
cept for  coUusloD  or  fraud;  (t)  stifBclent  ad- 
vance paymenu  to  free  the  working  capital 
of  war  contractors  so  that  civilian  production 
can  be  resiuned:  (4|  partial  final  setUemeuta 
without  waiting  for  approval  of  the  entire 
claim:  and  (8)  the  protection  of  war  oon- 
mobon  against  Insolvency  of  other  war  con- 
tlJMinis  to  or  for  whom  goods  or  servicea 
have  been  furnished  in  furtherance  of  the 
war  effort. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  serious  and 
commendable  efforts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  to  assure  prompt  reconversion  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  Many  bills  have  been 
introduced  and  hearings  have  been  in  prog- 
resB  from  time  to  time  since  June  last.  I 
agree  entirely  with  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  Baruch-Hancock  report  that  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  executive  departments,  should 
decide  on  some  one  termination  bill  and 
urge  its  pasaage. 

There  should  be  no  partisan  controversy, 
no  conflict  between  different  branches  of  the 
Government.  There  must  be  a  combined, 
tmificd.  cooperative  effort  to  bring  about  this 
reconversion  at  the  eerllest  possible  time  and 
In  the  soundest  and  moet  practicable  way. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Power  Prwject 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MIMNISCTA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRlSENTATIVia 

Friday.  AvrU  28, 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  herewith  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  a  fellow  townsman  and  one  of 
America's  leading  citizens,  Julius  H. 
Barnes.  This  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
25, 1944,  before  a  large  gathering  of  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens,  who  met  to  discuss 
one  of  the  greatest  post-war  planning 
projects  now  before  Congress. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  recently 
PM6ed  by  the  Hoa'se  of  RepresenUtlves 
to  now  pending  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. Evei-y  project  in  that  bill  W  a 
worth-while  post-war  planning  project. 
Efforts  will  be  rnnde  to  have  the  Senate 
give  conslderaUon  to  the  St.  Lawreace 


amway  pro^t  which  waa  conflddrtd  by 
tha  Klvrra  and  Narbnra  CommltUf  or 
the  Hou«a  nf  ftrprrM»ntgttVM  In  tho 
Bpvcnly-arvrnih  CongroM.  X  am  k 
Burmbar  of  that  committee  and  tht  pgful* 
lug  legUlftllon  U  Utontlcal  with  tha  lagla- 
Uiion  favorably  reported  by  that  com- 
mllioe  aftor  monlha  of  haarlnga  by  a 
2  to  1  vota, 

Aa  Mr.  Barnes  indicates,  a  great  mlt- 
takt  wag  made  In  1984  whrn  thU  project 
wag  defeated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
BtAtos.  X  commend  hU  address  to  every 
one  of  you.    It  U  as  follows: 

This  city  Is  the  gstaway  to  tha  it.  Law- 
rence, a  region  rich  in  historical  tradition  and 
In  commercial  achievement,  fortunate  in 
Its  neighbors,  Its  early  phase  aa  a  ptitentlal 
battlefield  bttween  rival  nations  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  greater  signlfteance  of  a 
Jointly-uaed  highway  for  the  vast  eommerea 
of  a  new  continent.  It  has  great  poaelblll- 
tles  to  be  further  developed  to  the  public 
benefit.  Tou,  here  In  northern  New  York, 
have  a  part  to  play. 

The  great  war  has  quickened  rutlonal  ap- 
preciation. The  vision  of  a  single  world, 
attaining  new  standards  and  new  advances, 
served  as  ntver  before  by  expanded  produc- 
tion and  a  swelling  commerce— relying  as  It 
must  on  the  water  highways  of  the  oceans, 
gives  new  Impetus  to  the  Improvement  of 
this  seaway. 

Fifteen  hundred  miles  west  of  here,  my 
home  town  of  Duluth — farthest  Inland  port 
of  this  continent,  still  confidently  presses  for 
natloiial  appreciation  of  the  seaway^  signifi- 
cance. The  chamt)er  of  commerce,  through 
an  ably  led  committee,  continues  the  long 
flght  for  recognition.  Chicago  and  Milwau- 
kee stir  afresh.  The  State  of  Minnesota  offi- 
cially supports  these  efforts. 

There  is  a  philosophy  of  world  peace  to 

follow  this  World  War,  and  a  vista  of  world 

commerce  to  come,  that  I  wish  to  present  to 

.you    tonight — rather    than    any    statistical 

formulas. 

We  Americans  desire  no  gains  from  vic- 
torious wars.  We  wish  earnestly  the  galiM 
of  peaceful  industry  and  commerce  on  a 
world-wide  scale  to  follow. 

A  great  land,  this  America,  and  a  great 
new  race,  these  Americans,  forged  from  the 
ambtUous  of  all  peoples.  This  world-wide 
war  is  proving  the  worth  of  this  land  and 
this  people.  Incredible  as  It  U,  this  land  of 
peace  and  this  free  people,  devoid  of  miUUry 
history  and  tradition,  set  today  the  high 
marks  In  achievement  of  victory.  Almost 
beyond  belief,  todays  free  labor  and  the 
amazing  management  genius  of  America,  In 
a  years  conversion  from  peace  to  war,  forges 
the  weapons  «that  arm  our  cUiaen  army  and 
equip  as  well  the  older  armies  of  our  alliea. 
America's  output  of  ships  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  munitions  exceeds  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  together.  And  the  quaUty  of  our  boys 
from  our  farms  and  homes.  Inspiring  the 
imitative  aspiration  of  all  other  lands,  U 
proved  to  be  of  the  highest  manly  courage 
and  fighting  quallUes.  The  free  Inventive 
genius  of  America  equips  our  flshtlng  lads 
with  amazing  superiority  over  the  military 
castes  whose  profession  was  supposed  to  give 
them  ruthless  leadership.  We  have  a  thrUl 
of  pride  in  the  courage,  the  endurance,  the 
war  adaptation  of  a  whole  youth,  misjudged 
by  Hitler.  Mussolini,  end  Tojo  as  softened  by 
luxury  and  outgrown  from  the  hardy  virtues 
of  early  America.    Far  from  it! 

This  miracle  attalxunent  flowers  from  the 
peacetime  achievement  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons In  less  than  two  centuries  of  national 
life  thU  new  race  attained  world  leadership, 
held  It.  and  daaarvad  It.  In  thU  land  free  of 
the  hampering  rastrlctlomi  of  age-old  caste, 
stimulated  by  the  freedom  of  opportunity  to 
oirva  eacb  hia  own  alcba  la  Ufa,  under  a  na- 
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making  effort  mora  aflasuva.  and 
Uuvernmeiit  that  held  ilie  soalee,  vvait  la  I 
taction  at  each  mans  atiaiMRieiit,  we  have 
wriitan  a  page  ol  hiai4iry.  iiiepirlng  ind 
It  is  no  iMMMl tbat  ftere  m  Amartea  •MS* 
aeiit  of  tha  worlds  population  learned  M 
ai>nvert  into  living  use  half  the  annuel  world's 
Btfu  of  nature-  coal,  iron,  ataat«  aoCloOi ' 
ber,  copper,  oil  Against  ovr  slMTl  • 
lurias,  todsy  oidar  loads  aad  oMa 
raaliaa  now.  thai  Omt  alM  iMfO  , 
these  same  buuntlas  of  nsiuml  waaith  for 
S  eenturies.  or  10.  or  go,  and  bad  not  yal 
laamad  that  human  life,  and  health,  and  hap* 
pmeaa  were  directly  advanaad  by  their  aoa* 
version  Ui  use  through  ttir  prooaases  of  paosa* 
Ml  induatry.  This  strtktng  dMTefianaa  of 
achlevoMnt  rtmu  on  the  stlmtilattng  Aaaart- 
aan  Ideals  of  edueettng  the  mind,  training 
tba  hattd,  and  inspiring  the  apirit 

Mature  was  kind  to  Amertaa.  This  land  la 
favored  of  alt  tha  world.  But  we  have 
valued  these  advaatagaa,  and  with  them  hava 
inspired  individual  atul  national  effort  and 
achievement.  This  land  in  lU  early  days 
with  an  much  to  do  and  ao  few  to  do  it,  set 
the  eurly  measure  of  value  largely  on  the 
dollar  sign  of  attaSaaMBt.  Today  we  are 
developing  a  truer  aatlaurta  of  Individual 
worth.  Character  and  aarvlee.  the  demon* 
Btrated  spirit  of  Juatlea.  fair  pUy,  and  tha 
tnduEtries,  and  even  at  communltlee  and 
fair  chance,  rataa  the  true  worth  of  men,  of 
States.  That  spirit  today  apans  the  seaa 
In  an  awakening  sense  of  obligation  toward 
leas-favored  peoplea. 

It  la  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  discuss 
tonight  the  Inevitable,  though  long -delayed 
development  of  one  of  the  original  resourcaa 
of   this   vast   new  continent.    Nature    gave 
America   the   precious   sdvantages  of  three 
great  coasU,  the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf,  and  the 
Pacific    Nature  also  gave  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica the  greater  boon  of  the  deep-water  Inland 
highway  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.    Nature  clothed 
Its  shores  with  great  foresU  from  which  a 
myriad    of   homes   were    built.    Nature   de- 
poaited   along    the   western   lakes,   limitless 
treasures  of  copper  and  iron  for  steel  from 
which     the     Industriea     of     America     were 
created.    Natiue  made  that  waterway  reach 
to  the  very  gateway  of  the  fertile  pralrlea 
wllh   their  vast  production-    Then   Nature 
seemed  to  chaUenge  the  new  men   of    this 
new  land  to  measure  the  value  of  these  great 
advantages,  and  seem  to  challenge  the  fore- 
sight. skUi.  and  energy  to  convert  them  into 
human    service.    Across    that    great    water 
highway  it  threw  three  diallenging  barrlara; 
the  falls  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  ahallowa  of 
Lake  St.  ClaUr.  end  the  stupendous  falls  of 
Niagara. 

America  accepted  thoee  challengea.  Tha 
early  portage  around  Ste.  Marie  into  Lake 
Superior,  first  in  a  single  horse  and  cart,  was 
difplaced  by  early  shallow  canals  which  grew 
larger  and  deeper  with  the  sweUlng  voluoM 
of  Lake  Superior  s  commerce.  untU  today  five 
great  locks  pass  the  Lakes  yearly  commerce 
of  100.000,000  tons.  The  fiats  of  St.  Calr 
were  steadily  deepened  as  Increasing  com- 
merce pretaed.  They  can  easily  be  deepened 
further  as  needs  develop.  The  great  drop  of 
Niagara  has  been  bypassed  by  the  succaaalva 
water  stairways  which  the  enterprise  of  otir 
northern  neighbors,  one  tenth  oxir  sl«  In 
numbers  and  wealth,  built  unaided,  one  after 
another  untU  today's  great  Welland  walta 
with  lU  30  feet  of  readiness  for  ocean  shlpa. 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that,  except  for  that  thou- 
sand mile  deep-water  economy  In  the  baarS 
of  thla  continent,  the  building  of  America. 
Its  hosnaa.  lU  lnd\istrles.  the  magic  growth 
of  the  eaatem  seaboard  would  have  been  to- 
poealble.  That  growth  would  ba^a  pa» 
checked  by  tba  hlgb  coaU  of  ^▼•^fV"*^ 
and  delivery:  and  that  growth  would  bava 
been  defeated  by  the  toposflblllty  ol  mov- 
ing  tboaa  anormotu  tonosgea  on  any  kum 
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of  Und  transportation.  No  >7»tem  of  rail- 
roads could  have  moved.  In  our  tune,  the  vast 
toonace  ol  or*,  coal,  lumber,  and  grain  sup- 
portltU(  cur  great  cities  and  Industrlea.  As 
a  llfeloni;  grain  exporter.  I  assert  that  only 
because  of  tbe  economy  of  that  great  water- 
way could  tbe  grain  fields  of  tbe  Central  We'^t 
have  sold  tbeir  hlgb-labor  harvest.  I.fi00  miles 
from  the  seaboard,  in  competition  with  the 
cheap-labor  coastal  areas  of  Argentina,  Rus- 
ala.  and  India.  But  our  West  did  meet  that 
worldHsarfeat  eonpetltion  and  by  cheap  wa- 
ter tranqMirtstlea  and  the  resotueef  ulneas  of 
AatftCBn  tsadtfa  sold  lu  product  at  such  net 
to  fMT  farms  that  the  Middle  West  today  lines 
its  roads  and  streets  with  faiiner -owned  auto- 
mobiles 

On  our  three  s?aboard  coasts,  a  wise  Oov- 
•mmant  provMted  deeper  and  deeper  chan- 
n«la  and  harbors  for  the  privately  owned 
waterslce  doefea  and  trdusules.  and  the 
eotmtry  grew  with  increasing  power  and  re- 
Cn  tbe  Greet  Laltes  highway,  the 
enlightened  public  policy  successively 
deepened  the  channels  and  baibors  with  the 
growth  of  trade,  and  successively  deepened 
the  locks  arotind  the  three  barriers  between 
the  Lakes. 

Only  on  the  8t.  Lawrence,  has  the  na- 
tional policy,  the  Ideal  of  Improving  facili- 
ties to  meet  Increasing  ccmmrrce.  been  par- 
tially paralyred.  The  early  4-foot  channel 
of  tbe  fur  traders  around  the  St.  Lawrence 
rapids,  built  first  for  canoes  and  bateaux, 
V'as.soon  deepened  to  8  feet.  Then  an  en- 
lightened Canada  of  60  years  ago  deepened 
that  waterway  again  to  14  feet,  and  installed 
locks,  then  stupendous,  of  260  feet  in  length. 
But  in  this  50  years,  while  ships  on  the  Im- 
proved Lakes  Inland  have  grown  to  600  feet 
•nd  M.000  tons  of  cargo,  tbe  waterway  acpf.'3 
to  the  sea  rcouilcs  the  outmoded  facilities 
of  half  a  century  ago.  360  feet  for  small  ships 
only.  Their  2  000  tons  of  cargo  does  not 
build  great  ports  nor  serve  today's  vast  com- 
merce. 

I  have  some  sentiment  about  Ogdensburg. 
the  fruit  of  my  experience  In  developing 
40  yaars  ago  from  Duluth  perhaps  the  largest 
nport  grain  business  m  America.  In  those 
early  years  today's  great  carriers  of  the  upper 
Lakes  were  still  a  dream  only.  We  still  had 
many  rblp?  fitted  to  the  now  out-dated  facili- 
ties of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  early 
limited  14  foot  Welland.  At  Ogdensburg. 
•nd  at  Its  sister  Canadian  port  of  Kingston, 
our  grain  was  transferred  to  river  barges 
for  towing,  then  to  Montreal.  At  Montreal 
ocean  <bips  that  had  sailed  800  miles  from 
tba  eoast  up  tbe  deep  lower  St.  Lawrence 
furnished  the  cheapest  route  to  the  teeming 
Old  World. 

The  economies  of  developing  markets  and 
customers  through  cheap  water  tranqxnta- 
tlon  w«te  deeply  imprinted  in  my  sarly  Inisl- 
Bsss  trainirg.  Every  year  of  the  40  since. 
every  experience  in  the  various  business  ac- 
tlTlUes  which  I  have  shared,  every  contact 
with  businessmen  of  many  lands  In  which 
I  have  b?en  fortunate,  every  study  of  com- 
liaerclal  history  confirms  in  me  the  deep  con- 
viction that  history  will  condenui  unspar- 
ingly the  men  or  the  Influences  that  have 
for  30  years  defeated  the  modemlaatlon  which 
would  put  a  fourth  seacoast  in  the  very  heart 
of  America.  There  its  service  as  ports  of 
entry  and  of  shipment  woxild  be  doubled 
above  the  ordinary.  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Buf- 
falo. Chicago.  Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  have 
grown  Into  vast  industrial  production.  I 
hesitate  to  disparage  the  honest  judgment  of 
men  who  oppose  this  iiKXIemizatlon  of  this 
existing  outmoded  sccesa  to  the  sea,  but 
theirs  is  a  grsat  responsibility  in  denying  the 
40.000.000  people  of  our  American  Middle  West 
tbe  benefits  nature  can  to  easily  extend.  And 
•om;  of  the  opposition  In  these  vears  has 
been.  I  think,  obviotisly  influenced  by  a  pre- 
•uoMdly  setflsh  aim. 

It  has  been  suted  that  Congress  reftiscd 
tbs  Oinarttan  tmaty  negotiated  by  President   , 
to  190,  favored  by  President  Reese-   i 
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velt  In  1933.  and  votec 
Jorlty  of  the 
two-thirds.    Today   w( 
Blon  of  changing  our 
even  world  peace 
tlve  by  a  simple  major 
of  continuing  a  veto 
the  Senat?.    That 
vote    bears    a    great 
treaty  bed  been 
have  been  completed 
Poland,   and  before 
Harbor.     Americas  m 
through  a  new  outlet 
might  have  shortened 
this  war  a  year,  a 
In  precious  human  li 
review  in  sober  ea 
bility  as  a  minority  in 
events   of    this    world 
Judgment. 

It  was  argued  then 
horsepower  provided 
needed.    The    90.030 
of  1934  have  grown 
And  more  yet  Is  neede< 
tne  judgment  that  so  g 
strange  lack  of  faith  li 
rcsa  of  America.     Who 
vast    and    growing 
American  Industry? 

It  was  argued  that 
used  for  shipping  only 
Rarely  with  that 
associated  fact  that 
flow  would  generate  i 
mouths  each  year  cont 
months  argument,  whi 
tlon.  has  not  preventid 
Duluth  handling  watei 
8-monUi  season  ei 
port  of  New  York  wlt|i 
Credit    goes    to    the 
resourcefulne&s  of 

It  was  argued  that  th 
ti€.«  are  not  needed  for 
west  America  and  of 
lice  tbe  new  route  to 
story  faced  by  every 
tlality.     Always  great 
ments  have  bad  to 
doubters,  both  honest 
portation  genius.  Jamei 
Great  Northern  Rallwa 
the  Pacific  coast,  said 
would  be  useful  only  as 
the  Panama,  which 
Its  first  year  of  1915. 
tons.    The  war  years' 
suppressed,  but  it  req^l 
nation  to  appraise  w 
day  that  our  vast  nev 
pasa  freely  and  swiftly 
iphere  wars  In  which 
old.  long  route  around 
Imperil  our  striking 
HUl  say  today? 

The  Suez  doubled 
the    last    quarter 
quadrupled  its  tonnag  > 
century  even  though  1 
rence  obstruction  large 
Bvery  chapter  of  the 
merce  shows  that  trade 
Individual    welfare    is 
new  economies  in 
trifoutlon  costs  come 
water  highway  Is  the 

It  waa  argued  agains  ; 
creased  tonnage  for  tha  : 
sent   diversion    from 
roads.     I  do  not  belieAfe 
be  Ehovm  that  improve  i 
costs  create  new  tonnage 
omy,  and  that  the 
thus    attained    conferi 
benefits    on    the    whol  > 
abould  remember  that 
can  railway  nUleage 
terminals. 

The  American  Rail 
this  development  and 
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hear  serious  discus- 
Constitution  GO  that 
may  be  made  effec- 
ty  of  Congress  instead 
I  ower  in  a  minority  of 
minority  defeating 
esponsibllity.    If    the 
.  the  seaway  would 
)efore  the  invasion  of 
treacheiy   of   Peirl 
resoiuces.  moving 
of  limitless  capacity, 
this  war.     To  shorten 
could  be  measured 
Those  men  should 
their  responsl- 
jpposition.    The  great 
struggle    are    pafasir.g 


hat  the  2.000.000  new 
the  seaway  was  not 
000    kilowatt-hours 
tcpay  to  190.000,000,000. 
It  condemns  either 
eatly  erred,  or  shews  a 
the  continuing  prog- 
can  really  doubt  tbe 
poliver -driven    genius    of 
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tonnage  service  in 
The    Welland 
In  the  last  quarter 
is,  by  this  St.  Law- 
y  a  deadend  highway, 
growth  of  world  com- 
Incieases.  cities  grow, 
strengthened,    when 
transportation  and   dis- 
play—and a  deep- 
of  economies, 
the  seaway  that  in- 
chaimel  must  repre- 
he   established    rail- 
it.    I  think  it  can 
access  and  reduced 
by  their  very  econ- 
sti^iulant  of  production 
Increased    tonnage 
country.     Here    we 
40  percent  of  Amerl- 
on  the  Great  Lakes 
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Association  opposes 
aaa  for  years.    They 


oppose  It  today  even  when  they  are  at  tbelr 
wit's  end  to  handle  their  vital  traftlc.  We 
can  challenge  their  judgment  on  this  great 
seaway  even  as  we  pay  tribute  justly  to  the 
operating  skill  and  energy  of  wartime  railway 
service. 

Railway  judgment  was  not  always  expressed 
In  opposition  as  It  is  today  through  thia 
national  association.  It  is  kinder  to  think 
that  the  anxieties  as  to  railroad  earnings 
apparent  10  years  ago  tias  unduly  InQuenced 
a  sound  juc'.gment  on  this  national  waterway 
service.  The  railway  giants  of  the  develop- 
ment era  of  the  1920's  most  affected  by  its 
pcsslbllitles  generally  endorsed  the  plan. 
Listen  to  the  list  in  favor:  President  Penn- 
ington, of  tbe  Soo  Lines,  and  his  successor. 
President  Jaffray,  approved  it.  President 
Ralph  Budd,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
expressed  approval  in  1920.  Budd  is  still  a 
great  railway  figure,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  he  changed  his  mind.  Howard  Elliot, 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
before  his  death  expressed  approval,  and  his 
euccessor,  Charles  Donnelly,  president  of  ths 
Northern  Pacific,  endorsed  his  judgment. 
President  Byram,  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft 
St.  Paul  Railway,  and  his  successor,  President 
Scandrett,  anticipated  benefits  to  their  road 
and  their  territory.  President  Felton,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  wished  it  developed, 
and  to  a  full  30  feet.  President  Fred  W. 
Sargent,  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Co.,  a  close  friend  of  mine  and  whom  I 
greatly  miss,  said  the  waterway  would  be  of 
"inestimable  value  to  the  entire  country." 
President  Hale  Holden,  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  another  friend  gone  on.  endorsed 
the  seaway  "as  a  matter  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  Importance  to  the  development  of 
the  Middle  West  '  President  Downs,  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  looked  on  the  waterway  as 
an  extension  rather  than  a  competitor  of  his 
system.  These  men  were  constructive  rail- 
road leaderj.  There  is  even  more  reason  for 
tbeir  faith  in  the  enlarged  opportunities  of 
today. 

The  Transportation  Association  of  America 
opposes  this  development.  In  1941  it  em- 
phasized that  with  a  luitlonal  debt  of  $123,- 
000,000,000  this  expenditure  should  not  be 
made.  That  association  likewise  opposed  the 
expenditure  when  our  national  debt  was  only 
30  billions.  It  opposes  this  improvement  to- 
day when  our  national  debt  will  soon  be  960 
billions.  Its  opposition  on  the  narrow  basis 
of  expenditures  may  be  fairly  disregarded. 
It  would  have  opposed  the  Panama.  Both 
costs  are  much  the  same. 

It  was  argued  that  American  money  should 
not  aid  in  this  development  because  "70  per- 
cent would  be  in  a  foreign  country."  Give  ■ 
that  only  the  weight  it  deserves,  if  any.  In 
the  light  of  the  long  association  with  Canada 
In  so  many  forms  of  joint  use  and  mutual 
interest.  Measure  it  also  In  the  new  spirit 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  with  Its  thirty-four 
subscribing  nations  typifles  •  profound 
change  in  world  relations.  America  of  all 
peoples  must  understand  and  adapt  Itself 
to  that  change. 

Since  the  last  war  the  Russian, people — 
then  70  percent  illiterate — have  been  trained 
to  read  and  write.  They  have  learned  that 
this  capitalistic  coiuitry  can  arm  its  own 
American  forces  and  besides  help  eqtiip  the 
heroic  armies  of  Its  Russian  allies.  And  that 
dependence  of  Russian  courage  on  the  su- 
perior production  of  industrial  America,  car- 
ries vast  significance  in  our  relations  across 
two  oceans.  In  China,  since  the  last  war. 
400.000.000  brave  and  hardy  people — naturally 
Industrious — are  fighting  for  their  national 
life  and  the  right  to  develop  on  their  own. 
Millions  are  imbued  with  a  new  spirit  plainly 
to  be  seen. 

In  this  new  day  most  of  the  world— 2.000,- 
000.000  people — learn  now  through  the  radio, 
the  movies,  the  airplane,  and  the  printed 
page  what  peoples  may  aspire  to  own  and 
use  and  enjoy.    They  need  so  much — shoe* 
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■nd  dotbes.  home  and  furnishings — so  much. 
Indeed.  Earning  poiwer  will  grow  with  ambi- 
tion, and  Its  eflectiveneas  Increase  with 
knowledge  and  training.  Invention  suggests 
taday  as  never  before  a  thousand  things  ct 
tmB  and  value.  Science  extends  life,  reduces 
Illness,  makea  living  more  precious  and  more 
effective.  Cnterprlaing  industry  and  the 
urge  for  more  employment  and  for  better  pay 
will  seek  out  these  potential  markets  and 
customers,  stimulate  their  desires,  show  them 
ways  to  earn  and  to  buy.  The  elimination  of 
trade  barriers  between  peoples,  excessive  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  currency  controls,  and  embargoes, 
all  promise  a  great  swelling  tide  of  commerce 
In  the  interchange  of  goods  serving  new  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  buyers  and  users. 

Obviously,  that  greet  flow  of  goods  must 
move  on  the  water  bigbwajrs  of  the  great 
oceans.  Ralh-cads  cannot  be  built  across 
five-sixths  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
water.  Airways  will  always  be  limited  in 
the  tonnage  of  commerce.  Waterways  as- 
sume an  Importance  as  never  before.  Every 
extension  of  water  highways  that  reach  new 
markets,  create  new  ports,  expand  employ- 
ment, and  strengthen  Industry  must  be  de- 
veloped with  an  urgency  never  before  so 
pressing.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  the 
greatest  engineering  project  for  national  de- 
cision today.  It  stands  as  never  before  of 
first  rank  Importance  in  required  service  to 
our  national  welfare.  It  must  be  built. 
After  30  years  support  of  this  proposal,  and 
30  years  of  hope  deferred,  I  still  have  faith  in 
the  good  judgment  of  the  American  public 
and  In  the  sulMnergence  of  any  selfish  inter- 
est in  opposition.  We  have  a  right  to  believe 
the  day  U  near.  The  New  York  Legislature 
this  winter  again  unanimously  approved  it. 
The  power  authority  has  long  diligently  fur- 
thered it.  A  Great  Lakes  ship  operator  ol  im- 
portance last  week  told  me  that,  hitherto  in 
opposition,  he  was  now  converted.  Six  suc- 
cessive Presidents,  of  both  parties,  have  fa- 
vored this  work.  A  majority  of  the  United 
States  S3nate  favored  this  national  Improve- 
ment In  the  OTily  vote  recorded  thereon.  All 
the  portents  carry  promise.  The  story  needs 
only  to  be  told  completely  and  fairly  to  sweep 
away  the  opposition  which  hcs  fo  long  de- 
layed It,  whether  that  opposition  Is  sinister, 
re'flEh.  trivial,  or  only  misinformed  and  mis- 
interpreted. 

Thoee  of  us  who  have  believed  that  the 
opening  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway,  creating 
tile  fourth  American  seacoast  in  the  heart  of 
thU  continent  will  rank  with  the  early  sig- 
nificant crusades  of  America,  owe  it  to  the 
pioneers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to  press 
It  with  renewed  courage  and  energy.  It  took 
in  our  early  days  crusaders  with  vision  to 
cross  the  Alleghenles.  aa  Wartiington  did  at 
Port  EKiquesne.  as  the  early  settlers  who 
ventured  into  the  "Weetem  reserve."  as  the 
gold  rush  pioneers  In  covered  wagons  across 
the  plains  and  In  ships  around  the  horn,  as 
the  men  who  traced  the  Oregon  trail  to  the 
Pacific.  These  men,  and  others  believed  In 
America  and  in  its  future.  The  brilliant  at- 
tainment of  America  today  justifies  their 
vMoB  and  faith  beyond  their  fellows.  So  also 
some  day  in  an  exjjanded  America,  in  an  era 
of  more  secure  and  wider  employment,  In 
the  vast  commerce  from  America  to  far  flung 
peoples,  based  on  tbe  economy  of  reaching 
them  across  the  seas,  there  will  be  a  new 
national  roll  of  patriotic  Americans  who  saw 
clearly  with  accurate  vision,  the  importance 
of  this  great  new  facility.  I  wish  I  cotild 
call  the  roll  here  of  partisans  aa  I  have  known 
them.  They  are  a  long  list  of  able  men: 
Herbert  Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Pranklln  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  New 
York;  the  Oovemors  of  23  States  some  years 
ago;  Charles  R.  Craig  of  my  home  town. 
Duluth.  active  for  years  between  Canada  an4 
Waahington;  Governor  Goodrich  of  Indiana; 
Governor  Allen  of  Kansas;  James  Davidson 
of  Michigan,  devoutly  supporting  the  Seaway 
against  his  brotber  lakes  shipbuilders  and 
ship  operators;  a  score  and  more  of  ^neat 


men  devoid  of  any  personal  selfish  interest, 
active  In  their  lives  for  this  project,  and  con- 
vinced in  death  that  the  nation  neeeded  this 
great  contribution  to  its  seciirtty  and  earn- 
ing power.  All  honor  to  them  and  to  tbe  later 
generation  of  devoted  men  who  have  today 
picked  up  their  uncompleted  mission.  New 
strength,  new  power,  new  confidence,  new 
faith.    Tbe  day  is  near. 


Coaq^bory  Siduiets  Insoraiice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OP  OBBOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  April  28  ilegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an  editorial 
entitled  "Sauce  for  the  Goose—",  dealing 
With  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
calling  for  compulsory  sickness  insur- 
ance, which  was  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  April  14,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAUCK   FOa  THS  GOOSE — 

Propaganda  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
calling  for  compulsory  sickness  Insurance  has 
led  to  suljstantial  questioning.  There  is  a 
Federal  law  which  bars  Federal  agencies  from 
tutng  their  funds  to  promote  legislation. 
The  Social  Security  Board  is  so  well  aware 
of  this  that  recently  it  disallowed  an  ex- 
penditure of  $95.40  by  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  of  Montana  be- 
cause it  had  spent  that  sum  for  10.000 
pamphlets  opposing  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dinjell  bill. 

While  the  Social  Security  Board  may  have 
been  entirely  justified  in  this  ruling,  its  pro- 
hibition of  adverse  propaganda  contrasts 
with  its  own  energetic  policy  of  promoting 
the  disputed  legislation.  The  Board  has.  In 
fact,  become  probably  the  most  influential 
sponsor  of  socialized  medicine.  Its  efforts 
to  Influence  opinion  have  become  so  great 
as  to  create  critics  within  the  system. 

In  particular,  the  Board  has  addressed  It- 
self to  organized  labor.  It  bas  sent  speak- 
ers to  labor  conventions  who  have  advocated 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bUl,  and  has 
broadcast  to  the  labor  press  llterattue  favor- 
ing its  legislative  proposals.  Throushout  it 
has  urged  "action  now."  The  Social  Security 
Board  should  unmistakably  confine  itself  to 
the  nonpropaganda  policy  it  impoees  upon  its 
own  branches. 


America  Can  Do  Better 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BXJRTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address  en- 


titled "America  Can  Do  Better.**  which 
I  delivered  before  the  Ohio  Federation  ol 
Republican  Women,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
on  April  21.  1944. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  addre&t 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

The  question  Is:  Can  America  do  better 
under  a  Republican  administration  than  un- 
der the  present  administration  to  win  the 
war  and  the  peace? 

The  answers  are:  Tea;  America  can  do 
much  better  and  do  mtich  more  under  a  Re- 
publican administration  than  she  is  doing 
under  the  present  administration  to  help  her 
fighting  men  win  the  war  as  quickly  and  com- 
pletely as  possible  in  both  hemispheres.  We 
owe  It  to  them  to  do  so. 

And:  Yes;  America  can  do  much  better  and 
do  much  more  under  a  Republican  artmlnla* 
tration  tlian  she  U  doing  under  the  pressnt 
•dministratlon  to  build  a  sUaigbt  road  to 
post-war  recovery  and  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  worthy  of  the  price  paid  for  it.  We  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  our  children,  and  our  chU- 
dren's  children  to  do  so. 

We  are  In  the  critical  year  of  the  war  and 
of  our  generation.  We  are  In  a  critical  year 
in  the  history  of  America  and  of  civilization. 
We  can  make  it  a  year  of  great  progress  and 
siMCcss  if,  and  only  If.  we  meet  now  tbe  Isstics 
of  our  time  behind  the  battle  Unas  as  weU 
as  on  them  and  do  it  boldly.  Intelligently,  and 
courageously.  We  have  gathered  here  so  that 
we  may  agree  on  how  best  to  do  this. 

I  have  unstinted  praise  for  the  armed  forces. 
Tbelr  example  lighu  our  way  like  a  pillar  of 
fire.  It  is  for  us  to  do  our  share  on  the  home 
front  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  inspiring 
service  on  the  battle  front.  I  have  Inexpres- 
sibly deep  sympathy  for  all  to  whom  this  war 
hrs  brought  suffering  at  home  or  abroad. 

In  I  ssiWlHSCi  to  his  welcome  to  Australia. 
03n.  Douglaa  MacArthur  said:  ''I  have  come 
as  a  soldier  in  a  great  crusade  for  i>er8onal 
liberty  as  opposed  to  perpetual  slavery. 
•  •  •  There  can  be  no  compromise.  We 
shall  win  or  we  shall  die.  To  that  end  I 
pledge  the  full  resources  of  all  the  mighty 
power  of  my  country  and  all  the  blood  cf  my 
countrymen."  That  is  the  high  pledge 
which  is  being  redeemed  on  the  bring  line. 
The  test  at  home  should  bf  as  high.  We 
should  say  today  without  re'ervatlon.  "We 
are  fighting  a  great  crusade,  at  home  as  well 
as  abroed,  for  personal  liberty  as  opposed  to 
perpetual  slavery.  There  ca  i  he  no  com- 
promise. We  shall  win  or  we  shall  die  and 
to  that  end  we  loyally  pledge  to  our  country 
ell  the  mighty  power  of  our  party  and  all 
the  efforts  of  our  campaign.  L«t  us  win  the 
war  for  freedom.  Let  us  lead  the  way  to  a 
recovery  worthy  of  the  freedom  ao  dearly 
won." 

BETTm  tmrrr  oh  the  home  raour 
America  can  do  better  and  mere  under  a 
Republican  administration  than  under  the 
present  administration  because  under  such 
a  new  administration  dedicated  to  constitu- 
tional government  and  progress  she  can 
more  readily  unite  all  classes  and  groups  of 
Americans  on  the  honoe  front  under  a  ban- 
ner placing  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  America  above  every  special  or  lesser 
intersst. 

Ws  then  can  gain  gieater  unity  among  tbe 
rank  and  file  of  labor.  Industry,  agriculture, 
government  and  all  tbe  rest  of  America 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  or  degree 
of  prosperity. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers were  winning  becsuse  the  world  was  not 
united  against  them.  Nation  after  nation 
fell  before  them  and  slavery  was  the  penalty 
of  defeat.  At  almost  the  last  poasible  mo- 
ment, tbe  peace-loving  nations  of  the  wortd 
became  the  United  Nations  The  tide  of 
battle  turned,  and  today  the  United  Nations 
sre  advancing  on  every  front. 
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the  war  Is  not  yet  woo.    Th*  enemy 
Itaa  one  iMt  hope.    Ha  M«ks  to  divide  the 
United   Nation*  from  one  uiotlier  and   to 
divide  each  of  ua  within  ouraelTaa.     He  seeks 
to  act  race  against  race,  and  group  against 
group     He  encourages  siisplclon  of  each  ally 
within    the   others.    Thus   America's   home 
front  beoomas  a  critical  battle  front.    The 
enemy's  obJwtlTe  is  disunity.    Ours  is  unity. 
What  shall  be  the  jxwltlon  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  on  cur  home  front?     The  course 
is  clear.     Our  rallying  point  is  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  our  Constitution. 
On  that  we  stand,  "one  nation.  indivUlble, 
with  liberty  and  jxistlce  for  all."     If  we  iuiite 
In  the  full  faith  In  God  and  in  man  upon 
which  our  Nation  Is  founded  at  home,  the 
enemy  will  fail  In  his  attack  from  within. 

UNCOLM  ON  THX  HKXASATION  OF  INDKPENDENCZ 

Let  ua  then  face  the  full  meaning  of  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  and  do  bat- 
tle for  It  In  our  home  precincts.  Abraham 
Lincoln  Interpreted  this  declaration,  in  1866, 
in  terms  looking  toward  this  very  time.  He 
found  in  It  the  faith  we  need  today  to  estab- 
lish cur  pcaltion  not  only  within  cur  Nation 
but  In  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men 
everywhere.  Speaking  of  his  forefathers  and 
ours,  he  aatd:  "These  by  their  representatives 
In  eld  Independence  Hall  said  to  the  whole 
race  of  men:  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
Mlf -evident:  That  all  men  are  created  equal: 
that  they  are  etulowad  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights:  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 
Th's  was  their  majestic  Interpretation  of  the 
economy  of  the  unlverae.  This  was  their 
lofty  and  wise  and  noble  understanding  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures — yes, 
gentlemen,  to  all  HIa  creatures,  to  the  whole 
great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlightened 
belief,  nothing  stamped  with  the  divine  Image 
and  likeness  was  sent  Into  the  world  to  be 
trodden  on  and  degraded  and  imbruted  by 
Its  fellows:  Tbey  grasped  not  only  the  whole 
race  of  man  then  living,  but  they  reached 
forward  and  seiaed  upon  the  fartheat  pos- 
terity. They  erected  a  baacon  to  guide  their 
1.  and  their  chlklren's  children,  and 
itless  myriads  who  should  inhabit  the 
earth  in  other  ages.  Wise  sutsaman  as  they 
ware,  thay  knew  the  tendency  of  prosperity 
to  brsad  tyrants,  and  so  they  established 
these  great  aelf-evident  truths,  that  when  in 
the  distant  future  some  man.  some  faction, 

le  interest,  ahould  set  up  the  doctrine  that 
but  rich  men,  none  but  white  men,  or 
none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men  were  en- 
titled to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
pineas,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  take 
WWrage  to  renew  the  battle  which  their 
fatten  began,  so  that  truth  and  Justice  and 
■sercy  and  all  the  hiimane  and  Christian  vir- 
tuee  might  not  be  extinguished  from  the 
land:  so  that  no  man  would  hereafter  dare  to 
limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being 

bfUilt." 

America  in  these  terms.  Is  not  so  much  a 
as  it  la  a  people.  Our  people  have 
from  everywhere.  We  are  an  exprce- 
of  man's  faith  in  God  and  man.  The 
torch  of  liberty  la  In  our  hands — It  Is  for 
us  to  hold  it  high. 

This  liberty  which  Is  the  light  of  the  world 
Is  foimded  upon  equality  of  the  individual 
before  the  law.  In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  the 
Republican  Party  was  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  fairness  of  man  to  man.  No  class 
and  no  group,  be  It  racial,  rellgloiu.  economic. 
Indtistrlal,  or  financial,  should  raise  its  spe- 
cial interests  above  the  general  interest.  It 
Is  only  on  this  basis  that  our  Government 
can  continue  to  be  a  Government  for  all 
the  people  all  of  the  time.  It  is  time  to 
tetum  to  the  doctrine  of  constitutional  gov- 
•mment  for  the  protection  of  all. 
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aratlon  of  powers 
State  Governments 
tlve,   Legislative,   and 
the  Federal 
only  on  such 
the  Constitution  ean 
tlon  of  State  control 
and  the  absorption  of 
Judicial  functions  by 
destroys  the  safeguard 
Republican   Party 
trine  that  we  can 
and  loyalty  of  the 
duct  their  own  affairs 
State  governtients, 
their  laws  without 
Chief  Executive  and  ol 
employees.     To    s 
tion  as  the  champion 
tunlty,  the  time  has 
to  our  soldiers  and 
freedom  is  secure  in 

A  young  soldier 
"Please  don't  change 
living  room,  please 
on  the  wall,  please 
the  mantelpiece, 
to  see  home  the  way 
of   it. "    If   that  sam« 
to  all  America,  he 
that  there  be  no  change 
lea,  but  he  certainly 
stance  of  hU  America 
talnly  would  ask  for 
and  opportunity  for 
his  children's  chlldrer 
peace  and  stability  wi 
for  all.  an  America 
he  and  his  comrades 
that  when  he  returns 
America  of  which   he 
dreams,  and  for  whlcl 

When  the  light  of 
through  the  windows 
the  Capltul.   this 
never    before.    The 
people's  own  war 
people's   own    victory 
that  a  new 
than   the   present 
on  the  home  front,  wl 
power,  with  the  equal 
rights,  with  the 
for  individual  post- 
the  preservation  of 
and  with  the  preserva 
the  Congress  and  the 
direction.     To  do  bett4r 
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build  confidence  In  the 
deriving  their  Just 
of  the  governed. 
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Secondly.  America 
much  more  under  a 
tlon  than  she  is  doing 
ministration  to  build 
war  recovery  and  to  a 
worthy  of  the  price 

America  will   face 
recovery  under  the 
history.    Her  taxes 
fore  the  war.     Her 
times  what  it  was 
evidencing  our  national 
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and  abroad  for  all  the  products  that  we  can 
make,  sell  and  distribute.  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  opportunity  for  the  enlargement 
of  otu*  existing  fields  of  production,  and  we 
have  limitless  new  fields  upon  which  to  enter. 
These  include  aviation,  radio,  Diesel  .power, 
automotive  power,  chemistry,  plastlca.  glass, 
wood,  electronics,  electric  welding,  home 
building,  air  cooling,  refrigeration,  sulfa 
drugs  and  countless  other  new  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. 

Such  a  recovery  calls  for  a  fiow  of  private 
capital  into  countless  enterprises,  large  and 
small.  It  calls  for  constructive  planning 
such  as  the  Republican  Party  has  been  and 
Is  now  urging.  It  calls  for  Joint  efforts  on  the 
part  of  indtistry,  labor,  agriculture  and  Gov- 
ernment all  recognizing  their  common  inter- 
ests and  the  need  for  fair  treatment  of  one 
another. 

The  need  for  governmental  action  Is  pri- 
marily in  providing  an  orderly  means  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Government  from  its  wartime 
business.  This  calls  for  governmental  coop- 
eration in  the  orderly  termination  of  Its  con- 
tracts, the  early  making  and  publishing  of 
Inventories  of  surplus  plants,  tools,  materials 
and  supplies,  the  early  di.<!posal  of  such  sur- 
pluses, the  removal  of  Government  machinery 
from  private  plants,  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary financing  pending  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations,  and  t^e  general  reestab- 
lishment  of  that  dynamic  Initiative  which 
springs  from  private  enterprise.  At  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  governmental  support  of 
fair  practices  and  protection  against  eco- 
nomic dictatorships  which  can  be  as  detri- 
mental as  political  dictatorships.  Above  all 
there  must  be  stability  and  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  stability  for  a  substantial  number  of 
years  ahead  so  that  private  funds  may  be 
Invested  Intelligently  in  new  enterprises. 

A  program  is  being  launched  in  some 
places  under  the  leadership  of  civic  organ- 
isations whereby  the  public  systematically 
will  do  their  own  budgeting  and  planning  of 
purchases  for  the  post-war  period.  Local 
civic  bodies  will  collect  these  Individual 
budgets  listing  In  sUndard  form  the  articles 
which  the  makers  of  the  budget  plan  to  buy 
With  their  wartime  savings.  ThU  recorded 
demand  will  encourage  production  to  meet 
those  demands  and  will  give  confidence  both 
to  the  returning  soldiers  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  themselves  that  the  mar- 
ket will  exist  and  that  employment  be  forth- 
coming to  match  the  demand. 

Dedicated  as  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  a 
recovery  of  private  enterprise  and  to  in- 
creased national  production  with  fairness  to 
industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  it  becomes 
the  natural  agency  to  develop  the  Nation's 
post-war  program.  It  will  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  the  wiistage  of  public 
funds  which  has  marked  the  life  of  the 
present  spendthrift  administration.  Living 
on  borrowed  money,  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  done  in  recent  years,  is  easy 
while  spending  the  borrowed  capital.  It 
threatens,  however,  the  stability  of  gener- 
ations to  come  and  spells  hardship  for  the 
future.  Stopping  governmental  waste  aitd 
finding  a  means  of  balancing  the  Federal 
Budget  will  be  important  so  that  taxation 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Coupled  with  the  need  for  increased  earn- 
ings to  meet  our  existing  debt  must  go  a 
program  to  attract  private  capital  into  new 
enterprises.  The  best  contribution  the 
Government  can  make  to  a  program  of  in- 
creasing private  enterprise  and  employment 
will  be  the  gradual  reduction  of  govern- 
mental control  of  enterprise,  of  govern- 
mental allocation  of  materials,  and  of  gov- 
ernmenUl  taxes  upon  productive  enterprise. 
This  program  might  well  look  forward  to  the 
early  reduction  and  later  termination  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  and  capiUl-stock  tax.  It 
will  take  some  such  policy  to  enable  private 
Industry  to  plow  back  into  productive  en- 
terprise the  funds  upon  which  our  recovery 
and  stability  will  depend. 
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The  success  of  all  of  this,  however,  Is  dearly 
dependent  upon  the  existence  in  the  coming 
generation  of  International  peace,  inter- 
national stability,  and  assiirance  of  that 
International  stability  for  many  years  to 
eome.  If  such  peace  and  assurance  of  sta- 
bility do  not  exist  it  wUl  be  necessary  to 
maintain  armaments  which  will  Increase  our 
taxes  when  we  need  to  reduce  them,  and  will 
create  new  deficits  when  we  need  a  balanced 
budget.  Furthermore,  there  will  not  be  that 
teaaonable  certainty  of  the  future  that  at- 
tracts private  capital  into  the  new  enterprises 
upon  which  the  structure  of  recovery  must 
depend.  Our  International  stability  thus 
becomes  a  domestic  necessity. 

Into  this  situation  the  Republican  program 
of  dependable  international  relations  ad- 
vances 6  percent  of  the  way  at  a  time  through 
the  exercise  of  otir  sovereign  power  for  the 
benefit  of  America  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  sovereign  powers  are  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  other  nations  for  themselves.  In 
support  of  such  a  program  the  Republican 
Party — In  contrast  to  no  action  by  the  party 
now  In  office — approved  at  Mackinac  Island 
on  September  7,  1943.  the  following  general 
policy:  "Responsible  participation  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  post-war  cooperative  organ- 
ization among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent 
military  aggreeslon  and  to  retain  permanent 
peace  with  organized  Justice  In  the  free 
world  .- 

A  little  later  most  of  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  on  November  6.  1943.  Joined  In 
the  86  to  0  vote  in  favor  of  the  following 
official    statement   of    policy.    Incorporating 
word  for  word  a  paragraph  from  the  Moscow 
Agreement   between   Great   Britain,   Russia, 
China,  and  the  United  States  as  announced 
on  October  SO,  1943:  "The  Senate  recognlxes 
the  necessity  of  there  being  established  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  a  general  Inter- 
national organization  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
sutes  and  open  to  membership  by  all  such 
states,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security." 
WBiN  THIS  WAS  h  wom  rr  uwt  vtat  wok 
The  first  essential  of  these  declarations  and 
the  first  essential  of  the  Republican  post-war 
policy  U  that  when  victory  is  won  it  shall 
stay  won.    If  there  be  one  outstanding  bene- 
fit which  has  come  to  the  world  and  to  Amer- 
ica from  fighting  two  world  wars  in  the  same 
generation.  It  Is  that  this  generation  will  and 
should  be  anxious  to  see  to  It  that  when  the 
Second  World  War  Is  won  that  the  military 
gain  thus  made  will  be  consolidated  and  that 
law  and  order  thereafter  shall  be  maintained. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  men  serving 
In  this  war  are  determined  to  see  to  it  that 
the  war  is  won  completely  in  both  hemi- 
spheres and  also  that  when  that  is  done  we 
shall  have  bo  planned  the  peace  and  so  deter- 
mined the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  that 
the  war  shall  remain  completely  won  in  both 
hemispheres. 

The  United  Nations  today  have  the  military 
power  and  resources  which  make  it  possible 
to  win  the  war.  On  the  day  of  the  armistice 
there  will  be  peace  throughout  the  area  of 
the  armistice  based  upon  that  combined  mili- 
tary power. 

ZSSIMTIAL  IMTBUf ATIOMAL  OBGANIZATIOXf 

Under  these  circtunstances  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  something  strange  or  new  be  or- 
ganized. It  will  not  be  necessary  to  insist 
upon  some  particular  form  of  organized  post- 
war police  force  or  unit,  but  It  will  be  neces- 
sary, and  this  Is  a  plain  obligation  to  o\a 
soldiers  who  will  have  won  a  military  cham- 
pionship of  the  world,  that  we  shall  retain 
that  championship  team,  that  unity  of  pur- 
poee,  and  that  readiness  to  serve  on  some 
basts  that  will  make  sure  that  law  and  order 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  world  and  that 
the  United  Nations,  in  the  words  of  the  Mack- 
inac Conference  and  the  declaration  c€  the 


United  States,  shall  participate  in  a  post-war 
cooperative  organization  among  sovereign  na- 
tions to  prevent  military  aggression  and  to 
retain  permanent  peace  and  shall  enter  into 
a  general  international  organization  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
peace-loving  states  for  the  maintenance  at 
international  peace  and  seciirity. 

To  permit  any  dissolution  of  the  existing 
tmlty  and  strength  of  the  United  Nations  so 
that  any  gangster  nation  might  lay  the 
foimdation  of  another  war  would  represent  a 
tragic  failure  on  our  part  to  consolidate  the 
gain  of  this  war  in  the  sector  of  international 
relations  entrtisted  to  us.  As  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  met  their  emergency  with  the  Jfay- 
flowcr  Compact,  and  our  revolutionary  fore- 
fathers met  their  emergencies  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  so  we  of  our 
generation  must  consolidate  the  gain  of  the 
war  won  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fiyers  of 
World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  3,  and  meet  our 
emergency  with  an  effective  international 
organization  that  effectively  will  stop  World 
War  No.  8. 

The  present  war  can  be  won  on  the  battle- 
fields by  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fiyers,  yet 
lost  on  the  home  front  by  ourselves  If  follow- 
ing the  war  we  shall  permit  our  governmental 
pclides  either  to  destroy  that  freedom  of 
opportunity  which  has  been  the  foundation 
of  our  progress  or  to  lose  that  invincible 
military  solidarity  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Is  the  world's  best  guaranty  of  re- 
taining the  peace  we  shall  have  helped  to  win. 
Under  a  Republican  administration,  dedi- 
cated to  frank  constitutional  cooperation 
with  Congress,  America  can  do  much  more 
than  tinder  the  present  administration  to 
insure  domestic  recovery  and  to  insure  the 
establiahment  and  maintenance  of  such  a 
general  international  organiiatlon  that  otir 
domestic  recovery  shall  be  secure  and  the 
danger  of  renewal  of  war  shall  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Only  thus  will  our  victory  be 
worthy  of  the  price  paid  for  it. 

A   CHALLUfOt   TO   U* 

X  close  with  a  quotation  from  a  letter  that 
a  young  American  flyer  sent  to  his  father  and 
his  father  made  available  to  me.  His  faith 
and  his  service  Is  a  challenge  to  us  to  be  as 
true  to  our  trust  as  he  is  to  his. 

"FSBBDAXT  7.  1944. 

"Mr  DtA>  Dab:  •  •  •  The  life  that 
rm  leading  now  la  not  nearly  so  bad  as  one 
might  imagine.  Although  our  lives  are 
risked  on  each  mission  the  odds  are  pretty 
much  in  our  favor.  More  and  more  I  feel 
that  it  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  At 
every  opportunity  I  attend  mass,  go  to  con- 
fession, and  receive  Holy  Communion.  On 
each  mlwion  I  pray  that  my  crew  and  I  will 
make  It,  if  It  Is  His  will. 

"Since  my  first  mission  I  have  been  more 
at  peace  with  myself  than  ever  l>efore. 
•  •  •  Now  I  know  that  they  (my  crew) 
will  stick  by  me  aiui  I  shall  certainly  do  all 
in  my  power,  with  the  help  of  God.  to  see 
them  through  all  that  lies  ahead. 

"Going  over  a  target  and  seeing  and  feel- 
ing all  of  the  flak  that  is  thrown  up  is  an 
experience  which  is  indescribable.  It  reaUy 
makes  one  feel  awftilly  hvunble,  because  you 
realize  that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
that  you  can  do  about  it.  The  rest  U  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Some  people 
call  it  luck,  but  I'm  firmly  convinced  that  to 
an  element  of  luck  and  a  certain  amount  of 
^ni  is  added  an  awfiU  lot  which  U  answer- 
able only  to  God.  I  know  that  every  time  I 
go  over  the  target  I'm  scared  to  death— yet 
there  is  something  about  It  that  I  wouldn't 
miss  for  all  the  world.  At  least  we  do  know 
that  we  are  contributing  our  share.  Utile  as 
it  may  be.  towards  winning  thU  war  which 
Khf^n  and  must  be  won." 

In  the  light  of  that  sentiment  let  ua  not 
fail  to  contribute  our  shares.  Uttle  as  they 
may  be.  "toward  winning  this  war  whlcto 
shall  and  must  be  won." 


Statement  by  ^^Dccste  Lorabar^o  T«l»* 
daao  M  Aims  tf  Latin  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NXW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  21  (legislaUve  day  6f 
Wednesday.  April  12),  19U 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooao  an  article 
publislied  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Horald  of  AprU  25.  1944.  conUinlng  a 
statement  made  by  Vincente  Lombardo 
Toledano  to  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, at  Philadelphia.  The  state- 
ment deals  with  the  aims  of  Latin  na- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooto. 
as  follows: 

AIMS    or   LATIN    MATICIfS    TOLD 

Philadklphia,  April  25.— Vincente  Lom- 
bardo Toledano,  Mexico's  worker  delegate, 
told  the  twenty  •sixth  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  today  that 
Latin  America  asks  "nothing  more  than  to 
emerge  from  the  historically  backward  period 
in  which  we  Uve  •  •  •  to  become  a  part 
of  modem  society." 

Lombardo  Toledano  said  Latin  America 
feels  that  the  structure  of  the  economic  evo- 
lution of  Latin  America  has  been  deformed 
because  the  big  International  monopollea 
exploit  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
through  the  following  mechanisms; 

1.  Paying  very  low  wages  to  native  work- 
ers, a.  Paying  vary  low  uses  and  tariffs  to 
the  national  government.  3.  Paying  very  low 
freight  rates  to  transportation  systems.  4. 
Buying  raw  materials  at  very  low  prices.  8. 
Belling  their  manufactured  producu  at  very 
high  prices. 


PoUsb  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMSiJf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sUtement  I 
have  prepared  relating  to  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day,  May  3,  which  is  Poland  s 
national  hoUday  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Polish  ConsUtuUon 
on  May  3.  1791. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcori),  as  follows: 

POLISH    COMimiUilOM   DAT 

May  3  Is  Poland's  natloiial  holiday,  com- 
memorating the  signing  ol  the  Polish  ConstA- 
tution  on  May  8,  1791, 

The  Polish  Constitution  emphatically  sf- 
flnned  tht  principle  that  ail  power  tn  tfvll 
society  is  derived  from  the  wlU  d  ttoe  pao- 
ple.  The  power  of  the  executive,  in  ^ 
stance  of  Poland  at  1791.  the  ~ 
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King,  wta  limited.  TIi*  PuUftb  P»riuun«nt. 
ill*  Btjm.  atuined  the  rlghtlul  ttatur*  which 
It  tfca«nr«<!:  It  tweam*  ttM  aoU  lawmaking 
body  of  th«  Nation.  It  U  no  wonder,  in  the 
light  of  these  significant  advancea,  that  the 
consiltutlon  of  1791  1«  for  Poland  what  the 
Declaration  of  the  RlghU  of  Man  waa  for 
rraoce  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  for  America. 

The  underlying  passion  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple for  representative  goTcmment  has  not 
changed  In  a  century  and  a  half  of  peril  and 
parsfcutlon.  of  ruthl«aa  slaughter,  of  fire  and 
sword.  The  sacred  Ideal  of  Polish  liberty 
stands  undimmed  today,  revered  by  all  who 
love  freedom.  Its  place  in  history  proud  and 
unchallenged. 

Do  you  want  living  proof  of  the  eternal 
•trength  of  the  Polish  spirit  of  liberty? 

I  read  from  the  charter  of  Poland,  a  crea- 
tion of  the  existing  Polish  Oovernment  on 
Fatoruary  34.  1M2:  an  advance  showing  of 
the  type  of  government  to  which  the  people 
of  Poland  may  well  look  forward  after  a 
complete  United  Nations  victory. 

The  charter  of  Poland  says,  in  part:  "The 
Folish  Republic  •  •  •  win  be  responsi- 
bl«  to  a  true  natlonal.'asaembly.  fully  repre- 
sentative of  the  common  will  of  the  people. 
*  *  *  Poland  will  guarantee  the  rlghu 
and  liberties  of  all  citizens  loyal  to  the  Re- 
public, regardleaa  of  national,  religious,  or 
racial  JUrnrencas.  •  •  •  Full  freedom  of 
consctetu;*  and  expreaalon.  of  association,  and 
pmbly  win  b«  guaranteed  to  all." 

IS  the  incisive  wisdom  of  a  Pu- 
Um  burning  deaire  for  freedom  of  a 
KoadUMko. 

Amertca  mnembera  thaa*  spoatlaa  of  lib- 
eration. KoaclusBko  gave  hia  acrviets  to  18 
tooaely  conneetad  colonies  on  the  eastern  lea- 
towd.  struggling  against  unbearable  tyranny. 
TIM  a— ioa  at  thoae  days  could  offer  no 
epportuatty  for  gain  to  a  recofnlsed  mlltury 
itrateglst.  In  fact,  there  was  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  defeat  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
Continentals.  But  KoaciusBko  the  liberator 
had  no  thought  for  OMterlal  gain.  His  only 
vtall  was  to  see  men  free.  He  gathered  his 
nggctf  frontlcrMBm  about  him  and  care- 
fully and  dUlflMitly  taught  them  the  use  of 
tba  unfamiliar  cannon.  When  the  beaten 
tnemy  marched  through  the  silent  ranks  of 
Americans  at  Yorktown,  when  Comwallis 
surrendered,  the  enemy  knew  well  the  deadly 
accuracy  of  American  cannon  fire. 

It  waa  for  thia  achievement  that  Tadeusz 
Koacluako  Is  still  known  aa  the  father  of 
American  artillery. 

What  did  America  give  to  thU  hero?  He 
was  recognized  in  his  lifetime  by  a  vote  of 
gratittide  from  our  Congress  and  by  being 
granted  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  But 
America  gave  blm — and  his  beloved  Poland 
through  him — more  than  gratitude,  more 
than  military  honors.  America  transmitted 
through  Koacluszko  to  Poland  the  letter  and 
•pint  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  be  embodied  in  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

America  remembers  Casimlr  Pulaakl  on  Po- 
Hah  Constitution  Day.  Pulaski,  like  Koscl- 
UHko.  fought  for  American  Independence. 
Oeorge  Waatalngton,  In  recommending  Pu- 
laakl to  the  Continental  CoogrMa  for  a  com- 
wrote:  "ThU  genUeman  haa  been. 
In  tftfendlng  the  liberty  and 
of  hla  country,  and  has  sac- 
rlflead  hla  fortune  to  his  laal  for  thoae  ob- 
Joeta." 

Pulaakl  MMiMd  more  than  hla  fortune 
for  the  liberty  of  the  IS  ooloniaa  on  the 
•astern  aMiboard.  He  gave  his  life  in  the 
■sttl*  of  lavannah.  ruiaaki  oould  not  take 
rttavrlBf  »•— age  of  AflMrlean  frvedunt 
to  bla  native  Poland:  but  he  wilt  carry 
t^he  undying  love  of  all  rr««  Americans  with 
~^       '   all  •Mraiiy. 

MMb.  Mother  Pi)l»<~«ad  ga* 
ri  Iblt  IIM*.  Oen.  Kaalmlv  g. 

^       -^  ^ J«iid«r  of  the  Second  follrti 
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The  joint  declaration  of  the  PolUh  and 
Caechoalovak  Goveriunenta,  Issued  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1940,  says.  In  part:  "Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  dosing  once  and  for  all  the 
period  of  past  recriminations  and  disputes, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  community 
of  their  fundamental  interests,  are  deter- 
mined on  the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  enter 
as  Independent  and  sovereign  states  Into  a 
closer  political  and  economic  association. 
Moreover,  both  governments  express  the  hope 
that  in  this  cooperation,  based  on  respect 
for  the  freedom  of  nations,  the  principles  of 
democracy,  and  the  dignity  of  man,  they 
will  also  lae  Joined  by  other  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  European  Continent." 

In  1791  Poland  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
free  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 
Today,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Poland 
occupies  the  same  exalted  position  In  a  world 
that  needs  Polish  courage  and  Polish  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  more  than  these  qual- 
ities have  ever  been  needed  before  in  all 
history. 


America  at  War  on  the  Fann  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or   NKW    MCXXCO 

IN  THE  8ENATI  OP  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article  by 
Selden  Mencfee.  which  was  published  re- 
cently in  the  Washington  Post.  The  ar- 
ticle which  is  entitled  "America  at  War," 
deals  with  the  situation  on  the  farm 
front. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AifzaiCA  AT  Wa* 

(By  Selden  Menefee) 

ON  THK  rAKM  FKONT 

We  city  folks  rarely  stop  to  think  what  the 
farmer  Is  up  against  in  wartime.  We  are  apt 
simply  to  accept  the  abundance  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, chickens,  and  eggs  on  the  market  thla 
time  of  year  as  our  due. 

This  remark  Is  Inspired  not  by  the  fine  col- 
lection of  blisters  I  acquired  planting  my 
Victory  garden  on  Sunday  but  by  a  conversa- 
tion I  bad  a  few  days  ago  with  a  man  who 
runs  a  300-acre  dairy  farm  out  in  Loudoun 
County,  Va. 

My  friend,  who  Is  a  real  dirt  farmer,  gave 
me  the  latest  war  news  from  the  rural  front. 
"The  late  spring."  he  said,  "Is  hitting  us  In 
the  midriff.  All  the  planting  is  coming  on  at 
once." 

Planting,  he  pointed  out.  Is  the  first  and 
lesser  of  the  farmer's  two  annual  crises,  the 
major  one  being  the  harveat  season.  Summer 
and  fall  will  be  when  things  will  really  get 
toiigh  this  year. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Gallup  poll  asked 
farmers  what  their  biggest  problem  was. 
Three-fourths  of  them  answered  the  labor 
•bortage,  one-fifth,  lack  of  equipment. 

Ftrmtr'i  probttmt 
The  farmer's  probtema  are  the  Mme  to- 
day but  more  acute,  with  the  draft  taking 
mere  and  more  young  men  and  farm  ma- 
ehtnery  WMrlng  out,  selective  aenriee  regu- 
latlone  bavt  been  ienunt  enough  on  farm 
labor,  but  It  should  ba  noted  that  the  great 
majority  of  farm  lads  under  M  have  refuaed 
to  aaeepi  deferment,  so  tfeai  the  farm  kibtv 
glows  oonetanUy  more  trout 
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lly  farm  friend  tells  me  that  becaiae  he 
lacks  men  and  machlnea  he  la  cutting  hla 
earn  production  from  60  to  SO  acrea  this  year. 
deaptte  the  Government's  request  for  more 
com  for  making  industrial  alcohol.  The 
rnsennT    Jtist  this: 

Last  year  the  drought  got  a  third  at  hla 
60-acre  com  crop.  That  couldn't  be  helped. 
What  really  hurt  waa  that  be  lost  half  of  the 
remainder  for  lack  of  labor  or  machinery  to 
harvest  it. 

"If  I  could  get  the  equipment,  I'd  plant  65 
or  TO  acres  of  corn  this  year,"  he  said.  "But 
I  cant  afford  to  have  It  rot  In  the  field.  All 
I  need  Is  a  com  planter  with  a  fertlliaer  at- 
tachment and  a  corn  harveeter,  though  I  can 
do  well  enough  with  hand  labor  If  I  can  get 
It.  ITe  had  my  appUcatlon  in  for  a  corn 
planter  for  2  years,  but  no  results." 

In  the  forage  crops  things  are  almost  as 
bad.  Last  year  bay  dried  up  or  molded  in  the 
Virginia  fields  for  lack  of  labor  and  equipment 
to  cut  it  and  bring  it  in.  Yet  before  the 
winter  was  over  most  Loudoun  County  dairy- 
men were  buying  baled  hay  from  Wisconsin 
at  fancy  prices  to  feed  their  cows. 

Haymaking  machinery  much  nearer  by 
stood  Idle  at  the  time.  Such  inefficiency  la 
criminal  in  wartime. 

There  are  two  waye  to  help  the  farmer 
get  his  crops  In.  First  and  most  obvious 
is  the  pooling  of  farm  equipment.  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  other  warring  onuntrlea 
have  long  been  doing  thla.  But  many  Amer- 
ican farmers  who  own  much-needed  machin- 
ery have  been  reluount  to  lend  or  rent  It 
when  It  waa  not  In  tia«,  largely  out  of  fear 
that  If  breakage  occurred,  replaoemenu 
would  be  hard  to  get. 

The  answer  might  be  to  have  county  agente 
everywhere  register  farm  machinery.  erux>ur- 
age  the  haves  to  rent  it  out  at  a  fair  price 
to  the  have-nou  on  an  orderly,  planned  basis. 
and  guarantee  replacemeuu  If  and  when  they 
are  needed. 

Rank  oor/imunism 

The  Perm  Bureau  Federation,  which 
would  have  us  think  that  the  farmers'  main 
worry  la  getting  farm  price  ceilings  ralaed 
or  scrapped  altogether,  would  no  doubt  caU 
thla  rank  communism.  But  If  the  pro- 
gram were  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  pa- 
triotism and  the  desire  for  public  esteem 
the  only  motives  for  participation,  few  farm- 
ers would  listen  to  such  sniping— although 
some  politicians  might. 

The  second  thing  that  should  be  done  Is 
for  us  sedentary  workers  to  get  out  and  help 
with  our  hands  this  summer.  In  Lawrence- 
vllle,  Oa.,  or  Carthage.  Tex.,  the  whole  town 
turns  out  to  help  when  there  is  a  ahorUge 
of  cotton  pickers.  But  despite  a  determined 
drive  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  last  summer,  relatively  few  city  peo- 
ple turned  out  to  help. 

Prom  May  to  October  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuous demand  for  seasonal  farm  workers, 
experienced  or  otherwise.  And  more  than 
700.000  men  and  women  will  be  needed  over 
the  country  for  canning  and  processing 
fiooda.  according  to  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mlBBlon. 

Thoae  who  went  to  the  farms  for  their  va- 
cations last  year  found  the  experience  a 
■MMylng  one — and  not  virlthout  profit,  for 
farm  wagea  are  good  these  days.  In  Mary- 
land, yoimg  people  on  vacation  harveeted 
iO  percent  of  the  bean  crop. 

The  United  SUtee  Employment  Service 
eent  l.Oig  Dlatrtot  of  Columbia  workers  to 
Camp  TlmbervlUe,  Va.,  las  year.  Theee  va- 
•atlonlete  alone  pleked  UM.tiO  bushela  of 
applet,  40.440  busheU  of  tomatoes,  and  ao  JSO 

Thie  year,  tmleae  Selective  Sertlee  inter- 
eoMB,  the  peak  of  the  haying  Maaon  will 
find  me  wielding  a  pitchfork  or  driving  a 
t«  wn  of  Percberona  out  in  Lmiduun  Oi'unty. 
su  help  me. 


Pretcntatioa  of  G«M  Medial  AwarJ  Id 
Mme.  CluMg  Kai-slMk  by  dM  New 
York  Soutkeni  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GZOS6IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  28  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  record  of 
the  fifty-eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Southern  Society,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City  on  De- 
cember 3,  1943,  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  at  the  University  Club, 
New  York  City,  on  April  16.  1943.  in  con- 
nection with  the  presentation  of  the 
Annual  Gold  Medal  Award  of  Distinction 
and  Honor  to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
ORD.  as  followi: 

Mr.  GkoeoE  A.  Sloan  (president  of  the 
society ).  Mr.  Oovemur,  Mr.  Minister,  hon- 
ored guesu,  ladus  and  gentlemen,  each  year 
since  1032  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  New 
York  Southern  Society  to  award  a  medal  of 
distinction  to  some  outstanding  man  or 
v/oman  who  lias  rendered  the  most  unusiul 
nertlcc  in  the  pcipetuatlon  of  the  traditions 
and  history  of  the  South.  While  I  say  that  It 
Is  the  custom  to  make  thU  award  eacli  year, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  award  com- 
mittee baa  been  so  InaUtent  in  Ita  own  de- 
liberations as  to  the  nature  of  the  aenrlce 
rendered  which  would  entitle  the  recipient  to 
the  award  that  there  have  been  several  year* 
In  which  no  award  waa  made. 

It  will  Interest  Governor  Arnall  and  our 
other  good  friends  from  Georgia  to  know  that 
the  last  award  was  made  to  Miss  Margaret 
Mitchell  for  her  great  contribution  which  will 
rank  for  all  time  as  one  of  the  claaslca  of 
American  literature.  I  refer,  of  courae.  to 
Gone  With  the  Wind. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  New  York  South- 
ern Society  in  1886  It  has  had  for  one  of  Its 
principal  objectives  the  perpetuation  of  the 
traditions  of  the  South.  And  I  know  of  no 
more  appropriate  manner  In  which  the  society 
has  lived  up  to  this  objective  than  in  the 
granting  of  this  annual  award. 

This  year  the  award  will  toe  presented  by  a 
distinguished  Eon  of  old  Kentucky,  who  haa 
made  for  himself  a  great  name  In  the  business 
affairs  of  our  community  and  Nation.  As  my 
predecessor  during  the  past  2  years  he  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service  as  president  of  the 
New  York  Southern  Society.  No  president  has 
done  more  for  the  society  in  perpetuating  lU 
Ideals  and  In  strengthening  Its  membership. 
It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  your  executive 
committee  has  honored  him  once  more  by 
aakliig  him  to  present  thU  year's  award,  which 
has  great  IntemaUonal  algnlQcance  in  addi- 
tion to  Ita  deep  meaning  to  members  of  thla 
society  and  to  our  beloved  Southland— Mr. 
Floyd  W,  Jefferson, 

Mr.  Flotd  W.  jBmaaoM.  Mr.  Boan,  iadlea 
and  grntlcmen,  membere  of  the  Mew  York 
Southern  Society,  our  friends  and  guests.  In 
absentia  Is  a  term  which  in  these  tr</ublous 
timee  awakens  poignant  memories  of  those 
dear  to  us  who  are  far  away. 

In  abaentia  la  the  term  which  Mme.  Ohlanf 
Kal-ehek  tieed  In  graeloualy  aeeepttng  tlM 
New  York  ■euthern  toetety's  award  of  tu 
medal  of  dietlnetlon.  witb  regreu  that  e^ 


eonld  hot  reoetee  It  froen  our  handi  la 

eon. 

Fortunate  Indeed  are  we  that  ahe  desig- 
nated as  her  personal  repreeentatlee  to  receive 
this  award  for  transmission  to  her  our  bon- 
oied  guest  Mr.  Liu  Chleh.  Minister  Pienlpo- 
.  eenttary  to  Washington  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, that  great  Oovernment  which  is  our 
•tanch  ally  and  ateadiast  friend. 

Moat  of  us  recall  that  the  dlstlngxilshed 
riilnaee  gewtleiiisn  Charlie  Soong.  the  father 
of  Mai  Ling  Soong.  our  beloved  Mme.  Ch.'ang 
Kal-ahek.  was  for  many  yeara  of  his  youth  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  home  of  Gen.  Julian 
Carr.  of  Durham.  N.  C. 

There  was  Instilled  In  him  ao  great  a  love 
for  our  Sauthland  that  he  choae  to  aend 
his  three  lovely  daughters  to  America  and  to 
the  South  for  their  education,  and  Mai  Ling 
went  to  Falrmount  School  In  North  Carolina, 
spent  5  years  at  Weeleyan  College.  Maooo. 
Oa..  and  attended  Piedmont  CoUcge  in  Demo- 
rest.  Oa..  before  going  to  Wellesley. 

No  one  from  a  foreign  shore  has.  in  our 
memory,  ao  captivated  our  people  and  won 
the  admiration  of  Aroeriee  as  baa  Mm*. 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

It  would  be  ueek^s  refietttlon  to  review  bee 
accompllehmtnts  and  her  coninbuUon  t^  the 
eauae  of  the  AUtea.  it  is  for  the^e  accrm- 
pllehments  tlist  we  honor  her.  but  It  U  for 
her  enduring  cherm  that  we  love  her. 

The  American  people  ueasure  the  memory 
of  Mme.  Chiang  Ral-ehek'a  vUlt;  we  have 
not  forgotten  Oet^emllaelmo  Chiang  KaU 
•hek's  remarkable  d(K"umrnt,  "l  bear  my  wit- 
neas,"  nor  hla  wife's  beautiful,  "I  confcaa 
my  faith." 

It  was  Hugh  Oordon  Miller,  himself  a  re- 
cipient of  this  medal,  who  nt  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society, 
offered  In  beautiful  lenguage  befitting  the 
occasion  a  reeolutlon  from  which  1  shall 
quote  only  a  single  phraee:  "Whereas  Mme. 
Chiang  Kal-Khek  has.  by  her  shlninK  example, 
added  new  distinction  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  our  Southland,  be  It  rrsalved 
that  the  New  York  Scuthern  Sficlety  hereby 
award  to  her  Its  gold  medal  of  distinction 
and  honor." 

It  was  Judge  William  Herman  Black,  a 
paat  president  of  this  eodety.  who.  In  words 
equally  appropriate,  became  the  eeconder  of 
the  motion,  which  waa  acclaimed  with  unan- 
imous approval. 

And  now,  our  honored  friend.  Mr.  Liu 
Chleh,  wlU  you  accept  on  behalf  of  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  this  small  token  of  our 
love,  admiration,  and  esteem. 

Hon.  Liu  Chieh  (Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  China).  In  her  addresa  before  the  United 
States  Congress  Her  Excellency.  Mme.  Chiang, 
said  that  coming  to  the  United  States  mede 
her  feel  she  was  coming  home. 

Particularly  had  she  this  warmth  and  af- 
fection for  the  South  because,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  Just  said,  madame  received  her  eaiiy 
schooling  In  Georgia  and  North  Carolina. 

There  she  spent  what  la  usually  corisldered 
as  the  most  impressionable  years  of  a  per- 
son's life.  It  U  natural  that  she  acquired 
not  only  a  great  love  for  the  South,  but  a 
real  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Ita  peo- 
ple which  she  cherishes  to  this  day.  Through 
madame  the  Chinese  people  also  learn  much 
about  the  aouthland  so  that  we  have  come 
to  know  you  best  for  your  friendship.  y<'ur 
hospitality,  and  your  r^nerous  spirit,  even  aa 
yovj  have  come  to  look  upon  her  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  wladem  and  eulture  nt 
ChUia.  and  of  tha  Indemttabto  oourage  whieti 
baa  sustained  the  Chinese  pe(«pl«*  <n  their 
long  and  bitter  auugglo  fur  drrooerary  and 
freed/^m.  ^ 

It  may  be  reealled  that  laat  aummer  riM 
took  speetal  interest  in  returniiHI  to  tbd 
South.  eisHing  both  AUanta  and  Maaoa.  ba- 
fore  embarking  on  bar  homeward  Jourodfjo 
China,  sad  I  believe  the  dtatiaf«MMtfOwe- 
ernor  of  Oeorgu  ean  bear  ••  gab  •■•■  I 
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■17  ih*  tnjnyad  tmm^nwljr  r*n*wtnff  tb«  •£• 
qualntanc*  of  old  scenM  and  old  frt«nds  in 
Soutb. 

I  know  it  will  afford  Rrr  Isccllaney  g«nu< 
to*  ptoMure  to  r«c«tv«.  from  the  Southern 
■octetr  of  New  York,  thla  award  of  dtottnc- 
tlon.  which,  in  a  larger  aense.  conatltutea  an< 
other  manifestation  of  the  great  friendship 
which  exuu  between  the  Cblneae  and  Amer- 
ican peoples.  I.  therefore,  feel  it  a  great 
honor  to  accept  this  gold  medal  on  Her  Ez- 
MilMicy's  behalf. 

■on.  Ellis  AaNAix  (Governor  of  Georgia). 
I  aa  delighted  tonight  to  be  preaent  when 
the  New  York  Southern  Society  does  honor 
to  that  eminent  woman  of  the  world,  lime. 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  We  in  Georgia  claim  her 
as  our  own.  It  was  in  the  Empire  State  of 
the  South  that  she  began  her  educational  ex- 
periences. It  was  here  that  she  developed 
that  pleasing  English  pronunciation  and 
speech  which  have  won  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  the  entire  people  of  the  whole  civl- 
llaed  world. 

We  are  pleased  tonight  that  Mme.  Chiang 
Is  the  second  Georgia  woman  who  has  been 
boDored  by  the  Society.  The  other.  Mar- 
g«r«t  BOtchell.  who  glorified  the  old  South, 
was  the  first. 

We  are  proud  of  otir  southern  women.  I 
am  glad  to  see  so  many  lovely  ladles  here 
tonight.  We  southerners  have  ever  Idealized 
our  womanhood. 

Our  women  at  times  sparkle  encourage- 
ment, inspiration  and  challenge  to  us.  They 
sparkle  aa  do  the  bubbles  of  champagne,  at 
tUnea  ao  brilliantly.  At  times  they  comfort 
us  like  the  deep  red  burgundy  or  the  velvety 
cordial — mellow  and  soothing.  Our  women 
ever    remain    for    us    our    inspiration,    our 


Woman's  prof>er  niche  In  Southern  history 
la  aecure.  She  enshrines  her  sweetness  in 
loving  hearts.  And  so  It  is  that  a  belief  still 
currently  jsopular  in  the  South  is  the  definite 
conclusion  that  God  in  His  InAnite  wisdom 
made  women  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  In  the  beaveiu  above. 

MnM.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  exemplified 
the  Influence  exerted  in  this  modem  world 
by  women. 

It  la  most  fitting  that  in  selecting  the  in- 
dlvldttal  to  wbotn  your  aociety  makes  ttils 
year's  award,  ysu  alUMld  have  choaen  the  very 
great  woman  whoac  courage  and  determina- 
tion have  become  the  symbol  of  the  courage 
and  the  determination  of  her  people.  I  take 
apeclal  pride  In  the  choice,  because  she  has 
been  a  part-time  Georgian  So  I  know  how- 
ever the  gicat  heart  of  Mme.  Chiang  Kal- 
ahak  U  exalted  as  China'*  sons  march  toward 
stira  victory  to  the  strains  of  their  national 
•atharn.  tlia  fact  of  Mel  Ling  dance  and  her 
mlat  ovOT  whan  the  band  plays  "Dixlo". 

A  few  months  ago.  Just  b-fuff  her  visit  to 
Amarica  andad.  Mme.  Chiang  came  back 
to  Oaorgli,  to  Waaltyan  Cullaga.  the  vanar* 
•M«  inatitutlon,  oldest  rharterad  ooUiM  for 
liiMHn  in  America,  which  »he  attandM  M  a 
tlrt  Aa  she  chatUd  with  Ma  Arnall  and  me 
acroaa  the  b'aakfast  table.  I  saw  that  all  the 
world  \n<ki  ahniAk  to  thoae  dimer.sloru:  that 
all  the  world  waa  one  entity;  that  nowhere 
m  all  the  world  can  some  men  be  free  until 
all  men  are  free. 

uaoLtmoN  rasasMTto  rv  MtroH  ooasoM  Miujca 

ANO     &BCONDaO     aT     JUI>CE     WILLIAM     HAaXOM 

ai^cK     rcaMxa   jdsticx   or   tiis   aiTPBUuc 

OOOVT  or  THS  RATS  dr  NSW   TOaK 

Mr.  MiL'ia.  I  daalre  to  preaent  a  resolution. 
It  has  been  haatlly  dra«'n  but  It  haa  been 
•pprovrd  by  the  preeident.  Mr.  Jefferaon.  and 
Mb  piupoae  by  the  inocHBilng  president.  Mr. 
Sloan.  I  shall  be  gl&d  to  hear  any  suggea- 
ttona  as  to  alterations  or  corrections. 

"W^hereas  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-ahek.  one  of 
the  greatest — and  be  It  remembered,  we  of 
thla  scciety  measure  greatneaa  through  a 
eontamplatlon  of  the  ideals,  puipoaea  and 
•chtavemcnta  of  characters  like  Waablngton. 
vu.   Luuotn.   and   Lee— wbema   aaid 
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Mma.  Chiang  KalHihfi 
lean  maature  of  tr 
world'a  greataat 

very  greatest  womui 
reared  during  a  larg ) 
period  of  her  life, 
of  her  elementary 
training   (planting 
foundation  of  her 
life  of  human  service 
In  the  heart  of 
southern  traditions 

"The  perfect  English 
Ing  Is  real  composite 
bination  of  the  smooth 
and   the  snap  of 
finished    her    coUetre 
haa  a  heritage  wbict: 
In  words  that  recall 
southern  homes,  as 
my  childhood  training 
even  though  I  was 
the  time.     It  must 
loved   mother  that 
tiresome  and 
veniently  thirsty  at 
had  to  slip  out  of  th 
prayer,  she  thus 
cord  with  our  best 
of  ua  went  through 

"It  la  apparent, 
tatlon.  but  from  th< 
published  'profession 
Mme.    Chiang    Kai-i 
the  Christian  religlo 
unfailing  power  of 
with  the  Supreme 
In  her  childhood 
southern    religious 
School,  in  North 
and  Wesleyan  Colleg 
Chiang  Kai-shek  nve< 
College.     A  special 
nlng  Sun  truly  o 
of  faith  by  Mme 
vre  Americans  get  a 
to   real   Christian 
heard  from  any 
years'    Madame 
In  a  real  southern 
Ity   College,   later 
South,  and  attended 
It  is  apparent  that 
and  cultural 
expect  that  the  ferveht 
and  good  woman  for 
suffering  humanity 
swered.  and  answere< 
vently  prays  for  the 
and  this  distracted 
Forga  of  China,  she 
ton.  praying  amid  the 
latlnn  of  our  own 
that  her  prayers,  llki 
will  surely  be  answer  rd 

"Whereas  htr  nobU 
Mhlevcmenta  in   hrt 
Incident  to  her 
and  helpmate  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek 
neae  Republic,  and 
which  have  been 
long  years  amid  almost 
eultles    for    China's 
aggression,   conquest 
Eplred  ua  all.    We 
more  that  China  has 
elmilar  trespass  upon 
hordes  of  a  lustful 
enemy,  an  enemy  h 
nor  humanity;  therel^ 
world'a  democracies 
defend  themselves 
and  enslavement;  an  I 

"Whereas  the  said 
though  physically  ill 
long  years  of  effort  in 
peace-loving  people  o 
moat  hiatorlc 
other  democracies,  is 
•pirlng  our  people. 
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judged  by  that  Amer- 

greatneaa  one  of  the 

,  and  perhapa  the 

of  modern  times,  was 

part  of  the  formative 

actually  received  moat 

Education  and   religious 

f  rmly  In  her  youth  the 

re  markable  and  inspiring 

in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

southern  culture  and  our  best 

she  employs  in  speak- 

American,  a  happy  com- 

neas  of  the  mid-South 

England,   where   she 

education.     She    thus 

she  recently  described 

in  so  many  typical 

follows:   'I  believe  that 

Influenced  me  greatly, 

or  less  rebellious  at 

o4ten  have  grieved  my  be- 

found   family  prayers 

found  myself  con- 

the  moment,  so  that  I 

room.'     (This  scene  at 

is  certainly  in  ac- 

thern  traditions.    Most 

that  ourselves.) 

only  from  this  quo- 
whole  of  her  recently 
of  religious  faith'  that 
was    grounded     m 
and  convinced  of  the 
•rayer  and  communion 
of  this  Universe, 
In  Georgia  in  those 
itistitutlons.    Palrmount 
Piedmont  College; 
of  Macon.  Ga. — Mme. 
for  5  years  at  Wesleyan 
wflter  in  yesterday's  Eve- 
that  'In  a  confession 
Kai-shek,  of  China, 
nlore  glowing  testimonial 
principles    than  we   have 
spiritual  leader  in 
3  father  long  resided 
and  attended  Trin- 
Unlverslty,   In    the 
Vanderbllt  University, 
family  had  a  religious 
Let  us  believe  and 
prayers  of  this  great 
her  people  and  for  all 
this  bottr  will  be  an- 
soon.     As  ahe  so  fer- 
rfdemption  of  her  people 
during  the  Valley 
indt  ua  of  Waahlng< 
cold,  hunger,  and  dc90> 
Vjilley  Forge      We  know 
those  of  Washington, 

■nd, 
life  and  hrr  lllu«trtoiia 
own  right,  as  well  as 
■tatlun  a*  the  wife 
great  hunband.  Gen. 
of  our  Ally,  the  Chu 
ts  Invincible  armies— 
ng  for  more  than  S 
Insurmountable  dim- 
freedom    from    foreign 
and    slavery,    has    in- 
I  ealize   daily   more   and 
>een  holding  back  from 
us  the  organized  armed 
barbarous  invading 
vlng  neither  restraint 
giving  the  rest  of  the 
chance  to  prepare  to 
fr()m  similar  destruction 


vorld 
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kime.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  weary  from  those 
that  great  cause  of  the 
one  of  the  oldest  and 
civilizations,  as  well  aa  all  the 
\  laltlng  our  country.  In- 
appealing  for  a  con- 


tinuance and  Increase  of  aid  to  her  p«0|;rie  la 
the  common  strtjggle:  and 

"Whereaa  we  wish  this  great  lady  to  reallM 
that  she  Is  still  claimed  and  acclaimed  aa  an- 
other great  light  of  our  Southland,  a  light,  aa 
it  were,  of  the  Orient,  holding  out  the  lamp 
of  American  liberty  and  culture  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  hand  holding  up  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  Orient.  We  wish  her  to 
know  that  her  memory  and  record  will  never 
fade  or  grow  dim  fb  that  Southland  of  her 
youth  and  that  her  example  will  never  grow 
less  inspiring  for  the  hearts  of  all  our  Ameri- 
can people  everywhere,  regardless  of  State  or 
section.  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  with  her 
transcendent  faith  in  our  common  God,  and 
in  liberty,  progress,  peace,  and  Justice  for  all 
nations,  and  her  words  and  prayers  and  her 
noble  acts  in  support  of  her  sublime  faith  la 
Almighty  God.  and  the  enduring  principles 
which  embody  the  hopes  of  all  humanity 
everywhere  for  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
o*  happiness,  will  always  be  a  continuing 
inspiration  to  the  people  of  America  and  to 
democratic  peoples  everywhere;  and 

"Whereas  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  by  her 
shining  example  along  those  lines  has  added 
new  distinction  to  the  history  and  tradltlona 
of  our  Southland,  which  this  society  was  or- 
ganized especially  to  f>erpetuate  and  record: 
It  is  hereby 

'•Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Southern 
Society  hereby  awards  its  gold  medal  of  dU- 
tlnction  and  honor  to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek." 

Mr.  MiLLxx.  We  will  but  honor  ourselves  In 
thus  honoring  the  member  of  a  family  which 
contained  not  only  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
but  Madam  Kung  and  Mme.  Sun  Ynt  Sen,  all 
of  whom  once  lived  in  our  southland. 

Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  attended  Piedmont 
College  at  Demarest.  Ga.,  and  Mme.  Sun  Yat 
Sen.  the  younger  sister,  attended  Wesleyan 
College  at  Macon.  Ga.  The  father.  Mr. 
Charles  Soong.  as  a  boy  lived  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  that  distinguished  Confederate 
veteran.  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  at  Durham, 
N.  C,  whose  son.  Mr.  Claiborne  Carr  Is  a 
prominent  member  of  this  society.  Madam 
Chiang  and  a  sister  attended  summer  school 
at  Palrmount.  N.  C.  We  mention  these  de- 
tails to  show  how  the  whole  family  were 
identified  with  the  South. 

In  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  president  of 
Piedmont  College  In  1988,  she  described  those 
early  days  and  those  people  in  the  following 
words: 

"They  had  come  from  far  in  the  hills,  many 
having  taught  primary  school  for  years  to 
get  the  funds  neceesary  to  attend  Piedmont. 
All  these  people  were  greatly  interaated  In 
me.  and,  for  my  part,  I  began  to  get  an 
insight  Into  the  lives  of  thoae  who  had  to 
■tru<aile  for  a  living  and  for  even  the  meana 
to  acquire  an  elementary  education.  I  aup- 
pone  my  contact  with  these  people  aa  ■  girt 
influenced  my  interest  In  the  lot  uf  tltoae  whn 
were  not  born  with  a  ailver  apoon  In  their 
mouths,  a  contact  whtoh  I  may  never  have 
experienced  otherwise.  It  made  me  «ee  their 
sterling  worth,  becauae,  after  all.  they  and 
their  kind  constitute  the  backbone  of  any 
nation." 

Little  did  the  young  people  among  thoae 
hills  of  Georgia  dream  that  they  were  playing 
and  plodding  to  school  with  a  girl  whoae 
name  one  day  would  rank  with  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Florence  Nightingale.  Perhaps  It  was 
no  misfortune  on  the  other  hand  that  that 
little  girl  landed  among  the  good  Christian 
people  who  were  descendants  of  the  Engliah 
colonists  who  followed  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia, 
seeking  and  finding  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. 

The  Inscription  on  the  medal  might  read 
In  abbreviated  substance,  as  follows: 

"Presented  to  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  In 
appreciation  of  her  great  achievements,  which 
have  added  new  distinction  to  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Southern  Statea  «(  th» 
United  Statea  of  Amertca." 
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f^  th«  ftrat  tlma  the  South  haa  lltenklly 
taken  a  foreign-born  peraon  to  ita  heart  aa 
wail  aa  lu  homes.  It  baa  for  the  Arst  time 
_jlally,  but  Bonatbeleas  actually,  adopted 
•  foreign- bom  dtlsen  of  another  coun- 
try, though  moat  of  the  oflglnal  IS  Statea 
approved  the  award  of  cltlaenahip  to  Lafay- 
ette. It  la  therefore  approprUte  that  the 
first  person  (certainly  the  first  woman)  to 
be  even  unofficially  adopted  by  the  people  of 
the  Southern  SUtea  of  the  United  SUtea  of 
America,  should  be  that  great  lady,  Mme. 
CfalAng  Kal-ahek.  of  our  great  and  heroic 
sister  republic  of  China. 


Address  by  Jos.  J.  Pietrifesa,  Before  tlie 
Romaa  S«ci«l  aad  AtUetk  CIdb,  A«r 
burn,  ff.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  Msw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28,  1944 

Mr.    TABER.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKB.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Joseph  J.  Pletrafesa,  before  the  Roman 
Social  and  Athletic  Club,  Auburn,  N.  Y.: 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  honored  guests,  members 
of    the    Roman    Social    and    Athletic    Club, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  thia  Is  truly  a  mem- 
orable   occasion.     Mortgage    burning   occurs 
so  seldom,  and  is  such  an  event,  that  it  la 
moat  fitting  that  a  party  should  commemo- 
rate the  deed,  and  you  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on   your  achievement.    Although   the 
Government  wanu  tis  to  save  waste  paper. 
I  don't  think  they  will  mind  yotir  destroying 
such  a  small  piece,  but  a  piece  which  has 
been  hanging  over  your  heads  so  long  that 
you  are  taking  particular  delight  In  destroy- 
ing It.     Personally,  I  am  enjoying  every  min- 
ute of  it,  and  for  no  small   reason.    After 
all.  we  are  neighbors,  and  we  have  some- 
thing very  much   In   common— we   eat   the 
iame  brand  macaroni  products. 

A  representative  gathering  such  aa  thla  la 
always  the  target  for  a  blgh-soundlng  pa- 
triotic address,  and  particularly  for  the  past 
8  years  I  am  certain  you  have  beard  many 
of  them,  and  I  am  rather  hesitant  to  am- 
bark  upon  t  dlaoourae  with  that  theme.  But 
I  am  afraid  I  would  be  rather  remlsa  if  X 
didnt  lay  a  few  words  bafitting  the  timrs, 
and  knowing  tha  background  of  moat  of  tha 
BWtmWaga.  I  know  that  yon  will  baar  with 
ma  while  X  bring  a  few  thinp  to  yotir  atten- 
tion which  are  moat  fitting 

Tha  vary  name  of  your  club  indicates  the 
baelv'ound  of  Its  roemberahip,  and  this  back- 
ground la  aomathlng  that  we  all  are  very 
proud  of.  It  la  a  priceless  heritage,  and  one 
that  has  had  no  small  part  In  the  building 
of  the  preaent  great  American  Republic,  which 
la  our  home  and  our  country. 

It  gives  me  great  pride  aa  an  American 
citizen  of  Italian  origin  to  be  able  to  say,  and 
to  have  what  I  am  about  to  say  confirmed  by 
the  utterances  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  and  other  high  public  officials,  that 
the  American  of  Italian  extraction  is  second 
to  none  in  hta  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  devo- 
tion to  coimtry. 

Americans  of  Italian  origin  come  by  their 
loyalty  most  naturally,  for  by  long  tradition 
they  are  aa  peace  loving.  Idealistic,  and  demo- 
cratic at  heart  aa  any  other  people  in  the 
•tjrld.  ,    ,. 

The  patriotism  of  Americana  of  Italian 
extraction  and  their  devotion  to  democratic 
Ideala  can  beat  be  aeen  In  the  war  statlatlca  of 


tha  day.  Thara  irt  nam  roughly  KMMM.000 
Americana  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun- 
try, and  about  1,000,000  of  them,  which  is  10 
peicent,  are  young  man  of  Italian  extraction. 
Ten  parccnt,  mind  you,  although  tha  ccnaua 
recorda  reveal  that  of  the  total  peculation  in 
the  United  SUtea,  only  4  percent  ara  Xtaliana 
or  of  Italian  cxuaction. 

Fifteen  hundred  American  boya  of  Italian 
extraction  from  one  Catholic  pariah  In  Syra- 
cuaa  are  in  the  armed  forcea.  This  ts  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  boya  that  have 
left  from  either  of  the  two  largest  parlahea  In 
Syracuse.  Needless  to  say.  the  pariah  which 
haa  contributed  the  1.500  boys  is  not  one  of 
the  large  parLsbes.  but  lU  membership  la 
almost  100  percent  of  Italian  extraction. 

Americana  of  Italian  extraction  are  prov- 
ing with  their  blood  and  with  their  very  Uvea 
their  devotion  to  the  American  Ideala. 
There  Is  not  one  casualty  list  published  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  any  branch  of  the  service 
In  which  Italian  names  do  not  prominently 
appear.  Many  men  of  Italian  origin  have 
been  cited  for  bravery  and  courage  under  fire. 
Among  the  first  three  Americans  who  were 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
for  bravery  at  Pearl  Harbor,  one  of  them  was 
an  Italian  boy  from  Brooklyn.  Another, 
First  Lieutenant  Blanchl,  of  Minnesota,  was 
also  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  courageous  action  beyond  the 
Une  of  duty  on  Bataan.  First  Lt.  John 
Boselll.  of  New  York  City,  won  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
for  his  extraordinary  flying  exploits  In  the 
Pacific. 

Ensign  William  Tepunl,  of  San  Francisco, 
was  also  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  for  outstanding  courage  and  skill  which 
led  to  the  destruction  of  a  German  U-boat. 

And  so  the  story  goes,  and  ao  It  has  gone 
on  for  many  years  past.    In  your  own  com- 
munity, as  In  ours,  there  are  many  American 
boys  of  Italian  origin  of  whom  both  you  and 
our  country  are  most  proud,  as  witness  the 
following  members  of  our  armed  forces  from 
your   community   who   have    by   courageous 
deeds  brought  themselves  to  the  attention  of 
our  country:  Marine  DePasquale,  veteran  of 
Guadalcaral;  Technical  Sgt.  J.  J.  Alongl.  who 
has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  bravery 
on  the  African  front;  Pvt.  Emanuel  Ferlandl, 
who  haa  been  awarded  the  Ptuple  Heart  for 
courageotia  eervlce  on  the  African  front;  Pvt. 
John  Mazzeo,  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany, 
and  his  cousin,  Sgt.  Michael  Maneo.  who  has 
been  awarded  the  Flying  Crosa  for  transport- 
ing planes  from  England  to  Africa;   Cadet 
Daniel  Melle,  who  was  killed  while  operating 
a  training  plane;  Pvt.  Bernard  Caplnello,  and 
many  othara  too  ntunarotia  to  mention. 
""lUllans  In  America  gave  a  etlrrlng  account 
of  themselves  In  the  laat  war.  and  Italians 
In  America  havt  given  aubatantlal  contrlbu- 
tlona  to  the  greatnaai  and  prograaa  of  our 
country  from   tha  ytry   baglnning  of  our 
eotmtry'a  history,  avan  befora  the  Revi»iu. 
tlonary  War.    Italian!  were  among  the  flrat 
ruropeana  to  set  foot  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  they  have  continued  to  come  In 
a  steady  itream  alnca  the  days  of  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Oaboto,  Oaboto  you  will  raoog- 
nlaa  in  your  history  hooka  as  John  Cabot. 
One  of  the  earlleet  explorers  of  northwest- 
ern  Minnesota,   and   the   discoverer   of   tha 
sources    of    the    Mississippi    River,    waa    an 
Italian,  Olacomo  Beltrami.     I  am  sure  you 
have  all  heard  of  La  Salle  and  his  famoua 
expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  how 
many  of  you  know  that  his  chief  of  ataff 
was    the    Italian    Enrico    Tontl?      Enrlco-a 
younger  brother,  Alfonso  Tontl,  waa  one  of 
the   founders   of   the   city   of   Detroit,   and 
Its  governor  for  13  yeara.    Hla  daughter  waa 
the  first  white  child  bom  In  the  Weat,  and 
hie  wife  and  Madam  Cadillac  were  the  first 
white  women  to  settle  In  Detroit. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  you  wlU  find  tha  nam*  of  WU- 
11am  Paca.  of  Italian  ancestry.  Proof  of  hU 
ancestry  la  aaUbUahed  by  a  letter  which  ha 


wfou  t^^oB  hla  ratttm  troai  a  vkait  to  Italy 
In  1700,  m  which  ha  dM^larad  that  ha  ha4 
visited  the  land  of  hU  anoeatora. 

Perhapa  tha  aaoat  outatanding  XtaUan  ftg- 
ur«  In  tha  talatory  of  Italy'a  contribution  to 
thla  counuy  la  that  of  Fellppo  Maaxel.  Ha 
came  to  America  at  the  auggeatlon  of 
Thomaa  Jeftaraon  and  Benjamin  Fraiiklin. 
Be  worked  Inceaeantly  to  change  tha  atUttida 
of  the  American  people,  and  be  actually  pre- 
ceded Thomaa  Payne,  tha  American  liberal, 
and  Thomas  Jefferaon  In  their  crltlciam  uf 
the  then  tyrannical  B.ltlah  Government. 
He  waa  a  great  friend  of  Jefferaon,  and  aoma 
of  the  very  words  found  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  have  thalr  origin  In  an 
article  which  Maiael  wrote  In  1774.  and  ahicb 
Jefferson  had  publiahed  In  a  Virginia  newa- 
paper. 

Another  outstanding  Italian  of  colonial 
days  waa  Colonel  Franceaco  Vigo.  It  waa  ha 
who  made  poaalble  the  victory  of  Oen.  George 
Rogera  Clarke  In  1779.  and  without  thU  vic- 
tory, historians  say  It  Is  very  poaalble  that 
the  present  SUtea  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  IlllnoU. 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  which  comprlaad 
the  old  Northwest  Territory,  would  today 
form  a  part  of  Canada. 

The  roster  of  the  United  SUtea  Navy  from 
lU  very  inception  shows  many  an  lUllan 
name.  The  Itallana  wera  of  Invaluable  aa- 
sisUnce  to  the  American  Navy  during  the 
war  with  Tripoli.  Records  in  Waablngton 
ahow  that  there  were  more  than  300  lUUan 
ofBcera  In  the  ClvU  War,  Including  four  gen- 
erals: Splnola.  DeOeanola,  Ferraro,  Fardella, 
and  a  host  of  other  high  oaears,  and  that 
they  fought  with  valor  Is  atteated  to  by  the 
awards  of  aaveral  Congreaalonal  Medala  of 
Honor  to  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  1  started  out  by 
aaylng  that  we  had  no  small  part  In  tha 
building  of  our  great  country? 

More  than  that,  we  have  oontxlbuted  to 
every  phaae  of  our  country's  htatcry.  With 
the  advent  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
coming  of  lUllans  to  the  United  Statea  In- 
creased. Religious  and  political  exllea,  espe- 
cially Garibaldi,  pioneers  In  search  of  new 
life  in  a  new  world,  all  found  theU*  way  to 
this  country.  The  fine  repuUtlon  carved  out 
for  themselves  by  Italian  artiste  and  edu- 
cators in  America  is  common  knowledge,  and 
otu-  contribution  la  found  also  in  the  actual 
phyaical  buUdtang  and  growth  of  our  coim- 
try. In  the  history  of  otir  communlcatlona 
and  all  InduaUlal  enterprises  In  America, 
and  whenever  danger  threatened  this  cotm- 
try  and  the  cry  went  out  for  voluntaara, 
AmerteaBB  at  Italian  origin  laava  alwaya 
sprtmg  to  the  van. 

I  bring  theaa  facte  to  your  attanttem.  not 
because  there  la  any  raaaon  for  ua  t«  prolaat 
otir  loyalty  and  davoUon  to  this  oountry.  aa 
there  la  no  need  to  Ulk  of  that.  Actlona 
■peak  louder  than  waida.  and  on  the  baala  of 
the  record  of  aetlon.  American  cliiaeiui  of 
Italian  ancestry  can  turn  their  faces  to  tha 
aun  and  ba  ftaroaly  proud  of  their  herltaga 
and  at  tha  eontrtbuuons  that  Itallana  hava 
made  to  tha  greatness  of  our  country, 

Wara  Ooltnnbus,  Oaboto.  Vaapucel,  Tontl, 
and  the  other  Kraat  explorata  oC  tha  Amartoan 
oonuncnt  here  today,  xhtf  coold  wall  fan  a 
rrt^  pride  over  tha  fact  that  their  country- 
man and  their  daacsndanU  have  immeasur- 
ably helped  to  carry  tha  torch  of  dvlUaatlon 
and  progreaa  In  thla  new  world. 

Today  as  united  Americans  we  are  atandlng 
m  defense  of  our  homes,  our  institutions,  and 
our  democratic  way  of  Ufe.  True  that  we  are 
dolM  our  duty,  but  let  It  not  be  forgotun 
that  while  the  American  citizens  of  Italian 
ortgta  ara  responding  generoualy,  freely,  and 
with  their  Uvea.  It  haa  been  a  Bt«m  and  btttar 
te«t  for  up  to  a  abort  time  ago.  the  country 
of  their  fathers  waa  on  tha  oibar  alda  <d  tha 
fence,  and  to  their  awrlaattof  credit.  Mt  M 
be  noted  and  said,  that  during  ^  tta«^ 
whaa  Italy  waa  an  enemy,  not 
thla  cotmtry  waa  eharved  wltto 
treaaon.  or  aaba«afa. 
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TtMjr  iMHTf  boMi  triMi  In  tb«  enMibIc  of 
vor.  MMl  tfttjr  lMf0  iMvn  found  tqual  to  the 
luii  wmmmt  «f  loiwtljr  ami  patriotiam, 

LM  II  b«  AIM  MM  and  MMMI  that  on  the 
taM«fl«M,  In  III*  air,  or  m  Um  m«.  th« 
AniMrtMmi  o(  Italian  ortf  in  ■ft  pfowUy  doing 
(hffir  duty,  and  on  tha  homa  front,  in  tba 
naidM.  in  tha  faetory,  In  avary  branch  of 
rtviltan  dafanaa,  yaa,  aven  in  tha  purcbaM  of 
V»u  iMMta.  all  ara  parforming  their  duty  and 
c<jntrfbttttaf  thatr  all  for  ttic  aurvlval  ut  cur 
way  of  Itfr,  our  civilization,  fur  tha  better* 
mant  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  name  of  the  countleaa  Italian  fam' 
II lea  In  thla  country  wboea  blood  baa  been 
apillad  In  the  drfenae  of  America  and  in  the 
tfafanae  of  all  mankind,  for  tba  dafanaa  of 
~4aienca  aiao  meana  tbe  defenac  of  all  man- 
kfltdrl  aak  you  to  Join  me  In  aalutlng  Amer« 
lea,  our  cfluntry.  united  and  Indlvlilble.  and 
afflrm  once  nu>re  that  we  American  cltiaena 
of  Italian  orl(tn  know  our  duty  and  will  not 
falter,  even  unto  death. 
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Ut.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  former  marine,  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  privilege  to  insert  into  the 
RtcoRO  a  copy  of  the  talk  given  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  at  the  Associated  Press  meeting  m 
New  York  City  on  April  24.  1944. 

Just  as  marines  waste  no  time  in  gain- 
liiK  their  objectives  so  does  General 
Vmndecrift  waste  no  words  in  making  a 
aiiMch.  What  he  has  to  say  is  to  the 
poliit  and  one  carmot  help  but  feel  a  re- 
newed source  of  pride  in  the  corps  after 
reading  his  speech.  It  is  indeed  worth 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
House: 

It  la  always  a  pleaaura  to  apeak  before  the 
praw.  and  I  belleva  that  I  have  before  me 
today  aa  high  powered  a  gathering  of  news- 
paparman  aa  I  have  ever  aeen.  Tbe  prospect 
of  ai'ii<ikla§  to  auch  a  gattoartaig  of  edltora 
aiKl  paMialian  cauaed  at  flrat  a  alight  feeling 
of  uneaalneaa.  for  If  the  preaa  of  this  country 
to  any  example,  tbe  publtshera  and  editors 
behind  that  preas  are  keea  men  of  aagacity 
and  knowledge,  quick  to  perceive  and  pounce 
upon  any  hary  or  Ill-considered  statements 
by  a  visiting  speaker. 

But  I  called  to  mind  the  fine  newspapermen 
I  have  known  overaeas  and  since  assuming 
my  dutlfs  in  Washington.  I  remember  all  of 
them  as  congenial  fellows,  energetic  and  de- 
p.}ndab]e.  who  liked  to  talk  shop  about  the 
war  In  the  Pacific,  and  who  could  do  ao  with 
unuaual  Inalfht  and  Intelligence.  If  that 
wara  tma  ot  the  field  repreaentativea  of  tbe 
men  before  whom  I  spaak  today,  it  aiioiUd  be 
aapeeially  true  of  the  Ban  haa*  In  this  room. 
And  ao  I  will  talk  shop  about  tha  war  in  the 


like  war  against  Japan  haa  been  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  United  States  marinas,  and 
1.  Will  continue  to  be.  It  U  asparlallj  in- 
taraMlBff  for  a  martno  to  look  back  3  years 
and  eoopara  tha  piaaent  aoana  with  the 
ptcttxre  Of  tba  iMMa  In  thoaa  hactlc  months 
of  l»«3.    "Om  eanpartaon  to  piaaaant  and  as 


tha  war  In  tha  mandat  id  tolanda  and  In  tha 
•ottyi  Farlllo  froupa  |oaa  forward  toward 
tlM  JMpMtaas  homatam  ,  tha  oomparison  ba* 
comas  ineraaalngly  plea  tant. 

To  yuu,  tbia  compari  on  haa  baan  brought 
home  by  tha  aorpa  <>f  f  >r*tgn  eorraapondanta 
who  hava  landad,  shuu  der  to  shoulder  with 
marinas,  on  many  a  bit  :arly  contested  baach, 
Tbrougii  thoaa  public  r  Jatlons  ofBcers  wbdaa 
prlallega  It  U  to  g u  da  and  inform  tbd 
civilian  praaa  I  have  r<  cetved  high  praiaa  of 
tha  nawtman  who  h  ive  accompanied  us. 
Thay  aaem  to  be  honor  d  whan  wa  c&ll  them 
"good  marlnea."  And  there  are  nuny  who 
are  Ju^t  that.  We  have  a  cloaa  tie  with  them 
through  our  enlisted  rorrespondents.  Our 
news  services  of  this  country  have  done  a 
fine  Job  on  tbe  repor  Ing  of  the  war,  and 
It  U  gratifying  to  lool  through  the  files  of 
news  storlaa  of  aarly  19  13  and  early  1G44  and 
to  draw  eomparlaona. 

83  gratifying.  In  fac  that  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  >lack  winter  of  1941- 
43.  We  should  never  nuike  that  mistake. 
We  were  not  ready.  ]  iut  that  Is  a  reason, 
not  an  excuw  for  the  shattering  news  that 
aeemed  to  come  In  vlth  auch  depressing 
regularity  in  the  early  days.  Why  we  were 
not  ready  is  not  a  pre  jlem  to  discuss  here. 
But  It  Is  a  problem  :  or  every  member  of 
tbe  American  Infcrmat  on  services.  If  I  may 
ao  characterize  the  prt  is  of  this  Nation,  to 
think  of  as  we  approac  (i  victory:  for  in  our 
democracy  the  Nation  fets  what  the  people 
want,  and  your  publlcalons  are  the  greatest 
educational  cutlet  to  the  people  that  we 
have.  We  must  never  1  tt  ourselves  be  so  un- 
prepared again. 

It  WAS  the  Marine  (k  rpa'  privilege  to  lead 
the  first  campaign  aga  nst  the  land  masses 
which  must  be  retaken  We  were  fortunate 
in  the  Marine  Corps  n  those  days,  for  I 
dare  cay  there  was  not  a  single  unit  of  any 
size  that  did  not  have  in  It  men  who  had 
been  In  action  before.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
discuss  the  various  sn  all  wars  and  minor 
akirmlabes  which  merln  ta  have  observed  here 
and  there  arcimd  the  world.  I  will  say. 
however,  that  a  Icavenl  ig  of  old  timers  who 
have  been  in  fights  Im  fore,  who  have  seen 
shots  fired  in  anger,  k  the  most  l>enefic!al 
human  ingredient  that  a  green  outfit,  going 
into  action  fcr  the  1  rst  time  can  have. 
On  August  7  at  Gut  dalcanal  we  had  a 
measure  of  that  leavenii  tg — marines  who  had 
learned  the  craft  of  Jui  gle  fighting  in  wide- 
ly scattered  pieces.  New  there  is  no  outfit 
going  into  a  fight  that  does  not  have  men 
In  it  who  have  fcugb  ;  the  Japanese,  and 
four  marine  divisions  h!  ve  attacked  as  units. 
The  young  American  n:  en  have  an  aptitude 
for  jungle  fighting  and  it  developed  quicily. 

We  were  fortunate  ali  o  In  the  outcome  of 
a  certain  gamble.  For  many  years  we  had 
been  constantly  experlx  tenting  and  develop- 
ing the  technique  of  t  lat  most  difficult  of 
all  mUltary-naval  mansuvers,  the  amphib- 
ious operation.  We  h(  d  known  since  the 
twenties  that  If  ever  we  fought  the  Japanese 
we  would  have  to  fight  an  amphlbloiis  war 
In  the  Pacific  islands.  We  had  practiced  at 
Midway  and  in  the  Car  bbean.  Guadalcanal 
was  to  tell  us  whether  ( lur  amphibious  prin- 
ciples were  sctind  or  v  hether  we  were  not 
yet  ready  for  the  test.  [  do  not  like  to  con- 
template what  the  cons  >quences  might  have 
been  if  we  had  not  » een  ready.  But.  as 
events  proved,  we  were.  Oin-  techniques 
were  by  no  means  perfect;  we  learned  many 
valuable  lessons,  both  li  landing  operations 
and.  as  I  have  said,  in  |ungle  fighting.  But 
the  basic  training  prlnc  pies  were  sound 
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road  ara  not  ail  atnito.  Soma  ara  volaanla 
Islanda.  akokad  with  Jungia  growth  and 
honaydOMbad  with  eavas,  Thara  will  ba 
■Mwy  plaaaa  whata  naval  gunftra  will  not 
ba  poaalbla  and  whara  bomba  will  not  pana- 
trata.  As  wa  go  cloaar  to  Japan  I  hava  no 
doubt  that  the  enemy  wilt  radoubia  hia  fury 
In  dafanaa  and  counterattack.  His  ftcat,  now 
giving  the  lie  to  his  propaganda  broadcaata 
In  soma  hidden  base,  might  eoOM  out.  And 
wa  may  take  heavy  casualtlas.  (Tha  anamy 
will  take  more.  I  uasure  ycu.l 

But  In  a  years  we  hava  learned  much  of 
this  close.  Individual  war  and  our  technical 
equipment  has  Improved  by  bounds.  This 
learning  and  development  does  not  atop  with 
technique  of  battle  on  a  grand  scale  or  new 
landing  craft.  It  goea  into  the  very  heart 
of  cu.'  organizations.  Since  December  7. 
1941,  m  a  thousand  Jungle  sklrmUhes,  we 
have  built  up  a  tremendous  volume  ol  ex> 
perlence. 

A  minor  but  representatively  far  reaching 
example  of  tbe  fruits  of  this  experience  is 
our  new  rifle  squad,  which  I  mention  here 
became  It  affects  every  marine  In  every  rifle 
regiment.  Where  formerly  our  squads  weis 
10  or  13  men  under  a  leader  and  hla  as- 
alsunt,  now  each  tqued  is  an  Integrated 
unit  of  three  separate  "fire  teams"  each  with 
its  own  automatic  weapon,  antitank  grena- 
dier, and  riflemen;  and  each  man  is  a  fight- 
ing unit.  It  Is  a  good  oiganlzatlon  for 
American  marines. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  wa  have 
learned  everything  there  is  to  learn  about 
Jungle  and  atoll  fighting.  But  we  hava 
learned  a  lot.  The  campaigns  on  New  Brit- 
ain and  Bougainville  go  foiward  faster  not 
because  the  enemy  is  tired  or  low  in  morale, 
for  as  long  as  he  Is  alive  he  is  dangerous. 
Rather  the  advances  are  more  rapid  be- 
cause 2  years  of  war  experience,  csupled 
with  2  years  of  enthusiastic  war  production 
and  research,  with  the  whole  entrusted  to 
young  energetic  Americans,  who  know  the 
recources  at  their  disposal,  is  a  well-nigh 
unbeatable  combination. 

We  must  not  assume,  however,  that  all 
of  cur  successes  spring  from  our  own  ca- 
pabilities. The  Japanese  gave  us  a  respite 
in  May  1942.  when  they  decided  to  stop  their 
march  south  long  enough  to  take  a  good 
long  breath  and  to  build  their  new  pos- 
assslons  Into  layers  of  protective  steel  around 
the  Japanese  homeland.  Their  assump- 
tion— and  In  May  1942.  there  was  apparently 
little  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  wise 
assumption— was  that  we  were  so  shaken 
that  they  would  have  plenty  of  time  to  refit 
for   further  conquests. 

The  enemy  leaders  believed  It  would  ba 
physically  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  malie  in  1  or  2,  or  even  3  years,  the  shift 
to  a  war  basis  which  had  taken  them  more 
than  a  decade.  They  were  confident  that 
by  the  time  the  United  States,  which  they 
considered  effete  and  decadent,  had  buUt  up 
its  forces,  the  fortified  belts  arovind  the  new 
empire  of  Japan  would  be  well  nigh  impreg- 
nable. They  were  almost  right  about  the 
fortifications.  Let  no  one  tell  you  that  our 
first  atoll  in  the  GUoerts  was  easy.  The 
thing  that  tipped  the  scales  and  caused  that 
atoll  to  become  an  allied  base  was  an  intan- 
gible virility  in  our  people.  That  was  where 
the  Japanese  had  made  their  biggest  mistake. 
They  knew  our  prodiictlve  capacity  from  first- 
hand obser^'atlon.  They  knew  oiu'  reserves 
of  raw  material  from  the  same  source,  but 
they  consiilered  us,  as  a  people,  too  effete 
and  decadent  to  take  the  kind  of  war  they 
would  force  on  us. 

Perhaps,  if  we  had  waited  and  let  them 
consolidate  in  the  extensive  manner  they 
wished,  their  fortifications  might  have 
stopped  us.  In  the  light  of  recent  evenu  on 
Cape  Gloucester.  BougalnvUle.  and  ths  cen- 
tral  Pacific,  X   doubt   It.    We   would   hava 
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taken  mors  caaualtlaa.  but  wa  would  hava 
taken  our  objertivs  too  At  any  rata,  wa 
did  not  allow  them  to  rest  unmolMtad  wblla 
thay  built  up  thair  gains,  Althouah  not 
praparad  for  an  offanalva  nf  great  sl/a  In  tha 
summer  <>f  1943,  wa  knaw  that  wa  had  to 
rtrlka  back,  divert  them  from  thalr  purpose 
and  at  tha  aama  time  pre|>ara  fur  something 
that  would  ba  mors  than  a  diversion.  Wa 
hit  Guadalcanal  and  tcjday  our  Unc**  roll  tha 
enemy  up  the  north  coast  of  New  Britain  and 
our  pUou  fly  unchallenged  over  Rabaul.  It 
ts  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  rememi>er 
that  the  division  which  I  took  Into  Guadal- 
canal is  now  fighting  Its  v^'ay  toward  the 
bastion  of  Rabaul  from  the  wast. 

We  have  the  powsr  In  tlie  Pacific.  We 
have  the  trained  men  and  battle-wise  unlU. 
Everywhere  we  strike,  we  strike  hard.  The 
reports  from  the  field  mrust  draw  grunts 
from  the  Impassive  war  lords  in  Tokyo.  The 
enemy  will  fight  until  he  Is  beaten.  There 
mtght  even  be  leaders  of  his  who  still  think 
they  can  win  the  war,  that  we  will  grow 
tired,  and,  being  soft  and  effete,  quit  the 
fight  short  of  our  goal.  But  those  are  men 
who  have  never  faced  our  troops  in  battle. 
There  have  been  few  Japanese  In  this  war 
who  have  faced  our  troops  In  battle  since 
August  7,  1942,  and  gotten  home  to  tell  of  It. 
•  Today,  then,  we  strike  the  enemy  on  all 
his  fronU  and  we  strike  him  luccesslully. 
But  we  must  not  forget  those  hectic  days 
of  early  1942  and  the  unpreparedness  that 
brought  them  about. 


Feedivr  Cliildren  in  Occtipied  NaHont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  28. 1944 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  the  Blue  Net- 
work on  Friday  evening.  April  28,  1944: 

The  object  of  this  talk  over  the  Blue  Net- 
Work is  to  arouse  the  hunuinltarian  Impulses, 
to  point  out  the  moral  responsibilities,  and 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  American  people 
to  help  feed  the  starving  children  of  the  oc- 
cupied nations  of  Europe  before  millions  of 
these  helpless  and  Innocent  victims  of  the 
ravages  and  horrors  of  war  die  of  starvation 
and  disease. 

To  those  who  might  think  that  feeding 
starving  children  in  Europe  would  help  the 
Nazis,  let  me  quote  from  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Howard  E.  Kershner.  director  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee: 

••Hitler  wages  biological  war.  He  seeks  to 
destroy  whole  peoples  and  we  play  Into  his 
hands  by  doing  nothing  to  save  them.  Those 
who  survive  will  be  subnormal  in  mind  and 
body,  unable  to  compete  with  the  Germans 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  The  people 
who  established  the  principles  of  free  speech. 
free  press,  free  religion,  trial  by  Jury,  and  all 
the  Institutloria  of  freemen  are  dying  while 
tbe  Nazis  are  still  getting  enough  to  eat. 
What  wUl  the  future  be  if  tbe  people  who 
believe  in  human  freedom  are  not  here  when 
the  war  is  over? 

"It  is  not  a  choice  between  sending  food  to 
the  children  or  sending  more  bombs,  for  the 
food  would  go  in  neutral  ships  that  cannot 
be  hired  for  the  war  effort  and  would  not 
cost  the  American  people  a  dollar.  No  food 
needed  for  ourselves  or  our  allies  would  be 
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sent  from  thla  country,  ft  eould  ba  brcnight 
from  gouth  Amarica  and  Niiutii  Africa,  Naif 
of  what  wa  waata  hara  wi>uid  save  tha  livaa 
of  at  least  10,000000  ehlldran. 

"Imprasalva  taatimony  was  givan  by  spflfcaa 
man  for  tha  eeettplad  eountriaa  showing  that 
tba  children  ara  dying.    In  soma  areas  over 
half  of  them  hsvs  tubaiculosls  and  othara 
are  threatened.    Thay  faint  In  the  school* 
roonu.    They    hsvs    stopped    growing,    ara 
tragically  underweight,  have  no  braakfaat,  a 
small  piece  of  braad  for  lunch,  with  an  onion 
or  a  turnip,  and  vegetable  soup  for  supper— 
perhsps  one  small  portion  of  meat  a  weak. 
MllUoits  of  children  ara  getting  no  more  than 
700  to  030  cnlorles  of  food  dally,  about  one- 
third   of   what   we   give   cur   children,  and 
not  enough  to  sustain  life  over  a  long  period 
of  time.    I  have  seen  these  children  with 
starvation -bloated    stomschs.    I    have    seen 
their    b:ue    h\»   and    bloodless   faces,   thsir 
rickety  legs  and   hollow  chests.    Their  sad 
little    eyes    accuse    us    of    murder.     I    have 
heard   the   tubercular   cough   minglad    with 
the  cry  fcr  bread  and  I  can  never  forget  it." 
The  Congrefcb  has  done  its  part  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.     In  the  Senate  the  OlUette-Tcft 
bill  wiis  adopted,  calling  upon  the  State  De- 
partment to  use  Its  Influenca  to  pertuade  the 
British  Government   to  relax  ths   blccUade 
against  food  ships.    The  House  of  Represent- 
atives,   also    by   a    unanimous   vats,    passed 
House  Resolution  No.  221,  intrcduc:d  by  me, 
which  was  practically  the  same  as  tbe  Senate 
resolution  except  that  It  specifically  Included 
France  as  one  of  the  occupied  countries  to 
which  relief  was  to  be  sent  along  with  Bel- 
g.um.  Holland.   Norway,  Poland,  and  other 
occupied  nations. 

The  time  for  action  has  come.  Every  week 
that  pa.'^ses  endangers  the  lives  of  untold 
thousands.  I  am  giving  the  Macedonian  cry 
for  help  to  American  men  and  women,  and 
am  asking  them  to  write  to  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull,  at  Washington,  and  re- 
quest him  to  use  bis  Infiuence  with  the  Brlt- 
Ich  Government  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
my  resolution  to  provide  immediate  relief  to 
tbe  starving  women  and  children  in  tbe  occu- 
pied naUons  of  Europe. 

I  am  asking  you  to  communicate  with  Sec- 
retary Hull  because  American  public  cpinlon 
is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  moral  Icrce 
and  Influence  In  the  world  today.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  American  citizens  make  known 
their  views  and  sentiments  in  favor  of  feed- 
ing the  children  in  tbe  stricken  and  hungry 
nations  that  have  been  Invaded  by  the  Nazi 
armies,  that  the  British  Government  will  lift 
the  blockade  and  cooperate  to  save  millions  of 
helpless  children  from  mass  starvation  within 
the  next  10  months. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  dcubly  honored  in  having  it  re- 
ported and  passed  in  my  name,  which  is  an 
unusual  honor  for  a  Member  of  the  minority 
party  In  Congress.  It  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  partisanship 
in  it. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  facts  and  show 
you  the  motives  that  have  impelled  Congress 
and  thousands  of  churchmen  and  leaders  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  demand  that  these  help- 
less and  Innocent  children  who  are  facing 
death  from  disease  and  starvation  be  afford- 
ed Immediate  relief. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  It  will  do  no  good 
and  serve  no  useful  purpose  if  after  Congress 
has  adopted  my  resolution  the  State  Depart- 
ment falls  to  persuade  10  Downing  Street  to 
cooperate,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  permit- 
ting food  ships  to  enter  European  ports.  The 
resolution,  without  firm  action  by  the  State 
Department  would  become  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper  and  a  useless  gesture. 

I  take  It  that  It  is  tbe  unanimous  desire 
and  purpose  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  United  States  Senate  to  Insist  that 
tbe  SUta  Department  make  every  possible 


affort  to  psreuada  tha  BrliUh  Oovammant, 
oar  mtttdly  ally,  to  mtm  Um  MMiMda  to 
aarmM  fgod  to  reach  Itiloiia  dl  tfaatltuta 
chllJlran  who  ara  now  on  tha  varga  of  sUrva> 
Uon  Msny  of  Iham  hsvs  alraady  diad  at 
■tarvstii>u  and  diwd  diaaaaa.  auab  aa  rtabau. 
■txtyttva  paaaant  of  tham  haaa  aa«M  form 
of  ipctplant  uibarculosts,  Most  of  tham  will 
not  survive  snother  wintsr 

Wi>  in  America  sra.  indeed,  fortunata.  Wa 
have  plenty  to  aat.  Wa  hava  baan.  ao  far. 
saved  from  air  raids  s:»d  bomMnfa  bf  tha 
enamy,  but  thaaa  BMihrrs  and  children  in  tha 
nations  that  haaa  baan  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans srs  tha  victims  of  war  and  fsmloa. 
Th;y  did  not  cause  tha  war.  Thalr  fatheis 
fought  against  ths  Garmans  until  thay  wars 
defeatrd  and  their  countries  overrun.  To- 
dsy,  as  a  matter  of  record,  wa  are  feeding  our 
own  pnsonsrs  in  Oarmany.  Great  Briuin, 
»ho  so  far  has  refused  to  relax  the  blockade, 
is  aL'o  feeding  hers  In  Germany,  and  lat  m» 
say  In  hII  fulrnass  I  believe  the  Ingltab  pae^l* 
feel  exactly  the  way  we  do.  and  so  does  tha 
Parliament.  I  predict  that  within  a  abort 
time  the  food  blcckade  will  be  lifted  and 
thsse  occupied  nations  with  their  own  money. 
becat:se  they  hsve  gold  snd  other  securities 
In  the  United  States  and  England,  will  t>e  able 
to  buy  food  and  milk  and  vitamins  to  sand  In 
Swedish  fhlps,  neutral  ships,  to  Franca.  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  Norv7ay.  Poland,  and  other 
occupied  eountrlas. 

I  believe  tbe  British  hsve  slready  about 
made  up  their  minds,  or  a»e  (totng  to  make 
up  their  minds  shorUy.  and  thU  resoluticn 
Will  be  very  helpful,  sbowins  the  will  of  tha 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people,  in  favor 
of  ralaxlng  the  btoekade. 

We  can  tmderstand  perfectly  well  that  In 
the  first  part  of  the  war,  when  England  was 
under  attack,  slw  could  not  afford  to  mud  ty  . 
the  blockade.  Conditions  are  different  to- 
day and  England  is  not  In  any  immedlais 
dang<?r  of  attack.  During  the  last  VJar  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  the  administrator  of  rel!ef 
In  Belgium  for  4  long  years.  He  fed  7.000.C00 
Belgians  and  kept  them  alive.  It  Is  clalmrd 
that  not  1  pound  of  this  food  v.'ent  to  tha 
German  Army  or  to  the  German  peipuiatlem. 
Today  we  ai-e  sending  to  Greece  great  quan- 
tities of  food.  Turkey  and  Canada  are  doing 
likewise.  We  are  sending  it  in  Swedish  ships 
and  keeping  young  children  and  mothers  In 
Greece  alive,  where  a  short  tlms  ago  they 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  death. 

It  has  worked  well  wherever  It  has  been 
tried.  I  know  of  no  military  reason  for  not 
parmltting  tbeise  occupied  countries  to  buy 
foexl,  or  even  for  us  to  put  up  the  money  to 
buy  food  and  let  them  buy  It  elsewhere.  In 
Argentina  or  Scuth  Africa,  or  wherever  locd 
may  be  had. 

We  have  a  great  moral  responsibility  In 
America.  We  cannot  simply  sit  quietly  by 
and  watb  our  bands  like  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
let  millions  erf  lanocent  children  die  in  the 
agony  of  starvation,  with  bloated  stomachs, 
or  die  from  some  dread  diseass  while  wa  avada 
the  issue  and  the  moral  rcaponstblllty  as  on* 
of  the  partners  in  a  war.  with  food  abundant 
to  save  these  unfortunate  and  helpless  chil- 
dren from  desth  or  from  living  with  twisted 
and  distorted  bexlles  and  minds. 

But  one  thing  I  want  to  make  abundantly 
clear  Is  that  if  1  pound  of  tbU  food  goes 
to  the  German  Army  or  goes  to  the  German 
population,  then  we  should  stop  It  immedl- 
stely.  If  they  did  take  all  of  It.  It  wotild  not 
be  enough  to  last  them  24  hours.  At  least 
we  would  have  made  an  honest  effort.  At 
least  we  would  have  carried  out  the  desire  of 
the  American  people  to  help  these  sUrvlng 
children  and  to  try  to  save  them  from  death 
by  8tar^'atlon  and  disease. 

I  predict  that  unless  something  is  dona 
Immediately  there  will  be  mass  stsrvatkm. 
snd  millions  of  these  helpless  children-  Jaws 
and  gentiles— will  die  that  terrible  death  od 
hunger  within  the  next  10  months.    It  would 
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Ible  unless  we  make 
lort  to  persxiade  the 
BntUh  Oovernment  to  permit  us  to  ship  the 
much-oMdMl  food  to  tiM  •trteken  occupied 


1  am  hoping  UMt  not  only  the  Con- 
vUl  be  MtfBid  to  by  No.  10  Downing 
SCratt.  but  I  hope  that  the  women  of  America 
are  primarily  intereated  In  this  kind  of 
iitanan  relief  legUIaUon  will  writ*  to 
tk»  Secretary  of  State  and  to  the  President 
•nd  ask  them  to  uae  their  Influence  In  ac- 
cnrdanc*  with  the  unanlmoua  request  of  the 
OongrM  of  the  United  SUtea.  to  start  feed- 
ing thaae  children  before  It  la  too  late.    Bven 
DOW  mlllioDa  of  Buropean  children  will  be 
for  life;   and  If  food  la  not  forth- 
■oon.  the  future  deatlny  of  these  oc- 
nauona  will  be  ghastly  beyond  words 
to  dsacnbe. 

Hitler's  proud  boast  that  the  Germana  are 
a  superior  race  will  come  true  to  the  eitent 
that  we  allow  hlra  to  destroy  the  frcedom- 
loTUig  people  of  Europe  by  starvation  and  to 
render  thoee  that  are  left  subnormal  in  mind 
and  body.  People  who  have  eaten  w^U  are 
Indeed  •luperior  to  those  who  are  understaed 
and  riddled  with  disease. 

It  u  not  only  good  charity,  but  the  best 
of  stratsgy  to  savs  the  starring  children  of 
ths  Nad-dominated  countries  of  Europe. 
Tbass  people  are  our  friends  and  allies. 
Ttiey  have  fought  for  hberty  lor  centuries 
before  our  country  was  bom.  They  are  stiU 
hghtlng  for  It.  Tbey  crave  our  moral  sup- 
port and  help.  To  save  their  children  now 
would  win  their  f rlendaklp  and  affactlm  for- 
ever. We  need  their  IM^  now.  and  w*  shall 
4«ip«mt«ly  nasd  n  in  the  reconstruction 
days  ttliead.  How  will  we  ever  reestablish 
democracy  aa  the  ruling  philosophy  of  gov- 
it  if  we  allow  Hitler  to  destroy  the 
ktlc  peoples  of  Eun:pe? 
At  no  expense  to  ooraslvas.  and  without 
iwing  any  ships  or  food  which  we  or  our 
nssd.  it  is  possible  to  save  many  ct 
starving  UtUe  ones.  It  U  not  only  a 
hvman  obUgatioo,  but  it  may  well  help  to 
shorlsu  the  war  by  building  op  the  moral* 
and  resistance  of  the  peopie  of  Europe  who 
ars  opposed  to  nasi-ism. 

Ws  talk  glibly  of  a  better  world  after  the 
Bow  can  that  be  attained  with  dls- 
stuntsd.  snd  physically  and  mantally 
warpsd  children  who  wiU  be  the  new  gen- 
•ratlou  In  Europe? 

In  eoQCliMiOD.  let  me  remind  you  that  ac- 
tion spsalrs  knider  than  words  in  getting 
food  to  ths  stricken  nations,  and  is  the  only 
tblog  that  counts.  Starving  and  dying  chii- 
dna  cannot  live  on  congrsastonal  resolations. 
eat  promlass,  pledgea,  and  ezpresstoDs  oC  good 
wdl.  or  swrMv*  on  ftom  ptmtktMOm  and  gllt- 
tcriac  (MMfmlltisa. 
LK  us  act  now,  in  the  name  o<  bunumlty. 
and  America.  >«fc^'"g  nothing  for 
but  the  satisfaction  ol  feeding  ths 
buafry.  bsaUng  th*  sick,  and  promoUng 
psae*  and  good  will  in  th*  dwaalatad  and 
war- torn  occupied  naUons  of  ■avapa. 

I  havs  joat  racslvwd  the  foUoi^c  latter 
from  asoataiy  OoidsU  Hull,  whlck  la  salf- 
axplanatory: 

DspaaTMUiT  or  SiaTs. 
WasHtngton,  April  2»,  1944. 
Tb«  Honorable  Hamilxom  Pish. 

l/CKUM  o/  Jteprsjsnfsftpss. 
Mt  Oaaa  Ma.  Fish:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  AprU  19.  1844.  eDclosing  a  copy  of 
F^-nr  llTliitlnii  Ttl  and  nTrfiMiiig  Uis  liu|is 
ttoat  MnafMMDU  wiU  ba  mad*  lauosdiataiy 
to  aand  atOpBanu  of  rcUaf  suppUaa  to  tb* 
dlatwpid  paoplaa  of  tJte  ooeapiad  eounottsa 
of  Borop*. 

Hm  Oapartmsnt.  In  eoosultatlon  with  th* 
authorlUas  responslbi*  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  tb*  aUl*d  war  effort,  is  pres- 
cn  ly  antagad  In  raeiamtntng  this  cntu* 
question  In  th*  light  of  ««i«tii^  oondttlnns 
wiih  a  View  to  deteiminliig  whether  th*  most 


suoeessfnl  prosecution 
permit  the  extension  of 
of  the  occupied  countries 
tlon  from  Nazi  oj 
legislative   branch  of 
opressed  In  House 
Besolutlon  100.  are,  of 
the  weight  to  which  the; 
nectlon     with     the 
question. 

I  can  assur*  you  that 
matter  Is  a  most 
ve  have  a  very  real 
relieve  the  suffering  in 
if  svKb  action  Is 
with  the  attainment  of 
that   of    bringing    the 
termination  at  the 

Sincerely  yours. 


th*  war  effort  will 

relief  to  the  peoples 

prior  to  their  llbera- 

The  views  of  the 

(  ur   Oovenunent.   as 

Resol  atlon  331  and  Senate 

course,  being  accorded 

are  entitled  In  oon- 

extunlnatloQ     of-    this 
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>ur  approach  in  this 

sympt  thetic  one  and  that 

<k  sire  Immediately  to 

tl  le  occupied  countries 

determ  ned  to  be  consistent 

c  Lir  prlnoary  objective. 

vai   to   a   successful 

earliest  possible  date. 

COBOKU.  Hoix. 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  ^ICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAX  DMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  R]  IPRESENTATTVES 


Friday.  Apri 


26.  1944 


Mr.  WICKBRSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  both  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege 
last  Monday  to  mee ;  two  prominent 
heroes  of  World  War  Jo.  2.  and  holders 
of  the  Ccmgressional  Medal  of  Honor, 
namely.  Second  Lt.  E-nest  Childers.  an 
Indian  from  my  own  £  tate  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Sgt.  Charles  Kell; ',  an  Irishman,  of 
Pitcsburgh.  Fa. 

We  had  limch  In  th ;  Speaker's  dining 
room  at  the  Capitol,  aether  with  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Kehoe.  issistant  national 
service  director  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  Scnat)r  Goftty,  Con- 
wessman  Sc%nlon.  of  ^nnsylvania,  and 
the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion. During  luncheoi  Commando  Kelly 
and  Lieutenant  Childe  -s.  after  much  in- 
sistence, modestly  related  some  of  their 
experiences  while  servi  ag  and  fighting  at 
the  front. 

All  Indians  and  all  Ii  ishmoi.  as  well  as 
all  other  Americars.  ai  e  mighty  proud  of 
these  2  young  men.  who  represent  2 
of  the  15  living  service  nen  who  have  re- 
ceived the  CongiTSsion  il  M3dal  of  Honor 
during  this  war.  Tie  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  has  be  en  awarded  to  40; 
however,  only  15  are  li'  Ing. 

Because  he  is  a  very  interesting  yotins 
man,  I  thought  you  ra  ght  be  interested 
in  Lieutenant  Childen  bac'.:ground  and 
service  record,  as  rela  fd  in  a  War  De- 
partment release,  as  fc  lows: 

SECOND  LT.  KSNV  T  CHOLBCBS 

Second  Lt.  Ernest  Chlh  lers.  26-year  old  in- 
fantryman, who  won  the  Xmgreaslonal  Medal 
of  Honor,  has  returned  t  >  the  Uniud  States 
from  Italy  under  the  An  ly'a  rotation  policy. 

The  medal  was  presei  ited  to  Lieutenant 
Childers  on  AprU  1  a  in  the  north  African 
theater  of  oparattoos. 

The  eltation  foUowa: 

"For  coDsplcuous  gaUai  try  and  intrepidity 
at  risk  of  life,  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
tiuty  In  action  on  Septunber  22,  1M3.  at 
OUveto.  luly. 

"Although  Lieutenant  Childers  had  )u«t 
previotuly   suffared    a    fr  u^ured    instep    he. 


with  eight  enlisted  men, 


advanced  up  a  hill 


toward  enemy  machine-gun  nests.  The  group 
advanced  to  a  rock  wall  overlooking  a  corn- 
field and  Lieutenant  Childers  ordered  a  base 
ot  fire  laid  across  the  field  so  that  he  could 
advance.  When  he  was  fired  upon  by  two 
enemy  snipers  from  a  nearby  house  he  killed 
both  of  them. 

"He  moved  behind  the  machine-gun  nests 
and  killed  all  occupants  of  the  nearer  one. 
He  continued  toward  the  second  one  and 
threw  rocks  Into  it.  When  the  two  occupants 
of  the  nest  rose  up.  he  shot  one.  The  other 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  eight  enlisted  men. 
Lieutenant  Childers  contlntied  his  advance 
toward  a  house  farther  up  the  hill  and  single- 
banded,  captured  an  enemy  mortar  observer. 

"The  exceptional  leadership,  initiative, 
calmness  under  fire,  and  conspicuous  gallan- 
try displayed  by  Lieutenant  Childers  were  aa 
inspiration  to  his  men." 

Lieutenant  Childers.  a  Creek  Indian,  was 
bora  at  Broken  Arrow.  Okla..  February  1. 
1818.  He  owns  a  40-acre  tract  of  land  In 
Wagoner  County.  Okla..  where  hts  parents 
settled  in  1906.  a  year  before  Oklahoma  was 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

His  parents  are  both  dead.  His  father  died 
In  1930.  and  his  mother  6  years  later. 

Lieutenant  Childers  Is  one  of  five  boys  in 
the  Childers  family,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
now  In  the  armed  services.  Clarence  Chil- 
ders. 31.  is  married  and  has  a  lamlly  and  la 
employed  In  the  oil  Industry  in  Tulsa. 

The  other  brothers  are  Anderson.  29.  a 
master  sergeant  In  the  Air  Corps,  now  sta« 
tloned  at  Seattle.  Wash.;  Ellis,  24,  a  carporal 
m  the  military  pcdice,  now  stationed  at  Flor- 
ence, Ariz.;  and  Owen.  21,  who  was  inducted 
Into  the  marines  last  month. 

Lieutenant  Childers"  parents  were  both  na- 
tive Oklahomans,  and  he  himself  has  lived 
in  the  State  his  whole  life.  As  a  boy  accord- 
ing to  his  sister-in-law.  Mrs.  Clarence 
Childers,  of  2537  North  Garrison  Place.  Tulsa, 
he  was  noted  tat  hla  daring  and  his  natural 
leadership. 

He  attended  fchool  at  Wagnner  until  1934, 
and  then  enrolled  In  the  Chlloeco  Ind>an 
School  at  Newkirk.  Okla.,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  IMO. 

Lieutenant  Childers  flrbt  became  inter- 
ested  In  the  Army  while  attending  the 
Chllccco  school,  where  a  National  Guard  unit 
had  been  organized.  In  1936  he  Joined  the 
guard  and  was  assigned  to  Company  C.  One 
Hundred  and  Eightieth  Infantry  Regiment. 
Porty-flfth  Division. 

He  has  been  connected  with  the  Forty- 
fifth  ever  since.  He  went  on  active  service  in 
1940.  Wtien  the  division  was  activated  and  be- 
gan its  training  at  Fort  Sill.  0>£!a.  During 
most  of  1941.  it  was  stationed  at  Camp  Bark. 
eley.  Abilene.  Tex. 

Childers  was  a  private  when  the  Forty- 
fifth  began  Its  training.  He  worked  his  way 
up  through  aU  the  noncommissioned  ranks, 
and  was  a  master  sergeant  when  his  out^t 
reached  Italy. 

He  was  given  a  direct  commission  in  recog- 
nition of  his  battle  sfrviccs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  incidentally  both  of  these 
young  men  expressed  their  interest  in 
becoming  active  members  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  organization, 
which  consists  entirely  of  American  war 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans.  They 
also  signified  their  intention  of  becoming 
members  of  the  American  Legion. 

When  Mr.  Kehoe  invited  them  to  at- 
tend the  next  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  to  be  held 
at  Denver.  Colo..  In  September  they  both 
asrreed  that  they  would  like  very  much  to 
h»ve  the  opportunity  to  tell  discharged 
disabled  veteran.s  their  experiences  at  the 
front  lines,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
War  Department  will  allow  them  to  at- 
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tend  the  convention  of  their  disabled 
comrades,  and  thereby  possibly  to  help 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  post-war 
period. 

Although  these  men  declared  that  they 
were  merely  symbolic  of  the  thousands 
of  men  who  have  already  been  wounded. 
Childers  reminded  the  gathering  of 
newsmen  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in 
receiving  only  minor  injuries  and  that 
there  were  many  of  his  buddies  who 
would  return  to  this  country  less  for- 
tunate. 


Daylif  ht-Saring  Time 


REMARKS 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Missoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  14,  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  and  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  certain  communications 
urging  the  repeal  of  daylight  saving. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  widespread  interest  in  the 
proposal  to  repeal  daylight  saving.    It 
is  bringing  about  wastage  of  manpower 
on  the  farm  and  absenteeism  in  the  fac- 
Uxry.    It  is  contributing  to  the  wastage 
of  farm  products  and  inefiBclency  of  pro- 
duction in  defense  plants.    It  increases 
the  consumption  of  power  and  light  in 
every  home  and  place  of  business  with- 
out corresponding  profit.    It  has  con- 
tributed directly  to  juvenile  delinquency 
and  assaults  upon  women  on  their  way 
to  employment  in  the  premature  dark- 
ne.ss  of  the  morning.    It  has  increased 
the  number  of  traffic  accidents  on  dark- 
ened highways  and  increased  the  wear 
on  motor  vehicles.    It  is  sending  millions 
of  small  children  into  the  darkness  and 
cold  on  remote  highways  to  await  school 
busses  in  every  community  in  the  Nation. 
It  has  deprived  millions  of  a  needed  hour 
of  sleep  on  sultry  nights  and  has  in- 
creased death  and  Illness  rates  through 
exposure  and  exhaustion.    It  has  added 
confusion  and   distress  to  the  already 
tense  war  situation  without  compensat- 
ing advantage.     Schools  and  churches 
and  farm  and  labor  organizations  and 
a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  every  com- 
munity   and    the   membership   of    this 
House  disapprove  of  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  excerpts  from  some  of  the  letters 
received  on  the  subject: 

Philaoklpbu,  Pa. 
May  I  add  my  thanks  and  hope  for  success 
in  the  good  work  in  trying  to  abolish  the  sUly 
winter  daylight  saving?  It  is  the  greatest 
minor  inconvenience  of  the  war.  (I  have  a 
son  m  the  Navy— Im  not  talking  about  major 
troubles.)  ,  ,.^, 


Salt  Laki  Cmr.  Utah. 
I  wonder  If  you  can  realise  Just  bow  great 
a  thing  you  are  doing  for  humanity  in  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  set  the  clocks  at  their  regu- 
lar time?  After  all,  34  hours  a  day  divided 
into  three  shlfU  are  8  hours  each,  and  whUe 
setting  the  time  ahead  really  couldn't  ben- 
efit most  of  us,  it  Just  gives  the  reckless, 
adolescent  age  an  earlier  start  by  1  hour 
on  their  never-ending  quest  for  thrills  and 
excitement  and  parents  past  their  60  years 
who  have  to  arise  and  prepare  their  house- 
hold for  war  Industries — some  of  whom  must 
travel  36  to  40  miles — arUe  at  4:30  a.  m. 
(while  In  reality  It  Is  only  3:30)  more  fuel, 
more  light,  mere  effort — and  for  what? 

It  is  really  hardest  in  the  cold  winter 
months.  We  would  gladly  accept  this  war 
time  If  It  really  pertained  to  the  war  effort. 
I  have  5  sons  out  fighting  for  right  and  free- 
dom—one has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  last 
November:  no  sacrifice  Is  too  great  for  our 
country — but  while  we  all  wish  to  do  the 
necessary  sacrifices  required  of  us.  it  is  un- 
necessary to  set  the  clocks  ahead  that  1  hour. 

Uaud  B.  Allen. 

BLTTfTS,  III. 
We  fanners  will  certainly  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  sane  standard  time  and  appreciate 
your  efforts  and  wish  you  every  success. 

ROTAL  OAKZS. 
SACaAMENTO,  CaLIT. 

California  on  three  occasions  has  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  daylight-saving  time, 
or.  in  other  words,  btiruing  the  candle  on  the 
wrong  end. 

W.  B.  VAN  HosN. 

Portland,  Oaxo. 
War  time  is  the  biggest  farce  ever  put 
over,  and  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
see  and  admit  that  this  measure  is  becoming 
more  and  more  unpopular  and  that  It  has 
rendered  no  service  whatever,  but.  In  fact, 
has  been  and  Is  now  a  decided  detriment  In 
every  respect  In  the  Nation's  effort  to  win  this 
war.    Please  return  us  to  standard  time. 

8.    G.    HELMES. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Do  away  with  daylight  saving.  I  hope 
and  trust  yoU  will  be  successful  in  your 
ventvire  to  do  away  with  what  we  think  Is 
the  most  unjust  piece  of  legislation  ever 
shoved  upon  the  Nation.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  to  force  the  public  to  un- 
neces8ai7  expense  by  burning  electric  lights 
from  4  a.  m.  until  8  a.  m.  The  children  are 
only  half  awake  when  called  for  school.  Our 
farmers  must  all  wait  ilntll  10  a.  m.  before 
they  can  enter  a  field  to  work.  In  fact,  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  gained  by  daylight 
saving.  It  is  a  detriment  to  the  whole  Nation. 
If  It  took  the  Nation  2,000  years  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage by  turning  the  clocks  ahead  1  hour 
then  I  feel  they  are  very  slow  In  learning 
a  lesson  on  the  downgrade. 

John  L.  Englekt. 


Washington.  D.  C. 
As  a  Oovemfhent  worker  who  mtist  be  at 
the  office  at  8:15  a.  m..  which  means  I  must 
dress  In  a  cold  apartment,  struggle  in  the 
dark  for  transportation,  and  work  In  the  dark 
for  at  least  an  hour  during  winter  months. 
I  certainly  hope  your  bill  restoring  eastern 
standard  time  will  pass. 

Floeemck  WHrrrEMOBB. 

Wollaston,  Mass. 
I  would  like  to  voice  my  sincere  approval 
for  the  abolition  of  daylight  ssvlng  for  aU 
future  time. 
It  would  be  one  movs  to  normal  times. 

W.  P.  Pnta. 


Olsan.  N.  T. 

1  have  been  reading  about  the  resolution 
to  put  the  country  back  on  standard  time, 
and  heartUy  agree,  and  know  of  a  great  naany 
others  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  but  are 
so  busy  they  And  It  difficult  to  express  them- 
selves on  the  subject. 

There  definitely  U  nothing  saved  by  day- 
light saving:  and.  In  fact,  the  time  Is  wasted. 
Children  refuse  to  go  to  their  much-needed 
sleep  and  continue  to  walk  the  streets  sim- 
les«ly  as  daylight  lasts  so  long — and  who 
wanu  to  go  to  bed  while  It  is  still  dayUght? 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tributory factors  toward  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

I  cant  see  where  electricity  or  anything 
else  U  saved  Some  people  must  arise  before 
daylight  to  be  at  a  war  plant  early  atid  must 
burn  lights. 

I  certainly  do  wish  something  could  be  done 

about  the  time,  as  this  daylight  business  U  a 

pain  m  the  neck  to  the  working  class  of 

-people. 

Mast  C.  LtruAif. 

Olean.  N.  Y. 

I  was  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  are 
working  to  atxjllsh  daylight-saving  time. 
We've  given  It  enough  time  to  work,  but  It  Is 
a  miserable  failure.  Let's  go  back  to  "God  s 
own  time." 

Our  neighborhood  Is  full  of  children  who 
will  not  go  to  bed  because  of  the  added  1 
hour  of  daylight.  But  they  must  arise  to  be 
to  school  at  8:28  a.  m.  They  lose  1  hotir  of 
much-needed  rest. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  ISAMAM. 

LEBScaa.  Va. 

I  do  hope  you  will  not  only  bring  up  but 
succeed  in  efforts  to  restore  the  sun's  time. 
If  any  business  requires  the  starting  of  an 
hour  earlier,  let  them  do  so;  but  that  the 
whole  Nation  Is.  routed  out  of  bed  In  the  cold 
and  dark  to  stand  on  street  corners,  without 
even  the  prlvUege  of  seeing  the  sun  come  up 
Is  barbarous. 

Not  only  Is  electricity  wasted,  but  coal  snd 
all  heating  affairs.  At  night  the  house  U 
heated.  School  children  going  along  coun- 
try roads,  some  with  fiashllghU.  some 
candles,  and  some  matches,  and  then  waiting 
In  the  cold  dark  for  busses.  Nine  o'clock  Is 
only  Uie  sun's  8.  snd  the  sun  Is  not  up 
during  all  winter  months  until  7:30  sun's 
time.  Think  of  the  mothers  who  have  to  get 
up  to  get  the  children,  their  husbands,  and 
possibly  themselves  off  to  work.  Quite  pos- 
sibly most  of  the  tubercular  cases  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  meaningless  hours. 

Pauline  D.  Castleman. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Tou  can  do  no  greater  benefit  for  the 
farmers  than  restore  sUndard  time.  We 
farmers  never  mlas  any  daylight,  anyhow. 
You  cannot  begin  work  till  the  dew  dries; 
especially  In  haying  and  threshing  is  thU 
true  Then  to  quit  at  5,  or  about  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  sun  high  In  the  sky— It  Just 
don't  work. 

We  are  sick  of  this  freak  time.  Do  every- 
thlnc  you  can  to  set  the  decks  right. 

Mrs.  Damon. 


BoNNOTS  Mux.  Mo. 

The  school  faculty  and  pupils,  too.  are  pnore 
than  pleased  with  the  repeal  bill.  At  present 
we  are  handicapped  rising  early  and  return- 
ing home  late  from  school. 

Returning  to  natural  time  wUl  help  thou- 
ssnds  of  farmers.  They  will  be  sble  to  work 
longer  In  the  fields  and  thus  raise  more 
needed  rsw  msterlaU.  Pood  Is  eaaentlsl  to 
win  this  war  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  do 

otir  best. 

CABOUm  Ali 


il 
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Morm)  Cmr, 
Me:  BefxMldled  clockx  tn  United  States. 

Have  )UBt  noted  ■  reaolutlon  In 
to  abolteh  now  and  forever,  I  bop*,  that  tn> 
tT-^rt.  dlabollcai  concoction  known  as  day- 
UgM-aaTtng  time,  tbe  most  Insane  proposi- 
tion aver  foisted  on  tbe  American  people. 

Jmt  wbo  foi  til*  notion  that  he  bad  been 
tflTtnely  eoauBtaioned  a  mo<lem  Josbtia  la 
not  stated.  Bat  eTldently.  unable  to  ma- 
neuver tbe  sun.  be  beguiled  himself  by  sptn- 
of  the  clock  into  the  baUcC 
actnaUy  done  that  very  thing, 
my  commendation,  and  here's  wlab- 
feig  your  resolution  forthwith  adoption  and 
approval. 

J.  KnxT  Smxth.  Attorney. 

Paducah,  Kt. 
I  want  to  send  you  the  piece  out  of  otir 
Sunday  paper.  At  least  we  have  it  In  the 
prcas.  They  tried  the  dayUght  time  here  a 
few  yean  ago  (before  It  was  Nation-wide) 
and  the  people  were  up  In  arms  about  It,  so 
It  didn't  last.  Now  It's  a  law  like  some  of  the 
other  crazy  things  they  pass  and  we  can't  do 
•  thing. 

ICra.  NCTA  T.TT 

9AOXKAaAin  tMroKTWo  nuD  aaotrr  batught- 
aAviiro  TOtx 

Some  people  in  Kentucky  appear  to  be 
Irked  about  the  hour-fast  war  time.  Several 
ka*e  written  to  have  war  time  abolished  and 
I  tamed  back  an  hour  to  standard  time, 
entered  in  tbe  CoNcacs- 
ISL  RacocD  Paducah  seems  most  aore  about 
time  situation. 
"In  the  winter  we  get  up  In  the  middle  of 
the  night."  complained  Mrs.  Neva  Lelbel.  713 
Kentucky  Avenue,  Paducah.  "and  in  stunmer 
we  go  to  bed  with  the  sun  shining.  We  hava 
to  bum  llghta  half  of  the  morning. 

*The  farmers  dont  like  it  either,"  she  de- 
clared. "Cattle  go  by  the  sun.  I  am  Just  one 
In  this  town  who  is  dissatisflfed." 

The  Klwanls  Club  at  Plkevllle  has  had  the 
matter  up  before  its  board  of  directors.  Lon 
B.  Rogers,  an  attorney  there,  wrote.  "If  there 
U  anything  we  can  do."  he  added,  "I  feel  sure 
that  our  club  would  be  only  too  glad  to  help 
In  any  way  possible. " 

A  telegram  saying  "We  farmers  have  been 
heavily  handicapped"  came  from  J.  A.  Cole, 
Paducah.  Frederick  Beyer,  Howard  Rottger- 
ing.  and  Harry  Ross,  all  farmers  of  near 
Fadueah. 

And  Mra.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Paducah.  route  No. 
1.  said  "half  the  people "  in  her  town  "have 
never  puahed  their  clocks  forward."  includ- 
ing the  Catholic  school  which  operates  on  old 
standard  time  though  tbe  kids  start  claaaea  at 
•  SO  a  m.  by  the  new  time.  She  regarda  war 
time  as  a  nuisance. 

A  Bun-Dennocrat  reporter  who  Interviewed 
Moat  of  those  quoted  above  as  oppoelng  day- 
Ufbt-eavlng  time  found  them  standing  flrm« 
ly  by  theu-  sUtemenU. 

Harry  Boaa,  wbo  Uvea  near  Lone  Oak.  said 
that  he  and  tbe  three  other  farmers  sent 
ttaair  telegram  after  discussing  the  matter  at 
•  «tence  meeting.  He  thinks  dayllght-aavlng 
g—  la  strictly  against  the  laws  of  nature. 
■■•^  tbe  way  he  puts  it: 

"We  have  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier — tn  the 
dark  winter  months  It  is  a  long  time  turning 
light — and  quit  an  hour  earlier  to  conform 
With  mambera  of  our  families  who  work  in 
tbe  city. 

"Cows  and  chickens  dont  get  up  before 
aun-up  and  it  causea  a  lot  of  confusion  when 
It  comes  to  feeding  time  for  tbena.  Boosters 
atUl  crow  at  tbe  same  time. 

"BeakUa  that."  be  continued.  "It  just  lant 
natural  to  get  up  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  prnmanarte  around  with  a  lantern  on  one 
vm  so  we  «aa  aaa  our  way  to  do  chorea." 

One  of  tbe  atrongeat  contenders  for  the 
hour  aat  b—k  la  ICra.  Lelbel.  who  complained 
that  peopte  bare  have  to  go  to  bed  with  the 
sun  abming  la  the  stunmertime.    The  Pa- 


dticah  housewife  doesnt 
says  the  new  time  was 
tticlty  snd  she  has  to 
mg  until  well  into  the  da 
situation.  And  then 
Just  doesnt  like  it. 

The  directors  of  both 
In    Paducah    and 
Bfory's  Academy  and  St 
the  schools  operate  on 
8:30  a.  m.  dally.    If  tbe 
are  sometlmea  late  but 
o'clock,  they  said. 


like 


ananged 
ke<p 


agan,  as 


t  te  Catholic  schools 

IfcCrfcken    County — St. 

John's — said  that 

wAr  time,  opening  at 

pu  >il8  go  to  mass  they 

lever  later  than  9 


Change  the  time  back 
please.    Folks  work  24 
effect.     It  is  especially 
in  the  hospitals.    It 
we  know  the  time  is  camouflaged. 

Let   us   have   somethir ; 
world.    Pleaae  give  us  the 


PAmsoN,  N.  J. 

to  standard  time 

hdurs  and  It  has  an 

h  irmful  to  patients 

dlstijrbe  conditions,  for 


natural  in   this 
old  time  back. 
JAjf  ELLTNorr,  R.  N. 


Abandon  war  time, 
greatest  conunendation 
tempting  to  have  this 

We  were  on  central 
clocks  were  set  ahead  for 
never  set  back.    When  the 
was  Issued  for  war  time, 
another  hour.     Need  I  adc 
an  oversupply  of  daylight 


V  iNTxa  Pack,  Fla. 
T  ou  are  worthy  of 
iJT    courage   in   at- 
nusance  abolished, 
sti  mdard  time.     The 
I  ayllght  saving  and 
directive — was  it — 
tpey  were  set  ahead 
that  we  now  have 
saving. 
OsotGi  Schwab. 


Change  war  time  back 
set-up. 

More  things  shotild  be 
convenience  of  people  wqo 
best  at  home  for  the  war 
W.I 
President,  Aink 
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I  wish  to  express 
further  action  that 
to  standard  time. 

Farmers  have  always 
and  It  does  seem  that, 
wish  of  the  people  who 
should  be  considered. 

It  is  a  hardship  In  man: 
people.     Small  school 
proper  amount  of  sleep  as 
get  children  to  bed  whei 
shining. 

Keep  up  the  good  work 


Am  hoping  you  will 
to  abandon  war  time. 


No  one  likes  the  new 
We  save  anything  as  we 
bimiping  arotud   in   dark 
moved  a  long  time  on  the 
Mrs. 


Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
of  the  bill  introduced  by 
saving. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  W. 
Fmrm 


Adviier 


Whereas  the  present  day|ight 
ueedlCHly  extravagant  In 
trlclty,  without  any  oSsett^, 
economic  saving:  and 

Whereas  tbe  system  worlds 
ship  on  farmers  in  the 
labor;    and   furthermore, 
finds  it  newwry  to  attcn< 
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It  because  she 
to  save  elec- 
her  lights  bum- 
under  the  present 
she  aald,  she 


»ta«  Crrr,  Anc. 
it  was  before  the 


changed  for  the 
are  doing  their 
effort. 

Alsobrook, 
of  Star  City. 


>AMBVILLS.    N.    T. 

apprec  ation  of  efforts  to 
wUl  g<  t  the  Nation  back 


b(cn 


exposed  to  it 

these  times  the 

raise  food  to  eat. 


ways  for  working 

children  do   not   get 

It  is  impossible  to 

the  sun  is  still 


Was  xn  8.  Roludat. 


CaasTvirw,  Fla. 
suojeed  in  your  efforts 


PAtn.  Constant. 

BvANs.  Mo. 
tlmk    Cant  see  where 

1  tse  it  In  morning 
This  old  world 
old  time. 

H.  BONNICHSON. 


^kixxvXLLB,  III. 
reet>lutlon  In  support 
to  end  daylight 


y<iu 


lax 


MAir, 

St.  Clair 


Coun\  y  Farm  Bureau. 


saving  law  Is 

the  use  of  elec- 

compensating. 


a  distinct  hard- 

embloyment  of  farm 

be   farmer   often 

meetings,  which 


under  the  preeent  dayilght-aavlng  system  !a> 
terferes  very  seriously  with  his  work  in  food 
production:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  members  of  the  Twenty-teeond 
Congressional  District  in  business  session. 
That  we  oppose  the  present  daylight-saving 
plan  and  urge  a  return  to  the  former  stand- 
ard time. 

o.  a.  papb. 

EdwardsviUe.  lU, 
F.  C.  Gabe, 

SashviUe,  Itt. 

Loins  J.  HXBTEL. 

Millstadt.  Ill, 

LlBEBAL,  KaNS. 

Get  standard  time  restored.  It  probably 
will  not  affect  you  so  much  as  western  Kan- 
sas where  I  live,  as  by  our  old  time  we  were 
45  minutes  behind  sun  time  and  with  a  move- 
up  of  another  war  time  hotir  we  really  have 
lunch  by  the  sun  time  at  10:15  a.  m.  Really 
makes  long  hot  afternoons.  This  winter  it 
was  not  daylight  until  9  a.  m.  war  time. 

We  find  there  arr  only  34  hours  in  a  day 
after  all. 

FiBN    P.    DONLXT. 

HriTA  TuMA.  Miss. 

I  am  glad  someone  seems  to  be  thinking 
on  the  same  lines  as  I  am  about  the  so-called 
daylight  saving  time. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  started  that. 
I  know  that  the  President  consented  to  It 
as  a  war  measure  but  I  understand  that  It 
originated  outside  of  this  country. 

On  heating  from  jrou  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing of  what  I  know  about  it. 

Damx  Elxxn  Phxlpb  Cbttmp. 

Btibbmaw,  Tkx. 
Best  of  luck  in  getting  standard  time  back. 
It  has  always  been  silly. 

H.  E.  Haxdcxovb. 

NOVTNCXR,    Mo. 

Please  do  everything  to  get  otir  standard 
time  back.  We  are  farmers  and  I  have  to 
atop  my  work  at  4  p.  m.  to  have  supper  ready 
for  hands.  Wednesday  evening  I  was  trying 
to  get  my  garden  in  and  I  quit  at  4  to  get 
supper  and  never  got  near  all  planted.  The 
next  morning  it  was  raining  and  has  rained 
ever  since.  Look  at  the  time  we  waste  when 
it  is  so  valuable.  We  are  jtist  one  of  the 
many  that  want  our  standard  time  back. 

Mrs.  BSN  BtTBaM. 

Ambb,  Iowa. 
X  sincerely  hope  we  can  get  the  time  set 
back  to  standard  and  left  there.     It  loses  an 
hour  per  day  working  time. 

L.  M.  Weston. 

NOBTOLK.  Va. 

Abandon  dayllght-aavlng  time.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  changing  the  time  was  a 
erasy  idea  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anybody  who  could  see  any  sense  in  chang- 
ing the  time.  It  puts  many  hardships  on  the 
people,  it  forces  them  to  get  up  before  day- 
light to  switch  on  the  electric  lights  and 
waste  a  lot  of  electric  power  and  coal.  It 
deceives  the  people  by  pretending  that  the 
time  is  late  when  In  fact  It  is  early.  This 
hurry  and  rush  will  soon  ruin  the  nerves  of 
the  American  people. 

We  should  go  on  standard  time  now  and 
forever.  If  anybody  wants  to  go  to  work 
1  or  a  hours  earlier,  or  later,  let  that  be 
their  choice.  Bvery  individual,  Arm,  or  or- 
ganization in  the  cotintry  should  be  able  to 
select  such  hours  as  are  best  suited  to  their 
interest  to  begin  work  and  everything  should 
be  based  on  standard  time. 

I  hop«  that  Congress  will  soon  paai  this 
bill  and  may  the  country  soon  be  back  on 
standard  time. 

X.  B.  Bkacx. 
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WiLLIAMSPORT.  IND. 

Abolish  this  crazy  war  time  and  return  the 
oountry  to  standard  time.  We  wish  to  con- 
gratulate this  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  one 
of  the  big  nuisances  of  this  war.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  the  bill  goes  through.  We  are 
going  to  write  our  Representative  and  «ur 
Senator,  asking  their  favorable  consideration. 

Jxssx  F.  HrnucK. 

Obchabo.  Nkbb. 

Repeal  this  foolish  so-called  new  time.  To 
most  folks  it  Is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste 
of  money  in  every  respect. 

When  I  saw  the  notice  in  the  press  of  this 
bin,  I  immediately  wrote  to  our  Congiessmen 
and  asked  them  to  get  behind  this  move  and 
do  what  they  can  to  get  the  matter  before  the 
Congress. 

Early  last  fall  I  wrote  and  asked  them  to  do 
something  about  this  fool  change  of  time,  but 
did  not  receive  any  consideration.  All  I  got 
was  their  old  stock  answer — It  was  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  and  they  doubted  if  the  matter 
would  receive  any  consideration.  But  now 
since  you  have  seen  fit  to  place  a  bill  before 
the  Congress,  I  trust  that  you  will  receive 
full  assistance  from  those  who  are  hit  the 
hardest — and  by  those  I  mean  we  who  live  in 
the  central  portion  of  this  country.  I  assure 
you  that  everyone  with  whom  I  have  talked 
has  expressed  the  wish  and  desire  to  get  twick 
to  standard  time  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

D.  L.  Fletcheh.'M.  D. 

CoBPUS  Christi,  Tex. 

I  am  Interested  in  the  bill  to  have  the 
time  changed  back  to  iU  right  place.  I 
have  been  in  evangelistic  work,  and  much 
of  it  has  been  in  the  country,  and  I  know 
what  a  hardship  that  it  is  working  on  the 
farmers.  Many  of  the  places  that  I  have  been 
to  dinner  in  tlie  country  have  two  clocks — 
one  to  mn  the  radio  by  and  another  to 
work  by. 

My  work  has  also  taken  me  to  the  small 
towns  and  cities,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  one 
person  that  was  in  favor  of  having  the  clock 
moved  up  as  it  is  now.  The  gensral  feeling 
is  that  It  does  absolutely  no  good  and  that 
It  does  hinder  many  things.  It  was  con- 
tended that  it  would  save  electricity— well, 
my  light  bill  has  been  more  since  it  was 
changed,  and  that  is  the  fact  with  everyone 
that  I  have  talked  to. 

PrimarUy  I  am  Interested  in  the  work  of 
the  churches.  I  can  definitely  say  that  it  is 
a  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  churches,  since 
It  forces  them  to  have  their  evening  services 
so  early  in  the  day  that  the  folks  do  not  come. 
People  going  to  church  are  like  chickens  go- 
ing to  roost— they  Just  don't  do  it  until  dark: 
and  if  you  set  the  time  at  dark,  then  it  runs 
the  service  too  late  for  those  who  have  to  get 
up  so  early  in  the  morning.  Personally,  I 
feel,  after  talking  to  hundreds  of  people 
about  it.  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  benefit 
to  our  national  program  at  this  time.  People 
seem  to  feel  that  it  was  entirely  unnecessary 
to  meddle  with  the  time.  Please  forgive  if 
I  have  seemed  to  Jje  very  frank,  but  I  have 
tried  to  pass  on  to  you  what  I  have  heard 
from  the  people. 

R.  G.  Van  Roten, 
Minister,  Baptist  General 

Convention  of  Texas. 

Kenzdt,  Tex. 
In  turning  the  time  ahead  1  hour  of  stand- 
ard time  works  a  real  hardship  on  farmers  in 
small  towns  and  cities  and  in  many  of  our 
larger  cities.  We  hear  from  every  side.  "I 
wish  they  would  turn  the  time  back  to  where 
It  belongs."  Church  work  in  our  country  is 
so  very  vital  to  every  interest  of  our  national 
life  that  we  need  to  give  it  every  possible  ad- 
vantage we  possibly  can.  It  will  be  necessary 
real  soon  to  eet  the  time  for  the  evening 
■•mce  to  8:30  o'clock;  and.  of  course,  the 


people  complain  about  the  lateness  of  tbe 
hour.  We  cannot  Improve  on  the  Lord's  time 
and  we  certainly  trust  standard  time  may  be 
restored. 

If  there  are  certain  manufacturing  sections 
who  want  to  get  out  earlier  in  the  afternoon 
why  cant  they  begin  their  work  at  7  in  the 
morning,  lunch  at  11,  and  out  at  4,  and  this 
will  not  place  such  a  handicap  on  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  would  much  prefer  tbe 
standard  time. 

John  K.  Bebkt. 
Minister,  The  Methodist  Church. 

Cxdab  Falls,  Iowa. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  daylight  saving  time  to 
a  farmer  has  never  been  anything  but  a  curse. 
That  afternoon  hour  is  valuable  beyond  com- 
parison to  the  so-called  saved  hour  in  the 
morning. 

The  few  insUnces  where  daylight  saving 
time  has  tteen  twisted  around  to  appear  bene- 
ficial does  not  Justify  cramming  it  down 
everyone's  neck.  Most  industries  are  work- 
ing around  the  clock;  for  them  the  plan  has 
no  benefit  whatever.  If  some  group  want  to 
start  their  activity  an  hour  earlier,  all  right, 
but  leave  the  rest  of  the  people  alone.  ^^ 

Horace  D.  Dewxt. 

Tbot,  III. 
We  are  watching  with  much  Interest  the 
fight  to  get  the  daylight-saving  law  repealed, 
and  we  wish  it  much  success,  for  it  is  very 
unpopular  around  here. 
Please  do  all  you  can  to  help  us. 

voobhxxs  conlzt. 

Oklahoua  Citt. 

The  attached  article  was  in  one  of  our  pub- 
lications and  desired  to  lose  no  time  in  com- 
mending you  in  your  effort  and  assure  you  it 
is  the  desire  of  Oklahomans  to  have  this,  as 
a  vote  was  taken  by  one  of  our  daily  papers 
and  there  were  some  4,000  votes  lor  repeal. 

Please  spare  no  time  and  effort  In  this 
matter. 

The  present  time  Is  a  hardship  on  old  and 
young  alike  and  has  been  the  past  winter  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  people 
standing  out  In  the  early  cold  mornings  wait- 
ing on  transportation,  as  well  as  an  extreme 
hazard,  street  lights  being  put  out  before 
daybreak,  many  streets  being  poorly  lighted 
and  on  the  streets  with  the  traffic,  the  flare 
and  glare  of  the  passing  cars,  but  no  steady 
light  to  show  us  the  roads  and  streets  after- 
ward, made  it  very  unaafe  for  pedestrians. 
In  the  home  a  greater  amount  of  electricity 
was  tised. 

One  hour  later  would  take  care  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. Insure  better  health,  and  lastly,  would 
put  people  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  to  enter 
upon  their  duties  In  places  of  employment. 
Frances  A.  Stanwood. 

Cbtstal  Crrr,  Mo. 

The  daylight-saving  time  Is  a  thorn  In  the 
fiesh.  If  you  can  get  this  law  repealed,  I  will 
support  you  for  any  office  and  on  any  ticket. 

WM.  D.  Wheatlit. 

TuLiA,  Tex. 
Swisher  County  Post.  No.  214,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  went  on  record  last  night  in 
regular  meeting  as  favoring  your  proposal  to 
do  away  with  this  foolish  system  of  so-called 
war  time.  We  have  never  been  able  to  see  Just 
why  such  a  scheme  was  ever  Inaugurated.  Do 
what  you  can  to  put  this  bunk  in  the  ash- 
can.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  regi- 
mented bureaucracy. 

American  Legion, 

Tulia,  Tex. 
H.  G.  Briocs,  Adjutant. 

Alamocoroo,  N.  Mxx. 
1  think  you  were  off  a  Uttle  when  you  stated 
only  golf  players  want  war  time,  X  think  the 


companies  selling  power  for  llghta  and  the 
like  want  it.  as  It  makes  working  people  get 
up  earlier,  but  does  not  make  them  go  to  bed 
any  earlier.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  records  of 
the  electric  companies  could  be  looked  Into 
you  would  find  that  nearly  every  home  would 
ahow  a  large  Increase  in  their  light  bills,  as 
here  in  New  Mexico  at  8  o'clock  In  the 
morning  during  tbe  winter  months  it  is  Just 
coming  daylight,  and  nearly  all  workers  only 
work  8  hours.  Why  should  they  be  forced  to 
go  to  work  before  daylight?  The  beet  of  l\»ck 
in  getting  us  back  on  standard  time. 

C.  B.  Rocxbb. 

Beattu.  Wash. 
For  2  whole  years  now  every  time  I've  looked 
at  oiu-  clock  or  my  watch  it  has  told  a  lie.  It 
says  it  is  an  hour  later  than  honest  time. 
We  go  to  work  in  the  dark  and  our  children 
go  to  school  in  the  dark,  and  then  at  night 
it  is  time  to  put  the  little  ones  to  bed  and 
the  sun  hasn't  set  yet. 

I  could  put  up  with  all  this  if  It  accom- 
plished anything.  But  It  hasnt  even  helped 
win  the  war  like  we  were  promised.  L«t's 
face  realities.  Let's  be  honest  with  ourselves 
and  our  neighbors.  Let's  stop  kidding  our- 
selves. Get  this  wrong  righted. 
W.  H.  Ttbb. 
State  Manager.  Modem  Woodmen 

of  America, 

Fbbmoalb,  Calif. 
I  understand  you  have  a  bill  to  put  the 
United  SUtes  back  on  standard  time.    More 
power  to  you  on  this  move. 

I  never  could  understand  how  we  can  save 
something  we  have  not  got.  There  is  Just 
so  much  daylight,  and  no  decree  or  document 
can  possibly  increase  it.  Just  another  noble 
experiment.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheart- 
edly It  has  only  brought  about  confusion,  la 
very  Impractical,  and  has  hindered  more  than 
it  has  ever  helped. 

Harbt  a.  Pbxrt, 
Third  Senatorial  District,  California 
Legislature. 

Washington.  D.  O. 

How  grateful  many  of  us  are  for  your  effort. 
In  an  upset  world  why  upset  the  time — one 
thing  that  could  remain  stable?  And  pleaae 
try,  and  keep  on  trying,  to  turn  the  docks 
back  before  the  hot  weather  comes.  It  is 
truly  awful  In  summer  with  no  cool  evenings. 

This  is  the  first  time  X  ever  wrote  a  letter 
about  legislation. 

M.  V.  Mterb. 


FoBT  Worth,  Txx. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  extend  alncere  con- 
gratulations on  effort  to  repeal  the  alleged 
daylight-saving  time  and  restore  this  Nation 
to  Its  usual  standard  time. 

In  my  humble  opinion  this  change  of  time 
has  only  added  confusion,  demoralization, 
derangement,  disarray.  Jumble,  commotion, 
agitation,  tumult,  turmoil,  bewilderment, 
and  embaraasment.  together  with  any  other 
synonyms  that  may  be  known. 

More  power  to  you  is  the  hope  of  millions 
and  millions  of  citizens  of  these  good  United 
SUtes. 

CHAB.  T.  BOWIJUIB. 
HUNTSVILLB,   ALA. 

Allow  me  to  applaud  the  resolution  offered 
to  return  to  sundard  time,  throughout  the 
year,  as  dlstinguUhed  from  what  is  errone- 
ously known  as  daylight-saving  time.  I  hear 
much  favorable  comment  upon  the  resolu- 
tion and  much  hope  expressed  that  it  wiU  be 

patsed. 

*^  C.  L.  WATW. 

ABCATA,    CAUy. 

Thank  God  someone  has  waked  up.    X  Uve4 
In  Detroit  tbe  first  community  to  taU  tor  ttw 
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toMn«  J<Je«.  when  !t  wm  put  o^r  by  •  doctor 
who  w»nt*d  mere  time  to  play  golf.  Bleetrlc 
bills.  boUi  domestic  and  Industrial,  Increased 
10  psresBt. 

Hew  York  and  Eureka  are  tn  tbc  ssms  latl- 
tods  but  due  to  the  Rocky.  Oaseade.  and  Coast 
moantalns  sun  rises  hers  at  8:30  a.  tn.  stand- 
ard time  and  In  New  Torfc  at  7  a.  m.  in  mld- 
wlBtsr — meaning  9:80  a.  m.  war  time. 

A.  L.  PUTHaM. 

KSMIUH.  Ohio. 

I  am  writing  you  to  express  ray  apprecla- 
ttOB  of  sCbrts  to  have  the  clocks  turned  back 
to  standard  time.  I  farmed  380  acres  of  land. 
Most  of  th«  time  It  Is  nearly  noon  before 
grain  is  ready  to  combine  or  hay  to  go  Into 
bam.  If  I  hare  to  go  somewhere  In  evening 
I  onafe  lOM  an  hour.  There  are  more  meet- 
taps  mtm  Hbmn  before  war  I  must  attend.  If  I 
want  to  do  my  full  part  m  war  effort. 

Too  are  right  about  golf  players  and  fisher- 
men wanting  wartime,  becauss  part  of  farm 
I  rent  contains  a  golf  course,  and  In  evening 
taxis  make  as  high  ss  a  dooen  trips  out  and 
back,  and  a  good  many  cars  find  gss  and  tires 
to  floaw  otit  snd  spend  their  extra  hour. 

I  kixrw  at  no  instance  when  a  man  living 
and  working  In  town  has  spent  his  extra  hour 
helping  a  farmer. 

I  hope  you  are  successful  m  righting  this 
WMMfttl  blunder. 

John  A.  Wxujno. 

(Telegram] 

(The  nilng  time  shown  In  the  date  line  on 
telegrams  and  day  letters  Is  standard  time 
at  point  of  origin.  Time  of  receipt  Is  stand- 
ard time  at  point  of  destination] 

Boston.  Ifsas. 
Highly  fav\<r  abolishment  of  dsyligbt-sav- 
Ing  time. 

Tbomss  a.  Kna. 


Union.  Mo. 
Put   the  time  back  to  the  old  standard 
time  again.    This  new  time  is  a  nuisance.    It 
takM  m(»e  light  and  you  get  nowhere  with  It. 

Lkla  Hummsl. 

ALB.1NT.  Oaxo. 
We  farmers  are  all  for  3rour  flght  to  bcm 
wartime  and  return  to  standard.    It  has  been 
a  terrtfle  and  expensive  handicap  to  us. 

C.  O.  KzssTca. 

CmCESSLAND.  MD. 

I  have  been  reading  In  the  Conoskssionax. 
Rauuau  of  Friday  7.  concerning  the  so-called 
dayllght-eavlng  bill.  Let  me  say  I  have  al- 
ways oppossd  It.  My  electric  light  bills  have 
been  higher  Insteed  of  lower.  I  cant  see 
wlksr*  we  save  on  electricity  when  we  have  to 
l»v«  Uglits  In  the  morning  instead  of  at 
night.    I  hope  the  blU  passes 

Wm.  H.  OATuotJss. 

XsMu.  Ohio. 
read  the  evening  paper  of  efforu  for 
action  to  abandon  wartime  and 
pttt  the  nation  on  standard  time. 

tawrtUy  approve — let  us  know  if 
We  will  be  under  great  obU- 
to  anyone  who  helps  to  nd  the  N»- 
OC  this  great  nuisance  snd  inconven- 
ience It  Is  an  imposition  upon  working 
people. 

Lena  Oi 


Dovca,  Ohio. 
To  get  rid  at  this  war  time  would  be  one 
of  the  great  things  to  win  this  war.  It  Is 
ruining  the  monile  and  health  of  our  people 
and  driving  farnwrs  off  their  land.  They  tell 
■M  It  Is  sheer  nonsenne.  I  made  a  survey  of 
ays  and  find  the  schools,  gardeners,  farmers. 
greenbousss.  and  work  pecple.  and  the  old 
greathr  oppoiwd  to  it  Power  is  wasted  now 
more  than  when  we  had  th?  slaw  time.  The 
planu  are  all  wcrking  24  boors  8 


hours  a  turn  so  what  dlff< 
that  work  8  hours  a  daj 
time  for  they  do  not  warn 
before  daylight. 


B  AWOVm  ALUtAN. 


ft;ht 


effec  IB 


1  have  Just  read  speecl 
Rscoao  Of  April  7.  Repeal 
I  wish  to  express  my  a; 
proval  and  urge  you  to 
practical,    confusing 
moved  by  law. 

It  does  no  real  good 
knows  what  time  Is  savec 
day  is  lost  on  the  other 

One  of  the  worst 
shake  the  confidence  of 
leaders.    It    just    don't 
practical  common  sense 
like  these  to  fiddle  away 
much  confusion.     Movln{ 
of  the  clocks  cant  save 
it  makes  us  doubt 
leaders  of  practical  sens  > 
have  confusion  enough 
that  Is   necessarily  so 
that  is  not  absolutely 

People  very  cheerfully 
there  is  resl  reason  for. 


AosL,  Ga., 

In  CoNcaussioNAL 

of  Daylight  Saving. 

p  sreciatlon  and  ap- 

on  till  this  Im- 

is    re- 


Inc  snyenlence 


Any  practical  man 
on  one  end  of  the 


wbeth  Kr 


I  sincerely  hope  the 
standard  time  is  passed 


of  It  all  was  to 

n|any  people  In  their 

indicate    ordinary, 

in   times  of  stress 

time  and  cause  so 

up  the  dead  bands 

ythlng.     I  repeat, 

we  are  following 

Lord  knows  we 

In   these   wartimes 

Klthout   adding  any 

n«  cessary. 

lo  necessary  things 


W    D    WBLLS. 
MOINKS.  lOWA. 

re   returning  to 
favorably. 
CoiA  LoazNZ. 


bin 

11  pon 


tlie 


It  la  with  genuine 
taking  the  initiative  in 
tlon  toward  the  repealing 
Ing  time. 

This  Indeed  Is  a  step 
masses,  particularly  the 
well  as  those  conoucting 
In  the  next  place  it  is 
from  personal  experience 
electric  current  under  tb< 
we  did  tmder  regular  Bt4ndard 

I  sincerely  hope  you 
the  measttre  through  and 
have    beatowed    a    wond4rful 
working  people,  and  not 


LSXIMGTON,  Va. 

plea^ve  that  I  note  you 

congressional  ac- 

at  the  daylight  sav- 


veiy 


I  am  very  much 
lutlon  4428  to  put  the 
months  of  January 
December 

I  am  very  much  in  favdr 
and  hope  that  It  will  p  evall 
Michigan  are  getting  a  Ao\  ible 
cur  legal   time   has  beei  i 
time  rath?r  than  central 
we  are  located,  so  with  Mter 
ate  2  hours  ahead  of  schef  ule 


Glsd  to  see  you  are 
daylight-saving  law  repealed 

More  power  to  you  I 

The  folks  who  want 
the  evening  can  just  gc 
earlier  by  Nature's  time, 
earlier,  and  quit  an  hoilr 
make  the  rest  of  the  country 
convenience  for  their 

P\i6h  the  bill  for  repetll 


(O 


Wont  you  do  all  you 
back  to  Ocd's  time? 


The  blU  H.  R.  4489 
all   dairymen   in   Mew 


ence  Is  ttf  PUnts 
do  not  want  this 
their  men  to  work 


li  the  interest  of  the 

w  3rkman  in  plants  ss 

their  own  business. 

uneconomical,  as 

we  constuned  more 

present  time  than 


succeed   In   getting 
in  so  doing  you  will 
favor    on    all 
m  the  golf  players. 
D.  C.  RXMSBUsa. 


Lansino,  Mich. 
Interested  in  House  Reso- 
s  back  during  the 
Febniary,  November,  and 


of  this  resolution 

We  here  in 

dose:  since  1931 

eastern   standard 

In  which  time  belt 

savings  time  we 

all  of  the  time. 

E.  Thomas. 


Bn  NXTcz 


8r.  Chaxlcb.  Mo. 

trylAg  to  have  that  silly 


t  bat   extra  hour  In 

to  work  an  hour 

to  lunch  an  hour 

earlier,  and  not 

suffer  such  in- 

pleasure. 

good  and  strong. 

S.  F.  Bl-ANN. 


Paus,  Mo. 
etti  to  change  "time" 


Haidwicx. 


C  otrvnufXtTs,  N.  Y. 
expi  esses  the  wishes  of 
ork  Sute.   and  I 


imagine  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the 
wasted  man-hours  on  farms  during  the  criti- 
cal harvest  season.  First,  by  losing  1  hour  in 
the  morning  due  to  the  fact  making  It  most 
impossible  to  get  to  work  before  9  o'clock  on 
account  of  the  dew.  Second,  shortage  o< 
labor  m  the  dairy  section.  Having  to  quit  at  8 
o'clock  war  time.  4  o'clock  standard  time,  for 
chores.  1  hour  is  lost  in  the  best  part  of  the 
day  for  haying.  Thus  2  hours  daily  are  lost. 
Costs  farmers  millions.  Third.  It  makes  no 
difference  In  Industry  as  they  are  working 
on  a4-hour  schedule  and  industry  would  not 
be  hampered  In  any  way. 
Pass  thU  bill. 

JAS.  B.  Thokpsom. 


LXNCOLN,  Nl 

I  want  to  commend  your  stand  on  the 
daylight-saving  law.  If  there  ever  was  an 
asinine  law  put  on  the  statute  books  this  is 
It  and  If  you  can  do  something  about  having 
It  changed.  I  am  sure  you  will  receive  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
Nebraska  farmers. 

Chas.  Y.  Thompson, 
President.    Nebraska    Farm    Bureau 
Federation. 

Dovsa.  Ohio. 

If  you  can  do  anything  about  this  time 
problem  I  hope  you  will.  Haven't  we  enough 
to  contend  with  In  this  terrible  war,  and  so 
many  heartaches?  And  our  electric  bills  are 
Just  the  same.  How  In  the  name  of  common 
sense  does  It  help? 

It  Is  a  lot  of  baloney.  Things  go  too  far 
sometimes.  We  In  Ohio  dont  like  it  one  bit. 
Will  be  watching  our  paper  for  results.  We 
are  Americans  and  if  our  voice  is  to  be  heard 
we  ask  a  fair  deal.  Please  give  us  back  our 
eastern  standard  time. 

God  bless  you. 

Mas.  D.  Moaamoir. 

Randolph,  Mass. 

Enclosed  find  article  from  Boston  paper  in 
regard  to  retiimlng  to  standard  time,  some- 
thing necessary  for  the  health  snd  comfort 
of  the  working  class  and  their  children. 

Of  all  the  stupid  laws,  daylight  savings  was 
the  most  stupid.  Nothing  was  saved,  much 
electric  light  used  night  and  morning,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  and  mothers'  nervea 
torn  and  frayed  from  children  refusing  to  go 
to  bed  In  the  afternoon. 

Have  never  seen  any  real  advantage  to  It. 
unless  one  calls  working  18  hours  a  day  an 
advantage. 

GXSTSinW  X.  SXTLUVAN. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  good 
sense  in  asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  set- 
ting time  up  1  hour.  I  think  90  percent  of 
the  people  are  for  It.  In  my  mind  you  will 
make  a  lot  of  friends  If  you  push  the  bill  on 
through. 

Sincerely  yours. 

G.  W.  WnxzAKS, 
Commander,  Post  No.  222, 

The  American  Legion. 

CuutKS  Summit.  Pa. 
Very  glad  to  see  that  others  are  Interested 
in  giving  us  s  break  in  daylight  saving. 

Never  could  see  how  it  applied  outside  of 
Indijstry  and  they   were  working  the  clock 
around  anyhow. 
Thank  you;  thank  you. 

H   A. 

JONESBURG,  Mo. 

I  see  In  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
where  they  are  going  to  try  and  have  the  so> 
called  daylight-saving  time  changed.  Hop* 
they  can  beceuse  I  think  it  is  one  of  tb« 
damnedest  fool  Ideas  that  was  ever  put  over. 

BBDiAN  LtniT. 
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SCHCNaCTAOT.  N.  Y. 

An  article  in  the  Schenectady  Union  Star 
aaid  that  you  are  against  war  time,  and  going 
to  try  and  have  standsrd  time  back  the  way 
Cod  created  It.  Thafs  my  belief.  It  should 
be  standard  time. 

Here  In  my  city  they  believe  in  standard 
time.  If  one  wants  to  do  anything  to  accom- 
plish it.  let  him  get  up  1  hour  ahead.  I 
hate  this  stinking  1-hour-ahead  business. 
You  don't  accomplish  a  damn  thing  with  that 
1  hour  ahead. 

s.  c.  skotarc2ak. 

Datton.  Ohio. 

With  reference  to  bill  No.  4489,  introduced 
recently  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  standard 
time  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  very  much 
In  favor  of  this  bill  and  hope  that  you  will 
vote  in  favor  of  its  passage. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  should  never  have 
been  changed.  It  has  worked  an  unnecessary 
hardship  on  all  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try whose  woik  requires  their  getting  up  at 
an  early  hour,  and  has  caused  endless  con- 
fusion In  many  other  ways.  The  abolish- 
ment of  this  foolish  measure  will  aid  In  a 
small  measure  to  get  this  country  back  on  a 

sensible  basis. 

H.  A.  GoscH. 

MooDT.  Tex. 

I  want  to  commend  the  bill  which  would 
put  the  Nation  back  on  standard  time,  and  I 
herewith  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  protest- 
ers against  fast  time,  which  was  imposed 
upon  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 
I  trust  Congress  will  act  to  restore  standard 
time. 

Our  national  slogan  is  "Save  and  conserve." 
Fast  time  forces  us  to  get  up  1  hour  earlier 
in  the  coldest  part  of  the  day.  thus  using  an 
hour  more  of  artificial  light  and  an  hour 
more  of  fuel.  Fast  time  is  a  burden  on  the 
masses  and  puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  the 
few  who  sell  light  and  fuel.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  saving  and  conserving. 

To  our  knowledge,  all  war  planU  are  run- 
ning on  a  24-hour  basis,  so  how  could  fast 
time  help  there? 

It  also  enhances  the  hasard  of  night  driv- 
ing of  automobiles,  as  more  people  have  to 
drive  at  night,  causing  more  wrecks  and 
deaths,  going  to  and  from  work.  It  uses  up 
more  car  batteries  and  light  bulbs,  which  Is 
not  being  conservative. 

Cecil  O.  Guyton. 

Lyons,  Ind. 

1  see  they  are  making  a  flght  to  get  the 
time  changed— I  should  have  said  clocks.  I 
guess — because  they  can't  change  the  time. 
It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do  In  the  first 
place. 

I  don't  see  where  there  was  any  saving  In 
daylight  by  so  doing.    Success  In  getting  the 

change. 

h.  f.  firguson. 

Datton,  Ohio. 

Have  Congress  pass  House  bill  4489.  and 
abolish  war  time.  Fast  time  works  hardships 
on  the  working  people.  School  children  have 
to  go  to  school  while  yet  dark. 

No  electricity  or  fuel  Is  saved  by  war-time 
schedule.    I  surely  hope  we  as  a  Nation  can 

get  back  to  normal  time. 

JOHN  L.  Sutton. 

Shzloon,  Mo. 

The  morning  F«ss  reports  redoubled  ef- 
forts for  congressional  action  to  abandon 
war  time  and  put  the  Nation  back  on  stand- 
ard time. 

There  has  never  been  any  occasion  for  this 
funny  time.  I  have  lived  In  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Tulsa,  etc..  and  have  worked  in 


offices  with  many  different  starting  times, 
but  there  has  never  been  anything  practical 
about  the  current  daylight  saving  time. 

Old  Greenwich  has  been  our  standard  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

With  the  necessity  for  very  accurate  navi- 
gation and  avlgation  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  doesnt  Just 
Ignore  the  current  legal  time  and  go  by 
standard.  Otherwise  there  must  be  beauti- 
ful confusion  with  the  Intermingling  of  the 
forces  of  the  various  nstions. 

Of  course  putting  Father  Time  back  on  his 
establishec*  base  will  not  win  the  war  or  save 
democracy,  etc.,  but  it  will  be  a  fine  start 
toward  unscrambling  some  of  the  many  use- 
less and   irritating  fumbiings. 

I  have  talked  with  over  a  thousand  indi- 
viduals and  all  consider  early  time  as  Just 
plain  foolish. 

W.  L.  CoaaBX. 

Nn'AOA.  Ohio. 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Toledo 
Blade  prompts  me  to  say  It  will  do  the  coun- 
try a  good  turn  to  get  tis  back  on  proper 
Mme.  There  Is  actually  a  waste  of  power 
under  war  time.  Everyone's  light  bills  are 
higher. 

Our  legislature  put  Ohio  on  eastern  time 
several  years  ago.  after  we  had  been  on  cen- 
tral time  ever  since  it  was  established  over 
60  years  ago.  Now.  almost  the  whole  State 
is  on  eastern  war  time  though  the  legislature 
outlawed  it  last  year.  In  stunmertlme  It 
is  daylight  until  10  p.  m.  and  one  must  wait 
until  the  air  and  houses  cool  sufficiently  for 
sleep,  and  it  Is  midnight  before  that  comes. 
Then,  tn  the  morning  when  It  is  cool  and  one 
can  rest  we  have  to  get  up  2  hours  ahead  of 
the  proper  time. 

War  plants  operate  24  hours  a  day  so  there 
is  no  saving  there.  A  man  with  any  ambi- 
tion can  malnUln  a  large  garden  on  1  hour 
a  day.  When  this  crazy  time  was  proposed  I 
wrote,  on  behalf  of  my  shopmates,  in  protest 

against  It. 

Geo.  R.  Williams. 

Paris.  Mo. 

We  are  for  changing  back  to  standard  time. 

Daylight-savings  time  has  always  seemed 
out  of  place  and  we  never  could  undersund 
why  people  could  not  go  to  work  an  hour 
earlier  if  they  wanted  to  without  changing 

the  time. 

Andrew  D.  Thurston. 

Smtthshiu.  III. 
I  heard  over  the  radio  a  few  days  sgo  a 
statement  in  regard  to  changing  back  the 
time  If  they  would  only  change  It  up  there 
at  Washington  how  much  better  It  would  be. 
Country  people  go  by  the  new  time  only^)e- 
cause  there  is  a  war  on.  Maybe  it  benefiU 
some  but  it  Isn't  the  farm  people. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Weavd. 

Berks  County.  Pa. 
Am  Interested  In  the  flght  for  ellminaUon 
of  daylight  saving.  I  wish  to  state  that  we 
farmers  do  not  wish  It  as  we  have  Jiut  so 
much  work  to  do  and  are  restricted  In  help. 
Also  gasoline  rations.  How  does  this  day- 
light help  us?  This  is  nonsense.  It  is  time 
for  Congress   to  puU   together  and  get  rid 

of  it. 

J.  N.  Eisenhart. 

Asheville.  N.  C. 
I  want  to  voice  my  hearty  approval  of  the 
bin  to  move  the  clocks  back  to  natural,  sen- 
sible tune.  This  freak  time  has  given  me  the 
Jitters  and  headaches  more  than  any  one 
thing  that  I  have  ever  had  to  deal  with.  In 
winter.  9:30  a.  m..  daylight;  in  summer,  9:30 
p  m.  before  darkness.  In  winter  huge 
amounU  of  electric  cvurent  is  wasted.    It  U 


mirlhlMs.  UNleaa.  confusing,  so  this  is 
wartime  headache  of  which  we  can  rid  our- 
selves without  hampering  our  war  effort  ia 

the  least. 

John  P.  Sttwaxt. 

MAimnviLLB.  V*. 

Please  let  me  wish  success  In  doing  away 
With  daylight  saving  time. 

How  any  plan  which  makes  you  get  up  an 
hour  earlier  by  the  sun  and  bum  an  hour's 
more  electricity  and  fuel  for  6  months  oC  the 
year:  that  makes  school  children  in  rural 
areas  walk  long  distances  to  catch  school 
buses  in  the  dark,  how  could  time  like  that 
benefit  anybody? 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  Nation 
back  on  standard  time,  and  before  the  hot 
summer  months. 

Mrs.  Rot  G. 


Niagara  Falls. 

I  am  enclosing  copy  of  editorial  in  my 
home  ne^-spaper  which  refers  to  efforts  to- 
ward abolishing  fast  time  and  restoring 
standard  time. 

I  wish  to  commend  In  the  highest  terms 
efforts  to  abolish  a  long-standing  public  nui- 
sance and  menace  to  the  country.  Common 
sense  teaches  that  Inasmuch  as  war  produc- 
tion is  continuous  day  snd  night,  fast  or 
dayl*ght  ssving  time  is  a  useless  factor,  and 
should  be  abolished. 

Fast  time  is  not  only  a  public  nuisance  but 
a  menace  to  health  In  loes  of  sleep.  I  sm 
working  at  Niagara  Falls  st  Bell  Aircraft.  All 
through  the  winter  months  I  have  had  to  get 
up  In  the  morning  to  go  to  work  in  pitch 
darknees. 

I  earnestly  hope  a  majority  of  sensible 
Congressmen  will  vote  In  favor  of  restoring 
standard  time. 

8.  C.  LKFsvas. 

Los  ANCkLsa.  Calit. 
I  urge  you  to  put  all  power  behind  the  bill 
to  put  the  Nation  back  on  standard  time. 
The  working  people  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms  want  the  standard  time.  The  silly  law 
should  be  erased  from  the  book.  It  does  more 
harm  than  good.  If  it  was  left  to  the  people 
to  vote  it  would  be  voted  down.  We,  here  in 
California,  hate  it. 

b.  a.  mcnorman. 

Jaouon.  Mich. 

Am  writing  In  regard  to  thU  "war  time." 
Am  glad  there  la  someone  to  fight  for  the 
people  of  the  country  and  against  this  ter- 
rible time. 

In  our  town  or  county  we  were  already  on 
fast  time,  getting  up  1  hour  before  the  sun 
and  now  it  is  2  hours.  I  wonder  how  long 
people  are  going  to  keep  on  kidding  them- 
selves. 

Persusde    the   Congressmen    to   voU   this 

"war  time"  out. 

Annie  O.  Pattenc«. 

Blbasctb.  N.  J. 
Read  this  newspaper  clipping  to  our  eve- 
ning paper  and  sure  hope  the  bill  wins  on 
the  daylight  saving  question.  Our  light  bill 
Jumped.  It  takes  longer  and  more  light  In 
the  mornings.  I  never  did  believe  in  the 
daylight  saving  time.  It  is  only  for  golfers. 
Leave  God's  work  as  it  was. 

Mrs.  P.  8.  Weima*. 

DCS  Moines  Coitntt  Drainags 

DxsraicT  No.  T. 
OakviUe,  Iowa. 
Place  the  Nation  on  standard  lime  again 
and  remove  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  to 
wartime  food  production. 

Last  spring  we  were  delayed  by  rain  during 
the  month  of  May  and  could  not  plant  com 
until  around  June  1.  Our  help  refused  to 
work  beyond  8  o'clock  by  the  watch  awl  I  am 
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^lt«  SOT*  that  eonsldcnbl«  land  was  not 
fwmnl  beeatiw  the  war  time  was  out  of 
JolBt  with  Tefftilar  atandard  time,  and  thua 

our  fann  operatlcna  out  of  sear. 

^._^^  Noah  Scrbocx. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees. 

Btm»a  Vaixmt,  Ohio. 
Put  tha  nation  back  on  standard  time.  We 
faioMra  and  gnuigaia  all  hope  that  bill  goa* 
tiuot^h.  After  all  man  can't  change  tha 
nm  Bar  tha  habits  of  animals,  and  we  farm- 
ers have  to  work  by  the  sun  and  with  anlmala. 
It  is  a  terrible  hardahip  for  the  farmers  and 
I  haven't  talked  to  anyone  in  the  city — 
taaiHiri.  profeaakmala.  mothers,  houaawlvea. 
etc.— that  are  In  favor  of  fast  time.  Plaaaa 
put  the  Nation  back  on  standard  time  again 
Id  we  wUl  be  rid  of  one  bad  meea  at  least. 
Talked  to  a  Dr.  Men  and  she  said  it  was  the 
wnaalBes  thing  she  knew  of  to  set  the 
ahead.  Tou  may  be  sure  you  have  a 
lot  <tf  backing  on  this  whether  they  write  or 


B.  L.  OnHUTT. 

Oawno,  Okio. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  to  abolish  dayligbt> 
•aving  time. 

J.   B.   TSTLOB. 

UAxnoM,  Okw. 
Daylight  saving  leana  nothing  to  tba 
fanner  etcept  IncoavienMnoe  from  all  a^glaa. 
The  railroad  man  working  by  one  time  and 
hit  family  living  by  another  may  be  a  means 
of  fewer  accidents  tl  va  wtra  back  to  sun 


Ma  a  eommarcial  man  this  past  year  bava 
fead  to  contend  with  thrat  dlnrant  tlmaa  in 
Michigan,  and  two  placaa  ta  Ohio,  Both  at- 
taVMys  gananU  of  MichiKsn  and  Ohio  Mid 
«*r«  WMonsli  tut  tonal.  This  legls- 
«|  aehfuMiMtt 

M  T  MarroN. 

WAMfTMrOfV,  D>  0 

in  toahaif  of  setting  tha 

t  iMVr  s«  my  wife  was  nearly  kllt*d 

mtig  tskitig  advantage  of  ihs 

naaa    to   attack    women    on    tha 

of  Waahlngion. 

J  R  B. 

WAaMtMOTOW,  O.  C. 
The   short   srticle   In   today's  Washington 
•tsr  about  daylight  savinga  aetad. 
^or  abom  M  jears  this  has  been  a  humbug 

COTtr  OD  tba  pofmlatlen  of  the  United 
las  of  America      The  quicker  it  la  dis* 
ooBtinutfd   the  better. 

B.  B.  BrACKHOvas. 

Bo^roir,  llASB. 
In  tba  Boaton  Poat  of  today  appeared  a 
ftt>nt  papa  atory  of  afforta  to  reatore  standard 
tloaa.  l^ng  before  the  people  of  our  Nation 
a  raallaatton  of  what  a  humbug  is  this  cock> 
eyed  dislocation  rallad  daylight  aaving.  It 
la  mam  at  tiMiaa  hysterical  devleea  that  haa 
helped  Juvenile  delinquency  and  nervous 
breakdowns.  The  great  bulk  of  oar  people 
Will  be  with  efforts  to  restore  standard  time. 
If  anyone  wants  to  set  their  docks  an  hcur 
fast — O.  K. — but  not  by  law. 

F.  B.  BnmiT. 

liABoe.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  copy  of  exten- 
alon  of  remarka  oa  daylight  saving.  I  am 
With  you  100  percent.  It's  not  so  bad  in  the 
ainamer.  but  it  works  a  lot  of  hardahip  dur- 
ing the  reet  of  the  year. 

BhWACo  KXATnra. 

Jf  ano^cr. 

Plouncs,  S.  C. 
I  not«  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  a  bUl 
iB  Qngraaa  raatortng  war  ttme  to  what  It  waa 
iMfore  we  entered  the  conflict.  Such  a  bill 


meets  with  my  hearty 
oor  Senators  and 
ingtoQ  have  not  urged  th( 
bill  long  before  now  is 
henslon.  as  the  present 
parttcnlarly  for  the 
United  States,  has,  in 
capped  rather  than  helped 

Please  accept  deep  a 
connection  with  this 

C.  W. 
Vice  President  and 
Federal  Savings 
Hon. 


en<  DTsement, 


Repres<  ntatlvea 


aontfa  rast 


and  why 

In  Waah- 

paasing  of  such  a 

tfcyond  my  compre- 

d^jrltS^t-aavlng  time, 

section  of  the 

opinion,  handi- 

the  war  effort. 

pprcirtatlon  of  efforts  In 

matter. 

G  nxn.ZATHaa. 
IreoTurer,  Peoples 
a  id  Loan  Assoeia- 


ay 


More  power  to  the  effor 
Time  Act.    Faat  time  is 
sabotage  agricultiire  and 
effort  aa  any  device  that 
over  on  us  by  the  enemy 
can  help. 


Bo  VNora  Ifux.  Mo 
Our  entire  school  Is  pk  ased  with  the  bill 
to  repeal  dayllght-aavln(; 
paasad,  it  will  make  a 
In  our  dally  routine.  Tte  teachers  of  our 
school  also  heartily  approv )  bringing  back  the 
old  atandard  time.  Max  y  children  of  our 
aetaool  are  obliged  to  laav(   home  in  the  dark 


BLuiTsvnxx.  Ohio. 

to  repeal  the  War 

doing  as  much  to 

1  ndustry  In  our  war 

ciuld  have  been  put 

Let  us  know  if  we 


Cbas.  F.  Toaarr. 


time.    If    it    is 
reat  improvement 


)f  course,  the  pre- 
the  transportation 


and  return  in  the  dark. 

vloua  statement  Is  due  to 

schadtiles.  which  cannot  qe  changed  without 

tha  oonaumption  of  mora 

thing  wa  wo\ild  not  do. 

I  do  not  know  to  how 
will  ba  of  an  advanUga,  b^t  I  do  know  It  will 
pleaao  the  majority. 

■inaa  the  cUicks  hava  b4«n  functioning  an 
hour  earlier,  everything  ta  ta  been  unnstunU. 
If  Um  aloflka  ware  again  to 
Ur  tUM.  it  would  Mhtribita  to  b««lth, 
fort,  gad  praduailon, 


'uel  and  rubber- 
many  people  tbia 


I  mn  XogNioanLO. 


I  not«  In  today's  It  Loi 
•  bill  to  abolish  day  Ugh  I 
la  the  right  tratk      We 
bept  that  it  wUl  be 
eaflad  save  daylight 
food  In  this  section  I  fat 


FlMT,  Mo. 

u  oiobt-Dnaoorat 

■aving  tlma,    Tbla 

Us  County  paoplo 

If  this  so* 

dona  anyone  any 

to  know  about  It, 

OOL  RiCMAasa. 


SUCCNMfUl 


X  am  vary  much 
to  aboUah  dayilght-aavinf 

Quitting  in  the  middle 
we  should  be  working, 
stock  up  St  5  o'clock  whei 
ou^  and  grace  2  or  3 
loua. 


I  omat  Cm.  Mo. 

Intereat^  in  the  resolution 
tlma. 

the  evening  when 

pu^ng  my  ahaep  and 

they  want  to  atay 

longer,  is  rldlcu- 


houis 


alth 


I  have  been  listening 
dlsrnasliin  about  changing 
Charlie  Stooke  is  putting 
I  am  heartily  In  favor  o 
If  anyone  wanta  to  go  to  alork 
and  get  off  an  hour  earlier 
that,  but  let  the  Nation 
time. 


The  old  time  Is  more 
farmers  and  all  others, 
time.    Give  ua  the  1  hour 


I  waa  at  a  club  meettn  : 
week  and  heard  the 
cuaaad.     Ahnost  everyone 
the  iK^pa  that  we'd  go 


ba<k 


CHAa.  L. 


TROT,    Mo. 

interest  to  the 

the  time   which 

on  over  the  radio. 

changing  it  back. 

an  hour  earlier 

let  them  settle 

run  by  standard 


B.  B.  HABar. 


Fulton.  Mo. 
acceptable  to  the 
Give    U3  -the   old 
|}ack. 

John  Dat. 


Faksib.  Mo. 

one  evening  last 

daylight-saving  time  dls- 

preaent  t»preaaed 

to  the  old  ttane. 

LnxjAM  Caow. 


Shkbtvillb.  Mo. 

rve  Ulked  to  many  people,  and  1  feh  sura 
you  would  like  to  know  how  very  much  they 
endorse  your  bill  to  do  away  with  daylight- 
saving  time.  I'm  shocked  at  the  many  hard- 
ships it  causes  in  rural  conununlties. 

I'm  actually  saddened  by  reports  ci  this 
regulation,  which  has  served  no  purpoae 
whatsoever,  except  to  add  to  the  break-down 
0*  health  and  morale  of  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  General  Pfcderstlon 
of  Women's  Clubs  endorse  this  bill  In  ocm- 
ventlon. 

Mrs.  Ebnest  W.  Howard. 

Coats.  Kan8. 

May  I  resent  your  term  "daylight  8avlng'*t 
In  my  opinion,  there  ia  nothing  that  has  dona 
more  toward  wasting  daylight  than  the  prea- 
ant  set-up.   Best  luck  and  thanks  a  thouaand. 


New  London,  Mo. 
Keep  up  the  fight  to  get  rid  of  war  thne. 
da^'light  saving,  which  is  a  dam  nuiaance. 
Those  who  want  to  go  to  work  early  may 
do  so. 

W.  W.  CaocKirr. 

New  Haven.  Mo. 

This  and  other  communities  would  cer- 
talnly  appreciate  If  daylight-saving  tlma 
could  be  abandoned.  It  handicaps  produc< 
tlon.  This  especially  holds  true  on  the  dairy 
farm.  We  must  get  up  earlier  and  milk  be- 
oausa  the  truck  comes  earlier,  then  to  keep 
from  throwing  tha  milking  schedule  way  ba« 
yond  reason  we  must  milk  too  early  In  tha 
evening  to  get  tha  benefit  of  a  full  day'a  work 
in  the  field. 

If  thart  la  tny  bantflt  In  having  fMtortM 
•tart  aarllar  thara  la  no  reason  why  tba  clock 
•hotild  b«  t«aiipar«d  with  and  handicap  thg 
fgroMf,  wbo  MrrtNlnty  hss  pUniy  nf  dtfflcut- 
tl«a  without  adding  to  tham  uittii>resNaril)r. 

FflOILAWV,    Mo 

flood  luck  thaaa  Irmiblaaomc  iimee,  Ciwt 
the  time  chsrtgtd  biuk  to  tha  old  way.  Tho 
praaent  tlma  balpa  no  ona. 

R.  ▼,  Bakm. 

I  don't  Ilka  tho  dayllght-aaving  time.  It 
makaa  things  out  of  balance  for  the  farmar. 

Dan  T.  Tics. 

McCacDiK.  Mo. 

Get  dayllght-aavlng  time  changed  back  to 
aun  time.  Thla  1  hour  per  day  per  man, 
whan  multiplied  by  all  the  thouaanda  of 
laboring  oaen  on  farma  in  the  United  Btataa, 
will  amount  to  thousands  of  bushels  of  grain 
and  food  for  our  fighting  forces. 

Raiph  WnjUNaoN. 

MASTINSBXTaO.  Mo. 

This  daylight-saving  time  Is  a  big  nuisance. 
It  la  no  longer  necessary  to  get  people  out 
In  the  dark  and  cold  to  make  them  war 
conscious.  In  the  rural  districts  we  hav?  been 
having  daylight  saving  all  through  the  years. 
In  June,  July,  and  August  we  have  had  our 
church  aervicea  an  hour  earlier  to  escape  the 
heat.  If  we  had  achool  during  those  montha, 
the  classes  would  have  started  an  hour  earlier, 
too.  The  only  ones  who  benefited  by  the  war 
time  are  the  few  metropolitan  plutocrats  who 
uaed  to  get  to  their  offlce  at  10 — now  get  there 
at  B — standard  time;  and  had  an  extra  hcur 
In  the  afternoon  to  play  golf — which  they 
couldn't  do  12  montha  In  the  year,  either. 
If  some  of  the  city  factories  and  places  of 
business  would  start  an  hour  and  a  half  hour 
earlier,  that  would  relieve  congeatJon  on 
atraetcars  and  busses.  But  that  is  the 
mayors'  btisinass.  Relieve  a  war-confused 
people  of  this  altogether  unnecessary,  irrl- 
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tatlng.    and   costly   burden   that  has   been 
saddled  on  them. 

H.  Fkexss. 

New  PHnjwKLPHiA.  Ohio. 
Return  our  Nation  to  standard  time.  This 
daylight  saving  has  created  confusion  worse 
confounded.  One  must  use  electricity  more 
by  beginning  a  day  on  eastern  war  time. 
Executive  decree  could  govern  working  hours, 
but  the  sun  still  rises  on  God's  time,  which 
Is  even  one-half  hour  later  than  standard. 
Most  sincerely  we  hope  the  time   bill  will 

prevail. 

Edna  M.  Souxas. 

Sanot  Point,  Tex. 
It  waa  an  Imposition  on  larmcrs  to  hai-e 
ever  had  sun  time  changed.  The  average 
farmer  can't  produce  as  much  with  the  new 
time.  I  have  quit  farming  and  don't  expect 
to  have  another  animal  harnessed  until  the 
common-sense  hours  are  rest<jred.  There  was 
never  any  sense  In  changing  the  time.  It 
seems  that  every  nonessential  rule  those 
bureaucrats  can  devise  U  put  into  a  law  or 
rule.  If  there  was  any  advantage  in  the 
change.  It  would  be  O.  K.,  but  there  was  never 
any  need  of  It.  I've  discontinued  150  acres. 
and  will  never  resume  until  the  proper  hours 
are  reestablished. 

H.  L.  TaAMMUx. 

OttAQUAOA,   N.   T.' 

Do  away  with  this  everlaitlng  torment  of 
war  time.  If  golfers  want  to  play,  let  them 
get  up,  and  for  heaven's  saKi-  leave  the  clocks 
alone.  I  am  for  America  first,  then  pro- 
Kngllah  from  head  to  loot,  but  that  don't 
mean  wa  hava  to  do  like  th«  English  and  set 
clocks  a  hours  ahead.  Let  tis  hava  tha  tlma 
that  haa  alwtyi  been  otirs  until  anma  "brain 
trtiatar"  down  at  Waxhlnitton  came  alon«  to 
tell  the  rommon  herd  what'i  good  for  them, 
bucccsa  111  gattiitg  gur  cloclw  Mt  to  atandard 

*"^'  r  mmn. 

IRWIM,  Ohio, 
Allow  ma  to  axprMi  mjr  approval  of  allorta 
to  restore  tha  Nation  to  staridard  tlma.  Thla 
Idea  of  daylight  saving.  tt4.' ,  U  ona  of  tba 
most  nonsensical  things  aver  beard  of,  Tba 
return  to  central  standard  tlma  In  this  sec- 
tion would  greatly  increase  tha  efflclency  of 
farm  labor  at  a  tlma  whan  It  Is  moat  nee- 
essary, 

O.  O.  McItaoT, 
Prtsidtnt,  Farm  Management,  Ine. 

'  San  Francisco,  Caut. 

The  attention  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  organization  was  called  to  a  news  dis- 
patch which  suted  In  effect  that  a  bill  had 
been  Introduced  to  return  the  United  Statea 
to  normal  time. 

California  farmers  have  found  that  the  so- 
called  war -saving  or  war  tlrne  has  been  a  war 
losing  time  in  their  operstlons.  Thousands 
of  hours  are  loat  from  day  to  day  because 
farm  work  cannot  start  in  the  morning  until 
the  dew  has  dried  from  the  fields  and  trees. 
It  Is  apparent  that  American  agriculture 
Will  see  a  greater  shortage  of  labor  in  1944 
than  at  any  other  time  during  the  recent 
years.  It  will  be  difficult  at  best  to  plant  and 
harvest  our  crops. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  organlziitlon  has  formally 
endorsed  the  proposed  leglBlatlon. 

AssociATXt)  FAXMiBa  or 

CALiroaNiA,  Inc., 
By  S.  H.  Stratham, 

£iec«tl»«  Secretary. 

WALLOWA,  Oiirc. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  repeal  of  daylight 
aaving.  cutting  out  all  red  tape.  etc.    I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  one  of  the 


Oregon  Congreaamen  to  praaent  a  bill  for 
repeal. 
Here's  hoping  It  carriea  in  a  big  way. 

H.  M.  Thommom. 

Pins  Blctt,  Aas. 
Rid  the  country  of  the  war  dayllght-aavlng 
time,  which  benefits  no  one.  This  law  aavea 
nothing  in  the  way  of  electricity  or  gaa,  and 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  see  the  law  repealed 
and  let  God  take  care  of  the  daylight. 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  along 
the  repeal  of  this  fool  law  command  us. 

Mrs.  Maude  S.  Flynn. 
Mrs.  TkACT  MiLLa. 

Moscblt.  Mo. 
I  hope  the  bill  to  establish  standard  t'me 
all  over  the  United  States  will  be  enacted. 
The  ao-called  daylight-saving  time  table  now 
In  effect  is.  in  my  opinion.  Just  one  more 
cockeyed  regulation  and  Is  of  no  practical 
benefit  whatsoever.  In  fact,  lt«  uae  cntaiU 
the  use  of  more  electricity  In  this  part  cf 

the  country. 

Thos.  J.  TnHN<a. 

Datton.  Ohio. 
Please  do  all  In  your  power  to  put  bill  4489 
In  effect.    I  am  sure  the  majority  of  tha 
people  of  Dayton  wish  standard  time. 

LAwaENOt  E.  Miu-ia. 

AaUNQTON,  Va. 

The  sensible  proposal  to  abolish  the  non- 
sense Of  trying  to  fool  ourselves  by  monkey- 
ing with  the  hands  of  our  clocks  descrvea  tha 
aupport  of  all  mtaUlgent  citiaans.  Tha 
pwplo  deserve  to  ba  given  tha  truth,  fvan 
on  the  faces  of  tbair  clocks. 

TM  tUMMtia. 

■oaToN,  MAaa, 
larnastly  andora*  tha  bill  ut  abolish  day* 
light  aavmu  and  return  to  normal  tima  Um* 
fair  to  tho  |)»b«»ring  man  and  wastaa  alactfW* 
liy  and  gM  and  wtrnplWataa  every  bualnaaa 
and  houaahold  activity.  Ut  us  i't  back  to 
•un  tlma  with  whleto  avarybody  avarywbtr* 
la  .«,u.lntod  and  ..ll.a.d.  ^  ^  ^^^ 

BooAi  Oaovc,  III. 

Tbera  Un't  anything  that  will  balp  tha 
farmers  more  than  to  go  back  to  aUndard 
time.  They  actually  hava  to  go  by  God'a 
time  to  a  certain  extent  and  they  are  always 
out  of  tune  with  the  towns  and  cities. 

City  folks  complain  they  can't  get  the  chil- 
dren to  bed  In  the  summer  so  they  can  get 
their  rest.  And  all  winter  they  have  to  get 
up  in  the  dark. 

It  upsets  the  farmers  work  In  every  way. 
There  really  iant  one  good  point  In  favor 
of  it.  It  very  definitely  hampers  war  pro- 
duction on  the  farm. 

SdI  am  speaking  for  all  farmers  In  this 
section  of  the  country  when  I  say  we  hope 
fast  time  goes  out  fast.  We  are  all  hoping 
and  praying  for  our  regular  time. 

Mrs.  Oaklet  Michexu 

Boston,  Mass. 
The  country  is  all  upset  from  daylight  sav- 
ing.   Tlie  time  shotild  be  left  the  way  the 
Lord  Intended,  not  what  a  few  want. 

(Many  signatures.) 

Datton.  Ohio. 
I  wish  to  express  my  desire  to  return  to 
and  keep  standard  time. 

CA«L 


Ekbioott.  N.  T. 
Get  rid  of  the  so-called  daylight  saving.  It 
is  the  most  foollah  and  one  of  the  dumbast 
thla  country  haa  ever  had  to  endure.    Lefa 
have  standard  time. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Bowia. 

CLAaxsvuxB.  Tax. 
Millions  of  folks  In  theee  United  SUtaa  Join 
In  trying  to  get  the  new  war  aaving  time  re- 
pealed and  getting  back  to  atandard  tima. 
ThU  new  time  has  cost  the  people  mlhions  of 
dollars  more  for  fuel  and  light  bUU.  Thla 
new  time  has  hindered  the  war  effort  bistaad 
of  helping.  Do  away  with  thla  unnecaoaary 
wartime. 

D.  J.  STAMPHItX. 

NEW  TotK.  N.  T. 
Thcfe  are  the  dajs  of  willing  and  unquea- 
tlonlng  sacrifices.  Theite  are  also  the  daya  of 
agonized  pleas  for  100-percent  efficiency.  It 
is  eesentlBl  that  our  workers  as  well  aa  our 
soldiers  snd  sailors  and  air  force  be  at  their 
best  at  all  tlmea.  It  waa  no  trick  at  all  to 
sell  the  idea  that  by  tempering  with  the 
clock,  more  money  could  be  made.  Tha 
world  was  stunned  by  the  moat  calamltoua 
war  in  all  history.  It  was  In  a  condition  to 
grasp  at  any  straw  that  would  help  increaaa 
production.  Tho  idea  looked  good.  It  waa 
adopted,  first  In  Eurojje.  then  here.  Cloeka 
were  esmestly  turned  back  and  a  cerUln 
amount  cf  daylight,  prevloualy  "waated."  waa 
put  to  WOTk. 

The  avowed  purpoaa  Is  to  save  daylight,  ytt 
all  our  munition  works  and  factorlts,  rail- 
roads, coal  mines,  etc.   are  working  continu- 
ously 24  hours  a  day.    Every  bit  of  daylight  la 
uaad  and  ev^ry   bit  of  darkuesa  too.    Who 
wanta  itT   The  farmer  doesn't,  the  mother  of 
growing  children  doasnt,  the  laborer,  thd 
soldier,  sailor,  aitd  airman  don't,  tha  bual* 
neMman  doesn't,  In  fa-n,  tha  vuit  majority  of 
«iur    papulation    doaati  i    want    It,    Only    • 
dwindllnK  handful  of  gollrrs  gst  soma  llltio 
light  r<»r  ihslr  pallat  iliHsIng  while  the  rest  ot 
M  «r«  eondamtMKl  to  «at  our  diitnar  la  mid* 
ftftarnoon.  wastlnf  daylight  until  aftor  aun* 
•at,    Wa  gat  up  In  plt«b-blaek  dsrknana,  turn 
on  artificial  light,  buiTy  through  our  diaroal 
breakfast,  stumpla  out  Into  diatly  lit  atraaU. 
wander  Into  brillUntly  lighted  o«oaa  or  work 
ahopa  where,  half  ssleop  and  at  a  dangeroualy 
low  energy  level,  we  muat  apply  ouraalvas  to 
precuion  work  at  an  outrageoualy  aooalaratad 
pace  for  many  bourn  on  end,  obllvloua  to 
whether  the  aun  may  be  shining  or  not.   That 
aun  is  our  great  health  giver,  vitaliiar.  and 
energy  producer. 

Abaanteeiam  la  on  the  increase  and  the  toll 
taken  by  accidents  in  war  work  is  mounting 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Efflclency  has  been  low- 
ered and  general  health  menaced  In  a  boat  of 
new  neuroses  and  mental  complaints  due  to 
hyptertenslon.  Set  the  hands  of  the  clcck 
back  where  they  belong.  It  would  Increase 
efficiency  and  imprcpve  general  health,  al- 
though most  of  those  wbo  suffer  nujst  from 
this  off-key  life  are  unaware  of  the  under- 
lying cause  of  their  present  discontent  and 
chronic  wearinaaa. 

Ralph  DEGouza. 
Head  of  Modern  Language  Department. 

Trinity  School. 


Chaxlottc,  N.  C. 
People  down  here  In  the  sunny  South  cer- 
tainly hope  the  bill  against  the  last  time  wlU 
BO  over  in  a  big  way.    We  are  tired  of  it. 

MAacAxn  Gibbon. 


CoLUMBTS.  Ohio. 

We  heartily  concur  with  you  in  the  effort  to 
get  us  back  to  God's  time  once  more.  In  fsct. 
the  people  don't  particularly  care  what  kind 
of  time  it  U.  Just  so  we  adopt  one  Ume  and 
stay  there. 

The  writer  is  a  traveling  man  and  covera 
aeveral  of  the  Midwestorn  States.  Everybody 
Is  badly  confused  with  the  various  varieUea  of 
time.  Nobody  I  have  talked  with  can  aeo 
where  It  helps  the  war  effort.  Tha  old  argu- 
ment about  conserving  electricity  U  the  bunk. 
The  golf  player  is  tlie  only  one  that  Ukca  it- 


m\ 
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W«  lo  to  bed  by  daylight  and  get  up  In  th« 
terlt. 

AnythlBf  you  eui  do  to  get  us  out  of  tbia 
turn  mtm  wUl  certainly  be  apprcdatad  by  a 
vary  eoofua«d  public.  Tbe  tbougbta  I  bav« 
AtlmpMd  to  Mpnaa  bere  are  not  all  my  own 
but  ai  tb«  many  tbat  I  come  in  conuct  witb 
^"^vitrj  day. 

C.  C.  Thomas. 

SrurKiTrcT.  Mich. 
0«t  ooofraaatonal  actkm  to  abandon  war 
tlBM  and  aet  all  cfcx:lu  of  the  Unltad  State* 
en  Hm  tme  time — atandard  time  baaed  on 
arm  time  We  bava  not  gotten  very  far  on 
war  time,  so  I  earnestly  urge  Congress  to  open 
their  ayaa  and  fall  back  to  Ood's  time.  The 
ao-called  war  time  U  detrimental  to  human 
rlgbta,  and  our  iflcbigan  Legislature  voted 
It  down,  but  tbe  Detroit  "Ulrohltos"  over- 
rulad  th«n.  In  talking  with  many  people 
I  bava  yn  to  hear  of  war  time  doing  anybody 
aay  good. 

Pud  MoCoNioBT. 

MaicBFiBLS.  Ohio. 
artificial  time  is  moat  nnpopular  and 
waateful.  Tou  would  have  to  llTa 
a  farm  fully  to  appreciate  the  latter.  If 
want  to  have  a  part  In  any  worth-while 
project  In  the  city,  It  Is  necessary  to  quit  yotir 
work  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  m  onlar 
to  have  all  stock  cared  for  and  Just  routine 
work  don*  in  time  to  attend  tbe  meeting. 
Tou  can  aee  what  that  doea  toward  otir  efforta 
to  ralaa  all  tbe  food  we  can  in  tUa  time  of 
war.  and  we  are  all  doing  etavjrtbtng  H«  poa- 
albly  can  (a  thla  time. 
Tba  MU  wUl  bav*  tb*  solid  auppgrt  of  rural 


Mr*.  H.  J. 

Bnaif,  Omo. 
Th*  Mil  to  return  the  country  to  a  atand* 
ard  time  basis  will  be  greatly  appraelatad  by 
million*  of  peofrt*.  aapaclally  tb*  day  working 
riM  atDttDd  4  o'clock  in  tbe 
!  ea  tb*  eld  time,  to  get  started 
for  work.  I  mtMt  b*  to  work  at  T:M  sat  am 
war  ttm*.  as  I  work  on  tb*  Mew  Tork 
Central  IWUlroad.  and  must  be  at  tbe  station 
for  a  train  du*  at  g;13  a.  m.  eutem  war 
tlm*.  I  have  talked  with  several  of  the  rail- 
toad  B«n  and  they  do  not  like  eastern 
war  tta*.  lfo*t  all  of  us  day  m*n  are 
•roOBd  80  to  70  year*  of  age,  and  we  must 
ba  to  Work  from  7  to  8:90  a.  m.  A*  com- 
pared  to  the  old  central  standard  tlma.  w« 
report  for  work  from  ft  to  a:SO  a.  m 
a*t  tba  •ouatry  bask  on  a  standard  time 
Is  What  tb*  p*opt*  want. 
K  A 


Ono. 
obaanrations,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  daylight-saving  time  or  war  ttm*  la 
O  K.  during  the  summer  months,  tbat  is, 
from  around  May  1  to  October  1,  and  would 
ba  wniki  better  for  the  8ut«  of  Ohio  than 
th*  present  situation,  where  we  have  two 
kinds  of  time,  but  most  communities  will 
change  to  war  tlma  again  abom  May  1. 

I  hope  tbat  a  oompromlsa  will  b*  made 

between  your  blU  and  year  around  war  time, 

ao  tbat  we  can  bav*  dayllgbt-aavlng  time  In 

wiminar  and  tba  ragnUr  aone  tlma  in  winter. 

It  aara  aaama  fooUab  to  go  to  work  at  7 

a.  m.  in  wlotar  and  find  It  doea  not  get  day- 

ligbt  lor  a  eoopla  of  hour*  yet. 

O.  A. 

OtfaaraJ  Jaarrtary-rri 

Th»  Order  o/  JtaUrood  rsljfrapber*. 

Ozroao.  Ohio. 

X  have  received  many  eommunlcations  from 

■  tjMK*  tbroagSiout  the  State  ex- 

Vkm  cmr  the  fact  tbat  you 

a  bill  to  place  the  Nation 

i  Ume.    It  Is  tbe  feeling  of 

the  farmers  that  tbe  fast  time  has  not  been 


of  any  benefit  to 
been  a  great  handicap 
food-production  efforts. 

Joan^ 
Master,  dhio 


Indus  ;ry  and  that  it  baa 
lo  farmers  In  their 


Tr>  Ststi 
Housaor 


I  am  encloalng  an 
leading   newspapers 
abolish   dayllgfat-savlng 
my   views   and   that  of 
whom  I  have  talked, 
presa  my  objections  to 
more  strongly. 

I  believe  that  I  can 
90  percent  of  our 
back  to  atandard  time. 
to  any  inconvenience 
war  effort;   but  we  do 
lot  of  what  we  think  ar  ! 
Just  to  make  us  war 
has  ever  yet  explained 
tbe  present  system  In 
to  tbe  war  effort 
have  seen  many  women 
and  rain  long  before 
streetcars  or  busses  to 
helps  the  war  I  cannot 


opTkxaa, 

Ri9>axscMTAnva, 

Dallas.  Tex. 

editorial  from  one  of  otir 

reading   the   bill   to 

time.    It   expresses 

everyone  else  with 

except  that  I  would  ex- 

the  present  system 


peop  e 


thj  t 


con  M:ious. 


Ji  rr 

Chairman,  Committee 
and 


(From  tbe  Dallas  (Tex 
March  2B, 


cofiservatlTely  say  that 

would  like  to  go 

We  do  not  object 

is  necessary  to  the 

QOt  like  to  have  a 

foolish  regulations 

And  no  one 

sAtlsfactorlly  wherein 

I  ny  way  contributes 

Durli  ig  the  past  winter  I 

(landing  in  the  cold 

(faylight  waiting  for 

to  work.    If  tbat 

It. 

D.  Srunov, 
on  Municipal 
Pr^ate  Corporations. 
[  Enclosi  re ) 

)  Times  Herald  ot 
19441 


|o 


TOamMO  THX 

A  Reprcaantatlve  has 
Oongree*  to  abolish 
would  turn  the  cloeka 
war*  aet  ab*ad  wb*n 
wa*  adoptad  a*  a  war 

It  la  to  b*  bop*d  tba 
•ffort  will  m«*t  witb 

It  may  b*  tbat  tb* 
■*tUng  tb*  clock  ab*ad 
wofk  don*  baa  product  I 
In  tome  portions  of  tbe 
ful.  however,  tbat  It  hai 
results  in  places  like 

It  may  br  tbat  it  baa 
power,  which  was,  as  we 
the  announced  obJaetlV( 

Lacking    specific 
point*,  no  attempt  is 
them  definitely. 

But  It  can  be  said 
diction  that  daylight 
disarranged  the  lives  anC 
many  people,  who  do  not 
Ilk*  to  g*t  back  to 
ts  otUy  n*e*aaary  to 
Btata  laglalatura*  have 
for  tbair  •tetea.  and  to 
ten  to  tba  raactlona  of 
to  prov*  tbi*. 

In  the  fao*  of  aueh 
ahould  take  a  food  daal 
mrat  to  kaap  thla  bUl 


C  .OCX 


from 


1  am  agalnat  dayllgb  ; 
middla-clasa  people,  whc 
no  enjoyment  out  of  it 
too  late  for  the  roona 
worklngman  baa  to  go 
I  aay  get  rki  of  it  for  an 


It  win  b*  a  godsend 
others  to  eliminate  day 
It  will    be  effective   thli 
familiar  with  all  the 
this  meaaure  baa  cause 
and  this  letter  ts  merely 
this  part  of  the  eountry 
ited  success  In  getting 
qtilekly. 


W.  PiCRTSB, 

State  Grange. 


aacx 

ntroduced  a  bill  In 

dayll^t-savtng  time.   He 

>ack  the  hour  they 

tba  praaent  Ume  system 

4>«Mura. 

the  Congraaanun's 
aufceasa. 
lifaniotia  nathod  of 
in  hour  to  gat  mora 
the  desired  effect 
cf  imtry.    It  la  doubt- 
produced  any  aucb 
Te4aa. 

saved  some  electric 
recall  It,  another  of 

figt^ea  on    both    tbaae 
niide  bere  to  pass  on 

without  fear  of  contra- 

s4vlag,  so-called,  ba* 

schedules  of  a  great 

like  it.    They  would 

stan<  lard  time  again.    It 

pe  nt  out  that  setaral 

iready  taken  action 

ook  around  and  lls- 

tb*  avarag*  cltlien, 

popular  demand,  It 
of  convincing  argu- 
b*coming  law. 


Elbabcth,  N.  J. 
saving   time.    We 
live  in  the  city,  get 
Tbe  sun  stays  up 
to  cool  off  and  a 
to  bed  in  daylight, 
ime. 
I  Crs.  L.  Oaaamaxw. 


Datton.  Ohio. 

to  war  workers  and 

light  saving  time  so 

month.    Tou  are 

contusion  and  argument 

the  entire  Nation 

»  add  support  from 

Wishing  you  trollm- 

ttte  measur*  adopted 


D.  a.  Cocao. 


BaooKLTw.  N.  T. 

Abolish  daylight  saving  time  and  return 
ua  all  to  standard  time  once  more.  I  tall 
to  see  how  it  can  aid  in  the  war  effort  when 
most  o<  us  go  to  work  in  the  dark  of  the 
morning  for  so  many  months  in  the  year.  It 
is  bad  enough  for  the  few  months  in  the 
stunmer  but  all  year  round  Is  harmful. 

A  great  many  fatalities,  due  to  heart  at- 
tack, are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  fatigue 
produced  in  tbe  circulatory  system,  t>rought 
about  liy  tbe  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  by  day- 
light saving. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  men  who  are  be- 
tween 40  and  50. 

In  behalf  of  the  early  riser. 

N.  E.  KorNio. 

BlKGHAlfTON,  N.  T. 

It  isn't  fair  for  999  people  to  be  forced  to 
get  out  an  hour  early  so  one  of  each  thousand 
can  play  golf.  These  golf  players  could  get 
up  before  8  a.  m.  and  play  golf  before  they 
go  to  business  at  9  or  10. 

Believe  me,  the  first  ward  of  Binghamton, 
the  largest  and  most  populated  ward  in  the 
city,  is  against  daylight  saving.  Our  coun- 
cilman can  attest  to  that  fact. 

John  J.  Snatcx. 

MaaTvnxs,  Ma 
We  have  read  of  the  bill  to  go  off  daylight- 
saving  time  November  until  February,  inclu- 
sive. We.  as  an  American  Problems  Class, 
wish  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  bUl.  Many 
of  our  pupils  must  walk  considerable  dls« 
tancaa  before  boarding  our  school  buasaa. 
which  leave  the  far  end  of  their  routes  at 
7  a.  m.  m  order  to  be  at  school  at  8:30,  our 
uaual  Btartlng  tlma.  Faranu  have  to  arise 
ao  early  to  gat  their  children  off  to  school 
that  tb*r*  la  so  much  time  lost  because  of 
their  being  tmable  to  perform  any  work  b*« 
for*  daylight.  The  puplla  have  to  travel  In 
aU  klnda  of  waatbar  and,  due  to  road  condi- 
tions, It  la  Inconvenient  to  walk  In  the  dark. 
It  la  the  opinion  of  the  clasa  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  rural  sections  are 
In  favor  of  your  plan  to  change  back  to 
atandard  tlma,  aapecUlly  during  the  winter 
months. 

AacniCAN   PtoiLiMa  CiAaa,   Robaci 

Mamn  RioH  School, 
Ths     NoriHwcar     Miaaotm     Btatb 
TkACHias  CouxoK. 

(Many  signatures.) 

PALMTkA,  Pa. 

8o  glad  someone  Is  Interested  in  abolishing 
daylight-saving  tlms.  I  am  aura  we  do  not 
save  any.  getting  up  at  4  in  the  mnrntnir.  and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  man  from  Pittsburgh 
who  la  supposed  to  be  father  of  dayllgbt- 
aavlng  time  get  up  tbat  time.  I  think  b«  la 
on*  of  thoa*  wbo  don't  know  what  hard  work 
1*.  I  would  Ilk*  to  aee  him  get  up  at  4  in  ttie 
morning,  work  In  the  hayfieids  and,  when 
threshing  time,  help  ttxert.  I'm  sure  ba 
would  not  need  to  go  on  tbe  golf  course  to 
sweat.  I  sure  think  it  was  one  of  the  mean- 
eat  things  done.  If  anyone  cares  to  get  up 
an  hour  earlier  let  him  do  so  and  not  compel 
others.  Why  not  let  the  time  as  it  was. 
Man  cannot  change  the  moon,  stars,  or  sun. 

Hope  w*  will  win;  here's  luck. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Bowman. 


nUMINCHAM, 

Fleaae  give  the  daylight-saving  bill  an 
extra  kick  for  all  time  when  It  comes  up  for 
repeal.  We  are  a  patient,  long-suffering 
people,  but  when  it  is  6  o'clock  it  is  not  B; 
why  allow  ourselves  to  be  fooled.  Don't  for- 
get to  knock  it  out  for  good. 

A.B. 

Jackson,  Tknic. 
We.  In  our  city,  are  very  pleased  over  effort 
to  get  back  to  God's  time.     Pleaae  work  a 
little  harder  and  know  all  the  botisekeepers 
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are  with  you,  for  It's  been  a  terrible  trial 
on  us. 
Thank  you. 

Lois  Saundcxs. 

Baxxt.  Ilx. 
Abandon  war  time  and  put  the  Nation  on 
standard  time. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  finest  things  that 
could    be  done  for  tbe  betterment  of  our 
•  country. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  where  this 
war  time  does  anyone  any  good  at  all.  I 
could  think  of  hundreds  of  reasons  why  it 
should  not  have  been  done. 

I  hope  we  get  the  time  changed. 

o.  n.  rxdman. 

Everett.  Mass. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  the  April  7  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  and  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  yovir  stand 
In  this  "crackpot"  idea  of  tampering  with 
the  Nation's  time. 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  Is  good  and 
sick  of  this  tampering  with  the  clocks  and  it 
Is  high  time  we  got  back  to  sanity. 

Eugene  Bertram  Wiixard. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  was  very  glad  to  read  that  Congress  will 
soon  start  hearings  on  the  bill  to  put  the 
country  back  on  standard  time. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  figure  out  how 
daylight  saving,  or  war  time,  has  been  of 
sufficient  benefit  to  even  offset  the  confusion 
and  inconvenience  It  has  caused.  I  sincerely 
hope  Congress  will  see  fit  lo  repeal  it. 

Alma  Maosvn. 

WAaMINOTOM.  D.  C. 

1  want  to  express  mjr  appreciation  of  the 
bill  to  eliminate  daylight  saving  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  March  1. 

It's  just  a  pain  in  the  neck  to  get  up  and  go 
to  work  in  the  dark  in  the  wintertime,  And, 
judging  from  Pepcos  reporu,  I  can't  see  where 
It  aavet  any  electricity,  bacauae  what  you 
don't  burn  in  the  evening  you  bum  In  the 
morning,  and  vice  versa. 

CLifToao  E.  BnvtTZ. 

LiacoMB,  Iowa. 

Enclosed  find  a  petition  In  favor  of  restor- 
ing time  back  to  standard,  or  sun,  time. 

This  was  signed  by  two  Cbrlstun  churches 
here. 

Nobody  refuses  to  sign,  and  I  could  get  a 
thousand  signers  if  I  would  get  out  and 
canvass. 

Th*  sun  tlm*  BUltA  us  so  much  better,  and 
hope  you  can  gel  it  restored  to  where  It 
should  be.  _ 

O.  8.  MCOCNT. 
(Beventy-elght  signatures.) 


Fo*T  Wo«TH,  Tn. 
Please  change  the  clocks  back  pronto.  Get 
rid  of  this  confusing  mistake.  It  was  well- 
intentioned  but  has  turned  out  to  be  a  sad 
mistake.  I  hope  Congress  will  never  again 
tamper  with  the  time. 

Aft*   *  • 

BaooKLiNX,  Mass. 
I  wish  to  commend  abolition  of  daylight- 
saving  time. 

This  is  the  wish  of  thousands  in  this  sec- 
tion.   Best  of  luck  lu  the  matter. 

N.  E.  Baxnxs. 

AXUNCTON,   CALir. 

We  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  of 
California  are.  indeed,  interested  in  efforts 
to  repeal  the  daylight-saving  law  and  put 
tbe  Nation  back  on  standard  time. 

The  Governor,  as  well  as  the  California 
8taU  Orange,  have  gone  on  record  as  being 


In  favor  of  the  restoration  of  standard  time. 
The  act  has  not  accomplished  Its  purpose  and 
Is  causing  vast  inconvenience. 

t.  l.  cowkkn. 

Arlington.  Calif. 

Efforts  In  regard  to  the  abolishment  of  the 
wartime  daylight  saving  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  farmers  of  California.  As  you 
know,  the  farmer  lives  and  works  by  the  sun, 
so  any  legislation  to  change  that  is  entirely 
without  purpose. 

Our  Governor  Warren  has  come  out  strongly 
In  favor  of  rescinding  this  bill  and  we  are  all 
firmly  behind  any  action  which  will  restore 
standard  time. 

Rachel  G.  Orcierx. 

Casetvillx.  III. 

I  want  to  add  all  possible  help  to  efforts  to 
get  this  country  tack  on  standard  time.  I 
work  shift  work,  but  fast  time  is  as  much  a 
detriment  to  me  as  lo  the  farmers  and  other 
people.        , 

When  on  the  day  shift  It  means  gettmg  up 
an  hour  earlier,  which  in  the  wintertime 
takes  more  fuel  and  electricity  and  in  the 
summertime  robs  me  of  an  hour's  sleep  In  the 
cool  of  the  morning  when  I  could  sleep.  It 
means  dangerous  hardships  for  most  school 
children  starting  to  school  in  the  dark.  If  I 
need  to  work  in  the  garden,  I  would  much 
prefer  doing  it  before  going  to  work  instead 
of  in  the  midafternoon  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Very  few  people  will  even  play  golf  then,  i 
let  alone  working  at  anything  else.  On  the 
midnight  to  8  thlft  I  get  very  little  sleep  In 
the  daytime  and  could  get  another  hotur  be- 
fore going  to  work  If  we  were  on  standard 
time.  Most  war  planU  are  on  34-bour  sched- 
ules, ao  changing  the  clock  cannoi  -owiibly 
benefit  them.  I  know  o(  no  adv^n'Aga  in 
fast  time  to  anyone,  but  certainly  atri  awar* 
of  iU  dlsadvantagsa. 

Casl  W.  Clat. 

EoMONDS.  Wash, 
I  would  like  to  see  our  clocks  set  back  where 
they  should  of  been  left.    It  was  never  any- 
thing but  a  silly  idea  at  beat. 

JXNNIX  L.  ANoaxws. 

Datton.  Ohio. 
I  am  m  favor  of  bUl  H.  E.  4489,  to  raatore 
standard  time. 

The  present  arrangement  gives  us  a  vary 
unpleasant   rearrangement   of   time   tbat   Is 
harmful  rather  than  helpful  In  the  war  effort. 
M.  J.  OisBONs  Bvrrvr  Co. 


Xx>uiavu.LS,  Kt, 
Abolish  war  time.     I  air  not  only  speaking 
for  myself  but  for  hundreds  of  my  fellow 
men  at  the  L.  k.  N.  R  R.  shops  here,  as  being 
In  favor  of  sUndard  time,  all  the  time. 

WiLLUM  H.  PxaiciHa. 

pAsa  Chxibtian  Chambo  or  Commsrcc, 

Pass  ChrUtian,  Mist. 
I  am  directed  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
enclosed  resolution  Introduced  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son on  September  2.  1943,  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  this  body. 

MrxTLX  8.  McDxxMorr, 

Secretarjf. 


thus  causing  leas  expense  and  bringing  mora 
aatlafactory  resulto:  Therefore  be  It 

Kesolved  by  the  Pas»  Chrtstian  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorial iKed  and  urged  lo 
an'end  or  change  the  existing  law  so  a«  to 
provide  that  the  period  of  daylight  savmg 
shall  begin  on  the  thlid  Sunday  In  April  and 
eud  on  the  thh-d  Sunday  In  September  each 
year  at  hours  lo  be  fixed  by  law.  and  con- 
tinue m  operation  until  the  end  of  tbe  war. 

Grat  ScMMrr.  Mo, 
I  want  to  tell  ^rou  how  pleased  everyone 
was  with  the  bill  to  change  back  to  standard 
time.     Please  can  you  get  that  bill  through 
m  a  hurry? 

MiLFORD  T.  OMOHUNDXO. 
DxrABTMXNT  OF  HlOHWAT*, 

Leeaburg.  Va. 

Sfveral  weeks  ago  there  was  an  article  in 
the  Washington  papers  slating  that  you  had 
introduced  a  bill  in  Congreas  for  the  repeal 
of  the  daylight-saving  lime. 

The  employees  of  the  highway  department 
In  Loudoun  County  ar-  very  much  in  favor  of 
your  bill  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
progress  has  been  made  lov.ard  gettlnf  this 
bill  passed. 

O.  P.  BozEL,  Resident  Engineer. 


I 


Whereas  the  existing  daylight-saving  Uw 
la  causing  unnecessary  and  wasteful  use  of 
electricity  and  imposing  hardships  and  ex- 
pense on  many  people  during  the  long  nigbu 
of  the  winter  season;  and 

Whereas  no  such  conditions  exUted  during 
the  First  World  War,  when  daylight  saving 
waii  observed  during  the  season  when  the 
days  were  long  and  the  nighU  were  short; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  day- 
light-saving hours  observed  during  tbe  First 
World  War  should  not  be  put  Into  effect  now. 


MAaaACHoarrrs. 

To  the  Eorrot  of  the  Poar. 

Sir:  The  article  on  page  1  of  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Poet  setting  forth  that  at  l^st 
Repreaentatlves  are  coming  out  lor  a  reprsi 
of  the  so-called  daylight  saving  U  sure  good 
news  to  all  of  us  workers. 

Must  we  go  through  another  wlnwr  with 
thla  craxy  ssl*up?  Why  has  there  not  been 
something  done  before  thla  to  put  us  back  on 
our  regular  time?  Farmers,  Wbrkers.  end 
especially  mothers,  have  been  clamoring  for 
the  turn-back  to  normal  time  and  no  on*  baa 
done  a  thing  about  it.  When  this  tblag  waa  - 
put  over  it  was  just  for  on*  raaaon,  but  like 
many  other  things  tbat  haw  been  put  over 
on  a  gullible  public,  It  has  remained  until  wa 
are  all  fed  up  on  it. 

Please,  will  sooie  of  the  politicians  do  tome- 
thing  now? 

CLAaENCC.  Mo. 

I  noticed  In  paper  a  bUl  to  change  from 
war  time  to  old  time. 

We  are  farmers,  operating  about  800  acres 
of  Irnd,  and  are  Interested  in  having  tlm* 
changed.  Have  Ulkad  to  a  number  €t  good 
farmeni  and  all  have  expressed  ibemaelvaa 
that  they  would  like  to  have  the  change. 

When  we  are  putting  up  hay,  hanraating 
oau,  wheat,  and  soybeans,  or  plowing  com 
early  the  dew  ordinarily  makes  it  **ry 
bad  getting  sUrted  on  wsr  time.  Then  when 
8  o'clock  comes  the  greater  part  of  tobor 
wants  to  quit  and  at  that  time  It  is  beat  part 
of  time  to  work  in  farming  season. 

Then  in  winter  when  days  are  short  and 
you  get  out  at  war  time  you  have  to  get  stock 
up,  and  we  don't  think  that  good  In  feeding 
slock. 

We  are  Interested  In  food  production  and 
doing  our  part  in  winning  the  war  in  the 
best  way  to  our  beet  Judgment,  and  tb*  num- 
ber we  have  Ulked  to  feel  It  would  be  best 

to  have  tune  changed  J>ack.  

McCabtt  BaoTHxafc 


Los  ANCRLsa,  Calif. 
Abandon  war  time  and  go  back  to  atandard 

time.  .•.I.— 

I  don't  believe  one  watt  of  electricity^ 
aaved  by  this  war-time  policy,  and  I  " 
It  U  miKh  nicer  to  go  out  In  tbe^' 
when  if*  dark.   The  day*  ara  kmt ' 


^r 


II 
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th»  —!■*-»•>  wlthoot   trytnc   to  make    Um 
•TcnlngB  longer. 

H«r*  tn  Lm  AnfelM  before  th«  war  UUa 
oi  Ubm  iMd  toMH  voted  down  by  Um 


»'»  hoping  ve  can  return  to  normal 
■fndrd  ttnM  aoon. 

Ratmoms  IIcLaoghum. 

WurrsR  Paxk.  Pla. 

T  bSTe  thought  that  no  ooe  tn  the  United 
States  dlsUJced  this  etopld  war  time  as  much 
as  myaeU.  In  winter  It  U  dark  here  until 
after  •  a.  m.:  breakfast  haa  to  be  prepared 
and  eaten  by  attUlelal  light — though  we  are 
OfCed  to  save  electricity.  It  U  too  wet  to 
work  In  one's  garden.  Country  children  have 
to  taka  tiaa  bus.  If  tbey  live  any  distance 
frtm  It.  In  the  dark.  In  summer  It  Is  not  so 
bad  in  the  mcming  but  one  has  to  water 
the  garden  while  the  sun  la  quite  hot.  I 
■koaid  think  golfers  would  not  be  able  to 
play  until  5:90  p.  m.  at  least. 

If  it  were  Intended  for  workers  In  muni- 
tlons  factories.  I  fall  to  see  the  need  of  It  t>e- 
cause  there  Is  a  night  shift  anyway.  I  hope 
Coogms  will  succeed  In  going  t>ack  to  stnnd* 
ard  time. 

^  IfASiAif  S.  PftAincLnf. 


HuMBourr,  Tu«n. 

I  am  glad  to  find  someone  whose  views  co- 
incide with  my  own  on  the  subject  of  war- 
time or  dayllght-saTlng  time,  as  it  Is  erro- 
naoualy  called. 

Daylight  saving  time  Is  the  greatest  mis- 
nomer, in  fact  so  great  as  to  be  rank  folly. 
X  have  yet  to  see  one  person  but  that  says  to 
bave  the  clock  an  hour  ahead  of  the  sun 
cauees  them  to  use  much  more  current  for 
household  and  business  alike.  It  causes  the 
man  of  email  or  average  income  to  pay  extra 
light  bill,  for  he  must  have  llg^tt  2  hours  on 
the  average  every  morning  while  If  the  clock 
were  with  the  sun  he  would  have  to  use  artl- 
flclel  Ufhts  only  1  hour. 

Defense  workers  who  are  on  the  daylight 
(8  a.  m.  to  4  p  m  )  shift  must  get  out  of  bed 
and  make  all  prcparstl:>ns  for  the  dsy  tn  pitch 
dsrkneas  and  go  to  the  bus  lines  and  stand 
there  In  bisckneas  of  rsriy  morning  watting 
to  eatcta  their  bua.  This  from  Ifovember  to 
April  at  least.  Frsnkly.  I  see  not  even  an 
atom  of  eommon  sense  tn  stKb  an  arrange- 

K.  C. 


LiTTLa  Fall*,  N  T. 
the  war  time  and  put  the  Nation 


■evtaf  tlM  floclu  ttmd  tt  ■toaiartf  time 
tliie  ptm  wiMUr  «m  mmmm  mmI  bo  miv- 
inf  M  ftr  M  flMtvMtf  «M  tomgratd.  and 
think   It  Itfwered   pbyMMl   re- 


1.  r.  i. 

OsMAiriS.  fOMOM.  ICbioo. 

I  BOilead  la  •  Doml— .  Arla^  newspaper 
congrsertonal  aetkio  to  tbaBdon  war  ume 
and  put  the  Natloa  baefc  on  standard  time. 

I  have  noted  tb«  eCseto  of  time  in  various 
Mffta  et  tMm  Mitlea  from  coast  to  coast  and 
lwv«  sMtfa  •  thoffoogb  study  of  our  time  sys- 
tem. The  sun  after  all  governs  dsyllght 
and  railway  junctions  do  not. 

During  the  short  days  of  winter  nearly  half 
the  population  go  to  work  an  hour  before 
dftjUfbt  and  the  other  half  quit  work  an 
boor  aftv  dark.  Such  a  situation  does  not 
help  the   war  effort  or  save  electrical  energy. 

Your  propoaal  la  eooMthing  that  is  vital 
to  every  American. 

Jsa    CBAMaBOAIM. 


flMagraml 

Kjbo.  N*v. 
Plght    the    aUly    dayUgbt-eaving    Uw.      I 
heartily  endorse  your  stand.     More  power  to 
I  think— and  so  do  thousands  of  oth- 


-that  this  law  is 
and  unneceaaary  one 
forced.    There  is  no 
fact,  It  requires  more 
as  8  a.  m.  is  actually  7 
light  inside  of  houses 
only  34  hours  in  a  day 
can  only  do  so  much  in 
day  starts  at  8  a.  m.  or 

The  people  that  want 
start  Victory  gardens, 
at  whatever  time  they 
time  of  day.  and 
bit  for  the  war  effort 
In  the  afternoon  for  gol 
ter  employed   helping 
that  was  short-handed 
There  Is  entirely  too 
Washington  trying  to 
they  must  do,  and 
when  we  must  start  the 
too  much.    Kill  this  da; 


«Dd 


abtMit  the  most  foolish 
written  and  en- 
sating  of  anything:  In 
ell  ictricity  most  places, 
m.  and  barely  day- 
4nd  stores.     There  is 
a  man  or  woman 
8  hours  whether  the 
ictitiously  at  7  a.  m. 
to  get  up  early  and 
will  do  it  anyway 
regardless  of  the 
was  doing  their 
wouldn't  need  time 
-they  could  be  bet- 
some   local  service 
account  of  the  war. 
miich  regimentation  by 
all  the  people  what 
a  law  telling  us 
ay.  etc.,  is  just  much 
light-saving  foolish- 


ec 

pi i&se 
ever  rone 
thc^ 
1  - 

I  1 

01 

II  c 

tel 
passing 


::arkoi.  H.  Parsons. 


For  Ood's  sake  do  all 
clock  back  to  the  right 
us  all  nuts  and  we  are 
this  war  time.  The  wu 
out  putting  up  with 
It  back  to  the  standard 
the  war. 


Do  something  to  get  of 
time.    I  dont  see  where 
In  the  new  time.    I'm 
ence,  and  really  I  feel 
time   has  been   into 
enough  rest.    Hoping 
changed  and  you  8uccee< 
on  standard  time  soon 


After  reading  a  news 
to  abolish  war  time.    I 
state  that  I  am  heartily 
In  my  opinion  thta 
has   done   nothing.     It 
eleetrtdty  nor  the 
jtist   another  example 
tton. 


Lovisvitii,  KT. 
itnneone  tn  ConfreM 
•m  ring  time. 
m%o  have  to  get  op  tt 
eaiiier,  it  le 


Tbe  Mm  tbat  it  Mivei   eleetrielty  U  voree 


I  am  glad  to  know 
doeen't  feeor  tfaf  light 

Por  vorkinff  people 
4:10  or  •  •,  m,  mmI  tetka  even 


BsTKXxvnj.x,  Iowa. 

you  can  to  put  the 

time.  It  is  driving 
all  losing  money  by 

Is  bad  enough  with 
wrong  time.     Put 

time  and  help  win 


tl  e 


AiXDf  SMrni, 
For  all  the  pe  iple  of  EstherviUe. 


BnimtcRAM,  Ala. 

this  daylight-saving 

there  is  any  saving 
8l>eaklng  from  experl- 

RTorse  since  the  war 
ef  ect,  as  I  don't  get 
tie  new  time  will  be 

in  getting  the  clock 


Urs.  I.  L.  Bxraroao. 


Wcaana,  N  T. 

item  regarding  efforts 

rlsh  to  emphatically 

in  favor  of  the  bill. 

tur|ilng  back  the  clock 

has   ssved    neither 

peoile's  patience  and  Is 

4f  foolhardy  leglsU- 


Lovie  F.  KOLS. 


tbM  looliali.  Feopto  HI  over  the  Nation 
gettlBf  up  earlier  burn  i  lot  men  fleetrleity 
and  uee  tlMlr  atttomoMk  Ucbte.  In  the  eum- 
mer  It  le  too  tmbearablj  hot  to  fo  to  bed  at 
the  aectastomed  hour  so  feopU  loee  that  estra 
sleep. 

Fm  positive  the  peo^  who  thought  up 
this  abomlnsble  idea  d  > 
every  morning,  winter    ind  summer, 
would  be  the  first  to  con  plstn. 

Ii  xs.  W.  O.  Biowir. 


It  Is  with  great  tnteres  ; 
of  other  people  of  this 
Ing  and  hearing  over 
Oniigreai  for  sensible 
a  big  disadvantage  to 
boys,  night-si>ot  patrons, 
the  people  who  are  so 
effort  and  working  for 
tton  in  every  way  woiild 
vm  where  that  caliber  o 
portent   to   the   Nation 
sbotild  ceter  to  them. 


not  get  up  early 
They 


CA^FSSLLSPOeT,    WiS. 

that  I  and  millions 

Najtion  have  been  read- 

ralioa  of  the  fight  in 

Stan  dard  time.   It's  been 

e^ryone  except  plsy- 

and  golfers,  and  we 

tieceasary  to  the  war 

t  le  good  of  the  Na- 

ijke  Confreee  to  ahow 

people  are  so  Im- 

that   Washington 


Millions  of  us  in  every  State  are  so  thank- 
ful  for  the  bill  to  abolish  war  time.  Our  ear- 
nest wishes  are  that  it  will  be  brought  about. 
The  aooner  the  better  for  this  Nation. 

Keep  up  the  fight  for  us. 

X.  F.  MZSSNSB. 

Vacaviixx,  Caut. 
Just  a  brief  note  on  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  sUly  "crackpot"  ruling  or  act  called  day- 
light saving  which  saves  nothing  and  doee* 
no  good.  All  Its  bad  features  you  already 
know  so  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  in  a 
tirade  against  the  childish  act.  It  Is  in  a 
class  with  tin  pennies  and  other  well-meant 
moves  produced  by  war  hysteria.  We  have 
too  many  serious  things  before  us  these 
days  without  so  many  trivial  things.  We,  the 
people,  are  not  complacent.  We  are  worried, 
some  of  us  grief -stricken,  all  with  some  fear. 
We  could  hardly  be  complacent  and  there  is 
no  sense  in  daylight  saving.  If  you  could 
Interview  129.000.000  of  us,  you  would  find 
that  many  against  the  act, 

M.  SHAXPm. 

UomxM,  Ala. 
Repeal  daylight-saving  time. 
That  will  be  one  of  the  beat  things  that  can 
be  done.     I  do  not  see  where  we  save  any 
time,  men  come  to  work  and  have  to  wait  for 
daylight  to  go  to  work. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  repeal  It. 

Stuast  C.  aiiiwm. 


Univxmsitt  CRT,  Mo. 
Do  an  you  can  to  abolish  daylight  saving. 
We  save  nothing.  The  disadvantages  are  a 
hundredrold  greater  than  the  advantages. 
It  has  caused  hardship  to  00  percent  of  the 
people  in  our  country.  I  never  eould  under- 
stand why  any  person  should  want  to  tinker 
with  Father  Time. 

F.  Rot  Dcaw, 
Member  of  Generul  T.  J.  Wint  Camp 

No.  14.  Department  of  Miuouri, 
United   Spaniah    War    Veterant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  letters  are  volun- 
tary and  spontaoeoiis.  Without  prompt- 
ing or  suggestion  from  any  source,  th« 
writers  out  of  their  deep  personal  inter- 
est, have  taken  the  Ume  to  write  a  letter 
In  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Congresg 
will  take  action  for  relief  from  this  na« 
tlonal  handicap. 

An  Interest  so  general  and  so  liulstent 
warrants  at  least  affordliif  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  consider  and  vote  on  th« 
question. 


Polisli  Coastltities  Daf 


REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 
Titeiday,  May  2, 1944 

Mr.  CLASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 

Poles  everywhere  will  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-third  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of 
that  great  nation.  It  is  especially  fitting 
that  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  a  country  which  is 
linked  to  Poland  In  the  firm  common 
bond  of  the  love  of  freedom,  we  should 
pay  tribute  to  our  valiant  ally. 

It  was  on  May  8,  1791—2  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitution-* 
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that  the  Diet  of  Poland  adopted  a  con- 
stitution for  that  nation,  which,  though 
the  monarchy  was  retained,  guaranteed 
to  the  people  many  liberties  which  had 
been  denied  them.  In  observing  the 
anniversary  of  that  great  event,  the 
Polish  people  honor  the  day  as  we  of 
America  do  our  Fourth  of  July,  for  both 
holidays  mark  a  birth  of  freedom. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  any 
American  of  the  contribution  which  those 
outstanding  Polish  patriots,  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  and  Casimir  Pulaski,  made  to 
our  own  struggle  for  liberty,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  extol  again  the  heroic  deeds 
of  those  Poles  who  have  fought  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  Nation  in  all  its 
wars.  We  are  eternally  grateful  to  them. 
In  now  fighting  on  battlefields  the  world 
over  so  that  Poland's  freedom  may  again 
be  wrested  from  the  grip  of  an  oppressor, 
Americans  are  repaying  in  some  measure, 
the  debt  which  we  owe. 

We  are  indebted  to  Poland  not  alone 
for  her  examples  of  bravery,  fortitude, 
and  devotion  to  freedom,  but  to  the  con- 
tributions which  her  people  have  made 
to  the  culture,  the  history,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  this  country.  Her  sons  and 
daughters  are  talented  in  the  arts  and 
sciences-  they  are  patriotic.  God-fearing, 
and  indvistrious.  They  have  earned  high 
places  for  themselves  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  medicine,  and  in  other 
branches  of  human  endeavor  in  this 
country,  and  in  so  doing  they  have  en- 
riched the  Nation. 

In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps  and  other  branches  of  the  armed 
services  of  this  Nation,  the  rolls  of  honor 
of  this  war  are  studded  with  the  names 
of  heroes  of  Polish  extraction.  Thou- 
sands of  young  men  whose  parents  or 
grandparents.  Instilled  with  the  love  of 
liberty  in  their  native  land,  came  to  this 
country  from  Poland,  are  serving  with 
great  distinction.  In  my  own  district. 
boys  of  Polish  descent  have  already  won 
high  honors  for  courage  and  for  valor 
and  many  of  them  have  given  their  lives 
In  th«  service  of  this  Nation. 

These  valiant  boys  and  all  Americans, 
whether  or  not  we  are  actually  serving  in 
the  aimed  forces.  Uke  Innrtratlon  from 
Poland,  not  atone  for  her  early  ^oj»«J 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  for  the  fact 
that  she  has  remained  steadfast  in  her 
loyalty  to  her  Ideals,  Let  us  not  forget 
that  It  WM  Poland  which  was  the  first 
nation  to  resist  Hitler  in  this  war.  Ut 
us  not  forget  that  though  the  odds,  as 
usual,  were  ovetwhelmlnglr  against  her, 
Poland  chose  to  fight  to  protect  her  eoU 
and  her  honor.  The  heroic  defense  of 
Warsaw  shall  ever  be  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and   inspiring  chapters  In  all 

Again  this  year,  as  Polish  Constitution 
Day  is  celebrated,  the  nation  itself  and 
millions  of  her  people  are  in  chains.  Yet, 
for  the  first  time  since  Hitler's  hordes 
engulfed  and  enslaved  her.  Poland  today 
can  feel  that  the  day  when  the  shackles 
will  be  struck  loose  is  not  far  distant. 
The  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  all 
theaters  of  war  during  the  past  12 
months  has  given  renewed  hope  to  Poles 
everywhere— to  the  millions  still  remain- 
ing In  Poland  with  Uttle  but  courage  to 
sustain  them  and  to  the  countless  others 


in  exile  who  fight  with  and  in  the  armies 
of  her  allies. 

As  the  mighty  armies  of  the  United 
Nations  stand  poised  for  the  Invasion 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  west, 
let  those  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  brutal  German  invader  take  heart. 
The  day  of  liberation  is  near.  Poland,  as 
she  has  in  the  past,  will  once  again  rise 
triumphantly  to  a  place  among  nations 
befitting  the  traditions  of  her  liberty- 
loving  people,  and  the  heroic  sacrifices 
they  have  made  to  preserve  her  national 
spirit,  her  honor  and  her  dignity. 


Post-War  EcoBomy 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  remarks  pertain  to  that 
period  ahead  of  us  which  is  occasioning 
so  much  apprehensive  discussion  just 
now— the  adjustment  period  after  vic- 
tory is  finally  won.  Even  those  of  us  who 
fear  that  victory  is  not  "just  around  the 
corner"  must  if  we  are  to  be  conscien- 
tious do  what  we  can  now  to  prepare  for 
that  post-war  period. 

I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
no  time  in  our  past  history  has  pre- 
sented an  outlook  more  fraught  with 
foreboding,  more  filled  with  deep  con- 
cern. And  the  worst  thing  about  this 
apprehension  is  that  unless  allayed  it 
could  make  us  Impotent  to  do  anything 
definite  to  avert  the  danger.  Is  our 
Nation  so  bankrupt  of  statesmanship 
that  we  cannot  insure  ourselves  against 
disaster?  Has  the  competence  we  have 
displayed  In  waging  war  successfully  ex- 
hausted our  power  to  analyze  these 
forces  threatening  the  poet-war  period? 
X  cannot  and  do  not  believe  so. 

Let  us  determine  exactly  what  It  Is 
that  we  fear.  If  we  know  definitely  what 
•it  u  that  we  are  afraid  of  we  can  build 
safeguards  against  it. 

It  U  my  belief  that  thU  fear  is  a  hold- 
over from  the  loiur  period  of  depression 
that  the  war  lifted  us  out  of  so  promptly. 
We  fear  that  we  may  slump  back  Into 
that  same  nightmare  of  unemployment 
and  destitution.  We  know  that  there 
will  be  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  WACs  and  WAVES  and  war  work- 
ers who  will  be  seeking  work  when  the 
war  ends  and  who  will  be  unable  to  wait 
for  weeks  or  months  for  it.  What  so 
deeply  disturbs  us  then  is  the  fear  that 
after  a  brief  post-war  boom  we  will 
permit  ourselves  to  sUp  back  into  depres- 
sion—worse perhaps  than  the  last  one. 
This  state  of  mind  must  and  can  be  over- 
come. ^        . 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  we  have 
not  long  ago  sensed  the  analogy  between 
depression  and  war.  They  are  both 
manifestations  of  the  same  fundamental 
cause— the  poverty  and  misery  of  great 
masses  of  the  people  somewhere.    Allow 


people  to  be  unable  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  and  the  things  they  can  so 
readily  produce  and  you  bring  on  a  de- 
pression that  leaves  them  hopeless  and 
apathetic.  Allow  this  depression  to  last 
long  enough  and  they  become  resentful 
and  angry  to  a  point  where  the  demagog 
finds  them  in  a  mood  to  follow  him  into 
the  excesses  of  war.  Poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant misery  produce  the  social  weed 
crop  out  of  which,  if  allowed  to  grow  too 
long,  war  will  inevitably  spring. 

Our  own  depression  like  that  in  other 
nations  of  the  world  came  upon  us  for 
one  fundamental  reason:  In  the  midst  of 
abundant  production— or  power  to  pro- 
duce—we faUed  to  make  cerUin  that  the 
people  had  a  buying  power  equal  to  their 
power  to  produce. 

Here  we  find  the  key  to  all  our  diffi- 
culties: here  we  put  our  finger  upon  the 
weakness  in  our  system.  Wc  create  a 
system  of  exchange  for  our  convenience, 
using  a  thing  we  call  money  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  that 
we  possess  for  other  kinds  that  we  do 
not  have.  And  while  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  none  of  us  can  effect  the 
necessary  exchanges  for  our  health  arid 
convenience  without  money,  we  foolishly 
permit  an  insignificant  number  of  our 
population  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of 
the  creation  ana  supply  ol  money,  with- 
holding or  releasing  it  for  the  use  of  the 
public  as  they  will. 

If  society  is  ever  going  to  rid  Itself  or 
depressions  and  wars,  it  must  destroy  the 
monopolistic  control  over  the  flow  of 
money.  Money  is  the  lifeblood  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry are  the  sole  sources  of  created 
wealth.  Without  a  constantly  Increas- 
ing volume  of  wealth  equitably  distrib- 
uted we  cannot  mainUin  a  growing  and 
developing  civilization. 

So  it  becomes  clearly  apparent  that  for 
the  general  good  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  flow  of  money  shall  not  Inhere  in  the 
bands  of  a  comparative  few    but  that 
lU  control.  iU  ismie.  and  di-tr^^utton 
must  be  governed  by  the  people  them- 
selves through  their  elected  represenU- 
tlves.  who  will  establish  constltutwoal 
regulation  of  the  output  of  money.  •»• 
UblUh  Its  values,  and  set  up  an  equable 
system  for  lu  distrlbutioo.       ..,.._ 
Among  oUwrr  meMuree  for  building 
such  an  economy  of  abundance  Is  House 
bill  NO,  1649.  which  is  nothing  more  iwr 
less  than  an  adapUtlon  of  the  principle 

of  insurance  on  a  "•"onj*  f^jt^.tv 
would  set  up  a  mutual  Federal  annuity 
Insurance  for  aU  citizens,  makiag  the 
immediate  beneflclarles  all  those  citi- 
zens who  were  adjudged  by  competent 
boards  of  examiners  to  be  incapacitated 
for  physical  reasons  from  making  a  liv- 
ing.   It  would  classify  the  adult  popula- 
tion into  two  groups,  the  workers  and 
those  who  by  reason  of  old  age.  sickncM. 
blindness,  or  some  other  cause,  are  seri- 
ously handicapped  in  the  race  for  jobs. 
To  those  latter  groups  it  would  provide 
a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  income  each 
and  every  month  for  expenditure  dur- 
ing that  month.    Thus  the  money  re- 
ceived by  the  insured  would  flow  directly 
back  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  be- 
come a  blacklog  of  assured  consumer  de- 
mand for  the  goods  produced. 
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Tbis  would  go  a  lonjr  way  toward  glv- 
IbC  OS  demand  in  sufficient  volume  to 
enable  the  consuming  public  to  buy  and 
we  goods  of  all  kinds  as  fart  as  they 
eooldbeprodaced.  It  is  Inst  as  necenary 
for  society  to  build  and  maintain  a  mar- 
kel  as  it  is  to  build  factories  and  turn  out 
poods.  Without  either  of  these  factors 
of  business  the  other  will  prove  to  be 
tiseles5. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  careful  considera- 
tion of  H.  R.  1649.  Its  basic  principles 
contain  in  large  measure  the  answer  to 
unemplojrment,  an  insurance  of  the 
steady  development  of  business  and  pro- 
duction, and  the  antidote  for  fear. 

Such  a  program  of  national  security 
Insurance  for  those  groups  who  cannot 
or  should  not  be  employed  is  a  basic  ne- 
cessity in  meeting  our  problem  of  the 
post-war  world. 


The  Polish  Sihiatioa 


REMARE3 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or  MicBieAif 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  press  reports.  Prof.  Oscar  Lange 
And  Rev.  Stanislaus  Orlemanski  have 
been  received  by  Premier  Stalin  at  Mos- 
cow as  American  representatives  to  dis- 
cuss the  Polish  situation. 

Oscar  Lange  was  a  professor  In  the 
Chicago  University  and  became  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  only  about  a 
year  ago.  He  Ls  a  self-appointed,  one- 
man  representative  of  the  Americans  of 
Poll.sh  extraction,  and  is  attempting  to 
sell  Communist  Russia  to  Poland  so  that 
Poland  would  then  become  a  republic — 
but  within  the  boundaries  of  Russia.  It 
seems  that  he  is  in  favor  of  giving  away 
a  greater  portion  of  present  Poland  as  a 
gift.  I  say  that  only  a  rat  or  a  Quis- 
ling would  sell  his  own  mother  country 
to  the  hated  Communist. 

Reverend  Orlemanski,  a  Catholic 
priest.  American-bom,  of  Polish  parent- 
age, has  made  this  trip  with  Professor 
Laxige  without  his  bishop's  consent.  Re- 
membering Judas  Iscariot  who  betrayed 
his  Lord  for  30  pieces  of  silver,  I  cannot 
help  wondering  what  price  this  priest  is 
asking  to  betray  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers, his  church,  and  the  loyal  Amrr- 
Icans  of  Polish  descent. 

I  am  also  wondering  if  the  papal  dele- 
gate and  the  bishop  of  his  diocese  will 
take  the  proper  steps  to  unfrock  this 
traitor  to  their  church — a  priest  who  has 
forgotten  that  it  was  through  the  val- 
iant efforts  of  Poland,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  King  John  Sobieski.  that  Chris- 
tianity was  saved  for  Europe  at  Vienna 
In  1683. 

I  am  wondering  too  why  the  State  De- 
partment has  issued  visas  which  per- 
mitted the  transportation  of  these  two 
•representatives'* — the  traitors  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and 
the  principles  of  Americanism — to  Rus- 


sia at  a  time  when  Ri  tssia  has  renounced 
the  principles  as  outl  ned  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

It  is  definitely  a  inatter  to  be  given 
serious  consideration 

Yesterday,  Rev.  Msgr.  Michael  J. 
Ready,  general  secre  ary  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Co  if erence,  issued  the 


following  statement. 


teLATI      HTTS      SOVIST 
STATtS    PsnST 


the  morning  Washington  Post: 

Cauxd   "Brnaaofcs" 
Vbit  or  XJirnm 

The  visit  of  an  Amc  rlam  pnest  of  Polish 
descent  to  Buasla  ts  "  i  political  burlesque, 
staged  and  directed  by  <  apable  Soviet  agents, 
lor  propegaiidft  purpoat  i,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Michael  J.  R  rady.  general  secretary 
cf  the  National  Catholl  c  Welfare  Ckinference, 
declared  here  yesterdaj 

"It  Is  the  'phoniest'  propaganda  that  the 
usually  clever-Idea  n  en  In  Russia  have 
palmed  off  on  the  Unit  >d  States."  he  said. 

The  priest  is  the  Rev^  rend  Stanislaus  Orle- 
manski, of  Springfield,  1  la&s.,  who  has  been  re- 
ported as  having  coi  ferences  In  Moscow 
with  Premier  Stalin  am  I  other  Soviet  officials, 
concerning  the  fate  of  Poland  after  the  war. 
Be  left  his  parish,  acco  rdlng  to  diocesan  au- 
thorities, without  obtalping  the  proper  eccle- 
siastical permission. 

MUmONS  STAlfc  OCPAmaMT 


o 
b>lng 


Monslgnor  Beady. 
Involved  Is  known  as 
policy,   recalled    that 
tried  unsuccessfully  at 
to  "get  worthy  priests 

He  refjrred  to  "sta 
Pcland  whose 
nlzps." 

"Slnc«   Russia   now 
forced  exiles  in  her 
U.  8.  8.  B..  wUl  our 
cpectful  request  of  ml 
issue   a   friendly 
passports   for   the 
prisoned  In  Russia  to 
States  to  enjoy  the  tow 

Mooslgnor  Ready  sp  >ke 
breakfast  of  the  reglo4al 
National  Catholic 
National   Catholic  8cht)ol 
here.    Senator  John  A. 
cut.  also  spcke. 


noting  that  the  priest 

a  partisan  of  Soviet 

tther   had   heretofore 

the  State  Department 

Russia." 

In  the  back  the 
government  this  Nation  recog- 


Indo  -semen  t 
piKlta 


MONSICIfOK'S 


;nor  Ready's 

'Tbe   news  of   the 
priest  in  Russia  made 
press  this  week.    The 
likewise  phenomenal. 

"Moscow  aniK>unc«d 
this  visit  was  to  stud] 
and  that  of  the  Polish 
As   a   priest.   Father 
much  more  Interested, 
were  permitted  to  seek 
the  Polish  priests  and 
19M  a  cruel  exile  In  Slaerla 
of  the  Soviet  ITnlOD 

"But  like  other 
has  no  religious  slgnlfl(^ce 
burlesque,  staged   and 
Soviet  agenu.    It  U  th< 
that  the  usually  deve 
have  palmed  off  on  th< 

"The  Incident  natura  ly 
deal  of  speculation,  anj 
tried  heretofore  at  the 
get  worthy  priests  to 
know  the  exact  part 
had  In  the  perrormanJM 
certainly    to    have 
spokiwman  say  the 
to  do  with  faclUtating 
ment,  as  first  widely 

"The  ImpIicatloiM  of 
for  the  only  priest  in 
likely  the  world— kno^ 
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considers    the   Polish 
tei  rltory  citizens  of  the 
Opvemment  at  the  re- 
ions  of  citizens,  now 
for   Russian 
and   bishops   Im- 
come  to  the  United 
freedoms?"  he  asked. 
at  a  communion 
supervisors  of  the 
Com|Qunlty  Service  at  the 
of  Social   Service 
Danaher  of  Connectl- 
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B  atement  follows: 
ixrivai   of   a  Catholic 
1  he  front  pages  of  our 
news  in  Russia  was 


that  the  purpoee  of* 

the  Polish  situation 

i  irmy  in  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 

Qrlemanski   would   be 

It  seems  to  me,  if  he 

)ut  and  to  confer  with 

)eop!e  enduring  since 

and  other  parts 


mleikms 


to  Moscow  this 

It  is  a  political 

directed   by  capable 

phoniest  propaganda 

-idea  men  In  Russia 

United  States. 

has  aroused  a  great 

lot  of  us  who  have 

State  Department  to 

Ettiasla  would  like  to 

<  ur  own  Government 

It   Is  hearteuing 

State    Department 

House  had  nothing 

;he  passport  arrange- 

conjectured  in  the  prees. 

arranging  a  passport 

United  States — and 

••  a  partisan  of 


Soviet  policy  are  serious  enough  without 
having  the  White  House  accused  of  stabbing 
in  the  back  the  Poland  whose  Oovemment 
this  Nation  recognizes. 

POSKS  QTTzanoii 

"The  State  Department  spokesman  said  a 
passport  was  issued  because  of  the  request 
of  a  friendly  government,  Russia.  That  cer- 
tainly Is  most  Interesting.  Since  Russia  now 
considers  the  Polish  exiles  In  her  territory 
citizens  of  the  U.  8.  S.  R..  will  cur  Govern- 
ment, at  the  respectful  request  of  millions 
of  citizens,  now  Issue  a  friendly  endorsement 
for  Russian  passports  for  the  priests  and 
bishops  imprisoned  iu  Russia  to  come  to  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  the  "four  freedoms'? 

"It  is  discouraging  to  all  who  seek  friend- 
ship with  Russia  to  note  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's methods  of  deceit  and  confusion. 
All  the  great  peoples  Joined  in  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  for  a  world  of  Justice 
and  truth  and  decency.  Only  one — Russia — 
stoops  to  policies  and  tactics  which  divide 
the  orderly  march  of  our  forces  to  victory 
and  a  better  world.  If  we  cannot  attain  an 
honest  collaboration  among  allies  In  the 
midst  of  war,  we  shall  approach  with  mis- 
giving the  task  of  forming  a  really  noble 
society  of  nations  after  the  war. 

"Russian  valor  and  genius  can  contribute 
much  to  that  hoped-for  society,  but  only 
If  based  on  truth  and  Justice  aiul  charity. 
We  pray  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  unite 
and  bring  about  that  sort  of  society.  Only 
the  Soviet  Government  is  keeping  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  that  world  fraternity." 


Tke  Invasion  of  Europe 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirosNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  zero  hour  and  D-day  are  ap- 
proaching for  the  landing  of  American 
troops  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  This 
Invasion  will  be  the  most  stupendous,  in- 
tricate and  difScult  attack  ever  made  by 
any  army.  We  hope  that  the  steady, 
relentless  pounding  by  our  Air  Forces  has 
softened  the  German  Army  and  the 
civilian  will  to  resist.  But  Salerno  and 
Cassino  make  us  wonder  and  while  we 
have  high  hopes,  we  know  the  advance  is 
going  to  be  tough. 

Many  men  are  sitting  In  this  House 
who  participated  in  the  opening  drive 
in  the  Argonne  on  September  26,  1918. 
That  background  enables  them  to 
vistiallze  and  sense  the  terrible  job  that 
our  great  Army  has  on  Its  hands;  It 
makes  us  know  how  tough  a  well-trained 
German  Army  can  be,  especially  In  rear- 
guard maneuvers. 

These  veterans  of  the  World  War  will 
fully  understand  what  it  means  to  have 
high  morale  and  the  winning  spirit  In  the 
troops  who  are  going  to  accomplish  such 
a  great  mission.  Nothing  is  so  impor- 
tant to  the  soldier  as  to  know  that  the 
"folks  back  home"  are  thinking  of  him 
and  sup{x>rting  him.  And  I  mean  think- 
ing of  his  future  so  that  when  he  comea 
home  a  battle-scarred  veteran  he  will  be 
able  to  again  find  his  niche  in  our  society. 
And  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  oC 
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that  group  that  will  not  come  back  should 
be  taken  care  of,  and  particularly,  the 
troops  should  know  now,  as  zero  hour  ap- 
proaches, that  we  have  made  provision 
for  them. 

Last  night  Commander  Atherton  of 
the  American  Legion  voiced  the  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  would 
bring  out  the  G  I  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
In  this  I  heartily  concur.  The  commit- 
tee that  has  the  bill  should  bring  it  out 
for  action.  We  are  not  telling  them  what 
kind  of  a  bill  to  bring  out — that  is  their 
responsibility.  But  bring  the  bill  out  so 
we  can  vote  and  tell  our  veterans  in  a 
substantial  way  that  we  are  going  to  help 
them  when  they  get  home;  train  each 
veteran  for  a  job,  give  him  a  chance  to 
go  to  college;  loan  him  money — in  short, 
help  him  every  way  we  can  to  resume 
his  place  in  his  Nation,  that  he  and  his 
comrade.s  have  protected  with  their  lives. 
If  the  committee  wishes  to  amend  the 
bill  that  is  satisfactory,  but  bring  it  out 
now  and  the  House  will  make  short  work 
of  it  and  write  into  it  what  amendments 
It  thinks  essential.  Every  member  that  I 
have  spoken  to  about  this  has  his  mind 
made  up  about  what  should  be  in  the 
bin.  And  I  predict  that  the  bill  we  do 
pass — when  we  get  a  chance  to  vote  on 
it— will  be  about  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
sent  over  to  us  many  weeks  ago.  Our 
troops  are  entitled  to  this  small  recogni- 
tion from  us  now  just  on  the  eve  of  their 
greatest  drive  for  victory. 


Anti-Semitism  in  the  Polish  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBtANUEL  CELLER 

or  NCW  T<»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  26, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  Station  WEVD 
on  Saturday,  AprU  29,  1944: 

Americans  were  very  rtidely  Jolted  last  week 
end  when  news  arrived  from  London  that 
about  31  Jewish  soldiers  had  received  sen- 
tences rangltxg  from  1  to  3  years  for  alleged 
"desertion  •  from  the  Polish  Army.  Soldiers 
deserting  an  army?  Why?  The  "desertion" 
consisted  of  an  attempt  by  these  Jews  to 
Join  the  Brltlsm  armed  forces.  Again,  why? 
And  why  the  British  Army?  As  the  facts  de- 
veloped, the  picture  became  clearer,  it  be- 
gan to  take  on  form  and  substance.  It  was 
the  same  old  subject  In  a  new  frame. 

A  Polish  court  martial  had  been  convened 
In  Scotland,  and  the  sentences  had  resulted. 
The  convicted  men  had  left  the  Polish  forces 
because  they  could  no  longer  endure  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  Polish  of- 
ficers and  noncoms.  They  had  been  snubbed 
and  cuffed,  beaten  and  Insulted.  They  had 
been  the  victims  of  uncontrollable  and  de- 
plorable impulses.  Those  they  considered 
their  comrades  In  arms  had  fallen  upon  them 
with  the  wickedness  of  animals  In  a  Jungle. 
One  can  well  Imagine  their  bitterness  and 
amazement.  This  was  happening  in  free 
England:  630  innocent  men  are  Involved,  but 
to  date  only  21  have  been  sentenced. 


Reports  Indicate  that  many  of  the  so-called 
deserters  were  veterans,  some  were  wounded 
In  the  battles  of  Poland  and  of  Prance.  They 
had  amply  demonstrated  their  desire  to  fight 
Hitler.  As  experienced  and  battle  scarred 
soldiers,  they  have  memories  of  many  an 
endless  march  along  hot  and  d\isty  roads  and 
during  the  cold  and  storm  of  winter.  They 
have  known  the  distress  of  bad  sleeping 
quarters,  of  poor  food,  and  danger  every 
minute.  They  know  what  It  means  to  loae 
an  arm  or  a  leg  or  have  a  bullet  go  crashing 
through  one's  skull.  They  have  also  learned 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  pick  one's  way  carefully 
at  times  or  a  booby  trap  will  blow  you  to 
bits. 

Yet  they  had  been  the  objects  of  scorn  and 
reprisal  and  hostility.  Why?  They  were 
Jewish. 

There  was  an  Intimation  of  serious  trouble 
when  on  April  31  the  news  despatches  from 
London  disclosed  that  the  War  Minister.  Sir 
James  Grlgg.  would  be  asked  In  Commons 
the  following  Tuesday  If  he  would  consider 
the  formation  of  a  Jewish  unit  In  the  British 
Army,  composed  of  soldiers  who  coxild  not 
serve  in  the  Polish  armed  forces  because  of 
anti-Semitic  outbiu-sts  of  a  virulent  char- 
acter. 

In  this  connection,  a  public  meeting  Is 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  London  on  May  14 
and  the  slogan  "End  race  persecution  on 
British  soil"  has  been  adopted.  The  well- 
known  British  weekly,  the  New  Statesman 
and  Nation,  has  criticized  Foreign  Minister 
Anthony  Eden  for  the  sUtement  that  he  can- 
not Intervene  again  for  the  transfer  of  Jew- 
ish soldiers  In  the  Polish  Army  to  the  British 
forces.  The  article  further  indicated  that 
the  British  Government  had  the  obligation 
as  well  as  the  light  to  demand  that  the  powers 
given  by  Britain  to  Its  Polish  allies  are  not 
to  be  abused.  A  refusal,  it  was  said,  might 
lead  to  grave  and  damaging  IncidenU  among 
the  Allied  armies  when  the  offensive  against 
the  Continent  begins. 

Members  of  the  British  Parliament,  repre- 
senting all  parties  have  expressed  Indignation 
and  have  protested  the  convictions.  It  has 
been  reported  In  the  London  Dally  Express 
that  the  British  Government  was  likely  to 
take  action. 

This  sudden  rupture  came  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto,  where  at  least  40,000  were 
slaughtered.     The  actual  figure  Is  unknown 
but  estimates  run  as  high  as  400,000.  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  determined  that  this 
number  had  beta  imprisoned  in  a  carefully 
guarded  section  of  the  city.    These  Warsaw 
martyrs  were  subslstliig  on  the  barest  of  food 
rations  in  tremendously  overcrowded  tene- 
menU  under  the  most  unsightly  conditions. 
They  were  diseased,  dying,  and  helpless.   They 
bad  been  told  they  would  be  deported  but 
suddenly  It  dawned  upon  then>»that  deporta- 
tion In  the  Nazi  code  was  synonymotis  with 
death.     As  their  wretched  numbers  dimin- 
ished, a  wild  determination  to  fight,  to  resUt. 
stiffened  their  waning  courage.     Arms  were 
smuggled  in  and  when  the  Nazis  arrived  to 
make  fresh  inroads  into  this  poor  mass  of 
humanity,  the  quiet   preparation  of  weeks 
broke  out  Into  a  furious  battle.    Many  Ger- 
mans died  and  the  fortress  was  bombarded 
but  the  survivors  held  every  Inch  of  soil  until 
fatally  overcome.    Persons  of  all  faiths  and 
all  creeds,  throughout  the  world,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  lauding  theU-  phenom- 
enal courage  and  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  re- 
lentless death  and  destruction.    In  this  his- 
toric siege,  they  struck  their  blow  for  the 
freedom  of  their  fellowman.  knowing  full  well 
their  own  resistance  was  hopeless.    The  New 
York  Times,  commenting  in  an  editorial  com- 
memorating  the  occasion.   Justly  estimated 
the  truly  heroic  nature  of  this  incident.    'The 
whole  himian  race  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  the  inspiration  their  seU-sacrlflce 
gives  to  the  cause  of  freedom." 


Have  they  died  In  vain,  these  Jewish 
heroes?  8haU  their  spirit  go  unheeded? 
WiU  their  Jewish  brethren  have  to  struggle 
on  in  darkness,  to  be  the  eternal  whipping 
poeu  of  Eu«H>«t  WUl  they  be  the  contin- 
uous victims  of  unrestrained  whims  and 
capricee?  Are  they  doomed  to  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  discriminatory  experiences 
occasioned  by  race  and  religion? 

In  the  light  of  evenU  such  questions  are 
extremely  pertinent. 

The  board  of  deputies  of  British  Jews,  lep- 
resentlng  the  bulk  of  English  Jewry,  has  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  the  terrorism  ex- 
isting m  the  Polish  Army.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment was  petitioned  to  Intervene  with 
the  Polish  authorities  so  that  the  findings 
of  the  court  martial  might  be  reviewed  and 
annulled  in  keeping  with  the  prtnciplee  of 
the  present  strtiggle. 

A  delegation  of  3.000  Jewish  clothing  work- 
ers called  on  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  and. 
although  unable  to  see  him,  left  a  letter  pro- 
testing the  treatment  of  Jews  in  the  Polish 
forces  and  urging  action.  It  is  understand- 
able that  British  Jews  cannot  remain  content 
until  the  rights  of  Polish  Jewish  soldiers  are 
fully  guarded  and  preserved. 

A  high-ranking  Polish  official  la  reported 
to  have  commented  by  way  of  excuse  that 
the  details  concemliig  antlsemitlsm  were 
"exaggerated." 

However,  we  have  the  startling  account  of 
one  such  situation,  and  it  does  not  eotind 
embellished.  A  Jewish  soldier  reports  that 
hU  superior,  in  a  fury,  yelled  at  him:  "When 
we  Invade  the  continent.  I  know  what  I  shall 
do  with  the  first  two  bulleU.  I  shall  kill  a 
Jew  with  one  and  a  German  with  the  other  !•• 
I  have  seen  copies  of  letters  from  Polish 
Jewish  soldiers  which  speak  of  their  des- 
perate plight.  The  words  "dirty  Jews"  are 
constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  Polish  officers. 
I  quote  from  one  of  the  letters:  "One  day. 
when  the  wireless  gave  the  news  of  40.000 
Jews  massacred  by  the  NazU  In  a  gas  cham- 
ber, a  Polish  officer  said.  'A  good  Job.  Poland 
will  have  less  Jews.'  " 

At  another  time  a  Pole  said,  "Walt  untU 
we  get  back  to  Poland.  Then  we  will  not 
leave  a  single  Jew  alive."  It  U  the  fear  of 
Jewish  soldiers  on  Polish  ships  that  they  will 
be  pushed  overboard  by  their  so-called  com- 
rades in  arms. 

The  worst  of  the  antl-Semltlc  Poles  are 
soldiers  who  actually  fought  In  the  German 
Army  under  Rommel  and  who  were  taken 
prisoners  in  north  Africa.  PolUh  authorltlee 
obtained  their  release  because  they  were 
Polish  subjects  and  commandeered  them  into 
the  PolUh  Army.  Their  hoetillty  to  Jewish 
soldiers  is  undisguised  and  most  outspoken. 
Staff  sergeants  have  repeatedly  stated:  "We 
will  kill  all  the  Jews  when  we  come  to  Poland. 
It  U  better  to  kill  one  Jew  on  the  battlefield 
than  two  Germans." 

I  have  the  statement  of  a  Jewish  yotng 
man  serving  in  the  PolUh  Navy  on  a  de- 
stroyer. He  has  the  proud  distinction  of 
weartog  the  PolUh  Military  Cross  and  the 
English  DtsttoguUhed  Service  Cross.  He 
sUtes  that  he  was  informed  by  a  friend,  a 
ChrUtlan  soldier,  that  Polish  sailors  bad  de- 
cided to  throw  him  overboard  because  he  was 
a  Jew.  He  stated  that  other  JewUh  sallore 
and  soldiers  had  been  pushed  into  the  sea 
in  that  way,  and  when  complalnU  were 
offered  to  commanding  oOcers,  no  discipli- 
nary measures  or  punUhmenU  were  enforced. 
He  sUted  that  JewUh  sailors  were  savagriy 
beaten  only  becatise  they  were  Jews. 

There  was  a  symposium  of  Polish  officers 
held  at  Burn  Island,  in  Scotland.  In  which 
captains,  majors,  and  colonels  participated. 
The  following  opinions  and  promises  were 
regUtered :  "The  Jews  wiU  be  wiped  out  not 
only  in  Poland  but  also  in  fcigland.  *  * 
We  should  not  wait  until  we  come  *>aea_^ 
Poland  to  kill  Jews,  but  should  kill  tlie  "" 
here." 
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bM  been  made— and  It  to  one  In 
which  I  Join — that  all  olBcera  and  noncom- 
mflo—d  oUtmB  gouty  of  generating  or  per- 
mitUac  slMii  iBtotarable  conditions  should  Im 
■tripped  of  their  rank  and  immediately  and 
■ererely  punlahed. 

Even  ttamkk  htm  Joined  In  the  attack  on 
the  PoUife  svttwrltlai  and  baa  charged  that 
mmUne  and  White  RuaateD  aoldiers  In  the 
Foikh  totem  have  been  likewlae  mistreated 
and  tortured  by  Poliiih  gendarmes. 

While  Amerlean  public  opinion  has  not 
been  stow  In  reacting  to  this  sample  of  the 
intcmparanoe  and  hostility  of  undisciplined 
mtnda,  tt  haa  not  been  really  vociferous.  The 
Jewish  Labor  Committee,  empbaalzlng  that 
It  spsaki  for  500.000  organized  American 
wortan.  cabled  *  strongly  worded  protest  to 
labor  ■ambars  of  the  Polish  Cabinet  in  Lon- 
don, expressing  Its  d?ep-rooted  reaentment 
at  the  extremity  of  the  sentences  Imposed  by 
the  Polish  court  martial.  It  stated,  "We 
are  well  aoqnatntad  with  the  self-sacrlflce 
and  biaveijr  of  ttM  Jews  In  the  Polish  anued 
aarvtaM.  •  •  •  We,  therefore,  resent  and 
catagorleally  reject  the  slur  upon  the  Jewish 
people,  by  saying  that  the  Jewlab  soldiers  in 
the  Polish  Army  have  been  guilty  of  deser- 
Uoo." 

I  say.  they  did  what  any  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican with  guts  would  do— go  over  to  the  Brlt- 
lah  to  fight.  They  are  no  less  heroic  than 
tbalr  brethren  exterminated  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto. 

Tba  British  press  has  atrongly  condemned 
11m  eonduct  of  the  PoUah  autbonues.  the 
Mawa  ChroBlela  commenting  that  "a  thor- 
oughly tflaagraaable  impression  baa  been 
eraatad  amang  all  parties  and  classes  as  a 
result  of  tha  haavy  aentences."  It  further 
states  that  the  people  o'  America,  Russia,  and 
of  all  the  United  Nations  wUl  "watch  cloaely 
to  aee  bow  we  handle  the  affair,  which  con- 
tains all  the  elementa  of  the  vile  spirit  of  op- 
^^raaalon  which  mllllona  are  giving  their  lives 
WrdaiUoj."  An  editorial  in  the  Dally  Ez- 
praaa  aald  that  the  British  people  will  be 
^•4  to  learn  that  the  niaawiiaiifiM  of  the 
PalMi  OoTernment  are  not  mardy  formal 
iMAnictlona.  but  Irdicate  a  determination  to 
•taaap  out  anu-8emiuam  In  the  armed  forces.. 
It  baa  been  revealed  that  the  trial  of  the 
Jawtah  aoidlars  was  ordered  by  the  Pollrh  War 
r.  Oan.  Majan  Kuklel.  after  307  J^ws 
transferred  by  the  British  authorities 
from  tha  Polish  Army.  It  la  well  to  note 
and  BOW  that  one- third  have  already 
plaead  in  British  combat  units,  clearly 
iBtflcatlng  that  they  did  not  seek  any  eva- 
ttoa  at  action  aervice. 

The  Pollah  authorltlea  set  up  a  commlasion 
to  aonunine  the  charges.    It  sought  to  whlte- 
the  Polish  military,  but.  frankly,  this 
will  not  wash.     Indeed,  the  cart 
baa  baan  again  placed  before  the  horse,  for 
It  has  been  learned  that  a  circular  has  been 
iHuad  to  all  Pollah  troops,  warning  that  de- 
sertion would  be  punished  by  loss  of  cltl- 
■enshlp  to  the  soldier  and  bis  entire  family. 
Outraged   by   the   entire   proceedings,   on 
April  24.  I  wrote  a  letter  of  protest  to  Hla 
~  »ncy  Jan  Ciechanowski.  tha  Polish  Am- 
to  the  Unlt«o  States,  in  which  I 
atatad   that   American    public   opinion    waa 
not  Indifferent  to  the  unjust  treatment  ac- 
corded these  Jewlab  soldiers   in  the  Polish 
Army  and  that  it  waa  inctmibent  upon  him 
to  ao  advise  hla  gOTamment.    i  stated  that 
tha  action  of  tha  oallitary  authorities  is  a 
hagaUon  of  the  freedom  of  religion  and  the 
freedom   from   fear,   two  of  the  four  free- 
dona.*:  and  incorporated  as  basic  principles 
In  the  AtlanUc  Charter,  recognised  and  re- 
by  the  dvlUaed  world  as  an  Indis- 
le  adjunct  to  the  oontlnuaUon  of  the 
of  nations. 
I  am   In   violent   disagreement    with   the 
Mfonant  that  thia  behavior  on  the  part  of 
tha  Pollah  mlUtary  authorltias  la  entirely  an   | 


internal  problem.  Az  tl-8emltlam  la  a  virus 
that  spreads  more  qi  lickly  than  the  dread 
forest  fires.  It  la  a  me  laee  to  all  soldiers,  not 
merely  to  Jewish  soldi  !rs  in  the  Polish  Army. 
I  further  stated  thai  the  good  cfflces  of  the 
United  States  had  been  sought  in  the  phys- 
ical boundary  dlsputi  between  Russia  and 
Poland.  I  asked  the  g  kxI  offices  of  the  Polish 
Ambassador  to  wipe  o  it  a  "religloxis  bound- 
ary cruelty. - 

His  Bxcellency.  the  *ollsh  Ambassador,  re- 
plied to  my  commui  Icatlon.  Frankly,  his 
letter  Is  most  unsati:  Tactory.  If  I  were  to 
use  uncomplimentary  language.  I  would  re- 
fer to  it  as  so  much  '  eyewaah."  It  Is  filled 
with  glittering  geneinlltles.  He  seelu  to 
brush  aside  all  crltlcl  sm  by  the  flat  state- 
ment that  there  is  no  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Polish  Army. 

I  emphasise  again  1 ;  la  no  internal  affair, 
and  Its  enlarged  sign  flcance  is  duly  noted. 
Witness  the  debate  th  it  was  resumed  In  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  where  It  was 
announced  that  Prln  le  Minister  Churchill 
had  discussed  the  quei  tlon  of  anti-Semitism 
with  the  Polish  Prln  e  Minister.  Mr.  An- 
thony Eden  stated  tb  it  the  usual  represen- 
tations to  the  Polish  5ovemment  had  been 
made.  He  impressed  upon  the  authorities 
the  Importance  which  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment attaches  to  th  •  Polish  Government 
continuing  to  Intensll  y  its  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  in  the 
Polish  forces  in  this  country  and  that  all 
Bteps  are  taken  to  in  lure  that  this  policy 
be  translated  Into  ap  >roprlate  action.  Mr. 
Eden  then  added  tha  t  the  Pollah  Govern- 
ment would  keep  the  1  rltlsh  Government  in- 
formed of  the  Inquirle  now  being  made  Into 
anti-Jewish  activities  I  n  the  Army. 

Labor  representativi  s  in  Commons  prop- 
erly indicated  their  dl  isatUfaction  with  the 
action  taken  and  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  Polish  mllltai  j  authorities  had  tIo- 
lated  the  very  prlncl  ile  of  democracy  and 
humanity  by  permltl  ng  anti-Semitism  In 
the  Polish  Army. 

The  commonplaces  ot  sympathy  will  not 
resolve  this  Issue. 

All  sentences  of  coui  t-martlal  must  be  an- 
nulled and  these  Jewish  soldiers,  if  they  so 
desire,  must  be  permitted  entrance  Into  the 
British  Army.  The  1  'ollah  authorltlea  are 
weakening  somewhat  and  it  Is  now  an- 
nounced that  the  carr  Ing  out  of  the  court- 
martial  sentences  ma  '  be  postponed  until 
after  the  war.  This  is  no  answer.  We 
have  no  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  repe- 
tition of  such  outraf  bs — against  even  the 
bravest  of  men — ^men  who  had  received  the 
highest  Polish  mllltar  j  decorations,  to  wit. 
the  Vlttuti  Mllltare.  tl  le  Croas  of  Valor,  and 
the  Cross  of  Merit. 

The  Government  o '  the  United  States 
should  and  must  adi  I  Its  protest  to  the 
proper  authotltles  wit  i  regard  to  thte  un- 
warranted outburst  tt  anti-Semitism.  It 
Is  hoped  that  our  State  Department  will  take 
forthright  and  vlgorojs  action  and  make 
crystal  clear  that  we  in  America  will  not  tol- 
erate anti-Semitism  anongst  our  comrade- 
in-arms.  It  Is  also  hi  »ped  that  unlike  An- 
thony Eden.  Cordell  H  ill  will  not  deal  with 
the  Polish  authorities  with  kid  gloves,  that 
he  will  pull  no  punc  les.  The  niceties  of 
diplomacy  will  be  unavailing.  The  mailed 
first  will  be  the  best  mi  thod  of  driving  home 
our  attitude. 

This  unnatural  wild  mess  of  superstition 
and  intolerance  must  1  le  obliterated.  These 
Jewish  soldiers  are  enti  tied  to  be  officered  by 
men  at  least  their  eqv  Us  in  courage,  toler- 
ance, and  Justice. 

Any  officer  Incapab  e  of  self-command 
fbould  be  deprived  of  ils  privilege  to  com- 
mand others.  Broad  cnests  and  loud  voices 
are  InsufiQcient  equipment  to  enhance  the 
dignity  of  office.  Such  reactionary  mlllta- 
rlsm  must  be  relegatea  to  the  aah-heap  of 


iiseless  accommodations.  Such  official  per- 
sonnel must  not  be  permitted  the  insinua- 
tion that  they,  and  they  alone,  rule.  Prea- 
Bure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  look  beyond 
their  own  exceedingly  narrow  limits.  Their 
shallow  responses  to  and  their  hollow  en- 
thusiasm for  an  inspired  and  inspiring 
catise — the  essential  reality  of  the  eqtiality 
of  all  men  everywhere — must  be  eliminated 
from  their  repertoire  of  Irresponsible  reac- 
tions. 

These  malignant  forces  must  not  be  vic- 
torious. We  can't  expect  heavenly  harmony 
overnight — but  the  need  to  enlarge  the  vis- 
Ion  is  definite.  Barbarism  in  the  Polish 
Army  must  not  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


Boon  From  Mr.  Doaghton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday,  April  28. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  April  25,  1944: 

BOON  raOM  Ml.  DOUCHTON 

This  newspaper  has  pounded  the  drums 
for  Income-tax  slmpllflcatlon  so  often  and 
BO  long  that  Its  readers  may  have  come  to 
regard  us  as  single-tracked.  But  we  will  risk 
immodesty  to  remark  today  that  this  con- 
tinued drum  beating.  In  which  many  others 
have  Joined,  is  at  last  producing  results. 

The  bill  Just  Introduced  by  Chairman 
DocGHTON  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  after  weeks  of  study  by  himself 
and  his  colleagues  In  collaboration  with  their 
own  experts  and  the  Treasury's,  looks  like  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  peace  of 
mind  of  the  American  taxpayer,  who  still 
cannot  look  back  on  March  15  without 
shuddering. 

If  this  bill  is  paaaad— and  certainly  Con- 
gress Is  now  fully  aware  of  the  public  senti- 
ment for  simplification — 30,000.000  of  tlie 
50.000,000  taxpayers  won't  have  to  file  any 
return  at  all  next  March  15,  aside  from  a 
withholdlng-tax  receipt  and  the  answers  to 
four  simple  questions.  Where  the  withhold- 
ing tax  has  taken  too  much  or  too  little,  the 
Government  will  figure  this  out  itself  and 
mall  either  a  bill  or  a  rebate.  Bo.  for  tboaa 
80,000.000  people  tlie  bookkeeping  uightnwra 
of  last  March  vrlll  be  exorcised. 

Some  10.000.000  others — namely,  those  re- 
ceiving more  than  $5,000  from  an  employer 
or  more  than  $100  from  sources  where  with- 
holding does  not  apply— will  fill  out  a  return, 
but  a  much  simpler  one  than  they  have  been 
accustomed — though  not  reconciled — to. 

The  final  10.000.000.  principally  people  in 
the  middle  and  upper  brackets,  will  file  on 
a  "long  form."  but  here  again  a  simpler  one 
than  in  the  past. 

Other  changes  are  involved,  notably  the 
disappearance  of  the  pesky  Victory  tax  aod 
the  adoption  of  a  fiat  surtax  exemption  of 
•600  a  person,  whether  the  person  be  the 
head  of  the  bouse,  his  spouse,  or  bis  depend- 
ent. And  the  myth  that  dependency  ends  aa 
a  son  or  daughter  turns  18 — when  in  many 
cases  the  expense  is  Just  hitting  a  peak — ia 
abandoned;  hereafter  the  word  "dependent"  la 
to  mean  what  it  says. 

All  In  all.  the  Dough  ton  bill  repraaenta  • 
Tlctory  for  sense  and  sanity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
MaJ.  Gen.  Lucias  D.  Clay,  Director  of 
Materiel,  General  Staff  Corps,  Army 
Service  Forces,  in  reply  to  my  condemna- 
tion of  the  sales  of  dry-cell  batteries  in 
the  Ninth  Service  Command  on  a  very 
questionable  and  unbusinesslike  basis. 

The  House  will  recall  that  earlier  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cochran) 
made  a  talk  on  this  subject.  The  Army 
now  says  that  the  investigation  Is  com- 
pleted. While  I  am  far  from  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  investigation,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  statement  that  cor- 
rective action  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  like  transactions,  that 
properly  qualified  officers  will  be  assigned 
to  salvage  duties,  and  that  salvage  prop- 
erty will.  In  general,  be  sold  on  widely 
circulated  written  invitations  for  bids. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  unduly 
critici2e  the  Army  in  general,  as  I  feel 
it  has  a  tremendous  job  to  perform  and 
that  it  is  doing  its  best.  I  do,  however, 
intend  to  watch  for  future  violations  of 
the  late  battery  deal  kind  and  if  any 
such  happenings  occur  again  I  will  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  consideration  and 
action. 

I  feel  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  selling 
any  salvage  material,  due  attention 
should  and  must  be  given  to  the  small 
businesses  interested  in  the  particular 
items  for  sale.  The  little  businessman 
has  a  difficult  time  as  it  is;  therefore,  in 
matters  of  this  sort  they  should  be  given 
not  only  prior  but  every  consideration 
possible.  Let  us  bend  every  effort  to 
keep  small  business  alive  and  see  to  it 
that  it  is  given  the  first  opportunities  in 
bidding  on  salvaged  material. 

HBADQTTArnBS.  AXMT  Sebvicb  Fobcbb, 

Washington.  D.  C,  AprU  27,  1944. 
Hon.  MiKx  MAMansLD, 

House  of  Bcpretentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Ma.  Manstiklo:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  memorandtun  of  March  10.  1944, 
addressed  to  Lt.  Oen.  B.  B.  Somervell,  with 
which  was  enclosed  an  article  from  the 
Automotive  News  of  February  7,  1»44.  The 
Investigation  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
aales  of  certain  dry-cell  batteries  by  the  sal- 
vage ofllcer  at  Utah  Army  Service  Forces 
Depot  has  been  completed.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  have  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  Investigating  officer. 

It  appears  from  the  report  that  during  the 
period  April  1  to  October  1.  1943.  there 
were  turned  over  to  the  salvage  officer  of  the 
depot  for  dlspoaltion  approjiimately  100,000 
dry-cell  batteries  of  various  sizes,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  several  inventory  and  inspec- 
tion reports  and  reports  of  survey.  Theaa 
batterlea  when  new  had  coat  the  Oovemment 
approximately  $200,000. 

Theaa  batteries  were  listed  on  the  reports 
as  having  paaaed  their  shell  life  and  there- 


tore  as  being  unserrlceable.    The  report  of 

investigation  lends  support  to  the  oonclu- 
aion  that  there  may  have  been  included  with 
these  over-age  batteries,  certain  newer  bat- 
teries which  had  not  passed  shelf  life.  How- 
ever, It  waa  impossible  to  trace  these  bat- 
teries to  ultimate  purchasers  to  secure 
definite  confirmation.  The  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  depot  who  prepared  the  lists 
of  batteries  past  shelf  life  were  no  longer 
employed  at  the  depot  and  were  unavaUable 
for  questioning.  The  foreman,  who  super- 
vised these  employees,  testified  that  he 
checked  the  lists  on  a  selective  basis.  The 
ofllcers  who  approved  the  reports  of  surx-ey 
and  Inventory  and  inspection  reports  testi- 
fied that  they  relied  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
civUian  employees. 

These  laatteries  were  sold  by  the  salvage 
ofllcer  in  three  principal  transactions.  The 
first  lot  of  batteries  were  sold  by  the  salvage 
officer  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Harbetson  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
on  May  1,  1943.  for  the  sum  of  $15.  This 
transaction  was  a  private  sale  made  vrtthout 
the  solicitation  of  bids  and  without  any  In- 
vestigation by  the  salvage  ofllcer  concerning 
the  possible  utUIty  of  these  over-age  bat- 
teries. The  investigating  officer  finds  that 
staff  officers  at  Headquarters,  Ninth  Service 
Command,  either  authorized  this  sale  or  had 
prior  notice  of  it.  The  second  and  third  lots 
of  tjatterles  were  sold  by  the  salvage  ofllcer  on 
September  20,  1943.  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Harbetson 
and  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Orothe  of  Bountiful,  Utah, 
for  a  total  price  of  $110.  These  two  sales 
were  also  concluded  after  private  negotia- 
tions under  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
first  sale.  In  addition,  the  salvage  ofllcer, 
from  time  to  time,  made  three  retail  sales 
of  small  quantities  of  such  batteries  to  Mr. 
John  F.  Baker,  of  Ogden,  Utah. 

Fraud  or  coUuslon  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  War  Department  In  any  of  the  salea 
are  not  indicated  by  this  Investigation  or  by 
the  prior  Investigation  by  the  Ninth  Service 
Command.  Indeed,  the  report  of  investiga- 
tion shows  that  the  original  purchasers  were 
at  first  unaware  of  the  real  resale  value  of 
the  batteries. 

Some  of  the  batteries  acquired  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Harbetson  were  resold  through  salesmen  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  A.  W.  Schryber.  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  for  between  $1,300  and  $1,500. 
Another  quanUty  of  batteries  were  sold  by 
Mr.  Harbetson  to  George  A.  Lowe  Co..  of 
Odgen,  Utah,  for  $984  55.  However,  the  bulk 
of  the  batteries  purchased  by  Mr.  Harbetson 
were  resold  by  his  brother,  Mr.  James  M. 
Harbetson.  to  Jake  Hayutln  &  Sons,  of  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  in  November  1943  for  $20,000.  The 
batteries  purchased  by  Mr.  Grothe  were  resold 
by  him  to  the  Magee  lUdlo  Co..  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  $7,000.  These  latter  concerns  in 
turn  resold  the  batteries  to  the  general  public. 
Two  of  the  initial  purchasers  of  these  bat- 
teries. Mr.  John  W,  Harbetson  and  Mr.  John 
F.  Baker,  were  Government  employees  at  the 
depot.  Army  RegulaUon  30-2145  prohibits 
the  acceptance  of  bids  for  salvaged  property 
from  Government  employees.  The  sales  to 
these  two  Individuals  were  violations  of  this 
regulation.  The  salvage  officer  was  unfamil- 
iar with  the  regulation  and  claimed  that  he 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Harbetson  was  em- 
ployed at  the  depot. 

Dry-cell  batteries  are  a  peculiar  Item  of 
supply.  They  must  be  stored  In  quantities 
sufficient  to  meet  all  foreseeable  tactical  re- 
quirements, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  a  perishable  nature  and  begin  to 
deteriorate  from  the  date  of  their  manufac- 
ture. To  meet  this  condition,  the  Signal 
Corps  bad  from  time  to  time  Issued  Instruc- 
tions to  all  depots  setting  forth  the  shelf 
life  of  dry-cell  batteries  held  In  reserve  in 
storage.  The  term  "shelf  life"  is  defined  as 
the  amount  of  time  that  a  battery  may  be 
carried  in  depot  stock  and  available  for  U- 
sue,  before  lU  capacity  baa  declined  to  a 


point  where  It  is  unsafe  to  issue  It  for  tactical 
miUtary  uaes.  Every  effort  is  mada  to  taaoa 
dry-cell  batterlea  for  tactical  military  uaea  ba- 
foia  they  become  outdated,  and  the  War  De> 
partmenfs  sytem  of  stock  control  Is  designed 
to  thU  end.  However.  It  Is  difficult  to  pre- 
vent certain  quanUtlea  of  t>attertaa  In  depot 
stock  from  bacomlng  outdated  bafora  laaoa. 
even  with  the  moat  careful  regulation  of  stock 
levels,  because  of  the  large  volume  of  battwlea 
which  must  be  kept  In  reaerve  to  meet  all 
contingencies.  Obviously,  for  military  rea* 
sons,  the  Army  cannot  issue  outdated  bat- 
terles  for  troop  uaa.  as  their  life  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  raoognlaad.  however,  that  tbera 
remains  In  such  battarios  a  varying  percent- 
age of  original  capacity. 

Without  attempting  to  deny  that  errora 
were  made  In  this  eaae.  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  resale  value  of  these  batteries 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  abnormal  situ- 
ation arising  from  the  prevailing  shortage  of 
batteries.  The  amount  of  life  left  in  out- 
dated batteries  depend.^  upon  the  type  of 
battery,  the  conditions  of  manufscture,  aud 
the  conditions  of  stor;ige.  Outdated  bat- 
teries of  excellent  manufacture,  stored  tm- 
der  conditions  of  ideal  temperature,  may 
have  considerable  remaining  life,  wblla 
others  of  different  quality,  stored  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  may  be  completely  dead. 
The  cost  of  testing  each  Individual  outdated 
battery  would  normally  be  excessive.  Due  to 
the  abnormal  supply  situation,  civilian  pur- 
chasers were.  In  this  case,  wUling  to  purchaaa 
such  batteries  and  take  a  chance  on  their 
dunbility.  because  new  batterlea  were  not 
available. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  now  aa- 
tablished.  show  the  following  to  have  been 
major  factors  bearing  on  the  losses  to  tha 
Government.  Tha  aalvage  officer  of  the  de- 
pot was  a  young.  Inexperienced  ofllcer,  lack- 
ing in  inislneas  Judgment,  unfamiliar  with 
basic  Army  regulation*,  and  burdened  with 
numerous  other  duties  A  more  experienced 
ofllcer  should  have  been  selected  for  the  poal- 
tlon.  Bids  were  not  aollcited  for  the  bat- 
teries nor  was  any  Investigation  made  by 
the  salvage  officer  concerning  their  potential 
sales  value.  Also  contributing  to  the  loaa 
were  the  inadequate  Instructions  Issued  by 
these  oflloes  concerning  over-age  batterlea 
which  tended  to  give  the  Impreaslon  that 
such  batteries  bad  little  value  or  utility. 
The  drcumstancs  of  this  case  show  that 
such  was  not  entirely  the  fact. 

The  War  Department  does  net  defend  the 
sale  of  these  batteries  at  the  prices  wbtdi 
were  received.  The  sal«  were  the  result  at 
errors  of  Judgment  and  admlrlstratlon.  Ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  bring  the  conse- 
quences of  this  case  forcefuny  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  chief  signal  officer ,  the  Command- 
ing General,  Ninth  Service  Command,  and 
the  Commanding  General.  Utah  Army  Servloa 
Forces  Depot.  Necesstiry  disciplinary  actloa 
is  being  taken  against  responsible  officers  at 
all  levels  of  command.  Including  where  ap- 
propriate, reprimands,  relief  from  duty,  and 
reclassification. 

Corrective  action  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  Improper  trans- 
actions. The  naceaaity  of  assigning  quali- 
fied ofllcera  as  salvage  ofllcers  has  tieen  called 
to  the  attention  of  iJl  service  commands. 
The  service  commands  have  been  Instructed 
that  salvage  property  wUl,  except  In  extraor- 
dinary cases,  be  sold  only  on  widely  circu- 
lated written  Invltatlcns  for  bids.  Inftruc- 
tlons  have  t)een  issued  that  dry-cell  batteries, 
other  than  those  actuslly  exhausted  by  use, 
wUl  not  be  sold  as  salvage  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Proctirement  Division.  Treas- 
ury Department.  All  depots  have  been  pro- 
vided with  battery  tesi;  sets,  and  dctaUed  In- 
structions hsve  been  Issued  for  tha  taaOof 
of  over-age  batteries  (ma      "  "     '" 
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It  U  b«lltv*d  tiMt  la  tlM  grfl*t  majority  of 
tnutMCtioos,  tha  dlipofltloa  ot  mJtsc*  prop- 
erty u  Mag  iMniWiil  «spcdltk>iMly  and  with 
propvr  )iiif  ml  1^  tb*  oOevn  uiA  employ. 
•M  or  tb«  War  D^rtmcnt  and  tb«  Army. 
TIM  rafulatlona  and  inatruettona  eonotrn- 
tnf  U)«  aala  of  aalvaged  property  ara  wall 
llMHTitrt  and  explicit.  It  ihould  be  recog- 
BiMtf.  however,  that  no  rcfulatlon  can  pro- 
▼Ida  food  biwtncaa  Judgment  and  that  con- 
•tant  annwUlanca  u  naoaaaary  to  prevent 
laolBMd  iMf  ntiM  of  Imprapar  dlapoatuon  of 
aalfafa.  Tba  tmfarttmata  aaqMrWmcaa  oT  thla 
caaa  have  been  widely  dlsMmixtated  and  are 
expected  to  atlmulate  renewed  diligence 
agalnat  the  occurrence  or  furtber  traztaac* 
of  thti  character. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lucnn  D.  Clat. 

Mmjor  General.  General  Staff  Corps, 

Director  of  Mat^iel. 


Army  Sale  of  Dry-Cell  Batterie* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Mneouai 

IN  IHl  HOUSI  OP  REPRSBKNTATIVES 

Tueidav.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  made  an  address  in  the  House 
where  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  the  .sale  of  approximately  100.C09 
dry-ceil  batteries  of  various  sizes,  which 
Iftd  coat  the  Oovemment  when  new  about 
•200.000.  I  pointed  out  that  the  War  De- 
partment  had  received  a  very  small 
amount  for  theie  batteries,  that  they  had 
not  been  sold  as  a  result  of  competitive 
bidding,  that  an  employee  of  the  Army 
had  purchased  some  of  the  batteries,  one 
lot  for  $15,  and  another  lot  he  purchased 
Jointly  with  another  Individual  for  8110. 
J  further  pointed  out  that  thla  Individ- 
ual had  received  lor  one  lot  oX  batteries 
$30,000. 

At  that  time  the  War  Department  had 
made  a  preliminary  Investlffatlon  and 
had  given  me  a  partial  report  which  I 
made  public.  I  have  now  recrtved  a  sec- 
ond report  from  the  Under  Seeretary  of 
War.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  which  shows 
that  investigatton  had  been  completed. 
While  it  Is  regretted  that  this  incident 
occurred,  nevertheless  it  is  pleasing  to 
know  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

This  is  an  Indication  of  the  necessity 
for  proper  governmental  authorities  to 
use  extreme  care  in  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  which  will  amount  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  after  the  war.  I  feel  that 
the  public  is  entitled  to  the  information 
contained  in  this  report.   It  follows; 

Wab  DEPAancnrr. 
Omcs  or  tbs  Ukooi  aKanaar. 

Wmt/itmgton,  D.  C. 

■on.  JQRM  J.  OOCHIUN. 

JVoiue  of  Representatives. 
DrAa  Urn.  Cocrkan:  in  further  reply  to 
your  letter  of  17  February  1M4,  Inquiring 
about  the  aalea  of  cert&ln  dry-cell  batteries 
by  the  aalvage  officer  at  Utah  Army  Service 
Forcta  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah.  I  wlah  to  adviae 
that  the  inveatlgatlon  of  tbla  case  by  the 
^ce  of  the  Inspector  General  has  been 
flBBspleted,     The  circumstances  of  the  caaa 
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have  been  tborombfy  explored  by  the  Ixi' 
veatlgattng  otT 

report  that  during  the 
period  1  April  1943  )o  1  October  1943  there 
were  turned  over  to  ' 


salvage  officer  of  the 
depot  for  dlapoaltlori  approximately  100,000 
dry-cell  batteries  of  varloua  alzes,  purtuatit 
to  the  terma  of  aev  mil  inventory  and  In- 
apectlon  reports  and  i  eporta  of  turvey.  Tbeae 
battertea  when  new  h  id  coat  the  Oovemment 
approximately  a200.0(  0. 

Tbeae  batteries  we  -e  Hated  on  the  reporta 
as  having  paaaed  thUr  shelf  life  and  there- 
fore aa  being  unserviceable.  The  report  of 
Inveatlgatlon  lends  si  ipport  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  may  ha^  e  been  Included  with 
tbeee  overage  battel  es  certain  newer  bat- 
teriea  which  had  not  saaaed  shelf  life.  How- 
ever. It  was  impoaal  tie  to  trace  these  bat- 
teries to  ultimate  pv  rchasers  to  secxire  defi- 
nite confirmation.  T  le  civilian  employees  of 
the  depot  who  prepai  ed  the  lists  of  batterlea 
past  shelf  life  were  no  longer  employed  at 
the  depot  and  were  unavailable  for  ques- 
tioning. The  forema  i.  who  supervised  these 
employees,  testified  t  lat  he  checked  the  lists 
on  a  selective  basis.  The  officers  who  ap- 
proved the  reporta  o '  survey  and  Inventory 
and  Inspection  reporl  s  testified  that  they  re- 
lied on  the  accuracy  c  t  the  civlllaii  employeea. 

Tliese  batteries  w<  re  sold  by  the  salvage 
officer  In  three  principal  transactions.  The 
first  lot  of  batteries  ^  rere  sold  by  the  salvage 
officer  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Ha  betson,  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
on  May  1.  1943.  for  the  sum  of  $15.  Thla 
tranaactlon  waa  a  pri  irate  sale  made  without 
the  solicitation  of  bl  is  and  without  any  In- 
vestigation by  the  as  ivags  officer  concerning 
the  poaslble  utility  of  these  overage  batterlea. 
The  Investigating  offl  :er  finds  that  staff  offi- 
cers at  headquarter!  ,  Ninth  Ssrvice  Com- 
mand,  either  authorts  ed  this  sale  or  had  prior 
notice  of  it.  The  m  Bond  and  third  lota  of 
batteries  were  sold  t  r  the  salvage  officer  on 
September  30.  1943.  o  Mr.  J.  W,  Harbetson 
and  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Oro  be.  of  Bountiful,  Uub, 
for  a  total  price  of  IllO.  Tbeae  two  aales 
were  slao  concluded  a  ter  private  negotiations 
under  the  aame  eirc  umstances  aa  the  first 
sale.  In  addition,  tl  le  aalvage  officer,  from 
time  to  time,  made  tl  ree  retail  falea  of  small 
quaotltlss  of  such  b  iturles  to  Mr,  John  F. 
Bakar.  of  Ogden.  Uta  i. 

Fraud  or  collusion  by  officers  or  employees 
of  the  War  Departmi  nt  in  any  of  the  tales 
Is  not  IndicaUd  by  I  Ills  Investigation  or  by 
the  prior  inveetlgatlc  i  by  the  Ninth  tfervlce 
Command.  Indeed,  he  report  of  investl^- 
tlon  stiowB  that  the  <  rlglnal  purchasers  were 
at  first  unaware  of  1  tie  real  reaale  valtie  of 
the  batteries. 

Some  of  the  batten  fs  acquired  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Harbetaon  were  reaok  through  saleamen  em- 
ployed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Schryber.  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  for  between  $1,200  and  f  1.500. 
Another  quantity  of  batteries  were  sold  by 
Mr.  Harbetaon  to  George  A.  Lowe  Co..  of 
Ogden.  Utah,  for  •084  .55.  However,  the  bulk 
of  the  batteries  pure!  lased  by  Mr.  Harbetson 
were  resold  by  his  brc  her.  Mr.  James  M.  Har- 
betaon. to  Jake  Hayi  tin  &  Sons,  of  Denver. 
Colo.,  on  November  1943.  for  $20,090.  The 
batteries  purchased  1  y  Mr.  Grothe  were  re- 
sold by  htm  to  the  M  igee  Radio  Co..  of  Den- 
ver. Colo .  for  $7,000.  These  latter  concerns. 
In  turn,  resold  the  I  atteries  to  the  general 
public. 

Two  of  the  initial  j  urchasera  of  these  bat- 
teries. Mr.  John  W.  F  arbetson  and  Mr.  John 
F.  Baker,  were  Goveri  ment  employees  at  the 
depot.  Army  Regula  tion  30-2145  prohibits 
the  acceptance  of  bid  j  for  salvaged  property 
from  Government  en  iployees.  The  sales  to 
theae  two  individuals  were  violations  of  this 
regxilation.  The  salvi  ge  officer  was  unfamil- 
iar with  the  regulatio  is  and  claimed  that  he 
did  not  know  that  1  [r.  Harbetaon  waa  em- 
ployed at  the  depot. 

Dry-cell  batterlea  ire  a  peculiar  Item  of 
auppJy.    They  must  I «  stored  in  quantitiea 


■ufflclent  to  meet  all  forseeeable  tactical  re- 
quirements, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  of  a  perishable  nsture  and  begin  to 
deteriorate  from  the  day  of  their  manufac- 
ture. To  meet  this  condition,  the  Signal 
Corps  had  from  time  to  time  Issued  Instruc- 
tions to  all  depots  setting  forth  the  shelf  life 
of  dry-cell  batteries  held  In  reserve  In  storage. 
The  term  "shelf  life"  Is  defined  aa  the  amount 
of  time  that  a  battery  may  be  carried  In  de- 
pot stock  and  available  for  Isnue  before  Ita 
capacity  haa  declined  to  a  point  where  It  Is 
unsafe  to  Issue  It  for  tactical  military  tises. 
Every  effort  Is  made  to  Issue  dry-cell  batteries 
for  tactical  military  uses  before  they  become 
outdated,  and  the  War  Department's  system 
of  stock  control  la  designed  to  this  end. 
However,  It  la  difficult  to  prevent  certain 
quantities  of  batteries  in  depot  stock  from 
becoming  outdated  t>efore  lasue,  even  with 
the  most  careful  regulation  of  stock  levels,  be- 
cause of  the  large  volume  of  batteries  which 
must  be  kept  In  reserve  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies. Obviously,  for  military  reasons, 
the  Army  cannot  Issue  outdated  tmtteriea  for 
troop  use.  as  their  life  la  uncertain.  It  la 
recognized,  however,  that  there  remains  In 
such  batteries  a  varying  percentage  of  original 
capacity. 

Without  attempting  to  deny  that  errors 
were  made  in  this  case,  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  resale  value  of  these  batteries 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  an  abnormal  situ- 
ation arising  from  the  prevailing  shortage 
of  batteries.  The  amount  of  life  left  In  out- 
dated batteries  depends  upon  the  type  of  bat- 
tery, the  conditlona  of  manufacture,  and  the 
conditions  of  storage.  Outdated  batteries  of 
excellent  mantifacture,  stored  under  condi- 
tions of  Ideal  temperature,  may  have  con- 
siderable remaining  life,  while  others  of  dif- 
ferent quality,  stored  under  different  condi- 
tions, may  be  completely  dead.  The  coet  of 
tenting  each  Individual  outdated  battery 
would  normally  be  excessive.  Dtie  to  the  ab- 
normal supply  situation,  civilian  purchasers 
were.  In  thla  ease,  willing  to  purchase  such 
batteries  snd  take  a  chsnce  on  their  durablU 
Ity,  becaiuM  new  batUrles  were  not  available. 

The  circumatanees  of  the  ease,  aa  now  es- 
tabllahcd,  show  the  following  to  have  been 
major  factors  bearing  on  the  losses  to  tbs 
Government.  The  sslvage  officer  of  the  de- 
pot wss  s  young,  Inexperienced  officer,  Isck- 
tng  In  business  judgment,  unfamiliar  with 
basic  Army  regulstlons,  and  burdened  with 
numerous  other  duties,  A  more  expenencetf 
officer  should  have  been  selected  for  the  posU 
tlon.  Bids  were  not  solicited  for  the  batteries 
nor  was  any  Investigation  made  by  the  sal- 
vage officer  concerning  their  potential  aales 
vaiue.  Also  contributing  to  the  loes  were  the 
Inadequate  Instructions  Issued  bj  the  War 
Department  concerning  over-age  batteries, 
which  tended  to  give  the  Impression  that 
such  batterlea  had  little  value  or  utility. 
The  circumstances  of  thia  case  show  that 
such  was  not  entirely  the  fact. 

The  V.'ar  Department  does  not  defend  the 
sales  of  theae  batteries  at  the  prices  which 
were  received.  The  safbs  were  the  result  of 
errors  of  Judgment  and  administration.  Ac- 
tion has  tiesn  taken  to  bring  the  consequences 
of  thia  case  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  chief  aignal  officer,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Ninth  Service  Command,  and  the  com- 
manding general.  Utah  Army  Service  Forces 
Depot.  Necessary  disciplinary  action  is  t)eing 
taken  against  responsible  officers  at  all  levels 
of  command,  Including,  where  appropriate, 
reprimands,  relief  from  duty,  and  reclassifica- 
tion. 

Corrective  action  has  been  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  improper  trans- 
actions. The  necessity  of  assigning  qualified 
officers  as  salvage  otBcers  has  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  all  service  commands.  The 
service  commands  have  been  Instructed  that 
salvage  property  will,  except  in  extraordinary 
cases,  be  sold  only  on  widely  circulated  writ- 
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tan  Invitations  for  bids.  Instructions  have 
been  Issued  that  dry-cell  batteries,  other  than 
tboec  actually  exhausted  by  use,  will  not  be 
sold  as  salvsge  but  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Froetirement  Division,  Treasuiy  Department, 
All  depots  have  been  provldeil  with  battery 
test  sets,  and  detailed  Instructions  have  been 
Issued  for  the  testing  of  over-age  batteries  on 
•  selective  basis. 

It  Is  believed  that  In  the  great  majority 
of  transactions  the  disposition  of  salvaged 
property  is  being  handled  expeditiously  snd 
with  proper  Judgment  by  the  officers  and 
employeea  of  ttie  War  Department  and  the 
Army.  The  regulations  and  instructions  con- 
cerning the  sale  of  salvaged  property  are  well 
designed  and  explicit.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  no  regulation  can  provide 
good  busineas  Judgment  and  that  constant 
surveillance  Is  necessary  to  prevent  Isolated 
Instances  of  improp>er  disposition  of  salvage. 
The  unfortunate  experiences  of  this  case  have 
been  widely  disseminated  and  are  expected 
to  stimulate  renewed  diligence  against  the 
occurrence  of  further  transactions  of  this 
character. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoBZST  P.  Patterson. 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 


OTercominf  Shortages  of  War  Metals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or    MKVAO* 

m  THI  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Bpealcer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RgcoRO.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  Senator  Charles  B. 
Henderson— former  United  Slates  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Nevada— Chair- 
man, Reconstruction  Pinaiuse  Corpora- 
tion, over  SUtlon  WOL,  and  coast-to- 
coast  Mutual  network.  Washington, 
D,  C  Aprtl  29,  1944,  entitled  -Overcom- 
ing Shortagea  of  War  Metals": 

ThU  is  a  report  to  the  Matlon— that  na- 
tion which  U  the  richest  In  productive  ca- 
pacity of  mlneraU  but  which  U  poor  in  many 
of  the  necessary  ores. 

Before  this  war  the  United  Slates  imported 
sutetantlaUy  aU  of  lU  tin.  chrome,  manga- 
nese, nickel,  platinum,  asbeetoa.  and  cobalt, 
as  well  aa  much  ol  Its  tungsten,  mercury, 
antimony,  graphite,  mica,  and  vanadium.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  on  the  Importance 
of  each  of  these  minerals  In  war  production. 
Yet  each  bad  to  be  brought  Into  this  country 
for  processing  Into  the  weapons  and  ma- 
chines of  war. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  adequate 
Biipplles  of  these  minerals  have  been  obtained. 
Stock  piles  have  been  established.  American 
industry  has  had  the  materials  needed  for  Its 
greatest  effort  In  history. 

Your  Oovemment  has  spent  vast  sums  to 
achieve  thla.  But  for  every  $4  spent  for  theae 
strategic  and  critical  materials  $3  worth  haa 
been  resold  to  war  Industry,  while  the  re- 
maining SI  represents  the  stock  piles  which 
are  our  guaranty  against  shortages. 

Today  the  words  "stock  pile'  are  common- 
place. It  was  largely  a  matter  of  debate,  how- 
ever, until  1939.  when  Congress  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  strategic 
materials.  That  was  the  start,  but  only  the 
stoit,  aa  the  Impact  of  war  in  Europe  taught 
us  ^  D  go  much  further.  < 


In  June  1040,  therefore.  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nnace Corporation  was  empowered  by  Con- 
gress to  form  subaidiarlea  to  acquire  stratagio 
and  erttleal  materials,  and  to  provide  tbe 
necessary  plant  facilities  for  expanding  our 
production  of  the  implemeou  of  war.  Of  tha 
four  present  subsldlarlea.  one  Metals  Re- 
serve Company — was  charged  speclOcally  with 
the  task  of  acquiring  strategic  and  critical 
metals  and  minerals. 

It  Is  of  the  work  of  ileuls  Reserve  Com- 
pany that  I  wish  to  speak.  Tbe  National 
Defenae  Advisory  Council  recommended  that 
Metala  Reserve  take  immediate  steps  to 
expand  our  supplies  of  tin  and  manganese. 
World  production  of  tin  Immediately  prior 
to  the  war  ranged  from  150.000  to  300.000 
long  tons  a  year.  Nearly  half  was  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  even  though 
our  tin  production  was  entirely  negligible. 
Two  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  in- 
crease our  tin  supply.  One  was  an  agree- 
ment with  the  International  Tin  Committee, 
representing  the  seven  major  producing 
countries,  to  Increase  the  production  of  tin 
from  the  then  current  rate  of  80  percent  to 
130  percent  of  the  standard  quotas.  Metala 
Rcsei^'e  agreed  to  take  any  excess  not  sold 
to  consumers  up  to  an  agreed  tonnage. 

The  second  step  waa  a  contract  with  the 
Bolivian  producers  and  the  Oovemment. 
under  which  approximately  half  of  the  tin 
produced  In  that  country  would  l>e  shipped 
to  the  United  States  for  smelting.  Certain 
of  thix  ore  previously  had  been  shipped  from 
Bolivia  to  smelters  In  continental  Europe, 
which  were  no  longer  available. 

Even  though  substantial  tin-smelting  ca- 
pacity was  then  open  to  us  In  the  Par  Bast, 
It  was  felt  that  thla  country  wotild  bt  safer 
with  a  tin  smelter  within  cur  continental 
limits. 

As  a  result,  a  tin  smelter  costing  over 
gflXKWXXM  was  built  at  Texas  City.  Tex.  The 
plant  has  been  operating  since  Easter  Sun- 
day, April  1943,  producing  tin  of  tbe  highest 
qu<^lity.  Its  output  to  dste  has  exceeded 
41,000  tons  and  th«  present  production  rats 
Is  spproxlmataly  3M0  tons  montlily. 

Our  dependence  on  Imported  mangancee  Is 
only  sllgbtly  less  than  our  dependence  on 
Imported  tin.  Domestic  mangsasss  ors  pro- 
duction from  1019  through  lOSO  bad  aver- 
aged about  40,000  long  tons  a  year,  compared 
with  normal  consumption  of  between  tOOfiOO 
and  1X100,000  long  tons.  Thla  country  doce 
pjsieM  BUbstantlsl  deposits  of  manganeee 
ore;  tmfortunately,  bowerer,  most  of  tbe  de- 
posits are  of  low  grade. 

Becsuv  of  tbe  htigs  tonnage  required  for 
the  defense  program.  It  was  imperative  that 
Metals  Reserve  expand  production  of  manga- 
nese m  the  United  States.  Therefore,  a  con- 
tract was  promptly  made  for  prodtictlon  from 
the  deposits  at  Butte,  Mont.,  the  then  largest 
known  commercial  source  of  that  mineral  In 
this  country.  Treatment  facUitiea  were  built 
by  private  capital.  Production  from  thla  one 
source  since  late  1911  has  been  at  a  rate  more 
than  dovble  the  previous  annual  production 
of  tbe  United  States.  In  addition,  contracts 
were  given  to  other  companlea  owning  do- 
mestic deposits.  Buying  stations  have  been 
established  to  which  a  small  miner  can  bring 
his  ore  for  immediate  cash  £ale.  As  a  conse- 
quence, domestic  production  of  manganese 
ore  Is  now  s'x  to  seven  times  the  pre-war  rate. 
D'jmcstic  mines  now  supply  almost  20  percent 
of  estimated  requirements,  whereas  prior  to 
tbe  war  they  supplied  about  4  percent. 

Sveps  were  al£o  taken  to  Increaae  the  man- 
ganese production  of  Cuba.  Braxll,  Mexico, 
and  Chile,  the  other  Western  Eemispbere 
sources  of  this  Indispensable  Ingredient  of 
steel  alloys.  Production  in  these  neighbor- 
me  countries  both  In  1942  and  In  1943  haa 
been  more  than  double  their  production  of 
1939.  Large  quantities  have  also  been  ob- 
tained from  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources— 


notably  Indls,  South  Africa,  and  the  Gold 
Coast. 

In  spite  of  tbe  war  lequiremenla  of  over 
i J00.0OO  tons  of  manganeee  ore  aottally.  this 
ootmtry  st  all  tioies  during  the  emergency 
has  bad  more  than  a  year's  supply  on  hand. 
I  bave  gone  Into  soma  detail  about  tin  and 
manganese  baeauae  tbsas  were  the  original 
commodities  on  wblcb  we  raceived  reoom- 
mendatlona.  Tbe  program  of  Metala  nsasrva 
baa,,  bowever,  bean  broadened  graatly.  T» 
date  purchases  bave  bean  made  of  46  diffarant 
metals  and  minerala.  In  addition  to  tboaa 
maUiiaU  with  which  you  are  all  famliur— 
such  aa  aluminum,  copi>er,  lead,  and  eln^-' 
the  li&t  of  materials  purchased  Includes  such 
littie-known  products  as: 

Zirconium,  vised  as  a  steel  hardener,  a  re- 
fractory for  furnace  linings,  and  an  ingredi- 
ent in  enamel  and  gUasmaking. 

Cryolite,  brought  from  Greenland  to  ba 
used  as  a  flux  In  tbe  production  of  alumi- 
ntmi;  and 

Rutile,  which  has  made  posaible  the 
enormous  expansion  in  welding  that.  In  turn, 
has  permitted  us  to  build  ships  at  a  rate 
never  before  contemplated. 

An  easentlal  part  of  tbe  program  cf  Metals 
Reserve  waa  the  negotiation  durlnn;  1941, 
before  Peail  Harbor,  of  a  series  of  agree- 
ments with  Latin -Amciricau  countries  un- 
der which  we  accompllahed  a  twofold  pur- 
pose; 

1.  These  countrlea  agreed  to  export  stra- 
tegic materials  to  tbe  United  Statea  only,  or 
to  other  countrlea  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Thus  the  Axis  waa  cut  off  from  all 
critical  and  strategic  materlala  from  tbe 
Western  HemUphere.  Japan  in  particular 
bad  bfen  a  large  Importer  from  Latin  Amar> 
lea  prior  to  these  agreementa. 

3.  Our  agreement  to  buy  permitted  thoae 
countrlea  to  cxpatul  production.  This  haa 
been  of  greet  value  to  ua.  Agreemcnu  oov> 
erlng  substantlaUy  all  their  mineral  tmtfmH 
wrre  negotiated  with  the  UovernasaBta  «f 
Braall,  Chile.  Peru,  and  Mexico.  Similar 
agreements  covering  speolfla  commodities 
were  negotiated  with  tiolivin,  ArgaBtlaa,  and 
Colombia. 

Pully  60  couritrisa  bsvs  supplied  minerala 
snd  metalu  for  our  arar  program.  Virtually 
every  one  of  tbe  United  Nations,  most  of  the 
neutrals,  and  the  liberated  torrttorlea,  in- 
cluding north  Africa  and  Sardinia,  have 
proven  valtubie  sounses.  These  Important 
metals  snd  minerala  from  abroad  are  con- 
tinuing to  flow  In  tmder  the  procurement 
program  of  tbe  Forelin  Economic  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  la  Interesting  to  observe  bow  raw  ma- 
terlala supplied  to  Us  by  our  alllea,  are  re- 
turning to  them  aa  w(«pona  of  war.  For  In- 
stance, chrome  ore  from  Ruasls,  exported 
from  tbe  Arctic  port  of  Murmansk,  rettims 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  Peralan 
Gulf,  in  the  alloy  steel  contained  in  tanks, 
trucks,  guns,  and  planes;  nickel  from  New 
Caledonia  retiUTis  to  the  southwest  Pacific 
m  the  equipment  aboard  our  fighting  ships; 
tungsten  from  China  returns  as  filaments 
In  radio  tubes  on  General  Chennault's  gal- 
lant planes,  or  srs  an  alloy  In  tbe  tools 
used  at  repair  ahopa  at  air  bases.  Many  of 
these  materials  now  are  being  provided  to  us 
by  our  allies  under  reciprocal  lend-leaae. 

In  the  expaivslon  of  dcaaestle  production. 
Metals  Reserve  has  always  cooperated  with 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  to  help 
prevent  Inflation.  Let  me  cite,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  premium  price  plan — 
for  expanding  the  output  of  copper,  lead,  and 
Klnr,  The  ceiling  prices  yield  a  fair  profit  to 
those  mines  which  normally  produced  moet 
of  theae  metala.  However,  It  was  soon  recog- 
nised by  O.  P.  A..  W.  P.  B.,  and  MeUOs  Reservt 
that  substantial  quantities  of  new  produc- 
tion could  be  obtained  at  a  tomewbat  bi&ber 
cost. 
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To  t«p  this  •ource.  a  plan  was  announced 
•Arlj  In  1942  whereby  each  domestic  mine 
fcotfoetaic  copper.  lead,  or  zinc  In  excess  of  % 
Ht|tntirtliH  quota,  would  receive  a  pranlttm 
p«jrment  from  littals  Reserre.  In  these  a 
years,  the  pmnliaB  payments  have  amounted 
to  IWl  .083^000.  of  which  $33  941.000  has  been 
paid  to  ecp-per  mines.  914340,000  to  the  lead 
min^s.  and  •43.752.000  to  the  zinc  mines. 

The  metala  axMl  minerals  aspect  represents 
one  of  the  many  bright  spots  of  the  war  pro- 
duction profrain.  Of  49  different  materials 
vhlch  Matals  RManre  is  purcbaatng  or  has 
I.  to  only  a  few  cases — for  example, 
■ad  ibeet  mica — will  1944  receipts  be  lees 
requirements.  As  to  tin.  we  are  for- 
trniate  in  havtnc  a  substantial  stock  pile  on 
which  we  can  draw.  Sheet  mica  U  the  only 
material  in  wbl^  the  situation  can  be  con- 
sidered tight. 

This  favorable  situation  can  be  maintained 
only  If  we  continue  to  acquire  additional 
■uppllee  of  these  metals  and  minerals  from 
all  sources.  In  mmt  minerals  it  Is  expected 
tbat  stock  plies  in  Oovernment  hands  will  be 
■uitertally  increased  during  1944. 

For  this  reason  W.  P.  B.  has  decided  to  cur« 
tall  production  of  strategic  metals  and  mln« 
•rale  eooe  ample  stock  piles  have  been  eztab- 
llabed.    To  name  a  few  examples: 

Our  program  for  subsidizing  high  cost 
luugetau  producers  recently  has  been  aban- 
dested:  the  purchase  of  mercury  from  small 
domestic  mines  at  celling  prices  has  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  price  of  that  commodity 
baa  been  permitted  to  seek  Its  natural  level; 
output  of  alumlnimi  from  high-cost  plants 
using  coal -generated  power  has  been  stopped; 
WaadRim,  graphite,  cobalt,  and  molybdenum 
■re  other  materials  In  which  both  foreign 
and  domestic  cut-backs  already  have 
occurred. 

We  bave  endeavored  to  make  these  cut- 
backs in  a  manner  which  will  be  fair  to  the 
producers,  to  the  woriunen  they  employ,  and 
to  the  taxpayers  who  are  bearing  the  cost  of 
tbe  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vsaMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Taeadoy.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
feel  I  had  not  discharged  my  obligation 
to  a  friend  were  I  not  to  say  with  re- 
spect to  the  untimely  death  of  Frank 
Knox  that  he  was  an  able  and  a  good 
citizen:  a  valiant  soldier;  a  brave  man; 
an  exemplary  and  most  efficient  public 
official ;  always  a  patriot. 

His  country  and  all  of  us  needed  and 
will  miss  him.  He  is*  entitled  to  the 
highest  and  finest  accolade  which  ever 
can  be  awarded  to  any  man:  •'Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant:  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

With  Thomas  Jefferson  may  I  say: 

Tbe  term  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  we 
are  to  deposit  In  the  same  cerement,  our 
and  sulTerlng  bodies,  and  to  ascend 
t.  to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  tbe 
we  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom 
still  love  and  never  loee  again. 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H^ERT 

or  LOX7UIANA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  O  '  REPRESENT ATIVSS 
Friday.  /  pril  28. 1944 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  permission  t )  insert  these  two  edi- 
torials from  the  'Jew  Orleans  Item  in 
connection  with  i  recent  report  of  a 
Naval  Affairs  sub;ommittee  which  has 
caused  intematioi  al  attention. 

These  editorials  express.  I  believe,  the 
attitude  not  only  of  the  subcommittee 
which  made  the  r  'port  but  also  express 
the  attitude  of  th(  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  If  the  numbers  of  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  and  the  edi- 
torials from  varlot  s  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  which  have  ome  to  my  attention 
are  to  serve  as  yarc  sticks  in  this  instance. 

The  editorials  f  om  the  New  Orleans 
Item  follow: 

crvz  vi  THz  sAsza 

A  Naval  Affairs  Sibcommlttee  headed  by 
Congressman  Hiuan  recommends  something 
that  is  quite  urgent  u  well  as  vitally  Impor- 
tant. After  a  tour  c  t  tbe  Caribbean  and  the 
South  American  east  coast.  It  tells  the  House 
that  the  United  Sts  tes  should  lose  no  time 
In  procuring  from  (  reat  Britain  permanent 
right  to  all  of  tbe  1  lases  we  have  set  up  at 
great  cost  on  the  En(  lish  Islands  Immediately 
^off  our  Atlantic  she  re,  from  Newfoundland 
^to  Trinidad. 

We  have  often  s  ild  precisely  the  same 
thing  and  can  lma(  ine  no  good  reason  for 
the  failure  of  the  1  Roosevelt  administration 
to  take  this  step  so  o  svlously  required  for  the 
future  security  of  tJ  tis  cotmtry  from  foreign 
attack.  Nor  can  we  imagine  any  good  rea- 
son why  Britain  i  lould  be  reluctant  to 
accord  us  these  bai  es  while  continuing  to 
keep  for  itself  all  tl  e  other  territory  on  the 
Islands  involved,  ar  d  all  the  British  bases 
and  other  establish  nents  that  stand  upon 
them. 

Tbe  grotind  for  ou '  island  bases  was  leased 
to  MB  for  99  years  In  return  for  50  destroyers, 
of  which  the  Englla  i  were  In  critical  need. 
The  ships  were  wortl  i  a  great  deal  more  than 
tbe  land,  of  course.  But  if  this  were  not  so, 
the  staggering  valu-s  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
delivered  to  John  BjII  under  the  lend-lease 
program  would  pui  any  consideration  of 
our  entitlement  bejond  tbe  remotest  ques- 
tion. Ninety-nine  y  ears  is  longer  than  most 
men's  lives,  says  th(  committee,  but  in  the 
life  of  a  great  natioi  it  is  negligible. 

We  don't  want  ai  acre  of  British  earth 
beyond  the  small  aieas  of  It  that  our  bases 
occupy.  We  are  entitled  to  these  for  sheer 
self-preservation.  I  those  bases  bad  not 
been  deemed  by  on  r  Army  and  Navy — and 
Britain's,  too — to  be  essential  for  our  protec- 
tion— and  Britain's  too — they  would  not 
bave  been  turned  aver  to  xis.  They  will 
remain  essential  to  ^  xxr  safety  against  attack 
from  the  east  so  Ion  ;  as  men  retain  the  ani- 
mal characteristics  that  beget  wishfulness 
and  war. 

They  could  give  la  no  considerable  ad- 
vantage for  an  attac  c  on  England,  which  we 
have  no  reason  for  i  iiaklng.  The  protection 
they  give  us  against  attack  In  the  Atlantic 
cannot  give  England  patise  In  tbe  teeth  of  its 
repeated  expression  of  Its  desire  to  live  at 
peace  with  us,  indeed  even  in  alliance  with  us. 
Intelligent  Englishm  m  wishing  good  Anglo- 


American  relations  will  let  no  outworn  Jingo 
prejudice  against  giving  up  a  foot  of  soil 
withhold  these  coastal  bases  from  tbe  United 
States. 

Some  Americans  won't  feel  this  way. 
Some  of  these  are  already  opposing  simdry 
objections  to  taking  up  the  matter  at  this 
time.  We  don't  regard  these  as  sound.  We 
think  the  committee  is  right  when  it  says 
that  now  u  the  time  to  take  it  up.  And  we 
believe  tbat  thoee  of  our  people  who  regard 
the  future  security  of  this  cotintry  as  a 
paramount  consideration  will  feel  tbe  same 
way  when  the  subject  is  clarined  by  dis- 
cussion. 

We  present  some  extracts  from  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  will  indicate  Its  posi- 
tion more  fully:  It  first  objects  to  proposals 
for  alienating  part  of  the  great  base  on 
Trinidad  for  commercial  ptirpoees,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say; 

"This  base  is  probably  the  most  vital  to 
our  national  welfare  of  all  those  acquired 
under  the  destroyer-exchange,  and  no  por- 
tion of  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  out- 
side our  control.  The  time  to  correct  this 
situation  is  now.     •     •     • 

"The  subcommittee  cannot  too  emphati- 
cally stress  tbe  importance  of  retaining  and 
maintaining  at  this  time  all  facilities  at 
Trinidad  now  in  poaeeslon  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  It  is  our  considered  opinion 
tbat  our  naval  activities  at  this  base  should 
never  be  allowed  to  lapse  or  become  dormant. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  advan- 
tages now  enjoyed  by  the  United  States 
through  acquisition  of  these  facilities  be  re- 
linquished.    •     •     • 

"In  visiting  many  of  the  naval  bases  on 
British  territory,  yotu"  subcommittee  was 
Impressed  with  the  great  amount  of  money 
spent  on  them.  When  measured  in  terms 
of  99  years  the  Investment  will  be  tremen- 
dous. Already,  the  Navy  alone  has  spent 
over  $30,000,000.  Although  of  questionable 
legality  at  the  time  the  (destroyer)  agree- 
ment was  made,  we  thoroughly  approve  it 
as  an  initial  step  toward  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  even  though  this 
benefit  to  tu  was  Incidental  to  a  greater 
benefit  which  accrued  to  Great  Britain 
through  acquisition  of  those  ships. 

"Having  acquired  the  right  to  build  these 
bases  on  foreign  territory,  and  having  In- 
vested and  being  prepared  to  Invest  still 
further,  we  feel  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
the  United  States  ever  to  abandon  them, 
even  at  the  end  of  99  years.  •  •  •  In  tbe 
life  of  a  nation  99  years  is  negligible. 

"Rather  than  await  this  expiration  date, 
and  encotuiter  tbe  hazards  of  ill  will  and 
dilOcultles  which  may  arise,  we  feel  that 
steps  should  immediately  be  taken  by  our 
Government  to  have  the  bases  changed  to 
'in  perpetuity.' " 

DXSTAMT   MASXM  Uf   FUTUKS 

Australia's  Prime  Minister  Curtin  says,  "No 
one  has  asked  that  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land bases  in  the  Pacific  be  under  other  than 
our  jurisdiction  after  tbe  war."  Tbat  suits 
us. 

Mr.  Curtin  then  adds,  "Nor  are  we  asking 
tbat  anyone  else'a  baaes  be  changed.  We 
don't  tblnk.  because  we  fought  elsewhere  In 
this  war.  that  afterward  the  bases  we  used 
should  come  under  our  Jurisdiction."  That 
also  seems  quite  all  right — so  far  as  Australia 
Is  concerned.  But  the  United  States  la  In  a 
different  position. 

Uncle  Sam  has  built  and  paid  for  many  of 
the  bases  in  distant  countries  which  he  or 
the  Allies  have  used.  This  is  not  the  case  to 
any  such  extent  with  Australia.  It  strikes  us 
tbat  those  Pacific-island  leases  that  are  most 
essential  to  our  future  defense  should  belong 
to  the  United  States.  We  also  think  that 
this  cotmtry  should  bave  future  use.  at  least, 
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of  tbe  baaee  built  and  maintained  by  It  In 
other  countries,  unless  these  other  ccunuies 
pay  us  the  cost  of  them.  That  is  mere  equi- 
table polity  that  should  put  no  strain  on  real 
friendship. 

Mr.  Curtin  says  tbat  discussion  of  all  such 
details  should  be  reserved  until  the  peace 
conference.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
present  Is  a  better  time  to  frame  clear  under- 
standings on  them — which  Is  tbe  position 
tbat  the  H^l}ert  rubcommittee  baa  recom- 
mended to  tbe  House  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  with  respect  to  the  bases  we  have 
built  on  tbe  British  islands  of  our  Atlantic 
eoast. 


Roral  Eledrificatioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TBSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRaSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
William  J.  Neal.  E>eputy  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, on  March  21.  1944,  at  Chicago.  HI., 
for  the  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association: 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  appear  on 
the  program  tonight.  It  glvea  an  opportun- 
ity to  discuss  the  progress  tiiat  has  t>een  made 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
some  of  Its  immediatie  problems,  as  well  as 
the  poasibUity  for  achieving  your  goal  and 
ours — that  of  bringing  central  station  elec- 
tric power  to  every  farm  home  in  America. 
As  a  farmer,  as  an  organizer,  and  as  a  former 
director  of  an  R.  E.  A.  cooperative.  I  cannot 
but  have  the  conviction  that  those  who  serve 
as  managers  and  directors  of  electric  coop- 
eratives have  the  background  for  the  most 
constructive  rrlticism,  the  most  sincere  in- 
terest in  Its  Mature  success,  and  the  greatest 
loyalty  to  this  outstanding  program  of  coop- 
erative endeavor  between  an  agency  of  the 
Government  and  its  citisens. 

The  directors  and  managers  of  the  rural 
•lectric  cooperatives  represent  the  spirit  upon 
wblch  this  Nation  is  founded,  the  spirit  of 
the  progressive  pioneer.  Without  your  un- 
selfish leadership  we  could  not  have  achieved 
the  unprecedented  recoid  of  R.  E.  A.-flnanced 
systems  and  R.  E.  A.  in  bringing  the  blessings 
of  rural  electrification  to  so  many  of  this 
Nation's  farmers. 

Today  I  should  like  to  dlecuss  how  far  we 
have  advanced  toward  our  goal  of  making 
elecUiclty  available  to  all  of  the  farms  and 
rural  homes  of  America  at  low-cost,  non- 
discriminatory rates.  I  should  like  to  review 
for  you  the  progress  of  R.  B.  A.  and  R  E.  A.- 
flnanced  systems  duriiig  tbe  year  which  has 
rmtrrt  since  the  couveution  of  the  N.  R.  E. 
C.  A.  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Although  this  review 
is  on  the  naUonal  program  as  a  whole  I  am 
mindful  that  it  reflects  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  many  local  public-spirited 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  know 
that  each  of  you  has  helped  In  an  ouutand- 
Ing  way  to  make  that  record. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlstratkm 
has  allotted  f  uxxds  to  873  borrowers,  of  which 
8&3  are  cooperatives,  or  public  bodies,  siKh  as 
power  districts.  Approximately  99  percent 
0*  the  ftmds  which  have  been  approprUted 
by  the  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  have  been 


allotted  to  this  group  of  borrowers.  Tbe  re- 
maining funds  represent  loans  to  20  borrow- 
ers classlfled  as  private  utilities.  Our  most 
recent  Information  shows  that  up  to  Jan- 
uary ai,  1944,  a  total  of  9477,429.360  bad  been 
allotted  R.  E.  A.  borrowers  to  provide  for  up- 
ward of  42S.000  miles  of  line  and  other  elec- 
tric facilities.  These  rural  systems  are  to 
serve  approximately  1,400,000  farms  and  rural 
homes. 

These  statistics  reveal  tbst  thus  far 
f379.S92JM  bave  been  advanced  to  R.  E.  A. 
borrowers  who  have  tised  the  funds  to  con- 
struct 391.551  miles  of  Une  and  other  electric 
facilities.  These  lines  are  now  actually  serv- 
ing 1^)96,167  farm  families  and  other  rural 
consumers.  As  of  Decemt>er  31,  1943.  tbeee 
systems  had  made  their  scheduled  payments 
and  In  addition  to  this,  had  to  their  credit  in 
prepayments  to  R.  E.  A.  915.229.507,  as  com- 
pared with  delinquencies  of  only  $215,576 
which  were  more  than  30  days  overdue. 

Most  of  the  rural-line  construction  ac- 
counting for  this  progress  resulted  from  ac- 
tivities prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  before  It  be- 
came necessary  to  establish  controls  to  di- 
rect tbe  use  of  critical  materisls  to  the  most 
essential  war  needs. 

Thus,  under  the  stlmtilus  of  tbe  national 
program  of  rural  electrification  established 
toy  President  Roosevelt  in  Executive  Order 
No.  7037  on  May  11.  1935,  and  given  perma- 
nent status  by  the  Congress  through  enact- 
ment of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 
the  percent  of  farms  receiving  central  station 
service  has  Increased  from  10.9  percent  to 
41.9  percent. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  63-year 
period  from  1882  to  1935  the  numbei  of  farms 
receiving  electric  service  had  reached  only  10 
percent  of  all  the  farms  of  tbe  Nation.  How- 
ever, after  the  inauguration  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
program  in  1935,  there  took  place  an  vm- 
precedented  increase  In  the  number  of  farms 
electrified.  In  fact,  within  the  short  period 
of  8  years  there  was  a  total  Increase  of  230 
percent  in  the  number  of  farms  connected 
to  rural  high  lines.  Without  a  doubt,  this 
Increase  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  your 
local  programs  of  serving  the  greatest  pos- 
sible numljer  of  farms  and  nn-al  homes. 

To  evaluate  tbe  progress  we  have  made 
since  last  year,  let  us  look  at  our  fiscal  data, 
that  is,  the  factual  information  obtained 
from  fiscal  year  operations.  Comparing  last 
fiscal  year  with  the  present  fiscal  year  up  to 
date,  we  find  that  nearly  twice  as  much 
money  has  l>een  allotted  during  the  first 
two-thirds  of  fiscal  1944  as  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year  of  1943.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  a 
total  of  $8,235380  was  allotted,  while  the 
current  year's  allotment-  slready  amount  to 
•15.922,838.  New  and  increased  activities  in 
connection  with  the  food  production  pro- 
gram undertaken  In  cooperation  with 
W.  P.  B.,  the  Department  of  Agrtculttire, 
and  tbe  War  Pood  Administration  account 
for  a  total  of  •12.786.782  advanced  to 
B.  S.  A.  borrowers  through  this  fiscal  jear 
BO  far,  as  compared  with  •14.536,572  adranoed 
for  tbe  entire  fiscal  year  1943. 

■stimate  work  orders  submitted  by  you 
up  to  December  1943  resulted  In  W.  P.  B. 
approvals  for  construction  of  1P,S43  miles  of 
line  to  serve  7S,7C5  farms.  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you  to  learn  that  work  orders 
are  being  submitted  today  at  tbe  average 
rate  of  more  than  2,000  per  week.  Minor 
modifications  In  regulations  will  likely  result 
in  a  further  increase  in  tbe  ntunber  at  new 
farm  connections. 

Our  present  rate  of  activity  Indicates  that 
when  this  flacal  year  is  completed,  records 
will  show  an  Increase  of  ai^roxlmately  400 
percent  over  tbe  acUvltlea  of  flacal  1943. 

As  oflloers  and  managers  faced  constantly 
with  problems  of  operating  R.  B.  A.-flnaneed 
systems,  you  know  from  experience  tbat  a 
construction  program  oC  the  nature  we  are 


now  carrying  forward  under  wartime 
trals.  requlrea  much  detaU  work.  N'Jt  only 
is  this  true  for  R.  B.  A.  cooperatives  but  It  la 
also  true  in  R.  B.  A.  as  well.  When  a  local 
B.  B.  A.  oooperaUve  submits  a  wartime  ap- 
plication for  service,  it  must  b»  st«xlled  ttom 
the  standpoint  of  necessity  and  (eaaibllltf 
and  whether  provlalon  for  the  neoeeaaiy 
funds  has  been  made  In  tbe  cooperaUvels 
allotment  construction  bwifsi.  AU  applt- 
oaUons  also  bave  to  be  dMSlMd  in  other  re> 
ipecU  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in  shape 
to  be  submitted  to  the  W.  P.  B.  for  flnal 
approval. 

Wartime  demands,  coupled  with  tbe  graws 
manpower  problem,  are  adding  tremendously 
to  the  burden  of  work  and  rceponslbUltr 
which  has  to  be  carried  by  R.  B.  A.  coopecw* 
Uvea,  as  well  as  by  B.  B.  A.  We  in  B.  B.  A. 
know  something  of  yotir  problems  In  this 
respect  and  ^t  so  far  as  possible  we  MM 
trying  to  assist  |ou  In  mestlng  tbsm.  Bwl 
we  too  have  a  iiiaapswiir  problem.  It  naf 
surprise  you  to  bear  that  for  tbe  preaaot 
flacal  year  we  are  operating  with  SO  percent 
fewer  people  as  eompared  with  a  year  ago. 
Today  we  bave  only  689  employees  to  meet 
tbe  many  tfenaands  of  our  678  R.  B.  A.  bor- 
rowers. Obviously  it  has  become  necessary 
to  curtail  or  limit  less  pressing  actrvttles  In 
the  iJJiture  of  service  to  the  cooperatlvee  and 
to  reassign  some  of  the  people  rcUered  of 
this  work  to  temporarUy  more  Important 
duties.  Likewise,  additional  economies  and 
savings  of  time  bave  been  acmmpHsbwl  bf 
simplification  of  B.  B.  A.  procetfnres.  These 
steps  alone  have  enabled  us  to  attain  a  maa- 
bour  saving  equivalent  to  approximately  tO 
employees.  Purtber  asslstanoe  has  been  de- 
rl%'ed  from  a  closer  correlation  of  some  phases 
of  tbe  R.  B.  A.  work  with  that  of  tbe  other 
btueaUB  and  administrations  of  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Tou  can  see  tbat  we  are  attempting  to 
operate  R  E.  A.  with  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  efllclency.  If  I  may  be  permitted 
to  look  at  this  problem  of  administration 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  formerly  a 
member  of  yoin-  ranks.  I  should  say  that 
notwithstanding  the  cfflclencies  and  improve- 
ments R.  E.  A  may  be  able  to  effect,  there 
must  be  close  and  constant  cooperation  and 
undersundlng  between  R.  E.  A.  and  its  bcg- 
rowers  if  the  farmers  are  to  get  electric  serr- 
loes  so  urgently  needed  tn  their  wartime  food 
production  effort. 

Briefly,  the  program  accomplished  dtirmg 
the  past  year  under  which  some  73,000  farms 
have  been  connected  to  R.  E.  A.-flnanced 
electric  distribution  lines,  can  be  measured 
by  an  estimated  total  livestock  production 
of  jipproxlmatPly  •267.000.000  and  production 
of  livestock  products  in  the  amount  of  •61.- 
000.000  making  a  total  of  6318.000,000  based 
on  U.  8.  D.  A.  figures  of  average  production 
and  prices.  The  value  of  the  livestock  en 
band  on  these  73.000  farms  amounted  to  orsr 
•143.000,000.  It  Is  further  estimated  tbat 
the  extension  of  these  lines  authorised  by 
W.  P.  B.,  represents  an  expendltxire  of  •Sl.- 
430,400  for  labor  and  material.  Compare 
tbis  flguie.  If  you  will,  with  tbe  resulting 
benefits  to  the  food  production  of  the  Nation 
of  more  than  •108.000.000 — a  rat.o  of 
better  than  5  to  1  for  livestodt  production 
alone. 

This  program  of  extending  modem  electric 
power  to  tbe  farmer  on  the  food  front  has 
aoeompttshed  unprecedented  results.  With- 
out question.'  It  has  been  a  vital  factor  tn 
making  pastfMe  tbe  food  production  record 
of  the  farmers  for  the  past  year,  under  tbe 
leadership  of  tbe  Dtparj—nt  and  the  War 
Pood  Administration. 

Thtis  far  I  have  not  given  consideration  la 
these  remarks  to  the  future  of  rural  elee- 
trlftcation.  IhjCwlthstandlng  our  splendid 
record,  what  aU  of  tis  should  keep  in  mind  Is 
that  dHBlts  ths  Aortaffs  of  peTsaamsl  boUk 
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tn  R.  >■  A.  and  tte  cooperatives,  we  cannot 
•fford  to  limit  our  attention  to  the  lines 
DOW  In  operation.  We  have  an  Immediate 
limiiiilMlltj  to  extend  senrlce  to  every 
«|a«Ilfled  farmer.  80  far  as  possible,  we  must 
•M  to  It  that  e'.ectriclty,  when  available,  is 
put  to  the  maxlmtun  use  on  the  food-produc- 
tion front.  And.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
we  have  the  further  responsibility  now  of  so 
conducting  the  R.  E.  A.  program  that  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  war.  central  sta- 
tion electric  service  at  reasonable  nondls- 
rrtmlnatirry  ratM  may  be  made  available  to 
tte  grMtaal  poMlble  number  of  the  7,000,000 
farms  and  rural  homes  yet  unserved. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  there  are  two 
distinct  problems:  One.  the  Inunedlate — by 
this  I  mean  that  which  will  face  us  within 
the  next  few  months;  and.  the  other,  which 
Is  concerned  with  what  Is  conlmonly  referred 
to  as  the  poet-war  period.  Both,  however, 
•re  to  some  extent  related.  For  the  Imme- 
diate future,  It  «eems  to  me  that  three  things 
•re  of  paramount  importance :  ( 1 )  Construc- 
tion of  lines  to  every  qualified  farm;  ('J) 
completion  of  the  unelectrifled  farm  survey- 
as  a  basis  for  charting  a  post  war  program; 
and  (3)  prudent  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  cooperative. 

Both  you  and  we  are  constantly  alert  to  the 
▼ast  requirements  of  farm  people  which  must 
be  met  In  the  period  following  the  war. 
Perhaps  this  might  be  briefly  summarized  by 
quoting  from  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Claude  R.  Wlckard.  to  one  of 
the  outstanding  cooperative  leaders  In  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  I  quote:  "Rural 
electrification  has  two  very  Important  as- 
pects with  respect  to  the  future  welfare  of 
rural  America.  The  electrified  farm  offers 
wide  opportunities  for  a  more  efficient  and 
■son  diVOTsifled  agriculture.  As  your  report 
ladlaites.  you  have  not  scratched  the  surface 
In  your  State,  so  far  as  utilization  of  elec- 
tricity In  agricultural  production  Is  con- 
cerned. That  statement  also  holds  true  for 
the  Nation.  Of  equal.  If  not  greater.  Im- 
portance 19  the  other  aspect  which  Involves 
better  living  on  the  farms.  I  personally  know 
bow  electricity  makes  farm  life  more  enjoy- 
kow  it  eliminates  drudgery  by  making 
modern  conveniences.  I  know  this 
beer  use  I  have  experienced  It  as  a  farmer 
m^ber  of  an  R.  X.  A.  cooptfattve  In  my  home 
State.  I  know  also  that  electricity  offers 
great  opportunities  for  better  health  through 
electric  refrigeration  and  sanitation  equip- 
ment. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  rural  elec- 
trification developments  after  the  war  may 
bring  electricity  to  every  farm  and  r\iral 
home  in  your  State  and  America.  Your  com- 
mittee is  making  the  necessary  plans  ^ow 
to  attain  that  objective.  As  you  know,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  la  quite 
anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
your  committee  and  the  R.  E.  A. -financed  co- 
ope  rktives  of  your  State  in  the  development 
of  plans  for  a  post-war  rural  electrification 
program." 

The  objectives  of  a  well-rounded  program 
ef  post-war  construction  of  additional  rural 
distribution  lines  would  achieve  a  two-fold 
purpoae.  First,  through  the  early  •vallabU- 
Ity  of  central-station  electric  service  to  other 
mllUcma  of  rural  booMS,  It  would  provide  the 
basis  for  a  more  profitable  agriculture  and 
richer  rtiral  living,  so  abundantly  deserved 
and  won  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 
same  families  now  serving  the  Nation  in  this 
world-wide  conflict. 

Second,  in  a  program  of  immediate  large- 
■eale  construction  there  would  be  provided 
by  direct  construction  activities  and  through 
the  manufacture  of  materials  and  the  new 
market  for  consumer  goods,  an  opportunity 
for  profitable  private  employment  for  thou- 
upoa  thousands  of  oiu-  rettirned  sol- 


The  baaU  for  such  a  program  Is  now  being 
laid  ttuougb  the  studtaa  and  reports  of  State 
•oamtttM*  acUvily  wtKcd  in  the  planning 
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Such  a  program  is  estimated  to  create  di- 
rectly 727,000,000  man-hours  of  work  which 
will  be  required  In  the  process  of  construct- 
ing the  lines,  wiring  farm  buildings,  and  in- 
stalling plumbing  and  other  equipment.  In 
addition  to  this  direct  labor,  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  one  and  one-half  billions  of  man- 
hours  of  work  will  go  Into  the  production  of 
materials  and  supplies  and  the  manufacture 
of  electrical  farm-production  equipment  and 
other  appliances  which  these  consimiers 
would  purchase.  In  other  words,  such  a  pro- 
gram would  in  itself  provide  a  minimum  of 
two  and  one-fotirth  billion  man-hours  of 
work,  thus  opening  Job  opportunities  In  pri- 
vate industry  for  thousands  of  returned  sol- 
diers and  for  industrial  workers  now  in  war 
Jobs. 

These  estimates  take  Into  consideration  the 
highly  efficient  and  economical  methods  of 
constructing  rural  distribution  lines  which 
R.  E.  A.  and  R.  B.  A.-financed  systems  have 
developed  together  during  a  period  of  years. 
Also,  the  further  economies  inherent  in  the 
principle  of  area  coverage  with  its  accompany- 
ing resultant  lower  construction  costs,  which 
makes  it  possible  to  bring  electric  service  to 
substantially  every  farm  within  an  area. 
This  principle  has  been  recognized  by  leaders 
In  rural  electrification  as  fundamental  If  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  farmers  are  to 
have  electric  service. 

The  members  of  the  electric  cooperatives 
of  this  country  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated that  through  an  intelligent  program 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  can  provide  for  themselves,  with- 
out expense  to  others,  modern  power  facili- 
ties. The  old  method — the  method  which 
was  in  existence  prior  to  the  time  of  R.  E.  A., 
the  method  which  in  60  years  was  Incapable 
of  providing  service  for  much  over  10  percent 
of  Americas  best-located  farms — is  utterly 
Inadequate  to  meet  this  challenge  of  tomor- 
row. Inadequate  unless  It  Is  to  be  heavily 
subsidized  either  by  presently  served  con- 
sumers or  by  the  Government  Itself. 

There  Is  another  matter  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak  today,  and  that  is  the  relationship 
between  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  Its  borrowers  and  other  public 
agencies.  R.  E.  A.  is  primarily  interested  in 
making  Its  contribution  to  farmers  and  rural 
people  by  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Con* 
greas  to  bring  electric  servloe  to  the  farms  of 
America  through  self-Iiquldatlng  loans. 

As  a  public  lending  agency,  we  desire  to 
render  those  necessary  services  that  will  In- 
svire  the  successful  economical  operation  of 
those  lines  on  which  we  have  loaned  money. 
We  believe  that  since  we  are  working  together 
toward  a  common  objective,  we  should  be 
responsive  to  the  will  and  Judgment  of  the 
local  jieople.  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear: 
It  Is  not  the  desire  of  the  R.  E.  A.  to  run  the 
business  of  Its  borrowers.  I  like  to  think  of 
R.  E.  A.  as  a  clearinghouse  of  ideas  and  prac- 
tices, through  which  the  collective  experience 
and  the  best  thinking  of  all  of  us — the  coop- 
eratives as  well  as  R.  E.  A.  itself — are  made 
available  to  each  individual  cooperative  or 
power  district.  That,  trf  cotirse.  requres  an 
exchange  erf  information  both  ways  if  it  is 
to  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  you. 
Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  Government  funds  R.  E.  A. 
must  comply  with  standard  Government  reg- 
ulations and  procedures. 

R.  E.  A.  looks  to  the  local  boards  of  directors 
and  the  local  managers  for  meeting  day-to- 
day management  problems  effectively.  Ycu 
know  what  the  problems  are:  you  are  con- 
stantly gaining  experience:  and  so  long  as 
membership  interest  is  sustained  within  the 
cooperative,  so  long  as  public-spirited  men 
and  women  give  their  services  on  boards  of 
directors.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  in  R.  E.  A. 
do  our  part  this  program  of  rural  electrlfk:a- 
tlon  will  measure  up  to  our  fondest  hopes. 
The  record  which  I  have  already  cited  proves 
that  jou  are  doing  a  good  Job. 
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Woiiiing  together,  I  am  Kita  that  we  can 
achieve  the  primary  objecUvca  of  the  Rural 
trification  Act,  which  are  that  ultimately 
farm  homes  of  America  may  be  brought 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  that  the  burden 
of  toll  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  AmeriCAn 
farmer  may  be  lightened  by  mechanical 
•gulpment  driven  by  the  smooth,  dependable 
t0m  of  electric  power. 


Exfention  of  Emerfenqr  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KZMTUCKT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
CMU>,  I  include  the  foUowing  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  May 
2,  1844: 

Your  chairman  has  Invited  me  to  come 
before  your  committee  in  order  to  discuss 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  military  effort, 
the  question  ol  the  extension  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act.  I  am  glad  to  do 
so  thot^h  I  have  already  expressed  my  views 
at  some  length  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  So  fto-  as  I  am 
aware,  nothing  has  developed  in  the  month 
which  has  Intervened  since  my  appearance 
before  that  committee  to  catwe  me  to  change 
my  opinion  as  to  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinuing present  price  control  legislation 
without    any   material   amendments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  military  ef- 
fort, it  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  that  wo 
should  avoid  doing  anything  at  this  time 
which  will  either  create  false  hopes  about 
the  early  termination  of  the  war  or  which 
will  In  any  way  tend  to  disturb  the  morale 
of  the  soldier  in  the  field  or  of  his  family 
at  bocne.  This  is  partictilarly  vital  Jtist  now 
when  we  are  approaching  the  crisis  of  the 
war  effort. 

From  Ukt  same  standpoint.  It  is  also  Im- 
portant that  no  action  should  be  taken 
which  would  tend  to  check  essential  war 
production,  whether  through  a  disturbance 
of  morale  of  the  civilian  weaker  or  through 
a  dislocation  of  tbe  national  price  struc- 
ture. 

It  Is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that,  tullke  the 
last  war  period,  we  have  thus  far  succeeded 
In  avoiding  a  dangerous  rise  in  prices.  Un- 
doubtedly this  has  been  due  to  a  variety 
of  reasons:  The  patriotic  restraint  of  the 
American  people,  taxes,  some  wage  control, 
price  ceilings,  and  rationing.  Whatever  you 
may  think  about  the  relative  importance  of 
these  different  factors— and  I  personally 
would  have  favored  a  much  greater  reliance 
on  a  broader  tax  basis  and  a  firmer  wage 
control — we  have  in  fact  adopted  and  for  2 
fears  have  lived  under  a  system  of  supple- 
mentary controls  such  as  price  ceilings  and 
rationing.  Having  choeen  greater  emphasis 
on  regulatory  governmental  control  without 
resorting  to  sutaetantlally  heavier  taxes,  I 
fluggect  that  It  would  be  highly  trawtsc,  at 
this  state  at  least,  to  remove  or  materially 
to  modify  those  controls  and  thus  to  run 
tbe  risk  of  a  price  rise  that  might  well 
ba  ttaa  beginning  of  the  spiral  of  inflation. 
Ontatnly  this  would  b«  unwise  imless  higher 
taxea  were  first  imposed  to  sop  up  much 
mora  at  tbe  present  spending  power  ol  the 


It  aaens  to  me  apparent  that  with  tha 
htige  backlog;  cf  eaah  and  other  aavtaffs 
whlcb  are  nam  in  the  bands  of  our  people 


and  which  are  estimated  to  be  runtUng  at  tbe 
rate  of  »38,000,000.000  a  ye&i  after  taxes,  a 
substantial  removal  of  restraints  Just  now 
might  be  misinterpreted  by  many  of  our  peo- 
ple as  a  deliberate  and  Intentional  opening 
of  tbe  Ikxxlgates.  It  might  wdl  be  regaided 
as  an  Invitation  by  Congress  to  start  a  spend- 
ing 8|vee.  I.  am  inclined  to  think  that  to 
most  of  tis  such  action  would  be  taken  as  a 
green-light  signal  which  no  subsequent  tax 
legislation  would  be  able  to  reverse  In  time 
to  avoid  disaster. 

If  that  ts  true,  and  I  think  It  Is.  and  If  our 
great  buying  capacity  should  rapaciously  at- 
tack our  limited  supply  of  civilian  goods, 
then  all  tbat  we  have  gained  during  the  past 
2  years  through  the  voluntary  restraint  of 
the  people  and  from  their  general  compliance 
with  Government  regulations  may  be  lost  in 
a  price  rise  which  will  cause  distress  and 
consternation  to  all  our  people,  especially  to 
those  who  are  obliged  to  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes. 

True,  there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the 
management  of  the  very  Intricate  and  diffi- 
cult problem  of  prloe  fixing  and  rationing. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  pass  on  the  merits  of 
these  criticisms:  nor  am  I  in  a  position  to 
suggest  what  modifications  In  the  law,  If  any, 
might  be  necessary  to  Insure  a  more  effective 
or  less  bothersome  administration.     So  also 
black    markets    and    other    inequities    and 
abuses  have  developed.     To  some  extent  at 
least  these  may  be  unavoidable  Incidents  to 
such  a  vast  machinery  of  control.     In  fact 
we  know  they  have  developed  in  other  coun- 
tries which  have  adopted  systems  of  ration- 
ing and  price  control.    No  one  can  condone 
such  abuses.    If  they  can  be  eliminated  or 
minimized,  or  If  troublesome  and  unnecessary 
nuisances  can  be  avoided  without  weakening 
the  control,  everyone  but  the  racketeer  and 
the  profiteer  will  applaud.     But  that  will  all 
take  time  and  patience  and  money  to  ac- 
complish, and  it  is  my  very  earnest  belief 
that  we  should  not  at  this  time  either  scrap 
or  substantially  modify  the  whole  machinery 
of  control  merely  because  In  some  respects  it 
may  not  yet  be  perfect  In  Its  application  or 
In    its  administration.    In   this  connection 
It  is  encouraging  to  read  Mr.  Bowles*  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  about  the  de- 
termined efforts  that  are  being  made,  with- 
out any  amendment  to  the  law.  to  simplify 
the  regulations  and  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istrative machinery   of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

We  now  have  some  seven  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men  and  women  in  our  Army  and  most 
of  them  have  families  or  dependents  at  home. 
The  welfare  and  morale  of  those  at  home  are 
vital  forces  In  the  morale  of  the  men  in  the 
field  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  mili- 
tary efficiency.  I  think  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  meastire  the  effect  on  the  soldier  of  a 
sudden  or  drastic  relaxation  of  the  restraints 
which  have  been  Impcsed  to  protect  the  na- 
tional economy  for  his  family  as  well  as  for 
himself  on  his  return  from  military  service. 
Demoralizing  conftarton  mlg*t  well  result 
from  any  general  price  rise  or  more  particu- 
larly from  a  maladjustment  of  prices  which 
ml^t  follow  If  our  controls  are  eubetanttally 
kweened  at  this  time. 

We  all  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  ours  are 
the  best-pa!d  soldiers  In  the  world  and  that 
tbetr  dependei>ts  receive  the  most  liberal 
benefits.  The  amount  of  the  doflar  payments 
to  service  men  and  women  and  their  families 
is  not,  however,  the  fair  test  of  the  provWon 
which  Is  being  made  for  them.  What  counts 
to  tbe  purchasing  power  of  those  dollars  to 
provide  living  eapensea  for  thwe  dependent 
on  them.  Tbe  cost  of  living  will  determine 
whether  the  actual  support  received,  meaa- 
ures  up  to  the  provision  Intended. 

The  OSlce  of  Dependency  Benefits  of  the 
War  Departaaent  senda  out  over  6.000.000 
checks  each  month  aggregating  almost  9900.- 
080.000  to  the  families  of  those  serving  in  the 
Army.  Aa  these  payments  represent  fixed  ta- 
oome,  tbe  plight  of  tbe  fanllice  in  a  pcrtod 


of  rapidly  rising  prices  la  too  easily  visuallxed 
to  require  any  elaboration. 

There  Is  alw  the  closely  related  queatlott 
of  the  aavliiga  of  the  men  In  the  Army  mod 
what  would  happen  to  them  during  a  period 
of  rapidly  risinig  prices.  Probably  most  Im- 
portant in  thU  raapect  la  NaUonal  Servlc* 
Life  Insurance.  By  tbe  and  of  10«S.  Army  in- 
surance alone  bad  reaflbed  •  tot*l  of  •Insoet 
•74,000.000.000,  mpreeeated  toy  aooi*  10,000.- 
000  policies.  As  you  know,  la  tbe  evwat  of  a 
fatality,  the  inciKMMO  !•  p»ld  to  dependnta 
In  monthly  UMUdlaaBta.  Osrtainly  tbe 
widows  and  other  beneficiaries  of  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  their  country  are  entitled 
to  eonalderatlon  and,  since  they  are  provided 
with  fixed  Incomes,  reasonable  stability  of 
prices  will  determine  largely  whether  they  re- 
ceive the  contribution  toward  their  living 
expenses  that  was  intended. 

We  also  take  considerable  pride  in  the  War 
bond  purchases  of  the  men  and  women  In 
the  Army  and  in  the  War  Department.  These 
are  running  about  $60,000,000  a  month 
thiough  payroll  deductions  alone. 

In  addition,  large  savinp  for  aaalctance  to 
themselves  in  the  poet-war  period  are  be- 
ing accumulated  by  the  soldiers.  Those  who 
are  overseas  send  home  esch  month  somo 
•20.000.000  In  addition  to  the  regular  allot- 
menU  deducted  from  their  pay.  I  think 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
safeguard  the  value  of  these  savings. 

In  addition  to  the  effect  on  its  personnel, 
the  War  Department  as  a  buyer  of  military 
supplies  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  price  controls.  The  American 
people  are  determined  that  our  fighting  men 
shall  have  the  most  modern  and  elDective 
equipment  that  can  be  devised.  There  la 
equal  determination  to  devote  ail  neocasary 
proportions  of  the  Nation's  reaources  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  re- 
sult has  been  the  most  gigantic  production 
program  ever  undertaken  by  any  natioD. 
While  military  requirements  will  largely  de- 
termine the  magnitude  of  our  expenditurca. 
some  conUol  over  the  cost  of  the  war  can 
be  exercised  by  keeping  within  bounds  the 
prices  paid  for  supplies  and  equipment,  with- 
out sacrificing  tbe  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  our  armaments. 

Thua  the  War  Department  itself  has  a 
vital  stake  In  the  maintenazu:e  of  stable 
prices.  If  prices  are  rising  rapidly,  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  difficult  to  translate  tbe 
Army  supply  program  into  dollar  require- 
ments some  months  ahead.  The  normal  diffi- 
culties of  planning  a  war  program  far  in  ad- 
vance would  be  greatly  mtiltipUed  by  fiuctuat- 
ing  prieea  and  would  reauit  in  estimates  be- 
coming little  more  than  informfed  gucasw. 

Let  vm  assume,  for  Instance,  that  War  De- 
partment expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  19*6 
will  continue  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  indicated  at 
about  •41,000.000.000  exclusive  of  Army  pay 
and  allowances.  A  moderate  Increaac  of  10 
percent  in  cost  wmiW  Involve  an  additional 
•4.000.000.000.  and  an  increase  of  25  percent 
would  raise  anticipated  expenditures  more 
than  •lO.OOOjOOO.OOO.  Any  such  tncresM  in 
cost  would  necessitate  going  to  the  Congreea 
for  additional  funds  with  a  consequent  dis«- 
ruptlon  of  your  revenue  and  borrowing  pro- 
grams and  would  substantially  increase  the 
ultimate  tax  towdaa. 

Consider  also  the  eOect  of  rUlng  prices  on 
the  munitions  Industry.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  reduced  unit  prices  to  a  low  level 
by  the  application  of  close-pricing  policies 
and  by  tbe  renagotiatteio  of  coatraeta.  These 
reductions  have  been  poaalbie  only  because 
Industry  could  scbedule  production  eontracU 
over  a  relatively  long  term.  Ihls  confVrtasire 
and  ability  to  plan  ahead  would  be  diiyeTlad 
by  rising  prices,  and  kng-term  conualtaaata 
would  become  dUBcult.  Hlgber  carta 
reeuH  from  the  rbort-term  euuUacia 
wtaicb  ladwcry  aowld  toe  foveed  to  < 
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FartlMnncre.  consider  tbe  adminUtratlTe 
difficult Ics  of  the  War  Department  If  the 
InAumerabl*  tocg-term  cuntracta  now  cut- 
iMiillin  ahcilld  have  to  te  redetermined  and 
■dJOStMl  upward  continually  becauae  of 
nalng  i>ricea.  8ucb  a  burden  could  not 
raadlly  be  met  In  tbe  face  of  riaing  man- 
power difllcultlea  today,  and  close  control 
over  cxpendlttires  would  be  lost. 

Tbe  experience  of  tbe  last  3  yearv'  should  be 
reviewed  as  a  contrast  to  chaotic  conditions 
wbtcii  would  be  produced  by  rapidly  rising 
prteea.  A  fairly  constant  price  level  has  en- 
abled tbe  War  Department  to  negotiate  ex- 
peditiously purchaaes  Involving  tbe  expendi- 
ture o(  over  $14,000,000,000  for  munitions  in 
the  nsca!  year  at  1942.  t4O.0CO.COO.00O  In  the 
fiacal  year  1M3.  and  for  the  current  fiscal 
Mar  probably  over  $41,000,000,000.  Including 
Imd-lease  and  working  funds.  Becauae  rf 
niattvriy  stable  prices  these  dollars  are 
actually  purcbaatng  more  airplanes,  tanks, 
guna.  and  ammimltion  than  were  originally 
anticipated. 

By  contrast  you  may  recall  our  experience 
during  the  World  War.  when  prices  were 
rtalng  steadily  and  rapidly  and  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  War  Department  necessarily  in- 
cuaacd.  in  proportion.  Tbe  Office  of  Price 
Administration  estimates  that  the  total  coat 
of  tbe  war  throufL  1943  would  have  been 
Increased  over  $95.0C0.0OO  OCO.  or  almost  50 
parcant.  if  prices  in  general  had  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  World  War.  Mr.  Bowles  has 
given  some  striking  tlliistrations  of  skyrocket- 
ing prices  between  1914  and  1919.  It  is  most 
fortunate  for  all  of  us  that  there  Is  a  dlfler- 
it  story  to  be  told  thus  far  about  this  war. 

How  much  of  the  present  story  is  due  to 
price  controls  and  how  much  to  other  factors 
may  be  a  debatable  question.  But  one  thing 
seems  clear  Those  controls — whether  we  like 
them  or  not.  whether  or  not  we  favored  them 
•t  the  time  they  were  authorized  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  stability — have  now  become  a 
very  substantial  brake  on  tbe  forces  of  Infla- 
tion. To  release  that  brake  ]ust  now  after  a 
year  of  virtual  stability,  both  In  commodity 
prlcee  and  In  the  cost  of  living,  would  seem 
to  me  to  risk  all  that  we  bad  feared  and 
sought  to  avoid. 

So.  In  tbe  interest  of  the  soldier  and  his 
dependentii.  to  do  what  we  reasonably  can  now 
In  an  effort  to  protect  their  standard  of 
living,  tu  protect  the  value  of  their  Insurance 
and  of  their  savings,  to  maintain  essential 
war  production  with  tbe  least  confusion  to 
the  workers  and  the  maximum  of  savings  to 
the  Oavernment.  1  very  sincerely  hope  that 
yov  wUl  see  fit  to  continue  prioe-contrcl 
lagMatlon  without  material  modification. 
And  I  bapa  that  you  will  continue  It  not 
only  for  tbe  pulod  of  the  war  but  also  for 
such  time  after  tbe  war  aa  may  be  nacaaaary 
to  factUtate  the  conversion  of  Induatry  from 
war  wark  to  a  full-fledged  peacetime  economy 
of  production  and  employment.  I  can  well 
remember  tbat  36  years  ago  it  waa  tbe  period 
after  the  war  waa  over  during  which  the 
country  sulTerad  most  from  tae  Inflation  of 
pricaa.  And  It  will  be  tbat  post-war  period 
with  which  the  rettiming  soldier  will  be  most 
concerned. 


MessAfe  Fron  tkt  Indiaiu  State 
Feiicntion  •£  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  tNOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRSSXNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.   LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  ol  a  message  I  have  Just  received 


from  the  Indiana 
Latx)r.    The  text  of 


PE0EBA1  ION 


INOUMA  STATZ 

(AimJATED 

70f  Peoples 
apolis,  Ind.: 

The  following  la  an 
our  list  for  the  Eleventh 
trict: 

"Lotns  LtniLOW,  843 
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were  such  that 
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suit  that  today 
shortage  in  the 
of    elevators    has 
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Eastern    agrlcultuipl 
more   than   a   year 
encouraging    ever- 
ductlon    was    a    luxxf'y 
cculd  not  afford  at  a 
Its  civilian  populatlo:  \ 
alao  carrying  out  h 
ments  abroad. 

How  well  that 
be  seen  in  the 
last    fortnight    to 
corn — a  squeeze 
affected   the   east 
terests  and  which 
slon    of    operations 
Industry.    The  Cove 
ward  relieving  this 
ago  when  It  ordered 
country   and    t;rmln^l 
for  sale  to  the 
Tbe  figure  was 
few  days  later  and  to 

It  Is  not  surprislQ  ; 
these  moves  has  had 
since  none  of  them 
problem.    The  corn 
but  on  the  farms. 
becauee  tbe  corn 
a  hog  farmer,  can 
lead.     Tbe   present 
from  the  fact  tbat 
under  a  free-price 
and  bog  prices  In 
circuited. 

How  can  the 
From  a  purely 
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Speaker.  several 

R^ublican  Food  Study 

no  ice  to  the  county  that 

CO  m  and  com  products 

the  «  was  almost  sure  to 

shortage  of  corn.    No 

ive  policy  has  been 

Govfertmient.  with  the  re- 

th  ;re  is  a  serious  com 

country.    Confiscation 

not    been    sufficient. 

confiscate  the  pri- 

)f  the  farmers  of  the 

question   that  the 

wonddring  about. 

extend  my  remarks, 

print  ng  an  editorial  from 

Herald  Tribune  of  May  1, 
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authorities    warned 

I  go  tbat   the   policy   of 

tn<  reaslng    livestock    pro- 

whlch   this   country 

1 1me  when  It  was  feeding 

and  armed  forces  and 

lend-lease  commlt- 


was  justiflsd  Is  to 

s  efforts  of  tbe 

eak    the   "squeeze"    In 

has  already  seriously 

west  coast  dairy   in- 

threatens  a  suspen- 

by    the    corn-refining 

nment's  first   step   to- 

t  ituation  came  2  weeks 

percent  of  tbe  corn  In 

elevators   earmarked 

Credit  Corporation. 

up  to  60  percent  a 

100  percent  on  .\prll  24. 

to  find  that  none  of 

any  appreciable  result. 

to  the  heart  of  the 

not  In  tbe  elevators. 

It  Is  on   the  farms 

who  Is  usually  aUo 

it  more  profitably  as 

:emn:ia   In  com  arises 

corn-hog  ratio,  which 

serves  to  keep  corn 

,  has  been  abort- 


eqtii  Llbrlxun, 


equlllf»num  best  be  restored? 

standpoint  the  an- 

While  both  corn  and 


hog  prices  are  cut  of  line  compared  with 
normal  standards,  hog  prices  are  the  fur- 
ther out  of  line:  hence,  it  would  aeem  that 
they  should  be  lowered  to  the  point  whera 
the  incentive  would  be  Increased  to  reduca 
the  hog  population  and  stimulate  the  release 
of  com  stocks.  Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  aa 
easy  aa  that.  Hogs  are  selling  where  they  are 
today  not  because  of  high  price  ceilings  but 
becauae  of  support  floors  placed  under  them 
when,  back  in  1940.  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
provide  such  guaranties  to  Insure  increased 
production.  Economically  desirable  though 
it  might  be,  these  guaranties  cannot  be  with- 
drawn short  of  a  clear-cut  breach  of  faith 
with  tfie  farmers. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  put  forward 
for  meeting  the  problem  without  reference 
to  the  price  ratio,  but  all  are  unsatisfac- 
tory in  varying  degrees.  To  requisition  the 
corn  on  the  farms,  as  some  have  urged,  would 
not  only  be  to  open  another  "bridgehead" 
like  that  of  Montgomery  Ward.  In  Chicago, 
but  It  would  leave  unsolved  the  question  of 
distributing  the  corn  so  released.  Continu- 
ing to  dump  wheat  into  tbe  feed  market 
would  be  repugnant,  to  say  the  least,  at  a 
time  when  there  already  Is  talk  of  rationing 
bread.  Every  suggestion  that  has  been  of- 
fered has  its  weaknesses,  and  this  applies  to 
the  idea  of  raising  the  celling  price  on  com 
as  it  does  to  the  others.  Nevertheless,  unde- 
sirable as  this  may  be.  standing  alone.  It  Is 
probably  less  undesirable,  when  everything 
is  considered,  than  the  alternative  proposals. 
It  could  not  be  very  Inflationary,  since  most 
of  the  end  products  Into  which  corn  goes 
are  already  ceUlnged;  while  It  Is  the  one 
way  111  which  the  corn-hog  ratio  can  be  set 
to  work  to  perform  Its  normal  function. 


Modern  Yonth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  1.  1944: 

MomsN  TouTH 
(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

BETTEB  JUOCMKMT  THAN  PAKZNTS 

During  the  past  few  weeks  which  I  qtent 
in  Florida.  I've  seen  many  soldiers.  Babaon 
Park  is  near  the  great  Avon  Park  Army  Air 
Field,  which  contains  the  largest  practice 
bombing  field  in  the  world.  This  has  given 
me  an  opporttmlty  to  meet  not  only  men 
in  training  but  men  who  have  returned  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  world.  Tbey  certainly  are  a 
marvelous  group.  It  Is  almost  beyond 
human  understanding  what  these  boys,  20 
to  25  years  of  age.  are  accomplishing.  Tbey 
truly  possess  a  character,  intelligence,  and 
training  far  In  excess  of  what  boys  of  that 
age  had  when  I  was  In  college  40  years  ago. 

However,  I  wlah  to  write  on  the  business 
Judgment — rather  than  on  the  fighting  abil- 
ity— of  these  young  men.  The  tendency  of 
us  oldsters  is  to  judge  industry  and  invest- 
ments through  our  own  eyes  and  baaed  upon 
our  own  experience.  If  young  people  don't 
agree  with  us.  we  naturally  assume  that 
we  are  right  and  the  young  people  are  wrong. 
I  have  felt  this  way  for  many  years:  but  I 
am  gradually  changing  my  ideas.  Without 
doubt  we  are  entering  a  new  era.  Such  new 
eras  come  only  one?  in  about  200  years.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  older  people  to  adjust  oiu> 
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selves  to  ttaeae  new  conditions  and  to  Judge 
things  correctly  by  the  new  standards. 

1  often  attend  conferences  where  theae 
tfuestions  are  discussed:  "The  future  of  rail- 
roads versus  aviation";  •'Will  utilities  become 
municipally  owned?";  "Will  tbe  Government 
go  more  Into  business  in  order  to  provide 
employment?"  At  these  meetings  we  older 
people  think  we  are  to  determine  what  la 
to  happen  to  our  Investments.  We  make  a 
great  mistake  In  figuring  on  any  such  false 
■savunptlon.  Tbe  answers  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  3roung  people  In  our  families 
and  employment.  Even  the  future  of  the 
New  Deal  lies  with  these  boys  and  girls. 

Do  not  be  shocked  by  this,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  most  persons  In  the  twenties  as  to 
the  future  of  any  Industry  or  political  pol- 
icy is  more  valuable  than  the  opinion  of 
most  pMvons  over  GO  years  of  age.  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  future  of  the  Industry  or 
policy  depends  upon  what  these  young  per- 
sons are  going  to  buy.  or  do.  or  vote — not 
according  to  what  we  older  ones  buy,  do,  or 
vote.  I  bad  rather  have  tbe  opinion  of  an 
Intelligent  95-year-old  returning  serviceman 
on  the  future  of  most  American  industries 
than  that  of  a  conservative  investment  coun- 
selor who  is  Judging  the  future  by  the  past. 
Recently  I  was  with  a  group  of  officers  In- 
cluding graduates  from  Harvard  Business 
School,  Wharton  School  of  Plnanoe.  North- 
western University,  and  Babson  Institute. 
We  discussed  what  would  happen,  after  the 
war,  to  our  Government  bonds  In  case  the 
debt  reaches  $800,000,000,000.  These  are  the 
boys  who  will  decide  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  debt  Is  to  be  refunded  and.  If  eo. 
how.  It  will  not  be  decided  by  present 
Treasury  ofllcials,  nor  by  present  officers  of 
banks  or  Insurance  companies.  I  will  re- 
peat tbe  suggestions  of  three  of  theae  boys: 
Bimaatton  No    1: 

1  btfJeve  that  the  government  debt  of  all 
nations  should  be  reorganized  as  would  be  the 
debt  of  a  railroad  which  has  become  too  un- 
wieldy. Tbe  bolder  of  a  $1,000  Government 
bond  could  be  given  $250  In  a  new  2Vj -per- 
cent SO-year  coupon  bond;  $500  In  a  regis- 
tered income  bor>d,  the  Interest  on  which 
could  be  payable  at  variotn  rates  according 
to  the  receipts  from  a  new  sales  tax  levied 
for  this  purpose;  and  $250  In  non-lnterest- 
baarlng  scrip  which  could  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  certain  tax?s.  This  would  Im- 
mediately cut  the  fixed  Interest  payment 
down  75  percent  and  yet  every  bondholder 
ahould  eventually  get  his  principal  back  with 
interest  depending  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  country." 
Suggestion  No.  2: 

"Let  other  countries  readjust  their  debts 
to  the  above  manner,  but  I  shall  never  rote 
to  have  tbe  United  States  do  anything 
which  could  be  called  repudiation  In  the 
slightest  degree.  1  believe  a  debt  of  $300,- 
000.000.000  can  be  supported  and  should  be 
supported  so  that  every  one  will  get  his  full 
tntercat  and  some  day  bU  principal.  All  we 
need  do  Is  to  revalue  the  dollar  by  printing 
more  currency  and  thus  cause  an  increase 
in  national  incomes  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  our  national  debt.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting down  the  war  debt,  let  us  InflaU  prices, 
wagna,  land  values,  etc.  Then  it  will  be  Just 
aa  easy  to  pay  Interest  on  $300,000,000,000  as 
It  was  to  pay  interest  on  2S  percent  of  this 
amount  a  few  years  ago." 
Suggestion  Mo.  3: 

"I  have  a  better  idea  than  either  of  you 
other  men,"  said  the  third  scddier,  "I  oppose 
either  a  reorganization  at  the  debt  or  infU- 
tlon.  Both  ideas  are  wrong.  I  recommend 
refunding  the  entire  debt  of  $300,000,000,000, 
for  100  years— with  a  one-half  of  1  percent 
coupon.  Then  I  should  allow  these  bonds  to 
be  used  at  par  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
I  should  support  them  with  a  Federal  sales 
tax.  tbe  income  from  which  oould  be  used  to 


call  bonds  by  lot  at  a  premium  of  10  per- 
cent. A  small  sales  tax  will  easily  give  the 
Government  $3,300,000,000  a  year  which 
would  repay  the  entire  debt  within  100  years. 
It  is  true  that  these  bonds  might  at  times 
sell  at  less  than  par,  but  the  fact  tbat  $3,- 
000,000.000  would  be  called  each  year  by  lot 
at  100  should  hold  prices  pretty  close  to  par. 
This  means  that  taxes  could  be  greatly  re- 
duced. Inflation  avoided,  and  everyone  could 
receive  par  for  his  bonds  plus  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  big  banks  of  New  York  are  now 
paying  depositors." 

Do  net  quote  me  as  making  any  of  these 
recommendations,  I  merely  give  these  illus- 
trations to  show  bow  modern  youth  la  think- 
ing and  to  urge  readers  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  "crazy"  ideas  of  our  young  people. 
They  are  the  ones  that  will  determine  what 
will  happen  to  the  national  debt  and  to 
every  stock  and  bond.  I  do  not  say  that 
youths  have  bettn  Judgment  than  thelr 
parents,  nor  that  they  are  leas  likely  to 
change  their  minds.  All  I  say  is  that  oar 
returning  servicemen  ahould  be  better  able 
to  forecast  the  future. 

Many  peo{rie  worry  as  to  what  extent  the 
Russian  shadow  is  to  fall  upon  this  country, 
especially  during  the  next  depreaaloQ.  Tbey 
see  Russia  becoming  such  a  world  power  that 
they  fear  she  will  Rtissianlse  Europe  and 
Lngland  and  the  effects  of  this  will  ulti- 
mately be  felt  In  America.  This  certainly 
seems  reasonable,  but  a  22-year-old  tt'tr.  re- 
turned from  delivering  airplanes  to  Russia, 
said  to  me.  "Dont  worry  about  Russia.  She 
will  have  her  own  poet-war  troubles.  Sixteen 
Russian  generals  are  already  planning  to  get 
Stallns  berth." 


The  Polilical  SitvatMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
j?endix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  Representative  Clari  Boothb  Luce, 
of  Connecticut,  to  the  Ohio  Federation 
of  Republican  Women's  Organizations,  in 
Columbus,  on  April  21,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcors, 
as  follows: 

It  is  always  an  honor  for  national  oOee- 
holders  to  visit  your  great  SUte.  which  has 
already  given  America  seven  Republican  Pres- 
idents and  so  many  fine  Republican  Oov- 
emon.  Today,  under  the  efflclent  adminis- 
tration and  fearless  leadership  of  one  of  tbe 
best  Governors  you  have  ever  had.  wartime 
Ohio  U  setting  an  example  for  wartime  pro- 
duction which  is  the  envy  of  many  another 
State,  the  more  eo  since  Ohio  is  sure  to  pace. 
If  not  lead,  the  victorious  Republican  States 
in  Norember. 

Having  shown  what  he  can  do  In  his  own 
State,  your  Governor  is  xk)W  engaged  in  a 
patriotic  campaign  to  lay  before  the  whole 
American  people  the  iasues  upon  which  the 
next  election  will  be  decided.  Uw±  of  the 
credit  for  a  Republican  victory  In  1944  mi»t 
be  given  to  Governor  Brlcker,  not  only  for 
demonstraUng  to  tbe  people,  by  his  own  high 
record  in  o«ce.  w»»at  RepubUcaa  govern- 


ment has  always  stood  for  but  for  his  vlgonma 
analysla  of  fundamental  American  prtnciplaa 
now. 

Ohk>  Is  also  forttmate  In  Ita  outstaodlng 
representation  in  Washington.  Senior  Sen- 
ator Tarr  and  the  Junior  Senator  Bxntcm  are 
as  famed  on  the  Hill  as  tbey  are  at 
a  of  our  most  brilliant  and  iMpac^ 
bers  in  Oongrcas.  In  the  HooM  yoa  bava  SO 
able  and  bard -working  Bapubltcan  Members 
out  of  a  total  State  delegation  of  23  Ohio 
seems  to  have  found  tbe  correct  congressional 
ratio  of  Republicans  to  Democrats. 

I  know  none  of  tbe  men  Repreaentativaa 
will  mind  my  spcaklitg  apeciflcally  of  Mrs. 
PiAMcas  BoLTOSf.  Tbey  know,  as  «^  as  I. 
that  she  long  ago  convinced  skeptics  that  a 
member  of  her  am  in  high  ofll.^e  can  serve 
with  wisdom,  wit,  and  vision  equal  to  vhat 
of  any  man.  But  I  am  e^iecially  grateful  to 
her  for  tbe  record  abe  has  made  in  Ck>ngreas. 
for  that  record  made  it  much  easier  for  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut  to  send  me  then. 
But  above  all  I  am  proud  to  be  here  aa 
a  woman,  talking  to  ao  many  able  and  active 
.women  Republicans.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica will  largely  decide  whether  the  next 
President  U  to  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republi- 
can. It  la  estimated  that  6  out  of  every 
10  votes  cast  in  November  will  be  cast  by 
wtanen.  Millions  of  America  "a  sons  and  hus- 
bands and  sweethearu  will  be  away-flgtatlng. 
Many,  perforce,  must  leave  the  election  de- 
cision up  to  their  women.  And  these  woman 
see  quite  clearly  at  last — clearly  even  through 
their  tears — that  their  decisions  will  affect 
their  homes  and  lives,  and  their  children's 
lives  for  a  generation.  POr  this  reason  alone 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  women  wbo 
have  never  voted  before,  or  who  have  hereto- 
fore voted  Democratic,  motivated  by  the 
deepest  concern  for  their  loved  ones  over- 
aeas  and  loyalty  to  their  country's  best  in- 
terests, will  cast  their  precious  ballou  this 
year  for  our  party's  candidate. 

But  even  apart  from  their  direct  effect 
at  tbe  ballot  box,  the  Indirect  infiueuoe 
of  women  has  always  been  great  in  politics, 
simply  because  tbe  Influence  of  women  has 
always  been  great  on  men.  This  is.  I  am 
sure,  no  secret  to  any  married  gentlemen 
here. 

I  sometimes  like  to  think  that  the  reason 
Solomon  was  the  wieest  man  in  the  world 
was  becEU»e  he  had  so  many  wives  to  ad- 
vise him.  If.  In  November,  many  a  man 
ebows  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  by  voting 
Republican — cherche*  la  femme.  Por  It's 
tbe  soldiers'  mom  and  sis.  bUi  wife  or  his 
girl  back  home  who  will  be  most  ardently 
urging  the  men  folks  here  to  vote  Repub- 
lican. 

Now  expert  speecblficrs  say  that  the  recipe 
for  a  successful  speech  Is  to  present  one 
thought,  and  three  facts  to  substantiate  It. 
Instead,  I  am  going  to  present  to  you  one 
fact— aixl  that  one  fact  is  about  a  woman. 
And  from  that  fact  I  am  going  to  auggaat 
three  thoughu,  which  I  believe  to  be  worthy 
of  most  careful  consideration  by  every  per- 
son In  this  Nation — but  above  all  by  Ameri- 
can wives  and  mothers— particularly  yoimg 
wives  and  noothers  with  growing  children. 

This  fact  concerns  tbe  woman  who  baa 
both  Indirectly  and  directly  wielded  more 
political  power  and  Influence,  behind  the 
scenes  and  on  the  forefront  of  the  political 
stage,  than  any  otber  woman  in  our  day. 

Bbe  la,  as  you  have  guessed.  Eleanor  Roosa- 
velt.  Of  course  her  power  derives  prlmarlljr 
from  her  position  as  Plrst  Lady  and  her  ac- 
easB  to  the  President's  mind.  But  It  would 
be  mean-spirited  and  wholly  falae  to  deny 
that  her  power  has  always  been  coarageoualy 
and  richly  implemented  by  her  own  ex- 
traordinary physical  and  emotional  encrglea. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  Mrs.  ~ 
processes  of  in  tellectioo— and  often  I  do  1 
the  fact  remains  tbAt  she  Is  a 
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grnl  good  will  and  •  llv«lr  aflcctloo  for  Um 
amim  of  Ui«  p«oplc.  However,  do  not  into* 
1ttM)*raUnd  mo  Much  M  1  Mlinir*  h«r  m  • 
M  M  fupublican,  I  d«  ooi  Mmtldcr 
"Ul«  Ittdtap^nmibt*  Udy  " 

th*  fiict  wMlrh  I  wt«h  tn  l«y 
lit  •ir»itiii«'  On  fpbruiirjr  M.  in 

tUdHOitt  iPlyttJwd  frfliililir  itid  MMUMvtiMlly 
lir  MMMiM  Miwrnl  iMiinrtMrf  mtiiiMr 

Md  MUMinr  t#iiinln«  fnf  tTi|>wridi<l,  whl*M 
%»f  Ini  Ihn  kM»ilMt  tf  HiirtflM  HvImM 

M«4ii  MiiMMfv  Aitiilii  •MimtlVM,  Mn, 
•II  iMiuM  it>ii»«  mmfi  IM  •  jaMiWir 
If  MfVlM  Migritm  fm  WUI  Wf*  o'l'l 
•fur  liliiifM  M)iM  MUM*  IP  ftl  »Ha 
M*  «)<ii»i  Dmy  wmM  if  KUt  MMtt  irvdU' 
•idti  fur  dUfiMtll  IfdlntMi,  if  IT'i^Mr  itlda 

niliHWiwy.  dfldr  lUd  MMl  af  hmiMiiiM, 

SmMm  W0f  MMMM  It  iHfMi  ih«  w.*  (•, 
I  ttwif  diddf  lwoih«ri.    A  fKNMibi*  ^wi* 
WMr  ytf»r  •  wlltldfi'  iraiiMMfl  uii  iit«  ()<nitf»rfi 
"  Slid    wc»uid   in«liMMi 


|N»uM    ha 

••fit*  kind  df  •MMRuniiy  mtvim  tu  f IV*  buy* 
•nd  •!#!«  •  taMkfrMuid  of  cummuiuty  r«> 
•peiMlhilUf  "  ••vtrai  ttmM  •iiic*  that  intaf 
vitw  Mm  aooMvtlt  hM  iBtun  th«  oMMion 
In  oUmt  ln(«rTl«wa  and  In  print  In  bar  own 
words,  lo  r*pMit  bar  eall  for  eompulaory 
MIUIMT  poat>war  training,  plua  Oovarnmant 
and  aupcrviaed  education  In  eUl> 
for  •▼•ry  boy  and  girl  In  the  land, 
that  la  my  fact.  You  ask  right  away, 
''But  haant  to^alatlon  for  unlverul  eom- 
pulaory mllttary  training  already  been  Intro- 
rttKad  Into  the  Congraaa,-  The  answer  Is. 
"Taa."  The  Democratle  May  bill  and  the 
Republican  Wadaworth  bill  for  compulsory 
national  military  training  had  been  Intro- 
duced long  before  Mrs.  Roosevelt  endorsed 
the  Idea.  And  both  these  bills  have  been 
referred  to  my  committee  for  action.  Then 
What  la  so  significant  about  my  fact? 

Perhaps  what  Is  significant  about  this  fact 
la  (a)  that  the  President's  wife  endorsed  It: 
and  (b)  that  she  endorsed  It  9  weeks  after 
her  htisband  returned  from  the  famous 
TUuran  and  Cairo  conferences. 

At  thoaa  conferences,  we  are  told  the  shape 
of  the  peace  to  come  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Churchill.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
Ifarshal  Stalin,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Churchill  once  spoke  of  Stalin  as  "an 
•nigina  wrapped  In  a  mystery."  Since  Teh- 
tan,  aaany  Americans  have  come  to  feel  that 
insofar  as  the  President  has  revealed  his  "spe- 
eiflc"  beliefs  concerning  the  future  that 
America  wUl  face  after  victory,  he  has  become 
an  enigma,  wrapped  in  a  mystery,  and  sealed 
with  a  riddle. 

But  here.  In  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  poet-Tehran 
call  to  arms  after  the  war  is  won,  perhaps  we 
havw  been  unwittingly  given  a  key  to  the 
pUMlc.  a  tremendous  and  significant  clue 
to  what  the  New  Dealers  think  is  In  store  for 
post-war  America. 

I  believe  It  la  a  tremendoiu  clue,  not  only 
because  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  often  reflects,  as  any 
wife  must,  her  husband's  own  attitude  on 
▼ital  quectlons,  but  because  on  the  record,  for 
the  paat  12  y«ara.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  so  often 
ts  iMT  Interviews  and  In  her  column,  tele- 
ftaphad  her  husband's  legislative  punches. 

There  are  three  poaalble  explanations  for 
why  the  Presldent'a^  wife,  who  la  certainly 
Ammca's  No.  2  New  Dealer,  might  wish  to 
create  public  opinion  In  favor  of  compulsory 
mUltary  training  year  In  and  year  out  In  the 
post-war  era  for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

The  first  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Rooaevelt. 
after  the  Teheran  conferences,  concluded 
that  we  are  not  beaded  for  50  years  or  even 
90  T**"  of  peace,  but  another  war  in  the 
foraaMable  future.  After  his  dlsctisaions  at 
Tahran  he  may  have  reviewed  America's  Inter- 
national post-war  future  and  found  It  not  so 
bright  as  some  New  Dealers  would*  lor  the 


purpoaes  of  the  next  election,  like  us  to  be- 
lieve. At  Tahtran  t  la  President  may  hava 
eomc  to  tha  ooneius  on  that  tven  when  the 
ffaala  and  Japa  art  bt  itcu  to  Um  ground,  even 
When  an  inurnatlon  il  polUM  fSTM  la  formed, 
•Vffn  wlMii  aoma  ( rganlMtioti  for  iMtar- 
iiatkm«i  9HH  1m  got  in  togfthtr,  oMff  IMMttv 
iiilittMMl*  M*  an  Mmfttmmmtin 

MtpSHNRd  HNH  MIm  M  wlll|lpMI  NBglMff  in 

Ihf  twitikltiig  nf  an  |f«,  ANd  a  miMMi  MMll' 
llMitad  Hf  traihiHii  II  fttlMintltiii,  !•  Willi  IN 
uriar  it  Ami  If  liti  \  I*  wlinl  Mr  MHafVall, 
ftfitr  YiM^"''  I >'>••)•  MiHl  If  Ma  !•  riNhl,  ittir 
IHlMMMiii*  "'•    <■   **i"''*i   iNdMd  ANd 

IIAWmart'  AH*  )i  lliury  •*>«!••  Will  ba  » 
HNMKi  I  «•<«  l**i  'Mttaa,  IM  timaa  fmn^,  Hit 
■WIM  •!•>  ^tPti*h,  It*  OUWili  llM  MWMlMi 
Iha  iMitaa,  und  NaljlNHa,  •iUMNlill  tfMNAf- 
turn,  liiMW  IHamaa  in  »•(  IM  aur^undad  by 
anamlfi,  Ihiil  ihay  a  ni  had  MimpMtswty  Mtill* 
larr  truiiiiiiM  AMgr  >mIv*  HaigbbiiM  M$,  of 
always  niiKUid  b*,  gu  id  and  »um\»ui  t$»MH\n 
ftir  MriMlitg  And  Wli  «  •lalmimsM,  wh«M  iMair 
«i4iiiiiiriM  MM  faaad  «  Uh  ilis  Uiraal  »»(  lutura 
iHvaaiwii,  iiavar  hasit  i(«  Ut  oali  tot  pMMdlim* 
«ompuUory  miliury   ralnlnf 

To  b«  «ura,  stataar  i*n  ara  not  Always  wis«, 
•nd  do  nut  always  U  raaaa  tha  dangers  whieh 
thraatau  tham  or  ta  i«  ttia  naeaaaary  prccau* 
turns  to  mitigata  th  m  dangors. 

At  this  point  I  w  >uld  Ilka  to  read  •  f«w 
quot«a  from  Mr.  Roc  tavelt's  pra-Pearl  Harbor 
spaechaa  on  tha  «ul:  Ject  of  our  armies  and 
navlaa,  just  to  show  ]  ou  what  ha  has  thought 
in  the  last  poat-war  period  about  American 
defense  preparations, 

In  his  annual  u  saaage  to  Congress  on 
January  4,  1035,  the  >raaldent  said.  "There  is 
no  ground  for  appr  henslon  that  oiu'  rela- 
tions with  any  natio  i  will  be  otherwise  than 
peace." 

And  on  December  !  .  1935.  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Norman  Davis,  wh  ch  was  read  at  the  naval 
conference  in  which  he  said.  "We  three  Na- 
tions— Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  United 
States — have  nothln  ;  to  fear  from  one  an- 
other." 

In  a  letter  to  the  I .  A.  R.  on  April  20.  1936. 
he  wrote.  "We  are  mi  Intalnlng  a  system  that 
will  meet  oxir  defensive  needs.  We  have  no 
plan  for  any  other  k  nd  of  system." 

In  Dallas,  Tex.,  .:  une  12.  1936.  be  said, 
"Things  are  not  goli  g  so  well  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  and  i  m  the  Asiatic  Continent 
as  they  are  going  i  i  the  American  Hemi- 
sphere. That  has  1  leen  the  reason  why  I 
have  tried  to  keep  th ;  feet  of  this  country  on 
the  ground,  hoping  that  by  our  example 
•  •  •  we  might  iiave  some  effect  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  thi  t  Is  thinking  too  much 
of  armaments  and  w  it." 

And  on  October  11,  1936.  he  said.  "One  rea- 
son that  we  have  su^  :h  a  very  fine,  though  a 
very  small  Army  is  tl  at  our  Army  is  training 
for  peace." 

Today,  it  is  plain  i  s  the  mustache  on  Hit- 
ler's face,  or  the  hid<  ous  grin  on  Tojo's,  that 
our  President  grlevoi:  sly  misjudged  the  whole 
World  War  No.  1  post-  war  international  situa- 
tion, and  failed  entir(  ly  to  see  what  America's 
military  relation  ou  ;ht  to  be  to  the  rising 
military  menaces  of  fascism  in  Europe  and 
Japanese  Imperialisn    in  the  Orient. 

Actually  no  Presic:  ent  in  all  our  history, 
after  being  In  power  so  long,  has  ever  mis- 
Judged  a  world  situa  ion  more  seriously.  In 
view  of  that  fact  sim  }le  minds  like  mine  are 
bewildered  when  his  adherents  have  the  in- 
tellectual effrontery  to  present  him  to  our 
people  as  the  great  I  nternatlonal  statesman 
who  foresaw  every  llsaster  we  have  since 
faced  and  took  ever  r  means  to  prevent  It. 
But  it  la  not  my  p  irpose  to  examine  Mr. 
Boooofelt's  vulnerabl(  record  of  appeasement, 
taotettonlam.  and  iinpreparedness,  which 
lasted  until  some  time  after  Munich.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  fcr  the  moment  that  ha 
haa  now  learned  his  international  leaaona. 
Or  rather  that  millions  of  our  lads  on  tha 
battle  Xronta  ara  lei  jnlng  them.     Soldiers 


often  die  In  wars  so  that  politicians  may  ae- 
quire  tha  art  of  statasmanahlp.  I  am  sug- 
gesting, indeed,  that  Mr,  Roosevelt,  oon« 
trontsd  with  this  bloody  Isaaon  in  New  Deal 
unprspaiMlneM  and  Inept  Nsw  Osal  dlplc 
macy  millsd  uur  World  War  No,  I,  is  at  long 
last  bftttr  ••iwbtfl  of  Judging  our  (uturs  in* 
tarnailohNl  siHiaiinH,  t  Hmvs  marsly  rsvlMNi 
HU  prt'ltBtf  aiiituils  tfi  shrtw  ihRt  •«  mi  iliM 
balurf  iU»h,  whiiii  OirntAnir  Hitd  JsifHii  wsre 
waNltig  III  tNlNltl.  iltd  Mf<  fmm^$\i  ImI  ihai. 
Imihs  aiMisMtviita,  tiol  \»  My  iiiiivii»sal  fimi* 
Muuurif  ifliliiNiy  i^Mlttliig,  war*  M*i'ss«wry  Mt 
•»ftfWMi*fi'*M  Kur  riiuniry  Htu  Wt  visw  nf 
Mr*.  mm»n\i'»  furrtni  •itdnMatiMitk  •/  u. 
I  miMi  »•!««•  IIMI  liti  fi*«i«  tiifT«r*iiil|f  ftlwyl 
mt  ruiurf.  Um  la  Vfry  sifHngH,  indssd,  ling* 
Ills  mighi  of  (Iwrntaiiy  •iiU  JspHii  u  iiuw  Ml 

WKglllg,  but  WNIlUlg 

Hui  Isi^  tis  HMiiiiis  ibgl  Mr  ll«MMMVsll  does 

fssi  WS  will  silll  lis  •UiriiUiidad  Wy  piilaiiilMl 
•iiaiiiiss  and  snhi'smim  avsii  afisr  ilis  AsU  Is 
baaisii,  And  II  ilila  Is  ilia  sNiilaiialii'ii  (if  why 
Mri  R4iMMivaU,  Mu,  g  Nsw  t)a»l«r  snd  advtiiM 
Isgulativs  AgMil  for  Mr.  llo«s«v*U,  b«s  «oiiit 
out  tur  compulsory  military  training  In  tha 
post-war  era  is  correct,  I  ballavs  ihs  American 
paopis  b«v«  svsry  right  to  demand  to  be  told 
who  our  potential  snemlse  are  when  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japs  are  licked.  What  are  their 
names?  How  will  they  gat  together  against 
tis7  And  why  will  the  InUrnatlonal  police 
force,  the  International  organiiatlons,  snd 
perhaps  leagues,  the  four  power  agreement, 
which  we  are  all  hoping  will  guarantee  world 
aecurlty.  faU  to  do  so?  The  American  people 
deserve  to  be  told  what  there  is  so  dark  and 
menacing  in  the  international  post-war  pic- 
ture which  makes  the  President's  wife,  who 
knows  so  well  what  the  President  thinks,  de- 
mand that  henceforth  young  Americana  must 
all  go  in  for  a  yearly  stint  of  soldiering? 

I  wish  to  make  it  abtindantly  clear  that  I 
am  not  against  compulsory  military  train- 
ing if  it  is  needed  to  defend  America.  It 
would  be  utter  folly  for  a  Republican,  a 
woman,  or  a  patriot  to  agitate  against  com- 
piUsory  pKMt-war  training,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  our  Western  Hemisphere 
against  our  futiu^  enemies.  We  can  never 
prevent  wars  simply  by  curtailing  our  own 
defense  system.  Blind  and  unprepared  paci- 
fism in  a  world  of  potential  enemies  is  the 
utter  betrayal  of  one's  country.  Simply  leg- 
islating at  home  against  armaments  and 
military  training  never  prevented  a  foreign 
aggressor  from  arming.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
thought  so  in  his  own  Isolationist  days,  when 
he  praised  his  fine  small  army.  He  has  since 
found  out  this  Is  not  true — to  many  a  be- 
reaved American  mother's  sorrow.  At  all 
times,  we  women  must  urge  the  adequate 
defense  and  armament  of  our  own  country, 
even  while  we  urge  world-wide  disarmament 
and  all  economic  and  international  measures 
which  will  foater  contentment  and  prosper- 
ity— the  true  breeders  of  the  non-military 
apirit  in  other  nations. 

The  point  is  that  today.  In  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  information  from  the  White 
House  about  the  true  state  of  international 
affairs  and  future  international  prospects, 
no  American  is  able  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  chances  are  really  for  a  viable 
peace,  or  whether  we  shall  have  to  stay  drilled 
to  the  marrow  of  our  bones  nnd  armed  to  the 
teeth  for  years,  even  after  our  present  enemies 
are  beaten. 

For  my  part.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  if  we 
should  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  White 
House  for  4  more  years.  I  am  inclined  to  be 
for  compulsory  military  training,  simply  be- 
cause I  believe,  on  the  record,  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  shown  itseif  unable  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  or  to  prevent  the  rise  and 
rebirth  of  aggreaaor  nations.  It  would  be 
folly,  if  we  are  to  be  docnned  to  4  more  yeara 
of  New  Deal  foreign  policy  not  to  prepaiw 
our  growing  boys  for  the  next  £uropeaa  or 
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Asiatic  holocatwt.  to  who  knowat  Per- 
haps the  best  Insurance  the  Nation  oould 
take  out  on  10  years  of  New  Dtal  eteteMUMi. 
•hip  would  be  compulsory  luitlonal  sortlee 
for  evprybudy  of  fighting  sge. 

■ut  1  »alcl  th^re  were  three  possible  ••• 
fliMtlons  why  Mrs.  titttmnrH  vnma  ii^ii 
MftomfHilMiry  tttilitary  Uaiiung  adfr  ili« 
^nt  le  won,  I  have  given  yuu  ilie  AiKt  and 
Itfiiel  piguilbtg  one  I  thai  she  laels  w«  will 
MAMl  ywliHM  iMn  Aitd  wtmten  I  Mined  fur  war 
!•  iMl  MMf  future  euMftlee,  Mier  ws  ha«w 
Uttm  MM  prcMAl  mm,  There  Are,  hHwever, 
IwM  «illiei'  sipUnattmis, 

Ilie  sefi«iiM  sft|ilMMatlMn  la  that  ilia  N*w 
Deelsfs  Htty  •)Mit<iy  l»el  ili*«i  »ll«*<i|iluia,  mInih. 
gM*|a«lii<iitail  iiMiie  (tixipilns  mI  sii  umli«> 
mlied  HiilitMty  Miiil  gMvvMiMiviiiNi  itNiuts,  is 
MMd  r*«r  AMterieans  Ihe  Naw  |)«Nlau  itmy 
iMl  ihst  we  Aft  A  U^y.  Iiaiipygolucliy,  uiitiU' 
glBllned  bUMk  of  Indivtduaiisis,  wim  need  ui 
be  lAUgill  lMtM>«<erih  huw  m  snau  wi  at  drill 
(Una  and  lufm  squads  righi  »i  ttie  liuker  id 
A  U'lt  sergeants  eyslash.  Th«y  may  b«ll«ve 
In  dUKiipline  for  dMeipliM'e  Mdi«'  Tnui  Wt\f 
glAB  ApproMh  hae  eertAlnlf  beoeme  natuTAl 
to  llidie  New  Deal  Junkers,  the  bure«uer»u, 
But  I  Am  loath  to  believe  It  would  be  whoUy 
gsfMAlili  to  either  the  Preeldent  or  Mrs. 
Heo^Aftlt,  who,  I  honeeUy  believe,  are  too 
AoMrtSAn  to  believe  in  reglmenutlon  eimply 
(or  reglmenutlon 's  sake. 

There  U  a  third  and  better  explanation: 
The  New  Deal  could  be  for  eompulaory  post- 
war military  training  for  boys  and  glrla  for 
purely  domeatlc,  economic  reasons.  We  all 
know  that  IX  aound  financial  and  legislative 
steps  are  not  taken  In  the  near  future  we 
will  be  faced  with  another  terrible  depression 
and  a  disastrous  unbalance  of  our  domestic 
post-war  economy.  This  depression  would  be 
deeply  aggravated  by  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  returning  war  veterana  for  whom 
Joba  could  not  immediately  be  foimd  and  tat 
whom,  I  fear,  Joba  will  certoinly  never  be 
found  If  the  New  Dealers  remain  in  the 
saddle. 

Now  the  New  Dealers  may  today  be  figur- 
ing that  a  nice  new  way  which  they  have 
never  tried— or  dared  to  try  before— to  make 
plenty  of  Joba,  or  at  least  plenty  more  Joba 
for  returning  veterana,  would  be  to  start 
drafting  high-school  graduates  right  out  of 
civilian  life,  to  put  them  Into  uniforms,  ao 
that  they  would  not  compete  in  civilian  en- 
terprises with  returned  veterans.  Moreover, 
large,  permanent  military  establlshmenu 
might  prevent  the  folding  up  of  Govern- 
ment-owned armament  factories,  aircraft, 
and  munitlona  plants,  so  foresighted  New 
Dealers  may  view  national  peacetime  service 
as  an  excellent  flesh  and  blood,  P.  W.  A.,  easy 
to  sell  on  patriotic  motives  to  the  public. 
Certainly  make-work,  leaf -raking,  or  W.  P.  A.- 
Ism  will  not  be  countenanced  again  by  the 
!lmerlcan  public  as  a  solution  for  unemploy- 
ment. But  a  large  army,  and  compulsory 
military  training  possible  of  passage  In  the 
post-war  glow  of  war  hysteria — training  In 
which  the  young  boys,  in  peace,  would  be 
"given  the  works"  like  their  older  brothers, 
as  Mrs.  Rooserelfs  interview  had  It — might 
weU  be.  in  the  New  Deal  view,  a  more  popular 
solution. 

The  unhappy  thing  about  such  a  solution 
for  a  suffering  post-war  economy  Is  that  it 
has  so  often  been  tried  before  in  European 
countries  and  found  wanting.  Indeed,  after 
World  War  No.  1,  the  Nazis,  and  the  Italians 
under  Mussolini,  began  to  solve  their  own 
domestic  depressions  In  this  very  way.  Ger- 
man and  Italian  fascism  got  going  and  re- 
ceived their  popular  support  by  exactly  this 
method  of  compulsory  military  training  for 
the  young.  It  may  be  ad^ed  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's "own  idea,"  as  she  caUed  It  in  her 
latenrlew,  of  "training  at  the  same  time  in 
ettlaenshlp"  under  governmental  supervision, 
was  exactly  the  fillip  given  to  such  Fascist 
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programs  by  Bltler  and  Muaeollnl.  They 
celled  them  youth  movements  end  the 
"strength  through  Joy"  programs. 

Moreover,  mllitarietlc  eoiutloite  for  toflAee* 
ttce  eoonomic  diflkultlew  contain  one  terrible 
•nd  bloody  Joker  It  haa  often  been  aald 
thai  the  one  thing  you  sen  <  do  with  b*yo* 
tiKia  la  (o  all  uii  Miaiii  CaiialMlv  Hiskiry 
la  raplrle  With  (raaie  ssaMiplmi  ol  giivern* 
thaiiia  wlili'h  l*yill  KHitiN  Mid  havise  larger 

lliaii  t»i»y  tiM«led  It  |MMW  iMtAUit  9t  " 

lie  pulHii'sl  »iaf— '* — '"  *-  *-'* 

•Hd   Ml^^    Uiei 
UllHfg   WIIH    il.....   w. 

iiNlurA.  Nil.  l"d»I  Hol'ihiiiii  Ti'"'  ••.mpuii 
•tiry  tniMiary  irRlntng  as  a  suIuumm  l*«r  un* 
aHi|ili>yni«iil  la  a  llNtpy  ui\»  Alid  U  Nllghl 
li«»»,  M  Mr  HiMiMveli  lAMl,  WAIT  iMek  in 
MM,  a  vaiy  iHMir  "eHetl  am  Um  r«N>  •<  Uie 
wiiiDl  ihii  la  thinking  too  niuili  uf  ermtt' 
MiaiiM  ana  »ar "  We  would  be  in  •  eorrf 
piiaiiiiiii,  indeed,  In  live  p«*ai-w»r  pgfidd  It 
piaitd  with  other  nations  ui  out  ihetr  •rniAa 
maiiie  Mli  illllii»ry  itrugraMia  il  we  pr>i« 
Nl  meAdWhlle  to  build  up  at  iM>ma  the 
•f  tlie  world's  greateai  ptHeutMl  •rmf. 

11  eemputaory  military  training  le  ever  ed- 
vocAled  by  this  adniiulairHtton  ae  •  mean* 
of  solving  our  domestic  eeonomie  problems, 
let  ue  remember  thie;  We  have  emberked 
on  tte  roAd  to  taaelera  kt  home,  which  in- 
evitably iMMle  to  tmperlAllsm  AhnMUI. 

To  repeat,  are  we  to  have  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  (a)  for  dlaclpllne  for  diaclpime's 
aake?  (b)  To  aolve  the  unemployment  prot>- 
lem?     (c)  Becauae  the  poet-war  world  that 

12  years  of  New  Deallem  baa  led  us  into 
will  t>e  so  full  of  enemies  that  it  is  parloua 
for  us  to  do  otherwise?  These  are  pregnant 
queations.  They  should  be  asked  often  in 
thia  coming  election,  for  it  la  women  above 
aU  who  will  suffer  if  they  go  unanswered. 
It  is  their  sons  now  growing  up  who  are 
faced  with  bemg  cast  for  time  out  of  mind 
into  military  mold,  heretofore  alien  to  thla 
country. 

And  now  I  must  at  this  point  Inject  a  few 
words  which  were  totally  unprepared  this 
morning.  I  spoke  of  the  way  Mra.  Rooaevelt 
telegraphs  the  administration's  leglalative 
punches.  Well,  an  hoiu-  ago  I  was  handed 
a  copy  of  Collier's  magazine,  on  the  newa- 
stands  today.  In  it  there  is  an  article  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Blnox.  calling  for  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  17-year-olda 
now,  and  for  all  boys  after  the  war.  And 
among  others,  the  three  reasons  he  glvea  are: 

(1)  Dtedpllne  will  be  good  for  young  Amer- 
icana. It  will  make  them  aware  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  the  state. 

(2)  It  will  help  solve  the  unemployment 
problem,  not  only  because  high-school  grad- 
uates will  not  be  competing  with  returned 
veterana  for  civilian  Jobs,  but  because  it  U 
only  fair  that  these  yoimg  boys  should  bear 
the  brunt  of  policing  occupied  covmtrlea  for 
as  many  years  as  is  necessary  after  the  war, 
BO  that  their  older  brothers  can  come  home 
and  get  the  good  Jobs. 

(3)  It  will  provide  tis  with  the  core  of  a 
great  army  to  defend  ourselves  against  fu- 
t\ire  aggression  or  invasion.  Otir  future  en- 
emies are,  of  course,  unnamed. 

Well,  that's  that.  We  can  tonight  here, 
definitely  conclude  that  the  administration 
haa  espoused  B4rs.  Roosevelt's  projwsitlon  of 
2  months  ago,  and  virtll  make  from  here  out 
a  concentrated  effort  to  pass  It  In  law.  And 
thus,  are  we  not  also  to  conclude — no  matter 
what  the  State  Department  says,  that  thla 
administration  fears  fresh  wars  and  oppres- 
sion—in short,  despairs  of  bringing  about  a 
real  peace  of  any  reasonable  diu-atlon — and 
also  that  the  New  Dealers  no  longer  quite 
believe  in  the  old,  prosperous,  democratic, 
civlllan-minded  America?  Yes;  we  mtist, 
from  this  latest  proof,  deduce  that  the  New 
Deal  no  longer  believes  in  the  poaalbUlty  of 
a  straw-hat.  slouch-hat,  baseball-bat  Amer- 


m 


lea.  It  believee  in  •  belmeted  and  bayonei- 
•arrying  Amertea. 

Is  tlile  really  le  be  the  fate  of  American 
fouth,  of  your  boys  and  girls  now  growing 
tip,  in  the  poet-war  era?  Yee.  ale*.  U  we  are 
to  have  4  More  yeais  9l  the  N^w  Deal  el 
home  and  Mbmad  Ndl«  MM  If  •  wiae  end 
MUOoua  and  sineere  IMM  Motes  into  Ihe 
WhKa  M«uae  nAAl  NATI  A  MIM  «bt  AMI  Willi 
•UI  With  lurelMN  MdMllrtoii  Ifl  tWifillMllii 

wgtgwM  mm  insieMi  iffiSSmmi 
Miltiarr  tMii  i  viAbie  aM  mtSfmrnTh 

puHDig  tiiem  Ml  It  A  ttM  tr  iMt  a  mitltrwit 
After  m  tp*rt  II  Ma  keeii  wrtl  Nl  Nm  Mt* 

tPiM'a  bl'.od  (hat  M»  NtNiMvell  •MNMil  do 
llila  WlWt  Mil  niy  heart,  I  believe  llMit  A  Re* 
bubtlian     adiiiiMlatraiinn    sell    to     !!•      Il 

MAf  tolM  A  loNf  UMA  to  tUmm  up  the 
Whole  New  Deal  mut  Altor  MMr  feang  «ome 

hiima  irum  lliair  eeiUlii  vietiiries.  iui  Ood 
wUlliig.  fur  U»eir  sakes,  the  paiiem  AtMft* 
CAn  people  or»ee  put  in  poteeaauxi  tt  Mm 
faeu,  will  eleen  It  up.  I  believe  Miev  wW 
make  a  happy  brgiuning  with  a  RepubllOAii 
PrMldent  in  Noveosber,  To  see  that  thla 
MAM  htm  Utte  Botato  and  ehallenging  opptjr* 
tunity,  Nm  rtMnre  to  briag  our  aone  home 
from  a  eomiriotely  victoriotie  war  over  the 
moat  evil  forcee  that  have  over  Menaced  ua. 
bring  them  home  to  an  Ankertea  which  ta  not 
henceforth  to  be  toUlly  mlliurutlc.  and  to 
keep  them  home  for  at  least  the  next  half 
century  in  a  truly  peaceful  and  proeperoue 
world  is  the  Job  for  which  Republican  women 
will  be  largely  responsible  In  November.  I 
do  not  have  a  ahadow  of  doubt  that  they 
will  do  it  magnificently. 

"When   greater  perlle  men   environ, 
Then  women  ahow  a  front  of  iron. 
And  gentle  in  their  manner,  they 
Do  bold  things  in  a  quiet  way." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VBtMONT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATM 

Tuesday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  addrest 
entitled  "The  Use  of  External  Sovereign- 
ty for  Security,"  delivered  by  me  at  the 
annual  spring  meeting  of  the  section  on 
International  and  Comparative  Law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  April 
28.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreSA 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoas. 
AS  follows: 

The  United  SUteo  Government  eaa  lefaily 
become  one  of  the  founders,  and  an  aoCtve 
member,  of  a  cooperative  oupanlzation  of  sov- 
ereign natlona,  for  eecurlty. 

THe  power  of  a  nation  to  esUbllah  Its 
eecurlty  la  a  blrthrlgbt.  Moreover,  a  sttte  U 
not  qualified  for  recognition  unless  the  fam- 
ily of  natlona  can  perceive  that  the  new-born 
state  poeeeaeea  this  power.  Ita  souroe  Is  tho 
practice  and  law  of  nations.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  enumerated  In  conatltutlona.    It  aaa 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CC  NGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


»numenit«<!  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Tlw  occ— ton  for  my  dlaciiMing  thta  sub* 
Jeet  is  tbs  recent  expression  of  skepticism  by 
•COM  toMters  of  thou<;bt  regarding  the  legal 
capacity  ot  the  United  States  to  Join  other 
sovereign  nations  In  setting  up  the  neces- 
sary implemenu  of  polltlral.  military,  and 
judicial  control  over  the  causes  of  war  and 
threat  of  war.  and  to  create  International 
eonditions  In  which  a  peace  can  be  attained 
which  will  prevail.  If  the  legality  fog  caused 
by  the  conflicting  conceptions  of  the  word 
■"sovereignty"  could  be  dissolved  by  the  sun- 
light of  reason,  a  seeming  obstacle  to  the 
Joining  of  nations  as  friends  would  disappear. 
We  would  open  the  way  to  consideration  of 
methods  of  security  which  would  benefit  each 
of  the  natlooa. 

As  a  result  of  this  second  needlees  war.  hu- 
Biantty  should  be  ready  for  the  specific  insti- 
tutions for  sbolitlon  of  fascism  and  the 
•stabllahment  of  republicanism. 

Such  service  as  we  render  today.  In  various 
forums.  Is  Inspired  by  our  desire  to  establish 
faith  in  the  new  way  which  leads  to  the 
bright  horizon  of  order  through  Justice. 

I  would  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  Amer- 
kan  people  In  the  feasibility  of  the  exercise 
of  external  sovereignty  for  security  without 
Impairment  of  the  power  or  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States  Government.  I  would 
point  out  that  we  can  safely  take  the  new 
poBltion.  conditioning  our  nationalism  to  the 
extent  which  may  be  necessary  for  protec- 
tion of  our  country  and  the  other  mem- 
bess  of  such  an  organization  from  military 
•IBresslon. 

In  fact,  the  frequency  of  wars  In  the  past. 
through  failure  to  use  sovereignty  In  a  part- 
nership for  peace,  has  made  applicable 
Virgil's  metaphor  that  "the  unused  weapon 
dies  with  rust."  The  most  imperative  func- 
tion of  sovereignty  is  such  exercise  of  it  as 
Will  establish  sectirlty.  In  which  the  virtues 
and  the  energies  of  the  people  can  be  freely 
developed  and  expressed. 

The  enfranchised  American  people.  In  whom 
sovereignty,  as  popularly  Interpreted,  resides, 
have  vested  the  Federal  Oovemment  with 
exclusive  exercise  of  external  sovereign  pow- 
era.  They  have  deprived  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  functions  of  external 
aormtigntj. 

I  do  not  presume  to  instruct  this  distin- 
guished group  of  International  lawyers  as  to 
the  difference  between  external  and  Internal 
•ovcrelgnty.  I  do  not  undertake  any  dis- 
OMSlon  of  the  devlsibility  of  Internal  sover- 
eignty, or  of  the  distribution  of  its  powers 
between  Federal  and  State  governments. 

In  the  Interest  of  certainty  regarding  the 
VM  which  I  make  of  the  term  "external 
•overelgnty."  I  do  not  discuss,  I  assume,  that 
there  Is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  sover- 
eignty benesth  the  Word  of  God;  that  omnip- 
otence or  almlghttness  In  ststes  constituting 
the  family  of  nations  does  not  exist,  and 
that  total  Independence  of  one  another 
among  states  that  are  equally  sovereign  Is 


Far  practical  use.  that  meaning  most  avail- 
•Ma  to  the  people  through  dictionaries  is 
here  usad: 

"Tba  sovtralgn  states  ara  those  which  are 
futiy  autonoHMMi  tad  tndcpaiulaat— 1.  e., 
rcutively  fraa  flea  M^ar  or  outsMa  oon- 
taol  a  traadoai  not  fully  enjoyed  by  part 
■w»— Hii  statas."  This  definition  lacotnwae 
that,  on  tba  astamal  sida.  sinwaHiKf  aay 
be  limited  la  faricws  ways  by  tba  rtilaa.  prla- 
ciples.  snd  custooas  of  International  Isw.  and 
^  traaUas  of  alliance,  gtiaranty.  and  |m>- 
tcctlOD.  by  which  a  state  obligates  Itseli  to 
glva  aid  to  anotbar  under  certain  conditions, 
or  to  tmattn  in  oialntalnlng  a  state  of  affairs 
(Dr.  Amos  S.  Berehey.  The 
of  International  Public  Law  and 
ttton.)  Dr.  Hershey  says:  "External 
Mwaialguty  or  independence  must  not  be  un- 
derstood   In   any    absolute    or    unrestricted 
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sense.    Whatever  ma 
In   practice   it   Is 
reUUve." 

When  given  this 
external   sovereignty 
cost  the  surrender  of 
of     sovereignty 
strengthen  it. 

Oppenheim  points 
State  does  not  lose 
by  concluding  a 
that.  If  we  had  a 
arbitration,  the 
main  sovereign 
and  reciprocally  bou4d 

Iferignao  (II.  p. 
of    guaranty    do 
Such  treaties  do  not 
tation  of 
whose  rights  are 
manently  not  to 
tlal  sovereign  power: 
enjoy." 

Senator  Tom 
Committee    on 
United  States  Senate 
while  I  was  dlscussin  ; 
on  the  Connally 
SIGNAL  Record,  Nov. 

"Mr.  CONNALLT. 

to  prc^mund  relates 
render  of  sovereignty 
contend  that  by 
tlon  surrenders  some 
not  the  implication  J 
ereignty  Implies  an 
tion  with  the  choice 
do  those  things  it 
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of  action  Is  restrictetl 
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gerated  view  of 
cannot  make  a  treaty 
of  its  sovereignty, 
treaty  respecting 

Another  colloquy 
the  Interpretation 
"external  sovereignty 
ORO.  Nov.  9.  1943,  p 

"Mr.  Whxxixb 
was  entered  into  In 
England,  China,  and 
certain  things  and 
selves  would  Invite 
m.  did  not  that 
some    of    the 
States?     •     • 

"Mr.   AusTUf.  If 
me.  I  should  prefer 
condition  on  sov 
or  take  away  any  of 
one  of  the  nations 
upon  them  for  a  tlnu 
It  was  specific  and  no 

These  colloquies 
graph  4  of  the 
was  substantially 
resolution,  reading 

"4.  That  they 
establishing  at  the 
a  general  Intematloi^l 
on  the  principle  of 
all  peaoe-loYlng  atatet 
ship  by  all  sueli  sta 
tba  maintenance  of 
security." 

And  by  article  6 

"6.  That  after  the 
ties  they  will  not 
within  the  territories 
for  the  purposes  en 
tlon  and  after  Joint 

This  acceptance  of 
Ism  Is  already  part  of 

I  am  Indebted  to  Mx 
worth,  legal  adviser 
State,  for  the  following 
Digest  of  Internatloni  1 
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Oreen  Haywood  Hack- 
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Law,  volume  1,  pages 


61-66,  giving  historical  support  for  the  mean- 
ing of  sovereignty  employed  In  this  address, 
and  for  the  main  thesis  that  the  use  of  ex- 
ternal sovereignty  by  the  United  States  for 
security  is  legally  poaslble,  and  does  not  entail 
loss  of  sovereignty. 

In  the  case  of  Duff  Der^lopment  Company, 
Ltd.,  V.  Government  of  Kelantan,  In  which  the 
House  of  Lords  affirmed  an  order  staying  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Government  of  Kelantan, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Sultan  was  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  over  which  the  Court  had 
no  Jurisdiction.  Viscount  Finlay  made  the 
following  remarks: 

"It  Is  obvious  that  for  sovereignty  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  Independence, 
but  It  Is  not  In  the  least  necessary  that  for 
sovereignty  there  should  be  complete  Inde- 
pendence. It  Is  quite  consistent  with  sov- 
ereignty that  the  sovereign  may  In  certain 
respects  be  dependent  upon  another  power; 
the  control,  for  instance,  of  foreign  affairs 
may  be  completely  In  the  hftnds  of  a  pro- 
tecting power,  and  there  may  be  agreements 
or  treaties  which  limit  the  powers  of  the 
sovereign  even  In  Internal  affairs  without 
entailing  a  loss  of  the  position  of  a  sovereign 
power." 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice. In  Its  Judgment  rendered  on  August  17, 
1923,  In  the  case  of  S.  S.  n^tmOIedon,  involv- 
ing the  refusal  by  German  authorities  to  per- 
mit this  British  ship  to  pass  through  the 
Kiel  Canal,  said: 

"The  Court  declines  to  see  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  any  treaty  by  which  a  state  under- 
takes to  perform  or  refrain  from  performing 
a  particular  act  an  abandonment  of  Its  sov- 
ereignty. No  doubt  any  convention  creating 
an  obligation  of  this  kind  places  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  state.  In  the  sense  that  it  requires  them 
to  be  exercised  In  a  certain  way.  But  the 
right  of  entering  into  International  engage- 
ments Is  an  attribute  of  state  sovereignty." 

The  Supreme  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland,  In  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
W right  Export  Corp.  et  aX..  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  on  May  28,  1934.  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  In  the 
United  States  under  certain  conditions,  said: 

"Rulers  come  and  go:  governments  end  and 
forms  of  government  change;  but  sovereignty 
survives.  A  political  society  cannot  endure 
without  a  supreme  will  somewhere.  Sover- 
eignty Is  never  held  In  suspense.  When, 
therefore,  the  external  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  In  respect  of  the  Colonies  ceased.  It 
Immediately  passed  to  the  Union.  See  Pen- 
hallow  v.  Doane,  3  Dall.  54,  8&-61. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'^t  results  that  the  Investment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  powers  of  external 
sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  the  af- 
firmative grants  of  the  Constitution.  The 
powers  to  declare  and  wage  war,  to  conclude 
peace,  to  make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  sovereignties,  if 
they  had  never  been  mentioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution, would  have  vested  In  the  Federal 
Government  as  necessary  concomitants  of 
nationality.  •  •  •  The  power  to  acquire 
territory  by  discovery  and  occupation  (Jone$ 
».  United  States,  137  U.  8..  202,  212),  ths 
power  to  expel  undesirable  aliens  {Fong  Yue 
Ting  V.  United  States,  140  U.  8.  998.  70S  et 
seq),  the  power  to  make  such  International 
agreements  as  do  not  constitute  treaties  In 
the  constitutional  sense  (Alt man  A  Co.  v. 
United  States,  224  U.  8.  583,  600,  601:  Cran- 
dall.  Treaties,  Their  Making  snd  Enforce- 
ment. 2d  ed..  p.  102  and  note  1),  none  of 
which  is  expressly  affirmed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nevertheless  exists  as  inherently  ln« 
separable  from  the  conception  of  nationality. 
This  the  Court  recognized,  and  in  each  of  the 
cases  cited  foxmd  the  warrant  for  Its  conclu- 
sions not  In  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  in  the  law  of  nations." 
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Brlwly.  fn  the  Law  of  Nations  (td  ed.  1«M, 
86,  38-39) .  after  reviewing  the  original  theory 
at  eovemlgnty  and  Indicating  the  efforts  of 
oMllaatlon  to  adapt  the  old  theory  to  new 
ooDdltlons.  said: 

"Still  another  devtoe  for  retaining  the  doc- 
trine of  sovereignty  while  adapting  It  to  mod- 
em oanditlons  has  been  to  attribute  aov- 
Ity  to  the  personified  state  itself:   and 

I  Is  the  usage  still  current  in  the  literature 
of  iBternatlonal  law.  But  this  has  only  added 
to  the  confusion.  We  may  properly  speak  of 
states  as  'independent'  In  the  sense  to  be 
eqplaiBed  later;  but  ft  is  meaningless  to  say 
that  they  are  'sovereign.'  that  la  to  say.  snpe- 
tior,  when  we  are  speaking  of  their  relatioiis 
to  one  another  •  •  •.  The  theory  of  sov- 
ereignty •  •  •  Is  not  only  Inconsistent 
with  the  subjection  of  states  to  any  kind  of 
law,  but  It  Is  In  fact  an  Impossible  theory  for 
a  world  which  contains  more  states  than 
one." 

The  competency  of  the  United  fitatea  Gov- 
emment  to  do  all  that  it  takes  to  defend  its 
people  froni  military  aggr«esion  would  have 
existed  without  the  Constitution.  The  Con- 
stitution necessarily  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion arising  out  of  the  power,  because  the 
Con.stltutlon  was  setting  up  a  Federal  Repub- 
lic in  vhkdi  there  might  have  arisen  a  con- 
flict of  responsibilities  and  powers  as  between 
the  federation  and  the  several  States  united 
In  it.  The  several  States  did  not  lose  their 
Lodividuallty.  although  they  accepted  the  con- 
dition that  they  could  not  make  a  treaty,  and 
could  not  make  a  compact  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress.  Nothing  was  added  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  power  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  establish  security  against  war 
and  the  fear  of  war.  The  operation  of  the 
law  of  necessity  anu)ng  nations  througlK>ut 
all  history  had  established  the  power  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  government  and  Its 
people. 

This  power  does  not  mean  conversely  the 
power  to  destroy  the  government  or  to  tyran- 
nize the  people. 

Philemon  Bliss,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, professor  of  law  in  the  State  University 
of  Missouri,  author  of  various  legal  works.  In 
his  book  on  Sovereignty,  particularly  as  re- 
lated to  secession,  states  (at  p.  146) :  "The 
State  (Federal)  is  necebsarlly  immortal.  It 
may  be  crushed  by  power,  may  commit 
suicide  by  surrender;  but  its  existenoe  can 
contemplate  no  limitation  as  to  time;  it  can- 
not be  legally  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
another  society:  If  so,  it  is  not  a  state,  but 
a  dependent  province." 

This  thought  appears  In  Lincoln's  first  la- 
atigural  address: 

"I  hold  that,  in  contemfdation  of  universal 
law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  union  of 
these  SUtes  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  im- 
plied. If  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental 
law  of  all  government.  •  •  •  Continue 
to  eiecute  all  the  expressed  provisions  of  our 
National  Constitution  and  the  Union  will  en- 
dure forever.  It  b^ng  impossible  to  destroy  It. 
except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  In 
XLe  instrument  itself." 

Tbe  argument  that  the  United  States  would 
Im^ait  IM  aovcrelfnty  by  Joining  a  coopera- 
tive organlaatioa  Is  a  naitsd  assertion.  It  is 
Miatai  by  actual  lesal  retatlons  of  ntifiOM 
.  tune  to  tine  tlvoi^bout  history.  More- 
it  is  cootradActed  by  existing  treaties  to 
the  United  States  la  a  party,  and  by 
and  agreeasents,  not  having  tbs 
Status  of  treaties. 

▲n  esample  of  the  eondittaning  of  aow- 
ilgnty,  and  the  surrcDder  of  a  degree  at  na- 
ttonallsm  in  uniting  to  secure  peace,  was  ttoe 
organlzatloo,  in  tbs  nineteenth  century,  €t 
tbe  Oreat  Poweta.  consisting  of  Great  Britain, 
Ptsnee.  Austrls,  Prnsaia,  and  Russia.  This 
arianlaation  exercised  sopertntendencc,  oter 
a  UBited  area,  of  European  affairs.  Ultimate- 
ly Italy  was  permitted  to  Join.  Among  the 
oonaBt  treaties  In  «bieb  the  United  Statee 
at  America  now  iismiiHiidei,  and  by  yinaa 


of  which  our  nationalism  fs  eonJltloned. 
there  are  those  setting  up  the  foUowtog  so- 
called  permanent  International  commlSEions, 
and  other  cniganlBations : 

Permsnent  Court  of  Arbltrstlon. 

International  Institute  of  Agrlctilture. 

International  C>flk;e  of  Public  Health. 

International  Labor  Organization. 

International    Boundary   Coremlselons. 

International  Fisheries  Oomalflstans. 

Permanent  International  Association  of 
Navigation  Coi^resses. 

Permanent  Commissions  of  Investlgatlcm 
and  Conciliation. 

Permanent  Commissions  of  Inquiry  pro- 
vided for  by  treaties  for  the  advancement  of 
peace,  and  treaties  of  conciliation. 

There  exist  numerous  agreements  not  hav- 
ing the  dignity  of  treaties,  but  which  condi- 
tion the  nationality  of  each  of  the  parties 
thereto,  such  as. 

International  Office  of  Public  Health. 

The  Pan  American  Union. 

International  Sugar  Council. 

Wheat  Advisory  Committee. 

Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Codification 
of  International  Law. 

Permanent  Committee  of  Jurists  on  Civil 
and  Commercial  Laws. 

Inter-American  Committee  of  Experta  on 
Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation. 

Inter-Amerlrsn  Financial  and  Economic 
Advisory  Committee. 

Pan-American  Resources  Commission. 

Inter-American  Commission  on  Tropical 
Agriculture. 

Inter-American  Coffee  Board. 

Congress  of  the  Postal  Union. 

Progress  toward  a  Judicial  system  has  been 
made  through  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  through  procedure  iinder 
the  1929  Treaty  of  Intei -American  ArbiUa- 
tlon.  through  special  claims  trlbvmals.  In- 
cluding the  Mixed  Arbitral,  and  the  Mixed 
Claims  Conunisslons,  established  aita  the 
First  World  War  under  the  reatles  of  1919, 
1920,  and  1921. 

The  most  recent  exercise  of  external  sov- 
ereignty by  the  United  States  consists  In  the 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, approved  March  28.  1944.  This  Is  an 
example  of  cooperative  organiaation  estab- 
lished, not  by  treaty,  but  by  a  method  of  ex- 
ercising powers  Which  are  inherent  in  our 
National  Government  as  an  entity  of  inter- 
national law.  Such  benevolent  organizations 
are  worthy  evidence  that  sovereignty  is  not 
lost  in  its  exercise  in  external  relations. 

The  so-called  nationalists  who  doubt  the 
legality  of  cooperative  organization  and  fear 
the  creation  of  the  implementa  of  sectirity, 
lack  realtsm.  Both  Houses  of  the  United 
States  Congress  unanimously  recognized  the 
validity,  and  the  probable  utility,  of  condi- 
tioning soveieignty  for  security  by  passing  a 
Joint  resolution  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Taf t  June  25,  1910,  providing  for  the  sp- 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  five  members 
"to  consider  the  expediency  of  utlUalng  ex- 
isting international  agencies  for  tbe  purpose 
of  limiting  the  armunent  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  by  international  agreement,  and  of 
eoostituting  tbe  combined  nsvles  of  tbe  world 
an  international  force,  for  tbe  preservation  of 
universal  peace,"  etc. 

The  adopikm.  Ib  tbls  Serenty-eigbth  Con- 
gress, of  tbe  nsUnigbt  rssolation  by  tbe 
House,  the  Connally  resolution  by  the  Sen- 
ste,  as  weU  ae  tb»  Foreign  Policy  Declara- 
tkm  by  the  Beputriican  Post-War  Adrlsory 
Council  St  MffM^y^  evidence  tbe  faltb  of  our 
people  in  tbe  feaalbUlty  of  a  oooperstiee  or- 
ganization In  which  each  nation  can  legally 

eondltkm  Ita  aoreretgaty  witboot  la  any 
m^^^iiHai  degree  impairing  its  political  power 
or  dignity,  and  without  injurionaly  affecting 
tts  Internal  aoverelgnty. 

When  tbe  IsalatloBlBts  aasert  *nmt  MCb 
eoopecatkm  baa  aat  and  abotUd  nat  toralva 


at  the  aovarelgn  right  of  the  Amar* 

lean  people  to  dictate  the  poUcies  of  this  Na- 
tion, or  hnp**y  lt»  ticedom  and  Independence, 
by  Joining  any  iatamattonal  police  organiaa- 
tion  controlled  by  foreign  nations"  (Senator 
WHKXLEa  as  quoted  In  ths  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press.  AprU  t.  If44).  they  are  dealing 
with  policy.  They  are  not  interposing  a  sound 
obstacle  to  the  making  of  agrewnenta  and 
treaties  nBUeh  woviM  taplaaMnt  the  security 
of  the  several  nations  parties  thereto. 

The  answer  to  tbe  aaeertion  is  that  the 
organiaatkm,  and  tbe  etber  implementatkm 
of  security  will  be  of  such  character  that 
It  win  not  lOHialr  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  any  of  these  cotmtries.  but  will 
guarantee  such  freedom  and  Independence 
by  the  application  of  Justice,  the  admlwie- 
tratlon  of  law.  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
which  cculd  not  exist  for  long  wltbout  ea» 
curlty. 

Once  we  reoognlae  that.  In  any  Interna- 
tional organization  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  the  limitations  on  each  sUta's  in- 
dependent policing  of  International  peace 
win  be  designed  to  affect  all  states  alike, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  one  of  them  wtUflnd 
ItaM  at  any  peculiar  disadrantags  in  respect 
(tf  freedom  and  independence. 

Dr.  Bdward  8.  0»win.  in  his  new  book,  tba 
Const ItuUon  and  World  Orgnniaation.  glTCe 
a  suiklog  answer  to  the  Isolationlsta  in  tba 
fcdlowUig  statement: 

"When  total  war  is  the  price  of  total 
sovereignty,   the  price  is  too  btgh." 

The  savagery  of  Hitler  and  Tojo  haTlng 
been  suppressed  by  united  swrrifioe  and  su- 
perior force,  something  commanding  rever- 
ence must  artee.  Reverence  lor  law  must 
grow  under  the  moral  forces  that  redeem  na- 
tions. But  this  requires  known  laws  to  live 
by  A  primary  need  Tor  security  U  the  esteb- 
Hahment  of  an  International  code  of  funda- 
mental rules  of  conduct  among  nations. 
Reason.  Justice,  the  divine  Uw  wltbln,  must 
dictate  eucii  a  code.  Something  more  than 
agreement  on  such  taws  Is  requu-ed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Post-war 
International  Judicial  Organization  of  thla 
Section  of  Internationul  and  Comparative 
Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  inade 
the  IBth  day  of  Isst  month,  pointed  out  that: 
"If  Injustice  snd  violence  are  to  be  sup- 
pUnted  by  a  reign  of  law  in  mtemaUonal 
society,  th«  members  of  the  famUy^of  nations 
must  provide  orderly  piuGBesM  ^^^^^ ^^ 
suitor  or  cUlmant,  right  or  «RNI(.  ■■■*■•'• 
hU  day  In  eotn^  before  an  Impartial  Judicial 
body." 

A  tribunal  or  trtbunaU  must  be  created  for 
the  Just  application  of  the  laws,  and  there 
must  be  ability  to  enforce  such  laws.  So  tar 
as  they  apply  to  aggreeslon.  adequate  military 
power  is  indispensable  for  security  througb 
their  operation  In  the  present  stage  ofHvU- 
iration  seU-dlsclpUne  slone  U  Inadeqtiate. 
Military  power  will  be  especially  required  U 
the  laws  heve  not  been  codified  nor  the  peace- 
ful hablta  of  nations  yet  formed. 

I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  peace  cannot  be 
atab'l^*"^  by  negotiation  alooe.  The  at- 
tainment of  peace  oiVMtbttomteredbJV'O' 
pies  Who  are  free  and  mftattf  independebt. 
TUst  U  to  say.  tbe  beginning  and  de»elop- 
B»ent  of  peace  depend  upon  tbe  establlshaaent 
and  the  prevaleooe  of  aeearttf .  Tberef  ore  our 
aim  oi«bt  to  be  tbe  eatenalcn  of  tbe  unity 
tbat  DOW  csista  among  tbe  so-called  United 
ItattODS  to  mclUds  tbe  potttloal  and  judicial 
fleUta.  It  Btrnis  to  aea  tbat  a  minimiun  le- 
^Hifiiif'— «>t  Is  a  uwni  or  a  stmUar  body,  a 
judicial  system,  and  a  miiuary  orgaiilMHiin 
vfaieb  need  not  be  more  integrated  tban 
tbrotKb  a  Joint  dilefs  of  staff. 

Thus  we  ooold  gtre  practical  application  In 
IntcmatiOBal  rekattons  of  a  code  that  sbaU  be 
baaed  npon  tbe  Golden  Rule— the  aoeer- 
algnty  of  Ood.  wltbout  wblcb  peace  can  newr 
endure,  and  with  wbicb  it  could  olllmeteir 
be  mads  mTulneraMa. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  IL  KILGORE 


Df  THK  8C«ATC  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


9.  Mag  2  ilegitlatice  dag  o/ 
Wt4nadiaw.  April  12).  1944 

Ut.  iOLGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
anMiimous  conaent  to  have  printed  in 
Urn  tkuptfkhy  td  the  Racoas  an  addreaa 
<>llwi»d  by  tbe  disUnculshed  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  jAcxaoMj  in  Indian- 
apolis, on  April  15.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Racoto, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Tn— tiMtir.  dlsttafOMKd  guests. 
AMpt  Mlntaa.  aatf  ladlM  and  gentlemen.  •■ 
iMd  atowMly  bwa  t»iA,  •  fev  montbs  ago.  a 
dark  cloud  paaed  over  Indiana — death  Intcr- 
**nad — and  a  few  dayv  later  I  found  myself 
Into  tiM  mldat  of  tlUncs.  tbe  Rcpre- 
!«•  oi  tbm  paopl*  of  tlUa  great  Coauaon- 
ta  tta*  bioafa  of  tb*  United  StMea. 
I  honor  eoona  to  tto*  tryst  ww thed  in 
but  wltb  IMT  always  she  brings  re- 
IbUitf.  who  wears  a  grave  and  sobering 
MVBtenanc*.  Mine  to  exercise  was  a  one 
■tawty-axtb  part  of  tbe  power  of  tbe  highest 
lOfWatlve  body  In  this  country,  tbe  most 
powarlul  nation  on  this  earth,  and  In  the 
of  tbe  moat  devasuting  war  known  to 


tbat  Is  not  all.  Tbe  first  quarter  of 
.Mr  baa  bacn  crowded  with  legislation 
as  varlad  in  its  interests,  aa  profound  in  Its 
lapottance.  and  as  far  reaching  In  Its  stg- 
wWteance  as  can  be  found  in  any  single  chap- 
ter of  tbe  bistoty  of  the  Republic,  and  I 
dare  say  tbo  NBalnder  of  this  brief  tenure 
wUl  are  drrei  if  ms  aa  cnttcal  to  tbe  United 
Sutea  of  Aacfltaa  and  to  the  ciTiliaatKm  of 
tbe  world  aa  wmtif  be  expected  in  aoy  sbiiilar 
pwUMi  ia  tba  fvtuie. 

That  others  were  deserving  of  selection  for 
&U  vacancy,  on  a  baais  of  availability  and 
merit.  wUl  not  be  senooaly  dlaptited  in  any 
well-informed  quarter  of  Hoo^ardom.  The 
grace  wuh  Which  such  peraoiM  aeeaptcd  the 
Oo/*mors  solution  of  this  dUBcult  problem 
.»«*  a  comfort  to  him.  I  luww.  and  from  my 
pay  «<  ▼i'w.  I  have  learned  that  true 
aobOlty  is  aa  much  a  part  of  our  modem  life 
as  it  was  of  tbe  olden  days  at  chivalry. 

The  kindness  and  generoalty  with  which 
all  of  you  responded  to  my  appointment  will 
"""*"»  with  me — an  anchor  to  windward, 
if  I  should  fall  you  In  any  respect.  It 
BOi  be  for  any  lack  of  your  original  faith 
la  aw  Bar  any  stint  m  your  expronad  good 


11;^ 


In  tbe  long  yaats  gone  by.  as  I  have  sat 
■a  a  rsgubtf.  and  I  may  ooafesa  a  persistent, 
fIMM  at  Umm  rsnuTtng  functions,  sitting 
«*>«•  yon  itt  DOW.  Ustaotac  to  the  leaders  of 
tbe  party  speaking  as  they  bavc  done  so  often 
and  so  well.  I  have  always  known  with  an  un- 
failing esrtataty  Jost  what  great  words  of 
sutecraft  would  have  issued  from  my  mouth 
Sf  mire  had  been  the  opportunity  at  tbe  time 
Instead  of  theirs. 

But  cow  that  I  am  here  to  talk  to  you.  It 
all  seems  ^aWt  different.  I  am  too  full  of 
gratitude,  too  much  the  captive  of  my  own 
aaMttoas.  to  do  OMwe  than  make  a  frag- 
aaaataij  rapert  of  what  I  have  experienced, 
and  venture  a  few  rudimentary  stuisalliiiiii 
to  tbia  host  of  patriotic  Americana  tiound 
by  the  ancient  ties  of  the   party 
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ers,  some  new.  some 
soow  almost  Uleglbk 
eyes  like  a  dream 
great  Senators  of 
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Samuel  M.  Ralston 

High  on  this  scrol  1 
States  Senator 
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well  kaowB  to  you  an  as  exponents  of  tha 
Hooalcr  democracy. 

My  mind.  thot^.  as  you  might  suspect, 
turns  again  and  again  to  another  aon  of  In- 
diana— modest  and  retiring,  but  tbe  peer  at 
Indiana's  best — one  might  say  facetiouaiy. 
the  man  for  whom  after  all  that  Senate 
seat  is  being  warmed — Governor  Henry  F. 
Scbrlcker.  I  fear  my  praises  of  blm  down 
there  added  little  to  bis  fame.  Far  outrun- 
ning me  was  bis  reputation  for  honesty, 
courage,  common  sense,  and  tirllliant  poise 
In  the  presence  of  adversity.  Governor 
Scbricker.  tbe  United  States  Senate  awaits 
your  coming  with  eager  and  open  arms. 

On  my  arrival  in  WkilUngton  I  found  ad- 
minlatratlon  leaders  engaged  in  a  valiant 
fight  to  procure  for  the  men  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces  a  simple,  direct,  and  con- 
stitutionally sound  method  of  voting  for 
President.  Vice  President.  Senators,  and 
Congressmen.  In  that  strtiggle  the  opposi- 
tion of  tbe  reactionary  minority  was  not 
foimded  upon  a  conviction  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  bill,  but  upon  the  fear  that  the 
soldier,  by  means  of  the  unified  Federal 
ballot,  might  find  too  free  an  cpportunlty 
to  vote  for  the  man  he  wanted  as  command- 
er In  chief. 

Mr.  HoLMAW,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  spokesman  for  the  oppmsition. 
declared  In  the  debate,  on  the  floor,  and  it  la 
In  the  RicoRD,  that  If  only  Roosevelt  would 
withdraw  himself  from  the  race,  they  would 
pass  the  Federal  ballot  law  in  thirty  minutes. 
At  every  turn  of  its  tortuous  journey.  I  cast 
your  vote  for  the  Green-Lucas  b<ll. 

It  is  all  over  now.  but  the  Old  Guard  lead- 
ership can  never  escafw  the  fact  that  it  was 
willing  to  and  did  adopt  as  Its  own,  poll  tax. 
registration,  white  supremacy  principles, 
long  since  outmoded  and  repudiated  by  the 
Congress  and  tbe  people,  in  order  to  deny 
to  our  absent  hero  voters  the  chance  of  a 
simple,  easy,  and  direct  Federal  ballot.  This 
should  be  remembered  by  all  lovers  of  Justice 
when  our  present  senior  Senator  comes  back 
In  1946  for  a  renewal  of  his  commission. 

No  Senator  with  fewer  than  two  votes  on 
each  question  could  satisfy  everyone  all  tbe 
time.  Just  prior  to  my  appointment.  I  had 
been  indulging  the  hope  with  reference  to  the 
older  of  my  two  soldier  sons,  now  a  combat 
casualty  replacement  infantryman  out  in  tbe 
Pacific,  that  som^ow  I  might  help  to  lighten 
his  taaks.  I  suppoae  every  parent,  without 
challenge  to  his  patriotism,  has  a  right  to 
hope,  and  to  help  to  save  his  boy  or  girl  from 
the  heavier  burden,  the  greatest  sacrifice.  It 
is  so  nattiral  to  do  so.  Yet  after  I  took  my 
oath  of  office.  I  realized  my  own  parental  am- 
bitions were  in  violent  collision  with  a  higher 
duty— to  my  State— to  that  flag.  So  1 
could  ttim  not  a  hand,  but  only  commit  bis 
safety  to  the  Almighty.  I  love  my  party,  too, 
and  when  my  loyalty  to  it  comes  into  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  the  paramount  obliga- 
tion. I  pray  I  may  always  have  strength 
enough  to  reach  the  same  conclusion  and 
render  the  same  kind  of  verdict. 

We  are  In  an  election  year,  sad  and  dis- 
turbing as  that  fact  may  be.  But  such  things 
are  necessary  and  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
democracy  for  which  we  wage  war. 

I»look  around  me  here  tonight  and  see 
President  Smith  and  the  president-elect. 
Fred  Bays.  State  chairman.  Mrs.  Bingham. 
State  chairwoman,  Frank  McHale.  national 
committeeman,  and  Mrs.  Ralston,  nattooal 
committeewoman,  and  all  these  other  party 
leaders.  A  party  needa  harmony  more  than 
money,  enthusiasm  more  than  resources.  I 
know  cur  party  luider  the  leadership  of  Bob 
Hannegan  is  in  safe  bands  here  at  home. 
And  I  have  faith  in  the  press  as  represented 
by  the  Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation. With  what  compelling  power  the 
copybook  maxima  come  back  across  the  years. 
A  free  press  is  a  requisite  to  a  free  people. 
On  tbe  anvil  of  public  discussion,  the  spark  of 
truth  is  stiuck.    By  the  truth  do  we  live  and 
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prevail.  Oenttenen,  for  your  forthri^tness, 
fearlessness.  Insight,  and  persistence,  we  who 
are  your  guests  are  profoundly  appreciative. 
Five  weeks  ago  tonight,  in  this  very  room, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio. 
ROBsrr  A.  Tatt.  opened  the  political  cam- 
paign in  Indiana  by  delivering  a  speecb  to  tbe 
Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Association 
banquet.  It  was  one  of  those  "How  long" 
speeches.  Stripped  of  its  false  asaumptions 
of  fact,  tbe  Senator's  speech  included  this 
question,  in  substance.  "How  long  should  we 
keep  the  Democratic  Party  in  Washington?" 
There  is  an  answer  to  that  question. 

How  long?  Until  the  escutcheons  of  this 
Government  shall  have  been  cleansed  of  the 
debauchery  of  the  administration  of  Warren 
O.  Harding.   ' 

How  long?  Until  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial structures  of  this  Republic  shall  have 
been  healed  of  the  rampant  and  unchecked 
pirating  during  the  do-nothing  administra- 
tion of  Calvin  Coolidge. 

How  long?  Until  the  last  farmer,  busi- 
nessman, and  worker  shall  have  been  made 
whole  of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the'  un- 
fortunate and  unsung  administration  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  great  engineer. 

How  long?  Until  that  permanent  peace 
promised  to  the  heroes  of  World  War  No.  1 
shall  have  been  kept  in  spirit  and  In  truth. 

How  long?  Until  all  these  high  ends  can 
be  reached  or  until  the  people  have  lost  their 
faith  in  tbe  possibility  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, for  there  Is  not  a  mustard  seed  of  hope 
for  their  achievement  in  the  capacities  of 
Mr.  Dewey. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  events  ever  to 
occur  on  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate  was  Senator 
Barkley's  now-famous  address.  He  played  a 
single  dramatic  role  with  the  United  States 
Congress  as  his  theater,  the  whole  civilized 
world  as  his  audience.  This  was  a  part  of 
nothing  more  than  a  political  incident,  con- 
cluded in  a  few  hours.  Yet  within  that  time 
this  event,  because  Its  implications  were  ad- 
verse to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
skyrocketed  Axis  morale. 

If  this  passing  occurrence  could  accom- 
plish that  result,  it  is  frightening  to  specu- 
late the  damage  to  the  Allied  effort  if  the 
party  in  power  should  be  removed  completely 
and  with  finality  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict.  No  political  speculation,  not  even 
Senator  Tatt's,  can  escape  this  overwhelming 
factor. 

Tbey  say  a  change  of  administration  would 
not  impair  the  war  effort,  but  already  we 
have  a  forecast  of  the  tragic  cost  Involved 
in  changing  the  war-time  administration. 

We  were  Impressed  with  Mr.  WlUkies  spec- 
tacular withdrawal  from  the  Presidential  con- 
test. The  results  of  the  Wisconsin  primary 
have  been  construed,  at  least  by  a  part  of 
the  press,  as  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Winkle's 
firm  International  policies,  and  a  victory  for 
the  tenets  of  isolationism.  That  was  only 
10  days  ago.  Already,  encouraged  by  this 
turn  of  political  events,  scheming  men  urge 
a  general  slackening  of  the  European  war 
effort,  and  most  flagrant  of  all,  a  Congress- 
man from  otir  own  state  openly  advocates 
the  abandonment  of  tbe  war  against  the 
Axis.  Think  of  it.  What  do  you  think  that 
does  to  tbe  mercury  in  the  Nazi  morale  ther- 
mometer? 

Yes,  a  change  would  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Nazi  propagandists— with  deathly  result. 
That  tbe  Axis  powers  despair  of  survival  is 
assured.  They  are  fighting  throtigb  1944  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  political  upset 
in  the  United  SUtes  next  November,  suffl- 
clent  to  remove  the  present  administration 
from  power.  The  Nazis  hope  they  may  get 
something  less  than  unconditional  surrender 
from   some   other   administration. 

A  change  would  mean,  at  least,  interrup- 
tion. It  would  mean,  inevitably,  some  change 
Of  plan — perhisps  in  the  grand  strategy  itself. 


It  would  mean  a  change  of  surgeons  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  operation.  The  sharp  scalpel. 
the  delicate  hemostat.  the  deadly  anaatbesia, 
would  pass  from  trained  hands  and  eool  heads 
to  what  bands  and  what  beads,  no  one  knowa. 
Who  wottld  select  the  successors  of  General 
"Ike"  Elsenhower.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtbur. 
and  Admiral  Nimltx,  and  on  what  basis? 

This  war  is  not  being  fought  by  the  mem- 
bers of  any  one  political  party.  When  a  Jap 
sniper  draws  a  t>ead  on  a  Marine  in  an  island 
Jungle,  he  can't  see  a  campaign  button.  War 
and  partisan  politics  cannot  mix. 

Recognizing  this  fact  President  Roosevelt 
gave  many  of  the  most  important  war  poets 
to  prominent  Republicans.  Mr.  Henry  Stim- 
son,  Secretary  of  State  tinder  President  Hoo- 
ver, and  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Taft.  was  made  Secretary  of  War.  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  who  had  been  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  in  1936,  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Judge  Robert  Patter- 
son, a  Republican,  was  made  Under  Secretary 
of  War,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  1 
procurement  program  for  the  Army,  and  a  long 
list  of  Republican  industrialists  and  business- 
men have  been  placed  in  key  war  positions, 
clothed  with  ample  powers. 

From  a  pacific  nation  In  1940  we  have  be- 
come tbe  strongest  military  power  on  earth 
in  1944.  The  United  States  of  America  has 
accomplished  more  in  3  ^^  years  than  the  com- 
bined military  and  naval  achievements  of  the 
Japs  in  half  a  century,  and  the  Nazis  in  a 
decade. 

This  Is  the  result  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans having  peeled  off  their  partisan  coats, 
and  going  to  work  in  their  American  shirt 
sleeves.  But  It  has  been  achieved  under 
Democratic  leadership.  If  the  American 
electorate  is  to  act  upon  the  principal  that 
a  i>olitical  party  is  to  be  rewarded  for  its 
leadership,  then  no  Justification  appears  to 
support  a  change  in  1944. 

What  about  the  writing  of  the  peace?  At 
the  peace  table  Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  will  be  grasping  each  for  bis  own 
post-war  advantage.  The  people  want  our 
representative  to  have  an  equal  chance — to 
be  big  enough  to  bold  his  own.  If  anyoae  in 
this  cotmtry  can  mention  the  name  of  one 
man  who  gives  promise  of  doing  this  Job  lor 
the  American  people  more  effectively  than 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  whole  country  will 
be  Indebted  to  him.  In  him  is  to  be  found 
a  combination  of  knowledge  and  fervor  ris- 
ing to  tbe  heights  of  the  growing  soul  of 
America,  and  matching  the  sublimity  of  our 
prafera  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  He 
knows  the  men  with  whom  we  shall  have  to 
deal.  He  knows  the  forces  which  will  be 
brought  into  play.  He  has  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  field.  The  welfare  of  the  United  States — 
and  in  fact  the  welfare  of  the  world — are  at 
stake  In  the  planning  of  the  peace,  and  the 
best  is  none  too  good  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Is  our  party  to  be  removed  at  tbe  cost  of 
losing  the  services  of  this  great  world  states- 
man. Just  to  place  In  power  another  political 
party?  Some  there  are  like  Job  who  lament 
the  fact  that  this  man  and  this  need  meet 
on  the  threshold  of  a  fourth  term  Instead  of 
that  of  a  first  or  second,  but  of  such  unex- 
pected combinations  ft  fsct  Is  tbe  grim  busi- 
ness of  history. 

One  thing  is  stire — tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
States  do  not  want  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  or 
anybody  like  him,  representing  us  at  tbe 
peace  table  when  this  war  is  over. 

Some  say  that  a  change  of  administration 
will  not  affect  the  peace  prospects  either, 
but  let  us  recall  dear  historical  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

The  election  of  1918  went  against  Presi- 
dent Wilson  following  bis  reqtiest  for  a 
Democratic  Congress.  This  was  the  first  and 
irretrievable  step  In  «ie  defeat  of  the  treaty, 
the  ratification  of  which,  through  the  L«agua 


of  Nations,  had  potentialities  sufllelent  to 
have  prevented  World  War  n.  The  change 
of  world  outlook  and  policy  effected  by  tha 
psychological  ultimatee  of  that  simple  polit- 
ical fact  ruined  tbe  peace  prospecU  in  1990. 
If  we  change  administrations,  we  chaoca 
policy,  and  we  may  expect  to  see  our  dreaaaa 
oome  tumbling  down  upon  us,  the  wreckaga 
of  what  nrigbt  have  been  tbe  cathedral  of  a 
Just  and  durable  peace. 

Is  it  of  tbe  very  essence  of  this  world  and 
man's  nature  that  he  is  doomed  to  an  ever- 
lasting stattifl  of  recurring  wars?  I  do  not 
believe  it.  We  have  mustered  strength 
enough  to  win  a  war:  we  must  muster  wis- 
dom enough  to  capture  peace. 

Here,  let  me  say.  Governor  Scbricker  rose 
to  lofty  heights  of  statesmanship  in  bis  mes- 
sage to  the  special  session  of  the  general 
assembly.  The  seed  fell  upon  barren  ground. 
Those  who  have  tried  unsuccessfully  here- 
tofore to  guillotine  the  office  of  governor  be- 
trajrcd  the  voters  In  two  respects.  They  re- 
fused to  recognize  tbe  Federal  ballot  for  the 
soldier  and  they  refused  to  keep  the  polls 
open  on  next  election  day  from  «  to  8.  Ia 
time  of  vrar,  when  every  war-production  hour 
is  precious  to  victory,  either  war  industries 
will  be  compelled  to  curtail  production  or 
workers  will  be  disfranchised.  As  I  have 
said  with  regard  to  the  loss  of  peace,  so  I 
say  to  labor.  If  you  change  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington,  you  will  lose  for  half  a 
century  your  legitimate  gains  for  the  last 
13  years. 

Sitting  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I  some- 
times realize  I  can  look  down  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  best  prospect  for  peace  this 
old  world  ever  had,  was  killed.     There  are 
the  bloodstains  from  the  sacrifice.    It  waa 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  partisan  greed;  and 
that   by   unhallowed   hands.     One  can   feel 
the    chill    of    the    four    horsemen    of    tha 
apocalypse,  riding  out  of  nowhere,  and  dash« 
Ing   again   back   through  tbe  dark  receeeea 
of  that  same  Chamber  screaming  like  frus- 
trated  vampires,   in  search  of   that,  whicb, 
found,  would  give  them  liberation  and  rest. 
Unprinted  In  the  Senate  record,  but  none 
the  less  real,  are  the  voices  from  Flanders 
fields,  moaning  that  the  torch  tbey   threw 
their   statesmen    was   doused   In   the   filthy 
vats   of   party   bate.     The   Lodges   and   the 
Watsons  were  not  above  striking  down  peaca 
hopes  for  a  partisan  gain.     Their   modern 
prototypes  are  cot  above  the  same  murderous 
blow  for  the  same  imboly  cause.    I  pray  the 
United  States  Senate  may  be  redeemed  of 
this   assassination,   and   that   right   early — 
that   from   that  sepulcher   where   she   now 
lies  slain,  peace  may  rise,  resurrected  in  tha 
sunrise  of  man's  new  day — ^that  they  who 
lingered  longest  in  her  defense  be  the  first 
to  greet  her  on  the  mom. 

Our  administration  must  hold  the  winning 
of  the  war  first  before  Its  eyes  like  tbe  saint 
the  cross  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  The 
war  must  come  first,  the  peace  aecond.  and 
the  reconversion  third.  These  concepU  mupt 
never  lose  that  order,  neither  among  them- 
selves, nor  in  their  relationship  to  less  es- 
sential concerns. 

America  will  win  this  war  no  matter  wbo  is 
elected.  It  is  a  question  as  to  who  can  win 
tt  quickest  and  with  least  loss  of  life. 

Our  party  spokesman  must  simplify  tha 
massage.  Tbe  voters  are  weary  of  tlwir  latx>rs 
and  their  excitements.  Their  minds  are  upon 
their  sons  and  daughters  far  from  home. 
They  have  no  stomach  for  fine-spun  political 
theorlea  nor  sophisticated  approaches.  They 
are  too  tired  and  too  busy.  The  message 
must  be  made  crystal  clear,  simple,  and  brief. 
It  must  be  made  to  be  easy  to  listen  to.  We 
must  resolutely,  fearlessly.  coiu>utentty,  and 
universally  advance  three  propcaltions — that 
our  leadetabip  U  best  for  the  continuation  of 
the  direction  of  the  war  effort:  that  wa  ara 
best   equipped   to   represent    tha 
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people  at  the  pemce  Ubie  with  Ueun.  Cburcb- 
lU.  SUUn.  and  Chang  Kai-abek:  that  ttata 
•dmlntaUtttioo  ia  baat  to  bring  to  full  fruition 
that  icsuiration  which  must  follow  tbe  re- 
turn of  I8<t«^m  alCTans. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  we  must  remember 
that  the  people  have  a  distaste  for  facing 
the  disagreeable  aspects  of  a  political  cam- 
paign in  the  midst  of  war.  Th<^  arc  in  no 
■  humor  to  be  puahed  around  nor  oversold  like 
yokeJa  gaping  before  a  circus  barker.  Our 
aaen  at  anns  will  brc«i<  no  needless  partisan 
politics  while  there  in  a  war  to  be  won.  This 
la  a  danger  signal  tor  any  political  party  that 
bickers. 

We  shall  win  In  1944  becauR  the  peculiar 
circiunstances  of  the  cas«  compel  it.  Buc 
let  me  hasten  ta  wani  that  no  Democrat  miut 
•••k  in  the*e  circtimstances  any  narrow  par- 
tiaan  gnuiflcatton.  This  year  we  fight  for 
Amartea.  not  for  party.  Every  workar  abould 
ba  toocbed  with  the  livid  tire  of  lilgb  con- 
▼teMoB  that  PrankllD  D.  Rooaavalt  Is  the  most 
vataaMa  individual  public  servant  in  the 
world  today,  and  that  to  retain  his  party  In 
power  until  the  job  la  done  is  a  noble  cause. 

This  campaign  must  be  pitched  to  the  tone 
of  the  American  faith  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  is  a  monument  to  liberty  and  the 
•^our  fraedoms."  a  vehicle  of  human  hope. 
Let  us  walk  himibly  before  the  people,  re- 
membering that  America's  greatest  crlats  is  st 
hand  during  thla  year,  this  campaign,  and  at 
this  election. 

Without  any  malice  toward  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us.  let  us  welcome  men  and  women 
of  all  parties  to  ahare  in  this  American  cause. 
In  the  simplest  everyday  life  of  the  worker, 
the  farmer,  and  the  housewife,  there  is  no 
dearth  of  inspiration  to  this  noble  and 
patrioUc  effort.  Stimuli  are  all  about  us. 
Bometimea  I  ride  a  crowded  sUeetcar  from 
my  hotel  to  Capitol  HUl.  In  an  advertlM- 
xnent  I  see  two  manlkln-like  faces,  man  and 
woman,  solemn,  resigned,  patient,  with  be- 
seeching eyes  ttimed  toward  Heaven.  The 
legend  reads.  'With  all  of  us  doing  our  part  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  may  the  spirit  and 
atrengtii  of  the  American  people  carry  on  in 
1944.' 


Address  bj  ReprescntatiTe  Coffee  of 
WashisftoB,  to  Federabon  of  Ctizens' 
Associations,  District  of  Coiambia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadaif.  Map  2  ( legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Johk  M.  Corrra, 
a  Represenutive  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Washington  and  chairman  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  to  the  thirty-fourth  aimi- 
versary  dinner  of  the  Federation  of 
Citizens'  Association  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  the  American  Legion  Hail. 
Washington.  D.  C.  Saturday  evening, 
April  22.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.'js 
wa.**  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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There  are  about  160.000  separate  parcels 
and  lota  in  this  District,  which  apparently 
are  steadily  increasing  in  vatue.  The  tan- 
gible personal  property  tax.  the  Income  tax. 
the  corporation  tax,  the  gasoline  tax.  the 
automobile  tax.  and  the  more  than  32.000 
llcenaes  Issued  annually  give  us  the  revenue 
for  appropriating  purposes.  The  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  from  this  revenue,  plus  the 
Federal  payment,  are  apportioned  among  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Dis- 
trict government  for  the  benefit  of  this  city. 
Otir  problem  is  to  allocate  these  funds  wisely, 
so  that  one  department  will  not  suffer  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  we  should  bear 
the  responsibilities  for  certain  failures  be- 
cause we  failed  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
for  a  certain  department  or  agency.  How- 
ever, you  must  bear  In  mind  that  we  can  only 
appropriate  to  the  extern  of  revenue  avail- 
ability. If  you  desire  expanded  programs, 
then  you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a  larger 
tax  bin-den.  Personally.  I  think  It  ony  fair 
that  those  who  live  In  the  city,  and  who  pay 
taxes,  should  be  the  ones  whose  expresslona 
should  receive  the  most  consideration. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  approxi- 
mately 41  percent  of  the  total  land  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  exclusive  of  streets  and 
alleys.  It  also  has  title  to  all  the  original 
streets  and  alleys  lying  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  original  city  of  Washington,  which 
generally  speaking,  is  that  area  lying  between 
Florida  Avenue  and  the  Potomac  and  Ana- 
costia  Rivers.  In  addition  to  tax  exemption, 
the  Federal  Government  is  furnished  water 
without  charge,  and  is  not  assessed  for  special 
Improvements,  such  as  curb  and  gutter,  side- 
walk, alley  paving,  sewer  and  water  mains. 

For  all  of  this  the  Federal  Government  paya 
to  the  municipal  government  •6,000,000  an- 
nually. Tou  think  that  this  amount  shotUd 
be  increased,  and  for  your  Information  I 
might  advise  you  that  there  are  a  number 
on  Capitol  Hill  who  feel  the  same  way 
about  it. 

Tou  have  a  vast  and  complicated  business 
organization  In  this  municipal  government 
with  its  70  departments,  divisions,  and  Bgen- 
cies.'  and  when  you  consider  that  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city  paid  •73,676.233  in  Federal 
income  taxes  in  1942,  an  amount  which  ex- 
ceeded the  payment  of  each  of  28  States,  you 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  any  material 
changes  made  should  be  based  on  well- 
studied  long-range  planning,  because  we  are 
constantly  growing  numerically  and  finan- 
cially. 

Members  of  my  committee  and  I  have 
visited  District  institutions,  and  we  have 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  pressing  needs,  and 
I  want  to  assure  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
munity that  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to 
make  this  the  most  efficient  and  the  best 
municipal  government  in  the  world.  Yoiu- 
help  and  your  advice  is  earnestly  solicited. 

At  tbe  beginning  of  hostUities,  we  were 
somewhat  disturbed  about  how  the  war 
would  affect  local  financial  problems.  It  was 
thought  that  government  reductions  In  the 
sale  cf  gasoline  and  appliances  of  all  sorts 
would  materially  affect  income  and  although 
there  has  been  a  set-back  in  some  Items,  the 
local  financial  outlook  is  quite  satisfactory. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  13  years.  It 
Is  quite  possible  that  you  will  be  free  of  debt. 
It  may  be  that  we  will  find  some  funds  to 
invest  in  Federal  securities  for  Capital  im- 
provements at  a  later  date.  We  want  to  be 
in  a  sound  condition  to  go  ahead  when  the 
war  needs  are  met  and  manpower  is  available. 
The  Budget  problem  is  an  all-year  one,  and 
just  as  soon  as  testimony  is  finished  for  1945. 
estimating  wUl  begin  for  1946.  We  are  glad 
to  give  oiu-  time  and  attention  to  District 
affairs,  for  after  all  Washington  is  out  hoiaa. 
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Montfonery     Ward     Seirarc — ExceipU 
From  Address  by  Leon  Henderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNlTLV&MU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
Qnanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  on  Saturday,  April  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  said  last  week  that  Montgomery  Ward 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  unless 
Sewell  Avery  obeyed  the  War  Labor  Board 
order.  I  was  not  quite  prepared,  however, 
for  the  picture  of  the  week  this  would  pro- 
duce: That  of  Sewell  Avery  being  carted  bod- 
ily from  his  plant  by  soldiers.  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  have  been  surprised  because 
Mr.  Avery  has  a  long  record  of  opposition  to 
the  Government,  and  it  was  Just  a  matter  of 
time  until  a  violent  clash  occurred.  I  was 
on  the  Government  side  myself  In  several  in- 
stances. 

I  recall  very  vividly  during  N.  R.  A.  when 
Montgomery  Ward  served  notice  on  me  that 
they  were  preparing  to  violate  the  law.  1  had 
some  trouble  later  with  illegal  catalog 
prices  that  were  higher  than  O.  P.  A.  celling 
prices.  In  both  cases  Montgomery  Ward  was 
the  only  company  in  the  industry  to  openly 
defy  the  authority  of  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  are  questions  of  the  rights  of  private 
companies  and  they  are  present  to  a  degree 
warranting  observation  by  Congress  and  the 
courts.  But  I  wish  these  Issues.  If  they  had 
to  arise,  could  have  come  up  clean  of  Sewell 
Avery's  belligerence.  The  very  fact  that  moet 
all  other  companies  In  the  United  States 
have  found  it  possible  to  get  along  with  their 
Government  in  these  difficult  times  and  have 
subordinated  strong  feelings  is  some  proof 
that  Montgomery  Ward  is  an  especially  diffi- 
cult customer. 

The  Government  could  not  dodge  the 
Montgomery  Ward  case  without  abject  abdi- 
cation Montgomery  Ward  refused  to  extend 
the  llf*  of  Its  old  labor  contract,  claiming 
that  the  union  did  not  have  a  majority.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  under  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board '  rulings  the  employer  is  not 
entitled  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  a 
union  has  a  majority  for  bargaining  purposes 
tuiless  there  are  two  unions  claiming  juris- 
diction. After  the  National  Labor  Relatione 
Board  certifies  a  union  as  a  bargaining 
agency,  that  union  is  the  bargaining  agency 
until  there  is  a  new  election  requested  by 
workers. 

Because  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  had 
been  so  disagreeable,  a  new  election  was  or- 
dered even  though  there  was  no  other  union, 
and  the  workers  had  not  asked  for  it.  As  the 
Washington  Star  points  out.  all  that  Mont- 
gomery Ward  had  to  do  was  continue  the  old 
contract  as  directed  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
and  wait  to  see  what  the  new  election  showed. 
From  one  standpoint  Sewell  Averys  conten- 
tion that  the  union  does  not  represent  a 
majority  is  a  most  curious  shift.  Last  year, 
when  the  maintenance  of  membership  was 
the  issue,  he  fought  the  W.  L.  B.'s  ruling  be- 
cause be  claimed  it  would  result  in  a  closed 
shop.    After  a  year  he  has  turned  completely 
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around  and  now  elaioai  that  tha  union  Is  all 

washed  up. 

The  matter  Is  of  more  Importance  than 
whether  one  company  can  defy  the  Govern- 
ment. If  Montgomery  Ward  got  away  with 
refusal  to  renew  a  contract  on  the  claim  that 
a  certified  union  no  longer  had  a  majority, 
then  war  production  and  civilian  production 
would  be  interrupted.  Many  unions,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mine  workers,  will  not  continue 
work  If  there  is  no  contract.  In  the  interest 
of  stable  relations,  with  other  companies 
watching  the  result,  the  Government  had  to 
meet  Montgomery  Ward  head-on. 

Unless  new  disputes  arise  with  Montgomery 
Ward,  the  Government  should  be  able  to  re- 
linquish control  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  the 
new  elections  are  held  and  let  the  coiuru 
decide  points  of  law. 


Competitive  Bidding  in  Issuance  and  Sale 
of  Railroad  Securities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  llegislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  dealing 
With  the  private  sale  of  railroad  securities 
with  commissions  to  bankers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Washington.  D  C,  April  28. 1944. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  J.  Pattebson, 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mb.  Pattexson:  Two  cases  now 
pending  beiore  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlssion  emphatically  demonstrate  the 
Imperative  need  for  the  inunediate  adop- 
tion of  competitive  bidding  in  the  Issuance 
and  sale  of  all  new  railroad  securities. 

One  case  is  the  proposal  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad  to  sell,  pri- 
vately, to  Insurance  companies.  830.0DC00O 
of  collateral  trust  bonds  and  to  pay  the  New 
York  investment  banking  firm  of  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.  the  outrageous  fee  of  $75,000 
for  alleged  advice  and  asaifetance  to  the  rail- 
road on  the  sale. 

The  otlier  case  is  the  proposal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  make  a  private  sale 
of  $35,000,000  of  its  Pennsylvania  Co.  sub- 
sidiary's notes  to  a  group  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  banks,  and  to  pay  the  New  York 
investment  banking  company,  Kuhn  Loeb  it 
Co..  the  outrageous  sum  of  $87,500  for  alleged 
assistance  on  the  sale. 

These  roads  have  their  own  financial  ex- 
perts in  their  employ.  They  have  telephones. 
By  using  the  telephone  for  a  few  hours  they 
could  have  sold  these  gilt-edged  securities 
to  the  people  who  are  now  buying  them, 
without  making  a  gift  of  the  stockholders' 
money  to  thete  banking  houses.  The  rail- 
roads' legal  and  financial  experts  could  have 
carried  this  transaction  through  without  any 
aid  fronf  these  people. 

In  the  currently  proposed  Pennsylvania 
financing,  the  Equitable  Life  has  agreed  to 
purchase  $10.COO,000  of  notes  and  this  aama 
insurance  company  is  to  be  the  purchaser 
Of   $14,000,000   of    the   proposed   Btirllngton 


bonda.  The  cmly  difference  this  time  Is  that 
Morgan  Stanley  and  Kuhn  Loeb  hava  pre- 
vaUed  on  the  railroad  offlclals  to  cut  tbam 
in  on  the  business. 

Had  there  been  a  competitive  bidding  re- 
quirement in  effect  when  the  PennayU-ania 
and  Burlington  offlclals  first  eont 
this  financing,  the  question  of  the 
lous  fees  would  never  have  arisen,  and  Ktihn 
Loeb  apd  Morgan  Sunley  would  have  been  in 
the  business  as  prospective  bidders  on  a  fair 
and  equal  looting  with  all  others,  or  not  at 
aU. 

As  it  is,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
5lon  has  only  one  honest  ccui-se  open  to  it — 
that  is  to  disallow  the  proposed  payments  to 
Morgan  Stanley  and  Kuhn  Loeb.  and  to  adopt 
a  competitive  bidding  requirement  ao  that 
no  rallixmd  or  banking  house  may  ever  again 
have  the  effrontery  to  suggest  this  reckless 
dissipation  of  railroad  stockholders'  money 
lu  needless  and  exorbltnnt  banker  fees. 

The  financing  transactions  of  American 
railroads  by  these  banking  houses  and  their 
control  has  undoubtedly  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  and  been  responsible  for  the  sordid  his- 
tory of  railroad  financing. 
Yours  sincerely. 

j  HENSIK  SHIPaTKAO. 


Payment  in  Kind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VXXMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE^  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  19U 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pre.«;ident.  at  there- 
quest  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Holm  ^tNl.  who  Is  unavoidably  absent 
todaj'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Reooao  an 
editorial  entitled  "Payment  in  Kind." 
from  the  Capital  Journal  of  Salem,  Oreg., 
of  April  27.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

PATMCNT  TN  KIND 

For  political  services  rendered  In  the  past. 
President  Rooaevelt  has  again  rewarded  the 
C.  I.  O.  with  a  political  favor,  although  he  has 
been  compelled  to  prosUtute  the  exercise  of 
his  war  pov7ers  to  do  so.  For  In  directing 
the  Army  to  seize  and  turn  over  to  the  Sec - 
rtury  of  Commerce  for  operation  the  Chi- 
cago mail-order  plant  and  retail  store  of 
Montgomery  Ward  *  Co .  the  Chief  Executive 
has  clearly  exceeded  the  authority  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  ConstituUon  or  the  Emer- 
gency War  Powers  Act. 

The  authority  under  which  the  PreaVSent 
proleaacs  to  be  acting  lu  this  instance  em- 
powers him  to  take  over  snd  operate  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  any  business  or  in- 
dustry essential  to  the  efficient  proaecution 
of  the  war  which  is  being  either  groaaly  mis- 
managed, or  which  Is  failing  to  render  normal 
and  satisfactory  arrvic?. 

Neither  of  these  shortcomings  can  be  aptly 
or  truthfully  attributed  to  Ward's,  nor  can 
the  seized  properties  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  construed  as  etsentul  to  tbe 
war  effort.  At  least  its  employees,  as  auch, 
are  not  favoreU  for  deferment  tinder  selactlvc- 
service  rules  and  regulattcns.  So  far  aa  tu 
essentiality  to  tbe  winning  of  tbe  war  la  con- 
cerned. Ward's  U  Just  another  prlvaia  retail 
buaincaa  enterprise,  struggling  aUmc  M  *— * 
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oC  labor  and  ■«- 

taeMnt  to  tb«  Umm,  but 

tti  alMUv  of  intar- 

U  tt  can 

M  Pmldnit  RoowTclt  has 

and  atrtkea  tntarfan 

ct  tmintM  tooda,  tbrn 

eountry  wblcb  baa  labor 

if  taken  over  by  tba 

lor  tba  Mka  at  argument  that 
Waitfk  la  a  wmr  warattal  bOilMai,  why  dMmld 
tba  Prtaidgm  aataas  all  of  tba  blaaae  for  Intar- 
faranea  wttb  tflatrl  button  uptm  the  company 
and  nont  opoa  tba  striking  employees? 

The  aaswer  la  obtlous.  Ward's  bad  ttaa 
ttaa  tntcrcsta  of  Its  Independent 
drfy  tbe  adntlnlstnttlon's  sa> 
crcd  eow  of  organlasd  labor  as  represented  by 
tba  war  I^bor  Board  la  rsfualng  to  recognize 
tba  C.  I.  O.  ss  the  bargaining  agency  of  Its 
until  sn  election  bad  been  beld  to 
whether  tbe  union  was  choice  '•f  a 
oajortty  of  tba  employees  ss  their  bargaining 
sgeney.  Tba  eompany  also  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  a  oootract  making  a  mamtenance-cf  • 
iuUan>membership  clause  retroactive,  which 
wsold  bare  subjcctad  anplofsea  who  had  vol- 
nataffly  quit  tbe  unkm  since  December  8, 
1»4S.  to  discharge. 

Tire  months  have  elapsed  sUiee  tbe  com- 
pany proposed  an  election  or  card  check  to 
-determine  whether  the  C.  I.  O-  was  the  bar- 
gaining choice  ol  a  majority  of  the  employees 
without  any  sctlon  on  the  proposal  by  tbe 
union  or  tbe  W.  L.  B.  Meanwhile  the  union 
members  remained  on  strike  until  a  few  days 
ago.  when  they  were  ordered  back  to  work 
to  pava  tba  way  for  tba  President's  arbitrary 
action.  The  only  Interruption  In  the  com- 
pany's service  to  Its  customers,  however,  was 
oaeaalonad  by  action  of  tbe  Post  OOoe  De» 
partment  in  support  of  the  strike  in  with- 
drawing 70  postal  clerks  from  the  mall-order 
houae.  where  they  had  been  maintained  for 
M  ymn.  and  in  refualng  to  deliver  Incoming 
prapald  parcels  to  Ward's. 

Such  flagrant  bias  toward  labor  and  such 
arbitrary  abuse  of  sdminlstrative  and  execu- 
tive authority  as  have  marked  the  entire 
bistary  of  tba  Mflatgataary  Ward  caaa  are 
vttboot  freeadant  avtn  in  tba  annate  of  the 
Mew  Deal.  Political  motives  alone  can  ex- 
plain them. 


Marine  Pvt  OHyic  W.  V«rachek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  Noam  bakota 
Df  THB  SXNATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Twemiav.  Map  2  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  LANOER.  Ut.  President,  I  ask 
naaiUinotu  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoio.  an  article 
entitled  "Hardy  North  DaJtotan  Survive* 
Bomber  Cra&h.  *11  Days  on  Raft.** 
dealing  with  Marine  Pvt.  Carlyle  W. 
4 Mike)  Vorachek.  of  Garrison.  N.  D.. 
pubUabed  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  > 
of  February  19.  1944.  ! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ' 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

Miuurr  woaTM  bakotaw  soivnraa  ■im— 
caASH.  II  BATa  o«  aarr 

SovTM  PACirtc  RiAOQVABTBS.— Marine  Pvt. 
Ckrlyle  W.  (Mikek  Voraebek.  10.  Oarrlaon. 
M,  Dak.,  turret  gunner  on  a  torpedo  bomber 
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Ficlfle 


corrasponi  lent 


cttuhed 


wbleh 

Rabaul.  !•««  Britain 
In  a  Uferaft  In  Sooth 
turned  to  bia  aquadroi 
cbaifa  ftom  the  hoaplt^ 
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a*.,  a 

aald  Vorachek  lost  36 
verely  sunburned  but 

Vorachek 'B  plane 
poeelbly  killing  the 

Voradiek  himself  did 
eui  vtvcd. 

He  extracted  the  llfer^t 
and  fotmd  only  6  cans 
of  pemmlean. 

He  rowed  the  whole 
to  get  away  from  New 
a  storm  overturned  thi 
had  bis  food  snd  water 

The  pemmlean  provMl 
time  Vorachek   ate  tt 
tblisty.    Bsvlng  no 
himself  with  watching 
whicl   swam  alongside 

On  his  ninth  day  afloit 
which  he  caught 

Vorachek  said  that  oz 
trols  flew  over  without 
ally  the  current  carrle<  1 
miles  of  Buka  and  at 
a  marine  fighter  stghte^ 
later  a  Navy  flying  boat 

He  was  taken   to  th< 
m>ant  S  dsys  eating 
Vorachek  has  now  rejoinfed 


29.  S  mllea  off 
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watara  and  re- 

fcMowlng  hla  dls> 


Dan  Bailey,  Atlanta, 

on  BougamrUle. 

munds  and  was  sa- 

qtherwise  was  well. 

Into  the  water. 

radioman  and  the  pilct. 

not  know  how  he 


tackle 


bareh  inded 


from  the  wreckage 
of  water  and  6  cana 

a  'temoon  In  an  effort 

trltaln.     That  night 

raft  but  Vorachek 
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a  total  loss  for  every 
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IsalatMfl  aad  Appe^senent  or  a  New 

Leafbc  of  Katioas 

EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 


peace  were  the  Holy  i  Ihance  of  1815  and 


the  League  of  Nations 


preased  hi<h  princip  ta  and  noble  pur 


poses,  yet  both  failed 


)yways  leading  dl- 
to  peace  and  war 


they    built    great 
oes.    Almost  from 


>alances  gf  power 
been  tried  for  cen- 
leagues  to  enforce 


of  1919.     Both  ex- 


seven  occasions  pa- 

eeing  him.    Eventu- 

him  within  a  few 

on  February  10. 

him.    A  few  hours 

ticked  him  up. 

hospital   where  ha 

they  had  to  offer. 

his  squadron. 


or 

HON.  ED  dOSSETT 

or  TEAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  R  EFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Mi  y  2.  1944 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
lem No.  1  in  the  mind  of  every  honest 
American  is  to  win  th4  war  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  smidlest  possible  loss 
of  American  lives,  when  this  is  done, 
problem  No.  1  imqu^stionably  will  be- 
come the  winning  oflthe  peace. 

Wars  may  be  ineviiable.  but  certainly 
we  would  be  stupid  snd  depraved  if  we 
did  not  use  every  h<inorable  means  to 
avoid  and  minimize  t  le  evils  of  interna- 
tional conflict.  Only  chains  and  slavery 
can  be  worse  than  wir.  At  the  end  of 
this  conflict,  as  at  the  end  of  the  last  one, 
people  will  Instinctively  cry  from  an 
guished  hearts.  "It  i^ust  never  happen 
again.^ 

The  highways  and 
rectly  and  indirectly 
have  never  been  cleiirly  marked.    It  is 
erldent.  however,  thi  t  our  usual  roads 
of  travel  have  led  alw  lys  into  war 

In  efforts  to  avoid  frar  men  have  tried 
many    things.    First 
walls  against  hostile 
the   beginning  we  Hsve  had  offensive 
and  defensive  allian^s  between  races. 
Secret  treaties  and 
in  myriad  forms  have 
turiea.    The  greatest 


om  lack  of  worthy 


leadership.    It  is  said  the  League  waa 

bom  of  American  ideals  smd  destroyed 
by  American  politics.  In  his  last  public 
address  on  Armistice  Day  1923.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  speaking  of  America's  repudia- 
tion of  the  League  and  of  her  withdrawal 
Into  sullen  and  selfish  isolation,  made 
the  ominous  prediction: 

l^is  must  always  be  a  source  of  deep 
mortiflcatlon  to  us,  and  we  shall  Inevitably 
be  forced  by  the  moral  obligations  of  freedom 
and  nonor  to  retrieve  that  fatal  error  and 
assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage,  self- 
req>ect.  and  helpfulness  which  every  true 
Anerlcan  must  wi&b  to  regard  as  our  natural 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Not  relying  upon  the  League  for  secu- 
rity, between  World  War  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  entered  into  hun- 
dreds  of  treaties  and  alliances.  In  lieu  of 
adherence  to  the  League,  America  spon- 
sored and  concluded  two  major  world 
agreements.  The  first  was  the  Washing- 
ton Naval  Limitations  Agreement  of  1922. 
as  a  result  of  which  we  sank  a  number 
of  completed  and  near-completed  ships 
while  other  adherents  sank  blueprints 
only.  The  second  was  the  Briand-Kel- 
logg  Peace  Pact  of  1928  in  which  the 
nations  renounced  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy  and  agreed  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  agreements  we  sought  to 
protect  ourselves  with  extensive  neutral- 
ity acts.  Armament  limitations  agree- 
ments, arbitration  agreements,  and  neu- 
trality legislation  gave  us  a  false  sense 
of  security.  We  aggravated  these  mis- 
takes by  adopting  tragic  and  fallacious 
policies  of  isolation  and  appeasement. 
The  democracies  practiced  appeasement 
when  Japan  entered  Manchuria  in  1931. 
Appeasement  was  tried  on  Mussolini 
when  he  entered  Ethiopia  in  1935.  As 
a  final  inglorious  act  of  appeasement 
Czechoslovakia  was  thrown  to  the  Nazi 
dogs  in  1938.  To  the  appeasers  and  to 
the  isolationists  we  cite  all  of  human 
history,  both  sacred  and  profane. 
Friendship  and  respect  cannot  be  bought 
by  appeasem.ent — they  are  not  subject  to 
sale.  Isolation,  too,  is  a  m3rth  and  a  de- 
lusion. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  these  dis- 
credited policies?  What  are  the  anti- 
dotes for  these  past  mistakes? 

First,  henceforth,  and  forever,  America 
must  remain  the  strongest  Nation  in  the 
world.  Twice  within  25  years  barbaric 
I  aggressors  have  thought  first  that  they 
could  bluff  us.  or  second  that  they  could 
whip  us.  We  must  make  sure  that  poten- 
tial enemies  do  not  again  fall  into  this 
error. 

Aside  from  military  strength,  thou- 
sands of  post-war  plans  and  proposals 
are  now  being  offered.  Today  every  re- 
ligious and  patriotic  society  in  America 
has  passed  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
Most  of  our  leading  citizens  have  given 
public  expression  to  their  hopes  and  as- 
pirations. Among  specific  proposals  have 
been  those  for  hemispheric  alliances;  the 
creation  of  zones  of  influence,  dominated 
by  great  powers,  such  as  Great  Britain 
in  Europe,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  America 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere:  an  alUance 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples:  a  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  America;  a 
four-power    pact   or   alliance    between 
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Britain.  America.  Russia,  and  China;  a 
perijetuation  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
world  security  organization;  and  others. 
Notwithstanding  disagreement  on  spe- 
cific proposals,  our  societies,  our  organi- 
sations, and  our  Government  now  urge 
some  form  of  post-war  collaboration. 
Both  branches  of  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  gone  on  record  in  this 
matter.  The  House  adopted  the  Pul- 
bright  resolution  by  a  vote  of  360  to  29. 
The  Senate  passed  the  Connally  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  85  to  5.  Both  resolu- 
tions were  positive  declarations  favoring 
American  participation  in  some  form  of 
world  organization  for  the  prevention  of 
war  and  the  preservation  of  peace.  Upon 
his  return  from  the  Moscow  Conference 
Secretary  ol  State  Cordell  Hull  said: 

As  the  provisions  of  the  Four  Nation  Dec- 
laration are  cau-rled  Into  effect,  there  will  no 
longer  be  need  for  spheres  of  Influence,  for 
alliances,  for  balances  of  power,  or  any  other 
of  the  special  arrangementa  through  which 
in  the  unhappy  past  the  nations  strove  to 
safeguard  their  security  or  promote  their 
Interests. 

Thus  the  long  shadow  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  falls  across  our  continent.  The 
spirit  of  the  idealist,  who  they  said  lived 
100  years  ahead  of  his  time,  seems  to 
walk  again  in  the  land.  In  all  of  the 
welter  of  confusion  and  debate  a  long 
finger  seems  to  point  back  to  the  ashes 
of  the  League. 

Notwithstanding  this  overwhelming 
sentiment  in  public  and  private  bfe  for 
Amercian  participation  in  some  world 
association  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  history  may 
again  repeat  itself.  When  once  the  war 
is  over  many  good  Americans,  sick  of 
foreign  folk  and  foreign  ways  and  for- 
eign places,  will  simply  want  to  relax  and 
forget  It.  America  may  again  succumb 
to  the  sincere  and  insincere  cries  of  those 
who  say  we  can  live  within  our  borders 
and  unto  ourselves.  The  appeasers  and 
the  isolationists  will  have  fertile  soil  in 
which  to  plant  their  seeds  of  false  se- 
curity. Bitterness  and  resentment  over 
both  domestic  and  foreign  politics  and 
policies  will  tend  to  confuse  and  divide 
us.  The  tempting  line  of  least  resist- 
ance will  be  to  do  nothing. 

To  all  of  these  people,  and  to  those 
who  will  again  attempt  to  write  the 
peace,  that  solemn  poem  written  by  Al- 
fred Noyes  at  the  end  of  World  War  No. 
1  is  more  than  ever  in  point: 

They  have  no  pact  to  sign — our  peaceful  dead: 
Pacta  are  for  trembling  hands  and  heads 
grown  gray: 
Ten  million  graves  record  what  youth  has 
said, 
And  cannot  now  unsay. 
They  have  no  pact  to  sign— our  quiet  dead. 
Whose    eyes    in    that    etarnal    sleep    are 
drowned; 
Age  doubta,  and  wakes,  and  asks  If  night  be 
fled. 
But  youth  sleeps  sound. 

They  have  no  pact  to  sign— our  faithful  desd; 

Theirs  is  a  deeper  pledge,  unseen,  unheard. 
Sealed  in  the  dark,  unwritten,  sealed  In  red. 

And  they  will  keep  their  word. 
They  have  no  pact  to  sign— our  noble  dead; 

But  if.  O  Ood.  If  we.  should  sign  in  vain. 
With  dreadful  eyes  out  of  each  narrow  beJ 

Our  dead  will  rise  again. 


Tlw  Foarik  T 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  CUFFEY 

or  PaNMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  (leQislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12),  1944 

Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  J.  Franklin  Carter  be- 
fore the  Cleveland  City  Club  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  April  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eighty  years — three  full  generations  of 
American  life — have  passed  since  this  coun- 
try has  held  a  Presidential  election  In  time 
of  war.  Such  an  election  Is  the  acid  test  of 
national  character  and  the  key  to  national 
destiny.  What  the  American  people  decide 
neat  November  not  only  will  determine  their 
future,  but  may  decide  the  future  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  world  Is  suffering  from  a  tremendous 
economic,  and  social,  and  racial  upheaval. 
The  upheaval  Is  so  vast  that  in  the  realm  of 
politics  it  can  only  be  called  a  political  earth- 
quake. Now  there  are  no  rules  on  how  to 
behave  in  an  earthquake,  and  every  man 
reacta  to  the  shock  according  to  his  own 
nature.  Some  throw  the  china  out  the  win- 
dow and  gently  carry  the  l>ed  pillows  down- 
stairs. Others  get  panic-stricken  or  turn  In- 
to gibbering  Idiota.  StUl  others  turn  out 
and  help  fight  the  Ares  and  rescue  the  in- 
jured. It  is  on  them  that  the  safety  of 
the  community  depends.  Yet  no  one  can 
sav  In  advance  which  group  will  keep  calm 
and  be  helpful  and  which  will  go  temporarily 
crazy.  So  with  the  political  earthquake 
which  this  country  Is  going  to  experience 
this  summer. 

Therefore  It  is  only  fair  to  aaaume  that 
none  of  the  rules  of  the  grand  old  game  of 
puUtice  as  played  In  peacetime  America  wUI 
necessarily  hold  true  In  1944.  The  election 
of  1864  Is  our  only  historical  parallel,  and  as 
in  geometry,  so  In  politics  the  Important 
thing  about,  parallels  Is  that  they  never  meet. 
All  that  we  know  Is  that  Lincoln,  who  was 
triumphantly  and  overwhelmingly  reelected 
In  November,  believed  In  August  that  he 
might  be  defeated  by  his  opponent — and 
Lincoln  was.  among  other  things,  a  very 
shrewd  politician.  In  any  case.  It  is  safe 
for  us  to  assume  that  the  election  of  1944 
win  not  follow  any  convenient  pattern  and 
that  the  advance  publicity  of  this — the  great- 
ert  show  on  earth— will  give  little  idea  of 
what  wUl  happen  under  the  Big  Tent. 

TO  begin  with,  I  think  that  most  Ameri- 
cana assume  that  the  two  candldataa  will  be 
Prealdant  Roosevelt — nominated  for  an  un- 
precedented fourth  term— and  Oovarnor 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  who  seems  to  be  far 
ahead  In  the  race  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation. It  U  Btin  too  early  to  pick  the  Vice 
Prealdentlal  nominees  with  any  aaauranca. 
Dewey's  running  mate  might  be  Governor 
Brtcker,  of  Ohio,  Governor  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  any  one  of  a  whole  stable  of  po- 
litical dark  horses.  Ur.  Rooaevelt  might  ra- 
pMt  with  Htmr  Wallace  or— as  some  have 
dared  to  suggeat — might  team  up  with  Wen- 
deU  L.  Wlllkie,  or  he  might  go  stlU  further 
afield  or  stsy  still  closer  to  home. 

The  reasons  for  Governor  Dewey's  availa- 
bility are  obvious.  He  is  young,  able,  and 
has  made  a  good  record  as  prosecutor  of 
fsngstera  In  New  York  City.    Be  has  carried 


tha  traditionally  Defnocratie  State  of 
York— President  Rooaevelt  s  home  State — for 
the  first  time  since  1930.  And  he  U  an  able 
and  resourceful  (xilltlclan  with  strong  back- 
ing and  the  ability  to  get  votea. 

In  the  case  of  Prealdent  Rooaevelt.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that,  whatever  hla  per- 
sonal wtehes  might  be.  he  U  now  tha  prisoner 
of  the  eventa  which  he  has  helped  to  direct 
and  of  the  social  and  political  forcea  which 
he  has  mobUlaed.  He  Is  no  more  free  to  lay 
aside  his  leadership  of  thoaa  foroaa  or  hU 
association  with  those  eventa  thsn  the  en- 
gineer of  a  locomotive  going  downgrade  at 
high  speed  is  free  to  take  his  hand  off  tbe 
throttle  and  announce  that  he  Is  going  to 
take  a  snooae  in  the  caboose.  Not  only  Is 
President  Rooaevelt  the  prisoner  of  his  party 
but  'that  party  In  turn  Is  the  prisoner  of 
the  same  foroaa  which  called  It  Into  being 
and  which  gave  it  a  apaclal  mandata  in  1940 
to  defend  America  against  otir  forelfn 
enemies. 

Let  us  move,  then,  from  candidates  to 
parties  and  consider  the  picture  of  American 
politics  In  1944.  Both  parties  are  split  rather 
seriously  along  lines  of  conviction  and  In- 
terest. The  conservative  southern  Democrata 
are  opposed  to  the  New  Deal  Democrata.  The 
isolationist  Republicans  are  oppoaed  to  the 
Wlllkie  Republicans.  I  wUl  not  elaborate  on 
this  point,  except  to  say  that  here  Is  a  pos- 
sibility of  rather  wide  and  sweeping  changea 
in  the  final  line-up  of  the  elcctorata.  For  a 
tinw.  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Harry  Byrd 
and  Harry  Woodrtng  Democrata  would  go  Re- 
publican. It  Is  still  uncertain  whether  the 
Wlllkie  Republicans  will  vote  Democratic. 

Both  parties  and  both  candidates  labor 
under  serious  llabUltles.  Both,  in  turn,  can 
count  on  rather  Impressive  asseta.  Let's  take 
a  look  at  the  balance  sheet  and  see  what 
a  preaudit  will  suggest. 

Governor  Dewey  has  In  his  favor  the  wide- 
spread impatience  If  not  war-wearlness  of  the 
American  people.  Rationing,  manpower,  se- 
lective service,  taxes,  and  the  numerous  reg- 
ulations by  which  the  Congress  has  tried  to 
adjust  the  country  to  the  needs  of  total  war — 
all  these  have  created  resentment,  especially 
as  the  usual  niunber  of  inevitable  mistakes 
have  been  made  as  a  result  of  trying  to  deal 
with  novel  problems  by  Inexperienced 
ofBclals. 

Also  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  Is  the 
fact  that  tbe  older  group  of  voters — espe- 
cially the  farmers  and  businessmen — tend  to 
support  the  G.  O.  P.  The  chief  elementa  of 
Roosevelt's  traditional  strength — the  younger 
people  and  labor — are  largely  deprived  of  an 
effective  vota  this  year.  That  U  to  say.  the 
Army  and  Navy,  under  the  so-caUed  Soldier's 
Voting  Act.  wlU  not  vote  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  young  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  forces.  The  migration  of  labor  Into 
war  Industries  has  robbed  many  workers  <rf 
their  regular  voting  residence  and  has 
planted  them  In  new  communities  with  whose 
political  Issues  and  personalities  the  war 
workers  are  imfamlllar.  This  set  of  facta 
gives  to  the  Rerublican  Party  a  real  windfall 
which  they  lacked  in  earlier  elections. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Republican  ledger 
we  can  set  down  some  of  the  liahUitles. 

First,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  every 
pro-Naai  In  America  will  vota  Republican 
this  year  and  that  every  Isolationist  will  vote 
Republican  this  year,  and  that  all  the  foreaa 
of  sedition  and  defeatism— in  their  hatred  <tf 
Rooaevelt — will  vota  Republican  this  year. 

Second,  t*  Is  open  to  doubt  that  the  parents 
and  wives  of  fighting  Americans  will— despite 
their  age  and  property— vota  Republican  en 
maase.  Moat  Informal  checks  on  the  poMtl- 
csl  sentimenta  at  our  armed  forcea  suggMt 
that  the  servicemen  are  overwhelmingly  pio* 
Rooaevelt.  To  the  extant  to  which  tbe  wivea 
and  parenta  of  fighting  An»erlcana  consider 
themselves  trustees  for  their  men  In  tbe 
armed  forces,  they  wlU  tand  to  fOt«  Ut 
Rooaevelt. 
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Toa  will  wMtm  tbat  I  lurrt  wA  Mtd  any- 
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Ob  tlM  tf^Mt  aMe  of  the  Itooaerelt  lodger 
ti  tiM  fact  tbat  be  has  aerved  three  tenna. 
BoCb  bo  mnd  hia  admtntatration.  thoogh  re- 
blood,  ara  getttng  old 
la  tlioiougfily  uaad  to  them 
:  to  modcr  whether  a  change 
vobM  bo  halpfiil. 

Another  thtng  ta  the  fact  that  the  Boooa- 
T0t  adm  inliitratlon  haa  been  compelled  to 
aak  the  people  to  accept  tacrtflces  and  to 
fofttra  mlatataa.  In  a  polttlcal  aystem 
tvblch  haa  bttharto  functtoned  by  granttng 
;  tta«  gravy,  this  Is  rery  dls- 


__rinaUy.  there  in  the  quaatlcn  of  a  fourth 
tarm — id  conaecutive  years  In  the  White 
Houaa.  Ifake  an  mlatake  at>out  It.  We  have 
paid  •  high  prlc«>  for  the  third  term  and  will 
pay  ctlU  more  for  a  foxirth  term.  There  ara 
men  and  groupa  of  men — amblfloua.  power- 
ful, and  afitreadva  xatn  la  botb  portlea — who 
■re  kept  vlthln  boimda  only  tf  they  believe 
tbot  the  way  to  ttio  White  Bouse  la  open 
to  their  ambltlona.  To  cloae  our  polttlcal 
■yctem  at  the  top  for  in  years  Is  to  Invite 
btttemcaa  and  worae  In  our  public  life.  Here 
tt  can  be  said  that  while  we  may  not  get  what 
we  poy  for.  we  shall  surely  pay  for  what  we 
JK.  Tbe  price  of  the  fourth  term  wUl  cer- 
ttln^  bo  high  In  terms  of  hlttemeas.  parti- 

latructlon  of  our 
go  ao  far  as  to  sug- 
foat  Uiat  Booaevelt  may  play  the  role  not 
only  of  Abraham  Lincoln  but  of  Andrew 
Johnson  In  the  4  years  that  lie  ahead.  If  he 
la  toelected  next  IVovwaber. 
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It     to     the     tendency     of     forelgm 

,  aa  well   as  enaaales — to  play 
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HIS  foeord  ta.  I  repeat,  the  sMtot  Importani 
aaset  tn  the  Prealdent'e  peasomlon. 

Thto  brings  up  the  toeue  of  not  <!hanglng 
horses  while  croealng  the  stream. 

Here  it  seems  to  me.  President  Roosevelt 
ta  tbe  beneftclary  of  the  fear  that  tbe  Repub- 
ttcaa  Party  may  attempt  to  cbai^e  alieanu  ao 
weU  aa  horsas.  Ttae  Bopubllcan  caadtdata^ 
If  elected — would  owe  hto  victory  to.  among 
others,  the  support  of  Isolationists  and  pio- 
A»i«  elements,  hate-Rcosevrtt  men,  and  tbo 
Itky,  Hto  victory  could  be  interpreted  aa  a 
mandate  to  change  pcftlcleo.  Otberwtoe.  why 
change  Presidents?  Why  change  partlesf 
Tbe  pressure  Inside  the  party  would  be  in- 
tenae  to  alter  many  of  the  details  aad  ea»- 
^kaaes  of  national  policy  and.  above  all.  to 
have  a  ttiorough  house  cleaning,  to  get  rid  of 
Democrats  and  put  In  Republicans  In  all  the 
Jobs.  Whatever  else  that  meant,  tt  would 
tend  to  paralyae  the  American  Government 
for  •  months  or  a  year,  while  a  bunch  of 
Kreenboms  were  finding  out  about  their  new 
Joba.  Wartime  to  not  a  good  time  to  InUo- 
duce  a  year's  delay  in  our  national  function- 
ing. That,  at  any  rate.  Is  tbe  essence  of  the 
dont-change-borses  argument. 

Now  lets  Uft  up  our  eyes  to  tlie  hlllB  a 
little.  What  are  the  things  which  this  elec- 
tion shoxild  change.  If  America  Is  to  survive? 
1  can  set  two  of  them  right  now. 

Plrst.  We  ought  to  do  something  abotit 
bureaucracy.  I  know  the  olBctai  dcAnitlon 
of  a  bureaucrat  to  a  Democrat  who  to  working 
for  the  Government.  The  bureaucxaU  who 
need  reform  are  not  those  usually  attacked. 
The  military  and  naval  bureaucrats  are  far 
more  dangerotxs.  They  are  olBcers  and  gen- 
tlemen and  they  are  honest,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans. But  they  have  got  set  In  their  waya 
and  have  repeatedly  blocked  necesaary  devel- 
opments. I  wUl  mentlOB  only  one  point 
which  hae  rooenUy  achieved  publicity— tho 
parachiite  situation.  Our  Air  Forces,  until 
recently.  Inaiated  on  a  parachute  which  had 
three  points  of  release  for  t!»  harness  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  adopt  tbe  single-point 
release  used  by  every  other  air  force  In  tho 
world.  Lives  were  lost,  and  oar  Air  Poroe  ia 
gngianri  practloBlly  went  on  strike  before  tbo 
Army  would  change  this  device.  There  are 
many  ftmtiar  aituatlons  throughout  the  pro- 
curement end  of  our  armed  forces  due  to 
stubborn  or  short-sighted  trureaucrats  In  tbo 
uniform  of  the  Army  and  the  Ravy. 

Another  thing  which  we  must  conquer  ta 
the  tendency  to  engage  in  a  parody  of  poot- 
war  planning.  Here  again  111  iiluaurate  wtiat 
I  mean  by  reference  to  recent  newspaper 
stories.  According  to  tbece  stories,  tbe  Army 
and  War  Prcduction  Board  were  anxious  to 
release  materials  for  the  manulacture  of  cl- 
Tlliaa  aatoaooUles  and  stiggested  that  certain 
motor  companies  which  bad  finldied  their 
war  coatraots  should  start  making  civilian 
automobiles  which  were  needed  as  replace- 
ments on  the  home  front.  According  to  the 
newspapers,  this  propc^I  met  with  strong 
opposttion  from  the  motor  companies  which 
were  still  btwy  on  war  coatiweta.  Tbey  felt 
that  It  would  be  fairer  to  deprive  the  pul>lic 
at  any  aew  autoraobflee  at  all  until  all  the 
motor  companies  were  In  a  position  to  com- 
pete lor  the  post-war  iaacket  for  automobtiea. 

Thto  type  of  post-war  plannirg  is  too  much 
along  the  line  of  plaaaed  Ks^citf  to  make 
much  sense.  The  sooner  we  get  away  from  It 
the  bettor  off  we  shall  t>e  in  tbe  post-war 
period. 

My  persona]  belief  to  that  the  sooner  we 
base  om-  pierrning  of  all  kinds — for  war  and 
peace — on  acceptance  of  technological  rather 
than  purely  flnanctal  or  political  controls  the 
better  cff  we  *aU  be.  In  thto.  tbe  moot 
highly  tiii'Htaolagliwl  war  in  htotory.  it  to  re- 
aaarkable  that  not  ooo  atai^  poUcy-makisM; 

a  man  who  has  technical  training  or  expert- 
ence.  Tlu  mme,  T  hastifn  to  add.  to  geaerally 
true  of  t^nt-i^^g  irstabUnhmfnTiT  ar>^  ti^  in- 
dustry. When  the  box  cOce  trlee  to  write  the 
plays  we  don't  get  good  theaver,  and  when 
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the  lawyers  or  the  bankers  try  to  run  Indus- 
try or  Government  we  dont  get  full  technical 
performance.  Since  the  dynamics  of  both 
the  Hitler  system  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
founded  on  giving  free  play  to  technolo- 
gists— provided,  of  course,  they  are  party 
mem'hers  in  good  standing — I  think  that  we 
could  achieve  staggering  results  if  we,  with 
our  free  Institutions,  gave  free  play  to  our 
technologists,  regardlers  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  political  affiliation. 

I  think  that  the  record  of  American  In- 
dustry in  this  war  proves  the  point.  In  two 
short  years  we  not  only  caught  up  with  but 
outstripped  nations  which  had  been  organiz- 
ing their  Industries  for  war  for  whole  gen- 
eratioiis.  Our  Industrial  contribution  to  the 
victory  of  the  United  Nations  Is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  economic  htotory.  It  shows  what 
we  can  do  when  we  free  Industry  from 
financial  inhibitions  and  use  the  profit  mo- 
tive to  unleash  full  production.  For  we  have 
done  this  by  scrapping  all  considerations  of 
financial  prudence  and  using  industry  on  the 
basis  of  Its  capacity  to  produce  rather  than 
Its  record  of  past  earnings. 

Here,  it  seems  to  me.  to  the  most  hopeful 
thing  which  can  come  out  of  the  war  for 
America.  My  concept  of  liberalism  to  in- 
separable from  human  inventiveness.  To  re- 
lease the  human  mind  end  human  energies 
for  discovery  and  production  Is  what 
liberalism  must  accomplish  if  liberaltom  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  polite  topic 
for  parlor  conversation.  To  restrict  human 
energy,  to  suppress  Inventions  and  to  bottle 
up  new  proctsees  and  production  is  my  W  \ 
of  reaction.  The  war  has  showed  what  we 
can  do,  once  we  are  given  the  green  light. 
The  election  of  1944  should  decide  that,  what- 
ever else  may  happen,  America  will  never 
return  to  the  kind  of  normalcy  In  which  pro- 
duction was  sacrificed  to  prices,  profits,  or 
property. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  these  remarks, 
we  are  going  through  a  political  earthquake 
In  this  country.  I  have  tried  to  discuss  these 
political  issues  calmly  and  reasonably,  be- 
cause now  to  almost  the  deadline  which 
divides  reason  frcm  passion  In  an  election 
year.  Before  the  votes  are  counted,  heaven 
only  knows  what  extremes  we  may  have 
been  driven  to  by  otir  traditional  forms  of 
partisanship.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  try 
to  remember  not  to  throw  the  grandfather 
clock  out  the  window  and  shall  also  try  not  to 
get  too  excited  when  I  hear  others  announce 
that  the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  I  hope, 
however,  that  we  can  do  better  than  that  and 
that  during  the  months  which  He  ahead  all 
of  us— those  who  believe  that  I  am  on  the  level 
and  those  who  disagree  with  any  word  I 
Utter— can  work  together  and  hold  this 
country  together.  For  these  are  stormy  days 
and  unless  we  keep  our  heads  and  tempers 
bere  at  home,  we  may  find  ourselves  facing 
a  far  worse  disaster  than  that  of  the  victory 
Of  the  other  fellow  in  thto  year's  presidential 
campaign. 
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Tuesdav.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  to  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  April  1944  issue  of  The 
6ipn.  a  national  Catholic  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Passionist  Missions,  Inc.,  en- 


titled "Soviet  AcUvIty  in  Poland."  I 
wish  to  say  the  author  of  this  article, 
imder  the  pen  name  of  Ann  Su  Card- 
well,  Is  in  reality  Margaret  Sqper,  former 
Warsaw  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  and  the  wife  of  Paul 
Super,  who  for  19  years  was  head  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Poland. 

aovncT  ACTiviTT  m  Poland 
(By  Ann  Su  Cardwell) 

At  present  we  are  supposed  to  have  only 
one  occupant — the  Germans;  but  a  second  to 
preparing  to  occupy — preparing  with  -the  help 
of  its  Communist  crews."  Thus  wrote  one 
of  the  editors  of  a  Poltoh  underground  paper 
in  the  summer  of  1943.  The  use  of  the  word 
"supposed"  was  intentional,  for  in  reality 
eastern  Poland  was  even  then  feeling  the 
weight  of  the  second  occupant's  hand,  and 
the  fingers  of  that  hand  were  rapidly  push- 
ing themselves  into  the  life  of  every  part  of 
Poland.  All  of  thto  was  and  is  under  cover, 
of  course,  for  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  the  Soviet  Government  Is  willing  to  let 
its  woik  be  known. 

The  activities  carried  on  by  agents  from  the 
U  S.  S.  R.  in  Poland  at  the  direction  of  Moe- 
cow  are  of  two  kinds,  political  and  military. 
The  work  of  each  group  to  clearly  outlined 
and  In  charge  of  men  trained  for  that  particu- 
lar purpose.  Their  number  reaches  into  ttie 
tens  of  thousands.  In  no  country  except  the 
Soviet  Union  itself  has  there  ever  been  such 
propaganda  strength  massed  to  work  for 
communtom. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  o  all  these 
Bolshevist  efforis;  that  Is  the  camouflaged 
hand.  Soviet  political  agents  were  Instructed 
to  c/eep  Into  genuine  national  patriotic  Pol- 
ish organizations  and  gradually  transform 
them  into  tools  for  the  propagation  of  Soviet 
doctrine.  Since  no  Poltoh  patriotic  Institu- 
tions or  organizations  are  permitted  by  the 
Germane,  those  existing  are  of  necessity  un- 
derground, and  Poles  have  so  guarded  the 
entry  to  them  that  wolves  In  sheep's  clothing 
seldom  have  been  able  to  slip  in. 

But  failure  here  did  not  deter:  It  only 
necessitated  other  methods.  The  agents  pro- 
ceeded to  set  up  groups  of  their  own  with 
names  similar  to  those  of  the  genuine  Poltoh 
groups — names  so  slmUar  that  It  Is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  confuse  one  with  the 
other.  For  example,  long  before  the  Com- 
intern was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  that  organization,  the  Pol- 
ish Communist  Party  got  orders  to  dtoband. 
One  of  the  leading  and  most  highly  respected 
political  parties  In  Poland,  both  of  pre-war 
and  present  times.  Is  that  of  the  SoclaltoU. 
In  Polish  It  goes  by  the  name  of  P.  P.  8. 
What  the  political  agents  from  Moscow  did — 
acting  as  always  on  instructions— was  to 
dissolve  the  Communist  Party  in  Poland  and 
annovmce  the  formation  of  a  Polish  Workers' 
Party,  the  P.  P.  R.  The  Intention  here  to 
perfectly  clear.  It  was  expected  that  through 
confusion  of  P.  P.  S.  and  P.  P.  R.  working 
people  and  peasants,  who  are  utterly  opposed 
to  communtom  and  the  "protection"  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.,  would  be  Inveigled  Into  the  Bol- 
shevik-sponsored party.  For  the  P.  P.  R. 
to  nothing  but  the  Communtot  Party  under 
another  name. 

With  the  P.  P.  R.  aa  their  organization, 
these  political  workers  from  the  U.  8.  8.  R., 
dropped  by  parachute  on  Polish  territory, 
have  esUbllshed  "celto"  aU  over  Poland. 
Their  task  to  to  vmdermlne  the  morale  of 
the  Poles,  to  draw  them  Into  the  P.  P.  R., 
to  create  anarchy,  thus  permitting  commu- 
nism to  take  over  at  the  time  of  the  German 
coUapee.  To  accompltoh  thto  objective  the 
agenta  have  unlimited  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal. Printed  matter  in  the  form  of  news- 
papers, leafieu,  periodicals,  and  placards  to 
distributed  in  enormous  quantities,  and  Pol- 
ish citizens  drawn  into  corporation  receive 
handsome  sums.     Pew  succtimb  to  the  mu- 


nificent offers,  but  it  is  understandable  that 
when  loved  onea  are  atarvlng  and  food  caa 
be  bad  if  there  ta  money  for  tbe  black  mar- 
ket, the  temputlon  to  great  for  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  real  nature  of  thaae 
publications  masquerading  aa  Poltoh. 

For  many  months,  at  least  a  half  doaen 
regular  papers  of  this  sort  have  been  appear- 
ing in  Warsaw  itself,  right  under  the  noeco 
of  the  Germane.  There  to  the  Tribune  of 
Liberty,  the  Guardaman,  the  Peasant  s  Trib- 
une, the  Polish  Railroader,  the  Tramway 
Worker,  tbe  Fighting  Youth,  the  Voice 
of  Warsaw,  and  a  daily  radio  bulletlD — all  of 
them  Commimtot  propaganda.  Tbe  namea 
of  these  papers  lndl<:ate  the  groups  to  which 
they  are  directed,  but  special  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  effort  through  Fight- 
lug  Youth— which  Is  dtotrlbuted  among  the 
school  children  as  well  as  youth  forced  into 
labor  by  tbe  Germans — to  get  hold  of  Pultoh 
young  people. 

These  papers  arc  circulated  not  only  in 
Warsaw  but  throughout  the  country.  As  for 
their  contents,  they  are  filled  with  artidea 
denouncing  the  legal  Poltoh  Government  la 
London,  with  edltoriato  aimed  at  stirring  up 
discord  among  Poles,  with  calls  for  sabotage 
that  will  aid  the  Red  armies,  and  for  atrlkaa 
of  various  workers'  groups  such  as  telopbono 
operators,  with  never-ccaaing  demands  fur 
rising  of  the  Polei  against  the  Germana. 
The  Poles  do  not  read  these  papers.  They 
refer  to  them  contemptuously  as  dirty  red 
rags. 

Another  method  employed  by  the  Soviet 
agents  Is  the  use  of  proclamations  and  mani- 
festoes. One  such  addressed  not  long  ago  to 
members  of  all  pc>lltical  parties  In  Poland 
called  for  the  introduction  of  the  Communtot 
order  in  that  country,  the  ceaslon  of  the 
eastern  provinces  to  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  and  as- 
serted that  the  future  of  Poland  depended 
upon  Its  close  aaeociation  with  tbo  BoTlet 
Union.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  all  Polish  political  parties,  the 
proclamation  vehemently  denounces  the 
work  and  methods  of  all  of  them. 

Help  In  the  political  field  to  given  from 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.  itself,  where  a  Communtot 
radio  station  masking  under  the  name  of  the 
Polish  patriot  Konclusko  broadcasts  several 
times  dally  to  Poland  news  that  is  exactly 
contrary  to  that  broadcast  In  Poltoh  from 
London  and  in  addition  supplies  propaganda 
and  comment  from  the  Communtot  angle. 
In  Moscow,  too.  i»  the  so-called  "Union  of 
Polish  Patriots."  a  handful  of  former  Poltoh 
citizens  who  are  not  all  Polish  in  national- 
ity. They  are  now  Soviet  citizens.  Wanda 
Wasilewska,  their  leader,  has.  I  am  informed, 
passport  number  one  of  the  "Western 
Ukraine,"  and  has  the  title  and  wears  the 
uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Red  Army.  The 
Poltoh  patriots  are  nothing  but  the  tool  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  which  expects  to  set 
them  up  as  a  puppet  government  In  Poland 
that  would  "ask  for  admission"  into  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  seventeenth  Soviet  re- 
public. 

Among  the  White  Ruthentans  there  to  a 
struggle  between  the  Soviet  agents  and  the 
Germans  to  win  the  support  of  the  prleeU 
of  the  Orthodox  faith.  Leafieta  are  circulated 
among  them  carrying  instructions  from  the 
head  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  as  to  what  the  local  prIesU  are  to  do. 
Prom  all  that  can  be  learned,  neither  the 
Bolsheviks  nor  the  Germans  are  meeting 
with  any  success.  To  the  Ukrainians  the 
Soviet*  are  aaylng  that  after  Stalian  defeaU 
the  Hitelerltes  he  will  clear  out  the  Poles  and 
make  all  of  southeastern  Poland  part  of  an 
Independent  Ukraine.  In  other  papers  they 
pose  as  mediators  between  the  Poles  and 
Ukralniana— a  hypocrisy  that  deoelvea  no- 
body. 

Recent   trends   In    the   actlvttieo   oT   tho 
poUtleal  agenu  indlcato  that  thof  haoa^ 
celvcd  orders  to  prepare  all 
tions  for  parucipatiop   In 
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\  nrrttrtffg  of  Uiis.    AU 

Id  rWDC  oC  the  FoUs 
JUst  pr«Tlo«i»  to  tlUa 
o<  9mA  Army  oOoers  wm 
to   tneriiM   »«ltatloo   for 


tb*  b<ctntHTig  of  tb* 
PoUad    ■oartd  ti  wwi  <rf  tb« 
kf  tbs  F.  y>.  B. 

BO*  oMvwl  by 
for  ■  pmiuitare  upriatnc.  m  tb«y  weU  nn- 
dntUad  tlMt  Any  •ttcoapt  of  tlM  Potat  to 
ftom  Oenn*n  control  biforo 
tn  ft  pocttton 
to  fM  •»  to  OMBi  woOM  «aly  end  tn  th« 
buUftwy  of  All  FolM  takls^  put  and  ixmm 
•xeetitlaiM  of  tbo  itot  m  pnntohmmt.  In- 
•tMd  o(  foUoiwtBg  Mm  adfiM  of  «Imm  afmta 
and  thdr  tool*  who  term  tbonaervM  "IPoilili 
patrtoMi'*  tb«  Poies  tisk  wbers  tboac  mid« 
•^litote"  ««t«  wbMi  mUUons  of  PolMb  clti- 
■•n*  Id  Mflloni  Fotand  wor*  raflcrtng  d«por» 
toliaa.  iBprtnaaMnt,  esocution.  to  aay  notb- 
iBg  Of  iMi  tf  praptrty  and  all  thtoffi  be* 
to  WMtoTB  cttltnro  aod  einilsatlon. 
itb*  tboy  were  under  the 
of  Stalin,  "the  proUetor  of  the  world 
«r  tabor." 

One  of  tbe  more  recent  political  moves 
of  tbe  Sovlou  In  Poland  «ae  tbe  naming  of 
%  llBtloiMl  Council."  again  biding  behind  a 
PMOgBtaMI.  raepeeted  PoUeb  body,  tbe  Coun> 
ell  of  National  Unity.  TbU  falae  council 
ViMto  floraMtlon  waa  announced  by  P.  P.  R.. 
wm  la  ttaM  H>potnt  a  "temporary  govem- 
mcnt**  and  eatabliab  relatione  with  tbe  Soviet 
Uftioii  and  otbera  of  tbe  United  Ifationa. 
MBtodtog  to  atoMaMnts  taexied.  It  baa  al- 
leMly  "appointed^  a  puppet  e—m ander  in 
cMit  of  aU  tbe  Pollab  armed  tow*  to  "re- 
plaee**  tbe  aetoal  oommander  in  chief.  Gen- 
eral Sooiltowifel.  Mot  of  all  PolUh  soldiers 
Mttarly  attacked  by  Sorlet  writers  and 
It  baa  also  ordered  the  reorgan- 
of  the  Bolshevik  guerrillas,  tbe  Parti- 
in  Poland,  whoae  name  hanceforth  Is 
to  be  not  the  People's  Guard  bvt  ttao  Paople's 
BvsrytlUiig  la  betag  cteat*d  oitor  to 
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An  of  this  actlTtty  ia  being  carried  on  by 
one  of  tbe  Italted  Kationa — tbe  U.  8.  8.  B.— 
on  tbe  territory  of  another  member  of  the 
United  Nation*— PoUnd.  tbe  first  to  stand 
against  tbe  ooaHBon  aaemy.  Germany.  Tbcra 
la  a  taval  PoUab  Oovenunent.  and  it  has  au- 
tborlisd  rapreatntatlTaa  in  Poland  with  a 
fOBy  (»ganlaed  Oiiiwi— ill  underground. 
to  eosne  mto  tb*  op«t  and  take  over 
to  #o  ao  la  gtsan  by  tbe 
tai  London.  There  is  an 
UBdargrotind  army  m  Poland.  oOclally  the 
■one  Army,  ^lib  a  inaa— iiiln  responsible 
only  to  tbe  Potub  OammumtKt  In  Chiel.  G«n- 
rki.  Of  tMaanByvemaU^iaak 
Ob.  Tbe  point  to  Boto  now  ta  that 
agents  are  endeavoring  to 
iglBw  tbey  are  setting  up 
tbe  tmly  PoUab  authority  of  the  legal 
and  Commander  In  CbleX. 
\  step  will  be  tbe  recognition  of  tbea* 
s  as  the  real  ones  by  tbe 
bovlat  flnewmimil.  wbleb  will  occur  when 
SUlin  daeaaa  tbat  tbe  hoiir  has  struck. 

Bafon  w«  leave  tbe  political  agents,  one 
aoM  word.  They  are  everywhere  a|aeni1lii|[, 
•Bti-Srttteb  and  ant  l -American  propaganda. 
Tbe  Polee  are  told  tbat  tbey  must  beware 
of  what  tbe  AntertcauM  snd  Brttlab  tell  them. 
tbat  salvation  will  never  com*  to  Poland  from 
tb*  "capitalist"  countnea,  tbai  tbare  is  no 
bop*  for  Poland  except  from  tb*  U.  &  8.  B. 
la  isnfblin  new.  Authentic  report*  of 
pwipfnil*  carried  on  both  in  eastern 
\  and  tbe  U.  S.  8.  B.  have  been  ooming 
cut  ever  since  the  war  began.  Sxich  pit^M- 
cntircly  unaffected  by  tbe  German 
which  mad*  tb*  latter  one 
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of  tbe  ''deaM>eratlc" 
tbe  "capltallats." 
Nowaboattbe 
appears  in  tbe  daily  pi 
parts  of  tbe  Bed  Army 
of  Red  Army  soldiers 
of  eastern  Poland  to 
later  as  centers  around 
eotUd  be  organised, 
mentcd  by  numbers 
tbe  Boaalans.  and 
ment*d.     In  this 
and  *4nlpBMnt.  and 
most  ivadfiy  ar* 


coi  tntrles  lined  up  witb 
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necessary 
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Tb*  headquarters  fA 
tbe  foreets   and 
ea*t*m  Poland,  In  tbe 
of  tb*  oantral  and 
band*  are  most 
northern  parts  of  the 
group  may  consist  of 
In    soatba*stem 
smaller,   but   tbey   ha' 
eelves  in  every  county. 
higher  QgiCTs  are  Bed 
soldiers  are  of  various 
soldiers  who  have 
oner-of-war   camps. 
Mongolian    race: 
armies  on   the   Kasten 
the  lawless  local 
Ian  youth  who  have 
tensive  propaganda 
Soviet  occupation 
lab  ettim*  forcibly 
aan*  for  aambershtp  in 

In  eastern  Poland,  w 
controlled  the  towns 
aide,  parttaan  bands 
carried  on  recruiting 
doctors  who  give  the 
Inatlons.    In  one  area 
Oerman  garrlaon  in  a 
distant.    In  casee  whe^e 
slat  compulsory 
tbey    are   shot, 
time.      Another    form 
spread  a  report  that 
has  ordered  an  uprlsli% 
1  onary  representatives 
order.      Then    they 
young  men  to  report 
f(K«*t  at  a  fixed  ttm* 
Into  tbe  home  army. 
hears  a  fine  patriotic 
of  allegiance,  and  then 
Ing  to  Conununlst 
late    he   realizes    what 
altboiigh  many  escape 
cult,  and  then  tbe 
hUnaelf  In  the  eyes  of 

Many  of  tbe  partisan 
colors  and   the  Polish 
■agle.    Such  say  that 
flf  General  Berllng'a 
being  tbe  commander 
organlaed  under 
by   tbe  Polish   patriot 
made  up  of  men  from 
FoUah  eltlaena  who, 
of  PolMk-6oviet 
mltted  by  Stalin  to 
They  had  no  choice. 

"nie  Partisans  are 
equipped  with 
t3rpe.    They  have 
guns,  antiaircraft  and 
aome  cases  tanks.    One 
ing    several     thousand 
throiigb  southeastern 
route  to  Moldavia, 
tlllery.  and  Infantry. 

These  bands  do  not 
aaana.    Quite  tbe 
pillage  tbe  homee   of 
whether  manor  boos* 
of  tbe  mtellectual 
They  rob  homee  of 
compelling  people  to 
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everythl  ig 
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.  of  which  so  much 

They  are  Integral 

Small  detachments 

left  in  the  forest* 

e  as  guerrillas  and 

bleb  partisan  group* 
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parel.  They  bum  stores  of  grain  and  stacks  of 
bay.  although  they  know — or  because  they 

Imow that  Increases  danger  of  starvation  for 

the  Poles.  They  learn  delivery  dates  for  grain 
and  livestock  quotas,  and  then  appear  and 
t>k^  these  for  themselves.  Thus  in  one  town 
where  there  was  a  German  force  oC  about  100. 
some  800  Partisans  entered  and.  Informing 
the  Germans  tbat  they  would  not  be  troubled 
if  they  stayed  out  of  the  way,  visited  aU  the 
stores  and  went  off  with  all  the  textile  and 
leather  stocks  In  the  town.  Tbe  next  day 
they  returned  and  drove  off  all  the  hogs  that 
the  farmers  had  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  quota  order.  On  tielther  occasion  did 
the  Germans  offer  resistance,  nor  did  they  do 
anything  later. 

Tbe  common  German  reaction  to  such 
raids  takes  the  form  of  reprisals  on  the  Inno- 
cent Polish  people  of  the  neighborhood  where 
the  raid  occurs.  There  Is  no  attempt  by  the 
Germans  to  discover  and  punish  the  Bolshe- 
vik raiders.  Instead,  a  punitive  expedition 
Is  sent  out  which  depcnts  or  executes  the  un- 
fortunate villagers  and  btxms  their  home* 
to  the  ground.  Provocation  of  these  re- 
prisals is  part  of  the  Partisan  assignment. 
Thua  the  Poles  suffer  twice,  one  day  at  tbe 
hands  of  the  bandits,  the  next  at  the  bands 
of  the  legal  government,  while  the  silent  man 
in  the  Kremlin  wears  his  enigmatic  smile. 

Althotigh  tbe  Partisans  do  not  engage  in 
anti-German  activities,  except  in  sabotaging 
communication  to  the  eastern  front,  for 
which  there  Is  a  specially  trained  band  of  ex- 
perts from  the  U.  8.  S.  R..  they  take  credit  to 
themselves  before  tbe  world  for  such  action 
carried  on  by  tbe  regulsu:  home  army,  men- 
tioned earlier.  In  fact,  what  the  Partisans 
do  Is  all  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Polish 
people.  It  cannot  help  Poles  to  have  storea 
of  food  destroyed.  It  does  not  help  when  the 
Partisans  bum  landmarks  of  Polish  culture, 
like  the  manor  house  tbat  was  the  Soplicowo 
in  Pan  Tadeusa.  tbat  epic  beloved  of  all  Pole* 
and  which  played  so  vital  a  part  In  the  life  of 
the  Polish  people  dtirlng  the  long  years  after 
the  Eighteenth  Century  partitions  of  their 
country  when  there  was  no  Poland  on  tbe 
map  but  only  in  Polish  hearts.  It  does  not 
help  to  have  the  lawless  element  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  supplied  with  weapons  and 
encouraged  to  hideous  mass  murder  of  Polish 
women  and  children  and  of  Ukrainians  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  stich  outragea. 

Along  with  their  raiding  and  recruiting  lor 
their  People's  Army,  the  Bolsheviks  are  bold 
enough  to  bold  meetings  which  they  compel 
people  of  the  nelgbborhood  to  attend.  On 
these  occasions  the  Polish  G  vemment  Is 
violently  stacked,  "capitalist"  states  come  in 
for  their  share,  and  the  Soviet  Government 
Is  extolled.  At  one  such  meeting  the  speak- 
ers promised  that  nuge  Red  Armies  would 
soon  occupy  all  the  countries  now  under 
German  control  and  even  Germany  Itself;  and 
the  session  closed  with  the  declaration,  forced 
from  the  assembled  audience,  that  tbe  east- 
em  provinces  of  Poland  belong  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  people  of  Poland  are  not  deceived  by 
this  termite  work  under  the  guise  o.  Polish 
patriotism.  Tbey  know  tbat  a  real  friend 
doea  not  enter  one's  house  and  take  over, 
depriving  the  owner  of  all  his  rights  of  de- 
cision. They  know  that  the  Polish  Home 
Army  la  trained  and  disciplined,  waiting 
eagerly  for  the  day  when  It  will  be  ordered 
by  Its  beloved  commander  in  chief  to  go  into 
action.  They  know  who  In  Poland  is  ttgnt- 
ing  the  Germans  In  every  possible  way,  and 
they  know  that  It  is  not  the  Partisans. 

They  know  much  more  than  that.  When 
the  Soviet  agents  talk  about  tbe  necessity 
of  Poland's  having  the  protection  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  B.,  they  understand  fully  what  that 
signiflea.  for  from  September  17.  1939,  to  tb* 
latter  part  of  Jime  1941.  all  eastern  Poland 
was   nnder    that   protection,    ^hat   did   II 
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meanf  Destruction  of  everything  In  the 
social,  educational,  cultural,  and  economic 
realms  that  the  Poles  had  been  able  to 
achieve  in  30  years  of  Independence:  the 
extermination  of  all  things  Polish;  vast  prop- 
erty destruction:  the  cruel  torture  and  execu- 
tion of  thousands  of  Polish  citizens,  and 
deportation  of  more  than  1.500,000  others  to 
the  depths  of  Asiatic  Russia,  where  they 
suffered  horrors  passing  all  description  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  have 
perished:  pauperization  of  those  who  escaped 
this  fate  and  remained  under  the  oppressors' 
domination  In  eastern  Poland,  where  every 
sphere  of  life  tinderwent  complete  sovietl- 
zation. 

Such  protection  holds  no  charm  for  men 
and  women  who  value  freedom  more  than  life 
itself,  who  declared  at  the  outset  of  this 
war  that  It  was  not  a  war  of  Hitler  and  his 
crew  against  Poland,  but  a  war  of  antl- 
Christian  against  Christian  forces.  The  fact 
that  Hitler  may  be  on  the  way  out  and  that 
the  standard  of  the  antl-Chrlstlan  element 
may  pass  from  his  hand  to  Stalin's  In  no  wise 
changes  the  character  of  the  struggle. 

But  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  Polish 
citizens  unfortunate  enough  to  be  on  terri- 
tory now  gradually  being  taken  over  from 
the  retreating  Germans  by  the  Red  Armies? 
It  can  only  be  surmised  from  the  procedures 
of  the  Soviet  authorities  during  the  period 
when  they  were  in  control  of  eastern  Poland 
after  the  treacherous  Soviet  stabbing  of 
Poland  in  1939,  at  which  time  I  was  in  that 
area. 


We  Matt  Be  on  Guard  A{ainst  Germany's 
Key  Fifore  for  Post-War  PUni 


EXTENi3ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cALiroxNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  herewith  an  article 
from  Barron's  Weekly  which  appears  in 
the  current-  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 
The  article  is  by  Dr.  Max  Immanuel,  for- 
mer oflBcial  of  the  German  Reichsbank, 
who  resignad  that  position  when  Hitler 
came  to  power,  was  retained  as  economic 
consultant  by  a  number  of  American 
corp>orations,  came  to  this  country  in 
1938,  has  been  head  consultant  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  and  is  now 
an  American  citizen. 

Dr.  Immanuel's  article  entitled  "Be- 
ware Schacht"  is  therefore  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who  knows 
from  his  own  intimate  experience  what 
we  have  to  fear  from  the  crafty  opera- 
tions of  this  German  financier. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Immanuel's  ar- 
ticle   I    refer    the    House    to    previous 
speeches  of  my  own  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements: 
Bkwahx  Schacht! 
(By  Dr.  Max  Immanuel) 
(Condensed  from  Barron's) 

ITie  German  to  beware  of  when  the  war 
ends  in  a  tall,  roosterish  financier  and  Jack- 
of-all -political -trades  named  Dr.  HJalmar 
Horace  Greeley  Schacht.  Hitler  and  the  High 
Command  will  be  given  short  shrift  by  the 


Allies,  Schacht  might  be  accepted — although 
he  is  the  most  vmtrustwortby  German  o< 
them  all. 

Germany  even  now  Is  feverishly  preparing 
an  economic  and  political  offensive  to  begin 
the  moment  war  is  over.  It  wiU  be  a  power- 
ful effort  to  retain  the  booty  taken  from  con- 
quered Europe,  to  evade  penalties,  to  get 
money  for  reconstruction — in  a  word,  to  ob- 
tain the  conditions  essential  to  preparation 
for  a  thh-d  world  war.  Dr.  Schacht  is  inti- 
mately associated  with  all  this  activity. 

The  German  radio  recently  has  been  re- 
porting Schacht  to  be  In  disfavor  with  the 
Nazis.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  buUd-up  for 
Schacht  as  a  post-war  negotiator.  It  wul 
enable  him  to  pop  up  with  tbe  air  of  a  man 
who  has  opposed  the  Nazis  all  the  time,  and 
therefore  is  worthy  of  assuming  the  task  of 
reconstructing  Germany  along  democratic 
lines. 

I  know  how  Schacht  operates  and  what  be 
thinks  deep  in  his  heart.  For  10  years  I  was 
associated  with  him  when  he  was  president 
of  the  Reichsbank.  We  saw  each  other  dally. 
He  had  a  favorite  sermon  which  ho  often 
preached  to  me:  "Forget  your  Idealism.  Get 
rich,  then  seek  political  powM — and  don't  let 
anything  stand  In  yo'ir  way. 

Schacht  Is  a  booby  trap  which.  If  accepted 
at  face  value,  wUl  tiltimately  expl^  ie  and 
blow  America's  post-war  dreams  Into  oblivion. 
One  big  reason  why  he  is  dangerous  is  that 
he  knows  the  United  States  and  has  a  good 
reputation  here.  His  father  brought  him 
here  when  he  was  a  small  child,  and  he  lived 
In  Brooklyn  during  his  boyhood.  The  elder 
Schacht.  a  great  admirer  of  the  United  States, 
added  Horace  Greeley  to  the  youngsters 
name. 

The  family  returned  to  Germany  when 
Schacht  was  12.  but  he  has  been  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  United  States  and  speaks  fluent 
English,  sparking  it  with  colloquialisms.  In 
1931-33  he  made  a  tour  of  the  country  on 
behalf  of  Hitler,  who  was  then  about  to  seize 
power.  From  lecture  platforms  in  all  tbe 
principal  cities  he  told  his  listeners  that  Der 
Puehrer  was  a  stanch  believer  in  capitalism,  a 
liberal,  and  all  In  all  a  pretty  nice  fellow. 
To  friends  In  New  York  he  said.  "A  man  U 
rising  in  Germany  who  is  greater  than  Na- 
poleon, as  great  as  Jestis  Christ."  To  a  lecture 
audience  In  Town  Hall  he  promised  the  most 
peace-loving  government  in  Germany's  his- 
tory. 

A  man  of  Infinite  charm  and  shrewd  to  tbe 
point  of  genius,  Schacht  made  many  friends 
here,  particularly  In  financial  and  blg-b\iBi- 
ness  circles.  Many  of  them.  I  regret  to  say, 
still  believe  In  him. 

Lately  he  has  been  traveling  frequently  to 
and  from  Switzerland.  (The  fact  that  he  is 
permitted  to  move  freely  Is  proof  of  his  favor- 
able relations  with  the  Nazi  Party. )  In  Basel 
not  long  ago  he  talked  with  an  Important 
figure  In  American  banking.  Other  discus- 
sions by  Schacht '8  agents  have  been  taking 
place  in  Lisbon,  Madrid,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Recently  Schacht  proposed  that  German 
Industry  be  taken  over  after  the  war  by  a 
commission  of  British.  American,  and  Oer- 
man industrialists.  In  return,  Germany 
would  be  permitted  to  choose  Its  own  govern- 
ment and  keep  Its  Industrial  plant. 

This  proposal  aroused  no  enthusiasm,  so 
Schacht  followed  It  with  another.  This  I 
have  In  private  cables  from  a  source  in  Lon- 
don which  is  not  to  be  doubted.  It  offers  to 
soften  German  resistance  In  the  west  to  per- 
mit British  and  American  armies  to  get  to 
Berlin  before  the  Russians.  There  Is  more 
than  one  good  reason  for  believing  this  re- 
port. The  Russians  have  no  illusions  about 
Dr.  Schacht  and  might  promptly  liquidate 
him. 

The  real  peace  offensive,  however,  wUl  begin 
when  the  war  ends.  The  Nazi  leaders  will  be 
either  in  hiding  or  In  prison,  the  generaU 
without  power.  Then  my  old  friend  Schacht, 


brushing  the  swastikas  from  his  lapel  and 
beaming  with  cordiality,  will  begin  the  task 
of  beating  the  Allies  out  of  their  victory. 

After  the  Gennan  Infiation  that  followed 
the  last  war,  bankers  everywhere,  with  su- 
prenre  faith  in  the  industry  of  the  German 
people,  htirried  to  lend  the  country  money. 
MllUons  in  loans  from  small  American.  Brit- 
ish, and  Latin-American  inveators  went  to  the 
Reich.  It  was  this  money — little  of  it  ever 
repaid — that  btUlt  the  Ge.nnan  roads  and 
gave  the  country  tbe  finest  indiutrial  plant  in 
Surope. 

Later  Schacht  refused  point-blank  to  pay 
interest  on  the  bonds  the  foreigners  had  pur- 
chased. This  forced  down  tbe  price  of  the 
bonds,  and  Schacht  then  bought  them  In  at 
a  fraction  of  their  cost. 

Schacht  also  tricked  and  maneuvered  un- 
til be  had  wrecked  the  Dawes  and  Young 
plans  for  Germany's  payment  of  war  repcu-a- 
tions.  This  led  to  the  Hoover  moratorium 
suspending  all  reparations  payments.  They 
were  never  resumed.  Then  Schacht  fought 
and  wheedled  until  the  moratorium  was  ex- 
tended to  private  loans — this  at  a  time  when 
the  Reich  was  well  able  to  pay.  After  these 
achievements,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  com- 
ing of  Hitler  and  another  war. 

Most  of  these  operations  Schacht  accom- 
pushed  as  president  of  the  Reichsbank  under 
the  Wein»ar  Republic.  He  resigned  that  post 
as  soon  as  he  decided  that  Hitler  was  coming 
into  power.  Then  he  lashed  out  In  a  aerie* 
of  brutal  attacks  on  his  old  associates.  When 
the  Nazis  marched  in.  the  men  of  the  re- 
public fied  or  were  seized.  Imprisoned,  or 
killed.  These  men  were  Schacht's  former 
comrades:  they  had  given  him  a  leg  up  when 
he  needed  It.  Now  he  gave  them  no  thought; 
he  merely  stepped  acroea  the  line  and  joined 
the  new  government. 

Because  Hitler  l>adly  needed  a  front  roan- 
one  who  would  look  good  to  international 
finance  and  big  business — he  made  Schacht 
the  economic  dictator  of  the  Third  Reich. 
Schacht  lent  the  brown-shlrted  hoodlums  of 
the  Munich  Blenrtube  an  aura  of  respecta- 
bUlty  which  helped  greatly  In  eetablishing 
the  new  government. 

Schacht  today,  at  67,  is  a  h<»nely,  somewhat 
ludicrous  individual.  About  «  feet  3  Inches 
tall,  with  Clark  Gable  ears  and  a  G.  I.  hair- 
cut, he  wears  spotted,  baggy  clothes  and.  In- 
variably, a  gleaming  white  celluloid  coUar 
about  4  Inches  high.  The  collar  is  his  trade- 
mark. Gustav  Streeemann,  former  foreign 
minister,  used  to  say  it  was  tbe  only  clean 
thing  about  him. 

In  his  personal  relations.  Schacht's  manner 
varies  with  the  people  with  whom  he  is  deal- 
ing. To  subordinates  he  is  harsh  and  Im- 
placable, and  to  his  opponents  he  is  often  In- 
tolerably rude.  But  to  those  he  needs  h* 
can  be  a  man  of  great  charm.  In  the  movie. 
Mission  to  Moscow.  Schacht  is  depicted  as  an 
earnest  and  upright  fellow  who  would  do  any- 
thing he  could  to  accommodate  you. 

In  the  siunmer  of  1939  he  visited  France 
and  Britain  and  there  he  warned  the  chan- 
celleries of  the  imminence  of  war  and 
whispered  "in  strictest  confidence"  tb*  da- 
tails  of  the  Nazi  military  machine.  It 
Schacht's  contribution  to  the  war  of 
which  Hitler  hoped  would  be  sufficient  to  keep 
those  two  countries  out  of  war. 

The  paradox  of  Schacht's  career  is  that,  al- 
though his  gift  of  betrayal  was  known  to 
many  people,  he  yet  continued  to  occupy  high 
office.  Marshal  Goering  summed  It  up  neatly 
when  he  described  Schacht  as  "unloved,  un- 
wanted, indispensable."  He  was  bated  and 
distrusted  within  the  Nazi  party,  particularly 
by  Goebbels  and  Hlmmler.  and  was  never 
elected  a  member — although  Hitler  finally 
gave  him  an  honorary  membership.  Schacht 
in  private  used  to  refer  to  his  party  pin 
as  bis  lifesavlng  badge. 

Schacht's  first  job  was  record  derk  la  ft 
large  BerUn  bank.    He  advanced  with  mdt 
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■peed  th«t  early  In  the  Plrs*  World  War  he 
WM  appointed  an  aide  to  the  clrtl  governor 
of  occupied  Belgium.  He  made  a  good  thing 
oat  of  hU  |ob  until  his  chlefa  discovered  that 
iM  bad  been  throwing  buslneae.  which  should 
have  been  divided  equaly  among  all  German 
banks,  exclusively  to  hl«  former  employera. 

Later.  Setaebt  used  his  high  ofBce  as  head 
of  the  ReMtabaak  to  make  a  fortune  gambling 
secretly  on  the  stock  exchange  In  Switzerland. 
He  also  became  the  secret  backer  of  several 
manufacturing  enterprtsea,  and  then  uaed 
bis  influence  to  have  their  products  bought 
tojr  gu vai umen t  agencies. 

The  ftory  of  Schacht's  economic  manipu- 
lations that  made  poesible  the  rebirth  of  the 
Oarman  war  machine  Is  too  complex  to  de- 
acribe  In  detail.  However.  It  might  be  noted 
tiMrt  It  was  Schacht  who  centralised  all  ex- 
9«%liig  and  developed  the  system  of  barter 
hf  which  Germany  was  able  to  obtain  war- 
itlal  minerals  and  oil  in  return  for  cheup 


Invantad  the  blocked  mark  and  a 
of  tricky  currencies.  A  country 
J  paymant  in  these  money  found  that 
tbay  eoold  be  aiwnt  only  in  Germany  or  for 
Oarman  gooda.  that  ttoay  had  no  value  dae- 
vbare. 

aaliacht  once  made  a  "plunder  anrvey"  of 
ttoSalkana.  llsttoK  everything  salaaWf  in  pro- 
duetioii  or  fknanctal  wealth.  The  report  ap- 
palled avan  the  hardened  Nazis,  who  pointed 
oat  that  he  bad  not  left  so  much  as  a  ton  of 
provisiooa  for  the  needs  of  local  populations. 
'*Oh.  Ocd.  do  they  have  to  eat?"  exclaimed 
Schacht. 

By  1937  the  German  Army  was  an  onUnous 
(act.  and  Schacht's  groiuidwork  was  done. 
He  ostensibly  retired  to  raise  pigs  in  the 
aaduslon  ot  hla  aatate. 

Kvery  truatworthy  source  la  agreed  that, 
whan  tba  var  la  over,  whoever  rules  Germany 
will  find  Schacht  at  hla  dhow — cr  hanging 
from  his  neck. 

Jtist  as  he  softened  the  consequences  of 
defeat  after  the  last  war  and  then  made  poa- 
alble  the  rise  of  Hitler,  so  be  will  come  forward 
to  do  the  same  trick  again.  Inordinately  am- 
bltiotis  and  supremely  aelf -confident,  he  sees 
In  the  end  of  this  war  a  new  opportiinlty  to 
gratify  his  desire  to  become  the  one  all- 
powertul  man  of  the  Reich. 


C  A.  A.  lattarnctors  Say  Amy  Is  Tryisff 
T«  Pat  Vktm  on  At  Skelf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

N.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnaujrA 
Xl«  THB  HOUSK  OF  RSPBXSENTATIVB3 

Tuesdajf.  May  2,  1944 

Ut.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Corgebssional  Rkcou.  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  from  the  Sun- 
day Star  concerning  a  situation  which  I 
believe  every  Member  of  the  House 
Should  be  interested  in  correcting: 

civilian  instructors  in  the  Army's  soon- to- 
be  abandoned  air-training  program  are  com- 
plaining to  the  Ram^>eck  Civil  Service  In- 
lOWlMillii^  Committee  in  the  House  that 
thif  are  being  brushed  off  by  boanls  named 
to  inquire  into  their  further  tjaefulneaa  In  the 
war  effort,  it  was  learned  authoritatively 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  the  eommltteel  inveatlgaton 
are  completing  a  report  which  will  be  highly 
critical  at  the  Army  Air  Forcca'  [dan  to  train 
%Mi  woBoan  ferry  pilots  at  a  tlnM  when 
ot  male   airmen  with.  In  many 


asslgnme  it 


thotisands  of 
begging    for 
mltted    to    Chairman 
within  the  next  few 
committee  then  will 
transmit  it  to  the 

An   Inquiry  hy  the 
firmed  press  reports 
Women's  Air  Service 
stattis,  are  undergoing 
Blons  at  the  air  base 
course  given  them  will 
which    approximates 
given  male  candidates 
Army  Air  Forces,  the 


ho<  tn 


BOX  anu.  BETtas  coauanm 
Although  the  Ooatall  >  bill  now  pending  In 
Congress  would  authf»  ae  the  commissioning 
of  the  WASPS  into  th(  Air  Forces,  it  is  still 
before  the  House  Ri  les  Committee,  and 
aoma  loaders  on  Capi1  d1  Hill  doubt  that  it 
will  ever  paaa.  In  tral  oing  these  women  for 
oommlaslons  before  pi  ssage  of  the  measure, 
a  congressional  sourer  said  today,  the  Air 
Forces  appear  to  have   umped  the  gun. 

As  a  reault  of  wide  spread  complaints  by 
pilots  in  tba  C^vU  A  tronautlcs  Authority's 
war  training  sAlce  pi  ogram.  who  hold  that 


of  flight  time,  are 

It  wiU  be  sub- 

Raicspxck,    protwibly 

(  ays,  and  he  and  his 

<  etermine  whether  to 

Hotye. 

committee   has  con- 

thkt  48  members  of  the 

Pliots,  with  only  civilian 

training  for  commls- 

it  Orlando.  Fla.     The 

last  nearly  7  months, 

he    9-month8    course 

I  or  commissions  in  the 

c<  immittee  found. 


they  are  being  shelved 


set  up  boards  of  inqu  iry  to  look  into  their 


usefulness  as  Candida 
pilots,  ferry  pilots,  anc 
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81  ice 


progrim 


A  report  received 
squadron  commander 
schools  gives  the 
Inquiry  that  was 

"On  Saturday.  April 
said,  "the  instructors 
to  the  flight  training 
the  Army  Air  Forces 
by  a  so-caned  Flying 

"The  opening  words 
Board  were  in  part:  *; 
primary  training 
and  letters  have  been 
ators  and  Congressmen 
that  they  are  on  the 
have  to  do  something 

"The  things  that 
mlUatlng  and 
explanation  we  were 
Inatruetor  Interview 
what  we  wanted  to  d< 
We   were   not   given 
and   were  required   to 
pencil  and  make  otir 
told   OS   It  waa  only 
eon  tract." 


Washington  from  a 
t  one  of  the  training 
fon(iwing  account  of  the 
allege^y  conducted  there : 

15.  1944,"  the  report 
if  this  school  engaged 
rf  aviation  cadets  for 
favored  with  a  visit 
Instructor  Board. 
)f  the  speaker  for  this 
ctirtallment  of  the 
so  many  telegrams 
received  by  your  Sen- 
as to  your  disposition 
Army's  neck,  and  we 
get  them  off.' 
followed  were  most  hu- 
After  a  brief 
hafided  a  contract,  called 
to  sign.    It  asked 
if  we  were  qualifled. 
t^e  to  think  it  over, 
make  our  choice  In 
slknature  in  ink.    They 
a  survey   and   not   a 


embarr  tsslng 


form, 


THaXX  CHOI) 


quoted 


The  report  then 
to  the  men.    It  provld^i 
ply  for  (a)  dlscliarge 
serve  Corps;  (b) 
Beaerve  Corps  for 
Air  Transport  Commajid 


tbsrefore 


duty  with  the  Army  Ali 

The  form,  as  qix>tc^ 
eluded: 

"I   further   undo^st^d 
major  option  B  and  arr 
am  at  any  point  fotind 
training  or  duty  I 
consideration  of  the 
tions.  elect  the  followink 
of  duty  on  training  as 
order  named     •     • 

"And  I  accept  and 
the  above  three 
me  tmder  existing 
form   to   the   bast   of 
ture     •     • 

The  pilot  making  tlie 
considered  the  form  "a 


QUAuncanoin 

Tlie  report  pointed 
training  as  an  Army 
the  applicant  muat 
aervice  in  an  Army 


the  War  Department 


for  regular  combat 
other  duties. 


paovioKO 


the  form  submitted 
that  they  might  ap- 
rom  the  Enlisted  Re- 
in the  Enlisted 
and  duty  with  the 
(c)   call  to  active 
Forces, 
in  the  report,  con- 


conti]  luanoe 
trair  Ing 


that   if   I   choose 

assigned  thereto,  and 

not  qualified  for  such 

and  with  diie 

a^ve-named  major  op- 

dlsposltlons  or  forms 

my  preference  In  the 


desire  whichever  one  of 

Is  approved  for 

and  will  per- 

my   ability.     Sign*- 


prefeiences 
regi  ilatlons. 


report  said  that  ha 
binding  contract." 


aas  BicD 

that  to  qualify  for 

Tpmsport  Service  pilot 

at  least  6  months' 

or  war-training 


out 


hare 


ooi  tract 


service  schocd,  be  between  18  and  35.  and  havo 
flown  1,000  hotirs  as  a  pilot.  300  of  which  must 
have  been  in  aircraft  of  over  300  horsepower. 
By  contrast,  WASP  applicants  are  required  to 
have  35  hours. 

"If  these  quallflcatlona  are  met,"  It  oc»)« 
tlnued,  "Ve  then  get  transition  training,  but 
we  are  told  the  Air  Transport  Command  is  full 
and  running  over,  so  they  go  on  to  say  In  th« 
Instructor  Interview  form :  'If  the  individual 
falls  to  complete  satisfactorily  the  above- 
mentioned  training  or  is  discharged  from  his 
employment  with  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand for  other  reasons,  his  name  will  be 
submitted  by  the  ^Ir  Transport  Command  to 
higher  headquarters  for  call  to  active  duty 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  an  enlisted  capac- 
ity" 

"Here  they  again  have  ample  opportunKy 
to  give  us  the  boot." 

Inquiry  made  by  the  Ramspeck  committee 
at  another  school.  It  was  understood,  was  met 
with  the  reply  that  a  major — constituting 
the  board — had  called  to  interview  pilots. 
He  said  before  leavtog,  it  was  reported,  that 
only  one  of  the  group  of  14  Instructor-pilota 
had  a  chance  to  qualify  for  the  Army  Trans- 
port Service.  At  still  another  school  where 
toquiry  was  made,  the  ofllcer  conducting  the 
survey  was  quoted  as  saying  that  only  one 
man  might  qualify,  and  be  was  a  candidate 
for  glider  service. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
DUtricI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBP  on  April  29,  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  cities  and  my 
oongreeslonal  district,  at  least  2,000.000  Amer- 
ican fighting  men  will  want  to  own  their 
own  farms  at  the  close  of  this  war.  But  they' 
are  going  to  face  plenty  of  obstacles  before 
they  realize  this  ambition  unleaa  they  get 
more  cooperation  than  Is  now  In  sight. 

One  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  the 
Lincoln  administration  during  the  War  be- 
tween the  States  was  the  formulation  of  a 
far-sighted  poat-war  plan  for  the  returning 
soldiers.  Later  Congress  adopted  this  plan 
and  called  It  the  homestead  law. 

Under  its  provisions  the  new  lands  of  the 
West  were  opened  up  for  settlement  and 
agriculture.  Every  soldier  had  priority  for  a 
plot  and  thousands  of  them  flocked  westward 
to  take  advantage  of  It. 

The  Homestead  Act  saved  many  a  patrlotle 
American  from  the  misery  and  poverty  ot 
the  city  and  gave  him  the  chance  he  had 
prayed  for — that  of  owning  and  working  his 
own  farm.  Instead  of  a  burden  to  society,  ha 
became  a  self-respecting.  Independent,  free- 
dom-loving farmer,  who  could  reap  what  he 
sowed  and  live  In  the  knowledge  and  security 
of  his  own  industry  and  on  the  stability  of 
his  own  farm. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  ttirn  back  the 
pages  of  history  and  examine  the  homestead 
law*.  Uany  people  do  not  realize  that  today 
our  Government  Is  still  the  greatest  landlord. 
There  are  more  than  2,000,000  acres  that 
ought  to  be  given  back  to  private  hands. 
These  great  tracts  should  be  made  avallabla 
to  retumtog  heroes  of  Worlc^  War  No.  a. 
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Every  soldier  who  yearns  to  get  back  to  the 
farm,  who  desires  to  possess  his  own  land 
should  have  the  charrce  to  do  so.  As  for  me. 
I  believe  America  has  grown  great  because 
the  soldiers  of  all  our  past  wars  were  en- 
couraged to  make  their  own  way  and  to  tiu 
the  soil.  I  believe  we  can  well  afford  to  en- 
cotuage  them  after  this  war  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

Would  ft  not  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the 
American  people  to  be  able  to  say  to  their 
young  men  who  return  from  the  war,  we  have 
kept  the  faith,  we  have  a  program  ready  for 
you,  the  way  of  peace  Is  open  for  all  men  and 
nations.  Tou  must  travel  that  road,  and  we 
are  causing  your  journey  to  be  easier  by  the 
preparations  we  have  made.  Oo  fo;-th  and 
may  success  be  yours,  my  son. 

No.  dear  friends,  we  must  not  fail  our  sol- 
dier boys.  Let  us  not  give  rise  to  the  sad 
spectacle  which  eighteenth  century  England 
faced  at  the  time  of  her  great  social  revolu- 
tion when  the  little  farms  of  her  people  were 
transformed  overnight  Into  great  estates  and 
sheep  ranches  as  result  of  the  vast  migration 
from  farm  to  factory,  spelling  doom  to  Eng- 
land's small  landowners  and  Independent 
farmers. 

Let  us  heed  the  warning  of  a  poet  of  the 
period : 

"111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay 
Princes  and  lords  may  fiouriah  ^r  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  luts 

made 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

"A  time  there  was.  ere  England's  grief  began 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its 

man 
For  him  light  labor  spread  her  wholesome 

store 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no 

more 
His  best  companions.  Innocence  and  health 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
"But   times   are   altered,   trade's    oppressive 

train 
Has  entered  In  and  dispossessed  the  swain." 


Abuse  of  0.  P.  A.  Power  by  Chester 
Bowles  Destroys  Strawberry  Growers' 
Rif  hts  and  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUrSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  are  a  grower  of  straw- 
berries or  other  perishable  crops  on  which 
an  O.  P.  A.  celling  price  has  been  fixed, 
you  cannot  appeal  to  any  court,  nor  can 
you  help  yourself  according  to  former 
American  laws  and  customs  in  any  man- 
ner, no  matter  how  discriminatory,  how 
illegal,  or  how  confiscatory  Chester 
Bowles'  regulation  is.  As  far  as  your 
property  rights  are  concerned  you  are  an 
absolute  prisoner  of  one  Chester  Bowles. 

Here  is  how  it  operates— you  cannot 
use  the  courts  but  O.  P.  A.  can. 

Chester  Bowles  put  a  discriminatory 
price  ceiling  on  Louisiana  strawberries 
and  considering  the  crop  failure  of  more 
than  50  percent  this  season  it  was  abso- 
lutely confiscatory. 


Krst  the  growers  appealed  to  Chester 
Bowles,  who  refused  to  listen.  Next  the 
appeal  went  to  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food 
Administrator,  and  then  to  Fred  Vinson. 
Economic  Stabilizer.  No  aid  was  forth- 
coming. 

Next  15  Senators  and  over  30  Con- 
gressmen received  a  sugar-coated  answer 
of  no  when  they  appealed  to  Bowles. 

Next  the  Louisian{  growers  appealed 
to  President  Roosevelt  under  section  3  of 
the  Price  Control  Act,  asking  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  secretary,  Hon.  Stephen 
Early,  instruct  Chester  Bowles  to  with- 
hold action  until  the  President  could  re- 
turn to  Washington  and  pass  on  this  ap- 
peal. Bowles  refused  to  withhold  action. 
Next  a  suit  was  submitted  to  a  State 
court  judge  in  Louisiana.  He  insisted 
he  could  take  no  jurisdiction  even  though 
he  thought  the  farmers  should  have  a 
restraining  order. 

Next  a  suit  asking  for  a  restraining 
order  was  presented  to  the  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  Louisi- 
r.na.  This  judge  also  stated  that  even 
his  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  showing 
the  case  of  Lockerty  against  Phillips  to 
the  attorneys. 

Next  a  suit  was  filed  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  behalf  of  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, -nd  the  growers.  This  highest 
Court  denied  jurisdiction. 

The  only  court  left  was  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  most 
misleading  by  its  name,  since  the  law 
provides  it  can  issue  no  restraining  or- 
ders or  injunctions,  and  by  the  time  this 
court  could  have  acted  several  months 
would  have  elapsed  since  this  season's 
last  LoiUsiana  sti-awberries  were  picked 
and  eaten. 

Therefore,  the  strawberry  grower  Is 
out  in  the  cold  with  no  court  to  appeal 
to  to  hear  his  appeal  for  Justice  and 
nothing  to  stop  his  property  from  being 
taken  without  due  process  of  law. 

But  look  what  the  O.  P.  A.  can  do: 
If  the  O.  P.  A.  says  any  farmer.  Indi- 
vidual, or  corporation  is  not  treating  the 
O.  P.  A.  fairly,  the  O.  P.  A.  can  go  into 
any  State  court,  any  Federal  court,  and 
can  end  up  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

If  an  individual  mistreats  or  violates 
an  O.  P.  A.  order,  he  goes  to  jail  or  is  sued 
for  triple  damages. 

If  Chester  Bowles  or  an  O.  P.  A.  sub- 
ordinate mistreats  the  farmer,  a  group 
of  peopler  or  an  individual,  or  violates 
the  Constitution  or  other  laws  with  a 
confiscatory  regulation,  Mr.  Bowles  just 
says,  "I'm  awfully  sorry:  the  O.  P.  A. 
just  made  a  mistake  or  just  handled  that 
situation  crudely."  No  court  action,  no 
triple  damages,  no  jail  term  for  him,  and 
no  money  out  of  his  pockets. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  easy.  Con- 
gress should  take  out  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Act 
the  provisions  that  prevent  an  American 
from  going  to  court  in  the  good  old  Amer- 
ican way.  I  am  submitting  to  the  com- 
mittees in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
this  prdposaL  If  the  committees  f  aU  to 
act  on  this,  then  when  the  O.  P.  A.  Act 
comes  before  Congress  within  the  next 
2  weeks  It  should  be  thus  amended  from 
the  floor.  When  that  is  done  Mr.  Chester 


Bowles  will  lose  his  dictator  powers  irtileh 
he  has  so  wrongfully  aiNiaed  and  all 
Americans  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  their  day  in  court  and  their  op- 
portunity to  seek  justice  acoordlng  to 
the  Constitution. 

The  Emergttscy  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942.  among  its  other  provisions,  expraaa- 
ly  forbids  the  Administrator  of  Price 
Control  to  do  anything  tl\at  will  destroy 
the  price  or  marketing  system.  This  pro- 
hibition is  in  the  following  langtiace: 

<h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  seetton 
shall  not  be  usad  or  made  to  operate  to  com- 
pel changes  In  the  bvUneas  praettoea.  cost 
practices  or  ntethodaw  or  maans  or  aids  to  dis- 
tribution. esUblished  In  any  Industry,  ex- 
cept to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
any  regulation,  order,  price  achedtxle,  or  re- 
quirement under  this  act. 

On  the  13th  day  of  April,  Chester 
Bowles,  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  promulgated  a  reg- 
ulation fixing  a  ceiling  price  on  Louisi- 
ana strawberries.  This  ceiling  price  took 
effect  at  12:01  a.  m.  April  27.  at  the 
height  of  the  Louisiana  strawberry  sea- 
son, which  opens  about  the  1st  of  March 
and  closes  about  the  1st  of  June,  The 
effect  of  this  regulation  was  to  destroy  at 
a  single  stroke  the  entire  price  and  mar- 
keting system  tliat  Louisiana  growers 
have  worked  out  over  a  period  of  25  years. 
This  system  is  delicately  balanced  and  is 
conditioned  on  speed  and  efficiency,  the 
result  being  that  the  growers  get  a  sound 
price  for  their  berries  and  the  final  con-  , 
sumer  receives  the  berries  while  they  ar« 
still  fresh  without  any  great  spread  be- 
tween the  consumer  price  and  the  price 
the  producer  receives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  order  which 
Mr.  Bowles  has  put  into  effect  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  statute,  which  creates 
the  position  that  he  now  holds,  there  is 
no  remedy  against  him.  I  have  Just  had 
a  disappointing  and  highly  relevant  ex- 
perience in  this  connection,  which  forces 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fault  lies 
in  the  Congress  not  having  enacted  a 
statute  that  permits  an  irresponsible 
bureaucrat  to  take  private  property 
without  due  process  of  law  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  deprives  the  cltt- 
eens  whose  property  has  been  taken  of 
any  effectual  remedy  before  the  courts. 
The  bureaucrat  himself  is  primarily  to 
blame,  but  we  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  some  bureaucrats  to  ex- 
pect of  them  the  abuse  and  misuse  of 
any  power  that  is  given  to  the;n.  We 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  the  only 
protection  the  people  have  against  them 
is  in  the  Congress  and  the  courts  and 
that  unless  the  Congress  and  the  coiuts 
provide  such  protection  such  men  as 
Bowles  will  destroy  the  remnants  of  free- 
dom we  still  have. 

It  is  boiled  down  to  this.  The  Price 
Control  Act  provides  an  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  and  provides  expressly 
that  no  other  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  matters  arising  imder  the  act. 
In  other  words,  unless  the  strawberry 
growers  can  get  relief  from  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  they  cannot  get 
It  anywhere.  The  trouble  with  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  Is  Oiat  the 
statute  provides  that  it  may  oM  Immt » 
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temporary  Injunction,  or  any  kind  of  an 
Injunction.  It  takes  a  minimum  of  3 
months  to  do  anything  before  that 
court.  The  Louisiana  strawberry  sea- 
ton  ends  the  1st  of  June.  Hence  if  the 
strawberry  growers  went  before  the 
Imertracy  Court  of  Appeals  the  season 
would  b*  gone  and  the  marlcetlng  sys- 
tem destroyed  and  Louisiana  strawberry 
growers  would  be  robbed  of  hundreds  of 
tboosands  of  dollars  that  rightfully  be- 
long to  them  before  they  could  get  the 
proceeding  well  under  way,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  the  market- 
inc  system  can  again  be  built  up  once  it 
Is  destroyed.  The  dMBttge  is  permanent 
and  irreparable. 

Realizing  this  situation,  1  first  took  the 
case  before  the  United  States  district 
court  in  Louisiana  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  court  to  enjoin  the  unlawful  thing 
that  Bowles  has  done  under  the  general 
equity  powers  of  the  Federal  courts.  The 
judge  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  was 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  Price  Control 
Act  to  do  anything  about  the  matter. 
I  had  to  admit  to  him  that  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act. 

Thereupon,  acting  upon  authority  of 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  I 
filed  an  original  action  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  under 
the  theory  that  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
third  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  had  a  right  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  Supreme  Court  in  protec- 
tion of  its  citizens.  The  Supreme  Court 
gave  the  matter  careful  consideration. 
It  ruled  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
of  the  case.  This  ruling  appears  to  be 
based  on  the  provisions  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  even  though  the 
State  acts  on  their  behalf,  have  no  rem- 
edy for  the  wrong  that  has  been  done 
them  except  through  the  Emergency 
_Court  of  Appeals  provided  by  the  statute. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Supreme  Court 
might  hold  otherwise,  though  I  had  re- 
alized from  the  beginning  that  the 
chances  were  against  us.  After  all,  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  Is  boimd  by  the 
statute,  if  the  statute  is  constitutional, 
and  this  statute  has  been  held  consti- 
tutional. The  thing  we  complained 
about  was  not  that  the  statute  itself 
was  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  thing 
which  Bowles  did  was  directly  forbidden 
by  the  statute.  In  other  words,  we  said 
that  Bowles'  conduct  was  Illegal  and  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  says 
that  our  remedy  for  such  unlawful  con- 
duct is  before  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  and  that  no  other  court  in  the 
land,  not  even  the  Supreme  Court,  can 
give  us  any  relief. 

Now  I  come  back  to  the  proposition  that 
If  the  people  are  going  to  be  protected 
against  the  high-handed,  arbitrary,  and 
tmlawful  acts  of  such  bureaucrats  as 
Chester  Bowles,  the  Congress  itself  must 
see  to  it  that  they  are  given  a  remedy  be- 
fore the  courts  that  will  be  a  practical 
remedy  Instead  of  a  remedy  that  cannot 
possibly  be  put  Into  effect  until  after  they 
have  been  robbed  of  their  property  and 
their  rights.  What  good  does  It  do  to 
get  a  favorable  decision  from  the  Emer- 


gency Court  of  Appc  als  if  our  crops  have 
spoiled  or  have  been  sold  at  half  their 
value  and  the  whole  system  upon  which 
our  Industry  Is  fot  nded  has  been  de- 
stroyed. It  is  too  la  e  to  do  anything  for 
the  Louisiana  stravberry  growers  this 
year,  or  for  the  stiawberry  growers  in 
Arkansas,  Tennessee.  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  or  any  oher  State,  but  it  is 
not  too  late  to  safe  nia^d  them  against 
such  outrages  anoth  x  year,  or  to  protect 
other  farmers  who  ai  e  raising  highly  per- 
ishable crops  that  ha  ve  to  be  sent  to  mar- 
ket tmder  a  delicate!:  ^  balanced  and  high- 
ly efBclent  system.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  amend  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  so  as  to  tak«  from  Bowles  or  any 
other  bureaucrat  p>wer  to  destroy  the 
value  of  farm  crops  i  ind  to  do  irreparable 
damage  to  farm-mai  keting  systems  as  he 
has  done  in  this  ca  «. 

The  following  is    he  complaint  which 
I  prepared  and  filed  i  n  the  Supreme  Court 
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Par  ners'  Protective  Union, 
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behalf  and  on  behalf 
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5.  Wilts  Hoover,  a  citizen  and  a  resident  of 
the  Parish  of  Tangipahoa,  State  of  Louisiana, 
who  Is  a  farmer  and  grower  of  Louisiana 
strawberries,  having  shipped  from  March  18, 
1944,  to  date  approximately  850  crates  of 
strawberries  and  having  still  on  hand  for 
shipment  and  sale  between  date  of  fUlng  this 
suit  and  June  1.  1944.  approximately  375 
crates  of  strawberries  not  jet  picked.  Wilts 
Hoover  acta  In  this  connection  on  hte  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  others  In  similar 
situation  with  him  too  numerous  to  mention. 

6.  Defendant  Chester  Bowles  is  the  duly 
qualified  and  acting  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Admlntotratlon  of  the  United 
States  Government  appointed  under  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1943,  as  amended. 

7.  Jurisdiction  of  this  honorable  court  Is 
based  on  article  3.  section  3,  clause  3  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  fifth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  section  364  of  the  Judicial  Code 
of  the  United  States,  being  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  paragraph  378. 

8.  That  the  State  of  Louisiana  by  its  Gov- 
ernor acts  herein  In  protection  of  the  welfare 
and  property  of  its  citizens,  no  less  than 
50.000  of  whom  are  directly  affected  by  the 
subject  matter  of  this  suit,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  entire  State;  It 
being  the  contention  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
tolana  In  thto  action  that  the  arbitrary,  dto- 
crlmlnatory.  capricious.  unlawf\il,  and  un- 
constitutional action  of  defendant  Bowles 
herein  complained  of  endangers  the  health, 
prosperity,  welfare,  and  property  of  its  In- 
habitants. 

9.  That  pretending  to  act  under  authority 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1943  as  amended, 
but  in  fact  acting  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  same,  the  defendant  Chester  Bowles  on  or 
about  the  13th  day  of  April  1944,  promul- 
gated an  order  fixing  the  celling  price  on 
strawberries  produced  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
toiana,  which  State  has  within  its  borders  the 
largest  and  most  Important  strawberry-pro- 
ducing area  In  the  world,  at  $4.70  per  crate 
for  34  pints  on  sales  by  any  strawberry  grower 
up  to  and  including  the  first  day  of  May 
1944.  and  thereafter  fixing  the  ceiling  price 
at  S3  95  per  crate  for  34  pints.  That  said 
order  to  contrary  to  and  In  disregard  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  as  amended  and  to 
further  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
that  it  directly  deprives  60,000  cltlsens  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  of  their  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  thereby  directly  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  State  of  Louisiana. 
Unless  said  Chester  Bowles  to  restrained  and 
enjoined  from  enforcing  said  illegal  and  un- 
constitutional order  plaintiffs  and  all  classes 
of  people  by  them  represented  wtU  suffer  im- 
mediate and  irreparable  damage  as  to  more 
fully  hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  complaint 
and  In  the  affidavits  hereto  attached,  herein 
referred  to,  and  hereby  made  a  part  hereof. 

10.  Since  1918  strawberry  growers  have 
built  up  a  unique  business  practice  in  the 
method  of  marketing  Louisiana  strawt>erry 
crops  which  has  enabled  the  farmer  and  the 
middlemen  to  receive  a  fair  and  eqxiltable 
dtotrlbution  of  the  receipts  from  these  crops 
and  the  Illegal,  arbitrary  and  highly  discrim- 
inatory order  or  regulation  issued  by  the 
said  Chester  Bowles  will  totally  destroy  the 
strawljerry  industry  In  Loutolana  or  cripple 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  It  wUl  never  com- 
pletely recover. 

11.  Thto  order  directly  adversely  affects 
plaintiffs  and  the  lives  and  economic  weU- 
belng  of  60.000  citizens  of  Louisiana. 

13.  The  marketing  methods  which  have 
taken  the  strawberry  farmers  36  years  to 
perfect  operates  as  follows: 

a.  The  strawberry  growing  area  of  Louisi- 
ana, which  to  the  largest  suawberry  produc- 
ing dtotrlct  in  the  world,  covers  approximately 
five  parishes  surrounding  the  city  of  Ham- 
mond. La. 

b.  When  the  season  opens  the  farmers 
throughout  thto  area  begin  to  bring  In  their 
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etrawberriee  daHy.  They  take  them  to  any  ' 
one  of  approximately  13  shipping  points  in 
thto  area  and  turn  them  over  to  an  assocta- 
tion  whether  private  or  cooperative.  Plain- 
tiff, Ascension  Farmers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  to  one  of  such  associations. 

e.  "niere  are  approximately  35  such  asso- 
ciations operating  throughout  this  strawberry 
district. 

d.  These  strawberries  are  loaded  into  re- 
frigerated cars  immediately.  The  farmer  is 
given  a  receipt  for  whatever  number  of  crates 
or  fractions  of  crates  of  berries  he  brings  to 
market  and  hto  berries  are  loaded  on  the  same 
car  with  scores  of  other  farmers'  berries. 

e.  This  mingling  of  various  farrawrs'  berries 
Is  possible  t>ecause  Louisiana  strawtierries  are 
shipped  in  one  grade  or  classification  and  the 
carload  is  sold  as  a  unit  as  will  be  explained 
hereinafter. 

f.  As  these  associations  complete  the  load- 
ing of  a  car  It  to  picked  up  by  an  express 
train  and  started  northward  with  its  des- 
tination unknown  until  that  night  when  the 
berries  are  sold  at  public  auction  while  they 
are  traveling  northward  in  the  express  train. 

g.  Each  night  during  the  season  three  pub- 
lic auctions  are  held  in  Hammond.  La.,  for 
the  sale  of  the  strawberries  beginning  at  8 
o'clock.  Plaintiff.  Louisiana  Strawberry  and 
Selling  Agency,  Inc.,  operates  one  of  these 
auctions. 

h.  The  above-mentioned  association  which 
collects  and  loads  strawberries  for  the  farm- 
ers brings  the  bills  of  lading  for  their  cars 
that  are  then  in  transit  to  any  one  of  the 
auctions  they  select.  The  suctioneers  then 
put  these  cars  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. This  can  be  done  because  all  Louisiana 
berries  are  shipped  under  one  grade  or  class. 
1.  After  the  cars  have  been  sold  the  buyer 
obtains  authority  from  the  association  that 
loaded  that  car  to  divert  the  said  car  to 
whatever  destination  he  desires. 

J.  By  this  method  carloads  of  strawberries 
fljrlng  northward  on  express  trains  can  be  sold 
at  public  auction  and  still  be  delivered  to 
any  destination  that  the  buyer  may  desire. 
k.  After  the  association  is  paid  for  the  cars 
sold  he  calto  in  the  farmers  and  pays  them 
according  to  receipts  given  at  the  time  they 
delivered  their  berries.  Thus  the  farmer  who 
may  have  only  1  crate  and  3  pints  of  berrle.<5 
to  sell  can  get  the  benefit  of  a  sale  by  pub- 
lic auction  which  to  attended  every  season 
by  some  40  or  50  buyers  representing  fruit 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States. 

1.  If  a  maximum  or  celling  price  of  $4  70 
and  S3.95  to  the  growers  as  above  described 
is  placed  in  effect  as  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration announced  It  will  be  on  April  37, 
1944.  then  this  entire  marketing  system,  built 
up  over  a  period  of  25  years,  will  be  destroyed, 
m.  That  the  entire  strawberry  Industry 
of  the  State  of  Louisana  to  dependent  upon 
this  system  of  distribution.  The  celling  price 
fixed  by  the  defendant  Bowleg  complained  of 
in  this  suit  will  effectively  destroy  said  sys- 
tem in  that  it  win  prevent  the  smooth  and 
steady  movement  of  l)errie8  from  the  fields  to 
the  markets  and  further  prevent  a  small 
farmer  to  have  buyers  from  the  biggest  prod- 
uce houses  in  the  United  States  bid  against 
each  other  for  his  crate  or  two  of  strawberries 
at  the  said  public  auction.  With  the  short 
crop  and  unreasonably  low  and  discrimina- 
tory celling  price  as  fixed  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  all  of  the  strawberries 
will  be  sold  at  the  celling  price  and  therefore 
there  will  be  no  bidding  at  the  auctions. 

n.  The  buyers  who  are  now  in  Hammond, 
La.,  will  no  longer  bid  against  each  other  for 
said  strawberries,  but  wUl  proceed  to  comb 
the  countryside  in  an  effort  to  get  the  largest 
portion  of  the  crop  they  can  at  the  celling 
price.  The  auctions  wUl  thereby  be  forced  to 
close  down. 

o.  With  the  celling  prices  so  fixed,  the  in- 
centive to  buyers  for  paying  black  market 
prices  to  Individual  farmers  to  self-evident. 


p.  "nie  operation  of  the  marketing  system 
above  deacrlbed,  which  to  unique,  and  the 
only  marketing  system  of  Its  kind  In  the 
United  States,  constitutes  business  practices, 
cost  practices,  and  methods  and  means,  and 
aids  distribution  established  in  the  straw- 
berry Industry,  which  are  essential  to  the  In- 
d\istry  In  that  said  system  permits  a  highly 
perishable  product  to  be  set  in  motion  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  it  is  harvested 
to  markets  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  In  such  fashion  that  the  product  may 
be  diverted  in  transit  from  at  least  five  dis- 
tinct points  several  himdred  miles  distant  to 
some  40  or  more  advantageous  markets  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States,  thereby 
asstirtng  the  best  price  to  the  producer  and 

I    the   most   economical   delivery   to   the   con- 

'.   sumer. 

i       13.  Fifty    thousand    Louisiana   strawberry 

I  people  are  shipping  and  marketing  their 
Etrawt>errle8  on  a  large  commercial  scale  in 
the  above  described  manner.  The  straw- 
berry season  usually  begins  In  March  or 
April  and  ends  sometime  in  the  month  of 
May  depending  on  weather  conditions.  The 
current  season  started  ou  approximately 
March  14.  1944.  and  from  present  indlcaUons 
will  end  about  June  1.  1944  (depending  on 
weather  conditions).  Therefore  the  present 
time  constitutes  the  height  of  the  shipping 
season.  Among  the  many  reasons  why  the 
defendant  should  be  restrained  from  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  aforesaid  price  cell- 
ing order  or  regulation  on  strawberries  are 
set  forth,  to  wit: 

(a)  The  said  order  or  regulation  is  capri- 
cious, arbitrary,  and  discriminatory  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  or  order  totally 
disregards  the  fact  that  Louisiana  straw- 
berry growers  suffered  a  crop  failure  amount- 
ing to  at  least  60  percent  caused  by  exceetlve 
frosts  and  rain. 

(b)  The  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended,  gives  to  the  Admlntotrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Admlntotratlon  power  to  fix 
ceiling  prices  only  in  such  cases  as  will  affect 
the  over-all  economic  sUbUlty  of  United 
States  currency  and  in  the  instant  case 
Louisiana  strawberry  farmers.  If  no  ceiling 
Is  placed  on  the  prices,  will  not  receive  more 
than  $3,780,000  for  the  entire  crop  as  com- 
pared with  a  yearly  average  frocn  1930 
through  1940  of  some  S5,000.000  and  there- 
fore, when  the  Louisiana  strawberry  fanner 
will  receive  30  percent  less  than  he  received 
during  a  10-year  average,  his  receipts  could 
not  possibly  affect  stability  of  United  States 
currency. 

(c)  The  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended,  prohibits  and  forbids  defendant 
from  fixing  a  maximum  celling  price  on  any 
coRunodity  until  after  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  determined  and  published:  (1)  a 
parity  price  for  such  commodity  taking  Into 
consideration  grade,  location,  and  so  forth, 
and  (2)  the  highest  price  received  by  the 
grower  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1942.  to  September  15.  1942.  The  act  further 
forbids  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price  that 
is  below  either  one  of  the  above  two  pub- 
lished prices  and  plaintiffs  aver  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  never  has  deter- 
mined and  published  the  aforesaid  prices 
as  required  by  the  act. 

(d)  The  said  Price  Control  ^ct  forbids  the 
use  of  any  provisions  of  the  act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  any  changes  in  an  Indus- 
try, business  practices  or  method  of  dtotrllni- 
tion  except  to  prevent  evasions  of  the  Isw. 
Defendant  has  been  shown  that  the  celling  he 
has  placed  on  strawberries  will  not  only 
change  the  business  practices  and  methods 
of  dtotrlbution  but  will  destroy  the  present 
method  of  dtotrlbution  built  up  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  and  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
growers,  distributors  and  the  strawberry  in- 
dustry at  large. 

(e)  Defendant  by  the  aforesaid  order  or 
regulaUon  has  gnmly  Atocrtmlnated  against 


plaintiffs  herein  in  that  he  toUUy  dlnw* 
garded  the  fact  that  It  coaU  more  than  twtoe 
as  much  to  produce  the  same  anMunt  o( 
Louisiana  strawberries  as  It  doe*  to  protfoce 
the  berries  grown  in  moat  other  States  of  the 
United  SUtcs.  For  a  period  of  35  )-«ars  Umu- 
iana  growers  have  been  developing  a  high 
grade  of  strawberries,  unlike  other  States,  and 
have  gone  to  great  expense  and  labor  each 
season  to  cull  and  carefully  grade  and  hand 
pack  their  berries  which  are  eoM  IB  packafes 
bearing  well  esUbltohed  brands  or  labels. 
Because  of  the  development  and  packing  of  a 
fine  strawberry,  a  pint  of  Louisiana  straw- 
berries generally  sells  on  an  equivalent  mar- 
ket for  the  same  price  as  a  quart  at  berrlee 
from  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  yet  the 
delendant  In  his  price  celling  order  or  regu- 
latjon  allows  the  growers  in  Btslas  other 
than  Louisiana  100  percent  vatm  tbMn  the 
Louisiana  grower  can  receive  which  to  a  grosa. 
arbitrary  and  capricious  discrimination 
against  plaintiffs. 

14.  That  the  order  of  the  defendant  BowlM 
herein  complained  of  to  further  capricious  and 
discrimlnntory  In  that  the  Florida  strawberry 
season  opened  on  or  about  the  I5th  day  of 
December  1943.  and  was  completed  about  the 
1st  of  April  1944,  without  a  ceUIng  price. 
Further  the  price  of  Florida  strawberries  in 
the  present  season  averaged  less  than  5  cents 
per  pint  box  more  than  It  averaged  over  last 
year's  season  and  this  Increeae  was  not  due 
to  any  inflationary  action,  but  was  the  na- 
tural result  of  decreased  acreage.  The  Louto- 
lana season  during  the  present  year  opened 
on  or  about  March  14  and  will  close  on 
or  about  June  1,  1944.  depending  upon 
weather  conditions.  Thus  the  celling  price 
herein  complained  of  goes  Into  effect  in  the 
middle  of  the  Loutolana  season.  Therefore 
the  placing  of  a  ceiling  price  on  Louisiana's 
strawberries  now  to  an  act  of  gross  discrim- 
ination against  the  farmers  in  Louisiana. 

15.  In  Loutolana  for  the  period  from  1930 
to  1940.  Including  railway  express  and  truck 
movements,  an  average  of  3,000  cars  per  sea- 
son have  been  shipped  from  this  State  with 
un  average  seasonal  r-turn  to  growers  ei  ap- 
proximately SS.000.000  ( these  tacU  are  baaed 
on  Department  of  Agriculture  suttatles  and 
flgures).  The  Department  of  Agrtealturs's 
estimate  for  this  season  Is  SOOaaM.  SMl  ptelu- 
tiffs  aver  on  Information  and  h^M.  itoai  the 
crop  wUl  be  amaUer  than  thto  eaUmate.  At 
the  highest  possible  average  price  that  could 
be  received  from  the  entire  season  the  re- 
turn to  Louisiana  growers  would  not  exceed 
S3.780.000.  which  would  be  distributed  to 
50.000  Individuals  and  therefore  could  not 
possibly  have  any  effect  on  the  stability  of 
United  States  currency.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ceiling  price  flxed  by  defendant  will  serl- 

i  ously  reduce  the  income  to  the  growers  and 
others  directly   affected   and   more  partlcu- 

I  lady  the  plaintiffs  herein,  and  will  cause 
widespread  suffering,  loss,  and  irreparable  In- 

'   Jury  to  plaintiffs  and   thousands  of  others 

j   In  Loutolana. 

16.  The  shortage  of  the  Loutolana  crop  Is 

'   shewn  bv  the  fact  thst  in  normal  yearn  st 

:   the  height  of  the  strawtjerry  eeaaon  100  to 

'  IM  cars  are  sbtpped  per  day  from  l^utatan*. 
The  current  seaeosi  has  been  at  iu  kelgbt 
since  about  the  15th  of  April.  The  United 
States  Department  of  A^lcultiu-e  reports 
show  that  f'om  AprU  10  to  the  date  of  flllng 
thto  suit  the  shipments  from  Loutslans  have 
averaged  lees  than  10  cars  per  day. 

Further  opinions  among  growers,  shippers. 
agriculture  experU.  and  thoae  on  the  eoene 
in  Loutolana.  are  practically  unanlmoito  that 
the  strawberry  crop  faUure  thto  season  will 
run  from  60  percent  to  66*'i  percent,  there- 
fore pUIn tiffs  aver  that  there  wiU  be  a  crop 
failure  in  exocas  of  60  percent  in  Louisiana 
strawberries  tiUs  seaeon. 

Thto  factor  has  bssn  artMtrarUy  < 
bv  defendant 
which 
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^   growers,  an  con» 

tnty  to  Mm  turn  aatf  taiMiiUcm  of  the  Uw- 
Butii  «rtK>  wift^  tb«  Price  Control  Act 
•f  1M3  ••  MDcnded. 

17.  Aa  anothm-  ewpl*  of  tfiacrlmlnatk» 
•^atnat  pUlnuai  and  t&OM  llwy  represent  la 
•hovn  by  the  fact  that  tha  Oflea  of  Prtoa 
AdaUnlatraUon  acting  thrcogh  defmdant 
hm  wttbhtkl  or  withdrawn  the  celling  prices 
to  fiotiB  flsed  on  naw  potatoes  due  to  the 
:  that  thers  waa  a  partial  crop  failure  and 
ot  J*»U  In  Flortda.  not,  howerer, 
J  and  aarara  aa  tiM  crop  faUure  and 
I  of  ytald  la  the  Louisiana  strawberry 


IS.  Lonlalana  strawberrlea  have  baan  aaU- 
Ing  during  the  current  seaaoo  for  prlesa  rang- 
1^  from  i8.36  to  46  08  average  dally  prlcea 
per  ^ate  of  24  pinU.  The  price  per  crate 
ao  far  this  aeaaon  haa  averaged  approximately 
•7.1A  aa  abown  by  the  War  Pood  Admlnlstra- 
tkM  nportM  and  the  order  or  regulation  com- 
ytf***^^  Of  fiDMa  the  price  at  V  "0  until  May  1. 
«fe«l  It  to  tlMB  ftnd  at  t3.95  for  the  balance 
of  the  aeaaon.  This  drastic,  arbitrary  and 
caprldotu  action  will  take  plaintiff's  prop- 
erty without  due  proceaa  of  law  If  It  Is  en- 
toreed  and  plamtlifs  will  suffer  irreparable 
Injury  unlcaa  this  honorable  court  Imme- 
diately laaoea  a  restraining  order  and  after  a 
proper  hearing  laaoea  a  temporary  and  perma- 
nent tnjunctton  against  the  enforcement  of 
the  aforesaid  order  or  regulation. 

19.  That  the  damage  with  which  the  plain- 
tiffs are  threatened  in  this  case  Is  immediate. 
great  and  irreparable  In  that  their  whole  sys- 
.  of  nMHrketing  their  strawberry  crop,  built 
a  S^year  period  and  delicately  bel- 
aud implemented  as  hereinabove  set 
teeee  Immediate  destruction  at  the 
It  of  thetr  production  season  for  1944. 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  no  remedy  except  In 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtet. 

ao.  That  the  remedy  graerally  proTlded  In 
aaM  Prtee  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended. 
•Cord  adequate  relief  to  plaintiffs  in 
,  atnoe  aald  act  provides  for  only 
a  protest  direct  to  the  Ad- 
likleh  hae  taHi  made  and  aiM- 
by  aald  »Wianrtint  Bowles  and. 
id.  an  appeal  to  the  Bmergency  Court  of 
Appmli  which  doee  not  provide  any  remedy 
to  pMnttffs  aa  hereinafter  aet  forth.  U 
ptatBtMb  abould  follow  only  such  procedure 
tt  woold  be  tmpoaalble  for  them  to  ralae  and 
their  nblntloni  to  tbe  vloUtlon  of 
» statute  itaelf  aad  ef  thm  violation  of  their 
i  by  tbe  defendant  Bowlea 
of  In  euch  manner  aa  to 
against  tbe  gram  and  tr- 
that  will  como  upon  them 
tfjr  raoaoo  of  the  arbitrary,  eaprMeas.  and  un- 
lawful aet  of  aaid  defendant  Bowlea.  except 
for  the  UMBOdlate  intervention  of  this  honor- 
by  yntiag  a  reetratnlng  order 
J  tor  pNUminary  injunction. 
11.  That  tn  thia  connecUnn  plaintiffs  have 
aohauated    their   administrative   remedy  1>y 

•  arMtrartly  dtttled  by  aaid  defendant 


the 


That  pUlntlffa  have  no  remedy  before 
fcuMgomj  OBWt  of  AppaalB  aa  aet  up  by 
Prtoa  OoMral  Aai  of  IMI.  ••  ■nondod. 
In  thM  orttf  MMNo  1111 1 1  dy  prehAMa  ooM 
Bmergeney  Court  of  Appeala  from  laaoliv  ra- 
•tralning  ordera  or  temporary  Injimcttona  or 
latorloevloffy  dMNOo  and  providea  for  such 
portoda  of  tlaae  and  praeedme  before  aald 
court  that  the  Louisiana  strawberry  aeaaoii 
of  1944  would  be  oompletely  ended  and  Ir- 
reparable damages  hmolB  eonplalned  of 
«ovM  haw*  oectirred.  tndudlng  tha  rtmliuu 
tlan  of  Hm  plahnifls'  marketing  ayalam  and 
tbo  nalawrful  taking  of  their  property  without 
dtM  procem  of  law. 

33  Therefore  plaintiffs  have  no  remedy  In 
any  administrative  procedure  or  before  any 
oontt  aave  beCere  the  Sopreme  Court  of  the 
VBMad  Statoa  in  ttka  oaerelae  of  lu  general 
povw*  IB  an  oslgtaal  aettan  bnMight  by  the 
Btau  of  Louisiana  )otned  herein  by  the  other 


©  ntral  war  time, 
for  the  Interven- 


ptatntlfls  aa  repreeentatlve  of  the  arveral 
dHMO  whose  welfare  and  pre  >erty  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  save  f(  r  the  Immediate 
intervention  of  this  Honorat  le  Court. 

34.  The  order  herein  complained  of  went 
Into  effect  at  12:01  a.  m.. 
April  37.  1944.  and  except 
tion  of  this  Court  by  the  iat  uance  of  a  tem 
porary  restraining  order.  th«  plaintiffs*  mar- 
keting system  as  herein  i  et  forth  which 
abruptly  stopped  with  the  closing  of  the 
auction  AprU  27.  1944.  at  I  p.  m..  central 
war  time,  has  broken  doe  n.  and  thereby 
platntlSa  and  all  whom  th  ry  represent  are 
being  deprived  of  their  prop  (rty  rights  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  State  of  Loulalai  a  la  being  irrep- 
arably damaged. 

Wherefore,  these  premlMs  considered, 
plaintiffs  pray: 

1.  That  a  temporary  resti  atnlng  order  la- 
Bue  herein  forthwith  for  i ,  period  not  to 
exceed  10  days,  and  that  aftei  due  proceedings 
be  had,  a  temporary  injunct  ion  Issue  herein. 

2.  That  upon  flnsl  heart  ig  a  permanent 
Injunction  issue  herein  res  raining  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  tl:  e  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  and  anyon<  acting  for  him 
from  enforcing  or  attemptli  ig  to  enforce  an 
order  or  regulation  fixing  i  he  celling  price 
on   strawberries    In   Loulsla  la   at   94  70   per 


i  xl  running  from 
f  $3.95  per  crate 
from    enforcing 


crate  of  34  plnta  for  the  perl 
April  27  to  May  1.  1944.  an( 
of  24  plnta  thereafter,  or 
or  attempting  to  enforce  ar  f  order  or  regu- 
lation that  la  discriminate  7.  Illegal,  arbi- 
trary, or  capricious  In  sucl  1  manner  as  to 
destroy  buelnem  practices.  »  st  practices,  and 
methods  and  means  or  aids  o  '  dlstrtbutlon  es- 
tablished In  the  Louisiana  s  rawberry  Indus- 
try or  to  deprive  the  peopl«  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  of  their  proper  ;y.  welfare,  and 
prosperity  without  due  proc  »S8  of  law. 

3.  And  for  such  other  aid  further  relief 
as  to  the  Cotirt  may  seem  i  ight  and  proper. 
jAMBi  H.  Moaai  soh. 

Han  mond.  La. 
ViaMON  B.  Low  txT. 

Waahtm  ton.  D.  C. 
Damkbon  C.  Mc  CAxn, 

Sew  0  rieans.  La. 
>lttornry|  for  plaintiffs. 


Stati  or  LotnsiAMA. 

Parish  of  Tangipah 

Before  me,  the  underalgn^l 
aonally  came  and  appeared 
who  being  by  me  personally 
sworn,  did  depoee  and  say: 

He  Is  the  president  of  the 
berry  *  Selling  Agency,  In( 
he  has  read  the  petition 
the  Louisiana  Strawberry 
Inc.,  against  Cheater 
of  the  OOoe  of  Price 
all  the  allegations  of  fact 
are  tnie  and  ooiTect  to  the 
edgo.  Infonaatlon,  and  bcli^ 

Purther.   that  If  a  price 
per  24-piot  crate  is  enforcetl 
and  thereafter  •3.95  per 
barry-auotlon  companlea 
doee  and  go  out  of  bualneai 
and  growers  of  strawberries 
susUln  huge  and  Irreparabh  1 
agee  more  particularly 
of  the  crop  which  will 
raoovertng  the  sums  that 
In  the  production  of  this 
crop. 

Wa 

Sarom  to  and  subecrlbec 
astb  day  of  AprU  1944 


lUl 


becauie 


Stat*  or  Lookama, 

PortaM  of  ran^fpB^ 
Before  me,  the  nnrtrraig: 
I   sonally  came  and  appeared 


End 


authority,  per- 
VUlUun  Fletcher, 
known  and  duly 

Loulaiana  Straw- 
He  avers  that 
on  behalf  of 
Selling  Agency, 
Administrator 
and 
Contained  therein 
I  eet  of  his  knowl- 


filed 


BowU  a 
Adz  tlnistratlon. 


celling   of  MIO 
through  May  1 
4rate.   the  straw- 
be  f  oreed  to 
and  tbe  fanners 
In  Loulaiana  wUl 
loaeea  and  dam- 
of  the  shortage 
prevent  them  from 
have  Invested 
n's  strawberry 


ttey 


JAM    FLCTCHXB. 


before  me  this 


Spsncbu 
Notary  PvbUc. 


authority  per- 
R.  M.  Stngletary, 


who  being  by  me  personally  known  and  duly 
sworn,  did  depoee  and  say:  „ 

He  U  the  president  of  the  Louisiana  Farm- 
ers' Protective  Union,  Inc.  He  avers  that  he 
has  read  the  petition  filed  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Louisiana  Farmers*  Protective  Union,  Inc, 
against  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  all  the 
allegations  of  fact  contained  therein  are  true 
and  correct  to  the  best  of  hU  knowledge.  In- 
formation, and  belief. 

Further  that  If  a  price  celling  of  |470  per 
34-pint  crate  is  enforced  through  May  1  and 
thereafter  $3S5  per  crate,  the  strawberry  auc- 
tion companies  will  be  forced  to  close  and 
go  out  of  business  and  the  fau-mers  and  grow- 
ers of  strawberries  In  Louisiana  will  sustain 
hiige  and  irreparable  losses  and  damages,  more 
particularly  because  of  the  shortage  of  the 
crop  which  will  prevent  them  from  recovering 
the  sums  that  they  have  invested  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  season's  strawberry  crop. 

R.     M.     STNCLETABT. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th  day  of  April-1944. 

Earl  SFCNcra, 
Notary  Publie. 

Statk  or  Louisiana, 

Parish  of  Tangipahoa: 

Before  me,  the  imdersigued  authority,  per- 
sonally came  and  appeared  Wlltz  Hoover,  who 
being  by  me  personally  known  and  duly 
sworn,  did  depose  and  aay: 

He  is  a  citiisen  and  a  reeident  of  the  Parish 
of  Tangipahoa,  State  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
farmer  and  grower  of  Louisiana  strawberries. 
That  be  has  shipped  from  March  15.  1944,  to 
date,  approximately  350  crates  of  strawberries 
and  that  he  has  still  coi  hand  for  shipment 
and  sale  between  this  date  and  June  1,  1944, 
approximately  276  crates  of  strawberries  not 
yet  picked.  He  avers  that  he  has  read  the 
petition  filed  by  him  against  Chester  Bowles, 
AdminUtrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, and  all  the  allegations  of  fact  con- 
tained therein  are  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  bis  knowledge.  Information,  and  be- 
Uef. 

Purther.  that  If  a  price  celling  of  $4.70  per 
24  pint  crate  Is  enforced  through  May  1  and 
thereafter  •3.96  per  crate,  the  strawberry  auc- 
tion companies  will  be  forced  to  close  and 
go  out  of  buainess  and  the  farmers  and 
growers  of  strawberries  In  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing affiant,  will  sustain  huge  and  irreparable 
losses  and  damages  more  particular  because 
of  the  shortage  of  the  crop  which  will  prevent 
them  from  recovering  the  sums  they  have 
Inveated  In  the  production  of  this  season's 
strawberry  crop. 

Wn.T«  Boovn. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
26th  day  of  AprU  1944. 

Basl  SrsNCsa, 
Notary  PubUe. 

Otati  or  LotnsiANA, 

Parith  of  Tangipahoa;      ^ 

Before  me,  the  undersigned  authority  per- 
sonally came  and  appeared  Oreal  Oautreau. 
who  being  by  me  personally  known  and  duly 
sworn,  did  depoee  and  say: 

He  U  the  prealdent  of  the  Ascension  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Association,  Inc.  He  avers 
that  he  has  read  the  petition  hied  on  behalf 
of  the  Ascension  Farmers'  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  against  Chester  Bowles.  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin  Istrauon. 
and  all  tbe  aUegatlons  of  fact  contained 
therein  are  true  and  correct  to  the  *>est  of 
his  knowledge,  information  and  belief. 

Purther.  that  If  a  price  celling  of  •4.70 
per  24-plnt  crate  Is  enforced  through  May  1 
and  thereafter  •8.96  per  crate  the  strawbOTy 
auction  companlea  will  be  forced  to  cloee  and 
go  out  of  business  and  the  farmers  and  grow- 
ers of  strawberries  In  Louisiana  wUl  austaln 
huge  and  irreparable  losses  and  damages  more 
particular  because  of  the  shortage  of  the 
crop  which  wlU  prevent  them  from  recovertng 
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the  sums  that  they  have  Invested  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  season's  strawtierry  crop. 

Okkal  Gaxttxeaxt. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
a5th  day  of  AprU  1944. 

Eabl  Spxncxb. 
Notary  Public. 

DistbTCT  or  Columbia.  »s: 

Before  mc.  the  undersigned  authority,  per- 
sonally came  and  appeared  James  H.  Mor- 
aisoN.  who,  being  by  me  personally  known 
and  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say: 

That  he  has  investigated  and  studied  all 
the  facts  alleged  In  the  complaint  and  they 
are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, information,  and  belief. 

Purther,  surveys  of  the  Louisiana  straw- 
berry crop  made  by  numerous  experts,  includ- 
ing Harry  D.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  show  that 
there  has  been  at  least  a  50-percent  crop 
failure  this  season.  A  telegram  from  Harry 
D.  Wilson  so  stating  Is  attached  hereto.  Your 
affiant  pei sonally  called  the  attention  of 
Chester  Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  to  this  fact  and 
he  totally  disregarded  it  and  refused  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  maximum  celling  price 
on  strawberries  after  he  learned  that  there 
had  been  a  50-percent  crop  falliu-e  due  to 
excessive  rains  and  freezes. 

Purther,  affiant  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  now  oper- 
ating under  the  Office  of  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, figures  showing  that  for  the  period 
from  1930' to  1940  an  average  of  approximately 
3  000  cars  of  strawberries  were  shipped  from 
Louisiana  eirh  season,  which  brought  a  gross 
return  of  some  •6.000.000,  and  under  an  esti- 
mate of  900  cars  for  this  season  which  the 
said  Chester  Bowles  said  was  a  proper  esti- 
mate. The  highest  possible  return  without 
any  ceUlng  price  would  not  exceed  •3.780.000 
for  the  entire  1944  crop. 

Further,  your  affiant  personally  called  on 
the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  War  Food 
Administration  and  on  Chester  Bowles,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, to  produce  and  show  the  publication  of 
the  partty  price  on  Louisiana  strawberries 
established  for  grade  and  location  as  required 
by  the  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as  amended, 
and  for  the  publication  of  the  highest  price 
received  during  the  period  of  January  1.  1942. 
to  September  15.  1942.  as  required  by  said 
act  before  any  maximum  price  or  celling  can 
be  placed  on  Louisiana  strawberries  and  nei- 
ther the  Office  of  War  Food  Administration 
nor  said  Chester  Bowles  could  produce  any 
such  public  prices  as  required  by  law. 

Thereupon,  as  provided  by  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  subsequent  to  his 
promulgation  of  celling  prices  on  Louisiana 
strawberries  under  date  of  April  13.  1944,  af- 
fiant first  asked  for  a  hearing  In  which  to 
submit  data.  Information,  and  written  briefs 
In  protest  of  said  celling  prices.    On  or  about 
the  20th  day  of  April  at  the  approximate  hour 
of  6  p.  m..  in  the  office  of  defendant,  Chester 
Bowles,  affiant  personally  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  and   all  they  represent,  presented 
said  dats.  information,  and  briefs  protesting 
said  ceUIng  prlcea.    At  the  conclusion,  after 
approximately  2  hours,  the  said  defendant. 
Chester  Bowles,  arbitrarily  refused  to  change 
the  said  celling  prices  and   thereby  turned 
down  the  protest  as  made  on  behalf  of  plain- 
tiff and  all  they  represent  by  y<^\^PfP^\J^' 
flant  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Kjce 
Control  Act  of  1942  as  amended. 

Purther.  the  cost  of  producing  the  same 
quantity  of  LouUlana  berries  Is  approxi- 
mately twice  the  cost  of  producing  straw- 
berriei  in  most  of  the  other  States.  For  a 
period  of  over  25  years  Louisiana  P^^e"  ^f^" 
been  developing  a  high  grade  of  »trawberri« 
unlike  other  States,  and  have  KO°«J^,  «;"^ 
expense  and  labor  each  season  to  cuU  •"^ 
carefully  grade  and  hand-pick  their  straw- 


beirles  that  are  sold  In  packages  bearing  well- 
esUbllshed  brands  or  labels  and  have  thus 
buUt  up  a  large  demand  for  Louisiana  straw- 
berries throughout  the  United  States.  Be- 
cause of  the  development  In  packing  of  a 
fine  sUawberry,  a  pint  of  Louisiana  straw- 
berries generally  sells  under  similar  condi- 
tions on  equivalent  markets  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  price  as  a  quart  of  straw- 
berries from  other  States  of  the  Union,  as  Is 
shown  by  a  copy  of  a  W.  P.  A.  report  dated 
April  24.  1944,  showing  the  St.  Louis  market 
In  particular,  which  Is  attached  hereto  and 
made  a  part  hereof  This  fact  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  said  Chester  Bowles,  who 
Informed  your  affiant  that  he  would  Investi- 
gate these  facts,  and.  if  eftabilshcd.  the  cell- 
ing price  would  be  altered  to  take  this  Into 
consideration.  Thereafter  and  before  any 
reasonable  check  could  be  made  by  him.  he 
announced  that  he  would  not  alter  the  price 
celling  fixed  on  Louisiana  strawberries  and 
totally  disregarded  this  important  factor 
which  constitutes  a  gross,  arbitrary,  and  ca- 
prlcloua  discrimination  against  the  plain- 
tiffs in  the  instant  suit  and  against  aU  Louisi- 
ana strawberry  growers. 

Purther.  that  the  directive,  regulation,  and 
orders,  ttc,  for  said  celling  price  on  straw- 
berries as  issued  by  said  Chester  Bowles  Is  not 
attached  hereto  because  said  Bowles  refused 
to  provide  your  affiant  with  a  copy  of  same. 
Your  affiant  made  every  possible  effort  and  a 
personal  request  of  Chester  Bowles  to  secure 
eald  documents,  but  defendant  Bowles  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  same  to  your  affiant, 
who  requested  same  In  the  capacity  of  a  Con- 
gressman.    Affiant  further  explained  that  no 
bureau  or  department  had  ever  refused  simi- 
lar documents  where  the  welfare  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  his  constituents  were  affected 
substantially.    Notwithstanding  all  of  these 
pleas  and  requests,  affiant  was  further  denied 
a  copy  of  said  documents  and  was  able  only 
by  a  hurried  glimpse  to  read  part  of  aid 
documents,  part  of  which  were  on  a  carbon 
sheet  which  was  illegible,  while  being  watched 
by   defendant   Bowles'  subordinate.     Affiant 
was  further  told  by  defendant  Bowles  that  he 
could  not  copy  said  documents 

Purther.  that  If  a  price  celling  of  94.70  per 
24-plnt  crate  Is  enforced  through  May  1  and 
thereafter  •3.95  per  crate,  the  strawberry 
auction  companies  wlU  be  forced  to  cloee  and 
KO  out  of  business  and  the  whole  system  of 
iiarketlng  and  distributing  Louisiana  straw- 
berries built  up  over  a  26-year  period  and 
delicately  balanced  wlU  be  deatroyed  and. 
therefore,  the  fanners  and  growers  of  straw- 
berries in  Louisiana  will  sustain  huge  and 
Irreparable  losses  and  damages  more  particu- 
larly because  of  the  shortage  of  the  crop. 
which  will  prevent  them  from  recovering  the 
sums  that  they  have  Invested  in  tbe  produc- 
tion of  this  seasons  strawberry  crop. 

JAM»  H.  MoaaisoM. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 

27th  day  of  April  1944. 

TatncAN  Wabd, 
Notary  Publie. 


General  Accountinf  Ofice  Criticiirai  of 
Maritime  Commisiion  and  War  SUp- 
pinf  Administration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vtaciKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 
Mr  BLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  General  Accounting 


Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1943.  there  is  on  pages  78  to  81,  both  in- 
clusive, a  list  of  alleged  irregularities  and 
criticisms  of  the  accounts  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. It  Is  salutary  that  supposed  ir- 
regularities and  criticisms  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  pitiless  light  of  publicity  . 
even  though  at  the  time  they  are  given 
public  attention  corrections  have  been 
made  and  remedies  put  into  effect. 
Those  against  whom  charges  arc  pre- 
ferred are  entitled  to  have  their  views 
as  to  the  charges  also  given  publicity, 
and.  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  letter  to  me  from 
Admiral  Land,  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  War 
Shipping  Administrator  setting  forth  the 
facts  and  circumstances  about  these  so- 
called  irregular  practices  In  so  far  as 
they  can  be  presented  within  reasonable 
compass. 

The  charges  in  the  annual  report  and 
the  answers  submitted  herewith  have 
been  referred  by  me  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  committee  in  charge  01 
the  investigations  being  conducted  by 
the  committee  with  instrucUons  to  cover 
the  charges  and  answers  very  fully  and 
bring  his  conclusions  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  committee  for  further  study  where 
necessary. 

Tlie  letter  of  Admiral  Land.  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  and  War  Shipping 
Administrator,  referred  to   above,  fol- 
lows: 
UNrm  StATis  MAamMi  CoMMisaioit, 

Washington.  April  13.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Schutucs  Otis  Blano. 

Chairman.  Merchant  Marine  and  Pish' 
eries   Committee.   House   of   Repre- 
sentatives. 
Deas   JtnwB   Blamb:    In    the    Comptroller 
Oenerals  annual  report  to  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1943.   reference 
U  made  to  examinations  by  his  office  of  ac- 
counU  and  records  of  approximately  60  ship 
construction    and    repair    yards    performing 
work  for  the  Maritime  Commlaslon  and  War 

Shipping  Administration.  

He  referred  to  certain  "Irregular  practices 
which  have  been  discloeed  as  a  result  of  th^ 
examinations    and.    wbUe    most    of    these 
charges  are  rather  general  in  ^J^*"f^' 
and  in  some  cases  broad  generaMaattons  from 
limited  or  separate  i"t«»*' "  »V^l*l^i! 
to  set  forth  within  reasonable  compass  the 
facU  and  circumstances  about  them,  inso- 
far ai  we  can.  In  view  of  their  general  nature, 
under  date  of  January  8.  1943.  In  trans- 
mitung  to  «s  a  copy  of  •  "^"^nil^^  ? 
bis  field  reprasanUMvw  dated  »^P»<«»«  »• 
104a   the  Comptroller  General  SUted. 
*^  o"  er  tbSt  the  United  BUtes  Mj^Une 
Commission  may   be  cun-enUy   «»vlsed   of 
certain  field  Investigations  by  represenUtlves 
of  this  office  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit 
tha  axDSdltlous  handling  of  the  reporU  with 
ISpwttoereto,   it   U  deemed   advisable  to 
fumisb  you  copies  of  such  reporU  for  your 
information  and  appropriate  »ctlon. 

"It  is.  of  cotirse,  understood  that  tbe  com- 
menta  conUlned  In  the  «Port«  W  "©^  ''P" 
resent  the  views  of  the  office;  however,  they 
SITierve  a.  a  poeslble  basU  for  Imm*^ 
action  by  tbe  Commission  when  i»»^ 
Imd  at  the  same  time  expedite  final  disposi- 
tion of  tbe  matters  Involved." 

It  has  been  our  endeavor  at  aU  y»ff ^ 
prompUy  foUow  through  cur  ir 
of   aU  such   reporU   that   the 
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haa  referred  to  lu  on  the  basis  of  hU 
It  referred  to  above. 

ta  ft  nmbn  or  cases,  tbe  reports  of  the 
Coa^lidlV  Ocnerml's  field  representatives 
ha^  BOt  bMB  forwarded  to  tbe  CoaxmimiOD 
tar  Ti— »•  iwiMWarihls  time  after  tb«y  vers 
i,  glTlnff  but  Utile  opportunity,  If 
_ry.  to  taJte  Immediate  corrective  ac- 
tion. It  has  be«n  obserred  that,  to  many  in- 
•taness.  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
aral's  field  rspreaentatlTes  referred  to  dis- 
altovwwas  alisafly  noted  by  our  own  field 
mutMm*,  *"*  on  which  appropriate  action 
bad  batn  takwi. 

TlM  Tartoos  reports  that  the  Comptroller 
OmmhU  has  referred  to  this  offlce  from  time 
to  tlM«.  In  retrospect  bring  up  tbe  question 
of  the  dlscrettonarj  powers  vested  In  the 
Marltlma  ComaiartaB  by  Congress  In  the 
Marabant  Marine  Act.  1BS6.  as  amended,  and 
m  «ba  War  Sbipplnc  Administrator  by  virtue 
or  Bascuuve  Order  No.  9054.  of  Fet>ruary  7. 
IMS.  aa  f»«~*«««  by  Executive  Order  No. 
gMi.'  of  SaplHBkar  16.  1942:  and  In  Executive 
ORtar  Mo.  8850.  of  June  10.  1943. 

5>»»gT«ic^  anUclpated  that  the  operations 
of  the  Maritime  Commission  would  call  for 
different  methods  of  procedure  and  account- 
mc  from  those  usually  appUcable  to  Oov- 
■maasnt  operations.  Section  207  of  the  Mer- 
eteat  Manna  Act.  1986.  as  amended,  pro- 
Tidad  that  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
bIkwtM  ba  carried  on  In  the  same  manner  as 
1^  private  corporation  and  the  Comptroller 
Otnaral  U  required  to  audit  the  Commission's 
financial  transaetkMM  aeeordlng  to  approved 
eotnmerelal  pmetlosa  aa  provided  in  the  Act 
of  March  30.  1923:  provided,  that  it  shall  be 
laimiilsiiil  that,  because  of  the  business  ac- 
tlfttlM  authorlaed  by  the  act.  the  account- 
ing aAMM  shall  allow  credit  for  all  ex- 
pMidltMNi  shown  to  be  necessary  beeatiM  of 
th«  nature  of  such  auttoorlMd  actlTttles,  not- 
wlttistandlng  any  exlfltteg  ctatutory  pro- 
vision to  tha  contrary. 

Tba  OooMnliilott  has  endeavored  at  all 
tlmaa  to  mainUln  tbe  highest  degree  of  eS- 
clency  and  honesty  In  lu  dealing  with  the 
many  contractors  to  whom  It  has  awarded 
D  time  to  time. 

._ ttee  on  Bunking  and  Currancy 

iB  Bm^  Report  No.  M8.  November  8.  IMS, 
draw  tlM  attaotlon  of  the  House  of  flapra- 
sentoUvas  of  ttta  fuadamantal  dlffartaoa  ba> 
twaan  tha  tMual  govammantai  l|rpM  of  audit 
Mid  «ba  oosnmarclal  typaa. 

Ipi  tha  OoaapiroUar  Oanaral'a  raport  to 
QM^wa  eovartag  tha  flaeal  year  ending 
JWM  to.  IMS.  ha  do«  Bot  taka  into  account 
tfed  fMt  that  adjaMBMBta.  eorractlons.  or 

ttm  doaa  of  tha  flMal  year  and  prior  to  his 
raport.  and  unfortunately  thU  U  apparenUy 
tha  basis  for  what  we  consider  an  entirely 
^    "■"   '  statamant  therein.  1.  a. 

fttlen  of  such  accounts  and  rec- 

existence  of  many  Irrag- 

niar  praetleaa  some  of  which  wera  dua  In 
no  anall  part  to  the  failure  of  tha  OobmbIs- 
tkem  to  laaara  |>roptr  Instroetlons  and  to 
aaarelw  tha  dagraa  of  administrative  control 
ordinarily  raqnlrad  In  the  handling  of  Gov- 
ammant  bnatnsai  and  tha  espandlttira  of 
puttlle  ftmda." 

In  the  absanos  of  partleulan.  thla  appears 
to  be  an  unwarrantad  generallMtlon.  The 
Marltlma  Oommlsilott  has  maintained  full 
eontrol  of  the  actlvtttaa  carried  on  under  the 
pronrions  of  tha  Marehant  Marine  Act.  1S36, 
-.^d  other  sututaa  and  Scecutlve  orders, 
hlrtianff*^  the  expendltiire  of  public  funds 
appropriated  for  Its  use  with  the  utmost 
eara.  and  has  issued  proper  instraetlona  to 
all  eontractora  worUnc  tmder  its  control. 
Ihsra  have  bean  and  are  bound  to  be  oc- 
casions where  Insti  ucttoaa  given  to  cover 
errtaln  operaUons,  have  aohaaquently  proven 
* — -- — gate,  dua  to  tha  change  In  operations 
from  a  rapidly  fitKtuatlng  war-pro- 
program.    As  fast  as  the  new  de« 
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velopmenU     have     arisen 
Instructtona  have  been 
maintain  proper  admlnlst 

la  the  Comptroller 
port  to  Congress,  he  listed 
Ized  chargaa  which  are  set 
our   comments  thereon. 
Charge  1.  "Failure  to 
receipts   from   revenue- 
such  as  houBlng,  caXeterl^, 
faculties,  etc." 

ThU  charge   we   believe 
complete    mlslntcrpretatloi  i 
troUer  General's  field  staff 
of  tbe  Commission's  contr4cts 
tlons  between  tbe  C 
tractor  and  bis  subcontractor 
certain  provisions  of  the 
Act     with     respect     to 
revolving  construction  func . 

The  charge  originally 
Commission    a 
Its  ship  constrtictlon 
should  have  been  covered 
as  mlscellaneoiu  receipts, 
feating   the   will    of 
through  Its  appropriations 

This    matter    was    the 
spondence  between  the 
and  our  office  during  1943 
communication    of 
Comptroller  General 
nal  position,  and  then  ai 
that  the  Commission  had 
Ing  these  funds  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  tbe  revolting 
fund,  and  there  to  be 
ture  by  the  Conunlaslon 
Commission  deemed  It 
practicable   from   an 
point.  It  was  In  order  for 
approve  of  tbe  application 
of  the  receipts  from  the 
Ing  the  facilities  In  redui^lon 
buraable  costs  of  the 
volved. 

This   understanding   \ 
quent  to  tha  expiration 
and  possibly  the  time  IspM 
troller  General  made  his 
was  not  suflklent  to  allow 
this  point. 

Charfa  S:  "Abnormal 
of  oAolals  Md  wnplfTyasa 
atlBff  nadv  Oefwnmant 

To  a  very  large  extent 
governed     by    stablllcatloti 
which  are  not  covered  by 
however,  are  subjected  tc 
scrutiny  on  the  part  of 
staff,   and   administrative 
tleular.  are  passed  upon 
after    a    thorough    analys|s 
rate^  in  different  shtpyan 
to  the  degree  of 
the  different  poslUons.  th< 
management  operation, 
of  the  task.    Not  only  are 
thus  eontrolled.  but  the 
stee  of  the  administrative 
operation    as    a    whole    1 
control. 

There  have  been  nxunerc 
a  contractor  has  found  It 
higher  rata  to  an  indlvlitual 
proved  rate.    In  such 
Is  borne  aolely  by  the 
allowed  by  the  Commlaslo^ 
This  ai^Uefl  both  in  the 
bursement  forms  of  contrtict 
contracts  subject  to 
profits. 

On   the  other  hand,   t^ere 
where  rapid  progreaa  has 
viduals  who  have  aeawms 
of    responsibility    In    various 
would  have  been  utterly 
manned  the   admlnistrat|re 
shipyards  without 
tlea  and  eorre^x»dlng 


however,     new 
ls4ued  In  order  to 
tlve  control. 

s  Annual  Re- 
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forth  below  with 
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transportation 


grows  out   of   a 
by    the   Comp- 
of  the  character 
and  the  rela- 
ys prime  con- 
and  overlooks 
Merchant  Marine 
t  ie    Commission's 


m  ide 


was  that  the 
dellbera^ly   utUlzing    for 

funds  which 
into  the  Treasury 
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as   expressed 
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lubject    of   corre- 
Co  uptroUer  General 
and  1943.    In  his 
26,    1943,    tbe 
from  his  orlgl- 
wlth  our  view, 
he  option  of  bav- 
in the  Treasury 
construction 
avafable  for  expendl- 
that  where  the 
acfvlsable  and  more 
administrative   stand- 
Commission  to 
by  the  contractor, 
subcontractor  operst- 
of  the  relm- 
construction  work  In- 
reached    BUbse- 
fiscal  year  1943, 
before  the  Comp- 
eport  to  Congress 
the  correction  on 
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We  believe  that  our  plan  of  control  is  both 
reasonable  and  proper,  and  Is  based  on  sound 
policy  and  objectives.  In  no  case  can  the 
salaries  and  bonuses  combined  exceed  125.000 
for  any  one  person.  Insofar  as  being  reim- 
bursable under  the  contract,  and  thU  maxi- 
mum is  graded  downward,  dependent  upon 
the  office.  Its  duties,  and  the  size  of  the  yard. 
Charge  3:  "Reimbursement  of  Improper  ex- 
penditures, such  as  for  lectures  on  human 
engineering,  excessive  rentals,  bonuses  to  of- 
ficials and  employees,  and  the  cost  of  yard 
publications." 

On  April  26.  1943.  the  Comptroller  General 
was  advised  In  a  communication  from  this 
office  that  the  reimbursements  heretofore 
made  by  the  Commission  to  three  shipyards 
on  the  Gulf  coast  for  the  expenditures  made 
by  them  covering  the  cos',  of  human-engi- 
neering lectures  had  been  subsequently  dU- 
allowed.  and  that  the  amounts  that  had 
been  reimbursed  to  the  contractors  had  been 
deducted  on  subsequent  vouchers  presented 
for  payment.  He  was  further  advised  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943  that  two 
other  yards  which  had  expended  their  funds 
for  this  purpose  had  not  and  would  not  ob- 
tain reimbursement  for  this  expenditure 
from  the  Commission. 

It  Is  an  accepted  practice  In  Industrial 
plants  to  spend  considerable  effort  and  time 
on  matters  affecting  working  conditions, 
health,  and  sanitation  for  employees  to  in- 
sure the  best  results  for  all  concerned  and 
while  the  theory  back  of  the  "human  engi- 
neering" lectures  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  merit,  the  Commission  auditors 
immediately  raised  the  question  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  and  its  value  when  going  over  the 
accounts  of  a  contractor,  and  noted  U  for 
disallowance.  This  particular  item  was 
pointed  out  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
auditor  by  the  Commission  auditor  in  the 
field  as  evidence  of  the  disallowances  he  was 
noting. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  reim- 
bursement of  payment  of  Improper  bonuses 
to  officials  and  employees  we  surmise,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  reference,  that  this  refers  to 
payments  that  were  made  to  cfflclals  and  em- 
ployees of  a  ysrd  now  devoted  to  naval  work. 
The  reimbursemenU  in  this  partlciUar  case 
were  subsequently  adju.<<ted  on  the  basis  of 
the  control  plan  referred  to  In  connection 
with  the  second  charge  and  in  no  case  did 
the  final  adjiutment  represent  any  exception 
from  tbat  plan. 

Most  of  the  shipbuilding  contractors  build- 
ing ships  for  the  Commission  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  other  business  concerns,  large  and 
small,  put  out  publications  at  regular  inter- 
vals devoted  to  upbuilding  the  morale  of  their 
employees.  Bxperlenc?  has  shown  that  prop- 
erly edited  publications  of  this  nature  are  of 
very  considerable  benefit. 

Meetings  have  been  held  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  the  editors  of  the  yard  publica- 
tions of  most  of  the  shipbuilding  contractors 
handling  Commission  construction  in  order 
to  produce  tAclent  and  economical  handling 
of  these  publications.  The  necesslly  of  keep- 
ing the  reimbursable  costs  of  these  publics* 
tlons  down  to  a  reasonable  a':;ure  has  bsen 
repeatedly  stressed  by  the  Commission  and 
lu  representatives. 

Our  regional  directors  of  construction  and 
otir  regional  auditors  check  ther«  costs,  and 
the  publications  are  constantly  under  review 
here  In  Washington. 

Cluirge  4:  "Alignment  of  contractors'  em- 
ployees for  duty  In  Commission  otSccs  thereby 
circumventing  administrative  salary  limita- 
tions as  well  as  placing  such  employees  In 
the  position  of  checking  their  employer." 

There  were  several  instances  in  the  past, 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  some  of  tlie  Gulf 
yards,  where  in  setting  up  the  original  Com- 
mission's staff  in  different  shipyards  and 
where  personnel  was  not  available,  the  Com- 
mission auditor  m::de  use  of  employees  of 
the  contractors  to  prevent  serious  Interrupt 
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tlon  In  essential  work.  It  was  not  poeslble 
at  the  time  to  promptly  hire  the  necessary 
employees.  Many  of  these  employees  have 
since  been  Uken  Into  direct  Commission 
employment,  and  the  enUre  situation  In  this 
respect  was  cleared  up  by  JvUy  1.  1943. 

Charge  5:  "Payments  for  land  In  excess  of 
the  appraised  value  thereof." 

The   Maritime   Commission   and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  attempt  to  secure 
the  most  reliable  appralsaU  possible  of  land 
which  they  contemplate  acquiring  for  war 
purposes.    Only  after  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  have  any  payments 
been  made  by  the  Commission  or  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  In  excess  of  appraisals 
secured  by  them,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will 
find  that  the  prices  paid  are  below  the  value 
claimed  by  the  landowners.    It  Is  quite  cer- 
tain that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  such 
cases  are  In  the  nature  of  settlements  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  are  made  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral acting  through  the  Lands  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Charge  6:  "Excessive  purchase  of  steel." 
The  Maritime  Commission  has  not  at  any 
time  made  excessive  purchase  of  steel.    What 
It  has  done  Is  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  the  steel  allotted  to  merchant  shipbuild- 
ing    On  lump-sum  contracts  the  contractor 
purchases  the  steel  and  other  materials  dl- 
rect  while  on  the  other  contracts  where  the 
contractor  is  paid  a  fixed  fee  for  his  services 
the  Commission  purchases  the  steel  and  other 
materials.  ^  ,    .  .. 

The  use  of  steel  In  Maritime  Commission 
shipyards  is  controlled  through  allotment  by 
the  War  Production  Board  and  It  Is  a  very 
well-known  fact  that  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  the  Maritime  Commission  has  been 
limited  by  the  amount  of  steel  made  available 
for  that  purpose.  Steel  supply  and  flow  have 
been  fully  and  currently  Investigated  by  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  FUhcrlesCom- 
mlttee  and  by  the  Senate  National  Defense 
Committee. 

In  one  case  a  yard  constructing  vessels  on 
A  lump-sum  basis  did  ptirchaas  considerable 
steel,  but  all  of  It  was  ub$A  for  the  vessels 
under  construction  at  that  yard  on  the  lump- 
sum basis.  There  have  been  cases  where  some 
of  the  faster  producing  yards  have  needed  a 
faster  flow  of  steel  than  some  of  the  other 
yards,  but  all  steel  which  was  sent  to  the 
different  yards  has  been  used,  and  where  In 
a  case  a  yard  reported  a  shortage  of  steel  and 
we  were  able  to  temporarily  borrow  It  frona 
another,  this  was  done.  Steel  allocations  and 
control  has  had  and  is  receiving  most  careful 
management  supervision. 

Charge  7:  "Excessive  rentals  on  equipment 
tmdar  rental-purchase  agreemenU  and  the 
release  thereof  when  only  small  amounts  re- 
mained to  be  paid  In  order  to  acquire  title. 

In  carrying  out  their  responsibility  of  es- 
tablishing the  necessary  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties and  petting  the  largest  number  of  ves- 
sels completed  and  In  service  In  the  shortest 
possible  time  the  contractors  have  found  It 
necessary  at  times  to  rent  different  types  of 
equipment  for  specific  work.  This  equlp- 
-  ment.  in  many  cases,  while  useful  on  certain 
specific  jobs,  was  not  readily  useful  elsewhere, 
and  m  many  cases  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment was  being  used  at  tbe  same  time  In 
different  localities. 

In  all  of  Its  contracts  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission  either  provides  tbat  where  the  work 
Involves  the  use  of  rented  equipment  the 
contractor  shall  provide  for  the  title  passing 
to  the  Government  under  the  rental  purcliase 
agreement  plan  or  put  such  rental  on  a  for- 
mula basis. 

In  many  cases,  however.  It  could  be  clearly 
shown  that  It  wou'.d  have  been  Inadvisable 
from  a  business  standpoint  to  acquire  the 
equipment  after  the  particular  Job  for  which 
It  was  rented  had  been  accomplished.  "There 
would  have  been  no  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  acquiring  title  to  worn-out  equip- 


ment and  Ito  purchase  would  have  resulted  in 
forcing  many  small -business  nien  out  of 
business  by  depriving  them  of  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  Maritime  Commission  employed  an  ex- 
perienced man  to  work  out  and  establish  a 
procedure  In  this  respect  and  our  entire  op- 
erations have  been  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  we  believe  was  both*qulUble  to  the 
owners  of  the  property  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Charge  8.  "Purchases  of  automobiles  with- 
out regard  to  sUtutory  UmlUtloiu  as  to 
amounts  paid." 

This  charge  apparently  refers  primarily  to 
the  acquisition  of  automobiles  of  different 
types  by  the  shipbuilding  contractor  for  tise 
In  the  constrxKtlon  of  the  facilities  at  the 
shipyard,  or  in  the  operation  of  the  yard. 
If  originally  charged  to  a  Commission  facil- 
ities contract  the  charges  were  subsequently 
disallowed  by  tbe  Commission  auditor  be- 
cause of  the  statutory  llmlUtlons.  The  auto- 
mobiles, therefore,  are  the  property  of.  and 
were  actually  bought  at  the  expense  of,  the 
contractors  themselves. 

There  have  been  a  few  Instances  where  a 
large  car  has  been  purchased  by  a  contractor, 
and  subsequent  events  have  shown  that  with- 
out this  large  car  being  available,  two  smaller 
cars  would  have  been  necessary  to  do  the 
work  performed  by  the  one  large  one,  with  a 
corresponding  Increase  In  uee  of  gasoline,  oil, 
and  wear  on  at  least  four  more  tires. 

Our  regional  directors  of  construction  In 
every  case  hsve  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
to  approve  reimbursement  for  automobiles 
purchased  at  a  price  In  excess  of  the  statutory 
limitations.  It  Is  our  belief  that  this  author- 
ity has  been  properly  exercised. 

Charge  9:  "Excessive  cost  of  telephone 
service  and  the  personal  use  thereof." 

In  handling  the  very  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness In  connection  with  the  construction 
and  operation  commercially  of  a  vast  fleet 
of  vessels,  there  Is  no  question  but  what  there 
has  been  a  very  heavy  use  of  the  telephone. 

With  some  80  different  yards  either  con- 
structing ships  for  the  Commission  or  re- 
pairing vesseU  for  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, and  with  over  a.OOO  individual  con- 
tractors furnishing  supplies  for  a  program 
which  called  for  the  most  efficient  use  of 
time,  the  most  important  element  In  otir 
war  effort,  ouUlde  of  the  human  life.  It  haa 
been  necessary  to  use  the  telephone  far  more 
than  would  have  been  the  case  If  the  con- 
struction and  operation  programs  were  being 
handled  on  a  normal  basU.  The  widespread 
scope  of  the  construction  and  operational 
programs,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
the  steady  flow  of  materials  for  building  and 
repairing  ships  requires  constant  contact  not 
only  with  the  contractors,  but  a  vast  ntmiber 
of  subcontractors. 

ConsUnt  attention  has  heen  given  to  the 
use  of  the  phone  for  personal  use,  and  it  Is 
not  our  belief  that  there  has  been  any  par- 
ticular abuse  of  our  regulations,  which  allow 
for  the  personal  use  of  the  phone  only  In 
unusual  cases. 

Charge  10:  'Inadequate  safeguard  of  Gov- 
ernment property." 

Through  the  medium  of  Executive  orders, 
the  President  designated  the  Secretary  of 
Uie  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  the 
authorities  to  safeguard  the  shipyards  and 
other  plants  handling  Government  contracts, 
against  sabotage  or  any  other  danger.  The 
Commission  cooperates  very  thoroughly  with 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Army  In  their  work. 
The  protection  given  by  the  armed  services 
is  very  thorough  and  we  receive  from  them 
from  time  to  time  complete  reports  on  sur- 
veys that  they  are  making  which  are  very 
carcfuUy  checked  here,  with  our  men  in  the 
yards  and  with  tbe  contractors  as  well. 

Charge  11:  "PaUure  to  transmit  all  con- 
tracts to  the  General  Accounting  Oflic*  as  re- 
quired by  law."  ^^ 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  ease  where 
there  has  been  a  deUberate  faUure  to  trans- 


mit copies  of  contracU  to  the  General  Ac- 
counting Ofllce.  There  may  have  been  in- 
stances where  throtigh  some  oversight  there 
has  been  a  delay,  but  we  cannot  account  oth- 
erwise for  this  parUcular  charge.  The  only 
exception  that  appears  possible  concerns 
those  Insunces  where  communications  hsve 
been  received  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
Office  asking  for  copies  of  contracts  which 
woe  actuaUy  in  that  office  but  In  the  hands 
of  someone  other  than  the  one  asking  for  it. 
Charge  13:  "Failure  to  malnUln  adequato 
Inventories  of  steel,  equipment,  and  other 
supplies  received  at  the  various  shipysrds  or 
to  maintain  proper  record  of  transfer  of  such 
material  between  shipyards." 

There  have  been  instances  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Maritime  Commission  by  the 
Comptroller  General  where  at  the  start  of  the 
operations  at  some  shipyards  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  lack  of  proper  records  and  in- 
ventories. 

ThU  subject,  particularly  where  It  Involved 
transferring  materials  between  shipyards, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult  paper 
problems  the  Commission's  staff  has  had  to 
face.  It  would  have  been  entirely  possible 
to  have  kept  meticulously  accurate  records 
for  the  movement  of  every  Item,  but  only  at 
the  expense  of  production,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  In  personnel.  The  answer  to 
thU  charge,  as  Is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
others.  U  the  output  of  ships.  Many  of  the 
transfers  were  of  an  emergency  character  and 
had  to  be  carried  out  under  conditions  that 
did  not  permit  of  the  same  attention  being 
given  to  recording  such  movemenU  as  would 
have  been  possible  In  peacetime.  Adequate 
physical  control  was  maintained,  but  of 
necessity,  the  paper  work  lagged  behind. 
This  has  been  a  matter  of  consUnt  attention. 
and  the  situation  U  being  brought  as  nearly 
up  to  date  as  has  been  found  poaslble. 

Charge  13:  "The  use  of  a  cost-plus-a-per- 
cenuge-of-cost  form  of  contract  In  vlolaUon 

Charge  14:  "Bsoeeslve  over-all  or  compoalta 
hourly  billing  ratee  for  ship  repairs  due.  In 
part  to  the  inclusion  of  direct  charges  also 
in  overhead,  thereby  duplicating  amotmU 
upon  which  the  composite  billing  rate  waa 
based  to  the  extent  of  such  Inclusion." 

These  two  charges  presumsbly  relate  to  an 
Interpretation    placed    by    the    Comptroller 
General  upon  the  type  of  contract  used  by 
both  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Maritime 
Commission    In    connection    with    ship    re- 
pairs.   The  general  counsel  of  the  CommU- 
I^n.  at  the  time  the   form  of  ship  repair 
contract  referred  to  was  adopted,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  they  did  not  constitute  a  cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost    contract    and    Is 
still  of  that  opinion.    Both  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Maritime  Commission,  even  be- 
fore we  became  directly  Involved  in  the  war. 
and   when   It  became   apparent   that   there 
would  be  a  large  volume  of  emergency  ship  re- 
pairs entered  into  negotiations  with  the  ship 
iepalr  Industry  with  a  view  to  effecting  con- 
tractual arrangements  which  would  pr^luje 
the  high  rate  of  profit,  which  had  prwioMty 
obtained  generally  m  the  ship  repair  indWKry. 
and  which  under  peace  conditions  wss  per- 
haps necessary  for  the  survival  of  a  repair 
company  because  of  the  sporadic  character  cf 

their  work. 

While  the  Nsvy  Department  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  found  It  Impractical  to 
bring  about  a  drastic  change  in  the  methods 
of  billing  for  time  and  material,  which  had 
been  In  general  vogue  for  many  yearsln  the 
ship  repair  industry,  they  were  able,  pnorto 
the  atuck  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  brtiMJ  about 
an  understanding  to  the  effect  that  the  profit 
would  be  limited  to  10  percent,  and  that  the 
rates  charged  would  from  time  to  time  be  sub- 
ject to  such  revision  as  would  bring  about 
that  result.  ^ ^ -^ 

Later,  in  1943.  with  the  country^ war.  » 
was  possible  to  make  a  further 
the  form  of  contract.  wWeto  r-^ 
deratood  to  meet  tbe  rtcwa  «< 
ler  GeneraL 
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Thl»  iubject  WM  dtocuaed  between  the 
taal  «t*fl  ctf  the  W»r  Shipping  Admlnl«tr»- 
Uon  and  the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  both 
IB  conference  and  by  correspondence.  The 
OaanCroUer  General"!  oOce  wa«  advlwd  «■>• 
BMntha  befow  maJUng  hJa  report  to  OongrcH 
that  tba  n«w  fdnna  of  mpm  contra««  wou  d 
be  put  into  effect  on  May  1.  June  1.  and  July 
1    IMS 

It  U  our  belief  that  tf  wt  had  endeavored 
to  follow  the  Ttewa  oT  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral on  repair  contracta.  at  the  time  when 
the  submarine  warfare  was  at  Its  height.  It 
would  have  bo  Interfered  with  the  prompt  re- 
pair of  the  damaced  ahlpa  that  reached  our 
porU  It  mlsht  hare  recolted  In  the  eertoua 
proloacatlon.  or  even  th«  possible  loss  of  the 
battla  of  the  Atlantic,  for  the  time  t>elng. 

Wb*a  th»  story  can  be  fully  told  of  the 
■ceom^Ubmants  of  our  repair  yards,  their 
tremendous  expansion,  and  the  courage  and 
Ima^naUon  with  which  they  accomplished. 
In  record  time,  tasks  of  the  most  dlfflcult 
^•raetar  in  putting  damaged  ships  back  In- 
to MTTlca.  It  will  be  a  dramatic  one.  - 

TlM  three  special  reports  referred  to  In  the 
OomptroUer  General's  Anntial  Report  cover 
Items  that  have  bean  aatlsfactortly  dlspoawl 
of  as  follows: 

The  Waterman  Steamship  case  wa»  satla- 
faetorlly  dlspoaed  of  by  the  Ckanptroller  Oen- 
•ral'B  recent  letter  to  that  effect. 

Tbe  Balttmora  MaU  case  has  twen  corered 
by  iwnnMlimst  oommlttee  report  and  In 
ttaa  basts  of  the  ehargea  In  the 
_jit  nooatvelt  report  are.  we  believe,  dla- 
of  by  the  fixxllngs  in  the  Baltimore 
Mall  ease. 

Tbaaa  cases,  as  well  as  tbe  refereneas  of 
fha  OofnptToIler  General  to  charter  ratas.  and 
lnaMBimi  values  all  have  a  eartaln  relatlon- 
ahtp  to  the  question  of  just  conipanaatteo. 
It  la  oar  belief  that  by  following  tba  rtUea 
laltf  «o«B  by  the  9^»eU\  Board  on  Just  Com- 
psnaatlon  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  ntpptng  Administration  In  handling 
lIlMi  eaaas  will  be  aeUnK  tn  accordance  with 
m»  taw  and  the  best  Intercat  of  tha  Govam- 
anant. 

In  raapset  to  tha  raasonabl'mese  of  the 
Sed  Ban  etoarttr  mm,  otv  raeords  show  that 
II  was  throofb  B  BOMBmntcatlon  sddresaad 
to  tiM  OMBBttBltar  Oanaral  on  Baptamber  go, 
IBtt.  that  Idi  gttntlon  waa  first  called  to 
thu  Bub)ect.  and  bU  riggeatlona  invited  aa 
bow  to  baat  handle  the  situation.  It  la  otv 
:  that  the  suboommlttaa  of  tbo 
^it  Manna  and  Ptshertoa  Com- 

Invaatlgatad  this  situation,  fol- 

'o«r  OBlUag  tba  auittar  to  tba  attan- 
I  itMxmaa  of  tha  aoaunlttaa,  la 
'  to  BMfea  Hi  nport. 
mmfcUBt  la  oCtan  aMMh  baUar  than  (ora- 
•Ight.  but  the  Maritime  Ooiwlaalon  In  han- 
dling tbeaa  Bad  8ea  chartaia  for  tha  Brltlah 
War  Minlatry.  was  praaaed  for  prompt  action. 
It  nB^iined  what  U  baUsvad.  at  that  partlcu- 
1.  to  be  tha  BMal  aqultaMa  rates  for  all 
isvtaw  of  tha  than-known  con- 
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jtly.  whan  actual  aaparlenca  In- 
ratea  were  too  high,  wa  brought 

ona   raduetkm.     Wbao  taftar  flguraa 

daarly  indicated  that  tha  raturna  to  tha 
cparatoca  ware  aaeaaalva.  an  andaavor  was 
to  gat  tbeaa  oparators  to  make  a  vd- 
rafuad  oa  the  charter  payments. 
Wa  ragrac  that  only  two  of  tbe  operatota 
aaw  At  to  follow  thla  auggaatioo.  Tha  mattar 
ta  balara  ow  Prtee  Adjuatment  Board  at  pras- 
ant  tea  tfUpoaltion  in  acoordanoa  with  tba 

with  tba  operaUons  of  our 
.  there  have  been  numeroua  ln> 

they   have  disallowed   relm- 

i  be  Items  which  the  contractor  has 
preasntsd  for  cosialrtaf  atlnn.  There  have  been 
other  nit^iwta  wbva  they  have  discovered 
Inagalanttaa,  hava  raeorded  them  In  their 


regular  reporta.  or  have 
them  In  special  reports  to 
such   casea.   the   subject 
given  prompt  conslderatlo  i 
action  taken.    These  au("" 
conscientious   In   their 
their  actions,  saved  the 
sum  on  the  accounts  they 

We  believe  a  tareful 
which  the  Comptroller 
us  from  time  to  time,  wil , 
actual  irregularities  have 
attention,  we  have  taken 
rect  them.    There  have 
his  reports  have  been 
quent  to  final  action 
us,  based  upon  the  In 
our  own  auditors.     Ther< 
cases  where  the  questions 
troUer  General's  reports  " 
study  and  have  led  to 
their  accuracy. 

Sincerely  youra. 


diUed  attention  to 

this  office.    In  aU 

matter   haa   been 

and  appropriate 

audltl^rs  have  been  very 

and  have  by 

Obvemment  a  large 

have  checked. 

of  the  reports, 

has  filed  with 

show  that  where 

oeen  called  to  our 

p  "ompt  stepa  to  cor- 

Instancea  where 

rec4lved  by  us.  subee- 

been  taken  by 

developed  by 

have  been  other 

1  alsed  In  the  Comp- 

h4ve  required  careful 

questions  as  to 


chwk 
General 


hav  ing 
Inform  atlon 


nuny 


Chairman.  United  i  ta 
Commission,  War  Shipping 


The  Price  o 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  FRANK 


IN  THK  HOU81  OP  RK  »RB8ENTATIVE8 


Tuesday.  Mai 


Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kaisas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, subsides  are  of  no  t  eneflt  to  the  cat- 
tle feeder  or  livestock  producer.  Every 
day  thtre  are  hundreds  of  our  cattle 
feeden  being  forced  out  of  business. 
MlUloiu  of  dollars  are  being  paid  to  the 
packers  which  are  of  no  benefit  to  the 
cattlemen.  The  price  ot  beef  should  b' 
Incrcgard  B  cents  a  pmnd  to  the  con 
sumer.  which  would  lave  little  effect 
on  the  cost  of  living,  <  r  the  cost  of  live 
cattle  could  be  Increai^d  at  least  13  per 
hundredweight. 

It  ta  B  deplorable  si 
Federal  Oovemment 
beef  subaldies  and  th^ 
able  to  secure  beef  an  1 
ers  go  broke  by  the  th  ousands 

No  doubt  the  consun  ler  who  purchases 
beef  feela  that  the  present  price  of  beef 
which  seems  high  would  warrant  a  profit 
to  the  producers.  If  c  tttle  feeding  were 
profitable  thousands  c  t  our  cattle  feed- 
ers would  not  be  closli  ig  up  their  opera- 
tions. I  can  cite  a  large  number  of 
Instances  where  the  cattle  feeder  has 
disposed  of  his  cattle  and  closed  his  oper 
ations  at  a  very  heavy  *'  '        "  "^ 

intention  to  mention 
going  to  give  specific 
has  happened  to  two 
en  in  the  livestock  ar^.    The  names  of 

are  on  file  in  my 


B.  8.  Land, 

tes  Maritime 
Administrator. 


Beef 

REMARKS 

ARLSON 


2.  1944 


uatlon  when  the 

pays  millions  in 

consumer  is  un- 

the  cattle  feed- 


It  is  not  my 
names,  but  I  am 
nstances  of  what 
outstanding  feed- 


thaae  men  and  others 
office. 

One  feeder  writes 
feeding  five  to  six  hut  dred  head  of  cat- 
tle for  years  and  receitly_he  closed  out 
his  feeding  opera tionj. 
keted  the  last  of  his  i  tecrs  2  weeks  ago 
they  brought  him  witfin  50  cents  of  the 
top  market,  and  yet 


head.    The  packer  Hx  it  bought  his  cat- 


me  he  has  been 


lost  him  $30  per 


tie  got  approximately  $10  ft  head  sub- 
sidy fron  the  Oovemment  to  help  him 
take  care  of  his  loss,  and  no  doubthe 
suffered  a  loss  even  after  that.  This 
cattle  operator  received  nothing  to  help 
him  out,  so  therefore  he  was  forced  to 

quit. 

Another  operator  was  forced  to  sell 
830  head  of  cattle  as  he  could  not  go  on 
with  them  any  longer.  He  writes  me 
that  he  summered  the  cattle  last  sum- 
mer, wintered  them  this  winter,  paid 
tax«  on  them  twice,  worked  like  a  dog 
In  the  snow  and  mud,  put  in  16  hours 
every  day,  fed  his  own  feed,  and  bought 
additional  feed  to  carry  through  the  win- 
ter. Finally,  when  he  sold  them  he  lost 
$10,000  plus  his  feed  and  labor. 

In  these  days  of  New  Deal  financing, 
$10,000  may  sound  like  a  small  amount 
of  money,  but  it  is  disastrous  to  our  cat- 
tle feeders.  These  feeders  are  in  reality 
small  factories  in  operation  all  over  the 
Nation.  The  effect  of  their  closing  down 
will  be  seriously  felt  by  the  consumers  as 
time  goes  on.  Would  it  not  be  more 
practical  to  Increase  the  price  of  beef  a 
few  cents  per  pound  and  let  the  con- 
sumer have  beef  for  his  table? 
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MaintenaBce  of  a  Lastinc  Peact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  VIBCIMU 

IN  THX  HOt78K  OP  RKPRE8KNTATIVI8 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr,  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  zero  hour  approaches  in  what 
wlU  probably  be  the  mightiest  battle  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  power 
and  striking  force  that  can  be  amasfed 
by  the  Inventive  genius  and  the  brawn 
of  men  will  hurl  Itself  at  the  Nazi  war 
machine  in  an  effort  to  smash  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  tbe  disturberg 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  wait  with  anxious,  prayerful  hearts 
the  outcome  of  this  struggle.  We  know 
what  dark  days  lie  ahead.  We  know  this 
venture  means  the  loss  of  precious  Uvea. 
We  know  that  there  win  follow  In  Its 
wake  grief,  despair,  and  heartaches.  We 
pray  for  strength  to  do  our  part  of  this 
aa  well  as  tbe  gallant  lads  over  there  will 
do  theirs. 

I  hope  even  in  this  dark  hour  we  may 
lift  our  eyes  and  look  beyond  the  clouds 
of  war  and  see  the  faint  glimmer  of  the 
dawn  of  peace  and  tranquility  when  the 
shooting  stops.  Godspeed  the  hour.  We 
must  be  ready  for  the  duties  of  that  hour. 
The  fight  will  not  be  won  when  the  armies 
quit  in  the  field.  It  will  not  be  won  until 
we  have  banished  war  and  murder  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  That  cannot  be  done 
by  treaties  and  conventions.  Only  can  it 
be  done  by  a  regenerated  spirit.  There 
are  at  least  two  great  forces  in  the  world 
that  can  take  up  this  fight  when  the 
armies  quit,  namely,  the  Christian 
Church  and  the  great  fraternities  which 
reach  out  and  touch  the  lives  of  men  in 


every  walk  and  strata  of  life.  They  all 
preach  brotherhood  and  peace.  That  is 
what  the  world  needs  today. 

A  few  evenings  ago  I  addressed  one  of 
these  groups  of  fine  Americans.  I  attach 
a  newspaper  account  of  my  remarks: 

IProm  the  Danville  (Va.)  Begtster  of  AprU 
29,  1944] 

WOOOKVK  CALLS  ON  ALL  TO  UAJCE  PSACX  LAST; 
DEPLOEES  PEE-WAK  TRENDS  AT  MASONS 
MEETIMO 

"War  is  a  horrible  thing.  I  wish  you  might 
have  a  eeat  next  to  mine  In  the  Nation "• 
Capitol  and  read  some  of  the  letters,  and 
hear  the  pathetic  calls  of  mothers  and  fathers, 
sisters  and  wives  of  some  of  those  who  are 
directly  affected  by  this  thing.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  everybody  In  America  Ib  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  war.  Some  of  m 
•re  terribly  conscloiw  of  It,"  said  CXiftoh 
A  WooDKUM  of  Roanoke.  Representative  of 
Congress  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Virginia. 
In  an  addrvs  last  night  in  Masonic  Temple 
to  Masons  of  DanvlUe  and  the  neighboring 
communities. 

-The  fields  of  the  earth  and  the  rivers  of 
the  world,"  said  Mr.  Woodrum.  "are  run- 
Ing  red  with  the  blood  of  men  and  women. 
How  long  will  It  be  until  men  will  learn  the 
futility  of  war?  Must  It  all  happen  again? 
When  wUl  we  learn  that  war  U  the  only 
game  at  which  everybody  loses  and  nobody 
gains? 

"God  grant  the  day  may  dawn  quickly 
when  this  old  war-weary  world  will  lay  aside 
Its  implements  of  war,  when  men  will  txura 
again  and  begin  to  learn  once  more  the  arts 
of  peace  and  good  will.  There  must  never 
be  another  war. 

"You  and  I  as  American  cltlwns  have  been 
guilty  of  letting  this  war  come.  God  forgive 
us  If  we  sit  Idly  by  and  let  it  happen  again. 

"During  my  86  years  In  Cougreas  I  have 
seen  how  quickly  we  forget.  I.  for  one. 
watched  with  a  heavy  heart  when,  with  the 
best  Intentions  we  towed  Into  the  Atlantic 
and  sunk  a  great  Navy,  on  which  we  had 
already  spent  •350X)00.000,  In  what  we 
thought  was  a  great  gesture  of  peace.  What  a 
laugh  that  gave  Tojo  and  Hitler.  Hardly  was 
the  Ink  dry  on  tbe  treaty  when  they  ewrud 
building  again. 

"We  will  come  out  of  this  war  with  the 
biggest  and  beet  Navy,  the  best  trained  Air 
Corps,  and  the  best  land  Army  the  world  has 
ever  known,  and  I  Hope  we  will  see  to  it  that 
no  other  natiOD  U  again  penalttMl  to  build 
up  a  great,  aggreeslve  mlUUry  force  to  menace 
the  world.  U  we  do  not.  your  grandchildren 
and  mine  will  be  fighting  another  war  before 
very  long. 

"It  is  a  grand  thing  to  look  forward  to  an 
era  <A  peace,  when  nations  shall  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  In  a  great  brotherhood 
of  man.  That  day  wlU  come  when  we  can  put 
acUlshneis  and  greed  out  of  the  hearu  of 
men  and  nations,  but  as  long  as  there  are 
tliooe  with  a  iq^lrtt  of  greed  and  aggreaelon, 
we  must  be  ready  to  defend  our  rights. 

"The  biggest  batUe  of  this  war,"  said  Mr, 
Woodrum.  "the  battle  that  will  mean  more 
than  any  battle  now  being  fought,  wlU  be 
the  battle  around  the  peace  table. 

"At  that  battle  I  want  the  representatives 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  look  at 
Uncle  Sam.  with  his  hands  ouutretched  to 
help  the  world,  but  I  want  them  also  to  look 
over  his  ahoulder  and  see  America,  a  strong 
Nation,  with  Ideals  and  principles  of  Justice 
and  peace,  and  with  the  sUength  to  make 
the  other  nations  respect  those  principles. 

"But  If  they  see  a  picture  of  a  nation  that 
has  lost  those  ideals,  they  wlU  have  no  re- 
spect for  us. 

"I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  a  committee 
ifl>polnted  to  deal  with  post-war  problems. 
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That  body  met  today  before  I  left  Washing- 
ton. We  are  trying  now  to  consider  as  far  as 
we  can  the  problems  that  wUl  have  to  be 
faced  when  the  war  U  over.  The  final  an- 
swer, of  course,  cannot  be  written  until  the 
last  gun  of  the  war  has  been  fired,  but  w« 
can  begin  to  study  these  problems  now. 

"The  more  I  have  studied  the  history  of 
America,  the  more  I  have  become  convinced 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  Qod  has  led  this 
Nation  of  ours.  So  has  It  been  In  thU  war. 
Nothing  but  the  guiding  hand  of  Ood  pro- 
tected us. 

"Some  of  our  leaders  saw  this  thing  com- 
ing, but  alnuist  In  the  very  shadow  of  Pearl 
Harbor  some  of  o\ir  so-called  leaders  were 
shouting  from  the  housetops,  over  the  radio, 
and  in  every  way  tljey  could  command  atten- 
tion, that  no  nation  woxild  ever  dare  attack 
America.  It  makes  Interesting  reading  now 
to  scan  the  CoNoaissioMAL  Recobo  of  those 
days,  when  some  of  us  were  called  war- 
mongers. 

"We  couldn't  do  much  about  It  until  Peart 
Harbor,  but  after  that  some  of  xhose  gentle- 
men who  were  the  loudest  In  denouncing  m 
were  out  In  front  waving  ftags.  I  shudder  to 
think  of  what  would  have  happened  if  Japan 
hart  pushed  on  In  her  conquest.  They  could 
have  landed  almost  anywhere  they  wanted 
to,  but  for  some  reason  they  held  back  and 
gave  us  time  to  prepare. 

"When  historians  of  the  future  write  the 
future  of  America's  war  development  follow- 
ing Pearl  Harbor,  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  history  ever  written. 

"If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  lasting 
continued  Mr.  Wooorum.  "It  must  be 
on  the  principles  of  the  Christian  church  and 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  other  great  fra- 
ternal organltatlona  who  preach  and  seek  to 
emulate  the  Christian  principles  of  brother- 
hood and  tolerance." 

Mr.  WoooBtTM  spoke  under  ausplcee  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Danville;  however,  the 
meeting  was  open  to  all  Master  Masons,  with 
invitations  extended  to  members  of  all  neigh- 
boring lodges. 

Speaking  on  Masonry,  Yesterday.  Today, 
and  Tomorrow,  he  sketched  briefly  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  frat«mlty  on  tbe  early  history  of 
America. 

"MaK)nry,  •  said  he.  "Is  the  most  universal 
of  all  organisations.  XU  tooUtepe  may  be 
traced  to  tbe  meet  remote  regions  of  the 
world.  Its  teachings  have  been  found  In  the 
most  out-of-the-way  places  cA  tbe  eartb. 

"I  have  In  my  hand  the  memt)ershlp  card 
of  Brother  Carter  In  the  First  Masonic  Club 
of  BougalnvlUe.  KvldenUy  Brother  Carter 
has  traveled  extensively,  for  we  also  have  hU 
membership  card  In  the  Square  «nd  Compase 
Club  o<  GuadalcanaL  Out  there  In  the 
southwest  Pacific,  the  members  of  our  fra- 
ternity are  meeting  with  each  other  where 
they  are  fighting  the  Japs."  (The  cards  had 
been  handed  to  him  since  be  reached  Dan- 
ville yesterday  afternoon.) 

"That,"  said  Mr,  Woouani*.  "Is  typical  d 
the  hUtory  of  Masonry.  Wherever  men  may 
gather  throughout  the  world  they  find  a 
common  meeting  place  under  the  square  and 
oompses.  The  history  of  this  fraternity  has 
been  built  Indelibly  Into  the  very  foundation 
aiul  framework  of  oinr  Nation  and  our  Gov- 
ernment. Down  throtigh  the  centuries  lu 
paths  have  been  bordered  by  roees  of  love  and 
kept  green  by  the  tears  of  widows  and  or- 
phans who  have  been  blessed  by  its  ministra- 
tions. Down  through  the  years  the  Masonic 
fraternity  has  spread  sunshine  and  Joy  and 
consolation,  and  the  world  has  been  a  better 
place  becauee  Masonry  has  passed  that  way. 
Mr  WoocatjM  was  introdxjced  by  Lt.  Gov. 
William  M.  Tuck,  of  Halifax.  Mr.  Tuck  was 
Introduced  by  State  Senator  Maltland  H  Bus- 
tard Senator  Robert  C.  Vaden.  of  Gretna, 
and  a  number  of  other  weU-known  out-of- 
town  Masons  were  guests  of  the  oecaaloa. 


Dewcj  AtoMs  GmM  Meilres  t» 
Politiciaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVUE 

or  mw  Tostx 
IN  THB  HOOBB  OP  REPRB8KNTATIVES 

TwuUw,  Maw  2.  1944 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Specker.  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORD  I  include  the  following  aitide  by 
Mr.  Bert  Andrews  appearing  in  the  N2W 
York  Tribune  of  April  30. 

Governor  Dewey  stands  way  out  in 
front  as  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President.    Still    there    are    those   who 
feel  he  lias  been  silent  on  present  and 
post-war    international    problems.    Mr. 
Andrews,  in  an  editorial  printed  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday, 
April  23.  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  many  excerpts  taken  from  several 
of  the  Governor's  speeches  proving  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  true.    One  of 
the  outstanding  remarks  of  the  Gover- 
nor's is  that  he  feels  a  durable  peace  wlU 
only  be  attained  by  the  willing  sacrifice 
of  the  people  Uie  world  over.  becauM 
they  understand  the  conditions  of  peace 
and   want   them.    He   also   believes  in 
Congress  because  it  is  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  is  something  today  when 
so  many  attacks  are  made  on  this  body 
of  Representatives.    I  feel  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  by  Mr.  Bert  Andrews  la 
timely  in  that  it  refutes  the  attacks  one 
hears   on   Governor   Dewey's   personal 
qualifications  and  also  gives  one  a  clean- 
cut  argument  favoring  his  alienee.    I'm 
aure  we  would  all  favor  a  President  with- 
out the  usual  so-called  strings  Ued  lo 
his  election. 

Dbwtt  AvoiBS  Onrmo  Pt.»c«a  to  Potm- 
cuns-Onk  Reasow  roa  Not  D«cLA«xi»e 
Camdioact  Is  Peas  or  "©laiwoe"— Mawt 
Poiucn  Camcs  Puro  Hm  "CKAWow>"-eAT 
His  New  Pormjunrr  Rmmxtlteo  DiaaciLT 
Pbom  "CMAJfos  or  OcevTt.rum'* 

(By  Bert  Andrews) 
WAamwrnm.  April  ».— Oov.  T1»omae  1. 
Dewey's  views  on  fONlffB  poltey.  as  reflected  in 
his  numerous  public  addreeeea.  uiessages.  and 
eutemenu,  were  deecribed  to  detaU  In  this 
■pace  last  week.  Today  three  other  mattera 
relating  to  tbe  silent  man  of  Albany  wiU  be 
discussed  tuder  the  fitf  lowing  beadtogs: 

Does  tbe  New  Tork  Oovemor  have 
than  one  reason  for  sticking  to  hU  iOM 
that  he  is  not  a  candldau  for  the  BepvMlean 
DomlnaUon  for  President? 

What  about  the  double-barreled  qoaMon 
that  has  often  been  beard  in  poUtlcal  flturtaB: 
Wotild  Oovemor  Dewey  be  able  to  get  along 
with  Congrass  and  does  he  have  a  definite 
theory  of  rtuinlog  the  executive  branch  of 
government?  __ 

What  is  the  answer  to  two  mote  pereooal 
queetkjns:  U  there  a  -new"  Tom  DeweyT  If 
eo,  what  wrought  tbe  change? 

WOULD  Boif  oa  A  osArr 
As  to  the  first  puxaler.  one  reply  already 
has  been  heard.  This  is  that  Mr.  Dewey 
believes  that  be  cannot  In  honeety  recede 
from  his  gubernatorial  campaign  rtatwaeot 
that  he  would  eerie  out  his  4-year  tana,  bat 
that  this  pledge  would  be  nulUBeA  II  tlte 


"^ 


I 


^ 
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naUonal  eonTWitlon  dr«ft«d  him.  to  that  It 
would  b«  untamount  to  treaaon  to  both 
party  and  country  to  refiiae  a  bona  ttde  dralt 
to  th«  Nation  s  hlgheat  offlce.  

But  to  the  opinion  of  men  who  toow  th« 
Oo%ernor  well,  there  are  more  rcflMoa  than 
that  for  hla  taciturnity.  The  chief  one  la 
thla  If  he  became  an  avowed  candidate,  he 
immediately  would  be  subjected  to  all  the 
pttUtaff  and  hauling  that  beaeU  any  admitted 
'  csodldate. 

Thla  wotUd  not  mean  that  a  candidate 
would  have  to  go  ao  far  aa  to  promue  cab- 
inet poaU  or  other  appointive  Jobs  In  ex- 
change for  support.  Jt  would  mean  that 
he  would  have  to  take  political  aupport  where 
IM  could  find  It  and  that  acme  of  the  lup- 
portere.  mUitakenly  but  sincerely,  would 
think  that  their  helptulOMa  entitled  them 
to  a  few  «trin«?8  on  the  CMidtdBta  In  the  event 
of  his  election.  And.  according  to  men  who 
know  Governor  Dewey.  It  Is  only  natural  that 
he.  like  any  other  potential  Presidential  can- 
didate, would  like  to  go  Into  the  campaign 
and  into  oOoe  as  stnngleaa  as  poaalble. 

BSXa  BWH  TTFK  AS  AHNI 

This  tlea  to  with  the  second  question,  aa 
to  ICr  Dewey's  ability  to  get  along  with  Con- 
gNM  and  his  theory  of  admlntatratlve  duties. 

FW  an  answer.  Mr.  Deweys  Intimates  point 
to  what  ha  haa  done  to  Albany  and  what  he 
did  aa  dlatrtct  attorney.  They  say  he  would 
•aek  the  cooperation  and  sugfaattona  of  Con- 
areas.  Just  as  he  haa  aought  tlia  cooperation 
and  auflgeatlons  ai  leglalatlve  leaders  in  New 
York's  capital,  but  at  the  aame  time  would 
hold  to  hU  view  that  as  the  elected  head  of 
the  executive  branch  It  would  be  up  to  htm 
to  outline  the  broad  governmental  policies. 
As  for  appolntmenu.  the  precedenu  he  has 
Mt  In  Albany  and  New  York  seem  to  make  It 
dear,  the  Intlmatea  say.  that  he  would  search  | 
the  country  for  the  highest  type  of  men  for  i 
Btlve  offices,  and  would  do  all  that  any 
ent  could  do  to  keep  political  hacks  out 
ct  poeltlODS  at  emtoence. 

USLIXKD  nt   1*40.  LIKSB  MOW 

What  of  the  more  personal  questions — 
thoae  about  the  "new"  Tom  Dewey? 

Tb  begto  with,  it  Is  merely  factual  report- 
tog  to  state  that  up  to  and  through  the  1940 
SMvantMrn  there  were  many  newa- 
w»««  poUtlclana  who  disliked  the 
N«w  Yorker  becauae  they  t»elleved  he  waa 
tftan  bvimptlous  and  sometimes  downright 
aupercUlous  to  his  dealings  with  people. 

Lest  this  seem  an  exaggeration,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch,  had  thla  to  say  re- 
cently to  writing  of  the  1944  Dewey  as  con- 
trasted with  the  1»40  Dewey  who  showed  up 
•t  the  Philadelphia  convention. 

•At  Philadelphia,  Dewey  Irriuted  and  at 
times  Infuriated  many  promtoent  and  ob- 
actir*  dalagatea  by  hla  arrogant  cocktocaa  and 
a«lf-«atlafMtlon.  The  old  obaerratKm  about 
that  'you  hava  to  know  Dewey  well  to 
him'  waa  dlaproved;  many  dlallkrd 
him  aftar  B  mlnutaa'  convtraatkui.  At  38 
yeara  old  b«  waa  the  young  man  to  a  hurry,' 
the  boy  acout.'  the  'political  upatart.'  " 

It  U  alao  merely  factual  reporting  to  atate 
that  alnce  IMO.  and  particularly  In  the  laat 
a  yaats.  tbaia  haa  been  a  pronounced  tend- 
ency a— vf^  many  of  the  former  critics,  news- 
papMBMB.  or  poUtldana  to  regard  the  Oov- 
anior  as  •  ebangad  man.  This  reporter  has 
heard  many  Washington  and  Albany  corre- 
apondanta  aay  that  the  Oovernor  la  more 
aOabte.  courteoua.  and  friendly:  that,  to  fact, 
IM  gata  along  with  press  and  poUtlctana  as 
wtfl  aa  any  Govwnor  did. 

8o  much  talk  of  that  nature  has  been  heard. 
_.  that  this  reporter  developed  a  per- 
curloalty  to  learn  what  led  to  the  Im- 
ptovMnent. 

Ud  It  raault  from  some  conadoua  aoul 
aearchlng  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemor.  from 
a  aalf-csamlnatlon  which  convinced  him  that 
ao  otany  orittca  couldn't  be  wrong,  and  that. 
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men  he  knew,  of  his  friends  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  But  he's  to  the  Navy  now  and 
couldn't  talk  politics. 

However,  in  summing  up  his  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Commander  King 
said.  -One  attains  a  nonpartisan  perspective 
when  one  U  without  a  vote." 

He  didn't  seek  reelection  a  year  ago.  de- 
ciding instead  to  return  to  the  Navy  and 
apply  his  academy  training  to  such  waya  as 
the  Pnciflc  Fleet  found  he  could  be  most 

helpful 

Sam  has  a  wood -and -screen  offlce  that 
keeps  out  much  of  the  ever  present  dust  at 
thU  base.  But  traffic  through  hla  door  Is 
brisk  and  the  flies  get  In.  The  commander 
has  fashioned  a  fly  swatter  from  a  piece  of 
screen  and  wood  to  eliminate  those  which 
successfully  infiltrate. 

"While  the  dead  Japs  were  being  buried, 
the  flies  were  terrible,"  King  paid.  "They're 
not  so  bad  now."  he  added,  taking  a  crack 
at  the  only  fly  I  saw  to  the  offlce. 

It  was  hot  and  Conunander  King  repeat- 
edly mopped  his  face  and  neck  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. Yeomen,  coxswains  and  messengers 
constantly  entered  to  see  the  commander. 
His  pleasant  way  of  talking  to  the  enlisted 
men,  solving  their  problems  and  glvtog  or- 
ders, was  refreshing.  Not  all  naval  officers 
have  thla  virtue. 

The  men  werent  Uklng  advantage.  Every- 
one addressed  him  as  "Mr.  King,"  or  "Sir." 

Later,  I  aaked  several  dungaree-clad  men 
how  they  like  working  for  Commander  King, 
"He's  all  right."  said  one.  AnoUier  said. 
"He's  okay."  Both  answers  were  compli- 
mentary. Sweating  sailors  seldom  use  ec- 
static superlatives. 

Speaking  of  the  Marshalls  Invasion.  Com- 
mander King  said.  "It  waa  the  first  am- 
phibious operation  I  have  ever  seen."  He 
said  he  was  given  permission  to  go  on  a  com- 
bat vessel  (minesweeper)  which  went  with- 
in 160  yarda  of  an  enemy -held  beach  prior 
to  the  landing  of  American  troops. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  ummaortA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  building-supply  dealers,  concrete- 
block  manufacturers,  sand  and  gravel 
producers,  and  ready-mix  concrete  oper- 
ators, at  a  regular  meeting  of  these  asso- 
ciations: 

Whereaa  It  haa  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  Price  Administrator.  Chester  Bowles, 
has  asked  Congress  to  continue  price  control 
substantially  without  change  under  the 
O.  P.  A.,  which  expires  on  June  30,  1944:  and 
Whereas  the  undersigned  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  processors  are  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  price  control,  subject  to 
modifications  to  permit  correction  of  tojus- 
tlces  and  Inequalities;  and 

Whereaa  the  complexity  of  regulations  and 
the  indifferent  and  arbitrary  policy  adopted 
in  many  cases  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
justment of  InequallUes  by  representatives 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  In  cases  where  such  toequall- 
tles  and  adjustments  do  not  affect  the  war 
,    effort  has  created  a  hardship  on  certain  to- 
I    dustrles  without  any  prospect  for  relief  from 
I   them  under  the  present  law;  and 
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Whereas  this  policy  Is  not  In  accordance 
with  equitable  principles  and  ia  contrary  to 
the  American  way  of  fair  play  and  has  created 
a  situation  which  will,  unless  curtailed,  un- 
necessarily destroy  firms  long  established  to 
bustoess:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  apprise  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  this  situation  and  ap- 
peal to  them  to  take  action  when  the  re- 
newal or  continuance  of  price  control  comes 
np  for  consideration  to  Insist  that  some  pro- 
vision be  included  to  the  bill  to  either  esub- 
Ilsh  a  tribunal  or  provide  for  court  review 
to  give  petitioners  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  present  evidence  before  represen- 
tatives of  O.  P.  A.  deny  an  application  to  cor- 
rect maladjustments;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Senator  and  Congressman 
representing  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


Ctiicnihip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MOfMlSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Navy  Department  announced  the 
death  in  this  war  of  Ensign  Anthony 
Mannix  Moriarty.  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  J.  Moriarty,  of  Shakopee,  Minn. 

Ensign  Moriarty  was  one  of  the  boys 
whom  I  had  observed  grow  from  boyhood 
Into  young  manliood,  and  who  left  col- 
lege to  respond  to  his  country's  call  and 
to  win  pilot's  wings. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
following  remarks  of  Judge  Moriarty  in 
his  court  which  contain  a  most  touching 
expression  and  reference  to  his  son  and 
an  inspired  expression  of  the  principles 
of  American  citizenship,  I  consider  it 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  extend  the 
following  remarks  of  Judge  Moriarty  In 
the  Record: 

||rw*»»«  or  THS   aONOSABLC  JOSZPH  J.   Moai- 

artt,  jodce  or  ths  distkict  cotwr,  at  the 

NATT7RAUZATIOW    F«OC«EDINC9     HELD    AT    TH« 

coxTmTHOusa  in  thx  vhxacx  or  ix  cnnxa, 

LB  SKUK  CXJtJWTT,  MINW .,  ON  THS  a4TH  M^  0» 
APaU.   1*44 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  In  a  proceedings 
of  this  kind  under  our  rules  to  make  some 
statement  to  the  new  citizen,  but  my  heart 
Is  too  heavy  this  morning  to  say  much. 

The  flag  was  never  so  precious  as  now. 
There  is  a  soul  this  morning  somewhere  in 
the  Heavena  who  died  for  that  flag,  and  he 
waa  dear  to  me,  and  if  he  were  here  he  would 
not  want  me  to  mention  hla  name  because 
he  waa  a  modest  feUow.  His  spirit  is  stUl 
alive  and  that  spirit  was  not  a  spirit  of  the 
shy  or  the  retreating  or  the  cowardly,  that 
was  a  spirit  dedicated  to  fight  for  what  was 
right.  He  saw  his  way  clearly,  he  never 
flinched,  and  now  he  Is  with  God. 

If  he  was  here  this  morning  he  would  tell 
you  Jtist  one  thtog.  and  that  is  how  necessary 
It  is  for  us  to  understand  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try for  which  he  died.  He  would  teU  you. 
because  he  was  a  student  already  of  the  law. 
that  man  moves  In  a  democracy  under  three 
great  Influences,  to  three  great  spheres  of  ac- 
tion. In  the  one  there  Is  government  by  the 
positive  written  law  of  the  country;  the  other, 
there  Is  government  by  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice: and  to  the  other,  there  is  government  by 
the  Uw  of  Almighty  God.    Now.  some  of  you 


may  think  that  that  Is  Jtist  the  fond  hope 
of  some  theologian  and  that  sutement  really 
belongs  to  religion  and  not  to  the  Judiciary, 
but  that  Is  where  we  are  mistaken.  The  very 
iMsic  law  of  this  country  reaU  squarely  on  the 
will  of  Almighty  Ood.  We  have  cerUln  pro- 
visions to  our  Constitution,  we  hsve  certain 
statutes,  but  that  U  not  the  law  to  iu  en- 
tirety. It  Is  only  a  small  portton  of  the  law 
which  regulates  the  affairs  of  men  In  a  democ- 
racy. 

Side  by  side  with  that  la  another  great 
sphere  of  Jurisprudence,  It  Is  called  equity, 
and  that  branch  of  government  la  bawd  en- 
tirely upon  the  Jiiatlce  of  God.  the  law  ol 
nature,  the  principles  of  right  and  Justice. 
That  Is  what  the  Judges  aay  of  It.  Story  and 
Kent  and  the  great  American  Judges. 

Then  there  Is  another  sphere,  mind  you. 
and  to  order  to  define  that  sphere  for  you  I 
am  going  to  define  It  In  the  very  language  of 
one  of  our  greatest  of  American  Judges.    He 
says.  "All  of  the  precepts  of  morality  are  not 
Jural  In  their  nature;   that  is.  they  do  not 
relate  to  mankind  considered  as  organlaed 
Into  society  or  as  into  a  state,  but  separately 
to     Individuals,     prescribing     their     duties 
toward  each  other  and  toward  God.    These 
moral  precepts  or  precepts  of  morality  create 
obligations  which  rest  separately  upon  per- 
sons which  the  human  law  and  the  stste  does 
not  and  cannot  recognise  or  enforce.    They 
are  left  for  enforcement  to  the  divine  sanc- 
tion as  It  acts  In  and  upon  the  conscience  of 
each  individual.'    Now.  then,  that  Judge  had 
this  in  mmd,  he  had  one  word  that  la  used  to 
the   Declaration   of  Independence   In   mind 
when  he  made  that  statement,  and  when  he 
made  that  statement  he  voiced  the  basic  law 
of  America  and  the  underlying  prlnclplea  of 
a  democracy     What  word  was  it?     That  little 
word  "unalienable"  rights.     Rights  which  the 
individual   cannot    surrender;    rights   which 
the  state  cannot  take  away:  rights  which  the 
state  cannot  regulate.    Oh.  that  is  a  great 
sphere  of  human  action  where  that  Influence 
controls.    Has  It  a  court?    Yes.  It  is  the  cotirt 
of  conscience.    Has  It  a  Judge?    Tea,  God  Is 
the  Judge  of  that  court.     Right  there,  my 
friends.  Is  the  great  outstanding  character- 
istic of  a  democracy,  the  existence  of  this 
free  field  of  human  action  and  the  protec- 
tion of  It  by  all  the  rest  of  the  law  of  the 
nation. 

My  friends.  I  told  you  a  moment  ago  that 
if   It   were   not   for   aU   of   the   religions   a 
democracy  could  not  prevail;  and  why.  be- 
cause It  Is  In  this  sphere  of  human  action 
where  conscience  Is  the  cotxrt  and  God  Is 
the   Judge,   where   the   SUte   atands   apart, 
that    religion    has    iU    Influence.    Here    Is 
where   all    the    Individual   Initiative   arlsea 
from.    It  Is  In  this  sphere  where  a  man's 
noblest  ambitions  and  greatest  Ideals  take 
rise.    It  U  that  sphere    that  controla  this 
country.     It  is  to  that  sphere  we  find  our 
true  freedom.    There  Is  no  freedom  »inder 
the  positive  written  law  of  a  State,  and  that 
Is  why  the  original  founders  of  the  United 
States  of  America  said,  we  will  create  a  free 
field  here  and  in  that  the  rlghU  are  Inalien- 
able, never   shall  the  State  toterfere  there. 
Do  you   know  my  good  new  citizen,  the 
distinction  between  a  democracy  and  a  to- 
talitarian form  of  government  where  a  dic- 
tator and  one  man  rule  prevaUs?     Well.  I 
will  tell  you.  It  Is  very  simple  and  tell  It  to 
your   children.    In   a   totallUrlan    form   of 
government,  a  one-man  ruled  government, 
everything    Is   wrong   except  what   he   says 
is  right.     Do  you  see  where  that  free  field 
of  human  action  that  I  am  talktog  about 
U  wiped  out,  equity  la  wiped  out,  nothing 
but  the  positive  letter  of  the  law,  the  hxunan 
law.    Now,  to  a  democracy,  our  United  States 
of  America,  oh,  the  difference.    Everything 
la  right  except  what   the  Goremment  by 
positive   law   saya   Is   wrong.    Here   U   the 
great  distinction. 

You  know  I  pray  to  God  that  befoea  y 
death  I  could  sec  the  young  ' 


to  say  whether  or  not  they  wera  or 
true  Christians,  but  everywhere  thrtwfbostt 
the  land  they  are  answertog  as  did  the  Chrts* 
tlans  of  old.  Just  one  answer  for  thoae  leU 
lows— we  are  ever  ready  to  die  for  the  rUtot. 
We  shall  never  submit  to  wrong.  That  is  tiM 
spirit  of  the  boys  of  today.  That  U  the  splrtt 
of  the  old  Christiana  of  the  agea.  and  that  la 
our  qilrit  here  at  home. 

So.  my  good  American,  you  hare  many 
people.  I  know,  that  are  related  to  you  and 
friends  at  yours  to  Oarmaay  and  ttiay  wish 
they  could  be  with  yoa  this  momlaf.  tout  not 
yet.  The  day  will  come  when  we  will  enter 
Into  that  very  nation,  jaot  with  hate.  oh.  no. 
but  with  ChrlsUan  love,  and  the  light  of 
Christ  will  ahlne  there  and  peace  will  prevail 
and  Ood  will  have  His  way  and  Jusuce  wtU 
have  Its  day  in  the  whole  world. 

I  congratulate  you.  and  I  want  you  to  taka 
that  flag  home  and  keep  it  forever. 


An  Internatioiul  Court  and  Four  Shcrift 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  2  {legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  ApHl  12),  1944 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"An  International  Court  and  Pour  Sher- 
iffs." by  Richard  S.  Chllds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan, 
as  follows: 

An  iNTIKNATlONAt  OOC«T  ANB  POTTl  BantTTa 

A  srt-vr  AKxaicANS  can  aoccpt 
(By  Richard  8  Chllds) 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  want  an 
end  to  all  wars,  and  plans  for  that  will  be 
listen^  to  eagerly— and  warily.  They  wlU 
not.  however.  In  our  time,  consent  to  taking 
a  minority  position  In  an  internaUonal  legis- 
lature of  a  supergovemment  and  be  botmd  to 
advance  by  the  votes  of  lu  alien  majority. 
Neither  will  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  varloua  blueprtou  for 
world  government  all  are  made  unraaliakble 
by  that  Ineseapable  fact. 

An  International  police.  Involving  as  It  do«a 
an  International  political  set-up  to  finance 
and  control  It,  Is  under  the  seme  disability. 

We  drop  back  then  to  the  classic  program 
of  our  scholars  to  such  affairs — namely,  to 
revive  the  League  of  Nations,  supplemented 
by  regional  set-ups  such  as  the  suggested 
Council  of  Europe.  The  United  SUtes  wiU,  I 
hope,  consent  this  time  to  take  its  perma- 
nent seat  In  the  League  Council. 

Still  remains  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
League  did  not  prevent  aggression.  Refer- 
ence of  nonjustleiable  disputes  involving 
aggression  to  the  Council  of  the  Lssgue  did 
not  confront  an  undoubted  aggressor  with 
any  uncertainty  of  Instant  overwhelming 
concerted  armed  intervention  to  protect  the 
victim.  Japan  to  Manchuria.  luly  In  Ethi- 
opia. Germany  to  Austria  fiouted  the  Coun- 
cil and  left  Its  members  to  "advise-  as  to 
what.  If  anything,  lU  members  should  do. 
resulting  only  to  the  Lytton  Inquiry  to  Man- 
churia, feeble  aaaettons  against  Italy,  and  so 
forth.  A  cynlCBliwrid.  tochidtof  tha  United 
SUtes.  Jeered  at  the  League  and  seans  Ukcly 
to  gcapslr  agato  when  sUtesmen 
mbltog  It. 
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far  ttola  hJgb  pufpo«».  Tictory  lirtiiti  •  ■•• 
•pportuntty.    At  U>«  end  trf  tb«  wm  ••  ifcj»B 

•niMd:  thr^  A«l«  oMom  and  their  BaU^n 
MtolUtw  thoroughly  diMroMd  for  a  long,  long 
Um»  and  a  KattcraUon  o(  Uttle  natlona  like 
•Mtwrland.  Sweden.  Spain.  Argentina,  when 
I  ar*  KlaUTely  trtrlal. 

i  after  dcnobUtaatlons  of  their  tIc- 
_j  •rmlee.  the  ready-made  alHanca  of  the 
netlon*  can  easily  reuin  an  aggregation 
of  M  percent  of  the  land.  aea.  and  air  power 
ct  the  world.  An  eKifUWltnary  aituation  un- 
— frhri  alnce  Rome. 

So  the  Moaoow  atatement  went  beyond  the 
LVm^*'  eoOBdlBg  a  new  note  to  which  Amer- 
icad  publl€  opinion.  happUy.  is  making  little 
objection  thua  far— the  new  note  of  deter- 
that  the  outlawing  of  war  aball  be 
by  the  vast  concerted  post- 
war forces  of  the  four  naUona  and  of  all 
other  nations  that  accept  their  Inviutlon 
to  join  up  in  an  elaborated  understanding 
toward  that  end.  This  project  has  not  yet 
been  drafted  but  it  needs  provision  of  mech- 
anlam  and  procedure  If  only  for  the  purpose 
of  putUng  all  nations  on  notice  as  to  lU  scope 
and  method. 

The  present  Tague  position  seems  to  be: 
►We  four  nations  will  go  after  an  aggressor 
any  time  we  get  together  and  agree  that  we 
have  apotted  one."  Our  people  may  well  fear 
that  under  that  looee  arrangement  we  may 
find  otirselTCS  Invited  from  time  to  time  to 
help  to  rake  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  to  sat- 
isfy some  obscure  national  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia or  the  British  Empire  We  and  the  other 
nations  will  delay  to  check  the  clrcumaUnces 
warily  each  time.  In  some  cases  we  may  be 
vnsure  that  the  others  will  proceed  along 
with  iu  with  equal  resolution. 

?rbo  is  to  say  just  when  aggression  has  de- 
veloped? If  it  is  to  be  the  Council  of  the 
XiSagtM  as  heretofore.  I  doubt  If  the  United 
Statea.  for  one.  will  bind  itself  to  recpond 
unqueationlngly  and  every  time  with  arms  to 
support  a  decision  made  by  the  Council  Iden- 
tifying the  offending  nations.  The  four  na- 
tions will  ceruinly  not  agree  to  let  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Council  determine  for  them 
whether  and  when  their  forcee  ahall  move  to 
war  atatast  an  alleged  agreaaor;  they  wUl 
require  as  they  did  before,  that  such  a  vote 
in  the  Council  shall  be  unanimous  y  shall 
include  the  separate  assent  of  each  of  the 
four  nations  (which  presxmwbly  will  hold 
permanent  seau) .  For  the  CouncU  U  a  po- 
litical body,  our  people  are  skeptical  of  its 
IBOttvea.  lu  members  are  not  impartial  Judges 
of  oilactlve  facta  but  oOetal  national  mouth- 
pMSM  ot  their  leepaat^w  BUatetrles.  foreign 
policies,  national  ambitions,  and  alliances. 
80  If  no  better  provisions  are  to  be  made  for 
making  certain  that  the  concerted  power  of 
the  four  dominant  nations  wUl  really  move 
toward  the  control  of  a  Council-identified 
aggreaeor.  we  are  back  to  the  ghasUy  hazard 
again  that  after  aggreeslon  appears,  each  of 
the  four  naUona.  ragardleH  ot  the  Moecow 
Pact,  will  pauae  to  ennaKHr  each  time 
whether  thU  really  Is  a  case  of  aggression  of 
which  they  should  take  notice,  whether  If  so. 
they  shall  move  this  time,  and  in  general 
whether  they  and  their  people  are  sufficient- 
ly laAMned  about  it  to  go  to  war  alongside 
•qfoaUy  heslUnt  and  dubloiu  peace-loving 
•Utaa.  The  stem  determinatkai  voieed  at 
Ifoaeow  may  soften  in  decadee  of  peace.  If 
the  Kaiaer  and  Hitler  had  felt  stue  of  the 
odda  that  Anally  piled  ap  against  them,  tbey 
would  never  have  started;  aggneinia  10  years 
hence  ixMy  dare  again  in  the  abaence  of  utter 
certainty  of  encountering  an  overwhelming 
eomblnatkm  of  enemies. 

How  can  aggraasors  be  Identlfled  In  such 
tanparttal  futhVm  that  democracies  and  the 
Aaartoaa  people  In  particular  will  agree  to 
Mcaftt  the  finding  and  to  proceed  to  war  with- 
out Indxilging  in  a  fatal  delay  to  mull  and 
apUt  over  the  mertta  ot  each  caacf  Bow  oji 
tiM  would-be  aggieasur  be  blocked  by  a  cer- 
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talnty  that  his  aggression 
moeracy  and  others  into 
tary  action  as  Indicated 

I  propose  this: 

Let  the  four  nations 
can  be  led  to  Join  up. 

1.  Adopt  a  broad 
which  will  so  amplify 
highly  uncertain  word  as 
to  take  questions  of  a 
nonjxistlclable   Into  the 
international  dlsputea. 

a.  Refer  to  the 
national  Jiwtioe  at  The 
against    tbemaelvea 
alleged,  and  abide  by  tb  i 
altles  m  respect  to  the 
the  dispute— other  factoiji 
clable  and  referable 

3.  Require  all  other 
signatories  to  this 
nounce  the  use  of  force 
their  cases  to  court  (or 
by  the  verdicts. 

4.  Maintain  armed 
tlons  at  sufficient  8trengt|i 
respective    Judgments, 
whelmlngly  paramount  li 

5.  Dedicate  their  arme< 
support  of  the  Court 
of  their  arms  for  any 

To  reach  the  Court  In 
slon  xmder  the  agreed - 
be  alleged  In  the  com 
ent  by  the  Court.    Fail 
nation  to  ai»wer  the 
abide  by  the  decision 
Ing  any  interim 
or   reverse   aggressive 
talned  and  published  by 
with  the  four  nations 
torles  are  under 
forces  against  the 
dlence  to  the 
posse  comltatus. 

Here  we  do  have  Just 
ment.  any  nations  not 
treatment  as   those  th^ 
such   measures  may  be 
In    such     circumstances 
that,  aside  from  its  n 
that  the  signatories 
percent  of  the  world's 

Here.  too.  we  have  tbi 
the  American  people  mu^t 
an  agreement  to  go 
port  of  the  Court  In  such 
with  the  other  aherlffs 
not  be  the  allegations 
but  the  clearer  and 
support   the   Court,   we 
derly  way  of  settling 
must  be  upheld 
lowed  to  take  the  law 
And  if  the  other  three 
faith   and   move 
concert   with   \u.   in 
there  will  be  no  fightlilg 
pearance  In  the  cffendez  s 
the  ambassadors  asklnj 
ducts,  would  be  enotigb 

The   American   peopi  i 
subscribe  to  that  much 

But  suppose  we  are 
sue  another  Villa  Into 
across  the  Rio  Grande? 
responsive  to  local 
Court  alleging  aggressl 
respond  and  expound 
"not  really  aggression 
the  finding,  recalling 
so  decreed.    And  we 
in  inducing  the 
that  we  would.  If  othc^' 
the  same  risks  of  an 
matters. 

The    American    pcop^ 
plauded  the  Moscow 
that  we.  with  the 
hereafter  against  those 
Ttnej   wiU   stm   mora 
obligation  If  It  be 


will  bring  this  de- 
sKlf  t  and  early  mlll- 
t  Moscow? 


all  others  that 

that  they  will: 

deflr^tion  of  aggression 

meaning  of  that 

to  make  It  possible 
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Ivistlclable  class  of 
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may  be  nonjustl- 

or  left  ixnsolved. 
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of  the  four  na- 
accordlng  to  their 
be    Jointly    over- 
the  post-war  world, 
power  solely  to  the 
renounce  the  use 
purpose, 
such  cases,  aggres- 
deflnltlon  must 
and  found  exist- 
by  any  defendant 
or  failure  to 
penal tiea  (Includ- 
to  refrain  frcan 
).  will   be  ascer- 
the  Court.    Forth- 
all  other  Blgna- 
to  move  armed 
to  compel  obe- 
as  sheriffs  and 


bit  of  supergovern- 
get  the  same 
have  agreed   that 
used  against  them 
Justification    tot 
lies  in  the  fact 
represent  over  80 
]  opulatlon. 
blank  check  which 
be  asked  to  sign — 
ti  arms  to  the  sup- 
circumstances  along 
But  the  Issue  will 
a  far-away  dispute 
not>ler  one — "We  must 
agreed   to.   the   or- 
li^ernatlonal  disputes 
must  not  be  al- 
lato  Its  own  hands!" 
great  nations  keep 
as   promised.    In 
(^erwhelmlng   power. 
The  prompt  ap- 
f  oreign  office  of  all 
for  their  safe  con- 
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I  contend,   would 

uid  live  up  to  it. 

Suppose  we  pur- 

.  rushing  troops 

The  Mexican  officials. 

t.  cable  to  the 

We  would  have  to 

theory  of  our  act — 

all" — and  abide  by 

troope  If  the  court 

I  see  no  trouble 

people  to  promise 

nations  are  taking 

decision  in  s\Kh 


adi  erse 


have   already    ap- 

vrlth  Its  promise 

will  employ  force 

^at  break  the  peace. 

readily   accept    that 

on  a  familiar  type 


of  procedure  designed  to  provide  cool,  orderly, 
and  impartial  Justice.  This  plan  will  pledge 
them  to  take  weapons  from  the  wall  and  go 
forth  with  the  other  sheriffs  (not  alone) 
against  any  nation  that  flouts  the  Court— 
they  wUl  stand  for  that.  They  will  do  It  for 
the  Court  more  willingly  and  unquestlon- 
Ingly  than  for  the  League  CouncU;  the  Court 
Is  a  court;  the  CouncU  Is  a  composite  of  Ua- 
tense  political  croas-currenU.  The  Court 
is  in  good  standing  here,  the  OouncU  U  in 
mixed  repute. 

Of  course  the  situation  becomes  precarious 
If  a  Court  decision  leaves  three  of  the  four 
nations  to  enforce  a  decision  on  the  fourth. 
China,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  however,  are  geographi- 
cally so  separated  that  disputes  between 
them  seem  unlikely  to  reach  a  stage  where 
any  one  of  them  would  flout  the  court  and 
take  to  arms.  The  Soviet  Union's  seU- 
Interest  seems  ready  to  turn  toward  the  vast 
opportunities  of  her  Internal  development 
and  industrial  modernization,  hampered 
now  by  weight  of  great  armaments.  Ger- 
man aggression  which  she  once  had  reason 
to  fear,  will  be  no  longer  a  risk  at  the  end  of 
this  war.  Accordingly  the  Soviet  Union  co\ild 
weU  afford  sincerely  to  try  this  plan.  (Other- 
wise, I  admit,  this  plan,  or  any  other,  is  a 
four-legged  Uble  with  one  leg  off.) 

The  provtelon  thus  of  "An  Uatematlonal 
court  and  four  sheriffs"  does  not  obviate  the 
need  for  having  a  League  of  Natlorw  again  to 
facilitate  legislation  as  before,  mediation  and 
procedures  for  peaceful  change.  This  does 
not  transfer  from  the  League  Council  to  the 
Court  any  powers  except  the  power  to  deter- 
mine when  there  has  been  aggression  under 
an  agreed-upon  deflnitlon.  Other  phases  of 
disputes  re  boundaries,  economic  grievances. 
treatment  of  minorities,  colonies,  mandates, 
if  not  justiciable,  stay  In  the  League  CouncU 
and  If  not  solved  there,  the  aggrieved  nation, 
big  or  little,  Is  left  without  redress  as  now 
subject  only  to  a  fmther  effective  denial  of 
the  opportunity  to  resort  to  war  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

If  the  League  is  not  reconstituted,  or  if  the 
United  States  does  not  Join,  this  plan  can 
stUl  be  effectuated. 

StTlUCA«T 

It  seems  to  me  Important  that  the  four 
nations  do  not  attempt  after  the  war  to  use 
their  triumphant  power  in  the  discretion  of 
their  shifting  ministries  to  regulate  the 
world:  the  rest  of  the  world  woiUd  hotly 
resent  such  power-based  assumptions  of 
either  wisdom  or  authority. 

To  dissipate  the  power  of  this  great  alli- 
ance, to  permit  resumption  of  the  old  scram- 
ble, mitigated  only  by  the  Incomplete  powers 
of  the  League,  seems  equally  perilous. 

To  hold  dominant  power,  but  pledge  It 
exclusively  to  the  service  of  organized  Justice, 
to  keep  the  weapons  and  promise  to  use 
them  only  against  any  nation  which  the 
Court  reports  to  be  guUty  of  aggression,  that 
would  corwtltute  In  the  sight  of  the  world  a 
noble  and  reassuring  renunciation  of  the 
selfish  opportunities  of  victorious  power,  and 
channel  the  power  to  the  point  where  it 
would  be  least  used  and  most  useful. 


Fruik  Knox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtraXTTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Ur.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  following  poem  entitled  "Frank 
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Knox"  written  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle, 
Washington  poet: 

r«ANK  KNOX 

Since  God  who  created  us  is  no  respector 

of  persons  when  comes  the  last  caU, 
He  pays  heed  to  no  "conscientious  objector," 

But  gives  the  death  sentence  to  aU — 
The  weak  and  the  strong  and  the  sick  and  the 
healthy 

Enjoy  no  alternative  choice — 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  poor  and  the 
wealthy. 

AU  stop  at  the  sound  of  His  voice. 

Our  noteworthy  Navy's  renowned  Secretary, 

Bemoaned  by  the  peace-loving  world. 
In  this  darkened  day  was  a  bright  luminary 

Wherever  waved,  proudly  unfurled. 
The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  In  their  grandeur 
and  glory. 

Significant  of  the  great  Cause 
Of  Freedom,  enshrined  both  in  song  and  In 
story. 

Safeguarding  democracy's  laws. 

Frank  Knox  has  passed  on,  but  his  mem'ry 
we'll  cherish 

As  long  as  the  ages  shall  last 

His  wholesome  influence  on  life  cannot  perish. 

But  wUl  ever  live  in  the  past. 
Directing,  from  out  of  the  silence,  our  actions. 

On  down  through  the  challenging  years. 
Imploring  us,  In  all  transocean  transactions, 

To  follow  our  wise  pioneers. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


The  Conttmction  of  the  Alaska  Hi^hwajr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  warm 
friend,  Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  re- 
cently appeared  in  my  home  city  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  he  made  a  notable 
address  replete  with  fascinating  mate- 
rial concerning  the  very  romantic  engi- 
neering undertaking,  the  Alaska  High- 
way. 

Captain  Neuberger,  the  author  of  this 
address,  is  a  notable  magazine  writer, 
author  of  best-selling  books,  and  a  jour- 
nalist of  note.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  State  Legislature  and  was 
a  staff  writer  for  many  years  on  that 
great  newspaper,  the  Portland  Orego- 
nian. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Tacoma 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  friends,  I  can  see 
that  I  will  have  to  be  very  careful  what  I  say 
today.  My  service  In  the  far  North  lasted 
only  19  months.  That  is  a  long  time,  par- 
ticularly when  3  of  those  months  were  dur- 
ing the  coldest  subarctic  winter  since  1913, 
yet  I  see  In  this  audience  a  number  of  old- 
timers  of  Alaska  and  the  Yukon.  Mr.  Ward 
Estey  hUied  over  the  ChUkoot  Pass  and  so 
did  your  sheriff.  Mr.  Lee  Croft,  and  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Barrett,  at  the  Uble  in  front, 
actually  cooked  for  Jack  London  when  Jack 
was  snowed  In  at  Stewsu-t  In  1898.  So  If  I 
make  any  mistakes  or  wander  from  the 
truth,  you  can  be  sure  that  I  wUl  be  called 
to  accoxmt  by  some  very  weU-informed 
Individuals. 

I  first  met  Brig.  Gen.  James  A.  O'Connor— 
who  is  known  throughout  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers as  "Patsy  "  O'Connor— at  I/)g  Cabin  in 
September   of    1942.    Ward   Estey    end   Lee 


Croft  will  know  where  Log  Cabin  is.  Log 
Cabin  is  a  little  way  sUtlon  near  the  bleak 
summit  of  White  Pass.  There  the  red-coated 
consUblee  of  the  Boyal  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  checked  in  the  gold  seeker*  as  they 
trudged  wearily  across  the  motmtalns  in 
search  of  riches  half  a  century  ago. 
"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  general. 
"I'm  your  pubUc  relations  officer,  air.**  X 
replied. 

"Are  you  the  feUow  General  Bturdevant 
wrote  me  about?" 
"Yes.  sir." 

(At  this  point,  let  me  add  parenthetically 
that  Brig.  Gen.  Clarence  L.  Bturdevant,  who 
is  assistant  chief  of  Army  engineers.  Is  weU 
known  In  the  Puget  Sound  region,  for  he 
was  district  engineer  at  Seattle  for  a  num- 
ber of  eventful  years.) 

Almost  since  that  time,  I  have  served  as 
General  O'Connor's  aide-de-camp.  It  has 
been  a  hUtorlc  experience.  His  Job  has 
been  that  of  developing  transportation  and 
communication  to  Alaska.  Under  his  di- 
rection have  been  many  projects  of  great 
significance — the  1.600-mlle  Alaska  Military 
Highway,  the  Haines  MUltary  Road,  the  tele- 
phone line  from  Edmonton  to  Whltehorse, 
the  pipe  line  from  Norman  Wells,  the  mUltary 
operation  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Rail- 
road, the  construction  of  key  airfields  leading 
to  Alaska  and  the  north  Pacific  theater  of 
war. 

All  these  undertakings  are  of  Immeastirable 
Importance  to  you  here  in  Tacoma.  for  the 
Puget   Sound   area   is   the  sea  entrance  to 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon.    And  let  me  say  here 
that  Tacoma  shall  always  hold  a  warm  and 
affectionate  place  In  my  heart,  because  Ta- 
coma Is  my  mother's  birthplace.    I  also  am 
proud  to  know  such  eminent  public  officials 
from  Tacoma  as  Hon.  Homee  T.  Bone,  this 
State's   senior   United   States   Senator,    and 
Hon.  John  Main  Coma,  who  represenU  this 
city  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  of  the 
American  Congress,  and  Hon.  Harry  P.  Cain. 
your   mayor   who   Is   now   a   major   in   the 
American  Army  MlUUry  Government  Section. 
Much  of  the  pioneering  in  Alaska  has  been 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Army.    Fred- 
erick SchwRtka,  the  man  who  surveyed  almost 
all  of  southeastern  Alaska,  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant.   The  late  Col.  Charles  Ersklne  Scott 
Wood,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  few 
weeks  ago  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
West  Point,  was  the  first  white  man  ever  to 
boat  down  the  Yukon  River  to  the  Bering 
Sea.    The  late  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell,  pioneer 
advocate  of  air  power,  had  charge  of  string- 
ing the  first  telephone  lines  In  the  Sitka 
region.     And   everyone   knows   that   It  was 
Mitchell   who  said,   "He   who  holds   Alaska 
holds  the  world." 

The  undertaking  assigned  to  General 
O'Connor  followed  in  this  pioneer  tradition. 
He  had  been  detailed  to  conquer  the  last 
great  wilderness  on  the  North  American 
continent,  a  wilderness  of  vast  distances  and 
high  mountains  and  far-flung  forests. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  a  few  of 
the  experiences  which  attended  that  task. 
When  the  route  for  the  1,692-mlle  Alaska 
International  Highway  was  first  selected,  vet- 
eran Army  men  had  looked  at  the  map  with 
some  mlfglvlngs.  The  job  would  mean  sta- 
tioning American  soldiers  in  the  coldest 
patches  of  North  America.  Year  after  year 
Alaska's  lowest  temperatures  are  always  rec- 
orded at  Tanana  Crossing,  and  the  highway 
goes  straight  through  It.  Canada's  Yukon 
Territory  has  frozen  and  maimed  more  men 
than  any  other  Arctic  region,  and  the  high- 
way twists  across  the  Yukon  for  661  wUder- 
ne?s  miles. 

In  such  a  land  it  was  inevitable  that  trucks 
would  freeae.  bulldowrs  would  be  Immobil- 
ized by  ice.  and  manifolds  and  differentials 
and  carburetors  would  fall  to  function.  But 
what  about  the  soldiers?  This  was  the 
Army's  dominant  concern.  Could  recruits 
from  Florida  and  IflMlsetppl  and  eouthera 


California  come  uneoathed  through  a  Ttikoa 

winter? 

During  the  last  great  Influx  into  the  Tukoi^ 
that  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush  in  UBt.  bmi 
had  died  along  the  traU  every  day  durUig 
December.  January,  and  February.  Frost- 
bitten lungs  and  frozen  limbs  had  sent  aoorea 
of  others  back  to  Seattle  and  Edmonton  crip- 
pled wrecks.  The  trek  to  Whltehorse  and 
Dawson  was  studded  with  pain. 

The  preeent  Yukon  migration  rivals  tha 
one  of  "96.  ApproxUnately  aO.OOO  wldlers 
have  worked  on  the  Alaska  Highway  and 
such  asaociated  projects  as  tetopbone  line*, 
barracks,  and  landing  stripe.  Ooiutructioa 
on  the  road  commenced  in  AprU  of  194J. 
Today  soldiers  are  driving  trucks  ita  full 
length,  from  Dawson  Creek  on  the  British 
Columbia  plains  to  Feirbanks  in  the  heart 
of  Alaska. 

In  that  time,  with  80.000  men— many  o< 
whom  had  never  felt  even  freedng  tempera- 
tures before — worked  out  in  the  open  in  the 
coldest  part  of  North  America,  there  has  been 
only  one  death  from  expoeure. 

In  addition.  Col.  Walter  F  von  Zellndd. 
surgeon  of  the  Army's  Northwest  Senrloe 
Command,  has  said.  -We  have  treated  140 
men  who  were  incapacitated  by  the  cold. 
Of  those  140  caees.  all  except  4  recovered 
completely,  with  no  111  effect*.  The  4  re- 
quired amputations  of  2  or  lea*  toe*.  No 
amputations  of  hands  or  feet  were  necessary. 
"In  my  opinion,"  Colonel  von  Zeimski  haa 
added,  "this  constitute*  an  aU-tlme  record 
for  piotection  of  the  htiman  body  In  the 
coldest  Imaginable  temperatures  The  record 
becomes  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  three  reglmenU  of  Negro  sol- 
diers  composed  almost  whoUy  of  men  who 
never  had  been  out  of  the  deep  South,  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  construction  of  the 
Alaska  Highway." 

Colonel  von  Zellnskl  attributes  this  show- 
ing to  three  major  factors:  "First,  the  cold- 
weather  discipline  instUled  In  the  troop*. 
in  the  form  of  repeated  Instruction*  for  be- 
havior and  living  In  extreme  cold.  Second, 
the  studies  made  by  the  Army  for  safeguard- 
ing our  personnel  In  temperature*  touching 
70  degrees  below  aero.  And  third  the  esoel- 
lent  Arctic  clothing  and  unsurpa**ed  sleep- 
ing equipment  which  have  resulted  from 
thoae  studies." 

The  Quartermaster  Corp*  of  the  Army  wa* 
ready  for  the  great  road-buUding  adven- 
ture in  the  far  North  long  before  that  ad- 
venture began.  On  the  a0,800-foot  summit  of 
Mount  McKlnley,  loftiest  spot  on  the  con- 
tinent, Bradford  Washburn  conducted  spe- 
cial clothing  experlmenU  for  the  quarter- 
master general.  Washburn  Is  one  of  the  best 
known  mountain  climbers  In  North  America. 
He  also  Is  director  of  the  New  England  Mu- 
seum of  Natural   History. 

"I  believe  that  Mount  McKlnley  to  the 
coldest  point  In  the  world  which  men  can 
reach."  Washburn  told  Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  B. 
Oiegory.  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

It  was  on  McKlnley'*  frigid  creet  that 
Washburn  discovered  that  bUnkeU  and 
quilts,  no  matter  how  numennis,  are  a  frail 
reed  against  the  extreme  cold,  and  that  a 
aleeping  bag  is  essential.  There  he  found 
that  elder  down  is  warmer  than  any  othar 
material  a*  a  fllling  for  the  bag.  He  alao 
found  that  a  smaller  sack  fitting  within  tha 
outer  bag  provided  considerably  more  pro- 
tection than  a  single  bag  of  double  thlck- 
nea*.  And  he  tostotcd  that  the  bag  be  made 
light  enough  for  a  man  to  carry  with  ease, 
•nire  don't  wart  eoidier*  gectlng  separated 
from  their  equipment."  he  warned. 

Along  the  full  length  of  the  Alaafca  Bti^ 
way'*  l.S©2  mile* — at  truck  relay  station,  air- 
port and  algnal  unit — the  O.  I.  sleeping  bag 
U  the  most  popular  as  weU  **  the  moat  Tital 
article  of  equipment.  I  have  eaten  to  a 
tent  eo  cold  that  canned  com  fron*  to  ■? 
OMM  kit  and  X  dared  not  take  oC  tof 
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yrt  thJtt  nlgbt  I  »J«pt  »«  snug  aa  In  a  itcain- 
bratMl  hotel  room.  The  O.  I.  ileeplng  bag 
III  tiH«i1  ttM  t«np«ntur*  t>P-  Wbcn  be  came 
to  tb«  opralng  o(  th«  Alaska  Highway.  MaJ. 
Oen.  Oforgv  R  P«tffc«».  wearer  of  the  Vic- 
toria Ooaa  and  comnuinder  of  Canada's  Pa- 
elOe  Army  Command  told  General  O'Connor 
that  the  American  Army's  sleeping  bag  was 
tt-^  best  piece  of  Arctic  equipment  that  he 
tvar  had  seen. 

This  was  the  rolce  of  authority,  for  aa  a 
young  man  In  1913  Pearkea  bad  been  a  Royal 
Mounted  consUble  at  Dalton  Pest  on  the 
Alaskan  border.  Atul  when  the  Canadian 
general  left  Whltehorae  be  had  in  the  pocket 
d  hta  battle  dreea  all  the  specifications  of 
our  O.  Z.  sleeping  bags  for  hU  own  army  to 
study. 

The  tendency  of  our  soldiers  at  the  surt 
of  their  Arctic  service  was  to  wear  too  many 
clothes.  This  sounds  paradoxical,  but  one 
of  the  facta  definitely  esubllshed  by  Brad- 
ford WMbbum  and  ble  aaeoclates  in  the  cold- 
wvattaer  testa  was  that  perspiration  and  over- 
beating  are  the  gravest  perils  to  a  man  on 
the  northern  uall.  It  u  practically  second 
nature  for  a  soldier,  especially  If  he  has  come 
Mralgbt  from  an  orange-blossom  climate,  to 
wrap  everything  around  himself  except  the 
kitchen  linoleum  when  he  feels  the  tempera- 
ture falllnf  to  60  below. 

This  la  where  Colonel  von  Zellnskt's  "cold- 
veather  dlscipUne'  enters  the  situation. 
Our  soldiers  along  the  Alaska  Highway  have 
been  schooled  against  dressing  too  heavily. 
All  of  tbem  have  been  warned  that  men 
Xreece  to  death  when  their  inner  clothing,  be- 
coming sattirated  with  moisture  from  per- 
spiration, conducts  the  heat  from  the  body 
and  then  freezes  hard.  Another  nuxlm  ham- 
mered home  Is  that  aeveral  layers  of  light 
clothing  are  Infinitely  warmer  than  a  single 
laysr  of  equal  weight.  And  no  soldier  Is  al- 
lowed to  wear  tight  shoes  or  breeches  that 
pinch  at  the  knee,  '"nght  shoes  mean 
fraaen  feet"  Is  virtually  an  aphorlam  all  the 
way  from  Dawson  Creek  to  Fairbanks. 

For  what  reason  was  all  this  pioneering 
and  exploration  undertaken? 

The  answer  Is  simple — for  the  sake  of 
anchoring.  Implementing  and  securing  the 
air  route  to  the  North  Pacific.  Prom  Ed- 
monton to  Fairbanks  runs  the  route  of  the 
Alasksn  Wing  of  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces.  The  Alaska  Highway  and  com- 
munications system  serve  the  air  fields  along 
this  wilderness  thoroughfare.  On  the  high- 
way have  been  transported  the  girders,  oe- 
BMBt.  and  other  equipment  which  have 
tlMWformed  rough  clearings  in  the  ever- 
greens Into  expansive  airports  with  solid  rtm- 
ways  and  permanent  buildings. 

You  people  of  the  Northwest  will  be  proud 
and  Interested  to  know  that  a  man  whose 
hooM  Is  In  Portland.  Oreg  ,  commands  the 
Alaakan  Wing.  He  Is  Brig.  Gen.  Dale  V. 
^OafTney.  one  of  the  pioneers  of  cold-weather 
flying.  General  Gaffney  shares  with  a  few 
American  and  Russian  flyers  the  distinction 
of  bsing  one  of  the  world's  leading  authori- 
ties on  sntoaero  aviation.  He  developed  and 
planned  the  famous  cold  weather  testing 
autlon  at  Ladd  Field  near  Fairbanks.  Under 
bis  command  the  Alaskan  Wing  functioned 
In  frlghtftilly  bitter  temperatures,  often 
toocblng  70  degTsee  below  aero.  Bven  in 
tbeee  grim  conditions,  the  men  of  the  wing 
•MTled  on  reecue  work,  serviced  planes  on 
naked.  bimanl««i^pped  runways  and  kept 
flyUif  across  tM  woods  and  mounuin^. 
General  Gaffney.  a  pilot  himself,  served  in  the 
air  corps  m  the  Flrat  World  War  and  was  bom 
near  Methune.  Mass. 

The  American  people  may  be  proud  of  the 
way  m  which  t^^elr  sons— whether  In  the  Air 
Corps.  Bnglneer  Corps,  quartermaster  regt- 
menu  or  any  other  unit — have  endured  the 
Bd  taanH  wantber  of  the  Arctic.    Too 
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an  old  tm-sided  gymnaslv^ 
Silverman  and  his  staff 
ceasful  operations  In  the 
dltlons.     MaJ.  William 
gene    Moscovltz    risked 
through  a  fierce  blizzard 
miles  north  of  Whitehorse 
with    acute   appendicitis 
organized  a  complete 
the  moat  limited  sort  of 

This  splendid  care  and 
teiided   all    the   way   fron 
along  the  road  and  at 
bi((  general  hospitals  in 
where  men  are  shipped 
convaleecence  and  observ 
the   winter  of    1942-43 
Barnes  General  Hospital 
Vsncouver.  Wash.     The 
tentlon.  and  general 
celved  there  would  compare 
opinion,  with  any  hosplta 
found  the  doctors  and 
sclentlous  and  sincere,  a 
In  the  progress  of  each 
was  officer  or  enlisted  ma 

Coming  back  to  the 
more  than  a  year  and  a 
Far  North.  I  see  many 
ties.    Some  people  are 
black  markets,  fake  a 
"C"  gasoline  cards,  and 
grim  and  tragic  war  as  a 
their  own  selfish  desires, 
the  sub-Arctic.    Men  ther^ 
Ing  conditions  and  limit 
though  there  was  the  usu^ 
the  work  went  forward 
difficulties.    I  have  seen 
Ing  In  ley  water  to  their 
timber  bridge.    I  have  w 
starting  bulldozers  and 
hands  at  60  degrees  below 

For  the  first  3  months 
Northwest  Service 
single  old  temporary  C 
had  offices  in  the  front  ol 
we  lived  In  a  long  hall 
Kenneth  B.  Bush,  our 
veteran  of  six  major 
World  War.  handled  a  ro 
an  office  about  the  size 
At  midnight  he  still  wouH 
hia  desk,  organizing  and 
In  the  morning  he  would 
ready  for  another  16  houls 
railroaders  on  the  White 
road  were  lucky  to  sleep 
when   snowslldes  pluggec 
the  civilians  who  lag  on 
have  seen  Colonel  Bush 
wood  office  or  those  soldie 
the  Yukon  fastnesses. 

General  O'Connor  dis 
ershlp  which  was 
his  men  a  lojralty  and 
claaa  by  themselves. 

Capt.  WlUiam  Hammoid 
ninth  Engineer  Battalion 
across  the  Mackenzie 
horse  to  Fort  Norman 
Royal  Mountles  how  they 
such  a  trek.    Throughoui 
around  the  sleds,  on  their 
big  blocks  of  stilfur.     If 
stiff  to  grip  a  match, 
wrists  and  palms  to 
also  carried  a  pall  of 
haps  survival  mli^ht 
fire  started  quickly.     If 
a  hidden  spring  en  the  t 
a  few  minutes  for  wet 
around  his  neck  on  a  bl 
hu  O.  I.  mitten  of  woKsk 
the  mittans  might  never 
by  flnfers  rapidly 
below.    The  lanyard  was 
mittens  would  always 
TO  detrees  balow.  and 
kenUe  passes,  but 
mission  and  rettumed  by 
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This  was  not  so  in 
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1  Army  "griping." 
c^splte  any  and  all 
soldiers  stand- 
Trmpits  to  build  a 
aLched  white  troops 
uiacks  with  numbed 
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of  the  Twenty- 
mushed  560  miles 
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lis  hands  froze  too 
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the  blocks.     He 
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11,  It  requires  only 
»gs  to  freeze.    And 
lanyard  he  hung 
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aasurance  that  the 
available.    It  was 
scoured  the  Mac- 
completed  hLS 
log  sled.  too.  a  total 


JoiuTiey   of   more    than    1.100    miles    across 
unexplored  terrain. 

Hammonds  mission  was  a  volunteer  one. 
General  O'Connor  wanted  the  job  done  and 
Hammond  did  it.  When  he  arrived  at  Fort 
Norman,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  he  knocked 
on  the  door  of  the  commanding  officer's 
cabin  and  said,  "General  O'Connor  sent  me." 
He  seemed  like  an  apparition.  Had  he  crossed 
those  forbidding  mountains  in  the  dead  of 
the  Arctic  winter?  How  had  he  done  It? 
And  the  phrase  "General  O'Connor  sent  me" 
has  now  acquired  Message  to  Garcia  implica- 
tions in  the  land  where  the  aurora  borealls 
flickers. 

or  the  1  600  miles  of  the  Alaska  Highway, 
apprcximately  1.240  are  on  the  soil  of  our 
sister  nation  and  ally,  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. From  the  people  and  offlcluls  of  Canada 
we  received  the  most  outstanding  courtesy. 
General  O'Connor,  Colonel  Bush,  and  I  vis- 
ited Ottawa  m  February  of  1943  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  the  guests  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  members  of  his  Cabinet.  We 
found  all  the  citizens  of  Canada— regardless 
of  political  belief— eager  to  cooperate  In  the 
work  of  the  American  Army.  At  Edmonton 
we  received  the  most  outstanding  coopera- 
tion from  Maj.  Gen.  W.  W.  Foster,  a  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  officer,  who  has  served 
as  special  liaison  officer  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  American  construction 
projects. 

We  also  had  the  pleasure  of  many  favor- 
able contacts  with  that  illustrious  Canadian 
soldier,  Maj.  Gen.  George  R.  Pearkes.  com- 
manding Canada's  Pacific  Army  Command. 
General  Pearkes  Is  one  of  the  most  decorated 
of  the  Dominion's  fighting  men.  And  we 
recall  with  satisfaction  our  association  with 
such  other  noteworthy  Canadians  as  Maj. 
Gen  John  Peter  Mackenzie,  Maj.  Oen.  H.  H. 
Ganong.  Hon.  John  Hart,  premier  of  British 
Columbia:  Bon.  Ernest  C.  Manning,  premier 
of  Alberta,  and  Dr.  Charles  Camsell.  com- 
missioner of  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
one  of  the  noted  authorities  on  the  Far 
North. 

I  think  General  O'Connor  summed  up  this 
friendly  situation  between  our  two  lands 
when  he  asked  last  year,  "Where  else  would 
one  nation  be  allowed  to  construct  a  highway 
for  1.200  miles  on  Its  neighbor's  soil  and  be 
given  such  outstanding  cooperation?" 

To  a  very  great  degree,  the  Alaska  Highway 
and  other  undertakings  In  the  sub-Arctic 
have  demonstrated  thj  capacity  and  resource- 
ftilness  of  the  average  American  soldier. 
When  some  of  our  sob-sisters  and  weepers 
decry  the  passing  of  American  spirit.  I  think 
of  the  boys  who  hacked  a  road  through  a 
wilderness  as  trackless  as  that  crossed  by  the 
covered-wagon  trains  which  went  to  Oregon 
In  1850.  I  think  of  Negro  soldiers,  from  the 
deep  South,  who  drove  trucics  at  45  degrees 
below  zero.  I  think  of  the  white  troops  who 
pioneered  th3  transportation  system  down  the 
Mackenzie  River  to  Fort  Norman.  I  think 
of  Captain  Hammond  driving  his  dog  team 
across  the  Pelly  Mountains.  I  think  of  Major 
Joyce  and  Captain  Moscovltz  flying  through 
a  blizzard  In  the  darkness  to  aid  a  stricken 
sergeant.  I  think  of  Major  Silverman  oper- 
ating with  numbed  fingers  in  a  tent.  I  think 
of  Colonel  Bush  handling  a  thousand  admin- 
istrative deUlls  from  his  tiny  plywood  office. 
I  think  of  Capt.  Roland  Small,  a  Jewish  engi- 
neer frcm  New  York  City,  who  lost  his  life 
helping  to  blaze  the  highway  through  the 
foothills  of  the  lofty  St.  Eltas  Range.  I  think 
of  General  O'Connor  sleeping  In  a  tent  In  the 
Yukon  wilderness,  sharing  potluck  and  cold 
quarters  with  his  men. 

If  the  pioneering  spirit  Is  dead  In  America 
It  Is  dead  only  among  those  who,  from  their 
Ivory  towers  and  night-club  blvcuacs,  send 
others  to  do  their  job.  The  average  Ameri- 
can soliUer  Is  as  much  a  pioneer  as  those  sol- 
diers of  a  century  ago  who  followed  Fremont 
and  Kearney  and  Bonneville  on  the  explora- 
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tlofis  undertaken  by  the  War  Department  of 
the  American  West. 
There  is  a  stanza  by  Houseman  that  I  like: 

"These  in  the  days  that  Heaven  was  falling, 

The  hour  that  Earth's  defenders  fled. 
Stood  to  their  ancient  calling. 
Took  their  wages  and  are  dead." 

Most  of  the  American  soldiers  who  con- 
qtiered  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  fastnesses  are 
still  very  much  alive,  but  In  an  hour  of  crisis 
they  stood  to  an  ancient  calling  and  helped 
save  this  continent.  They  blazed  a  land 
and  aerial  route  to  Alaska  when  the  enemy 
threatened  our  North  Pacific  bastions.  And 
their  place  in  the  history  of  the  North  Coun- 
try Is  Immortal. 


"By  EzecvtiTc  Order** 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  MATirx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIYES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OkD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bangor  Dally  News  of  Satur- 
day-Sunday. April  29-30, 1944: 

"BT  EXICtnTVE  OBDEB" 

Specifically,  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
bolls  down  to  this: 

The  collective-bargaining  law  directs  that 
the  employing  company  must  arrange  its 
labor  policies  by  negotiation  and  contract 
with  whatever  union  has  a  membership  which 
Includes  the  majority  of  its  employees:  and 
that  the  majority  shall  be  ascertained  by 
means  of  balloting  among  the  employees — 
that  is.  by  an  election  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  presumably  neutral  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  the  Montgomery  Ward  organization,  the 
management  had  such  a  contract  with  a 
C.  I.  O.  union.  This  contract  expired.  How 
about  its  renewal? 

The  union  parties  to  the  contract  main- 
tained that  they  still  represented  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees.  The  management 
said  It  was  not  convinced.  Everybody  agreed 
that  there  should  be  an  election — at  first. 
But  everybody  knew  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  requires  considerable  time 
to  prepare  for  an  election.  The  union  asked 
a  temporary  contract,  to  cover  the  interim. 
The  management  replied  that,  under  the  law, 
it  wotild  not  make  a  temporary  contract,  be- 
cause it  doubts  whether  the  union  represents 
the  majority  of  employees. 

Then  the  C.  I.  O.  union  members  strike. 
And  then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sends  soldiers  to  the  scene — and  ousts  the 
management  by  sheer  force. 

For  the  seizure  Itself,  there  are  com- 
paratively recent  precedenta  aplenty,  yet  no 
perfect  precedent.  Existing  precedents  gen- 
erally antedate  passage  of  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  law. 

The  President  argues  that  he  Is  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Labor  Board  and  in  con- 
junction with  It.  David  Lawrence  has  given. 
In  these  columns,  an  adequate  answer.  The 
Smlth-Connally  law  provides  that  the  War 
Labor  Board,  an  emergency  makeshift,  must 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  permanent  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  law.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  law,  Montgomery  Ward  seem  clearly 
oorrect  in  their  decUlon  to  make  all  contract- 
nnewal  await  an  election  conducted  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

So  much  for  the  specific  case.  The  infer- 
ential results  of  the  Presidents  course,  the 


poBstbUities  inherent  In  It.  may  be  even 
worse: 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  Is  merely  eser- 
dslng  his  Presidential  wartime  powers.  No 
President  of  the  United  States  has  any  such 
powers  except  those  given  hun  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  the  Congreas — and  you  will 
search  the  Constitution  and  the  sutute 
books  In  vain  to  discover  justification  for  tha 
deeds  of  Federal  force  in  Chicago. 

It  Is  said  that  Montgomery  Ward  are  liable 
to  such  treatment  because  they  "distribute 
products  indirectly  to  the  war  effort  "  What, 
In  total  war  is,  not  indirectly  essential  to 
the  war  efforts'?  The  word  "Indirectly"  Is 
practically  all  Inclusive.  It  cover*  M  out  of 
every  100  industries,  bualneases.  trades.  It  is 
dlctatorisl  dynamite. 

In  short,  defenders  of  the  administration's 
action  In  regard  to  Montgomery  Ward  are  In- 
ferentlally  extending  to  Infinity  their  theory 
tbat  government  by  Executive  orders  may 
legally  supersede  government  by  constitu- 
tional legislation. 

The  application  of  such  a  theory  would, 
quite  simply,  put  an  end  to  government  by 
the  people. 


Tbc  Manpower  SihtatioB  in  tke  dectc 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  wtxottsm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Wisconsin's  greatest  industries  is  the 
making  of  cheese.  Our  cheese  makers 
have  struggled  under  many  adverse  con- 
ditions to  aid  our  country  and  her  allies 
in  this  war  emergency.  Again  and  again, 
in  spite  of  lack  of  materials  and  man- 
power, our  cheese  industry  has  increased 
production  at  the  request  of  our  Govern- 
ment.   Now,  however,  the  situation  has 

I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  those  in  authority 
to  the  letter  of  Professor  Clark,  whose 
knowledge  of  this  subject  is  outstanding. 
Professor  Clark  is  honest,  sincere,  hard- 
working and  absolutely  reliable  and  his 
letter  should  be  heeded. 

UinvEKsrrT  or  Wdscohsin, 

OOLLXCZ  or  AOKICTTLTTTm. 

Madison.  April  26.  1944. 
Congressman  Hasbt  SAin-Horr, 
HOuae  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Daas  CoMCRCssMAM  SairriiasT:  Yours  in  re- 
gard to  the  cheese  makers'  situation  came 
yesterday.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
policy  of  Selective  Service  in  drafting  all  men 
imder  36  (except  in  certain  specified  cate- 
gories) is  contrary  to  the  Intention  of  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  original  Selective  Serv- 
ice act.  You  know  better  than  I  about  this, 
of  cotirse. 

When  passed.  I  think  it  was  felt  that  Na- 
tional Selective  Service  headquarters  would 
be  fully  apprised  of  the  needs  of  men  for 
military  service  and  would  distribute  the 
quotas  among  Statas  (or  draftaes.  The  local 
boards  would  then  provide  the  knowledge  and 
judgment  on  which  to  select  the  men  who 
could  best  bs  spared  from  their  current  occu- 
pations. No  other  source  of  such  knowledge 
and  Judgment  on  individuals  was,  or  is,  avail- 
able. Various  means  were  provided  in  the 
appeal  boards  and  the  Btate  Selective  Service 


hes«W|uartars  for  review  and  checking  acttana 
of  local  hoards.  RecenUy  in  Public  Law  SM. 
State  extension  services  were  authorised  to 
furnish  infonaation  rufrrtint  farm  rstla- 
tranu  to  local  boards. 

Recent  directives  from  Oancral  Barthey 
have  eliminated  entirely  the  place  of  looal 
boards  and  even  dtata  baadquarters  In  " 
jLtnlng  ttoe  relative  esssatlsllty  of 
der  36.  No  agency  exists  which  can 
defement  at  meu  between  18  and  36  tKcpl 
possibly  the  War  Msapower  Commission. 
The  latter  is  incapable  of  cttMbar^ng  this 
function.  It  has  neither  the  Inf  istion  nor 
tiM  personnel  to  do  It. 

General  Hershey*s  recent  orders  have  in  one 
stroke  taken  away  from  the  local  boards  aU 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  Judgment  and 
authority  which  Congress  intended  them  to 
have,  liie  Congress  Is  the  only  hope  of  tba 
people  for  the  restoration  of  theee  powers. 

No  question  of  the  personsl  interesU  of  the 
men  under  36  is  involved,  as  I  see  It.  The 
problem  involved  is  thst  of  retaining  in  their 
present  occupation  young  men  who  are  ir- 
replaceable and  easentlsl.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  judgment  of  the  local  boards 
on  these  cases  The  cheeee  makers  are  an 
example  of  such  caws. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  W.  Clask. 
Astoetmte  Director, 


Gtremor  Green  •(  IlUnms  AMrcsset 
Electric  Cooperatircs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  TULnmiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  BS 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 

herein  a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Dwlght 
H.  Green,  Governor  of  Illinois,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  annual  convention 
of  the  member  co-ops  of  the  Natioiud 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aftsodatlon  at 
Chicago.  HI.,  on  March  20.  1944. 

Governor  Green's  speech  followa: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, I  am  happy  to  extend  to  the  BMmben 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  the  warm  and  hospitable  welooms 
which  otir  State  trsditlonally  gives  to  her  vu- 
Itors.  Your  meeting  this  year  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  becatise,  like  all  Americans 
In  every  line  of  endesvor.  you  are  fared  with 
the  task  of  preparing  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  era. 

AU  of  tM  are  agreed  that  every  branch  of 
our  economic  system  must  be  fully  prepared 
to  convert  to  a  normal,  peacetime  basU  as 
rapidly  as  posslbls  if  we  are  to  svert  the  dis- 
aster of  unemployment  end  the  confusion 
and  dlsUhNrtanmeot  which  hsve  followsd  in 
the  wake  of  every  war  In  history. 

A>be  for  veterans  wUl  nsturally  bs  ear  first 
concern ,  our  most  Nol«r«.in  obligation.  But 
before  we  can  provide  productive,  self-«up- 
porting  Jobs  for  otir  returning  fighters,  we 
must  first  tafcs  «teps  to  set  our  entire  eco- 
nooile  syslaBi  in  order,  becaiaso  only  strong. 
pnapatoiM  iCriculture,  Indiutry,  and  labor 
can  offer  the  permanent  employment  and 
security  tbat  Is  our  uliimste  goal 

As  we  turn  our  attention  to  tba 
at  post-war  xaoonsurueuan.  sa  we  sartt 
ods  and  maaaa  fo  gnMn  MV 
dustry.  and  labor 
version  to  peacetime 
certain  that  we  dweU  wltti 
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fla  ••cb.  bceaufw  it  has  b*en  demonstrated 
ever  and  a*tr  i«fttn  ttiat  U  one  should  fail.  If 
cne  at  th«  graat  branches  of  our  economic 
•78t«m  is  aUowwl  to  fan  into  ruin,  then  all 

will  fan. 

In  the  field  of  poet-war  planning  it  aeems 
to  n-e  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
placed  upon  the  needs  and  problems  of  agri- 
culture As  Oo*ernor  of  Dllnois.  one  of  the 
rtchcet.  most  productive  agricultural  region* 
in  the  world,  t  haw  had  unlimited  oppor- 
tttnlty  to  obaarve  our  fArmcrs  at  work  on 
OOM  front  la  thU  war.  and  I  know  that 
tto«ailM«ide  tlMjr  art  lolBg  to  be 

wttb  Mfleoi  BMI  0wnMtiif  pcoMMM 

which  muat  be  aolved  If  our  plans  for  post- 
war proapcrlty  are  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 

Tou  tre  all  TlUily  ecoeersed  wtih  ttatM 
pi ■>!■>■  of  asrteutture.  Indeed,  many  of 
ywi  are  eiperlettred  farmers  engaged  even  now 
in  tilling  your  snil  to  producn  nnother  reoord« 
breaking  crop  of  foodaiuRs  to  further  the 
Nailoo'a  WM  atort.  And  yottr  national  aaso* 
m%km  MMl  Ht  mtmm  gotpawmfaa  are  oioae- 
ly  gMMtlgi  Villi  UM  pmraaa  of  agrtMil- 
iMre  all  over  ttM  Nation.  When  the  war 
•Mhi  and  we  begin  lo  return  to  normal  ntu» 
MtlMW  MU  win  have  an  even  greater  share 
In  lh«  •evatopment  of  our  agricultural  pro* 
tfuftloii- 

mn  in  ttlinola.  prior  t«  ItM.  ow  famara 
ha4  not  hsd  the  advaniata  oT  alaatrla  htv- 
laa  !•  any  irwil  anant  targaly  baeauae  it  bad 
Ml  haan  nada  avatlaMe' 

It  t»  true  that  aana  progreaaive  farmers 
had  inetalled  thalr  ova  Individual  power 
ptanta.  while  athan  had  bean  able  to  obtain 
Mnrtee  from  uninwarrlsl  power  llnea^^  But 
since  the  orgaalaation  of  electric  ooapata> 
tives  began  to  aprend  and  the  cooHnentel 
power  companies  speeded  up  their  actl.ltiea 
to  meet  this  cooperative  competition,  the  tiae 
of  electrtdty  on  farms  and  tn  rural  eommiwl- 
tlee  haa  tncieaaed  four  or  five  fold. 

Latcat  reporU  show  that  more  than  135.000 
farm  famlllca.  or  approximately  65  percent 
of  the  totbl  in  nilnois,  are  benefiting  by  elec- 
tric aervlce. 

Of  tbis  number  approximately  49.000  farma 
are  being  aerved  by  cooperatives,  while  more 
tbma  88.000  receive  service  frtan  pubUc-utUlty 
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The  expansion  of  these  services  naturally 
has  been  at  a  standstill  since  Pearl  Harbor 
because  war  Indtistry  has  had  vital  need  for 
the  materials  and  supplies  you  use.  But 
when  peace  comes  the  demand  for  your  serv- 
leaa  will  be  greater  than  ever.  There  will 
be  new  aiKl  improved  machinery  for  the 
farma.  and  there  will  be  wonderful  labor- 
••vl&f  and  oomfort-prodticlng  equipment  for 
the  rural  homes  which  will  call  for  more  and 
more  electric  power. 

Totir  problems  In  meeting  this  demand 
will  be  many.  You  will  be  forced  to  com- 
pete with  other  peacetime  industries  in  se- 
ctiring  the  needed  materials. 

Tou  will  be  faced  with  technical  diffl- 
cultJes  growing  out  of  the  extension  of  your 
Unee  and  the  greatly  increased  power  loads 
they  will  be  called  on  to  carry. 

In  nunole  we  believe  that,  without  doubt, 
rural  elecuiftcatlon  will  be  one  of  the  great- 
est of  poat-war  projects.  Our  State  Board 
flC  Rural  El^trllkatlon  is  cooperating  cloaa* 
ly  with  the  Illinola  poet-war  planning  com- 
mtsakm  which  already  is  formulating  defi- 
nite and  practicable  plans  for  resumption  of 
peocetune  activitiee  in  agriculture.  Induatlj, 
and  labor. 

The  State  board  of  rural  electriflcatiom  has 
ptepatad  aaapa  and  reports  abowlBg  all  detnlle 
or  rural  electrtflcatlon  tmsmlailoa  and  dis- 
tribution lines  in  niinois. 

Cooperatives,  public  utilities,  and  munici- 
pal planU  have  been  supplied  with  this  data 
eriUch  would  aerre  as  a  valuable  guide  for 


in  the  aaldst  ot  aU  this  post- 
ovwlook  the  im- 


mediate problems  of  the 
turning  from  the  armed 
thousands  have  come  back 


war  veterans  re- 
lervices.  Already 
to  civil  life,  many 


duty  to  give  every 
muat  be  fitted  to 


of  them  burdened  with  di  abilities,  to  over- 
come which  it  is  otir  sacred 
possible  aaalstance.  They 
fill  Job*  in  the  war  Indtwtr  ea  now,  as  well  as 
the  Jobs  which  cur  post- rar  planning  will 
develop  In  peacetime. 

In  IlllnoU  the  Governo  -'s  Committee  on 
Veteran  RehablllUtlon  am  Employment  haa 
been  In  operation  for  aliiost  2  years  now 
and  Its  progrsm  haa  beer  endorsed  by  the 
American  Legion  and  oth  ir  experts  In  vet 
erans'  care  and  haa  been  recommended  as 
a  pattern  for  other  Statei , 

As  war  Governor  of  1111  tola  and  as  a  vet- 
eran of  the  First  World  9^t,  I  have  devoted 
a  great  denl  of  time  and 
to  the  vetarans'  problems 
conviction  that  our  first 


personal  attention 

It  Is  my  firmaat 

and  moat  solemn 

oDtlgation  Is  to  the  men  and  women  who 


have  risked  death  on 
the  wurUI  in  defense  of 


U  e  battlefronts   of 
« ur  aountry  ■  free* 


I  know  thsl  anyoi  e  who  recslU  the 

daplorable  ouudlttons  at  I  »te  end  of  the  last 
war— Whan  vatarans  ratur  ted  to  find  no  Jobs, 
no  plan  or  program  to  solve  their  prob- 
lana-will  ba  ftrmlr  raac  ved  that  it  shalt 
not  happen  again  W*  w  11  not  forget  their 
stinering  and  sHonOtw*  ai  >d  we  wilt  eapresa 
our  undying  gratitude  i  Ith  every  reward 
which  It  Is  wiihiM  our  p  »wer  to  gtva— and 
what  reward  could  be  gr  atar  than  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  indapandanoe  and 
saeurtty  of  a  salf-supporl  ing  Job? 

Our  heroic  sons  and  dai  ighurs  are  march 
Ing  oo  toward  victory  c  a  all  the  battle- 
fronts  of  the  world.  God  grant  that  victory 
may  come  soon,  speeding  t  m  time  when  they 
will  return  to  their  home|  in  the  cities  and 
on   the  farms  of  Amerlc 

rettirn  to  the  farms  will 

dltlons  improved  and  si  tndards  of  living 
higher  because  of  the  ben<  fits  you  contribute 
to  the  American  way  oX  1  vlng. 


Opium  Tk  eat 
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HON.  WALTER!  H.JUDD 

OF  ICIKNCS  3TA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Man 


Mr.  JUDD.     Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
include  the  following 
the  Washington  Post 
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Were  an  epidemic  of 
fever  to  threaten  our 
home,  there  would  be  an 
to  stamp  it  out.    We  asl 
not  taken  on  the  passage 
would  check  the  spread 
finitely  more  insldtous    hre 
ger  of  opium  contamlnailon 
our  troops  in  Asia 

Some  time  ago  a  resolution 
by    Representative    Jinw 
queettng  the  President 
producing  countries  of 
cultivation  of  the  poppy 
mau  medicinal  need.    II 
We  have  known  for 
havoc  wrotight  by  the 
the  use  of  opiiun.'  whlct 
an    instrtunent    of    war. 
have  demoralised  and 
ance  of  the  Chlneee.    In 
radio  from  China  it  was 
churia   and   Jehoi, 
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smallpox  or  yellow 

overseas,  or  at 

immediate  attempt 

why  Congress  has 

of  a  measure  that 

it  an  infection  in- 

mean  the  dan- 

that  is  facing 
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Alia 


nu  ny 
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planting  of  46.260  acres  of  popples  producing 
an  annual  crop  of  2.800  pounds  of  opium. 
Under  their  encouragement  13.000,000  Chi- 
nese in  the  northern  provinces  are  addicted 
to  opium  smoking.  They  have  also  estab- 
lished large  drug  factories  in  Mtikden.  Har- 
bin, and  other  cities  for  the  manufacture  of 
morphine  and  heroin.  In  Harbin  during  the 
last  half  year.  1.538  corpees  or  drtJg  addloU 
were  found  in  the  streeu.  In  other  cltlee 
they  have  forced  the  manufacture  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  narcotic  pills  to  be 
sold  under  military  pressure  In  provinces 
occupied  by  Japan,  and  attemps  are  being 
made  to  amuggle  the  pills  across  the  Yellow 
River  in  order  to  spread  the  poison  into  ft— 
China. 

In  Irnn,  where  thousands  of  our  Amahaaa 
troops  are  guarding  the  lend-lrase  pooda  ba- 
Ing  sent  to  Russia,  the  production  of  opium 
would  more  than  meet  the  needs  of  tha 
worlds  medicinal  market.  In  that  country 
there  is  Utile  if  any  control  over  the  produo* 
tlon  or  distribution  of  this  dangerous  dnif. 
Our  soldiers  and  seamen  are  constantly  ba- 
li.g  approached  by  opium  peddlers,  and  tha 
pert  of  Basra  on  the  Persian  Ciulf  has  ba« 
eema  a  seat  of  infection  where  the  drug  aaa 
be*  obtained  at  a  minlmtim  price  and  with 
little  difflouity  amugglad  Into  the  United 
•tates  and  sold  at  an  immanse  profit. 

Congress  should  take  Immediate  action  ea 
the  resolution  which  has  been  under  aea« 
sidaration. 

Action  Now. 

Washinctok,  April  29,  • 


Ditcriminatioo 


under  leave 

in  the  Rkcoro,  I  | 

Utter  published  in  i 

AprU  28.  1944: 


introduced 

of    Minnesota    re- 

\irge  the  oplum- 

to  restrict  their 

the  world's  legltl- 

was  not  too  soon. 

months   of   the 

in  China  by 

they  have  termed 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Indianapolis 
Times  of  Saturday,  April  29.  shows  that 
the  President  is  not  fooling  anyone  by 
the  special  privileges  which  he  has  been 
and  is  extending  to  some  labor  politicians. 

TThat  editorial  is  as  follows: 

BtTT    WHXKC    AMM    THZ    THOOPSf 

In  Chicago  an  employer  whose  operations 
the  Government  considers  essential  to  the 
war  efTort  refuses  to  sign  a  contract  with  a 
union  of  his  employees  and  the  union,  in  re- 
taliation, takes  steps  that  Interfere  with  those 
operations.  Quite  promptly  the  President  of 
the  United  States  orders  the  Army  to  seize 
the  business,  and  soldiers  drag  its  elderly 
chairman  kicking  and  squirming  out  of  his 
office  as  the  Government  takes  over. 

In  Indianapolis  an  employer  whose  opera- 
tions the  Government  considers  essential  to 
the  war  effort  refuses  to  sign  a  contract  with 
a  union  of  his  employees  and  the  union.  In 
retaliation,  takes  steps  that  Interfere  with 
those  operations.  Do  the  troops  march  In 
here,  too? 

Well — not  exactly.  Tou  see  this  Indian- 
apolis employer  is  Daniel  J.  Tobin.  general 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen  and 
Helpers,  a  great  and  good  friend  of  the  New 
Deal  and  high  in  its  councils.  The  Chicago 
employer  Is  Sewell  Avery,  head  of  Montgomery 
Ward  ft  Co. 

Except  for  the  outcome,  there  isn't  much 
difference  between  the  two  labor  disputes.  In 
each  a  labor  union  sought  to  negotiate  a  con- 
tract with  an  employer.    Both  employera  re- 
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tnsed  to  negotiate.  Both  unions  appealed  to 
the  War  Labor  Board  for  support  of  their 
legal  rights,  and  k>oth  took  almilar  actiona 
that  halted  diatrlbutlon  of  their  employers' 
products. 

The  War  Labor  Board  Ignored  the  appeal 
of  Mr.  Tobln's  employeee.  It  ordered  Mr. 
Avery  to  sign  a  contract — "or  elae."  Mr. 
Avery  defied  that  order,  and  the  Presidential 
order  that  followed.  Soldiers  with  bayonets 
seized  his  btuiness  by  force  and  tiie  Federal 
Government  operatea  it  today. 

Mr.  TObln  first  ordered  all  the  tanlon  em- 
ployeee flred~an  action  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  the  Wagner  law— then  baoked  down 
sad  reeclnded  their  discharge  under  heavy 
criticism.  Up  to  today  he  still  hsd  reftised  to 
negotiate  a  contract. 

And  up  to  today  there  had  been  no  sirrn 
orders  from  Washington,  no  sotind  of  march- 
ing feet  in  last  Michigan  Streets  and  not  a 
bayonet  in  sight  aiound  the  oAees  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
ChsuiTtrs,  Warehouaemen,  and  Helpers. 


An  Air  Actdt«f 

gXTENSION  OP  RIMAKK8 
or 

HON.  A.  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  MIW  MSXKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTAtIVH 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 
Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  April  27 
issue  of  the  Las  Vegas  Daily  OpUc.  pub- 
lished in  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.: 

AN    AIB   ACAOniT 

Representative  Fbinamdb  yesterday  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Hoxise  for  the  location  In 
New  Mexico  of  a  memorial  U.  American  de- 
fenders of  Bataan.  His  bUl  provides  that 
such  memorial  shall  be  an  Army  aviation 
academy  sUnilar  in  rating  and  ImporUnce 
to  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marlr  e  academies  of 
historic  fame.  ,  „ 

Here  is  something  for  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  support  without  intercommunity 
or  sectional  division  and  from  which  political 
aoMlderatlons  should  be  eliminated.  By  bar- 
BonkNM  action  which  would  1  lave  the  selec- 
tion of  location  to  the  mUlUry  authorities. 
when  and  if  the  biU  passes.  New  Mexicans 
can  help  contribute  somethlJig  tangible  to 
honoring  the  memory  of  those  hundreds  of 
Its  young  citlwns  who  died  la  battle  or  In 
the  tortures  of  Japanese  prlfiOJi  camps  in  the 
Philippines.  .    ., 

In  each  secUon  of  the  SUte.  not  excluding 
Oiu  part  of  the  mountainous  northern  area, 
there  is  an  aviation  training  base  in  opera- 
tion under  Army  or  Navy  8up<;rvi8lon.  Some 
of  these  are  even  Urger  than  would  be  re- 
quired in  serving  a  "West  Point  of  the  Air' 
training  program.  Conversion  of  any  of  those 
bases  for  continued  use  after  the  war  would 
be  not  only  economical  but  wise. 

It  is  known  that  complete  and  detailed 
surveys  have  been  made  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  command  for  the  establishment  erf 
Just  such  a  course  of  training.  The  projected 
plan  has  been  fitted  to  a  utimber  of  air- 
bases  In  Texas.  Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizoiui.  It  has  been  found  not  only  feasible 
but  highly  potential  in  preparing  command- 
ing officers  for  our  futtire  air  forces. 

Representative  Fxenawmb'  propoeal  can  be 
enacted  to  the  lasting  benefln  of  New  Mexico 
If  it  does  not  arouse  envlovis  bidding  from 
other  States.  -  It  wUl  be  th«  Congressman  s 


task  to  present  evidence  that  New  Mexico  is 
best  suited  to  the  actual  operation  of  such 
an  academy  aa  well  as  most  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  the  site  for  such  a  memorial  to 
the  heroic  aoldlers  of  Bataan. 


Uandibif  of  the  U.  S.  S.  'HniekaUt*' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 


PMiific.  and  ia  now  takhag  tnOalac  at  tha 
University  of  Waahlngton  whMk  vOl  lead  to 
a  mmmlailim  in  the  Navy. 

The  a^uit  marked  the  beginning  of  an  m« 
tensive  drive  in  Chehalis  to  raise  a  mtllloa 
dollars  In  war  bonda  to  equip  the  sldp.  The 
drive  will  contlntM  throogto  the  PUth  War 
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or  w» 

IN  THB  HOU8I  OP  WIHIWW  I  ATIVKS 
Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaks,  the 
city,  rlvar,  and  vallry  of  Chehalis,  Lewti 
County,  Wanh.,  have  all  boen  honored 
recently  by  the  Navy  Departmrnt  by  the 
aHrctlon  of  the  name  Chthalls  for  ft 
Urge  Navy  tanker  Uunohed  at  BftVftft. 
Minn.,  on  April  15. 

By  apeclftl  ordera  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment arrftngfd  for  Seaman  Fntnk  ■. 
Junkln.  ion  of  Mr.  ami  Mra.  T.  K.  Junkln. 
of  ChehalU.  to  repreaent  hia  home  city 
and  Lewis  County  at  the  launcliinf. 
Seamftn  Junkln  made  the  speech  In  be- 
half of  hU  home  folks  just  before  the 
great  vessel  moved  down  the  way  a. 

The  people  of  Chehalis  and  LewU 
County  have  responded  fully  in  all  the 
past  loan  drives.  They  are  fully  deserv- 
ing of  tlie  recognition  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  accorded  them. 

Following  is  news  story  from  the 
Chehalis  Advocate  on  the  launching: 

U.  8.  8.  "CHIHALB"  18  LAUWCHED  IW  MIHMK- 
SOTA— FRANK  JXmKm  XIPmXSXNTS  CHFHAUS 
AT  CItEMONT 

The  U.  S.  S.  Chehalis  is  in  the  water  of 
the  Minnesota  River,  having  slid  down  the 
ways  during  a  colorful  launching  ceremony 
Saturday  at  Savage.  Minn. 

A  crowd  of  6.000  defied  the  windy  and 
anowy  weather  to  see  the  naval  auxiliary 
tanker  launched,  and  to  bear  a  short  but 
impreasive  speech  by  Seaman  C-ld  cl.)  Prank 
Jurikin,  who  represented  Chehalis. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Arthur  8.  Cory, 
chairman  of  arrangement  for  the  special  Che- 
halis Klwanls  committee.  CarglU  MacMU- 
lan.  vice  president  of  CarglU.  Inc..  buildera  of 
the  ship,  stated  that  the  laimchlng  "went 
off  very  successfully,  and  Prank  Jiuikln  han- 
dled himself  very  weU  and  was  a  dutlnct 
credit  to  your  city.  He  spoke  a  few  words  and 
did  it  very  well.  Indeed.  Unfortunately,  the 
weather  was  abomlnal.  There  was  quite  a 
wind  and  it  was  snowing." 

Mr.  MacMlllan  added  that  Fran*  has  the 
remalna  of  the  bottle  used  for  sponsoring 
snd  containing  a  sample  of  ChehalU  Hiver 
water.  Prank  intends  to  send  it  back  to 
Chehalis. 

Considerable  publicity  came  to  ChehAUs  In 
Minnesota  through  ths  launching.  The 
Minneapolis  nevrspapers  carrieC  pictures  and 
stories  of  the  launching,  with  emphasis  on 
the  bottle  of  Chehalis  River  water.  In  addi- 
tion. Congressman  Paro  Nosman  plans  to 
havf  remarks  on  the  event  publiahed  in  the 
Congressional  Rzcoio. 

The  ChehalU  was  christened  by  Mrs.  J.  n. 
MacMlUan.  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  CargUl  Co. 

Prank  Junkln  haa  two  brothers,  also  m  ine 
iervlce  Jim  Is  a  Ueutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  is  serving  in  the  Psriflc.  BiU  has 
already  served  for  soma  time  in  the  South 
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IN  Till  ROU8K  OF  mPBrSKKTATlVBI 

Tuesday.  JUdv  f.  1144 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
the  Indulgence  of  the  Mouae  to  direct  ftt* 
tcntlon  to  the  unuauai  record  of  a  eon* 
all  turn  t  of  mine  aa  a  mcmtm'  of  thf 
South  CaidUna  Laglalfttura.  Only  a  few 
dayi  aio  Ri-presfnlatlve  W,  R.  Bradford, 
of  Fort  MUl,  8.  C.  completed  hia 
twpnlleth  leaalon  In  the  houao  of  repre- 
sentallves.  No  othrr  man,  X  am  In- 
formed, m  the  lon«  history  of  York 
County,  a  history  which  runs  concurrent 
u  Ith  the  life  of  the  Nation,  hat  been  aim- 
llarly  honored. 

During  his  legislative  service  Repre- 
aentative  Bradford  has  continuously  been 
a  member  of  the  wa>s  and  means  com- 
mittee and  has  served  a.s  chairman  ot 
that  group.  He  also  has  been  on  numer- 
ous other  Important  committees  and 
commissions— one.  a  Joint  good  roada 
committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
laid  -he  foundations  for  the  fine  highway 
system  of  South  Carclina. 

At  present,  one  of  Mr.  BradfordVs  as- 
signments Is  the  Joint  conunittee  on  In- 
dian aflflirs.  which  has  been  interested  in 
arranging  the  detalte  of  a  plan  under 
which  Federal  aaslstar.c?  has  been 
accorded  the  Catawba  Indians,  who  live 
In  York  County. 

These  Indians  compose  the  only  Indian 
group  in  South  Carolina  still  retaining 
their  tribal  Identity.  Tliey  reside  on  a 
State  reservation.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. I  Introduced  bills  which  would 
make  the  Catawbas  wards  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  first.  I  ran  up  against 
a  stone  wall  of  opposition.  The  OlBce  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  refused  to  re- 
port the  bill  favorably  on  the  ground  that 
the  members  of  this  tribe,  like  a  few 
other  small  tribes  in  the  United  Statea, 
had  never  been  wards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  there  was  no  basis  for 
Federal  responsibility.  I  then  decided  to 
pursue  another  cours*;.  I  had  numeiona 
conferences  with  Mr.  Collier  and  his  aa- 
Blstant,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Indian  Affairs,  with  a  view  to  fetttnff 
Federal  aid  for  the  tribe.  I  atoo  w«w 
over  the  history  of  the  Catawbas  with 
Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes.  He  showed 
great  sympathy  and  Interest  and  In- 
structed Idr.  Collier  to  go  the  limit  under 
exitsing  law  in  an  effort  to  remedy  »• 
condiUons  of  the  Catawbas.  A  plan  waa 
then  worked  out  whei  eby  it  waa 
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ttttt  the  Stole  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
IMeral  Oorerzunent  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  rehabilitate  these  Indians.  The 
State  responded:  and.  as  a  result,  the 
Federal  and  SUte  Governments  have 
agreed  to  a  plan  and  signed  the  contract 
wherein  and  whereby  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Catawbas  will  receive  the  consideration 
and  help  to  which  they  are  enUtled. 

Tnt  CatawbM  now  number  about  300 
and  have  a  score  or  more  of  volunteers — 
all  the  able-bodied  young  men — in  the 
armed  services.  South  Carolina  is  60- 
Ing  its  part  to  establish  the  Catawbas  In 
better  homes  on  more  than  3.000  acres 
of  fertile  land  which  has  been  added  to 
their  old  reservation. 

In  addition  to  his  long  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Bradford 
has  for  many  years  been  an  active  and 
influential  newspaper  editor.  I  wish  for 
him  many  more  years  of  activity  and 
achievement  In  the  public  service  and 
the  newspaper  field. 


TW  MoDtgomerj  Ward  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  editorial  conunent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  on  the  seizure  of  Montgomery 
Ward  k  Co.  by  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  is  both  Interesting  and 
tliiiely: 

IT    ISlf'T    AMBUCAN 

!%•  highly  Irregular  affair  at  Chicago  yes- 
tei^ay.  in  which  the  chairmiiD  of  Montgomery 
Ward  A  Co.  wm  forcibly  ejected  from  the 
prcfBlaM  of  his  own  comp«ny.  is  not  only  to 
be  decried  m  an  Incident.  It  Is  to  be  feared 
M  a  precedent. 

It  may  t>e  that  the  company  head.  Sewell 
L.  Avery,  had  been  intransigent  In  his  attl- 
tud*  on  the  long-atandtng  labor  dispute:  for 
the  moment  the  details  of  the  union  contro- 
vw«y  are  unimportant.  What  is  Important, 
w*  bailer*,  la  the  fact  that  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  used  to  setae  a  private  buainess  and  to 
forcibly  Interfere  with  its  management  by 
the  ofllelals  chosen  by  the  owners  of   the 

have  had  instances  where  such  forceful 
were  used  to  Insure  the  continuation 
of  essential  public  aervices.  and  felt  them 
not  out  of  place  under  the  circumstances. 
If  a  strike  or  other  similar  form  of  work  stop- 
page dtvelops  in  a  public  utUlty.  or  a  plant 
producing  ImplemenU  needed  immediately 
In  the  war  effort,  the  right  and  propriety  of 
OoMnunant  intervention  Is  not  very  q\ies> 


Moiktgotnery  Ward,  however.  Is  purely  snd 
•tmply  a  buaaMss.  albeit  a  big  one  which 
plays  an  lo^portant  role  in  dvUian  supply. 
When  the  Ctovemment  goM  to  the  length 
--"Or^aklng  it  over  and  awniatng  addlers  In  to 
carry  out  bodily  the  head  of  the  concern,  no 
one  associated  with  any  form  of  private 
bwtaMs  In  the  United  State*  can  feel  tm- 
•Metad  by  the  precedent. 

Whatever  th*  merita  of  th*  union  con- 
troversy at  McmtgomCTy  Ward,  the  aelsare 
ctf  th*  company  properties  and  the  man- 
kandltng  of  Mr.  Avery  are  U»xcusabt*.    It 


fantai  tic 


borders  upon  the 
other,  much  more  o 
government  by  which 
have  been  resolved. 

The  news  and  pictur^ 
cident  at  Chicago  yestei  day 
tis  like  an  event  in  America 
strong  taint  of  the  sort 
became  infamous  for  dicing 
We  should  have  other 
In  America. 


that  there  Is  no 

rdei|y  process  of  law  or 

controversy  might 
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dld  not  look  to 

They  had  the 

of  stuff  that  Europe 

the  last  decade. 

ways  to  handle  things 
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EXTENSION  O  i*  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  Fl  RICHARDS 

or  SOTTTH  C  UIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  KPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Mi  y  2.  1944 


Mr.  RICHARDS, 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORS  I  Insert  an  article 
Columbia  (S.  C.) 
history  of  the  Home 
poration.    The  articl 
ble  James  A.  Hoyt, 
ble  position  with  the 
is   one   of   the    best 
America  today: 


4r.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Re- 
published in  the 
giving  a  brief 
Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
is  by  the  Honora- 
held  a  responsi- 
O.  L.  C.  and  who 
informed   men   in 


Re(  ord 


w  10 


HOMX  owmns'   loan 


thtre 


eztrt  me' 


or 


Dei  locratic 


Several  weeks  ago 
editorial  columns  of  the 
article  which  was 
operations  of  the  Bomi 
poration.    The   article 
expression.  "Never  agair 

May  I  dissent  from 
slon?    I  do  so,  because 
dently  based  on  biased 
cause  the  implications 
more  or  less  seriously 
llnlans,  some  of  whom 
and  cannot  speak  for 

Permit  me.  briefly,  tc 
of    the    Home    Owners 
which  was  organized  u^der 
acts  passed  by  the 
I8SS,  under  the  first 
tion.     The   purpose 
stop  foreclosures  on  urt>an 
second,  to  give  relief  to 
Ing  and  loan  association^ 
with  real-estate  loans 

Both    of    these 
pllahed.  and  accomplished 
fectlvely  and  IntelUgen^y 

Th*  Home  Owners' 
placed  under  the 
of  directors  of  the 
System,  who  became  th< 
corporation.    When  the 
Into  effect,  upon  Its 
dent.    June    15.    1933, 
William  P.  Stevenson  od 
man:  and  T.  D.  Webb 
Democrats,  and  Carroll  1 
Kans..  Republican. 

The  secretary  of  th< 
Hutchison,   of  Rock 
years  reading  clerk  of 
House  of  n*pc**sntatl|*s 
Mr.  Stevenson  when  in 
general  manager  of  the 
Corporation.     He 
ants  his  close  personal 
standing,   William   P. 
manager  of  Rock  Hill. 
then  temporarily  resldli^ 

The  general  counsel 
Horace  Russell,  of 
eral  counsel  for  the 
poration.     He  had 
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ihe  editorial  conclu- 
the  article  was  evi- 
nformatlon,  and  be- 
jf  the  article  reflect 
several  South  Caro- 
are  not  now  living, 
tJ  teni selves. 


give  a  little  history 

Loan    Corporation. 

one  of  the  flrst 

Congress  In 

B^XMevelt  admlnlstra- 

twofold:  First,   to 

real  estate,  and 

:he  banks  and  buUd- 

whlch  were  frocen 

obj^tlves    were    accom- 
speedlly  and  ef- 
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Corporation  was 

of  the  l>oard 

Home  Loan  Bank 

directors  of  the  new 

H.  O.  L.  C.  Act  went 

by  the  Presi- 

the    directors    were : 

Cheraw.  S.  C,  chalr- 

of  Nashville.  Tenn., 

.  Merriam,  of  Topeka, 
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bank   board,   A.  K. 
8.   C.   for   many 
the  South  Carolina 
and  secretary  to 
Oongreas,  was  made 
Home  Owners'  Loan 
as  his  two  asslst- 
fViends  of  many  years' 
joodman.    then    city 
and  James  A.  Hoyt, 
in  Columbia, 
the  bank  board  waa 
.  who  became  gen- 
Owners"  Loan  Cor- 
the  act.  largely. 


His  advice  and  counsel  to  the  board  proved 
to  be  admirable.  He  was,  and  is,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  country  and  one  of 
the  best  posted  on  real  estate  law  and  con- 
ditions. 

An  ofll'*  was  hurriedly  set  up  in  each  State, 
and  a  State  manager  appointed.  For  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Stevenson  personally  selected 
his  former  law  partner.  Mr.  D.  8.  Matheson. 
of  Cheraw,  as  manager  for  South  Carolina. 
His  assistant  was  Bruce  W.  Ravenel,  of 
Columbia. 

South  Carolina  has  never  produced  a  finer 
citizen  than  D.  S.  Matheaon.  Like  his  friend, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  he  has  passed  on,  and  It  is 
largely  respect  for  the  memory  of  these  two 
which  has  caused  this  article  to  t>e  written, 
by  one  who  knew  and  admired  them  both. 

In  South  Carolina,  under  Mr.  Matheson 
and  his  assistants,  in  the  3  years  of  active 
operation,  ending  in  June  1936.  there  were 
made  5.683  loans,  aggregating  »14,478,610. 

It  is  not  lUtely  that  any  of  the  recipients 
of  these  loans  in  South  Carolina  would  agree 
with  the  editorial  exclamation — "Never 
again." 

Of  these  5.683  South  Carolina  loans,  1.894 
have  been  paid  in  lull  and  approximately  440 
of  the  borrowers  still  on  the  books  are  now 
making  monthly  payments  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  under  their  contracts. 

As  of  September  30,  1943,  the  latest  figures 
available  from  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
the  total  amount  of  outstanding  loans  of  the 
Corporation  in  South  Carolina,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  properties  acquired,  has  been 
reduced,  through  collections  and  the  sale  of 
its  properties  to  a  balance  of  •5,374,889,  about 
equivalent  to  63.4  percent. 

Of  the  5,683  loans,  about  11  percent,  to  b* 
exact,  644,  were  foroeloeed.  Of  these  prop- 
erties taken  over,  the  Corporation  states  that 
all  but  5  have  been  sold. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  under  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  act,  only  "dis- 
tressed" mortgages  could  be  taken  over — that 
Is,  loans  that  were  being  foreclosed  or  about 
to  be  foreclosed. 

When  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation 
was  set  up.  In  June  1933  with  a  capital  of 
$300,000,000  and  authority  to  issue  $3,000,- 
000,000  In  bonds,  subsequently  Increased, 
It  was  the  largest  real  estate  loan  operation 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  and  it  still  Is. 
To  project  such  an  undertaking,  to  foresee 
Its  extent  and  its  accounting  and  mechanical 
neceasitiesr  was  a  very  big  Job.  and  the  Job 
had  to  be  done  under  extremely  high  pres- 
sure. It  should  be  Judged  not  under  the 
colnditions  of  war  prosperity  In  1944  but  In 
the  light  of  the  conditions  then  existing, 
marking  the  depth  of  the  deepest  depression 
this  country  has  ever  known.  Ood  grant  U 
may  never  know  another. 

The  Board  appointed  the  general  counsel, 
Mr.  Russell,  and  the  assistant  general  man- 
ager In  charge  of  the  Finance  and  Accounting 
Division,  as  a  cotmnlttee  to  draw  up  a  plan  of 
operation.  That  plan,  prepared  after  days 
of  hard  work  and  nights  of  study,  was  sub- 
stantially adopted.  It  was  forcasted  that 
the  Corporation  would  make  about  1,000,000 
loans,  averaging  about  $3,000. 

The  figures  of  the  Corporation  will  show 
that  the  total  number  of  loans  made  by  the 
Corporation  in  its  Nation-wide  operations, 
and  including  the  loans  made  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico,  amounted  to  $3,485.- 
348.743  in  value  and  to  1.017,831  in  number. 

The  forecast  was  not  far  wrong. 

It  is  officially  stated  to  me.  March  30.  1944, 
that  as  of  September  30,  1943,  the  "dollar 
value  of  the  active  accounts  outstanding,  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  the  Corporation's 
acquired  properties,  amoxmted  to  $1,535,773,- 
767.  or  a  liquidation  of  $1,949,575,981,  equiva- 
lent to  55.9  percent." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that 
the  loans  were  originally  made  for  15  years, 
and  that  later  the  Board  was  given  authority 
by  Congress  to  extend  the  loans  to  35  yean  la 
certain  Justifiable  cases. 
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tbarxlj  after  the  organlzattoxi  at  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  the  Board  waa 
changed.  Mr.  Merriam,  an  experienced  mort- 
gage banker  and  a  director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insxirance  Co.  and  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  was  traniferred  in  193:)  to  the  Board 
of  the  Raeonatruettan  Flnano  Corporation 
(where  In  1935  I  Joined  him  as  his  assistant). 
Mr.  Hawkma.  from  the  west  coast,  was  mad* 
a  dlrectc»'.  He  was  then  In  lU  health  and 
died  not  very  long  after  his  appointment. 
The  other  two  directors  were  Salter  H.  New- 
ton, Republican,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
President  Hoover,  and  who  proved  one  of  the 
best  men  on  the  Board,  and  J3hn  Fahey.  of 
Massachusetts,  who  in  the  fall  cf  1933  became 
Chairman  in  place  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  re- 
mained a  member  of  the  Board  until  ill 
health  compelled  his  retirement. 

uotnasnoif  kow 
The  present  discussion  In  the  Congress  and 
In  the  press  of  the  affairs  of  the  Home  Own- 
era'  Loan  Corporation  springs  largely  from 
th*  agitation  by  Senator  Byid  and  others 
for  the  immediate  liquidation  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  is  opposed  by  the  manage- 
ment now  in  charge. 

This  is  a  proposal  which  should  be  passed 
en  without  prejudice  on  the  one  hand  and 
without  personal  Interest  on  the  other. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  has  more  than  once  said 
that  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to  Immortal- 
ity on  this  earth  Is  a  Government  agency. 
All  of  them,  perhaps  naturally,  fight  for  their 
lives. 

In  the  case  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  whatever  may  h;  the  motives 
of  those  agitating  for  liquidation  (and  the 
writer  doe*  not  assign  or  Judiye  motives)  It 
seems  that  good  tnislness  Judgment  would 
Indicate  that  in  the  time  of  prosperity,  when 
concerns  such  as  large  Insurance  companies 
and  banking  institutions  and  building  and 
loan  associations  have  surplus  funds  and  are 
looking  for  good,  sound  real -estate  loans — 
It  would  seem  that  this  Is  tb4  time  for  the 
Government  to  get  out  of  the  real-estate-loan 
business. 

These  Institutions,  which,  alter  all,  are  the 
largest  buyers  of  Government  iKjnds,  are  cer- 
tainly not  undeserving  of  cons  deration.  The 
Government,  through  the  H.  O.  L.  C,  In  1988, 
relieved  these  Institutions  of  their  bad  loans, 
but  that  la  no  argument  against  permitting 
them  to  buy  the  loans  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  which  the  Government 
took  as  an  emergency  measure  and  not  as  a 
permanent  Investment.  It  ^vas  never  In- 
tended that  the  Government  wotdd  remain 
forever  in  that  business. 

It  Is  no  argument  against  liquidation  to 
assert  that  these  borrowers  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  mercy  of  jjrlvate  lenders. 
The  terms  of  the  mortgagijs  are  plainly 
stated  therein,  and  a  purchaser  would  be 
bound  thereby.  Just  as  would  the  purchaser 
of  any  other  obligation. 

That  the  poor  loans  might  not  be  sold  Is 
evident,  but  It  Is  better  to  maintain  a  small 
organization  to  collect  these  than  a  great 
organization  to  eoUert  these,  along  with  the 
good  loans. 

That  losses  In  liquidation  now  would  be 
very  much,  if  any.  larger  than  losses  If  the 
Government  should  hold  the  loans  until  aU 
have  matured  Is  not  demonstrable,  nor  Is  It 
a  persuasive  argument  in  any  sense,  for  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  not  set 
up  to  make  a  profit,  and  it  was  expected  from 
th*  first  that  It  vrould  have  substantial 
loaass.  It  was  strictly  a  remedial  emergency 
measure. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Ooverxunent  to 
liquidate  what  waa  a  splendid  demonstration 
of  a  government's  abUity  and  willingness  to 
TiTflTt  it*  worth-whUe  home  owners  in  a 
desperate  slttiation.  the  purpose  having  been 
fully  and  effectively  accomplished. 

Jaios  A.  HOTT. 
WaaunfOTOH.  April  €.  1944. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vaotKU 
IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  charges  contained  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1943.  wherein  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Warren  charged  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  with  use  of  a  cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost  form  of  contract, 
which  has  been  discussed  by  Ad- 
miral Land  in  his  letter  of  April  13, 1944. 
elsewhere  extended  in  this  day's  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  to  which  reference  is 
here  made,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord 
today  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  16.  1944.  further  discuss- 
ing the  same  subject  under  the  caption 
"Ship  repairs  aid  in  Atlantic  fight." 
■RIP   ixrAias   AD  nr    Atlantic   noirr — land 

BACKS  IGNORINC  vnWB  OT  OOMfTaOUn  OKN- 

ERAL    ON    CONTaACTS 

Washington.  April  15. — Rear  Admiral  E.  8. 
Land,  War  Shipping  Administrator  and  Marl- 
ttm*  Commission  Chairman,  said  today  th* 
battle  of  the  Atlantic  might  have  been  seri- 
ously prolonged,  or  even  lost  for  the  time  be- 
ing if  we  had  endeavored  to  follow  the  views 
of  the  Comptroller  General  on  ahlp-repair 
contracts. 

In  a  letter  to  Representative  Bland,  chair- 
man of  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  he 
defended  his  agencies'  policies  against  criti- 
cisms ejq>ressed  by  Comptroller  General  Lind- 
say Warrvn  in  his  annual  report. 

Among  other  complaints,  Mr.  Warren 
charged  the  W.  8.  A.  with  vme  of  a  cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost  form  of  contract  in  Tlo- 
latlxm  of  the  law,  and  with  allowing  exceaslv* 
overall  or  composite  hourly  billing  rates  for 
ship  repairs,  due  in  part  to  the  Inclusion  of 
direct  charges  also  to  overher  d. 

"These  two  charges,"  Admiral  Land  wrote, 
"presumably  relate  to  an  InterpreUtlon  placed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  upon  the  type  of 
contract  used  by  both  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  in  connection 
with  ship  repairs.  The  general  counsel  of  the 
Commission  at  the  time  the  form  of  ship- 
repair  contract  referred  to  was  adopted  was 
of  the  opinion  that  they  did  not  constitute 
a  co8t-plus-a-percentage-of-oost  contract  and 
I*  still  of  the  opinion. 

"Both  the  Navy  Department  and  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  even  before  we  became  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  virar,  and  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  would  be  a  large 
volume  of  emergency  ship  repairs,  entered 
Into  negotiations  with  the  ship-repair  Indus- 
try with  a  view  to  effecting  contractual  ar- 
rangements which  woiild  preclude  the  high 
rate  of  profit  which  had  previously  obtained 
generally  in  the  ship-repair  Industry  and 
which  under  peace  conditions  was  perhaps 
necessary  for  the  survival  of  the  repair  com- 
panies because  of  the  ^wradlc  character  0* 
their  work. 

"While  th*  Navy  Department  and  th* 
Maritime  Commlaelon  found  it  impractical  to 
bring  a»x>ut  a  drastic  change  Ui  th*  method 
of  billing  for  tUne  and  materUl  which  had 
been  in  general  vogue  for  many  years  In  the 
ship-repair  industry,  they  were  able,  prior  to 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  to  iKtng  ab^t 
an  understanding  to  tha  affect  that  the 


would  b*  lUnlt*d  «•  W    _ 
rate*  charged  wooM  tram  ftm»  to  Wmm  M 
subject  to  sucii  rerlBlan  as  would  hrtag  abovt 
that  r«sult." 

Mr.  BpetJau,  In  Uie  same  oooemcUod  I 
ask  unanimooi  eonaant  to  extend  otrtatn 
excerpts  from  House  Report  No.  Ma. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  flrst  «e«lon.  on 
H.  R.  S477.  oonUnuinft  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  m  an  agency  of  th« 
United  SUteo.  The  exoerpts  referred  to 
r^te  particularly  to  commercial  and 
governmental  audits  and  are  m  fQUowt: 

Section  2  extends  th*  lU*  of  th*  Ooaunodttf 
Credit  OorporatlOB  a*  an  agency  at  th*  Oor- 
•mment  to  June  SO.  1645.  or  meh  •arUar 
date  as  may  b*  fla«l  b;|r  the  Praatdant  bf 
B(*cuuve  order.    liBtton  2  (urth*r  provMa* 
tor  an  audit  of  th*  capital  fund  oparaUon* 
ot  the  Commodity  Cr*dlt  Corporation  by  tba 
0«n*ral  Accounting  Ottoe.   It  U  provltfad  thai 
this  audit  ahaU  b*  nuMi*  in  aooordauoe  with 
principles  ftpUmlbf  to  oonmerclal  corporat* 
transactions.    81no*  th*  ostabllahment  of  th* 
OorporatMn  in  IMS.  It*  capital-fund  opera- 
tions hav*  b**o  subj*ctsd  to  a  comaMrclal 
typ*  of  audit  by  th*  Reconstruction  fftnaae* 
Corporation  as  an  Incident  to  the  Hnanrtal 
relationahip  between  th*  tvro  corporationa. 
In  addition,  many  oK  the  capital-fund  op- 
•rations  which  are  oairl*d  out  through  th* 
facilities  of  the  Pederal  ■■ssivi  banfea  hav* 
also,  because  of  the  lnt*ir**t  at  th*  banks  in 
these  operations   b*en  i.ub)*cted  to  a  eom- 
mercUl  type  of  audit  by  the**  banks.    Mor*- 
over.  pursuant  to  the  act  of  March  •.  !•!• 
(Sa  Stat.   107,  as  amended),   the  Tt—marj 
Department  makes  an  annual  appralaal  ct  th* 
aawts  and  liabllltl**  and  a  d*t*rmlDatton  of 
the  net  worth  of  th*  Oocporatlon  and  raporU 
tlM  aam*  annually  to  Oongr***.   The  admin- 
latratlv*   *tptin**s   of   1h*  Oorporation    ar* 
audited  by   the   Generul    Acrmmtlnn   Ofllo* 
In  aeoordanoe  with  the  i-egular  governuiental 
type  of  audit  as  requln«d  by  the  appropria- 
tion act  making  fund*  oC  the  Corporation 
available  for  the**  *«pw>*W.     This  audit  oC 
administrative  expen**s  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Is  not  disturbed  by  the  bill. 
but  the  audit  of  the  capital-fund   transac- 
tions provided  by  this  t>lll  could  replace  th* 
commercial  type  audit  made  by  the  Recon- 
struction PI  nance  Corporation. 

As  an  Incorporated  agency  of  tAe  United 
State*  th*  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
follows  buslnaas  mctho«is  and  procedures  in 
the  performano*  at  it*  functions  rather  than 
the  customary  pattern  of  Government  d*- 
partment  or  bureau  oiierations  Plexlblllty 
In  operation,  an  easentUU  attrlbuu  of  th* 
corporate  form  of  organization,  la  indispen- 
sable to  the  accompllahment  of  th*  Xunctlona 
and  objectives  for  which  Cungrea*  baa  dlraoUd 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  b* 
employed .  Th*  War  ftocd  Admin  Utrallon  and 
the  Comptroller  Oexitral  of  the  Unltwl  SUte* 
agree  that  the  regular  governm*nUl  typ*  of 
audit  Is  not  adapubl*  to  the  capital  fund 
oparatlons  of  th*  Oonunodlty  Credit  Cor- 
poration. ^  . 
In  general,  the  purpose oC  (bagUMrMMntal 
type  of  audit  u  to  determliM  th*  vaUdHy  of 
expenditure*  imdCT  awjroprUtion*  mad*  by 
the  Congress,  In  th*  Ught  cf  r— trictloo*  and 
limitations  placed  by  the  CuiiiPtM  pneraly 
upon  the  expendlttire  at  apptoprtotod  OMBcya. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  system  d**lgn«l  to  «nforc* 
the  personal  aooovntatoillty  of  fovwaaiantol 
offloers  authortalng  or  espending  t>Mto  fund* 
upon  the  basis  at  doooBMnt*  and  r*cord* 
UBuaUy  submitted  to  tha  Oaoaral  AMOVnUng 
Offlce  and  retained  to  tt*  c— tody.  Inoontraat. 
the  oommerctal  typ*  at  audit  1*  s*p*rat*  and 
apart  from  the  accounting  system  aai  tnMr 
nai  fin^wwtMi  eootrol at  th*  CarporattaoMid Id 

ditton  at  th*  Oarpsnaon  a*  «g  a 
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and  Um  tmaiU  d  lu  flnandal  op«nttona  dur- 
ttw  Um  pitied  cowed  by  the  audit,  m  well 
m  mMMhMbc  whcUMT  tbe  funds  of  the  Oor- 
pontlott  toBV*  bMO  ngularijr  expended  In  «c- 
eomanet  vttta  proper  authorization.  These 
tfeiermtaAOoDs  an  made  by  detallMl  exam- 
ination of  the  operating  and  flnanrtal  records 
ctf  the  Corporation  at  the  places  where  they 
arc  being  uaed  in  the  conduct  at  corporate 


The  Ckmunodlty  Credit  Corporation's  fiscal 
fssponslMlttJ  la  fWted  in  the  Corporation  and 
not  la  UM  tadtvMMal  fiscal  agents.  In  other 
wof^.  the  fiscal  agents  are  responsible  to  the 
GOrporatKm.  which  in  turn  U  liable  to  the 
PMrral  Government  for  the  Government's  In- 
svatment  m  the  Corporation.  The  examina- 
tion of  the  individual  accounts  of  particular 
fiscal  agenu  with  a  view  to  -•xtemal  control 
aod  settlement  wotild  not  faclllute  a  deter- 
mtnstton  at  tbe  fljaanctal  standing  or  prognaa 
of  the  Cocporatlon  aa  a  whole.  Such  an  ex- 
amination would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seriously 
Intcffere  with  the  Corporation's  Internal  fi- 
nancial management  and  impair  the  flexibility 
which  Is  tbe  very  basu  of  the  Corporation  s 
msunce. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  types  at  audit,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
governmental  tjrpe  of  audit  as  applied  to 
capital-fund  <qperatlons  of  the  Corporation. 
may  be  more  clearly  seen  from  a  comparison 
of  the  procedures  involved. 

Tbe  governmental  type  of  audit  generally 
Involves  the  following  seven  steps : 

1.  Tbe  fixing  of  tbe  amount  for  which  the 
dtsburalD^  ofltoer  Is  accountable  under  his 
fecadad  raapooslbUlty  by  reason  of  the  ad- 
vance  of  funds  under  particular  appropria- 
tions upon  accountable  warrants  and  by  rea- 
aon  of  ooUections  received  by  him; 

a.  Ilka  submission  by  the  designated  dls- 
k«iil^  oAoer  to  tbe  General  Accounting 
OAea  Um  audit  and  settlement  of  an  account 
aupported  by  certified  vouchers  and  by  other 
orlfixial  papers  evidencing  specific  payments 
which  he  has  made  from  the  particular 
funds  cbargod  to  him; 

3.  Tbe  anmlnation  by  tbe  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  these  vouchers  and  other 
original  supporting  pajsers  to  determine 
whether  tbe  payments  covered  thereby  were 
properly  autbortasd  and  whether  the  expendi- 
tures represent  valid  obligations  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment under  the  specific  appropriation 
•oogbt  to  be  charged: 

4.  The  settlement  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  of  the  disbursing  ofllcer's  account 
and  the  determination  of  his  Uability  to  the 
Vnited  Sutcs; 

5  The  determinstlon  of  the  liability  to 
tbe  United  States  of  the  officer  certifying  for 
payment  the  itams  included  In  tbe  disburs- 
ing officer's  account: 

6.  Tbe  preparation  and  lasvwnoe  of  certifi- 
eatea  at  aettiament  Incorporating  all  unex- 
plainad  or  unadjtieted  ditferenccs  developed 
In  tbe  examinations  of  tbe  accounts;  and 

7   Tbe  Institution  of  collection  proceedings 
tt  tlw  MWOfitable  oOcer  falls  to  pay  over  any 
Isund  due  from  him  in  rbc  settle- 
It. 

type  of  audit  ordinarily 

sees  corporations  usually 

foOowtaf  aeven  steps: 

1.  The  aataMlalMMiit  of  the  authorltlaa  of 

and  employees  t>y  refer- 

srtlcles  of  Incorporation, 

oc  Um  bowd  flf 


of  tiM 
B.  Tfc*  __^_   

Wf  aoipitlaod  «(  onfflnal 
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address  »d 
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balance  sheet.  Including 
caab  on  hand  and  in  banks 
poattlve  eatablishment  ol 
MaeU    by   physlcsl 
through  inquiries 
the     determination     of 
through  inquiries  addresae  1 

4.  The  review  and 
accuracy  of  any  operating 
termine  that  they  clearly 
dal  progress  of  the  Corp*ratlon 
period  covered  by  tbe  audi  t 
reflection  of  any  profits 
fered: 

6.  Determination,   in 
by  the  board  of  director^ 
In  the  policies  of  the  Corp^ratlo 
records  are  esublished 
guards    developed 
financial  operations  of 
to  protect  tbe  Corporation]  from 
which  can  be  prevented 
quate  records  and 

0.  The  preparation  of  a 
audit,  including  certified 
and  comments   deemed 
auditor,     such     as 
changes   In   the   accounting 
records,  errors  still 
pletlon  of  the  audit,  analj^is 
out  in  the  financial 
mission  of  such  a  report 
ing  the  audit:  and 

7.  The  institution  of 
tbe  corporate  managemeu  t 
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Railroad  Misstatements 
of  Air  Transp«rt  in 


EXTENSION  OP 


HON.  SAMUEL 


or  riMNSTL  lASlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HI  'RESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  Ma    2. 1944 


Ixen 


One 


Mr.  WEISS.      Mr 
Haven  Railioad  has 
full-page  advertisemen 
people  of  New  England 
air-line  operations, 
tisements  appeared  In 
Post  for  Tuesday.  Ma 

The  advertisement 
concerning  the  present 
Act.  and  its  appllcatioi  i 
surface  carriers 
air  lines,  which  is 
The  advertisement 


sthtes; 


coordlni  ted 


TbU   U   the 
system  southern  New 
beet  be  realised  through 
between  our  railroad  ani 
line     •     •     •    bjr  parmi 
participate  in  such  a 
minority  financial 
Bot  not  tmtu  the 
faae  earners  engaging 
can  tlila  program  be  put 


inter  Mt 


Neither  under 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
eMoDs  made  bf  the 
Board  is  there  any  ban 
whataoever  preventlni 
from  acquiring  fi  true 
interest  in  an  air  line, 
be  taken  without 
of  any  Qovemment 

The  Civil  Aeronautics 
when  a  railroad  seeks 


of  the  action 

and  any  changes 

n.  that  proper 

necessary  safe- 

to    refiect    the 

Corporation  and 

financial  loss 

proper  and  ade- 
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peaker,  the  New 

printing  large 

appealing  to  the 

;o  support  It  in  its 

of  these  adver- 

the  Washington 

-ch  28. 

liakes  a  statement 

Civil  Aeronautics 

to  the  matter  of 

acquiiilng  an  interest  in 

abiolutely  incorrect. 


transportation 

Bniland  needs.    It  can 

I  union  of  Interests 

an  established  air 

ting  our  railroad  to 

coi^blnatiao  through  a 

in  the  air  Una. 

t  ban  against  sur* 

avutlon  u  lifted. 

Into  effsct. 
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section  408  'b)  of  the 

lor  under  any  de- 

ClvU  Aeronautics 

bar,  or  limitation 

a  surface  carrier 

minority  financial 

Such  action  can 

securing  the  approval 

agency  whatsoever. 

Act  applies  only 

to  acquire  an  in- 


terest in  an  air  Une  which  would  give 
the  railroad  control  of  the  air  line.  A 
true  minority  financial  interest,  not 
amounting  to  control,  is  in  no  way  af- 
fected by  the  act. 

If  the  New  Haven  Railroad  is  genuine 
and  honest  in  its  desires,  it  should  cease 
misinforming  the  people  of  New  England 
and  of  the  country. 


Oa  for  1,000  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PINMSTLVANU 

-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  An  v  ib 
Tuesday,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  29.  1944: 

on.  rox  1,000  tkaxs 

The  Derrick  is  Indebted  to  Franklyn  Walt- 
man,  director  of  public  relations,  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  for  one  very  satisfying  piece  of  Informa- 
tion. He  says  that  at  the  rate  of  depletion 
in  1943  we  have  known  oil  reserves  sxifflclent 
to  last  us  for  1.000  years. 

This  statement  was  made  before  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  In  New  York  City 
AprU  15.  Mr.  Waltman  started  by  saying 
he  was  without  authority  to  speak  for  the 
petroleum  industry.  However,  we  can  as- 
sume he  spoke  with  the  authority  of  the 
members  of  the  Pew  family  who  own  the  Sun 
OI]  Co.,  and  have  made  It  one  of  the  most 
successful  In  the  world. 

This  family  U  the  quintessence  of  con- 
servatism. We  have  the  assurance  that  Mr. 
Waltman  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
We  know  of  nothing  which  will  kill  the 
Arabian  pipe-line  project  quicker  than  this. 

This  pipe  line  is  planned  by  Secretary  Ickes. 
head  of  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation, 
a  Government  agency.  He  estimates  its  cost 
between  S130.000.000  and  S185.000.000.  Mr. 
Waltman  says  the  American  petroleum  In- 
dustry unqualifiedly  opposed  the  plan.  "The 
premise  upon  which  it  is  projected  is  that 
our  domestic  oil  resources  are  near  ing  ex- 
haustion—that after  the  war  we  shall  be  a 
mendicant  for  oU  at  foreign  council  ubles — 
that  we  cannot  'oil'  another  war,"  said  Mr. 
Waltman.  who  then  continues: 

"ThU  premise  is  without  foundation.  Tbe 
petroleum  indttstry  repudiates  it  and  all  of 
lu  impllcatlotu.  It  U  a  piece  of  subterfuge 
offered  In  an  atUmpt  to  justUy  a  project 
which  cannot  withstand  scrutiny  upon  its 
own  meriu.  Exactly  the  same  things  were 
said  in  tbe  latter  stages  and  immediately 
after  World  War  No.  1.  Time  proved  them  to 
be  false.  Ever  since  Amerlcs  becsme  a  nation 
on  wheels  somebody  or  other  in  authority  has 
been  predicting  that  within  a  few  years  our 
oil  resowces  would  be  exbsusted. 

"The  truth  U  that  during  thU  war  tbe 
American  petroleum  industry  has  tsken  more 
crtide  oU  out  of  the  ground  than  in  any 
similar  period  and  It  has  a  greater  volume  of 
known  ressrrae  tmderground  than  have  ever 
been  prevUmsly  recorded. 

"In  IMS,  wlien  tbe  production  of  crtide  oil 
In  tbe  United  Statca  reached  an  unprece- 
dented high  of  1,509,000.000  barrels— more 
than  four  times  tbe  amotut  that  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Isst  year  of  World  War  No.  1 — 
our  discoveries  of  oil  equslled  00  percent  of 
our  production.  These  discoveries  came 
Within  18,000.000  barrels  of  meeting  the  un- 
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precedented  war  demand,  and  to  make  up 
that  difference  we  had  to  draw  upon  our  pre- 
vkus  accumulated  reserve  ol  over  30.000.000,- 
000  barrels.  How  much  do  you  think  we 
reduced  that  reserve?  We  reduced  it  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  At  that  rate 
of  depletion  of  reserve  we  have  known  re- 
serves sufficient  to  last  us  for  1.000  years. 

•TTet  you  are  being  told  by  persons  high 
In  authority  that  we  only  have  enough  oil 
in  this  country  at  the  current  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  14  years  more.  This  conclusion 
te  reached  by  dividing  the  current  rate  of 
production  of  one  and  one-half  billion  bar- 
rels Into  the  existing  reserve  of  over  twenty 
billion  barrels.  In  other  words,  they  would 
have  you  believe  that  never  again  would  we 
discover  a  single  barrel  of  oil. 

"To  state  the  proposition  thusly  is  to  dem- 
onstrate its  absurdity.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
millions  of  barrels  of  oil  discoveries  are  being 
made  every  week.  Instead  of  being  our  total 
resource,  this  a0,000.000.000-barrel  reserve  is 
but  a  fraction  of  our  total  reserve — it  is  our 
underground  stock  pile.  What  other  indus- 
try has  a  14-year  stock  pile  avaUable?  Once 
the  war  is  won  and  we  get  back  to  the  free 
play  of  prices  In  a  competitive  enterprise 
system,  there  will  be  no  more  ground  to 
worry  about  future  oil  supplies  than  there 
was  after  World  War  No.  1 — and  events  have 
shown  that  those  worries  were  absolutely 
baseless." 

We  are  quoting  this  part  of  Mr.  Waltman's 
address  fully  because  we  think  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  statement  about  our  oil  reserves 
we  have  ever  read.  But  If  this  were  not 
enough,  he  says  the  pipe  line  would  not  make 
accessible  any  oil  not  already  accessible.  Oil 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  la  already  on  tbe  sea 
ooast  and  can  be  shipped  by  tank  steamer 
anywhere  in  the  world:  it  wiU  not  result  in 
the  acquisition  of  any  new  oil  or  oil  reserves 
for  the  United  States  or  Its  citizens.  It 
will  In  no  way  contribute  to  the  prosecution 
of  our  war  in  Etn-ope  or  In  the  Pacific. 

Construction  of  the  pipe  line  at  this  time 
would  divert  critical  material  and  manpower, 
said  Mr.  Waltman.  and  its  projection  with- 
out consulting  Britain  or  Russia  has  been 
dUrupUve  of  United  Nations  unity.  As  a 
preparatory  step  for  a  third  world  war  this 
pipe  line  could  create  dangers  and  risks  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  possible  benefit. 

The  optional  reserve  of  1.000.000.000  barrels 
In  a  field  controlled  by  American  nationals 
Is  meaningless  because  in  time  of  war  all  tbe 
oU  produced  by  American  companies  or  dt- 
iaena  anywhere  in  the  world  U  available  to 
our  Government  "if  It  can  control  the  neces- 
sary routes  to  the  desired  destinations." 

The  proposed  agreement,  Mr.  Waltman 
stated,  will  put  our  Government  In  the  trans- 
portation business  as  owner  of  a  pipe  line 
traversing  three  foreign  countries  with  ths 
obligation  of  promoting  and  protecting  tbe 
interests  of  those  countries  without  reference 
to  their  future  policies  or  exUting  spheres  of 
Influence.    ThU  means  the  maintenance  of  a 

permanent  army  In  Arabia.  

We  wotild  be  promoting  the  development 
and  marketing  of  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
In  competition  with  our  own  supplies  and 
those  of  Latin  America.  Further  It  could 
easily  pave  the  way  to  war.  Finally,  he  says, 
private  enterprise  can  beet  supply  the  cap- 
lUl  required,  tbe  necsasary  managerial  and 
technical  skills  and  tbe  operating  knowledge 
for  the  development  of  foreign  resotirces 
without  involving  the  United  SUtes  In  InUr- 

natlonal  political  dangern.  

In  conclusion,  ssys  Mr.  Waltman,  the  Amer- 
ican petroleum  Industry  U  now  raising  Its 
voice  In  opposition  to  thU  proposal  becauselt 
does  not  wish  to  have  upon  iu  head  the  blood 
of  that  war  when  It  comes.  "All  ths  oil  to 
ArabU  U  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  Amer- 
ican boy  needlessly  sacrificed  on  a  foreign 
battlefield  ••  .  _^ 

Tbara  U  the  answer  to  Mr.  Ickes'  project. 


Thirty-four  llliclii{ao  Men  Gradoale  Fr«m 
Federal  Bvead  of  InvesticatiM  Na- 
tional Police  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

third  front  has  been  opened  on  American 
home  soil. 

I  refer  to  the  broad  program  to  curb 
Juvenile  delinquency  being  launched  by 
Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  in  con- 
nection with  the  training  course  of  the 
National  Police  Academy  which  he  also 
heads. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  is  aware.  I 
believe,  of  the  splendid  work  that  has 
been  done  b:  the  National  Police  Acad- 
emy. This  great  school  has  not  only 
placed  the  same  general  training  afford- 
ed G-men  at  the  disposal  of  police  offi- 
cers, sheriffs,  and  other  law-enforcing 
people,  but  it  has  melted  away  a  barrier 
which  once  unfortunately  separated  the 
Federal  police  agents  from  State  and 
local  agents. 

Much  credit  Is  due  Mr.  Hoover  for 
bringing  about  harmony  and  unity  of 
purpose  in  the  agencies  of  the  Nation 
which  must  deal  with  the  vicious  un- 
American  element  which  haunts  the 
shadows,  preying  upon  our  citizens. 

And  now  another  very  forward  step 
has  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  in  placing  special  stress 
on  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
which  is  indeed  becoming  a  grave  one. 

Statements  made  by  many  of  the  noted 
lecturers  who  addressed  the  closing  ses- 
sions of  the  academy  a  few  days  ago  are 
worthy  of  review  inasmuch  as  Juvenile 
delinquency  has  become  one  of  the  major 
home  front  problems  of  the  war. 

That  the  solution  of  the  problem  does 
not  rest  in  the  theories  of  stratosphere 
thinkers  has  been  made  very  clear  by 
1  Director  Hoover.    He  said: 

If  the  present  surge  of  adolescent  crime  is 
to  be  stemmed  it  must  be  done  through  tbe 
wise  and  kindly  administration  of  the  home, 
and  society  In  general  which  understands  tne 
needs  of  the  child,  his  Idealism,  ambitions, 
and  hopes. 

Continuing  he  said: 

With  our  soldiers  and  saUors  fighting  on  the 
world's  battle  fronU  we  of  tbe  F.  ».  I.  hai« 
a  bigger  responsibility  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause by  keeping  tbe  home  front  secure  and 
Intact  we  are  keeping  faith  with  our  mm 
at  war. 

We  have  become  convinced  that  crime  pre- 
vention Is  more  important  than  crime  sp- 
prehenslon.  The  17-  and  18-year-old  child 
Is  no  longer  a  juvenile.  He  is  shrewder  and 
baa  more  knowledge  than  his  father  bad  at 
his  age. 

It  reaU  with  the  nation's  fathers  to  direct 
the  energies  of  14-  and  Ift-year-olds  to 
wholesome  pursuits.  

Police  chiefs  and  those  taking  ^»™^^ 
the  academy  are  urged  to  go  forth,  armed 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  preeent 


geocy  makee  It  Imperative  that  they  work 
with  the  esUblUhed  agencies  in  directing 
exuberant  youth  along  the  cbannelr  whlCll 
make  for  good  cltlxenship. 

That  not  all  Juvenile  delinquency  can 
be  placed  in  the  laps  of  fathers  and 
mothers  was  emphatically  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Beeley,  professor  of  sociol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Utah,  who 
addressed  the  academy. 

WhUe  not  entirely  absolving  parents. 
Dr.  Beeley  told  the  academy  that: 

A  mother^  contribution  is  a  drop  In  tbe 
bucket  compared  with  the  average  movie.  It 
would  take  a  super-evperparent  to  counter- 
act the  Influence  of  tbe  morlea. 

The  church,  the  school,  and  other  in- 
fluences outside  the  hwne  were  empha- 
sized as  needing  to  participate  in  the  cor- 
rectional role  in  delinquency,  and  he 
urged  upon  the  police  officers  their  re- 
sponsibility in  awsJiening  communities 
to  their  responsibilities  in  this  great 
delinquency  problem. 

I  cite  these  things  as  evidence  of  the 
very  forward  steps  being  taken  down  at 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
its  National  Police  Academy  to  cope  with 
current  and  future  problems. 

To  date  855  men  have  graduated  from 
the  National  Police  Academy.    It  was  or- 
ganized in  1935  to  make  advanced  train- 
ing in  crime  detection  available  to  the 
entire  law-enforcement  field,  has  been 
iiistrumental  in  raising  the  standards  of 
law  enforcement  generally.    The  gradu- 
1   ates,  who  are  carefully  selected  repre- 
sentatives   of    municipal,    coimty,    and 
State    law-enforcement    organizations, 
have  returned  to  their  own  communities 
and  established  training  schools,  thereby 
making  the  instruction  received  available 
to    approximately    100,000    local    law- 
enforcement  officers. 

During  the  past  year  particular  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  national-security 
matters  in  the  courses  of  instruction 
afforded  the  officers  attending  the  Na- 
tional Police  Academy.  The  graduate* 
of  the  academy,  many  of  them  chiefs  of 
police  or  occupying  other  high-ranking 
positions  in  the  law-enforcement  field, 
continued  to  be  of  great  aasisUnoe 
to  the  F.  B.  L  in  ahouldering  iU 
responsibilities. 

We  in  Michigan  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  34  of  our  State,  county,  and  city 
law-enforcement  officers  have  t)een 
privileged  to  attend  and  be  graduated 
from  the  National  PoUce  Academy. 
Their  training  has  greatly  strengtbraed 
police  work  In  our  State,  where  we  tmft 
a  State  highway  police  force,  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  Oscar  O. 
dander,  that  is  second  to  none. 

Michigan  graduatai  from  the  P.  B.  L 
National  Police  Academy  are: 

Battle  Creek:  Pranklln  E.  Crooks,  ser- 
geant, police  department.  '    ^  ^ 
Bay  City:  Prank  W.  Andenon.  ctilef  of 
police,  police  department. 

Benton  Harbor:  Walter  E.  Knuth.  ser- 
geant, police  department. 

Big  Rapids:  Harold  V,  Mehl.  supertn- 
teodent  of  pdice,  police  depwtoMot. 

^rmingham:   Grant  K.  Bprtnutfd, 
patrolman,  police  dejwrtment. 
Dearborn:  Bmryt  R.  ETans, 
police  department. 
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Detroit:  James C  Berg,  patrolman,  po- 
Uce  department:  Claude  Broom,  lieuten- 
ant, police  department;  Marvin  O.  Lane, 
detective-lieutenant,  police  department 

East  Lansing:  R.  W.  Robers.  chief  of 
police,  police  department. 

Bcorse:  Charles  W.  Miller.  aasisUnt 
Chief  of  police.  poUce  department. 

Plat  Bock:  Arthur  A.  Busick,'  chief  of 
police,  police  department. 

Flint:  Garland  A.  Drtskell.  instructor  of 
police,  police  department:  Gerald  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  detective,  police  depart- 
ment. 

Garden  City:  Arthur  Nagle.  chief  of 
police,  pohce  department. 

Highland  Park:  John  D.  Allen.*  ser- 
geant, police  department. 

Houghton:  Ernest  R.Klingbeil.' deputy 
aherilT.  Houghton  County  sheriff's  ofBce, 

Jackson:  Fred  E.  Poster,  superintend- 
ent of  records,  police  department. 

Kalamazoo:  Carlton  A.  Jackson,  ser- 
geant, police  department. 

Lansing:  Okla  H.  Knox,  sergeant. 
State  police;  Joseph  R.  Nelson,'  identifi- 
cation ofBcer.  State  police. 

Menominee:  Anton  G.  Jensen,  chief  of 
poUce.  police  department;  John  W. 
Reindl.  chief  deputy  sheriff.  Menominee 
County  sheriff's  office. 

Midland:  Ben  Penner."  assistant  chief 
of  police,  pohce  department. 

Mount  Pleasant:  Royal  Stauffer.  pa- 
krotean,  poUce  department. 

Miakegon:  L.  B.  Plough,  detective 
wrgMUit,  police  department. 

Plymouth:  Vaughan  R.  Smith,'  chief 
of  police,  police  department. 

Port  Huron:  Ferris  E.  Lucas,  sheriff. 
St.  Clair  County  sheriff's  office. 

Saginaw :  Dale  Austin,  superintendent. 
Identification  bureau.  Saginaw  County 
sheriff  s  office;  William  O.  Barlow,  lieu- 
tenant, police  department. 

St.  Joseph:  Ottis  V.  Kelley,  identifica- 
tion officer.  Berrien  County  sheriff's 
«Ace:  Erwin  H.  Kubath,  chief  deputy 
ilMnff,  Berrien  County  sheriff  s  office. 

■Mlt  Ste.  Marie:  Roy  C.  Maimbon;.' 
patrolman,  police  department;  J.  WiUard 
Welsh,  chief  of  police,  police  department. 

>  Iforvtn  O.  LaD«  tn  pr«wnt  N  P  A.  MMlon. 
•  IndicMtM  that  gHMluatt  M  no  longer  oon- 
with  any  local,  county,  or  State  U«- 
rfiOMtoMnt  agancy. 
*BMttcatM  that  graduate   la  now  tn  the 
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Pwckate  of  Paper  hj  Government  Should 
Be  Ccatraliitd  in  GoYemniettt  Printinf 
Often  

»»'!  RNBTON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  enuMoHA 

n  THK  noVBW  OP  MPMmrrATivw 

Tiu$da$.  Mat  2.  1944 

Mr  BOREN.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.<<  in  the  Rnconn,  I 
Include  the  following  portion  of  a  report 
at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  committee  on  Federal 
lawa  at  annual  convention  in  New  York 
Ctty: 


diag 
centralis  lUon 


t  »e 
tryi  »g 


In  the  opinion  of  your 
Important  bill  is  now  pen  ' 
gi«aa  fB»i»"g  for  centra) 
cbaae  of  paper  for  prlntlni 
blank -book  work  in  the 
Office.    Introduction  of 
by   Repreaentatlve   Bokm 
lowed  teattmony  presenter 
subcommittee  of  the  Houa< 
teratate    and   Foreign 
Printer   Glegengack   to 
though  he  had  been 
years  how  much  paper  is 
ment  ot  the  United  States 
cies  he  haa  never  been 
Glegengack    testified    tha 
printing    was    not    c 
CSovernment  Printing 

The  bill  Is  before  the 
Printing  and  in  March 
MAN  (Alabama)  advised 
had  taken  no  action.    Thi 
to  the  Government 
for  their  recommendation  t 
ent  set-up  there  Is  a  lack 
on  the  amount  of 
agencies  as  well  as  the 
band.     In  this   time  of 
aeems  to  your  committee 
this  bill  should  be  actec 
and  that  steps  should  be 
mediately  to  get  some 
much  paper  Is  used  ann 
ment  departments 


committae  a  very 
before  the  Con- 
of  the   pur- 
and  binding  and 
Printing 
blU.  H.  R.  3559, 
(Oklahoma)    fol- 
before  the  Boren 
Conunlttee  on  In- 
by   Public 
effect    that   al- 
to find  out  for 
by  the  Govern- 
and  all  of  Its  agen- 
to  do  so.     Mr. 
all    Government 
through    the 


Gc  remment 

ttls 


Cci  amerce 


vsed 


sale 


deps  rtments 


purcha  ses 


sot 


Emerf  ency  FIo^l  Conbol 

EXTENSION  OPj  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  MAX  S  :HWABE 

or  Missopu 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP 


Tuesday,  Ma  r  2.  1944 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  past 
few  days  press  account  s  as  well  as  letters 
and  telegrams  from  coi  istituents  living  In 
the  Midwest  have  calU  d  to  our  attention 
the  unprecedented  fl)oda  which  have 
been  raging  In  the  lower  Missouri  and 


hanr  eled 
Oflce. 

H(iuse  Committee  on 

epresentatlve  Jah- 

Ihat  the  committee 

bin  has  been  sent 

concerned 

Under  the  pres- 

of  complete  check 

by  Government 

ailiounts  of  paper  on 

paper    shortages    it 

r  icst  Important  that 

on  without  delay 

put  Into  effect  Im- 

of  check  on  hew 

by  all  Govern- 


uilly 
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their  tributaries. 
11,000.000  per  year 


MisslMlppi  Valley  am 

Ordinarily  we  make 
available  for  emergciicy  flood-control 
work.  Last  year,  beca  jse  of  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  floodi 
nn  additional  $10.000.(  00,  which  was  ap 
provnd  July  12.  This  i  lun,  we  are  advised 
by  the  Army  engineer  i,  Just  about  went 
arotmd,  and  only  abo  it  $40.000 — a  neg 
llgible  sum  in  this  i  reat  emergency- 
remains. 

The  immediate  thii  g  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  just  now  is  that  farmers  must,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  ( f  their  work,  plan 
ahead,  and  with  so  r  lany  levees  broken 
during  the  past  few  c  ays  and  in  view  of 
an  anticipated  June  rise,  thousands  of 
farmers  will  permit  t  lousands  of  square 
mile*  of  fertile  river  {bottom  land  to  He 
idle  unlets  funds  are  provided  forthwith 
to  rebuild  the  levees  I  iroken  in  the  pres- 
ent floods.  To  wait  ifitU  July  will  be  too 
late  to  bo  of  help  for 
am  therefore  introducing  today  a  bill 
providing  for  t2,OOO,(J0O  to  be  made  Im 
mediately  available 
fund  to  be  expended  tbr  the  repair,  resto 
ration,  and  strengthening  of  the  levees. 
and  I  tnist  the  Com  ress  will  see  fit  to 
act  without  delay,  no  :  alone  to  help  tlie 


farmers  but  In  the  Interest  of  food  pro- 
duction and  the  decisive  part  it  has  In 
our  all-out  war  effort. 
A  bill  to  provide  an  immediate  fund  for  emer- 
gency flood-control  work  made  neceasaiy 
by  the  1944  floods 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  sum  of  •3.000.- 
000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
to  be  made  Immediately  available  upon  the 
panage  of  this  act.  as  an  emergency  fund  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  the  repair,  restoration,  and 
strengthening  of  levees  and  other  flood- 
control  works  which  have  been  threatened 
or  destroyed  by  the  1944  floods. 


Workers  and  Women  in  Inter- 
American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHIMCTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  1 
Is  Labor  I>ay  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics, and  hence  is  a  good  day  on  which 
to  take  stock  of  inter-American  relations 
in  the  field  of  labor  and  social  welfare. 

This  year  May  1  finds  a  momentous 
conference  sitting  in  Philadelphia— the 
twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Internation- 
al Labor  OflBce.  Both  workers  and  women 
are  Uking  a  leading  part,  and  some  70 
out  of  350  delegates  and  advisers  are 
from  Latin  America.  The  lessons  and 
results  of  the  I.  L.  O.  conference  will  have 
value  for  the  winning  of  the  peace 
through  the  attainment  of  full  employ- 
ment and  high  standards  of  living  for  all 
mankind  if  the  workers'  delegates  and 
women  present  have  their  way.  There 
should  be  many  more  women  at  such  in- 
ternational gatherings,  and  the  number 
of  labor  delegates  should  be  at  least 
doubled.  Workers  and  women  in  my  city 
of  Tacoma.  in  the  Evergreen  State  of 
Washington,  and  throughout  the  Nation 
and  hemisphere  have  a  vital  stake  in  this 
great  conference. 

Tin     IHTtSMATIONAL    tABOK    COWmZNCS 

It  is  fitting  that  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished women.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Prances  Perkins,  should  head  the  large 
and  able  United  States  delegation  to  the 
I,  L,  O.  conference,  and  that  Hon.  ELsnT 
D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
and  Hon.  Maroaiit  Chase  Smith,  the 
capable  Congresswoman  from  Maine, 
should  alib  be  representing  our  country. 
Among  the  many  other  United  States 
advliers  helping  to  guide  the  conference 
are  Robert  J.  Watt— like  Philip  Murray, 
of  the  C.  I.  C.  a  8cottish-bom  United 
States  labor  statesman— and  his  fellow 
A.  P.  of  L.  leaders.  William  Oreen. 
George  Meany,  Matthew  WoU,  and 
Marion  Hedges.  In  addition,  a  notable 
advl&er  is  the  Most  Reverend  Francis  J. 
Haas,  well  known  in  this  Capital  as  a 
militant  friend  of  Negro  workers  before 
his  appointment  to  be  Catholic  bishop 
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of  Grand  Rapids.  An  outstanding 
United  States  birsiness  adviser  is  Charles 
W.  Taussig,  authority  on  the  sugar 
economy  of  the  Caribbean  area. 

Among  the  Issues  first  taken  up  by 
Latin  American  delegates  to  the  I.  L.  O. 
conference  v/ere  cartels  and  interna- 
tional monopolies  which  block  progress 
and  back  reactionary  forces  in  Latin 
America,  creation  of  Joint  labor-em- 
ployer-Government  control  over  foreign 
firms,  equality  for  small  nations,  wage 
discriminations  on  racial  and  national 
grounds  such  as  the  United  States  prac- 
tices against  Panamanians  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Uie  seating  of  the  Argentine 
labor  delegate.  Lombardo  Toledano.  the 
outstanding  Latin  American  figure  pres- 
ent. Mexican  leader  of  the  powerful  Con- 
federation of  Latin  American  Workers, 
led  the  fight  against  Argentina's  labor 
delegate  on  the  grounds  that  Argentina 
is  a  Fascist  dictatorship  and  a  Nazi 
beachhead  in  the  Americas  which  men- 
aces our  safety.  Most  Argentine  work- 
ers are  strongly  pro-Allied  and  demo- 
cratic, but  their  unions  have  been  either 
destroyed  or  taken  over  by  military 
tyrants  who  admire  Franco  and  Hitler. 
Lombardo  Toledano  pointed  out  that  Ar- 
gentine labor  leaders  who  escaped  Jail 
and  harsh  concentration  camps  came  to 
the  labor  conference  he  called  recently 
in  Montevideo  and  approved  the  step  he 
took  to  bar  Argentine  participation  at 
least  in  the  workers'  group  at  the  I.  L.  O. 
conference. 

Lombardo  Toledano,  speaking  for  the 
over  4.000.000  Latin-American  workers  of 
his  federation,  claimed  a  victory  over 
Argentine  fascism  in  the  14-to-3  vote  of 
the  workers'  delegates  against  the  Argen- 
tine delegate.  Lombardo  Toledano  will 
lead  the  Latin-American  labor  delegation 
which  will  soon  leave  for  the  world  labor 
conference  in  London,  called  by  the  Brit- 
ish Trades  Union  Congress,  where  addi- 
tional heavy  blows  will  be  struck  against 
fascism  and  for  democratic  labor  prog- 
ress. Philip  Murray  and  the  leadership 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  taking  a  keen  Interest 
In  the  London  conference,  the  I.  L.  O. 
conference  being  of  chief  interest  to  the 
A.  P.  of  L. 

Vice  President  Hutry  Wallacb.  next  to 
President  Roosevelt  our  best-known  and 
best-liked  public  man  among  Latin 
Americans,  has  paid  the  I.  L.  O.  confer- 
ence the  compliment  of  publicizing  Its 
efforts  to  tackle  the  world's  foremost 
post-war  problem— Jobs;  first,  for  the  re- 
turning soldiers:  second,  for  the  dis- 
placed war  workers. 

HSMISPHCItl  SOLS  OF  WOMSM 

Over  a  dozen  women  are  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  current  I.  L.  O.  confer- 
ence, and  many  women  have  been  sent 
as  observers  or  reporters  by  publica- 
tions, the  O.  W.  I.,  the  United  SUtei 
Department  of  Labor,  and  by  the  newly 
created  Labor  Relations  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Intcr-American  Affairs. 
I  am  glad  to  sec  this  and  to  recall  what 
our  remarkable  First  Lady  wrote  in 
April  regarding  women  at  International 
gatherings: 

Women  value  the  con»ervttlon  of  hximan 
Ufa  mora  hl^y  than  reacbmg  out  lor  mora 


power  through  force  or  trade.    Women  try  to 
find  ways  to  cooperate. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  added  that  there  is 
much  more  social  legislation  where 
women  have  votes  and  a  voice. 

My  {ilea  U  not  for  women  at  a  peace  con- 
ference only.  It  18  for  women  In  every  meet- 
ing which  deala  with  port-war  problems. 

I  agree  that  women  deserve  a  bigger 
role  in  pan-Americanism. 

Mrs.    Roosevelt    has   charted   a   new 
course  for  constructive  feminine  social 
and  pro-labor  action.    She  has  rendered 
Immense  service  selflessly.  despite  nar- 
row and  often  politically  motivated  crit- 
icism, and  h-as   contributed   to  United 
States    and    International  <well    being. 
Government    and    imlon    officials    can 
profit  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  example  and 
rely  more  on  women  in  discussioiu  which 
shape   inter-American  relations.    With 
characteristic    energy,    thouchtfulness, 
and  social  insight,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in 
March  of  1944  promoted  hemisphere  un- 
derstanding and  relieved  the  tedium  of 
life  at  isolated  bases  for  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  lonely  American  servicemen  by 
visiting  the  bases  scattered  through  the 
Caribbean   and  across  northern  South 
America.    She  traveled  from  northeast- 
em  Brazil,  that  great  crossroads  of  vital 
air  and  naval  traffic,  to  the  far  islands 
off  Ecuador  to  greet  and  encourage  the 
war  role  of  North  and  South  American 
workers    and    men    in    uniform.    Mrs. 
Roosevelt  told  Latin- American  Journal- 
ists of  her  Interest  in  what  their  armed 
forces  and  workers  are  contributing  to 
the  victory,  and  made  a  tremendous  hit 
with  our  good  neighbors.    Newspapers  in 
every  Brazilian  city,  for  example,  front- 
paged stories  and  photographs  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's    activities    among    cheering 
soldiers,     sailors,     and     laborers.    The 
strongly  unioniaed  river  boat  and  dock 
workers  of  Barranquilla.  Colombia,  rec- 
ognized Mrs.  Roosevelt  when  she  was 
driving  through  their  city  and  gatliered 
to  applaud  her  as  the  m'orld's  leading 
woman  envoy  of  good  will. 

Just  before  the  I.  L.  O.  met,  the  acUve 
and  important  Inter- American  Commis- 
sion of  Women  met  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  under  Senorita  Minerva  Bernar- 
dino and  Miss  Mary  Cannon,  a  wlddy 
traveled  official  of  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  our  Labor  Department.  This  Com- 
mission was  established  by  women  of 
several  American  nations  attending  the 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Havana  in 
1928.  and  is  steadily  growing  In  useful- 
ness by  looking  after  the  infeereata  of 
women  in  the  Americas.  Mrs.  Rooserelt 
gave  this  year's  delegates  a  tea  at  the 
White  House. 

Women  at  the  I.  L.  O.  sessions  have  a 
particular  contribution  to  make  to  the 
study  of  the  extension  of  social  security 
to  humanity,  the  raising  everywhere  of 
Uvlng  standards  to  promote  prosperity, 
cooprehcnslve  medical  and  maternity 
care,  child  welfare,  and  the  improvement 
of  diet,  housing,  and  facilities  for  cul- 
ture, education,  and  recreation.  Women 
will  have  an  equal  chance  to  contribute 
to  the  World  Labor  Conference  in  Lon- 
don. Women  In  Latin  America  as  here 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  war  Indus- 


tries and  the  armed  forces,  in  agriculo 
ture,  the  Red  Cross,  and  their  clubs  and 
organisations  for  promoting  hemisphere 
uiKlerstanding  and  cooperation  for  win- 
ning both  the  war  and  peace. 

jfCLSON  aocxsrsLLnt,  cooaotNATca  ov 
tirm-AMBiCAH  ArrAns 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  whose  work  as 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs  is 
now  so  well  known  throughout  the 
Americas,  spoke  last  month  on  the  future 
of  Pan-American  relations  before  the 
National  Council  of  Women  and  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
in  New  York,  praising  continental  coop- 
eration as  highly  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  here  to  stay,  and  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people. 

In  March,  Nelson  Rockefeller  toured 
the  valuable  Central  American  projects 
of  the  C.  L  A.  A.  and  was  enthusiastically 
greeted  everywhere,  especially  in  Nica- 
ragua. Tliere  the  Nicaraguan  labor 
movement  made  him  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, declaring  that  Rockefeller  had  won 
them  by  his  genial,  democratic  sympathy 
for  their  problems,  and  that  he  was  the 
first  United  States  notable  ever  to  make 
the  effort  personally  to  meet  Nicaraguan 
workers.  On  May  1  Nicaragua  will  hold 
its  first  national  labor  congress,  to  which 
it  has  invited  delegates  from  the  A.  F.  L. 
and  the  other  American  republics. 

Glowing  praise  has  been  given  to  Rock- 
efeller's Inter-American  Training   Ad- 
ministration for  bringing  several  hun- 
dred   young    Latin    Americans    to    the 
United  States  to  enter  our  factories  and 
work  with  their  hands,  learning  indus- 
trial methods  and  respect  for  labor  and 
precision.    Another  sign  of  progress  and 
managerial  statesmanship  was  given  on 
March  29  when  the  Creole  Petroleum  Co., 
which.  I  believe.  Mr.  RockefeUer  ./as  as- 
sociated with  during  his  stay  in  Vene- 
zuela before  the  war,  agreed  with  the 
Venezuelan  Ministry  of  Labor  to  soften 
the    terrible    effects    of    inflation    and 
sharply  Increased  wartime  living  costs  by 
voluntarily  raising  the  pay  of  ite  workers 
to  make  up  to  them  the  difference  be- 
tween past  and  present  prices  of  staples. 
In  addition.  Standard  Oil  engtailfers  have 
plans  for  new  refineries  and  operations 
in  the  great  oil  republic  and  announced 
a  moral  obligation  to  give  preference  to 
Venezuela  and  Its  workers  in  future. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Nelson 
Rockefeller  for  over  3  years  and  am  con- 
vinced of  the  ."ilncertty  of  his  concern 
with  problems  of  inflation,  living  stand- 
ards, health  and  sanitation,  better  diet 
and  working  conditions  for  Latin-Ameri- 
can labor  as  a  sound  investment  In 
United  States  and  hemisphere  prosperity. 

A  WHO'S  WXO  IN  LABOa  ANB  SOCIAL  WSU^ABS  tit 
LATUt  AMtaiCA 

Nevertheless,  the  serious  crtsU  which 
threatens  inter-Amertean  relailoos  aa  ft 
result  of  fa.scistie  rsyotettoBi  is  Argen- 
Una.  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay,  and  per- 
haps in  other  South  American  nations 
at  any  time  as  economic  and  labor  con- 
ditloBS  oanse  political  unrest,  causa*  IM 
recently  to  suggeet  to  Mr.  Rockeftfer 
the  urgent  need  to  laarease  United  St«tea 
Oovensmast  aetlTitiea  In  the  field  d  ' 
bor  and  aoetel  welfare  In  Latin  ' 
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"^-Itjs  true  that  since  my  demand  before 
Cooireu  on  March  25.  1941,  that  labor 
be  tDcluded  in  pan -Americanism,  much 
has  been  done — but  not  enough  to  cope 
with  the  current  crisis. 

To  check  and  offset  the  forces  of  fas- 
ciam  and  imrest  spreading  in  South 
iUaertca  in  particular,  I  called  to  Mr. 
Ro^efeller's  attention  the  desirability 
of  cultivating  contacts  with  labor,  wom- 
en's groups,  and  democratic  and  reform 
forces  in  Latin  America.  Despite  the 
creation  of  small  units  to  handle  inter- 
American  labor  relations  in  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, loading  progressives  and  publica- 
ttOQS  of  the  hemisphere  have  been  criti- 
cising the  paucity  of  labor  and  social 
welfare  ties  in  this  period  of  social  and 
economic  dislocation  and  tension  and 
would  welcome  the  preparation  and  pub- 
hcation  of  a  who's  who  in  labor  and  so- 
cial welfare  in  LaUn  America. 
^  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  that 

^  the  C.  I.  A.  A.  might  care  to  underUke 
such  a  project  as  an  invaluable  reference 
for  officials  of  our  Government,  of  Latin 
America,  of  the  A.  P.  L..  C.  I.  O.,  and 
I  L.  O. 

atSUCAW  LABOa  tEAOVBS  IC^Urr  UNMIX)   STATES 
POUCICS 

Marshall  Field's  hard-hitting  news- 
paper PM  on  March  12.  1944.  sharply 
criticized  our  Government  for  failure  to 
heed  the  views  and  problems  of  Latin- 
American  labor  and  liberalism.  Victor 
Bernstein  of  PM  spent  2  weeks  interview- 
ing resentful  Mexican  laborities  and  pro- 
grwlift  who  complained  at  United 
States  dlidomacy  and  policies  which  vir- 
tually ignore  prodemocratlc  elements 
while  cooperating  with  tones,  profiteers, 
and  reactionaries.  We  Ignore  labor — 
the  one  group  which  is  strongly  for  al- 
lied victory.  United  States  officials  do 
not  know  what  Latin-American  labor 
leaders  are  thinking.  Allen  Haden  says 
the  answer  is  a  militant ly  democratic  and 
prolabor  foreign  policy. 


imrns  statcs  uuna 


WANT    mONCXB 


A  iromber  of  United  States  labor 
leaders  who  have  visited  Latin-American 
unions,  oooperativese.  industrial  centers. 
and  social -welfare  institutions  have  told 
me  in  reply  to  my  recent  inquires  as  to 
their  views  that  they  strongly  approve 
of  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a 
Who's  Who  of  Latin-America  labor  and 
social  welfare.  One  leader,  who  toured 
six  American  republics  last  year  in  ad- 
dition to  praising  the  idea  of  a  Who's 
Who  which  would  stimulate  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  information  in  the 
hemisphere  regarding  labor  and  social 
welfare,  suggested  that  labor  attaches  at 
our  embassies  in  Latin  America  be  more 
dCi^ocratically  chosen.  He  complained 
that  the  State  Department  apparently 
wants  only  United  States  college  grad- 
y-liates  for  the  few  such  positions  which 
Lthey  seem  willing  to  create.  Instead, 
labor  attaches  should  be  chosen  chiefly 
from  among  staff  members  of  luiions, 
from  among  men  or  women  who  have 
woiiced  up  from  labor's  ranks  and  know 
Intimately  labor  problems.  Latin-Amer- 
ican labor  looks  to  us  for  encouragement 
and  guidance,  declares  David  McDonald, 


Steelworkers  of 


Committee  on 
which  is  headed 


official  of  the  United 
America.  C.  I.  O. 

The  views  of  Mr.  M  Donald  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  C.  I.  O 
Latin-American  Affairs 
by  the  able  and  active  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Potof 
.sky  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers In  New  York  City,  ire  forcefully  set 
forth  in  the  exceUent  ( :.  I.  O.  pamphlet 
entitled  "North  and  Sou  h  of  the  Border." 
United  States  labor  c  elegates  to  con- 
ferences and  on  tours  n  Latin  America 
all  return  struck  by  th«  terrible  poverty, 
disastrous  inflation,  co  itly  prime  neces- 
sities beyond  workers'  r  ?ach,  pitifully  in- 
adequate school  and  re(  reation  facilities. 
and  the  need  not  for  Ui  Jted  States  char- 
ity but  for  our  Intelllgi  nt  and  fraternal 
aid  and  cooperation  to  i  aise  living  stand- 
ards. 

Catholic  workers  wil  be  glad  to  know 
that  one  of  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  Just  men- 
tioned is  Martin  Kyne,  Df  the  United  Re- 
tail. Wholesale,  and  Iiepartment  Store 
Workers,  an  outstandir  g  liberal  Catholic 
labor  figure  whose  description  of  the  ap- 
palling poverty,  miser  y^,  illiteracy,  and 
exploitation  of  Bolivia  i  tin  miners  and 
other  workers  on  the  bl  ak.  frigid  Andean 
plateaus  appeared  in  i  hat  fine  Catholic 
magazine  The  Commor  weal  shortly  after 
Mr.  Kyne's  return  f ron  touring  Bolivian 
industrial  centers  with  the  joint  United 
States-Bolivian  missK  n  imder  Judge 
Magruder.  Martm  Ky  le  early  this  year 
attended  the  significant  meeting  called 
in  Montevideo  by  Lombardo  Toledano 
and  the  Confederatior  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can Workers  to  plan  w  despread  opposi- 
tion to  the  Intrigues  o  Argentine  cleri- 
cal-fascism and  Spaln'i  vicious  Falangist 
gospel  of  antiallied  c  isunity,  which  I 
have  repeatedly  atta  ;ked  before  this 
body,  demanding  that  ve  break  relations 
with  Franco. 

At  this  point  I  woiad  like  to  remind 
my  hearers  of  what  I  said  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  25.  1941: 
••The  A.  P.  of  L.  and  CO.  should  jointly 
strengthen  Latin-Amei  lean  labor  by  In- 
sisting on  labor  attacl  6s  in  our  embas- 
sies. Labor  relations  a  id  labor  solidarity 
are  the  very  basis  and  bulwark  of  democ- 
racy. In  the  long  ruii.  It  will  be  more 
important  to  help  La  In  America  solve 
.social  problems  than  t )  arm  her.  There 
should  be  an  Interchat  ge  of  social  work- 
ers as  well  as  of  labor  leaders.  There  Is 
need  for  an  Inter-Ame  rlcan  Institute  for 
social  and  labor  resea  ch  with  adequate 
funds  to  study  signiflcj  tnt  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  laboi  's  place  In  hemis- 
phere affairs."  Then  I  warned  against 
certain  reactionary  oflclals  In  our  Gov- 


ernment by  declaring 
tlon   with   democratic 


hat  "our  coopera- 
forces   In   Latin 


America   may   be   prevented   by   inside 
sabotage." 

Hence,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  see 
that  progress,  even  thi  tugh  too  little,  has 
been  made  in  3  years 
some  of  the  objectives 
early  in  1941.  The  Pai  i  American  Union. 
handicapped  by  slim  f  mds  which  should 
be  doubled  or  trebled 
republics,  has  establlsl  ed  a  splendid  Uttle 
division  of  labor  and  MKial  Information 
under  Dr.  Ernesto  C  alarza. 
temational  Labor  Conference  Is  now 
studying  the  creation  >f  powerful  means 


for  preventing  post-war  unemployment 
and  reactionary  cartels.  A  good  start 
Is  being  made,  but  It  Is  only  a  start  to- 
ward economic  democracy. 

tSlBUTE  TO  AMDtlCAM  fTDElATlOre  OF  LABOK 

I  congratulate  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  launching  a  Spanish- 
language  news  letter  called  Noticlario 
Obrero  Norteamericano.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  is 
helping  to  cement  Inter-American  labor 
cordiality  and  understanding  during  a 
period  of  tension  and  crisis.  Labor  Is 
the  first  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  the 
first  object  of  attack  of  dictators  evei-y- 
where. 

I  am  sure  that  a  published  who's  who 
in  Latin-American  labor  would  prove  of 
Immense  use  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  distrib- 
uting Its  news  letter  in  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  that  Robert  J.  Watt. 
Boris  Shiskin,  George  Meany,  and  other 
A.  P.  of  L.  executives  would  agree  that 
such  a  project  would  produce  great  good 
viill  among  South  American  workers. 
Such  a  volume  might  prove  a  big  stimu- 
lant to  the  Interchange  of  Ideas  and  In- 
formation for  strengthening  our  relations 
and  the  good-neighbor  policy,  now  seri- 
ously strained  because  of  Argentina's 
crushing  of  labor  and  democracy  not  only 
In  Argentina  but  In  Paraguay,  In  part  in 
Bolivia,  and  tomorrow  perhaps  else- 
where In  South  America. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is 
taking  an  outstanding  part  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference in  Philadelphia,  where  A.  F.  of  L. 
International  representative,  Robert 
Watt,  Is  serving  as  United  States  work- 
ers' delegate.  This  is  the  seventh  L  L.  O. 
meeting  in  which  Mr.  Watt  has  ably  pre- 
sented the  viewpoint  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  He 
Is,  like  Martin  Kyne  of  the  C.  I.  O..  deeply 
touched  by  the  plight  of  Bolivian  and 
other  Latin-American  workers  who  so 
fervently  want  freedom  to  organize  and 
better  their  wretched  standard  of  living, 
and  to  give  their  children  education,  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  and  housing. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Joined  the  C.  I.  O.  re- 
cently in  making  a  generous  gift  to  the 
wJdov.'s  and  children  of  the  Bolivian 
miners  killed  brutally  by  order  of  the 
overthrown  dictatorship  of  General  Pen- 
aranda  and  the  selfish  tin  cartel,  whose 
bldated  head  lives  In  luxury  In  New  York 
as  the  richest  man  In  all  Latin  America. 
I  trust  that  It  will  be  possible  to  force 
him  to  pay  his  share  of  taxes  to  Bolivia, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  for  world 
reconstruction,  returning  some  of  his  Ill- 
gotten  millions  to  the  workers  who  pro- 
duced this  wealth. 


The  Montgomery  Ward  Cast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  May  2.  1944 

Mr.    ARENDS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
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in  the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following 
statement  released  to  the  newspapers 
yesterday,  Monday,  May  1,  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hamiltcn  Fish,  of 
New  York,  regarding  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case: 

There  have  been  rumors  in  the  press  that 
efforts  would  he  made  by  Clialrman  Sabath  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  prevent  consideration  of  the 
Dewey  resolution  to  investigate  the  seizure  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  I  do  not  give  any 
credence  to  such  Idle  gossip.  The  House  will 
pass  the  Dewey  resolution  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1. 
The  Rules  Committee  Is  the  servant,  not  the 
master,  of  the  House.  The  vote  on  the  Dewey 
resolution  should,  in  all  fairness,  follow  the 
simplification  tax  bill  next  Friday. 

The  House  and  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  know  under  what  statute  and  by 
what  legal  authority  or  constitutional  power 
the  seizure  of  a  nonwar  industry  was  made. 
It  smacks  of  totalitarianism,  dictatorship, 
and  Gestapo  and  un-American  methods.  In 
its  essence  it  is  lynch  laws  and  terrorism  that 
resembles  the  high  handed,  autocratic  politi- 
cal tactics  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  their 
advent  to  power.  If  the  Congress  has  un- 
knowingly given  any  such  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent it  should  be  revoked  immediately. 


Secretary  of  d»e  Navy  Frank  Knos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NTW  HAMPSHiai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  United  States  has  sustained  a 
great  loss.  Under  his  able  leadership 
this  country  has  constructed  the  most 
powerful  Navy  In  the  world. 

During  his  term  of  service,  Secretary 
Knox  made  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  the  war  effort  by  putting  our  Navy  on 
the  offensive  In  every  theater  of  warfare. 
He  was  a  fearless,  courageous  leader. 
Always  serving  his  counti-y  to  the  utmost 
of  his  strength,  he  departed  in  the  heat 
of  battle. 

Secretary  Knox  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  cause  for  which  we 
fight  and  for  which  he  giive  his  own  life 
will  be  won.  His  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Second  World  War  Is  assured.  He  Is 
now  a  member  of  that  great  host  of  illus- 
trious dead  who  have  made  possible  our 
freedom.  The  entire  Nation  grieves  at  his 
passing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavs  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  tfce  Manchester 
Union,  Manchester,  N.  H..  April  29,  1944, 
eulogizing  the  late  Frank  Knox: 


rSANK  KNOX,  AJU3JCAN 

"I   have   fought   the   go©cl   fight. 


I   have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  k«pt  the  faith." 

New  Hampshire  first  knew  Frank  Knox  as  a 
young  man.  He  was  less  than  40  then,  but 
New  Hampshire  was  quickly  impressed  with 
his  ability,  hla  fearlessness,  his  honesty,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  Judgment.  Although  he 
had  come  to  the  State  from  another  part  of 
the  country,  his  birthplace  was  Boetoa.  and 
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it  always  has  seemed,  in  evaluating  his  career. 
that  his  viewpoint  and  his  conduct  were  an 
intermingling  of  that  which  Is  strong  and 
fine  in  two  peoples — those  who  left  iMX&e 
scenes  to  pioneer  and  thoee  who.  because  of 
home  responsibilities,  stayed  In  New  England 
not  only  to  carry  on  but  to  provide  lor  Mo- 
tional industrial  and  social  progress. 

Frank  Knox's  parents  went  West,  but  they 
always  maintained  a  place  in  their  hearts  for 
New  England;  not  only  that,  but  it  came  to 
pfiss  that  their  son  was  to  return  here  to  play 
a  definite  role  in  returning  New  England  to 
greater  usefulness.  A  concrete  example  of 
this  Interest  was  in  his  high  tegard  for  the 
New  England  CouncU.  of  which  he  wae  a 
founder. 

To  know  Frank  Knox  even  casually  was  to 
be  impressed  with  his  vigor,  keenness,  and 
patriotism.  In  the  earliest  days  of  his 
career  as  publisher,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  devote  long  hours  to  the  task  of  hewing 
out  a  new  line  of  approach  to  local.  SUte, 
and  national  affairs,  problems,  and  situations. 
He  had  gained  attention  and  respect  in 
Michigan,  in  partnership  with  his  beloved 
friend.  John  Muehllng. 

Qtilckly — almost  insUntaneously.  in  fact — 
the  New  Hampshire  public  also  came  to  know 
Prank  Knox.  It  did  not  always  agree  with 
him,  but  New  Hampshire  never  had  cause  to 
question  his  integrity.  And  more  than  that, 
whenever  there  were  points  of  issue.  New 
Hampshire  and  New  Hampshire  people  had 
deep-seated  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
"no"  when  it  was  more  politic  to  say  "yes." 

It  was  only  natural  that  he  should  soon 
become  a  national  figure  in  Journalism,  that 
he  should  later  be  called  to  assume  guidance 
over  a  great  chain  of  newspapers,  and  that 
he  himself  was  to  become  publisher  of  a 
metropolitan  Journal,  whose  own  history  of 
usefulness  is  a  tradition  in  American  Jour- 
nalism. 

It  follows,  as  well,  that  he  was  to  gain 
countrywide  admiration,  that  he  should  be 
sought  for  the  highest  of  national  elective 
offices,  and  that  he  should  accept,  with  all 
his  native  vigor  and  fearlessneas,  the  clial- 
lenges  he  felt  must  be  met. 

That  they  were  well  met,  and  scrupulously. 
Is  proved  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
doubt.  For  Frank  Knox,  Republican,  was  to 
become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  he  was  chosen,  or  why 
he  accepted.  In  thoee  difficult  and  dangerous 
days  before  Pearl  Harbor.  He  knew  and  this 
Government  knew,  If  the  public  did  not,  of 
the  grave  dangers  ahead. 

This  Government  needed,  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  national  strength  and  honor,  a  man 
who  was  unafraid,  who  was  resourceful,  who 
possessed  initUtive  and  the  other  qualities 
of  leadership,  who  was  himself  a  pillar  of 
honor  and  strength,  and  who  loved  his  coun- 
try. With  Frank  Knox,  politics  always  had 
ended  at  water's  edge. 

Stupendous  was  his  task.  Equally  stu- 
pendous was  the  extent  of  his  success.  It 
must  be  that  thU  devotion  of  his  Is  directly 
responsible  for  bis  tmtlmely  death.  He  gave 
the  Nation  his  all. 

So  many-faceted  U  Frank  Knox's  life  and 
works  that  the  emphasizing  of  some  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  others.  One 
case  m  point  Is  his  active  service  in  the 
SpanlsJl -American  War  and  World  War  No.  1. 
In  the  first  as  one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders,  in  the  second  in  the  A.  B.  P.  aa 
a  major  of  artillery. 

Frank  Knox  entered  that  conflict  at  a  pri- 
vate. Ever  impatient  with  delay  and  red 
tape,  he  wanted  to  get  In  and  did.  As  early 
as  August  1917,  he  had  been  commlsstoned  a 
captain.  By  December  be  had  been  made  a 
major. 

Upon  his  return  to  civilian  life,  he  main- 
tained his  Army  connection  in  the  Bescrre, 


in  which  he  was  soon  to  become  coloDHi. 
Mwe  than  that,  as  was  characterisUc.  be 
practiced  what  he  preached.  Strength  of 
body,  he  knew.  Is  as  ImporUnt  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  as  strength  of  mind.  For 
himself  M  for  others,  he  believed  that  **» 
system  of  naUonal  mlllury  ualnlng  of  all 
young  American  men  would  pay  swift  divi- 
dends in  a  healthier,  more  unlAcd,  more 
democratic  Nation,  better  endowed  in  mind 
and  body  to  uUliae  the  rich  heritage  of 
American  citlaenship:  and  a  Nation  more 
quickly  and  more  efficiently  able  to  defend 
liarif,  should  we  ever  again  be  attackad. 

Those  are  his  words.    His  own  lUe  Is  proof 
that  he  meant  them. 

But  neither  must  the  miUtiple  facets  of 
his  life  be  aUowed  to  obscure  attention  here. 
:n  words  which  must  be  inadequate,  to  what 
Frank  Knox  meant  to  tis  who  were  privileged 
to  know  him  somewhat  intimately.  Just  as 
one  was  impreeeed  with  his  vlfor,  ao  was 
one  Impreeeed  with  his  "humannees,"  and 
kindllnees.  Success,  national  preetlge.  never 
changed  him.  He  delighted  to  rettim  to  bis 
home  and  to  his  odce.  In  the  first,  he  re- 
laxed as  much  as  Is  poastbie  (or  a  member 
<rf  the  Cabinet  to  relax.  In  the  office  and 
downtown  he  diatted  with  frlende  and  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Dnlon*I^a«ler 
"family."  Frank  Knox  did  not  foiiM  naaeee 
and  faces;  and  he  had  the  happy  (acoltjr  of 
taking  up  threads  of  friendship  and  associa- 
tion where  they  had  been  broken  off  perhaps 
long  ago.  It  was  a  delight  and  an  educa- 
tion to  be  with  him — and  we  mean  Just  that. 
He  was  thoughtful  of  others,  and  when  they 
were  in  dUtrea  he  want  to  great  pains  to 
see  that  they  were  helped  and  eomfortsd. 
Someone  said  not  long  ago.  "Frank  Knox'e 
head  has  never  grown  too  big  for  hie  hat. 
and  never  wUl,"  a  homely  ot>eenration  that 
nevertheless  succeeds  in  helping  to  measure 
his  worth  as  man,  citizen,  good  and  kindest 
of  friends,  and  high  government  ofDclal.  He 
himself  once  wrote: 

"Let  us  aim  to  be  genuine,  to  seek  sim- 
plicity and  be  unassuming.  unoeUnUUous; 
to  keep  our  hearU  tender  and  pure  and  our 
minds  on  the  higher  levels.  To  be  genuine 
means  to  be  true  and  simple,  Pretentlans 
never  served  their  Intent.  An  old  proverb 
says,  'No  man  who  loves  applause  more  than 
the  truth  wlU  add  much  to  the  world's 
progress.'  " 

Prank  Knox  was  a  great  Secretary  and 
a  great  patriot.  Love  of  country  be  trans- 
lated into  living,  vibrant  term*— terms  that 
called  for  self-sacrlfl«!  and  that,  finaUy,  cost 
him  hU  life.  Through  him  the  greatest  Navy 
of  all  time  has  been  Uullt  up;  through  him 
the  greatest  Navy  of  all  time  is  crushing 
Axis  might  and  ruthlessness. 

No  man  has  been  more  devoted  to  his 
country,  none  has  played  a  more  eeeential 
part  In  demonstrating  that  devoUon.  Prank 
Knox  fought  the  good  fight.  He  kept  the 
faith. 


Eulogy  OB  tbe  Occaition  of  the  Faneral 
of  His  Emiiieiice  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMXa 

or  MASBACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IUCPRE8KNTATIV» 

Tuesday.  May  2.  1944 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
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RscoRD.  I  Include  the  foTlowlnf  eulogy  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J.  C;ishin«. 
D  D  on  the  occa.'^ion  of  the  funeral  of 
His  Eminence.  William  Cardinal  O'Con- 
ncU: 

)'•  KUtOCT 


gfwl  prtwt.  wtoo  in  hla  day* 

Qod.  and  was  found  Juit;  and  in  the 

I  «f  wrath  waa  made  a  reconcUUtlon." 
thmt  ttwptfed  vordi  art  taken  frotn  tba 
Booft  at  Btnif '—«»"■■  at  Um  Old  Teetamrat. 
eliapMr  atr:  It.  17. 

prtMt.    Be.  vtiow  mortal 

He  her*  before   tfae  altar  of   tbu 

wboae  aool   has  ffone   fortn  et- 

by  oiur  prayen  and  the  prayers  of 

mti»n««  au  oTer  ttoa  world,  oould  aA  for  his 
cstraordinary  aodowmenta  and  Mirpaaalng 
Mittevemcnts  no  more  satlafylng  recognition. 
■nat  vaa  hte  ambttloo.  that  waa  hla  triumph, 
to  be  a  gnat  prtcat. 
■Uty  years  ago.  when  the  nibUme  dignity  of 
jj^lesthood  waa  conferred  upon  him.  he 
Hm  Isapli^  eneri^teB  of  a  keen 
II— f1  pwsonallty  for  the  race  to 
I  fun  aooampUahaant  at  hla  voca- 
tion. Never  a  raooMnt  did  be  looaen  the  rein 
or  alacken  the  pace  till  the  day  came  when 
IM  awdd  say  with  St.  Paul:  "I  have  flnlahed 

Tha  II  years  of  bis  pariah  aervtce  saw  hfan 
crowding  his  scant  hours  of  leuxire  with 
Minaat  atndy.  Aa  rector  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican DuUsge  in  Rome,  ha  pursued  perfecUou 
In  naw  fields,  sdmintstratlon.  diplomacy,  a 
ulrtai  eipanence  at  men  and  affairs.  The  fa- 
aoas  SBilWMij  to  Japan  he  executed  with 
ttM  aama  Hnbaadtaf  eoneaotratlon.  learning 
at  every  alip  aod  la  tba  end  achieving  a 

AIMr  yaaiB  of  distinguished  work  in  Rome, 
ti»»i/t  ths  deep  currents  of  intemstional  re- 
lations, tn  contact  with  the  high  and  the 
humble  of  many  lends  while  ever  cloee  to  the 
iMsrt  of  C3>rlsteodan.  he  returned  to  Amer- 
tak  to  preside  flmt  ov«r  the  dloeeae  of  Port- 
land  and  then  over  his  native  archdioeaaa  of 
he  futind  a  completa  eon- 
poooaUc  in  lu  structure  and 
Ita  ataadarda.  a  paople  scarcely  at  all  con- 
cerned with  world  politlea.  provincial  in  out- 
look,  a  reiigloua  frootler  where  the  eoneept 
of  Christendom  was  unknown  and  divers* 
.  tbatr  particular  beliefs,  each  bld- 
,  its  oam  stockade  of  exduslveness. 
1  this  frootlar  oC  oM.  Be 
eould  aBMaata  the  gains  of  hla  own  garrison. 
Aware  of  the  approachiaf  erlasa  that  would 
tax  Ita  strength.  Im  felt  tfaa*  tba  time  had 
eome  to  orgaalM  n  on  a  larger  and  perma- 
nent baala.  and  to  reveal  tha  tact  of  world- 
wide OtartaUantty.  the  dignity  of  the  spouse 
at  Christ.  The  undertaking  waa  vast  and 
baset  with  dittcultlee;  the  manner  of  ita  do- 
lag  had  to  be  choeen;  the  man  who  saw  the 
Tlaion  had  to  win  otbers  to  it  in  hta  own  way. 
Not  always  imderstood.  even  by  bis  own,  but 
always  steady  at  purpose  and  strong  of  exe- 
cution, he  has  been  justified  by  the  severe 
taste  at  evantf  nl  years. 
Bto   enlightened    foresight    and    vigorous 

fofBOt  saaa  in  Chrlstendoa.  To  him.  to 
tba  clergy,  to  th*  religious,  and  people  be  had 
QifanlMd.  Pope  Ptaa  X  accorded  the  highest 
d  iMMors  by  raising  him  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion of  Prince  of  the  Church.  As  an  sdmin- 
istiator.  the  new  cardlnsl  had  few  equals. 
tag  dtfgpMd  authority,  be  plawil  ab« 
I  in  the  men  of  his  eholee. 
UBdar  hli  direction  as  a  spiritual  leader,  on- 
"tm  llli  goMance  and  tBeplimtlaa  m  a  moMer 
and  ruler  of  men.  priests  rose  to  every  oppor- 
tunity and  shared  with  bhn  in  Um  extraor- 
dinary growth  at  his  srcbdiocaae. 

To  st^i*  «Mt  ipasll  pbassi  of  tliat  growth 
would  b*  an  tuposslbls  task.   Fortunately  he. 
wlMu  he  reached  tiie  l)lblical  age  of 
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three  score  and  ten.  listed 
his    three    greateet 
founding  of  more  than 
the  reorganization 
,  and  the  establishn^nt 
on    a   strong    financial 
worthy  and  lasting  memotlsls 
more  new  parishes  hsve 
center  of  Csthollcity 
where   dwells   the   King 
with  bountlfxil  gifts  the 
love  Him.    The  development 
seminsry  aasurea  a  contln  lance 
est   ideals  of  the  priesthood 
financial  structtire  of 
vived  without  the  slighest 
depression  In  the  Nation 
truthfully  say:  Tf  you 
look  around." 


rhat  he  considered 

Its :     the 

hundred  new  par- 

the  diocesan  sem- 

of  the  diocese 

bfsls — surely,    three 

The  100  and 

dotted   this  great 

as  many  cburehea 

Kings,  swsltlng 

of  those  who 

of  the  dloceean 

of  the  hlgh- 

and  the  aolld 

arcbdloceee  aur- 

abock  the  gieafat 

hUtory.    We  may 

bis  monuments. 


<f 
hxmage  < 


se»k 


niTrrs  or  ms  laboss 


U  e 


ho  t 


iimt 


Look  around.    The  fruit  i 
tiply    to    our    gaae.      In 
planned,   how  many  wii: 
solace  of  religion?     At 
hew  many  will  gain  grace 
tlon?     In   the   schools 
many  will  Imbibe  the  trut 
In  tile  hospitals,  homes, 
stitutions  he  fostered 
health  snd  refuge  and 
from  the  devoted  priasU 
trained  or  ordained,  as 
dreds   he   helped   to 
mission  lands,  how  man 
the  hesvenly  mysteries 

"Behold  a  great  prleat 
pleased  Ood." 

The  cause  of  Ood  was 
slon,  and  he  defended 
long  devotion  and  single 
a  rare  freedom  from 
dare  add.  with  the 
sader.    He   attacked   evil 
persons:  he  hated  the  aln 
the  alnner.    And  his 
erred  knew  no  bounds, 
ture  had  given  a  rock-lik( 
certain    stubborn 
and  who  was  by 
hement,    commanding, 
tribute.    Thla  great   zea 
Qod  and  for  the  preachlc  ; 
not  merely  dloceaan  nor 
reached  out  Into  every 
every  comer  of  the  vaat 
world  his  name  la  hlesse  I 
keeping  his  memory 
altars  of  Jungle  chapels 
sanctuaries  of  oriental 
beT."  he  frequently 
God's  work,  and  keep  It 

Ood's  work  is  the 
tion  of  souls  everywhen , 
versal  charity.    Univerai  i 
fore,  the  key  to  the  lile 
O'ConncU.     It  was  the 
of  the  prleat  as  universal 
lutely  detached  in 
deliberately  and 
secular  concerns,  outald^ 
movement,  every 
tlesl.  save  only  when  th4 
the  community  seemed 
Douncement.     He  did 
world  could  know — to 
Injustice,  to  replsce  wltl 
understanding  and 
unwholesome  divisions 
New  Ktigland.    What 
de  Cheverua.  had 
and  wlae  forbearance  of 
MMOMaorof  his.  taking 
a  century  later,  attacked 
but  with  the  power  and 
The  sturdy  character, 
pUshments    of    the 
fnt*****.  he  admired. 
hostility  toward  other 
underatood.    Giving 
both  aidee  who,  before 
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ortl  nation 
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JudgE  lent 
consist!  ntly 


control  ersy 


ctjr 
endurt  d 
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Puritan 
Tlelr 
rares 
hocar 
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roa  Hm 

of  his  latwrs  mul- 
tthe    churches    he 
find   the   abiding 
altars  be  raised, 
and  eternal  aalva- 
>   sanctioned,   how 
philosophy  of  life? 
and  charitable  in- 
many  will  attain 
peace?    And 
of  Gi3d  whom  he 
as  from  the  bun- 
In  distant 
souls  will  receive 
life  everlasting? 
who  in  ills  days 


lis  coiksuming  pas- 
cause  with  life- 
of  purpose,  with 
retpect,  and  we 
spirit  of  a  cru- 
and   wronga,   not 
but  always  helped 
Co  those  who 
one  to  whom  na- 
resoluteness  and  a 
of    character, 
strong,  ve- 
^at    Is    no    small 
for   the   caufe   of 
of  His  gospel  was 
even  national.    It 
,  ao  that  today  In 
liilssion  fields  of  the 
Missionaries  are 
bei'ore  the  crude 
and  m  the  stately 
"Remem- 
me.  'tills  U 
God's  hands." 

iuxd  sanctlllca- 

the  work  of  unl- 

cbarlty  is.  there- 

)f  William  Cardinal 

he  bad  formed 

n  diarlty  and  abso- 

that  kept  him 

outside  of  all 

of  every  partisan 

even  ecclesias- 

splrltual  welfare  of 

to  call   for  a  pro- 

h — more  than  the 

the  sources  of 

a  spirit  of  mutual 

the  old  and 

a^ong  the  people  of 

first  bishop.  John 

with  the  coxirage 

i  pioneer,  this  great 

the  crosier  nearly 

with  no  less  ceursgs 

skill  of  a  diplomat. 

Ideals  and  accom- 

and    Pilgrim 

resentment  and 

and  reilgiODs.  he 

to  the  leaders  on 

day  had  succeeded 


bun  an 
fight  Dg 


ch  irlty 
ro 


Inflexi  )llity 
tempe  ament 


laikd 


aacr  »d 


ca  Lhedrals. 
adm(  nisbed 

salva  tion 


CO  icept  1 


m  ic 
re  nove 


f  rlei  idlincs 


In  narrowing  the  gulf,  he  resolved  to  leave 
notiiing  undone  in  order  that  in  hla  lifetime 
the  gtilf  might  be  completely  closed. 
BxnuouvrvD  obbtacxxs  bt  faith  and  patixncb 

By  faith  and  patience  and  good  will,  hf  dint 
of  exa-uple  and  counsel,  he  strove  to  destroy 
tl»e  ignorance  which  breeds  prejudice,  the 
misconceptions  which  perpetuate  dissension. 
The  odds  against  him  were  enormotis.  ob- 
scure, increased  by  the  active  operation  of 
forces  which  a  generation  earlier  had  been 
only  speculations  and  theories.  Perliape  the 
task  lie  set  was  too  long  for  even  his  long  life- 
time and  giant  strength.  But  what  one  man 
could  do  he  lias  done,  so  that  now  we  live  our 
lives  and  fulfill  our  destinies  on  an  equal 
footing  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  all  faitha 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and 
tolerance. 

•behold  a  great  priest,  who  In  his  days 
pleased  God  and  was  found  Just:  and  In  tha 
time  of  wrath  was  made  a  reconciliation.'' 

It  Is  not  surprising  tliat  civil  as  well  as 
ecclestiastical  authorities  rectgnized  the 
power  and  influence  of  this  eminent  prelate. 
Widely  traveled,  deeply  versed  in  the  history, 
the  customs,  and  the  governments  of  many 
nations,  he  was  ever  filled  with  a  profound 
love  of  his  native  land  and  her  Institutions. 

The  highest  officials  of  state  and  nation 
recognised  in  him  not  only  a  true  patriot 
but  also  a  leader  in  the  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Nation  has  risen  to 
greatness.  He  was  an  eloquent  teacher  of 
civic  virtue,  of  Justice  and  honesty,  and  re- 
spect for  authority.  He  taught  his  people  to 
know  their  civic  duties  and  practice  them  and 
to  know  their  civic  righta  and  demand  them. 

In  every  crisis  of  our  country  he  hastened 
to  place  his  services  at  the  command  of  tha 
Government.  In  the  truest  sense,  he  In- 
spired patriotism,  for  the  hope  of  the  coun- 
ty no  less  than  the  hope  of  the  church  lies 
in  tiie  democracy  that  he  envisioned  and 
urged;  men  of  principle,  men  of  honor,  men 
of  faith  and  men  of  Ood. 

To  his  words  of  advice,  of  admonition  and 
of  warning,  all  men  turned  attentive  eari^ 
because  no  one  ever  doubted  his  under- 
standing, his  sympathy  or  bis  Judgment. 

For  the  glory  of  God.  and  by  the  grace 
of  God.  William  Henry  O'Connell  became  a 
prince  of  the  church  and  a  pillar  of  ills  cotin- 
try.  But  thoae  who  lived  close  to  blm  knew 
him  otiiegrwlse.  They  knew  him  as  a  student, 
a  lover  of  art,  a  musician,  a  goet.  a  friend. 
To  a  degree  unsuspected  by  many,  be  was 
a  man  of  heart,  of  deep  and  strong  emotions. 
His  books  are  on  library  shelves  for  all  to 
read,  his  h3rmns  are  in  the  schools  and  homes 
of  the  diocese  he  loved,  but  the  organ  tones 
of  bis  beautiful  voice  must  speak  and  sing 
in  memory.  The  kindliness  of  his  counsel 
and  the  charm  of  his  companionship  must 
be  cherished  by  the  few  that  have  known  him 
weU. 

Any  man  exalted  above  ills  feilowmen.  most 
of  all  In  ecclealastlcal  life,  can  have  few  in- 
timates. In  an  extraordinary  degree.  Car- 
inal  O'Connell  succeeded  in  combining  a 
genuine  love  of  bis  priests  and  people  with 
a  detachment  which  kept  him  from  the  soft- 
ening consolation  of  their  friendships:  but  he 
paid  the  price  for  this  magnificent  service 
to  God  and  country  with  a  lonely  life  and 
a  no  lesa  lonely  death. 

coMFLBTx  mnncATiow  or  his  lxr  to 

PaUCSTHOOO 

All  tlie  friendship,  the  flaming  love  of  his 
soul  was  given  to  Ood,  and  his  private  life 
was  an  unf casing  Integration  of  his  every 
endowment  and  every  attainnient  into  the 
perfection  of  hla  priesthood.  Ob  how  exact- 
ing. lu>w  all-absorbing,  how  supreme  Lb  that 
spiritual  life  to  which  the  priest,  any  priest, 
commits  himself.  Sanctus — Sanctus — Sanc- 
tus.  Holy— Holy — Holy— that  Is  the  priest- 
hood of  Ctitist.  His  Eminence  expressed  It 
at  the  close  of  his  autobiography  in  woida 
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that  echo  the  utterance  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  across  the  centuries  identify  our  present- 
dsy  priesthood  with  his: 

"The  life  of  the  spirit,  tmquenchable,  can 
never  be  completely  content  uitll  the  soul 
has  found  repose  in  the  posses* Ion  of  God.' 

l"here  speaks  even  now  the  w.sdom  of  our 
late  cardinal  archbishop.  He  knew  with  the 
certainty  gained  from  a  llfetlnie  of  experi- 
ence with  the  souls  of  men  tliat  tlie  true 
priest  can  never  in  this  life  find  rest.  This 
lesson  he  leaves  us  as  a  legacy.  We  have  no 
right  to  bury  it  and  forget  it.  All  the  rest  of 
the  wealth  he  has  left  us — chari'able  Institu- 
tions. ChrUtian  education,  finarcial  security, 
churches,  religious  communities,  lay  socie- 
ties, mutual  trust,  peace,  and  a  love  for  the 
Holy  See  and  the  sovereign  lontlff.  these 
depend  for  their  welfare  and  progress  upon 
that  one  priceless  legacy,  the  secret  of  his 
method— his  spirit  never  rested. 

Well  did  he  change  bis  fsrally  motto — 
"Victor  In  arduls."  triumphant  over  difficul- 
ties, to  the  humble  and  even  more  energetic. 
"Vigor  In  arduls."  strength  amid  difficulties. 
For  victory  won  means  fresh  combats  ahead, 
but  strength  is  the  source  and  the  sword  of 
every  new  accomplishment. 

CAKDINAL    POSSESSED    EXTaAORDIN/.tT    8T»XNGTH 

He  possessed  extraordinary  strength.  Even 
physically  he  towered  among  men.  That 
was  nature's  gift  to  him.  Intelligence  shone 
on  bis  wide  brow.  Large,  deep-set,  scruti- 
nizing eyes  bore  witness  to  his  penetrating 
mind.  Intellectually  he  also  jxcelled.  His 
powerful  pen  constantly  flashed  out  in  de- 
fense of  Christian  faith  and  marality.  That 
was  the  result  of  his  own  efforts  in  enriching 
his  mind  and  training  his  intellectual  powers. 
Spiritually  he  was  irresistible.  That  was  the 
grace  of  God  for  which  he  prayed  and  which 
he  employed  to  the  best  advtmtage.  From 
the  very  record  of  bis  yeai-s  be  was  unique. 
Eighty-five  years  a  Christian ,  60  years  a 
priest.  42  years  a  bishop.  33  years  a  cardinal. 
Here,  indeed,  was  an  Illustrious  man,  a  great 
priest  who  In  his  days  pleased  God. 

Not  every  priest  can  be  physically  powerful, 
not  every  priest  can  Xx  an  lnt<;Uectual  giant, 
not  every  priest  Is  called  to  a  long  life  of  high 
ecclesiastical  honors,  but  the  grace  of  God 
Is  for  all  of  us  and  the  vocation  to  the  priest- 
hood means  the  unresting  fctlvlty  of  the 
soul.  We  are  forever  grateful  to  our  vener- 
able and  beloved  cardinal  arcbblBbop  for  this 
priestly  bequest— "The  life  of  the  spirit,  un- 
quenchable, can  never  be  completely  content 
until  the  soul  has  found  rep<jse  In  the  pos- 
session of  God." 

Today  the  life  of  his  spirit,  unquenchable. 
Is  at  last  content.    His  soul  has  found  re- 
pose In  the  possession  of  God.     He  has  at- 
tained his  ultimate  goal.     He  has  won  the 
only  crown  he  ever  really  pri;'*d  and  sought, 
the  crown  of  Gods  glory.    His  death,  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  his  lovetl  ones,  was  an 
inspiring    testimony    of    faith.    He    passed 
from  this  life  blessing  his  priests  and  people 
and  kissing  a  crucifix  that  hs  had  cherished 
from  his  student  days  in  Rome.    The  prayers 
of  his  flock  were  generously  answered:  God 
gave  to  our  good  shepherd  a  b'-autiful  Chris- 
tian death.  _      ._     ,     ^ 
Here  before  the  altar  of  the  God  he  loved 
and  to  whom  he  consecraUKl  his  long  life 
and  great  talents,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  the  archdiocese  he  raised  to  such  pre- 
eminence, lie  hU  mortal  renuilns.    But  to  his 
dioeeie,  his  country,  his  church,  he  Is  not 
dead,  he  still  lives. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet: 
"Were  a  star  quenched  on  high 
For  years  would  its  light 
Still  streaming  downward  from  the  sky 
Pall  on  otir  mortal  sight . 
"So  when  a  great  man  dl(« 
For  years  l)eyond  our  kec 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men." 


So  the  lifework  of  our  twloved  Shepherd  is 
not  yet  done.  In  a  broader  sense  it  is  only 
l>eginnlng.  He  was.  above  all  else,  tlie  apoetle. 
who  taught  the  word  and  law  of  Ood  to  his 
feilowmen.  that  the  noble  and  the  eternal 
in  our  nature  might  be  nourished.  thAt  the 
ties  that  bind  us  to  God  might  be  strength- 
ened. 

Such  a  teacher  never  dies.  In  lesson  and 
example,  in  service  and  remembrance,  he  is 
as  truly  with  us  today  as  he  was  before  he 
paased  beyond  the  Ivory  gates  of  sleep.  The 
light  of  his  long  life  is  only  a  brief  candle  In 
comparison  with  the  enduring  light  of  the 
Inspiration  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  To- 
morrow and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  we  ahall 
be  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the  abiding  In- 
fiuence  of  his  myriad  of  lasting  works. 

Vital  In  his  loyal  hnre  of  God  was  bis  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  His 
birthday  was  Deceml)er  the  eighth,  the  Feast 
Day  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception,  and  deep 
devotion  to  her  marked  his  entire  life.  Deep 
devotion  also  to  his  own  beloved  mother, 
who,  like  so  many  a  saintly  mother,  by  her 
love  and  sacrifices,  enabled  her  son  to  t)ecome 
a  priest  bf  God.  At  her  feet,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  he  laid  his  scholastic  trophies  and 
priestly  honors  as  an  act  of  love  and  gratitude 
for  her  Inspiration  and  help. 

There  was  another  beloved  mother  who 
claimed  his  lifelong  unbroken  devotion.  Our 
Holy  Mother  Church.  To  her.  in  deepest  love 
and  reverence  during  his  priesthood  of  60 
years,  he  gave  his  all  in  arduous  labors  that 
her  holy  Influence  and  her  divine  message 
might  be  brought  to  all  mankind. 

William  Cardinal  O'Connell  is  no  more. 
"Behold  a  great  high  priest,  who  in  bis  days 
pleased  God.  and  was  found  Just,  and  In  the 
time  of  wrath  he  was  made  a  reconciliation." 
In  a  spirit  of  Christian  resignation,  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  Ood.  bear  away  bis  body,  lay 
It  reverently  in  its  final  resting  place  on  the 
grounds  of  our  diocesan  seminary  where 
every  future  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton, and  where,  at  every  annual  retreat  we. 
the  priests  whom  he  has  left  behind,  may 
breathe  a  golden  Ave  Maria  in  honor  of  our 
Immaculate  Mother,  the  Queen  of  the  Clergy, 
that  our  departed  shepherd  may  be  Joined 
In  eternal  fellowship  with  the  Apostles  of 
Holy  Mother  Church  forever  and  ever. 

Then  and  only  then  can  his  great  soul  rest, 
for  "the  life  of  the  spirit,  unquenchable,  can 
never  i>e  completely  content  until  the  soul 
has  found  repose  in  the  pos-session  of  God." 
This  is  the  legacy  i>equeathed  to  us  by  a 
great  priest.  His  Eminence.  William  Car- 
dinal O'Connell.  "who  In  his  days  pleased 
God.  and  was  found  Just;  and  In  the  time 
of  wrath  was  msde  a  reconciliation." 
May  he  rest  in  eternal  peace.    Amen. 


The  Neceifity  for  Cloter  Latin-Americaii 
Relationship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  2,  1944 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ufider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing an  essay  written  by  one  of  my  coo- 
stltuents.  Miss  Joan  Morin.  of  Newark. 
Ohio,  who  was  one  of  the  winners  of  the 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  American 
Legion  of  Ohio. 


This  contest  was  entered  Into  by  ap- 
proximately 300.000  of  our  State.  I  con- 
gratulate Miss  Morin  on  her  achievement 
and  respectfully  urge  the  membership  of 
the  Hovise  to  read  her  splendid  essay. 

THS     NBCXaMTT     VO*     01X38101     LATIN -AMXaiCAlC 
■SLATIONStllP 

(By  Joan  Morin) 
An  Infinite  liinding  tie  between  the  Ameri- 
cas Yes;  that  U  the  goal  toward  which  we 
are  striving  But  in  order  to  form  and  main- 
tain that  relationship,  we  must  understand 
the  necessity  for  it.  The  foundation  for  this 
inter-American  policy  u  the  fact  that  tiie 
countries  of  the  American  hemisphere  poeeeee 
certain  common  interests  and  problems  not 
generaUy  shared  by  the  people  of  the  Old 
World.  These  problems  should  be  the  basis 
of  a  common  understanding  and  of  common 
political  and  commercial  transactions  among 
these  United  Americas.  We  must  seise  the 
opportunity  to  build  upon  this  foundation. 

North  and  South  America  are  a  balance  and 
a  support  to  each  other,  a  great  reservoir  of 
strength  and  natural  wealth.  Therefore  we 
must  work  together  and  ax>perate  with  each 
other  more  than  we  have  ever  done  In  tlie 
past,  for  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 
We  should  iMgln  now  to  cement  the  frlend- 
ahlp  which  will  make  our  comrades  to  the 
south  of  us  our  allies  In  times  of  peace  and 
war.  First  let  us  look  at  the  problem  as  it 
stands  now.  an  Important  factor  in  the  pres- 
ent conflict. 

Many  viUl  materials  necessary  to  our  war 
production  have  been  cut  off  from  \is  by  the 
enemy.  Our  La  tin- American  neighbors  luive 
a  large  supply  of  these  natural  reeourees.  in- 
cluding copper,  diamonds,  tin.  manganese, 
nitrates.  rubi>er.  oil.  and  iron,  whl<ai  they  may 
ahare  with  us.  Also,  they  can  lease  us  terri- 
tory where  we  may  place  strstegic  land.  air. 
and  naval  bases,  which  will  help  protect  the 
American  from  foreign  invaders.  We,  in  turn. 
will  send  them  technical  pxperts  who  will  Im- 
prove their  saniUtion  methods  and  help  de- 
velop tlieir  hidden  resources  to  the  extent  that 
they  will  be  Independent  and  self-susUlnlng 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  This  will 
result  In  Increased  production  for  the  United 
BUtes  and  more  wealth  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  fcH-  ti»e  LaT,in-Americas. 

Now  we  should  look  to  the  future  and 
some  additional  reasons  why  we  ahould  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  our  southern 
neighbors.  We  are  far  from  the  trade  cen- 
ters of  Europe  and  we  would  profit  by  trad- 
ing In  our  own  hemlnphere.  The  United 
States  provides  a  good  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  Latin -America,  and  they  will  re- 
ciprocate, because  the  sgrlcultural  producU 
are  harvested  In  alternating  seasons.  Also, 
we  have  excess  manufactured  goods  and  they 
have  raw  materials  on  which  our  factories  of 
tomorrow  will  feed  and  prosper.  An  In- 
creasing flow  of  trade  l>etween  the  Americas 
in  the  future  will  provide  a  source  of  em- 
ployment for  many  liischarged  American 
soldiers. 

We  shall  set  an  example  for  the  world, 
ahowing  that  if  21  rrpubllcs  csn  Uve  to- 
gether peacefully,  then  countries  all  over  the 
world  can  do  likewise. 

We.  tiie  people  of  the  United  States, 
ahould  give  more  consideration  to  the  good 
neighbor  policy.  Exchange  of  studenU. 
mutual  compreheruion  of  one  another's  lan- 
guage, and  completion  of  tl»e  Inter-Ameri- 
can highway  will  help  bind  us  together  In  a 
lasting  friendship.  Forevemiore  let  us  drop 
the  word  "policy"  from  our  good-neighbor 
policy  and  Just  be  good  neighbors. 

We  sre  the  new  world,  the  unltad  world. 
The  infltience  of  the  old  U  fact  fading,  and 
our  light  should  shine  out  as  a  bcaooa  fd 
Uiter-Amerlcan  frlendJ»hip  and  tova. 
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Court  Martul  •£  Pofisk  SoUlicrt  of  Jcwub 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 


ZM  THS  HOU6K  OP  RKPRUBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  LB8INSKI.  Mr.  Spemker,  in  the 
DwiniMirwni  Rocooo  of  Wednesday. 
AdtH  M.  appears  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Eksixkxii].  regarding  the  court  martial 
ct  oortaln  Polish  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith 
who  were  A.  W.  O.  U.  saying  "I  arise  to- 
day to  call  upon  the  Polish  Government 
in  exile  to  remove  certain  officers  of  the 
FMlsh  Army  who  are  responsible  for  the 
eourt  martial  of  SO  Jewish  soldiers." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DicKSTXDf]  has  misrepresented  the  en- 
tire affair,  and  I  am  asking  unanimous 
ooosent  to  insert  at  this  point  a  state- 
in«it  made  by  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Lon- 
don, and  alto  an  article  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  a  statement  of  the  Polish 
Amboaaador  In  London.  I  am  also  a^- 
ing  unanimous  consent  to^  place  in  the 
Racx>ao.  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  the  Ambassador  of  Poland  In 
Washington  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  CillctI.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  and  revise  my  own  re- 
marks: 

tmnmm  Qonr  as  Pousb  auct  Tmos  JBwa 
(By  K.  Berg  Holt) 

LomoN.  April  ».— A  •tatement  by  Foreign 
Secretary  Anthony  Eden  to  the  House  ol 
Commons  to  the  effect  that  he  la  convinced 
tbe  Potiah  Oovemment  la  doing  "everything 
poMtMe"  to  eradicate  antl-Semltlam  In  the 
PolUh  armed  forcea.  la  regarded  here  as  deO- 
Blte  InTIOMtInn  that  the  Brttlah  Oovem- 
ment  cattforieally  rafuaea  to  intervene  fur- 
tbar  tn  connection  with  the  trials  for  de- 
aerCloB  of  a  number  oi  Jafwlah  aoldlera  from 
iha  PoUah  Amy. 

Wf  trnpUeaUOB.  it  te  apparant  that  the  Brlt- 

Biaaiit  wlU  taka  a  almllar  position 

M  Ukrainian  White  Ruaalans.  ac- 


„_^_ ,  the  Jewa.  the  Brltlah  standpoint 

la  vuSmtood  to  be  that  they  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  tranafar  to  the  British  Army  and 
that.  In  fact,  two  groupa  of  Jewish  soldiers, 
numbering  a07  In  all.  had  actually  been  al- 
lowed to  do  ao.  To  have  allowed  the  posal- 
bUtty  of  transfers  to  stay  open  Indefinitely 
vould.  In  the  opinion  at  mlllUry  experts,  be 
prejudicial  to  discipline,  since  it  would  enable 
JkfWtah  soldian  to  demand  transfers  when- 
they  had  real  or  fancied  grtavaneM 
galaat  either  their  comrades  or  oAcen. 
While  it  is  undenied  thst  anU-aemltlam 
I  In  the  Polish  anned  forces,  many  influ- 
ibers  ot  the  PoUah-Jewlah  com- 
In  the  worda  at  Dr.  Bman- 
__  jaaiAber  of  the  PolUh 
that  *VaUsh  Jews  should 
ctay  tn  th«  PoUah  Army." 

Or.  Schem  added  that  the  Polish  Army  Is 
ttaa  "army  of  our  country"  and  "we  have  to 
A^t  antl-Semltlam  wherever  it  appears  by 
Maying  to  fight  it  and  not — as  anti-Semites 
thcmaelvea  wotUd  wish — by  leaving  any  one 
ct  tha  Institutions  of  our  country." 

Wldla  no  flgurai  are  available  as  to  tha 
actual  nwabar  at  Jews  In  the  Potiah  Army. 
PoUah  aiithgrltlas  declare  those  who  have 


asked  for  a  transfer  are  a 
proportion  of  the  whole, 
of  thoae  who  have  Just 
serted  as  long  ago  aa  1040 
to  have  made  any  effort 
Army  In  the  Interim. 
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front,  Kazlmiera 
Chief  of  the  Polish  Armj 
government,  personally 
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Haas  protest  meetings 
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to  Downing  Street  on 
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Intervene. 

By  comparison,  the 
and  White  Russian 
much  less  attention  here 
however,  published  a 
the  subject  from  Its 
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Polish  forces.    That  official  Pollah  sUtemcnt 
tortnga  out  the  following  poinU : 

1.  The  sentences  Imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendants were  strictly  in  conformity  with  the 
penal  military  code  of  Poland  applicable  to 
all  soldiers  in  the  Polish  Army,  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  race  or  creed.  It  was  therefore 
mandatory  to  apply  the  laws  of  this  code  In 
this  special  case,  no  discrimination  beUig 
poesll>le.  However,  you  will  note  that  tha 
actual  carrying  out  of  some  of  the  sentenoaa 
may  be  indefinitely  suspended,  depending 
on  the  good  will  and  future  good  behavior 
of  these  soldiers. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  In  Jtidglng  thla 
special  case  the  court  martial  showed  leni- 
ency. Inasmuch  ak  it  did  not  apply  the  max- 
imum penalties  applicable  to  soldiers  desert- 
ing in  time  of  war. 

2.  The  sUtement  of  the  Polish  Oovem- 
ment clearly  Indicates  that  an  investigation 
of  cases  of  offenses  against  Jewish  soldiers 
over  a  period  of  the  past  several  months  ti 
being  conducted  and  that  eventual  offendefa 
will  be  brought  to  trial.  This  part  of  the 
statement  should  convince  you  that,  con« 
trary  to  your  accusation,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Polish  authorltiea 
"to  whitewaah  the  culprits." 

3.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  Polish-Jewish 
soldiers  desire  to  continue  to  serve  In  tha 
Polish  armed  forces  without  complaints. 

4.  In  the  past  6  months  the  number  ot 
Jewish  soldiers  in  the  Polish  Army  who  have 
t>een  commissioned  and  distinguished  with 
high  military  decorations  for  valor,  provea 
that  there  Is  no  antl-Semltlc  discrimination 
in  the  Polish  Army. 

I  take  exception  to  your  totally  unfounded 
accusation  that  the  Jewish  soldiers  in  our 
Army  were  victimized  bccatise  of  their  re- 
ligion. Throughout  otjr  history  the  Polish 
Nation  has  invariably  shown  the  highest  de- 
gree of  religiotis  tolerance.  Poland's  record 
Is  entirely  free  from  religious  persecution. 
The  grest  majority  of  Jewish  citizens  who  for 
centuries  came  to  settle  in  Poland,  did  so 
mostly  to  escape  persecutions  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  This  amply  proves  the  Irre- 
futable fact  of  Poland's  traditional  religious 
and  racial  tolerance. 

If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
facts,  you  wotild  know  that  there  Is  an  ade- 
quate number  of  Army  chaplains  of  Jewish 
faith  in  our  Army,  and  that  every  facility  baa 
always  been  given  to  our  Polish  soldiers  of 
Jewish  faith  to  follow  the  ritea  of  their  cixlt 
and  to  celebrate  their  religious  feast  days. 

If  you  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  statements  issued  by  the  Polish 
Oovemment  relating  to  our  Jewish  citizens 
in  the  cotn-se  of  this  war.  and  the  numerous 
initiatives  it  has  taken,  calling  for  United 
Nations  action  In  defense  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple— you  would  undoubtedly  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  Polish  Government  and 
the  Polish  Nation  have  been  and  are  actively 
working  to  save  the  Jewish  people  and  that 
they  are  decidedly  not  anti-Semitic.  It  is 
therefore  an  injustice  to  accuse  them  of 
racialism,  or  of  any  other  form  of  Intoler- 
ance. 

The  Polish  people  and  the  Jews  of  Poland 
are  cloaely  knit  in  their  common  fi^t  against 
the  racialism.  Inhumanity,  intolerance,  and 
bart>ari8m  of  German  nazl-ism.  An  ever 
closer  understanding  is  developing  between 
them  as  a  result  of  common  suffering. 

The  Polish  and  the  Jewish  peoples  are  go- 
ing through  the  most  tragic  period  In  their 
history.  It  Is  an  unjustifiable  wrong  at  this 
time  to  take  advantage  of  regrettable  isolated 
incidents  or  personal  quarrels  among  indi- 
vidual soldiers  of  an  army  in  order  to  accuse 
an  entire  army,  a  nation,  or  its  government 
of  mass  tendeiMrles  of  which  they  are  not 
gtUlty. 

Very  truly  youra. 

J.  CntcBANowaxi, 
ilmlMusador  of  Poland. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  struggle 
for  independence  which  th»j  Polish  Na- 
tion carried  on  since  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned between  Russia.  Prus:Ua.  and  Aus- 
tria, the  Jews,  alongside  the  Poles,  took 
an  active  part  in  those  struggles.  In 
the  Polish  legions  which  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Napoleonic  arn-.ies  the  name 
of  Col.  Berek  Joselewicz,  a  great  Jewish 
fighter,  gloriously  highligh'^s  the  pages 
of  Poland's  history.  In  the  heroic  strug- 
gles against  c^ardom  in  1830,  1831,  1863, 
1905.  and  through  the  bloody  struggle 
of  World  War  No.  1.  Jewish  names  were 
Inseparable  from  the  Poluii  names  on 
the  lists  of  heroes  of  those  .struggles  and 
of  their  victims. 

In  this  war  during  the  short  but  costly 
military  campaign  in  Poland  in  Septem- 
ber 1939.  the  Jews  fought  arm  in  arm 
with  their  Polish  cocitizt^ns  wherever 
blood  was  shed.  Many  instances  of  Jew- 
ish heroism  were  rewarded  by  decora- 
tions and  other  forms  of  recognition  by 
the  Polish  high  command.  During  the 
now  historical  siege  of  Warsaw  the  Jews 
defended  the  Polish  capital  and  certain 
sectors  of  Warsaw  were  manned  by  Jew- 
ish workers  exclusively. 

As  in  battle  the  Jews  of  Poland  shared 
the  fate  of  other  Poles  in  the  persecu- 
tions in  which  the  conquerors  indulged. 
When  over  a  million  and  a  half  Poles 
were  deported  deep  into  the  Russian 
Provinces  of  Siberia  ami  Kazakstan, 
there  was  a  fair  percentage  of  Jews 
among  the  most  unhappy  deportees.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1941.  when  on  the  basis 
of  an  agreement  between  iJie  late  Polish 
leader.  General  Sikorski,  and  Marshal 
Stalin,  a  Polish  army  was  to  be  formed  on 
the  soil  of  Russia,  the  Russian  authorities 
were  quick  in  trying  to  separate  the  Poles 
from  their  Jewish  cocitizens.  As  early 
as  January  14,  1942,  the  Russian  au- 
thorities have  forbidden  the  Polish  Jews 
to  enter  the  Polish  Army,  but  so  over- 
whelming was  the  will  of  the  Jewish 
youth  to  fight  the  common  German 
enemy  in  the  Polish  ranks,  that  despite 
most  incredible  difficulties  which  were 
put  in  their  way  by  the  Russians,  sev- 
eral thousand  Jews  enterL>d  Polish  mili- 
tary ranks. 

When  the  Polish  Army  under  General 
Anders  was  forced  by  Marshal  Stalin's 
personal  order  to  leave  Russia  and  to 
leave  every  Jewish  citizen  within   the 
borders  of  Russia,  the  Polish  military 
euthorities.  upon  heartbreaking  insist- 
ence  of   the   Jewish    soldiers,    literally 
smuggled  out  of  Russia  4.000  Polish  sol- 
diers of  Jewish  faith,  mostly  under  as- 
sumed names.    But  as  soon  as  those  4,000 
soldiers  reached  safety  from  the  dreaded 
Ogpu  and  took  stations  in  Iran — Per- 
sia—and Irak,  within  5  months  their 
number  decreased  to  exactly  one-half, 
because  over  2,000  Jewish  soldiers  left 
the   Polish   ranks   and   tried   by   every 
means  to  reach  the  homeland  of  their 
ancestors— Palestine.     The   Polish    au- 
thorities were  rather  complacent.    They 
tmderstood    the   internal    urge    driving 
young  Jews  who  escaped  both  the  cruel 
fate  prepared  for  them  by  the  Gestapo 
and  by  the  Ogpu  to  reach  the  prom- 
ised land.    The  good  will  of  the  Polish 


authorities  went  even  so  far  that  they 
negotiated  with  the  Moslem -Arabic  and 
violently  anti-Jewish  authorities  of  Irak 
the  right  for  the  Jews  to  cross  Irakian 
territory  unmolested  and  enter  Palestine. 
When  a  few  months  later  the  Polish 
divisions  were  moved  closer  to  the  Afri- 
can front  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  1.600 
more  Polish  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith 
found  their  way  into  the  Jewish  settle- 
ments of  Palestine,  leaving  the  Polish 
Army  behind. 

It  is  known  that  despite  the  law  which 
gave  the  Polish  authorities  the  right  to 
seek  those  who  fled,  there  is  only  one  in- 
stance of  such  a  search  undertaken  by 
the  Polish  and  British  miliUry  police, 
and  this  on  repeated  insistence  of  the 
British  authorities. 

When  the  Polish  Army  left  Palestine 
and  moved  into  Italy  where  it  is  now  in 
the  front  battle  line.  400  out  of  the 
original  4.000  Jews  went  along  and  are 
now  fighting  there.  In  the  very  first 
days  of  the  battle  4  Jewish  soldiers  of  the 
Polish  Army  won  particular  distinction 
for  bravery — 2  of  them.  Corp.  Benjamin 
Kagan  and  Pvt.  Henry  Jedwab.  in  the 
ranks  of  Polish  commandos,  and  2  others, 
Corp.  Pischel  Krieger  and  Abraham 
Szapiro,  were  distinguished  by  the  Polish 
commander  in  chief.  General  Sosnkow- 
ski.  with  the  Polish  decoration  of  Cross 
of  Bravery. 

When  the  Polish  Army  was  formed  In 
France  by  General  Sikorski  it  accepted 
into  its  ranks  several  hundred  Polish 
citizens  of  Jewish  faith  who  lived  in 
Prance.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  in  many 
instances  since  10  and  15  years,  but  still 
having  maintained  some  ties  with  their 
mother  country.  After  a  determined 
fight  as  the  rear  guard  of  the  retreating 
French  armies,  over  35,000  of  the  Polish 
soldiers  were  brought  safely  by  General 
Sikorski  to  England,  taking  with  them 
almost  700  Jewish  soldiers  who  thus 
escaped  the  terrible  plight  which  was  the 
fate  of  their  coreligionists  in  German 
occupied  Prance.  This  group  of  Jewish 
soldiers  served  in  the  Polish  ranks  until 
this  winter  preparing  for  the  day  of  in- 
vasion and  of  liberation  of  Europe. 

A  short  time  ago  a  strange  agitation 
of  foreign  origin  which  should  not  be 
named,  started  its  work  among  those 
soldiers.  The  awful  strain  of  terrible 
news  from  their  homes  which  Is  daily 
reaching  both  the  Poles  and  the  Jews, 
had  probably  also  its  influence.  Quietly 
and  without  publicity  the  Polish  military 
authorities  negotiated  with  the  British 
military  authorities  for  the  transfer  into 
the  British  Army  of  300  Jewish  soldiers 
who  volunteered  for  the  British  service. 
And,  flnally.  a  very  small  group.  27  or 
30  Jewish  soldiers,  went  A.  W,  O.  L. 
recently,  some  of  them  from  outfits 
slated  to  spearhead  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Europe.  It  is  obvious  that  no  British, 
no  American,  and  no  other  military  au- 
thority could  permit  to  overlook  such 
acts  without  JusUce  Intervening.  It  Is 
obvious,  too.  as  many  times  stated  by 
Polish  authorities,  that  every  occurrence 
of  personal  enmity  in  the  military  rank 
and  file  will  be  appropriately  punished. 


AJ^tas  •!  Go?.  Tkomas  E.  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  mrw  roax 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPR»B«NTATn'E3 

Wednesday.  May  5.  1944 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  a  timely  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  address  of  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  E)ewey  before  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  on  April  27  which 
appeared  in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  under  date  of  Af>ril  28: 

A  NOTABLX  aTATXMKMT 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  De«^  oaadc  clear  his 
views  in  relation  to  foreign  policy  in  bla 
address  last  night  before  the  American  News- 
paper Publiahers'  Aaaoclatlon.  Punda- 
mentally  his  poaltion  is  that  expreaaed  in 
the  Republican  Mackinac  declaration,  which 
he  helped  to  draw  and  In  tlie  Fulbrlght  and 
Connally  resolutions  paiiaed  overwhelmingly 
by  Congreas.  Simply  s'^ated.  he  standa  for 
total  crushing  victory  of  the  enemy  and 
for  International  oollalxjration — backed  by 
adequate  force — to  maintain  the  peace  and 
to  establish  a  co-opera Uve  order  for  world 
economic  progreaa. 

Governor  Dewey    went    much    further    In 
particularizing  aa  to  wsr  alms  and  poet-war 
peace   structure   than  have   any  statementa 
from  administration  sources,  which   largely 
have  dealt  In  generalitita.     "No  initial  meas- 
xires  against  Germany  and  Japan,  however 
drastic.  wUl  have  permanent  value,"  he  de- 
clared, "unleaa  they  fail  within  the  aetting 
of  a  durable  cohesion  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves,  together,  I  hope,  with  Russia 
and  China."    He  was  at  the  aame  time  poal- 
tlve   on    the    necessity   for   Soviet-American 
undersUnding.  which  he  asserted  must  never 
be  allowed  to  relapse  into  the  old  su^piclona 
that  clouded  relations  lietween  them  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.    "Ruaalan  affalra  ara 
in  the  handa  of  hard-lieaded,  realutlc  lead- 
ers," he  said.    "That  la  nothing  w«  ahould 
be  afraid  of,  provided  we  are  equally  realistic 
and  devoted  to  our  country.    If  we  are.  tha 
United  SUtes  and  Ruai'la  can  deal  with  each 
other    with     candor     while     building    firm 
mutual  respect  and  fiiendship." 

Warning  against  a  repetition  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last  war.  Governor  Dewey  named 
three  objectives  of  a  foreign  policy: 

First.  To  carry  on  ttia  war  to  toUl  cruah- 
Ing  victory,  and  in  so  doing  to  drive  homa 
to  the  aggwor  nations  a  leason  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Second.  To  esublish  in  our  relatione  with 
other  nations  conditions  calculated  to  pro- 
mote world-wide  economic  stability  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  world,  but  also  to  the 
end  that  our  own  people  may  enjoy  a  high 
level  of  employment  In  an  increasingly  pros- 
perous world. 

Third.  To  build  a  structtire  of  peace 
through  international  collalwration.  backed 
by  adequate  force  to  prevent  future  wars. 

Governor  Dewey's  address  was  pltchad  on 
the  high  plane  of  principle.  He  commandsd 
Secretary  of  SUte  Hull's  recent  uttcrancaa 
on  foreign  policy  but  he  noted  the  doubU 
that  have  arisen  In  the  minds  of  many  Amer- 
icans as  to  whether  expediency  in  the  prac- 
tices of  our  relaUons  with  other  countries 
has  not  to  many  instances  overtaken  tha 
principles  act  forth  by  Mr.  Hull.  Tbera  is 
also  concern,  he  said,  as  to  whethsr  mueto 
d  our  foreign  policy  la  not  teinf  "  " 
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, .    by    tl»»    FrmiOtKxt,    rstlMr    than 

OmBOih    tlM    MUbUsb«4    dtplomaUc    m*' 


by 

I M  mU  M  Um  •tet*. 

Its  at  ftdaUBMntkm  qpokMDm.  Oov- 

for 
taBdaaiBUl  tarraa*  o<  American 
fora%B  'policy  from  parttMa  ,  eeotrormy. 
Tlw  f«al  IMOM  of  tiM  eomlnf  campaign 
ba«*  to  do  with  tlM  cbaractcr  of  leader- 
ahip:  aatf  tiM  ■■pwillnaM  cffmr  a  profiw- 
aad  •  ttmtt  ttcvpoint,  eoa 
br  oAelal  iHpawftOity  for  the 
fl(  MMMMMBt,  taMnmUonal  dl> 

tad  to 


Dewry.  ttie  Irartlng  poa- 
(or  the  Bcpubllcan  Pftrtentlal 
haa  performed  senrlce  for  hla 
country  In  taking  an  unequivocal  atand  for 
total  victory  and  poat-war  collective  aecu- 
nty.  Be  haa  struck  a  death  blow  to  Axla 
fcjfw  tlMit  a  political  tflTlatoa  could  be  ere- 
•Ml  IB  fhe  United  Matia  on  these  laauea — 
a  liHtaluu  that  might  justify  desperate  meaa- 
to  protaag  the  war  He  has  brought 
to  the  people  of  the  Allied  na- 
tloiia  that  the  American  people,  whatever 
the  ottteoaM  eg  the  election,  will  assume 
their  full  responalMUty  In  a  world  order  for 
peace  and  prcgresa.  In  so  doing.  Qovemor 
Dewey  has  made  a  real  contribution,  not  only 
toward  clanOcatlon  ol  foreign  policy 
but  toward  winning  the  war. 


PaUiiJ  IB  the  WoritI  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRAH 

or  rcNNSTiVAina 
Of  TSS  HOU8S  OP  R£PRESKNTATIVCS 

Wedneadmy.  Mav  3. 1944 

Ur.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er.  it  ts  an  auspicious  occasion  when  both 
sides  of  this  House  can  join  in  paying 
heartfelt  tribute  to  our  gaUant  ally.  Po- 
land, on  her  national  day.  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty- third  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  ConsUtution  of  the  3d  of  May  1791. 
When  the  century  before  last  was  draw- 
ing to  its  close,  the  despotism  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  of  Prussia,  the  Csar  of 
Russia,  and  the  Empress  of  Austria 
dominated  eastern  Europe,  and  no  coun- 
try could  unfurl  with  impunity  the  flag 
of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  man.  Po- 
land paid  for  her  tonerity  with  123  years 
ai  national  extinction.  After  the  last 
war — and  for  this  we.  her  American 
friends,  may  take  some  credit  to  our- 
selres — ^Poland  was  reborn  or  rather  she 
rose  again  from  the  dead  and  for  20 
yaars.  until  the  day  of  Hitler's  impro- 
voked  aggression  in  1936.  astonished  the 
civilised  world  by  her  progress.  To  her 
»,  held  In  ignorance  by  the  parti- 
powers,  she  brought  education 
and  enlightenment.  In  their  train  com- 
merce and  indiistry,  fostered  by  individ- 
ual enterprise,  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
BMMODable  taxation  permitted  a  grad- 
■al  tacrease  in  salaries  and  wages,  in 
earning  power,  and  the  standard  of  Hy- 
ing rose.  Poland  was  a  well-governed, 
modem  state.    And  when  Oermany  is 


thst 


beaten.  Poland  will  rise 
strong  and  Independen 
our  6.000.000  Americans 
to  see  to  It  that  the 
they  come,  the  land 
rts0  in  arms  to  oppose 
sfaall  suffer  no  injustice 
the  t  great  powers — tqe 
Great  Briuin.  and 
gether  to  win  this  war 
Ood's  green  earth,  a 
peace. 


again,  great  and 

We  owe  It  to 

of  Polish  descent 

Iftnd  from  which 

was  the  first  to 

German  might. 

at  the  hands  of 

United  States, 

Ru^ia— banded  to- 

and  establish  on 

lust  and  lasting 


Oac  Haa^ed  sad  Fifty  tkird  Aawvcrsarj 
sltkePoUsliCoiitihrtioa 
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REMARKS 

t.  STANLEY 


Wednesday,  Mi  v  J.  19ii 

Miss  STANLEY.  Ml .  Speaker,  today 
as  we  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Polish  Constitutior .  it  is  a  privilege 
dearly  cherished  to  jcin  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  indomitable  coui  age  of  the  Polish 
people.  Despite  persec  ition  of  the  most 
ruthless  kind,  despite  t  le  scourge  of  war 
and  suffering,  the  Polls  i  people  have  al- 
ways maintained  their  love  of  freedom 
and  their  desire  for  re  iresentatlve  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  beautiful  8U  te  of  New  York 
there  are  many  loysd  Ai  lericans  of  Polish 
ancestry  among  the  tnirteen  and  one- 
half  million  people  it]  Is  my  honor  to 
represent.  In  my  home  city  of  Buffalo, 
for  example,  there  are  more  than  200.000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  Through 
my  friends,  neighbors,  md  classmates  of 
Polish  descent,  I  have  come  to  appre- 
ciate and  admire  the  flue  qualities  which 
are  typical  of  the  peo  )le  of  that  great 
nation.  Throughout  t  le  long  and  ter- 
rible months  of  the  piesent  world  con- 
flict, those  qualities  ha  ire  been  displayed 
in  a  truly  heroic  manner 
ing  men  and  women 
marveled  at  the  brave 
Polish  people  to  the  Ifazi  reign  of  ter 
ror. 

Our  hearts  are  h^vy  with  sorrow 
when  we  consider  the  ;  act  that  this  year 
Polish  Constitution  Day  cannot  be  a  cele 
bratlon  in  the  usual 
word.  It  cannot  be 
cause  on  this  May  3.  1A44.  men,  women, 
and  children  in  occupi(  d  Poland  are  suf- 
fering untold  agony.  Not  only  have 
freedom  and  liberty  b^en  wrested  from 


meaning  of  that 
celebration  be- 


them.  but  today  they 
called  living,  under  th< 


cruel  tyranny  In  moc  ern  history.    We 


need  not  rehearse  the 
that  brutal  reign,  the 
ing  and  torture  of  children,  the  unspeak- 
able treatment  of  w(  men  whose  only 
crime  is  that  of  loyalt  r  to  their  beloved 
country,  the  death  o ' 
patriots,  the  enforced 


Liberty-lov- 
eveiTwhere  have 
resistance  of  the 


live,  if  it  can  be 
yoke  of  the  most 


ghastly  details  of 
systematic  starv- 


stalwart  Polish 
ilavery  of  an  en- 


tire people.  But  when  we  reflect  upon 
such  facts,  which  constitute  so  sicken- 
ing a  blot  upon  the  page  of  human  his- 
tory, we  realize  that  this  day  must  be 
regarded  not  as  a  celebration,  but  rather 
as  a  rededication  to  the  sacred  principles 
of  freedom  and  reprr  sentative  govern- 
ment which  are  embodied  in  the  Polish 
Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
recognises  the  ideal  so  well  expressed  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  when  he  wrote, 
"That  the  people  have  an  original  right 
to  eataMlsta  for  their  future  government 
such  principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall 
most  conduce  to  their  own  happiness,  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  whole  American 
fabric  has  been  erected."  Similarly  the 
P<dish  Constitution  expresses  the  great 
principle  that  "all  power  in  civil  society 
is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people." 
The  Polish  people,  believing  as  they  do 
so  fervently  in  self-government,  will 
never  cease  to  fight  until  Poland  is  re- 
stored as  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent nation. 

As  we  Join  in  this  tribute  to  Poland  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion, those  of  us  who  know  and  appreci- 
ate the  intelligence,  the  fortitude,  and 
the  idealism  of  the  Polish  people  have 
complete  faith  that  Poland  will  again  be 
free. 

May  God  speed  the  coming  of  that  day. 


Secretary  Hull's  Fine  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcosd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Dallas  News  of 
April  28.  1944.  commending  the  record 
of  Secretary  Hull: 

wise  OLD  KAOLB 

New  details  that  illuminate,  and  are  in- 
tended to  Justify,  the  policies  of  the  State 
Depertntent  In  these  trying  years  of  world- 
changing  war  are  revealed  by  Kingsbury 
Smltb.  a  Washington  writer,  In  the  May  laeue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest.  The  wisdom  of  the 
course  followed  by  Secretary  Hull  at  every 
stage  of  the  conflict,  often  adhered  to  In  the 
face  of  stormy  criticism,  has  been  attested 
by  results,  in  the  opinion  of  this  close-up 
otoaerver  who  ends  his  spotlighting  with  this 
appraisal:  "The  wise  old  eagle  wtio  hovers 
over  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  the  State  De- 
partment may  not  live  to  see  all  his  prin- 
ciples applied  in  this  world,  but  he  has 
steered  a  course  In  American  foreign  policy 
to  which  posterity  is  likely  to  pay  tribute." 

The  true  stature  of  a  public  servant  of  any 
period  must  be  determined  by  the  future's 
appraisement.  What  posterity  will  appraise 
in  the  light  ot  results,  and  what  many  of 
the  wiae  old  eagle's  contemporaries  hava 
It  hard  to  explain,  are  the  long-aus- 
relatloQS  with  the  Vichy  government, 
the  long-delayed  recognition  of  General  de 
Oatdle,  as  yet  only  partially  txtended,  and 
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the  tolerant  dealings  with  Spain  up  to  the 
time  of  the  recent  note  which  was  couched 
In  stronger  terms. 

By  playing  hall  with  Vichy  for  seTeral  extra 
Innings.  Kingsbury  Smith  notes,  the  French 
Pleet  was  saved  for  the  Allies  along  with  air 
bases  in  Africa,  and.  but  for  this.  Hitler  could 
hsve  controlled  the  South  Atlantic  and  there 
would  have  been  no  landing  of  American 
forces  in  north  Africa,  an  accomplishment 
that  marked  a  change  In  the  war.  By  dealing 
with  Franco.  Spain,  the  bulk  of  Spanish 
trade  la  now  with  this  coxmtry  and  Oreat 
Britain,  and  Germany  has  been  deprived  of 
many  vital  war  materials  from  that  source. 
By  withholding  recognition  from  de  Gaulle, 
the  State  Department  has  adhered  consist- 
ently to  its  determination  to  permit  the 
French  people,  after  liberation,  to  chooae 
their  own  form  of  government  and  pick  their 
own  leaders.  It  has  been  made  plain  that 
If  de  Gaulle  should  be  the  popular  choice  to 
head  the  French  Government,  recognition 
would  be  readily  extended.  Employment  of 
Gestapo  methods  by  the  Free  French  Com- 
mittee in  acts  known  only  to  the  State  De- 
partment is  cited  by  this  commentator  as  the 
sound  reason  for  lack  of  endorsement  and 
denial  of  recognition. 

All  facts  that  should  be  known  eventually 
will  be  revealed  as  a  part  of  history.  The  wise 
old  eagle  will  have  as  full  Justification  as  any 
man  in  his  post  of  responsibility  In  such  a 
troubled  time  could  hope  for  as  the  conscien- 
tious, but  wholly  human,  servant  of  an  indl- 
Tidualistic  and  opinionated  democracy. 


FD0  79 


ETXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  consid- 
ering the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945,  some  controversy  developed 
over  the  administration  of  PDO  79,  a 
food -distribution  order  relating  to  the 
handling  of  milk  and  milk  products  and 
the  imposition  of  a  handling  charge  on 
certain  handlers.  The  subcommittee 
thereupon  in.serted  a  proviso  in  the  bill 
relating  to  this  matter. 

Subsequently  it  came  to  my  attention 
that  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
milk  dealers  felt  that  FDO  79  was  prov- 
ing very  useful  and  effective,  and  in 
support  of  that  position  I  am  herewith 
inserting  a  memorandum,  dated  April  18, 
1944,  from  the  International  Association 
of  Milk  Dealers,  309  West  Jackson  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111.,  relative  to  FDO  79: 

At  the  meeting  of  our  war  conservation 
committee  and  executive  committee  last 
Wednesday.  President  Skinner  submitted  the 
report  received  by  him  of  unanimous  recom- 
mendations made  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Fluid  Milk  Conservation  and  Control 
Industry  AdvUory  Committee  of  W.  F.  A. 
when  they  met  In  Washington  recently.  The 
national  committees  position  was  endorsed 
by  the  two  I.  A.  U.  D.  committees  in  every 
deUU  and  President  Skinner  was  authorized 
to  urge  all  fluld-mllk  distributors  to  coop- 
erau  with  the  War  Food  Administration  to 


Insure  the  success  of  FDO  79  and.  thereby, 
foresull  possible  coupon  rationing. 

President  Skinner  explains  that  the  need 
for  Nation-wide  Industiy  support  now  arlsea 
from  the  poesibUlty  of  asseaamenta  which 
enable  the  order  to  function  being  knocked 
out  by  legal  action  or  legislation.  If  this 
res\ilts  in  the  dropping,  or  even  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  FDO  79.  more  serious 
difficulties  face  the  distributing  Industry  In 
Uie  future. 

Members  of  the  W.  F.  A.'s  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  reported  to  War  Food  Admlnis- 
Uatlon  oOclals  at  a  meeting  held  April  11 
In  Washington  that  the  mtlk-consarratloo 
order— FDO  79— Is  diverting  substantial 
quantities  of  milk  to  manufacturing  planu 
to  meet  the  larger  war  requirements  for 
evaporated  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  mUk 
powder.  As  more  troop*  move  overseas  even 
more  of  these  products  will  he  needed  In  the 
near  future. 

The  sales  llmlUtlons  on  milk  dealers  in 
FDO  79  represents  the  best  method  of 
channeling  more  milk  Into  manufactured 
products.  Under  the  order  milk  dealers  may 
sell  as  much  fluid  milk  as  they  sold  last 
June,  but  not  more.  Cream  and  fluid  milk 
byproducts  are  limited  to  76  percent  of  the 
quantity  sold  in  Jtme  1943.  These  quotas 
are  established  for  a  month  that  enjoyed 
the  highest  sales  of  any  month  of  record  in 
the  history  of  the  Industry. 

Members  of  the  W.  F.  A.  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  an  8-polnt  resolution  stat- 
ing that  "the  objectives  of  the  order  are  the 
Joint  responsibility  of  government  and  in- 
dustry" and  recommending  "that  the  present 
method  of  financing  the  program  be  con- 
tinued." 

As  the  next  3  months  of  fltish  milk  pro- 
duction win  provoke  a  critical  situation  with 
respect  to  the  sales  quotas,  continued  co- 
operation t>etween  Government.  Industry, 
and  consumers  is  most  Important. 

A  majority  of  the  members  suggested  that 
some  adjustment  in  the  sales  quotas  be 
made  during  the  imminent  period  of  peak 
mUk  output  to  insure  that  all  milk  pro- 
duced would  be  used. 

The  flush  this  year  probably  will  be  larger 
than  ever  before,  whereas  total  production 
for  the  year  might  be  slightly  lees  than  In 
1948.  Under  these  conditions  and  with  war 
requirements  for  manufactvired  dairy  prod- 
ucts constantly  increasing  as  soldiers  go 
overseas,  it  Is  necessary  to  get  as  great  a 
quantity  of  the  surplus  milk  Into  manu- 
factured dslry  products  as  Is  possible.  Other- 
wise It  may  be  necessary  later  to  reduce 
present  quotas  In  order  to  supply  these  nec- 
essary products. 

Milk  distributor  members  of  the  industry 
advisory  committee  of  W.  F.  A.,  prior  to  the 
last  meeting  with  War  Food  Administration 
offlclals,  unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

1.  That  Food  Distribution  Order  79  (the 
milk  conservation  order)  Is  a  neceasary  war 
measure. 

2.  That  the  objectives  of  this  order  are  the 
Joint  responsibility  of  Government  and  in- 
dustry. 

3.  That  the  milk  Industry  is  local  In 
character  and  therefore  that  the  administra- 
tion of  any  regtUation  of  this  Industry  must 
be  flexible  and  adaptable  to  local  conditions 
to  be  equitable  and  efficient. 

4.  That  the  present  system  of  operating 
FDO  79  makes  possible  local  administra- 
tion while  achieving  the  over-all  objective 
of  the  program — stabilization  of  fluld-mllk 
consumption  so  as  to  make  more  milk  avail- 
able for  manufactured  dairy  producU  for 
war  use. 

6.  That  the  War  Food  Administration  haa 
done  an  exceUent  Job  of  admmisterlng  FDO 
79. 

6.  That  the  record  of  compliance  with  this 
order  by  the  industry  has  been  outstanding 
because   th*  need  for  the  order   U  fuUy 


recognised  and  the  — thod  of  adminlstra* 
Uon  has  the  coopmtloa  of  pracucally  th* 
entire  industry. 

7.  That  the  prcacnt  rate  of  admlnlstraUv* 
assessment  ts  very  low  and  is  not  an  eco- 
nomic burden:  and  that  producers  as  sticb 
a.-e  not  aseessed  but  only  as  they  also 
dlstrltutors  of  milk. 

8.  That  the  fluicf-mllk  Industiy  U 
tfomlnaiitly  la  favor  of  administering  th* 
program  through  a  handler  assessment  and 
this  committee  therefore  rseommenda  that 
the  present  method  of  financing  th*  pro- 
gram be  continued. 

Freaident  Skinner  further  poInU  out  that 
If  Bsssssmenu  supporting  FDO  79  are  eUmi- 
nat*d  and  the  ordar  contlmisd  uiMlar  usual 
governmental  admlnlsttaUv*  proaedarea,  w* 
may  only  look  about  us  and  compare  other 
Government  programs  to  be  convinced  U 
wUl  be  more  difficult  for  the  fluld-mllk  in- 
dustry to  operate  due  to  lack  of  fiexlbillty. 

The  setting  up  of  the  usual  Government 
administrative  program  could  lead  to  th* 
followmg: 

1.  A  tendency  to  make  emergency  control 
permanent. 

a.  If  no  approprlatlotM  war*  made  to  carry 
on  FDO  79  or  a  similar  plan,  eoupon  ration- 
ing would  be  the  result. 

3.  Loss  of  right  under  FDO  79  which 
enables  dealers  to  assist  in  working  out  allo- 
cations. 

4.  Loss  of  present  broad -gaged,  experl- 
enced  market  agents. 

The  most  satisfactory  soluUon  from  th* 
milk  distributors'  point  of  view,  sxiggesta 
President  Skinner,  Is  for  the  Industry  to  con- 
tinue paying  assessments  and  comply  with 
FDO  79  regardless  of  a  recent  court  deci- 
sion or  proposed  legislation  knocking  out  th* 
assessment,  thus  keeping  the  present  ma- 
chinery in  operation. 

Many  milk  dealers  have  advlssd  the  Houa* 
Appropriations  Committee  that  they  bellev* 
the  assessment  plan  of  financing  FDO  79 
should  he  continued  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, as  It  is  the  most  satisfactory  method 
yet  devised  of  avoiding  coupon  rationing  and 
preventing  wartime  disruption  of  milk  mar- 
keting and  distribution. 

"FDO  79."  said  President  Skinner.  "Is  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  effective  self- 
regulation  and  cooperation  of  Industry  with 
Goveriunent  war  objectives."  It  Is  a  pro- 
gram Immeasurably  better  than  any  Other 
existing  program  of  rationing,  restriction,  or 
allocation  In  the  food  field  and  it  is  his  con- 
sidered Judgment  that  the  program  should 
be  continued  In  lU  preeent  form. 


Our  Job  in  the  Paci£e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLUM  J.  MILLER 

OF  coMirxcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Hon.  Walter  H.  Jtnm,  before 
the  Wethenrfleld  Businessmen's  and 
Civic  Association  annual  banquet  on 
April  27.  1944: 

If  we  Amerlcatu  who  have  been  prlvUaged 
to  live  for  some  years  In  the  Far  Bast  hnf  any 
particular  contribution  to  make  to  OOT  OOOB- 
try's  thinking  In  this  time  d  eonfuHf,  It  H. 
I  believe,  primarily  because  al  tiM  i 


r 
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that  w  tmm  kM  tk«  epfnrtuBity  <e  eoot  to 
kaow  MHMiMlV  •toov^  ^^M  paop***  *^^  '^** 
ther«  and  thrtr  psycbology,  »od  with  whom 
w«  miist.  wlMthar  «•  BlM  tt  or  not.  be  deaUng 

tn  thte  w«f  and  aftar  It.  

I  ttilak  w»  win  hara  to  admit  tbat  wa  wan* 
mtm  tkia  war  wltAout  tba  allfMeat  under- 
ataadlat  attttcr  or  oiusalvaa  or  of  our  enemlea 
idOe  aiaa.    Wa  aaed  to  examine  the 

tiMta  Jnat  m  a  doctor  examlnaa  tha 

',tg  %  patlant  at  the  autopay  tahla. 

410  «•  go  wrong  tn  our  flunking 
tkst  a  natmii  wnb  tba  aina  and  strength  and 
•trattgtc  advantagca  at  AiMvlea  would  aUow 
tmmU  to  g««  Uito  a  poaltlon  wbara  a  nation 
with  nolfetiv  bw»  •  fctWlt  ot  tpoleanoea  like 
Japan  could  dMka  w  Uka  a  dog  ahakea  a  rat 
for  a  Tcarf  We  muat  team  ao  that  we  wont 
BMka  at  taMft  thaaa  Mme  mlatakea  again. 

Tte  Tapanaat  vaad  to  ny  back  in  1938.  after 
fhay  had  conquered  the  area  In  which  I  waa 
rklng.  "Wa  fear  erentually  Japan  and 
wlU  hare  to  go  to  war.  We  don't 
want  that  war.  But  tba  only  langoaga  tlM 
iHtfta  men  underatand  la  force.  Tbey  have 
caOad  tha  txine;  wa  have  to  dance  to  tt.  If 
euch  a  war  cornea,  we  Japanaaa  will  win.  You 
AoMTlcana  hava  a  great  deal  more  money  and 
■am  and  raaooreea  and  territory:  yea.  But 
««  Japan iae  have  spirit.  We  will  win.  Well. 
Mi^ba  wa  wont  win  the  flrat  tune,  but  U  we 
^OBt  win  tha  first  time,  then  we  will  win 
Bast  time;  If  we  don't  win  npxt  time,  then  we 
will  win  the  next  time:  aome  day  we  will 
win "  And  then  usually  they  would  add. 
"Or  \X  we  <lont  win.  at  least  you  wUl  kwe." 
Of  course,  that's  about  as  gtxxl.  In  the  kmg 
run. 

Now  tba  Japanaaa  mlUtartata  are  aware  oi 
tba  fact  tbey  aren't  going  to  win  this  war. 
Tbat  waa  merely  a  long  shot,  a  chance  worth 
taking.  Ttiey  know  tbey  aren't  going  to  win. 
but  tbay  are  atlll  wholly  convinced  that  we 
aia  somg  to  kaa.  And  no  one  yet  can  be 
viMlty  awa  tbay  are  not  right.  We  can  win. 
Itaan  li  DO  quaatlon  about  that.  But  will 
wa?  Are  we  willing  to  go  on  S  yaara.  5  years. 
10  yaars?  I  bellare  so.  but  I  don't  know. 
And  naltber  do  you.  and  neither  can  anybody 
until  tha  chlpa  are  down, 
who  thought  up  that  Doollttla 
that  wa  were  going  to  Jar  the 
oot  at  tbalr  wlta?  Well,  U  so.  they 
it  ipant  much  time  iHth  the  Japaacaa 
paopla.  Look  at  what  one  tiny  laland. 
Tarawa,  coat.  Then  look  at  the  Japanese 
mainland,  wbata  there  are  70,000,000 
paople  lika  tba  Japanaaa  at  Tarawa,  and 
tbink  how  nyany  Americans  will  die  trying  to 
take  that,  if  wa  try  to  win  the  war  that  way. 
Farbapa  two  stories  will  illustrate  the 
paycbotogy  of  tba  Japanaaa  and  Chinese  peo- 
plaa  and  give  ua  some  clues  as  to  how  to  deal 
wltb  tbam. 

A  Japoneae  division  had  Its  headquarters 
In  our  city.  I  spent  many  hours  negotiating 
with  Ua  oacara  on  all  soru  of  matters,  try- 
Ing  to  protaet  the  1.700  women  and  children 
rafugam  In  our  compound  from  the  things 
that  ware  happening  everywhere  alae  in  the 
city,  trying  to  get  permlasion  to  keep  our 
la  oparatlng.  etc. 
day  in  tba  mldat  of  a  conversation  I 
tnadv«rtently  mentioned  to  the  Japanese 
eblef  of  atafl  that  I  bad  aanred  aa  an  officer 
In  the  United  Statea  Field  Artillery  In  the 
■a  fcMkod  at  ma  rather  baattantly 
a  Bomaat  and  tban  bis  face  broka  Into  a 
Up  to  tbat  time  I  was  a  troublmoma 
and  a  potential  enemy,  but  whan  ha 
I  oBca  had  ba<  mUMaiy  training, 
too.  ba  apparently  aocaptad  bm  aa  a  buddy, 
aa  If  an  pao^  whoever  had  military  train- 
tag  any  aheia  would  autoouitically  think  the 
■ama  aa  ba  did. 
■a  aatd.  "HTou  had  a  hard  time  defeating 
but  nothing  like  webave dsfaat- 
X  aakad.  "What  do  you 
■amaY  Tba  Gcrmana  are  cooaMared  to  have 
asa  at  tba  beat.  If  not  the  beat,  military  ma- 
tfUna  In  the  wortd." 
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He  replied,  Tt  la  easier 
mans  tban  It  ta  to  defeat 
tba  Oainmie  know  how 
Chtnaaa  doot  know 
fore,  tt  Is  bardar  to  defea 

I  began  to  get  a 
aaked    for    further 
"Military  science  Is  the 
world;  the  trouble  Is  the 
derstand  It;   that's  why 
them.    Tou  could  lock 
the  terrain  and  you  couU 
mans  would  put  their 
Infantry  would  coma; 
put  tbam  In  the  right 
idea  how  hard  It  Is  to 
said,  "We  have  defeated 
them,  and  tbay  still  won' 
I  suppoae  that  Is  what 
when  tbay  say  the 

Surely  tbat  gives  us 
Japanese  mentality. 

The  key  eoncluaion 
aentence.     In  fighting 
fight   according   to   tha 
realst  their  offensives, 
at  their  time  and  place 
out  with  the  utmost 
meticulous  attention 
detail,  BiKh  as  we  or  an; 
not  capable  of.   They 
and  efficient  aa  at  Pearl 
probably    the   single 
cutMl  military  foat  In  al 

But.  on  « 
Ji^MUMae  offenalvea,   no 
by  taking  the  offensive 
orthodox  tactics,  her 
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It.    We  Chinese  dont  fleht  like  walls;  we  fight 
like  glue.     You  cant  shatter  glue.     All  you 
can  do  with  glue  is  shove  your  fist  Into  It.  and 
the  net  reatilt  U  that  it's  hard  to  get  your 
flat  out.    And  If  you  do  get  It  out.  pretty  soon 
you  cant  see  where  It  was." 
There  are  two  philosophies  of  waging  war. 
If  we  Insist  on  fighting  Japan  according  to 
the   old  orthodox   plane,   we   will   have   In- 
credible casualties.     FortunateJy.  It  appeara 
we  are  learning,  the  hard  way.    That  was  the 
meaning  of  the  Interview  with  Admiral  King, 
head  of  the  American  Navy,  when  he  made 
an  official  statement  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  key  to  our  war  with  Japan  Is  China  and 
he  emphasized  It  by  asking  us  to  Imagine 
what  our  situation  would  be  If  China  were 
to  drop  out  of  the  war.   He  knows  how  almost 
Impossible  It  would  be  to  beat  Japan  without 
China 'a  wholehearted  cooperation,  and  there- 
fore he  knows  that  we  can't  alone  hold  Japan 
xmtU  we  can  dispose  of  Hitler  and  get  our 
full  strength  Into  the  Pacific;  we  can  do  It 
only  If  our  allies  hold.    Thank  God  we  have 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  American  Navy  who 
Is  big  enough  to  stand  up  and  say  so.   It  must 
have  been  an  nwful  pill  to  swallow.     Since 
the  Spanish-American  War  our  Navy  has  had 
one  great  commission  and  that  was  to  take 
care    of    Japan;    It    carried    out    Its   Pacific 
maneuvers  In  great  detail  almost  every  year 
against   Japan   as   the   hypothetical   enemy. 
And  now  Ita  leaders  frankly  state  "We  can't 
do  .t  alone." 

The  same  thing  was  said  by  General  Ar- 
nold in  his  report  the  first  of  Jaquary.  and 
later  by  Admiral  Nlmitz.  At  last  our  strate- 
gists are  forced  to  see  what  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  General  Chennault  have  been  pleading 
with  them  to  see  since  1937— that  the  real 
way  to  defeat  Japan  was  by  land  and  air  at- 
tack from  China;  that  the  best  place  from 
which  to  defend  the  Aleutians  Is  not  the 
Aleutians.  It  ta  China;  and  the  beat  place 
from  which  to  defend  California  and  Hawaii 
Is  not  California  and  Hawaii,  it  Is  China. 
The  place  from  which  to  defend  Australia  la 
not  Australia.  It  Is  China.  The  place  to  de- 
feat Japan — the  admlrala  admit  It  now.  you 
don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it — has  got 
to'be  China. 

So,  in  addition  to  knowing  our  enemy  and 
knowing  ourselves,  we  must  know  our  alllea. 
Only  by  their  holding  can  we  be  enabled  to 
finish  first  in  Europe  and  then  bring  our 
full  strength  into  the  Pacific  to  attack  from 
the  continent.  What  la  the  condition  of 
our  allies  in  Asia? 

Begin  at  the  north  with  Russia.  Many 
Americans  assume  that  Russia  is  not  helping 
at  all  in  our  far  eastern  war.  That  is  not 
true.  Russia  has  been  tying  up  five  or  six 
hundred  thousand  of  Japan's  best  troops  in 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Japan  has  never  sent 
against  us  on  the  ground,  to  date,  anything 
but  her  second  team,  except  the  Imperial  Ma- 
rines at  Tarawa.  Her  first  team  has  been  and 
atlll  la  in  Moi^^olia,  Manchuria,  and  Korea. 
She  dare  not  remove  them.  So  actually  Rus- 
sia, without  being  in  the  war  against  Japan  at 
all.  is  neutralizing  more  Japanese  ground 
forces  than  we  and  the  British  and  French 
and  Dutch  combined  are  neutralizing. 

Second,  It  comes  with  rather  poor  grace, 
being  perfectly  bltmt,  for  ua  who  haven't 
gotten  even  one  good  front  going  yet  to  start 
out  by  demanding  that  Russia  open  a  second 
front,  when  actually  she  has  at  leaat  one 
front,  and  going  pretty  well,  too. 

The  third  thing  is  tbe  assumption  we  could 
hold  the  much-dlsciissed  Siberian  bases  if 
Russia  gave  them  to  us.  There  are  two  im- 
portant conslderationa  about  any  naval  or 
air  baae.  One  is  Its  usefulness  aa  a  place 
from  which  to  atuck;  the  other  Is  the  ability 
to  defend  It  agalnat  attack. 

On  the  map  you  see  how  tha  Siberian 
border  comes  way  down  to  the  sea  at  Vladl- 
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voatok.  flanked  for  several  hundred  miles  by 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  Why,  there  are  a 
score  of  places  where  the  Japanese  could 
overnight  cut  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad, 
the  lines  of  supply  to  those  bases,  after  an 
outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia. 
Let's  wait  until  we  are  In  a  position  to  de- 
fend those  bases.  I  think  we  villi  get  them 
when  we  can  use  ♦-hem.  We  haven't  had 
enough  force  at  any  time  yet  to  use  fully  the 
bases  we  do  have.  Witness  the  appeals  from 
MacArthur.  If  we  haven't  enough  air  power 
for  the  bases  we  do  have,  should  we  be  de- 
amandlng  more  bases  that  we  can't  yet  de- 
fend, to  say  nothing  of  using  fully? 

Moreover,  If  Russia  gave  us  those  bases 
now.  we  would  Instantly  lose  what  has  been 
our  best  route  of  supplies  to  Russia,  although 
probably  overtaken  recently  by  the  Iran 
route.  As  many  as  three-fourths  of  the 
vessels  in  some  convoys  on  the  northern 
route  to  Murmansk  In  the  summer  of  1942 
were  sunk.  Whereas  every  week  out  of  Van- 
couver or  Seattle  or  Portland  fully  lighted 
Llbsrty  ships  flying  the  Russian  flag  and 
loaded  with  war  materials  are  sailing  across 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  right  through  the  Japa- 
nese Islands  Into  Vladivostok  and  other 
Siberian  ports  taking  critical  material  to  our 
Russian  allies. 

Russia  is  holding  the  northern  flank.  The 
center  is  being  held  by  the  Chinese.  For 
almost  7  years  Japan  has  thrown  ev.ythlng 
she  could  against  the  Chines*  and  has  not 
been  able  to  crack  them.  It  has  been  an 
amazing  phenomenon.  Not  a  single  white 
person  in  China  or  Asia,  including  myseil. 
thought  the  Chinese  could  take  what  they 
have  withstood. 

The  Chinese  are  a  long-suffering  people. 
They  don't  like  trouble.  They  will  yield  to 
avoid  it.  Five  times  in  6  years  they  gave  up 
to  Japan,  not  pieces  of  somebody  else's  terri- 
tory, as  England  and  France  did  at  Munich, 
but  pieces  of  their  own  territory,  to  try  to 
keep  out  of  war.  But  when  they  found  out 
that  Japan  could  not  be  appeased,  that  they 
faced  a  choice,  not  between  war  and  peace, 
but  between  war  and  slavery,  they  discovered 
that  though  they  despised  war.  ghastly  and 
terrible  and  cruel  as  It  is,  still  It  wasn't  the 
worst  thing  In  the  world.  Slavery  was  worse. 
And  when  the  Japanese  committed  the  In- 
credible bltmder  of  not  understanding  the 
Chinese  any  better  than  we  understood  the 
Japanese,  and  when  they  attacked  the  Chi- 
nese homes,  they  bared  a  core  of  steel  in  the 
Chinese  character,  that  even  we  who  lived 
there  did  not  realize  existed. 

China  has  demonstrated  through  almost 
7  years  that  she  can  take  the  worst  that 
Japan  can  send  against  her.    She  has  en- 
dured   bombings,    Invasion,    migrations    of 
more  than  50,000,000  of  her  people,  lack  of 
medicines  and  even  of  anesthetics,  starvation 
and  the  worst  famine  in  two  of  three  prov- 
inces since  1922,  Inflation  ao  that  the  rice 
that  used  to  cost  H  tor  130  pounds  costs  up 
to  $6,000  today,  in  some  parts  of  China.     All 
these  China  has  gone  throtxgh  and   never 
wavered.    Only  one  thing  could  caxise  her  to 
waver,  a  loss  of  expectation  that  out  of  her 
struggle  she  will  eventuaUy  get  full  freedom 
and  equal  treatment  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  ulti- 
mate motives  of  her  allies.     That  Is  the  one 
thing  that  could  break  China's  will  to  resist 
actively  and  offensively.    And  there  are  some 
reasons— I  wish  there  were  not,  but  there 
are— why  thoughtful  Chlneae  are  being  re- 
luctantly driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
18  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  some  of  their 
allies  to  help  or  even  to  allow  China  to  be- 
come free  and  strong  In  her  own  right. 

I  dont  like  to  mention  these  things,  but 
we  might  as  well  be  frank.  They  are  there, 
and  we  will  fool  ourselves  as  badly  as  vc 
fooled  ourselves  about  Japan  and  Hitler  If 
we  dont  recognize  their  existence  and  their 
danger. 


What  woxild  you  think  If  you  wera  * 
Chinese  and  you  observed  such  things  aa 
these:  First,  that  the  white  man  never  made 
one  real  move  against  Japan's  aggrcMlon* 
until  Japan  went  Into  Indochlne,  that  la, 
began  to  meddle  with  the  white  man's  co- 
lonial system.  Protests,  oh  yes,  and  con- 
demnations, but  never  a  real  move  until  ahe 
began  to  Interfere  with  the  white  man's 
empires. 

Second,  China  was  startled  beyond  com- 
prehension that  we,  the  great  white  powers, 
should  prove  so  weak.  For  years  we  had 
watched  Japan  move  ever  southward,  step  by 
step  by  step,  and  yet  we  were  caught  abso- 
lutely flat-footed  In  our  own  poflaessious,  all 
of  us.    How  could  we  qf  ao  dumb? 

And  then  third,  otur  failure,  our  American 
failure,  to  make  good  on  the  promises  that 
the  President  made  on  March  15,  1941,  the 
week  after  the  passage  of  the  Lend -Lease 
Act.      You    remember   what   he    said.      He 
promised  to  China,  as  well  as  to  the  others, 
"unqualified,  immediate,  all-out  aid."    Now, 
of  course,  he  should  not  have  made  any  such 
promise  as  that.      The  Chinese  were  aston- 
ished at  It;    they  never  expected   any  such 
promise,  because  they  knew  what  It  Involved. 
And  for  us  now  to  try  to  excuse  ourselves 
by  saying,  "Look  at  the  difficulties  In  trans- 
portation."     Sure,  but  those  difficulties  of 
mountain   and   Jungle   had    been   there    all 
along.     The  Chinese  knew  full  well  the  dif- 
ficulties, they  didn't  see  how  we  could  do  It; 
but  we  are  the  people  who  are  always  boast- 
ing that  we  can  do  the  Impossible,  so  when 
the  responsible  head  of  the  great  Nation  to 
whom  the  Chinese  had  always  looked  as  to 
no  other  made  a  flat,  blanket  commitment, 
they  supposed  we  must  have  some  way  to 
deliver  the  goods.     It  may  make  other  people 
feel  better  temporarily  for  us  to  make  such 
promises.      It  raises  their  morale  10  polnte, 
but  then  If  we  don't  make  good,  it  falls  30 
points.      I  dont  like  to  say  that  because  I 
may  be  accused  of  being  partisan;  but  It  la 
not  partisan  In  the  least.     To  report  some- 
thing unfavorable  that  lent  true  Is  partisan; 
but  to  refuse  to  tell  what  is  true  Just  be- 
cause It  is  unfavorable  Is  equally  partlaan. 
We  are  first  of  all  Americana. 

Then  the  orientals  observed,  fourth,  the 
calculated,  carefully  repeated  speeches  of  Mr. 
Churchill.    I  am  reluctant  to  bring  this  up 
because  the  last  thing  on  earth  I  want  to  do 
Is  to  create  disunity  among  the  Allies.    No- 
body can  ever  accuse  me  of  being  antl-Brlt- 
Ish,"  because  I  was  going  up  and  down  this 
country,  as  some  of  you  know,  2  years  before 
most  Americans  would  believe  that  any  of 
these  aggressions  abroad  were  a  threat  to  ua 
at  all,  begging  that  we  help  Britain  in  Eu- 
rope and  China  In  Aala.  as  the  best  way  to 
serve   our  own   Interestt   In    the   long   run. 
But  we  have  no  right  to  endanger  the  Uvea 
of  thousands  of  American  boys  by  keeping 
quiet   on    something    that    directly    involvea 
their  Uvea  and  when  even  the  stones  are 
crying  out. 

You  remember  within  a  week  of  the  time 
we  landed  in  north  Africa  a  year  ago,  and 
the  tide  began  to  turn,  and  for  the  first  time 
it  looked  as  If  the  AUles  were  certain  to  win, 
Mr.  Churchill  declared  hU  views  and  hla  war 
aims.  He  said,  "I  have  not  become  His 
Majesty's  First  Minister  In  order  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire." 
I  havent  the  slightest  crltlcUm  of  his  try- 
ing to  eatablUh  hla  policy.  I  admire  him  for 
his  frankness.  My  criticism  U  that  we  havent 
established  our  policy  in  equally  tmmla- 
takable  terms.  3e  geU  there  first,  you  see. 
and  drives  down  his  stake.  He  declares  hla 
policy,  and  then  if  we  come  along  with  a  dif- 
ferent policy  we  are  accused  of  creating  dis- 
unity. In  a  sense  he  waa  the  one  creating 
disunity,  because  what  he  aaid  was  in  op- 
position to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  U  there  la 
disunity.  It  waa  he  who  created  it.  not  we. 


A  month  later  he  made  a  world-wide  radio 
maim  In  which  he  aaid  that  it  a-ould  be  a 
good  thing,  probably,  if  the  war  dldnt  end 
aU  over  the  world  at  the  same  time  If  the 
war  were  to  end  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
the  chance*  are  tba  allies  would  start  quarrel- 
ing  among  themaalvea;  but  if  Hitler  should 
be  knocked  out,  we  sUll  would  bsve  to  defeat 
Japan,  and  the  fact  that  we  had  to  hang 
together  for  that  purpoae  might  give  us,  he 
thought,  enough  cohesion  m)  that  we  would 
be  able  to  settle  Europe's  problems.  Which  to 
the  Chinese,  and  to  you  and  me  if  we  were 
Chinese,  could  mean  only  one  thing— that 
prolongation  of  their  sufferings  waa  consid- 
ered of  no  consequence.  They  had  been  in  it 
6  years,  but  that  didn't  make  any  difference; 
they  were  Just  so  many  millions  of  files.  Tbe 
only  thing  that  was  ImporUnt  waa  that  the 
aUiea  get  agreement  In  Europe,  that  Euro- 
pean civlllaatlon  be  saved— aa  If  European 
clvUlxation  on  the  baaU  of  lU  behavior  tbe 
laat  60  years  deservea  to  be  saved!  I  don't 
like  to  say  that;  I  never  liked  to  tell  a  pa- 
tient he  had  tuberculosU.  but  If  a  condition 
exists  we  had  better  face  it. 

And  then  Ur.  ChurchUl  last  May  sent  a 
message  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
In  which  he  said.  In  essence.  "Hold  on  until 
we  finish  In  Europe,  and  then  we  will  come 
over  and  rescue  you."  Now,  may  I  suggest 
respectfully  that  the  Chinese  dont  care  to 
be  rescued  bv  the  British  or  by  the  Americana 
or  anybody  else,  any  more  than  George  Waali- 
Ington  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  reat 
of  the  colonists  wanted  to  be  rescued  by  the 
French:  no,  indeed  They  wanted  the  French 
to  come  in  and  help  them  get  their  American 
Independence,  not  to  have  France  come  in 
and  deal  the  deciding  blow  and  then  esUbllah 
herself  In  control  of  the  colonUU  In  place 
of  the  British.  Just  ao,  what  the  Chlneae 
want  is  not  to  change  masters,  but  to  gain 
their  freedom  from  any  master;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  some  help  from  us  in 
gettmg  that  freedom  because  they  held  the 
line  for  us  so  long  before  we  woke  up. 

Now,  the  Chlneae  were  not  surprised  un- 
duly at  these  statemenU  by  Mr.  Churchill. 
They  are  a  wise,  understanding,  patient  peo- 
ple They  know  It  would  be  a  miracle  U  a 
man,  brought  up  In  Kipling  s  fy  in  India, 
could  suddenly  begin  to  think  differently 
about  Asia  and  empires.  They  didn't  expect 
that.  The  Chlneae  know  that  be  Is  one  of 
the  last  of  a  great  but  a  dying  dynasty,  the 
Tories  that  built  the  British  Empire.  Tliay 
know  that  he  Is  a  giant  on  the  batUefield  and 
they  and  we  will  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  v^hat  he  has  done  for  ua.  They  know  also 
that  another  EngUnd  Is  coming  along  In 
which  they  have  confidence,  aa  have  I.  and 
as  have  you. 

That  is.  they  did  not  expect  a  man  with 
Mr.  Churchill's  background  to  come  over  to 
our  Bide,  our  views  on  empires,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  did  not  expect  people  with 
our  background  to  go  over  to  his  side,  hla 
views.  The  thing  that  disturbs  them  moat  ta 
not  what  he  said;  it  is  what  we  have  not  said 
and  have  not  done.  It  is  our  appearing  by 
our  silence  to  acquiesce  In  the  restoration  of 
white  men's  empires  .In  Asia,  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  in  the  poaltlon  of  seeming  to 
have  no  war  alma  for  ourselves  other  than  the 
ones  Mr.  Churchill  has  for  the  Engllah. 

That  la  the  dagger  In  China's  heart,  th^ 
doubt  that  the  Allies  have  any  Intention  to 
let  her  become  truly  free,  lest  It  put  similar 
ideas  into  the  minds  of  other  AaUtic  peoplaa. 
That  Is  awfully  blunt,  but  we  muat  raeognlaa 
It.  It  may  coat  your  boys  life  out  Jn  the 
Pacific  If  you  dont  recognize  and  deal  with  It. 
The  Cairo  Conference  helped  allay  aome  of 
China's  fears.  The  Chlneae  have  been  afraid, 
aa  well  as  aome  of  tia  who  have  lived  thcr*. 
that  the  AlUea  had  no  real  Intention  of  com- 
pletely destroying  Japan's  military  power. 
They  have  been  afraid,  with  good 
which  I  can't  recount  in  detail,  tbat 
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voold  try  to  teilCB  on  Aite  Um  old  Xuropoan 
ta*Juic«-«(-pov«r  ■jFvUfB  wbleta  tod  in  Surop* 
to  on*  war  afUr  aoother  and  could  only  do 
tlM  ■yii^a  In  AaU.  They  bsv«  feared  that 
It  ■;—»»»•  to  a  •bow-down  tlM  white  noan 
it  aUtlrt  not  b«  a  good  thing 
VMtrty.  for  Biaybe  tb«  cau- 
upa^vt  notloafl.  maybe  they 
would  imiiliMH  •  nwB  «t«k  bJa  glaada  out  of 
onier  who  tboofbt  be  oofbt  to  eonqucr  tha 
world.  (Almoat  atwy  other  country  has  had 
tt  teaat  one  or  two.  but  China  never  taaa  had 
•  one  in  4.000  years.)  Ifaybe  RuMda  would 
slBft.  eipapding  too  miKh  In  AaU.  Perhaps 
It  would  be  better  Just  to  dtp  Japan's  wings 
a  little  and  ke^  her  there  as  a  balance,  a 
BiMsta  and  China.  That  is 
worried  about.  Cairo 
apparently  dlsp^led  that  becauM  we  can't 
go  back  on  the  flat  oooamttaaante  at  Cairo 
wMtoont  being  utterly  dlilioMl.  Kngland 
•ad  the  United  Statea  than  agreed  not  to 
■top  unta  Japan  Is  totally  defeated  and  dls- 
and  Korea.  Formoai.  Manchuria,  and 
the  mawtnl'Tl  islands  taken  from  her.  With- 
out Korea  and  Manchuria  she  never  could 
have  etartad  a  world  war.  Without  them  she 
OBO  Mart  another  world  war.  And 
.  even  though  they  still 
kave  doubts  as  to  the  western  nations'  attl- 
toward  them,  are  nevertheless  re- 
greatJy  by  ow  blanket  eaauBltmsnU 
with  rogard  to  Japan.  They  have  feared  we 
■|||tt  give  tn  to  Japan's  peace  moves,  which 
will  befrla  the  minute  Hitler  folds  up — 
powerful  ones  aimed  at  those  In  America  and 
Britain  who  are  ured  of  war. 

Another  thing  that  haa  eoeouraged  the 
Chinese  In  tba  midst  of  all  the  dlscoiuage- 
ments  I  msBtlOBSd  Is  the  four- power  deela- 
ration  at  Moaeow.  I  think  we  must  credit 
this  lan^y  to  the  common  sense  and  states- 
msnshtp  of  Joaeph  Stalin.  When  Hull  and 
■den  went  to  Moscow.  Stalin,  of  course,  was 
tn  the  driver's  seat.  Be  dldnt  have  to  make 
ioooaaaten  to  us.  He  could  do  as  he 
TM.  ba  moved  over  and  Invited 
I  Of  IB  up  on  the  seat  too— not  only  Bng- 
Amenca  but  also  China — for  the 
declaration.  If  be  had  been  like 
'at  ibm  men  of  small  caliber  and  short 
vMen  who  sold  htm  out  at  lAinlch.  be  could 
baw  said.  "I  will  show  them.  I'U  humiliate 
tbms"  He  could  have  done  that.  But  he 
apparently  is  smart  enough  to  know  It  would 
almost  ceruinly  have  soUdlfled  the  world 
against  BtisBla  and  within  25  years  or  so  his 
eoontry  would  lae  at  war  with  the  world, 
tftalln  doesnt  want  that  war.  so  he  makes 
BK>vas  to  reassure  the  other  nations. 

So.  In  the  four- power  declaration  la  clause 
g.  In  which  each  nation  pledges  It  will  not  use 
Its  troops  after  the  war  In  the  territory  ot 
another  algnatory  nation  for  any  purpose 
except  the  putting  down  of  aggression,  and 
then  only  after  consuiutkm  with  the  nation 
tn  question.  To  the  Chinese  that  means 
Manchuria.  The  Chinese  know  that  after 
they  get  Maiwhurla  back.  Rtissla  could  take 
It  over  If  It  chose.  But  no.  Stalin  promlam 
that  he  wUl  not  more  Busalan  troops  into 
MsiiBhiiMa. 

THoss  two  declarations  dont  say  all  we 
VUti.  but  I  think  we  should  rejoice  In  what 
they  do  say.  There  are  two  ways  you  can 
look  at  a  situation.  You  can  look  at  this 
oC  waisr  and  complain  because  It  is 
■npty.  or  you  can  my.  ''It's  at  least  half 
fuU."  I  think  that  our  only  sensible  course 
Is  to  take  thees  recent  dsdaratlons  at  their 
face  value  tmtU  proven  otherwise,  and  hope 
they  will  lead  to  oomptete  fulllUment  eventu- 
Miy. 
Tb  continue  the  discussion  of  our  allies: 
bolds  the  northern  flank.  China 
Iter.  On  the  southern  flank 
aUlss.  First,  the  Philippines. 
I  wish  I  had  aaoagh  time  to  diaeam  tbs  situ- 
ation there.  I  think  I  vrUl  have  to  pam  it  by 
to  my  that  It  to  not  too  good.    It  to 
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evidence  that  America 
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of  the  situation?    Then 
affection  in  the  Phllippl|ies 
I  hope  and  believe 
the  trend. 

Now  we  come  to  the 
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The  blackest  spot  on 
the  British  colonies.    I 
I  have  British  blood  In 
of  you.    I  love  Great 
In  England's  glorious 
there  now.     It  hurts 
Tories  should  destroy 
understand  the  times  In 
what    they    are    doing, 
marches  on  and  they 
The  peoples  of  the 
No  one  can  hold  then 
drive  them.    Japan  trie  t 
out  she  coxildn't.    Whai 
think  we  can? 

In  order  to  hold  Chint 
India,  have  got  to 
the  only  bases  from 
and  roads  to  China,  yet 
need  India  and  Burma 
their  resourcee,  great  as 
cause  we  must  have 
war  against  Japan  that 
to  change  her  policy 
hold  India's  loyalty  to 

Her  unwillingness  to 
ment  toward 
leaders  is  most 
come  from  England 
prevent.    Let  me 
ing  at  Hong  Kong,  for 
aren't    greatly    worried 
England  does  not  have 
Ing  it  back  to  China. 
Her    only   choice    Is 
enough  to  give  it  back 
gesture  and  thereby 
gigantic  center  of  mu 
and  Chinese  trade,  or 
to  Hong  Kong  and 
uaelem  Island,  a  drain 
nry.    The  Chinese  can 
Kong  by  boycott.   They 
they  will  do  it  again,  1 
will  not  gain,  but  will 
450.000,000   Chinese, 
market  In  the  world, 
mylng.  "We  are  going 

Some  westerners 
Asia.    In  modern  timea 
China  has  been  almost 
her  south  were  the 
the  west  the  Tibetan 
west  the  Gobi  Desert 
trtJaen  Siberian   plains 
was  at  the  mercy  of 
Japan  because  they 
frontier,  the  sea. 

But  on  the  northwi#t 
mile-long  land  border 
knows  bow  to  make 
open   thoee   backward 
great  lesouitcs  wait  to 
do;\t  watch  ourselves, 
oriented  toward  the 
toward  the  sea.    Busalti 
•hare  In  developing 
be  blind  and  abort 

In  the  last  war, 
see  the  most  important 
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,  we  have  got  to  hold 
Burma.     They  are 
which  we  can  get  planes 
it  Is  not  because  we 
ror  themselve,  or  for 
India's  are.    It  is  be- 
as  bases  for  the 
I  plead  for  England 
order  to  gain  and 
Allied  cause, 
make  a  bold  move- 
wlth  the  Indian 
It  has  got  to 
pride  and  tradition 
the  point  by  look- 
Instance.    The  Chinese 
about    Hong   Kong. 
I  choice  between  glv- 
not  giving  It  back, 
between   having  sense 
now  with  a  generous 
Hong  Kong  into  a 
tidily  profitable  British 
81  ubbomly  hanging  on 
It  become  just  a 
the  British  Treas- 
and  will  break  Hong 
Md  it  once  before,  and 
necessary.    England 
lose  the  good  will  of 
greatest   potential 
ust  for  the  pride  of 
hold  It." 
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was  not  any  of  the  things  that  seemed  Im- 
portant then— it  was  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  jffedict  that  50  years 
from  now.  and  probably  in  less  time,  we  will 
see  that  one  of  the  most  Important  things  in 
this  war,  along  with  the  emergency  of  a  free. 
Independent  China,  was  the  Indian  Revolu- 
tion. You  are  not  allowed  to  hear  about  that 
revolution.  But  it  is  gomg  en  Just  the  same. 
Will  the  Indians  and  Chinese  be  for  or 
against  the  west? 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  two  most 
crucial  questions  of  the  whole  war.  Is  this 
a  war  for  freedom  for  all  people  as  they  fl% 
themselves  for  it?  Or  U  it  only  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  self-selected  peoples  of  the  west? 
We  are  in  an  intolerable  i>c)8ition.  fighting 
for  our  freedom  while  we  fight  other  people 
who  are  fighting  for  their  freedom.  When 
some  French  saboteurs  wreck  a  German 
train,  they  are  wonderful  patriots.  When 
•ome  Chinese  guerrillas  wreck  a  Japanese 
railroad,  the  Chinese  are  wonderful  patriots. 
When  Indian  patrloU  trying  to  get  their 
freedom  wreck  a  British  railroad,  they  are 
dogs  and  tralton. 

There  are  a  bUUon  people  In  Asia.  They 
are  awakening  and  no  one  can  put  them  back 
to  sleep.  We  wiU  either  anticipate  what  U 
Inevitable,  accept  it,  and  get  in  at  the  start, 
and  thereby  gain  enormoxis  good  will,  or 
we  will  Just  cut  off  our  own  noses. 

The  Chinese,  and  oriental  people  gener- 
ally, still  trust  the  Americans,  as  I  think  no 
nation  in  history  has  ever  been  trusted,  yes. 
they  even  look  upon  us  with  affectionate 
regard.  Why?  Because  of  certain  things  In 
our  past.  They  never  forget  the  fact  that 
we  took  over  the  Philippines  and.  Instead  of 
making  them  the  first  colony  In  a  new  em- 
pire, made  them  a  republic,  set  a  date,  and 
promised  to  give  them  their  Independence — 
a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  colonies. 

They  trust  us  because  they  know  that 
although  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
we  had  the  power  to  take  over  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere,  we  didn't  do  so.  Every 
republic  In  the  hemisphere  today  is  inde- 
pendent. Hitler  thinks  and  the  Japanese 
think,  and  I  suspect  Churchill  thinks,  that 
the  world  will  respect  them  because  of  the 
way  they  wield  their  power  over  others. 
China  and  Asia  respect  America  because  of 
they  way  she  haa  not  wielded  her  power  over 
smaller  nations.  That  is  why  they  trust  tis; 
that  Is  why  we  can  lead— if  only  we  will  lead 
steadfastly  In  the  same  direction  In  which 
our  forefathers  started  thto  Nation  when  they 
founded  it. 

Again,  the  Chinese  never  forget  our  135 
years  of  missionary  work  there — schools,  hos- 
pitals, agricultural  stations,  churches,  help- 
ing people — not  giving  them  things,  but 
helping  them,  strengthening  them.  You  may 
have  thought  missionary  work  was  rather 
Insignificant,  a  sort  of  harmless  philanthropy. 
But  I  tell  you  one  good  mission  station  does 
more  for  permanent  friendship  and  peace 
than  any  battleship  ever  built  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  ever  l>e  able  to  do  much  good 
for  my  country  as  a  Congressman,  but  I  know 
the  10  years  I  spent  as  a  missionary  In  China 
did  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  Amer- 
ica, although  that,  of  course,  was  not  the 
primary  purpose  I  had  in  mind. 

The  Chinese  don't  forget  that  way  back  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  other 
nations  were  dividing  China  up.  It  was 
America's  annotmcement  of  the  open-door 
policy  and  resolute  adherence  to  it  which  pre- 
vented the  other  powers  from  dismembering 
her  then.  They  don't  forget  that  when  the 
other  nations  grabbed  their  indemnities  after 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  we  took  ours  and  re- 
turned it  to  China  to  build  a  great  university 
there  and  to  help  over  4.600  selected  Chinese 
students  In  the  next  40  years  to  come  to 
American  tinlverslties  and  learn  our  Ideas  and 
skills  and  go  back  Imbued  with  American 
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ideals  to  be  the  leaders  of  China.  There  was 
never  an  Investment  in  all  of  history  that 
has  paid  lan;er  dividends. 

The  Chinese  veritably  love  General  Chen- 
nault  and  the  Flying  Tigers.  They  still  have 
an  unbelievable,  almost  pathetic  confidence 
In  America,  in  spite  of  some  less  worthy 
chapten,  like  our  arming  of  the  Japanese 
and  our  refusal  to  relinquish  extraterritori- 
ality until  we  no  longer  had  it  to  give  liack. 
They  are  a  mature,  experlencea  people.  They 
know  everybody  gets  off  on  the  wrong  track 
occasionally.  But  the  main  line  of  America's 
history  has  been  toward  freedom  and  equal- 
ity for  all. 

One  action  of  our  Congress  last  fall  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  thing  to  re- 
assure Asia  as  to  our  real  war  aims.  It  was 
the  repeal  of  the  old  Chinese  ELxclusion  Acts, 
arid  putting  Chinese  immigration  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  our  other  allies.  It  was  a 
deed,  not  Just  a  word.  The  same  quota  for- 
mula which  admits  over  65.000  English  a 
year  will  admit  only  106  selected  Chinese. 
For  such  a  tiny  price  we  remove  a  long- 
standing stigma,  start  treating  them  as  equal 
human  beings,  instead  of  as  biological  in- 
feriors. That  is  recognized  instantly  by  all 
orientals  as  a  revelation  of  our  basic  atti- 
tudes and  war  aims.  That  act  will  prove  to 
be  worth  20  American  divisions. 

One  other  thing  has  helped  China's  mo- 
rale, the  long  hoped-for  and  spectacular  suc- 
cesses of  MacArthur  and  Halsey  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and  of  Nimitz  in  the  cen- 
tral Pacific.  For  the  first  time  there  is  vis- 
ible to  all  real  evidence  that  we  have  both 
the  will  and  the  ability  to  come  back.  You 
and  I  have  known  all  along.  They  had  faith 
but  would  not  really  be  sure  till  they  could 
see. 

To  sum  up,  then:  Our  first  Job  In  the  Pacific 
Is  to  understand  our  enemies,  our  allies,  and 
ourselves.  Second,  we  have  got  to  win  the 
military  offensive.  We  can't  win  on  the  de- 
fensive. We  must  get  more  guns,  planes, 
tanks,  men  to  Asia.  There  never  again  can  be 
a  decent,  orderly,  secure  world  for  America, 
unless  there  is  a  defeat  of  the  thing  that 
Hitlerism  and  Japanese  militarism  represent. 
But  we  can  get  that  defeat,  as  we  did  once 
before,  and  still  not  get  a  decent  world. 

Therefore,  third,  we  must  also  win  the  po- 
litical offensive.  That  is  where  we  have  thus 
far  failed  worst.  The  less  we  are  able  to  get 
military  supplies  to  the  peoples  of  Asia,  the 
more  imperative  it  is  that  we  get  to  them 
spiritual  help,  during  these  desperately  dark 
months,  more  encouragement  and  restored 
confidence  in  our  ultimate  aims.  The  harder 
it  is  to  take  the  miliury  offensive  now.  the 
more  imperative  It  Is  that  we  win  the  po- 
litical offensive  quickly.  That  means  that 
we  in  America  must  think  through  what  we 
ourselves  really  believe,  and  how  we  can 
make  the  war  of  maximum  abiding  l)eneflt. 

I  believe  we  in  America  today  are  in  the 
▼alley  of  decision.  We  are  at  a  crossroads. 
There  are  four  main  paths  before  us,  each 
being  advocated  by  some  as  the  way  to  get 
security.  My  Judgment  Is  that  the  basic  de- 
cisions we  make  now  as  to  the  directions  we 
shall  Uke,  the  attitudes  and  policies  we  adopt 
In  these  next  critical  months  are  likely  to 
determine  our  fate  and  that  of  much  of  the 
world  for  a  good  many  decades. 

The  first  way,  of  course,  is  to  try  to  go 
back  to  isolationism.  It  was  once  possible 
because  we  had  two  wide  oceans  that  gave 
us  physical  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  But  that  separation  is  gone.  We 
ourselves  destroyed  it  with  our  own  inven- 
tions. We.  not  the  Germane,  invented  the 
steamboat.  We,  not  the  Japanese,  invented 
the  airplane.  We,  not  the  Italians,  Invented 
the  submarine.  We  ate  up  that  cake  of  our 
isolation  with  our  own  inventions  and  stlu 
thought  we  had  It.    Our  own  inventions,  the 


ability  of  the  airplane  to  ignore  all  laiMl  and 
sea  boundaries,  and  the  fact  that  other  na- 
tions will  not  ignore  us  no  matter  how  much 
we  want  to  ignore  them,  make  it  tmpoaslbte 
for  us  ever  again  to  escape  the  world. 

The  second  possible  path  Is  American  Im- 
perialism. Some  say  that  since  we  can't 
escape  the  world  then  we  must  run  it.  We 
must  get  control  of  the  key  air  bases,  the 
strategic  islands,  the  matn  arteries  of  trade. 
We  must  build  up  an  army  and  an  air  force 
and  a  navy  that  will  cover  the  seven  ssas 
and  make  ourselves  so  strong  that  nobody 
can  ever  threaten  us. 

That  sounds  big,  but  let  us  look  at  it 
coolly  for  a  moment.  Have  we  got  what  it 
would  take?  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
mean  that  one  to  three  million  American 
bo3r8  would  never  be  able  to  return  to  civilian 
life.  Your  boy  won't  get  back  into  civilian 
clothes,  ever.  Is  that  what  you  want  out  of 
this  war?  Permanent  militarization  of 
America? 

In  the  second  place.  It  would  cost  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  billion  of  dollars  for  arma- 
ments In  our   National   Budget  every  year. 
We  npprcprlated  Sloe.OOO.OOO.OOO  lor  arma- 
ments last  year.    Of  course,  there  isn't  that 
much  real  money  in  the  world,  but  we  ap- 
propriated It  nevertheless.    The  totr.1  to  date 
for  the  war  Is  $544,000,000,000      How  many 
years  do  we  think  we  can  stand  that  rate 
of  expenditure?    Some  day,  even  under  these 
new-fangled  Ideas  of  economics,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  doing  It;  one  Is  by  reducing 
expenditures,  and  the  other  is  by  Increasing 
income,  that  is,  taxes.    Now  we  can't  reduce 
expenditures  if  we  are  going  to  embark  on 
a  p>ollcy  of  dominating  the  world  and  provide 
the   armaments   necessary   for  such   a   pro- 
gram.    There  is  left,  then,  only  one  way— 
higher   and   higher  taxes.     That   means   we 
will  have  less  money  lor  clothes,  less  money 
for  food,  less  money  for  homes,  less  money 
for  comforts,  education,  travel.    That  means 
labor  cannot  get  what  it  deserves;  it  means 
capital    cannot    get    what    it    deserves;     it 
means  the  farmer  cannot  get  what  he  de- 
serves.    Each  group  begins  to  quarrel  with 
the  others,  to  blame  everybody  else  for  Its 
steadily  falling  standard  of  living:  we  divide 
Into  factions  and  America  goes  the  way  of 
France— blocs    and    national    dUlntegrallon. 
Or  some  man  comes  along  with  a  hypnotic 
personality  and  says,  "I  will  show  you  the 
way.     Follow   me. "     And  millions   of  frus- 
trated Americans  will  follow  him— and  lose 
our   freedom   in    the   process:    Do  we   want 
that? 

In  the  third  place,  we  don't  have  adequate 
natural  resources.  We  are  going  to  be  a 
"have  not"  Nation  In  many,  many  respecU 
when  we  get  through  with  this  war.  We  are 
using  up  otir  resources  like  mad.  Those  we 
don't  have  we  are  getting  from  our  allies. 
But  if  we  embark  upon  a  program  of  ruling 
the  world,  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
will  gang  up  against  us  Just  as  surely  as  we 
now  unite  against  those  nations  who  seek  to 
dominate  us.  The  next  time,  Bolivia  won't 
be  our  ally  to  sell  us  tin;  the  next  time.  Chile 
won't  be  on  our  side  to  sell  us  copper;  the 
next  time  China  won't  be  on  our  side  to  ex- 
port tungsten  to  us;  Turkey  wont  be  on  our 
side  to  sell  us  chrome.  We  don't  have  them, 
and  we  simply  can't  fight  wars  without  them. 
And,  In  the  fourth  place,  we  don't  have  the 
manpower.  We  are  going  to  have  at  the  end 
of  the  war  less  than  140.000.000  people,  a 
little  tired  and  asking  only  to  be  let  alone. 
But  there  are  almost  200,000.000  Russians, 
and  they  don't  seem  to  be  very  tired.  There 
are  450.000.000  Chinese,  and  they  are  aflame 
with  the  desire  to  be  free.  Just  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  ir76.  There  are  375,000,000 
awakening  In  India.  There  are  almost  150,- 
000  GOO  in  Latin  America,  restless  and  uneasy. 
And  America,  with  140.000.000.  is  going  to 


rule  the  world?    Such  an  attempt  woxild  be 
suicidal. 

The  Uilrd  path  to  that  advocated  by  those 
who  say.  "Well.  If  we  can't  escape  the  world 
and  can't  tule  the  world  maybe  we  can  buy 
the  world  "  Some  people  have  that  idea.  We 
are  to  feed  the  people  of  the  world,  clothe 
them,  and  provide  them  shelter,  and  then 
they  wUl  all  love  us.  and  we  will  have  no 
more  trouble.  Of  course,  that  notion  is  based 
on  a  lack  of  understanding  of  humati  nature. 
Tou  don't  win  people's  love  by  giving  them 
things  except  In  temporary  emergencies. 
Most  people  don't  really  want  to  be  given 
things;  they  want  the  chance  to  get  them  for 
themselves.  If  you  train  them  only  to  re- 
ceive from  you.  then  when  sooner  or  later 
you  haw  to  say  "No.  "  they  hate  you  worse  Xor 
the  one  time  you  refuse  them  than  they  love 
j'ou  for  the  10  times  you  gave  in.  It  has  al- 
ways proved  an  unsound  philosophy  to  try  to 
help  i>eople  by  giving  them  things.  Instead 
of  helping  them  to  get  on  their  own  feet  so 
thev  can  establish  their  own  freedom  from 
waiit.  What  kind  of  freedom  is  It  that  you 
are  dependent  on  someone  else  for?  By  very 
definition  that  Is  not  freedom.  It  Is  self- 
defeating  in  the  long  run  because  it  destroys 
Independence  and  will  end  luitiative  and  seU- 
reepect. 

Well.  If  we  can't  escape  the  world,  and 
can't  rule  the  world,  and  can't  buy  the 
world,  what  can  we  do?  We  can  Join  the 
world.  We  can  cooperate  with  it.  Its  peo- 
ples are  on  the  move.  Lets  not  fool  our- 
selves. We  can't  hold  them  back,  we  can't 
fool  them,  we  can't  bribe  them.  But  we 
can  Join  them,  move  aloni}  with  them;  yea, 
we  can  lead  them,  if  It  be  'jn  a  Ijasls  not 
of  superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  working  to- 
gether for  the  good  of  all  as  the  true  way 
to  promote  the  good  of  each. 

This  is  not  starry-eyed  idealism,  or  scDti* 
mentality,  or  utopianlam.  ThU  is  stern.  In- 
eecapable  necessity  If  we  would  make  our 
own  country  safe  and  secure.  I  recognize 
fully  the  risks  In  such  cooperation,  but  look 
•t  the  risks  of  trying  to  go  it  slone.  To  try 
to  stand  alone  in  this  shrunken  world  is  to  be 
overwhelmed.  Our  best  hope  for  security  Is 
by  working  with  other  peoples  of  like  mind 
to  achieve  In  full,  frank  cooperation  agree- 
ment as  to  Uie  rules  and  procedures  by  which 
life  and  intercourse  on  this  plane  are  to  be 
conducted.  They  must  be  agreements  that 
will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  therefore  will  serve  the  vital  Interesu  of 
each.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  expect  the 
agreements  to  be  adhered  to  faithfully. 

I  am  not  greatly  disturbed  at  the  moment 
with  the  actual  details  of  such  organization. 
v.  is  not  possible  to  bctile  the  exact  form  of 
It  now.  l)ecause  the  exact  circumstances  with 
which  we  will  be  dealing  are  not  yet  appar- 
ent. I  am  perfectly  confident,  however,  that 
If  we  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  see, 
first  of  all,  that  we  must  find  some  other  way 
than  war  of  solvlug  our  disputes — because 
neither  we  nor  the  world  can  stand  these  pe- 
riodic returns  to  the  jungle— then  we  can 
overcome  the  spirit  of  defeatism  which  tends 
t  say  that  because  it  never  was  done,  there- 
fore it  can't  be  done.  We  have  plenty  of  able, 
resourceful,  experienced  leadere  who  csn  work 
out  the  actual  machinery  when  we  see  that 
we  must. 

If  we  in  America  are  sufllclently  Intelli- 
gent and  resourcefvU  and  wise  in  our  own 
American  interests  to  be  tMt  to  work  out 
with  our  aUles  ways  by  which  we  can  JoinUy 
win  the  war.  then  surely  we  are  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  resourcefiil  and  wise  In  our 
own  American  interesu  to  be  able  to  work 
out  with  thoee  same  allies  ways  by  which  we 
can  Jointly  win  the  peace.  Jointly  esUbllsh 
order  based  on  law  and  mutual  agreement, 
and  Jointly  prevent  these  periodic  returns  to 
the  Jtingle. 
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thrott(b  which  oar  ecMintry 
Is  j»vim  otn  tw  •Itber  death 
They  can  b«  the  end 
ct  •■  «tat  n— «n  b«v«  etruggled  tor 
thvouch  muturtw  tnd  mark  tha  begliming  of 
a  mvm  to  tba  Dart  Acm.  beeaiiw  mankind 
and  clTlllKitlon  cannot  etand  more  of  tbeee 
wars. 

Or.  they  can  be  the  iufferlngs  that  attend 
the  btrth  of  a  new  era  In  blatory.  with  greater 
material,  cultxiral,  and  aoctal  rlchneea  than 
wc  have  erer  gUmpaed  or  dreamed. 

Which  they  are  to  be  depends,  more  than 
anything  el«e  In  the  world.  I  believe,  on  the 
way  we  In  America  In  the  next  few  months 
decide  to  go  In  cooperation,  with  other  free- 
men. 

Thank  Ood  otir  country  la  one  of  the  few 
remaining  places  In  the  world  where  the  com- 
mon people.  Juat  like  oiirseWea  here  this 
aftamoon.  sUU  can  determine  their  own  des- 
UD7— If  tbay  will. 


Utter  of  Rabbi  Banidi  Korif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MAaaACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OF  RKPRB81NTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.   CURLEY.      Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Rbcou.  I  include  the  following  letter: 
WASHiMvnnr,  D.  C.  M*y  2,  1944. 
Oongi  eaaman  Jamss  M.  Cdilbt, 
Hotut  of  Re^eaentativet. 

Watkin^ton.  D.  C. 

irr  DKAaCoMwaHMaM:  I  was  daeply  moved 
toy  the  beacon  of  freedom  you  so  ably  held 
aloft  on  two  occasions  In  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvas.  once  when  you  declared  that 
the  Jtwa  ot  America,  who  constitute  only 
4  paroent  of  ear  population,  number  7  per- 
mat  ot  our  armed  forces.  This  you  linked 
to  a  gnat  tradition  which  we  have  Inherited 
from  the  Rafoiwtlonary  patriot  and  hnan- 
cler.  Hayn  Saloinon.  whose  contribution  to 
the  birth  at  America  will  remain  In  the  ar- 
ehlvaa  of  our  independence.  Another  ocea- 
atoo  when  you  excelled  In  paying  tribute  to 
Jewry  was  when  you  addraaaad  tha  House  on 
fha  avfbjaet  ICaaa  Mtirdar  of  Mwa  Must 
■top.  In  eoojunetton  with  tha  above  I 
abeoM  like  to  have  a  word  In  the  mldat  of 
chaoa.  for  I,  too.  waa  among  tha 


Whlla  at  one  time  I  thought  that  we  Jews 
■taod  alone,  marked  for  annihilation  by  the 
moat   ruthleaa   enamy   of   mankind.   I   waa 

EUflad.  tndaed.  to  find  that  mlUtona  of 
arleana  art  too  horrlfled  and  angerad  ovar 
the  inhtiman  peraacutlon  by  BtUafa  gang 
at  the  h^pleaa  mlnorltlaa  of  Swopa.  I  tad 
that  all  of  va  bavo  a  eoaamnn  eauaa.  tha  aav- 
ing  of  ttaaaa  paopla.  If  «•  an  gotiig  to  save 
them  wa  muat  act  now,  today,  before  It  la 
too  Uta. 

This  Oovemment  haa  made  a  beginning. 
It  hm  ewatad  a  War  Refufaa  Board.  It  haa 
•lMV(id  ttet  Board  with  taking  "all  iDoaauraa 
vtt&lB  tta  poww  to  reaetM  victims  of  enemy 
cfgnrnttm  who  ara  la  imminent  danger  of 
dMMi  aad  othiiiatw  to 
an  poartble  relief 
With  the  auccaaiful  prosecution  of  tha  war." 
That  la  a  tn»  and  noble  objective  in  keeping 
With  tiM  wlahea  of  the  American  people.  The 
qiMtton  la:  Hava  we  taken  all  measures 
wlthla  our  power  to  reactie  thoae  tortured 
imtlBia  of  Hitler's  hate?  If  we  hava  not. 
tbaa  our  hands,  too,  ara  stained  with  blood. 
I  baltava  that  tha  War  nafmaa  Board  la 
%orkiBC  ctaoaraly.   It  haa  opanad  tba  way  for 


Paleittne. 


concei<  able 
Heie 


a  trickle  of  refugees  U) 
kans  via  Turkey  to 
to  not  enough.    They 
givat,  swollen  stream. 

The  .  eyea  of  the 
Balkans   are   turned 
Those   who   have    ma 
rigors  of  torture,  dlseas  ^ 
hungry,  whipped,  footsofe 
look  to  us  for  help 
may  escape.    But  more 
is  the  obligation  of  this 
vide  thoae  ships  insofa: 
tions  will  permit. 

We  are  a  humanitarian 
a  value  on  human  life 
waste.    It  Is,  therefore 
to  exploit  every 
llvas  without  delay 
no  less  than  see  to  It 
laws  are  so  admlnlstere  1 
necessary  obstacles  to 
geea   Into   this   country 
Anything  less  wovUd  be 
the  American  tradition. 
the  humanitarian 
pie. 

Mr.  John  Pehle, 
War    Refugee    Board 
American  way  of  life 
He  is.  In  my  estimation, 
lions  of  human  beings 
John  Pehle,  has  lit  for 
of  hope.    We  must  follow 
action. 

You.  my  dear 
way  with  that  flare  of 
you. 

Tours  very  truly. 


qoma  out  of  the  Bal> 

But  a  trickle 
shtnild  be  coming  In  a 


instil  icts 


Exec  itlve 
las 


Cangreeunan 


■tiirfrlng  people  in  the 
w«ttward   to   America, 
ni^ed   to   survive   the 
and  privation  are 
and  weary.    They 
Tl4t)vigh  Istanbxil  they 
ihlps  are  needed.    It 
Government  to  pro- 
as military  opera- 
people.    We  place 
We  deplore  needless 
>ur  sacred  obligation 
means  to  save 
at  home  we  can  do 
our  Immigration 
as  to  place  no  un- 
entrance  of  refu- 
under   our   quotas, 
out  of  keeping  with 
out  of  keeping  with 
of  civilized  pco- 


t  lat 


tie 


Director  of  the 

manifested    the 

before  a  world  at  war. 

the  redeemer  of  mll- 

appolnted  to  die.    He, 

iie  helpless  a  candle 

it  with  a  flare  of 


are  well  under 
kction.    Godspeed  to 


R  aax  Basuch  Koarr. 


Bill  Bailey  and  tl  c  Four  Pillars 


EXTENSION  O'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETV  McKELUR 

or  TXM> 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  ita  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  3 
Wednesday,  Ajiril 


Mr.  McKELLAR. 
uiuinimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Bill  Bailey 
lars."  written  by  P.  F 


givjs 


Ushed  in  the  Readei 
1944.    The  arUcle  is 
very   proud.     It 
bankers  in  every 
well  as  in  every 
United  States.    I 
to  every  Senator  and 
know  Mr.  Bailey  personally 
tied  to  the  greatest 
work. 

There  being  no  oljjection 
was  ordered  to  be  pripted 
as  follows: 


dr.  President,  I  ask 
o  have  printed  in 
Record  an  article 
and  the  Pour  Pil- 
McEvoy  and  pub- 
's Digest  for  April 
oiie  of  which  I  am 
good    advice   to 
county  of  my  State,  as 
cointy  of  the  entire 
recommend  Us  reading 
Representative.    I 
He  is  enti- 
credit  for  his  fine 


Bxu.  Mjurr  AND  T  »  roua  rxLLAis 


tear 


(By  P.  P 

In  Tenttessee  you 
raaourcefulness  of  C.  ' 
dent  of  the  First  Natlonhl 
and  you  can  underatax  d 
a  good  example  of  whai 
do  for  their  communities 
tag  to  tiae  their 
aeaa. 

Banker  Bailey  wlU 
farmer  rocking  oa  hi; 


reaouxea 


legislative  day  of 
12),  1944 


the  article 
in  the  Record, 


llcXvoy) 

a  lot  about  the 
(BUl)  Bailey,  presl- 
Bank  of  ClarksviUe, 
why,  becauae  he  la 
country  bankers  can 
when  they  are  wlll- 
and  reaotirceful- 


ell  you  that  an  old 
porch  changed  Uis 


whole  viewpoint  about  cotmtry  banking— and 
revolutlonleed  the  agricultural  economy  of 
that  part  of  Tennessee. 

Por  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  rolling 
red  fields  of  Montgomery  County  were  plant- 
ad  to  "dark-fired  tobacco,"  ao-callad  becauaa 
It  la  cured  for  weeks  in  dark  bama  over 
smoldering  fires,  and  for  decades  thla  heavy- 
feeding  plant  has  heen  devastating  the  soil 
and  Impwverlshing  the  farmers. 

Bailey,  who  had  worked  up  from  a  Junior 
clerk  to  the  presidency  of  the  bank,  had  been 
sending  out  circular  letters  filled  with  advice 
for  his  farmer  clients.  But  conditions  stead- 
Uy  deteriorlated — and  so  did  the  bank. 

The  one  day  Bailey  called  at  a  farmhouse. 
The  old  farmer,  rocking  on  his  porch,  Invited 
him  to  sit  a  spell.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
he  said.  "I've  been  readln*  your  letters  all 
these  years  and  now  I  want  you  to  liaten 
to  me. 

"The  farmers  around  here  have  forgotten 
how  to  farm.  Por  a  long  time  we've  been 
growln*  dark-fired  tobacco  because  this  waa 
one  of  the  few  places  where  it  would  grow, 
and  we  made  a  lot  of  money.  But  those  days 
are  gone.  Yet  the  farmers  go  right  on  plant- 
In'  nothln*  but  tobacco,  and  you  go  on  lend- 
In*  'em  money  to  do  It — when  you  should  be 
telUn'  'em  about  the  foxir  pillars. 

"The  what?"  asked  Bailey. 

"The  four  pillars,"  said  the  farmer.  "Pour 
crops  for  the  four  seasons.  Tobacco  to  sell 
in  the  later  winter,  lambs  to  market  In  the 
spring,  wheat  to  harvest  In  July,  and  cattle 
in  the  fall.  That's  the  way  our  fathera 
farmed  before  we  started  makin'  so  much 
money  out  of  tobacco  that  we  got  greedy  and 
forgot  how  to  farm  so  we'd  have  somethln' 
to  sell  all  year  round." 

Banker  Bailey  went  home  that  night  and 
pondered.  A  few  days  later  those  on  his 
mailing  list  received  a  letter  explaining  the 
Pour  Pillars  of  Income  theory. 

The  proverbially  conservative  farmers 
aeoffed  at  the  Idea.  They  told  Bailey  that 
sheep  coTildn't  be  raised  in  that  region.  But 
Bailey  had  learned  that,  in  a  nearby  Ken- 
tucky county  with  similar  soil  and  climate, 
the  farmers  grazed  58.000  sheep  and  received 
•1,000,000  a  year  for  lambs  and  wool.  And 
that  county  was  much  smaller  than  Mont- 
gomery. 

Organizing  an  auto  cavalcade  of  63  farm- 
ers. Bailey  led  them  over  the  border  to  Ken- 
tucky and  let  them  see  what  they  could  do 
by  showing  them  what  was  being  done.  They 
came  home  converted. 

But  where  would  they  get  the  money  to 
raise  sheep?  Bailey  promised  financial  back- 
ing. What  was  equally  Important,  he  would 
also  provide  the  know-how.  Expert  guidance 
tn  their  new  endeavors  was  needed  to  moke 
the  farmers  good  bank  risks.  So  Bailey 
suffed  his  bank  with  men  experienced  In 
every  department  of  this  diversified  farm- 
ing program. 

A  folksy  letter  to  the  farmers,  entitled 
"Twenty-five  Ewes  and  a  Ram,"  told  about 
these  experts  and  helped  sell  the  Idea.  And 
when  Bailey  brought  in  a  shipment  of  3,000 
croaa-bred  yearling  ewes  which  he  had  pur- 
chased In  Montana,  the  farmers  came  from 
miles  around  to  buy.  Those  who  couldn't 
pay  caah  were  financed  by  Bailey,  who  loaned 
nearly  $30,000  In  the  first  few  days.  Within 
5  years  30.000  sheep  were  grazing  tn  Mont- 
gomery County,  providing  a  cash  crop  of 
meat  and  wool  for  the  late  spring. 

Meanwhile  Bailey  had  set  up  several  dem- 
onstration stock  farms.  The  bank  bought 
80  purebred  Hereford  bulls  from  Oklahoma 
and  loaned  them  to  farmers  free  of  charge, 
on  condition  that  the  service  of  theee  bulls 
be  given  free  to  neighbors.  At  the  end  of 
2  years  the  farmers  had  the  option  of  buying 
the  bulls  or  returning  them  to  the  bank. 
Most  bought,  but  not  before  a  puzzled  bank 
examiner  In  going  over  the  bank's  books 
found  60  bulls  under  "current  assets.**    The 
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examiner  questioned  the  aaaet,  but  Bailey 
convinced  him.  It  Is  even  rumored  that  his 
sense  of  humor  led  him  to  change  the  Item 
to  "bulls  receivable." 

Today  practically  every  Montgomery 
County  farmer  owns  a  small  herd  furnishing 
milk  and  butter  for  the  table,  and  calves 
for  the  fall  market.  Similar  success  at- 
tended Bailey's  wheat-growing  program. 
The  wheat  yield  was  down  to  10  bushels  an 
acre  when  Bailey  started  his  "four  pillars" 
campaign.     It  has  climbed  to  40  bushels. 

Next,  the  marketing  was  made  easy.  At 
first  farmers  had  to  ship  or  truck  their  stock 
26  miles  to  Hopklnsville.  Ky.  Then  Bailey 
backed  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  In 
promoting  a  community-owned  stockyard 
where,  In  the  first  6  months  of  1943.  $750,000 
worth  of  cattle  were  sold. 

Now  every  Wednesday  Is  auction  day  in 
ClarksviUe.  The  farmers  flock  to  town, 
many  of  them  with  a  calf  or  a  few  pigs 
bouncing  In  the  back  of  the  family  jalopy. 
They  can  get  as  much  at  home  as  they 
would  In  Nashville;  and  as  soon  as  Pa  col- 
lects money  at  the  auction.  Ma  takes  it  to 
the  local  stores  to  pay  old  accounts  or  make 
new  purchases.  As  one  merchant  put  It, 
"Now  we  have  two  Saturdays  a  week." 

Bailey  made  two  movies  to  spread  his 
gospel.  The  first.  Sheep  In  the  ClarksviUe 
Trading  Area,  drew  crowds  whenever  It  was 
shown  In  churches  and  schools,  all  over  the 
amnty.  Later  Bailey  dramatized  The  Pour 
Pillars  In  a  color  movie  that  ran  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  bank  officials  themselves 
made  this  picture  with  hand  cameras,  star- 
ring well-known  farmer  neighbors. 

The  film,  which  cost  less  than  $1,500,  un- 
rolls a  dramatic  symphony  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, demonstrating  step  by  step  how  to  grow 
better  tobacco,  finer  cattle,  more  abundant 
wheat,  and  how  to  conserve  the  soil.  More 
than  15.000  farmers  and  their  families  have 
seen  the  plcttire. 

Bailey  has  built  up  hU  community  by 
lending  money  liberally  but  Judiciously.  His 
credit-information  system  is  considered  a 
miracle  by  other  bankers.  It  Is  a  complete 
record  on  each  of  the  7.800  farmers  In  the 
trading  area,  and  Is  so  accurate  that  a  farmer 
can  get  a  definite  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  his  appli- 
cation for  a  loan  within  5  minutes. 

Bailey  tells  bankers'  meetings  that  the 
country  banker  must  know  three  things: 
the  people  of  hU  community,  what  the  land 
can  produce,  and  what  the  market  la  for  the 
products.  He  points  out  that  any  country 
banker  can  do  what  he  does:  list  all  the 
landowners  In  his  community  from  the  tax 
records,  break  this  list  down  Into  districts, 
consult  at  least  two  men  In  each  district  as 
to  the  standing  of  their  neighbors,  and  cross- 
check these  reports.  He  namea  the  mer- 
chant, the  doctor,  the  schooltaacher  and  the 
■ubstantlal  farmer  In  each  community  as  re- 
liable sources  of  credit  information, 

Bailey  meeta  his  Junior  officers  at  7:80 
every  morning  In  the  bank  to  go  over  loans, 
new  accounta  and  other  routine  business. 
Then  the  officers  scatter  out  through  the 
tountryslde  to  visit  with  the  bank's  farmer 
c\i8tomers,  ready  with  Information  and  ad- 
vice about  Individual  problems.  If  a  farmer 
needs  a  loan,  they  talk  It  over  right  there  on 
the  ground. 

Bill  BaUey.  now  In  his  sixties,  is  tall,  burly, 
white-headed — a  dynamic  homespun  prophet 
with  honor  In  his  own  country.  When  the 
Graduate  School  of  Banking  holds  it  annual 
summer  seaalon  at  Rutgers  University.  In  New 
Jersey,  this  rural  oracle  from  a  Tennessee 
town  of  12,000  population  draws  a  larg»  and 
respectful  hearing.  Bankers  by  the  scores 
have  come  from  Alabama,  LouUlana,  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Carolinas  to  see  for  themselves 
what  Bailey  and  the  "fotir  plUara"  hava  dona 
for  Montgomery  Coimty. 


As  one  of  them  put  It,  *tha  South  baa  all 
the  elementa  that  hava  mada  graat  aiMI 
prosperoua  clvUiiatlons :  Mineral  wealth, 
fertile  soil,  a  long  growing  season,  favorable 
climate — and  yet  the  South  la  the  poorest 
section  of  our  country.  Obviously  what  we 
need  Is  mora  economic  statesmen  with  the 
practical  vision  and  enllghtaned  seif-lntereat 
of  Country  Banker  BIL  Bailey." 


Put  Hnmanity  AboTc  Borcancracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  H  Progresso  Italo-Americano  of 
May  3, 1944: 

PUT   HUMANTTT    ABOVE    BtJKEAUCmACT  I 

Before  the  Italian  people  overthrew  Mus- 
solini last  July,  outstanding  representatives 
of  our  Italo-Amerlcan  community  gathered 
to  launch  a  movement  for  united  and  har- 
monious action.  This  committee  set  to  work 
to  help  take  Italy  out  of  the  war  and  aid  In 
feeding  and  clothing  and  providing  medicines 
for  the  hungry  and  ailing  Italian  people. 

Many  of  the  leading  figures  in  this  body 
had,  for  months,  been  appealing  by  short 
wave  to  the  Italian  masses  to  rise  and  revolt 
and  cast  out  the  Fascist  regime  which  drove 
them  Into  degradation  and  disastrous  war. 
History  has  since  shown  what  a  magnificent 
response  the  people  of  Italy  have  given  to 
these  Anrerican  appeals.  When  the  Paactat 
dictatorship  collapsed,  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Italian  Democracy  inscribed  on 
its  banners:  Freedom  and  Bread  for  Liber- 
ated Italy. 

Here   were  free  citizens  who   were  eager 
and  ready  to  throw  all  of  themselves  into  a 
splendid  humanitarian  and  patriotic  cause. 
They  were  not  looking  for  matartal  rewards, 
credit,  glory,  or  power.    They  were  concerned 
primarily  with  thoae  to  be  helped.    To  them 
hunger  and  disease  knew  no  political  differ- 
ences.    Therefore,   their  relief  organization 
was  to  be — like  all  bona  fide  American  char- 
ity institutions — on  the  broadest  all-lnclu- 
alve  basis,  embodying  all  constructive  forces, 
drawing  in  everybody  who  could  be  helpful. 
But  under  our  Government  regulations, 
all  such  solicitations  and  collections  of  funds 
and  contributions  with  which  to  secure  food, 
clothes,  and  medicines  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Prealdenfs  War  Belief  Control 
Board   consisting  of   three   members.    Here 
the  American  Committee  for  Italian  Democ- 
racy struck  a  snag  In  Ita  efforta  to  help  the 
atarvlng  women  and  chUdren,  the  sick  and 
the  famished  In  freed  Italy.    One  member 
of   thU  Board  died;   another  has  been   Ul. 
Virtually,   only  one  waa   left  to  constltuta 
the  functioning  Board  and  to  concentrata  In 
his  hands  colossal  power  over  tha.  Uvea  of 
millions  of  needy. 

We  are  grieved  to  say  that  the  deatltuta 
and  the  ailing  among  the  freed  Italian  folks 
have  been  victimized  by  the  lone  member 
of  thU  War  Relief  Board.  Sundry  subtar- 
fuges  were  resorted  to  to  thwart  the  noble 
endeavors  of  tha  American  committee  to 
speed  succor  to  starved  Italy.  Wearlaome 
delay  stalled  every  effort  of  thaaa  noted  citi- 
zens to  overcome  poverty  and  peatllence  In 
redeemed  Italy.  Thla  was  especUUy  exas- 
perating in  view  of  tha  fact  that  thU  sama 


War  Ralltf  Board  haa  permitted  eztenalva 
drtvaa  for  aiding  otbor  national  group*— Ilka 
the  Chlneae,  TufOoUvlan,  Greek.  Russian, 
and  othera.  Thaaa  eampaigna  have  been 
generously  aaaisted  by  our  Italo-Americaa 
community. 

Thla  unwarranted  conduct,  rank  rrejudlce, 
and  Injustice  against  the  suffering  Italian 
people,  simply  outrage  all  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  By  what  authority  can  anyone 
arrogata  to  himself  the  right  to  deny  frea 
American  citizens  an  opportunity  to  engago 
in  humanitarian  endeavors.  In  actlvltloa 
which  can  only  aerve  our  country  In  Ita 
crucial  hours,  and  save  thousands  of  Uvea  cf 
men.  women,  and  children  in  tmoocupled 
Italy?  Why,  the  very  name  of  thla  Board  u 
misleading.  Operating  under  the  label  of 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board. 
It  gives  the  falae  impreaaion  that  the  Prasl- 
dent  himself  U  aware  of  and  responsible  for 
Its  policies  and  malpracUcea.  We  know  tba 
President  is  beset  and  weighed  down  by 
countless  grave  problems  and  is,  therefore, 
compelled  to  delegate  authority  to  others. 
Thus,  without  any  Justification.  Prealdent 
Roosevelt,  who  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of 
the  Italian  )}eople.  becomea  a  target  of  wide- 
spread resentment.  Many  tend  to  place  on 
his  shoulders  the  blame  for  the  mladeeda  of 
an  Individual  official.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  this  Board  must  be  ImmediaUly 
reorganized  so  that  It  can  function  on  a  fair 
and  democratic  baaia — without  malice  or 
rancor  against  any  needy  nation  fighting 
alongside  of  us  against  AxU  savagery. 

We  call  upon  every  fair-minded  American 
citizen  to  wrlta  his  or  her  Congresaman  and 
Senator  In  vigorous  protest  against  the 
course  taken  to  date  by  the  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board — a  course  extremely  harmful  to 
everything  that  is  near  and  dear  to  the 
American  and  Italian  people.  Let  every 
organization  and  Institution — civic,  educa- 
tional, fraternal,  labor,  and  press — In  our 
democratic  ranks  make  Ita  voice  heard  In 
unmistakable  words  to  our  leglalatora  In 
Washington— to  the  President  himself — In 
behalf  of  the  unfortunata  Italian  victims 
of  Nazi -Fascist  aggression  and  brutality. 

The  fair  name  of  our  great  American  people 
and  the  very  cause  for  which  llberty-lovlng 
people  everywhere  are  now  paying  with  their 
limbs  and  lives  cry  aloud:  Humanltarlanlsm 
above  bureaucracy.  Away  with  all  obstaclea 
to  adequate  and  prompt  relief  for  the  dis- 
tressed and  111  m  freed  Italy.  Save  the  fam- 
ished Italian  people,  our  comrades  In  arms, 
from  starvation,  disease,  and  death. 


The  Soutk'i  Share  in  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  soirrH  cazouma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V» 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  therein  a  very  informative 
article  by  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of 
research,  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  entiUed  "The 
South's  Share  in  the  Nation." 

THZ  BOUTH'S   SHAXZ   Of   THE   HATIOir 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of  research, 
Southern  Statea  Industrial  Council,  Waah- 
TiUe,  Tenn.) 
Tha  people  of  the  16  Southern  Statea.  from 

Tezaa  to  Maryland,  comprise  one-third  ot  tha 
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poptttatton  of  our  eoimtry.  It  to  quite  nttlng, 
tbcrefor*.  ttwt  Umm  mmm  Sutes  comprlae 
ooe-thlrd  of  the  Natlooli  taad. 

TQ  rank  on  •  par  with  the  natlon«l  avcr- 
•Ce.  the  people  of  the  South  should  •!»  own 
one-third  of  the  Hatlons  wealth  and  should 
leeetre  one-third  of  the  Natkm'a  annual  in- 
eoine.  On  a  total  baaUi.  this  Is  far  from  being 
tiM  ease.  While  it  la  Imponlble  to  give  actual 
flpsva.  It  to  unquestionably  true  that  the  per 
d^ltft  waalth  and  per  csptta  Income  of  the 
•ootbcm  people  are  ooaaMtrably  below  the 
national  avcrac*.  Boa»  aatlnMtca  place  the 
southern  per  eaplta  average  ■■  low  as  half 
the  national  average. 

In  only  two  important  dlTlslona  of  the  main 
sources  of  incooM  does  the  South  exceed  Its 
pfoportlonate  one-third  share:  namely,  the 
AM— to  and  the  mines.  The  South  produces 
42  percent  of  the  board  lumber  cut  annually 
and  45  percent  of  the  value  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts produced  annually. 

Ib  a  third  Important  division  of  the  main 
Bouiciss  of  Income,  the  South  receives  almost 
•laetly  its  one-third  share.  That  Is  In  the 
cash  tneame  from  all  products  of  the  farm. 

As  fundamental  as  are  these  materials  from 
the  farms  and  the  forests  and  the  mines, 
hoawver,  they  do  not  produce  a  very  large 
patesntage  of  the  money  values  in  present- 
day  eommerce.  It  la  in  the  changing  of  these 
raw  materials  Into  finished  products  that  the 
greater  vahie  accrues.  In  thto  respect,  the 
South  has  been  sadly  lacking. 

In  IMO  the  Southern  States  produced  only 
SO  percent  of  the  value  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. This  means  an  av«rage  production  per 
of  iMS  compared  with  a  national 
or  1433.  TtM  per  capita  income  of 
llM  South  from  forests  and  mines  and  farms 
aOMNtnts  to  approximately  1145  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  $133.  but  this 
advaatag*  of  tia  per  capita  looks  small  indeed 
wbei^  eompared  with  the  9185  advantage  the 
national  average  has  over  the  South  in  value 
o(  manufactured  products.  The  n«t  result 
U  to  give  the  Nation  a  per  capita  advantage 
In  income  from  thaM  three  main  sources  of 
raw  materials  and  from  manufactured  prod« 
ucu  of  1173  over  the  South. 

The  other  main  sources  of  income  are  from 
and  from  aapital  inveated. 

1.  hera  again  the  South* 
I  very  unfavorably  with  the 
average  for  tka  MkUon.  The  — dian  income 
for  the  United  SUtes  In  Haroh  1040  was  1833. 
Of  the  fll  SUtes  with  a  better  than  national 
average,  only  1— West  Vlntinla— is  among  the 
1«  Sottthem  SUtes.  Of  the  16  lowest  States 
Ml  tS«  Ifcitf.  It  are  among  the  Southern 
Mslii.  flM  •  IsVMl  Hataa  ara  Southern 
•UUf. 

The  aedlMi  «■§•  or  aatary  laiMsa  for  dties 
•f  MOJIt  dad  dfar  Id  jMUldllad  tSows  sn. 
ilfferenee  between  the 
il  Bvvrsge  There  are 
91  tmm  la  IIW  VnMad  Suue  with  a  pepuJa- 
llOd«ftt»jlOS«rovar.  The  M  eltiae  with  the 
>  or  salary  income  are  all 
the  South;  the  7  cities  with  the  low- 
Itan  wage  or  salary  Income  ara  all  in 
tiM  South.  / 

TlMTs  ara  a  ntmiber  at  taaeons  for  thto 
medton  Income  for  the  Sovth  than  the 
i\  average.  The  perosatage  of  non- 
lahor  ta  tba  Soath  la  mtieh  higher 
I  tka  ■orlfe:  to  pvaaet  of  the  people 
la  tae  South  ata  Msgtoea  eompared  with  10 
It  for  the  nation  at  large:  a  large  per- 
of  the  acuthern  people  are  small 
whera  cash  Income  does  not  play 
a  Urge  part  in  their  welfara.  Dry  censtis 
Sgursa  overlook  thto  latter  point.  It  may 
wcU  be  possible  that  a  small  farmer,  say  in 
ftUasiaslppl.  who  haa  a  cash  Ineonw  of  tSOO 
per  year  to  Just  as  wtXk  off  as  a  clerk  In  Itew 
Jersey  who  haa  a  ca«i  tneoBM  of  four  or  five 
timea  as  great.  ^Htapa  tba  Mtostastppi 
sy  be  even  better  off  Insofar  as  the 


welfare  of  hto  family  to  »ncemed.  There  to 
a  great  difference  betwe<  n  welfare  and  health 
in  dollars,  and  the  fact  that  the  average  per 
caplU  income  In  the  G  }Uth  Is  considerably 
lower  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  does  not  necessa  -lly  mean  at  all  that 
the  welfare  of  the  peo  jle  of  the  South  to 
low«?r  than  that  for  th«    rest  of  the  Nation. 

Then,  when  we  come  to  the  per  capita  in- 
come from  Invested  o  pltal.  the  Scutbern 
SUtes  undoubtedly  suffi  r  in  comparison  with 
the  national  average.  There  are  no  total 
figures  available  to  pro  ^e  the  point  but  we 
have  indicative  flciures  that  unquestionably 
substantiate  It.  For  In  itance.  the  Southern 
SUies  have  only  15  peicent  of  the  Nation's 
banking  resources,  a  p<  r  caplU  average  for 
the  South  of  1281  con  pared  with  the  Na- 
tion's #006;  and  only  1(  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings deposits  of  the  I  ation.  a  per  capita 
average  for  the  South  t  f  $55  compared  with 
the   Nation's  $100. 

The  estimated  propert  ^  value  of  the  South- 
em  SUtes  to  only  25  pe  xent  of  the  Nation's 
total.  (The  assessed  pr  jperty  value  In  these 
SUtes  to  only  20  percen  .  of  the  total  for  the 
Nation,  but  thto  to  not  a  good  comparison, 
inasmuch  as  property  I  usually  assessed  on 
a  lower  percentage  of  fu  II  value  In  the  South 
than  elsewhere)  This  Is  closer  to  the 
South's  proportionau  one-third  than  the 
banking  resources  and  savings  deposits  but 
stUI  leaves  the  South  wl  th  a  per  capita  prop- 
erty value  average  of  1 1.300  compared  with 
the  Nation's  $1,882. 

It  wotild  be  no  explan  itlon  to  say  that  the 
South's  dtoproportlonat4  ly  small  share  of  the 
Nation's  wealth  to  due  Lo  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  South  d<  not  have  as  much 
money  as  the  people  o  tiia  balance  of  the 
country.  That  would.  1 «  similar  to  the  fa- 
mous sUtement  ascrlbi  t  to  President  Cool- 
idge  that  "when  a  gri  at  many  people  are 
unable  to  And  work  the  i  we  have  unemploy- 
ment." 

It  would  be  an  expLinatlon.  however,  to 
Why  the  Southern  StaUs  do  not  have  as 
mcmey  as  other  se  ;tions  of  the  country. 
That  to  a  different  story  and  goes  back  a  long 
way,  at  least  to  the  Cli  U  War.  In  I860  the 
South  had  30  percent  o  I  the  total  wealth  of 
the  Nation:  the  per  ctpiu  wealth  of  the 
South  was  greaur  than  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whols.  Following  4  yc  irs  of  the  bloodiest 
war  in  htotory  and  then  more  years  of  carpet- 
bagger rule,  the  South'i  proportionau  share 
of  the  Nation's  wealth  «  as  reduced  to  14  per- 
cent by  ItTO.  It's  noi  so  hard  to  replace 
living  eapenses:  It's  ter  ibly  hard  to  replace 
eapiuli  The  CivU  Wai  set  the  South  back 
100  yean  or  more. 

During  the  war  prac  itoally  everything  In 
the  South  was  ddrtfoyef  $■$$»!  the  spirit  of 


the  southern  p$og$e. 


A  tarte  part  ut  th« 


aapHdl  ol  the  South  tad  been  invested  in 


^P fd^v^vF^^SMv   i^^as^a^w^    wedda^^^^a 


wnservatlvely  at  $9,-- 


00OM04»0.    If  the  So  ith  had  been  reim- 


bursed (or  this  amount 


by  rrasidantlal  edict  dti  nng  ths  war  and  thto 


$0.0004)00.000  had  been 


nit  to  work  in  south- 


em  Industry  and  had  ir  creased  at  an  sverags 


rau  of  4  percent  per 


years,  the  South  would  tow  have  $464XW,000,- 


000  capital  whleb  it 


not  an  unreaeonable  an  amption  and  when  it 
to  realized  that  the  toU 
taxable  .pxc^rnxj    In    (he 


inormous  change  thto 


amounted    to    only    $:  9.000.000.000.    it    can 

readily  be  eeen  what  an 

would  have  made  in  thi  i  picture. 

And  it  must  be  remei  at>ered  that  the  value 
of  the  slaves  was  only  a  part  of  the  capital 
lost  by  the  South.    Mo  t  of  the  accumulated 


capital  of  200  years  oi 

Almost  two  generation! 

men  wera  destroyed 

came  home  barefooted 

llMn  was  a  time  wbei  i  It  might  well  have 

been  said  o<  the  South^mera  that  they  wore 

no  shoes. 


which  was  destroyed 


year  for  the  tost  80 


not  havs.    Thto  to 


valtie  of  all 
South    for    1040 


more  was  destroyed. 

of  the  South's  finest 

rboee  who  were  left 

to  a  ravaged  tond. 


But  the  South  did  not  complain.  It  set 
sbout  to  work  out  its  own  destiny.  And  it  to 
that  spirit  which  will  not  be  downed  that  to 
the  hope  of  the  Bcuth.  It  to  that  spirit 
which  is  now,  after  all  theae  years,  beginning 
to  bear  fruit. 

For  the  outlook  for  the  South  Is  not  dark. 
The  outlook  for  the  South  Is  bright.  The 
South  has  the  greatest  future  of  any  section 
of  our  land.  It  has  the  climate  and  the 
natural  resources  and  the  people  and  the 
spirit  that  make  thto  inevitable.  Comparing 
the  South  with  the  national  average  may  give 
an  unfavorable  complexion  to  Southern  econ- 
omy but  we  must  not  be  blinded  to  the  fact 
that  that  complexion  la  clearing  up  and  to 
now  beginning  to  do  so  rapidly.  The  sUtus 
quo  (which  the  old  Negro  said  was  Latin  for 
"de  me:s  wes  In")  may  not  look  good,  but 
comparing  It  with  the  past  and  comparing 
the  present  raU  of  growth  of  the  South  with 
that  of  the  Nation  gives  a  different  aspect. 

The  South  to  advancing  faster  Industrially 
than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  to  usually 
considered  an  agricultural  section,  yet  In  1939 
the  value  of  manufactured  producU  made 
in  the  South  was  $11,190,000,000.  while  the 
cash  Income  from  all  farm  products  was  only 
$2,800,000,000.  The  South  s  share  of  value  of 
manufactured  products  remained  stationary 
for  30  years — from  1900  to  1930 — at  15  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total.  During  the  next 
10  years — by  1940 — It  advanced  to  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  toUl.  The  Southern  SUtes 
now  conuin  38.980  manufacturing  esUb- 
lishmenU,  82  of  which  are  the  largest  Indus- 
trial planta  cf  their  kind  In  the  world  or  In 
the  United  SUtes.  The  value  of  manufac- 
tured prcducU  In  the  South  Increased  from 
$9,805,000,000  In  1019  to  $11,190,000,000  In 
1939.  a  gain  of  14  percent,  while  for  the 
UnlUd  States  as  a  whole  It  was  decreasing 
from  $62,418,000,000  to  $60,828,000,000.  a  loss 
of  8  percent.  The  number  of  wage  earners 
In  the  South  Increased  from  1,597.084  to 
1,785,064  during  the  same  period,  an  Increase 
of  10  percent,  while  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  number  of  wage  camera  decreased 
from  9,096,000  to  7J87,000,  a  decraase  of  18 
percent. 

Some  lllitotratlons  are  in  order.  In  1900 
the  South  manufactured  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cotton:  in  1940  it  manufacttured 
85  percent  of  the  Nation's  cotton.  For  the 
yeara  1936-37  the  South  gained  67  new  planU 
in  cotton  manufacturing  wblls  the  rest  of 
ths  country  was  losing  42  planU.  For  the 
year  1937  ths  rayon  Indtutry  in  the  South 
Increased  238  percent  over  1935,  while  the 
rest  of  thfl  country  was  gaining  only  97  per* 
cent.  The  South  manufacturers  fO  percent 
of  the  Nattun's  tobacco.  In  1900  the  South 
manufactured  19 peroent  of  the  Nation*  fur* 
nlture;  In  1940,  M  percent,  The  South  has 
been  eonstotenttjr  pn^ducing  »pprr>ximauiy 
40  percent  of  the  Nation's  lumber  for  the  last 
40  years,  The  value  of  wood  pulp  prcduoed 
In  the  South,  a  new  Indtutry  fur  thto  sec- 
tion, Increased  70  percent  in  1940  over  lt99, 
compared  with  an  Increase  of  16  percent  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  1900  the  South  only  produced  18  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  Nation's  mineral 
producU:  It  now  produces  45  percent.  Some 
of  these  mineral  resources  produced  by  the 
South  are  practically  100  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's sulfur,  phosphate,  carbon  black,  baux- 
ite; 90  percent  cf  the  ball  clay,  barlU,  fuller's 
earth,  and  kaolin;  71  percent  of  the  natural 
gas:  over  70  percent  of  the  natural  gasoline; 
60  percent  of  the  petroleum;  50  percent  of  the 
marble;  49  percent  of  the  bituminous  coal; 
over  40  percent  of  the  fluorspar  and  lead; 
over  35  percent  of  the  feldspar,  stone, 
■Inc.  limestone  and  lime;  and  hundreds  of 
other  producU  too  nimerous  to  mention. 

The  1941  BItM  Book  of  Southern  Progreas 
sUted.  "  •  •  •  the  (Industrial)  growth 
which  to  Uklng  place  In  the  Southern  SUtes 
can  be  Justly   termed  phencmenaL** 
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As  has  been  noted,  the  South  produces  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  Nation's  farm  prod- 
ucU. The  South  produces  98  percent  of  the 
Nation's  cotton;  98  percent  of  Its  tobacco; 
27  percent  of  iU  corn;  16  percent  each  of  iu 
wheat  and  oaU.  Great  strides  are  being 
made  in  the  use  and  development — both  for 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  uses — of 
such  special  southern  crops  as  tung  oil,  pea- 
nuts, and  sweetp>oUtoes.  The  South  con- 
Ulns  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  cattle:  27 
percent  of  Its  sheep:  30  percent  of  its  hogs; 
and  46  percent  of  lU  horses  and  mules. 

Unquestionably,  the  South  has  a  marvelous 
future  before  It.  Ite  mineral  resources,  with 
an  annual  output  almost  half  the  Nation's 
total,  are  almost  beyond  compare.  Its  for- 
ests produce  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  luml)er  and  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucU therefrom  are  rapidly  growing.  The 
South's  Income  from  farm  products  to  on  a 
par  with  the  Nation. 

Of  course,  the  South  still  has  lU  needs. 
It  to  most  backward  In  education.  The  South 
needs  better  teachere,  more  progressive  edu- 
cational leaders,  and  mora  up-to-date  educa- 
tional facilities  for  lU  youth.  The  farming 
of  the  South  might  be  more  diversified.  The 
South  needs  to  produce  much  of  the  feed- 
stuffs  which  It  now  ImporU.  The  South  defi- 
nitely needs  greater  industrialization,  with 
lu  attendant  greater  Income  and  higher 
standard  of  living.  The  South  greatly  needs 
more  capital  with  which  to  develop  IU  own 
resources. 

On  the  ether  hand,  the  South  does  not 
need  sympathy.  The  South  would  not  take 
kindly  to  subsidization.  Both  have  been 
exuded  and  advised  in  considerable  amounU 
by  ceruin  alphabetical  agencies  In  their  so- 
cial studies  of  recent  years.  The  South  has 
been  forced  for  80  yeara  to  work  out  lU  own 
destiny.  The  South  as  a  whole  desires  to  be 
let  alone  so  that  It  may  continue  to  do  so. 

Most  of  all,  the  South  simply  needs  time. 
Under  the  system  of  free  enterprise  and  Indi- 
vidual Initiative  which  has  made  our  Nation 
great,  the  South  is  destined  (or  a  wonderful 
prosperity  and  in  the  normal  course  of  evenU 
nothing  can  prevent  It.  Time— and  the  spirit 
of  the  South— wUl  bring  tlito  about. 


All  Velci  Are  Soiaidr  Volei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEnIv.  BARKLEY 

Of  KtwTveaT 

IN  THI  SINATI  OF  TMl  UNTTID  STATM 

Wfdrii'Hdav.  May  3  (leglilative  day  of 
WedntBday,  April  i2),  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  Preiident,  I  Mtk 
unanlmou$  coruM>nt  to  incorporate  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent  editorial 
entitled  "All  Vote*  Are  Soldier  Vote$," 
written  by  Edward  Lindsay,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Herald  Review  of  Decatur, 
111.,  on  February  6,  1944.  The  editorial 
makes  particular  mention  of  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas].  It  Is  also  of 
Interest  to  know  that  the  Decatur  Her- 
ald-Review is  one  of  the  most  independ- 
ent newspapers  in  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ftif.  TOTXa  ABZ  SOLDIXa  VOTXa 

(By  Edward  Lindsay) 
Republican    Membera    of    Congress    have 
maneuvered  themselves  into  an  uncomfort- 


able position  on  the  soldiers'  voU  bins.  Thto 
to  partlctilarly  Impressive  if  you  sit  in  the 
Senate  gallery  for  a  few  houn  ItoUning  to 
each  of  them  building  up  an  extensive  ex- 
planation for  the  OoNoanazoHAi.  Raooeo  and 
the  folks  back  home.  •  *  • 
It  to  easy  to  eee  what  happened. 
After  administration  leaders  presented  the 
simplified  Federal  ballot  bill  that  did  not 
recognize  the  constitutional  fiction  requiring 
a  vote  for  electora  rather  than  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Republican 
Members  rebelled. 

This  was  partly  reflex — If  the  admlntotra- 
tlon  wanU  It.  there  must  be  something 
vrrong  with  it — and  partly  an  extension  of 
the  grass  roots  political  philosophy  upon 
which  the  Republican  comeback  has  been 
built. 

SUtes  control  the  election  machinery,  with 
a  few  minor  exceptions,  so  it  seemed  to  be 
good  politics  for  the  Republicans  to  defend 
them  against  this  newest  encroachment  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  looked  like  a 
good  bet. 

If  the  fight  could  have  been  kept  on  this 
basis — an  argument  over  the  relative  Import- 
ance of  permitting  the  soldlen  to  vote  and 
the  constitutional  rlghU  of  sovereign 
StaUs — the  Republican  position  would  not 
have  been  damaging  to  the  party's  chances 
In  the  next  election.  It  might  have  helped. 
Two  other  reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
Federal  ballot  bills  have  been  widely  dis- 
cussed. The  opposition  of  most  of  the  South- 
em  DemocraU  underscored  the  panic  into 
which  many  Southemera  are  thrown  at  the 
thought  of  the  consequences  of  making  bsl- 
loU  available  to  all  Negroes  over  31.  More- 
over, the  Idea  has  gotten  around  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  servicemen,  espe- 
cially those  overseas,  favor  the  reelection  ot 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Republicans,  then,  found  themselves 
In  the  position  of  opposing  the  Federal  sol- 
diers' ballot  to  surlllBe  10.000,000  voten  who 
favored  President  Roosevelt,  and  Incidentally 
to  protect  SUtes  rlghU.  The  Negro  voU 
Issue  added  conftulon. 

Obviously,  this  was  not  so  good.  There 
has  been  a  great  clamor  by  Republieaits  In 
both  Houses  to  repair  the  damage  by  getting 
SUU  ballou  into  the  hands  of  st  least  soms 
soldiers  The  Army  and  Navy  have  not  been 
very  helpful.  They  have  refused  to  call  oC 
ths  war  while  the  ballou  of  every  county  in 
ths  United  States  are  routed  to  each  of  the 
servicemen  from  those  counties  wherever 
they  may  be.  Their  poeltion  to  that  a  sim* 
pUlled  red(>rsl  ballot  U  the  only  kind  they 
could  oonatder  handling. 

This  leaves  ths  Republleana  the  choice  of 
facing  ths  charge  that  they  di-priv^ni  ths 
soldiers  of  a  voi9  or  of  accepting  the  uni- 
form federal  ballot  with  asjnany  faee-saving 
amendmenu  as  can  be  tacked  on.  What- 
ever happens  to  the  legtolatlon,  the  Republi- 
cans havs  hurt  themselves. 

There  to,  I  believe,  some  merit  to  the  wide- 
ly held  Idea  that  a  majority  of  ths  soldiers 
overseas  favur  ths  reelection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
A  few  montha  ago  I  saw  a  confidential  poll 
mode  in  one  group  of  soldiers  overseas  that 
bore  out  thto  belief.  (The  poll  was  not  made 
by  the  Army  or  the  Oovernment.)  While 
thto  report  to  not  avalUble  for  publication, 
it  was  widely  distributed  so  there  was  the 
opportunity  for  political  leaders  of  both 
parties  to  know  about  It. 

On  the  other  hand,  reporu  from  reltobls 
ccrrespondents  and  personal  lettera  from 
soldlera  at  the  front  suggest  that  voting,  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  not  the  first  thing  in  the 
minds  of  our  fighting  men.  My  guess  to  that 
whUe  every  soldier  would  teU  you  he  otight 
to  have  the  right  to  voU,  not  one  in  10  would 
walk  across  the  street  to  do  It. 

A  soldier  In  a  training  camp  In  the  United 
SUtes  U  preoccupied  with  hto  weapons,  hto 


comforU.  the  Siting  techniques  he  la  learn- 
ing and  the  moat  interesting  uas  of  hto  leisure 
time.  At  the  fronu  thto  abaorptton  with  the 
military  bu&ineas  at  hand  must  crowd  out 
civilian  conaideratlons  even  more  nmnpletaly. 
A  good  bed.  a  bath,  a  packaca  oT  dgareta 
might  eeem  more  Important,  most  of  the 
time,  than  the  privUcge  of  drawing  an  X  in 
a  square. 

The  effect  on  the  election  of  the  ballota 
soldiers  mark  or  don't  mark  will  be  negli- 
gible. The  vote  of  the  folks  at  home,  how- 
ever, will  be  affected  tremendously  by  what 
they  think  theU-  soMlar  eons,  brothera.  eweet- 
hcarU  and  husbands  would  have  them  do. 
Nearly  every  vote  cast  In  the  next  election 
will  be  a  aoldier  vote. 

The  point  I  am  uying  to  make  is  that  the 
soldiers'  voU  bllto.  aa  auch.  are  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  atmoephere  around  the  con- 
test they  engendered.  It  swmed  to  me  that 
the  opponents  of  the  Fe<leral  ballot  have  lost 
ground  and  that  IU  supporurs  have  created 
BO  favorable  an  impression  that  Democratic 
candidates  In  the  North  may  do  better  In  the 
fall  election  than  seemed  possible  2  months 
ago. 

If  thto  to  a  fact.  It  has  particular  signifi- 
cance In  our  own  StaU.  All  ^rf  the  pollsura 
and  political  prognostlcators  put  us  In  the 
"doubtful"  column  with  a  nlp-and-tuck  con- 
test between  Democratic  Chicago  and  Repub- 
lican down -State. 

Moreover.  Illlnoto  will  not  overlook  the 
part  played  In  the  soldiers'  voU  bill  contest 
by  her  senior  Senstor,  Scott  W.  Lt7CAS,  Demo- 
crat. Mr.  LtKiAS  was  eoeponsor  In  the  SensU 
of  the  admlntotraUon'»  Federal  ballot  bill, 
but  he  was  more  than  that.  He  led  the  fight 
for  IU  adoption  on  the  SenaU  floor  so  effec-  • 
tlvely  that  he  has  won  national  recognition. 
He  to  being  mentioned  as  a  possible  caudldaU 
for  Vice  President. 

And  I  can  see  why.  1  havs  thought  well  of 
Mr.  Lucas  for  a  long  time.  Hs  to.  I  have 
known,  a  good  representative  for  the  SUU. 
well  informed  in  the  ways  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment, and  willing  to  use  hto  influence  to 
ths  beneflt  of  worth-while  local  proJecU  re- 
quiring Federal  cooperation.  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  discovery  that  he  Is  one  of  the 
biggest  msn  In  ths  SenaU,  and  respected  on 
both  sides  of  the  stole. 


SciEure  of  Montf  ornery  Ward  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  tLUNOtS 

IN  TMl  SKNATI  OF  THE  OfflTSD  STATM 

Wedneiday.  May  S  HevlMlaltve  day  o/ 
WedncMday,  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
editorial  entitled  'By  Due  Process  of 
Force."  appearing  in  the  Daily  Republi- 
can-Times, published  In  OtUwa,  111. 
This  editorial  expresses  the  view  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  who  reside  In 
this  section  of  Illinois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

BT  mn  raocne  or  roacs 

In  an  outrageous  abuse  of  his  authority. 
President  Roosevelt  haa  aelaed  control  of  the 
fftaii  order  properties  snd  Chicago  retaSatow 
of  Montgomery  Ward  *  Co.  UutfiNweS, 
armed  soldiers  have  evicted  pbyticaUj  the 
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ta«»l  optnton  a<  the  burtn—  •odtteiraiu- 
•ai*  pwpartt—  now  »n  under  Oofafaawnt 
cootral. 
IIM  MwMai  wtaa  txom  •  eoctrovcny 
■MB  ttB  aHMWHwat  or  Ward's  and  a  un- 
to whleli  a  number  of  Ward  emplojraea 
1^.  Waid'a  reused  to  recocntae  the  right 
of  tliat  ualOB  to  bargain  tor  aU  employaaa 
ttotU.  by  Tota  or  othenriae,  »ucb  right 


aad  vb»  War  Labor  Board. 
a  aatttaaaent,  laid  tue  matter 
it^  doontep.  Why  the  War 
faUad  to  require  a  ballot  to  de- 
mUkoa  wpwaeoted  a 
m»lontr  at  mmfHaf^m  no  <mm  ■■■ma  to 
knov  •  *  *  we  hope  It  waa  not  to  pro- 
,  and  foater  a  unloo  which  might  prove  to 
at  hut  a  small  employee  group  and 
tbaiaCor*  oouid  not  win  In  such  an  election. 
Bagaritlf^  tha  legal  merita  of  the  alterca- 
tion batvaaa  Ward's  and  the  unkio  the  Be- 
puhUoan-TlMaa  has  little  kccwledga  and  no 
Ofialon.  We  ImUmw.  however,  that  every 
pataon  In  these  Unttatf  atataa  must  take  an 
Intereat  in  the  stapa  the  Prealdent  has  chosen 
to  take. 

The  management  of  Wards  points  out  that 
tha  aaaU-order  bualneas  and  retail  store  are 
tn  BO  ■»«*■«*«-  eqiiipped  for  manufactiire, 
production,  or  mining  of  any  product  or 
material  required  for  the  war  effort,  and 
jinnaaqiiifitly  cannot  be  oonaldared  In  the 
of  plants  or  mlnea  in  which  strikes 
woiild  interrupt  vital  war  production.  In 
view  of  this,  it  Is  dllBcult  to  understand  why 
the  Prealdent  has  a  greater  right  to  seize 
Wartfa  than  he  would  have  to  take  over  your 
kMlBeaa  or  ours,  or  to  take  over  operation 
or  a  labor  tinlon,  with  an  Army  to  force 
■ttlMarvlence. 

If  the  poaitlon  taken  ^  Wards  is  upheld. 
PrMldent  Roosevelt  has  openly  and  advlseilly 
?lclgfd  tiM  OonatttMtlon  ha  has  sworn  to 
UpbOM  Wie  Oooatttatloa  which  guarantees 
to  all  of  us  fundamental  rlghu  without  which 
tbare  can  be  no  liberty.  Re  dldnt  go  to  the 
covrts;  he  dldnt  aak  CongraaB  to  act  or  to  so 
ampower  htm:  he  simply  eoaywuMled  the 
Army  to  take  over, 

XJaiitm  — pgwwatf  bjr  Oongraw  to  do  bo, 
BO  OMM— VTMlint  or  otbainlaa  way  legally 
■•Ise  any  oMmt  aaAli  prapnty.  atther  in  time 
d  war  or  paoM.  and  avan  Damocrattc  R^pre- 
aenuttvff  Sssmi  of  Virginia,  coauthor  of  the 
■mith-ConnaOy  Act.  which  gives  the  Prrsl. 
tfant  povar  to  handle  labor  disputea  In  wsr« 
vNh  featb  D—iPC ratio  aad  Be- 
tbara  of  Oongresa  yesterday  In 
MHMMdiMI  in  iDTWtlfBtlao  of  tha  Preal- 
«Mi%  mmtm. 

If  Rooaevalt  tea  ortawrt  gua-polnt  aelsure 
0t  tha  Want  piopHttaa  wtttMNtt  lagal  right. 
P  pnpwty  la  safe.  TlMa  ho  tw ma 
m  tfleutor  •  •  •  doing  the  aort 
of  Ihlata  ottr  eons  and  hoMbanda  and  fathers 
ai«  gtvtec  tbilr  Uvea  to  pravent.  If  that's 
the  way  it  la — and  certainly  that's  the  way  it 
it'a  action  la  unpardon- 


no  wt  predttrttea  la  lavolvad  in  the 
Wkrd  piupattlaa.  a  dooa  asaminatlon 
It  BKrttraa  haoomaa  even  more 
I  than  t  years,  the  Gov- 
)oustlng  with  Bewell 
Avwy.  efaatrman  of  Ward's  board  of  direc- 
tors, over  labor  matters  and  has  forced  upon 
tha  wamti  order  houaa  a  unloa  contract,  which 
Avary  algnad  over  Utter  protaat.  Could  it 
poaalhly  he.  aa  aoiM  qaartaca  point  out.  that 
tha  Ptaaktent  la  vataf  tha  United  SUtes 
Amy  to  punish  Avery  and  to  pay  i>er8onal 
iillUgalloiia  to  C.  I.  O.  tmloos  by  forcing 
tha  amployar  to  hla  kneee?  Could  a  greed 
for  eonttntiad  power  baooaaa  ao  Inaatlable 
that  tha  head  of  our  Mattta  haa  been  lad  to 
a  pdnt  where,  for  votes,  he  will  disregard 
hla  oath  of  oflBca  and  cater  to  the  whims  of 
■  ny  daaa  or  group  at  the  aipiiaii  of  others? 
"That  ■lami  utterly  fantaatle.    Xa  It? 


tbst 


thg 


MQnt(  ornery 


The  Republican 
atlon  of  war  Industries 
out  intemiptlon  and 
both  legally  and 
any  step  neceaeary  to 
production,  whether 
tlon  has  oooae  from 
But  one's   Imagl nation 
thin  to  picture 
store  aa  a  war  Industry 

We  admire  Mr.  Avery|a 
for  the  rl^ts  we 
of  us  In  the  Revolutio^Riry 
he  was  forced  to  bow 
We  hope  the  courts 
clslon  and  that 
steps  axe  neceaaary  to 
of  this  Nation  that  we 
racy  and  that  the 
thnes  fh^ic*  our  schoo 
'way  back  before  1932 


Ttmis  believes  that  oper- 

must  continue  wlth- 

tbe  Oovemment  la 

morally  Jtistlfled  in  taking 

I  uarantee  continix>ua 

threat  of  Interrup- 

nAanagemant  or  labor. 

must    be   stretched 

Ward's  retell 


t> 
wil 
Congn  n 


AdifitioBkl  DeUili 
AtUntk  Cliart«r 


courage  In  fighting 
It  were  won  for  all 
War.    We  regret 
HlUer-iike  tyranny, 
render  a  quick  de- 
will  take  whatever 
prove  to  the  people 
still  live  in  a  democ- 
Co^stltution  yet  means 
teachers  said  It  did, 


Conceming  the 
Conference 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
ca 

HON.  JOHN  ; .  DANAHER 

or  CONNl  CTICUT 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  1  HK  TTNITKD  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  3 
Wednesday. 


[legislative  day  of 
12).  1944 


AnrU 

Mr.  DANAHER.  \  r.  President,  in  the 
permanent  Rscord,  v  slume  88,  part  I.  at 
page  780.  appears  a  eference  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Prime  Mint;  ter  Churchill  dated 
January  28,  1942.  I  deals  with  certain 
diactmlons  and  even  .s  which  transpired 
at  the  Atlantic  Cot  ference  in  August 
1941.  In  the  permai  ent  Record  for  the 
evenU  of  July  7,  194: ,  In  volume  88,  part 
V.  at  page  6013.  apr  ears  an  account  by 
Mr.  BniMt  Ltndley  d  allng  wlUi  the  same 
matt«r.  Tbow  tvtnii  are  not  unrelated 
to  later  disclosures. 


I  refer  partlcularls 
appeared  in  the  Hem 
n,  1944,  under  the 


serts  Roosevelt  Respsured  Him  About 
Empire." 


On  the  morning 
1944,  the  Hartford 
editorial  entitled  ' 
and  collateral  then 
titled  "With  No  A 


to  an  article  which 
York  Sun  on  April 
itle  "Churchill  As- 


the  New  Haven  Register  of  the  same 
date. 
In  view  of  the  reference  Just  made.  It 


is  interesting  to  fine 


IsgtOQ  Post  for  Tue  iday,  April  25.  1944, 
appears  an  editorisl  entitled  "Bulldog 


Breed. 

I  ask  unanimous 
various  articles  may 


consent  that  these 
ippear  in  continuity 


in  the  Appendix  of  t  le  Ricord. 
There  being  no  ol  jection,  the  articles 

were  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  REcoks, 

as  follows: 

rFrom  the  New  York  bun  of  April  21,  1M41 

Cbttbcbxix  Aanan  Bo  laxvu-T  Rkassuxxd  Hue 
ABOxrr  XMraa — Tku  s  Commons  ATuumo 
CaAXTB  Doaa  Nor  C  oirrsMPLATs  Aaouxanr 
or  BamsH  Punui«iAL  PaocaAM 

London,  AprU  21. — : 
HI  told  the  Ho\ise  of 
Anglo-JUnarlcan 
mant  waa  reached  in 


Sunday.  April  23. 
ant  published  an 
Empire  Pirster"; 
o,  an  editorial  en- 
ogles"  appeared  in 


that  in  the  Wash- 


I^ime  Uln  later  Chur^- 

today  that  tha 

Istanoe     agree- 

1942  with  aaauranoea 


Ommons 
mulual 


from  Prealdent  Roosevelt  that  "we  were  no 
mote  cocmnitted  to  abolition  of  Imperial 
pMferenoe  than  the  American  Oovemment 
waa  committed  to  abolition  of  their  protec- 
tive tariff."  Winding  up  a  debate.  Mr. 
Churchill  said: 

"At  my  first  meeting  with  the  President  of 
the  Dnited  Ststes.  In  Newfoundland,  at  the 
tane  of  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
btfore  the  United  SUtes  had  entered  tha 
trar — a  meeting  on  very  anxious  and  critical 
matters — I  asked  for  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing words  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  which  can 
be  read  In  that  document: 

"  'With  dxie  respect  for  their  existing  obli- 
gations.' There  are  the  limiting  words  and 
they  were  Inserted  for  the  express  purpoaa 
of  retaining  to  this  house  and  to  the  DomtA- 
ions  the  fullest  possible  rights  and  liberties 
over  the  question  of  Imperial  preference. ' 

(Imperial  preference  means  that  States  be- 
longing to  the  British  Empire  charge  lovi^r 
import  duties  on  goods  coming  from  other 
States  of  the  Empire  than  they  do  on  goods 
arriving  from  countries  outside  the  empire. 
Sometimes  it  meana  a  waiving  of  duties  alto- 
gether on  empire  goods.] 

"Again.  In  February.  1M2,"  he  went  on, 
"when  the  United  States  was  our  closest  ally. 
I  did  not  agree  to  Article  7  of  the  mutual-aid 
i^reement  without  having  previously  ob- 
tained from  the  President  a  definite  assur- 
ance that  we  were  no  more  committed  to  the 
abolition  of  imperial  preference  than  the 
Amerlcin  Government  was  committed  to  the 
abolition  of  their  protective  tariffs."  This 
part  of  the  prime  minister's  statement  waa 
greeted  with  loud,  approving  shouta  of 
"Hear!  Heart" 

■UTAIN  rSXS  TO  ACT 

"The  agreement  for  discussing  as  to  how  a 
greater  volume  of  trade  and  a  more  harmo- 
nious flow  of  trade  can  be  created  In  the  im- 
madiata  post-war  years  leavea  tia  In  every 
respect,  ao  far  as  action  la  concerned,  per- 
fectly free,"  Mr.  Churchill  said.  "How  could 
It  otherwise  be  when  ParUament  Itself  would 
not  only  have  to  debate  the  matters,  but 
would  have  to  legislate  upon  them  whan  they 
were  brought  before  It? 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  should  be  a 
careful  searching  and  far-raachlng  discus- 
sion of  the  economies  of  the  post-war  world 
and  a  sincere  attempt  should  be  nade  to 
reconcile  confiletlrg  Interests  wherevar  pea- 
alble.  The'e  miut  t>e  a  wholehearted  en- 
deavor begun  in  good  time  to  promote  the 
graataat  interchange  of  goods  snd  services 
between  variotis  communities  of  the  world, 
and  to  strive  for  that  prooeaa  of  betterment 
of  the  standings  of  living  In  every  country 
without  which  expanding  markets  are  Im- 
poaaibto  and  without  which  world  prosperity 
is  a  dream  which  might  easily  turn  Into  a 
nightmare." 

SNOaiNO  AT  KMPnu 

Declaring  he  never  had  thought  that  the 
Empire  "needed  tying  together  with  strings," 
Mr.  Chiu-chill  said  he  agreed  that  natural 
forces  "will  carry  everything  before  them, 
especially  when  those  forces  are  fanned  for- 
ward as  they  will  be,  by  the  wings  of  victory 
in  a  righteous  cause." 

Reviewing  Britain's  ups  and  dowi»,  Mr. 
ChurchiU  acknowledged  that  there  had  been 
mlstakea,  but  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict 
we  fliul  the  British  Commonwealth  and  bn- 
pire  more  strongly  united  than  ever  before. 

"^t  is  extraordinary,"  he  went  on,  "what 
a  tmslness  it  has  become  to  sneer  at  the 
British  Empire.  Those  who  have  tried  it  In 
tbe  United  States  have  been  discredited. 
Iboae  who  have  tried  It  in  the  Domlnlona 
have  found  no  public  backing." 


CL08B  Tm   AUtSADT 

With  the  meeting  of  Empire  premiers  an- 
proachlng.  Mr.  ChurchiU  aaid  that  the  qu2d- 
tion  waa  how  the  British  Empire  f  amUy  could 
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gain  greater  benefits  from  Ita  already  doae 
ties. 

**!  do  not  think  we  should  embark  upon 
that  taak  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  If  we 
do  not  do  something,  everything  is  going  to 
crash.  The  wtvld  la  In  a  crlala.  but  the 
British  Empire,  and  the  commonwealth  wlth> 
In  It.  never  were  more  united,"  he  aaid.  He 
concluded  his  remarks  by  saying: 

"I  have  never  conceived  that  the  fraternal 
■aaodatlon  with  the  United  States  would 
mitigate  In  any  way  against  the  unity  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  or  Empire,  or  breed 
lll-feeeng  with  our  great  Russian  aUy,  with 
whom  we  are  bound  by  a  ao-year  treaty.  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  choose  this  or  that. 
With  wisdom,  vigor,  and  courage,  we  can  get 
the  best  of  both. 

"We  have  often  s&ld  of  our  British  Empire. 
In  my  father's  house  there  arc  many  man- 
sions.' So.  m  this  far  greater  world  structure 
which  we  shaU  surely  ralae  out  of  the  ruins 
of  desolating  war.  there  Is  room  for  ail  gen- 
erous and  free  assoclationa  of  a  special  char- 
acter, so  long  as  they  are  not  disloyal  to  the 
world  cause,  nor  seek  to  btkr  the  forward  prog- 
ress of  mankind." 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  of  AprU 
23,  19441 

An  "SMPiaa  Pxasra" 

It  is  not  at  aU  to  the  discredit  of  Prime 
ICmiater  Churchill  that  he  is  an  Empire  and 
BcMftill  Commonwealth  of  Nations  "Pirster." 
In  dosing  a  2-da3rs'  debate  on  the  Empire 
he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  in- 
sisted at  his  meeting  with  Prealdent  Rooae- 
velt.  resulting  In  framing  the  so-called 
Atlantic  Charter,  that  the  words  **with  due 
respect  to  the  ezlatlng  ohUgatlons"  be  in- 
serted. "Theee  are  the  limiting  worda."  he 
said,  "and  they  were  inserted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  retaining  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Dominions  the  fullest  possible 
rlghU  and  liberties  over  the  question  of  im- 
perial prelerencc." 

And  on  another  occasion,  the  signing  of 
the  lend-lease  agreement  In  1M2,  Mr.  Church- 
ill objected  to  one  article  until  he  "obtained 
fron  tha  PrssMant  deflniu  sasunuiet  that  we 
wars  DO  mors  committed  to  the  abolition  c€ 
Inpsrlal  piwfsrenoe  than  the  American  Oov- 
emment was  committed  to  the  abolition  of 
lU  protective  Uriff." 

Imperial  preference  la  the  system  under 
which  members  of  the  British  Empire  levy 
lower  Import  duties  on  goods  exchanged 
among  themselves  than  on  gooda  from  out- 
side the  Empire.  It  la  one  ot  the  evidences 
of  Empire,  one  of  the  ties  that  bind  the 
Empire  together.  Mr.  Churchill  la  a  aiout 
and  staunch  champion  of  that  Empire,  aa  he 
gave  further  convincing  and  eloquent  demon- 
stration in  his  speech  laat  Friday. 

No,  thU  sUteaman  who  did  not  became  the 
King's  first  minister  In  order  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire  hasn't 
bartered  away  a  bit  of  that  Empire  nor 
sturendered  a  single  one  of  the  privileges  that 
lu  members  en)oy.  Nor  will  he.  His  fcwelgn 
policy,  even  toward  the  United  Statee,  to 
which  he  admlu  Great  Britain  owes  a  great 
debt,  U  based  on  self-interest,  self-preeerva- 
tion.  In  that  respect  he  is  an  unashamed 
"Empire  firster."  He  knows  that  in  no  other 
way  can  the  British  Empire  be  held  together. 
Nor  through  any  weaker  policy  can  any  other 
nation  long  survive. 

(From  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)   Register  of 

AprU  23.  1»44| 

WrrH  No  Apolochs 

At  least  twice  in  the  process  ot  drawing  up 

mutual  agreements  between  Great  Brluin 

and    the    United    Statee,    Prime    Minlater 

Churchill  assured  the  House  of  Commons  on 

Friday,  he  took  express  precautions  to  make  it 

clear  that  he  was  in  no  fashion  or  degree  sign- 


ing away  the  Empire's  own  preferential  trade 
practices  as  between  divisions  then  of . 

He  did  It  first  In  connection  with  what  be 
referred  to  as  "the  ao-called  Atlantic  Char- 
ter," which  reference  brings  that  down  some- 
what out  of  the  clouds,  and  impUea  that  It 
may  be  gaaed  upon  and  weighed  by  mortals 
without  deep  genufiectlon.  He  did  It  the 
second  time  in  connection  with  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  mutual  assistance  agreement  in 
1942.  That  time,  he  told  the  Commons,  he 
did  not  agree  to  a  certain  article  "without 
having  previously  obtained  from  tne  Presi- 
dent a  definite  assuranoe"  that  the  Imperial 
preference  was  In  no  way  being  Jeopardised. 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  appear  to  be  In  the 
least  reluctant  or  apologetic  abcut  giving 
Parliament  the  assurances.  Nor.  Judging 
from  his  manner  of  relating  the  Incidents, 
was  he  backward  about  Insisting  on  full 
British  prerogaUves  at  the  time  of  the  trana- 
actlons. 

No  reason  can  be  seen.  In  fact,  why  he 
should  have  been  either  apologetic  or  back- 
ward. The  Incident  Is  rcnsplcuous.  and  com- 
manding of  notice.  oxUy  because  of  Its  con- 
trast with  the  attitude  of  foreign  sublimation 
and  self-derogation  which  some  persons  who 
try  to  expound  proper  United  Statea  policy 
seem  to  think  should  be  America's  mood  in 
dealing  with  her  aaiies.  They  seem  to  think 
that  no  American  hould  say  a  single  "Bool" 
lest  someone  now  on  our  side  might  take 
oflenae. 

Where  theee  get  their  apparent  phobia 
toward  atandlng  four  equate  and  unashamed 
for  the  natural  and  earned  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  tu  citiaens,  U  dlfllcult  to 
see.  Certainly  they  can  find  no  model  In  the 
attitude  evidenced  by  those  who  make  or  ex- 
pound pulley  for  our  foreign  aaaodatas. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  25.  1944 1 
Btnxooo  BaxKO 

Mr,  CBrarchlU's  speech  on  the  future  of  tlM 
Brltl*  Empire  must  have  eatiaed  some  eye- 
brow rauing  in  Washington.  It  Is  all  very 
well  to  retort  to  captlutia  or  Ignorant  critics 
In  the  United  States  that  he  wasn't  called  to 
bU  high  oOoe  in  order  to  liquidate  the  Brlt- 
lah  Mnplre,  as  Mr.  Churchill  prefers  to  call 
the  Commonwealth.  It  U  another  matUr 
when  he  talks  about  a  program  to  strangtheo 
the  Empire  In  a  Ixmd  of  exclusive  federation. 
An  eoonomie  tte-up  U  his  stated  aim.  That 
doesn't  mean  that  non-Oonunonwealth  goods 
wotild  be  kept  out  at  the  nations  of  the 
Commonwealth  In  order  that  the  ComaaoB- 
wealth  might  be  aelf-suAcient.  But  It  does 
mean  that  priorUy  wotild  be  given  to  goods 
from  other  Commonwealth  iiatlons.  This 
practice  of  playing  favorltea  U  called  by  varl- 
oiM  namea.  though,  except  In  extraordinary 
circumstances,  they  are  aU  equally  noxious 
to  Secretary  HuU,  who  baUevea  in  a  free 
field  and  no  favor  in  commarctol  dealings. 
Economic  discrimination  la  the  commonest 
and  the  plainest  phraae  to  deacribe  the 
Churchllllan  preacription.  In  this  caae  dis- 
crimination goes  under  the  label  of  imperial 
preference,  which  came  to  flower  in  the 
Ottawa  agreementa  of  1932.  For  returning 
to  that  system  or  lack  of  aystam,  aays  Mr. 
ChurchiU,  there  have  been  reserved  "the 
fullest  possible  rights  and  Uberties. ' 

Mr.  Churchill  was  referring  to  those  pro- 
Tlaiona  of  the  Atlantic  Chartar  and  the  maa- 
ter  agreement  governing  lend-leaas  which 
seemed  to  sound  the  death  knell  ot  economic 
dtocrimlnatlon.  Article  4  of  the  charter 
pledged  equal  accesa  to  trade  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  aU  the  signatories.  But  a  qualifi- 
cation marred  the  purity  of  the  pledge.  It 
protected  "existing  obllgationa"  in  violation 
of  the  pledge.  Thua  the  charter  kept  the 
path  open  to  the  victors  for  a  retiirn  to  all 
thoee  discriminations  In  trade  which  tbraat 
the  naUons  into  ecoswmic  w*x  in  the  """ 


prior  to  tbe  outbreak  of  hoaUlltles.  It  was 
Mr.  ChurchUl  who.  aa  he  now  aaya.  insistad 
tq;>on  keeping  that  path  open,  it  waa  Mi- 
BuU  who.  l.n  the  negotiatloca  over  a  master 
agreetnent  govemlng  lend-leaae.  sought  to 
doae  it.  Artld*  vn  appeased  to  renew  the 
charter  fdedge  aans  qualification.  But, 
though  at  the  time  It  wua  widely  hailed  aa 
having  aecooBptMisd  ttaat  purpose,  in  fact 
the  text  la  aa  uuMnrnwIttal  aa  any  of  Mr. 
Htill's  apeecbaa  prior  to  AprU  9.  The  dauaa 
Is  too  long  and  involvett  to  permit  of  recital. 
But.  though  there  was  no  rrpetitton  of  the 
qualUlcatlon  in  the  Atlantic  Chartar.  the 
provision  was  so  drawn  aa  to  be  all  thln^ 
to  all  men.  What  it  meant  to  Mr.  ChurrhUI 
U  plain  from  the  Prbne  Minister's  spsecfc. 
To  him  it  dldnt  prohibit  a  return  to  an  even 
tighter  svstem  of  imperial  prelcrences. 

This  dartEaatton  of  a  clarlisatton  U  to  be 
welcomed  wbea  ao  many  weasel  words  are 
being  uttered  in  tbe  name  of  post-war  re- 
construction. We  now  know  where  we  stand. 
That  U  we  know  where  we  stand  ao  tar  aa 
the  BrtUah  are  ooncrmed  But  It  would  be 
surpriamg  If  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth would  want  to  go  back  to  the 
Ottawa  policy.  That  pohry  led  to  misunder- 
standing and  trouble  abroad  and  mutual 
recriminations  among  the  nations  ol  the 
Commonwealth  culnunating  In  a  boycott  of 
Australian  goods  by  Lancashire  towns.  It 
wlU  be  intereaUng  to  see  whether  the  Do- 
minion Prime  Mlnistars  soon  to  araemble  In 
liondon  wUl  subscribe  to  the  Churchill  policy. 
We  are  in  aome  doubt.  The  Dominions  like 
to  think  of  tbemaalves  aa  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nattona  whose  naxua  with  the  motbsr 
country  is  sentimental  and  instituuonal.  So 
they  are.  But  the  aureat  way  to  injure  their 
Intarnatlonal  status  aa  aeparata  aoverelgn- 
Uea.  and  to  Intenaify  tbe  feeling  that  they 
are  one  and  net  many,  la  to  embark  attain  cm 
economic  rrffhr^'n*— "  tinder  tiie  CburchUl- 
ian  formula  of  federation. 

Perhap*  Mr.  ChurchiU  la  merely  trying  to 
Win  the  Commonwealth  over  to  a  linrgatnlnK 
position  lu  future  trade  negututuxts  with 
America.  There  Is  indeed  a  suggmUfm  of 
bargaining  in  hla  reference  to  American  tarifls. 
But  the  two  subjecta  are  not  comparaMs. 
The  tariff  system  la  by  no  means  slncular 
to  the  United  States  What  U  at  Issue  la 
wbetbsr  the  end  of  thla  war  is  going  to  wit- 
new  a  rstuni  to  the  pre-war  days  of  discrim- 
ination ami  reprisal  and  war  ur  to  a  aartoua 
effort  to  promoia  equality  u(  trratmant,  Mr. 
ChurchUra  statSOMBt  must  haw  left  kk. 
Etettlnlus  In  London  more  than  a  little  dls- 
comflted.  Clearly  Mr.  Btettlnlus  must  have 
pleaded  for  a  serloua  effort  to  promota 
eqtiallty  of  commercial  treatment  under  Mr. 
Hull's  instructions.  That  wou;d  be  one  way, 
the  trade  way.  of  showing  that  we  all  belong 
to  "one  world." 


Les^-Lease  Scarecrows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXMTVCKT 
IN  THE  BMHATB  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  (leoislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotK  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  d  the  Raooao  an  edltor.al 
entitled  "Lcnd-Lease  Scarecrows,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Leiington  <Ky.)  Herakl  of 
AprU  19.  1944. 
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Th«r«  Mat  no  objection.  th«  edltotial 
Wfti  ordered  to  be  pnotcd  in  the  Rxco«p« 
MfoUowt: 
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Uo  T.  Crowl«7.  rorttCB  ■BODomlc*  Dlree> 
tor,  «Ud  la  •  ■ut«inent  to  tb*  Boum  Foreign 
SMmU*  Oooun.ttM  that  tb«r«  U  no  truth  In 
manjr  at  tbe  wild  stories  that  have  bMn  told 
Btxnit  lend-leaae.  inellMttng  Um  one  that  Rus- 
sian* were  listng  AiMVleMi  butter  to  greas* 
their  boots. 

Mr.  Crowley  flatly,  convincingly,  and  cate- 
gorically dsnlad  a  long  lut  of  accusaUons 
that  haT*  been  going  tbe  rounds  as  half  wise- 
cracks, balf  whispering  campaigns.  He 
itam  etaargw  as  fiction  "In  some 
OllMlly  tniplred  by  Axu  radio  propa- 
ganda " 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  Axis  radios 
Cf  mtS9t  agents  have  started  these  tales  of 
tbe  mlaua*  of  lend-lease,  but  It  is  apparent 
that  tf  they  were  actually  the  products  of 
spy  rlnpi  they  could  not  be  more  damaging 
to  morale  In  this  country.  Tbe  whole  basis 
tor  Axis  argresslon  Is  that  the  weakness  of 
the  democratic  nations  and  their  Incompe- 
teooa  and  carelsaanwa  has  justified  the  "su- 
pcrnwe"  in  lU  dcpredatiotu. 

Mr.  Crowley  also  denied  flatly  that  the  Brlt- 
lah  charge  up  Washington  whisky  parties 
■gainst  lend-lease  funds  or  that  a  variety  of 
frlvoloui  tmports  including  powder  puffs  and 
nylon  irWri'^'ng*  had  gone  to  the  women  of 
Australia  or  that  Scotch  whisky  bad  been  fur- 
niabcd  to  the  BritUh  delegations. 

The  8ta;e  Department  has  repeatedly  in- 
vestigated rumors  spread  by  radio  Tokyo  and 
has  found  these  statements  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation.  Mr.  Crowley  said.  He  did 
•ay  that  butter  shipped  to  Riissia  had  foxind 
a  new  use  in  that  military  surgeons  were 
giving  Injectiotu  of  It  In  a  new  technique  for 
the  treatment  of  abdominal  wounds  whereby 
food  was  pumped  directly  into  the  intestines 
9€  a  wounded  man. 

TtM  btggMt  story  of  all  has  been  that  Rus- 
Ma  waa  trading  American  airplanes  for  Japa- 
nese rubber  and  therefore  was  giving  to  Japan 
airplanes   with   which   to  fight  the   United 


Mr.  Cnvwlev  brands  this  as  without  founda- 
tion. Be  Is  right  in  condemning  th«s« 
canards  and  In  denying,  one  by  one,  the 
charges  that  are  being  made  because,  of 
course,  there  cannot  l>e  wholehearted  support 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  war  if  it  is  believed 
that  tbe  resources  of  this  cotintry  are  being 
wcklsMly  wasted. 


Pott-War  World  Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THX  SXMATS  OF  THX  UNTnED  STATES 

Wedne$daii.  May  3  {le(rislative  day  of 
Wedne9day.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rzcoro  an  address 
delivered  by  David  Dubinsky,  president  of 
a  very  large  labor  organization,  at  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Post -War 
Ftazmlng  Forum,  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. New  York.  April  12.  1944. 

There  iKing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoao, 
as  foIlo«-s: 

We  In  the  American  labor  movnnent  tradi- 
tionally have  maintained  a  strong  sympathy 
tor  ■daoKttlas  and  small   nations.    In   the 
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prevail  against  facts  accomplisbsd  today 
while  the  common  »uu%gl»  against  the  Axis 
enemies  Is  still  on.  8iid  our  Bccretary  of 
State:  "The  Atlantic  Charter  Is  only  an  ex- 
preesion  of  fundamental  objectives.  It 
poinu  the  direction  in  which  solutions  are 
to  be  sought;  it  does  not  givs  solutions." 

Does  that  mesn  that  we  are  ready  to  drop 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  tbe  promises  of  the 
Moscow  Conference,  and  the  hopes  that  we 
entertained  from  the  Teheran  meeting? 
Does  that  mean  that  the  policy  of  power, 
the  policy  of  spheres  of  Influence,  the  policy 
which  permits  a  few  gigantic  empires  to 
absorb  the  smaller  nations  on  the  ground 
of  "strategic  security"  is  to  prevail  at  the 
end  of  this  World  War?  Does  it  mean  that 
the  vision  of  a  t>etter  organized  world  that 
labor  saw  when  the  Atlantic  Charter  was 
proclaimed  is  to  be  abandoned?  Does  it 
mean  that  we  are  still  adrift  with  regard 
to  peace  planning  and  peace  organization? 
Or  dees  that  mean  that  after  having  won 
the  war  we  are  still  likely  to  lose  the  peace? 
There  Is  one  very  Important  tblng  to  bear 
In  mind  in  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. The  swallowing  up  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions will  not  come  by  the  consent  of  these 
small  nations  themselves  It  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  force,  against  the  will  of  the 
peoples  concerned  The  Nazis  tried  to  ac- 
complish this  by  the  most  brutal  force,  with 
what  rcs^ults?  They  could  not  organize  Eu- 
rope on  the  basis  of  swallowing  up  the  smaller 
nations.  And  It  means  further  that  with- 
in the  great  empires  that  will  atMorb  the 
smaller  nations  by  force  there  will  arise  rebel- 
lions and  insurrections  against  the  dictator- 
ships that  will  be  imposed  upon  them. 
There  will  be  no  room  left  for  democracy, 
no  room  for  liberty,  no  room  for  national 
freedom. 

What  will  inevitably  follow  is  rivalry.  Jeal- 
ousy, and  conflict  between  the  big  empires, 
each  of  them  desiring  still  greater  spheres  of 
Influence,  wider  domination  over  the  smaller 
national  units  on  the  various  continents. 
This  would,  indeed,  be  a  sad  prospect,  a  sad 
conclusion  to  all  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  this 
war.  For  such  an  outcome  would  present 
almost  unavoidable  dangers  of  a  third  world 
war. 

American  labor,  tbt  millions  organized  in 
the  greatest  sector  of  our  national  commu- 
nity, does  not  welcome  such  a  tragic  prospect. 
American  labor  is  fearful  of  the  prospect  of 
great  empires  controlling  spheres  of  Influence 
after  the  war  because  it  is  convinced  that 
this  will  never  lead  to  permanent  peace  and 
stability.  An  unstable  world  and  an  unstable 
EXirope  mean  that  the  working  masses  the 
world  over  will  never  be  able  to  form  stable 
organizations  to  defend  their  standards  of 
living.  An  unstable  world  means  the  con- 
tinuous break-down  of  labor  organization.  It 
means  misery  and  degradation  for  the  wage 
earners  everywhere,  including  our  own 
country. 

Poland  is  a  case  in  point.  Poland  is  a  test- 
ing ground.  Poland  was  the  first  of  the 
United  Nations  to  resist  Nazi  aggression.  6'.ie 
fought  bravely  against  the  Nazis  more  than 
4V2  years  ago  and  she  is  still  fighting  brave! y 
today,  both  on  the  battlefields  and  under- 
ground. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  promised  Poland  that 
she  would  not  be  the  victim  of  any  territorial 
mistreatment  by  any  of  her  neighbors  after 
the  war.  It  assured  her  that  she  alone — her 
people  alone — would  decide  what  kind  of  a 
government  they  wanted  to  live  under.  To- 
day Poland  is  faced  with  the  probability  that, 
whether  her  people  like  It  or  not,  a  sizable 
part  of  her  territory  will  be  taken  away  from 
her  by  the  Soviets.  What  is  even  worse,  the 
promise  is  now  made  to  her  that  she  will  be 
"compensated"  by  a  large  slice  of  eastern 
Germany.  That  means  that  Poland,  or  what 
remains  of  her.  will  become  a  center  of  con- 
stant and  bitter  struggle  after  the  war.  a 
football  which  other  nations  eo  Inclined  will 
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be  able  to  toss  arotmd  to  achieve  eertata 
politics!  objectlvee. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  former  govern* 
Vients  of  Poland.   Many  of  their  former  rulers 
were  blind  reactlonarlee  who  persecuted  mi- 
noclttss  and  who  denied  the  millions  of  Jews. 
LtUWMUUana.  and  White  Russians  In  Poland 
equal  rights  and  opportunities  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Polish  poptilatlon.    But  it  would 
be  stark  blindness  to  deny  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  exile  of  Poland,  representing  as  It 
does  a  crofls  section  of  Poland  itself,  is  com- 
posed  of   a   majority   of   sincere   democrats, 
many  of  them  well-known   leaders  of   the 
Inbor  movement.    But  regardless  of  what  one 
may  think  of  the  Polish  Ooremment  today 
cr  even  the  anti-Semitic  colonels  there  is  one 
principle  to  which  we  must  adhere — that  the 
Poles  and  only  the  Poles  mu-st  decide  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  cabinets  or  ruling  adminis- 
tration.   We  cannot  deny  to  Poland  as  she  Is 
bravely  struggling  on  our  side  in  this  great 
war  for  human  rights,  the  same  rights  we  ac- 
cord ourselves  and  Great  Britain  though  very 
few  will  defend  British  policy  in  India  or 
British  treatment  of  the  Palestinian  problem. 
Next  week.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  bring  it 
to  your  attention,  marks  an  anniversary  of  a 
atark  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Jevriah 
T"«— —  in  eastern  Europe.    Out  of  the  contin- 
ued massacre  of  millions  of  Innocent  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children  by  the  Nazi  de- 
mons in  every  part  of  Kurope  under  Hitler 
domination,  the  battle  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto, 
which  occurred  on  April  19,  last,  stands  forth 
as  a  timeless  monument   to  the   desperate 
courage  of  thousands  who  In  the  face  of  hope- 
less odds  choee  to  die  as  men  rather  than  to 
be  slaughtered  as  cattle  by  their  merciless  ex- 
ecutioners.    The  voice  of  the  martyrs  who 
died  as  heroes  in  the  barricaded  hotises  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  calls  for  a  reckoning  from  the 
fiends  who  deliberately  ordered  the  extermi- 
nation of   an  entire   people.     The  clvillBed 
world  nrust  not,  will  not,  forget  this  titanic 
butchery. 

And  while  at  this  point,  I  believe  that  I  ex- 
press the  undivided  opinion  of  the  labor 
movement  in  our  cotmtry  without  regard  to 
affiliation  when  I  say  that  the  obstinate  re- 
fujal  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  lift  the  Immi- 
gration bars  tn  Palestine  In  this  greatest  pe- 
riod of  tragedy  In  Jewish  history  Is  an  act 
that  stuns  the  imagination  and  freezes  the 
heart.  It  means  death  for  countless  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  people  seeking  escape  from 
Hitlers  charnel  bouses  and  gas  chambers  in 
his  bloody  domain. 

It  is  my  convlcUon  that  the  American  labor 
movement,  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny  mi- 
nority who  follow  blindly  the  totalitarian 
angle,  will  stand  up,  togevher  with  the  other 
free  labor  movements  In  Allied  Nations  in 
defense  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  And  by  that 
I  mean  not  the  interpretation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  accommodate  and  to  appease  cer- 
tain elements  In  Britain  as  well  as  the  "real- 
ists" in  Soviet  RtjsBia. 

No  one  will  honestly  charge  the  American 
trade-unionists  with  enmity  or  jealousy  to- 
ward Soviet  Russia;  no  American  trade- 
imlonlst  can  honestly  underrate  the  magnifi- 
cent role  of  the  Russian  people  and  Its  armies 
In  the  common  war  we  are  waging  on  naai-lsm 
and  its  barbarities.  But  if  it  is  realism  that 
we  must  practice,  let  us  keep  our  eyes  open 
as  realists  of  the  situation.  There  is  today 
an  unfortimate  and  dangerous  tendency  to 
confuse  ruthlessness  with  realism.  We  shall 
not  be  fooled  by  those  who  pay  lip  service  to 
unity,  but  in  reality  himger  for  power  and 
domination  of  other  peoples:  by  those  who 
profess  to  believe  In  national  rights  and  free- 
dom for  all  small  nations,  but  In  reality  fol- 
low the  policies  of  narrow  national  interesU 
and  world  power. 

We  of  the  labor  movement  who  hailed  the 
AtlanUc  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  do 
not  wish  to  see  them  emasculated  and  watered 
down  to  a  point  that  neither  friend  nor 
enemy  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  force 
and  meaning.     As  a  great  democracy,  our 


■trrarth  In  war  and  peace  doss  net  Us  In  ap- 
peasement— this  we  have  leamad  ttam  Mttsr 
experience  in  tbe  past  half-doaen  years. 
Rather,  is  our  strength  In  the  force  of  prin- 
ciples which  imderUe  decisions;  rather,  is  our 
strength  In  tbe  confidence  and  faith  wblcli 
the  world  may  have  in  America  as  a  land  that 
believes  in  what  It  promises  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly. 

We  of  tbe  labor  movement  are  tor  real 
democracy  and  real  freedom.  That's  why  we 
stand  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  for  all  and 
every  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  That's 
why  we  demand  that  it  ahall  not  be  treated 
as  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  is  such  scraps  of  paper 
which  today  incite  national  hostilities  and 
tend  to  even  more  ghastly  conflagrations  to- 
morrow. 


Governor  Dewey's  Report  to  the  People 
of  New  York 
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Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  be  tremendotisly  inter- 
ested in  having  made  available  to  them 
the  text  of  the  address  by  Governor 
Dewey  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  made  on  AprU  14,  1944. 

In  appi-alsing  the  message,  many 
things  stand  out.  Especially  significant, 
to  my  view,  is  the  matchless  teamwork, 
unity  of  effort,  and  cooperation  that  has 
been  achieved  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire  State.  Oovemor  Dewey's  ad- 
ministration Is  close  to  the  people,  and 
It  is  particularly  refreshing  to  see  this 
contrast  in  government  with  what  is 
happening  in  the  national  field. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  Governor 
Dewey's  inspiring  address  to  the  people: 

Tonight  I  want  to  give  you  my  second 
annual  import  on  the  administration  of  your 
State  government.  When  I  reported  to  you 
last  April,  we  had  just  made  a  fair  begin- 
ning on  the  task  of  cleaning  out,  from  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  State,  the 
accumulated  cobwebs  of  20  years.  In  the 
last  12  months,  without  interrrtptlng  or 
disturbing  for  a  moment  the  day-to-day 
business  of  the  State,  that  job  has  made 
tremendous  progress.  We  have  now  In  Al- 
bany a  complete  administration.  Infused  with 
new  blood  and  new  energy,  ftlled  with  a 
spirit  of  teamwork  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  working  In  coop- 
eration with  each  other,  with  the  peojrie  of 
the  State,  and  with  the  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  closest  to  the  people. 

We  are  striving,  In  other  words,  to  esUb- 
llsh  and  maintata  a  genuinely  competent 
and  progressive  government — in  sharp  con- 
trast with  that  type  of  personal  government 
which  talks  fine  phrases  of  llberall?m  while 
seeking  to  impose  Its  will  and  Its  whims 
upon  the  people  through  centralized  bu- 
reaucracies issuing  directives  from  a  distance. 

Three  Immediate  and  fundamental  pur- 
poses bave  guided  our  work  to  strengthen  the 
State  govenunent:  First,  to  win  the  war; 
second,  to  prepare  lor  a  rapid  and  smooth 
readjtistment  to  peaceftil  pursuits,  once 
complete  victory  is  won;  third,  to  preeerre 
and  develop  that  freedom  at  home  for  wtaldi 
our  young  men  are  fighting  abroad.     In  the 


Mght  or  that  Intent  1  waac  now  to  thr 
into  perspective  for  fM  tiM  pattern  and 
tntamlatad  purposes  ot  what  we  bave  beea 
tfntng  aiiiee  last  AprlL 

When  the  year  began  It  was  cle«r  we  were 
going  to  have  a  large  aeevmtilated  smplus  in 
tbe  treastny;  actuaUy,  at  the  first  of  thie 
month,  starting  the  new  Aseal  year,  that  sur- 
plus amonntMl  to  aiOjOMjIoe.  This  noney 
had  piled  up  as  a  restxlt  of  abnomuU  warttaM 
conditions  r.nd  of  good  State  houssfcssping. 
There  were  many  suHfsattaaa  of  ptaaaaat  and 
useful  ways  In  wltleh  ws  micht  speod  it. 
But  It  ssemed  to  me.  and  to  the  RepubMcan 
leaders  of  the  leglalature.  that  this  money 
was  not  really  ours  to  spend.  Rather,  it  was 
a  fund  to  be  held  In  trust  for  tbe  mUlloa 
young  men  and  women  of  our  State  who  at* 
in  the  armed  forces,  for  the  millions  of  war 
workers  who,  when  hostilities  end.  will  be 
changing  over  to  peacetime  joIm.  When  that 
time  comes,  a  great  responslbUlty  will  fall 
upon  the  State,  which  it  must  be  ready  to 
meet  without  delay— to  help  industry  eon\'ert 
itself  to  peace  production  and  to  contribute 
lU  own  part  through  Immediate  launching 
of  needed  and  deferred  public  works. 

Accordingly.  In  my  opening  messB^ce  to  the 
le«1slsture— to  forestall  ralda  which  wers 
later  vigorously  attempted  by  pressure  groups 
on  this  wartime  surplus— I  proposed  to  create 
B  post-war  reconstruction  fund  and  to  Icck 
up  In  it.  the  entire  surplus.  This  was  done, 
as  chapter  1  of  the  laws  of  1044. 

Our  State  Post-Wiir  Planning  Commlrslon 
has  been  working  hard  to  prepare  for  the  day 
of  reconversion  for  peace.  B'ueprlntJi  are  now 
being  drawn  for  new  housing  projects  Plans 
are  Iwlng  made  for  ur^rntly  needed  additions 
to  our  overcrowded  BUte  hospitals.  Under  a 
law  passed  this  year  we  are  now  alrendy  at 
work,  preparing  to  purchase  rights  .of  w»y  for 
a  grent  srterlal  hlghwcy  system. 

When  the  day  of  reconversion  comes.  Hew 
York  State  will  approach  it.  not  merely  with 
blueprints  and  bond  Issues  to  create  new 
debts;  we  will  have,  ready  for  instant  u-se,  a 
minimum  of  |il83  000.000  cold  cash.  Mare- 
over,  the  State  department  of  commerce  Is 
working  Intensively  with  btislness,  big  and 
small,  all  over  the  State,  for  the  new  Indus- 
tries and  quick  change-overs,  which  will 
provide  the  great  bulk  of  opporttmity  and 
employment  for  our  people. 

Some  of  you  have  now  paid  the  first  quar- 
terly Installment  of  the  State  Income  tax. 
You  know,  therefore,  that  we  were  able  to 
salt  away  our  surpltis  while  continuing  the 
25-perccnt  reduction  to  the  Ux  on  personal 
Incomes.  Many  of  you  did  not  have  to  pay 
any  State  tax  at  all,  becaxise  we  had  been 
able  to  continue  the  high  exemptions— #1.000 
for  single  persons,  $2,500  for  married  folk,  and 
also  to  continue  the  deductions  for  medical 
expetuw!,  llfe-lnstirance  premiums,  and  chil- 
dren in  school.  But  the  most  gratifying 
thing  alxjut  the  Income  tax  this  year  was 
that  we  were  able  to  let  the  taxpayer  make 
his  return  on  a  new  and  simpler  one- page 
form. 

When  the  president  of  the  State  tax  com- 
mission first  proposed  that  simplified  form  I 
realized  once  again  how  fortunate  we  now 
are  to  have  a  cabinet  officer  who  is  out  to 
make  taxation  more  simple,  rather  than  to 
drape  it  in  mysterious  complexities. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  last  April  we  wwe 
jtist  bearing  the  first  of  that  sordid  history 
of  co/ruptlon  under  the  workmen's  com« 
pensation  law  which  was  revealed  by  a  lio>a« 
land  Act  Commission.  For  many  years  ?roupa 
at  corrupt  lawyers,  doctors,  and  laynieo, 
licensed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  rep- 
resent clalmanU,  bad  been  siphoning  off 
millions  of  doUars  from  benefits  dtM  to  In- 
]ured  workers.  There  were  also  sbnrtrtlH 
delays  by  the  industrial  board  In  ^stermtetnc 
the  case  of  injured  workmen;  tbe  board  waa  4 
months  behind  tn  its 
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tlM  toglsUture  thla  rear  ind  ar«  now  law. 
UBdv  thta  program  tbe  industrial  board 
was  •■larfMl  trom  ft  to  lO  members,  ao  that 
deteroitaattoD  or  claims  of  Mijured  workmen 
c«n  l»  clwrrfl  withm  a  month.  Anotber 
bin  Increases  benefit  cl&lma  from  $25  to 
•28  a  week.  StJll  oiliers  provide  for  Increased 
benefits  for  disability  and  death  resulting 
from  dust — the  disease  «e  know  as  silicosis. 
OUmt  bill*  will.  I  hope,  under  gocd  admin- 
istration, drive  the  thieves  permanently  from 
the  field  of  workmen  s  compensation. 

The  worklnc  men  and  women  ol  our  State 
can  now  kxaow  that  they  will  receive  full  and 
pPHBpt  compensation  for  their  injuries. 
TtMf  do  not  have  to  pay  1  cent  for  tribute 
to  anyone. 

Trade-unionism  Is  an  in9reaslngly  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  of  our  State,  but  evenU 
ci  tha  last  year  have  shown  us  that  workers 
and  erafrtoyers  alike  have  much  to  learn  about 
ths  nm  fldd  of  industrial  relations.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  we  did  this  winter 
WM  to  create.  ttanMgh  action  of  the  legisla- 
ttn*.  a  Stata  school  of  labor  and  industry  at 
Coni«n  University.  Thia  school,  blazing  a 
great  trail,  will  offer  advanced  studies  in  this 
rapidly  azpanding  field,  will  prepare  young 
men  and  women  for  useful  careers  of  leader- 
ship In  the  solution  of  labor's  perplexing 
problems.  Stach  a  school  as  this  can  become 
not  only  a  training  place  but  also  a  meeting 
gnnuid  for  industrial  statcamanshlp. 

One  of  our  most  grierotM  problems  in  in- 
diatry  has  been  that  of  discrimination 
-agirtBat  wotne  groups  because  of  race  or  reli- 
gion, and  ^Murticularly  because  of  color.  I  am 
deeply  gratified  at  the  progrees  we  have  made 
throt^  a  committee  of  the  war  council,  and 
Mew  York  8ut«  today  leads  the  Nation  In 
emplayment  reganncas  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
But  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  Qgbt  against 
discrimination  In  employment  will  need  new 
legal  baais.  Accordingly  the  committee  pro- 
poaad  legislation  to  me  and  to  the  legislature 
to  this  end.  Unfortunately  the  bill  came  in 
just  a  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  I  was  advised  that,  despite  my  interest 
In  it.  no  action  cotild  be  taken  at  this  session. 
To  make  progress  In  the  meantime,  after 
consul  Utlon  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  reconunended  to  the  legislatiu-e. 
and  It  paaaad.  a  bill  creating  a  temporary 
State  commission  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
good,  sotmd  legislation.  Shortly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  will  be  appointed,  and 
I  have  every  hope  and  expectation  that  they 
will  be  able  to  report  to  the  next  session  of 
the  teglslattire  a  system  and  phUotf^hy  of 
law  for  the  permanent  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination In  industry  In  peacetime. 

Mow,  as  in  normal  times,  much  of  your 
Btate-Si  daily  work  has  to  do  with  the  health 
and  social  well-being  of  lu  people.  Let  us 
take  a  swift  glance  now  at  soma  of  the  things 
which  have  been  happening  In  some  of  these 
basic  State  departments. 

I  have  just  signed  two  Important  laws  to 
improve  our  public  health  service.  One  of 
them  discontinues  the  so-called  means  teat 
for  care  in  county  tuberculosis  hospitals.  In 
other  words,  a  person  no  longer  has  to  be  a 
pauper  to  have  qiiick  treatment  for  tuber- 
culoats  In  a  county  hospital.  The  means 
tact  haa  long  stood  as  a  barrier  to  the  early 
hoqiltallzatlon  of  many  tubercular  patients, 
who  have  suyed  at  home  risking  the  infec- 
tion o*others  in  their  famlll«,  gradually 
•shaoattBg  their  reacurces  and  becoming  im- 
po««rlalied  and  neglectad.  Mow  we  tiave  a 
better  duince  to  put  them  under  treatment 
right  away:  they  have  a  better  chance  for 
recovery  and  reatoraUon  to  a  u;seful  place  in 
society. 

I  bava  alao  tfpnifd  a  bill  empowering  the 
ooBualHlcmar  of  health  to  raorganiza  his 
department,  rearrange  divlsiona  and  bu- 
reaua— In  short,  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Since 
tha  haalth  department  was  last  reorganized 
afo.  Ita  annual  budget  has 
tarn  unjOOO  to  t5.346.000.  ita  per- 
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through  research  and  sound  administra- 
tion— than  the  cure  and  conquest  of  mental 
Illness. 

Last  year  we  were  worried  about  food:  this 
year  we  had  better  not  stop  worrying.  Right 
now  we  have  gluts  in  certain  foods,  which 
give  us  an  illusion  of  plenty,  and  which 
might  lead  to  a  dangerous  complacency. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  temporary  surplus 
of  potatoes  and  eggs  which,  for  the  farmer 
who  went  all-out  for  maximum  production, 
is  a  matter  of  serious  and  unjust  distress. 
But  there  is  a  great,  overshadowing  specter 
of  food  production  in  general  which  Is  a 
matter  of  real  concern. 

The  people  of  New  York  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  way  the  farmers  of  this  State  met 
the  crisis  last  year,  with  Inadequate  help, 
little  new  machinery,  excessive  regulation, 
and,  at  times,  not  even  gasoline  for  plowing 
or  cultivating.  Under  the  distinguished 
leadership  of  the  Emergency  Food  Adminis- 
tration many  obstacles  were  overcome.  The 
crops  of  our  State  were  harvested  and  proc- 
essed without  loss  last  fall  with  the  extra 
aid  of  a  volunteer  army  of  111,000  workers. 

This  year,  as  we  enter  what  may  well  be 
the  decisive  moments  in  our  war  against  the 
enemies  of  mankind,  it  is  doubly  important 
that  the  crops  of  our  State  be  produced,  har- 
vested, and  processed.  The  Emergency  Food 
Commission  is  on  the  job  to  foresee  and 
meet  critical  problems.  This  year  the  State 
and  Federal  farm-manpower  agencies  esti- 
mate that  we  will  need  a  volunteer  army  of 
140,000  seasonal  farm  workers.  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  State  will  respond  to  the 
call  for  help  to  the  farmers  in  even  greater 
numbers  than  last  year. 

I  have  told  you  about  our  post-war  fimd 
and  how  it  has  been  segregated  and  saved, 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  our  returning 
veterans.  Now,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to 
explain  in  some  detail  our  further  plans  for 
these  young  people  who  must  be  first  In  our 
hearts  and  plans. 

One  thing  immediately  at  hand  for  the 
benefit  of  these  veterans  while  they  seek 
employment  is  unemployment  insurance. 
Nearly  half  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  from  o\ir  State  come  from  our  farms 
and  from  small  businesses,  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  unemployment  Insurance  law. 
So  today,  as  a  restilt  of  action  this  year,  and 
until  the  Federal  Oovemment  takes  action, 
there  is  unemployment  instiranca  for  every 
returning  New  York  veteran. 

We  have  set  up  a  temporary  commission 
to  study  the  various  proposals  for  assistance 
to  veterans  and  to  help  them  and  their  fami- 
lies learn  of  the  many  provisions,  both  State 
and  local,  which  exist  for  their  assistance. 
The  sxim  of  $100,000  was  appropriated  for 
this  commission. 

Your  State  administration  also  took  ths 
lead  in  proposing  a  simple,  workable  for- 
mula for  soldier  voting.  Under  the  new 
State  law,  adopted  at  this  last  session,  every 
member  of  the  armed  services  desiring  to 
vote  has  simply  to  send  in  his  name  and  his 
home  and  service  address.  He  will  then  re- 
ceive in  the  mall  a  ballot  and  self-addressed 
envelope. 

This  soldier  ballot  will  not  be  the  blank 
piece  of  paper  which  was  sponsored  in  Wash- 
ington. Nor  will  It,  as  the  National  Gov- 
ernment tried  to  do,  deprive  the  soldier  of 
his  constitutional  right  to  vote  for  every  of- 
fice to  be  filled.  It  will  give  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  armed  services,  by  the  simple 
act  of  signing  his  name  once,  a  valid  vote 
for  every  candidate  from  President  down  to 
the  local  officers  in  his  home  town.  Under 
this  New  York  law  voting  is  simpler  for  a 
soldier  on  foreign  service  than  It  Is  for  a 
citizen  here  at  home  and  the  honest  ballots 
cast  by  real  soldiers  will  not  be  canceled  by 
the  frauds  which  other  proposals  would  have 
permitted. 

The  problem  of  the  interrupted  or  incom- 
plete education  of  otir  youth  in  the  armed 
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aetlPlcea  la  vital  to  them  and  to  otir  country. 
Wa  must  not  miss  part  of  a  generation  of 
■killed  men  and  women  or  of  doctors,  cler- 
gyiaen,  lawyers,  architects,  and  engineers. 
To  this  end,  the  legislature  this  year  created 
l.a0O  scholarships  for  veterans  to  continue 
their  studies.  Those  scholarships  are  avail- 
able now  for  the  veterans  who  are  already 
returning  from  war  this  year  and  1.200  per 
year  will  be  available  after  the  war. 

We  have  taken  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  technical  training  through  action 
looking  toward  a  system  of  vocational  courses 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  present  State 
institutes  and  others  to  be  established  our 
returning  veterans  who  have  served  in  tech- 
nical ratings  will  be  able  to  receive  ftirther 
training  in  their  military-taught  trades  for 
peacetime  use. 

These,  then,  are  part  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labors  of  the  past  year.  They  are,  of  course. 
only  the  portion  of  which  mention  is  pos- 
aible  in  a  summary  report.  But  they  show 
the  purpose  with  which  our  war  tasks  are 
being  met  and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
your  State  government. 

Running  like  a  thread  through  our  every 
thought  and  act  has  been  the  sacred  task 
of  brlngii^  this  tragic  war  to  a  speedy  and 
overwhelmingly  successful  end.  No  other 
consideration  can  be  allowed  to  enter  our 
minds  until  nazi-ism  and  fascism  are  totally 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  as  we  labor  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose to  this  end,  we  can  think  and  plan  for 
the  futtire.  We  must  look  to  the  day  when 
freemen  evennn^ere,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  can  live  in  freedom,  can  work  at 
occupations  of  their  own  choosing,  can  raise 
their  children  In  the  traditions  of  their 
parents,  can  worship  Qod  in  the  manner 
of  their  own  choosing.  We  can,  and  we 
must,  keep  otir  own  society  clean  of  those 
within  who  would  lead  us  into  paths  of 
narrow  or  bigoted  selfishness. 

Our  State  will  be  strong  to  meet  the  great 
problems  after  the  war.  It  will  be  clean  of 
the  poison  of  hatred  or  prejudice.  It  will 
be  set  on  its  course  toward  full  peacetime 
production  and  employment  for  all  the  day 
the  war  ends.  It  will  do  Its  part  in  the 
Nation  to  the  end  that  out  of  this  war  may 
come  a  happier  day  for  all  mankind  and 
the  beginning  of  a  jtut  and  a  lasting  peace. 


Statement  of  Senator  Taft  in  Votnif  for 
the  Gtnnally  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Aprti  12) .  1944 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Eeooro  a  statement  by 
me  regarding  my  vote  for  the  Connally 
resolution,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
Connally  resolution. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tht  Connally  resolution  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  in  favor  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  to  assure  peace  in  the 
future  world.  While  it  has  no  legislative 
affect,  the  overwhelming  vote  by  which  it  has 
been  adopted  demonstrates  clearly  to  oar 
Miles  the  desire  of  all  the  peopla  of  thla 


country  to  make  every  effort  to  develop  a 
practicable  plan.  The  resolution  makes  clear 
that  any  specific  plan  negotiated  by  the 
President  must  be  later  approved  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  m  the  Senate,  and  the  resolution 
is  therefore  not  a  commitment  to  support 
any  specific  plan. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  comprise  tba 
original  Connally  resolution.  The  fourth 
paragraph  is  identical  with  paragraph  4  of 
the  Moscow  Four-Power  Declaration.  The 
fifth  paragraph  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
Benator  Willis  of  Indiana.  I  think  it  was 
wise  to  add  the  Moscow  Declaration,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  question  of  any  conflict 
between  the  Senate  and  the  executive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Four  Powers. 

As  I  read  the  Connally  rsolutlon.  It  ex- 
presses the  willingness  of  the  Senate  to 
abandon  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  usually  refiised  to  commit  our 
Government  to  any  action  in  advance,  and 
left  it  free  to  deal  with  each  crisis  as  it 
arose.  On  the  other  lumd.  the  inaistenoa 
upon  the  "sovereignty"  of  nations  in  both 
paragraph*  excludes  the  idea  of  any  federal 
union,  or  international  super -state,  or  pre- 
dominant international  police  force  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  national  forces  of 
every  nation  In  the  world.  The  lang:uage 
taken  from  the  Moscow  Declaration  excludes 
the  policy  of  any  exclusive  military  allianoa 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Lippmann. 

My  only  criticism  of  the  resolution  Is  that 
it  omits  any  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a  rule  of  law  and  order,  and  to  a  world 
court  to  Interpret  that  law.  This  principle 
Is  set  forth  far  more  effectively  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Republican  Post-War 
Council  at  Mackinac.  However,  it  may  be 
argued  that  a  rule  of  law  is  implicit  in  the 
setting  up  of  any  general  international 
organization. 

The  resolution  as  passed,  therefore.  Is  lika 
the  Mackinac  resolution  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Hull  speech  of  September  12,  and 
the  Moscow  Declaration.  It  looka  In  the 
direction  of  a  league  of  nations  not  tinlike 
that  esublished  after  the  World  War,  but 
with  more  definite  obligations  to  use  na- 
tional military  forces  to  suppress  aggression 
In  Its  early  stages.  This  is  the  policy  which 
I  have  heretofore  favored,  and  I  believe  there 
Is  now  substantial  unanimity  on  the  broad 
outlines  of  such  a  policy,  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties. 

THE  CONKAIXT  naOLimON — ADOPTVD  Wt  TH« 
BKNATS  or  THS  UNnXD  STATZS  NOVEMBXB  S, 
1S4S 

Resolved,  That'  the  war  against  all  our 
enemies  be  waged  until  compiete  victory  is 
achieved. 

That  the  United  States  cooperate  with  its 
comrades-in-armji  in  securing  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace. 

That  the  United  SUtes,  acting  through  Its 
constitutional  prooaases,  join  with  free  and 
sovereign  nations  in  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  International  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

That  the  Senate  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
there  being  established  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  a  general  International  organi- 
zation, based  on  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  peace-loving  sUtee,  and 
open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large 
and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

That,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  any  treaty  made  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  on  behalf  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  with  any 
other  nstion  or  any  aaaoelatlon  of  nations, 
shall  be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unlt«l 
States,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senaton 
preaent  concur. 


H.R.1M9 


EXTENSION  OF  REI.iARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELUOH 

or  caupoaMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVW 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  ft 
legislative  bill  Is  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body  that  will  simphfy 
taxation  and  at  the  same  time  apportion 
the  tax  burden  in  accordance  with  the 
ablbty  to  pay:  a  bUl  that  will  raise  abund- 
ant revenue  for  Oovemment  without  op- 
pressing the  taxpayers  and  at  the  same 
time  insure  permanent  prosperity  while 
adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human  hap- 
piness—and all  without  incurring  one 
cent  of  debt— such  a  bill.  Mr.  Speaker. 
should  immediately  engage  the  interest 
of  this  Congress. 

Unless  my  ability  to  analyze  the  writ- 
ten word  has  gone  entirely  hay  wire  such 
a  bill  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  should  be  brought 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  for  discus- 
sion and  debate.  I  refer  to  H.  R. 
1849.  This  bill  Is  quite  revolutionary 
in  many  respects,  but  we  are  living  In  a 
revolutionary  age  and  are  being  presented 
daily  with  new  ideas  that  a  generation  ago 
would  have  been  labeled  fantastic,  yet 
are  proving  their  worth  with  every  pass- 
ing day. 

The  first  unique  feature  of  thla  biU 
that  I  shall  mention  calls  for  every  in- 
dividual in  the  land  who  is  making  a  liv- 
ing or  selling  goods  or  services  for  profit 
to  pay  a  tax  on  each  and  every  such 
transaction  and  do  it  every  30  days.  Thia 
feature  of  the  bill  makes  the  payment  of 
taxes  almost  painless,  at  least  not  more 
painful  than  paying  the  grocery  or  rent 
bills.  It  makes  practically  the  entire 
adult  population  taxpayers.  This  Is  an 
Immeasurable  improvement  on  our  pres- 
ent system.  We  are  facing  the  necessity 
of  carrying  a  debt  and  interest  burden 
greater  by  far  than  any  other  nation  haj 
ever  faced  in  all  history— a  burden  that 
caimot  be  carried  unless  every  soul  In 
the  land  assumes  his  or  her  proportionate 
share  and  hands  it  over  promptly.  Not 
only  does  the  biU  require  the  individual 
to  do  his  share,  but  it  requires  every  busi- 
ness of  whatever  nature  that  is  rim  for 
profit  to  do  the  same.  This  feature,  as 
staled  flaUy  In  the  bill,  is  a  gross  in- 
come tax.  It  would  permit  of  no  deduc- 
tions other  than  to  eliminate  the  tax  from 
the  first  hundred  dollars  of  intake. 

This  exemption  is  for  the  relief  of  the 
lowest  income  wage  earners.  Pew  there 
are  who  have  ever  given  heed  to  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  the  gross  income 
form  of  taxation.  Economists  of  note 
are  of  the  belief  that  at  least  10  timee 
the  revenue  can  be  obtained  through  It 
that  is  collected  from  a  net  proiierty  tax. 
To  the  doubters  I  would  refer  the  report 
of  the  tax  commisiiaaer  of  tlw  BawaUan 
Islands  where  the  groeB  income  tax  sys- 
tem has  been  in  operation  sit>ee  1935  and 
is  producing  from  a  IV^  percent  rate  $91 
per  capita  from  each  oi  toeir  400JKM  peo- 
ple, young  and  old.    This  krw  rate  fivee 
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these  island  people  $10,000,000  this  year 
for  their  cash  box  which  ii  always  full. 
They  have  not  borrowed  a  cent  since  they 
cleaned  up  a  burdensome  debt  of  $2,000.- 
000  after  adopting  the  gross  income  tax 
•ystem. 

The  next  unique  feature  of  bill  H.  R. 
^,--^649  lies  in  the  disposition  that  is  to  be 
made  of  the  money  that  is  collected.  It 
only  asks  for  a  3-percent  tax  to  begin 
with  until  the  fruitfulness  of  the  system 
Is  demonstrated.  The  entire  production 
of  the  3  percent  tax  is  to  be  distributed 
equieilly  each  month  to  some  16.000.000 
people  who  are  distributed  about  equal- 
ly—10  percent  of  the  population  every- 
where-—throughout  the  country,  who  are 
so  afflicted  with  physical  disabilities  as 
to  hinder  them  entirely  from  making  a 
living.  Each  of  these  will  be  paid  his  pro- 
rmU  sbare  of  all  the  tax  produces  every 
90  days  on  the  one  condition  that  the 
money  must  be  spent  within  the  ensuing 
30  days  as  a  qualifying  requirement  for 
receiving  the  next  month's  payment. 

The  intent  of  this  disposition  of  the 
tax  money  is  evident.  It  will  convert 
some  16.000.000  people,  who  are  now  to  a 
great  extent  objects  of  charity.  Into  self- 
reliant  contributors  to  the  public  market, 
thus  building  business  in  every  locality 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  that  locality. 
Here  is  indeed  a  unique  feature.  It  Is 
believed  by  economists  that  the  3-pcrcent 
tax  will  raise  on  the  present  level  of  busi- 
ness $1,600,000,000  each  month,  or 
enough  to  pay  each  of  these  afflicted 
people  about  $100.  Now.  when  we  con- 
template what  would  happen  In  any  com- 
munity where  a  tenth  of  the  people  who 
are  nonbuyers  suddenly  become  import- 
ant buyers,  we  begin  to  see  the  true  de- 
sign in  this  bill.  What  every  community 
wants  is  a  factory  pay  roll  or  a  sxistainlng 
business  revenue  that  Is  depandable. 
This  distribution  of  tax  money  coming, 
as  it  will.  Into  every  community  each  30 
days  and  being  expended  there  will  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  factory  pay  roll  the 
wages  of  which  would  rise  with  the 
growth  of  business,  for  obviously,  as  the 
groes  business  of  the  country  grew  the 
volume  of  tax  money  would  grow,  and 
more  money  could  be  distributed  accord- 
ingly. 

Now  let  us  see  what  would  In  all  prob- 
ability take  place  if  our  National  Gov- 
ernment were  to  establish  this  constant 
and  liberal  flow  of  money  into  every  com- 
munity. In  the  first  place  it  would  make 
every  community  prosperous,  not  just 
those  which  have  factory  pay  rolls  now. 
The  war  has  taught  us  how  enviable  are 
those  commimities  where  Government 
contracts  have  been  placed.  Unfortu- 
nately not  every  community  has  received 
these  contracts  and  thus  we  see  a  spotty 
and  uneven  condition  in  the  financial 
health  of  the  Nation.  The  even  distribu- 
tion of  buying  power  throughout  the  en- 
tire country  proposed  in  this  bill  will 
eliminate  the  upkeep  of  poor  houses  and 
farms,  wipe  out  the  costs  of  charity 
in  all  its  ugly  forms,  probably  reduce  our 
jail  and  penitentiary  papulation  by  75 
percent  within  a  few  years,  and  raise  the 
tandard  of  living  and  education  im- 
■Dcasurably.  What  a  boon  it  would  be 
for  the  general  health  of  the  Nation  in 
aUnainating  the  cares  and  worries  af  all 
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SCOTT    LUCAS    AMKOUNCO    FOa    aXELXCTIOM 

Senator  Scott  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  In  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  aeek  renomination 
and  reelection  on  his  record.  Is  relying  on  a 
fine  background  when  he  seeks  office.  Sen- 
ator LccAti  has  done  well  since  he  became  th« 
Democratic  Party  candidate  for  Senator.  It 
Is  a  fitting  compliment  to  him  that  he  is  to 
have  no  opposition  in  his  own  party  and  he 
deserves  that  recognition.  He  has  been  a  use- 
ful man  In  the  Senate.  Though  he  has  not 
always  sauntered  happily  along  the  New  Deal 
path  hand  In  glove  with  the  policies  of  tte 
New  Deal .  he  nevertheless  has  merited  and  re- 
ceived the  confidence  of  his  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  In  that  body.  He  has  always  shown  a 
readiness  to  be  of  any  possible  service  to  bis 
constituents  and  he  has  had  the  natural 
ability  as  a  legislator  and  an  Influence  that 
has  made  him  a  useful  man. 

For  usefulness  he  Is  on  the  high  level  of 
two  predecessors,  William  B.  McKlnley  and 
James  Hamilton  Lewis,  which  ought  to  b« 
a  high  compliment. 


Continuance  of  0.  P.  A.  Is  Essential  to 
Wartime  Business,  Say  Grocers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
near  future  this  Congress  will  consider 
the  manner  of  extending  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  testimony  be- 
fore both  the  Senate  and  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  justify  that 
extension  without  modifying  amend- 
ments. 

The  administration  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  presented  tremendous  difflcul- 
ties  and  many  mistakes  have  been  made, 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  its  second  year 
we  find  the  O.  P.  A.  functioning  smoothly 
and  holding  the  line  against  infiation. 

The  independent  retail  grocers  are  co- 
operating with  the  O.  P.  A.  in  a  fine  man- 
ner, and  I  wish  to  append  to  my  brief 
remarks  an  article  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  their  trade  paper,  the  Inde- 
pendent Grocer: 

CONTTNTJANCI     Or    O.    P.    A.    IS    BBSXJfTlAL    TO 

Wartime  Business,  Say  Qrocess 
(By  Martin  V.  Merrltt) 

The  Independent  retail  grocers  of  this  coun- 
try are  pretty  well  united  on  one  point.  They 
want  the  O.  P.  A.  continued.  It's  a  safe  bet 
that  every  one  of  them  will  be  glad  enough 
to  see  O.  P.  A.  go  when  the  time  comes,  after 
the  war,  but  right  now  they  feel  that  it  is 
needed  and  needed  badly. 

One  does  not  have  to  tnqulre  far  In  metro- 
politan grocers*  circles  to  learn  which  way 
the  wind  blows  on  that  subject  here  In  New 
York  City.  There  Is  a  very  evident  unanimity 
of  opinion  and  those  who  express  this  opin- 
ion appear  to  have  sound  reasons  for  their 
Judgment.  They  are  not  content  to  say  that 
they  want  O.  P.  A.  continued,  they  Insist  on 
raasoulng  it  out  with  their  questioner,  and  It 
would  seem  that  no  one  knows  better  than 
the  independent  grocer  why  the  Government 
price  agency  should  be  carried  on. 

Unless  and  \intil  the  Economic  Stablllu- 
tlon  Act  Is  extended  by  Congress,  th«  oflicial 
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tzlstence  of  O.  P.  A.  covnts  to  an  end  on 
June  30.  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be  given  anmher  year  of  life,  for 
even  with  the  opposition  to  O.  P.  A.  that  can 
be  found  in  Congress  without  scratching  the 
surface,  there  an  few  Members  of  that  august 
body  who  wowld  want  tt  on  their  politic 
■oals  that  they  had  voted  against  O.  P.  A. 
and  thus  caused  what  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  economic  holocaust  we  have 
tvtT  seen. 

As  one  food  manufacturer  put  it.  speaking 
of  O.  P.  A.  this  week,  the  crash  of  1929  would 
be  schoolboy  stuff  compared  to  the  crash 
and  profiteering  spree  that  would  follow  im- 
mediately on  the  heels  of  O.  P.  A's  sudden 
and  unheralded  demise. 

BILL  iirraoDUCEO 

A  bill  has  already  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
grosa  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Price  Control 
Agency  until  June  30.  IMS.  Whether  this  bill 
frtB  paas  In  that  form  or  will  tie  roundly 
a— nded  Is  something  no  one  can  say.  There 
Is  a  marked  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
between  aaany  grocers  who  have  expressed 
tbemrelves  on  this  subjact  axxi  the  Congress- 
man who  Introduced  that  bill.  The  grocers 
bdlere  that  O.  P.  A.  should  not  be  extended 
for  a  year  and  then  poaslbty  for  another  year 
but  rather  should  be  continued  by  enactment 
at  thii  time  for  the  balance  of  the  war  and 
for  ••  long  tbereaf ter,  with  a  reasonable  limit, 
as  Is  tweesMry  for  an  orderly  retirement  of  Its 
rcgtUatkBM. 

Ik  Is  quite  obvious  that  O.  P.  A.  cannot 
■fpl;  dose  its  doors  at  any  time,  whether  It 
be  thils  June  or  6  years  from  now,  without 
cavelne  a  tragic  upheaval  In  bialneae.  The 
price  structure  that  this  agency  haa  eet  up 
dtirlng  the  past  3  years  must  be  retired  sys- 
tematlcally  aztd  In  good  form.  It  mtist  be 
dooe  In  each  apccific  case  at  a  particularly 
appropriate  time,  when  conditions  In  that 
BMVket  are  sufflctentty  adjtisted  to  stand  the 
■bock.  It  Is  probable  that  this  ideal  time 
will  arrive  In  aoae  fields  much  more  rapidly 
In  others  and  this  must  be  taken  Into 
ration  by  O.  P.  A.  when  it  is  preparing 
to  close  Its  doers. 

Just  as  O.  P.  A.  established  cetllngi  In  vart- 
oaa  comnoditles  only  when  and  because  they 
were  needed,  so  must  O.  P.  A.  retire  those  ceil- 
ings only  when  and  becatiec  they  arc  not 
needed.  Of  course,  some  limit  must  be  placed 
on  its  hquldatlon  because  it  seems  that 
everyone  agrees  that  continual  Ck>vemment 
control  of  price  la  ih>C  desirable. 

asTiomMe  pRuvnn  ANOTHnt  p«oblem 
The  rationing  feature  of  O.  P.  A.  operation 
provides  another  problem,  for  here  Is  a  gov- 
ernmental function  that  must  continue  as 
long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  food  beyond  the 
capacity  of  our  national  supply.  As  long  as 
we  contrlbtite  to  the  feeding  of  post-war  Eu- 
rope and  possibly  post-war  Paciffca,  there  will 
not  be  enough  food  to  satisfy  any  demand  In 
this  country  and  as  a  restxlt  of  this  condition 
we  must  have  rationing. 

On  the  price  front,  the  grocers  of  the  city 
ere  farstghted  enough  to  know  that  they 
would  have  tost  much  of  their  volume  bad  It 
not  been  for  ceilings  on  many  food  Items. 
Had  these  prices  been  allowed  to  climb  to 
onreesonable  heights,  the  average  family 
woQld  have  found  it  wen -nigh  Impossible  to 
buy  a  well-roonded  menu  and  would  have 
■ooght  spedaliaed  fields  In  foods. 
oaocxK  r^axs  well 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  retail 
grocer  has  fared  well  under  price  control. 
While  there  have  been,  aiul  still  are,  several 
Items  In  which  the  grocer  may  feel  a  pinch, 
nearly  all  of  the  price -controlled  Items  in  to- 
day's grocery  atore  provide  a  fair  mark-up — a 
margin  equal  to  or  better  than  that  provided 
by  independent  operation  in  the  pre-war 
period. 

From  the  consumer's  side,  too,  there  Is  rea- 
son to  want  O.  P.  A.  continued,  say  the  gro- 
cers, for  it  is  evident  that  the  cost  of  living 


would  have  soared  high  above  present  li 
were  it  not  for  the  controlling  influence  (rf 
the  Federal  agency. 


so  MX 

There  have  been  a  few  mistakes  m%it  by 
O.  P.  A.,  grocers  point  out,  but  they  have 
been  recognised  sooner  or  later  and  ad- 
Justed.  The  (vtginal  Idea  of  housewife  polic- 
ing on  price  ceilings  proved  to  be  "the  bunk." 
as  one  grocer  put  It,  and  O.  P.  A.  was  reason- 
at>ly  quick  to  change  the  plan. 

The  multitude  of  regulations  that  once 
flooded  and  confused  the  grocers  has  been 
reduced  and  at  present  are  being  cut  down 
even  more  by  consolidation  of  price  wders 
in  groups. 

O.  P.  A.  has  also  restyled  Its  orders  on  a 
specific  price  basis  wherever  possible,  thus 
doing  away  with  much  of  the  confusion  of 
formula  plan  In  retail  pricing. 

All  of  these  changes  show  that  O.  P.  A. 
is  flexible  enough  to  correct  Its  own  errors — 
a  point  that  Is  very  much  In  Its  favor. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  agency  will 
be  given  a  new  lease  on  life,  but  the  grocers 
of  New  York  nevertheless  have  expressed 
themselves  forcefully  in  favor  of  Its  con- 
tinuance. 


Tke  G«a7irfe  PrnrM> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  cAiJFoanA 
IN  THB  HOUBB  OF  REPRBBBNTATIVBB 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  addressed  this 
House  (Ml  the  importance  of  continuing 
our  guayule  program.  Especially  have 
I  emphasized  the  necessity  of  carrying 
through  the  experimental  work  at  the 
station  at  SaUnas.  Calif.  We  have  al- 
ready invested  over  $30,000,000  in  this 
guayule  program,  and  It  is  only  good 
business  that  we  protect  our  investment, 
not  only  by  carrying  through  the  experi- 
mental program  to  its  logical  conclaslon, 
but  by  harvesting  the  rubber  which  is 
now  under  cultivation.  Yet  the  entire 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  giiayule 
program  was  stricken  from  the  last  ag- 
ricultural appropriation  bill. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  during  the  Easter 
recess,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  visited 
California  and  carefully  inspected  the 
Salinas  sUtion.  as  well  as  other  phases 
of  the  program.  While  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  committee  have  not  yet 
been  published,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  aU  members  are  heartily  In  favor 
of  continuing  the  present  program.  The 
importance  of  reinserting  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriaUon  bUl  the  $7,000,000 
to  carry  through  the  work  has  been 
urged.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  restore  this  amount  to  the 
bill  and  that  when  the  conference  report 
comes  back  to  this  House  we  too  will 
concur  in  its  restoration. 

This  is  a  matter  which  goes  far  deeper 
than  one  district  or  one  State;  it  Is  of 
vital  impwtance  to  our  entire  Nation. 
The  Oflice  of  the  Rubber  Director  has 
urged  the  importance  of  carrying  through 
the  guayule  experiment.  Common  sense 
dictates  that  after  spendiiig  millions  d 


dollars  we  get  every  scrap  of  Informa- 
tion possible  out  of  otir  experimental 
work.  The  possibility  of  having  a  soun^e 
of  domestic  rubber  reserve  In  case  of 
future  emergencies  has  frequently  been 
cited.  The  Importance  of  experiment- 
ing with  private  growing  of  the  shrub 
has  been  pointed  out  many  times. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  tboughtfolly  consider  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  case;  I  am  iure  that  after 
such  consideration  a  majority  will  decide 
that  it  is  both  wise  and  far-sighted  to 
replace  the  money  In  the  bill  which  wiB 
enable  the  American  Oovernment  to 
carry  its  guayule  program  through  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 


The  Late  Honorable  Frank  Knog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  STEARNS 

or  MKW  UAMrsHua 
IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESDrTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  Frank  Knox  the  country 
has  lost  a  great  American.  A  vivid  per- 
sonality, he  was  a  fighter  for  every  cause 
which  won  his  allegiance,  who  served  In 
the  field  in  two  wars,  and  died  at  his  post 
of  duty  in  the  present  conflict.  While 
intolerant  of  evil  and  pettiness,  wherever 
found,  he  was  a  warm-hearted  and  de- 
voted friend,  and  a  fair  and  honorable 
employer  who  won  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  those  who  worked  with  him. 

He  had  always  been  known  as  a  man 
of  fine  character  and  great  energy,  suc- 
cessful as  a  newspaperman  and  in  many 
fields  of  public  relations:  but  it  was  the 
present  crisis  which  gave  him  his  great 
opportunity  and  showed  forth  to  the 
world  the  full  sUture  of  the  man  as  he 
will  live  in  history- 

For  those  of  us  who  were  honored  with 
his  friend.ihlp  his  passing  has  left  a  void 
which  will  not  be  quickly  filled.  What 
his  loss  means  and  will  mean  to  the  Na- 
Uon  has  been  splendidly  expressed  by 
Ma  J.  George  Fielding  Eliot  in  an  articie 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
April  30.  which  I  am  including  to  my  re- 
marks under  leave  granted  me: 
Knox's  Diath  Calued  Loss  to  UimTD  9TAna 

m  WarwiNO  PMci  as  Wnx  as  Was— «avt 

SECaCIART,     RSLSMTUnS     PlCHlKS,     REALXBBB 

Vast  Rout  rtn  SCiunii  Ttarr  Hx  RsLns  to 
Binu)   Caw  Plat   xw   Aastnizito   a   BmcvnM 

WO«LO 

(By  Maj.  Oeorge  Fielding  Blot) 
The  nation  has  suffered  •  loss  which  wlU 
not  be  easily  replaced  in  the  death  c<  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Frank  Knox.  To  aU  w1m> 
were  privileged  to  know  him  during  tbeee 
<lays  of  trial,  hU  forthright  courage,  his  un- 
■wemng  singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  ••• 
tonlshing  energy  were  sn  inspiration. 

He  won  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  aU 
ranks  ot  the  naval  service  as  few  secretaries 
have  ever  done.  Be  went  to  tb* 
fronts;  be  never  was  si 
eooid  acSMDy  eamm  wltMto  rsacft  9t 
ftre.  In  order  to  be  for  a  ttttle 
tods  who  were  tfoiag  tte  flgbtlag;  te^w_ 
in  his  devotion  to  *tty  antf  to 
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oC  which  be  always  regarded  hUnielf  aa  the 
mum  tather  than  the  maater.  Be  never 
■pMWl  htolMlf.  Be  died  at  bU  post;  be  gave 
hto  Mfe  for  hU  country  as  truly  as  any  blue- 
jacket who  has  fallen  In  battle 

But  If  the  Navy  and  the  Nation  will  miss 
his  wartime  leadership  we  shall  miss  him  still 
more  In  the  time  to  come  when  the  fruiu 
of  vlctcry  must  be  safely  garnered  and  the 
vtjrid  made  secure  against  the  recurrence  of 
the  holocaust  of  total  war.  Prank  Knox 
grasped— as  few  men  In  clvU  life  have 
grasped— the  essential  fact  that  thU  Nation 
U.  in  the  military  sense,  an  Insular  power. 
He  luidaratood  the  fundamental  importance 
ot  aaa  power  to  the  security  of  the  United 
autM.  He  understood  the  relationship  of 
command  of  the  sea  to  our  national  military 
policy.  In  the  Cabinet  or  out  of  It.  hU  voice 
«ou'd  have  been  raised  to  speak  with  author- 
ity on  thla  point,  which  U  «o  often  lost  sight 
of  amid  the  complexities  of  modern  warfare. 

LID  6UATXST  MAVT  CVXS 

Under  hla  direction  the  United  SUtes  has 
built  tlie  greatest  navy  the  world  has  ever 
seen  Under  hla  direction  that  Navy  has 
grown  until  America  stands,  for  the  first  time 
In  her  history,  as  the  premier  naval  power  of 
the  world.  TbU  sea  power  baa  given  Amer- 
ica the  ability  to  launch  her  armed  might 
•croas  two  oceans,  against  two  enemies  slmul- 
taneotisly:  The  Germans  to  the  east,  the 
Japanese  to  the  weat.  It  baa  been  the  foun- 
dation of  the  greatest  mlliUry  effort  In  all 
our  history.  It  will  become  the  foundation 
of  our  graateat  victories:  which,  alaa.  Prank 
Knox  baa  not  baen  permitted  to  live  to  see. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  golden  horizon 
of  thoae  vlctorlea  sUnds  the  goal  of  a  greater 
achievement  of  which  that  American  sea 
power  may  likewlae  become  a  cornerstone: 
tb*  astiAllahment  of  a  Jxist.  chartuble.  and 
Mldurlng  peace,  a  peace  of  free  men  and 
women,  of  free  nations,  a  peace  preaerved 
by  the  aafegtiarded  use  of  force  In  the  bands 
of  a  law-abiding  majority  of  peoples.  It  was 
tn  these  terms  that  Prank  Knox  thought.  It 
was  of  this  final  achievement  that  he  spoke 
with  earnest  and  fiery  devotion  whenever 
hla  mind  had  a  moment  of  leisure  to  turn 
from  the  besetting  cares  of  his  dally  duties. 
He  would  have  been  one  of  the  major  archi- 
tects of  that  peace:  and  his  sure  hand  and 
mind  will  be  spdly  miaaed  when  the 
comes  to  begin  lu  fabrication. 

uascT  or  srazNCTH  ahd  hops 
Tet  he  leaves  behind  him  the  Navy  he  has 
done  so  much  u>  create  and  to  Inaplre.  He 
leaves  behind  him  the  work  he  has  done  and 
the  legacy  ot  hla  great  thoughta  and  hla  im- 
Miflab  purpoaea.  Hla  country,  our  country. 
win  ameiga  ttom  this  war  not  only  victorious. 
but  poiworftol:  able  to  speak  In  the  councils 
of  the  natlona  with  the  sure  voice  of  proved 
strength,  the  mistraes  of  the  seas  which  wash 
her  shores,  the  seas  by  which  her  power  can  go 
forth  to  the  uttermoat  limits  of  the  world. 
In  that  fact  there  la  hope.  In  the  realisation 
of  that  fact  there  U  the  beginning  of  hope 
fulfilled. 

It  la  not  enough  to  be  strong.  We  must 
know  how  to  use  our  suength  In  otir  own 
Interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  Ameri- 
cana have  created  the  sort  of  fighting  power 
particularly  adapted  to  our  needs,  and  based 
on  that  sea  power  which  must  always  be  the 
of  oUr  military  system.  We  have 
things  luider  the  stress  of  a  war, 
whleh  wo  did  not  seek:  we  can  use  them,  and 
the  Isasons  of  their  creation,  not  only  to  win 
tbat  war.  bin  to  build  a  better  future  in 
which  than  sball  be  no  wars. 

That  would  be  the  work  to  which  Prank 
Kaa  would  nave  tumad  hla  band  from  the 
■a— silt  Ttetory  waa  assured.  Bs  has  not 
Itvsd  to  SfMUBM  tbat  new  and  grestsr  burdsn. 
tout  IM  kM  Mt  hshlnd  bian  ths  Inspiration 


The  PUf  ht  •{  Americ  > 
Worke  rs 
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Wednesday.  AjAil 


and 


Mr.  MURRAY.    M* 
unanimous  consent  to 

COICCBISSIONAL  RICOKI 

appearing  in  the  May 
lean  magazine.    The 
by  the  senior  Senator 
Thomas),  chairman 
mittee  on  Education 
with  the  tragic  plight 
of  white-collar  work(  rs 
trapped  between  rislfg 
ered    incomes,    and 
economic  consequenc4s 
story  is  a  startling 
attention  of  the  Anierican 
the  face  of  the  fabulqus 
some,  and  the  wild 
played  in  many  places 
well  that  we  considei 
the  distinguished  sepior 
Utah. 

There  being  no  oblectlon 
was  ordered  to  l>e  pripted 
as  follows: 


President.  I  ask 

lave  printed  in  the 

a  very  able  article 

issue  of  the  Amer- 

I  irticle  was  written 

from  Utah  I  Mr. 

the  Senate  Com- 

Labor.    It  deals 

of  the  great  army 

of  the  country 

prices  and  low- 

iffected    by    other 

of  the  war.    The 

!.  demanding  the 

people.    In 

profits  made  by 

extravagance  dis- 

in  the  country,  it  is 

this  story  told  by 

Senator  from 


TWKW'l  I    MIIXION    roi  COmrN    AMniIC.*NS 


(By  Klbxht  D.  Thomas 
from  Utah,  chalrmar 
mittee  on  Educatior 


held 


i&t  ng 


th^y 
enl 


outsli  le 


SUE  ,ain 
hot(  la 


n  >S8: 


Fxy 


(The  startling  truth 
America's  white-collar 
tween  rising  prices  an( 
revealed  here  by  the 
vestlgatlng  committee 
lions,   he  says,  are 
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can't  be  many  whose  standard  of  living  has 
gone  down." 

Not  many?     Well,  I  have  before   me   in- 
controvertible testimony  which   shows  that 
ao.000,000  Americans  and  their  dependents 
are  living  as  best  they  can  on  Incomes  that 
have  not  risen  appreciably  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor.    While  their  Incomes  were  frozen,  their 
taxes  have  increased,  they  have  bought  War 
bonds  they  have  contributed  to  war  charltiea 
and  their  coat  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
has  gone  up.     The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtlstlcs  says  the  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living  is  23.4  percent.    Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  I.  O  .  says  It  s  50  percent.    Our 
committee  Isn't  sure  as  to  the  exact  figure, 
but  we  do  know  that  millions  upon  millions 
cf  good  American  citizens  have  had  their  in- 
comes cut.  in  effect,  from  25  to  60  percent. 
Pew  thoughtful   and  patriotic  Americans 
expect  to  go  through  the  war  without  sacri- 
fice.   Those  at  home  realize  that  no  matter 
how  much  their  standard  of  living  Is  cut,  no 
matter  how  shabby  and  hungry  they  may  be. 
their  sacrifice  Is  nothing  compared  to  that 
of     their     sons,     husbands,     brothers,     and 
sweethearts  on  the  fighting  fronts.     But  as 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  share  the 
hardships  of  war  as  equitably  as  possible,  so 
should  we  at  home  divide  the  hardahipa  of 
the  home  front. 

We're  not  doing  that.  Our  white-collar 
workers  are  taking  more  than  their  share  of 
punishment.  Those  in  this  class  who  are  In 
the  better-Income  brackets  have  tightened 
their  belts,  set  their  teeth,  and  probably  will 
manage  to  get  the  neceasities  of  life  through- 
out the  war.  But  In  most  areas  now  a  white- 
collar  family  cannot  exist  upon  much  lass 
than  $50  a  week,  an  independent  business 
girl  needs  $30  a  week,  and  millions  of  these 
low-salaried  workers  and  their  dependents 
will  suffer  dire  poverty  11  the  cost  of  living 
continues  to  rise. 

Millions  of  white-collar  workers  are 
trapped  like  a  man  in  quicksand.  The  more 
they  struggle,  the  deeper  they  sink.  Des- 
perately they  cut  their  expenditures  for  food, 
clothing,  and  housing:  they  give  up  movies, 
books,  magazines,  vacation  trips — every- 
thing but  the  bare  necessities — but  still. 
with  their  actual  Income  going  down,  they 
can't  make  ends  meet.  Piling  up  are  fixed 
expenses  Incurred  before  the  war — Install- 
ment purchases.  Insurance  payments,  pay- 
ments on  a  home,  to  dependents,  on  a  car 
needed  In  business.  No  longer  can  they 
save.  They  must  sell  their  War  bonds,  spend 
the  funds  accumulating  for  education  of  the 
children,  give  up  their  life  Insurance  and 
their  home. 

When  we  Increase  by  millions  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  debt-ridden  we  are  en- 
dangering the  economy  of  the  Nation.  But 
that  Isn't  the  only  danger.  Upon  this  class 
depends  the  further  growth  of  American 
education  and  culture. 

When  you  drive  these  workers  into  a  bare- 
existence  living  you  retard  the  development 
of  music,  cf  literature,  of  the  arts;  you 
stop  the  progress  of  education;  you  block 
the  development  of  better  homes  and  of  the 
decent  living  of  which  the  United  States  has 
been  so  proud. 

In  the  category  of  white-collar  workers 
we  arbitrarily  place  many  who  are  not  exactly 
that,  such  as  the  aged  and  Infirm  who  have 
pensions  and  annuities  that  gave  them  a 
decent  living  until  prices  went  up.  One 
man  wrote  me.  "After  running  an  engine  45 
years  I  was  put  on  a  pension  of  $100  a  month 
and  I  could  get  along.  Now  it  takea  $125 
for  my  wife  and  me  to  get  by  on.  Last  week 
I  bought  a  bushel  of  oats  for  my  chickens 
for  $1.10.  Por  those  same  oats  last  year 
the  farmer  got  40  to  45  cents.  That  is  not 
fair  to  me  or  to  the  farmer." 

We  also  Include  those  men  tn  the  armed 
■srvlces  whose  dependents  are  affected  by  tbs 
rise  In  living  costs.  Most  of  the  families  of 
servicemcu  rtduos  tbslr  standard  of  living 
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tte  aBfOaaent  the  wage  earner  goes  into  the 
service. 

The  wife  of  •  serviceman  wrote  me:  "My 
best  girl  friend  and  I  both  married  about  the 
same  time,  and  each  had  a  baby.  My  husband 
waa  getting  $52.50  a  week  when  he  was  draft- 
ed. I  get  $80  a  month  allowance,  and  every, 
thing  costs  so  much  more  every  day  that  I 
am  selling  our  War  bonds,  and  even  cannot 
take  the  baby  to  the  doctor  as  often  aa  I 
ahculd.  My  girl  friend  and  her  bustuind  work 
in  a  war  plant,  and  I  would  do  that,  but  I 
have  nobody  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  and 
■iM  has,  I  have  no  relatives  who  can  help  me. 
TlM  $vo  of  them  make  more  than  $150  a 
VMk.  My  husband  writes  to  me  to  be  a  good 
soldier  and  everything  will  be  all  right  after 
the  war,  and  I  try  to  be  and  not  worry  about 
what  will  happen  to  us  If  he  la  killed,  but  It 
seems  to  me  something  is  awful  vrrong  about 
everything." 

About  15.000.000  of  the  white-collar  class 
are  salaried  workers,  and  you  can't  fight  a  war 
without  them.  Tou  can't  have  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  or  Pederal.  State,  or  mu- 
nicipal government:  you  can't  operate  stores, 
ofOcea.  hotels,  or  restaurants;  or  publlali  mag- 
azinea.  new^apers.  or  books;  you  can't  get 
your  mail  delivered  or  your  checks  cashed  at 
the  bank,  or  make  a  long-distance  call  on  the 
telephone. 

Harass  them,  underncurlsh  them,  force 
them,  through  tinderijayment,  out  of  their 
Jobs,  and  you  cripple  the  Nation.  They  are 
vitally  necessary  to  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  vitally  necessary  men  and 
women.  How  many  lives  could  doctors  save 
If  they  had  no  nurses?  How  could  a  judge 
hold  court  without  clerks  and  stenographers? 
What  good  is  a  college  with  a  scholarly  presi- 
dent If  there  are  no  teachers?  How  much 
could  be  accompliahcd  by  execuUves  of  great 
banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  Industries 
if  even  one-fourth  of  their  white-collar  as- 
sistants decided  to  don  overalls  and  go  to 
work  in  war  plants? 

Many  white-collar  workers  hive  done  Just 
that.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  course,  have  left  to  Join  the  fighting  forces. 
Fortunately  for  our  economy,  enough  have 
stayed  on  their  Jobs  to  keep  the  wheels  going, 
even  though  their  raises  in  pay  usually  have 
been  Inadequate,  or  nonexistent  We  worry 
about  the  lack  of  manpower  that  may  reduce 
production  In  war  plants.  It's  time  we  started 
to  worry  about  manpower  that  is  Just  as  es- 
sential— whlte-colUu- manpower.  Weaken  the 
present  staffs  and  you'll  create  behlnd-the- 
llnes  bottlenecks  that  will  affect  war  opera- 
tions far  overseas. 

The  typical  white-collar  worker,  man  or 
woman— 7.6O0.0OO  of  them  are  women— la  a 
mighty  good  American.  He  usually  is  well 
educated,  versed  In  current  aflahrs,  and  must 
dress  weU  and  make  regular  trips  to  the  bar- 
ber or  hahrdreeser.  He  budgeU  his  expenses 
and  wastes  no  money.  I  have  no  figures  to 
prove  it.  but  I  believe  he  has  made  more  real 
sacrifices  to  buy  War  bonds  and  to  contribute 
to  war  charities  than  have  workers  whose 
earnings  have  risen  because  of  the  war.  Usu- 
ally, white-collar  workers  do  most  of  the  vol- 
tmteer  work  In  War  bond,  Bed  Cross,  March 
of  Dimes,  and  Community  Chest  drives. 
They're  on  the  Job  In  dvUlan  defense  and 
they're,  mostly,  the  ones  who  worked  long 
hours  at  the  schoolhouse  getting  out  the  ra- 
tion books. 

Who  Is  interested  In  these  people?  No- 
body.  They're  the  forgotten  men  snd  women. 

Ordinarily  they  belong  to  no  union.  No 
experienced  negotiators  plead  their  cases. 
Tbelr  collective  bargaining  usually  Is  a  brief 
session  In  which  the  employee  stands  before 
bis  employers  desk  and,  shaking  in  his  shoes. 
aaks  for  a  raise  which  he  doesn't  get.  He 
enjoys  bU  work,  likes  bU  associates,  has  been 
on  the  Job  for  years.  Is  In  a  groove,  and  be 
stays  ea  th«  job. 


Back  St  his  desk,  he's  resentful,  perhaps, 
or  maybe  he  agrees  with  his  employer  that 
this  Is  war  and  everybody  must  make  sacri- 
fices to  help  the  boj-s  on  the  firing  line.  Hs 
doesnt  quite  understand  why  he  miut  suffer 
more  than  do  bis  friends  in  war  work,  but 
loyally  he  plunges  t»ck  Into  the  old  routine, 
working  harder  at  longer  hours  to  make  up 
for  the  vacancies  In  the  staff  left  by  thoae 
who  have  gone  to  war.  proud  that  he's  doing 
his  Job  well,  hoping  that  some  day.  some  way. 
things  Will  get  better. 

But  unless  Congress  takes  action  right 
away  things  are  going  to  get  worse. 

One  group  of  these  workers  is  made  up  of 
the  800.000  school  teachers.  They  exist  upon 
an  average  salary  of  less  than  $1,560  a  year. 
More  than  250.000  teachers  have  gone  into 
the  armed  rervtces  or  have  taken  more  profit- 
able Joba.  and,  according  to  Dr.  Donald  Du- 
Shane,  of  the  National  Education  Aaaocla- 
tlon,  "At  least  SO  percent  of  our  children  are 
being  cared  for  by  Improperly  and  inade- 
quately trained  teachers  who  are  work- 
ing only  temporarily."  That  means  that 
7.C00X)00  chUdren — pn^aps  yours  are  among 
them — are  not  getting  the  kind  of  education 
they  need. 

More  than  4.500.C00  white-collar  workers, 
in  addition  to  teachers,  are  on  public  pay 
rolls,  from  the  tiniest  towns  up  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  In  some  cases  these  employ- 
ees have  been  given  relief— an  over-all  aver- 
age increase  of  14  percent  between  January 
1941  and  July  1943.  But  that  increase 
brought  the  average  earnings  up  to  only  $118 
per  month. 

A  clerk  in  a  Los  Angeles  court  writes,  "I 
would  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  If  others 
would  do  the  same.  My  cost  of  living  has 
Increased  40  percent  and  my  Income  tax  400 
percent.  My  Income  baa  not  Increased  one 
red  cent.  Yet  a  neighbcir's  daughter,  19,  on 
her  first  Job.  receives  $225  a  month— much 
more  than  I  get." 

A  civil  engineer  writes:  "I  am  42  years  old, 
and  have  worked  for  this  city  for  12  years. 
Checking  back  over  my  records,  I  find  that 
2  years  after  I  left  college  I  was  making  Just 
as  much,  in  buying  power,  aa  I  am  now. 
Then  I  waan't  married.  Now  I  have  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  three  children." 

Too  many  college-trained  men  and  women 
are  reaching  the  point  where  they  must  cash 
in  their  life's  savings  and  borrow  to  get  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  These  Include  librar- 
ians, lawyers,  social  workers,  archltecta.  col- 
lege professors,  and  scientists  of  many  kinds. 
The  Income  of  some  classes  of  scientists  has 
risen,  but  the  American  Association  of  Scien- 
tific Workers  reports  that  "large  numbers  of 
sclenUsts  earn  between  $35  and  $60  a  week. " 
There  are  136.000  clergymen,  most  of  whom 
never  had  much  more  than  a  bare  living, 
whose  parishioners  have  given  them  little,  if 
any.  Increase  in  salary.  Nearly  a  million  em- 
ployees of  hospitals,  including  nurses,  are 
working  loyally  and  tirelessly,  attempting  the 
impossible  task  of  caring  for  more  patients 
with  smaller  staffs.  Hospital  workers  are 
notoriously  underpaid,  but  ask  a  $25-a-week 
nurse  why  she  doesn't  give  up  the  drudgery 
and  take  a  more  profitable  Job  in  a  war  plant, 
and  she  probably  will  tell  you  firmly.  "I  love 
my  work.  I'm  happy  to  be  helping  the  un- 
fortunate." That's  the  kind  of  American  who 
is  being  pushed  around. 

The  Urgest  group  that  Is  paying  more  than 
Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  is  made  up  of 
workers  In  oflloes  and  wholesale  and  retail 
stores,  and  Itinerant  salesmen.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  In  1943  made  a 
survey  of  35,600  employees  In  361  companies 
in  21  cities,  and  found  that  the  avsnce  ftto 
clerk  got  $22  a  week:  the  average  stsnoffia- 
pher,  $80:  switchboard  operates.  $25;  key 
punch  operator.  $26;  and  Junior  typist.  881. 
These  generally  were  In  tbs  lacfsr  eoaapanlss 
that  pay  fairly  well.  Conditions  vary  In  dlf- 
lerent  areas,  snd  hxmdreds  of  tboosands  tn 


thoss   tHarnm,  particularly    In   sauU 
naasea,  are  paid  much  less. 

Although  it  la  agreed  that  the  ai 
woman  cannot  Uve  in  most  cities  on  less 
than  $30  a  week,  the  average  wage  for  clerks 
In  department  stores  m  New  York  Is  888  a 
week.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Y.  W  C.  A. 
showed  that  the  average  salary  of  woman 
oOoe  woritcrs  tn  the  MMIwsst  Is  $8748  a  week. 
Remember  that  an  average  figure  Is  reached 
by  combining  the  salaries  of  workers  who  ara 
being  paid  a  living  wage  with  Uie  salaries  of 
multitudes  who  are  not.  Stateamen  may  at- 
tempt to  quiet  protesU  by  artiulog  that  the 
average  Isn't  too  bad,  but  such  oratory  wont 
buy  food  and  clothli^  for  the  ofllce  worker 
who  gets  $16  CO  a  week. 

One  ofBoe  worker  wrou  me :  "We  who  work 
In  oflkow  and  stores  and  banks  are  in  a 
pocket.  Kv«i  In  the  boom  at  1938  we  didnt 
g«t  ralasB  in  proportion  to  those  glvan  the 
bcwea.  Por  most  of  tis  there  la  little  oppor- 
tunity of  advancement,  for  we  can't  all  rise 
to  the  heada  of  departmenU  and  thsrs  al- 
ways must  be  $26-a-week  clerks.  I've  given 
up  hope  ever  of  Increasing  my  standard  of 
living,  but  surety,  tn  order  for  my  company 
to  do  lu  part  in  the  war.  It  tint  nsMssarjr 
that  my  standard  be  cut  In  half.'' 

Too  many  persons  don't  consider  the  dlf« 
ference  bctwren  salary  and  take-home  pay. 
One  office  worker  cbserves,  "When  I  get  my 
pay.  SO  percent  has  been  taken  out  for  with- 
holding tax.  10  percent  for  Wnr  bonds.  1  per- 
cent for  social  security,  and  5  pr.-cent  for  the 
company  retirement  fund,  totaling  86  per- 
cent. Tlien  when  my  wife  and  I  pay  for  food 
and  clothing  we  find  they've  gone  up  SO  per- 
cent. And  now  thry  want  u«  to  double  our 
purchases  of  War  bonds.  I  haven't  had  a 
raise,  yet  workers  out  In  the  plant  have  had 
two  or  three  raises  and.  with  all  the  deduc- 
tions, make  more  than  ever  tn  their  lives 
before." 

How  can  Congress  help  the  white-eollar 
worker?  Pirst,  we  must  keep  the  cost  of  hv- 
Ing  from  rising  any  more.  If  possible.  w« 
must  reduce  It. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  that.  We  must 
Increase  the  "Uke-home  pay"  of  those  wblts- 
coUar  workers  who  are  suffering  real  priva- 
tion. They  should  be  given  some  relief  from 
taxes,  which  can  be  done  by  Increasing  the 
exemption  figure.  It  has  been  su8gest«d 
that,  also,  there  abould  be  a  addttiooal 
exemption  for  those  workers  whose  Income 
has  not  Increased  perceptibly  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Certainly  a  good  tax  program  should 
be  based  primarily  upon  ability  to  pay. 

Probably  most  Important  of  all.  Congrem 
should  eaae  the  War  Labor  Board  reetrlcilons 
on  frozen  salaries  in  the  lower  brackets.  Tba 
wage-stabUlzatlon  program  is  necessary  and 
Its  uver-all  effect  has  been  good,  but  whoever 
thought  we  wanted  to  freeze  the  wagea  at 
clerks  getting  $25  a  week? 

While  the  stabilization  program.  Justly,  has 
been  blamed  for  much  of  the  suffering  of 
white-collar  workers,  some  of  the  criticism 
has  been  unfair.  There  are  two  classes  of 
employers:  one  that  Is  willing  to  give  rataes. 
but  is  often  blocked  by  W.ir  Labor  Board 
rulings;  and  the  other,  that  wanta  to  btljr 
labor  as  cheaply  as  porslble,  and  falsely  tells 
employees,  "The  War  Labor  Board  has  frozen 
all  salaries.  We'd  like  to  give  you  raises,  but 
the  Government  won't  let  us."  So  employees 
of  the  latter  go  around  cussing  the  W.  L.  B. 
and  the  Government. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  been  partly  to 
blame  for  this.  W  L.  B.  rules  and  forms  are 
so  complicated  that  the  average  person  cant 
understand  them,  and  when  an  employer 
says.  "That's  the  W.  L.  B.  ruling."  employs— 
don't  know  what  the  rules  really  are  and  era 
unable  properly  to  plead  their  cause. 

When  WilUsm  H.  Davis.  Chsif—  tt  ttaa 
Board,   appeared   before   our 
admitted  that  tbe  forms  ara  i 
promised  to  try  to  simplify 
(sstsd  that  tbs  W.  L.  B  prepare  and  i 


I 


PI 
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wottun  m  •toUniMit  la 

dMS  would  UU  Umob  Maetl/ 
kow  UMy  can  |«t  •  ttm. 
OiM  Uiinff  tiMt  sbeuM  bt  mad*  elMr  U  ttoat 

BKWt  mplor*!'*  o*  •*•*»*  **  '•••'  •»v*or— 
I  W.  L.  B.  nUtnfla,  Mad  slM 
bM  BO  Motrol  oT«r  suu. 
imptoyM.  nor  ortr 
boipiuit  and  ebarltobto 
_.  inlntlotM.  Wb«n  tckchert  snd  ntirtM 
tfMi't  ftt  nUM«  U'«  tb*  fault  of  local  oOeUOa. 
It  ilicniirt  b*  HMd*  clear  aUo  that,  in  moat 
••Ma.  Um  W.  L.  B.  do«a  not  oppoae  ral««a 
that  brlDf  wagea  up  to  50  oenta  an  hour. 
And  that  tha  Treaaiiry  Depftrtxnent.  not  tha 
W.  L.  B^  coDtrola  aalarlea  of  mora  than  $5,000 


Uatortunatcly.  In  moat  eaaea.  increaaea  In 
Mlary  ar*  limited  by  law  to  15  percent  above 
tb«  b«i«  salary  of  January  IMl.  But  lnm> 
▼tdual  increaaea.  under  certain  Itmltatlona. 
may  ba  given  for  length  of  aervlce.  merit,  re- 
•laaatflcatlon.  promotion,  etc.  GkMne  employ- 
ars  don't  undersund  bo«  to  glva  raiaca 
properly;  aome  don't  want  to  know. 

"^y  company  bad  a  Job  claaalflcatlon  that 
bad  been  approved  by  the  W.  L.  B.."  one 
clerk  wrltea  ma.  "and  they  aald  they  couldn't 
give  me  a  ralae.  When  I  told  them  I  would 
quit,  and  convinced  them  I  meant  It.  they 
quickly  wangled  a  way  to  give  It  to  me." 

Another:  "I  am  an  oOce  manager  for  a 
Ttaaaaaaa  concern.  I  am  37  yaara  old  and 
•am  $1M>  a  month.  I  have  received  one  95 
talae  alnce  1936.  But  for  W.  L.  B.  rules.  I 
would  be  getting  at  leaat  $225  a  month,  which 
la  what  new  men  doing  leaa  Important  work 
h»n  are  getting  " 

Tbe  c\ire  for  thla  la  to  rataa  the  15-percent 
•aUlng  In  the  lower-salary  brackets  and  to 
loOMO  allghtly  the  rMtrlctlons.  so  that  fairer 
•djuatmcnta  may  lagally  b«  made. 

"That  will  bring  mora  Inflation  I"  soma 
•tataamen  cry  in  horror -atrlcken  tones. 
*nrou11  ralaa  prlcea  ao  a  loaf  of  bread  will 
coat  •1001" 

That  Is  nonacnaa.  Inflation  doeant  coma 
from  the  bottom.  The  ISS-a-week  clerk 
It  overspend.  It  to  the  uncontrolled 
who  brings  Inflation.  In  Washing- 
ton, in  New  York,  In  every  city,  you  s»e  men 
And  women  spending  9100  In  one  evening  In 
A  night  dub,  you  see  them  buying  mink 
coata.  jewels,  and  liquor.  They  toas  away 
mllllona  of  dollars  to  get  what  tbey  want  at 
any  price  In  the  black  markets. 

Thcuunds  of  biislneasmen.  evidently  with 
tinlimtted  expense  accounts,  are  coming  to 
Wafhlngton  in  drawing  rooms,  living  in  ex- 
panalve  suits,  spending  enormoxis  sums  for 
food  and  drink.  The  money  they  spend  and 
the  money  the  Government  pays  them  for 
contracts,  much  of  which  la  spent  lavishly 
all  over  tbe  United  States,  may  cause  some 
Inflation. 

But  you  won't  get  Inflation  by  giving  a 
■habMjy  dreaaad  typlat  $2.50  more  a  week,  or 
by  lacNMlnf  tha  wages  of  a  bank  clerk  so 
be  and  bis  family  can  keep  up  tiie  payments 
on  their  little  home,  or  by  giving  a  college- 
trained  school  teacher  enough  money  to  buy 
A  naw  dress.  That  money  U  spent  for  bare 
Meaaaltlea.  not  squandered  on  luxuries. 

If  we  ftive  a  fairly  decent  living  to  the 
wblta-coUar  claaa  we  won't  weaken  our  eco- 
wnnle  atructure— we'll  strengthen  It.  and  in 
apots  that  are  becoming  dangerously  unaound 
today.  They're  fine.  upsUnding  patriou  and 
ar«  betztg  kicked  around,  forced  to  make  mere 
than  their  share  of  aacrlflcea  for  the  war 
•ffcrt.  mostly  because  they  are  unorganised. 

No  kmger  mwt  they  be  the  forgotten  mil- 
lions. Not  only  far  their  good,  but  for  tb« 
good  of  all  of  us.  wa  muat  glva  tbem  aid. 
for  tbeae  people  are  as  nccaaaary  aa  the  men 
And  woian  who  are  building  airplanes. 
Grtwb  tAa  wMta-collar  workers  and  you  crip- 
pla  America. 


TW  Sdivf  •#  Ma  ilffMMry  W«r4  Ibil- 


ZXTINSION 


H0N.E.C.GATH1NGS 


Wednesdav. 


the  C.  I.  O.  union 
gaining  agent  for 
at  Ward's  Chicago 


HOBM 


OF  REMARKS 


or  AltKAMI 

IN  TRB  HOU8B  Of  RKPRSBBNTATIVn 


April  26,  1944 


Mr.  GATHINaE  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months,  ago  t  le  War  Labor  Board 
issued  an  order  n  quiring  Montgomery 
Ward  k  Co.  to  ente  r  into  a  contract  with 


which  acted  as  bar- 
its  members  working 
plant.  TTe  contract 
carried  a  maintehance-of-membership 
provision  under  w  lich  the  union  mem- 
bers had  a  stated  t  me  to  resign  from  the 
If  they  d  d  not  resign  within 
that  time  they  weije  obligated  to  remain 
members  in  good 
all  the  rules,  and 
assessments.    For 


standing  by  obeying 
to  pay  all  dues  and 
failure  to  do  so. 
Ward's  was  competed  to  discharge  them. 
Such  a  provision  in  the  contract,  in 
reality,  amoimts  td  a  closed  shop.  Not 
all  of  Ward's  empk  yees,  and  as  the  com- 
pany contended,  i  majority  never  did 
willingly  belong  to  he  union.  This  con- 
tract expired  in  D«  cember  1943. 

The  Ward  Co.  has  been  appealing  to  the 
National  Labor  Relntiona  Board  since  last 
November  to  hold  ai  election  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  the  employees 
wished  to  be  represei  ted  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Tbe 
Board  has  refused  to  hold  the  election. 

The  C.  I.  O.  demanded  that  the  contract 
be  renewed,  but  Wi  rd's  refused  and  stated 
that  It  would  gladl]  continue  in  effect  the 
hours  and  wages  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment which  wer  •  carried  in  the  expired 
agreement,  but  wou  d  not  enter  Into  a  new 
agreement  with  th<  C.  I.  O.  without  th« 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  complied 
with  by  the  holding  of  an  election  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  employees  wanted  the 
C.  I.  O.  or  some  othei  bargaining  agent.  The 
company  emphaslze(  I  that  if  the  employees 
voted  for  the  C.  I.  >.  to  repreaent  them  It 
would  bargain  with  1  he  C.  I.  O.  But  C.  I.  O.. 
probably  fearful  of  t  le  restilt  of  tbe  election 
and  relying  upon  tl  e  W.  L.  B.  to  force  the 
contract  upon  the  c  ^mpany,  went  on  atrika 
and  threw  up  picket  Ines  around  the  Chicago 
offices  of  the  mall-or  ler  house.  The  Chicago 
police  prohibited  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
picketers  who  were  t  'ying  to  prevent  workers 
from  entering  the  p  ant  to  continue  at  their 
jobs.  Tbe  strike  It  lied.  Ward's  continued 
to  operate  their  but  Ineaa. 

C.  I.  O.  appealed  l  o  W.  L.  B.,  who  ordered 
Ward's  to  sign  a  n(  w  contract  without  an 
election  as  provided  by  law.  Wards  refused 
and  the  W.  L.  B.  ap  [>ealed  to  the  President. 
who  Issued  the  ord<  r  that  the  Government 
take  possession.  In  ralks  the  Army  and  bod- 
ily throws  Sewell  j  .very,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Montgomer  r  Ward  A  Co..  out  of  hla 
olBce  and  into  the  street.  These  are  the 
facts  In  connection  with  the  case.  I  have 
been  asked  what  I  tl  ought  of  such  tactics  of 
the  Oovemment  sen  ling  In  the  Army  to  take 
over  private  busln<  ss  that  Is  engaged  In 
civilian  pursuits.    £  ere  Is  my  reply : 


Could  anyone  tliink 
ridiculous  as  to  haye 

"Dear  General 
please  deviate  fron 


of  ansrthing  more 
to  write: 
Marshall,  would  you 
your  accustomed  war 


dutlcf  to  fin  my  orderf  I  with  you  would 
pleAM  tend  me  4  yArdf  of  flowered  glnff« 
ham  and  a  No.  50  fpool  of  white  thread. 
Ruah  pleAM." 

I  never  dreamed  thAt  I  would  live  to 
MO  the  day  that  an  Executive  order  would 
bo  iMued  in  America  for  the  Oovemment 
to  take  poeeeiiion  of  a  private  firm,  a 
civilian  mall-order  buslneM,  because  the 
company  had  not  signed  a  C.  I.  O.  con- 
tract carrying  a  mAintenance-of-union 
membership  clause.  It  is  an  arbitrary 
and  flagrant  exercise  of  powers  unau- 
thorized and  far  removed  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  court 
action,  which  is  expected  soon,  the  whole 
incident  is  extremely  unfortunate  com- 
ing on  the  eve  of  the  all-out  invasion  of 
Europe.  Such  dictatorial  action  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
a  labor  union  in  forcing  membership  in 
the  C.  I.  O.  is  in  total  contravention  to 
the  principles  for  which  our  brave  war- 
riors fight  and  die  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  immediate  action 
by  this  House  to  the  end  that  the  rights 
to  work  when,  where,  and  for  whom  a 
person  pleases  shall  not  be  challenged 
by  this  or  any  other  administration  in 
America. 


Polisk  Constitution  Dajr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  NXW  TOSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  today 
the  Polish  people  are  celebrating  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-third  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  of  their  liberal  constitution. 
May  3  is  a  glorious  day  in  Polish  history, 
and  the  people  of  this  great  country  are 
Justified  in  commemorating  this  notable 
event — an  event  hailed  by  every  free- 
dom-loving nation  in  the  world. 

For  6  long  years  the  people  of  Poland 
have  gallantly  suffered  martyrdom  im- 
der  the  domination  of  the  Nazis.  The 
sacrifices  made  by  the  Polish  people — 
their  sufferings  and  ignominies — will  go 
down  in  history  and  prove  in  a  most 
conclusive  manner  that  they  are  a  deter- 
mined, rugged,  freedom -loving  nation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment is  a  symbol  of  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy and  liberty.  It  clearly  defines  the 
direction  and  development  which  the 
Polish  people  have  worked  to  attAin.  The 
creators  of  the  constitution  had  for  their 
objectives  many  noble  aspirations.  They 
continually  worked  to  further  prove  to 
the  people  of  the  world  that  they  were 
deserving  of  such  men  as  John  Sobieski, 
Kosciusko,  and  the  other  Polish  lead- 
ers who  made  such  great  contributions 
to  Poland  and  the  entire  world. 

People  of  Poland,  today  we  honor  you 
and  we  know  that  through  your  patriotic 
determination  and  with  the  asf  IstAnce  of 
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divine  providence  you  will  nfAin  enjoy 
the  freedom  and  privilege*  that  belong  to 
A  great  nation. 

We  in  thlfl  country  hold  the  inhAbitAnt« 
of  the  greAt  country  of  Poland  in  high 
esteem,  Tbe  Polish  people  of  tbe  United 
States  consist  of  some  of  our  outstAnding 
citizens  and  their  firm  belief  in  our  free 
inetitutiona,  precepts  and  policies  of  a  re- 
publican form  of  government  have 
helped  make  America  the  great  country 
that  it  is.  On  this  day  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  goes  out  to  you  and  it  is  our 
ardent  wish  that  on  one  day  in  the  very 
near  future  you  will  again  enjoy  the 
privileges  which  you  so  richly  deserve. 

I  salute  you  Polish  patriots  and  you 
American  citizens  of  Polish  extraction. 


Pobod  Still  Liret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RANULF  COBIPTON 

or  ooMWBcncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  message  to 
the  Polish  people. 

Throughout  the  world  today  the  Polish 
people  are  commemorating  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  of  PolAnd.  the  first  bill  of 
rights  in  Europe  and  one  of  the  world's 
great  documents  of  freedom.  The  free- 
dom of  spirit  that  was  bom  within  all 
Poles  on  that  day  has  marked  the  tragic 
history  of  Poland  down  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

As  A  nation.  Poland  today  has  very 
little  cause  for  celebrAtion.  Her  lAnd  has 
been  ovemm.  Her  people  are  being  ruth- 
lessly persecuted.  Her  future  is  dark  and 
uncertain.    But  Poland  still  lives. 

Just  1  year  ago.  on  this  similar  occa- 
sion in  1943,  I  urged  before  the  House 
that  no  one  permit  the  observance  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  to  take  on  too 
much  the  aspects  of  a  funeral  because 
Poland  would  rise  again.  I  said  than 
and  I  have  repeated  it  today— Poland  still 
lives.  She  lives  in  the  hearts  of  freedom- 
loving  Poles  all  over  the  world;  Poles  liv- 
ing and  fighting  underground  in  Poland; 
Poles  living  and  fighting  over  the  skies  of 
Europe;  and  Poles  ready  and  willing  and 
anxious  to  fight  through  the  defenses  of 
western  Europe  and  into  the  land  of  the 
oppressor. 

Yes;  Poland  still  lives  and  she  will  rise 
again  to  take  her  rightful  place  among 
free  and  democratic  nations.  But  she 
will  need  the  help  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American  people. 

Tte  spirit,  the  tragedy,  and  the  heroism 
of  the  Polish  people  will  be  recited  here 
In  Congress  today  by  many  of  the  friends 
of  Polauad.  The  story  behind  the  story 
of  the  3d  of  May  1791.  can  better  be  told 
by  those  who  pridef  vUly  recall  their  Polish 
heritage.  For  my  part,  I  think  this  occa- 
sion can  be  used  to  best  advantage  by 
reminding  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
if  tbe  United  NaUons  owe  a  first  duty 


Aoywbere  in  the  world  tbcy  owe  tbnt  llret 
duty  to  Poland.  When  ve  wm  thle  vat— 
as  we  surely  will— we  will  bare  loet  woen 
than  we  will  have  gAlned  if  we  do  nol 
make  certain  tbAt  Poland  arises  again  as 
the  same  grcAt  nation  she  was  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939.  It  to  fairly  oertAln  tbAt 
we  can  protect  PolAnd  from  further  barm 
at  tbt  bands  of  her  enemies  and  our 
eatmim,  but  it  Is  leas  certain  thAt  we  cau 
And  will  protect  her  from  our  friends. 

MAny  problems  will  face  this  Govern- 
ment And  the  leAders  of  the  United  Na- 
Uons between  this  moment  snd  the  mo- 
ment when  an  armistice  ends  hostilities 
in  Europe.  No  problem  is  deserving  of 
more  sympathetic  and  just  consideration 
than  the  problem  of  PolAnd  as  a  nation. 
Many  promises  have  been  made  to  tbe 
Poles.  Already  there  have  been  indicA- 
tions  thAt  settlement  of  disputes  Affect- 
ing PolAnd  may  be  held  secoodAry  to  the 
settlement  of  other  mAtters.  PeriiAps 
we  Members  of  Congress  will  tAke  tittle 
part  in  t.he  final  settlement  of  any  of  the 
problems,  but  I  think  one  of  oar  pri- 
mary duties,  from  this  moment  on.  is  to 
let  it  be  known  that  we  consider  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  problem  a  paramount 
issue  on  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  take  a  position  on 
the  side  of  Poland. 

Since  December  8.  1941,  when  this 
country  accepted  the  challenge  of  the 
Axis  nations,  our  Government  has  as- 
sumed many  obligations.  We  have  set 
up  clearly  l)efore  the  world  a  pattern  of 
ideals  to  which  we  should  adhere  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  respect  of  all  other 
nations.  Within  tliat  pattern  is  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  Joint  Four-Na- 
tion Declaration  of  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence both  of  which  give  assurance  of 
friendly  cooperation  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  international  dispute.  The 
United  States  is  a  friend  of  Poland  and 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  oppose  any 
territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expH-essed  wishes  of  the 
peoples  concerned.  In  any  dispute 
which  may  occur  between  Poland  and 
other  nations  as  a  result  of  territorial 
changes  resulting  from  the  Nazi  inva- 
sion, let  the  United  States  be  certain  that 
it  alines  its  strength  and  good  will  on 
the  side  of  justice.  If  such  is  our  course, 
Poland,  indeed,  will  rise  again. 


PoBsh  Constitation  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  n.Lnvois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  of 
May  is  Poland's  national  holiday.  It 
c(»nmemorates  the  signature  on  May  3, 
1791.  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  documents  of  free- 
dom, like  the  Magna  Carta  and  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, the  Republic  of  Poland  was  the 
freest  state  in  Europe,  the  state  in  which 


tbe  gyea(«t  dame  of  constitutional  civte 
and  tntaHadaal  liberty  pmralled.  In 
fact.  It  was  io  free  that  Poland's  neigh- 
bors, aboolute  maoarehica.  were  uif^Ul- 
big  to  have  such  a  free  sUie  oo  their 
frootierA 

Tbe  tragle  partitions  of  Foiand  com- 
menced to  1T73  at  the  hands  of  RMila. 
Pruarta.  and  Austria.  On  May  S.  1791, 
tba  FMlsh  PArliament  passed  a  consUtu- 
tlon.  wbida  was  tbe  first  written  d-^mo- 
cratlc  constitution  in  Eunq^e.  establishing 
tbe  rights  of  the  middle  dassea  and  of 
the  peasAntA  It  was  a  challengs  to  tbe 
divine  right  to  rule  and  the  cniei  parti- 
tions of  1793  and  1795  resulted.  Ko- 
sciuszko  on  his  retxim  from  America  in 
1794  led  the  first  Polish  insurrection 
whi(^  preceded  the  third  pArtition. 
Thereafter,  for  133  jrears  Poland  disAp- 
peai-ed  from  the  nutp  of  Europe  and  it 
was  not  until  1918  when  she  again  re- 
sumed the  place  that  was  hers  amon<<  tbe 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  absolute  rul- 
ers of  Poland's  despoilers.  the  Csarlna 
of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussl!i,  and  tbe 
Emperor  of  Austria,  although  they  envied 
Poland's  culture  and  progress,  feared  thAt 
Poland's  love  of  liberty  and  democracy 
might  infect  their  own  suhJecLs.  Poland 
was  free,  independent,  and  democratic. 
Poland  was  doomed. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution ol  1791  recognized  the  cardinal 
principle  that  all  power  la  civU  society  is 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people  and 
religious  toleration  was  thus  proclaimed: 

For  M  the  nme  ncred  f«ttb  enjalni  U8  to 
love  our  neighbors,  therelore  we  should  gutr- 
antee  to  aU  people  peace  in  the  faith  and 
goTemoMnt  proteeUon.  and  thtrcfora  free- 
dom to  all  rigbta  and  religions  in  the  Poliah 
lands,  aeoording  to  the  country's  laws. 

This  constitution  proclnlm.s  three  sep- 
arate and  equal  authorities — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial.  It  was  therein 
stated  that: 

The  Judicial  power  cannot  be  wielded  either 
by  the  lejrlslatlTe  authority,  ur  by  the  King, 
but  only  through  the  courts  of  law  estab- 
llahcd  and  choam  lor  this  purpoae. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  Poles 
thus  defined  the  role  of  the  Army: 

The  Army  Is  nothing  but  the  defensive  and 
ordered  strength  drawn  from  the  general 
strength  of  the  nation. 

Today  we  must  pay  respect  to  this 
courageous  declaration  by  the  Polish 
people.  We  must  also  resolve  that  there 
must  be  a  future  Poland  dedicated  to 
equal  freedom  if  we  are  to  renmin  true  to 
our  own  professions  of  iaiih.  The  sad 
predicament  of  PolAnd  todAy  would  be 
discouraging  if  we  could  not  take  re- 
newed hope  from,  the  fact  tliat  the  fire  of 
liberty  still  burns  in^be  hearts  of  the 
Poles  of  1944.  We  dare  not  countenAuee 
any  ravi&hment  of  Poland  which  will  de- 
stroy tlie  nationa]  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Poland.  Millions  of  AmericAns  are 
deeply  discouraged  by  reports  reaching 
them  to  the  effect  thAt  Poland  will  be  a 
victim  of  aggression.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
recall  that  on  September  14.  1939.  Oer- 
nuin  pAnzer  units  bAd  been  stopped. 
thanks  to  Mm  reslrtanee  of  the  Polish 
Army  and  an  organhwd  oppoattloo  was 
formed,  and  then  on  September  17.  ItW, 
without  any  declaration  of  war.  Soiriet 
Russia,  despite  her 
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with  Poland,  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
ffWWi  annles  fighting  Oermany.  On 
September  38,  1939.  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia signed  an  agreement  dividing  Poland 
b^ween  themselves  "for  aU  time."  along 
the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line.  Once 
more.  Poland  had  been  despoiled  by  her 
autocratic  neighbors. 

I  am  Informed  by  my  many  friends  of 
FOUab  extraction  In  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  Poland  believe  that  the 
post-war  organization  of  the  world 
should  be  based  on  Christian  morality. 
International  democracy,  and  political 
and  economic  collaboration.  They  insist 
that  Poland,  the  first  real  democracy  in 
WairoDe.  Is  deeply  attached  to  her  parlia- 
mentary system  based  on  broad  demo- 
cratic representation  of  the  people  and 
that  Poland  will  be  a  land  of  the  middle 
»,  of  workers  and  farmers.  The  Pol- 
ish love  for  constitutional  liberty  is  deep 
and  abiding  and  on  this  day  which  com- 
memorates the  great  Polish  ConstituUon 
of  1791  we  should  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  high  resolves  that  such  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


PoKsk  Conttitntioii  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  P.  JEFFREY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  JEFFREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  the  young  men  and  women  of 
America  are  displaying  incomparable 
courage  and  unquestioned  patriotism  on 
fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world  it  seems 
most  fitting  that  the  attention  of  the 
Coogrms  of  the  United  States  should  be 
directed  toward  the  courage  and  patriot- 
Ism  of  one  of  our  allies.  Were  anyone  to 
write  a  history  of  human  courage  a  most 
amaalng  chapter  would  be  devoted  to  the 
people  of  Poland  and  their  struggles  to- 
ward Uberty.  Today  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791,  the  first  constitution  In  continental 
Europe  to  recognize  the  poUtical  rights 
of  the  townsmen  and  the  common  people. 

In  reading  the  glorious  story  of  this 
stmsgle  toward  freedom  I  am  impressed 
tor  tiw  parallels  It  reveals  with  our  own 
American  history.  Although  the  Polish 
COMtitutlon— adopted  May  3.  1791— 
came  several  years  later  than  ours,  which 
was  framed  in  1787.  the  conditions  siir- 
roundlng  them  revealed  marked  similar- 
ities. Poland  had  encountered  some  most 
tnstfuctlve  demonstrations  of  the  dangers 
of  a  weak  and  disunited  government.  Just 
as  the  13  American  States  had  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Forceful  action  was  required  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  But 
when  this  was  taken  the  same  spirit 
which  motivated  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution at  Philadelphia  motivated  the 
tramers  of  the  Constitution  of  Poland. 
Tlila  Is  shown  by  the  maimer  in  which 


these  two  documeni  s  were  headed.    The 
Polish  Constitution,  significantly  enough, 
began  with  the  wor  is:  "AU  power  in  the 
state  emanates  fron  the  people's  will." 
while  that  in  Amerl  ;a  began  with  the  fa- 
miUar  phrase,  "Wi .  the  people  of  the 
United  States."    Ei  en  the  difficulties  of 
translation  and  the  lifferences  of  phrase- 
ology c^inot  obscire  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  purpo:  e  in  both  documents. 
What  happened   o  this  noble  political 
instrument  in  1791  must  be  rated  among 
the  political  traged  es  of  the  world.    Un- 
like the  llberty-lo  ring  Americans   who 
were  protected  f roi  i  alien  aggressors  by 
a  broad  ocean  or  trackless  forests,  the 
people  of  Poland  fc  und  themselves  men- 
aced by  aggressors  on  all  sides.    The  re- 
sult of  this  liberal  d  )cument — a  document 
which  seemed  revo  utionary  to  the  self- 
ish and  prlvilege-k  ving  powers  nearby — 
was  another  parti  ion  of  Poland  which 
aggravated  the  plit  ht  of  an  already  long- 
suffering  people. 

Instead  of  enter  ng  upon  a  period  of 
growth  and  develoi  ment.  like  the  liberty- 
loving  colonials  in  America,  Poland  was 
again  subjected  to  he  terror,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  indignity  ( f  foreign  domination. 
This  Is  something    hat  we  as  Americans 
find  It  dlfflcult  to  ui  iderstand:  it  is  so  for- 
eign to  our  own  happy  experience  that 
It  is  hard  to  appieciate  what  it  really 
means.    But    to    lie    this    indignity    is 
represented  by  the  jathetic  and  dramatic 
account  of  the  se<  ret  classes  in  history 
conducted  In  Wa  saw  in   1872   and  so 
magnificently  des(  ribed  in  the  Immortal 
biography  of  Mar  e  Curie.     The  picture 
of  the  class  of  lit  le  girls  swiftly  aban- 
doning their  text  xjoks  on  Polish  his- 
tory— the  teachin ;  of  which  was  for- 
bidden by  a  fore  gn  government — and 
becoming  a  sewing  class,  studying  in  the 
regimented  and  prescribed  fashion  de- 
creed by  their  ovei  lords,  is  one  not  easily 
forgotten.     It  heli  s  an  American  under- 
stand the  uncompromising  devotion  and 
the  reckless  coura  ;e  of  men  and  women 
whose   patriotism   was   acquired   under 
such  conditions. 

Even  lacking  tl  is  priceless  ingredient 
of  liberty — save  fo  r  a  brief  period  follow- 
ing World  War  N  >.  1— Poland  has  given 
the  world  much.  Mankind  has  Poland 
to  thank  for  the  music  of  Chopin  and 
Paderewskl;  for  tie  majestic  narratives 
of  Joseph  Conrac ,  one  of  the  few  mas- 
ters of  llteratiu"e  whose  greatest  work 
was  done  in  a  fon  ign  language;  the  bril- 
liant bravery  of  \larshal  Pilsudskl  and 
his  celebrated  Ka  Irowka,  which  eventu- 
ally became  the  >ollsh  Legion;  and  for 
the  priceless  cont  ibution  to  science  and 
humanity  made  by  Madam  Curie. 
When  we  think  of  what  the  Polish  people 
have  accomplish<d  under  conditions  of 
indignity  and  tor  ure  what  marvels  may 
we  expect  of  then  when  they  are  free. 

Mr.  Speaker.  ]  make  no  attempt  to 
draw  the  nations  boundary  lines  of  the 
Europe  of  tomonow;  I  would  not  be  so 
rash  as  to  say  what  land  should  be 
allotted  to  what  i  eople.  Yet  the  feeling 
is  inescapable  in  me  that  a  nation  of 
such  brilliance,  such  coiirage,  is  facing 
the  dawn — not  tY  e  dusk — of  its  develop- 
ment. Earnestly  we  hope,  fervently  we 
pray,  that  Polanc  which  is  now  the  home 
of  the  brave  mr.3  tomorrow  become  the 
i  land  of  the  free. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILCHRIST 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

LAtniENS.  Iowa.  April  30,  1944. 
Hon.  Fred  C.  Ghxhrist. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAS  Sa:  Our  Ware  School  •uperlntendent 
received  word  from  Des  Moines  last  week  we 
shoiild  write  our  Congressmen  at  once  regard- 
ing OMi  hot-lunch  program  for  schools. 

I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Ware  Parent- 
Teachers  Association  for  the  past  4  years,  and 
we  have  sponsored  a  very  successful  hot-lunch 
program  for  the  past  3  years.  We  have  the 
entire  community's  approval  and  backing, 
and  the  Ware  school  board  has  always  co- 
operated 100  percent.  When  we  started  we 
had  an  empty  room  and  $13  In  our  treasury, 
but  the  school  board  bought  us  an  eight-foot 
General  Electric  refrigerator  and  a  fine  gas 
range  and  helped  us  pay  our  gas  bills.  By 
secxirlng  3  cooks  through  the  W.  P.  A.  we 
fed  the  120  students,  which  Is  Wares  enroll- 
ment. This  last  year  we  have  paid  our  3 
cooks  with  money  received  from  the  lunches. 
Now,  our  kitchen  la  one  of  the  best  In  this  ^ 
part  of  the  State,  and  our  record  of  students 
eating  In  our  lunchroom  Is  100  percent. 

As  you  know,  Ware  Is  a  farm  community, 
and  the  students  are  farm  children  ranging 
In  age  from  5  to  17.     They  climb  into  cold 
buses  early  In  the  morning,  with  many  times 
only  a  hasty  breakfast.    I  send  five  children. 
The  older  ones  have  had  to  do  chores  before 
they  hurry  to  their  bus,  and  the  little  ones 
are  hardly  awake.    Don't  that  child  deserve 
a  hot  meal  4  or  more  hours  later?     If  he 
doesn't  get  a  hot  lunch  he   munches  cold 
sandwiches  and  has  4  or  more  hours  before 
he  gets  home.    Not  only  this,  but  since  the 
shortage  of  hired  help  a  lot  of  these  students 
do  practically  a  day's  work  after   they  get 
home  from  school.    The  hot-limch  program 
Is  not  the  place  to  start  cutting  down  ex- 
penses In  our  State  or  Nation.  Mr.  Guxthbist. 
These  farm  boys  need  good  food  as  much  as 
soldiers,  for  they  are  future  soldiers,  ard  all 
growing  youngsters  eat  and  need  hot  food — 
not  a  cold  sandwich  of  minced  ham  and  bread 
or,  as  some  records  show— of  left-over  pan- 
cakes from  breakfast,  or  peanut  butter  and 
bread.     School   teachers  can  tell   you  what 
some    misguided    mothers    send    as    school 
limcbes.     The  penny-milk  program  and  the 
hot-l\inch  program  are  a  godsend  to  the  en- 
tire Nation,  and  it's  regretUble  If  they  take  it 
away.    By  watching  our  money  carefully  in 
the  treasury  and  by  donations  of  money  and 
commodities  we   balanced  fairly  well.     But 
it's  Impossible  to  continue  without  Federal 
or  State  aid.  because  in  our  case  15  percent 
are  considered  by  the  county  welfare  office 
to  be  undernourished  and  unable  to  pay  and 
are  fed  on  a  free  list.    This  is  a  lower  percent 
than  In  most  communities  because  It  Is  solely 
agrictiltural.     WUl  you  let  me  know  Imme- 
diately If  a  signed  petition  from  the  entire 
Ware  community  would  help  you.    If  neces- 
sary, we  can  send  you  one  at  once.    Believe 
me.  we  are  all  anxious  about  this  hot-lunch 
program.    It  seems  that  out  of  all  the  millions 
being  appropriated  for  our  bureaus  to  regu- 
late otir  lives  that  they  could  find  a  fe« 
dollars  to  see  that  some  of  these  children  get 
enough  to  eat. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Robert  R.  Cejka, 

President  of  Ware 
Parent-Teachera  AssocUition. 
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The  Montgomery  Ward  Sekiire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  HUl 

or  coxxnuoo 

IN  THB  HODSS  OP  RSPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of 
Attorney  General  Biddle  In  using  the 
Army  to  seize  the  Montgomery  Ward 
mail-order  plant  in  Chicago  has  gener- 
ated a  storm  of  protest  over  the  entire 
country.  I  enclose  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Denver  Post  of  Sunday 
morning.  April  23.  1944,  which  expresses 
the  general  feeling  throughout  the  Na- 
tion: 

United  states  aoldiers.  carrying  otit  orders 
of  President  Rooeevelt.  forcibly  seised  the 
Montgomery  Ward  mall-order  plant  in  Chl- 
eapt.  Wednesday.  According  to  press  dls- 
pat^MS,  men  In  the  squad  dlsfiatched  to  Xh» 
otBce  at  President  Bewell  Avery  of  the  com- 
pany carried  their  rifles  at  the  ready  and 
•oldler  guards  posted  oirtslde  the  building 
•tood  facing  the  crowds  with  fixed  bayonets. 

Army  seizure  of  private  property  Is  com- 
monplace In  Nad  Oermany.  No  American  Is 
surprised  at  such  a  high-handed  procedure 
In  Communist  Bussta,  or  in  Pasclst  Italy. 
But  who  would  have  thou^t  that  such  a 
thing  oould  happen  in  the  United  States 
which  Is  Eupposied  to  be  a  free  country  and 
in  irtildi  the  Government  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
government  of  laws — not  a  totalitarian  dic- 
ta torsliip? 

Whom  does  President  Rooeevelt  think  this 
eountry  is  fighting — the  Jape  and  the  Ger- 
mans, or  American  business?  The  American 
peopie  have  bem  under  the  Impression  that 
the  Army  to  which  they  have  been  giving 
their  young  men  was  mobUlzed  to  fight  the 
Jap  aiul  German  enemies  ot  the  United  States. 
Certainly  It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
American  soldiers  were  to  be  used  to  Hitler- 
lae  American  business. 

Under  article  V  of  the  American  Bill  of 
Bights,  which  Is  a  part  at  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  "no  person  shaU  be  de- 
prived of  property  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  ahaiLk  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  Just  compensation."  If 
the  Army  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward  ic  Co., 
tfoesn't  violate  these  constitutional  guanm- 
tees,  then  how  can  they  be  violated? 

President  Roosevelt's  order  of  seiztu'e  was 
not  issued  to  enforce  any  court  order.  The 
Montgomery  Ward  Co.  had  not  refused  to 
perform  any  war  service.  It  had  only  re- 
fused to  obey  what  it  considered  an  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  order  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  directing  it  to  exteivd  a  contract  with 
a  C.  I  O.  union.  We  have  courts  to  deckle, 
in  an  orderly  and  lawful  manner,  whetbsr 
such  an  order  is  binding  and  must  be  obeyed. 
But  the  Government  did  not  resort  to  Its 
own  courts.  It  said.  In  effect,  to  Montgomery 
Ward: 

"Conatltutlonal  or  not,  you  obey  this  order." 
and  sent  in  armed  forces  to  take  over  the 
company. 

Warcto  Insists  it  Is  a  nonwar  business.  The 
administration  disputes  tills  on  the  grounds 
that  ths  company  supplies  a  lot  of  farmers 
and  war  workers  with  essential  equipment. 
rif>thim  and  other  supplies,  and  therefore 
must  be'  kept  In  operation.  But  Wards  has 
not  threatened  to  close  down.  The  only 
threat  to  Its  tmlnterriypted  operation  has 
come  from  its  union  employees.  They  went 
otrt  on  a  strike.  But  President  Roosevelt 
made  no  attempt  to  take  over  the  union  nor 
to  8*nd  in  troops  to  protect  employees  who 
wanted  to  remain  at  work.     No  labor  union 


Is  compelled  to  olwy  any  War  Labor  Board 
order,  but  let  any  employer  balk  at  submit* 
tteg  to  the  Board's  dictation  and  sotdler  bay» 
onets  are  ready  to  force  him  to  submit  or  Ut 

take  his  business  away  from  blra. 

If  President  Roosevelt  gets  away  with  this 
seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  taking  over  and  having 
the  Government  run  every  other  private  busi- 
ness, larga  or  small.  In  the  Nation.  If  Wards 
can  be  classed  as  a  war  business  because 
It  sells  to  war  workers,  then  every  other 
business  In  the  land  can  be  placed  In  the  same 
category,  subject  to  Government  aalsure. 

On  November  8,  1M2.  the  Labor  Board  or- 
dered Wards  to  Incorporate  In  a  contract 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  a  clause  establishing  a  form 
of  closed  shop  called  maintenance  of  union 
membership.  The  company  finally  did  that, 
under  protest,  at  the  express  order  of  Presi- 
dent Rooeewnt  as  Conunander  In  Chief  in 
time  of  war. 

"When  Wards  brought  suit  to  have  the 
Board's  orders  declared  illegal.**  President 
Avery,  of  the  company,  said  In  his  telegram 
to  President  Roosevelt  a  few  days  ago,  "the 
Board  asked  the  cotirts  to  dismiss  the  case. 
The  Board's  plea  to  the  court  was  that  Its 
orders  were  not  legally  binding,  but  were 
only  advice  which  Wards  need  not  accept. 
The  purpose  of  this  plea  was  to  deny  Wards 
a  trial  before  the  courts." 

If  the  order  Issued  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  Inclusion  of  a  maintenance  of  union  mem- 
bership clause  in  Wards'  contract  with  the 
union  was  Illegal,  as  Avery  nttys  the  Board  ad- 
mitted, then  the  President,  in  forcing  Wards 
to  obey  that  order,  forced  It  into  an  lllag^ 
contract.  And  the  recent  order  of  the  Boa>d 
for  extension  of  that  contract  was  an  attempt 
to  continue  an  Illegal  contract. 

There  Is  no  excuse  at  all  for  the  {M-eaent 
trouble  at  Ward's  Chicago  mall-order  house. 
Last  November,  the  question  of  whether  the 
C.  I.  O.  union  represents  a  majority  of  its 
employees  was  raised  by  the  company.  That 
question  oould  easily  have  been  determined 
by  calling  an  election.  But  the  Labor  Board 
dldnt  do  that.  It  stalled  along  and  tried 
to  favor  the  C.  I.  O.  by  attempting  to  force 
the  company  to  extend  the  union  contract 
until  an  election  was  held. 

Avery  charged  In  his  telegram  to  President 
Roosevelt  that  on  April  13.  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, presumably  acting  on  order  from 
Washington,  removed  Its  70  employees  from 
the  maU-order  house  In  Chicago  and  that 
on  April  17.  the  United  States  Poet  Offlee 
refused  to  deliver  to  Ward's  Incoming  parcels 
from  customers  on  which  postage  had  been 
paid.  And  now  the  administration  insists 
that  Ward's  is  an  essential  war  business. 

If  the  charge  Is  true  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  refused  to  deliver  mall  on  which 
postage  had  been  fully  paid,  then  the  Post- 
master General  or  whatever  official  was  re- 
sponsible for  that  should  be  Impeactied  and 
kicked  out  of  office.  This  matter  Is  one 
which  demands  immediate  congressional  hi- 
vestlgatlon  and  action.  In  fact,  the  whole 
controversy  between  Ward's  and  the  Labor 
Board  should  be  thoroughly  probed  by  Con- 
gress. 


Tkc  Sif  aal  Frwa  WiscMua 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n-UMOis 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPBB8XNTAT1VM 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  AREND6.      Mr.   Speaker,  mktar 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OM,  I  Include  tha  XoUowing  editorial 


from  the  Farm  Joiamal  for  the  month  of 
May: 

TBX  SICirAL  r«OM    WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  voters  !n  both  parties  bad  som*- 
thing  important  to  say  to  America  In  tlieir 
primary  election  AprU  4.  No  press  or  radio 
analysis  that  we  have  seen  has  emptiasiaed 
the  message. 

About  70  percent  of  the  combined  vote  was 
against  Mr.  Wlllki*  and  Mr.  Bouscvelt.  The 
three-term  President,  after  long  submerging 
bis  party  under  personal  power,  received 
about  to  parosnt  of  tbs  Oemocratlo  primary 
vote.  He  was  opposed  only  by  a  haadlass 
antl-Roosevelt  party  slate.  Mr.  WiUkle.  an 
apostle  of  parsooal  leaderslilp  rather  than 
party  responsibility,  received  only  IS  percent 
of  the  votes  In  the  Republican  prUnary. 
Since  Wlseooatn  voters  ar«  parmlttad  to  erosa 
party  lines  In  primaries.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  Mr.  WUlkle.  after  a  IS-day  campaign 
appealing  for  Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican support,  may  haia  saved  some  of  the 
delegates  for  Rooaavait  by  attracting  a  mar> 
gin*  ot  tba  Rooaavdt  opposition. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  70  percent  at 
all  the  Wisconsin  people  voting  opposed  both 
men. 

This  Is  notice,  sharp  and  clear,  that  ona- 
msn  government  and  party  IrrasponaibUity 
are  not  desired  in  America.  It  Is  a  signal 
that  fully  responsible,  two-party  government 
our  safegtiard  of  freedom,  is  again  on  tha 
way  forward. 

The  Instinct  of  the  people  prefers  moral 
and  spiritual  values  to  cynicism,  character 
rather  than  charm,  and  demands  the  eternal 
verities  of  honesty  and  righteousness  In  pub- 
lic plaoas.  This  Instinct  Is  stronger  than 
party  masters,  partisan  tacticians,  or  poUt- 
ical organlaations.  It  oomaa  from  the  soul 
of  the  Nation  when  th»  national  future  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  long  been  credited  with 
a  hlg^  acfrrte  of  political  astuteness.  Per- 
haps the  Democrau  of  America  now  have  a 
real  chance  to  regain  their  party. 


Palish  laJcpcadkKC  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxiNon 
IN  TUK  HOUSE  C^  RKPRSSENTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  suppoa* 
edly  free  America  In  the  same  unhappy 
condition  as  Poland  on  her  Independ- 
ence Day.  May  3,  1944? 

In  that  unhappy  country  many  a 
Polish  shopkeeper  sits  with  anxious  heart 
behind  ckned  doors  listening  to  the 
tramp  of  the  Gestapo,  who  on  the  order 
of  some  German  ofBcial.  may  seize  his 
property  and  eject  him  from  It.  The 
same  astoimdlng  action  has  occurred  in 
Chicago  when  soldiers  se:zed  the  private 
property  of  Montgomery  Ward  k  Co.  and 
ejected  its  management  on  the  order  of 
a  Government  tMeM. 

There  Is  a  similarity  of  action  between 
what  happens  in  Poland  and  what  hap- 
pened in  Chicago,  but  there  is  this  dif- 
ference in  our  hlfiml  land — we  still  have 
a  people's  Congreai  who  can  act  swiftly 
in  protection  of  the  people's  rights. 

As  author  of  House  Hesolutioo  S21  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  of  Investi- 
gation of  this  un-American  procedure 
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by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
BUtes.  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to  search 
to  the  bottom  of  this  whole  matter  and 
bring  the  facts  to  the  peoples  Concreas. 
I  beUeve  that  the  people  »  Congress  will 
ftct  promptly. 


SUtement  of  General  Pattern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSSNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  be- 
low a  letter  received  from  a  lady  in  my 
district.  If  the  Incredibly  ill-considered 
remark.*^  of  General  Fatten  about  it  being 
"our  destiny"  along  with  certain  selected 
members  of  the  United  Nations  "to  rule 
the  world"  have  such  an  effect  on  a  nor- 
mal American,  can  any  one  estimate  the 
disastrous  effects  on  the  billion  actual 
or  potential  allies  in  Asia  and  on  the 
oppressed  peoples  and  guerillas  of  the 
small  countries  in  Europe,  or  upon  our 
Latin-American  neighbors? 

If  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  not  go- 
ing to  reprimand  the  general  publicly, 
us  a  minimum,  then  he  owes  it  to  this 
country  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
at  least  repudiate  publicly  the  generals 
remarks. 

MtmnuroLxa.  Minn..  ApHl  29.  1944. 
Hon.  Waltb  H.  Juso. 

Mcu-«  o/  Bepr0»eHUtiv«$. 

Wm$hinffton.  D.  C. 

Dbab  Db.  Juoo:  la  the  atUched  clipping 
(the  authentic  version  r«le«M<l  by  American 
military  authoritlea)  an  exact  tranacrtpt  ot 
what  OenenU  Patten  actually  laM.  and  If  so 
why  haa  he  not  been  rellered  of  his  comnumd  ? 

I  think  moat  of  us  are  willing  to  concede 
that  there  waa  aome  ezcuae  for  the  former 
*'Patton  inddcnta"  on  the  grounds  of  human 
frailty  and  his  value  as  a  mUlUry  strategist. 
but  what  pT-T«»**»  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
this  outburst?  Was  he  xinder  the  Influence 
of  liquor— or  Just  drunk  with  power?  In  my 
opinion  this  affair  cov'd  be  more  disastrous 
than  Pearl  Ilarl»r  In  prolonging  the  war  and 
a  greater  detriment  to  friendly  relation*  with 
our  allies  and  the  neutrals  than  all  the  Nazis' 
propaganda.  If  be  la  not  removed  from  his 
poaltton.  wont  his  utterances  be  inter- 
preted by  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  reflection 
of  the  aenttmenU  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
cmnMnt  and  Its  people'' 

TIM  ttkoi^t  that  my  husband  will  pos- 
•tbly  be  serving  tuider  this  blundering,  blood - 
tbttsty  egoUat  makes  my  bkxxt  boll.  How 
OMwa  ttUa  tliiiarfinil  speech  delivered  in  their 
■MM  make  our  men  in  Sngland  feel  on  the 
Vf*  of  the  invaaton?  Does  it  give  them  con- 
fidence in  their  leadarahlp— and  faith  In  the 
cause  for  which  they  art  fighting? 

Is  tt  not  natural  that  tlM)ee  of  us  who  are 
totally  In  the  dark  as  to  what  la  going  on 
behind  the  aeaBaa  would  wonder  if  this 
ipeech.  coming  from  one  who  perhapa  is  in 
a  poBiUon  to  kxKJW  more  about  what  is  going 
on  than  aome  of  us  wUl  ever  learn,  does  not 
lepreaent  the  trtie  picture?  Has  General 
Fatton  unwittingly  exposed  the  war  lords? 
Is  this  war  }ust  a  farce  after  all?  If  thia  la 
picture,  then  we  wives,  mothers,  and 
I  entreat  jotu  aid  m  bringing  home 


of  oar  boyi  who 
the  glory  of  it — and  we 
Pattoa.  or  his  kind,  on 
mlttce  when  they  do  com^ 

Sincerely  yours. 
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or 


not  fighting  for 
lont  want  Oeneral 
ihe  welcoming  corn- 
home. 


Onmcz  Kasirz. 


of  tlM  Allf  I< 

OB  Palcstiaa 


REMARKS 


coUeag  jes 

and 


f I  ture. 


HON.  EMANUl  1 CELLER 

or  NIW  1  OEK 

IN  THX  H017SE  OF  R  S^RESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  Ik  ay  3.  1944 

Mr.  CEIIER.  Mi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  narks  In  the  Rec- 
ot».  I  include  the  folio  vlng  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  dinner  c  )mmemorating  the 
twentieth  anniversar  r  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  on  P  ilestlne.  sponsored 
by  the  New  Zionist  Org  anization  of  Amer- 
ica. Hotel  Commodori  .  New  York  City, 
Sunday,  April  23,  194'  ; 

ADoaau  BT  GOV.  J.  qowAao  m'c«ath 

Friends  of  a  Jewish 
my  distinguished 
I  am  happy  to  k>e  here 
tunlty  of  contributing  to 
homeland  in  Palestine, 
are  so  heartily  Interests  i 

In  times  such  as  thete 
of    enormous   sacrifices, 
fotindatlons   for    a    nev 
world.     In  Its 
of  the  great  powers 
bUlty.    Suffering 
have  but  them  to  look  to 
Their  promises  alone 
guaranty  of  a  better 
In   which   these   promises 
the  Justification  or 
conQict.     Just   as 
statements  can  raise 
pie  to  sublime  heights, 
ment  lead  to  utter 
and    contemptuous    re 
leadership  for  generations 

Since  we  in  America 
istlc  people,  easUy 
and  quickly  disgtisted 
insincerity  of  crusaden , 
and  promises  of  our 
Important  than  thoae 
looked  upon  aa  i 

Others  have  spoken 
tragedy  of  the  Jewish 
history  Is  with  tragic 
so    great    as    the 
slaughter  which  the 
going  In  our  day.     One 
of  the  world  are  being 

No  act  of  Infamy  In 
tory,  from  the  beginn 
can  compare  with  the 
wholesale  martjrrdom 
conducted   agalhst    the 
withdraw,  or  to  evade 
from  our  commitments 
provide  a  promised 
is  to  me.  unthinkable 
ure  of  aaalatance  In 
great  Allied  Powers, 
llshment    of    a    new 
morality. 

Perhapa  I  can  best 
by  leaving  to  others  thi 
untenabUity  and  poll 
that  such  a  course  w 
seU  stress  the  fatal  par 
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bopaeland  In  Palestine, 

on  this  program, 

enjoy  the  oppor- 

the  cause  of  a  Jewish 

a  cauae  wtUch  you 

in. 

and  at  the  price 

we   are   laying   the 

and    more    decent 

aocompllsl^ent  the  statesmen 

a  heavy  responsl- 

humaiflty  of  all  countries 

with  prayerful  hope. 

represent  humanity's 

and  the  form 

are   kept   will   be 

futility  of  the  present 

rellaqce  on   these   official 

of  subjected  peo- 

would  dlsllluslon- 

,  blackest  cynicism 

ectlon    of    political 

to  come. 

known  as  an  Ideal- 

swa^ed  to  noble  causes. 

convinced  of  the 

the   spoken   words 

leaders  are  even  more 

countries  that  are 

Idedloglc. 


syst4  oiatlc 
Jew  ah 
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ai  d 


onight  of  the  great 

e.    Pull  as  Jewl£h 

incidents,  none  was  ever 

campaign    of 

people  are  under- 

quarter  of  the  Jews 

ei  terminated. 

Jl  the  pages  of  his- 

of  time,   to  now, 

savage  campaign  of 

murder  now  being 

Jewish   people.    To 

uhder  such  conditions 

xixd  responsibility  to 

hom4land  to  these  people. 

To  avoid  this  meas- 

hilman  misery  by  the 

wo  lid  mean  the  estab- 

1<  w    in    International 

coqtrlbute  to  this  cause 

proof  of  the  moral 

tlial  short-fiightedneaa 

portray,  and  my- 

whlch  such  an  un- 


pardonable attitude  is  bound  to  play  In  test- 
ing the  worth  of  any  of  the  promises  which 
aie  being  lavlshlv  poured  forth,  and  out  et 
which  mankind  ijikes  coiuage  to  go  on  with 
thU  struggle.  Woe  unto  the  world  if  its 
people  become  convinced  that  they  can  Judge 
their  leaders  only  by  their  words  and  not  by 
their  deeds. 

There  are  those  who  wUl  say  that  the 
question  of  Palestine — the  closing  of  Its  doors 
to  the  Jews — U  an  issue  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Jewish  people,  in  which  the 
United  States  of  America  has  no  right  to 
interfere.  To  any  who  think  thtia.  I  would 
remind  them  of  the  historic  declarations  of 
our  Government  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion, going  back  to  the  early  twenties. 
Speaking  of  the  mandated  areas  In  which 
Palestine  is  Included,  our  Secretary  of  State 
wrote  a  note  to  Great  Britain  on  November 
ao,  1930.  as  follows: 

"Such  powers  as  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Nations  may  enjoy  or  wield  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  governmental  status  of  the 
mandated  areas,  accrued  to  them  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war  against  the  Central  Powers. 
The  United  States,  as  a  participant  In  that 
conflict  and  as  a  contributor  to  Its  succsi 
ful  Issue,  cannot  consider  any  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Powers,  the  smallest  not  less  than  it- 
self, debarred  from  the  discussion  of  any  of 
Its  consequences,  or  from  participation  In 
the  rights  and  privileges  secured  under  the 
mandates  provided  for  In  the  treaties  ot 
peace  •  •  •.  The  United  States  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  powers  directly  inter- 
ested In  the  terms  of  the  mandates,  and  I 
therefore  request  that  the  draft  mandate 
forms  be  communicated  to  this  Government 
for  Its  consideration  before  their  submission 
to  ttie  Council  of  the  League." 

Subsequently,  and  as  a  result  of  the  fore- 
going, the  United  States  In  a  further  note 
to  Great  Britain  Insisted  that:  "The  con- 
sent of  the  United  States  should  be  obtained 
before  any  alteration  is  made  In  the  text  of 
the  mandate. 

The  British  Government  agreed  to  give  a 
separate  undertaking  to  this  effect  and  the 
United  States,  on  April  5.  1922.  consented 
that  such  an  undertaking  be  embodied  In  a 
special  convention.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial communique  Issued  at  Washington  on 
May  14,  1922,  the  treaty  was  to  Incorporate 
the  text  of  the  Palestine  mandate  and  to 
provide  that  no  change  should  be  made  In 
that  text  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  States.  One  June  20.  the  British  For- 
eign Office  forwarded  to  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  London  the  draft  of  the  treaty. 

These  excerpts  from  our  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence explain  the  purport  of  Article  7 
of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  De- 
cember 3,  1924,  as  follows: 

"Nothing  contained  In  the  present  con- 
vention sha)l  be  affected  by  any  modlflca- 
tion  which  may  be  made  In  the  terms  of 
the  mandate  as  recited  above,  unless  such 
modification  ahall  have  been  assented  to  by 
the  United  States." 

This  article,  which  clearly  and  unequi- 
vocally establishes  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  give  or  to  refuse  its  assent  to  any 
modification  In  the  mandatory  status  of 
Palestine,  was  the  guiding  principle  of  Amer- 
ican policy  with  regard  to  Palestine  for 
nearly  13  years  after  the  concltislon  of  the 
convention  of  December  1924.  In  1937, 
when  the  second  partition  of  Palestine  was 
proposed,  this  American  right  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  important  and  illuminating  dis- 
cussion between  the  American  and  British 
Governments.  And  what  was  the  stand 
taken  by  our  Government?  Our  Govern- 
ment insisted  (and  I  am  quoting  from 
the  official  correspondence  of  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  London,  Robert  W.  Bigham)  that  It 
adtiere  to  the  "principle  established  In  1921 
that  the  approval  of  the  UnUed  States  is 
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essential  to  tiM  vaUdlty  of  any  4etermlna- 
tion  which  may  be  reached  regarding  man- 
dated tsrrltorlcs. ' 

This,  my  friends.  Is  the  record  which 
clearly  esUbllahes  our  right  to  mtervene  at 
this  hour  when  tka  isnrtate  to  wklcb  we 
have  given  our  oouuuimiM  Is  iwlag  aulUfied 
In  practice,  without  our  consent,  and  with- 
out even  following  the  procedure  laid  down 
In  the  mandate.  Itself. 

This  is  the  basis  of  our  right.  But  I  believe 
that  unless  our  good  faith  Is  to  be  made  the 
Ttctlm  of  contempt  It  U  also  our  duty  to  be 
heard.  It  has  been  said  In  the  recent  past, 
and  it  Is  being  said  with  regard  to  the  future, 
that  any  war  anywhere,  any  breach  of  inter- 
national law  anywhere,  is  a  concern  of  ours: 
that  we  may  not  dissoetate  oarselves  from  It 
at  the  rtok  of  having  the  whole  structure  of 
world  peace  shattered. 

As  to  this  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  that 
when  we  put  our  signature  to  a  document  it 
Is  up  to  tis  to  see  that  commitments  to  us  are 
not  ntilllfled.  Otherwise  what  Is  the  sense  of 
putting  our  signatures  to  International  docu- 
ments? Our  consent  Is  not  being  asked  to  a 
most  far-reaching  and  a  most  unfair  change 
In  the  status  of  Palestine  despite  the  fact 
that  a  convention  to  which  we  are  a  party 
stipulates  that  our  consent  Is  essential.  The 
consent  ot  the  League  of  Nations,  which, 
according  to  the  mandate  Incorporated  In  our 
convention.  Is  also  essential,  is  equally  dis- 
pensed with.  Are  we  to  stand  mute  arnl 
sOsDt  and  acquiescent?  Or  are  we  asked 
why  such  tlJhigs  are  possible? 

Our  own  citiaens,  under  the  white  paper, 
have  been  made  victims  of  discrimination  In 
that  land  of  Palestine  If  they  have  tlie  mis- 
fortune to  belong  to  the  Jewish  faith.  They 
are  excluded  from  entering  Palestine  as  a 
matter  of  policy.  They  are  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase land  in  most  of  Palsstlne  as  a  matter 
of  poUcy.  We  did  not  stand  for  It  when 
Csarlst  Russia  tried  to  do  it  decades  ago.  We 
did  not  stand  for  it  when  Hitlerite  Germany 
tried  to  do  it  a  short  decade  ago.  Why  should 
we  silently  acquiesce  in  such  a  course  now? 

Ultimately  the  protest  of  all  decent  Amer- 
icans is  directed  against  the  cruel  gesture  of 
dosing  the  gates  of  Palestine  to  the  Jewish 
people;  the  gates  of  a  country  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  British  guartlianshlp  for  the  ex- 
plicit pvirpoees  of  facilitating  Jewish  settle- 
ment therein;  and  in  doing  so  at  the  most 
tragic  time  in  Jewish  history — when  Jews 
stand  in  need  of  a  homeland  as  never  before; 
and  to  doing  so  in  violation  of  solenm  pledges 
both  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  us. 

Our  immedUte  protest  is  directed  against 
that  Inept,  unwise,  and  unworthy  policy 
which  makes  our  own  Government  stand 
Idly  by  watching  this  moral  error;  a  legal  mis- 
deed being  perpetrated  without  us  exercising 
our  right  to  cry  out  against  It;  without  us 
discharging  our  duty  to  cry  "Halt!" 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  attend  this  New 
Zionist  meeting  because  my  belief  In  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  Zionism  are  in  ac- 
cord with  my  American  patriotism  and  my 
Catholic  faith.  I  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Pales- 
tine will  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  Jews  but 
to  non-Jews  as  weU.  To  Jews  It  wlU  provide 
some  place  in  this  world  which  they  will  be 
able  to  call  their  own.  A  race,  like  an  Indi- 
vidual, leels  lonesome  and  destitute  without 
•  roof  over  iU  head. 

AiiBaaH  BT  wnxuK  c.  smxirr ' 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  evening's  gath- 
ering is  caUed  a  twenUeth  anniversary  din- 
ner, but  to  me  It  represents  the  twenty-fifth 
annlveraary  of  a  Uagic  event.  Twenty-five 
years  ago.  In  the  ^ing  of  tlie  peace  confer- 
ence, a  BrltWi  plane  flying  froaa  London  to 
Paris  plunged  into  the  Channel.  On  It  was 
tue  leads  of  the  ZlonisU  of  Palestine— 
Aartm  Aaronsohn.  He  was  a  great  agrMM- 
■alst.  the  discoverer  of  the  wild  wlMSt,  par- 


ant  of  Ol  tbe  wheats  of  Che  world.    He 
also  a  very  great  man.  and  he  was  my  own 
dose  friend. 

In  the  voliime  which  was  puhllshsd  In  Us 
memory,  I  wrote.  In  IMO: 

"Aaron,  to  me,  was  not  merely  the  flaming 
embodiment  of  the  determination  cf  the 
Jewish  race  to  have  a  home  and  to  tie  again 
a  nation,  but  rather,  a  captain  In  the  fore- 
BQBt  ooaspany  of  that  small  army  of  human!  - 
ty  which  inarches  ever  against  Ignoraaos. 
superstition,  and  hatred.  If  he  had  lived.  I 
believe  that  he  would  have  been  a  world 
leader  through  the  years  of  trsTaU  which  are 
now  upon  mankind. 

"Nothlr«  In  the  nature  of  man  was  strange 
to  him  or  beyond  the  range  of  his  quick  sym- 
pathy. The  Jewish  race  has  many  brilliant 
leaders,  but  when  Aaron  died  I  believe  that  It 
lost  the  man  who,  before  all  others,  could 
kindle  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  of  other 
nations  to  active  sympathy:  and  not  Zlon 
alone  will  suffer  for  his  loss,  the  world  U 
poorer." 

Since  Aaron  Aaronsohn's  death  I  have 
often  felt  that  I  was  In  a  minority  of  one  on 
the  qxiesUon  of  Palestine.  HU  opinions  were 
my  opinions,  and  for  a  long  time  there  seemed 
to  be  few,  if  any,  who  shared  them.  Aaron 
had  lived  most  of  his  life  at  Zlkron  Jaeob. 
a  little  Jewish  colony  In  the  hills,  and  he  had 
got  along  well  with  the  Arabs.  He  felt  neither 
hatred  nor  contempt  for  them.  He  was  fond 
of  them.  But  he  believed  profoundly  that 
not  only  the  fate  of  the  Jews  In  Palestine 
but  also  the  fate  of  all  the  Jews  In  all  ti» 
world  demanded  that  Palestine  should  become 
a  Jewish  state,  free  and  independent,  with 
Its  own  flag  and  lu  own  citlaeoshlp.  He 
foresaw  endless  difficulties  and  hatreds,  and 
even  massacres,  if  Jewish  Immigrants  should 
larely  be  poured  into  Palestine  as  a  man- 
dated area,  against  the  will  of  the  Arab 
majority.  Indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say 
^Yi^t.  It  would  be  better  for  th«  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine to  remain  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
rather  than  to  become  a  hated  minority  sur- 
rounded by  the  masses  of  Mohammedans 
who  liUiablt  the  Near  East,  He  sought  an 
agreed  solution. 

Many  times  during  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris,  I  sat  with  him  and  Dr.  Welamann 
while  they  thought  out  together  policies  and 
plans.  Aaron's  proposal  was  that,  wlUle  Pal- 
estine should  become  a  Jewish  state,  the  vast 
valley  of  Iraq,  watered  by  t4ie  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  should  be  turned  once  more  by 
IrrlgaUon  into  the  garden  of  the  world — 
which  It  once  had  beeii — and  tl»t  the  Arabs 
of  Palestine  should  be  offered  there  lands  lar 
richer  than  tlie  lands  they  owned  lu  Pales- 
tine, and  that  as  many  as  possible  of  them 
shovjld  be  i^ersuaded  to  emigrate  to  Iraq.  He 
foresaw  no  Insuperable  dttficulties  if  some 
should  choose  to  remain  In  the  Jewish  state. 
And  he  recognised  fully  that  Jerusalem  was 
a  boly  place  not  only  for  the  Jews  but  also 
for  the  Mohammedans  and  the  Christians. 
He  proposed  that  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem 
should  be  set  apart  as  a  sort  of  Vatican  City 
to  be  administered  Jointly  by  representatives 
of  the  three  great  religions  under  interna- 
tional guarantees. 

These,  briefly  and  roughly,  were  Aaron- 
satin's  Ideas.  They  seemed  to  me  to  offer  a 
possible  solution  of  the  probleBi  of  Palestine. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  utmost  diplomatic 
skill  and  eneigy,  and  large  sinns  of  money, 
would  be  required  to  put  them  Into  effect. 
Nevertheless,  In  1»1«,  they  seemed  to  be  with- 
in the  realm  of  practical  pollUcs.  At  that 
time  there  was  Uttle  hatred  between  ttos  Jews 
and  the  Arabs  in  Palestine.  And  the  com- 
bined power  of  the  British,  French,  and 
American  Governments  to  carry  out  policies 
they  might  agree  upon  was  almost  un- 
limited. 

After  Aaronsohn's  death  his  hless  were 
forgotten,  and  Palestine  under  BrttMi  aian- 
date  entered  upon  tha  splendid  ooiBas  of  ma- 
tarial  develcisnent  with  which  ws  ara  aU 


at  tka  saass  tiaae  upon  tMm 

eourse  of  growteg  raet  hatred  which  Arroa* 
aohn  had  forasMn. 

TMday.  the  qwssUoo  of  Palestine  remains 
as  unsolved  ss  it  was  Ui  101A.  It  is.  UMtosd. 
laoiw  diOoult  to  soivs  ttujx  it  was  In  1818 — 
so  difficult  that  in  spite  of  the  terrible  nasd 
of  the  Jews  of  Europe  for  a  land  of  refuge, 
the  only  vuible  policy  toward  Palestine  Is  the 
policy  of  preserving  the  status  quo  until  the 
ciul  of  the  war. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  wonder  If 
It  may  not  be  wise  to  consider  now.  seriously, 
the  proposals  which  Aaron  Aaronsohn  made 
in  1919.  Conditions,  to  be  sure,  hava 
changed.  There  are  many  new  factors  In 
the  situation.  Some  favorable,  many  un- 
favorable. One  of  them  Is  so  Important  that 
it  Is  worthy  of  special  attention. 

"nie  petroletmi  leseives  beneath  the  soil  of 
the  United  States  have  been  drained  and  ara 
being  drained  at  such  a  rate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that  in  less  than  80  yeara 
they  will  lie  exhausted.  For  reasons  of  na- 
tional defense,  our  Government  Is  vttallf 
concerned  that  they  should  not  be  exhausted 
and  that  restrvas  of  overseas  oil  should  ba 
aHured  for  the  United  States  Our  Oov- 
smment,  therefore.  Is  now  taking  a  direct 
Interest  In  the  petroleum  reserves  of  SsutH 
Arabia.  A  long  step  In  American  foreign 
policy  is  involved  in  this  decision.  The  Near 
Bast  Is  remote  from  our  shores.  It  lies  In  a 
British  sphere  trf  Influence,  and  may  become 
an  area  of  conflict  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia.  Our  future  need  for  oil,  how- 
ever, has  seemed  so  important  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  Involve  the  United 
States  directly  In  the  affairs  of  the  Near  last. 
If  the  United  States  has  a  major  national 
interest  In  the  Near  Bast,  the  Oovcmment  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  Indifferent  to 
the  settlement  of  questions  which  affect  the 
tranquillity  of  the  area.  And  the  unsettled 
question  of  Palestine  does  affect  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  area. 

This  new  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment may  Infhience  oin  official  attitude  to- 
ward Palestine  in  either  of  two  ways.  It 
may  catise  otir  Government  to  becona  in- 
creasingly apprehensive  about  making  any 
proposal  which  might  irritate  the  Arabs — 
Jtist  as  British  policy  with  regard  to  Palestine 
has  l>een  Infiaenced  by  British  tnteresto  In 
Mohammedan  areas.  On  the  other  hand.  It 
may  be  made  the  starting  point  for  a  truly 
constructive  policy  with  regard  to  the  whola 
Near  East,  including  Palestine. 

Since  1940.  when  America  was  unprepared 
for  war  and  Great  Britain  stood  heroically, 
alone  i^alnst  the  Nazis,  there  have  been  few 
Americans  who  have  not  realised  that  there 
can  be  no  peace  and  UtUe  decency  in  the 
world  imless  there  U  the  closest  coopers  Uon 
between  the  United  States  and  Orest  Britain. 
That  cooperation  exists  today  and  should 
become  ever  closer.  In  view  of  the  present 
coordination  of  American  and  British  efforts 
In  so  many  vital  fields  of  world  affairs,  tt  Is 
not  impossible  to  Imagine  that  tl»e  American 
and  British  Governments  might  work  out 
now  with  each  other  and  with  the  rulers  of 
the  varlovis  Mohammedan  states  In  the  Msar 
East  a  policy  for  the  develoiment  of  tlia 
whole  area  not  only  In  respect  of  o«l  but  slso 
with  regard  to  the  Irrigation  of  the  gMSt 
valley  of  Iraq  aikd  the  settlement  of  tka 
question  of  Palestine. 

Thus,  once  more  the  iHOfKisals  which  Aaron 
Aaronsohn  made  In  1919  may  come  Into  tka 
realm  of  practical  polltlos.  I  do  not  asy  that 
they  will  iwit  that  they  msy.  It  is  sasy  for 
pottttelazis  to  evade  the  issue,  and  sstUa  the 
question  of  Palestine  so  far  as  their  own 
eaners  are  oonoemed  ky  sapressing  groat 
aympathy  for  the  Jews,  thmn  U  ao  Arab 
vote  in  the  United  States. 

Kind   words    are    plaaaaat   but 
Deeded  and,  in  this  caai 
huiaaa  iinrtrrsiawttnt  of  *o 
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Tb*  eue  to  fraulnely  dilfcult  The  facU  are 
haul.  And  noUtfi^  but  disappointment  and 
dlallluslonment  te  to  be  pUncd  bf  pretending 
that  the  question  is  eaay  of  feolutlon  or  by 
belittling  the  Ante. 

There  has  bM»  greatneaa  In  their  pMt; 
There  may  be  greatoeai  in  theh-  future.  New 
Ilia  la  atlrrtng  In  all  the  Arab  world  from 
Syria  to  Morocco.  In  Arabia.  Ibn-Uaud  has 
craatad  greater  unity  than  any  man  since 
liobanuned.  The  religion  of  the  Araba  Is  a 
BObla  one  which,  in  Its  pure  form,  producea 
■MD  of  profound  courage,  courteay,  and  loyal- 
ty. And  any  act  which  can  be  construed  aa 
an  atuck  on  their  religion  creates  among 
the  Araba  a  unlfled  will  to  fight.  And  they 
scin  ouini:mb«r  the  Jews  In  Palaatine  by  ap- 
proximately two  to  one. 

Tba  sulking  economic  progrcas  In  Palea- 
.  tlna  atJMe  1019  U.  of  course,  attributable  to 
the  Jews;  but  the  Araba  have  participated 
In  tba  advance,  and  even  today  50  i>ercent 
of  the  vast  orange  groves  that  beautify  the 
plain  along  tb«  aea  are  owned  tqr  Arabs. 

8ucb  magnificent  creations  as  the  great  new 
boapital  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Hebrew  unl- 
Teraity  splendid  tokens  of  the  ability  of  the 
^•ws  to  bring  weatem  civlllaatlon  to  the  Near 
■aat.  But  the  case  of  the  Araba  Is  far  from 
weak,  and  the  overriding  argument  tor  a 
Jewlab  State  in  PialeeUne  ia  not  to  be  found 
In  loaal  cor.dltlons  but  ia  a  world-wide  need. 
Antt^flemltlsm  baa  not  disappeared,  and  will 
not  disappear  even  with  the  death  of  Hitler 
and  the  destrtictlon  of  his  criminal  accom- 
pUcea.  The  Jews,  like  all  other  peoples,  need 
a  land:  and  It  U  right  and  fitting  that  their 
land  ahould  be  the  proinlsed  land  of  their 
lathers.  To  reach  that  promiaed  land  I  know 
no  better  way  than  the  path  proposed  by 
Aaron  Aaronaobn.  And  I  think  the  American 
and  British  Governments  should  follow  It. 

It  la  not  on  eaay  path.  Determination. 
•owg;.  wisdom,  diplomatic  skill  and  the 
cloeeet  cooperation  between  the  American 
and  Brltlah  Governments  will  be  needed  In 
full  measure  if  it  la  to  be  followed  succeas- 
tully  to  the  end.  Unleae  it  ia  followed  as 
a  major  policy  in  foreign  affairs  It  will  be  too 
bard  for  the  politicians.  But  there  is  no 
easy,  short  cut  to  a  lasting  settlement  of 
the  quastlon  of  Palestine  and  tboee  who 
propoae  short  cuts  by  force,  whether  they 
be  Araba  or  Jews,  prepare  only  disaster.  If 
the  Araba  of  Paleatine  and  the  neighboring 
tutea  should  attempt  to  drive  the  Jews 
out  of  Paleatine  by  force,  they  would  be 
crushed  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
^he  British  added  to  that  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
la^trm,.  If  the  Jews  of  Palestine  should 
attempt  to  Impoae  their  rule  on  the  Arab  ma- 
jority by  force,  they  would  face  the  forces 
of  the  neigh twrlng  Arab  statea  as  well  and 
would  achieve  only  their  own  destruction. 

The  question  cannot  be  settled  except  by 
an  agreed  solution.  Why  should  we  deapair 
of  BiKh  a  solution?  Constructive  atates- 
manahip  is  still  poaslble  in  thia  world.  Only 
ao  yean  ago.  great  statesmen — Venlzelcs,  of 
Greece,  and  AUturk.  of  Turkey — settled  the 
ancient  blood  feud  between  the  Greeka  and 
the  Turlcs  by  an  exchange  of  populations 
which  finally  Indtided  1.500.000  souls— an 
exchange  of  huge  dimensions  compared  to 
the  resotircca  of  their  states.  It  was  an 
cnormoua  effort,  but  a  constructive  one;  and 
It  aettled  the  qucetion.  Por  the  first  time 
In  htatory  Greece  and  Turkey  became  close 
trienda. 

Are  the  peat  powers  incapable  of  oonaUuc- 
■aaal^p?     Are   their   leaders   In- 
st, or  to  the  will  to  act  wanting? 

After  Aaroo  Aaronaohn's  death,  as  I  said  to 
you.  I  felt  often  that  I  was  in  a  minority  of 
one.  I  may  still  be.  But  I  continue  to  have 
faith  In  bis  propoaala.  I  believe  that  it  la 
poauble  for  the  Brttlab  and  American  Oov- 
•mmenta  to  work  out  with  the  rulers  of  the 
Arab  statea.  and  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs  of 
Palestine,  an  aeieed  solution  which  will  brmg 


vast  benefits  to  the 
Near  East  as  well  as  to  the 

The  blood  of  the  tortuird 
cries  out  to  all  humanity 
m  Paleatine.     The  Amerl< 
embarking  on  a  new  polidy 
East.    It  is  the  part  of  mei 
faiths  to  see  to  It  that 
which   will   produce   on 
tween  the  Jews  and  the 
last  the  creation  of   a 
free  world. 
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Wednesday.  Mcy  3,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  S  >eaker.  today  the 
Poles  througliout  the  w  jrld  are  celebrat- 
ing their  national  holid  ly— the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the 
constitution  which  mar  :ed  their  nation's 
spiritual  rebirth.  This  is  the  fifth  vear 
in  succession  when  Pules  within  their 
home  territory  have  bsen  compelled  to 
observe  their  national  holiday  under  the 
tyrant's  heel,  intimidated  and  brutally 
treated  by  the  satraps  c  f  foreign  dictator 
carpetbaggers. 

The  1791  Constituticn  of  Poland  was 
the  first  democratic  cl  arter  of  liberties 
of  any  European  cour  try  and  was  in- 
spired by  Anglo-Saxor  liberal  thought. 
"That  constitution  decre  ?d  a  great  reform, 
revolutionary  in  effect.  It  Improved  the 
existing  regime  and  inspired  the  people 
of  all  of  Europe.  It  g  ive  expression  to 
the  grim  determination  of  Poland  to 
throw  off  foreign  inva(  ers  and  domina- 
tion. It  eloquently  uni  lerwrote  Poland's 
hostility  to  tyranny  ami  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  international  immorality. 

The  Poles  were  the  first  to  fight  the 
Germans.  There  is  no  Quisling  fn 
Poland.  Her  people  hive  made  incred- 
ible sacrifices  and  ha^e  been  subjected 
to  uncivilized,  barbaious.  and  savage 
treatment,  virtually  ur  paralleled  in  his- 
tory. Unfortunately,  he  reforms  pro- 
vided in  the  constitutic  n  were  prevented 
from  going  into  effect  and  were  held  in 
abeyance  by  the  cor  ibined  action  of 
foreign  nations,  but  t  le  national  spirit 
of  Poland  has  ever  ren  ained  alive,  while 
the  people  have  bided  ;heir  time. 

Today  I  pay  tribu  e  to  the  heroic 
peoples  of  Poland,  unin  Jmidated  and  un- 
cowed  in  their  zeal  or  independence. 
Tneir  friends  in  the  I  hited  States  may 
take  pride  justifiably  1  i  the  contribution 
made  to  world  civiliza  ton  by  Polish  cul> 
ture. 

In  the  field  of  music  ilone.  Polish  com- 
posers have  set  a  stani  ard  for  the  world 
to  emulate.  In  literat  ire,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  Poland's  so  is  and  daughters 
have  been  outstanding . 

I  join  with  my  collea  jues  today  in  con- 
gratulating Poland  on  he  anniversary  of 
her  constitution.  Gel  speed  the  day 
when  Poland  will  be  iberated  and  will 
rise  again. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  state- 
ment: 

The  Commission  on  a  Just  and 

DuaABLC  PCACZ. 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  21.  1944. 
The  Honorable  WALTra  H.  Jued, 
H<J^  Office  Building, 

j  '  Woiliington.  D.  C. 

Mr  pKAB  Congressman  Jthid:  I  am  enclos- 
ing herewith  a  statement  signed  by  more 
than  1,000  churchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  urg- 
ing that  steps  be  taken  to  Initiate  now  the 
nucleiu  of  a  general  world  organization  such 
as  that  envisaged  by  the  Moaccw  Declara- 
tion and  the  Connally  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  I  am  overstating  the  case 
when  I  say  that  the  preponderant  majority 
of  the  church  ;>eople  of  America,  of  all  de- 
nominations and  faiths.  supi>ort  the  pro- 
posals embodied  In  this  statement.  They 
look  to  you  to  do  everything  within  your 
power  to  achieve  the  ends  therein  set  forth. 
May  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you  give 
this  statement  your  careful  study. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WAi.Tn  W.  Van  Kikk. 

Secretary. 

AM     APPt^L    TO    THE    PRESIDENT.    TIIE    CONGSESS, 
AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the  time 
Is  at  hand  when  a  concrete  beginning  should 
be  made  to  realize  the  Moscow  declaration 
and  Connally  resolution  v/hich  recognized 
"the  necessity  of  establishing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international  or- 
ganization •  •  ♦."  V/e  need  now  at  least 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  Rcneral  International 
organization  In  order  to  promote  unity  of 
political  and  diplomatic  decision  by  the  prin- 
cipal United  Nations  and  consistency  with 
such  aspects  of  the  moral  law  as  have  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other 
declarations  of  the  United  Nations. 

If.  however,  international  organization  is 
to  serve  its  purpose  of  achieving  jv:8t  and 
durable  peace,  it  must  from  the  beginning  be 
planned  to  become  untveraal  in  membership 
and  curative  and  creative  in  purpose. 

We  subscribe  wholelieartedly  to  the  af- 
firmation ('"Six  Pillars  of  Peace")  of  the  Com- 
mission on  a  Just  and  Durable  Peace,  insti- 
tuted by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  that  not  only  must 
there  be  "the  political  framework  for  a  con- 
tinuing collaboration  of  the  United  Nations." 
but  that  "such  collaboration  should,  aa 
quickly  as  possible.  b3  universal."  We  also 
believe,  with  that  Commission,  that  the  in- 
ternational organization  which  is  established 
should  have  not  merely  the  task  of  seeking 
physical  security  but  responsibility  to  d?al 
regularly  with  conditions  which  contain  the 
saeds  of  fut-ure  war.  It  should  be  designed 
to  seek  the  change  of  treaty  conditions  which 
may  develop  to  be  unjust  and  provocative  of 
war:  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  interna- 
tional agreement  tboss  economic  and  finan- 
cial acts  of  nations  which  have  widespread 
international  repercussions;  to  promote  the 
attainment  of  autonomy  as  a  genuine  goal 
for  dependent  peoples,  and  to  assure  for  peo- 
ple everywhere  a  regime  of  religions  and  In- 
tellectual liberty. 

We  appeal  to  the  President,  the  Congresa. 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  work 
vigorously  fcr  practical  steps  wblcb  will 
initiate  such  an  organization. 
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The  Liquor  Sbortaf  • 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOmSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple in  Washington  appear  hell  bent  on 
driving  the  people  of  the  United  States 
headlong  into  the  evils  of  prohibition 
whether  the  people  want  it  or  not. 

The  latest  attempt  in  this  direction 
comes  from  the  Chemicals  Division  of 
the  War  Pioduction  Board,  which  after  6 
weeks  and  more  of  dilly-dallying,  double- 
talk,  and  coy  excuses  has  tailed  to  pro- 
mulgate a  policy  giving  reLef  to  Ameri- 
can liquor  dealers  who  havii  traded  with 
Cuba  and  other  Latin- Ameilcan  coun- 
tries. 

I  know  6  weeks  is  only  a  .second  in  the 
existence  of  bureaucratic  rule  and  ruin 
but  when  the  little-business  man  has 
funds  tied  up  for  6  weeks  it  means  a  lot 
to  him.  I  wouldn't  expect  it  to  mean 
anything  to  cushion-seated  procastinat- 
ing  bureaucrats  here  in  the  "District  of 
Confusion." 

For  6  weeks  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
ruling  from  the  Chemicals  Division  of  the 
War  Production  Board  and  for  6  weeks 
all  I  have  gotten  has  been  conversation 
and  promises  which  could  be  accepted 
lor  any  conclusion  I  choosi;  to  arrive. 

We  have  but  to  look  around  us  to  real- 
ize, if  we  look  the  facts  in  the  face,  that 
because  of  the  liquor  shortaije,  all  the  old 
prohibition  evils  are  coming  back — boot- 
legging, hijacking,  black-market  price 
gouges,  bad  liquor  and  so  on. 

The  people  of  this  countr:/  do  not  want 
a  return  to  prohibition  and  the  evils 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  so- 
called  noble  experiment  but  if  these 
bureaus  are  allowed  to  run  hog-wild  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  war  effort  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  prohibition  and  all  its 
attendant  evils  in  fact  if  not  in  theory. 

There  is  a  liquor  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try because  distilleries  have  not  been 
allowed  to  manufacture  alcohol  over  a 
long  period  because  the  alcohol  was  nec- 
essary in  explosives.  Nobody  com- 
plained about  that.  Winning  the  war  is 
cur  first  object,  and  if  it  i;;  necessary  to 
stop  manufacturing  liquor  to  get  suifi- 
cient  alcohol,  then  stop  manufacturing 
whisky  in  this  country. 

With  the  shortage  of  liciuor,  however, 
came  the  black  market,  v/hich  has  be- 
come a  public  scandal  and  which  is  now 
the  .subject  of  investigation  by  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

Many  well-meaning  persons  have  ad- 
vocated a  3-week  vacation  for  the  dis- 
tillers from  war  alcohol  to  olend  100.000.- 
COO  gallons  or  a  2-year  Nation-wide  sup- 
ply of  83-proof  whisky.  Or  a  lot  of  alco- 
hol sugar  could  be  procured  from  Cuba 
to  substitute  for  grain  alcoho}  used  in 
explosives.  Alcohol  is  obtainkble,  too, 
from  sulfite  by  products  of  paper 
manufacture. 

Driven  through  necessity  by  lack  of 
marketable  drinking  spiril.s  in  this  coun- 
try,  liquor  dealers  turned  toward  the 
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Latin-America  countries  for  relief  and 
imported  a  huge  quantity  of  mm  from 
Cuba  and  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries. A  quota  import  was  slapped 
against  Cuba,  and  then  to  appease  Cuba 
for  the  ban,  the  W.  P.  B.  also  ordered  a 
ban  on  other  Latin-American  countries, 
including  Mexico,  which  was  and  is  one 
of  our  large  suppliers. 

Again  I  say.  if  this  was  necessary  in 
the  war  effort,  then  let  us  do  it  by  all 
means,  but  let  us  be  fair  about  the  thing. 

Without  warning  and  without  advance 
notice  the  War  Production  Board  issued 
an  order  banning  the  importation  of  all 
liquor  with  a  sugarcane  ba<5e. 

Some  dealers  learned  of  the  order  only 
through  accident.  I  may  say  that  the 
order  was  issued  almost  in  secrecy  and  to 
only  a  favored  few  who  even  now  seem 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  before  either  the  public  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  know  anything  about  it. 

At  any  rate  on  March  9  the  order  was 
Lssued  by  the  War  Production  Board, 
becoming  effective  on  March  15. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  order,  par- 
ticularly on  the  little  liquor  dealers? 
Unaware  that  such  an  order  was  contem- 
plated these  dealers  had  already  issued 
letters  of  credit,  or  otherwise  contracted 
for  the  shipment  of  merchandise  which 
was  either  in  transit  or  being  prepared 
for  shipment. 

Although  that  order  became  effective 
on  March  15  and  letters  of  credit  have 
been  outstanding  since  that  time,  impair- 
ing the  credit  of  the  little  dealer,  the  War 
Production  Board  to  this  date  has  not 
publicly  issued  any  policy  granting  relief 
to  these  little  dealers  who  have  been 
caught  "holding  the  bag." 

Mind  you,  the  only  request  which  has 
been  made  has  been  to  allow  the  Im- 
portation of  that  merchandise  which  was 
contracted  prior  to  March  15.  Is  that 
asking  too  much?  Is  it  asking  too  much 
to  have  a  ruling  made  in  6  weeks? 

It  took  the  War  Production  Board  6 
days  to  make  the  ban  effective  but  in  6 
weeks  the  War  Production  Board  has 
failed  to  grant  relief  from  the  ban  to 
those  injured  by  the  order. 

Not  only  has  no  relief  been  granted 
but  severing  the  Gordian  knot  becomes 
an  easy  matter  compared  to  getting  some 
Intelligent  information  from  the  War 
Production  Board  as  to  when  relief  can 
be  expected. 

Nero  is  .said  to  have  fiddled  while  Rome 
burned.  These  bureaucrats  fumble  while 
American  small  business  becomes  slowly 
strangulated  in  a  mesh  of  indecisiveness 
and  procrastination. 

But  the  door  of  information  is  not 
closed  to  everybody  in  the  liquor  Industry 
and  others  as  far  as  the  Chemicals  Di- 
vision of  the  War  Production  Board  is 
concerned  as  evidenced  by  this  series  of 
events. 

Shortly  after  the  order .  was  issued  I 
learned  through  a  certain  source  in  the 
liquor  industry  that  the  W.  P.  B.  would 
remove  the  ban  on  all  3-year-old  rum. 
This  was  a  logical  exemption  since  such 
rum  was  already  produced  and  would  ob- 
viously have  no  effect  on  future  produc- 
tion of  alcohol.  That  seemed  to  be  a 
matter  for  early  and  immediate  deter- 
mination.   It  seemed  to  an  ordinary  lay- 


man with  an  ordinary  mind  to  be  an 
easy  solution  but  I  failed  to  conjure 
with  that  which  makes  the  minds  of  these 
bureaucrats,  function 

It  was  on  March  21  that  I  received  this 
information  and  relayed  It  to  Mr.  John 
Bojrer.  head  of  the  Chemicals  Division  of 
the  War  Production  Boaid.  who  should 
know  what  was  going  on  since  he  is  the 
bead  of  the  division. 

In  substance  Mr.  Boyer  told  me  there 
was  nothing  to  the  report  and  that  no 
"Technique  of  policy'  had  b?en  deter- 
mined and  that  "anything  could  happen." 
On  April  12.  3  weeks  later,  it  was  an- 
nounced over  the  radio  and  in  the  prers 
that  the  ban  on  3-year-old  nun  would  be 
removed. 

When  I  contacted  Mr.  Boyer  to  have 
the  report  confirmed  or  denied  I  was  In- 
formed by  him  that  such  a  statement  was 
"unauthorized"  and  reasonably  came 
away  with  the  impression  that  the  radio 
and  press  reports  were  in  error. 

On  April  27,  2  weeks  later,  such  an 
order  was  "officially  "  released,  according 
to  Mr.  Boyer. 

Pressed  by  the  reason  of  his  reply  to 
me  on  April  12.  Mr.  Boyer  adroitly 
pointed  out  that  he  had  not  denied  such 
an  order  was  in  the  making  but  specifi- 
cally said  it  was  "unauthorized." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  what  conclusion  would  any  of 
you  liad  come  to  if  given  such  informa- 
tion? That  s  an  example  of  the  double- 
talk  the  public  and  Members  of  Congress 
get.  It  is  the  old  run-around  at  its 
zenith.  The  facts  as  stated  by  me  indi- 
cate somebody  knew  as  far  back  as 
March  27  that  such  an  order  was  con- 
templated. The  press  and  radio  found 
it  out  on  April  12  but  the  little  fellows 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  April  27 
and  Inquiring  Memljers  of  Congress 
heard  about  it  at  an  even  later  date. 

I  cannot  but  wonder  who  did  profit  by 
the  advance  information  on  the  subse- 
quent policy.  Surely  it  was  of  advantage 
to  somebody  to  be  on  the  "in"  on  such 
information. 

I  wonder  who  now  has  knowledge  of 
what  the  "technique  of  policy'  will  be 
relative  to  those  unfortunate  dealers  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  predicament 
which  I  have  described. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "technique  of 
policy"  has  been  decided  upon  but  its 
announcement  has  not  been  "author- 
ized" as  was  the  cas<!  relative  to  lifting 
the  ban  on  3-year  nam.  The  "author- 
ized" announcement  will  probably  be 
forthcoming  after  the  "technique  of 
pohcy"  has  been  passed  along  to  favored 
parties  without  bem^flt  of  "authorized 
announcement"  but  .ust  as  effective  for 
all  intent  and  purposes. 

Very  frankly,  I  am  not  optimistic  the.t 
any  relief  will  be  granted  to  the  little 
liquor  dealers.  The  big  fellows  can  han- 
dle themselves  and  are  doing  it  pretty 
well.  I  am  not  interested  in  them.  I  am 
interested  in  those  folks  who  need  a 
friend  at  court,  where  there  is  so  much 
confusion,  indecision  and  chaos. 

Somebody  has  obs<?rved  that  the  roost 
outstanding  shortage  in  WashingtOD  to 
a  shortage  of  old-fashioned 
horse  sense. 
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The  appttottrm  of  a  btUe  neb 
■OB  hont  feBM  where  the  puMIe  to 
coMBOBad  would  be  rather  nfitiidnt. 
It  to  too  much  to  hope  for.  taowevtr.  la 
ttM  llcht  of  previaus  occurrences  and 
ruUaca  by  aoaM  govammeatal  bureaus. 
Or  paftepi  ttaa  apparent  latSk  of  uw  of 
eoinaaoa  horw  anae  to  only  a  niMerfafe 
for  aM>r«  dooMe  tak  and  nm-around. 

Somelxxly  has  got  somebody  Midled 
In  connection  with  this  liquor  situation. 
Just  yelling  out  "war  effort"  does  not  an-  j 
•wer  the  problem.  Enough  crimes  tu:e 
beli«  coBimitted  uiMier  the  cry  of  aiding 
the  war  effort.  It  is  about  time  some- 
body got  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
thing  azkd  a  good  pUce  to  start  would  be 
In  the  Chemicals  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  to  determine  why  they 
eMUiot  make  up  their  minds  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  6  weeks  axkl  why  informa- 
tion is  accessible  to  aome  persons  and 
■it  to  a  Member  of  Ooncress. 

I  am  persuaded  there  is  something 
rotten  and  it  is  not  In  Demnaric  this 
time. 
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They  have  pnfd  a  terrl  ble  price  to  maln« 
tain  their  rights. 

I  say  to  the  PoUs  i  people  that  we 
deeply  sympathize  wll^  fotir  jtrtiggle  to 
keep   your   liberties 


PalaaJ 


EXTKHSIOH  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHAiULES  A.  PLUHLEY 


or 


IN  TRB  HOOSK  OP 


rATTVES 


Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLfiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  aoni- 
veraazy  of  a  memorable  occasion,  a  day 
In  the  world's  history  never  to  be  for- 
KOtten. 

One  hundred  and  flfty-three  years  ago 
today  the  Polish  Parhainent  adopted  the 
flnt  written  democratic  constitution  to 
egtahbsh  the  rights  of  people  and  peas- 
ants, to  aeeare  fiberty.  freedom,  and 
equality  for  all  under  tow.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  3d  of  May  was  of  import 
beyond  purely  Polish  boonds.  It  was  an 
of  general  human  sagnKlcance.  as 
truly  remarked.  It  pos- 
a  Tahie  of  no  mean  importatxre  to 
the  progress  of  manktnd.  The  immedi- 
ate, consequences  of  its  adoption  were 
tngto.  toa  toating  stgniAcaaoe  great. 

We  YevmaoUn,  tmbued  with  the  same 
9irlt.  whoae  fatbers  caUbbabed  and 
■HKtodned  an  JodwdBOt  repabttc  for 
M  jpaars  before  Jaifllw  ttoe  OaMed  Slates 
on  March  1  HSl.  pay  om*  tribute  to  the 
of  indoadtable  coorape  azul 
)le  spirit  which  has  doatonated 
Poland  0««r  tbe  years.  As  our  alhes  they 
have  fought  as  have  we  for  frudom  frcan 
rer  and  wherever  the 
ahead  of  biood 
for  Mbefty  has  been  flung  to 
the  breeze  and  led  the  way.  The  record 
9t  Poltofa  pabdota  is  a  tarlsht  90t  in  the 
dnk  ahadiws  that  have  envetoped  tbe 
warld  throogfa  the  years.  We  salute 
them. 

.  Tbto  people  have  come  from  the  four 
•oraers  of  the  earth  to  fLght  for  freedom 
and  to  eaemplify  what  k)ve  of  liberty 
means,  no  matter  how  great  the  sacrlfloe 
Involved  to  make  their  dreams  come  true. 


aive.    We  believe 


with  you  in  the  abaa  ute  right  of  faudl 
nations  and  freemen  o  enjoy  such  free- 
dom and  liberty  as  t  lat  for  which  you 
and  we  are  fighting.  To  Uve  without 
them  is  to  die.  We  c  )ngratulate  you  on 
thLs  your  aniversary  ^i  your  declaration 
of  independence. 


Dictatorial  Practkei  af  tkc  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNI LL  THOMAS 

or  NIW  .  KRSET 

IN  TH«  HOU8B  OF  B  EPRBSENTATIVES 


Wednesday. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of 


Speaker,  in  connectio  a  with  the  exercise 


of  dictatorial  power: 


May  3. 1944 

New  Jersey.     Mr. 


by  the  President 


and  the  Attorney  Oei  teral  in  the  seizure 
of  a  nonwar  plant  in  Chicago  last  week. 
I  wish  to  call  the  atU  ntion  of  the  House 
to  another  White  House  directive  of 
aabotaging  the  Coast  tutk>n. 

The  undisputed  fa:tfi  to  which  I  in- 
vite your  attention  di  iclose  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tfing  his  powers  in 
an  attempt  to  conces  I  tbe  activities  and 
records  of  30  FeOertd  <  mployees  who  have 
been  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Here,  again,  we  find  Mr. 
BMidle.  the  Attorney  General,  justifying 
the  President's  actkn  with  one  of  bis 
celebrated  opinions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  UD-ABierican  Activities,  I  am  dis- 
turbed and  alarmed  over  this  situation. 
and  I  feel  that  th(  House  should  be 
equally  coocemed. 

In  December  of  la^  year  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-iimerican  Activities 
authorized  an  invest  gation  into  the  in- 
vestigative procedure  >  in  loyalty  cases  of 
the  Civil  Service  Coi  imission.  This  ac- 
tion was  prompted  ty  a  directive  issued 
in  November  1943  by  the  Commission  In- 
structing its  field  ag  mts  not  to  ask  ap- 
plicants or  Governm  ?nt  employees  ques- 
tions concerning  thdr  afBiiations  with 
certain  Communist-  ront  organisations. 

On  February  18.  IMi.  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  I7n-Amerl(  an  Activities  served 
a  sUbpena  on  the  F  esldent  of  the  Civil 


Service  Commission 


calling  upon  him  to 


The 

that  u  would  not  be 
msdose  tbese 


Oucuinc  Tts 


He  concludes  the 
ing  tonguage: 
Too 


produce  the  files  an  I  records  of  10  per- 
sons employed  in  t  le  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  acaln  on  I  ebruary  25  the  com- 
mittee Issued  a  subiena  for  the  files  In 
20  other  cases.  Oi  February  18,  and 
again  on  February  2  I,  Harry  S.  Mitchell. 
President  of  the  Co  nmission.  repMed  to 
the  subpena  In  the  form  of  a  letter  in 
which  he  stated: 


1  ther^ore  conduaed 
the  public  Interest  to 
to  tiie  coBuutttec. 


etter  in  the  follow- 


bat  tt  b  tbs 


of 


th«  OommlHloo  to  coc  ttnf  with  your  com- 


mittee m  eT«rf  way  and  tiuit  tije  Ccimnl«*ion 
now  declines,  with  the  approv.)!  and  at  the 
direction  of  tlie  PreiUdent  of  liie  Utmed 
Statee.  to  eouipty  with  eert«ln  ot  your  re- 
queets  only  becauM  It  M  believed  that  it  must 
do  BO  tf  It  ia  to  properly  pvrtmnm  Ite  statwtory 
duties. 

The  well-worn  phrase  **not  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest"  has  again  been  employed  by 
the  administration  to  conceal  evidence 
which,  by  no  possible  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination, can  affect  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  A  Senate  subcommittee  when 
similarly  defied  by  an  aide  to  the  Presi- 
dent, took  steps  to  hale  him  before  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  for  contempt  and  only 
then  was  given  the  Information  which  it 
desired.  The  House  should  not  be  reluct- 
ant to  protect  its  authority  in  the  same 
manner. 

Why  should  the  President  take  such 
extraordinary  precautions  to  keep  the 
Congress  and  the  public  tn  ignorance  of 
the  records  of  30  persons  in  k^y  positions 
of  the  Government  whose  loyalty  to  our 
American  system  has  been  questioned? 
What  Information  or  evidence  could  there 
be  m  the  files  of  a  Federal  employee 
which  would  be  against  the  public  in- 
terest? I  can  easily  understand  that 
certain  information  in  these  files  would 
probably  be  against  the  public  interest  of 
the  New  IJeal  but  certainly  not  against 
the  public  interest  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  of  the  Commission  also 
Informed  the  committee  that  they  are  re- 
lying upon  an  opinion  given  by  the  At- 
torney General  dated  April  30.  1941, 
which  held  that  the  investigative  reports 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlgatloa 
are  confidential  documents  of  the  E*ecu- 
tlve  Department  and  that  congressional 
or  public  access  thereto  would  not  be  in 
the  public  Interest  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  will  agree  with  me  that  there  Is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  confiden- 
tial records  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  records  of  a  Govern- 
ment employee. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  de- 
livered to  our  committee,  since  the  serv- 
ice of  the  subpenas  on  them,  skeletoa 
files  with  considerable  deletions,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  our  investigation 
cannot  be  properly  carried  out  without 
the  full  records  and  facts.  I  feel  that 
the  Congress  should  insist  on  having  the 
full  and  complete  files  on  the  background 
and  emplojonent  record  of  these  Govern- 
ment employees  whose  loyalty  is  in  ques- 
tion. 

While  on  the  subject.  I  should  also  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  tlic  Department  of  Justice  has 
utterly  failed  to  properly  carry  out  ita 
statutory  duties  in  protecting  and  de- 
fending the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
Coocreas  of  the  United  States.  On  April 
8.  IMO.  the  House  adopted  House  Resolu- 
tion 457,  which  referred  to  the  United 
States  attorney  of  the  Dli>trict  of  Colum- 
bia the  case  of  Philip  Frankfeld.  Commu- 
oist  official  in  Boston,  Mass..  who  bad 
been  held  in  contempt  by  the  Special 
Comadttee  on  un-American  Activities. 
Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  House 
on  the  same  date  under  House  Resolution 
458  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Albert  Blumberg. 
head  of  the  Communist  Party  for  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Similar  aotbm  was 
also  taken  under  House  Resolution  459 
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In  the  case  of  Communist  offlcial  Thomas 
F.  P.  O'Dea.  of  Boston,  Ma^is.  Similar  ac- 
tion was  also  taken  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 452  in  the  case  of  George  Powers, 
Communist  ofllcial  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and 
under  House  Resolution  446,  James  H. 
Dolsen,  Pennsylvania  Communist  official, 
was  also  cited  for  contempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  now  been  approxi- 
mately 4  years  since  these  five  Commu- 
nist officials  were  cited  for  contempt  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  date 
not  a  one  of  these  defendants  has  been 
brought  to  trial.  From  such  action  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Communists  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  contempt  for  the 
Congress. 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  this 
body  to  investigate  this  matter  and  de- 
termine why  the  Communists  in  this 
country  enjoy  such  a  privileged  status 
with  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Anniversary  of  Adoptioa  of  Polisk 
Constitution        • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  today  to  commemorate 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  This  anniversary 
is  important  not  only  to  those  among  us 
of  Polish  descent,  but  to  every  true  Amer- 
ican who  is  fighting  today  for  liberty  and 
Justice. 

The  Polish  Nation,  as  Is  well  known, 
has  been  the  pawn  many  times  in  its 
long  and  tragic  history  on  the  European 
chessboard,  being  submerged  time  and 
again  by  the  various  militaristic  govern- 
ments in  Europe.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  did  not  die.  On  November 
11,  1918,  when  the  armistice  was  de- 
clared between  the  Allied  and  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  out  of  the  ashes  of  World 
War  No.  1,  modern  Poland  was  born  as 
a  nation  and  less  than  3  years  later,  on 
March  17, 1921, 130  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  Polish  Constitution,  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
Polish  Parliament. 

America  knows  well  the  Polish  apostles 
of  liberation,  typified  by  that  glorious 
patriot,  Thaddeus  Kosciufizko,  who  gave 
his  services  to  13  loosely  connected  col- 
onies on  our  eastern  seaboard  in  their 
struggle  against  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  United  States  of  those  days  offered 
no  opportunity  for  gain  to  a  recognized 
military  strategist,  but  Koscluszko.  the 
hberator.  had  no  thought  of  material 
gain.  His  only  wish  was  to  see  men  free 
and  for  his  deeds  of  valor  he  was  recog- 
nized in  his  own  lifetime  by  a  vote  of 
gratitude  by  the  Congress  and  by  receiv- 
ing the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  our 
Army.  But  America  gave  him— and 
through  him  gave  to  his  beloved  Po- 
land— more   than   gratitude    and  more 


than  military  honors.  Through  Koscl- 
uszko, America  gave  to  Poland  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, to  be  embodied  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

Diu-ing  the  years  immediately  after  the 
rebirth  of  Poland  in  Europe  in  1918,  there 
was  enthusiastic  support  from  the  Allied 
Nations  but  as  was  to  be  expected,  ex- 
treme coolness  from  Germany  and  other 
Central  Powers.  As  the  years  passed,  tbe 
enemies  of  Poland  became  stronger  and 
nmiors  swept  through  the  world  that 
this  reborn  democracy  would  not  last  long 
as  a  nation.  These  harbingers  of  gloom 
emphasized  the  differences  between  the 
long-submerged  Polish  peoples;  they 
spoke  of  their  economic  and  political 
troubles;  they  played  up  the  supposed 
rightful  claims  of  neighboring  nations. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  In 
the  1920's  that  many  of  the  seeds  of  this 
present  war  were  sown  by  men  who  hoped 
secretly  to  see  Poland  again  submerged 
beneath  its  predatory  neighbors,  with 
whom  it  had  tried  to  live  at  peace.  And 
so,  on  September  1.  1939,  rather  than 
compromise  with  Hitler  and  his  evil 
powers,  Poland  again  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Europe. 

This  brief  recital  of  part  of  the  history 
of  Poland  Is  important  today  as  -we  com- 
memorate the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  Many  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  becloud  the 
Polish  issue  and  it  behooves  us  today — as 
always — to  review  the  facts  and  to  keep 
them  clearly  in  mind.  The  Polish  Na- 
tion, through  its  Army,  Navy,  and  air 
force,  side  by  side  with  our  own  gallant 
men  and  women,  is  fighting  openly 
against  Germany  and  through  the  "un- 
derground," many  millions  of  Poles  are 
playing  a  courageous  and  vital  part  in 
the  war.  Throughout  the  years  the  Pol- 
ish people  have  been  our  brothers  in  lib- 
erty and  the  United  States  must  not  fpr- 
get  them  at  the  peace  table. 

In  1791  Poland,  with  America,  was  In 
the  vanguard  of  the  free  and  enlightened 
nations  of  the  world.  Today,  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  the  world  again  needs 
Polish  courage  and  Polish  independence 
of  thought  If  the  wounds  caused  by  this 
frightful  confiict  are  to  be  healed.  The 
United  States  to  be  true  to  Its  many  loyal 
citizens  of  Polish  descent,  aye  to  be  true 
to  Its  very  self,  must  encourage  and  aid 
Poland  in  keeping  bright  the  fires  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  which  bum  so 
fiercely  In  every  Polish  heart,  brave  lovers 
of  truth  and  freedom. 


PoUsh  Conttihition  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or  HSW  jrtaMMY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  PoUsh  Constitu- 
tion of  the  3d  of  May  1791, 1  would  like 
to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the  first  of  the 
J  United  Nations  to  accept  the  German 


challenge  and  to  fight  for  her  own  free- 
dom and  that  of  the  whole  world.  Po- 
land, our  gallant  ally,  once  the  largest 
and  most  democratic  country  in  Europe, 
was  crushed  and  partitioned  by  her 
neighbors.  And  thl.s  brings  me  to  a  point 
that  is  too  often  overlooked.  It  Is  the  fact 
that  Poland,  a  purely  Slav  nation,  has  for 
a  thousand  years  been  most  closely  allied 
with  western  culture,  that  she  is  satu- 
rated with  western  Ideals,  that  in  Eur- 
ope's hour  of  religious  Intolerance  Poland 
was  a  haven  to  the  oppressed  of  all  races 
and  of  all  creeds.  And  even  after  Poland 
had  suffered  national  extinction,  when 
there  was  no  longer  a  Polish  state.  Po- 
land, true  to  her  Christian  ideals,  fought 
all  over  the  world  and  right  here  in  the 
United  States  "for  our  freedom  and  for 
yours."  Yes;  Pulaski  gave  his  life:  Kos- 
ciusko fought  for  our  independence. 
Shall  we  not  In  our  turn  see  that  Poland's 
independence  is  restored?  Let  us  join 
here  today  in  a  solemn  pledge  that  when 
victory  has  been  achieved  by  the  United 
Nations  over  Germany  and  her  partners 
in  crime.  Poland  will  be  retsored  to  the 
place  that  Is  hers,  a  .strong,  free,  and  in- 
dependent nation,  as  ever  a  loyal  friend 
and  ally  of  our  glorious  country.  May 
the  American  eagle  and  the  white  eagle 
of  Poland  fly  wing  to  wing  over  a  world 
of  peace. 


Anniversary  of  Adaption  of  tkc  PoUsh 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OI* 

HON.  J.  D.  McWlLLIAMS 

or  COWMKTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  McWHUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  PoUsh  Nation  is  overrun  with 
foreign  invaders  and  her  cities  have  suf- 
fered the  extreme  and  most  cruel  ravages 
of  modern  warfare  the  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple remains  undaunted.  • 

Today  the  Polish  people  are  ol)servlng 
another  anniversary  of  their  great  Con- 
stitution adopted  May  3. 1791.  This  Con- 
stitution, extending  greater  freedom  to 
the  people  of  this  grand  and  gallant  coim- 
try  was  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Men. 

It  was  the  first  written  democratic 
constitution  in  Europe  eatablisbing  the 
rights  of  tbe  middle  claaaes  and  of  the 
peasants.  And  down  through  the  trying 
years  of  Poland's  subsequent  history  this 
famous  dociunent  has  given  the  people 
of  Poland  added  strength  in  their  con- 
tinued fight  for  freedom  and  against 
aggression. 

Today  our  own  Nation  is  again  engaged 
In  a  great  fight  for  freedom  and  Poland 
Is  our  ally.  K  is  therefore  fitting  that 
on  this  memorable  Polish  anniversary 
we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  Poland  and  all  the  nations 
of  tbe  earth. 

To  that  end.  the  people  of  Poland  will 
make   any  sacrifice   and   have   already 
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emulated  OTer  and  over  acain  the  forti- 
tade  of  our  own  iounding  f  atbers  In  tbeir 
qnait  for  freedom. 

M*y  the  day  soon  come  when  Poland 
■uqr  CMce  again  take  ber  rightful  place 
•MBi«  the  aaUoBa  of  tbe  world  and  en- 
joy again  the  freedom  for  which  she  so 
vaUanUy  flghU  as  oiir  ally  today. 
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f  olaad*!  Restoration  Hmanity^s 
Oblifatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  wssT  racnru 
JM  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

We4ne*daw.  Mat  3,  1944 

Ur.  SCHIPnjER.  Mr.  Speaker.  July 
i,  1T76.  there  was  proclaimed  for  tbe 
world  to  know,  with  a  profound  and  elo- 
quent declaration,  the  freedom  oX  a  sub- 
ordinated people.  They  bad  protested 
tbe  wrongs  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected and  petitioned  for  relief.  No  con- 
sideration bad  been  given  to  their  peti- 
tion, and  wiLh  determination  these  cou- 
rageous pioneers,  upon  a  virgin  continent, 
declared  the  birth  of  a  new  Republic. 
With  it.  a  written  constitution:  unique, 
sound,  humane  and  visionary,  was  con- 
ceived and  adopted.  No  sooner  had  It 
been  adopted  than  a  need  was  observed 
for  the  establiahment  in  such  magnifi- 
cent document  of  a  guaranty  of  certain 
inalienable  rights  to  the  people  who  were 
to  be  governed  by  It.  Thus  came  the 
first  ten  amendments,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has 
since  l)een  eulogized  throughout  the 
world  by  the  leading  statesmen  and 
scholars  as  the  greatest  document  for 
tho  government  of  human  society  ever  to 
cooie  from  the  brain  and  pen  of  man. 
Hcmal  vigilance  is  essential  for  Its  pres- 
erTBtlon  and  permanency.  Let  tK>  man 
or  woman  for  one  moment  abandon  vlg- 
In  protecting  and  preserving  this 
It  to  wtiich  we  owe  all  our  prog- 
nm,  liberty,  and  priyilefes. 

May  3.  1791.  our  great  sister  reput>Ilc. 
Poland,  also  a  pioneer  In  establishing 
tbe  fundamental  rights  of  the  common 
announced  to  the  world  tbe  estab- 
(nt  of  a  democratic  written  consti- 
tution. A  glorious  and  outstanding 
period  In  Eur«|)ean  history  was  thus 
oilabtlahed. 

After  hundreds  of  years  ot  persecution. 
soifering.  trials  and  tribulations  filled 
with  sweat,  toil  and  bloodshed,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  progressive  and  advanced  na- 
tion, courageous  and  forward-looiung. 
likewise.  In  their  great  document  for  the 
govemment  of  people  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  proclaimed  new  and  unannounced 
principles  recognizing  the  fundamental 
and  inalienable  rights  of  tbe  common 
meo. 

May  S.  1944.  marks  the  one  hundred 
and  fkf^-tbird  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
That  1&3  yesurs  has  alsb 
flUad  with  many  chapters  of  Inter- 
eattng  history  in  which  these  great  peo- 


ple have  valiantly  fou  (bt  and  bled  to 
ixeserve  their  native  h  nd  and  all  that 
It  symbolizes.  Frequen  ;ly  attacked  and 
torn  asunder  by  the  gr«  at  military  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  having  been  subject  to 
partition,  conquest,  aad  disintegration, 
with  all  of  the  genius  with  which  such 
people  are  blessed,  neve  •  for  one  moment 
have  they  abandoned  tl  e  torch  of  liberty 
and  human  freedom  t  nd  the  cause  to 
which  they  dedicated  tl  ,eir  nation  by  the 
establishment  of  their  ( onstitution. 

September  1.  1939,  the  forces  of  ag- 
greasion.  iniquity  and  b  oody  persecution 
again  invaded  this  land  Within  3  weeks 
all  of  this  great  sister  r^  ^public  was  occu- 
pied and  much  of  It  devastated.  Its 
brave  and  patriotic  pei  pie  were  humili- 
ated, persecuted,  and  wantonly  mur- 
dered, and  the  gloi  ious  civilization 
achieved  by  a  thousand  years  of  terrific 
struggles  was  supplan  ed  by  this  force 
of  wicked  aggressio  i  and  wanton 
destruction. 

The  debt  to  Poland  for  its  achieve- 
■MBts  in  defending  i  he  continent  of 
Europe  against  the  agg  essors  in  the  past 
is  such  that  we  cannot  adequately  repay 
until  there  has  again  been  established 
in  this  land  of  traditio  aal  liberty,  prog- 
ress, and  advanced  d  rilization.  a  free 
govemment  of  the  pec  pie  with  security 
and  peace.  Can  we  fi  rget  that  it  was 
the  valor,  courage,  md  sacrifice  of 
Poland  that  saved  wes  em  Eur(H>e  from 
tbe  Tartar  invasion  n  the  Battle  of 
Llgnica  in  1241?  Thit  it  was  Poland 
who  stopped  the  first  Teutonic  thrust 
for  power  In  the  Battl  >  of  Oninwald  in 
1410;  that  it  was  Poland,  in  1683.  tbat 
stemmed  the  Invasion  of  the  Tiu-ks  at 
Vienna;  that  it  was  Fdland  that  saved 
Europe  from  the  Bols  levik  invasion  at 
the  Battle  of  Warsaw  n  1920,  and  that 
she  most  courageously  to  the  utmost  of 
her  ability,  and  at  gret  t  sacrifice,  loss  of 
life,  and  even  count;  y.  defended  her 
borders  and  her  natioi  lal  honor  and  re- 
sisted to  the  utmost  of  her  capacity,  the 
Nazi  invasion  of  1939. 

These  are  but  a  few  )f  the  heroic  con- 
tributions that  Poland  has  made  to  the 
advancement  of  civiljiation  in  Europe 
and  in  America  and  fc  r  the  world.  Our 
debt  to  Poland  can  cnly  be  repaid  by 
keeping  in  the  f oref ror  t ,  and  for  primary 
consideration  at  tlie  peace  table,  tlie 
fundamental  rights  hat  P(riand  pos- 
sesses to  be  again  established  in  her 
homeland  as  a  sovereign  democratic 
nation.  I  have  faith  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  insist  that  he  problems  that 
have  eternally  subject*  d  Poland  to  perse- 
cution, that  hare  eauiied  her  to  be  torn 
apart  from  time  to  tine,  will  be  settled 
once  and  for  all  time  and  that  she  will 
be  restored  to  her  rig  itf  ul  place  in  the 
family  of  nations,  in  hat  the  genius  of 
her  commonwealth  ( an  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  a  ugher  and  better 
civilization  for  all  mankind.  Notbing 
less  will  sufllce  for  Uese  noble,  heroic, 
and  persecuted  people, 

On  this  one  hundnd  and  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  the  est  iblishment  of  this 
great  democratic  conititution  let  us  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fuifiilment  of 
this  sacred  obligation. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Win.  C.  Davidson,  president.  Bowles 
Livestock  Commission  Co.,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.: 

BOWLXS  LiVKSTOCK  COMMISSION   CO.. 

Omaha.  Nebr..  April  28.  1944. 
Hon.  Paul  CuifwiNGHAM, 
Representative  of  Iowa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HoNORABLz  8i«:  On  April  26  Leroy  K. 
Smith,  regional  dtr«ctor  of  A.  A.  A.,  called  • 
meeting  at  tbe  stockyards  to  explain  the  new 
order — "frecalng  eora  on  the  farm."  After 
his  explanation,  the  meeting  was  open  for 
discussion.*  There  were  about  600  farmers 
and  cattle  feeders  at  the  meeting.  The  ques- 
tions asked  brought  out  these  facts: 

1.  That  all  com  had  to  be  sold  to  the 
C.  C.  C.  and  they  are  to  pay  celling  price,  plus 
5  cents  per  bushel  for  shelling  and  trucking. 
This  com  could  not  be  sold  to  anyone,  ex- 
cept Industrial  plants. 

a.  Where  a  farmer  ox  cattle  feeder  needed 
com  he  had  to  go  to  A.  A.  A.  and  get  a  cer- 
tificate for  80  days'  supply.  He  could  only  pay 
the  farmer  celling  price.  Naturally,  the  farm- 
er cotild  not  sell  his  to  the  feeder,  when  he 
could  get  ceiling  price,  plus  6  cents  per 
bushel  for  shcUlng  and  trucking,  from  the 
C.  C.  C. 

3.  There  was  to  be  an  ofllctal  of  the  A.  A.  A. 
visit  each  farm  to  determine  whether  that 
farmer  had  more  corn  than  he  needed  to 
feed  his  cattle  and  hogs. 

And,  when  a  farmer  or  feeder  asked  for  a  30- 
day  supply,  there  would  be  an  official  of  A.  A. 
A.  go  to  his  farm  or  feedlot.  look  at  his  cat- 
tle, and  If  he  decided  the  cattle  were  fat 
enough  to  ship  he  could  refuse  the  feeder 
the  corn  and  tell  him  to  ship.  In  fact,  if  the 
feeder  could  not  get  tbe  corn  he  woiild  be 
forced  to  ship  whether  his  cattle  were  actually 
ready  or  not. 

4.  Where  a  feeder  had  contracted  for  com 
for  future  delivery  and  a  down  payment 
made,  or  paid  In  full  (before  the  freeze  or- 
der was  issued),  this  contract  Is  voided. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  most  drastic 
order  yet  issued  and  one  which  will  wreck 
the  meat  industry. 

Tuesday  of  this  week,  after  the  order  went 
Into  effect,  we  had  13.000  cattle  on  the 
Cteiaha  market,  where  6.000  had  been  esti- 
mated. Wednesday  there  were  over  10.000 
cattle  and  26.000  hogs — double  the  amount 
we  would  have  had  If  this  order  had  not 
been  Issued. 

There  was  a  Une  of  trucks  3  or  3  miles 
long  until  noon  each  day.  indicating  liquida- 
tion of  livestock.  If  this  continues  the 
country  will  be  drained  of  fat  livestock. 

Mr.  Smith  Informed  xia  that  this  order 
for  a  month's  supply  of  com  was  for  cattle 
In  feed  lots  at  present  time  and  there  would 
be  not  certificates  issued  for  new  cattle  .go- 
ing Into  lots.  You  can  readily  see  what 
effect  this  will  have  on  the  feeding  indus- 
try for  the  future.  There  should  be  some- 
thing done  and  speedily  to  stop  this  liquida- 
tion of  livestock  and.  also,  arrangements 
made  whereby  feeders  can  get  com  ios  re- 
placement cattle. 
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I  understand  that  this  order  was  framed 
months  ago— and  it  looks  to  me  like  an- 
other ca.se  of  regimentation  and  more  power 
for  the  bureaucrau. 

The  big  percent  of  the  farmers  are  not  in 
favor  of  continuing  A.  A.  A.  It  looks  to  me 
like  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  assert  itself 
and  at>olish  this  bureau,  also  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  their  Gestapo  methods  with  their  own 
courts.  How  could  this  happen  in  Amer- 
ica? 

In  abolishing  these  bureaus  it  would  re- 
lease thousands  of  men  who  the  W.  M.  B. 
claim  are  badly  needed  to  win  this  war. 
Very  sincerely  yoxirs. 

Win  C.  Davidson. 


AoBiTersary  of  Adoption  of  the  Politk 
CoBstitaticn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NrW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hon- 
oring Poland  on  this,  her  national  day. 
the  anniversary  of  her  famous  constitu- 
tion of  the  3d  of  May  1791,  let  us  pay 
tribute  to  the  sublime  fortitude  with 
which  its  Cliristian  people  are  with- 
standing German  terror. 

It  is  because  their  patriotism  has  been 
strengthened  by  faith  in  God  that  the 
Poles  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
bloody  and  relentless  persecution  that  for 
56  long  months — 2  months  more  than  the 
last   war — the    German    Invaders  liave 
vented  upon  her.    As  has  been  stated 
heretofore — 2.500.0C0  Poles  murdered — 
the  figure.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  now  risen  to 
3*2    million — 500,000   starved   to   death 
by   the  Germans;    2,000.000   Poles   de- 
ported  to   Germany   for   forced   labor; 
1,600.000  driven  from  their  homes  in  the 
western  provinces  of  Poland  and  sent  to 
the  east ;  hundreds  of  thousands  confined 
In  concentration  camps;  the  population 
reduced   to   human   slavery;    dissenters 
who   disputed   the   Nazi   philosophy   of 
state    absolutism    and    a    master    race 
eliminated  without  mercy;  more  than  a 
thousand  towns  and  villages  evacuated; 
348  villages  burned:  everything  of  value 
confiscated,   including   farms,  factories, 
workshops-  stores,  and  even  household 
furniture  and  personal  effects;   7  dio- 
ceses under  total  persecution;  churches, 
colleges,  and  high  schools  closed,  and  in 
some    instances    churches    desecrated; 
members  of  religious  orders  banished; 
archbishops  and  Bishops  deported,  im- 
prisoned, and  in  some  instances  put  to 
death ;  thousands  of  priests  and  religious 
students     executed;     other     thousands 
thrown  Into  concentration  camps  where 
large  numbers  of  them  died  of  maltreat- 
ment; and  the  civilian  population,  espe- 
cially of  the  Jews,  in  many  localities  sub- 
jected to  terrible  "blood  baths." 

I  have  full  confidence  in  the  final  vic- 
tory and  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  of 
recognition  of  the  full  sovereignty  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Poland.  Surely 
after  what  Poland  has  been  through,  the 


first  victim  of  Hitler's  unprovoked  ag- 
gression, of  his  mad  bid  for  world  do- 
minion; after  what  Poland  has  done,  how 
she  defended  her  homeland  and  then 
fought  in  Prance,  in  Norway,  in  Libya, 
in  Italy,  on  land  and  sea  and  in  tiie  skies, 
where  the  Polish  air  force  helped  to  win 
the  Imttle  of  Britain,  our  country,  our 
Allies,  the  United  Nations  and  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole  cannot  stand  by  and  see 
ansrthing  less  than  full  Justice  done  and 
full  restoration  of  her  rights  assured  to 
Poland,  our  gallant  ally  in  thts  war  and 
be  it  not  forgotten  whose  sons  fought  and 
fell  in  our  own  war  of  independence  like 
Pulaski,  or  played  a  notable  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  military  forces  of  our  Re- 
public, like  Kosciuszko.  What  Poland 
did  for  America,  we  must  do  for  Poland. 


Freedom  of  Religion,  Freedom  of  Wor- 
ship—Tkere  Is  a  Ditfereoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extremely  jealous  of  the  freedoms  enun- 
ciated In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  this  Republic. 

That  article,  the  first  article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  says  in  clear  terms: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievance. 

Congress  can  neither  establish  a  reli- 
gion nor  prohibit  the  free  exercise  there- 
of. It  will  be  recalled  that  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Adams.  Franklin,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  most  of  the  others  who  pro- 
vided the  bulwark  of  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy  in  this  country  today  were  quite 
outspoken  on  the  matter  of  religious 
freedom. 

In  hLs  January  6. 1941  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Roosevelt  began  the 
"four  freedoms"  campaign  and  said,  in 
enumerating  them,  "the  second  Is  free- 
dom of  evei-y  person  to  worship  God  In 
his  own  way — everywhere  in  the  world." 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  he 
said  freedom  "to  worship  God  in  his 
own  way."  It  is  truly  religious  freedom. 
Shortly  after  that  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation issued  a  booklet  entitled  "The 
United  Nations  Fight  for  the  Four  Free- 
doms." A  chapter  in  it  was  labeled 
"Freedom  of  religion." 

Three  years  after  his  original  "four 
freedoms"  .speech.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  another  message  to  Congress  In 
which  the  wording  was  changed  as  far 
as  religious  freedom  is  concerned.  The 
contrast  is  striking. 

On  this  recent  occasion,  January  11, 
1944.  Mr.  Roosevelt  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject as  Free  Worship.    Pictures  of  the 


Four  R'eedoms  now  btkng  distributed 
label  one  *TVeedom  of  woi^alp." 

But.  alas,  the  difference  is  as  great  as 
the  space  l)etween  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  The  state  might  direct  a  man's 
religion  and  give  him  "freedom"  to  wor- 
ship in  accordance  with  the  state  plan. 
We  might  have*  freedom  of  worship  as 
long  as  we  worshiped  in  a  manner  pre- 
scril)ed  by  or  in  the  church  set  up  and  ap- 
proved by  the  state.  But  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  first  article  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  providing  that  Congress  can- 
not obstruct  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 
Freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion are  two  separate  things. 

In  this  connection  the  March  18.  1944. 
issue  of  the  Baptist  Western  Recorder 
views  with  some  alarm,  and  Justifiably  so. 
the  present  trend.    It  states: 

Baptists  and  all  other  free  churchmen 
should  be  on  their  toes  these  days  to  guard 
their  liberties.  In  his  January  11  message 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  backing 
up  his  r.ppeal  to  the  Congress  for  enactment 
of  seme  new  war  measures.  President  Roose- 
velt turned  from  his  appeal  for  freedom  of 
rel'gton  and  spcke  only  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. That  Is  exactly  what  the  state  church 
groups  of  the  world  want  him  to  do.  Free- 
dom of  religion  means  everything;  freedom 
of  worship  means  only  that  one  will  be  un- 
molested In  his  house  of  worship,  but  the 
minute  he  goes  out  of  that  place  of  worship 
to  teach,  preach,  circulate  printed  litera- 
ture and  converts,  especially  proselytes,  to  bis 
faith  he  will  go  to  Jail. 

Perhaps  the  President  heard  from  some  of 
the  other  countries  with  respect  to  his  orig- 
inal statement  of  "Freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  In  his  own  way— ererywhere 
in  the  world."  Perhaps  they  thought  be  was 
taking  In  too  much  territory. 

B?  that  as  It  may  we  have  a  Republic  here 
In  America  and  under  a  Republic  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  respected.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  a  democracy.  No  matter  what  other 
countries  may  do.  let  us  maintain  fredom  of 
religion  here — freedom  of  every  man  to  wor- 
ship Ood  when,  where,  and  hov  he  chooeei. 
Also  let  us  talk  more  about  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  quit  talking  about  freedom  ot 
worship. 


Patriotic  Cenfffcis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtTTH   CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RD>RB8ENTATIVn 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD I  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  of  South  Carolina,  of 
Mayl: 

PATKXOnC 


Cotigreas.  at  lu  worst  has  saoM  faulU.  and 
at  iu  worst  U  terrible.  But  It  should  be 
given  its  dtie. 

The  way  it  has  rapported  this  war.  and  the 
people  conducting  it,  to  the  almost  cocnpleU 
exclusion  of  politics.  Is  one  of  the  brlffitMt 
features  of  these  unpleasant  times. 

The  Utest  example  U  the  paaeag*  ot  tbe 
biggeitt  naval  appropriations  bill  In  aU  blitery, 
by  both  haaum  d  Coogreas,  wltbovt  •  die- 
Bentmg  vote. 
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ThJ»  to  biy  DO  vaitLDM  «n  tooltt«d  «••.  Tb«r« 
have  tMcn  mfmtl  otbcr  nouble  WMnpl—  a< 
unanimity  in  CooercM.  and  the  vtM>l«  han- 
«Ui^  ctf  the  war.  on  tb«  toslaUtive  tide,  baa 
baan  surprtaiagly  traa  tram  oppoaltlon  or  de« 

i»y 

R«^rtUeM  of  poUUeal  eooiplleBtiofw  tn  an 
tfeetton  year,  and  tha  tnarttabla  aatatonlanM 
«f  fitter  and  piaj<idlaa.  flnt  things  have  been 
pot  flnt.  and  tiMn  liM  been  better  coopera- 
Uoo  ao  far  than  moat  obaerrer*  would  bava 
tbought  poailbte. 
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Om  Hui^t4  •mi  Fifty-tkird  Antiftnuj 
•f  Hbe  Pofitk  CoBttihitioB 


i 

II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNirarnctrr 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRE8XNTATIVB8 

WHlnesdaM.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marJLs  the  one  hundred  sJid  fifty -third 
anniversary  of  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
For  •  kum  years  Poland  has  been  under 
tbe  heds  of  Nasi  oppression.  For  6  long 
years  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
fighting  the  tjrrannlcal  power  of  the 
Axft.  both  within  their  country  and  in 
aiding  the  Allies  In  carrying  on  the  war. 

One  hundred  and  fifty -three  years  ago 
Poland  set  up  a  constitution  quite  simi- 
lar to  our  Constitution,  and  based  upon 
the  dignity  of  the  individual,  with  liberty 
and  freedom  for  each  of  its  citizens. 

The  present  conflict  began  on  Polish 
soil,  and  history  will  record  the  terrific 
struggle  that  was  put  up  by  Polish  patrl- 
oU.  Many  of  Poland's  young  men  were 
ful  in  getting  out  of  the  country 
tn  joining  the  air  forces  and  combat 
foreea  in  England  and  in  giving  their 
an  to  defeat  the  Axis.  Many  of  these 
brave  Polish  youths  have  died  for  the 
cause. 

It  is  my  hope  and  I  believe  the  hope 
of  all  of  us — that  Poland  will  arise  again 
M  a  great  naUon.  I  am  hopeful  that 
following  Uie  present  conflict  we  may 
aee  a  new  Poland,  witli  her  pre-war 
boundaries  presenred.  Poland  has  never 
been  hesitant  in  its  flRht  for  right  and 
libertgr  and  in  its  fight  against  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

On  tills  great  day  in  Poland's  history. 
let  ua  paj  trUnite  to  the  great  Polish 
heroes  of  yesterday  and  to  tbe  men  and 
of  Poland  who  are  fighting  for 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my 
I  Insert  the  following  letter: 


anlsm.  It  to  fitting  that  t  ito  data  be  oom- 
m«nantad  by  na  in  the  Ut  tted  States 

The  Polea,  always  readj    to  support  the 
democratic  cause,   were   a  ;aln  the   first  to 
stand  against  enemy  of  fre<  lorn. 
followed  their  motto  "for 
for  ours." 

Oould  you.  sir.  on  tbe  St  of  May.  call  thto 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  amerlcan  Senate? 
It  to  our  duty  as  American  i  to  remember  an 
ally  who  though  faced  wit  i  ins\irmoun table 
obatadea  would  rather  dif  than  sxurender 
The  constitution  of  the  3d 
monument  that  testifies 
spirit  of  Poland. 

Respectfxilly  submitted 

A.  Bw*'»  txi.  President 

B.  CtaawLi  irsxx.  Secretary 


Again  they 
'OUT  freedom  and 


of  May  Is  another 
1  0  the  democratic 


Poland's  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF 


lEMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  MICHI&J* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  iESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ma  i  3.  1944 


Mr.    BENNETT    of 
Speaker,  I  consider  it  a 
with  my  colleagues  in 
on  the  celebration  this 
hundred  and  flfty-thln 
the  adoption  of  her  cor  stitution.    Every 
Polish  patriot,  no  matter  where  he  may 
be,  can  well  be  proud  0 
stitutlon,  which  is  on 


greatest  documents  of  1  reedom.    No  na 


i  lioi  18S  ZwnoKTr  N.^i.  Polskibco. 

Hearer  bury.  Conn. 
B.  Tataor. 
W—Kington,  D.  C. 
'.  8a:  On  the  8d  o(  May  ITOl  the  King- 
dom of  Poland,  already  reduced  by  tbe  trl- 
parUta  parUUooa.  wnanlmnnaly  adopted   a 
iMW  eooaUtuUoa  wtiMi  peovMad  for  Uberty 
aad  aqfaal  rlfbu  for  all  men.    What  otbar 
and    paopla    did    with    htoodahed. 
wlOi  her  long  tradition  of  tolerance, 
aBOBBBpUshad  by  ny>rifful  tnnsns 

In  thsas  critical  times,  whan  not  only 
Poland  but  tbe  whole  world  to  flg**t«"g  against 
the  dark  torcfs  of  oppression  and  totalltarl- 


tion  has  fought  harder 
to  maintain  and  upholdl 
freedom  and  justice  for  ts  people 

Today  Poland  finds  h  ?rself  In  perhaps 
the  most  desperate  circ  imstances  of  any 
period  of  her  whole  his  tory. 
set  by  the  cruel  armies  3f  the  aggressors 
on  either  side  of  her  x)rders  and  she 
knows  not  which  way  t( 
pie  of  Poland  want  peai  e.  as  do  the  peo 
pie  of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  and  when  peace!  finally  comes  to 
them,  let  us  hope  that  ll)  Is  upon  the  basis 
of  International  Justice 
in  accordance  with 
which  the  boys  of  our 
fighting  so  valiantly 

Poland  entered  this  cjonfllct  with  over 
whelming  odds  agidnst 
curance  of  the  nation.<; 


Hofiday 


Vflchigan.  Mr. 
pleasure  to  Join 
saluting  Poland 
day  of  the  one 
anniversary  of 


the  Polish  Con- 
of  the  world's 


or  suffered  more 
the  principles  of 


and  equality  and 

t|ie  principles  for 

own  country  are 


her  upon  the  as- 
then  fighting  on 


our  side  that  all  possll  ile  aid  and  coop- 


her. 


eration  would  be  given 

In   her   peace  nego  iations  with   the 
Soviet  Union  it  Is  sinciiely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  principles  laiq 
lantic  Charter  will  be 
dealings  thus  far  witli 
other  smaller  nations, 
has  completely  ignoret 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  Insist  that  peace 
during  the  progress  of 


conducted  in  accordance  with  the  same 


rules  and  regulations 

spirit  that  we  hope  will 

victory  comes.     For  t  lis  war  will  have 

been  fought  in  vain  uiless  the  freedom 

and  sovereignty  of  pe<  pies  and  nations, 

smaQ  and  large,  are  f\|lly  respected  and 

protected. 


down  in  the  At- 

ollowed.     In  her 

Poland  and  the 

the  Soviet  Union 

and  disregarded 

that  this  country 
acgotiatlOQs  made 
ills  war  should  be 


and  in  the  same 
obtain  when  final 


RECORD 

ne  G.  I.  Bni  of  Ricbts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MTW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  over  Station 
WOL  of  the  Mutual  network,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  2,  1944: 

It  to  not  my  pxirpoae  to  confine  myself  to 
a  disctisslon  of  what  to  commonly  called  the 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  as  set  forth  In  the  pro- 
posed bill,  S.  1767,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
awaiting  consideration  by  the  House.  The 
scope  of  my  discussion  goes  far  beyond  that. 
Senate  1767  Is  an  Indication  that  Congress 
to  aware  that  we  cannot  be  haphazard  about 
the  future  of  the  boys  who  have  marched 
fearlessly  off  to  battle.  It  to  more  than  a 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  them.  No  man 
has  yet  bought  groceries,  paid  hto  rent,  gone 
to  school  or  married  on  a  "thank  you."  We 
are  faced  with  the  solemn  obligation  to  as- 
sure  them  those  very  things  they  are  fighting 
for,  among  them,  freedom  from  want,  free- 
dom from  fear.  It  to  not  a  question  of  senti- 
mental slobbering  over  their  sacrifices;  too 
many  pompous  phraaes  have  already  cov- 
ered that.  It  to  a  question  of  facing  realto- 
tlcally.  honestly,  without  compromise  and 
without  fiinchlng  what  every  fighting  man 
and  woman  In  our  armed  forces  to  asking 
now:  "Where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys?" 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  questions 
they  are  asking? 

Will  I  get  my  job  back?  What  If  the  firm 
has  been  reorganized  and  my  Job  destroyed? 
What  If  It  has  been  combined  with  another 
Job?  Where  do  I  fit  In?  What  If  it  has  gone 
out  of  business?  What  If  It  to  doing  another 
kind  of  work?  These  are  not  remote  possl- 
bUltles. 

If  I  had  no  Job  to  go  back  to.  what  do  I  dot 
What  provtoion  to  made  for  tiding  me  over? 
Whom  do  I  see?  Who  answers  my  questions? 
Selective  service  In  reverse?  The  United 
Btatet  Employment  Service? 

WUl  I  be  flung  headlong  Into  an  economy 
changing  from  wartime  to  peacetime  pursuits 
along  with  10.000.000  other  returning  men 
and  women?  WUl  tbera  be  a  plan  of  gradual 
demoblliaatlon,  feeding  manpower  into  ln> 
dustnal  and  agricultural  life  piecemeal?  It 
so,  how  will  selection  be  made?  Prom  point 
of  view  of  length  of  service  or  demands  of 
the  labor  market? 

What  of  the  time  I  have  lest  In  climbing 
upward  In  aaelal  and  financial  progrMSt 
Many  of  those  wIk}  stayed  behind  to  fill  my 
Job  have  been  promoted.  Theirs  to  the  added 
experience  and,  consequently,  higher  pay. 
What  compensation.  If  any,  can  be  given  me 
for  time  out?  A  new  generation  will  have 
grown  up  and  gone  Into  the  labor  market. 
Tbeae  will  be  my  competitors.  What  equita- 
ble adjustment  is  being  planned  now? 

Ttkeae  and  many  more  questions,  I  know, 
bus  around  and  around  in  the  fighting 
man's  head  like  so  many  files  that  won't  be^ 
shooed  away. 

Tbe  story  of  Capt.  Don  Oentlle  to  appro- 
priate. It  to  the  pay-off  on  what  the  boys 
who  are  fighting  our  fight  are  thinking 
about — what  they  expect  from  us  in  the  post- 
war world.  He  said  he  had  lived  on  $IM  a 
month  and  had  been  banking  the  rest  of  his 
allotment  to  "carry  me  over  the  lean.  Job- 
hunting  daya  I  expect  after  the  war." 

A  brave  lad  like  Gentile  should  not  be 
harried  in  mind  by  the   thought  that  he 
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might  be  forestalled  from  realizing  a  gainful 
living.  After  the  war.  It  would  be  tragicaUy 
cruel  to  present  him  and  any  of  the  boys  with 
only  the  lack  of  opportunities  to  work  and 
serve  In  peace  as  they  did  in  war.  His  story 
and  that  of  others  should  have  a  happy  end- 
ing. That  happy  ending  means  economic  se- 
curity and  safety  after  the  last  shot  has  been 
fired.  They  are  entitled  to  Jobs,  homes,  free- 
dom from  fear,  security  In  a  world  rid  of 
fasctom.  The  war  will  have  been  fought  In 
vain  If  all  we  can  give  them  after  they  re- 
turn are  victory  medals  and  apple-stands. 
And  so  I  say  while  the  boys  are  in  all  the 
corners  of  the  world  Intent  just  now.  on 
carrying  you  and  me  forward  to  victory, 
strangers  to  the  comforts  we  enjoy  now, 
strangers  to  the  fireside,  to  the  luxuries,  to 
the  freedoms  we  take  so  much  for  granted, 
we,  here,  must  attempt  to  find  some  of  the 
answers.  We  cannot  wait  until  they  are  re- 
turned to  begin  then,  lest  we  be  confounded 
by  confusion  and  those  we  are  so  proud  of 
now  be  the  sufferers. 

The  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  proposes  to  "pro- 
vide Federal  Government  aid  for  the  read- 
jiistment  In  civilian  life  of  returning  World 
War  No.  2  veterans."  I  shall  ouUine  the  bUl 
briefly  and  generally. 

It  calls  for  the  expediting  and  completion 
of  additional  hospital  facilities  for  war  vet- 
erans. It  outlines  tbe  establishment  of 
boards  of  review  to  pass  upon  the  nature  or 
type  of  discbarge  of  any  ofllcer  or  enlisted 
man.  except  a  dtocharge  or  dismissal  by  rea- 
son of  a  sentence  of  a  court  martial. 

It  provides  for  a  director  of  servicemen's 
education  and  training  under  the  direction 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  together 
with  an  advisory  council,  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  United  States  Commto- 
sloner  of  Education,  and  eight  representatives 
of  the  public  who  shall  be  recognized  leaders 
In  the  fields  of  education,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  Industry.  Those  eligible  for  education 
and  training  shall  be  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits for  a  period  of  1  year  and  a  further 
period  of  education  and  training  Is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  first  year.  A  veteran  during  the 
training  period  will  be  entitled  to  »50  per 
month  subsistence,  plus  $35  per  month  If 
there  are  dependents. 

It  Is  no  empty  provision.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  Research  Branch  of  the  Morale 
Service  Division  Indicates  that  7  percent  of 
the  men  think  they  will  actually  go  back  to 
full-time  school  or  college  after  the  war.  It 
to  conceded,  however,  that  married  men  and 
thOM  ov«r  as  are  least  likely  to  do  so. 

The  condition  of  the  labor  market  to  ex- 
pected to  exert  a  strong  influence  on  theae 
prospects.  Eighty  percent  of  the  men  say 
that  If  they  can  get  no  Job  and  Government 
•Id  to  available  they  will  return  to  school. 

Colleges  are  preparing  to  absorb  1.000,000 
service  men  and  women  at  the  close  of  the 
war  as  a  result  of  the  educational  aid  to  be 
available  to  returning  veterans. 

C(dleges  are  introducing  new  courses,  pro- 
viding individual-guidance  counselors,  estab- 
lishing testing  centers,  etc. 

The  University  of  Michigan  to  considered 
to  have  promulgated  the  most  far-reaching 
programs.  The  University  of  Buffalo  has  an 
11 -point  plan  which  covers  every  field  of 
study  and  endeavor,  Including  special  brush- 
up  and  short  courses.  Other  universities 
have  appointed  committees  to  study  the 
problem. 

When  veterans  return  to  the  classroom 
they  will  find  the  curriculum  adjusted  to 
their  special  needs.  Study  courses  wUl  be 
accelerated  In  every  way  constotent  with  good 
educational  policy. 

All  types  of  schools  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  go  along  with  the  project — ele- 
mentary, secondary,  business,  and  vocational 


achooto.  nonnal  achooto.  mechanical  achooli.  | 
and  prof.ee&icnal  schools.  j 

WhUe  the  present  Senate  bill  does  not  ape-  | 
clfically.  step  by  step,  provide  for  definite 
processes  of  rehabilitation,  there  are  carry- 
over statutes  from  the  last  war  which  do. 
These  statutes  must  be  strengthened  so 
that  there  will  be  absolute  asaurance  that 
every  effort  wU  be  made  to  restore  to  good 
health  the  wounded  and  the  sick  veterans. 
There  wUl  have  to  be  absolute  assurance  of 
a  convalescent-treatment  program.  The 
harrowing  experience  of  men  In  the  air  forces, 
pilots,  bombardiers,  gunners,  parachutlsta, 
etc..  will  need  a  kind  of  rehabUltation  and 
convalescent  program  somewhat  different 
from  Infantrjrmen  or  men  of  the  Navy.  AU 
the  wisdom  and  Ingenuity  of  thto  country 
will  have  to  be  tapped.  The  experience  of 
foreign  governments  will  have  to  be 
considered. 

Social  adJustmenU  bristle  with  difficulties. 
The  handicapped  will  have  to  be  trained  for 
occupations  to  the  end  that  there  not  develop 
again  the  panhandling,  the  peanut  vending, 
the  leaf  raking,  and  the  boondoggling  whicii 
became  such  tragically  familiar  scenes. 
There  will  be  the  difficult  adjustment  of 
men  who  have  returned  from  places  so  dis- 
tant that  even  the  land  names  are  unfamil- 
iar and  those  lads  who  have  experienced  Uto 
and  diseases  we  heretofore  did  not  even  know 
existed.  In  trying  to  plan  for  the  future 
none  of  these  must  be  forgotten. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  provision  to 
made  In  the  bill  for  loans  to  veterans  up  to 
•1.000,  which  will  bear  no  Interest  the  first 
year  and  3  percent  thereafter.  Such  money 
can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  repair  of 
residential  property,  land,  machinery,  busi- 
nesses, and  the  like. 

The  bUl  calls  for  an  effective  Job-counsel- 
ing and  employment  placement  service  for 
veterans  within  the  United  SUtes  Employ- 
ment Service. 

It  further  calls  for  a  readjustment  allow- 
ance for  each  week  of  unemployment  up  to 
52  weeks.  Generally  the  allowance  provided 
for  Is  •!&  per  week,  plus  an  additional  •&  If 
there  Is  1  dependent,  •S  If  there  are  3,  and 
$10  If  there  are  3  or  more  dependents. 

Thto.  then,  generally.  Is  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights,  which  paased  the  Senate.  True.  It 
provides  a  partial  answer  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  being  debated  up  and  down 
G.  I.  fronts— In  the  Pacific,  In  England,  In 
lUly.  m  the  United  SUtea,  in  India;  in  abort, 
wherever  our  American  serviceman  slU  down 
to  talk  or  think. 

But  what  doaa  he  think  about  It?  It  to 
hto  future. 

Is  the  bUl  really  adequaUf  Hucatlon. 
training,  hospitalization,  loans,  Job  oounael- 
Ing.  unemphiyment  Insurance,  these  are 
well  enough  In  their  way,  that  to.  they  are 
excellent  provisions  If  the  Jobs  are  to  be 
had.  If  the  economy  to  ready  to  absorb  new 
business  adventures,  new  agricultural  enter- 
prtoes.  The  bill  provides  for  guides,  but 
what  If  there  to  nothing  to  guide  to?  Of 
what  avail  Is  job  counseling.  If  there  to  no 
job.  or  vocational  training  If  the  labor  market 
to  glutted,  or  the  readiness  to  lend  money  to 
the  veteran  for  a  business  venture,  if  the 
rtok.  at  best,  to  a  shaky  one? 

Again,  Ulk  will  arise  of  bonusea.  The 
word  "bonus"  in  Itself  to  a  bad  word.  It 
Implies  a  gratuity  or  something  given  for 
nothing.  That  to  farthest  from  the  truth. 
You  could  csmouflage  It  with  calling  It  "ad- 
justment compensation"  as  we  did  In  the  last 
war.  Whatever  you  call  It.  payment  will 
have  to  be  made.  But  ahead  of  the  bonua 
must  come  jobs.  The  so-called  bonus  to  a 
nice  gesture,  but  definitely  limited  in  charac- 
ter and  hardly  conducive  to  maintaining  the 
morale  of  those  whoae  most  earnest  desire 
wlU  be  to  establtoh  for  themselves  a  sulUble 
place  in  the  new  scheme  of  tilings. 

There  are  already  one  and  one  quarter 
million  discharged  soldiers.      The   problem 


they  praaaat  Is  not  ao  great  as  that  whteh 
wUl  be  pwnted  when  we  have  10.000.000 
ao  dtaehaigtd.  The  rate  of  discharge  to  ap- 
proidinatcly  36.000  per  month.  In  some  eoai> 
munltlea  there  has  already  been  felt  the  im- 
pact of  thto  auddea  return.  But  they  do 
constitute  a  problem  here  and  now,  •  pit>b> 
lam  In  educaUon.  rehabilitation,  liospttall- 
lation,  ecoxKimlc  and  social  adjustment. 

We  have  all  seen  vartotlons  of  the  ad  fea* 
turtng  a  serviceman  ufftng  "Leave  my  coun- 
try the  way  I  left  It.  please. "  Thto  caution 
has  as  many  meanings  aa  there  are  Individ* 
uals  for  the  service.  To  many  soldiers.  Bail- 
ors, and  marines,  home  sweet  honoe  was  not 
a  vine-covered  cottage  by  the  side  of  tl>e  road. 
It  might  have  t>een  a  slum  on  a  side  street 
In  some  metropolis.  Many  never  enjoyed  the 
right  of  reasonabto  opportunity— never  knew 
tlie  dignity  of  a  regular  job.  Many  never 
knew  the  luxury  of  even  a  small-aavings  ac- 
count to  cushion  the  blow  of  a  lay-off.  Fre- 
quently. Utneas  v-as  their  lot  and  eeocMmia 
hardship,  their  dally  problem. 

To  theae.  then.  It  to  our  responsibility  to 
Insure  a  decent  way  of  life — a  home  In  im- 
proved surroundings,  a  Job.  world  security. 
It  must  be  a  better  world,  after  the  blood, 
toll,  and  tears.  General  welfare  must  prove 
more  than  a  blanket  to  toss  over  the  un- 
sightly sores  of  the  body  politic. 

It's  a  threefold  reaponalbUlty.  that  of  man- 
agement, labor,  and  government.  The  de- 
mand exists  for  consumers'  goods,  but  de- 
mand without  purchasing  power  does  not 
create  a  market.  In  the  reconversion  from 
war  to  peace  economy,  the  soldier  has  an  Im- 
portant stake.  Shall  present  controls  be  nar- 
rowed gradually  or  suddenly  broken  off  alto- 
gether? These  are  questions  we  mtut  sooa 
solve  for  the  soldier  and  ourselvea. 

However,  the  picture  to  not  one  of  despair. 
Far  from  it.  New  Industries  are  watting  to 
be  born.  Miracles  of  Invention  and  discovery, 
accelerated  by  war.  give  promise  of  wider  dis- 
tribution among  the  people  of  the  goods  of 
this  earth.  There  are  tremendous  savings  In 
the  hands  of  the  people  now  to  the  form  of 
War  bonds  and  at  the  same  time  a  dearth  of 
clvUlan  goods.  Thto  wUl  be  a  pertinent  fac- 
tor In  carrying  ovar  the  precarious  transition 
from  wartime  to  paaoetlme  piu-suiu.  There 
are  healthy  signs  everywhere  of  post-war 
planning  councils.  In  management.  In  labor, 
m  government.  They  are  all  Intent  upon 
prevenung  what  happened  after  the  last  war 
aa  symbollMd  by  the  corner  apple  aUnd. 

Tlie  United  Slates  Ohambar  of  Oommerea 
consumer  survey  states  thai  Uj0004X>0  fam- 
Ulea  had  naroad  on*  or  more  major  pw 
chases  that  they  will  make  within  •  montha 
after  the  war.  About  1,M0.000  tamllM  in- 
tend to  build  or  buy  new  homes:  17.400.000 
win  acquire  automobiles;  34  Btatea  and  150 
cities  with  populations  of  fiOO.000  are  plan- 
ning some  kind  of  public-works  program. 

Much  of  the  problem  will  bs  solved  with 
the  return  of  prosperity  and  seooomlc  well- 
being  to  thto  land  of  ours.  The  demand 
for  ClvUlan  goods  will  be  tremendous.  There 
win  be  a  huge  backlog  of  accumulated  de- 
mand for  our  goods  all  over  the  world,  espe- 
cially where  the  good  wUl  has  been  dsrslopad 
by  lend-lease  aid.  A  vast  merchant  marina 
will  take  the  productivity  of  our  farms  and 
factories  to  the  poru  of  the  seven  seas. 
Indlviduato  In  thto  country  now  have  •>•.- 
000,000.000  In  savings.  They  are  going  to 
buy  homes,  refrigerators,  radios.  autoraobUas. 
televtolon  seu,  new  furniture,  etc.  The  pres- 
ent economic  vacuum  tliat  cxtoU  here  and 
abroad  relative  to  civllton  goods  mtjat  bs 
filled  and  will  be  filled. 

After  every  war  htot<M7  telto  us.  the  tre- 
mendous demand  for  dvllUn  goods  cauaaa 
a  prosperity  to  descend  upon  the  land.  Ttals^ 
In  turn,  creates  most  of  the  Jobs  f or  O  L  ioa 
and  O.  I.  Jim  after  dcmoblUaitiaa  day. 

But   that   proeperlty   will   do* 
sol  te  all  dtfllctiltlsB. 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

or  mnisTtf  AMU 
W  TOT  HOOBB  or  REPR«8ErrATIV» 

Wednesdaw.  Man  i.  1944 
Iflr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
H  liappy  pilTllege  on  the  one  bundred  and 
fifty-third  annivemry  of  the  adoption  of 
FoUab  Constitution  to  Join  with  over 
I  American  ciiixens  of  Polish  de- 
scent In  paying  tribute  to  courageous  Po- 
iMMl  for  her  notable  contribution  to  the 
onae  of  the  AUles  m  the  preaent  titanic 
strufsle  against  the  barbaric  forces  who 
seek  to  extinfuish  the  Ught  of  Uberty 
troufbout  the  civiliaed  workL 

Ttaa  ItfatofT  of  Poland  is  replete  with 
— Liinns  and  a  Unn  determination  to 
exist  as  a  peaceful  and  liberty-knrinf  na- 
tion. Prom  the  tenth  to  the  stxteenth 
century  Poland  experienced  the  transi- 
tion from  a  vassal  state  to  the  full  dignity 
of  a  kingdom.  Destined  to  became  an  in- 
fluential natkm.  the  ayarice  and  greed  of 
tiM  noiilllty  who  were  the  rulmg  class 
proved  a  svtoos  detriment  to  the  progress 
of  the  nation.  Aided  by  a  ConsUtutkm 
ttat  was  Tldoas  and  impractical,  the  no- 
hUtf  gbwed  their  power  and  althoogii 
they  represented  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  population  of  Poland  the  remaining 
•S  percent  were  powerless  to  express  their 
win  and.  as  a  result,  the  nation  was  torn 
asuwter  and  cbaoa  and  confvMkn  lure- 


Dnrtng  this  dark  period  in  the  NaUon's 
history.  Coont  Joseph  Pulaski,  with  his 
three  sons  and  three  other  patriotic 
Poles,  met  on  February  29,  1768.  at  the 
town  of  Bar  where  they  signed  a  secret 
eoavact  which  la  known  as  the  famous 
Ooofederation  of  Bar.  Bent  on  savii^ 
rojand  from  complete  disintegration. 
Count  Joseph  Pulaski  began  the  task  of 
securing  recruits  and  8.000  Poles  re- 
sponded to  the  can.  Coimt  Caslmir  Pu- 
laski, who  was  later  to  gain  undying 
fame  as  a  member  of  Washington's 
in  the  fight  for  American  inde- 
t.  was  then  only  20  years  of  age 
plaeed  in  charge  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops,  in  which  poittkn  he  dis- 
tinguished himaelf  by  his  yalor  and 
couragt. 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  superiority 
tn  number  and  armaments  of  the  enemy, 
the  Pulaski  forces  were  finally  forced  to 
bow  to  defeat  with  the  elder  Pulaski  dy- 
ing to  prtmm  camp,  his  son,  Francis, 
killed  in  battle,  and  Count  Casimlr  Pu- 
laski with  10  s\irvivors  seeking  refuge  in 
Hungary  from  where  he  later  migrated 
to  the  United  States  to  Join  Oen.  Oeorge 


Washington  and  to  beeeiM  known  as  the 
father  of  the  United  flCatca  Cavalry 
Umxigb  his  ability  ta  tr  lin  troops  based 
upon  his  military  exper  ence  in  fighting 
Poland's  battle  for  freedom  and  liberty. 
Imbued  with  the  bumiiig  seal  of  a  true 
patriot.  Pulaski  fought  hrith  the  Conti- 
nental Army  and  disUikulshed  himself 
by  his  rare  courage  ant  marked  ability 
of  leadership.  His  coIo  -f ul  military  ca- 
reo*  was  ended  at  the  Ba  ttle  of  Savannah 
when  he  gave  1^  life  ii  i  defense  of  our 
country. 

America  owes  an  und]  ing  debt  of  grat- 
itude not  alone  to  Oen.  Casimlr  Pulaski 
but  also  to  another  gr«  t  Polish  patriot, 
Koscluszko.  whose  stat  le  adorns  Lafa- 
yette Square  near  the  W  lite  House  and  Ls 
a  constant  reminder  of  his  sterling  con- 
iributton  to  the  Amerlc  in  cause  of  free- 
dom. General  Washing  ton  was  quick  to 
appreciate  the  ability  )f  Koscluszko  in 
training  the  Contlnenta  Army,  and  when 
the  hard-earned  vlctoy  was  achieved 
this  liberty-loving  see  of  Poland  re- 
turned to  his  native  lan  1  with  the  assur- 
ance of  this  NaUon's  i  ratitude  for  the 
heroic  services  he  rend  rred  during  that 
perilous  period  in  our  h  story. 

The  same  spirit  of  sac  -Ifice  and  intense 
love  for  freedom  and  li  )erty  has  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  patriot :  Poles  for  many 
centuries.  When  Hit  er  began  his 
march  through  Polan  i  in  September 
1898.  tlie  honor  of  th  >  nation  was  at 
stake,  and  motivated  3y  the  spirit  of 
Pula^  and  Kosciuszko  the  gallant  Poles 
elected  to  defend  their  r  ation  against  the 
German  aggressor.  He  pelessly  outnum- 
bered ttiey  fought  valii  intly  against  the 
common  enemy  of  maniund  and  their 
valiant  resisiance  In  t  le  face  of  over- 
whelming odds  proved  i  powerful  influ- 
ence and  a  lasting  lesson  of  patriotic 
fervor  to  all  nations. 

Despite  the  subjugatl  )n  of  their  home- 
land, the  courageous  Eoles  are  fighting 
on  with  relentless  fuii^.  Their  nation 
despoiled  and  millions  of  their  fellow 
citiaens  murdered  or  [laced  In  concen- 
tration camps,  the  flaiie  of  liberty  and 
freedom  still  bums  deei  ly  in  their  hearts. 
Various  forms  of  contiJ  lued  resistance  to 
the  Naxi  hordes  have  i  iven  Hitler  grave 
concern.  Despite  the  e  islavement  of  the 
Polish  people,  they  continue  to  fight  the 
oppressor  by  sabotage  it  every  opportu- 
nity. Their  dogged  de^  ermination  to  op- 
pose Hitler  gave  Franc  f  and  Great  Brit- 
ain precious  we^s  in  vhlch  to  mobilize 
their  forces.  The  undi  irground  forces  in 
Poland  today  are  a  source  of  constant 
worry  and  annoyance  to  the  Nazi  in- 
vaders and  require  a  large  number  of 
German  troops  for  pati  ol  duty  that  could 
be  used  to  advantage  elsewhere,  while 
remnants  of  the  Pollsl  i  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  merchant  r  larine  are  serving 
valiantly  on  all  battle  fronts  and  aiding 
the  allies  In  their  deU  rmination  to  free 
the  civilised  world  frun  the  throes  of 
dictatorship. 

It  is  a  tragic  truth  hat  today  Poland 
is  In  ruins,  with  her  so  1  barren,  her  food 
confiscated,  her  peo]  le  enslaved,  her 
churches  and  convents  desecrated,  and 
institutions  of  learning  abolished.  But 
the  Invader  In  his  hist  or  world  domina- 


tion has  forgotten  an  age-old  truth  that 
the  blood  of  a  nation's  martyrs  is  the 
seed  from  wlilch  springs  the  deliverance 
of  free  men  everywhere. 

For  5  years  Constitution  Day — the 
greatest  national  holiday  in  Poland— has 
been  observed  in  the  dark  shadows  of 
war.  It  is  a  day  comparable  to  our  own 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the 
Polish  Constitution  is  but  4  years  younger 
than  our  own  priceless  treasure — the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  blood  of  over  2.000,000  Polish  vic- 
tims of  German  aggression  has  irrigated 
the  soil  of  the  small  and  peace-loving 
nation  of  Poland,  while  thousands  of  her 
vsdlant  sons  are  flchting  with  the  United 
Nations  and  many  of  them  laying  down 
their  lives  on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts. 

The  Polish  anthem — "Poland  is  not  yet 
lost"  is  echoed  by  every  hberty-loving 
American  on  the  anniversary  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  It  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  full  and  complete  restoration  of 
Poland  as  a  nation  will  ever  remain  the 
aim  and  objective  of  not  only  the  Amer- 
ican people  but  of  all  of  the  United 
Nations. 

In  saluting  the  indomitable  courage  of 
the  Polish  people  on  their  great  national 
holiday,  let  us  remember  Poland's  brave 
past,  her  tragic  and  heroic  present  and 
the  brighter  future  in  store  for  this 
courageous  nation.  In  addition,  let  us 
add  our  prayers  to  the  devout  exhorta- 
tions of  a  brave  and  unconquered  nation, 
mindful  that  Poland  whose  stellar  role 
in  the  present  war  has  proved  an  inspir- 
ing spectacle  and  has  earned  the  undying 
gratitude  of  freemen  throughout  the  en- 
tire world. 


PoCsh  CoBstihitioB  Daf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  L  TOWE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Poland's  national  holiday.  It  commemo- 
rates the  signing  on  May  3.  1791  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  one  of  the  worid's 
great  dociunents  of  freedom. 

In  Poland  today  lips  will  be  sealed  and 
church  bells  will  be  silent.  The  Nazis 
have  temporarily  destroyed  the  freedom 
which  the  people  of  Poland  gained  on 
this  day  153  years  ago.  This  set-back  to 
Polish  liberty  is  only  temporary  however. 
Soon  the  Nazis  will  be  conquered,  with 
the  help  of  thousands  of  Polish  Na- 
tlcmals.  and  the  glorious  traditions  of 
Poland  will  once  again  be  restored. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  spared  the 
atrocities  of  the  Nazis  salute  the  valiant 
and  brave  sons  and  daughters  of  Poland 
within  and  without  their  native  land. 
We  assure  them  that  their  flght  has  not 
been  in  vain.  We  pledge  them  that  all  in 
our  power  will  be  done  to  restore  their 
territory  and  their  sacred  right  to  Uve 
again  as  free  men  and  women. 
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Petisk  Coastihitioa  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
most  fitting  that  we  who  enjoy  the 
hberties,  the  freedoms,  the  opportimlties 
that  this  great  land  of  ours  offers,  should 
pay  tribute  and  honor  to  the  valiant  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  We  should  properly 
recognize  the  great  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  democratic 
way  of  life  that  was  embodied  in  the  his- 
toric document  adopted  by  the  Diet  of 
Poland  on  May  3, 1791.  The  principle  of 
that  doctrine,  namely,  "all  power  in  civil 
society  is  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,"  was  2  years  previously  adopted 
by  our  Constitution.  The  Constitution 
of  Poland,  like  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution,  recog- 
nized that  all  men  are  created  equal  and 
that  each  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
the  inalienable  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  Polish 
people  not  only  believed  in  freedom  for 
their  fellow  Poles,  but  also  for  their  fel- 
low men.  No  complete  history  of  the 
United  States  fails  to  record  the  exploits 
of  brilliant  Polish  men  who  came  to  this 
coimtry  to  flght  against  tyranny,  and  to 
help  our  land  gain  the  freedom  in  which 
Uiey  so  steadfastly  believed. 

Unfortunately,  the  freedoms  and  lib- 
erties in  which  they  beUeved  and  for 
which  they  fought,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  for  others,  were  dlfBcult  to 
maintain  for  themselves.  Though  they 
l}ecame  embroiled  in  many  wars,  the 
Polish  people  pressed  forward  in  their 
quest  for  freedom.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  clouds  of  war  gathered  over 
them.  They  were  firmly  convinced  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  principles  of 
their  Constitution,  and  determined  to 
uphold  them.  Rather  than  to  com- 
promise these  principles,  they  stood 
heroically  and  fought  bravely  against 
the  forces  of  aggression.  Their  mate- 
rial resources  were,  in  many  instances, 
reduced  to  shambles.  Their  material 
losses  were  insignificant  compared  to  the 
loss  of  life,  and  to  the  untold  mental  and 
physical  sufferings  that  were  inflicted 
upon  them.  Anguish  and  agony  were 
endured  because  the  doctrines  of  their 
Constitution  were  not  empiy  words,  but 
rather  were  principles  that  were  incul- 
cated into  their  minds  and  hearts  to 
such  a  degree  that  those  principles 
meant  more  to  them  than  life  itself. 

While  the  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
strive  for  victory— a  victory  in  which 
Poland  is  taking  its  noble  part,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  of  the 
"four  freedoms,"  of  the  Teheran  Declara- 
tion, should  ever  remain  a  vital  force  in 
the  world,  and  brave  Poland  should 
again  take  its  well  deserved  and  proper 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 


One  Haadred  aad  Fifty-tkird  Anniversary 
of  Adoption  of  tk«  Pobsk  Coasti- 
tntioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF  NIW  TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Polish  people  are  commemorating  an 
event  of  great  historic  significance.  It 
is  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution,  a  liberal  dociunent  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  the  common  people 
and  dedicated  to  the  same  principles  of 
freedom  which  inspired  our  American 
forefathers. 

We  in  America  have  been  a  happy  and 
prosperous  nation  under  our  charter  of 
liberties.  Poland  has  suffered  dismem- 
berment and  persecution.  Free  people 
everyi»here  admire  the  steadfastness  of 
the  Polish  people  in  keeping  the  ideals  of 
democratic  principles  alive  and  vibrant 
during  123  years  of  national  extinction 
and  they  rejoiced  when  Poland  again 
took  her  honorable  place  in  the  family 
of  nations  after  the  last  World  War, 
largely,  we  like  to  think,  because  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  American 
people  at  the  peace  conference. 

In  1939.  Hitler,  with  ruthless  and  bar- 
baric savagery  and  with  overwhelming 
military  strength,  occupied  Poland.  He 
conquered  territory,  but  not  the  indom- 
itable spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  Da- 
spite  murder,  starvation,  enslavement, 
and  Indescribable  suffering,  there  has 
been  no  appeasement,  no  surrender. 
The  Polish  people  fight  on  for  their 
rightful  place  in  the  sun,  and  it  is  with 
deep  satisfaction  that  we  realize  Ameri- 
can boys  of  all  ancestries  fight  with 
them. 

Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York,  issued 
a  proclamation  a  few  days  ago.  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  It 
expresses  my  thoughts  and  sentiments  on 
this  historic  occasion. 

PBOCLAMATION 

St  ATI  OF  Niw  York. 
Executive  Chamber,  Albany. 

For  almost  6  years  the  people  of  Poland 
have  suffered  an  appalling  matyrdom  under 
the  heel  of  the  Nazla.  When  their  country 
was  invaded  they  resisted  against  over- 
whelming odds,  with  a  valor  which  has  com- 
pelled the  admiration  and  respect  of  tb« 
entire  civilized  world. 

As  part  of  the  United  Nations,  the  fighting 
men  of  Poland  liave  fought  with  their  tra- 
ditional bravery  and  military  skill  in  the  same 
cause  as  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  home  front  men  and  women 
of  Polish  origin  are  working  hard  and  making 
great  sacrifices  to  support  the  war  effort  of 
our  country. 

On  May  3  the  Polish  people  will  commemo- 
rate a  notable  event  in  their  history,  th« 
adoption  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  1791.  In 
consideration  of  all  these  facts  it  is  fitting 
that  we  should  Join  our  fellow  Americans 
of  Polish  blood  in  doing  honor  to  the  great 
traditions  of  the  people  of  Poland. 


Now,  therefore.  I.  Thomas  K.  Dewey.  Gov- 
ernor or  the  Sute  of  New  York,  hereby  pro- 
claim May  3  as  Poland  Day.  and  I  urg* 
all  the  citizens  of  New  York  SUtc  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  Poland  side  by  side  with  our 
own  national  emblem  to  show  ova  sympathy 
and  comradeship. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  ami 
of  the  State  at  the  capitol  in  the  ctty  of 
Albany  this  14th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1M4. 

By  the  Governor: 

PaVL  K.  LocKwooo. 
Saerstsry  to  the  Oovemof. 


Wkat  3d  of  May  Means  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF  NZW  TOhK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  of  no  written  or  spoken 
word  which  more  clearly  commemoratea 
the  significance  of  ttiis  day  in  Poland's 
history  and  the  mihtant  spirit  of  a  truly 
great  people  than  the  following  state- 
ment: 

WHAT  "THiaD  OF  MAT"  MXANS  TO  POLAND 

(By  Joseph  P.  JunoarA.  Director.  Polish 

Government  Information  Center) 
Poles  the  world  over  are  celebrating  th^ir 
national  holiday,  the  one  bundred  and  fltty- 
ihlrd  anniversary  of  the  3d  ol  May  Cctistliu- 
tlon  that  niarked  their  nation  s  spiritual  re- 
birth. Since  1939.  for  close  on  6  years. 
Poland  has  observed  her  national  holiday 
under  the  yoke  of  foreign  aggression  that  has 
utterly  failed  to  crush  her  free  spirit. 

'When.  In  1791,  the  Polish  Diet  adopted  th« 
Sd  of  May  ConsUtutlori.  It  was  the  most 
democratic  In  Europe.  Anglo-Saxon  liberal 
thought  and  British  political  custom  Inspired 
lU  framers.  proof  of  the  spiritual  ties  Po- 
land had  with  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
the  west.  This  demccratlc  relatlotuhlp. 
rooted  in  the  traditional  tolerance  of  tb« 
Polish  people,  endured  through  the  tragle 
years  of  Poland's  bondage  and  became  an 
inspiration  for  future  generations  ol  Pole*. 
Theae  ties  are  stUl  alive  and  can  never  b« 
broken. 

The  3d  of  May  Constitution  brought  about 
a  great  reform,  peaceful  In  method,  revolu- 
tionary In  effect,  and  carried  out  according 
to  law.  lU  purpose  was  to  preaerv*  tbm 
existing  regime  by  improving  it.  to  concen- 
trate the  moral  forces  of  the  nation,  and 
draw  the  people  into  the  task  of  bullulng 
up  Poland's  national  strength.  What  better 
national   day   could   we  celebrate? 

The  constitution,  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  well-ordered  freedom  and  tolerance,  with 
respect  for  the  rlghU  o(  man.  overthrew  for- 
eign domination  sUikiiig  at  the  very  core 
of  Poland's  existence  and  Independence. 

Poland  will  always  fl|;ht  tyranny  and  Im- 
moral international  agreements.  Poland 
will  always  support  every  lawful  exprcaalon 
of  international  morality,  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "rour  freedoms'  and  de- 
mand that  they  be  stnctly  adhered  to  and 
Implemented. 

Closely  linked  with  the  defense  of  Uw. 
freedom,  and  morality  In  international  af- 
fairs, is  the  question  of  Poland's  independ- 
ence. 

In  defenae  of  Poland  s  freedom  and  tsda- 
pendence,  aU  Pc^es  are  uuit«d  and  of  a  tXa^ 
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mtnd.  NoUklng  can  loown  tb»  dOM  ■■1^ 
of  the  tiiiwnwiiT  and  tb«  pMplt.  It  ti  to- 
poMtble  to  dcMcli  the  wMMrptnind  moT»- 
OMnt  ftOBi  tlie  PoUih  Oovernn>*nt  In  Lon- 
dMi,  tte  onlT  lawmi  Mid  eoD•ut^nlonla  gov- 
MMMBt.  All  attMnpt*  to  tmpiwi  upon  Pol- 
Mid  •  goTMnmrnl  or  a  reiflm*  from  ouuid*. 
10  BuiOTi  tn  b«r  tnUrnal  aiTatn — political 
or  anrtal  fn  violate  brr  tcmtoriftl  intcgrttjr. 
or  to  eoBtSol  h«r  foralgn  potter.  wlU  alvaja 
and  eTcrywhere  mMt  wltb  uaanUnma  n- 
■UUDC*  from  tlw  govcrninent  and  people  of 
Wettttt.  »t  bonie  and  atroad. 

Foland'a  gallant  and  uoswenrlng  t%ht 
agaliMt  O^niMui  ag^awloa,  Foland'a  tm- 
maeulata  moral  and  tdeologtcal  record,  give 
her  tiM  oadeatbte  rtgbt  to  ftUl  Jnetloe,  and 
to  oompailaatlon  for  the  incredible  aacrlflcea 
■Mda  tj  the  PolMi  paople  in  their  Oght  for 
world    fTMdkMB. 

The  Pole*  were  the  flrst  to  fight  the  Oer- 
mana.  Poland  has  produced  no  Qulallng. 
Th«  mcrtflOM  cC  the  Pollah  Nation  are  greater 
than  tboM  of  any  of  her  allies.  More  than 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  Poltsh  Nation  have 
laid  tfoWB  their  Utm  in  the  ilght  for  frectkm. 

Our  immediate  aim  U  victory  over  the 
Oermans.  a  vletory  that  wUl  free  Europe 
aa«  the  wbol*  world  from  any  new  aggraa- 
alon.  PcOand  will  demand  material  guar- 
anties against  any  new  German  attack, 
^land  will  demand  strict  adherence  to 
•rttctes  «  and  S  of  the  AUantle  Charter, 
which  provide  lor  a  system  at  coUaetlv*  tm- 
cunty  and  for  permanent  dlaannament,  ■■ 
well  aa  for  rendering  harmless  statea  that  are 
a  potential  threat  to  peace. 

In  reborn  Poland,  the  complete  unanimity 
existing  between  the  Ooremment  and  the 
people  win  find  Immediate  expression  »n  far- 
reaching  political  and  social  refonna.  which. 
however,  like  the  greet  reform  of  the  3d  o< 
May  win  not  be  imposed  by  force,  but  en- 
acted by  a  tree  parliament  elected  by  demo- 
cratte  «otv*raal  auffrage.  TtMB*  rerorms 
wUl  iMk  Ant  or  an  to  ralM  the  standard  of 
IMtag  and  prcductlve  strwflb  of  VOiaMl  to 
the  level  of  the  western  deoMeradea.  and  to 
hnproive  the  lot  of  the  working  classes 
which— as  the  3d  of  May  constitution  said — 
nn  the  beet  part  o*  any  nation.  The  decla- 
TOtloQ  or  polley  of  the  Polish  Ocvemment  in 
l/pw»9^ — a  govemiaent  of  national  unity — 
luuit  am  nfMiJ  M.  1»43.  rejecting  all 
Molatonklp,  MnplMaMlDf  devotion  to  dem- 
ocratic pr.r>clpleB,  guaranteeing  equal  right* 
to  all  minorities.  pronMng  fuU  employmant 
at  fair  wages,  also  provided  for  the  comple- 
tlMl  of  agrarian,  reform  to  Increase  in  Po- 
iMld  the  number  ct  medtum-elae  home- 
steads. Poland  believes  In  the  victory  Ot 
right  o««r  might,  justice  over  violenee.  and 
the  retgn  of  freedom  in  this  world.  Poland 
In  a  sptnt  of  democracy  lodts  to  the  world 
fbr  the  reallntion  of  her  hopes,  for  Poland 
Is  r«ally  a  test  case.  Witbotrt  jiistice  to 
Poland,  there  can  be  no  better  world. 
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tPoUi  CoMliiiliM  D«7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLET 

or  rantsTLVARu 
or  THK  HOUSS  OP  agPRSSSNTATI  V  B 

Wednesday,  May  J.  1944 

Mr.  KSLLEY.    Mr.  Spettker.  today,  u 
«o  mark  the  anniversary  of  Use  a<loption 

of  a  constitution  in  Poland  In  1791,  I 
should  like  to  express  the  hope  of  every 
eaa  of  ns,  I  am  sure,  that  Poland  and 
FoUah  people  may  once  more  enjoy  the 


liberty  and  freedom  fo 
dared  ao  much  and  endured 
we  enter  upon  the  day 
est  trials  and  final  vlclfDry 
be  forgotten  that  we 
with  a  great  mission 
prisoned  and  oppresscjd 
rope  who  have  already 
their  share  in  the  trl^pb 
better  world  to  follow 


which  tbey  have 

so  much.    As 

of  our  own  great- 

It  shonld  not 

isre  also  charged 

restore  the  Im- 

peoples  of  Eu- 

pald  so  dearly  for 

and  in  the 


to 


FreedMi  Tkr^of li  F  rcc  GavcrMscat 


EXTENSION  OP 

or 

HON.  KARL  I 


or  sotrrH  i  akota 


IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRBBSNTATIVKS 


Wednesday,  K^y  3,  1944 

Speaker,    under 

the  House,  I  am 

ks   a   part   of  the 

and  informative 

city  late  in  April 

author  of  Union 

a  proposed  pat- 

ooperatior  called 


do 


Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr 
leave  granted  me  by 
herewith,   including 
Rxcou).  an  interestin 
address  delivered  in 
by  Clarence  K.  Streit 
Now  and  proponent 
tern  of  international 
Federal  Union. 

Whether  you  agree 
proposals  as  many 
me,  you  remain  open 
optimum  method  to  be 
States  in  making  its 
good  in  the  post-war 
will  fUxd  considerable 
in   the   accompanyini 
Streit.    His  leasonini 
lenglng  because  it  has 
Ing  to  q>eciflc 
that  it  is  the   ferv 
Americans  today 
we  can  replace  the  gli 
scriptive  of  general 
posals  as  to  possible 
sued  in  approaching 
are  so  universally 

It  Is  only  as  we  get 
and  policies  that  we 
the  tiK  and  scope  of 
ment  existing  in  the 
what  can  be  done 
done  to  provide  for 
and  an  orderly  and 
which  a  fair  chance 
become  the  right  of 
of  the  privilege  of  a 


suggest  ons 
e  it 
that 
ili.t 

gCEils 


I  do  not  know  how  to 
tlon  of  the  honor  yen 
me:  It  toochm  me  too 
of  support,  and  when 
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thing  m  the  book.  It  was  simply  this:  Pas 
sans  tol  Jeanne  Def ranee.  (Not  without 
thee.  Jeanne  Def  ranee.)  And  thafs  the  way 
I  feel  about  her  tonight. 

I  would  try,  next,  to  thank  those  of  you 
who.  nice  my  friend  Governor  Landon.  do  not 
agree  with  me  in  favoring  union  now— what 
am  I  saying? — who  do  not  yet  sgree  with  me 
in  favoring  union.  I  honor  highly  the 
friendship  of  these  men  who  carry  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  dtscursicn  to  stich  a  height,  who 
not  only  sgree  with— was  It  Pitt?— that  if  the 
opposition  did  not  exist  It  would  have  to 
ba  oaatsd,  but  Join  in  honoring  the  opposi- 
tion with  a  dinner. 

I  think  they  embody  one  of  the  highest 
American  traditions.  I  cor\fes8  I  hope  that 
they  will  end  by  following  the  example  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  neglected  heroes. 
I  mean  Melancton  Smith,  the  chief  orator 
of  the  majority  opposing  Pederal  Union  when 
the  Constitution  was  up  for  ratiflcatloa 
In  New  York  Stale  In  1788.  When  he  finally 
became  convinced— partly  by  the  urban* 
logic  of  Hamilton  and  partly  by  the  harsh 
logic  of  events — that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
side,  this  remarkable  Mr.  Smith  went  over 
to  the  other  side  and  brought  with  him 
enough  others  to  give  the  Constitution  a 
majority  of  three  votes,  enotigh  to  ratify  It 
•  •  •  for  luckily  the  Constitution  did  not 
have  to  pass  the  Senate  to  go  Into  force. 

If  my  oppositl-->n  friends  who  have  dons 
me  ao  much  honor  tonight  do  not  follow 
Melancton  Smith's  road,  they  are  still  in  the 
great  line  that  Peter  Porcupine  embellished. 
Peter  Porcupine— his  real  name  was  William 
Cobbett — was,  as  his  pseudonym  implies,  the 
stiarpcst-quUled  of  the  British  pamphleteers 
opposed  to  Tom  Paine.  But  when  Paine  died 
in  America,  neglected  by  the  people  whofe 
Independence  be  had  been  the  first  to  cham- 
pion, Peter  Porcupine  so  resented  this  In- 
difference that  he  had  the  remains  of  Tom 
Paine  dug  up  and  brought  back  to  an  honor- 
able tomb  in  England,  to  rest  among  the 
Englishmen  whose  Empire  he  had  cut  in  tao, 
but  whose  rights  as  men  he  had  so  inuneas- 
urably  advanced.  It  seems  to  me  this  should 
encourage  us  all  to  look  on  our  opposition 
with  a  more  mellow  eye.  After  all,  without 
opposition  none  of  us  could  discuss  anything 
at  all.  and  freedom  of  speech  would  be  an 
empty  right. 

But  though  I  am  a  great  believer  in  think- 
ing things  out  and  discussing  tbrm  freely.  I 
must  say  that  my  primary  aim  has  never 
been  simply  to  stimulate  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. I  am  for  them  as  the  best  means 
to  sound  action,  but  I  would  never  divorce 
them  from  action,  timely  action.  And  so  I 
hope  you  vrlll  pardon  me  if  I  express  even 
warmer  appreciation,  if  poaslMe,  to  all  those 
friends  of  mine  who  have  agreed  with  me 
enough  to  work  for  Union  Now.  I  wish  I 
could  thank  each  in  person,  or  at  l^ast  those 
whose  devotion  has  touched  me  moBt.  but 
there  are  too  many  of  you.  It  Is  your  un- 
recognized work  that  has  brought  me  here 
and  given  the  union  Idea  ^hat  strength  and 
life  it  has. 

No  matter  what  power  a  book  may  seem  to 
have,  no  matter  how  much  thought  It  may 
stimulate.  Its  power  is  dissipated  and  lost 
tmlcas  some  of  Its  readers  band  themselves 
together  to  achieve  Its  ends,  and  thus  pro- 
vide the  only  democratic  means  of  achiev- 
Ing  them,  as  these  friends  of  mine  have  done 
In  Pederal  Union  orfrantzatton  (some  of  them, 
such  03  Howard  Pord  and  Brlce  Toole  there, 
continuously  now  for  4  or  5  years) ,  and  in  the 
Student  Pederallsts. 

I  know  that  many  of  these  friends  of  mine 
agree  .with  me  only  on  balance.  And  I  honor 
them  the  more  for  working  for  a  program 
that  Is  perhaps  only  90  percent,  or  even  only 
51  percent,  to  their  liking,  snd  workinf;  as 
devotadly  as  though  they  approved  It  100 
percent.    They  are  playing  anew  the  part  of 
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Alexsnder  Hamilton,  who.  though  many  of 
his  Ideas  were  rejected  by  the  ConvenUon, 
chsmploned  the  Constitution  as  ardently  as 
U  it  were  his  own  crestlon. 

It  is  true  that  51 -percent  i wings  the  bal- 
ance agalrut  40  as  dectBive!y  aa  does  100 
percent  against  0,  but  It  takes  a  high  type 
of  cltisenship  to  chsmplon  the  reality  of  51 
percent  right  as  firmly  as  the  fanatical  fol- 
lowers of  dictators  and  demagijguee  champion 
the  illusion  of  lOO-percent  perfection. 

I  confess  I  feel  deeply  ou  this  problem 
of  translating  thought  into  action.  It  is 
the  great  problem  of  democracy  In  general 
and  of  our  Republic  in  particular.  For  the 
wise  checks  and  balances  ahlch  our  Con- 
stitution contains  give  a  greater  guarantee 
of  free  discussion  than  do  other  systems, 
but  this  greater  freedom  to  find  fault,  and 
this  greater  difficulty  to  act.  combine  to 
ezpoM  us  to  ths  grave  danger  of  too  much 
thotifht  and  too  little  action. 
"And  thus  the  native  hue  of  i-eaolution 
Is    sicklied    o'er    with    the    pale    cast    of 

thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

By  its  very  nature  our  Republic  la  always 
In  much  more  immediate  danger  from  its 
Hamlets  than  its  Caesars:  the  dictator  can 
rise  only  after  prolonged  indecision  has  de- 
livered us  to  anarchy. 

We  Americans,  it  seems  to  me,  have  gone 
much  farther  than  we  realize  on  the  road  to 
anarchy.  We  say  we  are  fghtlng  in  this 
war  for  freedom,  period.  W;ll,  to  advocate 
freedom  without  government  Is  to  advocate 
ungoverned  freedom,  or  anarchy.  We  al- 
ways stood  before  for  freedom  through  free 
government,  or  for  free  government  as  the 
way  to  freedom,  for  the  combination  of  these 
two  that  Webster  phrased  so  well  when  he 
said:  "Liberty  and  Union,  new  and  forever, 
one  and    Inseparable." 

In  our  first  great  war  we  Americans  fought 
behind  the  great  declaration  that  proclaimed 
that  all  men  equally  have  certain  inalien- 
able rights  and  that  "to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,"  and 
that  "when  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends  It  -s  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abollah  it,  and  to 
Institute  new  government."  How  far  we 
have  wandered  from  that  Insjlrlng  realism. 
We  were  even  more  clear-lieaded  In  the 
Constitution  when  we  announced  that  "We 
the  people  •  •  •  In  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union  •  •  »  and  to  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  llliertj  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution." 

The  Issue  In  our  next  great  war  was  to 
advance  freedom  by  preserving  the  Union 
or,  as  Lincoln  phrased  it  at  Gettysburg,  in 
the  great  language  that  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  true  American  tradition,  "that  this  Na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  t  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  p«ople,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Then  Woodrow  Wilson  led  tis  Into  our 
third  great  war  •  •  •  "for  the  things'— 
as  he  put  It — "which  we  have  always  carried 
nearest  cur  hearts,  for  democracy  •  •  • 
for  the  rights  and  llt>ertles  ol  small  nations, 
for  a  universal  dominion  of  light  by  such  a 
ocmoart  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace 
and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world 
Itself  at  last  free."  Confusion  had  already 
put  the  accent  on  the  rights  of  nations  in- 
stead of  the  rights  of  men.  on  "dominions ' 
and  "concerts  of  free  peoples  '  Instead  of  on 
government,  and  union.  Iven  so.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  never  treated  frw-dom  as  a  thing 
that  could  be  divorced  from  human  organl- 
ratlon,  never  made  the  mlstal.e  of  letting  the 
people  perish  from  lack  of  v  slon  of  the  in- 
separable relation  of  freedom  and  govern- 
ment. 


That  mistake  was  never  made  in  all  oar 
great  wars  until  the  present  one.  This  tims 
we  hsve  gone  to  war  for  freedom,  indeed, 
for  "four  freedoms."  but  the  leader  who  put 
the  greatest  accent  on  freedom  has  passed 
mutely  over  the  primary  American  principle, 
that  freedom  can  be  had  only  by  Instituting 
free  government  There  Is  no  hint  of  this 
principle  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  or  In  ths 
Declaration  of  the  Unitad  Nations  or  In  tha 
Teheran  communique. 

The  wishful  tongue  may  And  some  taste  of 
It  in  the  statements  of  Secretary  Hull,  or  in 
the  Connally  and  Pulbrlght  reeoluttons.  but 
how  their  formulae  suffer  from  the  confusion 
of  national  sovereignty  with  human,  sover- 
eignty which  frustrsted  Woodrow  Wilson. 
How  much  weaker  are  these  formulas  than 
his  league,  which  fsUed  because  it  was  too 
feeble,  because  it  did  not  form  a  government 
but  what  Alexander  Hamilton  called  a  politi- 
cal monster — a  collectivity  of  governments. 
The  best  that  our  leaders  have  yet  given 
us — how  blurred  or  blind  It  is  compared  to 
the  vision  in  the  Gettysburg  address,  the 
Constitution's  preamble,  the  declaration  of 
1776 — the  clear  vision  of  "liberty  and  union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparsble." 

Por  lack  of  this  vision  the  people  perish, 
snd,  first  of  sll,  our  sons.  We  stand  on  the 
brink  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
of  military  enterprises — the  invasion  of 
Europe.  We  stand  with  millions  of  men 
armed  with  billions  of  dollars  of  material 
weapons,  but  not  armed  with  the  most 
powerful  force  on  earth — a  great  idea  capable 
of  arousing  fresh  hope  and  faith  and  en- 
thusiasm among  the  people.  There  has  not 
been  and  there  cannot  be  enthusiasm  any- 
where for  reviving  the  big-power  system  of 
the  quadruple  alliance,  the  holy  alliance. 
There  has  not  been  and  there  cannot  be  any 
enthusiasm  for  restoring  national  sovereignty 
or  for  a  redictated  Versailles  treaty  or  a 
reconditioned  League  of  Nations.  The  Idea 
that  freedom  can  be  had  without  govern- 
ment has  not  aroused  and  cannot  arotise 
faith  or  hope:  the  people  know,  as  do  their 
leaders,  that  ungoverned  freedom  is  only 
anarchy  in  sheep's  clothing. 

The  old  American  Idea,  the  idea  of  free- 
dom through  free  goverrunent,  ol  llljerty  and 
luilon.  now  and  forever,  one  and  Inseparable, 
that  Idea  has  never  failed  to  rouse  hope  and 
faith  and  enthusiasm.  Look  at  the  support 
the  great  principles  of  the  declaration  drew 
us  from  Europe  when  the  Colonies  had  no 
material  power,  nothing  but  an  idea.  Look 
at  the  way  this  idea  undermined  George  III 
even  at  home.  Consider,  too,  how  the  con- 
fused Wllsonlan  dilution  of  this  Idea  of  free- 
dom through  union  fired  our  men  and  weak- 
ened the  enemy,  and  brought  victory  sooner, 
and  saved  so  many  lives  In  1918. 

Now.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
are  sending  our  sons  to  battle  unarmed  with 
a  powerful  Idea,  unarmed  with  the  great  Idea 
that  made  America  powerful,  unarmed  with 
the  moral  force  that  could  save  so  many  lives. 
Who  Is  responsible  for  this  tragedy? 
The  President  has  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  it.  He  has  shouldered  the  responsibility 
for  arming  us  on  the  material  side  and  dis- 
charged that  responsibility  better.  I  believe, 
than  any  President  ever  did.  But  whereas 
the  President  can  delegate  hU  authority  on 
the  material  side,  he  cannot  delegate  it  on 
the  moral  side.  This  moral  resporxslbUlty 
came  first  with  Wilson  and  with  Lincoln,  and 
I  wish  the  Piesldent  had  followed  their  great 
example.    I  pray  he  still  may  do  so. 

The  candidates  for  his  high  office  have  their 
responsibility,  too.  for  the  cotmtry's  lack  of 
moral  preparation,  lack  of  bold,  honest, 
straightforward  leadership  In  the  highest 
American  tradition,  for  the  neglect  in  this 
crisis  of  our  primary  principle  of  freedom 
through  free  government. 

The  Members  of  Congress,  too,  have  their 
responsibility  for  this  neglect.  Ptor  aO  years 
the  standing  excuse  Xar  not  tiying  to  extend 


thts  basic  principle  bej-ond  our 
bsan  that  "yoy  can't  get  It  ttaroutb  Oao* 
Kr«s5  "  Hsd  the  BMevttv*  defaulted  on  tha 
material  instead  of  on  the  moral  side,  had 
the  boys  baan  sent  to  Invade  Burope.  armed 
only  with  a  great  idea,  would  Oongreas  hava 
msrely  wasted  Its  handst  A  OungTsss  that 
could  OTOTTtda  the  Praaldant  oa  the  tax  bill 
could  have  assumed  the  moral  leadership  that 
he  neglected,  instead  cf  passing  milk-and- 
water  resolutions  on  world  organlaaUon. 

After  all.  the  first  graat  entindation  of 
the  American  principle  of  fraedom  throtigh 
free  government  did  not  eaaas  ttem  aay 
President  or  from  any  slngla  Isadar;  It  eaBM 
from  Congress  itself  in  the  Declsratlon  of 
1776.  Before  there  was  a  White  House,  thera 
waa  Congreaa;  it  hss  never  lost  the  right  to 
lead:  and  from  ttie  Senate  itself  first  came 
the  great  formula.  "Liberty  and  Union,  now 
and  fcrfver,  one  and  inseparable." 

But  before  there  was  tha  Congress,  thera 
was  the  people.  It  vras  tha  people,  acting 
in  Informal  committees  outside  the  regular 
machinery  of  government,  who  established 
the  govemmenu  of  the  13  Sutes  and  tha 
Congress.  And  it  was  again  the  people,  act* 
ing  through  special  conventions  outside  tha 
regular  governmental  machinery,  who  estab- 
lished the  Constitution,  not  only  proclslmed 
therein  the  principle  of  freedom  through  free 
government,  but  set  up  the  first  Pederal 
Union,  the  only  form  of  tntersUte  gov- 
ernment thst  ever  solved  the  problem  we 
face  today. 

That  first  generation  carefully  secured  the 
right  of  every  suooeediiig  American  genera- 
tion to  )>e  as  grsat  as  they  were.  They  ex- 
pected us  not  to  do  laas  than  they,  but  more. 
Since  we  have  never  lost  the  rlghu  they  had. 
It  Is  no  use  our  trying  now  to  put  on  the 
President  and  Congress  all  the  blame  for  our 
failure  to  arm  our  sons  with  the  most  power- 
ful of  principles.  We  tlie  people,  who  made 
the  Congress,  and  the  Presidency,  and  ths 
Constitution,  have  the  ultimate  raiqx>nslblllty 
for  the  tragic  fact  that  our  sons  must  now 
dash  their  lives  against  the  walls  of  Europe 
without  a  single  attempt  to  save  them  or  to 
help  them  by  first  trumpeting  forth  a  call 
that  could  shatter  those  walls  as  the  walls 
of  Perlcho  were  shattered,  the  old  American 
call  of  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  Insepsrable." 

It  Is  no  use  our  saying,  "Pm  only  one  in- 
dividual m  130.000,000:  what's  the  use— 1 11 
never  get  the  others  to  do  what  they  should 
do."  To  make  that  excuse  is  worse  than  uae- 
Icas,  for  It  is  to  deny  the  basic  principle  of 
this  Republic — that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,"  eqtul  in  their  right  to  freedom,  equal 
in  their  responslbUlty  for  the  Union  of  tha 
free  through  which  freedom  comes. 

The  deep  distinctive  thing  about  our  Re- 
public is  that  It  did  not  hitch  lU  hopes — 
as  so  msny  regimes  did  before  snd  do  to- 
dsy — on  great  material  power,  but  on  great 
moral  principles,  not  on  the  men  in  power, 
not  on  hereditary  kingi  and  lords,  not  on 
passing  Presldenu  and  plutocrats,  not  on 
fuehrers  snd  dictators  and  members  of  a 
self-perpetustlng  ruling  party,  but  on  the 
least  of  men,  on  the  humblest  cltisen — and 
on  the  only  unmatcri^l.  intangible  thing 
in  him,  on  his  conscience. 

The  hopes  of  oiu-  Republic  have  never  been 
hitched  before  our  time  on  combining  the 
greatest  armed  powers,  on  bringing  heads 
of  sUtCB  together  in  a  clubby  threesome 
or  a  foursome,  and  leaving  everything  to 
them,  but  bread  and  circuses.  The  hopes  of 
otir  Republic  have  always  been  centered  on 
tmitlng  the  common  garden  variety  of  cttiaen, 
the  man  with  the  hoe— on  iwltlng  the  hum- 
ble, man  to  man.  equally  and  freely,  first  by 
the  millions  and  then  by  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions snd  ister  •  •  ••  now  •  •  •  *f 
hundreds  of  mUlloos.  aod  erentoally  tof  M^ 
Uona. 
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oil  unttinc  nor* 

mtrroKoplc,  Invisible  drofia 
wtalett  Um  Aimigmy  g»¥« 
to  cvMy  feiMNtfMl  of  our  ipaatai. 
«lMm  la  •  Wi^ni  of  vvcr  gr—tm  bm- 
jMtf ,  Mi  MMMjr.  ftatf  po««r  tor  good.  80  u 
hM  taai  for  fMaraUflOi.  Md  to  ti  mwt  b« 
Mv  ar  «•  MMii  luM*  •  rt««r  el  dnpi  of  Mood. 
floMMff  dWMUtloa  ttorougb  Um  Vallvy  of 

T<m  ham  bwn  kind  Mioagh  to  mak»  thli  o 
pcraoBOl  dteiwr.  and  I  Iwv*  told  you  bow 
wlMit  X  panooaUy  believe  from  tbe  bottom  of 
■qr  hmrt.  far  what  !■«  could  I  aay  In  thank* 
iBf  fouf  Perbapa  you  will  not  mind  U  I 
eoneJude  with  a  little  peraonal  aip^tonce 
which  brooBbt  light  to  me  on  tbm  Wkola 
tiiotiliii  WW  face  today  and  taught  me  on- 
fOfffattoUy  that  no  oommunlty  can  live 
without  couKlcnce.  and  that  the  more  direct- 
ly W9  bitch  the  community  to  the  conaclenoe 
of  the  humbleat.  the  safer  and  happier  and 
freer  we  ahall  be. 

Tbs  unforgettable  experience  I  would  tcU 
about  came  when  I  waa  In  the  Army, 
over  on  a  tranaport.  the  Seronte.  In 
19ir 

The  tramport  waa  Jammed  deep  In  the 
hold  with  my  ragtamt.  the  Bgbtcentb  Kigl- 
nona  Battway.  TtM  bold  waa  divided  in  aec- 
tloaa  ■■  ptoUctkm  against  torpedoes,  mines, 
fire.  Bulkhead  doors  connected  these 
To  tmprowv  the  ventilation  they 
were  left  open,  under  guard. 

One  nlfht.  I  was  stationed  on  guard  duty 
at  one  of  them,  at  the  foot  of  a  gangway. 
On  either  side  I  could  see  nothing  but  sleep- 
ing soldlen.  in  narrow  bunks  two  tiers  high. 
Ify  ordera  were  to  doat  that  bulkhead  door 
Instantly  In  eaaa  of  cspkialon  or  fire  ou  either 
aide,  and  shoot  to  kill  If  neeeaaary  to  maintain 
order  on  the  other  side,  so  that  all  the  men 
on  that  sMe,  at  leaat.  might  get  up  the  gang- 
way. 

X  was  only  21  and  had  never  faced  such 
•  rceponslbtllty.  One  can  think  very  far  In  a 
couple  of  hours,  standing  guard  alone  among 
hwirihr*?  of  sleeping  men.  below  the  water- 
I,  with  only  the  hull  over  there  between 
and  larking  death,  standing  with  a 
loodad  rifle  and  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for 
Ood  knows  what,  and  ponder. 

Tlieae  n\en  around  me  were  not  enemies. 
Thoy  ware  my  own  outfit.  There  was  Dick 
Jorm.  Bud  Uartln.  McWllllams,  all  asleep. 
And  If  anything  happened  on  their  side.  X 
had  to  slam  tba  door  against  them,  condemn 
tbam  all.  parhapa,  to  death,  and  maybe  shoot 
soma  of  theaa  fellows  on  the  other  side.  And 
If  X  faltered,  failed.  I  would  be  condemning 
even  more  men  to  death.  Tliey  were  all 
alaaplng  in  an  Implicit  faith  not  only  in  their 
ova  Itieky  star  but  In  the  guard — In  me. 
l^ey  didnt  know  who  was  standing  at  the 
Imlkbaad  door,  but  every  man  on  board  waa 
counting  00  tba  guard  iotng  hla  duty  at  the 
ahowdowB.  eounttng  en  me 

X  atlH  wonder  whether  I  would  have  been 
man  enough  to  meet  that  tast.  I  thank 
Ood  I  never  had  to  meet  it,  but  that  X  was 
to  think  it  through. 
It  taught  me  many  things.  It  taught 
are  situationa  wban  man  must  dla- 
of  the  lives  of  otbars,  aven  kill  tha 
)t.  Where  they  InfUct  the  most  suf- 
and  death  by  dotng  nothing,  by  in- 
on  and  inaction.  Where  they  can  hope 
%o  save  life  only  by  prompt  and  draatte  ac- 
Uan.  Ufe-taklng  actkm. 

If  I  atayed  at  my  poet  and  did  my  duty, 
who  would  know.  I  wondered.  Who  but  17 
And  I  would  probably  go  down  with  the  ahlp 
axkd  be  forgottan.  We  might  all  go  down  no 
matter  what  I  did. 

Why  not  dn^  the  rifle  If  wa  ware  hit, 
leave  the  bulkhead  door,  slip  up  the  gank- 
way  In  the  Jam.  get  in  a  lifeboat?  Who 
would  remember  ma  at  such  a  time.  In  such 
eobfliBlonT    The  oOccr  of  the  guard  might 
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malnta  ner 


not  twa  Itva.    Um  neon  ■ 
with  tlM  Miip.    How  oould 
fsapenatbtllty  to  mef    If  I 
ran.  who  would  knowf 

X  waa  not  the  eoional 
X  was  )ust  one  buck  prlvaf 
Individual  In  tba 
in  the  millions  in  the 
think  the  universe 
thla  or  thatr    What 
In  tha  end  what  X  did? 
would  know  but  I — no  one 
In  ma  whose  good  oplnlor 

And  so  It  came  home 
Is  never  really  alone,  that 
an    all-knowing,    ever 
who  stands  guard  over 
other  men.    A  guard  wbc 
bulkhead  door  deep  in 
that  boMs  hhn  fast  when 
nature    tempta.     A    friem 
meet,  yet  can  deetroy 
does  not  even  know.    A 
not  let  him  live  ignobly, 
soul  for  whom  he,  and 
thank  Odd  the  most. 

There  I  began  to  learn 
was  rlg^t  when  he  t<4d 
of  thought  can  sickly  o'er 
reeolutlon  until  it  destro|9 
Shakeapeare  was  wrong 
"Conscience  doth  make 
conscience  never  made 
do  anything,  except  the 
become  a  man. 

There  in  the  hold  of  th« 
I  waa  taught  that  our 
depend  on  the  soul  of 
every  danger  point,  that 
creator   and   the 
human  society,  and  the 
have. 

There   I  began   to 
deeply  oiu  daily  personal 
depend  on  individuals 
do  more  than  risk  their 
to  see  that  whereas  men 
own  lives  to  confer  on  men 
entific  discovery  and 
they  liiust  pay  more  dearl  ' 
fraadom  that  political 
vide.    Par  to  have  peace 
must  have  government, 
Jiutlce,  and  to  have  the4e 
judges  and   policemen, 
klnda  from  Prealdent  to 
prepared  not  only  to  rtak 
to  take  the  Uvea  of  oth( 
good.  If  that  horrible  neet 
If  wa  muat  pay  in  thi 
govammant.  wa  must 
tabllsh   government 
exist.    Whether  we  are 
mant  betwaan  tclb«a, 
pracaas  Is  tha  same,  thi 
iBdlvidaal  man:  the 
faettve.  mtist  operate  01 
by  him  and  for  blm.  and 
depends  upon  him,  and 
the  mora  realistic  and 

Xf  we  cannot  now 
ter  of  war.  we  can  still 
slaughter  and  make  it 
ment  of  a  government 
from  having  to  no  through 
If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
wc  muat  be  practical  and 
It  seems  to  me.  and 
that  now  respect  human 
the   conscience  of   the 
them  by  uniting  an  th^lr 
man   and   conscience   to 
this  common  principle. 
extend  the  number  of 
emed  by  it. 

Idealistic?    When  a 
he  la  facing  the  ideal, 
but  the  Ideal.  Only  the 

In  conclualon  X  have 
Peace  is  a  personal  thl4g, 
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ap  ireclata,   too.   how 
Security  and  liberty 
are  prepared  to 
I  ves.     And  I  began 
4eed  risk  only  their 
the  benefits  of  scl- 
inventlon. 
for  the  peace  and 
science  seeks  to  pro- 
and  freedom  men 
aw  and  order  and 
they  must  have 
ind  agenu   of   all 
aentlnel  who  are 
Ihsir  lives,  but  also 
s.  for  the  general 
should  face  them, 
coin  to  maintain 
pay  In  It  to  ea- 
it  does  not  yet 
tabllshlng  govern- 
or nations,  the 
basic  unit  is  still 
to  be  ef- 
hlm  individually, 
the  more  directly  It 
I  pon  his  conscience, 
efective  it  will  be. 
the  mass  slaugh- 
leek  to  lessen  that 
in  the  eetabllah- 
hat  win  save  men 
this  again.    And 
great  undertaking, 
begin  where  we  are, 
the  governments 
life  and  liberty  and 
tmnble,   strengthen 
dtlaens  man  to 
conscience   behind 
I  nd  seek  steadily  to 
luman  beings  gov- 


gov  smment. 
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only  this  to  say: 

and  It  must  be 
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fonndad  on  individual  persons,  not  an  na- 
tions. Freedom  Is  a  personal  tbtng.  Xt  la  a 
right  of  mdlvldual  persons,  not  of  ttaair  gov- 
ernments. Union  u  a  parsonal  thing.  It  la 
a  govammant  at.  by.  and  fbr  tadlTiduai  per- 
sons, not  a  collection  of  aellaetmties.  And 
tha  greatcat  hope  we  hara  today  to  sdvanoa 
these  ancient  aspirations  Is  that  this  war  is 
not  what  wa  pretend  It  Is,  an  Impersonal 
drama  played  by  collective  notma— nations, 
armies,  task  forces,  assembly  Unas — but  a 
thing  that  keeps  facing  each  of  ua.  and  all  of 
us  together,  with  the  most  personal  mysteries 
of  life  and  death. 

This  war  has  forced  millions  of  our  young 
to  grapple  with  the  problema  we  let  them 
think  they  could  safely  leave  to  preachers. 
It  has  multiplied  Job  by  the  million,  put  him 
in  uniform  Instead  of  sackcloth,  and  left  him 
facing  the  mightiest  of  mysteries. 

War  is  no  less  peraonal  to  the  woman  in 
love:  nor  to  the  ona  whoaa  name  is  called  first 
from  the  cradle  and  most  often  after  the  bat- 
tle.   Job  can  be  a  woman,  too. 

No,  this  war  is  not  less  personal  when  one 
is  far  from  action,  waiting,  waiting,  in  the 
lonely  dread  that  broken  even  the  mighty 
warrior  who  slew  Oollath.  And  if  we  choose 
to  assault  the  walls  of  Europe  now  without 
the  trumpet  blast  of  freedom  throtigh  free 
government,  how  many  hearts  win  echo  the 
vain  lament  of  David:  **0  my  son  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom  I  Would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son  I" 

They  are  not  dying  for  us,  my  friends,  they 
are  d^ng  for  o\ir  mistakes;  for  our  lack  of 
faith,  hope,  charity,  courage,  vision,  for  otir 
failTire  to  think  things  throtigh  and  act  in 
time. 

The  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  live  hence- 
forth for  them,  live  determined  to  bring  now 
from  all  this  suffering  the  great  good  that 
conscience  bids  us  each  to  bring. 


A  TrilMte  to  PoUsk  Peopla  ETcrywlm-a 
01  PoKsh  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

r   or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RODGERS 

or  PCHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  RODOERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  observe  the  one  hundred 
and  flfty-thlrd  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  on  May  3, 
1791.  thoughts  of  llberty-lovlng  people 
everywhere  turn  once  again  to  the  brave 
people  of  Poland  with  their  indomitable 
spirit.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  humble  pride 
that  I  Join  today  in  honoring  the  Poles 
throughout  the  world  In  tribute  to  a  na- 
tion that  will  never  die,  be  it  crushed  and 
ground  beneath  the  heel  of  the  vilest 
oppressor. 

Five  million  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
know  the  depth  of  pride  which  comes 
from  noble  descent.  Theirs  is  a  history 
of  the  truest  faithfulness  to  ideals.  The 
freedom  that  burned  in  the  hearts  of 
Polish  heroes  helped  to  establish  the 
United  States  of  America.  Poles  every- 
where have  fought  for  imiversal  liberty— 
not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all. 

Who  is  there  who  does  not  recall  the 
heartening  aid  of  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko 
to  the  struggling  American  Colonies  at  a 
Ume  when  the  only  hope  of  reward  lay 
in  the  principles  they  defended  so  mag- 
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nlflcently?  Count  Pulaski,  at  the  age  of 
85  the  acknowledged  leade:r  and  hero  of 
his  own  countrymen,  ccmmended  to 
General  Waishington  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  "an  officer  famous  through- 
out Europe  for  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct in  defense  of  the  lilierties  of  his 
country  against  the  three  great  invad- 
ing powers  of  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia." came  to  America  at  the  age  of  29 
to  aid  In  the  American  cause.  Not  even 
waiting  for  the  Congress  to  act  upon  his 
commission,  the  distinguished  Polish  of- 
ficer joined  the  ranks  of  Washington's 
army  as  It  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  a  humble  private  in  the 
ranks.  Within  2  months  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  Congress  on  September  15, 1777, 
had  elected  him  'commander  of  the 
horse  with  the  rank  of  brigadier."  Al- 
ready he  had  performed  in  brilliant  fash- 
ion in  the  defense  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. During  the  following  March, 
Count  Pulaski  obtained  permission  to 
organize  his  own  independent  corps,  later 
to  be  famous  throughout  the  Colonies  as 
the  Polish  Legion.  Pulaski  himself  was 
acknowledged  as  the  most  expert  horse- 
man in  the  American  cavalry.  His  lead- 
ership was  such  that  it  Is  entirely  possible 
to  envisage  defeat  for  the  American  cause 
without  his  invaluable  contribution.  He 
died  a  patriot's  death  at  the  age  of  31, 
wounded  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Kosciuszko.  another  great  Polish  leader 
who  came  to  America  to  fight  for  6 
years  with  the  Continental  Army  and 
become  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  bears  a  name  fa- 
miliar to  every  proud  American  of  Polish 
descent.  Washington  recognized  his 
abilty  immediately  and  appointed  him 
aide  on  his  own  staff.  Soon  he  was  com- 
missioned Chief  Engineer  in  the  Colonial 
Army  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  carrying 
a  modest  pay  of  $60  a  month.  He  was  a 
younp:  man  of  30  at  the  time.  His  subse- 
quent record  as  builder  of  splendid 
fortifications  against  Burgoyne  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  truly  great  lead- 
ers of  the  war.  The  present  site  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  N.  Y..  owes  it  choice  in  large  part 
to  the  recommendation  of  Kosciuszko. 

In  the  city  of  Washington  statues  have 
l)een  raised  to  commemorate  the  contri- 
butions of  these  two  great  Polish  heroes 
who  helped  to  establish  American  free- 
dom. They  were  riot  the  only  Poles  who 
came  to  this  country  to  fight  for  her 
liberty;  dozens  of  others  stood  our  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  But  their 
spirit  was  the  spirit  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  American  Colonies 
and  fashioned  for  Poland  the  first  writ- 
ten constitution  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

If  not  in  all.  then  at  least  in  many  ways, 
the  Polish  Constitution  resembled  the 
American  Constitution.  It  acknowledged 
the  principle  that  "all  power  in  civil  so- 
ciety is  derived  from  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple." It  accepted  the  doctrine  of  religious 
toleration.  It  adopted  the  system  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  Into  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches.  It  was 
not  so  revolutionary  as  the  American 
Constitution,  but  it  was  a  far  step  for- 
ward in  European  history.  It  established 
a  hereditary  monarchy  where  the  king 


was  the  servant  of  the  people.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  later  European  eonstitu- 
tions  which  had  to  be  fotight  for,  but  the 
Polish  Constitution  was  different.  In  that 
It  was  established  without  recounw  to 
bloody  upheaval. 

The  history  of  the  Poles  U  brilliant  with 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Through 
every  ftght  for  freedom,  the  sons  of  Po- 
land have  come  forth  In  proportion  and 
spirit  that  far  outrank  the  size  of  the 
nation.  A  free  land  from  1918  to  1939 
when  her  people  were  the  first  to  resist 
the  war-mad  Axis  dogs,  Poland  will  rise 
again  to  resume  her  birthright  of  liberty. 

Not  alone  in  the  respect  of  the  demo- 
cratic world  is  she  held  for  her  deep 
traditional  will  to  fight  for  freedom,  but 
even  greater  perhaps  are  her  people  ad- 
mired for  their  peaceful  industry,  their 
steady  application  to  the  doctrine  of 
neighborly  living. 

Five  million  loyal  Americans  of  Polish 
extraction— quiet,  hard-working  citizens 
devoted  to  highest  principles  of  living  in 
war  and  peace  alike — will  live  to  see  their 
homeland  freed  again  from  the  yoke  of 
Axis  barbarism.  The  spirit  of  the  Poles 
who  helped  to  free  America  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  is  the  spirit  of  those  who  will 
free  the  world  today  from  Axis  aggres- 
sion. This  Nation  is  proud  of  her  citi- 
zens who  bear  the  name  of  Poland. 

Also.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many 
thousands  of  Polish  people  and  those  of 
Polish  descent  who  reside  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  They  have  successfully 
entered  into  all  industrial,  business,  and 
professional  life  and  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside. 

I  considered  It  an  honor  last  year  to 
nominate  one  of  their  sons,  from  the  city 
of  Erie.  Peter  C.  Kochis.  518  East  Avenue, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  He  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  requirements  dt  the 
entrance  board  and  is  proving  himself  a 
worthy  midshipman.  I  fell  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  in  the  years  to  come  he  will 
distinguish  himself  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 


The  Polisli  Coastitotion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  iixzNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  3,  is  the  armiversary  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Poland,  which  was  adopted  on 
May  3,  1791. 

This  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  provided  liberty  and  equal 
rights  for  all  men,  and  through  its  adop- 
tion, Poland  was  able  to  accomplish  by 
peaceful  means  what  other  nations  were 
required  to  purchase  by  death  and  blood- 
shed. 

In  the  words  of  the  membership  of  the 
Springfield  (111. »  community  of  the  Polish 
National  Alliance: 


In  these  critical  tlnica.  when  not  «nly 
Foland  but  the  whole  world  Is  Qghting  agalnas 
the  dark  forces  of  oppniaalon  and  totalltv* 
ism.  It  is  fitting  that  this  date  be  commemo- 
rated by  us  in  the  Uniud  Butea. 

I  glv.  my  whole-hearted  support  to 
thla  timely  auflMtlon.  because  the  lierolc 
Poles,  always  ready  to  .support  the 
of  democracies,  in  World  War  U 
the  first  to  stand  against  the  enemlea 
of  freedom.  Again  they  followed  their 
motto:  "for  jrour  freedom  and  ours." 

As  Americans,  it  is  our  duty  to  remem- 
ber an  ally  who  would  rather  die  than 
surrender,  despite  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. 


Poland:   TIm  Symbol  of  Frcedoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland  Is 
a  symbol  of  freedom  and  liberty  to  all 
liberty-loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  Poland  chose  to  maintain  her 
honor  by  resistance  rather  than  live  in 
subjugation  by  a  policy  of  appeasement. 
Poland  refused  to  compromise  with 
treachery  and  barbarism.  In  the  ruth- 
less onslaught  of  the  powerful  Nazi  jug- 
gernaut, industries  and  railroads  were 
destroyed,  dams  bombed,  homes, 
churches,  and  institutions  shattered,  and 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
maimed  and  killed — but  the  spirit  of 
Poland  lives  on.  As  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  recently  said: 

The  heroic  and  determined  manner  in 
which  the  Polish  people  have  struggled  and 
sacrificed  in  the  face  of  tremendous  hard- 
ahtps  and  deprivations  has  tieen  an  Inaplra- 
tlon  not  onljr  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  but  to  lllserty- loving  people  every- 
where. 

Today  Poles  the  world  over  are  cele- 
brating their  one  himdred  and  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  the  3d  of  May  constitu- 
tion that  marked  Poland's  spiritual  re- 
birth. Since  1939 — nearly  5  years — Po- 
land has  otMerved  her  national  holiday 
under  the  yoke  of  foreign  a«;greaclon 
that  has  utterly  failed  to  crush  her  free 
spirit. 

When  in  1791  the  Polish  Diet  adopted 
the  3d  of  May  constitution  it  was  the 
most  democratic  in  Europe.  Anglo- 
Saxon  liberal  thought  and  British  politi- 
cal custom  inspired  its  f  ramers — proof  of 
the  spiritual  ties  Poland  had  with  the 
most  advanced  nations  of  the  west.  This 
democratic  relationship,  rooted  in  the 
traditional  tolerance  of  the  Polish  people, 
endured  through  the  tragic  years  of  Po- 
land's bondage  and  became  an  inspira- 
tion ,for  future  generations  of  Polea. 
Those  ties  are  still  alive  and  can  nevex 
be  broken. 

No  better  commentary  on  the  prinripigg 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  the  Id  el 
May  can  be  given  than  In  the 


} 
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of  Burke,  tbe  great  English  sUtes- 
and  orator: 
tr«  hare  wen  anarchy  and  semtnde  at 
one*  rCTBOTed:  a  tlirone  atrengthened  for 
the  ptotectlon  of  the  people  without  trench- 
U^  oa  ttetr  liberties  •  •  •  not  one  man 
fucwr***  kwa  or  tuilered  dagnutetlon.  Ail. 
froiil  tbe  king  to  the  day  laborer,  were  Im- 
proved in  their  condition.  Fverythlng  waa 
kept  in  Na  ^aee  and  order,  but  in  that  place 
•ad  order  evwythlng  waa  bettered  To  add 
to  ttis  happy  woodar.  thla  unheard  of  con- 
junction of  wladom  and  fortun*— not  one 
drop  of  blood  waa  apllled:  no  treachery,  no 
outlay;  oo  ayatcm  of  alander  more  cruel 
than  the  award;  no  studied  Inaults  on  re* 
morals,  or  mannen:  no  apaoes:  no 
lUon:  no  cttiaen  baoared;  none  tm- 
prlscmed:  none  exiled:  all  of  the  people,  by 
tba  people,  and  for  tbe  people. 

That  was  the  document  praised 
throughout  the  world. 

A.  Pogadin.  outsundlng  professor  and 
historian  at  Kharkov  University.  1911. 
had  this  to  say  of  the  May  3  con- 
stitution : 

Ftoland*a  beet  sona  fought  to  aave  their 
eountry.  The  constitution  of  the  3d  of  >fay, 
1791.  created  an  order  of  things  guarantee- 
ing the  rebirth  at  Poland.  Bad  theee  re- 
forms been  put  into  effect.  Poland  wotild 
have  become  a  sufBclently  strong  atate.  But 
hK  aaightaKB  did  not  perinlt  the  PoUeb  com- 
mODwealth  to  stmgttaen  itaeU  in  thU  way. 
BOHla  and  Prusala.  but  recently  enemies. 
claepatl  hands  across  Poland  The  constitu- 
tion stipportcra  guarded  by  their  ardent  de< 
•tre  to  aave  their  country,  knew  they  were 
subecribtng  to  It  "in  an  hour  fraught  with 
to  the  commonwealth  " 


Pttnn  that  day  to  this  the  spirit  of  Po- 
land is  the  same.  Polish  sons  have 
foucht  and  died  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

Koaciuszko  and  Pularicl.  great  Polish 
military  leaders,  led  Polish  troops  tn  the 
nemiut^n  side  by  side  with  Washington 
to  bdp  establish  this  great  country  of 
ours. 

Ttaousands  of  Polish  sons  fought  in 
World  War  No.  1  to  crush  German  tm« 
pertattan. 

Today  we  ftnd  millions  of  Poles  here 
and  abroad  fighting  and  dying  for  the 
same  principles,  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  Poles  will  never  forget  the  3d  of 
May  constitution.  Oerman  treachery 
win  not  permit  them  to  forget,  and  whfle 
Poland  Itself  is  under  Oerman  yoke  and 
tomawhat  broken.  I  heartily  agree  with 
Um  ftmous  utterance  of  that  great  PoUsh 
lasdnr.  tba  lata  Xgnats  Paderewskl.  k>v«d 
If  aft  Amwhm,  when  he  Mid  "ToUkM 

will  ilvg. 


Om  HsMlrf^  uU  fykf-^ki  Anlyariarr 
•I  Aiapdoa  of  Pelisli  CeaititoUog 


OF  Bl*4/SflKf 


HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  tiumem 

m  TWM  noowm  or  mmmmmnATvrwB 

Wednfdav.  May  t,  1944 

Mr.  BISHOP.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  tba 
MaUoQ  throughout  the  world  ii 


celebrating  the  one  hundred  aiul  fifty- 
third  anniversary  of  tie  enactment  of 
Poland's  Constitution — t  le  establishment 
of  the  first  constitutional  form  of  gov 
emment  on  the  continei  it  of  Europe. 

Poland — our  ally — th< 
country  to  take  up  &rms 
mon  enemy,  will  be  silent  today.  May 
tbe  words  of  this  Hou»  ^  ring  a  glowing 
tribute  to  that  heroic  ni  tion. 


first  European 
igainst  our  com- 


AftcnMtfa  of  t  le  War 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M 


REMARKS 


or  DCLAwa;  ts 


IN  TOT  SENATE  OP  THE 


Thursday,  May  4  UetJl^lative 
Wednesday,  Apri 


Mr.  TUNNELL.    lii. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "What  Happeni 
by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles 
trator.    The  address 
by  the  International 
Dover,  Del.,  as  a  public 
opinion  the  address  is 
publicatioiL 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


President.  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

RgcoBO  an  address 

After  the  War,"' 

Price  Adminis- 

been  published 

Corporation. 

service.    In  my 

well  worthy  of 


has 
Latex 


What  Haptkhs  Am  a  tbk  Was? 


(By  Cbaiter  Bowles.  Prlc  i  Administrator) 
Today  ovi  industrial  pre  duction  stands  125 

percent  above  the  levels  o '  1939. 

farm  production  stands  at 

of  history.    Today  jobs  gc 

one  can  sell  anything  that 


But   let's   not   forget   t  tat   this   unprece 


dented  level  of  busini 

rectty  upon  war  demaiul, 

directly  Government  la  tksw  providing  half 

the  jobs  and  half  the  pay  i  ills  of  the  country. 

Wben  the  war  is  over  a  Ml  when  our  huge 
war  «spanditures  dlsapp^u'.  what  happens 
then?  Win  there  be  a 
goods  we  can  produce? 
then  (or  everybody  who  a4cks  one?  Will  we 
Buataln  tbe  present  high  1  >vel  of  production, 
empUqfmaBt,  and  nations  income  in  build- 
Ing  an  •ooooany  ot  abun4  anoet  Or  will  we 
aRsln  return  to  the  untm  )loyment,  the  arti- 
ficial •carcittta.  and  the  1  iw  standard  of  liv- 
ing wblili  Blag<fd  so  ma  ny  mUlions  of  our 
olttsens  before  the  war  bioke  out? 

No  one  man  or  any  ^xo^f  ot  men  oan  begin 
to  have  all  Um  answeia. 
take  rapert  managMnent 
bring  us  t&reufh  rm  faeorfrtrsion  period  with 
a  wiMla  ifelB.  WW  iiBlii  n  tsraauiatioQ  stt- 
tItmenU  wiU  have  to  bs  i  nads,  and  they  win 
have  %o  ba  aiads  en  a  bi  Ms  of  falmeas  and 
spaed.  MUUons  i.  war  «ii>rlMrs  will  have  to 
b«  plsisi  la  aaw  jobs. 


TUNNELL 


UNITED  STATES 


day  of 
12).  1944 


the  address 
in  the  Record, 


Today  our 

the  highest  levels 

begging  and  any- 

he  can  produce. 


s  nivity  U  built  di- 
(or  directly  or  in< 


loarket  for  all  the 
\  rui  there  be  a  Job 


lut  we  knew  it  will 
nd  a  Arm  hand  to 


rttuming  from  the  arma* 
TIMS*  adMstasenta  will 


tllons  more  will  be 
services, 
jtlt  be  dimeult.   But 


no  ena  should  doubt  our  •  >iiity  to  msks  them 


aiwsiailiiliy  prorldad  tba< 


tba  national  buy- 
ing MNMr  eas  ■•  tnantntd  and  asarketa 
found  (or  all  tbe  goods  W4  oan  produce.  Can 
we  find  these  markeuT  |  tbiidi  the  answer 
ts  "yse." 

Hie  demands  of  a 
America  can  flU  the  vot|l  that  will  be 
when    Oovenunent    war 
Uperad  oC    They  «aa 


expanding 
left 
expendlturee    are 
teep  our  ecoaomj 


running  Indefinitely  at  peak  capacity.  But 
we  must  remember  that  these  are  oaly  po- 
tential demands.  Whether  they  will  ma- 
terialize In  actual  orders  on  the  books  will 
depend,  first  of  all,  upon  how  effectively  we 
plan  the  Job  of  unwinding  our  wartime 
economy.  The  Job  will  not  be  an  easy  one 
and  a  slip  may  well  spell  dlsas'«r. 

TRK  HXABT  OT  POST-WAB  COLLAPSX 

If  when  the  war  is  over  we  fall  to  take 
full  and  Immediate  advantage  of  our  export 
opportunities.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to 
throw  in  public  works  when  they  are  needed, 
business  activity  will  slow  down.  If  that 
happens,  employment,  pay  rolls,  and  prices 
win  begin  to  fall  and  tbe  vast  potential  de- 
mand of  132,000,000  consumers  and  of  3,000,- 
000  businesses  will  dry  up  and  disapi>ear. 

Men  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  dont  buy 
that  n*w  refrigerator  and  they  don't  buy 
that  new  car,  nor  do  they  make  a  first  pay- 
ment on  a  new  home.  Permit  employment 
levels  to  shrink  and  fear  will  hold  moat  of 
the  hundred  billion  dollars  of  wartime  sav- 
ings off  the  market. 

Businessmen  dont  invest  In  a  falling  n\ar- 
ket.  When  prices  are  dropping,  there  wont 
be  much  replacing  of  equipment  and  build- 
ing of  new  plants.  To  a  large  extent  the 
S25,000.000  of  reserves  that  business  has  accu- 
mulated win  remain  right  where  they  are— 
In  reserve. 

What  I  am  saying  Is  that  if  we  permit  the 
economy  to  sag  immediately  after  the  war, 
we  face  a  tall  spin.  We  face  the  menace  of 
deflation  feeding  upon  Itself,  with  no  one 
kmowlng  how  fast  the  economy  will  fall  or 
how  far.  It  seems  to  me  imperative  that 
we  aee  to  it  now  that  this  wlU  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen. 

paocaAii  roB  thx  ascoNvxasioN  pxaioo 

FuU  advantage  must  be  taken  of  our  export 
markets.  The  world  will  need  vast  quanti- 
ties of  our  goods.  If  we  are  to  have  this 
business — and  have  It  we  must — we  shall 
have  to  provide  broad  export  credits.  We 
must  make  the  decision  now  that  theee  cred- 
lU  will  be  extended. 

Further,  we  must  determine  now  that 
needed  public  works — Federal.  State,  and 
local — win  be  thrown  Into  the  breach  at 
precisely  the  time  and  In  whatever  quantity 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
running  and  to  keep  men  at  their  Jobe. 
Public  works  must  bt  planned  today  and  the 
programs  at  all  levels  of  Government  must 
be  coordinsted  ao  that  they  may  be  instanUy 
avaUable  if  the  need  sriees. 

And.  fliuUly.  we  must  determine  now  that 
any  broad  deflation  of  our  present  price  and 
wage  structure  will  not  be  permitted.  We 
have  placed  celling*  over  prices  and  wages  to 
prevent  wartime  inflation.  In  the  reconver- 
sion period  we  must  protect  prices  and  wagee 
to  prevent  equally  disaatrout  deflation. 

WHAT  MArmiS  AfTVJI  accoNvcasioMf 

X  think  all  reasotuMe  men  will  agree  that 
only  wise  management  on  the  part  o(  Oov- 
ernment  and  bueinass  can  bring  us  through 
the  reconversion  period  with  our  economy 
still  sound. 

What  daepiy  troubles  msny  o(  us  Is  the 
qusttlon,  Whsn  does  tbe  Oovernaent  tup 
out?  Do  we  have  to  reconctir  nurseivrs  to 
a  regulated  economy  indenmtcty?  for  my 
part  I  am  convmeed  that  U  extensive  Oov* 
emment  rcgtilatton  is  long  eontlnued  the 
springs  ot  our  vitality  will  dry  up  and  our 
present  free  society  wUl  gradually  decay. 

It  BMy  be  that  for  other  peoples  other 
systems  may  work  cfloctively.  But  (ree  en- 
terprise is  tbe  system  with  which  we  in  this 
country  have  converted  a  wUdemeae  into 
the  greatest  industrial  civUiaation  ever  built. 
In  the  past  free  enterprise  haa  served  Ua 
magnificently.  It  ean  continue  to  do  so,  but 
very  frankly  I  have  no  patience  with  thnec 
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who  can  see  only  Its  virtues  and  are  blind  to 
its  past  defects  or  luwlUing  to  take  steps  to 
correct  them- 

As  our  free-enterprise  system  has  worked  in 
the  past.  It  has  periodically  yielded  us  mauy 
years  of  depression.  During  tbe  years  of  the 
upsurge  of  the  business  cycle,  we  took  giant 
steps  forward  only  to  lose,  in  the  years  of  de- 
pression, a  valuable  portion  of  the  grovmd  we 
had  gamed. 

It  has  meant  that  we  have  periodically 
condemned  the  Nation,  every  part  of  It,  to 
Idleness  and  poverty,  to  foreclosures  and 
banlu-uptcie-3,  to  Insecurity  and  despair.  And 
this  was  the  more  galling  because  men  went 
Idle  and  mouths  went  improperly  fed  in  a 
coimtry  that  was  recognized  to  be  the  richest 
and  most  plentifully  endowed  on  this  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  periodic 
break-downs  of  otir  economy  could  be  toler- 
ated. It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  no  Amer- 
ican was  more  tha  none  generation  from  the 
farm.  Forty  years  ago,  when  depressions  hit, 
when  plants  closed  down,  the  industrial 
worker  could  often  return  to  his  family  farm 
and  find  there  a  Uvlng  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

That  time  was  passed.  Today,  the  Indus- 
trial workers  of  Detroit  cannot  retreat  to  the 
farms.  It  Is  here — on  the  assembly  line  of 
your  own  Detroit — that  they  must  make  their 
living  and  find  their  security. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  believed  that 
the  business  cycle  was  a  disease  of  our  sys- 
tem for  which  there  was  no  cure.  It  was  bit- 
ter medicine.  But  knowing  no  alternative, 
we  accepted  It. 

Today  we  know  better.  With  good  plan- 
ning, with  close  cooperation  ijetween  Govern- 
ment and  business,  we  know  that  the  level  of 
business  activity  can  be  sustained.  We  know 
that  resulting  Jobs  can  l>e  provided. 

DCPRXSSIONS  CAN  BX  PKX\'KNTEO 

In  my  opinion,  the  Nation  wUl  never  again 
accept  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  No 
longer  will  our  people  accept  insecurity  in 
peacetime,  when  the  power  of  our  economy  to 
create  abundance  has  been  so  vividly  proven 
In  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  economic  sectirity 
la  incompatible  with  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. That  in  my  Judgment  U  nonsense.  It 
Is  nonsense  because  It  falls  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  rl'ks  of  competition,  which  are  and 
miut  be  part  of  our  system,  and  the  risks  of 
depression,  which  no  man,  however  efficient, 
however  enterprising,  can  overcome. 

During  the  periods  of  depression  It  Is  not 
the  Inefficient  biulnesa  alone  that  goea  under, 
but  the  efficient  as  well.  In  depression  it  U 
not  the  inefficient  or  the  lasy  worker  alone 
who  cannot  find  a  Job,  but  the  cfllcient  and 
the  Industrious  one  as  well. 

Americans  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a 
system  in  which  the  efficient  will  thrive  and 
the  productive  and  the  resourceftil  can  find 
rewards  commensurate  with  the  contribution 
they  esn  make  to  our  eocitty.  To  attain  this 
goal.  It  IS  Imperative  that  markets  be  main- 
tained for  all  who  can  produce  and  that  re- 
suiting  job  opportunities  be  provided  for  sll 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  The  (rte- 
enterprise  system  can  never  fulftll  lU  promise 
unless  this  Is  done, 

Let  me  state  most  effiphatleally  thst  this 
does  not  mean  Oovemment  competition  with 
Industry  or  Ooremment  control  of  industry, 
U  BMana  a  government  that  encourages,  that 
•Umulstes.  that  supports  free  enterprise  and 
the  Initiative  of  the  individual.  The  essential 
role  of  Government  In  our  economic  future, 
backed  by  the  will  of  all  of  our  people,  must 
be  to  underwrite  a  high  level  of  buslnees 
sctlvity  and  thereby  to  release  the  full  ener- 
gies of  all  otnr  people  under  our  democratic 
free-enterprise  system. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  Government  responds  to  our 


win  and  our  direetkm.  That  potot  win  bear 
constant  repetition  because  fear  of  Govern- 
ment may  be  the  most  dangerous  alBgle 
stumbling  block  In  the  patti  at  a  vigorous. 

dynamic,  expanding  free-enterprise  economy 
in  the  years  following  the  war. 


Operations  and  Metiiods  of  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 


or  MiwHssuia 
IN  TRB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Thursday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Minnesota  Municipal 
Judges'  Association  dealing  with  the  dif- 
ficulty the  people  have  in  complying  with 
the  directives  and  regulations  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  and  protesting  against  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  the  administrators  of  that 
bureau  of  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

MuNTcn>AL  CorxT,  Crrr  or  Austin  . 

Austin.  Minn..  AprU  5.  1944. 

Hon.   HXNRIK  8HIP8TXAD, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

noNOSABLX  8n:  Now  that  the  O.  P.  A.  Is 
asking  for  a  new  lease,  perhaps  it  is  a  good 
time  to  have  an  understanding  about  a  few 
things  that  have  been  causing  trouble. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  have  felt  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  has  had  an  important  function  to 
perform,  but  that  many  of  lU  methods  have 
been  so  arrogant  and  arbitrary  as  to  drive 
the  people  into  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  Its 
entire  program. 

When  we  have  offered  criticism,  we  are  met 
by  a  general  blanket  indictment  against  our 
patriotism — and  a  scorching  generality  about 
our  being  unwUling  to  sacrlfloe  (or  the  war 
effort. 

Such  accusations  against  the  people  of  the 
ICldweet  are  unfair.  Our  people  do  little 
complaining  and  always  carry  their  full  share 
of  the  burden.  Recently  the  O  P.  A.  cut  the 
gasoline  allotment  here,  which  cut  was  evl- 
dently  made  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  black 
markets  In  the  last.  If  you  will  check  the 
black  market  spot  maps,  you  wlU  note  that 
we  are  relatively  free  from  it,  while  the  New 
York  counterfeiters  are  growing  fat  on  whole- 
sale operations  in  Illicit  gasoline  trade. 

niere  ts  lltils  mention  of  that,  becauae  we 
know  It  Ui  a  difficult  problem,  and  may  be  one 
of  thoee  things  that  must  happen  in  war.  like 
shooting  down  one  of  our  own  plants,  or  drop- 
ping a  grenade  into  tha  wrong  f<iK  hols,  But 
we  do  (eel  somewhat  sensitive  abmit  this,  be- 
cause It  Is  these  ■astern  luus  who  have 
bedeviled  us  (or  not  knowing  of  the  war. 

We  know  It  was  a  Mlnnasota  lad  who  was 
the  first  United  BUtes  soldier  to  set  foot  on 
European  soil  In  thU  war.  We  know  the 
length  of  Minnesota  casualty  lUU  when  a 
new  beach  head  la  established.  We  know  that 
the  leading  aces  of  the  air  force  come  from 
our  neighbors  in  flloux  Falls,  8.  Dak.,  and 
Poplar,  WIS.  We  know  what  befell  the  five 
brothers  (rom  Iowa.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  company  (rom  Bralnerd.  We 
know  ot  the  war.    It  Is  not  here  that  the 


O.  P.  A.  Is  frustrated  by  noDOOopwatlon.  and 
maybe  our  ttim  haa  eoase  to  ask  whether 
theee  people  trom  the  swanky  Fifth  Avenues 
In  the  Bast  know  there  is  a  war  on? 

We  have  a  right  to  aak  the  O.  P.  A.  to  stay 
within  the  law.  and  we  ahould  be  permitted 
to  make  thla  requeat  without  havUig  the 
patrons  of  the  black  market  in  Hobokan  point 
at  us  with  the  flnger  of  isolatlotUsm. 

We  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  rulea 
of  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  kfinneaota  haa  one  of 
the  best  records  in  the  United  SUtas  in  do- 
ing so.  But  how  can  we  malnUln  a  respect 
for  this  bureau  if  it  in  ttim  has  no  respect 
for  the  people,  and  no  regard  for  the  law? 

The  O.  P.  A.  is  the  most  consistent  law 
breaker  in  the  8ute  of  lUnneeoU.  I  find 
daUy  examples  of  lu  flagrant  violations  of 
American  principles,  and  these  violations  are 
openly  flouted  and  boasted  of  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  bureau. 

I  am  referring  speclfleally  to  an  Inquialtion 
court  which  is  t>elng  operated  by  a  number 
of  these  self-lmporunt  fellows,  who  are  feel- 
ing their  oaU  because  of  having  a  little  au- 
thority to  which  they  are  evidently  not  ac- 
customed. 

That  theee  eourta  are  Ulegal  is  the  frank 
opinion  of  every  eminent  legal  authority  I 
can  find  who  has  expr eased  himself  on  the 
subject. 

Our  Constitution  cannot  be  repealed  by 
the  theoretical  logic  of  a  bureaucrat,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  hia  intentiona. 

The  most  vicious  aapect  of  this  situation  la 
the  fact  that  these  eourta  are  deriving  their 
Jitfisdlctlon  from  a  dureea  on  the  accused, 
and  operate  in  the  style  and  arrogance  of  a 
blackraaner. 

That  such  black-market  courts  are  per- 
mitted to  exist  is  creating  a  general  feeling 
of  distrust  to  an  Judicial  process. 

As  president  of  the  UlnneeoU  Municipal 
Judges  Association.  I  feel  It  has  become  nec- 
essary to  protest,  in  vigorous  and  cerUln 
terms,  to  this  unneoeaaary  undermining  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Government. 

We  have  a  court  structure  In  every  com- 
munity, presided  over  by  Judges  selected 
by  the  people.  The  qualifications  of  theee 
Judges  are  passed  on  by  the  voters,  and 
they  are  well  able  to  exact  such  peusltlea 
and  corrective  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  each  ease.  I  (eel  It  U  unneceessry 
to  have  an  O.  P.  A.  eotirt  to  supplement 
the  penalties  of  the  peoples'  oouru.  For 
example,  where  revocation  o«  driving  priv- 
ileges U  neceaeary,  the  axUting  couru  arc 
competent  and  wnilng  to  perform  that  func 
tlon,  as  may  be  verified  by  records  In  the 
driver's  license  division  of  our  Bute  high- 
way department. 

As  a  Judge.  I  have  been  finding  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  discern  that  which  U  law, 
(rom  that  which  is  the  whim  of  an  experi- 
menting bureaucrat  It  Is  becoming  cruel 
to  punish  the  worklngman  for  violation 
of  rules  and  directives  so  oomplis  that  the 
lawyers  and  bar  aseoelstlOBS  are  groaning 
under  a  nebulous  ambiguity  which  defies 
interpretstlon. 
Since  rationing  and  price  control  Is  im- 

rrtaut  to  our  national  Interests,  the  O. 
A.,  as  now  e/mstttuted.  is  the  freateet 
evil  and  danger  to  our  saeiiiiwile  atrueture. 
The  people  have  no  rsspiH  ar  aonOdence 
In  this  ogre  of  bureaueraey,  and  the  nisas 
cary  cooperation  ts  collapalng 

We  need  a  ratlonlnf  etmcture  which  un- 
derstands  the  American  people,  and  knows 
how  to  work  with  them.  The  O.  P.  A.  Is 
a  dlsgraee  to  our  American  hiatory,  ranking 
along  with  the  witchcraft  in  the  days  of 
Cotton  Mather  It  should  be  aipellad  with 
a  reecemdthg  slap,  so  that  no  asore  win 
Aaaerkans  try  to  hes  one  another  with 
bttreaiieratic*directlves.  In  its  plaea  siMlBd 
be  created  a  board  authortaed  to  nc*  la 
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for  tlM  UvB  and  p«opl*  of  this  lf»Uon. 
The  peoplt  u«  anttttad  to  know  that  only 
■uch  rMtrleUoM  are  Miafltod  a*  may  be  nac- 
•ad  tlrtiillrlj  not  created  for  the 
at  tMrtilng  Amertcana  to  eooM  to 
■maent  for  all  and  every  detaU  that 
may  ntt  th»  fancy  of  bureaoeracy  to  dole 
oat.  ^ 

The  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  law 
hy  reading  that  which  la  enacted  by  their 
aurhorlaed  repreaenUtlTCS.  The  people  are 
entitled  to   their  day  In  eotnt. 

And  where  teeth  are  neeaaaary  tn  the  law. 
the  J«1|M  at  BUnnMota  are  ready  to  perform 
their  duty    of  that  I  am  certain. 

Let's  have  abollahed  this  abominable  black- 
market  Juatlce  In  which  the  O.  P  A.  U 
revelUnc,  and  return  aome  aantty  to  America. 
The  beat  way  to  loac  our  flgjit  la  to  llrat  loee 
cur  hMdi. 

EMVMtftiUi. 

Cuwwcma  K.  Bwaa. 

t,  Minnesota  Municipal 

/Md^rc  Asaociation. 


Ayeir't  PriTtte  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KSMTUCXT 

nt  THB  SBNATB  OT  THS  T7NTTKD  STATES 

Thursdat.  Mat  4  ileffislatite  daw  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1H4 

Ifr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Raooav  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Wafhinrton  Post  by  Mr.  Marquis  Chllds. 
entitled  "Averj-'s  Private  War." 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcom, 
as  follows: 

avxBT'a  raivA-R  wab 
(By  Marqula  CHllda) 

The  men  who  fought  on  the  Ooremment 
side  tn  the  battle  of  Monigomery  Ward  ft 
Co.  have  a  healthy  te^yeci  tar  Seweii  Awry, 
their  advenary.  TtMiy  reeocnlae  that  he  is 
lOO-pcrccnt  aincere. 

The  beliefs  of  this  tlOO.OOO-a-year  corpora. 
Uon  aXwMuitlva  aie  more  than  sincere.  They 
ar*  faoailcal.  Bewell  Arery  beUares  pas- 
sionately that  tba  BooaeTclt  administration 
has  tamght  the   Nation   to  aoctallst   die- 


In  spiu  ot  ail  the  evMsBoa  to  ihs  oan- 
tiary— iha  •ubatantul  war  proAta.  tbs  raal 
bualneaa  aaarta.  the  right  of  bust- 
to  damn  the  Oovertunaat  up  sad 
baiiavaa  Juat  tlM^t.  Oonasquaatly 
he  ragarda  blmaalf  aa  a  martyr  aod  a  bsro. 
It  BMkaa  it  all  tba  harder,  of  flouns,  lo 
work  out  anything  like  a  raaaoaabls  tract 
ao  tiua  UtUe  prtvaM  war  ean  ba  Mmmigiil 
as  IMMS  loag  aaough  to  gat  iha  Mgpv  war 
the  AUaatte  aodad.  Itess  faars  ago 
WUUam  B.  Davla.  at  the  War 
I^bor  Board,  wantad  to  ait  down  with  Avary 
and  talk  tha  vhoto  thing  out. 
That  waa  at  tha  bagtamng  ot  Avery's  prtvaSs 
The  traubia  then  waa  not  la  McnU« 
Ward  but  in  the  United  Btataa  Oyp- 
Co..  ct  which  he  U  also  tha  bead. 
AveiT  raCoard  to  matt  Davis  tltbar  in  Waah- 
or  tn  Cblcago.  TtMrau>»  Davis  per- 
bla  pararmai  frlcod,  Owen  D.  Young, 
to  go  sa  a  kind  of  unoAcial  mediator  and 


to  try  with  all  tiic  weight  of  hla  nattotaal  and  I 
International  presUga  to  iron  out  the  diffl- 
cuIUea. 

Toung  had  lunch  witi  Avery  In  Chicago. 
They  talked  all  ttxtmoon  Tliey  talked  imtll 
0  odock  In  the  evenl  ig.  Young  really 
thought  he  was  getting  i  jmewhere.  Finally 
Avery  said: 

••You  know  you've  mad  i  the  btaX  presenta- 
tion of  an  Indefensible  <  ase  I've  heard  yet." 

I  must  say  the  l)aslc  contention  of  the 
War  Lalxir  Board  seems  to  me  sound.  You 
can't  unacnrabla  war  fro  ga  nonwar  wlien  it's 
on  the  scale  of  Montgom  >ry  Ward.  To  com- 
pare a  concern  with  78  000  employees.  In- 
cluding compUcated  m«  nufacturlng  indus- 
tries, with  a  comer  gro  «ry  isn't  logical  or 
fair. 

Davis  and  t»»  member  i  of  hla  Board  know 
that  the  balance  they've  been  able  to  hold 
between  peace  and  chao  i  on  the  laixjr  front 
Is  as  delicate  as  a  watch  spring.  To  allow  a 
big  strike  to  go  on  In  ( Chicago  would  have 
been  to  rtak  a  prairia  flri  of  strikes  spreading 
acroaa  the  country. 

Just  thla  week.  Jamea  (  PetrUlo.  csar  of  the 
musicians'  union,  canu  i>efore  tiie  Latxff 
Board  to  argue  tliat  radic  Ivoadcasting  wasn't 
a  war  irdustry,  and  hat.  therefore,  his 
murlclans  werent  Ixjun  A  by  the  no-strike 
pledge.  That's  the  pra<tical  situation  con- 
fronting the  Board.  By  itnanlmous  decision, 
mrtilo  was  turned  dcwi . 

People  ask  why  John  L.  Lewis,  when  he 
djracted  the  coal  atrike  i  if  a  year  ago.  didn't 
get  tha  aama  treatment  a  i  Avery.  Why  wasn't 
he  carried  out  by  the  so*  Hers? 

The  answer  seems  felr  y  obvious.  John  L. 
wasn't  sitting  dcwn  in  i  eoal  mine.  Ifc  was 
slttlBg  down  in  ills  unk  a  cAce.  and  for  the 
Government  to  have  U  ten  over  that  oAee 
wouldn't  have  helped  the  war  effort  ooa  single 


bit. 


Gbngreaa  la  going  int< 
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woader  if  thayll  rcaUy 
mere  la  an  attitude  ot 


this  dispute,  but  I 


«t  to  the  root  ot  it. 
I  ODtempt  toward  the 


Governnent  In  both  the  Lewla  and  the  Avery 


sort — (re4  -wheeling 


It  goes  iMck  to  oui 
anarchista  of  a 
ents.     It's  Iwen  our 
nesa.    Sewsli  Avery  is  a 
business   head — iiard 
ooasclaattous.     Hla  a 
standing.     Similarly, 
builtling  his  luilon  to 
l>ecn  outstanding. 

But  In  wartime  you  ( 
ruiaa.  In  a  complicated 
umpire  has  to  tiave 

I  suppose  many  pecpli 
martyr.     As  for  me,  I 
soldiers  wtio  had  to  cart  r 
getting  aat  to  fight 
then  finding  yourself 
of  llosttgomcry 


pi4neering  past.    We're 

ellng  independ- 

str^gtb  and  our  weak- 

usly  efTecUve 

^   Imaginative, 

has  been   out- 

J^n    L-'s   success    in 

and  power  has 


ti  emeudously  i 
w  }rklng.    ' 


« salth 


n't  make  your  own 
ndustrial  society  the 


auti  ority. 


Mt 


mter 


ii 


Ward 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  P  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAiaAs 
IM  TBI  BOU8B  OF  I  EPRMIMTATIW 
Thursday.  Mt  y  4. 1944 


Mr.  LAMBSRT80» . 
leiigue  foul  lines  belnj 
while  one-eyed  men 
front  lines,  helps  my 

It  must  t>e  mighti^ 
sippi  of  today  or  the 
years  for  that  horse 


tlUnk  of  Aver,  as  a 
sorry  for  the  two 

tilm  out.  Think  of 
and  Hlrohlto  and 
%  battle  with  the 
h  Co. 


Mr.  Speaker,  big 

guarded  by  rv^s, 
ire  drafted  for  the 
;olf. 

than  the  Ifiissis- 
Am&zon  to  take  16 

get  across. 


t) 


The  new  tax  bill  before  us  today  to 
principally  to  simplify.  Emerson  said. 
"We  learn  geology  the  morning  after  the 
earthquake." 

Heiu-y  the  Morgue's  mathematics  is  as 
versatile  as  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  when  the  Chief  wants  to  swing  a 
deal 

We  wonder  if  the  debts  they  owe  ug 
from  World  War  No.  1  are  being  liqui- 
dated by  lend-lease  money  for  World 
War  No.  2. 

If  points  are  not  necessary  now.  then 
they  never  have  been.  The  wasted 
O.  P.  A.  manpower  and  the  unnecessary 
sweat  of  merchants  should  be  a  part  of 
our  new  "lest  we  forget." 

B.  Baruch  loves  to  sit  in  Lafayette  Park 
in  front  of  the  White  House.  While 
feeding  the  squirrels  and  pigeons,  he 
transacts  official  business  hours  at  a 
time. 

A  common  racket  In  the  Pederal  bu- 
reaus is  to  reclassify  one's  Job,  imder 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Civil  Service,  to 
get  an  increase  in  salary.  By  this 
method  they  outwit  Congress. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centiiry,  Montgom- 
ery Ward  fought  for  years  to  preserve 
their  riparian  rights  to  keep  the  lake- 
front  clear  from  buildings  east  of  Mich- 
igan Avenue  and  they  won.  The  tenac- 
ity of  this  set-up  goes  away  back. 

When  Jfmmie  Byrnes  appeared  before 
the  deficiency  subcommittee,  we  were 
reminded  that  never  before  had  there 
been  a  witness  who  had  served  In  House, 
Senate,  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  executive  branch — all  three  depart- 
ments of  Government. 

It  was  my  first  visit  to  the  Pentagon 
yesterday.  I  was  most  impressed  with 
the  huge  innercourt  strewn  with  big 
red.  white,  and  blue  umbrellas  arotmd 
the  liquid  center  tent — it  was  Coney 
Island  on  the  green — it  had  atmosphere 
and  sunbaths. 


Praise  far  Lcfblathrc  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wcw  Toax 
IN  IHX  HOtnS  OF  RBPBXBBMTATIVB 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  March  7,  1944 
CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


letTe  granted  to  extend  tny  remarks  In 
the  Ricoas.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

Mat  4.  1M4. 


LibrarWia  of  Congrtu, 

Wtuhinyton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Daaa  Ma.  MacLauH:  I  wish  to  aspraaa 
■ay  admiration  for  tha  ^>Undld  work  dona 
by  tha  Lagialatlva  Befereoce  Service  of  tha 
Xilbrary  at  Oongreas. 

I  have  found  It  at  all  tlmaa  cotutcoua. 
aAalant.  prompt,  and  thorough.  Its  Immcdl- 
ata  and  intelligent  re^xmaa  to  my  iiiquirles 
have  been  moat  gratifying.  Oftimea,  at  a 
nkoment's  notice,  it  h»»  furnished  ma  with 
urgently  needed  information. 
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It  dcaervea  the  highest  eooimendatlon  for 
the  aervloaa  It  performs,  and  I  for  one  wish 

to  note  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  quall^ 
and  manner  of  performance. 
Sincerely  youra. 

SauKtTSL  CBxia. 


Haters  vf  tiw  Pren^eot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFET 

or  PB>rNSTI.VAMIA 

nr  THX  SENATB  O^  THB  UNITED  STATBB 

Thursday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Apnl  12).  1944 

Mr.  GUFFET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  editorial 
entitled  "They  Hate  the  President  Worse 
Than  Hitler— No.  I,"  from  the  Philadel- 
l^ia  Record  of  April  25.  1944;  also  an 
editorial  entitled  "They  Hate  the  Presi- 
dent Worse  Than  Hitler— «o.  2,"  from 
the  same  newspaper  of  May  2, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkxmu),  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Phllsdelpfata  Record  of 
April  n.  1944] 

mrr  hatk  trs  i-bibiuent  wo«  trait 

IfO.    1 


The  above  Is  not  written  In  perfect  Eng- 
lish, but  we  think  you  get  the  Idea. 

Our  first  portrait  in  America's  gallery  of 
Rooeevelt-haters  Is  that  of  Saiwtf  L.  Avery, 
president  of  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co..  liig 
Chicago  mail-order  house. 

Avexy  Is  in  the  news  just  now  through  his 
second  wartime  defiance  of  Uncle  Sam.  In 
refusing  to  obey  a  War  Labor  Board  order  to 
extend  his  union  contract,  pending  negotia- 
tions, Avery  has  compelled  the  President  to 
Interrupt  hla  sorely  needed  vacation  and  take 
a  personal  hand  in  the  dispute.  It  repeats 
Avery's  performance  when  he  delked  tl>e 
W.  L.  B.  last  June. 

Now  it's  a  good  thing  to  have  some  healthy 
hate  in  wartime — If  it's  hate  for  the  enemy. 

Avery  hates  Roosevelt.  We've  carefully 
culled  our  files.  We  can  find  no  Instance 
where  Avery  publicly  expressed  ao  much  as 
dlsUke  of  Hitler,  or  Tojo,  or  even  Mussolini. 

Why  does  Avery  seem  to  hate  Roosevelt 
■on  than  Hitler? 

flewell  Avery  doesn't  Ilka  to  take  orders 
from  anybody.  That  Includes  his  own  stock- 
holders, whom  he  ctirsed  out  when  they  ques- 
tioned hla  SlOCOOO  a  year  salary. 

Avery  is  one  of  our  successful  businessmen 
who  got  to  thinking  ba  alao  was  a  self-made 
god.  He  started  life  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth  and  has  had  It  there  ever  since. 
Ha  bMaaa  a  lawyar  but  awitebed  over  to 
bttstnaaa  whan  ha  got  a  job,  in  1001,  as 
eastern  sales  managar  of  tha  United  States 
Oypaum  Oo.  Fbw  yaan  latar  at  tl.  ba  waa 
alectad  praaMant. 

Sewell  Avery  tUcM  to  boast  that  never  slnca 
baa  he  held  any  Job  anywhere  beneath  the 
rank  of  president. 

When  Sewell  Avary  took  over  aa  president 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  at  the  pit  of  the  de- 
pression, he  remained  as  president  of  XJ.  B. 
Gypsum,  doing  most  of  his  work  for  Oypaum, 
he  told  stockholdera,  on  golf  omrses. 

Avery  started  hating  the  New  Deal  as  soon 
■a  tha  recovery  it  engendered  began  pulling 
Mootgotnery  Ward  back  on  Its  feet.  In  1998 
Avary  told  MoaipBiaery  Ward  stockhoMata 
the  New  Deal  waa  destroying  th^j 


of  biislnesa  to  proeaad."  Be  carrlad  on  hla 
tirade — 

After  which  he  revealed  that  his  firm  had 
upped  the  earninga  per  oonmon  share  from 
S3  cents  a  ahare  the  first  quarter  in  1937 
to  70  cents  a  share  same  period  in  1938.  In 
the  first  4  yeara  at  the  Iftm  Deal,  ha  revealed, 
sales  of  Montgomery  Ward  increased  76  per- 
cent. 

In  l»U  tba  Srm  aaraad  (1.73  per  ahare;  In 
1941— $4  14. 

Why  doea  Avery  let  his  hate  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  New  Deal  drive  him  Into  »"f^fc«"g 
an  utter  aaa  of  hhnaelf? 

Vor  ocM  raaaosi:  Tha  New  Deal,  for  hte 
own  good,  bad  to  dtscQrtine  his  power  over 
his  aaaployaas.  It  not  only  helped  Avary 
aad  his  firm,  it  also  helped  the  men  who 
worked  for  them. 

Thanks  to  wide  distribution  of  stock,  Averj 
has  a  firm  grip  on  his  Ward  Job.  He  doea 
not  have  the  aame  Infhimce  on  his  employees, 
or  on  his  Oovammant  (as  be  used  to  whan 
Hoorvar  eoBkaalt«l  hfm).  He  doaaat  ilka 
unions.  They  chaUenge  his  power.  Ha 
doaaat  like  tba  Naw  Deal,  tor  tba  sabm  r«a- 
Bon.    He  doesn't  like  Roosevelt,  ditto. 

Even  Btuiness  Week  magazine  bawled  out 
Avery  for  his  asinine  attitude  in  defying  the 
President  last  summer.  Shuce  tiien,  he  has 
behaved  more  and  more  like  one  of  Indus- 
try's spoiled  children. 

Someone  ooce  called  him  tha  "John  L. 
Lewis  of  buslnaas."  Of  course,  he  oould  say 
he  liasn't  bushy  eyebrows.  But  his  motto  is: 
"To  heU  with  you." 
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The  above  is  not  written  in  perfect  Bagtiah. 
but  we  think  you  get  the  Idea. 

Second  portrait  in  our  gallery  of  Rooaevalt 
haters  is  that  of  Prank  Gannett,  of  Roehaatar, 
N.  T .  head  of  the  third  largest  newspaper 
chain  in  the  country. 

Mra.  Gannett  once  told  an  amuslni;  story. 
She  was  about  to  give  a  dtimer  party  and 
couldn't  find  flowers  in  tlie  colors  siie  wanted. 
So  she  took  wliat  Sowars  she  had  in  her 
garden  and  dusted  them  with  colored  chalk 
powder  until  the  bloonis  were  in  the  exact  hue 
ucsiiea. 

This  Is  how  Gannett  handler  news  and  in- 
formation. Be  takes  a  fact  or  an  idea,  dusts 
it  wtth  the  powder  of  pre)udloe  agalnat  tha 
President,  and  lo,  the  result  la  colorad  pra- 
clsely  as  he  wanta  It. 

By  this  device  he  managed  to  portray  pro- 
posed expansion  of  social  security  as  a  New 
Deal  plot  to  get  "Itching  hands~  on  tha 
880.000.000.000  essets  of  United  States  life  In- 
auraaca  oompantas.  With  the  same  devlca 
ba  argoad  that  the  President  was  "dragging" 
tba  country  Into  war,  and  be  now  uaaa  It  to 
claim  the  Prasldant  laggard  in  the  war  aCori. 

No  matter  what  Rooaavalt  does,  Frauk  Oaa- 
nett  gets  out  his  editorial  flit  gun,  sprays 
prejudice  powder,  and  proves  F.  D.  R.  wrong. 

Gannett  knows  all  about  war.  He  la 
waging  ona.  Agalnat  tha  Praatdrnt,  of  eoursa. 
It  now  ha  Is  in  tha  news  for  two  en- 
on  thla  Oannait  "saeond  front": 
(a)  Hia  sponaorahtp  ot  tha  ndUlooalNa 
amandment  to  the  Inanaw  taa  law.  whleh 
would  limit  rich  men's  incoaa  taxaa  to  25  par- 
cant,  and  boost  the  ttzas  of  man  waga 
aameis  to  make  up  for  loat  revenue: 

(b|  His  attempt  to  awppiaaa  John  Roy 
Cariaon's  famous  lx)Ok.  Undar  Oowar,  a  cam- 
paign in  which  the  publishers,  B.  P.  Dotton 
ft  Co.,  charged  Intimidation,  arMl  which  has 
had  tile  effect  of  keeping  Cariaon's  vottiBte 
No.  2  in  the  nonflctlon  poptilarlty  list. 

But  the  Gannett  hatred  of  Roosevelt  goaa 
way  back.  It  was  a  hate  set  deep,  like  a 
toad  tn  Its  hole.  In  1989  Gannett  charged 
the  President  with  creating  uncmploymetit, 
aad  caoBlng  hundrcda  of  thoiaanda  to 


thalr  bookaa  and  bwstaeaeaa.  A  few 
latar,  with  a  parfeoUy  straight  face.  OaaneU 
announced  that  the  year  had  bean  ao  proflt- 
ahls  for  his  papers  that  all  employees  of  mora 
than  a  year's  aervlee  wnutd  be  paid  a  boma. 

It  was   during  the   SupreoH 
that  Gannett  aat  wp  hla  eomnsltaaa  for 
KtltoMonal  govaramant,  which  ever 
whaa^sd  the  tosa-toras  of  teaction 

It  Is  thja  outfit  wMch  la  now  waging  Oa 
natt's  fight  to  halp  tha  war  effort  by  cutting 
income  taxea.  A  naw  publication.  Needed 
Now,  tens  of  iu  varloos  fights  to  wrap  re- 
actionary greed  in  the  Oonstltotton,  of  n> 
war  agatnat  the  third  term,  of  Its 
for  a  8400,000  fund,  and  Its  boasta  that 
18S7  tha  Gannett  piupaganda  organla 
has  aeot  ovt: 

Eighty-tnK>  million  pieces  ot  Uteratusa; 
760,000  books:  more  than  10.000  radio  tran- 
acrlptlons.  350,000  telegrams,  full  page  ads 
in  638  newspapers,  and  "thooaands  of  weekty 
relcaees  to  newapapera." 

Gannett,  In  addition,  haa  sant  "aounOaaS* 
letters  to  private  indhndaals,  urging  tbem  to 
bigger  atKl  beUer  hatred  ot  the  Prealdent 

We  have  looked  thwMigh  ti»m  for  hatied 
of  Hitler.  But  naentlon  of  the  Nasi  aeldom 
appears — except  for  one  purpose: 

•n)  argue  that  Roosevelt  Is  imitating  HHier. 

What  alls  Gannett? 

Soasa  of  bu  frienda  say  It  la  aatlgnaatiaaa. 

Aa  a  PreaMcntiai  randldata  in  IMg,  ha 
aoold  not  sac  the  hnk  batwaen 
the  will  of  the  paopU  and  tba 
of  Roosevelt.  As  a  bvialnaaaman,  he  eould  not 
see  the  connection  between  Naw  Deal  recov- 
ery artd  the  fact  that  his  own  bustnaaa  made 
88004)00  more  In  1988  than  It  had  aaade  IB 
the  last  G.  O  P.  year  ot  I9SS. 

As  a  clttaen.  ba  now  cannot  aaa  why  it  la 
atrocioua  taste  and  worse  patrtotlam  t9  ba 
doing  his  fighting  against  the  President  and 
for  a  cut  in  Income  taxes  of  the  rich — at  a 
time  when  Americans  are  dying  on  ttie  Ijattle- 
lleld  that  the  right  of  the  Gannetts  to  gripe 
shall  be  preaervad. 

Somebody  once  pointad  out  that  Gannett 
was  a  Democrat  until  he  paid  oM  the  first 
quarter  of  a  mUUon  dollars  tic  owed.  Tliea 
he  became  a  Republican. 


SmphscsiioB  8f  I 


Tax 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIM 

or  MaasACMUfirrrs 
IN  THE  HCXJBB  Of  RXPRSSEKTATI 

Thursday.  May  4, 1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  learned  and  dIsUnstttshed 
ehairman  of  the  Commtttse  oo  Ways  and 
Means  and  hla  aaaocistei  for  brining  ia 
thU  measure  at  this  time.  Since  tlie  cn- 
•ctaent  of  the  last  tax  biU.  It  has  been 
apparent  to  everyone  tliftt  scarcely  a  tax- 
payer in  thts  NattSB  has  escaped  the 
tassvy  burden  of  techiilnlMr» 
and  bewilderment  that  the 
of  tiiat  measnre  imposed. 

It  is  enough  that  cor  dUsHM  sd4  tax- 
payers shouki  be  eafled  upon  to  pay  such 
a  large  share  of  their  current  incociea  in 
taxes  to  the  Ptederal  Qovemment.  That 
there  is  hardly  a  prospect  that  these 
levies  will  be  diaaixilahed.  but.  on  the  coo- 
trary,  may  well  be  Inensaaed  in  the  fu- 
tore.  is  beyoDd  omtradlctlon.  There- 
fore, sincere  efforts  to  alleviate  these  on- 
erous conditions  such  aM  are  manifest  m 
this  legialation  are   praiaeworttaiy  and 
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commendable  and  will  undoubtedly  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House. 

Its  asserted  objectives  are  desirable 
and  sound.  If  it  can  in  any  substantial 
way  relieve  the  great  majority  of  tax- 
payers from  the  necessity  of  computing 
their  income  tax.  reduce  the  number  of 
tax  compuUtions.  simplify  the  return 
form,  decreaae  the  number  of  persons  re- 
-  quired  to  file  declarations  of  estimated 
tax.  and  eliminate  some  of  the  difUculties 
and  uncerUlntles  in  the  making  of  esti- 
nataa  required  for  declarations,  as  Is 
sogawted  by  the  committee,  then  it  will 
be  indeed  a  most  welcome  relief  to  prac- 
tically the  whole  American  people. 

These  onerous  conditions  I  describe. 
and  which  are  so  well  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  are  not  confined  to 
large  bualncw  alone.  They  affect,  im- 
pair, and  frequently  penalize  the  conduct 
of  »11  our  small  businesses,  and  have  be- 
come a  source  not  only  of  heavy  drain- 
age of  income  but  also  of  the  very  great- 
est annoyance  to  almost  every  person  in 
t|ie  United  States  who  is  gainfully  em- 
ployed or  has  any  source  of  revenue. 

By  all  means,  let  us  promptly  enact 
tbte  uniMiii  ■  and  send  it  along  to  the 
Treasttry  Department  with  the  intention 
and  In  the  hope  that  that  agency  will 
move  speedily  to  lay  the  groundwork 
through  a  process  of  education  and  pub- 
licity and  the  issuance  of  new  regulations 
for  the  clarification  and  simplification  of 
all  present  tax  forms  and  methods. 

And  while  we  perform  this  much  need- 
ed task,  let  us  also  give  our  attention  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible  to  the  matter 
of  repealing  the  .so-called  iniquitous 
•*cabaret  tax"  of  30  percent.  Whether 
Intentionally  or  not,  this  tax  is  imposed 
under  a  mLsnomer  because  it  affects  not 
only  cabarets,  but  practically  every  place 
In  the  country  where  our  servicemen,  our 
faithful  war  workers  and  their  friends 
and  famlllea  seek  well-earned  entertain- 
ment and  recreation. 

The  tax  levied  under  this  provision  has 
already  caused  unemployment,  loss  of 
business,  diminished  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  has  struck  a  parti- 
cular blow  at  the  morale  of  our  people. 
It  is.  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  re- 
pressive tax  entailing  serious  and  steadily 
Increasing  diminishing  returns.  We  can 
correct  the  situation  it  has  created  by 
reducing  the  percentum  of  the  tax  from 
SO  percent  to  5  percent.  This  would  per- 
mit certain,  substantial  revenues,  the 
continuance  of  employment  and  the  op- 
eration of  many  small  businesses  and  a 
restored  morale  to  the  American  serv- 
icemen and  people.  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  not  further  delay  action  look- 
ing to  the  correction  of  this  imwhole- 
WOM  situation  which  in  this  time  of 
fltreas  azul  anxiety  is  closing  down  very 
many  places  throughout  the  Nation  to 
which  our  people  turn  for  relaxation, 
rest,  and  reUef  from  the  stresses  and 
strains  of  over-all  war.  Apart  from  any 
question  of  assisting  private  bu5mess.  the 
repeal  of  this  unfair  and  onerous  tax 
which  has  worked  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  our  servicemen  and  women. 
Will  be  a  contribution  to  them  and  their 
tamUtes  during  this  critical  period  that 
Will  not  go  without  appreciation. 


PaliskCoBstitatkaDaj 


REMARKI 
or 


HON.  JOHN  L£;iNSKI 

or   ICICHICAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  ESENTATIVB8 


Thurtday,  May 
Mr.  LESINSKI.     Mr. 


this  opportunity  to  thaik  the  Speaker 


of  the  House,  the  major! 
floor  leaders,  and  all  of 


the  House  of  Representatives  who  par 


f.  1944 
Speaker.  I  take 


y  and  minority 
he  Members  of 


ion  of  the  one 
anniversary  of 


ticipated  in  the  celebra 
hundred  and  fifty-third 
the  adoption  of  the  Pol  sh  Constitution 
yesterday.  May  3,  1944.  May  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  Wh  te  Eagle  of  Po- 
land be  united  in  victor  . 

I  was  particularly  imp  essed  last  night 
while  listening  to  the  radio  program. 
Report  to  the  Nation.  )y  the  remarks 
of  Quentin  Reynolds  wh(  n  he  stated  that 
although  Poland  had  lo  it  over  5.000,000 
people  in  this  desperate  s  truggle.  she  had 
not  produced  a  Quislin  :.  and  that  the 
Polish  people  had  rem  lined  steadfast 
and  faithful  to  the  cauj  e  of  the  United 
Nations  and  would  rathe  r  die  than  to  be- 
tray their  faith  In  that   ;ause. 

Another  commentator  in  his  report  of 
the  national  news  broug  ht  out  the  mat- 
ter of  Reverend  Orleman  iki's  trip  to  Mos- 
cow— he  said  that  frien  is  of  the  father 
in  New  York  stated  that  both  the  high 
officials  in  Washington  s  nd  the  high  offi- 
cials of  the  church  knew  about  that  trip. 
Now.  just  who  could  hi;  friends  in  New 
York  be?    Well  this  mc  ming  I  received 
a   postal   card   from   N;w   York   which 
warned  me  "to  leave  Rei  erend  Orleman- 
skl  alone  as  he  Is  tryin  :  to  pull  Poland 
out  of  the  seventeenth  c  ?ntury."    It  was 
signed.  "A  Brooklyn  Cat  loUc."    There  Is 
some  doubt  in  my  mini  as  to  whether 
the  writer  of  this  card  1  as  ever  been  in- 
side a  Catholic  church,    He  is  nothing 
but  a  Communist,  and.  therefore,  com- 
munistic tactics  are  tie  only  ones  he 
knows.    Having  52  nat  onalistic  groups 
in  my  congressional  dis  rict.  I  know  the 
imder handed  methods  o  the  Communist. 
They  even  go  to  the  ext<  nt  of  joining  the 
churches,  the  civic  orgai  lizations,  and  the 
patriotic  societies — thej  then  start  their 
boring  from  within.    They  even  attend 
church  services  althotgh  they  do  not 
believe  in  it— but  only  i  o  that  they  may 
perform  their  dirty  task  of  undermining. 
A  lie  does  not  mean  an;  'thing  to  a  Com- 
munist or  the  misrep  esentation  of  a 
true  fact  Just  so  long  as  he  is  able  to 
gain  his  point  and  at  ain  his  ultimate 

o  a  Communist 
lira  or  by  what 


goal.  It  matters  not 
how  long  It  will  take 
means  he  will  have  to  thivel  to  reach  his 


goal  or  the  expense  h« 


result  Is  what  counts  v  ith  him. 


I  repeat  what  I  have 


time  for  those  in  autho  ity  in  the  United 


States  to  quit  quibbling 
and  worrying  whether 
embarrass  one  of  our 
four-square  behind  their  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  Constitutioi  t  and  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  govemmei  t.  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  these  conun  uiistlc  agiutions 


may  inciw — the 


said  before — it  Is 


about  diplomacy 
or  not  we  might 
allies,  and  stand 


and  the  other  efforts  of  the  Communists 
to   Indoctrinate   Americans   with   their 
ideologies. 

You  hear  so  many  stories  in  regard  to 
Reverend  Orlemanski's  trip  to  Evurope— 
well,  here  Is  one  that  is  based  on  fact: 
When  New  York  newspapermen  went  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  ascertain  from  the 
chief  of  police  there  the  basis  of  the 
clearance  for  the  visa  that  was  issued  to 
Reverend    Orlemanski,    they    were    in- 
formed by  the  chief  of  police  that  he 
did  not  know  very  much  about  how  Rev- 
erend Orlemanski  got  his  visa— he  was 
simply  instructed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  fingerprint  him,  and  during  the 
process  of  that  fingerprinting.  Reverend 
Orlemanski  remarked  that  a  copy  of  his 
fingerprints  had  better  be  kept  because 
he  might  not  ever  return  from  Russia. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  knov;  by  what 
means     Reverend     Orlemanski     really 
reached  the  Kremlin  or  how  long  he  has 
been  planning  this  trip  and  just  what 
information  he  has  been  collecting  here 
In   America.     Reverend   Orlemanski   is 
even  being  protected  by  our  Slate  De- 
partment— our  own   State  Department 
has  failed  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  the  reasons  behind  his  visit   to 
Russia.    They  have  on  the  statute  books 
a  provision  that  requires  foreign  agents 
to  register — many  people  are  wondering 
whether  Reverend  Orlemanski  and  Pro- 
fessor Lange.  well-known  Russian  sym- 
pathizers, are  really  foreign  agents  of 
Russia,  and  if  they  are  the  agents  of 
Stalin,  and  there  appears  that  there  is 
some  connection  for  he  journeyed  to  the 
Kremlin  to  report  to  his  master— why 
have  the  names  of  Reverend  Orlemanski 
and  Professor  Lange  not  appeared  on 
the  published  list  of  registered  foreign 
agents  residing  in  America? 

Well,  if  it  is  so  easy  for  a  Catholic 
priest  indoctrinated  with  communistic 
idealogies  to  get  to  Russia.  I  believe  we 
should  make  it  as  easy  for  the  rest  of  the 
communistic  sympathizers  and  agita- 
tors residing  In  the  United  States  to  go 
there.  Let  us  just  load  them  all  on  a 
boat  and  send  them  back:  in  fact.  I  am 
so  eager  to  see  them  leave  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  furnishing  them  transportation 
by  air.  Stalin,  no  doubt,  can  use  them 
to  good  advantage.  Certainly,  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  with  true  American 
ideals,  have  no  use  for  them. 


Treat  Them  Alike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
are  two  editorials  written  in  connection 
with  the  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward, 
which  express  widely  held  views.  One 
is  from  the  Detroit  Times  of  April  23; 
the  other  is  from  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer of  April  27: 
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IFrom  the  DtUdt  Times  oT  AprU  »,  1M4) 

WILL  TRS  PSaSBBNT  MOW  ■sm  DOIANT 
TTHIOIfST 

Tti»  Montgomery  Wud  i«lzurc.  affecting 
an  orgaulsatloa  supplying  aoiely  civilian 
goods  and  tervieM.  U  at  worst  a  gestapo  pro- 
ceeding and  at  best  a  high-handed  miauM 
of  wartime  powers.  But  tor  the  moment  let 
that  iaaoc  be  waived. 

If  the  President  can  justify  his  acUon  In 
the  Montgomery  Ward  case,  what  about  the 
machUilsts'  unions  in  the  Stm  Francisco  Bay 
area? 

If  the  mere  refusal  of  a  civilian  business  to 
Hgn  a  eontract  with  a  C.  I.  O.  union  Is  suf- 
ficient eauae  for  sending  tlie  Army  to  take 
forcible  posaeosion  of  the  prmnlaw  and  man- 
handle the  head  of  that  bOKtaeai.  what  is  the 
President  going  to  do  about  union  bosses 
who,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  war.  have 
defied  every  process  of  the  New  Deal's  own 
laws,  have  called  IS  strikes,  have  held  up  vital 
riltps  and  goods — ranging  tiirough  warships 
to  transports  to  munitions — and  who  are  at 
this  moment  in  defiance  of  a  War  Labor 
Board  order. 

TbCM  union  bosses  have  caused  incalcula- 
ble loss  to  the  war  effort. 

Will  the  President  send  troops  to  seise  the 
union's  books  and  determine  what  hsppens 
to  the  huge  sums  received  by  the  union  In 
dues  and  taitlatton  fees? 

Will  the  President  order  all  members  of 
the  union  under  45  to  b«!  drafted  for  the 
Army? 

When  John  L.  Lewis  defied  the  Govern- 
ment no  troops  were  sent  to  eject  him  forci- 
bly from  his  o«Bce  snd  take  over  the  union. 

What  is  the  President  going  to  do  now 
•bout  the  men  who  are  willing  to  Jeopardise 
our  Army  and  our  Navy  In  the  Pacific? 

iProm  tbe  San  Frandseo  Xzamlner  of  April 

n,  1944 1 

WMMM  M  m*''^"  or  uACHTfrtrt  mnoan — is 

CALLXD   SINCE   PEABL   BABaOa 


to 


A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  L  O.  machinist  unions  of 
tfce  San  Pranelaco  Bay  regl<Mi.  currently  hold- 
ing up  viUl  war  work,  have  pulled  18  sUlkes 
•Ince  1940. 

They  have  called  13  strikes  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, despite  their  no  strlJte  pledges. 

They  have  been  condemned  by  President 
BooMvalt,  the  War  Labcr  Board,  military 
leaders,  and  other  unloiis;  but  they  continue 
to  caU  sUlkes  on  the  allghiest  or  no  provoca- 
tion. 
Here  Is  the  recottl: 

October  1»40:  A.  P.  of  L.  Ix)dge  68  struck  at 
the  Jack-Helnta.  Ltd..  alrpJjuie  parts  plant  at 
Palo  Alto,  demanding  a  <Uosed  shop.  The 
pamt  moved  to  Clevelan<l.  Ohio,  where  It 
grew  into  a  huge  enterprlE<!.  It  had  war  con- 
tracts at  the  time  of  the  Btrlke. 

January  1941:  A.  P.  of  L.  Lodge  88  struck 
for  1  day  at  the  Bethlehem  shipyard,  building 
Navy  ships,  in  a  dispute  over  the  presence  of 
five  nonunion  nven  in  the  plant. 

April  l»4l:  A.  P.  of  L.  lodge  68  struck  for 
S  weeks  against  67  downtown  San  Pranclsco 
machine  shops  with  $21X>Q0fiQO  in  defense 
contracts.  Won  compromise  eontract  de- 
mands. 

April  IMl:  A.  F.  of  L.  Oakland  machinlsU 
•truck  for  10  days  against  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Corporation,  San  Leandro,  building  parts  for 
Dlsasl  MiKliMs  uader  dafwwe  contract.  Won 
contract  dMBsnda. 

May  1841 :  A.  F.  of  L.  Lodge  SB  and  C.  I.  O. 
Local  1304  struck  for  6  weeks  against  11  ship- 
yards and  repair  shops,  forcing  20,000  men  out 
at  work  on  $660,000,000  worth  a€  war  and 
merciumt  ship  construction. 

Tbey  bad  sgreed  to  the  Pacific  coast  shlp- 
buUdlng  •tablllaatlon  agreement,  but  never- 
theless demanded  8  cents  an  hour  more 
and  double  time  for  overtime. 

This  became  the  most  serious  strike  In  ths 
Nation.  It  was  condemned  by  the  President, 
by  th«  Nsvy.  the  United  States  Senate,  Ad- 


miral Land  at  tbe  Maritime 
other  unions.     The  strikers 
return  to  work  from  national 
their  unions. 

The  strike  collapsed  after  other  unions 
walked  through  the  picket  lines  and  thit  Navy 
began  employing  machinists  under  ctvU 
service. 

Decemb^  19*2:  C.  I.  O.  Local  1304  odlcd 
Its  men  off  ship  construction  In  Oakland  over 
the  Cbrtstmss  holiday  wedEcnd.  hoMlag  up 
a  convoy  vital  to  the  Pacific  war.  Tha  union 
demanded  overtime  pay  for  Saturday  and 
Sunday  regardleas  of  whether  the  days  were 
the  sixth  and  seventh  worked.  A,  P.  of  L. 
Lodge  68  worked  closely  with  tbe  C  I.  O. 
union.  The  President  condemned  both 
unions  in  curt  telegrams  ordering  them  to 
live  up  to  agreements.  They  did  not  win 
demands. 

January  1M3:  The  War  Labor  Board  ac- 
cused A.  F.  of  L.  Lodge  68  Businees  AgenU 
Harry  Hook  and  E.  P.  Dillon  of  engaging  In 
a  "completely,  unresponsible  act"  when  llie 
\mlon  leaders  threatened  to  strike  at  the 
Joshua  Hendy  Iron  Works,  Sunnyvale,  to 
force  a  quick  decision  from  W.  L.  B. 

March  1943:  C.  I.  O.  Local  1304  struck  at 
General  Engineering  &  Drydock,  Oakland,  to 
force  out  one  man  who  had  worked  over  the 
Christmas  holidays  In  defiance  of  tl»e  unkm 
business  agent.  The  strikers  returned  the 
next  day  when  the  man  quit. 

May  1943:  A.  F.  of  L.  Lodge  68  struck  at 
the  Redwood  City  plant  of  the  National  Mo- 
tor Bearing  Co..  building  airplane  parts.  The 
union  demanded  a  closed  shop.  Hook  and 
Dillon  refused  to  obey  a  W.  L.  B.  back-to- 
work  order,  sayln?  no  strike  was  In  progress. 
W.  L.  B.  then  ordered  strikers  Individually 
to  return  to  Jobs. 

The  strike  lasted  9  weeks.  When  94  ma- 
chinlsU defied  union  leaders  and  returned  to 
Jobs,  union  trials  were  ordered  for  tham. 
The  machinists  transferred  to  Lodge  504,  San 
Jose,  and  signed  a  contract  with  the  plant, 
restoring  peace.  ^    ^ 

June  1943:  A.  P.  of  L.  Lodge  68  stru^  at 
the  Joshua  Hendy  plant,  building  engines 
for  ships,  when  the  company  attempted  to 
change  hours  and  place  men  on  10-hour 
shiXU.  W.  L.  B.  BSttted  the  sUiks  after  2 
weeks. 

December  4.  1943:  A.  F.  of  L.  Lodge  824 
called  out  3.700  machinists  at  Richmond 
shipyards  In  Jurl«dlctlonal  dispute  with 
A,  P.  of  L.  operating  engineers.  It  was  called 
a  "continuing  union  meeting."  Returned  to 
work  next  day. 

December  9.  1943  :C.  I.  O.  Local  1804  struck 
at  Moore  Drydock  In  Oakland,  reftislng  to 
work  on  a  new  Navy  tender  because  the  com- 
pany would  not  pay  the  premium  repair  rate. 
Sailors  finished  the  vrork. 

February  1,  1944:  400  A.  F.  of  L.  I/Jdge  68 
machinists  called  a  45-mlnute  "qulckte" 
strlke  St  Joshua  Hendy  in  protest  against  a 
lay-off  of  men  occasioned  by  a  change  la 
■blfu. 

March  6,  1844:  C.  I.  O.  Local  1304  struck  at 
Moore  Drydock  because  machinlsU  were  re- 
fused the  premium  repair  rate  for  the  Job  of 
finishing  two  new  Navy  vesseU  buUt  at  Rich- 
mond and  placed  In  a  Moore  drydock.  Idle 
for  a  days  were  1 .700  men. 

March  11.  1944:  Work  on  ths  same  vessels 
was  haltad  again  briefly  by  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute  between  C.  I.  O.  Local  1304  and  A.  F. 
of  L.  Lodge  834  over  which  was  entlUed  to 
the  work. 

March  28,  1844:  A  quickie  strike  of  60  A.  F. 
of  L,  Lodge  68  machinlsU  was  caUwl  at  ths 
Ban  Francisco  plant  of  Oensral  «ngtn«ierlng 
tt  Drydock  Co.  and  ended  when  Admiral  C.H. 
Wright  warned  them  that  war  work  w«s  being 

AprU  14.  1844:  A  F.  of  L.  Lodge  68  ntmM 

to  work  more  than  48  hours  In  104  downtown 
San  Frandsoo  shops  as  pressure  move  to  force 
new  contract.  W.  L.  B.  ordered  union  back 
to  overtime  hours. 


A|vll  16.  1844:  A.  F.  of  L.  Lodge  68  struck 
at  plants  at  J.  D.  Cbrtstiaa  Kngineera  and  la- 
ijmlital  Gear  Co.,  botla  with  war  cootnsta. 
Cause  given  was  JtulacUctional  dispute  wita 
another  A.  F.  OC  L.  union.  Strike  '—- ^ 
3  days. 

April  18,  1M4:  Hm  mries  of  C  I.  O. 
yanl  •toppages  cavsed  t<y  tbe  repair-rate  «•- 

SuTnuetaco  by  klgti  oAoars  oT  tbe  Mivy. 
Anay,  and  Marttlme  OaooUerton. 

AprU  25.  1844:  C.  I.  O.  Local  !••♦  tm*» 
•track.  reMKli«  to  work  on  a  new  Man  *••- 
set  at  United  Bnglne(>rlng  *  Drydock  Oa^, 
Alameda,  unless  given  the  premium  repair 
raU. 


Tifk  Pay  f«r  Fifktiaf  Mm 

REM^JIKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  rSNKSTLTANU 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  BMPaMBtMTATtVm 

Thursday.  Mat  4, 1H4 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  overwhelmingly  favor  flght 
pay  for  fUrhtlng  men.  The  Idea  origi- 
nated with  Ernie  Pyle,  one  of  the  workl's 
outstanding  journalists  and  war  corrt- 
spondents  and  recent  Pulitzer  Priae  wtn- 
ner— a  real  champion  for  the  cause  of  the 
O  I.  The  combat  troops  love  Ernie.  He 
has  lived  with  them  ever  since  the  In- 
vasion of  November  7,  1942,  and  hia 
colunm  and  opinions  reflect  the  temper 
and  sentiments  of  your  boys  oveneas. 

Provlilon  was  made  for  the  boys  to  the 
Air  Corps  to  receive  50  percent  extra 
flight  pay,  which  is  flne;  but.  as  Ernie 
Pyle  says: 

Fifty  percent  flight  pay  for  airmen  Is  koe, 
and  as  It  should  be.  but  the  idea  I  wowltf 
suggest  Is  why  not  give  your  genuine  tioiitat 
ground  soldier  something  correepoatfteC  »0 
flight  pay?  Maybe  a  go«l  phrase  for  it  wouM 
be  -fight  pay." 

Of  approximately  2,000,000  men  over- 
seas probably  no  more  than  100.000  are  in 
actual  combat  with  the  enemy.     But  as 
It  is  now,  there  is  no  official  distinction 
between  the  "dot  face"  lying  for  daya 
and  nights  under  constant  mortar  Are  on 
an   Italian   hill   and   the   headquarters 
clerk  Mving  comfortably  In  a  hotel  tn  Rio 
de  Janeiro.    Their  two  worlds  are  so  far 
apart  the  human  mind  can  barely  gra»p 
the  magnitude  of  the  difference.     One 
lives  like  a  beast  aad  dies  In  great  num- 
bers.   The  other  is  merely  working  away 
from  home.     Both  are  doing  oeeetfary 
)ob«  but  It  seems  to  me  the  actual  war- 
rior deserves  something  to  set  him  apart. 
Medals  are  not  enough. 
To  quote  Ernie  Pyle  further: 
When  I  was  at  t^  front  the  last  time 
•everal  U»f antry  oAccra  brougHt  up  twa  aaaoe 
OTHgestloo.     Tbey  say  "combat  pay"  would 
mean  a  lot  to  the  flgbttag  man.    It  would 
put  mm  into  a  proud  eatagofy  and  roMiLmhim 
feel    that    swnebody    apprecUtes    what    ae 
•Ddtues. 

Obviously  no  ecMier  would  ever^  g8t 
toto  combat  Just  to  gei  tbe  ««tr 
pay.    And  that  la  not  tbe  yetot.    ^ 
U  not  suffldtnt  maotj  tn  V^  ■*'■  •• 
pay  any_ 
battle  auflteiyif. 


A 


I 


t:< 
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mark  of  disUnctlon  on  hUn.  a  recogni- 
tion that  his  miserable  Job  was  a  royal 
one  and  that  the  re«t  of  us  were  aware 

of  it 

CMi«re«  was  fully  aware  of  this  de- 
■erving  recognition  to  our  gallant  young- 
sters m  the  Army  Air  Corps  when  on 
June  16.  1942.  It  enacted  into  law  a  50 
na«eot  Increase  of  their  pay  when  these 
boys  participate  regularly  and  frequently 
In  aerial  flights. 

On  March  8.  1944.  I  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  this  act  which  extends 
this  same  recognition  to  the  grand 
soldier— the  ordinary  regular  G.  1.  In- 
fantryman, to  the  fighting  sailors  and 
marines,  and  to  the  nturses  and  others  in 
the  service  who  engage  In  actual  combat 
fiyHttwy  The  Introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure was  hailed  by  the  millions  of  flght- 
irg  men  on  all  the  battle  fronts  of  the 
world.  The  introduction  of  this  measure 
was  headlined  in  Stars  and  S*npes. 
Yank,  the  Guinea  Gold,  and  the  Dragon 
in  China.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
It  Iters  from  boys  everywhere  urging  Its 
pMsage.  Here  are  a  few  brief  excerpts 
from  letters  from  boys  overseas: 

RMkd  your  article  of  fight  pay  in  British 
paper  and  wc  in  our  eompany  are  happy  they 
•r*  thinking  of  us  at  borne.  It's  not  the 
■Maay.  it's  the  principle  of  treating  the 
Amy.  Nary,  and  AU-  Corpa  alike.  (Prom 
a  prlTste  (first  class)  In  luly.) 

Congratulations  on  Ernie  Pyle's  fight-pay 
bill  you  sponsored.  More  talk  about  It  than 
tlie  fighting  last  few  days.  All  the  boys  are 
for  It.  Not  the  money  tut  the  recognition. 
and  I  hop*  the  war  ends  quickly  so  we  never 
oonft  a  omt.  (Prom  a  technical  Mi'iiant 
In  Italy  ) 

When  Imle  Pyle  came  out  with  his  column 
be  summarised  in  a  simple,  clear  propoeal 
what  had  been  In  our  minds  for  some  time. 
Wfmn  we  later  read  about  your  bill  there  was 
more  dlacusalnn  on  It  than  on  that  night's 
bombing  I'm  not  In  a  position  to  speak  of 
how  all  soibM  troop*  feel  about  the  pro* 
posal.  bat  the  beyo  m  this  outfit,  an  la« 
fsMtry  regiment  on  the  front  lineOt  oon^ 
gratulaU  you  and  lay  Ood  bloM  yoil. 
(Lietitotiaat.  Om  WimM  and  tiihtloUi 
Itifsntry  in  Italy  1 
Cuniratuloilons,  lammy  OUd  ytni  lntoo« 
■niM  fyte  hUl  It's  boon  the  IwM 
I  ■ilMMtaiit  I've  witneeeotf  hor*  for  over 
•  mr.   (Major,  nei<i  Artiiiory  Hinmii.l 

All  horo  M  Mis  ouiAi  ilelilfi  M  iMtMl  ovov 
fmn  to  ftmM  pay  uumm  kagmm  m 

•Ml  wtit  MTMUilr  "IMir  oyf  boys  "n  It  •  ttui 
ttf-  m""e¥    kni  like  ihiHighiruinesa  uf  tho 

i>oiM     iflergeeMt.  Twenl 
^•id  Art*il«fy  BaltalliH)  » 

OfaMl  •  PMilMylvtnia  Uongri 
tmtmti  WmiB  Mfii  niawsii'm 
fen  pV  far  MMNM  Mliiorfl     It  ■ 

M  Mo  «pl  tiMl  MMM  M  WHtll  to  «•  fe^rt 
on  lAo  rroiH  UdO^  Por  the  wars  sake  I  hope 
It  iMSM  (Uetttenant,  «>s  Hundred  aad 
TkirtyHMath  T.  D.  Battaltun.  Italy.) 

you  made  a  un-etrtk*  In  Intro* 

bill— extra  pay  for  the  growul 

We  live  for  days  in  mud  holee  ■ 

tneeeu  aad  no  money  eoiild 

'mo  for  dolaf  thia  la  peaeetime.  but 

w»  life*  a  toale  and  oaade  us  think 

that.  "^eU.  after  all.  It's  worth  fighting  for 

the  folks  back  haaM."    All  my  pals  in  New 

Guinea  are  for  it  100  percent.     (Staff  Ser- 

\t,    BeadquartecB    Three    Hundred    and 

Wing.) 
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denced  by  the  report  of 
of  April  20.  1944.  when  70 
people  in  a  national  poll 
combat  pay  for  front-lint 

typical  example  of  this 
is  carried  out  in  a  letter 
Charles   P.   Young,    s 
schools,  of  East  Pittsburgh 
did  educator  and  a  disli 
of  World  War  No.  1.  whet 
1944.  he  wrote: 

This  commimlcatlon  Is 
ure  of  appreciation  and  also 
you  upon  the  presentation 
equalization  of  pay  for  men 
fighting.    To  my  way  of  *' 
long-needed  measure.    I 
Justification  for  the  wide 
to  men  In  the  different  1 
Your  bill  will  lxx>st  soldier 
tt€  promptly  passed. 


Gallup  PoU 

)ercent  of  the 

avored  "extra 

soldiers."    A 

puf>lic  sentiment 

me  by  Prof. 

of 

Pa.,  a  splen- 

ngiiished  veteran 

on  March  31. 


se  It 
upe  intendent 


Day  mof 


The  very  same  sentiment  Is  reflected 
by  the  people  of  this  country  as  is  evl- 


A  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Military 
Ernie   Pyle  proposal   an< 
Chairman  Andrew  May 
consider   this  simple 
sisting  of  only  five  lines 
vides  for  "fight  pay"  for 


laflation 


written  as  a  meas- 

to  congratulate 

)f  your  bill  for 

lolng  the  actual 

this  Is  a 

could  see  any 

of  pay  given 

cf  cervlce. 

nnbrale  and  ehotild 


th  nklng 
nev  (r 

rai  ige 
brai  iches 


memljership  on  the 

irs  favor  the 

I   hope   that 

find  time  to 

an^endment  con- 

nd  which  pro- 

fkhting  men. 


A  fai 


vill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CldAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPF  ESENTATTVBB 
Monday.  April  1  '.  1944 


Speaker,  his- 
iessons.    has 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mi 
tory.  with  iU  io-callel 
proved  to  be  a  poor  teacl  er.  particularly 
In  the  matter  of  Infla  Ion  control  by 
pi  Ice-flxlng.  brcau-ic  It  »  as  told  u.i  only 
what  we  cannot  do.  wheh  what  wc  need 
to  know  Is  what  we  can  lo.  We  cannot 
■top  Mtlnu  brcaune  the  p  oof  nf  the  pud* 
dlfif  hM  born  indiiiostlor ,  Yrt  iht-re  art 
•0  many  infrttflonts  in  t  politlrat  pud- 
ding that  rtndnm  tnat-ii  id'*rror  eannol 
bo  vtowod  an  n  wim<«  way  it  ehtnglni  tho 
rtclpt.  When  drvisini  ntw  mfimitft. 
tht  Mtonti-*  u««/ariably  rooorU  to  th«* 
ory.    Nu  '  >  ('(  h  w  mothodf  ta  ft 

flMMirof  principU*.  not  ( itNpedtent;  for 
JSmi  HM  of  intelligent  anaiysl*  rosultii 
•in,  without  ftviual  tiftt.  Im  foroMon 
with  OMTf  or  IwM  oertin  Mv.  ^  ^  ^^ 
It  would  MMR  fto«br  inKly,  that  tht 
Sffl  tup  in  a  «ci»ntifl«  i  »prMMh  mmi  b« 
to  ftrrtvt  at  t  corr<*0l  |tflnttlon  of  tho 
problem,    A  biftnnlng 


d«nnitlon  of  tnflktlon  U  made  when  wo 
ftnU  out  what  It  is  not  Let  me  quota 
Prof.  Uwia  Itonoy  on  t^  s.  from  a  rootnt 
article  in  th«  Commorc^tl  and  Financial 
Chronicle: 


The  chief  point  In 
to  undersUnd  that  It 
not  a  rise  In  prices — or 
prices.     Prices  can  rise 
Inflation  can  exist  wlthou 
"prices"   one   ordinarily 
prices  as  measured  by  prla 
who  really  "lives'  today  " 
of-llTlng  Index  does  not 
modlty  prices.     Moreover 
all    prlcea    are    represented 


kio' 


|i 


toward  Much  t 


deAnlng   Inflation   Is 
mcit  emphatically  Is 
least  commodity 
without  any  inflation, 
prices  rising.    By 
aeana  commodity 
Indexes.    Anyone 
>ws  that  the  cost- 
measure  corn- 
It  Is  not  true  that 
by   commodity 


rtally 


prices,  and  Inflation  may  flnd  expression  te 
prices  other  than  the  prices  of  commodities. 
My  main  point  In  emphasizing  the  lack  of 
necessary  relationship  between  prices  and  In- 
flation is  that  It  follows  that  Inflation  can- 
not be  stopped  by  holding  prices  down— not 
even  If  all  prices  could  be  held  down,  which 
la  never  the  case. 

In  another  contribution  to  this  excel- 
lent series  of  articles  gathered  by  the 
Chronicle.  Dr.  Melchior  Palyi  points  out 
that  "price  control  and  rationing  tend  to 
accomplish  the  opposite  of  their  aim" 
insofar  as  they  are  alleged  to  be  a  control 
for  inflation.    There  may  be  in  war  a  mo- 
menlary  occasion  for  preventing  specu- 
lation against  sudden  inadequacy  of  sup- 
plies in  specific  commodity  marJcets  up- 
set  by  war   measures.    But   when   ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  attempting  to  pre- 
vent spending  of  excessive  cash  balances, 
price   control   becomes   an    attempt   at 
"freezing"  the  civilian  economy  which  is 
worse  than  futile  because  it  does  not  al^ 
low  for  the  shift  from  pre-war  to  war- 
time distortions  of  a  normal  economy, 
particularly  from  underemployment  to 
overemployment.    It  thus  interferes  with 
price  and  wage  adjustments  that  are  es- 
sential   to    production,    particularly    In 
agriculture. 

This  policy  of  relying  on  saving  to 
prevent  monetary  depreciation  actually 
interferes  with  fiscal  dependence  on  tax- 
ation of  income  to  finance  the  war.  It 
merely  puts  off  the  evil  day  of  reckon- 
ing with  an  "infiationary  gap"  in  current 
money  incomes,  thus  creating  an  untax- 
able pool  of  buying  power.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Hawkis]  ha« 
observed  in  the  Senate  committee,  It  i« 
better  to  keep  all  money  In  active  circu- 
lation, with  higher  prices,  profits,  and 
wages,  and  to  rely  on  taxation  to  recon- 
struct a  balance  between  a  higher  level 
of  money  incomot  and  what  should  bo 
a  lower  level  In  wartime  living  itandardi. 
Preiient  procedure  is  producing  hlRher, 
not  lower,  civilian  leveU  of  cxpendllurt 
and  consumption. 

Trui».  "there  J«  no  m<«phanlcal  rHfitlon- 
•hip  bftweon  the  incrvaiK*  in  th«  amount 
of  monoy  and  lh«  levol  to  which  pure* 
may  riM,  no  law  that  would  tio  thorn 
tofPttter  In  termN  of  doflnablf  or  pro* 
dletftblt  rfttlON.  or  In  tlmlnt,"  m  Dr, 
Fftlyl  potntff  out,  BAnlc-cridU  oupanilon 
and  Hi  oonromltant  of  printlni-proM 
monay  u  linked  to  thi*  bi-endi)a«liot  by 
"poyehotogy,"    Ur.  ralyl  cuniinuei! 

rnoM  riM  If  »n4  when  the  eaeeeelve  vnU 
ume  of  money  ii|  clUi)Mr»sa,  sitd  It  la  diM 
hUfiKHi  If  and  whin  ths  |)uf)tlP,  ur  pwrt  of  II, 
is  fxmvtiiMd  thst  Its  luiyld  huldings  are  ok- 
ee«ilve-~thet  prl«es  will/ rise,  Tills  Is  obvU 
cms,  but  ths  «iu«ivsii«i«  common  in  orfu* 
mente  on  the  "iwyeholoulcar'  level  Invites 
more  or  less  subtle  reasonings  to  prove  that 
Inflation  need  not  occur  In  the  presence  or 
Rbsenoe  of  this  or  that  element,  which  Is 
supposedly  relevant  to  mass  attitude.  Buch 
arguments,  typical  of  every  inflationary 
scene,  merely  confuse  the  psychological  and 
the  mechanical:  they  serve  to  assure  the 
gullible  after  the  reasonings  of  a  purely 
quantitative  nature  have  been  exhausted. 
Pseudopsychology  Is  as  good  a  method  of 
"kidding"  one's  self  as  Is  the  pseudomathe- 
matlcal  approach  to  monetary  problenw. 
The  two  "methods"  are  of  about  the  same 
age,  too. 
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WHT  W«  "CAWt  HAVf*"  ntTLATtOH 

Quite  a  few  such  "psychological"  reasons 
are  current  to  convince  us  that  we  cannot 
have  Inflation,  because  our  situation  la  "dif- 
ferent" from  others.  The  Germans  lost  a 
war.  and  had  to  transfer  reparations,  which. 
Incidentally,  they  did  not  "transfer."  The  • 
French  parliamentary  system  was  corrupt, 
f^nA  much  of  their  country  had  been  devas- 
tated; In  Italy,  the  Syndicalists  and  Fascists 
played  havoc  with  the  political  set-up.  etc. 
Much  comfort  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact,  too.  that  foreign  trade  Is  of  leaser  im- 
portance to  this  country  than  to  most  others. 
There  are,  of  course,  special  circumstances 
present  In  each  and  every  cose.  But  each 
time,  the  reason  price  Inflation  takes  place 
le  the  preceding  and  continuing  monetary 
Inflation.  Whether  purchasing  power  Is  be- 
ing poured  out  on  account  of  reparation  pay- 
ments or  on  behalf  of  lend-lease:  tor  the 
benefit  of  reconstruction  problems  abroad  or 
of  public  works  at  home;  to  fln.-.nce  war  or 
to  finance  revolution,  or  what  have  you.  is 
M  Irrelevant  to  Its  effect  as  the  cause  of  a 
death  Is  to  the  estate  ux  on  the  fortune  of 
the  deceeeed.  What  matters  U  the  amount 
9t  money  that  baa  been  and  will  be  created, 
^rttttout  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  flow  of 
foods  at  the  consumers'  disposal. 

More  effective,  or  mere  insidious,  are  argu- 
ments of  this  kind— that  price  inflations  are 
not  threatening  so  long  as  the  country  has  a 
large  gold  reserve,  or  so  long  as  It  maintains 
Its  exchanges  st  gold  par  (and  Ita  money 
"stays  at  home"),  or  so  long  as  it  mainUins 
"effective "  price  controls.  The  underlying 
MBtunptlon  In  each  case  is  that  it  Is  not  the 
Mst  volume  of  money  per  se  that  upsets  the 
equilibrium  of  the  markets.  The  unbalanced 
eltuatlon  arlaes  only  If  and  when  seme  ex- 
ternal circumstance  brings  about  a  buyers' 
panic.  All  we  have  to  do  then  Is  to  control 
thoae  external  circumstances.  The  biuden 
of  the  inflation  problem  is  thus  shitted  from 
the  consideration  cf  supply-demand  force:, 
to  that  of  administrative  powers— to  the 
malnunance  of  a  large  gold  reserve,  to  the 
■UbUlaatlon  of  exchange  rates,  and  to  price 
oontrols. 

ooto  avava  akd  piicb  ntrt^TtoN 
The  lent  valid  of  all  such  "psyrhoingical" 
antuments  is  the  one  which  uses  the  •'••of 
the  gold  reeerve  ee  a  nwane  to  eonvpy  tiw 
Imf.rptision  thst  no  danfer  of  price  mflaUcm 
exi.ts  or  nMds  to  oirtft.  tn  reelity.  ths  si«. 
nifloance  at  ths  i-.W  '•|»'*»;JtJj^"| 
orotherwi...utwuiuid.  ToJJ^Ay^mojJi 

abroad, 

aatter  Inflailwi,  in*  nrn  iwns'ion  Is 

t'fme  with  the  wind,  A.  t..  th-  •«;•"»'''» 
I  velld  only  •«  f»r  m  »♦  ff*^"*  «'•  !"■•• 
•umpilon  ihut  •  eouatry  with  a  larne  nold 
rsssive  IS  llhely  I"  be  able  to  W«liiUl»i  be 
aaiA  eoitisiit  of  iU  eurrsney  uiiH.  What 
iSSlliii.  however,  in  tble  'mM*  ••  ""* 

reUtlve  OMi  In  rt^mik  U  ••^Jhw*""*' 

demattd   fur   international   Pfr"«»'^.     _ 

At  tho  time  tlie  United  Itatoe  went  off 

tM  MM  MMdird  in  IMf.  tti  foM  reserve 

the  world,  but  Hio  low  of  »  bare  auarter 
bOllBa,  due  to  the  wlthdrswal  of  foreign 
fvndo  end  to  the  fight  of  American  money 
Into  foreign  ctjrrenclei,  drove  the  Admlnls- 
tratlon  Into  penlcky  meaeures.  At  that  time, 
the  total  "current  llaWUtles'  of  ths  Hatlon— 
that  Is.  the  foreign  and  American  owned 
money  that  could  be  withdrawn  on  short 
notlcfr-conslstlng  of  bank  depoeiu  and  ot 
cash  m  cU-culatlon.  was  covered  by  gold 
In  the  ratio  of  about  9  percent.  Pr"*"*^ 
the  huge  gold  reserve  of  almost  tM  ,000  000.000 
represents  only  about  12  percent  of  the  total 
"quick  liabilities"  of  the  country  (Including 
the  ahort-term  Government  bonds  outside 
the  banks  and  those  redeemable  on  short 
notice).    U   we  proceed  with  a  deflclt  of 


or  otherwise,  u  twoioid  i  to  »»«»  "^  •" 
of  evRltablo  purebasii.i  !«'«'«  ••■;«* 
to  proleot  tht  vulue  of  the  ftttfonoy  a 
In  a  patMf  inftotlmi,  the  Arst  fuiitM 


about  •90,000.000.000  per  anntun.  most  of 
which  takes  the  form  of  legal  tender  and 
bank  deposits,  or  Aort-term  paper,  the  gold 
coverage  of  the  national  purchasing  power 
volume  will  soon  t>e  as  low  as  It  Was  m 
1933.  The  same  prolrtem  of  maintaining  the 
exchange  rates  at  'par  may  arise  as  It  did 
UtsD.  even  if  the  gold  reaer\'e  remains  un- 
touched. 

But  win  It  remain  untouchedt  W*  have 
lost  alnce  Pearl  Harbor  over  $1,000,000,000  of 
gold.  After  the  war  our  position  wUl  be  very 
strong  on  the  International  market.  Indeed, 
but  comparatively  few  outlets  for  exports- 
other  than  Latin  America.  India,  etc. — will 
be  open  unless  financed  by  short  and  long 
credits  or  by  lend-leaae.  The  balance  t>e- 
twecn  paid-for  Imports  and  largely  unpald- 
for  exports  Is  not  likely  to  net  gold  and  with 
the  revival  of  tourist  Uafflc  substantial  gold 
losses  may  be  in  the  ofllng.  What  is  more, 
verv  little  of  our  outstanding  credits  ean  t)e 
mo'billMd  while  our  total  indebtedness  to 
foreign  ootmtries  is  estimated  lately  as  high 
as  ♦13,000.000,0000 — not  counting  the  ear- 
marked go:d— cf  which  at  least  ?5,000.000  000 
are  "hot  money"  that  might  be  promptly 
withdrawn.  On  top  of  It  the  vast  expansion 
of  currency  at  home,  coupled  with  Bev«» 
taxation  and  the  prospect  of  rising  prices.  Is 
likely  to  Invite  American  capitalists  to  seek 
foreign  Investments  and  "hedging"  outlets. 
All  of  which  adds  up  to  the  prospect  that 
after  the  war  our  gold  reserve  may  decline 
subsUnUally  «-hlle  the  monetary  volume  is 
bound  to  be  much  larger  than  now  and  may 
continue  to  rise  further. 

SXCHAMOX  STABILrrr  VHBU8  IlfTT-ATlOM 

What,  then,  of  the  prospects  of  exchange 
sUbiUty?  Presently,  the  United  States  dol- 
lar sells  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world  at 
a  46  to  65  percent  discoimt.  Indicating  a 
depreciation  ngalnst  gold  approximately  equal 
to  that  under  which  the  mark  labored  at  the 
time  of  the  Arnxiatlce.  At  that  time  the  Ger- 
mans Luew  as  much  about  It  as  Amer- 
icans know  now  about  the  actual  "gold 
ooDtent"  of  their  money.  Ol  course,  this 
deoUae  may  be  corrected  by  an  early  return 
to  the  fire  export  of  gold-  that  Is.  de  facto 
suspended  by  the  method  of  freeelng  foreign 
alalMO<  Dut  how  loag  can  the  convertibility 
Into  aold  -fur  export — be  malntnlucd  under 
such  post.war  oondltlone  as  outlined  ebovef 

Mur  Is  It  even  oorroot  thst  the  depreoialloa 
or  devftluatlon  of  the  dollar  hae  to  Mooede 
the  ftee  of  prMee.  MietorleaUy.  de«lM  of 
the  oueroMy'e  wuMftm\w§  orver  et  hnme 
ofipty  \nm"»(lm»  tti«  4e««y  oljto  valtto  OM  the 


fMixiKii  Mi'iKntij*  markets,  Tbooool4oaUy» 
tw»  »rnipiuin»»    t\»\nu  pfl**^  •»»>d  rl»lni  for- 
»iiii  f»t\iin\iit>  mi«'v'  •»«•  oMfiflsKi  Uie  one 

mey  bo  IM  ••«••  ••  w""  •• 

er  the  other,    from  the  pif r-—^-  - 

rlelng  prirse  er#a«e  the  MperUtlim  of  OUT. 
rener  d*n^(l«ti0n,  luet  m  the  letter  brlN|f 
abr>ut  the  etttMpalUNi  of  lb*  former, 

Of  omiree,  a  nominal  rlrt  P-riiy  ean  be 
malntalnod  by  fOfeiin.«fhsi.g«  rer«»stimij. 
by  tPOtttnf*  the  dollar  In  relation  to  fllMr 


MtrroMloe7  Thie  i«  the  Oorman  lyijy  9<J>9 
19M'«  thet  h«i  bo«i  widoly  adofl^ttrini 

tills  war,  llefuUted  foreign  oiinaBgef 
amount  to  conceallni  ths  actual  deprecia- 
tion, drivmi  It  into  black  markets,  and  pre. 
eaging  a  futtire  devaluation.  They  elimi- 
nate, for  a  whUe,  panleky  fluctuations  which 
could  be  eUmlnated  anyway  (by  open-market 
operatlone  in  gold,  etc  ) .  But  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  regulating  foreign  exchangee  eon- 
elets  of  the  necessity  of  putting  everything 
that  may  affect  them  Into  sualt  Jackets, 
ezporU  and  imports,  capital  movements,  and 
even  tourist  trafllc.  Freezing  foreign  ex- 
chaz^e  transartlons  is  temporarily  "help- 
ful'  to  a  debtor  country  that  tises  the  tech- 
nique instead  of  an  open  default  on  foreign 
obllgaUons;  or  to  a  creditor  coontry  to  stop 
lending  abroad.    But  m  either  case.  It  spells 


the  nilB  et  tBtemattanal  trade  aad 

and    presupposes    a    managed 
home. 

asonaNTATioiv  vcastTS  nvrukTioN 

The  final  word  ot  every  approach  that  pre- 
teads  to  occnbat  tnflatlon  by  psychology  U 
r^tinenUUon.  Indeed,  the  only  way  to 
stabilise  a  price  level  In  the  midst  of,  or 
after,  a  saturnalia  Of  governmental  spend- 
ing, and  to  keep  the  public  from  converting 
the  paper  proceeds  into  real  goods,  is  by  not 
permitting  the  consxmier  to  freely  con- 
sume and  buslneas  to  Invest.  Consumption 
and  buslneas  Investment  have  to  be  strictly 
regulated  ee  aa  to  keep  the  demand  within 
the  potantlamtea  oT  eupply.  All  psycho- 
logical cures  of  Inflation  amount  to  curtng 
by  strait  Jackets. 

Let's  be  clear  about  the  underlying  funda- 
mentals. The  average  AoMrtcan  wUl  com- 
mand three  or  four,  or  maybe  five  and  aui 
times  more  purchasing  power — currency,  aatt 
paper  readily  convertible,  at  face  value.  tBto 
currency— than  he  used  to  poeeess.  Unless  a 
price  inflation  Is  permitted  to  run  amuck, 
due  to  tJM  diBinirBement  of  eaeem  pwoObaa- 
Ing  power  (over  and  above  tiM  dlMMnaaaMM 
of  currently  earned  Inoomea).  one  of  three 
poUclca.  or  their  combine tkta.  haa  to  be 
ad<H>ted: 

(a)  Deflation  of  the  excessive  Tohime  of 
purchsslng  power  by  deiault  on  the  prem- 
ise to  redeem  at  par:    __ 

(b)  Abeorpt;on"S~tbe  same  ezoeaaive  vol- 
ume by  taxation; 

(c)  Reduction  of  Its  velocity  of  elreula- 
tlon  by  persuading  or  forcing  the  owner  to 
restrain  from  spending— the  psychological 
approach. 

TKX  ItXANtWO  0»  MOCX  OOmiKJt 

Few  people  believe  that  persuasion  would 
work  under  post-war  conditions:  That  the 
appeal  to  patriotism,  or  even  the  offer  of 
much  higher  interest  rates,  could  keep  the 
consumer  from  spending,  and  business  ft-om 
investing,  when  a  vast  accumulation  of  pur- 
chasing power  will  coincide  with  a  simlla? 
accumulation  of  unsetlsfled  demand  for  dur- 
able goods.  The  medicine  of  '^^"^f'"^^^^ 
tors  Is  to  force  self 'restraint  down  the  throate 
of  individuals  and  eorpontlone.  They  may 
keep  their  monf-  t^^vided  they  don't  btiy 
more  than  whn'  •  horltles  permit.    The 

way  to  accompiisn  ttni  is  rationinr  which  in 
turn  permit*  control  of  prices  ThU  is  the 
way  moM  b9Wf9rmi«  iovernment.  actually 
plan  to  dlipHi  of  fbeir  post-wsr  inrtstMm 
worrim,  by  ItWlnn  ih*  wmsunmr  ^•■••p  hie 
mrmey  but  beopln«  b«m  fiom  siiendiug  It. 
The  seme  iOHltloM  l«  belitt  propetewdUM  by 
AmsMran  (wmoinists  wl»<i  «»i  Uieir  oiM  frotil 
Oormsn,  Hwseisn,  or  ■nglish  tntoftOflual 
boadotterter*  They  m«Mn  that  tinoo  wtoo 
lontNl  w»irke-all-iMly— In  W9m«»9»yg 

]  iMy  MoyMo  MmH  potfte  «il 
...  -.JMf  M  liod  •wn  ifu  oaiinol 

did  MM  ftm  tf  Hi  pyr€rii»#ii.g  mmf 
u  dus  to  edaibitfiraMfo  i9MlnMil  Md  Ml 

te  riiiiig  prioio. 
tiM  amnror  19,  brli«f .  «iit^_, 
I,  ItotloMM  and  tfUo  ooMoM  in  le  for 

only  itieooiierul    under  wartimo 
when  tbe  oonaumor  u  wiUttii  lo 
for  patrtoM  tnmnt   »■■  Me 
tivatloB  Is  dulled,  ao  to  epeak, 

f.  Even  in  war  their  sueeeee  to 
and  IMMlod.    liuxtiry  _ 
In  awma  and  in  aeainaut.  and  Maek  mar* 


would  neeeesitate 
an  wrer-aii  control  of  oooaomle  aetiftttja, 
end  a  vast  bureeticratle  eoa  np.  ooaroily  oom- 
peubie  with  Amertean  standards  ct  Individual 

freedom. 

4.  The  physical  ImpossibUlty  ,^^*^y  .*^ 
all  around  price  control  "'  ""^ 

of  subeldlea,  direct 
turn  add  te  tiM  <qle 
and  rnh******  the  upward 


M 
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prte*  l«v«l,  maWuf  eonirol  mort  mmI  wan 
dUBcult.  .    ^ 

6.  BipeclaUy  io.  1b  new  of  the  fact  that  an 
InftaUd  monetary  ▼olume  combined  with 
prk*  eontrol  means  that  the  broad  maaaif 
will  feel  aecure  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  their 
VMtlT  increaawl  purchaalng  power.  The 
MMhslcsMtf  miiwqiwiirt  tt  won  spending. 
g,  f^JMy  tntfw  tiMM  •ondlttons.  full  cm- 
Mili  MlMly  to  pWT«ll.  with  the  eonee- 
cf  lakor;  if  so,  vafw  «r« 
to  rise.  In  turn  ralctof  coau  ftnd 

or  mrtiinoit 

d  inflstl/in  hMS  tlttU  t« 

and  •tm  Uas  with 

nun    rat4a   MMl 

■Mjr   atimuUU  tlM 


of  •  run-»way  Inflation.  It 
only  by  stopping  tts  matCTlal 
cal  aource — the  expecutlon 
monetary  InfUUon. 


ctn 


be  prevented 

and  paychologi- 
oX  a  continued 


Wnter  S«e«  S«i«ir«  of  Ward  PUnt  at 
Adaunistration  Doubk  Dealing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WCODRUFF 


or 


to 

•f  tiMir  atm,    Wknt 

hkimuidtMiM' 

to    accept    hlftier 

•ttitttd*   from   tiM 

tlM  |Wi<tr<HOS  for 

ilir  «l  MonenM*  fMMn,  not 


The  a»*ra#t  AmsrlftMl  wan.  «'<>■*•'>  *"^ 
«blM— wUt  hata  tlii*  y««»  •"  '•'••■^,  " 
•IJM  or  more,  as  acalnst  lass  than  half  as 
^g^  %  .Mrfl  ago.  By  the  end  of  the  year. 
IM  or  ilM  «1U  hoM  in  liquid  aaaeu  (eo*. 
TTjnrtta.  aatf  oCbar  popor  at  lu  cash  tttr- 
nSSm  VOtOO)  •!  lOirt  #1400.  or  about  three 
tUBH  more  than  wbat  usad  to  be  in  pros- 
MimM  limes  tba  par  eapiu  liquid  holdings 
In  thU  country.  An  over-all  prohibition  to 
atop  the  iiaa  of  comjwra lively  high  incomea 
and  of  dtoproportlonately  high  savings,  will 
eiaate  mtaclvlnta  and  fears  rather  than  con- 
Manee:  the  attempt  to  enforce  It  by  a 
poUceman  in  front  of  every  reuil  shop  and 
Mother  one  behind  every  consumer  U  bound 
to  bring  about  chaotic  market  condltlorw. 

What  determlnea.  under  such  clrcum- 
stanoea,  the  consvmiers'  and  Investors'  at- 
titude la  their  expecutlon:  that  their  In- 
comea will  or  will  not  aUy  high,  and  rise 
turtlier.  If  they  expect  the  maintenance  of 
X^  gfiiT«*  or  almllar  Incomes,  the  Incentive  to 
current  aavlnR  and  raise  current 
is  bound  to  prevail.  Unleea  the 
_  paople   have   changed    their   pey- 

choiocy  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  pri- 
marily mtereated  in  counting  dollars  rather 
than  In  enjoying  things  which  dollars  buy. 
It  U  moat  unlikely  that  either  the  saving 
of  S6  to  40  percent  of  the  national  income, 
•a  laat  year,  or  the  hoarding  of  the  already 
•ecumulated  liquidity  ahould  continue  much 

Nor  la  It  MMiaaary  that  all  people  should 
act  simultaBaoualy  and  in  the  same  fashion. 
A  oiibatantlal  fraction  of  the  population  dis- 
iMMtfiltng  ita  liquid  leaervea  can  start  the 
bft)LM>Uing.  One*  It  rolls,  once  prices  sUrt 
-Co  riae.  without  the  excuse  of  wartime  short- 
acaa  and  without  the  Inhibitions  of  wartime 
loitiaint  the  diahoarding  la  bound  to  pro- 
graaa  In  a  cumulative  fashion. 

Far  aU  practical  purposes.  It  makes  lltUe  or 
no  difference  In  what  form  the  cash  holdings 
ara  being  accxunulated;  in  which  way  we 
elaaalfy  th«n  (as  Profeasor  Schllchter  data) 
•a  hot.  warm,  acd  cold  savings:  nor  even  does 
their  distribution  amoog  savers  matter.  Few 
people  ignore  tht  rari  atttua  of  their  "liquid- 
ity" becaiwa  a  greater  ot  smaller  part  of  it  is 
tn  on*  eaah  form  or  another.  What  part  of 
ones  savings  Is  hot  or  warm  or  cold,  to  use 
thla  new  academic  jargon,  dcpmada  on  tempo- 
lary  preference*,  and  U  irrelevant  to  the  prob- 
lem. They  may  all  turn  "hot"  as  soon  as  the 
disbursement  of  a  minor  part  has  starud 
taiatng  prices,  which  in  turn  cauaea  more  In- 
Inteuon  and  more  diahoarding  of  sav 
It  is  thla  vicious  drda  from  exceaa 

ang  to  rtatng  prleea  to  more  spending. 

aic  .  that  conaUtutaa  the  psychological  easance 


M  «Sr  MM  W  »■  *»^'*"  ^ 


Thumday.  May  4  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUfF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
iDMkor.  on*  of  tbo  moat  ucld  and  clarl- 
fvtnf  Article*  on  the  «  «ur«  of  Mont- 
gomory  Ward  It  Co..  of  O  Icago.  appeared 
In  the  Waahlngton  Even  ng  Star  of  yea- 
terday.  wrllteti  by  Fran  R,  Kent.  Mr. 
Kent  telU  the  itory  bi  Icfly  but  com- 
pletely.   I  offer  It  for  the  Ricoas'. 

Warrm  Boa  •nzcax  or  kVaao  Plant  aa 


ATJVM 


ABMWwnunoir  Dotn  ls  Deauiio 


(By  Frank  R 
The  big  thing  about  the 
of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
the  clarity  with  which  It  is 
administration   has  one 


I  Ant) 
tasldent's  selxure 
Chicago  plant  M 
revealed  that  thU 

f  alley   for   dealing 


with  one  group  of  clllzet  i.  the  employers. 


for  dealing  with 
eaders  and  their 


and  quite  a  different  pollc; 

another  group,  the  labor 

unions.  .  .  ^  ^    ^,. 

Toward  the  first  It  Is  ruthless  and  hostile, 
toward  the  second  servile  ""*"'" 

Is  not  news  to  those  v;bo 
Roosevelt  record  in  labor  m  itters.    But  It  has 
now  been  made  so  plain  tl  at  the  convection 
which  Informed  men  have 


had  over  a  period 


of  years  seems  likely  to  become  much  more 


widely  held— so  widely.  In 


fsct.  that  the  po- 


been  no  pretense 
no  show  of  "'even- 


llticsl  reaction  may  be  im^rtant. 

Fbr  thU  time  there  has 
of  "eqtmllty  of  treatment "; 
handed  Juetlce."    This  tine  e.  with  the  Presi- 
dent approving  from  his  va  ration  retreat,  and 
with  no  national  crisis  threatened    **—  '"" 
weight  of  the  Government 
side  of  the  unions.     The 
Mr.  Francis  Blddle.  flying 


the  full 
iras  thrown  on  the 
Attorney  General, 
from  Washington, 


lutbctfs  of  the  law 

'  tu  taken  that  the 

the  intent  of  C:on- 

by  others  that  it  is 

ji^tiflcatlon:  that  if 

done  to  one  busi- 

buslneas:  that  this 

strong-arming 

any  conception  of 


Fedi  ral 


personally  directed  the  sol<  lers  who  took  over 
the  property  and  physical  y  ejected  the  pro- 
testing head  of  the  firm  f  i  om  his  building. 
MOT  nrrxMT  or  f  om 

It  Is  contended  by  the 
\uder  which  this  action 
seizure  is  In  violation  of 
gress.     And.  It  is  asserted 
without  moral  or  legal 
this  kind  of  thing  can  b( 
ness  It  can  t>e  done  to^n5 
is    an    instance    of 
sharply  at  variance  with 
freedom. 

But  aside  from  the 
tlons,    and   centering 
administration  attitudes 
troversiea    between 
leaders,  the  facts  as 
Btko  in  a  notable  speec:  i 
Sullivan  in  recent  articles 
for  defense. 

They  point  out  that  th< 
almoat  exactly  that  of  Mi 
the  coal  mlnars  last  year. 
laaue  was  Involved  with 
ment  board  which  appea  ed 
when  lir.  Lewis  refused  ti  t 

The  Lewis  refusal  d 
Ward  refusal  in  that  it 


and  denunciatory,  whereas  the  Ward  refusal. 
'While  firm,  was  neither  arrogant  nor  beUicose. 
Another  difference,  of  course,  was  that  the 
Ward  refusal  Cid  not  threaten  to  tie  up  a 
basic  indtxstry  upon  which  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  the  life  of  the  Nation  depend. 

Mr  Roosevelfs  method  of  meeting  the 
appeal  of  the  War  Labor  Board  over  the  UbwU 
refusal  was  to  do  nothing.  Nothing  hap- 
pened to  Mr.  Lewis.  He  was  not  compelled 
to  slan  He  was  not  even  denounced  from 
the  White  House.  He  was  not  Proceeded 
aoainet  under  tha  Bmith-Oonnally  War  Labor 
naputas  Act.  though  Senator  Irao  appeaJpd 
to  the  Attorney  Oenaral  for  action  under  that 
St  Wothingwee  done  t«  Mr.  Lewis  .nd  in 
the  end  he  |ot  more  for  hia  union  than  he 

had  aaked.  

The  eontraet  to  the  Ward  eaae  to  eom- 
Dltte,  In  that  caae,  acting  with  great  tpeaa 
the  Oovernment  look  over  the  plant,  ajectad 
tu  head,  and  gave  the  union  a  victory. 

rOUTICAI.   ALLIAMCS 

In  conaldering  thaaa  things.  It  U  Impoa- 

sime  not  to  recall  (1)  that  this  Is  election 
year  and  the  President  (unless  all  signs  fall) 
will  seek  a  fourth  urm;  (3)  that  the  C.  I.  0„ 
which  is  tha  orgsniaation  concerned  in  tha 
Ward  case,  la  the  chief,  earliest,  and  moat 
ardent  group  urging  a  fourth  term:  that  Mr. 
Sidney  Hlllman,  head  of  the  C.  I  O.  Political 
Action  Committee,  has  an  admitted  cam- 
paign fund  of  $700  000  and  U  vociferously  de- 
manding the  Roosevelt  reelection;  that  At- 
torney General  Blddle  Is  the  offlclal  who.  In 
March  1943,  urged  a  gathering  of  radicals  to 
•'hold  the  political  trench."  declaring  that 
"the  New  Deal  U  a  political  party  tied  up 
with  the  labor  movement  under  an  able  po- 
litical leader."  ^  .^  »  .w 

It  may  be.  as  his  friends  contend,  that  tha 
President  has  no  thought  of  politics  and  la 
concentrating  wholly  upon  the  war.  But 
these  are  the  facts.  Nor  does  the  known  hos- 
tility of  Mr  Lewis  to  the  President  affect 
them.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
CIO.  are  not  friends  either,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  Mr.  Murray  from  standing  with 
Mr.  Lewis  when  the  test  came  2  years  ago. 
It  may  be  that  before  this  case  Is  over 
the  great  mass  of  unattached  voters  wUl  un- 
derstand the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  his  administration  are  "tied  up"  to  the 
labor  boaaea.  And  that  might  make  It  worth 
while. 


mer  u 
up  an 


busti  essmen 
pn  sented 


of  these  conten- 

the   conflicting 

dealing  with  con- 

and    labor 

by  Senator 

and*  by  Mr.  Mark 

leave  little  room 


Ward  case  parallels 
John  L.  Lewis  and 
The  same  contract 
the  same  Govern- 
to  the  President 
sign, 
ff^red  only  from  the 
wfis  flagrantly  defiant 


PoUnd'i  National  Holi<Uy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  and 
enlightening  editorial  that  appeared  in 
the  publication  of  the  Lynn  Daily  Item, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  on  May  2.  1944: 

POLAND'S   NATlONAt  HOLUMT  , 

Tomorrow.  May  3.  Is  Poland's  national  holi- 
day. It  commemorates  the  signature  on  May 
3.  1791.  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  documents  of  freedom,  like 
the  Magna  Carta,  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man.  and  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence.  * 

Poland  was  less  fortunate  than  the  United 
States  in  maintclning  her  independence. 
The  new  constitution,  recognizlr.g  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men  and  extending  relisloua  iit>- 
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crty  to  all,  was  more  than  Oathetine  th« 
Great  of  Ruaaia  could  atand.  In  1783  Poland 
was  aialn  illiwwilii  ii  il  and  on  October  M, 
17M.  roiand  oaoaad  to  exist  as  an  liuiependent 
atate  until  the  day  dawned  in  1818.  when  aba 
again  resumed  the  place  that  was  hers  anumg 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Her  brief  period 
of  freedom  was  Interrttpted  on  September  1, 
19t0,  by  Hitler's  unprovoked  aggreaston  which 
began  the  praaant  war. 

Poland  haa  never  oaaaed  to  realat  the  Masls. 
Tba  Follsh  Araay.  Navy,  and  Air  Poree  have 
f«ught  In  France.  Norway,  and  Libya.  PeUib 
Ipors  look  part  tn  the  Battle  of  DrlUln  and 
•M  In  action  every  day  over  Oannany,  Polu^h 
tflrMona  arc  now  fltrhting  side  by  sidv  with 
ttielr  AflMTlean  and  Bnttsh  alltas  on  tha 
iMllati  front.  The  ^IMi  Hair  1«  tfoinc  ita 
full  atoare  in  the  Battla  of  Um  toven  ieaa. 
Palaai  km  mft  had  a  quMMm.  aarvader- 
frovMl  earnaa  M  a  lalMtloaa  alrtHMte  ifainat 
Mm  OafBian  tofadora. 

Tbo  tarfi  popMlatlon  of  follah  daaoaat  In 
I^rnn  will  ealatMratc  tomorrow  with  onlaflad 
•motlona— aorrow  at  Pc^laitd's  present  plight 
and  Joy  In  tha  knowledge  ttiat  Poland  still 
a«hu  on  and  that  bar  na«r  day  of  liberation 
la  not  far  off. 


Today  the  two  nations  again  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  struggle 
throughout  the  world  for  liberty. 

The  soldiers  of  Poland  have  been  fight- 
ing for  almost  5  years.  They  have  fought 
brilliantly  in  many  theaters  of  the  war. 
They  have  fought  on  land.  They  have 
fought  to  the  air.  Their  aviators  have 
won  especial  renown.  "Hie  have  fought 
on  despite  unbelievable  suffering  IniUctad 
upon  thone  at  home. 

The  fiplrlt  of  Poland  which  proved  In- 
domitable, deiplte  150  years  of  ooeupa- 
tlon  and  partition  by  the  forces  of  three 
emplreft.  1«  again  proving  lt»»'lf  indom- 
tUble  today.  May  that  aplrlt  find  its 
reward,  with  the  overwbflmliti  victory 
of  the  United  Nations.  Id  the  reoonatrue- 
tioo  of  a  free  and  tnJipMidMit  MMid. 
worthy  of  the  ideals  eoi  ao— i  of  tte 
people,  playing  a  useful  role  tn  the  famUy 
of  nations. 


lUnlrfie  of  Sir«iM  Ceaaca,  Or4ar 
Sons  of  italjr  ia 


FoKsh  CoMtilidioe  Dajr 

■nSCBION  OF  RKMARKS 

er 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MAaaacMuanva 

JN  THX  HOUSE  OP  BEPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wedneiday.  May  3.  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  happy  on  this  significant  occasion 
to  join  in  tribute  to  the  people  of  Poland 

and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  they 
have  shown  throughout  the  centuries. 

Non  one  can  turn  the  pages  of  history 
without  realizing  the  brilliant  contribu- 
tion which  the  Polish  people  have  made 
to  mankind  in  the  field  of  literature,  in 
the  field  of  music,  in  the  field  of  science, 
in  the  military  and  other  fields. 

No  one  can  travel  throughout  Poland. 
meeting  some  of  its  outstanding  leaders 
as  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  in  days  gone 
by.  without  sensing  the  genius  of  the 
people. 

We  in  America  know  many  whose  fore- 
bears lived  in  Poland.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  in  America  over  3.000.000  peo- 
ple of  PoUsh  descent.  Tliey  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  life  of  the  Nation 
In  time  of  peace  and  today  on  the  home 
front  and  on  the  fighting  fronts  over- 
seas, are  playing  their  part  in  the  world- 
wide struggle  by  the  United  States  for 
freedom  and  Independence. 

America  and  Poland  have  had  much 
In  common  in  their  love  of  liberty.  Justice, 
and  peace. 

America  and  Poland  have  evidenced 
tiieir  friendship  in  experience  shared  and 
in  mutual  assistancie  rendered  in  time  of 

need. 

During  the  RevoluUonary  War  it  was 
General  Kosciuszko  and  General  Pulaski 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  America. 

During  and  after  the  First  World  War 
It  was  our  own  national  leaders  who  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  rebirth  and  re- 
building of  Poland. 


BCTENSION  OP  RBMARK8 


or 


tha  United  Natlona  waning  because  of 
failure  to  aet;  and 

Whereas  mUlloas  of  friends  of  the  Italian 
people  In  thta  ootmuy  are  ready  and  able  to 
aaaist  the  Italian  people  with  funds,  food, 
alothlng.  and  other  neceaaltlaa  of  Ufa  by 
generous  voluntary  contrlfcutlons;  and 

Whereas  until  now.  t>erau»e  of  the  refusal 
of  tha  PWI«^  Oovammant  to  authorfe 
formatlaB  at  aa  ItaUan  roUaf 
similar  to  tiN  eoaaBfttoea  d  oMMf    . . 
paupies  of  Wmtm  tirmif  aftnttm  to 
Md.  ttM  frtMda  of  Italy  In  A— Tea,  have 
been  aaioppad  tieaa  aidUig  that  mfertttnate 
•ountry:  and 

Whi^ras  we  fert  that  this  falhira  eftte 
fMeral  aiithnritu*  to  iuttwtfisa  the  fMMl 
tkin  of  «n  apprepnale  eenaiKtae  la  mm 
tramely  unfair  to  «ie  IMSlHiy  Ipeople  of  Italfl 
W«,  tha  auiircme  Ocnmea  ef  the  Oaiav  ef 
tha  Itoaa  of  Italy  la  Aiertea  MpMsaaMag 
the  largaet  ergaalBUlBW  el  Antrlcaoa  eT 
llaUan  origin  Uuwufhowt  (ha  aouauy.  aall 
upgo  tba  rraaidsat  of  tha  United  butas  and 
the  War  lUtlef  Board  to  aiund  approval  to 
an  Italian  reUef  oaHUblttea  to  ha  formed  by 
the  Order  of  the  •OBt  of  tUly  In  AOMrlea 
with  powar  to  aOMhMl  a  Wat  Ion  wide  Nitef 
rnirrnr  aaeng  friairta  e(  Baiy  m  «»• 
tIbMed  «aiaa.  and  tbat  ftm  eoBMium  be 
tadttdad  aa  a  oiaaibw  9§tB«y  la  the  fuilli 
coming  drive  of  tba  national  war  fiiB4i 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  owo 

ni  the'  Hocsi  OP  KtnmBrTATrra 

Friday.  AprU.  14.  1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
aaked  permission  to  insert  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Order  Sons  of  Italy  hi 
iUnerica  at  Its  meeting  on  April  1.  1944. 
At  this  meeting  the  Supreme  Council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  the 
following  persons: 

Hon.  Edward  Corsl.lof  New  York  City— 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  Governor 
Dewey— chairman;    Judge   Felix   Porte, 
Supreme  Venerable:  Judge  Eugene  Alea- 
sondrone,   of  Philadelphia,   Pa.;   Judge 
Francis  X.  Mancuso,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Hon.  Joseph  Oorrasl,  of  Maeaachusettt; 
Dr    Louis  Lulgi  Scala.  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Hon.  Frank  Pallaria,  of  New  Jer- 
sey Hon.  Charles  Cultrone,  of  Los  Ange- 
les.  Calif.;    Attorney   8.  M.  LoPresU-- 
assistant  to  the  Supreme  Venerable— of 
Cleveland.  Ohio;  Attorney  George  Spa- 
tuzza    of  Chicago,  111.;  Hon.  Frank  J. 
Carbone,  of  Tacoma.  Wash.;  Attorney 
John  Musacchio,  of  Baltimore.  Md.;  An- 
tonio Guidice  of  Charleston.  W.  Va.;  Dr. 
Frank  Gigliotti,  of  LaMesa,  Calif.;  Leon- 
ard  H.   Pasqualicchio,   of   Washington. 
D   C;  Attorney  Anthony  Tapogana,  of 
Connecticut;  Salvatore  Parisi.  Supreme 
Secretary. 

This  committee  represents  practfcally 
all  of  the  exponents  of  the  6.0M.f)iO 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction  who  con- 
tributed in  a  large  measure  for  the  per- 
suasion of  the  Italian  regime  to  accept 
the  American  invasion. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Whereas  conditions  In  liberated  Italy  call 
for  urgent  and  Immadlate  maaaurea  of  re- 
Uef. aU  reports  from  that  nnlortimarta 
country  Indicating  that  poverty  la  wlde- 
cpraad.  the  means  of  bare  subalstenca  lac- 
ing the  entire  population,  and  ooaftflenea  in 


Tke  LaU  Rerarena  SUnUlaw  A.  Idak 
EXTENSION  OF  RFM^MM 

HON.  B.  J.  MONPEWia 

ow  coHMtcncvw 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OP  RBPRaSBrTATlV  EB 
Thursday.  May  4. 1B44 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reoow),  I  wish  to  include  therein  the 
following: 

On  Sunday,  April  30,  1M4.  in  St.  Jo- 
•eph's  Church  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  be  prceent  and  partici- 
pate at  a  posthumous  preacntatloa  etf^e 
oi&oer's  cross  of  the  Order  of  Potonla 
RestituU  to  the  late  Reverend  Stanislaw 
A.  Iciek,  former  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Norwich.   The  preaentation  was 
made  by  the  Honorable  Sylvln  Strakacz. 
consul  general  of  Poland,  in  Uie  presence 
of  ttie  entire  parish  and  many  guests 
from  all  parts  of  the  Stale  ot  Oonnecti- 
cut  and  the  United  States.    Later,  the 
congregation  and  the  visitors  attended 
exercises  in  Reverend  Idek's  honor  at  the 
Pulaski  Hall  in  Norwich-    These  exer- 
cises were  attended  by  the  officials  of  1^ 
city  and  town  of  Norwich,  including  tte 
mayor  and  the  first  selectman  and  also 
State  ofBcials  which  liKluded  a  rei»|e- 
sentatlve  of  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
and  the  Honorable  Johm  McWtlliajis. 
United  States  Representative  from  the 
Second   District  of    Connecticut.    This 
was  an  honor  Uiat  Father  Iciek  indeed 
deserved.    Tho«!  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  his  work  miiy  ask,  "Who  was  Father 
Iciek?".    In  onh-T  to  answer  this  «uery. 
I  feel  honored  to  relate  the  foQovlac 
facts  about  him: 


Lire  or  na  lai*  asv 
Rev.  Stanislaw  A.  Iciek;  Mte 
8t  Josei^'a  Chur^.  in  Hecvklik 


H 


U 
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was  bora  on  October  M.  Itn.  In  Hil- 
liATds.  Midi.  He  «tt«ndrt>  local  pa- 
rochial ichool.  the  PolMi  SonliMry.  In 
Detroit.  Mich.,  and  the  Thcoiogtcal  Sem- 
inary at  8t  Paul,  Minn.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  holy  priesthood  In  1905. 
Later  he  Berved  as  pastor  of  several  par- 
Mms  IB  tilt  XMaftli  dioceae. 

Ourtiur  Wotfd  War  No.  1  he  waa  tery 
active  in  many  patriotic  movementa. 
pajtlcularly  in  the  liberty  Loan  cam- 
paltna  and  Red  Croaa  actlTltiea.  He 
oflend  hla  aervlcea  to  the  armed  forces 
ol  the  United  SUtes.  but  waa  rejected. 
He  thereupon  volunteered  as  chaplain  in 
tbe  FNiUah  Army  then  being  recruited  in 
America,  and  served  with  them  overseas. 
Lat«r  he  volunteered  his  aervlces  and 
r/orked  with  the  Hoover  food  miasion  in 
Eiirope  and  was  the  first  Polish-Amer- 
ican to  enter  reborn  Poland,  where  he 
spent  several  months  in  humanitarian 
activities. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
always  an  ardent  patriot,  he  devoted  his 
life  to  acquaint  his  fellow  countrymen, 
particularly  the  Polish  immigrant,  with 
Um  greatness  and  glory  of  the  United 

States. 

He  was  a  writer  of  outstanding  ability, 
and  for  nearly  40  years  constantly  con- 
tributed countless  articles  to  the  Polish 
and  American  press  on  various  topics. 
particularly  on  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  was  a  great  student. 
A  traveler  of  great  experience,  he  cov- 
ered the  entire  country  from  one  end  to 
the  other  numerous  times,  later  publish- 
ing a  three-volume  book.  America,  the 
BeautiTol.  in  which  he  depicted  every 
phase  of  American  progress,  history, 
natural  resources,  geographical  advan- 
tagea.  and  so  forth,  with  the  ultimate 
motive  of  acquainting  the  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  and  the  Poles  in  Europe 
irtth  the  beauty  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other 
Polish  books  dealing  mostly  with  our 
American  way  of  life.  He  was  chief 
editor  of  the  Polish  homlletic  monthly. 
The  Pulpit,  which,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  was  the  only  PolLsh  publication 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  His  column  in 
the  Pittsburcaanin,  a  Polish  daily  news- 
paper, was  read  widely. 

The  last  2  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  his  last  literary  work.  Their 
Grandson,  of  which  the  renowned  writer. 
historian,  soldier,  and  philosopher. 
Rupert  Hughes  says: 

Be  who  would  know  the  »oul  of  Poland  and 
Its  people.  p««t.  present,  and  future,  could 
hjutUy  do  better  than  read  Tbeir  OraiMtoon. 
by  S.  A.  IcleJc  It  la  lascUiatlng.  human,  and 
In  Information.  Ftom  the  most  ancient 
to  the  prwcnt  the  Polish  ideal   has 

Uie  same,  ttxrough  periods  of  triumph. 

as  of  prolonfsd  and  tragic  oppression:  proud. 
IndomlUble.  uncbangaable.  Even  in  the 
times  of  its  BBtanarchy.  the  kings  were  elected. 
Tbe  Mtaal  of  the   Individual   right   and   of 

jitic    puiposw    b-ought    forth    docu- 

■ts  and  laws  centuries  before  the  United 
put  them  in  practice  and  gave  vhem 

_^    The  Polish  rule  that  the  kings  could 

maka  no  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
gentry  long  prMSdad  Magna  Carta.     •Olve 
me  liberty  or  glva  bm  dwith"  was  the  Pollah 
cry   long   bafor*   Patrick   Henry    voiced    It. 
WW*  Potas  in  Virginia  with  Capt.  Jobn 
i  bsCore  the  Puritans  reached  New  ■ag- 
in our  Be.-otutloaary  War.  the  PolM 
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Kosciusko  and  Pulaski  were 
Polish  immigrants  have 
States  In  greet  numbers,  bri 
no  Ideologies  foreign  to  our 
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Though  predominantly  a 
it  was  a  Catholle  Frie.  John 
said:  "I  woxUd  like  all  Pol« 
plsts.  but  1  win  lay  down 
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Poland  and  other  countries 
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to  Poland  and  saw  the  mira4le 
public  had  wrought  Just 
whelmed  the  Nation. 

He  gives  most  vivid 
Poland  as  she  was,  but  as 
been.    He  knew  msny  of 
Paderewf  ki.  Haller.  and  othets 
a  book  descrlblEg  America 
rerult  of  travels   throughotjt 
this  book  he  gives  an 
both   tbe  great  and   the 
have  become  as  good  Amer 
He  tells  In  detail  of  Poland 
with  Russia,  of  the  effort  o 
whelm  Poland,  and  of  the 
administered  to  the  Bolshe\'tkl 
the  treaties  Russia  made 
time  when  Russia  was  o 
aster  and  needed  Polish  he 
which  Russia  Is  speaking 
now  that  she  Is  on  the  crest 
tide. 

me  book  is  fUled  with 
of  Pcllah  life  In  all  lU  pba*  s 
antry  at  home  to  the  pioi 
It  Is  filled  with  Informatlor 
It  is  a  noble  work  splendidl 
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Unfortunately 
see  his  book  published 
dropped  dead  in  New 
17  while  on  his  way  to 

Reverend  Iciek's 
flee  was  of  course, 
his  life  when  he 
obligations  that  the 
imposes.    His  special 
made  him  all  the  mor( 
priest,  because  he  was 
the  mysteries  of  etemi 
naked  truths  together 
suffering,     discouraged, 
souls.    To  this  we 
wholesome  personal 
attribute  that  very  few 

As  one  of  the  Catholi( 
always  be  happy  and 
In  my  memory  this 
an  American  of  Polish 
giieved.  and  I  know 
of  thousands  upon 
experience   the   vast 
lives  occasioned  by  his 
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form,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
pen.  his  gemus  was  apparent.  He  was 
rugged  and  pioneering  and  commanded 
confidence  and  respect.  He  was  strong 
but  merciful  and  generous  and  these 
qualities  made  him  lovable.  He  was 
comfortable  in  any  company  and  his 
manner  never  changed  whether  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  lowliest  or  the 
most  diftnifled. 

The  parish  of  St.  Joseph  In  Norwich 
has  really  lost  a  dear,  devoted,  and  a  most 
adored  guiding  pastor.  The  community 
of  Norwich  has  been  bereaved  of  Its  most 
distinguished  citizen.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut will  miss  his  strong  contribu- 
tions to  its  life. 

We  in  America  who  have  been  wont 
to  follow  his  activities  and  his  life,  to 
seek  his  counsel  and  hear  his  speeches 
and  read  his  books  will  not  be  able  to 
replace  him  for  a  long,  long  time.  His 
friends  mourn  for  him.  Those  who  dis- 
agreed with  him  also  bow  with  reverent 
respect  to  his  memory. 

The  present  important  world  prob- 
lems, of  course,  received  his  most  devot- 
ed attention.  He  was  a  good,  loyal 
American  patriot,  but  he  also  loved  tlie 
land  of  his  forefathers.  His  interest  In 
both  made  him  a  student  of  history.  His 
analyses  of  and  his  contribution  to  these 
problems  will  be  missed.  He  did  leave 
for  us,  however,  the  fruits  of  his  produc- 
tive mind.  Prom  these  we  might  derive 
much  sustenance  for  strength  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  will  also  preserve  him  in  our 
memories,  and  in  the  memories  of  those 
who  will  come  after  us,  as  a  guiding  light 
for  the  tired  and  worn  and  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  strive  for  those  accomplishments 
which  make  our  lives  useful  to  God  and 
man. 

The  world  has  lost  a  devoted  servant 
of  God,  a  philosopher,  and  a  statesman. 


Do  We  Want  Facts  About  Liquor? 
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HON.  ED  ROWE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday,  May  4,  1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  a 
certain  article.  I  want  to  say  if  the  Con- 
gress seriously  wants  facts  about  the 
illicit,  vicious,  flagrant,  law- violating 
practices  In  the  traffic  of  whisky  almost 
within  the  shadows  of  the  Capitol  dome, 
here  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  who 
offers  figures,  facts,  names,  and  addres- 
ses. His  article  here  printed  is  indeed  an 
enlightening  commentary  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  F.  B.  I.,  and  our 
Capital's  reputed  fine  Police  Department. 

The  article  follows: 

A  ctms-saavicE  bootlegce*  not  rsa  noM 

wHTra  Hoxrea 

(By  Earl  Wilson) 

WAannfCTON.  AprU  17.— I  Jtist  left  a  cab 

driver    who    said:    "My.    my.    some    people 

siu^ly  db  get  dnmk."    I  observed  that  I  alio 

had  noticed  tbis. 
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•^m."  he  said.  "I  Just  had  a  oouple  tbat 
I  so  drunk,  the  man  gave  me  $&  to  carry  the 
woman  in  the  bouse.  1  Just  folded  her  up 
and  put  tier  on  my  back  and  carrted  ber  Is." 
XjmaoMMAi  as  he  ioM  aae  aU  this  fmeMoaUy 
Id  ttie  shadow  aC  the  Whtte  Hsuw.  I  Moihaa 

So  Ml  yow  snwiothhig  I  Couad  at  S:38  o'eiook 
ilirr'*Tf  oMnUaa.  about  a  tlrrin  bloaka  ttcm. 
the  White  House. 

A  cnTb-iarvlca  bootlegger.  Jt:>t  trtiat 
we're  been  waiting  for.  A  hootlesgcr  wtw 
— hexliliddiig  easy.  Takes  tbe  hardship  oat 
of  It. 

■•  was  iHD  and  elnlstw-loolrtng.  with  a 
polled-down  hat.  and  he  eaaae  light  oat  hxto 
the  daca  street  to  take  lay  oaier  for  a  boMte 
of  aootcb.  "Servloe"  is  bis  motto;  h»  glvM 
■onthern  bo<|iitallty  wltli  a  amlic.  He  should 
go  tar  and  dost  ask  me  to  what  jail.  He  has 
an  oflloe.  In  fact,  he  was  watttng  tn  it.  ft 
was  a  Buick  toadter  parked  tn  the  driveway 
ctf  a  tire  aervlee  statloa  at  Foartoenth  and 
P  Streeta  MV. 

He  uncoiled  from  It.  hustled  the  booae 
from  a  small  brick  house,  then  slid  back  Into 
the  oar  to  wait  for  other  patrons  who  are 
his  fans. 

At  least  I  wee  one  tm  he  told  me  tbe  inlee 
of  bts  dynamite;  later  When  I  got  a  look  at 
tbe  bottle  tn  the  llgtat,  my  conhdence  flagged 
further.  I  now  BDipeot  htm  oC  tgnotale 
ethles. 

I  came  here  to  waieh  aoase  of  the  swell 
comedians  now  appearing  In  Coogreas.  But 
1  went  to  the  nl^t  clubs  lor  a  story  because 
of  the  post -Easter  lull.  From  my  room  acrosB 
from  the  Katlonal  Press  BalMlng  I  can  see, 
with  the  naked  eye.  the  Waehlngton  ooive- 
apondents  yawning.  Mo  wonder:  the  Senata 
In  two  seeatons  last  week  met  for  89  mtnntea. 
This  drove  me  to  the  curb-aereioe  bootleg- 
ger— and  plesse  get  this  straight;  just  any- 
body can't  buy  from  him.  You've  got  to 
know  somebody  tnftuentlal  like,  say,  a  cab 
flriver. 

We  met  our  gabby  cstoby  while  exploring 
rw^  of  the  etertered  '^private  clubs."  which 
take  care  of  the  tipplers  wfao  want  to  go  on 
guzEllng  after  the  etortew.  which  Is  midnight 
tjatusday  and  2  a.  m.  weekdays. 

These  private  clubs  are  as  private  as  the 
Yankee  Stadium.  The  members  bring  gxiesU. 
Hang  on  tm  we  look  at  the  Spotlight  Guild. 

«t  Seventeenth  and  M.  

At  2:4S  a.  m.  It's  dark  and  lonely  m  we  anae 
tip  to  the  big  buUdlng  with  the  aign  that 
aays.  "Hairy's  Parking. "  It  aeesae  eaapty  of 
life.  But  we  Imock  on  a  wooden  door.  A 
doorman  peeks  out  and  lets  us  In.  Here's  a 
big  room  with  low  lights,  some  drinkers  at 
tablee,  a  eoMler  passed  out  In  a  ctoalr.  Tbe 
big  eadtemeBfa  downstairs.  A  «otQ»le  of 
girls  are  f  t'^'T  ™i  ^^  stain. 

"Course    I'm    dnmk."    one    says, 
body's  drunk." 

Ifs  a  lie.  I'm  not.  Many  aren't.  A  naval 
captain  makes  a  few  passes  at  gals.  A  small 
orchestra  blaree  agalnat  the  tjqjroar  of  300  to 
800  voices.     It's  noisy,  dark,  and  close. 

You  have  to  bring  your  own  bottle  here 
unless  you  want  only  a  cola  drink  or  ginger- 
ale.  A  show's  coming  up  at  3:30  a.  m.  We 
leave,  go  to  the  Club  Lamplighters,  also  a 
private  cinb  wtiere  you  bring  your  own  bottle. 
A  doorman  Btudles  you  throiigh  a  glass  panel. 
We  are  leaving  here  when  the  gabby  cabby 
loads  us  In  and  b^ns  bragging  he's  taken 
16  or  20  Into  that  private  Club  tonight. 
I  asked  htm  how. 

"Just  knocked  on  the  door."  he  said.  Tt's 
tat  anybody's  got  a  buck."  He  looked  at  me 
and  aoOoad  my  unmtsMkably  sober  counte- 
nance and  said.   "Whats  wrong;    ain't  you 

happy?** 
"Oh.  we  Just  bavent  any  bottle."   _ 
•Tou  want  a  bottler'    He  ataMWt  ahonted. 
■e  now  that  we  weee  veal  people 
tf  hfle  (rtendshlp.    I'm  not  eayhig  ha 
a  ■tsarar  I'm  not  ev«n  juentlonlng  la. 


«o  he  truthful  w«ab  you.  I  ^Idat 
botUa     •     *     •     but  Uii».  In   the  MaMi 
Capital,  which  daasa't  pennit  aate  of 
at    all    an    Buodajr.    mmmimA    ta( 
*nvhane  4o  yau  #• — to  a  iiltckMi  i 
something?" 

"Mah— )uit  to  a  parked  aar.  They  make  it 
•asy  :or  you  la  Washington  " 

It  was  just  a  Wook  away.  Two  aten  aat  Ih 
the  Buick.  A»  we  pullad  up  the  laac  ana 
came  to  the  cab;  his  pal,  a  lookout,  sat  thaea. 
The  cutb  aarviae  biiiiHsngai  made  ooa  begin 
the  cooaMMkttaB. 

What  did  he  haw? 

"Jolmny  Walker  Bad  Label."  *'0.  K.."  X 
said.  He  headed  vip  P  SUeet.  crossed  to  a 
brick  house,  oame  out  in  a  minute,  lookad  19 
and  down  the  attaet,  then  walhad  to  us,  hold- 
lag  the  bottle,  which  cms  In  a  feaawa  papar 
aack.  In  hla  coat  pocket.  I  magnanlmoiMly 
handed  him  a  aU)  bllL 

"Twelve,"  he  said. 

"Twelve."  I  spluttexad.  That  mada  U 
about  M  or  a7  above  retaU.  I  left,  with  aU 
the  license  numbers,  house  mimbera.  and 
everything.  In  case  anybody  aauits  to  Ineeatl- 
gate,  and  when  I  got  my  little  bundle  of  joy 
home  I  looked  at  it  lovingly  and — the  Oov- 
ernment  stamp  had  been  broken.  It  had 
been  opened  and  cut.  ohvlausly;  I  wonder  If 
with  Etotomac  Blver  water?  To  think  I'd 
done  It  when  I  wasn't  stlnkln*. 


A  Bcmfeahd  Hemic  People 


EX'l'ENblON  OF  REMABXS 
or 

HON.  WnilAM  W.  BUCKNEY 


m  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPBfSENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
greatly  impreaaed  by  the  tributes  that 
were  paid  to  Poland  on  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution.  We  In 
America,  after  passing  through  our  co- 
lonial stage,  realized  fully  the  value  of 
a  written  consUtotton.  which  waa  to  be 
the  law  of  the  land  and  the  beacon  light 
for  future  generations. 

Poland  adopted  Its  oonaUtution  just  2 
years  after  our  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  and  Washington  had  become  the 
first  Prertdent  of  the  United  States.  We 
hhve  long  felt  am  admiration  for  ttie 
brave  and  heroic  people  of  Poland,  who 
through  their  years  of  suffertng  and  trib- 
ulation, have  a  continuing  determination 
that  their  Poland  shall  once  ag«ln  as- 
sume itJ!  fun  and  proper  place  In  the  hia- 
tory  of  the  worW. 

They  are  a  brave  people,  an  tatrfleo- 
tual  people,  a  reyglous  people;  and  by 
their  strong  determination  manifested 
through  their  many  years  of  turmoil  and 
troiiMe  wai  definitely  restore  Poland  to 
its  proper  place.  The  Polish  people  of 
today  and  their  descendmnts  evetyobere 
are  Joining  with  the  other  llberty-lovlng 
nations  of  the  world  In  order  to  estoMlA 
governments  of  the  people  and  by  tte 
people  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  years  of  Poland's  ocatinaed 
struggle  for  liberty,  her  peofde 
never  lost  sight  of  their  goal  of  f  1 
Wherever  the  sons  of  Poland  hatve 
dered  from  their  mother  coontry .  ttaoy 
have  always  been  asiong  tbe  ioodera  «( 


gfaoae  odvocating  froodon  and  self* 
ui  iiwi  lit  or  the  people. 

It  Is  perfectly  fitting  and  proper  tlwl 
the  great  Polish  Hatloo  should  be  com- 
mended for  her  aeal  and  efforts  for  a  Tun 
restoralion  of  their  Poland.  The  Polish 
pcupie  of  my  hoaae  town  of  FUnt  and 
ny  dlatridt  Iwre  a  hcht  to  be  praod  of 
tiMk-  aotive  land  and  have  a  ftwtlMr 
i«ghit  to  be  praod  of  the  splendkl  eoo- 
trlbutlom  vrtilcti  the  PCOI>*c  of  ^ol««»i, 
have  made  toward  worM  dvfllsation  and 


TIr  O.  W.  fl.  HnAook 


OF 


HON.  LUntER  A.  JOHNSON 


AllW 


or  laxaa 
tn  THC  aooBB  or  rip: 

rftttrsdog,  M«ar  4.  IH4 

Mr.    LTTTHER    A.     JOHNSON.    Mt. 
Speaker,  there  has  Just  come  to  my  at- 
tention a  tribute  from  Great  Britain  to 
the  O.  W.  I.'8  Handbook  of  the  Unltfed 
States  of  America,  whlcli  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  uninformed  dls- 
ctisslon  In  this  country.    Members  wiU 
recall  that  this  fact  book,  prepared  by 
our  OfW<v»  of  War  InformaLlon  for  Ua 
overseas  staff,  was  republished  by  a  prl- 
vmte  ^itish  publisher  because  it  oon- 
txlbuted  to  a  better  understanding  of  oi 
among  the  British  people.    The  hand- 
book has  now  been  reviewed  tn  ftattertag 
terms  in  the  April  14  issue  of  the  Specta- 
tor, one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guiabed  of  British  weeklies.    The  author 
of  the  review  is  Prof.  Denis  W.  Brogan.  of 
Gambridge  University,  an  editor  of  the 
British  Dictionary  of  National  Biagiwphy 
and  one  of  the  foremost  authortttea  oa 
the  United  States  tn  Great  Britain  today. 
The  foDowlng  Is  the  text  of  his  article: 
yacn  aaour  AM^oca 
(By  D.  W.  Brogan) 
-In   thu  catalog  of  booka  which  ere  no 
books — hlblla   ahlbUa — ^I   reckon   court    cal- 
endara,  dlrectotlee     •     •     •     the  work*  « 
Hume,   aibbon,  Hobertson.   Beattle.   Soame 
Jenyns   and.    generally,    all    thoee    vOlumaa 
which  'no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 
out.' ■•    It  Is  pretty  certain  that  Charlea  Uunb 
would  have  claMed  a  Handbook  of  the  Unltad 
States   of   America,   Pertinent   Information 
About  the  United  States  and  the  War  Bffort 
(HutchlnaoD.  10s.  6d.).  as  a  epertman  of  the 
biblla  ahihlU  that  he  detested.  Mittharsaca 
toucher  souls  for  whom  this  masa  at  laCorau- 
tUm  will  be  notxrishcaent  and  who  will  have 
zcason  to  be  grateful  to  tha  CMos  of  War 
Information  and   its   Over—as   Branch   lor 
making  It  available  here.     It  la  true  that 
little  has  bean  done  to  conoeal  that  thla  Is 
xoughage.      Oxim     page     ^^     small 
uxuittractive    print    may   put   off   tha 
idler,  the  lounger  In  the  flowery  liaide  of  ata* 
tlstlea  and  crude,  iimenroeemi  UilonBation. 
but  (he  reader  who  Is  la  good  tralaiag  wUl  ba 
very   aioply  lawatded.     In  short,  thla  ie  a 
hook   which   every   adltortal    library 
and  which  by  Ita  aary  factual  I 
bettar  >ab  than  asany  warn*  Uvaly 
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»4llvMen  Into  Mtcutlvt.  IttolatiTt,  >nd 
■I  brmnchei,  tht  cJlvUlon  of  th«  MHCU- 
tlv«  Into  tiM  ITMt  Cabinet  departtxMnts  »n<l 
Um  ladMMtfMt  kfftnclM.  the  dlvUlon  b«- 
im    Union    and    th«    8t»t*i,    the«« 
laadsMrks  art   blddtn   bencatb   • 
jrovth  of  n*w  bodlM.  under  un> 
•bl«  hm-**,  tserelslnff  D«w  powtn  In 
•U  ttnda  of  rtUtieiMlitp  with  tli*  oM  uniu 
er  toftrnmtnt.  from  iMraioBUnM  ■ymbto«i«  to 
eiTU  war,    Uwh  of  tha  permanent  growl  of 
tflMooirat  from  Waahlng ton  oomea  from  in- 
Boemt  Mkl  loat  wayfarera  wbo  hope  to  find 
tha^  wj  UueMgh  tbe  war  CaplUl  with  the 
■BWUmttTT  — r  -*  •***    There  waa  in  Waah- 
iMlaB.  a  fMM  ago.  MB  Information  bureau 
aaMgaad  to  hrtp  pMple  Uka  thaae.  and  it  did 
iMlp  ttaam.  but  thla  book,  even  more  effec- 
tually than  what  was  unkindly  called  llel- 
letu  madboua*.  will   do  tbe   Job  both   for 
tiM  bold  m0k»mi  who  daraa  tbe  rUka  and  dts- 
•MBiorta  ot  •  Jown«T  to  Waahlngton  and  the 
Areatda  traveler  who  Umply  wanta  to  know 
what  la  going  on  and  la  content  with  vlcartctia 
•xpaftanca. 
^    Br  tha  very  elaboration   of   the    picture 

Knted  in  deUll  by  the  flrat  aectlon  of  thU 
>k.  It  to  made  aaaier  for  BrltUb  itay-at* 
heaMB  to  tmdaralaad  aooM  of  tba  American 
tnU/Moa  at  what,  by  the  national  tradtuon. 
Il  avpartveoa  bureaucracy.  Por  many  Amer- 
tcana  atiu  tfraam  dr«m«  of  tba  daya  when 
aU  mMi  «•!«  ■MBtavB  of  all  poUilaal  trades 
and  whatt  toMataaaa  waa  auppoaad  to  have  ae- 
crau  hkMan  Iron  tha  polltlcUna  and  bu- 
reauerata.  They  are  wrong — how  wrong  thla 
book,  unconac.uualy.  perhapa.  makea  clear. 
But  It  nevertheleea  la  a  source  of  Irritation  to 
a  patriotic  and  Indignant  cltlzsnry  to  dte- 
covar  that  aomehow  tbe  bureaucrats  stay  and 
grow.  It  may  In  time  (after  this  year's  elec- 
tions, perhaps)  be  learned  that  you  can  have 
good  aiul  bad  bureaucrats,  but  that  you  must 
have  bureaucrata — which  Is  a  lesson  for  us, 
too.  Whitehall  may  be  leaa  of  a  hothouse 
than  Waahlngton.  but  Whitehall  does  not 
publish  guldea  to  Its  own  Kew  Gardens  of  new 
departments  and  old  ones  redone. 

But  there  Is  a  larger  and  more  Interesting 
.  In  this  book:  the  collection  of  basic 
We  learn  a  great  many  things  that 
;  to  Interest  us.  even  If  we  do  not  always 

eaaliy  to  believe  that  figures  prove  or 

even  suggest  aa  much  as  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce hand-out  suggesU.  There  are.  taken 
at  random,  such  flsures  as  23.500,000  hooka 
publlahed.  216.000  degrees  conferred  by  unl- 
vcrsltiea  and  colleges,  nearly  4.000.000  college 
graduates,  and  a  yearly  average  expenditure 
on  elementary  and  high-school  pupils  of  »105 
per  head.  Fifty  million  visitors  entered  mu- 
aeums.  and  1.230.000  plnu  of  blood  aad  been 
collected  for  plasma  by  tbe  end  of  1942. 
There  are  M.000.000  radios  (nearly  2  for  each 
family  group)  and  8.000  television  sets.  There 
31  major  short-wave  stations  and  15 
J  tmder  construction.     "Under  central- 

control,  they  direct  transmissions  to  all 

parta  of  the  world,  in  nearly  40  languagea 
and  dialects."  There  were  24.250.000  tele- 
pbonaa.  "about  half  the  world's  total " 

Baale  facta  of  a  more  Important  kind  are 
hare.  too.  We  learn  of  that  decisive  dividing 
Una  between  the  adequately  watered  and 
— iilailil  aonea.  It  runs  rotighly  up  103*. 
woally  ataapUAad  into  the  short-graaa  and 
loag.fraa8  dlTlde  of  100'.  East  are  tbe  farm- 
landa.  waat  are  (or  should  be)  tbe  ranches. 
"f^ir  aUBtaDanea.  aacfa  head  of  cattle  needs 
from  U  to  SaO  aeraa  of  graslng  land,  depend- 
li^  on  tha  qtiallty  of  the  range.  Approxi- 
mately M9.000,000  acres  of  graaing  land  sus- 
tain the  Weafs  llreatock  prodtictlon,  an  area 
about  fire  ttmaa  aa  large  aa  Great  Britain." 
But  more  surprtaliic  la  the  limited  amount  of 
jood  farm  land  available.  "Tliere  are  about 
460.000.000  aerca  of  good  arable  land,  of  which 
•hamt  960,000.000  aeraa  wara  tai  erope  m  1942. ' 
And  only  about  130.000.000  aeiaa  of  land  wera 
aBttraly  free  from  croeion — ^whoaa  chief  cauaa 
la  not  the  tearing  wind,  but  the  pounding. 
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autoi  loblle: 


gramupl  on< 


sudden,  heavy  rain. 
thto  time  everything 
prevent   that   reckleaa 
waa  really  nonaraole  lan< 
harm  in  1917-18.    Can  it 
for  ua  here? 
And.  aa  we  contemplai 
lean  prodtictlon  flooding 
remember  the  great 
beat  Its  electno  raaora 
refrlfferators  Into  planes. 
tha  last  gaming  machine 
the  last  paaaangar  aut' 
laat  piece  of  metal  ofBce 
tiaa.    In  April,  productlo^ 
radio  reeelvera 
amuaamant   machines, 
vaeutun  cleaners  halted 
of  houaabold  waahlng 
Ironera.  residential  coal 
era,  commercial  laundry 
for  military  use),  metal 
safea,  vaults,  electric 
irons,  grills,  razors,  and  a 
■topped.    June  aaw  the  ' 
burial  vault,  the  last 
marelal  dry-cleaning 
mtllUry   uae.    In   July, 
aprlngs,  blcyclea.  and 
chines  ended."    Thla  la 
laaaa:  It  waa  the  turnir 
ductlva  capacity  to  mil 
decisive.     (It   lllustratM 
flatlonary  problem,  too.) 
could  not  have  been 
Harbor.    Hitler  may  wel 
ally.    He  and  the  Third 
In  that  laat  metal  "caake 
of  his  Illusions  and  hopeA. 
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One  Hundred  and  Ft! 
of  the  Enactment  o 
tvtkn 


EXTENSION  O: '  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J 


or  Hsw 


IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  H  BPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  Mjv  4. 1944 


Mr.  HEPFERNAN. 


3  is  the  one-hund  red-and-flf ty-third 
anniversary  of  the  Folish  Constitution. 
The  enactment  of  t  lis  constitution  in 
1791  was.  for  that  tii  le.  a  highly  demo- 


cratic constitutional 


tha  tlda  of  Amar- 
,  we  should  alwaya 
paacAtlme  Indiutry  that 
l)ito  tank  partt,  lU 
"January  1942  aaw 
produced:  February 
March,  the 
fiimlture  for  civilian 
of  civilian  trucks, 
ea.   refrigerators. 
I  lot   machlnea,   and 
In  May,  production 
lAachlnes.  automatic 
•iokers  and  oil  burn- 
equipment   (except 
1  louaahold  furniture, 
toaaters,  waffle 
dozen  smaller  Items 
mete  I  casket  and 
mower  and  com- 
machine  for  other  than 
production  of  bed 
hduaehold  sawing  ma- 
the  raversa  of  lend- 
over  of  this  pro- 
tary  usee  that  waa 
the   American   In- 
This  turn-around 
aclleved  but  for  Pearl 
curaa  hto  Japaneae 
Helch  will  be  burled 
. "  which  to  the  colDn 


Fiftf-tlurd  Annhrersarr 
the  Polish  Consti- 


HEFFERNAN 


roaK 


Mr.  Speaker,  May 


reform.    This  day 


|)roper  for  us  lovers 

:racy  to  take  over 

that  Poland  was 

ition  in  Europe  to 

granting  individual 


has  always  been  celel  rated  In  Poland  as 
the  greatest  national  loliday.  As  it  can- 
not be  thus  celebrated  In  Poland  now 
it  would  be  just  and 
of  freedom  and  dem( 
and  remind  the  worl 
not  only  the  first 
write  a  constitution 
rights  to  all  her  citizAis.  but  has  through 
the  years  struggle  nightily  against  op- 
pression. 

On  September  1,  :  939.  Hitler  ordered 
his  armies  to  attack  Poland  and  began 
a  war  which  has  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Hitler  was  st  ong :  the  Poles  were 
not.  In  4  weeks  the  campaign  was  over, 
but  the  defense  of  0(  ynla  and  the  heroic 
resistance  at  Warsaw  will  be  long  re- 
meml)ered.  The  Pol  ;s  have  not  surren- 
dered; the  Polish  Go  emment  in  London 
leads  thousands  of  *oles  who  have  es- 
caped the  Nazi  hort  es  and  continue  in 
active  service  agains  ,  them.    They  con- 


tinue to  hold  high  the  burning  light  of 
freedom  which  was  Instituted  in  1791 
with  their  constitution's  writing. 

Poland  U  a  nation  with  a  past — In 
science    with    Copernicus    and    Mme. 
Curie;  in  music  with  Chopin  and  Pade- 
rewskl;  In  statesmanship  with  Caslmlr 
the  Great,  John  Sobleskl,  and  Kosciuazko. 
We  must  not  forget  also  Julian  Ursyn 
Niemcewlcz.  prominent  Polish  statesman, 
poet,   playwright,  and  political   leader, 
who  played  such  a  large  part  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791,  commemorated  today.    Po- 
land is  a  nation  with  a  future.    Por  that 
future  the  Poles  are  fighting,  in  common 
purpose  with  the  other  United  Nations. 
The  spirit  of  its  indomitable  people  will 
never  be  crushed;  resistance  will  con- 
tinue  until    the   Nazi    conqueror,   who 
thought  to  break  the  Polish  spirit,  will 
find  he  Is  beaten. 

In  connection  with  this  one  hundred 
and  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  it  would  be  fitting  to  men- 
tion Poles  In  America.  It  Is  believed  that 
Jan  of  Kolno.  a  Polish  sailor,  reached 
Labrador  and  explored  the  Atlantic 
coast  as  far  south  as  Delaware  Bay  in 
1475.  There  were  Poles  In  John  Smith's 
settlement  at  Jamestown  In  1607  and  in 
>Jew  Amsterdam  from  1659,  Infiltration 
of  Poles  into  these,  United  States  pro- 
duced a  hardy,  industrious  people  who 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  richness 
of  our  country.  Wherever  busy  industry 
may  be  found — in  sugar  refineries,  plants 
producing  agricultural  implements  and 
rolling  stock,  cotton  mills,  furniture  fac- 
tories, coal  mines,  in  the  meat-packing 
and  leather  trades — you  will  find  the  in- 
dustrial Pole.  Also  we  must  not  forget 
the  Pole's  love  of  the  land  and  his  hard 
work  which  has  produced  so  many  suc- 
cessful farms  throughout  these  United 
States. 

Therefore,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
salute  undefeatable  and  immorUl  Po- 
land. Together  with  the  other  United 
Nations,  we  are  dedicated  to  help  Poland 
survive  and  to  reestablish  a  strong  and 
healthy  independence,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  Poles  but  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  in  the  future — an  inde- 
pendence that  is  the  cherished  possession 
and  trust  of  all  freedom-loving  Ameri- 
cans. 


School  Lunches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKUkBOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  reprint  of 
broadcast  by  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  over  the 
Mutual  network  Tuesday,  April  18, 1944: 

I  learned  today  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agrlculttu^  has  been  flooded  with  mall 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  about  an  Issue 
that   to  coming   before   that  Committaa  oh 
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AffHeuItura  In  tha  vary  near  ftittire  and  whicH 
I  think  will  ba  intareatlng  to  you  parttew- 
larty  tf  you  happen  to  have  any  children.  It 
Involves  the  low-eoat  hot  lunches  for  aebool 
children  all  over  the  Kation,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment there  to  a  threat  to  disocntlntie  that 
program,  in  fact  the  appropriation  d  aoraa 
$a04XX>,000  to  finance  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment's  share  ci  tha  program  was  stricken  out 
of  the  agricultural  appropriations  Mil  tn  tha 
Bouaa  of  Repreaentativea  about  a  month  ago 
and  thaaa  lettars  are  demanding  that  it  ba 
restored  to  the  Mil  In  the  Senate  Agrleultura 
Oommlttae. 

Perhapa  X  had  better-  give  ]rou  a  Itttla 
background  on  thto  school -lunch  program  ba- 
cauaa  It  la  the  past  and  the  future  that  ara 
chiefly  Important  In  deciding  whether  tha 
program  should  be  continued  or  not  at  thto 
time.  It  waa  started  back  In  1935  at  a  time 
when  the  Surplua  Commodity  Corporation  tn 
Waahlngton  waa  buying  up  large,  quantltlea 
of  aurplua  farm  produce  of  various  kinda,  the 
buying  beiiig  done  to  help  support  the  prlea 
of  tboaa  farm  prodtiete  by  abaorbing  the  «or- 
plus  produetion  vrhlch  would  have  knocked 
tba  bottom  out  ot  tha  market.  The  Oovem- 
ment,  having  thaaa  farm  producta  on  han4, 
began  dlatrlbutlng  them  to  local  wetfara 
agatielaa  all  over  tba  country  and  eonaldar- 
able  quantities  were  given  to  school  ovganl- 
aattona   to   help   provMa   lunchea   for   tba 


Ona  o(  tha  taoat  important  comraodltlea 
waa  milk,  of  whieh  there  was  a  tremendotia 
aurplua  all  through  those  years,  axMl  It  to 
pretty  hard  to  question  the  wisdom  of  any 
plan  by  which  aurplua  food  of  that  kind,  par- 
ticularly aurplua  milk  above  all  things,  to 
turned  Into  the  building  of  better  and 
stronger  bodies  for  the  school  children  of  the 
Nation,  instead  of  being  dumped  into  sewers 
or  allowed  to  spoU.  What's  more,  thto  waa 
chiefly  a  local  program  tn  vrhlch  the  help  at 
the  Federal  Ooverament  was  only  a  smaU 
factor  and  that  atill  to  true,  by  the  way.  For 
eiample,  a  local  parent -teachers'  aasoctation 
or  a  Klwanto  Club  or  the  Rotary  or  the  Liona 
or  aome  auch  organisation  sponsor  the 
aehod-lnnch  program  In  one  or  more  achools 
where  there  are  needy  children:  they  make  a 
caah  contribution  and  In  aome  cases  the  city 
government  also  helpa  out,  but  over  the  broad 
average  the  lunchaa  have  cost  all  told  about 
8  centa  per  ofaOd.  The  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Oovcmment  has  been  the  equivalent 
of  about  0  cents  per  lunch.  9  of  the  27  centa, 
and  the  local  Intereata  have  made  up  the 
other  18  centa. 

Tbe  average  coat  to  the  Individual  child 
has  baan  between  10  and  16  centa  per  lunch. 
That  U  what  Mttle  WlUle  paya  across  the 
counter.    But  thto  year,  for  example,  aome 
800.000  children  have  been  given  their  lunches 
absolutely  free,  children  who  couldnt  ev<en 
pay  tha  18  centa.     With  the  stress  oi  war- 
times and  the  dlsloeations,  the  aurplua  prod- 
ucts from  the  farms  have  Jtist  about  dis- 
appeared, so  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
entire  Pederal  Government  participation  was 
based  haa  been  largely  awept  away.    There 
are  some  periodic  surpluses  here  and  there, 
but  they  are   not  large   and  the  materlato 
which  the  Government  buys  probaMy  could 
be    disposed   of    in   other    channels,   so   be- 
ginning last  year  In  order  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going  the  Oongrasa  i^iprt^rUted  »60,- 
000.030  in  caah.  the  money  to  be  dtotrlbuted 
to  the  local  school  lunch  agencies   in   the 
place  oC  actual  food  eommodltlea.    Tbe  re- 
quirement to.  however,  that  that  money  be 
used  to  buy  certain  specified  things,  a  list  of 
which  to  provided  from  time  to  time,  that 
Ust   being,   of   course,   the   commodities   of 
which  there  to  the  greatest  abundance  or  of 
which  there  actually  at   the  moment  to  a 
aurplua. 

In  the  Houaa  of  Bepteaentatlvee.  however, 
the  appropriation  was  rftrickcn  out  thto  time, 
and  unless  it  Is  restored  in  the  Senate  Agrl- 
culttire  Committee  it  woiLld  appear  that  tha 


FMtoral  OoiwmmaBt  la  foitiff  out  af  tha 
aelieol<4vBefa  program. 

Tha  arguraant  waa  wad  that  tha 
are  gOM,  tharafora  tba  JnattfieatloB  no 

axtota. 

•Hia  oountar-argDmant,  howavar.  to  that 
tha  moment  the  war  to  over  tba  auipluaaa 
win  reappear  as  aertotto  as  aver  or  woraa.  and 
It  may  happen  before  tha  war  to  ovar.  Whan 
It  doaa  happen,  thto  machinery  wtn  be  fut 
as  much  needed  as  it  avar  waa,  and  unleas  ft 
to  kept  altve  tn  the  meantime  the  vrhole 
thing  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  after  the  war. 
It  took  years  to  buUd  up  the  machinery  of 
tbto  aebool-hmch  program;  K  will  take  yean 
to  build  tt  again,  and  It  aeems  penny-wtaa 
and  pound-foolish  to  wreck  the  whole  atme- 
ture  now  merely  on  tha  atrasgth  of  extraordi- 
nary conditions  of  the  moment. 


I 


Execnthre  Aalhorltf 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  xLUMOta 
IN  IHE  HOU8I  OF  REPaSSBNTATIVIS 
Thuradat.  May  4, 1944 

Ur.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rscoso.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  from  the  Washington 
Poat  of  May  3.  1944: 

Baat'Uiifa  AuiwuairT 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

KXTRXME    EXTBCaKnl 

If  tba  Montgomery  Ward  eaaa  stood  alona. 

It  might  be  regarded  as  a  ca«ial  step  out  of 
bounds,  unprcmaditated  and  taken  In  ttoe 
hurry  and  pressure  of  war.  without  reallalng 
its  lUktxire  and  conscqueuoes.  Even  if  tha 
policy  and  course  of  action  tuiderlylng  the 
step,  the  policy  of  enlarged  powers  for  the 
Executive  bad  been  adopted  only  for  the 
emergency  of  war.  If  there  had  been  no  tuch 
couxae  of  action  before  the  war.  and  if  no  such 
course  were  antlclpp.ted  after  the  war— In 
that  event  the  course  might  be  looked  on  with 
some  tolerance  (though  by  no  means  could 
there  be  tolerance  for  the  extraordinary  aa- 
sertlon  of  Attorney  General  Blddle  that.  In 
thne  of  war.  the  President  doee  not  need 
authonmtlon  by  stattrte.  that  by  hU  Inherent 
powers  aa  Commander  in  Chief  he  can  take 
any  step  which  hto  Judgment  deems  necea- 

aary. 

If  a  step  outside  the  Constitution,  outside 
the  esUbltohed  pattern  of  governmental 
practice,  were  taken  by  a  public  ofBclal  to 
whom  such  a  step  to  repugnant;  !f  It  were 
taken  with  regret  and  only  ijecaaiae  of  the 
emergency  of  war;  and  If  we  could  feel  sure 
that  the  pubMc  ofllclal  taking  such  a  step 
and  following  such  a  ootirse  would  be  quick 
to  abandon  It  when  the  emergency  was 
ended— in  such  a  condttton  the  step  might 
be  regarded  without  great  concern. 

But  the  country  to  obliged  to  remember 
that  the  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward,  as  an 
extreme  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive, to  kin  to  a  coiu-se  and  attitude  that 
eitoted  before  the  war.  It  Is  tmhapplly  not 
possible  for  tba  country  to  look  x^x)n  tha 
Roosevelt  admlntetratlon  as  one  which.  In 
normal  peacetime,  had  meticulous  regard  tot 
the  Constitution:  which  was  careful  to  re- 
strain Itself  within  the  limitations  of  ita 
Executive  powers,  careful  to  have  r^ard  for 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  courts,  and 
for  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  country  U 
obliged  to  look  at  the  present  extreme  aaaar- 
tlon  of  Bzecutlva  povK  during  wmrtlma  tax 


tt  aatlon  that  west  as 
tba 


tba  HgM  or  a 

dortnf  aawsral 

That   tbe 

tiaaa,  foOowad  a  aowwa  laatftag  toward  m- 
taaalOB  of  Hm  Miaaallia  powar  la  a  familiar 
laot.  It  to  not  nMtaly  a  ebatfa  auda  by 
tba  admlnlatfatloa^  opponanta  and  ertttea. 
It  to  the  verdict.  In  many  casea.  of  impartial 
paraoaa,  avan  of  ftnimB  pravattingiy 
patbette  to  tba  aflailiil^atlmi.  It  baa 
tba  obaarvation  of  panoas  tralnad  to 
tbe  jadgmeot  of  parMas  equipped  with  tba 
baekg round  for  Judgiuant. 

While  thto  tandancy  of  the  ndmlnlatratlfm 
bm  prevailed  at  all  ttanaa.  It  became  cons^c- 
uous  In  the  summer  of  1937.  That  waa 
when  Mr.  nooaawalt  bad  aaotto  Oonttaaa  bts 
maaaure  for  tbaBglng  U»  Mpraaaa  OMHrt, 
and  folkiwad  tbat  up  with  a  giaaip  af  far- 
reaching  meaaurea,  one  of  whieti  wcttM  hava 
raorganlaed  and  enlaived  the  Biaewtlva 
branch  of  Oovemmant,  and  tranafarrad  a  da- 
gr«e  of  power  from  tba  latlalattva  to  Hia 
Executive  At  tbat  tbae.  among  other  ertt- 
Ics.  Dorothy  Tbompaon  made  a  aarsfirt  an- 
alysis of  tba  ■laaauiaa  and  caaahidad  tbat 
tbay  wara  "profovadly  ravoHKloMUT.'*    Wb» 


'Thaae  Mlto  aia  net  tootatad 
add  up  to  a  eonalaiant  pleture,  and  tba  pic- 
ture to  of  a  tremandowty  eantralMad  wov- 
emmeat.  with  a  power  and  autberlty  veal  ad 
In  the  President,  not  far  from  equal  to  tba 
power  and  authority  veatad  tn  MuaaollBl  «r 
in  Btalln." 

It  was  about  tha  aame  time  tbat  Mr.  Walter 
LIppmann  wrote:  T  feel,  let  tie  bcpa  a»ta- 
takenly,  that  he  (President  Booaeveft)  raaHy 
does  have  a  plan  and  that  he  Is  determined 
to  aaecute  ft.  •  •  •  It  to  a  plan,  as  I  aaa 
It,  to  gather  together  an  IrreatettMe  power 
over  the  economic  life  of  thto  country  and 
to  consolidate  that  power  tn  tbe  banda  of 
hto  own  ftMlowing  •  •  •  irraalatlMe  power 
personally  directed.  •  •  •  Theiw  fears,  I 
rdgrat  to  aay,  are  sbarad  by  men  who  have 
occupied  high  ptooes  In  this  very  admintotra- 
tton  and  tn  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
hhrnseir." 

The  feara  Mr.  Uppaaann  apokc  of  haw  bean 
and  are  In  the  mtods  of  nwoy.  In  O^ugiaaa 
and  outside.  They  aoeount  for  a  furtber  a^ 
prabenalon,  now  espraaaing  Itself  In  oonnae- 
tkm  with  tba  aelaara  of  Moogomary  Uterd. 
Tha  apprabanaton  la  tbat  calauataeia  rf  Mi- 
ecutlve  authority,  praetload  ta  time  of  war. 
and  for  which  Jitvl*!!*****^  to  claimed  oo  the 
ground  of  war.  may  bava  an  affect  attar  tba 


Ob«  Hudrad  amd  Fifty-tkird  AaMvarury 
«f  tbt  F«iib  CffwIildUoM  of  Mny  3, 
1711  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  HRUK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPREBCMTATIVES 
Thursdav.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  MRDK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Racoaa.  I 
IZKlude  the  foflowteg  reaohitlon  whtcb 
was  adopted  by  an  af«mb!y  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  extraction  gathered  In 
Buffalo.  N.  Y..  AprQ  30. 1944.  in  celebra- 
tkm  ol  the  one  hunted  and  flfty-thitd 
•miiversary  a<  the  Poiiah  Oonatittiiion  of 
Mays,  17fl: 

Whereas  eadi  May  eelabrafilon 
a  rebirth  of  coutagu  and  a 
pledge  to  the  Ideals  of  '      ' 


ui 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGf  ESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  tPdAf.  tltfO«V>>  tbt  gloom  of  the  mo- 
■MnmiM  oa*  bvadnd  atut  flfty-tbird  anni- 
vcrMkry  oC  tiM  MtapMMl  by  th«  PolUh  Diet 
In  17»1  at  th*  worUMMBOUe  Constitution  of 
May  3.  to  JusUy  «ppr»lM<l  by  the  Knglteh 
Ma.  i^«T'»""<  Burke,  m  "tbe  ncbleet 
netlTMl  by  aoy  Dation  at  any  time"; 


Wbereaa  wt  draw  otur  moral  ttraoftb  from 
that  bMorlo  liimiiMBt  vblob  inapured  our 
aiiwion  imbiMi  vtth  •  fMliat  of  inunM 
MllvnaJ  unity  m  ttM  fac«  of  Impending  dan- 
mn.  to  proclaim  ooarageoualy  to  tbe  world 
that  "more  than  Uft  Mi4  pa««ooal  bapplneaa 
va  value  external  tatttfrntmrn  mMI  InUrnal 


iwa- 


Wh«raaa  w«  are  appvoachlag  tb*  tfeeiaive 
jinminl  when  the  AUlad  operaUona  wtU  bring 
tiM  Ubaratloo  of  rotaad.  tbe  Qrat  mamber  of 
tba  AlUad  >uwaia  to  reaUt  brutal  aggraaalon 
ov«r  4\k  fMU*  MO.  in  reeult  of  wbleh  every 
taoth  rota  haa  died  for  tbe  cauae  of  freedom, 
a  record  which  no  other  nation  haa  equaled 
Id  UUa  cataclyam  called  World  War  No.  2;  and . 

Wbataaa  we  are  fully  cognlmnt  of  the  bia- 
torta  faet  ttoat  the  geagraphlc  location  of 
PoiMid  in  the  vaat  plain  of  central  Europe 
JrnHmm  two  powerful  neigbbora,  oppoaiu  in 
tfeiir  Mrttura.  both  ambtUotia  for  tarrituriai 
I  tha  Mad  of  a  etrong  and  an 
I  an  aaaantlal  raquiaita  for 
not  only  in  Surope  but  la  the 
•atlva  world  of  today:  and 

Whereaa  the  Soviet  Oovemment  haa  da- 
daiad  repeatedly  that  It  etanda  for  tha  aaub- 
llahnunt  ot  a  atronf.  indapandaot.  and  a 
frlandly  Poland,  and  ainoa  It  la  easy  to  un- 
deratand  that  the  loaa  of  51  percent  of  Poluh 
tarrttory  and  37  percent  of  her  people.  U 
paroent  ol  har  oil  and  natural  gaa,  more  than 
half  of  har  tanbar.  about  half  of  ber  chem- 
ical industry,  har  potaaalum  mines,  pnoa- 
phataa.  and  nMat  of  ber  grain— cannot  poa- 
aibly  lead  to  a  strong,  independent,  and 
frteDdly  Poland:  and 

Whereas  It  ia  a  matter  of  bl8t<arlc  record 
that  Foland.  In  tbe  period  of  ber  greatast 
I  Mpaaalon,  when  ber  territory  comprised 
mora  than  double  the  150.000  square  milas 
restored  to  ber  aftar  the  Plrst  World  War. 
Poland  before  the  first  partition  stood  out 
prominentiy  In  Burope  aa  an  illuatrioua 
coBUBODwealtb  of  federated  republics  enjoy- 
ii^  uapraeadanted  religious  tolerance,  lib- 
erty, and  Haadom  based  on  Christian  prlnd- 
plca  of  social  Justice:  and 

Whsraan  alneara  cooperation  and  mutual 
triMt  aaooc  ttta  AlUad  Nations  are  Indis- 
pensable for  bringing  on  a  final  victory,  we 
strenuously  condemn  ail  agltatkm  and  every 
•uggaatlon  of  acta  tending  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  common  front  of  the  United  Na- 
tlOBS.  eapeclally  at  this  critical  hour  In  the 
an  of  tbU  war  for  freedom:  Now, 
ba  It 
That  aa  loyal  citizens  of  the 
Vnttad  Stataa  wa  solemnly  pledge  our  un- 
atlnted  aupport  to  tha  great  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Booaavalt  and  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  tbetr  untiring  tlttxt  to  bring  thla 
war  to  a  complete  and  an  early  victory  ron- 
forming  to  tha  terma  of  the  various  declara- 
tkma  made  by  the  United  Nations  for  a  Just 
and  andurlng  peace  for  all  nations,  large 
11:  to  this  end,  we  promlaa  first,  to 
I  our  purchasaa  of  Oovamment  bonds, 
at  thla  tlma  of  the  coming  Plftb 
LB^B_CIBBpalgn:  aaooodly,  we  pledge  our  In- 
tusiiart  contributions  in  money  and  work 
Xor  tha  American  Red  Croaa  and  other  reeog- 
nlasd  war  relief  agencies  performing  mls- 
•loaa  ct  marcy  to  our  men  and  women  in  the 
^nrfc—  aarvlces.  as  the  cero  hour  of  the 
alliad  tnvaalon  ^proaches:  thirdly,  we  fur- 
ther promlaa  eoaadcntious  performance  of 
aU  our  dutiaa  at  bona.  In  war  plants,  or  In 
other  poeiUons  working  for  Inersaaad  produc- 
tion of  supplies,  equipment,  and  weapons 
with  which  to  arm  otir  sons  and  daughters  in 
tbe  fisbt  for  freedom  and  Justice  for  all 
Katiooa:  and  be  It  furttaar 


M0»olved,  That  after  tbe 
proper  moment  shall  arrive, 
united  In  our  most  earnest 
leadera  of  our  Oovemment 
and   particularly   to   the   Pr4sldent 
the  Secretary  of  SUtc.  to 
flees  as  mediators  on  behalf 
cause  of  Polsnd  by  supportlhg 
nation  to  malnUln  tbe  integrity 
rltory  so  that  the  world 
a  lasting  peace:  and  finally, 

JUsoJvad,  That  copies  of 
ba  tranamlttad  to  tbe  Preeld 
Sutaa.  to  the  BacreUry  of 
basaador  of  Foland-ln-exlle 
Btataa  and  to  otir  Senators 
tlvea  la 


US! 


mi  jT 


Tke  Jtwiak  Agricultural 


Is  won  and  the 

we  shall  stand 

appeal  to  the 

In  Waahlngton 

and   to 

their  good  of- 

>f  the  righteous 

her  determl- 

of  her  ter- 

be  assured  of 

.  M  It 

fiese  resolutions 

it  of  the  United 

to  the  Aro- 

to  the   United 

knd  Represents- 


8  ate. 


Society,  Inc. 


EXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  Cl  KLEIN 

or  Ntw  Yoaii 
IN  THI  ROUSI  OP  RIPI  HBrTATIVBS 
Thursday.  May  4\l944 

Mr.KLSIN.    Mr 

to  cxtfnd  my  rcmarlts  ir 
call  attfntlon  to  the 
rf  port  of  the  Jewish 
which  ilnce  the  begtnnlnt 
hu  been  dedicated  to 
of  farming  by  Jewish 
country.    The 
has  given  during  those 
bearing  fruit  In  increase^ 
tion  for  war  needs 


Speal^er,  under  leave 

the  RicoRD.  I 

fortyj-fourth  annual 

Aerlciiltural  Society, 

of  the  century 

advancement 

itlzens  of  the 

encouraRi  ment  which  it 

years  Is  today 

food  produc- 


th? 


TRS    jrWlBH 


pi:  rpose 


wl  o 


tie 


AGBICtTI.'njaAL 

AJTD  acnviTits 
The     Jewluh     Agrlcultur|il 
founded  and  is  maintained 
from  Baron  de  Hirsch 
virtue  of  a  revolving  fund 
dowments   created.     Its 
courage  and  advance  farmiifg 
United  States. 

Through  a  department  of 
the  society  advises  those 
up   farming  aa  a  Uvellhoo  I 
qualified  person  to  get  the 
right   price   and   on   the   r 
society  acts  on  the  premfte 
requisite  for  successful  fanning 
desire  on  the  part  of  the 
and  that  an  artificiaUy 
apt  to  wane  as  soon   as 
of  farm  life  are  confronte< 
years  over  10.000  people  so 
advice  and  the  society 
the  establishment  on  farnls 
directly,  many  more  Indln  ctly 
families  settled  by  the  so^ety 
and  the  6-year  period  is 
first  S  years  are  the  crucial 
farmer — 0B2  are  still  on  t4eir 

The  society's  farm-loan 
loans  not  usually  obtainabfe 
not  strictly  on  tangible  se4urUy 
human  factors — faith  In 
borrower  to  make  good:  a 
self-respecting  man  can 
sacrifice  of  prestige  or  dlgiAty 
ceptlon   In   1900  the  Society 
14.371    loans    aggregating 
Statea. 

For  the  Jew.  farming  Is 
an  inheritance.    The  task 
out  of  a  Jew  is  one  of  orientation 
craftsmanship.     Because 
tact  with  the  soil,  the 
type  of  service  suited  to  b 
which  no  public  or  govam^iental 
ba  azpectad  to  provlda. 


locirrr — ^rm  ai»«8 


Society     was 
by  funds  derived 
foufidatlons  and  by 
which  these  en- 
is    to    en- 
by  Jews  in  the 


Je» 


farm  settlement, 

intend  to  take 

and  helps  tbe 

Ight  farm  at  the 

ght   terms.    The 

that   a  prime 

is  a  genuine 

individual  to  farm 

stiinulated  desire  is 

sober  realities 

In  the  last  10 

\  ight  the  society's 

responsible  for 

of  964  families 

Of  the  739 

since   1939^ 

tbken  because  tbe 

years  for  the  new 

farms. 

Apartment  makes 

elsewhere,  based 

but  also  on 

1he  abUity  cf  the 

service  which  any 

without  the 

Since  Its  In- 

has   approved 

$8.907,3e8    in    40 


acquisition,  not 
making  a  farmer 
as  weU  as  of 
his  loss  of  con- 
needs  a  special 
background  and 
agency  can 
Recognizing  this. 


a<  cept 


tha  society  maintains  a  department  of  agri- 
cultural education  and  extension,  designed 
to  bring  to  the  new  Jewish  farmer  agricul- 
tural information  on  all  phaaaa  of  farming. 
In  tbe  more  populous  Jewish  farming  dls- 
trlcu.  Jewish  agricultural  experU  carry  their 
teachings  from  farm  to  farm.  During  1B48 
these  trsvellng  teachers  made  3.134  farm 
vuiu.  held  144  farm  gatherings  of  various 
types,  with  an  aggrafata  attendance  of  over 
7fl00  This  was  In  addition  to  2.637  Indl- 
vidusl  letUrs  of  advice  and  4,464  clrculora 
and  2.429  office  coniultatlons.  The  society 
ccndueu  agricultural  night  claases  for  farm 
esplranu  In  New  York  City  and  Chicago;  pub- 
lishes the  Jewish  Farmer,  an  agricultural 
magsBlne:  maintains  a  purchasing  service  for 
individual  farmers  and  farm  cooparatlvaa.  It 
works  with  farm  youth  groups, 

Tbe  society's  farm  employment  department 
has  made  19.669  Job  plscemiuts  in  82  Btataa 
since  Its  inception  In  1908,  Soma  .of  thasa 
workers  have  developed  into  suocaaaful  farm 
operators. 

Tbe  society's  department  of  rural  sanita- 
tion carries  on  work  to  promote  higher  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  in  und  about  the  fatm 
prsmlttt  Through  farm  gatherings,  public 
maatings,  demonstrations,  and  laotures.  this 
department  has  reached  many  thouaands  of 
rural  folk. 

The  society  makes  loans  for  the  erection  of 
synagogues  and  center  buildings  in  Jewish 
farm  communities.  For  many  years  It  made 
loana  to  agricultural  students  and  awarded 
agricultural  scholarships. 

Since  the  advent  of  refugees,  the  society 
has  devoted  effort  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
these  who  saw  salvation  In  farming.  It  has 
helped  to  settle  refugee  famlUee  on  farms  In 
12  States. 

The  society  holds  that  the  family  farm  Is 
the  backbone  of  American  agriculture.  It  is 
opposed  to  a  system  of  farming  which,  while 
euphemistically  termed  cooperative.  Is  in  es- 
sence coUectlvlstlc  and  lacks  the  voluntary 
motif  of  free  persons  working  together  to- 
ward a  common  end.  From  the  experience  of 
early  Jewish  colonization  efforts  and  from  re- 
settlement attempts  the  society  haa  learned 
that  the  average  American  wants  to  be  the 
possesEor  of  his  own  farmstead,  be  it  ever  so 
modest  or  burdened  with  debt.  But  tbe  so- 
ciety has  from  the  very  beginning  been  a 
staimch  advocate  of  those  forms  of  coopera- 
tion among  farmers  which  promote  the  com- 
mon weal  and  yet  leave  individual  owner- 
ship unfettered.  It  has  helped  to  organize 
and  It  works  with  cooperatives  In  the  fields 
of  buying,  marketing,  processing,  fire  in- 
surance, and  credit — all  on  a  nonsectarian 
basis.  It  extends  credit  to  cooperative  en- 
terprises. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  these 
activities  have  been  mobilized  toward  a 
smgle  end — to  help  Jewish  farmers  achieve 
maximum  food  production. 


It's  Time  To  Change  Horses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFEH 

or   NZBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  3, 1944 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
include  the  written  text  of  an  address 
given  by  myself  before  the  Douglas 
County  Republican  Convention,  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  April  27.  19«: 

Fellow  Republicans,  there  is  a  lot  of  con- 
fidence  and   enthusiasm    this    year   among 
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Asywhliaans,  who  have  watohed  the  great 
of  our  strength  in  tbe  Middle  West 
throughout  the  Nation.  They  eee  this 
itry  going  toward  a  Be  publican  victory 
like  a  graat  Ude.  I  am  piesaed  by  tbelr  de- 
termlnad  aaaffy  and  anthuslaam.  but  I  want 
to  put  In  a  word  of  warning. 

"D^  oountry  is  in  the  grip  of  the  most 
Mwarful  political  machine  tiae  world  has  ever 
known.  This  machine  Is  not  going  to  give 
up  the  power  It  has  aelaad  for  Itself  over  tha 
Ufoa  of  the  paopla  without  »  daaparate  flght. 
The  BMn  who  are  rimning  tha  Oovamment 
In  Waahlngton  know  every  angle,  every  trick, 
every  "sleecy"  method  to  keep  ynvir  lives  un- 
4ar  thatr  aoatral.  Thaaa  man  are  not  men 
who  ware  alactad  by  the  people,  so  that  you 
oan  only  remove  tham  by  changing  artmlnla- 
tratlons. 

There  Is  only  one  agency  which  can  do 
that  Job.  That  agancy  is  tha  Republican 
Party.  Accordingly,  our  p*Tty  has  a  solemn 
mad  laarful  reaponslblllty  In  1944.  That  ra- 
^^onaiblllty  divides  Itaeif  Into  two  parta: 

First.  To  save  reprrsenUttlve  government 
In  America,  wblcb  Is  the  last  major  country 
In  tlie  world  where  the  people  are  at  least 
partially  governed  by  repreMntatlves  elected 
at  regtilar  Intervals. 

SecoiUl.  Wa  have  the  Job.  and  this  la  tha 
moat  complax  and  dlAcult  part  of  our  task, 
of  savUig  Gkjvonunaht  by  tht  consent  of  tha 
governed  In  a  aannar  and  hy  methods  wbloh 
will  hasten  tha  winning  of  the  war  and  get 
your  boys  back  home.  Th<MM  two  great  ob- 
jectives, to  save  representiitlve  government 
In  America,  and  to  hasten  tiae  winning  of  the 
war  and  get  our  boys  back  home  aa  quickly 
as  possible,  are  not  easy  to  achieve.  The 
New  Deal  is  going  to  asplolt  every  aspect 
of  this  war  and  its  relsted  problems  to 
win  the  election  this  fall. 

They  win  say,  for  example.  •'Stop  politics, 
and  win  the  war."  But.  behind  this  pioiu 
phrase,  they  will  play  poUUcs  24  hours  a  day. 
If  they  possibly  can.  they  will  prevent  the 
American  people  from  throwing  out  of  office 
those  who  have  betrayed  -,helr  responsibili- 
ties. We  must  learn  from  history.  The  New 
Deal  perpetuated  itself  in  power  In  1940  by 
claiming  that  It  wanted  a  third  term  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  "to  keep  us  out  of  war."  It 
was  a  clever  trick  and  It  ivorked,  but  It  did 
not  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Now,  they  are  telling  thi;  American  people 
•not  to  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
atream."  Fellow  Republicans,  let  me  warn 
you  of  the  danger  which  lies  ahead.  If  this 
New  Deal  stays  in  power  another  4  years,  the 
Uberty  that  you  and  I  inlterlted.  and  which 
we  should  pasa  on  to  our  chUdren.  may  be 
gOTie  forever. 

If  that  prophecy  sotindii  too  fearsome,  let 
me  remind  you  of  a  pai-allel  prophecy  by 
John  T.  Flynn.  in  1940.  He  stated,  "If 
•  •  •  you  reelect  the  President  and  the 
war  drums  should  beat  and  your  son  should 
be  marched  off  to  tbe  transports  and  find 
himself  a  grave  in  some  distant  land— In 
Surope  or  Indochina — flglitlng  to  save  tbe 
oolonial  possessions  of  some  European  em- 
pire— do  not  blame  Franklin  Roosevelt  lor 
It.  The  blame  will  be  upon  your  own  heads." 
The  blame  for  despotism  will  Ije  on  the 
beads  or  the  people  <a  America,  If  they  allow 
the  Hew  Deal  to  stay  in  office  another  4  years 
after  their  coloasal  faUures  of  tbe  past  12 
years. 

"Don't  change  horses  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
atream."  That  Is  an  old  saw,  aiul  may  have 
merit  on  some  occasions.  But,  It  is  an  aaaar- 
tlon  that  has  always  t»een  used  by  bungling 
failures  to  keep  the  reins  of  office.  The  New 
Dealers  believe  that  this  is  their  strongest 
argument.  But,  11  you  examine  that  argu- 
u  nent  carefully,  it  soon  falls  apart.  But  first, 
iet  vm  look  at  the  example  of  England. 

In  1»40.  England  had  Chamberlain  rxmnlng 
the  government.    Chamberlain,  the  man  of 


Uunteb.  What  did  tha  Si^ish  «e 
Ounkerque  In  their  hour  of  s«4>reme  trial  and 
crisis?  Tbey  threw  Chamberlain  out  and  put 
m  Churchill.  They  changed  boraas  right 
squarely  in  tbe  mktdle  of  tbe  stream,  and  that 
change  wiis  tbe  action  that  saved  Bngland. 
I  aay  to  you.  faUonr  BayuhHeans.  that  here 
in  Amartea.  4  years  later,  a  ehaage  of  bursas 
Is  the  only  action  that  will  save  Amartaa. 

They  are  going  to  tail  you  that  a  ahanga 
In  administration  will  interfere  with  the 
winning  of  tbe  war.  Tbey  wUl  say  they  have 
the  machUiery  all  aet  up.  the  Jab  under  way, 
and  that  control  abould  be  left  in  thalr  bands. 
Let  us  exambM  that  oouuterlelt  logic  and 
expose  the  humbug  in  It.  Our  military  ef- 
fort fits  into  one  of  two  catagortas:  Sithar 
It  Is  being  run  by  the  military  haada  of  our 
Army  and  Navy,  or  the  pellUelans  are  Inter- 
fering with  the  direction  of  war  stratfgy. 
One  or  the  other.    It  can't  be  both. 

Clthar  Oanaral  Maraball  and  Admiral  King 
are  running  the  war  for  America,  and  are 
r»**'rg  tha  final  decisions— which  Is  as  It 
should  be — or  Rooecvelt  and  CburchUI  and 
other  politicians  are  mUtog  Into  tbe  mUltary 
decisions.  Mow,  If  the  military  man  are  run- 
ning tbe  war  and  a  Republican  President  Is 
aleotad,  which  ha  wlU  ba  next  November,  the 
conduct  ol  tha  war  will  sUy  Just  where  It 
Is  and  where  It  ought  to  ba— in  the  hands 
of  the  trained  military  experts. 

II,  on  the  other  band,  and  this  Is  a  big 
"U,"  Rooaevalt,  ChurcbUl.  Barry  Uopkios.  and 
Henry  Wallace  are  mixing  Into  tlM  military 
declaiooa  that  ahould  ba  made  by  tbe  Army 
and  Navy,  I  can  tall  you  that  that  kind  of 
danwable  monkey  bxulnaas  will  stop  whan 
the  Republicans  are  elactad. 

Now,  let  us  get  this  situation  straight. 
The  quesUon  Is  whether  they  are  mixing  into 
tbe  military  decisions,  or  whether  they  are 
not  mUdng  m  tlMse  decisions.  If  tbey  are 
not  mixing  in  the  war  effort,  a  change  In 
leadership  can  have  no  alTect  on  tbe  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  war  except  to  help 
dramatically  by  strengthening  the  home 
front.  But.  on  the  other  band.  If  the  Palaoe 
Guards  are  mixing  Into  tbe  nUiltary  strategy 
and  Invasion  plana,  a  BepubUoan  admte- 
Istratlon  will  stop  that  kind  of  political 
finagling. 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  domestic  falae 
front  which  the  new  dealers  plan  to  use  In 
selling  their  candidate  to  the  American 
people.  It  Is  their  claim  that  the  New 
Deal  has  prevented  inflation.  And.  when  it 
oomes  to  gigantic  and  coloasal  absurdities, 
that  claim  is  the  worst  of  all.  Here  Is  a  sim- 
ilar situation.  It  would  be  like  you  going  to 
your  doctor  with  a  badly  Infected  tooth,  only 
to  have  him  pMk  It  with  morphine  and  tell 
you  that  he  had  fixed  the  tooth  and  pre- 
vented the  infection  simply  because  It  had 
stopped  hurting. 

We  have  had  In  this  country,  price  con- 
trol and  price-fixing — and  Incidentally,  aa  an 
adjunct  to  the  management  of  the  economic 
front,  price  control  Is  necessary— but  price 
control  is  a  dangerous  device  and  Is  not  a 
preventative  of  inflation.  Price  control  Is  like 
an  anesthetic.  It  is  lUte  packing  your  tooth 
with  morphine.  It  does  not  remove  either 
the  Infection  or  the  cause  of  the  Infection. 
An«i  the  Infection,  as  Roosevelt  said  in  1932— 
and  has  violated  every  year  since  that  time — 
Is  an  tinbalanced  Budget. 

Spending  moie  than  you  take  in  Is  what 
sends  an  individual  to  the  bankruptcy  court. 
Spending  by  a  nation  of  more  than  it  takes 
In  U  what  sends  a  nation  into  inflation. 
Reckless  spending  went  on  for  9  years  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  war  and  has  been  going 
on  since  we  got  Into  the  war. 

No,  the  New  Deal  has  not  prevented  In- 
fUtion  any  more  than  the  appUcaUon  of 
morphine  has  fixed  the  aching  tooth.  All 
the  New  Deal  has  done  has  been  to  prevent 
us  from  feelii^f  the  paUi.    But.  we  are  be- 


to  faal  it  now.  Many  artlelaa  ol 
commerce  cannot  be  aougbt  except  in  tha 
blaCc  markata.  and  there  la  ohlsellnr.  boot- 
legging, and  eooBomlc  <Ustraaa  on  every  band 
The  great  mlMla  atassaa  ct  America,  the 
baekboM  U  tha  OMhtry.  are  baUig  umiit 
and  baatMi  down  by  tha  Unpact  of  higher 
prioas  amt  highar  taaai>. 

Lst  me.  Just  for  Uie  raoord.  hatw  alta  yaai 
an  example  of  bow  tb<Ma  a)a«ar  aghaoMta  to 
Whshhigton  are  mlal«edU«  you  on  tha  oo^ 
iwaiie  front.    A  few  dnya  ago,  you  were  Md 
that  tha  cost  of  Ihing  waa  remaining  subla. 
Ihey  didnt  tall  you  tlmt  thay  dont  tnalwla 
taxaa  in  that  ooat  at  Uitng  InrtMi.    But.  Umb 
have  laaraaaai 
began,  and  thay  mn  a 
your  ooat  at  Uvlag  thaa  war  before. 
much  of  our  taxes  are  taken  out  of  our  pof- 
ohaefes  even  beiore  ws  gat  tham. 

Now  let  aaa  taU  you  soaaatbtDg  about  tha 
•dtglcmtiae    we  who  ofipoaa  fha  New  Deal  In 
Washington  ata  up  a||alhat.    TMa  adaUnla- 
tration  pcaaaaMt  ■MR<  po— t  than  any 
emmeat  haa  had  at  any  time  in  tha  hk 
or  tha  wofM.   Mo  Oaaasr  aver  had  tha  armlaa. 
tha  i—MNrtal  aapaoMy,  o 
agawBlsa  avallabla  to  o«r 
his  command. 

This  tremendous  piiwor  breads  Maaa  and 
draams  of  imprrinllmn  and  empire  In  tha 
mtnda  of  the  buraawvata.  Tat  anunple.  a 
faw  days  ago  ona  of  tha  faalatta  aehemaa 
In  the  minda  o(  «W  laaters  waa  brottght  to 
light,  when  Mtoa  MmNBoad  that  the  United 
Btatas  Oovemment  was  going  Into  partnar- 
shlp  with  Standard  C»U  thousands  of  rnUaa 
away  In  deaert  Arabia. 

The  fact  that  powt;r  feeds  upon  Itaalf  la 
proven  again  and  again  In  tha  hlatory  hooka. 
Today,  we  see  It  m  a  so-callad  New  Oaal. 
which  has  oonitantly  used  its  power  to  per- 
petuate itaall  In  ofllce.  Wa  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  thla  eflort  made  cleverly  and 
Bh<-ewdly  behind  the  screen  of  beautiful 
oratory,  noble  promises,  and  glowing  re- 
ports from  tbe  battle  fronts. 

The  New  Deal  is  counting  on  tha  emer- 
gency which  has  Involved  us  In  war  In  all 
comers  cf  the  world  as  a  aiicoassful  alibi 
for  their  continuanot  in  ofBce.  As  a  woad 
of  caution  let  me  suggest  to  you  that  thla 
clever  scheme  is' affecting  the  minds  of  soaaa 
anxious  parents,  who  are  daaparataly  worrtad 
about  their  sons  and  daughters  In  the  armed 
forces.  You  will  hesr  some  people  say  that 
tbe  New  Desd  Is  wrong  and  should  be  done 
away  with,  but  thai  we  should  wait  until 
the  war  Is  over. 

Fellow  Americans,  as  long  aa  this  gang  ia 
In  power,  ihere  Is  no  hope  for  a  rettirn  to 
normal  conditions  wider  which  they  can  be 
removed  from  office.  In  the  first  place,  tbe 
Mew  Deal  has  proven  lor  12  long  years  Its 
absolute  incapacity  to  create  a  normal  and 
healthy  condition:  secondly,  tbs  record  in- 
dicates that  you  cannot  have  a  normal  sltua- 
Uon  with  the  New  Deal  in  power  any  more 
than  you  could  teach  love,  tolerance,  and 
fair  play  on  a  battleflekL 

In  exploiting  the  crtala  alibi,  tha  new  deal- 
ers are  making  use  of  thatr  aontrol  of  the 
propaganda  agencies  of  thla  aoontry  to  a 
d^ree  which  bordeni  on  the  slnlstar.  Tour 
actions  and  mine  ar«  governed  by  the  Infor- 
mation which  U  available  to  us.  What  you 
may  do  in  a  given  aituatlon  depends  on  tha 
facts  in  your  possession. 

This  administration  controls  tha  radio 
through  the  F.  C.  C;  war  nawa  is  rtfaaaad 
or  not  released  as  the  ncfW  dealers  desire, 
and  the  same  la  true  of  dctnestlc  news.  They 
puU  the  strings  and  exercise  tha  ooatrda 
that  determine  the  sly  and  hidden  propa- 
ganda that  permeates  tbe  movies  and  tha 
newsreels  in  every  tiieater  in  tbe  land.  Be- 
yond that  they  have  developed  the  moat  un- 
wholaaoma  and  vldotia  amaax  tadB^qaa  that 
haa  aver  bean  known  la 
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In  th«  Vokrt  of  De«tructlon.  by  Hermann 
lUuKhnlff.  which  t*lls  of  Hitler*  rl«e  to 
poww.  HlUer  is  quoted  aa  ••ylng.  "I  will  de- 
atfO*  my  onponenta  by  nuking  them  look 
rMKeitfoiM  and  contemptible."  Today  you 
•M  tht  M0W  tactics  being  used  on  outatand« 
k«  •nt  ^trtotic  Aiaanemiw. 

rtxr  example.  w»  «•  aaelng  thU  smear 
technique  uaed  on  our  aenlor  Smiator.  HcoH 
Btmn.  Durtof  hia  flrtt  2  yeara  In  olBce.  he 
iMd  ctfuistently  oppoaad  the  New  Deal,  but 
Bol  miWl  he  dclhTOTad  a  body  blow  at  their 
baondocgllng  In  South  America  did  the  hlgh- 
bawhat  man  go  to  work.  Th«y  al- 
8cnator  Bcrua'a  flgurta.  Tbay  at- 
litm  penonally.  They  attacked  bU 
■Umrtty  ct  purpoac.  and  finally,  they  uaed 
many  tricks  calculated  to  blacken  hU  repu- 
Utkm. 

The  truih  Is  that  BtrrLn  gave  the  people 
•  realistic  picture  of  the  tremendous  expend- 
ItUTca  of  American  dollars  in  Central  and 
South  Anicrlca— with  side-line  allies  who 
have  received  from  us  hundreds  of  millions  in 
goods,  aarrices.  and  actual  gold  ttaelf. 

tiM  aanM  tachnlqua  has  been  used  on  Sen- 
ator KBMMna  WWEBBT.  When  Whubt  went 
to  WaatUns^on.  tba  New  Deal  used  iu  regular 
■MMwAi  OB  all  neweomers.  They  flatured 
lUm  and  mada  tha  usual  allurements  of  par- 
tlea.  teas,  and  trips  to  soften  him  up  and 
faring  him  Into  camp.  That  is  a  regular  part 
of  tUa  New  Deal  chicanery.  They  make  It 
very  pleaaant  for  a  Senator  or  Congresaman 
who  can  be  Influenoed  In  thia  faahlon.  Of 
course,  these  mathorta  failed  on  WBcaiT. 
Now  they  have  started  to  get  out  the  old  Ur 
bucket  and  atart  their  mud-allnglng  pro- 
oadurea. 

Tcu  may  have  seen  the  actual  incident  on 
Senator  Wmnr.  A  sly  story  was  written 
that  WRniY.  a  Senator  from  the  Bible  belt, 
waa  helping  get  the  Police  Gazette  more 
paper,  but  would  not  help  high-grade  con- 
cama  with  their  paper  problems.  This  story 
rapnaanted  a  downright  distortion  of  the 
facta. 

This  amcar  was  shrewdly  and  carefully  cal- 
•ulalad  to  make  WHzair  look  bad  with  the 
paopla  in  th«  Middle  Wrat  In  this  particu- 
lar IrsUnce  WmaiT  called  their  bluff  and 
•zpoeed  the  trickery.  Donald  Nelson  got  busy 
immediately  and  pMlgad  hUnsclf  to  stop  that 
kind  of  monkey  bustnass.  Neverthelcaa.  It 
will  go  on  nnd  on  by  the  New  Deal  hatchet 
■MB  against  every  candidate  or  Republican 
oMealtolder. 

The  fire  of  their  hate  propaganda  will  be 
centered  moat  of  all  on  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  President.  They  will  belittle  him  and 
cleverly  suggest  that  the  Republican  candi- 
date is  a  man  of  small  caliber  who  Is  unable 
to  handle  .he  great  problema  confronting  us. 
Ukawiaa  be  will  be  smeared  and  sniped  at 
tnm  arary  concetvsble  aspect.  The  back- 
raen  aitlita  of  thr  New  Deal  play  on  avary 
aspect  of  raoa,  religion,  economic  life,  minor!- 
t tee.  and  claas  prejudice  in  the  book.  Under- 
lying all  these  other  souttaa  el  aoclal  dtsttirb- 
kDca  U  tha  hatred  of  bualnaaa  which  has  been 
aiwitmtKl  fron  the  White  Housa  ainoa  Kooaa- 

In  i»sa. 

Tha  New  Deal  has  striven  to  undarmlna 

lof  America,  which  was  bultded 

of  classes     All  their  devious 

disturbance,  and 

I  iiraettOTt  and  toward 

result— an  'atbalatic,  communistir,  and 

loUiJiiarian  aoeiaty  wbara  all  the  great  valuaa 
for  wtoidb  Ammtm  hm  itood  wiu  ba  diMpad 
M  tba  arm p  baap. 

illMnca  waa  buUt  on  tba  great  ▼trtuaa  of 
rigbtaoMoaaa.  ^natioe,  rra«d«jm,  and  oppor- 
tunity. Vn§m  Um  New  Deal,  the  Amarlean 
bo«a,  VlUab  0mt§t€  tbaaa  vtrtuaa,  haa  been 
Utanuiy  torn  up  bf  tba  roou.  Tour  bors  and 
gtrla  have  been  sent  to  the  four  eoman  ot 
the  earth  acd  shifted  back  and  forth  aeroaa 
tba  country  until  the  trains  cannot  carry 
them.  The  manpower  bureaucrau  have  cre« 
atad  such  a  mtiddle  that  beada  of  famlllaa 
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don't  know  from  one  day  to 
they  are  In  or  out  of  the 
pie  get  new  rules  and 
bureaucrats  In  Washington 

When  the  people  are 
when  they  loae  confidence 
when  the  middle  d 
the  country  Is  In  a  despei 
process  of  destroying  the 
public  has  gone  a  long  way 

It  is  not  a  question  of 
can  stand  a  fourth  term 
question  which  confronts 
not  we  can  recover  from 
Deal  waste,  extravagance 
12  long  years  the  people  of 
exercised  their  constltutloi^l 
those  In  power. 

Tm  only  practical  way 
the  all-Important  right  cai 
Is  by  its  exercise.     You 
how  to  drive  a  car,  but 
can  prove  It  is  by  drivini 
logic   applies   to    freedom 
and  the  only  way  the 
prove  they  are  still  free 
their  own  rulers  is  by 
out  of  power. 

Fellow  Nebrasksns.  I 
you  about  things  that  are 
Washington.    It  makes  m 
how  the  loyalty,  patriotisn 
Industry  of  the  common 
iMcd  by  those  In  whose 
Nation  currently  rests. 
But  I  want  to  talk  to 
Important  aspect  of  this 
can  boys,  right  now,  are 
and  dying  all  over  the 
gone  willingly,  bravely, 
these  outpoeta  and  far-awfy 
from  Sue*  to  Singapore 
Iceland.     These  boys  fac« 
on  the  battle  front,  but 
behind  the  lines  In  every 
these  dangers  together 
overpowering  reason  why 
back  as  soon  as  possible. 

While  thasa  boys  are 
member     one     obllgstlon 
Heaven's  name  let  us  keep 
lea  they  left  and  the 
are   praying   they   will 
must  preserve  America  as 
they  are  gone. 

The  brave  American 
where  they  were  ordarad 
their  tracks  on  60  differ^ t 
we  must  respect  their 
here  in  America  tha  freedi^ 
for  which  they  have 
given  their  Uvea,    Here  is 
lenge  in  1B44,     It  Is  noi 
publicans  or  the  new 
tlon. 

There  ara  a  lot  of 
a  RapubUoan  victory. 
▼letorjr  will  enable  the 
Democrats  to  regain 
from  thU  group  of  new 
taken  their  party  ever. 
gat  back  to  the  actual 
aasantlal  to  our  country 
■aoond:   A  Republican 
tba  daadly  march  toward 
tba  Inflation  route     Th 
Itah  tba  fact  tbat  the 
retained  their  right  to 
Thasa  ara  ail  great  o 

Aayeoa  ot  Ibaaa 
aan  vtetory  In  1M4 
banallu  ara  as  nothing 
aponaibUity  that  we  havi 
lea  aa  It  waa  whan  th 
Republican    fietory    vU 
their  heritaga. 

Tha   fottWUag  of 
bopa  to  tba  common  people 
was  the  first  land  In 
where  tha  ordinary 
parentage,  could  rlsa 
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esteem  of  his  fellow  man,  and  his  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  was  only  limited  by 
his  own  ability  and  energy.  Under  that 
system  the  common  people  of  America  hava 
enjoyed  more  jplritual  happiness  and  ma- 
terial advantagea  than  the  common  people 
of  eU  history. 

That  America  was  an  America  of  righteous- 
ness. Justice,  and  opportunity.  The  New 
Deal  is  now  destroying  that  kind  of  America. 
It  has  uprooted  the  home,  torn  apart  the 
family,  and  Is  undermining  the  churches  and 
the  educational  systems  which  prepare  our 
children  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

The  New  Deal  Is  destroying  the  God-given 
right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Tha 
New  Deal  has  brought  economic  disaster  to 
this  land  and  has  set  class  against  class. 

Unless  there  Is  a  Republican  victory  this 
fall,  this  will  not  be  the  century  of  the  com- 
mon man  which  Henry  V/allace  has  been 
talking  about.  Instead,  It  will  be  the  cen- 
tury of  the  betrayal  of  the  common  man. 
For  150  years,  America  was  truly  "the  light 
of  the  world."  It  must  become  "the  light 
of  the  world"  again. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  decisive  battle 
for  freedom  In  this  generation  will  be  won 
or  lost  In  America.  Victory  will  come  in 
that  battle  November  7.  when  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  drive  the  threat  of  slavery 
from  America  and  reopen  the  doors  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 


Pohsh  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  BYRNE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
always  felt  that  the  Polish  people  made 
the  greatest  tlKht  for  liberty  and  freedom 
of  all  the  human  beings  In  the  world. 
For  over  a  thousand  years  the  PoUfh 
people  strongly  adhered  to  their  deter- 
mination to  some  day  secure  absolute 
freedom  for  their  nation,  and  It  is  In- 
deed a  glorious  coincidence  that  their 
constitution  was  adopted  on  May  3. 1791, 
about  2  years  after  our  Constitution  wM 
ratified. 

We  in  America  have  always  held  that 
the  two  great  outstanding  men  of  for- 
eign birth  who  came  to  our  assistance  In 
our  Revolution  against  the  mother  coun- 
try were  Koaciuasko  and  Pulaski,  and  we 
hbve  always  recognized  them  as  of  the 
same  caliber  as  Oeorge  Washington  and 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Today*  as  in  the  paat,  tha  Polish  people 
and  we  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
presarvallon  of  our  glorious  princlplts 
which  Inspired  \xn  In  1775  to  erect  in  this 
country  a  nation  of  freemen,  and  which 
for  over  a  thousand  years  inspired  the 
Polish  people  to  adopt  their  constitution 
of  similar  character  to  our  own  on  May 
9,  1791.  It  is.  therefore.  hUhly  fitting 
tbat  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea 
on  this  occasion  pay  high  tribute  to  the 
magnificent  part  that  Poland  is  playing 
in  the  present  war,  and  I  join  with  great 
happiness  with  all  my  colleagues  In  as- 
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aurances  of  our  support  for.  and  Interest 
in.  a  free  and  independent  Poland  as  a 
part  of  Europe  when  we  have  succeeded 
In  the  defeat  of  our  enemies. 


Operation  of  Airplanes  by  Steamslup 
Caiapaaies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OXLAROITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPPJBENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  May  4, 1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  AppehdLx  to  the  Congres- 
sional RxooRD,  at  page  A1786,  a  letter 
from  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Association  to  the  Honorable  Clarenci  F. 
Lba.  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  This  letter 
was  inserted  in  the  Rsccao  by  the  Honor- 
able ScHUYLEB  Otis  Bland,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  The  steamship  associa- 
tion states  that  it  desires  to  integrate  air- 
plane service  with  its  steamship  service, 
and  attacks  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
on  the  ground  that  through  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1*38 
the  steamship  companies  will  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so.  The  letter  Is 
based  entirely  upon  misinformation  as  to 
the  rulings  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

I  also  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Bland  inserted  in  the  Ricosd. 
and  I  have  written  a  reply  In  an  effort 
to  provide  the  steamship  association  with 
accurate  information  on  this  important 
subject.  In  order  that  the  House  will 
not  also  be  misinformed,  there  follows  a 
copy  of  my  letter: 

DBAS  IIB.  WxLLUxa:  Thank  you  for  the  copy 
of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Lea  dated  March  20.  in 
which  you  sUt«  that  the  OlvU  Aeronautics 
Board  baa  ao  Intarpreted  the  law  as  to  pre- 
Tent  Btaamshlp  companies  "from  tutng  p!ane« 
Integratwl  with  their  ships  In  a  complete 
transportation  system  between  their  cus- 
tomary terminals." 

X  am  quiu  surprised  that  you  should  make 
any  audi  statement.  Tha  two  cases  Involv- 
ing staamship  companies  which  have  been 
daeldad  by  the  Board  both  dealt  with  Amerl- 
eaa  Bnort  Btaamshlp  Co,  In  one  case  the 
Beafd  aantad  American  Export  the  right  to 
aoqutra  control  of  T.  A  C.  A.  Airlines. 
T.  A.  0.  Af  Airlines  operated  in  Centtal  Amer- 
ica. Amarloan  laport  Btaamshlp  Oo.  oper- 
ated to  tha  Red  Boa.  In  tha  othar  eaaa  the 
Civil  Atfonautlca  Board  dented  the  steamship 
company,  operating  to  tha  Bad  Baa.  tha  right 
to  operate  an  air  Una  betwaan  Paw  York  and 
Ireland. 

Bow.  by  any  stretch  of  tba  tmafinatlon,  do 
IBaat  twam  beat  on  ttia  qtteatton  whatliar  a 
tlTam*f"r  eompany  can  ba  permtttad  to  tisa 
planes  "Intagratad  with  thatr  sblpa  in  a  com- 
Biat«  transporutlon  systam  batwaan  thair 
•oalomary  taminaU"? 

Z  atrongly  suspect  tbat  somaona  haa  given 
you  mUleadlng  Informatloo.  Tbara  U  noth- 
ing  tn  any  decision  of  the  C  A.  B.  that  even 
MggMU  tbat  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  con- 
atitutes  a  bar  to  the  operation  of  »iJfPl*J»«» 
by  I  leamsblp  oompanlea  tn  conjiwction  with 
thair  ctutomary  services,  provided  that  stich 
eparatloa  la  fotmd  to  be  in  tba  public  in- 


terest. Tour  aaaodatlon  and  other  repre- 
aentatlTes  of  the  steamship  companies  hare 
been  Ooodlng  us  and  the  public  with  the 
most  striking  mlastatementa  conoerntng  the 
ruUncB  a(  the  CivU  Aanmaattea  Board,  and 
I  do  feel  tkat  you  must  bav*  haan  glvan  aooaa 
very  faulty  Information. 

I  also  observe  the  statement  In  your  letter 
to  the  effect  that  'there  has  never  been  any 
general  policy  of  dividing  modes  of  trans- 
portation as  these  apply  to  trafbc  outalda  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States."  Is  not 
this  statement  somewhat  naive?  Until  the 
development  of  air  transportation  the  only 
mode  of  transocean  transportation  was 
steamship.  Now  there  are  two  modes,  air 
and  steamship.  Consequently  the  question 
aroae  In  1938  whether  Congress  rtMUld  i^ot 
apply  to  that  situation  legal  provlatons  ataal- 
lar  to  those  which  It  hM  applied  In  other 
cases  where  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion have  existed.  The  action  taken  In  1938 
was  very  definitely  In  accordance  with  a 
general  policy  followed  In  transportation 
legislation.  In  fact,  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Act.  dealing  with  railroad  Interests  In  certain 
water  carriers,  even  more  drastic  restriction 
was  applied  to  the  railroads  than  has  been 
applied  to  the  steamship  companies  and 
other  surface  carriers  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act. 


Fttiang  of  Cliildren  in  Nasi-Doauaated 
Europe 


EXnSNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MumaaoiTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  4  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
(V^i^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  letter 
written  by  Howard  E.  Kershner  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  sending  food  to  the 
children  of  Nazi-controlled  Europe.  Mr. 
Kershner  is  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
Council  on  Food  for  Europe's  Children. 
I  alio  Mk  in  the  same  connection  to 
have  printed  in  the  Reooro  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Kershner  to  the  Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettera 
wert  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht  Rk- 
oao,  AS  follows: 

We  are  moat  grateful  to  every  Member  of 
the  Benste  and  House  for  the  uruinlmotja 
passage  of  Senate  Rosclutton  100  and  Rousa 
Raaolutlon  aai.  both  of  which  urge  child- 
f»edtnf(  In  Naal«domlnated  Europe.  Bxperl- 
ence  has  shown  how  it  can  be  done  without 
aiding  the  enemy  and  with  great  banaflt  to 
our  fnenda  and  allies  who  n^imn  avary  form 
ol  torture  to  balp  ua  la  tba  atniftfa  afalnst 
tha  common  foe.  Strategy  asd  BtMMnlty 
VBlta  in  tjrgtng  Imroadtata  action. 

The  vtoiOB  and  wisdom  of  the  Benators 
aad  OOBfiMlMea  la  thia  Inataaaa  sBowa  btgb 
atatcamaaaklp  aad  aMourataa  e«a  to  baliava 
that  fraa,  tntalllgant.  damoaiatia  fOVSiB- 
■MBt  wUl  aot  pcrtafe  Cram  tBe  ewtk' 

la  view  eC  tba  vnaalOMiua  aatlon  of  both 
lleuaia  of  Oongrees  and  the  oeerwhrtMiBB  ex- 
presBlfWi  of  ptiblie  opinion  It  is  dBBawkto 
believe  that  action  to  aava  tBaaa  gbtldraa 
will  ba  postponed.  Bvidaaaa  d  puMla  ap- 
proeal  is  also  very  strong  ta  BaglaaidaM'tM 
governments  of  the  asllad  ouvaUta 
ttnue  tbetr  urgent  plaaa  tor  tbctr  chlMmt. 


Tha  approach  of  Invasion  emphsslaaa  tha 
Importanoa  ct  aanding  food  bcf or«  aaoMSHBi- 
cation  baooaMft  incraaetngly  diAenlt.  Whtm 
we  call  upn  our  tortured  aUlea  for  a  laat 
effort  against  the  fee.  we  will  want  them  to 
hava  tha  solid  encouragement  of  a  little  food 
for  their  children— the  most  effective  form 
of  propaganda. 

If  the  mercy  ship  with  food  from  South 
Amerioa,  Africa,  and  If  need  be  a  Uttla  at 
what  we  waate.  are  not  started  praasptly  wa 
trust  that  you  and  your  fellow  Senators  and 
Congressmen  wlU  ftnd  aome  way  to  imple- 
ment the  action  already  taken  tn  tba  paseaga 
T>f  the  resolutions. 

With  coi^(ratulaUons  and  best  wlahea.  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HowASO  E. 


AraiLaa.  l»ii. 
Hon.  PaANKLiN  D.  RooaavsLT. 

The  White. HouM.  Wathlnfton.  D  C. 
Deas  Mk.  PacBXsairr:  The  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  haa  Just  warned  French 
llsteoers  (New  York  Times.  AprU  18)  "they 
had  better  store  up  supplies  aa  beat  they 
oould  because  the  AlUes  would  be  able  to 
distribute  only  limited  suiH>llM  while  tha 
fighting  was  ^ing  on  and  for  aoma  ttma 
afterward" 

May  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  thai  tkla 
emphasises  the  Importance  of  sendlag  food 
to  the  children  of  the  occupied  eountrlaa 
before  Invasion.  Now  may  be  our  last  op- 
porttmlty  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  tha 
aopgiMrrd  peoples  by  this  gesture  of  friend- 
ahlp.  bsTcre  all  mesins  of  communication  are 
cut  off  by  the  disorganlxatlon  accompanying 
the  reoccupatlon  of  Europe. 

For  4  years  the  patrtoU  in  the  occupied 
countries  have  endured  every  form  of  tor- 
ture and  martyrdom  In  order  to  continue 
their  reslsUnce  to  tha  common  enemy.  They 
have  scorned  the  latfaasaaanta  of  the  anemy 
to  submit  to  the  hated  regime.  At  tha  iK)- 
ment  when  a  last  caU  la  about  to  ba  made 
on  them  to  support  the  action  of  the  Inva- 
alon  troops  some  tangible  evidence  In  the 
form  of  food  for  their  children,  showing  them 
that  we  care  and  appreciate  their  help,  wotild 
sttmtilate  their  capacity  to  render  aid  to  our 
forces  and  be  more  effective  than  tha  moat 
eloquent  propaganda. 

Child  feeding  in  Osaaaa  aad  Braaisa  Baa 
abown  that  the  oparatlaa  aan  ba  ae  flloaaiy 
controlled  tbat  no  food  gaU  into  Oannan 
hands  and  that  the  anemy  U  unable  to  profit 
even  Indirectly. 

Surplus  foods  are  avalUble:  tha  oocuplcd 
countries  hava  thair  own  f unda  to  OMka  pay- 
ment: neutral  sbtpa  not  avaliaBIa  for  the  war 
effort  are  ready— only  oflMal  poraalaslon  from 
BrlUln  and  America  la  needed  to  sUrt  relief. 
THa  ocouptad  counUlee  are  aa  ansioua  to 
win  tha  war  M  w«  ara.  Tbair  mlUtary  la«l- 
ers  and  thair  govarnmanu  bellava  that  aldld 
faediag  weidd  Batp  aad  hava  pleaded  lor  It 
aarneaUy.  Thay  ara  a  part  of  tba  Dolled 
Nations  group.  oarUlnly  their  oplnlooa  should 
ba  taken  into  consideration. 

If  Hitler  la  pannlttad  to  daatroy  tha  daoM* 
cratic  peoples  ol  Burcpa  by  etarvatlon  our 
boya  wUI  ftgtot  IBa  MM  war  alona.  Tha 
armlaa  that  weoM  Bavt  Balpad  vBl  BOl  Ba 
bona  or  1MB  Ba  00  M*«tai  M  IB  b*  iMffae- 

tift,    IBa  paopla  of  tBaoa  oovalrMa  have 
fought  for  ItbartiP  for  oanturiaa  Bstoaa  ow 


thatr  Bilp  la  faoanatraaltirw  days  ahead,  ft 
cannot  be  right  to  Allow  tbam  to  parish. 
Humanity    and   ataatagy   tmlta    Ui   vrgtaf 

action.  . 

By  unanUnoos  vole  BelB  asMaaa  of  Oaa- 
graaa  hava  ttrgad  yon  to  aet.  Mr.  PraMaoi. 
Tha  omop  pan  ifcowa  tBo^tha^paafta  ^«< 

raBgleua  taitha 


N 
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It:  and  tnnuBMnibU  rMOlutloM,  P»M- 
•nd  letwrt  from  u»di»u»u*l«  b«ft  b«« 

W*  annt  to  jpou.  Mr.  Pmldent.  to  lUrt 
tiM  amcf  *lpi  bsfora  u  is  too  Uto. 
fbic«relj  joun. 

HowAJto  E. 


to  dM  Modicn  of  America 


ike 


babr 

aitd 


RXIiARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  cioacu 
Dl  tra  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI3 
Thursday,  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  will  be  glad  to 
accept  joint  authorship  of  a  resolution 
that  I  have  just  introduced.  It  is  a  joint 
reeohitlon  to  erect  here  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
mothers  of  America.  Monuments  have 
been  erected  to  commemorate  the  noble 
deeds  of  soldiers,  statesmen,  scientists. 
poeUs,  jurists,  and  others,  but  nothing  to 
that  sweet  and  gentle  spirit  of  mother- 
hood. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  words  most  hal- 
lowed in  every  language  spoken  by  man 
are  Ood  and  mother.  God.  In  every 
language,  means  good.  Mother,  what- 
ever the  vocal  sound  which  denotes  it  in 
any  language,  always  means  to  the  heart 
of  man  one  great,  deep-rooted  sense- 
love.  ^^  . 

Civilization  is  based  upon  mothers  and 

mothers'  love. 
Religion  Is  based  upon  mothers  and 

mothers'  love.  «  .wi  ,. 

In  the  sacred  manger  In  Bethlenem, 
holding,  as  a  Uny  mite,  the  Light  of  the 
World,  was— mother. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Cross  on  Calvary, 
faithful— utterly  faithful— in  the  great 
trial  knelt  mother. 

Infancy's  first  consciousness  is  mother. 
The  last  thought  of  old  age  must  be  of 

mother.  ^      .        w       j 

In  that  one  word,  mother,  is  emoracea 
aU  that  Is  lovely;  all  that  Is  loving;  aU 
that  is  faithful;  all  that  is  long  suffering, 
enduring,  forgiving,  comforting,  under- 
atanding.  courageous,  gentle,  self-sacri- 
ftelng:  end  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  this  strange  enigma  we  call 
human  exMcnet. 

It  has  been  written  that  rrhe  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  Is  the  hand  that 
rules  the  world."  It  can  be  written,  the 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  comforts  the 
world,  nourishes  the  world,  saves  the 

rid  from  its  own  follies;  and  redeems 
from  his  own  mistakes. 

It  is  written  that  Ood  made  man  In 
His  own  Image.  That  image  of  infinite 
love  must  be  mother  love.  That  Image  of 
infinite  compassion  must  be  a  mother's 
compassion.  That  image  of  infinite  care 
must  be  a  mother's  care. 

If  ever  the  world  shall  know  peace. 

sanity,  and  happiness,  it  will  be  mother 

love  which  aill    accomplish   it.     That 

km  which  longs  for  the  touch  of 

lands:  that  mother  love  which  will 

any  sacrifice,  suffer  any  torture. 

pray  without  ceasing,  to  preserve  her  off- 


spring from  the  ravages 
war,  and  gain  for  them 
peace. 

Mother— the  cry  of 
fears  of  night's  shadows 
adjustment  to  the  world 

Mother— the  cry  of  the 
in  his  agony  amid  the 
of  the  battlefield. 

Mother — the  glad  cry 
the  tremulous  lips  of  the 
In  the  last  struggle  of 
the  journey  to  that  far 
no  traveler  ere  returns. 

Mother — that  name  so 
Itself  that  to  attempt  t 
added  lustre  by  means  c 
futile— that  name  which 
nounce  and  leave  it 
splendor  forever  shining 
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AMXRICAN  PEOPU;  OAK  WIN 
U  EVXaYONX  TAKZ'i  PAK 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 
Some  one  once  >ald.  in 
that  In  times  of  great 
emerges  to  meet  that 
Is  cited  M  proof  that  this 
Here  it  is  open  to  debate 

True,  the  American  8tru|gle 
ence  produced  George 
Civil  War  produced  Ahrah*n 
the  present   world  condit  on 
Churchill.    Stahn.    Chlan  [ 
Roosevelt.      But.  it  seemi 
crises  in  the  history  of 
were   met.   whether 
man  did  not  emerge  or  for 
The  crisis  was  not  met 
submerged  In  the  misery 
The  crisis  was  not  met 
of  our  own  time  in  the 
True,  the  country  as  a  wljol* 
ta  It.  but  for  the  babies 
fered   such   malnutrition 
lives  have  been  affected, 
met. 
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The  country  Mwna 
the  present  crlala  aa  a 
■aid  that  the  men  who 
their  limbs  to  the  effort 
I  don't  think  it  can  be 
solute  victims  of  two  cr 
followed  the  last  war 
met.  even  in  the  tcrma  a 
est.  and  the  one  wbtch 
now  as  the  result  of 
that  I  mean  failure  of 
their  part  toward 
World  War. 

The  great  man  of  all 
man  who  s\xrcee<te  In 
Wilson  uled  to  do.     But 
any  one  alngle  man  will 
Just  aa  we  cannot  lcav< 
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men. 

dsrlng  soldier, 
confusion 


Mr.    Speaker. 
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iollowing  article 
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win  this  war  for  us.  Just  as  we  cannot  leavt 
It  to  any  one  or  all  of  the  four  men  named. 
we  cannot  leave  It  to  one  man  or  four  men 
to  win  the  next  great  crisis  In  the  worlds 
blatory — before  It  occurs. 

Itoenhowcr  cannot  Tfln  this  war.  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Nlmltz  cannot  win  It.  Nor  can 
Marshall  and  King.  Roosevelt  cannot  win 
It.  Ouly  the  American  people  can.  And  the 
American  people  can  win  it  only  if  they  are 
aU  in  it.  1  tbirik  this  is  coming  to  be 
vmdei-stcod.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  soul-searching  going  on  in  this  country 
at  this  time;  that  people  are  beginning  again 
to  ask  themselves  as  they  did  in  the  days 
immediately  following  Pearl  Harbor.  "Am  I 
doing  all  that  I  can? 

ACCCTT  SrrtJATION  PHILOSOPHICALLY 

I  don't  believe  there  la  as  much  resistance 
by  the  people  to  the  Governments  efforts 
to  fit  them  Into  the  war  program  as  a  lot 
of  political  and  other  leaders  appear  to 
think.  I  believe  the  people  recognize  that 
It  is  not  easy  to  devise  a  system  of  selec- 
tion that  wUl  automatically  produce  com- 
plete Justice  for  all  men  and  women.  I 
believe  they  are  willing  to  accept  such  un- 
avoidable injustices  as  occur. 

Many  have  reason  to  feel  they  have  been 
miscast,  that  their  best  abilities  are  being 
disregarded,  but  almost  without  exception 
they  seem  to  accept  the  situation  philosophi- 
cally. They  aren't  quitting.  This  is  not  a 
Nation  of  sunshine  soldiers  and  summer 
patriots. 

We  are  going  to  win  this  war.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  going  to  win  it.  The  thing 
to  pray  for  is  that  when  we  have  achieved 
this  victory  we  will  put  the  same  concerted 
effort  Into  meeting  the  next  crisis — before 
It  occurs. 

If  we  do  that  we  wUl  be  the  greatest  people 
In  history. 
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A  Great  and  Patriotic  American  Exoner- 
ated— Legion  Executive  Committee 
Clears  Represeatative  Hamilton  Fish 
of  Alleged  Abuse  of  Franking  Prrrilegc 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Thursday.  May  4. 1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
Member  of  this  body  has  been  more 
brutally  and  unjustly  treated  than  has 
the  able,  distinguished,  and  patriotic 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Hon.  Hamxl- 
TON  Pish,  but  many  of  us  felt  that  a  new 
high  in  that  direction  was  attained  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  at  Omaha  last  fall. 

We  have  no  way  of  determining 
whether  the  action  referred  to  was  made 
in  good  faltli  or  inspired  by  desire  to 
injure  Mr.  Fish  politically.  Whatever 
the  reason  the  effect  was  the  same.  We 
all  recall  that  the  Lesion's  action  aroused 
imiversal  resentment  among  servicemen 
and  others  who  knew  of  Mr.  Fish's  splen- 
did service  in  the  First  World  War.  and 
his  equally  fine  and  long  service  in  this 
body.  We  all  rejoice  that  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  a  report,  has  completely  ex- 
onerated Mr.  Fish  of  the  baseless  charges 
that  were  made  at  their  national  con- 
vention. 
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Under  permission  granted  me  I  desire 
at  this  point  to  insert  a  news  item  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  3, 
which  follows: 

Lecion  CoMMrrm  Clkais  Pish  or  Misosuto 
Pbanxino  Puvilecc 

The  national  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  virtually  has  cleared  Repre- 
sentative Fish.  Republican,  of  New  York,  of 
previous  Legion  charges  of  misuse  of  his  con- 
gressional franking  privileges  for  subversive 
and  un-American  activities. 

In  a  report  couched  in  language  which  was 
critical  of  the  Legion  itself  in  some  respects, 
the  committee  suggested  the  next  annual 
Legion  convention  at  Chicago  in  September 
approve  tlie  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
New  Yorker,  whatever  the  Legionnaires  may 
think  of  the  soundness,  wisdom  and  property 
of  some  of  his  speeches  and  proposals. 

NO  SUFPOmNG   EVIDEMdC 

The  committee  found  that  charges  con- 
tained In  a  resolution  scoring  Mr.  Fish  at 
the  annual  Legion  convention  at  Omaha  last 
year  were  not  T>ased  on  sufficient  supporting 
evidence. 

The  committee  took  its  action  by  approv- 
ing unanimously  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  a  re- 
port of  a  special  subcommittee  of  three 
which  had  spent  mouths  on  the  case.  It 
warned  Legionnaires  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  future  to  see  that  their  resolutions  were 
based  on  fact,  and  could  be  substantiated. 

The  special  subconunittee  report  was  pre- 
sented by  its  chairman,  Harry  W  Colmery,  of 
Toi>eka,  Kans.  Other  committee  members 
signing  the  report  are  National  Vice  Com- 
mander Edward  A.  Mulroonew.  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  and  W.  H.  Hargrave.  alternate  na- 
tional executive  committeeman  from  the 
District. 

conclusions  reachzd 

Among  the  conclusions  of  the  14-page  re- 
port were: 

"There  was  no  basis  for  the  charge  that 
Congressman  Fish  allowed  certain  groups 
and  Individuals,  including  George  Sylvester 
Vierick  and  the  America  First  Committee  to 
use  his  congressional  frank." 

"Not  only  was  there  no  violation  or  mis- 
use of  the  franking  privilege  but  the  act  of 
use  complained  of  and  on  which  the 
(Omaha)  resolution  was  based  was  spe- 
dflcally  authorized  by  •  •  •  poatal  laws 
and  regulations.    •     •     • 

"The  charge  that  Congressman  Pmh  al- 
lowed •  •  •  Vlerlck  and  America  First 
Committee  to  use  his  frank  for  disseminat- 
ing propaganda  inimical  to  the  United  States 
has  no  foundation  in  fact." 

The  committee  also  found  no  evidence  to 
aupport  a  condemnation  by  the  Legion  of  the 
use  of  franking  privilege  by  Senators  and 
RepresenUtlvea  for  the  distribution  of  mat- 
ter "subversive  and  un-American  In  their 
character." 

At  Ctoahen.  N.  Y..  Mr.  Pish  said  his  exonera- 
tion was  "a  simple,  outspoken  act  of  Jus- 
tice." the  Associated  Press  reported.  He  is 
campaigning  for  renomlnatlon  In  the  twen- 
ty-ninth dUtrlct. 

Mr.  Pish  had  appeared  before  the  execu- 
tive committee  In  Indianapolis  some  time  ago, 
where  he  made  a  lengthy  defense. 

Referring  to  Legion  charges  against  a 
qMKh  of  Mr.  Fish  and  his  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  sedition  laws  the  Colmery  com- 
mittee found  that  the  whole  labor  of  the 
apeeeh  and  the  amendments  Is  the  protection 
of  Individual  freedom.  The  charge  agamst 
Mr.  Fisa  in  this  respect,  the  committee  de- 
clared. "Is  contrary  to  the  princlplea  of  Jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  democraoy  to  which  the 
American  Legion  Is  dedicated,"  adding  and 
although  W8  may  question  the  soundness  and 
the  wisdom  and  the  propriety  of  such  ex- 
irwaloni  it  la  not  in  accord  with  the  Amer- 
ican Idea!  to  level  the  accusation  of  sub- 
versive and  un-Amertcan  to  such  remarks  aa 
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are  contained  In  that  speech.  |ust  because 

we  do  not  agree. 

orma  teaoLtmoiri  adoptcb 
The  executive  committee,  which  is  the  gov« 
ernlng  body  of  the  Legion  In  the  periods  be* 
tween  national  conventions,  adopted  aeveral 
resolutions  before  It  adjourned  late  yester- 
day. 

The  committee  denounced  all  proposals  for 
an  Immediate  and  negotiated  peace,  favored 
retention  of  a  strong,  thoroughly  manned 
and  well  equipped  Navy:  favored  retention  In 
the  armed  forces  of  men  with  minor  disa- 
bilities, to  prepare  them  better  for  return  to 
civil  life;  asked  the  Army  and  Navy  to  Iraue 
battle  clasps  fcr  former  prisoners  of  war,  and 
ribbons  or  medals  for  service  in  this  country; 
and  endorsed  a  House  bill  to  permit  promo- 
tions of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  committee  tabled  a  proposal  calling  for 
moie  complete  and  true  news  of  military  and 
naval  action,  contending  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  be  sole  judges  of  what  Is  appro- 
priate. 

Warren  Atherton.  national  commander, 
presided. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  insert  in  the  Rkc- 
ono  the  complete  text  of  the  report  to 
the  national  executive  committee  of  its 
subcommittee  on  the  Hamilton  Fish  res- 
olution, as  certified  to  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  by  its  chairman.  Harry  W.  Col- 
mery. past  national  commander  of  the 
Legion,  and  which  was  adopted  by  the 
national  executive  committee  amid  pro- 
longed applau.se  without  a  dissenting 
voice  being  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  exceed  the 
usual  allowance  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  such  limitation  be  disre- 
garded in  this  instance  and  that  the 
article  and  the  report  may  be  printed 
notwithstanding  the  additional  cost. 

Repoittothi  National  Exxctrnva  CoMMimfe 
or  Its  Subcommittei  on  thc  Hasultom 
Pish  REsoLtmoN 

(Resolution  No.  296.  adopted  by  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  national  convention  c4  the 
American  Legion.  Omaha,  Nebr.) 

Subject  matter :  "Guard  against  the  misuse 
of  franking  privileges  for  subversive  and  un- 
American  activities." 

Mr.  Commander  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, your  committee,  appomted  by  the 
national  commander,  pursuant  to  your  ac- 
tion taken  at  the  November  1M3  meeting  ■ 
submits  the  following  report: 

1.   RUTOaiCAL  BACKCaOtTNO 

At  its  1943  convention,  the  California  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  adopted 
a  resolution  on  the  above  subject  matter, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  one  of  its  resolv- 
ing clauses,  was  communicated  to  the  twen- 
ty-fifth annual  national  convention  of  the 
American  Legion,  held  at  Omaha,  Nebr..  on 
September  21-23.  1943.  There,  the  conven- 
tion committee  on  Americanism  reported  the 
same  resolution.  In  substance,  as  Resolution 
No.  296.  entitled  "Guard  Against  the  Misuse 
of  the  Pranking  PrlvUeges  for  Subversive 
and  un-American  Activities."  That  conven- 
tion adopted  the  resolution. 

Thereafter,  request  having  been  made  by 
him  to  the  national  commander,  the  national 
executive  committee,  by  a  mall  vote  of  60  to 
5.  extended  to  Hamilton  Pish,  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  priv- 
ilege of  addressing  this  committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  above  Resolution  No.  296. 

Following  the  appearance  of  Congreaaman 
Fish,  the  national  committeeman  from  the 


department  of  California  moved  that  "the 
rommanrtf  be  empowered  to  aeeure  and  pro. 
•Md  to  get  further  evidence  ragavdtng  the 
raa^utlon.  poaalbly  throufth  the  medium  of 
a  proper  •ubeommlttee  and  report  back  to 
the  May  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee." 

That  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  was 
adopted  by  this  executive  committee.  Obe- 
dient to  that  instrtictlon.  the  national  com- 
appointed  this  subcommittee  which 


Pursuant  to  said  instruction,  your  com- 
mittee, acting  both  as  individuals  under  spe- 
cific aesignment  and  as  a  committee,  hive 
examined  the  pertinent  records  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Legion;  the  corr«« 
epondence  and  documentary  evidence  avail- 
able and  material  to  the  inquiry;  have  studied 
and  analysed  the  resolution,  and  the  Poatal 
Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  frank- 
ing privilese;  have  interviewed  various  ofll- 
clals  of  the  Government  and  Members  of 
Con<;resB  as  to  the  custom  and  practice  in 
senc'ing  mailable  matter  under thefree  frank; 
and  have  Interviewed  10  of  the  members  of 
the  convention  Americanism  committee, 
which  considered  and  reported  Resolution  296 
to  the  Omaha  national  convention,  and  alao 
the  director  of  the  Americanism  commtaaloo, 
who  functioned  with  that  committee:  astd 
have  also  done  some  legal  research  on  qtica- 
tlons  Involved. 

a.  THX  POWXB  AND  ATTrHOSITT  Of  TBX  MATIOMAt. 

cxEcrnvB  committiz 


'  Digest  of  Minutes. national  executive  com- 
mittee meeting.  November  1943,  p.  4. 


Tlie  constitution  of  the  American 
vests  the  legislative  power  In  the  natioaal 
convention  (sec.  1,  art.  V).  It  ta  the  source 
of  power  and  authority.  Brtween  national 
conventions  the  administrative  power  is  vest- 
ed In  the  national  executive  committee  (see. 
1.  art.  Vni.  In  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
the  national  executive  committee  tranaacta 
its  btisineaa  In  accordance  with  the  rulea 
adopted  by  it  on  November  21-22,  1940.  aa 
amended  on  May  1-2,  1941.  referred  to  aa 
"rules  of  the  national  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Legion."  Rule  4  thereof, 
having  to  do  with  lU  duties  and  powera. 
provides  that — 

"The  national  executive  committee  Is  spe- 
cifically empowered  to  exstciae  the  folloirlng 
powers  and  rights,  and  may  detagate  to  any 
subcommittee  composed  of  members  of  the 
national  executive  committee  authority  to 
Investigate  and  report  back  to  the  committee 
on  any  of  the  following  powers  and  right*: 

"(a)  To  make  decisions  on  all  mattera  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative:  Provided,  howtvc. 
That  the  aald  action  ao  Uken  shall  no{  be 
contrary  to  nor  In  derogation  of  actloaa  of 
the  national  convention,  except  aa  provided 
by  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Cleveland 
national  convention  In  1936.  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  any  policy  adopted  by  the 
national  organ iMtlon  of  the  American  Lcgloa 
by  onventlon  actioii  iSiall  be  a  mandate  dur- 
ing tbe  year  of  Its  adoption,  and  till— ftil 
shall  continue  as  the  national  paiisy  «C  the 
national  organisation  unless  changed  by  aub- 
aequent  convention  action  or  by  actloa  of  tti* 
national  executive  committee." 

Under  this  rule  4.  it  is  dear  tha^— 

(1)  Any  policy  adopted  by  a  natlooal  con- 
vention Is  a  mandate  during  the  year  of  Ita 
adoption. 

(21  The  nationtf  «Miatt*«  committee  can- 
not  change  that  pelley  <hvlBC  the  year  d  Its 
adoption. 

(3)  After  the  year,  the  policy  may  be 
chariged  by  either  convention  or  executive 
committee  action. 

(4)  On  all  matters  other  than  policy,  the 
•Mcutive  conmUttM  eaaaet  Uke  any  aettoa 
eontrary  to  or  la  dwepitinn  of  tht  eontvD- 
tlon  action. 

It  Is  also  dear  that,  since  thla  reaotatSen 
396  condemns  the  use  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege  for   tbe   dlatrlbutlon   of    artldM  and 


i 
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Um  JtmUmA  Butm  Bi— H  •■«  Benm  of  Bep- 

to  t***  prof&i  utfHii^  to  gnard 
_  UM  for  avch  pnapottn  and  in- 
AlMcta  Um  inlhial  ooounander 
to  talM  Um  until— 17  step*  to  enforce  Um 
■mtal  IMM  MMI  NffUtetlaM  ■t^lmt  tlMir  in- 
tilBgi^Mat  Uum^  aiUMr  tiM  laMOM  ol  tk« 
tranklac  prlvltai*  or  lu  mlaiMe  for  wtyvcr- 
ai**  "**  \in  Arrf***"  actiTiUea.  that  it  ez- 
1  tba  polley  of  tl>e  American  Legkm  tn 
For  tbay  constitute  a  set- 
tl«t  or  daAnita  eouna  or  oietbod  wbtch  the 
Anencaa  Lafion  haa  odopiUd  aa  to  the  sub- 
|Mt  matter  Involved. 
Tbarafora  «•  cooeluda  that^ 
1.  TiM  T^**"*^'  aaaeuttve  conunlttaa  can- 
lint  rhangt  tltat  expraaaad  policy  at  tbta  ttoM 
or  prlar  to  the  1M4  natloaol  oonvantlon  of 


com  let 


Bvt  tlito  doaa  not  mean  that  the  national 
«aaettU««  ooaiuBlttaa  cannot  take  any  action 
at  all  It  la  inavltable.  and  our  experience 
tn  thia  orfanttaUoo  baa  demonstrated  the 
teat  that,  from  time  to  Ume.  thla  esccutlve 
OTtMitltTT  hm  found  tt  naoaaaary  to  Inter- 
prat  vorloua  Mtteaa  o< 

«rly  ao.  ■  And  It  M  laiiiniiliiil  la  tte  Uw  of 
pr^«t•  OKpUBintkina  that,  alttousb  »  in- 
ferior body  may  not  cbange  the  policy  of  tta 
parent  body,  nevertheless.  In  th«  admlnla- 
tration  of  the  or(Batation's  policy.  It  naay 
propwly  and  legally  ascertain  facta,  record 
experiences,  report  mistakes  and  failures,  to 
tba  cad  tta*t  tfia  porant  organtaatlan  aball 
tmm  tt*  IwurtI  ot  tU  asperlexice  and. 
Itam^  llMrt  medium.  }udite  tb*  aoondnaaa 
oC  tto  <»••  yfllkey  and  the  etf  ecttvanaaa  of  tta 
fMvn  praaaMn.  In  fiaet  that  la  a  cardinal 
priaetplo  In  Mm  dilapillon  of  raapcMalblMty. 
^P*  la  ■aaafament  and  orttanizaUon. 

Wa  mafea  tt  elaar.  therafor*.  that  In  the 
fvnditlon  0*  thia  report,  wa  are  awara  of 
rule  4:  Tbai  w  have  no  Intention  to.  and 
do  not  rOMMBMnd  any  action  which  will  con- 
atttuta  •  oiaafla  In  oanvention  aotkm.  But 
«•  do  raAaet  oar  aanlysia  of  Um  altaatJon 
craated  by  tha  paisafa  of  reaohitlon  S06.  and 
tha  problams  it  creates,  leaving  It  for  thia 
tn  tta  own  wiadona  to  determine 
I  ol  acuon. 

your  attention  to  an—' 

a.  ax&LTSis  or  wBOLvnon  no.  saa 
An  analyHa  of  th«  raaolutlon  will  tM  help- 
ful in  nndaratandlng  Its  purpooe  and  scope 
tha  exact  alnlMnnn  o(  fact  oontalnad 
on  tha  baata  of  vibleh  actkm 


A.  Tk«  reeitmlM 

laws  and  regulationa  make 
Ik  VBlMrtvl  tor  any  pacaan  antitled  to  the 
tMO  of  tfe»  ftmnk  (a)  to  tend  such  frank,  or 
pannlt  Mi  «aa.  by  any  oammittaa.  ocgan- 
lUoo:  (b)  permit  tta  tse 
for  the  baxMflt  or  tiae  at  any 
or  aaaodatlca. 
V  (trtth  oarUln  other 
of  Oo^Naa)  allowed 
I  traafe  to  ba  taed  by  certain 
groups  and  tndliWaH  (including  Oeorge 
Bytvaatar  Ttarack,  and  the  America  First 
OHHttttaai.  lUwIiMirlini  propaganda  in- 
tatcal  to  tba  UBtta«  Mntaa. 

(3)  nuit  on  AprO  14.  194S.  tbera  was 
iMllail  in  San  Dteso.  Oaltf..  under  the  fre« 
tnmM  ol  Hamatom  Fmh.  a  reprint  of  hla 
ram&rks  ma(la4n  Onngraaa  on  April  t,  IBM.  on 
an«a  to  tha  Allen  and  8a- 
Act  of  tha  United  SUtes,  wtdflU  «■«•- 
lop*  waa  mailed  on  a  maUlag  list  oC  tba  pro- 
■mB  BBMor  of  Tha  Btaam,  ona  O.  Leon  da 
Atyx  wbo  la  intad  to  b*  trndw  F*d*rai 

and  stiU  purstUng  hi*  •ctmtlaa.'* 

<4>  Hiat  tb*  ■MiiiiillBHnr  to  th*  AM*n_and 
Beditton  Act  propoaed  by  OongroaHann  FMb, 
(a)  wonM  make  U  tmpciaalWa  for  th*  ltett*d 


s«ltlon 


to 

now    Indicted    for 
would  crlppU  the  Departm^t 

Ita  efforts  to  convict  eneml » 


( lauMs 

afflrms  Beaolu- 
twenty-fourth 
at  Kansas  City. 


the 
Reprei  entatlves 
anl 
111 


B.  The  resohrftif 

(1)  The  American  Legk« 
tlon  No.  127  passed  at  "^ 
annual  national  eonventloa 
lio.    That  resolution  statea 

'^e   condemn    the   use 
privilege  by  Members_of 
OoinTr  and  Bouse  at 
dlatrlbutlon  of  articlea 
varatve  and  on-American 
Mkd    we    urge    that     * 
Booae    •     •     •    taka  aaeb 
guard  against  the 
privilege  for  such  aubversiv  b 
can  actlvitlea.'* 

(2)  Inatmcta  and  directj 
to  take  stich  neceasary 
name  of  the  American  Legio  1 
action.  If  neceasary,  which 
poatal  laws  and  regulatloi|s 
States,  against  the  Infr' 
thereof,  by  Ifambers  of 
ever  they  are,  who  are  m: 
Ing  frank,  or  who  are 
be  mhuaed  for  subversive 
activlUaa. 
4.  TH*  f»*jnai»o  Fmivn.Kn4— LAW  akd  ntcv- 


of   the   franking 

United  SUtes 

for  the 

speeches,  sub- 

thelr  character, 

•    Senate    and 

proper  action  to 

of   the   franking 

and  un-Ameri- 


the  commander 

I  by  and  tn  the 

,  Including  covirt 

will  enforce  the 

of  the  United 

lnge|nent  of  the  spirit 

whomao- 

their  mail- 

allofving  the  same  to 

ind  nn-Amerlcan 


Cmgress. 


LilTTOlfS 


Ibe 
pern  it 

<r 
pera  >n 


»r 


tee 


[Ckt  ? 


Tba  appHeable  provtsio: 
ragnhitloaa  are  as  follows 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful 
entitled  under  the  law  to 
to  land  said  frank  ac 
committee,   organization 
permit  iU  uaa  by  any 
or  use  of  any  committee 
soclatlon.     (Chap.  8.  title 
835:   sec.  61S  Poetal  Laws 
1»40.) 

-(b)    The  Con 
part  UMToof .  or  spoaebea 
contalnad,  shall  under  th« 
ber  of  Congreaa    •     •     • 
self  except  as  provided  in 
44.  be  carried  In  the  mail 
der  such  regulations  as  th 
•ral  may  preaalbe."    ( 
C.  A.  sec.  93S:  aac.  9C3  Postal 
laUons  1940.) 

"(c)  All  franked  matter 
like  any  other,  but  when 
tb*  addreeaee,  may  XK>t  t 
property  franked  again.    . 
franked  articles  may  Im 
entitled  to  the  franking 
dresses,  who  on  receiving 
package,  may,  on  behalf  of 
addreases  on  the  franked 
them  for  carriage  and 
tlve  addreaaes.    This  sectlfcn 
ter  entitled  to  free  carrl4ge 
008  and  609."     (Sec.  612  ( 
Regulations  1940.) 

5.  The  evidence  or  fac^ 
charge  ia  baaed  that  the^a 
of  th«  Poetal  Laws  and 
referanca  to  the  franking 
thereof. 

Tba  resolution  adopted 
department  had  attached 
A.  a  photostatic  copy  of  1 
sue  of  The  Reporter    (vo 
tor  AprU  1943).  an  orgai 
vertlslng  published  mon 
at  17  Baat  Forty-aeoond 
City.    That  page 
titted   ram    Is    on    the 
reproduoca  a  copy  of  an 
frank   of    BaMn.TON   Pis]  i 
stamp  of  San  Diego,  Ca|lf 
and  tha  prtntad  Iab«I 
tained   an   cktanalon   of 
HAMZLroN  Fma.  mad*  in 
0.  1943.  on  th*  "iwoyo**! 


for  any  person 

use  of  a  frank 

iU  tisa  by  any 

aaaociatton.   or 

for  the  benefit 

otganization  or  aa- 

19  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec. 

and  Begulatlons 


tily 


con  tall  od 


certain  per- 
and    (b) 
of  Justice  in 
of  the  United 


of  the  law  and 


Recoas,  or  any 

reports  therein 
frank  of  a  Mem- 
written  by  him- 
I  ection  185  of  title 

of  poatage.  un- 
Poatmaster  Gen- 

8.  title  39  U.  8. 

Laws  and  Regu- 


ihall  IM  forwarded 
once  delivered  to 
remalled  unleas 
bulk  package  of 
lent  by  a  person 
p  ivilege  to  one  ad- 
and  opening  the 
such  person,  place 
j'tidea  and  remall 
delivery  to  the  reapec- 
relates  to  mat- 
under  sections 
)  Postal  Laws  and 

upon  which  the 

was  a  vtoiation 

Regulationa,  with 

jrivilcge  or  miauae 

by  tha  California 
thereto  as  exhibit 
page  from  an  Is- 
6.   No.   1.  report 
of  first  mall  ad- 
by  Henry  Boke 
Street.  New  Tork 
an  article  en- 
Book    Again,    and 
,  bearing  the 
with    post-office 
AprU   14.    1943. 
shewing  that  it  con- 
remarka    of   Hon. 
:he  House  on  April 
antendmcnta  to 


ei  velope. 


Alien  and  Sedition  Act  to  Conform  to  Bill 
of  Rights.- 

This  documentary  evidence  waa  not  at- 
tached to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Omnh* 
resolution  as  presented  to  the  oonvenUan. 
However,  according  to  approximately  10  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  conunittee  on  Amer- 
icanism and  the  director  of  Americanism, 
who  have  l)een  Interviewed,  the  attention 
of  the  convention  committee  was  directed 
to  that  evidence,  and  its  consideration  of 
the  reeoJutlon  was  based  thereon. 

In  writing  to  Homer  L.  Challlaux,  direc- 
tor, National  Americanism  Commission,  on 
November  1.  1943.  Lewis  Hayd  Leve.  Amer- 
icanism chairman,  thirteenth  district.  De- 
partment of  California,  who  wrote  the  reso- 
lution and  "put  tt  In  the  hopper."  stated: 
"I  wish  to  recall  to  your  attention,  which 
is  Important,  that  our  resolution  was  based 
on  the  data  furnished  from  the  article  and 
photograpbad  In  The  Reporter  and  tha 
resolution  so  statea.  When  the  resolutloa 
was  submitted  in  post,  district,  and  Depart- 
ment of  California,  a  pbotoatat  of  the  pag* 
you  have  waa  attached  to  the  resolutloa 
showing  that  we  went  no  further  than  th* 
data  submitted." 

And  on  November  «,  1943,  Leva  also  wrot* 
to  Challlaux: 

"It  Is  important  to  remember  that  the 
resolution  had  attached  thereto  as  an  ex- 
hibit a  photostatic  copy  of  article  from 
Tb*  Reporter  showing  the  franhld  anvelop* 
nulled  from  San  Diego.  Calif.,  a*  bohlg  the 
basis  and  proof  of  the  resolution.  I  per- 
sonally know  from  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment Resolutions  Committee  that  th* 
said  data  was  attached  to  the  resolution 
when  it  passed  the  Department  at  the  San 
Pranciaco  Convention.  As  far  aa  I  know, 
the  exhibit  accompanied  the  resolution  when 
it  went  to  national." 

Ycur  commiftee  finds  that,  inaofar  aa  alle- 
gations of  misuse  of  the  franking  privilege 
by  Congressman  Fna  ara  concemad,  that 
they  are  baaed  upon: 

1.  A  franked  envelope,  bearing  the  frank 
of  HaacnJOM  Pish,  and  poatmarked  at  San 
Diego.  Calif..  April  14,  1943.     (Exhibit  4). 

2.  The  remarks  of  Fisu  on  tha  prc^oaed 
amendments  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Act, 
contained  In  said  envelope.     (Xxhiblt  5  ) 

3.  Page  from  Tha  Reporter,  containing  tb* 
article.  Fisii  la  on  th*  Book  Again.  (Ex- 
hibit 3  ) 

(From  thia  article  it  appeara  that  It  la 
fiajnrvri  that  the  pubi^aber  of  Tha  Reporter 
knows  from  the  name  of  the  addraaa**,  which 
la  not  revealed,  that  this  envekipa  waa  mailed 
by  an  individual  wbose  name  la  C.  Loon  d* 
Aryan.) 

6.  The  aubcommittee's  InterfH^tatlon  of  ita 
aseignraent. 

Inviting  your  attontlon  to  the  fact  that 
the  expre*8«d  subject  matter  of  Reaolution 
296  is  "guard  against  the  misuse  of  frankitig 
privilegea  for  subversive  and  un-American  ac- 
tivities." and  that  the  evidence  on  which  tt 
waa  baaed  was  confined  to  exhitiita  3.  4,  and 
».  referred  to  above,  we  restate  the  fact  that 
the  l»sls  of  the  resolution  is  the  misuse  of 
the  franking  privilege,  by  permitting  an  in- 
dividual to  uae  toe  frank,  and  the  misuse  of 
the  franking  privilege  for  the  dtsseminatian 
of  propaganda  inimical  to  the  United  Stixt3a 
or  aubveralv*  or  xm ^American  in  character. 

Since  the  committee  waa  directed  only  to 
consider  Resolution  296,  it  has  confined  Ita 
work  to  the  above  subject  matter.  It  does 
not  oonaidar  that,  by  any  construction  ita 
aaatgnmant  go**  beyoixl  that  stated.  Thera- 
for* w*  hav«  not  felt  called  upon  to  con- 
alder  and  have  not  considered,  and  make  no 
report  on  such  subject  matter  as  whether 
the  views  of  the  pre-Pearl  Hartxir  Isolation- 
ists Were,  or  were  not  right:  whether  th* 
principles  and  the  activities  of  the  America 
First  Committee,  and  those  v(ho  supported  it 
were  or  wer*  not  right;  whether  Oeotge  SjIf 
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*ester  Viereck  should  or  abould  not  hav«  been 
convicted:  or  the  AnMrteaniam  and  the 
patriotism  of  Oongreasman  Fish. 

Having  stated  the  appUcatile  provisions  of 
the  law  and  legulailons,  and  the  facu  upon 
which  th*  reaolution  waa  baaed,  we  now  con- 
sider whether  the  charfea  ecmtained  in  the 
resolution  are  supported  by  the  evidence. 

a.  As  to  the  rtolaflon  of  the  Postal  Lar»  and 
Regulations  relating  to  franking  privilege 
by  Ccngressrruin  Hamilton  Fish 

1.  As  to  Exhibits  3,  4.  and  5 

The  law :  The  use  prohibitod  vndcr  section 
613  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Wagiilatlons.  set 
out  in  the  resolution  is  (1)  lending  the  frank 
or  permitting  its  uae  try  any  committee, 
organization,  or  association:  or  <2)  permit- 
ting its  use  by  any  person  for  the  benefit  or 
tM*  of  any  committee,  organization,  or  aaao- 
clatlon. 

The  evidence:  An  Individual  person  used 
the  frank  by  mailing  the  envelope  exhibit  4. 

Finding  and  conclusion:  The  prohibition 
la^agalnst  use  by  a  committee,  organization, 
or  asaociation  either  directly,  or  by  a  person 
for  the  benefit  of  such  committee,  organiza- 
tion, or  association.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  such  use.  On  the  contrary  the  use  waa 
by  an  individual.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
violation  of  section  613  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulatl-^ns. 

We  also  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  reaoluUon  988  only  aets  out  section  613. 
Why  its  authors  did  not  set  our  section  000 
and  section  612  (3)  of  the  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations  (cited  hereinabove)  we  do  not 
know.  Those  sections  specifically  authorize 
the  sending  of  franked  mail  In  bulk,  to  one 
addressee,  who  may.  on  Ijehalf  of  the  aender, 
break  the  bulk  package  and  address  the 
franked  articles  and  remail  them.  And  that 
privilege  covers  specifically  speeches  con- 
tained in  the  Congressional  Rzcokd.  such  as 
exhibit  No.  5. 

Under  the  law  of  agency,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  section  613.  is  that,  when  the  person 
entitled  by  law  to  the  franking  privilege, 
sends  a  bulk  shipment  of  sealed  frankad 
mailable  matter  to  an  addreeaee.  be  thereby 
makea  the  latter  his  agent,  to  addresa  the 
franked  articles  and  place  them  in  the  mail 
on  his  t>«half . 

Our  Investigation  dlscloaes  that  the  mail- 
ing of  franked  material  in  the  nature  of  a 
speech  of  the  aender  under  section  613.  in 
the  manner  and  form  as  shovra  by  the  fact* 
herein.  Is  a  well  established  and  widely  und 
and  authorized  custom  and  practice. 

Therefore,  not  only  was  there  no  violation 
or  mUuse  of  the  franking  privilege,  but  the 
act  of  use  complained  of  and  on  which  reao- 
lution 296  was  based  was  specifically  author- 
ized by  section  613,  Poatal  Laws  and  Regu- 
lations 1940. 

And  now.  having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
alon.  independently,  we  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Reporter— a  page  from 
which  vras  the  Iwsis  for  the  original  resolu- 
tion, likewise,  has  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion.   Izcad  from  Its  May  1940  issue: 

"Istit  month  the  Reporter  reproduced  an 
envelope  tjearing  the  frank  of  Congreaaman 
H.\MiLTON  Fish  •  •  •  mailed  from  San 
fHato.  Caltf.,  on  April  IC  1943,  to  a  dtunmy 
name  |riaoed  on  the  list  of  C.  Leon  de  Aryan, 
who  is  under  indictment  for  sedition  but 
who  Is  now  out  on  l>ail.  We  revealed  how 
H.1M  Fish  is  again  allowing  liis  frank  to  l>e 
used  l>y  aeditious  characters  •  •  •  and 
how  Ham  Fish  is  trying  to  defend  the  33 
people  who  sre  now  under  indictment." 

Then,  after  setting  out  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  to  the  Postmaster  General,  it  states: 

•Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Ram- 
aey  8.  Black  replied  vrtthout  humor.  Ha 
had  to  be  oOclally  lUgnifled  in  turning  down 
the  request  for  free  postage.  But  here  U  his 
paragrsph  concerning  the  use  of  the  frank: 
"With  respect  to  the  matter  referred  to 
which  was  mailed  under  the  franking  prirl- 


of  a  rtwigiasBinaii.  you  ara  advlaad  that 
the  proTlakWM  of  paragnph  8. 
618.  Postal  Laws  and  ■aguiattfa.  a 
ot  Congreaa  macf  asBd  a  hvik  ahlproent  of 
franked  artldaa  properly  mailable  under  hla 
frank  to  ona  addtastt.  vrho  on  receiving  and 
opening  the  package,  may,  on  b^alf  of  the 
llemlier  of  Congreaa,  place  addreaaea  on  th* 
franked  articles  and  remail  them  for  carnage 
and  delivery  to  the  reapectlve  sddrsssaes. 
Ttus  ccntemplatea  that  tb*  peraon  who  ad- 
dreaaea and  malla  th*  niatter  is  doing  ao  aa 
the  repreaentatlve  or  agent  of  the  one  whoaa 
frank  appears  on  the  matter.' 

•"Study  that  paragraph  carefully.  That  ia 
exactly  what  the  Reporter  has  tieen  beefing 
atMut  all  these  years.  Whst  moral  right  has 
HAMILTON  Fish,  or  any  other  Congrossman. 
to  appoint  an  addraaaing  agent  far  removed 
from  his  own  congr— Kmal  district?  Why 
shouldn't  the  Oo\-eriiment  or  the  Post  OOo* 
O^iartment  hare  some  rights  to  inquire  into 
the  status  of  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
Congressman?  Under  the  present  lawa  and 
regulations  Hamilton  Pbh  is  entirely  within 
his  legal  rights.  He  can  furnish  bis  franked 
envelopes  to  an  unlimited  numl>er  of  Nazi- 
loving  seditionists  •  •  *  and  no  one  can 
make  him  stop.      Isnt  that  one  hell  at  a 

b  By  eertain  grovp-t  and  indtridvalx.  include 
tng  George  Sfltester  Vxerick  and  the  AmeT' 
tern  First  Committee 

The  Evidence 
There  was  no  evidence  Ijefore  the  conven- 
tion Americanism  committee  at  Omaha. 
Nebr..  nor  st  the  Department  convention  Ot 
California,  that  the  frank  ol  Hamilton  Fas 
was  used  by  George  Sylvester  Viereck,  the 
America  First  Committee,  or  any  other  group 
or  groups. 

Finding  and  Conclusion 


auhvwsiv*     and     im- 


for     such 
activtuea.** 

Beaohnion  386  alao  testiucu  and 
th*  Oommander  of 
take  stop*  uscsasary.  tnciudtng  eeurt 
If  neeaaaary.  which  will  enforoo  tha 
lawa  and  ragolatleB* 
ment  of  the  sptrtt  th*r*of  bf 


Absent  such  evidence  to  support  tb* 
we  find  that,  as  to  Resolution  306  thsr* 
no  t>a&is  for  the  charge  that  Oongreasman 
Hamilton  Fbh  allowed  "certain  groupa  and 
Individuals.  Including  George  Sylvester  Vier- 
eck, and  the  America  First  Committee"  to  tiae 
bis  copgrsmlonal  frank. 

c.  Disteminattng  propaganda  <nim<col  to  tha 
United  StaUt 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  reaolution  redtea 
that  Oongraasmsn  Fish  allowed  bis  frank  to 
be  tued  by  Viereck.  America  First  Committee, 
dlawminatlng  propaganda  inimical  to  the 
United  SUtes.  Such  a  charge  has  no  rela- 
tion to  or  Ixarlng  upon  the  misuse  of  the 
franking  privilege.  The  franking  privilege 
law  does  not  make  the  character  of  the  mstl 
matter  an  element  in  determining  the  misuse 
of  the  franking  privilege.  Furthermore  there 
waa  no  evidence  before  the  convention  com- 
mittee on  Americanism  that  any  ei>eechaa  or 
material  of  Viereck  or  the  America  First  Com- 
mittee, or  any  group  had  l>een  sent  out  t>y 
Fish  or  under  his  frank,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Finding  and  Conclusion 

We  find  that,  aa  to  Reaolution  296.  the 
charge  that  Congressman  Fish  allowed 
George  Sylvester  Viereck  and  America  First 
C(Hnmittee  to  use  his  frank  for  disseminating 
propaganda  inimical  to  the  United  SUtes  had 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

2.  Misuse  of  Franking  Privilege  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  Reao- 
luUon 296  reaffirmed  the  Resolution  127 
passed  at  the  Kanaaa  City  convenUon.  NoU 
what  that  reaolution  mys: 

-We  sondemn  the  use  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege t>y  Members  of  the  United  States  Smste 
and  House  of  RepresenUtives  for  the  distri- 
bution of  articles  and  speeches,  sutyversive 
and  un-American  In  their  character,  and  wa 
urge  that  the  Senate  and  Houae  ol  Represent- 
atives take  such  proper  action  to  gtiard 
i^alnst  the  misuse  of  the  franking  prlvUege 


(a)  Who  are  mhamtnt  th*^  maltlnf  (rank, 
or  (b)  who  are  aOowbag  the  auna  to  b*  ml*- 
uaed  for  autorsms*  and  nn-AmerK»D 
•cuntlea. 

Tour  committee  does  not  know  what  evi- 
dence the  Kanaaa  City  convention  had 
It  to  support  and  Joisttfy  th* 
of  the  Congrem  for  and  charging  than  with 
dUtributing  sut>verstv*  and  tin-Amertcan 
material  under  their  free  frank.  Our  lav 
ttgation  as  to  the  Omaha  convenUon 
the  sUtement  that  at  that  ctmvenUon  ther* 
vras  no  evidence  before  the  convention  Amer- 
Iran  lam  committee  to  stipport  such  a  chaiv* 
against  the  Itembera  of  Coogram. 

In  fact,  to  carry  out  the  instrucUon.  th* 
national  commander  would  have  to  put  aooie 
snoopers  on  guard  to  clieck  the  vm  of  th* 
franking  privilege  and  the  nature  and  db»x» 
octet  of  all  such  mailed  matter. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  American 
XiOglon  has  done  a  great  Job.  It  is  quiu  nat- 
ural that  weakneaaae  will  show  up  in  our 
operations,  and  that  we  will  make  mistakes. 
That  is  typical  both  of  the  ways  of  democracy 
and  any  maaa  operation.  Even  ao,  it  la  be- 
neath the  ctiaracur.  and  the  tradition  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  of  the  aplrlt  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  of  the  record  of  iu  worthy 
aeoompltshment  to  Impugn  the  motives,  or  to 
attack  the  Americanism  of  the  Memtiers  of 
Concreaa.  either  directly  or  by  inference  or 
InntMndo,  tmlem  such  chargea  are  supported 
and  Justified  by  provable  facu.  Leglonnairea, 
Lsglon  posU.  distrlcU.  department  and  na- 
Uonal  commlttcea  should  set  tb*  esampl* 
In  the  field  of  doing  Justice.  Let's  be  Amer- 
ican. 

B.  Violotton  or  miruae  of  franking  priPltepea 
by  dtosemtnafton  0/  propaganda  inimieal 
to  the  United  States  or  of  a  subveraiva  oe 
un'Ameriean  character 


law 


^»eech  l>y  Hampton  Fmm  on 

to  th*  alien  and  aediUon 

The  reaolution  chargea  that  th* 
amendmenta  propoaed  by  OoaframaMU 
( 1 )  would  make  It  tmpoaaible  for  th*  UttMad 
SUtes  Government  to  obuin  eonrletlMl 
against  certain  parsons  now  Indicted  for  a*- 
dltlon,  and  (2)  would  cripple  th*  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  iU  eflorU  to  convict  en- 
emies of  the  United  Sutcs. 

Whst  is  the  subject  mstur  of  ReaoluUon 
396?  It  is  to  "Otisrd  against  the  misuse  of 
the  franking  privilegea  for  subversive  and 
\u-Amencan  activitiea."  Aa  potntad  out 
hereinabove  in  this  report,  the  charaeter  of 
the  matter  mailed  is  not  an  element  in  eoa* 
nectlon  with  the  lawful  uae  of  the  franklac 
prlvUege.  A  •'good  apeech"  In  the  hands  of 
a  reader  doea  not  beeooM  harmful  to  th* 
public  welfare,  becaoee  aent  out  by  a  aooun- 
drel.  And  a  "bad  apeech"  is  none  the  leas 
detrlmenUl  If  s*ot  by  a  auparpatrlot.  80 
we  hold  that  it  Is  of  no  consequence  that 
de  Aryan,  alleged  to  l>e  under  indictment  and 
a  pro-Nazi,  mailed  the  apeech.  if  he  did. 
In  fact  in  a  letter  by  Leve  to  ChailUux  dated 
Novemljer  6.  1943.  he  ststes: 

"The  entire  point  and  purport  of  our  res- 
olution Is  to  stop  Members  of  Congress  in 
allowing  otber  persons  not  Memliers  of  Con- 
grem. to  obtain  their  franked  envelopea  for 
mailing  purpoaea.  even  though  they  oontala 
apeeches  or  other  daU  fumlahed  by  Ooo- 
greaa.  It  is  this  feature  which  caiMea  abuee. 
It  Is  immatertal.  therefore,  wlMtbcr  Twm'm 
envelope  mailed  at  San  Diego  was  mailed  by 
de  Aryan,  or  aome  otber  peraon.- 

It  la  IntarcattBi  to  note  that,  aa  a 
of  record,  tn  a 
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BupnMdM  the  prior  UuUctincat  tb«  nam* 
d  4»  Anran  was  not  included.  Bo  b«  no 
^atmm  MaadB  IndlctMl.  W«  are  referring  to 
ttM  ao-c»llcd  atdltion  cm*  pmdlag  in  Uw 
DMMct  of  Cotum"^  U  Umt*  b*  any  oUaw 
OMt  w«  ara  cot  tmmm  «(  It.  Incidentally. 
tala  paper  Broom  eoattniaia  to  be  publUbMl 
during  th»  month  of  April  1M4  to  that  tha 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  United  SUtaa 
~yf««i  authorltlae  muat  not  oonalder  It  to  be 

•edlUoue. 

TlMaa  cbargaa  that  Vtm's  purpcae  In  advo- 
eatli«  the  paopoaed  nmendmenU  to  the  eedl- 
tloa  lav  waa  to  ooaka  it  impoaalhia  to  oon- 
*tct  peiaona  now  indicted  for  aedltlon.  and 
would  ertpple  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
Its  effort  to  convict  — awilae  of  the  United 
States,  are  not  genaaaa  to  tha  subject  noat- 
ter  and  hare  no  tearing  on  misuse  of  the 
franking  privilege,  and  as  such  constitute  no 
Ttolatlon  or  miawt  thereof. 

It  will  Mrra  no  good  purpose  to  analyse 
tha  mlltlOB  law  and  the  proposed  amend- 
aartib  It  Is  suAclcnt  to  state  that  the  gen> 
•ftf  Bala  purpoaa  of  the  amendments  was 
to  tighten  up  the  prosecution  and  require 
tha  Oovernment  to  prove  that  the  act  com- 
r»fi^ii>^  of  had  a  direct  relation  to  and  were 
lnumut  to  bear  upon  the  result,  that  is.  the 
Intcrfeilng,  Impairing,  or  influencing  the 
loyalty,  morale,  or  dtectpltne  of  the  military 
or  naval  forcea  of  the  United  States. 

But  re^ptfdlefls  of  what  our  view  or  opinion 
might  be  on  the  purpose  of  Oougreasman 
FWH.  yoxnr  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  charge  In  thl«  respect  la  contrary  to  the 
prlnclplee  of  Justice,  freedom ,  and  democracy, 
to  which  the  American  Legion  is  dedicated, 
•nie  whole  labor  of  the  speech  and  the  amend- 
menta  la  ttw  protection  of  individual  free- 


or  advocate  that  citizens  sho^d 
the  govenunent  In  carrying  cp 
UkM.    But  there'  Is   nothing 
cussing  or  advocating  the  rul^ 
upon    which    such    acts   ahou  d 
That  ttoa  paopis  must  do.    Thi  t 
of  tha  spasck  and  the  propose( 
And  aa  such  we  do  not  constqer 
erly  subject  to  the  criticism 
verslve  or  un-American. 


not 

war  on  tha 

irrong   In   dls- 

or  standards 

be   liadgerl. 

is  the  nature 

amendmenta. 

them  prop- 

ol  being  sub- 


GKKnUU. 


ATioMB  roe  TH 

aMBSICAN  LBCIOV 


ta.  Iba  flnt  pUee.  thla  speech  Is  protected 
untfsr  tsaUBli  •  of  article  I  of  the  Constltu- 
tJon.  which  states  as  to  Memhsis  €t  Congress 
that  "and  for  any  speech  or  Mbsta  in  either 
tbay  Shan  not  be  questioned  In  any 


Tbla  prlvUege  U  not  the  pr'vllege  of  Con- 
gfossmnn  Pish.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the 
people  he  represents.  It  Is  not  given  for 
the  puipoaa  of  protecting  htm  for  his  own 
benefit,  aa  to  the  wisdom  of  leglalation.  It 
la  given  In  support  of  tha  rlghu  of  the  people 
by  mt%<^  their  ispisssutalUw  to  eaaeuta 
the  runcHoM  of  their  «ass  tritlwat  fear  of 
proaecutiai.  dvU  or  trilnsl.  or  ooaselaB.  or 
Intimidation.  It  Is  given  In  ordsr  that  tha 
of  free  and  open  eapreaslon  of 
.  assy  be  kept  open,  to  the  end  that  In 


to  ba 

tbat  ttacra 

tnlflllnMnt  ct 

oC  tha  Bsopla  aa 

ttey  go  about  the  boalMas  of  aatabiUhtng 

tbe  ruiaa  throi^  which  to  govern  themselves. 

And  altho«th  we  may  qtisatlon  the  sound- 

neca  and  tha  vlsdam  and  tha  pMpriety  of 

It  ts  not  la  sMord  trtth  tbs 

to  laesl  the  aecwsatton  ot 

to  such  remarks 

aa  are  eontalBad  la  that  spaach.  Jtsit  because 

wa  do  not  agrca. 

We  vndsrstand  that  tre«<loB  oi  spaach  and 
of  tha  pvsas  secured  by  the  constitution,  does 

right  to  ipsak.  trttk- 
that,  tkomlb  ftsaduaa 
pnvttats  In  a 
tllndtaUon.  tt  ml^rt 
become  the  scourge  of  the  Reput>llc.  Fct 
tha  aaouitty  and  stability  of  tha  suta  is 
to  tcaadoei  of  speech.  And  this 
■At  dqirlva  the  state  of  tha 
ittat  right  of  stit-prcserra- 
*^hlch.  so  kaat  ••  human  govammants 
they  eanaflt  fea  denied." 


throw  It  by  wnhnrtol 

or  tmpsrtt 
n  la  tu 


to  over- 
r  which  at- 
govai  umecit 
tnnctton; 


and 


Mc  mbers 
(rank  ng 


wort  ly 


h»  we  view  this  experlenci 
spectfully  invite  your  attentic  a 
aervatlons  and  suggestions  tir 
the  American  Legion: 

Greater   care  should    be 
the  scope  of  our  deliberative 
end  that  they  will  be  kept 
which  is  germane,  to  our  prl 
The  American  Legion  should 
solve  all  the  social,  economic 
lems  of  the  Nation.    To 
the  problem  of  what  mailable 
be  sent  free,  and  by  whom, 
tlons  have  taken  place  Is 
and  high  purpose  of  our  great 
tuUon. 

2.  Slnee  the  real  purpoae  of 
In  Its  origin  t-bb  to  stop 
grcss  from  abusing  the  t 
allowing  other  persona,  not 
gress,  to  use  it.  the  effort 
or  should  have  been  direct4d 
the  law  governing  franking 
If   a  person   ts  im-Amailoat 
subversive  acta,  let's  say  so. 
Issue  "head-on."    It  Is 
proach  or  none. 

S.  Possibly  we  have  adopteC 
habit  of  aasumlng  things  to 
because  resolu.lons  presente  I 
convention  so  state,  and 
Inquiry  to  substantiate  tbetn 
some  matters  that  policy  U 
where  the  alleged  facts  are  1 
basis  from  which  Interferences 
sought  to  be  drawn,  or 
or  sought  to  be  nuide,  wbicli 
way  or  reflect  upon  or 
sxieplcion  or  an  unfavorable 
the  character,  loyalty,  fldellt 
Americanism  of  any 
Individuals,   tbe    American 
to  them,  to  Itself,  and  to  our 
certain   that   the   facts 
which  we  presume  to  Judge 
we  haea  the  evidence  to 
that   vre    adopt    approprlau 
make  eartala  that 
and  tbat  our  actions  shall 
worthy  of  our  name  and  our 

Whether   the   purpoaa 
906  vras  to  curb  the  abuas 
privilege  or  to  condemn 
for  tha  aUsjsrt  mlaiiae  u 
mittea  doss  nst  asa  trtiera 
waa  aertad.  or  any 
Ing  the  reference  to  and 
of  "other  taolatloulst 
and  of  "the  America  First 
attributing  to  them  un- 
verslve  tendencies. 

However   mistaken   some 
persons  who  dasstfy  xmdei 
tlons  wera  In  their  views 
foreign  and  military  policy, 
of  the  declared  prlncli^es 
First     Committee,      our 
knowledge  of  the  public  lir< 
publle  and  private  charactfr 
elUasna  who  are  active  In 
cause  of  that  committee: 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  publk 
matter   of   our   foreign 
Harbor:   our  acquaintance 
F^arl  Hart>or  isolatlonlsu: 
elusion  tbat.  although  fair 
Justifiable,  we  have  no 
science  directly  or  by  Infer^ce 
to  Impugn  tha  good  faltli 


t^ken   to    limit 

ictlons,  to  the 

within  a  field 

nary  objectives. 

lot  attempt  to 

and  civil  prob- 

fiddle  around"  with 

matter  should 

what  vlola- 

ben^th  tbe  dignity 

American  Instl- 


this  resolution 

of  Con- 

privUege  by 

hiembers  of  Con- 

shpuld  have  bean 

to  changing 

rlvlleges.     And 

and   commits 

and  meet  that 

of  that  ap- 


ma  dng 


b  ing 


concl  islona 


quest  Ion 


Individ  lal 


upci 

aie 
Btiiport 
lat«    pro 
aecompl:  shment 
all  rays 


of 


■  ay 
re  ison. 


Memt  era 


eooD  or  TRS 

may  we  re- 
to  these  ob- 
the  good  of 


the  practice  or 

be  facts,  solely 

at  a  national 

no  further 

as  such.    In 

ustlflable.     But 

used  as  the 

are  drawn,  or 

are  made 

Involve  in  any 

or  create  a 

mpresslon  as  to 

patriotism,  or 

or  group  of 

LiCglon    owes    It 

»\mtry  to  make 

the   basis  of 

the  facts,  that 

them,  and 

procedures    to 

to  the 

be  Jxist  and 

purpose. 

the   resolution 

of  tha  franking 


f,  your  coin- 
good  ptirpoee 
for  includ- 
l|nplled  criticism 

of  Congress" 

:ommlttee,"  and 

An  erlcan  and  sub- 


subversive  or  un-American  tendencies  to 
either  such  persons,  their  point  of  view,  or 
their  program.  It  U  unfortunate  that  we 
Should  not  have  kept  our  escutcheon  un- 
tarnished. 

With  the  hope  that  your  committee  shaU 
have  accomplished  the  assignment  to  your 
satisfaction,  we  shaU  submit  a  resolution 
for  your  consideration,  and  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged. If  not,  we  await  your  fvirther  com- 
mand. 
Respecaully  submitted. 

Edwako  a.  MTTUtooNrr, 

W.  H.  Habobavs, 

Habt  W.  Oouubt,  Choirman. 


c  r 
tur 


policy 


ng  It 


Intenutional  Air  Trantportatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 


may  think  the 
these  designa- 
on  tbe  Nation's 
our  examination 
of   the    America 
ather     Intimate 
and  service  and 
of  many  fine 
adhered  to  the 
knowledge  of 
opinion  t)n  the 
before  Pearl 
with   many  pre- 
( ompels  tbe  con- 
critlclsm  may  be 
m  good  Con- 
or Innuendo, 
or  ascribe  any 


or  TCMMI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday.  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  22, 
1944.  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  with  which  this  coun- 
try is  faced,  that  i.s,  the  proper  organiza- 
tion of  our  international  air  transport. 

This  editorial  comments  on  the  pro- 
posal recently  made  by  Senator  McCar- 
RAN  that  this  Government  have  only  one 
company  in  the  International  field;  that 
this  Government  adopt  the  "chosen  in- 
strument" policy.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  am  deeply  interested  and  to 
which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  study. 

My  conclusion  is  that  Senator  McCar- 
RAK's  chosen  instrument  policy,  a  policy 
which  faUed  badly  in  Great  Britain, 
should  be  adopted  only  If  other  proposals 
which  do  not  involve  the  creation  of  such 
a  huge  monopoly  are  clearly  doomed  to 
failure. 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

MOHOPOLT    XM    TBC    UM 

This  newspaper  is  not  enamored  of  the 
idea  embodied  In  Senator  McCabjuWs  pro- 
posal for  a  single  American  corporation  with 
a  capital  of  11.000.000,000  to  conduct  civil 
aviation  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
SUtes.  While  the  existing  United  States  air 
lines  would  be  exclusively  admitted  to  owner- 
ship of  the  corporation's  stock,  the  corpora- 
tion would  be  an  obvious  monopoly.  As 
such  It  would  be  subject  to  rigid  Govern- 
ment regulation,  tantamount  in  all  prob- 
ability to  control.  This  could  only  tend  to 
foster  a  similar  development  in  other  na- 
tions which  would  In  time  inevitably  bring 
the  respective  governments  Into  a  competi- 
tion that  could  easily  develop  dangerous 
friction,  unless  the  various  national  air  fleets 
were  Included  In  a  great  international  "car- 
tel" of  sorts.  This  would  In  the  present  state 
of  American  opinion  be  an  extremely  un- 
popular Idea  and  politically  Impossible  of 
adoption. 

The  fact  Is  that  International  transporta- 
tion by  sea  as  well  as  by  air  Is  a  tough  prob- 
lem to  solve,  if  by  solution  a  reasonably 
orderly  state  of  competition  Is  understood. 
The  war  has  made  us  enormously  powerftil 
In  both  fields  so  far  as  equipment  Is  con- 
cerned, particularly  in  the  air.  It  has  also 
generated  relative  similar  growth  In  soma 
other  nations,  notably  In  the  British  Com- 
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monwealth.  Facilities  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ternational transportation  at  the  close  of  the 
fighting  will  be  very  large  and  each  nation 
which  finds  Itself  with  such  facilities  will 
be  keen  to  put  them  to  the  largest  possible 
use. 

The  less  that  this  use  is  tied  to  direct 
governmental  control  the  better.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  a  considerable  degree  of  control 
or  regulation  will  ever3rwhere  be  necessary, 
but  it  Is  Important  that  It  be  kept  at  a  point 
short  of  promoting  direct  governmental  ri- 
valry. As  between  a  system  of  definitely 
"national" — and  therefore  monopolistic — 
fleets  of  ships  and  planes  competing  with 
each  other  for  the  available  business,  and  a 
number  of  privately  owned  companies  doing 
the  same,  the  rl&ks  to  International  peace 
ore  greater  In  the  former  than  in  the  latter, 
even  If  the  latter  Involves  greater  economic 
casualties  to  the  participants. 

No  one  can  now  clearly  foresee  the  condi- 
tions that  will  surround  International  com- 
merce and  travel  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  In  these  circumstances  It  Is  only 
prudent  not  to  commit  ourselves  too  closely 
to  any  single  course  of  action,  until  we 
know  a  good  deal  more  both  of  these  condi- 
tions and  how  the  other  nations  propose  to 
meet  them. 


Polish  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1944 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the 
Sd  of  May  was  Poland's  national  holiday. 
It  commemorated  the  signature  on  May 
3, 1791  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  documents  of  free- 
dom. 

For  almost  6  years  the  people  of  Po- 
land have  suffered  an  appalling  martyr- 
dom under  the  heel  of  the  Nazis.  Their 
valor  in  resisting  against  overwhelming 
odds,  has  brought  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  entire  civilized  world  to 
their  country. 

In  defense  of  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, the  people  of  Poland  have 
united  together  and  are  of  a  single  mind. 
Poland  has  contributed  greatly  in  the 
field  of  education,  music,  and  culture. 
The  Poles  have  always  known  that  to 
retain  their  national  identity  they  must 
preserve  their  language  and  culture. 

Poland  was  the  first  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans. They  will  continue  to  fight  to 
the  very  end.  until  victory  is  theirs.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  heroic  manner 
In  which  the  Poles  have  sacrificed  ior 
the  love  of  their  country  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  Inspiration  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  all  liberty-loving  people  everywhere. 

Each  year  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  In  New 
York  City.  It  is  one  of  the  most  colorful 
parade.s  New  York  witnesses. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  witness  it 
lor  the  past  few  years  as  a  guest  of  a 
great  American  of  Polish  extraction, 
John  Paterackl,  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  a  great  American  and  exemplifies 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  Polish  race. 


I  have  in  my  district  many  people  of 
Polish  ancestry  and  they,  together  with 
other  loyal  Americans,  are  looking  to  the 
day  when  peace  and  victory  will  come  to 
the  AlUes. 


Treatment  of  Jewish   Prisoners  ef  War 
by  Naiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  4.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  folowing  letter 
written  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  and  his  reply  thereto: 

Apsil  3.  1944. 
Hon.  CoRom.  Httix. 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Deab  Mr.  SECErrARv:  The  official  re- 
ports of  Japanese  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  which  have  shocked  all  of 
us.  have  been  particularly  painful  to  resi- 
dents In  the  district  1  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting In  Congress.  While  these  reports 
are  of  American  prisoners  of  war  taken  In 
the  Pacific  area,  many  ol  my  constituents  are 
concerned  to  know  more  about  the  treatment 
which  our  war  prisoners  may  be  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

Their  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  stem  from  lands  now  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  They  know  the  bestial  treat- 
ment which  their  kinsmen  in  those  conquered 
lands  have  received  from  the  Nazis.  They 
know  that  the  Nazis  look  upon  other  people 
as  Inferior  beings  and  have  not  hesitated  to 
starve  them,  despoil  them,  and  butcher  them. 
They  know  that  the  "master  race"  theory  has 
botb  served  to  brutalize  the  Nazis  and  caused 
them  to  hate,  and  smother  and  destroy  all 
the  civilizing  forces  In  our  society— the  forces 
of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  decency 

These  American  citizens,  therefore,  live  In 
constant  fear  that  their  sons  in  the  service 
who  may  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  will 
receive  the  same  brutal  treatment  which  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  peoples  in  the  conqueied 
lands. 

In  particular,  American  cltlaens  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  In  the  district  I  represent,  know- 
ing how  their  coreligionists  have  been  mur- 
dered by  the  thoxiaands,  are  especially  fearful 
that  the  "Aryan"  1"W8  will  be  applied  to 
American  soldiers,  too.  should  they  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  become  Nazi  prisoners. 

With  the  invasion  of  tbe  continent  dally 
growing  nearer,  you  can  readily  understand 
that  their  anxiety  becomes  more  pointed. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  information  that 
your  Department  can  furnish  relative  to  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Akthxts  O.  Klok. 

Dtpartmint   or  St.^te, 
Washington,  April  18,  1944. 
The  Honorable  AsTHtm  O.  Kluk, 

House  of  Representativea. 
My  Dea«  Mr.  Kixnt :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  April  3.  1944,  requesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  German  au- 
thorities. 

The  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention 
of  1929  which  the  United  States  and  the 
German  GovemmenU  are  applying  provides 
a  humanitarian  standard  of  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  vrar.  Specifically,  it  provldea 
that  prisoners  of  war  shaU  be  treated  hu- 


manely and  held  In  honorable  captivity— 
not  imprisoned  aa  criminals.  It  establishes 
as  the  standard  for  shelter  and  diet  of 
prisoners  of  war  the  corresponding  treat- 
ment of  garrison  troops  of  the  deUining 
power  and  esUhlishee  fundamental  rights 
regarding  correspondence,  medical  care. 
clothing,  pay  for  labor,  satisfaction  of  Intel- 
lectual, recreational  and  religious  needs,  snd 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  full  civil  sUtus. 

The  Department  of  State  U  consUnUy 
alert  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention.  Wbaaever  it 
Is  learned  through  the  Swiss  Gtovcmooent 
which  repreaenu  American  interests  in  Ger- 
many and  German  occupied  territorlea, 
through  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, or  otherwise  that  the  terms  of  the 
convention  are  not  being  observed,  the  United 
States  Government  draws  the  attention  of 
the  German  Government  to  that  govern- 
ment's obllgaUons  under  the  Geneva  Prtaon- 
efs  of  V/ar  ConvenUon.  It  may  be  stated 
that  as  a  result  of  such  representation  Im- 
provements have  been  reported  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  prisoners  of  war  are 
held  by  the  German  Government.  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  a  memorandimi  summarizing  the 
information  received  by  the  Department  con- 
cerning tbe  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  Germany. 

The  Department  Is  exerlclslng  special 
vlgllilance  to  p.-event  discrimination  by  the 
German  authorities  against  American  pris- 
oners of  war  upon  a  racial  or  religious  basis 
and  it  has  not  so  far  obtained  evidence 
esUbllrhlng  that  such  dlscrlmlnstlon  exists. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Coaocu.  Htnj.. 


Address  by  Senator  Lanfer  Before  India 
Leafue  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   MORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  May  S  (Uffislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  ApHl  12).  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ' 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  a  meeting  held  last 
night  at  the  National  Press  Club,  in 
Washington,  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
India  League  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Oongresswoman  Clari 
BooTHE  LocR.  Congressman  Euawuxl  Cbuxr. 
distinguished  guesU,  and  friends.  It  has  been 
a  distinct  pleastire  to  hear  foreign  corre- 
spondent Leland  Slowe  and  RepresenUtlva 
Clarx  Boothx  LtTCR  speak  so  eloquently  shout 
democracy.  In  my  SUte  of  North  Dakota,  in 
which  I  was  born  and  reared,  true,  and  not 
pseudo.  democracy  prevails.  There,  on  Lin- 
coln's brltbday.  the  common  people  meet  In 
the  voting  precincts,  select  delegates  who 
meet  at  the  county  seats  on  Washington's 
birthdsy,  and  there  select  delegates  who  meet 
at  a  State  convention,  where  the  Candida tf 
are  endorsed  by  ballot. 

The  names  of  the  candidates  are  placed  on 
the  blackboard.  The  delegates  then  vote. 
The  person  recelvhig  the  least  niunber  of 
votes  U  eliminated,  until  only  one  name  re- 
mains on  the  board,  and  he  or  she  Is  the  en- 
dorsed candidate.  

Then,  the  convention  of  the  common  peo» 
pie  decides  whether  the  endorsed  ticket  shall 
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nm  In  Xtot  Republican. 
ujttdcnt  eotumn.  Imlt. 
ptBced  c«n<K<l«t««  to  all  three. 

Tb«  people  there  are  cuucerned  primaniy 
wtth  betptnc  the  political  and  economic  con- 
StM  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the 
in.  In  thaf  State  there  la 
of  any  Wnd  becauae  at  raea. 
.  to  It  waa  that  ae  tiMtr  ra^- 
tJ^e  I.  over  a  ymr  sfa  mm6e  a  taor  at 
tiM  ■uMUierii  0ta«ea.  etvAylBf  tba  candltHm 
of  tba  iiMiiiilipm  MMk  and  white.  And 
ao  R  «w  as*^'  *>>^  *  laoDths  a«o.  I 
LiTuei*    Aflsooa,     Callfarnta.    and 
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from  India,  al 
raaMee  lu  North  _ 

Open  aiy  ratum  and  la  dtaomlng  what  I 
^mtmm  I  waa  aaiiii  at  the  Uek  of  inlor- 
I— lion  aboM  India.  Bare.  Mr  Chatrmm.  la 
m  ■II— lij  Which  has  a  populatMm  of  MB.- 
ettjBtt  at  paople— alaaoat  three  times  the 
popalatlon  of  the  United  a>a»ea  oi  >MarWia 
.fowths  of  the  total  papeOtlBn  «  ^ 
spire,  four-fifths  of  the  ovaneas 
of  the  BrttUdi  Bnptre.  and  nearly 
ntae^tcDthe  at  the  nib)aet  ooloalal  populaUon 
of  the  Wltlsh  Baplre.    And  this  caoatry  con- 

ftU  of  the  total  colonial 

'population  of  the  world:  thia  country  that  U 
a  linia  more  than  oiie*half  as  laree  In  area 
M  the  Caliod  Stater,  thia  oMmtry  that  Is  30 
ItwMS  as  MUfs  as  Oeaat  IrtlrtB. 

day*  about  IMonia. 

,  and  othsr  ■utopaan  ooua- 

tf»sa.  but  lew  people  lealM  thai  laMa  la  as 
laife  aa  all  the  countrleaoC  Buiopi  «Mi*tnea, 
BUMB  Ruasla. 

Without  St  all  erltlctstnc  InfUnd  or  rttlt- 
Inc  sny  dUunfty  of  the  mtted  Ifatloni,  I  wy 
that  those  opposed  to  the  independence  of  In- 
dia have  said  aiueh  about  tha  eatious  dlalceta. 
but  ths  truth  of  the  aiatter  is  that  there  are 
only  13  dutmct  languagea.  aa  eompsred  to 
the  150  spoken  In  ROKla.  But  ao  neglected 
has  thia  eonatry  bean  that  lasa  than  1  per- 
eent  of  the  population  can  read  or  write 
Sagllah,  In  afMta  of  300  years  of  English  rule. 
The  HMOt  tBtanattac  fact  shout  India  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  Is  that  her  sotl  Is 
rich  end  her  people  are  poor.  Even  under 
acricultunU  ooivrt>tlona.  she  pro- 
a  large  quantity  of  rice,  wheat,  sugsr- 
taa.  uutlon.  Jute.  Unseed,  rape  and 
BMMtTil  aMsmnm.  eoOfte.  rut>ber.  barley,  to- 
baeeow  and  indigo. 

tier  van  rtserrca  of  coal  are  estimated  at 
98CO000O.000  tone;  her  Iron-ore  depoattt 
amount  to  S.OOaOOOjDOO  tons,  as  agalnat  2M*.- 
OaOjKO  for  Great  Brltals  and  1.7»4.000.0(W  for 
Oarmany.  and  she  la  eaooeded  only  by  the 
Untted  States  and  Praaca.  And  yst  before 
the  war.  India's  production  of  Iron  was  only 
•  lltUs  over  11  percent  of  capacity. 

India  Is  rich  In  manganeee.  bauxite, 
iliroBitte.  mlra.  and  copper  orca.  and  she  haa 
vast  water-power  reeources. 
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More   than   80  percent  of 
India  depend  directly  tipon 
an  average  holding  of  one  and 
The  east  majority  at  pcasanta 
The  average  annual  income  of 
1st  Is  round  $15.    From  the  *" 
with  Interest  rate  from  22  percent 
cent,  he  pays  taxes  to  the 
government,  tax  on  water  welte 
land,  forest,  etc. 

msvswaL 
There  were  In  1930  about 
laborers  out  of  154.000.000 
all  oeenvattiao  in  the  whole 
diistrlal  workers  In  the  mcde^ 
sent  less  than  one-half  perceijt 
landless  semiskilled  workers. 
10  months  to  a  year. 

CBIUt  LABOa 

"Worfceis  aa  young  a  6  yean 
foiukl  la  soiaa  of  these  plscca 
out  adequate  meal  Intervals 
dsya,  and  cf ten  for  10  or  12  bjurs 
sums  ss  low  ss  2  annas  (44 
esse   of   thoas  of  tci  ' 
Commtsakm  on  Labor  to  ladU 

mcoaoi 

'-The  snntial  incooM  par  hisd 
56  rupees,  or  fbtmt  ilS. "— (Bi  dget 
tbo  Central  Lsgialatlve  Assam  f^y 
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Oomblnad  central  snd 
ttira  on  public  health  Is  bnl] 
the   totsi   centrst   and    prov 
turss.     (Figures  for  1035 

"Tba  average  length  of 
ecaaMd  between  1021  and  1931 . 
mA  yaazs  of  maiss  and 
ly."-.CTDdustrlal  Labor  to 
tkmal  Labor  Offlce.  1B38.  p.  ^) 

There  la  oal>  a  small  hospl  al 
square  miles.    Infant  mortal:  ty 
U  171  per  1.000.    In  overcrowded 
Bombay  it  Is  374  per  1.000 
the  world.     Two  huiMlred  th^u: 
die  annually  during  child  birtfi 
percent  of  the  population  Is 
41  psreent  poorly  nourished. 
aamlstarved. 
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In  1941.  only  12  percent  of 
daastlled  ss  hteiste.  8  pero^t 
percent  femsle.     India  doea 
eral  system  o(  oompulaary  oi 
There  la  one  elementary  setaxd 
illlafra     About  18  cents  pei 
annually  on  education.    The 
dtnn  spends  teso  and  the  XTi  ited 

The  lltersey  in  the  Philip  sines 
American  Oovcmment  tocrei  ised 
kt  to  M  percent  to  40  yeai  s. 
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There    are   563    Indian 
about  one-third  of  India's 
subjects  number  sbout  80 
ent  aUtus  of  the  princes 
Brltiah.     litost  a<  the  prlncis 
and  medieval  In  their  outl^k 
growing  agitation  among 
denMoatte  rights. 

"It  was  said  long  ago  by 
•     *     *     that  if  we  could 
of  native  states  without  political 
as  royal  Instruments,  we  shopld 
as  long  as  our  naval  sup 
tained.   Of  the  substantial  ttfuth 
ion  I  have  no  doubt."  (Lor^ 

M.  isao.) 
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The  viceroy  may,  at  his  discretion: 

1.  Appotat  or  dismiss  ministers.  ' 

a.  Veto  legislation  passed  by  the  leglslatura. 

8.  Pass  legislation  rejected  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

4.  Prohibit  the  discussion  of  legislation. 

8.  Issue  ordinances. 

e.  Instruct  provtoctal  govemore  to  isstie 
ordinances. 

7.  Veto  provtaclal  leglslstlon. 

8.  Issue  rules  for  the  police.  

9.  Control  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

10.  Dlsstrive  the  legislature. 

11.  Suspend  the  constitution. 

Besides  the  special  powers,  of  which  the 
above  are  but  a  sample,  there  are  special  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  governor  general— com- 
monly called  safeguards.  In  connection  wtth 
which  he  may  take  any  sctlon  that  he  todl- 
vldually  deems  necessary  for  their  discharge. 

Among  the  special  responsibilities  are  In- 
cluded the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
Princes,  and  the  prevention  of  discrimina- 
tion against  British  imports  Into  India  and 
against  British  Individuals  or  companies 
operating  in  India  whether  the  companies 
are  Incorporated  In  India  or  In  the  United 
Kingdom 

The  Viceroy  never  hesltatas  to  exercise  nis 
powers  whenever  ha  ttlhilw  that  Britain  s 
economic  interesU  are  In  Jeopardy.  The  Ot- 
tawa Pact  (ImperUl  Preferanesa) ,  rejected  by 
the  Indian  legislature,  was  enforced  by  the 
Viceroy.  Since  the  war,  he  has  exercised  un- 
limited dictatorial  powers.  Under  his 
ordinance  powers,  the  Viceroy  Imprlponed 
Oandhl,  Nehru.  Azad  and  thousands  of  other 
political  leadaim  without  any  trlaL  These 
arreeu  were  declared  Invalid  by  the  chief 
justice  of  the  federal  court  of  India— an 
Xngllahman— but  the  Viceroy  over- rode  the 
decision  by  holding  the  prisoners  and  Issuing 
another  ordinance  which  made  the  arresU 
legal  retroactively. 

TKB  VICSaOT'a  COUMCQ. 

The  Viceroy  appotots  an  advisory  council, 
enlarged  in  1943  to  14  members,  11  of  whom 
are  Indians.  The  key  positions  of  war. 
finance,  war  transport,  and  the  home  depart- 
ment, are  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen.  The 
members  of  this  council  hold  offiee  at  the 
Viceroy's  pleasure;  they  cannot  be  removed 
by  any  hostile  vote  of  the  leglalature:  they 
have  no  coUective  responsibility.  The  British 
Cabtoet  is  responsible  to  the  Parliament  and 
falls  if  it  forfeits  Its  confidence.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Cabinet  are  choeen  by 
the  President,  who  has  been  elected  by  the 
people.  The  Indian  Cabtoet  U  responsible 
neither  to  the  elected  legislature,  nor  to  an 
executive  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

The  present  members  of  the  coxincU  do  not 
speak  for  any  of  the  major  political  parties 
of  India. 

Tfra  eovzaNOBS  or  tbx  piovimcxs 

The  governors  of  the  Provinces  (who  are 
Knglishmen — appototed,  not  elected)  have 
under  their  todlvldual  control  the  police, 
secret  or  political,  whose  records  are  not  ae- 
ceaslble  even  to  the  mtoisters.  The  govamcra 
have  over-rldtog  veto  powers. 

After  the  resignation  at  the  Oongreaa 
(Nationalist)  Provincial  mtoisters  to  1030.  the 
working  of  the  constitution  was  suspended 
to  seven  provinces,  the  Provtocial  governors 
assimitog  the  direct  autocratic  rule.  The 
Prime  Mlntster  of  Slndh,  the  late  Allah 
Baksh,  elected  l»y  the  people,  was  dismissed 
by  the  governor  although  be  still  enjoyed  tha 
confidence  of  the  elected  legislatuxa. 
CTvn.  tiaaaius  nr  nnoa 

Press  restriction  and  rule  by  ordinance  baft 
made  a  mockery  of  clvU  UbertleB  to  India. 
The  Kngllsh  ClvU  Liberties  Union  has  pro- 
tested sgalnst  the  Infringement  of  civil  libera 
ties  m  India.    By  Decemhw  1942.  «0.a28  ar- 
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tests  were  made  and  89.496  were  to  jaQ  as 
political  prisoners.  The  crimes  of  these 
persons  vary  from  Gandhi's  annotucement 
of  his  intention  to  start  civil  disobedience,  to 
marching  to  prooeaalons,  shouting  nstlon- 
allst  slogans,  and  carrying  the  Indian  na- 
tional flag.  Official  figures  give  940  persons 
killed  by  police  or  military  up  to  the  ssme 
date,  and  1.630  Injured — sometimes  by  ma- 
clllna  guns  from  planes.  The  home  memt>er, 
8tr  Bictoald  Maxwell,  said  thst  he  had  no 
figures  on  the  number  prosecuted,  sentenced 
to  death,  or  executed. 

Hundreds  of  India's  dally  newspapers  have 
suspended  publication  as  a  protest  against 
humiliating  press  restrictions.  There  have 
been  cases  of  public  whippings  to  totimldate 
the  people  and  of  exorbitant  collective  fines 
upon  Impoverished  communities  for  the  sus- 
pected guilt  of  one  individual. 

IKDU    AND    THE    WAM 

For  years  before  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  the  people  of  India  expressed  their 
opposition  to  fascism.  They  proclaimed  their 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Ethiopia,  Spain, 
and  China.  And  in  1938.  they  launched  a 
boycott  of  Japanese  goods  to  protest  against 
her  aggression   In  China. 

"The  Congress  Is  fully  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  facing  this  world  menace  In 
cooperation  with  the  progressive  nations  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world."  (Indian  National 
Congress,  December   1936  ) 

Since  1927  Congress  has  been  warning 
Britain  that  unless  the  people  of  India  were 
first  consulted  they  would  not  lend  their 
support  In  any  future  war. 

Disregarding  these  warnings  Britain  de- 
clared Indian  belligerent  without  consult- 
ing snyone  In  the  country. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Congress  re- 
affirmed Its  opposition  to  fascism  snd  Its 
faith  in  democracy,  but  demanded  a  clear- 
cut  enunciation  of  British  war  alms. 

"A  free  democratic  India  will  gladly  as- 
sociate Itself  with  other  free  nations  for 
mutual  defense  against  aggression.  •  •  • 
The  Working  Committee,  therefore.  Invite 
the  British  Government  to  declare  In  un- 
equivocal terms  what  their  war  aims  are 
In  regard  to  democracy  and  imperialism  and 
the  new  order  that  is  envisaged.  In  partic- 
ular how  these  alms  are  gotog  to  apply 
to  India  and  to  be  given  effect  to  In  the 
present."  (Congress  Resolution,  September 
15.  1939  ) 

The  Viceroy  refused  an  explicit  declaration 
of  war  aims,  but  offered  a  "consultative 
group"  to  be  associated  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  disappointment  over  Britain's  response 
led.  In  October  1939,  to  the  resignation  of 
the  nationalists  from  the  Central  and  the 
Provincial   Legislatures. 

OrmUtD  COOFSSATION 

Following  the  collapse  of  France,  (Congress 
made  In  the  summer  of  1940  a  new  offer  of 
cooperation  in  war,  contingent  upon  the 
recognition  of — 

"A  provisional  national  government  at  the 
center,  which,  though  formed  as  a  transi- 
tory measure,  should  be  such  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  all  elected  members 
m  the  central  legislatures." 

The  Viceroys  statement  of  August  9,  1940, 
offered  no  transfer  of  real  power  to  Indian 
hands,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  Viceroy's 
Executive  Council,  and  the  Inclvislon  of  a 
few  Indians   in   a   "War  Advisory  Council." 

INDIA'S  WAS  srrosT 

During  World  War  No.  1,  India's  contribu- 
tion In  manpower  was  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  self-govemtog  Dominions  put  to- 
gether, and  her  financial  contributions  were 
very  large 

In  this  war  India's  soldiers  now  number 
almost  2.000,000 — of  whom  170.000  were  al- 
reedy  In  her  standing  army.  600,000  Indian 
soldiers  are  servtog  overseas. 


India  Is  prodoeliif  80  percent  of  her  own 
war  equipment— as  well  as  supplies  for  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  This  to- 
eludes  armor-plsting  for  tsnks.  ^tc^  small 
arms  shells,  and  many  other  artldea.  She 
is  making  uniforms  at  the  rate  of  16,000,080 
garments  a  month. 

NOT     NATIONAL 


The  Indian  army  has  long  been  treatad  as 
a  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire. 

"Most  of  our  Asiatic  wars  with  ootmUies 
beyond  the  llmlu  of  our  Empire  hsve  been 
earned  on  by  means  of  military  snd  mone- 
<ary  resources  of  the  government  of  India. 
though  the  objects  of  those  wars  were.  In 
some  instances,  purely  British,  and  in  others 
but  remotely  connected  with  the  interests 
of  Indis."  (Major  Wlngste.  "Our  Ftoandal 
Relations  with  India,"  p.  17  ) 

Between  1913  and  1928,  the  military  ex- 
penditure to  India  tocreased  from  22  to  44 
millions  sterling — an  increase  of  100  per- 
cent, as  against  an  Increase  of  less  than 
50  percent  In  Great  Britain  and  33  percent 
to  the  Dominions. 

In  1936-37.  the  military  expenditure  In 
India  represented  54  percent  of  the  central 
budget  and  29  percent  of  the  combined 
central    and    provincial   budgets. 

In  spite  of  the  appallng  burden  on  India, 
the  Indian  soldiers  receive  about  one-third 
the  salaries  that  the  British  soldiers  in  India 
get.  Up  till  very  recently  Indians  were 
barred  from  training  in  aviation,  artillery, 
and  mechanized  warfare,  and  no  Indian  ever 
rose  higher  thsn  the  rank  of  captain.  Even 
now  there  Is  only  an  Inslglficant  number  of 
Indians  commissioned,  and  these  only  to  the 
lower  ranks. 

ICST 


WHT  ctvn. 

The  failure  of  the  Crlppr  mission  generated 
bitterness  and  frustration. 

On  August  8,  1942,  the  Congress  resolution 
called  for  the  establishment  of  s  provisional 
government  whose  "primary  function  must 
be  to  defend  India  and  resist  aggression  with 
aU  the  armed,  as  well  as  the  nonviolent, 
forces  at  lu  command,  together  with  the 
Allied  Powers." 

The  committee  sanctioned  "for  the  vindi- 
cation of  India's  toallenable  right  to  free- 
dom and  Independence,  the  starting  of  a 
mass  struggle  on  nonviolent  lines." 

Nehru  observed  in  the  final  debate:  "The 
resolution  is  not  a  threat;  It  Is  an  Invitation 
and  an  explanation:  It  Is  an  offer  of  cooper- 
ation." 

Ghandhl'8  letter  to  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  In  July  1942  said : 

"I  am  8tral|ilng  every  nerve  to  avoid  a  con- 
filct  with  British  authority." 

Gandhi  started  by  wrlttog  a  letter  to  the 
Viceroy  asking  for  an  Interview.  The  Con- 
gress resolution  was  passed  on  August  8,  and 
on  the  morning  of  August  9.  1942.  all  the 
principal  leaders,  including  Gandhi,  Nehru, 
and  Azad.  were  arrested  and  the  Congress 
was  declared  an  illegal  organization. 

BLOCKING   SCTTLEMCNT 

Since  the  arrests  of  the  Indian  leaders, 
practically  all  the  Indian  parties  have  been 
urging  the  Government  to  reopen  negotia- 
tions. The  Chinese  have  expressed  profound 
concern  over  the  Indian  deadlock.  Sixty  of 
America's  leading  public  men  and  women 
signed  on  September  28.  1942.  a  full-page  ad 
in  the  New  York  Times  urging  mediation  to 
India. 

The  Viceroy  has  refused  to  allow  Indian 
leaders  to  see  Oandhl.  He  refused  permis- 
sion to  William  Phillips,  President  Roose- 
velt's persona:  envoy  to  India,  to  see  Gandhi. 
The  Viceroy  even  refused  to  deliver  to  fuU 
Gandhi's  letter  to  Jlnnah. 

The  British  Government  has  taken  the 
position  that  nothtog  can  be  done  now. 

"Perhaps  I  can  give  you  my  father's  posi- 
tion.   I  feel  that  I  know  what  It  U. 

"My  father  would  want  an  unequivocal 
1   declaration    of    India's    todependence   now. 


itlnc  on  Bsttaia  ef 
If  be  eoold  be  con- 
of  the 


He  would  be 
detail  and  war 
vtooed  of  the 
desire  to  eat  Intfla  tnm. 

"Be  would  not  eooaldw  liniwtHU  Fakla. 
tan,  nm-  doea  Mr.  Jlnnah  dwienrt  It."  Deva- 
das  Gandhi,  son  of  Mshstma  Oandhl.  to  to- 
terview  with  Dewitt  Margentle,  quoted  to 
latter's  IndU's  Problem  Can  Be  Solved.  1948, 
(pp   185.  187). 


AMB  Acribiia 

Ever  since  the  Flrstlworld  War  Brttato  haa 
kept  daafUng  before.  India  the  pro^peet  of 
Dominion  status.  Almost  88  years  taava  goo* 
by  snd  thst  promised  land  still  remains  a 
mirage.    Here  arc  a  few  sample  promtsea: 

"The  policy  of  HU  Majesty's  Government 
with  which  the  Ooremment  of  India  Is  to 
complete  accord  is  that  of  increaslnc  associa- 
tion of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  the  ad- 
mlnlsUsUon  and  the  gradual  development  of 
seIf-go\'emtog  Institutions  with  a  view  to 
the  prcgresslve  reallsaUon  of  a  responsible 
government  In  India  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  British  Empire  "  (Mr.  Montague.  Beere- 
Ury  of  SUte  for  Indls,  August  20.  1917.) 

"I  hope  that  within  a  period  of  months 
rather  thsn  of  years  there  will  be  a  new  Do- 
mtoton  added  to  the  Commonwealth  of  our 
Nations,  a  Dominion  of  another  race,  which 
will  find  self  respect  as  an  equal  within  tha 
Commonwealth.  I  refer  to  India."  (J. 
Ramsay  MatfXwiald,  July  8.  1938  ) 

"I  am  authortaad  on  behalf  of  HU  MajestyH 
Government  to  say  thst  In  their  judgntat 
It  is  implicit  In  the  declaration  of  1917  that 
the  natural  issue  ot  India's  oonstltutlonal 
progress  as  there  contemplated  Is  the  atutn- 
ment  of  Dominion  ststus."  (Lord  Irwla 
(now  Lord  Halifax.  British  Ambaasador  to 
Washington),  Viceroy  of  Indis,  October  81, 
1929) 

"The  object  Is  the  creation  of  a  new  Indian 
Union  which  shall  constitute  a  Dominion  as- 
sociated with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
Dominions  by  a  common  alleglanec  to  the 
Crown  but  equal  to  them  In  every  respect, 
in  no  way  subordlnste  In  any  aspect  of  lu 
domestic  and  external  sllalrs."  (Sir  Stafford 
Crlpps,  March  29.  1942  ) 

There  Is  no  basis  for  Briuin*s  contention 
that  she  has  always  been  preparing  India 
for  eventual  self-government.  It  Is  repudi- 
ated by  earlier  pronouncements  of  promi- 
nent Englishmen,  and  a  recent  serlce  of 
statements  confirms  India's  belief  that.  In 
spite  of  Crlpps'  offer.  Britain  hss  no  Inten- 
tion whatsoever  of  relinquishing  her  hold 
upon  India. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thst  both  the 
Governments  of  England  and  of  India  appear 
to  me  up  to  the  present  moment  unable  to 
answer  sstlsfactorlly  the  charge  of  having 
taken  every  means  in  their  power  of  break- 
ing to  the  heart  the  words  of  promise  they 
have  uttered  to  the  ear."  (Lord  Lytton. 
Viceroy.  187(V-80.  In  a  confidential  letter  to 
Lord  Crsnbrook,  Secretsry  of  State  ) 

"Thst  BrlUln  under  no  circumstances  will 
relinquish  her  responsibility  In  India  Is  .a 
cardinal  principle  not  merely  of  the  present 
government,  but  of  any  government  which 
will  command  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  this  cotintry."  (Lloyd  George,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  August  9.  1938.) 

"No  one  had  the  right  to  tell  the  people  of 
India  that  they  were  likely  In  any  near  pe- 
riod to  attato  Dominion  sUtus,"  (Lord 
Birkenhead,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  November 

8.  1929  ) 

"None  can  say  when  respoxislble  govern- 
ment will  be  estebltshed;  none  can  say  what 
shape  it  will  uke"  (SUnley  Baldwin,  when 
Prime  Mtoister,  December  4,  1884-) 

"Our  Viceroys  and  our  Governors  to  India, 
and  under  them  the  services  that  will  be  re- 
cruited by  the  SscreUry  of  StaU  and  aafo- 
guarded  by  Parliament,  will  have  the  ^ty 
and  the  means  to  enanw.  tf  Bead  b~    *" 
that  p(dltlcal  power  Is  cairelBad  bf 
mlnuters  and  leglalaturcs  for  the 
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tlut  w  Intend.'*    (lUnlcr  Baldwin,  tiraad- 

cMt  OQ  OOMmoMiit  at  India  bin  (mw  oob- 

•UtuUoo)  f«tarmry  t.  IMS) 

CHuaoDU.  tarn  nai* 

iBdM  vooM  VMuli  *nd  «Bn- 

AM  tbt  JuniJMI  <t  l*^,?^**** 

Tl»«t  irr«at  orfantMB  wootd  p—  «t  • 

oat  of  tlf«  into  bMonr     '">"  «**  • 

"  kt  ao  rwuurtqrr    <win- 

la.  iito) 
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«•  IMM  Al««r«  «OtMpl««MI 
lAtUtt  M  Ml  yltUBAU  JMI(  MM 


._  ttMt.  MMpt  la  •  PUMljr 
in  ih«  w«y  10  whicb  rip- 
d  ladU  •ttfndtd  coafrraMM 
tfunof  til*  wif.  «!••  tlut  pfiB«t|ric  «nO^ 
My  lor  Mte  wotili  be  «#r»a  ibU  Mln 
Mf  MM  vfiifh  It  If  iwmimM*  sr  ttMlul 
lif  IM  l0  f aNM*  "    (JiotMrr  ■.  IMl  ) 

"Wt  M0  •MMtfMttHI  hOp««  III  tndM  VMA 
MnMl  kt  NtUMd.   «•  MlMMHrtlllf   MM- 

iMalii  ilMilWMHi  !•  iniMiiMt*  in  1a«* 


opts  Ion 


■aralii  MMMiMi  U  HiHliiinl  In  UmIa 
Willi  HMMiTwa  sliafl  nmr  to  iM«  to  nifijt 
••d  af*  Iftju/Uid  U»a  pr»»tlfi  aMl  ffM»f^" 
•f  ■ntMto  OiiiOTWl  in  todia  tot  daalinf 


•f  Mhum 
vitli  aU 

'Y  Ml 


oidtcad 


"Tha  o»muMxUUt  la  o(  Um 
fuUira  pwri   aacuxitg.  and 
of  iha  ■•rid  deaoand  a  aMrld 
IM«  natioaa.  and  on  no  othar 
prablema  at  ttaa  aaodam   wirl 
SuGli  a  Sadacatloa  •ottld  inaura 
of  lU  constituent  natloni. 
■ggmalon   and  exploitation   by 
o»*f  another,  the  protection  of 
'     tt  of 


tha«  tke 
pragresa 

1  pderiTtnn  of 

can  tba 

to  aolvad. 

tiM  freed  nm 

i  aeveation  at 

one   nation 

national  ml- 

A 

fooi  of 


ni 

(March  I  J,  IHt.) 

mia  surraoder  to  OMdM. 
I  tm  MMaM  IIMM  converMtiooa  and  dfrw* 
nanU  between  Lord  Irwtn  and  Ur  OanAl. 
ff^i«^>«i  tunde  fur  the  eipuUlon  of  the  Ar1t> 
Ml  fldm  India.  Oandbt  eunde  for  the  eub- 
of  Brahmin  domination  for  Brit" 
lUla  In  India.  Tou  will  never  be  abla 
to  OOBM  to  terma  with  Oandhl."     (Mareh 

un.) 

It  la  alarming  and  also  nauaaattng  to  eaa 
Mr.  Oandhl,  a  sedtUotu  middle  tampi*  law- 
yec  atrtdlnf  half  naked  up  the  atqia  ttf  the 
▼tea  ragal  palace— to  parley  on  equal  tcnna 
with  the  repraaentatlTe  of  the  Klng-Xmperar.** 
(March  19S1,  referring  to  the  Oaudhl>Irwtn 
poet.) 

*'Moat  of  the  leading  public  men — of  wtuxm 
I  waa  one  In  those  dajs — made  ipeeches.  I 
certainly  did.  about  the  dominion  status,  but 
I  md  not  contemplate  India  hhvlng  the  same 
constitutional  rlghU  and  sjrstem  as  Canada 
In  any  period  which  we  could  foreeee." 
(December  3.  1B31.) 

"And  I  do  not  believe  the  people  will  eon- 
tait  to  be  edged,  pushed,  tallied,  and  ccaanad 
out  of  India. "     (April  29.  1032.) 

"This  India  home  rule  plan  atrUas  at  tha 
deatlny  of  the  British  Bmplre.  We  have  In 
%^iM  uland  a  population  of  45.000j000  living  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  people  of  any  other 
Kuropto n  country.  One-third  of  these  would 
go  down.  out.  or  under  If  we  ceased  to  ha 
a  great  empire  with  world-wide  connect  tnna 
fp4  tiwda.  •  •  •  And  then  they  ull  ua 
that  tha  ralatloiM  of  Great  Britain  and  In- 
dia are  not  a  matter  for  the  worUng  daaeea 
or  for  the  ordinary  elector.  Let  them  mind 
ttaalr  own  bualneia.  India  has  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  nothing.  It  is  only  thalr  daily 
bread.    Thati  alU"     (Broadcast.  January  29. 

laas.) 

-•  •  •  At  the  Atlantic  mooting  «•  had 
In  mind  primarily  reatoratlon  mt  tha  aov- 
ei^lgnty.  ■alf-goveramcnt.  and  nattwial  Ulo 
U  Stataa  and  natlooa  at  Suvopa  tuam  vmtm 
tha  Naal  yoke  and  tbo  prlnctplaa  which  would 
govern  any  alteratlona  In  tha  tarritorlal 
boundaries  of  the  countries  which  might  have 
to  be  made."     (Beptamher  a.   IMi.   In   tha 

lantic  Ckarttr  and  Ua  applWiatlnn  to  India.) 

"Let  OM  aMk*  thla  olaar.  to  «aaa  thaea 

rt~lT'-r  ha  any  mlataka  ahout  it  tn  any  qyar- 

ter.    Wa  mean  to  hold  our  own.    I  have  aot 

'a  First  Mf  letar  In  coder 

ttia  Uquldatton  of  Ilia  BkI»- 

(Mimihir  10.  IMS.) 


India  wanta  freedom  from  Britain's  po- 
litical domination.  This  U  her  blrthrl^u  aa 
h  nattTin  3ha  la  ant\friiwly  V~^'"g  forwaid 
to  Itoa  day  whan,  as  a  tree  nation,  she  will 
play  an  acsktea  role  in  a  federation  oC  all  tha 
Uae  BiMlw  «(  the  woxld. 


Mr  Ohairffltfi,  an  »iiy  W^\.- 
OMNofiila  and  *»»)ief  §*#*»* .  I  WW  jWWdW« 
■MiM  %»  Mahaiafli  AM  IMm  fftrtdtm  dl 
tha  IMIto  wmwv  iMMM,  t«,  wtw  hM 
MVtwd  ■miMliigl  wttii  em  rs  fur  many 
fmm  fm  m»  ilwillwlHii  H  Mew  Indtaiw 
who  «UM  iMTt  hefor*  IM4. 

ThHi  «Mi  iMd  doma  fear*  a  ttia  raquMl 
of  wilatduwanaa  m  OlMia  and  ^dta,  and  m 
a  faawn  of  au«*eiea>toiM  with  Army  Mun 
in  thoM  oountrtee. 

Moat  of  tbam  had  taken  up  igrlctilttnaa  hy 
inipruvlHi  ^rtot  ^**  conside  ed  woimiHi 
alkatl  ■wanipe.  and  by  makli  g  them  Into 
proSUUe  rlea  flctus.  By  the  ]  aaMge  of  the 
AHatlc  exclusion  bin  thej  su  Idenly  fotmd 
themaetvee  deprrred  of  their  pr  >perty.  Some 
States,  noUbly  Wattilngton.  Dregon.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Artaona.  would  nol  permit  them 
to  own  land.  Their  property  vi  m  taken  away 
from  them  in  one  breath,  li  some  States 
they  could  not  even  get  marr  ed,  the  claim 
bal^  that  they  had  no  civil  B  RhU.  And  so 
we  today  find  these  aoen  who  uae  enperts  In 
tiHa,  and  in  the  scieneei  and  the 
pwhlf  ins  to  the  remo  ral  of 
of  IB  have  dedicated  our  wlvea. 

I  tlMnk  Mr.  Uubsrek  All  K  lan.  prealdeBt 
of  the  India  Welfare  League  113  Broonw 
atiwet.  Mew  Torfc  Oty,  for  2la  great  aa- 
slstance  in  the  endeavor  to  pass  my  bffl, 
and  tonight  I  expraaa  wmg  wan  i  appreciation 
at  the  eCorts  oT  the  ahatrasBn.  1  fr  i.  J.  Ghngh, 
cC  the  ladia  League  «f  Anerii «,  for  getting 
assembled  under  one  voof  ttiie  raet  raultlMde 
so  greatly  iBivaalod  In  demc  cracy  all  over 
the  world. 


Milk  for  Sckhol  CMUrdh 

EAJENSION  t>P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR 


Friday.  Mmy  S  ( 
Wedmeadmtf.  April 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  USTTED  STATES 


Pi  esident. 


Ur.     CAPPER.    Mr 

ClinUm  N.  Howhrd.  editai 
laasaMne,  and  senentl 
the  IirtematiQiM)  Reform 
Washington,  D.  C  wddc 
ment  at  a  bearing  on  May 
a  subcommiUee  appointed 
miUee   oa   AicrlcuiUire 
urguac  tliat  milk  be  provided 
of  Uae  diet  of  tlie 
school  children.    I 
sent  to  hawe  the  atateaae^ 
the  Appendix  of  the 

There  belsx  no  otijeeti^n. 
menl  was  ordered  to  be 
Bxooui  M  XoUowd; 


8up(  rintendent 


un 


nooDcay 


Mr.  Chairman.  Abraham  Uoooln  aaid  at 
the  oondusum  of  his  aest  inaugural  addcaaai 
•I  am  loath  to  dose."  In  view  of  tha  wealth 
of  taatlaony  which  has  been  presented  in 
favor  of  tha  paaaage  of  one  or  tha  other  of 
the  bills  amaldered  loz  three  daj»  by  thU 
oQsunUtea.  2  am  loath  to  hagin 

I  vroie  the  cbalnman  Ixum  Bosi^n  oa 
1^if/i»y  to  auggast  my  daalre  to  ha  haard  U 
the  laraa  balore  the  commUtee  today  »«•  o° 
tha  rr— nj*  of  the  pending  sdbool  lunch 
bill,  and  not  on  tha  method  of  lU  adminlsUa- 
tlon  as  proposed  by  8  ItlO  or  ■.  Ii34.  aa  X  am 
not  an  •Mpvt  oo  aattart  of  administration 
la  a  hUl  of  thu  oharactac.  dividing  the  re* 
aaoMtllitr  »<  IM  aafantfnant  toatwaaa  tha 
TfldoMl  OuvarnaMhl  aa«  tha  ■•ai«i. 

We  Du«t  hMtftily  la«ar  tte  puMif  of  the 
•ahuoi  Uin«h  hitt.  W«  §e^M  aot  io  otiisf. 
wiM  as  i  Ohritttai  aManiMtlnn,  Our  utn 
Mid,  "Who«.evar  thifTUM  ««  *2.^."?2*' 
un.  «f  these  WHla  ehfe  e^sef^dt JWiJ^atg. 
««rily  I  «M  «MMe  ff OB  Iw  dfeeU  la  M  wMf  MM 


or  a 


food  for  a  Miiitwms  of  l 

UtllMWlM  |0  iMm^f . 


luiieh   Sid   through   Mw  J'ood  Olatethuiloa 


Dt. 

oX  Progreoo 

of 

"ederation,  of 

able  state- 

,  1S44,  before 

by  the  Com- 

Forestry, 

as  a  part 

lunch  for 

oon- 

t  prhited  tn 


the  state- 
driuted  in  the 


ti 

That  to  aerauniy  "a  mulitoude" 

that  "JsauB  had  aaoapaasloo  oa  Ui» 
muiutude  haaawe  ttoay  had  aflahiaf  to  oat. 
and  He  commanded  His  diaclplae.  Mflag 
"Olve  ye  them  to  est."  Not  ordy  onoa.  iMt 
twice  Iw  fed  the  hungry  multUude  of  four 
and  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and 
chUdren,  the  record  says,  for  no  other  reason 
t.h*j<  bt^iit*  they  were  hungry.  I  believe 
he  would  say  the  same  to  the  hungry  school 
children  of  this  richest  and  most  Ueesed  4rf 
all  naUons,  ao  matter  how  lacge  or  small  may 
be  their  numbers,  wh^iier  1 .000 .000  or 
10,000.000. 

We  could  multiply  the  reasons,  had  tney 
not  already  been  presented,  and  there  ews 
any  doubt  ahout  the  passage  of  the  bill  with 
such  amendments  as  may  be  offered  in  the 
Senate,  alter  a  favorable  report  by  this  com- 
mittee of  either  S.  laso  or  a.  1884. 

However,  I  do  discover  one  very  liaportant 
difference  laetween  these  two  proposals. 
S.  1830,  known  as  the  RuhmjH  propoiMd.  ceada 
In  Its  title,  "An  act  to  provide  for  Federal 
assistance  In  the  maintenazu^,  azpanalon. 
and  operation  of  school-lunch  and  school- 
mllk  programs,  etc."  This  language  to  re- 
peated throughout  the  bill.  On  page  1, 
line  0.  "school  lunch  and  milk  programs"  a»a 
specifically  named  again.  In  lines  28  and 
24  on  page  2.  we  read,  "distrfbutlon  of  food 
and  milk  for  such  children."  On  page  3, 
line  18.  we  read,  "what  kinds  and  forms  of 
food  and  milk  shall  te  provided."  On  page 
4,  line  1,  we  read.  "Ttils  title  may  be  used  for 
the  piu-chase  of  food  and  milk  and  the  dis- 
tribution thereof,  or  to  make  payments  or 
rapaymants  for  the  puitiiase  of  food  and 
milk."  The  language  to  uniform  and  ex- 
plicit throughout  that  the 
made  lor  school  lunches  are  to  ha  lor 
and  milk." 

In  marked  iiiiilraif  to  thM  piwetolon  In  B. 
1820  is  the  niMgiirwit  laapiage  «f  6.  U 
known  as  the  Smlth-KUander  bill. 
reads,  "to  provide  lunches  and  nuuitlon  in- 
struction thereto  for  chUdren  while  attesid- 
Ing  school.''  The  language  employed  beza  to 
not  only  ambiguous,  but  it  is  rapable  of  vari- 
ous Interpretations  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Oovernmeiit  m&y  supply  for  the  children  to 
drink,  from  thU  appropriation  of  »50.000.000 
"as  a  measure  «C  national  eecurtty"  •  •  • 
"of  tktffi  sriinnl  grade  and  under"  •  •  • 
*to  BsMmwii  tha  health  and  well-being  «r 
the  Natlasia  aMtoben."  aa  stated  In  8.  IBMl 
whieh  spa^AehUr  paovldee  for  wiUk. 

It  would  be  possible  under  the  BasMh-BB- 
eader  hiU.  B  Mat.  to  givw  the  edMol  cMl- 
dren  ooflee,  with  ItsaaBalaa.  to  I 
with  its  tannin,  to  drink,  and  In 
itles,  Coca-Cola,  and  in  othacs  a  light 
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hollc  content  of  malt  liquor,  let  tis  say  up  to 
S.3  percent  which,  for  taxable  purpoees.  Is  not 
now  'Considered  an  intoxicating  leverage. 
This  may  not  t>e  probable,  but  It  would  be 
poeslble,  and  certain  powerful  interests  may 
and  likely  would  attempt  to  so  construe  and 
Interpret  the  statute  so  looeely  drawn,  as  it 
Is  now  construed  for  boys  of  high  school  age 
In  the  Army  training  camp*  of  the  Nation 
and  teen-age  girls  In  mlliury  service. 

We  express  the  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  members  of  the  committee,  that 
with  regard  to  whnt  shall  constltuta  food  and 
drink,  ttte  IsnKuage  of  9  1820,  known  at  the 
Russell  bill.  »hi.n  be  employed,  and  that  such 
in  amendment  shnll  be  mnde  in  ymir  com- 
mtttat  iwport.  oBd  MMtataed  hy  OongreM  "to 
Mffftianltlio  Bfilth  tad  wali^hatng  of  iht 
Nation's  ohildren."  m  itatad  In  tb«  a«t. 


Irrif t<l«R  Vof Ml  NaviftlioB 
IXTCNBUN  Of  RCMAIIKB 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or    NOITIl   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  5  (legUlative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Irrigation  Versus  Navigation," 
originally  published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bis- 
marck (N.  Dak.)  Tribune  of  May  2.  1944. 
together  with  a  news  article  published  in 
the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  the  same  date 
entitled  "Missouri  River  Is  Low  for  May." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ISaiCATION  VEKSUS  NAVIGATION 

War  prices  and  unusually  plentiful  raln^ 
have  restored  Dakota  and  Montana  agricul- 
ture to  prosperity,  but  the  residents  of  thone 
States  have  theu  Angers  crossed.  They  point 
to  the  record  since  1880 — only  one  profliabie 
crop  year  In  five.  Lack  of  moisture  is  the  con- 
stant threat  west  of  the  ninety-s3venth  me- 
ridian. Yet  there  are  small  areas  which  have 
raised  a  crop  each  year  In  spite  of  the  vagaries 
of  weather.  They  are  the  4,410.000  acres  un- 
der Irrigation  along  the  upper  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries. 

Westerners  are  fired  with  the  idea  that  an 
Increase  In  Irrigation  could  stabilize  their 
farming.  It  Is  estimated  aji  additional 
4.5C0.000  acres  could  be  watered.  North 
Dakota,  with  24.000  acres  now  Irrigated,  look* 
forward  to  1.500.000  acres  made  drought-free. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  ready  a  report 
to  Congress  outlining  a  plan  to  spread  far  dis- 
tant the  water  of  the  Missouri. 

The  reclamation  report  will  conflict  in 
many  particulars  with  the  Army  engineers' 
report,  which  already  Is  before  Congress.  The 
Army  proposes  a  series  of  dams  to  control 
floods  and  insure  navigation  on  the  lower 
Mtoaouri.  Army  engineers  say  that  water  for 
Irrigation  still  would  be  available,  but  Irriga- 
tion enthuslasu  answer  that  their  needs 
should  be  met  first  and  any  additional  flow 
be  used  for  navigation.  Other  forms  of 
transportation  are  at  hand,  they  argue*  to 
handle  the  freight  which  river  barges  wou  d 
carry.  They  have  appealed  to  the  Twin 
Cities,  as  the  business  capital  of  their  terri- 
tory  to  assist  in  presenting  their  claims. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  recently  pa«^ 
by  the  House  and  upon  which  a  Senate  sub- 
committee soon  may^open  hearln»s  contains 


authorization  for  a  9-foot  channel  from  Sioux 
City  to  the  mouth  of  tha  Mtoaouri. 
°  Western  CongrsaiBHu  are  aeeking  the  In- 
duUon  of  sn  amendment  which  would  read: 
"In  connection  with  dams  or  works  author- 
leed  by  this  act.  any  use  of  the  waters  of  any 
stream  or  tributary  t'lereof  having  Its  souma 
west  of  the  ninety  atventh  meridian  shall  be 
subordinate  to  and  shall  not  interfere  with 
any  use  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian 
of  such  waters  for  domestic,  irrigation,  min- 
ing purposes  whenever  esUbiishad  undct 
•Uta  law." 

That  to  tha  lantusge  of  an  emendment 
defeated  In  the  Hrmsv.  Bfnatnm  will  be 
asked  U>  Include  it  in  the  river*  and  hsrhnrs 
bill  C'ertsiniy  it  seems  reasnnNbis  to  insure 
water  for  irtinstintt,  «  producilvr  enferprise, 
ahMMl  M  iisviRNtUm  aa  the  lower  Mtoaouri. 
wlMN  aiatntsiiaiiM  far  traiOe  is  «  ooetly  ami 
Mneisnt  aroMdm, 

Yet  Inland  watarwajw  teadart  iMlflt  Mt 
that  tha  water  (d  Ihd  MtoMHin  to  wMMMry 
fur  yeHr'sruund  nsvigatioa  oa  the  lower 
MiMlMlppi  With  unf  ipiPfattaMe  dlmlnu* 
tlon  of  fl4>w  tmtn  the  MlaiMturl  in  dry  weather, 
tha  Chain  of  R<m  ks  itaar  Hi  Units  would  be  a 
Mf  bamrd  Whaa  Um  level  falto  In  tha 
lowar  Mississippi  now.  watar  to  relaaaad  from 
Fort  Peck  Dam  tn  MonUns.  It  to  dear  that 
continued  navigation  on  the  lower  Ml»sto- 
sippi  to  closely  linked  to  continued  trsOc  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  to  the  Twin  Clllea. 

Thtia  the  differing  interests  of  navigation 
and  Irrigation  appear.  Some  years 
water  U  available  for  the  maximum 
of  both,  but  all  agree  thto  to  not  usually  the 
case. 

Despite  these  differences,  spokesmen  for 
each  side  are  reasonable  men  and  their  usual 
attitude  is  only  that  their  arg\mients  not  be 
overlooked  before  Congress  commits  itself. 
Probably  the  first  step  in  a  compromise  to 
to  bring  together  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  have  been  at 
odds  for  years  In  their  whole  approach  to  the 
Missouri  Basin  problem.  When  the  two  re- 
ports are  before  Congres  surely  an  intelligent 
Integration  of  them  can  be  worked  out. 

That  might  well  be  the  plan  for  a  huge. 
sound  post-war  project  of  everlasting  benefit 
to  the  northern  States  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Mtssousi  aivxa  la  low  roi  mat 

Although  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Louto 
is  at  a  near-record  flood  stage,  the  Missouri 
River  here  Is  at  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded 
at  this  season.  Federal  Meteorologist  F.  J, 
Bavendick  Eald  Tuesday. 

The  river  suge  here  Tuesday  morning  was 

3  feet,  1  foot  below  the  previous  low  mark  of 

4  feet  recorded  on  May  24.  1938. 

The  all-time  low  mark  for  the  Missouri 
here,  Bavendick  said,  was  0.9  of  s  foot  on 
December  12,  1913. 

Operation  of  the  Port  Peck  Dam.  which 
shuts  off  the  flow  of  water  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  Missouri,  to  credited  with  causing 
the  low  flow  here. 


Inflationarj  Taiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MXNNXaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  S  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Inflation- 
ary Taxation,"  published  in  the  North- 
western Miller  of  May  3,  1944. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoKt. 
as  follows: 

mVLATIONAaT  TASATtON 

In  the  current  Issue  of  hto  eomi^ny  hotwa 
organ,  mailed  to  customers,  a  miller— who 
we  asstime  would  prefer  not  to  be  quoted  by 
name — dtscuasea  what  he  term*  the  Incress- 
InglT  extravagant  habits  of  btiatnaos  entrr* 
prises.  We  arc  quoUng  below  the  eaeenttal 
part  of  hto  eoauaant.  not  only  becauae  It  to 
•oand  raaaontni  succinctly  sutad  hut  mora 
heoauee  of  a  single  shnrply  pointod  phraao  ■ 
"Certainly  high  income  tax  rales  mtist  M 
more  li'fl^tinnary  thsn  all  other  mmirnow 
combined  " 

'  Preatnt  alWtline  hiuh  in  the  use  of  l»n|* 
dtoian«a  tiMplMa*  fsctiitiM  is  one  maniroH 
iatloa  91  tha  frama  of  auud  of  husiMaas  pea- 
iMd.  TlMi  end  iN  iiiiaiiiih  indrMw  m 
pMtMtger  1 1  Milk  are,  nf  ftiint.  partMUr  due  i« 
•  wartime  srtivities,  inil  Id  aMT  mUmi  ladl* 
rat*  iha  raBMUy  iroviap  Maat*«irt  Rtti« 
tuds  toward  Mp«iM»-«(MMlaaMl  hy  euiilto* 
rat«>ry  tax  ratae.  latravagRnre  is  raia|Niat« 
Certainly  high  inaoaie  ux  rstas  must  ha  aWTd 
'inflationary  than  all  other  inamnwi  aooi* 
tlned.  > 

"The  danger  to  the  Individual  bttslnasanun 
to  the  formation  of  bad  habtu,  hto  own  as 
well  as  thiwe  of  his  organlaatlon.  'What's  the 
use'  to  a  phrase  thst  shotild  never  be  allowed, 
for  some  day  the  good  old  ways  of  thrift  miist 
be  resumed  " 

By  coincidence,  we  were  about  to  air  our 
own  views  on  this  particular  subject  when 
along  came  thto  circular  supplying  the  ex- 
act text  are  needed  phrased  In  better  words 
than  we  ourselves  could  have  chosen.  Can  any 
single  reader  of  thto  think  of  a  single  Item 
In  the  whole  vast  complexity  of  causes  of 
present  and  threatened  further  Inflation  than 
the  current  Income-tax  rates,  especially  those 
which  confiscate  virtually  all  corporation 
earnings  over  6  percent?  Marching  with  It, 
Indeed  part  and  parcel  of  it.  Is  the  Incredibly 
wasteful  spending  of  public  money  for  pur- 
pcwee  not  associated  with  the  actual  war  ef- 
fort and  thus  adding  astronomical  sums  to 
the  mounting  public  debt. 

Every  man  associated  In  any  responsible 
capacity  wlUi  buainess  and  Industry  well 
knows  how  wideepread  to  the  prsctice  of  con- 
stderlng  every  kind  of  expense,  not  with  the 
customary  prudence  and  exercise  of  sound 
business  Judgment  but  largely  In  connection 
with  lu  relation  to  Uxes,  wlthj^e  frequent 
answer  to  expenee  problems  exprceeed  in  the 
phrase,  "Oh.  weU.  why  not?  It  coato  only 
6  cents  on  the  dollar."  This  applies  not 
only  to  such  minor  items  as  telephone  serv- 
ices and  travel  costs  but.  especially  arnoof 
some  of  the  country's  largest  oorporatlona, 
to  such  things  as  adverUsIng  and  ssles  pro- 
motion extra vaganoes.  vast  contributions  to 
this  and  that  permissible  and  preetunabiy 
worthy  cause  and  a  thotisand  Items  of  cost 
which  would  not  be  given  a  moment's  con- 
slderstlon  In  normal  times. 

We  have  willingly  done  our  share  In  aaad> 
bagging  folks  for  these  last-mentlonad  dona- 
tions, but  have  as  yet  failed  to  carry  on  with 
our  cheer  leaders'  emphasis  on  the  argument 
that  most  of  such  contrlbutloru  to  paid  toy 
the  Government.  The  argument  Is.  cf 
course,  perfectly  all  right,  fair  enough  and 
even  endorsed  by  Oovemroent.  Further- 
more, our  eonaclence  Is  as  elastic  as  moat, 
and  we  certainly  take  account  of  every  per- 
missible allowance  In  our  own  settlementa 
with  the  tax  sleuths.  Yet  we  someway  can- 
not escape  the  conclusion  voiced  by  Huckle- 
berry Finn's  'Pap"  when  he  declared  It  "to 
a  hell  of  a  Oovemment  any  way  a  feller  looka 
<t  It. "  We  mean,  of  course,  in  thto  particu- 
lar matter. 

Also  we  know  alasoat  no  man  raapoaatWa 
for  the  maiisisient  vi  even  a  aoiMl  ooe- 
poration  who  would  not  greatly  praUr  la 
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I  ameuit  tUMM  u>  punu«  •  pruiwil. 
_  or  npraaw.  ind  thm  p*y  '■•^•JJ*™' 
■_-at  •  Ulr  wid  lu«t.  •*«»  ovtriiii«i»iM  «•!• 
e<  liki  IMMM  ptiiiii  to*  «»«•  p«nnitud 

gg^i^Mr  MbAbtituttos.  r«ooo- 
ftod  •  MOM  «<  tttm  oMd*  not  aceu- 
Mi«j«  to  k*  OTWi  «lMMUd  tn  MifaaM  oC  Um 
•Mmt.  ir7MriB«Mi.<«Miff  totlMaecu- 
nevotihtB  tmtam  tt  auattaanUaa  w«  Imv* 
fe«i  to  ft**  lo  tt  vttli  littte  or  DO  worib-whiia 
tm  tm  owD  r«uu«*l]r        **  —*--"-*•- 
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«(  lonDAtloo  U 

woqooCtd^flM  bi^aatac  macf  Ml  to  laM- 
iMt.   Mra  wttoflUMMdinbuilaMiMMaMrtly 

■Mt   b«T*  O^Mttr   to   •AtV^  IfeMMlVM   to 

ff»f^ig  MtMktkXM.  So  quite  poMlbly  tn« 
tu-raducM  apendthnft  of  tcxujr  in*)f  tn  tbe 
bard  dajra  which  qulu  poMlbly  m»y  succeed 
Miily  return  to  bit  old  babltt  of 
•ad  •oonoav-  ^'t.  eo  far  m  now 
•  foiwaan.  to*  wUl  Iibt*  then,  u  be  baa 
tbo  ovtrthadovtsc  vaatM  of  govern - 
_  Jt.  qulto  poMlbty  incrMMd  bf  aoiM  new 
rtant  to  tb«  •eonoBie  pbtloaoplhy  of  owroom- 
Ing  bard  times  by  increased  taxfttlon  and 
multiplied  espenditurM  of  public  fund*.  It 
is  not  beyond  iBMiclnatUin  to  pteture  an  ad- 
ministration of  foremment  tetttnj  out  to 
defeat  depression  by  keeping  up  civilian  ex- 
pecdttures  to  t|>e  present  t»ests  of  war  costs. 
Sounds  sDly.  bwt  uilflil  happen. 


>w«r 


N^a* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 


Of  THE  SKNAim  09  THX  UNirXD  8TAT1S 

Frtdag.  May  5  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12).  1944 

Ifr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "How  Much  Manpower?",  pub- 
Ikbed  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Thurs- 
tey.  May  4.  1944. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwoao. 
as  follows: 

MOW  UJXm  MAXPOWiaY 

;  for  tbe  Army  Senrlce  Poroea  erfalcb 

Ids.  Lieutenant  General  Sonaervell 

ttils  tbe  American  Lagloa  that  tbe  ite«^r'» 
greatest  demand  oo  tbe  country's  manpower 
to  sUll  to  oome.  Tt>ere  will  be  a  terriflc 
jioblsiii,  he  belieree.  when  we  try  to  take 
l.aWXMX)  more  men  from  the  factories  and 
tttwi*  and  SUU  try  to  w^ftT******  production  at 
a  H«gt^  eBOi«h  level  to  beat  Germany  and 
But.  spsiyklBC  «B  the  same  day  at  a 
of   tbe  aiirm^t—   council   of    tbe 

IMeratlon  of  Lal>or.  Mr.  William 
Green  caloUy  assiirss  us  that  there  Is  no  man- 
power shortage  whatercr.  only  sporadic  local 
■bnrtrt":  bo'*  Uk^7  to  be  labor  surpluses 
ttom  tbto  point  forward.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
oovmbU  itaeU  takea  tbe  Army  severely  to  task 
fbr  aear  having  propoeed  a  National  War 
Oainre  Act.  dedane  that  tbe  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  meaeure  have  been  demol- 
ta^Mtdj  and  demands  that  all  Government 
5fiiw»fi^  vho  have  ever  favored  this  proposal 
bade  down  from  their  support  of  it  entirely. 
It  w""  to  wi  that  the  eaecuttve  council 
o(  the  American  Pederatlon  at  Labor  Jetak- 
tng  a  quite  larga  Vdau  of  itopaaalbStty  on 

^  Ww.  tbe  Secretary  <tf  tbe  Navy. 
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and  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Marttl 
tbe  awTUr  o(  astloMting 
will  be  a<tor  our 
not  the  mere  advaaei 
mmln  mUitary  aad  aaval 
oilsa.    Mr.  Green,  aad  Mr 
Uwls  as  well,  guesaed  badl] 
ttuUly  oppoeed  the  prompt 
Selaetlve  Service  Act.    It  w 
fort  to  the  organised  labor 
leadvs  again  guess  badly 
In  our  own  Judgment, 
portaat  afpHsenta  in '— 
oC  a  Hattoaal  War 
rlouaiy  ■iisawad.  tat 
tbe  critics  at  tbto  plan, 
tbat  Mieh  a  msaiare  (1) 
BMre  effective  laefboil  of 
power  to  lUl  reatty  critical 
Jurnlshed  by  tbe  present 
ods:    it)    could  and  wouW 
reduction  of  labor 
running  at  tbe  perfectly 
n   percent  a  year,  in  w 
provide  a  safeguard  for 
perau  emergencies,  which 
are  forced  suddenly  to 
hundreds  al  tbOMHBda 
production  of  i 
meet  a  surprise  tactic  or 
uon  of  the  eneeay:  and  ( 
coHM  aad  needed  aas 
in  tbe  geld  tbat  they  are 
nated  against  imfairly; 
at  boaae  leaignlefi  and  w 
same  l««al  oWlgatkm  for 
resU  solely  on  tbeir 

Ibeae  are  all  strong 
wben  many  American  boy 
in  Praxxce  and  the  Pacific 


tum-o^  er 


a  time, 
uie 
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REMARK 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  ! ).  WINTER 

or   KAIfSiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RK  'RESENTATIVES 


Friday,  May 


Mr.  WINTER.    Mr.  6  ?eaker,  President 


Rooeevelt's     ordering 


one  of  ttoa 
the  wiaotaient 


lUave 


would 
rserulttaff 


ttoaa  to 


1  it-^r-i 

bring   about    a 

which  U  now 

fantastic  rate  of 

(3)    wotild 

in  sudden  des- 

may  occur  if  we 

tens  or  even 

into  the 

y  new  weapon  to 

surprise  Inven- 

would  give  wel- 

to  our  soldiers 

being  dlacrlmi- 

we  who  are  safe 

Uingly  accept  the 

lervice  wblcb  now 


argionents  tn  a  year 
will  die  in  acUoD 
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the     Army 


to 
move  in  on  Montgomkry  Ward  li  Co. 
after  he  had  been  ass  ired  by  Attorney 
General  Biddle  that  he 
to  Issvw  such  an  orde ', 
that  labor  difiBculties  it  the  plant  were 
impeding  or  threatenl  ig  to  Impede  the 
war  effort,  is,  In  my  o|  liaion.  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  specti  cles  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

What  were  those  lab<  r  difficulties?  No 
Issue  of  wages  or  work!  ag  conditions  was 
involved.  What  was  i  ivolved  was  this; 
the  company  had  not  s  gned  the  C.  I.  O.'s 
contract  which  carried  a  maintenance  of 
union  membership  clai  ise  and  which  re- 
quired the  company  t>  withhold  union 
dues  from  the  employe  «s'  wages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union.  The  old  contract 
had  expired  in  Decemb  ar  1943.  The  War 
Labor  Board  ordeied  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  without  an  ele  :tion  by  the  com- 
pany employees  as  pro'  ided  for  by  an  act 
of  this  Congress.  The  company  refused. 
Tbe  C.  I.  O.  ir*»««*^^  or  lered  a  strike  and 
I^oed  pickeli  arotmc  the  plant  in  an 
effort  to  keep  empUyees  out  of  the 
premises.  Howcvwr,  with  protection 
from  the  law  enforoineiit  of&clals  of 


Chiesfo.  atalnft  violent,  many  of  ths 
worttcn  remalnad  at  their  jobs  and  tha 
company  conttnued  to  operate  iU  bt«l- 
neu.  But  because  there  was  no  signed 
contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Biddle  ruled  that  Mcotgomery  Ward 
A  Co.  was  Impeding  or  threataniof  to 
Impede  the  war  effort. 

If  the  war  effort  can  be  Impeded  in  this 
manner  in  a  mail-order  eiUWlshment 
stich  as  this.  It  can  be  empeded  In  any 
business  Institution  In  the  Nation  and 
soldiers  can  be  sent  to  take  over  when- 
ever the  President  gives  the  order. 

The  average  American  citizen  Is  not 
conoemed  over  the  affairs  of  Montcom- 
ery  Ward  L  Co.  as  such.   What  he  Is  con- 
cerned with  is  the  implication  that  the 
trend  toward   fascism  has  become  so 
pronouDoed  in  tlie  United  States  that  it 
Is  now  possible  for  the  Government  to 
take  st«»  such  as  the  PascisU  took  in 
Italy  and  the  Nazis  took  in  Germany- 
steps  that  mean  the  civil  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  no  longer  are  seciire;  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  whims  and  preju- 
dices of  Government  ofHclals  and  agents. 
Supporters  of  the  administration  are 
crying  out  in  holy  horror  that  the  com- 
pany's chairman.  Mr.  Avery,  defied  the 
President  and  by  the  same  token  defied 
the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Sounds  like  a  good  argument,  does  It  not? 
But  lew  than  a  year  ago  one  John  L. 
Lewis  wa.s  defying  the  same  President 
and  th    same  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  President,  through  his  At- 
torney General,  sent  no  soldier?:  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  ^eize  the  United 
Mine  Workers  organization  and  bodily 
eject  Mr.  Lewis  from  his  office.    Evident- 
ly It  makes  a  difference  who  does  the  de- 
fying. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  answer  as  to  why 
there  is  a  difference  in  who  does  the  de- 
fying may  be  found  in  a  speech  Attorney 
General  Biddle  made  on  March  5. 1942.  at 
a  banquet  held  at  the  Cosmos  Club  here 
In  the  city  of  Washine;ton  and  sponsored 
by  the  leftist  New  Republic  magazine, 
celebrating  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
New  Deal's  ascent  to  power.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  Sidney  Hillman. 
now  head  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  political  action 
committee,  was  a  guest  at  this  banquet. 
In  this  speech  Mr  Biddle  stated.  "The 
success  of  the  New  Deal  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  It  Is  not  Just  a  group  of  theorists 
and  liberals,  but  because  it  Is  a  political 
party  tied  up  with  the  labor  movement 
imder  an  able  political  leader."  Mr. 
Biddle  also  stated  in  this  speech,  "Re- 
gardless of  the  war.  we  must  keep  up  the 
fight  for  the  liberalism  of  the  New  Deal." 
Defiance  of  the  Government  in  error 
reaps  no  condemnation  through  the 
years.  Many  men  have  defied  the  Gov- 
ernment when  it  was  in  error.  George 
Washington  did  and  so  did  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Mr.  Avery,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  in  this 
case  defied  the  Government  because  he 
dared  to  believe  the  fact  we  are  at  war 
Is  not  enough  to  empower  even  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  ignore  the 
fourth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  provides  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  seciije  In  their  person.s, 
homes,  businesses,  and  effects  against 
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unreasonable  search  and  seizure  shall 
not  be  violated. 

A  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe,  agree  with  Mr.  Avery  that 
a  great  mercantile  establishment  is  not 
a  war  plant  and  that  the  Presidential 
right  of  seizure  does  not  apply  without 
due  process  of  law. 

For  those  of  us  who  believe  in  peaceful 
adjudication  of  controversies  between 
capital  and  labor— adjudication— not 
mere  arbitrary  decisions  by  the  admlnU- 
tratlve  branch  of  the  Government,  there 
is  something  omlnou.*)ly  Inimical  In  the 
helplessness  of  any  individual  or  firm  op- 
posed by  the  Government  as  Illustrated 
in  this  case. 

The  manner  in  which  President  Roose- 
velt and  Attorney  General  Biddle  han- 
dled this  situation  just  is  not  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things.  It  smacks  too 
much  of  Hitlerism,  the  very  thing  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  suppress. 

As  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
the  parents  of  these  boys,  and  the  boys 
themselves,  It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  the  liberty  they  are  dying 
for  on  the  battlefields  abroad  is  not  as- 
sassinated on  the  home  front  and  to  this 
end  I  am  sure  the  Confn*ess  will  meet  its 
responsibility  unflinchingly. 


The  Montfomery  Ward  Case 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  this  Mont- 
gomery Ward  matter  I  shall  first  brlefiy 
summarize  my  position  and  then  set  It 
forth  more  fully.  First,  then  I  am  going 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  investigation.  I 
think  it  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper, 
and  I  hope  every  phase  of  the  matter 
will  be  gone  into. 

In  the  second  place  I  believe  that  or- 
ders of  the  Executive  and  the  executive 
departments  should  In  all  cases  be  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  determine 
and  define  the  extent  and  scope  of  those 
powers.  But  in  the  third  place  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  if  the  War  Labor 
Boards  to  be  effective  if  it  is  to  settle 
labor  disputes  in  the  only  way  they  can 
be  settled  In  wartime  the  War  Labor 
Board  must  be  supported  in  its  decisions 
by  responsible  public  officials.  To  sup- 
port the  Board  only  part  of  the  time, 
only  when  a  Member  of  Congress  likes 
the  decision  Is  not  to  support  them  at 
all.  Unless  the  War  Labor  board's  de- 
cisions are  going  to  be  upheld,  unless 
people  are  going  to  loyally  abide  by  them, 
then  it  cannot  be  what  it  was^et  up  to  be, 
namely  a  wartime  substitirteifor  the  last 
steps  of  collective  bargaining,  for  the 
strike  or  the  lockout  or  action  by  either 
employers  or  workers  which  impedes 
nroduction.  Upon  those  people  who  are 
undermining  the  Board  and  its  work  will 
rest  responsibility,  if    they   succeed  in 


their  efforts  of  desiring  some  other 
meMM  of  MsuriitK  us  a  coniinuatlon  of 
the  most  prodigious  production  that  has 
ever  taken  place  In  all  the  world.  Amer- 
ica is  outproducing  the  whol?  world  to- 
day. Something  or  other  must  be  right 
about  that  situation,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, corporation  officials,  atid  every- 
body else  ought  to  think  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  destroy  existing  machinery 
that  has  made  this  production  possible. 
But  to  encourase  defiance  of  decisions, 
especially  unanimous  declsloiu  of  the 
Board,  Is  to  invite  exactly  that  result. 

The  temporary  taking  over  of  certain 
property  of  Montgomery  Ward  k  Co. 
by  the  Government  and  the  events  which 
led  up  to  It  have  precipitated  a  critical 
situation  in  our  country  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  Invasion  of  Europe,  when  all  our 
thoughts  should  be  upon  that  great 
effort. 

It  is  very  important  that  .some  straight 
thinking  be  done  by  all  of  us,  and  with 
the  hope  that  all  the  facts  can  be  made 
available  to  the  people  thereby  I  shall 
vote  for  the  pending  resolution  for  a 
thorough  congressional  investigation  of 
this  whole  Montgomery  Ward  matter. 

I  cannot  agree  fully  with  th  -  sweeping 
nature  of  the  Attorney  General's  descrip- 
tion of  the  President's  powers.  There 
are.  and  must  be,  limits  to  those  powers, 
although  in  time  of  war  those  limits  have 
got  to  be  greatly  extended  if  we  are  to 
fight  the  war  successfully.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  whether  either  the 
President  or  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
exceeded  the  proper  scope  of  their  pow- 
ers should  be  decided  by  the  courts,  as  is 
now  being  done.  In  the  minority  report 
of  the  Smith  committee  to  Investigate 
executive  agencies,  which  was  Just  is- 
sued, I  myself  wrote: 

It  la  our  opinion  that  provision  for  appeal 
to  the  courts  of  the  land  from  the  declBlons 
of  the  executive  agencies  exercising  such 
broad  and  sweeping  powers  as  those  given  to 
the  Oflloe  of  Price  Administration  and  War 
Labor  Board  is  no  more  than  fitting  and 
proper.  At  tbe  very  least,  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations should  have  the  opportunity  of 
appealing  to  the  courts  to  see  whether  the 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  decision  Is  a  valid 
one  and  wliether  the  agency  in  question  has 
exceeded  its  duly  granted  power  and  au- 
thority in  issuing  such  a  regulation.  Indeed, 
it  is  our  opinion  that  provision  for  appeal 
to  tbe  courts  would  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  sUbillaation  structure,  and  we 
are  cerUin  that  the  possibility  of  such  court 
review  would  add  greatly  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation  In  their  dealings 
with  these  agencies. 

According  to  the  tripartite  form  of 
the  American  Government  Congress 
must  grant  powers,  the  Executive  must 
exercise  them  and  the  courts  must  decide 
whether  or  not  they  have  been  property 
exercised. 

Fundamental  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, however,  is  the  effect  of  this  whole 
situation  on  America's  war  effort.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  dui- 
ing  this  war.  When  North  American 
Aircraft  plant  was  taken  over  I  spoke 
publicly  in  support  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion, pointing  out  that  the  Nation  could 
not  tolerate  a  strike  and  that  the  Interest 
of  the  Nation  was  paramount  to  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  any  group. 


In  ronnecilon  with  the  eoal  mine  die- 
pute,  I  s(>oke  publicly  afialnst  refusal  of 
John  L.  LewiS  to  submit  his  case  to  iba 
War  Labor  Board,  against  the  fact  that 
the  War  Labor  Board  was  clrcumvetued 
In  the  handling  of  the  matu*r,  and 
againiit  what  appeared  to  me  the  break- 
ing of  the  no-strike  pledge  by  Lewis. 

la  the  railroad  situation  I  was  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  better  handling  of 
It  by  th(?  Government  could  have  settled 
the  matter  without  the  drastic  action 
tak:»n.  But  I  wrote  in  my  newspaper 
column  at  the  time  my  approval  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  President's 
action  and  pointing  out  that  by  means 
of  the  Government  taking  over  the  rall- 
roadK  temporarily  all  possibility  of  strike 
was  removed.  In  this  particular  case 
I  do  not  believe  a  strike  would  have  taken 
place  anyway. 

But  my  puipose  In  reviewing  thh  his- 
tory is  to  show  one  thing.  From  the 
beginning  I  have  consistently  upheld  the 
principle  that  the  War  Labor  Board  must 
be  the  wartime  substitute  for  peacetime 
methods  of  collective  bargaining:  that 
strlke)>  and  stoppages  of  work,  whoever 
is  at  lault.  must  be  prevented;  and  that 
the  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  by  both 
sides  accepting  decisions  of  this  Board 
and  loyally  abiding  by  them.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  let  management  and 
labor  fight  out  their  differences  and  to 
leave  both  of  them  free  to  do  so.  In 
wartime  that  simply  will  not  work, 

I  cannot  take  a  different  position  with 
regard  to  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
than  I  took  in  connection  with  North 
American  Aircraft,  the  mines,  or  the 
railroads.  I  found  no  great  outcry  that 
the  Constitution  was  being  overthrown 
in  any  of  these  three  Instances.  In  those 
three  cases  the  Government  took  action 
to  curb  the  demands  of  labor.  In  the 
Montgomery  Ward  case  it  is  taking 
action  because  the  employer  has  reftned 
to  agree  to  a  War  Labor  Board  decision, 
although  It  was  a  unanimous  decision  of 
employer,  public,  and  labor  members  of 
the  Board.  I  have  supported  the  Gov- 
ernment when  It  temporarily  put  the  fiag 
over  properties  in  order  to  resist  demands 
of  libor,  which  the  workers  believed 
were  Just  demands.  I  take  the  same  po- 
sition in  support  of  my  Government 
when  it  takes  similar  action  to  meet 
Montgomery  Ward's  defiance  of  a  unani- 
mous War  Labor  Board  decision,  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  wartime  labor  has  a 
right  to  strike  against  a  War  Labor  Board 
decision.  Neither  do  I  believe  Mont- 
gom-iry  Ward  &  Co,  has  that  right. 

When  last  winter  the  President  took 
over  the  railroads  temporarily  the  unions 
stated,  as  they  should  have  done,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  contemplate  a  strike 
against  the  United  States  Government, 
regardless  of  how  justified  the  men  might 
feel  in  the  position  they  had  taken. 
Montgomery  Ward  said  just  tlie  opposite. 

Now,  what  exactly  did  the  President 
ask  of  Montgomery  Ward?  He  simply 
asked  that  they  agree  to  continue  in  ef- 
fect the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the 
union  under  which  they  have  operated 
for  the  past  year  until  such  time,  not 
longer  than  30  days,  as  was  required  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
conduct  an  election.  Montgomery  Ward 
refused  to  agree  to  a  CO-day  continuance 
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of  ttM  Mine  agreement  that  they  had 
•creed  to  a  year  aco  and  thus  predpi- 
Uted  the  present  situation.  What 
chanced  their  minds? 

lir.  Avery's  statement  that  the  issue 
Is  whether  or  not  anyone  Is  going  to  be 
compelled  to  belong  to  a  union  in  order 
to  work  for  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is 
simply  false.   The  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership provision  does  not  compel  the 
employer  to  hire  members  of  the  union. 
He  can  hire  whomever  he  sees  fit.  Neither 
does  it  compel  any  employee  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  to  join  it.    All  It  pro- 
vides Is  that  anyone  who  continues  as  a 
member  of  the  union  15  days  after  the 
contract  goes  into  effect  shall  remain  a 
meml)er  of  the  union  as  Ion?  as  that  con- 
tract lasts— usually  for  1  year.    As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Avery  himself  has 
made  the  statement  in  connection  with 
the  current  dispute  that  he  did  not  want 
to  deal  with  thLs  particular  union  for  the 
..  rCMon  that  it  only  had  20  percent  of  the 
freekers  in  the  plant  as  members.     In 
other  ^words.  80  percent  of  Mr.  Avery's 
employees  have,  under  the  terms  of  the 
same  War  Labor  Board   decision 

,  he  refuses  to  continue  to  abide  by, 

not  t>een  members  of  the  union  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  War 
Labor  Board  to  decide  disputes  in  a 
manner  100  percent  agreeable  to  both 
labor  and  management.  Usually  It  will 
not  please  either.  In  the  future  it  will 
make  decisions  denying  pay  increases  to 
workers:  it  will  make  decisions  which 
employers  will  not  like. 

If  the  management  of  Montgomei^r 
Ward  is  going  to  be  exalted  into  a  posi- 
ttoa  of  national  heroism  because  it 
ciMMaes  to  defy  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  then  we  must  expect,  if 
we  are  to  be  fair,  to  accord  that  same 
right  to  other  employers  aftd  other 
groups  of  workers  in  future  labor  dis- 
putes. It  goes  without  saying  that  those 
employers  and  those  workers  will  be  quite 
Meonvinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their 
eaaae  as  Mr.  Avery.  Either  the  War 
Labor  Board  decisions  have  to  t>e  ac- 
cepted and  upheld  or  else  everybody — 
not  ju«t  Mr.  Avery — will  have  to  be  ex- 
cused from  paying  any  attention  to  them 
and  allowed  to  do  as  they  see  fit.  In 
that  event  the  War  Labor  Board  will  be- 
cooie  usdeaa  and  we  will  be  without  any 
BMctaloery  for  settling  labor  disputes  in 
this  war  period.  Tne  dangers  in  such  a 
sltuatioB  I  need  not  elaborate. 

As  I  have  aald.  I  believe  Montgomery 
Ward  or  any  other  company  or  any 
Hrieo  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  courts 
for  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
War  Labor  Board  acted  In  excess  of  its 
MrtiMrltj  aod  whether  the  action  taken 
Is  lc«al  or  not  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  is  now  being  taken  and  these 
umattons  will  be  determined  there  as 
th^  dMuM  be.  Should  the  courts  de- 
cide that  the  Government  acted  in  ex- 
cess of  tts  authority  then  that  puts  an 
entire  different  complexion  on  the 
whole  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
It  also  will  nean  that  we  must  very 
qakkly  devise  some  other  method  than 
thooe  now  In  use  of  assuring  continuous 
production  for  the  war. 


No  one  regrets  more  th  in  I  that  this 
whole  thing  has  happened  Its  political 
value  to  the  opponents  of  t  le  present  ad- 
ministration is  too  obviois  to  require 
comment.  Whether  that  factor  in  the 
situation  influenced  MonlKomery  Ward 
to- take  the  position  it  did  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  presume  to  say.  1  Jut  the  refusal 
of  this  company  to  contin  le  in  effect  for 
a  brief  30  days  its  work  ng  agreement 
with  this  union  pendir  g  a  decision 
through  a  duly  held  elect  Dn  by  the  Na 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  as  to 
whether  the  imion  is  ent  tied  to  be  the 
certified  collective  bargai  oing  agent  in 
its  plants  is  in  my  judgmt  nt  a  very  con 
siderable  contribution  tow  eird  weakening 
the  hand  of  the  only  Gpvemment  we 
have  at  preesnt  to  carry 
namely,  the  Government 
States. 


Farm  MacliiiMry 


REMARKS 


or 


KON.  GEORGE  W 

OF  INSUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  BEPR  CSENTATIVES 


Friday,  May  5, 


1944 


Spea  cer 


Mr.  GILLIE.     Mr 
ers  have  been  called   on 
mendous  food- production 
The   production   records 
patriotic,  haid- working 
the  past  few  years  have 
when  we  consider  the 
which   they  have   worketi 
had  many  difficulties  in 
sary  machinery — and  too 
been  able  to  get  it  at  all. 
much  of  their  young, 
labor,  and  in  spite  of  thi 
have  already  gone  into 
I  read  in  this  morning  s 
lective  Service  has  order^ 
tlon  of  present  farm 
view  of  drafting  more 
skilled  farmers. 

Whitley  County  in  my 
ana.  bke  other  farm  aresfs 
ing  a  difi&cult  farm  help 
der  leave  to  extend  my 
dude  the  following 
mously  adopted  by  the 
War  Board  in  session  at 
Ind..  on  April  28: 


ex  >erienced 


Wbereaa  the  different  loo^I 
United  Statm  Omartznent  o 
been  instracted  to  urge  ' 
food  to  the  maximum  of 
patriotic  endeavor:  and 

Wbereas  IndustrUl  planti 
wte  contracts  which  enable 
to  far  outbid  farmers  for 
produets  aaifeatcd  under 
prlosB:  and 

Whereas  the  age  of  the 
Coxmty  farm  operator  la 
above  SO  years;  and 

Whereas  the 
operative,  ia  rapidly  raising 
ator^    age    to    still    hlghei 
alarmlagly    reducing 
and 

Whereas  the  labor-saving 
now  In  effect  Is  Inadequat 
tlon  needs  of  the  county; 


selectlve-s(  rvlce 


on  this  war — 
of  the  United 


GILLIE 


our  farm- 
to  meet  tre- 
goals  in  1944. 
made  by  our 
armors  during 
miraculous 
h4ndicaps  under 
They  have 
obtaining  neces- 
often  have  not 
They  have  lost 
farm 
numbers  who 
liilitary  service, 
japer  that  Se- 
reconsidera- 
defeiknents  with  the 
otir  younger, 


istrict  in  Indl- 

is  experienc- 

ituation.    Un- 

remarks,  I  in- 

resdlutions  unanl- 

^  Thitley  County 

Columbia  City, 


divisions  of  the 

Agriculture  have 

fahners  to  produce 

heir  ability  as  a 

have  been  given 

manufacturers 

labor  with  farm 

O.   P.  A.   ceiling 

average  Whitley 
estimated  to  be  well 


policy  now 

the  average  oper- 

levels,    thereby 

production   efficiency; 

machinery  policy 
for  the  produc- 
4id 


Whereas  Imported  foreign  labor  has  been 
altcgether  unsalisfactoiy  for  all  general  farm 
woriL  excepting  hand  labor:  Therefore  be  it 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  we  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  Whitley  County  War  Board  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
do  petition  the  Whitley  County  Selectlva 
Service  Board  to  maintain  the  present  sup- 
ply of  dependable  and  sUlled  agricultural 
labor  on  our  farms  throughout  the  productive 
season  now  under  way;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Whitley  County  Seiectlve 
Service  Board,  the  Indiana  Selective  Service 
Board,  the  Indiana  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board  and 
the  press. 

Wilson  Bxnnztt, 
Chairman,  Agricultural  Adjustment 
AMOCiatiOn. 

Wkldon  Mat. 
Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer  Albion 
Production  Credit  Association. 
H.  K.  Watwh, 
Manager.  Whitley  County.  R.  E.  M.  C. 

B.  V.  WmwsT. 
County  Agent,  Purdue  Agricultural 
Extension  Service. 


D.  A.  V.  Policies  aod  Objectiret 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or  Nrw  ToaK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4. 1944 

Mr.  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  wounded 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1,  I  am  a  life 
member  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, which,  incidentally,  is  the  only 
congressionally  chartered  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  tha«:e  Americans 
who  have  been  either  wounded,  gassed, 
injured,  or  disabled  while  serving  active- 
ly in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  some  country  allied  with  it, 
during  time  of  war. 

As  a  D.  A.  V.  member,  I  receive  Its  of- 
ficial publication,  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  semimonthly  newspaper  in 
a  recent  issue  of  which  I  noted  an  out- 
line of  the  policies  and  objectives  of  th« 
D.  A.  V. 

This  outline  emphasizes  two  points: 
First,  preserve  America  and  its  free- 
doms: and  second,  promote  welfare  of 
America's  disabled  defenders  and  their 
dependents.  These  two  points,  with 
which  all  of  us  can  certainly  agree,  are 
interrelated,  and  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  America. 

Such  outline  is  here  Inserted,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Preserve  America  and  Its  freedoms. 

A.  Protect  America. 

1.  Maintain  adequate  specialised  '  armed 
force*.  (Numerous  laws.  approprlaUons.  and 
pending  blUs.) 

2.  Produce   needed   war   mattflal   quickly    ^ 
(policy) . 

3.  Mobilize  America's  manpower  efficiently 
(policy). 

B.  Provide  adequately  for  America's  de- 
fenders and  their  dependents. 

1.  Maintain  adequate  pay  dwlng  service, 
supplemented  by  adequate  poet-war  adjust- 
ments on  an  "earned  merits"  basis.  H.  R. 
4256.  by  Hon.  Ovebtom  Bbooks.  of  Louisiana. 
Now  before  CommlUae  on  World  War  Vet- 
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erans'  Legislation.     AUo.  sec.  55  of  Disabled   i 
Amerlcau  Veterans  omnibus  bill.  H.  R.  912.)     i 

2.  Liberalize  national  service  life  Insurance  j 
provisions.  (H.  R.  4770.  by  Hon.  John  E  : 
Rankin.  Now  t>efore  Committee  on  World  ■ 
War  Veterans'  Leglslaticm.)  I 

3.  Establish  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps    I 
boards  of  appeals  and  reviews,  with  author-    | 
Ity  to  revise  dl£chai-ge  certificates.      (H.  R. 
1105.  as  to  Army,  by  Hon.  Ovehton  Bcooks.    I 
Now   before  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
H.  R.   1110,  as  to  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,    , 
by  Hon.  Ed.  V.  Izac.  of  California:  now  before 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.     Also  sees.  55-56 
of  H.  R.  912  ) 

4.  E:nph  -siie  complete  assembly  of  med- 
ical records  fcalore  dvtcharge  (policy). 

C.  Eliminate  excess  profits  from  all-out 
war  for  freedom 

1.  Control  purchasing  power  of  United 
States  money  (policy*. 

2.  Impose  taxes  according  to  ability  to  pay 
(policy). 

3.  Reflate  men.  money,  material,  ma- 
chines toward  war, victory  (policy). 

D.  Perpetuate  Americanism. 

1.  Protect  Americanism  by  Its  promotion. 
(Educational  publicity  ) 

2.  Promote  workable  representative  de- 
mocracy. (Educational  publicity.  Numer- 
ous bills.) 

3.  Protect  democratic  institutions  against 
subversive  forces. 

(a)  Have  all  persons  fingerprinted,  regis- 
tered, and  identified.  (H.  R.  1032.  by  Hon. 
Raymond  S.  Spkincer.  of  Indiana.  Now  l>e- 
fore  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.) 

(b)  Issue  certificates  to  all  citizens.  (H.  R. 
812,  by  Hon.  Chaki.es  R.  Ci^ason.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Reported  favorably  by  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  on  March 
2.  1943.  Rept.  No.  201.  Now  on  Union  Cal- 
endar of  House.) 

n.  Promote  welfare  of  America's  disabled 
defenders  and  their  dependents.  (H.  R  912. 
Disabled  American  veterans'  omnibus  bill, 
by  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin,  of  Mls'trsppl. 
chairman  of  the  Hovise  Committee  on  V.'orld 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Referred  to  his 
committee  ) 

A.  Keep  Veterans'  Administration  primar- 
ily for  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
(policy). 

B.  Extend  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
services  to  all  of  America's  disabled  veterans 
(policy). 

1.  Through  expanded  national  and  local 
•ervice  officers'  set-up  (policy). 

2.  By  extensive  educational  publicity 
(policy). 

C.  Liberalize  policies  as  to  service  connec- 
tions. 

1.  Decentralize  authority  to  review  and  re- 
adjudicate  all  previously  denied  claims. 
(H.  R.  706,  by  Hon.  Jxiar  Vooanis,  of  Cali- 
fornia. Now  before  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  sec.  31  of 
H.  R.  912  ) 

2.  Insist  upon  recorded  r*sum*  of  all  perti- 
nent facts  and  evidence  In  claims  filed  prior 
to  csrtlQcate  of  appeal.  (H.  R.  706.  by  Mr. 
VooRHis.  above.) 

3.  Reinstate  direct-service  connections 
granted  in  1933-34  by  the  Presidents  Review 
Boards.  (H.  R.  985,  by  Hon.  Jok  B.  Baits  of 
Kentucky.  Now  before  Committee  on  World 
V/ar  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  sec.  8  of 
H.  R.  912  ) 

4.  Liberalize  eligibility  as  to  dlsabUity- 
retlrement  benefits.  (H.  R.  1038,  by  Mr. 
Bbooks.  Now  before  MlllUry  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.    Also  sees.  44-45  of  H.R.  912.) 

D.  Extend  Increased  moneUry  benefits  of 
disabled  defenders. 

1.  Provide  adequate  allowances  for  depend- 
ents of  all  compensated  and  pensioned  dis- 
abled veterans.  (H.  R.  4280,  by  Mr.  Rankin, 
and  referred  to  his  committee.  Also  8.  1733, 
by  Hon.  Bennett  Champ  Clakk  of  Missouri, 
chairman   of   the   Senate   Finance   Subcom- 


mittee on  Veterans'  Legislation:  referred  to 
Committee  on  Ptnancc.) 

2.  Increase  compensation  and  peiulon  pay- 
ments by  10  percent  for  each  10  percent  In- 
crease In  the  cost  of  living  over  1940  figures. 
(H.  R.  nil.  by  Hon.  J.  Hakoin  PxrsRScM,  of 
Florida.  Compromise  measure.  H.  R.  3S58. 
raising  rates  by  a  straight  15  pe;cent  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  Nos  1  and  2  entitled  to 
wartime  rates  for  service  dlfablllt'.es.  etc., 
favors'j'y  reported  by  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  on  October  11, 1943; 
Rept.  No.  749.  Passed  House  Oct.  11.  1948. 
Reported  by  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Rept.  No.  854.  on  May  6.  19''4.  Also  sees.  1-2 
of  E.  R.  912.) 

3.  Provide  minimum  10  percent  rating  for 
wounded  or  gassed  veterans.  (H.  R.  7C8,  by 
Mr.  VooBHis.  Now  before  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Leg'slatlon.  Also,  sec.  4 
of  H.  P..  912  ) 

4.  Increase  t>aslc  ratines  by  20  percent  lor 
each  5  years  after  age  of  40.  (H.  R.  754  by  Mr. 
VooBHis.  Now  before  Ccmmlttee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  sec.  3  of 
H.  R.  012). 

6.  Restore  full  compensation  to  the  so- 
called  presumptives.  (H.  R.  1000.  by  Hon. 
George  M.  Grant  of  Alabama.  Now  before 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans* 
Legislation.    Also  sec.  5  of  H.  R.  912) . 

6.  Provide  full  compensation  for  single  vet- 
erans r.bile  hospitalized.     (H.  R.  979  by  Hon. 
A.  Leonard  Allen  of  Louisiana.    Now  l)efore   1 
Comm;ttee  en  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla-    , 
tlon.    Also  sec.  7  of  H.  R.  912) . 

7.  No  reduction   of   compensation   during 
first  3  months  of  hospltallzatton.    H,  R.  1035   , 
by  Hon.  B.  W  Kearney,  of  New  York.    Now 
before  Committee  on   World  War  Veterans'   1 
Lesisl.itlon) . 

8  Increase  pensions  to  war  veterans  with 
permanent  total  nonservlce  connected  dis- 
abilities to  $30  per  month.  (H.  R.  1370  by  Mr. 
VocABis.  Now  before  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legltlatlon.  Also  sec.  11  of 
H.  R.  912.  Compromise  bill  H.  R.  3377.  in- 
creasing from  $40  to  $50  per  month  and  to  $80 
where  65  years  of  age  or  so  rated  for  10  years, 
after  being  passed  by  House  on  Oct.  11.  1943, 
Rept.  No.  747.  was  favorably  reported  by 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on  May  5.  1944, 
8.  Rept.  855.) 

9.  Authorize  payment  of  compensation  for 
partial  servlce-coniMCted  disability  plus  the 
percentage  of  pension  for  permanent  total 
disability  (nonservlce)  equal  to  the  difference 
between  100  percent  and  his  desree  of  service- 
connected  disability.  (H.  R.  918.  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  Now  »>efore  his  committee.  Also 
sec  13of  H.  R  912). 

10.  Increase  pension  to  service  disabled  reg- 
ulars to  90  percent  of  wartime  rates.  (H.  H. 
919,  by  Hon.  John  Lesikski  of  Michigan. 
Now  before  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions) . 

E.  Liberalize  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
termination. 

1.  Expadite  adjudication  of  claims  of  dis- 
abled veterans. 

2.  Determine  permanent  and  total  diaa- 
blllty  on  individual  inability  to  follow  any 
substantially  gainful  occupation.  (H.  R.  1118, 
as  to  service -connected  dlsabUitles,  by  Mr. 
Peterson;  H  R.  683,  by  the  Hon.  Victor  Wick- 
ES&HAM.  as  to  nonservlce-connected  disabili- 
ties. Now  before  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  sees.  J^-10 
of  H.  R.  912). 

3.  Eliminate  statutory  UmlUtlons  as  to 
applications  for  benefiu  (H.  R.  707.  as  to 
"bonus,"  by  Hon.  Frank  CaRLaoM.  of  Kansas, 
now  tjefore  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.  R.  1036,  by  Mr.  BaooKS.  as  to  emergency 
officers'  retirement  benefits,  now  before 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  H.  R.  318.  as  to 
World  War  decorations,  by  Hon.  James  M. 
FrrzPATRicK,  of  New  York,  now  before  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  Also  sees.  16.  37.  40. 
45,  46,  48.  51,  52  of  H.  R.  912). 

4.  Limit  misconduct  bar  to  willful  or  felo- 
nious misconduct  (H.  R.  986,  by  Mr.  Batis 


of  Kentucky.  Pocket  vetoed  July  13.  IMS. 
Conptoaslae  bill  H  R  3356.  oy  Mr.  Ranktm. 
now  bafoc*  his  committee.  8.  1250.  by  S.n- 
ator  RzTNouia.  of  North  Carolina,  favorably 
reportea  by  senate  Military  AQalrs  Commit- 
tee July  1.  IMS.  Passed  Ssnate  July  S. 
1943.  Favorably  reported  by  House  Mtlltary 
ATalrs  Committee  March  18.  1914.  Rept.  No. 
1353      Also  sec.  15  of  H.  R   912). 

5.  Adjudicate  claims  retroactively  aoeord* 
ing  to  facts  (H.  R.  796.  by  Mr.  Rankim.  now 
before  his  committee.  Also  sec.  17  of  H.  R. 
912). 

6  Porfelt  beneflu  only  where  evidence  Is 
clearly  not  sufBclent.  but  sub.'  »ct  those  ruUiy 
of  fr.-iud  to  fine  or  In^JTia^nmrnt  (H  R. 
€81.  by  Hon.  John  L.  MrMnxAW,  of  t^outh 
Carolina.  Now  before  Oommittee  on  Wclld 
War  Veterans'  Ugtslatlon.  Also  aeos.  40  aatt 
OtofH   R.  912). 

7.  Extend  time  within  which  to  make  ap> 
peal  from  decisions  of  i-aUag  eg:ncics  (II.  R. 
655.  by  Hon.  JosEPit  R.  Brysoh.  of  South 
Carolina.  Now  before  Committee  un  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  A'so  sec.  16  of 
H   R  912). 

8.  Provide  minimum  rstlng  of  I  pwoaai 
for  veterans  noted  as  having  eom*  dtaabUlty 
at  time  of  discharge.  (H  R  641.  by  Mr. 
Allen,  of  Louisiana.  Kow  bcfo'e  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Lrg-slauon.  Also 
sec    18  of  H.  R.  912.) 

9.  Permit  suit  on  any  claim  after  final 
denial.  (H  R.  706.  by  Mr.  Voosnis  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  H.  R.  9C0.  by  Mr.  B^tes  of  Ken- 
tucky. Both  now  ijefore  House  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also 
sec.  33  of  H.  R.  912.) 

F.  Liberalize  insurance  benefits. 

1.  Reduce  Interest  on  Government  insur- 
ance policy  loans  to  3'j  percent.  (H.  R. 
682.  by  Mr.  Wickersham.  Now  before  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Ugislatloju 
Alio  rec.  36  of  H.  R.  912  ) 

2.  Permit  suit  on  any  Government  ilfe- 
Insvrance  policy  at  any  time.  (H.  R  1120. 
by  Mr.  Peterson  of  Florida.  Now  before 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion.   Also  sec.  40  of  H.  R.  912) 

3.  Insurance  Judgments  to  b?  binding  upon 
Veterans'  Administration  until  modified  by 
court  order.  (H.  R.  803,  by  Hon.  John  8. 
GmscN.  of  Georgia.  Now  before  Committee 
on  V'orld  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also 
sec.  41  of  H.  R   912  ) 

4.  Make  Government  llfe-lnsurarce  poli- 
cies Incontestlble  after  1  year  and  leturn 
premiums  on  canceled  policies.  (H.  R  749. 
by  Hon.  Albert  J.  Kmcrl.  Now  before  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
Also  sec.  39  of  H  R  912  ) 

8.  Continue  permanent  total  disability  In- 
surance protection  to  veterans  who  h&vt  re- 
ceived 240  or  more  monthly  inst.iUments  of 
insurance  benefits.  (H.  R.  7M.  by  Mr. 
RANKIN,  now  twfore  his  committee.  Also 
sec.  87  of  H.  R.  912  ) 

8.  Veterans  receiving  insurance  beneflU  on 
permanent  total  disability  not  to  be  rcena- 
ined  more  than  once  efscli  5  years.  (H.  R.  981 
by  Mr.  Bates  of  Kentucky.  Now  before  Con- 
mlttae  on  World  War  Veterans'  I/glidatlOB. 
H.  R.  799  after  10  years,  by  Mr.  R/NKiw.  P*» 
vorably  reported  on  February  10.  IMS.  Mt* 
port  No.  113.  Now  oti  Union  Calendar  ol 
House.    Also  aec  38  of  H.  R  912  ) 

O.  F^aeUitaU  eultabte  cmpioymeBt  of  scrv- 

leedlMldMl. 

1  Extend  effective  pref erencrs  for  vcteraae, 
their  wives,  and  widows,  for  all  Oovarmiaent 

tmplofHMBl lor  wlilcb  qualified.    cH.  R  4115 

by  tfaa  Hoaaaatala  Jkm  Btarmss.  of  Alabama. 

Favorably   reported,   with   amendments,   by 

Civil  Servtoe  Oammlttee.    Report  No.   ISi*. 

Now   on   Boom  calendar.    Alao  aae.   M   oC 

U.  R.  912.) 
2.  Biempt  disabled  veterans  deemed  to  be 

risk   to  dvU-eemoe 

provlakMis  of  act.  and 

the    social    secoxtty 

(H.  R.  1016  by  Mr. 


A21T6 
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Alao 


of 


OtH    Btnrlc*   Coaaaitxm 
B.  R.  sia.) 

3  Iztmid  full  vocatkiaal  tBBtalng  uid 
tottabto  employment  to  all  huidta^ipMl  aenr* 
lc«  vetCTBM.  JH.  B.  3860  by  Mr  Ramkot. 
Mow  b«iot«  Oonunlttc*  on  World  War  Vet- 
eraiM'  Inlilattnii     Alao  aecs.  6l-fi8  of  H.  R. 

4.  BcqtUre  VaUnair  AtfaUntetratlon  to 
Vi^Htrrtt*  aU  SUto  worknMii's  eospenaa- 
tlMi  eoau  as  to  acrTtea-coonoetetf  dlaahlad 
fVlanna  (B.  R.  9M0). 

_  H.  Provide  mlaccUaneous  benefits. 

1.  Bxtend  adjusted  compensation  for  pro- 
VWcMMl  oAoers.  <H.  R.  1M7  by  Mr.  Cablsom. 
Warn  baCSM  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Alw>Me.«ta(H.  R.913.) 

3.  ItettaiMl  cia— tety  tn  every  State.  (H.  R. 
1100  tof  Hon.  Paui.  J.  Kiumt.  at  Texas.  Now 
before  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Appro- 
priation btU  (?).    Alao  sec.  61  oi  H.  R.  Bia.) 

5.  National  war  memorial  auditorium  In 
the  Nation's  CaplUl  (H.  R  1346.  by  Hon. 
Hasst  R.  SRSPTAn.  of  California.  Now  be- 
fore Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Com- 
nilttee      Also  sec.  00  of  H.  R.  912). 

4.  Llbcralla*  State  laws  and  approprta- 
ttons  affsettac  veterans,  their  dependents. 
and  tbelr  orsantaattons.  (Policy.  Bducatlonal 
Fublldty). 

I.  Eliminate  ezlstlnf  tnequalttles  and  In- 
•qultles  as  among  various  similar  groups  of 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents  and 
unlformlze  administrative  provisions.  (H.  R. 
1T74.  by  Hon.  Rabst  P.  Jwmrr.  deleting  lim- 
itation as  to  number  ci  dependent  children. 
Bow  before  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
•rana'  Leglalatlon.  H.  R.  1445.  by  Mr.  Casl- 
•ON  of  Kanaas.  to  replace  destroyed  or  with- 
held bonus  certificates.  Now  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Also  sees.  6.  21,  33,  94, 
39.  37.  29.  47.  of  H.  R  912) . 

J.  Needed  bospttallzatlon  and  domiciliary 
ear*  to  be  available  for  (I)  service-connected 
disabilities:  (2)  non-aervlce-connected  dls- 
ablliuea  (policy.  Alao  sees.  S4-S5  of  H.  R. 
§12.) 

K.  Additional  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
ellttles.  according  to  veteran  population 
ntt&t.  (B.  R  861  by  Mr.  Batss  of  Kentucky. 
Now  before  Ck>mmlttce  on  World  War  Vet- 
•rans'  Leglslstlon.    Also  sec.  54  of  H.  R.  913.) 

L.  Adjunct  treatmente  to  be  liberalized. 
(B.  R.  088  by  Mrs.  Rocna  of  MassachusetU. 
Mow  before  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation  (policy). 

M.  Provide  pension  of  $00  per  month  to 
vldows  of  war  veterans  wbo  have  died  by 
raason  erf  service-connected  disability,  or  wbo 
have  suffered  permanent  total  combat  dls- 
abUlty.  (B.  R.  041.  by  Mrs.  Rooaas  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  Increase  widows'  pensions  to 
H.  R.  080.  by  Mr.  Van  Zandt.  to  m- 
wklowa  of  total  combat-dlaaUad  vet- 
•raas  with  widows  of  veterans  wbo  died  by 
reason  of  combat  dlsablllttas.  Now  before 
Commltta*  on  World  War  Vetarana'  Lagls- 
UUon.     Also  sees.  19-20  of  H.  R.  913) . 

N.  Provide  pension  ot  050  per  month  to 
Widows  of  deceased  war  veterans  who  were 
Willi liH  from  servlce-oonnected  disability. 
(M.  R.  OllT.  by  Mr.  Rajoun.  Now  before  hia 
CMUnlttee.  partly  provided  for  In  H.  R.  S366 
In  n  D  2  above.    Alao  sac.  S3  o(  B.  B.  913  ) 

1.  Blminate  **OM<li'*  %mt.     (H.  B.  979.  by 
Mr.  AiLOi  at  LoiuWana.    Now  before 
mlttca  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leglslai 
Alao  sec  36  of  B.  R.  913.) 

O.  extend  pensions  to  dependents  of  vet- 
•raixs  wbo  have  suffered  disabilities  traoeable 
to  MBBtnatlon.  or  hospital  treatment,  or 
training.  (H.  R.  9*2.  by  Mrs. 
at  Maaaachuaetta.  Now  befora 
mlttw  on  World  War  Veterans'  LegMa* 
Also  see.  at  of  B.  R.  913  ) 

P.  WHtowB  otherwise  ellgltite  fbr  pensions 
to  be  ellglbl*  tf  married  to  and  living  wtth 
Uks  vatefan  for  3  years  toaaadlataly  precadlng 
hIa  «aath.  or.  tf  batof  ■Mrrled.  ahe  gave 
torth  to  a  child  by  the  vwtaran.  (B.  B.  •««.  by 
JoaK  Laaoiiau.  chalnnan  of  Commlt- 


ta* on  Invalid  Paiwkns  and  now  bafor*  bla 
committee.     Also  sec.  30  o(  E  .  R.  913.) 

Q.  Prorld*  pensions  to  de  tendent  parents 
of  deceased  servlce-coimect'  d  disabled  war 
veterans.  (B.  R.  915.  by  Mr  Raioun.  Now 
before  his  committee.  Also  sec.  23,  34,  26, 
37,  of  B.  R.  013.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  vai  ous  objectives 
under  the  last  principal  p  >int  above  are. 
it  will  be  noted,  embodied  in  the  D.  A.  V. 
omnibus  bill  H.  R  912.  int  roduced  by  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  the  Honorable 
John  E.  Rankik.  chalrma  ti  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Vel  erans'  Legisla- 
tion. Each  separate  objec  Live  is  also  cov- 
ered by  a  separate  legisU  tive  bill  as  in- 
dicated. 

This  comprehensive  p  ogram 
D.  A.  V.  is  well  Integra  ed,  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  our  counti  y.  our  commu- 
nities, and  our  comrades  By  providing 
for  the  welfare  of  Americ  I's  disabled  de- 
fenders and  their  depend  ints  we  thereby 
help  to  promote,  protec  ,  and  preserve 
America  and  its  democra  ;ic  institutions. 

America  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequately  for  its  dis- 
abled defenders  and  th?ir  dependents 
only  If  our  democratic  America  Is  pre- 
served. Victory  in  World  War  No.  n  is 
therefore  regarded  by  the  D.  A.  V.  and  all 
Americans    as   our   priiiary    objective 


Adequate  provisions  for 


of  the 


America's  dis- 


abled defenders  and  their  dependents  are 
inevitably  linked  up  with  the  protection, 
preservation,  and  promot  on  of  America. 
To  see  to  it  that  wortt  y  disabled  vet 
erans  of  all  of  America's  [wars 
dependents,  are  enabl 
establish  their  equitable 
ous  types  of   benefits 
existing  legislation,  the 
maintained  the  largest 


and  their 

technically  to 

laims  for  varl- 

ovided   for  by 

A.  V.  has  long 

of  any  vet- 


eran organization  of  fullhtlme  national 
service  oflScers— one  or    nore  in  nearly 
every  regional  office  of  tqe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Every  American  war  ^teran  who  has 
been  wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  dis- 
abled by  reason  of  his  active  service  In 
the  armed  forces  io  eligit  le  for  member- 
ship In  this  exclusive  ser  'ice-giving  out- 
fit. Every  eligible  ough  to  support  its 
legislative  and  service  atrtlvities  by  be- 


nen*ber  of  the 
prior  to  Janu- 


coming  a  paid-up  life 

D.  A.  V.    If  he  was  borri 

ary  1.  1902,  he  can  do  t  lis  by  payment 

of  $50  or.  If  bom  thereaf  ;er.  by  payment 


of  $100  in  cash,  or  by 
of  $5.  plus  Installments 


down  payment 
intil  fully  paid. 


Application  and  payment  for  D.  A.  V. 


life  membership  should 

long-time  friend,  Viviar 

tional  adjutant,  Dlsablec 

erans,  2840  Melrose  Avefiue,  Cincinnati, 

Ohia 


Patriots'  D  17 


EXTENSION  OF  :  (EMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS 


be  sent  to  my 
D.  Corbly,  na- 
American  Vet- 


J.LANE 


m  TBM  HOU8B  OP  BXP  UBBINTATIW 
Friday.  May  5,  1944 

ICr.  LANS.    Mr.  8pca  «r,  I  wish  to  tQ. 

0lud9  th«  following  res  Dlution  adopted 


May  1.  1944,  by  the  Boston  (Mass.)  City 
Council,  urging  that  April  19  of  each 
year  be  proclaimed  as  Patriots'  Day,  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  first 
military  engagement  between  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  and  British  troops  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution: 

Whereas  the  19th  day  of  April.  1775.  wit- 
nessed the  ftrat  military  engngement  between 
the  American  colonists  and  British  troops 
and  the  opening  events  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  struggles  through  which 
the  Nation  passed  In  the  early  days;  and 

Whereas  the  City  of  Boston  played  so  Im- 
portant a  part  on  that  first  patriots"  day.  and 
Is  concerned  In  strengthening  general  Inter- 
est and  knowledge  of  the  historic  events  of 
that  day  which  lighted  the  torch  of  American 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the 
events  out  of  which  this  great  Nation  arose, 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  prtncliHea 
upon  which  our  forefathers  grounded  their 
independence  cannot  fall  .to  stimulate  and 
renew  that  high  sense  of  patriotism  which 
has  ever  been  the  glory  of  our  cotintry: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Boston  City  Caandl  In 
session  iissembled  hereby  rMruests  that 
favorable  action  be  taken  by  the  Judiciary 
CX>mmltt*e  at  Washington  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  117  of  1943.  Introduced  Into  th* 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  Congress- 
woman  EorrH  NotTSSB  Rogkbs.  asking  that  na- 
tional recognition  be  given  to  this  date  by 
authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  at 
the  United  States  to  proclaim  April  19  of  each 
year  as  patrlou'  day.  emphasizing  the  slg- 
nlilcance  of  the  events  that  occurred  on  April 
19,  1775.  and  Invmng  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtas  to  observe  the  day  with  apixoprtat* 
ceremonies  in  commemoration  of  the  patriots 
who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
Independence:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  ttaa 
Congress  and  to  the  United  States  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  Massachusetts. 


Mrs.  Allred  E.  Sauth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  IBX  BOUSS  OP  RXPRBBBMTATIVIS 

Friday,  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
otD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  today: 

tata.  ALTSKD  K.  SMTTH 

It  will  be  44  years  tomorrow  since  her  mar- 
riage. The  stroke  is  cruel.  The  long  "bright 
day  Is  done."  The  survivor's  sole  consola- 
tion is  the  deep  religious  fatth  and  hop*  that 
are  his  as  they  were  his  wife's.  Becatise  he  Is 
the  best-beloved  citizen  of  New  York,  because 
his  wife  won  the  affection  of  many  friends, 
this  Is  a  public  sorrow  and  we  may  speak  of  It. 
The  life  of  these  two  seems  like  an  Idyl  of 
some  happier  world. 

She,  too,  was  a  fourth  warder,  but  her 
parents  had  moved  up  to  the  Bronx.  Toung 
Mr.  Smith  bicycled  up  there  time  and  again. 
Be  was  a  long  time  winning  her.  The  wed- 
ding Journey  was  to  Bath  Beach,  where  they 
lived  for  a  while.  Then  they  came  back  from 
Brooklyn  to  Madison  Street,  to  Peck  S!ip. 
The  convent-bred  girl  washed,  ironed,  cooked, 
■crabbed,  swept.  Mr.  Smlt.)  began  his  polit- 
ical career.    Thereafter,  whenever  she  could. 
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wherever  he  was  speaking,  she  was  in  the 
audience.  After  his  eye  had  found  her  he 
knew,  as  he  said,  that  "he  was  all  right." 

Whatever  honors  canie  upon  him.  to  what- 
ever post  he  was  called,  she  was  equal  to  any 
duty  or  fortiuie.  When  he  was  a  candidate 
for  President  the  crowds  In  the  cities  which 
she  visited  with  him  gave  her  a  friendly  wel- 
come. Whether  she  was  doing  her  owfi 
housework  or  mistress  of  that  somber  palace, 
the  Gtovernor's  Mansion,  she  was  serene,  liv- 
ing for  her  family,  for  others,  for  charity, 
for  her  church.  In  the  turbulent  stream  of 
events  the  life  of  these  two. together  Is  a 
gracious  remembrance.  The  presses  swarm 
with  novels  and  romances.  In  none  can  be 
found  anything  half  as  pleasant  and  as 
touching  as  the  game  of  cards  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  played.every  night  before  bedtime. 


The  Smith-Connally  Act  and  the 
Montgomery  Ward  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
friend  of  both  labor  and  management  I 
rise  today  to  urge  Congress  to  repeal  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  and  to  do  it  imme- 
diately before  the  pernicious  effects  of 
that  act  become  more  widespread. 

The  act  stands  indicted  and  convicted 
of  two  major  crimes  against  public  wel- 
fare, as  follows: 

First.  It  has  cast  unwarranted  reflec- 
tion on  the  masses  of  American  labor 
who  have  accomplished  the  greatest  war- 
production  record  of  all  time. 

Second.  It  is  doing  incalculable  dam- 
age to  the  relations  between  Government 
and  industry. 

I  have  deep  feelings  on  this  score  be- 
cause as  a  citizen  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  citizens  I  feel  very  keenly  my 
obligation  to  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
to  protect  civil  liberties  and  free  enter- 
prise and  no  matter  what  may  come  I 
am  going  to  be  true  to  that  obhgation. 

To  my  mind  there  is  one  lesson  the 
seizure  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  plant 
points  clearly,  and  that  is  the  advisabil- 
ity of  repealing  the  Smith-Connally  Act. 

The  President  and  Commander  In 
Chief  must,  of  course,  have  ample  au- 
thority to  deal  with  incidents  that 
threaten  the  war  effort  but  he  has  that 
ample  authority  under  his  other  war 
powers  and  he  does  not  need  the  extra- 
plenary,  ambiguous,  and  apparently  all- 
embracing  authority  in  the  Smith-Con- 
nally Act  which  the  Attorney  General 
construed  as  the  basis  of  his  procedure 
In  taking  over  the  Montgomery  Ward 

plant.  ^         „ 

I  voted  against  the  Smith-Connally 
bill  and  on  that  occasion  I  gave  out  a 
statement  in  which  I  said: 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  recapturing  the 
powers  Congress  has  surrendered  Instead  of 
augmenting  those  powers.  When  this  war  Is 
over  I  want  this  country  to  be  the  same  coun- 
try of  free  enterprise  It  always  has  been  and 
wh'.ch.  please  God.  may  It  always  be. 

Yet  no  totalitarian  ruler  of  Europe  or  Asia 
has  more  power  over  Industry  than  this  blU 


confers  on  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
He  can  take  over  plants  at  will  and  hold 
them;  his  executive  Instrumentality,  the 
War  Labor  Board,  will  write  labor  contracts 
aU  over  the  United  States.  I  do  not  want 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or  any  other  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  have  any  such  power. 
I  will  not.  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
House  vote  totalitarianism  into  the' laws  of 
the  United  States.  _  It  U  altogether  too  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Piesi- 

dent  to  say  that  he  never  asked  for  the 
authority  which  the  antilabor  groups  in 
Congress,  in  an  effort  to  strike  at  labor, 
thrust  upon  him.  He  opposed  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Smith-Connally  bill,  and 
when  the  Congress  passed  it  he  vetoed 
it  and  it  was  passed  over  his  head. 

I  think  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the 
zeal  of  labor-baiters  overreached  itself 
when  it  forced  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act .  I  imagine  that  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  case  many  who  formerly 
supported  the  Smith-Connally  Act  would 
now  be  reconciled  to  its  repeal. 

The  uncertainty  which  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Connally  Act  has  injected  into 
the  relations  between  Government  and 
industry  was  by  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  in  its  leading  editorial  of  April  28, 
1944,  from  which  I  quote  as  follows: 

In  taking  over  the  plant,  the  President 
acted  on  the  basis  of  an  opinion  by  Attorney 
General  Biddle  that  he  had  lawful  authority 
to  do  so.  A  careful  reading  of  the  opinion, 
however,  leaves  many  doubts  on  this  score. 

The  Attorney  General  relied  In  the  first  I 
instance  on  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  which 
empowers  the  President  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  seize  "any  plant,  mine,  or  facility 
equipped  for  the  manufacture,  production,  or 
mining  of  any  articles  or  materials  which 
may  be  required  for  the  war  effort  or  which 
may  be  useful  in  connection  therewith."  It 
requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  the  Imagi- 
nation to  fit  the  Montgomery  Ward  maU- 
order  hovise  Into  this  category,  and  there  Is 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  Congress  In 
passing  the  law  had  no  thought  that  It 
would  be  applied  to  such  an  establishment. 
It  also  may  be  Inferred  that  Mr.  Biddle 
has  doubts  on  this  score,  for  his  opinion  goes 
on  to  express  the  view  that,  aside  from  any 
authority  derived  through  the  Smith-Con- 
nally Act,  the  President  could  lawfuUy  seize 
the  Montgomen'  Ward  plant  under  "an  ag- 
gregate of  powers "  that  are  "derived  from 
the  Constitution  and  from  varlotis  (unspeci- 
fied) statutes  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war." 

Unless  It  Is  proposed  to  abandon  constitu- 
tional government  In  time  of  war.  this  as- 
sertion of  vaguely  defined  power  Is  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  docttlne.  Where  does 
the  Presidents  authority  end?  If  he  can 
seize  a  man's  business  and  forcibly  evict  the 
operating  head  undpr  his  "aggregate  of  pow- 
ers" and  without  regard  to  specific  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress  to  deal  with  such 
situations,  what  protection  has  any  citizen 
against  wanton  abuse  of  power? 

Without  in  any  way  prejudging  the 
case,  I  shall  vote  for  an  investigation  of 
the  Government's  seizure  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  plant.  In  a  matter  of  such 
transcendent  importance  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor,  of  management,  of  the 
Goverrmient,  and  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, that  the  facts  should  be  immediately 
developed  and  the  issues  immediately 
clarified.  Let  the  truth  be  brought  out. 
If  no  wrong  has  been  done  the  investiga- 
tion can  do  no  harm.  If  wrong  has  been 
done  the  facU  should  be  known.    No 


harm  can  ever  come  to  the  public  by 
having  the  truth  revealed  through  an 
impartial  investigation.  The  investiga- 
tion should  be  conducted  openly,  with 
unrestricted  opportunity  to  the  press  to 
report  all  of  the  proceedings.  It  should 
be  as  thorough  as  possible,  and  it  should 
be  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  the  people  are  looking  for  pro- 
tection of  their  constitutional  rights. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  Con- 
gress for  alleged  failure  to  resist  trends 
which  many  people  b?lieve  threaten  to 
change  the  form  and  mold  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for 
Congress,  the  popular  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, to  assert  itself  and  to  render 
real  public  service.  Ours  is  a  govern- 
ment by  laws  and  must  always  remain 
so.  This  resolution  does  not  condemn 
anybody  or  exonerate  anybody.  It 
merely  provides  for  an  impartial  exami- 
nation to  establish  the  facts  so  that  the 
people  of  America  may  know, 

I  want  to  know  more  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's seizure  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  plant.  I  want  to  know  not  only 
what  the  Government  did  but  what  the 
company  did  leading  up  to  the  dramatic 
culmination  of  its  controversy  with  the 
Government.  As  an  investigatorial  duty 
it  Is  a  matter  that  very  properly  comes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  see  its  duty  and 
rise  to  its  responsibility. 

I  am  against  a  labor  draft;  but  I  go 
further  and  say  that  neither  business 
nor  labor  must  be  regimented.    I  do  not 
belle\'e  that  there  Is  any  'substitute  for 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  Government  enter- 
ing any  field  of  business  that  can  be  car- 
ried on  by  private  business  under  the 
principle  of  free  enterprise.     Those  are 
all  questions  that  are  Involved  directly 
or  indirectly  In  the  present  controversy. 
The  investigation  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward   case  should   be   as   complete   as 
human   wisdom   and  efforts  can   make 
It.  but  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  its 
findings    before    we    strike    from    the 
books  an  act  of  demonstrated  potentiality 
for  harm,  both  to  the  great  body  of  or- 
ganized labor  which  has  made  a  magnifi- 
cent record  of  war  production,  and  to 
industry  which  must  be  protected  and 
preserved  if  free  enterprise  is  to  survive. 
The  immediate  duty  of  Congress  is  to 
repeal  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  and  I 
hope  it  will  do  so  without  any  waste  of 
time. 


Election  Tests 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

OF  UIS80CBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV18 

Friday.  May  S.  1944 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  4, 1944: 

BLCCnOM 


The  people  of  Florid*  and  o<  Alabama,  even 
more  than  the  two  succearftU  candidaVes  ior 
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■maUsrM  mHminrtJon  to  tbom  SUtcs,  Om- 
tcm*    eoi«nUulirtkM»    on    tlM    oateoae    irf 

to  b*  omm  «•*!«».  but  b«:auM  tbc  opp<MlUon 
1^  Hk^  ipa0  vgtj.  obscvirmntlrc,  and  eaatn- 
•tea»  iMlWIwiaTlir  Wliat  was  tested  on 
wm  mtthOT  the  popularity  of  tte 
»tlOB  nor  at  this  particular  pair  at 
Its  Mppvtaii^  bat  tlM  intclUseiice  of  voter* 
la  «kt««o  •!•%•■  oonccmad.  HappUy  the  in- 
Kl^g^M  of  the  voters  was  equal  to  the  test. 
Banif  h»v»  aiactlon  practices  In  tbe  United 
States  daaeMidad  to  so  low  a  tercl  of  mean- 
,  and  eUeanvrr  as  during  the  eampalsns 
In  norlda  and  AMmbm.  Ilia 
wboOT  IfteltTant  Imm  at  race  was  raised  Xnj 
who  strove  to  beat  tbe  mcumbents. 

circulated  to  Inflaaae  racial  ffh 

Itatt   when  aU  this  fog   and  palKU 

etoared  away.  It  was  found  that  tHe  paopU  of 
noiida  and  Alabama  badn't  succmnbed. 
li  a  good  deal  of  Tltaltty  Mt  in  tha 

la  tiM  ^B•rtcan  paella. 


TlM 


Wtf^aM 


■AllBJOW  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiMois 

IN  IBM  HOOSB  or  RSPRX»MTATTVia 

Fridav,  Mat  5.  1944 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  editorial  taken  from  tbe  I>aUy  Panta- 
graph.  Bloomlngton.  QL,  under  date  of 
May  3.  1»44. 

This  editorial  la  well  worth  reading 
by  vvery  Member  of  the  House.  It  puts 
the  finger  direcUy  to  the  point  as  to 
whether  or  not  In  this  proposed  con- 
gressional inquiry  we  will  "press  on  into 
the  fundamental  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  and  pcopose  definite 
bounds  for  it. " 

In  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  we  see 
where  once  again  legal  interpretatlocvs 
hATe  been  straioed  to  favor  one  group 
while  punishing  another,  and  that  the 
AttomerOeneral  and  his  aides  are  read- 
ing into  the  law  things  which  were  never 
the  thought,  intent,  or  purpose  of  Con- 
gress when  the  legislation  was  passed. 
In  addition,  it  doe*  seem  that  under  the 
cloak  of  war,  many  unwarranted  and 
uncalled-for  steps  are  being  taken  as  acts 
of  favoritism  and  rather  than  these  acts 
proving  of  any  benefit  to  the  war  effort 
they  are  most  definitely  helping  to  break 
down  national  unity. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  needs  a 
complete  investigation  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Tbe  editorial  fotlowi: 

vBoac  A  uTTti  owe 

t»1fb»  ■allure  of 
Montgowienr  Ward  was  that  the  eompaay'i 
attitxide  regardtiiff  a  labor  milen  waa  Inter- 
fvrtng  with  tbe  war.  (Tbe  bwitawi  tl 
waa  tn  full  i^wfaMue.) 

Vet  Ataataey  Osneaal  Hdil 
tbe  aourt  MTtn^i  that  "no  business  of  any 
btad  is  taimuns"  from  the  President's  powsr 
01  ssieun.    Apparently,  he  would  igrse  wub 

m  said  that 


proseci  lies 


ir  elude 


thi 
te 
regarding 
Tb<i  Sn 
Pre(  ildcnt'i 
ini  to  tali 
ec  nipped 
ai  y 


If  the  Prealdent  oou:d  setae 
he  could  also  selae  a  general 
fleM.  Wis 

The  President  of  th«  United 
of  war  Is  one  of  the  moet 
mental  leaders  In  the  worlt 
gt«d,  he  does  have  a  vast 
serve  of  power  as  Conunand' 
Army  and  Wavy. 

But  that  is  exactly  the. 
mander  In  Chief,  he 
this     embraoes     tremendo 
dvtUans.     Does  it.  then, 
of  telsLlng  a  retail  mail  order 
would  not  accede  to  a  labor 

Blddle  seemed  to  sense 
Oovernmenfs  position  for 
and  make  a  case  for 
Ward  as  a  war  facUlty.    Tb< 
act.  which  defines  tbe 
sslas  plants,  authortaca  hlni 
"plant.  nUns.  or  facility 
ufacturlng  or  mining  of 
for  the  war  effort  or  essentlfl 
dls  lU-wsid  the  word  "fad 

And  ytt,  he  retreated  trf>m 
tee.    Tbe  sassnos  at  this 
upSB  ths  typs  oC  ioo«i 
h  Oo.  may  or  aaagr  not 
narrow  soust  ruction  at  the 
wbols  btetory  of  Biseutlve 
the  PTssldsnt.     It  U 
emergency.   .  .   .** 

This  seems  to  bring  one 
Ing  dseiaratlon  that  tbe 
any  baaUieas  la  ths  ooun^ 

Dsspite  Che  tangents. 
m^wttttg  oi  the  Smith 
ths  issince  of  the  Montgi 
U  a  war  Industry  only  by 
of  the  Invagination.    A  similar 
take  Ln  any  kind  of 

Tbe  Montgomery  Ward 
turbed    the    people 
argues  that  tbe  quarrel 
disturbing.    But  the 
Is  much  more  so.     It  has 
and  created  Eusplclons  at 
tlonal  unity  should  come 
This  dangerous.  111 -considered 
an  issue  far  greater  than 
the  original  controversy  ab^ut 
nance. 

If  tbe  court  decides  the 
the  power  to  seize  any 
try.  regannesB  of  its 
then  the  congressional 
underway  should  not  rest  w|th 
It   shotild   press   on   Into 
constitutional  powers  of 
propose  definite  bounds 
emitttutlonal  reserve  of 
be  tned  recklessly,  constitutes 
people's  liberties. 


1  lie  Chicago  stoie 
store  in  Manb- 

Btatee  In  time 

]  lowerful  govern- 
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ruling? 
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„  Montgomery 
Smith -Connaily 
s  power  to 
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for  man- 
materials  used 
thereto,"    Bld- 
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this  position 

Is  based  not 

l^ontgainsry  Ward 

not  on  a 
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REMARKS 


HON.  BIARY  T.  NORTON 


or  1«W  JSBSST 


IN  TBI  HOU8X  OF 

Friday,  May 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr 
leave  to  extend   my 


RE3  RXSBNTATTVgS 


Rscom.  I  Include  the  ti  illowlng  edttortal 


from  the  Weehinffton 
May  4.  tM4 


Speaker,  under 
■emartu   in   the 


evening  Star  of 


ileprotee  i 

at  Mbntfomtry  War 
te  booleyijbs  fact  thai 

tion  aleaHoa  wttbla  T 


conmeadable  speed  to  resolTC  one  of  the 
csBitral  Issoes  In  this  extraordinary  war- 
time controversy. 

It  Is  the  function  al  the  M.  L.  R.  B.  to 
determine  the  appropriate  bargamuig  units 
and  to  eondect  an  election  to  ascartant 
wtieiber  the  union  has  a  majority  In  thaae 
units.  From  the  practical  standpoint,  and 
without  regard  to  legal  questions  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  the  selsore  of  the  Chi- 
cago plant  at  the  order  at  the  President, 
the  labor  board  electlOD  should  settle  tba 
dtapote.  If  the  union  wins  In  either  oe 
both  at  the  designated  units  the  objection 
which  Montgomery  Ward  has  Interposed  to 
negotlatton  of  a  new  contract  will  disappear. 
And  If  the  union  loses  that  will  automatt- 
cally  terminate  Its  asserted  right  to  r«prs- 
smt  the  employees. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  particularly 
In  view  of  the  resentment  stirred  up  by  ths 
tias  of  troops  to  take  over  the  business,  It 
was  obvioualy  dssirabls  to  dlapoas  o<  ths 
representation  issue  as  quickly  aa  possible. 
Hence,  ths  H.  L.  R.  B .  Invoking  procedures 
which  have  been  perfected  for  speeding  up 
ths  haadUi^  of  labor  dlsputss  prssumed  to 
bear  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  arranged 
for  a  preliminary  hearing  in  Chicago  last 
Saturday.  This  tasarlsg  was  ooooplstsd  on 
Monday  and  the  transcript  was  gown  to 
Washington  and  laid  bsfore  the  members 
of  the  naUonal  board  on  Tuesday  morning. 
Thsy  eomfrtelad  thetr  oonalderatlon  of  It 
that  day  and  ordsred  that  the  election  bs 
held  as  early  as  possible  or.  In  any  event, 
within  7  Inatoart  of  tbe  usual  SO  days. 

This  acceleration  of  peacetime  proeedurss 
has  brought  edited  proUsts  from  spotess 
Disn  for  ths  union  Involvsd,  one  of  them 
going  to  the  extent  of  describing  the  order 
as  "the  dirtiest  deal  ever  dished  out  to  labor 
by  the  W.  li.  R.  B"  This  Is  a  complaint 
wlUeh  «■  be  discounted,  however,  for  the 
If .  V  «.  a.  does  not  "dish  out  dirty  dsaU" 
to  labor.  There  Is  every  reason  to  beUeve 
tlMiS  tbe  srrangement  provided  for  In  the 
srdsr  is  as  fair  to  one  party  as  to  the  other, 
and  ccruinly  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  ex- 
pediting tbe  settlement  of  a  dispute  which 
has  been  hanging  fire  too  long  and  which 
has  caused  an  Internal  disruption  In  this 
country  otrt  of  all  proportion  to  its  Inherent 
Importance. 


Tke  Meatgescry  Ward  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 


IN  TOE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  19U 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  I  am  includ- 
ing in  my  remarks  two  editorials,  one 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  en- 
titled "The  Ugly  Case  of  Ward's"  and  the 
other  from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  en- 
titled "The  Montgomery  Ward  Seizure." 
(Pron  ths  St.  Louis  Post-Otapatob] 

THS  traLT  CASE  Or  WABO'B 

fn  the  Montgomory  Ward  eaao.  antption 
anay  bs  taksn  to  ths  eourss  of  aetloa  of  aU 
of  ths  thrss  pwtios  lovolvsd—ths  eoaveny 
lloaU.  tha  labor  union,  and  the  Ouvsrnmsnt. 

Tbe  oempany  and  Its  prtsldsnt.  Bswsli 
Awy.  have  a  bad  rooord  of  intraasigaanot  tn 
wartbae.  Za  DM«abar  IMS.  afUr  a  pro- 
ioagid  sontrovsrsy  In  which  Avtry  baeame 
known  aa  ths  John  L.  Lewis  of  industry.  Prti. 
Moot  Moeaaeelt  ord«ed  tbe  oeaM»eny  to  oom- 
pty  with  a  War  Labor  Board  ruUng  that  it 
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sign  a  O.  I.  O.  contract  embodying  a  clause  for 
maintenance  of  union  membership. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  question  that 
the  union  was  the  legal  bargaining  agept  for 
the  employe. 3  and,  however  strongly  Avery 
felt  about  maintenance  of  union  and  however 
Jiistifled  his  position  may  have  been  In  ordi- 
nary times,  his  last-ditch  resistance  to  ths 
W.  L.  B.  brought  down  upon  him  ths  con- 
demnation even  of  Industry  members  of  W. 
LB. 

Referring  to  the  questionable  advertise- 
ments published  by  Montgomery  Ward  at 
that  time.  Roger  B.  Lapham,  steantship  line 
head,  said: 

"Ward's  has  freedom  of  speech  and  the  In- 
dustry members  of  this  Board  also  have  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  they  Intend  to  tise  It  to 
tell  the  truth  and  not  a  damn  bunch  of  half 
truths." 

Another  Industry  member.  Harry  L.  Derby 
Of  American  Cyanamld,  said: 

"Montgomery  Ward  has  dons  the  greatest 
disservice  to  Industry  and  ths  private  enter- 
prise system  of  any  concern  In  the  United 
SUtss.  and  I  feel  that  just  as  strongly  as  I 

c*n  "  ^    ^ 

Ths  UUst  position  of  Montgomery  Ward 
will  nscsssarily  bs  read  in  the  context  of  its 
past  attitude  toward  W.  L.  B..  although  the 
prssant  dispute  has  some  different  aspecu. 

Ths  company  now  is  able  to  question 
whether  the  union  does  In  fact  represent  the 
majority  of  the  employees  and  Is.  therefore, 
the  employees'  legal  bargaixiing  agent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  position  of 
the  imlon  Is  subject  to  criticism.  First,  why 
has  It  resisted  an  election  or  other  test  which 
would  determine  ex.ictly  Its  rights  under  the 
National  Labor  Relatloiis  Act?  If  It  had  been 
able  to  make  a  clear  showing  that  It  con- 
tinues to  be  the  legal  bargaining  agent  of 
the  employees,  the  company's  position  today 
would  hardly  be  defensible. 

Sacond.  The  union  can  be  criticized  for  g<^ 
Ing  on  strike  in  time  of  war  in  violation  of 
unionism's  no-strlke  pledge.  However  great 
the  provocation,  and  it  must  be  recalled  here 
that  the  union  Is  dealing  with  a  very  hostUe 
management,  the  union  Is  not  nearly  In  as 
good  case  now  as  It  would  have  been  if  it  had 
dlscipUned  Itself  In  the  difficult  situation  by 
which  it  was  confronted. 

In  seizing  the  plant  of  a  commercial  com- 
pany not  a  war  industry  In  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  the  Government  has  brought  into 
question  certain  legal  and  constitutional 
questions  that  are  not  at  all  clear,  despite 
Attorney  General  Blddle's  opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  himself  was  at  pains 
to  write  that  opinion.  He  had  to  fall  back  on 
that  uncharted  no-man's  land  of  Presidential 
war  powers.    He  had  to  say: 

"In  time  of  war.  when  the  existence  of  the 
Nation  Is  at  stake,  this  aggregate  of  powers 
(conferred  by  Constitution  and  statute)  In- 
cludes authority  to  take  reasonable  steps  to 
prevent  Nation-wide  Ubor  disturbances  that 
threaten  to  Interfere  serloiialy  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war." 

Many  lawyers  will  question  the  shotgun  na- 
ture of  Mr.  Blddle's  opinion.  He  and  ths 
Government  would  be  in  much  better  case 
If  he  could  point  to  the  language  of  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  or  any  other  sUtute  and 
show,  without  doubt,  that  the  President's 
povrers  In  this  case  are  specifically  outlined. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  specific  was  clU- 
tlon  of  a  section  of  the  Uw  saying  the  Presi- 
dent may  Uke  action  in  any  dispute  that 
might  interrupt  work  that  contributes  to  Um 
sffsctlvs  prosecution  of  the  war.  Ths  appll- 
eatlon  of  this  elauss  to  ths  prssant  oass  la 
doubtful. 
So  with  ths  legal  basis  of  ths  Oovsrnmsnfa 
*  action  oast  m  doubt,  with  ths  unjons  po^ 
tion  impairtd  by  lU  walk-out,  and  w  th  tbe 
company  brandsd  with  inttanslgaanos  la  tims 
of  war,  ths  picture  •■  not  prttty. 

It  la  oniy  fair  to  ths  union  and  to  th*  Oot- 
arnoMnt  to  My  that  the  ugly  •ltu»tion  to 
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Chicago  could  have  been  avoided  tf  Sewell 
Avery  bad  not.  on  two  occasions,  set  himself 
stubbornly  against  the  Government  In  war- 
time. 

We  repeat  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  Insist 
that  malntenr.nce  of  union  Is  the  opening 
door  to  tlie  closed  shop,  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed on  prln.:iple.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to 
cite  his  construction  of  the  law.  He  has  a 
perfect  right  to  make  ths  strongest  kind  at 
case  before  the  W.  L.  B. 

But  there  are  values  involved  hers  that 
rise  above  an  these  things.  These  values 
conceit  the  proper  behavior  of  parties  to  a 
controversy  In  wartime.  Many  employers 
have.  In  the  Interest  of  national  unity  and 
patriotism,  swallowed  W.  L.  B.  ruUncs  that 
are  distasteful  to  them.  They  have  tempo- 
rarily surrendered  principles  and  aban- 
doned strong  legal  positions  because  they 
believed  they  owed  It  to  ths  cotmtry  not  to 
cause  harmful  distractions  from  this  war 
effort. 

In  tba  light  of  ths  aacrifioos  ether  private 
businesses  have  mads  and  of  the  dt&clpline 
they  have  imposed  upon  themselves,  Sewell 
Avery  and  Mootgomsry  Ward  bars  done  ths 
country  a  disservice. 

I  Prom  ths  St.  Louis  Star-Tlmss) 


THS   MOtfTOOMSBT   WABI 

In  the  setsure  by  ths  GkMrarament  of  ths 
great  mall-order  house  of  Montgomery  Ward 
U  Co.  the  country  witnesses  an  tmhappy 
failure  of  national  and  private  Interests  to 
attain  the  harmonious  cooperation  essential 
In  wartime.  Prom  the  soldier  at  the  front  to 
the  board  of  directors'  rooms,  the  war  has 
demanded  sacrifices  and  has  altered  the  pat- 
tern of  peacetime  behavior. 

The  a-year-long  quarrel  between  Ward  and 
the  War  Labor  Board  was  dramatically  cli- 
maxed yesterday  when  a  truckloful  of  mili- 
tary police  physically  took  over  the  htige  retaU 
store.  A  total  of  only  13  property  seizures 
by  the  Government,  during  more  than  2 
years  of  war,  indicates  that  in  the  main  ws 
have  solved  our  differences  without  carrying 
executives  kicking  and  squirming  from  their 
offices. 

No  one  Interested  In  the  Inviolability  and 
health  of  our  democratic  Institutions  as  they 
bear  upon  both  the  rights  of  men  and  those 
of  property  can  brush  aside  the  assertion  oC 
Ward's  that  it  is  a  nonwar  enterprise  and 
that  its  seizure  represenU  a  dangerous  ex- 
pansion of  arbitrary  power  over  property  by 
government. 

But  there  should  be  no  leaping  to  con- 
clusions either  from  the  springboard  of 
union  sympathies  or  of  antagonism  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  facts  on 
both  sides  should  be  soberly  appraised 

Mr  Roosevelt  ordered  seizure  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  under  the  War  Disputes 
Act.  Representative  Howaxo  SMrrn  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  co-authors  of  the  act.  has 
stated  that  he  never  contemplated  Its  appli- 
cation to  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
Ward.  Nevertheless  the  President  acted  un- 
der a  specific  provision,  section  8.  of  this 
measure.  This  section  states  that  the  act 
applies  to  -any  dispute"  that  "might  inter- 
rupt work  that  contributes  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war." 

If  there  is  no  basts  for  the  Government's 
position  that  the  big  mall -order  house  con- 
tributes to  the  "effective  prosecution  of  ths 
war,"  then  ths  Ooremment  has  clearly  *x- 
eaeded  the  powers  granted  It  by  Oongress  KDd 
baa  enured  dangerous  r"""*!  ''tJLS* 
trldenc*  U  by  no  means  one->id*d.  Fanda- 
mentally  Montgomsry  Ward  U  a  t9t^9rol 
psaertlmr  commodity  good*.  But  apparsnuy 
Scwslt  L.  Avery,  militant,  intranstfmt  aaaea- 
tlTt  for  tb*  company,  ■o'loyd  jnorltiaa  ea 
many  occasions  on  ths  eonlMNoa  that  ite 
buirtnoM  contributed  to  ths  war. 

AttornsT  Osneral  Blrtdle.  in  bis  ruling  that 
tba  Prertdnit  pewsd  tha  --        - 


the  sslsurs  under  ths  Emtth-Connally  Aet. 
stated  that  priority  rating  had  b?en  granted 
Ward  for  materials  u^ed  by  them  In  tbe  man- 
ufacture of  farm  punapa.  separators,  paint, 
wire,  and  chains.  The  W.  P.  B.  held  that 
thes*  commodities  were  essenUal  to  the  war 
effort. 

Also  bearing  on  this  central  Issue  Is  ths 
fact  that  the  War  Labor  Board  was  unani- 
mous in  accepting  Jurisdiction  tn  the  Ward 
dispute.  It  was  spparently  ths  conclusion 
of  the  Industry  and  public  members  of  ths 
Board,  as  well  aa  ths  union  members,  that 
Ward  was  a  bualncss  oonnseted  with  ths  war. 
Blddle.  some  crlUos  wlU  say.  will  furnish  the 
President  with  any  InterpreUtion  he  wanU. 
Possibly  there  Is  some  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Blddle  to  weight  his  Interpretations  on 
the  side  of  New  Deal  Ideology.  But  In  this 
caas  we  havs,  tn  addition  to  Blddle's  ruling, 
ths  dsdslon  of  the  W.  L.  B.  and  ths  requsste 
of  Mr.  Avsty  hlmssU  for  prlorlUss. 

This  nswspapsr  oppossd  ths  Smlth-<X>n» 
nally  Act  as  unfair  and  dangsrous.  both  to 
labor  and  to  property.  Dtu-tng  the  debau  on 
this  meaxurs  we  prrdlfted  that  propsrty 
wotild  find  ttasif  fraquemiy  beinx  aelasd.  A 
Bssasurs  dcslgnsd  to  Invads  some  of  labor's 
Isgltlmate  rlghu  Is  now  boomers nging  against 
the  rlgbU  Of  propsrty.  RrpressnUttva 
SMnm  U  entlrsly  right  whan  bs  sutss  today 
he  never  Intended  that  ths  War  Dlsputss  Act 
would  authorlm  such  sslxurss  as  that  in  Chi- 
cago yesterday. 

The  very  nub  of  the  present  dispute,  of 
course.  Is  the  failure  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  oomposs  ibelr  dUIersncM.  This 
faUure  was  the  basis  of  ths  8mlth-C.->nn«ny 
Act  Itself.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  long  duputa 
between  Ward  and  the  O.  L  O..  which  finally 
resulted  In  Ward  being  trapped  by  a  btU 
drafted  by  a  Ooogrsssman  who  himself  waa 
uncompromising  toward  labor  and  tboufbt 
be  was  forging  a  weapon  to  be  usad  agiln^ 
twlons. 

A  powerful  case  can  be  made  out.  both  for 
and  against  tbe  malntenanoe-<rf-unloB  ordsr, 
ths  oeeaalon  for  most  of  Ward's  rsslrtaaee 
to  the  W.  L.  B.  That  was  not,  however,  ths 
Immediate  Issue  that  brought  about  the  sets- 
ure of  Ward.  Tbe  final  straw  was  the  com- 
pany's refusal  to  continue  In  force  a  C.  I.  O. 
contract  at  least  until  a  new  one  ootild  bs 
negotiated.  Here  was  a  point  where  Ward 
might  have  compromised,  and.  In  ths  In- 
tersst  of  Industrial  peace,  coi-iformed  to  the 
decrsss  of  our  wartime  apencles,  seeking  rs- 
dress  In*  the  courts.  Fven  the  eoaasrvatlve 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  deaooneed  the 
company's  position  on  this  score.  In  ex- 
planation of  lU  refusal  to  compromise  this 
point  Montgomery  Ward  claims  that  ths 
union  has  refused  to  show  that  It  Is  the  ma- 
jority choice  of  the  employees  by  either  a  card 
check  or  an  election.  The  company  offers 
to  continue  the  wages,  hours,  and  others 
terms  of  the  expired  contract. 

Also,  one  can  hardly  overlook,  without 
jeeking  fuU  Information,  the  charge  that  ths 
administration  used  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  help  win  the  strike  for  the  union. 
It  U  alleged  that  the  Post  Office  removed  its 
70  employees  to  cripple  its  service,  and  seen 
i«ftised  to  deliver  Incoming  mall.  Thcas 
charges,  if  trus.  should  become  ths  subject 
of  a  congraHtonal  investigation  and  ths  full 
findings  made  public.  If  agendas  of  the 
PMsral  Oovemaaant  are  being  usad  to  brtp 
althsr  slds  to  a  atrlbe.  ths  pubUo  should  be 
In  tuU  poMssaUm  of  ths  facu  prior  to  tbe 
nest  tune  ths  voters  exprsM  theaMslves  at 
tbe  polls. 

It  M  pUto  that  tbe  right  and  wrong  tt 
thia  sttuattoa  la  aol  all  oa  mhm  «ia.  aatf 
It  laitfengl: 

nor  Ward 


■ 


ea.    Altar  aU. 
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Pair  tmpUjm*iA  Practices  Connifiioi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 


IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  RIPRESBNTATIVIS 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
was  surprised  to  read  last  night  an  As- 
sociated Press  report  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  would  be  called  Into  session 
next  week  to  consider  hearings  on  bills 
to  create  a  permanent  Pair  Employment 
Practices  Commission.  That  my  stand 
may  be  made  very  clear,  I  want  to  an- 
nounce my  opposition  to  the  creation  of 
any  such  commission,  either  permanent 
or  temporary.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  waste 
of  the  committee's  valuable  time  to  even 
consider  hearings  on  such  a  ridiculous 
subject. 

Today  I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  which  expresses  my  views. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  the 
contents  of  this  letter  at  this  point  as 
ft  p*rt  of  my  remArka: 

Hoosa  or  RmmortKTTvwB, 
Washington,  D   C  ,  May  5,  1944. 
Un  Umx  T.  Noktow, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 
House  of  Mtepreaentativea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

ICt  Dca*  Mu.  Mokton:  Through  the  Asao- 
chacd  PrcM  I  learned  last  night  that  you 
plan  to  call  the  Committee  on  Labor  In 
cloeed  aeaalon  to  determine  whether  to  bold 
bearings  on  bUla  introduced  by  Representa- 
tlTe  DAWSON  et  al..  that  would  create  a  per- 
manent Fair  Kmployment  Practlcca  Com- 
mittee. 

Aa  a  member  of  your  committee,  thla  ia 
to  here  and  now  place  myaelf  on  record  as 
betnf  oppo— 4  to  luarlnf  m  any  such 
•amine  meaaun. 

The  F.  E.  P.  C.  was  conceived  In  sin  and 
bom  in  inequity.  It  la  the  rottenest.  vllMt. 
■KWt  communistic  Inlested  agency  ot  this 
regulated  Oovemment.  It  la  doing  nothing 
bui  fanning  the  flame  of  race  hatred  and 
dividing  our  people  when  the  very  soul  of  our 
Oovcrnment  la  at  stake  In  a  coloaaal  war. 
It  has  for  its  purpoat  tha  further  ragulatlon 
o<  a  tna  p«opl«.  I  dont  know  about  yours 
but  I  tftt  know  that  my  conatituenu  are 
tiMd  of  bailiff  rsfulated.  It  has  about  rcaobad 
it*  rev«>ltin(  point,  Kvery  mall  brings  to 
then  further  Oovammant  raffulalions.  Tha 
•M  maatti  fliNk  no  lonfftr  baau  a  qttl«« 
"Usk  %Mk,  IMfe  iMk."  but  a  raptd  "reffulate. 
millala.  NfHteM.  rsfulate,"  until  th«  nsrves 
•Ml  tlSMIllM  of  th«  If  Blum  are  at  the  break)  tig 

Kl.     TiM    Ouvvrnmstit    miw    rtguiaiM 
r.  mntMimH,  mmmmn,  Xirtaws.  mtii* 

•■fee,  awmiHliif  wilf  irMfs  fprtiw  siMl  |HiHi 
Mifl    li  9mkUmmx  ••«•  ■•  •  Mafts  ^ 

w#  «N  liiiKiK  Iff  m9m 


pK  }le 


SG  ne 


I  rapaat,  my  people   ar( 
regulated.     For  the  sake  o 
flgbttng  forcea.  let's  not  us 
to  further  regulate  our 
to  further  fanning  the  flai4e 

IncldenUlly.  we  have 
antlstrike   bills   pending 
mlttee.    It  might  not  be  a 
are   regxilatlng.    to   have 
these.     I  think  the  soldiei 
predate  it  and  so  Invite  y<|ur 
Respectfully  yours. 
Thomas  Q 


ta  ff ore 
1  ad 
a  ime 


^BEKNETHT. 

ifem|>er  of  Congress. 


Montf omerj  Wa  rd  Case 

EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  ElESENTATTVES 


Friday,  May  i 


congi  essional 


a]  id 


Mr.    LUTHER    A. 
Speaker.  I  shall  vote 
lutlon  directing  a 
gation  of  the  seizure  of 
Ward  plant  in  Chicago. 
this  seizure  was  illegal 

Congress  did  not  intenjd 
the  Smith-Connally  Act 
the  President  power  to 
war  industries   to 
mercantile  establlshmer  ts 
gomery  Ward  were  not 
tended  to  be  included  in 
f erred  upon  the  Presid(  nt 

A  discussion  of  the  Isspes 
involved  in  this  seizure 
an  editorial  appearing  li 
of    May    2.    1944.    whi4h 
granted,  is  herewith  su 


pre\  ent 


so  involved  as  that  in  the 
Biased  statements 


MONTGOUKRT    W,  BD   CASE 

It  is  easy  to  go  off  half-i  ocked  on  an  Issue 

Montgomery  Ward 
)b8cure  facts  even 
for  those  who  want  to  lo<  k  from  the  objec 
tive  viewpoint.    Tet  som4  of  the  facts  and 
conclusions  are  obvious 

Chairman  Bewell  L.  Av^ry  contends  that 
not  more  than  one-dfth 
volved  would  vote  for  the 
ncials  contend  that  they  Aave  practically  100 
percent  support.  If  the  letter  are  right,  why 
did  they  not  consent  to 
should  have  been  held 
Board  raffulatlom?  The  Corporation  has  of* 
to  aMdfl  by  an  elect  on  and  its  opposi* 
ilOB  to  ih«  Oovernmtnt  li 
of  tha  Oovarnmeni  to  ••  i 
la  held. 

Iseiw*  have 
I  Lireaenl  I 
•MMM   bf    th« 

HflMHiit  that  UpnWtmtrt  Ward  la 
a' war  Iniuairv  He«'S<iM  "  \\»  inNtni^itaiiM  uf 
•  UHWn,  urffartr.  and  i  hIiI*  civilian  MMitt- 
illal  Iff  ffilli    "  ' 

Ullff  UMffTf ,  IIM  Wllfflff  Mil 
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tired   of   being 

our  Nation.  Ita 

your  committee 

or  be  a  party 

of  race  hatred. 

war  industry 

your   com- 

idea.  while  we 

hearings   on 

boys  would  ap- 

attention. 


,  1944 


JJOHNSON.      Mr. 

to<Jay  for  the  reso- 

investi- 

he  Montgomery 

In  my  judgment 

unjustified. 
.  when  It  passed 
to  confer  upon 
seize  other  than 
strikes   and 
such  as  Mont- 
included  or  in- 
the  powers  con- 


and  incidents 

are  contained  in 

the  Dallas  News 

under    leave 

)mitted: 


>f  the  workers  in- 
union.     Labor  of- 


he  election  which 
under   War   Labor 


baaed  upon  failurt 
that  the  election 

alaed  whieh  trait* 


tlie  present  lofffl  •  ntrover»y     Oti»  Is 
iMfffflsy  General's 


^^ww9WW   ^POffvlflf     m 
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lly  out  of  his  office  on  no  other  authority 
than  Executive  ukase. 

The  second  general  issue  raised  by  the 
Incident  la  the  increasing  obviouaness  of 
the  President's  lopsided  policy  as  t)etween 
labor  and  management.  The  outsUndlng 
example  of  defiance  of  government  order  by 
as  individual  Is  by  no  means  this  of  Sewell 
L.  Avery  who  refused  to  leave  his  desk — who 
simply  took  the  defensive  position  against 
what  he  considered  unfair  Government  ac- 
tion— but  John  L.  Lewis  who  aggressively  de- 
fled  the  Government.  Yet  at  no  time  dvirlng 
the  controversy  did  a  military  force  or  any 
other  agency  of  law  enforcement  go  near 
Mr.  Lewis. 

It  is  argued  on  behalf  of  the  President  that, 
when  the  case  was  placed  before  him,  he  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  Government.  There  is  a  meas- 
ure of  truth  in  this;  and  there  is  also  an 
answer  to  it.  It  was  Attorney  General  Bld- 
dle  who  said  some  months  ago  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  Is  a  "labor  govern- 
ment." Remembering  this.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  course  of  events  has  run  to  its 
present  end.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  In  certi- 
fying the  case  to  the  W.  L.  B.,  the  W.  L.  B. 
in  placing  it  before  the  President  and  the 
President  In  resorting  to  forceful  eviction 
of  Mr.  Avery  have  each  seei.  the  need  of  up- 
holding not  only  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  but  also  the  "labor  gov- 
ernment." They  did  not  want  to  lose  face, 
and  therefore  votes,  with  the  bloc  that  we 
may  assume  to  be  the  core  of  the  administra- 
tion's support.  The  present  general  reaction 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  the  administration 
even  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  Its  polit- 
ical prestige. 

It  Is  alao  argued  that  Mr.  Avery,  even 
granting  that  he  was  right,  should  have  bent 
to  the  need  of  harmony  in  the  hoxir  of  na- 
tional crisis  and  complied  under  protest 
as  he  did  before.  There  is  more  substance  in 
this  contention.  To  have  done  so.  of  course, 
Jdr.  Avery  would  have  necessarily  overlook^ 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Lewis"  very  aggressive 
noncompliance  by  which  he  won  his  point. 

It  seems  that  the  lasue  might  still  be  solved 
by  simple  compliance  with  the  regxilations 
of  the  W.  L.  B.  that  the  company  Insists 
upon.  If  not,  the  case  should  be  tried  In 
the  courts  and  if  the  courts  And,  on  the  basis 
of  law,  that  the  President  has  unwarrantedly 
wide  power  over  civilian  economy,  then  Con- 
gress should  give  the  law  its  attention. 


Address  of  Got.  Edward  Martin,  of 
Pcnntylyania 
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Tou  men  represent  what  we  call  the  Amer- 
ican way.  It  Is  the  way  of  Initiative,  hard 
work,  and  wllllngnesa  to  make  sacrifices.  In 
that  way  business  has  been  built  up  by  men 
willing  to  risk  and  work.  They  went  out  into 
the  rough,  hard  places  and  lived  the  hard 
way  to  find  new  fields.  They  developed  the 
oil  indxistry  under  the  American  dccuine  of 
the  incentive  plan. 

Our  forefathers  knew  they  were  taking  the 
hard  way  when  they  came  to  America.  Rich 
or  poor,  artisan  or  gentleman,  they  knew  it 
was  a  hard  way. 

WUIiam  Peixn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
tx>m  300  years  ago.  knew  the  way  would  be 
hard.  He  twionged  to  the  ruling  class  of  his 
time,  but  in  his  heart  he  wanted  to  set  up  a 
government  of  justice,  good  will,  non- 
violence, and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
Individual.  He  knew  the  wilderness  must  be 
conquered  to  make  a  home  for  that  govern- 
ment. Had  hla  Ideas  been  universally  ac- 
cepted we  would  not  now  be  defending  our 
way  of  life  on  the  sea  and  land  and  in  the 
air.  In  every  part  of  the  world. 

Penn  came  to  Pennsylvania.  Other  men 
had  come  to  Virginia  and  New  England. 
They  were  God-fearing  people.  They  all 
%'anted  to  eecape  from  fear  and  want  through 
their  own  efforto.  They  wanted  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  their  own  lives  and  make  their 
own  way. 

Tliey  were  aelf-rellant.  They  found  their 
own  food,  built  their  own  homes,  their  own 
EChoola.  their  own  churches,  and  their  own 
weifare  institutions.  They  worked  out  the 
first  form  of  government,  wherein  certain 
great  freedoms — particularly  freedom  to  pur- 
sue happiness — were  safeg\mdcd. 

In  Ehaping  this  great  country  that  is  our 
birlhright.  they  coaquered  a  savage  race,  a 
wide  wilderness,  prcat  rivers,  mountains,  and 
endless  prairies.  They  had  courage,  patience, 
and  a  wlUlngneas  to  work  and  sacrifice. 

The  oil  industry  pioneers  and  develops 
rugged  individualists.  It  conquers  new 
fr<Hitlers  Just  as  our  fathers  conquered  a 
continental  wUdemess.  America  made 
strong  men  then,  and  it  can  mal:e  strong  men 
now. 

Yoa  know  the  magnificent  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  business.  It  is  an 
American  epic. 

Drakes  discovery  well  near  TttusvUle  In 
1859  did  more  to  revolutionize  the  world  than 
any  other  single  discovery.  Nowhere  was  the 
Impact  so  great  as  on  the  strategy  and  Uc- 
tlcs  of  war.  Not  since  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder had  anything  so  greatly  changed  the 
very  face  of  warfare. 

Speed  revolutloniaes  the  strategy  of  war. 
Oettlnff  men  and  materiaU  to  a  strategic 
pcaitlon  ahead  of  the  enemy  wins  battles  and 
decides  campaigns.  It  does  so  with  less  loss 
in  blood  snd  material. 

Bwirt  transportation  of  uhlU  U  the  key  to 
Winning  thta  war.  Flinas.  tankn.  trucks  and 
guns  depend  upon  oU  and  the  highest  (4uality 
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grcateat  output  of  oU.  We  should  develop 
these  advantages  not  (or  making  war  Init 
for  preaervlng  peace. 

War  demands  are  terrlfle  now  and  will  be 
In  the  future.  It  takes  80  times  as  much 
gasoline  in  this  war  as  It  did  In  World 
War  No.  1.  Including  gasoline,  fiO.000,000  gal- 
lons of  oil  products  go  to  the  fighting  forcea 
every  day. 

We  have  so  far  produced  38.000,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition,  planes  at  the  rate  of 
100.000  a  year,  and  30.000  lioats  of  various 
sizes  since  the  war  started.  Included  are 
more  than  800  combat  ships  for  the  Navy: 
1,250,000  trucks,  more  than  60.000  tanks,  and 
hlgh-ocUne  gas  at  a  rate  never  dreamed  of  by 
our  enemies. 

Oil  products  are  required  to  produce  and 
to  operate  all  this  equipment.  The  oU  In- 
dustry will  do  this  Job  If  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  will 
give  us  an  adequate  supply  of  oil? 

Incentive  Is  one  of  them.  Men  take 
chances  and  work  harder  to  secure  a  profit. 
This  may  be  In  the  form  of  better  wages  or 
a  return  on  invested  capital. 

The  profit  Is  an  incentive  for  men  to  de- 
velop new  fields  of  production  and  to  Increase 
the  output  of  old  fields. 

Since  Americans  work  by  the  IncenUve 
plan,  there  Is  only  one  way  by  which  oil  pro- 
duction can  be  stimulated.  Tiiat  ts  by  an 
Increase  in  price.    • 

Just  what  would  this  mean?  The  cost  of 
this  war  Is  running  Into  tens  of  billions. 
Production  for  war,  regardless  of  patriotism, 
has  depended  upon  wagea  and  prices.  An  In- 
crease of  SO  cents  per  barrel  would  add  no 
more  than  $700,000,000  yearly  to  An\erlcan 
production  costs,  and  it  would  speed  up  pro- 
duction, keep  the  Industry  healthy,  and  In- 
sure the  necessary  profits  and  good  wages  to 
employees. 

New  fields  must  be  found  year  after  year. 
Old  ones  must  be  continuously  developed. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  fields,  for  example. 
methods  must  be  found  to  recover  a  greater 
percentage  of  oil  from  the  sands. 

The  record  of  wholeeale  prices  in  this  coun- 
try Indicates  what  an  advance  In  the  price  of 
oil  would  mean  as  a  stimulant  to  production. 
In  November  1941.  uaing  1926  prices  as 
equaling  a  basis  of  100,  farm  products  sold  a 
little  alKJve  90  and  in  November  1943  at  a 
Utile  above  110.  MeUl  products  on  the  same 
dates  were  .about  equal  to  103.  Food  in  No- 
vember 1941  was  a  little  above  89  and  in 
November  1948  a  little  above  106. 

Petroleum  and  its  products  In  November 
1941  were  a  little  above  00  and  remained  at 
that  price  in  November  1943. 

Retail  commodity  prices  for  the  same  datas. 
UFtng  1923  prloaa  as  100.  show  about  tba  aama 
picture  Food  in  Wovembtr  1941  was  a  Uttia 
above  93  and  In  November  1943  a  little  hlffbtr 
than  106.  Clothing  m  November  1941  waa  a 
little  mora  than  "T*  and  in  Novanber  IMS 
waa  ii^. 
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tiaai  by  Amanaans  in  the  wat  affcri 
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one-third  of  the  oil  we  produce  by  present 
methods.  There  Is  no  reason  why  futwa 
methods  cannot  considerably  increase  pro* 
ductloo. 

ThU  is  true  also  In  refining.  The  present 
100  percent  octane  gasoline  was  so  eapenslve 
10  yesrs  ago  that  Its  use  waa  toapoaalbte. 
Now  private  enterprise  has  ffavalqpad  tha 
prooeaa  so  that  It  can  be  more  economically 
produced  than  was  the  poorest  quality  of 
gasoline  10  years  ago. 

The  oil  potentialities  of  the  United  Statea 
are  much  greater  than  is  generally  under- 
stood. Defeatist  Americans,  who  would  de- 
stroy American  InltlaUve,  Insist  that  the  sup- 
ply is  so  limited  that  It  will  be  gone  In  a  few 
years.    That  Is  not  true. 

We  must  depend  upon  private  enterprlaa 
for  our  production.  Subsidies  for  oil  or  any 
other  oonunodity  Is  not  sound  governmeutsi 
policy.  It  msy  be  necessary  in  a  grave 
emergency  but  only  in  auch  an  emerger.cv 

The  oil  game  is  pioneering.  Cur  Amer.can 
pioneers  in  the  Industry  have  shown  all  over 
the  workl  that  our  methods  are  the  baaC 
We  know  how  to  get  restilts.  We  can  taka 
care  of  the  situation  If  we  are  given  the  "^ 
sign." 

The  New  Deal  and  Its  economic  PaicUts 
want  to  control  the  oil  bunlners.  That  must 
be  prevented. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7,  1941,  the  United  States  occu- 
pied only  73  percent  of  the  territory  and 
had  but  6.9  percent  of  the  population  of  tba 
world.  It  did  have  80  percent  of  the  rail- 
ways, 64  percent  of  the  power,  63  percent  of 
the  oil,  70  percent  of  the  radios,  80'  percent  of 
the  motorcars,  and  two-thirds  of  the  wealth 
of  the  world 

It  had  theee  things  because  of  Its  abia 
management  and  skilled  workers,  and  these 
Fkllled  workers  and  that  able  management 
had  been  developed  by  the  free  enterprtsa 
system  of  the  United  SUtes. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  that  free  enter- 
prise plan  in  war  production? 

An  aroused  America  has  produced  oil,  tanks, 
ships,  planes,  guns,  trucks,  munlUons.  and 
food  in  a  years*  time  equaling  the  best  e ffortt 
i  of  Germany  in  9  years,  Russia  in  20  years, 
I  and  Japan  In  25  yean.  In  addition  we  hava 
lent  and  leased  to  our  alUes  much  of  the 
equipment  they  have  so  gloriously  uied 
against  our  enemies. 

This  policy  of  free  enterprise  can  st(U  con- 
Unue  and  It  should  contln\ie  to  make  thla 
Nation  secure. 

We  will  win  this  war  but  there  U  somethlnff 
more  that  should  command  the  rttentlon  of 
American  businessmen. 

Back  in  tha  twenties  we  all  wanted  to  oe 
on  "easy  street"    In  the   thlrtlea  we  ware 
■eared.    Bveryliody.  btialnesa  fnmpa«  ahan 
bars  of  commerce,  labor  unUMia.  fftataa,  and 
citlaa   rushed   headlong   to  Washington  for 

ffbdaral  help. 

Mow  wa  all  ffo  to  Washington  aftee  a 
war  plant.  Whan  tha  war  anffe  wa  are  likaly 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  address  delivered  by 
me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Academy  of 
World  Economics.  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  5. 1944.  at  Brookings  Institution: 

Mr.  GtaatnoMi  and  gentlemen.  I  have  bere 
aoBM  facta  and  mom  figures  about  inflation. 
I  think  tbla  la  the  time  and  the  place  to 
draw  theae  flgurea  to  public  attention.  I 
think  It  must  be  done  to  prevent  any  pre- 
mature  relaxation  oT  effort  on  our  part. 

I  am  afraid  there  Is  a  feeling  out  through 
the  country  that  the  war  Is  drawing  to  a 
cloee  and  that  surely  we  can  start  now  to 
ralas  our  efloru.  I  am  no  authority  on  the 
war.  I  have  no  kno«M«d|a  of  when  It  may 
end.  I  can  hope  that  It  will  end  shortly. 
but  I  certainly  hare  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will.  All  I  can  find  out  from  the  War 
Department  Is  that  by  far  the  worst  of  the 
war  lies  ahead  and  that  in  the  invasion  to 
come  we  wlU  have  all  the  experiences  that 
we  have  had  during  our  2  years  of  war.  but 
tiaey  wUl  come  condensed  Into  days  and 
WMks  Instead  of  months  and  years.  If  all 
goes  well  In  this  invasion,  we  wUl  be  a  very 
fortunate  nation.  If  the  invasion  does  not 
go  well — we  must  never  forget  that  It  may 
not  go  at  all  well,  for  our  record  of  fighting 
back  the  Nasla  is  not  such  that  the  doubt 
is  erased — If,  as  I  say,  the  invasion  does  not 
go  well,  we  may  get  our  first  real  taste  of  war 
In  tto*  days  ta  come,  and  such  corollary  proj- 
ects as  tbe  eontrol  of  inflation  may  become 
far  more  important,  instead  of  far  leas  im- 
portant, m  the  last  half  of  1944. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  done  an  extraor- 
dinary )ob  In  controlling  inflation.  I  think 
the  job  we  have  done  is  In  Itself  Inclined  to 
make  us  overconfident.  We  think  because 
we  have  whipped  a  substantial  problem  that 
perhaps  ■  proWem  did  not  ever  exist. 

I  can  aaaort  you.  gentlemen,  that  the  prob- 
lem did  eziat  and  does  exist.  In  every  nation 
of  the  world  where  war  exists,  or  which  war 
baa  touched,  there  has  been  inflation. 

The  coet  of  living  has  risen  since  the  oot* 
brrak  of  the  war  in  Europe  by  39  percent  in 
■inland.  It  has  risen  from  130  to  000  per- 
ena  in  the  Near  last,  and  from  about  50  to 
100  percent  in  Latin-American  countries. 
Our  own  record  baa  been  the  best  of  the  lot. 
Aa^  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  had 
•Mntva  eontrols.  and  our  toul  rise  in  the 
cost  of  Uving^  has  been  33  percent. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  fundamental  preesuree 
which  make  for  inflation  is  common  to  aU 
wan.  but  these  pressures  have  been  more 
tntCBslf  ed  in  tha  case  of  this  war  than  in 
the  eaM  of  any  other  of  which   wa  have 


In  the  elgbtecnth  century  wars  were  play- 
thloffi  of  asonarchs.  conducted  on  the  bound- 
artaa  and  in  the  far  reaches  of  their  rnslma 
They  were  scarcely  felt  in  the  metropolitan 
centers  and  were  not  felt  at  all  in  the  coun- 
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tryslde  In  the  heart  of  theli 
the  Napoleonic  wars  did 
disrupt  this  pattern, 
levy  in  mass  marked  the 
modem  concept  of  total 

The  nineteenth  century 
part,  a  centtU7  of  peace, 
of  it.  however,   there   was 
highly  developed  technology 
slfled  spirit  of  natlonallsr  i 
them,  were  destined  to  malqe 
so  deadly  and  so  total. 

This  country  entered  th< 
late  and  never  felt  its  ful  i 
economic  intensity  of  war 
creased  by  the  developmer  ts 
Ing  century  that  during  tb  i 
about  25  percent  of  this 
tional  product  went  into 

The  present  war  has 
aggregate  economic  effort 
and  the  proportion  of  thi 
fcrth  by  the  United  SUt 
greater.     The  money 
States  thus  far  in  the  wa  - 
1185.000.000.000.  or  more 
total  current  money  coet 
the  last  war. 

■very  dollar  spent  now 
than  It  did  In  the  last 
course,  impossible  to 
a  dollar  spent  in  fabricatlni 
in  this  war  with  that  spei^ 
tank  or  a  plane  in  the  last 
plane  made  during  the 
Junk  in  this  war.     But 
one  or  two  basic  war 
costs  13  cents  a  pound 
as  3fl  cents  a  pound   In 
which  coet  $34  a  ton  nov 
•47.50  a  ton  in  1918;  and 
better. 

Our  gross  national 
as  great  as  it  was  at  the  tlitie 
but  the  war  effort  is 
a  proportion  of  it.    Toda  r 
out  of  every  dollar  of  our 
uct  goes  Into  the  war  effor ; 

Consider  for  a  moment 
About  half  of  the  labor 
try.  measured  by  the  value 
engaged  in  producing  gooc  b 
use  In  the  war  effort.     Th< 
gafed  in  producing  goods 
clTlUans.    Both  halves  an 
celve  money  incomes  and 
of  pay  in  the  history  of 
producers  receive  these 
only  half  of  them  are 
services  on  which  the 
This  Is  the  problem  of 

The  certainty  of  the 
problem  of  inflation  coulc 
was  foreseen,  by  the 
Prance  fell  and  the  war 
gather  around  the  United 

To  foresee  it.  required 
To  act  upon  it,  required 
The  Preaident  had  both  ani  1 

At  the  very  beginning 
gram   he   took   two  steps: 
member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  National 
prices  of  the  commodltlei 
fected  by  the  defense 
Congress    to    enact    an 
Both  of  these  steps  were 
by  the  country.     Congresi 
proflts  tax  expeditious 
was  enacted  and  signed 
8.  1940. 

Uany  voices  ralas%'  at 
stronger  meaaores  ahould 
the  q>«culatlTe  boom, 
had  the  wisdom  to  see 
inflation  could  not  become 
in  Its  Incidence  until  the 
and  resources  of  the 
to  work.    He,  therefore, 
uree  additional  to  those 
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concentrated  on  the  goals  of  ralalng  the  na- 
tional Income  and  achieving  full  employment. 

For  a  year  after  the  Inaugiuation  of  the 
defense  program  national  Income  and  em- 
ployment rose  rapidly.  Production  of  both 
war  goods  and  peace  goods  was  increasing 
apace.  The  bottle  neck  to  a  more  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  war  goods  was 
not  competition  with  the  producers  of  peace 
goods  for  the  general  nin  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials, however,  but  was  still  mainly  techno- 
logical— principally  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce machine  tools  and  plant  capacity  for 
making  new  products.  Consequently,  no 
measures  generally  restrictive  of  peacetime 
production  were  necessary  and  none  were 
applied. 

During  this  period  the  country  received  a 
foretaste  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  set  the 
economic  development  of  this  war  off  from 
that  of  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Leon  Henderson, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  function  of 
watching  prices,  was  keeping  up  a  continu- 
ous survey  of  developments  in  this  field,  but 
had  no  statutory  or  other  authority  to  fix 
prices  or  control  the  production  of  com- 
modities. He  was  nevertheless  able,  because 
of  the  fine  cooperation  which  he  received 
from  the  producers  of  basic  materials,  to  keep 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  down  by  vol- 
untary agreements.  The  country  was  treated 
to  the  spectacle,  never  seen  before,  of  the 
prices  of  those  very  commodities  which  form- 
ed the  basis  of  the  defense  preparations  and 
which,  therefore,  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  the  spearheads  of  Inflation — commodi- 
ties such  as  copper,  steel,  and  aluminum- 
become  Instead  the  bastions  of  price  stablli- 
Eatlon. 

The  voluntary  agreements  which  held  down 
the  prices  of  these  basic  commodities  were 
made  poesible  by  a  general  conviction,  shared 
by  all  segments  of  tbe  public,  that  the  na- 
tional necessity  should  not  be  made  the  oc- 
casion for  any  avoidable  Increases  in  prices, 
or  for  any  excessive  proflts.  It  Is  this  con- 
viction— BO  different  from  that  which  has 
prevailed  in  earlier  wars — which  has  made  the 
policy  of  price  stabilization  possible,  and  has 
given  it  such  deep  roots  In  the  sentiments  of 
the  people. 

By  the  middle  of  1941.  the  defense  program 
had  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  appeared 
that  competition  between  peace  goods  and 
war  goods  for  the  available  supply  of  labor 
and  materials  would  soon  be  holding  back 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  production  of  war 
goods.  At  the  same  time  there  commenced  to 
become  apparent  a  general  upward  pressure 
on  prices,  because  of  Increased  incomes,  and 
because  of  the  growing  inroads  of  defense 
production  on  the  supply  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices available  for  civilian  constunption. 

Several  steps  were  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  combat  these  tendencies.  In  May 
1941  the  Treasury  commenced  a  popular  sales 
campaign  for  Defense  Savings  bonds,  in  order 
to  drain  off  some  of  the  growing  purchasing 
power  of  the  economy  into  United  States  se- 
curities. lA  August,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  purstiant  to  an  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  promulgated  regulation  W  to 
tighten  the  terms  of  Installment  selling  of 
durable  goods,  and  ao  bring  demand  and 
supply  more  into  line. 

Most  important,  the  President,  on  July  30, 
asked  Congress  to  enact  a  Price  Control  Act, 
to  give  statutory  authority  to  the  voluntary 
agreements  by  which  prices  had  hitherto 
been  kept  down,  and  so  make  possible  an 
extethion  of  the  scope  of  the  controls  to 
Industries  with  large  numbers  of  individual 
producers.  In  which  voluntary  agreements 
were  not  feasible. 

During  the  2  years  from  August  1930  until 
the  President  asked  for  the  passage  of  the 
Price  Control  Act,  the  cost  of  living  rose  a 
total  of  7  percent,  or  an  average  of  about 
thirty-one  one  himdredths  of  1  percent  a 
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month.  T%l8  was  the  period  during  which 
our  unemployed  productive  resources  were 
being  put  back  to  work.  It  was  a  period  of 
relatively  light  inflationary  preesiue  and  few 
controls,  outside  of  voluntary  price  agree- 
ments in  the  basic  industries. 

About  the  middle  of  1941,  the  growing  in- 
flationary pf— iirts  began  to  forge  ahead 
of  the  forces  malrtng  for  Btabllity,  and  prices 
roee  one  and  five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
a  month  during  the  6  months  while  the 
Price  Control  Act  was  under  consideration  by 
Congresa. 

Commencing  with  Pearl  Harbor,  the  war 
expenditures  of  the  United  States  shot  aharp- 
ly  upward.  Spendable  incomes  Increased  and 
tha  available  supply  of  goods  and  services  con- 
tracted. Based  on  past  precedent,  prices 
ahould  have  surged  upward  at  a  redoubled 
pace.  What  actually  happened  was  quite 
different,  however,  and  provides  one  explana- 
tion of  the  remarkable  fact,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  paper,  that  so  far  in 
this  war  the  price  increasea  In  the  principMil 
belligerent  nations  have  actually  been  lower 
than  those  in  many  nonbelligerent  countries. 
War  tremendously  increases  inflationary 
pressures.  But  like  Pandora's  box — which, 
when  opened,  brought  so  many  troubles  into 
the  world — it  has  also  brought  tis  the  spirit 
necessary  to  hold  these  pressures  under  con- 
trol. This  spirit  is  apt  to  be  insufficient  or 
lacking  in  nonbelligerent  countries,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  these  countries  have  often 
boma  up  leas  well  tmder  their  usually  lower 
prcHUres  than  the  warring  nations  have 
under  their  heavier  ones.  Prom  this  fact,  the 
warring  cotmtries  themselves  may  well  take 
warning  when  their  spirit  fiags  and  threatens 
to  wilt  in  the  heat  of  internal  partisan  dis- 
sension. 

Even  before  Congress  passed  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  in  January  1942.  the  cooperation  of 
Industry  permitted  setting  up  the  machinery 
of  price  control,  and  this  machinery  became 
more  effective  following  the  final  passage  of 
the  act.  At  the  same  time,  the  Increased 
spirit  of  cooperation  for  the  common  goq^, 
brought  about  by  actual  participation  in  the 
war,  permitted  the  Treasury  to  organise  its 
pay-roll-savings  plan  for  drawing  off  excess 
purchasing  power  for  investment  in  United 
Btates  securities,  and  has  made  possible  an 
ever  more  auccessful  series  o:f  war  loan  cam- 
paigns, whereby  a  larger  ami  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  purchasing  power  presiring  on  the 
available  supplies  of  goods  imd  services  has 
been  invested  in  United  States  Government 
securities. 

You  will  note  that  so  far  I  have  said  noth- 
ing about  credit  control.  Criidlt  control  used 
to  mean  a  general  tightening;  of  money-mar- 
ket conditions,  thereby  forcing  up  Interest 
rates.  This  was  supposed  to  discourage  bor- 
rowers, and  so  check  inflatlDn.  Great  store 
was  set  on  this  method  by  the  economists 
and  statesmen  of  the  last  generation. 

It  ought  to  be  clear,  however,  Uiat  this 
method  of  controlling  credit  expansion  can- 
not be  effective  when  the  Government  itself 
Is  the  principal  borrower  and  is  borrowing 
for  the  purpose  of  flnanclng  ii  war.  Such  tar- 
rowlng  can  be  reduced  only  by  Increased  tax- 
ation. It  feannot  be  reductd  by  the  process 
of  the  Government  ralslEg  Interest  rates 
against  itself,  and  it  Is  hard  to  Ixlieve  that 
as  late  as  the  last  World  War  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good  counsel.  The  finance  min- 
Isteia  of  every  belligerent  liave  now  learned 
Ijetter  and  so  liave  the  grei.t  body  of  econo- 
mists, although  I  regret  to  iaj  that  there  are 
a  few  of  the  latter  who  liave  not  learned 
their  lesson  and  lag  behind  the  body  of 
their  profession. 

Our  thinking  has  advancod  further  in  this 
war.  We  have  seen  that  cr«dlt  control  to  be 
affective  must  be  selective,  and  must  oper- 
ate only  to  discourage  borrowing  for  pur- 
poMS  not  connected  with  the  war  effort. 
Regulation  W  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
wiilch  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  a  regtila- 


tion  of  this  type.    So  also  are  Ragolstlons 

T  and  U  dealing  with  security  loana.  Atch 
of  these  has  hasn  effective  in  its  field.  Al- 
though the  experience  of  this  war  has  shown 
that  the  most  effective  meaiu  of  credit  con- 
trol is  that  operating  tlirough  priorities  and 
allocations  applied  at  the  physical  level. 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  today's  selec- 
tive method  of  credit  control,  ait  compared 
with  the  shotgtm  method  of  the  last  war. 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  loaiu  and 
discounts  of  all  commercial  banks  which 
rose  by  over  84.000.000.000  between  June  30, 
1917,  and  June  30,  1919,  have  declined  by  over 
82,000,000,000  so  far  during  our  participation 
In  this  war. 

Nevertheless,  considered  in  the  broader 
prospective,  credit  control  has  been  relatively 
unimportant  so  far  during  this  war  compared 
with  direct  price  and  rationing  controls.  It 
is  poesible  that  this  situation  may  be  reveraed 
dtu-ing  the  reconversion  period  after  the  war, 
however,  and  if  this  should  prove  to  Im  the 
case,  I  hope  that  the  selective-credit  controls 
which  may  then  be  necessary  will  be  admin- 
istered and  received  by  the  people  in  as  good 
a  spirit  as  the  direct  price  and  rationing  con- 
trols are  today. 

As  a  restilt  of  the  various  measures  wiilch 
have  been  taken,  despite  the  vastly  increased 
inflationary  pressures,  prices  rose  only  72/ 100 
of  1  percent  a  mcmth  from  the  passage  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  until  the  Preaident  s  hold- 
the-llne  order  of  April  1943.  Since  then, 
they  have  not  advanced  at  all. 

This  record  has  been  made  poesible  only 
by  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  the  objective  of  price  stabilization. 
It  is  easy,  in  the  petty  annoyances  of  today, 
to  forget  what  tills  spirit  has  meant,  and 
still  means,  to  the  cost  of  tbe  war  and  to 
the  position  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  now  and  for  generations  to  come. 

According  to  the  recent  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  before  the  Senate  Banltlng 
and  Currency  Committee,  If  prices  of  war 
materials  had  risen  as  far  and  as  fast  this  time 
as  they  did  in  World  War  No.  1.  this  war 
would  liave  coat  885,000,000.000  more  than 
It  had  up  to  the  end  of  1943.  The  disloca- 
tions incident  to  thU  price  rise  would  have 
caused  endless  bickering  between  labor  and 
management,  and  among  producers  of  dif- 
ferent commodities.  At  the  best,  these  bick- 
erings would  have  slowed  down  production; 
at  the  worst,  they  would  have  produced  la- 
bor disturbances  throttling  major  Industries. 
In  return  for  these  wartime  troubles,  our 
only  reward  would  have  been  a  devastating 
post-war  deflation  leaving  unemployment 
and  ruin  in  its  wake. 

But  so  far  we  have  held  the  line,  and  are 
In  a  position  to  turn  over  to  the  poet -war 
generation  a  debt  many  bilUon  dollars 
smaUer  than  It  would  have  been  without 
efficient  controls,  and  a  price  and  wage  struc- 
ture under  which  they  can  operate  wlthottt 
ruinous  deflation. 

I  hope  that  I  do  not  speak  too  soon,  how- 
ever, for  our  price-control  structure  faoea  a 
great  test  during  the  next  6  months.  Price 
control  is  unfortunately  becoming  a  partisan 
issue.  In  district  after  district  and  In  State 
after  State,  Republican  candidates  for  office 
are  rvmnlng  on  platforms  of  more  gas,  more 
tires,  more  sv«ar,  higher  prices  for  their  con- 
stituenu'  producU.  lower  taxes,  and  down 
with  all  bureaucrats. 

These  platforms  are  not  put  together  in  a 
conscious  effort  to  wreck  the  country's  war 
effort,  but  they  do  add  up  to  Just  that.  Ttttj 
are  not  put  together  with  any  object  at  all. 
save  to  elect  the  candidates,  and  the  sssleat 
way  to  do  this  seems  to  be  to  ull  the  peopla 
that  their  sacrifices  are  needless  and  are  im- 
posed only  for  the  pleastxre  of  sadistic  bureau- 
crats; to  teU  them  that  they  can  relax  antf 
stUl  win.  No,  the  platforms  are  not  OOK- 
sdously  designed  to  wreck  the  war  effort; 
they  are  almply  InespoBiihilltj,  wzlttso  wttte 
a  capital  "L" 


The  Democratic  Party  haa  no  monopoly  tm 
patriotism,  tnit  it  seems  In  0ainsr  of  havtng 
such  a  monopoly  forced  upon  it.  We  do  naa 
want  it.  If  tiM  price-oontrol  pragram  Is 
wrecked  by  tba  sOorU  of  petty  poWtKlMM 
and  I  say  this  trrsspaetlve  of  ttia  oMees  wMcfli 
they  seek — to  secure  their  own  elections  by 
persuading  the  people  that  the  real  aacrllleee 
of  war  are  undergone  only  to  please  the 
whimslee  of  bureaoerats.  this  ccnintry  will  pay 
the  bill  for  deeades  to  come. 

Let  me  cloee  with  this  thought:  Wars  have 
always  brought  in  their  train  pestilence  and 
inflation.  More  men  have  died  of  disease 
than  from  enemy  action,  and  more  economic 
havoc  has  been  wrought  by  inflation  than  bj 
the  laying  waste  of  cities. 

The  advance  of  medicine  lias  now  nearly 
wiped  out  the  dread  hrrseman  of  pestilence. 
This  preventive  medicine,  however,  has  its 
Inconveniences.  Arms  must  be  Jabbed  with 
hypodermic  needles,  and  it  hurU.  Water 
must  be  boiled,  and  it  it  a  nuisance.  Attrac- 
tive native  frulU  and  vegeUbles  must  l>e 
avoided,  and  It  ts  a  aacrifice.  Do  the  boys 
believe  that  the  nurses  prick  them  with 
needles  for  the  pieasunn  of  it?  Do  they  call 
the  medical  oOoera  "bureaucrats"  and  blame 
them  because  disease  germs  are  Ttrtiicntr 

Modern  techniques  of  price  control  have 
also  made  great  strikes  against  the  fifth  horse- 
man of  inflation.  Against  greater  pressures 
than  ever  before  inflation  here  in  tlie  United 
SUtes  hss  been  held  to  smaller  proportions 
than  in  any  other  major  war. 

But  price  stabilization  has  its  annoyances, 
too.  Shoes  and  gasoline  and  sugar  mtist  be 
rationed.  We  must  observe  price  ceilings. 
Our  accounts  are  sometimes  blocked  at  de- 
partment stores.  Taxes  are  higher,  and  we 
are  asked  to  buy  War  bonds.  These  sacriflcea 
are  required  for  the  war  effort  and  ttie  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  country.  They  are  no 
more  for  the  personal  gratification  of  Mr. 
Bowles.  Mr.  Vinson,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  than 
tlie  JalM  in  the  arms  ol  the  boys  are  for  the 
gratificstion  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps.  If 
they  continue  to  be  made  partisan  issues, 
God  help  the  coimtry. 
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UV  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarlu  in  the  Rxcoao.  I  Include  the 
following  article  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  AprtJ  15,  1944: 

DuvnoM  AwsT  PsoM  TBS  OoiiaTiTOTiasrf — 
StTpaaKa  Couax's  Divairtnus  PaoK 
norr  Dadssom  AnaxBurxo  to 
Zbm.  roa  PuExiBoirr 


TO  the  BsraoB  or  rai  Sow: 

Sia:  llie  ^ttttkan  handed  down  by  tka 
United  Btatea  fliquams  Court  reiativa  to  tha 
Texas  primaries,  Uks  so  many  otbsr  at  tta 
tacant  opiniotia.  sikowii  an  incrcaamc  rsstlva- 
under  tlia  lastralnu  of  written  coostl- 
X  bold  no  brief  fortbs  Terns  plan 
to  bar  Negroes  from  tba  DmmaeaMt  pit- 
nary,  but  I  am  .very  araob  dtoluibed  by  tba 
mt»»yw«  chosen  to  aasura  tbstr  otell  rights. 

During  tba  paat  W  ysaca  If  i 
wbatbsr  laal  or 
jamy  la  tha  OonpasB  fait 


I 
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men"  of  th«  BoprHM  Court  Intervened  to 
prcMnrc  Um  latasrltjr  of  that  Tcnerabie  docu- 
ment. Um  admlnlatTAtlon  made  a  determined 
effort  to  dnve  tbem  from  olBce  or  to  nullify 
tbtir  decUious  by  packing  the  court.  Though 
tlito  aSort  wm  fructrated.  death  and  reslg- 
baOos  bav«  enabled  U  -.  Ltooaevelt  to  Oil  the 
vttti  MOO  after  his  own  heart — men 
mioda,  who  apparently 
leer  Obligated  to  uae  their  poaltton  to  cor- 
rect any  and  every  abiiae  without  regard  to 
prcerdent. 

If  the  letter,  or  even  the  splrtt.  of  the  Oon- 
aUiuUun  eeeaas  to  bar  the  way  to  the  de- 
fy, the  Ingenuity  of  the  legal  mind 
to  the  court's  rescue.  The  provl- 
ot  the  Constitution  are  given  Interpre- 
tatlQIM  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which 
bare  governed  the  court  for  a  century  and 
ahaU. 

"CASTS  US  AOUIT" 

Of  eotirse.  this  speeds  up  action.  It  pro- 
duces rcsulU.  It  may  even  be  popular  for 
It.  But  It  should  give  thoughtful 
pause.  I  say  this  because  to  change 
ilia  mttnlnt  of  our  constitutions  by  lefUIa- 
tlva  or  ludletsl  action  amounts  to  an  aban- 
tfooMent  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
Amert^n  sj'stem  is  based. 

It  casu  us  adrift  to  be  tossed  hither  and 
jon  by  the  caprice  of  UgMaUve  majorities, 
er  by  the  fitful  winds  of  JtMlelal  reasoning. 
U  bareaftcr  public  affairs  are  to  be  admln- 
Istarsd  in  this  faehlon.  we  might  Just  as  well 
tear  up  our  constitutions  or  put  them  under 
glass  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at 
Washington,  aa  Interesting  relics  of  ihe  past. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  are  wholly 
uninterested  In  constitutional  questions. 
DlasOMiaBS  of  tbem  seem  dry.  pedantic  and 
unpvoMable.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize 
how  ccmptetely  their  liberty,  their  property. 
and  their  mode  of  life  depend  upon  the 
meaning  given  to  our  State  and  Federal 
Constitutions. 

Other  cltlsens  are  enamored  of  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  British  system,  and  so  welcome 
any  step  which  seems  to  make  ours  more 
aaaiif  like  it.  But  England's  government 
la  foiHMlsd  on  a  philosophical  concept  wholly 
«B0M«ul  tram  our  own.  In  Great  BrlUln  the 
people  are  soppcsed  to  have  parted  with  all 
of  their  sovereignty  to  the  King  and  Parlla« 
ment — reserving  nothing  to  themselves. 
There  Is  no  written  constitution.  The  will  of 
a  parliamentary  majority,  tempered  by  cus- 
tom, habit,  and  precedent.  Is  the  supreme 
power  In  the  nation.  It  controls  in  all  re- 
spects the  rights  and  conduct  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  the  executive  and  Judicial  func- 
tions of  public  ofllclals. 

This  highly  flexible  S3rstem  has  worked  ex- 
tremely well  In  the  tight  little  Island  of 
Great  Britain.  But  It  failed  utterly  when 
applied  to  larger  areas  where  sectional  In- 
tMata  were  divergent.  That  Is  why  Ireland 
eould  not  be  retained  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Kmplre.  And  why  it  was  found  neeeeaary 
to  decentralise  by  creating  self-governing 
dominions  bound  together,  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  by  nothing  more 
aubeuntial  than  allegiance  to  the  king. 

Our  concept  Is  entirely  different.  We  have 
believed  that  the  individual,  as  God's  crea- 
ture, has  certain  natural  and  inalienable 
rights,  with  which  no  public  authority  ought 
ever  to  Interfere.  We  have  believed  that  the 
right  of  local  self-government  ought  to  be 
safe-guarded  in  a  Nation  covering  ao  great 
a  territory  as  the  United  States.  And  we 
have  believed  that  Government  itself  mtist 
have  only  limited  powers  if  It  is  to  remain 
the  servant  of  the  people. 

Written  constitutions  were  adopted  to  give 
effect  to  this  unique  concept.  In  them,  the 
righu  of  individuals  are  defined  and  gtuur- 
antecd  by  bilU  of  rights.  The  duties  and 
powers  of  local  governments  are  prescribed 
In  State  consutuUons.  The  scope  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  ts  set  out  in  the  Oonatl- 
tuttoo  of  the  United  States.    Tbeae  Mvanlc 
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They  are  not  immutat  le 
the   Medee   and   Persiant , 
National      Constitutions 
clauses  by  which  the 
from  time  to  time.     But 
be  binding  upon  the 
public   servants   until 
pllcit    and    authentic 
themselves. 

If   through    Ignorance 
permit    these 
changed  by  legUlatlve 
dal  decision,  we  will 
own   masters  and  have 
over  to  our  public  servants 
which  leads  to  despotisfn 

It  leads  to  despotism 
people  cannot  remain 
cate  their  exclusive  right 
stltutlons.     Yet  this  U 
do.  when  they  permit 
constitutions  to  veer 
compass  to  another,  like 
der  the  impact  of  partlsap 
which  have  lost  their 
alwsys  forged  their  owi 
did  it  In  1983.  when  th( 
Ized   Hitler  to  -deviate* 
Constitution. 

I  am  afraid  that  durlilg 
we.  too.  have  been  very 
There  la  but  one  remed  ' 
people  to  insist  that  the 
ten  constitutions  be 
mtended  by  those  who 
a  consequence,  injustice 
be  corrected  by 
In  this  way  alone  can 
sovereign  makers  of  thel  - 
and  preserve  them  as  dik^ 
tide    of    totalltarianlam 
world. 
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HON.  LEON  1.  GAVIN 

or    PXNNSTl  VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May 


Si  eaker. 


Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr 
to  extend  zny  remarki 
include  the  following 
Sandefer,    Jr..    ol 
president  of  the  Nati<)nal 
Association,  at  the 
the  board  of  directors 
Petroleum  Association 
AprU27.  1944: 
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In  my  discussion  of  thi 
me  by  Chairman  Merle 
gram  committee  I  shall 
technical  approach  of 
we  are  having  this  mldyfca 
Biadfcrd,  where  secondary 
flooding   has    perhaps 
greater  degree  than  in 
the  country. 

Bradford  is  in  the  cen 
140.000   strlnper    wells 
stripper  wells  in  the  United 
end  of   1943,  there  wen 
oil  wells,  and  of  this  number 
wells,  or  73  percent  of 
in  the  stripper  class  at 
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the  remaining  balance  will  all  become  strip- 
pers at  some  future  date. 

The  added  drain  of  production  occasioned 
by  wartime  needs  will  cause  many  fields  to 
become  stripper  areas  In  advance  of  their 
normal  expectancy.  This  acceleration  to- 
ward etrlpperdom  becomes  more  alarming 
when  it  Is  fuUy  realized  that  in  1941  there 
were  20.067  oil  wells  completed,  and  in  1943 
only  9.812  oil  wells  were  completed. 

Oil  operators  have  been  referred  to  as 
God's  frozen  people.  Taking  that  reference 
as  a  fact,  the  stripper  operator  la  In  the 
position  of  being  as  cold  as  the  proverbial 
Eskimo  well  digger  in  Alaska.  He  is  the  one 
who  has  really  been  handicapped  for  some 
time. 

When  I  refer  to  the  stripper  operator  In 
this  discussion.  I  mean  just  what  the  name 
Implies — the  operator  who  owns  only  stripper 
wells,  the  one  who  is  not  blessed  with  large 
wells  which  furnish  htm  an  Income  thst  en- 
ables him  to  sit  back  and  hold  his  stripper 
production  for  a  later  day.  and  a  higher 
price.  The  statement  has  been  made  by 
executives  of  larger  companies,  by  some  of 
those  in  authority  in  Government,  and  even 
by  larger  independent  operators,  that  "there 
is  no  place  for  the  stripper  operator  in  the 
-present  day."  Again  I  heartily  disagree  with 
this  statement.  The  stripper-well  problem  is 
not  only  a  problem  for  today.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  will  always  be  with  us  as  long  as 
the  Industry  exists.  I  have  said  many  times 
that  we  are  sure  cf  three  things: 

1.  V/s  all  must  die. 

2.  Taxes  will  always  be  with  us. 

3.  Every  gusher  will  some  day  be  a  stripper. 

My  flies  are  full  of  letters  from  small  oper- 
ators from  nearly  all  of  the  oil  producing 
States  stating  "we  must  have  relief.  I  have 
held  on  as  long  as  I  can."  In  my  mind  the 
small  oil  producer  has  Just  as  much  place 
In  the  picture  as  does  the  larger  operator. 
In  our  American  way  of  life  the  small  busi- 
nessnaan  has  always  had  his  place  in  the 
picture.  Today,  In  my  opinion,  the  stripper 
operator  has  a  more  Important  place  than 
ever  before.  Twenty  billion  barrela  of  re- 
serves is  the  generally  accepted  estimate  of 
leaders  In  the  industry  and  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  insuring  this  coun- 
try with  oil  for  the  future.  It  Is  estimated 
that  only  12.000.000.000  barrels  can  be  pro- 
duced at  the  present  price.  If  4.000,000.000 
barrels  of  this  estimate  is  under  stripper 
wells,  then  is  It  not  the  duty  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  these 
reserves,  to  see  that  this  oil  be  produced? 

Oil  Is  vlUl  to  the  war.  Oil  is  vital  to  the 
peace.  No  one  has  ever  argued  this  fact. 
If  the  stripper  operator  produces  and  owns 
15  percent  of  the  present  dally  production 
of  the  United  States,  and  20  percent  of  the 
oil  for  the  future,  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  he  definitely  does  have  a  place  in 
the  picture?  He  not  only  has  the  problem 
of  producing  this  15  percent  of  the  total 
dally  output,  but  he  has  the  responsibility 
to  his  Government  in  time  of  war  of  doing 
his  part  toward  the  war  effort.  If  he  had  an 
Integrated  company,  with  pipe  lines,  gasoline 
plants,  synthetic  rubt>er  plants,  refineries, 
100-octane  gasoline  manufacturing  facili- 
ties— or  a  large  cash  reserve — he  could  hold 
on  until  the  "lights  come  on  again"  and 
contemplate  producing  his  secondary  re- 
serves tomorrow.  But,  the  stripper  opera- 
tor is  not  that  fortunate.  He  has  only  what 
remains  after  his  expenses  of  operating  are 
deducted  from  his  Income  from  his  strippers. 

In  the  Southwest,  where  I  am  privileged 
to  operate,  the  price  of  oil  Is  $1  25  per  barrel 
for  40  gravity,  average  $1.19.  You  operators 
of  this  district  have  t>een  perhaps  more  ac- 
tive than  any  other  district  in  the  flght  that 
we  have  waged  for  a  higher  price  for  crude 
oil.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  work  side  by 
side  VTlth  you.  Yet.  you  have  been  in  a  more 
fortunate  position  when  It  comes  to  the  price 
of  oil.    In  case  you  do  not  operate  la  the 
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Boutbwest,  or  in  other  sectioiks  of  the  United 
Btates,  turn  over  In  your  mliid  the  situation 
you  would  be  In  if  you  hal  received  only 
$1.19  for  yotir  crude.  Also  consider  the  1943 
average  price  for  stripper  production:  In 
Wyoming,  $1.10  per  barrel;  Louisiana.  91.06 
per  barrel;  Colorado  and  Kansas,  $1.05  per 
barrel;  Arkansas,  91  Vi  cents  per  barrel;  and 
California,  83  cents  per  barrel.  Your  wells 
In  the  Pennsylvania  region  average  approxi- 
mately one-half  barrel  of  oil  each  per  day. 

In  north  Texas,  where  I  llvi;,  we  have  20.000 
wells  averaging  approximately  2  barrels  each 
per  day.  We  are  forced  to  atmndon  our  wells 
long  before  they  reach  the  balf-barrel  stage. 
We  producers  from  other  sections  are  glad 
you  receive  yotu*  price.  I  am  mentioning 
this  fact  in  order  that  you  may  for  a  few 
minutes  picture  what  the  stripper  operators 
from  other  sections  have  had,  and  are  contin- 
uing to  receive,  for  their  crude.  I  feel  stxre 
that  many  of  jrou  who  have  been  listening 
to  me  to  this  point  are  saying  to  yourselves, 
"Why  does  he  attempt  to  sell  us  on  the 
matter  of  price.  We  are  already  convinced 
that  crude  Is  too  cheap."  I  am  simply  at- 
tempting to  Impress  on  your  and  the  public's 
mind  the  fact  that  the  stripper  operator  Is 
up  against  a  real  problem  In  producing  oil 
under  present  conditions— oil  that  Is  vital  to 
victory. 

May  I  give  you  this  lllustmtion?  One  Arm 
in  northeastern  Oklahoma  recently  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  they  had  produced 
In  excees  of  905.000  barrels  of  gross  oil  from 
two  different  water-flood  developments  cover- 
ing slightly  over  400  acres  of  leases  and  thst 
tbeee  two  develoments  were  still  $220,000  In 
the  red.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  water  flooding  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  oil  needed  at  least  80  cents 
more  per  barrel  in  order  to  break  even  on  the 
development,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they 
are  entitled  to  as  a  reasonable  profit  for  their 
•ffort. 

The  smart  boys  who  have  fixed  the  present 
price  for  crude  might  say  that  this  loss  was 
due  not  ao  much  to  the  price  of  crude  as  it 
might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ter- 
.  rttory  under  development  did  not  justify  the 
Installation  of  the  water-flooding  method. 
However,  I  hasten  to  deny  any  such  allega- 
tion becatise  the  results  outlined  above  aie 
typical  of  a  great  nimiber  of  operations  which 
have  been  tmdertaken  in  the  mldcontlnent 
area  within  recent  years.  The  best  evidence 
ot  the  fact  that  we  are  not  getting  a  price 
that  would  Justify  the  expansion  of  a  water- 
flooding  campaign  in  the  mldcontlnent  area 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  loUowlng  figures,  which 
are  taken  from  the  records  of  one  of  the 
larger  purchasers  of  water-flood  oil  in  north- 
eastern C^Iahoma. 

Since  1936,  when  water  fkwdlng  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  Nowata  and  Rogers 
Counties,  this  company  has  purchased  a  total 
of  27.105.000  barrels  in  that  area.  Of  this 
amount,  17,000.000  represent  water-flood  pro- 
duction and  10.105.000  represent  production 
from  property  not  using  the  water-flooding 
method  of  production.  At  one  time  during 
this  period  this  company  was  purchasing 
12,716  banrds  dally.  The  price  at  crude  in 
thU  district  was  cut  20  cents  per  barrel 
which  caused  the  producers  to  Indefinitely 
delay  additional  water-flcoding  expenditures; 
and  since  that  time  the  production  In  this 
area  has  dropped  to  7,683  barrels  per  day.  re- 
sulting tn  a  net  loss  of  6,130  barrels  per  day 
of  badly  needed  oU.  1  feel  that  thU  picture 
Illustrates  the  direct  relationship  between  an 
adequate  price  for  crude  oil  and  the  amount 
at  water-flood  oil  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  market. 

Many  stripper  operators  are  faced  with  the 
abandonment  of  their  weUs.  We  have  made 
this  statement  many  times  before  the  au- 
thorities that  have  to  do  with  price.  Some 
have  said  to  me  that  wells  are  not  really 
abandoned.  According  to  the  Incomplete 
figures  covering  the  national  stripper-well 
survey  being  prepared  at  this  time  by  the 


Interstate  Oil  Compact  and  the  NatKmal 
Stripper  Well  Association,  more  wells  were 
abandoned  in  1943  than  ever  before.  Uttder 
these  wells  lie  many  barrela  of  oil  that  this 
country  needs. 

When  these  wells  are  abandoned,  these  re- 
serves are  lost  forever,  In  most  cases.  Why? 
Because  the  price  of  crude  oil  will  have  to  be, 
m  most  Instances,  three  times  what  It  is  now 
if  these  naerves  are  to  be  redrilled.  I  have 
a  list  in  my  flies  of  3,000  wells  m  one  State 
that  have  been  shut  down  for  more  than  a 
year.  No;  they  are  not  completely  exhausted. 
Many  wells  naturally  reach  the  stage  where 
they  can  no  longer  be  produced  without  loss. 
All  w«lU  canont  receive  a  price  that  will  al- 
ways keep  them  ahve,  but  when  wells  are 
abandoned  in  the  United  States  that  could 
produce  secondary  recovery  oil  when  we  need 
It  so  badly,  I  feel  that  it  compares  with  a  war 
plant  that  is  not  allowed  to  produce  its  maxi- 
mum ot  planes,  shells,  or  ships. 

The  application  of  secondary  recovery  to 
stripper  wells  Is  largely  an  economic  problem. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  advanced 
further  In  the  technical  side  of  this  problem 
than  we  have  in  the  economic  side.  The  cost 
of  secondary  recovery  oil  Is  small  compared 
to  the  Intrinsic  value  of  the  extra  oil  pro- 
duced, and  it  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that  the 
price  of  crude  oil  U  so  low  that  it  will  not 
support  the  application  of  the  best  tech- 
nology in  the  production  of  thst  oil.  Under 
the  present  crude-oil  prlcee,  the  use  of  sec- 
ondary recovery  is  denied  to  most  of  us  In 
the  Southwest  and  In  other  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

Reliable  engineers  estimate  that  1,400,- 
000,000  barrels  of  oil  can  be  produced  from 
the  small  wells  producing  today  under  pri- 
mary methods.  Two  billion  six  hundred 
million  barrels  can  be  produced  by  secondary 
recovery  methods.  Thus,  when  we  talk  about 
strippers  and  secondary  recovery,  we  are 
shooting  at  nearly  3.000.000,000  barrels  of  oil, 
or  redtwlng  this  figure  to  a  simpler  total. 
cnoTigh  oil  to  nm  the  war  and  our  Nation  for 
nearly  2  years. 

If  the  extra  oil  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
extra  cost,  then  secondary  recovery  is  feasible. 
If  not,  then  all  such  primary  wells  wUl  be 
abandoned  long  before  the  reservoirs  are  ex- 
hausted. If  this  abandonment  of  reserves 
were  only  a  personal  problem  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducer, then  our  Nation  should  probably  not 
be  interested. 

However,  when  the  Nation  Is  nmnlng  short 
of  oil  to  power  the  war  and  Its  domestic  ma- 
chinery, then  it  should  become  of  great  con- 
cern to  our  people.  In  the  stirrey  now  being 
made  by  the  Interstate  Compact  Commission 
and  the  National  Stripper  Well  Association, 
the  questionnaires  reveal  no  Incentive  exisu 
to  Jtjstif  y  secondary  recovery  operations.  We 
are  met  with  this  situation  at  every  turn,  and 
as  a  result  valuable  petroleum  reeerves  are 
being  lost.  We  flnd  that  stripper-weU  opera- 
tors are  flooding  and  represeuring  their  prop- 
erties where  the  work  was  commenced  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  but  since  then  there  has  been 
a  marked  decline  in  the  number  ol  new 
Installations. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances 
where  extensions  have  been  made  on  projects 
previowly  to  operation  and  represent  only 
a  small  expenditure.  _ 

I  am  informed  that  as  a  general  rule  normal 
producing  methods  recover  from  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  oil  to  place,  where  lepceasuriag  is 
applied  the  toUl  recoveay  with  gas  rsfwaaMr- 
Ing  is  30  to  46  percent  <rf  oU  in  j^ce,  and  the 
total  production  with  normal  and  water 
flooding  or  normal  repressurlng  and  water 
flooding  is  66  or  80  percent  of  oil  in  place. 

We  are  shocked  when  a  flre  devasUtes  tm» 
of  our  forests,  but  little  concern  U  manlfeatod 
by  the  Iom  through  inefllciency  of  our  petro- 
leum reserves,  a  commodity  that  Is  irre- 
placeable and  that  dxu-ing  war  and  peace 
means  so  much  to  the  life  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Does  not  the  loUowing  describe  our 
predicament: 


*7f  you  can  pump  yotir  wells  when  all  about 
you 
Are  plugging  theirs  and  blamixig  O.  P.  A. 
Zf  you  can  keep  your  credit  at  supply  stores, 
And  have  your  banker  say  you're  stUl 
Okay. 
If  you  can  take  the  prk»  tbe  majors  give  yon. 
And  meet  the  rent  and  pay  your  pumper, 
too. 
And  break  yourself  ttom  Jumping  In  a  slut«li 
P»t 
Bach  time  a  hunk  of  Income  tax  eonas 
due. 
If  you  can   take  a  s'om-out  Port  Worth 
spudder. 
And  driU  a  weU  to  15.000  feet. 
And   buUd   a   string  ot  sucker   rods   froai 
nothtog. 
And  make  one  pump  wltboat  a  ball  and 
seat. 
If  you  know  your  Federal  rules  tap  to  the 
minute. 
And  think  that  filling  out  these  forms  to 
fun. 
Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything   that's 
in  it: 
And — whst  Is  more — you're  an  oil  man. 
my  son." 

Secondary  recovery  becomes  automatic 
when  the  price  is  sufficient.  The  stripper 
operator  will  continue  to  do  his  best.  Be 
is  a  rugged  Individualist  or  he  wotild  already 
have  given  up.  He  must  not  be  overlooked 
by  his  fellow  operator,  by  the  major  com- 
pany, or  by  his  Government. 


DtcUniiMB  of  Ckicaf  • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICBUAM 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  RSPRBSXNTATIVBS 

Friday,  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  SHAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  declaration  of  Chicago,  unaa- 
imou&ly  adopted  February  4, 1944,  by  the 
American  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. This  declaration  is  particularly  in- 
teresting at  this  time  considering  some 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made 
in  today's  debate  on  the  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate the  Government's  seizure  of 
Montgomery  Ward.  There  are  those 
who  have  said,  "It  cant  happen  here!" 
Well.  It  did  at  Montgomery  Ward's. 

Whereas  oat  tsthers  astabllshed  this  Na- 
tion upon  the  principles  of  liberty  set  forth 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  guar- 
anteed to  posterity  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 

Whereas  Thomas  Jefferson  later  founded 
the  Oemoentle  Party,  dedicated  to  certam 
fundamental  tasks,  among  which  were  the 
following: 

1.  To  Tr«'"***"  a  wise  and  frugal  Oovfrr- 
ment. 

J.  To  prevent  concentration  of  the  power 
of  Government  to  Washlrigton  and  the  blight 
that  flows  from  "the  palstod  bsnd  of  bu- 
reaucracy." thus  to  keep  gofwnment  close  to 
and  the  responsible  servant  of  the  people. 

3.  To  preserve  the  rights  of  mlnortttee  and 
to  jxrotect  persons  of  all  races  sod  creeds 
•gainst  the  tyranny  of  majorities. 

4.  To  prevent  any  branch  of  Oovemmenft 
from  usurping  the  functions  of  any  other 
branch.  

6.  Tb  prevent  iiqli— itatma  at  the  people. 
6.  To  matotato  a  gBfenaaMBfe  of  laws  aad 
to  prevent  "a  government  of  men." 


-I 
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r  To  exalt  IndtTidual  Initlatlre  and  In- 
centive enterprlae  as  the  lurnt  Knircee  of 
penonal  taapptneaa.  natUmal  progreM.  and 
praqiertty. 

8.  To  preeerre  tlie  American  SUtes  "m  tbe 
surest  btiJwarks  MialnBt  antl-Republlcan 
prlnclpUe." 

Wbcrcas  th*  present  admlntstration  has 
penMeatly  and  tegrantly  violated  every 
Mjcb  precept  and  baa,  moreover,  aurrounded 
Itaelf  with  alien -minded  advisers,  who  are 
ilestroying  tbe  American  form  of  govem- 
tmnt.  substituting  a  system  of  bureatieratlc 
control  over  tbe  lives  and  affairs  of  our  clti- 
snu  and  Injecting  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  "In- 
dMpanaaMa  man";  and 

Wbmaa  ■allltons  of  American  youths  are 
BOW  risking  their  Itvos  that  human  freedom 
may  hve:  Therefore  t>e  It 

J|e»ol«ed,  That  we  the  followers  of  Thomas 
-^^erscn  will  no  longer  stand  Idle  while  men. 
falsely  calling  themselves  Democrau.  destroy 
on  the  home  front  the  very  litierties  for  which 
our  sons  are  fighting  overseas;  and  be  It 
further 

JteM.'red.  That  we  Jcffersonlan  Democrats. 
today  xathered  In  the  city  of  Chicago.  Invcke 
tba  ancient  common  law  writ  of  right  for  the 
.IMOTery  of  ctir  tnberltance.  We  iMNby  de- 
aomec  the  palace  guard  as  traapaaaeri. 
wrongfully  In  poseeaslon  of  tbe  Democratic 
Party.  We  hereby  summon  tbe  true  followers 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  join  in  recapturing 
our  birthright.  To  this  end  we  tseue  the  fol* 
lowing  plan  of  action: 

1.  We  call  upon  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Jafferaon  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  to 
•elect  two  members  for  each  such  State  to 
•arve  oa  this  temporary  national  committee. 
T^  •oou&lttee  la  to  meet,  at  time  and  place 
•ppelntetf  by  tbe  chairman,  to  plan  for  a 
Datlonal  convention  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing a  Democratic  platform  and  nominating 
OMnactatlc  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
Frteldent  of  the  United  SUtes. 

a  Id  tbe  BMld  national  convention  each  of 
tiM  aataral  mutm  shall  be  entitled  to  tbe 
wpreatnUMoa  Mijoyed  prior  to  1833  unltM 
aiKh  hs»  been  altered  by  law.  We  reeom* 
mend  that  the  traditional  "two-tblrds  rule" 
for  tbs  nomination  of  rindidates  be  re- 
adopted  as  a  aafeguard  agairxst  future  at- 
tempts  to  subvert  and  destroy  tbe  DemooraUe 
Party, 

3.  In  this  great  emergency  we  pledge  our« 
Mlvee  by  tbe  grace  of  Almighty  Ood  to  lup- 
port  the  war  eflort  to  tbe  utmost  of  national 
capacity  until  victory  la  achieved.  We 
further    pledge   otiselves    to   reeatoblUb    in 

CMe  evenr  liberty  and  prlvllage  aet  forth 
tte  Constitution  of  tbe  United  SUtea. 


Senator  Janet  J.  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARVE  TIBROH 

or  PKNHSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
distnct  of  Pennsylvania  which  I  repre- 
sent many  thousands  of  citizens  devote 
their  skiii  and  energy  to  the  great  steel 
industry.  They  are  capable,  patriotic, 
and  sincere  American  citizens  who,  by 
their  talents  and  by  their  labor,  trans- 
form iron  ore  into  the  thousand-odd 
weapons  of  war  which  are  so  vitally 
mcded  by  our  Nation  and  our  allies  at 
firiatime. 

OtM  of  Pennsylvania's  outstanding 
ciUaens.  who  has  himself  mastered  the 


dilBctilt  trade  of  the  Iron  puddler,  now 
represents  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

James  J.  Davis  beg  in  working  in  the 
steel  and  iron  mills  a  Sharon  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  becam;  his  father's  first 
helper  and  under  hi  >  tutelage  learned 
the  trade  of  the  iron  puddler.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  memt  ers  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  o  Iron.  Steel,  and 
Tin  Workers  of  Ameica,  in  which  or- 
ganization he  held  a  lumber  of  elective 
offices.  And  while  his  work  in  later  years 
has  carried  him  into  c  ther  paths,  he  still 
remaii^s  a  strong  advc  cate  of  the  funda- 
mental trade-imlon  pi  inciple. 

Senator  Davis'  kno  liedge  and  insight 
into  the  problems  of  abor,  employment, 
and  related  matters  t  ave  long  been  rec- 
ognized by  outstand  ng  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  an<  his  years  of  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  I  ak)or  and  Senator 
from  the  State  of  :  'ennsylvania  have 
shown  him  to  be  one  <  f  labor's  outstand- 
ing champions — one  v  ho,  indeed,  has  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  men  and  workers 
with  whom  he  toiled  i  nany  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hav ;  here  a  most  In- 
tere.sting  article  whic  i  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Dl.spatc  i  under  date  of 
April  30,  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
skill  which  the  sen  or  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  yet  po«  esses  in  the  time- 
honored  field  of  iror  puddling.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t  lat  this  article  be 
Included  in  the  Appei  dix  of  the  Ricoio, 
In  order  that  the  peo  )le  and  workers  of 
Pennsylvania  might  b  i  apprised  that  the 
senior  Senator  is  stlB  a  master  of  his 
first  trade,  the  presept-day  masters  of 
which,  together  with 
the  Nation,  comprise 
the  great  and  power  ul  steel  industry. 
which  Is  now  contrlbi  itlng  so  effectively 
to  the  war  effort  of  th  >  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mifht  add  that  I  am 
proud  to  be  the  rep  esentatlve  of  this 
group  which  has  mad  s  possible  the  cre- 
ation of  the  tremen<  ous  war  machine 
which  shall  bring  us  i  nd  our  people  the 
inevitable  victory  In 
the  preservation  of 
human  decency. 


iie  coal  miners  of 
the  backbone  of 


SCMATOB   JtM   DEMON8TI  ATCS   HIS  PT7DOLINO 

TzcHin  aus 
RepublJ  »n 


>  ew 


coroi  ler 


(By  Roas  Hill, 
New  Kensington 

When    United    Statei 
Davis   boasted    before 
publicans  recently  that 
good  Job  of  puddling 
McMurray,  county 
up  on  it.    Well.  I  saw 
We   had   tieen   twitting 
whether  he  could  still 
We  challenged  him  to 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.  and 
ICtirray  said.  "Come  and 
Of  us.  Including  some  ol 
New     Kensington 
Women,   Dr.  IfcMturay 
group  of  newspaper 
"Honorable  Jne"  to  th« 

The  heat  was  on  at 
boll."    A  committee  of 
were  selected  to  pass 
Jnt's  skill.     When- the 
furnace  It  was  like  an 
smoke — off  went  his 
railing  book  and  began 

The   committee   of 
mous  in  saying  that 


so 


Coui  icU 


oid 
coit 


this  struggle   for 
ustice,  right,  and 


city  Chairman, 
Wes^oreland  County) 

Senator    Jamxs    J. 
Kensington    Re- 
he  could  still  do  a 
m(>lten  steel.  Dr.  H.  A. 
and  I  took  htm 
he  Bight  of  my  life, 
the   Senator   as   to 
handle  his  old   Job. 
down  to  the  Penn 
d^onstrate.     Dr.  Mc- 
show  us.-    A  group 
the  members  of  the 
of    Republlcsn 
and  myself  and   a 
escorted  the 
mill, 
what  is  termed  a  "high 
oldtimers  at  the  mill 
Ji^dgmeut  on  Senator 
Senator  got  to  the 
fire  horse  smelling 
he  slipped  In  tbe 
working, 
■kers  were  unanl- 
bandled  tbe  tools 


re  torters 


like  a  veteran.  After  bringing  the  beat  to  a 
high  boll  and  running  off  the  cinders  and 
carrying  tbe  waste  from  the  furnace,  be 
moved  on  to  another  furnace  dose  by 
which  was  drawing  a  full  heat. 

Three  big  round  balls  of  steel,  weighing 
about  200  pounds  each,  were  being  prepared 
for  the  roller.  The  Senator  was  challenged 
again  as  to  whether  he  could  handle  tbe 
Iron  and  prepare  it  for  the  roller. 

Senator  Jim  reached  for  the  tongs  which 
were  fastened  to  the  roller  on  an  overhead 
trolley.  He  reached  Into  tbe  furnace,  tested 
the  iron,  brought  It  up  to  tbe  fore  plate  on 
the  furnace,  got  a  t>etter  bold  on  It  and  off 
he  flung  that  ball  of  300  pounds  of  solid  Iron 
down  to  the  squeezer.  As  the  impurities 
were  sloughed  off  it  sounded  like  a  cannon 
going  off. 

Sparks  were  flying  and  red-hot  cinders 
scattered.  You  would  have  thought  you  were 
on  the  battle  front.  The  rest  of  us  standing 
around  the  furnace  Jumped  back  In  alarm, 
but  tbe  old  Senator  went  on  down  to  tbe 
squeezer  taking  the  ball  of  Iron  to  be  crushed 
Into  form  for  rolling. 

An  old-timer  standing  by  grinned  and 
rubbed  tbe  sweat  from  his  head,  saying.  "Tou 
can  tell  a  man  who  was  brought  up  In  tbe 
trade  In  bis  early  days.  He  bandies  the  tonp 
different  from  a  man  who  has  learned  tbe 
trade  after  he  was  out  of  his  twenties.  Sena- 
tor Jim  can  certainly  do  the  Job  like  an  old- 
timer." 

By  that  time  we  were  all  convinced  that 
the  Senator  could  still  handle  the  tools  wltb 
tbe  skill  of  a  veteran  puddler.  "How  can  you 
do  It  after  all  these  years?"  we  asked  blm. 
Tbe  Senator  grinned  and  replied,  "It's  Just 
like  learning  to  play  baseball  when  you  are  a 
boy.  After  you  grow  older  you  may  not  t>e 
able  to  play  as  well,  but  you  still  have  tbe 
knack  and  the  spirit  for  the  things  you 
learned  in  your  youth." 

The  meeting  of  the  new  Kensington  Council 
of  Republican  Women  was  a  great  sticceea. 
Senator  Davis  spoke  for  40  minutes  on  "Free 
Enterprise  in  America."  He  tised  the  town 
Mew  Kensington  as  an  example  of  how  a  great 
industry  can  change  a  little  place  along  tha 
nver  bank  into  a  thriving  city  houslngf  Indus- 
tries that  employ  hundreds  of  tbousaods  of 
people.  It  was  a  great  day  for  the  Republi- 
cans In  this  district.  As  Mrs.  Grayce  Evans 
Datigherty  said,  "Our  meeting  was  a  big  sue- 
oese;  our  Senator  made  an  excellent  speech, 
and  It  was  the  most  enthusiastic  crowd  we 
have  u«d  for  13  years." 


Financial  Aid  for  Pavinf  of  City  Streets 
Under  Federal-Aid  Hif hway  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  smaH- 
er  cities  and  towns  through  which  Fed- 
eral and  State  highways  pass  are  under 
constant  expense,  building  and  keeping 
up  paved  roads  that  are  used  more  by 
the  general  traveling  public  than  by  the 
citizens  whose  property  is  adjacent  to 
the  highway,  and  who  are  assessed  for 
the  construction  of  the  pavement 

The  Grinnell  ilowa)  City  CouncU  has 
recently  adopted  resolutions  on  this 
subject  which  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 
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ORD  and  include  therein  this  set  of  reso- 
lutions asking  for  financial  aid  for  con- 
struction of  paving  on  city  streets  under 
the  proposed  legislation  for  a  Federal- 
aid  highway  system: 

Whereas  as  It  has  come  to  tbe  attention  of 
the  city  of  Orlnnell  that  the  proposed  high- 
way bin  8.  071  and  H.  R.  3426  now  before 
Congress  makes  no  provision  for  aeeistance  of 
cities  and  towns  under  10.000  for  the  con- 
struction of  paving  on  city  streets;  and 

Whereas  the  cities  under  10.000  contrltnite 
considerable  to  the  gas  tax  paid  by  car  owners 
who  tise  city  streets  the  greater  percentage  of 
their  travel;  and 

Whereas  the  cities  and  towns  ol  this  claM 
can  flnance  the  construction  of  new  paving 
only  by  assessing  it  against  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty owners:  and 

Whereas  this  method  of  financing  is  not 
only  unfair  but  Is  vigorously  resisted  by  tbe 
property  owners:  Therefure  be  It 

tUtolved,  That  the  city  of  Orlnnell  respect- 
fully petition  their  Bepresentatlves  In  Con- 
gress to  make  every  effort  to  amend  this  bill 
so  that  cities  and  towns  imder  10,000  will 
receive  their  fair  share  of  flnancial  aid  from 
any  highway  bill  passed  by  Congress. 


Abnset  of  Ezecotive  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lowa 

XM  IBS  HOUSE  OF  IUCPRXa£NTATIV£3 

Friday.  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record ,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

WsaHUMTON.  IOWA,  April  2t,  1W4. 

Daaa  Uuumm  or  CoMoaaas :  Just  as  a  private 
American  citizen,  interested  only  In  preherv- 
Ing  personal  liberty  and  independence  for 
myself  and  o^taer  individual  Americans  In 
our  private,  business,  and  social  lives  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution.  I  write  you  this 
latter  as  one  of  our  responsible  repreeenta- 
tlvee  In  this  crisis  when  our  eonstiiutiooal 
rigiits  are  Jeopardised  as  never  before  In  our 
hietory.  Save  only  for  stich  action  as  Con- 
gress may  take,  tbe  American  people  must 
remain  silent  and  incapable  of  making  an 
orderly  protest  untU  election  time.  Much 
harra  can  be  done  before  that  time  by  an 
ejtecuOve  who  seems  to  have  given  himself 
over  entirely  to  a  program  of  bringing  aU  of 
our  activities,  btislness  snd  othet-Kise.  imder 
detailed  Government  control  through  agen- 
cies dcminated  entirely  by  himself  and  com- 
mitted to  the  complete  destruction  of  pri- 
vate industry  and  competitive  enterprise. 

Recent  h.-ppenings  have  demonstrsted  be. 
yond  further  serious  question  that  Congress 
In  the  past  baa  given  our  PwaJdent  grants  of 
power  never  previously  enjoyed  by  any  one 
person  In  our  history.  This  was  done  for  an 
extended  period  before  tbe  war  started  to 
meet  certain  crises,  both  real  and  Imaginary. 
It  is  also  trxnt  that  Congress  has  enlarged  this 
grant  of  power  to  vast  proportions  during  the 
past  8  years  with  a  view  of  helping  the  war 
effort  by  so  doing. 

It  appears  now  that  tbe  oonfldence  of  Oon- 
greas  has  been  misplaced,  and  that  our  Presi- 
dent. InHuenoed  by  persons  and  forces  tm- 
frlendly  to  our  American  way  of  life,  has  not 
scrupled  to  abuse  the  power  given  him  or  to 
evade  the  UmlUtlons  on  these  powers  con- 
tained to  that  grant  from  Congress  or  as  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution. 


A  specific  Incident  of  this  ofBelal  miscon- 
duct Is  the  taking  over  of  a  privately  owned 
oommerctal  establishment,  not  related  to  the 
war  effort  to  further  the  Interests  of  certain 
elements  of  organised  labor  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  the  management  of  that 
concern. 

The  arbitrary  snd  autocratic  action  of  the 
President  In  so  enlarging  and  prostituting 
his  war  powers,  must  serve  to  unmask  tbe 
executive  department  of  this  administration 
and  reveal  In  Its  true  light  for  the  first  time 
the  vicious,  and  heretofore  cunning,  activ- 
ities of  this  department  of  government  de- 
igned to  accomplish  the  transition  of  our 
democratic  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment to  some  type  of  tataUtarian  govern- 
ment conceived  by  the  PiaaMeat  and  his  ad- 
visory cliques. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  Suiffeme  Court 
has  ceased  to  be  the  safeguard  it  formo'ly 
has  been  to  protect  the  American  peop.e 
from  Impositions  by  ambitloua  and  mis- 
guided executives,  the  public  can  expect  little 
protection  from  that  quarter  to  curb  the 
prefent  autocratic  and  unconstitutional  ac- 
tivities of  tbe  President  and  bis  horde  of 
bureau  puppets,  in  their  present  activities 
of  destroying  private  enterprise. 

Now  having  had  a  taste  of  autocratic  eu- 
thority.  we  can  expect  to  see  tbe  President 
and  his  cohoru  repeat  the  perfbnliaaoe  with 
ever  growing  \igor.  unices  Oiingreas  takes 
fortbr.ght  measures  to  curb  tlie  future  ac- 
tions of  the  President  and  bis  department 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  ofSce. 

Tbe  writer,  becsuse  of  our  present  con- 
cern wltb  winning  tbe  war.  bcsitates  to  sug- 
gest impeHChmeot  as  tbe  proper  reaaedy, 
aithougb  the  power-mad  ewoewee  of  the 
President  nre  ample  to  sub.'ect  him  to  that 
penalty.  However,  this  Inclination  to  spore 
tbe  President  this  bumUiating  ordeal  be- 
cause of  tbe  Immense  load  of  reaponatbility 
be  bas  cboeen  to  carry  alone,  which  may 
have  turned  his  head  but  not  bis  beart. 
in  no  manner  should  deter  Congrees.  and  you, 
Air.  Congreeam«n.  individually,  fnra  inillst- 
log  action  to  recall  these  pcwan  that  are 
bslng  abused  by  tbe  President. 

Tits  writer  auggesU  cbari  table  eunsidera- 
tioD  of  tbs  Praaldent  beeause  of  hu  Uitirmiues 
and  his  burdens,  but  tlUe  ebarlty  wtU  cease 
to  be  a  virtue  wh»a  s—wiieed  by  you  If  you 
faU  to  safeguard  tbe  private,  personal,  busi- 
ness, and  social  life  of  individual  Aaaerl- 
cans  from  the  mlacbieeous  conduct  of  the 
President  and  bia  tmderUngs  In  destrojrtng 
our  American  way  of  life. 

You  owe  every  man  and  woman  in  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  those  «ho  are  flgbt- 
ing  our  battles  on  foreign  fields,  tbe  duty 
of  giving  careful  consideration  to  tbe  mat- 
ter herein  suggested  in  this  letter,  and  tak- 
ing tbe  course  that  Is  justlAed  by  tlie  pres- 
ent clrcumstancea. 
Respectfully, 

-Louis  J.  KxsoB. 


One  Himdrtd  wi  Pifty-Hiird  Aaahrersary 
•f  tbe  PoUsk  CoastitatiMi 
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HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OW  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREEaEWTATIVES 

Friday.  May  $.  1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OBD,  I  Include  the  following  reaolntums 
adopted  by  an  assembly  of  orer  1.000 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  gathered 
at  Dom  Polski  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  on  April 
30,  1944,  in  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 


dred and  fifty-third  anni\Trsary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  Ma^-  3. 17dl : 

Whereaa  each  Uay  ealebratlon  Lrtnfs  to  us 
a  rebirth  oC  eounc*  and  a  renewal  of  our 
I  pledge  to  tbe  Ideals  of  freedom,  we  solemnly 
obaarve  today,  through  tbe  glooai  of  the 
moment,  tbe  one  hundred--  and  llfty-tbtrd 
annlveteary  of  tbe  adoption  by  the  Polish 
Diet  In  1791  of  tbe  world-famous  CuosUtu- 
tlon  of  Uay  Third,  ao  Ju»tly  uppiaiaad  by  tbe 
English  sutesmait.  Bdauud  Burke,  as  "tbe 
noblest  benefit  received  by  any  nation  at  any 
time";  and 

Whereas  we  draw  cur  moral  strength  from 
that  butorlc  document  which  inspired  our 
ancestors  imbued  wltb  a  feeUng  cf  inteoee 
national  unity  la  the  face  cf  impending  dan- 
ger, to  prcclaim  courageuiuly  to  the  world 
that  "more  than  life  and  penoual  bapplneas. 
we  value  external  Independence  and  internal 
freedom";  and 

Wherear;  we  are  upproachlng  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  Allied  cpotatlona  will  bring 
the  liberation  of  Poland,  the  flrst  member  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to  resist  brutal  aggrtaaton 
over  four  and  a  half  years  ago.  in  resu't  at 
wh<eh  every  tenth  Pole  baa  died  for  tbe  cauae 
of  freedom,  a  record  wh'ch  no  othrr  ration 
has  equf^led  in  this  cataclysm  called  World 
War  No.  2:  and 

Whereas  we  are  fully  cognisant  of  the  his- 
toric fact  that  tbe  gec^rapblc  Iccaticn  of 
Poland  in  tbe  vsft  |datn  of  central  Europe 
between  two  powerful  oetghbon.  opptisite  in 
their  culture,  both  ambltinu*  for  trrrilflrial 
czpanakm.  makes  the  need  nf  a  strong  and 
an  lnd<'pendent  Poland  an  Pfjrniial  rrqultlte 
for  enduring  peace  not  only  In  Eiirrpe  but  in 
the  entire  world  of  today:  and 

(Theresa  the  Soviet  Ooverument  haa  de- 
clared repeatedly  thnt  tt  stands  for  the  es- 
tabiinhnx-nt  of  a  ftrong.  Ind-'pend'  nt.  and  a 
frlcndlv  IViland.  and  since  tt  Ucasy  to  under- 
stend  that  the  losa  of  &1  petwt  of  PolMl 
territory  and  37  percent  of  ber  people.  M 
percent  of  her  oil  and  natural  hm.  mors  tbsn 
half  of  her  lumber,  about  hnlf  of  ber  cbeml* 
cal  Industry,  ber  potassium  mines,  pboa- 
phates.  and  moat  of  ber  grain  cannot  possi- 
bly lead  to  a  strung.  Independent,  and  a 
friendly  Poland;  and 

Wbcieas  it  Is  a  matter  ot  butorlc  record 
that  Poland  in  41m  period  of  ber  grcateat 
expansion,  when  ber  te.-rltory  oomprised 
more  than  double  tbe  iaa.000  square  oUles 
restored  to  ber  afUr  tbe  First  World  War, 
Poland  before  tbe  first  partition  stood  out 
promlnenUy  In  Europe  as  an  Ulusulous 
commonwealth  of  federated  republics  en- 
joying unprecedented  ruLglous  tolerance, 
Uberty,  and  freedom  based  on  Christian 
principles  of  aoclal  justice;  and 

Whereas  alnoere  coopernilon  and  mutual 
trust  among  the  Allied  Nations  arc  indis- 
pensable for  bringing  on  a  final  victory,  we 
strenuously  cocdemn  all  agllalloo  and  every 
cuggeeUon  of  acu  tending  to  divide  and 
weaken  the  common  front  of  tbe  Onltert 
Nations,  especially  st  this  critical  botir  in 
tbe  prosecution  of  this  war  for  frerdom: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved.  That  as  loyal  dtiaens  of  tbe 
tJnited  SUtes  we  solemnly  pledge  our  im- 
stlntcd  support  to  tbe  great  President  Prank- 
Iln  Delano  Eootevelt  and  to  our  Oovemmect 
In  their  untlrlr.g  effort  to  brli^g  this  war  to  a 
complete  and  an  early  victory  conforming  to 
the  terms  of  tbe  various  declarations  made 
by  tlie  United  Nations  fear  a  just  snd  endur- 
ing peace  for  aU  nations.  large  snd  aoaaU:  u> 
tbls  ecd.  we  promise  first,  to  increaae  our 
purcbaaes  of  Government  bends,  especially 
at  tbis  time  of  the  coming  Fifth  Loan  cam- 
paign; secondly,  we  pledge  cur  tncreaacd 
eontributlons  in  moBey   and  work  fdr  tbe 

American  Bed  Crass  and  otber 
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kome.  In  war  planta.  or  In  other  positions 
vorklQC  for  IncrcMed  production  of  supplies, 
•qulpment  and  weapons  with  which  to  arm 
•or  aaoa  and  daughters  in  the  fight  for 
liaadyi  and  joMlea  for  all  nations;  and  b«  It 
furtber 

Me»otved,  That  after  the  i/ar  la  won  and 
the  proper  moment  shall  arrive,  we  shall 
stand  united  in  our  moat  earnest  appeal  to 
the  laadMB  of  otn*  Oovernment  in  Washington 
and  partlctilarty  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  to  tise  their  good 
as  mediators  on  behalf  of  the  righteous 
of  Poland  by  supporting  her  determl- 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  her  ter- 
se that  the  world  may  be  assured  of  a 
lasting  peace;  and  finally,  be  It 

Jtesoived.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
ba  tranamittad  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State*,  to  the  Secreury  of  State,  to  the  Am- 
baaaador  of  Poland  in  exile  to  the  United 
Btataa.  and  to  otir  Senators  and  Representa- 
tlTea  In  Congreaa 


WU  Said  Freedom  of  Speech? 
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Wtdneiday.  May  i.  1944 

Mr,  COX.  Mr.  Spoftker,  under  leave  to 
cxi«nd  my  rtmarlca  In  the  Rico«o.  I  In- 
clude the  following  addreM  by  luime  L. 
Oarey  before  the  Economic  Council  In 
New  York.  April  IS.  1944: 

Thase  are  grave  days  and  many  vital  prob« 
lema  confront  ua.  What  I  am  about  to  say 
should  not  be  eonatruad  as  rafUctIng  parti- 
san views,  as  it  Is  not  rjfTerad  for  that  purpoaa. 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  mattare  eoa* 
earning  which  I  have  abiding  convlctlona  and 
which,  I  am  sure,  affect  us  all  trrcapactlva  of 
pafUf.  I  want  to  diaetiaa  with  you  dangeroua 
MMMltsa  which  ar*  talcing  plaea  in  our  form 
of  povernment— changes  which  have  not  been 
beoeetly  or  frankly  advocated  aa  dealrabla 
fihamaa  to  which  we  should  aasent.  but  revo- 
lutionary changes  which  are  l>elng  made 
without   the   knowledge   or   consent   of   our 


And  today  seems  to  be  particularly  appro- 
priate for  such  a  dlacuaaion.  because  the  18th 
of  April  is  a  significant  date  In  American  his- 
tory.  That  date,  as  you  will  recall,  is  the  an- 
niversary of  Paul  Reveres  immortal  ride  on 
the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord— that  historic  ride  which  Longfellow  de- 
scribed so  beautifully  in  his  poem  recording 
that  event. 

It  was  at  Lexington  and  Concord  that  the 
trOBla  for  American  liberty  began,  and 
wbere.  BoMrson  telle  us.  "the  embattled  farm- 
ers stood,  and  fired  the  ahot  heard  'round  the 
world." 

The  ttma  has  come  for  us  once  more  to  flg- 
uraUvely  flra  a  ahot  for  liberty  that  will  k>e 
heard  around  the  world,  because  the  struggle 
which  began  at  Lexington  and  Concord  is  not 
ended.  It  will  never  be  ended  because  there 
wUl  always  be  some  among  us  who.  In  the  lust 
for  power.  wUl  ever  seek  to  destroy  our  lib- 
erties. Each  generation  must  struggle  to  ac- 
quire liberty  or  fight  to  reUln  It. 

We  of  this  generation  are  now  at  our  ren- 
dezvoua  with  destiny.  We  are  face  to  face 
with  making  a  determination  of  whether  this 
Nation  shau  be  brightly  clothed  in  liberty  or 
darkly  shrouded  in  dlcutorshlp.  On  April  18, 
1TT5.  the  righu  of  men  were  denied  by  gov- 
•maaant.  the  dignity  of  freemen  and  their  In- 
aUaaable  rights  wera  being  trampled  under 
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It  Is  a  sad  but  nevertheless  a  patent  fact 
that  in  the  present  day  both  Judicial  doc- 
trines and  exeautive  attitudes  are  manifestly 
not  m  accord  with  our  Institutions.  Whether 
they  are  evolutional,  as  some  contend,  or 
revolutlonal.  aa  I  contend,  they  portend  evil 
days  for  our  Nation.  Ws  can  see  on  every 
hand  in  high  places  In  our  Government  con- 
stitutional limitations  transcended,  baneful 
official  breaches  of  trttst,  and  unwarrtmted 
assumption  of  power. 

We  can  see  on  every  hand  executive  and 
Judicial  departurea  from  established  princi- 
ples of  statutory  construction  to  so  great  an 
extent  aa  to  cause  these  departments  of  gov- 
ernment to  exceed  their  constitutional  fiinc- 
tlons  In  administering  or  enforcing  the  law. 
We  find  the  bureaucrats  deliberately  seeking 
means  of  thwarting  and  circumventing  the 
congressional  Intent  and  purpose  In  order  to 
accomplish  their  so-called  reforms  and  bring 
about  a  complete  collectlvlst  statlsm  here. 

Instead  of  following  the  law  and  the  policy 
of  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
Intent,  these  bureaucrata  by  farfetched  and 
unfounded  interpretations  and  administra- 
tive applications  substitute  their  own  laws, 
their  own  policies,  their  own  will,  and  their 
own  concepts  of  public  good.  Mr.  Jxntlce 
Felix  Frankfurter,  who  trained  many  If  not 
most  of  those  now  holding  key  and  Important 
posts  In  our  bureaucracy,  used  thess  words 
In  a  rscent  decision:  "Ths  notion  that,  be- 
cause ths  words  of  a  statuts  are  plain,  Its 
msanlng  also  is  plsln  Is  merely  pernicious 
ovsrsimpliflestlon."  And  consider.  If  you  will, 
what  an  opportunity  this  Prankfiutsr  dictum 
accords  thsss  srchdlsclplss  of  this  allm  phi- 
losophy when  It  Is  rscallsd  that  in  our  prssent 
govsrnmsntsl  sst-up  thsre  are  soms  two  hun- 
drsd  forty-odd  special  courts,  burssus,  snd 
oommliisions  which  promulgats,  Interpret, 
and  administer  thsir  own  ruiss  and  rsfula- 
tons  and  ths  various  fsdsrsi  laws  dlrsetiy  •<> 
(seting  the  lives,  llbsrty,  and  buslneseee  of 
our  people 

Ths  bursaucrats  call  thsir  tschnlqus  "ad- 
mtnlstratlvs  Intsrprstatlon."  I  call  It 
usurpation  of  powsr.  I  assert  that  thsir 
philosophy  has  created  here  the  totalitarian 
state.  Ths  Amsriean  systsm  of  rsprsssnta- 
ttve  govsmmsnt  has  been  destroysd.  Ws 
hnvs  lost  ths  liberties  gtiaranteed  by  ths  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Oeorge  Washington  said  that  the  concen- 
tration of  political  power  In  any  one  unit  of 
government  ia  tyranny.  And  »>ear  In  mind. 
If  you  will,  that  it  is  not  in  mere  Isolated 
Instances  that  this  concentration  of  power 
occurs — it  is  a  part  of  the  maliciously  con- 
ceived plot  subtly  and  secretly  to  change  our 
form  of  government  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  American  people  Any 
careful  observer  of  Washington  trends  will 
agree  that  that  statement  Is  not  merely  a 
bit  of  campaign  oratory. 

The  spirit  of  Paul  Revere  must  ride  again. 
America  needs  to  be  again  awakened  and 
warned  of  what  men.  who  have  solemnly 
sworn  to  defend  and  maintain  the  very  in- 
stitutions which  tbey  are  now  so  insidiously 
and  covertly  destroy; Ing,  are  doing  to  our 
cherished  institutions. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  btireaucratlc 
agencies  of  our  Oovernment.  It  exemplifies 
In  the  most  dangerous  aspects  the  indoc- 
trination and  activation  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  to  which  I  have  been  referring. 
Probably  few  If  any  of  you  have  ever  had 
any  contact  or  business  with  this  agency, 
and  yet  it  plays  an  Important  part  and  ex- 
ercises great  Influence  on  our  national  life — 
in  our  personal  lives  and  homes— and  in  our 
businesses.  We  all  listen  to  the  radio,  use 
the  telephone,  or  send  a  telegram.  Are  you 
aware  that  the  operations  of  all  these  com- 
munications systems  are  regulated  and  con- 
trolled   by    this    Commission? 

Thus  F.  C.  C.  is  a  powerful  agency  which 
Is  capable  of  destroying  our  liberties  because 
In  a  democracy  such  as  ovn,  the  keystone  oX 
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fee  institutions  is  the  tmrestrieted  right  of 
every  citizen  to  express  and  exchange  his 
thoughts,  beliefs,  and  opinions  with  his  fel- 
low citizens  by  the  spoken  or  the  written 
word,  so  that  a  common  way  of  life— a  uni- 
formity or  community  of  thinking  may  be 
thus  evolved.  £>emocraey  Is  premised  on  a 
meeting  of  minds  on  a  conunon  ground,  and 
ou  the  acceptance  of  a  common  ideology  or 
philosophy.  Any  curtailment  of  the  free  ex- 
change of  Ideas  renders  democracy  Impossible 
of  accomplishment. 

In  the  control  by  F.  C.  C.  of  the  media  of 
this  free  exchange  of  thoughts  is  the  seed  of 
dictatorship  and  the  historic  warning  of  the 
approach  of  tyranny.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  tyranny  first  appears  In  the  guise  of 
benevolence.  Freedom  of  speech  as  guaran- 
teed In  our  Bill  of  Rights  embcdies  "freedom 
from  fear  of  government  reprisal  for  what  is 
said  and  for  what  is  not  said."  F.  C.  C.  how- 
ever, completely  Ignores  these  basic  constitu- 
tional principles,  and  also  the  statutory  provi- 
sions which  deny  to  it  any  power  of  censor- 
ship. 

It  Is  primarily  through  abuse  of  Its  licens- 
ing power  that  F.  C.  C.  accomplishes  Indi- 
rectly and  unlawfully  that  which  It  desires 
but  cannot  do  directly  or  lawfully.  Through 
the  sometimes  direct  and  other  times  covert 
threat  to  revoke  licenses,  F.  C.  C.  censors  by 
denying  to  some  persons  and  programs  the 
right  to  use  the  air.  and  by  requiring  that 
others  be  permitted  on  the  air. 

Freedom  of  speech  requires  that  rsdto 
should  be  as  free  from  government  licensing 
regulation  and  control  as  the  press  Out  in 
the  case  of  radio  we  are  confronted  with  a 
practical  physical  (act— ths  prcssntly  known 
ussful  radio  spectrum  Is  Inadsqusts  to  aocom* 
modsts  svsrybody  becauss  there  Is  a  fix-d 
nstural  limitation  upon  ths  number  of  sta- 
tions that  can  operate  without  interference 
by  ons  with  snothsr  Two  radio  itatlotis 
broadcasting  slmuitanrously  on' ths  same  (rs- 
quency  cannot  be  intelligibly  beard  ovsr 
rseeivlng  ssU  within  ths  rangs  of  both  sta- 
tions. Ths  chaos  thereby  resulting  In  ths 
ather  is  characterised  In  radio  as  interfersncs. 
With  ths  sxpsnslon  of  brosdcastlng.  this 
problem  of  Interference  threatened  ultimately 
to  deetroy  the  usefulness  of  radio. 

The  problem  of  interference,  which  rarely 
arose  prior  to  the  First  World  War  as  there 
were  more  than  sufficient  frequencies  for  all 
the  statlona  then  operating,  however  finally 
became  so  acute  that  it  became  apparent  that 
if  radio  was  to  survive  Congress  alone  could 
remedy  the  existing  chaos  In  the  radio  field. 

And  so  we  have  the  Oovernment  entering 
uix>n  the  regtilatlon  of  radio  to  meet  the  na- 
tional need  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
potentialities  and  usefulness  of  radio  to  the 
Nation.  From  the  necessity  which  required 
the  Oovernment  to  license  and  regulate  the 
physical  aspects  of  radio  we  have  come  a  long 
way.  A  new  and  unlimited  occasion  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  a  new  business,  and  thereby 
influence  and  control  the  thinking  and  Uvea 
of  the  American  people,  was  presented  to  the 
bureaucratic  enemies  of  America,  and  they 
have  been  quick  to  seize  upon  and  take  full 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thereby  offered 
to  control  and  utilize  mass  communications 
to  further  their  "bloodless  revolution." 

Much  bitter  controversy  has  raged — and 
atill  rages— over  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
the  statutory  words  "public  Interest,  oon- 
Tenlence,  or  necessity"  employed  in  the  leg- 
islation creating  the  Commission.  Everyone 
is  agreed  that  certain  powers  were  irnques- 
tionably  vested  In  the  Commission  by  the  act. 
However,  the  Commission  contends,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  about  a  year  ago  concurred, 
that  its  authority  under  the  act  is  much 
broader  and  more  extensive  than  those  im- 
questloned  powers. 

So  that  you  may  envisage  how  far  we  have 
fone  from  the  original  need  of  legislation  to 
regxilate  the  physical  aspects  of  radio,  let  me 
sketch  briefly  some  of  F.  C.  C.'s  present  pow- 
ers.   You  will  thus  be  able  to  comprehend 


the  broad  field  available  to  F.  C.  C.  to  usurp 
power  and  function  beyond  Its  legitimate 
scope. 

The  regulatory  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion break  down  into  two  fields,  communica- 
tions by  wire  and  commimlcatlons  by  radio. 
Wlra  communications  comprise  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  the  cables.  Companies  en- 
gaged In  these  communications  are  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Ccmmlsslon  as  common 
carriers,  which  Includes  regulation  of  rates. 

The  field  of  radio  communications  Is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  types  of  service : 

1.  Common  carrier  radio  communications: 
This  includes  domestic  radio  telegraph  serv- 
ice, domestic  radio  telephone  service,  Interna- 
tional radio  telegraph  service,  snd  Interna- 
tional radio  telephone  service.  These  services 
are  subject  to  F.  C.  C.  licensing  authority  as 
well  as  regulation  as  common  carriers  similar 
to  that  applicable  to  the  wire  communication 
services  with  which  they  compete. 

2.  The  radio  broadcast  services:  In  the 
radio  broadcast  field.  F.  C  C.  has  licensing 
authority  over  the  900  stations  which  furnlali 
standard  bruadcast  domestic  service.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Commission  licenses  the  interna- 
tional short-wave  broadcast  stations  and  the 
frequency  modulation  ststions.  TiMn  there 
are  the  television  stations,  and  finally,  ths 
facaimlls  broadcast  service,  by  which  a  re- 
ceiver In  your  own  home  may.  psrhaps  In  a 
few  years,  bring  yuu  your  morning  newspapar. 

8.  Safety  snd  special  radio  servlee:  The 
safsty  and  special  radio  ssrvlcss  tneluds  ship 
radio  services,  sviatlon  radio  sertioes,  poUes 
rsdlo  services,  forest  fire  wardens,  stc.,  aoM- 
tour  rsdlu  ssrvlcss,  and  othsr  speclsl  serv- 
ices, Including,  for  sxample,  the  Keolufflcal 
services  which  are  uaed  In  prospsctlng  for  oU 
and  minerals. 

Tho  Commission  not  only  IIosdsss  ths  sta- 
tions In  all  of  thiMM  services,  but  It  siso  li- 
osiises  the  operstors  of  thsss  stations. 

The  admlotstratlon  of  these  Iwnetlaii  by 
the  Oooimisston  has  been  widely  aad  Mtterly 
erlileUed  snd  oondemnsd— to  so  ratent  per- 
bsps  to  which  no  othsr  Federal  agency  ever 
hm  been  subjected.  TbU  began  with  the  In- 
ception of  the  Oommlaslon.  and  has  justifi- 
ably grown  in  bitterness  undsr  ths  chair- 
manship of  Ooroorar's  protege  James  Law- 
rence Fly. 

A  tralBc  policeman  for  the  sir  Isnes  is  a 
vital  necessity  but.  ss  in  the  case  of  other 
police  sgencles.  F.  C.  C.'s  legal  function  U 
and  should  be  to  preserve  peace  among  the 
sutlons.  to  protect  property  rlgbU.  and  not 
to  terrorize,  dominate,  and  control  the  busi- 
naa  of  free  speech  it  was  designed  to  protect. 
From  the  seed  of  need.  P.  C.  C.  has  grown 
into  a  strange  and  weird  fungus  on  our  body 
politic.  From  an  agency  of  protection  It  has 
become  a  menace  and  a  destroyer. 

In  my  investigation  of  the  Commission.  I 
found  that,  under  the  domination  of  Fly, 
whom  a  Washington  writer  has  termed  "s 
dangerous  guy": 

1.  From  the  legitimate  allocation  and 
policing  of  wave-lengths.  F.  C.  C.  has  beooOM 
the  ^onsor  of  novel  and  illegal  theories  c< 
goveraMSBtal  control  and  regulation  and  lias 
illegally  assumed  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  in  respect  of  alleged 
monf^wllstlc  practices  In  the  communica- 
tions Industry  subject  to  iU  Jxirisdiction.  aa 
witness  the  Commission's  chain  broadcasting 
policies  and  iU  handling  erf  R.  C  A.  and  the 
Postal  Telegraph  matters. 

These  F.  C.  C.  policies,  and  others  of  like 
nature  relating  to  other  criminal  sUtutes 
with  the  enforcement  of  which  Mr.  Fly  bad 
nothing  to  do,  were  not  lawfully  enforced 
throtigh  the  courts— no  charges  were  f ormu- 
Uted  or  tried,  but  they  wera  sofosced  wtth- 
out  hearing  by  devious  illegal  meana  such  aa 
unlawful  threaU  of  refusal  to  Issus  Ucensaa, 
and  by  compelling  staUon  opwatora  to  tub" 
mlt  their  proposed  contract*  for  broadcasas 
to  the  Conamlssioa  for  prior  approvaL 

2.  The  Commlsalon  was  arbitrary  and  dic- 
tatorial In   the  enforcement  of  Its     " 


policy  of  prohibiting  newspaper  ownership 
of  radio  stations,  a  policy  which  It  has  now, 
after  9  years  of  enforcement,  apparently 
abandoned.  This  policy  was  pursued  not- 
withstanding thst  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  that  *Xk>ngreaB  did  not  authorize  the 
Commission  to  choose  among  applicsnu 
upon  the  basis  of  their  political,  economic 
or  social  views,  or  upon  any  other  capricious 


At  first  these  newspaper  applications  were 
denied  by  the  simple  device  of  pigeon-holing 
them  without  acting  oB  them.  Let  me  cits 
an  instance  of  Just  how  far  Fly  went  to  de- 
prive one  newspaper  applicant  of  his  Isarful 
right  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  redress 
sgalnst  hU  illegal  action.  The  application 
was  that  of  the  Sculh  Bend  Tribune,  and  be- 
cause this  was  an  application  by  a  news* 
paper.  Fly  wanted  to  deny  it  and  at  the  saase 
time  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  courts.  This 
was  the  scheme  he  employed.  I  quote  from 
the  confidential  minutes  a(  ths  Commlsaiou. 
dated  February  36.  1941: 

"Chairman  Flt.  I  do  not  lUie  the  word 
'decision'  and  I  do  not  like  the  word  'la'  five 
lines  from  ths  end.  It  looks  like  an  order 
snd  I  don't  think  it  should  be  signed  by  tbe 
Secretary.  I  don't  want  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  appeal  from.  I  would  call  thta  an 
opinion  and  say  "was  on data  granted.' " 

Note,  If  you  WUl.  this  from  a  Oovernment 
oaclal— "I  don't  want  to  give  them  aome- 
thUig  to  appeal  from."  Fly  wanted  to  dvny 
thst  nswspsper  IU  IswfvU  righU  snd  sec  thst 
it  couldn't  get  Into  tiM  OOUrU  for  rsdreas. 

For  the  purpose  of  gfaBltog  polltlcsl  fsvor 
to  friends  who  bellsved  tn  his  political 
Idooluglcs,  riy  did  make  certain  notorious 
eteeptlons  to  his  ■eoeral  newspaper  ownrr- 
abip  policy.  I  have  in  aslnd  now  partlculatiy 
the  Oordon  Oray  sUllon  snd  Uis  MarthsU 
Field  station  at  Uansmond,  lod .  which  sur* 
rendered  iu  liceoss  aftar  I  surted  investi- 
gating It 

As  another  InsUnoa  o(  the  msnnsr  by 
which  the  Commission  punishes  thoss  whom 
it  rsgsrds  as  political  snsmiM  and  rswards 
the  pollticslly  fallblul.  let  me  meoUon  BU- 
tlon  WNNY  St  Wsiertown.  N.  Y. 

In  IBSa  taro  grouoa  of  local  businsasmsn 
appUsd  to  F.  C.  C  for  a  llccn«e  for  a  radio 
sUtlon  St  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Hsarings  wers 
held,  snd  the  decision  of  Uis  Commission  was 
thst  "public  interest.  contanieDee.  and  nsoss 
slty  wUl  be  ssrved  by  grantUig  tba  applica* 
tlon  for  B'.ack  Blver  Valley  Broadoaata.  Ice, 
and  wUl  not  be  served  by  granting  the  ap* 
plication  of  Watertown  Broedcaating  Corpo- 
ration." As  a  result,  the  Black  Blver  Co. 
was  granted  a  permit,  and  cpent  about  •16.000 
errcting  a  tower  and  preparing  a  buUdlr.g. 

Some  weelu  after  construction  began,  on 
December  2,  the  White  Houae  forwarded  to 
F.  C  C.  a  letter  from  a  Watertown  citizen 
sdrlrnsserl  to  the  President.  ThU  letter 
pointed  out  that  aeveral  of  the  Black  R^ver 
stockholders  wers  Kcpublicans.  and  aslud : 

"What  wUl  that  mean  to  the  future  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  northern  New  York? 
Your  seaway  and  utUlty  program  haa  been 
fought  from  the  very  start  by  tiieee  same 
birds  to  whom  you  are  now  giving  thla  radio 
sUUcn.  It  is  inconceivable.  I  don't  think 
you  know  tluse  facts  or  you  would  not  per- 
mit such  a  mistake  to  go  through." 

Another  letter  to  the  Prsaldeot.  also  for- 
warded to  tha  F.  C.  C,  urged  that  the  WNNY 
license  b«  revoked  to  "ssslat  thoas  erbo  sre 
working  for  the  seaway  and  other  parU  o< 
jour  program." 

The  day  after  thase  letters  were  rsesived 
by  ttM  Commiaslon,  on  Daoeaiber  t,  F.  C  C. 
•snt  a  ulsgram  to  the  Black  Blver  VaUey 
BroadcasU  saying  that  tbeir  permit  bad  twca 
nvoked— and  thla  without  a  hcanng  aa4 
without  any  reaaoa  being  i*—ed.  >•  e»- 
pianation  for  sucfaaclhm  baa  awsr  beast  #esa. 
A  Ucense  bas  sues  beesi  graatad  to  tka  ttasl 
in  Broarieastlsig  Oo/-^3f 

tbaP.C.C.4 

a  finding  ttwit  tba 
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•ppUeant  U  legmllj  qualified."   Thl«  company 
li  opOTttng  in  Watcrtown  today. 

3.  RtauBlar  could  wcU  anvy  the  Oaatapo 
which  Fly  created  under  the  respecUblc  name 
ct  the  War  Problems  Dlvuion,  which  the 
Boom  Approprutlona  Committee  aaked  him 
to  difloontinue  becauae  it  served  no  proper 
uaeful  purpOM.  Mo  lawful  authority  what- 
soever existed  for  the  creation  or  actlvltlea 
of  thu  unit — not  even  that  modern  day  mis- 
fit called  the  Prealdentlal  Directive,  rired 
by  nothing  but  leal.  this  outfit  proceeded 
for  over  a  year  to  make  a  shamblea  of  consti- 
tutional rtghu  and  privileges,  and  without 
warrant  in  law  and  without  a  bearing,  threw 
people  off  the  air  against  whom  not  even  the 
faintest  justification  for  such  action  can 
even  now  be  advanced. 

Let  me  cite  one  or  two  such  Instances. 
Take  the  case  of  Bwfano  Luotto.  who  was 
put  cff  the  air  In  November  1942  by  the  un- 
lawful and  coercive  action  of  the  r.  C.  C. 
It  waa  only  after  fencing  for  more 
•n  hour  and  after  threats  of  ciution 
for  emtempt  wsn  aaMto  that  the  House  8e- 
Iset  Oommitte*.  ott  Matefa  30.  1»44.  elicited 
from  the  F.  C.  O.  general  counsel  this  state- 
ment; 

"From  the  Commission's  standpoint  thers 
la  no  tssson  why  be  (meaning  Luotto)  sbotild 
aol  bs  parmitted  to  broodeBs*.* 

And  yet.  believe  It  or  not,  for  no  valid 
reason  whatsoever  Luotto  has  been  deprived 
of  tbe  BMsns  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  to 
this  day  Is  still  off  the  air.  And  keep  In 
mind.  If  you  will,  that  this  nuin  never  had 
any  chargea  preferred  agalitft  him.  never 
received  and  oould  not  get  a  hearing  after 
repeated  atlSMpla  to  do  so  were  made,  thst 
F.  C.  C.  dantad  rasponslbUity  for  what  it  had 
caussd  to  happen,  never  made  the  slightest 
effort  to  reettfy  the  injustice  It  had  caused. 
oonttBUed  to  a  late  day  to  find  some  reaaon 
to  support  what  It  had  done,  and  had  no 
more  lawful  authority  to  cause  this  man  to 
be  put  off  the  air  than  has  anyone  present 
at  this  meeting. 

Agntn  take  the  case  of  Ltdo  Belli.    He  was 
put  off  the  air  through  the  illegal  and  secret 
•etlvitlea  of  the  F.  C.  C   OesUpo     I  say  to 
yoa  Mieh  action  was  entirely  without  Justifi- 
cation In  fact  or  in  law.    No  Jxisttfleatlon  has 
ever  been  advanced  to  this  day  to  support 
such  unwarranted  action.     After  losing  some 
tSO.OOO.  he  was  permitted  a  limited  resump- 
tion of  his  bustttcas  actlvltlea  until  he  finally 
agreed   to  appoint   an   alien   to  control   his 
business  and  to  discharge  old  employees  who 
were  American  citizens  and  hire  other  aliens 
In  their  places.    He  then  and  not  until  then 
became  a  proper  person  to  go  back  on  the 
air 
Again,  without  warrant  or  authority  in  law. 
and  his  Oestapo  became  much  alarmed 
and  sought  to  compel  broadcasts  with  a  Rus- 
slant  to  American  cltisens  of  Polish  de- 
nt;  they  pondered  and  were  deeply  con- 
Ofsr  the  effect  the  broadcast  of  Italian 
would  have  upon  cltlcens  of  Italian 
because   such   music   would   create 
"BOstalgU    for  lUlla**— I    take   that   phrase 
from  their  own  report — and   the  effect  the 
broadenstlpg    of    Kathleen    Mavoumeen    or 
tlw  Waartag  of  the  Oreen  would  have  upon 
tha  beart  of  an  Irishman.    All  of  which  I  say 
to  you  as  a  matter  or   law  neither   Is  nor 
should  be  any  of  the  Commission's  business. 
And  yet  thousands  of  dollars  of  your  money 
have  been  literally  squandered  on  such  il- 
legal nonsense. 

Among  the  many  other  luilawful  activities 
•f  tbe  Onmmtsalon  I  found : 

(a)  Tbatk  again  without  lega:  authority 
and  against  the  express  wishes  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  F.  C.  C.  was  operating  monitoring 
statkna  manned  by  men  sorely  needed  in  the 
B^h^ry  samees  snd  using  equipment  vitally 
naadad  by  the  armed  services.  Its  action  was 
confusing  and  Impeding  the  war  effort. 

'na  joint  letter  to  the  President,  dated 
February  !»  IMS.  Secretaries  Stlmaon   snd 
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Knox  stated  that  5  montqi 
tary   of    the  Navy   had 
Chiefs  of  SUA  to  study 
situation.     As  the  resttlt 
and  comprehensive  studj 
ommended  that 
Commiulcatlons  Commli 
llgence  should  be 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Ing: 

"Radio  Intelligence 
Communications 
and  less  useful  as  the 
is  due  to  integration  into 
llgence  system  of  large 
military     information 
obvious  reasons  cannot  be 
agency  such  as  the  Feder^ 
Commission 

plication    by    the   Federa  i 
Commission  of  work  that 
tlvely  dotM  by  the  mill 
dangered  the  effectiveness 
military  radio  intelligenc  t 
foregoing   it    is   concluded 
prosecution  of  the  war 
mlnatlng  all  military  anc 
dlo    intelligence    activities 
Communications 
such  activities  to  the 
foregoing  conclusions  src 
views  of  the  Army  snd 
the  field  who  sre  charged 
for  military  action  base< 
gence." 

The  normal  run  of 
might  consider  this  suSc 
render  their  Judgment  to 
tarles  of  War  and  Navy 
of  Staff.    Mr.  Fly.  howevei 
born     counter-attack 
mon  ths — an  d  won .    On 
President  wrote  a  letter 
to  retain  Its  radio  Intelll^ 
stiggested  that  disputes 
and  Navy  snd  F.  C.  C.  In 
submitted  for  adjustment 
War  Communications  of 
self -constituted  chairman. 

In  other  words,  the 
ever  you  can't  get  along 
of  the  F.  C.  C  talk  to  him 
Board  of  War  Commun 

The  Congress,  however. 
and.  within  the  last  monl^i 
the   Hou«c   select 
mately  •3.200.000  out  of 
prlatlon.    The  tuxpayers 
thus  have  both  profited 

(b)   The   F.   C.   C.   had 
operators  and  commun 
ployees   to   file   their 
Commission.     In  September 
Hoover.  F.  B.  I.  chief, 
prints  be  turned  over  to 
Buresu  for  checking  and 
agency  had  been  deelgnat^ 
on  September  6.  1939.  as 
for  all  "investigative 
to   the  national   defense 
peated  requests  from  Ut 
Biddle.    Attorney    Oenen  I 
States,  failed  to  IndtKe 
the    fingerprints 
add  that   every  radio 
licensed  radio  operator  in 
post  where  be  can  do 
danuige  to  the  interests  ol 
by  communicating  to  the 
of  convo3rs  and  ships 
know  who  were  on  these 
ships     They  asked  F.  B. 
that  Is  what  brought  this 

On  January  2.   1942 
Mr.  Fly:  -Ycu  explained 
tained  the  prints  under  a 
be  kept  confidential"  and 
ers.  to  whom  this  promise 
be  asked  to  "release  you 
strong."  said  Mr.  Biddle. 
been  surreptitiously 
mice  by  radio  and  that 
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the  territory  of  this  country  may  have  been 
furthered  thereby"  Did  Fly  then  turn  over 
these  prints?     He  did  not. 

On  May  6 — 6  months  after  Pearl  Harbor — 
Mr.  Fly  wrote  to  Mr.  Biddle:  "I  am  today 
drawing  the  matter  again  to  the  attention  of 
the  labor  leaders."  Some  7  months  sfter 
Pesrl  Harbor  during  which  period  the  Na- 
tion's very  life  was  in  danger,  Fly.  even  then 
under  protest,  began  to  transfer  these  records 
to  the  F.  B.  I.  and  It  took  nearly  a  year  there- 
after before  they  were  all  finally  delivered. 
Three  or  four  thousand  of  the  persons  whose 
prints  were  delivered  had  criminal  records. 
Some  50.000  of  the  250,000  prints,  incidentally, 
were  returned  to  F.  C.  C.  as  having  been 
taken  so  Improperly  that  they  were  useless. 

(c)  That  there  was  an  unlawful  conspiracy 
between  F.  C.  C  and  the  OfDce  of  War  Infor- 
mation. O.  W.  I.,  to  compel  radio  stations  to 
use  O.  W.  I.  canned  material  or  else.  •  •  • 
F.  C.  C.  unlawfully  placed  stations  question- 
ing this  policy  on  30-day  licenses  until  they 
"saw  the  light."  although  the  Communica- 
tions Act  contains  no  provision  whatsoever 
for  such  s  period  of  license  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  result  of  this  Commission's  nefarlotis 
sctlvltles  is  thst  radio  has  a  weak  heart,  for 
all  Its  powerful  voice  In  America.  It  has  no 
independence,  no  freedom,  and  lives  in  con- 
stant fear  for  its  life.  It  dies  a  tboussnd 
desths  every  Presidential  campaign  in  ex- 
pecutlon  of  the  revenge  of  some  politician 
or  some  politlcsl  group. 

Because  of  radio's  fear  for  its  life,  the  poU- 
tlclana  kick  it  around  In  a  fashion  beyond 
belief.  F.  C.  C.  not  only  keeps  radio  terrified 
but  punishes  it  for  not  being  stifBciently 
terrified  of  other  bureaucrats. 

P^  win  tolerate  no  public  investigation  of 
his  stewardship.  He  resenU  the  very  Idea  of 
any  accoimtablllty  to  Congress,  whose  crea- 
ture he  is:  he  will  permit  no  criticism  of  his 
conduct  and  administration;  no  Inquiry  to 
ascertain  whether  the  law  under  which  he  is 
acting  should  be  amended  In  the  public  in- 
terest. He  asserts  Immunity  from  all  the 
legitimate  processes  of  Government. 

The  F.  C.  C.  Is,  after  all.  nothing  more  than 
a  creature  of  Congress.  It  can  be  tmmade  as 
quickly  as  it  was  made.  F.  C.  C.'s  perform- 
ance sums  up  to  harassing  radio  management, 
doing  administrative  hatchet  work  on  the 
political  front  and  now  moving  toward  reduc- 
tion of  radio  to  the  last  stages  of  regulation 
before  outright  censorship  and  Government 
ownership. 

Congress  had  better  act  now  to  reverse  this 
trend  or  one  day  soon  the  Nation  will  wake 
up  with  a  mtizzle  on.  I  found  a  muzzle  on 
many  an  official  of  the  Govenunent  whose 
testimony  I  sought  in  my  investigation. 

I  could  detail  without  end  Instances  to  sup- 
port my  statement  of  the  unlawful  activities 
and  the  grasping  of  power  by  this  Commis- 
sion. Time  prohibits  more.  I  have  already 
spoken  too  long. 

Shall  we  close  our  eyes  to  what  Is  happening 
In  our  Government?  Shall  we  stand  mute  as 
step  by  step  the  llfeblood  of  oiir  Uberties  Is 
sapped?  Must  we  be  confronted  with  the 
totalitarian  state  as  a  fait  accompli  when  we 
are  so  weakened  that  we  can  then  do  nothing 
about  It? 

Rather  let  tis  look  up  at  the  fiag  and  again 
pledge  renewed  devotion  to  It  and  to  the 
institutions  which  It  represents  and  at  the 
same  time  recall  an  old  astronomer's  words 
to  his  pupil  Galileo,  "Why  should  we  who 
have  so  loved  the  stars,  be  frightened  of  the 
dark?' 

Let  us  live  recklaarty  as  If  today  were  our 
last,  and  fight  as  if  we  expected  to  live  forever 
and  would  live  in  liberty  or  not  at  all.  Let 
us  rededlcate  otu^elves  to  the  cause  of  Amer- 
ica. In  the  words  of  John  Adams:  "Live  or 
die.  sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish,  I  glva  my 
heart  and  my  hand  to  this  cause." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   mCHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSKNTATIVBB 

Friday.  May  5. 1944 

liT.  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  of  April  28.  1944: 

twiini  aaiiaaaa  which  cooudcb  roaasaw 

Dm  political  genius  of  the  American  people 
has  been  recorded  In  the  wise  observations 
Of  its  statesmen. 

While  there  la  genersl  reoignitlon  of  the 
•normoiu  contribution  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can constitutional  tradition  by  such  Found- 
ing Fathers  as  Jefferson  and  Madison.  It  is 
not  always  appreciated  that  ijacb  new  Presi- 
dent has  his  opportunity  to  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  heritage. 

As  th«  years  roll  by  the  eMraordlnary  de- 
votion of  the  late  Oalvln  Coc>lldge  to  consti- 
tutional restraints  take  on  new  slgnlficanes. 

Tbe  late  President  showed  great  forebear- 
ance  in  avoiding  any  semblance  of  abues  of 
power. 

After  his  retirement,  In  referring  to  his 
return  to  oflloe  in  the  IBM  campaign,  Mr. 
CooUdge  iRx>te  In  the  Coamopolitan  Maga- 
■Ine: 

"Many  people  at  once  begac  to  speak  about 
nominating  me  to  lead  my  ptrty  in  the  next 
campaign.  I  did  not  take  any  position  in 
relation  to  their  efforts.  Unless  the  nomi- 
nation came  to  me  in  a  natural  way.  rather 
than  as  the  result  of  an  artificial  campaign, 
X  did  not  feel  It  would  be  of  a  ay  value. 

"The  people  ought  to  mate  their  choloe 
on  a  great  question  of  that  kind  without  the 
influence  that  could  IM  exerted  by  a  Presi- 
dent in  office." 

At  the  same  time,  with  prophetle  vlsdem, 
Mr.  CooUdge  examined  the  "indlapenaablc 
man"  thesis. 

"Had  I  been  chosen."  Mr.  CooUdge  wrote 
in  the  same  article,  "for  the  ilrst  place  (the 
office  of  President  in  1920)  I  xmld  have  ac- 
cepted it  only  with  a  great  d -«!  of  trepida- 
tion, but  when  tbe  events  of  August  1923 
bestowed  upon  ms  the  Presidential  office,  I 
felt  at  once  that  power  had  been  given  to 
me  to  administer  It. 

"This  was  not  any  feeling  of  excluslve- 
ness.  While  I  felt  qualified  to  serve,  I  was 
also  well  aware  that  there  were  many  others 
who  were  better  qualified.  It  would  be  my 
province  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  opinions 
and  advice. 

"It  Is  a  great  advantage  t?  a  President, 
and  a  major  source  of  safety  to  the  country, 
for  him  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  great  man. 
When  a  man  begins  to  feel  liiat  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  lead  in  this  Republic, 
he  is  guilty  of  treason  to  th<;  spirit  of  ovr 
Institutions." 

And  since  this  is  a  prettidential  year, 
which  may  bring  a  new  face  to  the  White 
Hotise.  it  seems  timely  furtlier  to  explore 
Mr.  CooUdge 's  simple  guldet>cok. 

Warning  against  exploiting  evils  and  weak- 
nesses as  a  means  to  achieve  jiersonal  power. 
Mr.  Ooolldge  concluded: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  reasoiis  I  have  been 
a  target  for  so  little  abuse  is  because  I 
have  tried  to  refrain  from  abusing  other 
people. 

"The  words  of  the  President  have  an  enor- 
mous weight  and  ought  not  to  be  used  in- 
discriminately. 

"It  would  be  exceedingly  easy  to  set  the 
cotmtiy  all  by  the  ears  and  moment  hatreds 


and  Jealousies,  which,  by  deetroytng  faith 
and  confidence,  would  help  nobody  and  harm 
everybody.  Ths  end  would  be  tba  tfastruo- 
tion  of  all  progrsaa. 

"The  only  way  I  know  to  drive  out  evil 
from  the  country  is  by  the  eonstructive 
method  of  filling  it  with  good." 

Thus  the  years  magnify  our  recognition  of 
the  profundity  of  Mr.  Coohdge's  quiet  in- 
sight. 

As  time  passes  Coolidge's  stature  grows,  and 
the  people  can  benefit  by  rereading  his  ad- 
monitions as  well  as  his  Infrequent  exhorta- 
tions. 


U.  Richard  P.  Doran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxDfou 

IN  THC  ROU8B  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVIS 

Friday,  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  came 
upon  a  clipping  today  which  gives  an  As- 
sociated Press  story  from  Ceylon  In  the 
Far  East,  which  Is  of  interest  to  me  and 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  people 
of  Vandalia.  in  Payette  County.  HI.,  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  part  of  the  distrtct 
I  represent  here  in  this  Congress. 

I  call  attention  to  it  because  it  shows 
what  the  American  boy,  whether  be  be 
located  in  tbe  great  cities  or  the  Tillages 
of  this  Republic,  has  been  called  upon  to 
do  and  is  doing  so  well  in  this  war. 

In  this  peaceful  democracy  of  ours,  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  little  thought 
when  this  boy  was  growing  up.  that  he 
would  be  the  subject  of  a  news  article 
from  the  Par  East  and  there  was  little 
thought  that  a  time  would  come  when  he 
would  play  such  an  important  part  In 
world  military  afTairs. 

This  short  dispatch  goes  on  to  say  that 
Lt.  Richard  P.  Doran  of  Vandalia,  111.,  is 
commander  of  the  first  ail-American 
tank  unit  to  fight  on  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, a  unit  that  was  sent  into  action  in 
northern  Burma  under  Lt.  Gen.  Joseph 
W.  Stilwell,  and  may  I  say  that  this 
unit  has  defeated  the  Japs,  driving  them 
ahead  until  it  has  recaptured  a  great 
expanse  of  that  territory. 

I  am  glad  in  my  humble  way  to  at- 
tempt to  honor  him  by  placing  his  name 
and  calling  attention  to  his  unique  dis- 
tinction in  the  Corcressional  RicoaB  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

(From  the  Centralla  (III.)  evening  Sentinel 
of  May  3,  1944) 

rOSMZB   CCNTSALIAK   UUDS  TANK   UWrfS 

Lt.  Richard  P.  Doran.  son  of  Paul  Doran. 
of  Vandalia,  a  former  oU  operator  here,  is 
commanding  the  first  all-American  Unit  unit 
to  fight  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  it  was 
learned  today. 

Lieutenant  Doran's  name  was  erroneous 
listed  as  Bocan  in  several  news  releases,  but 
relatives  sUte  that  he  has  written  tbam  oC 
his  experiences  and  has  sent  hoosa 
taken  with  Lt.  Oen.  Joseph  W.  StUwelL 
group  is  in  Burma  and  during  its  first 
fiettirday  of  last  week  more  than  100  rounds 
of  shells  were  used  in  an  hour's  fighting,  de- 
stroying two  Japanese  antitank  guns,  ex- 
ploding an  anununition  dump,  and  ktlUag 
30  of  the  enemy.   Some  of  Doran's  tanks 


hit  many  times,  but  thar*  were  no 
reported. 

Uaateaant  Doranii  bit>ther.  Tommy  Do- 
ran. is  tbe  husband  at  the  farmer  Mina  Louiaa 
Kaelln  of  this  dty. 


Tbey  Art  N«t  Failed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•r 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicHiasM 

Df  THk  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTWI 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
•o-called  common  people  are  seldccn  de- 
ceived for  long  by  political  mancuvert. 

Columnists  for  the  larger  papers  fre- 
quently but  reflect  the  views  of  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  so-called  sticks.  They 
just  express,  perhaps  in  laora  elegant 
language,  what  the  folks  l»ok  home  Ulk 
among  themselves. 

As  Indicative  of  what  the  home  folks 
are  thinking,  read  the  following  editorial 
by  David  Lawrence: 

MoarraoMiaT  Wabs — Bsxzma  or  Flawt  Oaaas- 
ATizBs  AoscanaraATiosi-LABoa  Tia-Ur 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  seizure  by  the  Qovernment  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  ft  Co.  on  the  ground  that  It 
distributes  products  essential  indirectly  to 
tbe  war  effort  would  prove  to  be  more  than  a 
labor  dispute.  It  could  intensify  tlie  attitude 
of  hoetUity  toward  the  present  administra- 
tion In  the  farm  SUtca  luid  dramatise,  as  no 
other  single  event  could  possibly  do,  tht 
tie-up  between  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  the  labor  unions. 

The  issue  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  eass 
is  wlwther  the  Roosevelt  sdmlnistratlon,  act- 
ing through  tbe  War  LBt>or  Board,  can  force  a 
maintenance-of-membership  contract  on  an 
employer  even  though  the  latter  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  union  has  lost  the  mem- 
bership of  a  majority  of  Its  employees. 

Congress  has  never  suthorized  any  govern- 
mental agency  to  compel  the  signing  of  con- 
tracts either  with  or  without  maintenance- 
of-membership  clauses.  Such  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation would  be  bitterly  fought  by  the 
labor  unions  themselves,  who  do  not  want 
compulsory  arbitration  or  coercion  of  any 
kind  but  desire  it  to  be  left  entirely  to 
collective  bargaining  with,  of  course,  the 
right  to  strike. 

"mo-stbikk"  PLcaos  acwASO 

Because  the  labor  unloos  have,  through 
their  national  organigaUMM,  prcrlafiail  tfeai 
tliey  would  not  strike,  tbe  ailialnlatiaHan 
has  felt  that  as  a  reward  for  this  the  mem- 
beidilp  at  ttie  labor  lulons  must  bs  main- 
tained with  tlie  aid  of  ttte  Oovemment.  In 
previous  instancies,  where  auiiiliijira  haws 
ilnrlln>i(1  to  sign  contracts  aBBtatelng  main- 
tenaaoe-of-membersfaip  eUraaes.  tbe  War  La- 
bor Board  has  insisted,  and  the  Prasident  bas 
ordered  properties  to  be  seised  and 
by  the  Government.  The  threat  of 
bm.  In  most  instances,  beea  anoogh  to  force 
the  employers  to  sign  ttks  euntracta. 

But  a  change  came  over  tbe  sitnation  when 
tbe  Smitb-Connally  law  was  psssffi  last  year. 
It  oontatned  a  provision  that  tbe  orderi  ot 

HH%ii-'  Labor 

erally  Interpreted  to  bmbb  i 

bargaining 

tbat  tba  detanntnattnn  at 
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Labor  SclatKHu  Board  In  wartime  as  It  haa 

bMn  Jn  pe«cetline. 

Tberc  haa  baao  no  wiy.  bowerer.  licrato- 
torc.  to  enjola  la  tb«  courts  the  orders  ot  the 
Labor  Board  with  their  multUarioua 
•uppoMdly  derircd  from  Presiden- 
tial war  powert.  Am  a  matter  of  fsct.  the 
President  had  dq  war  power*  except  those 
actually  delegated  to  blm  by  Congrew.  but 
many  an  Executive  order  has  been  written 
on  the  assumption  thst  In  wartime  the 
President  can  be  a  dleutor  and  that  laws 
can  often  be  brushed  aside  without  authorl- 
■atlon  from  Congreea. 

The  pendulum  la  awtaflBg  now.  There  la 
a  trend  toward  court  renew,  and  there  Is  a 
definite  feeling  that  test  caaea  should  be 
brought  to  check  the  unreeualned  use  of 
governmental  power.  The  Montgomery  Ward 
controversy  may  result  in  Just  such  a  test 
case.  The  principle  which  has  been  espcused 
by  the  Montgomery  Ward  management — 
namely,  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  determine  whether  the  union 
to  question  has  a  majority — U  accepted  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  but  It  insists  that  pend- 
_  the  outcome  of  that  election  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  management  should  8!gn  a  con- 
tract renewing  its  old  relationship.  This,  of 
course.  Is  tantamount  to  saying  that  even 
through  the  status  qtio  may  be  wrong.  It 
abould  be  matotalned. 

Normally,  there  Is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
to  favor  of  maintaining  existini^  relations. 
but  to  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  the  mainte- 
nance-of-membership issue  is  the  vital  thing 
that  may  determine  the  outcome  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatlcms  Board  case  Itself.  In 
other  words,  by  ordering  a  temporary  or  inter- 
mediate contract  the  union  Is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity by  the  War  Labor  Board  to  build  up  its 
memberehlp  so  that  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  holds  an  election  the  union 
will  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  recruit 
new  members. 

rOSmOM  TAKEN  BT  COMPAMT 

The  Montgomery  Ward  management  takes 
the  poaitlon  that  Congreae  haa  not  delegated 
any  power  compelling  a  maintenance-of- 
nemberahlp  clause  in  union  contracts,  and 
the  big  mail  order  house,  along  with  other 
larte  employers  of  labor,  consider  the  mainte- 
nance-of-membership merely  a  steppingstone 
to  a  cioa^d  shop.  President  Roosevelt  has 
declared  that  he  would  never  order,  nor  did 
he  believe  that  Congress  would  ever  leglalate, 
compulsory  closed  shops  'n  America.  This,  he 
has  insisted,  must  be  the  result  only  of 
voluntary  agreemenu  between  employers 
and  unions. 

But  in  the  case  of  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership, which  is  considered  by  numy  em- 
ployers as  a  modified  form  of  the  cloeed  abop. 
the  Ooveriunent  has  been  willing  tc<  brtog  its 
full  powers  of  coercion  Into  play.  Inasmuch 
as  Congress  has  not  legislated  on  this  subject 
and  the  administration  has  never  sought 
leftalatton  empowering  it  to  grant  mainte- 
nance of  membership  clauses  to  the  unions. 
tiM  ralatag  of  the  issue  through  the  courts 
haa  beeome  inevitable. 

It  Is  moat  unfortunate  that  the  adminis- 
tration BtlU  floundcra  without  a  conatmctive 
labor  relattoos  policy,  and  that  tbe  ad- 
mtoistratlon.  which  is  so  anxious  to  have  the 
unity  cf  the  country  in  future  programs  of 
foreign  policy,  should  be  — tHIng  In  the 
bree<Ung  ot  isolationist  votaa  In  tbe  Middle 
Weat. 

For  unhappUy,  when  grlevancea  on  do- 
meetlc  matters  become  acute,  they  dwarf  in 
Importance  International  questions,  and 
many  a  voter  thinks  of  his  ballot  as  one  that 
his  protart  against  the  grant- 
prlviletea  by  the  admtolstratlon 
to  the  groups  with  which  It  la  politically  al- 
lied. Back  in  the  old  days  of  the  Repub- 
Ueana.  people  generally  reaented  the  same 
thing  wtken  the  big  corporatlona  got  their 
high  tarts  favosa  from  the  adrntntatraUon  as  a 
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Mr.  TROUTMAN 
der  leave  to  extend 
Record.  I  include  the 
dress  of  my  colleague 
Hon.  Hugh  D.  Scott. 
tion  WHN,  New  Yorl 

Ladies  and  gentltmeii 
beginning,  to  draw  a 
the  middle  and  to  put 
one  side  of  it  and  foreig  a 
My  talk  to  you  tonlgh' 
f^elgu  policy. 

I  am  going  to  say  to 
policy  should  be 
that  we  can  anticipate 
we   can    exp)ect   all    of 
around  the  conference 
but  before  we  sit  down 
ought   to  know   what 
want.     We  won't  know 
public  discussion  of 
generalities  are  not 
a  lasting  peace.    Let  mc 
from  an  advertisemeni 
magaztoe   this  past 
there  as  to  Europe,  and 
lar.  poeaa  the  type  of 
Tbe  same  particularity 
Japan  and  the  probiemi 

I  quote: 

"The    swift   march 
shows  that  general  prin 
We — meaning  you — 
specific  decisions  pretty 

"Right  decisions  will 
Wrong  decisions  will 
The  important  questlo^ 
swers.    Ptor  example: 

"When  Old  Glory 
what  then? 

"One  decision  we 
with  a  beaten  German] 

"Do  you  want  Oermaf  y 
of  little  states,  aa  she 
time? 

"Do  you  want  to 
given  to  her  neighbcffs  ; 
Poland? 

"If  so.  do  you  want 
ated'  from  East  Prtissfi 
Russian  and  Polish 

"If   Germans   are 
they  are,  do  you  want 
conquered  people  or 

"Do  you  want  Germai^ 
German  Armies  have 

"If  none  of  these  ma^e 
what  ahould  be  done 

"And.   finally,   how 
willing  that  American 
and  American  dollars 
a  new  democratic 
pmt»f 

Who  makes  our 
to  give  you  an  Idea  oJ 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
my  remarks  in  the 
following  radio  ad- 
from  Pennsylvania 
Jr.,  over  radio  sta- 

May  1.  1944: 

I  wish,  at  the  very 

( lear  li.ie  right  down 

military  strategy  on 

policy  on  the  other. 

concerned  only  with 
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lUe 


Europe 


fore!  n^ 


financial  eontrl- 

campalgn  funds. 

seriously  considers 

to  enforce  a  labor 

grotmd  that  it  Is  to- 

ar  the  result  is  that 

everywhere  more 

than   on   ita 
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you  that  our  foreign 

I  do   net   mean 

every  detail  or  that 

Dur  views  to  prevail 

table  with  our  allies, 

at  any  such  table  we 

Ihe  American  people 

unless  we  have  had 

specific  problems.    Broad 

eno^h  on  which  to  base 

Illustrate  by  quoting 

published   by  Time 

What   was   said 

Germany  in  partlcu- 

qJestion  for  discussion. 

should  be  directed  to 

of  the  Pacific. 


day-to-day   events 
iples  are  not  enough, 
got  to  make  some 
soon. 

help  to  win  the  war. 

certainly  lose  the  peace. 

have  no  easy  an- 

fllsB  over  the  Rhine — 

mi^t  face  Is  what  to  do 

divided  into  dozens 
1  ?as  before  Bismarck's 


pieces  of  Germany 
was  done  to  ancient 


the  Germans  'evacu- 
to  make  room  for 
cofcnlsta? 

allowed  to   stay  where 
them  treated  like  a 
equal  citizens? 
to  rebuild  the  citlea 
destroyed? 

sense  to  you,  then 

th  Gernuiny? 

^«at  a   part  are  you 

U  aders.  American  boys, 

should  pay  to  building 

that  can  live  to 


policy?     In  order 
what  some  of  your 


Repreeentatlvea  in  Congress  are  thinking 
about  this  I  have  caat  this  subject  to  the 
form  of  a  summary  of  my  own  eflq^  to  ftod 
out  what  our  foreign  policy  is.  I  believe  it 
to  be  extremely  important  that  we  get  an 
answer  to  our  questions. 

I  came  to  Congress  in  January  1941.  It 
Is  a  part  of  my  bustoess  to  know  what  ova 
Government  Is  dotog  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  have  done  my  best  ever  since  to  ftod  out 
whether  we  have  a  foreign  policy  and  what 
it  Is.  As  far  back  as  May  27,  1941,  I  waa 
saying  in  the  Hotise  of  Representatives: 

"The  great  test  of  leadership — of  American 
leadership — Is  near  at  hand.  One  hopes  that 
the  great  moral  forces  which  do  certatoly 
exist  here  and  In  England  and  in  other  dem- 
ocratic bastions  of  the  world  may  somehow 
achieve  a  more  endtirable  and  a  more  worthy 
future  for  mankind. 

"Our  confusion  ought  to  be  resolved, 
through  free  discussion.  Into  a  workable  pat- 
tern upon  which  Americana  united  can 
stand." 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Armistice  Day, 
1941,  nearly  a  month  before  Pearl  Harbor,  re- 
ported my  speech  of  the  day  before,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr..  the  only  Republican 
Representative  from  Philadelphia  asked  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  today  to  give  the  Nation 
seven  pledges.  Including  one  denouncing  all 
aspirations  for  a  fourth  term,  to  win  com- 
plete unity  for  the  foreign  policy  now  being 
pursued. 

"Mr.  Scott  asked  the  President  to  promise 
be  would : 

"  'Save  labor  from  those  who  would  betray 
It  and  preserve  the  right  of  every  man  to 
produce  for  his  country's  defense. 

"  'Put  defense  production  under  a  single, 
responsible,  capable  head. 

"  'Cut  nondefense  expenditures. 

"  'Clean  the  Communists  and  radicals  out 
of  the  Government. 

"  'Disclaim  here  and  now  all  ambitions  for 
a  fourth  term.  Let  us  be  sure  we  are  fighting 
for  democracy  and  not  for  a  dictatorship  here 
at  home. 

"  "Keep  out  of  local  politics.  A  President 
dedicated  to  winning  a  war  ought  not  to  take 
time  to  meddle  with  the  election  of  coroners 
and  magistrates. 

"  'Clarify  the  foreign  ptriicy.  Let  us  know 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  how  far  the 
administration  believes  and  intends  we 
should  go.  Is  there  going  to  be  an  American 
expeditionary  force?' 

"Then  Mr.  Scott  added: 

••  'Give  us  these  assurances.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  will 
give  you  a  united  effort,  dedicated  to  victory, 
down  whatever  road  you  want  to  take  us.'  •* 

By  April  21,  1942,  after  we  had  been  at  war 
more  than  4  months,  my  concern  continued 
as  to  the  administration's  intention  to  take 
the  people  into  its  confidence  as  to  our  essen- 
tial aims  after  victory,  and  I  said: 

"This  is  no  time  for  politics.  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  have  a  victory  to  win 
and  an  obligation  to  see  that  the  fruits  of 
victory  are  not  lost." 

In  November  1942.  just  1  year  after  this 
further  plea  for  national  unity.  I  said  that 
I  believed  the  recent  elections  Indicated: 
( 1 )  The  demand  of  the  public  that  we  get  on 
with  the  war;  (2)  a  feeling  of  resentment  at 
the  concealment  of  truth  when  such  conceal- 
ment was  not  essential  for  military  reasons. 
I  repeated:  "The  public  has  not  been  taken 
toto  the  confidence  of  the  Government." 

In  September  1943  I  remarked  in  a  Phila- 
delphia speech: 

"The  President  and  Prime  Mtolster  Church- 
Ill  are  relying  on  their  akUl  at  improvialng 
solutiona  for  situations  as  they  occur,  but 
Americans  have  not  yet  been  given  a  glimpse 
of  our  foreign  policy  simply  for  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  to 
exhibit. 
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*Just  as  we  have  no  domeetle  policy  based 
upon  eqtiality  of  treatment  for  all,  so  we  have 
no  foreign  policy  founded  oii  union  of  pur- 
pose and  clarity  of  luderstandlng.  Our 
lend-lease  dollars  have  not  bought  for  tis  an 
overlordship  of  the  peace  oooference.  They 
can  do  much  to  wto  the  wai',  but  they  can- 
not purchase  the  peace. 

"Military  decisions  must  obviously  remato 
secret  until  they  are  put  Into  practice,  but 
our  political  intentions  are  the  property  of 
the  American  people. 
"It  la  about  time  we  had  a  foreign  policy." 
You  wlU  notice  that  I  was  continually  mak- 
ing the  basic  point  that  any  foreign  policy 
determined  upon  by  this  country  cannot  and 
must  not  come  down  to  the  people  from 
.  above  in  the  form  of  Executive  agreements 
which  have  not  been  examined  by  the  people 
and  their  representatives.     Rather,  it  must 
arise  from  considered  public  opinion  to  be 
truly  a  people's  foreign  policy. 

If  any  advantage  lies  to  secrecy,  or  In 
secret  conferences  secretly  connived  at,  such 
an  advantage  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  more 
impelling  necessity  for  an  informed  thinking 
citizenry,  for  a  public  which  knows  where  it 
Is  going,  and  what  course  the  captain  is 
steering  through  the  turbulent  waters  of  for- 
eign relations.  Leaders  who  withhold  vital 
futtire  plans  from  the  public  deny  democ- 
racy. 

I  supported  and  actively  worked  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Fulbright  resolution,  adding 
these  words  of  warning: 

"I  am  glad  this  resolution  has  t>een  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  hope  in  the  future  our 
Government  will  be  more  candid  in  giving 
us  sufficient  toformation  as  to  its  Inten- 
tions toward  the  rest  of  the  world.  •  •  • 
Unless  the  Government  informs  the  peo- 
ple It  cannot  complain  if,  having  kept  the 
facts  secret  too  long,  the  public  and  its  rep- 
resentatives balk  at  adopting  such  foreign 
policies  as  the  administration  may  seek  to 
force  through  the  legislature. 

"The  people  of  America  are  reasonable. 
They  will  do  the  right  thing  and  they  can 
be  trusted.  They  would  like  to  trust  their 
Government.  It  would  be  a  lot  easier  for 
them  If  they  felt  the  Government  trusted 
them." 

In  October  I  was  hammering  away  at  the 
same  thought: 

"It  is  only  natural  for  men  to  positions 
of  authority  to  resent  any  criticism  of  their 
omniscience  as  they  drive  toward  Important 
goals,  but  unless  we  have  a  full  and  fair 
appraisal  of  the  actions  of  our  public  lead- 
era,  even  tocluding  the  self-anointed  ones, 
we  will  not  have  an  toformed  public 
opinion." 

On  Armistice  Day  of  1943.  as  1  had  done  In 
1941  and  to  1942,  I  spoke  again  on  the  same 
theme : 

"We  confuse  these  reports  of  highly  satis- 
factory conduct  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces  with  foreign  policy.  At  the  same  time 
examination  will  clearly  reveal  that  a  con- 
sistent foreign  policy  does  not  exist  and  has 
not  existed  to  this  country  during  the  past 
decade.  •  •  •  The  Government  cannot  be 
the  judge  and  the  critic  of  its  own  policies. 
The  people  will  judge  and  the  people  cannot 
deliberate  without  access  to  the  facts.  •  •  • 
Our  foreign  policy  today  appears  to  consist 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  'four  freedoms,' 
and  the  partially  revealed  program  of  the 
Moscow  Conference.  I  submit  we  are  en- 
Utled  to  more  than  that,  and  I  make  the 
point  on  this  day  of  armistice,  the  begtonlng 
of  the  long  armistice,  because  the  armistice  is 
not  over,  and  our  debt  to  our  honored  dead 
(of  both  wars)  Is  still  undischarged.  •  •  • 
An  informed,  totelllgent,  free  people  must 
arrive  at  a  juat.  workable,  and  endurtog  com- 
pact among  the  nations." 

Only  the  day  before  I  had  totroduced  the 
original  reaolution  tovlttog  Secretary  Hull  to 
Address  the  Congress  upon  the  results  of  the 


Moecow  Conference.  Aa  you  know  the  8ee- 
retary  did  so  amid  warm  tiibutee  to  him  as  a 
dlstlngulabed  American,  but  hla  report  was, 
to  say  the  leaat,  dlaappototing  to  those  of  us 
who  had  hoped  for  something  spedflc. 
Many  Congressmen  had  been  quite  specific 
to  outlining  some  of  the  questions  In  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  which  we 
thought  should  be  answered. 

On  March  21  last  I  asked  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

"What  are  some  of  the  questions  on  which 
Information  Is  available  but  withheld.  Just 
to  state  some  of  them  will  exhibit  the  need 
for  more  information,  unleas  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender,  by  default,  our  right  to  any 
share  in  the  making  of  the  conditions  prece- 
dent to  an  enduring  peace. 

"Was  it  decided  at  Teheran  that  Germany 
is  to  t>e  kept  strong  and  sutMtantially  totact. 
a  buffer  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia? 
"What  of  the  German  Army?  Were  de- 
cisions made  on  its  continuation  In  strength, 
after  surrender? 

"Were  not  the  terms  of  an  eventual  German  _ 
armistice  agreed  on  to  principle?" 

Up  to  this  day  no  specific  word  has  ever 
come  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  a  17-point  program  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  Secretary  of  State^  In  my 
opinion,  this  was  the  Secretary's  best  speech. 
It  was,  however,  significant  generally  for  what 
it  did  not  say.  In  this  careful  speech.  It 
appears  that  our  Government  still  does  not 
fully  trust  the  right  people  to  Prance  and  is 
willing  to  trust  a  while  longer  the  wrong  peo- 
ple in  Italy. 

In  the  cautious  words  of  our  eminently 
•respected  elder  statesman  could  be  found 
nothing  to  Inflame  the  peoples  of  occupied 
Europe  to  revolt  at  the  time  of  invasion. 
There  was  notable  lack  of  such  specific  prom- 
ises as  in  the  Wllsonlan  14  points  relating  to 
restoration  of  nations  and  their  frontiers. 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  some  Information  from 
our  Government  on  specific  matters,  such  as 
the  following: 

1.  Have  we  become  a  party  to  a  partition 
of  Poland? 

2.  Will  all  of  China  be  returned  to  the 
Chtoese? 

3.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  Pa- 
cific Islands? 

4.  Is  there  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  or  nott 
Every  public  pronouncement  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  has  skirted  these 
politically  troublesome  questions  by  the  use 
of  idealistic  generalities.  When  we  promise 
an  association  of  nations,  using  force  if  nec- 
essary, are  we  referring  to  the  use  of  national 
armed  forces  or  an  totematlonal  armed 
force?  Why  not  frank  discussion  on  this,  led 
by  our  leaders? 

President  Wilson's  14  polnU  end  with  this 
statement  "We  have  spoken  now,  truly,  in 
terms  too  concrete  to  admit  of  any  further 
doubt  or  question."  This  was  true.  Ptoplet 
of  Europe  accepted  the  14  points  and  Ger- 
man Army  lost  the  suppcHt  of  the  home  front 
because  the  German  people  had  specific  prom- 
ises upon  which  they  believed  they  could 
rely.  Wilson  had  spoken  to  concrete  " 
Has  Secretary  Hull  so  spoken?  Has  the 
Ident  so  spoken? 

On  foreign  policy  pronouncements,  we  are 
tired  of  betog  beaten  to  the  gun  again,  and 
again  and  again  by  other  nations.  We  are 
entlUed  to  expect  that  our  President,  to 
paraphrase  of  the  words  of  President  Waah- 
ington.  will  rales  a  standard  of  foreign  poljcy 
to  which  Americans  may  repair. 

Our  foreign  policy  does  not  even  compare 
favorably  with  our  pitifully  unfortunate  do- 
mestic policy.  There  U  Just  one  thing  to  Iw 
said  for  an  Inadequate  and  tuifortunate  do- 
mestic policy:  Mistakes  made  on  the  home 
front  can  be  corrected  and  the  damage  un- 
done by  a  succeeding  admtolatratlon  headed 
by  competent  men.  Damage  done  to  fonigii 
affairs  wrought  through  ignorance,  vanity, 
secrcUTeneaa.   or   pUUa  tooompetecce 


lead  ua,  wlthoot  the  oonsent  of  our  people. 
Into  such  deep  Involvement  with  other  na- 
tloos  se  to  be  Irreparable. 

A  wise  and  clear-sighted  foreign  poUcy  Is 
the  need  of  the  ho\ir  The  American  people 
should  be  told  the  facts  of  life  as  regards  for- 
eign policy  and  bow  we  expect  to  avoid  tbe 
catastrophe  of  another  war  through  an  ae- 
eeptabie  form  of  totamauonal  organlaattOB. 
eatahUabed  wltbto  tbe  powers  of  the  oooatit- 
\ient  governmenu  and  dedicated  to  tbe  mato- 
tenance  of  the  peace. 

It  Is  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statee  to  toke  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Into  his  confidence. 

It  is  later  than  we  think. 


Betrayal  of  Tnist 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS         ^ 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  aacuKUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVn 

Thursday.  April  27.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spemker-* 
When  the  soldiers  went  away  to  war  to 
1917  they  had  no  idea  that  the  war  emer- 
gency would  be  used  t<i  foist  prohibition  on 
the  country  and  when  tbey  sssae  back  they 
had  a  feeling  that,  expreescrd  In  their  own 
way,  "something  had  been  put  over  on  them." 

Today,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  country  away  from  home, 
the  administration  la  engaged  to  a  betrayal 
of  trust  which  far  overshadows  the  experi- 
ence in  the  World  War. 

In  tbe  guise  of  war  emergency  and  after 
having  given  explicit  pledges  that  the  war 
situation  would  never  be  uMd  to  alter  tlie 
status  qtio  by  permitting  either  labor  or  man- 
agement to  exploit  the  emergency  for  their 
own  advantage,  the  admtolstratlon  has  delib- 
erately set  to  to  put  over  the  closed  shop  to 
America. 

The  administration  denies  vehemently  that 
the  sMUntensnce-of-membershlp  idea  Is  a 
dosed  shop,  but  the  element  of  compulslou 
remains.  Tbe  fact  is  that,  having  elicited  a 
no-strike  pledge  from  labor,  the  administra- 
tion has  felt  It  necessary  to  pay  labor  for 
adherence  to  the  Job  by  giving  It  a  matou- 
nance-of-membershlp  advantage.        

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  IX  there  were  no 
war  on  the  country  would  be  beaieged  by  an 
epidemic  of  strikes  and  that  the  malntSDSoes* 
of-membership  clauses  would  be  woo  !■  ^»»y 
few  cases.  Economic  warfare  wooM  NMBlt 
Just  as  it  has  to  respect  to  tbe  dosed  sliap. 

Congrsss  baa  never  («t  forth  as  a  national 
policy  either  the  cloeed  shop  or  matotenanee- 
of-membership  coercion.  But  notwltbsland- 
Ing  this  fact  ttas  adrntoUtTation  haa  made 
matotenanee  of  lasssbifhip  a  cardinal  poUey 
and  Is  willing  even  in  tbe  critical  monltM  of 
thia  war  to  stir  up  a  bitter  controversy  and 
call  In  troops  to  enforce  that  basis  labor 
advantage. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  put  an  end  to 
caprleioM  handling  of  governmental  power 
U  to  put  a  crtoHnal  eUuae  In  tbe  statutes  so 
that  any  vlotetton  of  tbe  Ooostttutlon  by  an 
wlU  bs  stfb|ae»  to  «  ssvsm  penalty. 


The  above  was  mit  written  br  me.  I 
jwt  copied  it.  wank  for  word,  Irom  an 
article  by  DaTid  Lawrence,  publlaber  and 
editor  of  the  Unlt(>d  States  Newt  and 
who,  on  the  whole,  has  said  Mme  toy 
nice  things  about  tlie  Presidnt  and  tbe 
New  DeaL  David  Lawrence,  aa  vril  m 
many  others,  has  had  more  tbaa 
at  dictatonhip. 


I 


L 
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Ravine  been  so  vigorously  and  severely 
crlUdaed  because  of  my  criticism  of  the 
New  Deal,  it  is  encouraging  to  find,  after 
8  long  years,  a  BMin  like  Lawrence  and 
BMajr  other  sound.  Influential  writers. 
gtvtaf  utterance  to  the  same  thought 
earlier  expressed  by  me.  It  leads  me. 
not  to  use  the  somewhat  conceited  ex- 
■ioo.  "I  told  you  so."  but  to  the  con- 
don  that  perhaps,  after  all.  the  dan- 
to  our  free  institutions  was  sensed. 
warned  against,  and  all  along  has  been 
realised  by  many  who  were  not  so  out- 
spoken or  who  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  beard. 

Believing  that  action  rather  than 
words  or  investigations  is  needed,  an 
aMandment  waa  on  May  1  introduced 
by  me  which  would  make  impossible  a 
repetition  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  b 
Co.  case 

Citixens  who  are  victims  of  arbitrary, 
unjust,  unconstitutional  administrative 
orders  should  have  an  adequate,  easy, 
and  cheaply  available  remedy  through 
local  courts,  and  administrative  officers 
who  willfully  make  and  enforce  such  or- 
ders should  be  punished  or  ousted  from 
their  jobs. 

Congress  should  no  longer  let  some 
agencies  run  hog-wild. 


As  One  AiMrkaB  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  titmkCHvarm 

W  TBC  ROU8B  OP  RBPRESlNTATIVn 

Fridav.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  RxcoiD,  I  Insert  the  following 
statement  by  a  leading  citizen  in  my 
coogrcMlonal  district: 


■OOUCT     Ot    NATIONAL    SOCIALISM? 

This  Is  our  only  political  iMue.  The  war 
te  Dot  an  taaue.  Our  miUtary  staff  U  giving 
th*  war  c»p«bl«  management.  Internation- 
al affairs  are  not  an  tasu*.  Most  Americans 
rMUlM  Umt*  muat  be  aomc  form  of  Interna- 
VMration.  It  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
uotil  all  of  tbe  carcU  are  on  tb«  table. 
Is  no  contest  between  the  major  po- 
ItUeal  p«rUes.  Patriotic  Americana  In  all 
par  ilea  adhere  to  democracy. 

What  do  we  mean  by  democracy?  We 
mean  a  gOTemment  entirely  aubeerrlent  to 
the  Individual  dtlaen.  not  a  paternallan 
which  regulatea  the  affaire  of  the  people. 
Democracy  to  not  the  dead  level  of  "medloc- 
racy";  neither  does  It  make  mendicancy  re- 
mwcUble.  Our  forefathers  took  their  wom- 
an, and  an  ai*  and  a  gun  and  headed  back 
Into  the  wtlrtamMi  where  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  aavagea.  wUd  beasU.  and  an  un- 
eompromlalog  nature. 

"Tlmea  have  chanjwir*  "Old-faahloned 
denMcracy  cannot  meet  modem  conditions?" 
"Tbm  dMBOcraey  of  that  day  does  not  fit 
our  needs?**  **We  are  now  an  Industrial  Na- 
tkm  rather  than  agricultural?"  That  is 
•dolMBaBt  dtoot  which  I  heard  from  long 
halr««UBdetfniduatea  back  In  the  gay  nlne- 
tiee.  We  thought  them  amusing  then,  but 
they  were  still  nuts  In  the  1930's  and  were 
«b?eto  do  a  quack  doctor  sttuit  for  a  people 
•ufNrtng  tfom  an  economic  stomach  ache. 
The  real  Americana  of  today  do  not  wish  to 


be  diapered  from  the 
That  to  not  democracy 
do  not  make  Hitler's  wo 
LltUe  Hed  Riding  Hooc 
racy. 

From  the  beginning 
ment,"  democracy,  those 
slons  of  grandeur  have 
ordained  of  God  to 
their  fellow  men.    The 
dermlne  democracy  la 

If  we  have  any  part 
the  boys  In  uniform  w( 
racy  with   all  we  have 
the  coming  election, 
come  out  for  an 
can  either  win  a  glorious 
down  to  defeat  as  a 
those  boys  who.  In  the^ 
tlonal  socialism,  do  not 


cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  bonnet  and  shawl 
f  or  Joe  Stalin's  bear 

s  grandma— democ- 


•f  "t 


WOLLASTON.   MaSB. 


Tbe  Cabai  et  Tax 


the  great  experl- 
suffering  from  delu- 
belleved  themselves 
manage  the  affairs  of 
jresent  effort  to  un- 
lOt  new. 

3f  the  patriotism  of 

will  defend  democ- 

Tbe  candidate.  In 

has  the  guts  to 

Individualistic  democracy 

victory  or  he  can  go 

t  paeriot  along  with 

battle  against  na- 

come  home 

SKMnr  W.  TowNz, 


«bo 


EXTENSION  Ol'  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  MARTIN 


}.  KENNEDY 


or  MEW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


1  oaK 


Rl  PRESENTATTVES 


Fridau.  Mai   5.  1944 


Mr.  KENNEDY, 
leave  to  extend  my 
oao.  I  include  the 
ceived  by  me  from 
Hotel  Association  of 

HORL   ASSOCIATIO: 


Wt 


Speaker,  under 
in  the  Rsc- 
f^llowing  letter  re- 
president  of  the 
York  City: 


re  narks 


the 


>  ew 


York 


birel 
maxi  mum 


enttrtain  irs 


New  York. 
Bon.  Martin  J.  KxNNtoY 
House  ol  Representa 
WaaH^ 

DBAS    CotTOaCSSMAN 

Aaeocutlon  of  New 
senting  IM  boteto  with 
tlon  of  over  a400.000.00< 
you  to  approve  Iegislatf)n 
nate  the  30-perceiit  ca 
bring  it  down  to  a 

The  present  tax  to  ad 
member  hotels  that  provide 
tertainment  for  their 
cent  tax  to  compelling 
ment  policies,  with  a 
plcyment    to 
Some  hotels  have  alrea 
talnment    and    dancing 
hour,  and  we  know  of 
not  open  Its  roof  gardefa 
sldering  a  like  step  unices 
provided. 

The  hoteto  of  New  Tt)rk 
throughout  tbe  entire 
ating  in  every  way  posslil< 
We  are  complying  with 
quest;   are  helping  all 
ing  in  behalf  of  the 
forces,  such  as  the  Red 
elers  Aid   Society,  etc. 
continue  to  do  our 
believe,   judging   by  oui 
the    last    month    that, 
cabaret  tax,  we  are 
Inequitable  business 

Congress,  in  adopting 
considered  the  30 
luxury  tax.     But  our 
the  members  of  the 
the  greatest  victims  of 
known  fact  that  many 
tbe   service   of   our 
York  for  rest  and  relaxation 
are  here  just  prior  to  tljeir 
elgn  duty.    Tbto  tax  to 


or  Nrw 
Tc|uc  Crrr.  Inc.. 

y..  May  4,  1944. 


pait 


■i 


ives, 

njiton.  D.  C. 
K^nnot:    The   Hotel 
City,  Inc..  repre- 
an  aasfesed  valua- 
reepeetfully  urges 
that  will  ellmi- 
tax,  or  at  least 
of  10  percent, 
ersely  affecting  our 
dancing  and  en- 
^ests.    The  30-per- 
nges  In  entertain- 
r^ultlng  loss  of  em- 
end   musicians, 
eliminated  enter- 
durlng   the   dinner 
one  hotel   that  will 
Another  Is  con- 
relief  to  promptly 

City,  like  those 

^untry,  are  cooper- 

e  in  the  war  effort. 

every  wartime  re- 

>rganlzatlons  work- 

me  nbers  of  our  armed 

4rosa.  U.  S.  O..  Trav- 

We   are  willing   to 

,  but  we  sincerely 

experience   during 

In    the    30-percent 

carrying  an  unfair  and 

bu  den. 


the  tax  legtolatton, 

cabaret  tax  as  a 

shows  that 

forces  are  among 

tax.    It  to  a  well- 

nen  and  women  In 

come    to   New 

Many  of  them 

leaving  for  for- 

deprivm^  these  peo- 


-percei  it 

ex  >erience 
arm  k) 

tlie 

'  im 

couitry 


pie  of  the  very  thing  they  are  seeking  In 
their  vislu  to  New  York.  Thto  to  a  situa- 
tion, we  are  certain,  Congress  never  Intended 
to  create. 

We  urge  you,  therefore,  to  use  your  Influ- 
ence  to  eliminate  the  cabaret  tax  entirely 
or  reduce  It  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent. 
Thto.  In  our  opinion,  will  be  placing  the 
operation  of  the  tax  on  a  practical  and  sensi- 
ble basto. 

Sincerely. 

Mabtim  SwrxNT. 

President. 


Let's  Not  Tax  Our  Boys  in  Uniform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

or  CALITOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  such  a  way  as 
to  relieve  the  men  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  of  a  tax  which, 
on  the  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  or  of  a 
junior  officer,  can  be  a  mighty  big  item, 
though  in  relation  to  the  total  revenues 
of  the  country  it  is  nothing. 

I  refer  to  the  transportation  tax. 

Under  the  law  as  it  reads  today  the 
railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  authorized  to  set  up  spe- 
cial low-cost  traffic  for  enlisted  men, 
with  a  rate  of  1 V4  cents  a  mile  for  roimd 
trips  only,  when  the  men  are  on  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  pass,  and  traveling 
at  their  own  expense. 

In  1941.  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  we 
passed  that  year  added  to  section  3469. 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
the  following  language: 

Tax  on  transportation  of  persons:  (f)  Bx- 
empthma — (2)  Exemption  of  members  of 
military  and  naval  service:  The  tax  Impocjfd 
by  tbto  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment for  the  transportation  or  facilities  fur- 
nished under  special  tariffs  providing  for 
fares  of  not  more  than  1  '4  cents  per  mile 
applicable  to  round  trips  sold  to  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  traveling  in  uniform  of  the 
United  States:  or  to  members  of  the  mUltary 
or  naval  forces  of  any  of  the  other  United 
Nations  traveling  In  uniform  of  such  nation, 
at  their  own  expense,  when  on  official  leave, 
furlough,  or  pass,  including  authorized  cadets 
and  midshipmen,  issued  on  presentation  of 
pr<^)erly  executed  certificate. 

The  tax  we  have  assessed  against 
transportation  of  persons  is  15  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  ticket. 

To  you  and  to  me  this  tax  is  certainly 
something  we  feel;  to  the  men  in  uni- 
form it  is  almost  prohibitive. 

Naturally,  most  of  the  men  who  travel 
at  their  own  expense  take  advantage  of 
the  special  low  fares  on  day-coach  round 
trips. 

That  is  why  assessing  full  tax  on  first- 
class  tickets  is  unfair — about  the  only 
time  an  enlisted  man  or  a  junior  officer 
will  want  to  go  by  Pullman  at  his  own 
expense  is  when  he  is  on  emergency  leave 
and  has  far  to  go. 

The  other  day  we  read  of  an  officer  who 
received  emergency  leave  to  go  to  the 
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bedside  of  his  dsrlng  wife  and  arrived  too 
late  by  an  hour.  This  officer  was  flown 
to  San  Francisco,  then  had  to  cross  the 
continent  to  New  York  by  train.  He  paid 
15  percent  of  the  price  of  his  ticket  on 
an  extra-fare  train  plus  15  percent  of 
the  cost  of  his  Pullman  seat  in  his 
frenzied  dash  half-way  around  the  world. 

It  is  in  cases  like  this  where  my  pro- 
posal will  help  out.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
long-time  friend,  Harold  M.  Miles  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  for  this  sug- 
gestion. He  assures  me  he  knows  of  no 
railroad  which  will  object  to  relieving 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  tax  when 
they  are  paying  full  first-class  fare.  All 
my  bill  does  is  to  delete  the  language  re- 
stricting tax  exemption  for  servicemen 
to  the  special  low  tariffs  and  relieve  them 
of  all  transportation  tax,  at  all  times, 
when  they  arc  in  uniform,  on  leave,  and 
paying  their  own  way. 

I  have  no  slightest  doubt  but  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  give  this  pro- 
posal their  earliest  possible  approval  so 
that  the  law  may  be  at  once  amended 
and  collection  of  this  tax  from  service- 
men stopped  immediately. 


The  Montgomery  Ward  Seisure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  present  my  views  on  the  seizure 
of  the  Montgomery  Ward  Co.  in  Chicago. 
The  newspapers  have  already  given  this 
Incident  the  very  dramatic  title  "The 
Battle  of  Chicago."  I  regard  this  battle 
as  a  defeat  for  the  people  of  America. 
Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be. 
the  action  of  our  Government  in  this 
dispute  deserves  the  severest  criticism. 
It  was  shameful  because  it  was  imneces- 
sary  and  unwarranted.  The  laws  of  our 
country  are  designed  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  persecution  of  the  strong. 
Our  Federal  Government  had  every 
means  at  its  disposal  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  could  have  ordered  an 
election  instead  of  waiting  until  after  a 
crisis  developed;  it  could  have  used  the 
services  of  civilian  authorities  instead  of 
calling  in  the  Army;  it  could  have  per- 
mitted the  head  of  this  company  to  re- 
main in  his  office  without  resorting  to 
absurd  physical  violence. 

I  regard  Montgomery  Ward  l<  Co.  as  oc- 
cupying a  position  similar  to  that  of 
thousands  of  other  wholesale  and  retail 
business  enterprises  in  our  country. 
They  are  not  in  themselves  manufac- 
turers of  war  materials,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  majority  of  Congressmen  to  this 
situation  makes  it  apparent  that  the  leg- 
islation under  which  our  Government 
acted  was  not  intended  to  cover  a  com- 
pany of  this  kind. 

xc— App. 13» 


If  a  war-goods  manufacturer,  pro- 
ducer, or  mining  company  had  defied  the 
Government,  a  differeJit  question  would 
be  presented.  This  arbitrary  action  now 
becomes  a  new  testing  ground  for  the 
entire  issue  of  big  government  versus 
private  business. 


H.  R.  4479 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'     HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  cowNBcnctJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5,  1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  speech 
which  I  made  on  May  4  at  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  India  League  of  America.  The 
speech  was  in  connection  with  H.  R.  4479. 
a  bill  which  I  introduced  to  provide  for 
the  naturalization  and  admission  into 
the  United  States  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Indian.s  and  descendants  of  Eastern 
Hemisphere  Indians  under  a  quota. 

I  am  including  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
address: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  dropped  Into 
the  congressional  hopper  the  companion  bill 
to  Mr.  Celleb's.  As  you  have  been  told  here 
repeatedly  tonight,  this  bill  would  naturalize 
some  3.000  Indians  from  India  who  are  today 
living  in  America,  and  would  allow  not  more 
than  75  Indian-born  Indians  to  enter  our 
country  a  year,  where  they  could  become 
American  citizens. 

Why  did  I  Introduce  this  bill?  80  far  as  I 
know,  not  one  of  the  3.000  Indians  who  might 
be  benefited  by  It  lives  in  Fairfield  County. 
Nor.  for  that  matter,  will  the  good  opinion 
which  numljers  of  literate  and  patriotic  In- 
dians in  far-off  India  may  conceive  of  my  col- 
leagues and  me  do  much  to  help  any  of  us 
next  November..  Then  surely  you  think  we 
did  not  Introduce  this  measure  to  get  votes? 
Perhaps  we  should  claim  that  this  Is  precisely 
the  case.  The  average  politician  generally 
does  like  to  be  in  a  spot  where  he  can  effec- 
tively deny  that  his  actions  or  words  are 
motivated  by  any  selfish  desire  to  be  reelected. 
He  thinks  if  he  can  but  show  that  there  U 
no  connection  between  his  legislative  propo- 
sitions and  the  local  ballot  boxes,  he  may  be 
hailed  as  an  idealist  or  even  a  sutflonan. 
But  why  does  the  average  politician  yearn 
above  all  things  to  be  considered  an  Idealist 
and  a  statesman?  Perhaps  because  upon 
analysis  It  so  often  turns  out  that  Ideallets 
and  statesmen  are  even  more  popular — that 
Is,  better  vote  getters — than  politicians.  For 
Americans,  by  and  large,  are  stUl  a  nation 
of  Idealists,  and  a  people  who  prefer  their 
legislators  to  be  statesmen  rather  than  dema- 
gogs. 

But  I  would  never  deny  the  accusation  that 
fundamentally  In  all  I  do  and  say  In  Con- 
gress I  seek  pcptUar  votes,  which  Is  to  say — 
the  free  approval  of  the  people  who  elected 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  safety  of 
our  Republic  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  politi- 
cians have  never  yet  discovered  a  way  of 
doing  or  saying  unpopular  things  for  very 
long  and  still  being  returned  to  office.  Storm 
troopers  and  blackshirU.  dictators  and  ty- 
rants can,  with  the  aid  of  billies  and  bayoneU. 
get  away  with  unpopular  words  and  laws, 
words  and  laws  against  the  beat  interesu  of 


all  the  people.  But  democratic  leglalaton 
can't.  This  la  the  cannc*  and  strangth  of 
our  representative  form  of  government. 
That  Is  why  no  politician  should  ever  deny 
the  accusation  that  he  Is  seeking  votes.  For 
as  long  as  he  Is  seeking  votes  he  Is  bound 
to  seek  public  approval.  And.  In  the  long 
run.  public  approval  Is  accorded  only  to  those 
whose  words  and  laws  tend  to  benefit  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 

I.  therefore,  say  frankly  that  I  introduced 
this  bill  because  I  think  in  the  long  run  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  my  own  Fairfield 
County,  who  are  a  pretty  gocd  patriotic  croas- 
section  of  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
approve  of  me  for  doing  so.  because  they  will 
know  that  It  Is  to  their  best  tntareata.  aa 
Americans,  that  it  should  be  passed. 

In  short,  the  best  way  for  a  pollUctan  to 
get  votes  today  and  tomorrow  Is  to  behave 
like  a  patriot.  And  a  patriot  Is  a  man  who 
cares  about  the  safety  of  American  troops 
overseas,  while  we  are  fighting,  and  the  gooa 
will  of  other  peoples  and  nations,  when  w* 
are  done.  We  may  build  the  poat-war  edifice 
of  peace  by  force,  but  good  will  Is  the  only 
cement  that  wlU  hold  the  International 
blocks  together.  And  I  say  that  the  reason 
that  tbe  people  of  my  own  State  will  be  for 
this  legislation  is  that  they  will  understand 
that  it  wtfs  introduced  primarily  as  a  small 
but  important  safeguard  for  the  Uvea  of  their 
sons  in  the  China-Burma-India  theater,  and 
a  small  but  Important  step  forward  In  secur- 
ing the  friendly  cooperation  and  respect  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatics  In  the  post- 
war era. 

Why  especially  then  Is  It  to  the  l^neflt  of 
Americans  that  they  should  give  an  Unroi- 
gration  quota  to  Indiana  from  India  which 
will  allow  approximaUly  75  IndUna  a  year 
to  come  to  our  shores? 

First,  bscauae  It  will  atrengthen  Indian 
morale  now.  by  ahowlng  the  Indian  people. 
Moslems  and  Hindus  aUke.  that  thla  Nation 
does  not  discriminate  among  lU  allies  on  a 
purely  racial  basis.  There  are  3.000,000  In- 
dians under  Allied  arms  today.  Indian  regl- 
menu  are  fighting  In  Italy.  Indian  ragi- 
ments  will  cross  the  channel  with  Allied  In- 
vasion troops.  Indian  divisions  are  today 
the  backbone  of  the  British  armies  fighting 
the  invading  Japanese  around  beleauguered 
Imphal.  Upon  their  success  largely  depends 
the  fate  of  Oen.  Joe  Stilwell  and  hU  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  troops,  fighting  In  tbe  heart 
of  Burma.  Upon  the  success  of  Indian  anna 
greatly  depends  our  ablUty  to  conunue  to 
supply  China  by  air  over  the  Hump.  Indian 
troops  guard  all  the  sea  and  air  and  land 
portals  of  India.  In  their  loyalty  and  prow- 
ess lies  the  ultimate  security  of  all  India 
and.  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  of  all  China. 
Today  there  are  a  half  million  American 
troops  In  the  Chlna-Burraa-India  theater. 
Perhaps  a  BSiUlon  more  will  be  needed  before 
the  Japa&ase  armies  can  be  driven  from  the 
Asiatic  mainland.  American  prestige  and 
popularity  and,  therefore,  the  aafety  of 
American  troops  cannot  fall  to  be  enhanosd 
by  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  For  tb« 
admission  of  a  mere  75  Ixullans  a  year  wUl 
become  a  great  and  persuasive  symbol  that 
we  have  wlp«d  from  cur  sUtute  hooka  tbe 
stigma  of  Indian  Inferiority,  and  arc  willing 
to  cooperate  as  desaocratlc  partnefs  today  and 
tomorrow  with  Indla'a  three  hundred  and 
ninety  millions. 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  Indians 
wUl  not  hear  of  thte  small  but  ahlnlng  dssd. 
There  are  radios  and  newspapers,  of  eoune. 
In  India.  But  the  whispers  that  travel 
through  the  bazaars  of  a  hundred  thouaaiid 
Indian  vUlages  travel  faster  than  either.  U 
thU  leglalatlon  U  passed.  It  will  be  whispered 
there — no  It  wlU  be  shouted  In  all  of  India — 
that  Americans  thUik  no  less  well  at  Indian 
fighting  men  than  they  do  of  ChlQcat  1 
men.    For  we  have  already  eraaad  " 
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la«a  Um  Intuit  written  there  to  our  macnlfl- 
c«n*  Chlneee  alllee.    We  can  do  no  lees  for 

J,  I  baUeve,  ae  do  mlUloiu  of  Amer- 

that  It  le  todaj  end  alw»7e  will  be  to 
our  beet  InurccU  to  pncUce  tbe  democracy 
end  Chrlstienlty  we  pracb.  both  ebroed  and 
at  home.  I  know  bow  deep  le  the  prejudice 
taaotm  ouknj  at  our  people  agalnet  all  of 
Ood'8  eunbumed  eone  at  eorrow.  The  black, 
brown  and  jellow  peoplee  of  the  world  have 
lan«  been  looked  down  upon  ae  Inferiors  by 
the  white  man. 

But  the  luxury  of  prejudice,  whether  re- 
Ilf  ioue  or  racial,  wae  one  mankind  could  never 
really  afford.  Many  of  tbe  worst  and  bloodiest 
catastrophk*  of  history  were  rooted  In  theee 
blind  preJudJcea.  SOU.  until  now.  the  white 
man  has  somehow  sunrlTed  the  evil  results 
and  danserous  implications  of  his  own  racial 
prr  Judlecs.  Space  and  distance  and  a  superi- 
ority of  industrial  and  mlllUry  might  allowed 
htm  to  do  so.  But  this  U  a  rapidly  shrinking 
world.  It  has  been  shrunk  to  the  slae  of  an 
apple— an  apple,  alas,  of  diaeonl.  by  the  air- 
place  and  the  railroad  and  tbe  battliiwtilp  aatf 
the  truck  and  wlrslsaa  and  radio.  Moreover, 
these  mechanical  taventlcma  and  mobile 
power  uniu  are  rvo  longer  exclualTely  the  sole 
property  of  the  white  races.  Today  It  be- 
hooves the  one-thtrd  of  the  world,  which  Is 
white  skinned  to  think  long  and  hard  about 
lU  prejudices  against  the  two-thtrds  whose 
skins  are  of  a  different  color.  It  Is  high  time. 
it  to  nooe  too  soon  that  we  begin  to  make  a 
little  democratic  snd  Christian  sense  in  thla 
matter  of  racial  prejudice.  If  not  for  the  aakee 
of  our  Christian  souls,  for  the  sakea  of  white 


It  seems  to  me  that  thu  pending 
tlon  u  a  step  forward  toward  a  recognition 
at  this  problem,  an  effort,  however  small, 
to  do  aomethlns  In  the  direction  of  both 
skin  and  aovA  iBVlBg.  We  shall  not  be  the 
either  on  earth  or  In  heaven  for 
tUng  by  this  gesttire  the  dtmocmtle 
of  man  on  earth  which  is  eMr> 
naBy  poaltad  on  the  splrltiial  fatherhood 
of  Ood  in  heaven. 

Seventy-five  Indian  Immigrants  a  year  In 
a  glowing  population  of  136,000,000  Amer- 
icana can  certainly  present  no  threat  to 
oar  cultxnre  or  our  living  standards.  It  is 
tar  too  low  a  figure  to  matter  either  as  a 
threat  to  dooMStlc  lal>or  or  to  our  national 
racial  and  cultural  composition.  Let  me 
make  It  quite  plain  at  this  point  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  keeping  It  low.  I  have  no 
wish  to  see  my  country  flooded  by  peoples 
whoss  cultures  and  political  backgroiinds 
differ  greatly  from  our  own.  whether  they 
be  Asiatics.  ■MPOpsans.  or  Africans.  For  vast 
or  avaB  Miabis  nunbers  of  peoples  of  alien 
tarns  at  mind  would  bs  Impoeslble  for  us 
to  ssBlmilate.  But  I  consider  this  bill  of 
aalns  and  of  Mr.  Cw.t.i.  not  so  much  an 
itlon  bill,  as  a  diplomatic  and  political 
cur  prssant  and  future 
-It  bsars  preeissly  tbo  same  rela- 
tion to  our  war  effort  and  the  peace  effort 
that  must  follow,  as  ths  rseent  bill  passed 
by  Oancrass  wimllMiif  a  hundred-odd  Chl- 
nsse  to  our  coontry. 

I  bssltate  to  say  that  one  more  reason 
I  laeor  tlUs  qwHa  for  Indians  is  that  we 
;  Isam  eomethinf  f  rtMn  tbsm. 
tlksy  are  only  a  number  of  75. 
few  psople  In  America  are  fully 
aware  that  ttos  grest  fl  000-year-old  Hlndn- 
MUsllm  cleniaaUOPS  of  India  have  prcduesd 
many  of  tbe  world's  greatest  poeu.  phllos- 
opbsr*.  saints,  scientists,  authors,  and  ar- 
tlsu.  and  noUhly  few  of  its  bloodthirsty 
■ail tea.  But  all  Americans  know  that  India 
baa  bMD  for  time  out  of  mind  a  land  at 
vaat  waalth.  They  know  this  becauas  tbsy 
know  that  Christopher  Columbus'  voyage  was 
•ndvtaken  to  discover  a  new  route  to  the 
rtdi  and  fabuloua  Indies.  They  know  that 
America  might  not  have  been  discovered  for 
several  more  centuries  If  India  had  not  al> 


ready  been  so  famous  in  all  of  Europe. 
Surely  there  is  something  io  be  gained  by 
our  BtUl  yoting  culture  by  oj  enlng  ow  minds 
by  this  small  gesture  of  nvltatlon  to  75 
Indians  to  a  healthy  and  u  leiul  recognition 
of  India's  ancient  and  powerful  one.  But 
It  Is  also  high  time  that  we  production- 
minded  Americans  faced  tie  fact  that  this 
Nation  of  890.000,000  of  people  Is  actually 
the  eighth  great  Industn  d  state  In  the 
world  and  potentially  the  third  greatest — 
the  first  and  second  beinf ,  of  course,  the 
United  States  and  Russia. 

This  fact  has  a  vast  Impc  rt  for  the  future 
of  civiliaatlon.  A  country  i  ctually  so  strong 
and  potentially  even  strong  er  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored in  our  future  calcul  ttlons  in  foreign 
policy  whether  we  think  1 1  geopolitical  or 
power-political  terms,  whl  :h  are  today  so 
much  the  fashion,  or  whel  ber  we  think  in 
terms  of  Christianity,  den  ocracy,  and  the 
humanities. 

In  terms  of  Indvistrlal  f  kcts  and  human 
figures.  India  Is  today  a  cc  lonlal  possession 
of  Great  Britain.  But  torn  )rrow,  or  tbe  day 
after  tomorrow,  she  will  txcome  a  free  na- 
tion. This  has  been  proml  led  to  her  by  the 
British  themselves.  The  re  demption  of  this 
promise  will  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
constructive  acts  of  statesm  inshlp  ever  prac- 
ticed by  any  nation.  It  ^  ill  be  similar  in 
spirit  to  our  procedure  In  the  Philippines, 
but  much,  greater  In  scopi  i  and  In  signifi- 
cance for  the  whole  world.  The  temporary 
material  sacrifice  to  Grea;  Britain  would 
be  great — a  fact  we  must  n  sver  In  the  flush 
of  our  own  strength  and  rl  :hness  and  com- 
parative secxu-lty  forget  for  a  minute.  But 
In  the  end  it  would  enrU  h  Great  Britain 
more  than  it  would  impovc  rlsh  her.  For  it 
would.  I  believe,  promote  tl  e  cause  of  a  long 
and  prosperous  peace  In  1  tie  Pacific  as  no 
other  action  taken  by  any  ( ither  nation  pos- 
sibly could.  As  a  membi  r  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  or  as  a  toi  ally  Independent 
nation.  India  woxild  becc  me  not  only  a 
powerhouse  of  democratic  thought  In  Asia 
but  a  vast  and  rich  Induitrial  market  for 
the  world.  A  free  India  would  be  a  Pacific 
ally  we  Americans  could  cl  erlsh  with  enor- 
mous profit  to  ourselves  and  them.  But 
whether  Britain  redeems  h<  r  promise  or  not, 
the  Indians  intend  one  day  to  be  free.  Cer- 
tainly one  mighty  neighlx  r  of  India's  en- 
courages, if  not  abets,  this  isplratlon.  That 
Is  Soviet  Russia.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
fear  today  that  Russia  ard  Russian  com- 
munism will  Inevitably  sp  ead  upon  India. 
But  I  do  fear  that  if  Indi  t  loses  her  faith 
in  the  political  promises  )f  Great  Britain 
and  the  idealistic  foreign  ilms  of  America, 
India  and  Indian  commui  klsm  will  spread 
upon  Ruasls.  In  short,  a  i  India  too  long 
thwarted  of  freedom  by  th  i  western  democ- 
rades  might  turn  as  her  oi  ly  alternative,  to 
Ruaalan  communism  and  Russia  Itself  for 
salvation  and  succor. 

Japanese  propagandists  t  ally  din  Into  the 
ears  of  Indians  that,  althou  ;h  the  Americans 
and  British  feel  that  Indian  i  are  good  enough 
to  die  for  them  by  the  mill  Ions,  they  do  not 
feel  they  are  good  enough  or  freedom;  they 
are  not  even  good  enough  1  3r  America  to  al- 
low a  mere  paltry  75  of  tliem  to  enter  our 
country.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  Com- 
munists in  all  countries,  Iz  eluding  our  own, 
are  saying,  too,  of  the  way  t>e  behave  to  our 
Indian  allies.  So  Commv  nlsts.  Jape,  and 
OaibMUM  all  agree  on  this:  We  do  not  prac- 
tlea  in  foreign  relations  th »  democracies  we 
preach.  In  the  final  anal]  sis  we  can  make 
liars  of  tbsm  all  only  by  wl  at  we  do  and  not 
by  what  wa  say  when  facet  with  such  accu- 
sations. 

Japanese  propaganda  In  India  today  will 
Buffer  a  mortal  blow  if  wa  pass  tbls  Isglsla- 
ttan.  And  Indian  Comm^  mist  propaganda 
tbsra  tomorrow  will  And  It 
the  ground,  or  rather  out  ( if  the  ground. 

I  hope,  tbarefcre.  my  puz  x)8s  in  lntrodue< 
Ing  tbls  iiglslatton  la  clear     It  is  calculated 


primarily  to  help  keep  India  in  the  columns 
of  our  democratic  allies  and  friends,  both  to- 
day and  tomorrow. 

BasoLtmoNS  passed  bt  thz  awtwscb 

Whereas  this  war  Is  professedly  being 
fought  to  achieve  cenKx:ratic  equality  among 
all  nations:   and 

Whereas  the  nationals  of  India  are  objects 
of  discrimination  under  our  present  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  laws;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  recognized 
the  injustice  to  the  Chinese  people  by  lifting 
Immigrntlon  and  naturalization  barriers 
sgainst  them;  and 

Whereas  India  Is  allied  with  the  United 
Nations  in  the  conduct  of  the  war:  There- 
fore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  audience  assembled 
in  the  National  Press  Club  Auditorium  urges 
Congress  to  enact  Immediately  pending  leg- 
islation which  would  permit  immigration  un- 
der quota  of  nationals  of  India  and  make 
them  eligible  to  United  States  citizenship. 


Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  YITO  MARCANTONIO 

OP  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  S.  1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
which,  if  adopted  by  the  Congress,  will 
place  Congress  on  record  as  favoring  im- 
mediate resumption  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  and  favoring  the  recognition  of  the 
present  Government  of  Italy  as  a  full  and 
equal  ally  of  all  the  United  Nations.  I 
attach  the  utmost  military  and  political 
importance  to  this  resolution,  and  I  hope 
it  will  aid  in  bringing  about  a  resumption 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy. 

The  situation  in  Italy  today  Is  such 
that  the  Axis  enemy,  now  occupying  the 
major  cities  and  rich  industrial  areas  of 
northern  Italy,  may  be  struck  a  major 
military  and  political  blow  by  the  wis« 
action  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  giving  diplomatic  recognition  to 
the  Government  of  Italy  and  according 
it  United  Nations'  status. 

For  the  first  time  in  22  years  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Italy  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  reconstitute  themselves 
into  a  free  and  independent  nation.  All 
anti-Fascist  and  pro- democratic  parties 
in  Italy,  clearly  reflecting  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Italian  people  in  free  and 
occupied  Italy,  are  united  behind  the 
present  government  and  form  a  major 
portion  of  its  ministries.  For  the  United 
States  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Italy  now  will  be  to  give  the  Italian 
people  back  their  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect, to  furnish  the  unequivocal  guaran- 
tee that  post-war  Italy  will  not  be  a  vas- 
sal Mediterranean  state  subject  to  the 
imperialistic  whims  of  any  nation.  This 
acticm  will  make  the  whole  Italian  peo- 
ple realise  that  this  war  is  a  war  of  lib- 
eration for  them  and  for  all  people. 

Resumption  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Italy  will  aid  materially  the 
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cause  of  the  full  mobilization  of  the  Ital- 
ian people  to  drive  out  the  Axis  enemy, 
to  strike  him  and  strike  him  hard  in  the 
front  lines  at  Cassino  with  Italian  sol- 
diers, behind  these  lines  with  increased 
production  of  food  and  war  munitions, 
and  in  the  occupied  areas  by  ceaseless 
and  fearless  guerrilla  warfare  and  sabo- 
tage. It  is  through  this  action  that  the 
lives  of  many  American  and  other  United 
Nations  soldiers  may  he  spared  on  the 
beachhead  at  Anzio  and  on  the  Cassino 
frcmt. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  my  reso- 
lution coincides  with  the  policies  and 
convictions  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
other  leaders  of  the  United  Nations. 

Joint  resolution  requesting  the  President  to 

establish  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with 

Italy 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
acting  with  the  full  consent  of  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  pledged  .the 
Italian  people  the  right  to  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic government  of  Italy  of  their  own  choos- 
ing; and 

Whereas  the  present  government  of  Italy 
Is  preponderantly  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  six  political  parties,  comprising 
every  current  of  antl-Fascist  and  prodemo- 
cratlc  sentiment  in  Italy;  and 

Whereas  these  poUtlclal  parties  therefore 
refiect  the  will  of  the  Italian  people,  not  only 
of  the  liberated  areas  but  of  all  of  Italy;  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  these  Italian  a^iti- 
Faaclst  and  prodemocratlc  parties  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  offers  clear  assurance  to  the 
Italian  people  and  to  the  world  against  un- 
wanted forms  of  government  in  Italy, 
whether  monarchial.  dictatorial  or  Im- 
perialistic; and 

Whereas  the  resumption  of  full  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  and  the  recognition  of  the  present 
Italian  government  as  a  full  and  equal  ally, 
entitled  to  lend-lease  aid  and  to  a  proper  role 
in  the  counsels  of  the  United  Nations,  will 
release  untold  energies  of  the  Italian  people 
In  both  the  liberated  and  occupied  areas  of 
Italy  to  give  their  fullest  support  to  crushing 
the  Axis,  thus  striking  a  hard  political  and 
military  blow  against  Hitler  and  his  agent, 
Mussolini,  and  shortening  the  war  with  con- 
sequent saving  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
gallant  American  soldiers  now  fighting  on 
Italian  soil:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep' 
resentatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  be,  and  Is  hereby  requested, 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  resume 
friendly  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  to  extend  lend-lease 
aid  to  Italy;  and  to  use  his  good  ofllces  to  the 
end  that  the  other  United  Nations  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Italy  and  that  the 
United  Nations  recognize  Italy  as  a  full  and 
equal  ally. 


Commando  Kelly's  Come  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BIARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  poem 


written    by    me.    entitled    "Commando 
Kelly  s  Come  Home": 

COMMANDO    KSLLT'S    COMX    HOMB 

(Dedicated  to  Sgt.  Charles  KeUy) 
There's  a  gnashing  of  teeth  in  Berlin. 
There's  a  gnawing  of  nails  in  Rome; 
The  whole  world  with  a  heart  tears  Pittsburgh 
apart — 
Commando  Kelly's  come  home. 

They've  got  honors  galore  for  the  Kelly 
As  he  wings  his  way  over  the  foam. 

But    above    any    other    is    the    kiss    of   his 
mother — 
Commando  KeUy's  come  home. 

There's  a  swell  hotel  suite  that's  not  wanted. 
For  far  sweeter  than  pure  honeycomb 

Is   the   house   friends  and   kin   crowd  with 
neighborly  din — 
Commando  Kelly's  come  home. 

So  here's  to  the  One-Man  Battalion, 
As  modest  and  brave  as  they  come. 

Who  added  new  glory  to  our  glorious  story — 
Commando  Kelly's  come  home. 

MaKTIN  J.  KCNNBDT. 

Member  of  Congreu. 


Address  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  at 
1.  L.  0.  Conference,  Philadclpiiia,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  S,  1944 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  returned  from  Philadelphia, 
where  I  have  been  serving  as  a  technical 
adviser  to  the  Government  delegates — 
Secretary  of  Labor  Prances  Perkins  and 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas — at  the 
Twenty-sixth  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization.  The  House 
approved  request  for  leave  of  absence 
upon  my  designation  to  the  post  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull.  All  meetings  are 
held  at  Temple  University. 

This  Is  a  tripartite  conference  with 
workers,  employers,  and  Government 
represented.  It  is  too  early  to  report  on 
the  Conference.  Much  time  was  used  in 
discussing  Jurisdiction  and  procedure, 
but  now  progress  is  being  made  in  dealing 
with  the  many  far-reaching  and  impor- 
tant points  on  the  long  agenda.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  still  requiring 
considerable  study  and  discussion  is  the 
framing  of  recommendations  to  be  made 
to  the  United  Nations  for  present  and 
post-war  social  policy. 

The  procedure  being  followed  at  all 
meetings  is  most  democratic  both  in 
form  and  in  fact.  The  major  committee 
deals  with  the  basic  questions  concerning 
the  future  role  of  the  I.  L.  O.  in  the  world 
organization  which  will  come  with  the 
allied  victory. 

This  group  Is  headed  by  Miss  Perkins, 
has  72  members,  including  representa- 
tives of  36  governments,  18  employer  del- 
egations and  18  worker  rcprewntatiyea. 

Because  of  the  procedure  In  voting, 
there  is  little  chance  for  '^stcun  roller" 
Uctics.  In  the  deUbermtiom  ao  far.  Miss 
Perkins  has  avoided  •etUinc  matters  in 


dispute  by  vote,  encouraging  full  discQi* 
sions  and  changes  m  language  until  at! 
members  can  agree.  So  far  this  method 
has  worked  and  seems  to  be  a  wise  one 
since  the  dilTerences  have  been  largely  on 
details.  It  takes  more  time  but  leaves 
all  delegates  happier  than  if  their  pro- 
posals were  voted  down. 

The  committee  which  I  have  been  serv- 
ing on — Employment  During  Transition 
From  War  to  Peace — has  dealt  with  the 
major  points  that  were  controversial,  so 
I  have  returned  to  the  Capital  until  the 
Conference  is  ready  to  act  upon  this  re- 
port. There  was  considerable  debate  on 
demobilization  of  soldiers  and  of  those 
in  war  industries  and  other  practical 
41uestion.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoso.  I  in- 
clude therein  the  address  of  Secretary 
Perkins  setting  forth  the  American  Gov- 
ernment's position  on  the  matters  of  the 
agenda.  President  Roosevelt's  letter  to 
the  Conference  on  its  openmg  April  30. 
and  the  telegram  of  Secretary  of  State. 
Cordell  Hull,  read  to  the  Conference  on 
its  second  day: 

Every  nation  In  the  world  today  accepts  aa 
axiomatic  the  Idea  that  a  man  should  be  able 
to  live  as  the  result  of  the  work  that  he  does 
and  the  contribution  he  makes  to  aoolsty. 
We  know  that  long-term  maaa  unnnploymsBt 
can  be  prevented  in  any  society.  It  must  bs 
accepted'  aa  a  fundamenUl  labor  aundard. 
that  steady  and  regular  jobs  wlU  be  available 
for  all  who  are  able  to  accept  work  discipline 
and  to  achieve  some  minimum  of  skill  and 
efficiency.  Whatever  devices  may  be 
sary  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
organization  is  stich  as  to  provide  ths 
sary  millions  of  Jobs  throughout  the  world 
and  Increasing  opportunity  for  the  Inveet- 
ment  of  the  savings  of  the  people  in  the  fur- 
ther expansion  of  lU  economy.  These  Jobs 
must  be  distributed  among  manufacturing. 
construction,  trade,  transportation,  agrteul- 
tvire.  and  private  and  public  services  In  rea- 
sonable and  practical  proportions.  Above  all 
there  should  be  Jobs  for  the  production  of 
needed  and  useful  goods  and  services  which 
can  be  consumed  locally  or  traded  prcflubly 
in  the  world  markets. 

While  the  availability  of  Jobs  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  maintenance  of  a  dynamic 
equilibrium  between  production  on  the  one 
hand  and  consumer  purchasing  power  and 
Investment  demands  on  the  other,  we  have 
all  learned  during  the  war  the  importance  of 
flexible  and  efficient  organization  of  the  labor 
market  as  a  means  of  reducing  lost  oppor- 
tunities tor  employment.  A  free  public  em- 
ployment system,  serving  the  whole  popula- 
tion, win  be  even  more  indispensable  in  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  than  It  was 
during  the  war.  There  should  be  no  wsak- 
enlng  of  these  services  after  this  war.  We 
welcome  tbe  opportunity  at  this  confesanss 
to  discuss  means  for  Improving  naUooal  sm- 
ployment  serrloe  throtigh  international  eol- 
laboratlon,  and  to  discus  ways  snd  means  of 
plscing  disablsd  psraoos  In  seU-sortalntng 
employment. 

In  the  transition  from  war  to  psses  ws  iliall 
have  to  guard  sgslnst  the  erection  at  bsrrters 
to  empl^rment.  We  esnaot  pwKse* —ijploy* 
ment  and  labor  staadarts  by  a  UMMiiiy  o* 
preferences.  Tbs  assds  of  tuiteMwils  wtoo 
are  teeking  work  most  be  rWMlgnlBSil.  All 
nations  atoooM  wHarflrs  tlisC  In  plans  for 

tbe  deaa 

sttcnUoai  wlB  bs  ftvm  to  tlas  aaaMa  eC  1 
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tnm  war  to 
l«d  with  rcvard  to  Urn 
I  of  pMMBlliV  IlimHillojIllUliI  WUtU- 
QBMnployBMiit  bM  appeand  as  a  phe- 
>n  in  the  pa*t.  there  baa  b«en  a  t«n- 
ttenej  to  cocum  or  irrtte  down  part  of  It  on 
tiM  aaaoaptleii  that  there  la  no  need  for 
tt*  pratfvet  or  m  vaajr  people  as  are  wUllng 
to  work.  OwipiMfetion  ts  a  popular  but 
AttoaU;  periods  of  depres- 
taave  been  periods  ol  real  poverty,  real 
lack  of  thlxic*  vI^Q  there  was  daaparate  need 
for  the  goods  that  might  hare  teen  pro- 
duced. Today,  having  partially  appraised  the 
oC  oar  own  and  other  countries,  we 
tkal  there  wlU  not  be  too  many  wock- 
to  Mnre  tboae  needs.  We  should  nerer 
•Mow  trained  workers  and  developed 
fadlltlM  aTaUable  tcr  the  production  ot 
needad  gooda  and  aeivlcea  to  remain  Idle. 
while  tlM  BfMdi  at  lart*  parta  of  the  world's 


-"T^  yhiyutut  I 


But  employment  la  not  an  end  in  Itself. 
Free  axMl  laXormed  aocleties  recognixe  that 
the  purpoae  of  the  employment  relationship 
la  to  produce  goods  and  serrlces  for  con- 
and  to  provide  Incomes  for  both 
that  will  make  an  ade- 
narket  (or  tbe  thmga  that 
or  tbelr  equivalent,  in 
t  or  harmful  em- 
t  shoxild  and  can  be  avoided.  Except 
In  great  emergencies,  the  current  work  of  an 
individual  should  promote  hie  future  capacity 
to  render  seivHe. 

The  la|iao««oaent  of  tbe  conditions  of  em- 
plujiasiit  Is  therslare  at  lasenttal  concora. 
Ite  imetnatlo— I  Labcr  OtfaalHUon  taaa  a 
•nd  pirwilT  ir^yoMibtlity  for  de- 
rtanrtsrda  that  all 


at  work  placea: 
The  regulation  of  the  emplo]rment  of  ehll- 


fllpaelal  safeguards  for  the  employnoent  of 
women; 
Provlalons  for  minimum  waasa  and  mazi- 


Tho  provliten  of  rest  periods  and  oppor- 
tuniUM  DorMMiM: 

Tbe  ta bltshmsint  of  comprehenaive  sya- 
tesna  of  aodal  Inaurance  and  public  asalst- 
ance; 

Provision  for  opportunity  for  development 
of  ooUacUve  bargaining. 

Tbe  eapartence  and  technlquea  which  the 
X.  L.  O.  baa  built  up.  the  faith  that  Is  put 
In  It  by  the  p>eople  of  so  many  lands,  atul 
above  all.  Its  character  aa  an  organisation 
in  which  repreaentatlvea  of  workara  and  em« 
plofira  hKf  an  eatahllshed  right  to  partid- 
pata.  gte»  it  a  strength  which  no  newly 
created  Instnxment  could  equal.  I  take  it 
llMcalore  that  all  nattooa  gathered  here.  In- 
ttmfUag  the  U.  8.  A.  lattaA  in  the  futiu«, 
•a  In  the  past,  to  place  primary  reliance 
on  the  procaduras  at  tbe  International  Labor 
lo  davaldp  and  implement  in- 


We  shall  not  satisfy  the  U 
tlona  of  the  people  ot  the  world,  however, 
tt  we  do  not  atnagtben  the  organ  loatlon 
•ad  adapt  It  to  meat  additional 
bUitlee  tn  the  pot  war  period.  No 
lliimal  rhiini  la  Boadod. 

Ta  •qidp  tte  oAm  more  fully  as  an  orpm 
t*  cflw  ddffln  mat  amlMaBea  to  compotent 
nattrmal  anthorltiea  tn  tho  ilsTrtopmsnt  of 
labor  atandarda  and  adrainlatratloa: 

To  proTlde  within  the  ottee  eonpetmit 
terhnlfal    tnveailgators   to   make   impartial 


•od 

Tb  develop  regional  eonventlaiia  In  i 
to  supplement  international 

la  particular,  for  example,  we  believe 
sbosald  be  further  a^lorattama  of  the  poa- 
Mbmty  ai  aettlag  apocMte  minimum  wagea 
by  intenaatloaol  aagottstlan  for  particular 
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states, 
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conf  I  rence 
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tnduatrlea  or  regions. 
I.  L.  O.  in  the  past  h 
attention  to  the  problem 
mum  earnings  for  thoee 
who  do   not   work   for 
product  ot  their  labor 
role  of  the  L  L.  O.  in 
standards  In  dependent 
extended. 

We  would  alao  favor 
United  Nations,  and  such 
to  associate  themselves 
extend  tbe  Influence  of 
recommendations   adoptee 
tlonal  Labor  Conferences 
member  states  should  be 
eonventlons.  or  not.  as 
thus  can  we  preserve  thi 
economic   groups   and   a^  old 
upon  tbe  r\ile  of  unanUqlty 
so  generally  the  practice 
ferences.     But  when  a  t 
of  the  aoeredlted  delegate 
states  have  adopted  an 
standard,  that  standard 
stantly  before  the  eyee  ol 
all    governments.      Memqe 
adopt  a  requirement  to 
Office  on  the  status  of 
tratlon.  and  practice 
ments  with  respect  to 
by  conventions  whether 
fled  or  not.     Such  reports 
be  expected  of  Federal 
ters  that  may  He  within 
component  atates  and  are 
mltted  to  the  Federal  au 
tlon. 

The  present  moment 
pitious  one  In  which  to 
28  years  of  work  by  the 
1919   and    1939   the 
labor  eonventiona.     At 
was  adopted,  it  would 
for  all  the  nations  of  the 
to  have  ratified  any  one. 
built  t4>  gradtially.    But 
ask  ourselves  whether  the 
when  some  of  these  standirds 
more  nearly  universal. 

We  beUeve  that  within 
the  peace  settlements  It 
to  secure  world-wide  adoption 
Imum  child-labor  standarfs 
for  example,  that  have 
14-year  mlnlmtmi  age  for 
ment  should  be  able  to 
minimum  provided  in 
should  be  able  to  accept 
mum  in  convention  6. 
nations  should  be  prepar^ 
underground  work  of 
cordance  with  the  conventt»n 
We  believe  that  In  every 
be  minimum  wage-fixing 
rent  knowledge  as  to 
and  what  hours  worked. 

Whenever  Intematioiud 
menta  are  being 
be  a  matter  of  International 
redistribution  of  merchaqt 
agreement  with  reference 
tbe  negotiators  should 
mind  the  possibility  of 
fotlatlona  and  Instrtunedts 
Improving  labor  standards 

But  even  though  then 
record  of  great  aooompU^hmi 
latlng  International  labor 
we  have  a  chance  at  thta 
the  I.  L.  O.  with  thoee 
peace    in   the   United 
iBtand  to  uae  the  I.  L.  O 
better  staiKlards  in  the 
not  aaough. 

The  United  Nations 
to  achieve  freedom  from 
of  the   population.      In 
lobor  aad  social  ataadarfu 
mribad  on  our  agenda.  i 
tunlty  and  an  obligation 


believe  that  the 

given  adequate 

of  securing  minl- 

p-oups  of  workers 

but  sell  the 

believe  that  the 

with  labor 

can  be  greatly 


foi  mal  action  by  ttie 
others  as  may  care 
their  action,  to 
conventions  and 
at  the  Intema- 
As  in  the  past, 
ree  to  ratify  these 
{  My  see  fit.     Only 
Influence  of  the 
an   inslatence 
that  has  been 
n  diplomatic  oon- 
o -thirds  majority 
from  the  member 
ntemational  labor 
should  be  held  con- 
tbe  world  and  of 
r    states    should 
eport  to  the  I.  L. 
legislation,  admlnls- 
oollectlve  agree- 
matters  covered 
have  been  ratl- 
IncldentaUy.  can 
even  on  mat- 
province  of  the 
therefore  not  sub- 
t  ftority  for  ratlflca- 
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to  us  a  pro- 

i|nplement  the  last 

L.  O.     Between 

adopted   63 

time  that  each 

been  impossible 

world  Immediately 

Standards  must  be 

think  we  should 

time  has  not  come 

could  be  made 

the  framework  of 
hould  be  possible 
of  certain  mln- 
Those  nations, 
alieady  established  a 
Indtistrial  employ - 
ratify  the  15-year 
ooc  rentlon  59;  others 
the  14-year  mini- 
believe  that  all 
to  prohibit  the 
In  mines  in  ac- 
adopted  in  1935. 
there  should 
ifiachlnery  and  rtir- 
wages  are  paid 


ccuntry 


wbu 


economic  arrange- 

— whether  It 

loans,  of  the 

shipping,  or  an 

to  air  transport — 

constantly   in 

iftillzing  those  ne- 

a  ataaas  of 


Ues  behind  us  a 

ent  In  formu> 

standards,  thotlgh 

time  to  associate 

will  shape  the 

though  we 

to  eataUlah  even 

uttire.  all  this  Is 
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Ns  tiona. 


pledged  to  seek 
rant  for  the  mass 
torm\ilating  these 
which  are  de- 
have  an  oppor- 
U>  advance  stand- 


ards of  IMng  throughout  the  world  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  the  p>eace  settlementa. 

How  Is  this  to  be  done?  What  role  docs 
the  I.  L.  O.  have  In  this  great  struggle  to 
establish  a  socially  Just  peace? 

The  political  framework  to  maintain  peace 
and  an  energetic  Joint  program  to  raise  pro- 
duction and  consumption  to  the  highest 
possible  levels  will  reinforce  each  other.  The 
resources  of  the  world  are  Inadequate  to  sus- 
tain it  as  an  armed  camp  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  Its  population  In  health 
and  comfort.  We  have  learned  that  Im- 
proved working  and  living  conditions  con- 
tribute to  social  stability  and  thus  to  world 
peace. 

Freedom  from  want  requires  productiva 
capacity  sulBclent  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all 
people.  It  requires  an  organization  of  the 
economy  such  that  this  capacity  will  be 
used  and  that  the  resulting  product  Is  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  insure  at  least  minimum 
standards  to  all  workers.  Systems  of  aoclal 
insurance  and  public  assistance  have  the 
effect  of  putting  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  do  not  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  achieve  an  adequate  Income  through 
their  own  current  efforts.  Such  systems 
make  consumers  out  of  otherwise  Indigents. 
To  these  things  we  are  pledged. 

At  this  stage  in  the  world's  history,  man 
has  a  consclotis  choice.  Good  standards  do 
not  necessarily  flow  from  productivity,  but 
without  high  productivity,  standards  are 
bound  to  be  low  and  even  deteriorating.  The 
opportunity  before  the  civilised  world  at  the 
present  time  Is  to  choose  to  establish  high 
social  standards  and  high  standards  of  living 
out  of  Increased  productivity  and  to  develop 
that  productivity  with  a  view  to  enhancing 
human  living.  Our  work  In  this  conference 
should  be  directed  to  crystallising  that  choice 
in  the  certainty  that  high  levels  of  produc- 
tivity will  be  enhanced  by  the  efficiency  aris- 
ing out  of  good  standards  and  that  the  build- 
ing up  of  purchasing  power  on  a  broad  scale 
through  better  Incomes  and  better  standards 
throughout  the  world  will  create  markets  to 
support  the  expanding  production. 

International  collaboration  toward  this  end 
will  be  facilitated.  If  the  specific  objectives 
embraced  within  the  concept  of  freedom  from 
want  are  defined  and  if  the  force  of  world 
opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  continuously 
upon  the  problem  of  raising  living  standards 
throughout  the  world.  Nations  should  agree 
that  they  will  develop  national  policies  and 
will  cooperate  In  International  policies  which 
would  seek: 

To  insure  a  high  level  of  steady  employ- 
ment. 

To  encourage  development  of  natural  re- 
aources,  technical  progress,  Improved  manage- 
ment, and  training  of  workers,  in  order  that 
labor  may  be  employed  under  conditions  of 
maximum  efficiency;  and  to  discourage  the 
restriction  of  useful  production. 

To  Insure  that  all  young  persons  have  ao- 
eem  from  birth  until  they  are  fully  grown 
to  adequate  food  and  medical  care  so  that 
they  may  be  healthy,  strong,  and  vigorous; 
to  housing  conducive  to  family  welfare;  to 
educational  and  guldjmoe  facilities  adequate 
to  the  maximum  development  and  utilization 
of  their  personal  capacities;  to  protection 
from  employment  at  too  early  an  age  or 
tinder  conditions  detrimental  to  their  health 
or  welfare;  and  to  social  and  recreational  op- 
portunities adequate  to  develop  self-reliant, 
socially  responsible  individuals. 

To  establish  minimum  standards  of  em- 
ployment to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
those  workers  (whether  employed  or  self- 
employed.  In  Industry  or  in  agriculture) 
whose  opportunities  for  high  wage  employ- 
ment are  limited;  and  to  make  progressive 
Improvement  In  these  standards  as  their  re- 
sources permit. 

To  provide  for  a  regiilar  flow  of  income  to 
all  those  whose  employment  is  interrupted 
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by  sickness  or  Injury,  by  old  age  or  by  lack 
of  employment  op;x>rtunlty. 

To  maintain  the  health  of  the  population 
through  adequate  public-health  measures 
and  the  safeguarding  of  work  places  and  by 
providing  that  all  Individuals  have  the  op- 
portunity to  receive  adequate  preventive  and 
curative  treatment. 

Agreement  vith  respect  to  such  objectives 
should  underlie  and  motivate  all  of  the  spe- 
cial International  economic  agencies  that 
have  been  or  may  be  created  as  part  of  the 
peace  settlements.  We  welcome  the  recog- 
nition of  these  goals  by  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Pood  and  Agriculture  and  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 

The  collaboration  of  the  International  La- 
bor Organization  In  the  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
jectives Is  vital.  They  are  also  objectives  of 
this  organization.  They  are  the  objectives 
of  the  groups  here  represented.  Pew  of  vis 
here  are  technically  competent  to  stabilize 
currencies,  to  arrange  International  loans,  to 
develop  more  efficient  production  of  food- 
stuffs. But  we  do  know  whether  standards 
of  living  are  rising  or  falling.  We  can  dis- 
tinguish whether  a  technical  economic  de- 
vice is  contributing  to  employment  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living  or  Is  designed  to 
limit  production  of  needed  commodities  per- 
haps only  to  create  great  profits,  greater  than 
the  necessity  of  fair  returns  or  investment 
required.  The  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization should  appropriately  discuss  the  var- 
ious ways  In  which  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  objective  of  freedom  from  want 
and  should  be  able  to  communicate  Its  sug- 
gestions for  the  more  effective  pursuit  of 
this  objective  to  each  of  the  technical  agen- 
cies Whose  activities  will  be  indispensable  to 
its  attainment. 

More  than  this,  the  I.  L.  O.  Is  a  suitable 
forum  in  which  nations  should  review  from 
time  to  time  the  total  picture  of  their  prog- 
ress in  social  Justice.  As  we  set  up  a  series 
of  specialized  technical  economic  bodies, 
there  is  danger  that  we  may  lose  sight  of  our 
basic  objective.  It  is  not  our  object  to 
progress  in  identical  ways  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  some  countries  sanitation  may  be 
prerequisite  to  progress;  in  others  food  may 
be  the  greatest  need;  in  others,  housing.  In 
others,  a  wider  distribution  of  income;  In 
others,  the  stabilization  of  employment.  All 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  set  In  motion 
forces  throughout  the  world  which  will  in- 
sure that  everywhere,  year  by  year.  In  one 
respect  or  another,  progress  Is  made  toward 
these  goals.  Where  more  appropriately  than 
In  the  I.  L.  O.  can  that  progress  be  dis- 
cussed? 

The  I.  L.  O.  has  always  been  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  social  conditions  and  eco- 
nomic problems  affecting  the  well-being  of 
workers.  The  United  States  Government  will 
propose  that  this  function  be  extended  and 
formalized : 

'The  United  Nations,  and  such  others  as 
are  willing  to  Join  us  should  agree  to  give 
Information  annually  to  the  I.  L.  O.  Confer- 
ence In  regfird  to  the  degree  of  achievement 
of  the  social  goals  they  agree  to  set  for  them- 
selves." 

Such  reports  will  be  more  fruitful  if  there 
Is  general  agreement  with  respect  to  ob- 
jective standards  that  should  constitute  the 
goals  of  economic  and  social  policy  and  If 
there  is  some  uniformity  in  the  compilation 
of  information  with  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  these  standards  have  been  approxi- 
mated. We  shall  therefore  wUh  to  recom- 
mend a  formal  undertaking  among  the 
United  Nations,  to  be  adhered  to  In  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  settlements,  to  develop, 
through  appropriate  international  agencies, 
statistical  measures  and  to  maintain  sta- 
tistical and  other  Information  bearing  on  the 
enumerated  goals  of  social  policy,  as  well  as 
on  employment,  national  Income,  and  the 
distribution   of   income.    There   should    be 


close  collaboration  and  full  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  I.  L.  O.  and  other  in- 
ternatlonal  bodies  established  to  promote 
economic  advancement  and  social  well-beiiig. 

There  should  be  no  conflict  between  tech- 
nical progress  and  steady  employment. 
Technical  progress  has  made  possible  man- 
kind's rise  from  misery.  Under  the  best  of 
conditions,  it  will  still  require  decades  of 
capital  accumulation  to  produce  the  tools 
that  are  needed  to  free  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  world  from  the  necessity  of 
using  back-breaking  and  pathetically  ineffi- 
cient methods  of  production. 

Without  a  bread  and  developing  base  of 
efficient  productive  capacity,  the  Ideal  of 
achieving  freedom  from  want  involves  per- 
petual makeshift.  When  one  must  choose 
between  enough  food  and  good  medical  care, 
drugs,  or  sanitation,  no  choice  will  be  satis- 
factory, because  nutrition  Is  perhaps  the  most 
important  principle  of  preventive  medicine 
while  poor  health  makes  men  inefficient  pro- 
ducers. 

It  follows  that  the  fundamental  lines  of 
economic  policy  must  concern  themselves 
with  raising  the  productive  capacity  of  popu- 
lations and  with  InEurlng  a  full  and  effective 
use  of  productive  resources.  The  population 
of  the  world  can  be  better  nourished  while 
young  children  are  freed  from  labor,  for  ex- 
ample, if  agricultural  machinery,  fertilizer, 
breeding  stock,  and  technical  help  are  im- 
ported by  poor  regions  so  that  more  food  can 
be  produced  with  fewer  hours  of  labor. 

Their  need  for  tools  promises  a  market  for 
the  products  of  industrialized  countries. 
This  market  will  be  profitable,  however,  only 
If  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  willing  to  buy  part 
of  the  Increased  supply  of  goods  that  may  \ie 
produced  in  hitherto  underdeveloped  areas 
so  that  payment  can  be  made  for  the  equip- 
ment needed.  Thus  an  orderly  and  continu- 
ous expansion  of  world  trade  is  an  Indis- 
pensable part  of  an  international  program 
aiming  at  the  elimination  of  want. 

Even  were  the  objective  of  achieving  free- 
dom from  want  conceived  by  any  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  the  Interest  of  the  work- 
ers of  that  cotintry,  the  program  for  eco- 
nomic development  should  be  world-wide  in 
scope.  Geographical  specialization  of  pro- 
duction, insofar  as  it  is  consistent  with  mili- 
tary security,  has  the  same  advantages  in  the 
international  as  In  the  national  sphere.  We 
shall  limit  the  possible  increase  in  the 
standard  of  living  in  the  United  States,  for 
example,  If  we  Insist  upon  using  part  of  our 
labor  In  the  exploitation  of  inferior  re- 
sources. Equally  Ke  shall  Increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  furnishing  regular  employment  to 
all  workers  In  industrially  advanced  coun- 
tries, if  we  fail  fully  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
tremendous  market  for  machines  and  tech- 
nical aB3i8tance  created  by  the  needs  of  areas 
with  undeveloped  resources. 

Nor  Is  the  development  of  a  high  level  of 
national  Income  a  matter  exclusively  of  na- 
tional concern.  Imports  to  the  United  States 
are  high  when  our  Industrial  activity  is  run- 
ning at  high  levels;  low,  when  we  are  In  de- 
pression. Every  country  depending  upon  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  for  its  well-being — 
and  there  are  many  that  are  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  this  market — has  a  vital  suke 
in  policies  that  we  may  or  may  not  adopt. 
We  equally  are  concerned  that  other  coun- 
tries do  not  permit  depression  to  develop  or 
follow  national  policies  that  would  spread 
depression  from  other  countries  to  our  own. 
The  cost  of  Insxilatlng  ourselves  against  eco- 
nomic disturbances  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  too  high.  Unless  all  of  us  are  prepared  to 
face  permanent  International  conflict  for  raw 
materials  and  to  curtail  seriously  the  opj>or- 
tunlty  for  free  Individual  Initiative — indeed, 
unless  we  are  also  willing  to  risk  a  sinking 
standard  of  living — ^we  have  no  alternative 
other  than  to  Join  together  In  a  mutu&Uy 
advantageous  effort  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  all  nations  and  to  free  markets  suffi- 


ciently to  consume  the  resulting  prodtict. 
Therefore  the  United  States  delegation  will 
recommend  that — 

''The  United  Nations  should  agree  In  prln- 
clple  that  the  maintenance  within  each  na- 
tion of  high  levels  of  employment  and  na- 
tional Income  is  a  matter  of  international 
concern." 

The  Interiutlonal  Labor  Organization  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  powerXxil 
instrument  for  social  progress.  I  am  proud 
to  have  shared  In  the  work  In  recent  years. 
It  Is  an  Instrument  through  which  labor 
and  employers  have  a  direct  and  continu- 
ing voice  m  shaping  world  social  economic 
development,  and  as  such  It  wlU  grow  In 
influence  in  the  years  of  peace  that  lis 
ahead. 

Thk  Whtti  Hotms. 
Washington.  April  19,  1944. 
To  the  Members  of  tht  International  Labot 
Conference: 

I  send  you  greetings  and  a  warm  welcome. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  in  the  United  Statea. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  on  our  soil  for 
the  third  time  a  general  conference  of  your 
great  organisation. 

The  conference  that  opens  today  is  most 
significant  In  the  annala  of  intematlorud 
gatherings. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  tradition  of  tha 
founders  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
sation the  conference  still  malntaliu  Its  dis- 
tinctive, democratic,  tripartite  character  is  in 
itself  of  significance. 

As  part  of  the  regular  const  itirtlonal  ma- 
chinery of  the  I.  L.  O  ,  it  also  testifies  to 
the  vitality  of  one  of  the  few  international 
organizations  which  have  continued  to  func- 
tion throughout  the  war.  The  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Its  member  states  that 
the  I.  L.  O.  shotild  continue  Its  activities 
during  the  war  years  is  evidence  of  the  In- 
destructible tenacity  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  As  representatives  of  the  practical 
affairs  of  these  nations — not  only  of  their 
governments,  but  also  of  their  workers  and 
employers — you  have  come  together  to  make 
plans  and  recommendations  for  the  con- 
tinuing Improvement  of  labor  standards  and 
for  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  tlM 
world's  people.  The  task  you  are  tuder- 
taklng.  even  at  the  moment  when  the  tide 
of  war  is  mounting,  bears  testimony  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  welfare  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion and  their  liberty  are  a  first  and  an  ulti- 
mate concern  of  those  dedicated  to  root  out 
from  this  earth  every  trace  of  Nazi  Ideas  and 
Nazi  methods. 

We  know  that  the  conditions  of  a  lasting 
pesce  can  be  sectired  only  through  soundly 
organized  economic  Institutions,  fortified  by 
humane  labor  standards,  regular  employment, 
and  adequate  Income  for  all  tbe  people. 

Within  the  field  of  your  activity  the  United 
Nations  have  no  need  to  extemporise  s  new 
organization.  The  ways  and  means  for  ob- 
Uinlng  this  underwriting  of  a  permanent 
peace  are  among  the  Items  on  the  agenda  of 
your  conference.  In  your  recommendations 
will  lie  the  foundation  of  those  agreements 
In  the  field  of  labor  and  social  standards 
which  must  be  part  of  any  pern»nent  inter- 
national arrangement  for  a  decent  world. 

The  SecreUry  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  has 
already  publicly  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  U  now  working  on 
plans  for  an  International  organisation  to 
maintain  peace.  He  has  also  referred  to  the 
economic  and  other  cooperative  arrangements 
which  must  be  made  In  order  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  have  the  opportunity 
throtigh  their  own  efforts  to  improve  their 
material  condition. 

As  part  of  these  plans  and  international 
arrangements,  I  see  In  the  I.  L.  O.  a  perma- 
nent Instrument  of  representative  character 
for  the  formulation  of  International  policy 
on  matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare  of 
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labor  aad-^for  Inteniational  oolUboratkm  la 
this  taUL  I  M«  It  u  a  body  wltH  the  rcqul- 
■It*  •uthcrtty  to  (onnulatfl  and  secure  the 
adoption  ot  those  basic  mlnlmiim  standards 
Utat  shall  apply  throughout  the  world  to  tba 
eoodltiona  at  einployment.  As  part  of  tbeaa 
enU.  also  IseelntheLL.O.  an 
itaatlon  which  shall  serve  the  world  for 
stlgatlon  'and  r—earch.  (or  diacuaslon 
and  debate.  But  more  than  that  It  must  be 
the  aceney  lor  decision  and  lor  action  on 
tboaa  economic  and  aoelal  matters  related  to 
tba  velfaia  ot  worklnc  peofrie  which  are  prac- 
tical (or  Industry,  and  designed  to  enhance 
tba  opportunities  lor  a  good  Ule  for  peoplea 
the  world  over. 

It  U  to  the  I.  L.  O.  that  we  shall  look  as  the 
cfflclal  International  organization  where  tdaas. 
asperlence.  and  movements  In  the  field  of 
labor  and  social  develcpment  may  find  prac- 
tical and  effective  expression. 

raaMKUM  D.  RooazvKLT. 


The  f<dlow!ns  talegram  from  Secretary  of 
Bute  HtUl  was  read  today  by  Xiiia  B.  Mulll- 
ken.  Acting  Chief.  Division  of  Labor  Relations, 
Department  cf  State: 

"I  am  happy  to  extend  my  cordial  greetings 
to  the  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference. 

"You  are  not  strangers  In  this  country; 
your  first  session  held  in  Washington.  In  1B10 
laid  historic  foundations  for  your  work  and 
your  most  recent  session  In  Ne-jr  York  in  1941 
s«prsased  the  determination  of  free  petn^les 
the  world  over  to  carry  this  war  on  to  victory 
and  to  restora  and  strengthen  the  liberty,  the 
~~S%nlty.  and  tlia  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

*^ou  are  meeting  In  a  city  in  which  many 
yaaoB  ago  our  forefathers  met  In  conference 
to  iHooaar  thaae  fi;lds.  From  their  detates 
saMrgad  tba  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  prodalmed  the  self-evident  truths 
that  all  man  are  created  eqtial  and  endowed 
by  thalr  Creator  with  tlM  Inalienable  rights 
oi  life,  tlbcriy.  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness. 

"A  ttm  jwaia  laur.  in  a c other  conferaaoa 
tn  PhJladatpbla.  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  framed  'to  establish  Jus- 
tice. Insure  domeitlc  tranquillity,  promote 
tbs  fsnaral  welfare,  and  secure  the  blesslnp 
of  1  berty'  for  themsalwa  and  tbalf  posterity. 
Twenty-five  years  a0o  tba  saaaa  'aantunents 
of  Justice  and  humanity'  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  International  Labor  Organisation. 
Paaigned  to  deal  with  tboca  labar  conditions 
vhlch  involve  'such  Injustlcas.  hardship,  and 
prlvattoo  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  ti3e 
world  are  Imperilled.'  The  International 
Ljibor  Organlaatlon  also  was  designed  as  a 
great  pUUr  In  tbe  arch  of  peace  and  sectirlty. 
It.  too.  proclaimed  the  need  of  tranqtiiUity 
and  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare. 

"Just  SB  ysars  ago  this  month  a  little  band 
Of  oooragcous  and  determined  men  were  busy 
organising  the  first  session  of  this  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber 1810. 

"No  groups  have  larger  stakes  In  both  the 
aiwmomie  and  social  aspects  of  Intematlooal 
aooperatton  than  thoae  repreaeuted  at  tbe 
International  Labor  Conference.  We  are 
fortunate  Indeed  to  have  the  machinery  of  a 
well-establlahed  and  experienced  organiza- 
tion to  facilitate  international  collaboration 
In  matters  directly  affecting  the  interests 
and  problems  of  employers  and  workers;  tbe 
agenda  of  your  present  session  shows  both 
how  far  you  have  procreaaed  and  how  far  we 
bava  still  to  go. 

"Tbe  Interdependanca  of  nations  to  which 
this  conference  draws  dramatic  attention  has 
baen  driven  home  upon  us  with  increasing 
roioe.  We  have  learned  that  deep  seatad 
aonanmlc  and  social  evils  cannot  be  cured  by 
tbe  action  ot  any  ana  country  alone.  Ac- 
ccrdlagty.  it  U  eaaentlal  this  conference 
should  lay  down  a  program  which  win  in- 
crease atlU  turtbcr  tbe  affeetlTaneaa  oT  tbe 
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Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr 
23.  1944.  the  Detroit 
and  Wajme  Universi 
ward  S.  Evans  grant 
search,  sponsored  In 
of  Detroit  an  inter 
luncheon. 

For  the  first  time 
vegetables,  vine-  and 
flown  from  East.  Wes 
CO.  Central  and  South 
tral   (Mint.    Despite 
wartime  tran-sportati^n 
ticn  indicated  the 
In  the  transport  of 

D:stingui9hed  guesljs 
Ject  of  aviation  and 
tat'on.    Under  leave 
marks  in  the  Rxcoao 
the  following  speeches 
luncheon.     My  own 
casion   appeared   In 
Rkcord  of  Mi>.rch  31 


post 
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(A'fdress  by  Secretary 

I  d^em  It  a  great  privilege 
this  place  of  honor  on 
to  congratulate  Wayne 
troit  Board  of  Commeite 
Pruit   and   Vegetable 
transport  companies, 
helped  to  make  this 
meeting  possible.    Also 
late  Col.  Xdward  8 
fore  light    and    public- 
making  possible  the  aiJ 
here  at  Wayne  Universi  ty 

I  believe  that  my  alli  slon 
as  being  unique  is  entirely 
that  the  very  excellent 
tables.   Including   tropical 
here  today  were  flown 
places  la  sufficiently  n(tvel 
things  to  come  to  stir 
arouse  the  interest  of  i 
to  the  delicious  flavor 
these  tree-  and  vlne-ri 
tables,  their  high 
Important  factor  to  consider 
point  of  ottr  health 

Perhaps  the  radio  audier. 
knowing  that  we  hare 
that  are  so  rare 
of  Agriculttire 
tng  a  special  set  of 
serving  tbem. 

The  In-season 
and   labor  on   our 
flown  in  from  our  own 
the  Southwest,  and 
tropical  foods  came 
To  most  of  us  this  Is  syfaboUc 
stone  In  a  phenomenal 
To   our 
mention  of  sucb 
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Speaker,  on  March 
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to  be  accorded 
program.    I  want 

University,  tbe  De- 
the  United  Fresh 

association,  the  air- 
others  who  have 
ifilque  luncheon  and 

I  want  to  congratu- 
of  Detroit,  for  his 

pirited     Interest     In 
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have  seemed  fantastic.  If  not  miraculous.  It 
staggers  the  Imagination  to  try  to  recon- 
struct In  our  minds  tlie  degree  of  amazement 
that  would  have  gripped  those  plodding  sur- 
face travelers  cotUd  they  have  been  given  a 
preview  of  such  an  event  as  this. 

The  telescoping  of  time  and  space  presents 
to  us  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  It  is 
Indeed  gratifying  to  see  Wayne  University  and 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  sponsor  this 
meeting  which  focuises  attention  upon  a  field 
that  offers  so  many  possibilities.  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that,  through  air  transport, 
there  Is  a  very  real  prospect  of  developing: 
One.  a  new  and  improved  method  of  market- 
ing some  of  our  perishable  farm  products, 
benefiting  both  producers  and  constuners; 
and  two,  a  new  use  for  the  vastly  expanding 
air  industry  of  this  country. 

There  is  an  equally  important  advantage 
which  would  accrue  to  a  highly  industrialized 
community,  like  Detroit,  through  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  program.  The  same 
cargo  planes  that  bring  in  the  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables  would,  of  course,  trans- 
port industrial  goods  to  the  agricultural 
areas,  thus  providing  a  round-trip  pay  load 
for  the  planes  and  facilitating  the  exchange 
of  products  between  rural  and  urban  com- 
munities. 

The  Importance  to  both  Industry  and 
agriculture  of  speeding  up  the  exchange  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  products  is 
readily  apparent.  To  agriculture  It  offers  a 
quicker  and  surer  market  for  some  com- 
modities. Likewise,  such  an  exchange  would 
assist  In  making  available  markets  for  indus- 
trial goods  and  Jobs  for  factory  workers,  which 
means  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  city 
people.  Those  of  us  in  agriculture  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  fact  that  farm  people  can't 
prosper  unless  city  people  have  the  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  things  farmers  produce. 

With  regard  to  air  shipment  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, we  realize  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
possibilities  for  new  and  more  revolutionary 
developments  lie  In  the  post-war  period. 
However,  there  Is  one  extremely  significant 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  now.  That  Is:  Tbe 
almost  Immediate  possibility  of  inaugtiratlng 
a  program  for  the  shipment,  by  air,  of  perisha- 
ble farm  products.  This  prospect  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  assumption  that  transport 
planes  as  they  are  now  designed  and  built 
could  be  UEed  as  they  are  released  from  war 
duty,  rather  than  to  wait  for  newer  designs 
that  might  be  turned  out  sometime  after  the 
war.  I  am  told  that  some  surplus  tranfport 
planes  are  already  being  made  available  to 
air  lines,  and  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
after  the  war  many  more  will  be  available. 

An  additional  advantage,  but  by  no  means 
a  secondary  one,  to  consider  In  connection 
with  the  expansion  of  air  transport  Is  the 
pcssibility  of  providing  employment  for  our 
highly  trained  pilots,  aircraft  mechanics,  and 
technical  and  other  personnel  for  aircraft  as 
they  come  back  from  the  war.  Any  develcp- 
ment which  offers  greater  use  of  transport 
or  cargo  planes  I  am  sure  Is  welcome  news 
to  those  valiant  airmen  who  are  doing  so 
much  in  this  war. 

Since  these  cargo  planes  are  already  being 
released  from  war  duty  It  seems  plausible  to 
consider  serioiisly  the  possible  results  If  air- 
cargo  service  for  the  transportation  of  certain 
agricultural  products  were  begxin  at  an  early 
date  rather  than  to  wait  until  some  indefi- 
nite time  In  the  future.  We  know  that  the 
farm  commodiUes  Ijest  suited,  for  the  present, 
to  air  transport  are  those  that  demand  high 
speed  transit  or  special  care  In  handling. 
Certain  fruits  and  vegetables  are  of  this  type. 
If  the  airplane  can  get  the  prodtice  to  the 
constuner  In  a  more  palatable  and  nutritious 
form  the  consumer  will  gain  by  getting  a 
better  product  and  the  producer  stands  to 
gain  by  obtaining  a  larger  Income  because 
of  the  greater  demand  for  his  product. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  upon  which  tha 
•ucoass  of  such  a  venttire  on  a  oommarclal 
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■eaie  depends  Is,  of  cotirse.  the  comparative 
oosu  of  air-cargo  transporution  and  surface 
methods  of  shipment.  In  this  connection,  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  a  study,  re- 
cently published  by  Wayne  University  on 
the  subject  Air  Cargo  Potential  In  Fresh 
Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Copies  of  this  re- 
port have  been  distributed  to  the  guests  here, 
and  I  am  sure  It  offers  Interesting  material 
for  study.  I  should  like  to  mention  also  a 
report  on  another  study,  conducted  Jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Wayne 
University.  This  report  is  called  Post-War 
Poaslbtllties  of  Air  Transportation  of  Fresh 
Strawberries  and  Tomatoes.  We  realize  that, 
fCHT  air  transport,  strawberries  and  tomatoes 
offer  perhaps  the  most  promising  prospects 
of  any  of  the  perishable  foods,  but  the  pos- 
sibilities are  by  no  means  limited  to  these 
two  commodities.  Information  or  experience 
gained  In  connection  with  strawberries  and 
tomatoes  wUl  no  doubt  be  useful  in  consider- 
ing the  alr-shlpment  possibilities  of  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Now  I  should  like  to 
report  to  you  briefiy  some  of  the  highlighU 
of  the  findings,  particularly  of  the  study  in 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  coop- 
erated. 

Under  conditions  assumed  In  the  study  the 
cargo  plane  would  have  a  pay  load  of  four 
and  a  quarter  tons  ot  strawberries  from 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  to  Detroit,  for  example,  or 
the  same  weight  of  tomatoes  from  Miami 
to  Detroit.  When  air-transport  costs  are 
compared  with  tbe  fastest  surface  methods 
of  transit  now  being  used  for  these  com- 
modities air  charges  are  6  cents  per  quart 
higher  for  strawberries  and  the  asms  figure 
per  pound  higher  for  tomatoes. 

As  now  handled,  most  fresh  tomatoes  sold 
at  retail  during  the  winter  months  are  picked 
when  green  in  the  field.  After  being  picked 
green,  they  are  wrapped  and  shipped  to  ripen- 
ing plants  In  the  large  northeastern  con- 
suming centers.  In  the  ripening  plants 
they  are  unwrapped,  and  after  ripening,  are 
re-sort«d  and  packed  for  sale.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  by  packing  the  tomatoes  di- 
rectly Into  consumer  packages  in  the  pro- 
ducing area  labor  costs  are  reduced  and  less 
handling  occurs,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
spoilage  and  waste  resulting  from  bruising 
In  handling.  These  savings  would  tend  to 
decrease  further  the  net  difference  tn  trans- 
portation costs  between  sky  hauling  and  sur- 
face hauling. 

Still  there  Is  another  significant  factor  to 
take  into  account  when  weighing  sky  haul- 
ing against  surface  hauling.  That  is  a  sav- 
ing In  both  time  and  weight  in  packaging 
by  tulng  paper  containers  instead  of  wooden 
crates  as  now  required.  This  may  have  two 
significant  effects:  One,  by  decreasing  the 
weight  of  the  container,  the  per-unit  cost 
of  transportation  is  reduced;  and  the  othfr 
is  that  by  packaging  the  food  in  the  area 
where  it  is  produced  into  consumer-size 
packages  a  saving  is  effected  in  labor  costs, 
and  waste  from  spoilage  is  reduced. 

After  considering  the  savings  to  be  gained 
by  air  transportation  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tomatoes  can  be  placed  on  retail 
counters  in  the  winter  season  at  practically 
the  same  price  as  those  transported  by  sur- 
face carriers.  They  could  not  successfully 
compete,  of  course,  with  the  locally  grown, 
Tine-ripened,  in-season  product. 

In  considering  cargo  shipment  by  air,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
principal  advantage  to  be  gained,  through 
faster  transportation,  is  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  qtiality  of  the  product  as  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  To  bring  strawberries,  for  ex- 
ample, from  Florida  to  Detroit  by  rail  ex- 
press requires  a  minimum  of  3  days,  and  by 
rail  freight  and  truck,  a  mlnlmimi  of  4  days. 
Tomatoes  take  sllghUy  longer.  By  air,  the 
Ume  required  is  between  7  and  8  hours. 

Think  of  what  this  means.  Produce  may 
be  harvested  during  the  forenoon  of  one  day, 


precooled  In  the  afternoon,  loaded  on  the 
plane  in  the  evening,  transported  overnight 
to  the  northern  consuming  centers  and 
placed  in  the  reUll  store  less  than  a  day  after 
being  harvested.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
harvest  produce  In  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  vine  or  tree  ripening  with.  In  most 
cases,  considerable  increase  in  its  palatabll- 
Ity.  vitamin  content,  and  yield  per  acre. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that 
movement  of  produce  by  air  would  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creased satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
pleasure  of  eating  a  better  product  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  Improved  public 
health. 

The  fact  that  the  public  has  spent  tre- 
mendously Increased  amounts  of  money  on 
vitamin  pills  in  recent  years  might  be  an 
Indication  that  the  people  wo\ild  readily 
appreciate  the  value  of  getting  more  of  their 
vitamins  from  fresh  produce. 

We  know  that  vitamin  C.  for  example,  is  a 
very  important  part  of  our  diet.  This  vita- 
min, which  is  needed  to  build  body  tissue 
and  bones  and  to  fight  infection,  is  found  In 
abundance  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
And  the  fresher  these  foods  are,  the  higher 
the  vitamin  content.  Tests  show  that  stored 
or  slow-transit  fruits  and  vegetables  lose  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  their  vitamin  C  con- 
tent, particularly  at  warm  temperatures  or 
when  the  produce  is  in  a  bruised  condition. 

For  those  who  find  pleasure  In  new  and 
different  foods,  the  possibilities  of  bringing 
In  tropical  varieties  from  the  Caribbean  area 
by  air  offer  interesting  prospects.  In  addt« 
tion  to  supplementing  our  supply  of  perish- 
able foods,  this  commercial  tie-up  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  would,  no  doubt,  do 
much  to  strengthen  our  good-neighbor  rela- 
tionships. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  maks  It  dear  that 
we  realize  that  the  feasibility  of  this  alr- 
cargo-transport  idea  for  perishable  foods  de- 
pends upon  the  answers  to  some  problems  yet 
to  be  explored.  There  are  quite  a  few  un- 
known factors  tn  the  practical  application  of 
this  project.  We  are  aware  of  the  face  that 
It  Is  only  throxigh  further  study  and  the  actu- 
al stocking  of  the  produce  In  stores  that  a 
determination  can  be  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  quality  of  the  produce  wlU  be  suffi- 
ciently Improved  through  fast  transportation 
by  air  to  offset  any  premium  in  price  to  the 
consumer  that  may  exist  under  actual  com- 
mercial conditions.  Should  the  optimistic 
view  prove  to  be  true,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween air-and-surface  transit  charges  be 
eliminated  or  otherwise  entirely  compen- 
sated for,  I  believe  it  is  not  trite  to  say  that 
the  sky  is  the  limit  for  the  future  of  farm- 
produce  shipment  by  air. 

As  for  the  farmers  of  this  country,  I  am 
sure  they  will  be  enthusiastically  watching 
the  developments  in  the  air-cargo  field.  A 
favorable  turn  of  events  along  this  line  could 
be  a  great  boon  to  their  business — particu- 
larly in  the  post-war  period. 

FCHtXCAST  ON  An  FaEtGRT 

(Address  by  E.  S.  Evans,  founder  of  the  Wayne 
University  Research  on  Air  Cargo) 
This  luncheon  marks  another  milestone  In 
the  progress  of  aviation.  "Qie  war  has  made 
us  leiipfrog  many  milestones.  But  from  the 
standpoint  of  post-war  aviation — and  the 
consumer  of  air-borne  goods — this  Is  prob- 
ably tbe  most  significant  milestone  since  air- 
cargo  transport  has  been  discussed. 

PICKXD  TCSTZBOAT — kATSM  TOBiAT 

Ripe  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  are  serrad 
here  today  which  only  yesterday  vibrated  on 
the  vine  thousands  of  miles  from  each  other. 
"Picked  yesterdsy— eaten  today"  will  be  the 
slogan  of  tomorrow.  This  marvaloaa  t'omapt 
In  merchandising  and  traniportatiao  la  not 


new.  The  Incas.  at  the  time  of  the  Spanlab 
conquest  of  Peru,  had  fruits  and  vsgetablaa 
from  the  lowlands  served  on  their  tables  94 
hours  after  they  had  been  picked  In  the  gar- 
dens  and  orchards  a  hundred  miles  away. 
But  the  Incas  had  to  depend  for  these  deli- 
cacies on  fast  human  runners.  Today  wa 
look  to  the  heavens  for  our  swift  runnara, 
and  not  only  Just  the  favored  few.  but  ev«ry« 
one  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  banefiu  of  air 
transport. 

an  TSANapoar  viasus  convsntiomai.  Mcmaoa 
The  series  of  studies  being  made  by  tha 
Wsyne  University  U  {ivttm;  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  a  practical  basts  for  more  accu- 
rate comparison  between  air-cargo  transpor- 
tation and  conventional  methods.  Tbasa 
studies  permit  a  shipper  at  a  glance  to  sea 
whether  it  will  pay  him  to  ship  by  air  or 
otherwise.  Air  lines  can  ascertain  from  these 
Btudtes  what  business  they  can  develop  at 
various  ton-mile  charges.  Thus,  the  wtaola 
picture  of  air-freight  transportation  takes  on 
a  tangible  form  that  It  has  never  had  before. 
The  railroads  can  adjust  InteUlgently  by 
using  these  charts  of  probabilities.  A  busi- 
nessman can  mors  ascurately  calculate  the 
potentialities  of  air  csrgo.  For  the  first  time 
we  can  estimate  avliitlon's  proper  place  la 
cargo  transportation. 

oasAics  AHO  axALmaa 

1  have  been  accusal  of  being  an  Incorrigi- 
ble optimist  where  aviation  is  concerned.  In 
1920  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  speech 
before  the  United  States  Chamber  ot  Com- 
meree  In  which  I  said: 

"I  believe  that  we  are  going  to  sas  grsst 
airliners — perhaps  with  a  speed  of  M  miles 
an  hour — carrying  SO  to  100  tons  which  will 
be  used  for  transporting  our  freight.  Those 
planes  will  bum  low-priced  fuel,  and  they 
will  transport  their  freight  cheaply  enough 
tor  the  businessmen  of  the  country  to  usa 
them." 

Tims  has  proved  how  conservative  X  was. 

comraasiow  or  Mn.rrABT  rtAjras  wiSHrvL 

THIMKIMO 

I  have  now  been  asked  to  give  a  forecast  on 
air  freight  for  the  radio.  To  do  so.  I  shall 
have  to  debunk  some  populsr  conceptions 
about  air  cargo.  Dtlly  ws  bear  that  after 
the  war  the  Government  Is  going  to  ssll  Its 
Liberators  and  Flying  Fortraaass  for  a  song, 
and  that  buyers  expect  to  convert  them  to 
air  transport  and  r<«p  a  fortuns.  This  Is 
bunk.  H  would  be  like  converting  a  liattlc- 
ship  to  a  tramp  steamer  and  economically 
Just  ss  Impracticable.  With  such  a  conver- 
sion it  would  be  impossible  for  the  operator 
to  meet  competition  from  well-designed  new 
air  transports  built  specifically  for  cargo 
carrying. 

And  more  Important  still.  It  would  ba 
disastrous  to  the  engineering  and  commer- 
cial development  of  iitr  transport  and  to  tha 
future  of  the  air-cargo  business  to  have  the 
Government's  military  bomlwrs  tossed  Into 
the  open  mariwt.  It  would  be  equally  dan- 
fannis  to  hsve  the  present  15,000  military 
tzansports  bargained,  off  without  the  most 
careful  study.  Such  a  procedure  wotild  re- 
tard aircraft  development  for  a  decade. 
ICllltary  transports  in  llmttad  quantltlaa — 
some  of  which  were  originally  taken  over 
from  the  airlines  and  converted  to  mUltary 
use — should,  of  course,  be  uUllaed  to  brtd^a 
the  air  transport  gap  until  modern  cargo 
carriers  can  be  built  and  delivered. 
TUizx  pcacnrr  ohlt  or  bailboad  raneirr  la 

AXB  CAinnBATS 

It  has  also  been  said  that  air  tranaporta 
will  put  the  railroads  out  of  buslxMss.  Bunk  I 
The  freight  which  may  be  expected  ultimately 
to  take  to  tbe  air  totals  about  t  psreent  ot 
that  now  carried  by  the  raOroad.  It  In  tha 
next  5  years  or  so  aviation  can  "woo"  1  pez- 
ent  at  tbla  total  baldtt.  It 
tn  an 
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AB-ciaoo  TtAjrsroBTATum  rnu.  or  xntamct 
To  ■olte  •  fair  ooaipaf  laon  of  air  Uancpor- 
toUoo  wtth  Uu  rmUroadi,  w«  bav*  (o  go  back 
to  abcut  IMO.  wbM  tb«  rftilraa4ls  were  •i.lil 
■Cnifgllaf  wttli  ttkvir  •twtlnaarlna  kod  opera* 
Itri— I  gtfteultlw.  Tnday,  Ui  I»-'4.  alrptaOM 
M  a  mtmm  ei  tm^t  tniMportaUon  art  at 
about  tba  mom  l««il  of  progw  tHat  tba 
raUroadi  www  la  1«M.  or  troekiaff  wm  In 
101  A. 

T&uKB,  rrc 

iMUiua  tlM  alrptaiM  must 
MgotlM.  Vor  InManec, 
I  «C  ncMl  Boton.  which  weuUl  raduca 
tha  foM  aott  o<  pianos  by  about  M  parMBt. 
Tba  Oarmaaa  have  UMd  Dtaeel  alrplaaa  an< 


■in«  for  a 
Car  Oo.  la 


iaa«  ttaa. 


The  Packard  Motor 
ttlas.  under  Captain 


1  pound  to  tba  borMpover, 
fully.  His  deatb  atoppad 
Tha  )at  pripwlil—  ««tae 
saaoUno.  I  aa  totd 
it  can  opamta  oa  a  oomparaUTely  cheap  fuel 
Bilstwre.  Further  progwai  In  cheaper  fuel 
•bould  be  eapected. 

tm  «M  fliM  9t  ^tttmn  «a  have  yet  to  buiM 
•  loeoaaottve  or  the  air  designed  properly  for 
the gltder  trein  operation.  Oltders.  u  freight 
can  of  tha  future,  ere  atUl  tn  tti«lr  infancy, 
and  they  land  theBeetrce  to  niany  economies 
that  hare  not  yat  been  tried. 


I  bsve  been  quoted  ae  aaylni;  that 
Uaers  euch  as  the  Normmndie  or  9«eM«  Mary 
probably  will  never  be  buUt  again.  I  believe 
thia  Is  true,  but  that  flylac  boau  wtU  sweep 
th9  aaaaof  earco-carrylng  shl|^a — that  is  bunk. 

flhtpe  are  able  to  carry  cargo  for  one-tenth 
Of  1  cent  a  ton-mile,  but  seaplanes  or  large 
•teplanee  may  newr  fet  their  eoeta  below  a 
cents  a  ton -mile.  Such  a  differential  pre- 
•ta^ee  the  dlmlnation  of  aurfaee  veesels. 
Vlytac  boata.  of  whleb  the  Mmrt  at  today  is 
only  a  email  sample,  will,  according  to  Glenn 
Martin,  carry  40  percent  more  net  cargo  than 
lai^  planee  of  the  same  slse.  and.  of  course. 
Vin  ha  able  to  alight  on  either  ocean  or  In- 
land waters.    This  Is  a  field  yet  unexplored. 


aar  ABATK  casgo  akd  pa 

We  should  have  in  the  United  States  In  all 
post-wmr  cotnmerclal  centers  well -equipped 
cargo  airports  separate  from  paaseoger  alr- 
and  at  all  major  croesroads  there 
!  be  landing  strips  which  can  be  uaed  by 
amall  planee  or  In  an  emergency  by  large 

Aiapuuns  or  TOMoaaow 
Let's  be  realistic  about  the  present  but  op- 
ttmlstte  about  the  future.  Today  we  are 
only  St  tha  beginning  ot  tha  devalopment  oC 
aur  tranaport.  I  look  forward  to  a  tomorrow 
which  wUI  see  jet  propulsion  alrplanee  flying 
■t  MO  miles  an  hour  or  more  In  the  snb- 
■mioepbere.  and  at  hardly  leas  speed,  with 
great  cargo-carrying  capacity,  the  flying  wing. 
The  glldar  freight  train  wlU  fill  a  gap  In  air 
Btton  beeaiue  a  glider  can  take 
loads  and  by  adding  or  subtracting 
gUders  to  the  train  adjustment  can  be  made 
with  greater  aeenosny  to  cargo  demands. 
Tha  eargo-carrytaig  capacity  of  the  helicopter 
vW  be  cnnatgned  to  the  family  shopping 
toor  or  suburban  deliveries. 

I  remember  my  father  telling  me  when  I 
was  a  little  boy  that  my  grandfather  wae 
approached  by  Mr.  Howe  who  wanted  to  eell 
aloek  In  a  oompany  for  the  '"•^'t^  of 
maefalnee.  and  my  grandfather  de- 
that  it  was  a  foolish  Idea  and  that  no 
woanan  would  ever  give  up  her  needle  for 
aocna  gadget  oC  a  machine.  My  father  re- 
gretftdly  told  me  that  If  his  father  had  put 
a  few  hxmdred  dollars  In  Mr.  Howe  s  Com- 
paq *>•  would  have  goUen  returns  of  over  a 
mllthaa  dfoUars. 
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flying  cargo. 

This  sttJdy  on  sir  cargo 
ftrtalU  and  vegetaMee  hai 
It.  a  aMM^  coHi mendabfc 
studies  are  merely  an 
be  done  tinder  existing 
and    praetlcee.    Air 
vioualy  so  young  that  R 
to  the  rates  and  practices 
The  approach  in  this 
movements  by  air  might 
eur  In  the  Held  ot 
varying  imtas.    Thtu  It 
show   the  manttfacturer 
shipper,  and  the  consumei 
tmder  varying  operating 
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U  h«  can  make  an 
a  certain  volume  of  a 
sUted  cost,  the 
new  meaning  given  to 
operator  can   make  his 
oordlngly.    Thia  is  an 
to  permit  the  intelligent 
business  ezpanaion. 

Merchanrtlalng  by  air 
which  you  will  hear  a  greafc 
time  in  the  future.    The 
the  actual  transportation 
the  only  things  which  th4 
praise  in  determining 
Incidentally,  those  rates 
very  drastically  and  as 
of  flying  cargo  will  rise 
a  few  things  wlilch.  in 
relate  to  the  pocketbook. 

New  markets  will  be 
abtaa:  new  opportunltlea 
the  marketing  of  gooda 
pends   upon  tlmeliivees. 
portent  fields  for  flying 
Ing  primarily  of  types  ol 
can  be  less  expensive, 
so  heavy  as  when  shippii^ 
If  It  Is  not  so  heavy,  the 
apply  to  a  smaller -weight 
dling  can  be  eliminated  in 
an  airplane  can  go  direetl 
anywhere.    Breakage  and 
duced  and.  In  many  case  t 
surance  will  be  saved 
less  and  the  time  of 
redtKcd .     In ventia  lee  ear 
a  consumer  maiteet  is 
than  days  and  weeks  of 
middleman.     In   some  a 
can  be  dlmtnated  because 
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quired,  may  possibly  be 
absolutely  free,  at  lOXXM 
more  feet  altitude 
you  want  the  cargo  to 
ably  many  other  items 
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answer  as  to  whetlier  the 
be  shipped  by  air. 

I  am  not  one  of  those 
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and  the  steamship  from  the  cargo  field.  It 
would  not  be  hard  to  persuade  me.  on  the 
other  hand,  tbst  the  principal  impetus  of  air 
cargo  will  be  In  the  developmest  of  new  aiar- 
keti.  and  I  can  easily  saa  how  the  ahrlnkaff* 
of  the  acrid  by  air  transportation  might  re- 
stilt  In  such  an  acceleration  of  new  market 
actirlty  as  actually  to  inereaaa  the  cargo 
btisinesa  uf  the  steamship  Unas  and  tha  rail* 
roads.  I  say  tb«se  things  are  posalblllUca; 
no  one  can  be  sure.  I  am  rsmliided  In  this 
connection  that  It  was  thought  as  lata  aa 
1880  that  railroads  ootild  not  compete  with 
waterwaya  and  csnals  except  wbara  speedy 
carriage  was  estentlal.  I  repeat,  therefore, 
that  however  pleasant  It  may  be  to  Indulge 
In  prophecy,  the  making  of  careful  analytical 
studies  showing  what  commodities  will  move 
at  stated  costs.  Is  the  practical  and  sensible 
wsy  to  get  on  with  the  development  of  flying 
cargo.  I  congratulate  you  and  wish  for  you 
a  succession  of  achleycments  In  your  stiulles. 

Thi  AncpocT  Awo  Toxm  CosrMimrrT 

(Address  by  Charles  I.  Stanton.  Administra- 
tor of  Civil  Aeronautics  I 
In  aviation,  the  Impossible  has  a  habit  ot 
beromttig  a  reality  overnight.    Only  3  years 
ago.  men  who  prophealad  IMO-txanher  raids 

00  BTTlin  were  looked  oo  aa  good  candidatas 
for  the  Job  of  authoring  comic  strips.  To- 
day th's  "tmpoasibility "  has  moved  to  the 
front  page.  At  about  the  seme  tlBM.  the 
President's  call  for  100.000  planes  a  year  waa 
termed  faatastlr.  Today  the  assembly  Unsa 
are  rolling  them  out  at  this  "taapoaslhler 
rate,  and  an  increasing  proportion  at  our 
output  is  made  up  of  heavy  bombers  rather 
than  light  training  or  fighter  planes. 

You  can  see  why  it's  rtcky  to  sttempt  fore- 
casts in  the  aviation  business.  Such  amas- 
Ing  things  do  happen  that  you're  tempted  to 
offer  wild  gueaaee.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
servaUve  watimatee  are  danirerous,  beeause 
any  development  programs  ba'wd  on  them 
may  be  nuide  obeolete  by  rapid  aviation 
progress. 

Kow  that  aviation  is  our  leading  Industry, 
with  production  valued  at  920M0J0O0  a  year, 
everybody  realizes  its  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture national  economy,  and  youll  find  self- 
appointed  experts  on  the  subject  everywhere 
you  turn.     I  hesltaie  to  Join  this  company. 

1  admit  I  dont  kiu>w  all  the  answers.  But 
as  spokesman  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. I  do  feel  It  my  duty  to  put  for- 
ward a  few  suggeetions  based  on  the  17 
years'  experience  of  C.  A.  A.  and  Its  prede- 
oesBor  agencies  in  this  field. 

During  that  time  we  have  made  our  share 
of  mistakes  and.  I  hope,  learned  something 
from  them.  We  have  also  watched  oUiers 
make  mistakes,  and  have  learned  a  few  lea- 
sons  in  this  way.  One  phase  of  aviation  in 
which  mistakes  have  been  plentiful  enough 
to  teach  us  quite  a  bit  for  luture  use  is  that 
of  airports. 

We  have  seen  the  creation  of  what  were 
thought  to  be  de  luxe  airports,  only  to  find 
that  advancements  in  aircraft  construction 
made  neceesary  longer  approach  paths  and 
nmways.  while  the  growth  of  the  surrotindlng 
metropolitan  area  nuwle  such  extension  Im- 
possible. 

In  other  cases,  we  have  seen  airports  so 
placed  that  tiie  trip  through  surface  traffic 
from  aUport  to  town  wastes  much  of  the  time 
saved  In  traveling  by  air. 

Where  the  city  has  been  lucky  eiKn^  to 
get  Its  airport  properly  located — and  too  otten 
this  has  been  a  matter  of  luck  rather  than 
planning— there  may  have  been  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  the  provision  of  terminal  buildings, 
hangars,  and  other  facilities  which  sufiple- 
ment  the  landing  areas  themselves.  The  re- 
sults, if  not  the  cause,  are  readily  apparent 
to  the  traveler,  in  such  forms  as  ttaae  loet 
in  way-billing  him  and  getting  hta  Tiagiagi  off 
and  on  planes. 

Today,  our  cities  do  not  aeem  to  be  heading 
for  a  repetition  of  these  mistakes,  which  *ere 
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largely  the  result  of  underestimating  the 
aviation  potential.  If  anything,  they  are 
leaning  toward  building  airports  of  slae  and 
cost,  which  take  very  strong  Imagination  to 
Justify, 

I  am  not  so  much  worried  about  possible 
overbuilding,  however,  as  I  am  about  the  fact 
that  many  of  us  are  too  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  buUd  without  adequate  attention  to 
over-all  planning.  We  may  not  repeat  the 
specific  mutakes  of  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
but  if  we  follow  the  bsntc  mistake  of  allowing 
our  airport*  to  "jes'  grow",  like  Topsy,  we 
are  bound  to  have  trouble. 

Airplanes  move  so  fsst,  and  there  are 
so  many  of  them  even  now.  that  we  cannot, 
with  safety,  plan  even  the  smallest  air- 
port, unless  we  take  the  broadest  view  of 
the  sky  traffic  involved  In  a  wide  surrounding 
area. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  the  air  space  affected 
by  an  airport  is  far  greater  than  the  ground 
area.  In  the  case  of  certain  locutions  in 
Detroit,  for  example,  air  space  of  both  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  is  Involved.  An 
airport  In  the  New  York  Ctty  area  may  affect 
the  air  space  over  two  States. 

Problems  of  this  kind  begin  to  arise  when 
you  talk  of  only  one  airport.  Imagine  the 
complications  when  you  undertake  to  spot 
half  a  dosMb  or  more  fields  in  and  around 
a  big  city,  as  you  will  have  to  do  to  ac- 
commodate private  and  commercial  post-war 
traffic. 

It  is  evident  that  If  new  airports  are 
not  to  create  traffic  tangles  they  must  t)e 
built  tn  accordance  with  a  comprehensive 
national  plan.  That  Is  not  to  say  airport 
building  must  be  the  exclusive  domain  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  C.  A.  A.  Is 
not  making  a  bid  for  bureaucratic  aggrandize- 
ment. 

We  are  merely  offering  to  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  other  potential  airport  sponsors 
the  benefit  of  our  experience  and  advice. 
In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  Con- 
gress directed  the  Administrator  to  make 
a  Nation-wide  survey  of  airport  needs.  Sucli 
a  study  was  made  and  submitted,  and  in 
1940  Congress  made  its  first  direct  appro- 
priation to  the  C.  A.  A.  for  airport  construc- 
tion, allotting  $40,000,000.  Since  then  we 
have  been  authorized  to  spend  a  total  of 
8400.000,000  on  airfields.  All  of  this,  how- 
ever, was  available  for  expenditure  on  air- 
ports which  were  certified  as  necessary  for 
national  defense  by  a  board  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Commerce. 

In  this  period  of  a  little  more  than  3  years 
the  C.  A.  A.  program  has  been  responsible  for 
the  construction  or  substantial  improvement 
of  619  airports.  We  have  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  airports  suitable  for  airline  operation 
from  94  at  the  end  of  1940  to  1.085  at  the  end 
of  1943.  In  the  course  of  this  work  we  have 
achieved  many  technical  advances  in  matters 
of  soil  stability,  paving  materials  and  meth- 
ods, drainage,  and  other  problems  of  airport 
construction  which,  even  though  basic,  had 
not  been  fully  explored. 

The  program  we  are  now  completing  Is 
guided,  as  you  probably  know,  by  needs  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  with  possible  poet-war 
use  a  deciding  factor  when  there  is  a  choice 
among  sites  which  meet  military  require- 
ments. Thanks  to  this  program  we  now  have 
Rtwut  3.000  airports,  contrasted  with  some 
2,300  at  the  end  of  1940. 

As  we  near  the  point  where  the  needs  of  the 
armed  services  are  satisfied.  It  Is  In  order  to 
look  around  us  and  determine  whether  the 
post-war  needs  of  air  commerce  will  also  be 
adequately  met  by  this  net  work  of  airports. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  has 
been  bringing  up-to-date  its  survey  of  our 
national  airport  requirements,  and  we  find 
that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  double 
the  present  nimiber  of  fields  to  accommodate 
the  expected  air  traffic  of  the  early  poet-war 
years.  That  Is,  we  will  need  about  6,000  ports 
by  1950. 


This  Immedlstely  raises  questions  of  eon« 
cem  to  all.  How  Is  stich  an  airport  system 
to  be  build  and  financed?  Should  the  Job  be 
underuken  by  the  Federal  Government?  Or 
by  the  State  governmenu?  Or  by  local  au- 
thorities?   Or  by  a  oombinatlcn  of  all  three? 

A  major  question  of  policy  u  involved 
here— one  that  you  and  the  electorate  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  make, 
speaking  throtogh  your  duly  elected  rcpre- 
senutlves  in  the  Congress, 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
the  8Mte  governments  become  partners  in 
building  the  Nstlon't  post-war  civil  alrporu 
system  In  general  accord  with  principles 
worked  out  in  building  our  national  highway 
system—admittedly  the  best  in  the  world. 
If  the  Pireaident  and  tha  Congress  suthorlze 
a  Federal-aid  airport  program,  funds  cotild 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  by  the  C.  A.  A. 
upon  the  basis  of  some  accepted  formula. 
Such  a  formula,  we  believe,  ahotild  Uke  ac- 
count of  four  factors— (1)  the  area,  (7)  popu- 
lation, (3)  number  of  registered  aircraft,  and 
(4)  the  existing  ntimber  of  accredited  alr- 
porU  In  each  State.  As  In  the  Federal  high- 
way system,  each  State  woiUd  have  to  match 
a  specified  percentage  of  lu  quota  of  Federal 
funds. 

Airport  improvements  or  construction 
projects  wotild  be  selected  snd  carried  out  by 
the  State's  own  aviation  agency.  Only  proj- 
ects fitting  the  natioiMl  airport  plan  would 
be  eligible  for  Federal  aid.  and  C.  A.  A.  stand- 
ards for  location,  lay-out,  and  construction 
for  the  class  of  airport  proposed  would  have 
to  be  met. 

Whatever  agency  finances  and  builds  air- 
ports, a  mass  of  advance  planning  will  be 
necessary.  In  order  that  such  material  will 
be  available  without  delay  when  the  need 
arises,  the  C.  A.  A.,  In  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  planning  groups  where  they  exist, 
has  already  begun  studies  leading  toward 
preparation  of  a  systematic  plan  for  airports. 
We  have  had  excellent  results  working  locally 
with  the  Michigan  Board  of  Aeronautics,  In 
the  persons  of  Thomas  Walsh  and  George 
Roff. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  planning  of  buildings 
and  other  facilities  is  almoet  as  Important 
as  planning  of  the  landing  areas  themselves, 
and  the  C.  A.  A.  has  also  started  work  com- 
piling Information  in  this  field  for  the  benefit 
of  Interested  users.  We  entered  this  field  be- 
cause we  found  that  while  architects  and 
engineers  designing  buildings  for  special  pur- 
poses ordinarily  have  access  to  data  compiled 
over  a  period  of  years  of  periodicals,  book 
publishers,  and  others,  such  Information  was 
not  available  on  airport  termliuils,  highly 
specialized  as  they  are. 

Our  airport  building  design  unit  is  not 
ready,  at  this  time,  to  offer  suggestions,  but 
Is  gathering  information  on  existing  airports 
and  Ideas  from  those  experienced  in  airport 
operation.  In  this  manner  we  hope  to  com- 
pile and  analyze  a  ftmd  of  specific  Informa- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  advise  communi- 
ties what  facilities  their  airport  buildings 
should  contain,  what  space  these  facilities 
require,  and  what  relation  they  must  have  to 
each  other  to  function  efficiently. 

Throughout  thU  study,  the  Importance  of 
flexibility  will  be  emphasized.  Remember- 
ing that  many  cities  once  planned  what 
seemed  adequate  airport  buildings  only  to 
find  them  outmoded  even  before  they  were 
completely  occupied,  we  will  attempt  to  an- 
ticipate the  possible  needs  of  any  airport 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  suggest  building 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  future 
expansion. 

We  hope  to  provide  aaalstancc  on  two  other 
phases  of  airport  planning  to  communities 
desiring  it.  Already  under  way  is  a  study 
of  airport  management  experience,  from 
which  we  hope  to  assemble  methods  proven 
successful  in  keeping  airports  out  of  the  red. 


a  rotor  which  has  msrked  their  aceount 
books  more  often  than  not. 

In  the  near  future  we  also  InteiMI  to  iMfia 
a  survey  ct  the  place  of  airports  in  con* 
munlty  planning.  It  Is  obvloxjs  that  air. 
ports  have  a  close  relatlotuhip  to  every  phase 
of  city  growth.  Proper  Integration  with  tho 
local  road  system,  for  example,  would  pro- 
vide a  fast  route  from  the  airport  to  town. 
Instead  of  foretng  the  air  traveler  to  waste 
parhaps  an  hour's  time  crawling  througb 
heavy  automobile  traffic. 

There  are  many  more  phases  of  city  plan- 
ning which  are  lapartant  to  airport  develop- 
ment. As  aviation  grows,  we  can  aipaet  to 
see  the  creation  of  mtUtlple  airports  to  ierva 
varied  community  needs.  Speaking  hypo- 
thetlcally,  for  I  have  made  no  sttidy  of  the 
sltustion  here,  Detroit  in  1050  might  need 
two  or  more  terminals  for  alr-Une  passengers, 
mail  and  air  cargo,  and  perhaps  twice  as 
msny  for  local  private  and  commercUl  flying. 
Study  might  shov  the  need  for  still  a  third 
type  of  port,  a  downtown  landing  place  for 
commuters  or  others  using  helicopters. 
These  really  are  city  planning  problems 
which  need  to  be  tackled. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enotigb  to  indlcata 
how  viui  a  role  planning  plays  In  sound  air- 
port development.  We  in  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  stand  ready  to  oSer  to  all 
who  want  it  every  assistance  within  our 
power  (snd  fiuuls)  in  msklng  and  carrying 
through  such  plans. 

OboaaL  KanNo 

(Address  of  Miss  Boise  Davison,  director.  New 

York  Herald  Tribune  Home  Institute) 

This  Is  a  history-making  occasion.  Four 
countries  and  eight  sir  lines,  extending  from 
Canada  to  South  America,  have  cooperated 
with  Wayne  University  and  the  Detroit  Board 
of  pommerce  to  make  possible  this  alr-bornt 
luncheon  and  demonstration. 

Vine-  and  taee-ripeneft  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, some  of  which  were  picked  only  yester- 
day thousands  of  air  miles  away — still  eweet, 
fresh,  and  almost  warm  from  tropical  sun- 
shine— have  been  transported  in  oommerciai- 
Elzed  shipments  for  the  first  time. 

Five  of  our  grest  growing  States — itish  Cali- 
fornia, sunny  Texas,  tropical  Florida.  Arizona, 
and  good  old  reliable  Pennsylvania — home  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  and  the  mushroom — have 
sent  their  most  epicurean  harvest  for  this 
event. 

From  Mexico.  Centra]  and  South  America, 
have  been  fiown  exotic  fruiu  and  vegetables 
once  too  perishable  to  ship. 

Gathered  here  today  are  those  whose  deci- 
sions and  enthusiasms  are  bound  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  every  home.  Here  are 
alr-Une  executives  and  aircraft  manufacturers 
who  sre  shaping  the  sky  roads  ot  tomorrow. 
Here  are  produce  leaders  who  have  entered 
enthusiastically  Into  the  post-wsr  picture  to 
bring  new  vartety  to  tomorrow's  dinner  table. 

If  you  could  see  the  tropical  picture  this 
crysul  room  makes  with  lU  tables  laden  with 
exhibitions  of  unusual  fruiu  and  ve<jetables 
from  the  Caribbean  and  f rem  fsr  places  In  our 
own  country,  you  would  see  the  native  fruits 
and  v^etables  In  the  form  of  model  csrgo 
planes. 

The  Imperial  Valley  of  California  has  sent 
a  glider,  suggesting  the  glider  freight  train 
of  the  future  out  of  compliment  to  Col.  Id- 
ward  8.  Evans,  father  of  gliding  and  founder 
of  the  Wayne  University  reeearch  on  air 
cargo. 

From  Florida  comes  a  flying  boat  made  of 
strange  and  delicious  frttlts  and  vegetables. 

The  speakers  are  weartng  leis  at  white. 
pink,  and  purple  flowers  with  pendants  at 
white  orchids. 

Before  me  la  aa  orange  flllad  with  a  i 
in  which  figa.  dataa.  California 
BrazO  nula  maha  i 
delieions  eoaeoetkm  la 
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Wb«n  CoLaael  BvukC.  pioneer  In  »lr  truu- 
portatkm  wfhIUhtl  Um  Idward  3.  Evans 
p«nt  for  air  caifo  rweTch.  little  did  be 
think  he  vould  be  pioneering  in  global  vege- 
tabl*  pUtea  and  fnilt  cocktalla. 

This  air  cargo  be  brings  todaj  shows  whst 
ttM  air  aga  can  raallx  do  to  change  our 
■uadanla  at  «*tlng. 

Sigh  if  you  anil  for  th«  "good  old  dsys." 
Ifot  ma.  Wa  are  on  the  thraahoid  of  a  new 
ar»  in  eating.  This  luncheon  today  in  avia- 
tion parlance  Is  the  "take-off."  As  the  world 
shrinks  in  dt't^n*^  because  of  air  transport, 
our  hahlta  and  our  dinner  tables  expand  to 
fcafinnia  mora  cosmopolitan. 

Onr  poat-war  vegetable  piste  may  include 
bsarts  of  pahna  from  the  South  Pacific  with 
ehayotaa  from  Guatemala — an  exotic  squash 
aervad  hera  today.  Dasheens  from  Florida — 
tUk  III  altch  win  alternate  with  the  local 
potato.  Aad.  earrota  for  good  eyealght  to  the 
air  age  when  we  shall  all  be  driving  heli- 
copters and  skycan  (we  hope). 

The  good-neighbor  cocktail  of  tomorrow 
aerved  here  for  the  first  time  today  contains 
aaafOataen.  said  to  be  the  moat  choice  food 
In  the  world.  Todays  lint  enp  will  be  manna 
dnJ^ped  from  the  aklea  imto  many  post-war 
dlaaer  tables.  It  haa  a  Juicy  roae-tinted  or 
enamy  pulp  divided  orangtwise  and  tasted 
to  me  today  like  a  beavenly  combination  of 
pineapple,  grape,  peach,  and  strawberry. 

Cbayote.  loqnat.  cassava,  platln — it  soxinds 
Hke  poetry— or  a  Berlitz  course — they  mean 
aquaah.  pltim.  and  baking  banana.  Tbeee 
are  only  a  few  at  the  aaotlc  air  candidates 
for  oar  tahlea  fiwii  IMM  JBorlca  in  reciproc- 
ity tat  our  good  North  American  produce  In 
the  aga  of  air  to  come. 

But  now  alas!  Time  compels  me  to  come 
to  the  end  of  this  drool  story. 


Fuiuaa  Of  Am  TiAivspoaT  fob 
nrans  SMS  Vi 


(Addraaa  by  WUUam  Oarfitt.  eaeeiitive  vice 
It,  United  Fraah  PNiit  *  VegeUble 
) 

If  there  is  any  truth  In  the  old  saying  that 
Important  eventa  cast  their  shadows  before 
them — and  who  can  doubt  its  truth — this 
meeting  is  being  betd  in  the  shadow  of  the 
graataal  development  in  civilian  transporta- 
tion phfloaophy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
For.  w««  we  not  on  the  threahold  of  a  mighty 
revolution  in  thinking  and  planning  for  the 
future  transport  of  men  and  goods,  this  as- 
would  never  have  been  called  to> 


I  have  listened  with  rapt  atMorptlon  to 
what  our  Secretary  of  Agrlieumire  has  said, 
not  only  beeauae  ho  has  tempered  his 
propheaiee  with  the  wisdom  of  sound  experi- 
ence, but  l>ccause  the  future  be  looks  for- 
:  to  la  the  same  future  to  which  our  mil- 
ef  giuwwa.  and  our  thoorands  of  dis- 
tributors, also  aspire  What  we  seek  la 
merely  a  quicker,  safer,  more  economical 
of  moving  periahable  commodities 
ttelr  fleMs  and  grovea  to  the  kitchens 
of  our  hungry  people. 

Ttie  nature  of  Secretary  Wlckard's  organl- 
Mtlon  needs  no  exptanatton.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, owe  will  be  better  tmderstood  at  a  time 
like  this  for  a  fear  «or<li  about  its  functions 
and  remonalNlltlea.  The  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  VOgataUe  Aaaoelation  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganisation of  growers,  growers'  sales  agent, 
shippers,  and  wtiniaaale  distributors  of  per- 
Iriiable-soll  prodncts.  It  has  monbers  In 
each  of  the  4t  Statea.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  provinoaa  of  Canada,  and  the  Be- 
puhllc  of  MaHco. 

Though  It  neither  produces,  buys,  nor  sells 
ttM  products  of  nature  with  which  It  Is  con- 
oamod.  It  is  Interested  In  every  phase  of  pro- 
dttctton  and  dlstribuUon.  from  the  time  the 
eeed  goea  into  the  groiind  or  the  — pnwg  la 
planted,  untfl  the  product  U  ready  for  con- 
sumption In  some  markat  place  a  thmiaanrt 
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sincerely  interest^ 
such  a  project  as  this 
measure  by  the  brilllani 
grown  aemitropical   and 
vegetables  which  have 
place  into  a  veritable 
made  today's  repast  a 
what  our  senses  msy  ea 
the  year,  as  soon  as  air 
of  age. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Pai 
Pennsylvania  Central 
cago  Ik  Southern,  and 
Western  airlines  for 
gorgeous  exhibits 
der  thst  we  may  feast 
inner    man.    on    this 
Theae  token  shipments 
tinder  most  dilficult 
foreshadow  of  what  the 
our  industry. 

Ws  are  slso  Indebted 
growers  and  shippers 
Ida  Citrus   Commission, 
tattle    Committee,    the 
Vegetable  Growers  A 
the  Western  Growers 
and  California— and 
groups — for  their 
and  shipping    these 
may  gain  a  clearer 
things  to  come. 

And  while  I  am  on 
knoirtadgmenta.  I  wish 
to    Dia.    Bpencer    A. 
Thomas:  to  their 
work    being   reported 
chief    sponsor,    Mr. 
choostog  fruits  and 
Jcct  of  their  painataklni 
they  have  choeen  wisely 
no  class  of  freight 
to    provide    a 
tonnage  than  these 

Tlunigh  I  may  aounc 
what  I  Shan  refer  to  as 
of  projecting  our  industiy 
futtire.  I  hope  Dr.  Lar^c 
aides  wHI  accept  what  I 
evidence  of  our  eagernet  s 
cowse  plotted  by  actui  1 
than    by    drawlng-boarp 
any    aeemlng   criticism 
apologize  to  advance  to 
and  to  Dr.  Larsen  in 

Secretary  Wlckard 
his  sudlenoe  a  great 
side    of    his    Departroeit 
I  shall  try  to  be  as 
of  you  who  occupy  the 
this  parade  of  facts  and 
Justifiable  to  lift  the 
a  brief  glimpse  behind 
the    greatest    branches 
dnstry — a   branch   whicftt 
taken    for  granted   tha ; 
stop  to  give  it  more  thai 

If  I  told  you  that  the 
tion  of  fruits  and  v 
In   their  fresh   aixl 
yearly  to  something 
you  might  still  have  a 
of  our  buaineea.    But 
tma  vaat  quanttty.  if 
trato  of  44-foot 
97J0O  mllea  long,  or  one 
round  the  earth— our 
raaUy  big. 

It  should  not  be  s 
the   Qammcrelal    grower 
market  distributor  of 
tables  is  kewily  totareste^ 
proved  method  of 
ucts  mua4  of  aeceaaity 
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the  subject  of  ac- 
pay  special  tribute 
IJaisen    and    Jerome 
to  the  splendid 
and    to    their 
S.    Evans,    for 
as  the  sub- 
research.    We  feel 
there  is  probably 
com^iodlties  more  likely 
year-roiuid    air 
pro^lucts  of  nature, 
unduly  critical  of 
slide-rule  method 
into  Its  alr-bome 
and  his  todustrious 
shall  say  merely  aa 
to  see  our  future 
experience  rather 
projections.     For 
in    my    remarks,    I 
lur  hosts  to  general, 
pi  rticular. 


detl 


spaing 


cirrtal 


mercllully  spared 

of  the  statistical 

'8    responsibilities. 

But.  to  those 

consumer's  seat  to 

prophecy,  I  think  It 
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ia  moat  generous.  They  must  be  marketed  also 
of  necessity  where  people  live  in  the  largest 
numbers.  And  there  Is  an  average  distance 
of  1,400  miles  between  our  chief  areas  of  pro- 
duction and  our  chief  centers  of  consumption. 

As  in  the  past,  the  bulk  of  otir  commodities 
Will  probably  conttoue  to  move  by  suiface 
trauH>ortation  in  the  more  than  las.OCO  re- 
frigerator cars  now  plying  back  and  forth 
over  our  quarter-miilion  mllea  of  railroad  and 
to  the  thouaaoda  of  motortrucks  which  will 
again  tofeat  oanr  public  highways,  once  the 
war  is  won,  and  tires,  gasoline,  and  drivera 
again  become  plentiful.  For  the  moat  part. 
1  believe,  freah  fruits  and  vegetables  will  con- 
tinue to  be  surfaee-bome  as  long  as  railroa4a 
and  highways  continue  to  exist. 

Perhaps  some  air  enthusiasts  will  dlsagrco 
with  this  prediction.  Perhaps  some  have 
visions  of  the  airways  putting  our  railways 
virtually  out  of  the  long-distance-hauling 
business.  And  perhaps  they  are  right,  but  I 
have  yet  to  nacet  a  thoughtful  or  experienced 
transportation  authority  who  bellevea  that 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  all  perish- 
able freight  will  ever  take  to  the  air,  though 
even  a  small  percentage  of  it  will  give  our 
air  lines  all  they  can  handle  for  some  year* 
to  come. 

To  UlusUate.  more  than  600.000  carloads, 
or  carload  equivalents,  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetsbles  are  unloaded  yearly  in  03  of  our 
consuming  marluts.  These  arrivals  amount 
to  nearly  10.000,000  tons.  I  am  using  De- 
partaaent  of  Agriculture  figures.  Now.  with 
the  maximum  capacity  of  transport  planes 
likely  to  be  available  at  the  war's  close  limited 
to  4.2  tons  of  net  freight,  it  would  take  more 
than  14,000  airships  each  flying  3  weekly 
roimd  trips  to  supply  these  63  cities  with  all 
their  frvtlta  and  vegetablea. 

But  let  us  narrow  the  Illustration  down  to 
a  few  cities  for  the  aake  of  simplicity.  Take 
New  York  as  a  claaaleal  example.  This  largest 
of  all  markets  consumes  yearly  about  146,000 
carloads — or  more  than  3,000.000  tons — of 
fresh  fruiU  and  vegetables.  Based  on  4.2  tons 
of  pay  load  per  cargo  plane,  this  would  mean 
more  than  520.000  plane  loads  a  year— or  1 
landing  at  LaOuardia  Field  each  52  secooda. 
day  and  night,  6  days  a  week,  62  weeks  a  jroar. 

To  come  a  little  nearer  home,  let  us  look 
at  our  aeoond  largest  market — Chicago — 
which  tmloads  more  than  62,000  carloads  of 
prodtioe  yearly.  This  is  close  to  1,000.000 
tons— nearly  222,000  plane  loada.  Oonae- 
quently.  Chicago's  municipal  airport  would 
have  to  accommodate  only  710  plane  arrlftfa 
each  24  hours— 1  to  every  2V,  minutes.  At 
that.  I  wonder  where  the  passengers  and  mall 
woxild  find  space  to  land. 

Now.  let  us  take  yoiu:  own  city  of  Detroit 
as  our  last  illustration.  This  city  gets  along 
to  normal  years  with  a  few  more  than  20.000 
ears  of  green  groceriaa.  What  its  wartime 
population  consumes  is  anyliody's  guess. 
However,  Detroit's  relatively  small  produce 
volume  adds  tip  to  the  sum  of  more  than 
aoO.OOO  tons  a  year,  and  this  would  mean 
more  than  72,000  plane  loads — 1  every  6^ 
mtoutes.  24  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week.  52 
weeks  a  year. 

These  flgurea  are  not  polled  out  of  a  hat. 
They  are  realistic  calculations  based  on  known 
data.  I  give  them,  not  to  discourage  thoae 
who  may  be  gazing  at  the  akj  as  the  arena  of 
our  next  adventtire  to  transportation — 
thoiigh  the  skj'  certainly  has  its  limits— but 
aa  a  caution  that  we  will  never  get  our  com- 
modities, or  any  considerable  tonnage  of 
them,  up  toto  the  air  until  we  learn  to  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  Aa  I  have  said,  we 
are  facing  a  revolution  to  tran^xtrtatlon 
phlloaophy;  but  not,  to  my  c^toloa,  the  com- 
plete raseraal  of  methods  some  air  enthusiasts 
▼ialoD. 

And.  as  Secretary  Wickard  has  cald.  many 
commodities  are  now  candidates  for  air 
tran^xirt.  You  would  not  doubt  this  if  you 
had  heard  aa  I  have  to  many  eonXerenceo 
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among  fruit  and  vegetable  men  such  ques- 
tions as:  "When  will  our  transportation  sys- 
tem be  improved?  When  will  we  be  relieved 
of  this  snallfi-pace,  17-mlles-an-hour  move- 
ment of  our  refrigerator  car  trains?  When 
can  we  be  sure  a  7-day  schedule  will  not  take 
14  days?  When  will  we  escape  the  cost  of 
precooling  and  icing?  Will  air  transport 
solve  all  these  problems  for  us?" 

Gentlemen,  I  sincerely  believe  that  air 
transport  will  solve  some  of  them;  that  it 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  to  solve 
others;,  but  I  believe  it  will  never  come  into 
Its  own — will  never  earn  an  enviable  place  as 
a  carrier  cf  freight— until  it  ceases  looking 
upon  itself  as  a  novel,  romantic,  and  totally 
dilTerent  mode  of  transportation,  and  begins 
psychoanalyzing  Itself  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  it  can  contribute  as  a  part — not  as 
the  whole— of  a  national  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

If  there  are  any  among  our  air-minded 
friends  who  look  upon  the  post-war  era  as 
an  opportvmity  to  rush  in  and  nail  down 
private  air-transport  monopolies.  I  am  afraid 
they  are  relying  too  much  upon  the  time- 
honored  philosophy  which  has  been  applied 
to  all  pioneering  enterprises  in  the  past.  That 
is,  the  man  who  gets  there  first  and  stakes  out 
the  first  claim  Is  entitled  to  perpetual  rights 
in  the  area  he  has  preempted  for  himself. 
I  shall  try  to  demonstrate  that  this  thing  is 
too  big  for  any  such  preemption. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  aircraft  manu- 
facturer is  secretly  developing  designs  for  a 
cargo  ship  which  will  blitz  the  industry  after 
the  war  by  putt  14^  into  the  air  a  type  of 
carrier — ^protected  by  exclusive  patents,  to  be 
sure — which  will  make  all  other  transport 
planes  obsolete  overnight,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  he  will  come  out  with  a  cargo  carrier 
which  win  turn  his  plant  into  another  Pull- 
man Standard  Car  Co.  of  the  air  with  exclu- 
sive rights  to  manufacture  or  operate  essen- 
tial air-carrying  equipment. 

Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity,  do 
you  think  anything  like  that  will  be  pos- 
sible? And.  if  it  Is  possible,  will  It  be 
permitted  under  the  necessities  of  national 
security?  For,  unless  we  realize  that  the 
greatest  Impettis  like  to  be  put  behind  post- 
war commercial  air  transport  will  be  that 
of  national  security,  we  are  bound  to  leave 
this  meeting,  and  many  like  it.  only  to 
awaken  with  a  sudden  Jolt  to  the  fact  that, 
while  we  have  been  planning  one  thing  the 
world  has  been  planning  something  entirely 
different. 

It  is  said — and  with  perfect  Justification— 
that  this  Nation  will  come  out  of  World  War 
No.  2.  not  only  with  the  greatest  aircraft- 
production  plant  on  earth — equal,  no  doubt, 
to  all  other  nations  combined — but  with  the 
greatest  trained  fiylng,  operating,  and  manu- 
facturing personnel.  And  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  thousands  of  competent 
young  filers  and  technicians  will  want  to 
remain  in  a  field  in  which  they  have  re- 
ceived their  training.  There  will  be  no  lack 
of  skilled  personnel  after  the  war — but  how 
can  it  be  used  to  the  best  advantage? 

Commercial  air  transport  will  profit  tre- 
mendously from  concentrated  war  experience. 
No  other  Industry  has  ever  inherited  such 
enormous  Impetus  from  the  sacrlllce  of  hu- 
man Uvea — from  the  lavishing  of  billions  upon 
the  altar  of  trial  and  error,  of  waste,  and 
destruction.  Brilliant  planning  and  lead- 
ership have  made  this  the  greatest  mUltary 
air  power  on  earth.  Our  civilian  planning 
and  leadership  must  be  equally  brilliant  and 
objective  If  our  air  futtu-e  is  to  realize  Itt 
destiny. 

The  smartest  aircraft  designers  and  opera- 
tors will  be  those  whose  plans  are  most  adapt- 
able—not merely  those  whose  plans  are  most 
opportune.  The  aeronautical  Industry  has 
brilliant  prospects  if  .t  establishes  a  reputa- 
tion for  stability,  conservatism,  and  restraint. 
If  it  attracts  as  its  leaders  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Arnold,  Spaatz,  King.  Doollttle.  Rlcken- 


backer,  and  Chenault,  It  will  not  have  to  fall 
back  upon  private  monopolies  to  wto  the 
respect  of  its  Government  and  Its  public. 

There  will  also  be  no  lack  of  support  on  our 
Government's  part  in  keeping  its  thoussnds 
of  heroic  young  pilots,  navigators,  ground 
crews,  and  grease  monkeys  gainfully  employed 
at  the  Jobs  they  know  best.  Any  nation 
which  lets  its  trained  air  personnel  go  to 
seed  after  the  war  unless  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  peace  treaty— will  be  as  guilty  of  court- 
ing self-destruction  as  were  our  politiciaiu 
of  another  day  who  disbanded  our  Army, 
grounded  our  Air  Force,  and  scuttled  our 
Navy  in  the  fond  delusion  that  we  had  Just 
ended  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  we  can  look  to  what- 
ever administration  this  Nation  has  'after 
the  present  war  to  be  more  realistic  in  the 
matter  of  national  security  than  was  our 
previous  post-war  Government.  With  this 
belief  firmly  in  mind,  I  look  forward  to  the 
coming  post-war  period  as  one  In  which  air 
transportation  will  be  developed  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision — and  possibly  with  Gov- 
ernment financial  aid — not  as  something  to 
be  tossed  up  for  grabs,  but  as  a  meana  of 
national  security  first,  and  private  gato  aeo- 
ond. 

Radical  though  such  a  prediction  may 
soimd  to  a  group  of  American  businessmen. 
It  is  not  as  radical  as  it  seems,  for  our  coun- 
try will  have  no  choice  In  the  matter,  if  It 
hopes  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  domination  of  that  one  me- 
dium of  transportation  which  has  proved 
more  valtiable  in  v^arfare  than  any  other— 
the  air.  So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
shall  have  to  look  to  our  Government  to  en- 
courage, supervise,  and  control,  as  never  be- 
fore, our  future  use  of  the  skies. 

Our  railroads  and  our  highways  serve  In- 
cidental military  uses,  but  the  airplane  is 
supreme  as  a  future  Instrument  of  defense 
and  attack.  This,  therefore.  Is  boimd  to  be 
our  national  and  international  policy  of  the 
air:  We  will  send  passengers  and  cargoes  into 
the  stratosphere  bound  for  every  home  and 
foreign  port.  But,  if  another  gangster  na- 
tion— or  any  combination  of  gangster  na- 
tions— is  looking  for  soft  picking,  we  will  put 
the  bombardier  and  the  nxachtoe  gunner  back 
into  our  fiytog  boxcars. 

Our  post-war  commercial  air  policies  mtist 
be  cloeely  Integrated  with  military  necessi- 
ties. Our  commercial  air  tranaport  must  be 
convertible  instsntly  to  the  maintenance  of 
International  peace.  Just  as  conunercial  ship- 
ping must  be  convertible  Into  a  merchant 
marine.  As  this  is  bound  to  be  the  decision 
of  our  own  and  our  allies'  statesmen,  our 
Job  will  be  to  have  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective fiylng  forces  In  the  world,  devoted — 
If  you  plesse — to  commercial  uses,  but  con- 
vertible to  defense. 

I  believe  our  people  are  to  practical  to  be 
much  interested  in  the  romantic  side  of  avia- 
tion. Though  they  are  among  the  most  en- 
thusiastic patrons  of  air  travel,  they  use  It 
only  because  they  find  it  more  saving  of 
their  time.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
air  transport  of  their  commodities,  imleas 
such  air  transport  Is  made  a  part  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  sjrstem,  and  not  merely 
a  new  and  romantic  mode  of  moving  cargoes 
from  place  to  place. 

Though  we  have  been  greatly  confused  by 
the  mass  of  contradictory  opinions  and  am- 
bitions which  have  been  poured  in  upon  us, 
I  believe  our  industry  has  In  mind  one  fairly 
definite  development  it  would  like  to  see  put 
into  effect.  That  is.  something  cloeely  re- 
sembltog  our  present  refrigerator  car  aeiv- 
Ices — a  refrigerator  Itoe  ot  the  air.  If  you 
please — a  service  whereby  cargo  carriers  can 
be  made  available  at  any  time  and  to  any 
place  where  commodities  need  quick  ship- 
ment. 

I  do  not  mesn.  necessarily,  the  construe- 
tlon  of  special  refrigerated  planes  capable  of 


carrying  no  other  freight,  for  we  do  not  know 
at  this  time  whether  refrigeration,  prs-cool- 
ing.  or  many  of  the  other  factors  of  surface 
tranaportatlon  will  be  needed  when  otir  oum- 
modlties  are  taken  into  the  air.  I  mean. 
merely,  that  any  system — and  I  rmphattw  the 
word  'system" — of  air  tranaport  to  wbleb  our 
todu.scry  can  t)e  expected  to  take  much  inter- 
est must  hsve  as  its  foundstion  the  one 
prime  requisite— flex.blllty. 

There  Is  it  111  a  tremendous  amount  of  apade 
work  to  be  uonc  before  we  can  iMgIn  offering 
the  airplane  as  a  aubstltute  for — or  even  sn 
auxiliary  to — the  railroad  freight  car.  Tour 
engineers  and  aerodynamic  reeearchers  have 
still  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  aeronautical 
Industry  will  have  much  to  sell.  Will  we  re- 
quire refrigeration?  Can  pre-cooUng  be 
eliminated?  Is  a  different  type  of  shipping 
container  needed?  Are  terminal  airporta 
conveniently  locatedf 

All  these  and  many  more  technical  nuts 
will  have  to  be  cracked  before  you  can  aay 
to  us.  "Here  It  is.  Use  It."  And.  until  some 
of  the  problems  hsve  been  solved  by  sctusl. 
practical  flying  tests.  I  l>elleve  it  may  be 
largely  a  waste  of  time  to  project  by  slide-rtile 
and  comptometer  the  percentage  of  this  com- 
modity or  that  commodity  which  is  likely  to 
move  by  air  at  this  ton-mile  rate  or  that 
ton -mile  rate.  In  thta  great  gueaainf  fame 
the  t64  question  is,  "WiU  it  work?  " 

Which  reminds  me  to  close  with  a  little 
busineaa  parable-  -one  that  may  M'P'^  ^°  7°^ 
as  hsvlng  a  slight  parallel,  at  least,  with  the 
present  tendency  to  project  our  air -cargo  po- 
tential in  the  mathematics  classroom,  instead 
of  in  the  element  it  proposes  to  invade.  The 
story  I  am  about  to  tell  is  not  intended  to  l>e 
facetious.  It  is  Intended,  rsther,  to  emphs- 
size  a  necessity  concerning  which  I  am  sure 
you  are  already  thinking.  For  what  it  may 
be  worth  in  such  a  discussion,  here  it  is: 

The  sporting  goods  buyer  of  a  large  de- 
partment store  received  a  sample  shipment 
of  rubber  balls,  whereupon  he  went  to  the 
merchandise  manager  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  laying  in  a  stock.  Together  they  went 
to  the  big  boas,  who  promptly  called  a  con- 
ference of  the  advertising  manager,  the  ad- 
vertising agency,  the  sales  manager,  the  traflo 
manager,  the  head  window  dresser,  the  dla- 
play  manager,  and  several  others  in  tlJe  hope 
that  together  they  could  decide  upon  a  pro- 
motional campaign  for  the  new  Item. 

After  the  conference  had  gone  on  for  aev- 
eral  hours  without  getting  anywhere  an  office 
tx>y.  who  happened  to  pass  through  the  room, 
asked.  "Is  the  dsrn  thing  any  good? "  There- 
upon the  big  boss  turned  to  the  merchan- 
dising manager  and  said.  "Oeorge.  we've  over- 
looked that  little  detail.  Hire  the  best  re- 
search organization  you  can  find  and  have 
thU  ball  given  the  acid  test.  Spare  no  ex- 
pense. Make  it  thorough.  This  great  insti- 
tution can't  afford  to  promote  an  article 
about  which  it  U  In  the  slightest  doubt." 

80  several  reaearch  experts  were  called  and 
the  best  of  them  was  given  the  Job  of  snalyz- 
Ing  the  rubber  ball.  Several  weeks  Uter  he 
was  ready  to  r^jwrt,  and  the  aame  group  ot 
executives  waa  agato  caUed  toto  conference. 
"We  have  put  this  bsil  through  every  con- 
ceivable test,"  said  the  laboratory  chief.  "We 
have  teated  it  for  weight,  specific  gravity,  ton- 
sil strength,  moisttire  absorption,  beat  re- 
sistance, spberosity.  color,  compression,  pur- 
ity, and  57  other  todices.  And  here  is  our 
bill  for  12.731.62  for  making  these  cxhsus- 
tlve  teats." 

Impreased  by  this  mass  ot  ecientiflc  data, 
the  store  executives  sat  in  silent  awe.  At 
that  moment,  however,  the  sell-same  oOoe 
Iwy  happened  to  pass  tbroiigh  the  roota 
again.  Glancing  contemptuously,  first  at  tiM 
bell  and  then  at  the  aaaamhlrrt  dcpartmsBt 
heads,  be  asked.  "If  you  want  to  Bad 
wtaetbar  that  dai:ged  thing  is  any  fooC 
the  heck  fkmt  you  try 
that  he  took  a  hmg  drtnk  «C ' 
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Aad  tiMt.  gcnttefDcn,  to  my  parting  query. 
If  you  ynu't  to  flttd  ovt  wbccher  air  tnuoiiiport 
\»  any  goru  In  tb«  aaofCTMUt  of  any  pttt  of 
19.500.000  muiion  tons  d  (reah  fnttta  and 
v«g«tablea,  why  tba  back  doot  you  try  bouse- 
Ing  a  frv  aampla  ptana  loada  around  tba 
country?  I  tbink  meb  testa  will  prove  tbe 
prartteaMllty  et  air  traniport.  But  I  am 
equally  aawtoMtf  ttftt  tta  practlcabUlty  can- 
nut  be  iHlanntwaa  hi  tha  laboratory  of  tiM 
itica 


QoHt  BB  Expeii£lBrc  for  Donbtfal  Nee4 
B«l  May  B«  Jsttifiad  •$  Precaution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOa 

or  ABXXOMA 

IN  TBS  BOUSB  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVBB 

Fridav.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  MUROOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll 
call  vote  today  on  the  Dewey  resolution 
to  provide  a  Houae  committee  of  Investl- 
latioo  to  examine  Into  the  matter  of  the 
adnre  bf  our  armed  forces  of  the  Mont- 
gom«ry  Ward  properties  in  Chicago.  I 
felt  ctmstmined  to  vote  "yes."  but  with 
no  enthusiasm.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
see  the  need  for  the  House  to  appoint 
such  a  committee  and  to  go  to  that 
amount  of  expense,  as  the  Senate  has 
already  taken  some  such  action,  even  go- 
ing further  than  the  House  committee  is 
authorlied  to  go. 

It  Is  true  tbak  such  is  our  duty  as  a 
Concrcss.  not  only  to  write  the  laws  but 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  adminis- 
tered without  permitting  authority  to  be 
usurped  or  laws  maladministered.  How- 
ever, in  it^i  case  I  think  that  a  commit- 
tee of  one  House  might  liave  been  suf* 
flcient.  Again,  while  this  is  in  line  with 
our  coogreastonal  duty  and  obligations, 
I  feel  that  in  this  particular  case  it  is  of 
doubtful  propriety  becatise  the  matter 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  courts. 
It  is  also  the  duty  of  Congress  to  avoid 
exercising  the  judicial  function,  or  inter- 
ferring  with  the  judicial  function.  If 
tbe  military  has  gone  beycmd  Its  legal 
attUmlty  the  courts  of  the  land  are  au- 
thorted  to  qwak  and  no  doubt  will  do 
to. 

Yes:  we  in  Congress  are  r"*tr*r1  to 
protect  the  rights  of  properly  and  alao 
the  rtgtats  of  private  citisens,  but  If  a 
boll  beaded  business  executive  of  such  a 
large  establishment  as  Montgomery 
Ward  is  motivated  by  his  private  peeves 
into  such  actions  as  will  Jeopardise  the 
in  time  of  war.  it  nmy 
«yeation  as  to  which 
I  are  neatest  and  which  rights 
most  demand  protection.  Montgomery 
Wani^  property  rights  are  distinctly 
Moondary  to  tbe  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  American  Nation  in  time  of  war— a 
which  a  congressional  Investl- 
may  reveal.  It  Is.  then  only  as  a 
precaution  acainst  the  abuse  of  executive 
power— which  I  seriously  doubt  this  is— 
thai  I  can  consent  to  vote  what  other> 
viae  aeems  a.uiele«s  aqoendlture. 


Laa4  Eresiaa  in  01 
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HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


or  omiAMOui 
IN  TBI  BOU8K  OP  RXPE  KSENTATIVn 


Friday,  May  S, 


1944 


Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  B  [r.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  has  44.341.120  acres 
within  its  twundaries.  I  Of  this  vast 
amount  of  land  a  littl£  in  excess  of 
SjlOO.OOO  acres  are  class!  Sed  as  timber- 
land:  1,667,763  acres  aie  in  meadow; 
10,210,000  acres  are  in  pai  ture:  and  there 
are  13.854,290  acres  whicl  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Erosion  has  already  i  ilayed  a  disas- 
trous role  in  Oklahoma  md  has  caused 
1.854.069  acres  to  be  a  )andoned  from 
cultivation.  There  are  n  )t  figures  avail- 
able to  show  how  many  i^res  in  pasture 
have  eroded  beyond  their  usefulness. 

One  million  five  hunired  and  forty 
thousand  acres  of  tillabfe  lands  are  af- 
fected by  blow  sand.  Thi  re  are  approxi- 
mately 795,000  acres  whli  h  need  protec- 
tion by  levees — 430,880  ac  -es  could  profit- 
ably be  Irrigated. 

To  accomplish  this  gret  t  task  of  allevi- 
ating and  repairing  damage  would  re- 
quire the  following:  Temclng  on  9,000,- 
000  acres,  regrassing  an]  reseeding  on 
4,900.000  acres,  construction  of  170,000 
farm  ponds,  constructiorj  of  8.500  small 
lakes,  construction  of  6,400  miles  of 
drainage  ditches,  constriction  of  6,000 
miles  of  levees,  constru  ;tion  of  62.000 
trench  silos  and  adequat(  irrigation  lat- 
eials  and  canals  to  servi'  430,006  acres. 


To  do  this  Job  It  is  est 


expenditure  of  $175,000,0  0  would  be  re 
quired  over  a  period  of  IS  years. 

A  total  of  4.500.000  aci  es  are  planned 
for  conservation  treatment  and  2.500  000 
acres  have  already  been 
soil -conservation  practices 
unprotected  land  so  that 
pennanently  and  profltal  ly.  these  quan- 
tities of  labor,  equipment^  and  materials 
are  among  the  resources 
required:  5.000.000  man-jdays  of  skilled 
labor:  26.000  000  man-days  of  unskilled 
latwn  4.000,000  man -da]  s  of  assistance 
by  experienced  technic  ans; 
days  of  work  with  light  t  Victors;  600,000 
days  of  work  with  heav;  tractors:  23 
000,000  days  of  work  with  horse-drawn 
equipment:  155.000.000  se  ;dling  trees  for 
windbreaks,  shelter  belts,  md  post  plant- 
ings: 104.000  miles  of  fen<  es. 

In  terms  of  units  o '  construction 
equipment.  It  will  requlr;  the  following 
for  the  State  of  Oklahom  ^  to  do  the  soil- 
conservation  Job  aliead  o 


Tractors 

Oraders  (large) 

dradera   (amaU) 


alwvala  and  drag  lln< 
Trucks ^ 

Pick-up  trucks ...... 

Oentrtfugal    pumps 

Road-patrol   macblnaa.... 

BcarUiers ,.—._, 

Sbeep-foot  rollers....^. 

Ooncreta  mlxera. ......... 


mated  that  an 


established  in 
To  treat  the 
it  can  be  used 


it: 


1.083 

ees 

1.000 

1,700 

600 

1.400 

l.SOO 

400 

800 

140 

300 

•00 


Biusb  mowera 1,134 

Oraaa  aeedera 2.000 

BuUdoaers 835 

Carty-alla 870 

Llmespreaders  . . •      353 

Terracers . — —       li* 

Land  levelera 50 

Pertlllaer  attachment* 946 

Air  compreawn  and  drllla 400 

Alao  a  great  amount  of  small  toola  and 
Implements. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  In  co- 
operation with  the  organized  soil-con- 
servation districts  In  the  State,  the  ex- 
tension service  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College,  and  the  United  States  Soil  Con- 
servation Service. 

As  an  example  of  a  typical  poet-war 
plan  of  an  organized  BoU-conservation 
district,  there  is  appended  hereto  a  copy 
of  the  post-war  plan  for  the  Greer 
County  Soil  Conservation  District 

There  are  at  this  time  great  quantities 
of  construction  equipment,  such  as  that 
listed  above,  which  is  l>eing  used 
throughout  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
neighboring  States,  on  Army  and  Navy 
bases  and  other  war  facility  installa- 
tions. There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of 
construction  equipment  impounded  at 
various  places  within  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, and  elsewhere,  which  is  not  now 
in  use. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to 
recommend  the  taking  of  this  equipment 
from  vital  war  uses,  but  it  is  felt  that 
arrangements  should  be  made  now  for 
securing  this  badly  needed  equipment  for 
distribution  to  organized  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  throughout  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  immediately  at  the  cessation 
of  the  war. 

We  woiild  fiu-ther  suggest  that  if  there 
proves  to  be  inadequate  quantities  of 
equipment  available  within  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  or  the  United  States,  that 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  return  of 
construction  equipment  that  has  been 
sent  to  foreign  countries  during  the 
period  of  war. 

It  is  believed  that  now  is  the  time  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  equipment  and.  if  it  must  be  pur- 
chased, some  type  of  Federal  assistance 
In  the  way  of  long-term  loans,  or  a  com- 
bination of  loans  and  grants,  should  be 
worked  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  typical  post-war  plan  of  a 
typical    soil-conservation    district,    as 
follows : 
Poarr-waa    Plan    fob    Onxxm    Conirrr    Son. 

CONSESVATION    DiSTRICr 
I.   IMTBODtTCnOir 

Tbe  general  weUare  of  all  people  living 
within  the  boundarlea  of  tbe  Greer  County 
Soil  Conservation  Otatrlct  Is  dependent  upon 
the  aoll  reaources,  as  there  la  no  manufactur- 
ing. oU  Industry,  or  other  aotirces  of  income. 
Realising  "A  naUon,  state,  coimty.  or  in- 
dividual ia  only  as  rich  as  its  soil"  we  have 
prepared  this  plan  setting  forth  the  needs 
of  the  district  for  technical  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  labor  to  eatabllah  a  well-rounded 
oonaervatlon  program  on  every  farm. 

The  district  was  organized  in  the  summer 
of  1941  and  began  operatlona  in  September 
of  1042.  Conaerration  plans  have  t>een 
worked  out  on  94  of  the  1,800  farms  within 
the  district.  There  has  been  no  farm  plana 
completely  established  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  district  has  been  in  operation  for  only  a 
abort  period  of  time. 
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Personnel  and  equipment  have  been  very 
limited  and  we  feel  that  the  rate  of  planning 
and  establishment  of  conservation  practices 
ahould  be  atepped  up  if  the  productivity  of 
our  soils  Is  to  be  maintained. 

We  realize  that  the  present  Job  la  to  win  the 
war  and   the  conservation   practices   which 
have  been  established  on  the  land  have  done 
much  for  the  war  effort,  by  increasmg  food 
production.    But  after  the  war  is  won  and 
the  Nation  returns  to  peacetime  activities, 
a  war  should  be  declared  on  the  evils  of  ero- 
sion.    Therefore.    If    any    Government    ma- 
chinery should  become  a  surplus,  this  ma- 
chinery that  is  suitable  for  use  In  the  con- 
struction of  conservation  measures  should  be 
made  available  for  that  purpose.    Also  should 
a  public-works  program  be  necessary,  which 
we  hope  is  not  needed,  the  use  of  this  labor 
should  be  given  first  priority  to  be  used  for 
the  construction   of  conservation   measures 
on  the  farms  which  wlU  conserve  our  solU. 
Not  only  the  people  of  this  dlatrlct  but  the 
people  of  the  NaUon  as  a  whole  must  put 
forth  every  effort  to  reUln  our  soil  resources. 


n.  DiscKirnoH  or  thb  dist«ict 
The  Greer  County  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, comprising  aU  of  Greer  County,  lies  In 
the  southwestern  part  of  Oklahoma,  and  is 
bordered  on  the  west  by  Harmon  and  Beck- 
ham Counties,  on  the  south  by  Harmon  and 
Jackson  Counties,  on  the  east  by  Jackson  and 
Kiowa  Counties,  and  on  the  north  by  Beck- 
ham County.  The  district  covers  644  square 
mUes,  or  approximately  407,680  acres.  There 
are  approximately  1,800  farms  In  the  district, 
with  an  average  of  117  acres  in  cultivation, 
the  rest  is  in  pasttires.  woodlands,  waste  land, 
town  altee,  and  roads.  The  district  head- 
quarters is  located  at  Mangum,  Okla. 

in.    IBOSION    CONDmON.  FLOOD   DAMACM,   AND 
CONSIQTTXNCKS 

The  land  of  Greer  County  SoU  Conserva- 
tion District  has  been  damaged  from  water 
and  wind  erosion  to  a  very  great  extent,  rang- 
ing from  slight  on  the  nearly  level  to  severe 
on  the  rolling  to  steeply  rolling  ctiltivated 
land     The  steep  rough  pastxue  land  has  "oeen 
damaged  to  a  very  great  extent  by  overgraz- 
ing.   More  land  Is  being  left  Idle  each  year 
due  to  water  and  wind  erosion  and  thu  con- 
dition will  increaae  until  conservation  prac- 
tices are  applied  to  the  land  of  the  dtetrict 
aa  a  whole.    About  3  percent  of  the  cropland 
has  been  abandoned  and  about  10  percent 
more  should  be  retired  to  pasture  In  applying 
a  well-balanced  conservation  program.    The 
remaining  87  percent  of  the  cultivated  land 
can  remain  In  cultivation  for  a  long  period 
of  time  with  moderate  to  high  yields  If  proper 
conservaUon  measures  are  applied  In  time. 
The  nearly  level  land  of  the  district,  which 
is  about  30  percent  of  the  land  In  cultivation. 
can  be  protected  by  simple  conservation  prac- 
tloaa.    The  remaining  70  percent  will  need 
moderate  to  intensive  treatment. 

The  heavier  soils  are  affected  very  lltUe  by 
wind  erosion,  while  the  sandy  soils  w«  »*- 
fected  by  bcth  wind  and  water  erosion.  Due 
to  eroeion  and  cropping  of  soUs  of  the  dis- 
trict they  have  lost  about  30  percent  of  the 
organic  matter  or  nitrogen. 

The  pastures  and  range  land  of  the  district 
nuike  up  about  49  percent  of  the  dUtrlct, 
about  50  percent  of  which  is  severely  over- 
srazed  and  is  causing  erosion  to  take  place 
at  a  very  fast  rate.  The  overgrazing  causes 
Eullylng  which  will  take  mechanical  treat- 
ment and  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  control. 
Much  of  the  pasture  land  is  rough  broken 
land  and  contains  outcrops  of  gypeum  rock 
and  shale  which  have  very  little  cover.  Such 
pasture  land  should  be  stocked  at  a  very  low 
rate  to  maintain  an  effective  cover  as  these 
areas  cause  damage  from  silting  of  ponds  and 
to  land  subject  to  overflow. 

The  increased  erosion  has  caused  an  in- 
crease of  the  water  run-off,  which  has  in- 
creased flood  hazards.  Floods  have  deposited 
silt  and  sand  on  rich  bottom  lands.  bUted  up 
ponds    and    stream    channels,    and    spread 


noxious  weed  seed,  such  aa  Johnson  grass. 
Russian  thlsUes,  cocklebura.  and  others. 

The  population  of  Greer  County  was  30.282 
In  1930  and  decreased  to  14,600  by  1940.  The 
greater  part  of  this  decrease  Is  from  farm 
areas  and  has  been  due  to  erosion,  which 
caused  lower  producUon.  When  one  drlvea 
through  the  district,  one  sees  many  aban- 
doned homes  In  the  more  severely  eroded 
areas.  These  eroded  farms  require  a  large 
\mlt  for  the  farmer  to  make  a  good  living. 
nr.  BKMsms  or  a  son.-  akd  uourrctm- 

COMSZBVATION   PaOOaAM 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  soil-  and  mois- 
ture-conservation program  on  every  farm  la 
to  decrease  eroalon  and  Increase  and  maintain 
yields.  Already  a  number  of  farmers  have 
stated  that  this  has  been  done  on  their  farms 
even  though  only  a  part  of  the  plan  has  been 
applied  to  the  land. 

Reports  from  various  neighboring  distrlcte 
indicate  that  production  has  been  Increased 
from  14  to  30  percent  on  row  crops,  such  as 
cotton  and  grain  sorghums,  and  10  to  23  per- 
cent on  small  grains.  Similar  increases  have 
been  obUlned  by  applying  conservation  prac- 
tices on  pasture  lands. 

Additional  benefits  which  may  be  expected 

are  as  follows:  ^     ^  _, 

1.  Maintain  or  Increase  present  sUndard  of 
living  among  farm  families. 

2.  Permit  more  people  to  make  a  Uving  on 

the  farm.  . 

3  Provide  better  social  conditions  by 
maintaining  a  more  sUble  rural  population. 

4.  Reduce  silting  and  fiood  damage. 

5.  Return  abandoned  lands  to  production 
of  grass  and  cultivated  crops. 

6.  Keep  farm  land  in  crop  production  that 
would  otherwise  be  abandoned. 

7.  Redxice  crop  loaa  on  flat  land  caused  by 
excessive  run-off  from  areas  above. 

8.  Help  decrease  roadside  eroalon. 

9.  Help  maintain  well  water. 

10.  Stabilize  the  urban  income  and  pop- 
ulation. 

11  Offset  crop  damage  from  droughts  by 
storing  moUture  in  the  soil  during  the  rainy 
season. 


V.    LIST     or     SOlL-AHB-MOlSTtjaZ-CONSEBVATIOW 

nucncis  »rrucAMLM  to  thk  DMraicr 
These    practlcea    are    recommended    since 
farmers"  experience  in  the  district  has  proven 
them  to  be  very  effective  in  controUlng  ero- 
sion and  conserving  moisture: 

I.  Cover  crops. 
a.  Crop  rotations. 

5.  Contour  planting. 
4.  Crop- residue  management. 

6.  Cropland  with  effective  cover. 

6.  Green -manure  cropa. 

7.  Emergency  tillage. 

8.  Terracing. 

9.  Strip  cropping  for  wind  erosion. 

10.  Tillage  for  impounding  water. 

II.  Terrace  outlets. 
12    Application  of  barnyard  manure. 

13.  Establishment  at  amaU  irrigation  »y»- 

tems. 

14.  Drainage  ditches. 

15.  Planting  old  permanent  pasture. 

16.  Planting  permanent  pasture  or  range. 

17  BsUbllshing  small  irrigation  systems. 

18  Fencing  to  protect  erosion -control 
measures,  for  guUy  control,  and  to  secure 
proper  land  use. 

19.  Roadside-erosion  control. 

20.  Proper  stocking  of  pasture  and  range. 
21    Proper  season  of  use  of  range. 

22.  Rotation  grazing  of  pastiu*  and  range 

23.  Deferred  grazing. 

24.  Pond  management  for  erosion  control 
and  fish  production. 

25.  Farm  and  ranch  ponda. 

26.  Supplemental  pasture. 

27.  Development  of  springs  and  wella. 

28.  Contour  furrowing. 

29.  Clearing  and  grubbing. 

30.  Mowing  grazing  land. 

31.  Rodent  control. 


32.  Fire  prevention  and  suppreaalon. 
S3.  Maintaining  taad  leaarvaa. 
34.  stream  bank  eroalon  control. 
35  Woodlancl  and  abelterbelt  plantings. 
S6.  Proisetten  at  post  lou  and  sbeltsrbelta. 
37.  Leveling  fence  row  drifU  and   btun- 
mocka. 

VT.  LAND  uas  MDJVsrumm* 
DaU  from  the  couaanratkm  surriys  of  tha 
district   and   farmara'   axpartanaaa  ludicata 
that  about  13  percent  or  27,000  aeraa  €d  ctil- 
tivated  land  should  be  retired  to  parmanettt 
graas  cover.    The  largtr  part  of  thU  acraaga 
is  in  the  area  around  Wildcat  School.    Tha 
remaining  acrea  ar**  sandy  aectloaa  of  the  dla- 
trlct, aooM  of  tba  steep  rolling  culttvatad 
land  along  the  breaks,  and  other  small  araaa 
throughout  the  dUtrlct.    There  are  anothar 
16,000  acres  which  are  In  the  critical  suta  of 
eroalon.     If  eroalon  maastuas  are  not  applied 
on  these  15.000  acrea  within  the  next  10  years 
they,  too,  should  probably  be  retired  to  per- 
manent grass  cover. 

In  the  sandy  areas  of  the  dUtrlct  approxi- 
mately 2.600  acres  of  shelter  belts  shotUd  ba 
planted  to  protect  thU  land  from  wind  ero- 
sion. Theae  shelter  belts  not  only  protect  the 
land  from  wind,  but  serve  as  post  lou.  fire- 
wood, and  wildlife  areas. 

Due  to  shallow  soils,  steep  slopea.  and  size 
and  shape  of  areas,  there  U  very  lltUe  pasture 
land  In  tbe  district  wmch  could  be  put  Into 
cultivation. 

It  does  not  appear  at  the  preaent  Ume  that 
a  Government  land-purchase  program  U 
needed,  as  the  surrounding  farmers  of  tha 
eroded  areas  are  generally  able  to  purchase 
the  submarglnal  farms  and  are  able  to  estab- 
lish the  needed  conservation  meastaes. 

There  U  very  UtUe  land  available  In  the 
district  for  settlement  by  families  from  out- 
side of  the  district.    However,  the  district 
should  be  able  to  taka  cate  of  aU  the  return- 
ing farmers  from  the  armad  forcaa. 
vn.  inoTTBcn  numb 
Technical  personnel 
To  get  sound  conservation  programs  on  tbe 
land.  It  baa  been  demonstfated  that  plana 
need  to  be  developed  for  individual  farHS 
that  consider  all  of  the  conservation  neada 
of  those  particular  farms.     A  sound  oonaerva- 
tlon plan  which  will  malnUln  the  fertility  of 
the    laud    Includes   a   multiple   of   practlcea 
which  have  to  be  applied  over  a  period  of 
years.    In  other  words,  conservation  of  the 
land  ia  a  continued  procaas. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  Is  dependent 
upon  the  need  of  getting  soli-  and  moUture- 
eonservatlon  practices  established  st  such  a 
rate  to  where  the  prodtictlve  capacity  of  the 
sou  is  not  lowered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  present  sUndard  of  living  cannot  be 
malnuined.  To  reach  this  goal,  the  dUtrlct 
will  need  the  following  Soil  Conservation 
Service  personnel:  three  farm  planners,  two 
engineers,  one  conservation  surveyor,  seven 

aides. 

ThU  amount  of  personnel  will  be  needed 
to  get  the  maximum  benefits  of  tbe  equip- 
ment and  labor  which  are  listed  elsewhere. 
The  preaent  soil-conservation  persoimel  con- 
aUta  of  one  farm  planner  and  two  aides. 


Equipment  * 

Farmers'  experiences  have  Indicated  that 
the  equipment  they  have  on  hand  wUl  not 
permit  them  to  establish  soil-  and  rooUture- 
cmiaervation  practices  at  a  rate  which  U  rapid 
enough  to  maintain  the  soil  fertility.  It  has 
been  definitely  proven  that  additional  equip- 
ment can  proflUbly  be  used  by  tha  fwmera 
on  the  following  practices:  Tarraoe  oonatruc- 
tlon,  terrace  outlet  waterways,  farm  and 
ranch  ponds,  pasture  seeding.  P-tu"  ■Ja- 
ding roadside  erorton  contrtd  (public  and 
private),  diversion  ditches,  contour  lurrow- 
ing.  trench  slloa,  harvesting  aeed.  mowing 
wutst  bimI  linisti« 

In  order  to  eaUblUh  the  above-mentioned 
conservation  practices,  the  farmers  with  the 
aaaUtance  of  an  adequate  technical  stall  as 
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1  danvher*  wfll  need  the  foUovlng  e<|ulp- 
U  tnctfln.  60  bofwpower  or  grMttr; 
10  padcn.  10-fooc  bUndea:  •  buUdown:  4 
etrrjtBt,  ••cubtc-yard  capacity:  1  tractor. 
SO  to  M  honepower.  crawler  type;  9  poivar 
■Mwan;  1ft  (arm  traetors;  S  Bamada  grasB 
feanrcaters:  S  Bermuda  graas  pUntars;  8  graaa 
drllU;  a  ccmblnea  (all  banrcatari) . 
Ik  addlUOD  to  the  above  equipment  tba 
li  aaadcd  to  tranaport  labor,  mam 
tft.  ma^mtlm  labor  and  equipment, 
at:  One  10-ton  trailer; 
alfht  lH*ton  trucka;  one  S-ton  truck;  tvo 
1-toB  tnieka;  eight  4 -ton  trucka  (plck-iq»; 
•oaelent  hand  toola  roeh  as  sboTels,  plefts. 
poat-bole  dtoare.  et«^  wUl  be  needed  tor  tha 
laborera. 

Labor 

The  following  practices  will  require  labor 
tn  ezceas  ot  STallable  farm  labor:  TUrace 
ovUet  waterways,  farm  and  ranch  ponds, 
planting  native  grass,  roadside  erosion  control 
(pObUc  and  private),  fencing  areas  for  ez- 
for  eroalon  control,  sodding  diversion 
gtilly  control,  woodland  planting. 
I.  soddipg  pasture  land. 
Skilled  operators  for  the  equipment  and 
akiUed  and  unskilled  labor  needed  for  the 
eaiabUshment  of  the  above  practices  are  as 


oparatora.™—™.—— .»»-—»»•    • 

Truck  drlvara --     13 

Foremen  < labor )......^ .      6 

"rrrrmrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr.   i 

Unskilled  laborers 72 

Croup  oonservotton  projeeta 

The  Individual  farmer  can  apply  practl« 
•aUy  all  at  the  naadad  conaervatlon  measures 
Qo  iha  land.  Howavw.  a  group  project  tor 
foadMda  aroMMi  •oBtool  may  be  naadad  occa- 
■tonaUy  to  gat  aVaetlvc  eroalon  control.  8uch 
a  group  project  would  not  require  additional 
technical  peraonnel.  labor,  or  equipment. 

JCT  aacaHnanoM  cam  cetmoct  THia 


The  district  organisation  Is  a  result  of  the 
Oklahoma  soil  conservation  district  law.  It 
la  a  dCBocratlc  organization  being  organized 
^.^V-poptdar  vote  of  the  landowners  and  oper- 
ators. It  Is  governed  by  a  board  of  five  farm- 
cm.  of  which  two  are  appointed  by  the  State 
•on  coaaarratlon  committee  and  3  are  elected 
by  popular  vote.  The  only  purpose  of  the 
district  Is  the  conaervatlon  of  aoU  and  water 
and  soli  resources. 

The  State  law  provides  that  the  district  su- 
may  call  tipon  various  Government 
and  may  accept  money,  equipment. 
or  — frlM  aa  a  grant  to  be  used  in  estab- 
Hillfg  eoiiaarvatlon  maasuraa  on  the  (arma. 
anea  tha  dlatrict  has  been  In  operation  It 
vary  popular  with  the  tarmers 
It  is  now  considered  the 
that  the  people  of  tha  dlatrict 
they  want  asslstanoe  In  aolvlBg 
It  Is  the  belief  of 
that  the  dlsuict  can 
this  program. 


and 


W.  T.  S.  Flycn  Do  Set  Records 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnaiAMA 

IN  THE  BOtTSS  OF  RXPRCSBNTATIVB 

Fridat,  Mag  5.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON   of   Louisiana.    Mr. 
er,  MaJ.  Rlch&rd  I.  Bong,  a  prod- 


W&' 

himself 


Slot 


Ca>t 


uct  of  the  C.  A.  A 

has  distinguished 
pilots  have  in   the 
of  27  Japanese  planes 
bat    This  ts  one  more 
War  No.  1  record  of 
backer,  who,  Indivldv 
planes  in  combat. 

Major  Bong,   a  mo4t 
served  oCDcer,  and 
fighter  pilot,  has  littl; 
new  Japanese  pilots  i  ow 
his   theater.    He  calls 
something,  and  says 
shoot  down  once  you 
them. 

Thousands    of 
trainees  find  themsel\fes 
hope  of  ever  serving  in 
any  manner,  and  ma4y 
sands  had  the  same 
accomplish   or    surpa^ 
Major  Bong.    With  the 
grounding  and  placing 
in  the  Army  as  privates 
their  hours  of  flying 
ence.  these  thousands 
gotten  airmen  will  nearer 
to  fulfill  their  desire 
less   they  are  talcen 
Army  Air  Corps  with 
placed  in  whatever 
Air  Corps  they  could 


trainees  school, 

as     few  air 

r^narkable  record 

down  in  com- 

than  the  World 

Eddie  Ricken- 

,  shot  down  26 


SnrriTC  or  Pcrisk,  Th 
the  Skies  AroiuM 


EXTENSION  OF 


1  ly. 


quiet   and   re- 

se^mingly  nerveless 

regard   for  the 

appearing  in 

them  dumb,  or 

hey  are  easy  to 

($tn  catch  up  with 

instijuctors    and    war 

today  without 

the  Air  Corps  in 

of  these  liiou- 

a4ibltions  to  try  UJ 

the   record    of 

recent  decision  of 

all  of  these  men 

regardless  of 

;inie  and  experi- 

of  so-called  for- 

see  a  chance 

j.nd  ambition  un- 

nto  the  Regular 

commissions  and 

department  of  the 

best. 


s<  rve 


•J  Write  Unity  in 
tke  World 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AaoctfA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PHBSENTAtIVeS 

Tueaday.  Ma  f  2,  1944 


Mr.   MURDOCK, 
ing  my  short  stay  in 
time  I  was  privileged 
graduation  exercises 
of  pilots  at  Williams 
April  15.    TouchinR 
training  for  possible 
following  the  war  I 
our  heroes  and 
of  this  terrible  conflict 
ing  the  parts  of  a 
spreading  unity 
remarks  to  the 


i  r. 


Speaker,  dur- 

^rizona  at  Easter 

to  speak  at  the 

a  splendid  class 

if  eld  in  Arizona  on 

their  careful  air 

usefulness  in  peace 

po  nted  out  the  part 

especially  the  survivors 

may  play  in  unit- 

droken  world  and 

arou4d  the  globe.    My 

follow : 


graduaes 


tie 


yc  ur 
hsh 


Colonel  Grlils.  member  i 
and  loved  ones  of  the 
and  all  men  of  Williams 
cant  day  not  only  In  the 
Ing  of  you  members  of 
lives  as  vrell.     Not  only 
you  but  very  slgnlflcart 
have  no  doubt   that 
aervlce  has  been  of  a 
not  only  Ju«?ttflable 
pride  In  Williams  Field 
Wllltams    Field.     At    ^ 
watched  the  splendid 
with    aollettous    care 
have  had  great  concern 
Z  have  watched  It  grow 

lien  of  the  graduating 
training  for  the  wlngi 
a  twofold  praq>ect — anc! 
of   momantoos   concern 
future.    In  this  day  of 
not  speak  of  but  one  ol 


of  the  staff,  friends 

niembers  of  the  class, 

F  teld,  this  la  a  slgnlfl- 

Klucation  and  train - 

class  but  In  your 

Is   it  significant  to 

to  your  country.    I 

training  for  air 

order.     We  have 

e  but  a  national 

and  In  the  men  of 
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the  war  is  necessarily  uppormost  tn  our 
minds.  And  yet.  notu-ithstandlng  the  fright- 
ful haauxl  of  your  great  commission.  It  la 
otur  prayer  and  hope  that  you  will  survive 
the  ordeal  of  battle  and  that  your  air  service 
training  will  bless  our  land  during  a  long 
period  of  peace  so  long  as  you  shaU  live  and 
serve. 

To  those  who  are  earth-bound  the  Impetua 
of  air  navigation  is  a  never-ending  marvel. 
Some  weeks  ago  Congressman  JawNiNCS  Ran- 
DOLPH.  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  flew  into 
WaiiUngton  Airport  in  a  unique  manner  and 
several  Members  of  Congress  were  there  to 
meet  him.  Why  did  we  go  to  all  that  trou- 
ble? Because  it  was  an  epoch  marking  flight, 
though  not  apparently  so  to  the  hurrying 
throngs.  He  flew  the  first  plane  into  the 
Nstlon's  Capital  fueled  by  gasf)line  made  from 
coal.  Some  recent  legislation,  of  which  this 
merely  hints,  will  open  up  new  vistas  in 
peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  aviation. 

WHO  waoTE  E  PLuaiBCS  vinntr 
How  much  Influence  does  the  Inventor  or 
the  scientific  explorer  have  upon  human  des- 
tiny? How  does  the  Ediaon  compare  with 
the  Jefferson  in  shaping  the  trends  of  his- 
tory? We  are  so  near  Thomas  Jefferson's 
birthday,  and  because  we  give  much  credit 
to  statesmen  and  the  political  side,  we  are 
apt  to  think  that  great  jxtlitical  leaders 
shape  the  course  of  history.  Let  us  not  take 
a  too  limited  view.  Now,  what  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  things  in  American  history 
and  who  did  most  to  bring  It  about? 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  one  of  the  most 
slgnlflcant  accomplishments  in  America's 
great  destiny  was  the  welding  of  diverse  ra- 
cial elements  and  social  IdetUs  into  one  po- 
litical union.  Early  Americans  united  so 
that  out  of  many  we  became  one.  The 
founders  of  our  Republic  wrote  "E  plurlbus 
unum"  on  the  coin,  In  the  law.  and  across 
the  face  of  otir  history.  Who  were  the  archi- 
tects of  this  united  coxmtry? 

BSaLT  8TA1SSMXM   HAD  AID 

Of  cavtne  the  eminent  men  who  met  In 
old  Independence  Hall  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  1787  drafted  the  fundamental 
law  which  provided  a  more  perfect  union. 
I  greatly  honor  them  and  would  not  detract 
one  bit  from  their  glory;  however,  others  had 
a  part  in  the  final  result.  One  afternoon 
during  that  summer  at  Philadelphia  the 
Constitutional  Convention  took  a  short  re- 
cess and  most  of  the  members  went  down 
to  the  river's  edge  to  watch  a  curious  experi- 
ment. A  poor  ragged  Inventor  was  trying  to 
show  the  world  that  a  boat  cou'.d  be  propelled 
by  steam.  Those  statesmen  saw  the  first 
successful  application  of  steam  to  water 
transportation  in  our  history  without  realis- 
ing its  great  Import. 

Who  had  most  to  do  in  binding  this  vast 
country  into  one  Nation — the  ones  who  wrote 
our  laws,  or  the  ohes  who  applied  steam  to 
rapid  transportation  by  land  and  water? 
Who  wrote  "E  plurlbus  unum"  across  Amer- 
ica? I  will  take  time  for  only  this  one  Illus- 
tration for  I  can  but  mention  that  100  years 
ago  Morse  gave  us  the  electric  telegraph  and 
four  decades  ago  the  Wright  Brothers  gave 
us  the  wings  which  ycu  have  so  well  burn- 
ished. Thus  statesmen  and  scientists  have 
enlarged  and  united  America  into  a  glorious 
country  through  the  years  of  peace. 

vmroaT  is  Tooa  immxdiatc  oajarr 

Men  of  William  Field,  and  all  men  and 
women  of  America's  armed  forces,  ycur  im- 
mediate objective  is  to  preserve  your  coun- 
try from  the  greatest  daneer  which  ever  be- 
set it.  We  know  you  will  do  It.  and  having 
preserved  America  for  a  glorious  future;  what 
a  wonderful  training  you  have  had  to  enable 
you  to  have  a  meaningttxl  part  in  that  fu- 
ture. God  grant  that  you  n.ay  survive  to 
play  your  rightful  part  in  the  uniting  the 
parts  of  a  broken  world.  After  this  war  it 
la  yours  to  write  ■  plurlbus  ui^um,  not  only 
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across  a  continent,  but  In  the  skies  around 
the  globe. 

But  why  discuss  works  of  peace  now  In 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  war?  You  are 
trained  to  fight  and  you  are  well  trained. 
Perhaps  I  am  not  enough  of  a  Christian  to 
advise  you  as  a  Christian,  but  even  so,  I 
would  have  you  each  aflra  with  Christian 
wrath.  Tou  wUl  meet  a  ruthless  foe.  who 
knows  no  mercy.  I  do  not  advise  you  to 
act  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance  but  rather  in  a 
fighting  spirit  of  right.  The  Lord  Himself 
hiis  fought  the  forces  of  evil,  and  you  may 
have  a  part  with  Him.  And  what  a  glorious 
paft  jown  is  to  be — in  the  skies. 

IN  THIS  spiarr  flt  ako  fioht 
It  la  no  evidence  of  weakness  if  you  have 
the  spirit  of  Lt.  John  Gillespie  Magee.  who 
wrote  High  Flight.  Less  than  a  month  ago 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  Lieutenant  Magces 
godly  father,  who  glories  in  the  Christian 
spirit  of  hU  noble  son.  Lt.  John  Magee  wrote 
In  letters  of  fire  across  the  skies  of  battle 
these  great  words: 

Tve  t<^?ped   the   wind-swept   heights  with 
easy  grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle,  flew; 
And.  while  with  sUent.  lifting  mind  Ive  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space. 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of 
God." 
It  la  not  a  aign  of  weakness,  rather  it  is  a 
Blgn  of  righteous  strength  if  your  prayer  U 
the  same  as  that  of  Sgt.  Hugh  Brodle  when 
he  said: 

-Almighty  and  aU  present  Power. 
Short  is  the  prayer  I  make  to  Thee, 
I  do  not  ask  in  little  hour 
For  any  shield  to  cover  me. 

The  vast  unalterable  way, 

From  which  the  stars  do  not  depart 
May  not  .be  turned  aside  to  stay 

The  bullet  flying  to  my  heart. 
I  ask  no  help  to  strike  my  foe, 

I  seek  no  petty  victory  here. 
The  enemy  I  hate,  I  know, 

To  Thee  is  also  dear. 

But  this  I  pray,  be  at  my  side 

When  death  is  drawing  through  the  sky. 
Almighty  God  who  also  died 

Teach  me  the  way  that  I  should  die. 
Men  of  Williams  Field.  I  am  but  one  of  your 
countrymen  sending  you  forth  to  fight,  and 
some  perhaps  to  die.  for  the  preservatlori  of 
your  country  and  our  heritage  of  civilization. 
If  you  die.  I  shall  feel  personally  that  you 
died  in  my  stead  as  literally  as  I  do  feel 
that  in  case  of  my  own  son.  Lt.  David  Miudock 
cut  down  while  leading  infantry  In  Sicily. 
1  am  and  shall  always  be,  sacredly  obligated 
and  consecrated  Just  as  one  ransomed  from 
horror.  No  doubt  your  parents  and  loved 
ones  feel  exactly  the  same  deathless  obliga- 

S^mlaes  are  often  In  vain:  sometimes 
deeds  are  in  vain.  Surely  your  loved  ones 
are  unalterably  bound  by  this  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  it  that  any  sacrifices  you  make 
are  not  in  vain.  God  be  with  you  and  keep 
you. 


Ing  that  Catherine  Smith,  the  wife  of 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  Governor  of  New  York 
four  times,  and  once  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  died  this  morning.  I  have 
known  her  personally  for  many,  many 
years.  She  was  a  woman  of  outstanding 
loyalty,  ability,  and  charity.  The  city 
of  New  York,  the  State,  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  great  cltlien. 

Catherine   Smith   was   one   of   those 
great  women  whose  modesty  was  pro- 
verbial.   She  made  a  true  companion  to 
Alfred  E.  Smith  and  was  a  devoted  wile 
and  mother.    Her  interests  were  centered 
in  her  home  and  she  offered  her  husband 
that  fine  companionship  which  was  a 
haven  in  the  storms  of  pubUc  life  which 
Al  Smith  encountered  in  his  public  ca- 
reer.   He  could  always  return  home  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  his  loving 
wife  was  there  to  greet  him  and  that  his 
children  had  been  properly  taken  care 
of.    She  relieved  him  of  all  the  drudgery 
which  is  the  lot  of  many  men  and  proved 
her  worth  in  the  success  which  her  hus- 
band found  as  legislator,  governor,  and 
businessman. 

To  Governor  Smith  and  his  family  we 
wish  to  offer  our  sincerest  condolences 
and  words  of  sympathy. 


Absentee  Votinf  by  Ctixeni  of  tke  St»t« 
of  OUo 


Tke  Late  Catkerine  Smitk 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or   NXW   TO«K 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4.  1944 
Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  sadness  I  received  word  this  mom- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  S.  1944 

Mr  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Reco«d,  I 
include  Senate  bill  284,  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  allow  everyone  in  the  Stote 
of  Ohio  the  privUege  of  voUng  a  com- 
plete ballot.  ^  X.  w    • 

I  am  ipaklng  this  request  in  behalf  of 
Hon  George  Thompson,  member  of  the 
general  assembly  from  Lucas  County  in 
the  Ohio  House  of  RepresenUtives: 

INlnety-flfth  General  Assembly,  special 
■easion.  1943-44) 
Senate  BUI  284 
A  blU  to  facilitate  voting  at  the  elections  to  be 
held  on  the  seventh  day  of  November  11H4 
by  persons  absent  from  their  voting  resi- 
dences and  serving  In  or  with  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  SUtes  or  serving  In  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  United  States,  or 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  of  an  aUy  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  suspend  t^^ovM 
478S-86,  478&-OT,  4786-03.  4785-94,  4785-85. 
478&-M.  4785-88,  4785-105,  4785-110.  6064- 
32  and  '8212-62  of  the  General  Code  dtirlng 
the  period  of  time  In  which  this  act  Is  to 
force  and  effect,  and  to  repeal  section  4785- 
141  of  the  General  Code,  and  to  declare  an 
emergency 

Be  <f  enacted  bf  the  General  Assembljr  of 
the  State  of  Ohio: 

Bacnov  1.  Any  provision  of  the  General 
Code  of  Ohio  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, any  person  serving  in  the  armed  forces 


of  the  United  Stataa.  or  In  tha  merchant  ma- 
rlne  of  the  United  BUtea.  or  servmg  in  tJht 
American  Red  Croaa.  the  Society  of  rttmnOa, 
the  Women's  AuxUUry  Serrloa  PUoU.  or  tha 
United  8vnoa  Organlaatlona.  and  •ttachjjd 
to  and  sandng  with  the  armed  forcaa  c<  tha 
United  States,  or  serving  to  the  armed  forcaa 
of  an  ally  of  the  United  Sutes.  who  wlU  ba 
21  years  or  mora  of  aga  on  the  7th  day  at 
November  1»44  and  who  la  a  cltiaen  of  0»a 
United   States,  may  voU  abaent  war  vote* 
ballou  to  the  elections  held  on  that  day  to 
tha  prectoct  to  which  he  shall  then  have  a 
voting  rasldanoa  to  Ohio,  as  provided  to  thU 
section.   If  ha  lealdad  to  tba  State  oC  OtUo  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  hla  aarvloa 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unltad  Stataa.  cr 
to  the  merchant  mar  toe  of  the  United  Stataa, 
or  to  the  armed  forces  of  an  ally  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  a  voting  residence  at 
that  place  in  the  precinct  in  which  he  so  re- 
sided provided  the  time  during  which  he  con- 
ttoXKJusly  resided  In  Ohio  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  commencement  of   such  service 
plus  the  time  subsequent  to  auch  oomnmoa- 
ment  and  prior  to  the  7th  daf  erf  Movambar 
1944  shall  be  equal  to  or  shall  exceed  1  year. 
Such  absent  war  voter  ballots  msy  be  ob- 
tained by  apply  tog  therefor  to  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  elections  of  the  county  in  which 
such  person's  voUng  raatdaoca  is  located  to 
one  of  the  following  waya: 

(a)  Such  person  may  make  anritten  appll* 
cation  therefor.  He  may  paraonaUy  deliver 
such  application  to  tha  clerk  or  may  mall  or 
otherwise  send  same  to  the  clerk.  Such  ap- 
plication need  not  be  In  any  particular  form. 
It  need  only  contain  words  which,  liberally 
construed,  indicate  that  he  requesU  such 
ballots,  that  he  is  engaged  to  one  of  the  aanr- 
Ices  as  heretoabove  specified,  that  he  has  a 
residence  in  CMilo,  and  sufficient  information 
to  enable  the  clerk  to  determine  the  precinct 
to  which  It  is  located.  U  he  desires  that  such 
balloU  be  mailed  to  him,  such  application 
shall  sUte  the  addreas  to  which  they  should 
be  mailed. 

(b)  Application  to  have  such  ballots  maUed 
to  stich  person  may  be  made  by  the  spouse, 
father,  mother,  grandparent,  father-ln-law, 
or  mother-in-Uw,  brother,  or  slstw  of  tha 
whole  blood  or  half  blood,  son,  daughter. 
adopting  parent,  adopted  child,  sUp-parent. 
step-child,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece  of 
such  person.  Such  appllcsUon  shall  be  upon 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  sute  - 
and  provided  by  the  clerk  upon  request  there- 
for, and  shall  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
under  oath  by  such  applicant.  Such  appli- 
cation shall  contato: 

1.  Full  name  of  person  for  whom  baUota 
are  requested; 

2.  SUtement  that  such  paraon  is  aerrtog 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Unltad  Statea;  or 
to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  Statea: 
or  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  The  Society  of 
Friends,  tha  Wonaens  AuxUlary  Service  Pilots, 
OT  the  United  Service  Organizations,  and  at- 
tached to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States;  or  in  the  armed  lorcea 
of  an  ally  of  the  United  SUtes; 

3.  Statement  that  such  person  hss  a  reat- 
dence  in  the  county  and  information  as  to 
the  precinct  In  which  It  Is  located: 

4.  Statement  thst  applicant  bears  a  re- 
lationship to  such  person  as  herelnsbova 
specified:  ^     .^  . 

6.  Addreas  to  which  such  ballots  should  ba 

to«U«<*:  ...      .w- 

6.  Name  and  address  of  person  making  tha 

application. 

Applications  to  have  abaent  war  voter  oai- 
lou  mailed  to  an  elector,  aa  provided  for  tn 
this  section.  shsU  not  be  valid  If  dated,  poet- 
marked,  or  received  by  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  elections  earlier  than  the  1st  day  of 
January  1944  or  if  delivered  to  such  clerk 
later  than  12  noon  of  Saturday,  tha  4tli 
day  of  Novemt)er  1944.  .    ^ 

The  board  of  elections  of  each  eonnty  MB 
provide,  and  on  the  9th  day  o<  Anguat  w* 
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It  riiaU  h«w  ready  f or  tm  m  tbeent  wmr 
Totw  b»llou.  oOcUl  national  party  cotamn 
ballots    party   column   ballota.   nonpartiwa 
baOoU   and  teaoaa  taUota  aa  referred  to  In 
Metlon  478»-«B  oT  tha  OanenJ  Cod«.    Such 
balkita  ahall  t*  o#  tha  aame  kind  of  paper, 
and  iball  ba  the  msm  ttm  and  tn  the  aame 
form   ftyla.  and  text  aa  the  board  will  pfo- 
Ttda  In  accordance  wtth  law  for  the  uaa  of 
•U  Totera  who  will  Tote  In  peraon  at  the 
plaoa  !n  each  precinct  on  tha  7th 
Htofaaber   1»44:    Frorided.   however. 
Tluit  atieh  tiauaa  tiaUot  shall  contain  only 
aoch  laauea  aa  aball.  prior  the  2Sth  day  of 
July  lt44  haa«  baan  lawfully  certified  to  the 
board  for  anbaattalon  to  the  rotera  of  the 
county  or  of  any  political  BUbdlTlslona  or 
tazfnc  unlta  thereof  at  the  election  to  t»e 
held  on  the  7th  day  of  HoTember  1944  and 
which  aiich  board  shall  on  the  »th  day  of 
jtugt    1M4    be    lawfully    required    so    to 

Om  tiM  tth  day  of  Auguat  1944  the  Clark  of 
Om  board  of  electiona  shall  mall,  tn  the 
ma^^yar  hereinafter  proirHJed.  such  abeent 
war  ?ot*r  ballota  then  ready  for  uae  as  In 
the  preceding  paragraph  hereof  proTlded  for. 
•ad  for  whleli  he  shall  hare  received  ralld 
■ppllcatlona  prtor  to  that  time.  Thereafter, 
and  until  U  noon  of  Saturday,  the  4th  day 
of  HoTember  lt44  the  clerk  shall,  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  additional  Talld  applications 
tlMfator.  mall  to  the  proper  peraons  all  abeant 
war  ?otcT  baHots  then  ready  for  mailing. 

Tf.  after  the  9th  day  of  August  1944  and 
before  the  7th  day  of  Hovember  1»44,  any 
otbar  tasoa  to  lawfully  certified  to  the  board 
of  electiona  for  submission  to  voters  at  the 
election  to  he  held  on  the  7th  day  of  No- 
Tember  1944  the  board  shall  promptly  pro- 
ride  a  aeparate  oOclal  Issue  ballot  for  each 
aoeh  lastie.  and  the  clerk  ahall  promptly 
mall  each  such  separate  ofBetal  tana  ballot 
to  each  person  serrlng  In  the  armed  forces 
Of  the  United  8tat«a.  or  In  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States,  or  aenrlng  In 
the  American  Red  Crcta.  tb«  Society  of 
Frtenda.  the  Women^  AuxlHary  Sarvlce  Pilots. 
or  the  United  Service  OrganHatlons.  and 
attached  to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
at  the  United  Stataa.  or  aervlng  tn  the  armed 
forces  of  an  ally  at  the  United  SUtsa.  to 
■  ho  ahall  bars  pravtoualy  mailed  other 
Bt  war  voter  baUota  as  in  the  two  pre- 
paragrapha  hereof  provided  for. 
lb  '■HiflVtT  abaent  war  voter  ballou  to 
persona,  aa  In  this  saeUon  prorldad  for.  the 
elerk  ahall  use  the  fastast  maU  aarrtcs  avaU- 
thsrefor.  but  he  ahall  not  mall  sama  by 
aaU  He  shall  place  such  ballota 
.jMslsd  Idssttfleattoa  envelope. 
tsody  for  aeallng,  whlcb  abaU  has* 
on  tba  faaa  tbareof  a  form  aa  fol- 
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-11.  Did  you 
St  the  tlma  of  tba 
sarrlos?  

"12.  How  long  had 
aided   In   Ohio   Immedla^ly 
commencement  of  such 

"13.  What  Is  the 
ivlileh  you  resided  at 
maDcaaaent  of  such  serv 

"What  street  and  stree  ; 

"What  city  or  village? 

"What  township? 

"What  county? 

•I  hereby  twear  (or 
to  the  questions  above 
correct  to  the   best  of 
belief. 


contlnxiously  ra> 
preceding   the 

1  ervlce? 

of  the  place  In 
time  of  the  com- 
?    This  is: 
number?  ........ 


th> 

tine 


"IMMIIIH  I  IIMH 

"(Absent  war  voter  ballota — election. 
Tuesday.  November  7.  1944) 
fn/oniMftofi  coneeming  voter: 

-I.  What  la  your  tull  nam*? ... 

"3   What  la  the  data  of  vour  birth? 

"S.  Ai«  you  a  dtlaen  of  the  Unitad  Statss? 

'^.  Whaia  were  you  born) 

"5.  If  a  DAturmllasd  dtlaen.  whan  and  In 
what  court  ware  you  natiirmlixed? 

"6.  Are  ^u  aervlng  tn  tha  armed  foroea  of 
the  Unitad  Stataa? - 

•n.  An  you  aerrlng  In  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  SUtea? 

*^.  Are  you  aerrlng  in  the  American  Bed 

Otoas? .  the  Society  of  Friends?  ....... 

tba  WboMD's  Auxiliary  Samoa  PUou?  ....... 

or  the  United  Servlos  Orcaalaatlona? . 

and  attached  to  and  aarrtag  with  the  armed 
forcea  of  tlie  United  SUteet 

"9.  An  you  earring  in  the  armed  foroea  of 
aa  ally  or  tba  Uxatad  SUtas? 

"10.  Wbat  was  the  date  of  tba 
u  at  such  sarvlcet  ..■■...,.. 


'  «<pi  en 


"(Voter  must  write  his 

and  his  oath  must 

attested.) 

"Personally  appeared 
named  voter,  to  me  kno^n 
to  be  tho  peraon  who 
subacrlbad  to  the  foregoing 
certify  that  he  exhlbite< 
ballou  unmarked;  that 
enco  and  in  the  preseac  t 
marked  aame  In  such 
not  see  how  he  marke<! 
same  within  this 
aollclted  or  advlaed  by 
gainst  any  candidate 

"In  witness  whereof 
my  band  thia 


ksual  aignature  here 
wlmlnistered  and 


da  ' 


Ifefore  me  the  above- 

and  known  to  me 

being  duly  sworn, 

^  oath;  and  I  hereby 

to  me  the  encloaed 

be  then  In  my  prsa- 

of  no  other  peraon, 

uanner  that  I  cotild 

same,  and  enclosed 

)e;  that  he  was  i»ot 

me  to  vote  for  or 

measure. 

[  have  hereunto  set 

of 1944. 


"(Signature  and  rank 
sloned  officer 
below  the  rank  of 
or  other  person 
and  attest  this  oath.) 


or  title  of   commls- 
ofBcer  iu>t 
.  or  petty  ofBoer, 
to  admmlatcr 


noncon  mlasloned 
aeri  oant 


autticirized 


n  all 


t:ie 
Ue 
tao 
inci 


between 

r  ches 


the 


The  clerk  shall  also 
and   such   unaealad 
an  unsealed  return  envelope 
for  sealing,  for  use  by 
his  marked  ballots  to 
envelope  shall  have 
one-quarter  of   an 
acroaa  tha  face  thereo 
thereof  with  an  inter^nlng 
qtmrter  of  an  Inch 
top  line  shall  be  1^4  1 
the   envelope.     Betweeii 
ahall  be  printed  the  foil  >wlng 
elecuon  war  ballota— i  la 
blank  lines  shall  be  prlf  ted 
comer  on  the  face  of 
return  address  of  the 
Inscription:   "Free  of 
mail   (war  ballot) 
upper  right  comer  on 
lope.     The  olBcial   UU  > 
addraaa  of  the  clerk  of 
to   whom  such  envelotte  ahall 
shall  be  printed  on  the 
In  the  lower  right  portion 
bottom  parallel  line 
envelope  shall  be  In 

The  Identification  ei^elope 
provided  for  shall  be  a 
commercial  envelope. 
In  thta  aectlon  provided 
9.  X-pound  white  com^ierdal 
envelope  in  which  said 
absent  war  voter  l>alldts 
elector  shall  be  a  No.  10 
merdal  envelope  whlcl 
allel  lines,  each 
width,  printed  acroes 
allellag  tb»  top  thereo 
space  of  one-quarter  of 
Unas.    The  top  line 
quarter  Inches  from 
Between  the  parallel 
the  following   words 
ballota    Tia  air  ouOl. 
turn  aadrssi  of  tba 
ibaU  ba 
oa  the  ( 


red 


tie 


pm  ted 


the  State  of  Ohio 
of  such 


)  that  the  answers 

t  out  are  true  and 

my  knowledge   and 


with  such  ballots 
Identification  envelope, 
gummed  ready 
voter  m  returning 
clerk.    Such  return 
parallel  line,  each 
in  width,   printed 
paralleling  the  top 
■pace  of  one- 
such  lines.    The 
from  the  top  of 
the   parallel   lines 
words:  "Official 
air   mall."    Three 
in  the  upper  left 
I  uch  envelope  for  the 
roter.    The  following 
lostage  Including  air 
shin  be  printed  In  the 
face  of  such  enve- 
and  the  post-ofBce 
;he  board  of  elections 
be   returned 
face  of  such  envelope 
thereof  below  the 
Ml  printing  on  such 
ink. 

In  this  aectlon 
Mo.  8.  a4-pound  white 
The  return  envelope 
for  shall  be  a  No. 
envelope.    The 
two  envelopes  and  the 
are  mailed  to  the 
a4-pound  white  com- 
shall  have  two  par- 
of  an  Inch  in 
the  face  thereof  par- 
wlth  an  intervening 
an  inch  between  such 
be  one  and  one- 
top  of  the  envelope, 
inea  shall  be  printed 
"Official  election  war 
Tbe  appropriate  re- 
4lerk  of  the  board  of 
In  the  upper  left 
•ucb  envakiM.    Tbe 


one-c  uarter 


ataU 


following  inscription:  "Frea  of  poatags  In- 
cluding air  mall  (war  ballot)"  ahaU  be 
printed  in  the  upper  right  corner  on  the  face 
of  ouch  envelope.  Several  blank  llnea  shall  be 
printed  on  the  face  of  such  envelope  in  the 
lower  right  portion  thereof  below  the  bottom 
parallel  line  for  writing  In  the  name  and  ad- 
Seas  of  the  elector  to  whom  such  envelope 
to  mailed.  AU  printing  on  such  envelope  ahall 
be  In  red  ink. 

The  clerk  shaD  keep  a  record  of  the  name 
and  addren  of  each  person  to  whom  he  malls 
or  delivers  abaent  war  voter  ballots  as  in  this 
section   provided,    tbe    kinds   of    ballots    so 
mailed  or  delivered,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the 
application    therefor.     After   he   shall    have 
mailed  or  delivered  such  ballots  he  shall  not 
mall  or  deliver  additional  ballots  of  the  same 
kind  or  kinds  to  such  person  pursuant  to  a 
second  or  5Ubeeq\ient  request  therefor  imless 
such  second  or  subsequent  request  shall  con- 
tain the  statement  that  an  earlier  request 
had  been  sent  to  such  clerk  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  September,  1944,  and  that  the  abs**nt 
war  voter  ballota  so  reqviested  had  not  been 
received  by  such  person  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  October  1944.  and  provided  the  clerk  ^all 
not  have  received  an  identification  envelope 
purporting   to   conuln  marked  abaent   war 
voter  ballots  from  such  person. 

Upon  receiving  his  absent  war  voter  ballots 
the  elector  shall  fill  In  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions on  the  face  of  the  Identlflcatloil  en- 
velope and  write  his  usual  signature  In  the 
proper  place  thereon:  then  he  shall  exhibit 
his  ballots,  urunarked.  to  some  commissioned 
office,  noncommlaaloned  officer  not  below  tha 
rank  of  aergeant.  or  petty  officer,  or  other 
person  authorized  to  administer  and  attest 
oaths,  to  whom  he  la  known.  He  ahall  then, 
in  the  presence  of  such  officer  or  other  person 
authorized  to  administer  and  attest  oaths, 
and  in  the  pre&ence  of  no  other  person,  mark 
such  ballots  in  such  manner  that  such  officer 
cannot  see  how  they  are  marked,  fold  each 
ballot  separately  so  as  to  conceal  his  maik- 
ings  thereon,  deposit  them  in  said  Identifica- 
tion envelope,  and  sccvirely  seal  the  same. 
Thereupon  he  shall  swear  to  or  affirm  the 
oath  upon  said  identification  envelope  and 
have  same  properly  attested  by  such  officer. 
He  shall  then  place  said  Identification  en- 
velope within  said  return  envelope,  seal  same 
and  mall  It  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions to  whom  It  Is  addressed. 

Any  commissioned  officer,  noncommis- 
sioned officer  not  below  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
or  petty  officer.  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  allies,  or  any  member  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
designated  by  the  Administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  and  attesting  oaths  to  facil- 
itate voting  by  members  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  United  States,  shall  be  authorized 
to  administer  and  attest  oatha  required  by 
thia  section. 

If.  after  the  8th  day  of  August  1944.  and 
before  noon  of  the  7th  day  of  November  1944. 
a  valid  application  for  absent  war-voter  bal- 
lots as  In  this  section  provided  for,  la  deliv- 
ered to  the  clerk  by  a  person  making  such 
application  In  his  own  behalf,  the  clerk  ahall 
forthwith  deliver  to  stKh  person  all  absent 
war-voter  ballots  then  ready,  together  with  an 
identification  envelope  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided for.  Such  person  shall  then  Immedi- 
ately retire  to  a  voting  booth  In  the  office  of 
the  board,  and  shall  there  mark  such  ballots. 
He  shall  then  fold  each  ballot  separately  ao 
as  to  conceal  his  markings  thereon,  deposit 
them  in  said  identification  envelope,  and  se- 
cxirely  aeal  the  aame.  Thereupon  he  shall  fill 
in  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  face  of 
the  Identification  envelope,  write  his  ustial 
■igaature  la  the  proper  place  thereon,  swear 
to  or  affirm  the  oath  upon  said  Identification 
envelope  and  have  same  properly  attested  by 
a  proper  oOclal  of  tbe  board.    Bt  ahall  then 
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deliver  aald  MHataaClaB  eavtiope  to 
deck.  If  tbcreafter  aad  before  tbe  Tth  day 
of  November  1944  any  additional  separate 
oAdal  issue  ballots  are  provtdad  by  the  board 
tbe  derk  aball  promptly  mall  aecfa  such  sep- 
arate ofSdal  Issue  ballot  to  such  peraoa  at 
the  address  specified  by  him  for  that  piv>- 
poee. 

ITpon  receipt  of  envelopes  bearing  the  deo- 
IgnaUon  "OOlcial  dectloo  war  baUot"  prior 
to  nocm  of  the  Tth  day  c(  Moasaaber  1944, 
tbe  derk  of  the  board  of  iHctloas  shall  open 
t^wn»  but  ahall  not  open  the  Identlfleattoa 
envelope  therein  ccntalnad.    AU  eealcd  Idea- 
tlfleaaon  envelopes  baailBg  tbe  deslgnatioa 
"Alaent  war-voter  baBof  In  tbe  handa  of 
tba  derk  at  the  ttea  tfes  dection  supplies 
tn  delivered  to  the  presiding  Judges  of  tbe 
iwacilnrfn.  as  provided  by  law,  aball  then  be 
dehvered   to  the  presiding   ftidgss  ef  those 
precincts,  respectively,  in  whlcb  tbe  abeent 
voters  voting  resldenoe  is  located,  as  indi- 
cated  on   such   envelopes.     Any   addiUooal 
identification  envelopes  bearing  the  designa- 
Uon     Absent  war-voter  ballot"  received  by 
the  derk  prior  to  12  noon  of  the  7th  day  of 
November  1944.  ahall  be  deUvered  by  ">«■"«"- 
ger  to  the  presiding  Judge  of  the  appropriate 
precincts  between  the  hours  of  12  noon  and 
6:30  p.  m.  of  the  7th  day  of    November  1944. 
Knvelopea  bearing  the  designation   -Official 
election  war  ballots"  received  by  the  cla* 
after  12  noon  of  the  Tth  day  of  November 
1944.  ahall  not  be  opened  or  counted,  but 
shall    be    preserved    In    such    envelopes    un- 
opened for  a  period  of  30  daya  alter  the  7th 
day  of  November  1944.    Thereafter  they  may 
be  destroyed  on  order  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions unless  the  secretary  of  atate  shall  order 
them  preswved  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

As  Boon  aa  the  polls  are  opened  on  election 
day  the  Judges  of  election  ahall  examine  the 
information  contained  on  the  face  of  each 
identification  envelope  bearing  the  deslgna- 
tioa "abaent  war-voter  ballot"  to  determine 
if  it  ahall  appear  therefrom  that  the  voter 
whose  marked  balloU  are  contained  therein 
baa  the  qualifications  prescribed  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  section.    At  such  time  any 
dtily    appointed   challenger,   or   any   of    the 
Judges  or  clerks  of  election  may  challenge  the 
vote  of  such  absent  voter  on  the  ground  that 
he   doea   not   have   such    qualifications.     If 
a  majority  of  the  Judgea  find  that  the  voter 
has  the  quallficaUona  required,  and  that  the 
Information  on  such  Identification  envelope 
has  been  properly  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  voter,  and  that  his  oath  has  been  prop- 
erly attested  as  provided  for  In  this  section, 
the  presiding  Judge  shall  open  the  Identifi- 
cation envelope  without  defacing  the  written 
or  printed  matter  thereon,  remove  the  en- 
closed ballots  without  unfolding  them,  and 
deposit   them   In   the   proper   ballot   boxes. 
The  name  of  each  such  voter,  foUowed  by  the 
words    "absent   war-voter    ballot"    shall    be 
written  in  the  poll  book  or  poll  list  together 
with  such  notation  as  will  Indicate  the  kinds 
of  ballots  the  envelope  contained.    All  Identi- 
fication   envelopes    bearing    the   designation 
"absent  war-voter  ballots"  received  by  any 
presiding  Judge  between   12  noon  and  6:30 
p  m  on  the  7th  day  of  November  1944  shall 
be  examined  and  the  ballots  therein  shall  be 
voted  or  not  counted  In  the  same  manner  as 
hereinabove  provided  for  other  absent  war- 
voter  ballots. 

If  any  challenge  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for  is  made  and  sustained  the  identification 
envelope  of  such  voter  shall  not  be  opetied 
and  sbaU  be  endorsed  "not  counted  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  such  envelope  shall 
be  returned  to  the  board  of  elections  along 
with  any  other  contested  ballots.  All  Wentl- 
flcaUon  envelopea  from  which  bal U»ts  ahaU 
have  been  removed  and  voted  shall  »l«>  be 
returned  to  tbe  board  of  elections  at  the 
doae  of  tbe  polla. 

tec  a.  At  10  a  tn.  at  the  11th  day  of  May. 
1944,  the  board  of  elections  at  each  county 
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^(Tirf  lanwMS  tbe  vote  east  at  tba 

prunary   dcctkai   beld  au  ttoa  MH  dag  tt 

May.  1944.  and  abaU 

results  tberscf  ta  ti 

iaw.    Itw 

Uttoal   party   PartieipatlB«_ta 

Biay  have  one 

tiw  canvaaa  of 

Xacb  boaid  tttall 
pUcata  to  ttoe  aecrctary  af 
pnaotfbad  by  him.  tbe  n 
east    for    each    caadkiate 
tkm    or    eleettoB    la    aatanataMd    bqp    tbe 
votes  of  electors  of  tba  Slata  at  taiga.    The 
secretary  of  state  shall  thereupon  prcxapAly 
canvass    tbs    votes    cast    for    such    caadl- 
datea  la  all  of  tbe  oouatiea  (rf  tbe  State. 
shaU  dedare  tbe  raaulte  thereof,  and  aball 
Issue  oertlAoatea  «f  wliisllnsi  or  election 
to  tboee  of  such  candldataa  autltlad  ttosfvto. 
nd>  board  shall  alao  pnavtly  certtfy  tbe 
resulte  of  the  votes  oast  for  aacb  eaadldate 
vboas  nomlnaUon  or  dsetton  Is  datarmined 
by  tbe  votes  of  dectors  of  a  district  com. 
prised  of  more  than  one  county  but  leaa  than 
all  of  tbe  counties  of  tbe  Steto,  to  tbe  board 
of  ttie  awat  popukm  county  tn  such  dtatrict. 
•Tba  bew^  to  wbteb  such  certificatKma  are 
made  shall  thereupon  promptly  canvaaa  tbe 
votea  out  for  siich  candidatca  in  all  of  the 
counties  in  their  dlstrlcU,  shall  declare  tbe 
nsults  thereof,  and  shall  issue  certificates  of 
aominatlcm  or  election  to  those  of  stich  can- 
didates entitled  thereto. 

Bach  board  shall  alao.  after  canvassing  tbe 
vote  tor  each  candidate  whoac  nomlaatlon  or 
deetlOB  li  determined  by  the  votes  of 
electors  of  Itt  county.  prompUy  dedare  the 
results  thereof  and  iss^ue  certificates  of  nom- 
ination or  election  to  those  of  such  candi- 
datca cnUUed  thereto. 

Sac.  ».  All  separata  petition  papers  com- 
prising the  nominating  petition  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  at  the  general  election  to  l>e 
held  on  the  7lh  day  of  November.  1944.  ahall 
be  filed  as  one  Instrument  not  later  than  6:30 
p.  m  of  the  SOth  day  of  June,  1944.  and j^l 
be  accompanied  by  the  written  aeosptaaaa 
of  nomination  by  the  nominee  named  In 
such  petition.  In  the  abeence  of  such  ac- 
ceptance the  nomlnee'a  name  shall  not  be 
printed  on  tbe  ballot. 

If  the  petition  nominates  a  candidate 
whose  election  la  to  be  determined  by  the 
voters  of  the  8tate-at-large.  It  shaU  be  filed 
with  the  secreury  of  state.  If  the  petition 
nominate  a  candidate  whoee  election  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  voters  of  a  district  com- 
prised of  more  than  one  county  but  less  than 
all  of  the  counties  of  the  SUte.  It  shall  be 
filed  with  the  board  of  elections  of  the  rooet 
populous  county  In  auch  district.  If  tbe 
petition  nominates  a  candidate  whose  elec- 
tion is  to  be  determined  by  the  voters  of  a 
county.  It  shall  be  filed  with  the  board  of 
elections  of  such  county. 

If  stKJh  petition  Is  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  he  shall  promptly  transmit  to  each 
county  board  of  elections  such  portions  of  the 
petition  as  purport  to  contain  signatures  of 
electors  of  the  county  of  such  board.  If  such 
petition  ta  filed  with  the  board  of  electiona 
of  the  most  populous  county  of  a  district, 
such  board  shall  promptly  transmit  to  each 
county  board  of  electiona  within  such  district 
t\ich  portions  of  the  petition  as  purport  to 
oonum  signatures  of  electors  of  the  county 
of  each  such  board. 

All  petition  papers  ao  tranwnltted  to  a 
board  of  elecUons  and  all  nominating  peti- 
tions filed  with  a  board  of  elections  shall, 
under  proper  regulations,  be  open  to  public 
Inspection  until  «:»  p.  m.  of  the  10th  day  of 
July  1944  during  which  time  the  board  shaU 
examine  same  and  determine  the  validity  or 
Invalidity  of  the  signatures  thereon.  Bach 
board  shall,  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of 
July  1944  return  to  the  secretary  of  state  all 
petition  papera  transBiltted  to  »tbT»»  ■^- 
reUry  of  itete,  as  berdnabove  provided  lor. 


of 

of  a 
aUttsd  to  tt  by 
carttfleate  carttfylag  It 
«ba    validity    or    iavattdlty 


Upou  thefittngofi 

oBdala  witb  wbaa 

fix  tbe  ttias  tat  haartag  same  aad  aban  fottb- 
witb  laaU  aottea  of  tbe  ftltng  of  sueb  ob}te- 
tk»  and  tbe  tlaae  fixed  for  tbe  bsartag  of 
aame  to  the  peraoa  wbosa  aoaatnatlon  la 
objected  to  IHay  rtwU  riao  forthwith  mail 
noUce  of  the  time  fixed  for  tbe  bearin<!  to  tba 
psrw»  who  filed  tbe  objection.  At  the  tuaa 
so  fixed  such  eiaetlnn  oAciaia  «ball  bear  tba 
objection  and  datenalae  the  validity  or  lam- 
lldlty  of  tbe  peUtlou.  8\*cb  detenaination 
SbaU  be  final. 

Sac.  4.  Any  person  nominated  la  tbe  pri- 
mary election  beU  ou  tbe  9ih  day  of  May 
1944  or  bv  noaataatiag  petition  aa  a  oaadl- 
date  for  election  at  tba  gaaaral  etecUau  to 
be  held  on  the  Tth  day  of  Nuiiiabw  !••• 
Biay  withdraw  as  such  candidate  at  aay 
prior  to  the  »th  day  of  July   1944.    i 
withdrawal  may  be  effected  by  tbe  filing  of  a 
written   sUtement    by   auch   candidate    an- 
nouncing his  withdrawal  and  requesting  that 
his  name  be  not  prtated  on  the  ballote    If 
such  candidate's  dadtatatlon  of  candidacy  or 
BOBdnatlng  petltloo  was  filed  with  tbe  sacre- 
tery  of  etete.  his  stetement  of  withdrawal 
shell  be  addressed  to  and  filed  with  the  secre- 
Ury  of  eUte.    If  such  candldate*a  declaration 
of  candidacy  or  nominating  petition  was  filed 
with  a  board  of  electiona.  hla  sUtement  of 
withdrawal  shall  be  addressed  to  and  filed 
with  such  board  of  elections. 

Sxc.  8.  If  a  person  nominated  In  the  pri- 
mary election  held  on  the  9th  day  of  May 
1944  as  a  candidate  for  election  at  the  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  on  the  7th  day  of 
November  1944,  whoee  election  ta  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  voters  of  the  State-at-large. 
shall  withdraw  as  such  candidate  prior  to  the 
aoth  day  of  July  1944,  the  vacancy  In  the 
partv  nomination  so  created  may  be  filled  by 
the  SUte  central  committee  of  the  poV.Mcal 
party  which  made  such  nomination  at  aald 
primary,  at  a  meeting  called  for  such  pur- 
pose.   Such  meeting  ahall  be  called  by  the 
chairman  of  such  committee,  who  shall  give 
each  member  of  the  committee  at  least  2 
days*  notice  of  tbe  time,  place,  and  purpose 
of  such  meeting.    U  a  majority  of  the  naem- 
bers  of  such  committee  are  preaent  at  such 
meeting,  a   majority  of  those  pwiaent  may 
select    a    person    to    fill    the    vacancy     The 
chairman  and  secretary  of  such  meeting  aha  I 
certify   In  writing  and   imder  oath   to   the 
secretarv  of  state  not  later  than  the  a4th 
day  of  July  1944  the  naaia  of  tba  paioaa  ao 
»elect«l  to  fill  such  vacancy.    Sueb  certifi- 
cation must  be  accoopaalad  by  tbe  written 
accepunce  of  such  aomlaatioa  ty  ttaa  per- 
aon whose  name  ia  so  certified 

If  a  person  nominated  in  the  primary  alaa- 
tlon  held  on  the  ninth  day  of  May  1944  a*  a 
candidate  for  election  at  the  g^^"^**  ^^f"*" 
to  be  held  oa  tbe  7th  day  of  No»««bar 
1944.  whoee  alectton  ta  to  be  dei«nBlaed  by 
the  voters  of  an  election  dlatrict  romprtoed 
of  more  than  one  county  but  leaa  than  all  of 
the  counties  of  the  Stete.  shall  withdraw  as 
such  ramtt^*-  prtor  to  tba  90th  day  of 
July  1944,  Ute  vacancy  in  tb-s  party 
tloa  so  oraated  aaay  be  filled  by  tba 
comoUttae  of  tba  polittcal  pari,y 
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•C  MM  prtaMry.  m  •  Mwt.  | 
1  piwpMi.    TtM  fhaifna 

Um  Muatf  e«i«f«l  M«- 

■MttM  ef  m^  potlticfti  party  la  mm  •MWif 
|»  MtBb  dWrig^tuMwwprtM  MMk  iMrM 

th*  rtiairiifca  of  «lw  MViitT  Motral  wm' 

mltu*  (rf  tuch  political  party  of  xbm  moat 
populotM  county  io  tucb  dutrtct.  wbo  ataaU 
fiT*  Mflli  aaaibar  d  aueh  dUtrtct  committee 
9  daya*  netla>  d  Um  tuna,  place,  and 
of  ooeb  aaaattBf.  If  a  majority  of  i 
of  aueta  aoaualttaa  ara  praaant 
at  8Mll  ■aotim  a  aaajertty  of  tboaa  praaant  { 
may  aalaet  a  parson  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  I 
chalrmaa  and  aaeretary  of  >iKh  maettng  shall 
certify  In  wrttlnc  and  under  oath  to  the 
boaftl  of  alactloM  of  the  moat  populous 
county  in  auch  dlatrkrt.  not  later  than  the 
Mth  day  of  July  IM4  the  name  of  the  person 
ao  aalacted  to  fill  such  vacancy.  Such  cer- 
tiflcsttoo  mtiat  ba  aecnmpanied  by  the  wrlt- 
taa  aoaaptaaea  of  such  nomtnttion  by  the 

It  a  parMm  aomlaatad  in  the  primary  elec- 
ttaB  held  on  the  0th  day  of  May  I»44  as  a 
candidate  for  election  at  ttaa  general  election 
to  be  held  on  tha  7th  day  of  November  1M4. 
election  la  to  be  determined  by  the 
of  a  county  or  an  election  district 
amaller  than  a  county,  shall  withdraw  as 
tuch  candidate  prior  to  the  20th  day  of  July 
1M4,  tba  vacancy  In  the  party  nomination 
ao  craatad  may  be  filled  by  tha  county  oiB- 
tral  committee  of  the  political  party  which 
such  nomination  at  said  primary,  at  a 
called  (or  such  purpose.  Such 
■ball  ba  called  by  the  chairman  of 

_Hilttee.  who  shaU  give  each  member 

of  such  ooaomittaa  at  least  a  days'  notice  of 
the  time,  plaaa.  and  purpose  of  such  meeting. 
If  a  majority  of  the  membera  of  such  com- 
mittee are  praaant  at  such  meeting,  a  ma- 
jority of  ttoom  praaant  may  select  a  person  to 
fUl  the  vaeaney.  The  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  such  meeting  shall  certify  in  writing 
and  under  oath  to  the  board  of  elections  of 
auch  county,  not  later  than  the  Sith  day  of 
July  1944,  the  name  of  the  person  so  selected 
to  iUl  such  vscancy.  Such  certification  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  wrltun  accaptanca  of 
auch  nomination  by  the  perstm  whoae  name 
la  so  cartlfled. 

If  a  peraon  nominated  by  petition  aa  a  can- 
didate for  election  at  the  general  election  to 
be  held  on  the  7th  day  of  November  HK4  ahall 
withdraw  as  such  candidate  pri<»  to  the 
aoth  day  of  July  1944.  such  vacancy  ao  created 
may  be  mied  by  the  committee  of  five  daalg- 
nated  in  audi  aoaaiBat:ng  petition  to  repre- 
aent  tha  ian<Mata  aaitad  therein.  To  fill 
such  vacancy  the  metnbers  of  such  com- 
mittaa.  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall,  not 
l»ter  than  the  a4th  day  of  July  1944,  file  with 
tha  election  ofBcials  with  whom  the  nominal - 
Inf  petition  nominating  the  person  who  has 
vtttodrawn  was  filed,  a  certlflcaU  signed  and 
•vom  to  under  oath  by  each  of  them,  daalg- 
tnt««m  tha  panoa  they  select  to  fill  auch 
vacancy.  8ueh  eartlflcatlon  must  be  accom- 
by  the  written  acceptance  of  such 
ttlon  by  the  peraon  whose  name  la  ao 
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V  a  paraon  nominated  in  the  primary  elee- 
tloa  held  on  the  Vth  day  of  May  1944.  or 
aomtnatad  by  petition,  aa  a  candklata  for 
aldiiinn  at  tha  fooeral  elaotloa  to  ba  held 
00  Ifea  Ttli  day  of  Hovambar  1M4  ahall  die 
■e  araatad  may  ba  filled  by  the 
I  la  tiM  aa«M  mannar  as 

tarn  mat  pwwdiag  para- 

for  Ihe  fltllnK  of  slmliar  va«anr>«a 
fef  vttAdrawsl*,  eaaaptinf  that  the 
IM.  trlMi  aitmc  a  vamnay  traaiad 
Mr  dMift.  Miy  Ml  »•  Mad  wHIk  MM  wifinry 
•f  Mala  or  vtiii  tlid  taari  9t  ttmitmm  tt  Mm 

\SSr9m  p.  M,  df  Ifet  MM  «df  •« 


MM  M  «tf 


a 

7  h 
unes  >lred 
dul 


It 


parir 

tie 


and 


1 1 


ba  lou 


otr 


h«ld 


togeth  er 
prlited 
determli  ed 


ele  :tion 


tie 
botrd 
dls  net 

printed 


If  a  paraon  holding  an 
bava  died  aubatquent  to 
March  1M4.  and  prior  to 
July  1944,  and  If.  under 
a  paraon  may  be  elected 
tlon  to  ba  held  on  the 
ber  1944.  to  fill  the 
paraon  who  ahall  have 
ftnmmltttf  of  each  pollttcil 
m  tiM  aaaa  of  a  vacancy  ' 
tlon  aa  In  tha  flrat  three 
aection  provided  for.  may 
the  candidate  of  iU 
such  unexpired  term  at 
t3  be  held  on  the  7th  day 
and  certify  his  name, 
naaaa  ahall  ba  printed 
under  proper  tltlea  and 
on  the  party  column 
general  election. 

Sac.  6.  The  secretary  of 
25th  day  of  July  1944. 
of  elections  of  each  coun 
forms  of  the  offlclal  ballot^ 
geaaral  election  to  be 
of  November  1944 
of  the  candidates  to  be 
election  Is  to  be 
the  electors  of  the  State 

The  board  of  electloru 
ulous  cotmty  In  each 
prised  of  more  than  on4 
there  are  candidates 
determined  by  the  votes 
such  dUtrlct.  shall,  on 
1944.  certify   to   the 
••^  county  in  such 
auch  candidatea  to  be 
loU. 

If.  after  the  25th  day 
before  the  29th  day  of 
tlfteate  ahould  be  filed 
■tata  to  fill  a  vacancy 
of  a  candidate,  aa  In 
provided    for.    the 
forthwith  make  a  s 
to  the  board  of  election) 
the  State  amending  and 
Inal   certification   providkl 
paragraph  of   this  sectio  a 
time  auch  a  certificate 
tha  board  of  elections  of 
county  in  an  election 
more    than   one   county, 
forthwith  make  a 
to  the  IXMkrd  of  election) 
such   district   amending 
original    certification 
Moond  paragraph  of  thlt 
time  such  supplemenui 
cetved  by  a  county  board 
carrying  the  name  of  th4 
shall  have   been  printe< 
cause  strips  of  paper  ' 
candidate  certified  to  fill 
printed  and  pasted  on 
cover  the  name  of  the 
fore  such  ballou  are 

sac.    7.  Oflldal    prlnte^ 
provided  by  the  board 
polUaff  place  for  the 
taa  Tth  day  of  Novem 
apadal  electlona  to  be 
la  the  period  of  time 
is  in  effect.    In  addition 
candidatea.  all  balloto 
aa  r«<|Ulrad   by  Uw 
namm.    The  number  oi 
vidad  for  each  precinct, 
tica.  ahall  be  detarmiafd 
alittiflnr  having 
le«d  *«U  aot  ta 
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by  the  votes  of 

-large. 

of  the  most  pop- 
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upple  nental 


supple  [nental 


of  July   1944,  and 

October  1944.  a  cer- 

the  secretary  of 

cAu&ed  by  the  death 

section  5  of  this  act 

of    state    shall 

certification 

of  each  county  in 

correcting  his  orlg- 

for   In    the   first 

If  within  such 

siiould  be  fUed  with 

the  moat  populous 

district  comprised  of 

such    board   shall 

certification 

of  each  county  in 

and    correcting    its 

jvided    for    in    the 

section.    If.  at  the 

certification  is  re- 

of  elections,  ballots 

deceased  candidate 

such  Ixjard  shall 

_  the  name  of  the 

such  vacancy  to  be 

siich  ballots  so  as  to 

candidate,  be- 

de$vered  to  electors. 

ballots    shall    be 

elections  for  each 

eleitlons  to  be  held  on 

1944.  and  for  any 

at  any  prior  time 

which  this  act 

to  tha  naaam  of  the 

contain  spacaa. 

writing   In   other 

ballou  to  be  pro* 

for  uae  at  any  elae« 

by  the  board  of 

Sample  bal« 

by  tha  board  of 

MMit  ba  prlntad 

words  "VaoAotal 

plainly  prtntad  In 

f  aaa  af  aaMi  Im1« 
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a  ilaii 


raf  Ifdd 
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•MMty 

ky  taw  to  pr»« 

of  May  1944,  MM 
,  thall  tie  print* 


ad  in  MaMi  Ml  an  Wo.  4  sulpbiu  bend  whHa 
paper  of  M  ftmd»  weight  P^ '•"»«  ■^,'» 
ballot  of  aach  kind  of  ballot  shall  have  at- 
tached thareto  at  the  top  thereof  two  atube, 
each  of  the  width  of  tha  ballot  and  1^4  Inchaa 
In  length.  The  stubs  shall  ba  separatad  from 
the  ballot  and  from  each  other  by  parforatad 
lines  The  top  stub  shall  be  known  as  stub 
B  and  ahall  have  printed  on  lU  face  "Stub 
B."  The  other  stub  shaU  ba  known  aa  stub 
A  and  shall  have  printed  on  its  face  "Stub 
A."    Bach  atub  shall  alao  have  printed  on  Ita 

face   •XJonaacutlve   Number   ."     Bach 

ballot  of  each  kind  of  ballot  provided  for  uae 
In  each  precinct  shall  be  numbered  consecu- 
tively beginning  with  number  1  by  prli;^lng 
such  number  upon  both  of  the  stubs  at- 
tached thereto. 

On  ballots  bearing  the  names  of  candidates 
such  names  shall  be  printed  in  eight  point 
bold-face  upper -case  type,  and  an  enclosed 
blank  rectangular  space  shall  be  provided  at 
the  left  of  each  candidates  name.  The  titles 
of  offices  on  such  ballou  shall  be  printed  In 
eight-point  bold-face  upper-  and  lower-caae 
type.  Headings  shall  be  printed  In  display 
roman  type.  Where  the  names  of  several 
candidates  are  grouped  together  as  candidatea 
for  the  same  office,  there  shall  be  printed  on 
such  ballots  immediately  above  the  names 
of  such  group  of  candidates,  the  words:  "Vote 

for  not  more  than (filling  the  blank 

space  with  that  number  which  will  indicate 
the  number  of  persons  who,  may  be  lawfully 

elected  to  such  office)  " 

National  party  column  ballots  and  party 
column  ballots  shall  have  a  blank  circular 
space  three-fourth  of  an  inch  In  diameter 
below  the  device  and  above  the  name  of  the 
party  at  the  head  of  the  ticket  or  list  of 
candidatea.  The  heading  of  each  party  ticket, 
Including  the  name  of  the  party,  the  device 
above,  and  the  circle  between  the  device  and 
such  name,  shall  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  ticket  by  a  hea\7  line,  and  the  blank 
circular  space  shall  be  defined  by  heavier 
lines  than  the  lines  defining  the  blank  spaces 
at  the  left  of  the  names  of  candidate*.  The 
circle  shall  be  surrounded  by  the  following 
words:  "Tor  a  straight  ticket  mark  within 
this  circle." 

Each  party  ticket  shall  be  separated  from 
other  party  tickets  and  shall  be  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  heavy  border  or  a  solid  line 
at  least  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  the 
edges  of  the  ballot  on  each  side  shall  be 
trimmed  off  along  such  border  or  solid  line. 
S«c.  9.  Upon  presentation  not  later  than 
6:30  p.  m.  of  the  30th  day  of  June  1944  of 
a  petition  to  the  board  of  elections  of  the 
county  wherein  the  district  or  any  part  there- 
of, as  defined  In  section  6064-31  of  the  Gen- 
eral Code,  is  located,  signed  by  qualified 
electors  of  the  district  concerned,  equal  to  15 
per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Governor  at  the  last  regular  State  elec- 
tion m  such  district,  the  board  of  elections 
•hall  proceed  as  follows : 

1.  Within  6  days  after  such  presentation, 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  such  petition 
and.  in  case  of  overlapping  residence  district 
petitions  presented  within  said  period,  deter- 
mine which  of  such  petitions  shall  govern  the 
fxu'ther  proceedings  of  such  tx>ard.  But  If  the 
dlatrlct  be  located  in  more  than  one  county, 
the  petition  shall  first  be  transmitted  to  the 
tward  of  elections  of  each  of  the  other  coun- 
tlaa  in  which  any  part  of  such  district  may 
ba  located,  for  investigation  and  report  with 
raapaot  to  mid  mattara  and  things.  In  such 
roUtton  as  may  ba  datermlnad  by  tha  board 
of  elections  to  which  the  petition  la  prv 
•ented,  and  each  nf  aiMll  oUMT  boarda  of  atac* 
lions  shall  make  eiMli  raptri  WHhin  •  day* 
iPiM  tha  date  t>t  tranamlatlon  (rf  siteh  patl* 
Mda  t«  It,  In  whirH  attnt  tha  tima  wimin 
whiah  tha  final  rt««i«wm  ef  llM  hoard  df  «ldf • 
tlana  to  which  tha  patuion  chad  hava  Wan 
pnmntH  mm%  ha  imM*  ahaii  ha  catandad 
••••rdini^y. 


t.  If  tha  patitlon  simil  ha  found  auMaMat 
•ad.  hi  aam  af  ovarlappmg  rai«danee  dtstrtet 
patttMna,  altar  tha  faaarntng  patitlon  shall 
haaa  harn  datsraUnad,  the  hoard  of  atacttrms 
la  arhieh  tha  paUtlan  haa  been  prcaanted 
aball  omar  tha  hotdlof  of  a  aparlal  election 
In  tha  dtatrlet  for  tha  auhmiaston  of  the  quae- 
ttona  in  aacUon  60«4-S3  of  the  General  Code 
■putiUnT  on  the  7th  day  of  November  1944. 
aitd  ahall  eertlfy  eueh  order  to  the  board  or 
boards  of  election  of  any  other  county  or 
ooBBtica  In  which  any  pmrt  at  such  district 
M  altuatrd. 

8.  Otve  notice  of  such  election  In  each 
county  In  which  any  part  of  such  district  is 
altuated.  in  the  manner  and  within  the  time 
provided  by  law. 

When,  within  S  days  after  the  filing  of  a 
neidence  district  petition  pursuant  to  this 
sectlOD,  another  residence  district  petition  is 
fliad  with  the  same  or  another  competent 
board  of  elections,  which  tndudea  territory 
covered  by  the  petition  first  so  filed,  that  peti- 
tion ahtll  govern  which  appllea  to  the  terri- 
tory containing  tba  leaser  number  of  election 
precincts,  if  otherwiae  aufBclent;  and  if  auch 
second  petition  oovera  the  aame  territory  as 
that  covered  by  the  first,  such  second  petition 
shall  ba  dteregarded  and  the  first  petition 
aball    govern,    unless    the    first    petition    U 


Ebc.  10.  The  question  of  the  sale  of  beer  as 
defined  !n  aection  6212-63  of  the  general  code, 
by  holders  of  C  or  D  permits,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  qualified  electors  of  an  Incor- 
porated munlcipabty,  a  residentUl  district 
of  a  municipality  aa  hereinafter  defined,  a 
township  in  which  no  incorporated  munici- 
pality exiats.  or  to  the  qualified  electors  of 
that  part  of  a  townahlp  outatde  of  an  incor- 
porated mimicipality,  for  their  adoption  or 
rejection. 

The  questkm  to  be  aubmltted  shall  be, 
ShaU  the  cale  of  beer  as  defined  in  aection 
6212-63  of  the  general  code  be  permitted 
within  the  district,  municipality,  townahlp, 
or  part  ot  a  township  outaide  of  the  munic- 
ipality? 

The  tuAci  wording  of  the  queetlon  and 
form  of  ballot  as  printed,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  board  of  elections  in  the  county 
wherein  the  dectlon  Is  held,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  sUte  of  Ohio. 

Upon  preeentation.not  later  than  «:80  p.  m. 
of  the  aoth  day  of  June  1944,  of  a  petition  to 
the  board  of  elections  of  the  county  wherein 
such  eloctlon  Is  sought  to  be  held,  request- 
ing the  holding  of  such  election,  signed  by 
quattfled  electors  of  the  district  concerned 
aqoM  to  »5  percent  of  the  total  vote  cast  for 
governor  at  the  last  reguUr  SUte  election  in 
such  incorporated  municipality,  residential 
district  of  a  municipality,  township  In  which 
no  Ihtorporated  municipality  exists,  or  of 
that  part  of  a  township  outaide  of  an  incor- 
porated municipaUty,  the  board  of  electlona 
•hall  aubmit  such  question  to  the  electora 
of  the  district  concerned,  at  the  general  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  Uie  7tb  day  of  November 

1944. 

If  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  on  Mid 
queation  vote  "Tea"  thereon,  the  sale  of  beer 
as  defined  In  this  section  ahall  be  permitted 
in  the  dUtrtct  concerned,  subject  only  to  the 
prov;8ions  of  law.  If  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tor! votii*  on  aald  qtiaatloo  vote  Tlo  '  there- 
on It  ahall  ba  tmlawful  for  any  C  or  D  permH 
bolder  to  aaU  baer  wMhla  tha  district  oon- 
aamed  untu  at  a  auhaaquant  alactloo  sim- 
Unrly  callad  and  haM,  a  amjorlty  of  tha  alao- 
S^^v^oaaatd  fuactlon  ahall  veta  -ntmt' 

tharaaa. 

Mo  a«Mi  alaotloa  ahatl  ba  hald  oftanar  than 
daaa  la  anah  t  faara. 

A  niMMMMal  diatnat  ihai  he  hald  to  maan 
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to  ha  In  C*^  on  and  aflar  Hovambar  t, 

IH4.  and  the  provlalena  of  aaatloaa  aT»^. 
dflM-Ti,  47d»-M,  4tl»-M,  <!■>••.  41M'M. 
41B»-di,    aTSft-lOS,    47M-IM,    dOtt  tfl,    and 

Mia-d3  of  tha  general  eoda  ata  hereby  stu- 
pendad  untU  the  tth  day  of  Hovambar  1M4. 

aac.  la.  Sectloo  47t^l4l  of  thtfaaaral  eoda 
la  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  18.  Thia  act  la  hereby  dedarad  to  be 
an  emergency  meaaure  necasMry  for  the  im- 
mediate preservation  of  the  ptddlc  peace, 
health,  and  aafety.  The  reaaon  for  such 
neceaalty  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  citiaeiw  of  Ohio  are  absent  from  their 
homes  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  In  the  merchant  marine  of 
the  United  Statea,  or  aervin?  m  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  Service  Pllota,  or  the  United 
Service  Organlntlons.  and  attached  to  and 
aervlng  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  aervlng  in  the  armed  foroea  of  an 
Ally  of  the  United  States,  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  Because  of  such  abeence  they 
might,  under  prevent  absent-voter  laws,  be 
unable  to  vote  at  the  November  elections  In 
1944.  Thia  act  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  vote  at  auch  election.  / 
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Army  Air  Force  Cdhfalcacaot  Prdgrui 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MisBotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRB8SNTATIVIS 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  CXXJHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  mu^ 
has  been  written  and  many  speeches 
have  been  made  relative  to  the  recon- 
ditioning of  disabled  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  Medical  men  realize  the 
mental  condition  of  the  patients  who  day 
after  day  lie  in  bee  and  count  the  cracks 
in  the  ceilings  and  the  nails  in  the  walls 
with  nothing  else  to  do.  It  was  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Mo.,  Just  outaide  of  my 
own  city,  St.  Louis,  where  a  real  re- 
habilitation and  convalescent  training 
program  was  started.  It  has  spread  now 
until  it  is  a  major  program  in  the  Army 
Air  Force.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  realizing  the  value  of  this  pro- 
gram, other  branches  of  the  service  will 
adopt  it. 

I  have  just  read  a  very  Interesting  ar- 
ticle in  the  Army -Navy  Journal  of  May 
6  on  this  subject  entitled  *The  A.  A.  P. 
Convalescent  Program."  Under  the 
I)ermission  granted  me,  I  Include  this  ar- 
ticle as  part  of  my  remarks.    U  foUowi: 

Pioneering  in  this  field,  In  December  1943, 
the  Army  Air  Forces  established  a  convalea- 
oent  program  for  the  ordinary  sick  soldier 
In  tha  station  hoepltal  designed  to  return 
him  to  duty,  not  only  In  first-claw  phyalcal 
condition  but  with  a  period  of  tralalnf  be- 
hind him  tnat-»ad  of  anf oread  Mlaaam. 

The  eonvalvacent  tratnmg  program,  which 
haa  been  In  operation  at  Army  Air  Forces 
hoapltiila  for  over  14  montha,  has  a  ramarfe* 
ahla  record  of  raoondttlonlnf.  atllixinf  aoo- 
vatcMant  tima  to  thd  iNaoft.  aad  rHum- 
mg  man  to  dtrty  ar  atarMag^Miti  on  the 
fviad  to  civltlan  life  with  «  iiiBlIt  Oh)aattva 
•ad  a  wall  laid  gnntndwafft  af  training, 
turn  la  aparatldn  at  all  Army  Air  foram 

•Ut4an  haipliaH  and  ai  -•— *  — — 
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mttad  Btataa,  tha  profmM  f«  <>f  tha  utawat 
fivitbiiity  and  maata  tha  raquirrmanta  df  MM 
tadtvidual,  not  only  with  rarafully  plaaaad 
phyncal  training  In  keeping  with  hto  «oa- 
dition  but  with  training  along  linea  which  ha 
has  fotlowad  or  win  folkiw  In  tha  future. 

Under  tha  prafram  tha  avarafa  patlaat  at 
an  Army  Air  l\wcaa  sUtlon  hoapltal  ingagM 
m  light  exerclaa  of  aoma  type  within  4i  hduia 
after  an  opantloo.  Aa  ba  Improvm.  tha 
atrcuuuuaneaa  of  hit  axarclw  mere  aaaa  qptU 
he  la  taking  part  In  competitive  aporu.  It 
la  not  unusual  to  »m*  man  with  an  ai.m  or 
leg  tUIl  In  a  cast  playing  voUe>ball  or  a;.ft- 
ball.  thus  avoiding  tha  atrophy  of  unused 
muadea  which  would  accompany  the  u^ual 
Idle  period  of  oonvalcaoanoe. 

Aa  to  the  tralnlat  aad  atudy  whiob  ha 
galna  under  tha  program,  mdet  inOalag 
basic  training  centera  now  cive  full  er 
and  racocnltkm  to  tha  military  training 
gained  In  tlila  way.  Thua.  the  patkent  baa 
had  no  period  of  mental  idleness.  If  in  a 
tramiag  phaae  when  hotpttallaed.  he  con- 
tlauaa  tohi  atudlea  under  apecial  Inatructora. 
Hiisnaiilirii  often  patlente.  he  quit  poaalMy 
may  return  to  duty  on  the  same  training 
leret  tm  the  other  men  of  hts  iquadron. 

The  hospitalized  soldier  dilTera  from  tha 
bospltallned  clvllUn  In  that  there  is  no  pe- 
riod of  taking  It  easy  after  laaviug  the  hoa- 
pltal. He  must  remain  there  untU  able  to 
asaume  his  rr^ular  duties.  Not  only  Is  thia 
le  -gthy  period  utaiud  to  the  fullest  aitent 
but  the  combined  physical  training  and 
study  haa  been  found  to  reault  in  abartaned 
periods  of  convaleacanca,  a  reduction  In  hoa- 
plUl  readmlssions  by  sanding  men  back  to 
duty  In  better  phyalcal  oondiuon.  and  often 
in  eltanlnaUon  of  tha  aaecaalty  of  aick  laava. 
The  result  of  the  teafhlng  Is  an  Incrams  in 
the  soldier's  military  knowledce  and  In  hia 
general  knowledge. 

Lt.  Col.  Howard  A.  Ruak.  Chief  of  the  Con- 
valescent Training  Branch.  Medical  Servlcea 
Division,  who  had  been  an  Iristructor  of  mevli- 
cliM  at  St.  LouU  University  b^ore  bacomlog 
•  medical  ottoor.  waa  Chief  of  the  Medical 
SeivkM  at  StKumm  Barracks.  Mo..  sUtion 
hosplUl.  when  he  first  put  the  program  into 
operation.  In  December  1943.  MaJ.  Oen. 
David  H.  W.  Oraat,  the  air  sMrgeon.  ordered 
the  program  InaUUed  In  all  A.  A  F.  hosplUU. 
Colonel  Ruak  was  aaslgned  to  duty  In  charge 
of  the  over-all  program. 

Convalescent  centers  are  located  at  Fort 
Oeorge  Wright,  Spokane.  Wash  ;  Fort  Logan, 
Oolo.;  Alboquarqua.  If.  Max.;  MaahvUle.  TCnn.; 
Coral  Oablea,  FU.;  St.  Peteraburg.  FU,  and 
at  MJtrhel  Field  and  Pawling.  N  T.    At  theee 
centers  returned  caiaaltlaa  undergo  a  physi- 
cal, emotional,  and  payohotogkial  aaaay  ar.d 
are  property  assigned  In  the  program  by  madl- 
eal  offloers  trained  in  this  work     Then  under 
the   combined    program    the    reconditioning 
beglna,  apctlal  treatoaent  and  Instruction  If 
the    man    returns    physlcaDy    handicapped, 
{.aydtlatrte  trmtment  and  guidance  If  nceaa- 
sary.     Hla  vocational  training  may  Include 
such  subjacu  as  radio.  phoU%fphy.  metal 
work,  woodwork,  aircraft  IdantlOcatlon.  and 
vynthetlc  training  devtcM.    Bla  educational 
review  may  Include  tanfaafw.  mathamallea. 
armed  forcea  institute  eouraas,  agnailttira. 
bookkaaplng.  typing,  and  taaehtng  mathoda. 
White  prtaaarily  intaadad  to  ratura  tha 
■%en  to  duty,  and  tha  fraatar  paraMtaga  ara 
to  tlMlr  flanaar  duties  or 
to  Chatr  praaaat  pl»fU»i 

whom  It  is  ffjund  aaaaMMf 

to  ainilan  life  have  had  tha  tff 

.-    t«   plan    thair   MtMrt   and    aia 

•fwto  Mm  appupriau  tdanay  wim  a 
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Blreraft  Inatrammtic  and  WB«pon».  Acoord- 
inc  to  •  reeent  »urr«jr  orer  800  dJfftrent  sub- 
jMtt  an  BOW  uoght  In  tlu  program,  nib- 
facta  raaclxiv  In  aeope  from  baale  military 
to   highly    technical    inveatigatlTa 
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^  with  the  Ut«at  teeb' 

on  military  nibjecu  tbcy 

booby  traps. 

attacks 

aaattoUoo.     aooM    patlenu 
to  thctr  bada  arc  dlaaa- 
I.  genaraton. 


Rafdly  a  aabjaet  tn  which  a  man  haa  bad 
training.  dMiraa  tndnlng  or  ertneaa  intcreat 
In  la  ovarknkad.  Many  of  these  subjects  are 
thoat  for  which  the  man  would  not  have  had 
time  In  his  routine  training.  Almost  no 
moral*  or  dlaclpUnary  problems  arise  where 
patlenu  are  kept  busy  both  mentally  and 
pbyilcally. 

A  summary  of  th«  eonTalcaoant  training 
•cnMta  ahowi  that  the  aanrtea  la  condixrted 
with  the  fbOowtag  poattUltlee  of  the  dispo- 
rtllirn  of  patients  in  mind:  Return  to  orig- 
tnal  A.  A.  P.  aaaignment:  return  to  A.  A.  P.  In  a 
dtJTerent  assignment:  return  to  aertgnment 
within  the  Army:  return  to  civilian  life  as  a 
acctally  and  economically  seU-suffldent  indl- 
Tldiul. 

"It  Is  fitting."  says  General  Grant,  "that 
Hh  a.  a.  p.  should  have  adopted  as  the  basic 
pMtaaophy  behind  its  convalescent  training 
profram  this  phrase.  The  debt  of  disability 
■ball  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  opportunity.' 
To  aceompitsh  this  we  have  preached  that 
the  soldier  must  be  to  lu  a  name,  an  mdl- 
T:dual.  and  not  a  mere  serial  number  to  be 
filed  away  or  ahrtved  when  his  uscfulnees  ap- 
pears to  be  at  an  end." 

Oen.  Beary  H.  Arnold,  commanding  gen- 
•ral  of  the  Army  Air  Poroaa.  has  stated: 

"Our  r«q;>onslblllty  for  the  Air  Porces  sol- 
dier doee  not  end  when  the  bombs  are 
dropped  over  the  target." 


AUrttt  by  Hen.  Marioa  E.  MartiB  Before 
Ik*  Maim  Stale  Rcpnblicaa  CoBTeatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINS 

ZM  THK  SKNATB  OP  THX  UinTKD  STATIS 

Monday.  May  I  (lenislativt  day  of 
Wednesday,  Ajnil  IZ).  1H4 

Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr.   President.   I 

isk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoio  an  ad- 
dreas  delivered  by  Hon.  Marion  E.  Mar- 
tin, assistant  chainnan  of  the  Republican 
National  Committer,  before  the  Maine 
State  Republican  Convention  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  on  Priday,  April  14.  1944. 

There  being  nonobjection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou). 
as  follows: 

There  baa  baan  a  great  deal  of  dlscuaslon 
about  the  advlaablltty  of  changing  hotaea  In 
the  aaMMle  of  the  stream.  My  advlee  le. 
*'Lat>i  ehaofft  luaiaw  and  eroaa  the  stream." 
It  wttalniy  la  the  only  way  we  are  ever 
goUif  to  get  acrosa.  We  have  heard  that 
argtaaeat  now  for  S  yeara.  and  unlees  we 
make  the  a|»ate  this  year,  wa  aaiy  feaar  It 
for  another""<».  The  only  reaaosM  gtvea  by 
the  opposition  to  back  up  this  argument 
are  that  we  are  In  an  emergency — and  how 
frmlUar  that  phrase  la— and  that  we  need 
the  INfW  Deal  Prsaldent  to  remain  in  offloe 
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tn  Older  to  carry  on  the 
out  the  peace  after  the 
tlatkms  are.  however, 
It  may  take  10  or  20  years 

The  first  statement  can  I 
quickly.     Political  leaders 
declslona  of  mUltary 
sions  are  made  by  trained 
Military  science  Is  an  ezac^ 
President  has  no  training 
our  mUltary  campaigns  an 
along  political  linea.  we  a 
ure.      MUltary  operations 
mUltary    leaders,    and 
changed  If  there  were  a 
cal     leaders.      They 
prominence  not  by  party 
cause  of  ability.     They 
not  as  Republicans 
era.     In  a  ReoubUcan 
cal  preferment  wotild  not 
military  man — ability  would 
for  advancement. 

The  second  point 
analysis.      If   the   fact 
Is   the   only   one   who 
negotiations  Is  a  compellli^ 
Ing  him  for  the  fourth 
face  the  fact  that  we  must 
5  terma.  8  terms,  or  evei 
flee  because  the  peace 
overnight.     It  will  be  a 
gotlatlons,   adjustment 
We  wlU  be  fortunate  If 
over  a  period  longer  than 
want  to  stay  on  the  same 
length  of  time?     No.  let's 
cross  the  stream. 

In  our  system  of 
of  foreign  relations  Is 
function,  the  SUte 
Jimct  of  the  President, 
however.  Is  provicVpd  by  th< 
and  the  United  State 
we  are  pursuing  la  an 
peraonal  policy,  we  will 
about  Ita  being  changed 
tions  would  be  much  bett^ 
ducted  on  a  less  personal 
tlve  baals — if  they  were 
er  regard  for  the  oplnioni 
the  SUte  Department  and 
opinions  of  the  little 
dent's   personal   friends 
training   or  ezi>erlcnce   iz 
State  Department  has  a 
petulty  which  give  a 
cal,  nonpartisan  slant  to 
tlons.     Our   foreign   poUcfr 
range  and  not  dependent 
reaction  of  our  President 
ang  Kai-shek  or  anybody 
long  range  and  American 
rather  than  short  range 

If  Mr.  Rooeevelt'a 
that  only  he  can  carry 
talnly  they  are  not  wise 
the  policies  are  sound  and 
try.  our  trained  career 
partment  should  be  In  on 
able  to  advise  with  Mr. 
so  that  there  will  be  a 
and  so  that  America's 
will  always  be  maintained 
sound,  the  quicker  we 
better. 

There's  one  thing  ecrtafi, 
In  view  of  the  record  we 
lot  on  faith  when  we 
admit  that  Mr.  Rooeevel 
assume  that  he  can 
ship  In  the  International 
the  State  or  Rational 
change  their  spots.    The 
dent  hoards  a  clipper  or  a 
morphcals  of  character 
same  Mr.  Roosevelt  who 
May  14.  1»40.  show 
standing   of    national 
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reason  for  elect- 
then  we  must 
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10  terms  In  of- 
not  be  written 
process  of  ne- 
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old  horse  for  that 
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thoi^  he  had  all  the  Information  concern- 
ing world  developments.  At  a  press  confer- 
ence on  that  day.  when  questioned  about  a 
two-ocean  Navy,  he  replied  that  the  two- 
ocean  Navy  "Is  an  entirely  outmoded  concep- 
tion of  naval  defense,  and  It  has  been  since 
about  1847  when  we  first  acquired  California. 
I  Just  never  discuss  two-ocean  Navy  In  one 
way  or  the  other,  because  it  is  not  sensible  to 
talk  of  naval  defense  in  those  terms." 

Purther,  he  said: 

"It  really,  honestly  la  an  outworn  concep- 
tion that  nobody  who  knows  anything  about 
defense  would  ever  use.  Nobody  has  ever 
used  that  term  that  knew  anything  about 
defense.  Such  a  conception  is  Just  plain 
dumb.  ' 

Tht  tragic  consequences  of  Prealdent 
Roosevelt's  faUure  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  a  two-ocean  Navy  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  public  statement  on  October  19.  1942, 
of  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  our  commander  In 
chief  of  the  fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. He  said  the  United  States  "U  fighting 
a  two-ocean  war  with  Just  about  a  one-ocean 
Navy."  "We  have  got  to  hold  on,"  he  said, 
"imtll  we  gain  some  strength."  Much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Navy  and  American  Industry,  the 
picture  today  la  very  different.  We  can  boast 
now  of  a  seven -ocean  Navy — a  Navy  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Aside  from  the  demonstrated  weakness  of 
not  recognizing  the  implications  of  world 
conditions,  the  President  also  made  the  mis- 
take of  talking  big  and  doing  little.  It  is 
fimdamental  that  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
country  should  be  backed  up  by  the  strength 
and  will  to  carry  It  out.  But.  beginning  with 
hla  famous  quarantine  speech  of  1937,  the 
President  began  to  throw  the  moral  support 
cf  the  United  States  against  the  Axis  aggres- 
sors. Yet  complementary  steps  were  not 
taken  to  strengthen  our  national  defense 
forces  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  enforce 
those  policies  which  he  announced.  More- 
over, be  did  Just  the  reverse.  By  shipping 
oU  and  scrap  iron  to  Japan  he  made  It  pos- 
sible for  our  enemy  to  rearm.  He  also  made 
it  difficult  for  ^ur  political  ally.  China,  to 
carry  on  her  battle  with  Japan.  It  is  a  Just 
criticism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  lack  of  vision  in 
the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  era  that  he  talked  big 
but  did  very  little  to  equip  the  coimtry  to 
carry  out  the  threats  he  waa  making. 

These  are  but  two  elements  of  the  whole 
national  defense  picture.  They  are  evidence 
of  President  Roosevelt's  proven  lack  of  fore- 
sight In  the  past.  Lacking  such  foresight 
when  he  had  all  the  Information  at  hla 
fingertips  that  would  have  enabled  him  to 
Judge  the  seriousness  of  the  world  situation, 
why  should  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  and  believe  that  he  wotild  show  any 
more  foresight  in  preparing  for  peace  than 
he  did  in  preparing  for  obvious  war? 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  President  was 
prepared  for  the  proximity  of  war.  that  he 
had  B  well-defined  war  policy  In  relation  to 
the  military,  the  navy  and  the  critical  sup- 
ply situation,  what  Interpretation  can  be 
placed  on  his  pronounced  disarmament  lean- 
ings, his  disregard  of  diplomatic  waminga 
regarding  Japaneee  threats,  and  his  press  con- 
ference charactertaatlone  of  impending  war 
queries  as  Irrelevant? 

The  facts  are  indisputable  to  show  that 
the  President  scuttled  the  1933  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference.  As  an  aside,  he  now  haa 
aet  up  various  conferences  similar  In  com- 
position to  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
to  deal  with  segments  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems. If  10  years  ago  the  system  was  bad 
and  unable  to  cope  with  comparatively  simple 
problems,  why  would  there  be  much  hope 
that  the  more  complex  problems  of  today 
can  now  be  solved  that  way?  No— the  system 
was  all  right  then  and  It  la  most  unfortxinate 
tor  the  world  that  President  Roosevelt 
scuttled  the  London  Economic  Conference, 
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tberetoy  accentuating  the  aaunivili'  s 
and  strains  that  produced  this  present  war. 
It  Is  also  tme  that  the  President  favored 
downright   disarmament    during    the    whole 
time  war  dotids  were  gathering,  that  he  de- 
layed preparations  for  adequate  defense,  that 
he   ridiculed   the   urgency   for   a   two-ocean 
Kavy,  that  he  waa  dUatory  in  recognising  the 
potentialities  U  air  power,  that  he  pursued 
a  tardy  course  In  the  acquisition  of  war  ma- 
terials, that  he  actiially  assured  the  Ameri- 
can public  not  to  become  "dlacamtxxjtner- 
ated"  by  foreign  developtroents  and.  more- 
that  he  waa  not  an  guard   regarding 
ese  threats. 
These     deficiencies    constitute    Incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  Prealdent  was  not 
competent  to  evaluate  and  to  counter  the 
warlike  trends  of  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  pe- 
riod.    He  erred,  too.   In  falling   to  portray 
frankly  to  the  people  the  sUtus  of  world  con- 
ditions. 

In  view  of  this  record.  It  la  a  natural  con- 
sequence that  the  people  should  question  the 
"oflBcial"  acts  since  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy— 
but  the  poBt-Pearl  Harbor  record  is  shrouded 
In  darkness.  The  American  people  have  not 
been  kept  Informed  of  the  offlclal  foreign 
tranaactlons  and  intents  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. Neither  have  those  acts  which 
have  been  given  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
been  convincing,  nor  have  they  encouraged 
the  public  to  think  there  is  a  clear  national 
policy. 

What  aastwances  are  there,  therefore,  that 
an  administration  that  had  a  vacillating,  day- 
to-day  foreign  policy  In  the  pre-war  days 
has  thereby  demonstrated  an  unquestioned 
right  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  plan- 
ning of  America,  with  the  winning  of  the 
peace? 

There  is  also  ample  evidence  that  Jtist  as 
the  President  Is  not  frank  with  the  people 
of  this  country,  neither  Is  he  frank  with  the 
leaders  among  our  allies,  nor  are  they  frank 
with  him.  Certainly,  there  waa  no  meeting 
of  the  minds  as  far  as  the  Jewish  homeland 
In  Palestine  was  concerned.  Neither  haa 
there  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as  to  the 
reieaee  of  publicity  In  connection  with  the 
dtepesltlon  of  the  Italian  Navy.  We  could 
hardly  say  there  was  complete  cooperation 
between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Great 
Britain  and  America  on  the  other,  when 
RuBSia  recognized  the  Badogllo  government. 
Oartalnly.  there  was  not  frankness  when 
Kwsla  split  Itself  up  Into  16  Independent 
Boelet  Republics.  Neither  is  there  evidence 
today  of  what  our  relations  are  or  are  to  be 
with  the  Balkan  coimtrtee. 

This  is  all  a  far  cry  from  "open  covenants, 
openly  arrived  at."  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  available  examples  of  the  weakness  typi- 
cal of  the  present  adminUtratlon,  the  lack 
«f  foresight  and  forthrlghtnees  which  maat 
be  demonstrated  If  we  are  ever  going  to  cross 
the  stream. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  In- 
teUigent  steps  taken  by  the  Republicans  in 
Concrees  waa   initiated    by   oiur    own    Con- 
■  iTii^n  mwi  Halk.    He  led  a  group  of  M 
treshman  Congressmen,  who  called  upon  the 
Beeretary  ol  Btate  In  an  attempt  to  find  out 
what    our   foreign   policy   was.     Apparently 
they  were  unsuccessful,  but  if  24  Members 
of   the   House  of   RepreeenUtives,   who   are 
close  to  the  scene  and  who  are  msklng  a 
conscientious  effort  to  get  Information;  24 
outstanding  l^lsUtors  who  have  cooperated 
in  aU  measures  necessary  for  international 
collaboration,   are   unable   to   get    a  defini- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy,  then  why  should 
we  the  rank  and  file,  fall  victim  to  a  lot  of 
hocus-pocus  that  we  approve  a  foreign  pol- 
icy about  which  we  know  Uttle.  or  that  we 
CMit  change  horses  because  it  would  break 
the  eoattauity  In  the  foreign  policy? 

What  we  need  U  more  forthrightness  In 
dealing  with  each  other.  We  should  point 
with  pride  to  the  pronouncement  made  by 
our    Bepubllcan    leaders    at    Mackinac,    to 


Oovcmor  SewaU  had  a  large  part. 
This   pronouncen»ent  reada  aa  follows: 

"Reapooalble  peetMpattea  by  the  United 
SUtee  In  post-war  cooperative  organlaatioo 
amoiic  aoveielgn  nations  to  prevent  mUitary 
aOTTsaslan  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
with  organlaed  Jtistlee  in  a  free  world." 

The  Mackinac  atatemcnt  waa  the  logical 
sequel  to  the  White-Vandenberg  resohitlon 
previously  espoused  by  our  able  Senator 
Whir.  It  waa  the  first  deflinitc  and  specihc 
cooualtment  on  foreign  policy  by  either 
party.  It  waa  the  lead  whtato  was  foUowed 
later  when  the  Cangress  adopcad  the  Ful- 
brlght  and  Connally  resolutions.  The  Re- 
publicans supplied  the  vision.  In  so  doing, 
they  proved  their  capacity  for  leaderahlp  m 
foreign  affairs. 

I  have  covered  thU  field  at  some  length 
because  of  challenge  made  at  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  and  because  there 
has  been  so  much  confused  thinking  on 
this  subject. 

There  is.  however,  one  additional  Item 
that  needs  be  taken  tip  briefly,  namely,  the 
statemenu  by  the  friends  of  the  President 
that  the  name  al  Rooeevelt  carrlee  so  much 
weight  and  prestige  in  foreign  countries  that 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  we  need  maintain 
him  in  office.  Certainly,  if  that  Is  the  case. 
It  is  an  indictment  of  the  New  Deal  becaiae 
they  have  been  selling  Rooeevelt  rather  than 
America  abroad.  There  is.  too.  the  very  im- 
portent  consideration  of  whether  their  sUtc- 
ment  holds  water.  If  my  inforaaatton  Is  cor- 
rect, the  French  people  do  not  look  upon  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  as  their  great  savior.  Certainly, 
also,  there  can  be  two  oplnlona  regarding  Mr. 
Roosevelt  among  the  Yugoslavs  and  the 
Greeks.  Also,  if  It  is  the  name  rather  than 
the  country  that  Is  important,  we  would  hava 
to  establish  a  dynaaty  in  order  to  maintain 
our  position  and  prestige  In  foreign  affaire. 

We  reallM  the  great  responsibility  that  Is 
going  to  be  America's  because  of  the  poaltlon 
which  we  have  earned  in  the  leadership  of 
the  world's  social  and  economic  development. 
Sad  to  sav.  however,  there  are  many  in  our 
national  life  at  the  present  time  who  over- 
look the  very  fundamental  fact  that  In  order 
to  continue  that  leadership  and  to  be  strong 
Internationally,  we  must  be  strong  nationally. 
We    cannot   dtaslpete    our    wealth    and    re- 
sources in   foUowing  a  policy  of  profligacy 
and  still  maintain  our  strength  and  the  re- 
spect   of    our    fellow    nations.    We    cannot 
create  full  employment  In  the  world  unless 
we  have  full  employment  here.    We  cannot 
provide  healthy  environment  for  others  un- 
less we  have  a  healthy  environment  for  our- 
selves.   The  only  thing  that  we  can  share— 
and  profit  In  our  sharing— is  our  Ideals  of 
service    and    cooperation.    We   cannot    buy 
friendship.    We  can  only   set  an   example. 
Dollar  diplomacy  creates  Jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities.   Only  through  true  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  other  countries,  their  prob- 
lems and  aspirations,  can  we  build  a  aowtd 
good  neighbor  policy  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  a  national  characteristic  to  favor  the 
undMdog.     We  have,  therefore,  butted  into 
the  prol>lems  of  little  nations  with  an  emo- 
tional fervor,  somettmee  with  little  regard 
for  the  equities  Involved.    It  is  well  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  ynaX.  but  weakness 
in  itself  is  not  always  a  virtue.  Just  as  big- 
ness per  se  U  not  a  vloe.    Moreover,  when  we 
MDOHae  their  caoss  and  hold  out  hope  and 
prondse  to  them,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
deliver.    We  must  not  make  the  mistake  we 
made  in  Greece  when  we  encouraged  her  to 
believe  that  we  would  give  her  supplies,  but 
which  we  couldn't  deliver.    Bo  whUe  we  be- 
lieve m  world  collaboration,  let  us  ever  be 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  stich  collaboration 
should    be   based   on   considered    Judgment 
rather  than  on  emotions.    In  order  to  carry 
out  any  policies  so  conceived,  we  must  bs 
strong  internally  aa  well  as  extwuaUy.    We 
must  speak  with  authority.    We  must  per- 
form  on  our  promisee.    We  must  be  r«n>ected. 


taternally  tf  we  aiw 

torn  by  two  oosifllctlng'poUikal  philoaophlea. 
Ftor  some  time,  we  have  traveled  a  road, 
part  soclalUt  and  part  capitalistic.  Juat  as 
we  could  not  be  half  free  and  half  slave, 
we  cannot  esnbraee  at  one  and  the  same  time 
two  dlverw  ecoeomle  ai»d  political  phlloso- 
phiee.  We  are  fast  approaching  the  tliaa 
when  we  muat  decide  whether  we  are  to 
continue  under  our  American  economic  and 
political  system,  or  whether  we  are  to  go  Uito 
a  Pascist,  Socialist,  or  aome  other  totalitarian 
form  of  govemownt. 

In  making  this  dedsion,  we  should  alwaya 
remember  that  it  Is  the  LiaablasSInn  of  our 
poUUcal  and  economic  syatsms  that  haa  pro- 
vided the  greatest  Nation  ever  known  to 
man.  We,  as  a  peopte.  have  the  greatest  free- 
dom, the  ttieassaf  Inppineas  and  the  greatest 
opportimltles  of  any  people  at  any  time.  X 
believe  it  Is  thoee  things  which  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  to  preserve.  It  is  our  respoaal- 
blllty  to  recognize  that  fact  and  to  do  every- 
thing that  we.  as  individuals,  can  to  protect 
that  system  internally,  while  they  are  pro- 
tecting It  eKtemally. 

I  an  proud  that  women  the  country  over 
are  reoognlahig  this  fact.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Interest  that  they  are  taking  in  government. 
I  am  partlcularty  proud  of  the  contribution 
that  our  own  Oongresswoman  Margaret  Smith 
Is  making  to  the  country,  to  the  party  and 
to  our  ee«.  Her  sucoees  brings  greater  recof- 
nltion  and  opportunity  to  all  women,  fltoa 
le  a  pioneer.  Becauee  of  the  work  she  is 
doing  as  a  pioneer,  other  women  will  find 
doors  open  eo  that  they,  too.  can  make  con- 
tributions to  the  vrelfare  of  the  coimtry. 

We  place  great  emphasis  on  the  part  that 
women  are  playing  In  this  election.  It  is  not. 
I  am  sure,  to  be  Interpreted  that  we  mean 
men  to  suffer  by  contrast.  It  U  only  that 
women  have  been  a  "sleeping  giant"  and  that 
they  have  been  awakened  by  war.  Their 
wrath  Is  mighty.  They  are  taking  an  Interest 
in  politics  hitherto  unknown.  They  are  de- 
termined to  wipe  out  the  New  Deal.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  they  want  to  continue 
some  of  the  programs  so  necessary  to  a  chang- 
ing world.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  Just 
becatise  a  thing  Is  old.  Is  no  reason  why  It  Is 
acceptable.  Just  because  a  thing  Is  new.  Is 
no  reason  that  It  Is  undesirable.  They  are 
eclectic  m  their  thinking— they  want  to  pre- 
asrve  the  good  stkI  discard  the  bad,  regard- 
leas  of  the  sponsorship. 

Women  want  to  build  on  the  solid  phlloe- 
ophv  of  Americanism  represented  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Republican  Party.  They  do. 
however,  want  to  have  It  adjusted  to  1944 
thinking.  We  realize  that  our  socul  struc- 
ture has  changed  In  many  respect*  and  that 
Just  as  some  of  us  cannot  get  into  our  grad- 
uation dresses,  we  can  no  longer  fO  back  to 
the  period  In  which  thoee  dresess  were  made. 
We  demand  1944  hnplemenU  to  meet  1944 
problems.  We  are  confident  that  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  will  provide  them  for  v. 
We  are  happy  to  be  united  for  Republican 
victory  which  will  spell  ftittire  happiness  and 
security  for  America.  We  are  getting 
the  stream  I 
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Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    Pitiidfnt.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  !»▼•  prtntad  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«d  an  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  fMr,  Tho««as]  at  Carnegie 
HaU.  New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  April 
39.  1M4.  at  a  rally  spooMMTMl  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  to  Save  the 
Jewish  People  of  Europe. 

There  *r*^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordRvd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
M  follows: 

W*  ar*  liTtaf  In  an  era  which  history  will 
WHwTiir  ■•  tto«  partod  oC  grMtMt  cruelty, 
of  dMpwt  aaffolab.  ct  dMth  and  dvolatton 
for  ih«  pwplM  at  th*  earth.  Bwnan  beings 
in  the  taace  o(  the  Father  have  en- 
the  devil  a«  their  lieutenant  and 
the  world  Into  turmoil.  They  let 
Um  four  huiaaiitiiii  who  have  now  been 
I  lor  alaoet  ft  years,  obltter- 
»*i«>g  tiM  flower  of  humanity,  •ecrlficlng  mil- 
Ikms  of  aoula  upon  their  sstanlc  altar  of 
greed  and  lust.  So  many  flam.  wo«an.  and 
children  who  wanted,  laore  than  anything 
else  in  lire.  U>  U»e  in  pe«oe  with  their  1am- 
lUes  and  loved  ones,  are  now  burled  In  un- 
marked graves  throughout  the  four  corners 
d  the  globe.  Rivers,  nay.  oceans  of  blood 
are  flowtag  freely— forever  to  stigmatise  this 
eantury  with  the  mark  of  Cain.  Parenu  are 
crying  for  their  dead  chUdren.  Children  find 
themselves  orphaned  In  a  world  being  con- 
'eumcd  by  fire  and  sword. 

WIk)  Is  there  to  measure  tragadyt  Is  tbe 
death  of  one  different  from  the  death  of 
others?  Is  pain  of  one  different  from  tbe 
pain  of  others?  Is  torture  of  one  different 
from  the  torture  of  others?  Yet  In  this 
world  of  ouia.  among  the  tortured  and  the 
baatcn.  amoa«  all  these  people  who  yearn  for 
fieartiim  and  peaoe.  now  fettered  with  the 
chalas  of  slavery,  there  is  one  whoee  death, 
whose  torture,  whoae  pain,  whose  anguish  is 
worse  than  those  ot  their  unforttuuiU  netgb- 
bors. 

I  speak  of  the  Jew.  of  Europe's  Jew.  for 
his  death  is  a  hopelesi  one.  his  death  U  a 
Others  there  are  Poles.  Greeks. 
1.  Dutchasen.  Slavs.  Russlsns.  Eng- 
Amerlcans.  Chinese,  snd  more  who 
ai«  dying.  They  die  with  the  knowtodge  that 
soon,  soon  a  new  day  will  dasm — the  black 
clouds  of  despair  wUl  disappear,  tbe  light 
will  shine  once  again.  For  them  the  s\ui 
iMw  set  but  they  imow  full  well  thst  a  new 
sun  wUl  soon  arise.  Day  follows  night.  But 
the  Jew— Europe's  Jew — what  has  he  to  hope 
for?  What  new  run  wHl  rise  for  him?  What 
ray  of  light  can  he  see  through  the  thick 
walls  of  misery  under  which  be  is  buried' 
Will  IM  ever  be  reunited  with  loved  ones? 
His  loved  ooaa  weren't  merely  torn  from  him — 
his  loved  OBsa  ware  torn  from  life  Itself. 
Sren  Europe's  Jew  who  still  lives  and  flghu 
tn  all  the  underground  movements  of  that 
unhappy  continent.  In  the  guerilla  units.  In 
th»  PO'ish  forests.  In  the  partisan  units  of 
the  Yugoslavian  mountain  straagholds.  even 
Ite  u  not  permitted  to  fight  aa  others  do. 
for  himself — but  only  as  himself  for  others. 
The  Jew.  in  the  Oeld  of  batUe.  in  discrUnlna- 
tloo  and  torture,  is  recognised  as  a  Jew  only 
by  the  enemy.  DemoeraUc  governments  do 
not  recognise  him  as  such  and  thus  far  have 
tvot  permitted  him  to  fight  m  his  own  army; 
thus  deDyinc  ^im  the  privilege  which  is 
due  to  every  btODSB  betng  and  to  every  mem- 
toar  oC  all  Battaas.  He  la  reoognlaad  as  a 
JifW  only  when  he  managaa  to  saeape  and 
deaMnrta  to  enter  his  homtiaxMl.  Palcatine. 
By  oflktal  decree  of  the  BrUlsh  Government. 
tlM  Jew  is  the  only  human  being  on  earth 
irbo  is  not  permitted  to  enter  Paleetlne. 
lerltns  and  gantlemen.  in  tlie  name  of  decency 
and  )asuee.  eudi  thmci  must  be  stopped. 

"Ae  aoula  c€  close  to  3.000.000  Jews  who 
have  already  died  in  Hitler  s  hell,  cry  out  to 
ua."  "save  thoee  who  may 
thoae  wtM>  may  still  be 
Open  the  doors  a<  Paleetlne  where 
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they  ouy  go  snd  give 
Ing  s  better  wwld." 

Palestine  has  been 
as  their  national  home 
military  necessity  should 
up    the    realisation    of 
United  States  Is  a  part 
If,  for  military,  or  even 
Is  not  expedient  to  est 
home  or  commonwealth 
ttiey  shoxiid  certainly  be 
temporarily    until    such 
comee  once  again  to 
ttM  fate  of  Xht  Jew  will 
the  fata  of  many  other 
preaant.  now— not 
gatea  oC  Palestine  must 
so  that  each  and  every 
aomelMW  to  eecspe  will 
nursed  back  to  health 

I  stress  Palestine 
a  problem  of  geograpijy 
tlan  countrleB.  all  civil 
permit  those  who  manag< 
terrltoriea  a  temporary  ' 
comee  for  permanent 
otur  own  country  were 
Jews,  it  would  be  of 
because  of  the  barriers 
tries  they  would  have  tc 
they  would  have  to  crc 
fore,  has  to  proceed 
routes.    TlMse    lead    to 
Africa,  to  Turkey,  and 
however.  Is  shortest  snd 
Palestine. 

Palestine  is  the  cloaee 
haven   for   the  escspim 
nearer  to  Palestine 
Miami.     It  is  only  a  few 
Axis  countries  by  short, 
by  train,  or  even  by  bus 
lation  of  Palestine  is 
the  world  thst  is  ready 
Europe's  Jews.    The 
more  food  than  any  otb 
like  numbers  anywhere 
of  North  America.    The  r 
more  hospitals,  more 
and  more  nurses  than 
like  number  anywiiere 
food,  these  hospitals, 
and  schools,  they  sre 
their  relstlves  who 
hell.    And  there  is 
tine  for  hundreds  of 
today  is  sxiflertng  from 
age  and  miist  have  a 
tlonal  workers  so  thst 
already  proud  and 
to  the  Middle  East  war 
there  is  no  justification 
of    that   country   close* 
Thsre  certainly    is   no 
anti-Jewish  descnmlna , 
eliide  the  Jews  alone 
tine.    These  people,  to 
life  or  death,  are  the 
wide  world  prohibited 
Palestine.     Decent  hu 
from  its  mind  the 
Jews,  who  had  already 
s»t  back  to  their  deatt 
infested  islands.    Need 
Struma,  the  Parlta,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  War  Refugee 
dent  created.  U  doing 
am  given  to  understan  1 
that  Board,   many  live  i 
saved.    But  I  do  not 
can   accomplish   what 
aocomplish— the  reactie 
aandi — tinless  Palestine 
Whm  a  ttouse  Is  on  fin 
on  the  roof  and  there 
aion  safety  nets  into  w 
people  may  Jump  and 
the  ooosumlng  flames 
It  woiild  iM  sinful  for 
neu  because  we  are  not 


the  r  all  toward  build- 


to  the  Jews 
Only  the  greatest 
be  allowed  to  slow 
1  his    promise.     The 
to  that  promise. 
Mlltlcal  reasons.  It 
liidi  that  national 
at  this  time,  then 
permitted  to  enter 
time    when    peace 
humanity  and 
decided  as  well  as 
p^c^les.    But  for  the 
but  now,  the 
ix  OuBg  wide  open 
Jew  who  manages 
be  welcomed   and 
normal  society, 
rescue  is  merely 
Of  course,  all  Chris- 
countries  sltould 
to  escape  into  their 
ikven  until  the  time 
ad  lustments.    Even  if 
i  pen  to  all  escaping 
llftle  immediate  help, 
many  other  coun- 
mm  and  the  ocean 
The  rescue,  there- 
shorter  and  safer 
Cyprus,    to    north 
Spain.    One  route, 
surest.    It  leads  to 
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and  most  practical 
Jews.     Bulgaria   is 
New    York   is   to 
days  away  from  the 
quick  water  routea. 
The  Jewish  popu- 
only  populstion  in 
and  eager  to  receive 
of  Palestine  enjoy 
T  group  of  people  of 
n  the  world  outside 
have  better  homes, 
more  doctors, 
any  other  people  of 
in   the  world.     This 
t(»s.  nurses,  homes, 
to  share  with 
trapped  In   Hitler's 
room  in  Pales- 
thottaands.     Palestine 
serious  labor  short- 
number  of  addl- 
i  be  may  increase  her 
contributions 
(  ffort.    Thus  it  seems 
ror  keeping  the  doors 
to    Europe  s   Jews. 
justiflcstlon  for  the 
ion  laws  which   ex- 
rom  entering  Pales- 
\  bom  Palestine  means 
>nly  ones  In  all  tbe 
ly  law  from  entering 
nity  can  never  erase 
of  thoiisands  of 
'utered  that  couiatry, 
or  to  far-off  dlsease- 
I  remind  you  uf  the 
that  far-off  Island  In 
Mauritius? 
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belong.  We  must  permit  these  people  to 
Jump  into  the  net*  and  then,  after  they 
are  saved  from  cerUln  death,  decide  who  are 
the  real  owners  of  the  nets.  Palestine  la 
that  net  of  safety  Into  which  so  many  of 
them  may  Jump.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  withhold  them 
froni  Europe's  trapped  Jews.  As  to  whom 
Palestine  shaU  ultimately  belong,  that  ques- 
tion must  be  decided  at  the  p?ace  confer- 
ence after  the  fires  are  extinguished  and  the 
people,  more  or  less.  safe. 

I  for  one.  don't  believe  thst  these  Jews 
wui  be  able  to  return  to  Europe  after  the 
war.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  people 
to  return  once  again  to  the  territories  »h*r« 
their  loved  ones  were  so  brutally  murdered: 
to  walk  the  streets  where  crimes  beyond 
human  Imagination  were  enacted;  to  re- 
build  homes  wherein  wives,  daughters,  and 
Bisters  were  dishonored,  children  murdered, 
parents  decimated  before  their  every  eyes. 
No  that  Is  too  much  to  ask  of  any  human 
being!  These  people  must  be  transplanted 
into  a  new  life,  a  new  environment,  a  land 
which  gives  promise  to  a  new  and  better 
future,  where  they  can  rehabilitate  them- 
selves spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  for 
one  cannot  be  done  without  the  other.  I 
therefore,  wish  to  make  myself  clear. 

When  I  say  that  Palestine  should  be  opened 
as  a  haven  of  refuge.  I.  for  one.  do  not  feel 
that  it  should  remain  a  mere  temporary 
haven  I  only  s«y  that  now,  while  the  Jew 
Is  being  tortured  and  killed,  we  should  put 
aside  all  political  considerations  and  permit 
him  to  enter  that  land  until  such  time  when 
the  United  Nations  will  l)e  in  a  position  to 
solve  the  Palestine  problem.  That  ultimately 
a  JewUh  state  will  l>e  established,  I  am  cer- 
tain. It  Is  a  precept  of  my  very  faith— the 
Mormon  faith  teaches  me  that,  as  well  as  the 
belief  that  this  Jewish  state  will  be  there — In 
Palestine — on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean: there  where  their  warriors  fought 
and  their  propheu  dreamed— where  their 
psalmUts  sang  and  their  mourners  lament- 
ed—there where  eternal  truth  was  created 
and  sent  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth — 
there  this  "ulbe  of  the  wandering  foot  and 
weary  breast"  mtist  find  a  haven  of  peace  and 
rest.  And  some  day.  In  the  near  future,  a 
free  Hebrew  nation,  nursing  its  wounds  of 
freedom's  battle,  will  stand  together  wtth  all 
the  freedom -loving  nations  of  the  earth  over 
the  ashes  and  ruins  of  the  common  enemy's 
forts  and  strongholds,  beneath  the  unfurled 
banners  of  liberty.  Including  the  blue-white 
banner  of  Israel — that  ancient  symbol  of 
Jewish  eternity.  And  then,  and  only  then, 
shall  the  swords  be  beaten  into  plowshares — 
and  spears  Into  pruning  hooks  and  nation 
shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
and  man  shall  no  longer  be  afraid  of  man. 
We  shall  then  recognize  that  we  are  all 
brethren — all  of  us — all  races  and  all  creeds — 
that  we  are  the  children  of  the  One  Heavenly 
Father. 


Address  by  Senator  La  Foliette  en  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Profressivc 
Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  UFOLLEHE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  t  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12) .  1944 


Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  6  and  7  the  Progressive  Party  of 
Wisconsin  held  a  convention  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  on  the  cccaiion  of  the  tenth 
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mnniversary  of  its  formation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  to  the  convention  on 

]i£«y«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 
fts  follows: 

S;venty-one  yean  ago  a  yotmg  man  drove 
tin  to  Madison  from  a  farm  in  Prlnwoee, 
V/is.  He  drove  that  20  miles  with  a  horse 
snd  wagon  to  find  out  what  preparation  he 
needed  in  addition  to  his  country  schooling 
to  enter  the  university.  While  in  Madison 
he  heard  Ch!ef  Justice  Edward  G.  Ryan  de- 
liver an  address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Speaking  In 
the  assembly  chamber  of  the  capitol.  the 
voice  of  this  great  chief  Justice  shook  with 
emotion  as  he  warned  the  studenU  that  a 
new  and  dark  power  in  the  form  of  cor- 
porate wealth  wss  looming  up  In  the  United 
Btatea:  "The  question  will  arise,  and  arise 
In  your  dsy.  though  perhaps  not  ftilly  In 
mine.  'Which  shall  rule— wealth  or  man; 
which  shall  lead— money  or  InteUect;  who 
ahaU  fill  public  stations — educaUd  and 
patriotic  freemen,  or  feudal  serfs  of  corpo- 
rate capital?'  •• 

The  prophetic  words  of  tbe  chief  Justice 
had  an  enduring  influence  on  that  young 
t^n  from  the  Primrose  farm.  The  question 
arose  in  bis  day.  and  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  snswer  that  freemen  should  rule  in 
th's  country.  He,  and  the  men  amd  women 
who  built  up  the  progressive  movement, 
fought  steadily  against  this  dark  power  of 
the  greed  of  corporate  wealth  which  began 
to  loom  up  In  their  generation. 

When  this  fight  began  the  reactlonartes 
controlled  both  great  parties.     The  Progres- 
sive movement  gradually  won  the  Progres- 
sive   elements    in    both    parties       WorklDg 
tlirougb    tiie   Sepubllcan   Party   within   the 
State.  Procreealves  made  Wisconsin  the  lead- 
ing labonitory  of  the  Nation   in  the  battle 
for  the  rights  of  men  and  women  as  against 
tbe    vested    interests    of    spsclal    privilege. 
They    fought    tegrtlier    that    free    patriotic 
men  Aould  rule — and  not  organ Ired  wealth. 
By    1911  the  progressive  victories  In  this 
Inttie  for  tiie  public  good  and   the  rights 
of  the  people  had  been  so  remarkable  that 
after  a  visit  to  Wisconsin  an  ex-President 
named  Theodore  Roosevrtt.  was  Inspired  to 
write  an  editorial  entitled,  -Wlaoonaln:  An 
Object    LeBSon."    In    concluding    this    edi- 
torial he  said.  "Aftsr  ray  visit  I  felt  like  con- 
gratulating   Wisconsin    upon    what    It    liad 
done  and  was  doing,  and  I  felt  mtich  more 
like  congratulating  the  country  as  a  whole 
because  it  has  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  a 
pioneer   blazing  the   way   along   which  we 
Americans  must  make  o«r  civic  and  iadus- 
tri^l  advance  during  the  next  tew  decadee.** 
This   was  true  prophecy.    The  history  of 
the  decades  after  1911  now  shows  that  most 
of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  tn 
dealing  with  civic  and  Industrial  problems 
were  along  the  trails  biased  by  the  pioneer- 
ing movement  of  Wisconsin. 

At  one  National  Republican  Convention 
after  another  the  Progressive  State  of  Wis- 
consin presented  minority  platforms  whlCh 
represented  the  cooperative  thought  and 
work  of  the  ablest  Progressive  leaders  In 
Wisconsin  and  other  States.  These  plat- 
forms were  all  based  upon  sound  research. 
Many  of  the  planks  urged  national  legisla- 
tion based  upon  principles  which  had  been 
actually  tried  out  and  found  effective  In 
Wisconsin.  ,  ^ 

Again  and  again  ttoeee  Progressive  plat- 
forms were  Jeered  at.  voted  down  or  laid  up- 
on the  Uble  by  the  reactionaries  who  doml- 
na-ed  the  National  Republican  Conventions. 
But  the  Progressives  were  not  dtscourag««. 
They  had  faith  In  the  people.    They  carried 


their  battle  back  to  the  voters  of  tlM  dtf- 
_  6tates. 
ItetMgh  La  ftollette'S  Mscaaine  szmI  from 
the  plstform  in  speechss  the  roll  call  was 
xcad  oo  the  record  votes  of  rescUonsry  Con« 
giiMimriii  and  Senators.  Many  of  them  wees 
defeated.  Profressive  Republicans  or  Pro- 
gressive DemocraU  took  their  places  at  Wash- 
ington. Slowly  but  steadUy  the  Ppogreesive 
planks  which  hsd  been  hooted  down  at  Na- 
tional Republican  Conventions  brrams  tbe 
law  of  the  land.  By  1920.  11  of  the  13  planks 
suimiitted  by  the  Wi«ronfiin  delegates  In 
1906  tiad  become  Federal  laws,  and  15  of  the 
18  propositions  sutmitted  In  1912  had  been 
written  into  the  Federal  stfitutes. 

Wbra  we  look  back  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary achleveraents  which  lilstory  now  reo- 
ords  as  largely  the  work  of  Progressives  la 
this  Sute  and  In  the  Nation  «e  oXten  forget 
how  many  bstUes  were  lost  before  these  out- 
standing victories  were  won.  But  some  are 
still  living  who  recall  the  beginnings  of  the 
Progressive  movement  and  participated  In  Its 
battlaa  year  after  year.  Tbey  know  that  each 
■cfalaveHMBt  was  the  result  of  a  long  edu- 
cational campaign  carried  on  at  llrst  by  a 
courageous  minority  which  finally  grew  to 
be  an  awakened  majority.  None  of  tbe  vtc- 
tortes  was  easily  won.  None  was  the  work 
of  one  man  alone.  They  have  aU  been  the 
product  of  the  continuous  cooperation  of 
many  men  and  women  working  together  for 
a  common  ideal. 

This  kind  of  patriotic  pubUc  servloe  can- 
not be  petformed  by  fair-weather  liberais— 
thoee  who  like  to  shop  around  for  personal 
political  bargains.  No;  this  kind  of  service 
calls  for  high  courage  and  personal  sacri- 
fices. The  men  and  women  who  mads  theae 
sacrifices  in  the  past,  and  those  who  have 
made  them  In  more  recent  years  have  all 
done  so  because  of  a  determined  purpose  thst 
freemen  should  rule  this  country. 

They  know  that  the  price  of  liberty  Is 
eternal  vigilance.  The  courage  to  carry  on 
this  long  fight  against  what  often  seem  great 
odds  springs  from  an  enduring  faith.  It  is 
a  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  men  and  women 
of  this  country  to  strtve  the  problems  of  a 
complex  industrial  civilization  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people. 

To  serve  as  an  instrument  for  action  in 
this  same  enduring  faith  the  Prcgresslve 
Party  was  organised  In  this  SUte  10  years 
ago,  on  May  19.  1934.  It  was  organized  in 
the  midst  of  the  economic  crisis  of  the  de- 
pression which  both  the  Republican  and  the 
national  Democratic  parties  had  failed  to 
prevent  or  remedy  during  the  years  they  hsd 
been  in  power. 

In  our  modem  industtlal  civilisation  de- 
pressions are  neither  acts  of  God  nor  inevi- 
table disasters.  These  disasters  are  largely 
mr^  by  the  abortsighted  greed  and  the  blind 
t»tfl«h"**—  of  the  great  monopoly  corpora- 
tioBS.  Seeking  excessive  immediate  profits 
jMardlaas  of  the  common  good,  these  vast 
moaapolY  corporations  and  cartels  limit  pro- 
duction through  the  power  of  monopoly  and 
Interlocking  financial  manipulation.  This 
policy  creates  huge  fortunes  for  the  lew.  but 
It  brings  unemployment.  Insecurity,  and  tbe 
dlaaster  of  black  depression  to  the  many. 

Since  In  otir  time  a  depression  Is  a  man- 
made  disaster  of  the  greedy  few  It  could  and 
should  be  prevented  by  the  united  Intel- 
ligent action  of  many  men.  The  terrible  de- 
pression that  followed  after  World  War  No.  1 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  political 
parties  in  power  heeded  the  warning  and 
followed  the  program  advocated  by  the  Pro- 
greeslves.  ^  , 

The  Progressive  Party  came  tato  being 
because  the  progressive-minded  pe<^le  of 
Wisconsin  knew  they  needed  a  more  effec- 
tive instrument  to  express  their  will  In  meet- 
ing the  tragic  problems  of  this  terrible  de- 
pression.   During  those  dark  years  thia  party 


aecompUahsd  a  great  deal  within  the  Etaf- 
Had  the  UsgtsUttire  bsso  aoUdly  Prograaslva 
even  mors  oovld  have  been  doas  within  tha 
et«U.  It  was  ths  ooqpsfatton  of  r^*ctloii- 
nry  nMiiMlnans  and  OamoeraU  In  tas  Wia> 
f^mt^  Staas  Saoate  that  defsatsd  soaae  im- 
portant ■nsnirrr  Uke  the  Prograssivs  Oov- 
•TDor's  works  program. 

But  many  of  the  problems  created  by  ina 
•ooQomlo  crisU  could  not  be  solved  solely 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  ons  State.    In 
the  BStAonal  field  tl»s  BepMhllffan  Party 
In  power  unUl  March  UM  whan  the  **• 
cr»tic  Party  took  c\«r  and  ki 
ble  for  our  national  policy. 

In  the  naUooal  effort  to  deal  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  aapriwlnn  the  Pro- 
creasivcs  furnished  mnrsfanwi  and  out- 
standii«  leadership.  They  sdvocatsd  and 
foiMht  fot  policies  and  leglsUtion  deatgnad 
to  wsuie  and  matataia  individual  poUUcal 
freedom,  economic  opportunity,  and  eco- 
nomic security  for  every  American  dtlaen. 
^Xrhen  tbe  Deasocratic  ednunistration  spon- 
•orsd  i««taUUan  dlrsctsd  toward  thess  ends 
the  Progressives  cooperated.  But  wbsn  the 
DcmocraUc  admlnlstratloa  braks  Its  pleogsa 
to  the  American  people  and  turned  lU  back 
upon  many  of  our  unsolved  economic  prob- 
lems the  Pro«resslves  dared  to  crlUclse  the 
party  in  power  and  to  teU  Uie  people  of  this 
country  what  was  happening. 

The    high    hopes    whloh    tha 
Party  held  in  193S  for  aasL 
crats  and  liberals  have  been  dimmed 

The  bright  New  Deal  wtUi  iU  tarnl 
reo6rd  of  failure  to  carry  throiigh  atapy  at 
Its  promlseB  of  a  constructtve  prograaa  la  a 
cwnnlty  o<  war  as  the  forces  of  monopoly 
and  wactlon  strac«thsn  ihsir  power  within 
the  admlnlattwtioBi.    Tbs  Progrsesivee  o 
thankful   that  they  have  "maintained 
independence  and  have  not  allowed 
political  pled  piper  to  lead  them  into  tha 
Democratic  Party  in  Wlaooosin. 

At  piweent  the  IndlcaUons  are  that  Um  "^ 
publican  Party  is  stlU  dominated  by  aaMm 
btic  busme«  and  eastern  financial  Interests 
Jait  as  It  was  in  HoovsrS  adasinistratioo.  If 
the  Republican  Party  comae  into  P***!*?^*** 
next  election  and  tailB  to  ■«?***»•  ^^TT" 
produced  by  this  imr  ••  it  *^^**»^"V*?f 
iMtwar  ProgiwesivsBWiUsgainhavseauaeto 
be  thankful  tbey  have  malnUlned  their  u»- 
dependence  and  refused  to  be  lured  Into  that 

poUttcal  party  as  well.  

We  are.  1  believe.  Uvlnc  throng  a  great 
crisis  in  tbe  history  of  the  ^^^J^^ 
The  decwona  made  in  daaiLag  *****  fT  !^ 
nola^iiraUmacnatad  by  tMa  war  will  ageoc 
our  &Mf  tot  pm»t%Xiom  to  co^.    Aliaady 
many  decisions  have  been  made  on  tha  ■•- 
mestie  IndMtrial  front  which  are  alanaiac 
in  their  ia^teaOans.    The  Democratie  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  has  collaborated  with  the  re- 
^ocary  timamU  of  tha  Bapublican  Party 
in  adopting  agricultural  and  industrial  war 
production  poUcles  which,  ucder  cover  of  the 
War  sltuatioo,  speed  up  the  ««>•**»  ^J^ 
nopoly.    In  oonvertir.g  from  s  pe^"«»«  »»^ 
toVwar  basis  the  Democratie  edmlnUtratUm 
has  eapltuuted  to  the  vast  eorporaUons     A 
mere  100  giant  corporations  have  secured  TO 
percent  of  the  prime  war  contracts.   Tbeyare 
^erattag  a  proportjonate  share  c€  the  •»/- 
(^,000.0 JO    worth    of    new    plant   faeUitlaa. 
ftnanoed  directly  by  the  Oovarnaaa^ 
B.  F.  C.  and  indmeUy  by  the  ^^ 
through  tax  coocaasiaBS  to  tha  uauns. 

After  tbe  war  thaaa  r«>«  ^^V'^^^^^'^ 
be  more  firmly  entreachad  than  ever  ooo^ 

They  snd  the  great  to«~2S:;' "r^iLTS 
whSi  many  of  Uma  tn  tUt^  wiUjB^to 

eoRtrol  and  Mmtt  piuiinWnn  y*^"**^^ 
cntt  and  moacpoly.  It  waa  <■*■*  '?*J'2~r' 
ue  foress  which  contracted  to  laaaaB  m 
Europe  sad  t»  brtogtng  on  the 
wHleh  followed  World  War  No.  I. 

tteoi«tMmt  tha  parted  of  co 
peacetime  prodoeUoD  to  war 


; 
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World  War  Ho.  2  the  rngnmtym  feoffbt  to 
tte  test  diub  far  Oorr»ntoma*aMto  naaU 
liwIiUM  and  tte  •qnttabte  <Kilfcuttcin  of 
wr  eontraets  ao  that  fmall  tnrtni  milU 
ccu!d  mrvtvo  and  carry  on  aftar  tba  war. 
And  w  bop*  to  raaflm  bi<c>attda  «Bvtn- 
tton  adjourns  o«r  alMdfaat  Mippert  for  Pro- 
giVMlve  altamaUfaa  to  the  Tory  pollcics  now 
•0  popOter  la  our  Natlon«l  Capital. 

Tba  Pl«|7«iatvc«  hare  repeatedly  warned 
tba  OaoMcratlc  •daHateUatHm  that  the  bar- 
«•■»  of  lia  pollc7  at  tomtac  ever  prodoctkm 
to  tbvt  |M— tful  Benopoltes  would  be  an- 
otbsr  ili4aawlim  at  tbe  end  ot  World  War 
Mo.  a.  But  tba  waraliig  baa  baan  ignorad  bjr 
tba  Oamocnita  Juat  as  It  waa  tj  tba  Rapub- 
Umbb  aflar  World  War  No.  1. 

Profrtaatvea  are  keenly  aware  that  mlH- 
tary  Tlctofles  abroad  will  l>e  empty  ▼Ictones 
for  tba  ptatn  piapli  of  the  United  8t»t«s  if 
tba  l|fe«  aa  the  economic  fioot 
at  boaaa  ar  abroad. 

PrograsalTCJ  are  flgbting  now  in  CXmfreas 
in  thetr  own  SUtes  on  the  political  and 
caoooenie  fronts  ao  that  our  soldiers  shall 
mot  return  from  mlllUry  vtctoriea  abtosd  to 
meat  the  paraonal  defeau  of  a  dcprasston 
MKl  uuamployiDUit  at  home. 

I  beilere  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  know  what  has  been 
bappcninf  through  watching  small  business 
tinlts  fold  up  In  their  own  communities. 
Tbay  faar  wbat  tbte  maans  for  the  future 
teoaomle  liidapandanfa  of  individual  Amer- 
lean  citlaena.  They  want  equality  of  oppor- 
tttnity  for  all.  Thay  want  continuous  em- 
ployment for  every  able-bodied  man  'and 
watmn  who  wlabaa  work  Tbey  want  this 
•sWMry  ruled  by  patriotic  freemen.  They 
<}o  not  want  the  inTlslbla  govammant  ot  vast 
wealth  concentrated  In  tba  bands  of  a  prlvl- 
aw.  They  know  that  means  excaoalve 
for  the  few  and  drpresslona  for  the 
■>any. 

Ill  the  small  towns,  on  the  farms,  and  In 
tba  factories  I  bslleve  men  and  woman  aansa 
that  the  Democratic  administration  has  for- 
gotten  the  forgotten  man  and  handed  pro- 
nver  to  monopoly  Intarcats.  Their 
s-rainst  thJa  batrayal  by  tba  party  m 
power  «-i.l  ba  lagbMarad  in  the  elections 
through  the  daiaat  of  oumy  Denoocratlc  Rep- 
la— lalliia    in    Ooograoa    and    on    State 

rirgiaaalTsr  tried  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war 
Jaat  aa  tbay  triad  to  prevent  our  entry  Into 
tba  First  World  War.  but  on  both  occasions 
to  no  avail. 

It  was  a  Prof  rat  si  ve  who  had  the  realistic 
irMOB  to  aaa  where  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratle  Party  was  leading  the  United  Suites. 
As  fsr  back  as  1837.  Congressman  Hassr 
SauTHorr  Introduced  two  rea(dutl<»»  de- 
signed to  stop  the  shipment  of  war  matarlate 
to  Japan. 

Seven  montha  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Habxt 
that  while  our  Navy  waa 
to  Great  Britain  In  the 
Atlantic.  Japan  woold  aataa  tba  opportunity 
to  attack  us.  He  urfcd  tha  atrangtbantng  of 
MV  amn  dafenaes  in  the  Psciflc  so  that  Japan 
covid  not  catch  us  off  guard.  Had  tha  wam- 
tnf  of  this  Prapaaitva  Cnngraaainan  been 
by  tba  naaaiiiialli  administration  the 
of  FmtI  Harbor  eould  not  have  bap- 


wei  t 


an  lounced 
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the  hour  that  the  United  Stataa  was 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  the  Pi  nyaaalvM 
have  aupported  our  war  effort.  They  are  do- 
ing theu-  part  on  every  military  front  In 
World  War  No.  a  as  they  did  in  World  War 
Mo.  1.  But  Progreastvcs  are  also  continuing 
to  flt^t  for  tbair  prlnctplea  on  the  home 
froot  baeaow  tbap  baaa  not  forgotten  what 
after  World  War  No.  1. 
the  munltiona  Investi- 
ravelatlons  of  corrupt  finan- 
cial agliaaBaata  that  cut  acroas  national 
bofondarlcs  to  put  proflta  into  tba  poekata  of 
tntaranttenal  cartels. 

Pragiasalvsa  read   and  remember  tha  se- 
ctat  ttaatlas  wblch  bad  been  entered  Into  by 


y  >uth 


con  scrlptlon 


n  mf 


our  aUllea  before  we 
No.   1  and  were  publlsbid 
after    their    discovery    H 
carlai  BoaMa.    ProgressH  es 
happanad  at  the  Versailles 
the   Fourteen   Points 
Cent  Wilson  as  our  war 
know  that  the  forces  wh 
to  defeat  those  Fourteen 
Uble   are  now  at   work 
These  rutblesa  forces  of 
and  International  carteU 
and  occupy   Invisible 
tables.    FsscUm  In  Euro{^ 
waa  one  of  tba  bastard 
greedy  ruthleaa  parenU 
Progressives  know  that 
war  situation  fur 
same  kind  In  our  own 
mwnmg  of  the  constant 
been  carried  on  to  smear 
production  record  of 
and  to  force  thrcu;;h 
all  able-bodied  m^n  and 
meaning  of  the  effort  to 
conscription  upon  the 
for  generations  to  conn 
wartime  situation  the 
and    the    universal 
for  peacetime  have  been 
European  fascism  and  1 
The   Progreaslves  are 
home.    They  will  not 
fcices  of  fascism  st  bom  : 
time  or  In  peacetime. 

Prograaslves  believe  In 
and   abroad   with    the 
their  ideals  for  politics 
nomlc  opportunity,  and 
them  realities  in  the  dall  ' 
can  people  and  the  peop)^ 
But  the  Progreaslves  are 
that  the  United  States 
ship  of  other  nations. 
to  sign   blank  checks 
abroad   later   by   the 
monopolistic  forces  the? 
at  home  for  two  generation 
ber  the  forces  which 
wrote  the  peace  at 
the  common  people  of 
other  countries. 

In    the   light   of    thii 
Progreeslves  will  continu  f 
lateral  determination  oi 
small  nations  by  any 
case  of  valiant  Poland 
similar  circumstances. 

Instead  we  rhall 
right   of   self-determlnailon 
tions  by  plebiscites  held 
supervision  which  will 
sion  of  the  popular  wll 
in  any  form. 

The  great  hope  for 
rope's  complex  econom 
cal  problems  will  be 
ernments  of  Europe  are 
their   conflicting 
the  peoples  of  Europe 
of   these  problems  through 
of  Statea  vqpon  the 
of  Swltaerland  and  the 

Progressives  are 
commit  the  United  Stat^ 
course  In  world 
people  of  the  United 
dark  aa  to  the  peace 
objectivea  of  the  other 
eluding  Great  Britain. 
No  sensible  man  cr 
blindfolded.     Befure  be 
in  for  many  years  he  ta|:es 
it.    Be   examines    the 
looks  into  every  room 
he   puts    down   his 
contract. 

Progreaslves    believe 
should  not  take  over  a 
In  any  International 
wbo  la  buUdlng  that 
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tragic  experience, 
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tba  United  States 
or  rent  a  room 
until  we  know 
Just  how  It  Is 


built — what  the  foundations  are.  and  moat 
of  all.  whether  the  struct lu-e  is  to  be  a  haven 
of  hope  for  the  common  man  of  all  countries, 
or  merely  a  superstockade  to  protect  a  ruth- 
leas  imperialistic  status  quo. 

No  IntslUgent  farmer  buys  s  pig  in  a  poke. 
Progressives  are  realists  who  will  not  co- 
operate in  any  efforU  to  force  the  United 
S  ates  to  buy  an  international  pig  In  a  beau- 
tiful poke  if  it  has  been  bred  by  the  forces 
Progreeslves  have  been  fighting  at  home  for 
two  generations. 

Progressives  will  cooperate  In  supporting 
sincere  efforts  made  by  the  United  SUtes' 
representatives  at  the  peace  table  to  secure 
a  JU3t  and  lasting  peace.  When  those  peaca 
terms  are  settled  and  known  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Stetes  will  be  the  time  to  con- 
sider the  degree  of  further  cooperation  we 
can  wisely  enter  into  with  other  countries. 

We  believe  that  the  same  principles  which 
guide  our  program  and  our  action  on  do- 
mestic policies  should  govern  our  decisions 
oa  foreign  policy.  We  believe  that  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  United  States  of  America 
makes  it  impossible  to  separate  our  foreign 
and  dcmestic  policies.  What  we  do  in  one 
inevitably  affects  the  other. 

Any  assistance  we  give  to  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  must  be  based  upon  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  own  people.  It 
mtist  be  based  upon  their  power  to  produce 
abundant  resources.  This  depends  upon  the 
fwllcles  we  pursue  now  and  Immediately  after 
the  war.  Our  gross  national  debt  is  over  one 
hundred  and  elghty-flve  billions  of  dollars. 
It  may  reach  several  times  that  huge  sum. 
Already  it  means  a  per  capita  load  of  $1,300 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Unless 
this  debt  is  met  by  the  Progressive  policy  of 
taxing  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay  It 
will  destroy  our  capacity  to  aid  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  Impose  a  pauperizing  burden 
on  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  here  at 
home.  . 

If  American  farmers  are  forced  to  kill  off 
their  dairy  cows  during  the  war  becatise  they 
cannot  get  enough  men  to  milk  them,  then 
we  cannot  send  milk  to  stsrving  children  In 
other  countries  after  the  war.  If  our  indus- 
trial economy  is  allowed  to  break  down  again 
because  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  pro- 
dtiction  by  monopolistic  control,  we  shall 
have  depression  and  unemployment.  If  otir 
own  people  are  Jobless  and  hungry  they  will 
not  be  able  to  help  themselves  or  to  help 
other  peoples.  Conversely,  if  we  have  full 
production  and  full  employment,  we  shall  be 
In  an  Immeasurably  stronger  position  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  oppressed  and 
the  needy  in  other  lands. 

A  depression  and  unemployment  can  be 
avoided  by  carrying  through  a  wise  construc- 
tive program  in  the  interest  of  the  msMsa  of 
the  American  people.  The  Progreaslvaa  hava 
such  a  program  and  will  fight  to  put  It 
through. 

Progressives  are  In  accord  with  the  emi- 
nent historian.  Charles  A.  Beard,  who,  after 
a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"The  supreme  object  of  American  policy 
should  be  to  protect  and  promote  the  In- 
terests, spiritual  and  material,  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  subject  to  that  mandate  to 
conduct  foreign  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  civilization  of 
of  mankind." 

We  approach  the  critical  hour  of  de- 
cision for  democracy  at  home  and  abroad. 
Progressives  have  a  great  responsibility  and 
a  magnificent  opportunity.  Let  \u  renew 
our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man  and  his  rights 
as  an  individual.  That  is  the  American  way. 
That  is  the  way  marked  out  for  us  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

We  can  make  a  real  contribution  to  our 
country  at  this  time.  But  to  make  It  we 
must  keep  our  established  Progressiva  tra- 
ditions. We  must  have  the  courage  to  re- 
sist every  temptation  to  take  the  easy  road 
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whcra  it  turna  away  from  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Bobert  M.  La  FoUette,  8r. 

These  men  never  yielded  to  tha  falsa  doc- 
trine that  the  end  Justifies  the  use  ot  evil 
means  Ttiey  knew  that  evil  means  corrupt 
the  men  who  uee  them.  They  knew  that 
the  and  Inevitably  bacomaa  power  and  more 
rutblaaa  power,  llief  knew  that  only 
tbrot^  democratic  means  can  we  build  and 
preaerva  the  democraUc  way  of  life.  Tbaaa 
men  knew  that  the  democratic  way  often 
seems  the  slow  way.  But  they  knew  It  Is 
the  only  way  that  does  not.  In  the  end,  be- 
tray the  people. 

I  appeal  to  the  progressives  of  all  parties 
In  Wisconsin  to  dose  ranks  and  unite  In 
the  Progressive  Party  for  action.  Let  ua  i«- 
aflirm  our  determination  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
•nd  individual  political  freedom.  Let  us 
here  today  rededlcate  oitfselves  to  the  basic 
principle  of  a  progressive  democracy. 

"The  will  of  the  people  shall  be  the  law 
of  the  land." 


Reduaation  Is  the  Ettk  F\ooi  CoBtrd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OHIAHONEY 

or  wTOnrsc 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  {legtstative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  OTiCAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  with  satisfaction  an  editorial  in  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  which  empha- 
siacs  the  desirability  of  coordinated  river 
development.  "Plocds  and  Irrigation"  is 
the  title  of  the  editoria.  which  I  think  is 
of  particular  significance  at  this  time 
when  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  is  a  .subject  for  consideration 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ul- 
timately by  the  Senate.  Irrigation  is  the 
most  effective  type  of  fiood  control. 
Those  residents  of  th2  Missouri  River 
Basin  who  in  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  siiffering  physical  discomfort  and 
financial  loss  because  of  floods  would  be 
benefited  by  the  sort  of  upper -basin  work 
contemplated  in  the  reiwrt  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  which  the  Senate  last 
week  ordered  printed  iis  a  Senate  docu- 
ment—Senate Document  191. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  be  printiMl  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  REooto.  together  with  another 
editorial  from  the  same  Journal  entitled 
•This  Unsafe  Valley." 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoB-".  as  follows: 

rLooos  am  naocArroif 
The  floods  which  have  descended  again 
upon  the  MlEscurl  and  MlfStaaippl  vaBeys 
are  an  object  lesson  In  the  fundamental 
fact  that  we  of  the  lower  Missouri  shall  never 
have  the  fiood  control  works  we  so  desper- 
ately need  until  we  have  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  the  States  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  river. 

The  cooperation  of  the  plains  Statea  can 
never  be  atttined  until  we  of  the  lower  valley 
become  as  sympathetic  to  their  needs  for 
Irrigation  as  we  expect,  them  to  be  to  our 
needs  for  flood  control. 

To  OUT  neighbors  of  the  upper  valley  the 
fiood  U  an  object  lesson  tco.    The  turbulent 


waters  that  are  today  our  bane  are 
that  might  to  tham  hava  been  a  bl4 
but  they  will  never  Irrigate  a  toot  a<  laiMl. 
their  aaernlneas  U  loet  forever. 

In  order  lor  the  tipper  and  lower  eecttona 
of  the  Mlsewtrt  VaUey  to  wortt  together  aa 
they  must,  there  muat  be  a  plan  unselfish 
and  f arseelng  enough  for  all  the  valley  BUtea 
to  reallae  an  advantage  In  entering  Into  It. 

Daring  the  months  when  the  Army  engl- 
neers  were  speaking  for  their  Mitfourl  River 
development  plan,  calling  It  comprehensive, 
we  said  the  irrigation  States  could  beet  serve 
their  own  interests  by  dropping  selliah  sec- 
tional claims  and  helping  to  fill  In  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  plan.  We  argued  that  Irri- 
gation could  thtjs  be  realised  aa  well  as  flood 
control,  navigation,  power  producUon  and 
all  the  other  benefits  of  a  river-control  sys- 
tem of  engineering   works. 

In  the  2  months  during  which  the  Army 
engineers'  plan  has  been  qjeaklng  for  Itadf. 
It  has  shown  Itself  to  be  not  comprehensive. 
and  In  the  context  of  other  recommendations 
of  the  Army  engineers,  to  be  actually  prejudi- 
cial to  the'  irrigation  Interests  of  Montana. 
W>omlng.  the  Dakotas,  Mebraska,  and 
Kansas. 

Obviously  the  irrigation  States  cannot  be 
expected  to  support  a  plan  which  merely 
says  In  a  general  way  that  Irrigation  Is  a  good 
thing,  which  leaves  a  vacant  spot  to  be  filled 
by  sn  irrigation  plan,  and  which  operates — 
in  conjunction  with  other  proposals— to  es- 
tablUh  water  priorities  for  navigation  and 
against  irrigation.  Tet  that  Is  what  the  Army 
engineers'  plan  doe~. 

The  Irrigation  States'  response  to  grab  tac- 
tics with  grab  tactics — as  In  their  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  reserve  the  flow  of  the  upper 
river  for  Irrigation  purpose? — Is  understand- 
able. They  were  fighting  water  with  watCT- 
But  all  that  Is  to  be  gained  by  selfish  graqp- 
Ing  Uctlcs  on  either  side  Is  obstructlonlnm 
of  the  whole  valley's  proper  development 

The  root  of  the  trouble  Is  that  planning  for 
the  MlFSCurl  River  is  done  by  severs!. Oov- 
emment  agencies  which  are  required  by  acts 
of  Congress  to  press  their  special  Interests 
and  to  desist  from  working  upon  others. 
The  Army  eliglneers.  who  have  flood  control 
and  navigation  as  their  special  province,  are 
prohibited  by  statute  from  planning  for  Ir- 
rigation, while  the  opposite  is  true  ot  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  only  really  workable  soltitlon  to  the 
entrustment  of  the  work  of  planning— and 
later  of  construction  and  operation — ^to  an 
a-^ncy  of  Oovernment  which  will  be  equally 
T«ponslble  for  irrigation,  fiood  ccnUol.  and 
navigation,  and  which  all  the  Stales  of  the 
Missouri  valley  can  rely  upon  to  look  after 
all  their  interests. 

Such  an  agency  does  not  now  exist.  It 
should  be  created.  A  Pederal  development 
corporation  Is  wanted,  and  until  It  Is  brought 
Into  existence  no  planning  for  the  Valleys 
future  win  be  mxKb  more  than  the  carryUig 
on  of  an  obetruetlonlst  dispute  or  the  mating 
of  a  makeshift  compromise. 


XHZ    UNSATX    VAIXKT 

The  Tennessee  River  throughout  Its  length 
Is  controlled.  This  valley  bas  been  made 
gafe.— David  K.  Llllenthal,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  T.  V.  A.— 
Democracy  on  the  March. 

The  Missouri  River  U  uncontroUed.  This 
valley  has  not  been  made  safe.  Between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Oklahoma,  between  the 
Great  Divide  and  Canada,  the  people  live  in 
fear:  To  the  north,  of  the  drouth  that  stays 
alwaya  on  the  land;  to  the  aouth,  at  flood. 

Today.  1,000.000  of  the  Missouri  Valley's 
acres  lie  imder  the  wildly  uncontrolled  flood 
waters  of  the  river  in  the  SUtes  ot  Missouri 
and  nunols.  Six  thotisand  persons  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes.  More  than 
•  balf-mllllon  acres  of  crops  have  been  de- 
ttroyed. 


Wheat  b«i  baan  loHt.  that  was  to 
the  grain  aloqbal  to  make  the  synthetic 
bar  for  ovr  vmlca.    Foea  has  been  r 
away  that  WM  to  have  fed  us  and  our  flcht- 
tng  comrwlea.    Cbttle  and  bofs  safe  aftar  tba 
flood's  passing  are  atlU  partly  loat.  for  tbif 
wUl  be  sold  unfattennd.  now  that  tba  (rav- 
en lack  bama  and  fetd. 

In  Bt.  Loula  and  8t.  Ohartes  Oountlaa  alona. 
the  ov>p  loaa  ta  estimated  at  gaxxnjOOO.    In 
the  entire  lHaaourl  Valley,   the  daanfM  ft 
the  flood  of  the  aprlng  o(  1M4  are 
to  be  aa  great  aa  the  damatai  of  tba 
of  the  spring  of  IMS.  If  not  greater;  and 
were  eaUmated  at  «»l.000.000. 

How  long  will  the  anger  at  the  people  bars 
slowly  St  the  deadly  'oily  which  permlU  tba 
Missouri  River  to  bring  disaster  to  the  farma 
and  towns  and  cities  along  Its  banks  almost 
•very  iprtng— aometimea  doing  Its  worat.  aa 
It  baa  done  this  seaaoii;  and  sometimes  doing 
less:  but  almost  without  fall  bringing 
calamity  year  In,  year  outT 

The  way  of  controUlng  the  wasted  waters 
of  a  river  and,  havlr,^  brought  them  under 
control,  putting  them  to  work,  la  daacrlbed 
by  Mr.  LUlenthal  In  his  spirited  and  Unaglna- 
tiou-stlrrlng  book.  After  T.  V.  A.  there  Is  no 
longer  reason  for  anyone  not  to  know  how 
the  thing  U  done.  As  Its  chairman  aayi, 
•The  T.  V.  A.  Act  was  the  deliberate  and  weU- 
oonsldered  creation  of  a  new  national  poUey. 
For  the  first  time  m  the  history  at  tba  Matlon 
the  resources  of  a  reftlon  were  not  only  to  be 
•envUlooed  in  tbelr  entirety':  they  were  to  be 
developed  in  that  unity  with  which  nature 
herself  regards  her  resources  " 

Yet  this  nsUonal  policy,  prlcelaaa  and  Irra- 
pUoeeb!e  as  it  is  to  the  Misaourl  Valley,  la  not 
^^ty  not  being  foilowed  here — It  ts  aetualty 
i.«twg  foNawom.    The  Pederal  Oovemaaent  la 
ootng  aloi^  in  tbe  old  inefficient,  discredited 
way.   and   without  protest  from   the   Ooy- 
emors  of  the  Missouri  Valley  States  or  any  of 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Oongraaa. 
The  conseqiwneea  oC  tbla  mtprftne  effort  to 
avoid  Icaralnv  bjr  aKpartaDca  are  uow  bainc 
demonstrated    to    Washington,    "nm    Army 
englneera'  Pick  plan  has  baan  embodied  In  the 
1044  flood-control  bUl.  but  It  is  so  dafloUnt 
to  respect  to  irrigation  that   tbe  Pros.dsnt 
And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  requested 
that  action  on  it  be  held  up  untU  tbe  Bada- 
mation  Bureau  can  tximplate  Its  5- year  atudy 
and  irrigation  can  bn  made  a  part  ct  tba  pUn. 
However,  navlgatlan  iBtareata—prlnctpally 
the  Mlaalnlppi  VaUey  Association    are  not 
dlspoarrt  to  wait,  aud  tbey  are  pr easing  for 
iiMcrsailnnal    appnwal    of    the    Pick    pUn. 
though  tba  Boilir--""  Bureau  report  haa 
not  yet  baMfc  feiMiad. 

Maiaowr.  tbe  navigation  interests  are  aeek- 
ix^  to  bare  enacted  In  tbe  rivers  and  baibwa 
blU  a  provision  which  would  legally  reaarve 
to  navigation  virtuiUly  the  entire  flow  o*  tbe 
Mlaaouri.  In  retaliation,  the  Great  PUlns 
States,  to  wWch  irrigation  is  life  Itaelf.  are 
attempting  to  obtain  enactment  of  a  proviso 
which  would  reserve  to  irrtgatlon  all  the  flow 
at  the  Missouri  which  originates  wlthto  their 
boundaries. 

This  fratrlcidsl  strugcle  srUl  be  jolnsd 
Thursday  and  Prlday  of  next  week  when 
hearinffi  ate  held  on  the  rivers  and  bartxwa 
bill.  A  rule-or-ruln  attitude  ts  todlcatad 
for  the  navigation  interests  by  the  aMertion 
of  Lerh»«"  Madeay.  prealdent  of  the  M.  V.  A . 
that  irrlsauan  Intflreata  ara  aabeaaylng  •ood 
control  and  that  tba  Pfc*  ptm  *e«ld  ba  ap- 
proved by  ODocran  whether  tbe  reclamation 

report  U  ready  or  not.  

Mr  Macleay  seems  to  be  speaking  ct  flood 
eoDtrol.  but  actually  be  Is  speaking  of  navi- 
gation. There  Is  no  contest  between  tba 
OtmX  Plains  and  the  lower  rtver  on  the  eub- 
}eet  at  fcod  control .  .Our  ncigbbora  to  tba 
north  reallae  we  need  It  and  i^fif  want  na 
to  have  It,  but  they  are  not  irtUnf  to  let  It 
be  done  aa  part  of  a  project  to  grab  Mlaaor-'rl 
BlTer  watcn  for  navlfation  and  stent  c« 
irrigation  toterests  from  the  river.    In  itiort. 
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Mr  ftUclcay.  and  others  vbo  arc  prtnurlly  In- 
Mtwwd  In  luiTlfMtaau  vortliy  f*  nangatton 
to.  an  aetvaUj  alaBMac  in  tha  way  of  flood 


looff  wlU  tlM  paople  or  the  vaUey 

titfa  ftuttlaaa  btckerinc  vtkUa 

tbair  cstipa,  and  ttaetr  landa  ara 

away  in  tl»a  atraam  that  baa  baeoma 

fttt  Mlaaourl  Vallry's  aorrow?  CM  all  tbe  Rcp« 
■tattvaa  tn  tbe  two  Hoxiacs  ol  Coofreaa, 
w  not  ona  wbo  will  have  for  the  Ml*' 
_.  VaBqr  tha  vtalon  which  Oeorge  Norrta 
IIOrtbaTaUtyoCtheTenneaaee?  Patience 
_j  not  only  a  baglnning:  it  has  an  end;  and 
tba  patlaaea  of  tlia  people  with  devastating 
la  nmnlnff  out. 


klht%%  by  Jadfe  D.  Burns  DoofUs  te 
CoDTOcatidB  Banqoet,  Fort  Ways^ 
V*U«y»  A.  A.  S.  R. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  D.  JACKSON 

or   XMDUNA 

JM  TH*  SKHAT«  OF  TH«  UNITKD  8TAT«S 

Monday.  Mat  <  ilegiitative  day  of 
Wednesday.  AprU  12).  1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  very  able  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  D.  Bums  Douglas.  Judge 
of  Allen  Superior  Court  No.  2.  Allen 
County.  Ind..  before  the  1944  Spring 
Convocation  banquet.  Fort  Wayne  Val- 
ley A.  A.  S.  R..  Friday.  AprU  28.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  foUows: 

niTiBtrloiis  deputy,  most  worshipful  grand 
master.  iMrotbers.  thU  has  been  a  very  happy 
occaalOD.  We  alt  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
peaca.  and  )oy.  Wa  are  among  frtesds.  we 
are  at  boma  and  we  are  not.  like  so  many 
people  of  the  earth,  refugees  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of  the 
moat  dlsttngulahed  refugeea  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Teara  ago  he  and  his  captive 
paople  were  working  under  the  superrtalon 
pt  the  earliest  form  of  the  Gestapo.  This 
man  and  a  fellow  countryman  were  laboring 
tn  tba  llelda.  A  Oeatapo  was  watching  them. 
Tba  work  of  the  one  did  not  appeal  to  the 
oiaiwai  and  be  was  beaten  to  death.  The 
ottaar  roaa  up  in  his  righteous  wrath  and  slew 
tha  ovaraear.  In  34  hours  he  was  a  fugitive 
tlttm  Juatice.  He  went  out  of  that  country 
Into  a  rather  sparsely  settled  territory.  Be- 
tBf  a  fugitive  from  justice,  he  got  himself 
n  )0b  that  would  keep  him  as  far  removed 
fraaa  the  eyes  ot  man  aa  poeslble.  Be  was 
•  harttar  ot  atoaep. 

On*  tfay  ba  happened  to  visit  a  ramote 
acctlon  of  hia  ranch  and  there  saw  a  strange 
alght.  A  bush  was  ablaze  with  ftre  and  yet 
St  waa  net  consumed.  He  walked  over  to 
mmmlam  tbla  attanga  phenomenon  and  as  be 
■load  ttMva  voa4avlng  a  voice  said  to  him. 
♦liuasa.  go  ttown  to  i^ypt  and  tail  Pharaoh 
to  let  B^  paopi*  ■o"  Tba  abaap  bardar  ra- 
pUad.  "Wbo  am  I  to  |0  to  Pharaoh,  and  if  I 
go  to  Fbaiaoh.  wbo  abaU  I  say  aent  me?" 
And  the  voice  replied.  "Tell  him  that  1  am' 
aent  you." 

Than  toUovad  a  anrlea  of  aoma  ot  the  moat 
retcarkaMa  inddant^in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, m  tboaa  daya  the  Grand  Architect 
ct  tlia  unt^Btaa  waa  a  vary  pnaant.  panonal. 
IndtvMval  batng.  He  opened  tba  watcra  ot 
tba'aaa  that  the  children  of  larael  might  pass 


the  wings  < 
so  emn 


enunci  ited 


Jen  5alem. 


IS 


spring 


wrte 
tie 


found 


over  dry-shod.     He  guide  I 
by  day:  by  a  column  of 
pitched   hia   tent   besld< 
^ance  was  the  Ughtnlnf  : 
ttanndcr.   Ba  rode  on 
and  ortanttmea  in  the 
monntatna  B»  apcke 
with  man. 

Tba  prophets 
paataalM  aang  His  prala^; 
fqBnam  ot  time  Be  aan ; 
Son  to  teach  men  how 
and  trlendahip  one  wltli 

The   voice  of   the 
harp  of  the  paalmist 
the  grtat  tea^ile  of 
Mcred  by  the  presence  o: 
baa  long  since  crumbled 
have  aald  that  God  has 
wor!d. 

Brethren!      What 
What  would  it  profit 
brought    forth    the 
hills  around   Jerusalem 
forth  flowers  In  the  blUi 
would  It  matter  if  the 
grains   tn   Palestine   no 
graina  in  this  great  Am< 
God    once    performed. 
NeweU  Dwlgbt  HlUs 
these  latter  days  Is  In 
has  reserved  the  rlche^ 
For  years  God  performed 
self.    He  ultimately 
such  miracles  profited 
people  for  whom  He  dl( 
the  method,  and  working 
lect  of  man,  and  with 
the  eternal  everlasting 
ated.  His  mlraclea  are 
crude  tents  of  the 
formed  Into  the  modern 
la  at  the  command  of 
pool  of  SUoam  txas 
clinic.    The  ravens  of  El 
formed  into  the  giant 
suppliea,  and  medicines 
forsaken,  and  marooned 
The  cracky  canoe  of  the 
a  giant  pasaenger  liner 
Ing  on  the  brook  of 
battle  wagon   bringing 
in  a  warring 
the  infinite  intelligence 
tect   of   the  Universe 
finite  intelligence  of  mtn 
goes  on  today  althougl] 
ploded  in  our  faces 
Members   of   this 
bring   this  topic   to 
purpose  and  one 
you   that   In   every 
heretofore  received  and 
you  will  hereafter  rece 
\inderlylng    thought 
God — God — God. 
room  or  whether  It  be 
PT  boat  In  the  Atlant 
mud  of  the  Islands  of 
God:  and  as  our  brothers 
gone  forth  into  war,  thqir 
Is  in  God. 


them  with  a  cloud 

fire  by  night.     He 

their   tenu.     Hia 

His  voice  was  the 

of  the  storm; 

solitude  of  the 

qu%tly  and  intimately 


His    will:    the 

and  then  In   the 

His  only  begotten 

to  live  in  harmony 

another. 

pr^het  is  silent;   the 

broken:    and  even 

made  forever 

the  Man  of  Galilee. 

Into  diist;  and  men 

withdrawn  from  the 


Gol 


country —  mlraclea 


spr  ng 
yc  J? 
purpc  se 
decree 


a  Id 
Whe  her 


ti; 
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was.    He    still    is. 

if  the  rains  that 

flowers    In    the 

no   longer  brought 

of  Indiana?    What 

1  un  that  ripened  the 

longer    ripened    the 

lea  of  ours?    "What 

He    still    performs." 

that  the  hope  of 

promise  that  God 

wine  for  the  last. 

miracles  by  Hlm- 

that  the  doing  of 

lelther  Him  nor  the 

them.     He  changed 

through  the  Intel- 

oan's  cooperation  In 

laws  which  He  cre- 

iw  performed.    The 

have  been  trans- 

Iwelllng  house  which 

everyone.    The 

a  great  medical 

jah  have  been  trans- 

ilanea  bringing  food. 

to  the  deserted,  the 

peoples  of  the  earth. 

ancients  haa  t>ecome 

The  battle-az  float- 

Kjrdron  has  become  a 

vengeance   or   peace 

wrotigbt  by 

of  the  Grand  Archi- 

^orklng   through  the 

.  and  thU.  all  this. 

civilization  has  ex- 


1  oi 
larael  tes 
1  Iwe 

a  most 
bee  >me 


daaa.  why  do  I 

I  have  but  one 

only:    To  remind 

which  you  have 

in  every  degree  which 

ve  there  ts  Just  one 

that    thought    is 

It  be  In  the  lodge 

n  a  battle  cruiser  or 

or  tn  the  rain  and 

:he  Pacific.  It  Is  still 

go  forth  and  have 

hope  and  our  hope 


Coopcratire  Way  to  P  ace  aad  Prosperity 

EXTENSICN  O  '  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JERRI  VOORHIS 

or  CALO  OaNIA 

HI  THB  HOUSB  OF  1  XPRKSKNTATHIS 

Friday.  May  5,  1944 

Mr.  VCXJRHIS  cT  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  consider  t  a  great  honor  to 
include  with  my  rem  irks  in  the  Rscou) 


an   address  recently  given   by   George 
Radln. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber will  carefully  read  this  speech.  It  has 
been  cut  to  the  very  bone  in  order  to 
shorten  it  for  this  purpose,  but  I  think  the 
main  outlines  and  emphasis  are  clear. 
In  my  judgment,  there  are  two  all-im- 
portant messages  in  this  address — the 
first  is  the  emphasis  upon  the  alpost  lim- 
itless possibilities  for  building  economic 
rehabilitation  and  true  peace  in  Europe 
on  the  foundation  of  the  cooperatives  of 
the  people  which  they  have  built  up 
through  the  centuries;  and  the  second 
is  the  message  which  Mr.  Radin's  speech 
brings  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions. 

Unless  the  real  Interest  of  those  small- 
er nations  is  considered  and  unless  every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  enable  them  to 
live  together  at  peace  and  to  work  out 
their  particular  problems  in  some  sort  of 
federation,  there  is  extreme  danger  that 
post-war  governments  in  the  small  na- 
tions of  Europe  will  drive  their  people 
back  to  the  old  system  of  boundary  dis- 
putes, petty  philosophy,  narrow  nation- 
alism, and  racial  quarrels,  and  the  whole 
pattern  that  has  brought  so  much  misery 
to  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  indeed  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau  Coop- 
erative Association.  In  Yugoslavia  I  took 
part  in  many  annual  meetings  of  our  coop- 
eratlvea,  both  those  of  our  national  federa- 
tion and  of  local  cooperatives.  Since  I  came 
to  America  30  months  ago,  this  is  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  cooperatlvea  in  which  I 
have  l>een  privUeged  to  take  a  amaU  part. 

Please  forgive  me  if  I  become  a  bit  senti- 
mental. To  me.  this  Is  like  a  family  gather- 
ing at  which  I.  a  fellow  cooperator,  can  say 
things  I  should  heslUte  to  express  in  other 
gatherings  for  fear  that  I  might  t>e  misunder- 
stood. After  this  emotional  introduction 
I  want  to  tell  you  at  the  outaet  that  my 
coming  here  to  l>e  with  you  at  thla  meet- 
ing la  strictly  business  and  not  simply  a 
matter  of  sentiment. 

I  am  alMut  to  take  your  thoughts  to  the 
Balkans,  across  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Italy 
where  sons  and  daughters  of  Indiana  are 
now  facing  death  and  will  continue  Increas- 
ingly to  come  to  grips  with  the  very  enemy 
with  whom  many  of  us  here  tonight  have 
wrestled  in  a  deadly  struggle  only  a  few 
years  ago.  Then,  when  armistice  came,  we 
said  "never  again"  and  proceeded  to  Isolate 
ourselves,  thinking  we  would  live  peacefully, 
each  in  his  own  way.  Now  we  see  that  our 
Interdependence  Is  an  accomplished  fact. 
War  or  peace  in  any  part  of  the  world  affects 
sooner  or  later  your  Uvea  in  Indiana  and 
our  lives  In  the  Balkans:  and  It  may  bt  well 
to  remember  that  a  bullet  which  put  an 
end  to  one  form  of  an  oppreasion  in  the 
Balkans  started  the  First  World  War.  Our 
problems  there  are  really  as  well  your  prob- 
lems here.  That  la  basically  the  message  I 
am  bringing  you  thia  evening;  and  that  la 
my  excuse  for  taking  you  now  to  the  Balkans. 

In  order  that  there  l>e  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  anyone  anywhere,  let  me 
at  this  point  stress  with  full  emphasis  that  I 
am  here  solely  In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Federation  of 
Health  Cooperatlvea  of  Tugosiovia. 

Allow  me  also  to  stress  here  that  practically 
everything  that  I  am  to  teU  you  tonight  lias 
been  said  by  me  and  was  approved  in  hun- 
dreda  of  meetings  of  our  cooperatives  in 
Yugoalavia.  The  extent  to  which  our  people 
felt  that  I  am  Interpreting  accurately  their 
wishes  was  demonstrated  rather  markedly 
when  m  the  spring  of  1940  in  the  town   of 


Lazarevae  near  Belgradu  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  health  cooperatives  there,  asking  me 
to  lead  the  revolt  from  there,  ttie  heart  of 
Serbia,  on  to  Belgrade  to  overthrow  the  re- 
gime which  had  abandoned  the  tradition  of 
the  people  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak. 
Our  farmera  said  m  that  resolution: 
"Our  forefathers,  with  their  farm  imple- 
ments, led  by  the  Holy  Cross,  drove  out  of 
Serbia  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  a  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  must  now  drive 
out  of  the  capital  our  own  Infidels,  who  liave 
abandoned  the  great  tratlltlon  of  our  fathers 
and  have  established  for  themselves  a  way 
of  living  wholly  foreign  to  us.  and  who  refuse 
to  work  with  us." 

The  cooperative  way  of  life  la  the  inborn 
tradition    of    my    peopl«.    Cooperation    Ilea 
deep  in  their   very  character.    When   1,500 
yeara  ago  the  Mongols  under  AttUa.  the  Hun. 
dislodged  my  people  from  their  homes  back 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  they  gradually 
settled  in  the  Balkans  where  they  have  lived 
ever  since.    The  earliest  records  show  that 
they  had  already  developed  a  unique  family 
cooperative  way  of  living  in  their  social,  eco- 
nomic  and  political  atructure.    ThU  way  of 
living  of  my  people  is  in  all  probability  aa 
old  as  Plato's  Republic,  or  even  much  older. 
For  that  reason  we  held   that  one  of  the 
cradlee  of  real  democracy  waa  right  within 
my  people,  although  we  were  never  able  to 
brlUK  this  to  the  attention  of  the  world  be- 
cause  much   more   powerful    nations    have 
stood  in  our  way.    W.i  have  always  had  a 
special  term  for  thU  democracy  of  oura.    We 
caU   it   a   aadruga.   wtich   being   translated 
means  "for  (yotir)  fellciw  man." 

Note  the  aet-up  of   the  original  tadruga. 
The  members  are  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage    All  property  of  its  members  is  Joined 
and  worked  together.    No  one  can  aUenate 
his  share  of  commonlj  held  property  unlMs 
he  or  aha  decides  to   quit  the  sadruga,  in 
which  case  remaining  members  of  the  aad- 
ruga have  the  first  of  purclxaae  at  the  market 
price.    Labor  and  earnings  of  aU,  either  with- 
in aadruga  or  outside,  go  for  the  benefit  of 
all     The  business  of  a  sadruga  is  managed 
by  a  stareshina.  elder,  elected  annually  by 
the  majority  votea  of  a-1  members.     A  woman 
is  often  stareehina— enpecUilly  in  later  yeara 
in  the  vUlagea  where  our   traveling  home- 
making   school   had    worked.     Farm    imple- 
ment*  and   other   tools    of    production   are 
owned  in  common  by  all;  marketing  goea  for 
the  benefit  of  all.    Each  contributes  in  la- 
bor in  accordance  with  his  ability:  the  bene- 
fita  each  receives  from  the  common  efforts 
are  in  accordance  wiUi  his  or  her  needs.     (In 
case  of  Illness  or  when  a  chUd  of  a  Badr\iga 
U  sent  to  schooU  for  a  higher  education,  of 
course  the  needs  of  svich  member  far  exceeds 
thoee   of   other    members.)      Each    member 
owns  hU  or  her  ahart  of  the  property,  which 
can  be  cut  out  and  identified.  If  hs  or  she  at 
any  time  decides  to  quit  the  aadruga.     Fre- 
quently, the  whole  cammunity.  one  or  more 
TUlagea.  l)elong  to  thi;  same  aadruga.    A  per- 
son is  known  not  so  much  by  his  own  name 
as  by  the  aadruga  U>  which  he  belongs.    In 
cooperation  they  pro-luce  and  consume;  they 
play,  they  sing  and  dance  their  kolo.  holding 
hands  together. 

In  1895  a  member  of  the  Avramovltch  lad- 
ruKa  from  near  the  iron  gates  on  the  Danube, 
an  economist,  returned  to  Serbia  Irom  hia 
.tudies  m  England.  While  there,  he  studied 
the  Rochdale  system  of  consumer  coopera- 
tives and  discovered  great  similarity  between 
that  system  and  the  Serbian  aadrugas.  He 
found  that  they  both  had  a  aoclal  as  well  aa 
an  economic  goal  and  that  they  are  not  sim- 
ply another  way  of  doing  bualness  for  profit. 
Both  organlaationa  were  open  to  member- 
ship by  all  classes  of  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lation, but  the  original  zadruga  was  Umited 
to  family  relationships.  So.  when  this  Ser- 
bian economist  returned  to  his  native  land. 


he  acquainted  his  own  xadrugn  and  others 
with  the  Rochdale  practices.  These  prac- 
tice* were  then  introduced  to  form  much 
bigger  zadrugas.  extending  their  scope  and 
increasing  the  memt>ershlp  to  Include  many 
families.  Wisely,  the  traditional  name  ••aad- 
ruga," so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
was  retained  for  the  new.  modem  coopera- 
tlTe  as  vrell. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out  in 
1914,  OT  percent  of  the  people  of  Serbia  be- 
longed to  various  kinds  of  cooperatlvea.     After 
Tugoslavla  was  formed  in  1918.  the  system 
was    introduced    in    other   sections    of    the 
country   where   cooperatives   had   not   been 
organized.    In    1941    when    Yugoalavia    waa 
attacked,  approximately  7.000.000  out  of  the 
total  population  of  16,000.000  of  all  ahadea 
of  life  were  Included  in  one  type  or  another 
of   our    cooperaUves.   although   by   far   the 
majority  of  the  membera  were  farmers.     All 
cooperatives  were  Joined  in  1919  into  one  big 
federation,  known  aa  Glavni  Zadr\»ni  Savea. 
The  cooperative  law  of  Yugoslavia  of   1937 
sanctioned  the  existing  organization,  so  that 
Olavnl    Zadruzni    Savez,    Main    Cooperative 
Fcaeratlon,  represents  all  the  cooperatlvea  of 
Yugoalavia,  both  etxernally  and  internally. 
In  aU  broader  lasues  that  concern  all. 

A  foreign  system  of  exploitation,  of  which 
I  speak  later,  snatched  the  protective  food 
from  the  very  mouths  of  otir  children   in 
Yugoslavia,  which  practice  restated  not  only 
in   political   dlsttirbance*   that   labeled   the 
Balkans  as  the  "powder  box"  of  Europe,  but 
moreover   it  resulted  in  liad  and  insufflclent 
nutrition  which  brought  about  one  of  the 
highest   infant   mortality   and   death   ratea 
from  tuberculoais  reported  for  Europe  in  re- 
cent pre-war  years,  the  effect  of  wlilch  gave 
to  the  people  of  that  otherwise  healthy  coun- 
try a  low  average  span  of  life.    Seventy-six 
percent  of  the  people  live  in  amail  villagea 
or  on  the  land,  the  bulk  of  which  la  held 
by  them  in  small  parcels.    For  all  of  these 
people  medical  facilities  were  practically  non- 
existent.   These  facilities  were  either  too  lar 
03  in  the  citlea  and  the  patient  died  (often 
In   the   oxcart)    before   reaching   a   medical 
center,  or  he  died  because  he  could  not  af- 
ford the  price  of  the  doctor  and/or  the  drug- 
gist.   This    grave    aituation    brought   about 
the  idea  of  grafting  a  health  arm  onto  the 
agricultural  body  tlirough  the  traditional  aa- 
druga way  of  living  of  the  people  concerned. 
Whatever  good  lias  resulted  or  may  follow 
from  this  systtun  to  humanity.  1  am  glad 
to  state  that  it  came  to  the  world  from  sim- 
ple Serbian  peaaanU.    Being  one  of  them  and 
having  l)een  forttmate  to  be  among  the  orig- 
inal fotmders.  I  naturally,  take  a  peraonal 
pride  in  it.    The  system  enablea  the  rtiral 
population   of   Yugoalavia    to   receive   some 
benefits  from  medical  science,  a  tOeaalng  they 
had  never  had  before  in  their  history. 

An  analysis  of  the  set-up  of  our  aadrugas, 
such  as  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  briefly  in 
this  dlsctisslon.  shows  rather  forcefully  that 
it  excludes  dicUtorship  of  any  kind.  That  U 
why  no  dictator  could  get  hold  ot  our  peo- 
ple in  aU  thoee  1,400  years,  although  many 
attempts  were  made.  This  cooperative  way 
of  life  is  the  reason  why  Serbia,  which  Is  now 
a  part  of  Yxigoslavla,  was  the  last  nation  in 
the  Balkans  to  be  organbced  in  a  atate. 
Rather  than  submit  to  dictatorial  rtUe  at  a 
Ume  when  dictatorship  was  the  establiahed 
practice  among  states,  my  forefathers  were 
linked  in  small  zadruga  units,  and  traded  in 
a  cooperative  manner  among  themselves  and 
with  other  peoples. 

Christianity  was  brought  to  us  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  It  fit  perfectly  into  our  radruga. 
famUy  way  of  life.  To  this  day.  the  village 
prleet  or  minuter  U  usually  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  local  cooperative. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  cooperattve 
way  of  life  precludes  aggreaslon  upon  or 
againat  other  people  or  nations.  Except  in 
nvolt  against  oppression,  our  people  have 
never  made  war  upoa  other  people  or  among 


themaelvee.  Their  cooperative  way  of  living 
made  It  incompatible  for  them  ever  to  Join 
hands  with  dictators  fOr  any  explolta. 

Our    traditional   oooperatlve   way   of   Ufa 
■aved  the  people  of  Yugoalavia  from  ever  liv- 
ing on  the  exploitation  of  other  people    They 
were  never  parasltea,  since  they  never  e«- 
plolted  others.    Being  true  cooperatora  they 
had  never  lived  on  dole  nor  had  they  ever 
been  a  nation  of  iMiggars,  a  condition  which 
they  cipraaed  in  ttielr  Magna  Carta  In  1»M. 
ThU  cooperative  way  of  life  haa  d«aoB« 
strated  over  the  centuriea  that  In  coopera- 
tion men  can  be  go^emad  without  might. 
In  a  society  in  which  the  gfwdy  profit  ■»- 
tlve  U  eliminated,  where   individuals  elect 
annually  txxUes  which  govern   by  and   for 
the   people   concerned,   who   are   conatantly 
and  effectively  in  control  of  aU  that  vitally 
affects   them — m  euch   a  set-up  democracy 
Uvea  by  worka,  not:  worda,  and  people  in  It 
are  governed  by  self -discipline  and  right  and 
not  by  might. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  how  it  la  ttiat 
you  were  not  alrejidy  well  acquainted  with 
this  old  cooperative  way  of  life  of  tlie  people 
of  Yugoslavia. 

The  fact  U  that  Yugoalavia  U  rich  in 
natural  reaourcea.  Ito  agricultural  land  and 
cllnmte  are  excellent.  There  are  big  and 
well  known  mlneial  depoaita  and  rich  for- 
ests. The  country  U  inhabited  by  a  sturdy. 
Industrious  populntlon. 

All  thU  attracted  greedy  foreigners. 
Hungary  and  Austria  subjugated  the  people 
and  the  land  of  Croatia  and  Slovenia  in  the 
eleventh  and  tweUth  centuriea  and  kept 
them  under  their  heel  unUl  the  end  of  tlw 
First  World  War.  1918.  The  people  of  Ser- 
bia succeeded  better  In  realstaru:e.  preserved 
their  liberty,  and  developed  their  zadruga 
way  of  life  and  their  own  fairly  high  clvlll- 
cation  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  thej,  too.  succumbed  to  the 
Turks. 

Croata  and  Slovenea  aUved  for  their  for- 
eign maatera  for  almost  a  thousand  years. 
For  a  period  of  »ome  400  years  big  Turkish 
Undlords    took    for    themselves    everything 
that  the  Serbian  people  produced  that  was 
worth  having.     In  vain  durmg   thoee  four 
centuries  did  the  Serbian  people  appeal  to 
the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  to  help  lib- 
erate them  from  the  Mohammedans,  point- 
ing out  that  Serbia  had  fallen  in  the  struggle 
for  the  common  cause.    No  one  would  come 
near  them  untU  they,  without  outside  help, 
drove  out  the  foreign   exploiters.     But  the 
moment  Serbia  was  again  free,  foreign  na- 
tions commenced  to  meddle  into  the  coun- 
try's internal  affairs  with  schemes  to  exploit 
the  people  and  the  land  in  much  the  f>ame 
manner  as  the  Turks  had  done,  only  more 
efficiently.    We  read  of  the  complainU  made 
by  the  consul  of  a  great  power  in  Serbia  In 
the  nineteenth  century  to  the  effect  that  hia 
Austrian  and  Ruaaian  colleaguea  were  -In- 
terfering" in  Serbia  internal  affairs,  wheresa 
all   that  he  did  at  the  time  was  to  offer 
-friendly  advlci"  to  the  Serbian  authorities. 
WeU.   such    'friendly '    advice    has   never 
ceased.    It  U  »)eing  offered  now  more  gen- 
erously than  ever,  although,  as  always,  un- 
solicited.    Ptorclgn  concession   hunters  and 
traders,  aided  by  their  official  repreaentatlvea 
In    Belgrade,    were    inatrumental    in    intro- 
ducing a  different  way  of  life  among  a  bana- 
ful  of  our  city  folk.    A  Ufe  that  results  from 
domination,   eJcploltatlon.   and   competition. 
In  order  that  they  might  succeed  belt«r  in 
exploiting  the  people  and  the  resources  of 
the  country,  foreigners  Induced  some  of  our 
own  people  to  become  their  agenU  and  help 
them  carry  on  the  exploitation.     They  se- 
lected young  l»ys  and  girts,  sometimes  or- 
Dhans  and  sent  them  to  be  educated  in  for- 
eign   countrlen.     Theae    atudenta    to    ^iru 
adopted  the  way  of  living  of  their  benetaetora 
and    when  they  returned,  they  Joined  the 
fere'ignera    In    their    exproitatlon.    to    help 
maintain  audi  foreign  way  ot  Uvtof.    Tott 
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win  be  nrry  when  X  UU  you  that  our  people 
met  aome  at  sucb  foretcMn  m  tbe  capacity 
•8  relief  varkei*  In  the  lact  war. 

Dintflri.  Tugoalava  were  obliged  to  send 
fteir  children  to  rorelgn  counUiea  (or  educa- 
tion. TiM  oenturlea-old  struggle  Xor  liberty 
iMKi  Mi  the  Nation  without  sufficient  of  the 
ntemmrj  higher  training  schools,  and  young 
BMo  w«ot  to  foreign  countries  to  study. 
•(■M  aoeh  studenU  iMumed,  whUe  studying 
IB  lomgn  oouDtrtas.  foreign  ways  of  living, 
^fcttb  ui«y  adopted  and  tried  to  imitate  when 
they  returned  •aaoog  their  own  people,  al- 
though their  undereloped  country  could  not 
•fford  to  support  It. 

Some  of  theee.  Tvigoelavla's  own  natlre  sons 
but  foreign  students,  are  now  busy,  far  away 
from  their  own  people,  trying  to  help  their 
foreign  supporters  to  create  a  condition 
which  might  enabte  them  to  return  to  Yugo- 
alaTla  when  the  w»r  to  over  and  resume  their 
old  exploits. 

I  complained  above  about  the  multiple  un- 
eolielted  atfrlee  that  goes  to  the  people  of 
Tugcalavla  oonsUntly.  both  with  regard  to 
the  war  effort  and  m  respect  to  poet-war. 

In  aU  frankness.  1  wish  to  submit  to  you 
ftiul  through  you  to  all  cooperators  In  the 
world — and  thank  Ood  we  number  close  to 
a  third  of  the  people  of  tbe  earth — that  we 
do  not  need  advice  from  our  great  allies  as 
to  the  kind  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
l»fe  that  Is  b«*t  mted  for  us.  We  feel  strongly 
that  our  cooperative  way  of  life  Is  superior 
to  the  way  of  life  ot  many  of  those  who  are 
now  giving  tis  unsolicited  advice,  and  who 
have  been  trying  to  force  upon  us  different 
ways  of  life.  Then  let  us  Introduce  together 
the  experiences  you  have  gained  in  agrtcul- 
ttiral  practices  In  a  peaceful  development  of 
»  century  and  a  half. 

Unfortunately,  our  cooperatives  have  ven- 
tured hut  very  little  until  now  in  industries. 
■neh  iDdostnes  m  we  have  had  were  oper- 
ated noatly  fer  foretgners  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  not  In  tlM  beat  IntMWt  of  our  people. 
Forelgr.  oOBesaskmAircs  and  traders  took  out 
of  the  country  our  minerals  In  raw  state,  al- 
lowing our  people  to  participate  only  as 
laborers  for  low  wagee.  I  was  particularly 
happy  to  learn  that  your  cooperatives  have 
Invaded  the  IndusUlal  branches  of  your  eco- 
nomic life,  as  well  as  agriculture.  Perhaps 
we  could  combine  our  councils  to  Insure  the 
suceses  of  eooperatlve  ventures  In  some  in- 
dustries m  Tugoslavia. 

However,  all  out  lofty  plans  and  coopera- 
tive operations  may  come  to  naught  If  the 
cooperators  of  the  world  should  continue 
their  timid  attitude  toward  the  broader  as- 
pects of  wovld  affairs.  For  us  to  say  that 
our  flnoj  goal  la  an  international  coopera- 
tive commonwealth  and  to  do  almost  noth- 
ing more  than  talk  about  It  is.  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  not  doing  our  duty. 

Necessity  and  expediency  compelled  the 
Rochdale  weavers  to  proclaim  their  neutral- 
ity in  politics.  This  principle  has  been 
wtaely  followed  in  other  countries  by  na- 
tional cooperatives  in  their  home  politics 
as  well  as  by  the  International  Co(^>erative 
Alliance  in  London,  until  this  war.  How- 
ever, the  cooperative  movement  In  the  world 
ts  today  the  greatest  world  organizaUon  of 
the  people.  It  has  grown  far  In  area  and 
In  scope  from  the  days  of  the  Rochdale  pio- 
neers snd  I  wonder  whether  the  wisdom 
which  compelled  them  to  proclaim  their 
principle  of  neutrality  does  not  demand  or 
US  totfaj  an  initiative  on  the  road  to  world 
peace  and  proepenty.  Unless  we  have  pence, 
all  our  cooperative  plans  may  be  frustrated 
again  at  any  time. 

As  to  that.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  tell  yo\i 
what  the  cooperatives  of  the  Balkans  have 
done  In  pre-war  years  which  has  had  a  tre- 
msndoui  influence  for  peace  In  that  part  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  as  late  as  the  middle  of 
IMO.  the  London  Times  observed  that  the 
Balkans  were  the  quietest  spot  on  earth. 
Tet  not  often  do  you  read  or  hear  that  the 
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cooperators  of  the  Balkan 
those  of  Yugoslavia  and 
cooperative  uadlng  and 
tlons  on  a  huge  scale  creat^ 
which    compelled    their 
ments  to  enter  into  a 
peace  and  friendship, 
other  foreign  meddlers. 
be  dealing  today  and  llvin  ; 
neighbors. 

What  the  cooperators  In 
tries   accomplished   in 
between  the  two  World 
of  the  world  could  attaU 
large — and  much  more 
their    enormous 
practically  every  comer  o 
Is  a  power  which  should 
interest  of  the  peace  of 
preached   by   prophets  of 
political    consciousness 
recorded. 

Until  now.  there  were 
fluences  struggling  to 
their  own  security.    Both 
both  labored  In  the  Interest 
one  race  In  a  nation.     Bo 
peace  by  force  and  both 
for  mankind. 

One  was  through 
single    state;    the    other, 
complicated  system  of  a  ' 
as  balance  of  power.    Th< 
that  of  the  Roman 
Hitler  nnd  his  gang.    As 
International  cooperation 
Ing  might  against  might 
Is  assured  among  all  good 

Both  devices  caused 
masses  of  humanity,  not 
tlons.  but  also  In  the  Stafe 
practice  emanated.    Both 
cause  both  were  based 
of  other  peoples  and 
single  power  and  its 
non -Christian  purpo!>es 
powers.     These  two 
bleeding  the  world  in  a 
success  or  survival.    If 
dltlon  has  taugbt  us 
of  suffering  (and  I  assure 
a  good  deal  of  wisdom 
both  contendents  must 
People  will  not  stand 
exploitation  erf  man  by 
cooperate  in  the  world  as 
feel   that   each   of  us 
share  for  the  welfare  of 
far  more  lives  per  capita 
War  than  any  of  her  alliei 
ent  war  Yugoslavia  has 
more  lives  per  capita  tl 
tremendously   more   than 
allies.    Should    the 
therefore  claim  for 
lleged  place  at  the  future 
Our  cooperators  say  "no. 
sert  that  the  recognition 
I    tlons  as  equal  partners 
during  war  should  be 
equal  degree  In  time  of 
I  all  domination  and 
•   man  In  favor  of  coo 

interest  of  man.    That 
j  way  of  peace  and 

This,  however,  will 
'   our  sons  and  daughters 
I   dispatched   to   the   jaws 
I   mouths  of  hell  unless 
I   the  world,  do  something 
has  come  for  us  to 
political  neutrality  and 
in  the  peace  and 
are   determined   In   our 
craved  brotherhood  of 
race,  color,  or  religion, 
and  the  prayer  of  our  Lor  1 
Ity.     But    that    means, 
showing    and 
members  and  to  others 
self-interest   of   the 
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really  means.  The  International  Coopera- 
tive Alliance  In  London  has  made  a  modest 
beginning  when  it  expressed  Its  desire  to  be 
associated  with  those  who  will  be  sitting  at 
the  next  peace  settlement.  However,  a  mere 
expression  of  such  a  desire  will  not  bring 
about  the  desired  result  If  history  Is  a  guide. 
Cooperative  public  opinion  must  secure  for 
us  the  place  we  deserve  there.  Cooperatives 
must  have  the  machinery  for  guiding  pub- 
lic opinion.  Unless  we  arrive  at  this  peace 
cooperatively,  this  war  will  again  have  been 

in  vain. 

It  can  be  done;  It  will  be  done  If  we  are 
determined.  You  cooperators  of  this  great 
Nation  are  free  and  sufficiently  powerful  to 
act.  The  enslaved  cooperators  of  the  world 
look  to  you  now  for  action.  They  have  faith 
In  you.  ThU  is  a  historic  opportunity. 
Please  do  not  miss  It.  With  the  help  of  Ood 
and  your  determination,  our  cooperative 
banner,  which  stands  for  peace,  prosperity, 
and  brotherly  love,  may  soon  wave  in  a  hap- 
pier world  than  any  we  have  yet  known. 


Principles  InvolTed  in  Montgomery  Ward 
Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHUMN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 

Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  aloiiK 
with  most  other  Members  of  Congress,  I 
am  receiving  a  very  large  number  of  let- 
ters and  messages  from  my  congressional 
district  protesting  against  the  seiztire 
of  Montgomery  Ward  li  Co.  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Thl.s  was  a  most  regrettable 
occurrence  and  this  arbitrary  action  is 
doing  much  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
thought,  purpose,  and  action  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  war  effort  at  the  mo- 
ment. As  the  zero  hour  approaches  for 
the  great  European  invasion  our  people, 
especially  those  who  have  dear  ones  in 
the  European  theater,  are  most  dis- 
turbed, anxious,  and,  in  many  instances, 
even  distressed. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  edi- 
torial written  by  Mr.  Arthur  State,  edi- 
tor of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  one 
of  the  leading  out-State  dailies  in  Mich- 
igan. This  editorial  is  temperate  and  is 
well  worth  reading,  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  given  to  me,  I  include  it  in 
these  remarks.  The  editorial  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Princifus  Involvxs  in  Montcomkrt  Ward 
Casb 

Two  Important  decisions  In  the  Govern- 
ment seizure  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Chicago  properties  are  watchfully  awaited  by 
Americans  interested  in  the  legal  status  of 
the  situation  and  in  the  lal>or  dispute  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

These  decisions  are  to  be  rendered  respec- 
tively by  Federal  Judge  Holly  and  by  Mont- 
gomery Ward  employees. 

Judge  Holly's  decision  will  be  technically 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  injunction 
obtained  by  the  Government  to  restrain  offi- 
cials of  the  company  from  interfering  with 
Government  management  shall  be  continued 
or  dissolved.  But  it  also  will  determine  the 
principle  of  the  national  administration's 
right  to  seize  a  retail  store,  so  far  as  the  Fed- 
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eral  court  Is  concerned.  It  U  questioned 
whether  Congress,  enacting  legislation  em- 
powering the  President  to  make  seizures  of 
W  production  planU  during  wartlrne,  if  nec- 
asaary  in  order  to  avoid  interference  with  the 
BMMtfacture  of  munitions  and  mechanisms 
neccMary  to  prosecution  of  the  conflict,  in- 
t^««u»rt  to  give  him  similar  authority  in  re- 
gard to  retail  stores. 

Congress  ought  to  know  what  It  Intended, 
and  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  national  leg- 
islative Ixxlles  to  take  action  clarifying  their 
attitude  on  the  subject.  But,  ol  course,  there 
is  also  the  question  of  constitutionality, 
which  ultimately  must  rest  on  a  Supreme 
Court  InterpreUtlon.  Congress  does  not  hsve 
the  power  to  enact  legislation  violating  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution. 

TWO  QtntsTxojrs  or  lscautt 
8o  there  appear  to  be  two  questions  of 
legality  to  be  settled— whether  Congress  In- 
tended to  authorize  seizure  of  stores  as  well 
as  manufacturing  plants,  and  whether  the 
Constitution  permits  It.  regardless  of  what 
Congress  may  have  intended. 

It  Is  high  time  that  these  matters  were 
cleared  up.  In  addition,  the  power  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  enforce  its  orders  should 
be  settled  In  one  way  or  another.  Th  Board 
ordered  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to  renew 
a  C.  I.  O.  contract,  and  the  organization  de- 
clined to  obey,  asserting  that  a  majority  of 
Its  employees  did  not  belong  to  tbe  union 
and  that  therefore  the  union  no  longer  was 
entitled  to  bargaining  rights.  The  W.  L.  B. 
aelsed  the  property  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
Its  order.  ,     ^ 

If  the  Board  has  the  rtght  to  seize  private 
property  to  enforce  lU  orders  directed  to 
the  company,  what  shall  be  lu  attitude  in 
regard  to  failure  of  imlon  strikers  to  obey 
W.  L.  B.  edlcu? 

With  reepect  to  this  phase  of  the  question. 
It  wUl  be  remembered  that  during  the  mine 
ctrtke  this  same  Board  ordered  President 
John  L.  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  to  return 
to  WOT*.  The  order  wss  not  obeyed,  and  the 
nine  properties,  and  not  the  properties  of 
the  disobeying  labor  organlzatlou,  were 
V   aeized. 

■EMOVED  BT  rORO 

Sewell  L.  Avery,  chairman  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  firm,  was  removed  forcibly  by 
soldiers  from  his  offices  when  he  rejected  the 
Board  order,  and  his  offices  were  taken  over 
by  the  Government.  But  when  the  mine 
union  failed  to  obey  the  back-to-work  order, 
John  L  Lewis  was  not  ejected  from  his  offices 
and  no  properties  of  the  labor  organization 
were  seized.  Whether  such  procedure  should 
work  only  one  way  Is  a  quesUon  that  might 
reasonably  be  asked  now.  though  It  Is  to  be 
doubted  that  Judge  Holly  can  cover  this 
phase  of  the  situation  in  the  opinion  he  U 
expected  to  render  next  Monday. 

The  merits  of  the  labor  dispute  resulting 
In  the  Montgomery  Ward  selzvire  must  be 
considered  as  something  aside  from  the  prin- 
ciples involved  from  the  public  point  of  view. 
One  of  the  fundamental  principles.  \n  which 
aU  citizens  should  be  Interested,  Is  that  of 
civil  rights  during  wartime  Ui  locaUtles  where 
martial  law  has  not  been  proclaimed  and 
where  the  relationship  of  the  Involved  prop- 
erties to  the  war  effort  Is  not  precisely  clear. 
The    forthcoming    election    by    employees 
ought  to  settle  the  argument  in  regard  to  bar- 
gaining power,  but  tbe  principles  of  the  case 
must  be  handled  by  unbiased  and  wise  au- 
thorities on  the  legal  aspects. 

It  must  be  generally  recognized  that  any 
reasonable,  authorttatlve  constitutional  ac- 
tlon  that  is  neceasary  to  the  Pros«^"o^  °' 
the  war.  In  any  Instance  In  which  there  Is 
hindrance  or  threats  of  hindrance.  Is  Justl- 
flAble  What  remains  to  be  determined  by 
thTproper  authoriUes  in  the  Montgomery 
Ward  ewe  Is  whether  the  Government  acied 
reasonably,  accortlng  to  the  empowermg  act 


of  Congress  and  to  constitutional  provisions, 
and  whether  the  seizure  was  necessary. 

Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  Incident 
occurred.  In  the  long  view,  for  It  Is  highly 
desirable  to  have  a  test  case  that  can  bring 
about  definite  decisions  that  can  be  utillacd 
for  guidance  In  the  future. 


Om  Hnndred  and  Fifty-third  Anirmary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  H.  WENE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Friday,  May  S,  1944 

Mr.  WENE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pause 
a  moment  in  the  present  world  turmoU  to 
pay  homage  to  a  great  and  courageous 
nation— Poland— on  the  occasion  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-third  anniversary 
of  her  constitution.  Though  the  victim 
of  wanton  Nazi  aggression  on  that  mem- 
orable day,  September  1,  1939,  a  tragedy 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
Poland  will  emerge  from  it  all  a  stronger 
and  more  determined  freedom -loving  na- 
tion, as  a  close  aUy  of  our  own  American 
Republic, 

And  while  Poland  suffers  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  restoration  and  rehabill- 
Utlon  of  that  pentnring  nation  is  one 
of  the  objectives  to  which  we,  as  a  prin- 
cipal power,  have  dedicated  our  great 
responsibUity  and  our  great  authority. 
After  the  last  war,  when  the  prospects 
for  Polish  sovereignty  were  less  tangible 
than  today,  the  United  States  was  largely 
instrumental  in  .securing  for  her  the  op- 
portunities of  political  and  economic  in- 
dependence.   Her  achievements  were  re- 
warding both  to  our  faith  and  our  gen- 
erosity.   Today,  Poles  are  flfehting  side 
by  side  with  us  on  all  fronts  in  the  gi- 
gantic struggle  for  righteous  independ- 
ence,   including    many    thousands    of 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  4^  years  ago 
when  the  world  was  startled  and  Poland 
momentarily  stunned  by  the  reaUzation 
that  an  enemy  who  even  before  the  on- 
slaught, posing  as  a  friend,  pounced  upon 
a  peaceful  people  with  weapons  and  a 
mUitary  might  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
to  be  "der  tag,"  the  day  of  ultimate 
triumph  for  one  Herr  Hitler,  a  crystal 
gazer  who  saw  a  terror-stricken  world 
before  him.  at  his  feet  in  abject  slavery; 
a  pipe  dream— a  figment  of  a  weird 
imagination. 

The  invasion  of  Poland  cost  that  na- 
tion 2,500,000  dead.  The  same  Propor- 
tionate loss  to  our  country  would  be 
about  9,700,000— a  figure  approximately 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  our  armed 
forces  at  present.  This  is  not  a  juggling 
of  figures.  It  helps  one  comprehend  the 
size  of  the  sacrifice  which  one  nation 
must  make  when  an  Adolf  Hitler  is  per- 
mitted to  guide  the  destiny  of  another 
nation.  It  is  only  when  we  see  the  pic- 
ture in  such  sharp  outlines  as  this  that 


we  can  truly  observe  "what  a  anall  world 
It  is  after  alL''  ^     _.  . 

But  the  total  of  the  Polish  war  dead  Is 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  Nation's 
sacrifice.    In  total  war  the  dead  a.e  the 
least  of  the  casualties.    Another  500,000 
have  been  deliberately  starved  to  death 
by  the  German  occupation  authorities 
since  1939.     More  than  2,000.000  Poles 
have  been  sent  to  Germany  for  forced 
labor.    Another  1,600.000  have  been  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits  to  the  no-man's  land  of  the 
so-called    government    general.      Some 
1,500,000  were  deported  to  Soviet  terri- 
tory.   So   the   real    casualties   number 
8,000,000  victims. 

In  this  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  Ameri- 
cans and  Poles  side  by  side,  let  us  say.  a» 
two  of  the  peoples  who  have  subscrit)ed 
to  a  military  and  rehabilitation  program 
underwritten  by  thirty-odd  like-minded 
nations,  there  must  be  some  basis  on 
which  we  can  jointly  see  these  figures  in 
the  true  perspective.  If  we  may  Judge 
by  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  it  is 
going  to  bring  such  nations  as  ours,  in 
spite  of  the  5,000  miles  between  us,  closer 
together.  It  may  be  that  as  part  of  a 
steadily  broadening  concept  of  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  two  such  nations  will 
come  to  know  each  other  better,  and 
better  serve  each  other's  Interests. 

Between  the  two  World  Wars  Poland 
learned  a  good  deal  alwut  America,  seek- 
ing to  emulate  our  national  pattern  in 
many  ways,  learning  our  methods  and 
seeking  out  commercial  and  cultural  con- 
tacts with  tis.    This  tendency  was  recip- 
rocated on  a  relatively  small  scale,  be- 
cause of  our  preoccupation  with  the  eco- 
nomic vicissitudes  of  depression  and  re- 
covery.   On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
present  war.  a  good  many  thoughtful 
Americans  have  undertaken  some  further 
study  of  Polish  problems,  largely  in  the 
political  field.    M  the  results  have  been 
inconclusive,  the  outlook  is  nevertheless 
a   bit   more   promising.     Both   nations 
have    learned    much-retarded    lessons 
from  the  experience  gataed  In  the  past 
4  years.    Americans  have  learned  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  horizon;  the  Poles 
have  learned  to  look  ahead. 

At  least  in  one  direction,  mutual  un- 
derstanding in  the  past  seems  to  have 
been  hampered  by  the  American   im- 
pression that  the  Poles  "Uved  in   the 
past "  a  vernacular  expression  implying 
that'  they  had  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
historical  sense.    Students  of  Europcajn 
history  can  find  an  answer  to  that  easily 
enough.    Polish    history    reaches    well 
back   into   the   past.    In   the   fifteenth 
century    It    was    the    largest    state    in 
Europe.    Its  record  as  a  national  entity 
dates  back  to  the  tenth  century.    Por  a 
thousand  years  this  Christian  fortress  on 
the    eastern    frontier    of    continental 
Europe  has  nearly  single-handed  acted 
as  the  bulwark  against  the  periodically 
rising  tide  of  Asiatic  ambition  and  dep- 
redation ttireatening  to  engulf  Europe. 
It  would  seem  somewhat  remarkable, 
but  for  one  fact,  that  most  Americans 
have  the  vaguest  ideas  of  Polish  history; 
indeed  even  among  the  educated  da^ 
a  preponderant  majority  aeem  to  harbor 
the  noUon  that  Poland's  history  as  a 
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•cyvereign  state  began  In  1918  or  there- 
abouts. The  most  plausible  explanation 
Is  Uwt  during  the  century  of  America's 
principal  growth  and  development,  if  not 
CMentlally  of  her  greatness,  the  nine- 
ttenth  Poland  did  not  appear  on  the 
mape  as  a  nation  at  all.  Between  the 
three  partitions  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century  and  her  resurgence  as  a  repub- 
lic alter  Versa'IIes.  the  12.000.000  Poles 
Increased  to  35  000,000  during  their  122- 
year  struggle  for  liberation  from  the 
bondage  of  three  mighty  empires. 

It  does  not  require  fervent  nationalism 
^~\rto^  appreciate  why  the  white  eagle  cf 
^~1»»li4h  Independence  should  strongly 
symboHae  political  freedom,  cultural 
autonomy,  and  the  sovereignty  of  state- 
hood to  a  people  whose  past  has  been 
almost  continuously  devoted  to  self- 
defence  and  self-preservation  in  the 
face  of  the  persistent  rival  imperialism 
of  the  three  black  eagles  of  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

That  is  Poland's  part,  and  no  wishful 
thinking  can  controvert  its  implications. 
Poland.  like  Russia,  must  be  regarded  to- 
day not  in  the  light  of  the  past  but  as 
a  protagonist  of  the  present.  Poland, 
now  the  sixth  largest  country  in  Europe. 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations'  fam- 
ily, a  near  neighbor  politically  and  soci- 
1 1  alb'  of  all  the  other  Allied  Nations,  whose 

cultural  and  productive  resources  must 
be  reclaimed  from  the  tyranny  of  Hitler- 
ism  and  reestablished  as  an  integral  psirt 
of  the  orderly  community  which  Eu- 
ropean society  hopes  to  achieve  after 
victory  has  been  won. 

After  almost  complete  destruction  of 
her  physical  resources  following  the  last 
war — and  very  little  financial  assistance 
from  abroad;  about  15  cents  per  capita 
per  annum  as  against  $1.10  Germany 
received — she  increased  her  agricultural 
acreage  by  11.362.000  acres:  she  increased 
the  number  of  her  locomotives  from  1.750 
to  5.500:  her  freight  cars  from  30.000 
to  164.000:  and  the  length  of  her  high- 
ways by  30  percent.  The  1918  Poland 
possessed  not  a  single  ship:  In  1939  she 
had  more  than  500  merchant  vessels. 
She  opened  23.000  primary  schools  and 
2.400  technical  training  schools.  Nearly 
2.000.000  acres  of  large  land  holdings 
were  brcken  Into  smaller  peasant-owned 
farms.  Her  electric  power  installations 
Increased  threefold:  she  reached  fourth 
place  among  the  world's  coal  exporters; 
she  manufactured  textiles  and  other 
goods  for  shipment  to  42  countries.  Her 
per  capita  production  rose  29  points;  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  rose  6  per- 
cent: she  established  a  comprehensive 
social-security  program  and  her  death 
rate  decreased  from  16.7  per  1.000  in- 
habitants to  14.  The  tonnage  of  traffic 
at  her  Baltic  ports  increased  from  10,157 
to  17.900  tons  annually. 

Poland's  capacity  to  lock  ahead,  to 
build  her  future  upon  the  firm  founda- 
Uoos  cf  democracy  and  progressive  econ- 
omy, appears  demonstrable  from  every 
indication  cf  her  record  between  the  two 
wars  and  her  sacrifices  in  this  one.  Once 
•gain  Poland  looks  to  the  friendly  Amer- 
ican initiative  which  may  enable  her  to 
take  up  the  rights  and  duties  of  state- 
hood where  she  left  cfl. 
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require  huge  quantities  of  meat  even  after 
the  war  shifts  into  the  Asiatic  area.  With 
luck  m  t^e  latter  part  of  the  war.  however, 
meat  rationing  may  be  eased  and  perhaps 
eliminated  entirely." 

The  Implication  Is  strong  that  the  order  to 
ease  meat  rationing  came  from  the  White 
House,  being  transmitted  to  Administrator 
Bowles  by  James  P.  Byrnes,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Assistant  President." 
Whether  the  order  was  motivated  partly  by 
politics  Is  problematical. 

When  Mr.  Bowles  wrote  the  article  for 
Collier's,  he  must  have  known  of  the  vast 
stores  of  meat.  At  a  press  conference  he 
explained  that  statistics  from  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration indicate  that  68.500  hogs  were 
glutting  western  terminals  Wednesday,  em- 
bargoed from  admission  to  stockyards.  The 
reason— packing  plants,  shipping  facilities, 
and  warehouses,  like  a  continuous  assembly 
line  from  the  farms  to  the  fighting  fronts, 
are  jammed  with  pork  products. 

Speaking  before  a  Senate  committee  Thurs- 
day. R.  W.  Olmstead.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Food  Administration,  said  that  the  surplus 
not  only  of  pork  but  of  14  or  15  other  com- 
modities is  so  great  that  It  will  be  impossible 
to  maintain  ceiling  prices  for  them  except 
through  a  complete  removal  of  rationing  re- 
strictions. 

The  Army.  Navy,  and  lend-lease  have  on 
hand  all  the  food  they  can  dUpose  of  durUig 
the  next  few  months.  It  was  revealed.  One 
embarrassing  complication  arising  from  the 
Bowles  order  Is  that  the  War  Department  is 
preparing  to  demand  that  400.000  farm  boys 
under  22  years  of  age.  deferred  from  the  draft 
on  the  grounds  of  food  shortage  be  called 
forthwith  into  the  military  service.  The  de- 
mand will  have  strong  backing  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  draft  drain  on  married  men 
with  families. 

At  his  press  conference,  Mr.  Bowles'  atten- 
tion was  called  to  estimates  of  the  Btireau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  that  If  meat  ration- 
ing Is  removed,  American  civilian  consump- 
tion would  Jump  to  from  160  to  170  pounds 
per  capita  annually.  Bowles  remarked  that 
the  Argentinians  consume  200  pounds  per 
capita,  leaving  the  Inference  that  Americans 
were  Invited  to  emulate  them.  Certainly  the 
country  wUl  now  launch  on  the  greatest 
meat-eating  spree  In  history. 

It  is  enviable  that  relenting  In  meat  ra- 
tioning should  be  tied  In  with  the  Roosevelt 
fourth-term  drive.  The  criticism  has  often 
been  made  that  rationing  was  In  effect  when 
there  Is  in  the  country  the  greatest  popu- 
lation of  meat  animals  in  history.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  situation  was  emphasized 
when  there  was  a  reduction  In  the  celling 
price  of  hogs  with  the  purpose  of  making  it 
more  profitable  to  sell  corn  for  Industrial 
purposes  than  to  feed  it  to  livestock. 

Curtailment  of  meat  rationing  will  tend 
to  take  the  minds  of  the  people  off  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  affair.  Robert  Hannegan.  new 
Democratic  chairman,  after  a  tour  of  the 
West  told  friends  that  the  seizure  of  this 
plant  was  injuring  Democratic  election 
prospects. 


His  Guidance  and  Protection 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  April  12).  1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Record  a  ^ort  article  prepared  by  a 
beloved  philosopher  of  Indiana.  French 
Qutnn.  published  in  the  Port  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette,  and  reprinted  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lOBsoa  or  world  opinion — his  outdancx  and 
paoTEcnoN 
May  from  the  bottom  of  every  heart  every 
day  go  forth  a  fervent  prayer  to  Almighty 
Ood  that  these  soldier  champions  of  oiurs 
shaU  have  His  help,  comfort,  guidance,  and 
high  protection,  that  they  may  do  those 
things  which  they  have  set  out  to  do. 

We  shall  be  resolved  that  they  shall  not 
come  home  cynical,  disillusioned,  and  brlttled 
by  war  but  shall  come  home  clean  and 
strong,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  duty  well 
done  and  that  quality  of  American  citizen- 
ship that  they  may  bind  up  the  Nations 
wounds  and  hold  intact  our  country's  great 
Ideals.  (French  Qulnn.  of  Decatur.  Ind..  as 
quoted  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Oaaette.) 


Address  on  Conserration  by  Hon.  CUude 
R.  Wickard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  8  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday,  April  12),  1944 


Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  aslt 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoiio  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  an  an- 
nual North  American  WildUfe  Confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  m..  April  25.  1944.  He 
presented  a  matter  which  I  consider  of 
vital  interest  to  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  NaUon  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  de- 
velop  m  detail  a  more  comprehensive  plan 
for  ?he  conservation  and  restoration  of  ota 
BoU  and  forest  resources  than  is  now  In  effect 
At  the  very  latest,  this  plan  should  be  ready 
to  be  put  into  effect  whenever  unemployment 
occurs  Utilization  in  the  poet-war  period 
of  possible  surplus  manpower  In  a  weii- 
organSd  conservation  program  ^"1  K'^* 
Sfmendous  Impetus  to  pr««nt  efforts  to 
restore  and  conserve  our  soil  and  torest  re- 

*°STcomparatlvely  short  Ume,  this  Nation 
has  become  the  most  Influential  power  in  the 
world.    In  addition,  our  ^tarjdanls  ^  Uving 
has  become  the  highest  In  the  world.    We 
have  achieved  these  results  because  we  have 
been  an  energetic  and  ingenious  people  in  • 
land  of  vast  natural  resources.    In  the  proc- 
^  of  Sir  national  development^  we  ^ve 
drawn  upon  our  "sources  aat  a  rapid  i»te^ 
during    the    war.    the    rate    *^"^""/~ 
rtiarply.     Today,  because  of  a  scarcity  of  cer- 
Sr^raw  materials,  we  are  becoming  alarmed. 
S  oi;  sense.  It  is  weU  that  we  are  farmed 
because  it  means  we  are  aware  of  danger, 
^another  sense,  there  Is  no  need  for  alarm 
because  It  Is  stlU  within  our  power  to  prevent 
the  e-xhaustlon  of  our  resources.    We  ca^ 
through    aggressive    conservation   paeaaures 


and  at  comparatively  little  eost,  restore,  con- 
serve and  rebuUd  our  renewable  resources 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  our  continued 
preeminence  as  a  world  power.  Likewise  we 
can  provide  sufncient  natural  resources  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  living. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  thing  plain.  I  am 
one  who  believes  we  must  have  high  indus- 
trial activity  in  this  country.  I  believe  we 
must  have  high  farm  and  forest  production. 
High  production  not  only  means  providing 
enough  of  the  things  of  life  for  all  to  main- 
tain a  good  standard  of  living;  It  also  means 
providing  employment  and  Income  lor  con- 
Biimers  so  that  they  can  afford  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
through  the  Initiative,  and  resourcefulness 
of  private  enterprise,  we  can  maintain  high 
employment.  But  I  am  being  only  realistic 
when  I  say  that  there  may  be  times  when 
there  may  not  be  opportimlty  for  gainful 
employment  In  private  Industry  for  all  who 
wish  to  work. 

For  reasons  too  obvious  to  require  repeat- 
ing, the  Government  should  stand  ready 
to  provide  addiUonal  employment  opportuni- 
ties at  such  times.  My  plea  Is  to  do  It  by 
furnishing  Jobs  In  endeavors  which  will  not 
only  permit  the  country  to  grow,  but  which 
will  provide  the  resources  to  malnUln  happy 
and  prosperous  people  for  generations  to 
come.  To  do  this  effectively  and  eOclently. 
we  must  make  plans  now. 

At  the  out  set  I  referred  to  the  conserva- 
tion <rf  our  soil  and  forest  resources.  I 
shoiild  like  to  talk  about  soil  resources  first. 
It  U  imperative  that  we  stop  soU  depletion 
in  its  tracks.  We  can't  malnUin,  over  any 
reasonable  period,  a  nourishing  and  appetiz- 
ing diet  for  our  people  If  we  continue  to 
drain  away  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
soU.  I  say  that  In  spite  of  my  conviction 
that  for  temporary  periods,  and  especially 
during  the  first  decade  or  two  after  the  war, 
we  may  have  food  surpluses  Insofar  as  the 
needs  of  our  own  country  are  concerned. 

Erosion  Is  the  saboteur  of  our  soil  re- 
sources. Since  this  continent  was  first  set- 
tled, about  one-third  of  Its  topsoU  has  been 
lost  throtigh  the  devastating  processes  of 
erosion.  AU  too  often  erosion  has  gnawed 
•way  the  topeoU.  leaving  only  raw  clay  or 
sand  or  gravel.  In  many  places,  gullies  have 
shredded  the  land,  leaving  deep  scars  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  This  waste  of  soU  costs 
the  United  States  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. And  the  further  tragic  part  of  the 
story  \B  that  where  erosion  takes  place,  the 
standard  of  Uving  always  goes  down. 
Through  the  ages,  poverty  has  followed  In 
the  wake  of  erosion. 

Loss  of  sou  and  its  lertlUty  has  also  caused 
widespread  damage  on  the  western  range. 
Present  safe  carrying  capacity  is  Judged  to 
be  only  about  half  of  what  It  was  when  the 
toU  grass  of  the  range  swept  the  stirrups  of 
oiu-  pioneer  forefathers.  Deterioration  of  the 
cover  of  vegetation  has  exposed  the  soU  so 
that  over  600.000,000  acres  of  the  western 
range  is  affected  by  erosion.  Deterioration 
la  a  symptom  of  overuse,  especlaUy  during 
critical  periods,  such  as  droughte. 

The  conservation  movement  In  this  coun- 
try  to  check  the  loss  of  soil,  did  not  really 
get' underway  until  about  10  yews  ago.    The 
erosion  problem  was  forcefully  brofught  home 
to  the  Nation  when  the  duet  storms  began  to 
darken  the  noonday  skies  over  State  after 
State.    Those  clouds  of  soil  did  much  to  draw 
public  attention  to  the  erosion  problem.    As 
a  result  of  that  attention.  Congress  passed 
legislation  which  broiight  into  beUig  the  first 
concerted  effort  to  combat  soU  erosion  on  a 
NaUon-wide  scale.    Since  that  time,  much 
nroKress  has  been  made  through  the  programs 
of     Federal.     State,     and     local     agencies. 
Through  technical  and  other  assistance  to 
farmers,  nearly  10  percent  of  the  larm  land 
at  the  country  has  already  been  protected 
against  eroslou-    By  »U  reasonabU  reckon- 


■  ing.  this  is  a  permanent  and  complete  protec- 
tion. On  much  of  the  other  farm  land  of 
the  country,  less  Intensive  conservaUon  meas- 
ures have  been  employed. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  perhaps  made 
more  progress  In  the  soil  conservation  field 
than  In  all  our  previous  history.  But  even 
so.  about  90  percent  of  our  complete  con- 
servation Job  still  remains  to  be  done.  We 
were  so  late  In  starting,  and  so  much  dam- 
age has  been  done. 

To  show  somethUig  of  the  slae  of  this  sou 
conservation  Job  that  needs  to  be  done,  here 
are  some  flgtires  complied  by  the  Soil  Conaer- 
vatlon    Service.    According    to    preliminary 
estimates.  It  would  Uke  a  force  equivalent 
to  around  500.000  men  working  a  year  to  do 
the  necessary  viork  on  the  big  soil  conserva- 
tion    Jobs — those     requiring     rather     large 
crews  of  men  and  using  big  equipment.     In 
this  class  are  such  tasks  as  drainage,  flood 
control,  clearing,  quarrying  of  limestone.  Im- 
provement of  Irrigation  systems,  and  control 
of  erosion  along  highways  and  stream  banks. 
Mind  you  this  estimate  does  not  Include  the 
large  amoxmt  of  labor  that  could  be  used  In 
carrying  out  conservation  work  on  Individual 
farms  and  ranches. 

Now  I  should  like  to  talk  atjout  the  de- 
pletion of  our  forest  resources.  Conserva- 
tion of  forest  resources  became  a  live  lame 
at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  centtiry— 
many  years  before  soil  conservation  came  In 
for  serious  study.  During  that  time  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  problem  of  forest 
conservation,  and  have  made  some  progress 
toward  solving  them.  As  a  Nation,  however, 
we  haven't  come  to  grips  with  those  prob- 
lems on  a  scale  which  would  effectively  cope 
with  the  processes  of  depletion. 

Of  all  agrlciiltural  resources.  It  Is  upon 
forestry  that  the  pressure  of  war  has  fallen 
hardest.  The  heavy  wartime  demand  for 
lumber  and  other  products  of  the  forest  has 
notably  accentuated  the  drain  upon  our 
timbered  lands.  Destructive  cutting  and  pre- 
mature liquidation  of  young  tlmtjer  are 
widespread. 

Ltimber  and  pulp  for  making  paper  are 
crlUcal  materials  today.      Although  short- 
ages of  manpower  and  equipment  loom  large 
m  the  Immediate  picture,  the  stringency  Is 
due  In  part  to  faUure.  In  the  past,  to  provide 
for  a  continuous  growth  of  all  sizes  of  the 
most  valuable  of  trees  in  various  parts  of 
the   covintry.      We   were   too   blinded  with 
the  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  virgin 
timber  to  recognize.  In  time,  the  ultimate  ef- 
fects of  clean-sweep  logging.     Those  opera- 
tions moved  like  a  giant  scythe  across  the 
NaUon.      The  after-effects  of  such  cutthig 
are  still  with  us  In  the  cut-over  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  In  many  other  areas. 
Such  unwise  practices  were  UtUe  less  de- 
structive  than   the   present-day,    scorched- 
earth  methods  of  a  ruthless  wartime  enemy. 
The   present   drain   upon   our   sawtlmber 
is  almost  twice  the  current  growth.    Even 
in  normal  peacetime  we  used  up  our  forest 
resources  at  a  rate  far  faster  than  nature 
was  replacing  them.     Fire,  which  has  in  the 
past  taken  such  a  terrific  toU  of  our  timber, 
is  stUl  an  enemy  to  be  recokoned  with.     Al- 
most 140,000,000  acres  of  private  and  State- 
owned  forest  land  have  no  protection  what- 
ever from  fire,  and  additional  large  acreages 

suffer  from  Inadequate  protection^ 

Of  the  commercially  productive  forest  land 
on  farms  and  In  other  private  ownership. 
58  000.000  acres  have  poor  stocking  of  small 
growth  or  none  at  all.  A  large  part  of  this 
acreage  must  be  replanted  before  It  can  be- 
come productive,  considerable  acreage  In 
public  ownership  should  also  be  replanted 
Ind  stand-Improvement  cuttings  are 
needed  to  Improve  the  growing  conditions  on 
other  large  areas  in  State  and  national  for- 

"now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  estimates  of 
labor  requirements  to  do  the  part  of  the 
lorest-conservatlon  Job  that  requires  large 
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,..  of  work*!*.  Tb«  FKjrwt  Benrtce  hju 
laAtcd  that  It  wrtd  tMM»  mroaxia  600  ooo 
wurktiig  1  ymt  to  •ecomvAUti  just  the 
WrtM/wrh  aa  lnst«ltla<  ftre-frontrol 
IfcelUaal  ijaiialnirtit  tJaaber  and  other  for- 
Mt  ntHlMtion  road*.  pUn:ing  forest  trees. 
moa  improtUit  timber  itanda.  Like  the  ecll- 
ttiau  cathnatca.  thu  doe*  not  include 
aanlnawBU  of  the  nnaUer  forest- 
rSV^  loba  that  are  Just  aa  imporUnt, 
IB  many  ratpecta.  as  the  big  projacta. 

Ttjua  the  opportunity  and  naad  for  em- 
^opneot  in  roreat  work  la  alao  ^"y  •  ^^  * 
gUoce  at  thia  farm  and  foraatry  rttuatton. 
in  lu  broad  aaparta.  »«»eala  »  tramandoua 
poat-war  Job  ahead— <ron«iructlve  wort  that 
U  needed  to  provide  and  maintain  a  firm  ba«e 
upon  which  oiir  Mation  can  continue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  Increasing  population  and 
an  expanding  economy.  Theae  measures  are 
tn  the  public  tttaraat.  even  though  much  of 
the  *ork  to  ba  dona  U  on  lands  in  private 
ewnarahlp. 

We  have  the  know-hew  nnd  the  expert- 
CBC«  to  Immediately  undertake  conaenratlcn 
and  raatomlion  operaUons  In  various  fle'.ds 
on  a  Urge  scale.  But  unlesa  we  wage  an  all- 
out  war  on  enalon  and  depletion,  the  con- 
MTvaUon  Job  wUl  drag  out.  on  a  hlt-or-mlsa 
,  over  a  ktoc  period  of  time.  We  need  to 
iiii—  on  erary  oj^iortunlty  to  speed  the 
lob  That  la  why  we  must  be  prepared  to 
Uka  advanUge  of  whatever  extra  manpower 
tiaoowm  avallabic  for  this  constructive  pur- 
poae  in  the  poat-war  period. 

1»»  know  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  landa  and  forcau  can  t>e  improved  be- 
CMHS  at  the  conauntly  increasing  number 
at  rdcaaaatul  asampies.  On  farms,  where 
ooaMTvatKm  farming  is  pracUced.  ro%r-crcp 
,M4b  have  increaaed  10  to  50  pertjent  per 
Mflo.  Yields  per  acre  of  smaU  grains  have 
IncfMHd  as  pareant  and  llveatock  capacity 
wr  farm  baa  tneraaaad  up  to  100  percent. 
Appracuble  acreages  of  IndustrUl  timber 
l)ft;ili"g»  aza  being  managed  according  to 
■ood  foraatry  practices.  Very  attractive  an- 
nual growtha  per  acre  are  being  obtained  on 
tliaaa  landa  In  contrast  to  relatively  lower  In- 
eramant  oo  adjacent  ho:dlngs.  where  the 
growti«  atoek  la  badly  depleted. 

An  all-out  conservmtlon  program  a.so 
voold  offer  greater  enjoj-ment  of  life  through 
locraaaad  recreational  facilltlaa.  Most  of  us- 
Uka  and  enjoy  the  out-of-doon.  We  like  to 
Ma  tiling  grow.  We  like  to  hunt  and  fish  A 
pfogram  which  would  conserve  our  sell. 
watar  and  foraats  would  elso  have  a  highly 
baatflclal  affect  on  wildlife.  We  have  come 
to  raaltae  that  wildlife  conaervatlon  cannot 
ba  achieved  by  measures  of  protection  to 
limit  the  kill  but  requires  constructive  man- 
at  JvaX  aa  la  the  case  with  soil  and  for- 
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The  tmplicattona  for  maintaining  and  In- 
crca^tng  all  forma  of  wUdMfe  ara  tenpisailva 
on  the  40.0X>000  aoWB  now  in  cuttlvmtlon 
which  are  »ctually  unaBltaWe  for  crop  use. 
ThJ  land  should  be  turned  over  to  grasa  and 
Uaaa  at  the  earllaat  practicable  opportunity. 

In  thinking  of  the  problems  of  maintaining 
and  iwstaclsg  the  productive  capacity  ef  our 
tasourcvi.  we  need  to  think  largely  in  terms 
at  eoatniUiig  water.  In  addttian  to  helping 
to  aolva  ttia  cooaarratlon  pnUktm.  control  of 
wattr  ■laimiMi  atnam  flow  and  thua  adds  to 
our  watar-powar  faeUltlaa.  reducaa  flood  dam- 
aga.  and  aids  navigation. 

The  nature  of  the  water  problem  varies  In 
41Sti«Bt  parte  of  the  country.  In  tiie  BMt. 
as  ta  wall  known,  the  question  may  center 
around  what  to  do  with  too  much  water. 
■ow  ai«  w»  to  protect  sloping  lands  against 
the  waahing  of  frequent  and.  often,  beayy 
ralna?  Forest  Unds  should  not  be  axpoaed 
by  extenalva  dear  cutting.  For  croplands, 
the  solution  frequently  takea  the  form  of  cul- 
tural methoda  which  Involve  contouring, 
strip  cropping,  and  maintenance  of  cover 
oopa.  In  much  vt  the  West,  of  course,  the 
ta  dtSarant.    There  It  is  the  ques- 
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tlon  of  how  to  consents 
ralru  for  use  In  dry 

We  all  know  that  watei 
to  waab.  In  torrenU.  off 
Icat  to  plant  use.  but  it 
valuable   tci:.     The   silt 
creeks  and  rivets  of  the 
the  reaervolrs  behind 
reminder  of  waste  whicl 
be     prevented.     The 
streams  are  unmlstakabi  t 
is  still  winning  out  ove: 
that   la  protected   by 
practlaes  like   terracing 
vegetative  growth — will 
It  falls.    It  Is  only  soil 
exposed  to  the  ravages 
mnftyad  downstream  in 

The  benefits   to   be 
conservation  and 
particularly  our  foreet 
and  encouragement  for 
of  c<'»  people  thrcugh 
tlon  of  these  resources 
soil  and  forest  offer 
fuela.    food,    feed 
surch,  plastics,  a  large 
products,  building 
for  Increaaed 
Ing.    These  are  a  few 
bold  tremendous 

The  crop*  that  grow 
tially  capable  of  batng 
are  sources  of   energy 
limit.     When  they  are 
properly,  the  yield  doe  i 
with   proper  managem^t 
Energy  products 
tranaformed  to  alcohol. 
need  be.  a  substitute 
to  keep  our  motors  rvuln 
etarch — these  are  the  mKln 
and  Held,  and  a 
power. 

It  is  in  these  newer 
Nation  are  Just  beginning 
wood  and  wood  product 
lag  and  dramatic 
for  example,  that  alcohol 
Is  a  tacbnlcally  feastb'.c 
la  definitely  competltl 
molaasM   and   much 
from  grain  at  current 
•on  to  believe  that  wheh 
cf  llgntn — a  constltuen  i 
developed,  alcohol  will 
dant  byproduct  of 
tu.^lng  proceasea.    It 
have  far   too   long 
source  of  alcohol  and 
matter  of  fact,  it  very 
permit  the  burning  of 
our  other  v»ood  wastei 
tantlal  suppliea  cf 
coaaa  from  war  critical 

The  field  of  wood 
gulng  almost  beyond 
being  uaed.    Beaea 
and  paper  plaattoa 
war  effort  previously 
■a^  dtty  now  sees 
which  enlarge  the 
I^ttstlcs.  and  it  Is 
Important  place  th 
the  soil  and  forest  w 
in  the  futur*^.    There 
ber  of  reports,  each 
unanticipated  use  for 
ttcta. 

Much  of  the  work 
field  is  being  carried 
of  Agrictilture  Forests 
Madlscn,  Wis.     That 
by  reaaarch  In  related 
manfa  other  research 
vlnced  that  the  post- 
emphasis   on    forest 
preaching  the  intensive 
patroletun  and  coal-t 
during  the  last  quarta  ' 


which  la  permitted 
he  land  not  only  ;s 
alao  carrtea  with  it 
which   chokes   the 
Nation  and  fills  up 
is  but  a  grim 
by  and  large,  can 
thudded     waters     ot 
signs  that  erosion 
conservation.     Soil 
conservation   farming 
and   by   trees  and 
absorb  water  wbeie 
is  tinprotected — 
rain— that  we  see 
silt-laden  waters. 
(  erlved   throtJgh   the 
of  our  EOil.  and 
esources.  offer  hope 
1  he  future  well-being 
w  industrial  utillza- 
The  products  of  the 
sources  of  liquid 
textile    fibers, 
ntmiber  of  chemical 
and  the  energy 
and  better  llv- 
the  products  which 
for  the  future. 
w  the  land,  perpet- 
barvested  and  used, 
without   conceivable 
harvested   and   uaed 
not  decrease,  nor, 
,   is  the  soil   loet. 
and  starch,  can  be 
and  thus  become.  If 
petroleum  products 
Ing.     Cellulose  and 
products  of  forest 
sotirce  of  future 
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fields  which  we  as  a 
to  explore,  that 
offer  such  far-reach- 
We  now  know, 
from  waste  wood 
procesa,  and  as  such 
with   alcohol  from 
( beaper    than    alcohol 
jrlces.    There  is  rea- 
the  full  poGsibillties 
of  wood  wastes — are 
M  a  cheap  and  abun- 
othfr  chemical  manulac- 
my  belief  that  we 
overlooked  this  poaslble 
:hemical  goods.     As  a 
unfortunate  that  we 
our  sawdust  piles  and 
when  they  offer  po- 
which  must  now 
materials. 
];Aaatlcs  alone  is  intri- 
of  the  materials  now 
[as  already  made  wood 
in  parts  of  cur 
r4served  for  the  metals, 
in  this  field 
potentialities  for 
imp(>sslble  to  Imagine  the 
fledgling  proc^ucts  of 
1  occupy  in  our  lives 
is  an  Increasing  ntim- 
some  new  and 
and  wood  prod- 

n  the  wood  products 

n  by  the  Department 

>roducts  Laboratory  at 

work  is  supplemented 

fields  in  the  Depart- 

1  iboratories.    I  am  con- 

var  period  will  see  an 

iroducts   research    ep- 

studles  which  our 

ta|-  Industries  underwent 

r<i  a  century. 
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Germany  and  other  foreign  countries  are 
drawing  heavily  on  their  forest  reaources. 
The  Nazis  are  using  their  forests  to  run  tbeir 
war  machine.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  us  to  use 
for  peacetime  pursuits  the  resources  which 
the  Nasls  have  exploited  so  completely  for 
destructive  purposes. 

Before  cloeing  I  want  once  more  to  em- 
phaalae  the  fact  that  If  we  are  successfuUy 
to  carry  forward  the  conservation  Job  that 
lies  ahead,  we  need  now  to  plan  carefully  for 
this  program     This  means  that  we  need  an 
effective  and  well-coordinated   program   for 
the  Nation,  instead  of  many  scattered,  un- 
related    and    possibly    conflicting    projects, 
such  planning  takes  time.    Surveys  must  be 
made  first,  and  technicians  require  time  to 
prepare   plans   for   congiessional    considera- 
tion. . 
I  have  tried  to  point  out  to  you  some  oi 
the  reasons  why  we  need  to  do  something 
positive    about    cur    erosion    and    depletion 
problems.     I  have  told  you  my  ideas  about 
why  we  need  to  plan  now  so  that  we  can 
seize  every  opportunity  to  make  r«pid  strides 
forward.     I   have   mentioned   some   of   the 
long-range  and  more  Immediate  benefits  to 
be  gained   from   wise   use   of  our   soil   and 
forest   resources.     I   want   to   state   further 
that,  in  my   opinion,  we  are   at  the  cross- 
roads in  our  history  insofar  as  our  natural 
resources  are  concerned.    Either  we  take  the 
uphill  road  to  conservation  and  restoration, 
or  the  downhill  road  to  further  exploitation 
and  eventual  ruin.     The  decision  as  to  which 
course  we  shall  pursue  is  clearly  up  to  us. 

Let  me  sum  up  some  of  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  people  of  this  country 
through  an  aggressive  conservation  program. 
Such  a  program  would  stop  erosion  and  de- 
pletion, conserve  our  soil,  restore  our  forests, 
reduce  floods  and  dust  storms,  provide 
greater  recreational  opportunities,  and  guar- 
antee that  we  shall  be  able  to  have  and  en- 
Joy  better  living  that  will  result  from  better 
use  of  our  manpower  and  new  uses  of  our 
agricultural  resources.  To  me,  those  bene- 
fits would  be  a  bargain  at  any  price.  I  know 
of  no  other  way  we  could  use  our  manpower 
to  a  greater  permanent  advantage  of  our 
country  than  In  the  conservation  and  resto- 
ration of  our  farm  and  forest  resources. 

Planning  now  means  economy  not  only 
because  it  will  enable  us  to  get  the  most 
for  cur  money;  It  means  that  we  shall  have 
a  happier  and  more  secure  future.  That  la 
a  sound  investment  in  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NZW  TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  before  the  Jewish 
Sanitarium  and  Ho.^pital  for  Chron'.c 
Disease  dinner  on  Sunday  evening.  May 
7,  1944.  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria. 

The  circulation  of  the  Reader's  Digest  In 
Kngland  Is  262,000.  It  Is  the  largest  monthly 
publication  in  England.  It  has  several  for- 
eign editions,  to  wit,  Spanleh,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  763XC0.  which  circulates  In  South 
America  and  other  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries. Its  Portuguese  edition  is  placed  at 
313.000.  the  Arabic  edition  at  125.000.  and  the 
Swedish   edlUon  at   348,000.    The  domestic 


Circulation,  including  the  armed  forces.  Is 
over  7,000,000.  Thus,  all  told,  this  unusual 
magazine  sells  over  8.701.000  copies  per  an- 
num and  is  probably  read  by  three  times  that 
number  in  family  groups. 

When  a  publication  reachefi  such  gargan- 
tuan— almost  oppressive — sire  it  compels 
notice.  U.  In  addlUon.  It  faUs  properly  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  Inherent  hi 
such  size.  It  then  awakens  misgivings  and 
suspicions.  Here  we  have  the  fourth  estate — 
that  is,  one  segment  thereof— growing  into 
an  empire  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
Its  potency  is  national  and  International. 
Nothing  like  the  Readers  Digest  has  ever 
existed  since  the  world  began. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  take 
Bvock  and  inventory— the  good  and  the  bad— 
of  this  oversprawUng  creature  of  the  press. 
It  started  out,  as  iU  name  implies,  to  digest 
and  publish  In  condensed  form  striking  and 
interesting  articles  that  appeared  in  various 
publications.    As  Its  circulation  Increased  and 
the  financial  surplus  of  Its  ownership  devel- 
oped  It  belied  its  name  and  printed  original 
articles.     There  is  no  objection  to  printing 
original  articles,  but  the  subterfuge  was  used 
by    first    ln.sptring   and   commissioning   the 
writer  of  the  article  and  then  farming  out 
the  piece  to  some  wlUlng  dally,  weekly,  or 
monthly  newspaper,  magazine,  or  trade  Jour- 
nal     These  lesser  publications.  In  some  in- 
stances, are  practically  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
Readers  Digest.    They  are  retalnees  or  syco- 
phants of  the  Digest.    Those  articles  Inspired 
by  the  Readers  Digest  assume  a  general  pat- 
tern    They  refiect  the  economic  ideology  of 
the  ownership  of  Reader's  Digest;  they  are 
Just  so  much  propaganda.    It  Is  readUy  dis- 
cernible that  the  Reader's  Digest  Is  violently 
antl-Roosevelt.  unabashedly  and  vigorously 
antilabor.  and,   to  aay   the  least.  It   is  not 
particularly  careful  In  its  scrutiny  and  edit- 
ing of  arUcles  which  disparage  the  Jewish 
effort  in  Palestine  and  other  matters  Jewish. 
I  cite  but  a  few  Instances  of  such  policy. 
There  la  the  instance  of  the  digest  of  Klp- 
linger'8  Washington  Is  Like  That.     Of   all 
the   numerous  chapters  of   Interest   In   the 
hook.  Readers  Digest  needs  must  select  that 
which  deals  with  the  percentages  of  Jews  in 
Government    and    present    such    in    a    most 
unfavorable  light.    Reader's  Digest  took  occa- 
slon  to  print  Robert  Moses*  appraisal  against 
increased  immigration.    On  still  another  oc- 
casion, it  fed  Its  readers  with  the  antl-Zlonlst 
expressions  of  King  Ibn  Saud.  of  Saudi  Arabl. 
Now  again.  In  an  article  by  Frederick  C. 
Palnton,  entitled  "Report  on  Palestine     ap- 
pearing in  Its  current  Issue,  Reader  s  Digest 
offers  to  its  vast  public  what  It  calls  an  honest 
and   objective    appraisal   of   the    conflicting 
claims  of  Jew  and  Arab  in  Palestine     Lets 
take  a  few  moments  to  analyze  Ita  honesty 
and  its  objectivity. 

Mr.  Palnton   Ignores  completely  the   his- 
torical background  of  the  Palestine  Mandate. 
No  mention  is  made  cf  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration    of  the  ratification  of  the  Palestine 
Mandate  by  52  nations,  the  admitted  pur- 
pose of  such  mandate  being  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  national  homeland  for  the  Jews. 
He  malntolns  an  unbecoming  silence  on  the 
agreement  entered  into  by  Emir  Feisal  and 
Chalm  Welzmann,  wherein  as  spokesman  for 
the  Arabs.  Emir  Feisal  stated  unequivocally 
his  acceptance  of  the  homeland  in  Palestine 
and  emphasized  that  the  Arab  and  Jew  could 
live  Side  by  side  In  amity  and  peace     WUh- 
out  interference  by  the  British  Colonial  Office 
and   the   self-serving   interests  of   the   l^rge 
Arab  landowners,  harmonious  relations  could 
have  been  maintained.    Indeed,  witness  the 
preference  of  the  Palestine  Arab  for  living 
near  the  Jewish  colonies,  his  glad  acceptance 
of  the  high  standard  of  Hying,  and  the  In- 
crease of  population  not  only  by  higher  birth 
rate  but  by  the  Infiux  of  Arabs  seeking  bene- 

fits 

Mr  Palnton  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  White  Paper  was  furiously  attacked 
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by  such  high  authority  as  Winston  Churchill. 
Lord  Wedgwood.  General  Smuts.  Leopold 
Amery.  to  mention  but  a  few.  The  Permanent 
Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions termed  it  illegal  and  stated  It  thwarted 
the  very  purpose  of  the  mandate.  Had  the 
article  seriously  been  Intended  as  a  guide  to 
an  intelligent  appraisal,  as  the  Reader  s  Di- 
gest toasts,  the  entire  background  of  the 
Palestine  question  would  not  have  been  so 
scrupulously  omitted. 

If  it  Is  BO  informative  as  the  Digest  terms 
It  m  Its  foreword,  then  as  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  "Jewish  wealth"  and  "world  press" 
(the  authors  own  phrases  when  deploring 
the  Inability  of  the  Arab  to  advertise  his 
claim)  is  all  powerful,  why  is  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Jews  to  found  a  home  in 
Palestine  hot  yet  ended?  If  Jewish  wealth 
and  press  are  that  powerful,  why  is  not  the 
national  homeland  a  fait  accompli?  Colon- 
ization did  not  take  place  over  night.  The 
Jewish  colonists.  In  reliance  upon  a  mighty 
promise,  gave  their  life  and  theU-  labor  to 
perfoi-ming  the  miracle  that  has  reclaimed 
Palestine  from  a  dead  land  to  the  most 
thriving  and  progressive  area  In  the  Middle 
and  Near  East. 

Does  not  Readers  Digest  as  well  as  the 
author  know  that  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
Jews  (as  Mr.  Palnton  calls  it)  that  botight  | 
the  land  in  Palestine,  built  the  hospitals  and 
schools,  developed  the  industries  and  culti- 
vated the  neglected  barren  soU  Is  the  pennies 
and  dimes  collected  all  over  the  world  from 
the  poor  and  needy  who  voluntarily  con- 
tributed because  they  saw  the  redemption  of 
Jewry  in  Palestine?  Mr.  Palnton  makes  It 
sound  like  a  bit  of  Ooebbel  propaganda- 
rich.  International  Jewry. 

The  Arab  fears  the  Jew.  fears  bodily  harm 
from  him,  says  the  author.  Mr.  Palnton 
omits  the  massacres  of  the  Jews  by  the  Arabs 
lu  1921.  1929.  1936  through  1939  where  the 
Jew  found  himself  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  armed  Arab,  without  a  weapon  of  any 
kind  to  defend  his  home,  his  life  and  his 
family.  Surely,  such  an  omission  scarcely 
makes  for  the  objectivity  boasted  of.  The 
Impression  created  is  that  of  a  Jewish  plot, 
BO  dear  to  Hitler's  heart. 

The    Jews    of    Palestine    are    busy.    It    18 
claimed,  smtiggllng  In  at  an  alarming  rate 
rifles,   machine   guns,  mortars  and  making 
hand  grenades.    The  fact  is  that  over  88,- 
000  Palestinian  Jews  are  now   serving  vol- 
untarily  with   the   British   Army.    All    the 
Palestine  Jewry  Is  producing  for  war.     In  the 
Allied  struggle  with  Rommel,  the  Jewish  con- 
tribution of  men  and  materials  was  so  great 
as  to  be  accredited  by  some  observers  with 
having   turned   the   tide.     Arabia,   with    Its 
Iraqi  revolt.  Its  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusaleni 
now    doing    Hitler's    bidding,    the    neutral 
Ibn    Saud   of   Saudi   Arabia,    was   not   con- 
cerned with  Allied  victory  at  all.    Indeed,  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  must  have  been  very  busy, 
if   while   working   night    and    day   for    the 
Allied    cause    they    could    also    smuggle    In 
rifles,   machine  guns,  mortars    and   making 
grenades  at  an  overwhelming  rate.     It  Is  a 
curious  fact  how  every  trial  for  Arab  gun- 
running   has   been   obscured    In    the   press. 
They  are  a  frequent  occurrence,  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  that  fact  either  In  the   article 
under  discussion  or  any  other  objective  re- 

^Permlt  me  to  quote  a  paragraph:  -TOe 
British  believe  they  have  lived  up  to  the  letter 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  which  said  only 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  views  with 
favor  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  the 
Jews  m  Palestine.  There  Is  a  home,  they 
say,  and  Britain  Is  absolved."  How  easily 
and  swiftly  is  the  tremendous  doctxment  dlf- 
mlssed.  How  easily  Britain  »«^ab60lved. 
"There  Is  a  home"— Is  there— while  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Jews  perish  In  the 
Balkans,  In  all  occupied  Europe,  because 
there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go.  because  they 
could  find  no  welcome  anywhere,  save   in 


Palestine  were  It  not  for  the  White  Paper? 
But  Britain  says  "there  is  a  home. '  and  who 
are  we  to  controvert  the  evidence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  OfBces  salnUy  benevolence? 

Tm  old.  outworn  cry  of  "absorptive  capac- 
ity"—that  la,  the  lack  of  room  In  Palestine — 
is  egnln  given  prominent  space.  I  noted, 
however,  that  the  scientific  exposition  o;  Dr. 
Lowermllfc'.  who  aaerta  there  is  room  for  mil- 
lions more,  is  relegated  to  a  footnote. 

Mr.  Painton  states  that  after  two  decades 
the  national  homeland  Is  stiU  an  enormous 
philanthropic  venture  Is  Mr.  Painton  more 
of  an  authority  than  the  Royal  Peel  Commis- 
sion, which  after  a  thorough  Invostigctlon 
stated  that  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment  but 
a  "going  concern"? 

Because  Mr.  Palnton  went  hungry  In  Pales- 
tine, It  Is  concluded  that  Palestine  is  a  fail- 
ure. There  are  many  countries  now  faced 
with  hunger  because  of  the  war.  but  would 
an  "Objective"  observer  call  these  countries 
failures  as  such? 

Tile  author  makes  the  point  that  the  refu- 
gees now  inhabiting  Palestine  will  return  to 
their  native  lands.    It's  as  simple  as  aU  thtt; 
is   it?     Returning   refugees,   of  course,  will 
have  no  dUDculty  in  getting  a  foothold  in  a 
torn  economy  after  the  war.    Hla  property 
will  be  returned  without  a  murmur;  bis  eco- 
nomic competition  will  be  accepted  gracefulJy 
after  a  decade  of  cultivated  aBtl-Semitisro. 
Immigration  bars,  of  course,  will  be  let  down 
all  ever  the  world  after  the  war.     Does  Mr. 
Painton  "honestly"  believe  that.     After  years 
of  persecution  and  pilfer,  not  to  speak  of 
murder.  Mr.  Painton  actually  beUevea  that 
those  countries  that  spewed  forth  the  Jew 
will  call  him  brother.    That  Is  a  bit  of  facile 
thinking    without    recognition    of    existing 
related  facts.    I  think  the  author's  closing 
sentence  Is  the  pay-off.     He  says:  -Then,  if 
my   observations  are   correct,   the  Palestine 
problem  will  die  out  of  sheer  lack  of  Jews 
who  would  give  up  their  own  homeland  to 
plant  themselves  anew  in  the  sterile  hills  "f 
Jud€a."     He  forgot  to  mention  that  there  will 
be  no  "sheer  lack  of  Jews'"  who  have  no  land 
to  return  to. 

Spokeamen  for  England  have  said  the  Jews 
In  Palestine  are  there  "by  right  and  not  on 
sufferance"  and  the  mandate  demands  that 
the  osUblishment  of  the  homeland  be  viewed 
with  favor  and  facilitated.  It  does  not  call 
for  a  "neutral"  sUndpolnt.  The  Reader's 
Digest  should  h.ive  considered  that  the  facts 
and  the  questions  posed  by  Mr.  Painton  were 
considered  by  the  League,  that  there  U  no 
new  development  to  warrant  a  reversal  cf 
the  International  edict,  except,  perhaps  the 
success  in  Palestine  which  has  developed  far 
beyond  the  wUdest  dreams  of  the  ratlfiers. 

I  have  gone  into  the  details  of  this  Report 
on  Palestine  because  it  so  very  clearly  illus- 
trates what  I  mean  when  I  tallt  of  the  power 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  unaccompanied  by  a 
senB"  of  leEponslbillty  to  Its  readers.  Tl'e 
danger  has  been  recently  recognized  by  such 
hlKhly  thought  of  magazines  like  the  New 
Yorker  Commonweal,  and  the  New  Republic. 
It  Is  Just  so  much  waste  of  words  merely 
to  point  up  these  fallings  of  the  Reader's 
Digest.    What  should  be  done  about  It? 

First  of  all.  the  world  of  readers  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  policy  of  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest so  that  whatever  is  read  therein  must 
he  viewed  as  not  a  cross-section  of  opinion 
as  voiced  in  various  magazines,  but  rather 
as  selections  designed  to  promote  the  owner- 
shlps  viewpoint  exclusively.  Secondly.  It  is 
weU  for  readers  to  request  that  the  other 
point  of  view  be  printed  when  an  article  of 
general  Interest  appears  as  Is  the  case  with 
Report  on  PalesUne.  Thirdly,  it  la  weU  for 
the  magazines  In  the  pay  of  Reader's  Digest 
to  realize  the  pitfalls  and  to  aaaert  a  real 
independence  consonant  with  the  tradition 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  caU  upon  pub- 
lications such  as  the  Saturday  Eipeniof^Foat. 
the  American  Legion  Magazine,  the  i 
Mercury.  Co^leis,  Fortune.  Libertf. 
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Monthly.  th«  Bed  Book, 
to  — ntinn  but  a  few.  to  Mk  tbem- 
MlTW  wbT  UMy  l«id  thmam^^m  to  •  »chma» 
that  !•  fraught  wttli  such  daaffar.  Tbcy  u« 
buit^ac  for  tbrnwelTCB  uKl  the  Natioo  a 
rranJBRMMa  aaomter. 

I  am  not  tn  opportttnn  to  btciiMa  tn  and  of 
tt»elf  mgnaai  oner  Crlghtm  ma  provided 
It  plays  erlckat  and  is  not  guilty  of  temaml- 
iBff  ita  real  purpoae  behind  an  Inaocnona 
If  Baadar^  pifeat  anoounced  proudly, 
la  oar  poUey."  the  rcadar  would  be 
to  laai  1 1  a  sound  solution 
of  tba  •itfoto  apiiaailiii.  therein. 
Bot  Ilaartrim  Olt«t.  U  l«<t  unrestrained. 

to  bceoma  an  t&stttstlon  greater 

the  Government,  but  without  an  an- 
I  ptotfonn  whereby  It  can  be  ludged. 
For  li—aiin  the  Reader's  Digest  nersr 
prlnu  tba  nmw  of  the  undardof.  or  that  of 
mlaortty  groopa.  It  haa  become  Illiberal 
Mid  oewB  dlBoalty  during  time  of  war  by 
holding  the  Oovernment  up  to  ridicule.  It 
mvst  be  kept  tn  mind  that  Readers  Di((est 
hm  m  seopa  that  reaches  far  beyond  r\atlonsI 
iMpmtaaca.  It  is  read  by  alllas  and  neutral 
foreifn  eountrlas  as  laeU.  Sseently  In  an 
art!cl«  by  Senator  Bmai.  of  nebraaka.  an 
orlf^tral  wrlttm  for  ths  Dlfsst.  the  good 
netshbor  polJcr  was  placed  entirely  out  of 
foctn  by  th«  deliberate  exaggeration  at  the 
of  money  spent  by  us  for  lend-leaae 
In  cur  southern  neighbors.  Wben 
srted  with  the  actual  facts,  the  Reader's 
refueod  to  retract.  The  Reader's 
that  laaponatbillty  to  retract  to 
baeaoae  Its  vast  dreulatJoo  gives 
ft  a  prcklge  and  raapectfoDy  attentive 
audtenca. 

Because  of  this  attlttide.  tt  falls  to  eo- 
eparate  with  ai>enclea  ineh  as  the  Office  of 
war  Information,  the  OOea  of  Strateflc  Serv- 
Jces.  the  Foreign  Economic  AdmlnUtratlon 
and  War  Refttjee  Boerd  who  have  such  work 
to  do  in  allied  and  neutral  foreign  countries. 
Within  cur  own  country,  the  Infhience  of 
the  Reader's  Digest  is  such  that  it  must 
neeesaarlly  undermine  the  morale  of  leaser 
publications  who  In  their  anxiety  to  be  rep- 
resented In  the  mighty  Reader^  Digest — and 
rsfloember  the  Reader's  Digest  paya  wrfl — 
■^ht  well  adept  a  policy  cf  accepting  only 
aocli  art!c!es  for  pubHcation  that  will  appeal 
to  the  Reader^  Digest  editorial  palate.  Thla 
l9  no  remote  danger.  Moreover  hi  the  farm- 
Ing-out  process,  the  smaller  publications 
ai^ain  m\x«t  accept  snch  artlclea  that  have 
pleased  the  Digest's  fancy.  Thus  we  have 
one  Totoe  ao  beautlfidly  mantpnlated  as  to  ap- 
pasr  to  oar  eowntry  and  others  as  a  repraaent- 
atlve  choral  grmrp  It  Is  not  good.  A  con- 
taolled  public  opliilon  Is  being  fashioned  by 
oaa  medtura  It  has  been  said  that  public 
opfhion  is  stronger  thsn  the  legislature  and 
Marly  as  strocg  as  the  Ten  Commandments. 
One  flsal  word.  There  may.  of  ccurse.  be 
BO  connection,  but  I  cannot,  for  one  resist 
tbB  tamptatScn  of  thinking  of  the  Arable 
•draon  and  Its  bid  fbr  clrmlatlon  when  view- 
tng  tha  parslstaot  antl-2aontst  tone  of  the 
Reader^s  Dtgeat.  At  least  Z  am  honest  in  ad- 
mttttnc  my  temptation. 


Wai  ftk*  PrcsUleiil  Naw  Sfiie  DdUnt 
UmoBS? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOX.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  ancmaair 
IN  THB  BOOSB  Of*  BIVBaSBNTATIVES 

Mondat.  May  8.  t94i 

Mr.  WOODRUEP  of  Michigftii.    Mr. 
Speaker,  vinder  leave  granted  to  extend 


my  remarks  in  the 
following  editorial 
Examiner  of  April  2 


nxcou,  I  Include  the 
ffom  the  Los  Angeles 
1944: 


WnX  THS  FBXSmCNT 


UHwnar 


<f 


diDg 


thi  t 


The  Montgomery 
an    organization 
gaodi  and  serrices,  is 
oitdlug  and  at  bast 
of  wartime  powers. 
that  Issue  be  waived. 

n  the  President  can 
Montgomery  Ward 
chintsts'  unions  tn 
area? 

If  the  mere  refusal 
sign  a  contract  with  a 
dent  cause  for  sen  " 
forcible  possession  of 
handle  the  head  of 
President  going  to  do 
almost  from  the  first 
every  process  of  the 
have  called   13   strike^, 
ships  and  goods — ra 
to  transports  to 
this   moment   In 
Board  order? 

Theae  union  bosses 
Me  loas  to  the  war 

Will  the  President 
union's  books  and 
to  the  huge  sums 
dues  and  initiation 

Will  the  President 
the  union  under  46 
Army? 

Whan  JohnL 
no  troops  were  sent 
from  his  oflSce  and 

What  Is  the  Presldei^t 
the  men  who  are 
Army  and  our  Navy  In 


Ward   seizure,   affecting 

sup  klylng    solely    civilian 

worst  a  Gestapo  pro- 

bl^-handed  misuse 

for  the  moment  let 


But 


tistlfy  his  action  In  the 

I,  what  abo\it  the  ma- 

t|>a  San  Francisco  Bay 


a  civilian  business  to 
C.  I.  O.  union  Is  sufll- 
the  Army  to  take 
he  premises  and  man- 
business,  what  is  the 
lAocut  union  bosses  who, 
lay  of  war.  have  defied 
New  Deal's  own  laws, 
have  held  up  vital 
n^ng  through  warships 
who  are  at 
of  a  War    Labor 


mun  tlons — and 


defl  ince 


eff(irt. 

!  end  troops  to  seize  the 
d«  termlne  what  happens 
re<flved  by  the  union  In 
f4ee? 

order  all   members  of 
to  be  drafted  for  the 


Lewis  defied 


the  Government 

to  eject  him  forcibly 

over  the  union. 

going  to  do  now  abcut 

vrlfling  to  Jeopardize  our 

the  Pacific? 


ta  :e 


RcconveruoB  of  Wi 


EXTENSION 


t  le 
pea<  etlme 


cfatnge 


Mr.  BENDER 
Chairman  Donald 
pointed  out  the 
mediate  plans  for 
war  plants  to 
the  speediest 
Boston,  Mr.  Nelsoi 
manufactiirers  to 
shift. 

Just  how  this 
has  remained  something 
civilian  secret,  and 
the  Washington  W 
foith  with  anyLhii^ 
solution.     Yet 
readily  at  hand 
ent  to  the  people 
once. 

Our  Nation's  michine 
tnrers  have  been  pf  Wlcly 
concern  over  the 
dUBtry.    Machine 
expedite  manufactliring 
try  have  a  relatively 
products  of  these 
turning  out  of  the 
ties,  the  demand 


sue  1 

thj  t 


NOW   8KIZS  DDIAMT 


have  caused  Incaknila- 


Plants  to  Peacetime 


CoBflt'VCtMMI 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORC  E  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OI   BBPRESINT ATI  VBB 

Tuesdav.  >  prU  18,  1944 

Br. 


Speaker,  W.  P.  B. 

Nelson  has  recently 

imifortance  of  laying  im- 

reconverslon  of  our 

production  on 

possible  basis.    In  a  talk  at 

urged  the  Nation's 

prepare  for   such  a 


may  be  effected 

_  of  a  military- 

apparently  no  one  in 

.  B.  set-up  has  come 

tike  a  constructive 

a  solution  lies  so 

it  should  be  appar- 

to  the  situation  at 


ciise 


tool  manufac- 
y  declaring  their 
ate  of  their  own  in- 
1  cx>Is  and  dies  used  to 
in  every  Indus- 
long  life.    As  the 
^mpanies  have  been 
ilants  in  huge  quanti- 
i  or  machine  tools  has 


been  rapidly  decreasing.  What  would  be 
more  effective,  then,  as  a  means  of  as- 
suring '.•apid  conversion  to  peacetime  in- 
dustrial operation  than  the  utilization  of 
these  plants«for  the  manufacture  of  the 
machine  tools  and  dies  needed  in  peace- 
time production  so  that  they  might  be 
on  hand,  waiting  and  rer.dy  for  the  end 
of  the  war?  These  peacetime  machines 
could  be  manufactured  by  those  com- 
panies whose  war  orders  are  now  being 
curtailed  or  canceled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  Nation,  now  and  in  the  diffi- 
cult period  of  reconversion. 


Flood  Gkotrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 

l/Lr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ow),  I  include  Public  Law  138,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Toledo  Blade: 

IPublic  Law  13&— 78th  Cong.l 
ICbap.  234— Ut  Sese.l 
8.  1134 
An  act  to  provide  for  emergency  flood-con- 
trol work  made  necessary  by  recent  floods, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uouae  of 
Mejnesentatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congieu  assembled.  That  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  apprcprtated  as  an  emergency  fund  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  o<  Englneeis  for  the  repair,  restora- 
tion, and  strengthen;!^  of  levees  axui  other 
flood-control  works  which  have  been  threat- 
ened or  destroyed  by  the  recent  floods:  Pro- 
vided, That  [>endlng  the  app:-oprlation  of  said 
sum  th«  Secretary  of  War  may  allot  from 
exlatlng  flood-conurol  appropriations  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Immediate 
proaecutlon  of  the  work  heiein  authorized, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from 
tha  appropriatloD  herein  autboriaed  when 
made:  Provided  further.  That  funds  allotted 
nader  thla  authority  shall  not  be  diverted 
from  the  unobligated  fuiuls  from  the  appro- 
priation "Flood  control,  general,"  made  avaU- 
abie  in  the  War  Department  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1944,  for  specific  purposes  therein 
enumerated. 

Sxc.  2.  The  proviak>n8  of  section  1  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  additional  and  supplenoental 
ta  and  not  In  lieu  of.  existing  general  legls- 
Istkm  authorizing  allocation  of  flood-control 
fundii  for  restoration  of  flood-control  works 
threatened  or  destroyed  by  flood. 

Sec.  S.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  suspend 
aU  quota  provisions  and  other  Imiitatlons 
with  respect  to  the  production  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  on  any  lands  affected  by 
floods  tn  1(MS  wtkenever  he  finds  that  crops 
have  been  daatioywl  or  plantings  mterfered 
with  or  wMhed  out  on  said  lands  by  reaaon 
of  such  Hoods,  and  he  la  ftirther  au::hartacd 
to  permit  the  maximum  planting  on  such 
lands  of  any  crops  which  are  essential  to  the 
war  efTort,  without  the  Imposition  of  any 
penalty  or  the  withholding  of  any  bene 9 1, 
aoU  conservation,  or  other  agricultural  pay- 
ments. 
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Beg.  4.  The  War  Production  Board,  and 
every  other  governmental  agency  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  allocations  and  priorities 
relating  to  farm  machinery  and  equipment, 
are  authorized  and  directed  immediately  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  necessary  allocations  and  priori- 
ties to  enable  farmers  In  the  areas  affected 
by  floods  In  1943  to  replace  and  repair  their 
farm  machinery  and  equipment  which  w-is 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  such  floods,  and  to 
continue  farming  operations. 

Approved  July  12,  1943. 

(From  the  Toledo  Blade] 

NO    FLOOD    AT    HINO? 

We  don't  know  what  the  New  Deal  would 
call  the  deluge  In  the  days  of  Noah,  but  In 
the  considered  opinion  of  ofBclal  Washing- 
ton there  has  been  no  flood  In  the  Reno 
Beach  and  Howard  Farms  area — only  pro- 
gressive erosion. 

Our  best  dictionaries  give  several  defini- 
tions of  the  word  "flood."  anr.ong  them  this: 
"A  body  of  water  rising,  swe  ling,  and  over- 
flowing land  not  usually  so  covered." 

Under  the  Impact  of  wind  Irom  the  north- 
east. Lake  Erie  rose  and  swelled  and  broke 
through  the  dikes  and  overflowed  several 
thousand  acres  In  eastern  Lucas  County  "not 
usu:illv  thus  covered." 

We  believed  that  newspaper  reference  to 
this  condition  as  a  flood  whhh  ruined  crops 
and  drove  350  families  from  t  lelr  homes  v/as 
Justified  by  Noah— Webster. 

Now  is  our  face  red?  By  Inference.  If  not 
directly.  Washington  rebukes,  our  editorial 
Ignorance.  "The  Inundation  of  the  shore 
land  was  not  a  flood,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
process  of  shore  erosion." 

Even  the  O.  P.  A.  couldn  t  have  manu- 
factured a  more  confusing  explanation  of  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  «hlch  confronts 
us. 

Go  down  to  Reno,  rent  a  row  boat,  draw 
on  your  rationed  rubber  boots  and  form  your 
own  opinion. 

But  this  much  seems  certain.  Not  a  dime 
from  that  fund  of  $10.000.00i)  appropriation 
Is  going  to  be  available  for  toe  hundreds  of 
disaster  sufferers  who  have  for  a  great  many 
years  paid  property  taxes  to  the  State  and 
the  county — and  Income  taxes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverument. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
Disfa^ct 


EXTENSION  OF  RICMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8  1944 
Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
Station  WNBF  on  May  6,  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Tilple  Cities  and 
my  congressional  dlsUlct.  the  ravages  of 
hunger  and  starvation  are  to  me  the  most 
tragic  of  all  the  horrors  ot  war.  They  are 
no  respecters  of  persons  or  sides  and  they 
strike  with  aU  the  damage  and  suffering  in 

the  world. 

Armlts  are  usually  well  led  and  well  sup- 
plied. Even  the  hard-pressed  nations  are 
able  to  feed  the  men  who  fight.  They  are 
the  last  to  feel  the  pinch  of  lack  of  enough 

The  real  sufferers  are  tlie  little  children, 
the  very  ones  who  should  be  exempt,  not 


only  from  the  pangs  of  hunger  but  also  from 
the  war  Itself.  These  are  the  little  sufferers, 
whose  Innocent  souls  have  no  trafllc  with 
the  sins  of  the  world  and  should  be  spared 
from  the  terrible  agonies  of  starvation. 

Yet,  In  the  conquered  countries  of  Nasi 
Europe,  millions  of  children  are  paying  for 
the  crimes  of  which  cruel  fate  has  made 
them  victims.  These  children  are  Innocent 
but  they  are  starving. 

Their  very  Innocence  makes  the  wickedness 
of  the  fact  all  the  more  pronounced.  They 
must  be  saved. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  America's 
feeding  these  starving  children.  I  believe 
It  Is  a  duty  passed  on  and  assigned  to  us  by 
a  merciful  Gcd.  In  feeding  these  children, 
we  are  shortening,  not  prolonging  the  war. 

As  a  child.  I  vividly  remember  the  excru- 
ciating stores  of  the  starving  children  In 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Balkans  during  World 
War  No.  1.  Today  children  are  being  made 
hungry  In  all  the  occupied  countries  by  cold 
practical  calculations  to  destroy  future  gen- 
eiatlons  of  Germanys  enemies.  We  mvift  not, 
we  cannot  allow  that  to  happen. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  voted  on  April 
17  for  a  resolution  directing  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  send  food  to  Europe's  starv- 
ing children.  In  so  doing.  I  am  certain  I 
followed  the  dictates  of  the  consciences  of 
every  patriotic  American  In  my  district. 

In  so  voting,  I  reflected  the  desire  of 
organized  labor,  the  councils  of  which  have 
continually  demanded  these  children  be  fed. 
The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  In  America  has  long  advocated  feed- 
ing these  children. 

The  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops 
have  asked  for  this  action  and  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  America  has  approved  the  Idea. 
E"very  letter  I  have  received  on  this  sub- 
ject has  Insisted  that  I  urge  the  President  to 
act  immediately  on  this  vital  matter  because 
nothing  has  been  done  thus  far. 

According  to  the  recent  statement  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Pood  for  the  Smaller 
Democracies,  the  President  Is  responsible  from 
here  on  out.  Everybody  seems  to  want  ac- 
tion taken.  Nobody  wants  the  children  to 
starve  any  longer.  The  President,  as  our 
Commander  In  Chief,  has  the  power  to  put 
this  feeding  policy  Into  effect.  I  hope  he 
does  this  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  be 
the  most  humane  tmdertaking  of  this  day. 
And  now  let  me  read  to  you  the  fitting 
lines  of  a  former  clergyman  of  my  district: 

"VICTOST 

"Last  night  'twlxt  sleep  and  waking. 
I  heard  the  tramping  feet 
Of  millions  crying  victory. 
Where  clashing  armies  meet. 

•T  saw  fair  cities  burst  In  fiame. 
And  then  to  ashes  turn. 
Dismantled  now  by  steel  and  fire 
As  If  of  no  concern. 

"1  saw  the  works  of  genius. 

Of  all  that  man  had  made. 
In  book  and  stone,  In  church  and  thought. 
Laid  low  by  brutal  raid. 

"The  unknown  graves  of  children. 
Who  wandered  In  the  nl^t. 
Afar  from  home  and  shelter. 
Were  present  to  my  sight. 

"I  stood  with  those  who  listen 
For  news  which  Is  not  sent. 
Or  coming,  brings  a  sorrow. 
Through  which  the  heart  Is  rent. 

"And  then  twlxt  sleep  and  waking, 
I  heard  the  tramping  feet. 
Of  millions  crying  victory. 
Where  clashing  armies  meet. 

"But  as  the  trumpet  blazed  the  note. 

It  gave  uncertain  sound; 
Its  lips  were  brass,  not  golden, 
Ite  note  fell  to  the  ground. 


•The  summer  fruit,  all  fair  outside. 

May  hide  a  worm  within: 
And  victory  unsought  of  Ood, 
Will  lead  our  lives  to  sin. 

"And  what  shall  be  the  fruitage- 
Of  all  our  weary  strife. 
When  chfefs  are  met  In  councU, 
To  deal  with  things  of  life? 

"When  'peace*  Is  cried  from  housetops. 
And  bells  ring  out  again; 
When  diplomats  assemble, 
Will  there  be  vlct'ry  then? 

"With  books  piled  high  on  tables. 
And  legal  learning  there, 
StlU,  shall  one  chair  b«'  empty. 
And  no  one  seem  to  care? 

"To  care  for  Him  who  walks  the  sea. 
And  gives  the  stars  their  place; 
And  who  for  love  of  me  and  you. 
May  save  tis  by  His  grace. 

"May  save  tis  from  the  fear  of  death; 

•The  sting  of  death  Is  sin.' 
But  Christ  has  won  the  victory, 
And  we  may  enter  In." 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

OF  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1944 
Mr  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  two  editorials,  one  in 
the  Pike  County  Republican  and  the  other 
from  the  Calhoun  News: 
(Prom   the  Pike  County    (HI.)    Republican  1 

SNT   rARMERS   HAVI   A    CASE 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  this  news- 
paper led  a  fight  for  the  reclamation  of  a 
vast  area  of  wild  cwamp  and  fiood  and  mias- 
ma-scourged land  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  broad  Mississippi  Valley  In 
western  Pike  County  and  containing  some  of 
the  richest  farm  land  In  the  West. 

That  was  back  In  the  days  when  the  first 
Joseph  Merrick  Bush  was  State  Senator,  and 
Charles  Kenney  and  Albert  Land  rum  were 
representing  this  old  fortieth  (now  thlity- 
Blxth)  district  m  the  lower  house  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  General  Assembly,  the  first 
assembly  after  adoption  of  our  present  State 
constitution. 

We  were  successful  then.  The  fertile  yal- 
lev  of  110  000  acres  now  known  as  the  Sny 
Island  Levee  and  Drainage  District  (latest 
of  Its  kind  m  the  wor.d  and  lying  In  Pike, 
Adams,  and  Calhoun  Counties)  ^"  «" 
claimed  and  made  the  setting  for  ^appy 
homes  and  firesi-ies  and  for  the  production 
of  great  food  crops  that  amazed  the  early 
skeptics  who  said  this  valley  belonged  to 
the  Father  of  Waters  and  would  always  be  his. 
Today  this  newspaper  again  takes  up  the 
cudgels  for  this  far-fiung  district  whose  fu- 
ture Is  threatened  by  the  United  Govern- 
ment's erection  of  huge  dams  In  the  Missis- 
sippi River  for  the  purposes  of  a  deeper  navi- 
gation. These  dams  are  holding  back  and 
preventing  a  run-off  by  way  of  the  river  of 
flood  waters  that  tumble  down  into  the  great 
▼alley  following  storms  on  the  uplands. 

These  dams  are  cf  course,  In  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  surface  floods  that  occaslonaUy 
inundate  these  lertile  lands.  They  are  re- 
sponsible—and directly  sck— for  the  long-con- 
tinued inundation  of  these  lands.  The  wa- 
ter, once  preclplUted  into  the  valley  by  up- 
Un'd  floods,  cannot  get  away  by  Its  hitherto 
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Bsturml 

tb«  riw  mlBtif  i  t9 

Herein  to  tiani  Am  om*  of  tta*  any  l^w- 
«VDer».  Their  clata  apdm*  tl»  Oowrn- 
ment  for  <i»xfk»tm  u»l  for  draliuge  f»cUltle« 
coMpanble  to  tboM  of  the  past.  artoM  from 
tb*  patent  (act  that  the  Ooveromint'a  op- 
mtMao»  tn  tb*  lllwlaalppl  ara  boUUng  back 
ttM  wstat*.  feaaplaf  mandated  landa  under 
tmtcf  tot  VMki  aad  nitebiK  tba  cbancea  of 
«D«  of  the  globali  moat  firattfiil  Talters  that 
for  yaara  baa  bluaanmad  aa  a  roae. 

Boj  farmer*  ptopoaa  to  flfbt  tor  their 
rtgbu.  Tbey  have  juat  caoM  for  complaint. 
W«  toured  theaa  flooded  areaa  along  the  8nj 
Wtafm  laat  jrw^  great  flocda  lay  on  the  lands 
fbr  a  period  of  aevwal  weeks,  unable  to  get 
away.  Again,  the  paat  week,  we  toured  the 
vallef  and  foODd  naar  a  third  of  It  under 
v»t«r,  wbMb  tn  aome  local  itlea  wUl  be  weeks 
getting  oK  baoMMa  d  tbe  dams  tn  the  river, 
partleufau'ly  tbe  ono  at  Cap  au  Oris  where 
the  dam  maintains  a  water  stage  on  a  level 
with  tbat  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  8ny. 

Bny  farmara  a|q>laud  the  Republican's  In- 
taatlon.  announced  laat  week,  of  giving  their 
«sva  editorial  recognition.  "1  don't  know 
bow  your  paper  could  be  of  greater  servlce," 
aald  Louto  Rodhouae.  Saturday.  'People  out- 
atde  tbaaa  bottoma  don't  realise  bow  serious 
thto  to:  we  need  puWlctty.-  aald  Mrs.  John 
Koetters  of  Rockport.  "You  will  do  a  fine 
thing  by  putting  thks  situation  sQuarely  up 
to  the  Government  and  keeping  it  before  the 
people "  agreed  men  working  to  hold  the 
!•«••    at    Macbey    aehooUunwe    Wednesday 

Bight. 

Thla  editorial  la  by  way  of   Introduction 
to  a  aarlaa  tbat  will  follow  in  succeeding  Is- 
wttareln  w«  wtU  seek  to  emphasize  the 

rattnna  ot  gowrnaoent  to  the  people  of 

tbla  diatrict;  pointing  out  the  agreements 
and  mttKtduoiCaam  tbat  have  been  had  with 
•k^  Wt  Department  to  the  end  that  tbe  dla- 
aball  have  drainage  facUlUea  equal  to 
m  ptrt-^to'^g  before  the  dam«  were  built; 
^f^qhtj  attentUm  to  the  disaster  and  damage 
Incident  to  tb*  r*pc**a*d  floodwaters:  de- 
martMtm  fteia  xtmtur  «aBaM*nitlon  for  rcUev* 
tarn  Mi4  caiMRdlbv  Aood  oonditlona  in  these 
bottoMK  nxgliv  tb*  rights  and  claims  of  the 
valley  inbabltanta  for  rehabilitation;  and  re- 
vealing bow  the  8ny  levees  that  were  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  landowners  without  coat 
to  Oovemment  have  been  taken  over  and 
iMed  by  Government  for  a  purpoae  wholly 
contrary  to  the  one  Intended  by  tbo**  who 
buUt  and  paid  for  them. 

We  s*>#ii  InaUt  that  Ooremment  keep 
faith  wltb  tbea*  valley  farmers  who  other- 
«dB*  Cao*  ruin. 

Meanwhile  we  amg—t  reading  the  story  ox 
the  any  Valley  and  Its  rtcltaowtlon  appear- 
Ing  elaawbere  in  this  laRW  snd  which  con- 
sttttit**  one  of  the  mo*t  tbrUUng  chapters 
in  w«*t*m  nunols  htotory. 

|Pr«n  tbe  Calboun  (XU.)  lUm] 


to  baw  tbeui 

flood  control. 

If  wm  tuoMt  contlniM 


unlisB  aometbing  la  don* 


k« 


After  two  dtaa*tro«i  Sooi^  tn  aa  many 
MM.  w«  an  ■■■ainin  IT  ttm%  *•  Mtteient 
proof  tb«i  aaoM  do  not  eontrvl  tsotfi.  but 
MMM  tliam.  Anyone  with  comubom  stna*  eaa 
M*  tlwt  tb*  dama  k«*p  the  m«f«  I  lo  T  iMt 
•bof*  BonMl  mt§m  m6  that  wb*n  b*an 
rstns  wflM  flooito  O00W'.  Also  th*  dass  mm* 
•  iIMHbc  tt  *1M  •MTTMit  and  eedlWH  fB« 
ift*  rtvnr  toMoaH  from  1  to  S  inebai  •arb 
r.  or  ■  tool  to  •  loat  and  a  haU  within  » 


W*  raallae  that  deep  «M*r  i*  D*tmary  (or 
river  traAc.  and  thM  li  M 
tbtnk  tt  v^ould  b*  0b**9«  Ml 
and  aMlately  would  aave  •  property 
to  >iilii  tb*  nver  cbannali  *mIi  fnr  Ilk* 
W*  very  saMoaa  bad  food*  b*- 
«C 


win  eon- 


year  round,  tbe  War 
plam  to  take  care  of 
tb*  imlaf  aaaaons  of  tb 
dons.  espoeUlly  in  tbe 
upper  Mlsaianlppl   Riv^ 
placea  to  use  in  storlrg 
tlmaa  Inataad  of  allowing 
tbe  rivers  to  cause 
ther  down  the  river 
could  be  guided  Into 
stored  for  use  by 
mer  when  crops  are 
of  rain. 

We  think  It  Is  high 
ment  realised  that 
tbat  something  shoxild 


tlMse 
farmers 


Treason  an  th4 


o 


HON.  JOHN 

or   CAU^BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


to  bave  river  dama 
river  at  ^ocb  a  high  stage  the 
Oef  artment  abould  make 
c^ueaalve  water  during 
year.    Thla  coviid  be 
'  Western  States  on  the 
by   building    lazf* 
water  during  flood 
It  all  to  rtish  down 
Ine^imable  damages  far- 
itretchea.     The  water 
large  reservoirs  and 
the  following  sum- 
moning up  for  the  lack 


Ime  the  War  Dcpart- 

cause  floods   and 

)e  done  to  remove  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ANDERSON 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  M  sy  9.  1944 


)f  California.     Mr. 

granted  me  to  ex- 

the  Recosd,  I  desire 

following  statement  which 

May  6,  as  well  as 

William  H.  Davis, 

Rational  War  Labor 


<n 


DUlon.  Local  6C  of  the 
tlon     of     Machinists. 


Mr.  ANDERSON 
Speaker,  under  leav 
tend  my  remarks  in 
to  include  the 
I  gave  to  the  press 
my  telegram  to  Mr 
Chairman  of  the 
Board: 

The  three  petty  "Ca«  lara"  of  the  San  Fran- 
daoo  Bay  area  have  ren  iwed  their  treasonable 
activities  and  are  or  ce  more  holding  up 
vitally  necessary  const  ruction  work  on  Navy 
and  Maritime  ships.  1  a  utter  defiance  of  re- 
queeta  from  the  Navy  t  nd  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  di  ectlves  from  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Bosrd.  Measrs.  Hook  and 


International  Assocla- 
and     "Turkey-neck" 


Smith,  Local  1304  of  he  C.  I.  C  have  suc- 
cessfully brought  fisout  another  work 
stoppage. 

This  Is  }ast  one  m<  re  In  a  long  aerie*  of 
work  stoppages  and  <  elays  that  have  been 
Instigated  by  these  I  idivlduals  In  spite  of 
organised  labor's  pledj  e  of  no  strikes  for  the 
duration.  Their  word  Is  not  worth  the  paper 
It  U  written  on  and  1  heir  pledges  and  con- 
tracts are  apparently  1  nade  only  to  be  broken 
at  will.  Even  tbelr  ovn  organizations  have 
no  control  over  tbelr  1  ctlvities. 

1  have  eonXsrrad  wl  h  ofDcials  tn  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  Ifarttlm*  Commiatoon, 
bolb  of  which  organ!:  atlons  are  deeply  con* 
o«B*d  over  the  altnat  on.  Tb*y  bave  advfsed 
m*  tbat  substantial  e  >nc«*atona  were  offered 
to  Rook  and  Dillon  az  d  to  Smith  in  order  to 
Inaur*  tb*  oontlntied  |  reduction  of  ships  that 
ar*  n**d«d  by  otr  boy  1  at  the  front.  Appeal* 
to  patnotiam.  vbtcb  tb*«*  >«*!«■■■  aftnt* 
do  not  undftatand,  b  >v*  bad  no  «C*et. 

I  am,  tbarefor*.  r*|tt**tin<  tbat  tb*  Na- 
tional War  Ubor  loi  rd  tu^Moa  Hook.  DU- 
Ion.  and  flmltb  and  aa  i  ttoam  to  ittow  satw*  a* 
to  1^  ihtf  ihould  B  It  obey  tb*  dlraetlv*  of 
tb*  Mattmrnl  War  U  Mr  Board  to  eontinu* 
work  OB  «w-«on«trve  ton  Job*.  If  tb*  Mont- 
tam«7  Ward  Co..  an  organlaatlon  not  •**« 
nmoUlj  eonnaeted  w  tb  war  production,  can 
b*  **lMd  by  tb*  Cni  «d  Btat«s  OovemoMot 
tmdar  aom*  wvtrd  int  irpretatlon  of  law.  bow 
can  tbe**  well -know  t  public  enemlea  con- 
tmue  to  defy  tbat  sim*  Oovemment  wttb 
impunity? 


■nie  activities  of  Hook.  DUlon.  and  Smith 
bave  gone  peat  the  coddling  stage.  They 
should  be  treated  aa  traitor*  to  their  country. 
The  pubUc  and  the  loyal  vrorkers  in  th* 
ranks  of  labor  will  applaud  and  support  the 
moBt  drastic  action  to  rid  the  San  Francisco 
area  of  their  blighted  Influence. 

Mat  8,  1944. 
Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  Davis, 

National  War  La1>or  Boar^, 

Department  of  Labor  BuHding, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Have  Just  learned  that  Hook  and  Dillon 
Local  68  of  the  I.  A.  M.,  and  Smith  Local  1304. 
C  I.  O.,  are  again  holding  up  work  on  essen- 
tial naval  and  maritime  construction.  Am 
also  Informed  that  yotir  compliance  director 
has  left  for  the  coast  by  plane  with  Instruc- 
tions to  subpena  Hook.  Dillon,  and  Smith 
and  to  ask  them  to  show  cause  why  they 
should  not  comply  with  labor's  no-etrlke 
pledge  and  N.  W.  L.  B.  directives.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  these  individuals  are  guilty  of 
treasonable  activities  and  hope  that  your 
board  will  use  every  means  at  your  disposal 
to  remove  them  from  positions  of  Inflxienoe 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Please  keep 
me  advised  of  all  developments.    Regards. 

J.  Z.  Andtrson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Harry  Bridfes  Char^et  Congress  Fails  l» 
Cooperate  with  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  lONNXBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me,  I  desire  to  place 
in  the  Rbcohd  an  article  from  the  Hous- 
ton (Tex. )  Press,  dated  Tuesday,  March 
14,  1944.    The  article  follows: 

CONCRZ88  rAILINO  TO  COOPiaATI  WITH   ».  D.   B., 
SATS    BHIIMBa 

Dallas,  March  14. — Congrea*  does  not  rep- 
resent the  people  and  Members  arent  co- 
operating fully  with  Prealdent  Roosevelt  to 
shorten  the  war,  President  Harry  Bridges,  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  (C.  I.  O  ).  charged  yester- 
day 

"Tbe  way  Congreaa  1*  operating  today  Its 
wont  enemy  Is  President  Roosevelt  and  not 
Hitler  and  tbe  Japs."  Bridges  said. 

Bridges  said  be  was  b«r*  to  confer  with 
local  labor  l*ad*r*  to  determine  If  union 
members  wt  «Dop*rattng  in  tbe  national  labor 
political  program. 

"Th*  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  1.  O.  might  And 
opposition  over  organtiatlon,  but  that  doesn't 
ktip  tb*m  from  b*inii  together  on  politics, " 


R*  said  poopl*  to  wbom  b«  bad  uik*d  ar* 
not  MUsAed  with  tb*  now  tea  biU  Congrea* 
paaasd  ofw  tb*  Prosidant's  v*to  and  wltb  tb* 
eompromlM  soUHsr  voU  bill. 

In  commenting  upon  tbli  article,  E.  U. 
Blfgers,  of  Hoaiton,  well-known  Texas 
patriot,  makes  the  following  pertinent 
observationf: 

last  tbiB  tb*  sam*  Mr.  Bridg**  who  was 
ohnned  wltb  bslog  sn  enemy  of  tbe  AmeM- 
can  form  of  government,  and  ordarsd  d*- 
ported? 
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wasn't  tne  order  sustained  by  the  courts, 
and  isn't  he  now  out  on  appeal  bond? 

Is  It  not  possible  tnat  the  pclitlcal  activi- 
ties of  the  C.  I.  O.  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  President's  zeal  in  protecting  Its  mem- 
bership, as  m  the  Montgomery  Ward  case, 
rather  than  the  Nation's  ln'.ere8t  or  the 
rights  of  our  citizens? 


A  Cause  Celebre 


EXTENSION  OF  ROIARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1944 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Mjnday.  May  8.  1944: 


A  CAUSE    CELEBRE— MONTCOMEBT    WARD 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Because  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  discussed  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
It  may  be  useful  to  summarize  the  succes- 
sive steps  that  compose  It,  so  far  as  this  Is 
possible  In  a  limited  space.  The  steps  cover 
a  period  of  some  18  months: 

First,  a  C.  I.  O.  union  mad«-  demands  upon 
Montgomery  Ward. 

The  dispute  went  before  the  War  Labor 

Board.  _..  . 

The  Labor  Board  ordered— the  Board  s  word 
Is  "directed"— Ward  to  sign  a  contract  with 
the  union.  This  must  not  be  understood  as 
merely  dlrectlni?  the  compan;-  and  the  union 
to  arrive  at  a  contract  by  mutual  negotiation. 
What  the  Labor  Board  did.  and  habitually 
does  is  to  write  out  a  form  of  contract  con- 
taining stipulations  set  down  by  the  Board 
One  stipulation  vros  for  "maintenance  of 
union  membership"— meaning  that  after  a 
fixed  date  Ward  must  discharge  any  worker 
who  falls  to  keep  up  his  union  membership. 

Ward  declined  to  sign  the  contract,  mainly 
because  of  the  "maintenance  of  membership 

'"•Thirlumjn  a  member  of  the  Labor  Board 
Mr    Wayne  L.  Morse,  said  tie  Board  would 
itse  "whatever  forces  of  Government  are  nec- 
•■■ary  to  compel  compliance  " 

The  Labor  Board  turned  i;he  case  over  to 
President  Roosevelt.  The  President  issued 
an  order,  "I  direct  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Jo  comply  without  further  delay/'  The  Presi- 
dent gave  as  his  authority  that  he  was  acting 
„  "Commander  In  Chief  In  time  of  war^ 

Ward  wrote  the  President:  "Your  order  of 
November  18  (1942)  has  b«*n  received  and 
will  be  promptly  obeyed." 

When  Ward  came  to  algiUng.  It  "W  th* 
contract  must  include  a  statement  saying. 
'S*  "Slowing  provuion.  are  not  voluntart^ 
*«r**d  to  by  the  company    •    •    *    "id  ar* 

SfSuy  Sla^th.  Pr..W«it  of  th*  Uniud 
war  bas  •xpr*s*ly  orcUrad  thst  tbsy  b*  in- 

**TlJ?  O,  I.  O.  union  ob)*ct«J  to  Inclusion 
of^ls  sut«».nt  in  th.  S,>»t'^»-  ^i^- 
lAn  want  back  to  th*  f'ar  Labor  oouo. 
¥Si  ^  pJJpo.^  •  -o't-med  modlfVoitton. 
JS^VfrnthTi^ •^xtidtt  dure**'  and  wb- 
■tltutlng  -after  protest."         .     .^^  in.utad 

ward  said  tbl*  was  ""^^'^V^f^J.'^SJS 
ttpon  It*  own  wording,  ^iit  the  Labor  Board 
directed  Ward  to  sign  fotthwlth. 

ward  declined  to  -'K"^ ''"^  said  It  wouW 
algn  if  ordered  to  do  »o  ^T  Pr^W*^*  »«««. 
velt.     The    President    wrot*   Ward   ssymg. 


"As  Commander  In  Chief  in  time  of  war  I 
hereby  direct  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to 
comply  .•  •  •  without  further  delay." 
Ward  signed  the  contract. 
All  that  was  In  the  fall  of  1942.  The  con- 
tract went  into  effect  for  the  stipulated  term, 
one  year.  As  the  end  of  the  year  approached. 
Ward,  last  November,  annoimced  It  would 
not  renew  the  contract,  giving  as  one  reason, 
that  the  union  no  longer  bad  a  majority  of 
Ward's  workers. 

Following  Wards  refusal  to  renew,  there 
ensued  the  steps  recently  familiar— ending 
in  seizure  of  Wards  plant  by  the  President, 
involving  seizure  of  the  person  of  Wards 
head,  Mr.  Sewell  Avery,  by  soldiers,  and 
ejectment  of  him  to  the  street. 

That  Is  the  Ward  case  up  to  date.  Among 
several  deeply  vital  aspects  of  It  is  a  con- 
trast between  the  course  of  the  Adminis- 
tration tovtrard  an  employer.  Ward— and  its 
course,  in  a  different  case,  toward  a  head 
of  a  labor  union.  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

In  the  Lewis  case,  last  July.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
his  union  were  on  strike  against  the  mine 
owners.  The  case  went  to  the  War  Labor 
Board.  The  Labor  Board.  foUowlng  its  usual 
procedure,  stipulated  a  contract  and  directed 
Mr  Lewis  and  the  mine  owners  to  sign  It. 

The  mine  owners  signed,  not  because  they 
wanted  to  but  because  they  were  afraid  not 
to.  They  feared  what  the  Administration 
might  do  to  them. 

But  Mr.  LevFis  reftised  to  sign.  There- 
upon the  Labor  Board,  again  following  Its 
usual  procedure,  sent  the  case  up  to  Prwl- 
dent  Roosevelt,  asking  him  to  compel  Mr. 
Lewis  to  sign. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  cases  of  Mr.  Lewis 
and  of  Ward  are  Identical.  The  only  dif- 
ference, which  is  no  difference  at  all.  is 
that  the  Ward  company  refused  to  renew  a 
contract  stiptUated  by  the  Labor  Board- 
while  Mr.  Lewis  refused  to  sign  such  a  con- 
tract in  the  beginning. 

But  from  this  point  on.  the  course  of  the 
Administration  In  the  two  cases  differs  ut- 
terly In  the  Ward  case  an  employer  was 
ordered  by  the  President  to  sign,  and  when 
It  did  not  sign  was  penalized  by  seizure  of 
Its  plant  and  of  Its  head.  But  In  the  case 
of  a  labor  leader.  Mr.  Lewis,  nothing  what- 
ever was  done.  The  President  did  not  order 
Mr.  Lewis  to  sign,  nor  In  any  way  penalize 

him.  ,  ^. 

ThU  contrast— between  the  course  of  the 
President  toward  an  employer  and  toward 
a  labor  leader— Is  one  of  several  aspects  of 
the  Ward  case  having  Implications  of  the 
deepest  possible  consequence. 


to  the  country  a  resolution  of  naUonal 
scope  adopted  by  the  American  Zionist 
Emergency  Council: 

Zionists  everywhere  moiuTi  the  passing  of 
Col.  Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  de- 
voted servant  of  his  country,  trusted  friend 
of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  qualities  of  sincerity,  loyalty,  and  fair 
play  which  were  the  cornerstones  of  Secre- 
tary Knox's  life  served  also  the  movement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  free  Jewish  homeland 
In  Palestine,  to  which  he  gave  a  large  meas- 
ure of  devotion.  Both  in  his  public  and  bis 
private  career.  Prank  Knox  demonstrated  an 
unfailing  and  helpful  interest  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Jewish  national  horn*?. 

In  mourning  the  death  of  Secretary  Knox, 
the  American  ZlonUt  Emergency  Council  pays 
reverent  tribute  to  a  great  American  and  to 
a  stanch  friend  of  a  Jewish  Palestine. 
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American  Zionist  Emerf  ency  Council  Res- 
olution Regarding  the  Late  Secretary 
Frank  Knox     

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

or  COWKStTlCUT 

IN  THl  H0V8I  or  REPRMEWTATIVM 

Monday.  May  t,  1944 
Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  th«  !at« 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Prank  Knox,  had 
many  friends.  It  haa  just  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  another  great  group  of 
American  citizens  held  him  In  high  re- 
gard and  mourn  his  loss  to  them  and  to 
the  country,  .*    *,  „ 

I  therefore  want  to  caU  to  the  attention 
Of  the  Members  oX  tbe  House  and  also 


Governor  Tngwell:   A  Shame 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOLIVAR  PAGAN 

BFSIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FaOM  PUDTO  SICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  present  a 
statement  I  made  at  a  press  conference, 
answering  remarks  made  by  Governor 
Tugwell  in  Puerto  Rico. 

TtTGWELL  Comes  Otrr 

I  am  glad  Governor  Tugwell  himself  comes 
out  m  controversy  That  gives  me  a  larger 
territory  for  my  spring  offensive.  I  wish 
that  I  were  now  more  near  to  him.  becaxise 
then  the  controversy  would  be  more  lively. 
Tugwell  Is  an  easy  target  for  anybody  that  la 
fighting  for  decent  government,  for  democ- 
racy, and  for  the  American  system  of  ways 
of  life. 

TVGWaiX  HAS  NO  MtMUL  ATJTHOarTT 

He  has  no  moral  authority  to  challenge  my 
statements.  He  Is  simply  a  "carpet-bagger" 
delendlng  his  Job.  I  am  the  elected  demo- 
cratic spokeaman  of  my  people.  I  don't  care 
much  about  what  he  says  Tugwell  has  been 
convicted  by  Puerto  Rlcan  courts  for  ut- 
tering slanderous  statements.  Everybody 
knows  m  Puerto  Rico  who  he  Is  and  who  I 
am  I  wish  he  could  run  against  me  on  a 
ticket  In  Puerto  Rico.  In  an  Impartial  and 
honest  election.  The  people  would  make  the 
proper  choice. 

Tuowaix'a  BtrmaAT'caATXc  voBAcrrv 
When  Tugwell  arrlvnd  In  Puerto  Rico,  he. 
in  an  att«npt  of  unprecedented  't^reaucratic 
voracity  tried  to  hold  offlce  and  draw  saianea 
both  as*  Governor  and  aa  president  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  UnlversUy.    He  did  hold  both 
lobs  at  the  same  time  for  6  months,  through 
manMJvers  of  the  Governor's  appolntMN  in 
the  university  board  (.f  tru«t«es.    At  »Mt  be 
had  to  atap  trui  ttom  one  of  the  two  joha, 
(orood  by  preeaure  of  the  fvmrto  Klean  peo- 
ple.   As    Governor    he    hs«    always    bow 
rancorous  and  vlndldlve  against  the  p«>pi« 
tbat  deprlrad  him  of  tbe  university  job  and 
salary. 
Tuowaxx  A  FAttraa  m  nn  vnmo  statm 
Tugwell  Is  well  known  In  the  United  BUtes. 
People  here  know  of  his  spMCbM  and  artlclM 
impeaching  free  entei-prlae  and  •**^''^»«2* 
best  uadltlons  and  standards  of  Ammesas 
democracy  and  ways  of  life  that  haf«  MM* 
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thto  NatlOB  rcapcctad.  frt«t  and  progre*- 
•tTe.  It  ta  known  bar*  how  Tu?w«U  cquan- 
tfrrcd  million*  of  tbe  peoplts  nao«T.  »n<t 
hew  b*  baa  failed  In  all  poaltiooa  b«  baa 
held-  He  feela  hUnaelX  entrenched  in  Puerto 
Kjgo^  IHUIMB  be  kncwa  that  the  American 
aovcmiTMBt  and  ih-  American  people  are 
afraid  that  be  might  ooma  back  to  the 
United  Statca. 


-  / 
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TDGWaLL'S    COinSMFT    VtM 

bann  to  Puerto  Rleo.  Governor 
eontempt  for  Ck>ngren.  and  be 
rajolecs  when  he  mortiflM  the  Repreaanta- 
tlff«a  of  the  American  people  In  Congrecs. 
R«c«nt]]r.  Oovemor  Tugwell  appointed  for  the 
Insular  Government  a  Robert  Mores  Lovett. 
VkHi  thl*  Tt^wclt't  fellow-traveler  waa 
stricken  out  from  the  Federal  pay  roll  bj 
CongrcM. 

Twwux.  9tjxwa  TO  CTOBCZ  m 
Oovamor  Tugwell,  afraid  of  the  Puerto 
Blcaa^pecple  that  hate  him.  only  goea  cut 
from  tbe  executive  manaion  when  protected 
by  anaad  guar  da  and  poUceman  with  ma- 
chine guns,  surrounded  with  all  the  par- 
aphernalia of  dictators.  Dictator  Tugwell 
has  made  a  scrap  of  paper  of  the  Insular 
constitution.  The  Insuiar  government  de- 
partment, created  by  Congress,  have  been 
Mtlistuuted  by  an  unconstitutional  luper- 
pivemment  of  nvraierous  and  coetly  new  bu- 
reaua.  boarda.  auihorlties.  etc..  created  by 
encutive  flat  or  by  unconstitutional  meas- 
nres  forced  by  Oovernor  Ttigwell  In  viola- 
tion of  expressed  prohibition  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  organic  act  The  Insular  auditor,  of- 
fice created  by  Congress,  has  been  deprived 
of  the  powers  to  ke«p  accoun tenancy,  to  su- 
perrlae  and  control  public  expenditures. 
Oovamdr  Tag  wall  has  the  same  respect  to 
Poarto  RIean  laws  as  Oeorfte  in  had  for  the 
tawa  of  the  American  Colonies.  TugweU'a 
•Itttrary  conduct  has  several  times  been 
rated  aa  unlawful  by  the  Insular  supreme 
eouri. 

Fonrro  noo  oom  cm  m  bock^ 

It  li  in  audacious  effroDtcry  of  Tugwell 
when  h«  apaaks  of  the  Puerto  Rican  boys 
who  ara  «^H«t»n  for  democracy  and  decent 
llTtaf.  ffbcn  thcas  boys  come  back  homa. 
th«f  wtn  Sad  that,  under  Tugwell.  democracy 
is  a  ataallow  word  and  a  mockery  In  Puerto 
Rleo.  They  also  will  find  that  Tugwell  has 
aq|ttaad«red  In  Ptierto  Rico  millions  of  good 
■Miaay  from  Puerto  Rican  taxpayers  and  alao 
fram  continental  American  tnxpayera  cov- 
ered into  the  Puerto  Rican  Treasury.  They 
wlU  alao  find  that  300.000  of  Puarto  Rican 
poor  boya.  in  increasing  numtiers.  lack  edu- 
caUooal  opportunities.  They  also  will  find 
tka*  dteaiM.  unemployment,  and  misery  have 
laanand  in  Puerto  Rt«o.  Thay  alao  will  find. 
that  through  Tu^well'a  ezpertments  and 
crackpot  aehemes.  Uuluatry.  agriculture,  and 
bualnaaa.  and  all  aourcaa  of  work  and  Income 
for  the  paopl*  have  been  damaged,  and  that 
the  latead  has  practically  gona  on  the  rocks. 


Federal  Irri  {ation  Profrkm 


rusrro  ucam  Hotna  or  aoaaBrtai 

BSQCISTS  XXKOVAL  OT  TVBWBX 

Recently  he  waa  reaponsible  for  sabotaging 
and  kllUag  i^ImmIM  aacaaures  approved  by 
Mesa  Boom  of  R^preaentatt^ea 
to  give  work,  relief,  and  aid  to  thcu- 
I  e(  MMito  Rteana  uncmployad  and  suf- 
fMlag  httBfar  and  mlaary.  Ha  did  that  in 
baeaosa  the  Poerto  Rican  Houae  of 
itauvas  had  adoptsd  a  resolution  re- 
Ma 


It  li  •  ibaai*  that  such  Governor  waa  sent 
to  Fnarto  Bleo.  While  England  appolnta  for 
ttw  WMKi^  doaalnlona  and  colonies  stataa- 
ma  of  hlih  rank  and  of  acon>>nUc  Independ- 
•M*.  ttaemlted  SUtca  appointed  for  Puerto 
Rteo  a  bUToaucratle  wrack,  a  almpla  Job- 
hunt«  and  "carpet  bagger."  whoae  personal 
destiny  and  economic  security  are  tied  with 
the  local  polttrtckery  of  a  crowd  of  antl- 
fcUow  travelers. 


EXTENSIOH  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

Ol     UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday 
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Commlsslo  aer 
smph  isize 


Mr.  ROBINSOh 
er.  under  leave  to 
am    presenting 
Commissioner  Ha 
Bureau  of 
the  Interior, 
merce  Committee 
and  Harbors  bill, 

I  call  attention 
ment  because  it 
facts  which  shoul  I 
nectlon   with  th( 
projects  having 
servation.  contro 
The  emphasis  he 
water  in  the  Wes 

The  importancii 
to  the  remainder 
illustrated  by  Mr 
ments  on  the 
for  non- western 
agricultural 
on  irrigated  land 

Vis.  Chairman.  I 
today  as 

iamation    to   e 
tanoe  of  water  to 
United  States.    Th » 
in  the  Department 
spcnslblllty  for 
operating    projecu 
major  purpose  the 
ited  water  reaovvca  i 

At  this  time  I 
amendment.     The 
direct  your 

"In  connection 
laed  by  this  act 
Interior  determine* 
the  Secretary  of  Wi 
ngatlon  purposes, 
tarlor  is  authorized 
maintain,  under  th  > 
reelamattop  laws 
Stat.  388.  and  acta 
plementaiy  theret^) 
as  be  may  deem 
poses.    Such  Irriga 
taken  only  after  a 
on  have  been  m8<^ 
Interior  aa  provide  1 
tion  laws:  and. 
tiacrs'  repayment 
predicated  on  the 
an  appropriate 
tures  and  facilltl 
other  purposea 
by  thla  act  may  be 
poaea  only  In 
of  said  Federal 
paragr«|Ai." 

The  principle 
la  far-reaching, 
root  of  the  viUll^ 
Irrigation  has  in 
and  other  economic 
and  semi-arid 
tate  a  fuU 
Irrigation  baa  in 
have  had  pr^Mwad 
grapha   which   wtl  i 
major  points  I  wU 

The  low  rainfall 
ninety-seventh 
mum  conaervatlos 


of  Utah.    Mr.  Speak- 

extend  my  remarks,  I 

statement   made   by 

ry  W.  Bashore,  of  the 

ReclaAation,  Department  of 

bef>re  the  Senate   Com- 

considering  the  Rivers 

I.  R.  3961. 

o  Mr.  Bashore 's  state - 
marshals  many  pertinent 
be  considered  in  con- 
construction   of   any 
do  with  water  Con- 
or use  In  the  West, 
places  on  the  value  of 
is  well  merited. 
of  western  inrigation 
of  the  country  is  well 
Jashore's  factual  state- 
pui  chasing  power  created 
□  anuf  actured  goods  and 
comgiodities  not  produced 


»f 


piBpoae 


attentl  )n 


May  8.  1944 


w  ilch 


un  appearing  before  you 

of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 

the   critical   impor- 

the  western  half  of  the 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

the  Interior  has  the  re- 

pl4Dning.  conatructlng,  and 

which    have    for    their 

conservation  of  the  Um- 

of  the  West. 

to  dlscuaa  only  one 
amendment   to  which   Z 
reads  as  follows: 
with  dams  or  works  author- 
the  Secretary  of  the 
with  the  concurrence  of 
r.  may  be  utilized  for  Ir- 
the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
to construct,  operate,  and 
provisions  of  the  Federal 
act   of  June   17.   1902.  32 
i^endatory  thereof  or  sup- 
such  additional  works 
for  irrigation  pur- 
ion  works  may  b«  under- 
report  and  findings  there- 
by the  Secretary  of  the 
in  said  Federal  redama- 
withln  the  limits  of  the  water 
a  )Uity.  such  report  may  be 
illocatlon  to  irrigation  of 
at  the  cost  of  struc- 
used  for  irrigation  and 
Diims  and  works  authorized 
utilized  for  irrigation  pur- 
confi  rmlty  with  the  provisions 
re  ;lamatlona  laws  and  thia 
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involved  In  this  amendment 
principle  goes  to  the 
important  position  that 
agricultural,  industrial, 
pursuits  of  the  17  arid 
of  the  West.    To  facili- 
of  the  role  which 
the  life  ot  the  NaUon.  I 
several  charts  and  photo- 
illustrate   some   of   the 
emphasize. 
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for  irrigation  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
agrictUture,  and,  in  fact,  essential  to  the  tup- 
port  of  the  population  itself. 

About  21.000,000  acres  in  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  West  are  now  irrigated.  The  water 
is  delivered  from  storage  reservoirs  or  it  is 
diverted  directly  from  streams  for  distilbu- 
tion  to  land  that  is  thus  made  productive. 

Studies  indicate  that  sufHcient  water  could 
be  economically  conserved  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  the  21.000,000  acres  now 
Irrigated  and  in  addition  provide  for  the 
irrigation  of  about  22.000.000  acres  now  prac- 
tically all  unproductive.  Water,  which 
could  be  economically  stored  and  diverted 
to  irrigate  productive  land,  is  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  expansion  of  irrigation. 

In  the  11  far  Western  States,  73  percent 
of  the  agricultural  production  comes  from 
irrigated  land.  The  great  livestock  Indtis- 
try  of  the  West,  commonly  thought  of  as  one 
aspect  of  dry-land  agriculture,  Is  itself  largely 
dependent  on  irrigated  land  for  winter  forage 
and  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep  for  market. 

The  greater  part  of  the  West's  20.000.000 
people  on  275.000  farms  and  in  more  than 
1.000  cities  and  towns,  is  dependent  directly 
and  indirectly  on  irrigation. 

The  Federal  Government  assumed  spon- 
sorship for  irrigation  on  the  passage  of  the 
Reclamation  I^w  of  1002.  It  did  so  as  a 
means  of  stabilizing  the  agriculture  of  the 
West,  of  developing  the  arid  regions,  and  of 
providing  hom^  for  pioneer  settlers.  A  first 
consideration  in  the  enunciation  of  the  Fed- 
eral policy  was  that  the  construction  costs 
of  irrigation  should  be  repaid  by  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  coat  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  reclamation  program  now  author- 
ized is  reimbursable  from  Irrigation  water 
users,  municipalities,  and  power  consumers, 
and  is  being  repaid.  Power,  developed  as  an 
incident  of  irrigation,  is  an  essential  factor 
In  assuring  the  repayment  of  construction 
costs  of  multiple-purpose  projects. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  today, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  baa  an 
investment  in  irrigation  and  related  proj- 
ects of  more  than  $900,000,000. 

Fifty-two  projects  have  been  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  30  others  still 
are  under  construction.  Bach  Is  based  on 
the  conservation  and  consumptive  use  of  the 
waters  in  the  western  atreama. 

Four  million  acres  of  land  now  are  served 
by  Federal  reclamation  systems.  The  total 
wlU  be  Increased  to  12,000.000  acres  upon  the 
completion  of  projecta  now  tmder  construc- 
tion, upon  which  construction  will  be  re- 
sumed at  the  close  of  the  war,  or  which  have 
been  authorized  for  construction. 

The  hydroelectric  power  installatlona  at 
reclamation  projecta  exceed  2.000,000  kilo- 
watts. These  power  plants  have  been  of  great 
aid  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  will 
make  an  equally  tangible  contribution  to  the 
normal  peacetime  development  of  the  West. 
The  revenue  from  power  assists  In  repayment 
of  irrigation  costs  and  the  employment  in  the 
Industrial  activities  resulting  from  power  de- 
velopments expands  the  market  for  Irrigated 
agricultural  products.  The  power  byproduct 
of  western  Irrigation,  therefore,  la  a  most 
useful  tool  of  water  conservation.  Valuable 
aa  Is  irrigation,  many  of  our  modern  projects 
require  the  aid  of  power  to  render  them  eco- 
nomically feasible 

The  future  of  whole  States  and  hundreds 
of  communities  built  up  by  irrigation  de- 
mands that  additional  water  be  made  avail- 
able for  existing  irrigated  farms  The  provi- 
sion of  supplemental  supplies  for  irrigation 
systems  which  were  built  by  private  capital 
and  which  are  now  faced  with  water  short- 
ages Is  a  major  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. More  than  half  of  the  areaa  now 
hTlgated  need  additional  water  to  insure 
maximum  crop  production  and  to  maintain 
existing  communities  The  reaaona  for  this 
extensive  need  of  supplemental  water  sup- 
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piles  are  many  and  complex,  but  most  of  them 
are  found  in  the  growth  of  the  West,  expan- 
sion of  the  Irrigated  acreage,  and  the  Inade- 
quacy of  Irrigation  systems  constructed  be- 
fore the  science  of  Irrigation  engineering  had 
developed  to  its  present  elBclency. 

The  population  of  the  far  western  States 
has  more  than  tripled  In  40  years,  while 
Irrigated  land  acreage  has  barely  doubled. 
Since  1940.  the  Bureau  of  Census  reports  the 
West  is  the  onlj-  one  of  the  Nation's  four 
major  regions  to' show  a  gain  In  population. 
All  others  show  a  loss. 

The  full  development  of  the  Irrigation 
potentialities  In  the  West  would  provide  for 
400.000  to  500.000  additional  Irrigated  farm 
homes'  and  support  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  5.000.000  to  6,000.000  persons  on  the 
farms  and  In  cities  and  towns  which  would 
be  established  or  expanded  In  Its  wake. 

The  full  development  of  Irrigation  would 
also  create  additional  property  values  esti- 
mated at  $16,000,000,000. 

The  purchasing  power  for  non-western 
manufactured  and  agricultural  products 
created  by  the  present  Irrigation  and  related 
developments  Is  estimated  at  $2,500,000,000 
annually.  The  full  development  of  hrlga- 
tlon  possibilities  would  Increase  the  home  or 
domestic  market  for  farm  and  factory  prod- 
ucts to  more  than  $5,000,000,000  annually. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint  in  the 
arid  and  semiarld  regions,  irrigated  land  has 
a  special  significance.  The  per  acre  crop 
output  of  irrigated  land,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  West,  is 
nearly  five  times  more  than  that  from  the 
dry-land  farms  in  the  region.  The  per-acre 
output  of  irrigated  land  Is  nearly  three 
times  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States. 

These  seem  to  be  hopeful  facts  for  the 
West,  holding  great  promise  of  extraordinary 
growth  and  prosperity.  But  the  perspective 
must  be  maintained.  Of  the  750.000.000  acres 
of  arid  and  semiarld  lanfi  which  is  possibly 
tillable,  there  Is  water  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically conserved  to  irrigate  at  tlie  maxi- 
mum only  43.000,000  acres.  This  43.000.000 
acres  is  about  twice  the  21,000,000  acres  now 
irrigated,  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 
Western  irrigated  agrictUture  complements 
and  does  not  compete  with  the  farm  products 
of  other  sections  of  the  country.  No  tobacco 
is  grown  on  irrigated  land  in  the  West  and 
the  output  of  other  so-called  surplus  crops, 
like  wheat  and  com,  is  inadequate  even  for 
the  regional  needs.  Distance  and  freight 
costs  raise  a  bar  to  the  economical  marketlnR 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  specialty  crops 
which  are  peculiarly  adapUble  to  irrigated 
land  in  competition  with  the  product  of 
farms  near  the  great  metropolitan  centers 
of  the  Midwest,  South,  and  East. 

The    wartime    contributions    of    Irrigated 
land  to  the  Nation's  food  supplies  have  been 
fully  demonstrated.     The  War  Food  Admln- 
istnrtlon  has  recognized  the  potentialities  of 
Bureau  of   Reclamation   Irrigation   develop- 
ment for  war-food  purposes  and  24  projects 
which  it  has  recommended  have  been  ap- 
proved  by   the  War   Production   Board   for 
construction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Federal  reclamation  projects  alone  in  1943 
produced  poUtoes  sufficient  for  the  annual 
rations  of  26,000,000  people;    l^f"  'f  .f^;* 
000.000;  and  alfalfa  with  feed  C«lns  fordalry 
and   beef   herds,    which    supplied    11.000,000 
with  dairy  and  meat  producu. 

Since  more  than  80  percent  of  the  power 
supply  of  the  far  Western  Slates  comes  from 
hydVoelectrlc  plants,  the  Reclamation  output 
of  this  essential  energy  as  a  byproduct  of 
irrigation  is  exceedingly  significant.  In  1943 
newly  12.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  were 
generated  at  Reclamation  plants-a  greater 
5oiume  than  was  produced  In  aU  of  the  New 
England  States  In  1940. 

From  the  summary  presented.  I  am  sure 
you  must  agree  with  me  that  irrigation  is 


jntlal  to  the  very  existence  of  otir  Western 
States. 

In  this  region  there  are  more  than  1.100.- 
000.000  acres  of  land— more  than  half  of  the 
area  of  continental  United  States. 

Anticipating  your  question,  "Why  Is  irri- 
gation necessary?"  1  point  to  the  map,  which 
shows  how  the  United  States  is  divided  Into 
two  parts  by  the  20-lnch  rainfall  line,  which 
roughly  follows  the  100th  meridian.  To  the 
east  of  this  line,  running  as  far  as  the  97th 
meridian,  lies  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  "the  subhumld  belt."  In  this  belt  rainfall 
is  erratic.  It  Is  generally  regarded  as  ade- 
quate for  crop  production.  In  the  years 
when  it  is  not  sufficient,  lack  of  rainfall  spells 
serious  losses  for  those  farmers  who  are  not 
within  an  irrigation  project.  To  the  west  cf 
the  100th  meridian  the  rainfall  generally  is 
insufficient  for  crops. 

Except  for  the  high  mountains  and  the 
strip  along  the  northern  Pacific  coast,  less 
than  20  Inches  can  be  expected  In  a  normal 
year.  The  great  areas  shown  on  the  map  as 
receiving  15  Inches  or  less  of  rainfall  are 
true  deserts.  These  arid  lands  and  the  semi- 
arld lands,  which  receive  between  15  and  20 
Inches,  taken  together  include  aU  of  Nevada 
and  all  but  mounUlnous  areas  In  Arizona. 
New  Mexico.  Colorado.  Utah.  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho.  These  lands  also  include 
(except  for  small  patches  or  strips,  princi- 
pally mounUlnous)  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California, 
and  the  western  parts  of  those  States  of  the 
Great  Plains,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Development  of  intensive  farming  is  lim- 
ited by  the  availabUlty  of  natural  moisture  or 
water  supplies  for  Irrigation. 

Agricultural  experts  tell  us  that  if  20  Inches 
of  rainfall  or  even  if  16  Inches  could  be 
counted  upon  during  the  growing  season  for 
crops  m  these  Western  SUtes.  irrigation 
might  not  be  required.  For  that  reason.  It  U 
Imporunt  to  consider  the  seaaonal  distri- 
bution of  rainfall  in  the  West  to  determine 
the  prospects  in  the  average  year  during  the 
period  from  April  1  to  September  30.  which 
Is  the  growing  season.  This  distribution  is 
given  m  reports  of  the  United  SUtes  Weather 
Bureau  which  show  the  percentage  of  the 
average  annual  rainfall  which  Is  received 
during  the  growing  season  for  crops.  The 
greater  part  of  California  Is  shown  to  receive 
less  than  one-fifth  of  its  average  annual  rain- 
fall during  the  growing  season. 

Most  of  the  SUtes  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon and  parts  of  Idaho,  Nevada.  California, 
and  Arizona  receive  only  about  one-third  of 
the  toUl  precipitation  in  the  growing  season. 
In  the  whole  central  part  of  the  West— the 
Inter-Mountain  States— from  40  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  rainfall  is  received  during  the 
growing  season.  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion In  contrast  to  weather  records  of  the 
great  middle  part  of  the  United  States,  where, 
you  will  see,  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
rainfall  to  the  eastward  of  the  ninety-seventh 
meridian  comes  when  it  Is  most  needed  for 
the  growth  of  crops. 

The  Weather  Bureau  reports  show  lurtner 
that  from  the  ContlnenUl  Divide  westward 
virtually  nowhere  but  in  the  high  mountains, 
which  cannot  be  farmed  anyway,  can  more 
than  8  to  10  Inches  of  rain  be  expected 
during  the  period  from  AprU  1  to  September 
30  the  period  when  moisture  is  most  needed 
for  crop  growth.  Between  the  Continental 
Divide  and  the  one  hundredth  meridian  In 
only  a  few  tillable  areas  can  as  much  as  15 
inches  be  anticipated  during  the  growing 
season.  From  the  one-hundredth  meridian 
eastward  the  preclplUtion  is  somewhat 
higher  on  the  average,  but  this  subhumld 
area  suffers  from  periodical  drought  and  the 
economic  stability  of  the  area  U  frequenUy 
seriously  disturbed. 

In  other  words,  the  area  west  of  the  one- 
hundredth  meridian  for  the  nio»t,P«f*  ,^- 
cel\es  less  than  20  Inches  of  rainfall  during 


the  normal  year.  Furthermore,  the  small 
amount  of  moisture  which  does  faU  there 
is  unfavorably  distributed  through  the  sea- 
sons, so  far  aa  agriculture  la  concerned. 

Pleaee  remember  that  between  15  and  25 
inches  of  rain,  depending  on  summer  tem- 
peratiu^es.  are  necessary  during  the  growing 
season  for  farming  without  any  irriga tlor. 
From  the  facts  that  I  have  presented,  it 
readily  can  be  seen  that  irrigation  Is  essen- 
tial to  farming  in  virtually  all  of  the  West. 

I  have  emphasized  the  climatic  conditions 
in  the  SUtes  of  the  mjunuin  and  Pacific 
group  because  of  the  critical  effect  the  sparse 
rainfall  has  on  agriculture.     Although  this 
region  was  also  affected  by  the  critical  drought 
of  the  thirties.  Irrigation  prepared  It  better 
to  meet  the  Impact  of  the  exceptlonaUy  low 
rainfall,  and  the  result  was  less  severe  than 
in    the    Great    Plains    and    subhumld    area. 
In  North  Dakota  and  South  DakoU  in  1934. 
where  there  is  virtually  no  water  conserva- 
tion for  irrigation,  the  harvested  acreage  In 
1934 — at  the  height  of  the  drought— was  re- 
duced from  thirty-eight  to  fourteen  million 
acres — 65  percent.    Land  in  other  areas,  with- 
out Irrigation,  virtually  reverted  to  the  desert. 
The  transformation  by  water  conservation 
and    irrigation   of   the   western   deserts   and 
sagebrush   into  thriving  farms  has   been   a 
gradual  process. 

Irrigation  in  the  West  began  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Mormons  In  Utah  in  1847.  As 
the  receding  frontier  drew  the  American 
people  westward,  they  came  upon  these  arid 
and  semiarld  regions,  trapped  the  waters  for 
fur  explored  the  mountains  for  metals,  and 
cut  Into  the  forest,  but  they  passed  rapidly 
over  the  deserts.  They  crossed  miles  upon 
miles  of  arid  land  hoping  to  find  fresh  fields. 
They  pressed  onward  until  they  realized  that 
It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  this  desert  that 
the  permanent  civilization  in  the  West  must 
be  built.  Then  they  began  the  easy  stream 
dlverelons  and  irrigated  the  low-lying  valleys 
and  the  benches  near  the  big  rivers.  Grad- 
ually the  irrigation  systems  became  more 
complicated.  Finally,  the  unregulated  flow 
of  the  streams  became  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  developments  relying  upon  them  and 
storage  works  were  required. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  about  10,000 
acres  of  land  had  been  Irrigated,    It  was  at 
about  this  point  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment became  concerned  atxiut  the  need  for 
water    conservation    in    the    West    and    the 
reclamation  law  of  1902  was  enacted  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  late  President  Theo- 
dore    Roosevelt.    Summarized,    thU     policy 
was  designed  to  conserve  and  use  the  waters 
of  the  West  for  the  development  of  the  vast 
areas  of  public  land  to  which  the  Government 
had   taken   and    held   title.    The   Increasing 
population  of  the  West  made  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  a  larger  number 
of  people  than  could  be  svisUlned   by  the 
meager  agricultural  resources  then  existing. 
These  rescurcM  rested  on  the  limited  Irriga- 
tion expansion  and  on  the  smaU  volume  of 
crops  which  could  be  wrested  from  the  arid 
and  semiarld  lands  without  the  artificial  ap- 
plication of  moisture. 

That  Irrigation  brought  a  permanent 
civilization  to  the  western  deserts  was  recog- 
nized. Just  as  this  particular  science  of 
agriculture  has  been  mainulned  unlnter-- 
ruptedly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile,  in  Syria, 
Persia,  Judea,  Java,  and  some  parts  of  Italy. 
It  demonstrated  Its  value  In  the  Western 
SUtes  and  was  adopted  as  a  national  policy. 

The  recognition  of  the  great  value  of  water 
conservation  by  the  Federal  Government 
stimulated  private  capital  to  Invest  In  irri- 
gation systems.  In  the  42  yeara  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  reclamation 
law  the  acreage  under  irrigation  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  21.000.000  acres.  Since 
1930,  however,  the  Irrigation  expansion  has 
been  primarUy  under  the  auspices  <rf  the 
Federal  Government.    This  has  been  due  to 
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But  God  didn't  make  or  Intend  for  It  to  be 
that  way. 

They  are  fighting  to  kin  off  all  htnnan 
dvUlzatlon  and  we  are  lighting  to  preserve 
this.  They  are  klHlng  off  pecp'.e.  destroying 
beautiful  cities,  and  ruling  weak  countries 
who  cannot  defend  themaelves,  who  were  not 
prepared  for  war,  who  did  not  desire  war. 

Our  force  Is  so  big  and  powerful  that  we 
win  soon  overtake  Germany  and  Japan  and 
stop  them.  And  then  the  world  will  be  iu 
the  right  hands — bands  in  which  everyone 
will  be  safe  and  free. 

And  this  will  be  the  way  everyone  will  want 
to  Uve. 

If  an  airplane  flies  over,  a  person  won't  have 
to  nm  for  shelter  or  think.  "This  will  be  the 
last  time  I  will  ever  see  my  family,  my  home, 
my  friends,  and  my  country. " 

People  won't  have  to  be  doing  underground 
wo2k;  won't  have  to  fear  their  Lfe  will  be 
taken  any  minute:  can  go  into  stores,  eales. 
and  not  be  watched  with  an  eagie  eye.  Peo- 
ple won't  have  to  sneak  along  the  streets  and 
won't  have  to  fear  they  arc  being  Uailed. 
They  can  live  happy  and  free. 

All  this  I  think  U  why  we  are  fighting. 

Fboot. 


WkMd  AttwMy  If  Mr.  Maio7 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MAflMCNOMrrra 

IN  THI  HOUSI  Of  VUBPRWCirrATXVn 

Monday.  May  «,  1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  MaMacbiuetU.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Riooto,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Worcester 
(MaflB.)  Evening  Oazette.  of  May  S,  1M4: 

WHO&S  ATTOaMKT  IS  MS.  aOWU? 

Francis  Biddle  must  be  the  strangeet  At- 
torney General  we  ever  had.  What  doee  he 
think  are  the  functions  of  his  office?  To 
devUe  ways  of  destroying  the  Constitution, 
abrogating  tlie  BUI  of  Rights,  and  installing 
an  executive  dictatorship?  Why,  that  isn't 
the  function  of  the  Attorney  General  at  all. 
He  is  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing 
and  supporting  the  law  as  it  exists.  He 
la  not  there  to  advise  the  President  on  bow 
he  can  evade  the  law,  but  where  his  author- 
ity is  restricted  by  it.  He  has  absolutely  no 
legislative  function.  His  job  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  interpretation  of  the  Law  as  it  stands 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Congress. 

But  what  does  Mr.  Biddle  think  of  all  that 
old-fashioned  stuff?  Let  his  own  wosds  in- 
form us.  After  discovering  that  his  thin  in- 
genuity In  finding  legalistic  excuses  for  the 
Montgomery  Ward  seizure  by  talking  about 
"war  production"  was  universally  greeted 
with  sniffs  of  perplexity,  he  decided  upon 
more  outspoken  tactics. 

Hla  ruling,  he  said,  was  not  based  on 
Montgomery  Ward's  relation  to  war  pro- 
duction; nor  to  the  dllllciilty  over  the  malnte- 
nanoe-of-union  clause,  but  because  "no 
business  or  property" — the  words  are  "no 
business  or  property" — is  "immune  to  a 
Presidential  order."  A  pretty  kettle  of  dic- 
tatorial fish,  indeed. 

But  by  no  means  the  worst.  Mr.  Biddle 
has  something  to  say  about  the  United 
States  oourU.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing 
like  It  has  been  heard  in  America  before; 
not  only  from  our  own  Attorney  General,  but 
from  anybody.     Here  it  Is: 

"Particularly  in  time  of  war  the  Ccurt 
should  not  substitute  its  Judgment  for  that 
of  the  Executive." 
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EvejT  word  is  a  pearl.  "Particularly  In  the 
time  of  war."  "Should  not  substitute  Its 
Judgment."  So.  according  to  Mr.  Biddle  the 
Court  should  not  substitute  lU  Judgment  for 
that  of  the  Executive  even  in  times  of  peace 
and.  according  to  Mr.  Biddle,  any  opinion  of 
the  Court  not  In  agreement  with  that  of  the 
Executive  is  merely  a  substitution  for  the 
really  basic  authority  of  the  President. 
Wherever  Mr.  Biddle  studied  law  he  must 
have  taken  a  refresher  course  In  the  Reich's 
Chancellory.  The  American  people  cerUlnly 
never  elected  a  President  on  those  terms. 

As  far  as  American  democracy  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Biddle  apparently  doesn't  know  what  It's 
all  about.  Such  an  application  of  the  theory 
of  government,  now  used  against  a  capital- 
istic enterprise,  would  If  accepted  as  a  prece- 
dent, be  Just  as  great  a  threat  against  labor 
and  the  Institutions  of  labor,  against  every 
civic  institution— It  U  already  aimed  against 
the  courts— against  every  public  forum.  In- 
cluding the  American  press,  and  against  all 
private  property. 

If  these  ^re  Mr.  Blddle's  opinions  he  has  no 

right  to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  HU  only  limitation  ai  a  menace  U 
in  the  absurdity  of  hU  views. 
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or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 
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Mr,  0ATHIN08,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  ts  aroused  like  it  never  has  been 
before  by  the  action  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Ward  mail-order  seizure.  If 
Ward's  store  were  open  or  closed  this  in 
Itself  would  nowise  affect  the  war  effort. 
It  could  never  be  successfully  argued 
that  the  operation  of  a  retail  store  was 
essential  to  the  drive  into  Italy,  Burma, 
or  necessary  in  the  invasion  of  Europe  or 
the  PhiUppine  Islands.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  War  Labor  Board  was  created 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  labor  trou- 
bles in  war  plants  filling  orders  for  the 
fighting  forces  of  our  men  and  their 
allies.  It  was  never  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  free  choice  of  a  bargaining 
agent  by  members  or  to  force  member- 
ship in  a  labor  union  against  the  will  of 
the  worker  himself. 

Congress  not  only  has  not  authorized 
by  law  the  seizure  of  nonwar  private 
business  but  has  expressly  provided  that 
an  election  must  first  be  held  before  the 
management  of  a  plant  could  bargain 
with  a  union.  That  was  what  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  was  doing,  simply 
complying  with  the  law  as  written  into 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and 
reafnrmed  in  the  Smith-ConnaUy  Act. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  no  le?al 
authority  exists  to  force  the  C.  I.  O.  upon 
these  employees  and  to  confiscate  Ward  s 
store.  Congress  has  moved  fast  to  save 
what  remains  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
The  Senate  and  House  both  have  ap- 
proved resolutions  to  probe  this  un- 
American  act  on  the  part  of  PO^T^r-dnink 
federalit^s.  The  Congress  of  the  Unilea 
States  is  the  only  hope  left  in  Ainerica 
to  combat  the  steady  and  consistent  drift 
toward  total  dictatorship. 


The  people  in  this  country  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  accepting  the  "four 
freedoms,"  which  have  been  publicized  so 
broadly  as  the  exclusive  freedoms  for 
which  we  fight.  Freedom  from  want, 
fear,  religion,  and  speech  could  be  en- 
joyed although  a  goodly  number  of  the 
citizens  were  confined  to  concentration 
camps.  The  most  sacred  of  all  freedoms 
which  caused  our  forefathers  to  settle 
here  was  the  freedom  of  opportunity  and 
the  resultant  right  to  work— when, 
where,  and  for  whom  one  pleases. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  pass  addi- 
tional laws  to  strip  any  official  of  the 
power  to  trample  to  the  ground  the 
sacred  rights  of  patriotic  citizens.  I  have 
introduced  today  the  following  bill, 
which  should  be  speedily  enacted  into 
law: 

A  bill  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
taking  possession  of  business  enterprises 
SecTioM  1.  The  President,  or  any  other 
officer  or  agency,  shall  have  no  authority  un- 
der the  provisions  of  aecllon  9  of  the  Selec- 
tive Trslnlng  and  Bervlcs  Act  of  1040.  as 
amended,  or  under  any  other  provision  ol  law, 
which  authorwes  the  Uklng  of  possssslon  by 
the  Oovsrnment  of  a  strike-bound  plant;  to 
take  possession  of  snd/or  opcrsU  such  plant 
or  business  enterprise  If  It  U  csrrying  on 
Msentlsily  the  Mime  obafMtar  of  buMniws 
that  it  wss  frMi»i#d  in  prior  to  Oaotmbsr  7, 
IMl.  unJsss  wwh  butinsiMt  siiierprise  Is  prU 
manly  »»»d  dirsctly  swian**!  »•«  t»»«  munu/sc 
tuf*,  miHlim.  or  irsnsporistion  of  srtitJss  or 
mat«rlal«  necewwry  in  tha  wor  sffort 

■m.  9.  As  used  in  this  Mt  the  term  "busU 
naM  enterprise"  msans  sny  plant,  mine,  la> 
duty,  or  other  Industrial  or  biwlness  esisb- 
Uthment. 


Dick  would  arrive  et  6:19  In  the  mornlns. 
turn  on  the  heat  and  get  the  power  going, 
and  would  work  overtime  until  4:30  every 
afternoon,  except  for  the  last  week  when  the 
burning  in  his  chest  would  cause  Mr.  Walter 
Worth  or  Roy  to  send  him  home.  Just  lock 
how  our  older  men  are  standing  by  Ametica 
in  her  crisis  and  giving  their  lives. 
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Monday,  May  8,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  of  America's  heroes  of  this 
war  are  seldom  given  the  honor  that  is 
their  due.  All  over  the  Nation  men  and 
women— many  of  them  carrying  a  bur- 
den of  age  or  physical  handicap— are 
doing  their  work  from  day  to  day  and 
taxing  their  strength  to  the  very  limit. 
In  tribute  to  one  such  man,  and  through 
him.  as  a  symbol  of  millions  of  others, 
I  ask  consent  to  Include  In  the  Record  a 
brief  paragraph  from  a  letter  recently 
received  from  one  of  my  constituents, 
Miss  Margaret  Brown: 

Tragedy  struck  Worth  Bros,  last  Good  Fri- 
day Dick  Pimely,  of  Pasadena,  died.  He 
worked  the  day  before  he  died.  He  was  my 
boas  and  I  did  not  know  it.  I  felt  more  as 
if  he  had  been  my  dad.  He  was  one  of  the 
kindly,  worker  type  of  men  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  Industry  rolling— literally,  and  thus 
the  wheels  of  America  speeding  on  to  vic- 
tory. Dick  has  a  boy  overseas  and  a  wife 
and  sister  at  home.  His  sister  lives  here  In 
Alhambra.  Dick  would  oil  my  machine  whUe 
it  was  running,  Dick  would  put  bl»  »rm 
around  my  shoulder  and  explain  a  detail 
about  the  threading  of  each  spindle  as  Mt. 
Worth  had  explained  or  asked  him  to  do 
when   the  men  ran  my  t'vnt   after  s.au. 


The  Truth  About  Liberty  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CAIOFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVEa 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
history  of  this  war  is  finally  written,  the 
contribution  made  by  the  men  and 
women  building  ships  in  the  shipyards  of 
the  Nation  will  rank  high  among  the  rea- 
■ons  for  our  success.  They  rightfully  de- 
serve hish  honors  for  their  patriotic  ef- 
fortd  to  make  ships  and  more  »«hlp«  avail- 
able to  carry  the  siippll*""  to  our  men  and 
tnicN  throufhout  the  world. 

There  hM  bttn  mufh  unjust  criticism 
leviHcd  at  fteddtnti  in  conntruciion  of 
a  few  of  the  Liberty  ships  which  ereattd 
defwts  causing  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  Is  the  overwhclmlni  success  m 
the  construction  of  these  Liberty  ships 
that  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
successes  we  and  our  allies  have  had  on 
far-flung  battle  fronU.  The  following 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  entitled  "The  Truth 
About  Liberty  Ships"  tells  the  story  of 
their  value  and  success: 

THE  TBtrrH  ABOVr  UWSTT  SHIPS 

The  loss  at  sea  of  the  Liberty  ship  John 
Straub.  with  an  estimated  loss  of  66  lives, 
gives  the  critics  of  our  war-emergency  shlp- 
buUdinc  program  a  fresh  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion     The   campaign   of   condemnation   has 
b-en  led  by  Senator  Mow  C.  Wallgskn  and 
Representative  Wabkxn  G.  Macnusow.  both 
Democrats  and  both  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington.    So  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  record  of  hearings  held  on  the  subject 
by  the  Senate  Truman  committee  to  date, 
they  are  very  largely  In  the  minority  In  their 
denunciation    of    what    Senator    WaixiarM. 
himself  a   member  of  the  committee,  calls 
the  major  scandal  of  the  Liberty  ships. 

Before  hastily  concluding,  on  the  strength 
of  the  StroMb  disaster,  that  these  Congress- 
men are  right  and  the  others,  who  Include 
the  head,  members,  and  technical  experts  of 
the  United  SUtes  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  country's  ablest  shipbuilders,  are  wrong 
It  may  be  well  to  assemble  the  established 
facts  and  look  them  over  open-mlndedly. 

In  so  doing.  It  Is  also  well  to  keep  In  mind 
that  the  Liberty  ship  was  not  only  our  beet 
answer  but  our  only  practicable  answer  to 
the  war's  sudden  and  Imperative  demand  lor 
the  largest  poeslble  cargo  fleet  In  the  "bortest 
possible  time.  Undoubtedly  we  could  have 
built  ships  with  a  broader  margin  of  safety 
against  emergency  conditions  rfq"^°«fVjJ 
leading,  overloading,  and  schedules  that  had 
to  be  met  regardless  of  wind,  weather  dis- 
tance, enemy  sea  raiders,  and  other  risks  of 
war  If  we  had,  however.  It  can  be  "W ''"^J 
a  minimum  of  doubt  that  by  now  we  should 
have  lost  the  war-or  at  least  have  »«*  o^ 
Russian.  British,  and  Chinese  alllee  to  U. 
In  that  case  we  would  not  need  the  carp* 
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•falps.  tnjwmj.  «c«pt  the  few  we  could  em- 
ploy In  our  own  lone  war  against  the  com- 
bdMd  and  victory-enlarged  strength  at  the 


In  other  word*.  Instead  of  the  2.500  new 
bottoms  of  roughly  SO  .000 .000  aggregate 
which  we  have  built  since  1941 
'th«  Liberty  ship  program,  we  should 
taava  been  sbte  to  construct  perhaps  400  of 
the  older  and — m  one  sense — doubtless  safer 
^typee.  or  maybe  S.OWjMW  tons  altogether. 
"since  this  number  of  vessels  Is  fewer  by 
about  aOO  than  the  toU  of  Axis  submarines 
In  the  West  Atlantic  alone  In  the  same  In- 
terval, it  seems  probable  that  we  should  have 
lost  all  or  nearly  all  al  them  by  enemy  ac- 
tion before  they  had  much  more  than  got 
started  on  their  way  with  American  war  sup- 
pUea  for  ovr  allies. 

What  would  have  been  the  result?  Brit- 
ish authorities  say  that,  in  at  least  two  sep- 
ante  periods  of  greatest  danger.  Knglaud  was 
aaved  from  collapoe  by  the  record  rate  of 
'American  shipbuilding  aloite.  Stalin  has 
•aid  that  our  shlp-bome  lease-lend  aid  has 
a  large  factor  in  enabling  Russia  to 
herself  and  Qnally  to  turn  *)ack  the  in- 
vader. How  much  China.  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia owe  to  the  Liberty  ship  is  not  luown, 
but  It  is  at  least  a  great  deal,  to  sa;  noth- 
ing of  the  war  cargoes  which  have  kept  our 
own  forces  going  in   the  Orient. 

Now  let's  see  how  bad  the  Liberty  ship 
"major  scandal"  actually  has  been. 

The  first  Liberty  built  under  the  speedy 
new  mass-production  device  of  welding 
plates  instead  of  riveting  them  was  the  Pof- 
riek  Henry.  launched  at  Baltimore  Septem- 
ber 37.  IMl.  She  took  about  340  days  from 
kecl-laylng  to  delivery.  This  construction 
tlBM  was  quickly  lowered  to  a  64-day  aver- 
age, then  to  60.  37.  25.  and  finally  to  the 
dtnionatratlon  (nonschedulei  record  Kaiser 
performance  of  a  completed  ship  in  7'i 
days.  In  December,  last,  we  built  208  ships. 
an  average  of  about  7  a  day.  Our  record  for 
all  ct  liMl.  pracUcally  all  under  the  pre- 
Llberty  system  of  construction,  was  100  ships. 
or  about  4  percent  of  the  December  rate  at 
output. 

To  about  mid  Uarch  1944  we  had  turned 
out  about  ajOO  Uberty  ships  Of  all  these, 
the  Strma^  U  tbe  alzth  to  break  up  at  sea  and 
Um  aeeond  on  which  lives  have  been  lost. 
Tbe  first  fatal  accident  to  a  Liberty  was  to 
tbe  John  F.  Gminsa.  which  split  open  in  heavy 
Alaskan  seas  early  last  month.  The  crew  took 
to  llfeboaU,  and  one  of  theee.  carrying  11  men. 
was  kwt  In  the  fog.  Total  losa  of  life  to  date 
as  a  result  of  Liberty  falluree.  M.  How  many 
iniwiran  aad  other  Allied  Uvea  have  they 
saved  by  eipeditlous  overseas  delivery  of  the 
tools  of  war? 

Tbis  U.  of  course,  only  part  of  the  story. 
According  to  testimony  taken  by  the  Truman 
committee  here  and  elsewhere,  about  170  Lib- 
erties altogether  have  developed  structural 
defects,  many  of  tbem  minor.  According  to 
the  NaUooal  Maritime  Commlaalon.  the  na- 
o(  serloue  faults  has  been  3.23 
t.  or  about  TO  ships  altogether  out  of 
tJM0k.«bl<4i  the  National  ViarltinM  Comrals- 
ts  "exuemely  low."  Other  wit- 
put  the  niunbcr  ot  "sertouaiy  faulty" 
at  M.  those  with  "major  faxilts"  st  45. 
MaeK'jaoK'a  count  Is  14  bad 
out  of  1.700.  Out  of  SoS  deliveries  from 
the  Cblshlp  yards  on  Terminal  Island.  8  de- 
aertous  defects  after  1  to  22  months' 
OakMlp^  rata  of  defectives  haa  been 
2J  percent.  Tbe  Kalaer  yards  at  Portland. 
Over-,  have  bad  Si  deCeetlvee  (including  minor 
faults)  out  of  900.  but  only  1  with  even  a 
minor  defect  in  the  last  97  turned  out.  AH 
the  Kaleet  yards  together  have  built  900  Lib- 
ertlea.  or  nearly  half  the  total,  and  their 
ovarHia  averat*  of  "serious  faulu"  Is  in- 
cluded In  tbe  3.22  percent  national  average. 

Tbaorctlcally.  cf  eourae.  there  should  be  no 
taulta  at  all,  but  perfection  in  the  hurry> 
Kony  o(  wartime  Is  too  hli^  a  goal  for  prao> 
tteal  realhratton.   Better  construction  and  in- 
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extend 


Mr.  FISH.    Mr 
granted  me  to 
RxcoRo.  I  include 
from  the  Chicagc 

1944:  

auuTiir  I 


Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the 

he  following  editorial 

Tribune  of  May  4, 


inference 
faitti 
-Amerli  an 


The  executive 
Legion  has  adopted 
unjxistlflable  crlticlsi^ 
tlve  Hamilton  Pish 
mlttee,  and  other 
opposed  Interventloi 
before  Pearl  Harbor, 
sure  was  adopted  at 
of  the  Legion  last 
executive    commltte  < 
Legion  had  "no  right , 
rectly  or  by 
pugn   the  good 
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such  persons,  their 
program.     It  is 
not  have  kept  our 

The   resolution   a 
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Legion   members 
resolution  until   it 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I 
In?  letter  from 
of  Kansas,  which 


Hon.  Hamilton 
House  of 


er  thing 
Coloery 


DxAa  Ham:    The 
Executive  Commltte  • 
was  certainly  a  fine 
are  worthy  of  evi 
glad  that  Harry 
Ing  this  report.    I 
one  of  my  best  fne4d8, 
la  always  right. 

I  would  not  be 
elected   by  the 
ever  had.    I  certain] 
way. 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  United  States 
News,  of  May  12.  1944: 

"Amekican"  Fascism 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  cant  happjen  here — no,  not  In  America. 

Here,  of  course,  we  believe  In  democracy — 
not  totalitarianism. 

Here  we  believe  in  courts  of  law — not  gov- 
ernment edicts  enforced  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet. 

Here  we  believe  in  labor  unions,  the  right 
of  self-organization,  the  right  to  strike,  the 
right  to  lock  out,  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively— not  government  control  of  labor 
unions  enforced  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

The  foregoing  represented  our  thinking  In 
America — Indeed,  our  complacency— prior  to 
AprU  26,  1944. 

We  now  have  entered  a  new  epoch  in 
American  history — "the  epoch  of  American 
fascism."  It  is  not  the  kind  that  selects  the 
same  minorities  for  persecution  that  were  se- 
lected abroad.  It  Is  not  the  kind  that  inter- 
feres with  religioiis  liberty,  but  Ifs  the  same 
brand  of  fascism  that  Hitler  Invoked  when 
he  ordered  his  own  Judges  In  the  courts  to 
decide  cases  In  accordance  with  "Mocal  senti- 
ment." It  is  .the  same  kind  that  Mussolini 
introduced  when  he  put  labor  unions  under 
government  control. 

Many  people  have  forgotten  that  Hitler's 
rise  to  dictatorship  was  thoroughly  "consti- 
tutional." Every  step  along  the  way  was 
buttressed  by  constitutional  precedent — ^tlll 
he  got  possession  of  tbe  government. 

When  Attorney  General  Biddle  argued  last 
week  before  Judge  HoUey  in  Federal  court- 
not  before  he  took  military  possession  of 
Montgomery  Ward  but  afterward— that  the 
courts  "ought"  not  to  Interfere  with  the 
Executive,  he  also  said  that  the  President 
has  a  "great  constitutional  reserve  of  power" 
and  that  "no  business  or  property  Is  immune 
to  a  Presidential  order." 

PLANT   SZIZZD   ON    BASIS    OT   DECEZX,    NOT   COXnT 
OKDKB 

Certainly  In  time  of  war  there  is  ample 
authority  tar  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  do  anything  or  everything  to  de- 
fend the  Nation  against  military  attack. 
Certainly,  even  in  time  of  peace,  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief  can  do  almost  any- 
thing to  prevent  armed  Insurrection.  These 
are  contingencies  well  understood  and  not 
at  all  pertinent  to  the  present  case. 

What  la  pertinent  is  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration — using  the  powers  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  Government — 
seized  a  mail-order  house  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet,  never  stopping  to  get  a  court  order 
but  merely  presenting  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  the  President  had  written  his  own 
decree. 

What  is  pertinent  here  also  is  that  the  na- 
tional safety  was  not  Imperiled  by  waiting 
a  few  days  to  get  a  court  order  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  lawful,  coustitutional  manner  to 
test  the  ambiguously  worded  statute. 

FEKSniKNT  SHOT7LO  HAW   ASKSD  roa  AID  OT 

ooNcaxss 
When  the  War  Labor  Board  last  year  ordered 
John  L.  Lewis  and  the  Ualted  KLne  Workera 
of  America  to  sign  a  contract  after  the  Oot- 


ernment  had  seized  the  properties  and  the 
coal  miners  were  still  on  strike,  the  Presi- 
dent was  asked  by  newspapermen  in  a  press 
conference  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
it.  He  asked  what  action  he  could  take — 
send  a  little  polite  note  on  pink  paper  and 
say,  "Dear  Mr.  Lewis,  I  hope  you  will  sign 
the  contract"? 

*  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  right  then.  He  is  wrong 
now.  He  should  have  asked  Congress  for 
authority  then.  He  should  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  authority  on  April  26.  1944.  The 
Congress  has  not  proclaimed  the  "malnte- 
nanca  of  membership"  scheme  as  a  national 
policy  of  labor  relations  in  time  of  war. 
Such  an  Important  step,  to  be  enforced, 
should  have  had  legislative  sanction.  The 
War  Labor  Board  has  not  had  and  does  not 
now  have  any  legal  right  to  compel  an  em- 
ployer to  fire  a  man  because  he  hasnt  kept 
up  his  union  dues  or  retained  his  meml>er- 
£hip  in  a  union.  There  is  no  statute  that 
permits  coercion  of  the  employee  by  the  em- 

But  the  administration  has  usurped  this 
power  Just  the  same.  The  labor  unions  will 
rue  the  day  they  acquiesced  In  government 
by  bayonet  In  enforcing  Government  con- 
trol of  labor  unions.  In  the  February  19. 
1943  issue  of  this  magazine.  William  M. 
Leiserson.  at  present  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Mediation  Board  and  formerly 
a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  an  outstanding  exponent  of  trade 
unionism  throughout  many  years,  wrote: 

"In  the  face  of  a  critical  Congress,  now  in- 
clined to  restrict  the   rights  and  privileges 
labor  organizations  have  won,  organized  labor 
has  concentrated  Its  forces  on  the  executive 
branch,  and,  in  spite  of  the  urgency  of  the 
w.\r  program,  has  made  demands  with  little 
restraint.     If   organized  Jabor   were    in   the 
mood  to  take  stock,  it  would  discover  that 
it  is  growing  increasingly  dependent  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  not  only 
for  those  things  that  It  ordinarily  strives  to 
get  by  collective  bargaining  with  employers, 
but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  Its  own  mem- 
bership and  the  stability  of  iU  structure  as  a 
combination  of  labor  organizations.    Indeed, 
organized  labor  now  moves  in  a  vicious  circle: 
As  it  resorts  more  and  more  to  political  action 
to  achieve  Its  objectives,  it  tends  to  divide 
Its  members  and  to  disrupt  its  organization: 
then  It  must  appeal  to  Government  to  use 
Its    coercive    powers    to    force    workers    into 
unions  or  to  prevent  members  from  resigning. 
•Never  before  has  the  labor  movement  con- 
sidered   It   wise    to    compel    membership    by 
Government  edict.    For  half  a  century.  Sam- 
uel Gompers  preached  the  gospel  of  volun- 
tarism and  won  its  acceptance  by  most  col- 
lective-bargaining organizations.    Under  that 
policy  union  men  refused  to  work  with  non- 
raembers,  using  their  bargaining  strength  to 
compel  employment  of  members  only:   but 
the  issue  cf  the  closed  shop  was  normally  con- 
sidered nonarbitrable— unions  being  unwill- 
ing to  delegate  to  any  arbitrator  the  authority 
to  force  workers  Into  a  union  or  the  correla- 
tive authority  to  keep  them  out.    Now.  how- 
ever   the  labor  organizatioos  seem  to  be  or 
one  mind,  that  they  must  i;et  union  security 
from  the  Government. 

•To  tome  extent  the  labor  movement  has 
committed  itself  to  this  policy  »>«««"«•" 
fears  an  antiunion  drive  after  the  war  which 
might  destroy  its  gains.  But  It  may  be  ques- 
"oned  whether  unions  are  building  security 
bv  havina  the  Government  compel  thousands, 
perhaps  mUlions.  of  working  people  to  Join  or 
to  remain  members  against  their  wUl. 

M.UNTENANCE  OF  MIMBElSHIP  AS  A  LABOt 
POLICT 

The  War  Labor  Board  says  that  It  has  made 
the  "maintenance  of  membership"  clau"  a 
national  policy  and  thatrmurtlHS  Included 
in  contracts  hereafter.  Under  Its  terms^em- 
movers  agree  to  discharge  anybody  falling  to 
k^p  up  iJI^'nbership.    In  291  cases  between 


January  12.  1941,  and  February  29,  1944,  In- 
volving "maintenance  of  membership."  the 
National  War  Lab<*  Board  decided  271  in 
favor  of  compelling  ••maintenance  of  mem- 
bership." This  provided  a  guarantee  of  tmlcn 
dues  from  1.409.050  workers. 

During  the  same  period,  the  regional  war 
labor  boards,  basing  their  action  on  National 
War  Lfbor  Board  precedents,  granted  "main- 
tenance of  membership"  in  783  out  of  817 
cases  involving  351.000  workers.  These  fig- 
ures were  issued  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 

The  Beard  takes  the  position  that  the 
"maintenance  of  membership"  scheme  is  a 
reward  to  labor  for  its  •'no-strike"  pledge. 
But  what  about  the  employers  who  have 
maintained  a  "no-lockout"  policy  and  have 
scrupulously  adhered  to  it?  What  Is  their  re- 
ward? 


CAN    BAYONETS    BE   USED    TO   ENFORCE    ALL 
DIRECTIVES? 

And  what  about  the  pledges  Riven  by  the 
offlcialB  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  from 
the  President  down,  and  reiterated  glibly  by 
the  War  Labor  Board  Itself,  that  the  war 
emergency,  would  not  be  used  to  exploit  ad- 
vantages by  either  labor  or  management?  Is 
the  use  of  the  bayonet  to  force  the  unwilling 
hand  of  the  employer  to  sign  a  "mainte- 
nance of  membership"  clause  a  fulflilment  of 
that  original  pledge?  This  betrayal  violates 
every  concept  cf  fair  play,  promotes  distrust 
and  intensifies  disunity. 

Senator  Byrd  in  a  public  statement  last 

week  said:  ^,  . 

•Have  we  reached  a  State  in  this  country 
that  the  directives  of  a  Federal  bureau  can 
be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  If 
the  directives  of  the  War  Labor  Board  can  be 
so  enforced  on  a  nonwar  business  operation, 
then  so  can  the  directives  issued  by  tha  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  tbe  War  Production 
Board  and  the  dozens  of  other  Government 
agencies,  with  the  result  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  citizens  of  America  will 
be  denied  to  them  of  adjudication  of  their 
rights  in  the  proper  court  of  law. 

"In  this  instance.  Mr.  Biddle  assumed  the 
position  of  both  the  Judge  and  the  prose- 
cutor Are  we  coming  to  a  gestapo  In  this 
country?  Does  Francis  Biddle  cherish  the 
ambition  to  be  an  American  Himmler? 

•Our  boys  enlisted  and  were  dralted  to 
flfiht  the  Japs  and  the  Germans.  They  did 
not  enlist  to  enter  the  oCdces  cf  businessmen 
throughout  the  country  and  drag  the  men 
from  their  businesses  by  physical  force  and 
thus  violate  the  very  principles  of  Ireedorn 
at  home  which  our  sons  are  fighting  and 
dying  abroad  to  preserve. 

"The  American  people  are  shocked  by  this 
unwarranted  use  of  military  power." 

Wfcat  is  Congress  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  are  the  people  saying  to  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  about  It?  Or  Is 
ConKress  Just  another  Reichstag— putty  In 
the  hands  of  the  coerclonlsts?  The  will  of 
the  people  can  still  be  expressed  at  the  polls. 


Whereas  Dr.  Gaetano  Salvemlnl  has  been 
re.jressnted  in  the  publsc  press  not  only  as 
oc'posing  the  continuation  of  the  monarchy 
In  Italy,  but  also  as  gratuitously  charging 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  with  being  abysmally  igncrant  of 
European  conditions;  ard 

Whereas  the  American-Italian  Democratic 
Club,  while  confirming  iU  unequivocal  oppo- 
sition to  the  monarchy  in  Italy,  is  neverlhe- 
lees  convinced  that  both  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  aU  conditions  in  Italy,  and  to 
determine  the  best  policy  to  follow,  tempo- 
rarily or  otherwise,  in  order  to  achieve  not 
only  the  liberation  of  Italy  but  also  the 
supreme  purpose  of  defeating  the  enemies 
of  democracy  In  Europe:  and 

Whereas  both  President  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill  have,  in  enumerable 
occasions,  shown  their  ability  to  direct  the 
course  of  their  respective  governments  with 
competence,  firmness,  and  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  the  tremendous  International  prob- 
lems now  confronting  their  nations  and  the 
entire  world:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American-Italian 
Democratic  Club  expresses  the  most  severe 
condemnation  of  the  Intemperate  and  un- 
seemly remarks  uttered  by  Professor  Salvem- 
inl  against  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the 
two  greatest  democracies;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  the  American-Italian 
Democratic  Club  reaffirms  Its  complete  and 
unfhaken  confidence  In  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  in  his  willingne»  and 
ability  to  use  his  great  personality  to  further, 
and  t'ne  great  powers  of  the  United  States  to 
defend,  the  cause  of  the  worlds  democracy 
until  its  final  and  ultimate  triumph. 


Resolution  of  the  American-Italian 
Democratic  Club 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or    CALI70RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8,  1944 
Mr  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  American-Italian  Democratic 
Club: 


Admiral  King  Abiolves  Congress  of 
Leaving  Guam  Unfortified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 
Mr  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
8,  1944: 

ADMOAL    KING    ABSOLVES    CONGRESS   OF   LEAVING 

GUAM  uNrorriFiED 

Demands  that  Admiral  King,  commander 
in  chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  chief 
ot  naval  operations  explain  the  "false"  and 
.•unjustified"  charges  in  his  official  report  on 
th..  Naw  at  war  that  Congress  was  respon- 
sfbl3  fo7our  TaUure  to  fortify  Guam  yester- 
day  brought  an  almost  complete  retractloif 
of  these  allegations. 

In  a  letter  to  Acting  Secretary  <rf  Navy 
Forrestal,  Admiral  King  completely  absolved 
the  Senate  and  gave  almost  a  compleU  ex- 
oneration to  the  Hciuie  to  the  accusations 
that  have  been  employed  in  primary  cam- 
paigns against  Senators  Tvdikcs  (DJ-  o^ 
Maryland:  Holman  (R.).  of  Oregon;  and  Nye 
(R  )   cf  North  Dakota. 

The  letter  in  effect  placed  the  blame  for 
oupjn  BolnK  unfortified  on  President  Roose- 
?eU  It  s^d  the  "essential  desirability"  for 
fortifying  Guam  was  ccminunlcated  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  the  Hepburn  Bo«^^' 
1939  aid  orally  by  the  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions in  the  course  of  committee  hearings  on 
a  Houce  resolution  to  increase  naval  attouca 
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Ifr.  OSLUY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
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We  Are  Faotiac  Oarselrcs  Aboot  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


Di  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVSaBENTAlIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1S44 

Mr.  8HAPER  BCr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  our  recent  struggle  to  sim- 
plify tax  returns  I  desire  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  Include  an  interesting  article. 
"We  Are  Fooling  Oiirselves  At»ut  Taxes," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  tbe 
Michigan  State  Labor  Journal.  Michi- 
gan's only  independent  union  labor 
paper: 

wrs  Aaz  rooLiMt  otntacLTXs  AaoTrr  TAzaa 

How  much  of  the  price  of  a  10-eent  loaf  of 
bread  U  taiea?  I  dont  know  exactly,  but  a 
group  of  statisticians  and  tax  experts 
a  nxnnber  of  such  Items  for  a 
of  yaaza  and  came  up  with  the  figure 
at  "baCwacB  3  and  2'i  cents."  Two  cenu  Is 
not  a  eooalderable  amount,  but  tt  la  between 
ao  and  as  percent  of  tbe  price  of  the  loaf  of 
bnad.  and  that  puta  a  different  lleht  on  It. 

■ow  about  your  automobile?  There  must 
be  lOJXW  Items  of  tax  In  an  automobile.  I 
believe  there  probahly  are  100.000  different 
tax  Itema  In  a  thooMUid-dollar  car.  They 
amount  to  doae  to  taSO.  So.  again.  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  an  automobile  Is  taxes. 
But  I  do  not  knew  exactly  bow  much  and. 
like  most  of  ua.  when  I  get  my  new  car  I 
am  ao  excited  about  my  new  purchase,  about 
Its  color  and  body  llnea.  tiiat  I  don't  stop 
to  worry  about  how  much  of  it  la  taxes. 
Probably  I  wouldn't  tnfoy  the  car  aa  much  If 
I  did  know. 

Does  the  figure  of  between  10,000  and  100.- 
000  dUtarent  items  of  taxes  In  an  automcbile 
aotind  farfetched?  WeU.  take  tbe  smallest 
acrew  In  an  automobile,  for  example.  Some 
of  the  taxea  represented  In  that  little  screw 
are: 

I.  Tbe  Income  tax  of  the  screw  manufac- 
twcr.  Alao,  that  manufacturer's  property 
tax.  capital -stock  tax,  (dd-age  and  unem- 
ployment-Insurance  tAX. 

a.  The  machinery  on  which  the  screw  was 
made  contained  all  the  above  taxea  for  tbe 
machine  manufacturer.  Tbe  cutting  and  lu- 
bricating oil  bad  many  taxes  on  them,  too 

3.  When  the  machinery  was  transported 
and  later  when  tbe  screws  were  shipped  by 
train  or  truck,  they  accumulated  some  more 
tax  costa  of  the  transportation  agency. 

4.  The  raw.  material  from  which  the  screw 
la  made  alao  has  all  tbe  above  t}-pea  of  taxes 
in  it. 

We  could  go  farther  and  farttMr  Into  tbe 
subject,  but  we  are  only  talking  about  one 
acrew.    There  are  hundreds  of  screwik  bolts. 
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rivets,  etc..  In  a  car.  Take  th«  carburetor 
alone  and  think  of  all  the  parts  entering  into 
It  and  each  part  with  all  tbete  dozens  of 
taxes  in  it.  So  you  see,  perhajis  100,000  Is 
still  too  low.  And  you  can  see  why  neither 
you  nor  I  know  exactly  how  much  the  Wx  is. 
The  Treasury  Department  and  the  White 
House,  according  to  some  receiit  headlines, 
are  still  opposed  to  the  sales  tax.  The  C.  I.  O. 
has  also  expressed  its  opposition  to  the  direct 
sales  tax.  They  all  say  they  don't  like  it 
because  it  bears  too  heavily  on  lower  income 
groups.  But  the  real  reason  ought  to  be 
pretty  obvious. 

Taxes  that  are  all  covered  up  like  those  I 
have  been  describing  are  called  nidden  taxes. 
The  sales  tax,  income  tax.  withholding  tax  or 
property  tax  are  called  direct  taxes,  because 
you  pay  them  directly  as  such  and  you  know 
how  much  j-ou  are  paying  because  you  make 
out  a  check  for  the  amount  or  fork  it  over 
in  greenbacks. 

But.  when  you  pay  between  20  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  new 
car  in  taxes  which  are  hidden  from  you,  you 
seldom  realize  at  the  time  that  you  are  pay- 
ing it  and  it  doesn't  occur  to  you  to  check 
up  and  find  out  exactly  how  much  of  it  is 
taxes.  For  example,  do  you  realize  that  the 
Federal  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  on  liquor  are 
from  twice  to  four  times  as  muoh  as  the  total 
factory  cost  of  making  the  cigarettes  or  the 
liquor?  This  is  a  fact. 
Well,  and  so  what? 

Just  this.     When  you  spent  $1,000  for  a 
new  car.  what  is  it  really  for?     What  are  you 
getting  for  your   money?    The   taxes  are  a 
part  of  the  price  of  the  car.  but  they  are  not 
a  part  of  the  car,  like  one  of  iU  accessories. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  for  the 
car.    Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  more  or 
less  is  the  cost  of  Government  hidden  in  the 
price  of  the  car.    When  you  pay  for  the  car. 
and  for  your  bread,  meat,  clothes,  and  cig- 
arettes, you  are  really  paying  ii  large  and  un- 
known amount  of  wages  to  various  Govern- 
ment employees.  t„K»r, 
Now.  suppose  all  taxes  were  direct     When 
you  went  to  the  grocery  for  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  grocer  would  tell  you,  "It's  8  cents  for 
the  bread  and  2  cenU  for  tuxes."    The  car 
dealer  would  say.  "The  car  is  $750  and  there 
is  a  tax  of  $250."    The  liquor  dealer  wculd 
say,  "It's  75  centa  for  the  quart  of  whisky 
and  $3  more  for  tax."    You  would  probably 
yelp    in    amazement    and     disbelief.      You 
wouldn't  like  it  a  bit  and  neither  would  any 
of  your  friends  and  they  would  want  to  tee 
something  done  about  it  pretty  fast. 

You  woiUd  all  sit  down  at  the  end  of  a 
month  and  figure  out  this  t!»x  business  and 
you'd  begin  to  realize  what  it  waa  costing 
you,  in  pleasures  vou  could  have  had,  to 
be  supporting  millions  of  Government  em- 
ployees all  over  the  country.  And  you  would 
begin  to  inquire  very  minutely  into  Just  what 
these  employees  were  doing  to  be  earning 
your  dough.  You  might  even  say.  Why 
not  let  about  half  of  them  quit  living  off  my 
wages  and  start  working  in  factories  and  on 
the  farms  producing  for  a  change. 

That's  the  Ux  story  in  a  nutshell.  If  ft  s 
a  direct  tax.  you  know  "how  much  and 
when."  A  sales  tax  Is  a  direct  tax  and  you 
do  know.  A  sales  tax  doesn't  have  to  be  uni- 
form in  rate.  It  could  be  10  percent  on 
food,  15  percent  on  clothes.  25  P"cent  on 
cars  and  gasoline.  50  percent  o^  ^i^^''}^' 
diamonds,  and  so  forth.  100  percent  on  cig- 
arettes and  liquor  and  200  percent  on  motor- 
boats,  yachts,  and  club  memberships  to 
"soak  the  rich"  If  you  wanted  it  that  way. 

Of  course,  with  such  sales  taxes  In  opera- 
tion, all  corporation  taxes  should  be  canceled. 
You  realize  that  you  pay  the  "con»ratlon 
taxes  anway.  as  we  have  Just  d"n°^tr^^ 
in  talking  about  the  taxes  Included  In  even 
one  small  screw  on  your  cir.  The  corpora^ 
tlon  simply  collects  all  the  taxes  Involvwi 
from  you  and  passes  them  on  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


And  now  you  see  why  the  politicians  shy 
away  from  the  sales  tax  as  If  It  were  rank 
poison.  The  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
sales  tax  Is  a  good  tax  U  answered  by  an- 
other quesUon— "good  for  whom?"  It  la 
good  for  the  taxpayer  and  the  consumer, 
but  it  might  be  bad— very  bad— for  a  lot  of 
people  with  their  fingers  In  the  political  pork 
barrel. 


The  Cartel  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  E.E.  COX 

or  GEOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8,  1944 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
address  of  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  of  the 
New  York  bar.  before  Institute  on  Post- 
war Reconstruction.  New  York  Umver- 
sity.  April  19.  1944: 

"Cartel "  Is  the  newest  epithet  In  the  anti- 
trust vocabulary. 

This  word  has  now  been  so  overworked  that 
It  is  fast  losing  all  its  sting. 

This  point  was  reached  last  January  iv**, 
when   a   motor-carrier  consolidation,  which 
had  been  expressly  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  after  full  hear- 
ings   report,  and   argument,   and  later  had 
been  unanimously  approved  by  a  statutory 
three-Judge   court   after   full    hearings   and 
areument.  and  later  after  appeal  aL-d  argu- 
ment before  the  Supreme  Court  had  bean 
approved  In  an  exhaustive  Supreme  Court 
opinion,  was  nevertheless  called  a  carte    by 
the  two  dissenting  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
"Cartel"   means   today,   therefore,    merely 
something  that  somebody  happens  to  dislike. 
Most  of  the  international  trade  agreements 
attacked  as  cartels  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice rest  on  patent  license  limitations  and 
conditions  based  on  Supreme  Court  decisions 
whose    authority    was    unquestioned    before 
1938. 

Since  1938  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
narowing  its  interpretation  of  the  patent 
laws  and  stretching  its  interpretation  of 
what  the  antitrust  laws  forbid,  so  that  today 
there  is  legal  doubt  about  limitations  and 
conditions  in  patent  agreements  which  belcre 
1938  rested  secvir^y  on  Supreme  Cotirt  de- 
cisions in  which  had  concurred  such  pre- 
cursors and  stalwarts  of  the  New  Deal  as 
Justice  Holmes,  Justice  Brandels,  and  Justice 
(now  Chief  Justice)  Stone. 

In  this  new  area  into  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  t>eckonlng  and  leading  since 
1938  It  is  hardly  strange  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  now  Instituting  many 
new  prosecutions. 

Dsnclent  in  petroleum,  rubber,  quinine  and 
numerous  other  materials  essential  In  case 
of  war  and  deficient  also  in  seapower  by 
which  to  import  them  in  case  of  embargo 
or  war,  Germany  concentrated  for  many 
years  on  chemical  research  and  production 
synthetically  on  a  commercial  scale  prod- 
ucts or  substitutes  of  these  materials. 

With  respect  to  these  strategic  materials, 
German  universities  have  graduated  more 
chemisu,  and  German  governments  have 
aided  more  chemical  research  and  produc- 
tion on  a  commercial  scale,  than  any  other 
nation  in  tbe  world. 

America  and  Great  Britain  did  not  concen- 
trate on  these  things,  because  for  a  smau 
fraction  of  the  coat  of  producing  these  syn- 
thetics  America   and   Great   Britain    could 


produce  or  Import  the  natural  materials 
themselves,  and  because  America  and  Great 
Britain  unlike  Germany,  were  rflways  con- 
fident that  their  sea  po^wer  could  enable 
them  to  Import  any  materials  they  did  not 
themselves  produce. 

Because  of  all  this.  German  chemical  com- 
panies led  the  world  in  chemical  research 
and  production  synthetically  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  of  products  and  substitutes  of  pe- 
troleum, rubber,  quinine,  and  other  strate- 
glc  materials,  and  the  governments  of  every 
nation  In  the  world,  especially  the  United 
Stetes  and  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  of 
the  public  disclosure  of  these  German  inven- 
tions, were  issuing  in  the  I920's  and  1930-3 
to  German  chemical  companies  and  their 
nominees  thousands  of  patents  covering 
thousands   of   German   inventions. 

If  "Patents  for  Hitler"  had  been  "Ger- 
many's Master  Plan."  those  German  chemi- 
cal companies  should  have  kept  for  them- 
selves the  patents  they  thus  obtained  from 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  every  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

Just  the  opposite  happened,  however. 
Throughout  the  1920*8  and  1930's  Ameri- 
can  IndustrialUts.  now  defamed  by  the  au- 
thors of  various  books,  articles,  statements, 
and  speeches   as  traitors   or  saps,  or  both^ 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  "supermen 
and    "herrenvolk"    directing   these    German 
chemical  companies,  now  acclaimed  by  Dr. 
Goebbels   and   these  authors   as   the   intel- 
lectual and  bxisiness  masters  of  these  Ameri- 
can industrialists,  the  right  and  "know  bow 
to  develop  and  improve  upon  and  manufac- 
ture on  a  gigantic  scale  German  Inventions 
covered  by  these  German-owned  patents. 

This  has  enabled  America  in  its  hour  of 
greatest  need  to  produce  lOO-octane  aviation 
gasoline  now  used  by  all  bombers  and  fight- 
ers of  the  United  Nations,  and  buna  synthetic 
rubber  which  Is  the  chief  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's present  synthetic  rubber  program, 
and  substitutes  for  quinine  like  atabrine 
whose  production  has  been  raised  from 
5  0001)00  tablets  annually  before  *«»''" 
to  over  l  000.000.000  tablets  in  1943.  without 
which  American  troops  could  not  take  the 
field  against  the  Japs  In  the  Solomon  Islands 
or  New  Guinea  or  China  or  In  any  other 
malaria-Infected  region  of  the  ''orld. 

To  obtain  for  Americtin  Industry  the  right 
and  "know-how"  to  use  the  German  inven- 
tions covered  by  these  German-owned  pat- 
ents American  industrialists  had  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  German  companies  owning 

these  patenU.  »,„„» 

If  all  that  a  German  company  wculd  grant 
was  a  right  and  "know-how"  under  a  United 
States  patent,  the  American  Industrialist  had 
no  right  to  manufacture  or  sell  in  South 
America,  for  a  United  States  patent  Is.  of 
course,  limited  to  the  United  SUtee. 

This  explains  why  some  German  Inven- 
tions manufactured  and  sold  ^^^J^* 
United  States  have  not  been  sold  in  South 

America.  , .  ___» 

Sometimes  a  German  company  would  grant 
only  a  limited  right  and  "know  how  under  a 
united  States  patent,  restricting  the  Ameri- 
can industrialist  in  reirpect  to  the  quantity 
of  the  product  he  might  manufacture  under 
the  German  Invention,  the  price  at  w^cb  he 
might  seU  It,  and  tbe  purpose  for  which,  the 
manner  in  which,  and  the  geographical  area 
within    which   he   might   manufacture    and 

^^ Sometimes  a  German  company  would  grant 
the  right  and  'know  how  "  only  on  tbe  condl- 
{fonXt  the  American  lnd"«trialUt  would 
Krant  to  the  German  company  a  reciprocal 
right  and  "know  how"  in  improvements  dis- 
covered or  invented  by  tbe  American  indus- 
trialist in  the  field  opened  up  by  the  German 
Invention. 

Foreign  trade  that  In  no  way  Involves  pat- 
ent agreements  seems  also  to  be  engagtog  tha 
Department  of  Justice's  attention. 
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tnde  pattern  is  tMs: 
natloiuU  (tfta  •  fooClKM  In 

coaDtr7.   and  na  meteaa  attrmeu 
In    that    cotmtry    from    other 
1  natlortals.  and  (rcn  iMtlonaU  cf 
that  country,  and  Irom  natloiwli  of  other 
Xorelgn  countrlea. 

American  natlonala  conttnoe  competing  tn 
that  (orelsn  country  with  one  another,  and 
with  BSUaBAto  of  that  country,  and  with  na- 
|Um^i«  of  ecbcr  forrlgn  countrlea.  until  the 
natlODala  of  that  country,  or  the  government 
of  that  country,  or  both,  become  rertlTc  and 
oltlc&I  of  the  extent  to  which  American  na- 
tioaaU  are  winning  the  market  In  that  coun- 
try 

Thereupon  the  nationals  of  that  country, 
or  their  government,  or  both.  Intimate  to 
Umm  AflMrlcan  AaUooals  that  xinleaa  they 
eaoMUt  to  an  arrangement  restricting  their 
proportion  of  the  market  in  that  country,  or 
lii«m«j  their  compcutlon  in  that  country 
with  one  another  and  with  nationals  of  that 
country  azu>  with  natlonaii  of  other  foreign 
countries,  the  government  may  enact  a  tariff, 
quotas,  or  establish  a  gov- 
.  or  take  other  measures  to 
nationals  from  continuing  the 
tlMj  have  built  up  In  that  country. 
On  embm  oontlBaiUa  outside  North  Amer- 
la  aoek  aitaatMMBta  are  customary,  lawfttl. 
and  encouraged  by  fOMrmawnU.  and  by  pub- 
lic opiiaioo,  and  bjr  frtiantUona  of  judicial 
•Bd  U«d«  ctMton. 

•aalofoua  to  tlMM  bavt  n- 
peatadly  tan  uplMM  by  Judicial  dacialons  ct 
Um  Imm  «f  Lor«te  and  tb«  iudidal  Coounlt- 
tw  af  Uw  Pnvy  OotmcU.  wtoteb  m*  tta*  hlfli- 
«l  tmu  ti  Ormt  ■ntala  and  the  British 
OMMBoavMUtli  of  nations. 

Hot  as  a  complaint  against  our  tupcaaM 
Court  ajtd  our  anuuiMt  Uws.  but  a«  a 
phun  sutMMot  at  (act.  it  la  axiomatla 
tlMt  Amerteaa  nationals  doing  business 
•fevosd  must  frequently  condition  them- 
to  cualoai  and  iwiiias  ci  foreign 
ta.  foMitB  publla  oplnk».  and  for- 
•oaapaUtors,  compelling  arrangements 
If  made  and  operaUee  within  the 
Unltad  tUtes.  might  b*  sontrary  to  recent 
dsaisloMi  of  our  Supreme  Court  and  other 
Psdcral  courts. 
If  American  nationals,  tmder  these  clrcum- 
are  liable  to  prosecution  by  the  De- 
nt of  Justice,  they  will  be  as  com- 
pletely barred  by  the  United  States  from 
bMlneas  abroad  as  wera  the  nationals 
cf  CMmi  and  Japan  during  tiM  centuries 
were  the  "hermit  nations." 
United  Suies  with  Its  allies  Is  now 
In  a  devastating  war. 
Wltb  the  peace  will  come  Intamatlonal 
[Qtelsms  of  the  utmost  difltetilty. 
ma  Onttad  Statea  has  a  democratic  poUtl- 
and  a  oompetltlve  economic  sys- 


OBltid  States  does  not  Intend  to  co- 
Oreat  BrtUln.  Soviet  Eusala.  China,  and 
Um  rest  of  the  post-war  world  to  adopt  the 
\Ue  poUtical   system  of   the   United 

But  In  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  of  the  United  States  some 
now  appear  eagw  to  coerce  Oreat 
•ovlafe  |f«"n'».  Cbtan.  and  all  the  rest 
ef  Om  world  to  adopt  tba  competitive  system 
of  the  TTnlted  States,  with  all  the  reflnemeiita 
added  by  suooesslve  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

procram  theae  Department  of  Justice 
are  now  carrying  out  In  the  midst  of 
tiM  greatest  war  In  htaMUT.  Instituting  every 
kind  of  criminal  and  clvfl  proaeeutlon  in  their 
power  for  the  purpose  of  injecting  into  for- 
eign and  International  trade  relatlcmshlp 
•very  new  requlremmt  of  competition  ttiat 
can  be  spelled  out  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
ewr  w|iaii<Hng  interpretations  of  the  anti- 


tftey 


President  WUaon 
foreaaw  the  foUy 
folly  of  subjecting 
abroad  to  all   the 
American  antitmsl 
requirements  of  al 
countries    where 
while  the  forelgne 
competing  abroad 
laws  of  the  foreign 
doing  business. 

To  correct  this 
surdity.  Congrem 
enacted  at  Presideiit 
Webb  Ciport  Tradi 
however.  Is  quite 

Without  delay 
ment.  the 
Economic 
Government 
log  to  this  subject 
rate  In  framing 
grem  leglalatlon 
that  now  In  this 
and  for  all  the 
achieved  all   the 
Wilson  sought  to 
the  enactment  of 
in  101S. 


tn  the  First  World  War, 
If  all  this,  and  also  the 
Americans  doing  business 
requirements  of   all   the 

laws,  as  well  as  all  the 

the  laws  of  the  foreign 
are    doing    business, 

against  whom  they  are 

4eed  comply  only  with  the 

oountrlas  where  they  are 


Departmint 
Admlnli  tratlon 
depar  ment 


aid 


poi  t 


d  irlng 


cut 


i  ibvlous  Injustice  and  ab- 
,  the  First  World  War 
Wilson's  insistence  the 
Act  of  1918.  which  now. 
of  date, 
therefore,  the  State  Depart- 
of  Justice,  the  Pore:gn 
and  every  other 
and  agency  pertain- 
should  promptly  colLabo- 
recommendlng  to  Con- 
meet  this  situation,   so 
present  Second  World  War 
-war  period  there  can  be 
tbjectlves   that  President 
attain  when  be  prociired 
t^e  Webb  Export  Trade  Act 


RcMlotioB  I  rf  tlM  OUo  Senate 


EXTENSICV4  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  i.  HiiRRY  McGregor 

V  OHIO 


IN  TMI 


ATivn 


Monda  f,  May  i.  1944 


Mr.  McOREOQR 
leave  to  extend 
on.  I  include  tb^ 
the  Nlnety-flftt 

Ohio: 

8enat4 


Mr,  Speaker,  under 

1  tty  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 

following  resolution  of 

Oeneral  Assembly  of 


pro^  Ide 


Stite 
cf 


m  ns 
hi  ve 


an  i 


stands 


freedcm. 


stren  ^ 


Resolution  to  , 
be  recognised  ir 
the  Nation's 
a  battleship  in 

Whereas  the 
head  of  the  list 
and  near  the  heac 
and 

Whereas  the 
Bxickeye  State 
fair  name  in  the 
art,  conunerce 

Whereas  In  the 
of  peace  Ohio 
tlngulshfd.  ever 
liberty  and 
bulwark  of 
oppressed:  and 

Whereas  in 
history  Ohio** 
and  SPARS  msm 
every  cruiser 
rlne,  and  every 
ride  the  waves  ol 
be  It 

Resolt>ed,  In 
position  of  the 
slsterhcxxl  of 
and  proper  that 
Ohio  assume  due 
Capital  on  equal 
New  York,  New 
Pennsylvania,  in 
bear  the  name  of 
Ington,  the  most 
and  the  Capital 
the  world,  out  c4 
destructible  linki 


Resolution  ftl 

that  the  State  of  Ohio 
the  naming  of  a  street  In 
Oaiital  and  In  the  naming  of 
ler  honor. 

of  Ohio  stands  at  the 

States  in  many  respects 

of  the  list  In  all  respects; 


and  daughters  of  the 

heaped  laurels  on  her 

lelds  of  science,  literature, 

Indflstry:  and 

arts  of  war  and  In  the  arts 

forth  renowned  and  dls- 

to  fight  the  battles  for 

and  at  the  same  time  a 

to  the  weak  and  the 


ready 


Stat » 

the 


most  terrific  war  of  all 

salltrs  and  marines  and  WAVES 

every  American  battleship, 

destroyer,  every  subma- 

craft  afloat  today  that 

the  seven  seas:  Therefore 


th  B 


eve  7 


cc  nformlty  to  the  rank  and 

qtate  of  Ohio  In  the  great 

,  tt  la  deemed  moet  fitting 

name  of  the  fair  State  of 

recognition  Ih  the  Nation's 

rooting  with  her  sisters  of 

lersey,  Massachusetts,  and 

l|iat  an  avenue  or  boulevard 

Ohio.  In  the  city  of  Wash- 

jeautlful  city  In  the  world, 

of  the  greatest  Nation   In 

respect  to  one  of  the  In- 

trom  which  that  Nation 


has  been  forged,  and  in  keeping  with  the 
honor,  dignity,  and  prestige  of  the  Bucke>e 
State;  and  be  It  further 

Jtejoived.  WhUe  Ohio  doss  not  grace  the 
shore  line  of  the  AUantIc  or  the  Pacific,  her 
contribution  to  the  naval  history  of  our 
Nation  from  the  time  cjf  Perry's  victory  en 
Lake  Erie  In  1813.  when  Capt.  James  Law- 
rence's dying  wcjrds:  "TJont  give  up  the  ship" 
became  the  battle  cry  of  Perry  and  his  men. 
down  to  this  very  day  and  hour,  when  our 
sailors  and  marines  shed  their  blcxid  and  di: 
in  the  far-Cong  waters  of  the  se^'en  seas  in 
order  that  liberty  and  freedom  may  ncjt  per- 
ish frcjm  the  face  of  the  earth,  would  merit 
the  feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  residents 
of  Ohio,  who  should  be  able  to  point  to  the 
achievements  of  a  battleship  bearing  the 
name  of  their  native  State,  and  that  the 
name  Ohio  no  longer  remain  an  obsolete  wot  d 
In  the  lexicon  of  the  present  American  Navy. 
and  that  the  name  Ohio  grace  the  prcw  of 
one  of  the  new  battleships  that  our  country 
will  be  building  in  the  near  future;  and  be  it 
further 

Reaolwsd.  That  a  properly  authent*eat«?d 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  fn^arded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  senate  to  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Navy,  Prank  Knox,  to  John  Ru*«ell  Young, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commlsstonere  of 
the  District  of  Co'umbhi,  and  to  the  United 
Ststes  Senators  and  to  eaeti  of  the  Members 
of  Concress  from  Ohio. 

I.  Thomas  E.  Batsman,  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  is  a  tms  and  correct  copy  nt  Senate 
Resolution  61  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Senate 
on  April  27,  1944. 

TnoMaeS  BAnrwASf. 

Cltrk  of  Vn  Sentut. 


GtmI  Brkaio  and  Post-War  Cvil  Avialiok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  WOSTH  CSaOLTMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSSNTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20.  I  inserted  in  the  Concressiokal 
Recoks  a  portion  of  a  most  interesting 
speech,  indeed,  made  in  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Honorable  C. 
D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Munitions  and  Sup- 
ply, on  the  subject  of  post-war  aviation. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Howe  on  that 
occasion  advised  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  that  due  to  Canada's  expe- 
rience In  air  transportation  Canada 
would  require  that  all  modes  of  surface 
transport  divorce  themselves  from  con- 
trol of  air  transport  within  1  year  after 
the  current  war.  Canada  had  tried  con- 
trol of  an  air  carrier  by  surface  transport. 
It  did  not  work.  Hence  the  decision  of 
the  Canadian  Crovernment. 

Along  this  line  the  House  will  be  In- 
terested to  know  that  a  .similar  situation 
took  place  in  the  British  Ho'ose  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  det)ate  of  March  14,  1944, 
on  page  147,  Sir  Archibald  Sinclair,  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Air  in  Great  Britain, 
said: 

Just  as  I  have  alv.'aye  fought  the  idea  that 
the  air  force  should  be  split  up  and  developed 
as  ancillary  to  the  Army  and  Kavy,  so  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  short-sighted  to  allow  the 
growth  of  civil  aviation  to  be  subordinated 
to  the  Interests  of  older  forms  of  tranqport. 
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A  little  further  on  In  the  same  speech 
on  page  150.  we  find  Sir  Archibald  Sin- 
clair, in  replying  to  a  statement  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook  to  the  effect  that  in  Eng- 
land a  chosen  instrument  had  no  mo- 
nopoly of  anything  in  international  avi- 
ation except  a  monopoly  of  subsidies, 
stating  as  follow^: 

It    is   true    that   at   present   there    Is   no 
statutory  bar  to  the  operation  of  unsubsi- 
dlzed  services  by  other  interests,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  only  the  most  lucrative  routes 
would  be  attractive  to  those  other  iuterests. 
and  I  cannot  help  doubting  whether  Parlia- 
ment would  approve  cf  a  policy  which  left 
the  most  proflUble  routes  to  private  enter- 
prise   and    left   the   state   to    shoulder    the 
burden  of  the  unprofluble.    Moreover  •    •   • 
Hovernments  are   hardly  like   to  seek  from 
foreign  countries    •     •     *    facilities  for  pri- 
vate undertakings  to  compete  against  a  pub- 
lic corporation,  to  deprive   It  of  profitable 
traffic,  to  leave  It    •     •     •    with  the  Cairo  to 
Karachi  route  and  to  take  from  It  the  New 
York  to  London  route;  thereby  increasing  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  of  maintaining  the 
nubile  corporation,  which  would  be  Indispen- 
sable  for   national.  Imperial,  colonial,  com- 
mercial, and  defense  purposes. 


military  ambitions.    It  wanted  to  turn  to  the 
business  of  peacetime  and  enjoy  the  freedom 
the  now  disbanded  Army  had  won.    Ameri- 
cans of  that  generation  were  very  like  those 
of  later  ones.    But  Washington,  in  his  an- 
nual message  as  President  in  1793.  still  tirged 
that  the  system  of  national  defense  should 
•■afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  the  art  which  can  scarcely  be 
attained  by  practice  alone."     It  was  In  re- 
sponse to  that  appeal  that  Congress  at  last 
passed  the  act  which  West  Point  recalls  today. 
After  a  century  and  a  half,  no  citizen  needs 
to  be  told  what  West  Point  has  meant  to  the 
weU-being  of  the  United  States.     Woven  in 
the  fabric  of  our  history  Is  a  shining  line  of 
men  who  once  were  cadets  on  the  sightly 
parade   ground   in   the    Hudson   highlands: 
Grant  and  Lee.  Jackson  and  Sherman.  Persh- 
ing   March,   and  Bullard.     And  now  again, 
m   the   grimmest   ordeal   of   our  years   as   a 
Nation,  we  put  our  hope  and  our  faith  In  West 
Pointers  whose  watchword  is  that  of  iheir 
school :  "Duty,  honor,  country." 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


Wcit  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PCNMSTLVAWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 
Mr     KELLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  creating  the  grade  of  cadet  in  the 
Army      I  include  an  editorial  entitled 
"West  Point."  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  May  7.  1944.    Few  congres- 
sional actions  have  brought  so  many  rich 
returns  to  the  people  of  this  country  as 
those  which  founded  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
which  have  aided  in  the  development  of 
this  institution  to  its  present  state  of 
excellence. 

WEST  POINT 

The  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  observes  today  the  one-hundrcd- 
and-flftieth  anniversary  of  the  Passage  of  a 
congressional  act  creating  the  grade  of  cadet 
in  the  Army.  That  act  was  the  real  begin- 
Sng  of  the  west  Point  of  the  present  though 
the  act  creating  the  academy  itself  had  to 
wait  8  years.  Both  measures  were  the  fruit 
of  the  foresight  and  the  persistence  of  George 

^^""IX  "  the  dark  year  1T76  Washington 
ha^s^n  the  need  for  a  school  in  which  men 
should  be  trained  in  military  science  in  readj- 
ness  for  emergencies  that  might  come.  He 
S^hai  enough,  he  said,  of  officers  ignorant 
Sf  their  profession:  he  ye*™«^. '^  "'J^^.^J^J 
mav  Rive  luster  to  our  arms.  He  kept  tne 
^sion  Sfore  him,  and  always.  In  hi"  opinion, 
the  place  for  the  school  was  the  al^eady^'^" 
toric  west  Point,  then  "t^e  >^7_ J^  ^^*[; 
Ira"  He  Visited  the  post  In  1783  anci  m 
imagination  saw  the  great  establishment  that 
now  stands  there. 

The    young    country    was    "low    to   catch 
his  idea      It  was  Ured  of  war  and  had  no 


What  About  That  Canal  Proposal? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 
Mr,  McOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the  Rf  c- 
ORO  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Manrteld  «Ohl0)  News-Journal 
of  May  6,  1944; 

WHAT  ABOtn  THAT  CAMAL  PaO«>aALT 

Mere  information  than  U  readUy  avaUable 
seems  necessary  In  reaching  a  conclusion  as 
to  advisability  of  the  Oovernment— which 
means  the  uxpayers— expending  close  to 
$40  000  000  to  construct  a  canal  from  the 
Ohio  River  to  Struthers,  wliich  Is  in  the 
Ohio  steel  mUl  dUttlct. 

It  appears  that  such  a  proposal  Is  before 
Coneress,  presented  by  Senator  Bubton  and 
endorsed  bv  Senator  Tatt,  but,  oddly  enough. 
it  is  reported  from  Washington  that  J.  Hakht 
McGhegok,  Congressman  from  this  district, 
spoke  against  it,  which  arouses  Interest  as 
Ur.  McOMooas  position  is  usuaUy  quite 
soundly  taken. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  Judged,  with  Informa- 
tion incomplete,  the  canal  project  is  one 
that  has  bobbed  up  from  time  to  time  for 
a  number  of  years,  promoted  by  what  is 
termed  "Youngstown  interests,"  and  said  to 
be  opposed  by  the  entire  steel  Industry  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  mills  In  Youngstown. 
Explanation  offered  by  the  Upper  Ohio 
VaUey  Association,  formed  some  years  ago 
to  oppose  the  project,  is  that  "these  mills 
want  a  cheaper  method  of  bringing  coal 
from  their  captive  mines  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Youngstown  miUs.  and  a  less  expensive 
way  of  delivering  the  finished  product. 

•This  desire  may  be  natural,"  the  oppos- 
Uig  association  says,  "but  to  ask  other  mUls 
and  Uxpayers  everywhere  to  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  building  and  maintaining  an  out- 
moded, subsidized  form  of  transportation  for 
the  use  of  two  or  three  steel  plants  doesn  t 
sound  economical  or  fair." 

Which  gives  what  Is  called  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  Canal  proposal  aU  the  elements 
of  controversy,  and  U  the  facts  are  as  stat^ 
by  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Astociation  spokes- 
men It  mS  appear  that  our  Congressman  is 
Justified  in  opting  the  measure,  even 
tSough  he  may'^bTrunnlng  counter  to  views 
of  our  Senators. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
jr 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  an  address  recently  de- 
livered by  me  on  America's  Town  Hall 
Meeting  of  the  Air  program  in  Phila- 
delphia: 

Do  we  have  a  positive  foreign  policy  now? 
Emphatically  we  have.  Whatever  the  short- 
comings of  the  past  may  have  been,  today  our 
foreign  policy  is  one  which  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  can  understand  and  one  of  which 
every  American  citizens  may  well  be  proud. 
There  Is  nothing  secret  or  evasive  about  It. 
It  Is  not  a  statement  of  vague  principles.  It 
blazes  a  trail  that  those  who  will  can  find  and 
follow.  It  has  developed  into  a  clear-cut  bill 
of  rights  for  men  and  nations  everywhere, 
and  the  enunciation  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  followed  up  by  dynamic  action  on  the 
part  of  our  Oovernment. 

As  SM^eury  of  Sttte  Hull  has  said.  In 
determining  our  (oreifn  policy  we  muet  first 
•••  clearly  where  our  true  national  tntaratu 
art.  80.  necewMirtly,  the  first  aim  of  our 
forrtgn  policy  it  to  win  the  war.  To  win 
the  war  there  must  be  unity  among  tba 
United  Nations.  To  atwln  unity  some  na- 
tion must  lead  by  word  and  example.  That 
nation  has  been  the  United  Stataa, 

Mr.  Booeevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  proclaimed  the  princlplea  of 
liberty,  economic  opportunity,  peace,  and 
sectu-lty  through  International  cooperation. 
To  chart  a  course  of  united  action  on  the 
basis  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  our  Oovernment 
proposed  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  ».till 
outside  of  the  AxU  orbit  a  Joint  declaralion 
as  to  a  course  of  united  war  action. 

Not  only  representaOves  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain.  China,  and  Russia 
signed  the  document  known  as  the  Declara- 
tion by  United  Nations,  but  also  22  other 
nations.  Since  that  time,  9  others  have 
come  into  the  fold.  Thus  38  nations  have 
pledged  all  of  their  resources  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  bound  themselves  to  make 
no  separate  peace  with  the  enemy. 

The  next  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
was  to  promote  the  future  security  of  our 
country  by  taking  definite  steps  to  weld  the 
United  Nations  together  for  a  course  of  post- 
war action  calculated  to  insure  international 
cooperation  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
There  were  many  who  scoffed  at  Mr.  Hull 
when  he  took  his  brief  case  In  his  hand  and 
went  to  Moscow  for  conferences  with  Stalin 
and   representatives   of    China    and    Great 
Britain  with  that  object  In  view.    But  those 
who   scoffed   remained   to   pray.     Mr    Hull 
came  back  from  Moscow  with  his— and  I  say 
"his"   advisedly— historic   doctmient   signed, 
'  sealed,  and  delivered. 

To  put  It  brtefiy  that  declaration  of  four 
ereat  powers  states  that  their  united  action 
in  prosecuting  the  war  will  be  continued  for 
the  organization  and  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security;  that  they  will  act  together  m 
all  matters  relating  to  the  surrender  and  dis- 
armament of  their  common  enen;'"';,  tnat 
they  recognize  the  necessity  of  establishing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  general  In- 
ternational organization  of  all  peace-loving 
states  to  maintain  peace  and  security. 

In  the  years  to  come  this  document  wm  be 
recognized  as  the  forerunner  of  a  new  era 
in  history.   This  agreement  was  brought  tota 
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, ^  tbe  l«ad«nhlp  of  the  positive 

•ad  ttiot^fij  MMTted  foreign  poUc7  of  tbe 
Vnltcd  States. 

Ttaoi  OK  tonigD  poUej  became  «  two- 
•dgad  evoRl— one  ti>e  one  ilde  cooperative 
effort  to  wtn  tbe  war:  on  tbe  otber.  Inter- 
nwtiiwt**  eoepamtkM  to  praeerve  tba  peace. 
The  InttJal  move  In  each  eaee  waa  martc  by 
tbcae  tn  charge  of  the  fartlfii  poHcr  of  the 

Tto  Inpteraent  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
tfeelaratMtt  ei  tite  United  Nation*,  the  Preat« 
ieat  btOMetf.  in  tN*  tntereat  of  harmony  and 
«allv«f  pwpoae  went  aWoad.and  at  Teheran 
Iw.  CMMhUI.  and  tidlln  toroadaned  and  mad* 
tmm  tfMnlu  tiM  pttttf  It  aooparatum  and 
ammmam,  iaUi  m  <«  tlia  winaiat  «<  **m 
«•»  Mi  ttd  prawrralloft  of  pmm  ftma- 


recotl 


iM  OMMf  IIM  P 

MiMf  KtiSril  ftlHher  a^iaed  <m  war  p"li« 

«  Ni  tiM  PifMi,  and  Ihere  a«rMN|  iha« 

ffltf  Miiwiiwiidg*  Mm  ■M#(fMA 
IMMMMM  iiwwfrtr"  l»y  iM  Mmm 


itori 


MM  llMfdfMMiM 

MM  Mm  IMM  • 


•tieady  two  fMdi 

ffeMM  MtHNl  HiimiWMl.  iMH  Hi  Ikd 
VBMlg  ttdldi.  M  MM  fWiUMf  df  MiMf  M« 
ftMMMMlM  Mi  fMiT  Otir  repraMftutlvaf 
are  dlio  Maetiin  vHli  raprMidMUO—  *H  tti« 
oxtm  United  MaM^ma  w>  sMliy  pofMkwar  Mia* 
AiiaMMf  group  la  trytu«  id 

«|  toMrMtkMMl  pdHHVMT 

dfd  only  a  tew  oi  tha 
be  a<>U«4  by  to» 
operative  epirtt 

I  MMMrt  that  the  foretcn  policy  of  tha 
^tioUd  Hdtaa  can  easily  be  uniMMMi  Bdl 
enlf  toy  Mm  people  of  our  own  doiuilty  baft 
aUo  toy  oMMr  paoptaa  everywhere.  On  nv.>re 
(iMd  d«d  owiinn  lu  main  polnu  have  been 
■HfeMMi  to  Mm  world.    They  are 

1.  OmMMMOb  of  faacUm  and  naal-tam 

a.  CNaMdB  9t  an  intaraational  orfanlaa- 
ttoa  backed  by  force  to  keep  tbe  peace. 

t.  Baductloo  of  international  trade  bar- 
rier*. 

4.  Simplification  of  international  finance. 

5.  Sovereign  equality  of  nations 

6.  Pteedom  of  people  to  choose  their  form 
ot  government. 

7.  Nonintervention. 

8.  ArbltraUon  of  dlfferencea. 

b,  ■rtabllsbment  of  an  international  court 

of  fnrMtT 

10.  rWaiiiiiiS||iHiiiit  of  spheres  of  influence 


11.  Mo  secret  agreements  or  commitments, 
political  or  financial. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  thing  for  thoee  in  charge 
ol  tbe  foreign  affairs  of  a  democracy  to  put 
into  affect  a  definite  sustained  coxirse  of 
ffiire%n  poUay  becauae  in  a  democracy  any 
aocb  pottoy  to  snbesrvlent  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  It  la  doubly  bard  In  the  United 
8tat«i  to  formulate  a  definite  and  permanent 
I  policy  on  account  of  our  two-party 
I  of  government  and  our  constitutional 

, OB  laqolrlng  ratlflcatlcn  of  all  treaties 

by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent and  lir.  Hull,  however,  have  shown 
syaopatbetle  understanding  of  our  constitu- 
tional proeessea  and  on  all  occasions  have 
conaulted  and  gone  hand  in  hand  with  Con- 
gieaa  on  matters  of  foreign  policy.  The  pas- 
sage by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Pul- 
bvlgbt  and  Coanally  reaolutlons  calling  for 
utMlamational  organisation  to  maintain  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  beepeabs  cooperation 
and  agreement  between  tha  laflslatlve  and 
fitecutive  in  thla  field. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  during 
vartime  our  military  and  diplomatic  effort 
must  be  carefully  coordinated,  and  this  is 
ihs  caae  on  all  fronts  of  tbe  world  today. 

lM*n  too.  don't  forget  thai  tbto  U  elecUon 
year  under  our  two-party  QdtMb.    This  Is  a 


when  tbe 
Is  being  critically 
the  fields  of  foreign 

It  Is  being  said 
not  definite,  and 
detail.    The  best 
the  declaration  ot 
ttoa   Mackinac 


of  the  party  in  power 
stouned  for  flaws  in  both 

uid  domestic  policy. 

t  »at  our  foreign  policy  Is 

d  les  not  go  enough  into 

aiawer  to  that  charge  is 

be  Republican  Party  at 

oonierenoe   laat   fall,   which 


juattfle  In 
"i.  At  this  tlma 
Moeinplianoi'>ni  tA 
will  be  tfr«p(ia«lbl« 
«f  Mil*  fMMU  cf 


"1.  We  daclare  ou  r  approval  tt  raspooalbla 
partlotpatMB  by  tb  UnlMd  Mataa  in  poat- 
flooperative  o  gantcatlon  among  sov- 
nations  to  pi  ivent  mlllMry  sggreeelon 
and  to  atuin  perm  snent  psaca  with  organ- 
a  fr4i  world. 

dtUlled  pr'jgram  for  the 

tbaee   araat  eb;««Uve« 

I  ltd  epMrlM  MmmlMMSM 

ilie  RapuMlMii  farty  o« 

tof  Mm  MMIM  «»uu   ba  unwise" 

WfeM  feMMf  dafsi  M  Ol  our  prMant  fdrMgs 
MUty  dsuM  be  «m  t«if 

•MMrMtlf ,  tiM  I  MMiMl  Mi  iMratdfr  of 
ildid  iMve  iHifMMi  matm  MMMlvee,  That 
iMf*  PfMWTy  raf us  rd  to  be  dlvartad  toy  wrtf • 
Ml  MMMrliif  bdra  mi  abrobi.  ft  rnmt  b« 
tbdl  Mm  great  i/p^oMMoil 
■am  iMi  fo(Mi  ( PfTdfbl  of  tba  IwyiMtaa 
of  ntir  tufUn  ffnkiy,  lf«y«r  wm  ttMrt 
moro  Mffoiit  naed 

MM  fMnif  df  ■aiijainin  rraitklln;  "We  muel 
■II  IMIIC  l«fath«r«  jftt  asauredly  «•  shall  alt 
banff  Mfbrat^ly  " 


EXmWIO  f  Olf  KKUABXM 


HON.J. 

or 
IN  THK  HOU8B 


ERa  PRIEST 


riMMi 


OF 


ATIW 


Monda,  .  May  f,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Idadership  of  th;  Tennessee  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics,  the  first  program  for  mass 


indoctiination   of   high-school 
id  be 


mat  B 


glvtn 


b> 


statemsnt 


aviation 

teachers  td  be  held  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  wil  begin  shortly  at  Austin 
Peay  SUte  CoUei  e.  Clarlcsville.  Tenn. 

During  the  coi  rse  of  that  special  pro- 
gram at  least  l.W  0  Tennessee  high-school 
teachers  will  be  t  iven  an  intensive  course 
of  instruction  in  basic  aviation  training 
which  will  aid  tl^em  in  teaching  subjects 
in  the  public  schools. 

Under  leave  gianted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  tc  Include  here  a  press  re- 
lease which  explains  briefly  the  nature  of 
that  program. 

It  follows: 

NASHvnxs.  Tdh 
program   for 
of  high-school 
May  23.  1944,  in 
executive  director 
Aeronautics, 

Under  an 
day  between  the 
Austin    Peay    Sta 
hlgh-echool 
ships  will  be 
which  wtll  aid 
lated  to  aviation 
JBtate. 

Twelve  weeks  ol 
coupled  with  10 
instruction  will 
of  the  college  at 
teacbers  bedding 
by  the  bureau  ol 

W.  Percy 
reau.  In  a 
nouncement  of 
Indoctrination  t 


,  April  13. — America's  first 
aviation    indoctrination 
te4chers  will  get  under  way 
T,  ennessee,  Col.  Herbert  Fox, 
ot  tbe  Tennessee  Bureau  of 
today. 

entered  into  yeater- 
sureau  of  aeronautics  and 
OolleEe.    100    Tennessee 
qualifying  for  scholar- 
basic   aviation   training 
th4m  In  teaching  subjects  re- 
the  public  schools  at  tbe 


annc  unced 
agree  tnent 


e 
teacl  ers 


ground  school  Instruction, 

1  ours  of  dual-contnd  flight 

given  tmder  tbe  direction 

Harksvllle.  and  expensee  of 

i^olarshlps  will  t}e  defrayed 

aeronautics. 

McDonald,  chairman  of  the  Du- 

accompanylng  the  an- 

agreement.  said:  "Plight 

rdlntng  of  high-school  teach- 


tJie 


ers  in  the  SUte  Is  but  the  latest  step  In  the 
program  of  the  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Gov.  Prentice  Cooper  to  further 
aviation  education  In  tlie  schools  and  col- 
leges of  tbe  SUte.  The  youth  of  Tennessee 
la  air-minded,  as  shown  by  the  fsct  ttiat 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  recruited  more 
avUtlon  cadeU  In  Tennessee  than  in  any 
other  SUte  In  the  Southeast. 

"The  application  of  such  standard  hlgh- 
•ehool  nibjeeu  as  msthematirs.  physics,  snd 
history  of  avUtlon  is  now  bPing  stressed  in 
our  schools.  Oovemor  Cooper  snd  the  bu- 
reau are  ooBTlndMl  that  toachan  who  have 
received  grmni  tehool  instrti«tton  and  tnme 
Mtual  MM  tnlnlnf  wilt  be  better  sbta  to 
tMMti  tuA  Mfefoeta  to  air*minded  studentfl. 
It  to  no«  ottr  Intmtkm  to  ablw  pilot*  (4 
iMtolMn  wko  rtoflt*  tha  tnffirtwMoni  but  to 
MMitfy  ttm  to  fpMk  with  suMiorHf  on  ivl* 
iMm  mklmUi.  11  tha  ftght'ltulortrfnttlim 
■tOfW  MMU  With  the  »Mft*M  we  anUtt* 
p«M,  ws  hope  t/>  b«  atoto  to  Mtoni  our  work 
in  tha  (k/llagM  ttl  tha  Itata  in  aoniMOiUm  with 
our  alraady  •utanaivs  or>U*|«'iinH>ft  ffo« 
Mtum" 

Vna»r  the  sfreement  Jtiat  mMl«  jNitolto,  th« 
»ur«su  of  A«r(mautt«t  tntl  provli*  •fftwitar- 
•hips  f</f  ttM  hunirti  tdMhori.  with  at  laaai 
on«  taachaf'Studtnt  botng  Mto««Mt  from  fMh 
•ounty, 

AMlMftMons  for  sch/ilar«hlps  may  bo  m»d§ 
by  bN^-Mlioof  tOMhari  </f  K'K«d  ability  and 
MOd  hssHh  who  eapaet  to  eotttinua  to  teach 
In  ttie  high  Mrbooto  at  Tonn««Mie,  All  appll' 
cants  must  ba  rooooMMMloi  Ml  WfMNif  by 
tha  county  Mponatonionto  of  tiMtr  oowitiast 
and  Mm  quaiUtodMMd  at  bMNoMta  will  bo 
passad  upon  by  the  oettafo.  with  tha  asatotanco 
of  tba  tuts  board  of  aducatlon,  county  Mpor* 
intonioota,  and  blfb-aebool  prlndpaU. 

If  any  county  falls  to  accept  lu  ocholarship 
allotment  by  May  10,  1049,  the  scholarship 
will  be  alkHtad  to  another  county— prefer- 
ably one  with  a  large  poptilatlon 

Teachera  receiving  selKriaFshlp*  wUl  be  pro- 
vided with  room  and  board  at  the  coUega,  and 
will  be  furnished  transporUtlon  to  and  from 
Outlaw  Field  at  Clarksville  during  scttial 
flight  Instruction. 

The  college,  which  has  operated  a  war- 
training-service  program  for  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
erimient  through  8  classes  of  naval  cadeU, 
wUl  give  tlM  ground-school  course  covering 
210  hours  of  classroom  instruction.  Tbe  sub- 
JecU  covered  wUl  be:  Civil  air  regtilations, 
navigation,  aerology,  recognition,  code,  en- 
gines and  aircraft,  values  and  problems  of 
aviation,  and  semliuir  discussion  of  high- 
school  problems. 

Members  of  the  college  faculty  who  have 
had  experience  in  instructing  civilian  pUots 
and  Army  and  Navy  cadeU  will  be  in  charge 
of  ground -school  work. 

Actual  flight  indoctrination  training  will 
be  furnished  by  Knapp  Flying  Service, 
Clarksville,  under  direct  contract  with  the 
college. 

Flight  Indoctrination  training  will  cover  10 
hours  In  the  air,  and  the  ID  hours  have  been 
divided  into  three  divisions. 

Division  one,  which  covers  5  hours,  will  in- 
clude some  la  elementary  flight  maneuvers, 
ranging  from  familiarization  with  airplane 
and  cockpit  procedures  through  take-offs  and 
landings. 

Division  two  will  Include  3  hours'  demon- 
stration and  practice  of  spins  and  stalls,  re- 
covery from  poor  landings,  and  primary 
emergency-landing  procedures. 

Division  three  will  cover  a  3-hour  cross- 
country flight  from  Clarksville  to  NashvUle  to 
Smith's  Grove.  Kentucky  to  ClarksvUIe.  Thla 
flight,  which  will  climax  tbe  flight  training, 
will  furnish  an  actual  demonstration  of  navi- 
gation, flight  plans,  trafllc  control,  weather 
report  utilization,  use  of  check  points,  etc. 
Scholarship  students  will  actually  participate 
in  all  phases  of  such  a  flight 

The  Tennessee  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  haa 
appropriated  approximately  $25,000  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  program. 
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Daiif  crons  Cnryes 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULW1NKLE 

or  NOSTH  CAaOUMA 

IN  Tin  HOVfll  or  RIPRKBfTATIVM 

Monday.  May  I.  1944 

Mr.  Bin^WINKUB.   Mr.  Bptaktr.  many 

Momterf  of  ih«  HotiM  know  Mr.  David 

L.  ■•ttnclM.  prMlifnt  of  Air  Ud«  FlloU 

AMOOtillon.    Miitnily  X  roetlydd  t  eopr 

of  thi  mMMind,  Air  Un«  Fllot,  tni  I 

rftd  Mr,  Bohneko'f  a6\UttSa\  which  X 

think  wry  Mirnibn*  of  thd  Mmtod  ihould 

rMd:  

•AiMnovf  cniT» 

fn  poet.war  planitlng  thara  ara  dancavoys 
•uivae  ahaad.  It  uiaUss  Utile  diffsroAd* 
wImM  kind  of  p<«t'War  planning  It  u,  whattMr 
it  bo  In  alr-lina  trana|>urutt'/ti,  d</if»estto  or 
Mtornaticnal,  or  in  any  otitar  Industry. 

•to  bagin  WHU,  tha  Jap-rau  and  Mm  n«t«r- 
iMi'd^rM'tboufht'f/f'tboir'Owti  M<uar«- 
hoaif  aro  not  ytt  \ViUd.  We  tisv*  stl  l»aard 
tiM  time-worn  adsfa  about  not  eounttng 
tmf*  chlofca  bafort  thay  are  batohad,  and 
ahr>ut  ttM  famoiM  turtta  end  tha  bar*  raeo, 
It  Is  up  to  thoea  on  tha  firing  Una  to  not  ptoy 
tbe  part  of  tba  bare,  and  It  U  up  to  those  st 
boma  to  ba«b  tham  up  by  not  letting  up  on 
their  hatching.  That's  today's  moH  viui 
concern 

In  elvU  aviation  pest-war  planninff  wa 
hear  much  of  one  UMtoiMMnt  air  linaa,  fno 
air  international  poMey,  and  so  forth,  and 
thara  bava  boon  so  msny  formsl  apptlcatlons 
for  tha  extension  of  existing  routes  and  new 
routea  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  which,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
qulU  likely  cover  a  greater  number  of  air- 
route  milea  than  this  country  will  ever  be 
able  to  support. 

Why  are  there  dangerous  curves  ahead  In 
poat-war  planning?  Simply  because  no  one 
can  say  Just  where  we're  headed.  When  on  a 
strange  road  caution  must  be  exercised  or 
one  may  run  up  to  a  dangerous  cxu-ve  so 
abruptly  that  disaster  can  be  the  only  result. 
Nowadays  we  hear  much  about  the  dangers 
of  Inflation,  referring,  of  coiu-se,  to  monetary 
values.  There  are  other  kinds  of  Inflation. 
The  most  dangerous  of  which  is  inflationary 
post-war  thinking  and  planning.  Oversell- 
ing and  overpromotlng  post-war  air-ilne 
transporUtion  la  tmwise  and  a  dangerous 
Inflationary  trend.  So  much  of  this  Is  going 
on  that  a  certain  amount  of  debunking  is 
obviously  necessary  or  we  are  boimd  to  over- 
run the  curves  ahead. 

Here  are  a  few  sblning  examples — sUte- 
menU  sorely  In  need  of  debunking:  "Our 
country  wlU  ride  to  a  new  unprecedented 
high  wave  of  prosperity  after  the  war  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  air  transporUtlon." 
"Air -line  transporUUon  must  be  prepared  to 
furnish  employment  to  everyone  who  has 
had  aviation  training."  "Air  lines  wUl  he 
extended  to  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in 
the  country." 

Now  for  a  bit  of  debunkixxg.  Air-line 
growth  will  have  some.  but.  unfortunately. 
a  very  imlted  effect  on  post-war  economic 
and  prosperity  factors.  Post-war  air-line 
transporUtion  will  be  able  to  furnish  em- 
ployment to  many,  but  again,  unfortunately, 
far  from  all  of  aviation's  wartime  trained 
personnel.  When  the  men  formerly  In  active 
alr-Une  employment,  now  on  active  duty  with 
the  armed  forces,  return  to  their  Jobs  from 
which  they  have  been  furloughed,  the  air- 
carrier  industry  employment  possibilities  wUl 
be  greatly  lessened.  There  wUl  be  air  lines 
to  all  cities  and  communities  that  can  rea- 
sonably support  such  service,  and  no  more. 
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Summarizing,  big  Ulk  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote anything,  but  debunking  Is  also  vital 
to  keep  things  on  a  sound  and  realistic  foot- 
ing. Bubbles  are  nice  to  look  at.  but  they 
burst  very  easily. 

To  remember  that  there  are  dangerous 
curves  ahead  In  all  post-war  planning  Is  only 
being  fair  to  labor.  Industry,  and  to  our  coun- 
try. kCoet  of  It  Is  bamboozling,  and  unless 
we  want  to  be  bamboozled  we'd  better  keep 
tiM  trusty  old  salt  shaker  handy  and  remem- 
b«r  always  that  well-known  grain  of  salt,  and 
itt's  remembar.  too— first,  list,  and  always— 
we  still  have  a  very  rough  and  tough  war  on 
our  hflodd,  which  is  today  a  vary  long  way 
from  being  won,  Tas;  snd  don't  forgat  to 
buy  that  tMttIa  bond  oach  montb,  Itf  ttlU 
tba  baH  Investmont  vtat-  «n  invcffmobt  in 
the  w^*^  *M  Wnltad  iwit^Hi  of  Am#rlr».'ani 
Mint  Isn't  bamboocllnf , 

D«vw  L,  ftffnnt'NS. 


through  Indian-infested  territory  650.000 
miles  carrying  30.000  pieces  of  mail,  with  lose 
of  only  one  pouch.  The  Pony  Express  quit 
when  telegraph  lines  advancing  from  east 
and  west  were  joined,  Tha  Union  Pacific  Co. 
took  over  the  pony  route  from  St.  Joseph.  Mo  . 
through  ForU  Kearney.  Laramie,  and 
Bridger.  Salt  Lake  City.  Carson  City  to  Ban 
Prancuco  (Sutter's  Fort). 


Hm  Uilii  fu\U  lUilreaa 
CXrVWOIf  or  RXMARKf 

Of 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  WMNMOKA 

IM  THf  HOUiE  or  BfnUMNmiATIVil 

Monday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr,  •TlFAJf.  Mr,  Bpdftkor.  und«r 
iMve  to  extend  my  remark*  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  followlnf  article  by 
Will  P.  Kennedy,  from  the  Waihlngton 

Star: 

CAFITAL  an»u«BTa 

(By  WUl  P.  Kennedy) 
The  celebration  next  Wednesday  of   the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  completion 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  uniting  by  raU 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  empha- 
sizes how  Congress  has  exercised  lU  powers 
enumerated  In  the  Constitution  "to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare," 
"to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads,"  "to 
promoU  the  progress  of  science  and  useftU 
arts."     Congress  passed  statutes  of  July  1. 
1862,  and  amended  July  2.  1864.  "to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  Ulegraph  line 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Government  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal,  mUltary,  and  other  pur- 
poses."   Thus  Congress,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  select  committee  of  the  House.  In- 
corporated the  Union  Pacific  RaUroad  Co., 
thereby  uniting  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
EasUm  SUtes  with  the  railroad  system  of 
California,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasU  and 
leading  to  development  oi  tbe  immense  re- 
source* of  the  great  central  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent — creating  a  new 
route  of  commerce  from  the  Atlantic  and 
Europe  to  the  Pacific  and  Asia.    As  a  trans- 
porUtion and  communication  system  during 
these  emergency  days  of  the  present  global 
war,   this   railroad   and   telegraph    line   au- 
thorised by  Congress  82  years  ago  has  done 
honor  to  the  foresight  of  Congress.    It  has 
been  a  bond  of  steel  uniting  the  Nation. 

The  famous  golden  spike  Joining  the  rails 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  on  May  10.  1868, 
was  driven  by  Governor  Stanford  of  Call- 
fomU  and  Thomas  C.  Dtu-ant.  vice  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Three  months  after  Congress  had  author- 
ized that  "railroad  and  telegraph  line."  an- 
other great  pioneer  service— the  Pony  Ex- 
press—which had  contributed  an  heroic  and 
exciting  chapter  to  American  history  ceased 
operation  after  lU  dauntless  riders,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  a  14-year-old  boy  later 
known   as   Buffalo   BlU   Cody,  had   covered 


Slmplift«alloi  •!  Tax  Return^ 

■XTEMfllON  09  RKMAMCH 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHM) 

W  THE  MOUM  Of  llCrilff*»fMTA'nVli 

rridav,  May  i.  1944 

Mr,  msmm.  Mr,  Ipeakrr,  th«  klm- 
pUflcallon  of  tax  rHums  thioiiffh  Iho 
propoMd  Idfflfflatlon  will  mark  •  tromon- 
doiM  tUp  forward  in  ux  colloctlon,  My 
fllmlnaimg  thd  noed  of  toma  ao,OOOXKM 
Wife  MrndTN  to  file  retuma,  th**  annual 
tiMdAchd  inflictod  upon  the  Nation  by 
lt«  flnandUU  doeton  wilt  five  way  to  i 
vary  mild  ladldpotltlon.  When  we  tako 
tha  next  forward  ctep  by  makiof  all  ux 
retuma  a  «lmpl«  iMtement  without  com- 
plleatod  mithematleal  computation*,  we 
•hall  have  solved  the  problem  of  atropIU 
flcatlon,  AU  that  remalna  then  will  be 
the  creation  of  lome  device  whereby 
comparable  eaae  tn  paying  the  bUI  may 
be  attained. 
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WagDcr-Marray-Diiifell  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  May  i.  1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Des  Moines  Association  of  Acci- 
dent and  Health  Underwriters  at  a  meet- 
ing on  April  3.  1944: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Dea  iloiTUs  Astocia- 
tion  of  Accident  and  Health  Underwriters, 
assembled  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  That  we  are 
vmalterably  opposed  to  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  reasons  that: 

1.  Said  bill,  or  any  other  bill,  providing 
universal  unemployment  compensation,  old- 
age  retirement  pensions,  accident  and  sick- 
ness dlsabUlty  benefits,  together  with  hos- 
pital or  medical  care,  would  Increase  present 
individual  Federal  Income  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  more  than  29  percent. 

a.  Said  bill  would  regiment  patlenU,  hoe- 
pltals  and  physicians,  thereby  destroying  In- 
dividual incentive  and  free  competition  with 
a  resulting  reduction  in  medical  standards. 

3.  Said  bill  would  create  a  gigantic  Govern- 
ment monopoly  readUy  available  for  patron- 
age purposes,  and  susceptible  to  the  political 
whims  of  the  party  in  power.  _ 

4.  Said  bill  would  eventually  daatroy  prt- 
rate  accident  and  health  Imsuranea  ecas- 
panles  who,  through  free  competttJosi  mxtd 
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trte  «nt«rprls«,  h*»e  provided  adeqiiate  and 
•canonical  HwMranw  pratacHon  6>cce  1817. 
TIMM  wT*»  eomfmaim  teit9  provide  sound 
tkoA  ecooomlcal  accident  and  bealUi  protec- 
tlOD  (or  nearly  one-third  oT  all  cltizena  of 
tint  United  SUtes.  It  U  inconceivable  that 
•a  Inexperienced  Federal  bureaucracy  could 
provide  accident  and  health  protection  upon 
any  adeqtiate  or  economical  basis. 

5.  Said  bill.  If  enacted,  would  surely  prove 
that  "the  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy." 


Addrttt  by  Senator  Rarkiey  at  Thomas 
Jefferson  Dinner,  Hotel  Commoilore, 
New  York  Cty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NIW    TORK 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Rkcord  a  very  learned  and  interest- 
ing address  delivered  by  our  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  BarkleyJ,  at  the 
Democratic  Jefferson  Day  dinner  held 
last  evening  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  in 
New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
«s  follows: 

llr.  Toaatmaster.  It  la  fortunate  tha:  In 
thcae  tragic  days  of  struggle  and  sacrihce  we 
can  meet  In  the  name  and  under  the  con- 
tinuing  Inspiration   of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  struggle  of  which  I  speak  ia  one  that 
la  being  waged  not  only  for  the  preservation 
of  the  human  rights  which  Jefferson  did  so 
much  to  establlah.  but  also  the  right  to  as- 
semble as  we  are  assembled  here,  to  discuss 
and  tfabata  them. 

Mo  such  right  exists  now  anywhere  in  that 
part  of  the  world  controlled  by  our  enemies; 
and  no  such  right  will  exist  here  If  our 
enemies  should  triumph  In  this  war.  We 
meet,  therefore,  with  a  background  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  development  for  which  Jefferson's 
philosophy  prepared  the  way. 

Tmeti  as  we  are  with  the  most  stupendous 
and  world-embracing  battle  to  preserve  a 
world  in  which  the  mind  and  soul  of  man 
may  flourish  and  be  free,  poised  for  the  im- 
pending stroke  which  may  determine  its 
length  and  final  issue,  we  confiont  three 
problems,  none  of  which  can  be  separated 
from  the  others. 

Plrat.  we  mtiat  win  this  war  so  crxishlngly 
and  overwhelmingly  that  no  class  or  clique 
in  any  of  the  Axis  nations  may  again  delude 
their  people  with  the  claim  that  they  had 
not  been  defeated. 

Second,  we  must  work  for  and  help  to  se- 
cure a  peace  which  will  be  just;  a  peace  that 
may  be  durable  because  It  la  just. 

Tlitid.  we  must  organise  the  world  tor 
peace,  so  that  the  peace  which  we  shall  earn 
and  set  up  may  be  preserved  by  the  united 
and  cooperative  activities  of  those  who  have 
brought  the  enomlea  of  peace  to  their  knees 
and  tishered  in  aome  form  of  world  order  in 
which  the  arta  of  peace  and  the  will  for  peace 
may  Aourlah. 

Regarding  the  flrat  of  these  tluee  talks. 
thr:e  U  no  Important  or  substantial  disagree- 
ment aoMMg  th«  American  peoole. 
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And  there  ia  no 
that  in  the  2'i  years 
UrJted  States,  as  a 
people,  have  gone 
ting  ready  to  fight  than 
In  the  whole  history  cf 
That  we  were  not  » 
war  when  the  Japanese 
ber  7.  1941,  broke  upoi 
in  denying. 

That  we  were  as  wel 
is  due  to  the  foresight. 
Insistence  of  the 
Demcciatic  adminls 
President  Franklin 
I  do  not  like  to 
midst  of  war,  even  at  a 
lllce  thia.    But  a  few 
by  a  prominent 
nomination  on  the 
fence  In  which  be 
and  naval  weakness  w 
gence  of  the  present 
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can  be  said  of  every 
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War  Itself. 

The  same  can  be 
In  the  world,  including 
around  Germany  and 
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Hitler. 

Democracies  are 
the  drop  of  a  hat.     If 
not  be  democracies 
of  autocracy  against 
protect  ourselves  and 
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our  friends  among  the 
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him  back  and  crush 

In  this  process  we 
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we  have  exceeded  in 
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must  fight. 
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concentration  of  ener^ 
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Democratic  President, 
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bly. But  I  do  not  propose  that  those  whose 
chief  business  at  present  is  the  fomentation 
of  partisan  hatred  shall  fill  our  backyard  with 
political  hand  grenades,  even  though  none  of 
them  explodes.  I  shall  at  least  contend  for 
the  right  to  call  attention  to  their  presence 
and  their  intent. 

Some  of  these  things  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  put  into  effect  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations which  have  been  irksome  and  Irritat- 
ing. Politicians  bent  on  office  and  disunity 
will  undertake  to  magnify  and  capitalize  these 
disarrangements.  But  the  American  people 
know  what  Is  Involved  in  this  war.  They 
are  not  children.  But  even  if  they  were,  as 
some  loquacious  and  mendacious  persons 
seem  to  think,  they  would  still  know  that 
the  Inconveniences  and  hardships  t>elng  ex- 
perienced by  those  of  us  who  still  live  In 
comparative  comfort  are  not  to  be  mentioned 
In  the  same  breath  with  those  being  endured 
by  the  fighting  men  and  women  who  are  hon- 
oring the  name  of  America  all  over  the  world. 

Through  all  these  energies  and  these  ef- 
forts, we  shall  win  this  war.  We  shall  win 
It  so  completely,  along  with  our  friends  of 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  China,  and  other  peo- 
ples who  are  fighting  by  our  side,  that  the 
world  will  not  be  bothered  by  another  debate 
as  to  who  won  the  war. 

We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  controversies 
and  disunity  growing  out  of  a  Nation-wide 
election  to  retard  by  a  single  Item  or  mo- 
ment the  momentum  which  we  are  gathering 
and  shall  soon  display. 

There  are  some  among  us  who  deplore  the 
fact  that  In  the  midst  of  war  we  must  undergo 
a  campaign  and  an  election. 

I  am  not  one  of  them.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  pass  Judgment  on  their  Government 
in  war  as  in  peace.  We  welcome  the  people's 
Judgment  upon  our  record  In  peace  and  war 
alike.     We  entertain  no  fears  upon  that  score. 

The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  the  American 
people  search  and  assess  that  record  for 
themselves  without  prejudice,  without 
malice,  without  heat,  but  will  all  the  light 
they  need  to  enable  them  to  see,  keeping  in 
their  memories  the  conditions  we  inherited, 
what  we  have  done  to  allevlatp  those  condi- 
tions, and  keeping  in  mind  our  present  task 
and  its  final  and  glorious  consummation. 

When  the  war  shall  end.  our  task  will  not 
be  over.  In  some  respecu  it  will  have  Just 
begun. 

We  shall  reconvert  our  war  economy  back 
to  a  peace  economy.  We  shall  retransform 
our  factories,  our  farms,  our  financial  insti- 
tutions, our  manpower,  back  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace. 

We  shall  undertake  to  do  this  with  speed 
and  care. 

We  are  already  beginning  this  process  so 
far  as  possible  without  Impeding  the  war 
effort. 

We  shall  bring  back  to  their  homes  and 
families  eleven  or  twelve  million  men  and 
women.  We  shall  be  confronted  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  these  men  and  women 
obtain  work  at  fair  wages.  We  shall  see  to 
it  that  they  are  reintegrated  into  the  social 
and  economic  life  from  which  they  departed 
to  serve  their  country.  We  must  make  sure 
that  they  do  not  return  to  an  economic  sit- 
uation which  requires  them  to  sell  apples 
and  lead  pencils  on  the  streets  In  order  to 
eat  and  sleep  and  support  their  families  in 
a  land  that  they  have  saved. 

This  great  cause  cannot  be  served  by  a 
resort  to  political  heroics.  It  cannot  be 
solved  by  appeals  to  Ignorance  or  prejudice. 

The  kind  of  Uffe  to  which  cur  Nation  and 
the  world  will  return  will  be  determined  by 
the  degree  of  cooperation,  tolerance,  patience, 
and  understanding  that  may  be  brought  about 
between  ao\-ernment  and  bvislness,  agricul- 
ture, finance,  labor,  and  all  other  elements 
of  cur  wonderful  people. 
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None  of  theae  can  do  the  Job  alone.  All  of 
them,  working  together  with  the  same  unity 
and  determination  which  has  characterized 
the  war  effort,  can  and  will  accomplish  It. 

Along  with  these  national  and  economic 
readjustments,  the  peace  itself  poees  a  ques- 
tion of  major  consideration.  Indeed,  the 
kind  of  peace  which  wUi  follow  this  war  may 
determine  not  only  the  real  outcome  and 
effectiveness  of  this  war.  but  whether  another 
is  to  follow  soon  upon  its  heels. 

Already  the  groundwork  Is  being  laid  in  a 
most  nonpartisan  atmosphere,  for  our  return 
to  economic  stability  and  for  otu-  return  to 
peace. 

In  both  Houses  ot  the  Congress  men  of  all 
political  partiee  are  serving  upon  committees 
to  look  in  advance  at  the  post-war  probabili- 
ties, and  be  prepared  to  meet  them.  We  have 
made  miKh  progress  In  preparing  for  peace. 
In  the  International  field,  conferences  have 
been  and  are  tJelng  constantly  eld.  that 
much  of  the  underbrush  In  the  thickets  and 
Jungles  and  forests  of  International  relation- 
ships may  be  cleared  away. 

In  this  imdertaklng  the  heads  of  our  Gov- 
ernment arc  utilizing  the  ability,  experience, 
and  patriotism  of  men  of  all  political  persua- 
sions. 

Under  our  Constltltlon  our  President  Is 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. Thte  is  true  no  matter  who  Is  Presi- 
dent or  to  what  party  he  belongs 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Oordeil  Hull  have  worked  together  in  not 
only  conducting  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions but  in  the  formation  of  the  consistent 
policy  of  our  Government. 

Sometimes  they  have  conferred  separately 
with  the  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ments, as  at  MOBCOW,  Quebec.  Casablanca, 
Teheran,  and  In  the  Atlantic,  as  well  as  In 
London  and  Washington. 

To  say  that  they  have  worked  at  cross  pur- 
poses, or  that  their  right  hands  are  ignorant 
of  what  their  left  bands  are  doing,  is  a  pre- 
posterous and  fantastic  misrepresentation 

It  was  disappotntlng.  and  somewhat  dis- 
illusioning, to  bear  such  a  claim  come  from 
one  who  became  dry  behind  the  ears  on  any 
kind  of  foreign  policy  after  he  had  percep- 
tibly slowed  down  his  own  synthetic  flight 
from  a  Presidential  nomination. 

Out  ot  thU  war  must  come  a  peace  that 
is  Just  and  honorable,  a  peace  to  which  all 
fair-minded  men  and  men  of  good  will  can 
subscribe. 

In  order  that  such  a  peace  may  be  or- 
dained, the  economic  problems  of  impover- 
ished and  overrun  nations  cannot  be  Ignored. 
Chaoe  and  disorder  cannot  be  the  breeding 
ground  of  a  durrWe  peace.  Hunger,  starva- 
tion, and  Aiaeaiyc  cannot  constitute  the  fer- 
tilizer for  a  healthy  growth  of  peaceful 
restoration. 

It  wUl  not  be  necessary  to  set  up  an  inter- 
national W.  P.  A.  as  some  prominent  political 
candidates  now  pretend  to  fear.  Nor  Is  It 
necessary  for  our  own  salvation,  nor  will  tt 
shorten  the  war  or  hasten  the  peace,  nor 
make  a  better  peace,  for  such  candidates  to 
seek  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  our  people 
in  our  allies  for  some  local  and  temporary 
purpose. 

When  peace  comes  it  must  come  as  the 
result  of  confidence  among  the  peoples  who 
must  win  this  war. 

No  blueprint  of  a  peace  treaty  can  now  be 
exhibited.  But  we  are  looking  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  may  throw  from  their  backs  the  bur- 
dens of  war.  stand  erect  again,  and  demand 
that  aU  peoples  and  aU  nations  that  now 
assert  their  desire  and  intention  tf  pursue 
the  arts  of  peace  shall  do  so  In  good  faith. 
When  that  peace  shaU  come.  It  must  be 

^Tcs^rvcd.  

wiaether  any  discussed  or  projected  organ- 
izatioa   to   preserve   world   pesos   shaU   bs 


laimcbed  before  any  treaty  of  peace  is  con- 
cluded, or  shall  become  a  part  of  it,  or  shall 
come  afterwards  and  sepiu-ately,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  details  and  meclianics.  Many  na- 
tions will  have  to  be  consulted  and  will  havt 
to  agree 

But  the  substance  is  what  will  count 
ultimately  In  determining  the  value  of  any 
organized  effort  to  preserve  world  peace. 

We  have  learned  now  that  when  storm 
clouds  gather  over  the  world,  threateiiing  our 
own  and  the  security  of  all  peace-loving 
nations,  we  cannot  rush  into  a  storm  cellar 
thinking  that  when  the  storm  subsides  and 
passes  we  may  emerge  to  find  otir  homes  and 
institutions  and  our  traditions  untouched. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  individual  free- 
dom from  flames  when  the  world  Is  on  fire. 
We  know  that  now,  and  only  folly  could 
dicUte  that  we  seek  to  shirk  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  peace  of  mankind. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disinter  the  bones  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  or  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  a  coy,  demure,  unannounced,  but 
palpitating  candidate  for  President  a  few 
days  ago  startled  the  world  by  revealing  that 
the  defects  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  grew 
out  of  the  fact  It  was  written  by  a  group  of 
tired  old  men  who  had  enough  life  left  in 
them  to  win  a  war  but  were  too  feeble  to 
write  a  treaty  of  peace. 

The  petty  implications  in  thia  observation 
are  too  obvious  to  need  photographic  exhibi- 
tion or  blueprint  delineation. 

That  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  defect* 
no  one  will  deny.  So  have  all  treaties  con- 
tained defects,  and  many  of  them  contained 
the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  failed  not  because 
It  was  written  by  tired  old  men  w*»-  bad 
won  a  war,  but  It  failed  because  a  group  of 
men,  some  of  them  malicious,  some  of  them 
old,  and  some  of  them  young,  destroyed  It 
before  It  had  a  fair  chance  to  work  or  to 
have   its   defects   cured. 

In  our  own  country  It  became  the  foot- 
ball of  partisan  politics  and  as  a  result  we 
got  nothing  but  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many. 

It  does  not  serve  our  present  generaUon. 
nor  compensate  for  the  enormous  sacrifice 
which  we  are  suffering  In  this  war  to  re- 
flect either  upon  those  who  wrote  that  treaty 
or  those  who  opposed  It.  Our  task  now  Is  to 
avoid  such  mistakes  as  were  then  made.  If 
we  can  detect  them. 

It  is  our  duty  to  protect  future  generations 
from  the  necessity  of  going  through  another 
slaughterhouse  In  order  to  preserve  a  decent 
clvUlzatlon.  elevate  the  Ideals  of  the  world  In 
general  develop  the  resources  with  which  God 
has  endowed  the  earth,  give  remunerative 
labor  to  all  who  are  able  and  desire  to  work, 
provide  an  opportunity  for  profitable  invest- 
ment by  those  who  are  able  and  wiUing  to 
invest,  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  higher  and 
more  universal  education,  and  cultivate  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  which  exalt  a  na- 
tion in  its  own  eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

In  behalf  of  such  a  concept  of  life  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  fought  for  160  years.  In 
behalf  of  such  a  concept  it  calls  now  for  the 
earnest  and  devoted  aid  and  cooperation  of 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  religions,  colors, 
conditions,  and  political  persuasions. 

A  few  local  or  temporary  political  victories 
or  defeats  may  inflate  or  depress  minds  which 
look  upon  them  as  the  supreme  object  of 
all  life. 
But— 

•TYuth  crushed  to  earth 
Shall  rise  again. 
The  eternal  years  of 
God  are  hers. 
But  error,  wounded, 
Writhes  in  pain 
And  dies  amid  lU  worshippers. 
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or 
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or  PIKKSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VW 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
liscuss  briefly  and  plainly  a  subject  which 
has  commanded  a  considerable  amount 
of  publicity  in  recent  weeks.  That  is  the 
proposed  pipe  line  across  Saudi  Arabia 
to  some  point  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
The  project  was  announced  early  in 
February  by  Secretary  Ickes,  president 
of  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation, 
which  Corporation  was  chartered  nearly 
a  year  ago  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Oovem- 
ment-owned  corporation  and  the  money 
it  proposes  to  spend  on  a  pipe  line  would 
be  taxpayers'  money.  The  announced 
estimate  of  what  the  line  would  cost  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-flve  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  million  dollars — a  consid- 
erable leeway  in  cost  and  perhaps  indi- 
cating that  those  who  planned  the  line 
were  not  very  definite  on  what  they  were 
setting  out  to  do. 

The  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation 
was  chartered  under  authority  in  an  act 
of  Congress  which  was  designed  to  en- 
able Government  to  procure  critical  ma- 
terials and  metals  for  the  war  program. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many.  Including  my- 
self, that  the  authority  in  that  act  was 
stretched  beyond  recognition  in  form- 
tag  this  petroleum  corporation.  The 
act  meant,  for  instance,  to  form  a  com- 
pany to  buy  rubber— but  not  rubber 
plantations;  tin.  but  not  tin  mines.  The 
charter  of  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Cor- 
poration authorizes  it  to  do  anything  its 
directors  choose  to  do  in  producing,  re- 
fining, transporting  and  marketing  pe- 
troleum and  products  In  foreign  com- 
panies. It  was  given  unlimited  borrow- 
ing power  and,  of  course,  freedom  from 
taxation. 

The  officers  chose  to  engage  first  m 
transportation  of  foreign  oil.    Crude  oil 
is  of  no  use  to  anyone  without  being 
refined,  the  pipe  line  would  be  followed 
by  a  refinery.    One  of  the  directors  of 
the  corporation  said  that  would  be  the 
case.    The  cost  of  such  plant  would  be 
many  millions  more;  it  would  have  to 
be  a  very  large  refinery,  for  the  proposed 
pipe  Itae  would  have  a  daily  carrying 
capacity  of  some  300.000  barrels  a  day. 
With   all   the   facilities   that   would  be 
needed  for  this  venture,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee  the  American  taxpayers  being 
tapped  for  a  half  billion  dollars  at  least. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  strange 
excursion  into  a  country  which  one  au- 
thority and   historian  has  said  is  the 
cross  road  of  all  wars?    Let  me  first  tell 
you  some  of  the  things  that  it  will  iK>t 
do.  regardless  of  what  its  sponsors  say. 
it  will  not  provide  any  oil  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.    At  first  no  such  con- 
tention was  made,  but  lately  that  reason 
was  used.    Mr.  Ickes  said  in  one  of  his 
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PMlMlc  Utterances  that  it  would  enable 
us  to  make  good  on  the  obligations 
which  we  would  have  to  assume  in  the 
poct-war  world.  This,  it  seems  to  me. 
was  a  case  of  enaXtog  a  chicken  before 
there  was  an  egg  to  hatch  it  from.  We 
would  build  a  pipe  line  and  then  wait  for 
•ooie  obliRBtions  to  appear. 

It  would  not  help  in  this  war,  for  it  is 
estimated  that  2  years  would  be  needed 
to  get  the  pipe  line  laid  and  in  opera- 
tion, even  if  started  now.  It  cannot  be 
gotten  under  way  at  once,  first,  because 
nobodiy  has  more  than  a  hazy  idea  of 
how  to  do  the  Job— it  would  go  across 
a  country  that  has  no  roads,  no  railroads, 
no  bases  for  operation:  all  these  facili- 
ties would  have  to  be  built.  Alt  the  sur- 
veying and  mapping  is  yet  to  be  done. 
Next,  there  is  no  steel  available  now.  It 
it  POCdcid  for  other  purposes.  It  is  need- 
ed, among  other  thincs,  to  drill  wells  in 
this  country  and  try  to  keep  that  gaso- 
line ration  of  yours  from  shrinking  fur- 
ther. Further,  we  have  a  manpower 
shortage  and  there  are  no  men  avail- 
able to  send  to  Arabia  and  if  anyone 
suggests  that  as  much  as  one  soldier  be 
put  on  this  job.  I  promise  you  I  will  raise 
as  much  disturbance  as  the  alligator  did 
when  the  creek  went  dry.  Soldiers  were 
used  on  that  useless  Canadian  oil  ven- 
ture, the  Canol  project,  before  any  of  us 
knew  it  was  going  on,  but  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  again.  The  boys  did 
not  go  into  the  Army  to  work  on  any 
Arabian  W,  P.  A.  job. 

It  has  l>een  suggt!:sted  that  the  line 
would  safeguard  an  oil  supply  for  the 
next  war.  I  don  t  know  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  using  our  energies  now  to 
prepare  for  another  war;  let  us  finish  this 
one  first.  In  the  event  of  another  war, 
we  would  have  to  defend  this  1,200-mile 
pipe  line  and  the  refinery  to  make  it  of 
any  use  to  us  and  we  would  be  tied  to 
that  part  of  the  world  with  a  huge  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  proposed  line  would  open  up  no 
oil  not  already  available.  The  oil  fields 
in  Arabia  which  it  would  serve  are  owned 
by  two  American  companies.  Another 
American  company  has  a  half-interest  in 
the  Kuwait  concessions.  All  the  oil  from 
these  two  countries  can  be  moved  to  the 
Persian  Oulf  through  short  pipe  lines 
and  transported  by  tankers  to  any  point 
in  the  world.  As  much  of  it  can  now  be 
moved  by  tankers  as  there  is  demand 
for — right  away,  not  2  years  later.  After 
war  ends  the  large  tanker  fleet  that 
has  been  built  to  carry  oil  to  the  fighting 
cones  will  be  available.  The  pipe  line 
would  render  idle  many  of  these  tankers 
and  it  would  duplicate  an  expense  al- 
ready incurred. 

There  has  been  a  sly  attempt  to  make 
It  appear  that  somehow  this  line  would 
get  back  some  of  the  oil  supplied  to  the 
British.  There  has  been  criticism  that 
we  have  depleted  our  resources  more 
than  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  truth 
in  any  statement  that  we  would  be  help- 
ing save  our  rmetyta  at  British  expense. 
All  of  the  AraMan  ^ncession  is  held  by 
two  American  companies  and  the  British 
have  no  part  in  it.  A  Briti^th  company 
owns  half  of  the  Kuwait  concession,  but 
that  is  the  minor  part  of  reserve  which 
would  be  served  by  the  pipe  line.  So  it  is 
already  American-owned  oJ.     Further, 
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rights  there  and  In  other  parts  of  the 
world — and  it  cost  not  1  cent  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  not  a  soldier  was  sent 
to  Intimidate  anyone. 

One  of  the  spokesmen  for  this  pipe- 
line project  recently  made  a  speech  about 
it  and  he  called  his  oration  Oil  for 
Alladin's  lamp.  I  remember  that  story. 
When  Alladin  rubbed  his  lamp,  a  couple 
of  oversized  gremlins  popped  up  to  carry 
out  his  wishes. 

But  they  had  great  capacity  for  evil, 
as  well  as  good.  I  see  more  evil  than 
good  in  this.  Yes,  it  will  provide  oil 
for  another  war,  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
them — wars  which  will  be  caused  by  our 
pushing  into  a  place  where  we  are  on 
ground  that  is  new  to  us  and  where  we 
will  be  dealing  with  people  we  do  not 
understand. 

Our  people  have  not  been  asked 
whether  they  want  this  scheme.  It  is 
the  product  of  a  few  minds.  They  are 
willing  to  be  reckless  with  your  money, 
with  the  established  policy  of  nonim- 
perialism  and  with  the  futures  of  you 
and  your  sons. 

The  effort  of  Congress  now  under  way 
to  stop  this  headlong  rush  into  turmoil 
and  more  debt  and  higher  taxes  should 
have  the  support  of  every  American 
citizen. 


Home  Owners'  Loaa  Corporation 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxDfois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  which  I  have 
long  advanced  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  In  the 
belief  that  the  accounts  now  carried  by 
the  Corporation  are  readily  marketable, 
let  me  call  attention  to  a  release  dated 
May  8,  1944.  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  in  which  it  announces  that 
all  of  the  266  outstanding  mortgages  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have  been  sold 
to  private  finance  and  thrift  institutions 
for  cash  plus  a  premium.  This  action 
implements  the  contention  I  have  long 
made  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  can  sell  its 
accounts  and  retire  from  the  financing 
field  at  a  reasonably  early  date. 

To  set  out  the  whole  case.  I  am  enclos- 
ing herein  a  copy  of  the  relea.se  and  also 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
Commissioner  John  H.  Fahey,  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  dated 
May  6,  1944: 

National  Hocsino  Aoenct. 

PcDcaAL  HoMB  Loam  Bahk 

AOMIKUTKATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  6.  1944. 
Hon.  Evntrrr  M.  Dtbxsen. 
House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DcAi  Um.  DniucN:  At  the  lupplemental 
hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations on  February  4  last  you  will  recall 
that  you  asked  me  for  certain  Information 
concerning  proposals  to  take  ever  H.  O.  L.  C. 
loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  (see  pp.  23  and  24  of  the 
hearing) .  I  supplied  the  facts  requested  (pp. 
24-29,  Inclvislve,  of  the  bearing) . 

As  I  explained,  all  the  efforts  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  were  those  of  Individuals  and 
single  Institutions  wishing  to  acquire  the 
loans  which  would  have  given  them  attractive 
profits  but  which  would  have  had  a  decided 
disadvantage  and  risk  of  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment. One  plan,  you  will  remember,  involved 
an  advance  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles  of  one-half  of  the  money 
which  would  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
loans  and  an  equal  amount  was  to  be  repre- 
sented by  shares  in  the  institution  bought  by 
H.  O.  L.  C.  with  a  final  maturity  of  10  years 
or  more.  As  you  doubtless  know.  71  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  I/>s  Angeles  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Is  owned  by  the  Government.  In 
the  case  of  the  exchange  of  good  loans  for 
shares  there  was,  of  course,  no  assurance  that 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  would  get  Its  money  hacla 
even  In  a  decade  and  If  the  Institution  was 
not  successful  in  handling  the  loans  and  be- 
came impaired,  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  would  have  to  make 
good  that  impairment.  Another  proposal 
also  was  based  upon  an  advance  of  a  large 
part  of  the  money  necessary  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  at  not 
more  than  2'/a  percent  Interest.  In  these 
cases  the  Institutions  Interested  wished  to 
make  exclusive  trades  eliminating  opportu- 
nities for  other  institutions  to  join  In  msklng 
a  proposal.  As  I  explained,  these  proposals 
were  not  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Prom  1938  on  various  schemes  of  similar 
character  were  suggested  consistent  with  the 
demands  that  were  being  made  by  some 
mortgage-lending  interests  that  H.  O  L.  C. 
should  turn  Its  loans  over  to  them  as  fast  as 
they  were  made  good,  irrespective  of  the  losses 
which  might  thereby  be  Imposed  upon  the 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  Inquiry  you  made  and  the 
statements  I  supplied  for  the  record,  you 
will,  I  know,  be  Interested  to  learn  that  we 
have  just  sold  all  of  our  remaining  loans  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  cash  with  a  pre- 
mium payment  of  1  percent.  We  did  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  preparing  lists  of  loans, 
information  concerning  the  credit  records  of 
borrowers,  appraisals  or  title  Information, 
and  no  bidding  plan  was  followed.  The  In- 
stitutions had  been  advised  that  when  as  a 
group  they  were  prepared  to  take  and  pay 
cash  for  all  of  the  loans  at  our  regional  office 
In  San  Francisco  without  any  further  respon- 
sibility on  our  part  or  any  guaranties  by  us. 
we  would  consider  the  proposal.  We  also  pro- 
vided that  borrowers  would  have  to  have  the 
same  terms  they  have  thus  far  enjoyed.  The 
Hawaiian  associations  finally  accepted,  signed 
an  offer  of  purchase  prepared  by  us.  and  bc- 
companied  by  a  forfeit  of  10  percent  of  the 
ptirchase  price.  We  have  now  finished  the 
transfer  of  the  mortgages  and  the  associations 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  distributing 
them  equitably  among  themselves. 

I  enclose  a  statement  relative  to  the  trans- 
fer which  we  have  released  for  publication 
Monday. 

I  should  explain  that  we  Ijave  had  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  a  situation  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  prevails  on  the  main- 
land. The  Islands  are  so  far  distant  from  Ban 
Francisco,  our  regional  office  on  the  coast, 
that  we  could  not  service  the  Island  loans  by 
mall  or  bill  borrowers  direct  and  malnuin 
the  accounU  In  Ban  Francisco.  It  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  continuously  maintain  an 
office  in  Honolulu  and  handle  all  accounting. 
coUectlons.  and  other  work  there  without  the 
sartnga  and  efficiency  of  machine  operation 
such  as  that  used  In  Ban  Francisco  in  dealing 
with  over  68.000  accotmta.  In  Honolulu  we 
also  have  to  pay  the  salary  allowance  of  28 
percent  more  than  regular  clvll-servlce  rates 
fixed  for  employees  outside  the  United  States. 
You  will  note  from  the  press  release  en- 
closed that  the  island  loans  transferred  had 


been  paid  down  to  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
we  originally  owned.  They  are  now  In  such 
shape,  the  borrowers  have  developed  such 
equities  that  they  represent  no  risk  to  either 
the  mortgagors  or  the  Institutions.  We  could 
transfer  them  with  no  disadvantage  or  loss  of 
any  kind  to  the  Government.  The  Interest 
Income  which  we  have  collected  on  these 
loans  up  to  the  time  of  transfer  has  paid  all 
the  costs  of  operation  in  the  Islands  includ- 
ing overhead  and  also  the  cost  of  interest  on 
Iwnds  outstanding  equal  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  money  advanced  on  the  Hawaiian 
mortgages.  The  Government  has,  therefore, 
gotten  back  every  cent  It  put  Into  the  loans 
in  the  islands. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  have  not  only  been 
relieved  of  all  future  responsibility  but  in 
effecting  this  transaction  we  did  not  provide 
advance  loan  records,  comprehensive  Infor- 
mation on  each  loan,  which  it  Is  contended 
we  should  compile  and  make  available  to 
mortgage  lenders  throughout  the  country. 

What  it  has  been  possible  to  work  out  In 
this  transaction  In  the  Havwiiian  Islands 
would  not  be  practicable  In  a  separate  State, 
city,  or  county,  or  part  of  a  State,  since  our 
operations  here  at  home  are  conducted  on  an 
area  basis.  They  are  centered  In  a  few  re- 
gional offices  where  a  100  percent  machine 
operation  Is  possible  In  servicing,  billing,  and 
collecting  which  is  not  restricted  by  State, 
city,  or  county  lines  and  which  makes  han- 
dling costs  very  low. 

Because  of  your  special  Inquiry  about  the 
Hawaiian  situation,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  In- 
terested to  learn  of  this  development. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Fahxt, 

Commissioner. 

WASHmcTON,  May  7.— All  the  mortgages  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  sold  to  savings 
and  loan  associations  there.  It  was  announced 
by  John  H.  Fahey.  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administration. 

"In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  servicing  a 
small  number  of  loans  and  maintaining  a 
small  accounting  office  more  than  2,400  miles 
distant  from  our  nearest  regional  office  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Corporation  has  sold  to 
7  savings  and  loan  associations,  operating  In 
the  Islands,  all  of  the  266  mortgages  which 
w?  had  outstanding  In  Hawaii."  said  Mr. 
Fahey.  "The  purchasers  are  paying  In  cash 
the  full  unpaid  balance  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  these  mortgages,  plus  a  premium, 
without  the  necessity  of  reappraisals  or  the 
assumption  of  any  other  responsibility  or 
expense  by  the  Corporation. 

"The  sale  of  the  Hawaiian  loans  has  no 
relation  to  the  demands  of  some  mortgage 
Interests  that  they  be  permitted  to  buy  all 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  In  the  country,  by  coun- 
ties and  States — at  par  for  some  mortgages 
and  at  large  discounts  for  others.  That 
scheme  would  result  In  heavy  losses  to  the 
Government  and  no  compensating  advan- 
tages. 

"Within  the  United  Str.tes  proper.  H.  O. 
L.  C  loan  accounts  are  managed  by  regions 
at  low  cost  and  are  within  easy  access  and 
under  direct  supervision.  Such  conditions 
are  entirely  different  from  those  met  In  deal- 
ing with  loans  at  great  distances  In  the 
Pacific  Islands,  even  though  the  loans  In 
Hawaii  have  been  reduced  by  collections  to 
leas  than  a  fourth  of  the  money  originally 
loaned  and  now  represent  no  risk  to  the 
mortgage  holder. 

•TTie  instltutloru  purchasing  the  loans  in 
Hawaii  have  agreed  that  aU  rights  reserved 
to  the  borrowers  tinder  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation  mortgage  agreements  shall 
be  preserved  and  continue  In  full  force  and 
effect.  It  li  also  agreed  that  no  borrower 
shall  be  required  to  pay  an  Interest  rate  In 
excess  of  4Vi  percent,  the  rate  which  now 
obtains  on  tliese  mortgages. 


"During  Its  lending  period  which  expired 
In  1936,  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
received  1,640  applicatknu  lor  loans  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  lepwentltig  a  toUl  of 
t5,828.169  In  mortgages.  It  made  481  loans 
which,  with  necessary  later  advances, 
amounted  to  $1,296,349.  These  loans  have 
now  been  reduced  In  number  to  266.  with  a 
total  indebtedness  of  less  than  $300,000.  No 
foreclosures  by  the  Corporation  have  ever 
been  necessary  In  the  Islands  and  the  Cor- 
poration owns  no  properties  there.  All  of  the 
loans  now  transferred  have  been  reduced  to 
such  a  point  that  the  borrowers  are  in  no 
daiiger  of  losing  their  homes,  and  the  Insti- 
tutions were  justified  in  paying  a  premium 
for  their  acquisition." 

The  purchasers  of  the  Hawaiian  mortgages 
are  the  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion of  Hawaii;  Honolnlu  Building  «r  Loan 
Co.,  Ltd  ;  International  Building  it  Loan  As- 
sociation. Ltd.:  Pioneer  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation; Territorial  Building  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. Ltd;  American  Savings  &  I/>an 
Association;  and  the  State  Savings  &  I/)an 
Association. 


What's  the  Matter  With  the  New  Deal? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKI.ABOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  permission  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  will  proceed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  near  future  we  shall  hear 
very  much  about  the  so-called  New 
Deal,  and  very  much  about  bureaus, 
bureaucrats,  and  bureaucracy.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  on  the  question, 
What's  the  matter  with  the  New  Deal? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

The  New  Deal  wUl  be  an  Important  ls8U« 
In  the  pending  campaign. 

With  respect  to  this  Issue  the  people  «r» 
entitled  to  know  the  facts. 
What  Is  the  New  Deal? 
To  answer  the  question,  we  miut  first  de- 
fine the  term. 

To  have  a  new  deal,  we  must  have  had  an 
old  deal;  hence,  an  added  question  arlies— 
What  was  the  old  deal? 
The  old  deal  U  alleged  to  have  brought  on 
the  depression. 
All  remember  the  depression. 
AU  remember  the  unemployment,  causing 
mlllloiu  of  men  to  tramp  the  streets  and 
highways,  tiegglng  for  work. 

AU  remember  the  vart  surpluses  c4  goodB 
and  commodities  and  consequently  the  low 
prices,  yet  the  people  coiild  not  buy  because 
of  a  lack  of  money  and  buying  power. 

AU  remember  the  bankruptcies  and  busl- 
neai  failures  leading  to  stlU  further  wide- 
spread unemployment. 

All  remember  the  soup  lines  and  the  de- 
mand for  governmental  aid. 

All  rememtjer  the  looting  of  stores  and  the 
rebellion  agaltut  foreclosureB. 

The  people  have  not  forgotten  tha 
holiday  leading  to  the  dortng  <tf  « 
banka. 


.*  « 
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with  all  b*nlu  doMd;  with  atlUoM  of  men 
md  VKMMB  WMMplojrwI.  Ttg96.  uMl  hun(ry; 
wtth  MOp  MMi  IB  eltlM  and  towns;  with 
;  loolMl  and  with  wtde- 
forecloauTM  aome- 
thlng  bad  to  ba  dona. 

The  old  d««l  had  cost  and  waa  ceatlng 
the  people  more  money  than  had  been  loat 
In  an  the  wan  In  which  we  had  been  en- 


It  waa  obvloaa  that  the  people  could  not 
protect  ttaaairifaB. 

Cttlea.  counttea,  and  the  SUtea  could 
neither  check  nor  relieve  the  misery,  sufler- 
belng  caused  by  the  de- 
broke  upon  the  people  in  Oc- 
tober or  1939. 

Coodltlona  finally  became  so  bad  that  It 
waj  not  a  qxMstlon  that  someihing  should 
ba  done,  but  rather  that  something  must  be 
done  and  done  at  once. 


A  remedy  in  the  form  of  a  program  waa  de- 
veloped and  placed  in  operation. 

What  waa  the  remedy  proposed? 

The  Mew  Deal  did  not  bring  about  the  de- 
praaaion  for  In  1932  the  depression  waa  al- 
ready here. 

The  New  Deal  was  the  remedy  proposed  to 
cure  the  ills  of  the  old  deal. 

Inasmuch  as  practically  all  the  people  were 
In  dUtrcaa.  practically  all  had  to  be  helped. 

Two  claaaea  of  relief  were  provided:  First, 
relief  to  tide  the  people  through 
awond.  policies  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent were  provided  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  terrible  times  the  people  were  experi- 
encing. 

The  temporary  relief  was  provided  by  such 
agencies  as  the  Works  Progreaa  Administra- 
tMma  (W.  P.  A.):  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
Mratloa  (N.  T.  A.) :  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Oovpa  (C.  C.  C):  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  (H.  O.  L.  C):  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  (A.  A.  A  ). 

Early  in  the  depression  the  Congress  de- 
clared that  a  national  emergency  existed:  an 
emergency  productive  of  wldaapread  unem- 
ployment; disorganizing  Indtistry:  burden- 
In?  interstate  an<;  foreign  commerce:  affect- 
ing the  public  welfare,  and  undermimug  the 
•laiMlM^  of  living  of  the  American  people. 

rmmmnt  to  such  declaration  the  National 
Becorery  Act  was  paased. 

Under  this  law  fair  competition  was  estab- 
lished: codea  were  agreed  to;  the  oil  indus- 
try waa  aubillaed;  relief  for  the  agrlciUtural 
Induatry  was  made  available;  and  a  program 
for  public  highway,  public  building  and  pub- 
licly owned  instrumentalities  and  faclli- 
tlea:  soil  conservation;  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement and  flood  control  was  undertalten. 

The  evidence  of  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram may  be  aeen  at  any  point  throtighout 
the  United  SUtea. 

As  the  ills  of  the  "old  deal"  were  cured 
the  depreaalon  abated  and  by  1939  prices  of 
farm  commodltiea  were  better,  unemploy- 
ment was  relieved  and  the  country  waa  en- 
joying a  dagree  of  proaperity  again. 

Juat  aa  faat  aa  theae  temporary  agencies 
and  policies  had  acrved  their  mlaalons  they 
war*  llquldatad  so  that  now  they  are  mat- 
tan  of  laMitf  only. 

Wbat  wan  acme  of  the  permanent  policiea 
pcovldad  taf  the  Congress  to  prevent  a  re- 
currmee  of  a  dai»glng  dapiaaalon? 

>TKm  (B-r.  c.) 


ymrmMftct 

Tb*  ftnt  New  Deal  law  paaaed  by  the  Con- 
frwi  «••  the  act  creating  the  ReconatrtK- 
tloB  Finance  Corporation. 

This  law  waa  paaaed  to  make  Federal  credit 
available  for  financial  Inatttutlona,  agrictU- 
ttara.  oommeroa.  and  Induatry. 

Later,  the  law  waa  broadened  to  relieve 
tfaalttuttoa  and  to  create  employment  by 
provtdlng  for  a  pubUc-worka  program. 

BUU  Uter.  the  law  was  amended  to  provide 
(or  toua  to  farmers  for  crop  production  and 
barraatlng. 


appropr  ated 


runda  wen 
and  the  dlstreas  was 

Question :  What  m 
our  banka.  trust  com 
ance  companies, 
ployed,  and  all  who  s^ve 
not  this  law  been  paa  ed? 

So  Koeccaaf  xil  has 
law  that  we  still  have 
only  our  domestic 
It  is  promoting  our 
substantial  part  of 
factoriea. 


loatu  were  made, 
iblleved. 

I  (ht  have  happened  to 

{ aniea,  railroads,  insur- 

factofea.  farmen.  the  unem- 

theae  groupa,  had 


be  in 


the  operation  of  this 

;he  B.  F.  C.  serving  not 

but.  In  addition. 

effort  by  financing  a 

defense  plants  and 


eco  oomy 


w  ir 


cur 


sav  ngs. 
meat  ed 


o  ir 


Another  New  Deal 
of  bank  depoaita. 

During  the  era  of 
trust  company  failur^ 
rencea. 

At  the  end  of  the 
SC.OOO  banks  and  whei 
depositors ,  as  well  as 
to  lose  their  life's 

The  old  deal  wit 
Ing  of  over  one-hall 
dreds  of  millions  of 
holders  and  depositor 

One  of  the  most 
cies  was  established 
Federal  Depoait 

Under  this  policy 
but  Instead   they  are 
and  the  most 

The  gtiaranty  of 
Deal  policy  and.  unl 
atay. 


milinUMCB    COWOSATIOM 

(V.  B  I.  o 

I  olicy  waa  the  guaranty 


1  be  old  deal,  bank  and 
were  common  occur - 

last  war  we  had  over 

a  failure  occurred  the 

:he  stockholden,  stood 


the  permanent  cloe- 

banks.  causing  hun- 

dallars  of  loss  to  stock- 


baiks 


ln4>ortant  New  Deal  poli- 
the  creation  of  the 
Insurance  Corporation. 

are  not  failing  now 

the  safeat.  soundest, 

In  hlatory. 

b4nk  deposits  is  a  New 

repealed,  is  here  to 


prosper<  us 


SBcvainxs  exchanck  commission  (a  c.  c.) 


For  generations 
had  been  issuing  and 
In  such  amounts  as 
all  without  legal 
without  any  Federal 

lifany  people  are 
1929  depreaalon  was 
speculation   in    worth 
stoclts,  bonds,  and 

The   Securities 
another  New  Deal 
and   aupervlae   the 
bonds  and  therefore 
securities  exchanges 
ter  markets  operating 
elgn  conimerce  and 

The  purpose  of  the 
maintenance  of  fair 
atock,  bond,  and 


I>a 


cons  :ructed 
un!  ess 


the 


Wl  lO 


This  law  provides 
in  sectirlng  electricity 
form  of  sttidies 
loans    to   cooperative  i 
financing  the 
Unca  to  furnish  electee 
peraons  in  rural  area 

Under  this  New 
lines  have  been 
the  country  and. 
gram  will  become  a 
in  aU  the  Statea  of 

Hence,  the  R.  K 
activity  and  thoee 
Deal  must  favor  the 
gram. 

■ociaL  aacuaiHr 

In  order  to  provide 
at  our  aenlor  citizens. 
health  aervlcea,  for 
blind  peraons.  the 
ctal  Security  Act  and 
be  uaed  In  cooperation 
maintaining  and 

The  old  deal 
children  and  the  bli4d 
they  could. 

For  otir  senior 
developed  the  Unit* 
provided  only  the  po  >r 


progr  un 


citiz  >na 


corpf}rations  and  exchanges 

filing  stocks  an  J  bonds 

he  public  would  buy, 

rul^  or  regulations  and 

s  upervision  whatever, 
convinced  that  the  great 
irougbt  about  by  the 
ess  or  near  worthless 
sec  jrities. 

Ex(  hange   Commission    Is 

pol  Icy  created  to  regulate 

it  suance  of  stocks    and 

o  regulate  the  several 

4nd  the  over-the-coun- 

in  interstate  and  for- 

l^irough  the  mails. 

act  waa  to  insure  the 
I  nd  honest  markets  in 
tranaactions. 


sectrity 

atniu.  xLccrmincAT  loi*  ADMnrisraATioN 
(a.    c.  A.) 


1  policy   transmission 
in  all  parts  of 
repealed,  thia  pro- 
permanent  institution 
Nation. 

is  another  New  Deal 

are  against  the  New 

abolition  of  this  pro- 


ACT    (8.  s.  A.) 

for  the  general  welfare 

or  maternal  and  chlld- 

cr|>pled  children,  and  fcr 

enacted  the  8o- 

has  provided  funds  to 

with  the  States  In 

dev^oplng  the  program. 

permitUd  crippled 
to  get  along  as  best 


Co  igress 


who  pioneered  and 
States,  the  old   deal 
houae. 


federal  aid  to  farmers 

such  aid  being  in  the 

investigations,  reports,  and 

for    the    purpose    of 

constrxiction  and  operation  of 

energy  to  farms  and 


Today  such  institutions  are  practically  non- 
existent and  will  never  been  seen  again  un- 
leas  the  New  Deal  program  la  repealed, 
aon.  coNsisvATioif  anvtca  (S.  c.  a.) 

This  program  was  provided  to  prevent  toil 
erosion  and  to  protect  and  Improve  the  food- 
and  feed-producing  lands  of  our  country. 

All  know  that  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
soil  for  the  production  of  our  food.  All 
know  that  for  many  years  soil  erosion  has 
been  destroying  many  milllona  of  acrea  of 
otir  farm  land. 

In  1935  the  New  Deal  set  up  a  Nation-wide 
soil  conservation  service  for  the  purpoee  of 
saving  the  fertility  of  oiu'  aoil. 

Already,  with  the  guidance  of  this  service, 
soil -conservation  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized all  over  the  Nation  by  the  farmers  and 
landowners. 

If  this  New  Deal  soil -conservation  program 
Is  not  abollEhed,  it  will  stop  erosion  and  de- 
pletion, conserve  the  soil,  restore  our  for- 
ests, reduce  dust  storms  and  control.  11  not 
prevent,  floods. 

If  the  so-called  New  Deal  becomes  the 
paramount  issue  in  the  November  election, 
and  if  the  anti-New  Deal  party  wins,  then 
the  Congress  will  have  a  direct  and  positive 
mandate  to  repeal  all  the  laws  passed  and  the 
policies  Inaugurated  during  the  past  12  years 
for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  masaea 
of  the  people. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  vote  against 
the  so-called  New  Deal  is  a  vote  against  such 
policies  as  the  old-age  pension  system,  aid 
to  crippled  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind. 

Such  a  vote  will  be  construed  as  being 
against  the  Federal  supervision  of  the  issu- 
ance of  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  and,  in 
addition,  such  a  vote  will  be  construed  as 
being  against  the  continuance  of  the  rural 
electrification  program,  against  the  guaran- 
tee of  bank  deposits,  against  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  against  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  against 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  against  the 
entire  Farm  Security  Administration  includ- 
ing the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Government  has  relinquished  all  con- 
trol over  the  planting  of  crops,  but  such 
benefits  as  soil  conservation,  loans  on  farm 
commodities,  and  the  broad  program  of  farm 
loans  generally  ^-iU  be  retained  unless  the 
whole  so-called  New  Deal  la  scrapped. 

aicoND  wo8u>  waa 

In  1939.  at  the  Identical  time  when  the 
people  were  working  out  of  the  depression, 
the  Second  World  War  broke  upon  the  world, 
and  then  on  December  7.  1941.  our  cotmtry 
was  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  that  fateful  day  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  under  a  strict  war  economy 
rather  than  under  the  program  provided  for 
a  peace-loving  people  residing  In  a  peaceful 
Nation. 

In  order  to  meet  the  concentrated  power 
of  our  enemies  we  have  had  to  concentrate 
our  economic  and  military  power  in  the 
hands  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  heads 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps  and  the 
departmenta  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  clothing,  feeding,  and  equipping  our 
armed  forces  as  well  as  our  people  here  at 
home. 

In  order  to  mobilize  and  concentrate  our 
power  we  have  had  to  do  things  that  we 
would  not  even  consider  in  times  of  peace. 

Since  the  war  started,  conditions  have 
been  and  are  abnormal,  and  our  people  ahould 
realize  that  the  things  being  done  are  war 
necessities  and  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  will  ceaae  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over. 

At  that  time  our  major  task  will  be  to 
promptly  liquidate  the  war  agencies,  thereby 
permitting  the  people  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  aa  quickly  aa  poaslble. 

BtraxAUs,  BtnoAUCXAn,  and  bubeaitcbact 
During  the  coming  campaign  we  shall  hear 
much  about  bureaus,  bureaucrata,  and  bu- 
reaucracy; hence,  an  explanation  la  In  order. 
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A  bureau  is  a  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment such  aa  the  Bureau  of  Bugravlng  and 
Printing,  which  prlnta  aU  our  paper  money 
and  all  the  various  f^rma  of  stamps  and 
bonds. 

Then  we  have,  among  othera,  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  which  collects  the 
taxes;  the  Bureau  of  Standards;  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  the  Bureau  of  Census;  the 
Bureau  of  Pensions;  the  Weather  Bureau;  the 
Btireau  of  Education;  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 
the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  the  Biueau  of  Pria- 
ons;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry;  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  This  Bureau  was  created 
to  Investigate  and  suppress  crime. 

Likewise,  the  special  agencies  created  to 
help  the  people  work  out  of  the  depreaalon 
and  to  help  win  the  war  an  additional  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government. 

The  War  Production  Board,  the  Office  o* 
Price  Administration,  the  Office  of  Censor- 
ship, the  Selective  Service  System,  the  War 
ftood  Administration,  the  War  Shipping 
Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  all  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government. 

The  officials  managing  these  departments, 
l>oards.  and  commissions  are  sometimes 
called  bureaucrats,  and  the  aervlces  pro- 
vided are  by  some  called  a  bureaucratic  form 
of  government. 

If  we  are  to  have  these  services,  we  must 
have  the  bureaus,  and  to  have  the  buieaus 
we  must  have  men  and  women  to  supervise 
and  perform  the  work. 

Who  Is  there  among  us  who  would  abolish 
the  tax  collector? 

Who  would  abolUh  the  takere  of  the  cen- 
sus; the  forecasters  of  the  weather,  or  the 
Inspectors  of  our  mines? 

Who  would  abolish  the  coiners  and  print- 
ers of  oiu:  money;  the  writers  of  our  pension 
checks;  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  or  the 
investigators  and  detectore  of  crime? 

Those  who  oppose  the  New  Deal  deny 
that  they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  deal. 

Instead,  they  say  that  they  favor  a  better 
deal. 

Those  who  support  and  defend  the  New 
Deal  aa  herein  defined  say  to  those  who  op- 
pose that  at  any  time  they  suggest  and  bring 
forth  a  better  deal  the  Democratic  Party 
will  support  their  proposal. 


Difcst    of    Legislation    Enacted    by    the 
ScTenty-eif hth  Confre$s,  First  Setiioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KINTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  digest  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Seventy-eignth 
Congress  in  its  first  session  beginning 
January  6.  1943.  and  ending  December 

21. 1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao. 
a<  follows: 

DIOBT  OF  UMI8LATION,  SXVXNTT-XXCHTH  COH- 
CBBBS,  FnUBT  SKSSIOM,  JAITOABT  «.  1M3- 
Dbcxmbcb  31,  1943 

aobicitltubx 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(Approved  July   18.   194S.  PubUc  I*w   151, 
78th  Cong.) 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  pri- 
marily a  lending  institution  establlBhed  for 


the  purpoee  of  financing  the  carrying  and 
orderly  markeUng  of  agriculture  producu. 
The  corporation  was  created  by  order  of  the 
President.  October  Ifl.  1933,  and  haa  con- 
tinued to  ftmctlon  by  authority  of  various 
acta  of  Congress. 

This  legislation  authorl«ed  the  corporation 
to  continue  its  function  and  duties  until 
December  31.  I»i8. 

(Approved  Dec.  23,  1943,  Public  Law  219.  78th 
Cong.) 
Continued  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion as  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes  until 
February  17,  1944.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  was  subaequently  extended  to 
June  SO,  1945  by  Public  Law  240,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session,  approved 
February  28,  1944. 

Farm   labor 

(Approved  Apr.  29,  1943.  Public  Law  45,  78th 
Cong.) 
Appropriation  of  826.100,000  ^-as  made  by 
Congress  to  remain  available  until  December 
81,  1943,  for  the  recruiting,  placement,  trans- 
portation, subsistence,  and  health  <rf  ade- 
quate farm  labor  for  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  agricultwe  commodities  es- 
sential to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Thua 
the  farm  manpower  shortage  in  specific  areaa 
was  largely  alleviated  by  Introducing  workers 
from  areaa  having  a  reserve. 

Feed  for  livestock  and  poultry 

(Approved  Dec.  22,  1943,  Public  Law  211,  78th 
Cong.) 
ThU  act  permitted  the  importation  from 
foreign  ccuntries,  free  of  duty,  during  a 
period  of  90  days,  of  certain  grains  and  other 
products  to  be  used  for  livestock  and  poultry 
feed.  Domestic  supplies  were  temporarily 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  increased 
production  for  war.  This  act  suspended  for 
2  months  the  increase  in  the  Social  Security 
employment  tax  under  the  Federal  Insur-  I 
ance  Contributions  Act,  contlnxiing  the  old 
rate  of  1  percent  until  Congress  should  have 
sufficient  time  to  examine  the  proposal  to 
revise  the  2-percent  increase  called  for  in 
the  law. 

CIVIL    SEBVICX 

Overtime  pay 

(Approved  May  7,  1943,  Public  Law  49.  78th 
Cong.) 
Overtime  compensation  was  provided  In 
this  act  for  Government  employees.  In  line 
with  the  Increase  of  houra  and  heavier  duties 
necessitated  by  the  war,  increaaea  In  pay 
were  provided  throughout  the  Government 
service  on  a  part  with  aimilar  Increaaes  in 
private  industry. 

HICHWATS  AND  BOAOS 

Federal  aid  for  highway  eonttruction 

(Approved    July   18.    1943,   Public  Law   148, 

78th  Cong.) 

This  act  provided  for  the  continuation  of 
the  avallabUlty  of  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  use  of  the  States  In  building  highways 
and  roads;  time  for  Its  use  was  extended  for 
1  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Shortage  of  manpower  and  materlala  pre- 
vents the  States  in  many  instaucea  from  tu- 
Ing  theae  funds  during  the  war  so  that  a 
backlog  of  construction  and  repair  work  haa 
been  created  which  wUl  provide  work  for 
war  veterans  and  unemployed  former  war 
worken  after  the  war  is  terminated.  Thl* 
act  also  authorizea  a  survey  and  report  on 
the  need  for  expreas  highways. 

On  January  12.  1944.  the  President  sub- 
mitted the  report  of  the  National  Inter- 
regional Highway  Committee  to  Congreaa 
(H.  Doc.  879,  78th  Cong).  This  report  out- 
lines a  broad  program  of  national-Wftoway 
construction  for  the  poet -war  era. 


XOUBIMO 

National  defense  housinf 
(Approved  Mar.  28.  1943.  Public  Law  If,  78th 
Cong.) 
By    increasing    authorisation   for    defenae 
housing  from  8800,000.000  to  81.200.000.000 
provUlon  was  made  for  decent  housing  to 
take  care  of  war  vrorkera  in  congested  areaa 
and  in  new  industrial  areas  where  adequaU 
housing  did  not  ex<st  before. 
(Approved  July  7,  1943,  Public  Law  119.  78th 
Cong.) 
Authorised  an  additional  8800.000.000  for 
defense  housing  as  necessitated  by  expanding 
war   production    accompanied   by    IncreMCi 
employment    and    greater   concentration  lot 
manpower  in  indunrlal  areas. 
(Approved   July    15,    1943,  Public   Law    150, 
78th  Cong.) 

f  Congresa  increraed  the  appropriation  for 
Icommunity  facilities  In  defense -housing  areaa 
iby  8200.000.000.  This  appropriation,  provid- 
ing for  better  recreational  facilities  in  defense 
housing  areas,  aided  In  bringing  about  more 
stable  morale  conditiona  in  these  areas  and 
thus  more  efficient  and  effective  war  produc- 
tion. 

nCMIGBATION 

Chinese 
(Approved  Dec.  17,  1943.  Public  Law  199,  78th 
Cong.) 
Congreas  passed  the  act  repealing  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Acts  and  granting  a  prefer- 
ence up  to  75  percent  of  the  Chinese  quota, 
vrlth  certain  limitations,  to  Chinese  bom 
and  resident  in  China.  The  right  of  natural- 
ization was  extended  to  Chinese  persons  or 
persons  of  Chineee  descent.  This  act  waa 
pas-sed  In  full  recognition  of  the  friendship 
and  mutuality  of  aspirations  of  the  two 
nations  on  a  basis  of  racial  respect  and 
understanding. 

PHnJPPINB  ISLANDS 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the 

Philippines 

(Approved  Nov.  12.  1943.  Public  Law  186,  78th 

Cong.) 

This  act  continues  In  office  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Philippines  untU 
the  normal  functions  of  government  can  be 
restored  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Japaneae-sponsored  puppet  regime  la 
thus  served  notice  that  ita  acU  are  under 
scrutiny  and  that  collaboration  with  Japan 
will  bring  no  permanent  political  advantage 
In  the  light  of  Inevitable  victory  by  the 
United  Nations.  Thiu,  the  loyal  population 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  strengthened  and 
fortified  agalnat  the  Immediate  future  until 
the  day  of  final  deliverance  from  the  enemy. 

rUBLIC  LAMm 

Cblumbia  Basin  Project 
(Approved  Mar.  10,  1948.  Public  Law  8,  78th 
Cong.) 
This  act  provided  authority  to  prevent 
epeculaUon  In  lands  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project.  It  permits  an  agreement  between 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  organize  and  further  develop 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project.  Thia  legU- 
lation  alse  provides  safeguards  for  the  in- 
vestment of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
InvestmenU  of  the  settlers  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  from  the  speculative  real-estate  prac- 
tices of  private  operators. 

BWmOCAI.  TBAOS 
Foreign  trade  agreements 
(Approved  June  7,  1943.  Public  Law  66.  78th 
Cong.) 
The  President  in  this  act  la  authorised  to 
enter   into  foreign-trade   agreements,   for  a 
further  period  of  2  yeara.  untU  June  12.  194». 
and  to  suspend  such  agreements  when  dls- 
erimlnatory   treatment   of 
merce  results  from  the  operat 
national  cartels.    TUs  potley  «f 
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MCfUTi  IntematloiMl  trad*  reatrlctlons  by 
■jtthfiili  nf  ducct  tntenMtkonai  collaboraUon 
Hi  wtUng  up  blUteral  agrecmenu  bad  been 
extended  to  31  natloiu  since  1934.  Approval 
Of  thU  program  baa  been  of  ipeciflc  value  to 
Cntted  States  ahtppera  and  producers  and  has 
greatly  implemented  tmr  diplomatic  policy 
of  tbe  gcod  neighbor. 

•SLacnv*  snvTCB 
Fatherf  draft 
(Approved  Dec.  6.  1943.  Public  Law  197.  78tb 
Cong.) 
Tbls  law  provides  for  tbe  delaying  of  In- 
duettcna  of  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  as  long 
•a  poMibte  without  affecting  tbe  xisual  regu- 
lar and  orderly  flow  of  required  manpower 
into  the  armed  forces  according  to  quota 
aehcdtiles  Occupational  defermenu  were 
tlgbtened  by  becoming  subject  to  review  by 
the  appeal  board  fcr  the  area  In  which  the 
ragtatrant  is  employed.  Provision  waa  also 
mad*  lor  setting  up  a  board  to  review  and 
NCommend  changes  In  physical,  mental,  and 
■oral  qualifications  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
MHlDe  Corps. 

Covrrnment  employees  deferment 

Approved  Apr.  8.  1943.  Public  Law  23.  78th 
Cong.  I 
Deferment  of  Government  employees  from 
military  service  was  stabilized  and  regulated 
by  tbls  act.  Provlalon  was  made  for  the 
aetting  up  of  committees  In  the  agencies  and 
departments  for  the  purpose  of  review  and 
recommendation  of  deferments  pmtiant  to 
bwutive  Order  9309.  March  6.  1943.  Power 
to  request  deferment  was  removed  from  the 
hamls  of  bureau  chiefs  and  personnel  and 
llty  placed  with  aptclal  committees 
for  that  puvpoM. 

socut  sacuuTT 
Empkiyment  tax 

(Approved  Dec.  23.  1943.  Pub.  Law  211, 

78tb  Cong.) 
Tbe  Increaae  In  the  Social  Security  Employ- 
ment Tax  paid  by  employees  and  employers 
waa  suspended  for  the  first  2  months  of  1944 
and  the  former  rate  of  1  percent  waa  con- 
tlntMd  for  that  period.  This  act  enablfd 
Ooogress  to  review  the  Involved  pay-roll  tax 
Bituatlon  to  effect  a  final  agreement  and  set- 
tlement of  the  percentage  to  be  withheld  for 
1944.  By  temporarily  freezing  the  current 
tax  at  the  pact  level  of  1  parcant.  Congreaa 
prawnted  a  atata  of  utter  oonfuaton  develop- 
ing aoMttg  awnployars  and  employeea  in  caae 
ConglMi  WH*  to  rvvtM  the  2- percent  Ux  aa 
prov<d>1  in  tha  existing  law.  More  than 
MjONjOOO  paraona  wotild  be  varioualy  affected 
fef  Mich  changes  and  industry  would  have 
fBMMl  It  naeaaaary  to  revia*  complicated 
bookJucping  proceduraa. 

JfaMmMf  MMl  ehm  velfare 

la.  IMS.  Public  Law  135. 
Tttb  Cong.) 

lb*  following  stmis  were  appropriated  for 
tlia  flaeal  ymt  1944  to  be  uaed  for  maternal 
and  cbt'd  care: 

1.  tiXTOjOOO  appropriated  for  granta  to 
Butea  lor  tbe  purpose  of  enabling  aaeb  8Uta 
to  astand  and  improve  services  for  praoMtlng 
tlM  liaalth  of  mothers  and  children,  as  au- 
tluviaad  in  title  V.  part  1.  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  approved  August  14.  1986  (43 
U.  &  C   701). 

X  •3.870.000  appropriated  to  extend  and 
Inprova  aenrtcaa  for  crippled  chUdren.  as  au- 
tbcnaad  tn  titto  ▼.  part  2.  ot  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  approved  August  14.  1985  (42 
U.  8  C.  711). 

3.  $1,510,030  appropriated  for  care  of  home- 
leas  or  neglected  children,  or  chUdren  in  dan- 
ger of  bceoateg  delinquent,  aa  authorized  In 
tlUe  V.  part  8.  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
aWutad  August  14.  1&S6  (42  U.  8.  C  721). 

i  Four  mlUioa  four  htmdred  tbotisand 
(!oUars  appropriated  for  emergency  mater- 
nity aad  tetant  caie  to  provide  In  addi- 
Uoa  to  atmllar  services  otherwise  anOUble. 


medical,  nuralng.  and 
infant  care  for  wires 
men  In  the  armed 
SUtee. 

(Approved  Oct.  1,  1M3 
Con 

Eighteen    million 
dollars  additional    a 
for    the    flacal    year 
maternity  and   Infant 
similar  services  otherwiM 
and  infants  of  enlisted 
grades  in  the  armed 
States.    This  large  a 
a  greater  exten8l<jn  of  t 
who  are  least  able  to 


h^pltal  maternity  and 

Infants  of  enlisted 

ftirces   of   the    United 


si: 

pp  ropriatlon 


hundred   thousand 

was  made 

1944    for    emergency 

care.   In   addition   to 

available  for  wives 

men  of  the  lower  paid 

orcea  of  the   United 

pp^prlatlon  provides  for 

is  type  of  aid  to  those 

for  It. 


pay 


vrreaANS  Ain>  AXMq> 
Dependents 
(Approved   Nov.    28. 


roacis  BCMErrrs 
transportation 

Public    Law    193. 


143. 


78th  Ct)ng.) 
Transportation    of 


he 


Ccrps. 


household  effects  of 
of  the  Navy.  Marine 
was  provided  under  thl 
a  transfer  to  sea  duty  i 
is  ordered  to  a  place  In 
quarters  are  available 
tary  necessity  the 
mitted  to  follow;  or  in 
ation  is  necessary  for 
relieve  congestion. 

Disabled  solditi's 

(Approved  Dec.  17.  1943 

Con  : 


dependents    and 

pei^onnel  on  active  duty 

and  Coast  Guard 

act  In  cases  wherein 

Involved;  or  transfer 

vhlch  no  Government 

for  reasons  of  mlli- 

depfendents  are  not  per- 

cases  in  which  evacu- 

ailitary  reasons  or  to 


The  amount  of 
rltorlal  homes  for  the 
dlers  and  sailors  of  the 
creased   from   9240    to 
each  person. 

Merchant  mafine 


Federkl  aid  to  State  or  Ter- 
s  ipport  of  disabled  sol- 
United  States  was  In- 
$300   per   annum    for 


(Approved  Jiuie  23.  194 } 
Cons) 


Thia  act  extended 
persons  leaving  their 
the  merchant  marine. 


re  i 


ind 


Per.»ono/ 

(Approved  Oct.  27.  194: 
Coi^ 

This    act   provided 
ofBcera,  enlisted  men. 
when  operating  as 
United  Statea.  for 
destroyed  In  such 
such  property  destroy^ 
tlon  or  ship  sinkings 
heavy  financial  burder 
eluded  under  the 


8t*sieemen's 
(Approved  May  10, 


Coig  ) 


Appropriated 
faculties  for 
naval  and  Marine 
(Approved  Oct.  26,  194  i 


Cor]  a 


Coig.) 


Under  thia  act 
Increased  from  $12  to 
and  from  $10  to  $20  fo 
Substantial  Increases 
dependent  parents, 


(Approved  July  13,  1 


Congress  passed 
liberalizing  and 
administrative 
pertaining  to 
tlrement  beneflu 
Administration. 

Veterans'  fn.^iirance 

(Approved  Mar.  23.  1943 


Thia  act  provided  fo 
of  expiring  &-year  level 


Public  Law  158,  78tb 
) 


and  sailors 
Public  Law  202,  78th 
) 


benefits 
Public  Law  87.  78th 


mployment  rights  to 
pttsitlons  for  services  in 


iroperty 
Public  Law  176.  78th 
.) 

or   reimbursement   of 

civilian  employees. 

of  the  Navy  of  the 

proi^rty  lost,  damaged,  or 

Replacement  of 

or  lost  in  naval  ac- 

heretofore  placed  a 

on  the  personnel  tn- 

bencAts  of  tbls  act. 


pait 


ser  ice. 


hid 


dependents  benefits 
1943,  Public  Law  51,  78th 


$2.0001000   for  expansion   of 
hospltali^itlon  of  dependenu  of 
personnel. 

Public  Law  174,  78th 


allowftincea  for  children  were 

»30  for  the  first  child. 

each  additional  child. 

vere  alao  provided  for 

sli  ters.  or  brothers. 


Veterans'  Ac  ministration 


Public  Law  144.  78th 
CoAg.) 

let  lalation  providing  for 
makl  3g  more  uniform  tbe 
provlsl  ana  In    veterans'   laws 
compens  itlon.  pension,  and  re- 
pay ible  by  the  Veterans' 


benefits 
Public  Law  13, 


78th 


Cong.) 


an  automatic  renewal 

premium  term  policies 


of  those  In  active  military  or  naval  service 
and  certain  other  personnel  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Veterans'  rehabilitation  benefits 

(Approved  Mar.  24.  1943.  Public  Law  18,  78th 
Cong.) 
Vocational  rehabilitation  to  overcome 
handicaps  was  provided  In  this  act  for  any 
honorably  discharged  person  who  served  In 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at  any 
time  after  December  6,  1941. 

WAX    riMANCC 

Lend-lease  extension 

(Approved  Mar.  11.  1943.  Public  Law  9.  78tb 
Cong.) 

The  powers  of  the  President  under  the 
original  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941  (Public  Law 
11,  78th  Cong.)  were  extended  by  1  year. 
Congress  voted  this  extension  In  alQrmlng  the 
substantial  success  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram in  shortening  and  winning  the  war  by 
means  of  reciprocal  aid  between  all  tbe 
United  Nations. 

Lend-lease  appropriations 

(Approved  June  14,  1943.  Public  Law  70. 
78th  Cong.) 
Pursuant  to  the  Increasing  demands  of 
offensive  warfare.  Congress  appropriated 
$6,273,620,000  additional  for  the  purposes  of 
lend-lease. 

Monetary  stabilization 

(Approved  Apr.  29.  1943.  Public  Law  42.  78th 
Cong.) 

This  act  extended  until  June  30.  1945,  au- 
thority contained  In  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1943,  as  amended  (Public  Law  87,  73d 
Cong.).  Continuation  of  the  stabilization 
fund  was  provided.  This  fund  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
value  of  the  United  States  dollar  abroad  thus 
aiding  in  preserving  an  equitable  balance  and 
an  even  flow  of  international  trade.  In- 
creased activities  under  lend-lease  made  con- 
tinuation of  stabilization  an  Imperative  part 
of  the  war  program. 

Pay-as-you-go  taxes 

(Approved    June    9.    1943.    Public    Law    88, 

78th  Cong.) 

This  act  provides  for  the  current  payment 
of  Individual  Income  taxes,  at  the  source, 
whereas  In  the  past  a  person  at  the  cloae  of 
the  year  ailed  out  an  Income-tax  form  and 
paid  taxes  In  a  lump  sum.  or  In  Installments, 
during  the  following  year.  Thus  current  In- 
come was  bearing  the  burden  of  old  taxes 
and  m  many  cases  the  Federal  Government 
waa  unable  to  collect  these  taxes.  In  collect- 
ing at  the  source  of  Income  the  taxpayer  has 
been  relieved  of  tbe  neceaslty  of  withholding 
Income  for  tax  purposes  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  more  certain  of  tax  collections. 
In  addition,  servicemen  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $1,500  over  the  regular 
amount  of  exemption. 

WAX  paoaccxmoN 

Antistrike  legislation 

(Passed  over  veto.  June  25.  1943.  Public  Law 
89,  78th  Cong.) 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  was  pasaed  by 
Congresa  for  the  purpose  of  halting  strikes 
and  other  labor  disturbances  in  plants, 
mines,  or  facilities  producing  articles  or  ma- 
terials useful  or  necessary  to  the  war  effort. 
Provision  was  contained  for  Government 
seizure  of  plants  so  affected  or  about  to  be 
affected  by  labor  difBculties.  Penalties  were 
Incliided  for  persons  who  instigate,  coerce, 
conspire.  Induce,  or  encourage  any  person 
aiding  in  any  strikes,  lock-outs,  slow-downs, 
or  other  interruptions  or  Interference  with 
prodtictlon  and  operation.  One  aectlon  of 
this  act  prohibited  campaign  contributions 
by  labor  organizations.  This  act  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  who  did  not  disagree  with 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  act  (S.  Doc. 
75,  78th  Cong.,  ist  sees.)   but  believed  that 
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tbe  methods  to  enforce  compliance  would  not 
prove  to  be  satisfactory.  Congress  passed  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  over  the  Presidential 
veto  In  afOrmlng  Its  belief  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  guaranties  necessary 
to  protect  the  Nation's  war  production. 
Civilian  employees  of  contracton  toith  ths 

United  States 
(Approved  Dec.  23.  1943,  Public  Law  216.  78tb 
Cong.) 
This  act  amended  that  of  December  2,  1943 
(Public  Law  784,  77th  Cong.)  in  providing 
for  continuation  of  100  percent  of  average 
weekly  wage  of  those  civilian  workera  who 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  for 
pa3rment  to  dependents  of  70  percent  of  such 
weekly  wage. 

Diving  duty  pay  increase 
(Approved  Apr.  10.  1943.  Public  Law  33,  78th 
Cong.) 
This  act  recognized  the  dangers  and  haz- 
ards of  diving  duty,  as  well  aa  tbe  technical 
skill  and  specialized  training  required  in  such 
work.  Diving  duty  pay  waa  increased  by  $5 
to  $30  per  month,  over  the  old  rate,  and  by 
$6  per  hour  for  work  under  extremely  hazard- 
ous conditlona. 

Female  physicians  and  surgeons 
(Approved  Aprr*16,  1943,  Public  Law  38.  78th 
Cong.) 
The  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  ability 
of  women  surgeons  and  physicians  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Government  In  thia  act, 
which  provided  for  their  commission  In  the 
Army  and  Navy  Reserve,  receiving  the  same 
pay  and  allowances,  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Naval  Reserve  of 
the  Navy. 

Induction  limitations  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps 

(Approved  Mar.  31,  1943,  Public  Law  20, 

78th  Cong.) 
By  this  time  the  shipbuilding  and  training- 
station  construction  programs  of  the  Navy 
were  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  there  were 
adequate  facilities  for  training  men  and  new 
fighting  craft  for  them  to  use  against  the 
enemy.  All  previous  restrictions  on  the  num- 
ber of  inductions  into  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  were  lifted  by  this  act  of  Congress. 

Landing  and  auxiliary  craft  corutructUm 
(Approved  May  26,  1943,  Public  Law  61,  78th 
Cong  ) 
With  the  halting  of  further  Axis  expansion 
In  Russia.  Africa,  and  the  Orient  by  the  fall 
of  1942  and  the  beginning  of  the  drive  upon 
the  fortress  of  Europe  and  Pacific  islands, 
the  oonatructlon   and   planning  of   landing 
craft  of  all  types  was  more  clearly  defined  as 
tha   future   course   of   the   campaigns   took 
ahape.     Such  construction  was  thus  able  to 
n>HK^>  UM  of  the  knowledge  gained  In  battle 
and  recent   technological  advances  in   boat 
and  shipbuilding  research.    Preparing  for  the 
aMftUlt  on  the  Continent,  Congress  author- 
ized   the    conversion    and    construction    of 
1.000,000  tons  of  landing  craft  and  auxUlary 
craft  suiUble  for  amphibious  operations  and 
for  intra  shore-based  forces  and  '-^t  servicea. 
(Approved  June  17.  1943.  Public  Law  76,  78th 
Cong.) 
In  addition  to  the  authorlaatlon  for  1.000,- 
000  tons  of  landing  craft  (Public  I^w  61,  78th 
Cong  ) .    Congress    authorized    construction 
and  converaton  at  14)00.000  tons  of  auxiliary 
craft  for  offensive  use  of  the  Navy. 
(Approved  Dec.  17,  1948,  Public  Law  204,  78th 
Cong.) 
An   additional  2,500,000  tons  of  auxiliary 
vessels,  landing  craft,  and  district  craft  was 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Manporcer  shortage 

(Approved  Dec  23.  1943,  Public  Law  217.  78th 

Cong.) 

The  Farm  Labor  Act  (PubUc  Law  45,  18th 

Cong.)  was  extended  until  January  31,  1914, 


and  provision  waa  included  for  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  continue  use  of  funds 
to  facilitate  tbe  movement  of  Mexican  and 
Canadian  nationals  to  the  United  States  for 
lndu.<;tnal  and  railroad  employment,  eaaen- 
tlal  to  the  war  effort.  Severe  labor  shortages 
In  the  field  of  transportation,  repair,  and 
maintenance  was  effectively  lessened  by  this 
program  of  employing  workers  from  our 
neighbor  natlona. 

Military  appropriation 
(Ai^roved  July  1,  1943.  Public  Law  106.  78th 
Cong.) 
Tbe  Military  Bstabllshment  appropriation 
for  the  flacal  year  1944  was  $59,034,839,673. 
Of  this  sum  the  Air  Corps  received  $23,655,- 
481,000. 
Vaval  station  and  public  works  construction 

(Approved  Mar.  26.  1943.  Public  Law  19,  78th 
Cong  ) 

Naval  war  activities  required  the  construc- 
tion of  vast  shore  stations  and  facilities,  in- 
cluding public  works  such  as  roads,  bulldlnga, 
accessories,  and  services.  For  the  necessary 
immediate  construction  work  $1,256,807,000 
was  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Navy  appropriation 

(Approved  June  26,  1943.  PubUc  Law  92,  78th 
Cong.) 

Congress  passed  the  $27,434,000,000  Navy 
appropriation  biU  for  the  fiscal  year  1944; 
$6,324,120,000  of  this  stmi  was  Included  for 
new  construction  and  replacement  of  naval 
craft  of  all  t3rpes  and  classes  and  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  these  vessels. 

Nuraes  for  war  and  home  fronts 

(Approved  June  15,  1943,  PubUc  Law  74,  78th 
Cong.) 

In  Europe  and  Asia  and  on  the  Islands  of 
the  South  Pacific  as  the  tempo  of  offensive 
war  increased,  casualty  figures  rose.  At  home, 
the  longer  hours  of  work  In  business  and 
Industry,  general  war  fatigue  and  tension 
paved  the  way  for  numerous  miiK)r  and  some 
major  civUian  aUments,  all  damaging  to  the 
requirements  for  Increased  war  production. 
A  greater  supply  <rf  nurses  was  Imperative  on 
the  war  fronU  and  at  home.  Congress 
promptly  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the 
training  of  nurses  for  the  armed  forces,  civil- 
ian and  Government  hospitals,  health  agen- 
cies and  war  industries  by  providing  grants 
to  institutions  training  nurses.  Tuition  fees 
and  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Pharmacy  Corpt 

(Approved  July  12.  1943,  Public  Law  ISO,  78th 
Cong.) 
ThU  act  eeUblisbed  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  a  corpa  to  be  known  as  the 
Pharmacy  Corps.  Recognition  was  thua  given 
to  the  outstanding  services  of  the  pharmacists 
of  the  Nation  In  aiding  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Protection  of  vestela  and  porU 

(Approved  JiUy  9.  1943.  Public  Law  127,  78th 
Cong.) 

This  act  provided  severe  penalties  for  the 
willful  violation  of  regulations  or  orders  re- 
specting the  protection  or  security  of  veaaeU, 
harbors,  ports,  or  water-front  facllitiea. 

Silver  for  war  and  eivWan  needs 

(Approved  July  9,  1943,  Public  Law  137,  78th 
Cong.) 
For  war  and  civilian  usee  Congreaa  author- 
ized the  releaae  of  sUver,  held  or  owned  by  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  6 
months  after  the  present  war.  The  disap- 
pearance of  many  metals  from  the  world 
market  necessiUted  uee  of  substitutes.  SU- 
ver was  held  In  great  quantities  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  many  urgent  war  and  civilian 
needs  could  thus  be  adequately  met  by  the 
substitution  of  silver. 


TeiOinieal-tndustnal  education  for  toidien 
(Approved  Mar.  6.  1943,  PubUc  Law  — , 
78th  Cong.) 
Amending  Public  Law  436.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  this  act  deleted  the  2  percent 
limitation  heretofore  Impoaed  on  the  num- 
ber of  Army  personnel  who  might  be  deUlled 
as  students  at  technical,  professional,  and 
other  educational  inatltutlons.  or  as  student 
observers  and  Investigators  at  Industrial 
plants,  hospitals,  and  other  places.  Thia  pro- 
vided a  greater  c^>portunlty  for  to-eenrlee 
training  of  a  larger  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  afforded  the  Army  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  sources  of  war  production  In 
thU  oountry  aa  well  aa  providing  a  pool  of 
highly  trained  men  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
version of  occupied  territory  abroad. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(Approved  July  6.  1943,  Public  Law  113, 
78th  Cong.) 
Amendmenta  to  the  Vocational  RehabtUta- 
tlon  Act  of  1943  provided  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  war  and  other  disabled  In- 
dividuala  through  State  plans  approved  by 
the  Federal  Security  Admlnlsttator;  and  al- 
lowed a  minimum  of  60  days  after  meeting 
of  State  leglslattires  for  compliance  with 
such  act. 

Removed  the  limitations  on  the  amount  to 
be  paid  SUtes  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
upon  approval  by  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator, and  extended  provlsiona  of  the  act 
to  include  Alaska  and  the  District  of  <3o- 
Itmabia. 

Provided  for  payment  to  the  States  of 
administrative  expenses  and  (1)  necessary 
expendlttires  for  vocational  rehablUtatlon 
services  for  war -disabled  civilians;  (2)  one- 
half  of  expendittires  for  rehabilitation  and 
medical  examinations  where  necessary  to 
determine  eliglbUlty.  and  neceaaary  expendi- 
tures of  disabled  individuals  (including  cor- 
rective surgery,  therapeuUc  treatment,  and 
hospitalization  where  such  wUl  reduce 
handicaps  to  employment:  transportation, 
occupational  Ucenses.  equipment,  etc.: 
prosthetic  devices  essential  to  employment; 
and  maintenance  during  training);  (8)  full 
costs  of  States  unable  to  provide  funds  prior 
to  July  1,  1945,  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
State  per  capita  Incomes. 

Authorized  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator to  make  studies  with  respect  to 
abiUtlca  of  handicapped  individuals  mud  to 
train  necessary  peraonnd. 

War  contract  fees 

(Approved  July  14,  1943,  PubUc  Law  149, 
78th  Cong.) 
The  payment  of  excessive  fees  or  eompen- 
satlon  in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
war  oontracU  was  prohibited  by  this  act. 
In  negotiation  of  war  contract*  there  had 
been  numerous  Instances  wherein  large  fees 
had  been  paid  to  so-called  contact  men  or 
middlemen  who  presumed  to  otfar  their 
services  to  industry  at  excessive  rstes  In 
making  contacU  with  war  agencies.  This 
act  defined  as  subcontracts  aU  those  con- 
tracts where  fees  or  commtsatona  are  con- 
tingent upon  actual  procurement  or  amount 
of  tbe  contract,  or  under  which  any  part  of 
the  servicea  consist  of  the  soUclUtlon  or 
procixrement  of  the  Government  contract. 
Such  contracts  were  then  made  subject  to 
renegotiation  and  the  prohibition  against 
payment  of  contingent  fees  and  commis- 
sions for  procurement  of  Government  con- 
tracts would  become  effective  since  commls- 
aiona  and  fees  could  not  be  mcluded  by  the 
contractor  as  a  part  of  his  cost  statement  In 
the  renegotiation  proceedings. 

Women's  Army  Corpa 

(Approved  July  1.  1948,  PubUc  Law  110. 
78th  Cong  ) 

The  Women's  Army  AuxUlary  Corps  waa 
formaUy  constituted  a  part  o<  the  Army  of 
the  United  SUtea  for  the  duration  flC  the 
present  war  and  6  months  thereafter. 
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tatonuUlMMl  tnd* 

_  ol  <Ur«ct  iniemational 

In  MMing  up  bliatcral  agreement*  had  been 
■HwiHiiI  to  31  nattOBS  Usee  1034.  Appror&l 
of  t&to  procniB  ta*  iMen  of  tpeciflc  value  to 
Unltad  States  *lpp«a  and  prodticen  and  baa 
y^lll  implammtrrt  our  diplomatic  policy 
9t  Om  food  neighbor. 

acLBcnv*  SI01CS 
fttherf  draft 
(Approved  Dec.  5.  1M3.  Public  Law  197,  78th 
Cong.) 
Thla  law  provides  for  the  delaying  of  ta- 
doettona  of  pre-Pearl  Hartx>r  fathers  aa  long 
aa  powible  without  affecting  the  uaual  ragu- 
lar  and  ordarly  flow  of  required  manpower 
into  the   armed   forces  according   to  quota 
•ebedtila       Occupational    defermenU    were 
tightened  by  becoming  subject  to  review  by 
tba  appeal  board  for  the  area  In  which  the 
rant  la  employed.     Provision  waa  also 
lor  »ettlng  up  a  board  to  review  and 

oend  changes  In  physical,  mental,  and 

moral  qualifications  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Oorernmeiaf  employees  deferment 
(AlVIOVWl  Apt.  a.  liM3.  Public  Law  23.  78th 
Cong.) 
Deferment  of  Government  employees  from 
military  service  waa  stabilized  and  regulated 
by  this  act.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
setting  up  of  committees  In  the  agencies  and 
departmenu  for  the  purpose  of  review  and 
rteomnMndatlon  of  defermenta  pursuant  to 
ftHMttvc  Order  SSOO.  March  6.  1943.  Power 
to  mcpMSt  deferment  was  removed  from  the 
of  bureau  chiefs  and  personnel  and 
sibtllty  placed  with  special  committees 
Ued  for  that  purpoae. 

aocUL  sacxruTT 

Employmfitt  tax 

(Approved  Dee.  23.  1043.  Pub.  Law  211, 

TStb  Cong.) 
Tbe  Ineraaae  m  the  Social  Sectnlty  Bmploy- 
mant  Tax  paU  by  employees  and  employers 
vaa  autprnded  for  the  first  2  months  of  1044 
and  the  former  rate  of  1  percent  waa  con- 
tinued for  that  period.  This  act  enabled 
Congress  to  review  the  Involved  pay-roll  tax 
situation  to  effect  a  final  agreement  and  set- 
tlement of  the  percentage  to  be  withheld  for 
1044.  By  temporarily  freezing  the  current 
tax  at  the  paat  level  of  1  percent.  Congreaa 
piVTsnted  a  aUtc  of  utter  confusion  develop- 
imployars  and  employees  In  caae 
ra  to  rsrvlae  the  2 -percent  Ux  aa 
In  th*  existing  law.  More  than 
ptraww  would  t>e  variously  affected 
:h  changea  and  Induatry  would  have 
it  naeaasary  to  revise  complicated 
!ping  procedurea. 
Matemitf  and  child  welfare 

(Approved  July  12.  1043.  Public  Law  135, 
TStb  Cong.) 

Tbe  following  suma  were  appropriated  for 
tb*  flaeal  year  1044  to  be  uaed  for  maternal 
and  chl.'d  care: 

1.  g5.e30.000  aM>rcprlated  for  granU  to 
Btatea  for  the  purpoae  oi  enabling  each  State 
to  extend  and  improve  services  for  promoting 
the  health  of  mothers  snd  children,  as  au- 
tlMsnsed  in  title  V.  part  1.  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  approved  August  14.  1935  (42 
U.  S.  C.  701). 

2.  g3.870.000  appropriated  to  extend  and 
Improv*  aanrlces  for  crippled  chUdren.  as  au- 
thcnaad  ta  title  V.  part  3,  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  approved  Auguit  14.  19S6  (42 
U  S  C.  711). 

3.  $1,510,000  appraprutcd  for  care  of  home- 
leaa  or  ueglaetad  children,  or  children  In  dan- 
ger of  ljt<«wr*nfl  delinquent,  as  authorized  In 
title  V,  part  S.  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
approval  AUftot  14.  183&  (42  U.  S.  C.  721). 

4.  Pour  mUUoB  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  anwaprlatcd  for  emergency  mater- 
nity and  infant  care  to  provid*  in  addl- 
Urou  to  auallar  services  otharwisa  available. 


tm 


by  aocl 


medical,  nursing,  and 
infant  care  for  wives 
men  in  the  armed 
States. 

(Approved  Oct.  1,  HH3 
Cong 

Eighteen    mllMcn    six 
dollars  additional    appropriation 
for    the    flecal    year 
maternity  and  Infant 
similar  services  otherwise 
and  infants  of  enlisted 
grades  in   the  armed 
States.    This  large  apprJ)prUtlon 
a  greater  extension  of 
who  are  least  able  to 


iM^ltal  maternity  and 
an  1  infants  of  enlUted 
fcrces    of    the    Dnlted 

»ublic  Law  156.  78th 
) 

hundred   thousand 

was  made 

044    for    emergency 

:are.   In   addition   to 

available  for  wives 

nen  of  the  lower  paid 

i>rces  of  the  United 

provides  for 

type  of  aid  to  those 

for  It. 


tUs 


p^y 


C<  ng.) 

1he 


vrrxaAica  and  axmb 

Dependents 

(Approved    Nov.    28. 
78th 

Transportation    of 
household  effects  of 
of  the  Navy.  Marine 
was  provided  under  thl 
a  transfer  to  sea  duty 
la  ordered  to  a  place  in 
quartera  are  available 
tary  neceaaity  the  de 
mltted  to  follow:  or  In 
atlon  la  ncceasary  for 
relieve  congestion. 

iHMbl^d  .toidlrfi 

(Approved  Dec.  17.  1943 
Con 

The  amount  of  Pederfl 
rltorial  homes  for  the 
diers  and  sailors  of  the 
creased  from  «240   to 
each  person. 

Merchant 


romoa  sENErrrs 
f  r  mrportation 
It  43.   Public   Law 


dependents    and 
petionnel  on  active  duty 
Cofps.  and  Coast  Guard 
act  in  cases  wherein 
ii  involved:  or  transfer 
^hlch  no  Government 
for  reasons  of  mlll- 
depindents  are  not  per- 
uses in  which  evacu- 
1  illitary  reasons  or  to 


and  sailors 
Public  Law  202.  78th 
) 

aid  to  State  or  Ter- 
pport  of  disabled  sol- 
United  States  was  in- 
1300   per   annum   for 


SI 


(Approved  June  23.  104B 
Con^ 

ThU  act  extended 
persons  leaving  their 
tlie  merchant  marine. 
Personal 
(Approved  Oct.  27,  104J 


mofine  benefits 

Public  Law  87, 


Cons) 


This    act    provided 
officers,  enlisted  men. 
when  operating  as 
Dnlted  States,  for 
destroyed   In  such 
such  property  destroy^ 
tion  or  ship  slnliings 
heavy  financial  burden 
eluded  under  tbe  benepts 


and 


pai  t 
prop  trty 
ser  Ice 


Service  men  s 
(Approved  May  10, 


Coig.) 


Appropriated    $2 
facilities  for 
naval  and  Marine 
(Approved  Oct.  26.  194  I 


Cons 


Coig.) 


Under  this  act 
increased  from  $12  to 
and  from  $10  to  $20 
Substantial  Increases 
dependent  parents 


fo- 


Veterans 
(.Approved  July  13,  1 


lakl  Qg 


Congress  passed 
liberalizing  and   m; 
administrative  provisions 
pertaining  to  compens  a 
tlrement   benefits 
Administration. 


Veterans' 
(Approved  Mar.  23. 


for 


This  act  provided 
^   of  expiring  6-year  leve 


193, 


78th 


) 


re  employment  rights  to 
p  (sltlons  for  services  in 


jTopert]f 
Public  Law  176.  78th 


or   reimbursement   of 

civilian  employees. 

of  the  Navy  of  the 

lost,  damaged,  or 

Replacement  of 

or  lost  in  naval  ac- 

heretofore  placed  a 

on  the  personnel  in- 

of  this  act. 


dedendents  benefits 

19H  3.  Public  Law  51.  78th 


OOOiOOO   for   expansion    of 
hoepltall2  itlon  of  dependenu  of 
personnel. 
.  Public  Law  174,  78lh 


allowances  for  children  were 

ISO  for  the  first  child, 

each  additional  child. 

were  also  provided  for 

si  ters,  or  brothers. 


A^ministntion 

Public  Law  144.  78th 


0(3 


COMg.) 


le^ialatlon  providing  for 
more  uniform  the 
in    veterans'  laws 
tlon.  pension,  and  re- 
payable by  tbe  Veterans' 


insurance  benefits 

Public  Law  13.  78th 


1913 
Co  kg.) 


an  automatic  renewal 
premium  term  policies 


of  these  m  active  military  or  raval  service 
and  certain  other  personnel  outside  the  con- 
tinenul  llmiu  of  the  United  States. 

Feferan*'  rehalHlitation  benefits 
(Approved  Mar.  24.  1943.  Public  Law  16.  78th 
Cong.) 
Vocational  rehabiliutlon  to  overcome 
handicaps  waa  provided  in  this  act  for  any 
honorably  discharged  person  who  served  In 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at  any 
time  after  December  6,  1941. 

WAX    riMANCS 

Lend-lease  extension 

(Approved  Mar.  11.  1943.  Public  Law  9,  78th 
Cong.) 

The  powers  of  the  President  under  the 
original  Lend-Lea«e  Act  of  1941  (Public  Law 
11.  78th  Cong.)  were  extended  by  1  year. 
Congress  voted  this  extension  in  affirming  the 
substantial  success  of  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram In  shortening  and  winning  the  war  by 
means  of  reciprocal  aid  between  all  the 
United  Nations. 

Lend-lease  appropriations 

(Approved    June    14.    1943,    Public   Law   70, 

78th  Cong.) 

Pursuant  to  the  increasing  demands  of 
offensive  warfare.  Congress  appropriated 
$6,273,629,000  additional  for  the  puTFoscs  of 
lend-lease. 

Monetary  stabilization 

(Approved  Apr.  29.  1943.  Public  Law  42.  78th 

Cong.) 

This  act  extended  until  June  30,  1945.  au- 
thority contained  in  tbe  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1943.  as  amended  (Public  Law  87.  73d 
Cong.).  Continuation  of  the  stabilization 
fund  was  provided.  This  fund  was  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
value  of  the  United  States  dollar  abroad  thua 
aiding  In  preserving  an  equitable  balance  and 
an  even  flow  of  International  trade.  In- 
creased activities  under  lend-lease  made  con- 
tinuation of  stabilization  an  Imperative  part 
of  the  war  program. 

Pay-us-you-go  taxes 

(Approved    June    9.    1943.    Public    Law    66. 
78th  Cong.) 

Th!8  act  provides  for  the  current  pajrment 
of  individual  Income  taxes,  at  the  aource, 
whereas  in  the  past  a  pei-son  at  the  close  of 
the  year  filled  out  an  income-tax  form  and 
paid  taxes  In  a  lump  s\im.  or  In  Installments, 
during  the  following  year.  Thus  current  in- 
come was  bearing  the  burden  of  old  taxes 
and  in  many  cases  the  Federal  Government 
was  unable  lo  collect  these  taxes.  In  collect- 
ing at  the  source  of  Income  the  taxpayer  has 
been  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  withholding 
Income  for  tax  purposes  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  more  certain  of  tax  collections. 
In  addition,  servicemen  are  allowed  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $1,500  over  the  regular 
amount  of  exemption. 

WAX  FXOSECUnON 

Antistrike  legislation 

(Passed  over  veto.  June  25,  1943,  Public  Law 
89.  78th  Cong.) 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  halting  striltes 
and  other  labor  disturbances  In  plants, 
mines,  or  facilities  producing  articles  or  ma- 
terials useful  or  necessary  to  the  war  effort. 
Provision  was  contained  for  Govenunent 
seizure  of  plants  so  affected  or  about  to  be 
affected  by  labor  difficulties.  Penalties  were 
Included  for  persons  who  Instigate,  coerce, 
conspire.  Induce,  or  encourage  any  person 
aiding  In  any  strikes,  lock-outs,  slow-downs, 
or  other  interruptions  or  interference  with 
prodtKtlon  and  operation.  One  section  of 
this  act  prohibited  campaign  contributions 
by  labor  organizations.  This  act  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  who  did  not  disagree  with 
the  purpose  and  principles  of  the  act  (S.  Doc. 
75,  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.)   but  believed  that 
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the  methods  to  enforce  compliance  would  not 
prove  to  be  satisfactory.  Congress  passed  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  over  the  Presldenti*! 
veto  in  affirming  Its  belief  that  thia  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  guaranties  necessary 
to  protect  the  Nation's  war  production. 
Civilian  employees  of  contractors  with   ths 

United  States 
(A^n-oved  Dec.  23,  1043.  Public  Law  216,  78th 
Cong.) 
This  act  amended  that  of  December  2,  1942 
(Public  Law  784,  77th  Cong.)  In  providing 
for  contintiation  of  100  percent  of  average 
weekly  wage  of  those  civilian  workers  who 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  for 
payment  to  dependents  of  70  percent  of  such 
weekly  wage. 

Dirrtng  duty  pay  increase 
(Approved  Apr.  10,  1943.  Public  Law  33,  78th 
Cong.) 
This  act  recognized  the  dangers  and  haz- 
ards of  diving  duty,  as  well  as  the  technical 
skill  and  specialized  training  required  in  such 
work.  Diving  duty  pay  was  Increased  by  $5 
to  $30  per  month,  over  the  old  rate,  and  by 
$5  per  hour  for  work  under  extremely  haaard- 
ous  conditions. 

Female  physicians  and  surgeons 
(Approved  Aprfie,  1943,  Public  Law  38,  78th 
Cong.) 
The  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  ability 
of  women  surgeons  and  physicians  was  em- 
phasized by  the  Government  in  this  act, 
which  provided  for  their  commission  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Reserve,  receiving  the  same 
pay  and  allowances,  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits  as  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  the  Naval  Reserve  of 
the  Navy. 

Induction  limitations  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps 

(Approved  Mar.  81,  1048.  Public  Law  20. 

78th  Cong.) 
By  this  time  the  shipbuilding  and  training- 
station  construction  programs  of  the  Navy 
were  sufficiently  advanced  so  that  there  were 
adequate  facilities  for  training  men  and  new 
fighting  craft  for  them  to  tise  against  the 
enemy.  All  previous  restrictions  on  the  num- 
ber of  inductions  Into  the  Navy  and  ICarine 
Corps  were  lifted  by  this  act  of  Congress. 

Landing  and  auxiliary  craft  construction 
(Approved  May  36.  1043.  Public  Law  61,  78th 
Cong) 
^Itk  the  halting  of  fxirther  Axis  expansion 
In  Bomla,  Africa,  and  the  Orient  by  the  fall 
of  1042  and  the  beginning  of  the  drive  upon 
the   fortress  of   Europe   and   Pacific   islands. 
the   construction   and   planning  of   landing 
craft  of  all  types  was  more  clearly  defined  aa 
the   future   course   of   the   cami>algns   took 
shape.     Such  construction  was  thus  able  to 
make  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  battle 
and  recent   technological   advances  In   boat 
and  shipbuilding  research.    Preparing  for  the 
assault  on  the  Continent,  Congress  author- 
ized   the    conversion    and    construction    of 
1.000,000  tons  of  landing  craft  and  auxUiary 
craft  suitable  for  amphibious  operaUons  and 
for  intra  shore-based  forces  and  '"^t  services. 
(Approved  June  17.  1043.  Public  Law  76,  78th 
Cong.) 
In  addition  to  the  authoriaation  for  1,000,- 
000  tons  of  landing  craft  (Public  Law  61.  78th 
Cong.).    Congress    authorized    construction 
and  conversion  of  1.000.000  tons  of  auxiliary 
craft  for  offensive  use  of  the  Navy. 
(Approved  Dec.  17,  1943,  Public  Law  204,  78th 
Cong.) 
An  additional  2,500,000  tons  of  auxiliary 
vessels,  landing  craft,  and  district  craft  was 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Manpower  shortage 

(Approved  Dec  23.  1043,  Public  Law  217,  78th 

Cong.) 

Tbe  Farm  Labor  Act  (Public  Law  43.  ISth 

Cong.)  was  extended  uutU  January  31,  1914, 


and  provision  was  Included  for  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  continue  use  <rf  funds 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Mexican  and 
Canadian  nationals  to  the  United  States  for 
Industrial  snd  railroad  employment,  essen- 
tial to  the  vrar  effort.  Severe  labor  shortages 
In  the  field  of  transportation,  repair,  and 
maintenance  was  effectively  lessened  by  this 
program  of  employing  workers  from  our 
neighbor  nations. 

Military  appropriation 

(Approved  July  1.  1043.  Public  Law  108.  78th 
Cong  ) 
Tbe  Military  Bstabllshment  apprtipriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1044  was  $50,034,839,673. 
Of  this  sum  the  Air  Corps  received  $23,655,- 
481.000. 
Naval  station  and  public  works  construction 

(Approved  Mar.  26,  1043.  Public  Law  10.  lath 

Cong) 

Naval  war  activities  required  the  construc- 
tion of  vast  shore  stations  and  facilities,  In- 
cluding public  works  such  as  roads,  tmildlngs, 
accessories,  and  services.  For  the  necessary 
immediate  construction  work  $1,286,607,000 
was  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Nat;y  appropriation 

(Approved  June  26,  1043,  Public  Law  92,  78th 
dong.) 

Congress  passed  the  $27,434,000,000  Navy 
appropriation  blU  for  the  fiscal  year  1944: 
$6,324,120,000  of  this  stun  was  Included  for 
new  construction  and  replacement  of  naval 
craft  of  all  types  and  classea  and  for  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  for  these  vessels. 

Nurse*  for  toor  and  home  fronts 

(Approved  June  15.  1943,  PubUc  Law  74.  78th 
Cong.) 

In  Europe  and  Asia  and  on  the  Lslanda  of 
the  South  Pacific  as  the  tempo  of  offensive 
war  increased,  caatialty  figures  rose.  At  home, 
the  longer  hours  of  work  In  btisineas  and 
industry,  general  war  fatigue  and  tension 
paved  the  way  for  numerotis  minor  and  some 
major  civilian  ailments,  all  damaging  to  the 
requirements  for  increased  war  production. 
A  greater  supply  erf  nurses  was  Imperative  on 
the  war  fronU  and  at  home.  Congress 
prompUy  enacted  legislation  providing  for  the 
training  of  nurses  for  the  armed  forces,  civil- 
ian and  Government  hospitals,  health  agen- 
cies and  war  industries  by  providing  grants 
to  insUtutions  training  nurses.  Tuition  fees 
and  other  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PhMrmaey  Corps 

(Approved  July  12,  1943.  Public  Law  190.  78th 
Cong.) 

This  act  eeUblished  in  tbe  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  a  corps  to  be  known  as  the 
Pharmacy  Corps.  Recognition  was  thus  given 
to  the  outstanding  services  of  the  pharmacists 
of  the  Nation  In  aiding  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

Protection  of  vessels  and  ports 

(Approved  July  0.  1943.  Public  Law  127,  78th 
Cong.) 

This  act  provided  severe  penalties  for  the 
willful  violation  of  regulations  or  orders  re- 
specting the  protection  or  security  of  veesels.^ 
harbors,  ports,  or  water-front  facilltiea. 

saver  for  war  and  civilian  needs 

(Approved  July  9.  1943.  Public  Law  137.  78th 
Cong.) 
Ptor  war  and  civilian  uses  Congress  auttoor- 
ized  the  release  of  silver,  held  or  owned  by  the 
United  States,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  6 
months  after  the  pre.-ent  war.  The  diaap- 
pearance  of  many  metals  from  the  world 
market  necessitated  use  of  subsUtutes.  Sil- 
ver was  held  in  great  quantities  by  tbe  Gov- 
ernment and  many  urgent  war  and  civUian 
xteeds  could  thus  be  adequately  met  by  the 
substitution  of  silver. 


Teehnteml-tnaustrial  edueation  for  sotdiert 
(Approved  Mar.  6,  1943.  PubUc  Iaw  — , 
78th  Cong  ) 
Amending  Public  Law  435,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  this  act  deleted  the  3  percent 
limitation  heretofore  Imposed  on  the  nimi- 
ber  of  Army  personnel  who  might  be  detailed 
as  students  at  technical,  proJeaslonal,  and 
other  educational  institutions,  or  as  student 
observers  and  Investigators  at  industrial 
plants,  hospitals,  and  other  places.  This  pro- 
vided a  greater  opportunity  for  in-service 
training  of  a  larger  number  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  afforded  tbe  Army  a  closer  con- 
tact with  the  sources  of  war  production  in 
this  country  as  well  as  providing  a  pool  of 
highly  trained  men  to  aid  in  the  recon- 
version of  occupied  territory  abroad. 

Vooatixmal  Jtehobilitation 
(Approved  July  6.  1043.  PubUc  Iaw  113, 
78th  Cong.) 
Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1043  provided  tot  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  war  and  other  disabled  In- 
dividuals throtigh  State  plans  approved  by 
the  Federal  Security  Administtator;  and  al- 
lowed a  minimum  of  60  days  after  meeting 
of  State  legislatures  for  compliance  with 
such  act. 

Removed  tbe  limitations  on  the  amoimt  to 
be  paid  States  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
upon  approval  by  Federal  Sectirlty  Admin- 
istrator, and  extended  provisioris  cA  the  act 
to  include  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Provided  for  p«3rment  to  the  States  of 
administrative  expenses  and  (1)  neceseary 
expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  war-disabled  civilians;  (2)  one- 
half  of  expenditures  for  rehabiUtattoo  and 
medical  examinations  where  neeeoaary  to 
determine  eligibility,  and  necessary  expendi- 
tures of  disabled  individuals  (including  cor- 
rective singery,  therapeutic  treatment,  and 
hospitalization  where  such  will  reduce 
handicaps  to  employment;  transportation, 
occupational  llaenaea,  equipment,  etc.; 
prosthetic  devices  eaaentlal  to  employment; 
and  maintenance  dtirlng  training);  (3)  full 
costs  of  States  unable  to  provide  funds  prior 
to  July  1,  1045,  on  the  basis  of  comparative 
State  per  capita  incomes. 

Authorized  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator to  make  studies  with  respect  to 
abilitiea  of  handicapped  indlvldtials  and  to 
train  necessary  personnel. 

War  contract  fees 
(Approved  July  14.  1043,  Public  Law  149, 
78th  Cong.) 
The  payment  of  excessive  fees  or  compen- 
sation in  connection  with  the  negotiation  of 
war  contract*  was  prohibited  by  this  act. 
In  negotiation  of  war  contracts  there  had 
been  numerous  Instances  wherein  large  fees 
had  been  paid  to  so-called  contact  men  or 
middlemen  who  presumed  to  offer  their 
services  to  industry  at  excessive  rates  In 
making  contacts  with  war  agencies.  This 
act  defined  as  subcontracU  all  those  con- 
tracts where  feee  or  commissions  are  con- 
tingent upon  actual  procurement  or  amount 
of  the  contract,  or  tinder  which  any  part  of 
the  services  consist  of  the  sollciUtion  or 
procurement  of  the  Government  contract. 
Such  contracts  were  then  made  subject  to 
renegotiation  and  the  prohibition  against 
payment  of  contingent  fees  and  commis- 
sions for  prociu-ement  of  Government  con- 
tracts would  become  effective  since  commis- 
sions and  fees  could  not  be  included  by  the 
contractor  as  a  part  of  his  cost  statement  in 
the  renegotiation  proceedings. 

Women's  Army  Corps 
(Approved  July  1.  1943.  Public  Law  110. 

78th  Cong.) 
Tbe  Women's  Army  At»xiliary  Corps  waa 
formaUy  conatttiitad  a  part  «(  tba  hMwa  €d 
the  United  Btotoa  fat  tte 
preaent  war  and  6  montha 
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V  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdaj/.  Mot  9.  1944 

Mr.  WAONER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Rtcoai  a  very  able 
and  instructive  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, at  the  Thomas  Jefferson  dinner 
at  the  Commodore  Hotel.  New  York  City, 
last  night.  I  had  the  very  great  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  Mr.  Hannegans  able 
address. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

8lQC«  accepting  tlie  assignment  as  cbair- 
■Mua  of  tbe  Democratic  National  Committee 
tact  January.  I  have  visited  30  States  and 
talked  with  bundreds  of  American  citizens  In 
•reiy  walk  of  life. 

Tonight  I  want  to  report  to  the  Demo- 
eraU  of  New  York  that  it  la  my  firm  oonTic- 
tJon  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  win  the 
national  elections  in  November  and  that  our 
standard  bearer  will  be  New  York's  greatest 
son — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Bvsryvhars  I  have  been.  I  find  that  there 
to  ta  tlM  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
psopto  the  resolute  determination  that  our 
grsst  President  must  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  relentless  war  against  the  enemies 
at  liberty  and  then  utilize  his  leadership  and 
TUJon  to  establifh  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

There  la  also  among  people  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Republican  Party,  irrespective 
Ct  Its  ptOBlass  and  the  utterances  of  its 
toatton.  cannot  be  given  another  opportunity 
to  tfsstroy  or  confuse  the  hope  of  mankind 
that  we  will  have  both  victory  and  peace  in 
the  great  w»r  thst  Is  now  reaching  its  cli- 
max. Yes,  I  am  certain  that  the  American 
peopl*  have  learned  the  lesson  of  history. 
Ttiey  are  determined  that  the  vision  and 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  shall  not  again 
by  the  cynicism  and  the  oppcr- 
at  another  Harding. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  de- 
tarmined  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  shall 
eomplete  the  assignment  which  destiny  has 
given  iUm.  And  I  can  say  to  his  fellow 
Dsmoerate  of  New  York  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  purely  personal  desires  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Demoerats  of  the  United  States 
and  mltttoas  of  other  Americans  will  demand 
that  a  great  historical  process  be  completed 
without  Interruption.  And  despite  the  mali- 
elous  whispers  to  the  contrary.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  President  Is  fit  and  ready  for 
the  fight. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  not 
discussed  with  the  President  the  question  of 
hto  own  iliiali—  or  intentions  with  respect 
to  tlMBt  ilsiiianrti  of  the  people  that  he  again 
iMeooM  a  eandMate.  I  am  only  reporting  to 
you  my  personal  opinion  and  the  conc!uslons 
which  I  have  reached  after  discussions  with 
hundreds  of  persotu  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  jieople 
of  Anarlea.  always  the  masters  of  their  Na- 
tlooli  destiny,  want  to  flnlah  the  X>b  now 
on  hand  with  the  same  leadership  that  has 
taken  them  so  far  toward  ultimate  victory. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  ovir  people 
have  adjudged  the  llfe-and-death  risks  of 
total  war  too  grast  to  entrust  the  responsl- 
bUtty  of  waging  it  from  here  on.  to  a  novice 
or  a  lesasr  sbMler  of  freedom. 
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It  to  my  personal 
and  fatban.  the 
man  ssrvlng  in  the 
In  our  factories  an( 
farms,  and  the 
great  indusUles, 
great  reallaatlon 
of  their  own 
country,  to  at  staki . 
too  large,   the 
heavy,  to  shift  ttu 
an  unpraeticcd 

And  it  Is  my 
gentlemen,   that 
the  next  4  years, 
to  able  to  tackle 
tloed  hand — 

I  wish  I  could 
coxild  have  come 
thing  more  to 
people,  for  It  is  tnte 
ter   how   vital    his 
country,  must 
to  the  call  of  his 

I  can  say  to  you 
to  him.  that  both 
are  making  the 
continuity  of 
for  myself.  I  am 
Judgment  In  the 
of  his  country  wll 
our  people  will 
makes. 

I  can  go  ftnther 
give  you  an  idea 
Democratic   Party 
ing  to  lay  before 
pleased  to  know 

We  shall  state 
opinion  that 
Ident  Roosevelt 
In  America  today, 
of  the  American 

I  have  the  best 
llevlng  that  the 
that  confidence 
next  November.    I 
able  and 
they  have  told  m( 

It  follows, 
better  than  any 
stands   as   the 
views  which.  If  pu 
danger   our   count 
peace. 

What   are  those 

First,  on  the 
Looking  back  tod4y 
how   dangerous 
threatened  tis,  of 
in  the  Congress, 
island  of  Guam 
were  against  c 
who    opposed    a 
planes,  who  were 
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obstructionists 
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with  the  courage 
the  forces  of 

Looking  ahead 
than  does 
ous  to  the  peace 
publican  leaders 
bark  with  the 
elections,  against 
are  fighting  this 
and  who  smoothl] 
draws  near,  their 
the  principle  of 

Nobody  knows 
Roosevelt   how 
tomorrow  It  wouI<  I 
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must   and   shall,   over 
our  great  leader  who 
)obs  with  the  prac- 
D.  Roosevelt. 
Lcll  you  more.     I  wish  I 
you  tonight  with  some- 
than  the  will  of  the 
that  any  man,  no  mat- 
services    may    be   to   his 
give  the  final  answer 
)arty  and  his  country, 
and  certainly  I  shall  say 
lis  party  and  his  country 
that  there  shall  be 
in  this  crisis.     And 
that  whatever  his 
natter  may  be.  the  good 
come  first,  the  safety  of 
the  decision  that  he 
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of  that  world,  to  men  who  learn  their  lessons 
late.  And  such  lessons  as  these  Republican 
leaders  have  learned  at  all.  they  have  learned 
very  late  indeed. 

The  Ocvernor  of  this  SUta.  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E  Dewey,  who  copies  down  the  an- 
swers on  his  little  slate  alter  the  examination 
is  all  over,  gravely  told  the  people  of  America 
on  January  20.  1»40: 

"Insofar  as  the  present  administration  has 
adhered  to  the  policies  of  his  predecessors.  It 
has  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
American  people.  But  it  has  occasionally 
strayed  from  the  path.  A  conspicuous  and 
most  unfortunate  departure  was  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  New  Deal  of  Soviet  Russia." 

You  follts  in  the  audience  cannot  see  the 
underlining  of  that  last  sentence  in  the  notes 
I  have  here,  but  the  italics  are  mine. 

It  was  "most  unfortunate."  said  the  Oov- 
erner  of  New  York,  that  our  President  recog- 
nized Soviet  Russia.  Of  course,  he  said  that 
4  years  ago.  and  at  that  time,  unless  a  person 
was  gifted  with  a  rare  Insight  Into  the  play 
of  great  forces  in  the  world,  unless  he  had 
In  him  the  quality  of  statesmanship  which 
would  enable  him  to  Judge  accurately  of  the 
puU  and  direction  of  those  forces,  he  could 
not  have  known — could  not  have  realized — 
the  great  peril  in  which  our  cotmtry  stood  in 
1940;  he  could  not  have  reeognized  the  heroic 
roles  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the 
people  of  China,  and  the  people  of  Russia 
were  to  play;  he  couJd  not  have  foreseen  how. 
In  fulfilling  their  own  destinies,  they  were  to 
halt  the  menace  that  threatened  us. 

Ovu-  President,  by  his  actions  t>efore  and 
since  that  time,  move  by  move,  play  by  play, 
in  this  grim  game  of  checkmating  a  world- 
wide aggression,  has  shown  that  insight — 
that  quality  of  statesmanship— and  those 
characteristics  go  far  toward  explaining  to- 
day the  steady  march  of  the  United  Nations 
toward  final  victory. 

By  the  same  contract  between  the  abili- 
ties of  men,  the  minds  of  men.  we  may 
explain  many  a  similar  masterpiece  of  mis- 
calculation which  can  be  accredited  to  the 
present  Governor  of  New  York.  They  l>e- 
Jewel  his  utterances  In  those  reckless  days 
when  he  forgot  to  wait  for  the  teacher  to 
give  out  the  answers  l>efore  copying  them 
down  on  his  own  little  slate. 

"At  last,"  he  said,  again  in  1940.  and 
again  I  am  quoting.  "At  last  I  think  our 
administration  will  stop  trying  to  make 
deals  with  Russia.  We  need  no  such  partner- 
ships." 

A  few  dajrs  ago,  speaking  his  piece  this 
time  after  the  answers  had  been  given  out 
and  the  examination  was  all  over,  Governor 
Dewey  said: 

"No  initial  measures  against  Germany  and 
Japan,  however  drastic,  will  have  permanent 
value  unless  they  fall  within  the  setting 
of  a  durable  cohesion  between  Great  Britain 
and  ourselves,  together,  I  hope,  with  Russia 
and  China." 

Now,  perhaps  I  do  not  have  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  what  a  "durable  cohesion" 
is.  Perhaps  a  "durable  cohesion"  is  not  a 
"deal"  or  a  partnership. 

But  I  do  know  the  historical  fact  that  the 
government  of  Russia  with  which  Governor 
Dewey  wanted  to  have  no  truck  in  1940  is 
the  same  government  with  which  he  hopes 
we  shall  have  a  durable  cohesion  in  1944. 
The  only  major  change  pertinent  to  this 
question  that  has  taken  place  inside  Russia 
since  that  time  is  tlM  elimination  of  some- 
where around  8,000,000  Germans. 

To  l)orrow  from  the  Governor's  bright 
lexicon.  I  for  one  would  be  better  able  to 
understand  these  gems  of  statesmanship  that 
he  is  scattering  among  us  plain  Americans 
if  they  fell  within  the  setting  of  a  durable 
cohesion  between  one  phase  of  thto  crisis 
and  the  next. 

But  perhaps  this  uncohesive  record  is  a 
part  of  the  Governor's  studied  technique. 
Perhaps  he  considers  it  good  politloa.    Tou 
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know,    in    modern    warfare    the    strategtota 
strive  to  maintain  a  "fluid  front." 

Well,  the  Oovtmor  was  plenty  fluid  whan 
he  analyasd  the  question  of  national  defaaaa 
4  years  ago.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will  re- 
member his  brilliant  exposition  proving  that 
we  could  not  possibly  produce  50.000  air- 
planes. He  had  all  the  figures  to  show  how 
and  why  It  could  not  be  done,  and  how  even 
the  plant  to  build  that  many  airplanes  would 
take  us  at  least  4  years  to  construct. 

Then  he  cinched  the  argument  and  boxed 
It  In  an  Iroubound  coffin  of  defeatism  by 
warning  us  that — I  q\x>te — "To  use  airplanes 
you  have  to  have  an  air  force.  To  maintain 
and  fly  50.000  planes,  an  air  force  of  about 
750.000  men  is  necessary." 

These,  the  Governor  continued,  "are 
sobering  facts  " 

Todsy  the  present  Governor  of  New  York 
must  be  very  sober  Indeed.  Today,  4  years 
after  he  showed  us  how  50.000  planes  could 
not  be  built,  how  an  air  force  to  man  them 
could  not  be  trained.  America  has  produced 
for  the  armed  forces  184.000  planes,  and  we 
have  an  air  force  of  2.385,000  fighting  men 

Again,  the  difference  between  men's  abili- 
ties, men's  minds.  And  I  etispect.  too,  a  lit- 
tle of  the  difference  i)etween  men  who  have 
▼tslon  and  set  their  sights  high  and  men 
who  lack  this  quality  and  keep  them  low. 

Let  us  remember  that  difference.  To  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  Is  something  more 
than  a  casual  oljservatlon  on  the  human 
species.  To  our  children  and  our  children's 
children,  thst  difference  will  mean  something 
more  than  a  paragraph  or  a  chapter  In  their 
history  Ixwks.  If  we.  the  electorate  of  1944, 
are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  this  difference, 
the  history  that  will  interest  our  children 
could  be  tragically  different. 

What  new  dangers  are  there  going  to  be, 
what  pitfalls  shall  we  be  threading  our  way 
through,  after  the  last  shot  Is  fired  on  the 
battlefield  of  World  War  No.  2?  And  in  deal- 
ing with  the  delicate  problems  that  will 
arise  among  nations,  the  dangers  that  may 
threaten  our  own  and  all  other  free  peoples. 
In  anticipating  the  world  of  1948.  will  the 
Governor  of  New  York  show  the  same  great 
lack  of  comprehension  that  he  has  exhibited 
for  the  4-year  stretch  since  1940? 

In  calling  on  President  Roosevelt  once 
again  to  lead  his  party  and  his  country  we 
shall  continue  to  review  this  record  of  de- 
featism of  the  opposition. 

We  shall  point  out  to  him  the  distaste  of 
the  people  for  campaign  tactics  which,  even 
at  this  early  stage,  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion has  already  adopted.  We  shall  point 
out  to  him  the  recklessness,  the  desperation 
of  a  political  party  so  utterly  bereft  of  an 
Issue  that  it  must  comb  through  the  news- 
papers from  day  to  day  and  catch  as  catch 
can  their  Issues  out  of  the  emergencies  of 
this  war. 

We  shall  call  attention  to  the  character  of 
a  so-called  loyal  opposition  which  lashes  oat 
blindly  at  its  Commander  In  Chief  in  time 
of  war  and  prejudges  any  measure  he  may 
take  to  save  the  homefront  from  weakness  or 
from  chaos. 

In  only  one  respect  have  I  been  able  to 
olwerve  any  Improvement  in  the  intemperate 
character  of  recent  utterances  of  the  various 
elements  opposed  to  the  President  and  his 

policies.  ^      ^^^ 

We  have  recently  been  provided  with  cer- 
tain very  vital  statistics.  pollUcaUy  speaking, 
from  the  States  of  Oklahoma.  Massachusetts. 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  And  since  that  time 
I  have  not  heard  repeated  the  prediction  that 
the  Republican  Party  could  win  with  any- 
body 

The  victories  of  our  two  valiant  warriors. 
Senators  Claud*  Pkppib  and  Lisrxa  Hnx,  ap- 
pear to  have  silenced  the  Republican  talk  of 
a  trend.  They  had  been  talking  for  a  long 
time  about  a  trend.  „  .._  ,^^ 

I  think  the  publishers  of  Webster  mi^t 
weU  point  out.  under  the  definitions  of  that 


word,  that  a  trend  to  something  the  Republi- 
cans see  only  when  the  Democrats  dont  get 
out  and  vote. 

If  there  to  any  trend  running  through  the 
aaonths  and  yaars  that  lie  ahead  of  us.  it  will 
ba  the  trend  to  victory,  and  may  that  trend 
reach  upward,  sharp  and  high. 

It  will  be  the  trend  to  a  peaoa  that  wiU  pre- 
vail over  a  world  of  free  peoples. 

It  WiU  be  a  trend  to  a  batter  life  for  our 
people,  a  trend  to  those  freedoms  tor  which 
one  man.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  worked 
<o  long  and  fought  so  wtoely  and  so  well. 


Address  by  Senator  Tmman  Before  Mis- 
souri Democratic  State  CoaventioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtTTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  '^tiM'iN]  before  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
on  May  8.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  and  distinguished 
guests,  and  fellow  delegates,  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  Missouri  Democrats. 
Of  the  many  blessings  a  generous  Providence 
has  bestowed  upon  me,  the  one  I  value  most 
Is  the  privilege  of  coming  home  to  Missouri. 
That  same  thought  is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  thousands  of  Missouri's 
sons  and  daughters  who,  in  the  service  of  our 
country,  are  stationed  today  all  over  the 
world.  Their  duty  Is  plain.  They  will  not 
cease,  they  will  not  flinch,  they  will  march 
forward  united,  until  this  war  Is  won.  Our 
duty  is  also  clear.  It  is  our  plain  duty  to 
stand  united — to  bind  ourselves  together  in 
unity  and  harmony,  to  bring  alx)ut  the  earl- 
iest possible  termination  of  this  dreadful 
conflict. 

Our  dual  purpose — the  two  keynotes  to 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  today  are: 

1.  Win  the  war,  and 

2.  Protect  the  peace. 

As  citizens  of  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
history  of  mankind— yes.  as  Missouri  Demo- 
crats, we  must  prevent  any  action,  avoid  any 
word  which  wotild  promote  discord  and 
weaken  the  force  of  our  war  effort  and  thus 
prolong  the  fighting  by  so  much  as  even  1 
day.  Nor  will  the  end  of  the  war  remove  aU 
of  the  dangers  fsclng  the  catise  of  democracy. 
It  must  be  guarded  and  protected  In  the  days 
beyond,  when — after  victory — we  still  must 
plan,  produce,  and  preserve  a  permanent 
peace. 

This  ts  an  election  year  both  in  the  State 
and  In  the  Nation.  Judged  by  any  standard 
of  comparison,  the  coming  elections  must  be 
considered  the  most  Important  in  our  history 
because  they  will  not  only  decide  who  will 
carry  on  our  Government  during  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  war,  but  they  will  also 
determine  upon  whom  will  fall  the  equally 
portentous  responsibility  of  planning  the 
foundation  and  building  the  structure  of  the 
peace. 

Thus,  while  meeting  the  challenge  of  ene- 
tri^  abroad,  democracy  to  called  upon  to  face 
a  test  at  home.  We  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise, even  in  the  throes  of  a  world-wide  war. 


it  is  not  only  appropriate  but  necessary  that 
tbeae  prooetses  go  on.    The  right  to  vote  is 
one  of  tha  great  privileges  of  our  America  a 
democracy.    It  to  likewise  one  of  the  fucda- 
mental  processee  of  free  government  and  of 
the  democratic  way  wa  are  fighting  to  pre- 
serve.   Even  so.  the  demands  of  thto  war  ara 
so  compelling,  that  this  country  cannot  af- 
ford to  baeoHW  eaabroiled  in  political  con- 
troversy.   We  cannot  neglect,  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The   present   conflict   to   rightly   called   a 
total  war.    All  of  us  ara  In  It.    In  cocpcraUve 
•Hurt  gigantic  military  and  nsva)  forces  have 
bean  drawn  together— on  the  land  and  In 
the  air— en  the  water  and  under  the  sea— 
lattor.  manufacturing  and  industry,  agricul- 
ture, railroads,  and  all  other  forma  of  trans- 
portation; and  to  the  extent  that  each  per- 
son has  labored  in  war  production,  or  bought 
War  bonds,  or  given  hto  blood  to  be  converted 
into  live-saving  plasma — to  that  extent  each 
one  has  contributed  to  the  largest  single  com- 
bined enterprise  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
mind. 

This  has  not  been  achieved  by  accident. 
Your  Government,  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion, has  not  only  been  a  vital.  Integral  part, 
but  at  the  same  time  has  t>een  the  guiding 
and  directing  force  of  the  whole  collective 
effort. 

Destiny  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Nation 
in  1933  a  great  President,  who  t>efore  all 
others,  recognized  the  danger  to  tlito  country 
of  the  impending  conflagration.  The  brutal 
Nazis  were  across  the  Atlantic,  and  across  the 
Pacific  were  the  crviel  and  cunning  Japanese. 
These  diabolical  gangsters  constructed  a 
wai'  machine  of  such  power  that  it  was 
scientifically  calculated  to  overwhelm  every 
free  people  and  subject  the  entire  world  to 
slavery.  The  scheme  was  perfected,  the 
weapons  were  forged,  the  hour  was  chosen — 
and  the  blitzkrieg  struck.  Hitler  said  the 
democracies  were  soft.  He  to  reported  to 
have  said  America  would  be  an  Inside  Job. 
meaning,  of  cotirse.  that  our  people  would 
not  hold  together  over  the  long,  hard  road  to 
victory. 

We  are  meeting  thto  powerful  er.emy  in 
mortal  combat.  That  we  are  as  well  pre- 
pared as  we  are  to  make  an  effective  con- 
tribution now  to  this  war  is  due  to  the  fore- 
sight, courage,  and  wisdom  of  a  Democratic 
President,  supported  by  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

Destiny  has  charged  a  Democratic  admln- 
totratlon  and  a  Democratic  Congress  with 
leadership  In  tlito  emergency.  There  are 
those,  a  minority.  I  believe,  who  would 
change  thto  leadership.  In  their  ambition 
to  promote  political  ends  they  concentrate 
their  crltlctom  upon  our  brave  and  gallant 
President. 

But  these  critics,  in  the  same  old  "business 
as  usual"  Republican  politics,  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  the  deeper  objective  which 
to  to  transplant  Into  the  control  of  new 
hands  (selected,  of  course,  by  the  Republi- 
can Party)  the  manifold  activities  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  war 

In  their  frantic  search  for  candidates  to 
offer  the  voters  they  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  nominate  an  entire  Cabinet  for  their 
as  yet  unnamed  Presidential  candidate.  To 
be  sure,  each  memlier  of  this  prematurely 
nominated  cabinet  is  a  dyed-in-the-wool, 
gold-plated,  old-guard  Republican. 

We  are  confident  the  people  will  decide 
that  the  present  leadership  must  be  sup- 
ported and  continued.  It  requires  no 
demonstration  to  perceive  that  a  Democratic 
defeat  at  the  polto  thto  year  would  confuse 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  perhaps  ImperU  the 
peace,  and  thus  give  aid  and  comfort  to  tha 

enemy.  ^^ 

The  war  rulers  of  Germany  have  repeatedly 
expressed  the  hope  that  America 
come  divided  that  our  Denxicratic  a 
tion  would  be  defeaud.    They  cow  SM 
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remaiiM  united  behind 
thi»  Ml»iiil1l»lhiii  there  !•  BO  kop*  tor  the 
•renuiftl  irtetorf  ot  the  dictatcff^lp*. 

The  present  war  Is  b  continuation  (rf  -the 
WorUl  War  w  (oucht  In  1917  and  1918.  Out 
0(  tb«  aabea  of  that  war  a  group  of  German 
•Inw  tba  apark  of  bat«  that 
teaoad  to  flaiaa. 

^ «UMd  that  tha  ovar-all  ateat- 

tgfot  th*  OcRBan  war  lords  Indudaa  a  prep- 
aration for  the  •?«Dtuallty  of  defeat.  This  la 
their  plan.  If  th«  Allies  can  b«  aeparated:  If 
an  Internal  division  In  the  United  States  can 
be  craatad:  If  a  negotiated  peace  can  be  ob- 
tained on  tmf  terms  then  Germany  is  free  to 
plot  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  third 
Wfgta  war.  If  we  know  anything  at  German 
history.  thlB  is  exactly  what  they  wUl  do.  As 
one  who  has  seen  the  rough  and  seamy  side  cf 
both  World  Wan  No.  1  and  No.  3.  I  urge  my 
fallow  countrymen  and  all  lovers  of  peace 
whanaoavar  th«y  may  be  to  take  the  bold 
alepa  neca«ary  to  rename  the  Second  World 
War.  Let  II  be  the  last  world  war.  and  let 
iM  b*  sufllciently  strong.  suflSclently  awake. 
and  suAclently  united  to  make  it  mean  just 
that 

A  Republican  Senate  with  a  few  disgruntled 
Dnnocrata  Jettlaooed  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1910  wbeii  oar  great  Democratic  President. 
tl^odrow  WHaoa.  had  made  pUns  for  a  tast- 
ily peace.  As  we  go  on  tn  certain  victory,  let 
«a  not  be  unmindful  of  the  reactionary  tac- 
tiea  ot  the  Republican  Party  in  l»l».  Let  us 
raniember  that  in  the  few  years,  perhapa 
months,  ahead  of  tia.  a  peace  wUl  be  made 
tiiat  will  affect  not  only  our  generation  but 
tha  gtumatK*"  to  come — your  children  and 
jmv  giaiMlltlllrtiiin  Let  us  keep  the  admln- 
istratloo  of -this  OoTamment  in  strong,  firm, 
tried,  and  proven  banda. 

tkntm\i»  and  her  allies  are  defeating  our 
■inailaa  on  land,  in  the  air.  and  on  the  seas. 
Under  the  brilliant  guidance  of  our  Com- 
Baiidtr  tn  Chief  and  the  generalship  of  our 
■yiltary  and  naval  staffs,  combined  with  our 
meaHS  in  orgamaU^  industry  and  tranapor- 
tatlan.  the  flgMta«  foreaa  of  the  United 
Natlona  are  now  receiving  a  veritable  flood  of 
tha  flnaat  war  materials.  Prom  the  labora- 
tortaa  of  our  distinguished  scientists  have 
eoine  the  devtcea  that  protect  our  soldiers 
azKl  sailors.  We  have  advanced  the  develop- 
ment ot  aeronautical  science  by  a  full  gen- 
erauon.  We  have  won  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  by  defeatUig  the  U-boat.  We  have 
mastered  the  technique  of  three-dimensional 
war  on  land.  aea.  and  in  the  air. 

Tha  production  of  gtms  and  planea  and 
dhlpa  »»>^  all  tha  amuunents  of  war  ia  fkrwing 
^IHi  •var-incraaatng  momentum  from  the 
toMOfftia  of  America.  We  have  built  ships 
of  all  types,  the  eatimated  80.C00  landing 
craft  to  be  tMad  In  the  invasion,  the  over 
90.000  other  kinds  of  vessels  in  use  by  the 
aUlaa.  Prom  the  famotia  Hlgglna  landing 
boata  to  the  world's  largest  and  greatest 
battlaahip.  the  mighty  Mistouri.  this  Nation 
baa  becoaaa  tha  araenal  of  the  world,  and 
through  the  aaaambled  might  of  the  free 
paopto  who  fOHB  the  United  NattoM  the 
rangers  of  tha  paaea  of  the  world  axa  being 
a^Mhiad  and  total  war  Is  being  brought  to 
tha  anaaajs  home  territory. 

Is  tha  moat  highly  specialiaed 
It    la    divided    Into    the    three 

„      tactlca.     and     logistics. 

Strategy  Includes  the  over-all  planning.  Tac- 
tlca puu  the  plans  into  action  in  the  field. 
^^««ji»t4—  nitanr  having  all  the  materiel  of 
war  daUvarad  on  time  to  tha  proper  place 
and  in  auAclant  quantity  for  effecuve  use. 
We  have  now  aolved  our  problems  of  supply. 
and  by  unU-ersal  consent  the  AflMrlcan  fight- 
ing MMtfi  la  the  best  clothed,  bast  fed.  best 
aqvtppad  flgbter  that  ever  stepped  forth  to 
do  battle.  American  agriculture,  manage- 
ment, and  labor  uadar  tha  Inaplrad  laadanhip 
*-«<  PraakUo  O.  Booeevalt  have  combined 
toreaa.  Uhdar  hii  laadanhip  the  war  wlU  be 
won. 
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In  apple  uding  the 
Democratic 

lea  to  meet  the  challenge 
forjet  the  uemendous 
man  advancement  wbi 
aame  administration 
Let  us  think  back 
that  day  a  man  of  de8ti}iy 
dent  of  the  United 
has  so  faithfuly  fulfilled 
ofllce.   is  Franklin   Del4no 
listened  to  him  on  tha 
knew  that  he  realized 
mon  man.     How  proud 
Democrat  when  he 
drive  the  money 
the    money   changers 
Coolldge.  and  Hoover 
for  tha  special  prlv 
neglect,    yes.   even    the 
many.    You   men   of 
those  terrible   days, 
buahel.     Wheat,  cattle. 
at  rock  bottom.     Tcu 
famlliea  on  the  pittan 
lions  of  unemployed  wa 
byways  of  this  country 
all  well  remember  that 
very  heart  and  soul 
were  the  conditions  wh|ch 
Roosevelt  when  he  swo 
stitutlon  of  the  Unit 
the  President  of  this 

The  gravest  economii 
of  this  Nation  existed 
Herbert  Hoover  reli 
billty  of  President  and 
took    up    the    challen^ 
America  some  of  the 
hla  own.     Boldly    and 
restored  the  financial 
tion  and  brought  the 
enterprise  into  being 
tory  of  his  entire 
to  relieve  want.  5Ufrerl4e 
maintain  our  ideals  of 
Through  the  loosely 
laws,  the  manipulation  > 
tures  of  Wall  Street, 
structure  was  crumblin ; 
and  town.     The  life 
of  this  Nation  were 
night.     Lines  of  peopfe 
on  their  troubled  faces 
banks  slairuned  shut 
txire   the   courage   and 
that  must  have  been 
declared  the  bank 

Out  of  the  dark 
that  led  into  the 
Roosevelt  guided  this 
islation  was  passed  for 
tect  and  guarantee 
of  the  pecp'e. 

The  Securities  and 
was  created  to  guard 
and  thousands  of  smal 
helpless  in  the  face  of 
Street  manipulators. 

The  Wagner  Act  has 
modern  bill  of  rights 
labor  have  made  this 
giant  of   the  world. 
These  are   only  a 
which  have  been  taker 
and   self-respect   of 
tranalate  into  a  llvin  [ 
the  true  principles  of 

And  so  from  the 
admin  ietra  lion— from 
fear— Franklin  Delanc 
Into  our  rightful 
aana.    Today  the  tlghtfng 
offer  their  lives  that 
maintained.    Our 
the  war  to  our  enemlei 
Ing,  aa  they  have  always 
with  honor  and  with 

Out  of  the  dark 
jeara  a  total   war. 
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reality,  now  stands  recorded  In  language  that 
all  the  world  can  tmderstand. 

That  reality,  that  established  and  many 
times  reestablished  fact,  is  the  tremendous 
hardihood  of  our  democracy.  It  ia  the  dura- 
bUity  under  extreme  stress,  of  our  form  of 
government  and  of  o«r  rights  as  a  people 
under  that  govemmagfc  It  is  the  everlast- 
ing strength  of  thoaaftundations  laid  nearly 
two  centuries  ago  bgf  the  architecU  of  our 

Nation.  i'  ,         ^.  . 

The  language  tfcftt  now  advertises  this 
strength  of  ours  to  the  world  is  the  language 
of  action.  In  action  our  meaning  is  carried, 
strong  and  clear,  to  both  our  friends  and  our 
enemies,  in  a  stern  rhetoric  which  our 
friends  will  understand  and  which  our 
enemies  cannot  misunderstand. 

We  who  are  so  close  sometimes  miss  the 
mighty  demonstration  which  these  past  2 
years  have  unfolded.  We  take  for  granted 
and  look  with  familiar  gaze  upon  that  which 
ahould  make  our  hearts  exult. 

It  Is  well  for  us.  therefore,  to  take  new 
account  of  our  Nation  at  war,  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  full  import  of  these  2  years 
of  action,  this  proof  of  the  toughness  that 
is  America,  of  the  temper  that  is  democracy. 
What  we  accomplish,  then.  Is  simply  the 
reaffirmation  of  our  faith.  What  we  find  is 
ovu-  own  way  of  life— a  way  long  despised 
by  its  enemies,  long  underesteemed  by  the 
world  at  large,  and  long  under  attack  even 
from  within— yet  still  firm,  still  unshaken 
at  its  simple,  massive  base,  man's  will  to  be 
free.  And  what  we  see  around  us  is  a  people 
still  dedicated  to  that  way  of  life  and  still 
marching  on  the  road  to  victory. 

Of  him  who  is  not  moved  by  this  realiza- 
tion I  would  ask  only  that  he  think  of  the 
tests  of  total  war,  tests  which  our  democracy 
has  had  to  meet,  but  which  Its  enemies,  lack- 
ing concern  for  human  life,  lacking  scruple 
for  human  rlghta,  could  brush  aside. 

Of  him  who  is  not  stirred  to  wonder  at 
the  survival  of  his  own  liberties,  I  would  ask 
only  that  he  consider  the  pressures  that  have 
been  put  upon  the  authority  of  government 
which  protects  those  liberties.  They  are 
pressures  which  our  enemies  could  Ignore 
because  they  have  granted  no  liberty  to  their 
own  people. 

Of  him  who  Is  not  filled  with  pride,  and 
with  humble  gratitude,  but  the  fighting 
power  mobilized  in  time  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  enemies,  I  ask  only  that  he  re- 
call the  handicap  of  years  which  had  to  be 
overcome  within  a  matter  of  months  under 
this  same  free  system. 

Oiur  Government  Is  meeting  all  these  tests. 
It  Is  withstanding  all  these  pressures.  It  la 
overcoming  all  these  handicaps. 

But  its  triumph  was  not  automatic — a 
thing  to  be  taken  for  granted.  That  triumph 
Is  a  triumph  of  sound  administration.  It  Is 
the  triumph  of  a  loyil  people.  And  the  work 
that  must  yet  be  done  on  the  home  front 
stlU  exacts  of  each  one  of  us  all  the  participa- 
tion of  which  we  are  capable.  The  same 
free  system  which  safeguards  our  rlghU  calls 
upon  us  In  ever  greater  measure  to  fulfill  our 
responsibilities. 

It  has  been  my  aasignment  and  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  war  as  an  answerable 
observer  for  the  Congress.  That  duty  evolved 
upon  me  when  the  senatorial  leaders  ot  the 
Democratic  Party  advocated  the  creation  by 
the  Senate  of  a  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  War  Program  and  honored  me 
with  the  poaitton  of  chairman. 

The  purpose  for  which  that  committee  was 
created  was  to  search  out  the  obstacles  that 
were  hampering  the  war  program  and  to  see 
that  they  were  removed  without  fear  or  favor. 
What  is  more,  the  Investigation  was  to  be  a 
continuing  one.  The  committee  was  deter- 
mined to  do  the  Job  assigned  to  it  without 
resorting  to  either  a  whitewash  or  a  smear. 
It  is  in  that  capacity  of  first-hand  observer 
that  I  can  give  this  heartening  account  of  our 
progreaa  on  the  home  front.    I  cannot,  how- 
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r.  make  out  any  record  of  this  home-front 
effort  that  is  entirely  without  blemish. 

We  hava  among  us.  aa  we  have  always  had 
in  evei  y  great  crisis,  a  certain  minority  of  the 
unenlightened,  the  unwUllng.  or  the  un- 
scrupulous. 

Some  of  these  persons  and  interests  place 
Individual  privilege  or  private  advantage 
above  the  natloiud  welfare,  war  or  no  war. 
They  are  the  unenlightened:  or,  to  use  a 
ahorter  and  I  think  a  better  term,  they  are 
simply  plain  chiselers. 

Some  entertain  a  wholesome  dread  of  our 
enemies  but  a  less  wholesome  hope  that 
aomehow,  from  the  aacrlfices  neceeaary  to  de- 
feat those  enemies,  they  themselves  will  be 
exempted.    They  are  the  unwilling. 

And  some  deliberately  atUck  their  own 
Government  in  public  utterance  and  in  the 
public  prints  for  the  political  capital  which 
they  hope  to  make  for  themselves  or  their 
party  out  of  these  attacks,  whether  or  not 
the  result  is  constructive,  whether  or  not  the 
cause  cf  this  Nation  will  suffer  from  the 
poison  of  disunity  which  they  spread.  They 
are  the  unscrupulous. 

All  these,  we  have  among  us.  By  their  ac- 
tions they  add  to  the  strains  of  war  upon  our 
democracy,  they  Increase  the  pressures  that 
endanger  otir  rlghta  as  free  citizens:  and 
wittingly  or  not.  they  offer  by  indirection, 
that  aid  and  comfort  which  our  enemies 
must  inevitably  derive  from  our  own  dissen- 
sion. 

I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  dangers  to  our  war  program  which 
are  created  by  those  whom  we  may  describe 
as  the  politically  unscrupulous.  With  a  na- 
tional election  in  the  ofllng,  tn  the  months 
ahead  they  are  likely  to  become  ever  more 
vociferous,  ever  more  extreme  and  irre- 
sponalble  in  the  attacks  they  make  upon 
their  Government.  Judging  from  the 
character  of  their  past  utterances.  I  think  we 
-  must  assume  that  neither  the  absence  of 
truth  nor  the  consequences  in  terms  of  the 
harm  they  work  upon  the  cause  of  their 
country  will  deter  them. 

Prom  the  records  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  I  have  named  you  will  find  much 
that  has  been  criticized  openly  and  vigor- 
ously. Our  one  thought  hi-s  been  to  win  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  taken  the  position  of  hiding 
mistakes  Rather,  its  policy  has  been  to 
bring  them  out  In  the  open  so  that  they 
can  be  corrected. 

This  has  led  some  of  the  guiding  figures 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  seek  a  special 
advantage  for  themselves  by  harping  on  the 
mistakes  that  we  ourselves  have  brought  to 
light. 

The  propaganda  emanating  from  Republi- 
can sources  on  this  subject.  In  content,  in 
tha  character,  and  in  its  very  tone,  mvist  be 
held  suspect  on  this  ground.  Utunistakably, 
that  pr(^;>aganda  carries  the  brand  of  partisan 
politics  attempting  to  make  capital  out  of 
thll  war. 

Whatever  the  Intentions  of  that  party's 
leaders  may  be  toward  the  early  defeat  of  our 
enemies,  the  character  ot  their  public  utter- 
ance subordinatea  victory  in  war  to  the  hope 
of  victory  at  the  polls. 

In  their  belief  that  they  can  actuaUy  turn 
the  crisis  of  war  to  their  own  political  pur- 
poses: in  their  belief  that  they  can  success- 
full  embitter  the  American  people  against 
naceeaary  war  measures:  in  their  belief  that 
in  so  doing  they  can  unseat  the  administra- 
tion that  has  shown  the  foresight  and  gen- 
eralship to  put  thoaa  measures  into  effect. 
these  Republican  leaders  are.  I  believe,  riding 
to  their  fall.  MeanwhUe  they  ride  rough- 
abod  over  the  public  Interest  and  over  tha 
oause  of  their  own  country  at  war. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Inceaaant  outcry 
against  rationing.  So  avidly  have  theae 
spokesmen  for  the  Republican  Party  seised 
upon  any  slighteet  imperfection  in  the  sya- 


tcm,  so  bitter  has  been  their  rcaentment.  so 
exaggerated  their  complaints,  that  they  do 
not  condemn  the  agencies  and  local  boards 
and  volunteers  who  have  given  time  and 
effort  to  the  problem.  Tbey  condemn  only 
themselves. 

They  cannot  claim  the  license  of  construc- 
tive criticism.  Their  hatred  of  the  admin- 
istration reeponaible  for  rationing  shows 
through  too  clearly.  Their  motives  of  tear- 
ing down,  of  working  on  the  emotions  of  a 
war-beaet  people  cannot  be  concealed  under 
the  pious  claim  of  constructive  criticism. 

No.  this  Is  not  an  attack  on  inefficiency 
in  rationing.  Thia  is  an  attack  on  rationing 
itself.  Those  responsible  for  it  cannot  now 
escape  the  weight  of  their  guilt  by  styling 
themselves  "critics."  They  are  self-con- 
demned as  obstructionists,  and  they  must 
meet  the  impact  ot  that  condemnation  at 
the  polls  next  November. 

The  same  charge  must  be  made  against  the 
Republican  leadership  in  the  matter  of  price 
control.  Here.  too.  they  go  beyond  the  bounds 
of  criticism,  they  stand  aelf-condemned  in 
their  efforts  at  obstruction  and  deleat. 

We  hear  the  defense  made  for  this  clique 
of  the  self-styled  "loyal  opposition."  that  it 
supports  the  general  principle  of  price  con- 
trol. Neverthelees  it  has  attacked  relentlessly 
the  Government  agency  established  to  make 
price  control  effective.  Its  leaders  are  now 
trying  to  cripple  the  law  itself  with  amend- 
ments that  would  strip  the  Federal  authority 
and  pave  the  way  for  chaotic  markets. 

Is  that  course  indicative  of  support  for  the 
principle  of  price  control?  Are  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congrcaa  who  have  adopted 
those  Uctics  merely  seeking,  as  they  would 
tell  you,  to  perfect  the  law  and  the  agency 
set  up  to  administer  it? 

No:  those  counsels  of  perfection  are  not 
born  of  the  wish  to  cure.  Like  the  hunter's 
decoy,  they  are  set  out  for  the  kill.  And  al- 
ready our  entire  sjrstem  of  price  control,  basi- 
cally e«ential  to  tha  war  economy,  is  men- 
aced. 

But  here,  too,  the  mask  is  too  thin,  the  de- 
fense too  far-fetched.  The  American  people 
will  not  be  deceived.  Those  who  are  reepon- 
aible for  this  studied  effort  to  undermine  the 
(^Oce  of  Price  Administration  and  to  perfo- 
rate its  legal  authority  with  countless  loop- 
holes for  the  benefit  of  special  interests  will 
be  answered.  And  that  answer  also  will  be 
given  them  at  the  polla  In  November. 

So,  too,  with  those  who  have  deliberately 
tried  to  Implant  in  our  people  the  false  tear 
of  encroachment  on  free  enterprise.  Before 
them,  as  they  stand  at  the  walling  wall  and 
mown  the  death  of  free  enterprise,  that  same 
free  enterprise  rises  today  to  new  heights  of 
achievement  under  the  administration  of  the 
same  great  President  who  directed  iU  recov- 
ery from  a  Republican  prostration  12  years 
ago. 

Of  course  I  believe  in  free  enterprise,  but 
In  my  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  demo- 
cratic principle  that,  there  never  was,  never 
has  been,  never  will  be.  room  for  the  ruth- 
less exploitation  of  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few. 

There  muat  be,  and  is,  ample  room  In  this 
country  for  free  enterprise,  room  for  every 
citioen  to  have  the  right  to  achieve  and 
progress  according  to  his  capability  and  his 
industry  and  Integrity. 

There  must  be,  and  is,  ample  room  In  thia 
cotmtry  to  be  an  individualist,  to  be  free, 
and  to  be  Independent. 

That  is  the  concept  ot  free  enterprise  that 
has  been  advocated  and  that  has  been  kept 
alive  and  vigorous  by  the  administration  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  since  March  4,  1933. 
It  is  not  the  concept  of  free  enterprise  of  tha 
days  of  Republican  domination  of  affairs  in 
America.  It  Is  not  the  concept  of  free  en- 
terprlae  that  permits  the  devious  operations 
of  powerful  groupa  to  circumvent  the  will  of 
tha  Amwlcan  peofile. 


Tea.  wa  of  the  Dnnocratlc  Party  believe  in 
free  enterprise  and  private  initiative.  And 
we  pray  Ood  that  it  wiU  be  a  Democratic 
administration  that  will  unravel  the  chaos 
ot  this  war  so  that  every  individual  In 
America  may  truly  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fraa 
enterprise. 

For  12  long  years  the  American  people 
have  witnessed  this  farcical  Republican 
ritual  of  mourning  over  the  death  of  a  free 
entcrprlae  that  has  not  died.  For  12  long 
years  we  have  heard  the  Wall  Street  fiuieral 
march,  we  have  seen  the  phantom  victim 
laid  In  iU  grave,  and  the  mourners  have 
gone  about  the  streets.  It  Is  time  for  the 
little  man,  for  the  worker  In  the  factory  and 
the  farmer  in  the  field,  to  ask,  "How  long, 
O  Lord,  how  long?" 

But  their  answer  is  on  the  way.  Perhaps 
Jt  win  take  years,  perhaps  a  generation,  to 
clear  the  American  political  scene  at  that 
social  bankruptcy  into  which  Republican 
leadership  has  lapsed.  But  cleared  It  must 
be,  for  the  viewpoint  of  that  leadership,  its 
economics,  its  philosophy,  its  approach  to 
the  problems  of  Government  at  home  and 
abroad,  are  no  long^  of  this  world. 

That  leadership  wants  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  the  day  of  Hoover,  ot  Coolldge,  ol 
Harding.  And  those  days — thank  God — are 
gone  forever.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  form  of  our  Government,  "niere  has 
been  tu}  Jettisoning  of  our  Constitution. 
There  has  been  no  sacrifice  of  our  right  to 
be  governed  by  public  servants  of  our  own 
choosing. 

All  these  the  Republicans  have  ct'-atged. 
They  even  complained  that  elections  In  thia 
country  were  finished.  When  they  weta 
confronted  by  the  tact  that  there  was  an 
electicn,  then  they  predicted  that  it  would 
be  the  last. 

But  If  none  of  these  dire  predictions  has 
materialized,  what  has  happened  in  Amer-  . 
lea?  What  is  it  that  now  outdates  the  tra- 
ditional Republican  phUoaophy  whKSi  builda 
up  tariff  walls,  exploits  the  backward  cr 
underprivileged  peoples  of  the  world,  resists 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  this  Nation,  gives  a  free  hand  to 
the  predatory  in  btisiness,  pampers  the 
monopoltatlc  In  Indtistry.  and  Isolates  Its 
own  Niclon  from  the  part  which  that  Nation 
must  play  In  the  world  of  tomorrow? 

It  Is  outdated  because  the  free  peoples  ol 
the  world  have  mm'ed  ahead  since  the  days 
of  Harding,  of  Coolldge.  and  of  Hoover. 
And  the  great  American  majority,  und«  the 
Democratic  administration  ol  Pranklln  D 
Roosevelt,  not  only  have  moved  with  the 
world,  they  have  been  leading  the  way. 

Constructive  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  10-year  period  from  1933-43 
under  Democratic  leadership  has  saved  the 
fl|.|«».«.i»i  structure  and  the  banks  ot  the  Na- 
tion, saved  the  farmer  from  niln,  gave  labor 
its  Magna  CarU.  put  indusUy  and  small 
business  on  Its  feet.  Now  I  wonder  Just  what 
sections  of  this  legislation  the  Republicans 
would  repeal.  TU  tell  you  they  dare  not  re- 
peal any  of  It.  Their  only  claim  is  that  they 
could  administer  it  better.  We  have  only 
their  12-year  record  by  which  to  Judge  what 
they  do  and  it  wont  stand  up.  After  12 
years  of  Republican  power,  from  1921  to  1933. 
banks  were  busted,  farmers  out  of  business 
and  14.000.000  people  were  walking  the  streets 
In  want. 

It  makes  me  sick  at  the  stomach  to  hear 
these  ingrates  throw  bricks  at  the  administra- 
tion.   They  remind  me  ot  Baeklkt  s  story. 

Neither  do  I  admire  that  brand  of  Demo- 
crat who  has  profited  financially  and  poli- 
tically from  the  Democratic  Party  and  who 
suddenly  bacomaa  a  statesman  and  forgeu  tha 
party  that  gave  him  prominence  and  proa* 
perlty.  We  suffer  aomewhat  from  thia  ~'' 
of  Democrat  right  here  In  lUmoari. 

It  is  party  responsibility  that  has  b 
country  the  greatest  repuMlc  th*^ 
aver  shown  upon  and  when  a 
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pocnp  and  promlnene*  In  bis  p«rty't  band 
ini«on  and  then  foifMs  wbat  oiadc  him.  bci 
Um  wont  (orm  of  InaBMi  •alaaad.  an  ingrate. 
No.  we  are  not  fOlBff  back  to  the  days 
when  raterprtae  «aa  not  free,  when  thla  Na- 
tion waa  not  wfe.  when  its  people  were  not 
emplOTed  The  thing  that  has  happened  to 
America  aurlog  tbesa  13  years  past  was  the 
awakening  of  a  great  people  to  a  great  destiny, 
a  ilaailnj  in  logical  harmony  with  ita  growth 
tfttmmmtf^  thaat  many  generations,  a  destiny 
OMt  li  lauiidad  squarely  on  the  base  that  was 
to  1T76  by  those  master  architects,  the 
lOBdlng  fathers  of  our  country. 
Tbward  that  destiny  oxir  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  march  through  the  years  that  He 
d  of  tM.  and  though  the  horizon  of  per- 
eni  peace  and  prosperity  la  not  yet 
with  a  Democratic  adminlsuatlon 
leading  us.  we  are  on  our  way. 


The  Citixen  and  His   Goveniment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARUN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH  DAKorra 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
^,_4ii  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscokd  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Citizen  and  His  Gov- 
ernment." delivered  by  the  Honorable 
George  E.  Stringfellow.  of  West  Orange. 
N.  J.,  before  the  Young  Men's  Business 
Club  of  New  Orleans,  on  April  26.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  a  service 
club.  clTlc  organization,  or  an  individual, 
tbat  avoids  controversial  subjects  because 
they  are  controversial  or  political,  is  not 
rendering  the  comm\inity  or  the  Nation  a 
maximum  service.  If  we  are  to  preserve 
and  improve  our  form  of  government,  we 
must  practice  tbe  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  who 
declared.  "I  wholly  disapprove  of  what  you 
say  Lut  wUl  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  it  ." 

It  is  recognised  fact  that  our  democratic 
form  of  government  thrives  best  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  frank  and  open  public  discus- 
■loa  ot  Its  strength  and  weaknesses.  To  em- 
|r^T'*T  Its  strength  alone  is  to  unbalance 
the  scales  of  human  wisdom. 

WTLuaic  AUJCN  wHrrc 

Dm  distinguished  committee  which 
the  Pultizer  Prize  to  the  late  Wll- 
Alltn  White  for  an  editorial  in  which 
ba  said.  "Only  when  free  utterance  is  sup- 
prsMid  la  it  needed,  and  when  it  is  needed. 
It  Is  most  vital  to  Justice,"  subscribed  to 
White's  philosophy. 

woooaow  wiLaoir 
During  the  last  World  War.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son racognlasd  this  philosophy  when  be  said 
ba  would  ratber  have  unfair  and  unjust  criti- 
dna  than  to  lose  the  value  that  comes  from 
constructive  crltldam. 

sMSHtM  Lmcour 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "It  isn't  only  the 

right  cf  the  cltlasn.  but  it  is  his  duty  to  crit- 

tlM  aAalMatrators  of  Government  in 

atid  to  paaet  when,  in  his  opinion,  the 

adminiatratora     •      •     •     are  doing  thlnga 

*    *    *    destrtictlvt  at  our  Oovammant." 

We  have  in  our  country  partisans  who 
pUca   the   weUare   of    theu   political    party 
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above  tbat  of  the  Natioi 
charge  that  to  criticize 
time  of  war  impedes 
enemy,    and    is 
downright    disloyal 
ment  is  supposed  to  muffle 
that    smoke    screen 
thinking  citizen. 

When  attention  is  called 
clcs  of  the  New  Deal 
be  silent  for  the  sake 
I  submit,  is   an  -  ideal 
freedom  within  a  unltM 
and  change  Its  leadership 
can  a  government  be 
and  the   servant  of 
not  told   by  the 
speech   Is   one   of   the 
which  we  fight? 

Men  have  told  me 
contribute  to  the  financial 
cal  parties  and  to 
store  and  protect  our 
dare  not  have  their 
they  sulTer  dlscrimlna 
principal  customers — tl^e 
United  SUtes. 
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the  taking  of  private  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  Just  compensation."  How- 
ever, today,  in  the  name  of  national  emer- 
gency, Washington  bureaucrats  issue  direc- 
tives, signed  by  the  President,  taking  over 
private  property  without  "due  process  of  law 
and  Just  compensation." 

This  may  be  necessary  In  tliiie  of  war.  yet. 
in  light  of  our  experience,  prior  to  and  since 
Pearl  Haibor,  what  assurance,  I  ask,  do  wa 
have  that  these  powers  wlU  be  restored  to 
the  people  after  we  have  won  the  war,  if  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  party  conUnues 
to  rule  our  lives? 

To  prevent  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  private  hands,  wise  statesmen  en- 
acted laws  for  Government  regulation  of  mo- 
nopolies, and  antitrust  laws  to  enforce  com- 
petition in  competitive  industries.  Imperial- 
istic Japan.  Nazi  Germany,  and  Fascist  lUly 
have  demonstrated  how  right  our  statesmen 
of  past  generations  were,  in  ijelieving  that 
concentration  of  political  and  economic  power 
m  government  wotild  destroy  every  form  of 
freedom. 

Such  concentration  of  power  has  formida- 
ble backing— backing  of  billions  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  which  can  be  used  as  the 
President  and  his  bureaucrats  may  elect. 

The  responsibility  of  saving  our  free-enter- 
prise system  and  other  cherished  freedoms 
is  yoius  and  mine.  If  we  are  good  citizens, 
we  will  not  shirk  that  responsibility.  If  we 
are  loyal  citizens,  we  shall  never  permit  any- 
one to  camouflage  revolution  in  the  robes  of 
patriotism. 

To  save  our  form  of  government,  we  need 
to  awaken  in  our  people  the  kind  of  crusad- 
ing spirit  that  made  our  Nation  the  strong- 
est, most  prosperous,  and  freest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  Vice  President 
HsNKT  Wallace,  who  is  not  to  my  knowledge 
a  symbol  of  success  In  any  business  under- 
taking, charged  that  American  Fascists  are 
trying  to  ruin  our  country.  The  New  York 
Times  observed,  "It  is  such  vague,  reckless 
charges  and  abusive  language  as  Mr.  Wallack 
employs  that  endangers  our  national  unity." 
What  is  a  Fascist,  you  ask — an  American 
Fascist? 

Conununists  tise  that  word  rather  fre- 
quently. It  is  always  applied  to  somebody 
the  Comravmists  don't  like. 

Fascist  originally  was  Mussolini's  black- 
shirt  political  organization  which  kept  Italy 
from  going  communistic.  Then  It  took  on 
an  additional  connotation  of  Italian  and 
German  participation  against  Russia's  par- 
ticipation in  Spain's  civil  war. 

In  this  country  It  is  a  $4  smear  word  and 
Is  used  by  Reds,  "pinks."  and  their  fellow 
travelers,  to  plaster  anybody  they  dont 
like — capitalists,  Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
other  religious  organizations.  Charlie  Chap- 
lin said.  "Joan  Barry  is  Fascist-minded" — 
because  she  wanted  more  than  925  a  week 
for  past  services.  Of  course,  anyone  who 
opposes  Mr.  Wallace  Is  a  Fascist  because  the 
Communists  are  for  him,  and.  insofar  as  I 
am  concerned,  they  may  have  him. 

In  the  same  addreas  Vice  President  Wallac* 
alarmred  those  who  t>elieve  in  our  form  of 
government  and  still  take  what  the  Vice 
President  says  seriously  by  saying,  "We  are 
not  going  to  use  the  whole  Russian  political 
and  economic  system  here  in  the  United 
States." 

Who  is  this  person.  Remit  Wallace,  to  pre- 
sume to  tell  us  that  we  shall  substitute  any 
part  of  our  American  way  of  life  for  Joa 
Stalin's. 

A  month  or  x>  ago  we  witnessed  the  com- 
plete, the  almost  comic  degradation  of  an 
assemblage — of  the  members  of  the  national 
committee  of  a  so-called  Independent  polit- 
ical party— "aolidt"  the  chieftain  of  their 
party  to  run  for  the  Presidency  a  fourth 
time  so  tbat  the  Government's  foreign  na- 
tions with  which  our  cotuitry  la  allied  In 
fighting  the  war  might  rejoice. 
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We  have  beard  this  same  chieftain,  seeking 
his  second  term  of  office,  define  those  who 
differed  with  him  as  "forces  of  selfishness  and 
lust  tuid  power."  He  Informed  us  that  he 
wanted  It  said  "of  my  first  administra- 
tion •  •  •  these  forces  •  •  •  met 
tbelr  match,"  and  "of  my  second  adminis- 
tration    •     •     •     they  met  their  master." 

Can  you  imagine  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  or  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  desiring 
to  be  the  master  of  those  who  differed  with 
them? 

Who  are  these  "forces  of  selfishness  and 
lust  and  power,"  you  ask? 

You,  if  you  urged  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  to  live  up  to  the  platform  prom- 
ises on  which  he  was  elected. 

You,  if  you  are  opposed  to  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. 

You,  If  you  are  opposed  to  demagoguery 
and  preastire  groups. 

You,  if  you  are  opposed  to  inciting  class 
and  race  hatred. 

You,  if  you  are  opposed  to  the  packing  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Following  his  reelection,  which  was  Influ- 
enced by  Government  spending  of  the  tax- 
payers' moneys  and  rosy  promises  which  were 
not  kept,  we  witnessed  the  Chief  Executive, 
in  his  'ust  for  power,  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  sovereign  States  of  Georgia,  Iowa, 
lilaryland  to  purge  such  outstanding  public 
servants  as  Senators  Geoece,  GnxETTE,  and 
Ttdinos.  who  dared  to  oppose  his  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Coin^. 

Blocked  In  his  effort  to  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  Judiciary  In  the  Executive,  the 
President's  long  tenure  of  office,  death  and 
resignation  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
enabled  him  to  appxjint  to  that  Court  a  ma- 
jority who  subscribe  to  his  philosophy  and 
thtia  accomplished  his  purpose.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  third-term  tradition 
should  not  have  been  violated.  Now  there 
is  talk  of  a  fourth  and  even  a  flfth  term. 

We  have  witnessed  a  Governor  in  the  SUte 
of  Michigan  refuse  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
land— repudiated  by  the  electorate — and  then 
appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Suprenre 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  witnessed  the  high  standard  of 
that  Court  diluted  by  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  who  taught  his  bright  boya— who 
later  Infested  the  Executive  Department  of 
our  Government — how  to  make  the  law  say 
what  Its  makers  never  Intended. 

We  have  witnessed  that  Court,  as  It  is 
today  constituted,  rule  in  favor  of  pressure 
groups  and  violence. 

Associate  Justice  Roberts  recently  re- 
marked, "The  tendency  to  disregard  prece- 
dents (speaking  of  the  Court's  decisions) 
has  been  so  strong— as  to  leave  courU  below 
without  any  confidence  tbat  what  was  said 
today  will  hold  good  tomorrow." 

We  have  witnessed  the  substitution  of  ad- 
ministrative bureaus  for  otir  courts  of  law 
and  Justice. 

Our  Government  will  never  be  any  betur 
or  more  secure  than  you  and  millions  of  oth- 
ers like  you  determine  to  make  it.  It  will 
be  as  bad  and  corrupt  as  you  and  others  like 
you  permit  It  to  be. 

We.  who  are  prlvUeged  to  remain  at  home 
while  millions  of  our  citizens  risk  their  lives 
in  the  armed  forces,  must  recognize— that 
we  are  trustees  for  them,  that  wa  owe  them 
the  obligation  to  preserve  American  institu- 
tions and  freedoms  so  that  when  they  re- 
turn, they  do  not  find  their  eubsUnce  wasted 
and  their  country  materially  and  spiritually 
Impoverished. 

The  buaineasmen  and  women  who  sUy  out 
of  politics,  who  refuse  to  dUcharge  their 
civic  responsibility  aa  citizens  and  who  are 
reluctant  to  sacrifice  their  comforts,  or  who 
wUl  not  rUk  being  smeared,  ara  undeserving 
of  the  free  institutioue  of  which  they  are  the 
beneflciariea. 


We  should  make  up  our  minds  that  it  has 
to  be  either  the  citizen  and  his  Government 
or  dictatorship  and  its  slaves.  There  can 
be  no  compromise.  In  their  relentless  drive 
for  power,  demagoguea  never  compromise. 
With  them,  it's  all  or  nothing. 

The  good  citizens  of  this  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  be  apathetic  or  cynical  at>cut  our 
grave  predicament.  They  miut  come  out 
of  their  cellars  of  silent  eubmlsslon — Into  tha 
open  space  of  free  political  disciisslon. 

This  Is  where  they  belong  and  where  they 
can  best  serve  and  save  the  greatest  system 
of  goverrunent  eve*  conceived  by  man. 


More  Eyidence  of  Huge  Profiteerini; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or- 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  HCWTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "More  Evidence  of  Huge  Profit- 
eering." published  in  the  WilUams 
County  <N.  Dak.)  Farmer's  Press  of 
March  30.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MOBZ  EVmEHCE  OF  HtTGE  PEOmEEEINO 

Few  Issues  are  of  more  vital  Importance 
than  taxes.  The  fairness  with  which  they  are 
levied  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  they 
are  collected  may  make  or  break  a  nation. 

As  everyone  famUiar  with  the  situation 
knows,  our  tax  laws  are  full  of  loopholes 
through  which  wealthy  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  escaping  their  fair  share  of 
the  cost  of  government. 

As  between  Congress  and  the  executive 
department,  we  do  not  attempt  to  assess  re- 
sponsibility for  this  situation.  Both  must 
share  the  blame.  That  Is  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated by  shocking  disclosures  in  two 
official  reports  made  public  recently. 

According  to  Randolph  E.  Paul,  general 
counsel  of  the  Treaaiur,  the  tax  laws  provide 
a  post-war  windfall  for  business  that  may 
reach  the  staggering  flgxire  of  forty -five  and 
one-half  billion  dollars,  even  if  the  war  ends 
this  week.  The  totol  wUl  be  larger  If  the 
conflict  extends  ijeyond  that  period. 

Before  entering  Government  service,  Paul 
accumulated  a  good-sized  fortune  as  tax  ad- 
viser to  business  concerns.  He  cant  be  ac- 
cused of  radicalism  or  prejtidlce  against 
business. 

Tax  legislation  enacted  In  1940,  Paul  point- 
ed out  in  a  speech  before  a  gathering  of 
businessmen  at  New  York,  permits  b\jsine«s 
to  obUin  a  refund  of  taxes  paid  during  the 
war  to  meet  the  cost  of  conversion  to  peace — 
"a  subsidy  in  the  guise  of  tax  relief,"  is  the 
way  he  deacribea  it. 

For  2  years  after  the  shooting  stops,  if 
their  factories  do  not  turn  a  wheel,  indus- 
trialists are  aasured  of  profits  at  least  equal 
to  their  pre-war  earnings.  Paul  fears  they 
may  get  more  by  Inflating  their  costs  and 

For  all  its  generosity,  this  provislcm  doea 
not  aatiafy  certain  buslneas  groups.  They 
insist  that  wartime  taxes  be  returned  to  them 
now  and  retained  in  their  own  treastiriea. 
They  plead  they  can  lay  notblng  aalde  for 
post-war  readjustment.  Paul  aj^loded  tbat 
statement. 

He  pointed  out  tbat,  after  paying  taxaa 
and  aU  other  charges,  corporation  proflU 
during  1»43  and  1M4  alone  will  ba  tbraa 


times  average  profits,  after  taxes,  during  the 
period  from  1936  to  1939,  inclusive.  Fur- 
thermore, he  emphasized,  these  corpora- 
tions— after  paying  taxes  and  dividends  and 
greatly  Increasing  the  salarlea  of  their  offi- 
cials—have already  accumulated  from  tbelr 
war  profits  more  than  twelve  billions  oC 
undisUibuted   profits. 

If  we  add  the  tax  reftuids  to  the  undla- 
tributed  profiu,  we  wUl  find  these  big  con- 
cerns will  have  a  poet-war  nest  egg  of  fifty- 
seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars— or  80  per- 
cent more  than  the  entire  national  Incoma 
during  the  last  year  of  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration. 

Additional  light  on  the  fantastic  proflU  oC 
war  contractors  was  furnished  a  few  daya  ago 
by  the  Truman  committee,  which  for  2  yeara 
has  been  investigating  various  phases  of  the 
war  program. 

The  bulk  of  war  business  has  been  given  to 
100  corporations. 

"Of  these  100  corporations,"  tbe  oommlttea 
asserted,  "only  9  have  been  found  wholly  frea 
of  excessive  profit  in  1942." 

For  the  remainder,  profits  range  all  the  way 
from  25  to  600  times  normal  peacetime  profita. 
Concerns  which  before  the  war  emergency 
were  never  out  of  the  red.  were  able  to  pile 
up  millions  of  profite  In  1942  and  even  greater 
sums  In  1943,  the  committee  said. 

The  committee  cites  chapter  and  verse  on 
the  profits  of  various  contractors.  It  tells  of 
a  New  York  aircraft  corporation  which  had 
average  peacetime  profits  of  $32,493,  but  mul- 
tiplied that  figure  168  times  In  1942,  after 
paying  taxes  and  dividends. 

A  small  Pennsylvania  airplane  company 
which  reported  an  average  deficit  of  more 
than  170.000  between  1936  and  1939.  had  a 
profit  of  tll.400.000  In  1942;  a  cable-making 
concern  In  New  York  in  1942  Increased  Ita 
profits  35  times;  an  Ohio  locomotive  plant 
increased  Its  profits  42  times;  a  Pennsylvania 
corporation  Increased  its  profits  10  times. 

"The  story  could  be  extended  endlessly," 
the  committee  seid.  "The  lllxistratlons  given 
are  not  exceptional.  They  happen  to  have 
been  taken  at  random  from  among  the  100 
corporations  holdmg  the  largest  volume  of 
war  contracts.  For  smaller  companies  the 
profit  picture  Is  equally  as  excessive." 

Only  occasionally,  the  committee  declared, 
did  a  manufacturer  bob  up  who  placed  his 
country's  welfare  above  his  pocketbook.  One 
such  is  the  United  Aircraft  Corporation  of 
Connecticut,  whose  officials  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  turned  back  $286,000,000  to  the 
Government.  They  said  they  were  ashamed 
to  take  the  money. 

"But.  after  making  theae  refunds."  the 
committee  observes,  "the  company  still  had 
left  after  taxes  in  the  year  1942  $17,000,000  of 
net  profits,  which  was  a  little  more  than 
three  times  its  average  profit  of  $5,000,000  a 
year  during  the  pre-war  base  period." 

What  becomes  of  President  Roosevelt's 
promise  that  "a  new  crop  of  millionaires" 
would  not  come  out  of  this  war? 

What  becomes  of  the  plea  of  certain  lead«ra 
In  House  and  Senate  that  we  can't  Increase 
the  taxes  of  the  rich  and  that  If  we  are  to  get 
additional  revenue  we  must  place  new  tax 
burdens  on  small  Incomes? 


Fire  PreventieD  ViUl  to  War  Effort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  pxNNm.vaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9. 1944 

Mr.  FENTON.    Mr.  Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  indiide  in 
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ttw  RtcotD  the  following  excellent  td- 
&nm  on  Fire  Prevention  Vital  to  War  Ef- 
fort, as  delivered  at  the  WarttiM  PUa 
PraUction  Pontm  in  Philadelphia.  Pa« 
May  •  1944.  by  Dr.  David  J.  Price,  preii- 
dent  of  the  NatlMMU  Fire  Prevention  A»- 
ioclalion.  It  lepftaentu  the  thought*  of 
a  nationally  known  expert  in  the  field  of 
ftara  and  giqylailon  prevention,  and  I  be- 
lieve U  very  timely  to  the  war  effort: 
Wutnuw  riu  Pbcvcmtioii 

It  U<|Ulte  ■ppropn«t«  that  th*  forty-eighth 
annual  meeting  ot  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Afeortctton  •hould  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia—the  -cradle  of  liberty  •  At  luch  a 
critical  period  In  the  hlatory  ot  our  Nation,  a 
wartime  flre-pr«Tentlon  conference,  there- 
fore. IB  very  eaaentlal  and  of  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  our  national  welfare. 

In  this  conference  we  are  gathered  together 
to  cor«;der  and  analyze  the  serious  problem 
of  fL'^ -waste  control  In  wartime.  We  believe 
that  this  meeting,  like  our  war  conferences  In 
Chicago  last  year  and  In  Atlantic  City  in 
1M2.  will  be  recognlMd  as  a  vital  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  In  providing  to  the 
members  prawn t  and  to  a  stlU  Urger  group 
through  our  printed  proceedings  a  clearer 
over-all  picture  of  the  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet. 
There  Is  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  the 
kntwletige  gained  here  will  enable  all  of  us 
better  to  perform  our  Important  and  varied 
war  tasks. 

The  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
has  been  established  in  the  historic  city  of 
Boston  since  IBM  to  promote  the  science  and 
improve  the  methods  of  fire  protection  and 
Are  prfventlon,  to  obtain  and  circulate  Infor- 
mation on  these  subjects,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  Its  members  in  establishing 
proper  saf«gtiards  against  loss  of  life  and 
property  by  fire. 

The  Importance  of  fire  prevention  In  war- 
time Is  very  apparent  and  should  be  defi- 
nitely recognized  by  all  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals engaged  In  any  capacity  In  this  vital 
war  effort.  It  is.  therefore,  a  source  of  ex- 
treme gratification  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Plre  Protection  Aasoclatlon  to  direct 
nattc  tal  attention  to  the  contribution  made 
by  our  aaaoctatlon  to  the  development  and 
application  of  measures  for  the  effective  pre- 
vention and  control  of  fire  and  explosions 
that  have  such  a  viUl  effect  on  the  war  effort. 

axtmi  or  naz  Lossn 
All  Of  us  appreciate  that  we  are  In  a  period 
of  sharply  increasing  fire  loaaes.  The  fire  loss 
In  the  United  States  for  1943  has  been  esti- 
mated at  approximately  $380.235,000— a  loss 
p'  apprcxlmately  •65.000.000  greater  than  the 
Toss  for  the  prevloiu  year.  This  means  an  ap- 
proximate increase  ol  about  31  percent  In 
194S  as  iJiliml  with  1942.  The  fire  losses 
Ir  IMS  were  at  the  rate  of  better  than  $1.- 
000.000  a  day.  The  dollar  value,  however,  of 
fli«  loaam  in  wartime  is  relatively  meaning- 
laaa.  1  wtah  somehow  that  we  could  devise  a 
proccthire  that  would  carefully  analyze  and 
clearly  ahow  the  Indirect  losses  that  accrue 
from  a  destructive  fire  In  a  plant  producing 
war  supplies.  If  we  could  but  realize  the 
•ffact  of  such  a  loss  in  terms  of  delay  In  de- 
livary  of  gooili  to  the  war  fronts.  In  terms  of 
the  poattWr  tfanper  to  our  aoldlers  and  sailors. 
In  terms  of  the  precious  man-hours  of  pro- 
duction lost,  in  terms  of  the  dlfBcultles  la 
rcplaoement  of  machinery  and  buildings — 
then  wo  would  more  fully  appreciate  the  dire 
•ffecta  of  ftr*  daatruction  on  our  war-produc- 
tion program. 
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to  provide  adequau 
plaeae  wbert  tueb 


we  have  very  much  atui  t  >  do.   We  h«va  bttn 
iwmmiiliai  valtwbi*  w  ir  luppttM  inlmiiA- 
ti^  of  mfertor  eonatrtj  ftlon 
•naa  and  we  have  failed 
ite  pMMiUeo  in  many  . 
prt'teetMl  U  of  vital  iro  K>runea. 

Durtng  IMt  there  occ  irred  In  the  tJnIted 
Sutes  and  Oantda  a  to  «1  of  iOS  large-loss 
fires,  each  of  which  re  uited  In  a  low  of 
•260,000  or  more.  Therp  were  hundreds  of 
other  flrw  reaultlnr  In 


^nailer  losses.  This 
rn'formatlon  U  based  uj  on  reports  received 
by  the  National  Fire  Pr  itectlon  Association, 
department  of  fire  recor  1  and  Is  not  neces- 
•arUy  complete.  Nine  of  these  large-loss  fires 
of  aSfiO.OOO  or  more  occu  red  in  Canada. 

This  1943  record — our  tecond  year  of  war— 
of  105  large-loss  fires  re  )resents  an  Increase 
of  25  fires,  or  31  percei  t  over  the  number 
reported  In  1942.  In  this  connection  U 
should  be  very  deflnitel  ?  noted  that  the  80 
large-loss  fires  reported  1  a  1942,  the  first  year 
of  war.  was  a  67-percen ;  Increase  over  1841. 
An  increase  In  4  times  the  number  of 
large-loss  fires  during  he  past  5  years  as 
indicated  as  a  matter  wi  irthy  of  utmost  con- 
cern to  a  Nation  at  war 

•250.000  ic 
1939.. 
1940.. 
1941.-. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
Some  of  the  factors 


or  more: 


Fires 

.      28 
.     33 

-  48 

-  80 
.    106 

esponslble  for  tliese 
large-less   fires   m    1943    include    (I)    struc 
tural  factors,  such  as  iiferlor  construction 
ezcese.re  areas,   lack  o     sufficient   exposure 
protection,   and   unprotected    vertical   open 
Ings;   (2)  occupancy  fai  tors,  such  as  highly 
flammable   contcnta,   e:  ;cea8lve    amounts   of 
burnable    stocks,    flan  mable     liquids     and 
gases,  unsafe  heating  ec  uipment,  and  of  spe 
clal  importance  In  wart  me — contents  of  un 
tuually  high  value;    (3      "       . 
tors,  such  as  lack  of  a  lequate  private  pro 
taction,  lack  of  fire  di  ors  or  cut-offs,  and 
lack  of  adequate  public    fire  protection 
fire  fighting  factors,  su^  h  as  difficulty  of  ac- 
cess to  fire,  poor  fire-f  ghtlng  methods,  in- 
adequately trained  flrei  len  and  inexperience 
In  fighting  and  handlU  g  fires;   (5)  delays  in 
giving  alarm,  such  as  lieadway  of  fire  when 
discovered,  efforts  mac^  to  extinguish  fires 
without  giving  alarms, 
men;   (6)  water  supplii 
water    supply,    sbortag^ 
pump  failures 
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In  wartime  when 
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grain  supplies  by  fires 
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raw  materials,  finishes 
boiialng.  and  other 
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The  responsibility  for  theae  induatrial 
punt  flres  usually  c«nnot  be  Miigned  toany 
mi«  piece.  Tbty  are  uaually  due  to  a  combi- 
nation of  different  factors  such  as;  >•«*  « 
proper  planning  on  the  pert  of  the  manage* 
ment.  acts  of  careieeen«M  on  the  P*"  of  em- 
ployeea,  lack  of  adequate  flre-flghtlng  faclll- 
ties  and  personnel,  and  a  variety  of  other  fac- 
to«  no  one  of  which  car  ''•.^'f'"'^  "X 
siveiy  in  any  Individual  fire.  But  underlying 
all  the  faults  of  omission  and  commission, 
however.  Is  the  fundamental  lack  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  importance  of  fire  safety.  Of  an 
the  measures  of  fire  protection,  the  moat  im- 
portant and  the  one  most  commonly  neg- 
lected is  that  of  subdividing  combustible  noa- 
terlals  so  as  to  minimize  the  total  possible  de- 
struction In  any  individual  fire. 

An  Increase  in  the  number  of  fires  Is  to  be 
expected  In  wartime  during  a  period  of  In- 
creased production.  Most  fires  however  can 
be  prevented  but  some  may  occur  despite  all 
precautions  and  what  Is  most  Important  Is  to 
avoid  conditions  which  wUl  permit  a  small 
fire,  whatever  Its  cause,  from  assuming  disas- 
trous propoitlons. 

The  measures  for  fire  prevention  and  fire 
protection  that  should  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent these  disastrous  fire  losses  are  clearly 
outUned  in  standards  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  and  Information  on 
the  important  features  of  construction,  pro- 
tection, and  organization  of  fire  safety  can  be 
obtained  for  the  asking  from  fire-protection 
authorities  throughout  the  country. 

WAKTIME  SXaVICZ  OF  MATIONAL  FIXX  PaOTECTIOW 
ASSOCUTION 

Since  December  7,  1941,  and  In  fact  for  a 
very  considerable  period  prior  to  our  actual 
entry  Into  the  war.  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  has  turned  its  efforts  al- 
most wholly  toward  activities  that  are  of 
direct  value  In  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Many  special  publications  designed 
to  meet  conditions  arising  from  the  war  have 
been  developed  and  widely  circulated. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
board  of  directors  Instructed  the  executive 
office  staff  to  devote  as  much  time  and  effort 
as  seemed  desirable  to  matfers  connected 
with  the  war  effort  and  that  order  has  been 
consistently  followed  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  officers  of  this  association  feel  that  the 
principal  fvmctlon  In  wartime  Is  to  provide 
our  members  and  others  with  every  bit  of 
useful  Information  possible  to  further  the 
war  effort,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 
the  association  has  been  pouring  out  material 
In  greater  volume  than  in  any  period  In  Its 
history. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  major 
contributions  that  our  afsociation  has  made 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  In 
effectively  publicizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
fire  losses  that  have  occurred  through  the 
series  of  picture  bulletins  on  wartime  fires, 
through  two  Impressive  and  factual  reports 
entitled  "Fires  In  1  Year  of  War"  and  "Fires 
In  the  Second  Year  of  War,"  and  through 
the  records  of  fires  published  In  the  Quar- 
terly and  in  the  News  Letters.  This  material 
has  not  alone  been  distributed  to  our  mem- 
bership but  has  been  put  In  the  hands  of  all 
of  the  Important  officials  and  Important  In- 
dustrial leaders  and  this  has  all  been  accom- 
plished In  the  face  of  Increasing  difficulty  In 
securing  factual  reports  because  of  the  ten- 
dency In  wartime  to  keep  Information  about 
fires  and  explosions  confidential  and  re- 
stricted. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Office  of  Censorship 
has  not  hampered  In  any  way  the  publication 
of  data  that  we  could  obtain  but  has  seen  the 
wisdom  of  permitting  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  to  publicize  Information 
about  fire  ioaeea  and  fire  causes  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  concerned.  Our  fire  record  depart- 
ment has  labored  under  great  dlfficultlaa  to 
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perform  •  service  that  has  been  truly  valu- 
able and  1  hope  that  all  will  rccognlM  that 
there  ia  only  a  conatructlve  deaire  to  be  of 
•ervtce  in  the  attempta  of  the  aaaoclatlon  to 
secure  and  pubiuh  information  about  all  Im- 
porunt  Area. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  association 
haa  been  building  ail  through  the  years  to 
reach  the  place  of  uaefuineM  it  haa  attained 
In  this  war  period.  All  of  \u  can  feel  prcud 
of  VM  aervlce  rendered  by  the  association  and 
Its  members.  All  of  us  I  feel  recognize  the 
great  increase  In  the  amount  of  useful  ma« 
terlal  that  the  association  has  provided  for 
lu  members  and  others  and  no  member  has, 
I  feel,  begrudged  the  policy  of  the  association 
and  Its  board  of  directors  in  turning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  staff  and  the  membership  gen- 
erally Into  an  all-out  effort  to  be  of  service 
In  the  successful  proeecutlon  of  the  war. 
We  have  not  Insofar  as  1  am  aware  declined 
to  provide  Information  and  assistance  re- 
quested of  us  by  any  Federal,  SUte,  provin- 
cial, or  local  government  agency  or  by  any 
war  Industry  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
requests  have  multiplied  enormously  In  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  Our  association  Is  stronger 
In  prestige  and  usefulness  right  now  than 
ever  before  In  Its  history. 

I  wish  that  there  might  be  time  to  recount 
to  you  in  some  measuure  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  to  the  war  effort  made  by  the 
members  of  our  association.  It  would  Indeed 
be  a  most  satisfactory  record  of  constructive 
accomplishment.  Most  of  cur  members  have 
been  Informed  through  the  News  Letters  and 
otherwise  of  the  many  and  varied  activities 
of  our  headquarters  staff.  Perhaps  because 
I  am  In  Washington,  I  appreciate  more  fully 
than  many  of  our  members  the  amount  of 
time  and  effort  put  in  by  the  staff  In  assisting 
various  Federal  agencies  In  Washington  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Our  staff  has 
really  made  a  contribution  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

LONC-RANCE  PLANNING  POST-WAS  ACTlVrnKS 

In  my  presidential  address  last  year  In 
Chicago  I  indicated  the  prominent  part  our 
association  could  take  in  post-war  planning 
In  fire-prevention  matters  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  made  at  that  time  that  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  lake 
leadership  In  this  matter  by  setting  up  a 
committee  to  deal  with  this  subject.  A 
little  later  In  our  session  you  will  hear  the 
first  report  of  our  special  committee  on 
long-range  planning  for  fire  protection.  The 
tremendous  gains  In  fire  prevention  which 
have  been  brought  about  because  of  wartime 
necessity  must  be  conserved:  there  must  be 
no  relaxation  In  our  constant  fight  to  save 
lives  and  to  minimize  destruction  of  property. 

FABU    AND    SURAL    r»E    PBEVENTIOM 

Let  us  consider  a  field  for  our  activities  in 
which  I  have  long  been  personally  Intensely 
Interested— that  of  fire  prevention  and  con- 
trol In  farm  and  rural  areas.    We  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  what  might  be  done 
to  make  our  farms  and  our  large  rural  areas, 
that  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  competent 
and  fully  paid  fire  departmenU,  safe  against 
fire  destruction.    Great  opportunities  lie  be- 
fore our  association  to  see  that  proper  pro- 
tection Is  provided  to  all  places  throughout 
the  country.    The  enormous  amount  cf  fire 
protection  equipment  built  for  war  purposes 
must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  and  In 
the  most  efficient  manner  after  the  war  Is 
over.     When  we  consider  the  large  amount 
of    rural    area    now    unprotected    from    the 
hazards  of  fire,  a  very  Important  post-war 
service  could   be  rendered  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  allocating  to  these  un- 
protected rural  areas  any  war  emergency  fire- 
fighting   equipment    and   appliances   which 
may  be  available  after  the  war.    It  »««"»•/« 
me  that  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
constructive  effort  that  we  have  before  ue 
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liM  In  ttaa  «9aMlon  of  our  work  Into  rural 
areaa  when  at  the  praeent  time  the  annual 
Arc  loaaes  total  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
entire  Are  loss  of  the  United  kSUUa. 

MtMMMMV  OROWTM 

The  increased  membership  growth  la  in- 
deed  a  source  of  extreme  gratification  and 
other  reports  that  you  will  hear  later  in  this 
evening's  seaalon  and  In  other  aaasluns  of 
our  meeting  will  emphaalM  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  assoclaticn's  membership  and 
In  tU  services.  It  is  perhaps  enough  for  me 
to  say  here  that  when  I  became  president  of 
the  aaaoclatlon  2  yeara  ago  we  had  approxi- 
mately 8.000  members,  whereas  today  we  hav^ 
close  to  9,000.  Two  years  ago  our  volunteer 
firemen's  section  was  made  up  of  less  than 
15.000  members  from  750  fire  departments; 
today  we  have  approximately  17.500  members 
of  the  section  from  1.030  departments.  Such 
growth  cannot  be  undeserved.  It  Is  a  re- 
fiection  of  the  ability  of  our  association  to 
provide  useful  and  constructive  service. 

The  remarkable  growth  In  membership  U  In 
my  opinion  very  largely  due  to  the  well  or- 
ganized activities  of  our  extremely  faithful 
and  hard-working  chairman  of  the  member- 
ship committee,  H.  E.  C  Rainey.  of  Washing- 
ton D.  C  The  association  owes  him  a  very 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  untiring  efforts 
ar.d  faithfxU  service. 

I  ran  foresee  great  opportunities  for  us  to 
expand  our  Influence  and  service  throughout 
the  work  In  the  post-war  period  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  see  a  great  growth  In  our 
membership  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
Is  no  other  association  In  any  other  country 
so  well  equipped  to  perform  a  world-wide 
service  In  the  Interest  of  fire-waste  control. 

PROGRAM  FOR  WARTIME  CONFERENCK 

The  program  for  this  wartime  fire  confer- 
ence will  cover  the  latest  Information  on  cur- 
rent developments  In  the  fire  field,  and  will 
offer  opportunity  for  disctisslon  and  Inter- 
change of  information  on  wartime  fire-pro- 
tection problems.  Certain  of  the  sessions 
will  be  restricted  to  identified  members  and 
representatives  of  the  armed  forces  In  order 
to  permit  the  discvission  of  confidential  In- 
formation. 

A  special  session  has  been  planned  to  en- 
able speakers  representing  military  and  other 
Government  agencies  to  present  latest  In- 
formation on  Government  policy  In  fire-pro- 
tection matters.  Another  feature  of  this 
conference  will  be  a  special  session  for  Indus- 
trial plant  fire  chiefs. 

A  general  forum  session  has  been  provided 
during  which  the  Committee  on  Long  Range 
Planning  for  Fire  Protection  will  present  Its 
report  and  there  will  be  a  general  diwjusslon 
of  post-war  planning. 

Another  War  Indvistry  Fire  Protection 
Cimic  following  the  pattern  esUbllshed  at 
the  conference  last  year  will  be  conducted 
and  a  special  sessioji  has  been  provided  for 
the  volunteer  firemen's  section.  All  com- 
mittee reports  Included  In  the  program  for 
this  conference  will  be  largely  limited  to 
those  having  definite  application  to  the  war 
effort. 

This  conference  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
Important  historical  meeting  vitally  affecting 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  cur  country. 
The  National  Fire  Protection  Association  has 
accepted  its  full  responsibility  for  service  dur- 
ing this  critical  war-emergency  period.  The 
association  will  continue  this  service  and 
definitely  plan  for  our  future  welfare  to  make 
thU  world  a  proper  place  for  future  genera- 
tions to  live.  We  therefore  pledge  our  faith- 
ful support  and  cooperation  to  our  natloiial 
government  and  go  forward  to  still  greater 
achievements  for  the  benefit  of  our  national 
welfare. 


Hufk  D.  Hart's  Plan  for  Pcaca 
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Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Hugli  D.  Hart,  of  Monmouth.  111.,  pre- 
pared an  outline  for  "a  simple  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace"  which 
contains  some  interesting  and  construc- 
tive suggestions. 

Mr.  Hart  is  a  well-lcnown  life  Insurance 
executive.  He  is  a  native  of  Arkansas, 
where  he  served  under  the  administra- 
tion of  two  Governors  as  cliairman  of  the 
State  commission  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions. He  was  a  delegate  to  five  inter- 
national Rotary  conventions.  He  hoi  Is 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  University 
of  Vermont,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  including  The  Mature  Person. 
Life  Insurance  as  a  Life  Work,  and 
Lincoln— the  Man  of  the  Ages.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
his  statement  and  the  plan: 
FoazwoRD 

Secretary  Hull  tald  In  a  radio  broadcast  to 
the  Nation  not  long  ago.  that  the  State  De- 
partment had  been  aided  In  its  post-war  plan- 
ning by  suggestions  that  had  come  to  It  from 
people  who  were  thinking  constructively  cf 
the  problems  that  will  follow  In  the  wake  of 
the  war.  That  Is  the  true  way  of  democriicy. 
American  citizens  generally  should  ponder 
the  vital  problems  which  wl  1  require  solution 
m  time  of  peace  and.  In  frankness  and  sin- 
cerity, make  suggestions  to  their  leaders. 

It  Is  in  this  spirit  and  with  due  humility 
that  I  tubmit  A  Simple  Plan  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  World  Peace. 

Hugh  D.  Hart. 

The  Proposed  Plan  ^ 

article  i 
The  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Russia, 
and  China  are  to  become  founding  members 
of  the  International  Peace  Association. 

ARTICLX  n 

The  founding  members  are  to  select  from 
amonr;  the  other  nations  two  other  types  of 
members,  namely,  adhering  members  and 
consulting  members. 

ARTICLE  ni 

Each  nation  Joining  the  International  Peace 
Association  shall  have  live  permanent  dele- 
gates This  applies  to  founding  members, 
adhering  members,  and  consulting  members. 

ARTICLE    IV 

Only  the  founding  members  and  the  ad- 
hering members  shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 
The  consulting  members  shall  have  the  right 
to  advise  but  not  to  vote. 

AXnCLZ   V 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  International 
Peace  Association  to  establish  and  malnUln 
peace  throughout  the  entire  world.  Inas- 
much as  the  greatest  responslbllty  for  at- 
taining this  objective  has  rested  and  must 
continue  to  rest  with  the  four  nations  com- 
prising the  founding  members,  they  shall  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Association,  with  full  power 
to  vote  on  any  taeue  Involving,  dlrwjtly  or 
indirectly,  the  peace  In  any  part  at  the  world. 
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aer  It  dealrn  to  participate  In  the  rec- 
ended  policy.  Any  nation  deciding  not 
to  approve,  adopt,  or  participate  in  the  rec- 
ommandMI  policy  of  the  International  Peace 
AMOdatUm  ito»M  be  free  to  dlaapprove.  reject. 
Off  tfoelUM  to  participate  In  such  recom- 
■MOded  policy. 

aancLs  vn 
Tlia  Axia  Powan  ahall  be  admitted  as  con- 
aulting  members,  without  the  right  of  vot- 
ing but  with  mil  rU?ht  to  be  heard  on  any 
)mn»  before  the  International  Peace  A&iocla- 
tlon. 

AcncLz  Tin 
The  InttmMloual  Peace  A£sociation  shall 
alt    contintiously    in    tlte    pursuance    of    its 
duties. 

AiTicLx  n 

Tbe  Executive  Committee  shall  esublish 
•ooaniUic  procMitire  of  the  Inter- 
Vbko  AMcebitlon.  In  cases  of 
Bcy  It  ahall  be  empowered  to  fix  time 
within  which  votes  shall  be  taken.  It 
may  also  aatabllsb  the  rules  granting  with- 
drsvals  and  acceptances  of  maoabenblps,  or 
"*'*"'       of  status  of  membenblpa. 
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AOVANTACKS   Or  THB  IhTE*NATIONAL   PeaC« 

AssocuTicN  Plan 

1.  It  provides  a  continuing  intematioual 
peace  organization. 

a.  No  military  alliance  has  ever  p-eserved 
the  peace  for  any  extended  period  of  time. 
The    International    Peace    Association    plan 
furnishes  an  offMHoatlon  to  analyze  iasues 
and  to  rsoomrtend  measures,  policies,  and 
remedies    relating    to    the    pi— nation    of 
peace.      Such    recommendations    would    in- 
volve no  coercion,  legal  commitment,  or  ob- 
ligation by  or  upon  any  of  the  member  pow- 
ers, but  would  have  the  force  found  in  con- 
oorted   Intercatlonal  recommendation   by   a 
body  of  specialists  whoa*  only  function  is  to 
study  the  problems  of  peace  in  collaboration 
with  all  other  national  representatives  com- 
prising the  International  Peace  Association 
and   to  aikc  recommendations.     It  is  be- 
lieved tkot  tiM  praotlge  of  the  International 
Association    would    grow    as    it    dug 
and  deeper  into  the  factors  of  war 
'  war  prevention,  and  gave  sound 
latlons  to  the  policy  makers  of  tha 
nspoctlve  member  powers. 

S.  T1i«  International  Peace  Association 
would  be  not  only  a  fact-finding  body,  but 
a-'ao  a  policy  recommending  organisation.  It 
would  not  be  cbargod  with  ttnptamoatlng  tta 
Thit  ftmctlon  would  be 
bjr  tho  mpoetlTe  aorereigntles  that 
"^  '  lly  decide  to  approve  or  adopt 
Sat  tons. 
4-  TroatlM  have  not  aerved  to  maintain 
t*-  TNatiM  are  UKiaUy  stauc.  WhUe  en- 
lB%o  tuidcr  oortalB  eoodiuona.  jet  tbo 
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5.  This  plan 
ereignty  of  all  Its 
need  fear  to  t>#com< 
of  Its  sovereign  rlgh 
vital  national  or 
be  finally  reposed  In 
In  ca»9  the 
ahould  consider  a 
prevent  or  stop 
world.  It  would  pr 
mendatlon;  then  eac(i 
the  weight  of  the 
according  to  its 
constitutional 
of   authority   as 
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policy. 

It  might  be  object^ 
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the  departments  of 
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2.  Foreign    offices 
multiplicity   of 
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maintenance  of  peace 
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the  maintenance  of 
tematlonal  Peace 
greater  competence 
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duties,  having  little. 
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coordinated  body 
which  devotes  Its 
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of  Its  recommendations 
in  scope,  and  almost 
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and   too   weighted 
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making 

formation,  which 
constant  study  of 
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or  war,  would  be  up 
Tha  foreign  ofllces 
light  of  world  scrutiny 
by  the  reeommendatlo|is 
Peace  Aaaoclation. 
public   opinion   wouU 
various  nations 
by  the  International 
this  would  tend  to 
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problem. 

0.  This  plan  provides  a  method  for  mar- 
shaling the  world's  attention  and  opinion 
upon  the  issues  affecting  peace  and  war. 
Public  opinion,  in  the  last  analy»;is,  la  the 
most  potent  force  among  the  nations,  but 
heretofore  It  has  lacked  a  proper  instru- 
mentality for  Its  crystallization  and  dissemi- 
nation. 

7.  The  International  Peace  Association 
would  provide  the  powers  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  reaching  voluntary  agreement* 
concerning  sanctions,  strategy,  military  move- 
ments, international  police  measures,  and 
other  drastic  war  preventatives  at  the  time 
required  and  on  a  temporary  basis,  without 
the  necessity  of  entering  Into  dangerous  al- 
liances, long-term  peace  or  mutual -defense 
treaties,  or  other  commitments  which  might 
prove  embarrassing  in  the  light  of  posslblo 
unforeseen  historic  developments.  It  alsa 
would  enable  the  major  powers  to  marshal, 
by  persuasion  and  discussion,  the  good  will 
and  cooperation  of  many  or  all  of  the  adher- 
ing members  and  perhaps  to  restrain,  by  such 
peaceful  methods,  the  consulting  members. 

8.  The  International  Peace  Association 
would  constitute  a  great  watchtower  of 
peace,  manned  by  the  highest  type  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  member  nations, 
and  throwing  great  searchlights  of  publicity, 
understanding,  reason,  common  sense,  and 
moral  appeals  into  every  comer  of  every 
mind.  It  might,  upon  occasion,  cast  the  red 
glare  of  deadly  warning  also,  where  aggres- 
sion might  seem  to  be  again  akmut  to  raise 
its  sinister  head. 

The  preservation  of  peace  requires  such  a 
central  instrunientality  to  mobilize  the  moral 
factors  for  peace  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions,  and  to  keep  them  mobilized. 

9.  The  International  Peace  Association 
would  be  a  powerful  restraining  force  in  pre- 
venting well-intentioned,  as  well  as  evU- 
intentloned  nations,  from  committing  In- 
ternational blunders  which  might  threw  the 
world  Into  the  turmoil  of  war.  Fur  exam- 
ple. It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  Munich  Pact 
could  have  received  the  approbation  of  this 
International  Peace  Association,  had  it  been 
in  existence.  Certainly  three  of  the  pro- 
posed founding  powers  (Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  China)  would  have  voted  against 
it,  and  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  majority 
of  the  adhering  nations  would  have  given  a 
vote  against  It,  led  by  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland,  and  other  small  nations  directly  or 
indirectly  to  be  viuily  and  adversely  affected 
by  the  proposed  appeasement  of  the  dictators. 
Thus,  Chamberlain  and  his  government 
would  likely  have  faced  an  adverse  vote  of 
four  out  of  five  possible  votes  by  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Association.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  Chamberlain  would  have  entered 
the  appcoaonent  betrayal  plan  in  the  fnce 
of  such  Mriotu  mobUiaed  opposition  on  the 
part  of  a  body  constituted  as  Is  proposed 
under  this  plan;  and.  if  he  had  defied  its 
adverse  recommendation,  hla  government 
would  likely  have  fallen. 

10.  The  voting  plan  and  general  method 
of  organisation  would  give  preponderant 
weight  to  the  four  great  powers  that  chiefly 
won  tha  war.  the  founding  nations.  And 
yet  It  would  not  grant  them  power  to  bind 
any  of  tha  other  nations — or  each  otbsr— 
to  any  coursa  of  action.    All  action  would  be 
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pK^KMdtg  r»coniwwi<»ttooa  than  that  of 
any  ot  ih".  adhering  powers.  Small  nations 
that  must  cry  for  help  from  big  nations  In 
tlroas  of  war  when  they  are  assailed,  may  not 
expect  to  exerciiia  equal  influence  on  world 
policy  with  these  big  nations  during  times 
of  peace. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  four 
founding  nations  are  strong  enough  to  ar- 
range a  four-power  alliance  that  would  en- 
tirely leave  out  of  consideration  the  adhering 
nations  and  the  consulting  nations.  The  In- 
ternational Peace  Association  is  designed  to 
avoid  either  dominance  by  coercion  or  entire 
disregard  of  the  other  and  weaker  nations. 
Under  this  plan,  even  the  defeated  Axis  Pow- 
ers would  be  admitted  as  consulting  members 
if  they  chose  to  Join.  Their  point  of  view 
would  certainly  be  valuable,  even  though  It 
might  not  coincide  with  the  more  enlightened 
attitude  of  the  peace-loving  powers. 

11.  The  plan  has  flexibility.  Note,  for  ex- 
ample, article  IX. 

12.  All  previous  peace  plans  have  measur- 
ably failed,  due  primarily  to  causes  not  In- 
herent in  this  plan.  Among  these  causes  of 
failure  of  previous  peace  plans  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  Commitments  to  go  to  war  were  im- 
posed. 

(b)  Commitments  not  to  go  to  war  were 
imposed. 

(c)  National  sovereignty  was  delegated  to 
others  or  shared  with  other  sovereignties  or 
with  external  Instrumentalities. 

(d)  Dependence  was  placed  on  the  binding 
force  of  treaties,  which  frequently  have  been 
broken. 

(e)  Future  commitments  were  made,  based 
on  conditions  which  were  prevalent  at  the 
time  they  were  entered  Into,  but  which  fre- 
quently were  radically  different  at  the  time 
the  commitments  were  due  to  be  executed. 

(f)  Lack  of  continuing  machinery  for  ex- 
ploring means  of  maintaining  peace. 

(g)  Mutual  suspicion  generated  by  fear  of 
embarrassment  through  commitments  en- 
tered Into  by  signatory  powers. 

(h)-Ix)ng  range  agreements  Impregnated 
with  serious  contingencies  or  liabilities. 

(I)  Lack  of  the  principle  of  voluntary,  in- 
dependent decision  at  all  times  by  each 
nation. 

(J)  Sacrifice  of  national  pride  or  even  of 
national   sovereignty. 

(k)  Contingent  threats  of  punishment  In- 
hered In  the  arrangement. 

(U  Lack  of  force  to  back  up  decisions,  or 
unwillingness  to  use  force  for  that  purpose. 

(m)  Coercion  within  the  framework  of  the 
plan  by  one  or  more  powers  upon  others. 

I  submit  that  not  one  of  the  above  factors 
which  have  defeated  all  previous  peace  plans 
Is  contained  In  this  International  Peace  As- 
sociation plan.  It  might  be  objected  that 
(1)  abo«e — "Lack  of  force  to  back  up  de- 
cisions, or  unwillingness  to  use  force  for  that 
purpose"— is  inherent  in  this  plan  and  that 
It  constitutes  a  weakness  fatal  to  Its  success. 
as  was  true  of  the  Ill-fated  League  of  Nations. 

The  answer  Is  that  this  plan  does  not  em- 
brace the  making  of  any  decUlons  by  the 
International  Peace  Association  except  de- 
cisions as  to  what  to  recommend  to  the 
member  nations.  Therefore  no  force  would 
be  required  by  the  International  Peace  Asso- 
ciation Itself.  The  member  nations  would 
have  adequate  force  with  which  to  Imple- 
ment any  of  its  recommendations.  This  Is 
partlctilarly  true  of  the  founding  nations. 
They  will  possess  the  strongest  land  armies, 
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tUt  so,  Ws  belkvt,  howvf,  that  tha  proto' 
ability  Is  In  favor  of  such  action.  Kavlnff 
already  expefidad  so  much  blood  and  traasura 
to  win  tha  war,  thay  would  hardly  refrain 
from  employing  a  comparatively  snull  addi- 
tional fraction  of  their  blood  and  treasure  to 
avert  another  devastating  war. 

LiMrrATioNS  or  Pxacx  Plans 

One  of  the  great  dangers  attaching  to 
any  profKised  peace  plan  Is  that  its  propo- 
nents may  lead  the  people  to  expect  too  much 
of  it. 

It  is  too  much  In  the  light  of  long  and 
tragic  historic  examples,  to  expect  nations 
always  to  keep  their  treaties,  where  peace  and 
war  are  involved.  There  are  some  notable 
exceptions,  it  is  true,  but  we  cannot  expect 
to  main Uln  peace  by  dependence  upon  such 
exceptions. 

We  cannot  maintain  peace  by  military  al- 
liances. 

We  cannot  maintain  peace  by  a  "balance 
of  power"  arrangement. 

We  cannot  maintain  peace  by  arbitration. 

All  these  have  failed  in  the  past. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  tempted  to  say  sim- 
ply, "Peace  cannot  be  maintained  by  any 
method  whatsoever."  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true — but  the  hope  for  peace  mtist  never 
be  allowed  to  die  In  human  hearts,  and  the 
striving  for  it  must  be  an  eternal  quest. 

All  that  can  be  expected  of  any  peace  plan 
Is  to  provide  an  organization  through  which 
nations  may  do  the  following  things: 

(a)  Join  together  in  good  faith,  constantly 
to  seek  the  attainment  of  world  peace. 

(b)  Consult  continuotisly  to  avoid  war. 

(c)  Endorse  and  recommend  to  the  va- 
rious sovereignties  a  course  of  action,  at 
the  proper  time  and  on  time,  by  which 
the  peace  may  be  preserved. 

(d)  Respect  each  other's  right  of  decision, 
without  coercion  and  without  encroachment 
upon  their  Individual  sovereignty. 

(e)  Constantly  cultivate  and  create, 
through  this  instrumentality,  good  will  be- 
tween the  different  peoples,  and  thereby 
stimulate  among  the  nations  the  will  to  pre- 
vent war. 

(f )  Bring  the  pressure  of  moral  suasion  to 
bear  to  enforce  and  preserve  peace,  but  fall- 
ing in  this,  powerfully  to  urge  the  necessity 
for  warlike  measures.  If,  as  a  last  resort, 
armed  force  must  be  used  to  avert 
aggreaslon. 

(g)  Operate  actively  a  preventive  policy, 
designed  to  keep  wars  from  starting,  rather 
than  waiting  until  after  war  has  begun,  to 
stamp  It  out. 

This  Is  about  all  any  peace  plan  can  do. 
Nations  cannot  be  forced  to  keep  their 
treaties  at  all  time  and  under  all  conditions, 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bors, or  to  exercise  good  faith  and  ideaUam 
in  all  their  dealings. 

The  League  of  Nations  failed  by  reason  crt 
several  defects  not  present  in  this  plan 
One  of  those  defects  was  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  member.  Another  is  found 
in  the  treaty  lUbUity  Imposed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  plan.  There  is  no  treaty  liability 
or  any  other  Immediate  or  future  liability 
under  this  International  Peace  Association 
pUn.  Another  defect  was  the  lack  of  any 
international  unity  and  "will  to  peace,"  such 
as  now  prevails  among  the  more  powerful 
and  enlightened  nations.  Even  the  League 
of  Nations  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  today  than  following  the  First 
World  War. 
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or  on  traatr  w»r  mmmHmn^Mmf  fctoj, 
Caruinly  m  undertaking  «tMMiM  N  M»M*f 
upofi  wbitfh  ImpoMs  •  MtrrantfMr  titnmm' 
ual  sovsralgnty  by  any  country  Involvad, 

The  only  sort  of  plan  that  has  a  fliosi  of 
a  chance  of  workirtg  out  in  prsctlcajg  000 
such  as  wa  have  outlined,  which  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  voluntary  action  by  tha 
respective  nations,  founded  on  sensible  prac- 
tical recommendations.  delit>crat<ly  and 
reasonably  arrived  at  by  a  body  whose  only 
function  would  be  to  advise  the  nations  of 
the  world  how  they  might  best  mainuin 
the  peace. 

Every  country  is  eventually  going  to  act 
according  to  what  It  considers  Its  own  best 
interests,  no  matter  what  sort  of  pact  or 
plan  It  may  have  entered  into,  and  no  mat- 
ter what  Its  commitments  may  be. 

Every  country  Is  bound  to  respect  the 
findings,  endorsements,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  body  International  In  character, 
which  would  constantly  be  studying  prac- 
tical ways  to  preserve  peace.  This  body 
wou.'d  come  to  know  more  about  the  pre- 
vention of  war  than  any  other  organized 
group  in  history.  It  would  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  the  majority  of  the  human 
family,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  en- 
lightened public  sentiment  in  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world. 

It  wovild  provide  intelligent  moral  suasion 
for  peace,  backed  up  by  a  group  of  the  most 
powerful  countries  on  the  globe,  who  wo\ild 
use  force.  If  need  be,  to  avert  war.  pro- 
vided they  might  act  voluntarily  in  each 
case,  in  the  light  of  the  current  circtim- 
stances.  The  International  Peace  Associa- 
tion would  provide  the  necessary  facts  and 
considered  reasoning  on  which  the  several 
sovereignties  might  Intelligently  arrive  at 
their  decisions  as  to  policies  In  any  given 
instance. 


Status  of  Pretheological  Students  in  i)ie 
Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  an  issue  which  has  come  to  me  from 
numerous  sources  during  the  past  3 
weeks.  I  refer  to  the  status  of  pretheo- 
logical  students.  I  am  advised  that  na- 
tional headquarters  of  Selective  Service 
is  currently  giving  study  to  this  prob- 
lem. They  are  now  at  work  on  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  historical  back- 
ground and  the  current  status  of  defer- 
ments and  exemptions  as  covered  by  sec- 
tion 5  (d)  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.  Whether  it  Is  a 
matter  which  can  be  adjusted  fairly  and 
equitably  by  administrative  action,  or 
whether  legislation  will  be  necessary,  ap- 
parently awaltfi  the  outcome  of  the  pres- 
ent study. 

In  this  connection  I  send  to  the  desk 
and   ask   unanimous   consent   to   have 
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prtnled  In  the  Jppendix  of  the  Reccbd 
an  edttortel  H<wr«»enthU  Js  the  Church? 
which  appeared  in  the  May  10.  1944, 
Inue  of  the  Christian-Evangelist,  of 
which  Efr.  Raphael  Harwood  Miller,  for- 
merly pMtor  of  the  National  City  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  Washlneton,  D.  C,  is 
edftor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
OKO.  as  follows: 

■OW   HMimAX.   IS  THS   CHVWCH? 

Wt  gtt  a  Uttle  tired  of  repeated  Govern* 
ment  statemenU  about  the  importance  o< 
tba  anentiaUty  (rf  the  church, 
by  flagrant  dlireeard  of  the 
tnteraati  and  well-balag  of  the  church. 

Tb*  nation  at  war  has  called  upon  th* 
tfiurch  for  "tha  graataat  provision  In  lilBtory 
for  spiritual  oitnlaitrf"  to  the  men  In  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  ^urch  has  responded 
with  men  and  money  even  to  tha  aacrifica 
of  tta  work  at  bome. 

The  church  had  men  prepared  to  meet  tha 
axactinc  requirements  for  the  chaplaincy — 
4  yaais  of  coUcge.  S  years  in  seminary,  and 
oUMr  yaara  of  experience  in  pulpit  and  pas- 
toral service. 

Tba  appeal  for  more  chaptains  la  a  testi- 
mony to  their  essential  place  with  the  Na- 
tion's forces,  and  the  church  will  pay  the 
price  to  provide  them. 

On  April  13.  General  Herahey.  under  a 
directive  to  draft  all  of  draft  age  except  thoee 
la  "easential  occupations."  at  the  same  time, 
canceled  deferments  for  all  pretheologlcal 
■tudenu. 

Thla  order  seriously  aflecu  the  future  sup- 
ply of  n'nV*"  for  ProtaataBt  churches. 

The  OattK)Mc  Church  m»if  not  be  affected 
to  the  same  extant-  If  It  is.  Government 
will  hear  a  protest  to  which  it  will  give  heed. 

Touth  for  the  prlesttuxxl  take  their  whole 
training  in  Catholic  schools  and  can  there- 
fore ba  liatcd  as  theological  studenu.  even 
at  tha  yoongaat  draft  age.  But  Protestant 
boya  IntMidix^  to  enter  the  ministry  take 
their  pretheologlcal  work  In  public  ixlgh 
schools  and  in  liberal  arts  colleges.  It  Is 
more  dilBcult  to  raglatar  Intended  ministers 
•a  theological  students. 

Various  Protestant  ccmm  unions  have  sent 
protests  to  General  Hershey  against  what 
they  consider  an  ar)>itrary  discrimination 
against  the  church. 

At  iu  meeting  April  17  the  IxMurd  of  higher 
•ducatloa.  Dlaciples  of  Christ,  expressed 
grava  ooooam  over  tha  intention  of  selective 
service  to  cancel  deferments  for  pretheo- 
loglcal stwSenta. 

TtM  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America 
wrote  to  General  Hershey.  "As  a  church  we 
aipiBae  our  unalterable  position  and  vigor- 
ous protest  against  this  action  which  will 
rob  our  coimtry  of  this  future  Protestant 
iMMlHlli^  particularly  since  the  ntmiber  In- 
volvad.  i^qproKlmately  1.750  men  for  tha 
eountry  as  a  whole,  la  utterly  inalgniflcant 
a*  compared  with  the  total  ICUtary  Estab- 
IWiaMnt." 

ItM  cancelation  of  deferments  for  pre- 
tlMOlogleal  students  will  cloee  every  Pro- 
tbeoiogteal  aamlnary  in  the  country 
S  yaara.  Ttk*  result  will  be  disabling 
to  lallgloai  lite  in  America. 

The  proteat  of  church  ieadera  against  the 
ruling  was  not  because  of  daatra  to  spare 
tha  mlnlH^T  or  the  church  the  sacrifices 
«bich  all  are  called  upon  to  make  while 
tha  Mitlaa  la  at  war.  It  is  Just  because  the 
ehweh  knows  what  wlU  be  expected  of  It 
In  ttie  reconstruction  period  that  It  now 
patitiOBS  Oovemment  not  to  prevent  tha 
ptapaiallen  of  a  limited  number  of  ministers 
to  be  rsady  for  the  hour  of  the  great  de- 
mand. 
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HON.  WRIG  IT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 


Mr.    PATMAN. 
leave  to  extend  my 
I  Include  the 
by  me  over  the 
Sjrstem's  Network, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
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Co]  ambia  Broadcasting 
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On  December  8.  1 
Harbor — the  Congress 
recognized  the  existei 
war  tluust  upon  the 
treacherous  sneak 
tlon.  which  bespoke 
termination  and  the 
outraged   people 
that,  "to  bring  the 
termination    all    of 
country  are  hereby 
of  the  United  States. 

ThiB  resolution  did 
effort  all  the  resourcei 
those  of  Mr.  Sewell 
war  did  not  exempt 
Co.    Today,  by  his 
the  national  War 
mander  in  Chief.  Mr 
a  fundamental  Issue, 
fore  the  courts,  befon 
fore  the  American 
questions  may  be 
should  be  settled  by 
of  our  Government. 
has  voluntarily  subm 
case  for  Impartial 
States  District  Court 
policy  may  be 
and  should  be  settled 
United  States 
sentiment  are 
tried  In  the  forum  of 

The    fundamental 
United  States  of 
shall  be  supreme  in 

The  National  War 
to  prevent  those 
effort  which  might 
were  not  finally  and 
of  by  an  impartial 
War  Labor  Board 
law  enacted  by  this 
creation  of  executive 
quires  the  National 
sume    Jurisdiction 
whenever    the 
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not  pledge  to  our  war 
of  the  country  except 
The  declaration  of 
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coi  temptuous  defiance  of 
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the  Congress  and  be- 
Insofar  as  legal 
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Service  shall  certify  that  such  a  dispute  may 
lead  to  substantial  interference  with  the  war 
effort.  The  Board  is  required  to  conduct  a 
bearing  on  the  merlta  of  the  dilute  and — 
here  I  quote  from  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute— to  "decide  the  dispute  and  provide  by 
order  the  wages  and  hours  and  all  other  terms 
and  ccDflitlons  •  •  •  governing  the  re- 
lations between  the  parties,  which  shall  bs 
In  effect  until  further  order  of  the  Board." 
This  Board  is  composed  of  outstanding  Amer- 
icans, four  representing  public,  four  repre- 
senting industry,  and  four  representing  labor. 
It  has  settled  7.000  disputes,  and  has  sent 
only  15  cases  of  noncompliance  to  the  Presi- 
dent, of  which  2  involved  Mr.  Sewell  Avery. 
On  January  13  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  ordered  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and 
Its  employees  to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  the  collective-bargaining  agreement 
under  which  they  were  operating  so  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  might  con- 
duct an  election  to  determine  whether  ths 
contracting  labor  organization  represented  a 
majority  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 
Six  members  sat  In  the  case.  The  two  pub- 
lic members,  the  two  labor  members,  and  one 
of  the  two  Industry  members  concurred  in 
the  decision. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  to  you  that  this  order 
merely  preserved  the  status  quo.  It  imposed 
no  new  terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 
The  National  War  Labor  Board  simply  la- 
structed  the  company  and  the  union  to  con- 
tinue their  old  contract  on  a  temporary  l>asls 
vmtll  an  election  could  be  held.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  novel,  unusual,  or  unfair 
about  such  an  order.  It  is  the  Board's  stand- 
ard procedure. 

Over  a  period  of  almost  3  months  Mr. 
Avery  refused  to  comply  with  the  Board's 
order.  On  April  6  the  Board  once  more  or- 
dered Montgomery  Ward  to  renew  the  old 
agreement.  This  order  was  unanlmoxis.  All 
our  industry  members  Joined  in  it.  The 
company's  answer  was  again  to  defy  the 
Board's  order.  On  April  12  the  Board  unan- 
lmo\i8ly  referred  the  case  to  the  President 
for  appropriate  action.  On  the  same  day  the 
employees  went  out  on  strike. 

On  April  23  the  President  sent  Identical 
telegrams  to  Mr.  Avery  and  to  Mr.  Wolchock. 
president  of  the  union.  The  President  or- 
dered the  union  to  call  off  the  strike  and 
ordered  the  company  to  comply  with  the 
directive  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  The 
union  compiled.  Mr.  Avery,  on  the  contrary, 
answered  the  President  with  an  Insulting  and 
defiant  telegram  which  was  blazoned 
throughout  the  Nation's  press  In  paid  news- 
paper advertisements. 

The  President  then  had  no  alternative  but 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  the  President  is 
sworn  to  protect  and  defend,  laid  upon  him 
a  solemn  obligation  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  \3e  faithfully  executed." 

The  President  could  not  shirk  his  duty. 
If  be  did  not  enforce  the  law  against  Mr. 
Avery,  then  he  would  have  broken  faith  with 
millions  of  employers  and  employees  who  had 
faithfully  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Bofud.  Any  other  course 
would  have  encouraged  all  recalcitrant  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  defy  the  Board's 
orders. 

The  President  was  obliged  to  act — and  he 
did  act.  On  April  25,  the  President  ordered 
Hon.  Jesse  Jones  to  take  possession  of  the 
properties  of  Montgomery  Ward  it  Co.  In 
Chicago  in  order  to  prevent  Interference  with 
the  war  effort. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  handed 
to  Mr.  Avery  a  certified  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order.  Mr.  Avery's  reply  was  a  sneer- 
ing defiance.  The  Under  Secretary  them  sum- 
moned a  number  of  deputy  United  States 
marshals.  Mr.  Avery  onoe  more  refused  to 
recognize  the  Government's  authority.    Ptir- 
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suant  to  the  President's  order,  and  having 
no  alternative  but  to  impress  upon  Mr. 
Avery  the  authority  of  the  Government,  the 
Under  Secretary  then  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  soldiers  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property.  On  tlie  morning  of  April  27.  Mr. 
Avery  defiantly  appeared  at  his  office  and 
instructed  all  his  subordinates  to  conduct  a 
sit-down  strike  against  the  Government. 
Mr.  Avery  was  asked  to  leave,  but  replied 
that  only  force  could  remove  him.  Having 
exhausted  all  other  means  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  the  Government's  power  and  en- 
forcement of  the  Presidents  order,  the 
Untier  Secretary  then  directed  two  soldiers  to 
remove  Mr.  Avery  from  the  premises 

Immediately,  in  order  to  secure  a  determi- 
nation of  the  Government's  legal  position,  the 
Attorney  General  voluntarily  filed  an  action 
In  the  United  States  district  court.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  Mr. 
Avery  from  interferlrg  with  the  Govern- 
ment's possession  of  the  premises,  and  to- 
morrow the  district  court  will  render  Its  final 
decision.  Meanwhile  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  has  ordered  an  election  among  the 
employees,  which  took  place  today,  and  sol- 
diers have  been  withdrawn  from  the  preniises. 
In  this  Montgomery  Ward  case,  the  Presi- 
dent acted  In  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  acted  when  john  L.  Lewis  defied  the 
War  Labor  Board.  But.  when  the  mines  were 
seized.  Lewis  recognized  the  law  and  called 
off  his  strike,  but  Mr.  Avery  In  this  similar 
situation  cursed  our  Government  and  imme- 
diately ordered  a  sit-down  strike. 

Certainly  this  is  a  sordid  story.  It  is 
enough  to  make  every  citizen  feel  a  humilia- 
tion that  the  head  of  a  vast  commercial  en- 
terprise would  thus,  on  the  eve  of  unprec- 
edented military  operations,  defy  his  Gov- 
ernment and  raise  the  standard  of  discord. 
Strangely,  however,  those  who  are  determined 
to  court  martial  the  Commander  In  Chief 
have  sought  to  make  of  thlc  sneering  outlaw 
a  national  hero.  Mr.  Avery  has  flown  the 
skull  and  crossbones  from  the  flagpole  of 
Montgomery  Ward.  If  Hitler  and  Tojo  had 
been  able  to  place  a  paid  agent  at  the  head  of 
Montgomery  Ward,  he  would  have  duplicated 
Avery's  conduct  In  every  detail.  The  Presi- 
dent, by  upholding  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
and  enforcing  the  order  of  the  National  V/ar 
Labor  Board,  has  run  down  the  pirate's  flag 
and  run  up  the  American  flag.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  loyal  citizens  of  America,  once 
the  truth  has  been  presented  to  them,  will 
ever  be  fooled  into  believing  that  Mr.  Averys 
disloyal  defiance  of  his  Government  is  an  act 
of  patriotism.  Of  course.  I  do  not  assert  that 
all  those  who  defend  Mr.  Avery  are  disloyr.l; 
but  I  do  assert  that  all  those  who  are  disloyal 
will  defend  and  applaud  him. 

What  argument  have  these  advocates  of 
dissension  used  to  Justify  Mr.  Avery's  amaz- 
irxg  conduct? 

They  have  but  a  single  argument.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co..  they  say,  is  not  In  this 
war.  The  President's  critics  contend  that, 
because  this  vast  enterprise  U  engaged  pri- 
marily In  distribution  rather  than  manu- 
facture. It  Is  not  subject  to  the  Government's 
authority. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Is  not  a  corner 
grocery.  In  1943  It  did  more  than  $600,000,- 
000  worth  of  business.  It  has  more  than 
600  stores  and  establishments,  located  In 
every  State  of  the  Union.  It  employs  more 
than  70.000  people.  It  owns  four  factories 
which  make  farm  supplies  and  ,  machinery, 
carburetors,  propellers,  and  gun  mounts.  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  has  stated, 
under  sworn  affidavit,  that  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  distributes  supplies  in  every  State  at 
the  Union  which  are  vitally  necessary  for 
the  production  of  critical  foodstuffs.  Officials 
of  the  War  Production  Board  have  sworn  to 
the  fact  that  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has 
in  thousands  of  cases  been  granted  priorities 
and  preference  ratings  for  the  distribution  of 


essential  goods.  The  company  has  received 
certificates  of  war  necessity  for  large  num»)er8 
of  trucks,  which  are  now  operating  for  them 
In  the  48  States.  The  company  has  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  for  the  supply  of 
essential  Items  to  the  Navy  and  to  our  allies 
under  lease-lend.  Its  headquarters  In  Chi- 
cago are  located  In  the  very  center  of  a  vast 
industrial  region.  It  supplies  thousands  of 
war  workers  with  civilian  goods  wlilch  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

To  compare  this  vast  Nation-wide  enter- 
prise with  the  corner  grocery  and  the  corner 
filling  station  is  so  manifestly  absurd  as  to 
convict  of  pure  hypocrisy  those  who  make 
the  analogy.  This  Is  the  imoke  screen  which 
has  always  been  used  by  those  interests  which 
sought  to  exempt  themselves  from  regula- 
tions Imposed  by  Congress  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Our  constitutional  history  Is  replete 
with  distinctions  drawn  by  the  courts  be- 
tween enterprises  of  national  importance  and 
those  activities  which  are  purely  local  con- 
cern In  every  case  where  the  Congress  has 
sought  to  regulate  the  activities  of  enter- 
prises which  affect  the  national  welfare. 
pleaders  for  special  privilege  have  sought  to 
shield  themselves  behind  the  corner  merchant 
and  the  filling  station. 

I  can  vouch  a  special  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business  in  America.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  fought  the  battle  of  the  little  merchant 
and  the  corner  store.  I  am  a  coauthor  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act— the  golden  rule  In 
business  law— which  Is  designed  to  protect 
the  right  of  the  small  merchant  to  stay  in 
business. 

Incldentallv.  Montgomery  Ward  has  been 
five  times  adjudged  a  violator  of  this  law  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  has  also 
been  found  guilty  of  disseminating  false  and 
misleading  advertisements. 

I   am  now   chairman  of   a   Special   SmaU 
Business  Committee   set  up   by    the   Hotwe 
of  Representatives  in  order  to  protect  the 
little  man  from  extinction  during  this  war 
and  during  the  period  of  reconversion  which 
Is  to  follow.     Over  all  these   years   I   have 
fought  the  battle  primarily  to  protect  little 
business  against  the  ruthless  encroachments 
of  the  national  chain  stores  and  the  mall- 
order  houses.    Mr.  Avery  and  his  pernicious 
gang  have  a  lobbying  record  that  has  never 
been  paralleled  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try In   trying  to  destroy   Independent    mer- 
chants and   Independent  business  generaUy 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  48  States  and 
before  the  Congress  of  the   United   States. 
They  have  resorted  to  the  crudest  methods 
Imaginable,    which    were    unfair,   unethical, 
and     Illegal     to    ruthlessly    strangle     their 
weaker    competitors.      This    record    of    Mr. 
Sewell  Avery  represents  one  of  the  slimiest 
trails  that   ever  crossed  the  page   of  time. 
Had  this  effort  been  successful,  there  would 
have  been    today  no  comer  store  In  which 
Mr.  Avery  could  hide  under  the  counter. 

Now,  then  Mr  Sewell  Avery,  the  head  of  a 
vast  mall-order  house,  defies  his  Government 
and  his  Commander  In  Chief  In  thne  of  war; 
he  hides  under  the  counter  of  the  corner 
grocer  and  the  small  merchant  to  shield 
himself  against  the  authority  of  his  Nation. 
We  are  now  poised  for  a  gigantic  military 
offensive.  There  are  10.000.000  vacant  chairs 
In  the  homes  of  America.  MUllons  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen,  after 
months  and  years  of  rigorous  training,  are 
straining  to  go.  Before  many  days  have 
passed  they  wUl  launch  a  terrific  and  de- 
structive assault  against  the  last  bastions 
of  Nazi  tyranny.  These  boys  liave  submerged 
every  interest  In  life  and  every  personal  gain. 
They  are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  with- 
out questions,  without  stint  or  limit  In  order 
that  our  free  way  of  life  might  survive. 
Their  courage  and  their  aiau  have  brought 


pride  Into  the  hearts  of  our  citizens  at  home. 
It  is  shameful  and  humiliating  that  In  re- 
turn for  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  which 
they  have  set.  Mr.  Sewell  Avery  has  sent  to 
them  a  message  of  disunity  and  arrogant 
self-aggrandizement. 

Our  commander  In  Chief,  by  his  cour- 
ageous and  decisive  action,  has  sent  back  to 
the  far-fiung  battle  fronts  of  the  earth  a 
message  that  the  law  is  still  supreme  and  the 
authority  of  the  Nation  is  still  paramount. 
To  send  a  different  answer,  or  to  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  the  answer  which  the  Ct>m- 
mander  In  Chief  has  already  sent,  would  be 
an  act  of  cowardice  and  betrayal. 

Our  boys  have  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  enemy.  General  Eisenhower  has  said. 
"TeU  the  American  people  to  stick  together." 
Here  at  home,  let  no  act  of  disunity  or  dis- 
cord permit  Mr.  Sewell  Avery  to  give  Hitler 
or  Tojo  a  ray  of  hope. 


My  Country 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  often 
have  I  been  accused  of  disloyalty  be- 
cause, while  agreeing  that  we  should  be 
friendly  and  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions, I  have  insisted  that,  when  the  issue 
was  as  to  whether,  in  dealing  with  other 
nations,  we  should  sacrifice  our  sover- 
eignty, become  a  part  of  a  united  states 
of  the  world,  the  interests  of  my  country, 
the  protection  of  my  country,  should  be 
given  preference. 

As  the  days  go  by.  It  is  becoming  clear 
that  Stalin  does  not  intend  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  or  the  sovereignty  of  Russia 
by  any  present  or  post-war  agreement 
with  other  nations, 

Churchill  has  many  times  stated  it  to 
be  his  unalterable  purpose,  not  only-  to 
preserve  the  economic  and  territorial  In- 
terests of  the  British  Empire,  but  to  ex- 
pand that  Empire  at  every  opportunity. 
While  here  at  home  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  attach  a  sinister  meaning 
to  the  term  "isolationist."  Churchill  and 
the  dominion  premiers,  who  recently  met 
with  him  to  reassert  the  policy  of  the 
British  Empire,  announced  to  all  the 
world  that  Great  Britain  intended  to 
think  first  of  the  Empire  and  its  domin- 
ions; that  it,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  an  isolationist  nation. 

An  editorial  from  the  May  5, 1944.  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  clearly 
states  the  case.  That  editorial  reads  as 
follows : 

ON     ISOLAnONISM 

The  meeting  of  the  dominion  premiers 
with  Mr.  ChurchUl  In  London  Invites  a  re- 
examination by  Americans  of  the  term  Isola- 
tionism. 

Obviously  a  nation  can  achieve  Isolation 
in  either  of  two  ways.  It  can.  by  its  own 
will,  hold  Itself  aloof  from  foreign  commlt- 
merits;  or  the  nations  with  which  It  might 
cooperate  can  refuse  to  play  baU.  A  nation 
that  Is  thrust  aside  is  no  less  Isolated  than 
one  which  declines  to  entangle  itself. 

Now  it  Is  a  curious  fact  that  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  profess  to  be  most  aUnocd 
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laolatlon  by  our  own  c!iolc*  ar*  not  dts- 
wd    at    the    pro«p«rt   of   this   oountrys 

itton  threujh  the  acttons  of  other*.    Thl« 

to  •  eurtoui  fact,  but  by  no  meant  an  inex- 
plksbte  one.  The  people  In  this  country 
who  uae  laoUtionism  aa  a  term  of  reproach 
are.  generally  aoeaking.  people  who  prefer 
another  country  to  their  own.  as  is  shown 
by  their  desire  to  u?e  the  men  and  wealth 
of  tlito  ecuntry  for  the  a«jiin*n<lt«™«ot  of 
the  natlona  they  so  greatly  admire.  The 
objection  of  these  Americans  to  Isolationism 
tpnag  from  the  conviction  that  England, 
or  Bwala.  had  need  of  us.  Of  ccuree.  If 
Boglaud  or  Russia  or  both  of  them  together 
deckle  to  reake  other  arrangement*,  those 
Americans  whoae  opinions  arc  guided  by  the 
desires  of  London  or  Moscow  will  accept 
American  isolationism  without  serious  pro- 
test. 

And  that  Is  what  appears  to  be  happen- 
ing. The  American  opponents  of  Isolaticn- 
Um  call  their  policy  cooperation,  but  they 
have  never  tb ::ught  of  it  as  a  tvo-way  street. 
Thtu  they  have  not  been  disturbed  by  Mi. 
Churchill's  recent  announcement  that  the 
British  Islands  off  cur  shores  are  to  remain 
British  despite  any  desire  that  Americans 
may  have  to  enhance  our  national  security. 
Likewise  our  coopers tionlsta  have  not  been 
ucset  by  the  reports  from  the  commonv.eaUh 
conference  in  London.  Nothing  else  was  ex- 
pe<'i*d 

To  these  minds  Premier  Curtln.  of  Aus- 
tralia had  a  right  to  be  as  grudging  as  he 
ras  In  acknowledginp;  the  debt  of  his  country 
to  the  American  soldiers  and  sailors  (and 
tAspayeni  who  have  saved  it  from  a  Jap- 
MMM  Invasion.  Tour  American  cooperatlon- 
lat  rtgarda  this  as  a  normal,  natural,  and 
wholeeome  attitude  toward  America.  Ameri- 
cans. It  appears,  have  no  more  right  to  com- 
plain of  this  than  of  the  presence  at  the  con- 
ference, as  a  repreaentattve  of  India,  of  one 
of  ita  native  oppreaeors.  as  if  to  advertise  to 
Amaleana  the  fact  that  they  are  fluting  for 
tha  preaerratlon  of  a  partlctilarly  odious  form 
of  tmpertallam. 

The  fact  Is  brcomlng  Incrrailngly  apparent 
that  any  isolation  cf  America  frum  the  Brit- 
ish Bmpire  that  can  be  found  tcday  is  at  the 
Initiative  of  the  British.  The  commonwealth 
MBference  and.  before  that,  the  very  cloee 
Anclo-Russlau  alliance  established  In  the 
treaty  at  May  M.  1943.  indicate  all  too  pUlnly 
tiM  ttacs  on  which  otu  principal  allies  propose 
to  flparate  after  the  war.  TUe  rest  of  the 
world,  lacltiding  ourselves.  Is  u>  occupy  a  sec- 
ondary poaltlon.  To  these  extents  we  are 
Isolated  not  only  from  Britain  but  from  Rus> 
ala  as  wen. 

It  Is  worth  noting,  also.  that,  though  we 
have  saved  Australia  from  the  Japanese  and 
hava  opened  the  Mediterranean  to  British 
ahlpa,  and  are  about  to  furnish  the  great 
prepoBderance  of  uoops  and  supplie."  for  the 
tnvaaton  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Britain 
Is  giving  us  only  ne^iglble  help  agaisst  Ja- 
pan, and  Russia  is  actually  helping  Japan 
against  us 

Tea.  we  sre  fairly  isolated;  and  isolated,  it 
ahouM  be  noted,  precisely  by  those  countries 
«bteh  anotohhth  Americans  are  seeking  to 
exalt  at  our  ■panae.  Quite  evidently  It  was 
not  l5olationlaBB  aa  such  to  which  these  syoo- 
pkanta  objected:  It  was  isolationism  for  the 
ot  America. 
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Mr.  RODGERS 

Speaker,  under  1 
marks  in  the 
a  survey  made  by 
gheny  College, 
the  votes  cast  in 
election.  April  25. 

The  result  of 
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representative   of 
people   throughou 
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Allegtieny  College  students  of- 

chall(  nge  to  Meadville's  busl- 

prof  essloi  laI  classes   as   they    an- 

a  survey  conducted  this 

to  allocate  responsibility 

ow  turn-out  for  the  April 
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Before  this  wmr  is  ever.  Stalin.  Church- 
Ill,  Russia,  and  the  British  Empire  will 
force  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
Americans  to  the  realization  that  every 
nation,  every  people,  are  thinking  of 
their  land,  of  their  mterests.  of  their  na- 
tional integrity,  first,  and  that  they  are 
acting  upon  that  thought  for  self-pres- 
ervation. 

I  aec  no  reason  why  Americans  should 
not  now  and  hereafter  insist  that  we 
here  at  home  think  of  America  first. 


A  group  of 
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A  survey  conducted  of  the  business  and 
professional  groups'  wives  provided  as  inter- 
esting contrast,  although  their  voting  rec- 
ord percentages  averaged  considerably  lower 
than  their  husbands'. 

Lawyers'  wives  led  the  list  with  46.4  per- 
cent; physicians'  wives  were  next  with  333 
percent,  while  the  dentist's  wife  set  the  record 
low  for  both  men's  and  women's  groups  at 
16  8  percent.  Wives  of  college  professors  was 
the  only  group  to  ouuhlne  their  husbands — 
their  29  6  percentage  was  1.2  higher.  Wives 
of  Chestnut  Street  businessmen  recorded  a 
31.1  vote;  wives  of  clergymen  polled  a  28.5. 
and  wives  cf  indxistrlal  leaders  a  27  2  percent 
vote. 

Results  of  the  check  among  women: 
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In  an  over-all  picture  the  coUege  students 
showed  that  of  346  men  and  women  in  the 
various  groups  eligible  to  vote,  only  136  exer- 
cised their  franchise.  Entire  MeadviUe  vote 
totaUed  some  1.600  against  a  figure  of  5  300 
eligibles. 

Translating  their  results  into  accusations, 
the  students  asked,  "How  can  a  government 
function  democratically  when  people  take  so 
little  interest  In  expressing  their  prefer- 
ences?"; "Are  teachers  and  professors  setting 
a  good  example  by  this  attitude  for  their 
itudenu?";  "Are  businessmen  and  indus- 
trial leaders  who  oppose  Increased  taxation, 
BCKiallzed  control,  and  Government  regula- 
tions justified  in  their  criticisms  if  they  neg- 
lect to  voice  their  opinions  through  voting?" 


The  Organization  of  Congress — Remarks 
of  RepretentatiTes  Dirkscn  aod  Mon- 
rooey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  4,  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  observations  were  made  by  my 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  Evrarrr  M. 
DiRKSEN,  Member  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  A.  S.  (Mike)  Mon- 
RONEY,  Member  of  Congress  from  Okla- 
homa, and  me.  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in 
Cliicago  on  April  26.  The  Honorable 
Hakold  H.  Burton,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  also  participated  in  the 
program. 

RxMAKKs  or  Mr.  Disksen 

While  the  Constitution  creates  a  Oovem- 
ment  of  three  branches,  yet  our  system  of 
government  rests  essentially  upon  the  powera 
conferred  upon  the  Congress.  A  cursory  ex- 
amination of  its  powers  will  make  this  abun- 
dantly clear. 

No  Inferior  courts  or  agencies  of  govern- 
ment can  come  into  being  except  as  they  are 
created  by  Congress.  No  taxes  can  be  Im- 
posed save  by  authority  of  Congress.  Not  a 
soldier  or  sailor  can  be  enlisted  or  conscrlpte4 
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nor  can  a  warship  be  built  unless  authorized 
by  the  lav/making  branch.  Not  a  single  dollar 
can  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury except  In  pursuance  of  law,  and  that 
means  action  by  the  Congress.  No  Executive 
order  has  validity  unless  it  rests  upon  statu- 
tory authority,  and  that  meanH  authority  de- 
rived from  Congress.  The  lawmaking  branch 
is  the  basis  of  our  National  Gc  vernment. 

POWER   IN   RETREAT 

For  a  decade  legislative  power,  here  as  else- 
where, has  been  In  retreat.  This  unhappy 
condition  began  in  1933,  when  distress  was 
upon  the  land,  when  the  Nation  demanded 
action,  and  when  broad  delegations  of  power 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
These  grants  of  power  were  accompanied  with 
blank  checks,  the  creation  of  countless  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  an  expmslon  of  bu- 
reaucracy, the  rapid  rise  of  administrative 
law,  and  the  expanded  use  of  rules,  regula- 
tloiis.  orders,  and  directives.  Such  powers, 
when  once  granted,  were  dlfflcult  of  repeal 
and  we  moved  through  a  perlo<l  of  legislative 
drift  and  Executive  mastery. 

CONGRESS   NOT   ENTIRELT    BLAMELESS 

Congress  is  not  entirely  blameless  for  this 
unhappy  condition.  It  must  bear  criticism 
for  any  failure  to  exercise  ita  ftill  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  for  any  weakness 
In  the  congressional  structure  and  processes 
which  prevents  it  from  operating  as  an  effi- 
cient Instrument  of  Government.  If  it  falls 
to  equip  itself  with  the  tools  and  techniques 
to  carry  out  its  full  powers  under  our  organic 
law.  It  Is  manifestly  not  exercising  its  full 
responsibility  for  economy,  efficiency,  and 
sound  Government. 

SOME   CLARIFICATIOM 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  In  a  complex 
economy  there  must  be  agencies  to  discharge 
ministerial  and  administrative  functions  and 
that  certain  powers  must  be  delegated.    Con- 
greas  as  such  cannot  well  administer  the  rail- 
roads.   It  requires  an  agency  like  the  Inter- 
sUte  Commerce  Commission.     Congress  can- 
not handle  the  administrative  deUlls  which 
are    involved    in    a   public   iwwer   program. 
These  mtist  be  entrusted  to  an  agency  like 
the    Federal    Power   CommlSJiion.     Congress 
cannot  well  make  the  intricate  studies  which 
are  the  basis  of  tariffs  and  duties.     These 
must  be  made  by  an  instrumisntality  like  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.     But  Con- 
gress can  do  this :  It  can  first  carefully  define 
and  delimit  the  powers  which  are  delegated 
and  spell  out  the  guide  linos  under  which 
such    powers   are   to   be   exercised.     It   can 
establish  the  qualifications  for  the  persons 
who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  such  powers;  it 
can   then   follow   through   to   make   certain 
that   those  powers  are   properly,   efficiently, 
and  economically  administered  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.    This,  then,  involves  In  a  general 
way  the  delegation  of  authority,  the  super- 
vision'" of  that  authority,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  money.    How.  then,  can  Con- 
gress Improve  Its  structure  snd  processes  In 
securing  best  results  for  the  people? 

SOME   SUGGESTIONS 

Within  the  limits  of  the  time  set,  I  should 
prefer  to  emphasize  the  fiscal  aspects  of  this 
matter  but  want  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  include  a  few  general  suggestions.  In  a 
number  of  special  fields,  ami  particularly  In 
time  of  war.  the  use  of  carefully  selected  Joint 
committees  of  House  and  6<nate  would  be 
useful  and  fruitful  In  saving  time  because 
time  Is  such  an  important  el  jment.  An  ade- 
quately  staffed  legislative  leference  service 
In  the  Librarj'  of  Congress  could  be  of  Inesti- 
mable value  to  both  committees  and  Mem- 
bers in  dealing  with  the  complex  problems 
and  policies  which  come  belore  Congress.  A 
streamlined  committee  structure  would  be  in 
the  interest  of  efficiency.  A  better  coordina- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  appropriation  func- 
tions of  Congress  could  develop  substantial 
results  In  the  field  of  econoncy.  A  method  for 
the  sustained  study  of  pol.cy  legislation  in 


other  countries  and  the  results  of  such  legis- 
lation might  prove  definitely  useful  in  con- 
nection with  our  own  problems.  And  finally 
there  is  the  responslbUity  of  Congress  in  so 
utilizing  its  investigatory  jKiwers  to  aclileve 
maximum  benefits  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation. 

FISCAL  COMMANDOS 

The  fiscal  processes  of  Government  are  not 
quite  so  involved  as  they  appear.    The  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  of  Government  all  appear 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  esti- 
mates of  their  financial  needs  for  the  year 
that  lies  ahead.    The  Bureau  Investigates  the 
request.     Its  staff  is  limited  and  investiga- 
tions of  projects  in  the  field  are  rather  casual. 
When  agreement  Is  reached  with  respect  to 
various  items  of  estimated  expenditure.  It  is 
finally  presented  to  the  President.    The  esti- 
mates are  then  incorporated  in  the  annual 
Budget  and  are  submitted  to  Congress.    Hear- 
ings are  then  held  by  subcommittees  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  agency  and 
department  heads  quizzed  about  the  various 
items.    They  may  be  approved,  increased,  or 
reduced.     The  subcommittee  which  handles 
the  matter  then  reports  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  estimates  then  go  to  the 
House  for  approval.     A  similar  technique  is 
employed   In   the  Senate.     The  funds  then 
become  available  for  expenditure.     At   that 
point,  the  congressional  process   becomes  a 
kind  of  post  mortem.    In  the  following  year, 
the  subcommittee  seeks  to  ascertain  by  means 
of  cross  examination,  without  benefit  of  real 
investigation    by   Congress    itself,   how   the 
money  was  expended.     It  is  not  a  very  pre- 
cise or  revealing  process.     If  Congress  were 
equipped  with  an  adequate  staff  of  Investi- 
gators to  make  researches  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  Government,  year  In  and  year  out  to 
determine  how  efficiently  public  funds  are  ex- 
pended, whether  there  is  overstafflng  of  the 
various  bureaus,  what  Federal  functions  are 
of  doubtfiU  value  and  could  be  discontinued, 
whether  there  is  duplication  of  overlapping, 
Congress  would  then  be  equipped  with  the 
basic  and  accurate  Information  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  a  thorough  discharge  of  the 
appropriating   function   of   the   law-making 
branch.    This  power  of  investigation  is  one 
of  the  most  salutary  and  effective  powers  In 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

If  It  were  placed  upon  a  truly  scientific 
basis  and  given  the  dignity  and  Importance 
which   should   attach   to  an  inquiry   where 
billions  of  dollars  of  public  funds  are  in- 
volved. It  could  become  the  greatest  force  in 
the  land  for  genuine  economy,  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  extravagance,  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  personnel  from  Federal 
rolls,  the  discontinuance  of  Federal  functions 
which  are  more  ornamental  than  useful  or 
necessary,  the  adoption  of  sound   and   ap- 
proved   "business    practices    throughout    the 
governmental  structure,  the  consolidation  of 
duplicating   activities,    the   coordination    of 
related  functions,  the  abolition  of  bureaus 
which  have  no  bona  fide  existence,  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  the  morale   throughout  the 
Federal  structure,  and  generate  In  the  public 
mind  a  new  and  better  respect  for  govern- 
ment.   To  do  this  requires  facts  and  Infor- 
mation.    To  obtain  that   information   In  a 
form  that  would  be  useful  to  Congress  re- 
qtiires  expert  investigators.     The  use  of  the 
Investigatory  p>ower  must  be  made  constant, 
expert,  and  scientific  if  real  results  are  to  be 
obtained.    It  is  a  responslbUity  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet 
In  approaching  the  problem  of  Improve- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  Job  that  the 
Members  do,  are  trying  to  do,  and  wish  to 
do.  The  problem  is  bigger  and  more  com- 
plex than  one  of  personalities  alone. 

1  don't  beUeve   that  436   saints,  or  even 
436    Democrats,    could    possibly    make    the 


present  congressional  machinery  fill  the 
enormous  strain  that  is  placed  upon  it.  It 
Just  doesn't  have  the  potency,  this  1.800- 
man  legislative  dog  to  wag  the  3.000,000- 
man  executive  tall.  It  can't  pull  its  load 
or  outrun  the  fast  mciving  and  powerful 
bureaucracy  any  more  than  a  Model  T  can 
outrun  a  Mercury  of  today. 

When  you  consider  that  In  this  broad  land 
of  48  States  and  135.000.000  people,  there 
is  only  one  man  elected  with  power  to  direct 
the  executive  machine  of  this  Government 
with  all  of  Its  ramifications,  you  can  easily 
and  plainly  see  the  nefd  for  proper  legis- 
lative supervision.  This  was  intended  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution — this  is  the 
Job  that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  trying  to  do— yet  the  Job  la 
plainly  impossible  with  present  tools. 

Congress  is  trying  to  run  the  world's 
largest  establishment  as  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors— holding  a  check-rein  on  the  hundreds 
of  agencies  and  allocating  the  money  and 
prescribing  policy  that  we  wish  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Yet  this  mighty  business — about  100 
times  as  great  as  Ford,  General  Motors,  and 
General  Electric  all  rolled  into  one— Is  be- 
ing run  by  directors  who  still  must  sit  on 
an  old-fashlened  high  stool  and  in  an  anti- 
quated ledger  scribble  notes  with  a  quill  pen. 
Not  even  a  board  of  geniuses  could  pos- 
sibly run  only  General  Motors  without  mod- 
ern mechanical  aids,  a  thoroughgoing  mod- 
ernization, and  departmentlzaUon  of  its 
work  and  an  adequate  piersonnel  to  keep  it- 
self informed. 

It  must  have  a  thorough  imderstanding 
and  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
plant,  the  sales  department,  and  the  many 
other  departments  of  the  business.  The 
problem  is  even  more  ImporUnt  In  Govern- 
ment where  the  lines  of  authority  are  com- 
plicated and  made  complex  by  political  ma- 
chinery, political  policy,  and  even  in  many 
cases  by  overzealovis  personnel. 

To  those  who  site  great  progress  In  democ- 
racy, I  frankly  admit  that  Congress,  up  to 
World  War  No.  1.  was  able,  because  of  lU 
limited  duties  and  functions,  so  limited  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government's  actlvltlea 
were  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  are 
today,  to  do  an.  outsUnding  Job.  But  be- 
cause a  bridge  once  was  long  enough  to  reach 
across  the  creek  Is  no  sign  that  it  still  can 
span  a  canyon.  Increased  Federal  activities, 
a  trend  clearly  indicated  by  the  tremendous 
growth  of  appropriations,  point  to  the  need 
for  improved  congressional  machinery. 

The  expenses  of  Government  have  In- 
creased from  $426,027  in  1789  to  $78,178,885.- 
241  In  1943.  Most  of  the  legislative  machinery 
was  set  up  to  handle  a  Government  which 
spent  only  $318,040,711.  which  was  the 
amount  spent  in  the  year  1890  when  95  per- 
cent of  the  existing  committee  set-ups  were 
made  and  completed. 

Naturally,  If  the  size  of  the  Job  has  In- 
creased so  tremendously,  the  facilities  for 
doing  the  work  must  also  be  improved  and 
increased.  Without  tools,  no  master  work- 
man can  fashion  his  product,  no  matter  bow 
great  his  desire  or  his  ability. 

Congress  has  the  right  and  the  power  to 
direct  changes  In  Government.  Many  of  the 
changes  that  have  Improved  otir  condition 
have  been  directed  by  the  Congress  Itself. 
Still  other  changes.  improvemenU,  and  con- 
solidations have  taken  place  In  the  executive 
departments  by  Execur.ive  order.  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  by  facing  the  problems  of  mod- 
ern warfare  have  completely  changed  their 
organization,  equipment,  and  methods. 

Congress  must  change  Its  own  procedure, 
since  under  our  Con.stltution  no  one  else 
but  Congress  has  this  right.  There  are 
dozens  of  suggestions  for  Improving  the  tech- 
niques, organization,  conrununications.  and 
money  appropriating  ay  tela  o<  OoRnreea, 
These  range  from  auch  prapoiate  aa  that 
made  by  Senator  Oltuns.  to 
of  Members  of  Cwngreaa  to  t 
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Bumy  aetUcnt  ones  by  Congreasnuui  Dok- 
at  nitpoto.  And  pacUeulailj  by  Oongren- 
Ketauto.  q(  T«mMMM.  to  provldt  for 
^•cM  otmCTbw  of  the  Cabinet 
ttM  OoogrMB  At  ragular  Interrals. 
Th«  nvmber  of  propoMd  changes  and  tbe 
Intcrwt  In  this  number  Indicates  that  Con- 
li  avars  of  the  need  for  change. 

tbm  probtem  is  so  varied  and  com  • 
It  aMaas  to  me  that  the  best  course  of 
•ettOD  11«  In  an  i^tproach  by  a  special  non- 
partlaan  soaunlttee  of  both  Housfs  of  Con- 
gnaa  to  study  the  organisation  of  each  Hoiise 
of  CBncrsia.  the  relationships  between  the 
two  ffcniBSt.  the  relationships  between  the 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Oov- 
it.  the  employment  and  remuneration 
of  personoal  by  the  Members  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  the  structure  of 
and  tbo  raiatlonshlps  between  the  various 
standing,  special,  and  select  committees  of 
the  Oongress. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  many  reforms 
that  are  needed,  and  to  pass  one  without 
examining  the  other  needs  would  do  little 
to  solve  the  problem  of  equipping  the  legis- 
lative arm  of  the  Government  with  adequate 
pow  to  do  the  Job.  Such  a  commUtee 
study  would  open  up  all  of  the  proposals  and 
would  have  the  strength  of  a  nonpartisan 
committee  behind  carrying  their  recommen- 
dations into  concrete  effect.  Without  this, 
0D«  Member,  fostering  one  bill,  will  have 
little  chance  of  securing  any  reform. 

I  do  not  question  the  adequacy  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure  of  the  two  Houses. 
TiMffs  are  some  flaws,  but  they  have  stood 
tba  test  of  time  in  legislative  practice.  But 
everybody  knows  that  the  majority  of  the 
work  of  both  Houses  Is  done  In  committees. 
Beyond  this,  the  sdeqtiate  Information  and 
staff  given  to  the  Indlvldtial  Member  is  of 
vital  Importance. 

As  I   view  It,  a  proper  study  would  em- 
brace the  following  three  courses: 
1.  Committee  system.  ■ 
S.  Proper  stxifflng  of  Congress. 
8.  Closer    cooperation   between   legislative 
and  executive  departments. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  tremendous 
task  of  securing  passage  by  the  House  and 
Senate  of  any  legislation  changing  our  prcs- 
aent  committee  system.  It  Is  a  good  sirstem, 
I  fear  It  la  a  loose  and  Inefficient  system, 
'le  of  meeting  the  gigantic  problems 
of  todays  government.  The  House  has  seme 
47  standing  committees  and  5  special  com- 
mittees. The  Senate  has  33  standing  com- 
mittees and  10  special  committees. 

These    are    Just     like    Topey— they    Just 

As  need  arose  for  committees,  the 

stive  machlnory  created  them— Just  as 

tiksy  slKMild  consolidate  and  reorganise 

for  aOelcncy  in  our  operation. 

than  95  percent  of  our  committees 
established  prior  to  18B0.  In  that  year 
the  Pedsral  Oovernment  spent  •318.040.700. 
Thtia.  we  are  bound  by  machinery  designed 
for  a  work  load  of  leas  than  0.003  percent  of 
what  It  Is  carrying  today. 
There  was  nothing  sacred  sbout  the  es- 
it  or  the  preservation  of  the  com- 
Kcepting  Inertia  to  change.  Busi- 
of  Congress  was  first  handled  by  select 
and  the  Third  Congress  had  350 
In  ao  years  this  num- 
ber had  fkllen  to  70  and  by  IBIS  It  had 
taJlen  to  S5. 

Ooovanely.  tbe  growth  of  standing  com- 
mttMsB  etUarfsd.  While  there  were  only  6 
(he  eighteenth  century  began,  there 
10  in  1810  and  by  188S  there  were  40. 
the  fiO  number  being  reached  in  1393.  These 
were  the  result  of  added  duties 
In  the  course  of  duty.  Congress 
saw  ••  to  ransove  the  sppropnations  power 
flvai  tho  Wajw  and  Means  Committee  and 
give  It  to  the  leglaUtlva  commltteea.  then 
^  Pt^ce  it  in  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
bankicg    and    curerncy    matters 
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sys^ms 
hear  ings. 
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-proceed!  ng 
M  ems 


superf  uous 
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staU  mcnt 


rejort 
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lie 


were   removed   from 
Committee.    Ttoe 
cation  and  Labor 
and  the  Committee 
this  ameboe  system. 
Still  others  were  v. 
chairman   of   a 
tlnue   his   commltte< 
mittee,   witness   the 
1901. 

I  am  suggesting 
abolished,  but  they 
the  lines  of  authori 
overlapping    and 
day,  and  that  their 

Procedural  changes 
One  of  the  worst 
ganlzation     of 
hearings,  often 
having  studied  the 
as-cstch-can 
Svery  committee,  it 
In  executive  session 
the  general  framework 
cuss  the  Issties  of  thi 
pie.   but  not 
allowed  both   the 
ment  for  their 

Now.  under  presen)t 
may  spend  months 
evidence  and  sludyin( 
rush  like  mad  to 
studied  for  m  long 
after  the  hearings 

A  blue  pencil  for 
condensation  of 
both  by  committees 
Itself.    No  Member 
2.000  pages   of 
unless  he  is  willing 
skeletonized  report, 
formation    on    the 
brings  out  a  few  of 
art  of  digesting 
proved  so  much  in 
digest  report  on  a  2 
be  easy  and  practical 
ship. 

More   than 
needs  is  some  way 
avalanche  of  reading 
able  to  get  a  digest 
and  statistics. 

Especially  important 
ship    to   appropriatl 
her  can  possibly  reac 
pletely  the  900  page 
the    UtUted    SUtes. 
possibly  digest  the 
Appropriations 
money  bills. 

One  simple 
the  budget  on  a 
tabulate    Governmedk 
show-case  accounting 
be  to  Imfvove  their 
department    submit 
sheet,  clearly  showini ; 
class  of  employment 
years    and    also    the^ 
expenditures  such 
other  expensive 

There  are  hundreds 
proved  houseke«fplng 
tees  ss  they  now 
prove  our  operation 
tradition. 

One  of  the  most 
Into  the  next  subj 
with  improving  our 
is  the  matter  of  staOi^ 
of  Congress,  but 
While  we  straggle  to 
latkm,  we  rely  on  a 
leady    small    and 
Drafting  Service  has 
Its  pay  roll  and  the 
has  three,  although 
The  total  cost  Is  983 
the  OOce  ot  the 


the  Ways   and   Means 
Ho^se  Committee  on  Edu- 
b(  cause  two  committees 
m  elections,  following 
became  three  in  1883. 
vi  lently  tbe  desire  of  a 
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of  Agriculture  with  600  employees  and  an 
appropriation  of  $1,679,105  for  1944. 

The  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee consist  of  four  clerks  in  the  Senate  and 
eight  in  the  Hotasc,  plus  special  investigators. 
Contrast  that  w.th  Bud'^et  office  of  the  same 
Department  of  Agriculture  cc£ting  t609.584. 

Contrast,  too,  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
Important  major  committees  handling  legis- 
lation of  tremendous  importance  employ  a 
single  attorney  on  their  staff,  jet  deal  with 
agencies  who  have  thousands.  My  Commit- 
tee of  Banking  and  Currency  must  pass  on 
legislation  that  controls  the  following  depart- 
ments: Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  the  Home  Owners" 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration In  addition  to  the  R.  F.  C.  with  the 
following  branches,  Defense  Plant  Corpora- 
tion, Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  Metals 
Reserve  Corporation,  Rubber  Reserve  Corpo- 
ration, R.  F.  C.  Mortgage  Co.,  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Loan  Asscciatton;  Disaster 
Loan  Corporation,  and  the  War  Damage  Cor- 
portion.  We  have  no  committee  consultants, 
attorneys,  or  speciaUsts  in  any  way  on  whom 
we  can  rely. 

The  most  vital  need,  as  I  see  it.  Is  for  legis- 
lation to  be  written  by  the  Congress  Itself, 
yet  because  we  fail  to  furnish  ourselves  with 
a  legal  staff,  both  in  the  drafting  setvice  and 
in  the  committees,  we  must  rely  on  bills  writ- 
ten and  prepared  downtown  by  the  agencies 
that  the  legislation  affects. 

Likewise  t:ie  Appropriations  Committee 
largely  must  rely  on  tbe  one-sided  showing 
made  by  the  departments  in  seeing  money. 
I  often  think  that  a  "house  dick,"  empowered 
to  knock  on  the  doors  of  the  agencies  and 
ask.  "Who  are  you.  who  have  you  got  In  there, 
and  what  are  you  doing?"  would  be  a  good 
thing. 

An  adequate  system  of  staff  aids  Is  needed, 
both  In  research  and  In  many  cases  in  the 
Member's  own  office.  I  am  more  Inclined  to 
favor  heavier  research  and  digesting  aids  in 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  as  an  arm 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  quick  compari- 
son of  the  deficiency  In  the  service  that  Con- 
gress has,  compared  with  the  avalanche  of 
statistics,  data,  economic  studies,  and  other 
material  collected  by  the  departments  is 
amazing. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  has  only 
66  on  Its  staff,  6  of  whom  are  stenographers 
and  44  are  paid  at  $2,600  a  year  or  less.  For 
example,  they  have  one  specialist  in  banking 
and  currency  paid  at  $2,600.  Contrast  that 
with  the  hundreds  of  specialists  downtown 
paid  at  $5,600  a  year  or  more,  yet  these  de- 
partmental employees  are  collecting  facts  and 
figures  upon  which  Congress  must  base  its 
decisions. 

We  have  one  specialist  In  social  welfare 
paid  at  $2,600  while  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  spends  more  than  $2,000,000  and 
the  Social  Sccvirlty  Board  more  than  $3,000,- 
000  In  collecting  and  organizing  studies  of 
this  same  nature. 

The  service's  lone  expert  on  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  paid  $3,200  while  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
employs  300  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultiual 
Economics  has  770  on  its  pay  roll. 

Throughout  the  entire  Federal  set-up  you 
have  this  same  example  of  mountainous 
executive  staffs  and  microscopic  congres- 
sional facilities  to  deal  witli  and  control 
them.  Obviotisly.  if  the  Congress  is  to  do 
the  kind  of  a  Job  that  the  public  has  the 
right  to  expect  it  to  do.  if  it  is  to  hold 
down  expenses  and  prevent  abuses  of  legls- 
laUve  intent,  it  must  have  the  facilities  to 
cope  with  the  problem. 

I  will  leave  to  others  here  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  adequate  staffing  of  individual 
Member's  offices,  but  I  do  know  that  many 
representing  extra  lartre  constituencies  nrd 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  demands 
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upon  their  offices.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  many  Congressmen  that  they  spend  one- 
third  to  more  than  one-half  ol  their  time 
answering  requests  for  assistance,  informa- 
tion, and  service  from  their  o\vn  districts. 
This  reduces  to  too  great  an  extent  the 
effective  time  that  the  Member  has  to  spend 
upon  hearings  and  study  of  legislation  and 
full  attendance  at  the  legislative  sessions. 

The  third  problem  in  my  outline,  that  of 
tettcring  the  relationships  between  the  leg- 
islative and  the  executive  departments  would 
be  improved  by  better  managenent  ol  the 
congressional  duties.  It  might  a  so  be  helped 
materially  by  such  resolutions  as  Congress- 
man KCTAinrEB  who  proposes  a  question 
period  at  regiUar  IntervaU  of  Ciibinet  mem- 
bers and  ether  administrative  officers  be- 
fore the  Congress  Itself. 

Now  we  are  completely  without  any  means 
of  approachment  of  tbe  olttlmes  varying 
views  of  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies. 
Better  committee  relationships  can.  as  in  one 
outstanding  case  in  the  House,  give  us  that 
improved  lelatlonshlp.  I  refer  to  the  case  cf 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  where  an 
outstanding  Job  has  been  done. 

A  fctudy  such  as  we  propose  undoubtedly 
would  develop  other  workable  ineans  of  keep- 
ing the  gulf  from  widening  between  these 
two  all-important  governmental  branches. 
At  least  It  is  a  problem  worthy  ol  a  study 
and  unquestionably  could  be  helped  mate- 
rlally  by  even  Informal  suggestions.  At  the 
present  the  only  way  that  the  average  Con- 
gressman has.  when  he  feels  that  congres- 
sional authority  as  defined  by  law  is  being 
exceeded  or  the  law  Is  not  being  adminis- 
tered as  planned,  is  to  get  up  in  the  well  of 
the  House  and  lob  a  block-buster  speech 
downtown  at  the  agency.  This  adds  to  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  and  does  noth- 
ing to  promote  unity  or  efficiency  In  govern- 
ment. 

The  fact  that  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  and  others  are 
Interested  enough  in  this  question  to  begin 
Its  study  leads  me  to  believe  that  we  can  and 
must  bring  our  legislative  arm  of  Govern- 
ment up  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  prob- 
lems. 

Inertia,  existing  in  all  organizations,  and 
particularly  in  legislative  bodies,  must  not 
block  needed  reform. 

Just  as  the  committee  system,  our  legisla- 
tive rules  and  practices  developed  as  the  need 
for  them  arose,  so  ^ould  the  renovation  and 
reorganization  of  our  machinery  and  work- 
shop be  made  when  the  need  for  it  clearly 
is  shown  to  exist. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver 
Next  to  winning  the  war  the  great  Job  con- 
fronting the  people  of  this  country,  and  in- 
deed the  people  of  the  world.  Is  to  secure  and 
maintain  a  Just  peace.  If  after  this  holocaust 
we  do  not  create  a  better  world  In  which  Jus- 
tice and  neighborllness  supplant  tyranny  and 
war,  then  the  sacrifices  being  made  by  our 
fighting  men  will  have  been  in  vain. 

If  peace  is  to  be  maintained  the  United 
States  must  play  a  leading  role  and.  if  we 
are  to  play  a  leading  role,  there  must  be  a 
better  working  agreement  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress  on  international  affairs, 
and  Congress  must  be  better  informed  and 
more  currently  informed. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  the  United  States 
rpon  the  world  sUge  in  a  leading  role  finds 
us  horribly  ill  equipped  for  the  part  we  must 
play  If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  policy  over 
a  long  course  of  years,  if  we  are  to  Join  effec- 
tively with  other  nations  to  prevent  wars,  we 
have  got  a  lot  of  reorganizing  to  do.  To  play 
a  leading  role  we  must  have  a  Government 
that  speaks  with  authority.  There  must  be 
one  foreign  policy— not  one  for  the  President 
and  another  for  Congress.  In  International 
relations  we  must  work  in  closer  harmony— 


the  ends  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  must  be 
brought  closer  together. 

To  do  this  it  is  necessary  for  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  heads  ol  agencies  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  together  and  talk  things  over. 
Congress  must  be  kept  fully  and  currently 
Informed  of  the  Executive's  plans  and  com- 
mitments. Unless  we  do  something  to 
change  the  trend  we  may  be  heading  for  the 
same  catastrophe  that  was  visited  on  the 
American  people  after  the  last  war. 

Moreover,  on  the  home  front  there  Is  a 
despe.ate  need  for  more  direct  liaison  and 
for  a  clearer  understanding  between  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  our  Oov- 
ernment. So  long  as  the  United  SUtes  was 
half  empty,  prosperous,  and  well  protected 
by  broad  oceans,  the  old  system  was  toler- 
able. But  now  that  the  Nation  is  crowded, 
harassed  by  serious  social  and  economic 
problems,  and  deeply  involved  in  world 
affairs,  better  teamwork  is  necessary  for  our 
welfare  and  security. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  member- 
ship of  Congress.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism  of 
my  colleagues.  But  the  truth  is.  we  need  to 
improve  the  tools  with  which  we  work. 
Much  of  our  mechanism  Is  outmoded.  We 
are  not  keeping  pace  with,  and  we  cannot 
hold  our  own  with  the  rapidly  expanding 
bureaucracy.  We  are  not  kept  currently  or 
well  Informed  on  international  affairs.  We 
need  fuller  and  more  accurate  information. 
We  will  continue  to  have  difficulty  with  our 
legislation  until  we  get  it. 

One  of  the  basic  techniques  of  democracy 
Is  a  system  for  reporting  by  and  Interroga- 
tion of  executive  officials.  One  of  the  great 
virtues  of  the  town-meeting  plan  of  local 
government  is  that  at  any  meeting  a  citizen 
may  stand  on  his  feet  and  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation of  the  executive  officials  of  the  town. 
This  process  of  open  interrogation  is  good 
for  the  officials  as  well  as  the  citizens.  It 
provides  the  best  possible  opportunity  to 
find  how  the  people  are  affected  by  a  given 
course  of  administration,  and  it  enables  the 
executive  to  find  out  what  the  people  are 
thinking.  It  gives  the  executive  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  his  problems  to  the  people 
and  to  defend  his  course  of  action.  The 
citizen  may,  of  course,  not  get  what  he 
wants,  but  he  knows  why  he  doesn't  get  it 
and  he  knows  his  Interest  is  not  disregarded. 
This  tends  to  give  him  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  fairness  of  the  executive 
officials. 

In  the  larger  units  of  government,  such 
as  the  Federal  Government,  the  method  of 
direct  Interrogation  by  citizens  cannot  be 
employed.  Comparable  results  may  be  ob- 
tained through  questioning  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  Any  workable 
plan  for  this  purpose  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  Executive,  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation.  There  are 
many  things  that  should  be  done.  These 
Improvements  are  contemplated  by  the  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  my  able  colleague.  Mike 
MoNBONET,  and  by  Senator  Maloney.  I  hope 
their  resolutions  are  passed.  I  am  trying  to 
give  the  kitchen  a  coat  of  paint.  Mike  and 
Senator  Malonet  are  Interested  In  painting 
the  whole  house.  Likewise,  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  the  proposal  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Everett  Dirksem.  It  Is  shameful 
that  congressional  committees  do  not  have 
better  staffing  and  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
does  not  have  a  more  adequate  information 
service.  Senator  La  Follette  deserves  much 
credit  for  his  effort  to  rearrange  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Many  committees 
should  be  abolished  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
committees  should  be  redefined.  I  hope  that 
Senator  La  Follette  has  success  with  his 
proposal. 

In  House  Resolution  327  I  have  proposed 
that  we  have  a  report  and  question  period 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  least  once  every  a  weeks.    Durmg   this 


report  and  question  period  a  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  or  the  head  of  an  agency, 
would  be  invited  to  appear  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  answer  written  questions, 
which  had  already  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  legislative  committee 
IsEUing  the  invitation. 

This  procedure  would  give  the  Executive 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  answers  to  the 
questions  and  the  legislative  committee 
would  be.  able  to  direct  the  course  the  dis- 
cussion is  to  follow.  The  last  half  of  the 
period  would  be  taken  up  with  questions  by 
Members  from  the  floor  of  the  House  The 
time  for  questions  from  the  floor  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee 
which  issued  the  invitation.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  would  fix  the  length  of 
time  for  the  period,  which  In  any  case 
would  not  be  more  than  2  hours,  and  the 
Rules  Committee  would  also  fix  the  priority 
of  appearances  In  the  event  more  than  one 
Invitation  Is  pending  at  any  one  time.  The 
purpose  of  all  of  this  is.  of  course,  to  bring 
the  Executive  face  to  fixe  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  order  that  the 
country  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  free,  open, 
and  candid  consultation  between  them. 

There    Is    ample    historical    precedent    In 
this  country  for  the  clos«»r  collsboratlon  of 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Conjjress.    I  think  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  Intended 
that  there  should  be  a  b«!tter  teamwork.     I 
do  not  think  that  the  Ccnstltulon  contem- 
plated the  Cabinet  and  tie  Congress  should 
be  so  separated  that  they  could  not  work  to- 
gether in  the  interest  of  the  country.     The 
precedents  are  that   In   the   First   Congress 
President  Washington,  with  Members  of  his 
Cabinet,  appeared  on  two  occasions  In  the 
Senate  to  advise  with  the  Senators  in  con- 
nection with  a  treaty  which  was  pending  at 
that  time.    During  the  First  Cohgrefs  several 
Cabinet   officers  appeared    in   person   before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  ol  Representatives, 
The  reason  I  say  the  type  of  procedure  I  am 
suggesting  was  contemplated  by  those  wise 
men   who   vnnte   the   Constitution,   is  that 
Washington  was  the  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.     Many  Members  of 
the  First  Congress  were  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional    Convention.       Certainly     they 
would  not  have  started  thU  practice  If  they 
had  not  thought  it  was  in  conformity  with 
the  Intention  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  the  aver- 
age tenure  of  membership  Is  a  fraction  over 
two  terms.    There  Is  no  adequate  way  under 
our  present  system  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  rapidly  changing 
problems  of  Government.    We  have  no  easy 
way  of  finding  out  about  the  plans  and  prob- 
lems  of   the   departments.     The   committee 
system  tends  to  make  specislists  of  the  Mem- 
bers cf  the  House  and  it  does  not  give  i»  an 
over-all  picture,  particularly  ol  international 
problems.     The  departments  file  annual  re- 
ports, but  these  are  voluminous  and  are  post- 
mortems.   The  system  of  securing  Informa- 
tion by  resolution  Is  clumsy  and  unworkable. 
Congress  could  do  lU  work  better,  the  ex- 
ecutives would  be  more  alert,  and  the  public 
would  be  better  informed  if  a  method  for  face- 
to-face  discussion  could  be  put  into  operation. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  for  devoting  a  part  of  yciir 
program  to  the  problem  ol  revitalizing  Con- 
gress.   You  are  an  intelligent  group  without 
any  axes  to  grind.     Yovi  are  interested  only 
in  the  general  welfare.    If  the  various  chap- 
ters of  your  organization  would  put  this  sub- 
ject on  theh-  agenda  for  discussion  lor  the 
coming    year,    you    wlU.    Indeed,    have    ren- 
dered the  Nation  and  the  world  a  great  serv- 
ice.   It  Is  only  by  focusing  the  searchlight  of 
publicity  upon  the  shortcomings  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  that  Improvement  can  be 
secured. 
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On  Gaard  A|ain<t  Uie  T.  V.  A.  Asianlt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TBirifasn 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKB.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

ON    CriSO    ACAINST    THE    T.    T.    A.    ASSAtTLT 

Ftlendi  Of  orderly  goTernment  will  come 
to  the  alert  again  as  the  time  approaches 
for  another  congrewlonal  show-down  on  Sen- 
ator McKkixab's  antl-T.  V.  A.  amendments 
to  the  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 
TlM  first  of  Umm  bills  would  disrupt  the  very 
•Sclent  fiscal  system  on  which  T.  V.  A.  now 
operates.  The  second  would  subject  all  ap- 
polnUnants  carrying  more  than  M,500  In  sal- 
ary to  Senate  confirmation.  This  latter 
amenrtmnnr  applies  not  only  to  T.  V.  A.  but 
to  aU  F«d«ral  Jobs  in  the  indicated  range. 

The  show-down  on  these  amendments  will 
com*  In  the  conXerence  between  the  two 
MouaM  which  is  now  considering  the  Inde- 
pandant  cfllces  appropriation  bill.  The  House 
passed  this  bill,  free  of  the  McKellar  amend- 
mants.  on  January  31  of  this  year.  In  the 
Senate  the  bill  was  considered  In  normal 
coutaa  by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Senator  McKii.i  sa  ts  actiixg  chairman  of  this 
eommlttaa  and  he  persuaded  It  to  report  fa- 
Torably  on  his  two  amendments.  The  Sen- 
ate adopted  these  amendments  March  24. 
The  conference  will  take  them  up  accord- 
ing to  pr«sent  Indications  some  time  early  in 
May. 

£Tcn  to  those  who  object  in  principle  to 
the  T.  V  A.  experiment,  the  flaws  in  the 
McKellar  proposals  are  perfectly  apparent. 
First,  take  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  T.  V.  A.  finances.  Senator  McKkijjui 
wants  to  force  T.  V.  A.  to  turn  its  balances 
regularly  into  the  Treasury  and.  conse- 
quently, to  appear  before  Congress  regularly 
as  a  petitioner  for  appropriations.  But  this 
wotild  demolish  the  distinctive  and  valuable 
organlzatloxua  form  in  which  T.  V.  A.  now 
does  bualness.  T.  V.  A.  would  t>e  reduced  to 
the  status  of  Just  another  Oovernment  bu- 
reau operated  pc^ltleally  from  Washington 

As  everybody  knows,  the  perils  of  bureaue- 
rary.  of  overcentrsllEatlon.  of  Oovenunent 
ara  too  great  to  risk  In  a  highly 
like  T.  V.  A.  It  was  for 
an  that  the  spoaaeta  of  T.  V.  A. 
with  a  new  kfad  oC  organlaa- 
Government  ents tprlaaa.  That  or- 
is patterned  ckiaaljr  on  the  prl* 
vate-bt»iness  eorporation. 

Thia  kind  of  structure,  says  T.  v!  A.  Chair* 
■aan  David  E.  Ullcnthal.  in  public  as  In  pri- 
vate bUiUMsa.  holds  managament  "strictly 
aecoimtaMa  not  only  (or  what  It  does,  but  for 
how  w^l  It  does  it.  Such  fixing  of  recpoxui- 
blllty  ineraaaaa  Inttlati've  and  gives  sn  op- 
portunity for  enterprise  snd  experiment." 
There  OMy  be  room  for  debate  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  policy  Is  carried 
out.  but  there  can  be  no  denying  that  the 
aaaeattvaa  in  the  fle'd  must  have  reeponsl- 
btnty. 

In  Ihae  with  this  theory  of  fixing  responst- 
blUty.  tha  prasant  T.  V.  A.  finance  system 
for  rigid  audits  of  T.  V.  A.  books  by 
i  of  the  Comptroller  Oenaral,  who  re- 
It  he  finds  to  Congrcas.  Hence, 
McKsLum  cannot  argtie  that  tha 
ha  aaaks  Is  necessary  to  keep  Congress 
Informed  on  T.  V.  A.'s  finances.  Congreas  is 
amply  informed  under  the  present  system — 
as  it  should  be.  And  the  present  system  has 
Iva  advantages  which  ought  not  to  be 
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4.  We  hold  that  if  this  menace  to  State 
and  local  control  of  education  is  to  be  de- 
feated immediate  action   Is  needed  on   the 
part  of  all  who  oppose  this  Invasion  of  States' 
rights  by  Federal  agencies.    To  be  effective 
such  action  must  be  taken  before  May  10  on 
which  date  it  Is  reported  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote  on  this  legislation. 
5    The  Harden  bUl.  H.  P..  3846.  now  before 
the   House   of   Representatives,   provides   for 
State   advisory    committees.   State    selection 
of  institutions,  administration  through  State 
educational  agencies.  State  counseling  serv- 
ices for  returning  veterans,  and  the  use  of 
existing   educational    agencies    and    Institu- 
tions.   These  provisions  assure  that  existing 
facilities  will  be  used  under  the  direction  of 
the  several  States,  thereby  providing  greater 
educational  benefits  and  services  to  returning 
veterans  than  would  be  possible  under  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  control.    We  therefore  urge 
that  the  Harden  bill  should  be  adopted     As 
an    alternative    we    urge    that    the    Rankin 
(H.  ..t.  4357)    and  Clark   (S.   1767)    bills  be 
amended  by  striking  out  title  II.  chapter  IV. 
"Education  for  veterans."  and  substituting 
t>-erefor  the  provisions  of  the  Harden  bill. 
A.    J.    Brumbaugh,    representing    the 
North  Central  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools;  O.  C. 
Carmlchael,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education;  J.  H. 
Saunders,    representing    the    Na- 
tional Education  Association;  John 
J.  Seldel,  assistant  superintendent 
for  Vocational  Education.  Maryland 
State    Department   of    Education; 
Edward  V.  Stanford.  O.  S.  A.,  rep- 
resenting   the    National    Cathollo 
Educational  Association:  members 
of  the  resolutloir  committee. 


Road  Construction  G»tts  Are  Too  High 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix, 
I  include  the  following  letter  from  Hon. 
C.  P.  Newton,  Judge  of  the  county  court 
of  Pulaski  County.  Ark.,  and  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  my  State.  I  trust  that  this 
timely  statement  will  receive  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  House 
and  of  administrative  officials  who  are 
dealing  with  the  important  problem  of 
controlling  costs  of  road  construction. 

Deab  Biooks:  About  once  a  year,  per- 
haps not  so  often.  I  write  a  Congressman  a 
nonpersonal  letter,  and  this  is  mine  for 
1944.  I  am  writing  Senator  John  McClxl- 
LAN,  a  similar  letter. 

Despite  the  war.  big  things  are  brewing 
for  the  peace  to  come,  among  them  being  a 
gigantic  program  for  road  construction — Na- 
tional, State,  and  county  highways.  I  have 
no  suggestion  to  make  about  how  the  financ- 
ing should  be  done,  bow  it  should  be  co- 
ordinated, but  the  primary  object  of  my 
letter  is  to  insist  that  the  Congress  take  an 
interest  In  per-mlle,  per-square-yard.  per- 
ton  costs  for  such  a  program. 

The  outrageously  high  cost  of  primary 
road  construction  In  the  past  has  been  a 
disgrace  to  everybody  connected  with  It. 
At  last,  we  do  have  a  few  experts  who  admit 
that  road  building  expense  per  unit  n^ust 
be  brought  down.  1  refer  mainly  to  ma- 
terial costs,  and  not  so  much  to  engineer- 
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ing  and  Irbor  costs,  which  are  high  enough 
within  themselves. 

I  do  not  know  what  Congress  can  do  to- 
ward this  end,  but  I  am  strongly  impelled 
to  ask  that  you  look  Into  It.  As  a  matter 
of  truth  and  Justice,  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Roads  should  lead  the  way.  The 
people  simply  cannot,  pay  the  price  they 
have  been  paying  in  the  past  for  hard  roads. 
The  "dehydrating"  effect  of  this  total  war 
upon  earning  power  and  everything  else  is 
going  to  be  devastating.  We  are  due  to 
revise  our  sense  of  values  In  every  vital  re- 
lationship of  life.  Of  course,  there  must  be 
no  backward  step  In  our  American  way  of 
life,  and  It  Is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  our 
standards  of  living  will  not  be  lowered  too 
much. 

The  laboratories  of  certain  forward-look- 
ing corporations  are  working  out  some  com- 
paratively low -cost  road  materials,  and  It  Is 
the  hope  of  every  county  Judge  in  the  land 
that  some  of  these  methods  and  materials 
will  find  their  way  Into  general  use.  without 
the  trimmings  of  high  fees  or  downright 
graft.  I  know  you  will  welcome  this  sug- 
gestion of  mine  even  if  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  about  it  Immediately. 

With  kind  personal  regards  for  you  al- 
ways, I  am. 

Fraternally, 

C.  P.  Newtton. 


Congress  Simplifies  Tax  Program — Tax 
Reports  Less  Complicated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  discussion  and  passed  H.  R. 
4646,  a  tax-simplification  measure  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Hav- 
ing carefully  read  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  can  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  details  and  provisions, 
I  am  pleased  with  the  excellent  Job  the 
committee  has  accomplished. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  4646,  when  enacted  Into 
law,  will  eliminate  to  a  great  extent  a 
controversy  that  has  been  raging  between 
administration  officials  and  Members  of 
Congress.  Each  blames  the  other  for  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  laws  and  the  tax 
forms. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  view  of  the 
splendid  Job  done  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment will  see  fit  to  send  out  instruc- 
tions with  the  tax  forms  phrased  in  lan- 
guage which  can  be  readily  understood 
by  the  average  layman. 

S'.nce  the  first  income-tax  law  was 
written  nearly  30  years  ago,  hundreds  of 
amendments  have  been  added.  Each 
amendment  further  complicated  the  tax 
structure. 

With  the  event  of  World  War  No.  2, 
50,000.000  Americans  were  required  to 
file  returns  and  pay  Federal  income 
taxes.  Many  of  them  had  never  heard 
of  surtax,  capital  gain  and  loss,  normal 
tax.  capital  assets,  earned  income  credit, 
shoit  and  long  term  capital  gains,  and 
so  forth.  Most  naturally,  there  came  to 
be  a  clamor  for  an  easier  way  of  making 


out  tax  forms.    The  passage  of  H.  R.  4846 
will  provide  this  relief. 

It  was  my  hope  and  desire  that  the 
House  would  so  amend  H.  R.  4646  so  as  to 
not  increase  the  amount  of  taxes  now 
paid  by  the  lower-income-earning 
groups.  However,  according  to  the  rule 
adopted,  only  committee  amendments 
and  changes  were  permitted.  According 
to  the  present  terms  of  H.  R.  4646,  a  mar- 
ried person  with  one  child,  earning  $1,800 
a  year,  will  have  to  pay  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  more  taxes  than  at  present.  A 
person  in  the  same  category,  earning 
$10,000  a  year,  will  pay  only  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  increase  under  H.  R.  4846 
over  what  he  pays  under  existing  legis- 
lation. However,  further  changes,  if 
any,  now  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  living,  taxes 
on  low  incomes  .should  not  be  increased. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
R.  N.  Nelson,  a  prominent  attorney  at 
Breckenridge,  Minn.,  suggesting  that 
farmers  be  given  until  at  least  February 
15  to  file  their  income  estimates  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  pending  bill  requires  that  this 
must  be  done  by  January  15.  This  Is 
somewhat  of  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  law,  which  stipulates  that  esti- 
mates must  be  in  by  December  15.  How- 
ever, since  most  farmers  close  their  fiscal 
year  December  31,  this  means  that  all  the 
farmers  will  be  crowding  into  the  offices 
of  auditors,  attorneys,  and  tax  experts 
to  have  their  returns  made  out  during 
those  15  days  unless  the  time  is  extended. 
I  hope  that  this  proposal  for  time  exten- 
sion is  adopted  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  two  pages  of  the  committee 
reportr— No.  1365— on  H.  R.  4646  effec- 
tively outlines  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  tax-simplification  measure  and  pre- 
sents a  brief  summary  of  the  changes  in 
existing  law- 
It  is  herein  reprinted: 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4646)  to 
provide  for  simplification  of  the  individual 
income  tax.  having  had  the  same  under  con- 
sideration, report  it  back  to  the  House  with- 
out amendment  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

The  bill  Is  confined  to  the  slmpllflcatJon 
of  the  Individual  income  tax.  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  legislation  your  committee  bad 
in  mind  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  relieve  the  great  majority  of  tax- 
payers from  the  necessity  of  computing  their 
income  tax. 

2.  To  reduca  the  number  of  tax  computa- 
tions. 

3.  To  simplify  the  return  form. 

4.  To  decrease  the  number  of  persons  re- 
quired to  file  declarations  of  estimated  tax. 

6.  To  eliminate  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
uncertainties  in  the  making  of  estimates  re- 
quired for  declarations. 

The  bUl  accomplishes  these  objectives 
without  substantially  changing  the  number 
of  taxpayers  or  the  revenue  yield  under  exist- 
ing law. 

SUM  MART   or  CHANGES   IN    EXISTING   LAW 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  bill 
makes  several  important  changes  in  existing 
l&w 

First,  for  the  surtax,  there  Is  a  uniform 
exemption  of  $600  per  person.  Thtis  the  tax- 
payer is  allowed  »5C0.  the  taxpayers  spouse 
is  aUowed  $500,  and  there  is  a  $500  allowance 
for  each  dependent. 

Second,  the  Victory  tax  is  repealed.  The 
present   normal    and   surtax   are    combined 


Into  a  single  surtax.  A  n*w  normal  tax  of 
3  percent  U  Imposed  on  each  person  whose 
net  income  exceeds  $600 

Third,  a  new  simplified  tax  table,  desig- 
nated supplement  T,  is  provided  In  the  bill. 
This  table  may  be  used  by  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000. 
regardless  ol  the  source  of  their  income.  In 
general,  adjusted  groes  Income  Is  gross  In- 
come less  business  deductions.  The  table  is 
so  constructed  as  to  allow  the  taxpayer  a 
standard  deduction  of  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  his  gross  Income.  The  use  of  this 
table  is  optional  with  the  taxpayer. 

Fourth,  taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes of  $5,000  or  more  are  permitted  at 
their  option  to  claim.  In  lieu  of  their  actual 
deductions,  a  standard  deduction  of  $500. 

Fifth,  the  present  withholding  system  Is 
modified,  effective  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
on  or  after  January  1.  1945.  so  as  to  with- 
hold. In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  Income 
Is  derived  solely  from  WEges,  approximately 
the  full  tax  liabUity  on  wages  up  to  at  least 
$5,000. 

Sixth.  In  this  bill  taxpayers  filing  declara- 
tions are  given  an  opportunity  to  amend 
their  declarations  on  or  before  January  16 
next  following  the  close  of  the  taxable  year, 
for  these  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  Taxpayers 
may  file,  on  or  before  January  15.  their  final 
return  In  lieu  of  the  final  declaration  of  esti- 
mated tax.  Under  present  law,  the  final 
amended  declaration  miist  be  filed  on  or  be- 
fore December  15. 

Seventh,  the  bill  makes  two  Important 
changes  with  reference  to  farmers.  A  farmer 
Is  defined  under  the  bill  as  an  individual 
who  derives  more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
gross  Income  from  farming.  Under  existing 
law,  an  individual  Is  not  classified  as  a  farmer 
unless  he  derives  80  percent  or  more  of  his 
gross  Income  from  farming.  The  other  im- 
portant change  Is  that,  under  the  bUl.  a 
farmer  may  make  a  final  return  on  or  before 
January  15  next  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  year  in  lieu  of  making  any  declara- 
tion of  estimated  tax.  If  he  Is  unable  to 
make  a  complete  return  by  January  15.  he 
can  make  a  declaration  on  an  estimated  tax 
on  or  before  January  15  and  file  a  final  re- 
turn on  or  before  March  15.  Under  present 
law.  a  farmer  Is  required  to  file  a  declaration 
of  estimated  tax  on  or  before  December  16 
of  the  current  year. 

Eighth,  the  number  of  Individuals  required 
to  file  declarations  of  estimated  tax  Is  con- 
siderablv  decreased  by  the  bill. 

Under" this  bill  those  vhose  Income  not  sub- 
ject to  virlthholdlng  does  not  exceed  $100  are 
required  to  file  declarations  only  if  their 
gross  Income  exceeds  $5,000.  plus  $500  for 
the  spouse,  and  $800  for  each  dependent. 
Under  present  law.  a  declaration  Is  required 
for  those  whose  "other"  income  does  not 
exceed  $100  If  their  gross  Income  from  wages 
Is  over  $2,700.  If  single,  or  $3,500  If  married. 
Ninth,  the  existing  law  has  been  amencJed 
with  respect  to  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions so  as  to  allow  up  to  15  percent 
of  the  adjusted-gross  Income  (generally,  gross 
income  less  business  deductions)  In  lieu  of 
the  present  law  limit  of  15  percent  of  net 
Income.  This  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  allowance  for  charitable  contributions, 
and  will  enable  the  taxpayer  to  compute  his 
charitable  deduction  without  having  to  de- 
termine his  net  income. 

Tenth,  under  the  bill  medical  expenses 
are  deductible  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
exceed  5  percent  of  adjusted-gross  Income 
in  lieu  of  the  present  law  provision  of  6 
percent  of  net  income  computed  without 
regard  to  this  deduction.  This  will  result 
In  a  slight  reduction  In  the  medical  expense 
allowance  but  Is  believed  Justified  in  the 
Interest    of    simplification. 

Eleventh,  the  bill  Introduces  a  new  con- 
cept, adjusted  gross  Income.  It  Is  defined 
to  mean  gross  Income  less  business  deduc- 
tions, deductions  attributable  to  rents  and 
royalties,  and  loaaea  treated  aa 
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tb«  txcbanKc  or  ^1«  of  proptrty.  In  the 
€■••  ol  an  employee,  ftdJvsMd«froee  Income 
«C  grow  WM*«  ot  mX^Tf  leee  cx« 
'  Invel  or  lodginc  in  connection  with 
it  while  kwty  from  home,  and  any 
rttmtWMd  expenaea  in  connection  with  hts 
employoMnt.  It  will  be  ae«n,  therefore,  that 
In  geneiml  adjXMted>groia  income  meant  gruea 
incom*  Ina  btulneea  ckducttona. 

Taxpayers  who  desire  a  copy  of  the 
aeMyre  after  it  becomes  law  may  write 
to  their  Congressman  for  it.  Others 
wanting  more  detailed  information  may 
deilrt  a  copy  of  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill,  and  these  also  are  available 
on  request.  For  the  information  of 
constituents  in  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota .  my  address  is  1620  House 
OfDce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Arc  We  SeUiiif  Oar  Liberties  for  a  Mess 
of  Pottafe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs,  I  include  an 
srtlele  which  I  wrote  for  the  May  issue  of 
liberty,  a  magazine  of  religious  freedom, 
publisliMl  in  Washington: 

Au  wt  raixitto  otra  ttmrmn  roa  S  uwm  a9 
fvrtMty 

Otir  forefather*  »h(i  hrwed  tkia  eountry 
out  «4  M  wil4«rneMi  knew  what  they  wanted 
Hi  Mm  way  vf  inilivitluat  liberty.  MUMttiUtiltir 
I.  Sttd  Mttlrnl  ai>y»MiHi«>«t> 
iMMVlfcjII  HMffW'''  "A  tMli 

$■  ^11    i„mmi,„^    ••'•«HMI«Mlltf 

•Ml  Mmltatt  sattWal  it^ii^ftHMni, 
fMriiNiMva  i/wtie  the  Viateii  er 
OBliWili.  iMNl  MM«i«4  uiMiai  Um  a«MI  opeuaiu 
of  Ummw  MMsU.  II  wsa  iMcauaa  of  iMv  »%' 
laUKM  fuf  nasrty  aoo  yaari  un<t«r  govern  > 
nwnt  aallUMlleal  to  ihae*  tdaala  that  the 
bad  «MM  to  olMrtsh  and  hupe  (or 
ol  tliatr  own  individual 
le  tlMM  by  tbalf  own  gov* 
It,  tfMlpMd  for  Ihla  purpoaa.  and  this 
purpoee  only. 

The  paopla  of  the  United  tutaa  declared 
their  ladapandanee  in  1771  and  latar  eetab- 
Mtr  Oonatltutlon  for  the  very  definite 
oC  getting  le»s  government. 
It  vaa  a  natural  reault  of  Uvlng  under  a 
Jeapotic  fovartunent  which  had  been  guilty. 
In  the  worda  of  the  Declaration,  of  "a  long 
txmln  of  abuaae  and  uaurpatlona." 

It  was  mevttable  that  the  men  who  were 
building  a  new  order  In  a  new  continent 
ahould  feel  and  should  declare  that  their 
individual  and  inalienable  rights  of  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  existed 
befora  and  aboea  tovammatta  and  that  the 
function  of  govamment  waa  prlmarUy  to  pro- 
tect their  righta  and  not  to  curb,  curtaU,  or 
restrict  any  of  them. 

Tbeae  men  maintained — with  words  and. 
when  the  time  came,  with  force — that  gov- 
ernment was  and  should  t>e  their  creation; 
that  they  and  their  Inalienable  rights  came 
first;  and  that  govanunent.  being  their  crea- 
ture, could  not  be  greater  than  Its  creator. 
They  wanted  to  ellmtnata  a  govenunent 
wtiich  had  buUt  up  a  "lUstory  of  repeated 
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injuries  and  usurpat  one,  all  having  in  direct 
object  the  establisl  iment  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  8<  ktea," 

The  Colonists  warn  ed  no  tyrannical  central 
govarmnent  over  th(  m  and  over  their  com- 
munity government!  It  waa  clear  to  them 
what  evils  must  flow  from  a  despotic  over-all 
governmer.t,  even  tl  ough  that  government 
might  aim  to  be  bem  volently  paternal. 

The  evils  of  such  a  government,  pressing 
relentlessly  on  thai*  individual  and  Joint 
affairs,  the  founding  fathers  set  forth  simply 
and  clearly  m  their  ledaratlon  of  our  Inde- 
pendence. And  late  .  when  they  eatabllshed 
their  own  rigidly  llm  Ited— as  they  thought — 
central  government,  they  set  forth  the  evils 
again,  and  to  guar  I  themselves  and  their 
posterity  they  wrot<  into  our  Constitution 
••no"  after  "no." 

The  two  document  i  which  are  our  heritage, 
the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution,  were 
a  deQance  to  a  king!  r  despot  and  a  pledge  to 
make  real  that  deflai  ice  and  the  results  flow- 
ing from  It. 

Reading  them  no  v,  many  will  read  Into 
them,  not  only  a  reel  tal  of  past  governmental 
wrongs  but  In  some  Instances  a  warning  to 
posterity  In  order  th  it  posterity  might  be  on 
its  guard  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  evils 
which  they  were  cast  ing  aside. 

All  over  the  worlc  forces  are  loose  which 
aeem  to  be  determ:  ned  to  bring  Into  new 
birth  the  evils  of  c  espotlc  central  govern- 
ment against  whicl:  the  Colonists  rebelled 
and  which  they  sougi  it  to  banish  forever  from 
the  United  States  a1  least. 

In  some  countrlea  ttaeae  evils  have  already 
overcome  the  Indlvk  ual,  scotched  his  rights, 
and  ground  him  In  :o  a  supine  mass  upon 
which  tyrants  tram  ).  In  others,  forasking 
the  ideals  of  Individ  lal  freedom  and  seeking 
always  to  get  from  i  overnment  more  than  a 
govarnsMnt  of  fre<  men  can  give,  peoplea 
have  aatiaed  their  gi  vernmrnts  to  topple  at 
the  Arit  push. 

In  our  own  eounti  f  force*  are  building  up 
wtiieh  sre  InimlfMl  t  >  oiir  Individual  llbettl(>s 
ahd  dMtrtictivt  at  he  /orn  of  lovernment 
MM  MiiiMl  M  IN   fr§mvMmi  H  racfe 

lltMHM. 
9tmm  HM  WMflH  M  Af  IM  fMNMHlM  fg(fl> 

■■i  MViM  iN«  id  )fMi  fvamtlft  tr  ^M«f 
pmMm,  «"  »>•  Mil  m  mnf$  im  hmw*  im<m 

llllMlf  «(  Mi'MHlti  Mi  MMM  ttl  •  • 
irlilfii,  If  w»  ^fkisL  n  Ditin,  will  *wi>  ''  ••» 
Um  99»\nr»iUm  Mf  fi  ittp»n(i*M»  nU  ti«  vts'^r, 
an4  from  U\»  Const)  xiuon  »l|  lt«  kH(«gu»r(ts. 
Whan  wo  ihall  have  diiisd  oh  thi«  espanstva 
btU  ot  fare  we  shall  1  ava  a  (nsa*  of  puttaga. 

Inataad  of  realizin  ( that  our  strength  la  in 
ouraalvas  as  iodividi  au.  tnstaad  of  raaliatng 
tliat  the  strength  ol  our  OoTann»ant  eomaa 
from  the  same  tden  leal  souroa,  wa  as  Indl- 
vldtials  and  ae  grot  ps  arc  saaklng  to  draw 
from  the  Oorammai:  t,  in  ever  greater  degree, 
that  which  It  eanno  ;  give  us. 

Our  Federal  Oovi  mment  cannot  give  to 
tia  a  single  thing  ui  leaa  it  takea  that  thing 
from  some  of  lu.  N<  t  one  of  us  can  t>e  given 
a  qieclal  prlvUege  by  government  unleas  gov- 
emmant  takea  some  right  from  another. 

And  once  It  Is  eeta  bllshed  that  government 
has  the  power  and  authority  to  take  away 
a  right  from  one  of  I  ts  citizens— even  to  con- 
fer privilege  upon  another  citizen — then 
democracy,  as  bcm  In  the  Declaration  and 
the  Constitution,  cei  ses  to  exist. 

This  tendency  of  1  idlvlduals  and  of  groups 
to  seek  special  favoi  a  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment la  not  ne« .  But  It  has  increased 
to  the  danger  potx  i,  Thia  la  the  logical 
result  of  yielding  t  >  the  first  pressure,  for 
It  goes  in  an  evei  widening  circle.  Each 
new  group  mtiat  ba  given  incxaaaing  favors 
in  order  to  offaat  he  last  favor  given  to 
the  other  group.  Ac  d  In  the  end  there  simply 
are  not  enough  fav(  rs  to  go  round. 

This  vicious  yield  Ing  to  groups  produces 


a  rot.  not  only  in 


[ovemment,  but  In  the 


groups  and  In  the    «ople  themselves 


Under  the  operation  of  the  system  the 
individual  gives  up  slowly  and  unthinkingly, 
perhaps,  his  guaranteed  rights,  his  individual 
liberty,  and  dignity.  Ha  oaasea  to  ba  a  fraa 
man  in  a  free  country.  He  becomea  the 
creature  of  his  government— his  government 
which  ha  has  created.  It  is  a  aeemingly 
impoealble,  btit  naTerthaless  actual,  condi- 
tion. 

Our  freemen,  our  Americans,  have  In  laif* 
part  lost  the  faculty  of  thinking  snd  actt^ 
aa  freemen  and  as  Americans.  They  think 
of  themselves  aa  members  of  the  pressure 
group  to  which  each  one  thinks  It  most  ad- 
vantageous to  belong.  And  each  group  tries 
to  feed  on  the  government — In  effect,  on  all 
of  ua 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  many 
positions  of  trust  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  not  filled  by  free  Americans,  but 
are  allotted  to  the  various  pressure  groups. 
So  many  positions  on  this  board  are  pre- 
scribed to  be  filled  by  Industry.  So  many 
positions  on  that  board  are  prescribed  to  be 
filled  by  labor.  So  many  on  the  next  go  to 
farmers.  So  many  positions  on  the  next 
agency  are  to  be  filled  by  women.  So  many 
on  the  next  board  must  be  social  workers. 
Everyone  has  to  get  his  place  and  his  emolu- 
ments except  the  free  American  man.  We 
do  not  qualify  for  positions  of  national 
scope  on  that  basis  any  more. 

All  over  the  country  right  now  pressure 
groups  are  further  Insisting  that  representa- 
tion of  America  at  the  peace  table — when  it 
comes — ahall  be  not  on  the  iMsis  of  repre- 
senting America  but  on  the  basla  of  repre- 
senting business,  labor,  the  women,  the  var- 
ious churches,  the  various  races.  At  any 
moment  we  can  expect  the  red-haired  men 
to  demand  a  special  representative  on  the 
various  boards  and  on  the  peace  mission. 

Of  course,  In  order  to  meet,  cr  to  antici- 
pate, thene  pres.^ure  demands,  we  have  multl* 
plied  thnusanda  upon  thotisands  of  Fadafal 
offleahoitters.  We  have  *ent  tham  into  avtry 
viiinse  ntui  cvctv  hamlet  to  mingle  in  avtry 
Fonreivnbtn  klM  of  afralr, 

Aitd  ihia  lias  bean  dona  by  tha  daMtndaMis 
«h«)  helM  lit  lh*ea  wh«,  Iti  iImwImm  ihilr  lh« 
dlfimsMf  N«Nin*i  ih«  King  nf  HMuifi,  tfiltratf 
M  Afie  ef  ina  bfln^liNil  tniMht*  ihal  "ffa  tisi 
tftHMMgf 


mvaiMl  •  mutfiliMM'gf  naw  »m«««  tmtt  mmi 
HiilMr  awavmi  nf  ttmum  i«  Mfaaa  nut  |mu|»i« 

M*4  sal  WMt  IMIr  »44>M|«HMi'' 

Tliara  are  othar  (Uiunta  In  that  Mttlllltlll 
titai  migtit  wall  ii»  givau  i)»t>ug)it  in  ouf  fr9»» 
ant  tlma— and  all  my  aviirMkiiais  in  this  arti* 
cle  are  based  not  upun  our  country  at  viir 
but  upon  tendenctea  which  daveiopad  long 
berore  the  war. 

There  waa,  for  Instanea,  tha  charge  that 
the  King  had  subverted  tha  Judiciary;  that 
"He  has  made  Judges  dapandant  on  his  will 
alone."  That  count  tha  founding  fatbara 
thought  Justified  rebellion,  yet  in  our  day 
and  age  there  Is  a  dangeroiu  tendency  to 
make  our  Judiciary  subservient  to  the  same 
t3T)e  of  pressure  already  outlined. 

And  there  was  the  count  in  the  Declaration 
that  the  King  had  forfeited  his  right  to  rula 
over  the  Colonies  "for  taking  away  our  char- 
ters, at>olishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  forma  of  our 
governments." 

The  forms  of  our  State  governments,  which 
existed  before  the  Federal  Oovernment,  and 
which  the  Constitution  was  to  protect,  have 
already  been  altered  fundamentally  and  the 
change  is  continuing.  The  same  bribery 
which  has  been  effective  in  inducing  in- 
dividuals to  yield  their  liberties  has  been 
pracUced  against  the  SUtes.  and  the  SUtea 
have  taken  the  30  pieces  of  silver.  They 
will  end,  unless  the  course  is  changed,  by 
destroying  themselves. 

Our  liberties  cannot  be  taken  from  tie. 

But  we  can  give  them  up.  Many  bava 
already  yielded. 

When  we  speak  of  Ubertlea.  of  course,  re- 
ligious liberty  Is  Included.    Religious  liberty 


Is  threatened  the  same  as  civil  liberty.  The 
Mune  false  principles  of  government  that 
lead  to  loss  of  civil  liberty  open  the  way 
to  the  loss  of  religious  rlghU.  A  people  who 
sacrifice  their  right  to  protest,  who  learu  to 
yield  in  minor  matters,  are  not  likely  to  give 
strong  resistance  to  major  aggraaalon.  Wa 
will  do  well  today  to  heed  Jamaa  Madison's 
words;  "It  Is  proper  to  Uka  alarm  at  the 
first  experiment  on  our  liberties."  We  would 
do  we'l  also  to  recall  what  Benjnmin  Frank- 
lin said  when  he  emerged  from  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  was  asked  what  kind 
of  government  he  had  given  America.  He 
replied.  "'A  republic  if  you  keep  It." 

It  is  time — If  It  Is  not  already  too  late — 
for  Americans  to  reread  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  our  Constitution  and  once 
more,  to  their  preservation  and  to  their  ad- 
herence, "mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 


Democracy  on  the  March 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  a  book  review  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Leon  Jourolmon,  member  of 
the  Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Com- 
miR.««lon  of  Tennessee.  Commissioner 
Joui'olmon  ha.i  reviewed  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent manner  the  book  T.  V.  A.— De- 
m(K*racy  on  ihg  March,  by  Chairman 
David  Llllfhthftl,  of  the  Tennewee  Valley 
Aiitliority, 

Thf  fpvlt^  follows; 

IHy  PffVKi  >r    I  iiiwttihwi     Harpar,    Naw 
\itrn     t^M  KM,   HMl 

Tlis  fimMht  ol  Pavid  I  (Wllanthal  Ut  tha 
Tai»t««iMM<«  Valley  In  IVSII  U  a  UndniHik  in 
itis  dav«lonmant  of  a  raglon  of  tlia  Uiiit«4 
litMies  whlflh  too  long  has  baan  nagtaetad. 
ttUantlial  was  a  young  man  whose  asparl- 
eiica  singularly  qualified  him  to  erect  an  In- 
stitution dedicated  to  bringing  about  a  not- 
able progression  among  an  entire  people. 
But  beyond  this  he  waa  a  man  with  an 
underlying  philosophy  baaad  upon  a  pro- 
found moral,  if  not  religious,  purpose;  the 
meaning  of  this  purpose  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
unified  development  of  regional  material  re- 
sources as  a  part  of  "a  Great  Plan:  The 
Unity  of  Nature  and  Mankind."  In  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  devotion  to  this  moral  pur- 
pose David  E.  Llllenthal  has  become  known 
to  the  four  and  one-half  million  people 
who  live  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region. 
The  great  advance  that  11  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority have  wrought  in  the  economic  for- 
tunes of  these  -eople  is  his  best  monument — 
even  more  so  than  the  21  dams  which  con- 
stitute the  Tennessee  River  water  control 
system. 

His  book,  which  came  from  the  press  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  Is  an  account  of  how  thia 
basic  moral  philasophv  has  been  translated 
Into  reality  for  the  benefit  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  and  its  people.  The  account  Is 
an  humble  one  and- told  In  an  objective  way, 
nor  is  there  any  reference  anywhere  in  It  to 
his  own  part  in  bringing  alwut  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Throughout,  the  dominant  emphasis  is  upon 


the  advance  of  the  people  themselves  who 
through  their  democratic  institutions  have 
been  moving  forward  step  by  step.  Yet  those 
who  know  and  understand  the  story  of  tha 
T.  V.  A.  and  Its  accompllahments  can  read 
between  almost  all  the  lines  the  part  that 
Llllenthul's  philosophy  and  guidance  have 
had  in  the  reallaatlou  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  pur- 
pose. 

This  book  Is  tha  most  well-rounded  account 
of  the  Tenne'see  Valley  Authority  that  has 
yet  been  published.  It  should  be  required 
reading  for  everyone  whose  economic  well- 
being  is  associated  with  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
It  does  not  place  an  overemphasis  on  any  of 
the  many  features  of  the  Authority's  program. 
To  many,  the  public  power  program  repre- 
sents all  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  yet  In  this  volume 
this  is  compressed  into  seven  pages.  None- 
theless, It  Is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the 
advance  that  T.  V.  A.  has  brought  about  is 
attributable  to  the  spectacular  reduction  of 
rates  for  electricity  announced  In  September 
1933.  and  In  the  tremendoios  Increase  In  the 
generation  of  electric  energy  which  has  mul- 
tiplied the  Industrial  productivity  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  many  times. 

But  beyond  this  the  book  Is  an  account  of 
how  these  advances  have  affected  the  lives  of 
Individual  people,  laborers  on  the  construc- 
tion projects,  farmers  who  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizenship  of  the  re- 
gion, and  businessmen  and  industrialists  to 
whom  richer  opportunities  have  been  opened  i 
up  as  a  result  of  T.  V.  A.'s  development  of  i 
the  resources  of  the  valley.  The  book  Is  de- 
voted to  democracy  at  the  community  level 
and  the  story  Is  told  of  how  farmers  have 
assisted  and  cooperated  to  secure  a  more 
comfortable  living  for  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  communities,  through 
Improvement  of  their  soil,  through  educa- 
tion and  demonstrations,  and  through  utilis- 
ing the  many  appliances  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  electricity  makes  available. 

Tha  aver  present  undef-surfaca  struggle 
to  keep  T.  V.  A.  free  of  polltica  la  the  i-ub- 
Ject  of  H  moul  sbsorblng  chapter,  thooe  who 
originally  oj}jinf»ed  t.  V.  A  rtid  mj  d»Msring 
Ihai  H  would  i)#  p#«tieat#d  wMh  poliiieal  im« 
fluaHW  iM  \h¥it  rtiaapjfolhltttafit  at  ^Uf  fall* 
yea  ^  ihaif  HH*trt»#aMMi,  soma  «f  ihaa*"  new 
wtiMma  avatj  MmtI  m  NttHfat  iaa^laMi  Ui 
pnsHga  ilia  f  V  A  admlniMf aMva  awiaw 
HHd  ntaHa  It  »MMaa»vi*»»l  Ui  Owaa  wllH  B«» 
Illlual  ^alaiMilMits  T»ta  nmt'i'Mi  ui  IM 
T.  V  A  Is  largaly  dapfcudant  mh"»  >t»  non* 
ijoiMU'ttl  tiisrtMJtet  and  tlu»»a  who  would  still 
like  lu  u»$  It  fall  clearly  raatlaa  that  It  thay 
can  Injaot  pollt|£s  into  lu  managamant  tha 
future  prograaa  of  tha  Authority  will  ba 
Jaopardlsad, 

That  tha  T.  V.  A.  principle  and  phlloaophy 
U  Buccesslul  is  attaatad  by  the  fact  that  in 
many  remote  parU  of  the  world  plans  are  go- 
ing forward  for  applying  the  lessons  learned 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  rebuilding  of  the  post-war  world. 
In  India,  South  America,  China.  Africa,  Scan- 
dinavia It  is  proposed  to  develop  other  river 
vaUeys  in  order  to  bring  about  the  multiple 
purpose  river  development  which  T.  V.  A.  has 
brought  about.  Thus  all  around  the  world 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  come  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
"symbol  of  man's  capacity  to  create  and  to 
build  not  only  for  war  and  death  but  for 
peace  and  life." 

T.  V.  A.  is  still  in  Its  youth,  engaged  In  a 
continuing  process  to  Improve  the  physical 
environment  of  men.  America's  most  emi- 
nent living  historian,  Charles  A.  Beard,  looks 
upon  Llllenthal  as  one  who  by  virtue  of  his 
public  services  "has  won  a  place  for  himself 
among  the  first  citizens  of  the  Republic." 
Such  is  the  verdict  of  a  historian,  and  the 
verdict  of  history  which  awaits  the  coming  of 
futvire  generations  may  well  affirm  this  Judg- 
ment. 

LaoN  JouaoLMON,  Jr.. 
Railroad  and  Public  UtUities  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 


Embargo  Against  Cane  Spirits 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LovtaiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 

Tuesdcy,  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an 
amazing  confession  to  reveal  to  the 
House  today. 

It  is  a  blunt  confession,  of  course,  by 
the  War  Production  Board,  only  after 
prodding  and  being  backed  into  a  corner 
that  they  frankly  do  not  know  what  it  is 
all  about  in  connection  with  the  embargo 
against  cane  spirits  from  Cuba  and 
other  South  American  countries. 

Last  week  I  directed  the  attention  of 
this  body  to  the  double  talk  and  run- 
around  and  obvious  evasion  of  Mr.  John 
Boyer,  head  of  the  Alcohol  and  Solvents 
Branch  of  the  Chemical  Division  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem. 
Today  I  offer  the  documentary  proof. 
It  is  an  amazing  confession  and 
typifies  more  than  ever  the  confusion 
with  which  this  war  is  being  conducted 
on  the  home  front. 

Where  we  go  from  here  only  God 
knows,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  even  He 
is  confused  by  the  actions  of  such  indi- 
viduals in  responsible  positions  in  Wash- 
ington. 

After  6  weeks  of  futile  effort  to  get  a 
sensible  and  definite  reply  to  my  efforts 
to  have  some  Irchnlque  of  policy  adopted 
by  the  War  Production  Board.  1  tossed 
in  the  sponge  and  called  the  attention  of 
thp  Moti>ie  to  thf  chaotir  conditions  exist- 
ing III  the  War  Prod utt inn  Hoard,  and 
flailed  atieniloti  i»  tlif  pffnfia  of  aoin# 
imu\$  Ui  artvf  Utia  tuuniry  into  im 
gvtiN  of  prohibiUon. 

J  fpfiiiM^d  to  fwrtMr  diwuai  tti*  mitt^ 
vprbAlly  with  iU\n  Mr,  3Q¥»r  mm^sa^v 
9lM  In  the  w»r  f  rwlw»«on  BoftPtf  ttm\m 
T  tiecame  ftware  that  they  InUnded  to 
play  on  word«  and  give  the  Induatry  lh« 
run-around,  I  di-iermlned  that  all 
i  future  contact  with  these  individuals 
would  be  in  writing  because  I  at  least 
wanted  an  even  break  on  interpretation 
of  their  double  Ulk.  Frankly,  I  did  not 
expect  results  as  quickly. 

Here  is  the  irrefutable  evidence  of  the 
double  dealing,  double  talk,  run-around 
gan«  being  played  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  in  connection  with  the  em- 
bargo on  cane  spirits. 

On  May  3.  1944, 1  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Boyer  in  which  I  asked  this  simple 
question  which  I  am  sure  could  have  been 
understood  by  any  teen-age  child: 

Can  a  liquor  dealer  in  the  United  States 
Import  cane  spirits  gins  from  the  Argentine? 

And  to  this  simple  question  here  is 
the  reply  which  I  received  on  May  4, 1944: 

In  answer  to  your  second  question  as  to 
beverage  cane  splrlte  from  the  Argentine.  I 
may  say  that  the  War  Production  Board  has 
not  announced  quotas  for  importation  of 
such  spirits  aged  or  new  for  the  calendar  year 
of  1944  under  Its  order  M-374. 

I  believe  the  various  interested  agencies  of 
the  Government  did  not  establish  this  quota 
because  there  are  no  advices  that  there  Is 
cane  production  or  stocks  of  beverage  spirlu 
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ta  tlM  ArgraUne.  Should  that  fact  be  later 
itcd  to  our  saiufartlon  consldera- 
1  be  given  bare  with  tbeae  interested 


A  splendid  example  of  double  talk  and 
crasion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a  simple  man.  My 
education  is  that  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can. I  have  graduated  from  a  high 
school.  I  have  4  years  at  a  university.  I 
have  23  years  experience  in  the  newspa- 
per business  as  a  reporter.  I  have  almost 
4  years  experience  as  a  Member  of  this 
Congress.  I  do  not  hold  a  Phi  Beta 
Xappa  key  but  my  associates.  I  humbly 
believe,  respect  my  Intellect  as  that  of 
the  average  educated  American. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  takes  more  than  the  av- 
erage educated  American  to  understand 
Mr.  Boyer's  answer  to  my  simple  ques- 
tion. I  confess  I  couldn't  draw  any  de- 
duction from  his  reply  and  if  a  deduc- 
tion was  to  be  drawn  any  conclusion 
which  I  woiild  have  arrived  at  could  have 
been  disputed. 

I  have  a  burning  and  fervent  desire  to 
keep  the  records  straight  at  all  times. 
specially  when  I  know  and  realize  that  I 
am  being  given  the  brush  off  with  some 
fancy  talk. 

With  all  humility  and  still  in  quest  of 
uiulerstandable  information  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  Mr.  Boyer  again  and  this 
time  I  said: 

With,  further  reference  to  my  letter  to  you 
ol  May  s  and  your  reply  of  May  4,  I  do  not 
understand  your  answer  to  my  second  ques- 
Uon.  All  I  want  to  know  Is  simply  this:  If 
cane  spirits  are  arallable  in  the  Argentine 
can  they  be  imported  to  the  United  States? 

I  think  this  question  can  easily  be  answered 
y«s  or  DO,  without  a  lot  of  If's  and  and's. 

Now.  that  is  plain  enough,  is  it  not? 

Of  course  it  is  plain  enough  and  simple 
enough  and  Mr.  Boyer  realized  that  he 
was  ca\ight  in  his  trap  of  evasion  because 
the  reply  is  a  bald  and  blunt  confession 
that  h-*  does  not  know  the  answer  al- 
though the  War  Production  Board  is 
supposed  to  announce  "the  technique  of 
policy"  some  time  between  now  and  the 
time  Qabriel  blows  his  horn. 

Here  is  the  letter  which  I  received  to- 
day in  reply  to  that  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  cane  spirits  could  be  im- 
ported from  the  Argentine: 

IfT  Dcaa  Ma.  HSanr:  I  have  your  letter 
•r  tb«  SCh  m  wbleb  you  ask  for  further 
stAoo  ot  our  position  on  a  prospective 
%Uam  ot  tovarage  cane  spu  lu  from  the 
AffaatliM.  t  Ngrvt  that  it  U  not  possible 
for  iM  to  aatrt  that  we  would  or  would 
AOl  siiUMMlw  nwh  •■  Mtportation  if  «e 
««M  to  fMsMo  an  ■ppiliuon  tbortfor  be* 
•auat  our  actios  wovM  oalf  fallow  oonsul< 
ution  wiui  aoftial  iaiwwtii  aiMMlM  of  tto* 
II. 

aU  p«noiM  dMtrtag  to  trn* 
pan  §M9  wawfod  (o  swurt  authortiattona 
Iran  m  WMsr  ww  mtamtm  ■oMt  Ordor 
M-tH.  aiMi  thi»  m4m  «■•  IsoMi  ••  aa 
•f  tlM  MfOMBMita  iWMfttrt  between 

tf  tbo  VnHoi  lutM  and 

OovvrnflMBta  aa4  tlaoe  we  were  not 

a  party  to  tboot  nefottattoM,  we  have  rea* 
■OM^Iy  apood  to  discuss  any  authortxatlona 
Mr  ^ttoua  loff  sountrlM  not  listed  in  our 
aanoysfsal  of  Aprtt  to  with  ttoeae  in- 

•*fi«o  DspanaMBt  aad  Hm  MMfB  Isetiomic 
ilstration. 


know  whether  or  no 


The  War  Product  on  Board  does  not 


the  spirits  can  be 


imported,  but  I  dire(  t  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  War  Production  Board 
and  Mr.  Boyer  does  1  now  that  it  has  the 
power  to  stop  the  Inportation  of  cane 
spirits  almost  over  light  and  without 
warning  to  the  liqu(  r  industry,  at  least 
to  a  small  segment  oi  the  liquor  industry. 

Notice  also  that  t  le  War  Production 
Board  now  attempts  to  squirm  out  of  its 
unenviable  position  in  connection  with 
this  problem  by  shu  iting  the  burden  to 
the  State  Departmeit  and  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administr  ition. 

So  here  we  are  in  the  position  of  the 
War  Production  Board  saying  that  all 
applications  for  impc  rt  must  be  filed  with 
it;  promising  an  ann  juncement  for  more 
than  6  weeks  wlthou  t  an  announcement 
forthcoming;  contt  luing  a  policy  of 
evasion  and  double  alk  when  asked  for 
information;  finally  pinned  down  to  a 
"yes"  or  "no"  answer  and  confessing  that 
it  does  not  know  the  answer  at  all. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Joyer  tell  me  in  the 
beginning  that  he  d  d  not  know  the  an- 
swers? Why  did  no  he  tell  me  6  weeks 
ago  that  the  War  Pr  eduction  Board  was 
not  the  only  agency  nvolved?  Why  did 
he  make  promises  of  a  decision  when  he 
did  not  have  such  powers;  why  did  not 
he  answer  my  first  c  uery  relative  to  the 
Argentine  propositi(  n  in  the  language 
that  he  replied  to  thi :  second  query;  why 
did  he  compel  me  tc  pin  him  down  and 
drive  him  into  a  ccrner  lief  ore  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  n*  tt  know  the  answer? 

Is  not  this  all  cc  aclusive  proof,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  prac  ;ices  with  which  we 
are  confronted  today  ?  Is  not  this  a  con- 
fession, Mr.  Speaker  that  the  American 
public  is  being  glv€  i  the  run-around? 
What  more  proof  cou  d  anybody  ask  tlian 
of  these  damning  ad  lissions  of  a  man  in 
high  authority  such  is  Mr.  Boyer? 

And  American  bus  ness.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
asked  to  have  confld  !nce  in  such  admin- 
istrative officials.  >  nd  American  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Speaker,  nust  place  its  future 
life  in  the  hands  of  such  incompetence, 
and  I  say  incompetence  with  charity,  be- 
cause if  such  admi;  listrators  are  com- 
petent then  they  a;e  deliberately  mis- 
leading and  confusin  (  American  business, 
which  is  a  greater  [crime  than  incom- 
petence. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

I  am  waiting  for 
Mr.  Boyer  in  answer 
Uon  this  time. 

While  our  lUtle  UAjUor  dealers  are  left 


holding  the  empty 


lack  because  of  the 


procrastination  and  i  »bvious  deliberate  In 


decisiveness  of  Mr 
dates  in  the  War  P 
big  fellow  gets  aloni 
I  have  been  rellab 
week  In  the  city  ol 


of  New  York,  which 


Mr.  Speaker. 

another  reply  from 
o  a  perplexing  ques- 


loyer  and  his  asso- 

oductlon  Board,  the 
all  right. 

y  informed  that  last 
New  Orleans  there 


wa/i  wttneiMNi  the  •  trry  spectMle  of  the 
arrival  of  the  French  steamer  Due  Dt 
Doumale  direct  fron  Martinique,  with 
4.500  half  ptincheor  i  of  56  gallons  each, 
consigned  to  the  1  rhenley  Import  Co. 


•t«amer,  I  am  cred- 


ttably  informed,  dei  arted  from  Fort-de- 
France,  on  or  abou ;  April  20.  or  about 
a  full  month  after  t  le  imposition  of  this 
embargo,  Bfarcb  15. 


I  am  in  a  quandary  to  know  how  this 
could  happen  and  why  it  is  permissible 
for  the  importers  of  this  particular  lot 
to  be  In  possession  of  approximately 
100,000  cases  of  prime  rum  ready  for  dis- 
tribution when  the  embargo  is  lifted— 
if  it  comes  before  judgment  day— to  the 
discrimination  of  every  other  law-abiding 
factor  in  the  trade  whose  liquor  will  still 
be  outside  of  this  country  and  will,  there- 
fore, be  without  merchandise  for  distribu- 
tion. 

I  wonder  what  Mr.  Boyer's  reply  will 
be  to  that  question.  I  will  wager  it  will 
be  a  "lulu." 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  continue  any  longer? 

It  is  time  there  be  some  action  taken 
to  prevent  this  sort  of  individuals  from 
playing  chess  with  American  industry  for 
their  own  amusement — or  for  other  pur- 
poses and  Intentions  which  may  not  have 
come  to  light  as  yet. 

I.  for  one,  will  fight  and  fight  and  fight 
until  every  little  liquor  dealer  gets  his 
just  dues  and  every  time  I  come  into  pos- 
session of  such  amazing  confessions  and 
facts  which  I  have  just  presented  I  will 
present  it  to  this  House  In  order  that  all 
may  be  enlightened  in  the  devious  means 
and  actions  which  are  slowly  bringing 
American  small  business  to  its  knees. 

There  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  day 
Is  not  very  far  distant.  It  will  not  be 
distant  if  others  join  in  this  fight  and 
not  only  demand  justice  for  the  little 
fellow  but  see  to  it  that  he  gets  it. 


More  Food  Watte 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  great 
waste  in  food  continues.  In  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning  the 
War  Food  Administration  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  700.000 
pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  are  going  to 
waste;  also  that  some  500,000  pounds  of 
off-grade  butter  from  8et-a.<;lde  stocks, 
which  have  been  accumulating  for  a 
year,  are  being  liquidated  In  that  they 
are  being  processed  and  converted  Into 
Carter  spread  and  butter  oil  for  lend- 
lease  shipment  to  Russia.  It  is  about 
time  this  waste  of  food  Is  stopped. 

irrom  the  New  York  Tlmts  of  May  9,  1044  j 

tmrm  wt/mm  orrau   uo  lot  or  sroan 

poirma  or  onwdas  wrtmm  ow  wavr  coast 

Tbe  War  Pond  AdmlntstrAtton  Is  offering 
to  the  highest  bidder  700,000  pounds  of  off- 
grade  Cheddar  cheese  In  storage  in  Oatlfmnla 
and  Oregon,  tt  waa  learned  jroaterday.  Host 
of  the  cheaso  la  said  to  have  been  In  storage 
for  more  than  6  mom  hi  and  Is  part  of  the 
board  plied  up  bjr  the  federal  Oovcrnmant 
under  set-aslde  orders. 

AtUch4e  of  W.  P.  A.  explained  that  the 
cbeeae  was  all  off  In  one  way  or  another, 
although  It  waa  stlU  good  for   proccsting. 
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On  some  of  the  beads  the  protective  par- 
affin covering  Is  cracked,  presiunably  as  a 
result  of  handling.  Descriptions  of  the 
product  explain  that  It  Is  off  flavor,  by 
which  W.  F.  A.  means  it  Is  bitter,  and  that 
some  bad  a  fruity  Emell.  It  also  is  described 
as  crumby. 

The  cheese  is  offered  only  to  authorized  as- 
semblers, and  their  bids  must  be  In  Wash- 
ington by  next  Monday. 

To  date  W.  P.  A.  has  sold  more  than  500,- 
000  pounds  of  off -grade  butter  from  the  set- 
aside  stocks  it  began  accumulating  last  year. 
Of  its  stores  of  butter,  which  at  one  time 
were  estimated  at  235.000.000  pounds,  the 
Federal  Government  carried  over  82,000,000 
pounds  this  spring.  Of  that  amount,  nearly 
40.000.000  was  earmarked  for  conversion  into 
Carter  spread  and  butter  oU  for  lend-lease 
shipments  to  Russia. 


H.  R.  4357  Provides  Bureaucratic  Control 
of  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9, 1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
begin  consideration  of  H.  R.  4357,  better 
known  as  the  soldiers'  aid  bill.  Thursday. 
This  legislation  as  reported  to  the  House 
definitely  provides  for  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  education.    This  must  be  avoided. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  an  important  statement 
adopted  by  representatives  of  some  fifty 
national   organizations  concerned   with 
education  who  met  in  Washington  Fri- 
day, May  5.  at  the  call  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.    Among  those  par- 
ticipating in  wriUng  this  statement  were 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  representing  the  North 
Central    Association    of    Colleges    and 
Secondary  Schools;  O.  C.  Carmichael. 
chairman  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education;  J.  H.  Saund|jrs, National  Edu- 
cational   Association;    John    J.    Seidel, 
assistant   superintendent   of   vocational 
education.  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education:  and  Edward  V.  Stanford, 
National  Catholic  Educational  Associa- 
tion. 

The  statement,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered by  every  Member  of  Congress 
while  H.  R.  4357  is  being  debated,  follows: 
Representatives  of  50  nrtlonal  organisa- 
tions concerned  with  education  on  all  level*, 
both  public  and  private,  met  today  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  call  of  the  Amtrloan  CouneU 
on  Kducatlon.  The  pending  leglilatlon  in 
Congress  providing  for  the  education  of 
returning  vetrrana  was  considered  at  length. 
The  following  itatemant  waa  adopted 
MMAtaiouaiy; 

1.  The  conftrenot  wlshaa  to  a«rm  It*  daep 
conviction  In  tba  wisdom  of  the  traditional 
poUey  which  rMonres  control  of  tdticatioii  to 
the  itatee  and  loealitiea.  prudentljr  left 
ttoeie  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Staftee. 

a.  We  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
purpoaes  of  the  Clark  omnlbtu  bUl  recently 
paaaed  by  ths  Senate  and  the  Rankin  omni- 
bus btU  now  before  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlves.  But  the  educational  provisions  of 
these  bllU  violate  thU  eawentlal  and  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  form  of  government 


by  setting  up  Federal  bureaucratic  control  in 
education. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  educational  provi- 
sions of  the  Clark  and  Rankin  bills  present 
the  most  serious  threat  to  the  existing  State 
and  local  control  of  education  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country. 

4.  We  hold  that  if  this  menace  to  State 
and  local  control  of  education  is  to  be 
defeated,  immediate  action  is  needed  on  the 
part  of  all  who  oppose  this  invasion  of  States' 
rights  by  Federal  agencies.  To  be  effective, 
such  action  must  be  taken  before  May  10,  on 
which  date  It  Is  reported  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  vote  on  this  legislation. 

5.  The  Harden  bill,  H.  R.  3846.  now  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  provides  for 
State  advisory  committees.  State  selection  of 
institutions,  administration  through  State 
educational  agencies.  State  counseling  serv- 
ices for  returning  veterans,  and  the  use  of 
existing  educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. These  provisions  aasure  that  existing 
facilities  will  be  used  under  the  direction  of 
the  several  States,  thereby  providing  greater 
educational  benefits  and  services  to  retvirn- 
Ing  veterans  than  would  be  possible  under 
Federal  bureaucratic  control.  We,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  Harden  bill  should  be  adopted. 
As  an  alternative  we  urge  that  the  Rankin 
(H.  R.  4357)  and  Clark  (S.  1767)  bills  be 
amended  by  striking  out  title  II.  chapter  IV, 
Education  for  Veterans,  and  substituting 
therefor  the  provisions  of  the  Barden  blU. 


Service  ActiTities  of  tke  D.  A.  V. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  long  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  decided  that 
its  best  contribution  to  the  Nation's  na- 
tional defense  and  all-out  war  effort 
would  be  for  it  to  extend  the  expert  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  its  service  officers, 
national  and  local,  to  those  Americans 
who  may  have  become  disabled  by  reason 
of  war  service  in  our  armed  forces. 

No  veteran  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  and  effective  Nation-wide  serv- 
ice staff  to  take  care  of  this  essential  na- 
tional defense  Job  than  that  maintained 
by  the  D.  A.  V. 

roaMATioM  or  d.  a.  v. 

Formed  In  1920,  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1932,  to  render  service  to.  for. 
and  by  America's  disabled  war  veterans, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  beeii 
generally  recognlMd  m  the  ofBclal 
spokesman  for  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders. ^    ^ 

According  ie  lU  congrei«lonal  charUr 
of  incorporation— Public  Uw  IM.  ftp- 
proved  June  17,  1932.  as  amended  by 
Public  Uw  No,  688,  approved  July  18. 
1942— active  membership  In  the  D.  A.  V. 
can  be  obtained  only  by  those  Americans 
whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds 
or  injuries,  or  the  blight  of  allmenU  or 
disabUltles,  Incurred  during  or  by  rea- 
son of  active  war  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  BtBi.»,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  It,  during  time  ox 
war. 


More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  are  becom- 
ing active  members  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

Having  been  wounded  while  serving 
with  our  armed  forces  during  World  War 
No.  1. 1  am  personally  proud  to  be  a  life 
member  of  this  select  outfit. 

During  the  more  than  24  years  of  its 
service  activities,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  spon- 
sored and  supported  much  liberalizing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents.  Liberalized 
application  of  such  laws,  too  numerous 
and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth,  has, 
each  year,  been  brought  about  by  numer- 
ous conferences  with  officials  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

D.    A.    v.    NATIONAL    HKADQUARTXSS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  D.  A.  V.  takes  care 
of  all  administrative  matters  and  rec- 
ords, and  publishes  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Semimonthly  newspaper, 
containing  accurate,  up-to-date  infor- 
mation as  to  all  existing  and  pending 
legislation.  Presidential  Executive  or- 
ders, court  decisions.  Attorney  General's 
opinions.  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ions. Veterans'  Administration  regula- 
tions, service  letters,  Administrator's  de- 
cisions, and  other  instructions,  as  well  as 
much  other  information  of  interest  and 
of  value  to  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of 
the  D.  A.  V.  is  James  L.  Monnahan,  Esq.. 
of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  who  as  a  national 
service  officer  and  department  adjutant 
during  the  preceding  15  years,  has  had  a 
broad  background  of  experience  which 
qualifies  him  to  lead  an  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  disabled  war 
veterans. 

Its  nat  onal  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-manager  of  the  or- 
ganization and  editor  of  its  newspaper 
since  1925.  Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his 
able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati— the 
Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has  for 
many  years  been  the  depository  for  the 
funds  of  both  the  D.  A.  V..  and  of  its  in- 
corporated trusteeship,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 
Officials  handling  funds  have  always 
been  adequately  bonded  by  the  Fidelity 
L  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SXaVICI  SXT-CP 

The  national  .-service  bureau  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  had 
offices  m  the  Munaey  Building  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  during  the  last  24  years. 

It  Is  headed  by  my  good  friend  Millard 
W.  Rice,  as  National  Service  Director, 
who  Is  now  the  dean  among  the  national 
legislative  representatives  of  the  ■•verftl 
recognised  veteran  organiuitlons,  with 
e  ergetlc,  affable.  Thomas  J.  Kehoe  as 
assistant  national  service  director,  the 
Washington  office  of  the  D.  A.  V.  Is  now 
staffed  by  18  service  experts.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  naUonally  paid  naUonal 
service  officers  of  the  D.  A.  V„  located  In 
most  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  VeUer- 
ans*  Administration  and  of  lU  some  900 
volunteer  SUte  and  chapter  service  on- 
cers, also  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  NaUonal  Service  Director.    All  ox 
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imselflsh.  self-sacrifldng  service 
are  theouelTes  disabled  veterans. 
Every  one  of  them  personally  knows  of 
the  dlffictilties  and  handicaps  which  have 
baffled  thousands  of  disabled  men  to  se- 
cure fiiitable  gainful  employment. 

These  D.  A.  V.  service  oQcers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  that 
dlMbled  veterans  must  overcome  factu- 
ally to  prove  the  service  connections  of 
their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rating  atrcncies  of  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration,  under  the  lim- 
itations and  restrictions  of  existing  law, 
as  I^alistlcally  interpreted  and  as  ad- 
ministratively applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  prob- 
lems by  personal  experience,  these 
D.  A.  V.  service  officers  are  naturally  more 
gympathetlc  and  therefore  generally 
BBore  effective  In  helping  disabled  claim- 
ants to  comply  with  technical  require- 
ments to  prove  legal  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits which  they  have  earned. 

D.  A.  V.  nmna  toomtnmHwaom 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  freely  rendered  tech- 
nical help  to  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans each  year  In  obtaining  compen- 
tation  for  service-incurred  disabilities, 
modical  treatment,  hospitalization,  in- 
surance benefits,  vocational  training. 
civil-service  appointments,  private  em- 
ployment, and  pensions  for  dependents. 

During  the  past  15  years,  fcr  which 
records  are  obtainable,  the  paid  national 
service  officers  of  the  D.  A.  V.  have  ex- 
tended service  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  resume:  Claims  handled, 
852,006:  hospitalizations  and  examina- 
tions obtained.  141,373:  and  total  mone- 
tary benefits.  $60,311,286.14. 

Additional  compensation  payments 
thus  obtained  for  more  than  150.000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents, 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  procure  such  needed  benefits,  have 
converted  such  beneficiaries  from  local 
liabilities  into  commimity  assets. 

It  is.  of  course,  not  practicable.  In  a 
brief  statistical  riteum^,  to  indicate  the 
many  different  types  of  service  extended 
by  service  officers.  Many  liberalizing 
precedents  have  been  established  by  the 
decisions  obtained,  which  subsequently 
have  proved  of  value  to  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  having 
similar  claims,  the  resxilts  of  which  can- 
not be  computed  for  service  reports. 

iftKWwA  or  raontm  aaivics  oucnr 
Ifoct  dtliens  agree  with  the  D.  A.  V. 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  Na- 
tion's defenders,  but  only  when  it  has 
been  established  that  the  veteran's  dis- 
abilities were  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  his  military  service. 

To  prove  service  connection  of  a  dis- 
ability, however,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do,  except  where  Official  records  show 
its  inception  in  service.  An  equitable 
claim  cannot  necessarily  be  legally  estab- 
lished. A  disabled  veteran  may  be  con- 
scientiously convinced  that  his  disability 
WM  caused  by  his  service  without  being 
able  technically  to  prove  that  fact. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  it 
extremely  difficult,  and  In  many  cases 
topoasible.  for  a  veteran  factually  to 
prow  that  his  disabilities  were  caused  by 
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the  Interest  of  all 


Americans  that  the  4ght  for  Jxistice  must 


be  made  for  those 


vho  have  sacrificed 


their  youth  and  a  i  art  of  their  bodies. 


or  their  health.  In 


our  country's  most 


hazardous  occupatlcn,  its  military  and 
naval  services  durini :  time  of  war. 


The  faith  must  be 


cept  with  those  who 


have  made  such  sacr  fices  in  the  past,  as 
well  as  with  those  ^ho  are  now  baring 
their  young  breasts  t )  the  enemy,  so  that 
other  young  men,  wl"  o  in  the  future  may 
be  called  upon  to  ma  ce  similar  sacrifices, 
will  have  the  assiira  ice,  on  the  basis  of 


past    performance, 


should  also  be  so  urfortimate,  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  ijecome  mere  forgot- 
ten heroes. 

The  determinatioii  of  the  D.  A.  V.  to 
see  to  it  that  Americi  's  disabled  veterans 
are  adequately  prov  ded  for  should  be 
supported  as  a  publ: :  investment  in  the 


future  patriotism  o 
practical  patriotism 


humanitarian  and  fi  lancial  dividends  to 


every  community,  t< 
our  coimtry. 
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The  D.  A.  V.  has 
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much- needed  ex- 


pansion of  its  rehapllitation  activities, 
the  D.  A.  V.  Is  hopef  il  that  understand- 
ing fellow  Americans  will  help  to  build 
up  a  needed  trust  f ui  id  of  up  to  $10,000.- 
000  by  generous  dotations  to  its  incor- 
porated trusteeship,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Servce  Foundation,  546 
Munsey  Building,  W  ishington,  D.  C. 

This  D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation  has 
seven  trustees,  five  <  f  whom  each  serve 
for  5-year  terms,  on<  expiring  each  year 
and  replaced  by  anomer  as  confirmed  by 
the  national  conven  ion  of  the  D.  A.  V., 


and  the  other  two  of  whom  automatically 
consist  of  the  national  commander  and 
national  adjutant  of  the  D.  A.  V.  These 
trustees  serve  without  remuneration. 

Donations  received  by  the  D.  A.  V.  Serv- 
ice Foundation  may  be  placed  Into  sepa- 
rate State  trust-fund  accounts  accord- 
ing to  State  of  origin,  for  allocation  to 
the  D.  A.  v..  when  needed,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  one  or  more  full- 
time  national  service  officers  in  each 
such  State. 

WUT  O.   A.  V.  NSED6  CtTTSIOK   HELP 

Many  eligible  disabled  veterans  do  not 
become  paid-up  members  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
and  thus  help  to  maintain  its  Nation- 
wide service  set-up  on  behalf  of  less  for- 
timate  disabled  veterans,  for  varied  rea- 
sons; some  because  they  know  very  little 
about  the  D.  A.  V.,  some  because  of  in- 
difference, others  because  of  selfishness, 
some  because  of  negligence,  and  many 
others  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  If 
they  all  understood  the  implications  in- 
volved, every  service-disabled  veteran 
would  decide  that  he  should  belong  to 
the  D.  A.  V. 

The  American  public  Is,  I  am  confident, 
desirous  of  fulfilling  its  obligation  that 
those  who  return  from  hazardous  mili- 
tary employment  in  the  armed  forces  ol 
the  United  States,  handicapped  by  some 
physical  or  mental  scars  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  active  service,  shall  be 
adequately  provided  for  by  a  grateful 
Nation. 

The  D.  A.  V.  Is  helping  to  protect  and 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  disabled 
veterans,  and  of  the  general  public,  by 
maintaining  and  further  expanding  its 
national  service  bureau  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  and  Its  Nation-wide  set-up  of  na- 
tional service  officers.  To  do  the  job 
properly,  however,  the  D.  A.  V.  needs  to 
have  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  many 
full-time  national  service  officers  as  it 
now  has. 

Such  a  service  program  deserves  the 
solid  support  of  all  service -disabled  vet- 
erans and  of  all  Americans. 

COMMXiroATIONB  OF  O.   A.  V. 

Among  many  statements  commending 
the  D.  A.  V.  and  its  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, the  following  are  a  few  examples: 

The  purpose  of  your  Nation-wide  rehabili- 
tation program  •  •  •  to  extend  needed 
MBtBtance  to  members  of  our  armed  forces 
who  become  disabled,  as  well  ajs  to  disabled 
veterans  of  the  World  War  and  their  depend- 
ents, is,  indeed,  a  worthy  one  and  merits  the 
full  support  of  our  citizens.  (Franklin  O. 
Booaevelt.  President.) 

Please  express  for  me  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  my  continued  appreciation  of 
their  services  to  the  country.  (Herbert 
Hoover,  former  President.) 

It  Is,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  to  'learn  of  the  plans  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  to  expand  its  already  ex- 
tensive service  program  n  as  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  handicapped  service  men  of  World 
War  No.  2,  who  are  coming  out  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict  In  ever -Increasing  numt>er,  the 
valuable  advice  and  assistance  it  has  long 
rendered  their  fathers  of  World  War  No.  1. 
These  new  veterans  and  their  dependents 
also  will  need  a  helping  hand,  and  I  hope 
tharthe  organtaatlon  will  meet  with  com- 
plete succe«  In  its  campaign  to  provide  now 
for  the  extension  to  them  of  its  worthy  ac- 
tlylUes.     (Oen.  John  J.  Pershing.) 
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During  the  last  24  years  national  servlos 
officers  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  disabled 
veterans  and  their  dependents  and,  Inci- 
dentally, have  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  noA  its  contacts 
for  such  service  claimants  Your  national 
eervlce  officers,  being  themselves  disabled  vet- 
erans, can  be  most  helpfid  In  instructing 
and  Impressing  claimants  ua  to  the  necessary 
legal  requirements  and  limluitlons  under  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  Ck>ngr(!8s.  (Gc-i.  Frank 
T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.) 
In  spite  of  Its  amall  nuirber,  I  feel  that 
the  Disabled  American  Vetarans  has.  in  the 
years  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  been 
the  most  effective  organization  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  ex-servicemen.  (Senator  Bronson 
Cutting,  deceased.) 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  a  heri- 
tage of  proven  patriotism.  Let's  serve  God 
by  serving  humanity.  (Congressman  Wright 
Patman.) 

The  MiUUry  Order  of  the  World  War  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  •  •  •  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting disabled  veterans  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  their  claims  •  •  •  a 
most  Important  work.  (Col.  George  E.  IJams. 
past  commander  In  chief  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War.) 

I  know  of  no  organization  that  I  can  more 
heartily  commend  and  support  than  the  D. 
A.  v.,  whose  purpose  ts  the  rescue  and  helping 
of  disabled  veterans.  Let  us  hope  all  loyal 
Americans  will  recognize  the  D.  A.  V.'s  hu- 
manitarian objective  and  program  as  theh: 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism. The  people  ot  the  United  States 
must  not  and  will  not  fall  those  who  did  not 
fall  them.    (Gen.  Robert  L<je  BuUard.) 

Be  assured  that  we  of  the  American  Federa- 
ton  of  Labor,  who  have  long  relied  upon  the 
principle  that  unity  develops  strength,  look 
with  favor  upon  the  valuable  service -giving 
activities  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans' 
organlzntlon.  (William  G-een,  president  of 
American  Federation  of  Ltbor.) 

Labor's  heart  goes  out  to  the  disabled  vete- 
rans, many  of  whom  ccnne  from  its  own  ranks, 
and  we  are  eager  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  help  these  handicapped  veterans  and  their 
dependents  to  secure  the  fair  and  generous 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled.  (PhU- 
Ip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations.) 

It  affords  me  real  pleasure  to  heartUy  en- 
dorse the  Disabled  American  Veterans  •  •  • 
to  assist  individual  deserving  veterans  in  their 
local  needs  and  in  the  technical  prosecution 
of  their  equiUble  claims  for  compensation 
resulting  from  war-incurred  disabilities. 
(James  K.  Van  Zandt,  past  commander  in 
chief  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.) 

Helping  disabled  veterans  to  help  them- 
selves and  getting  the  help  of  the  Nation 
for  those  who  need  help,  a  big  dividend-pay- 
ing investment  in  real  Americanism,  is  the 
self-appointed  task  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  (RepresenUtlve  En.  V.  Ibac,  of 
California.) 

To  see  to  It  that  worthy  disabled  veterans, 
of  all  of  America's  wars  and  their  dependents, 
are  enabled  technically  to  establish  their 
equlUble  claims  for  various  types  of  bene- 
<lu  provided  by  existing  legislation,  the"^ 
D.  A.  V.  maintains  the  largest  staff  of  nation- 
ally paid  National  service  officers,  one  or 
more  in  nearly  every  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  any  veteran 
organization.  (Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of 
Iowa. ) 

The  D.  A.  V.  is  striving  to  see  to  it  that 
justice  Is  extended  to  the  Nation  s  disabled 
war  defenders  of  the  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. (Hon.  Batmohd  8.  Springir,  of  In- 
diana. ) 

Americans  who  help  to  provide  security  for 
America's    disabled   defenders   thereby   help 
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to  provide  security  for  America.     (Senator 

HOMXB  T.   BONX.) 

This  comprehensive  program  of  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  weU  Integrated,  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  our  communities,  and  our  com- 
rades. (Representative  Jamxb  H.  Fat.  of  New 
York.) 


This  Chanfing  World 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I  include  an  arti- 
cle by  Constantlne  Brown,  entitled,  "This 
Changing  World,"  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  6, 1944: 

THIS  CHANGING   WOELO 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
The  question  of  the  future  of  Poland  in 
likely  to  become  an  important  issue  In  Amer- 
ica's domestic  affairs,  not  because  of  the  sev- 
eral million  voters  of  Polish  decent  in  this 
country  but  because  Poland  Is  a  "test  case" 
for  the  future  reorganlaatlon  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  entered 
this  war  for  several  reasons,  one  being  the 
desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  smaller 
nations  which  were  trampled  under  the  boots 
of  Hitler's  troops. 

Great  Britain  declared  war  on  Germany 
because  Hitler  would  not  listen  to  reason  and 
invaded  Poland  with  the  definite  intention 
of  subjugating  that  country  of  35.000,000 
persons.  But  while  the  British  Government 
for  centuries  has  played  power  politics  be- 
cause the  interests  and  security  of  the  empire 
required,  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  power 
politics  been  envisaged  either  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  their  Government. 

The  European  diplomatic  puzzle  brought 
Russia  into  the  anti-Hitler  camp  In  1941. 
The  Soviet  follows  a  twofold  policy— to  de- 
feat Hitler,  thereby  eliminating  a  permanent 
menace  to  Russian  security,  and  to  expand 
her  territory  to  her  1914  boundaries.  The 
latter  consideration  requires  the  suppression 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  so-called  border 
sUtes,  Finland,  the  Baltic  republic  and  Po- 
land. 

It  Is  Immaterial  whether  this  Is  performed 
in  a  modem  streamlined  manner  by  Incor- 
porating them  as  partners  of  the  U.  S  8.  R. 
or  by  organizing  governments  subservient  to 
Moscow  or.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic  re- 
publics, by  direct  annexation  through  a  spu- 
rious plebiscite.  The  Important  fact,  as  seen 
from  this  country.  Is  that  the  border  states 
in  some  eases  will  be  allowed  to  choose  their 
governments  from  the  Inside  while  Russian 
forces  are  in  full  occupation  of  their  terri- 
tory. 

There  are  strong  rumors,  supported  by 
some  facts,  that  the  Washington  and  London 
governments  at  the  Moscow  and  Tehran  con- 
ferences accepted  the  Soviet  view  regarding 
Its  influence  on  the  border  territories.  If 
this  were  not  so.  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
the  cocreator  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  would 
not  have  expressed  hfmself  so  openly  last 
February  23  endorsing  Russia's  territorial 
claims  on  Polaad- 

After  the  Moscow  Conference  a  new  organ- 
ization, called  the  European  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, was  organized,  comjxised  of  the  Am- 
bassadors of  the  United  States  and  Rtissla 
and  a  represenUtlve  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Sir  WlIIlt;m  Strang.      This  organization,  we 


were  led  to  believe,  would  handle  all  matters 
which  had  been  left  In  abeyance  at  the 
conference  of  SecreUry  of  SUte  Hull,  Foreign 
Secretary  Eden  and  Foreign  Commissar  Mo- 
lotov.  It  then  wotild  make  recommendations 
to  the  respective  governments.  But  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  the  Polish  question  has 
been  submitted  to  the  committee. 

A  large  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution to  declare  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  House  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  do  not  indorse  any  move  depriving 
Poland  of  her  sovereignty. 

Last  Wednesday  36  Senators  and  82  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  Congress,  from  New  Deal  adherents 
to  opponents  of  the  administration,  expressed 
clearly  the  view  of  their  constituents  who 
do  not  want  to  see  power  politics  played  at 
the  expense  of  the  smaller  nations.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  par  Mcis,  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Florida  to  Oregon,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  thf  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing Poland's  Integrity.  The  speeches  were 
not  preelection  addresses.  American  voters 
of  Polish  descent  ai-e  strong  In  only  six 
States  and  the  Mem»>er8  of  Congress  spoke 
under  the  guise  of  paying  tribute  to  Poland, 
but  In  fact  Issued  a  warning  to  all  concerned 
about  how  the  American  people  feel. 

The  specialists  on  North  American  affairs 
In  Moscow  may  take  the  hint  that  If  there 
Is  going  to  be  poet-war  cooperation  among 
the  present  opponents  of  Hitler.  It  must  be 
on  an  equitable  basis  In  which  the  wishes  of 
the  American  people  should  receive  due 
attention. 


An  Expression  on  Socialixed  Medtidnt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently took  place  in  the  city  of  Plymouth, 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  within  the  Con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  a  public  debate  on  a  ques- 
tion of  public  interest.  The  question  de- 
bated was  Should  Congress  Adopt  Social- 
iaed  Medicine?  A  time  and  place  were 
agreed  upon  for  the  debate.  Public  no- 
tices were  sent  out  under  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Plymouth  Public 
Portim. 

This  forum  was  granted  a  charter  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  giving  it  the  sole 
right  to  use  the  name  above  indicated 
for  30  years.  It  is  a  body  organized  and 
planned  to  provide  a  neutral  platform  for 
the  frank  presentaUon  of  all  sides  of  vital 
public  affairs.  It  is  a  nonsectarian. 
nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  organization. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  de- 
bate on  the  subject.  Should  Congreai 
Adopt  Socialized  Medicine?  a  secret  vote 
was  taken  with  the  following  result:  Five 
ballots  were  cast  for  socialized  medi- 
cine and  34  were  airainst  socialized  medi- 
cine. 

The  fonmi  lias  created,  and  I  predict 
will  create,  general  public  Interest  in  is- 
sues affecting  the  pecple. 

Notices  of  the  meeting  informed  the 
people  that  the  result  of  the  debate  and 
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tiM  bftllot  would  be  sent  to  their  Repre- 
MOteUve  In  ConKress.  I  present  the  re- 
sult not  only  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  to  the  country. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  notice  of  the 
debate: 

Tou  art  th«  Judge. 

It  Is  time  to  voU  on  the  pending  new  super 
Mcurity  met  which  will  coat  »bout  t^OO  per 
tmtnilf  per  yettf. 

Hear  It  d«b*t«d:  Should  Confrew  Adopt 
SoelSltaMl  MKUdne?  by  a  C.  I.  O.  tp«akar, 

•  deeier.  and  a  lawyer.  Hear  It,  dlacuaa  It, 
thm  vote.    BalioU  win  be  sent  to  Reprt- 

The   mtto    pvMIe   forun.   Friday   May   6. 

•  p.  Di..  Starkweather  School  Auditorium. 


Rhode  liland  Beads  Every  Effort  To  Help 
lis  CitiscBs  in  the  Armed  Forces  to 
Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AlME  J.  FORAND 

or  EHODK  ISLAND 

Ilf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRS8KNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9   1944. 

Mr.  FCRAND.  iir.  Speaker,  in  falr- 
ne^  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  armed 
service  who  because  of  their  absence  from 
home  might  be  deprived  of  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  will  be  elected  to 
run  our  Government  beginning  next 
January,  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has 
taken  every  possible  step.  Enuring  the 
session  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
closed  a  few  days  ago,  legislation  was  en- 
acted that  will  provide  not  only  for 
recognition  of  the  Federal  war  ballot  but 
also  for  a  complete  State  and  municipal 
ballot  to  be  furnished  our  people  in  uni- 
form. 

Under  leave  previously  granted  to  me  I 
include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  digest 
of  the  legislation  prepared  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of 
Election,  the  Honorable  Albert  J. 
Lamarre: 

The  leglalatlTe  enactments  to  make  pos- 
sible an  aU-out  servicemen's  vote  are  con- 
tained In  two  acts.  Chapters  1470  and  1472  of 
the  Public  Laws.  1SH4.  copies  of  which  are 
enclOMd.  The  first  act  details  the  procedure 
whereby  servicemen  may  vote  irrespective  of 
their  being  on  current  voting  lists,  thus  waiv- 
ing our  registration  requirements.  Briefly, 
this  Is  what  chapter  1470  provides: 

1.  U  applies  to  all  members  of  the  armed 
forces  ot  the  United  States  or  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  In  active  service  and  to  any  per- 
son absent  from  the  State  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  Intimately  connected  with 
military  operations.  This  last  means  persons 
■•rvlng  with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Society  of  Friends,  the  Women's  Au.xUlary 
Sarvtea  PUota.  and  the  United  Service  C^rgan- 
Hatlons. 

2.  Naturally  It  requires  that  any  such  voter 
must  be  a  citlxen  of  the  United  States  and 
prior  to  entering  such  service  has  lived  In 
Rhode  laland  for  2  years  and  In  his  own  town 
or  city  for  at  laaat  S  months.  This  right  to 
vota  shall  axlst  during  the  tenure  of  service 
aad  for  a  parlod  of  2  years  thereafter 

S.  Should  any  such  voter  liappen  to  be 
wtthln  tha  state  on  election  day  he  may  vote 
In  person  at  hla  proper  voting  place  and 
•bould  he  haw  received  a  war  baUot  and  atUl 
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have  It.  he  must 
received  one  or  tias  lost 
be  muat  make  oath 
vaaaars  or  town  clerk 
may  vote  In  person. 

4.  Should  he.  havlm 
State  and  local  war 
war  ballot,  and  return 
and  local  war  ballot 
PMleral  ballot  declared 

5.  In    order    that 
sent  to  all  Rhode 
above  referred  to,  the 

A.  Honor  sppllcatlon  i 
by  parsonal  form 

B.  Honor  raquesta 
othar  than  the  voter 
the  Rhode  Island 
of  the  voter  and  the 
ballot*  are  to  be  sent. 

C.  Honor  all 
may  be  received  by 
a  raauit  of  the  Federa: 
slon's  coverage  of  all 
parsona  permitted  to 

6.  Two  sets  of 
by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Federal 
for  local,  city,  and  to\4n 
ballots   will   follow 
ballot,  except  that  in 
which  is  split  as  to  the 
the  namea  of  both 
party  shall   be  prlntec 
ballot,  "with  one  squai^ 
namea  and  a  vote  thei 
only  aa  a  vote  for  the 
trlct  wherein  the  vote  • 
home."      Of   course, 
the  circle  above  the 
condition  holds  true. 

In  the  case  of  Prov 
torlal    and   25   represe:  i 
Pawtucket  with  Its  2 
resentatlve  districts, 
on  the  ballot   "a 
a  vote  to  such  office 
appropriate  candidate 
column  the  space  for 
on  the  reverse  side  of 
be  printed  "the  names 
candidates   for   Senato  - 
for  each  such  senatorial 
district."       This    same 
other  cities  and  towixs 
repreaentatlve    district 
tickets  where  ward  or 
dates  cannot  be  voted 
wide  proposition.     Alsc 
tain   a  space   for  any 
authorized   to  be 
SpUt  tickets  are  to  be 
old-time  paper  ballot 

7.  Any  voter  qualiflell 
ballots    is   required    tc 
at  any  time  after 
before  election  day 
after  voting  he  shall 
so-called  inner  envelode 
ctirely  aealed.  and  shal 
to  an  oath  printed  upo  a 
On  the  outside  of  this 
printed  the  following: 

"Offlclal  Rhode  Islan( 

"Name  of  voter 

"Rhode  Island  home 
"Street    and    numbe 

route 

"City  or  town 


surrenller  It,  or  If  he  has  not 
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A  form  of  oath  is 
envelope  and  must  be 
commissioned  or 
below  the  rank  of 
any  other  person  au 
this  oath.     This  inner 
be  placed  in  an  outer 
vided  to  the  voter  and 
be  returned  to  the 
before  December  4, 

8.  As  a  safeguard 
upon  the  names  ot 


l4ence  with  its  5  sena- 
tatlve   districts,    and 
I  enatorlal  and  10  rep- 
shall  be  printed 
to  the  effect  that 
be  counted  for  the 
the  party  in  whose 
office  appears";  and 
the  ballot  there  shall 
and  addresses  of  the 
and    Representative 
and  representative 
principle    applies    to 
having  more  than  1 
and    also    for    local 
voting  district  candi- 
for  as  a  city  or  town- 
the  ballot  must  con- 
referendum  question 
to   the   voters, 
iffected  just  as  in  the 
nethod. 
to  receive  these  war 
vote   them   secretly, 
the  same  on  or 
I^vember  7,  1944.  and 
ace  the  ballots  in  a 
which  must  be  se- 
flll  in  and  subscribe 
said  inner  envelope, 
mveiope  there  will  be 

war  ballots. 
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who  either  are  real-eeUte  voters  or  ragU- 
tered  before  they  entered  the  services,  or  at 
any  time  they  were  home  on  furlough,  the 
Secretary  of  State  after  he  has  aent  out  the 
ballou  shall  furnish  to  the  local  boards  of 
canvassers  and  town  clerks  a  certified  list 
of  the  names  and  addreases  of  all  persons  to 
whom  twUots  have  been  sent.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  said  boards  of  canvassers  and  town 
councils  to  strike  off  of  any  voting  list  the 
names  of  all  persona  appearing  on  the  voting 
lists  and  contained  on  the  certified  list  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  against  each  such 
name  thua  stricken  tha  letters  W  B  must 
be  printed,  stamped,  or  written.  In  \hls 
way  It  Is  Illegal  for  any  person  to  vote  at  the 
election  on  any  name  thua  deslgnatad. 

As  a  further  safeguard  against  improper 
voting.  If  any  serviceman  praaents  him- 
self on  election  day  and  surrenders  his  bal- 
lot or  takea  oath  that  It  Is  either  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, and  If  he  Is  permitted  to  vote  under 
the  circumstances  his  board  of  canvaaaers  or 
town  clerk  shall  certify  the  names  of  such 
persons  to  the  board  of  elections  so  that 
should  a  ballot  appear  after  December  4 
containing  the  name  of  such  peraon,  It  ahill 
not  be  counted. 

0.  Authority  Is  given  the  l>oard  of  elections 
to  open  the  outer  envelope  of  all  ballota 
received  before  and  up  to  December  6  so  that 
each  Inner  envelope  shall  be  stamped  with 
the  proper  representative  and  ward  or  voting 
district  of  tlie  person  thus  voting.  The  rea- 
son for  this  Is  to  facilitate  the  counting  ot 
the  State  ballots  as  well  as  to  make  It  pos- 
sible that  when  the  inner  envelopes  are 
opened  the  local  ballots  may  be  properly 
stamped  as  to  town  or  city  and  ward  cr 
voting  district  because  these  latter  must  be 
placed  in  packages  and  sealed  and  delivered 
to  local  boards  of  canvassers  or  town  councils 
for  local  counting. 

10.  There  are  the  usual  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act,  and  then  in  addition  It  pro- 
vides that  the  Governor  be  authorized  to 
certify  to  the  United  States  War  Ballot  Com- 
mission that  the  use  of  the  official  Fedetal 
war  ballot  is  permitted  so  that  if  any  service- 
man does  not  receive  any  of  the  State  ballots 
he  may  properly  use  a  Federal  war  ballot. 

11.  Chapter  1472  was  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  dates  of  both  State 
and  local  caucuses  and  State  conventions  In 
order  that  war  baHots  may  be  printed  and 
distributed  at  least  by  August  15  or  Septem- 
ber 1.  This  chapter  provides  for  the  usu<Jl 
procedure  of  local  parties  requesting  dates 
for  caucuses,  posting  notices  of  the  same, 
and  in  the  case  of  contests  it  Is  arranged 
that  State  caucuses  shall  be  held  between 
June  12  and  17  and  local  caucuses  between 
June  16  and  June  21.  After  these  cauciises 
are  held  time  is  permitted  for  the  holding 
of  such  conventions  as  may  be  necessary  so 
that  the  final  nominations  for  State  offices 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m., 
July  10.  and  local  nominations  filed  with 
local  boards  of  canvassers  and  town  clerks 
not  later  than  July  12  and  subsequently 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  not  later 
than  July  17. 


The  Soldiers'  G.  I.  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  wBBT  vncmu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1,  I  believe  I  can  dis- 
cuss veterans'  affairs  with  some  under- 
standing.   It  was  my  experience  to  serve 
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In  the  Army  2  years,  20  months  of  which 
was  spent  overseas  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Field  Artillery. 

Since  World  War  No.  1.  I  have  been 
active  In  veterans'  affairs.  The  American 
Legion  of  West  Virginia  has  honored  me 
by  election  to  the  highest  offices  at  its 
command. 

As  I,  through  necessity,  will  be  absent 
from  the  House  the  present  week,  I  will 
make  a  brief  reference  to  the  soldiers' 
O.  I.  bill. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  measure  in 
principle. 

Aside  from  the  obligation  for  the 
heroic  services  rendered  by  our  service 
men  and  women,  It  Is  Just  good,  common 
business  sense  to  rehabilitate,  both 
physically  and  financially,  our  returning 
men  and  women  from  our  armed  forces. 
Their  prompt  absorption  Into  our  eco- 
nomic structure  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis  is  essential  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. This  legislation  affords  a  means 
by  which  they  will  become  self  sustain- 
ing and  contribute  to  the  national  pro- 
duction and  general  welfare. 

I  hope  I  shall  return  in  time  to  sup- 
port the  soldier's  bill  of  rights. 


As  Fighters  or  Prisoners — Nazis  Are 
Still  Naxis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUEX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  8.  1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  insert  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  entitled  "As  Fighters  or  Prison- 
ers—Nazis are  Still  Nazis."  The  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

AS  FioHTEaa  08  paisoNiaa — na«s  abx  still 

NAZIS 

Ooebbels  has  done  his  work  well. 
Put  Nazis  behind  barbed  wire  and  they 
stUl  think  they  are  supermen.  Place  t)efore 
them  evidence  of  Hitler's  failure  In  Russia, 
and  they  are  unconvinced.  Show  them  the 
proof  of  inevitable  defeat,  and  they  stUl 
dream  of  world  conquest. 

Even  when  they  see  proof  of  Ooebbels'  lies; 
when  they  observe  with  their  own  eyes  that 
New  York's  skyscrapers  are  not  in  ruins,  as 
he  told  them;  that  New  York  has  not  even 
been  bombed,  as  he  said  it  was;  that  America 
Is  not  starving;  that  motorcars  are  stlU 
running — 
Pacts  to  the  contrary.  Nazis  are  stUl  Nazis. 
This  Is  the  grim  lesson  of  the  German 
prison  camps  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
warning  that  If  Americans  or  Britishers  or 
any  other  peoples  let  the  soft  sentimentalists 
m  their  midst  run  things  after  this  war  as 
after  the  last. 

These  men  behind  barbed  wire  in  Jersey. 
Alabama,  and  other  States  will  be  on  hand 
for  World  War  No.  3  with  their  sons  and 
daughters  waiting  for  a  third  attempt  at 
world  domination 

A  Port  Dix  chaplain  warned  the  other  day 
that  German  prisoners  of  war  are  too  danger- 
ous to  merit  sympathy.  He  knew.  He  had 
worked  among  them  at  Port  Dix. 

Recent  stories  of  those  prisoners  at  Dix 
mentioned  that  they  have  the  same  kind  of 


food,  drink,  and  barracks  as  United  States 
soldiers.  They  have  athletic  events,  their 
own  orchestra,  stage  shows,  etc.— Imt  only 
once  have  they  shown  the  faintest  sign  of  ap- 
preciation for  anything— when  a  military 
funeral,  Nasi  style,  was  given  a  prisoner  who 
died. 

Writing  m  the  New  York  Times.  F.  O.  Al- 
letson  Cook  reported  on  mors  than  a  thou- 
sand German  prisoners  In  a  West  Virginia 
camp.  He  inspected  their  oomforUble  living 
quarters  and  well-filled  kitchens.  They  get 
butter,  not  msrgarlne.  But  they  are  stlir, 
sullen,  determlnsd— and  confident  Germany 
eventually  will  conquer. 

A  similar  account  of  NasU  in  an  Alabama 
prison  camp  was  given  by  Peter  Klhas  In  tbs 
Mew  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nearly  8,000  men 
there  are  living  In  comparative  Ituury,  in  ex- 
cellent health— but  still  active  Nazis— using 
the  Nasi  salute,  sneering  In  demeanor,  and 
sure  of  eventual  victory. 

In  a  camp  near  Colorado  Springs  only  two 
German  prisoners  out  of  thousands  rettimad 
United  States  officers"  salute  properly— «U  ths 
r«st  used  the  Nazi  salute.  At  Fort  Custar. 
Mich.,  a  great  celebration  waa  held  for  Hitler's 
recent  birthday— even  though  such  Nazi 
demonstrations  are  not  authorized  by  tha 
Geneva  Convention. 

Yes,  there  ara  a  few  non -Nazis  among 
them.  Some  have  been  subjected  to  perse- 
cution, a  number  have  been  killed,  includ- 
ing one  found  hanged  at  the  Papago  Park 
camp  near  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these 
prisoners  warns  us— must  warn  us — that  the 
greatest  fallacy  peddled  to  Americana  today 
Is  that  we  need  only  beat  the  German  Army 
and  toss  Hitler  and  a  few  top  Nazis  in 
Jail— and  clvUlzatlon  thenceforth  wUl  be 
safe 

We  have,  as  the  Record  has  stated  so  often, 
a  mighty  educational  Job.  Many  of  these 
Nazis  may  be  past  mental  delouslng.  Those 
who  are  will  have  to  be  policed.  And  edu- 
cation for  the  rest— for  all  Germany— will 
have  to  be  kept  In  strict  control  for  enough 
generations  to  civilize  the  master  race. 

Next  time  Dorothy  Thompson  cries:  "Listen 
Hans!"  and  tells  us  we  should  have  no  111- 
wUl  toward  the  German  people- 
Let  us  look  at  the  Nazis  in  our  prison 
camps,  der  ubermenschen,  who  still  have  the 
lust  of  conquest  in  their  minds  and  the  lust 
of  killing  In  their  hearts. 


I  am  happy  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
May  8  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
which  is  a  deserving  tribute  to  aU  of 
them. 

OOOD    JOS,    WSLL    DOMt 

By  their  forbearance,  their  readiness  to 
cooperate,  and  their  patrlotUm  In  passing 
quickly  a  simple,  workable,  mUltary  baUot 
law,  the  general  assembly  and  Governor  Mar- 
tin deserve  the  gratitude  of  every  Pennsyl- 
vanlan  and  every  son  and  daughter  In  service. 

Their  parformanos  was  in  such  splsndld 
contrast  to  ths  praoadents  of  other  leglaiaUve 
sessions  In  recent  years,  and  to  the  spactaols 
of  the  current  Oongrau  in  facing  ths  aams 
problem,  that  It  U  a  refrsfhlng  and  heartsnlng 
example  for  everyone  on  the  home  front. 

Factional  and  partisan  dlRerencas  wsrs  out- 
Uwed;  even  debate  on  the  five  ballot  biUs 
was  found  utmecessary.  Nothing  counted  but 
prompt  and  effective  action  on  the  matter  of 
insuring  a  vote  for  every  Pennsylvanlan  in 
the  service  and  in  senrlce-relaiad  war  actlvl- 
tiea. 
Thanka,  Messrs  Representatives  and  Seo- 

atora. 

Thanks.  Mr   Governor. 

Thanltfi.   Mr.   Democratic   State  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Republican  Chairman. 

You  make  us  proud  to  be  Pennsyl vanlana. 


\ 


Good  Job,  Well  Done 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Pennsylvania  are  all  proud  of  the  re- 
cent special  session  of  the  State  legis- 
lature which  enacted  into  law  the  best 
soldier-vote  biU  In  the  United  States. 
No  partisanship  was  shown,  but  a  dis- 
play of  patriotism  and  statesmanship 
that  is  heartening  compared  with  the 
sad  performance  with  the  soldier  vote 
bill  in  our  own  Congress.  I  congratu- 
late Governor  Edward  Martin,  a  re- 
tired United  States  Army  general,  who 
proved  himself  not  only  a  real  soldier 
but  a  generous  friend  of  the  G.  I.  Joe 
everywhere.  I  also  congratulate  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legisla- 
ture for  their  outstanding  performance. 


A  Report  on  the  Political  Aspects  of  tfie 
London  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

(tf  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  Mai  9,  1944 
Mr.  i-TTLBRIGHT.    Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include   the   following   radio 
speech  made  by  me  on  May  6, 1944: 

Plrst.  I  should  Uke  to  thank  Bd  Mtirrow  for 
arranging   and   the   Columbia   Broadcasting 
System  for  giving  the  time  for  this  broadcast. 
C.  B.  8.  Is  alwa3rs  generous  in  Ite  eflorta  to 
keep  the  American  people  advised  of  matters 
of  real   importance  to  them.     Incidentally. 
I  saw  Ed  Murrow  In  London  last  week  and 
Uke  everyone  else  over  there,  he  is  on  the 
anxious  seat  waiting  for  the  Invasion.    The 
rising  tempo  of  the  bombing  raids  and  the 
preparations  for  the  Invasion,  are  naturally 
the  center  of  everyone's  attention. 

I  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  our  boys  at 
a  Flying  Portress  »>ase  engaged  In  bombing 
Germany.  Words  cs'  -nt  describe  the  grim 
determination  of  th  .  young  airmen.  With 
a  selflesa  conoentrauon  on  their  Job.  they 
live  tense  and  restrained,  in  a  world  apart 
from  ordinary  mortals.  To  see  them  return 
from  a  raid  makes  one  aahamed  of  ever  hav- 
ing even  mentioned  the  petty  inconveniences 
which  too  often  we  call  sacrifices. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  our  eeme  of 
values  if  everyone  could  see  our  boys  in 
action.  We  can  rest  assured  that  they  will 
do  their  Job.  I  only  hope  that  we  at  home 
do  as  well.  AU  the  boys  I  talked  with,  many 
from  Arkansas,  are  anxious  to  finish  the  Job 
and  they  expect  us  to  see  that  their  sons  do 
not  have  it  aU  to  do  again.  The  nearer  the 
approach  of  Invasion  and  victory,  the  more 
urgent  becomes  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  throw  away  the  frulU  of 
the  efforts  of  these  boys,  as  we  did  in  1919. 

nie  only  substential  benefit,  other  than  a 
defensive  one,  that  we  can  hope  to  atotala 
from   our   great   ezperdlttues   at   life 
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wealth  to  Kme  aaurance  of  peace  In  the 
world.  During  the  First  World  War,  very 
little  WM  done,  before  the  end  of  hoetllltlee. 
preparing  for  the  peace.  We  are  all 
with  the  sorry  spectacle  of  the  peace 
confaraaea  and  iu  failure.  Not  until  the 
war  waa  over  did  President  Wilson  present 
the  League  of  Nations  as  a  plan  toe  the  fu- 
ture, ftegardleas  of  the  merits  of  the  League 
as  a  plan,  tha  fact  Is  that  it  was  not  accepted 
bare.  The  approach  to  this  problem  today 
to  different  and  more  promising.  Compared 
to  the  last  war,  we  have  made  considerable 
piofrasa  up  to  now. 

AlTMdy.  tha  HoOM  el  Bapraaantatlvea  has 
upraaisd  lu  ntm  tlMt  thia  Matlon  should 
parttotpato  In  an  tntamatlotMU  orfaalMiUm 
witb  pemm  %o  aaiaMMft  aad  maintate  •  fuat 
TlwtffBatehaa 


tkm  BoMay,  and  tiM  ■wwttw  hm  Mrtlel> 
pM«d  wttli  oar  BiiiMlpal  ■llltory  aUtat  in 
thraa  fraat  aonfaraoaaa  at  Moaaov,  Cairo, 
and  TMwaa.  mrtbaroBara.  tha  Uattad  and 
Nations.  44  of  them,  have  already 
eollective  action  in  tha  field  of 
raliaC  and  rehabtltutlon.  and  In  the 
of  agrletiltura,  begun  by  the  food  con- 
ference at  Hot  Bpringa.  Now  under  consid- 
rrmtlon  by  these  nations,  is  collective  action 
in  the  field  of  education.  Discussions  con- 
cerning aviation,  aoonomlea.  and  political 
relaUona  are  alao  taking  plaea.  In  thU  way 
to  build  an  International 
by  piece,  on  sound  founda- 
tions which.  If  agreement  can  be  reached  In 
particular  controversial  Instances,  will  sup- 
port a  workable  machinery  for  the  mainte- 
nanca  of  peace. 

The  driagatlon  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
sent  by  our  Secretary  of  SUte  Cordell  Hull 
to  confer  with  the  repreaentatlves  of  17  na- 
tions In  London,  baa  )aat  reported  to  the 
State  Department.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  at  the  conferences  toward  the 
creation  of  a  United  Nations  organization 
for  educational  reconstruction.  The  most 
urgent  function  of  this  proposed  organization 
Will  be  to  assist  In  the  revival  of  education 
In  the  liberated  countries  during  the  period 
Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

ikailBtaaoe  in  the  provision  of  trained  per- 
aonaai,  material  aids  such  as  books  or  ma- 
terials for  printing  books,  pencils,  and  tab- 
lets, visual  aids,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
library  r^aterlal  Is  contemplated.  For  the 
aaveral  countries  able  to  pay.  this  organlza- 
tloo  will  simply  coordinate  the  proctirement 
and  transportation  of  supplies.  For  those 
thrae  or  four  countries  without  funds,  flnan- 
olal  aailalance  from  other  members  is  con- 
taaaplatad.  WhUe  definite  amounts  have 
not  yet  been  determined,  it  U  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  money  involved  In  the  emer- 
genc  period  will  be  a  amall  fraction  of  that 
authorised  for  physical  relief  xmder  the 
United  Nations  relief  and  rehablUUtion  pro- 
gram. No  commitmenta  have  or  will  be  made 
until  the  appropriate  congraaaional  commit- 
t«aa  bava  baaa  fully  lnforme<  and  Indicated 
tbair  approval  of  the  propoaals. 

Ttie  necessity  for  this  assistance  la  based 
upon  the  preposition  that  the  unrestricted 
education  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and 
tba  free  and  unhampered  interchange  be- 
tween tbcm  of  Ideaa  and  knowledge  to  eaaen- 
tlal  to  the  preservation  of  security  and  peace. 
Our  Fascist  enemlea,  recognizing  the  funda- 
aaantal  importance  of  enlightened  citizens  to 
a  aoclety  of  freemen,  with  calculated  thor- 
oughncas.  have  destroyed  the  educaUonal 
reeoureea  of  great  parts  of  Kurope  and  Asia. 
Tba  murder  at  taachers.  scientists,  profea^ 
men  and  intellectual  leaders;  the 
of  books,  and  the  theft  of  scientific 
i^paratUB  baa  held  a  high  priority  with  the 
Faadsta.  Thay  correctly  recognized  the  fact 
that  to  Impoae  permanently  their  new  order 
on  the  world,  persona  capable  of  leader?hlp 
together  with  the  maana  ot  acquiring  knowl- 
and  underatanding  should  be  destroyed 
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In  the  conquered 
sucb  tblnsi  aa  freedoih 
preaa,  ot  speech,  of  wh^t 
sense,  the  dignity  of 
being.    Is    dangerous 
Technical  skills  and 
are  the  only  civic 
Japan.    On   the 
system  of  government 
to  more  fundamental 
high  tovcl  of  en 
Inf.    Tbomaa  Jefferson 
hto  great  and   effecttvi 
the  University  of 
look  about  us  within 
•ae  tha  ooincidence 
adtiaatlOD  and  en 
ooi,  prograasivc,  and 

It  may  ba  asked  by 
to  room  for 
education,  why  ibotM 
with    mproviDf   tha 
would  ba  a  valid  poln 
toolata  ourselves  from 
world  caiMed  to  a  grea 
poverty,  and  bad 
lief  that  since   we 
that  we  cannot  live 
It  to  to  our  own 
asaUt  in  creating 
mote   the  eetablishmeiit 
based    upon    the 
nations.     In  view  of 
fighting  a  modern  war 
plain  common  sense  to 
fraction  of  that  amounjt 
vent  the  recurrence  of 
charity;  It  Is  sound 
spend  $1  now  with  a 
the  expenditure  of  a 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  rathe 
efforts  and  money  to 
of  Europe  and  Asia  am  1 
encourage  them  in 
decent  communities, 
ttmlty  to  denied  them. 
Pasctots  in  their 
Many  of  the  yoimg 
of  any  other  kind  of 
educational  opportunit  r 
we  seek  to  impose  our 
upon  these  peoples, 
we  have  faith  in  the 
Christian  democratic 
If  people  are   permute^ 
through   education 
restricted  Interchange 
rally  will  develop  a 
otir  own.    We  do  not 
societies:  we  do  seek  en 
to  enable  diverse  people 
than  force  as  the  arbiter 

These  efforts  by  the 
clfic  fields  are  logical  s 
tlon  of  a  political 
to  maintain  peace, 
lar  merits  of  each 
us  experience  in 
mutual  confidence  a 
participants.     It  is  th 
of    solving    problems 
agreement  rather  thar 
important. 

We  have  declared  it 
forth,  to  participate 
an  effort  to  create  a  mofe 
world.     The  time  has 
In  concrete  and  specific 
orate  bliieprints  of 
stitutloos  are  not  likely 

On  the  other  hand, 
and  error  method, 
disappointments, 
the  world,  notably  In 
fair    degree    of 
creating  thto  educational 
operation  with  the  othir 
shall  acquire  experience 
another  step  along  the 
a  more  peaceful  world. 


Knowledge  of 
of  religion,  of  the 
we  call  in  a  broad 
individual  human 
a    Fascist    regime, 
habit  of  obedience 
In  Germany  and 
to  a  democratic 
the  people  nothing 
important  than  a 
and  understand- 
acknowledged  thto  by 
efforts  to  ettabltoh 
Wa  hava  only  to 
lur  own  48  States  to 
high  standards  of 
and  a  proepaf* 
peopla. 
oma  that  since  tbara 
In  our  domestic 
we  concern  ourselves 
ot    of    others?    Thto 
of  view  If  we  cotild 
disturbances  In  tha 
degree  by  Ignorance, 
It  is  my  be- 
at last  recognized 
from  the  world, 
self-interest  to 
which  will  pro- 
of a   stable  order 
action    of    the 
enormous  coat  of 
every  20  years,  It  to 
spend  at  least  a  small 
In  an  effort  to  pre- 
1  Qtal  war.    This  to  not 
business  to 
ihance  of  preventing 
20  years  from 
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be  our  policy,  hence- 
other  nations  in 
stable  and  peaceftil 
I  irrlred  to  participate 
undertakings.    Elab- 
■   rated  political  in- 
to solve  our  problems. 
I  lan  has,  by  the  trial 
many  failures  and 
in  some  parts  of 
United  States,  a 
and    Justice.    By 
organization  in  co- 
United  Nations,  we 
and  shall  have  taken 
litng,  hard  road  toward 


In  view  of  the  recent  public  declarations 
of  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull, 
of  Governors  Brlckcr  and  Dewey,  recogniz- 
ing the  world  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
the  ineviubillty  of  our  Involvement  in  all 
major  wars.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now 
united  In  our  determination  to  take  the 
leadership  in  creating  the  machinery  for 
peace.  However,  and  this  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, the  unanimity  on  foreign  policy  which 
now  prevails  among  our  Important  leaders, 
to  not  in  the  nature  of  things  political  likely 
to  continue  for  long.  The  time  to  right  now 
and  It  to  extremely  urgent  that  ws  take  ad- 
vantage of  thto  opportunity  to  set  up  military 
and  political  machinery,  sufficiently  strong 
to  control  the  lawless  10  perrent  of  humanity 
which,  from  time  to  tima,  loatota  upon  try- 
ing to  dominate  Ita  fsllowman  bjr  force.  Mo 
oaa  aati  deny  that  existing  Institutions  of 
forammant  are  insufflcisnt  for  our  purposes. 

Boms  new  machinery  with  adequate  powers 
must  be  creatad  now  If  otir  fine  phraaea  and 
noble  sentiments  are  to  have  substance  and 
meaning  for  our  children. 


Abandant  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   MIVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  t944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  D.  C,  of 
May  4.  1944: 

ABTTNDANT  AMCXICA 

It  seems  almost  like  old  times,  like  a  little 
bit  of  normalcy,  to  have  most  of  our  meats 
restored  to  their  preratloned  status.  No  de- 
velopment could  better  typify  the  amazing 
abundance  that  to  America. 

As  a  fully  employed  nation,  where  con- 
stuner  demands  are  greater  than  ever  before 
In  our  htotory,  we  are  feeding  ourselves,  and 
we  are  helping  to  feed  om  allies,  and  we  are 
feeding  the  millions  in  our  armed  forces  at 
home  and  overseas.  By  rights,  we  should 
expect  to  have  to  ration  ourselves  indefinitely, 
particularly  because  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  decisive  events  In  the  war. 
But  at  thto  moment,  despite  the  immense 
drain  on  our  resources,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  requirements  of  our  military  forces  are 
at  a  peak,  we  are  able  not  merely  to  continue 
the  feeding  without  let-up  but  to  let  meat — 
perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all  food 
items — be  sold  on  a  virtually  unrestricted 
market. 

Aa  explained  by  Price  Admintotrator 
Chester  Bowles,  this  development  to  attribu- 
table to  a  drop  in  lease-lend  requests,  a  re- 
duction In  Army  and  Navy  purchases,  crowded 
storage  facilities,  and  similar  factors.  Basi- 
cally, however,  although  some  die-hard  critics 
of  rationing  may  claim  that  the  step  could 
have  been  taken  long  ago,  it  can  be  credited 
first  of  all  to  the  natural  bountlfulness  of 
our  land,  and.  after  that,  to  the  magnificent 
Job  done  by  the  Nation's  primary  producers, 
by  the  processors,  by  the  dtotributors,  and  by 
those  men — in  Government  and  out — who 
have  been  responsible  for  the  over-all  man- 
agement of  our  food  program. 

In  short,  the  fact  that  nearly  all  our  meats 
are  now  point-free  is  a  great  tribute  to  any- 
one who  has  had  anything  to  do  with  ad- 
vancing our  wartime  food  production,  from 
the  moat  obscure  pig  raiser  on  up.    As  for 
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the  rationing  process  itself.  If  It  has  seemed 
at  times  excessively  rigid,  It  has  most  cer- 
tainly played  Its  part  well  in  keeping  the 
country  stifficlently  and  equitably  fed.  Three 
or  4  months  hence  it  may  have  to  be 
applied  again  to  meats,  but  Ita  past  per- 
formance has  been  so  creditable  that  no  fair- 
minded   citizen    will   object   If   that   proves 

The  new  order  of  things  may,  of  course, 
create  considerable  marketing  confusion  at 
first,  since  it  seems  only  natural  that  the 
sudden  change  wlh  lead  to  a  buying  demand 
greater  than  supplies  on  hand  in  the  storea. 
Iloreovcr.  the  fact  that  consumers  will  now 
have  to  make  their  red  polnu  last  4  weeks 
Instead  of  the  uaual  3,  for  butter,  choice 
beef  cuU,  ehaeae,  etc..  may  work  out  as  a 
hardship  of  soru  in  soma  eases.  But  all  sticb 
dUBcultlaa  ought  to  yield  to  solution  In 
reasonable  time.  Meanwhile.  It  to  instruc- 
tive to  recall  that  not  many  months  ago 
more  than  a  few  gloomy  commentatora  were 
predicting  that  thto  year  the  gaunt  face  of 
famine  wculd  be  seen  everywhere  In  our  land. 
America  to  like  that.  It  to  always  confounding 
the  Cassandras. 


The  Montgomeiy  Ward  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NIW  BAlCPSHnZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  two  editorials,  one  from 
the  Rochester  Courier,  Rochester,  N.  H.. 
May  4,  1944,  and  one  from  the  Carroll 
County  Independent.  Center  Ossipee. 
N.  H..  May  5,  1944,  on  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case. 

[From  the  Rochester  (N.  H.)  Courier  of  May 
4,  19441 

THX    MONTGOMEBT    WARS    CASE 

From  such  information  as  Is  available,  the 
Federal  seizure  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Chicago  store  and  the  eviction  from  hto  office 
by  the  military  of  Sewell  L.  Avery,  president 
of  the  concern.  Is  an  incident  which  demands 
the  most  searching  inquiry  by  the  Congress 
and  the  courts,  and  If  proven  unlawful,  the 
prompt  and  proper  curb  on  those  responsible. 
Including  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

The  President,  under  his  wartime  powers, 
has  the  authority  to  seize  and  operate  any 
private  concern  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  which  may  fall 
to  comply  with  wartime  demands.  Nothing, 
however,  has  yet  been  advanced  which  proves 
beyond  peradventure  that  the  Chicago  store 
of  the  great  mall -order  house  was,  in  fact, 
engaged  In  the  production  or  distribution  of 
goods  necessary  to  the  war  effort.  We  have 
only  the  opinion  given  by  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  who  on  at  least  one  previovis  occasion 
has  stretched  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  cover 
a  Roosevelt  directive. 

Understand,  the  order  was  not  directed 
against  the  entire  company,  which  has  some- 
where around  75,000  employees  throughout 
the  country,  but.  at  the  Chicago  store  alone, 
which  employs  about  9,000  persons.  The  rea- 
son for  the  order.  The  refusal  of  the  Chicago 
atore  to  sign  a  new  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O. 

A  year  ago.  after  the  usual  dispute  between 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  an  independent  union  for 
the  bargaining  agency  of  the  company,  the 
President  ordered  Ward's  to  sign  with  the 
C.  I.  O.     Under  protest,  the  company  signed 


a  contract  for  1  year.  When  It  expired,  the 
C.  I.  O.  demanded  a  new  contract  and  Ward's 
demanded  a  new  vote,  claiming  that  several 
hundred  employees  had  quit  the  union. 
There  to  nothing  to  indicate  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  claim,  but  an  honeatly  con- 
ducted election  would  have  done  so.  Instead, 
along  comes  Attorney  General  Biddle  with  a 
tailor-made  opinion  which  classes  the  mail- 
order house  aa  a  war  plant  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  emergency  measure.  If  Blddle's 
opinion  Is  stutalned.  then  Fllene's  of  Boston 
to  a  war  plant,  Felneman's  of  Rochester  is 
a  war  plant,  ex-Mayor  Boucher's  clothing 
store  In  Somarswortb  to  a  war  plaat,  and  the 
Roebeatar  Oourtor  to  a  war  plaat  attd  we  may 
be  tossed  out  on  our  rumpa  as  was  the  60- 
year«old  president  of  the  Montgomery  Ward 
Co..  for  merely  expressing  thto  opinion. 

We  bold  DO  briaf  for  Montgomery  Ward. 
They  are  a  btiga  aoncern  with  all  the  feeling 
of  iad^ndenee  that  sice  and  Influence 
arouse.  Their  record  for  cooperation  with  the 
rights  of  their  employees  to  collective  bar- 
gaining may  not  have  been  good.  But  that 
to  not  the  point.  The  courts  rere  provided 
to  prove  that.  The  point  to.  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  acting  under  de- 
batable authority  of  an  unconfirmed  legal 
opinion,  aeized  a  concern  engaged  In  the  re- 
tail sale  of  merchandise,  which  by  common 
Interpretation  could  not  seriously  hinder  or 
advance  the  progress  of  this  war. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  Judicial 
branch  gives  final  interpretation  of  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  admintotered 
by  the  Executive.  Considered  in  Ita  most 
favorable  light,  the  President's  action  to  a 
pag**  directly  out  of  Mein  Kampf  and  In  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  Ideals  for  which 
we  are  supposedly  fighting  on  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent world  battle  fronts. 

Regarding  the  President's  pest  record.  It 
would  be  simple  not  to  expect  that  his  Ill- 
considered  action  was  taken  with  an  eye  to 
the  coming  election  and  its  ii\fluence  on  or- 
ganized lalx)r  and  labor's  considerable  war 
chest.  We  doubt,  however,  if  the  Bot>er- 
mlnded  elements  of  labor  will  regard  It  with 
any  less  degree  of  alarm  than  does  any  other 
group. 

If  the  Republicans  wanted  a  campaign  to- 
Bue,  they  have  one  now.  If  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  in  the  past  3  years  of  war  when 
we  were  faced  with  the  stark  necessity  of  re- 
affirming our  belief  In  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  or 
throwing  down  our  arms  and  accepting  Hit- 
ler's theories  without  a  further  fight,  the 
time  to  now.  If  we  had  never  had  a  reason 
for  denying  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  life  Job 
in  the  White  House,  this  high-handed  action 
has  provided  one  as  has  nothing  else  In  hto 
12  years  as  Chief  Executive. 

Congress  will  be  less  than  dilatory  if  It 
does  not  demand  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  thto  Incident,  and  It  wlU  ex- 
cite contempt  If  it  does  not  support  Ward's 
in  forcing  the  matter  into  the  courts  for  a 
ahow-down  on  whether  or  not  we  are  still  a 
sovereign  people,  or  have  unconsciously  be- 
come the  puppets  of  a  power-himgry  auto- 
crat. 

(From  the  Carroll  County  Independent,  Cen- 
ter Ossipee,  N.  H.,  May  6,  1944) 

AKE  THESE  NO  LIMITATIONS? 

It  to  all  very  hard  for  a  small-town  editor 
to  evaluate  thto  business  of  the  Government 
seizing  Montgomery  Ward. 

Boiling  all  reports  down  to  simplest  terms, 
it  seems  that  the  C.  I.  O.  had  a  contract  with 
Montgomery.    The  contract   ran  out. 

Montgomery  Ward  demanded  an  election 
to  see  whether  their  employees  wanted  to 
aign  up  again  with  the  C.  I.  O.  or  some  other 
union  as  their  bargaining  agent.  The  Gov- 
ernment said  to  sign  with  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
then  hold  the  election.  The  company  re- 
fused to  do  thto.    The  plant  was  selaed  by  the 


Army  and  the  president  set  out  onto  tba 
street  by  the  soldiers. 

It  to  understood  that  a  broad  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Uw  enabling  the  Government  to 
seize  struck  planU  was  used  in  this  case. 
Obviously  the  Government  shoald  have  the 
right  to  seize  a  strike-closed  plant  producing 
war  matertol,  no  matter  whether  or  not  the 
management  to  causing  the  dispute. 

But  thto  new  Inui pretatlon  of  the  toai  to 
that  Montgomery  was  aiding  indirectly  In 
the  war  effort,  and  thus  came  under  the  regu- 
lation. 

If  thto  to  eo,  then  almost  any  law  can  ba 
stretched  In  wartime  to  eover  any  aittiatlon 
that  the  Oovamaaant  wants  to  interfere  In. 
A  country  store  aalllag  ovarails  and  boou  to 
Icggars,  gloves  to  sMpyard  workers,  and  gaso* 
Una  to  lumber  trucks  to  certainly  aiding  tha  . 
war  effort  as  dlreetty,  or  as  indirectly,  aa 
Montgomery  Ward. 

It  to  Impossible  to  sit  baek  up  has*  la  tba 
hUto  of  New  Hampshire  and  aaf  daOaitalir  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  was  far  overdrawn  la 
thU  Interpretation  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 
But  It  to  reasonably  safe  to  guees  that  thto 
to  the  case. 

If  such  broad  intorpretatlons  continue,  then 
It  to  fair  to  ask.  Just  how  long  wUl  we  con- 
tinue to  live  under  our  present  form  of  a 
truly  democratic  government?  Of  necessity, 
the  Government  mtist  have  broad  and  sweep- 
ing powers  In  wartime,  but  there  mvist  be 
some  definite  limitation  upon  even  those 
broad  powers. 

If  there  be  no  such  limitation,  then  no 
man,  no  business,  small  or  big,  can  make  any 
definite  plans  for  the  future.  Obvlotisly,  If 
a  single  official,  or  group  of  officials  can  place 
at  will  most  elastic  Interpretation  of  the  law, 
then  we  will  have  a  government  not  of  law. 
but  of  official  whim  and  desire. 

Simply  because  some  Injustice  may  have 
been  done  In  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  to 
no  reason  for  hair  tearing  and  wild  declara- 
tions that  the  country  has  gone  to  pot.  In- 
justice has  been  done  In  thto  country,  by 
Government,  capital,  and  labor,  and  will  be 
done  again. 

But,  If  a  very  thorough  Investigation  to  not 
made  into  this  matter  and  an  attempt  made 
to  hold  officials  to  strict  accountability  for 
their  Interpretations  of  the  law.  both  now 
and  in  the  future,  then  there  shotild  be  causa 
for  concern. 


The  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  me  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  April  30,  1942: 

Mr.  Woooaurr  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  interested  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
nilnoto  [Mr.  DewetI  had  to  say  about  hto 
personal  experiences  In  Poland.  I  am  re- 
minded of  experiences  I  had  In  that  country 
back  in  the  winter  of  1919-20.  I  was  there 
twice  on  business  connected  with  the  then 
Polish  Government,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  for  myself  the  intelligence  and  the 
determination  with  which  the  Poles  attacked 
the  problem  of  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  that  war-destroyed  country. 

In  order  that  you  may  know  the 
which  extoted  there,  I  need  only  to 
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you  that  Poland  all  down  the  centuries  hM 
constituted  one  at  tbe  great  battlegrounds  of 
all  Europe.  Armtaa  have  fotaght  bacK  and 
forth  acroaa  tbat  eovntry  since  time  began 
almost  ThU  WM  capeeially  true  of  the 
World  War.  Tbe  Germans  and  tbe  Russians 
(OOght  back  and  forth  and  back  and  forth 
menm  Poland  time  after  time.  Whenever 
one  armf  was  driven  from  the  country,  nat- 
vrally  it  took  with  them  cTerytblng  that 
ecmU  be  of  adj  possible  u^ve  to  the  retreating 
tottm.  Ml  that  could  not  be  moved  but 
flMrid  be  used  by  the  suceenful  forces  was 
<|Miroyed.  Conaequentiy.  one  of  tbe  moat 
feSMMfal  fi*^ft  eouatries  I  have  ever  seen 
wm  wmplsMiy  <l«Ptidad  of  farm  stock  of 
every  kind,  of  food,  of  everything  which 
enabled  a  farmer  to  exist.  As  a  resvilt.  when 
riding  from  Paris  to  Warsaw  and  passing 
tbrotigh  what  I  believe  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  agricultiiral  sections  I  have  ever 
■•en.  I  noticed  with  amazement  that  hour 
•ftcr  hour  as  I  rode  through  that  wonderful 
MWntry  X  did  not  see  the  first  sign  of  life. 
MMpt  those  gathered  at  the  railroad  stations 
bopicg  to  secure  transportation  to  some  city, 
witere  tbe  bare  necessities  of  life  could  be 
had. 

When  I  reacbed  Warsaw  I  discovered,  very 
much  to  my  aauHoient.  that  bread  lines  were 
•rerywhere.  One  could  not  walk  a  half  dozen 
blocks  in  any  direction  from  the  center  of 
that  beautiful  city  without  finding  bread 
hnea  with  long  lines  of  half -starved  men, 
women,  and  children  waiting  for  their  dally 
rations. 

I  waa  amawid  then,  as  I  still  am  when  I 
look  back  to  those  days,  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple In  the  bread  lines  were  not  completely 
devoid  of  hope  regardless  of  bow  desperate 
their  situation  was.  It  is  true  that  they  had 
no  BBOoey;  they  had  no  work;  they  had  no 
flood  other  than  that  they  were  waiting  (or, 
but  they  were  not  hopeless.  Why?  Decauss 
Poland  had  been  recreated.  Poland  was  again 
a  land  of  the  free.  Her  people  could  again 
bold  up  tb>ir  heads  and  look  to  the  future 
unafraid.  This  feeling  completely  possessed 
Um  people  of  that  country,  and  as  a  result 
tlMrt  Is  no  example  in  history  where  any 
paople  so  completely  destroyed  economically 
•s  were  they,  who  showed  the  same  determi- 
nation and  tho  smdo  int«Ulf«nce  and  who 
earned  the  saaw  suecesa,  made  tbe  same 
progress  toward  economic  rehabilitation  as 
was  made  by  Poland  following  that  period. 

We.  In  Michigan .  know  something  of  the 
Polish  race.  They  are  a  deeply  patriotic  peo- 
ple. We  are  privileged  to  have  within  our 
borders  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
at  elUaens  of  Polish  extraction.  In  Bay  City, 
ay  iMine  town,  during  the  days  leading  up 
to  o«r  MtiTe  participation  in  World  War  No. 
1,  we  had  a  demonstration  of  the  quality  of 
Polish  patriotism.  In  my  county  t>etween 
20  and  25  percent  of  the  citizens  are  of  Polish 
extraction.  When  the  third  draft  came.  Bay 
County's  quota  for  that  draft  was  only  9  men. 
The  reason  was  tlut  we  had  had  many  hun- 
dreds of  volunteers  prior  to  that  time.  Wben- 
•««r  a  man  volunteered  from  a  county,  that 
county  waa  given  credit  for  that  enlistment 
when  the  succeeding  quotas  were  called  for. 

Tbe  amazing  thing  to  me.  and  to  every- 
one who  knows  of  it.  I  believe.  Is  that  while 
the  dttaens  of  Polish  extraction  constituted 
only  20  or  25  percent  of  tbe  total  population 
of  the  county,  that  30  or  25  percent  had  fur- 
nished 75  percent  of  these  who  bad  volun- 
teered previous  to  that  time.  That  U  a 
record  which  wUl  stand  as  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  patrloUsm  of  the  American  citizens  of 
Polish  extraction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  the  Poles  as  I  do. 
knowing  their  determination  to  live  as  a  free 
nation.  I  prophesy  that  thoaa  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Poles  who  are  now  fighting  In 
the  ranks  of  thoaa  opposed  to  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers wUl  form  a  nticleus  fcrotind  which  Poland 
win  again  rise  and  take  her  proper  place  In 
tha  great  lamily  of  zxatiocs. 


Problent  of  tke  Phys  cgllj  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  Ot  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or    PENNS1  LVANIA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRE8SNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Mt  y  9.  1944 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Ml.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r(  marks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  wish  to  includ;  a  speech  I  made 
last  January  at  a  me  ;tlng  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  physically  Handi- 
capped. 

I  believe  it  will  be  Interesting  to  those 
who  may  read  this  sj  leech  to  know  that 
the  Rules  Committe< 
held  some  hearings 


Resolution  230. 
address. 


of  the  Hoiise  has 
recently  on  House 
which  is  discussed  in  the 


yoi 


1  he 


will 


Mr.  President,  ladies 
a  pleasure  to  be  with 
interested  in  the 
handicapped  and 
to  discuss   with    you 
handicapped   today  an< 
the  future. 

As  for  today,  the  war 
capped   an  unusual 
seem  that  the 
be    sufficient    to   create 
enough  to  unite  full 
But  we  have  not  had 
ployment  of  the 
to  produce  war  materi^ 
capacity  has  encourage  1 
ernment   to  di.scard 
and    reg\ilatlons   which 
handicapped  in  finding 
peacetime    world.      Tbi 
been  employed  in  all 
this  war.  and  by  all 
splandid  account  of 

The  handicapped, 
and  showing  in  their 
to  the  war  effort  that 
they  are  able  to  prodw^ 
they   are   devoted, 
themselves    in    industr  r 
which,  I  believe,  they 
in  the  return  to  peace 

No  accurate  figures 
handicapped  persons 
available,  but  it  is 

000  have  been  put  to 
of  our  greatest  effort 
for  victory. 

The  Civil  Service 
nounced  that  the  Gov 
about    17,000 
years.    In  view  of  the 
pie  who  have  come  Into 
ing  this  time,  it  is  not 
tunlty  has  t>een  grante^ 
to  perform  work  for 

1  hop."!  that  wa  aball 
use  of  our  reaourcea 

Since  coming  to  Con^r^ 
able  to  find  anj^ 
of  our  handicapped 
an  adequate  program. 
I  have  worked  about  a^ 
in  the  Congress  to 
are  available  to  render 
handicapped. 

I  am  told  that  there 
and  a  half  million 
this  country  now  who 
on  December  7.  1B41. 
to  the  twenty-five  mill 
country  at  tbe  time 
are  handicapped.    In 
800.000    persons   added 
handicapped  each  year. 


and  gentlemen,  it  is 

this  evening.     I  am 

problems  of  the  physically 

welcqme  this  opportunity 

situation   of  the 

their  prospects  for 


las  offered  the  handl- 
op  jortunity.    It   would 
humaniiarlan  appeal  should 
an    interest    strong 
public  support  for  aid. 
interest  in  the  em- 
hand  Ic^pped  until  the  need 
to  the  limit  of  our 
Industry  and  Gov- 
m^ny   prejudices,   laws, 
have   hindered    the 
places  in  the  working 
handicapped    have 
mhnner  of  work  during 
rejorts  have  rendered  a 
th«  tnselves. 
gi  Ten  this  opportunity 
aluable  contribution 
hey  are  fine  workers, 
they  are  loyal,  and 
made   a   place   for 
and    In    commerce 
not  lose  altogether 


handicap  ped 


evldeo  :e 
pec  pie 


oti  the  employment  of 

si  ace  Pearl  Harbor  are 

thoi  ight  that  about  400.- 

W(  irk  during  this  period 

tq  produce  the  weapons 

Codimlsslon  recently  an- 

e  nment  had  employed 

during   the   war 

arge  number  of  peo- 

the  Government  dur- 

de&i  that  full  oppor- 

to  the  handicapped 

\4hich  they  are  fitted. 

earn  to  make  k>etter 

thfin  this  indicates. 

s.  I  have  been  un- 

■'that  the  problems 

are  being  met  by 

Although  I  think  that 

diligently  as  anyone 

ditcover  what   agencies 

wvlce  and  aid  to  the 

I  re  approximately  two 

ha  I  idicapped  persons  In 

'  rere  not  handicapped 

1  bey  have  been  added 

on  who  were  In  this 

i  ilMut  one-fifth  of  us 

peacetime  we  had  about 

to   the   rolls   of   the 


During  peacetime  we  had  about  30,000  per- 
sons receiving  aid  under  the  Federal-State 
rehabUitation  laws.  Every  year  over  700.000 
people  becoming  handicapped  were  left  care- 
lessly and  wastefully  and  Inhumanly  outside 
the  aid  of  these  laws.  No  nation  can  waste 
Its  human  lives  In  such  a  prodigal  manner. 
I  understand  that  two  and  a  half  million 
people  have  registered  for  rehabilitation,  and 
that  the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Ssrvlce  has 
handled  about  80.000  cases  In  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  They  have  not  the  machinery 
for  doing  the  job  needed  by  those  who  have 
registered.  They  have  certainly  not  the  ma- 
chinery for  searching  out  the  timid  and  unin- 
formed who  are  in  need  and  who  have  not 
registered. 

We  must  provide  for  treating  those  who 
are  seeking  aid.  and  we  must  provide  for  tbe 
education  of  those  who  do  not  know  that 
they  may  be  helped. 

When  one  sets  about  trying  to  find  aid 
for  handicapped  people  his  task  Is  a  difficult 
one.  If  he  is  diligent,  he  may  discover  that 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  some 
small  phase  of  the  problems  of  the  handi- 
capped, and  that  his  search  must  lead  him 
to  many  agencies  before  he  finds  the  agency 
which  will  perform  that  service  which  la 
needed— he  may  find  as  many  as  17  Federal 
agencies  or.  some  say.  as  niany  as  80.  What 
can  the  poor  handicapped  person  do?  What 
can  the  uninformed  handicapped  person  do? 
He  Is  bound  to  be  confused  and  he  Is  sure  to 
be  bewildered.     I  am. 

There  must  be  one  agency  from  which  han- 
dicapped persons  may  learn  accurately  and 
simply  what  help  they  may  receive  and  what 
opportunities  exist  for  their  rehabilitation 
and  employment. 

We  might  coordinate  the  multitude  of  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  In  something  like  a  bu- 
reau for  the  welfare  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. We  in  Congress  need  to  know  what 
is  being  done  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  general  public  and  the  handicapped  need 
the  efficiency  of  such  an  administration  of 
rehabilitation.  We  cannot  plan  a  world  In 
which  the  second  bill  of  rights  Is  extended 
only  to  able-bodied  citizens.  The  right  to 
a  useful  and  remunerative  Job  in  the  indus- 
tries or  shops  or  farms  or  mines  of  the  Nation 
does  not  belong  to  the  able-bodied  man  more 
than  to  the  handicapped  man,  and  certainly 
the  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health, 
which  our  President  spoke  of  the  other  day, 
should  belong,  first  of  all,  to  those  most  in 
need  of  it — our  handicapped  citizens.  The 
right  to  adequate  protection  from  the  eco- 
nomic fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment,  and  all  the  other  rights 
for  which  we  now  are  paying  with  every  hard- 
fought  battle  and  every  extended  energy  In 
the  war  against  fascism,  belongs  alike  to  tbe 
sick  and  the  well,  to  tbe  able  and  to  the  han- 
dicapped. It  is  time  to  make  a  beginning  to 
insure  that  this  shall  be  an  actuality. 

It  was  with  these  things  in  mind  that  1 
introduced  House  Resolution  230,  which  I 
believe  is  a  sensible  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  think  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  clear. 
It  Is:  '"Reaolved.  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  acting  as  a  whole,  or  by  subcommitee 
©r  subcommittees  appointed  by  the  chairman 
of  said  committee,  is  authorized  and  directed 
( 1 )  to  conduct  thorough  studies  and  investi- 
gation of  the  extent  and  character  of  aid  now 
given  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  agencies  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  (2)  to  study  and  investigate  the 
diffusion  within  the  United  States  of  such 
aid  to  the  physically  handicapped,  (3)  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  all  other  questions  in  rela- 
tion thereto  which  would  al4  the  Congress  In 
any  necessary  remedial  legislation,  etc." 

We  cannot  begin  until  we  know  where  we 
are  in  solving  the  problems  of  our  handi- 
capped and  their  relation  to  our  society.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  is  the  only  orga^- 
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zatlon  equipped  with  sufflcient  power  and 
facilities  to  gather  from  the  many  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  all  the  facts  about 
aid  now  possible  for  the  handicapped.  We 
need  to  know  what  has  been  learned  by  in- 
dustry about  the  employment  of  handicapped 
persona  during  this  war -production  period. 
We  need  to  learn  from  those  social  agencies 
which  have  worked  on  the  problem  Just  what 
sort  of  aid  and  how  much  Is  required  effec- 
tively to  relieve  the  physical,  sociil,  and  eco- 
nomic misery  of  the  handicapped. 

I  believe  that  only  Congress  can  gather  the 
Information  needed  and  develop  from  It  a 
sound  and  progressive  program  which  will 
effectively  bring  back  the  blessings  of  life  to 
the  greatest  poaible  number  of  those  now 
cut  off  from  some  of  those  blessings  because 
they  are  handicapped,  and  because  a  world 
torn  by  wars  and  depressions  and  harried  by 
changes  has  not  taken  the  necessary  action 
to  Insure  their  welfare. 

The  resolution  provides  tor  a  complete  and 
thorough  study  of  all  the  problems  relating 
to  tbe  handicapped  and  their  needs.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  study  of  the  various  types  of 
handicapped— the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard 
of  bearing,  the  cardiaca.  and  amputees,  tbe 
victims  of  tuberculosis  and  injury  and  dis- 
ease and  defects — their  talents  and  abilities. 
Before  the  United  Nations  has  won  the  vic- 
tory, we  shall  with  sorrow  add  the  names  of 
thousands  of  young  men  Injured  in  battle 
to  the  roll  of  the  handicapped.  We  shall  add 
tbousaiKis  more  ooen  and  women  Injxued  In 
our  industrial  plants.  It  Is  imperative  that 
we  begin  the  long  task  of  making  a  place 
In  our  world  for  our  less  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters.  It  Is  only  a  little  less  sacred 
obligation  to  otir  civilian  handicapped. 

I  beUeve  that  we  shall  find  we  can  extend 
tbe  help  of  modern  science  and  medicine, 
and  the  encouragement  of  hiunan  compas- 
sion and  concern,  to  our  handicapped,  and 
that  we  shall  find  that  we.  ourselves,  have 
profited  by  the  addition  to  our  national  life 
of  a  group  of  people  who  bring  us  gifts  of 
great  value.     We  need  the  inspiration  of  the 
courage  of  our  handicapped.     We  need  tbe 
great  works  they  can  perform.    We  need  to 
restore  to  production   this  group  of  people 
who  are  otherwise  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
busy  and  preoccupied  public.     We  need  the 
miracle  of  healing  and  restoring  to  life  and 
rehabiUtatlon  that  U  possible  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  provide  the  agencies.    So  much  has 
been   learned,   and   so   much   more   will   be 
learned.     Let  us  set  about  the  work  of  mak- 
ing this  knowledge  available   to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  it.     I  cannot  foretell  the  mir- 
acles of  science  which  will  come  out  of  the 
work  our  physicians  will  do  dtirlng  this  war 
in  caring  for  the  wounded  and  dying.    But 
I  do  believe  it  likely  that  they  shall  learn 
more  about  curing  ills  than  they  have  ever 
kiu>wn  before.     It  is  our  job  to  see  that  the 
bleaalngs  of  this  knowledge  shall  reach  all 
tlK>se  who  are  In  need  of  them. 

Many  stand  In  need  of  assistance  now, 
an^  many  more  shall  be  added  to  tbe  num- 
ber before  the  war  ends.  The  passage  of 
House  Resolution  230  will  enable  tis  to 
work  for  the  first  time  toward  a  real  method 
of  insuring  to  the  physically  handicapped  of 
this  country  the  place  In  our  national  life 
which  individually  we  all  sincerely  desire 
to  see  open  to  each  one  of  the  handicapped. 
You  will  get  exactly  what  you  fight  for. 
and  nothing  else.  If  there  is  to  be  a  real 
move  forward  In  a  Federal  program  foe  the 
handicapped,  then  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
handicapped,  themselves,  as  chief  prospec- 
tive beneficiaries  of  such  a  program,  must 
unite  and  press  It  forward  to  achievement. 
You  cannot  do  this  by  mere  wishful  think- 
ing. You  must  organize,  you  must  carry  on 
a  perpetual  campaign  of  education,  both  of 
the  public  and  your  own  people.  You  must 
see  that  Congress  is  contto\ially  reminded 
of  ycur  needs. 


When  we  have  discovered  Just  what  need 
exists,  and  Just  what  Is  being  done  to  meet 
the  need.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  surprised  and  appalled  to 
know  Just  how  much  work  remains  to  l>e 
done  before  the  minimum  welfare  of  the 
physically  handicapped  is  insured.  We  shall 
have  to  edticate  ourseives  before  we  shall  be 
able  to  educate  those  of  limited  ability  to 
perfcMin  the  work  they  are  destined  to  do. 

We  shall  have  to  enlarge  our  present  con- 
ception of  what  Is  possible  In  rehabiliUtton, 
once  we  become  reelly  experienced  in  re- 
habilitation So  much  lies  before  us  to  do 
and  to  accomplish.  I  hope  that  we  may 
soon  make  a  real  beginning  by  securing  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  330. 

•I  believe  that  we  shall  win  our  victory 
and  that  we  shall  enter  upon  a  new  era  of 
man's  humanity  to  man.  What  we  propose 
to  begin  when  this  legtrlatlon  Is  enacted 
may,  I  hope,  prove  to  be  fruitful  in  human 
happiness  and  In  human  life. 


Si  Lawrence  RiTer  Ptwer  and  Seaway 
DcTelopmeiit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  very 
able  address  entitled  "St.  Lawrence  Rivw 
Power  and  Seaway  Development,"  deliv- 
ered by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AncKNl.  at  Watertown,  N.  Y..  on  Fri- 
day evening.  May  5.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd. 
as  follows: 

You  people  gathered  here  tonight  are  In- 
augurrtlng  a  campaign  for  a  constructive 
development  which  wUl  be  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  position  which  Amer- 
ica will  hold  In  the  post-war  world  and  which 
may  also  determine  the  extent  of  the  secu- 
rity prosperity,  and  happiness  which  the 
people  of  this  Nation  wlU  possess  In  the 
future. 

For  many,  many  years  It  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  people  living  In  the  Great  Lakes 
industrial  and  agrlcxiltural  empire  that  seme 
day  they  might  have  free  access  to  the  seas 
and  their  rightful  place  In  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

For  many  years  I,  too,  living  In  the  neigh- 
boring State  of  Vermont  from  which  State 
a  great  deal  of  this  great  northern  New  York 
country  was  settled  and  developed,  have 
looked  forward  almost  as  eagerly  as  you  have 
to  the  time  when  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
River  might  be  developed  to  serve  the  needs 
of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  cnxr  neigh- 
boring coimtry — Canada. 

During  all  these  years  I  little  dreamed  that 
the  time  would  ever  come  when  It  would 
fall  to  my  lot  to  introduce  Into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  providing  for  this 
St.  Lawrence  River  development.  That  day 
did  come,  however,  and  on  Septpmber  28.  1943. 
r  introduced  S.  1385,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Iaw- 
rence  Ba.<rfn. 

Briefly,  the  bill  approves  the  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian Governments  on  March  19,  1941. 
Th»s  agreement  provides  for  the  construction 
of  such  works  as  will  furnish  a  27-foot  water- 


way all  the  way  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Siqjerlor  to  the  sea.  This  waterway  will  ac- 
commodate all  but  the  very  largest  ships  of 
our  Navy  and  merchant  marine. 

Since  the  agreement  was  signed,  consider- 
able work.  Including  the  reconstruction  of 
the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  has  been  com- 
pleted as  a  war  necessity. 

The  principal  work  remaining  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion between  New  York  State  and  Ontario. 
The  total  cort  of  all  new  work  will  be  ap- 
proximately M21,000.000— of  which  the 
United  States  will  pay  •2T7,0OO.0OO  and 
Canada  $144,000,000.  The  difference  between 
the  cost  to  the  two  countries  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  In  1926  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
was  entered  Into  tiy  the  United  States  and 
Canada  providing  that  If  one  country  ex- 
pended money  to  Improve  tbe  waterway,  the 
other  would  spend  an  equal  amount.  Canada 
has  spent,  mostly  for  improving  tbe  Welland 
Canal,  some  $140,000,000,  which  we  have  thus 
far  failed  to  match 

Of  the  $277,000,000  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
States,  $93,375,000  will  be  repaid  by  the  State 
of  New  York  over  a  BO-year  period  to  cover 
that  part  of  the  cost  allocated  strictly  to 
power  development.  The  contribution  from 
the  self-liquidating  power  project  in  New 
York  will  thus  reduce  the  net  liability  to  the 
Federal  Treastiry  imder  the  terms  of  the  bill 
to  less  than  $190,000,000. 

There  is  no  question  of  State's  rights  In- 
volved since  the  right  of  New  York  State  and 
Ontario  Province  to  the  power  Is  clearly 
recognized.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  New 
York  would  agree  to  permit  the  sale  of  St. 
Lawrence  power  to  public  and  coperatlve  dis- 
tributors in  other  States. 

The  agreement  also  provides  "for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the  soenic 
beauty  of  the  Niagara  Falls  and  River  and 
for  the  most  beneficial  use  of  the  waters  of 
that  river." 

I  understand  that  such  beneficial  works 
would  be  constructed  at  Niagara  which  would 
permit  the  additional  use  of  5.000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  by  each  country  without 
impairing  in  any  way  the  beauty  of  the  falls. 
Such  works  would  be  of  Inestimable  value 
to  the  cities  of  Niagara  Palls,  Buffalo,  and 
surrounding  territory. 

Introducing  this  bill  was  not  an  Idle 
political  gesture  on  my  part.  I  Intend  to 
do  all  within  my  power  as  a  Memt)er  of  tbe 
Senate  to  see  that  it  becomes  law.  To  enact 
this  bill  Into  law  and  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  the  greatest  natural  resource 
In  all  North  America  will  require  the  con- 
certed effort  of  American  labor.  American 
agriculture,  and  American  industry  and  com- 
merce. To  secure  the  cooperation  and 
earnest  suwxxt  of  aU  these  groups.  It  Is 
necessary  that  they  be  informed  as  to  what 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  develop- 
1  ment  is  and  what  the  effect  will  be  upon 
their  Uvea  and  industries. 

Ever  since  certain  private  Interests  20  years 
ago  failed  to  secure  for  themselves  tbe  right 
to  acquire  the  mighty  power  resources  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  there  has  been  conducted  » 
campaign  which  reached  from  one  end  of 
this  Nation  to  the  other  to  prevent  forever 
the  development  of  this  great  river  unless 
such  development  could  be  made  by  private 
Interests  for  private  profit. 

The  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
have  resorted  to  aU  the  trl<*s  in  the  trcde. 
They  have  told  the  coal  miners  that  the  de- 
velooment  of  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
wouid  ruin  the  coal  Industry.  This  Is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  facts,  as  has  been  amply 
proven  In  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Authority,  where  the  use  of  coal  increased 
I.COO  percent  following  the  development  of 
the  water  resoxirces  of  that  region. 

It  Is  true  that  the  tise  of  coal  nationally 
has  fallen  off  greatly  In  the  lest  two  decades. 
but  in  those  areas  where  public  power  has 
been  developed  the  use  of  coal  has  actuaUy 
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lacrMMd.  Will  an  Increase  of  Industnr  in 
•ajr  State  reduce  the  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed? TbU  claim  U  lo  ridicxiloua  that  it 
would  ;iot  be  worthy  of  attention  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  through  propaganda 
metboda  thcxwtads  of  coal  miners  have  been 
led  to  b«ll«T0  that  coal  mining  really  would 
be  Injijred  by  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  a  great  northeast  industrial  em- 
pire. 

CpponMits  of  the  seaway  have  also  sold 
other  regions  of  the  country,  notably  the 
Atlantic  and  Oulf  coast  ports,  the  idea  that 
an  increase  in  Industry  and  agriculture  re- 
«Ti>tlpg  from  St  Lawrence  power  and  access 
to  th«  aea  would  reduce  the  amount  of  busi- 
IMH  done  by  those  ports. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  ably  exploded  those  false  aaMr- 
tions  but  the  highly  organized  and  financed 
group  cf  aeif-seektng  interosts  have  done 
their  work  well.  Many  people  in  these  sec- 
tions actually  believe  that  New  York  and 
Mew  England  can  only  increase  their  indus- 
try and  commerce  by  taking  it  away  from 
others.  They  cannot  see  that  a  great  Na- 
tloQ-wlde  increiue  in  peacetime  production 
•nd  pwpwity  would  result  in  greater  gains 
for  all.      We  must  make  them  see  this. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  people  might  have 
to  rtMljust  tbeoMlvaa.  but  a  world  where- 
in no  changes  are  made  would  soon  be  a 
stagnant  world. 

It  is  probably  true  that  if  Buffalo  steel 
eould  be  shipped  direct  by  the  seaway  to 
other  markets  that  steel  mills  in  Maryland 
and  elsewhere  woxild  face  new  competition. 
T«t.  the  expansion  of  business  created  by  the 
•Mway  development  would  undoubtedly 
mean  more  bUBtDMi  tar  all. 
The  pnrpoee*  for  developing  the  St.  Law- 
are,  first,  to  provide  an  easier  and  direct 
for  the  flow  of  goods  to  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  to  the  markeu  of  the 
world. 

Secondly,  to  harness  the  greatest  unde- 
veloped water  power  in  North  America. 
The  third  reason  for  authorizing  this  de- 
it  at  an  early  date  is  the  extremely 
It  part  which  It  would  play  in  pro- 
employment  for  a  large  number  of 
dtnrlng   the   poet-war   reconversion 
period   and   permanent  employment  for  an 
e««n  greater  number  in  the  years  ahead. 

Tbe  economic  life  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
ttM  ada^vMjr  of  its  traoeportauon.  This  will 
W  linii  than  erar  at  the  end  of  this  war. 

htiduction  problems  have  largely  been 
aelveo.  but  we  have  made  far  greater  strides 
in  the  production  of  goods  than  we  have  in 
putting  those  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
poople  who  would  uae  them.  Fully  half  of  the 
wholesale  cost  of  many  foods  is  represented 
hf  transportation  charges  alone,  thus  con- 
trtbuttat  to  a  IvMim  of  national  scarcity  and 
vmttutuomamfHton.  So  long  as  a  system  of 
Ity  piwmlla  In  our  country,  we  will  bave 
It  and  undernourished,  under- 
underprlvlleged  people. 

atep  whKh  can  be  taken  to- 
iking  this  land  of  ours  a  land  of  plenty 
la  tba  eatabliahment  of  a  coordinated  trans- 
portattoo  system  which  will  Include  airwayB. 
highways,  railways,  and  waterways.  The 
traatest  unflniahed  link  In  this  ayitem  Is  the 
bottleneck  which  lanAlocks  the  Great  Lakes 
Ifcatn  with  its  4SjMS4NM>  population. 

Onea  lat  the  aaaway  be  completed,  and  the 
praducts  of  farm  and  factory  produced 
thromhoitt  our  Great  Lakes  States  and  Mid- 
west araas  may  be  loaded  on  ships  at  any  of 
tbe  many  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  direct 
ehlpment  to  all  parte  of  the  world.  By  the 
seme  token,  much  of  tbe  goods  and  raw  ma- 
tarlai  Imported  Into  the  Great  Lakea  region 
vrauld  be  brought  direct  to  tbe  harbors  of  our 
Inland  citiee  tnetaad  of  being  unloaded  at 
coastal  ports  and  tnmsported  by  other  mcana 
overland  at  a  caaaMerable  Increase  in  delay 
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fear  that  foreign  boats 
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electricity  in  America 
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1918  this  had  increased 
watt-hours. 

The   war   ended    that 
and  production  of 
It  moat  certainly  did 
creased  still  fturther  to 
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and  then  shot  up  to 
From  then  on  production 
until  in   1939  it  had 
total  of  95,925.000.000 
was  a  slight  drop  during 
years  when  our 
and  then  production 
By  1940  It  bad  reached 
000,000  kilowatt-hours 
figures  available  show 
produced    a    grand 
kilowatt-hours    of 
time  tbe  amount  which 
First  World  War. 
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this  power  will  be 
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close  of  this  war  provided  it  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  people  at  reasonable 
rates. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  electricity  with  each  passing  year 
and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  satura- 
tion point  is  yet  in  sight.  Every  farm,  every 
home,  every  industry  In  America  will  use 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on. 

We  are  entering  the  age  of  non-ferrous- 
metal  production  and  use.  The  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  is  now  measured  In  bil- 
lions of  pounds.  It  requires  10  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  to  produce  a  pound  of 
aluminum. 

Magnesium  has  entered  permanently  Into 
the  field  of  commercial  metal  production  and 
will  be  used  more  and  more  where  the  light- 
ness of  the  metal  used  Is  Important.  We 
have  plenty  of  material  with  which  to  man- 
ufacture magnesium  here  in  this  northeast 
section  if  cheap  electric  power  is  available  In 
quantity. 

The  electric  torch  will  be  used  upon  pub- 
lic works,  shipbuilding  and  construction 
projects  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  before 
the  war.  The  tremendous  chemical  indus- 
try with  its  scientific  advances  necessitated 
by  war  will  continue  as  the  peacetime  servant 
of  the  people. 

Farmers  today  are  using  low-cost  nitrate 
fertilizer  as  a  result  of  new  discoveries 
which  can  only  be  utilized  if  electric  power 
is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Tbe  farmers  of 
America  will  never  willingly  go  (sack  to  the 
days  of  high  priced  nitrogen.  If  perchance 
they  are  forced  to  do  so,  then  they  will  be 
unable  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
In  the  production  of  crops. 

Since  the  war  began,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  farms  in  otu*  north  country  have 
been  equipped  with  electric  milking  ma- 
chines and  water  coolers.  Barns  have  been 
wired  for  lighting.  Only  through  this  In- 
creased use  of  electricity  has  the  American 
farmer  been  able  to  produce  the  enormous 
crops  which  have  been  demanded  of  him. 
During  this  past  year,  in  spite  of  the  scarcity 
of  material,  the  emergency  has  been  so  great 
that  the  War  Production  Board  has  author- 
ized the  extension  of  electricity  to  78,000 
farms  on  the  rural  electrification  systems 
alone.  How  many  mare  farms  have  been 
connected  by  the  private  utilities  I  cannot 
say.  but  the  number  must  be  very  great. 

There  are  still  millions  of  rural  homes  and 
farms  in  America  that  are  not  served  by  elec- 
tric light  and  power.  We  cannot  consider 
our  rural  life  in  America  very  near  perfect  so 
long  as  this  condition  prevails.  Many  coun- 
tries cf  Europe  are  far  ahead  of  us  in  this 
respect.  The  countries  of  South  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  rapidly 
catching  up.  We  must  not  be  content  until 
every  farm  home  in  America  is  equipped  for 
electricity. 

As  I  look  Into  the  future.  I  see  millions  of 
rural  homes  where  farm  families  live  richer 
and  happier  lives  because  of  new  electrical 
appliances.  I  see  electric  hay  dryers  mak- 
ing the  farmer  independent  of  weather  con- 
ditions. I  see  on  every  farm  and  in  every 
village  home  and  even  in  the  apartment 
houses  of  the  cities  quick-freezing  facilities 
and  storage  which  will  tremendously  cut  the 
cost  of  living. 

Farmers  will  be  living  on  fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  meats  of  their  own  production 
the  year  around.  Town  and  city  people  will 
be  buying  food  in  quantity  in  surplus  sen- 
aons  at  low  prices  and  storing  it  to  use  in 
seasons  of  low  supply  and  high  pr.css.  They 
will  use  a  great  amotmt  of  electrical  energy 
in  doing  this. 

There  will  be  no  surplus  of  power  for  long 
after  this  war.  There  may  be  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half  when  consumption  of  electric 
power  will  drop.  Then  history  will  repeat 
Itself  and  consumption  will  become  greater 
than   ever  before.    We  will  need  not  only 
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all  that  Is  being  produced  now,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  must  be  secured  from  new 
sources. 

The  Massena  Dam  will  have  an  annual 
average  output  amounting  to  13.200.000.000 
kilowatt-hours.  In  terms  of  annual  output 
of  electricity,  it  will  be  the  largest  project 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world  and  over  three  times 
as  great  as  the  great  Dnelper  Dam  In  Russia. 
It  is  estimated  that  St.  Lawrence  power  can 
be  delivered  wtlhin  a  200-mlle  radius  for  not 
much  over  2V2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  This 
means  that  It  could  be  sold  at  a  price  sub- 
stantially below  that  which  now  generally 
prevails.  It  would  mean  that  Northeastern 
United  State*  could  offer  to  Industry  equal 
Inducement  with  the  Southern  and  Western 
portions  of  our  country  where  cheap  power 
now  prevails  and  thus  maintain  a  balance 
In  our  national  economy. 

It  would  indeed  mean  that  most  of  the 
companies  distributing  electricity  would 
have  to  lower  their  rates,  but  they  would  sell 
a  great  deal  more.  Experience  in  a  great 
many  sections  has  proven  that  when  electric 
rates  are  lowered,  sales  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  profits  of  the  companies 
usualy  Increase  rather  than  decrease. 

There  has  been  some  attempt  to  spread 
fear  among  the  stockholders  of  utility  com- 
panies that  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  would  Jeopardize  their  investment. 
The  best  answer  to  this  is  tbe  statement  of 
Leo  T.  Crowley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  testifying  before  a  House  com- 
mittee on  July  8.  1941     Mr   Crowley  said: 

"It  has  been  contended  that  the  opening 
of  this  seaway  would  harm  the  railroads  and 
public  utilities  of  the  northeast  section  of 
the  country.  If  this  were  true  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree,  the  security  obligations  of  these 
businesses  would  stiffer  Since  the  banks  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration hold  about  $850,000,000  of  railroad 
security  obligations  and  $625.000X)00  of  public 
utility  security  obligations.  1  coxild  not  sup- 
port this  legislation  if  I  thought  that  the 
railroads  and  public  utiUtiea  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  affected  adversely  Fortunately  the 
evidence  indicates  that  the  great  advantages 
of  opening  up  the  Great  Lakes  to  ocean  trafllc 
will  not  bring  corresponding  harm  to  the 
railways,  and  that  the  energy  developed  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  hurt  the  utilities, 
but  will  rather  fit  Into  the  long-term  growth 
of  our  need  for  power 

"There  Is,  therefore,  little  possibility  that 
the  Investment  character  of  railroad  and 
public  utility  security  obligations  will  be 
harmed  by  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  It  may  well  be  that  their  In- 
vestment quality  will  be  enhanced.  •  •  • 
'It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  eastern  roads  will  be  gainers  rather  than 
losers  on  balance." 

Then  Mr  Crowley  goes  on  to  say: 
"What  I  have  said  relative  to  the  effects 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  on  the  rallroada 
applies  equally  well  to  the  public  utilities. 
The  power  development  will  not  hurt  them 
and  may  indirectly  benefit  them.  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  according  to  pre- 
defense  estimates  some  2,500,000  more  horse- 
power of  energy  will  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  New  York  State  In  the 
next  10  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  American 
share  of  St.  Lawrence  power,  about  1.100,000 
horsepower,  would  provide  less  than  half 
of  this  increase  in  anticipated  demand.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  hydroelectric  development 
at  the  InternaUonal  Rapids  constitutes  no 
competitive  threat  whatever  to  existing  pub- 
lic utilities." 

These  remarks  which  I  have  quoted  are 
not  taken  from  the  speech  of  any  Socialist 
orator,  but  from  the  statement  made  by 
one  of  America's  hardest-headed  business- 
men and  who  Is  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  bank  de- 


posits, a  large  percentage  of  which  are  in- 
vested in  railroad  and  public-utility  hold- 
ings. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  telegram  ad- 
vising me  that  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment was  Indefensible  because  It  would  re- 
quire so  many  men  to  construct  it  and  that 
we  needed  the  men  for  other  purposes. 

This  is  In  line  with  the  testimony  given 
by  opponents  of  the  seaway  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  committee  3  years  ago.  It 
was  maintained  by  opponents  at  that  time 
that  the  seaway  shculd  not  be  constructed 
t>ecause  it  would  require  the  labor  of  so  many 
men. 

War  Department  engineers  estimated  that 
the  project  construction  work  would  require 
the  labor  of  10.000  men  over  a  4-year  period. 
Opponents  claimed  emphatically  that  the 
lO.OCO  men  required  to  do  the  actual  work 
of  construction  was  only  a  starter.  They 
pointed  out  the  thousands  of  men  who  would 
be  required  In  transportation.  In  home  con- 
struction, in  the  manufacture  of  materials, 
in  tbe  dredging  of  harbors  and  other  work 
natiirally  accompanying  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  dam. 

In  fact,  they  Insisted  that  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  require  the 
lat)ors  of  100,000,  80  percent  of  them  skilled 
or  semiskilled,  over  a  4-year  period  They 
objected  to  this  great  development,  they  said, 
because  we  could  not  spare  the  manpower. 

Now  we  are  asking  that  this  great  under- 
taking be  made  a  poet -war  project.  Any 
project  that  will  furnish  employment  for 
100.000  men  over  a  4-year  period  is  going  to 
play  a  mighty  important  part  in  handling 
the  load  of  unemployment  which  inevitably 
follows  war.  Giving  work  to  100.000  men 
means  support  for  a  half-million  people.  It 
means  more  than  that.  It  means  business 
for  railroads:  business  for  the  coal  mines; 
business  for  the  merchants  of  every  town 
In  up-State  New  York.  It  means  business  for 
the  stores  and  manufacturers  of  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Utlca,  and  every  other 
city.  It  means  lightening  the  fear  of  re- 
turning soldiers  that  they  will  have  to  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  seaway  have  themselves  made 
one  of  the  most  potent  arguments  in  favor 
of  its  construction. 

I  have  had  enough  of  W  P.  A.  and  relief 
rolls.  I  have  had  enough  of  "make  work" 
projects  and  their  humiliating  environment. 
There  is  enough  work  in  America  that  ought 
to  be  done  to  give  every  returning  service- 
man an  honest  Job.  If  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way development  will  use  the  services  of 
100,000  skilled  and  semiskilled  workmen  over 
a  4-year  period,  it  will  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
most  important  public  works  that  can  be 
undertaken. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  for 
more  than  the  reason  that  100,000  men  may 
be  employed  because  of  its  construction.  It 
virill  be  more  important  because  when  its 
navigation  and  power  facilities  are  com- 
pleted it  will  contribute  to  the  employment 
and  prosperity  of  every  town  and  city  in  this 
great  north  country  and  contribute  perma- 
nently to  the  battle  against  unemployment. 
Some  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  devel- 
opment take  the  position  that  providing 
benefits  for  most  of  the  people  can  only  be 
done  by  depriving  others  of  what  they  con- 
sider rightly  theirs.  They  Ignore  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  growing  nation. 

The  very  fact  that  the  electrical  output  of 
the  United  States  has  Increased  from  14,000.- 
000.000  kilowatt-hours  in  1914  to  220.000.000.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  In  1943  ahotild  convince 
anyone  that  our  economic  life  is  not  static. 
It  Is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  the  "average  tons  of  freight  orig- 
inating in  the  decade  of  1950  will  probably  be 
between  242,000,000  and  874,000,000  greater 
than  the  average  of  1930-39.  The  10.000,000 
tons  of  additional  American  trafllc  which  may 


use  the  St.  Lawrence  at  maxlmiun  utilization 
would  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  expected 
Increase  in  railroad  activity." 

This  estimate  of  the  increase  In  freight  ton- 
nage was  made  in  1940.  Since  that  time  we 
have  engaged  In  the  greatest  war  in  history. 
American  sei-vicemen,  American  ships,  Ameri- 
can corporations,  American  Government  rep- 
resentatives are  distributed  over  every  psrt 
of  this  globe  today. 

The  tremendous  Increase  In  shipping  and 
In  air  transportation  Is  opening  a  new  era 
in  world  commerce.  International  commerce 
will  be  the  world's  greatest  industry  after  the 
war.  Production  of  American  farms  and  fac- 
tories will  find  its  way  to  every  country  on 
the  globe  and  the  raw  materials  and  goods 
from  those  countries  will  t>e  received  by  us 
In  return.  The  imagination  cannot  com- 
prehend the  extent  of  the  increase  in  world 
commerce  which  is  coming.  We  must  be 
ready  for  it. 

Much  of  the  commerce  of  other  lands  will 
originate  on  inland  waterways,  or  be  loaded 
directly  on  ocean-going  vessels.  Five- sixths 
of  the  earth's  area  is  covered  with  water. 
For  the  most  part,  the  world's  commerce  will 
be  water-borne,  although  most  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  and  enormous  quantities  of 
perishable  goods  will  be  transported  by  air. 
It  will  be  a  highly  competitive  world,  too. 
If  we  arc  to  maintain  the  standard  of  living 
rhich  Americans  en.loy  now.  we  must  meet 
that  competition. 

Transportation  and  power  will  be  vital  fac- 
tors In  meeting  It.  Transportation  must  be 
both  cheap  and  adequate  Manpower  must 
be  complemented  with  electric  power  if  the 
high  wage  level  of  American  industry  Is  to 
continue. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  contribute 
materially  to  both  these  factors.  It  will  be 
almost  Indispensable.  We  have  every  right 
to  demand  that  authorization  for  its  con- 
struction be  granted  by  Congress  now. 


The  Great  Ukes-St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  Uegislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials having  to  do  with  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  Caledonian-Record,  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt.,  on  May  5  and  6  of  this 
year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Pt.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian- 
Record  of  May  5,  19441 

AIKCN    AMD    THE    SEAWAT 

Pending  in  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  is  the  bill  of  Vermont's  Junior 
Senator,  Geoboe  D.  Aiken,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  and  power  works  in  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  for  the  completion  of  a  deep  water- 
way whereby  grain  and  other  products  of  the 
Plains  States  could  be  shipped  directly  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Alleged  by  Its  backers  to  be  the  last  great 
national  resource  left  on  the  North  Amerlcaa 
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oonUiwnt  and  eompantbU  In  Importance 
with  the  Puiama  Cenal.  the  St.  Lawrence 
•eaway  project  omtIU  the  consideration  and 
study  of  all  Vennonter*. 

Prom  a  political  sundpolnt  the  project  la 
of  aignlflcaace.  In  lending  bis  active 
;  ta  praoKitlon  of  the  vast  undertaJUng 
HaaalaC  the  watexa  of  the  St.  Law- 
•snator  Ajocsh  baa  been  cbarged  with 
JaeoiMlMency.  How,  It  Is  argued,  can  be  sup- 
port the  St.  Lawrence  and  at  tbe  same  time 
oppose  the  Dummerston  project  In  tbe  West 
River  Valley  of  Vermont?  Do  not  both  In- 
volve the  use  of  navigable  streams  for  the 
purpoae  of  ooostructing  hydroelectric  plants 
luuler  public  ownership? 

Senator  Aixkn  expresses  the  belief  that  his 
attitude  is  consistent,  logical,  and  that  his 
acuon  In  introducing  a  bill  to  harness  the 
vmUn  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  in  the  best  In- 
tcraats  of  tbe  people  of  Vermont. 

Before  an  analysis  of  the  views  of  the  junior 
Senator  is  presented,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint our  readers  with  the  highlights  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project — an  under- 
uking  national  in  scope  and  of  economic 
import  to  the  heaviest  populated  areas  of 
this  country. 

In  March  of  1941  at  Ottawa,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  and  the  government  of 
Canada  signed  a  pact  known  as  tbe  Oreat 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Agreement.  This  agree- 
ment included  two  projects.  The  first  objec- 
tive called  for  tbe  construction  of  a  dam 
tbe  St  Lawrence  River,  probably  at 
I.  N.  Y. — a  dam  which  would  develop 
1.100.000  horsepower  of  electricity  within  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  United  States. 

As  a  ^art  of  the  project  Ls  the  authorization 
for  a  deep-water  canal  and  locks  to  by-pass 
the  dam.  Once  constructed.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  ocean-going  ships  to  dock  at  Buffalo. 
Chicago.  Cleveland.  Dulutb  or  any  other 
Great  Lakes  port. 

Under  normal  conditions,  about  3^  years 
would  be  rt<)ulred  to  build  the  dam.  Total 
coat  of  the  project  to  the  United  States  has 
kMB  estimated  at  $256,170,000.  Senator 
Anmr's  bill  (S.  1386)  calls  for  congressional 
appfoval  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  two 
governments  In  1941  and  for  immediate  con- 
struction of  works  allocated  to  the  United 
States.  It  further  provides  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  an  agreement  with  the  power  author- 
ity or  the  8Ute  of  New  York  to  result  in  a 
to  this  authority  of  the  power  facll- 
at  the  proposed  dam  upon  payment  of 
the  sum  of  $93,375,000  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  Aiken  bill  specifically  includes  pro- 
Tkloae  aaaiolng  a  "widespread  equitable  dls- 
trlbotlaB  of  tlM  power  to  public  agencies  in 
other  States,  including  municipalities,  pub- 
lic-power districts  and  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives with  economic  transmission  dis- 
Unces.     •     •     ••• 

With  this  as  a  background,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  oonalder  In  tomorrow's  issue  the 
particular  effect  of  this  vast  internal  improve- 
ment upon  the  Oox'emmenfs  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  Senator  AncxN'a  reasons  for 
adToeatlng  the  St.  Lawrence  project  while 
OHWllH  the  ravaging  of  farms  and  village 
prapertlea  by  the  construction  of  a  Govern- 
ment power  project  in  the  West  River  Valley 
of  Vermont. 

IProm  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian- 
Record  of  May  6.  1M4| 
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In  yesterday's  issue  we  outlined  the  most 
Important  details  of  the  bill  Introduced  into 
tbe  Ooogreas  by  Vermont's  Senator  Oioacs 
D.  AixsM  for  the  approval  of  the  Oreat  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  agreement  and  for  the  Imme- 
lUaU  eonstructioi  of  power  facilities  of  the 
•t.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 

la  tha  Senator  inconsistent  in  lending  his 
tup^pon  to  this  vast  public-ownership  project 
while  opposing  the  construction  of  a  Govern- 
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ment  power  dam  In 
of  Vermont? 

Senator  Aikzn  denies 
consistency.     On  the 
asserts  that  only 
at  St.  Lawrence  Rive ' 
decreased  presstire   to 
flood  the  valleys  of 

The  Senator  bases 
of  more  and  lower 
he  is  supported  by 
in  the  next  decade  thi 
trial  area  is  going  to 
power   than   is   now 
through    lesser 
present  and  prospectlfre 
in  defense  activity,  it 
State  alone  will  require 
000  horsepower  of 
sequence,  more  and 
to  bear  to  construct 
Connecticut  River  in 

In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  these  dams 
serious  damage  to 
State.     In  other 
Vermont's  future  pr^ 
the  benefits  received, 
he  places  the  propose  1 
in  the  West  River 
points  out  that 
moved  into  this  valle 
the  development  was 
erated  pace  at  the 
will  be  resumed  when 
valley  is  flooded,  the 
for  future  residential, 
trial  development. 

Without    minimizing 
control  dams 
entirely  different  basis , 
that  one  sure  way  to 
power  dams  in  the 
to  provide  cheap  pow^ 
east  is  to  hold  its 
South  and  West  is 
vast  8t.  Lawrence 
Ueved    that    St 
delivered  within  a 
of  Burlington   and 
mills  per  kilowatt 
Include  all  of  Vermont 
in  the  southeastern 
more  than  a'i'  mills 
be  doubted  that  elec 
waterpower   available 
distributed  at  such  a 

Nor  does  Senator 
tance  to  Vermont 
project  on  the  St. 
gross  reduction  In 
costs  on  bulk  cargoes 
of  the  world,  it  is 
aaving  on  the  cost  of 
era  would  equal  92  pe 
total  saving  of  nearly 

The  Senator  believei 
development  would 
agricultural  enterprise 
em   States   and   brln 
increase  in  the  area 

Pointing  to  the  not 
spcmeorahlp.   for   the 
sienator  Aikkh  calls 
that  the  project  cannot 
to  as  President  Rooe< 
velopment  was  first  u 
in  hla  annual  messa^ 
1033.     The  chairman 
CommlSEion  in  the 
was  none  other  than 
continued  to  work  fo 
became  President. 

Aiken's  sponsorship 
dicates  his  Intense 
rence  development. 
ing  convinced  that  thi 
ing  a  further  exodus 
Northeast  after  the 
tlon  of  the  project.    H< 
rence  power  would 
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the  development 
power  will  there  be 
construct  dams  and 
Vermont. 
Ills  thesis  on  the  need 
power,  and  In  this 
which  assert  that 
whole  eastern  Indus- 
rcfjulre  a  great  deal  more 
vallable   or   in   sight 
Apart    from 
demand  originating 
Ls  said  that  New  York 
an  additional  2,500,- 
energy.     In  con- 
pressure  Is  brought 
tower  dams  across  the 
rermont. 

the  Vermont  Senator, 

can  be  built  without 
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the  damages  to 
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In  the  latter  category 
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the   need   of   flood- 
ed at  intervals  on  an 
the  Senator  contends 
elieve  the  pressure  for 
C  Dnnecticut  Valley  and 
needed  if  the  North- 
with  areas  of  the 
development  of   the 
project.    It  Is  be- 
power   could   be 
to  include  the  cities 
Albans  for   about  2 
within  a  radius  to 
except  a  few  towns 
of  the  State  for  not 
per  kilowatt.    It  la  to 
riclty  developed  from 
in  Vermont  could   be 
ow  cost. 

slight  the  Impor- 
of  a  navigation 
River.     With  a 
unloading  and  reloading 
destined  to  all  parts 
that  the  average 
^In  to  Vermont  farm- 
ton — amounting  to  a 
million  dollars  a  year, 
that  the  St.  Lawrence 
stimulate  industrial  and 
in  all  the  Northeast- 
about  a  population 

partisan  character  of 

St.   Lawrence   project, 

attention  to   the  fact 

properly  be  referred 

e^elt's  "baliy."    The  de- 

by  Calvin  Coolidge 

to  the  Congress  in 

of   the  St.   Lawrence 

C{)Olidge  administration 

Herbert  Hoover  who 

the  project  after  he 


coimtry  to  compete  on  even  terms  with  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  now  having  ad- 
vantages in  power  costs  and  that  unless  this 
source  of  power  now  running  unharnessed  to 
the  sea  Is  utilized,  the  pressure  to  construct 
power  dams  and  flood  Vermont  valleys  will 
steadily  increase. 

We  believe  that  the  views  presented  by 
Vermont's  able  and  conscientious  legislator 
are  logical  and  not  subject  to  the  charge  of 
Inconsistency.  We  believe  that  irrespective 
of  the  outcome  of  the  pending  legislation  for 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  in  the  face  of  known  oppo- 
sition, OzoaGS  Aikzn  will  pursue  a  course 
constantly  characterized  by  an  Integrity  of 
purpoae  and  primary  regard  for  tbe  best 
interests  of  tbe  people  of  Vermont. 
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Return  to  the  Fanns  of  Serricemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOXTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  many  plans 
have  been  formed  with  respect  to  the 
opportunities  to  be  afforded  servicemen 
when  the  war  shall  have  ended,  and  nat- 
urally the  Senate  would  be  much  inter- 
ested in  what  was  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  servicemen  themselves  with 
respect  to  after-war  plans.  The  Greater 
North  Dakota  Association  has  made  a 
comprehensive  survey  to  ascertain  the 
wishes  of  men  from  North  Dakota  who 
are  in  the  service,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  release  on  this  survey, 
under  the  head  "Servicemen  want  to 
buy  North  Dakota  farms,"  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxRvicxMZN  Want  To  Btrr  NotTH  Dakota 
FAaus 

According  to  next  of  kin,  88  percent  of  the 
men  who  went  to  war  from  niral  North  Da- 
kota want  to  rettim  to  a  farm  in  this  State. 

This  statement  is  backed  by  figures  of  a 
State-wide  survey  which  has  extended 
through  42  of  the  53  counties,  with  answers 
tabulated  from  6.285  North  Dakota  farm  boys 
now  fighting  on  the  seven  seas,  several  con- 
tinents, and  in  the  stratosphere. 

The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Greater  North 
Dakota  Association,  is  attracting  attention  of 
post-war  planning  organizations  in  several 
other  States,  where,  it  is  indicated,  the  North 
Dakota  plan  will  be  Inaugurated. 

Perhaps  this  finding  is  not  so  surprising 
when  it  is  considered  that  5,039  servicemen, 
or  more  than  80  percent  of  those  reported 
upon,  were  engaged  In  farming  when  called 
to  the  colors.  Yes;  and  1.575  of  these  boys 
were  operating  on  their  own  before  the  war 
uprooted  them  from  the  soil. 

Today,  mothers,  fathers,  brothers  have  re- 
ported in  reply  to  questionnaires  that  6,523 
indicate  a  desire  to  return  to  farms  in  their 
home  communities.  It  is  significpnt  that 
this  is  88  percent  of  the  total  ntunber  re- 
porting. 

Parents  may  be  prejudiced,  and  heartsick 
wishes  may  have  fathered,  or  mothered  the 
opinion,  but  certainly  figures  gathered  by 
township  reporters  in  T79  townships  do  indi- 
cate a  real  love  of  the  State  which  in  1&43 


was  first  in  production  of  wheat  in  the  Na- 
tion, produced  a  half  billion  in  new  wealth, 
and  bought  moat  War  bonds  per  capita. 

A  number  of  the  younger  men  want  to 
complete  school  or  attend  college.  Some 
17  percent  have  no  plans  formulated 

However,  the  fact  that  the  average  savings 
of  the  men,  the  resources  they  have  In  cash, 
real  estate,  and  War  bonds,  was  $1,050  for 
each  of  tbe  6,235.  As  in  more  peaceful  pur- 
suits, some  have  not  laid  up  a  dollar,  while 
savings  run  to  $10,000  for  certain  indi- 
viduals. 

The  survey  was  made  at  the  request  of  a 
State-wide  farmland  fact-finding  conference 
held  in  Pargo,  Pebruary  11. 

At  this  meeting  a  committee  was  named 
consisting  of  B.  E.  Groom,  G.  N.  D.  A.  sec- 
retary; Rt.  Rev.  William  T.  Mulloy;  Bradley 

C.  Marks,  president  of  the  National  A.  O.  U. 
W.;  Roy  Johnson,  Casselton  farmer,  and 
Harry  Schnell,  Fargo  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance broker.     This  committee  asked  O.  N. 

D.  A.  to  use  Ita  State  organization  to  con- 
duct a  survey  to  determine  if  North  Dakota 
farm  boys  now  in  the  service  desired  to  farm 
In  this  State  after  victory. 

oaAss  aooT  axpoar 

Q.  N.  D.  A.  called  upon  each  of  its  53 
county  directors  to  work  with  the  county 
auditor  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  In  appointing  a  reporter  for 
each  rural  township,  to  call  on  near  rela- 
tives of  men  In  the  service  to  secure  answers 
to  a  questionnaire. 

Tbe  answers  from  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  townships  In  the  State  reported 
on  6,285  servicemen,  of  whom  1,300  were 
married. 

REALLT   want  TAMUB 

Rather  remarkable  U  the  fact  that  8,393, 
or  61  percent,  want  to  buy  farms,  while  2,130, 
or  39  percent,  desire  to  farm  but  feel  they 
would  like  to  start  as  renters.  And  945,  or 
17  percent,  own  stock  and  farm  equipment. 
Tbe  report  shows  that  675  men  now  own 
farm  homes. 

While  4,874  servicemen  are  Indicated  as  de- 
siring to  practice  mixed  farming,  608  prefer 
power  farming,  not  a  surprising  situation  for 
men  familiar  with  mass  production  methods 
in  North  Dakota,  which  fitted  them  especially 
for  modem  mechanized  war.  Only  40  were 
listed  as  preferring  dairy  farming,  but  few 
will  have  dairy  herds  at  hand  when  they  take 
off  their  uniforms.  The  fact  that  but  40  plan 
to  engage  in  dairy  farming  should  not  be 
misconstrued  as  a  lack  of  Interest  in  dairying, 
for  4,874  returning  servicemen  plan  to  do 
mixed  farming,  in  which  dairying  has  ever 
been  an  important  factor.  But  It  will  take 
time  for  either  a  buyer  or  renter  to  build  a 
dairy  herd  and  grow  into  the  business. 

When  the  survey  was  started  It  was  hoped 
it  might  be  completed  in  time  to  give  com- 
plete Information  to  tbe  special  session  of 
the  legislature.  Deep  snow  Interfered  In  some 
sections,  and  the  canvass  was  delayed  by 
sickness  and  absences  in  others. 

"However,"  Secretary  Groom  says,  "we  feel 
we  have  a  remarkably  accurate  cross-section 
picture  of  the  entire  State.  The  percentage 
of  later  reports  indicate  that  there  would  be 
little  change,  except  the  Increase  in  totals. 
If  we  bad  a  check  on  every  single  serviceman 
in  the  State." 

LioisLATuaa  xxPRXssEs  thanks 

The  North  Dakota  Legislature  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  survey  as  a 
service  to  the  State. 

"The  contribution  the  Greater  North  Da- 
kota Association  Is  making  through  ftirnish- 
ing  this  reliable  statistical  data  upon  which 
to  build  our  future  land  policy  for  the  re- 
turned soldier  is  one  of  Inestimable  value," 
Gov.  John  Moses  declared. 

And  Governor  Moses  signed  a  bill  passed 
by  the  sperial  session  under  which  State  de- 
ptrtmcnts  and  pollllcal  subdivisions  are  re- 


quired to  retain  farm  land  owned  for  rettim- 
ing  servicemen  until  July  1,  1946,  or  tmtll 
after  the  regular  legislative  session  has  been 
able  to  adopt  a  more  comprehensive  land-for- 
veterans  program. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Rettims  are  still  coming  to  the  office  of 
G.  N.  D.  A.,  where  they  are  tabulated  like 
election  returns,  showing  the  status  by 
townships  and  coimtlea  and  the  total  for  the 
State. 

"Newspapers  in  each  county  have  been 
given  individual  county  returns  to  date," 
Groom  says,  "and  when  complete  figures 
have  been  secured  we  will  have  a  record 
which  It  is  felt  will  be  of  special  value  to 
the  regular  session  of  the  leglsluture  which 
will  meet  next  January  to  make  plans  to 
aid  returning  soldiers.  It  will  aid  varlotis 
communities  In  post-war  plans." 

Groom  reports  great  interest  in  the  stir- 
vey.  Post-war  planning  organizations  of  sev- 
eral States  have  written  for  the  question- 
naire, and  for  the  printed  forms  used  in  the 
tabulations.  It  appears  the  G.  N.  D.  A.  plan 
will  form  tbe  framework  for  at  least  three 
other  States  seeking  information  as  to  the 
desires  of  the  returning  serviceman. 

cANvaaa  noiTax  totals 

Below  is  a  summary  of  the  North  Dakota 
survey: 

1.  Number  of  married  men,  1,300. 

2.  Number  of  single  men,  4.985. 

8.  Number  on  farms  when  called,  5.039. 

4.  Number  farming  on  own  account  when 
called,  1,675. 

6.  Number  wanting  to  farm  when  dis- 
charged, 6,523. 

6.  Number  who  prefer  mixed  farming.  4,874. 

7.  Ntimber  who  prefer  power  farming.  609. 

8.  Number  who  prefer  dairy  farming,-  40. 

9.  Number  who  own  land,  676. 

10.  Number  having  no  land,  4,847. 

11.  Number  having  some  stock  and  equip- 
ment, 1,554. 

12.  Niuaber  having  no  sto<A  or  equipment, 
8,969. 

13.  Number  having  plans  made  for  farming 
when  discharged,  945. 

14.  Nimiber  wanting  to  buy  land.  8393. 
16.  Number  wanting  to  rent,  2,130. 

16.  Number  wanting  land  with  buildings, 
4,604. 

17.  Resources:  Cash,  bonds,  real  estate- 
average  per  man,  $1,050. 


The  United  States  Houtinf  Act  and  Its 
Operations 
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HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  10.  194i 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Ricord,  I  include  a  speech  I  delivered 
before  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  of  the  United  States,  May  9. 
1944,  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

In  1939  I  made  a  rather  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act.  You  wiU  recall  that  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  came  to  Congress 
at  that  time  with  a  request  for  an  authoriza- 
tion to  Issue  additional  obligations  to  the 
amount  of  $800,000,000.  The  additional  au- 
thorization requested  would  have  brought  the 
total  authorizations  up  to  $1,600,000,000. 


It  asked  for  a  change  in  the  Hbuslng  Act 
providing  for  annual  contributions  aggre- 
gating not  more  than  $45,000,000  per  annum 
In  addition  to  the  contracts  theretofore  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States  housing  Act. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  did  intensive  lob- 
bying In  Congress  to  Induce  the  acceptance  of 
its  request,  it  failed  in  that  endeavor. 
Though  its  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  de- 
feated in  the  lower  House  by  a  decialve 
majority. 

We  might  review  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  that  were  brought  out  in  that 
analysis.  The  propaganda  put  out  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Straus.  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  was  that : 

"Ours  is  a  decentralized  prograrn  in  which 
the  rerponslblllty  for  carrying  out  housing 
programs  rests  not  with  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Authority  but  with  the  communities 
themselves.  •  •  •  xhe  United  States 
Housing  Authority  program  Is  entirely  tie- 
centralized.  The  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority cannot  turn  a  single  spadelul  of  dirt 
or  lay  a  single  brick.  It  Is  purely  a  finan- 
cial assistance  agency,  which  makes  loans  and 
subsides  to  local  public-housing  autborltiea." 
This  was  shown  to  be  completely  false.  In- 
stead, that  program  is  In  every  sense  a  Fed- 
eral program  and  completely  centralized  m 
Washington. 

Tbe  United  States  Housing  Authority  in- 
8tlgat.ed  the  enactment  of  laws  to  set  up 
State  housing  bodies,  and  further  instigated 
the  State  legislatures  to  pass  enabling  acts 
to  create  the  so-called  local  bousing  author- 
ities. In  fact,  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  inltiatea,  directs,  and  maintains 
complete  control  over  every  act  relating  to 
the  development  of  the  housing  project  down 
to  and  Including  a  requirement  that  the 
rents  of  the  occupanta  of  the  dwelling  units 
must  have  Its  approval  before  they  can  be 
put  into  effect. 

I  followed  the  operations  of  this  public- 
housing  scheme  very  closely  when  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1938  to  locate  one  of  its  projects 
in  the  city  of  Marion,  Ohio,  my  home  town. 
I  was  mayor  of  Marlon  at  the  time  that  took 
place.  Marion  residents  one  evening  picked 
up  their  dally  newspapers  and  read  in  large 
headlines  that  Marion  had  been  granted  a 
million  dollars  by  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  for  the  building  of  a  Federal  hous- 
ing project.  Diligent  search  and  Inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  there  had  not  been  even 
the  slightest  demand  on  the  part  of  any- 
body in  Marlon  for  any  Federal-hotising  proj- 
ect. It  was  an  election  year  and  It  bad  be- 
come generally  known  that  I  might  be  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  I  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge and  began  informing  our  citizens  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  Federal  propcsal.  Our 
city  council  not  only  refused  to  pass  enabling 
legislation  for  the  building  of  the  project 
but  it  actually  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  city  of  Marion  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  propoaal. 

Armed  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  ten- 
tatively drove  its  stakes  setting  off  an  area 
in  the  city  of  Marion  for  the  location  of  its 
proposed  housing  project.  Tbe  residents  of 
that  area  were  given  to  understand  that  they 
might  at  any  moment  be  driven  cut  of  their 
homes  onto  the  streets  to  make  room  for 
the  project. 

Opposition  developed  by  tbe  families  in  the 
area  against  the  proposed  action  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Authority  in  trying  to  foist  lU 
will  upon  them.  On  one  of  the  streets  within 
the  area  selected  for  the  location  of  the 
project  65  percent  of  the  famUies  owned  their 
homes  free  of  debt.  I  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  many  of  the  families 
living  in  that  area,  having  attended  many  of 
them  at  their  bedsides  in  cases  of  illneas  and 
having  assisted  many  of  their  mothers  m 
bringing  their  babies  into  the  world.    So  far 
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m  I  could  Me.  the  moral  character  at  the  peo- 
ple llTtng  in  that  area  compared  favorably 
with  that  of  tboaa  Uvlng  tn  any  other  area  of 
coBparabl*  tlaa  in  the  city.  Some  of  the 
iMnMB  they  Uved  In  were  not  of  the  most 
dcalnble  kind,  but  by  no  possible  stretch  of 
the  Imagination  could  the  area  be  considered 
aa  a  alum  area  or  the  famlliet  living  in  It  as 
■Ittro  direUers. 

Think  of  the  people  living  In  that  section 
picking  up  their  dally  newapaper  one  eve- 
ning and  finding  themaelvaa  referred  to  as 
mtnmk  «|«iiltn.  Further,  that  a  slum  sxirvey 
for  Mactoa  fllad  with  the  State  board  showed 
that  social  diseases  of  various  forms  were 
found  In  that  area,  and  that  desirable  tenants 
had  gtaduaUy  withdrawn  from  there  until  a 
low  daas  of  occupants  had  almost  desuoycd 
the  Uvablllty  of  the  stmcturet  and  that— 

"Among  the  oommenta  made  in  the  intro- 
duction to  tha  survey  were  that  •  •  • 
pataona  at*  Itvtaf  MLtm  ilae«ai  levela  In  re- 
gard to  ■anilnMon  and  moral  environment. 

•  •  •  A  low  sUndard  of  living  has  be^n 
eontlnulng  for  many  years  •  •  •  and 
will.  Without  a  doubt,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
city  and  community  In  general  unless  action 
U  taken." 

Whan  tha  paraona  who  ware  raqwnsible  for 
tbnt  mallclooi  attack  were  driven  by  a  seU- 
respecting  and  righteously  Indignant  people 
tnte  an  indefensible  position,  wh^t  do  you 
suppuae  they  said?  K-xactly  what  waa  to  be 
expected :  "We  juat  followed  insvnrtlons  from 
WieMngton." 

Not  only  were  the  people  In  the  area  af- 
■tocted  opposed  to  the  housing  project  but 
also  the  dtlaana  of  the  community  in  gen- 
eral. Maes  meetinga  were  held  to  pro- 
test against  It.  At  the  seme  time  agents  of 
the  United  Sutes  Housing  Authority  were 
woriung  eecretlvcly  to  overcome  the  opposi- 
tion and  propagandizing  our  people  with 
their  stock  In  trade,  namely,  falsehoods  and 
deceptions. 

Then  the  State  housing  board  stepped  Into 
the  plcttire,  at  the  instigation  no  doubt  of 
Ita  creator,  the  United  Sutes  Housing  Au- 
thority. Using  the  high-handed  and  dicta- 
torial procedure  that  is  natural  to  this  Fed- 
cral-bauetng  acheme.  the  State  board  ordered 
a  pubUe  hearing  to  l>e  held  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  Marlon  should  or  should  not  have 

•  Federal  housing  project.  Then  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "authority"  became  ap- 
parent. Citizens  of  Marion  were  to  learn 
that  it  waa  not  up  to  them  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  should  have  a  Federal 
bousing  project.  The  State  housing  board 
gave  ua  to  underetand  that  It  and  not  we 
would  decide  that  question. 

A  group  of  repreaentatlve  citizens  of 
Marlon  attended  that  hearing  to  protest 
agalnat  the  project.  Another  group,  headed 
by  the  local  agent  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  also  attended  and  urged  the 
building  of  the  project.  The  State  houslcg 
board  was  very  partial  to  the  group  favoring 
the  project  and  extended  to  them  every 
and  conaideration.  On  the  other 
tbe  board  treated  with  contempt  the 
of  thoee  of  us  who  were  opposing  the 
:  proposal,  heckled  and  cut  us  off  time 
and  again. 

Well,  the  long  and  short  of  It  all  was  that 
tbe  United  Statee  Housing  Authority  did  not 
cooetruct  one  of  lu  projecta  in  the  city  of 
Marlon.  Ohio.  Political  calculations  went 
•wry  eome where. 

One  at  the  deceptlona  that  is  deliberately 
IbMend  by  the  public  bouatng  "<wrt«i«  is 
that  local  housing  authorltlee  are  Independ- 
ent bodlee.  that  they  arise  out  of  local  de- 
mand, that  they  are  primarily  responsible 
to  tbe  communities  In  which  they  ara  lo- 
•■fted.  etc.  Tbe  fact  is  that  local  housing 
kodMa  ara  nothing  but  dummies  of  the 
United  Statea  Housing  Authority.  The  trust 
Indenture  that  secures  the  bonds  sold  to 
local  banks  to  raiae  what  is  erroueoxisly  called 
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the  local  contribution 
cost  leaves  no  doubt 
the  local  housing  project 
authority  is  by  law 
community  in  which 
thing  pertaining  to  th( 
law  of  me  State  of  OhI  3 
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subject,  provides  that 
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States    Government 
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The  United  States 
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for  the  development 
ects  nor  d<3es  the 
interest  on  their  capitil 
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Federal  Government 
the  capital  cost  of  all 
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the  deception  that  th 
being    financed    by 
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ception.    In  that  ana 
annual  Federal  con 
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upon  which  my 
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was  then. 
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rently  operated  as 
Ave  low-rent  projecta 
to  war  housing.    On« 
five    war-housing 
under  Public  Act 
ment  to  the  United 
Annual     Federal 
needed  in  the  year 
projecta  and  the  45 
ferred  to  war  use. 
tlons  have  been 
the  Public  Act  671 
them  may  need 
of  the  fiscal  year 
contributions  that 
1944  on  tbe  837  low 
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notwithstanding,  the 
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:943,  the  Federal  Public 
completed  the  con- 
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low -rent  projects  transferred  to  war  use  aver- 
age 2.2  percent  of  their  development  cost. 

The  projects  constructed  under  Public  No. 
671  do  not  enter  Into  my  computations,  but 
only  the  so-called  low-rent  housing  projecu 
constructed  imder  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act. 

The  immediate  funds  for  the  development 
cost  of  the  housing  projects  are  derived  from 
two  sources.  The  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  through  its  dummy,  that  is.  the 
local  housing  authority,  raises  33  percent  of 
the  development  cost  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
banks  and  others  in  the  local  communities 
where  the  projects  are  built.  Those  bonds 
run  over  a  period  of  15  years  and  bear  an 
interest  rate  of  2.08  percent. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  fur- 
nishes the  remaining  67  percent  by  the  issu- 
ance of  its  own  obligations  and  obtaining 
the  funds  directly  frcm  the  United  States 
Treasury.  These  funds  are  borrowed  from 
the  Treasury  for  a  period  of  69  years.  The 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  makes  the 
claim  that  it  pays  1  percent  interest  annu- 
ally to  the  Treasury  for  the  use  of  tbia 
money. 

Nov?,  let  us  assume  a  Federal  hotising 
project  costing  gl  .000.000  and  see  how  all 
this  woiks  out.  The  dummy  of  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority,  that  is,  the  local 
housing  authority,  raises  $333,000  of  the  cost 
by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  local  banks  and  the 
public.  Those  bonds,,  as  stated  run  over  a 
period  of  15  years  and  bear  an  Interest  rate 
of  2.08  percent.  The  $333,000  amortizes  at 
2'ij  percent  Interest  over  the  16-year  period 
at  $390,962.  It  should  be  noted  that  2>i3  per- 
cent is  higher  by  a  very  small  fraction  than 
2.08  percent,  the  actual  Interest  rate  given 
me  by  the  Public  Housing  Authority  as  ap- 
plying to  those  bonds.  Two  and  one-twelfth 
percent  was  the  nearest  figure  to  2.08  percent 
given  in  Holzman's  amortization  tables. 

Remember  we  stated  that  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  claims  it  pays  1  per- 
cent Interest  per  annum  on  the  money  It 
borrows  from  the  Treasury.  Accordingly  the 
$667,000  which  the  Authority  furnishes  for 
the  development  cost  of  the  million-dollar 
project  would  amortize  over  the  69-year  pe- 
riod at  $886,236. 

Therefore,  the  grand  total  amortization 
charge  on  the  development  cost  of  the 
million-dollar  project  would  be  $1,277,295. 

Let  us  now  see  about  the  annual  Federal 
contributions  and  the  part  they  play  In  thla 
financing.  The  average  annual  contribution 
rate  that  Is  currently  being  paid  on  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  all  so-called  low-rent  houa- 
lng projects  constructed  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  Is  2.2  percent.  At  this 
rate  the  total  amoimt  of  contributions  that 
would  be  paid  on  a  $1,000,000  project  over 
the  59-year  period  would  be  $1,298,000. 

Therefore,  since  the  total  amortization 
cost  on  the  million-dollar  project  would  be 
only  $1,277,298  it  is  seen  that  the  annual 
Federal  contributions  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  by  $20,000  to  fully  amortize  the 
development  cost  of  the  mlllloh-dollar 
project. 

Let  me  repeat  that  all  of  my  computations 
are  based  on  data  furnished  me  In  writing 
by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
within  the  last  few  weeks. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  1-percent  in- 
terest which  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority claims  it  pays  on  the  money 
furnished  to  it  by  the  Treasury  is  actually 
paid  out  of  the  annual  Federal  contributions, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  Treasury  itself. 
It  Is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  lower  this  rate 
of  interest  Is  the  less  need  will  there  be  for 
aimual  Federal  contributions.  In  1939  when 
I  made  my  study  of  the  operations  of  thla 
housing  problem  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  now  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  told  me  it  was  paying  1%  percent 
interest  on  the  funds  it  obtained  from  the 
Treasury.    So  whatever  reduction  may  have 


been  made  In  the  annual  contributions  can 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  lower  interest 
rate  the  authority  claims  it  pays  on  the 
funds  it  obtains  from  the  Treasury. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  provides 
that  no  matter  how  high  the  development 
cost  or  bow  low  the  rents  may  be  on  the 
projects,  or  how  inefficient  they  may  be  op- 
erated, annual  Federal  contributions  can 
always  be  made  ample  to  pay  their  capital 
cost  and  interest  charges  thereon.  It  is 
8i>eclflcally  written  into  the  act  that  all 
amortization  charges  are  a  flnt  lien  on  the 
annual  Federal  contribution. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  la  a  grossly 
dishonest  piece  of  legislation.  It  shows  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  having  been  deliber- 
ately written  with  the  view  of  deceiving 
whom  it  could.  Certainly  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  housing  act  has  failed  in  achieving 
that  purpose. 

Just  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  Juggling 
that  la  practiced  in  the  operation  of  the  act, 
let  us  briefly  run  through  some  of  the  trans- 
actions, not  exactly  as  they  appear  on  paper, 
but  rather  In  accordance  with  the  ultimate 
facts. 

First,  there  is  the  machinery  for  operating 
the  scheme.  At  the  top  stands  the  Federal 
Government.  Next  comes  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority,  which  Is  but  an  agent  of 
the  Oovemment,  though  an  Important  one. 
Next  In  order  come  the  hovislng  bodies  of  the 
Individual  States,  which,  as  stated,  are  crea- 
tures m  fact  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  alias  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority.  The  State  housing  boards  are, 
however,  largely  passive  bodies.  Finally  at 
the  lowest  level  we  find  the  so-called  local 
housing  authorities,  also  creatures  de  facto 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  Aa 
previously  mentioned,  the  local  hotising  au- 
thorities are  nothing  but  dummies  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority. 

Let  us  again  assume  a  housing  project 
costing  $1,000,000.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
through  the  Treasury  raises  $667,000  of  this 
amount  through  general  taxes,  pay-roll  taxes, 
the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public,  Government 
printing-press  money,  and  so  forth.  Having 
thus  raised  the  $667,000  the  Oovemment  tuma 
around  and  lends  this  amount  back  to  Itself, 
that  Is  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority, 
for  an  Indefinite  period  at  1  percent  Interest. 
Then  the  Government  turns  aroimd  the 
second  time  and  relends  back  to  Itself, 
through  the  local  housing  authority,  the  same 
$667,000  for  a  period  of  59  years. 

Next  the  Government  borrows  through  Its 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  local 
dummy  the  remainder  of  the  capital  for  the 
project.  $333,000.  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
banks  in  the  community  where  the  project 
Is  to  be  located  which  ran  over  a  period  of 
16  yean  at  2.08  percent  interest. 

Next  the  Government  over  a  period  of  15 
years  raises,  lu  the  name  of  social  uplift, 
through  general  taxation,  social-security 
taxes,  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the  public,  print- 
ing-press money,  etc..  $390,962  to  pay  back 
with  interest  the  $333,000  it  borrowed  origi- 
nally from  the  local  banks. 

In  addition,  the  Government  raises,  also 
in  the  name  of  social  uplift,  over  a  period  of 
59  years  In  the  same  ways  $886,236  which  is 
handed  over  to  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  which  hi  turn  is  thence  passed 
on  to  the  local  dummy,  which  in  turn  shut- 
tles It  back  through  the  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  the  Government  Itself  In 
payment  with  Interest  of  the  $667,000  which 
It  originally  raised  to  finance  development 
cost  of  the  housing  project  and  $20,000  be- 
sides. 

We  have,  of  course,  touched  only  a  very 
few  of  the  high  points.  It  would  literally 
take  houra  to  go  through  all  of  the  shuttle 
and  zigzag  manipulations  that  are  practiced. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  plenty 
of  laws  on  the  statute  books  which  prohibit 


private  Individuals  from  doing  some  of  the 
things  that  are  practiced  In  the  operation  of 
this  hotislng  scheme. 

The  money  cost  of  this  Federal  bousing 
program  is  very  Important  to  taxpayers. 
However,  that  Is  not  the  most  serious  part 
about  it.  The  really  challenging  part  about 
this  scheme  Is  that  It  Is  purely  communistic. 
State  ownership  of  the  home,  the  cradle  of 
civilization.  Is  communism  Incarnate.  Where 
the  state  owns  the  homes  It  owns  the  fami- 
lies living  in  them. 

Karl  Marx  in  his  Communist  Manifesto, 
said: 

"The  theory  of  Communists  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  single  sentence:  Abolition 
of  private  property." 

And  to  have  no  doubt  about  what  be 
meant  he  added: 

"Tou  reproach  us  with  Intending  to  do 
away  with  your  property.  Precisely  so:  That 
is  Just  what  we  Intend." 

What  Marx  meant  was  not  that  commu- 
nism was  the  abolition  of  property  as  such, 
but  only  the  private  ownerahip  of  property, 
and,  of  course,  concomitantly  its  expropria- 
tion by  the  state. 

The  amount  of  communism  that  Is  in- 
volved in  this  public  housing  scheme  is 
measured  by  the  niunber  of  homes  it  places 
m  the  ownership  of  the  state.  Tliere  can  be 
no  escape  from  this  conclusion. 

Furthermore,  as  state  ownership  of  homes 
takea  place  there  must  be  a  loss  of  private 
ownership  of  homes  and  other  property  in  an 
amount  at  least  as  great  as  that  taken  over 
by  the  state. 

This  follows  because  the  state  has  no  re- 
sources except  those  which  It  obtains  from 
the  industrial  group  that  produces  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  millions  drawn  by  the 
state  from  the  Industrial  group  for  the  con- 
struction of  houses  are  no  longer  available 
to  that  group  for  financing  homes  they  can 
call  their  own  as  well  as  other  private  enter- 
prises. 

How  far  would  this  housing  program  go  in 
communlzing  the  Nation?  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme  envision  Initially  the  building  of 
from  4,500,000  to  6,500.000  houses  at  a  money 
cost  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars. What  would  be  left  to  be  privately 
owned  at  the  completion  of  this  colossal  un- 
dertaking? To  pay  for  the  cost  would  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  confiscate 
at  least  an  equal  amount  of  privately  owned 
property  involving  our  homes,  farms,  fac- 
tories, bank  deposits,  social-security  funds. 
Investments,  Insurance  policies,  pension 
funds,  et  cetera.  Karl  Marx  would  smile  In 
his  grave  If  he  could  be  apprised  of  this  Fed- 
eral-housing scheme. 

State  ownership  of  homes  cannot  possibly 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness,  un- 
less It  be  true  that  the  sUte  Is  endowed  with 
those  divine  attributes  which  have  up  to  now 
been  denied  to  every  Individual  human  soul, 
namely,  omnlscency,  omnipotency.  and  omnl- 
parency — Infinite  wisdom  and  power  and  the 
source  and  origin  of  all. 

There  are  hardly  many  who  believe  the 
state  has  attained  to  any  such  godbood  as 
this.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nature  of  the  state  Is  any  different 
today  than  it  always  has  been,  and  up  to 
now  It  has  been  just  about  the  worst  of  man's 
enemies. 

The  founding  fathere  realized  this.  The 
entire  fabric  of  the  Constitution  was  designed 
specifically  to  keep  free  the  spirit  of  individ- 
ualism and  to  protect  us  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ever  present  cruel  state. 
We  should  distlngtUsh  between  govern- 
ment and  the  state.  True  government  pro- 
tects men  In  keeping  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  The  sUte  exists  by  expropri- 
ating the  produce  of  others. 

Gentlemen,  If  we  would  avoid  the  calamity 
of  a  totalitarian  sUte  aiul  restore  the  heri- 
tage vouchsafed  tis  by  our  forefathers,  we 


must  take  courage  and  willingly  sacrifice. 
ThiB  monstrous  bousing  scheme  is  but  a  part 
of  the  challenge  of  communism. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act,  together 
with  all  public  housing,  should  be  abolished 
forthwith.  The  houses  already  constructed 
should  be  liquidated  along  with  war  surplus 
commodities.  Every  phase  of  home  building 
should  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  There 
Just  Is  no  such  thing  as  compromising  with 
communism.  Either  communism  will  de- 
stroy us  or  we  will  destroy  communism. 
There  is  no  other  alternative. 


The  Cabaret  Tax 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  to  reduce  the 
tax  from  30  to  15  percent  on  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  night  clubs  where  enter- 
tainment is  given  to  the  patrons.  Since 
the  imposition  of  the  tax,  effective  April 
1,  it  has  become  obvious  that  within  a 
short  time  the  Ooverrunent  will  receive 
less  revenue  with  a  30-percent  tax  than 
with  the  5-percent  tax,  as  provided  pre- 
viously. Already  many  night  clubs  have 
closed,  and  hotels  and  restaurants  that 
formerly  paid  the  5-percent  tax,  where 
entertainment  was  given,  have  now  abol- 
ished the  entertainment  with  the  result 
that  the  Government  does  not  even  get 
the  5-percent. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  statement  of 
the  income  of  many  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  night  clubs  that  furnished  entertain- 
ment to  their  patrons  with  their  meals, 
and  it  shows  a  falling  off  in  business  for 
these  concerns  from  27  to  75  percent. 
Besides  the  loss  of  direct  revenue  from 
these  diminishing  returns,  there  is  the 
further  loss  of  revenue  in  income  taxes 
not  only  of  the  concerns  themselves  but 
also  in  income  taxes  from  their  employ- 
ees and  other  aflaiiated  businesses. 

It  was  never  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
tax  the  hotels,  restaurants,  and  night 
clubs  out  of  business,  but  that  will  be 
the  result  in  large  part  if  the  30-percent 
tax  is  retained.  I  feel  that  15  percent  is 
the  highest  tax  that  can  be  imposed  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  this  type  of  busi- 
ness to  continue. 


ADBiTO-sary  of  the  Polish  Constitntion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o*- 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
RccoKD,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Archbishop  Edward  Mooney  at  tbft 
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conclu.«lon  of  the  pontifical  Mass  he  cele-   j 
tMrated  in  Blessed  Sacrament  Cathedral, 
Detroit.  May  3,  to  bum*  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  CooitltQtlon  of  1791: 

It  la  mitirvly  •pproprlatc  that  Americana 
of  Pottali  ortfln  or  daacmt  ahould  keep  alive 
ttao  mtmoey  at  tiM  Poliab  Constitution  of 
Mw  •.  ITtl.  TlM  Cambridge  UUtory  or  Po- 
iMli  iMOcda  that  "posterity  Joins  witb  the 
bwt  eontaoaporary  opinion  in  regarding  the 
eonatltutioo  o<  tba  ad  of  May  aa  one  of  tb« 
giaataat  aeblAVtownU  in  Polish  history  "  It 
«ma  ballad  by  Iteund  Burke  as  ttie  "noblest 
bancnt  received  by  any  nation  at  any  time." 
Tbia  charter  of  ordered  liberty  waa.  indeed. 
■««pt  avay  in  the  unprovolced  aggreaalon  of 
ri  iBiH  and  Ruaaia  which  ended  In  the  sec- 
ond partition  of  Poland  In  1793.  and  its  ex- 
tinction as  an  Independent  country  in  1795. 
But  the  light  oX  liberty  kindled  served  as  a 
hMMoa  for  PoUab  patriou  during  the  long 
alght  d  oppraarton  that  lasted  for  135  years 
until  the  restoration  of  the  republic  after  the 
First  World  War.  In  the  present  dark  days 
of  indeecrlbable  oppresttlon  and  suffering 
vblcb  the  Naal  and  Commimlst  aggreaalon 
of  1BS0  brougbt  upon  Poland,  the  memory  ot 
Um  bistorlc  document  that  nude  Poland  a 
plonaar  on  the  continent  of  Europe  In  eatab- 
liahlng  freedom  under  law  may  again  serve 
to  inspire  her  people  and  rally  the  friends  of 
freedom  to  bar  cause. 

It  is  appropriate,  too.  that  this  com- 
memoration should  gather  us  round  the  altar 
to  pray  for  the  cause  of  frcedon^  and  re- 
ligion In  the  homeland  of  your  fathers.  For 
on  May  3.  1791.  the  king  and  members  of  the 
Diet  who  bad  adopted  the  epoch-making 
^charter  marched  in  proceaslon  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Jobn  In  Warsaw,  pledged  anew  their 
allaglance  to  the  con.^uution  before  the 
altar  and  intoned  a  Te  Deum  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  aoccmpliahment  it  marked.  I  gladly 
take  thta  occaaion  to  assure  the  hundreds  of 
thowaandi  of  Catholic  Americans  of  Polish 
<lMeant  whom  you  represent  that  other  bun- 
drads  o(  thuuaanda  of  your  brothera  in  the 
Taitb  m  this  diocese  Join  In  your  prayers  that 
our  vfctcry  will  bring  Jtistlce  for  Catholic 
Poland,  and  share  your  ooncem  for  the  suf- 
ferlnga  of  your  far-off  kinsfolk  and  for  the 
future  of  faith  and  freedom  in  the  martyred 
homeland.  They  acclaim  your  proud  boaat 
that  Naci  terror  baa  failed  to  create  a  Polish 
QuiaiiDg  to  aarre  its  deatnictlve  eada.  and 
they  echo  your  hope  that  Communist  cim- 
olac  will  not  succeed  In  setting  up  a  Polish 
pvypat  regime  to  further  designs  that  would 
be  ominous  alike  to  Catholic  faith  and  human 
rifbta  In  Poland,  the  historic  bulwark  of 
Ctanatian  dvUiaation  In  eastern  Europe. 

In  th«  paace  which,  please  Ood.  our  victory 
will  bring,  it  may  well  be  that  the  case  of 
Poland,  aa  so  often  before  In  history,  may  be 
the  test  whether  right  or  might  will  prevail 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  A  Just  and 
durable  peace  can  be  built  only  on  moral 
principles  that  are  rooted  at  least  in  the  nat- 
ural law  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  by 
Ood.  our  Creator.  In  the  application  of  these 
■local  principles  two  points  stand  out.  One 
la  intern.tUonal  cooperation  as  against  the 
adflah  prnsecutton  of  merely  national  pur- 
poaaa.  This  impllaa  tbe  aolutlon  of  quaations 
In  dispute  between  luitions  by  discusaton  aixl 
agreement  rather  than  by  unilateral  flat.  It 
ts  at  laoord  tbat  Poland's  recognlaed  govern- 
aaant  atanda  raady  to  submit  to  tbla  kind  of 
peaceful  settlement  an  important  question 
presently  at  taaue  and  even,  in  tbe  intercat 
of  the  common  good,  to  defer  the  settlement 
oX  that  question  until  tbe  day  of  victoxy  over 
a  common  foe. 

Another  point  tbat  stands  out  In  tbe  appli- 
cation of  moral  principles  to  international 
latatlona  is  fidelity  to  tlie  plighted  word.  In 
tida  laiard  Poland's  case  is  clear  and  may  well 
ditsi  mine  whether  In  the  post-war  settle- 
it  w«  are  going  to  descend  XrtMn  tbe  lofty 
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idealism  of  tbe  Atlantic 
cal  realism  of  the 
way  Ilea  not  peace  but 
lude  between  wars. 

Thank  Ood  our  own 
persistent   propaganda 
on  tbe  part  of  certain 
mentators,  has  made  n( 
prejudice  the  settlement 
on  the  basis  of  moral 
statement    (March    34 
President  Roosevelt 
tloiu  are  fighting  to 
tyranny  and  aggression 
based  upon  freedom, 
world  in  which  all 
color,  or  creed  may  liv< 
dignity."    If  tbe  spirit 
the  cause  of  Poland  is 
that  pledge  ts  not  kep 
world  peace  Is  despei  at  > 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1944 


Mr.   GWYNNE. 
permission  to  extent 
cloae  a  speech  given 
Lions  Club,  of  Waterloo 
Thomas  P.  Thorntoh 
in  regard  to  the 
gell  bills.  8.  1161  an( 


j  Ir.   Speaker,  under 

my  remarks,  I  en- 

recently  before  the 

Iowa,  by  Dr. 

also  of  Waterloo, 

Vi|agner-Murray-Din- 

H.  R. 2861: 
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The  Murray-Wagnei 
2861)    was   introduced 
1943.  by  Senator  W.*g 
Senator  Mukrat.  of 
and  by  Representative 
In   the   House   of 
Senate  It  was  referred 
mittee.  and  In  tbe 
on  Ways  and  Means 

The  features  of  thi; 
panslon   of  the 
program  to  include 
sickness,  disability, 
death  benefits,  old-ag< 
medical,  lat>oratory 
estimated  that  these 
would  add  another 
000  people  now  carrylilg 
Increasing    the    numtap 
that  they,  together 
would  make  at  least 
ing  under  the 
bill  to  introduce 
United  States  by 
to  take  out 
dent  Insurance,  and 
or  not,  seems  to  have 
any    consultation 
either  the  insurance 
leal    profeaaion. 
Medical    Association 
Washington   Indlcatec 
the  actual  designers 
Included  I.  S.  Falk. 
of  Research  and 
curlty  Board  of  the 
Istratlon:    Mr.    WUbu 
•dvlaer  of   the   Social 
Senator  Wacnxx's 

In  addition  to  the 
oua  phases  of  social 
I    provision    for    the 
I    general  medical,  s] 
:    and  hospital  benefits 
^  000  people  in  the 
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It  makes  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  (who- 
ever he  might  be)  a  virtual  Gauleiter  at 
American  medicine  by  placing  In  the  hands 
of  this  one  man  the  power  and  authority  to: 

1.  Hire  doctors  and  esUblish  rates  of  pay. 

a.  Establish,  fee  schedtiles  for  services. 

3.  CrUbllsh  qualifications  for  Bpeclallsts. 

4.  Determine  the  nimiber  of  Individuals 
for  whom  any  physician  may  provide  service. 

6.  Determine  arbitrarily  what  hospitaU  or 
clinics  may  provide  service  for  patients. 

The  bill  provides  for  tax  payments  from, 
and  insurance  benefits  to: 

1.  Practically  every  employed  person  In  the 
United  States. 

2.  Every  self-employed  person. 
The  bill  provides  that: 

1.  Section  960:  Every  employer  shall  pay  a 
tax  on  wages  paid  to  individuals  up  to  $3,000 
a  year  of  6  percent. 

2.  Section  961 :  Every  employee  shall  pay  a 
tax.  deducted  from  wages  on  earned  income 
up  to  $3,000  a  year  of  6  percent.  (For  the 
average  person  earning  $2,400  a  year,  this  de- 
duction would  amount  to  as  much  as,  or 
more  than,  his  Income  tax.) 

3.  Section  963:  Every  self-employed  Indi- 
vidual shall  pay  a  tax  on  the  market  value 
of  his  services  up  to  $3,000  a  year,  of  7  per- 
cent. (Under  this  would  come  the  farmer, 
professional  men  and  Vomen,  the  small  In- 
dependent businessman,  filling  station  own- 
ers and  operators,  barkiers  and  cosmetologists, 
etc.) 

4.  Section  962 :  Federal.  State,  and  munici- 
pal employees  (under  certain  conditions) 
shall  pay  a  tax  of  3>2  percent. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  editorial-s  In  such 
newspapers  as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Washington  Star  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would,  at  least  for  the  present,  ac- 
cumulate deductions  from  many  workws* 
wages  of  20  percent  for  income  tax,  12  per- 
cent for  social  security,  a  total  of  32  percent, 
and  In  addition  whatever  Is  being  deducted 
for  War  Bonds  and  other  plant  programs. 
It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  a  man's  salary  might  be  deducted. 
Yet  tbe  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  are  back  of 
this  program  100  percent.  Obviously,  labor 
can  l>e  expectad  to  ask  for  and  get  a  6  per- 
cent raise  to  cover  Its  cost  for  the  program, 
hence  passing  this  on  to  tbe  public. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  an- 
nual income  from  this  bill  would  be  over 
$12,000,000,000,  and  that  $3,000,000,000  would 
be  placed  In  a  separate  account  known  as  the 
Medical  Care  and  Hospital  Account.  In  con- 
sidering figures  of  this  magnitude  it  is  well 
to  make  comparisons  against  familiar  equals. 
For  instance,  the  average  annual  total  in- 
come of  our  Federal  Government  for  the  10- 
year  period  of  1924-34  was  $3,541,000,000.  In 
the  year  1938  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
French  Republic  and  its  vast  colonial  em- 
pire totaled  $3,130,000,000.  This  staggering 
sum  is  the  amount  which  is  to  l>e  spent  an- 
nually on  medical  and  hospital  care  alone. 
And  the  remainder  of  the  revenue  from  this 
bill  alone,  or  three  times  the  previously  men- 
tioned $3,000,000,000.  namely  $9,000,000,000, 

I    is  to  be  spent  on  expansion  of  social  security. 

!    To  what  astronomical  figures  the  total  an- 

{    nual  cost  of  oiu*  Government  would  soar  Is 

;    tuipredlctable. 

While  the  actual  plans  for  allocation  of 
this  $3,000,000,000  are  not  made  public,  the 
I    Surgeon  General  could  do  the  following : 
I        1.  Allocate   20  percent  for   administrative 
I    cost,  $600,000,000. 

2.  Hire  every  effective  physician  In  the 
I  United  States  at  an  average  salary  of  $6,000  a 
!    year,  $600,000,000. 

I  3.  Buy  every  available  bed  in  every  non- 
j  government -owned  hospital  (368,046)  365 
1   days  each  year  at  $5  a  day.  over  $650,000,000. 
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4.  Pay  $2.50  for  each  Oovenunent-owned 
hospital  k>ed  a  day  (1,061.781)  806  days  a  year, 
over  $950,000,000. 

6.  Spend  for  drugs  and  medicines,  over 
$150,000,000. 

6.  Assume  the  total  costs  of  operating  the 
60  accredited  medical  colleges  In  tbe  United 
States,  over  $21,000,000. 

7.  Pay  30,000  additional  medical  students 
$700  a  year  during  the  training  period,  $14,- 
000.000 

8.  Spend  for  other  research  each  year.  $12,- 
000.000. 

This  bill  would  esUblista  a  national  ad- 
visory medical  board  and  hospital  ooiuicil 
appointed  by  the  Surgeon  General.  The 
council  would  be  purely  advisory,  as  all  su- 
tborlty  and  power  are  vested  by  the  bill  in 
tbe  Surgeon  General.  Tbe  manner  in  which 
these  advisory  councils  function  in  a  biu-eau- 
cratic  government  is  well  illustrated  by  tbe 
advisory  committee  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
In  the  recent  adoption  of  provlaions  for  ad- 
ministration of  emergency  medical  maternal 
and  hospital  care  to  the  wives  of  enlisted 
men.  There  are  on  this  advisory  committee  a 
few  physicians,  but  none  of  them  are  in  prac- 
tice, being  either  Federal  employees  or  fac- 
ulty meml)ers.  The  physicians  are  so  far 
outnimibered  on  the  committee  by  social 
workers  and  Federal  employees  that  they 
have  no  voice  whatever  in  Ita  deliberatlona. 
When  the  emergency  maternity  and  infant- 
care  program  was  completed,  the  Children's 
Bureau  called  the  advisory  committee  into 
session,  presented  the  plan  to  it,  and  asked 
It  to  approve  It  without  revision,  objection, 
or  comment.  In  other  words,  "Here  it  is,  for 
the  sake  of  the  record,  approve  it."  And  so 
a  maternity  and  infant-care  program  affect- 
ing every  serviceman's  wife  and  Involving 
the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  was 
put  into  effect  without  counsel  of  any  prac- 
ticing physician  or  his  representative  na- 
tional organization. 

The  Surgeon  General  cotild  l>e  a  medical 
czar. 

1.  Physicians  might  practice  only  by  the 
grace  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

2.  Patlenta  might  select  their  own  doctor 
if  he  or  she  met  the  Surgeon  General's  stand- 
ards, or  if  the  physician's  quota  was  not  full. 

8.  Paymcnta  would  be  made  to  the  phy- 
sician by  the  Government  according  to  a 
fee  schedule  established  by  the  Surgeon 
General  regardless  of  quality  of  service  ren- 
dered. 

4.  The  Surgeon  General  would  pay  the  phy- 
sician according  to  a  fee  schedule,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  or  salary  basis,  or  a  combina- 
tion or  modification  of  these  bases. 

8.  The  Surgeon  General  would  publish  a 
list  of  institutions  found  by  him  to  be  par- 
ticipating hospitals,  and  his  would  be  the 
only  O.  K.  required. 

6.  He  would  also,  within  certain  llmlta,  de- 
termine the  payment  for  each  day  of  hos- 
pitalization, and  on  his  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement would  depend  the  medical  care 
and  hospitalization  of  more  than  110,000,000 
people  In  the  United  Statas  of  America. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  contemplates  bring- 
ing dental,  nursing,  and  other  needed  bene- 
fits imder  ita  authority  in  the  near  future. 
The  bill  gives  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Social  Security  Board  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing the  most  effective  methods  of  providing 
dental  and  nursing  care;  and  contemplates 
that  they  wlU  report  the  resulta  of  their 
findings,  with  recommendations  as  to  legis- 
lation, not  later  than  January  1,  1946.  The 
Wagner-Murray  bill  Is  being  sponsored  by 
powerful  Intaresta.  President  William  Green, 
of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor,  says 
that  "it  is  the  fruit  of  a  5-year  study  by 
experto  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  which  will  give  the  proposed 
program  full  sponsorship  and  support,"  and 
tbe  social  reformers  and  bureaucratic  poli- 


ticians will  do  their  utmost  to  secure  Its 
passage. 

Tbe  proponenta  of  federalized  medicine 
have  often  charged  organized  medicine  witb 
being  "reacUonary,"  and  of  disapproving  any 
plan  to  further  the  extension  of  medical 
care  The  medical  profession,  proud  of  the 
ideals  of  ita  heritage,  and  of  its  long  record 
of  gratuitous  public  service,  has  too  long  re- 
mained contemptuously  silent.  What  are 
the  actual  facta? 

Tbe  phybiclan's  creed  of  tbe  best  profes- 
sional service  to  each  patient  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  ability  to  pay  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  bear  mentioning,  yet  it  ahould  be 
emphasized.  The  medical  profession  has  al- 
ways made  every  effort  to  raise  the  standards 
of  medical  care.  It  has  insisted  on  increas- 
ing educational  requlrementa  to  keep  pace 
with  the  broadening  knowledge  of  medical 
science  It  has  attempted  to  protect  tbe 
public  from  quackery  by  elimination  of  low- 
grade  schools  and  diploma  mills.  It  has  at- 
tempted through  the  machinery  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  to  study  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  plans  for  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  medical  service  to  the  pub- 
lic. To  be  moVe  specific,  the  Bureau  of  Med- 
ical Economics  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation acts  as  a  clearinghouse  to  study  and 
make  available  all  types  of  plans  for  the 
group  extension  of  medical  care.  These 
plans  are  available  to  all  State  and  county 
societies.  The  recently  formed  committee  on 
medical  service  and  public  relations  is  ac- 
tively encouraging  formation  and  operation 
of  such  plans.  The  committee  on  Industrial 
health  has  a  very  active  national  campaign 
to  reduce  industrial  hazards. 

What  has  American  medicine  done"?  It 
has  l>een  estimated  that  the  physicians  give, 
In  normal  times,  approximately  $1,0C0.(KX) 
per  day  of  medical  care  to  the  Indigent.  The 
Murray-Wagner  bill  does  not  cover  tbe  in- 
digent. County  funds  for  medical  care  of  the 
Indigent  must  still  be  raised  by  loeal  taxa- 
tion. Under  the  American  system,  American 
medicine  and  American  doctors  have  de- 
veloped the  most  effective  and  the  most 
widely  dUtrlbuted  medical  care  that  has  ever 
been  provided  for  any  comparable  number 
of  people  anywhere  at  any  time.  In  the  last 
160  years  the  average  life  expectancy  has  been 
nearly  doubled  from  36  years  in  1790  to  al- 
most 62  years  today.  This  is  an  increase  of 
12  years  since  1900.  In  the  last  40  years  the 
national  death  rate  has  been  lowered  695 
per  100.000.  Typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  and 
diphtheria  have  l)een  conquered;  pernicious 
anemia,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  many 
lesser  allmenta  are  being  brought  under  con- 
trol. The  miracles  of  sulfa  drugs  and  peni- 
cillin will  be  refiected  in  further  increases  In 
life  expectancy. 

It  might  also  be  worth  while  to  examine 
tbe  record  made  by  American  doctors  in  the 
war.  On  September  25.  1943,  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 
Clark,  bf  the  Fifth  Army,  wrote  a  letter  to 
MaJ.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  eulogizing  the 
medical  unita  of  his  army  for  their  "devotion 
to  duty  imder  the  hazardous  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  landing  In  Salerno  Bay. 
Many  wounded  ofBcers  and  men  who  will 
eventually  be  restored  to  full  health  would 
have  died  but  for  the  effective  work  of  the 
Medical  Corps.  The  beach  medical  service 
was  superior.  The  whole  performance  of  the 
Fifth  Army  medical  service  has  been  most 
heartening  to  me  and  has  been  of  incal- 
culable aid  in  the  operation."  Between  80 
and  90  percent  of  all  soldiers  wounded  in 
battle  get  first-aid  treatment  within  an  hoiu-. 
The  death  rate  in  the  last  World  War  ran 
t>etween  15  and  16  percent,  but  in  this  war 
It  has  dropped  to  between  2'^  and  3>/2  per- 
cent, due  to  the  medical  care  being  rendered. 
Parents  all  over  the  country  may  rest  easier 
knowing  that  their  sons  in  service  are  re- 
ceiving an  extraordlnarUy  high  type  of  medi- 


cal care,  from  the  camps  in  this  country  dear 
up  to  the  front  lines  of  every  battlefield. 

The  Wagner  bill  would  scrap  this  system  for 
federalized  medicine,  in  which  the  physician 
would  have  little  incentive  to  develop  his 
skill.  As  In  all  centrally  controlled  organi- 
zations, efforta  to  economize  by  st|ndardisa- 
tion  would  reitilt  in  loss  of  inltlstive.  It  ta 
conceded  that  should  some  personal  request 
be  made  It  might  be  met  by  the  answer  that 
"this  Is  Washington's  ruling."  The  tendency 
for  advancement  to  depend  on  pull  and  po- 
litical Influence  Instead  of  professional  abil- 
ity wotild  probably  be  evident.  Such  a  regi- 
mented profession  would  have  little  attrac- 
tion for  the  alert,  enterprising  youth.  Tbe 
more  brilliant  minds  would  be  attracted  to 
fields  of  endeavor  where  rewards  are  more 
commensurate  with  ability. 

If  medicine  does  not  approve  of  federal- 
ized control,  what  then  does  It  offer?    First, 
the  maintenance  of  the  free  and  competitive 
system  of  the  practice  of  medicine  which  has 
been  responsible  for  our  most  enviable  rec- 
ord; second,  it  off  en  maintenance  of  active 
national.    State,    and    county    professional 
societies  to  stimulate  professional  attainment 
and  further  educational  standards.    It  offers 
an  Increase  and  further  correlation  of  the 
activities  of  the  allied   professions  of  den- 
tistry,   nursing,    medicine,    pharmacy,    and 
veterinary  medicine,  and  thus  a  continued 
improvement    in     public    health.       It    has 
pledged  itself  to  further  the  extension  of 
medical  care  to  tbe  low-  or  medium-Income 
groups.     This  is  liest  achieved  by  the  organi- 
zation of  nonproflt.  public-service  plans  for 
medical  service  based  on  prepayment  of  medi- 
cal care,  much  like  the  blue-cross  plan  for 
hospital  care.    Such  plans  should  l>e  In  ac- 
cordance with  local  needs,  developed  by  local 
authorities,  and  administered  by  tbe  commu- 
nity concerned.     In  other  words,  a  type  of 
medical  service  should  be  developed  to  fit  the 
community  Instead  of  fitting  the  community 
to  a  national  plan.    Plans  such  as  these  are 
now  functioning  actively  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York.  Michigan.  Washington,  California,  and 
other  States.    They  represent  a  type  of  medi- 
cal service  which  offers  free  choice  of  ph3rBl- 
clans,  low  cost  to  the  public— no  $12,000,000,- 
000  per  year  to  be  raised  by  taxation — and 
stimulus  to   the   physician   to  derelop   bis 
ability. 

In  the  last  analysis,  your  answer  to  whether 
you  want  federalized  high -cost  medicine 
must  be  a  personal  one.  When  the  time  ot 
critical  Illness  comes  to  you  or  to  your  loved 
ones,  as  it  must  come  to  everyone,  do  you 
want  a  Goverrunent  doctor  on  the  Job  or 
do  you  want  your  own  doctor  there?  The 
decision  Is  yotira.  If  you  want  your  own  doc- 
tor, let  yotir  Senator  and  your  Congressman 
know  that  you  will  approve  of  his  efforta  to 
defeat  the  Wagner  bill. 


Address  of  GoTernor  O'CoDor,  of  Mary- 
land, at  Dedication  of  Palaski  Hif  hway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  UAMTVtXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday.  May  9. 1944 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks, 
I  include  a  speech  by  Governor  O'Conor 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Pulaski  High- 
way in  Maryland,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  ol  Baltimore 
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Oc  May  S  PoHsti  people  all  over  the 
world  ceiebnite  Constitution  Day.  Alter 
yean  of  yearalng  to  be  free,  yean  of  In- 
tonDoU  and  political  strife,  the 
eoortltution  was  adopted.  It  was 
patterned  after  our  Constitution,  which 
iMMi  bcco  adopted  only  a  few  years  before. 

A  atroac  bond  Imu  ahniys  existed  be- 
tween the  Onited  States  and  Poland. 
Both  countries  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  liberty-loving  nations.  Both 
tmft  fought  in  the  past  for  freedom's 
CMHe.  Both  are  fighting  today  for  the 
p«eaervation  of  that  liberty.  General 
Pulaski  foufht  that  our  Constitution 
might  come  into  existence  and  it  is 
therefore  fitting  that  Americans  should 
today  fight  to  restore  Poland  to  its  for- 
mer independence  and  liberty. 

Poland's  Constitution  Day  has  fre- 
quently found  that  country  torn  and  pil- 
laged by  fofxes  that  detest  liberty  and 
aB  4hat  liberty  stands  for.  However. 
piorslcal  properties  may  be  destroyed 
and  maivmade  institutions  cnunble,  but 
the  spirit  of  such  a  brave  people  can 
never  be  crushed.  Ignoring  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  tyranny,  the  Polish  people  have  pre- 
ferred to  die  fUhUng  for  honor,  rather 
than  live  In  dishonor. 

I  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  General  Pulaski.  I  hope  that  the 
day  will  not  be  far  when  this  Pulaski 
Highway  will  be  extended  to  Savannah, 
Ga..  where  Pulaski  died  as  he  lived — a 
hero. 

Governor  OXJonor's  address  follows: 

Bvery  tlArylander  will  join  wholeheartedly 
thU  afternoon  with  our  fallow  clticen«  of 
roUato  birth  or  ancestry  in  paying  deserved 
honot  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  son  of 
rUsiiil  Brig.  Gen  Caslmir  Pulaaki.  Dedl- 
eattOB  of  thia  highway  as  the  Puiaakl  High- 
way will  aerve  a«  a  perpetual  inspiration  to 
the  members  of  the  splendid  Polish  colony 
within  our  State,  and  as  a  perpetual  reminder 
to  all  the  people  of  Maryland  of  the  signal 
sarvlBW  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
General  Ptaiaakt. 

Bt  gave  hu  life  to  help  eatabiish  Ameri- 
can Uidepeodenoe.  That,  after  ao  many 
years,  the  State  of  Maryland  should  ao  lionor 
his  memory  Is  erldence.  Indeed,  of  the  last- 
ing esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  Ameri- 
cana ot  every  racial  extraction.  Jtistiy  httlng 
^  It.  therefore,  that  here  in  Marytand.  where 
General  Pulaski  was  author laad  by  the  legu- 
latuw  to  recruit  hia  famous  Pulaski's  legion, 
tbo  flnt  section  of  highway  ahould  be  named 
tor  him.  Because  his  senrlcea  to  his  country 
covwwi  a  territory  extending  from  New  York 
to  Oeorgla.  where  finally  at  the  siege  of 
Bsssiiiish  he  received  a  mortal  wound,  I  sln- 
CtMly  iHpe  that  eventually  there  will  be  one 
eowttaooua  Pulsfkl  highway  stretching  from 
Um  Budsoci  to  the  deep  South.  It  Is  grati- 
fyttig.  indeed,  tbat  Maryland  has  shown  the 
way  In  thia  regard. 

Oar  own  American  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tloaary  War  have  always  been  acccffded  the 
asfialm  they  ao  richly  deserve.  Theirs  was 
a  fligiit.  bowevci .  for  their  own  homeland. 
Ituj  wira  defending  their  loved  ones,  their 
posMHlona.  against  what  they  coiMtdared  the 
mjwt  aggraMlon  of  a  country  scroaa  the 
•ea.  Theirs  was  the  primary  urge  for  self- 
prasarvation.  and  they  fought  to  the  death 
tor  love  of  this  new  land,  for  the  development 
9t  iMkeh  they  had  struggled  and  stiffered. 

Wllh  General  Pulaski,  however.  It  was  not 
a  question  ot  defending  loved  ones,  or  of 
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struck  again,  however,  and  first  one  and  then 
another  enemy  nation  descended  upon  Polish 
territory.  Once  again  the  benefits  of  consti- 
tutional government  were  lost.  Once  again 
stark  tragedy  engulfed  the  Polish  Nation. 

Surely  no  other  people  in  the  world  could 
sympathize  more  deeply  with  the  people  of 
ravaged  Poland  than  we  who  throughout  all 
otir  lives,  and  throughout  all  the  course  of 
our  national  history,  have  known  the  price- 
less benefits  of  free,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Today  as  we  gather  here  In  free  as- 
sembly, to  pay  homage  to  a  gallant  man  who 
gave  his  all  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  let  us 
give  voice  to  the  hope  that,  in  God's  provi- 
dence this  horrible  war  may  soon  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  only  conclusion  possible 
if  jiistlce  Is  to  be  preserved  upon  the  earth. 
That  conclusion  is  victory,  victory  for  the 
united  forces  of  democracy  and  freedom,  vic- 
tory against  a  brutal  foe  whose  every  policy 
and  action  have  sought  to  destroy  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  and  democracy  throughout 
the  world. 

As  we  ponder  Poland's  plight,  let  us  be  re- 
solved likewise  to  cherish  with  renewed  fer- 
vor our  love  of  America  and  all  for  which  she 
stands.  Let  us  work  and  pray  unceasingly 
that,  through  the  gallantry  of  the  millions 
of  fine  Americans  now  fighting  on  many 
fronts  or  tensely  awaiting  the  Invasion  that 
will  free  all  Europe  from  the  slavery  Imposed 
by  Hitler  and  his  hordes,  freedom  again  may 
be  brought  to  the  unhappy  people  of  Poland. 
May  God  grant  that,  once  again  established 
among  the  free  family  of  nations,  the  Polish 
people  may  for  all  the  years  to  come  progress 
in  peace  and  happiness  toward  that  ideal  of 
government  envisioned  by  their  great  Parlia- 
ment In  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

As  the  chivalrous  General  Pulaski  gave 
unstinted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  strug- 
gling American  Colonies  in  those  dark  days 
of  the  struggle  for  indeoendence.  so  may  the 
Almighty  rekindle  In  General  Pulaski's  na- 
tive land  a  fiame  of  freedom  that  will  never 
be  dimmed.  May  the  people  of  Poland  be 
privileged  to  know  soon  again,  and  In  fullest 
measure,  the  )oys  of  that  national  and  In- 
dividual liberty  which  General  Pulaski  gaVe 
his  life  to  help  achieve  here.  And  may  this 
Pulaski  Highway  be  for  all  time  a  shining 
symbol  of  the  brotherhood  of  freedom  that 
biiKls  In  closest  friendship  the  land  of  bla 
birth  to  the  country  of  his  adoption. 

CoMMiTNrrr  142.  PousH 

Natiowal  Aluance. 
Baltimore.  Md..  April  27, 1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alzsanoko.  Jr., 

Congressman  oj  the  Third  District, 

Baltimore  City.  Md. 

DzAB  Sia:  Council  142  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  has  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

On  the  3d  day  of  May  1791,  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  already  reduced  by  the  tripartite  par- 
titions, unanimously  adopted  a  new  consti- 
tution which  provided  for  liberty  and  equal 
rights  for  all  men.  What  other  nations  and 
people  did  with  bloodshed,  Poland  with  her 
long  tradition  of  tolerance  accomplished  by 
peaceful  means. 

In  these  critical  times,  when  not  only  Po- 
land but  the  whole  world  is  fighting  against 
the  dark  forces  of  oppression  and  totalitarian- 
ism. It  Is  fitting  that  this  date  be  commemo- 
rated by  us  In  the  United  States. 

The  Poles,  always  ready  to  support  the 
democratic  cause,  were  again  the  first  to 
stand  against  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Again 
they  followed  their  motto :  "For  your  freedom 
and  for  ours." 

Could  you,  sir,  on  the  3d  of  May  call  thia 
fact  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Senate? 
It  is  our  duty  as  Americans  to  remember  an 
ally  who,  though  faced  with  Insurmountable 
obstacles,  would  rather  die  than  surrender. 
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The  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  Is  another 
monument  that  testifies  to  the  democtatlc 
spirit  of  Poland. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fkank  Gregorek. 

President. 
Mrs.  Anna  Sposa, 

Secrefory. 


Home  in  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  TuNNELL]  before  the  seventh  an- 
nual conference  of  the  seaboard  region, 
Mizrachi-Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, Beth  Tfiloh  Synagogue,  Baltimore, 
Md..  April  30,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  difficulty  for  myself  In  addressing  an 
audience  of  persons  belonging  to  your  great 
organization  is  that  I  realize  that  no  matter 
what  I  may  say.  It  could  be  better  said  by 
my  audience.  It  would  be  useless  for  a  per- 
son In  my  position  to  attempt  to  numerate 
to  you  either  the  doctrines  or  the  hopes  of 
your  organization.  You  know  these  better 
than  I  do. 

I  might  say  at  the  outset  that  those  of 
us  who  have  studied  the  Bible  must  respect 
it  as  a  history,  a  textbook,  an  Incentive  to 
greater  accompllfhments.  Perhaps  90  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  world  believe 
in  a  supreme  being.  However,  it  Is  only 
those  who  have  studied  the  book,  which  you 
call  the  Bible  and  which  we  call  the  Old 
Testament,  who  know  the  true  God.  The 
followers  of  Buddha  believe  In  some  sort  of 
eternal  life  of  happiness.  The  Mohammedan 
believes  in  Allah,  and  he  believes  In  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  American 
Indian  believed  in  the  happy  hunting 
ground  where  he  could  live  forever  in  a  land 
where  he  could  pursue  the  sort  of  life  for 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  adapted  and 
which  he  enjoyed.  The  heathen  believes  in 
a  supreme  being  of  some  sort.  He  believes 
In  what  we  call  miracles.  He  believes  In  the 
setting  aside  of  the  natural  law  for  his  bene- 
fit. But  the  followers  of  all  false  gods  failed 
to  recognize  their  gods  as  the  creators  of  th^ 
universe,  the  creator  of  man  himself  and  the 
supreme  being  In  the  spirit  world.  When 
Jehovah  selected  from  among  the  sons  of 
man.  Abraham  to  be  his  friend.  He  designated 
the  man  through  whom  contact  with  the 
true  God  was  to  l>e  made  possible  for  man- 
kind. 

It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  you 
can  judge  an  organization,  a  nation,  or  the 
individuals  which  compose  either  or  both,  by 
their  accomplishments.  A  number  of  years 
ago  I  was  In  the  valley  where  Salt  Lake  City 
was  built.  I  looked  at  the  desert  surround- 
ing that  city.  I  walked  on  its  streets.  I  saw 
its  beautiful  buildings,  the  wonderful  tem- 
ple built  there  by  the  Mormons,  and  I  said 
that  no  organization  that  was  bad  could 
have  accomplished  such  wonders.    The  Mor- 


mons have  transformed  a  desert  Into  a  gar- 
den. The  record  of  an  organization  either 
Justifies  Its  existence  or  falls  to  do  so.  The 
unanimous  judgment  of  large  bodies  of  peo- 
ple can  usually  be  trusted.  The  judgments 
of  generations  of  people  are  usually  right. 
I  can  think  of  no  greater  accomplishment  by 
any  organization  or  by  any  people  than 
that  of  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  true 
God  and  passing  down  these  traditions  to 
those  of   other  races  and  other   beliefs. 

What  has  been  the  general  effect  on  man- 
kind of  these  beliefs?  I  have  never  heard  any 
man  or  woman  question  or  contradict  the 
moral  teachings  of  the  Bible.  There  are 
those  who  have  different  Ideas  as  to  the 
Deity.  There  are  those  who  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God.  I  have  never  known  any  man 
to  contradict  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  aa 
to  the  moral  law.  I  once  knew  an  atheist 
who  said  that  there  was  no  God.  However, 
he  said  the  Bible  was  a  good  book  to  live  by. 
He  was  a  Bible  student.  The  moral  teach- 
ings In  the  Bible  are  the  basis  for  the  moral 
teachings  of  much  of  the  world.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius 
and  the  moral  teachings  of  Mohammed  are 
largely  in  harmony  with  Biblical  teachings. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  world  has  been  more 
widely  affected  by  the  teachings  of  the  be- 
lievers of  the  Bible  thkn  by  the  teachings 
of  any  other  organization  or  sect  in  the 
world's  history.  But  the  consolation  to  the 
world  furnished  by  your  organization  goes 
much  further  than  the  moral  law.  Since 
man's  birth  there  has  been  no  greater  bless- 
ing than  to  give  to  him  an  explanation  and 
a  history  of  his  origin  and  development,  his 
creation,  his  existence,  and  his  future  state. 
These  have  been  preserved  and  passed  on  to 
the  world  through  your  people  and  your 
teachings.  I  say  these  things  not  as  a  means 
of  furnishing  information  to  my  audience, 
but  as  an  acknowledgment  to  my  audi- 
ence of  my  own  realization  of  those  facts. 

My  observation  has  been  that  people  are 
remembered  In  proportion  to  the  efforts  that 
they  have  made  for  others.  I  once  knew  a 
man  of  quite  some  prominence.  He  was  4 
years  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington.  I  heard  one  of  his  con- 
stituents say  that  that  particular  man  could 
have  had  anything  within  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  if  he  could  Just  once  have 
thotight  of  somebody  else  except  himself. 
As  we  look  back  on  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  attained  prominence  In  our  Nation,  and 
whose  memories  are  revered,  I  first  think  of 
Washington.  I  think  of  that  palatial  man- 
sion at  Mount  Vernon.  I  think  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  surrounded  him 
there.  I  am  told  that  he  had  under  culti- 
vation 2.700  acres  of  land.  His  name  was 
respected  throughout  America.  His  honesty 
was  recognized  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  told  that  the  products  from  his  estate  In 
Vh-glnia  were  accepted  In  the  West  India 
Islands  without  inspection.  He  was  a  ruler 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.  Yet  he  gave  up  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  the  pleasures,  conveniences,  and 
even  the  necessities  which  he  was  financially 
able  to  procure  at  his  home,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Interests  of  his  fellow  Americans 
In  establishing  In  America  a  government 
based  on  a  new  principle.  He  believed  that 
all  sovereignty  originated  and  remained  in 
the  average  man.  He  established  on  the 
Western  Continent  a  democracy,  and  that 
democracy  has  spread  to  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  and  even  today  men  are  fighting  on 
dozens  of  battlefields  to  make  permanent  the 
principles  of  democratic  government. 

I  think  of  Robert  E.  Lee  with  his  palatial 
mansion  at  Arlington.  Hf  was  the  only  man 
whose  military  operations  were  so  widely  rec- 
ognized that  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
each  of  the  armies  in  our  great  Civil  War. 
Yet  he  gave  up  the  comforts  and  sati&Xactiou 


of  a  life  of  ea«e  to  Ajht  for  what  be  thought 
was  right.  Re  fought  for  his  beloved  State 
of  Virginia. 

I  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  left  his  homely  sur- 
roundings In  the  State  of  Illinois  to  come  to 
Washington,  the  seat  of  struggle  Iwtween  the 
great  contending  elements  in  American  life, 
that  he  might  struggle  for  the  permanency 
of  the  Union.  From  the  struggles  and  priva- 
tions of  George  Washington  a  world  has 
learned  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government.  Prom  the 
military  leesons  taught  by  Rot)ert  E.  Lee.  the 
world  Is  still  studyhig  military  strategy. 
Throtigh  the  efforts  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
those  who  believed  as  he  did,  the  Union  was 
preserved  and  slavery  In  the  United  States 
was  abolished.  These  men  are  remembered 
and  will  ever  be  remembered  for  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  them  for  others. 

In  studying  the  history  of  your  organiza- 
tion, I  thinit  of  the  blessings  you  are  trying 
to  afford  to  others.  I  think  of  the  virtues 
repretent^d  by  your  organization.  First,  and 
underlying  all  your  efforts.  Is  the  desire  to 
furnish  a  home  to  a  persecuted  and  down- 
trodden people.  You  In  America  are.  for  the 
most  part,  in  a  position  where  you  could  live 
at  least  In  comfort  by  your  work.  You  have 
taken  upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  your 
people.  You  are  sacrificing  your  time  and 
efforts  for  the  benefit  of  leas  fortunate  people. 
I  have  read  of  some  of  the  work  of  your  or- 
ganization. You  have  tried  to  surround  those 
who  accept  the  blessings  of  this  home  In  Pal- 
estine with  the  things  which  you  believe  to 
be  necessary  for  their  comfort,  their  strength 
and  their  refinement. 

First,  as  Is  natural,  I  see  that  you  have 
established  synagogues  In  Palestine.  You 
have  properly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  permanency  of  religion  among  yotir  peo- 
ple. If  Palestine  is  to'  become  the  land  of 
promise,  It  must  remain  the  land  of  the 
religion  of  the  true  God.  If  this  land  of 
pixtmlse  is  to  be  Inhabited  by  people  Justify- 
ing the  efforts  that  are  made  for  them,  they 
must  be  a  physically  strong  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exercise  which  they  would  have 
in  the  development  of  this  country,  I  see 
that  your  organization  has  made  possible  the 
first  religious  gymnasium,  formerly  In  Jaffa 
and  now  in  Tel  Aviv. 

Your  organization  has  been  Instrumental 
In  establishing  130  public  schools  and  kinder- 
gartens In  Palestine.  They  have  established 
teachers'  seminaries  that  these  schools  may 
be  properly  manned  with  an  educated  force. 
Girls'  technical  schools  have  been  established, 
and  are  being  maintained.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  stock  of  a  banking  institution  has 
been  subscribed  through  your  efforts  in 
America. 

The  only  rellglotis  Hebrew  dally  newspaper 
in  the  world  has  been  established  In  Palestine 
through  the  efforts  of  your  organization. 
Linotype  machines  and  other  mearu  of 
economical  printing  have  been  introduced 
in  that  land.  Eighteen  thousand  trees  have 
been  set  out  In  Pale»tine.  PalestUie,  which 
Is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Tennessee 
has  a  population  of  1.600,000.  This  has 
greatly  Increased  since  the  Zionist  move- 
ment started.  The  Hebrew  population  has 
multiplied  several  times.  Even  the  Arab 
population  has  greatly  Increased.  Roads. 
universities,  schools,  agricultural  production, 
as  well  as  manufacturing,  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  this  period.  Why  has  all  this 
development  taken  place?  Why  has  this 
money  been  raised?  Why  have  these  sacri- 
fices been  made?  In  order  to  give  a  com- 
plete answer  to  these  questions.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  descrllw  the  persecutions  of 
Poland,  of  Germany,  and  to  s  great  extent 
all  eastern  Europe. 
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of  tbls  ques- 
lavoiv*  Um  wbol*  Maxi  mov»- 
ttivoit*  tb«  psTchology  by 
bM  aade  himMlf  the 
B*s  wftfmai*  to  racial 
Ms  MiiMMMy  dl^»Uycd  toward 
vorld.  and  particularly  agalnat 
tba  ■•■•  swder  of  tbe  Jewish 
to  wiiwlhlin  vbfdi  baa  not  baan 
in  barbarltf  «teca  the  lUddl*  Agea. 
TIM  fact  UMt  Um  Jewish  peopi«  bad  many 
canturlea  a0o  bacn  scattered  from  Palestine 
llMWUfimiT  the  world,  the  fact  that  the 
Jsvlah  peopia  have  no  oaUonsl  home  which 
tiMy  eaa  aaU  tbeli  own.  th«  fact  that  they 
It  a  minority  m  almost  all  of  the 
Etlons  of  the  world,  the  fact  that  as 
te  tlMtr  IndlTtdual  acUTltlas  they  have  been 
aneoatsful.  the  fact  that  Palestine  was  not 
only  the  place  of  their  greatcat  national  de- 
velopment, but  that  It  was  also  the  home 
o(  their  ancient  tcmplea  and  their  ancient 
rulers,  all  these  facts  show  their  Incentives. 
But  their  andsnt  defeaU  and  their  intelli- 
gent triumphs  cauaed  a  wUlaipraad  demand 
that  Palestine  should  be  soMte  a  national 
refugee*  from  persecuted  areas 
the  world.  In  line  with  this  de- 
mand, the  world  heard  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion This  declaration  was  issued  by  the 
Brttlsh  Govarafl&ent  on  November  2,  1817, 
and  ptedud  tbe  British  Oovemment  to  use 
Mb  beat  andaavon  to  faetliute  the  establUh- 
OMOt  In  Palaatlne  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewtab  pea|>le.  bm  providing  that  nothing 
should  be  done  which  would  prejudice  the 
elTil  and  religious  rights  enjoyed  by  Jews 
not  In  their  country. 

Tto.*  American  Congress  approved  this  dec- 
laration The  declaration  «a«  almost  unani- 
mously aeelatmed.  The  great  movement  was 
begun.  However,  as  in  all  great  movements, 
was  a  dtflerence  of  opinion.  Many 
paople  do  not  approve  of  the  Zionist 
ent.  The  lioMHoa  o<  PalasUne  either 
an  or  are  snppoecd  to  ba  aatafooistlc  to  the 
linn  tat  movement.  The  Uoslenu  own  a  very 
larva  pementage  at  the  land.  However,  they 
have  never  raltised  to  sell  that  land  to  the 
Jewlzb  people.  The  mo%'ement  was  proceed- 
ing In  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  until  the 
Brltlab  Government  issued  what  is  known 
aa  tbe  white- paper  declaration.  By  this  dec- 
laration, the  great  migrauon  of  tbe  perse- 
cuted Jewish  people  from  many  lands  was 
stepped  on  the  last  day  of  March  1944.  To 
tbe  Arab  population  of  Palestine  there  Is 
little  sentimental  v&hie  to  Palestine.  To 
tbe  Jew  It  Is  tbe  home  of  bis  fathers,  tbe 
promised  land  to  the  chosen  people  of  his 
faltb.  Por  fifteen  hundred  years  his  people 
dominated  the  land  of  Canaan.  Since  the 
Bblfbor  Declaration,  and  since  Great  Britain 
amotned  tbe  ddlgatlon  to  maintain  peace  in 
Palestine,  there  Ilea  the  great  weight  of  that 
obligation  upon  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain. 
at  tbe  eooduslon  of  this  war.  should  take 
steps  to  meet  its  obltgation  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

By  tba  Balfour  Declaration,  Grsat  Britain 
•BaoMigid  tba  Jawlata  people  tbrougboot  the 
world  to  cipact  that  a  home  would  be  made 
In  Paleattna  to-  lu  people.  Tbe  Zionist 
nwvaoMnt  damaods.  and  has  a  right  to  ez- 
paet  from  Oraat  Britain  at  tbe  termliiatlon 
at  tbla  World  War  a  home  in  the  land  of  lu 
fatben.  Tnls  accompllahment  will  be  a  vic- 
tory for  tboec  who  seek  to  esublish  a  home. 
It  will  be  a  victory  for  those  who  seek  to 
eatahltrti  a  rallglous  capital  for  the  Jewish 
fatth.  It  will  MUblUb  a  bome  for  tboae  who 
now  bavt  no  national  bom*.  It  will  end  bar- 
bnrte  rtattjhter  cf  Javl*  people,  and  will 
rmidt  In  the  developnamt  of  Palestine  to  an 
extant  that  will  gratify  and  be  pleasing  to  the 
Mm,  as  well  sa  the  gentile,  to  the  fsitliful 
fOUowen  at  Allah,  as  well  aa  to  every  be- 
never  In  national  Integrity  and  racial  fair 
4HMBg.  We.  botb  Jew  and  gentile,  shall  see 
tba  aaelant  abvtna  o(  our  reUgton  revived,  re- 
tad  ravltaUMd. 
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imous  consent  to 
Appendix  of  the 
the  subject  Are 
Policies  Making  Mon 
matlon  of  a  Post-war 
of  Nations?  which  I 
land  last  Saturday 
Veterans  Republican 

I  alao  ask  to  have 
the  address,  two 
on  It.  one  from  tbe 
pen.  and  one  from 
denier. 

There  being  no 
and  editorials  were 
in  the  Rscoao.  as 
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Pri  sident. 


hat^e 
Record  an 


,  I  ask  unan- 
inserted  in  the 
ddress  on 
Administration  Foreign 
Difflcult  the  For- 
eace  Organization 
ielivered  in  Cleve- 
enlng  to  the  War 
(flub  of  Ohio, 
printed,  following 
edllorials  commenting 
fi  :ripps-Howard  pa- 
tie  Cleveland  Plain - 

objection,  the  address 
oqdered  to  be  printed 
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AXZ   AOMUnSTBATION 
MOKS  OirriCULT  THX 
WJUI  PUCZ  OaCAKXZATlAN 

At  this  moment,  whcyi 
anjaous  wslting  to  be 
Channel  onto  the  con 
perhaps  are  actually  on 
that  we  think  througl 
why  for  the  second  tinje 
vade  the  continent  of 
and  sympathy  and  deep 
pec  pie  go  wiLh  these 
may  be  wounded  or 
from  their  homes.     Wh  r 
making  this  tremendou  i 

Obricusly  the  Invasion 
cause  the  military 
the  best  way  to  inflict 
feat  on  Hitler  and  Naz 
It.  ctir  purpose  in  this 
freedom  of  the  people 
and  bring  abcut  a  worl^ 
they    may    work    cut, 
threats  of  Inra^ion  by 
destiny  of  the   Amerlc|in 
home.    We  are  not 
"lotir  freedoms" 
though  we  hope  that 
freedom   may   be 
We  are  not  fighting  tc 
throughout  the  world 
a    victory    over 
strength    of    democral|e 
establish  nations 
peace  of  the  world 
imdertake   a   crusade 
which    we    approve 
right  of  others  to 
A  world  of  crusadera 
petually  at  war.    We 
same  reason   we  fougt^t 
War:  *^o  secure  the 
otirealvea  and  our 

Tb  aoeompUsh  that 
la  to  Inflict 
aggramor  nations  whlel  i 
tba  world.    Nothing 
don  in  the  future  so 
ponlabment  inflicted 
defeated  natlbn.     After 
campaign  and  the 
it  will  be  many  yean 
again  convince  Itself 
conquer   the   world, 
inflict  a  crushing  defeat 
that  Is  the  beat  way  to 
of    German    aggreeslon 
that  it  Is  two-thirds  at 
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[legislative  day  of 
9).  1944 


American  boys  are 
conveyed  across  the 
inent  of  Europe,  or 
their  way.  it  is  right 
clearly  the  reasons 
in  27  years  we  In- 
]  Urope.    The  thought 
concern  of  our  entire 
aen,  many  of  whom 
thousands  of  miles 
.  it  is  asked,  are  they 
sacrifice? 
Is  undertaken  be- 
auttioritles  believe  It  Is 
nn  overwhelming  de- 
Germany.    As  I  see 
war  Is  to  assure  the 
3f  the  United  States 
condition  In  which 
ivithout    invasion    or 
foreign   nations,  the 
Republic  here  at 
fluting  to  spread   the 
the  world,  al- 
n^tlonal  and  Individual 
by   our   victory, 
establish  democracy 
:hotigh  we  hope  that 
may    show    the 
government     and 
Ikely  to  dlstin-b  the 
do  not  and  cannot 
spread   the   Ideals 
wl|bout    admitting    the 
for  their  Ideals, 
w^mld  be  a  world  per- 
th!s  war  for  the 
the   Revolutionary 
tiesslngs  of  liberty  to 
post  srlty." 

]  urpcse  the  first  step 

overwbel^ilr.g    defeat    on    the 

set  out  to  conquer 

discourage  aggiea- 

r|uch  as  the  complete 

modem  war  on  a 

the  present  bombing 

occfipation  of  Germany 

any  nation  can 

it  can  defy  and 

Invade   Europe   to 

on  Germany  because 

li^vent  the  recurrence 

I    believe,    myself, 

tbe  Job.    Even  if  we 


fl?ht 


wll 


ly 


t  sfora 
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should  fall  temporarily  In  our  plans  for  a 
fxrttire  peace  organization  It  will  be  long 
before  anyone  again  would  dare  to  challenge 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  second  step,  however,  the  formation 
of  a  peace  organization.  Is  Just  as  essential 
for  complete  success  In  this  war.  I  believe 
that  military  victory  over  Germany  Is  a  nec- 
eaaary  prerequisite  to  any  hope  of  setting  up 
an  asaociatlon  of  nations  with  any  chance  of 
success,  and  we  can  only  assure  permanent 
peace  and  liberty  In  this  country  by  the  for- 
mation of  some  kind  of  association  of  nations 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  There 
has  been  tremenoous  debate  on  this  Issue, 
but  there  is  slso  substant*&I  agreement. 
The  Republican  Post-war  Advisory  Council 
at  Mackinac  pledged  oxir  party  to  responsible 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  poet- 
war  cooperative  organization  among  sover- 
elgn  nations  to  prevent  military  aggression 
and  to  attain  permanent  peace  with  organ- 
ised Justice  In  a  free  world.  The  Moscow 
Declaration,  approved  by  Secretary  Hul!.  and 
the  Connaily  resolution,  adopted  by  the  votes 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  Senators,  both  recognize 
the  necessity  of  establishing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international 
organization,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states, 
large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

Ohio  on  Tuesday  will  give  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  to  John  Brlcker  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  On  April  36  he  endorsed  the 
Mackinac  Resolution  and  stated  his  belief 
that  the  United  States  must  take  her  place 
In  a  cooperative  organization  of  sovereign 
nations,  bent  upon  peace  and  supported  by 
the  will  for  peace  among  their  peoples. 
Secretary  Hull.  Mr.  Dewey,  and  other  leaden 
of  both  parties  agree  substantially  on  the 
general  principles  of  such  a  cooperative 
organization,  that  it  shall  not  be  a  world 
state,  that  it  shall  not  be  based  on  exclusive 
alliances,  but  that  like  tbe  old  League  of 
Nations  it  shall  be  based  on  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  states,  with  more  d3flnite  com- 
mitments to  check  aggression.  A  committee 
of  Congress  containing  representatives  of 
both  parties  Is  now  working  with  Secretary 
Hull  on  the  draft  of  a  detelled  covenant  to 
carry  out  this  policy. 

There  is  not  much  use  in  debating  it  fur- 
ther until  we  can  discuss  the  details,  and 
that  Is  probably  another  year.  There  is  too 
much  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  news- 
papers and  commentators  to  belabor  the 
issue,  test  every  public  man  by  his  method  of 
expressing  general  approval  of  the  proposal, 
and  so  concentrate  the  spotlight  that  we 
can't  see  what  Is  really  going  on  in  the  dark 
field  of  foreign  negotiation.  The  danger  to 
the  accomplishment  of  a  League  today  does 
not  come  from  so-called  isolationists  or  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our  people  to 
go  ahead.  It  comes  only  from  the  demands 
of  England  or  Russia  and  failures  in  otir  own 
current  foreign  policy. 

Pint,  a  peace  organization  must  rest  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  organized  Justice  in 
a  free  world.  There  is  not  much  use  In  talk- 
ing about  an  organization  based  on  the  sov- 
ereign equality  oi  peace-loving  states,  unless 
we  can  be  sure  that  such  sovereign  equality 
exists  before  we  aUrt.  If  we  are  going  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  some  international 
body  on  the  question  of  what  constitutes  ag- 
gression and  who  Is  an  aggressor,  we  want  to 
be  sure  that  England  and  Russia,  at  least,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  members  of  the  League, 
are  prepared  In  good  faith  to  undertake  the 
same  obligation.  It  is  impossible  to  expect 
success  in  protecting  the  freedom  of  Inde- 
pendent nations  tmless  we  are  certain  that 
that  freedom  exists  from  the  start,  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles did  not  rest  enth^ly  on  the  failure  at 
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the  United  States  to  Join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. It  resulted  largely  from  the  unwise 
terms  relating  to  boundaries  and  economic 
relations. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  definitely  recognizes 
the  essential  nature  of  national  free<*om  as  a 
basis  of  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the 
world.  It  says,  "Pint,  their  countries  seek  no 
aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other; 

••Second,  they  desire  to  seek  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  |)eople8  concerned; 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them."  The  policies  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment up  to  this  time  have  not  encouraged 
hope  that  these  conditions  will  be  met.  As 
far  as  we  know,  our  Government  has  not 
raised  Its  voice  at  all  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  Poland.  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  or  Lithu- 
ania. It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  basic 
condition  of  a  successful  association  of  na- 
tions was  mentioned  at  Moscow  or  Tehetan. 
Although  we  have  sent  moie  than  14.000.000, • 
000  worth  of  lend-lease  supplies  to  Kussia  to 
help  carry  out  the  first  objective,  of  winning 
the  war,  we  have  apparently  exacted  no 
promises  of  any  kind  that  will  help  the  sec- 
ond objective,  of  winning  the  peace,  except 
the  very  general  terms  of  the  Moscow  Four- 
Power  Agreement.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a 
time  to  determine  exact  boundaries,  but  up 
to  this  time  we  have  not  established  even  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  and  sovereignty  of 
these  states.  England  went  to  war  to  pro- 
tect Poland  against  Germany.  Certainly  the 
war  becomes  a  grim  farce  If  we  are  unable  to 
protect  the  essential  integrity  of  Poland 
against   Russia. 

Our  attitude  toward  Finland  is  strangely 
inconsistent  with  our  general  professions  for 
self-determination.  We  are  apparently  in- 
sisting that  they  accept  a  peace  with  Russia 
based  on  the  transfer  to  Russia  of  large  sec- 
tions of  completely  Finnish  territory,  with 
the  implied  threat  that  if  they  do  not  do  so 
they  will  get  much  worse  treatment  and  pos- 
sibly be  deprived  of  their  freedom  altogether. 
Finland  was  fint  attacked  by  Russia  without 
any  provocation  whatsoever.  Its  freedom 
throughout  history  has  always  been  threat- 
ened by  Russia  far  more  than  by  Germany 
and  naturally  In  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Germany  it  took  the  German  side.  But  we 
are  not  at  war  with  Finland  any  more  than 
Russia  Is  at  war  with  Japan.  It  Is  futile 
even  to  consider  a  league  of  sovereign  na- 
tions If  the  world  is  to  be  full  of  small  na- 
tions governed  by  foreigners  and  yearning 
constantly  for  the  restoration  of  their  lib- 
erties. A  league  to  be  successful  must  elimi- 
nate political  sore  spote  throughout  the 
world,  and  not  create  a  new  rash  even  more 
numerous  than  those  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles.  I  still  have  every  hope  that 
the  Russians  will  agree  to  conditions  on 
which  permanent  peace  may  be  founded,  but 
my  Impression  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
nothing  whatever  at  Teheran  even  to  suggest 
restraint  to  Mr.  Stalin.  Otir  policy  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  the  delightful  theory  that 
Mr.  Stalin  In  the  end  will  turn  out  to  have 
an  angelic  nature  and  do  of  his  own  accord 
the  things  which  we  should  have  insisted 
upon  at  the  beginning. 

Nor  has  there  been  any  effort,  as  far  as 
one  can  see,  to  suggest  to  the  British  a  more 
liberal  policy  in  the  Far  East  to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantltf  Charter,  and 
make  a  sounder  basis  for  peace.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  raised 
the  question  of  Hong  Kong  at  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference, he  was  promptly  slapped  down  by 
Mr.  Churchill.  Yet,  to  the  layman.  Hong 
Kong  would  appear  to  be  a  Chinese  Island, 
appropriately  a  part  of  a  restored  China.  Ap- 
parently we  are  about  to  restore  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  to  the  Dutch  without  any  con- 


ditions as  to  the  freedom  of  any  of  those 
Islands,  or  any  arrangement  for  their  de- 
termining for  themselves  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  a  successful  league  of 
nations  can  probably  be  based  en  the  former 
status  of  India  and  the  Indies  If  there  is 
some  assurance  of  gradual  independence  or 
autonomy,  but  I  cannot  see  that  we  are 
doing  anything  to  urge  even  that  policy  upon 
our  allies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Judge  finally  any  of  the 
problems  I  have  discussed,  but  I  do  want 
to  suggest  that  they  are  far  more  Important 
and  far  more  difflcult  than  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  exact  terms  of  a  covenant 
of  a  league  of  nations. 

Furthermore,  there  are  other  questions 
whose  sound  solution  Is  Just  as  Important 
for  ultimate  peace.  Economic  sore  spots  are 
as  likely  to  bring  about  war  as  are  political 
sore  spots.  There  is  general  agreement  on 
the  principle  that  every  nation  shall  have 
access  on  equal  terms  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  It  Is  furthermore  neces- 
sary that  in  some  way  countries  requiring 
raw  materials  have  markets  for  their  own 
goods  by  whose  sale  they  may  pay  for  these 
materials.  Freedom  from  want  for  nations 
is  a  desirable  and  perhaps  atteinable  goal, 
even  though  it  is  not  attainable  for  individ- 
uals throughout  the  entire  world.  Here 
again  we  must  base  the  whole  plan  on  free- 
dom and  equality  of  treatment  for  every 
nation. 

I  admit  that  this  whole  problem  is  very 
complicated  and  difficult  to  work  out,  but.  as 
far  as  I  know,  no  steps  have  been  taken 
in  that  direction  at  all.  As  usual  with  the 
New  Deal,  there  Is  in  substance  only  one 
solution  suggested  up  to  this  time.  That  Is 
that  American  money  and  American  charity 
shall  solve  every  problem.  The  proposed 
international  stabilization  fund  and  the 
proposed  international  bank  are  based  on  the 
same  fallacy.  Almost  all  the  real  money 
to  go  into  these  funds  is  to  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States.  It  is  then  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  boards  controlled  by  the  financially 
weak  and  borrower  nations.  In  both  cases 
our  Initial  contribution  is  limited,  but  we 
may  advance  additional  money.  Our  initial 
contribution  will  be  promptly  exhausted,  and 
we  will  then  be  told  that  unless  we  come 
to  the  rescue  the  whole  plan  for  world  sta- 
bility will  collapse.  Like  most  spending  so- 
lutions for  domestic  problems  it  resembles 
the  pouring  of  money  down  the  sewer,  but  it 
is  Just  a  little  worse  because  our  own  people 
do  not  get  any  advantage  from  It. 

Of  coiu-se.  we  should  consult  with  foreign 
nations  as  to  their  needs  and  sit  In  on  Inter- 
national boards  to  discuss  their  problems. 
Of  course,  we  are  Interested  in  helping  them 
to  stebillze  their  currency.  But  we  must 
reserve  our  freedom  of  action  to  handle  our 
own  cash  for  stabilizing  exchange  or  assist- 
ing other  countries.  I  suggest  that  we  first 
work  out  an  agreement  with  England  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  dollar  and  the  pound, 
and  then  consider  one  by  one  the  condition  of 
the  other  countries.  Their  currency  status 
is  only  a  result  of  one  feature — their  poor 
economic  condition  or  poor  budget  policy. 
The  way  to  deal  with  the  matter  is  by  direct 
loans  in  reasonable  amount  on  definite  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  us.  They  should  be  only 
enough  to  enable  the  borrower  to  Import  raw 
materials  and  other  goods  necessary  for  the 
starting  up  of  Its  manufacture  and  its  pro- 
duction. Later,  when  the  country  has  put 
Ite  own  house  in  order.  England  and  our- 
selves can  consider  the  question  of  stebillz- 
Ing  its  exchange.  The  attempt  to  support 
exchange  as  a  first  step  is  utterly  hopeless 
and  would  prove  infinitely  more  expensive. 

There  is  now  in  session  In  London  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Commonwealths  of  the  British 
Empire.  Mr.  Churchill's  policy  of  empire 
preference  has  been  made  very  clear.  The 
American  people  certainly  never  Intended  to 


approve  the  abolition  of  their  tariffs,  and 
will  not  do  so,  and  tliev  can  hardly  object  to 
preferential  UrllTs  among  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nation;;;  but  I  think  they  could 
object  and  should  object  to  any  empire  pref- 
erences which  have  tbe  effect  of  imposing  an 
export  duty  on  raw  materials.  Exception 
to  the  Atlantic  Charter  or  no  exception,  a 
peaceful  world  will  depend  on  equal  access  to 
raw  materials,  and  our  Government  should 
be  making  every  effort  to  establish  that  prin- 
ciple. We  should  also  be  willing  to  sit  down 
in  a  conference  to  determine  what  kind  of 
modification  of  tariffs  through  reciprocity 
treaties  should  be  nei^otlated  in  order  to  give 
the  poorer  nations  a  better  market  to  which 
to  export  the  specific  goods  on  which  their 
life  depends. 

Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  cartels 
arc  already  being  planned  by  British  trade 
interests,  and  even  by  New  Deal  Amerleane 
to  control  world  trrde  in  various  raw  ma- 
terials Clearly  this  ;s  not  In  accord  with  Mr. 
Hulls  principles.  The  Federation  of  British 
InduBirles  has  proposed  a  whole  aeries  of 
quotas,  preferential  tariffs.  Import  and  ex- 
port controls.  Surely  there  should  be  in 
progress  today  an  international  trade  con- 
ference designed,  not  to  increase  our  trade 
or  British  trade,  but  to  remove  economic  dis- 
crimination which  might  tend  to  prevent  the 
success  of  any  organlEation  for  peace.  We 
can  perhaps  be  prosperous  vrithout  any  in- 
crease in  our  foreign  trade,  but  many  other 
nations  cannot  be.  What  has  our  Govern- 
ment done  about  this  problem,  except  to 
propose  plans  for  scattering  American  dol- 
lars around  the  world?  Clearly  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  making  plans  of  its  own  to 
solve  the  riddles  of  :.nter national  trade,  and 
discuss  the  details  with  others. 

The  teal  difficulty  in  Washington  is  the 
philosophy  of  spending  which  dominates  our 
Government.  The  only  policy  we  can  see 
clearly  is  one  of  loaning  money  directly  and 
indirectly  and  indiscriminately  to  every  for- 
eign nation  that  desires  it  in  a  fervor  of  in- 
ternational love,  and  with  the  fallacious 
Idea  that  It  will  create  a  tremendous  demand 
for  our  exportable  goods.  Of  course  this 
policy  amounts  to  giving  away  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  our  labor,  for  the  loans  will 
never  be  repaid.  It  means  inflation  and 
more  debt,  ft  is  a  grand  form  of  interna- 
tional W.  P.  A.  hidden  behind  the  Jargon  of 
reciprocal  exchange  and  International  coop- 
eration. The  sad  thing  about  It  Is  that  char- 
ity Is  even  more  demoralizing  to  nations  that 
receive  it  than  it  Is  to  Individuals  who  re- 
ceive It.  It  discourages  the  nation  from 
measures  which  are  absolutely  essential  if 
ultimately  it  Is  to  stand  on  its  own  feet.  In 
the  end  instead  of  creating  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  it  brings  abuse  and  hard  feel- 
ing for  Uncle  Shylcck. 

There  is  another  policy  which  threatens 
the  success  of  any  attempt  to  make  peace  by 
world  organization.  That  Is  the  policy  of 
those  who  say  that  England  and  Russia  and 
the  United  States  must  rule  the  world.  It  is 
suggested  in  Walter  Lippmann's  book.  United 
States  Foreign  Policy,  Shield  of  the  Republic, 
In  which  he  urges  an  aHlance  with  England, 
Russia,  and  perhaps  China.  It  crops  out  in 
the  thinking  of  many  edltora  and  commenta- 
ton  and  politicians.  It  Is,  In  substance  Amer- 
ican Imperialism. 

Many  are  advocating  that  England,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States  occupy  Germany  for  a 
long  period,  perhaps  In  three  separate  zones 
of  influence.  The  attitude  of  England  today 
looks  rather  toward  a  policy  of  p>ermanerit 
spheres  of  influence  than  it  does  toward  any 
bona  fide  league  of  sovereign  and  eqiul  na- 
tions. Mr.  ChurchlU  has  suggested  that  Eurb- 
pean  problems  be  solved  entirely  by  England 
and  Russia  and  a  20-year  alliance  has  been 
made  locking  in  that  direction. 

My  own  view  is  that  an  alliance  poUcf  ab- 
solutely destroys  the  hope  for  a  real  or  aoC' 
cessful  leagtie  of  nations.     Tbe  sill— nr,  its 
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•ivoci^tM  My.  mtMt  b«  so  itrong  that  no  one 
can  elMlUace  It  succeMfully.  It  becomes, 
tbtitor*.  the  old  balance-o( -power  policy. 
But  the  Tery  •xtetencc  of  an  alliance  Inevita- 
bly br«eda  another  alliance.  It  would  cut  us 
off  from  our  Latin-American  good  neighbors. 
Certainty  ^"f**~<  and  Ruaate  and  the  United 
Stataa  wOL  taaiw  the  moat  pomrful  military 
(orcea  In  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Tbetr  lupport  of  a  league  as  Individual  mem- 
b«r8  ta  eaaantlal  to  its  success,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  make  an  alliance  they  subordinate 
the  leacue  to  their  own  interests  and  rele- 
gate It  to  a  secondary  position.  They  substi- 
tute an  Ideal  of  force  for  a  rule  of  law.  In 
effect,  a  world  dominated  by  a  three-  or  four- 
power  alliance  Is  not  a  free  world.  We  can- 
Dot  maintain  oxir  freedc^  pentnanently  by 
deatroylng  the  freedom  or  others. 

Ika'poUey  la  absolutely  contrary  to  Secre- 
tary BOll^  Ttews.  He  made  It  clear  In  bis 
apeech  of  April  9  that  no  conclusions  of  the 
four  nations  should  be  accomplished  without 
the  participation  of  the  other  United  Nations. 
While  emphaaiainf  the  importance  of  the 
four-power  agraaaaent,  he  has  repeatedly 
which  excludes  the  idea  of 
But  there  are  man>  New  Dealers  In 
'  In  the  Oovemment  today  who  have  the 
tt^  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  other  nations  as  they  have  to  regulate 
the  farms  and  the  homes  and  the  businesses 
of  the  Amarleao  people.  I  do  not  charge  these 
gentlemen  with  being  Fascists,  but  their  phl- 
loeophy  is  totalitarian.  The  world  Is  too 
dumb  to  undantand.  they  say.  and  a  amall 
group  of  "brala  traaters"  muet  manage  their 
affairs. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will 
ever  atand  for  such  a  policy.  They  want  this 
war  von  and  they  want  the  boys  home  again 
Just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  home.  They 
dont  want  to  run  the  world  and  the  boys 
dont  want  to  run  the  world.  They  see  no 
reaaon  for  occupying  Germany  longer  after 
every  military  weapon  has  been  destroyed. 
If  any  policing  Job  la  to  be  done  In  the  future 
It  ahowdd  be  done  by  a  volunteer  force  re- 
cruited for  that  purpose.  Incidentally,  I 
dont  see  any  basis  for  universal  military  serv- 
ice. The  very  purpose  of  this  war.  and  of 
the  peace  to  be  made  hereafter.  Is  to  prevent 
a  condition  In  which  America  shall  become 
an  armed  camp  and  be  diverted  from  the 
progreas.  the  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
ptneaa  for  which  this  war  Is  being  fought  on 
atx  continents.  I  see  no  reason  why  all  the 
required  to  carry  out  our  defense  and 
our  ahare  In  enforcing  peace  should  not  be 
recruited  on  a  voluntary  basis  U  adequate 
pay  and  advantages  are  given.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  the  President  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  when  this  war  ends  It  really 
doaa  end:  and  that  we  give  up  any  idea  of 
rttltag  the  world  or  telling  other  countries 
ham  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  We  do  not 
propose  to  make  the  United  States  part  of 
any  world  state  and  have  our  laws  made  for 
us  by  others.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  make  their 
laws  for  them.  Our  plan  Is  founded  on  the 
•overelgn  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states. 
We  beUere  that  a  successful  peace  can  only 
be  baaad  on  that  foundation. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  In  the  past  to 
Instve  permanent  peace  in  the  world.  There 
Is  no  lack  of  dealre  or  determination  to  bring 
that  about.  The  day  for  propaganda  and 
ploua  declarations  in  favor  of  international 
comrmtton  la  Ofwar.    What  we  need  now  la: 

lint,  diAlilt*  ataps  to  persuade  »»>gi^»*ii 
and  Rtiasia  to  Join  in  making  a  political  aat- 
tiement  which  will  give  freedom  to  tboae  peo> 
plea  who  art  capable  of  self -government  and 
dctlra  ftaadom. 

■aaoBd.  a  deflnlU  plan  for  world  trade 
which  «U1  eUmlnaU  aooaoBilo  laJtMtlee. 

Tblrd.  a  deflnite  ataad  atalBM  thoaa  who 
are  determinad  that  tba  iraHad  Stataa  with 
or  without  tta  alllaa  ibaU  docnlnato  th«  world 
parpatual  Mew  Deal  dleutorahlp  with 
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which  sums  up  the  view  that  all  those  who 
do  not  live  in  a  dream  world  must  share. 
Senator  Tatt  said: 

"The  policies  pursued  by  our  Government 
up  to  this  time  have  rot  encouraged  hope 
that  these  conditions  (of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter) will  be  met.  As  far  as  we  know,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  not  raised  its  voice  specifically 
In  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Poland.  Finland. 
Xstonia.  Latvia,  or  Lithuania.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  basic  condition  of  a 
successful  association  of  nations  was  men- 
tioned at  Moscow  or  Teheran.  Although  we 
have  sent  more  than  84.000,000,000  worth  of 
lend-lease  supplies  to  Russia  to  help  carry  out 
the  first  objective,  of  winning  the  wifr,  we 
have  apparently  exacted  no  promises  of  any 
kind  that  will  help  the  second  objective,  of 
winning  the  peace,  except  the  very  general 
terms  of  the  Moscow  Four  Power  Agreement. 
Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  time  to  determine  ex- 
act boundaries,  but  up  to  this  time  we  have 
not  esUbllshed  the  principle  of  the  lieedom 
and  sovereignty  of  these  States.  England 
went  to  war  to  protect  Poland  against  Ger- 
many. Certainly  the  war  becomes  a  grim 
farce  If  we  are  unable  to  protect  tne  essential 
Integrity  of  Poland  against  Russia." 

Thus  the  Senator  makes  clear  the  discour- 
aging fact  which  ttes  become  Increasingly 
evident  to  all  In  recent  months  that  "the 
danger  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  league  to- 
day does  not  come  from  so-called  Isolation- 
ists or  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our 
people  to  go  ahead.  It  comes  only  from  the 
demands  of  England  or  Russia,  and  the  fail- 
ures in  our  own  current  foreign  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department — as  far  as  actions  go — seem 
to  have  forgotten  completely  what  this  Nation 
stands  for  in  the  world,  and  have  joined  with 
the  other  great  powers  In  what  appears  to  be 
a  concerted  effort  to  smother  the  small  na- 
tions. It  Is  refreshing  to  hear  an  American 
statesman  say  that  "It  is  futile  even  to  con- 
sider a  league  of  sovereign  nations  If  the 
world  Is  to  be  full  of  small  nations  governed 
by  foreigners  and  yearning  constantly  for  the 
restoration  of  their  liberties."  The  American 
sense  of  fair  play  and  decency  Is  not  dead 
when  such  views  can  find  expression  from  re- 
sponsible sources  at  a  time  when  our  diplo- 
macy seems  bent  only  on  aping  the  destruc- 
tive realism  of  European  power  politics. 

The  United  States  Is  heading  for  disaster. 
Internationally  and  at  home.  If  It  goes  on 
with  the  notion  that  the  Big  Four  can  run 
the  world,  thus  abrogating  any  effective  world 
organization;  if  it  thinks  it  can  finance  the 
world  back  to  normal  times  by  a  grand  form 
of  International  W.  P.  A.  hidden  behind  the 
Jargon  of  reciprocal  exchange  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  We  must  cooperate  with 
all  nations,  not  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world  In  our  own  way  by  manipulating  the 
Big  Four,  mainly  through  financial  subsidies. 

"Our  purpose  In  this  war,"  as  Senator  Tatt 
sees  it.  "is  to  assure  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  bring  about  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  may  work  out,  without 
invasion  or  threats  of  Invasion  by  foreign 
nations,  the  destiny  of  the  American  Republic 
here  at  home."  This  Is  a  needed  reminder. 
Sometimes  it  seems  we  were  fighting  the  war 
to  establish  new  spheres  of  Influence  for  the 
Communist  Russians  and  the  British  Em- 
pire. They  have  their  rights  to  their  objec- 
tives, but  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our 
own.  And  the  way  to  secure  our  own  Is 
through  world  organltatlon  whch  Is  based  on 
equity  for  large  and  small  in  economic  as  well 
as  political  affairs. 

This  Is  the  Ohio  Senator's  view  and  it  is  not 
new.  He  dUcussed  these  problems  at  great 
length  In  his  scholarly  address  before  the 
American  Bar  Aasociatlon  at  Chicago  on  Au- 
gust 20.  1943  It  Is  well,  however,  to  have 
them  restated  as  forcefully  aa  was  done  In  the 
Cleveland  addreaa.  for  It  U  all  too  easy  to 
lose  sight  of  the  aims  oX  thla  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF   NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Justice  Frank  Murphy  at  the  national 
unity  session  of  B'nal  B'rith  war  service 
convention.  Carnegie  Hall,  May  8,  1844: 

For  the  better  part  of  21^2  years  this  land 
of  ours  has  been  dedicated  to  the  winning 
of  a  total  and  world-wide  war.  To  this  end 
we  are  pouring  out  ungrudgingly  the  vast 
riches  of  which  we  are  possessed — the  fruits 
of  our  soil,  the  products  of  our  mills,  and — 
greatest  resource  of  them  all — the  lives  of 
American  men. 

What  Is  OUT  purpose  In  so  doing?  Why  this 
unparalleled  expenditure  of  our  national 
wealth? 

We  talk  at  length  of  war  aims.  But  If  we 
look  to  the  root  of  this  discussion,  if  we 
search  for  fundamentals,  we  come  to  one 
primary  and  elementfiry  war  aim  which  pre- 
cedes all  others  and  on  which  all  other  war 
alms  depend.  That  war  aim  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
all  that  It  signifies.  More  than  all  else,  we 
want,  and  are  determined,  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  Nation  as  the  founding  fa- 
thers established  it,  as  our  forebears  and  we 
have  molded  It,  and  as  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  us  so  dearly  cherish  it.  Only 
If  we  succeed  In  this  can  we  hope  for  the 
fulfillment  of  our  other  objectives.  If  we 
fall  In  this,  we  fall  In  everything. 

Military  victory  seems  now  a  matter  of 
time.  We  know  that  the  Allied  forces  are 
relentlessly  closing  In  on  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 
But  while  our  armies  are  saving  this  Nation 
on  the  battleflelds  of  Europe  and  Asia,  we 
here  at  home  can,  and  may,  destroy  it  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  shot.  We  can  lose  the  war 
at  home,  and  wreck  the  United  States  we 
have  known,  by  falling  to  see  and  tenaciously 
cling  to  what  Is  the  glory  of  United  States 
and  the  life  of  distinction  our  country  rep- 
resents. 

What  Is  it  that  we  are  fighting  to  save? 
What  Is  It  that  the  fathers  established  and 
that  we  and  our  forebears  have  so  long  cher- 
ished? It  Is  not  primarily  our  industrial 
system,  or  cur  great  cities,  or  our  system  of 
communications,  or  any  of  our  marvelous 
Inventions.  These  are  part  of  our  country, 
but  not  the  main  part. 

The  essence  of  this  Nation — the  one  thing 
that  more  than  any  other  has  made  us  great 
In  the  eyes  of  mankind — Is  the  principle  of 
Individual  liberty,  the  dignity  and  the  equal 
status  of  man  that  underlies  our  entire  po- 
litical and  social  structure.  Men  unrelated 
In  racial  origin,  drawn  from  every  corner  of 
the  earth,  and  professing  every  known  re- 
ligious creed,  combined  their  talents  and 
their  efforts  to  create  a  new  world.  They 
brought  with  them  few  material  poaseealons. 
but  they  did  "Import"  many  cultural  herit- 
ages which  have  greatly  enriched  our  national 
life.  They  came  to  the  new  world  to  shake 
off  rather  than  transplant  the  animosities  of 
Europe.  This  was  the  goal  of  thoee  diverse 
peoples  who  fled  to  thesi  shores  from  the 
oppraaslon,  the  bigotry,  and  the  hatreds  of 
the  old  world. 

This  dciithlese  horltsge  waa  what  the 
fathers  sought  to  perpetuate  when  they  de- 
claied  iu  the  Deciuraiiun  of  Iixlcpcudeuce 


that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  were 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable riights.  among  which  were  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
was  what  they  strove  to  protect  when  they 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  the  guaranties 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  religion, 
and  of  equality  befbre  the  law. 

And  this,  fellow  Americans.  Is  what  our 
enemies  seek  to  Induce  us  to  destroy  by  our 
own  hand.  They  strive  to  set  us  at  each 
others  throats.  They  work  to  incite  us  to 
bigotry  and  hatred  toward  our  neghbors. 
They  disseminate  the  gospel  of  intolerance. 
They  yearn  to  divide  us  in  order  that  we  will 
nullify  the  victory  of  our  armies  by  civil  war 
at  home. 

It  is  the  appalling  truth  that  this  war  upon 
our  unity  Is  meeting  with  no  little  degree  of 
success.  The  dark  specter  of  bigotry  and  per- 
secution sweeps  like  an  ugly  phantom  across 
the  horizon.  On  every  side  we  see  sinister 
forces  at  work  In  this  country  to  array  class 
against  class,  religion  against  religion,  and 
race  against  race.  Torrents  of  venom  and 
hatred,  insidious  propaganda,  and  falsehoods 
are  daily  being  unleashed.  Racial  and  class 
Latreds.  systematically  fomented,  have  led 
t3  the  destruction  of  property,  the  physical 
torture  and  even  the  murder  of  our  fellow 
men.  The  object  Is  to  substitute  the  Hitler 
way  of  life  for  the  American  way.  These  out- 
rages threaten  not  merely  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  a  few  unfortunate  individuals  but 
also  the  constitutional  principles  upon  which 
this  Republic  was  founded  and  uiwn  which 
the  freedom  of  all  Americans  depend. 

Religious  and  racial  persecution  has  been 
a  pernicious  strain  in  man  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time  and  has  recurred  again  and 
again  in  different  forms.  When  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus was  persecuting  the  disciples  of  Christ 
and  was  Journeying  to  Damascus  to  find  them 
in  order  that  he  might  bring  them  bound  to 
Jersualem.  he  fell  to  the  ground  as  he  heard 
a  voice  saying  to  him:  "Saul,  Saul,  why  per- 
secu'est  thou  Me?"  These  words  resound 
through  the  ages  whenever  a  wave  of  perse- 
cution arises  to  engulf  a  portion  of  mankind. 

The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  were  a  period  of  harsh  and  cruel  perse- 
cution of  Christians.  Many  were  driven  to 
live  In  hiding  In  the  catacombs.  Untold 
numbers  were  put  to  death  by  unspeakable 
tortures;  some  were  burned  at  the  stake  and 
others  were  thrown  to  the  beasts  In  the  Coli- 
seum. In  the  late  Middle  Ages  the  Inquisi- 
tion In  Spain  was  another  manifestation 
of  this  deplorable  tendency  In  mankind. 
After  the  Reformation,  in  some  countries, 
there  were  cruel  persecutions  of  Catholics, 
and  priests  were  put  to  death  in  a  horrible 
manner  for  celebrating  mass. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  hates  and  ani- 
mosities of  the  Old  World  crept  Into  the  new 
American  Continent.  In  colonial  days.  In 
New  England,  Qi>akers  were  heartlessly  tor- 
tured for  their  beliefs.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury brought  the  Ul-famed  Know  Nothing 
Party,  which  desired  to  deny  political  rights 
to  aU  persons  who  were  not  native-born 
Protestants.  Closer  to  our  own  time,  when 
the  Irish  Immigrants  began  to  come  to  our 
shores  in  great  numbers,  they  were  subjected 
to  oppression  In  various  brutal  forms. 

It  Is  an  Inspiring  fact  that  these  alien 
movements  were  not  In  the  mainstream  of 
the  American  tradition  and  proved  unable 
to  divert  the  American  people  from  their 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality  and  fair  play.  But  today,  with  the 
world  convulsed  by  war.  bigotry,  and  In- 
tolerance are  once  again  abroad  In  the  land. 
There  Is  no  more  disturbing  manifestation 
of  this  trend  than  the  sinister  thing  we  know 
as  antl  Bemltlsm. 

Organized  antt-Semltlsm  U  a  weapon  of 
the  Nael  revolution.  It  Is  the  most  cunning 
of  all  the  cunning  methods  devised  by  the 
Nazis  to  tiestroy  democracies  from  within. 
It  threatens  not  only  the  Jews,  but  the  baato 


principles  Oi  democracy  and  Christianity  as 
well.  We  shall  win  the  global  war  on  the 
field  of  battle.  But  If  at  the  same  time  we 
accept  and  becomr  permeated  V/lth  this  por- 
tion of  the  Nazi  Ideology,  we  have  shall  sxis- 
talned  a  major  defeat.  Hitler  knows  that 
and  has  already  boasted  that  the  seeds  of 
nazl-lsm  and  antl-SemltIsm  which  he  has 
sown  will  survive  military  defeat. 

We  must  realize  that  unless  the  seeds 
which  Hitler  has  sown  are  destroyed  now 
before  racial  brutality  and  persecution  come 
Into  full  bloom,  the  long  struggle  to  create 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  shall  have  been 
futile.  We  shall  then  have  capitulated  to 
those  forces  of  evil  which  use  race  hatred  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  undoing  cur  country, 
destroyliig  its  sense  of  brotherhood  and 
unity,  and  undennlnlng  its  moral  and 
spiritual  strength. 

That  Is  why,  as  I  see  It,  anti-Semitism  Is 
one  of  the  most  challenging  and  significant 
problems  in  America  today.  And  since  antt- 
Semitlsm  Is  not  only  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  democracy  but  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  Christians  particularly  must 
unite  their  efforts  to  combat  it.  The  organi- 
zation for  which  I  speak  was  created  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  organized  solely  by 
Christians.  It  Is  maintained  and  its  activi- 
ties are  conducted  solely  by  Christians,  who 
also  finance  It  completely. 

This  organization  will  be  mllltantly  op- 
posed to  antl-SemltIsm  because  of  the 
dangers  that  it  presents  to  American  ideals 
and  to  Christian  principles.  We  shall  do 
our  work  in  the  American  way.  We  shall  not 
try  to  deprive  those  who  may  differ  with  us 
of  their  right  to  free  speech  and  press.  But 
we  shall  energetically  and  relentlessly  op- 
pose by  every  means  at  our  command  their 
vicious  and  Insidious  propaganda.  We  shall 
strive  through  a  campaign  of  enlightenment 
and  education  to  expose  the  tragic  error  of 
their  teachings.  We  shall  carry  on  the  cam- 
paign in  the  market  place  and  in  the  forum 
in  order  that  the  freedom  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  for  which  our  children 
are  fighting  shall  not  perish  from  the  New 
World. 

To  stop  the  assault  upon  the  Jews,  which 
is  really  an  assault  on  democracy  and  reli- 
gion, is  not  easy.  It  cannot  be  stopped 
merely  by  the  passage  of  a  statute  or  ordi- 
nance or  by  the  rendering  of  a  Judicial  deci- 
sion. The  solution  lies  only  In  the  self- 
cleansing  of  our  own  hearts  and  minds  of 
racial  hatred.  That  may  not  »>e  easy,  but  it 
is  vitally  necessary  If  we  are  to  remain  a 
free,  united  people. 

It  would  be  wise  for  every  American,  before 
permitting  himself  a  single  anti-Semitic 
word,  a  single  antl -Semi  tic  deed,  or  even  a 
single  anti-Semitic  thought,  to  examine  his 
conscience  to  determine  whether  such  acts 
or  thoughts  square  with  the  Ideals  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  dignity  and  equal 
status  of  man.  This  must  be  done  If  we 
would  preserve  this  country  we  love. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  anti-Semitic 
virus  that  seeks  to  poison  and  destroy  the 
American  ideal  of  equality  and  freedom? 
Primarily  It  consists  of  assertions  and  sugges- 
tions that  Jews  are  responsible  for  things 
that  we  do  not  like  and  that  they  have  tralta 
and  qualities  that  are  alien  to  our  way  of 
life. 

Unfortunately  some  Innocent  and  well- 
meaning  people  have  accepted  this  historic- 
ally false  and  morally  wicked  propaganda 
which  would  make  the  Jews  the  universal 
scapegoat  for  all  that  Is  evU.  They  forget 
that  the  early  Chrlstlatu  were  regarded  as  a 
socially  Inferior  group,  as  alien  traders  and 
agiUtors.  as  peddlers  and  vagrants,  and  were 
charged  with  polluting  the  blood  atreama  of 
othef  people.  Everything  that  Is  now  aald 
against  the  Jews  was  once  directed  against 
the  esrly  Christians,  who  for  8  eenturtaa  war* 
subjected  to  some  of  the  moat  Inhuman  per- 
■ccutlons   In   the   world's   bUtory.    It    la   « 
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UtUig  that  a  rtiigtous  maiorlty  ilk* 
I.  who  wen  at  ooe  tlm*  a  minority 
and  tha  vlctlma  ot  wbat  Um  Java  now  an- 
dura,  abould  bceoma  wntlnf  or  unwlUlof 
carrtara  of  vicious  faiMbooda  which  are  not 
rotraly  antl-Samltic  but  antl-CbrlstUn. 

Tbia  la  not  to  aay  tbat  all  Jewa  ar«  without 
fault.    Aa  aU  UitaUlfant  perwna  wall  luow. 

tbera  aia  tM)<l  J***  *°0  '"^  «'*^*''  ^^^  ** 
tlMta  ara  good  and  bad  Christiana,  good  and 
bad  Bngllshmen.  and  good  and  bad  Irlsbmen. 
But  many  of  us  continue  to  Ulk  Hltler- 
faablon  about  the  Jews  as  If  they  were  the 
root  of  much.  If  not  all.  of  our  tils.  Our 
thoughts  have  become  so  affected  by  the 
poiaoii  of  antl-8emltlam  that  few  of  us  are 
completely  free  of  it.  Occasionally  someone 
will  be  heard  to  say  that  aa  soon  as  the  war 
U  over  the  Jews  "will  be  put  In  their  place." 
Others  seriously  propagate  the  utterly  false 
and  un -Christian  theory  of  Aryan  superiority 
and  racial  purity. 

One  cannot  aay  or  do  these  things  without 
doing  something  baaa  and  cruel.  One  can- 
not aay  tbeaa  things  without  diminishing 
tba  spiritual  splendor  In  man.  Tet  they  are 
btlnf  said  every  day  Unleaa  we  eradicate 
fheaa  atutudea  and  practices  revpectlng  ra- 
cial mlBorltica.  there  Is  grave  dsnger  thst 
the  American  principles  of  freedom  and 
equality  will  be  hopelessly  daah^  upon  the 
rocks  of  violent  persecution  and  oppression. 
Once  that  happens,  the  cement  of  tolerance 
that  baa  gl^en  America  her  national  unity 
and  her  moral  strength  will  be  broken,  and 
we  will  become  a  Nation  hopelessly  divided. 
Intolerance  may  first  wrcnk  its  vergearce  on 
tba  Jews,  but  remember  this:  It  will  not  stop 
tberp  There  Is  ev*rv  resign  to  believe  that 
the  denlsl  of  elementary  rights  to  the  Jews 
would  be  followed  by  the  denial  of  elemen- 
tary rights  to  other  minorities.  And  in 
America  we  arc  all  In  one  way  or  another 
members  of  a  minority  group 

Antl-S^mltism  is  not  only  falae  In  theory 
but  futile  In  practice  It  arcompllshes  no 
food,  while  wreaking  Incalculable  wrong. 
Anti-Semitism,  like  all  other  racial  hatreds, 
has  never  contributed  in  the  slightest  to 
tbe  solution  of  any  problem — economic,  ao- 
dal  or  political  On  the  contrary.  It  hinders 
tba  solution  of  such  problems  by  diverting 
otir  aSorta  from  the  finding  of  solutions  to 
tbe  makrg  of  a  scaregt.at.  It  not  only  fals!- 
flaa  tba  toctual  data  concerning  th?se  prob- 
leoa  by  eaggaration  and  distortion,  but  It 
ramovaa  the  preliminary  conditions  requisite 
to  any  practical  settlement.  Fur  specific  solu- 
tions of  great  human  problems  are  con- 
ceivable only  in  an  atmosihere  of  mutual  un- 
derataitdlng  and  cctHboratlon.  And  racial 
hatred,  far  from  providing  such  an  atmos- 
phere, utterly  desttoya  the  state  of  mind  nec- 
mmrf  to  underatandlitg  and  collaboration. 
BiTlng  done  tbIa.  it  propoaea  aolutions  that 
are  completely  futile — such  as  discrimina- 
tory lawa  and  persecutory  measures. 

Racial  hatred,  in  oiber  words,  cannot  help 
ua  aolve  our  problems.  It  can  only  add  new 
and  worse  problems  to  tbe  ones  we  already 
have. 

But  tbe  falalty  and  the  futility  at  anU- 
Bemlttaa  are  far  from  l>elng  the  only  coimta 
•a  whl A  it  must  be  condemned.  Vastly  more 
■ignlflcant  to  every  patriot  In  thla  land  la 
tbe  fact  tbat  antl-S3mltlsm  la  antl- American. 
In  spirit  it  la  a  revolution  against  that  lofty 
Ideal  of  liberty  and  equality  that  brought 
otir  forebeara  to  find  refuge  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  ia  a  reincarnation  of  tbe  oppreaalon 
and  peraecirtlon  of  the  Old  World  of  their  day. 
It  la  the  modem  counterpart  of  the  early 
pMbMBtton  of  the  Quakers,  and  of  Know 
WmfclBglam.  It  la  the  living  symbol  of  every- 
tb  ng  that  the  noble  men  who  wrote  otir 
Bi!l  of  Rights  ao  passionately  desired  to  bar 
lo.eter  from  our  country.  Anti-Semitism  Is 
the  enemy  and  antltbeela  of  tbe  Inspiring 
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pblloaoptay  that  baa 
what  it  la. 

And  to  all  Amerteat|i 
aelvae  Christians.  I  say 
not  only  un-American, 
It  is  impoMtble  to  u 
can  hate  or  persecute 
same  time  pretend  to 
principles  of  Christianity 
the  Christian  raltb  is 
equality  and  dignity 
Acccrdlng   to   the 
first  and  greatest 
God  above  all  things, 
to  the  first.  "Thou  shilt 
aa   thyself."     Real 
In  the  heart  of  man. 
taught  men  the  real 
wboee  gospel  was  love 
and  child.    And 
that  all  human  beings 
ever  their  race,  color, 
neighbor  and  not  ano' 
secute  our  Jewish  nei 

A   great   Christian 
once  aaid  of  antl 
ment  in  which  we 
part  whatsoever. 
at)!e.    Spiritually  we 
Christian  may  hate 
he  cannot  hate  his 
not  hate  or  contribute 
tbcae  whose  racial 
from  his. 

But  in  a  larger 
will  do  more  than 
tons.    In  their  hour 
tbelr  delense,  bind  up 
them  In  their  search 
He  will  not  remain 
jxistice  that  runs 
tenets  of  his  faith 
true  Chriatlan  knows 
such  clrctunstances  is 
forcea  of  evil  and  forge  : 
selves  were  the  8Ubject|s 
psisecutlon  not  ao 

This  3  no  remote  or 
we  face,  my  fellow 
Is  already  within  our 
The  passions,  the 
spawned  by  anti-Semi 
atantly.    The  time  to 

The    battle    must 
through  appeals  to 
tbe  public  forums,  th( 
churches,  and  the 
be  won  in  the  heart 
U3 — face  to  face  with 

I  cannot  believe 
hate  one  another.     I 
the   heart    of    every 
there  Is  a  great  yearn^g 
of  man.     That  goal 
will   but   consclentlo^y 
which  Is  within  the 
bora  and  friends  with 
ua  then  look  to  the 
of  a  nation  confined 
tellecttial  atralt  Jack< 
free  people  Imbued 
dignity  of  each 
can  be  a  better  Jew 
better  Catholic,  or  t 
ever  his  faith  may  be 
the  tight  road  and 
free  nation  will  not 
tared.    America  will 
nation   morally   and 
wisely  prepared  to 
pUy  Ita  manly  part 
Intelligent  and  robu^ 

Gripped  In  this 
us  ask  ourselves, 
If  not  to  emerge  a 
our  own  way  of  life? 
If  not  to  bring  forth 
by  the  hates  and  It^ts 
an  America  that  la  a 
great  one. 
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love  they  neighbor 
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t  was  Christ  who  first 
mining  of  brotherhood, 
or  every  man.  woman, 
Chrls^anlty  further  teaches 
are  neighbors — what- 
bellefs.    To  love  one 
her,  to  hate  and  per- 
(rhbors.  Is  un-Cbristian. 
leader.    Pope   Plus   XI, 
"It  Is  a  move- 
Chrlstlans  can  have  no 
Antl|-Semltlsm  Is  unaccept- 
Semltes."    The  true 
3hood  and  sin,  tnit 
toother  man.     He  dare 
to  the  persecution  of 
background  or  beliefs  differ 
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the  true  Christian 
ly  tolerate  such  per- 
trlal  he  will  rush  to 
their  wounds,  and  aid 
or  security  and  peace, 
m  tbe  face  of  in- 
to the  fundamental 
In  his  conscience  the 
Lhat  to  be  silent  under 
to  Join  hands  with  the 
that  Christians  them- 
of  discrimination  and 
ago. 
academic  problem  that 
Alnericans.    This  enemy 
The  tide  la  rising, 
and  the  fears 
ism  are  mounting  con- 
quell  them  Is  now. 
be    fought    and    won 
reason  and  morality  In 
press,  tbe  schools,  tbe 
But  first,  it  must 
and  mind  of  each  of 
his  conscience. 
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Let  us  hope  taat  It  will  be  lo.  Let  us  work 
together  to  see  that  It  shall  be.  And  when 
the  taak  Is  done,  let  tie  walk  humbly  among 
men.  proud  less  of  our  power  than  of  our  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all  mankUul. 


Post-War  Health— War  Disease*  Call  for 
Plans  Now  for  PrerentiTe  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TKxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  good  editorials  from  newspa- 
permen will  no  doubt  play  a  large  part 
In  our  post-war  planning.  I  am  always 
thankful  for  suggestions  we  get  from 
men  who  make  a  study  of  our  civic  needs. 
Most  of  our  newspapermen  have  this 
thought  foremost  in  mind  when  they  sit 
down  to  write  an  editorial.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Austin  Statesman  and  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine  and  a  very  able  newspa- 
perman of  the  Associated  Press  staff,  Mr. 
Homer  Q.  Olsen: 

POer-WAB     HKALTH — WAB      DISEASEa     CALL     FOB 
PLANS  NOW  POI  PRXVINTIVX  PaOOSAM 

(By  Homer  G.  Olsen) 

Certainly  not  the  least  Important  of  the 
poet-war  plans  will  be  a  world-wide  health 
program,  global  conflict  having  scattered  peo- 
ples everywhere  and  pointed  up  the  Increas- 
ingly difficult  problems  that  lie  ahead. 

Thus  declared  Dr.  George  W.  Cox.  State 
health  officer.  In  an  address,  highlights  of 
which  was  published  by  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Cox  said: 

"North  American  troops  In  the  war  the- 
aters may  return  home  contaminated  with 
various  tropical  and  other  parasites  and  dis- 
ease-producing organisms  which  are  at  pres- 
ent not  found  In  sections  of  North  America. 
Tropical  countries  will  be  opened  to  migra- 
tion after  the  war  by  northern  peoples  who 
are  not  Immune  to  the  endemic  diseases. 
We  should  begin  to  plan  to  meet  the  new 
public-health  programs  as  they  may  affect 
North  America,  and,  at  the  same  time,  our 
humanitarian  Intereata  dictate  that  we  con- 
tribute to  a  world-wide  health  program." 

"Since  this  Nation  will  probably  be  con- 
fronted with  a  serlotis  post-war  health  prob- 
lem, it  appears  most  highly  desirable  that 
we  now  plan  a  definite  health  program  along 
environmental  lines  so  fundamentally  sound 
and  attractive  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
Individuals,  communities.  States,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,"  Cox  asserted. 

Recommending  preparation  of  plans  which 
can  be  utilized  the  moment  manpower  Is 
available  to  put  them  into  effect,  he  sug- 
gested the  program  should  cover  at  least  In 
part  the  following  projects: 

1.  Local  health  centers  with  laboratory 
and  equipment  to  house  local  health  per- 
sonnel so  as  to  enable  sanitation  forcea  to 
ftuictlon  at  maximum  efficiency. 

2.  Plana  for  water  supplies  and  treatment 
where  needed. 

3.  Sewerage  systems  and  treatments  where 
needed. 

4.  Ifiuilclpal  or  cooperative  abattolra. 
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6.  Municipal  or  cooperative  oyster-shuck' 
Ing  and  •heilflsh-packing  eetabllsbmenu. 

e.  Municipal  or  cooperative  canning  or 
food  processing  plants. 

7.  Recruitment  and  training  of  more  sani- 
tation personnel  to  carry  forward  sanitary 
work  not  only  at  home  but  In  the  republics 
to  the  south  and  other  countries. 

8.  Planning  of  drainage  systems  where  such 
drainage  will  mlnlmiz«>  the  mosquito-borne 
disease  problem. 

9.  Planning  rf  a  mutual  aid  program  in 
rodent  coi.trol 

10.  Planning  of  a  cooperative  program  of 
garbage  disposal. 

11.  The  planning  for  the  elimination  of 
slum  areas  and  making  available  adequate 
housing  for  the  population. 

12.  The  planning  of  a  program  which 
will  provide  adequate  lighting,  beating,  and 
ventilation  facilities  In  public  buildings  but 
more  especially  in  schools. 

13.  An  advisory  program  that  would  be 
helpful  to  Industries  In  the  elimination  of 
industrial  hazards. 

14.  Promulgation  of  plans  which  will  in- 
sure the  farm  population  safe  living  condi- 
tions patternec  somewhat  after  the  Farm  Se- 
.•ulty  Admlnlstratl  )n  program  which  pro- 
vided aid  in  the  correction  of  farm  water 
fiupplies,  waste  disposal  systems,  screening, 
and  the  like. 

15.  Setting  up  short  training  schools  for 
food  handlers,  water  and  sewage  plant  op- 
erators as  well  as  swimming  pcKil  operators, 
operators  c  food  processing  plants,  such  as 
pasteurization  plants,  and  hyglenlsts  for  In- 
dustrial plants. 

16.  The  initiation  of  Immediate  steps  to- 
ward securing  an  appropriation  to  the  public 
health  service  of  necessary  funds  to  In- 
augurate and  carry  out  a  direct  emergency 
program  of  conununlty  sanitation,  as  has  al- 
ready been  done  In  the  case  of  malaria  con- 
trol. 


Solution  of  Post-War  Employment 
in  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yoik.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Hon.  James  L.  Whit- 
ley, former  Member  of  Congress,  ol 
Rochester,  N.  Y.: 

Solution  of  Post-war  Employment  xtt 
America 

The  solution  of  the  problem  wlh  require 
most  careful  consideration  by  our  ablest 
minds.  We  cannot  accept  the  challenge 
lying  down.  World  War  No.  1  taught  us  a 
lesson:  In  tUne  of  war  prepare  for  peace. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  by  our  military 
leaders  Is  that  the  war  In  Europe  will  end  In 
1944  with  victory  for  the  Allies,  and  that  the 
war  with  Japan  will  end  in  the  same  manner 
at  a  later  date.  After  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict In  Europe,  thousands  of  plants  through- 
out the  country  will  taper  down  in  the  pro- 
duction of  war  implements  and  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  engaged  In  defense  work 
with  millions  of  ex-service  men  will  await  the 
green-light  signal  to  start  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial era  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
As  war  production  declines  we  should  Im- 
mediately start  the  production  of  tools  and 
machiuery  necessary  for  civilian  production. 


A  Government  agency  should  be  aet  up  with* 
out  delay  to  make  a  complete  inventory  and 
description  of  all  machinery  under  Oovem- 
ment  control.  This  would  permit  Indtutry 
to  secure  machines  for  civilian  production 
without  delay  and  save  millions  of  lost  man- 
power hours  even  before  aemlreadjtutment. 

KCOtTLATIONS 

Steps  should  be  taken  at  this  time  to  re- 
move every  possible  obstacle  regulating  free 
enterprise,  complicated,  unnecessary,  bureau- 
cratic blanks  should  no  longer  be  required 
for  every  move  we  make.  Business  should 
be  given  a  free  hand,  subject  only  to  regu- 
lations to  insure  against  monopoly,  fraud, 
and  unfair  practices.  Business  loosened 
from  red  tape  will  emerge  with  speed,  and 
millions  of  Idle  dollars  will  find  way  Into 
many  free  enterprises. 

taxation 

Taxes  will  be  an  important  factor  in  any 
plan  after  we  emerge  from  war  to  peace. 
With  a  high  debt  obligation  which  may 
exceed  $300,000,000,000.  we  may  expect  to 
have  the  tax  problem  with  us  for  some  time 
to  come.  When  the  time  arrives  that  taxes 
may  be  reduced  such  reduction  should  be 
for  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise 
and  to  stimulate  consumption  There 
should  be  no  double  taxation.  A  stock- 
holder In  a  corporation  pays  his  proportion 
of  the  tax  on  the  earnings  of  the  company 
and  an  additional  tax  on  the  dividends  re- 
ceived, while  a  bondholder  in  :,he  same  com- 
pany is  subject  to  a  single  tax  rn  the  amount 
received;  to  encourage  investment  this  dis- 
crepancy should  be  corrected.  Income-tax 
report  blanks  for  the  upward  of  50.000.000 
taxpayers  should  be  simplified .  The  Gov- 
ernment should  have  only  two  concerns,  the 
amount  of  Income  and  the  amount  of  de- 
duction Two  hundred  million  of  man- 
power-hours would  be  saved  by  a  simple  tax 
return  consisting  of  two  pages;  one  for  a 
list  of  all  income,  the  other  for  exemptions 
and  deductions  allowed  by  law.  the  dif- 
ference to  determine  the  taxable  Income. 

ACRICtTLTVRS 

The  prcxluctlon  of  food  Is  our  most  essen- 
tial Industry.  At  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties we  will  not  only  require  food  for  our 
own  consumption  but  upward  of  $1,300,- 
000,000  will  be  required  for  the  distribution 
of  food  and  supplies  for  the  millions  of  half- 
starved  people  throughout  the  world.  Agri- 
culture win  have  to  expand  to  meet  the 
demand.  Plans  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion are  now  underway  to  open  up  In  the 
Middle  West  20.000.000  acres  of  arid,  sage- 
bniah  and  cactus  areas  into  irrigated  farm- 
land. To  complete  this  vast  work  many 
thousands  will  be  employed.  The  Govern- 
ment is  owner  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lands. 
I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  to  allot  these 
farms  to  our  returning  veterans  and  to 
civilians  with  agricultural  experience;  the 
land  to  be  sold  on  a  time  contract  with  a 
long-term.*  low-Interest  finance  arrange- 
ment. The  operation  of  farms  should  be 
left  to  the  farmer  and  not  the  thousands  of 
agents  with  their  orders  "No,  you  can't  do 
this."  "Vo,  you  cant  do  that,"  or  "You  must 
do  so-and-so." 

PITBLIC   WORKS 

The  mere  spending  of  money  on  public 
buildings  may  be  laudable  but  the  number 
of  people  employed  on  such  projects  will  be 
negligible.  Unless  there  Is  an  acute  necessity 
for  this  class  of  building  the  construction 
should  be  postponed.  Plans  and  blueprints, 
however,  should  be  ready  In  order  that  the 
work  may  be  taken  up  at  any  tapering  off 
of  private  Industry.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
material  and  labor  our  highways  have  fallen 
into  an  alarming  state,  and  the  work  of  many 
thousands  will  be  required  in  restoring  them 
to  safe  condition.  The  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  network  of  highways  through- 
out all  the  States  should  be  taken  up  at  the 


earliest  possible  date.  For  aersral  years  the 
War  Department  and  the  highway  engineer- 
ing departments  ot  the  several  Ststes  have 
mapped  out  a  system  of  highways  of  84.000 
miles,  connecting  S50  cities,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  or  more.  Tbe  National  Inter- 
regional Hlgbway  Commission,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Public  Roads  Commissioner, 
has  filed  its  final  report  with  Congreas  on  the 
vast  project.  The  plan  proposes  the  Qon- 
structlon  of  roads  to  accommodate  all  classes 
of  transportation,  many  similar  in  width 
and  construction  to  the  Harrisburg-Pitta- 
burgh  highway  and  the  recently  constructed 
highways  in  Westchester  County  and  Long 
Island  In  New  York  State.  The  program 
calls  for  construction  costing  $750,000,000 
annually.  If  started  at  once  it  will  go  a 
long  way  In  solving  the  unemployment  man- 
power and  Industrial  capacity.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  charge  a  toll  on  trucks,  btisses, 
and  perhaps  passenger  cars  on  the  arterial 
highways,  which  funds  ccuM  be  used  for  the 
upkeep  and  to  amortize  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, also  to  prevent  unfair  competition  with 
the  railroads,  so  essential  to  our  national 
security, 

VETERANS'   EMPLOYMENT 

Federal,  State,  and  local  employment 
agencies  should  be  set  up  at  this  time  to  aid 
our  armed  forces  to  find  their  places  In  civil 
life.  Tbe  days  of  apple  selling,  shoestring, 
and  pencil  peddling  by  our  returning  vet- 
erans should  be  only  recollections  of  past 
wars. 

HOUSING 

With  10,000,000  men  in  our  armed  forces, 
there  is  now  a  shortage  of  housing  which 
will  become  more  acute  when  they  begin  to 
return.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
1.400.000  new  houses  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  as  soon  as  Government  re- 
strictions are  lifted  and  building  materlala 
released.  Tbe  $8,0C0.':O0.000  necessary  for 
this  vast  program  will  provide  work  for 
upward  of  4,000,000  artisans.  Architects 
should  start  at  this  time  the  preparation  of 
plans  for  single  and  multiple  dwellings. 
Rent  gouging  abould  be  continued  to  be 
curbed, 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  railroads  will  constitute  a  big  factor 
In  the  change  from  war  to  peace  status. 
There  Is  a  probability  that  after  the  end  of 
hostilities  there  will  be  a  tapering  off  In 
both  freight  and  passenger  service.  For  up- 
ward of  a  years  the  equipment  consisting 
of  45.000  locomotives  and  1.700.000  freight 
cars  has  been  taxed  to  tbe  utmost  capacity. 
This  vast  network  of  upward  of  235.000' 
miles  of  roadbeds  will  require  the  eervice  of 
many  thousand  workers  In  repairing  them 
and  the  reconditioning  of  equipment.  The 
expenditure  to  restore  the  roads  to  their  pre- 
war condition  and  to  supply  the  much- 
needed  new  equipment  will  necessitate  the 
spending  of  a  vast  sum  of  money  and  assure 
the  empl03rinent  of  many  thousands  skilled 
workers.  The  railroads  are  in  competent 
hands  who  know  the  importance  of  their 
tasks  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  there  will  be 
no  delay  In  converting  this  essential  indus- 
try"^ meet  the  new  demands  in  peace  as  it 
has  in  war. 

In  dealing  with  transportation  we  should 
not  overlook  the  motor  vehicle.  In  1941  the 
registration  of  such  vehicles.  Including 
trucks,  busses,  and  passenger  cars  numbered 
35.000.000.  With  the  limited  number  of 
replacements  it  is  safe  to  say  that  within  2 
years  after  hostilities  there  will  be  a  demand 
for  17.000,000  new  cars,  a  number  which  will 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  automobile  and  tire 
industries,  working  two  or  three  shifts  per 
day. 

LABOR   AND  INDUSTRT 

The  dominant  factor  In  poet-war  employ- 
ment will  d^jend  on  the  attitude  of  labor 
and  industry.  For  18  months  aftw  the  at- 
tack   en    Pearl   Harbor,    labor    and   capital 
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worked  tocether  without  serloiM  dtsa^ee- 
BM&t.  PrntrloUsm  and  fear  of  public  opinion 
eooiblned  to  gptHl  war  production  tn  every 
a(  our  war  Induatrlcs  at  a  rate  and 
keyond  our  mo«t  optimistic  expecta- 
ATter  final  victory,  patriotism  to 
extent  will  be  lacking.  PIan3  should 
be  fHtT*"*— *  At  tbl«  time  (or  cooperation  be- 
imijix  labor  and  management.  Except  in 
^Une  of  war.  no  conatltutlonal  law  can  be 
tUd  to  make  an  employee  work  against 
.  wiU  or  to  compel  an  employer  to  continue 
hl«  deelre.  Strikes  and 
!  •spenslve  not  only  to  labor  and 
tnduitry  tntt  alio  tlw  general  public,  who. 
tn  Um  last  uialyata.  paya  the  bill.  In  times 
d  tftH^rMments  there  should  be  no  cesaa- 
tfcm  In  frork. 

Dlinyeementa  In  any  controversy  Involv* 
Ing  labor  and  Industry:  Provisions  should  be 
made  for  a  30-day  cooUng-ofl  period,  during 
which  time  both  sides  should  hold  confer- 
ences with  a  view  to  the  meeting  of  minds: 
If  no  afraamMit  la  reached  during  that  period, 
at  tha  requaat  of  either  side  to  the  contro- 
versy, the  United  States  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shall  designate  some  dlslnter- 
aatcd  persons  to  mediate  with  the  representa- 
tives of  both  sides.  At  the  time  of  final  set- 
tlement of  any  such  dispute,  the  terms  should 
be  reduced  to  writing  and  should  run  for  a 
specific  time,  thus  insuring  labor  of  its  re- 
ward and  enable  capital  to  make  contracts 
with  confidence.  The  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  should  continue  in  force. 


Tbe  Case  of  P.  X.  C  ■poncnt  Cams 


The  Government  owns  w  has  control  of 
several  thousand  war-production  plants  ez- 
teMUnc  throiighout  the  States.  What  to  do 
with  tbaaa  vaat  holdings  in  which  billions  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  will  be  a  problem 
which  should  have  careful  consideration  at 
tbls  time  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
Oovemment  should  not  compete  with  private 
enterprlaea.  The  lawa  which  free  the  Oov- 
ammant  from  the  payment  of  real-estate  and 
teoOBia  taxes  in  itself  would  be  an  advantage 
with  whteli  no  private  business  could  com- 
pete. 

tha  war  la  won  the  Oovemment  will 
hand  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  dcrthine.  blankets,  shoes,  and  other  articles 
of  vaarlng  apparel.  These  should  not  be 
thrown  on  the  market  to  speculators  to  com- 
pete with  private  business.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  enslaved  nations,  who  for  5  years 
have  been  under  the  heel  of  tyrants  should 
l>e  the  source  to  which  much  of  the  undls- 
poaed  civilian  supplies  should  be  distributed. 

Uniform  policies  should  be  devised  by  the 
Oovemment  for  the  prompt  settlement  at  all 
Just  claims  arising  from  tl.e  cancelations  of 
war  contracts.  Prompt  payment  is  necessary 
to  paVBStt  the  investment  in  private  busi- 
Mfarrlng  such  clslms  to  the  Court  of 
or  oClMr  agaii^  would  end  tn  long 
vhleb  VOttld  result  in  retarding  oS 
to  tba  dtaxtrantsge  of  all.  A  prob- 
NMlaaaa  wUl  be  the  fair  allo- 
cation of  machinery  and  material  to  every 
industry,  large  and  Bnrall:  the  small  business 
should  not  be  discriminsted  against,  and^  no 
Induauy  ataoulc  be  permitted  to  get  a  jump 
OB  Itia  eempatltor  by  reason  of  such  dis- 
ertmlnatkm. 

Tbora  ahould  be  created  at  this  time  an 
organtzatton  appointed  by  the  President  or 
Congraas.  constating  of  the  ablest  minds  in 
labor.  Industry,  finance,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, and  the  white-collar  worker,  It  should 
ba  the  duty  of  such  organizations  to  study 
arery  phaaa  of  tba  prcblem  and  with  the-co- 
oparatlOB  of  Oongraaa  secure  the  eaafetment 
Of  naoaaaary  legislation  to  ba  ready  to  carry 
on  wtkan  the  starting  gong  rtnga. 

In  concltiaion.  America  should  get  busy,  as 
It  has  so  often  proven  it  knows  how,  and  do 
it 


EXTENSION  OI 

or 


REMARKS 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

or    PZNNST  .VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  B  n>RlSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Miy  10,  1944 


Mr.  C.  FREDERIC^ 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  in  the  Ricord, 
lowing  letter: 


ci  ses. 


th<Be 


In: 


(Ut 


assort  oaent 


Dkax  Congkessman: 
Ing  P.  X.  component 
of  which  has  been  declaj-ed 
the  senders  of  packages 
have  been  asked  to 
packages. 

This  ctirtaliment  is  s 
because  in  these  packages 
the  things  the  boys  act|aally 
and  the  receiving  of 
much  to  keep  up  the 
these  homesick  boys. 

It   seems   that   each 
quota  of  P.  X.  componfent 
comes  t>oxed  and  it  mu4t 
Take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  general  complal 
utter  lack  of  good  sens 
cases.     To   bear  this 
somewhat  about  the  various 
Take  the  toilet  goods 
boys  have  received  so  mtich 
name  "Singing  Sam" 
down.     They  cannot 
Arabs.    The  case  here, 
shaving  cream  and  a  deirtb 
The  tobacco  component 

"assorted. "     The 
seas  and  Twenty  Grand! 
such  as  Chesterfields 
Morris,  brands  that  th« 
few  and  far  between 
Tne  case  of  an 

brands   and   a   lack   of 

And  still  every  Prldaji 

a    poptilar    cigarette 

quarter  of  a  million  c 

number  sung  by  a  ceHaln 

programs. 
Pipe  tobacco 

and    chewing    tobacco, 

O.  K..  but  the  present 

little  about   the  fine 

and  the  art  of  fancy 

unknown  to  them. 
The  candy  compone|it 

Life  Savers  and  cl 

get  chocolate,  it  Is  tisi^y 

tion  brand.    The 

their  soldiers  with 

sells  this  identical 
To  get  a  few  cigarettes 

spend  their  hard-earned 

less  excess  of  some 

not  dispose  of  his 
Mark  you,  all  these 

paid  for  by  our  twya. 
It  Is  a  pitiful  cordi 

played  for  chumps 

like  it. 

I  think  this  matter 

the  attention  of  yotir 

tbat  the  boys  shall 

of  this  condition. 

tercet  abown  in  their 

Bcspectfully  yo|irs, 


am  writing  regard- 

the  distribution 

so  adequate  that 

to  our  boys  overseas 

disc(Vitinue  sending  these 


( iisservice  to  our  boys, 

people  usually  send 

write  home  lor 

packages  has  done 

morale  and  spirit  of 


cigaret  te 


Bng]  lah 


war  ^8 


aid 
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Pea  Coal 


PRACHT.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  fol- 


company    receives    a 

cases.    Each  case 

be  accepted  "as  is." 


from  the  boys  is  the 

in  making  up  these 

I  shall   elaborate 

component  cases. 

(^mponent  case.    The 

Barbasol  that  the 

(^tises  nervous  break- 

tmload  It  to  the 

an  overabundance  of 

of  razor  blades. 

case  Is  designated 

is  mostly  Chel- 

The  popular  brands 

l|]ckies.  Camels.  Philip 

boys  desire  most,  are 

overfupply  of  undesirable 

desirable    cigarettes. 

and  Saturday  night 

liianufacturer    gives    a 

garettes  free  for  each 

singer  on  these 


tobacco  for  rolling, 

the    boys   report    as 

generation  know  very 

irt  of   roll   your   own. 

;hawlng  is  prectically 


cig  irettes, 
stui 


consists  mostly  of 

gum.     When  they 

the  Cadbury's  ra- 

give  this  brand  to 

free.    Our  PX 

to  ovir  boys 

our  boys  have  to 
cash,  for  the  worth- 
mtuiufacturer,  who  can- 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 
things  mentioned  are 
Not  free. 

ion  that  our  boys  are 
fools  and  forced  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 

or    PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  February  10.  1944. 
DE.^R  Six:  There  are  too  many  strikes.  I 
have  worked  63  years  and  have  seen  many 
strikes.  Most  of  them  could  have  been  set- 
tled better  If  there  had  been  a  little  Justice 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  little  more  brains  and 
calm  Judgment  on  the  other 

In  my  opinion  an  honest  and  free  press 
could  give  a  great  deal  of  help  by  giving  aU 
the  facts.  A  half  truth  is  no  better  than  a 
lie  and  one  quarter  is  worse.  So  here  are  a 
few  facts.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  I  will  submit 
the  bills  for  your  inspection.  In  1898  we 
paid  $3  50  per  ton  of  2.240  pounds  and  the 
coal  was  twice  as  large  as  it  Is  today.  I  am 
referring  to  pea  coal. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  John  L.  Lewis,  but  as 
Josh  Billings  used  to  say  "facts  Is  stubborn 
things."  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  10 
percent  in  weight  and  an  increase  of  333 
percent  in  price. 

18^8.  $3.50  a  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 

September  1940.  $7.95  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

December  1940,  $8  25  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

1941,  $8.75  a  ton  of  2.000  pour.ds. 

1941.  $9  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

1942.  $9  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
1942.  $9.50  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

1942,  19.80  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 
January,  1943.  $10.50  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 

1943,  $11.20  a  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
February  1944.  $11  69  a  ton  of  2.000  pounds. 
There  has   been  an   Increase  of  $8.19  per 

ton.  Please  let  us  know  how  much  was  the 
miners'  share  and  who  received  the  rest  of 
the  dough.  Please  print  this  so  we  can  learn 
if  the  miners  were  justified  in  asking  for  a 
few  crumbs  from  the  rich  mans  table. 

Bebnasd  E.  Bbogan. 


should  be  brought  to 

xtlleagues,  and  I  know 

the  correction 

you  for  any  iu- 

sehalf ,  I  am 


ap  preciate 
Th  inking 


BaicE  MooKK. 


Reserred  International  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

[    IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

j     Wednesday,  May  10  Hcgislative  day  of 
\  Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Reserved  International  Rights/* 
by  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  reprinted 
from  the  American  Jcurnal  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  volume  38,  No.  2,  April  1944 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

RSEERVEO  IMTEtNATIOMAL   BICMrS 

The  basic  rights  of  the  lndep3r.d?nce  and 
sovereignty  of  nations  naturally  imply  cor- 
responding   obligations.      These    obligations 
I   are  due  not  only  from  one  nation  to  another 
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but  from  all  to  each.  Such  rights  do  not  de- 
pend solely  on  the  power  of  any  nation  to 
protect  Itself.  There  exists  a  collective  com- 
munity interest  that  forbids  either  national 
sell-help  or  Intervention  by  one  nation  in  the 
affairs  of  another. 

This  collective  interest  Implies  a  supreme 
law  which.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  effective 
sanctions,  has  its  own  Justification  and  va- 
lidity. It  amounts  virtually  to  a  reserved 
right  which  no  nation  may  exercise  by  itself 
alone. 

No  nation  is  free  to  do  as  it  pleases  either 
within  or  without  Its  own  borders.  Violation 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  or  of  states  may 
vitally  affect  the  interests  of  all  nations.  A 
kind  of  constitutional  International  law  is 
gradually  emerging  that  defines  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  each  and  every  nation.  If 
a  nation  demands  respect  for  its  basic  rights, 
it  is  obligated  to  respect  certain  reserved 
rights  vested  in  the  international  community. 

The  main  principle  involved  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  collective  interests  of  nations  may 
be  formulated  somewhat  as  foUows:  Tbe  in- 
ternational community  reserves  to  itself  the 
protection  of  rights  essential  to  the  safety 
and  the  welfare  of  all.  The  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  nations  Is  limited  by,  and  is 
subordinate  to,  tlie  general  Interest  of  the 
international  community.  This  general  in- 
ternational reser^'ed  right  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

I.  International  security:  The  present  war 
has  become  a  war  in  defense  of  collective  se- 
curity. When  it  is  successfully  ended  per- 
manent guaranties  must  be  established  by 
the  victorious  nations,  with  the  adherence  of 
any  other  nations  prepared  to  assimie  their 
international  obligations.  How  this  shall  be 
achieved  remains  an  unsolved  problem  call- 
ing for  the  highest  kind  of  statesmanship. 

n.  The  collective  welfare  of  nations:  This 
Includes  such  matters  as  public  health,  es- 
sential raw  materials,  the  migration  of  In- 
dividuals, namely  the  unemployed,  state- 
less persons,  and  criminals,  standards  of 
labor,  and  relief  work.  These  and  other 
cognate  matters  are  gradually  receiving  rec- 
ognition as  of  collective  interest  and  con- 
cern. The  Atlantic  Charter  is  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

m.  Freedom  of  the  seas:  The  slave  trade 
and  piracy  have  already  been  recognized  as 
subject  to  international  action.  The  use  of 
■trategic  bases,  straits,  canals,  and  other 
Inland  waterways  will  become  of  Increasing 
Importance  to  the  whole  international  com- 
munity. 

rv.  Freedom  of  the  air:  There  is  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  international 
aviation,  when  peace  is  established,  must  not 
be  left  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  separate 
nations.  It  has  become  in  a  spectacular  way 
a  collective  interest  which  concerns  inter- 
national security  as  well  as  the  peaceful  in- 
tercourse of  peoples. 

This  general  principle  of  reserved  interna- 
tional rights  finds  esf>ecial  significance  when 
applied  to  the  so-called  right  of  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples.  The  slogan,  which  finds 
too  easy  acceptance,  that  no  people  are  fit  to 
govern  another  people,  when  critically 
analyzed,  is  Eeen  to  be  superficial,  false,  and 
even  dangerous  In  its  implications.  It  has 
been  unjustly  used  to  disparage  the  achieve- 
ments of  such  colonial  nations  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Netherlands,  and  France,  not  for- 
getting that  the  United  States  also  has  its 
colonial  responsibilities.  The  term  "imperi- 
alism" has  come  to  have  a  loose  and  unfair 
connotation  of  ruthless  exploitation  and 
tyranny  that  is  unwarranted  by  the  facts. 
Whatever  the  abuses  of  imperialism  may 
have  been  in  remote  times,  it  may  fairly  be 
claimed  that  colonial  administrations,  with 
rare  exceptions,  have  rendered  immeasurable 
service  to  the  subject  peoples  and  to  civil- 


ization In  general.  The  proud  assertion  that 
the  British  Empire  has  been  the  greatest 
school  for  self-government  ever  created  is 
well  foimded.  Witness  the  experiences  of 
the  American  Colonies,  and  the  British  do- 
minions, not  excluding  India,  whose  vaunted 
national  self-consciousness  has  emerged  un- 
der British  tutelage. 

The  sweeping  assumption  that  all  peoples 
are  fit  to  govern  themselves  and  to  control 
their  teiTltorles  and  resources  in  an  exclu- 
sive manner  is  based  on  an  inadequate  under- 
standing of  the  great  problem  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration. To  Imply  that  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  privileged  peoples  have  no  obliga- 
tions toward  the  backward  peoples  of  Africa, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  Malaya,  and  India  is  as 
lurealistic  as  it  is  cynical. 

The  principle  of  a  general  reserved  inter- 
national right  has  special  significance  with 
respect  to  strategic  territories  and  resources. 
The  possession  of  such  lands  and  raw  mate- 
rials is  now  being  recognized  as  a  collective 
trust,  not  only  for  the  peoples  Immediately 
concerned  but  for  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity. The  exploitation  of  dependencies. 
without  due  regard  for  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  other  nations,  is  rightly  to  be  con- 
demned. There  exists  the  superior  claim  of 
International  welfare  and  security.  The  doc- 
trine of  international  trusteeship,  whether  of 
colonies,  mandates,  or  of  national  domains, 
is  gradually  becoming  recognized. 

Any  strategic  base  for  trade,  aviation,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  use  is  to  be  held  subject  to 
the  needs  of  the  whole  family  of  nations. 
No  selfish,  exclusive  claims  may  be  permitted 
to  endanger  the  rightful  interests  of  other 
nations.  The  Republic  of  Colombia  never 
had  the  sole  right  to  control  the  natural  in- 
ternational highway  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Nor  had  the  United  Staus  tbe 
right  to  claim  that  the  Panama  Canal  should 
be  for  its  own  exclusive  use.  The  Hay- 
Paundefort  Treaty  of  1901  was  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  this  reserved  international  right. 
So  likewise  the  Suez  Canal  belongs  neither 
to  Egypt  nor  to  Great  Britain;  it  is  an  inter- 
national highway. 

Hawaii,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Gibraltar, 
and  other  strategic  bases,  are  all  outposts  for 
the  service  and  the  defense  of  all  peoples. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  discovered  In 
the  course  of  the  present  war  that  their  own 
security  la  directly  Involved  in  the  fate  of 
India.  Such  bases  will  have  immense  sig- 
nificance In  plans  for  post-war  organization 
and  security. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  reserved  International 
rights  need  not  imply  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  bascic  rights  of  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  in  tne  case  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution, it  should  prove  to  be  the  supreme 
guarantee  of  all  liberties,  whether  national  or 
individual.  While  various  races  are  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism  and  feudalism,  the  com- 
munity of  nations  must  exercise  a  collective 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all. 
In  some  instances  this  responsibility  may 
have  to  be  assumed  by  certain  of  the  older  na- 
tions, such  as  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Prance,  Belgitmi,  Portugal,  and  the  United 
States,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  community  of 
nations  for  the  good  of  all. 

Tlie  clear  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
reserved  international  rights  should  help 
greatly  to  clarify  the  thinking  of  critics  of 
colonial  administration.  Failure  to  do  so  can 
only  lead  to  confused  counsels  and  unwise  de- 
cisions. It  is  a  principle  deserving  much  more 
serious  consideration  than  It  has  heretofore 
received.  The  publicists  would  do  well  to 
lay  less  stress  on  the  basic  rights  of  nations 
and  to  emphasize  the  reserved  international 

rights, 

PanJF  Mabshau.  Bbown. 


Flood  Control  on  the  Tennessee  River 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

minutes  ago  I  listened  with  much  inter- 
est to  the  very  able  address  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  with  refer- 
ence to  flood  control  on  the  Tennessee 
River  and  some  comparison  as  to  the  re- 
sult a  similar  program  m'ght  accomplish 
on  the  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  other 
rivers  of  this  country.  The  Tennessee 
River  is  the  most  nearly  completely  con- 
trolled river  in  all  the  world  and  tho 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  there 
in  the  way  of  flood  control  is  a  very  fine 
example  of  what  can  be  done  when  a 
river  is  controlled  by  a  unified  program. 

Recently  some  very  good  editorials  and 
newspaper  articles  have  appeared  with 
reference  to  flood  control,  pointing  par- 
ticularly to  the  great  diflaoulty  that  has 
been  experienced  recently  along  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Arkansas,  and  other  rivers  in 
the  Midwest.  At  this  point  I  Include 
some  of  these  editorials  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  membership: 

(From  the  Alabama  Journal) 

Every  time  the  Missouri  River  has  another 
flood  Missouri  points  to  the  Tennessee  River 
and  wonder  why  Missouri  cannot  be  protected 
in  similar  manner.  Under  the  unified  de- 
velopment of  the  Tennessee  piver  the  waters 
are  under  such  complete  control  by  expert 
handling  of  the  lakes  and  dams  that  the  old- 
time  floods  are  no  longer  possible. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  10,  1944) 
Pilot  Ophiation 

In  establishing  the  Tennereee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Congress  directed  that  the  resources 
of  that  valley  were  to  be  developed  not  sepa- 
rately, as  in  the  past,  but  in  a  unified  way. 
This  Is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  T.  V.  A., 
the  feature  which  has  made  it  unique  as  an 
experiment  in  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment. T.  y.  A.  Chairman  David  Lllienthal 
expressed  his  understanding  of  the  congres- 
sional directive  in  a  speech  delivered  the 
other  day  to  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning officials: 

"The  river  was  to  be  seen  as  a  comprehen- 
sive whole,  not  as  a  series  of  uiuelated  sites 
for  dams.  And  each  dam  was  to  be  seen  as  a 
whole,  as  a  unity,  and  made  to  yield  all  of  its 
potential  value— not  to  yield  only  a  naviga- 
tion channel  behind  its  concrete  barrier  or 
to  yield  flood  control  alone,  as  a  separate 
asset,  or  power  or  recreation.  We  were  so  to 
design  the  dams  that  all  those  assets— naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  power— were  to  be 
made  available  to  the  people  from  each  dam. 
And  all  the  series  of  structures  were  to  be 
dealt  with  as  interdependent.  Interrelated— 
in  short,  a  unity.  •  •  •  The  river,  under 
the  T.  V.  A.  plan  of  comprehensive  develop- 
ment, was  not  to  be  eeen  separately  from  the 
land,  as  in  the  past.  In  nature  the  land  and 
the  streams  are  a  unity.  The  way  land  is 
farmed  determines  the  flow  of  waters  both  on 
the  land  and  in  the  rivers.  The  same  unity 
that  exists  in  nattire  was  to  be  observed  as. 
basic  m  the  T.  V.  A.  plan  of  development.' 

A  demand  for  this  sort  of  development  has 
arisen  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  Blvcr.  too 
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often  In  the  pact  devasUted  by  flocxls  and 
contrllRittng  to  the  periodic  rampages  of  the 
MlMlMlppl.  It  U  unlikely  to  be  achieved 
tbrauth  the  flood-control  bill  recently  in- 
troduced by  Senator  BonvnT  Clauc.  Tbla. 
like  ti«Ba«Mloa>  past  lnveatnient«  In  flood 
control,  ttich  ■>  the  Port  Peck  Dam  com- 
pleted under  P  W.  A.  auspices  in  IJMO.  would 
Igoore  the  unity  betWMO  land  and  atream. 
would  fall  to  IntcgraU  tb«  caglon'a  rMources 
and  potentialities.  Farmers  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  DOW  complain  Indignantly  that 
the  Army  engineers  In  charge  of  the  Fort  Peck 
project,  the  largest  earth-fill  dam  In  the 
wadd.  SO  concentrated  upon  flood  control 
•atf  BSTlcatlon  that  they  ignored  the  Im- 
portMiee  of  the  river  for  irrigatloa  purpoeea. 
The  farm  lands  of  the  area  may  be  deprived 
of  water  forever  becauee  of  unbalanced  de- 
velopment. 

It  ia  high  ttme  that  a  long-term  Federal 
plan  for  ragioaal  derelopment.  predicated 
upoo  aattonal  aeeda  and  the  relaUve  urgency 
ot  regtoaal  probl—i.  be  asubiuhed.  This  la 
a  nindaaental  aort  of  poat-war  planning. 
7.  V.  A.  baa  Mnuahad  a  pUoi  operaUon  which 
be  a  foad  to  the  QovamnaBt  la  rem- 
•tfttif  the  problem  whleh  baa  artam  on  the 
MiMPUrt  which,  evidently,  cannot  be  solved 
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Row  T.  V.  A.  Tamm  tms  Plooos 

*m)e  Tpnneeaee  Valley,  too.  had  Ita  almoat 
annual  inundations:  now  bufe  reaervoira  on 
the  mala  atreaaa  and  Ita  trlbotartaa  hold  back 
or  calaaaa  water  as  preeiaely  aa  a  spigot:  the 
wlBtar  torrent  of  1M2  Is  described  to  show 
how  the  first  complete  river-control  system 
works."  (Prom  T.  V.  A  —Democracy  on  the 
March,  by  David  X.  Lillenthal.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  T.  V.  A.:  Harper  A  Bros..  New 
Tork.  publisher.) 

Before  the  men  of  the  Tetmeasee  Valley 
built  theae  dams.  *—*»■»§  was  a  yearly  threat 
to  evary  farm  and  tadoatry,  every  town  and 
village  and  railroad  on  the  river's  banks,  a 
barrier  to  progress.  Today,  there  Is  security 
from  that  annual  danger  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

With  the  erection  of  local  protective  works 
at  a  few  points,  this  region  will  be  completely 
safe,  even  against  a  flood  bigger  than  any- 
thing in4«corded  history.  A  maaewa  of  pro- 
tection restuting  from  the  Tenaeeeee's  con- 
trol extends  even  beyond  this  valley;  for  no 
longer  will  the  Tennessee  send  her  torrcnU 
at  flood  crest  to  add  what  might  be  fatal 
to  top  the  leveea  and  spread  desola- 
on  the  lower  Ohio  and  the  MtsMsalppl. 

la  others  cC  the  earth's  thousand  valleys. 
people  live  uader  the  ahac*ow  of  fear  that  each 
year  their  river  will  bring  upon  them  dam- 
afe  to  tbeir  property,  auflerlng  and  death. 
■«re  the  people  are  aafe. 

MSMnt  Foa  WATB  oowraoL 

In  the  winter  of  1042.  torrent*  cam*  rag- 
tn„  down  thl*  valley'a  two  chief  trlbutarls*. 
la  Teaaeaaee  and  Virginia  Before  the  river 
was  eoatiollad.  thl*  would  have  meant  a 
flood;  ttaa  aiaehtaery  d  vital  war  in- 
do«ra  tiM  rtver  at  Chatuaooga  would 
have  stopped,  under  several  feet  of  water, 
with  oKir*  thaa  a  ailUion  dollars  of  direct 
damage  raaulttng. 

But  la  IMS  it  was  different.  Orders  went 
out  from  the  T.  V.  A.  ofllcc  of  central  con- 
trol to  every  tributary  dam.  The  aMsaate 
came  flaahlaf  to  the  operator  In  the  oaatrol 
room  at  Hlwaasee  Dam.  deep  In  the  moun- 
tain* at  North  CaroUna:  "Hold  back  all  the 
watar  eC  the  Hlwassii  River.  Keep  It  out  ot 
the  TsiiBsasiii.- 

The  operator  pMmed  a  button.  Steel  gate* 
aloeed.    The  water  of  that  tributary  wa*  ht  id. 

To  the  Cherokee  Dam  on  the  Bolatoa  weut 
ISm  msissfe;   "Keep  back  the  flow  of   the 
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Speaker,  under  le^ve 
remarks.  I  includ< 
Paul  Palmer,  of 
secretary  of  the  Asiociated 
American  Farm  Bureau 
llvered   at   the 
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of     Missouri.      Mr. 

granted  to  extend 

an  address  by  Mrs. 

:thlyn.  Mo.,  national 

Women  of  the 

Federation,  de- 

,1-urban  conference 

Hotel  here  in  Wash- 


Mrs.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  in  farm-organization  work  in  the 
Nation  today,  and,  vith  her  husband  and 
children,  operates  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farms  in  my  section  of  Missouri. 
She  comes  in  daily  and  intimate  contact 
with  most  of  the  problems  of  rural  life 
and  is  in  position  to  speak  with  the  au- 
thority of  personal  knowledge  on  the 
social,  economic,  and  religious  phases  of 
American  agriculture.  Her  address  on 
the  rural  church  is  particularly  pertinent 
at  this  time: 

The  rtiral  church  is  as  old  as  America  It- 
self. As  soon  as  our  pilgrim  fathers  had" 
provided  shelter  for  their  families,  they  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  constructing  a 
place  to  worahip.  They  were  buUding  for 
themaalvea  a  new  world.  The  kind  of  a 
world  they  wanted  to  live  in  was  one  in  which 
the  individual  had  the  right  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  thought. 

As  olvUlaatlon  puahed  westward,  the  pio- 
neer father*  followed  the  example  which  had 
been  set  for  them,  tad  they,  too,  eeUbltahad 
their  churohM.  Tba  ohureh  waa  aa  vital  to 
the  eoula  of  tbam  aaa  and  woaMU  a*  the 
spring  ot  Uvtnf  water  about  whlah  their 
homea  were  grouped  was  to  their  physical 
being.  Theae.  our  first  rural  churche*.  were 
crude  in  construction  but  rich  lu  power  end 
Influence. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  once  gave  me  this 
valuable  bit  of  advice.  Said  she.  "When  ad- 
dreealng  the  public,  choose  a  subject  that 
you  know  something  about."  So  this  after- 
noon I  want  to  tell  you  folk*  about  a  rural 
church  which  I  know  so  well.  It  Is  the 
little  church  in  my  home  community,  where 
I  have  attended  services  all  of  my  life.  One 
of  my  earliest  memories  was  that  of  my 
mother  and  her  barefoot  brood  of  children 
walking  to  church  Stmday  morning.  We  al- 
ways stopped  in  the  grove  adjacent  to  the 
church  and  there  put  on  our  iU-fittlng, 
squeaky  shoes  before  going  into  the  services. 
We  children  were  not  Impressed  with  the 
fact  that  It  was  a  hardship  to  walk  that 
mile  and  a  half  to  church.  Neither  were 
we  made  conscious  of  our  queer  looking 
clothes.  The  lesson  we  did  learn  was  that 
it  was  not  only  our  duty  but  a  privUege  to 
attend  church  on  the  Sabbath — that  all 
good  people  go  to  church  Sunday.  A  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

Today  my  little  granddaughter  who  goes 
with  me  each  Sunday  is  the  sixth  generation 
of  my  family  to  worship  in  this  same  church. 
The  building  is  still  standing  and  stUI  In 
use  which  my  great  grandfather  and  his 
neighbors  buUt  so  long  ago.  These  men  went 
into  the  forest,  cleared  the  tree*  for  the  site, 
and  with  their  own  hands  shaped  those 
timbers  Into  a  church  building.  Each  gave 
of  his  time  and  his  talents.  They  built 
well. 

These  families  so  few  In  ntunber  forgot 
deaominatlonal  dlflerences.  All  of  them 
worshipped  together  in  harmony  and  \mity. 
The  name  they  inscribed  up  In  the  gable  ot 
the  building  bears  testimony  of  that  truth. 
The  name  "Union  Church,"  the  date  "18fll." 
That  Inscription  has  been  carefully  pre- 
served. 

They  did  not  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  black  man  who  came 
to  church  with  his  master.  On  one  side  of 
the  buUding  there  was  a  door  opening  Into 
a  stairway  which  led  to  what  was  then  known 
as  the  gallery.  Here  the  black  man  and  his 
family  sat  and  enjoyed  the  same  services 
with  his  master's  famlly-who  sat  in  the  pews 
below.  Theoretically  he  enjoyed  the  same 
status  as  the  white  member.  In  studying 
the  early  records  of  the  church,  we  find 
that  on  a  certain  Sabbath  morning.  Mandy. 
the  black  woman  t>elonging  to  Squire  Alien, 
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came  forward   and   gave   her  heart   to   her 
Master  and  asked  for  church  membership. 

Instead  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  trav- 
eling long.  cold,  weary  miles  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, or  in  the  big  farm  wagon  to  attend 
church,  these  pioneer  fathers  of  ours  could 
have  remained  quietly  at  home  reading 
their  Bible  and  truly  worshiping  God.  They, 
too.  in  their  youth  had  beea  taught  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Master  when  he  said,  "Neg- 
lect not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together 
for  worship."  Farm  families,  just  now,  per- 
haps, might  feel  perfectly  justified  In  ab- 
senting themselves  from  church  attendance 
when  every  precloiis  gallon  of  gas  must  be 
conserved.  Too,  they  can  turn  on  their 
radios  and  In  the  comfort  of  their  farm 
home,  listen  to  the  wonderful  messages  de- 
livered by  the  most  learned  preachers  and 
orators  of  our  day.  Should  they  remain  at 
home  they  would  not  gain  the  strength 
which  comes  from  having  a  part  in  the  wor- 
ship services.  They  would  depart  from  their 
early  training  which  taught  them  to  thank 
Ood  for  a  free  church  where  they  could 
worahIp  in  their  own  way.  where  they  could 
listen  to  the  honest  thoughts  of  good  men, 
even  If  those  thoughts  were  not  expreued 
»n  nuently.  There  is  danger  just  now  that 
the  feeUuR  of  security  which  the  American 
people  have  will  lessen  tlielr  spiritual  en- 
deavor. 

This  rural  church  which  I  have  tried  to 
picture  for  you  Is  an  unpretentious  building. 
It  has  no  spire  reaching  high  into  the  heav- 
ens: neither  does  the  sunlight  filter  through 
stained  glass  windows.  It  is  just  a  low. 
white,  frame  building  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  spiritual  life  of  six  generations 
who  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  its  in- 
fluence, a  place  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  lay- 
men and  clergy  of  those  generations:  a  spot 
to  which  they  return  to  renew  friendships  or 
to  partake  of  the  old-fashioned  basket  din- 
ners spread  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  They 
returp  to  the  old  church  when  they  are  in 
the  slough  of  despondency:  when  doubts 
creep  Into  their  thinking:  and  when  their 
spiritual  life  is  at  a  low  ebb.  in  order  that 
they  might  regain  the  religious  steadfastness 
of  their  youth. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  long 
life  of  this  church  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
younger  generations  have  been  given  places 
of  respKjnsibllity  In  the  church  and  aii  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  thoughts.  New  life 
must  be  injected  into  an  organization  if  It 
Is  to  survive  and  grow.  I  would  appeal  to 
you,  the  farm  leaders  of  America,  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  your  rural  churches.  If 
they  have  been  abandoned,  revive  them. 
Now,  as  never  before,  our  lalth  In  Christian 
religion  and  the  rural  church  should  be 
strengthened.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Christian 
denrocracy,  we  must  have  courageous  Chris- 
tian leadership.  In  the  post-war  era.  religion 
must  furnish  the  leadership  for  social  im- 
provement. There  is  no  better  place  to  train 
those  leaders  than  back  in  our  own  rtu-al. 
communities. 

In  thU  period  of  transition  the  things  we 
once  did  and  the  wsy  we  did  them  will  pass 
away.  We  have  evei7  reason  to  believe  that 
the  church  too  will  progress  with  the  times. 
When  it  does  let  us  hold  fast  to  those  basic 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  which 
characterized  the  faith  of  our  fathers— the 
foundation  of  the  rural  church. 

Our  boys  over  across  say.  "We  want  to  come 
back  to  find  things  as  we  left  them."  These 
boys  are  living  in  a  world  which  has  lost  all 
sense  of  balance,  yet  they  still  cherish  their 
Ideals  and  beliefs.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of 
stability  to  know  that  back  home  on  the 
farm,  just  as  always,  mother,  dad,  and  the 
children,  hustle  a  bit  faster  with  the  chores 
Stmday  morning  so  that  they  might  be  In 
their  accustomed  places  In  the  little  com- 
munity church.  I  think  that  probably  the 
things  that  they  are  fighting  for  have  more 


meaning  If  they  know  that  their  places  In  the 
church  will  be  waiting  for  them  when  they 
ret»im. 

Farm  families  of  this  great  Nation  of  utirs 
who  can  forget  tenels.  creeds,  and  Isms,  and 
sincerely  worship  together  In  spirit  and  In 
truth,  win  create  an  Influence  which  wUl 
radiate  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 
That  influence  will  be  a  potent  factor  In 
helping  to  make  this  world  safe  for  differ- 
ences. That  Is  the  kind  of  a  world  you  and 
I  want  to  live  In. 
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Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnttKl  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity by  Chester  Bowles,  Pi'lce  Admm- 
istralor.  which  were  printed  lu  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  9,  1944.  The 
excerpts  from  the  address  were  printed 
as  a  pubhc  service  by  the  International 
Latex  Corporation,  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BirsiNESs  Apphoach  to  Goveknment 

(Address  by  Chester  Bowles,  Price 
Administrator) 

In  spite  of  the  many  false  starts  and  the 
many  mistakes,  in  spite  of  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, our  Government  has  performed  the 
essential  tasks  required  of  it  in  war  and  per- 
formed them  brilliantly.  What  Is  more,  it 
has  carried  out  these  tasks  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  democratic  process.  Never  before 
in  our  history  has  the  democratic  process 
worked  with  greater  vigor  and  vitality  than 
it  does  today. 

We  can  be  proud  not  only  of  what  we  have 
done  but  of  how  we  have  done  It.  We  have 
glv,en  the  world  a  demonstration  both  of  our 
national  strength  and  the  vigor  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  And  yet  there  are  lew  of 
us  who  do  not  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  war  will  be  over  and  the  role  of  govern- 
ment will  shrink  greatly  from  lU  present 
dimensions. 

I  fully  share  the  view  that  the  role  of 
government  must  be  grestly  reduced  after  the 
war.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  attachment 
to  the  free-enterprise  system.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  other  system  could  serve  us 
as  well.  But  I  am  profoundly  concerned,  lest 
in  our  eagerness  to  shed  ourselves  of  wartime 
government  and  give  free  rein  to  initiative 
and  enterprise  after  the  war.  we  conceive  the 
role  of  government  too  narrowly.  For  if  we 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  enough  govern- 
ment, we  invariably  end  up  with  too  much. 
It  Boay  be  paradoxical,  but  it  is  true, 

ETTHEB  ENOUGH  OB  TOO  MUCH 

Our  experience  In  the  thirties  yields  a  sig- 
nificant lesson.  Because  we  did  not  promptly 
require  Government  to  assume  responsibility 
for  stemming  the  growing  depression  in  1930. 
the  complete  collapse  in  1932  left  us  with  no 
alternative  but  for  the  Government  to  move 
In  to  put  our  economy  back  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  lesson  of  that  experience  is 
plain  and  It  Is  one  that  we  must  not  forget 


as  we  look  forward  to  the  post-war  period. 
By  now  we  shovild  know  that  it  is  a  whole 
lot  easier  to  keep  a  truck  on  the  road  than  to 
haul  it  out  of  a  ditch. 

If  we  want  to  avoid  too  much  government 
after  the  war,  we  must  recognize  in  advance 
the  proper  functions  of  government  and  we 
must  agree  on  the  policies  and  on  the  appro- 
priate organization  to  discbarge  those  func- 
tions efficiently  and  democratically.  If  we 
don't  act  wisely  it  may  spell  our  finish  as  a 
democratic  nation.  For  if.  after  the  war.  we 
permit  another  great  depression  to  over- 
whelm us,  we  shall  be  forced  to  resort  to  such 
a  bagful  of  Government  cures  that  we  may 
entirely  loae  our  character  of  a  free  economy 
and  a  free  people. 

I  gravely  doubt  whether  the  serlousnes  of 
the  decisions  that  we  must  make  Is  as  widely 
understood  aa  It  must  be.  Although  fear  of 
post-war  collapse  is  widespread,  there  Is  tar 
too  easy  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  many 
that  we  have  only  to  strip  off  the  controls 
after  the  war  and  we'll  go  right  back  to  peace- 
time operations  without  a  hitch.  There  are 
two  things  wrong  with  that  view ;  It  won't  )}o 
easy  and  we  can't  go  back. 

wi  CAN'T  00  aACK 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  puU  seventy<ftve 
billions  of  Oovernment  spending  out  ot  our 
markeu  without  precipitating  a  collapee  of 
prioea,  lacomeo.  and  production  And  hav- 
ing learned  how  amaatngly  pnxiuctlve  our 
economy  ran  be.  having  learned  that  It  lies 
within  our  power  to  create  a  level  of  pros- 
perity double  anything  we  have  known  be- 
fore, we  won't  be  content  to  go  back  to  the 
artificial  scarcities,  the  unemployment,  the 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  that  we  knew 
In  the  thirties. 

There  are  many  who  will  go  along  with 
the  view  that  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  only  government  can  un- 
wind the  economy  without  a  break -down  and 
that  government  must  accept  this  respon- 
sibility. What  people  are  principally  wonder- 
ing about  Is  what  the  role  of  government 
will  be  when  reconversion  is  over. 

To  me  the  answer  Is  plain.  The  function 
of  government  In  a  modern,  highly  lnd\is- 
trlalized  economy  such  as  ours  must  be  at 
all  times  to  sustain  the  level  of  the  na- 
tional Income,  to  insure  that  markets  are 
available  for  everything  we  can  produce,  and 
that  jobs  are  thus  provided  for  all  who  seek 
them. 

This  function  does  not  entail  any  en- 
croachment upon  freedom  of  enterprise,  any 
infri«tement  of  our  personal  liberties.  For  I 
do  not  conceive  this  function  cf  government 
as  one  of  regulation  or  compulsion.  I  con- 
ceive It  as  one  of  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. I  see  the  government  of  the  future 
discharging  this  function  not  through  regu- 
lation and  directive  but  through  broad  fiscal 
and  financial  measures.  When  for  any  rea- 
son the  fiow  of  private  investment  and  con- 
sumption expenditures  diminishes,  govern- 
ment can.  by  decreasing  its  taxes  and  in- 
creasing its  expenditures,  offset  that  decline. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  flow  of  private 
expeudltures  increases  to  a  point  wbich 
threatens  inflation,  through  an  Increase  of 
taxes  and  decrease  of  Oovernment  sxpendl- 
lures  the  economy  can  be  kept  on  an  even 
keel. 

MAaxrrs  roa  au. 

Our  free-enterprise  system  has  demon- 
strated itself  to  be  the  most  dynamic  and 
the  most  productive  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  that  demonstration  has  been 
only  intermittent  In  the  past,  for  every 
year  of  boom  our  system  has  suffered  a  year 
of  depression  In  which  we  lost  much  of  the 
ground  we  had  gained.  As  I  conceive  it.  this 
central  function  of  government  will  be  to 
enable  free  enterprise  to  maintain,  year  In 
and  year  out.  its  amazing  record  of  produc- 
tion, and  to  fulfill,  year  In  and  yeai  out,  lu 
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of  faeraastng   nuiterUl  and   moral 
well-being. 

No  biMtn— mtn  wUl  deny  that  the  fear 
of  unemployment  has  been  a  powerful 
deterrent  to  the  full  use  of  current  income 
for  the  purcliaae  of  homes  and  cars  and  all 
tb»  HMWl^ni  omiTenlences  and  luxuries  that 
can  produce  In  such  abundance. 
wlU  deny  that  the  fear  of 
p«r1otfle  d*|VMaion.  of  ooUapaing  prices  and 
marketa.  has  been  an  even  more  powerful 
deterrent  to  expansion  of  investment.  Given 
th*  MBurance  that  markeu  and  employment 
and  Incomea  will  be  swUined,  the  damping 
down  of  ooosumption  and  Investment  will 
disappear.  It  may  well  turn  out  that  there 
wHl  be  ample  private  demand  for  everything 
we  can  produce  and  Government  will  not 
be  called  upon  for  large  operations  to  sustain 
the  national  inoome. 

It  Is  certain  that  the  more  effective  the 
giiarantles  made  by  the  Government  and  the 
more  widely  these  guaranties  are  accepted. 
the  less  will  be  the  positive  action  which  the 
Government  will  be  called  upon  to  make, 
(or  the  more  effective  the  guaranty  the 
greater  will  be  the  confidence  in  the  eco- 
nomic  outlook  and  the  more  certainly  will 
potential  demand  for  goods  and  services  be 
translated  Into  orders. 

It  has  taken  a  Second  World  War  to  press 
hone  upon  us  what  out  responsibility  in 
latemational  affairs  must  be.  I  hope  It  wlU 
not  take  a  second  great  depression  to  teach 
us  what  la  the  appropriate  role  of  govern- 
ment In  the  economic  tftom: 

A«  a  public  service,  w  present  excerpts 
from  an  addreae  delivered  at  Tale  University. 
Iwrmmtmonu.  Latki  OoaroaAnoH, 

Plmvtts  fmrk.  Dovtr,  Del. 


SUfA*  G«M  Wrong 
IXTIN0ION  OF  REMAIUC0 

HON.  C.  FREDERICK  PRACHT 


or  raMifiTt.v*iti4 


IN  TNI  MOUM  or 


rATlVH 


WtdMiday.  Mat  10.  tttU 

Mr.  C.   fHIDKRICK  FRACHT     Mr. 

•pMker.  undrr  lt«ve  to  extend  my  re- 
■ftrkf  In  the  Rtoou.  X  include  in  edi- 
torial on  the  mibject  Blocan  Qono  Wrona 
from  the  PhU»dclphi*  ZnquUcr  o(  April 

91.  1M4. 

eoira  wiowe 


Let  Us  Hare  •  Tnly  ReprctentatiTe  Bi- 
partisan Commitsc  on  Foreign  Policy 
WUch  Gtcs  Recignition  to  This  Honse 
and  to  tbe  Western  Half  of  tlie  United 
SUtes 


The  bill  to  sMmpl  residents  of  other  SUlee 
fUNB  PMlMd«lphla^  vece  tax  hae  passed  the 
Heltons  I  H«>use. 

fmyporters  of  thr  bill  In  WMUngton  may 
or  may  not  believe  the  Intended  relief  Itee 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congreee. 
but  they  are  surely  sware  that  there  la  no 
weight  to  the  objection  that  the  wage  tax 
le  "Uiatton  without  repreeentation." 

llMt  eloteto  had  Its  oaee  In  the  time  and 
plaee  of  Its  origin,  but  if  it  were  to  be  applied 
today  ee  prohibiting  the  collection  of  taxes 
from  people  who  had  no  voice  in  the  levying 
there  wouldn't  be  much  left  of  our  tax 
systems. 

Beatdents  of  New  Jersey  who  own  property 
In  PhUedelphla  nevec  dream  of  claiming 
ruTinrtttm  troin  its  raal-«state  tax.  A  Penn- 
aylTaiileii  Bfeear  dreams  of  immunity  from 
the  iwttrttTtt  taxes  of  the  other  States  in 
VhMl  he  drives  because  be  can't  vote  there. 

Steee  there  probably  Isn't  a  tax  In  the 
eouBtry  that  is  collected  solely  from  those  who 
can  vote  for  the  public  ofBciala  who  Impoee 
it  aiid-ap«ul  the  proceeds,  inability  of  non« 
leaMaDta  to  vote  for  city  councllmen  Is  a 
rathar  pallid  objection  to  the  wage  tax. 


iRKS 

T 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOin  H  DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol 

Wednesday 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mi 
ing's  papers  report 


eign  policy.    I  am 


REPRESENTATIVES 

May  10,  1944 

Speaker,  this  mom- 
that  the  Gallup  poll 


shows  that  83  penent  of  the  American 
public  looks  with  f i  vor  upon  the  plan  to 
appoint  a  bipartisa  i  committee  to  advise 
with  Secretary  Hu  1  on  matters  of  for- 


glad.  of  course,  that 


a  small  step  has  bet  n  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion by  virtue  of  tl  e  fact  that  the  other 
body  has  recently  Icreated  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

I  doubt  very  mlich,  however,  if  the 
American  public  re  illzes  that  no  member 
of  that  committee  las  been  appointed  to 
represent  that  greit  section  of  America 
west  of  the  State  c  f  Iowa.  I  also  doubt 
whether  the  pubic  realizes  that  the 
House  of  Represen  atlvei  Is  not  Inch'ied 
on  that  commltte< . 

On  the  opening  lay  of  this  session  of 
Congreiis  I  introdu  ed  Hou.^e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 28,  to  brln  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  •  bipart  san  Forflgn  Policy 
Planning  Oommlt  ec,  which  would  In- 
oludo  rcprMMtatli  n  from  this  body.  X 
hope  Wf  can  itt  ■  ;tlon  along  that  Un#, 
b«cauM  it  la  Impirtant  that  Membtri 
of  all  partlaa  get  toiether  with  the  execu- 
tlvo  deparlmrniH  and  consult  on  the 
formation  of  a  proi  ram  un  foreign  policy, 
I  also  trust  that  th  re  will  be  reprrsmta- 
tlon  on  that  cnmn  Ittee  from  the  Houst 
of  RppreNcntatlvrs  brcauNe  lorrlgn  pol- 
icy la  wortlilcNN  utilcss  It  Is  geared  close 
to  domestic  pollc  ,  and  certainly  the 
House  of  Represen  Atlves,  on  nis  Iters  of 


domraitr  policy,  la 
of  this  Congress. 


Included  on  such 
the  opinion  of  the 


arPAmsAN  caotrp  is 
STAns 
(By  George  Oalli^ 
Institute  of 

PanfcaxtMi,  N.  J 
■AXXT's  announcemebt 


the  paramount  body 
'  Vhether  or  not  action 
U  taken  on  my  rtm  lutlon,  I  hope  Its  sug- 
goittons  are  furth  r  adopted  to  the  end 
that  a  truly  reprei  entatlve  and  honestly 
bipartisan  comml  tee  may  start  func- 
tioning without  d(  lay  to  develop  a  con- 
structive, understt  ndable,  and  accepta- 
ble American  foreign  policy. 

follows  that  since 
Asiatic  problems  ^111  form  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  post-war  relations, 
that  west  coast  rep  resentatives  should  be 
a  committee  so  that 
vestern  section  of  this 


coimtry  may  be  g  ven  articulation  here 
in  Washington  in  the  formation  of  our 
foreign  policy.  A  <  opy  of  the  Gallup  poll 
is  herewith  attached  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks: 


'AVORCD  TO  SHAPE  UNmO 
POUCT 


nptxioN 

director,  American 
Public  Opinion) 

9.— fienatfv  Tom  Ck>M- 
o<  the  formation  of  a 


Senate  bipartisan  committee  to  work  with 
SecreUry  of  State  Cordell  Hull  In  shaping 
this  country's  foreign  policy  meeu  with  the 
approval  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
voters.  Republican  and  Democratic  alike. 

It  Is,  of  course,  naive  to  assume  that  foreign 
policy  will  thus  be  entirely  removed  as  an 
election  campaign  issue,  but  the  present  sur- 
vey Indicates  that  no  matter  what  voters  may 
think  of  our  present  foreign  policy,  a  major- 
ity of  them  favor  steps  which  will  promote 
accord  on  foreign  policy  in  this  election  year. 

In  measuring  public  opinion  on  the  issue 
throtighout  the  Nation,  the  Institute  had 
field  reporters  put  the  following  question  to 
a  carefully  selected  cross  section  of  the  voting 
public : 

"Secretary  Cordell  Hull  recently  suggested 
that  a  committee  made  up  of  Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats  work  with  him  in  shaping 
our  country's  foreign  policy.  Do  you  think 
this  Is  a  good  suggestion?" 

The  results:  Percent 

Yes 83 

No e 

No  opinion 11 

Not  only  do  Republican  voters  concur  with 
Democratic  voters  on  this  question,  they  are 
actually  In  favor  of  tbe  proposal  by  a  larger 
majority  than  are  Democratic  voters,  al- 
though the  rank  and  file  in  both  parties  ar« 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  move. 

This  is  shown  as  follows: 

Vote  by  1944  party  pre/erenee 
Republican:  Percent 

Tes M 

No -.—-.— ——...........  0 

No  opinion .....^....^.m.^  • 

Democratic: 

Yes ..—^  tl 

No 7 

No  opinion.....,.,.......,.....,.,  la 


Resolution  on  Monlfoatery  Ward 
SlIuatioA 

IXTIN8I0N  OF  RRMARXa 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or  MtONIOAN 

IN  THi  liousx  or  RipitiiiirrATXvn 

Tutiday.  May  9,  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
IcavA  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  therein  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Greater  Detroit 
and  Wayne  County  C.  I.  O.  council  at 
Ita  reguar  meeting  on  Tuesday,  May  2. 
1944: 

Whereas  the  private  war  declared  by  Uont- 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  against  the  United  States 
Is  far  more  serious  than  an  ordinary  labor 
dispute;  and 

Whereas  Sewell  L.  Avery,  the  company's 
head,  has  repeatedly  and  deliberately  dis- 
obeyed tbe  War  Labor  Board  In  bis  unfCn- 
busting  campaign  against  the  United  Retail. 
Wholesale,  and  Department  Store  Employees 
Union  and  Is  spending  huge  sums  of  money 
to  advertise  his  defiance;  and 

Whereas  in  1942.  Avery  reftised  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  union  chosen  by  his  em- 
ployees, defied  the  War  Labor  Board  and 
had  to  be  twice  ordered  by  the  President  to 
comply;  and 

Whereas  this  year  he  went  on  ptrlke  against 
the  Government,  causing  a  shut-down  of  his 
Chicago  plants  by  refusal  to  continue  dealing 
with  the  union,  as  ordered  by  the  War  Labor 
Board;  and 
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Whereas  Then  President  Roosevelt  had  to 
again  step  in.  the  union  Immediately  com- 
piled with  his  orders,  but  Montgomery  Ward 
continued  to  thumb  its  nose  at  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  forcing  Government  seizure 
of  its  plants;  and 

Whereas  Avery's  disruptions  of  wartime 
morale  and  orderly  industrial  relations  can- 
not be  tolerated  by  a  nation  at  war,  and  pub- 
lic opinion  Is  already  aroused  against  this 
provocator  who  carried  his  fight  against  la- 
bor, against  the  administration,  and  against 
our  democratic  procedures  to  the  point  of 
open  rebellion;  and 

Whereas  Sewell  Avery  is  the  front  for  a  sec- 
tion of  rabidly  antiunion  employers  who 
hope  to  follow  his  example — If  he  gets  away 
with  anything — and  who  look  on  his  actions 
as  the  opening  shot  In  the  union-smashing 
open  shop  drive  they  hope  to  see  launched; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  also  reactionary.  Iso- 
lationist, and  antiwar  political  forces  that 
hope  to  fan  Avery's  rebellion  Into  a  more 
general  revolt  against  the  administration's 
war  leadership  and  domestic  policies:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolr^ed.  That  the  Greater  Detroit  and 
Wayne  County  C.  I.  O.  Council  wholeheart- 
edly applauds  the  firm  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  condemns  the  action 
of  Senator  Vandencebo  and  Congressman 
Hoffman  and  others  who  are  upholding  Mr. 
Avery;   be  It   further 

Resolved.  That  we  Instruct  the  Michigan 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  support 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  War  Labor 
Board,  and  to  vigorously  oppose  any  attempt 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  President 
and  the  National  War  Labor  Board;  and  b«  It 
finally 

Heiolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  all  JUlchiRan  Oongttssmen  and 
Sfttators.  tn  Presid«nt  Ronsevplt,  Attorney 
OPticrnl  Diddle,  tlio  NHlloiinl  0.  1.  O,  the 
piesa,  uiid  nil  tuonU  MfnilNleU  with  iUt>  Wnyne 
Oouiiiy  C  I.  O.  Council,  with  a  request  that 
they  tnke  s  similar  action, 


Free  Ports  for  Refugees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNBonotrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  May  10,  1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  11  years 
now  Americans  have  been  deploring  the 
fate  of  Europe's  refugees,  first  that  of 
the  refugees  of  Germany,  and  then  those 
of  Austria,  of  Czechoslovakia,  of  Poland, 
of  Prance,  of  every  great  and  small  na- 
tion on  the  Continent  which  fell  imder 
the  military  or  polltxal  sway  of  the 
Nazis. 

While  we  deplored  and  lamented,  mil- 
lions of  refugees  were  savagely  murdered 
by  Hitler's  henchmen.  Others  escaped 
death  only  to  wander  as  refugees  across 
the  face  of  a  world  which  was  ss^mpa- 
thetic  but  coldly  Inhospitable.  They 
have  life  but  no  place  to  live.  They  have 
no^  even  been  able  to  find  a  temporary 
haVen  of  shelter  imtil  the  storm  of  war 
blows  over  and  they  can  return  to  their 
old  nomes  c^r  settle  in  a  new  and  per- 
manent home. 


Americans  have  wanted  to  help  them,  j 
but  imtil  recently  we  have  not  known  j 
how  to  help  them,  before  the  end  of  the  ! 
war.    On  April  23  of  this  year,  Samuel 
Grafton,    the    columnist,    discussed    an   j 
idea  advanced  by  the  War  Refugee  Board 
of  aiding  them  which  will  not  in  any 
way  hurt  or  inconvenience  us  and  which   i 
will  enable  America  to  set  an  example  I 
for  other  coimtries  of  good  will  to  fol-   i 
low.    This     idea — of     free     ports — for  ] 
refugees    deserves    the    most    serious   ■ 
thought  and  investigation  by  those  who 
want  to  offer  some  small  comfort  and 
hope  to  their  stricken  fellowmen. 

A    RADIO    ADDRESS    BT    BAMTJXL    GRAFTOM    ON    WOR 
AFSn.   33,    1944 

Last  week,  for  a  change,  we  had  some  good 
news  on  the  refugee  tront. 

The  War  Refugee  Board  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  Mr  John  W  Pehle  U  direc- 
tor, disclosed  that  the  idea  of  establishing 
what  are  called  free  ports  for  refugees  Is 
being  seriously  considered  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  Is  important  that  we  understand  just 
what  a  free  port  Is.  We  have  long  had  in 
this  country  free  ports  for  goods.  There  has 
been  one  on  Staten  Island,  In  New  York  City. 
for  a  number  of  years  A  free  port  is  a  bit 
of  land,  a  reservation,  with  a  fence  around  it. 
into  which  foreign  commodities  may  be 
brought  without  payment  (4  customs  duties. 
There  are  warehouses  in  a  free  port,  and  even 
factories,  so  that  the  foreign  goods  brought 
into  the  free  port  can  be  stored  and  even 
worked  upon.  Now  if  at  some  later  time  the 
owner  of  the  goods  decides  to  reshlp  his  mer- 
chandise to  some  foreign  country,  he  docs  M, 
and  he  will  never  have  paid  sny  tarin  or  cus- 
tom* duty  to  this  country,  Bo  long  as  the 
foods  stay  in  the  free*port  rone  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  in  the  country,  and  this  Is 
a  very  handy  leKnt  flrtlon,  because  In  normal 
tlmpM  It  Rivet  H  Mhtpper  a  piece  to  put  hie 
morchntidiee  down  while  he  makeii  up  hie 
mind  what  he  wniitN  Ui  do  with  It,  and  il  gives 
our  own  eltliens  storaiie  business  and  fsctory 
employment  they  might  otherwise  not  beve 

Now,  we  do  not  have  any  free  ports  tor 
refugees  as  yet,  lut  the  thought  that  we 
could  have  them  It  bated  on  exactly  the  same 
legal  fiction. 

Those  who  are  tupporttng  the  Idea  of  free 
ports  for  refugees  point  out  that  we  could 
take  a  few  acres  of  Itnd  aomewhere  In  the 
countr),  say  an  ebnndoned  Army  camp,  put 
a  fence  around  It,  have  It  constantly 
guarded,  and  permit  refugees,  even  refugeet 
without  visas  or  papers  of  any  kind,  to 
come  to  that  haven  for  temporary  refuge. 
By  exactly  the  same  legal  fiction  which  we 
lue  to  set  up  free  ports  for  goods,  these 
refugees  would  not  be  considered  to  be  on 
American  soil  at  all.  They  would  acquire 
no  legal  rights  of  any  kind.  Their  entrance 
Into  a  free  port  zone  would  not  be  considered 
legal  entry  into  America,  and  their  stay  in  a 
free  port  would  not  be  considered  legal 
residence  in  America.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  con'ferrlng  no  rights  whatever  on 
these  refugees,  except  the  right  to  sit  down; 
but  to  a  family  which  has  been  hounded  by 
the  Gestapo  and  pursued  by  the  Nazi  mur- 
derers, that  Is  a  very  precious  right  Indeed. 

A  number  of  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  taken  up  the  free-port  idea. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  ob- 
jection to  it.  Those  among  us  who  make  a 
political  living  for  themselves  by  being  anti- 
refugee  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  refugees  were  not  legally  in  the 
country,  while  those  among  us  (and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  larger  group)  who  are  stirred  by 
ordinary  human  feeling  could  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  refugees  were 


being  cared  for,  and  so  each  group  could  be 
happy,  according  to  Its  kind. 

Of  course.  It  shouldn't  be  against  the  law, 
exactly,  to  give  someone  In  a  free  port  a 
glass  oi  water,  and  It  Is  even  poeslble  that 
some  milk  could  be  furnished  to  a  few  chU- 
dren  without  destroying  the  majesty  of  our 
legal  structure.  The  Important  thing  Is  that 
we  would  have  a  place  In  which  to  put 
refugees  down,  and  that  we  would  give  up 
our  present  monstrous  notion  that  If  refu- 
gees cannot  satisfy  all  immigration  require- 
ments there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  done 
except  to  invite  them  to  float  In  the  air 
somewhere  until  the  war  ends.  But  refugees 
cannot  float  In  the  air.  and  the  alternative, 
whether  we  admit  It  to  ourselves  or  not.  is 
death,  not  self-levltatlon.  ^ 

The  refugees  would  not  go  Into  the  free 
ports  to  live  there  forever.  These  would  sim- 
ply be  temporary  storage  depotp,  so  to  speak, 
where  they  could  be  kept  until  they  could  be 
sent  home.  And  If  we  look  around,  we  will 
find  more  precedents  than  one  for  this  type 
of  rescue  effort.  We  have,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, 130.000  Nazi  prisoners  of  war  In  this 
country,  and  these  Germans,  Fascists  almost 
to  a  man,  have  been  taken  In  without  refer- 
ence to  whether  they  had  quota  numbers  or 
not.  We  don't  worry  about  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  these  Nazis  afterward;  we 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  them; 
we  are  going  to  send  them  back.  And  It  will 
be  a  very  odd  thing  If  we  cannot  give  our 
friends,  the  refugees,  something  like  the  same 
limited  right  of  haven  and  refuge  that  we 
give  to  our  enemies,  these  prisoners  of  war. 
It  Is  an  odd  situation,  really,  when  our 
friends,  tbe  refugees,  have  to  beg  and  plead 
to  be  treated  only  at  well,  no  better,  only  as 
well  RN  we  treat  prlioners  of  war,  They  dont 
ask  for  our  best;  they  Jutt  bcfi  ut  for  a  little 
of  our  wortt,  and  how  cen  be  deny  them 
that? 

It  seems  to  me  thst  this  proposed  solution, 
of  free  ports  for  refuncet,  it  in  harmony  with 
the  tradttionsl  ingenuity  snd  resourceful* 
nets  of  AngtO'Saxon  Iswmsklng;  we  are  an 
Ingenious  people  when  It  comet  to  making 
taw;  we  are  mssters  of  conttructive  lefal  !•• 
tlont,  and  there  never  wat  tn  opportunity 
for  a  mure  constructive  one  thsu  In  this 
field.  Hitler  hss  insde  millions  of  people 
ststelest.  Weil,  let  ut  antwer  him,  not  by 
fine  words,  but  by  setting  up  free  ports,  a 
kind  of  temporsry  statelete  state  for  ttatelees 
humanity.  The  great  final  point  Is  thst  once 
we  have  estsblished  tree  porti  for  refugees, 
we  can  go  to  the  other  tJnlted  Nstiont,  and 
to  the  neutrals,  snd  ask  them  to  do  so  also; 
and  they  will  have  to  follow  this  example; 
whereat,  If  we  don't  set  up  free  ports  snd  atk 
the  other  countries  to  do  to,  we  shall  be 
answered  only  with  a  low,  leering  laugh  or 
perhape  a  mocking  whittle. 

The  free  port  Idea  It  not  beautiful.  But  It 
will  lave  lives.  That  Is  Its  only  merit,  but 
that  Is  a  merit  great  enough  to  rouse  us  to 
action. 


Legal  Liquor  or  Poison? — Make  a  Choice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  9.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  splendid 
editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record: 


I»     4 
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tMOJkM.   Ltoaom   oa    Poison? — Mars   a   Cboick 
PndxlblUon    days    are    returning    to    the 

Ontt«d  8Ut«*— without  benefit  of  an  elght- 

•entb  amendment  or  Volstead  Act. 

The  evidence  is  on  every  hand      BootJeg- 

gera  operate  on  an  Increasingly  large  scale. 

Tba   Increaae    In    gangsterism    Is   shown    In 

polloa  raeords. 
Moreover,  as  ■uppiles  of  legitimate  liquor 

eonUnoe  to  dwindle,   the  lUtcit   trade  will 

expand  In  proportion  and  the  quality  of  the 

bootleg    product    will    degenerate    from    cut 

liquor  to  plain  poison. 

UQUOB  s  mccasrrrt 
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Edocation  aB<l  TrainioK  of  Veterans 


No  one  believea  liquor  la  a  wartime  neces- 
sity any  more  than  coametlca  are  a  necessity. 
But  espcrlenoe  baa  abown  that  11  we  cannot 
bava  tagltlmst*  ftems  in  the  K>-called  luxury 
elaaa  we  win  bave  the  bootleg  variety  It  Is 
•Mier  to  satisfy  twenty  or  thirty  million  peo- 
ple than  to  reform  them. 

The  qucsUon  facing  the  War  Production 
Board  and  tbe  Senate  conunittee  now  In- 
vaatlgatlng  Um  Uqoor  industry  Is  simply  this: 

WUl  It  be  better  to  permit  distilleries  to 
tk»  part-time  production  of  liquor  and 
tba  'TiTl~T~  legitimate  -paying  heavy 
I  to  tUa  Oovamment— or  will  It  be  better 
to  tafea  aor  liMiirn  with  a  wave  of  gangster- 


OnlaH  such  atepa  are  taken,  the  whole 
trade  will  aeon  become  an  underworld 
Boaopoly. 

Tlie  problem  is  simply  one  of  the  Nation's 
baat  intcrasti:  Wbetber  they  will  be  served 
^.^..^^bMt  fef  paiuiHUiit'  a  holiday  on  liquor  manu- 
llwsurt  that  will  keep  the  bualnees  Icgltl- 
noata.  or  whether  thay  will  be  served  beat 
tf  twnlaf  tbe  trade  over  to  gangaton.  who 
aeoD  will  have  little  but  poison  to  paddla. 

The  answer  seems  obvious.  Ws  believe  tbe 
■mate  committee  la  rapidly  comlnf  to  tbe 
aaiM  cencUiitioa. 

Oao  aapmeuee  with  prohibition  la  eDough. 


OaUM  m   AttOLAMLM 

S  It  could  ba  tfMwn  that  grain  cannot  be 
■pared  for  Itquor  auuiufacture  and  that  the 
dlstUlertea  OMM  BOI  resume  partial  produc- 
tion witbOBt  lowarim  their  rapacity  for  pro- 
ducing alcohol  for  munitions,  that  would  be 
one  thing 

But  the  farts  are  otherwise.    The  facu  are: 

1.  The  distilleries  of  this  ootintry  bsve 
been  making  no  liquor  at  all. 

a.  Thoee  facilities  are  not  being  used  100 
percent. 

5.  The  amount  of  grain  required  to  pro- 
dnoa  tha  lOO^OOO.OOO  gallons  a  year  which  the 
tfUrttUarlaa  propose,  by  uking  a  30-day  holi- 
day** fmoi  war  production,  would  t>e  only 
90  000  000  bushels. 

4.  Those  ao.000.000  bushels  comprise  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
grain  output  of  6,000000.000  bushels. 

6.  Resumption  of  liquor  making,  by  the 
pRipcaad  holiday,  would  not  curtail  Oovem- 
BBant  requirements  or  supply  of  indxjstrlal 
alcohol. 

W.  p.  B.  ATPaOVD  PLAN 

9o  reasonable  are  theae  argviments  that 
tha  War  Production  Board  aeveral  months 
afo  approved  the  "holiday"  plan.  But  the 
propoaal  was  killed  by  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator Marvin  Jones. 

Xscuae  waa  that  all  grain  is  needed  fdr 
food. 

That  toxu  tenths  of  I  percent  of  the  supply 
would  make  any  real  difference  Is  difficult  to 
believe,  ■qtaetally  when  that  small  amount 
at  grain  la  welg^ied  against  the  consequences 
of  a  rcvlTal  at  all  the  old  evils  of  prohibition 
and  aome  new  onee  baeidea. 

Hsasrvt  liquor  atoeka  now  are  so  low  they 

would  last  barely  3  years  on  a  rationed  baala. 

Tbe  propoaed  stretching  of  that  reeenre  by 

400.000.000  gallons  annually  would  stave  off 

evils  of  racketeering  and  bootlegging  for 

years. 

THSBAT 


EXTENSION  OF  |IEMARKS 
or 


HON.  WALTER 


i  JUDD 


OP   MINNESCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  XESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  Man 


10.  1944 


is    proposed    in 
rights  makes  it 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speiker.  more  and 
more  people  throughout  the  country  are 
determined  to  resist  ai  y  centralization 
of  controls  In  Washing  on  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  wini  ing  the  war. 

The  set-up  for  providi^ig  education  and 
training  for  veterans 
title  n  of  the  O  I.  bill  0 
possible  for  the  Veteriis'  Adminlstra 
tion  to  exercise  a  contr  )1  over  the  edu 
cation  of  the  veterans  w  hich  is  certainly 
not  necessary  to  the  su(  cess  of  the  pro 
gram  and  which  cannot  give  the  veteran 
any  better  service,  and  1  aight  give  him  a 
lot  worse  service  than  il  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  program  is  t  irough  the  State 
and  local  agencies  of  eflucation  already 
established,  experiences  and  operating 
efnclently.  The  latter  type  of  set-up  is 
provided  In  the  bill  H.  s  3846.  reported 
out  after  monfhs  of  wcA-k  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  whKh  has  been  able 
to  concentrate  all  Its  attention  on  this 
one  particular  feature  0:  the  several  very 
Important  programs  fo^  the  veteran  In 
the  whole  Q.  I  bill. 

I  am  including  three  typical  telegrams 
of  the  many  being  recel  ed  on  this  issue. 
The  first  Is  from  the  dii  tingulshed  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State,  who  with  his  prede- 
ceesor,  Lt.  Comdr.  Ha  old  E.  Stassen, 
projected  a  sound  anc  comprehensive 
program  for  Minnesota  y  eterans  long  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  bestirred 
itself.  Therefore  wher 
himself  and  those  in  \  innesota  having 
to  do  with  the  veteran  '  program,  it  is 
on  the  basis  of  careful  s  tudy  and  exten- 
sive experience  with  th< 
lems  involved. 

St.  Paitl,  Mi^n..  May  9.  1944 
Hon.  W&LTia  H.  Jura). 

HouMe  Offlce  Building, 
Wiuhing 

Educational  and  veterani 
surance   that    veterans 
conducted  through  regvilar 
cat  tonal  channels. 

BDwaao  J 


practical  prob- 


on.D.C: 
•  officials  favor  as- 
e^iucation   shall    be 
established  edu- 


Hon. 


St.  Paui., 
Walto  H.  Jobb. 

Washington 
Tbe  college  of  St 
American  CouncU  on  Edufatlon 
sociatlon  of  American  colifgea 
catlonal  provisions  of  the 
bUla  are  a  menace  to  Stati 
of  education  and   we 
Barden  bill  be  adopted 
and  Clarke  bills  be 
title  a.  chapter  4. 
and  substituting  the  provisions 
bUl. 

ftsv 
Freaident.  CoUeip 


Thomis 


urjB 
o: 
amend  ed 
"Educa  Ion 


VnfCBirt 


RoaOBTHI.  Itl^.,  May  fl.  1944 
Hon.  WALTia  H.  Jvbb, 

ITotue  0/  Jlrpresentdtlver.- 

fVel  strongly   that   edi  cation  section   of 

Sankln  or  omnibvis  bill  r«  >reeent«  a  danger* 


Tht«.  Crovemor. 


MirN..  May  8.  1944. 


J.  FLTmt. 
of  St.  Thomas. 


C 

agrees  with  the 

and  the  As- 

that  the  edu- 

:narke  and  Rankin 

and  local  control 

that  either  the 

that  the  Rankin 

by  striking  out 

for  Veterans" 

of  the  Barden 


ous  trend  In  Federal  admlnlstmtlon  of  edu- 
cation. Provisions  of  Barden  bill.  H.  R  3846. 
more  desirable  since  it  conforms  with  our 
trtditions.  Constitution,  and  does  not  ignore 
the  fundamental  doctrine  at  States"  righU. 
R.  W.  OODBASD.  Dean. 


Emergency  Price  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP   COLOKAOr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hou.se 
will  soon  consider  the  extension  of  the 
Price  Stabilization  Act.  The  Longmont 
Times-Call,  of  Longmont.  Colo.,  on  April 
29.  1944,  carried  the  following  editorial. 
This  editorial  clearly  indicates  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  at  home  on  the  changes 
necessary  if  a  Price  Control  Act  is  to  be 
continued : 

SOMS    CHilNOKS    NPBOXD 

Bustneaa  Isn't  happy  about  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  act  which  Is  again  before 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Many  agricultural  leaders,  businessmen 
and  trade  groups  hold  that  the  law  should 
be  reenarted  but  that  some  changes  should 
be  made 

The  present  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
under  which  O.  P.  A.  waa  set  up  and  oper- 
ates, expires  June  30.  It  Is  assured  that 
price  control  will  be  continued,  but  business- 
men and  Industrialists,  who  have  to  live 
under  the  law  and  who  know  from  expe- 
rience how  the  law  covUd  be  Improved,  are 
making  a  number  of  recommendations  to 
their   Congressmen    and    Senators 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  among  business- 
men and  agricultural  producers  In  Colorado 
that  defects  exist  In  the  preeent  law.  A 
survey  made  by  the  Colorado  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  consensus  of  opinion  re- 
veals a  widespread  conviction  throughout  the 
State  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  not  been  loath  to  Ignore.  In  many  In- 
stances, tbe  plain  Intent  of  Congress  In  pass- 
ing the  original  act  in  1942.  These  leaders 
feel  that  the  new  legislation,  now  In  procesa 
of  being  drafted,  should  recognize  and  when- 
ever possible,  correct  the  evils  of  price  con- 
trol that  are  burdening  production  and'  dis- 
tribution. 

The  survey  shows  that  practically  all 
groups  are  agreed  on  certain  over-all  changes 
they  want  to  see  made  In  the  new  law.  Some 
of  the  recommendations  are: 

1.  Provisions  for  Judicial  review  by  Federal 
district  co\irts  or  United  Statea  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  of  price  rules  and  regula- 
tions rather  than  solely  by  the  O.  P.  A.'s 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeal. 

a.  Clarification  of  the  law  so  that  It  wUI 
make  It  definite  that  the  primary  function 
of  O.  P.  A.  Is  to  control  prices  and  not  profits. 

3.  More  granted  authority  to  local  price 
and  ration  boards  to  make  adjustments  In 
price  regulations  to  relieve  local  or  regional 
hardships. 

4.  Clarification  of  the  highest  price  line 
retail  clothing  limitation  to  provide  more 
adequate  protection  for  conmmers  and 
retaUers. 

ft.  Discontinuance  of  the  various  classifica- 
tions of  stores  on  the  basis  of  tbe  volume 
of  business  they  do. 

0.  Tbe  use  of  hliturical  margins  as  a  factor 
in  determining  celling  price*,  and  stipula- 
tions that  celling  prices  may  h<>  sdjtisted  lO 
reflect  Increased  operating  coofs. 
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Many  Colorado  organlsatlona.  Individual 
businessmen  and  agricultural  leaders  have 
communicated  their  recommendations  to  the 
States  congrersional  delegation  In  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Colorado  tfetallers  Association  has  sent 
a  brief  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  out- 
lining 22  proposed  amendments  to  the  pres- 
ent law.  The  Denver  Real  Bstat-  Exchange 
has  asked  the  lawmakers  to  consider  8  changes 
affecting  rent  control.  The  Colorado  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Denver  Chaml)er 
of  Commerce,  the  South  Denver  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Colorado  Trade  Executives 
Institute,  among  others,  either  have  sent 
recommendations  or  are  In  the  process  of 
preparing  them. 

Agricultural  leaders  throughout  the  State 
are  making  their  position  known  to  the  Colo- 
rado congressional  delegation.  The  national 
heads  of  the  Grange.  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, and  the  Joint  Livestock  Committee 
already  have  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and  offered 
testimony.  Colorado  members  of  these 
organizations  are  following  the  lead  and  are 
communicating  local  recommendations  to 
the  Colorado  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

And  while  all  of  this  Indicates  changes  are 
needed.  It  should  not  be  misconstrued  to 
show  that  price  control  Is  not  necessary.  The 
opposite  Is  true  unless  the  Nation  Is  to  stir- 
render  to  the  forces  of  inflation. 


Poland's  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  PFEIFER 

or   NEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  5.  1944 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
May  3,  we  commemorate  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day.  It  is  a  memorable  date. 
It  is  celeturated  throughout  the  entire 
civilized  world  by  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion. We.  being  a  democratic,  freedom- 
loving  people,  appreciate  the  value  of 
those  principles  which  were  so  outstand- 
ing in  their  constitution  of  self-govern- 
ment enacted  on  May  3.  1791.  in  spite  of 
the  feverish  state  the  Nation  was  in.  cou- 
pled with  the  political  disturbances  that 
existed  throughout  Europe  at  the  time. 

In  celebrating  this  anniversary,  let  us 
not  forget  the  parts  played  by  Gen.  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski  and  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
uszko  during  the  American  Revolution 
when  we  were  struggling  to  become  an 
independent  nation.  Yes.  they  came  to 
us  as  representatives  of  Poland  with  love 
of  freedom  in  their  hearts,  to  help  us 
unite  our  Colonies  so  that  we  may  enjoy 
this  great  gift  which  God  has  given  to  all 
mankind  and  which,  today,  a  few  indi- 
vidual maniacs  wish  to  destroy. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  Poland  who  to- 
day does  not  ask  charity  but  seeks  only 
Juctlce.  They  are  a  proud,  intelligent, 
and  courageous  people.  Their  splendid 
achievements,  in  spite  of  the  many  years 
of  frightful  suffering  and  unbelievable 
atrocities,  Poland  today  stands  out  as  an 
honored  country  who  Is  deserving  of  all 
Aid  we  can  give. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  fit- 
ting for  us  now,  in  this  most  tragic  hour 
of  Poland's  history,  to  rightfully  appraise 
her  contribution  to  freedom  and  liberty, 
by  assuring  her  of  her  integrity  as  a  na- 
tion of  self-government  with  full  protec- 
tion of  her  sovereign  rights  and  her  boun- 
dary. 


Philosophy  of  the  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  aiicHiCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1944 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  of  May  9, 
1944: 

PHn,oeoPHT  or  thb  ooveaNMEKT 

Whether  the  seizure  by  force  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  In  Chicago  by  order  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  merely 
an  Uolated  instance  In  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  were  violated  and  our  constitutional 
guaranties  were  ignored,  whether  It  was 
merely  an  Isolated  Instance  of  an  overreach- 
ing by  the  President  of  the  powers  granted 
him  In  the  war  emergency  is  one  tbUig  to 
consider. 

Whether  the  right  of  the  President  to  seize 
public  property  under  his  own  Initiative;  the 
right  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose  is  the  philosophy  of 
tbe  present  administration  Is  quite  another. 

The  former  concept  may  be  passed  over 
merely  as  a  bonehead  play.  The  latter  con- 
cept constitutes  the  greatest  possible  danger 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  Indicates  the  peril  of  a  pure  dicta- 
torship, and  Is  a  long  stride  toward  exacUy 
what  happened  In  Germany.  Italy,  and  In 
other  countries  In  which  men  have  seized 
power  and  regimented  the  people  and  their 

activities.  ^     .    .  . 

That  the  latter  concept  seems  the  fact  m 
the  Montgomery  Ward  case  Is  exemplified  by 
the  arguments  of  Attorney  General  Biddle  In 
the  hearings  In  the  case  In  the  Federal  Cotirt. 
For  example,  Mr.  Biddle  argued  that  "no 
business  or  property  Is  Immune  to  a  Presi- 
dential order."  That  means  the  President 
may  at  his  whim  order  the  seizure  of  any 
business  enterprise,  even  a  popcorn  stand, 
and  that  by  the  same  token  he  may  at  his 
whim  seize  the  home— that  being  "prop- 
erty"— of  any  individual. 

Again  quoting  from  Attorney  General  Bid- 
dle s  arguments:  "In  time  of  war,  particu- 
larly, the  court  Bbould  not  substitute  Its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Executive." 

That  means,  of  course,  that  the  right  of 
appeal  to  and  the  protection  of  the  court  Is 
denied  every  person  in  the  land:  that  the 
order  of  the  President  Is  not  subject  to  ad- 
judication by  the  courts. 

And  again  Mr.  Biddle  argued  that  tbe 
President  had  the  right  to  seize  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  or  any  other  property  "because 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  does  not  spe- 
cifically forbid  him  to  do  so." 

This  argument  Is  In  direct  line  with  tbe 
opinion  given  many  months  ago  by  a  de- 
partment attorney  that  the  rules  and  orders 
laid  down  by  any  department  or  bureau 
have  the  full  effect  of  law  unless  the  Con- 
grtM  by  afflrmative  action  repeal  that  rule 
or  order. 


Mr.  Biddle  went  still  farther  In  hla  argu- 
ment. Said  he:  "The  Government  does  not 
need  and  did  not  need  a  court  order  to  take 
possession."  Thus,  If  this  argument  Is  good, 
the  powers  of  the  President  are  greater 
than  those  of  the  courts  and  his  desires  are 
immime  to  the  consideration  of  the  courts. 
He  would  therefore  be  the  only  person  In 
the  entire  United  States  who  Is  enabled  to 
act  on  his  own  Judgment  In  the  selaure 
of  the  property  of  any  one  ol  the  130.000.000 
people  In  this  country  and  likewise  the  only 
person  whose  acts  would  not  be  subject  to 
court  review. 

That,  of  cotirse,  Is  pure  dictatorship,  notli- 
Ing  less. 

Many  times  In  the  last  nearly  12  years. 
President  Roosevelt  has  been  charged  with 
dictatorial  alms  and  ambitions.  Of  course 
he  and  his  friends  always  have  denied  It. 
But  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  he  acted 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Attorney  General  In  turn  has  set 
forth  In  his  argument  In  the  court  what 
must  be  accepted  as  his  and.  therefore,  the 
President's  philosophy  of  government.  That 
philosophy  Is  the  most  dangerous  that  ever 
has  confronted  the  American  people.  If  per- 
mitted to  survive,  It  can  mean  only  the  loss 
of  every  liberty  and  of  every  protection 
which  the  people  hold  most  dear. 

It  can  mean  nothing  other  than  a  dic- 
tatorship no  less  oppressive  and  final  than 
that  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  or  any  other  per- 
son heading  a  totalitarian  government. 


Approval  of  Treatici 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NSW  HAMPaans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  May  10, 
1944,  on  approval  of  treaties: 

APPBOVAL  or  TaEATIES 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  In  North 
Carolina  a  few  days  ago  adopted  a  platform, 
one  plank  of  which  called  for  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea  to 
provide  for  ratification  of  treaties  by  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  branches  of  Congress  In- 
stead of  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
alone. 

The  case  In  favor  of  thU  change  Is  over- 
whelming. It  Is  Uloglcal  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  and  Senate  can  declare  war  but 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  is  required  to 
effect  peace.  The  two-thirds  requirement 
puts  it  into  the  power  of  a  Senate  minority 
to  block  a  treaty  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  country.  The  present  constitutional  ar- 
rangement, moreover,  shuts  the  House  off 
from  participating  In  a  decision  which  In 
various  ways  It  Is  later  called  upon  to  Imple- 
ment. A  recent  Gallup  survey  showed  that 
54  percent  of  the  voters  asked  were  definitely 
in  favor  of  approval  of  treaties  by  a  simple 
majority  of  both  House  and  Senate,  while 
only  26  percent  favored  continuance  of  the 
present  system. 

Yet  so  far  no  move  has  come  from  witmn 
the  Senate  Itself  to  permit  the  American 
people  to  vote  on  whether  they  wUh  a  con- 
stitutional change  or  not.  One  of  the  latest 
arguments  put  forward  In  favor  of  a  do- 
nothing  policy  is  that  it  takea  too  long  10 
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th*  Oonitmitton.  TYilt  trtumtnt  t« 
■01  Ml  taMVMBlv*  <mt  in  Tl«w  of  th«  his- 
torte  neaii.  It  took  >«■  tban  10  month*  to 
rvpMl  tiM  tlghtMnth  tmtiKlintnt  if  t«r  OOB* 
gr«w  ■ubinut«<l  tha  rtpMU  to  eonvwitlflM 
at  tk«  Wtmtm,  which  mMnt,  in  tffMt.  «»  • 
■epolar  rvftrMMlum.  The  ftnnUtte«  mm*  tn 
Um  firat  Wortd  W»f  on  WOTttnb«r  11,  If  18, 
It  WM  not  until  •  full  months  Ut«r  that 
Pt— klsnt  Wtiwm  wm  rmAf  to  •ubmlt  »  trtaty 
to  ttM  Svnau  for  spproval.  It  wm  not  uiittl 
■  awoths  after  that  -and  thU  long  dalay  waa 
•t  l«Mt  It)  part  brotacht  about  by  tha  two- 
third*  raquiramant  itaalf— that  tha  Bcnata 
ftnaUy  vot«d  on.  and  r«)90t«d.  tha  traaty  and 
^Xi»  LaagtM  ot  Mattona 

TbM*  pNMdtnu  indlflSM  tha;  tvan  tf.  on 
tha  most  opttmutlo  poMlbto  ««lm«t—.  Hbt 
Oannan  war  wara  to  «UI  tomorrow,  tf  tMtn 
wart  only  •  sinfl*  ovar-all  paaea  traaty  and 
d  M  eotild  bo  nagottatad  within  tha  aama 
pariod  as  In  1919,  In  sptta  of  what  will 
ibly  ba  much  mora  cbaoUa  oondltlona  in 
than  than,  it  U  far  Iron  too  lata  to 
tit  »  oonatitutionaJ  UMOiaMnt  tad 
_^  It  Adopted  In  good  tim*  to  b«  aCactlv* 
for  tiM  approval  of  tha  first  poat-war  traatlas. 


my  rem»rka  in  the 
following  article  from 
Tlme«-Hetald  of 


Ricoko,  I  Include  the 

he  Washington 

TnnA  7.  May  9,  1944: 


Vmnm  ■tatm  Bsrricaa  m 
gnrow— AvnT  tvtcnoi 
O,  0<  F.  Poatta 

(By  Arthur  Saars 
Tha  spactaela  of  two  •oldjars 
Avary  out  of  Oovarnmani 
urlly  oeetiptad  Montgomsi  j 
he  la  wwMMt,  tour^  ^ 
of  puMle  flflAloa  tn  _ 
unu  of  tha  flrat  magnltw  • 

Tha  ottlaa  and  towns 
farms  ara  aflra  with  prot*t 
msnt  aatsura  of  priirsta  pr4party 
with  war  production,  and 
of   tha   advant  of  dlcUtc^hlp 
judga  from  tha  votuma 
M4>mbari  of  Oongraaa. 
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EdttCtboMl  Opportunibei  f«r  Veicruu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOiMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaACMcarrrs 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OF  HVMWIN  T ATI VZS 


Wednesdav.  May  10.  1944 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  CoNctis- 
siONAL  RxcoaD.  I  wlah  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  dated  May  9.  1944.  sent 
me  by  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, concerning  the  amendment  of 
title  II  of  the  Ranltin  omnibus  bill  to  con- 
form to  H.  R  384«,  the  Barden  bill: 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  8. 1944. 
Hon.  Tbouas  J.  Lanz. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
While  I  am  entirely  In  sympathy  with  the 
purpoaea  of  the  Rankin  omnibus  bill  and 
am  In  full  accord  with  Its  general  provisions, 
I  hope  Utla  a  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  be  amended  so  as  to 
make  It  mandatory  to  clearly  preserve  to 
tb*  States  and  educational  InsUtuUons  ap- 
provad  by  the  States,  control  of  the  actual 
education  of  cur  veterans  along  lines  pro- 
vided in  H.  R.  3»4«,  the  so-called  Barden 
bill.  I  atk  this  because  I  t>elleve  the  most 
fundamental  basis  of  our  American  way  of 
life  is  local  control  of  our  educational  fa- 
cilities aiMl  our  State  baa  always  been  a 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  of  education. 
Lavaaan  Saltonstall. 
Governor  of  Maasachusettt. 
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United  SUtct  Seethes  in  Kmgtt  Over 
Ward  Seixorc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

0«    IdCUIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RBPRMBNTATlVKS 
Wednesday.  May  10,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
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Ward's  directors 
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are  receiving  from 
fears  of  dictatorship, 
General   Blddle's  as- 
under his  inher- 
In  Chief,   Is  at 
s  business  or  other 
3ther  step  he  deems 
p!  oeecution  of  the  war. 
Recording  to  Senators 
cite  the  contrast  of 
of  Ward's  with  Mr. 
the  case  of  John  L. 
with  a  War  Labor 


down  on   Lewis,  Mr. 
at  a  press  con- 


faranca  whether  ha  was  supposed  to  wrlta 
Lawu  a  pink  note  bagging  him  to  coinP'T-  ^ 
In  tha  Republican  «n<l'«ir""V,.°'  "^ 
Itooaavalt  regime  tha  seizure  of  Ward  s  is  not 
an  isolated  instance  of  temporary  rt^rrt  to 
war  amargancy  powers  but  merely  tha  lataat 
in  a  long  list  of  acta  in  dafUnea  of  tha  Con- 
■titutlon  that  have  marked  tha  dacada  of  tha 
Wew  Deal  In  peaoa  as  well  as  in  war. 

Tha  ouutanding  aicample  before  tha  war 
of  tha  new  governmental  structure  tha  Praa- 
Idant  is  endeavoring  to  erect  was  his  tindar- 
taklng.  in  lt87.  to  pack  tha  Supreme  Court 
thereby  making  It  permanently  .ubaervlent 
tS^JVtoecutUa.  fia  was  signally  defeated 
in  that  effort,  being  daaartad  by  the  majority 
of  his  own  party  in  Congress. 

ArraoAcM  to  wcTAToaaifW 
Mo  sooner  was  ha  curbed  in  that  attempt, 
however,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  put  forward  far- 
reaching  maasures  proposing  to  enlarge  the 
axaoutiva  branch  of  tha  Oovemment  and 
transfer  to  It  vast  powers  realdlng  solely  in 
the  lagUlatlvs  branch. 

The  tremendous  centralisation  of  gotern- 
ment.  approaching  dIcUtorsblp.  Involved  in 
thU  project  caused  even  some  of  the  habltuol 
New  Deal  apologUts  to  condemn  it  as  smack- 
ing of  a  combination  of  MussoUnls  Fascist 
sUte,  HlUer'B  Nazi  regime,  and  Stalin's  com- 
munUm.  Congress  turned  thumbs  down  on 
this  scheme. 

According  to  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, If  returned  to  power  for  a  fourth  time, 
will  continue  to  flout  the  Constitution  Just 
as  he  did  before  the  war  and  U  still  doing 
during  the  war. 

They  cite  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter  to  a  Con- 
gress committee  hoping  it  would  "not  permit 
doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality,  however 
reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion." 

They  cite  the  4,000  Executive  orders  Issued 
by  the  President  and  the  myriad  of  regula- 
tions thereunder  which  have  made  laws  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  the  Constitution  and 
congressional  enactment. 

It    Is    such    executive    legislation    In    the 
Fascist  mode  that  caused  Senator  McCaxram, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  say  that  "nothing 
cotild  be  more  violative  of  the  principle  of 
government  by  consent  of  the  governed  than 
a  system  under  which  laws  are  made  by  ap- 
pointive officials.  Interpreted  by  the  same  or 
other  appointive  officials  and  administered 
by  the  same  or  still  other  appointive  officials. 
Although    Congress    Inserted    In    the    1941 
War  Powers  Act  a  prohibition  of  the  creation 
I    of  new  functions  and  agencies,  Mr.  Roosevdt 
i    set  up   more   than   a  dozen   new   executive 
,    agencies  by  Executive  order. 

Congress  wrote  Into  the  Price  Stabilization 
Act  a  formula  for  fixing  the  prices  of  farm 
products.  The  President  issued  an  Executive 
order  xinder  which  a  different  formula  was 
adopted. 

aXJCCTXD  BT  CONCRXSS 

Congress  rejected  the  President's  proposal 
to  limit  incomes  to  $25,000.  advocated  by 
the  Communists  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  but 
under  an  Executive  order  the  limitation  was 
proclaimed.  It  took  action  by  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Executive  order. 

In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  the 
President  has  made  a  multitude  of  interna- 
tional agreements  not  only  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate  but  without  even  submit- 
ting them  to  Congress.  Under  article  VII 
of  the  lend-lease  master  agreement  the  Presi- 
dent undertook  to  establish  a  vast  Interna- 
tional W.  P.  A.  at  American  expense.  It  was 
repudiated  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  attempted  to  establish 
the  United  NaUons  Relief  and  RehablUtaUon 
Admlnlstraiion  by  Executive  agreement,  but 
Senator  Vandenberg  (Republican),  of  Michi- 
gan. Intervened  forcefvUly  and  compelled  sub- 
mission of  the  plan  to  Congress. 
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lloBortd  One  Hunind**  Fowth  War 
Bond  SaUi  Contcit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  OALiroaHiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATIVC8 

Wedneiday.  May  10,  1944 

Mr,  HOLIFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  yes- 
terday and  today  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment Is  honoring  with  a  special  program 
and  special  honorary  awards  100  leaders 
of  War  bond  drives  throughout  the 
United  States,  These  100  honored  guests 
arc  the  winners  from  18,600  theater  man- 
agers throughout  our  Nation. 

We  on  the  domestic  front  sometimes 
forget  that  this  war  we  are  engaged  in  Is 
a  total  war.  Not  only  Is  this  war  being 
waged  by  our  armed  forces  on  the  battle 
front,  but  It  Is  also  being  waged  on  the 
home  front  by  our  army  of  producers  and 
the  many  public -spirited  citizens  who  are 
participating  In  our  civilian  war  agen- 
cies. Among  the  most  important  of 
these  people  on  the  home  front  are  those 
who  lead  in  our  bond-sales  campaigns. 
I  want  to  commend  at  this  time  the  part 
our  theaters  have  played  in  this  Impor- 
tant work.  Through  their  screen  and 
publicity  outlets,  these  theaters  have 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  success 
of  these  bond  drives. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Skouras,  of  California, 
the  president  of  Pox  West  Coast  Thea- 
ters, was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
National  Fourth  War  Loan  drive.  Under 
his  able  leadership  the  theaters  of  our 
country  were  mobilized  for  bond  sales. 
Contests  were  arranged  between  the 
16,500  theater  managers,  A  goal  was  set 
of  a  bond  sale  for  every  theater  seat  in 
the  combined  theaters  of  America. 
This  goal  has  been  greatly  exceeded,  and 
today  Mr.  Morgenthau  announced  that 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  these 
theater  managers,  over  $360,000,000  in 
bond  sales  were  made. 

Prom  these  16  500  theater  managers 
the  100  leading  salesmen  were  awarded 
trips  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  they 
received  various  honorary  awards  and 
conferred  with  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  means  and  methods,  gained  from 
their  experience,  which  could  be  appUed 
to  the  coming  Fifth  War  Loan.  Many 
of  these  theater  managers  learned  valu- 
able lessons  In  the  selling  of  War  bonds. 
These  methods  and  lessons  will  be  used 
during  the  coming  campaign. 

My  own  Nineteenth  District  of  Califor- 
nia produced  the  winner  for  the  State 
of  California.      The  winner's  name  is 
Mr.  Allen  Martin.     Mr.  Martin  Is  now 
and  has  been  an  outstanding  public  citi- 
zen.    He  is  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
in  iny  district.      Mr.  Martin  promoted 
through  his  energetic  work  and  unique 
efforts,   sales   to   almost   6.000   citizens, 
totaling   over   $4,000,000.     As   this   was 
the  outstanding  record  In  California,  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of 
California  before  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment where  he  was  presented  with  var- 
ious honorary  awards. 
XC— App. 140 


In  achieving  this  dUtlnctlon  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Martin  has  conferred  an  honor 
on  his  community,  State,  and  Nation. 

It  li  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  this  honorable  body  the  fine 
contribution  Allen  Martin  has  mada  to 
the  war  effort. 

It  is  through  such  unselfish  actions 
of  our  public-spirited  and  patriotic  cltl- 
lens,  that  the  victory  we  see  approach- 
ing, will  be  achieved. 


The  Montf  ornery  Ward  Case 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxiMou 
IN  THl  HOU81  OF  RIPRMENTATIV18 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  speech  of  Hon.  Evxritt 
M.  DiRicsEN,  of  Illinois,  which  was  de- 
livered over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  the  evening  of  May  9, 1944: 

I  have  been  invited  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  recent  seizure  of  Montgomery 
Ward  ft  Co.  in  Chicago. 

The   basic  issues  have  been  rather  fully 
presented   for   more   than   2   weeks   by   the 
press,  the  columnlsU.  and  the  commentators. 
Perhaps  a  discussion  of  other  aspects  of  the 
seizure  might  be  thnely.  now  that  one  has 
the  advantage  of  a  certain  perspective  which 
comes  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  seizure  was  quickly  consununated. 
It  was  a  short  war  on  the  home  front. 
Many  of  the  facts  will  obvlotisly  be  for- 
gotten, and   the  fervor   which   gripped   the 
country  will  gradually  subside. 

But  the  Incident  is  truly  hUtoric  and  will 
live  long  in  the  minds  of  the  citizenry. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  as  the  seizure  of  a 
retail  store  by  men  In  unlXorm,  acting  xinder 
orders  from  the  Commander  In  Chief. 

It  wUl  be  remembered  as  a  strange  military 
exploit  which  was  capUlned  by  a  clvlUan 
general,  namely.  The  Attorney  General. 

It  will  be  remembered  because  of  that 
amazing  press  photograph  of  two  soldiers, 
acting  under  orders,  carrying  the  executive 
head  of  the  store  from  the  establishment. 

It  will  be  remembered  as  a  show  of  military 
force  against  a  retail  store  because  of  a  con- 
troversy between  employer  and  employees 
over  a  clause  In  the  union  contract. 
Por  the  history  books,  it  wUl  become  the 

It  is  Important  and  significant,  and  it's  im- 
portance will  not  be  soon  diminished  because 
it  touches  a  vital  issue. 

PAKT  or  A  PATTCaN  OT  ACTION 

The  Ward  case  Is  Important  because  it  is 
the  most  dramatic  of  a  long  series  of  Uicl- 
dents,  actions,  and  policies  on  the  part  of 
Government  which  have  stirred  vague  fears 
In  the  people  and  which  have  been  deemed 
an  Invasion  of  their  civU  rights. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  the  Attorney 
General  crossed  freedom's  frontier  on  the 
home  front. 

He  did  It  in  a  manner  and  tone  which  can- 
not be  concealed  by  legal  argument  or  a  dls- 
ctission  of  the  aggregate  powers  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

When  a  soldier  or  policeman  appears  at  the 
door,  people  quickly  understand.  They  need 
no  fine-spun  legalisms. 

This  show  of  military  force  in  the  selzxffe 
of  a  reUU  store  quickly  crysUUized  a  fear 


which  many  people  have  long  enteruined 
over  the   growth   and  wcrolaa   o«  Federal 

^That  fear  was  founded  long  ago  and  has 

baan  growing- 
It  bn»n  naarty  a  decade  ago  wbra  a  htia- 
Ma  pants  prwser  in  Waw  Jarsty  waa  jaflatf 
for  charging  M  oenta  to  prasi  a  P«lr  of  panta 
is  noUtlon  of  a  "^Itie  eaglo"  ««>V^  w- 
It  was  enhanced  by  tha  oontrolWBy  ••- 
twcMS  the  blua  eagto  and  "sick  ehtekcn'  in 
tba  ealtbratad  SchcehtM  ease,  which  went  to 
tba  Buprama  Court  and  ended  in  a  vtetory 
for  the  sick  chicken  ,    .^ 

It  was  anhanoed  with  the  arrest  of  the 
owner  of  a  HsaU  plant  manufacttirlttg  auto- 
mobUe  baturtes  In  Fannaylvanla  bacausa  ba 
■old  batteries  at  a  price  other  than  tha  coda 
prloa  atUbllahad  bf  tba  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

That  fear  gained  forca  whan  CongraM  an- 
aetad  and  than  repealed  tha  oalebratad  Fo- 
Uto  Act,  under  which  the  humble  potato 
could  not  be  sold  by  tba  grower  unlaM  ba 
ttsad  tha  type  and  slaa  of  a  oontainar  prc- 
seribad  by  Federal  rules  and  regulationa  and 
to  which  a  pouto  stamp  had  to  ba  aOxad. 

That  fear  was  nursed  by  the  attampted 
ptirges  of  those  public  servants,  wtio,  because 
they  dare  assert  the  rights  of  the  individual 
and  the  rights  of  SUtes,  were  marked  for 
political  extinction. 

That  fear  was  enhanced  by  a  proposal  to 
place-  a  penalty  of  49  cents  per  bushel  on 
every  bushel  of  wheat  which  a  farmer  might 
sell  if  the  gentle  rain,  a  beneficent  sun  and 
fertile  sou  provided  a  yield  over  and  above 
the  quota  established  by  Federal  decree. 

That  vague,  yet  realistic  fear  assailed  tlje 
people  when  a  proposal  vras  submitted  to 
Congress  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court,  for 
the  very  obvious  pvirpose  of  secvirlng  the  kind 
of  court  decisions  which  a  very  determined 
administration  desired. 

That  fear  of  Federal  power  and  growth  was 
further  emphasized  by  a  court  decision 
which  approved  the  contention  that  Janitors 
and  charwomen  in  a  Philadelphia  ofBce 
buUdlng  were  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Act.  even  though  no  goods 
were  manufactured  In  that  building  which 
entered  into  interstate  commerce. 

These  and  many  other  policies  served  to 
demonstrate  the  growing  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Ward  case  is  a 
conspicuous  design  in  that  pattern. 

It  served  to  emptiaelze  in  a  dramatic  way 
which  the  people  could  easily  perceive,  the 
growing  conflict  between  the  sovereign  gov- 
ernment and  its  agents  on  one  side,  and  the 
individual  citizen  on  the  other. 

Thus  It  developed  a  moral  Issue  which  will 
roll  and  tumble  down  the  years  ahead  like 
ripples  from  a  stone  cast  in  the  water. 

The  Ward  case  is  truly  Important.  It  pre- 
sented the  Issue  as  no  amount  of  words  or 
argtmient  could  do. 

IT   SmUUD   THX  BPIMT  OT  TH«    PaOPLB 

The  Ward  case  is  ImporUnt  because  it 
stirred  a  resurgence  of  spirit  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  is  at  once  heartening  and 
assuring. 

It  brought  a  sudden  recaptwe  of  that  vital 
and  living  faith  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
this  country,  and  which  catised  people  to 
swamp  Congress  with  protests. 

There  waa  a  deluge  of  mall  upon  House 
and  Senate  alike,  and  It  Is  Interesting  to  de- 
termine who  these  people  are. 

They  are  humble  folks.  They  till  the  soU 
and  labor  with  their  hands.  They  operate 
stores  and  shops  and  small  enterprises.  They 
are  cab  drivers  and  barl)er8.  They  are  house- 
wives and  mall  order  patrons.  Many  of  them 
were  competitors  of  Ward's.  Yet  they  spoke 
with  vigor. 

They  are  America.    Here  was  a  thing  tbey 
could  sense  and  feel.    It  was  not  like 
through   an   Involved   court  dects'^^a^ 
I  alMtruse  language  of  a 
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Hmr*  was  mction  gpmking  and  they  knew 
n.  It  wm  force.  B  WM  ertsure  by  -Torce.  It 
WM  dranuttc.  uid  drmmatlcaliy  did  thtj  mdw 
ttM  implleattoos  and  iwpond 

It  WM  tlM  kind  of  action  that  challenged 
■ubmtMtvwMH  to  Ftderal  decrees  where  right 
and  freedom  and  democratic  piocaaart  wwa 

How  natural  then,  that  this  Incident  shomd 
•voke  that  aame  outpouring  of  spirit  which 
cserglaed  the  country  7  year*  ago  when  the 
bill  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  The  same  people 
were  apeaklng  again. 

Thla  leauifence  of  apirit  In  every  corner  of 
l^  |nT>4  baapaaka  a  new  alertness  to  the  en- 
CTtMKtanMnts  of  goremment.  It  needed  only 
to  be  touched  off. 

It  ts  a  testimony  to  the  eternal  truth  that 
the  people  have  an  Instinctive  sense  of  that 
which  to  rtMonable  and  that  when  Govern - 
wywit  tfoas  tiM  unwise  and  unwarranted  thing. 
the  psofrie  rise  up  to  protest. 

Thla  resurfcnt  spirit  eaUbllahea  a  new  pat- 
tern of  hope  for  those  who  had  fear  In  their 
hearts  about  the  future  of  freedom  and  the 
representative  process  in  America. 

The  Ward  Incident  U  important  in  days  to 
eome.  The  people  so  swlfUy  aenaed  that  It 
could  happen  here. 

A  cowrwBJOM  or  ctwil  ntrotiwci 
The  Ward  incident  la  important  for  still 
another  reason.  It  stands  like  a  tragic  con- 
febslon  of  the  impotence  of  civil  authorities. 
Soni^ow.  that  impotence  would  denote  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  reasonable  and  established 
procsMSS  of  our  country  to  serve  the  ends  of 
Jostles. 

As  one  reads  the  record  of  what  happened. 
be  is  at  once  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
the  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
appssrwl  to  take  the  store  over  was  supported 
by  a  marahal  and  deputy  marshals. 

A  demand  was  made  to  surrender  the  store. 
That  denumd  was  refused.    There  was  some 
pleasant,  although  strained,  conversation. 
But  no  effort  was  made  by  civil  and  Judicial 
1  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Govern - 
It.    The  marahal  and  his  aides  made  no 
to  discharge^  their  responsibility. 
Were  they  afraid  of  their  own  case? 
Could  they  contend  that  enough  deputies 
could  not  be  deputized  to  do  the  job  if  they 
had  a  right  to  do  so? 

Had  the  case  for  military  selsure  already 
been  worked  out  so  that  a  ahow  of  civU 
force  was  only  a  bit  of  mockery  which  pre- 
ceded the   main  event? 

Bow  can  one  do  other  than  conclude  that 
here  was  a  rather  sad  confession  of  the 
abandonment  of  civil  procedure  before  it  had 
been  tried. 

In  the  light  ot  the  Ward  incident.  It  to  a 
bit  hollow  to  apeak  of  freedom  and  consti- 
tutional processes  when  the  very  legal  proc- 
•a*  which  has  been  developed  by  law  and 
usage  aa  a  safegtiard  of  the  cltiaen  to  so 
patently   Ignored  or   abondoned. 

It  adds  real  significance  to  the  Ward  case. 

STaANOB    MXMM9LM   VOB    OtTB    AUJU 

Permit  me  to  aaalgn  a  fourth  reaaon  why 
the  Ward  case  to  Important. 

Aa  we  glibly  roll  the  "four  freedoms"  over 
the  tongue  and  speak  of  the  bright  new 
world  of  the  future,  where  all  shall  be  free 
to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  those  very  Ideato 
which  made  America  great,  one  wonden  what 
the  folks  In  China  and  Latin  Amnrlca  and 
rtaewtaan  will  think  about  thto  Incident. 

Ifantfsstly  they  wUl  hear  about  it.  They 
win  wonder,  discuss,  and  infrpnt  It  In 
their  own  way. 

Will  they  not  wonder  why  a  Government 
which  speaks  so  eloquently  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  and  iU  application  to  all  the 
world,  would  suddenly  falter  in  the  applies- 
tloB  of  that  Ideal  to  a  sector  of  the  home 
front? 


flb;r 


tie 
becat  te 


sourc  es 


They  can  say.  and 
that  whUe  we  so  generous!  ' 
tanks,  ships  and  lease-lend 
and  bayonets,  food  and 
of  the  world  to  curb  and 
and  to  create  the  atmosphere 
dom  can  live,  that  curlcusl] 
company  with  that  ideal  at 

And  they  will  be  puzzled 

It  will  be  difficult  Indeed 
son  in  some  far  comer  ol 
devotion   to  the  cause 
when  we  forsake  that  caus4 
step. 

It  to  a  moral  breach  in 
be  quickly  remedied 
that  delicate  quality  of 

In  this  neld  the  Ward 
significance. 

TBI   BECINMING   Or  THI 

Finally,  the  Ward  case 
because  It  marks  the  beginning 
a  strange  kind  of  bureaucfratlc 
which  people  have  grown 
We've    become   a    land 
orders,  cf  rules  and  regulaf  ons 

In  time  of  war  much 
in  marshaling  our  res 

But  government  by  rule 
came  an  established  patte 
war  began.     War  only  carfled 
degree. 

The  people   have  ahowi  i 
ship  about   it.     They  ha  'e 
things  with  a  gentle  pat^nce 
astonishing. 

But  baalc  rights  are 
pie   grot?   weary   of   the 
rights  and  a  new  alertn 

It  is  not  unlike  that 
the    barons    and    commons 
summon   King  John   to 
Thames  River  729  years 
will  be  729  years  on  the 
There  at  Runnymede. 
capricious  King  a  parchn^nt 
had  recited   their 
mands  for  relief. 

King  John  was  an  a 
was  adept  In  seizing  land  i 
denying  Justice 

But  Justice  would  be  d^ne 
day.    that    parchment 
signed.     History  knows  It 
or  Great   Charter.     It 
tion  for  the  freedoms  which 

In  similar  fashion,  the 
to  the  implications  of 
from    thla    incident 
that  in  the  days  which 
cesses  of  bureaucracy  will 

It  is  but  proof  that 
arbitrary  exercise  of  pcwdr 
power  has  t>een  entruste  I 
be  changed   by    the  wilf 
courage  of  the  people 

The  Ward  Incident  wll 
the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
last  decade. 


perhfps  they  will  say. 
send  troops  and 
supplies,  bombers 
to  every  corner 
}unish  aggression 
in  which  free- 
enough  we  parted 
home. 


to  persuade  a  per- 

the  earth  of  our 

which   we   fight 

on  our  own  door- 
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ncldent  has  great 

Ifn>  or  ARBOGANCB 

1  lecomes  Important 

of  the  end  of 

arrogance  of 

iseary. 

of   directives    and 


thU  is  necessary 
for  victory, 
and  regulation  be- 
long before  the 
it  to  a  greater 

fine  sportsman - 

accepted  many 

that  to  truly 


h«re 


grlevai  ces 


pjstle 
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A  Prayer  fm 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAcn  asxTTs 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PRESBNTATIVES 

Ml  IV 


Wednesday 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  remark 
siONAL  Record.  I  wish 
lowing  editorial  from 


•^ 


cause  that  must 
It  also  Involves 


Involved.    Peo- 
mvaslon    of    those 
begins. 

which  caused 

of    England    to 

a   meadow   in   the 

To  be  exact,  it 

of  next  month. 

laid  before  the 

on  which  they 

and  their  de- 


aler tness 


a  ;o 


1  ith 
t  ley 


V  a 


b<  came 


of  force.     He 
and  property  and 

and  In  a  single 
discussed    and 
3.3  the  Magna  Carta 
the  founda- 
we  enjoy  today 
people  are  aroused 
Ward  case  and 
flows    assurance 
lie   ahead,  the  ex- 
be  curbed, 
trend  toward  the 
by  those  to  whom 
by  the  people  can 
of  men   and   the 


prove  to  be  one  of 
forces  In  the 


D-Day 

REMARKS 


10.  1944 

Speaker,  i  nder  leave 

in  the  Congres- 

o  include  the  fol- 

the  Ma;  P.  1944. 


Issue  of  the  Boston  Daily  Record,  which 
contains  a  prayer  composed  by  the  Rev- 
erend Theodore  P.  Ferris,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity  Church,  Boston,  Mass.: 

A  PKATD  FOR  D-DAT 

Believing  that  It  is  Impossible  for  our  own 
country  or  our  allies  to  win  the  war  or  write 
a  just  peace  without  God's  help  and  guidance, 
we  suggested  last  week  that  all  churches  open 
their  doors  for  mass  worship  as  soon  as  word 
comes  that  the  invasion  of  the  European 
Co"ntlnent  has  begun. 

The  suggestion  was  widely  and  enthusias- 
tically accepted  by  churches  and  clergymen 
of  all  creeds  and  denominations. 

Thus  when  our  fighting  sons  lace  the  great- 
est peril  of  their  lives,  each  will  be  supported 
and  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
persons  back  home. 

The  Reverend  Theodore  P.  Perrto,  rector  ot 
Trinity  Church.  Boston,  has  composed  this 
inspiring  prayer,  which  we  are  sure  thou- 
sands of  readers  will  wish  to  clip  and  recite 
many  times  during  the  trying  days  ahead: 

"Almighty  Gcd,  who  doest  from  Thy  throne 
behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  look  down 
with  pity,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon  us  as  upon 
children  who  know  not  what  they  do. 

"Forgive  us  for  our  failure  to  live  as  one 
family.  Help  each  to  see  his  own  mistakes 
as  well  as  the  mistakes  of  his  enemy.  Give 
to  each  the  courage  to  forget  himself  in  the 
interest  of  a  greater  good  for  all. 

"Whatever  Is  right  in  this  bitter  conflict, 
prosper  it.  and  whatever  to  wrong  In  thto  Thy 
wayward  family,  purge  it. 

"Reveal  to  us  in  this  hour  of  darkness  the 
splendor  of  Thy  Son,  that,  setting  aside  our 
disputes  and  prejudices  our  feet  may  be 
guided  into  the  way  of  His  peace,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  oxir  Lord. 
Amen." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reiuarks.  I  submit 
herewith  copy  of  resolution  adopted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Franklin  County 
Republican  Committee,  urging  early  en- 
actment of  legislation  authorizing  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  develop- 
ment as  a  post-war  project: 

The  Franklin  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee  resolves  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  directly  concerned  In 
the  successful  completion  cf  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  will  remove  the  last  major  ob- 
stacles to  deep-draft  navigation  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  system  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  porta  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  same  development  will 
simultaneotisly  make  available  1.100.000 
horsepower  of  low-cost  hydroelectrlcity,  un- 
der a  self-liquidating  State  power  project; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  15-16.  1944,  by  unani- 
mous vote  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  this  State  urgently  requires  the  prompt 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  furnish 
low-cost   power    to    millions    of    inuustilal. 
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rural,  commercial,  and  domestic  consumers: 
Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  appeal  for  the  Imne- 
dlate  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  as  a  post- 
war project;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  thto  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  United  States  Senators 
and  our  Representative  in  Congress  and  to 
ths  Republican  State  committee." 


More  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UASSACHUBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cong«es- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Uncle  Dudley  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe 
concerning  the  recent  removal  of  most 
meats  from  the  rationing  list: 

IfOBX    MEAT 

A  high  test  of  any  system  Is  its  flexibility. 
So  the  removal  of  most  meats  from  ration- 
ing to  not  only  good  news  to  consumers,  but 
also  an  indication  that  otir  wartime  con- 
trols can  work  both  ways  even  while  the 
war  Itself  approaches  its  climax.  The  action 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  yesterday  takes  85  percent  of 
all  meat  out  of  the  ration  itot.  This  accounts 
for  57  percent  in  volume  of  all  foods  need- 
ing red  points. 

Thto  to  the  third  time  In  the  13  months 
of  meat  rationing  that  restrictions  have 
been  relaxed  to  meet  an  Increase  In  avaU- 
able  supply.  Ever  since  last  summer,  point 
requirements  for  most  meats  have  tended 
steadily  down.  The  number  of  points  for 
butter  was  reduced  by  one-fourth  last  Sun- 
day. Lard  was  taken  off  the  ration  list  in 
March,  cooking  olto  and  shortening  in  April. 
The  reasons  given  for  taking  most  meats 
off  the  ration  list  are  that  lend-lease  buying 
has  been  halted,  that  Army  and  Navy  de- 
mand to  reduced  that  storage  places  are 
filled,  and  that  It  is  hoped  by  thus  freezing 
the  market  channels  to  bring  more  meat  to 
market  thto  summer. 

These  are  very  practical  reasons.  They 
suggest  that  the  supply  needs  for  the  Inva- 
sion have  already  been  met.  The  let-up  in 
lend-lease  demands  Is  certainly,  in  some  part, 
due  to  the  defeat  of  the  submarlnt  which 
had  been  a  terrific  consumer  of  American 
supplies  for  our  allies.  There  Is  a  limit  aLso 
to  the  possibUlty  of  building  up  supplies  for 
•  the  future.  Storage  space  becomes  filled, 
even  with  our  Immense  facilities.  Thto 
points  to  a  problem  that  wlU  arise  upon  any 
sudden  end  of  the  war.  To  distribute  our 
war-built  stuplxises,  then,  without  serious 
disarrangement  ol  markets  will  tax  our  sys- 
tem of  controls  with  a  severity  that  rationing 
Itself  has  hardly  laid  upon  them. 

The  sudden  release  of  meats  from  ration- 
ing to  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  considerable 
crop  of  calamity  howlers.  A  noted  noveltot, 
who  to  a  gentleman  farmer,  too,  made  alarm 
headlines  last  fall  with  the  prediction  that 
we  should  be  starving  by  February.  Instead. 
nearly  aU  meat  to  removed  from  all  restric- 
tions by  May.  Thto  may  weU  serve  as  a 
warning  in  a  new  form  of  the  old  stock-mar- 
ket adage  not  to  sell  America  short. 


For  there  to  no  question  that  America  has 
learned  to  organize  a  war.    It  takes  time  for 
any  system  that  to  new  Just  to  learn  Its  own 
task.     And  the  converse  of  that  to  equally 
true.    It  takes  time  for  a  great  free  pciople  to 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  necessary  pattern  of 
controto.    Rationing  has  restricted  the  habits 
of   every   American.     The   system    has    not 
worked  without  Its  halts  and  bungle*.,  and  It 
has  not  been  accepted  without  a  wholly  nor- 
mal amount  of  grumbUng  and  complaint  that 
to  an  Inevitable  part  of  a  free  people's  re- 
action to  any  Interference  with  lU  habits  of 
life.     But  Americans  learn  fast  and  accom- 
modate themselves  to  necessary  conditions. 
Adjustment  was  not  a  simple  problem.    We 
Individuals,    watching    our    lew    points    and 
famUy   books,   really   had    It   easy.    To   the 
food  Industry,  the  Job  of  collecting  and  ac- 
counting for  polnte.  and  of  planning  so  that 
our  family  tables  were  provided  with  at  least 
something,    has    been    a    major    headache. 
Meat  rationing  has  worked  only  because  our 
marketmen  burned  midnight  oil  to  make  it 
work.    Their   troubles   are   not   now   ended, 
though  possibly  they  are  lightened.     But  the 
occasion  to  a  reminder  of  the  service   they 
have  rendered,  for  which  they  merit  more 
than  a  passing  nod. 

Americans  have  been,  through  their  hto- 
tory.  the  most  adaptable  of  all  people.  They 
want  only  to  know  that  a  thing  is  necessary 
and  that  In  Its  operation  It  makes  sense.  By 
and  large  they  have  been  convinced  that  price 
controto  are  necessary  In  war,  and  that  ra- 
tioning of  shortage  goods  makes  sense.  They 
will  expect  controls  to  be  removed  whenever 
they  are  no  longer  needed.  So  they  are 
bound  to  greet  with  satisfaction  the  evidence 
In  yesterday's  meat  order  that  their  fellow 
cltlMns  who  have  been  called  into  the  public 
function  of  running  these  controto  feel  the 

same  way  about  It. 

Uncuc  Dudlst. 


Failure    of    Governor   Tugwell — Puerto 
Rico  Going  on  the  Rocks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLlVAR  PAGAN 

aisn»«NT  COICMI8SIONIB  ntoM  ptJ«rro  Rico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  present  an 
article  I  have  written  about  conditions 
in  Puerto  Rico  under  Governor  Tugwell. 
in  answer  to  a  mistaken  and  vicious  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  colonial  policy  of 
the  United  States  with  Puerto  Rico  pub- 
lished in  the  current  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine Fortune: 
Baixthoo  of  Hirid  Peofkssional  WarrEBS 

I  have  read  with  disgust  the  article  on 
Puerto  Rico  publtehed  In  the  current  edition 
of  the  magazine  Fortune.  I  would  not  like  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  Its  author,  but  said 
article  to  one  of  common  feattires  on  Puerto 
Rico  written  by  hit-and-run  tourists  or  by 
people  who  do  not  know  much  of  what  they 
are  speaking  about,  because  to  glance  upon 
the  complex  Puerto  Rlcan  plcttire  they  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  hand  of  Interested 
private  Individuals  or  pubUc  trfflcers.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  3  or  4  years  the  government 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  spent  thotisands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  hiring  professional  writers 


to  boost  and  baUyhoo  the  present  undesirablo 
admintotratlon  of  Governor  TugweU. 
VNran  to  cono««s8,  to  the  federal  aominw- 
nunoN,  AHD  the  rvmxj  ricah  people 
The  article  to  full  of  global  errors  and  false- 
hoods. It  hides  or  neglects  Important  shades 
of  our  insutor  life  and  government.  It  is  tOso 
very  imfair  to  the  FWeral  Administration,  to 
Congreas,  and  to  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 
The  author  of  the  article  has  taken  as  a 
granted  truth  certain  mistaken  data  fur- 
nished to  him,  and  he  did  not  bother  to  hear 
unbiased  persons  who  really  know  conditions 
In  Puerto  Rico,  or  at  least  he  neither  took 
pains  to  hear  all  sides  of  opinion. 

The  remarks  made  about  the  congressional 
committees  that  recently  Investigated  con- 
ditions In  Puerto  Rico  are  very  unfair.  The 
Bell  subcommittee  of  the  House  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Chavez  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  that  went  recently  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  Investigated  condition* 
there  made  pretty  good  surveys  and  rej>orta. 
The  Senators  and  Representatives  of  said 
subcommittees  did  not  go  to  grind  any  ax. 
Their  fellow -citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  cannot 
reelect  or  defeat  any  of  them.  They  went  to 
Puerto  Rico  with  a  sincere  desire  to  And  out 
the  facts  and  to  help  my  people.  Their 
recommendations  are  enlightened  and 
noble,  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  at  large 
are  grateful  to  them. 

About  the  policy  of  the  Federal  adminto- 
tratlon toward  Puerto  Rico,  to  which  the 
article  te  so  reticent.  It  to  true  that  so  far 
the  United  States  has  not  been  committed 
frankly  about  the  final  political  statvis  of 
the    toland.     But    the    United    SUtes    has 
granted  American  citizenship  to  all  Puerto 
Rlcans.    and    during    the    American    regime 
Puerto  Rico  has  taken  great  strides  in  public 
education,  health,  roads  and  highways,  and 
labor  and  social  conditions.     Industry,  agri- 
culture, and  commerce  have  gone  to  high 
brackets.     Production  and  Income  have  In- 
creased more  than  twentyfold.    Puerto  Rico 
has     progressed      enormously      under     the 
American  flag.    Now  the  present  Federal  ad- 
mintotratlon has  recommended  a  greater  de- 
gree   of    self-goverrmient.      The    meastire 
pending  In  Congresa.  If  approved,  will  prac- 
tically make  of  Puerto  Rico  a  self-governing 
dominion  simUar  to  the  British  dominions. 
Then  the  island  would  be  on  the  clear  way 
to    final    Independence   or    statehood.     The 
overwhelming  majoiity  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
aim  that  some  day  Puerto  Rico  will  enter  in 
the  fanaily  of  States. 

The  only  blot  In  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Puerto  Rico  to  the  present  Gov- 
ernor, Dr.  Rex  Guy  Tugwell. 

Governor  Tugwell  to  imposed  on  Puerto 
Rico  without  the  consent  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
people.  Governor  Tugwell  Is  opposed  by  po- 
litical groups  that  poUed  in  last  election 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people's  vote. 
Governor  Tugwell  to  opposed  by  the  Insiilar 
house  of  representatives,  which  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  his  rentoval.  Governor 
Tugwell  to  opposed  by  leading  Insular  organi- 
zations of  Industry,  agriculture,  trade,  and 
labor. 

The  article  distorts  the  facts  about  the 
present  situation  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  It  tries 
to  hit  the  administration  and  Congress  below 
the  belt.  But  the  article  flatters  and  praises 
Dr.  Tugwell.  The  author  of  the  article  might 
know  why. 

POLITICAL   SrrUATION 

Speaking  about  the  political  sittiatlon,  the 
article  echoes  that  a  Popular  Party,  run  and 
bossed  by  a  local  fellow  traveler  to  whom 
Ttigwell  to  a  marionette,  swept  In  last  elec- 
tions In  Puerto  Rico.  The  author  of  tha 
article  did  not  bother  himself  In  finding  out 
the  truth.    The  Popular  Party  was  sUnply  a 


I 


i 
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■urprtM  party.    It  bribed  Toters  with  prono- 
liM  to  f  lv«  each  voter  a  hou»e  or  a  lann  with 
own.  farming  implement*,  seeds.  mUk  cows. 
•t«     It  took  adTanUge  of  incidental  spUta  in 
all  oppoilte  ?roupa.    But  the  official  sutlatlcs 
of  lait  election  •how  that  the  Popular  Party 
poUad  only  30  percent  of  the  registered  voters. 
Si  coalition,  split  at  the  election  and  op- 
poMd  by  two  defeatists  groups  that  voted 
attiMt  tba  coallUon  candidates,  nevertheless 
poUiid  •  majority  over  the  PopuUr  Party. 
OBtaC  8T1  jOeO  TOUi  polled  at  the  general  elec- 
tion    856.000    voters    did    cast    their    votes 
•gainst  the  Popular  Party      Out  of  7fl  coun- 
ties or  municipalities,  the  Popular  Party  lost 
m.    The  Popular  Party  lost  the  house  of  rep- 
raMnUtlvas.     The  only  candidate    voted  at 
larf*  by  all  the  voters  of  the  island,  the  Real- 
dent  ComiBlMloDer  to  the  Uniud  SUtea.  was 
elected  by  the  coaUtion.    M^  physical  pres- 
ence in  Congreaa  is  the  best  evidence  that 
the  coalition  won  the  election,  casting  the 
majority  of  the  votes. 

Tsa  oovxaKoa  la  aix-rowaarui. 
The  article  further  states  that  the  Gov- 
ernor does  not  rule  Puerto  Rico.     A  high- 
school  kid  who  had  glanced  upon  the  present 
Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico,  knows  that  the 
Governor  really  reigns  and  rules  and  Is  all- 
powerful.    In  addition  to  the  usual  executive 
powers   and   prerogatives,   the   Governor   of 
Puerto  Rico  has  the  appointive  power  over 
the  insular  Judiciary,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  are 
appointed    by    the    President,    usually    on 
recommendation  by  the  Governor     All  other 
inaular    Judges.    dUtrlct    Judges,    municipal 
Judge*   all   over   the   Island,   and   even    all 
Justices  of  the  peace  and  police  Judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor.     The  Governor 
appolnU  sll   members  of  his  cabinet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  attorney  general  and  the 
commissioner    of    education,    who    are    ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  usually  on  recom- 
mendation by  the  Governor.    The  Governor 
la  the  head  of  the  insular  police.    The  Gov- 
VDor  appoints  all  police  chiefs  throvighout 
the  whole  Island,  of  all  cities,  towns,  and 
rural  districts.     The  Governor  appolnU  the 
chairman  of  the  Insular  election  board,  who 
supervises  and  controls  the  elections.     The 
Governor  himself   has  the  casting   vote   In 
any  tie  In  the  Insular  board  of  elections. 
The  Governor  appoints  the  chairmen,  who 
usually  sway  the  casting  vote,  of  all  the  local 
election  boards. 

The  Governor  has  veto  power  over  the  acts 
of  the  insular  legislature.  This  veto  Is  prac- 
tically abrolute.  becauae  the  legislature  haa 
no  power  to  override  bia  veto.  The  Governor 
Is  all-powerf\il  or  appropriations  and  dis- 
bursements of  public  funds.  He  can  reduce 
or  strike  out  any  appropriation  item  ap- 
nroved  by  the  legislature,  notwithstanding 
tbat  he  approves  the  total  bill.  He  has  power 
to  overrule  at  his  pleasure  the  decisions  of 
the  insular  comptroller  general  or  auditor, 
M  tremendous  powers  are  now  en- 
to  Rex  Guy  TugweU, 


man   Tugwell  came   into 
picture. 

The  land  law  approved  b 
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cloudy     Only  some  poor  ] 
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Tugwell  Is  responsible  ' 
law.    The  law  can  exproptlat 
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the  Puerto  Rlcan 


TRS  LAMD  QUtSnON 

About  the  much  pralaed  land  program,  the 
■SChor  of  the  article  la  ignorant  of  the  real 
facta.  It  is  not  true  that  the  congressional 
limitation  oa  landhoidlngs  was  enforced  by 
Um  F«>pular  Party.  It  is  a  matter  of  contem- 
porary history  that  It  was  the  coalition  tbat 
enforced  said  limiUtlon  on  landhoJdings.  A 
couple  of  years  after  the  coalition  aaiumed 
.  In  1885.  for  the  first  time  legislative 
taken  to  enforce  the  500-acre  con- 
llmltatlon  of  such  landhoJdings. 
The  coalition  approred  laws  to  (1)  providing 
dvU  proceedlx«i  to  rtuli  tbe  Mitatvcment  of 
t«  co^pMrtoaal  limitation  to  land- 
\,%\  to  pfMDlrtl  vkriatlons  of  said 
llmlUUon.  (S)  to  appoint  special 
jlora.  (4)  appropriatlnc  the  neeeeaary 
to  carry  oo  the  Judicial  proeecdlngs  to 
up  the  eatataa  over  500  acrea.  AU  thla 
by  tbe  ce>l«ton  years  before  that 
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Tugwell  has  enjoyed  a 
with  millions  and 
money  paid  by  Puerto 
also  with  millions  and 
dented  figures  paid  by 
taxpayers,    covered    into 
treasury  during  the 
rum  taxes. 

Governor    Tugwell    ha 
than  two  hundred  and 
funds  during  his  tenure 
Rico.    He  haa  toyed  with 
crackpot  dreams.     He 
Insular  government  pay 
reaucrats    In    useless 
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But  there  are  now  over 
dren    lacking    public 
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REMARKS 

I.  WALSH 

[USXTTS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  1  BE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  10  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Mi. y  9).  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  MaMachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tininimoiis  consent  to 
have  published  In  tie  Appendix  of  the 
RscoKO  an  article  b:  me  entitled  "War 
ProflU  and  Lecislati  «  Policy,"  from  the 
University  of  Chlcftf o  Law  Review  for 
AprU  1944. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Wa«  Phostts  and  Lxcislattv*  Polict 

(By  DAvm  I.  Walsh,  United  SUtes  Senator 

from  Massachusetts) 

Just  as  Inveighing  against  sin  Is  spas- 
modically a  popular  pastime,  so  too  is  in- 
veighing against  war-proflteerlng.  With  the 
latter  considerable  success  has  been  experi- 
enced in  the  last  2  years,  and  It  seems 
doubtful  that,  as  a  result  of  this  success, 
post-war  investigations  will  reveal  anything 
like  the  scandals  which  shocked  the  public 
during  the  two  decades  following  World  War 

No.  1.  ^      ^ 

Prom  Its  earliest  days  this  country  has  been 
confronted  with  attempts  on  the  part  of 
merchants  and  vendors  "to  avail  themselves 
of  the  difliculties  of  the  times,  and  to  amass 
fortunes  on  the  public  ruin." '  A  condition 
which  our  people  have  faced  In  every  one  of 
their  wars— and  which  other  people  have 
faced  in  their  own  wars— Is  perhaps  best  de- 
scribed by  the  Father  of  his  County  in  a 
letter  dated  March  31.  1779.  It  is  worth 
quoting  In  extensor 

"Our  conflict  is  not  likely  to  cease  so  soon 
as  every  good  man  would  wish.  The  measure 
of  iniquity  is  not  yet  filled.     •     •     • 

"Speculation,  peculation,  production,  en- 
grossing, forestalling  •  •  •  affording  too 
many  melancholy  proofs  of  the  decay  of 
public  virtue  •  •  •  and  too  glaring  In- 
stances of  Its  being  the  Interest  and  desire 
of  too  many  who  wish  to  be  thought  friends, 
to  continue  the  war.     •     •     • 

"Cannot  this  common  coimtry  America 
possess  virtue  enough  to  disappoint  them? 
Is  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  little  dirty 
pelf  to  individuals  to  be  placed  In  competi- 
tion with  the  essential  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  present  generation,  and  of  millions  yet 
\mbom? 

"Shall  a  few  designing  men  for  their  own 
aggrandleement.  and  to  gratify  their  ewn 
avarice,  overset  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  rearing  at  the  expense  of  so  much  time, 
blood,  and  treas-ure?  And  shall  we  at  last 
become  the  victims  of  our  own  abominable 
lust  for  gain? 

"Forbid  it.  heaven!  Forbid  It.  all  and  every 
State  In  the  Union!  By  enacting  and  en- 
forcing efficacious  laws  for  checking  the 
growth  of  these  monstrous  evils,  and  restor- 
ing matters.  In  some  degree  to  the  pristine 
state  they  were  In  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war. 

'Our  cause  is  noble.  It  is  the  cause  of  man- 
kind. And  the  danger  to  It  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  ourselves." 

The  hopelessness  of  General  Washington's 
position,  his  Impotence  to  c\ure  or  even  deal 
with  "speculation,  peculation,  production, 
engrossing,  forestalling,"  Is  akin  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  In  maintaining  his 
armed  forces,  whose  personnel  was  wont  to 
take  off  for  home  on  the  slightest  whim. 

This  letter  Is  worth  quoting  because  It 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  our  groping  for 
a  solution  to  the  proWem  of  curbing  war 
profiteering  has  advanced.  In  each  of  our 
wars  adventurers  have  sought  "to  amass  for- 
tunes upon  the  public  ruin."  But  in  the 
present  war  such  attempts  are  being  dealt 
with  effectively. 

The  problem  Is  threefold— material,  fiscal, 
and  moral— with  political  overtones.  Ade- 
quate appreciation  of  this  triple  nature  of 
tbe  problem  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  history  of  attempts  to  meet  it.  For  If 
attention  is  paid  to  the  tone  of  only  one  or 
only  two  tines  of  the  tuning  fork,  the  restilts 
may  be  highly  discordant. 


'George  Washington,  In  a  letter  to  the 
Preaident  of  Congress  dated  August  1«.  17T7. 
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race    or    AKMOR    PLATE    IN    SPANISH-AMERICAN     I 
WAX 

The    most    Important    of    the    threefold 
aspects  of  the  problem  Is  the  material.    For 
to  an  increasing  extent  wars  have  become 
matters  of  materiel.    The  point  is  Illustrated 
by  attempts  by  the  Congress  to  control  the 
price  of  Just  one   Item  of  materiel — armor 
plate — prior    to    and    during    the    Spanish- 
American   War.     During   the   early    nineties 
the  Navy  had  paid  from  $574  to  as  high  as 
♦671  for  armor  plate.*    In  the  belief  that  such 
prices  were  unreasonable,  the  Congress  took 
action,  and  on  March  3.  1897.  a  sUtute  limit- 
ing the  price  of  armor  plate  to  $300  a  ton  was 
approved.    Fiscal  and  moral  considerations 
may  have  motivated  such  action,  but  that 
material    considerations    were    not    amply 
weighed  Is  indicated   by   the  ineffectiveness 
of    this    legislation.     Manufacturers    simply 
refused  to  accept  contracts  at  the  lower  price. 
To  avoid  its  having  dire  results  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  the  Congress  had  to  raise 
the  celling  to  $400.    Notwithstanding   this 
experience,      the      Congress      subsequently 
tempted  fate  by  reducing  the  celling  once 
more  to  »300,  with  the  result  that  manufac- 
turers again  refused  to  bid.'     Finally  despair- 
ing, the  Congress  gave  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  authority  *  to  procure  armor  "at  a  price 
which  in   his   Judgment   Is  reasonable   and 
equltoble."    Thus,  the  Congress  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  material  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem— the  most  important  of  the  three. 

Price  and  profit  control  mvist  be  so  finely 
governed  that  the  material  requirements  of 
a  war  will  be  satisfied.  This  means  that, 
under  the  capitalistic  system  to  which  we  are 
committed,  there  must  be  IncenUve  to  pro- 
duce and  to  produce  quickly  in  large  volume. 
In  peacetime,  competition  provides  this  in- 
centive, and  as  soon  as  competition  kills  it. 
production  ceases.  The  fittest  survive.  But 
In  wartime  the  production  of  the  least  fit  may 
be  Just  as  essential  as  the  production  of  the 
fittest,  so  that  prices  and  profits  must  be  such 
that  both  have  an  incentive  to  survive.  If 
the  material  aspects  of  the  problem  are  not 
given  sufficient  weight,  the  question  of  the 
moral  and  fiscal  aspects  may  become  aca- 
demic through  the  loss  of  the  war  which  Is 
being  fought. 

PMCE  AND  pnorrr  coNraoLS  in  woeld  war  no.  i 
Attempts  to  control  prices  and  profits  of 
war  contracts   In  World   War  No.   1  proved 
futile.    Indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  they  boomeranged— but  for  a 
different  reason.     The  material  aspect  of  the 
problem  was  overemphasized  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  co8t-plus-a-percentage-of-co6t   con- 
tracts.    These  were  designed  to  undenvrlte 
the  contractor.  Inducing  him  to  turn  to  war 
production  because  by  such  underwriting  he 
escaped  risk,  and  at  the  same  time  Inducing 
htm  to  produce  rapidly  m  large  volume.    But 
by  the  very  nature  of  these  contracts,  he  was 
actually  induced  to  Increase  his  costs,  for  the 
ratio  between  profits  and  costs  remained  con- 
stant  and   the  higher  the  dollar  costs  the 
higher  the  dollar  profits.    Thus,  a  fiscal  fal- 
lacy entered  into  the  adoption  of  this  kind  of 
a  contractual  arrangement.    It  should  have 
been  evident  at  the  outset,  but  In  this  as  in 
so  many  aspects  of  pricing,  hindsight  Is  su- 
perior to  foresight. 

Another  fiscal  error  was  made  when  at- 
tempts  to   limit   war   profits   were   supple- 


mented   by   relatively   high   express   profit* 
taxes.* 

As  Bernard  Baruch  has  stated,'  high  excess- 
profits  taxes  standing  alone  aggravate  war 
evils. 

However  lofty  may  have  been  the  motives 
of  the  country,  the  Congress,  and  the  pro- 
curement agencies  during  World  War  No.  1. 
however  much  they  may  have  had  their  eyes 
on  the  material  and  moral  prongs  of  the 
timing  fork,  they  failed  to  tune  in  with  the 
third — the  fiscal.  While,  unlike  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Spanish- American  War.  legislation 
did  not  in  Itself  hamper  satlsfactioa  of  the 
material  considerations  or  discourage  produc- 
tion, while  attempts  to  limit  profits  satisfied 
lofty  moral  concepts,  these  attempts  were 
abortive  because  insufficient  attention  was 
given  to  the  fiscal  aspect  of  the  problem.  Not 
only  did  cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost  con- 
tracts fall  to  ciirb  war  profiteering;  they  ag- 
gravated It.  Not  only  did  high  excess-profits 
taxes  fall  to  prevent  war  profiteering;  they 
made  for  inflation. 

Of  the  168  bills  and  resolutions  Introduced 
Into  the  Congress  between  the  1918  armlsUce 
and  the  fall  of  France  for  the  purpose  of 
coping  with  the  problem  of  war  profiteering, 
few  were  adopted  and  none  recognized  the 
threefold  nature  of  the  problem.    Of  those 
that  were  adopted,  aU  were  faUures  because 
they  considered  only  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
problem.    The  only  Important  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  this  nature  was  incorporated  In  the 
Vlnson-Trammell  Act.  passed  In  1934*  and 
subsequently  amended  three  times — in  1936,' 
1939,'*   and   1940."    By   limiting   profits   on 
naval  vessels  (subsequently  extended  to  ap- 
ply to  military  and  naval  aircraft)  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  contract  price,  the  Vlnson- 
Trammell  Act  prescribed  what,  in  effect,  was 
not  very  alien  to  the  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost  contracts  of  World  War  No.  1.    The 
main  difference  was  that  the  contract  price 
rather  than  the  cost  was  the  base.    While 
superficially  this  difference  might  appear  to 
be  great,  in  actual  practice,  it  could  be  al- 
most meaningless.    Thus,  because  it  did  not 
give  sufficient  cognizance  to  the  material  and 
fiscal  aspects  of  price  control  and  profit  limi- 
tation on  war  contracts,  the  Vlnson-Tram- 
mell Act  was  ineffectual.    More  than  that,  in 
some    Instances    the   act   discouraged    ship- 
builders   and    aircraft   manufacturers    from 
entering  into  contracts,  and  thus  delayed  the 
defense  program." 

POLITICAL  OVERTONES 

During  the  twenties,  the  question  of  regu- 
lation of  prices  of  war  contracts  and  limita- 
tion of  profits  thereon  became  Increasingly 
important  from  the  political  standpoint. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  was  the 
AmericAn  Legion,  whose  po'ltical  infiuence 
was  growing  rapidly.  In  1920  it  launched  a 
campaign  for  what  It  termed  "Universal 
service."  » 


•Hensel  and  McClung.  Profit  UmlUtion 
Controls  Prior  to  the  Present  War.  10  Uiw 
and    Contemporary    Problems    187    at    191 

( 1943) 

« Long,  1  The  New  American  Navy  46  et  aeq. 
/ 1003) 

•Act  of  June  7.  1900.  »1  SUt.  684.  707; 
H  R  Doc.  No  98.  58th  Cong.,  ad  aeea^  »l 
CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD  934  (1»8>.  ««  Cou- 
gUMXONAL  RECORD  2190-2191  (1809);  report 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  at- 
tached to  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Navy 
(1905),  48-47. 


•Revenue  Act  of  Sept.  8,  1916.  39  Stat  756, 
780  Revenue  Act  of  Mar.  8.  1917.  39  Stat. 
1000;  and  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  40  Stat.  1067. 

•American  Industry  and  the  War  415 
(1921). 

•48  Stat    505  (1934).  84  U.  S.  C,  1940  ed., 

par.  496. 

•49  Stat.  1926  (1936),  34  U.  8.  C,  1940  ed.. 

par.  1155.  „  «,  r, 

"SS  Stat.  556  (1939).  par.  14.  34  U.  8.  C. 

1940  ed  .  par.  496. 

»  64  Stat.  676  (1940).  41  U.  8.  C.  1940  ed., 

note  prec.  par.  1. 

"See  debate  on  1940  Kxeess  ProflU  Tm, 

86    CONOBESBIONAL   RECORD    11,243.    AUgUSt    29. 

1940 

wThis  was  a  8-way  program  designed 
to:  "(1)  Promote  peace.  (2)  take  the  profits 
out  of  war.  and  (8)  strengthen  the  national 
defense."  Note  that  the  American  Legion  • 
Mcond  point  was  to  -take  the  proflU  out  o< 
war— not  eome  of  tbe  profits,  but  by  ImpU- 
catlon,  aU  of  the  proflu. 


In  1924  the  two  major  political  parties  each 
included  a  plank  calling  for  the  close  control 
of  the  munitions  industry  in  time  of  war. 
The  Republican  plank  "  read  as  follows: 
"We  believe  that  in  time  of  war  the  Nation 
should  draft  for  its  defenses  not  only  its  citl- 
aens  but  also  every  resource  which  may  con- 
tribute to  success.     The  country  demands 
that  should  the  United  States  ever  again  be 
called  upon  to  defend  Itself  by  arms,  the  Pres- 
ident be  empowered  to  draft  such  material 
resources  and  such  services  as  may  be  re- 
quired, and  to  stabilize  prices  of  services  and 
essential  commodities,  whether  utilized  in  ac- 
tual warfare  or  private  activity." 
The  Democratic  plank  "  read  as  follows: 
"In  the  event  of  war  In  which  the  man- 
power of  the  Nation  is  drafted,  all  other  re- 
sources should  likewise  be  drafted.    Thla  will 
tend  to  discourage  war  by  depriving  It  of  Its 
profits."  .      ,  ,^ 

Apparently  both  major  political  parties  felt 
that  with  the  adoption  of  these  two  planks  In 
1924  the  matter  had  been  disposed  of.  for  fu- 
ture party  platforms  Ignored  the  subject.  In 
view  of  the  extensive  newspaper  publicity  and 
general  public  preoccupation  with  the  ques- 
tion of  control  of  war  profits  that  developed 
as  the  years  went  on.  It  seems  strange  that 
neither  political  party  made  an  issue  of  the 
matter.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  explain  this 
omission  of  the  question  from  the  party  plat- 
forms by  the  fact  that  it  was  receiving  so 
much  attention  in  the  Congress.  The  omU- 
slon  may  be  set  dovm  simply  as  a  poUUcal 
phenomenon. 

During  the  thirties,  with  Wcffld  War  No.  2 
drawing  nearer,  agitation  for  a  complete  ban 
on  war  profits  grew  apace.  Thus,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  Munitions  Committee  on  June 
18  1936,  recommended  the  nationalization 
of' naval  shlpbuUdlng  and  mantifacture  ot 
certain  arms  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy.» 
The  minority  report  of  the  committee  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  rigid  and  conclusive 
munitions  control  would  be  more  effective 
than  nationalization  in  promoting  peace, 
defense,  and  economy.  The  majority  rec- 
ommendation was  based  on  the  conclusion, 
drawn  from  2  year  of  investigation,  that  reg- 
ulaUon     of     arms    manufacttire     is     easUy 

evaded."  .    ^      _.4.*,^ 

On  June  22,  1936,  the  Women  s  Committee 
on  Suggestions  for  the  Democratic  platform 
recommended  by  unanimous  adoption  that 
the  best  way  to  preserve  peace  was  by  pass- 
ing stronger  neutrality  legislation  and  taxing 
the  profit  out  of  war." 

Three  months  earUer,  in  one  of  the  first 
polls  conducted  by  Dr.  George  Gallup,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion,  the  people  of  the  country  had  gone 
on  record  as  strongly  favoring  manufacture 
by  the  Government  of  its  own  war  materials. 
In  the  Nation-wide  poU  the  vote  favoring  this 
change  was  82  to  18  out  of  every  100.  with 
about  the  same  proportion  of  members  of 
both  political  parties  favoring  the  change. 

It  was  this  agitation  that,  in  part,  led  to 
the  strenghenlng  of  the  Vlnson-TrammeU  Act 
of  June  27,  1936.» 

The  political  crescendo  reached  in  regara 
to  war  profits  control  occurred  in  1939  and 
1940  and  25  bills  were  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  subject  more  effec- 
tively than  it  had  been  dealt  with  thereto- 
fore. With  war  brewing  and  finally  develop- 
ing m  Europe  and  with  production  of  m\mi- 
tions  mounting  rapidly  In  this  country,  it  was 


"See  Republican  Campaign  Text  Book  of 

1924  at  85.  «     w     # 

'-See  Democratic  Campaign  Text  Book  ox 

1924  at  39.  ...... 

'•Baltimore  Sun.  June  20.  1936,  AssocUted 
Press  dispatch  from  Waahlngton. 

t<  Supra  note  16. 

<•  Philadelphia  Record.  June  28.  1936. 

'» The  National  Week'y  Poll  of  Public 
Ion.  March  7.  1936.  „   ^     ,.^  ^ 

••49  8UW.  1936.  34  U.  8.  C.  1940  m 
296. 
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OBly  mtunl  th«t  Intlstwice  upon  wJoptJon 
Qt  mam  form  of  control  should  Increase 
MOM  Of  U>e»e  numerou*  bUU.  however,  wo 
•dopt«l.  for  Ito*  Con«»«  wsa  Kndlng  more 
■ad  mor«  to  the  beUef  tHat  the  prob  em  couW 
M  dealt  with  by  a  high  excess-proflts  ta«. 

sun  clearly  uncertain  a»  to  how  to  cope 
wltli  the  problem,  the  Congress  side-stepped 
tiM  tMUe  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1940.  Fl- 
Mlly  However,  on  July  1.  IMO.  shortly  after 
appAvval  at  the  Reveniie  Act  of  l»40.  the  Prea- 
Ident  MMraiMd  a  sUong  oaaflMge  to  the  Con- 
fr««  dtnctlng  Ita  attenUon  to  the  National 
Piff^T—  profram  and  to  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
graa  to  see  that  the  burden  of  the  program 
WM  equlUbly  distributed  according  to  abil- 
ity to  pay.  aLd  recommending  the  enactment 
of  •  steeply  graduated  excess-profiu  tai.  to 
be  BppUed  to  aU  individuals  and  all  corporate 
uiganlltlnna  without  discrimination." 

M  a  result,  both  Houaea  finally  adopted  a 
highly  complicated  meuure  inTolTlnf  •  com- 
M— non  9i  «IM  theoilee  of  averate  eamlngs 
and  ineatad  M^ttal  which  repreeented  a  not 
very  bappf  campro"*^**  "  "I^*  provlalons  for 
siceea  proflta  taxes  were  subeeqtiently  amend- 
ed in  IMl  **  and  agalo  In  l»4a.'« 

■xm  surrLncsMTAL  NATioN*t  Dcmfss 

AmoraiATiOM  act 
An  tmeaay  feeling  that  the  high  excess- 
taxes  did  not  wholly  accomplish  the 

•  of  controlling  prices  and  proflta  on 

production  continued  to  prevail  In  the 
gff I  During  discuaalon  of  the  Sixth 
Bopplemental  National  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  April  l»42.  Congreaaman  Fbancis 
Cms.  Republican  from  South  Dakota.  In- 
troduced into  the  House  a  measure  to  limit 
the  profits  on  war  contracta  to  6  percent." 
WhUe  It  was  not  specincally  stated.  It  Is  to 
be  presumed  that  this  6  percent  was  on  a 
basta  of  before  taxes,  following  the  precedent 
eetabllxhed  by  the  Virvscn-Trammell  Act. 
The  measure  paaeed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
70  to  8  " 

As  It  went  to  the  Senate,  however,  the  pro- 
curement agencies  along  with  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  pointed  out  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  place  a  profit  strait  Jacket  on 
business  and  provide  for  the  realization  of 
caBeeaelve  profits  by  companies  which  In  the 
beet  of  peacetimes  were  accustomed  to  mak- 
Iz^  no  more  than  2  percent  on  salea.  while 
at  the  same  time  it  might  foree  heavy  In- 
dustry companies  Into  bankruptcy  by  not 
allowing  them  sxifllcient  return.  In  other 
words,  while  the  aim  of  the  Case  amendment 
was  laudable,  again  the  question  of  practical- 
ity was  overlooked. 

Meanwhile,  recognizing  that  unprecedented 
volume  of  production  was  leading  to  exces- 
sive profits  already  Indicated  by  1941  cor- 
porate reports,  the  War  Department  had  con- 
ducted a  number  of  price  renegotiations  with 
prominent  war  contractors.  Therefore,  when 
aaked  by  the  Congress  to  suggest  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Case  amendment.  Lt.  Oen.  Brehon 
Somervell.  Chief  of  the  Army  Service  Forces. 
praaented  a  substitute  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
ent    agencies.     It    was   based   on    the 
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"H.  Rept.  No.  aeQ7.  76th  Cong..  Sd  sees. 
(Job*  si.  IMOl .  a  conference  reprart  on  H.  R. 
lOOn.  The  bill  waa  enacted  Into  the  In- 
teraal  BavesHse  Code.  54  Stat.  518.  26  U.  S.  C. 
IMOad..  pan.l2«t  seq. 

»H.  Rept.  No.  3003.  76th  Cong..  3d  sees. 
(Sept  30.  19401.  a  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
10413.  which  was  enacted  into  the  Bxceaa 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  1940  »Oct.  8.  1940).  64 
8Ut.  974.  975  ff..  36  U.  8.  C,  1940  ed..  pais. 
710  ff. 

**66  Stat.  17  (IMI>,  Incorporated  Into  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  26  U.  8.  C.  par.  710 
(flupp.  1941). 

**5«  Stat.  798.  act  of  Oct.  21.  1942,  Public 
Lav  758.  77(h  Cong..  2d  aeae. 

»88  riiiisi—iiiiii  RBCoaa.  Mar.  26,  1942. 
p.  8IS9. 

»IMd.  at  3140. 
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carried  an  article  by  a  prominent  wrlUr  con- 
demning renegotiation  and  basing  his  argu- 
ment almost  wholly  on  a  theoretical  case  co- 
inciding interestingly  with  Northern  Pump. 
This  article,  displaying  a  wide  nisconceptlon 
of  what  renegotiation  is  all  aoout.  waa  sub- 
sequently reprinted  In  condensed  form  in 
Readers  Digest.    The  battle  was  en. 

The  departments  engaged  In  renegotiation 
agreed  with  some  of  the  more  reasoned  ob- 
jections to   the  law  which  were   voiced  by 
businessmen  of  a  less  sensational  stripe  than 
Hawley  Jack,  et  al.    Indeed,  as  the  adminis- 
trators began  to  work  with  the  act,  it  became 
apparent  that  It  did  contain  a  number  of 
minor  flaws  relating  chiefly  to   mechanics. 
This  was  Inevitable,  since  adoption  and  ap- 
plication   of    the    principle    of    renegotia- 
tion represented  pioneering.    Certain  recom- 
mendations   for    changes    In    renegotiation 
were  adopted  administratively  by  the  depart- 
ments   and    subsetiuently    incorporated    as 
amendmenu  to  section  403  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1942.^  Jurisdiction  for  renegotiation 
having  been  transferred  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  the  Hotue  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  where  it  has  continued  to  re- 
main. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  other  changes 
effected  through  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942  will 
Indicate  the  manner  In  which  the  practical 
aspects  of  profit  control  were  now  command- 
ing an  Increasing  degree  of  attention— the 
moral,  fiscal,  and  political  aspect"  having 
been  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of  the  princi- 
ple embodied  in  section  403. 

One  amendment  provided  for  final  agree- 
ments. When  a  contractor  or  subcontractor 
renegotiated  In  good  faith  for  a  specified 
period  and  agreed  to  eliminate  excessive  prof- 
its for  that  period,  It  was  clear  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  assurance  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  reopened  at  a  later  date.  The 
original  statute  did  not  provide  expressly 
for  any  final  clearance  for  liability  for  exces- 
sive profits.  This  amendment  specifically  au- 
thorized such  final  agreements  for  a  specified 
past  or  future  period. 

Another  change  -vas  embodied  In  two  pro- 
visions affecting  a  statute  of  limitations  on 
renegotiation.  The  first  of  these  prohibited 
renegotiation  after  1  year  from  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  contract  or  sub- 
contract was  completed  or  terminated.  The 
second  authorized  a  contractor  to  file  finan- 
cial and  cost  sUlements  for  prior  fiscal  peri- 
ods and  obtain  clearance  under  the  statute, 
unless  the  Secretary  should  begin  renegotia- 
tion within  1  year  thereafter.  Few  contrac- 
tors availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

Under  the  original  law,  when  a  contractor 
or  subcontractor  held  a  number  of  war  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts,  the  boards  had  found 
it  desirable  to  renegotiate  with  him  to  elim- 
inate excessive  profits  on  these  contracts  or 
subcontracts  as  a  group,  or  on  an  over-all 
basis,  Instead  of  Individually.  Section  403 
authorized  renegotiation  of  contracts  Indi- 
vidually. In  view  of  the  boards'  practice  of 
considering  contracts  as  a  group,  the  group 
renegotiation  waa  formalized  as  part  of  the 
statute. 

By  one  of  the  amendments,  too,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  brought  Into  the  field  of 
renegotiation,  while  other  changes  were 
largely  of  a  technical  and  relatively  minor 
nature. 
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CONGXESSIONAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

Politically,  the  next  Important  step  affect- 
ing renegotiation  was  an  Investigation  by  the 
Special  Committev-  Investigating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program  (Truman  committee) 
begun  m  the  early  part  of  1943  under  the 


»'  John  T.  Plynn  In  Barron's  National  Bus- 
ness  and  Financial  Weekly  for  Aug.  31.  1942, 
Coet  Plus,  a  World  War  Evil  Returns. 

"  Act  of  Oct.  21, 1942,  Public  Law  No.  753,  66 
Stat.  798. 
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direction  of  Senator  Ca«i,  M.  Hatch,  chair- 
man of  a  special  subcommittee  on  renegotia- 
tion.   A  report »  Issued  by  this  subcommit- 
tee under  date  of  March  80,  1943.  In  general, 
endorsed  the  principle  of   renegotiation   In 
no  uncertain  terms,  praised  Its  administra- 
tion, and  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  lead  to  further  improve- 
ment In  both  the  act  and  the  administration. 
Led  by  a  small  minority  of  businessmen. 
the  attack  on  the  principle  of  renegotiation 
became  Increasingly  vocal  as  the  year   1943 
progressed.     Thus  It  was  that  several  score 
of  industrialists  thoroughly  opposed  to  re- 
negotiation appeared  before  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs    Investigation     committee    during    lU 
hearings  on  the  subject  In  June  1943.»*    Also 
before  this  committee,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  a  number  of  contractors  who  fa- 
vored the  principle  and  the  administration 
of  the  renegotiation  statute.    The  transcript 
of  these  hearings  Is  embodied  in  a  1.800-page 
document,  which  waa  supplemented  on  Octo- 
ber 7.  1943.  by  a  report  of  the  committee 
itself."    The  majority  of  this  committee  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  Truman  committee 
by  strongly  endorsing  both  the  principle  and 
the  admlnUtration  of  the  statute.    The  mi- 
nority endorsed   the   principle,   praised   the 
Oovemment  repreaenUtlves  In  the  price  ad- 
justment boards,  but  averred  that  renego- 
tiation had  served  its  purpose  and  should 
be  repealed  as  to  contracts  made  after  De- 
cember 31.  1943. 

With  attacks  by  certain  business  groups 
rising  to  a  higher  pitch,  the  Ho\we  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — as  part  of  its  Job  In  pre- 
paring the  revenue  bill  of  1943— began  hear- 
ings on  renegotiation  in  September  1943, 
which  continued  off  and  on  during  the 
month.  ThU  testimony  ran  1,100  pages." 
The  committee's  report "  outlined  provisions 
for  a  new  renegotiation  act  based  on  sec- 
tion 403  of  the  Sixth  Supplemental  National 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  business  interesU,  the  renegotiation 
provisions  prescribed  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  continued  renegotiation  In 
the  main  as  It  had  been  conducted  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half.  Major  changes— Including 
provision  for  court  review  of  unilateral  deter- 
minations and  exemption  of  contractors  hav- 
ing renegotlable  business  less  than  1500,000 
a  year had  been  either  recommended  or  en- 
dorsed by  the  administrative  departments. 

When  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  had 
completed  Its  hearings  on  renegotiation  early 
In  December  of  1943.  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
vras  determined  to  make  such  changes  In  the 
House  bill  as  would  leave  only  an  empty 
shell.  The  form  would  be  preserved  but  the 
substance  destroyed.  All  over  the  country 
newspapers  reflected  the  public  reaction  to 
this  attempted  emasculation.    Such  a  cham- 


■  Additional  report  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  National  Defense 
Program  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  71  (77th  Cong.) 
a  resolution  authorizing  and  directing  an 
Investigation  of  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram, renegotiation  of  war  contracts,  Mar.  80 
(legislative  day,  Mar.  23),  1943. 

»♦  Investigation  of  the  Progress  of  the  War 
■florf  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Naval'  Affairs.  House  of  RepresenUUves, 
78th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (Renegotiation  of  War 
Contracts,  vol.  2.  June  10  through  June  30, 

1943). 

» Investigation  of  the  Progress  of  the  War 
Effort  report  of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives.  Renegotia- 
tion of  War  Conuacts.  Oct.  7,  1943. 

"Renegotiation  of  War  Contracts,  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  78th  Cong.. 
Ist  sess.  on  H.  R.  2324,  H.  R.  2698,  and  H  R. 
8015,  revised,  Sept.  9  through  23.  1943 

^•The  revenue  bill  of  1943.  Nov.  18.  1943, 
78lh  Cong..  1st  sess.  House  of  RepresenUUves 
Rept.  No.  871. 


plon  of  private  enterprise  as  David  Lawrence 
at  one  extreme  and  such  a  "leftist"  as  PM  at 
the  other  extreme  sprang  to  the  defense  of 
renegotiation.     Said  the  former: 

"Undoubtedly  there  have  been  some  in- 
justices, and  these  ought  to  be  revised  by  The 
Tax  Court,  or  even  some  special  court.  But 
when  a  man  like  James  Forrestal.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  whose  peacetime  Job  Is 
Investment  banking  In  Wall  Street,  cries  out 
against  the  efforts  to  emasculate  the  renego- 
tiation law.  other  businessmen  will  want  to 
ask  themselves  whether  their  tactics  may  not 
lead  to  a  reaction  and  another  wave  of  radi- 
calism and  antlbuslness  legislation  when  the 
servicemen  come  back  home  and  get  all  the 
facts  about  wartime  profits."" 

Another  advocate  of  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
Arthur  Krock.  In  commenting  on  the  attempt 
to  amend  renegotiation  out  of  existence, 
said: 

"If  the  Renegotiation  Act  Is  amended  to 
the  extent  favored  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees, war  corporate  profiU  will  reach  levels 
that,  when  spotlighted  after  the  war,  as  they 
ar4  sure  to  be,  may  infuriate  the  country, 
produce  a  reckless  and  destructive  backswing 
against  Industry  and  start  all  over  again  the 
cycle  of  pacifism  and  'mercbants-of-death' 
propaganda  that  helped  so  proloundly  to 
send  this  Nation  unprepared  into  desperate 
war."  » 

The  preservation  of  private  enterprise  Is 
certainly  one  of  my  chief  concerns.    Any  leg- 
islation that  would  destroy  or  htirt  It  would 
be  Inimical  to  such  a  concern.    Believing  that 
renegotiation  was  not  only  In  the  general 
public  interest  but  was  of  specific  benefit  to 
industry  Itself  and  convinced  that  any  emas- 
culation of  renegotiation  would  be  a  serious 
blow  to  both  the  country   as  a   whole  and 
Industry   as  an   Important  segment.  I  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  La 
Follette,  Connally.  and  Lucas   a  document 
called   Minority   Views."     The   response   to 
publication  of  these  views,  which  attacked 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill' 
that  seemed  to  me  to  emasculate  renegotia- 
tion,    was     instantaneous     and     dramatic. 
Newspaper  editorial  writers  and  commenta- 
tors throughout  the  country,  presumably  re- 
flecting a  good  cross  section  of  public  senti- 
ment, made  It  clear  that  the  public  would  not 
stand  for  renegotiation  emasculation.    It  be- 
came crystal  clear  that  the  country  would 
not  tolerate  a  rettim  to  World  War  No.  1 
profiteering  and  that  It  regarded  renegotU- 
tlon  as  the  only  sound  preventive  measure  so 
far  developed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees,  composing  their  differences,  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  what  the  Washington 
Post  described  as  "a  testimonial  to  the  legis- 
lative process  of  study,  discussion  and  com- 
promise. It  is."  continued  the  Post,  "a  sound, 
workable  law,  acceptable  to  the  executive 
agencies  which  must  administer  It  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  rights  of  the  contractors  who 
must  submit  to  It."  *» 

In  short,  after  long  trial  and  error,  the 
fundamental  trio  of  considerations— material, 
fiscal,  and  moral— had  been  satisfied  by  suc- 
cessful legislative  processes  for  the  reasonable 
control  of  wartime  profiteering. 

No  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  new  flaws  will 
appear  In  both  the  legislation  and  the  ad- 
ministration. But  as  it  now  stands,  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  Itself  is  the  best  solution  rtf 
a  difficult  problem  which  human  Ingenuity 
and  experience  have  been  able  to  contrive. 


Treaty  Ratification 


•  Washington  Star,  Dec.  14,  1943. 

•  How  Business  Can  Make  Itself  the  ^t- 
war  Goat,  Arthur  Krock.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  Dec.  16,  1943. 

-The  revenue  bUl  of  1943.  Minority  Vlejra, 
Jan.  6,  1944,  78th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  S.  Rept.  637, 

«  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  1944.  editorial 
page. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TXNNXSSIS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  10,  1944 
Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion  it  becomes  increasingly  more 
important  each  day  that  the  Congress 
give  consideration  to  a  resolution  sub- 
mitting to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  provide  for 
treaty  ratification  by  a  simple  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Goe- 
srrrl  made  a  very  logical  argument  In 
favor  of  such  action  over  a  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  network  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Gossett  and  I  have  both  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  in  support 
of  resolutions  proposing  such  an  amend- 
ment which  we  have  introduced. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  to  include  here  the  radio 
address  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GossettI. 
It  follows: 

I  want  to  thank  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co  for  giving  me  this  time  to  discuss  a  mat- 
ter which  many  serious  thinking  Americana 
believe  to  be  vital  to  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  this  country. 

With  reference  to  treaties,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that  the 
President   shall   have   power   "by   and    with 
the   advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
make   treaties,   provided   two-thirds  of  tha 
Senators  present  concur."    This  phrase  "p-o- 
vlded    two-thirds    of    the    Senators    present 
concur"  Is  the  stump  on  which  most  of  our 
important  treaties  have  been  wrecked.    The 
great  men  who  wrote  the  ConsUtutlon  dis- 
agreed on  this  provision.    The  eminent  Jtir- 
ist  James  WUson,  wise  old  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin   and  other  able  members  of  the  conven- 
tion opposed  this  two-thirds  requirement  for 
treaty  ratification.    To  permit  a  minority  of 
one-third  plus  one  of  the  Senate  to  d^'t 
treaties  was  even  then  not  In  keeping  with 
democratic  Ideals.    This  provision  has  been 
properly   called   the   great   mistake    of    the 
Constitution. 

The  two-thirds  rule  was  written  Into  the 
Constitution  as  a  compromise  between  the 
large-State  group  and  the  small-State  group. 
Of  the  13  States  then  In  the  Union,  7  of 
them  had  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  entire 
population  and  considered  this  provision  a 
matter  of  defense  against  large-State  domi- 
nation. Within  25  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  this  reason  for  the  rtile 
ceased  to  exist.  The  reason  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  denied  participation  to 
the  ratification  of  treaties  Is  given  In  The 
Federalist  In  this  language: 

"Accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
foreign  politics;  a  steady  and  systematic  ad- 
herence to  the  same  views;  a  nice  and  uni- 
form sensibility  to  national  character;  de-  • 
clslon,  secrecy,  and  dispatch,  are  Incompati- 
ble with  the  genus  of  a  body  so  variable  and 
numerous." 

If  this  strange  reasoning  were  ever  sound. 
It  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  supportable. 
The  Senate  certainly  does  not  act  in  secrecy 
and  seldom  with  dispatch.  In  fact,  there  are 
some  who  now  contend,  with  great  kr-slc.  that 
the  power  to  ratify  treaties  should  be  left 
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•KcliMlTcly  to  the  IIoum.  without  8«tuiU 
panietpatiao  «batao*ir«r.  Ttao  Houm  t» 
cJoMT  to  tba  paopte.  it  more  nMiljr  rtdacu 
tiM  popolar  wtU.  tta  Itembcn  are  rtwt<d  MMh 
t  ysan  on  »  baato  of  popuUtion.  mad  ttDdcr 
tiM  BulM  of  tlM  BouM  delay  and  nilbu»ter 
V  irapOMtM*.  On  tb*  other  hand.  Senator* 
v«  elected  for  S^yeAr  terms.  A  Senator  r«p- 
NamtUif  only  a  hundred  and  ten  thouaand 
pMfl*.  M  tn  the  caaa  of  Nrvada.  haa  a  voice 
•qtial  to  a  Senator  reprea«nitnK  13.0OO4W0 
paopto.  aa  In  tiM  eaae  of  New  York,  while 
under  Senate  Rules  uf  PfofiMhira  ft  amall 
mliuiritT  can  flilbueter  any  maMora  to  tfaath. 
even  though  It  baa  the  overwhelming  stippoit 
of  tba  American  people  and.  in  (act,  of  the 
mmmhtntup  of  the  Senate  lualf. 

Bimij.  how  has  the  two-thirds  rtUa  worked 
In  pncttM^  With  one  nr  two  possible  ex- 
crptlona.  no  treaty  of  great  oonaaquenca  waj 
ever  ratincd  by  th«  United  SUtas  Senate. 
«IMl  SHUiy  treaties  of  imporunce  have  been 
Seatiuyed  throtigh  Senate  procedure  and  be- 
eauae  at  the  two-third*  r\ile.  In  IBM  Secre- 
tary of  State  John  Qulncy  Adams  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Great  Brttatu  for  the  aupprea- 
alon  of  slave  trade.  The  ueaty  waa  repudi* 
^  atsd  by  the  Ssnate  with  sad  effect  upon 
"JtaerlCBii  history.  In  1844  a  treaty  for  the 
aanexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union  waa  de- 
feated In  the  Senate.  Preeldeat  McKlnley 
waa  unable  to  aeeure  the  annexation  of  Ha- 
waii by  treaty. 

In  both  thcee  cases  Presidenta  were  forced 
to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  Joint  reeolu- 
ttons  tn  Ueu  of  the  coiutitutlonal  process  of 
treaty  ratincatlcn.  If  Texas  had  not  been 
aUMitaS.  at  least  one-third  of  our  preeent 
ItaSMMB  wold  BOW  be  foreign  soil.  If 
Hawaii  had  not  been  annexed.  Jap  aoldlera 
might  now  be  flghtiitg  on  this  continent. 
Bat  back  to  the  record. 

In  lltT  the  Oiney-Pauncefote  Treaty,  which 
pufMled  for  the  arbitratiun  of  disputes  be* 
tvaen  this  country  and  Great  BrlUln,  al< 
though  It  received  a  vote  of  48  ayse  to  M 
nays,   fsileu   of   rstiOestion    In   the  Oatted 
States  Senate  and   resulted  In   hmmB  hard 
feeling  between  this  country  and  Orett  Brit- 
ain.   Ajain.  Preatdent  UcKlnley.  thinking  to 
avaltf  irauble  in  securing  Senate  ratiAcatton 
ol  the  treaty  ending  the  Spaniah-American 
War,  appointed  three  Senatura  from  the  Por> 
elgn  Belatiuns  Committee  on  t.  e  commission 
of  Sve  to  draw  up  the  treaty.    Nutwlthstaad- 
hig  Senste  represenutlon  on  the  commission, 
■OiwithstanOIng  the  fact  that  we  dlcuted  the 
terms  of  that  treaty.  ratlAc<itlon  was  seetu^d 
In  the  Senate  only  after  a  month  of  torrid 
dahate  and  by  the  slim  margin  of  one  vote. 
About  this  time  John  Hay.  one  of  our  most 
able  Secre'.artes  of  Bute,  had  this  to  say  of 
(he  Senate's  power  over  treaty  ratification: 
.    "The  United  States  Is  rapidly  coming  to  be 
regarded  by  the  other  great  powers  as  a  Na- 
tJoa  which  Is  not  able  to  make  a  treaty.    We 
have  been  trying  to  conclude  important  Inter- 
national agreements  during  the  past  15  years, 
but  have  seen  one  after  another  of  them  go  to 
wreck  In  the  Senate.    It  Is  needless  to  enu- 
merate the  long  and  melancholy  lut.    Wheth- 
«*  the  Preaident  was  Cleveland  or  Harrison  or 
McKinley,    whether    the    negotiations    were 
Democratic  or  Republican,  the  power  of  the 
Banate  to  ratify  treaties  h&£  been  ir.alnly  exer- 
daad  aa  the  power  to  kill  treaties.    Three  val- 
uable conveutloiis  with  Great  Britain  have 
been  broken  on  the  Senate's  veto.    The  Chief 
of  State  has  made  treaties  with  France  and 
Germany,  but   the  Senate  has  said  with  a 
aneer.  'They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  cut.'  and 
has  brought  the  whole  work  to  the  ground. 
With  or  vrithout  Intention,  we  seem  to  the 
world  to  have  stripped  ourfrelves  of  a  leading 
attribute  of  aovereicnty— the  power  to  make 
treaties." 

In  1904  Theodore  Rooeevelt  abaMdoned  en- 
tirely the  subsnlaakm  of  nine  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration hecaiMC  ha  fttared  the  two-thirds  rule 
neoeesary  for  Senate  ratlflcaUon. 

In  I9S7  a  treaty  ol  amity  and  commerce 
this  country  and  Turkey  received  a 
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vote  of  SO  ayes  to  34  nay 
flcatlon.    At  different  tl 
ing.  Ooolldge.  and 
adherence  to  the  World 
secure  the  neceaaary 
United  SUtea  Senate. 

But  the  all-time  cl 
futility  of  the  two-thlrdi 
which  whole  llbrnrles 
the  Senate  conslderstloh 
Treaty  and  of  the  Leagfe 
catiae  of  the  abvewd  and 
tioo  of  one  or  two 
the  two-thirds  rtUe.  the 
was  repudiated  and  the 
doomed  to  failure. 

Senator  Watson,  In  a 
tells  of  a  conversation 
In  1919  during  their 
WUson  and  the  League 
that  90  percent  of  the 
In  favor  of  adherence  to 
pefeent  of  the  ministers 
voeating  It  from  their 
League  could  not  be 
ator  Lodge  replied  that 
defeat  the  League  by 
the  indirect  method  of 
After  many  mo/iths  of 
was  able  to  attach  to  thi 
separate  and  distinct 
fateful  day.  March  19, 
taken  In  the  Senate. 
35  voted  nay.    A  minority 
majority.    Isolation 
Icy. 

Students  of  the  Senate 
salllea  Treaty  generally 
major  reasona  why  a  tw( 
Senate  for  ratification  of 
be  secured.     Incidentally 
Uig  rsasoos.  regardleae  o 
la  or  who  the  Senators 
these  reasons  one  can 
Senate  ratlAcation  of  any 
•eqtiaas*  daanot  be 

Oatatertsalljr,  these 

1   Fartjr  politic*.    A 
•  State  with  racial  or  i 
poeed  to  a  particular  tr 

a.  Beaatorial  pride  atul 
tors  eooperate  with  each 
of  the  power  and  dignity 
example,  a  treaty  ceding 
Cuba  was  held  t^>  In  the 
although  urged  by  all 
reported  favorably  by 
Committees,  although 
whelming  majority  of 
because  first  one  Senator 
ask  and  receive  delay  fo 
other. 

3.  Hatred    of    the 
President  has  been  long 
of,  a  dislike  for.   and 
hatred  of  him  will  grew 
aome  Seiuitors. 

4.  A  desire  to  return 
will  always  be  a  few 
believe  that  we  can  live 
should  have  no 
tlons. 

Twenty  years  before 
Woodrow    Wilson 
marring  power  of  the 
While  president  of  the 
tion.  John  W.  Davis,  in 
thirds  rule,  said   it  does 
national  Influence  or 
the  process  of  ratifying 
should  degenerate  into 
some  qiMlifylng  formuh 
minority." 

Prom  President 
Pranklln  Roosevelt.  Iron: 
Jefferson  to  Secretary  of 
dents  and  all  Secretaries 
heart-breaking    experlen<  es 
thirds  ratification  rule 
Without  doubt  all    woutl 
that  no  good  and  much 
from  this  rule,  and  that 
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Washington   to  President 

Secretary  of  State 

^Ute  Hull,  all  Presi- 

of  State  have  had 

with    the    two- 

the  Constitution. 

testify  positively 

harm  has  resulted 

has  always  been  a 


source  of  Irriutlon.  embarrassment,  and  in- 
jury to  this  Government. 

Ninety -five  percent  of  all  patriotic  so- 
cieties and  of  all  religious  organisations  in 
America  have  gone  on  record  tuglng  Ameri- 
can participation  In  some  form  of  post-war 
collaboration  for  the  prevention  of  war  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Both  branches 
of  the  Congress  havs  gone  overwhelmingly  on 
record  for  post-war  coUsborstlon,  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President  have  spoken 
positively  on  thU  subject.  All  lesdlng  can- 
didates for  Prssldent  now  condemn  Isolstlon 
as  a  national  policy.  Notwithstanding  this 
ovsrwhelming  sentiment  in  the  private  and 
offlclal  life  of  America,  that  the  mlsukee  of 
1930  be  avoided,  history  Is  almost  certain  to 
repeat  Itself.  Like  cause*  will  produce  like 
resuiu. 

A  majority  of  the  Congress  can  declare 
war.  Why  should  not  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress be  able  to  declare  peace? 

Shall  we  continue  to  have  minority  control 
over  treaties?  Miut  our  International  deal- 
ings be  carried  on  through  executive  agree- 
ment without  participation  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people?  Finally,  are 
we  to  lose  the  next  peace  on  a  technicality? 

Can  anything  be  done  about  this,  you  ask? 
Tes:  there  is  now  pending  in  the  Congreas 
a  number  of  resolutions  seeking  to  amend  the 
Constitution  by  providing  that  treaties  be 
ratified  by  simple  majorities  of  the  house  and 
the  Senate.  Tou  might  write  yotir  represent- 
atives in  the  Congress  urging  their  support 
of  such  a  resolution. 

Our  great  Capital,  the  city  of  Washington. 
Is  now  the  hub  of  the  universe.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations  will  probably 
meet  here  to  draw  up  the  treaties  that  end 
this  global  war.  Following  the  signing  of 
thess  treaties  our  representatives  will  doubt- 
lee*  play  a  leading  role  tn  the  formulation  of 
*om*  kind  of  association,  some  new  lesgtie  of 
nation*  for  the  preeervstlon  of  peace.  After 
•ecuring  the  agreement  stMl  oonaent  of  other 
nation*  to  these  document*,  will  a  deter- 
mined minority  in  the  United  Bute*  ■enate 
•gain  say,  we'll  have  none  of  It?  Will  the 
greatast  and  most  powerful  ruitlon  In  tBe 
world  then  be  rendered  shameful  and  impo- 
tent before  all  mankind?  The  Constitution 
should  be  emended  In  order  to  avoid  sticb 
a  possible  and  tragic  catastrophe,  and  In  or- 
der to  facilitate  America's  rightful  leader- 
ship In  world  affair*. 


Clean  Tokens  Please  Customers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
o£Bce  is  receiving  complaints  from  con- 
stituents, because  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  get  cleaning  fluids  and  materials 
necessary  to  operate  dry-cleaning  estab- 
lishments. 

In  the  congressional  district  which  I 
represent  in  Congress  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  manpoxm^r.  Some  of  the 
territory  is  in  a  restricted  labor  area  now, 
and  hearings  have  recently  been  held 
looking  toward  placing  the  largest  city 
in  the  district  in  a  more  restricted  labor 
area.  It  is  very  difficult  for  retailers  and 
merchants  to  furnish  even  the  minimum 
service  required  by  the  communities. 
The  State  manpower  director,  as  well  as 
other  war  agencies,  is  seeking  more  la- 
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bor  In  the  war  effort.  In  short,  those 
patriotic  citizens  carrying  on  the  local 
retail  business,  the  general  store,  the 
market,  and  the  grocery  are  overworked 
to  the  breaking  point.  There  Is  an  end 
to  the  physical  endurance  of  these 
people. 

Having  personal  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
Igtonce  of  these  conditions,  X  am  not 
surprised  at  the  vehement  protest  of  a 
oonstituent  who  calls  my  attention  to  a 
glatement  contained  in  the  April  issue  of 
O.  P.  A.  Food  Guide  for  Retailers,  pub- 
lished and  sent  out  at  public  expense  by 
the  United  States  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Washington.  D.  C.  The 
statement  is  as  follows: 

OLBAN  TOKINS  rUCASI  CTWrOMUS 

Retailer*  can  please  customer*  by  hand- 
ing out  clean,  freah-looklng  tokens  in 
change  for  stamps. 

Tou  can  clean  tokens  easily  with  alcohol 
or  a  mild  deanlzig  fluid.  Soap  and  water 
also  cleans  toksns,  but  not  so  quickly  as 
alcohol  does. 

Never  let  tokens  soak  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes In  water  or  In  any  cleaning  fluid. 
They  cannot  survive  a  soaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  much  protest 
on  the  part  of  many  people  within  the 
Government  against  the  adoption  of 
these  tokens  in  the  first  place.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  them  have  been  manufac- 
tured and  distributed,  billions  of  them 
will  be  in  circulation  before  rationing 
ends. 

Imagine,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  feeling  of 
the  overworked  merchant  who  Is  trying 
to  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations Imposed  upon  him,  when  he  Is 
advised  by  his  Government  that  he 
should  use  alcohol  or  a  mild  cleaning 
fluid  to  wash,  cleanse,  and  make  at- 
tractive these  tokens  which  he  Is  com- 
pelled to  count,  handle,  and  dUtribute. 
Yes.  he  Is  permitted  the  choice  of  wash- 
ing with  soap  and  water  if  he  is  not 
able  to  get  the  alcohol.  These  theorists 
who  are  advising  the  laundering  of  these 
tokens  make  it  clear  that  the  busy  mer- 
chant should  "never  let  tokens  soak  more 
than  a  few  minutes  In  water  or  In  any 
cleaning  fluid"  because  "they  cannot  sur- 
vive a  soaking." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  comes  a  time  when 
patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  that  time  has  not  arrived. 
The  retailers  in  my  district  who  are  asked 
to  wash  these  tokens,  "in  order  that  they 
may  appear  more  attractive,"  are  ex- 
asperated. When  will  such  foolishness 
in  the  way  of  rules,  regulations,  and  in- 
formation on  the  part  of  Washington 
bureaus  cease? 


Rev.  Stanislaus  Orlemanskl  and  Prof. 
Oscar  Lanf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  michiqah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 
Mr.  LESINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  have  forwarded 


today  to  the  Attorney  General.  Hon. 
Prancls  Biddle,  relative  to  Reverend 
Orlemanskl  and  Professor  Lange: 

Hotm  or  RviMBirTATivas. 
WoMMnffton.  D.  C.  May  i,  1944. 

Bon.  PsANCis  BnoLE, 

T^ie  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Department  of  Juatie«, 

Wathington,  D.  O. 
DBAS  OnmAL  Bxodlc:  I  am  writing  you  in 
regard  to  ths  cass  of  ths  Reverend  Stanislaus 
Orlemazukl  and  Prof  Oscar  Lange.  to  whom 
there  has  been  considerable  reference  in  the 
prees  recently,  as  well  as  over  the  radio.  In 
regard  to  their  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Under  date  of  May  1,  1944,  I  addreeeed  a 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  State 
and  Inquired  as  to  the  Information  the  State 
Department  had  relative  to  this  trip. 

Under  date  of  May  6,  1044,  Z  received  the 
following  reply  from  Secretary  Hull: 

"The  receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
of  May  1.  1944,  relative  to  the  visit  of  the 
Reverend  Stanislaus  Orlemanskl  and  Prof. 
Oscar  Latige  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"In  reply  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  Father 
Orlemanskl  and  Professor  Lange  proceeded 
to  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  Invitation  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  which  furnished  their 
transportation  to  Moscow.  They  are  making 
this  trip  as  private  American  citizens,  acting 
In  their  own  Individual  capacities.  They 
have  no  otOclal  status,  and  therefore  are  not 
In  any  sense  representatives  or  spokesmen  of 
the  United  States  Government. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
officially  Invited  by  a  friendly  Allied  power  to 
make  this  trip,  passports  were  Issued  to  them, 
valid  for  their  Journey  to  Moeoow." 

It  Is  quite  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  that  Rever- 
end Orlemanskl  and  Professor  Lange  were 
acting  in  their  own  Individual  capacities,  as 
spsclally  invited  gtiests  of  the  lovlet  Union, 
I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  both 
Reverend  Orlemanskl  and  Professor  Lange 
have  directly  vlolaud  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion ft  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Both  Reverend  Orlemanskl  and  Professor 
Langs  ars  well  known  In  this  country  as 
Soviet  sympathisers,  and  the  entire  piu^Mss 
of  their  vUlt  to  ths  Soviet  Union  was  to  dis- 
rupt the  unity  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
country  Is  committed  to  a  policy  of  nonrecog- 
nltlon  of  territorial  acquisition  by  force,  and 
from  the  press  releases  and  radio  reporU  It  is 
evident  that  they  are  endeavoring  as  Individ- 
uals to  convert  the  6,000,000  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  to  the  Soviet's  program  In  re- 
gard to  Poland. 

Reverend  Orlemanskl  has  been  active  tor 
the  Soviet  cause  and  assisted  In  organizing 
the  Kosciusko  League  In  Detroit  last  fall, 
which  Is  a  Communlst-controUed  organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Lange,  he  has  been 
a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
a  period  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  It 
Is  quite  evident  by  his  actions  that  his  sole 
purpose  of  becoming  i  citizen  of  this  country 
was  to  give  him  the  protection  afforded  to 
Americans,  and  at  the  same  time  use  that 
cloak  of  Americanism  to  protect  him  while 
spreading  the  doctrines  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  certainly  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  be  accepted  as  a  true  Ameri- 
can— one  who  believes  In  the  American  way 
of  life  and  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  proper  legal  steps 
shoiild  be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  take  away  from  him  his  American 
citizenship. 

Inasmuch  as  Reverend  Orlemanskl  and  Pro- 
fessor Lange  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
our  Penal  Code.  I  am  calling  on  you  to  take 
appropriate  action,  upon  their  return  to  this 
country,  as  it  Is  quite  apparent  that  they 
have  been  carrying  on  both  verbal  Intercourse 
and  written  correspondence  with  a  foreign 
government  with  the  intent  to  influence  the 


measures  and  conduct  of  that  government  In 
relation  to  the  policies  of  the  United  Btatee. 
I  am  also  calling  upon  you  to  take  appro- 
priate action  as  to  theee  individual*  In  regard 
to  their  acting  as  agent*  for  a  foreign  coun- 
try without  being  properly  registered  by  oiu- 
State  Department  In  accordance  with  existing 
law. 

With  beet  wlshss  and  kindest  personal 
regards  and  an  sxpreeelon  of  my  highest 
esteem,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

JoMN  LasnrsKX. 
Mtmber  of  Congrtu. 

FBWAL   OOOB 

Bk.S.  Bvery  dtlaen  of  the  United  SUtes, 
whether  actxially  resident  or  abiding  within 
the  same,  or  In  any  place  rubject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof,  or  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, who,  without  the  permission  or  authority 
of  the  Government,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
commences  or  carries  on  any  verbal  or  written 
correspondence  or  Intercourse  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  any  officer  or  agent 
thereof,  with  an  Intent  to  influence  the 
measures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  of  any  officer  or  agent  thereof,  In 
relation  to  any  disputes  or  controversies  with 
the  United  States,  or  to  defeat  the  measuree 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States:  and 
every  person,  being  a  citizen  of  or  resident 
within  the  United  States  or  In  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  thereof,  and  not 
duly  authorised,  who  counsels,  advisee,  or 
assists  In  any  such  correspondence  with  such 
Intent,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000 
and  imprisoned  not  more  than  3  years;  but 
nothing  m  thU  section  shall  be  construed 
to  abrldgs  the  right  of  a  citlsen  to  apply, 
himself  or  his  agent,  to  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  the  agenu  thereof  for  redress  of 
any  Injury  which  he  may  have  sustained 
from  such  government  or  sny  of  Its  agonts 
or  subjecu.  (Revised  SMtutes,  see.  StU; 
Mar.  4,  1000,  ch,  Ml,  sec.  »,  M  8Ut.  10t8;  Apt. 

aa,  1083,  eh.  lae,  47  aut.  ita.) 


In  Defense  of  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 
Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  by  Jay  Sheldon, 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  the  Congress"; 

nt    OETENSB    or    THE    CONGRESS 

(By  Jay  Sheldon) 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency, 
of  recent  months,  for  some  thoughtless  edi- 
torial writers  and  columnists,  to  smear  the 
Congress  of  the  Unl*ed  States,  through  an  all 
embracing  blanket  Indictment.  Reference 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  the 
"House  of  Reprehenslbles,"  is  an  outstand- 
ing Instance. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  was  all  part  of  a 
scheme  to  discredit  the  Congress  In  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  Certainly  It  Is  true  that  some  writers. 
In  their  eagerness  to  pay  homage  to  the 
executive  branch,  have  gone  to  extremes. 
Constructive  criticism  of  the  acts  of  some  In- 
dividual Memtier  of  the  Congress,  or  the  sus- 
pected fallings  of  some  committee,  has  Its 
proper  place  In  a  democracy  But  to  Include 
the  entire  Congreas  shows  an  li 
Ignorance  of  the  basic  prlncipU 
our  kind  of  government  has 
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On  th«  eve  of  •  national  campaign,  dur- 
ing whlefa  the  nicriu  and  itauMilts  of  re- 
ipcetlv*  amdldatM  wUl  be  dlMMMd.  it  is 
yttaOf  laportent  that  all  of  us  prove  our 
iBtelllgMiM  and  consider  the  membenhip  of 
the  Congreae  In  lU  true  perspecUve. 
ite  Oeoator  JoBitsoir  recently  aald: 

is  but  a  replica  of  the  people. 
can  never  rise  far  above  their  as- 
aad  their  ability.  Congreas  is  not 
only  a  eroi  eeetlon  of  the  people.  It  reflects 
their  iDooda  and  their  inner  selves." 

Ours  Is  a  government,  not  of  kings  and 
prtaoes  but  of  the  people.  Our  founding 
fattaen  planned  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlvea  would  serve  for  terms  of 
3  years  so  that  If  the  people  did  not  feel 
their  Repraaantatlvea  at  Washington  reflected 
their  seo^tmenU  they  could  elect  another. 
Our  Congressmen.'  therefore,  are  closer  to  the 
people,  more  conscious  of  their  wants,  more 
accountable  to  their  demands  than  are  the 
flOMtors.  who  serve  for  6  years,  or  the  Presi- 
4mit.  who  serves  for  a  4 -year  term.  Tour 
Oiiignaimaii  has  to  face  the  voters  every 
M  month*. 

TlMca  are  485  Members  of  the  House  of 
PepieaentatlTrin  These  represent  nrore  than 
i»9J0O0fiO0  people  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  of 
varying  eectlonal  problems.  Naturally,  a  leg- 
islative body  that  wpraeents  more  than  136.- 
000.000  people  will  appear  at  times  ciunber- 
some:  sometimes  confusing,  seeking  to  com- 
pramlse  different  aactlonalvlewpolnta.  Strlv- 
iBff  to  meet  the  changing  trends  of  public 
irytTi1'«Tt  of  such  a  lar«e  body  of  our  cltlaaary, 
tt  to  natural  that  minority  groups,  seeing 
only  their  side  of  a  problem,  may  become  im- 
patient. But  this  is  denrocracy  in  action. 
To  condemn  the  entire  Congrees  because,  as  a 
body.  It  does  not  agree  with  the  opinion  of 
any  group  is  obviously  unfair.  There  is  no 
editorial  writer,  no  columnist,  no  radio  com- 
mentator so  important  that  the  American 
people  would  delegate  to  him  the  sole  Judge 
as  to  who  they  should  send  to  Washington 
to  represent  them  In  the  Congreei.  The  peo- 
pt»  know  their  Congreasman.  U  he  Is  to  be 
apaaked.  they  will  do  it.  They  elect  the 
type  ot  man  they  want.  You  may  not  like 
their  ebotoe.  But  it  u  their  choice.  If  the 
paoflle  want  inveetlgatlona.  doot  erltlelae  the 
fact  that  tliere  may  be  too  many.  Congrase 
Is  merely  doing  what  the  people  want  them 
to  do.  Wh«n  they  do  leaa,  they  Insure  their 
own  defeat  for  reelection. 

At  the  aMMM  there  is  a  certain  conflict 
between  tka  aMetttlTe  branch  atid  the  Con- 
grees. This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Congreae. 
It  springs  from  a  lack  of  tolerance  upon  the 
'ipart  of  the  President's  advleen  as  to  the 
coaatitutiODal  rlghu  and  dignity  of  the 
lafMative  branch.  The  President  has 
awtad  an  impreaaton  he  wants  to  be  the 
works.  He  atartad  with  a  "muat"  pro- 
of laslalation  which  a  "rubber  stamp" 
id.  But  the  people  have  dear- 
ly Indicated,  in  the  past  two  con^reeslonal 
that  they  did  not  want  "rubber 
rapraaentattvaa.  Aa  Senator  Johnson 
la  hie  tatarasttnff  Bella  of  Concen- 
tratad  Power,  when  the  President  sought 
to  ptirge  Uembera  of  Congraea.  of  his  own 
party,  who  refused  to  agree  with  everything 
ha  pioposcd.  he  met  with  a  rebtilf  by  the 
people  each  a*  no  Prealdent  had  before  re- 
peal ved. 

No  matter  who  la  elected  to  be  our  next 
ftaaldent.  one  thing  la  atire :  He  must  posseaa 
great  tolerance;  muat  eeek  to  sincerely  co- 
operate with  the  legislative  branch,  must 
aubonlinate  his  views  to  that  of  the  major- 
ity: must  have  faith  In  the  people  and  their 
dioaHi  lapraaentatlvea  in  the  Congress. 
Anythiag  laaa  would  be  dlcutorship. 

■  rewon  its  proper  independ- 

Ttia  voice  of  the  people  has  decided 

There    may    still    be    aome    "rubber 

s'  to  stand  for  reelection,  but  the  great 

ot  iMm  Oongreaa  speak   tor   their 

the  votezB  of  their  congresalonal 


districts.    If  the  Congrc^ 
people  who  elected 
entire  Congress  is  to  be 
still  has  some  friends 
who  would  seek  to 
people    In    representative 
substitute  for  it  some 
playing  the  game  of 
to  destroy  this 
defined  as  "of  the 
the  people." 
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is  wrong,  then  the 

the^  are  wrong.    If  the 

smeared,  then  Hitler 

America,  for  those 

destroy  the  faith  of  the 

government    and 

Lotalltarian  rule,  are 

enemies  and  seek 

which  Lincoln  so 

by  the  people,  for 
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I  £PRj£SENTATIVES 


lifr.  Speaker,  under 
-emarks.  I  include 


Mr.  KEPAUVER. 
leave  to  extend  my 
herein  an  address  delvered  by  MaJ.  PhU 
B.  Whltaker  before  t  le  Civitan  Club  of 
Chattanooga  on  the  two  amendments 
which  have  been  ad(  ed  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
appropriation  bill  in   he  Senate: 

Mr.  President,  mem  >ers  of  the  Civitan 
Club,  and  guests.  I  ver  sincerely  appreciate 
being  invited  to  speak  i  o  this  club,  of  which 
I  was  a  member  for  so  r  lany  years,  to  present 
arguments  opposing  th(  adoption  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
which  are  incorporate(  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  passed  the  8e  aate  on  March  24. 
Shortly  the  bill  is  to  go  to  conference  of 
Members  of  the  Hous )  and  Senate  before 
final  action  Is  taken  >y  these  two  bodies. 
The  Issue  Is  one  which  in  my  Judgment,  la 
of  paramount  imports  ace  to  all  people  of 
this  country,  and  par  IctUarly  to  tuose  of 
us  who  live  in  the  Ti  anessee  Valley.  The 
final  decision  of  the  Co  agrees  will  deteimlne 
whether  this  Oovernme  it-owned  corporation 
shall  be  operated  aloni  btisineaa  lines,  with 
Its  policy  dicuted  by  ound  business  prin- 
ciples, or  whether  tbw  i  business  principles 
shall  be  emasculated  b  r  political  considera- 
tions. 

The  Tenneeeee  Valle;  Authority  Act  as  It 
now  Is.  Is  found  in  title  16  of  the  United 
■tataa  Code.  The  act  c  -eates  a  Government- 
owned  corporation  witl  a  board  of  three  di- 
rectors. It  provides  tliat  it  shall  have  suc- 
cession in  Its  corporate  name,  may  sue  and 
be  sued  in  Ita  corpori  te  name,  may  make 
contracts  aa  authorls  d  by  the  act,  may 
adopt,  amend,  and  rei  eal  bylaws,  and  may 
exercise  many  other  pc  wers  which  are  com- 
mon to  private  corpori  itions.  It  is  author- 
ized to  construct  and  acquire  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  River  and  Iti  tributaries  for  pro- 
motion of  navigation  i  nd  flood  control  and 
Is  further  authorised  l  a  sell  its  surplus  hy- 
droelectric power  to  81  atea,  counties,  cities, 
cooperatives,  or  private  companies.  To  date 
the  Government  has  ii  vested  approximately 
98f)OJOOOJ0OO  in  this  vast  enterprise,  and  today 
it  la  the  sole  source  of  I  ydroelectric  power  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  thii  area.  The  corpora- 
tion la  further  authoris  ed  by  the  act  to  con- 
tract with  conunercial  iroducers  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fertilizers,  tc  arrange  with  farmers 
and  farm  organizations  for  large-scale  prac- 
tical use  of  the  fertill  cers,  to  cooperate  In 
the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  to  produce 
nitrogen  for  the  manufacture  of  exploeives 
in  event  of  national  eriergency. 

In  other  words,  the  »rporation  is  set  up 
along  business  lines  U.  render  a  great  and 
outstanding  service  to  this  area  and  to  the 
entire  Nation.  It  Is  lequlred  to  fUe  with 
the  President  and  with  the  Congress  in  De- 
cember of  each  year  s   financial  statement 


and  a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of 
the  corporation  covering  the  preceding  gov- 
ernmental fiscal  year.  The  act  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  audit  the  books  of  the 
corporation  at  such  times  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, but  not  less  frequently  than  once  a 
year,  with  personnel  of  his  selection.  A  max- 
imum of  $10,000  for  the  annual  salaries 
of  the  three  members  of  the  board  or  any 
other  officer  or  employee  Is  provided  by  the 
act.  Pbr  the  purpose  of  showing  how  defi- 
nitely the  framers  of  the  act  decided  that 
politics  should  not  dominate  or  Influence 
the  acts  of  the  corporation.  I  refer  you  to 
the  section  of  the  act  which  requires  that 
no  political  test  shall  be  given  consideration 
in  the  selection  of  members  of  the  board  or 
any  employee.  I  submit  that  It  Is  the  delib- 
erate Judgment  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  this  section  who  have 
observed  the  operation  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  for  the  past  10  years  that  this 
requirement  of  the  statute  has  been  strictly 
complied  with.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority is  not  a  governmental  bureaucracy 
located  at  any  place  remote  from  the  valley, 
but  by  terms  of  the  act  Its  board  of  directors 
are  required  to  maintain  their  homes  In  the 
valley  where  they  are  in  constant  and  daily 
contact  with  the  corporation  which  they  di- 
rect and  the  people  whom  they  serve. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  was  a  guest  of  this 
club  when  Senator  McKzllax  addressed  us 
supposedly  in  defense  of  the  amendments 
which  he  proposes  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act.  The  Senator  spoke  for  more 
than  an  hour.  For  more  than  50  minutes  h« 
mentioned  zm>  amendments,  but  choae  to  con- 
sume the  major  portion  of  his  time  In  de- 
fending his  record  as  a  friend  of  the  T.  V.  A 
He  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  as  acting 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations he  offered  to  the  Senate  n 
amendments  to  the  House  bill.  Of  thes« 
amendments,  all  except  two  were  stricken 
from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
one  of  the  remaining  two  he  did  not  mention 
at  all.  He  only  discussed,  and  this  for  not 
more  than  S  or  6  minutes,  the  amendment 
affecting  what  la  popularly  but  erroneouslji 
known  at  the  T.  V.  A.  revolving  fund. 

Everyone  must  admit,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
has  always  admitted,  that  Senator  McKella* 
rendered  distinctive  and  outstanding  service 
in  support  of  the  Tenneeeee  Valley  Authority 
Act  as  originally  passed  and  In  bringing  about 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  the 
various  dams  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
But  from  listening  to  the  Senator  2  week! 
ago,  one  cannot  fail  to  conclude  that  he  gives 
unto  himself  practically  all  of  the  credit  for 
this  major  development.  I  know  of  no  one 
else  except  Senator  McKr^LAx  who  is  willing 
to  take  the  position  that  Senator  Norrls,  of 
Nebraska,  made  but  an  insignificant  contri- 
bution, if  any,  to  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment  of  T.  V.  A.  I  am  told  by  respon- 
sible parties,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Senator 
Norris  gives  to  Senator  McKellax  full  credit 
for  his  own  outstanding  contribution  to  this 
development.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  Chat- 
tanooga are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  the  late  Congressman 
McReynolds  In  bringing  about  the  construc- 
tion of  Chickamauga  Dam.  ttrong  loca'  in- 
fluences were  exerted  for  years  to  bring  about 
the  construction  of  this  particular  dam.  and 
through  Congressman  McReynolds  the  local 
advocates  of  this  project  received  their  pri- 
mary support. 

Without  detracting  for  a  moment  from  Sen- 
ator McKelxar's  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  In  the  past,  we  yet  say  that 
It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world 
for  a  man  to  attempt  to  destroy  that  thing 
which  he  has  helped  to  create. 

Many  of  us  believe  very  definitely  that 
Senator  McKellax  has  for  the  past  2  or  more 
years  and  is  now  attempting  to  convert  this 
Government-owned  business  corporation  into 
a  political  Instrxmient.    He  may  beUeve  that 
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this  is  not  destructive  cf  the  purposes  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  that  such 
action  will  not  Impede  its  progress.  He  may 
even  feel  that  he  is  better  qualified  to  shape 
Its  policies  and  determine  Its  course  than  are 
trained  experts. 

It  Is  rather  a  remarkable  thing  that  Sen- 
ator McKellax  saw  no  need  for  the  amend- 
ments which  he  proposed  and  for  those  which 
he  is  now  supporting  until  personal  differ- 
ences arose  between  him  and  Director  Lillen- 
thal,  of  the  T.  V.  A.  board.  The  people  of 
the  valley  and  of  the  country  are  not  pri- 
marily Interested  In  a  personal  fued  between 
Senator  McKellax  and  Mr.  Lillenthal.  but 
what  we  are  Interested  in  la  the  continued 
maintenance  of  this  vast  public  enterprise. 
free  from  the  undue  and  improper  Infiuences 
either  of  politics  or  of  personal  animosities 
between  persons  in  high  position. 

As  heretofore  indicated,  15  of  the  17  amend- 
ments to  the  House  bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  Senator  McKxllak  Is  acting  chairman, 
were  stricken  from  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  These  proposed  amendments  are 
now  Important  only  for  the  purpose  of  dem- 
onstrating the  lengths  to  which  Senator 
M^^>i.t.A«  is  willing  to  go  in  injecting  politi- 
cal considerations  into  the  administration  of 
T.  V.  A.  Time  does  not  permit  the  mention- 
ing of  all  of  them.  We  will  only  mention  a 
few.  I  have  before  me  the  official  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Senate,  which  reads:  "Mr.  McKillax,  for  Mr. 
Glass,  from  the  committee"  on  'independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  1945."  It  is  well 
known  that  Senator  Olass,  of  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  has  been  In  lU 
health  for  some  time  and  that  Senator 
McKkllax  has  acted  as  chairman  and  to  a 
large  degree  has  influenced  the  committee. 

He  proposed  to  strike  from  the  House  bill 
authorization  for  the  continued  construction 
of  the  Watts  Bar  steam  plant,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  construction  on  this  installation 
has  proceeded  for  many  months  under  con- 
graaslonal  authorization,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  failure  to  make  thU  appropriation 
to  continue  tbla  oonatructlon  would  have 
wasted  the  money  already  spent,  and  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  installation  would  add 
an  additional  generating  unit  of  60,000-kllo- 
watt  capacity,  which  la  badly  needed  in  time 
of  war. 

He  proposed  to  strike  from  the  Houae  blU 
authority  to  continue  work  on  the  Fort  Lou- 
doun Dam,  which  consisted  primarily  of  the 
completion  of  dredging  work  which  would 
complete  a  0-foot  navigation  channel  to 
Knoxville.  much  of  which  work  has  already 
been  done. 

He  proposed  to  limit  to  KKW.OOO  the  amount 
which  could  be  used  by  the  Authority  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  without  giving  any  reason 
therefor  in  hu  report  and  without  apparently 
giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  much 
larger  sums  conceivably  might  be  needed  to 
erect  transmission  lines  vital  to  war  plants 
and  other  users  of  electricity  and  without 
considering  that  this  much  money  or  more 
might  conceivably  be  needed  to  make  re- 
pairs to  existing  lines  if  seriously  danaaged  by 
an  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy.  He  even 
overlooked  the  fact  that  this  limitation  of 
$600,000  made  no  provision  for  transmission 
lines  to  market  power  to  be  generated  at  the 
Kentucky  and  Pontana  Dams  now  under 
construction. 

It  was  further  proposed  by  his  committee 
that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  corporation  should  be  used  to  pay  the 
compensation  or  expenses  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  who  ttkes  an  active 
part  in  political  management  or  political 
campaigns  or  "who  seeks  to  Influence  public 
opinion  by  means  of  lectures,  advertisements, 
publications,  public  statements,  radio,  or 
otherwise,  for  or  against  (a)  any  candidate  for 
public  office  or  (b)  any  legislation  or  legis- 
lative pioix)sal."    The  political  activities  of 


T.  V.  A.  officers  and  employees  are  limited 
today  by  the  general  statute  known  as  the 
Hatch  Act,  Just  as  are  the  political  activities 
of  any  other  Government  employee,  but  the 
Senator  proposed  to  go  further.  These  em- 
ployees, though  still  American  citizens,  are 
prohibited  so  long  as  they  draw  compensa- 
tion from  the  corporation,  even  from  mak- 
ing a  public  statement  with  reference  to  any 
legislation  or  legislative  proposal.  So  far  as 
I  know,  such  a  proposed  limitation  on  free 
speech  has  never  before  been  advanced  by 
any  responsible  public  official.  Plainly  it  is 
un-American,  unconstitutional,  and  springs 
only  from  the  mind  of  one  who  seeks  to  be  a 
dictator. 

Since  all  revenue  measures  originate  In  the 
House,  the  House  first  adopted  an  Indepen- 
dent Offices  Appropriation  bill  and  sent  it 
to  the  Senate.  This  applied  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Archives,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  and 
others.  The  Senator's  committee  when  offer- 
ing its  report  to  the  Senate  proposed  to 
amend  the  sections  with  reference  to  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  by  providing  that 
every  employee  of  the  Authority  who  drew 
an  annual  salary  of  M.500  a  year  or  more 
should  receive  his  position  by  appointment 
of  the  President  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate".  The  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  March  24  has  made  this 
provision  applicable  not  only  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  but  also  to  all  other 
employees  of  the  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions and  offices  referred  to  In  the  bill.  This 
means  that  perhaps  30.000  employees  of  these 
various  agencies  may  receive  their  appoint- 
ments only  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  No  skilled  engineer  or 
highly  trained  technician  or  other  employee 
drawing  M.500  a  year  or  more  can.  If  this 
bill  is  adopted,  be  selected  by  the  board  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  unless  his 
appointment  U  approved  by  the  Senate.  The 
practical  application  of  such  a  policy,  aa  wa 
well  know,  la  that  the  Senators  from  Ten- 
neasee  would  pass  upon  every  one  of  these 
employees  who  reside  In  Tenneasee.  Such  a 
patronage  grab  is  almost  unprecedented. 

It  Is  wholly  contrary  to  the  provlaloni  of 
eection  esie  of  the  act  heretofore  referred  to 
which  problbiU  any  political  test  or  qualifi- 
cation for  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  employees  of  the  corporation.    In  practical 
application  It  would  mean  that  Senator  Mc- 
KcLLAX  would  select  every  one  of  these  Im- 
portant experts  who  are  auppoeed  to  eerve  the 
Authority.     The  board  of   directors  would 
have  but  little,  if  any.  control  over  their 
employees.     Senator  Stewaxt    has    declared 
himself  opposed  to  this  amendment  as  well 
as  the  others.    Senator  McKxllax  alone  wants 
It.  and  yet  he  has  publicly  declared  that  at 
his  age  he  Is  not  Interested   In   patronage. 
We  well  remember  that  2  weeks  ago  the  Sen- 
ator  clearly   showed   his   chagrin   that   the 
President  requested  Senator  Norris  Instead  of 
him  to  Introduce  the  original  T.  V.  A.  act 
which  contained  this  provision  prohibiting  a 
political   text   in   making    appointments   to 
T.  V.  A.  Jobs. 

It  Is  generally  tinderstcod  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  but  little  hope  for  the  passage  of  thia 
amendment  In  the  House.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  wiUing  to  sacrifice  this  in 
conference  with  the  House  conferees  If  he 
were  able  to  save  his  remaining  amendment. 
That  amendment  refers  to  the  so-called 
T.  V.  A.  revolving  fund.  The  act  as  It  now 
is  in  section  26  provides  that: 

"Commencing  July  1,  1936.  the  proceeds  for 
each  fiscal  year  derived  by  the  Board  from 
the  sale  of  power  or  any  other  products 
manufactured  by  the  corporation  •  •  • 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  save 
and  except  such  part  of  such  proceeds  as  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  corporation  in  the  operation  of  dama 
and  reservoirs,  in  conducting  iU  business  in 
generating,    transmitting,    and    distributing 


electric  energy  and  In  manufacturing,  sell- 
ing, and  dUtributing  fertilizer  and  fertilizer 
Ingredients.  A  continuing  fund  of  •!.- 
000.000  is  also  excepted  from  the  require- 
ment* of  this  section,  and  may  be  withheld 
by  the  Board  to  defray  emergency  expenaea 
and  to  Insure  continuous  operation." 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  provides 
that  for  the  purpoeea  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Act  the 
unexpended  balance  on  June  30.  1944.  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund,  1944  and 
the  receipts  of  the  T.  V.  A.  from  all  scurcea 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945  subject  to  tha 
provisions  of  section  26  of  the  Tenneeaea 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  as  amended 
shall  be  covered  Into  and  accounted  for  aa 
one  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  fund.  1945,  to  remain  avail- 
able imtU  June  30.  1946.  and  to  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  obligations  chargeable 
against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund, 
1944. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  which  Senator  McKellab  Is  acting  chair- 
man, the  unexpended  balance  In  the  account 
for  1944  is  $19,262,298.  and  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  1945.  are  $68,528,882.  mak- 
ing an   estimated  amount  which   would  be 
available  under  the  House  bill  of  $87,791,180. 
In  lieu  of  this  provision  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  proposed  to  appropri- 
ate from  the  Treasury  $76,981,873,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  1944  unexpended  balance  and 
all  receipts  for  1946  and   subsequent  years 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treastiry  as  and  when  collected.    The  bill  as 
It  passed  the  Senate,  however.  Increased  the 
appropriation  from  $76,981,873  to  $79,134,882. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  bill 
as  It  passed  the  House  appropriated  no  new 
money.     It  reapproprlated   the  unexpended 
balance  which,  together  with  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  fiscal  year  1945.  was  expected 
to   adequately   finance   the   House-approved 
program  of  the  T.  V.  A.    The  program  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  detailed  examination   - 
was  estimated  to  require  $79,134«a.     Thla 
la  the  exact  figure  In  the  bill  as  it  paaMd  the 
Senate.    The  House  propoaea  in  addition  to 
thla  amount  to  leave  In  the  Authority's  fund 
a  balance  of  $8,656,298.  which  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  event  work  were  ordered  raaumcd 
on  war  projecu  authorized  by  Congraaa  but 
ordered  stopped  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
Chief  among  theae  are  the  WauUuga  and 
South  Holston  Dams,  which  Senator  McKxL- 
LAa  repeatedly  advocates,  and  an  elemental 
phosphorous  manufacturing  plant  at  or  near 
Mobile,  AU.     It  Is  rather  remarkable  that 
theae  three  projecta  are  included  In  those 
authorized    by   the    report   of   Senator   Mc- 
KiLLAB's  committee  and  by  the  bill  as  paased 
by  the  Senate,  and  yet  there  Is  not  Included 
in  the   appropriation   In  the   Senate   bill   1 
penny  for  the  completion  of  these  projects  if 
the  War  Production  Board  during  this  fiscal 
year    gives    the    go-ahead   signal    on    these 
projects. 

But  far  more  impoitant  than  the  $8.0C0.- 
000  difference  between  the  House  and  Senate 
bills  is  the  fact  that  the  House  bill  designates 
the  appropriation  as  one  fund  known  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fund  1945,  while 
the  Senate  bill  leaves  the  approj-riatlon  in 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Senator  McKxLUK  accomplished  this  most 
Important  variance  in  the  two  bills  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  28  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  of  1943."    Every 
T.  V.  A.  appropriation  bill  which  has  ever 
been  made  has  contained  this  wording  of  the 
Hotise  bill.    It  U  no  new  thing  as  contended 
by  the  Senator  in  his  speech  here  2  weeks  ago. 
Under  tke  terms  of  the  Hotise  bill  as  al- 
ways In  the  past  the  T.  V.  A.  Board  Is  empow- 
ered to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the  expcadl- 
ture  of  certain  funds  in  conducting  the  taM- 
ness  of  distributing  electric  energy,  etc,  aa 
provided  in  section  28.    Under  the  tcrma  tt 
the  Senate  bill  it  is  stripped  of  thU  authority. 
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TtM  Boanft  Iobm  all  flexibUity  of  btutnen  ad- 
.  Hie  CongreM  Inatcad  of  the 
dcMnnlne  even  where  a  new 
i^jaton  line  shall  be  built  to  a  new  In- 
tfoatry  in  the  VaUey.  IX  a  new  industry  de- 
alraa  to  locate  here  It  can  no  longer  go  to  the 
Board  and  ask  for  service  and  expect  a  defi- 
nite answer.  The  Board  will  be  forced  to  re- 
l>ly.  "We  cannot  agree  to  serve  you  until  Con- 
gnm  fa  aakad  for  authority."  Can  we  expect 
new  Ituhsstry  to  locate  here  when  faced  by 
-  aucta  delay  and  uncertainty?  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Is  from  New  Bnfl^nd.  can  we  expect  him  to 
look  with  faror  on  new  industries  being  lo- 
cated here  Instead  of  there? 

Senator  McKtixab  should  know  that  be  Is 
in  error  in  designating  the  $8,000,000  differ- 
ence In  the  Houae  and  Senate  bills  as  the 
T.  V.  A.  revolving  fund.  It  is  no  such  thing. 
It  Is  an  amount  set  apart  In  resenre  to  con- 
tinue the  construction  of  the  Wauuga  and 
South  Holston  Dams  and  the  Mobile  phos- 
|»llorai»  plant  if  and  when  W.  P.  B.  says  thU 
can  be  done. 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  does 
the  Senator  expect  to  reduce  electric  rates  by 
taking  away  money  appropriated  for  new 
construction  He  nUfht  as  well  have  argued 
that  be  could  have  reduced  electric  rata*  by 
failing  to  procure,  as  he  said  h«  did.  an  ap- 
proprution  to  construct  Chlcanuuga  Dam. 
Any  boMMHSMa  knowa  ttet  •Metrie  rates 
can  ba  M*MMl  flttlf  bjT  radttrtnt  oftntUtg 
eoau  and  by  inwMiiin  opMMlof  rarcnuM. 

But  th«  Saaator  eootaoda  that  no  other 
Oovernmant  agency  has  what  be  tarnu  a 
revolving  fund.  By  this  I  assume  be  maana 
that  no  othar  Oovertunent  agency  can  use 
tu  earnings  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Ite 
oparatlon.  Again  the  Senator  is  in  error. 
We  need  mantlon  only  a  few,  the  Panama 
Railroad  Co..  the  Pederal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Reconstrtiction  Pinance 
Corporation,  and  others.  All  of  these  are 
Oovamment-ownad  corporations  Jtist  as 
T.  ▼.  A.  Is.  His  eompariaon  to  the  Poet 
OAm  OipartaMnt  is  whully  beside  the  point. 
Thla  dapartaient  is  not  a  corporation.  It  haa 
no  board  ot  directors.  It  if  merely  a  de- 
partatent  of  the  Bxeeutive  branch  of  the 
Ootamawnt  headed  by  a  member  of  the 
Praaldaaf*  cabinet.  Incldentf  My.  it  haa  al- 
ways been  tba  moat  fruitful  source  of  both 
Moatortal  and  congreeslonal  patronage. 
Aad  tnctdenuily  also.  Senator  MfK«.i.*a  ia 
Chainaaa  ot  the  Committee  on  Poet  OfBces 
and  Poat  Hoada. 

It  Is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  every 
BMmber  of  the  Tanneaaee  delegation  In  the 
House  and  Senator  McKxllab's  colleague 
from  Tennaaeae  In  the  Senate,  oppose  the 
adoption  ot  hia  propoaad  amendments  and 
that  these  amendments  are  likewise  op- 
poaad  by  the  entire  Alabama  delegation  both 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Is  It  possible 
that  they  are  all  out  of  step  but  Jim?  The 
Senator's  propoaed  amendments  are  vigor- 
ously onxised  by  practically  all  of  the  mu- 
nicipalltlea  and  co-operatlvee  purchasing 
power  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
in  thia  area.  There  has  been  an  almost 
univetaal  ooodemnation  of  his  proposals  by 
the  presa  of  the  Nation  In  the  North,  the 
South,  the  Bast,  and  the  West. 

Mr  Alfred  Mynders.  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times. 
had  a  noteworthy  article  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  in  his  column  in  the  Chat- 
taaooga  TUnea  on  Sunday.  April  18.  He  ac- 
cunitaly  atataa  that  what  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
done  for  the  individual  U  that  which  has 
won  Nation-wide  admiration 

"The  fannar  ta  batter  off  because  he  haa 
teamed  how  to  renve  his  land  and  make  It 
pay:  the  small  towns  have  T.  V.  A.  for  health 
and  for  progress  through  new  Industrlee  lo- 
cated in  the  valley.  The  average  person 
•varyvhere  in  the  valley  has  benefited." 

■a  points  out  that  whUe  the  per  capita  in- 
ciMae  in  the  reat  of  the  Nation  was  increasing 


58  percent  lietween   193! 
capita  Income  In  the  ' 
mcreaalng  73  percent, 
the  fact  that  the  T.  V 
merely  Nation-wide,  but 
tlcn.  and  that  there  has 
slon  of  a  Danubian 
River  to  aerve  the  Baikal 
manner  that  T.  V.  A 
And.   he  states,  the 
markable  suggestion  Is 
In  Kngland  that  the 
can  be  solved  by  copylnj 
ley  Authority.     It  Is  a 
agency  stich  as  the 
Ity  which  has  meant  so 
vidual  happiness  of  the 
region,  which  has 
tributing   so   greatly    to 
this  war.  and  which  Is 
for   similar   projects 
should,  because  of 
other  reasons,  be  made  a 
the  subject  of  unseemly 
trotu  political  man 

Tennessee  has  too 
dependence  of  thought 
action  to  be  willing  to 
tatea  of  any  one  man  or 
undar  such  tyranny  as 
Into  law  the  whims  and 
individual. 
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and   1940  the  per 
Valley  was 
calls  attention  to 
.  has  attracted  not 
world-wide  atten- 
been  much  discus- 
on  the  Danube 
states  In  the  same 
served  this  region, 
and  more   re- 
low  being  discussed 
t  problem  of  India 
the  Tennessee  Val- 
tf-agic  thing  that  an 
Valley  Author- 
much  to  the  Indi- 
Inhabitants  of  this 
and   Is  con- 
the   prosecution   of 
t^day  the  inspiration 
the   world 
malice  or  for  any 
political  football  or 
and  perhaps  disas- 
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EXTENSION  on  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  1  NORTON 

or  Msw  J  Eaasr 
m  THB  HOU8I  OP  R  7RESCNTATIVKS 

Thur$dav.  Ma  i  11.  1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Spealcer,  there  are 
many  casualties  of  tt  is  war  outside  of 
tbOM  aarvlng  in  the  a  med  forces.  One 
sueh  eaatialty  occurred  I  this  week  in  the 
patting  of  a  great  f riei  id  of  labor.  Joseph 
McOonagh.  who  was  ^ell  known  to  the 
Members  in  this  Hoiise  who  are  con- 
cerned with  labor.  H(  was  formerly  leg- 
islative representativ<  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  o  Electrical  Work- 
ers. A.  P.  of  L.  Mr.  McDonagh  was  a 
veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  devoted  his  life  t )  the  cause  of  the 
underprivileged.  Hii  contribution  to 
progressive  labor  let  islation  was  well 
known  and  appreciate  not  only  by  mem 
bers  of  his  union,  but  py  all  who  believed 
In  honesty  and  justice 
ment.  Joe  McDonagli 
In  service  to  his  God  i  nd  to  his  country. 

No  words  of  mine  ca  a  do  Justice  to  this 
man  for  whom  I  feel  i 
and  respect.  The  stoi  y  of  his  life  is  told 
by  Philip  Pearl  in  a  n  cent  tu^fcle  in  the 
American  Federation 
sheet.  Under  unaninous  consent,  I  in- 
clude this  article  as  a  p  irt  of  my  remarks 
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philosophy  of  organized  labor  as  his  gospel — 
Joseph  McDonagh. 

McDonagh  died  as  he  had  lived — in  har- 
ness. He  was  attending  a  union  conference 
in  New  York  City  and  was  reaching  over 
to  hand  some  papers  to  his  colleague.  Frank 
Fenton,  when  his  heart  stopped.  He  had  no 
warning,  no  time  or  opportunity  to  utter 
a  last  word  to  these  who  will  follow  after 
him.  Let  his  life  speak  as  his  parting  mes- 
sage. 

Joe  was  a  little  guy  who  went  through 
life  with  his  chin  out.  He  was  the  kind  of 
fighter  who  likes  to  pick  out  bigger  and 
tougher  opponents.  He  always  had  to  bat- 
tle against  odds.  Classrooms  ended  for 
him  at  an  early  age,  but  not  his  educa- 
tion. He  served  a  thorough  apprenticeship 
not  only  In  his  trade  of  electrician  but  as 
a  soldier,  a  labor  organizer,  a  legislative 
representative  for  his  union  In  Congress 
and.  finally,  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
A.  F.  L.  metal  trades  department. 

Perhaps  Joe  McDonagh's  rebellion  agairist 
oppression,  against  stupid  authority,  began 
during  his  service  In  the  Spanish-American 
War,  when  he  saw  action  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Uncle  Sam  didn't  treat  his  boys  In  uniform 
too  well  m  that  war.  It  was  then  that 
Joe   learned    to   bate   brass    hats. 

A  LIFtmit  KMLianCKNT 

Later,  when  peace  came  and  Jo*  want  back 
on  the  Job.  he  discovered  the  earn*  heartlasa 
attitude — the  same  cruel  disregard  for  hu- 
man life  and  human  suffering — evinced  by 
private  employers  toward  their  workers. 
What  If  there  were  Industrial  accld«nu7 
What  if  a  mechanic  fell  from  the  rigging  of 
a  ship  or  had  hla  fingers  chopped  off  by  a 
tool  because  proper  safeguards  were  not  (pro- 
vided? What  If  a  man's  energy  and  sap  were 
burned  out  by  too  long  hours  on  an  Intense 
Job  at  too  low  pay?  There  were  always  others 
to  take  hia  place.  Human  life  was  cheap. 
It  didn't  pay  to  spend  money  to  protect  and 
conserve  it,  like  machinery,  which  repre- 
sented a  cash  Investment. 

This  was  the  type  of  economic  cruelty 
against  which  Joe  rebelled  and  against  which 
he  waged  war  through  his  union.  This  was 
the  cause  in  which  he  volunteered  to  serve 
a  lifetime  enlistment,  and  this  was  his  vic- 
tory— that  by  the  time  he  left  his  ootne 
town  of  Brooklyn  to  aasume  a  higher  title 
and  different  dutiea  In  Washington  the  elec- 
trical workers  of  his  community  had  won  the 
highest  conditions  that  laboring  men  any- 
where In  the  world  had  ever  enjoyed. 

In  Washington,  Joe  was  at  first  regarded 
as  something  of  a  rough  diamond.  As  legis- 
lative representative  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  he  came 
into  contact  with  Members  of  Congress  and 
high-ranking  Government  officials  who  were 
well  versed  In  the  thousand  different  ways  of 
the  polite  brush-off  and  painless  double- 
cross.  But  they  soon  discovered  that  Joe 
had  a  disconcerting  way  of  his  own — a  way 
of  cutting  through  the  double  talk  and  get- 
ting down  to  facts — a  way  of  demanding  yes- 
or-no  answers  and  getting  them. 

During  the  last  10  years  of  his  life,  Joe 
McDonagh  made  many  enemies  In  high 
places — and  also  many  friends.  The  phonies 
feared  him,  but  the  honest  politicians  trusted 
and  respected  him.  Joe  was  a  steady,  plod- 
ding, legislative  worker — not  necessarily  bril- 
liant but  always  reliable  and  on  the  Job. 
The  great  gains  in  labor  legislation  which 
the  workers  of  America  have  won  can  be 
credited  at  least  in  part  to  the  hard  work 
done  by  Joe  and  others  like  him. 

A  PRACTICAL   mCAUST 

Joe  McDonagh  was  nearing  the  age  of  66 
when  he  died.  To  a  certain  extent  he  liked 
to  live  in  the  past.  He  loved  to  recount 
dramatic  Incidents  of  long-forgotten  labor 
couventions  and  battles  against  tough  em- 
ployers.   We  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  him 
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by  the  hour  on  slow  afternoons  in  Bill  Bush- 
ing's office  In  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Building. 

If  you  didn't  know  better,  you  might  get 
the  impression  from  his  casual  conversation 
that  Joe  was  a  confirmed  griper.  He  enjoyed 
sounding  off  on  his  pet  bates,  especially 
against  the  professors  and  theorists  who 
abound  In  Washington.  Joe  would  run  Into 
them  frequently  at  meetings  of  various  Gov- 
ernment advisory  boards  on  which  he  repre- 
sented the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  some  of  their  Im- 
practical theories  with  regard  to  labor  regu- 
lations got  into  his  hair.  He  had  no  patience 
vrtth  people  who  became  overnight  experts 
on  matters  with  which  they  had  never  had 
any  practical  experience  and  he  loathed  red 
tape.  The  brass  hats  In  the  Navy  and  War 
Departments  did  not  overawe  him  nor  did 
they  delight  him. 

But,  as  we've  tried  to  indicate  before,  the 
dominating,  driving  povrer  behind  Joe  Mc- 
Donagh was  a  more  positive  thing  than  mere 
impatience  with  stupid  officialdom  or  even 
hate  of  oppression.  He  was  that  rare  thing, 
a  practical  idealist — the  kind  of  idealist  who 
expresses  himself  in  action  rather  than  talk. 
He  liked  bis  fellowman  and  he  worked  for 
him.  He  loved  his  country  and  he  served  it. 
He  clung  to  the  independence  that  freedom 
givea  a  man  and  he  was  ready  at  all  times  to 
fight  for  It.  He  believed  with  all  hU  being 
in  tha  alma  and  pbiloaophy  of  the  American 
fMcntion  of  Labor  and  he  lived  and  died 
for  It. 

ThU  la  Just  the  kind  of  piece  that  would 
have  embarrassed  Joe  to  the  utmost.  He  was 
the  kind  that  appreciated  a  dig  more  than  a 
eompliment.  But  the  workers  of  America 
ova  Joe  McDonagh  more  than  a  passing  sigh. 
May  ba  raat  in  peaca. 


War  Refugee  Board 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UAsaACHUsma 

Of  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRKSBTTATIVBS 
Thursday.  May  11.1944 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recently  declared  how 
tragic  it  would  be  if  the  innocent  victims 
of  Hitler's  fury  should  perish  on  the  very 
eve  of  triumph  over  barbarism,  the  awful 
fate  that  threatens  European  Jewry  was 
once  more  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  world.  As  the  increasing  military 
pressures  on  fortress  Europe  makes  clear 
to  the  Germans  the  mevitability  of  their 
defeat  and  the  frustration  of  their  mad 
lusting  for  power  and  the  domination 
of  the  world,  the  Nazi  gang  seems  ever 
more  determined  to  carry  out  their  vi- 
cious program  of  slaughtering  every  Jew, 
including  women  and  children,  in  the 
regions  controlled  by  them.  For  this 
evil  purpose  they  have  converted  Poland 
into  a  gigantic  slaughterhouse.  When 
Jews  from  the  rest  of  Europe  are  de- 
ported there,  there  is  no  further  hope 
for  them;  they  are  being  sent  to  their 
death. 

The  civilized  world  is  now  uneasily  and 
anxiously  watching  Hungary.  What  will 
happen  as  Hitler  takes  over  the  reins  in 
Hungary  to  some  800,000  Jews  who  up  to 
now  have  been  comparatively  secure 
from  the  Nazi  blood  spilling?  The  evU 
omens  of  impending  slaughter  already 
are  commencing  to  appear.  Registration 


of  all  Jews,  compulsory  wearing  of  the 
star  of  David,  restriction  to  ghettos  all 
spell  out  only  one  thing — the  prelimi- 
naries to  deportation  to  Poland  and  to 
death. 

In  the  face  of  this  monstrous  slaughter 
it  is  vitally  Important  that  the  civilized 
world  cooperate  immediately  to  do  every- 
thing humanly  possible  to  save  these  in- 
nocent victims  of  a  brutal  philosophy  of 
power  through  slaughter. 

The  President  has  made  an  important 
beginning  in  his  statement  setting  forth 
the  policy  of  the  United  Nations  to  pun- 
ish those  who.  directly  or  indirectly,  par- 
ticipate in  this  inhuman  persecution,  and 
promptly  supported  by  the  prestige  and 
power  of  the  British  Empire  by  Anthony 
Eden  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  will  be  many  a  functionary 
In  Axis  Europe,  particularly  in  the  satel- 
lite countries,  who  will  hesitate  to  give 
effect  to  the  murderous  commands  of 
the  Hitlerite  butchers  when  he  sees  In 
the  not  too  distant  future  the  unyielding 
accounting  he  will  have  to  make  to  the 
victorious  United  Nations. 

Even  more  Important  to  this  humani- 
tarian task  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  oppression  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  War  Refugee  Board 
by  the  President.  For  the  first  time  In 
history  a  nation  at  war  bat  established 
an  agency  devoted  to  the  rescue  of  peo- 
ples of  other  nations  In  Imminent  danger 
of  death,  even  when  those  people  are 
technically  enemy  subjects.  It  makes 
one  proud  of  his  American  heritage  to 
witness  In  the  creation  of  the  War  Ref- 
ugee Board  another  Illustration  of  our 
democratic  and  humanitarian  Ideals  and 
traditions  translated  Into  action  on  the 
side  of  the  forces  of  decency  and 
progress. 

We  pre  fortunate,  too.  In  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  W.  Pehle  as  executive  di- 
rector of  the  War  Refugee  Board.  Mr. 
Pehle.  born  In  Minnesota  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  and 
her  sister  States  of  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska,  brings  to  the  noble  task  of 
saving  lives  a  great  wealth  of  natural 
talent  nourished  and  nurtured  in  the 
democratic  and  humane  ideals  and  spirit 
of  the  Middle  West.  His  ability  to  organ- 
ize and  to  give  drive  to  a  new  agency 
faced  with  novel  and  important  wartime 
problems  has  been  ably  demonstrated  by 
his  excellent  work  as  Assistant  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of 
foreign  f imds  control. 

Already,  after  only  4  months,  his  work 
with  the  War  Refugee  Board  is  begin- 
ning to  pay  dividends  in  the  form  of 
human  lives  saved.  The  flow  of  refugees 
to  Turkey  through  the  Balkans,  which 
had  practically  ceased  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Board  has  been  greatly  stim- 
ulated as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Board  and  Ambassador  Steinhardt  and 
Ira  Hirachmann,  the  Board's  representa- 
tive for  Turkey.  Pressure  directed 
against  the  satellite  government  of  Ro- 
mania resulted  in  the  removal  of  over 
40,000  Jewish  refugees  from  concentra- 
tion camps  In  the  Dnelster  River  region 
of  southwestern  Russia  to  Romania. 
Although  these  unfortunates  have  not 
been  finally  rescued,  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment to  be  proud  of,  because  God  knows 


what  terrible  slaughter  may  have  been 
the  fate  of  these  people,  if  the  bitterly 
disillusioned  and  vengeful  German 
Army,  retreating  before  the  mighty 
blows  directed  against  them  by  the  vic- 
torious Russians,  had  ever  got  their 
hands  on  them. 

These  results  and  others  already 
achieved  by  the  Board,  under  Mr.  Pehle'a 
dynamic  leadership,  illustrate  anew  the 
tremendotis  power  and  Influence  moral 
forces  may  have  when  translated  into 
vigorous  action.  It  is  to  the  undying 
credit  of  the  United  States  that  at  a 
time  when  the  outlook  appeared  dark- 
est for  the  victims  of  oppression,  it  seized 
the  moral  leadership  of  the  civilized 
world  by  creating  the  War  Refugee 
Board,  thus,  as  always  in  its  history, 
giving  courage  onct;  again  to  the  despair- 
ing and  holding  out  to  them,  after  years 
of  darkness,  the  precious  light  of  free- 
dom and  the  hope  of  a  better  world. 

Let  all  of  us  here,  who  treasure  our 
American  traditions  of  speaking  out  for 
the  oppressed  and  offering  them  the 
sanctuary  of  our  free  Institutions,  assist 
the  work  of  the  Board  by  supporting  lt« 
objectives,  so  that  all  the  world  will  know 
that  Americans  are  wholeheartedly 
united  in  the  humanitarian  task  of  res- 
cuing those  whom  enemy  brutality  and 
terrorism  threaten  to  annihilate. 


The  War  Dads'  Canteen  at 
Springfield,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MiaaotTBi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BZPBBSBIVTATIVE8 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri  Mr, 
Speaker.  MaJ.  Gen.  F.  E.  Uhl,  command- 
ing general  of  the  Seventh  Service  Com- 
mand, has  awarded  a  Citation  for  Meri- 
torious Wartime  Service  to  the  War 
Dads'  Canteen,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  for 
volimtary  efforts  and  outstanding 
achievement  within  this  command  in  be- 
half of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
and  its  personnel.  I  want  to  add  to  the 
Army's  citation  the  approval  of  Congress, 
for  I  know  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  concur  with  me  in  such  commenda- 
tion when  they  hear  the  story  of  the 
War  Dads'  Canteen. 

SOLVIMQ  lOCAl.   PaOBLKMS  LOCAIXT 

Sometimes,  perhaps,  we  are  prone  to 
believe  that  all  that  must  be  done  for  the 
serviceman  and  the  veteran  must  spring 
from  Washington.  Not  so.  I  say  that 
advisedly  and  as  a  member  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  responsible  for  the 
constructive  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Pederal  Government  for  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  and  for  their  readjustment  into 
civilian  life.  Whether  or  not  this  Nation 
and  our  form  of  government  can  with- 
stand the  shock  to  our  national 
which  will  be  felt  when  miUiona  of 
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•re  brought  back  into  this  country  and 
begin  searching  for  Jobs  will  be  deter- 
mined not  alone  by  Congress.  It  will  be 
determined,  also,  by  the  extent  to  which 
local  communities  assume  their  share  of 
the  burden  and  responsibility.  Alert 
Citi2ens  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  organized 
1.000  strong  m  a  chapter  of  War  Dads, 
are  aJert  to  the  situation  and  already 
are  doing  things  which  are  the  envy  of 
every  commuiuty  in  the  land.  The  most 
outsUnding  project  of  the  American  War 
Dads  Chapter.  No.  6.  Ls  the  War  Dads' 
Canteen  located  in  a  building  built  by  the 
War  Dads  adjoining  the  local  railroad 
station  at  Springfield.  Mo.  Here  the 
Springfield  War  Dads  are  already  minis- 
tering to  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  man 
in  uniform.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
unique  story. 

Mr.  Lester  E.  Cox.  president  of  the 
War  Dads  chapter  in  Springfield  is 
credited  with  being  the  original  spark- 
plug for  the  idea  of  a  canteen.  He  is  a 
believer  in  direct  action.  He  went  to 
St.  Loui.s.  Mo.,  and  interviewed  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Frisco  Railroad.  Permission 
wms  granted  by  the  Frisco  to  use  com- 
pany property  for  the  canteen  site.  It 
Is  an  advantageous  location  parallel  to 
the  railroad  station,  only  a  few  feet  from 
it.  facing  the  tracks  and  tx)rdered  by  a 
principal  street  of  the  city.  Mr.  Cox 
then  obtained  the  pledges  of  25  of  his 
friends  and  other  War  Dads  for  $100  con- 
tributions toward  building  the  canteen. 
This  accomplished,  the  big  fund-raising 
drive  was  turned  over  to  another  war 
dad.  O.  L.  Roblnett.  who  with  War  Dads 
I.  V.  Ewing  and  George  Thompson  raised 
the  total  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
to  approximately  $10,000.  Of  this  sum 
M.SOO  was  spent  for  the  building  and 
furnishings.  Part  of  the  labor  was 
donated  by  the  local  unions  in  construc- 
tion of  the  canteen. 

After  sufficient  money  had  been  raised 
to  assure  the  building  of  the  canteen,  a 
campaign  was  launched  for  those  people 
In  the  city  who  did  not  care  to  contribute 
to  the  construction  work  to  make  pledges 
lor  its  upkeep.  The  pledges  are  for 
monthly  contributions  of  $1  up.  Some 
300  people  in  Springfield.  Mo.,  volun- 
teered a  total  of  approximately  $1,500 
per  month  for  nudntenance.  This  money 
Is  used  to  buy  coffee,  doughnuts  and 
other  items  for  the  Iwys  who  visit  the 
canteen. 

scrriMG  Rccouw 

Since  the  War  Dads'  Canteen  was  com- 
pleted in  November  1943  it  has  broken 
canteen  records.  It  is  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve, for  instance,  that  this  War  Dads' 
Canteen,  in  a  small  midwestern  city, 
serves  more  coffee,  milk,  orai^e  Juice, 
and  doughnuts  than  the  famous  Stage 
Door  Canteen  in  New  York  City.  More 
than  15.000  cups  of  coffee  are  served  each 
month  and  doughnuts  and  cookies  in 
tremendous  quantities — all  without  cost 
to  the  man  in  uniform. 

But  this  canteen  is  not  Just  a  place  to 
eat.  nor  is  it  a  play  center.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  do  justice  to  the  canteen  without 
seeing  it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  some  pic- 
tures of  the  canteen  and  the  War  Dads 
and  the  Red  Cro&s  canteen  workers  who 
ba\e  made  it  such  a  success.    These  pic- 


tures tell  the  story 
large  L-shaped  buildijig 
struction.    A  large  N^on 
the  door  reading:  ' 
Servicemen   Welcome 
serving  in  shifts 
day.  stand  some  War 
serviceman  who  enters 
meet  each  incoming 
train,  and  invite 
canteen.    The 
the  canteen  is  a 
The  canteen  is 
new  and  comfortable 
but  restful  colors 
place.    Radios  are  at 
magaziiies  by  well- 
Writing  materials  are 
table.   Post  cards  are 
itor.    The  War  Dads 
which  visiting 
register.    War  Dads 
ents  of  the  visitor 
have  had  the  pleasu 
doughnuts  and  coffee, 
expressing  the  hope 
G.  I.  Joe  will  soon  be 
in  a  nation  at  i}eace. 
from  the  parents  are 
and  touching  to  dwep 
deed,  letters  of  appr 
the  War  Dads'  Canteen 
who  have  rested  and 
are  a  story  in  themselves 
come  from  all  over 
these  letters  are  signed 
ranging   from  buck 
generals. 

VOLTTNTKia  HXLP 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  the 
Red  Cross  canteen  lidies.  A  group  of 
100  of  the  leading  ci'  ic-minded  women 
of  Springfield  donat( 
the  canteen.  They  1  ave  all  taken  a  2 
weeks'  course  and  aie  trained  in  can- 
teen work.  They  doiate  their  time  to 
this  canteen,  which  is 
per  day  and  open  to  e  I'eryone  who  wears 
a  uniform  of  his  country,  regardless  of 
creed,  color,  or  rank, 
canteen  ladies  perforiii  their  duties  neat 
ly  dressed  in  the  dist  motive  uniform  of 
their  organization.  The  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality they  have  sh  )wn,  together  with 
their  efficiency,  has  ;ontributed  to  the 
fame  of  Springfield  4nd  the  War  Dads' 
Canteen.  The  whole 
of  this  effort.  The  virions  churches  ro- 
tate each  week  in  hj  ving  their  various 
groups  provide  home -made  cookies  for 
But  th  s  story  must  come 
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servi  ;emen 
enviror  ment 

homi  ilike 
beautif  1  illy 
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service  nen 
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Ihe  canteen  is  a 
of  stucco  con- 
sign hangs  at 
Dads'  Canteen. 
At    the    door. 
24  hours  per 
Dads  to  greet  any 
Other  War  Dads 
train,  board   the 
to  visit  the 
provided  by 
environment, 
furnished  with 
furniture  in  gay 
is  a  big  fire- 
Hand  and  the  latest 
reading  lamps, 
at  each  desk  and 
urnished  each  vis- 
have  a  book  in 
are  invited  to 
tjien  write  the  par- 
tell  them  they 
e  of  serving  him 
;hat  he  is  well,  and 
we  all  share  that 
to  return  home 
Replies  received 
liuch  too  numerous 
upon  here.    In- 
sent  back  to 
by  servicemen 
been  served  there 
These  letters 
world.    Some  of 
by  scores  of  men, 
>rivates   to   major 


Indnstrialization  of  tlie  Soutliwett 
Discriminatory  Freifht  Rates 


there  is  no  other 


the  canteen, 
to  an  end. 

So  far  as  I  know 
project  exactly  like  the  Springfield  War 
Dads'  Canteen.  I  hop ;,  however,  that  the 
example  will  be  copi  id  in  many  places. 
It  is  democracy  in  :  ction  in  a  nation 
worth  fighting  for.  I 
of  local  pride  and  heal  assumption  of 
responsibility  to  whic  i  America  must  in- 
creasingly look  in  t 
take  what  I  believe  is  , 
being  the  Representa  ive  in  Congress  for 
these  progressive  citi:  ens  in  the  Spring- 
field  War  Dad's  charter,  their  aflBliated 
Re^  Cross  canteen  w(  rkers,  and  the  nu- 
merous similar  grouss  throughout  the 
Sixth  Missouri  Congr  issional  District. 


ie  days  ahead.     I 
justifiable  pride  in 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9.  1943. 1  delivered  an  address  on 
radio  station  KTSA  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  in  which  I  discussed  the  effect  upon 
Texas  and  the  Southwest  of  the  dis- 
criminatory freight  rate  differential.  In 
February  1944.  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Dallas  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
Gulf  Southwest  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial conference.  This  meeting  had  for 
its  purpose  the  formulation  of  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Industrialization 
of  the  great  Southwest.  At  that  meet- 
ing I  repeated  some  of  the  observations 
made  in  my  earlier  radio  address  and 
observed  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
industrialization  of  the  Southwest  so 
long  as  the  discriminatory  freight  rate 
structure  exists.  Mr.  H.  N.  Roberts, 
chairman  of  the  Texas-Louisiana 
Freight  Bureau  of  Dallas  took  issue  with 
the  statements  and  conclusions  made 
by  me  in  both  the  radio  address  and  In 
my  remarks  before  the  conference.  Un- 
der date  of  February  16,  1944,  Mr, 
Roberts  gave  wide  circulation  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  him  in  which  he 
sought  to  deny  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  my  radio  address.  Under  date 
of  April  24,  1944,  Mr.  Roberts  addressed 
a  letter  to  those  present  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Gulf  Southwest  agricultural  and 
industrial  conference,  taking  issue  with 
my  statements  to  the  conference  and  en- 
closing therewith  a  copy  of  his  circular 
letter  of  February  16. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
Into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Roberts  nor 
any  of  the  other  paid  representatives  of 
the  so-called  freight  bureaus,  which  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  dis- 
criminatory system  and  its  perpetuation. 
By  reason  of  the  activities  of  these  "ery 
men,  the  industrialization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Southwest  has  been  retarded. 
So  long  as  they  are  able  to  maintain  the 
present  system  our  great  Southwest  will 
be  strangled.  They  are  paid  to  effect 
that  very  result.  However,  through  the 
years  they  have  conducted  energetic 
campaigns  of  misinformation  through- 
out the  territories  in  which  this  discrim- 
ination exists.  Therefore.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  bringing  the  true  situation  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  who  have  been 
long  misled  by  these  paid  representatives 
of  the  railroads.  In  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  Congress  created  the  Board 
of  Investigation  and  Research  and 
Erected  that  it  inquire  into  the  freight- 
rate  structures  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  impartial  board  created  by 
Congi-ess  and  charged  with  this  offlcial 
duty,  I  have  submitted  both  my  radio 
address  and  Mr.  Roberts'  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 16  to  members  of  that  Board,  with 
the  request  that  tliey  analyze  them  and 
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report  upon  the  merits  of  each.  They 
have  done  so  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner  and  have  written  me  in  detail 
with  reference  thereto.  That  Board  has 
sustained  every  major  statement  made 
by  me.  It  completely  refutes  the  claims 
made  by  Mr.  Roberts. 

The  Board  makes  it  plain  that  so  long 
as  the  discriminatory  freight  rate  exists 
we  cannot  hope  to  industrialize  the 
Southwest.  Therefore,  industrial  em- 
ployment will  remain  in  the  North  and 
the  East.  Unless  we  develop  our  in- 
dustry we  cannot  increase  the  wealth  of 
our  territory  nor  raise  our  living  stand- 
ards. All  of  our  working  people  will  be 
deprived  of  industrial  employment.  Tlie 
railroad  worker  will  suffer  the  greatest. 
During  the  war  there  is  plenty  of  employ- 
ment for  all.  When  the  war  ends  the 
demand  will  be  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles. The  railroad  worker  of  the  North 
and  the  East  will  have  an  abundance  of 
employment  in  transporting  those  arti- 
cles. The  railroad  worker  in  the  South- 
west will  find  little  to  do.  The  freight- 
rate  differential  prejudices  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Texas.  Those  who 
seek  to  maintain  the  present  system  are 
working  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all 
of  them. 

No  one  interested  need  accept  my  con- 
tentions nor  those  of  Bilr.  Roberts.  I 
include  below  the  report  on  the  situation 
as  it  is  found  to  be  by  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government: 

nUNSPOKTATION    ACT   Or    1*40 
BOAXD  or  IlfYESnCATION  AND  RESEARCH, 

Washington,  May  8.  1944. 
Hon.  Paul  J.  Kildat, 

House  of  Representattves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Congressman  Kildat  :  As  request- 
ed m  your  letters,  April  27  and  May  1.  I  am 
glad  to  submit  my  comments  on  your  radio 
address  of  November  9,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Roberts' 
criticism  of  February  16.  with  regard  to  Texas 
freight  rates. 

Your  statement  is  correct  that  Texas  ship- 
pers pay  more  per  mile  to  ship  their  fabricated 
articles  to  market  than  eastern  manufactur- 
ers pay  to  get  to  the  same  markets.  Despite 
an  occasional  exception  to  this  rule,  the 
freight  rate  advantages  enjoyed  by  eastern 
manufacturers  In  shipping  their  products  are 
very  substantial.  On  the  whole,  the  freight 
rate  disadvantages  on  products  manufactured 
In  Texas  and  shipped  to  the  north  and  east 
are  restrictive  of  the  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing in  Texas  and  favorable  to  the  continued 
development  of  manufacturing  In  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  terms  used  to  describe  freight  rates  are 
sometimes  confusing  to  the  layman,  and  be- 
fore proceeding  further,  I  shall  attempt  to 
define  them.  For  rate-making  purposes,  the 
railroads  divide  the  different  kinds  of  freight 
into  groups  or  classes.  These  classes  are  des- 
ignated by  numbers,  as  first  class,  second  class, 
third  class,  etc.,  or  sometimes  by  letters,  as 
class  A.  class  B,  etc.  Rates  are  then  pub- 
lished on  each  of  these  classes.  The  rates 
so  published  are  called  class  rates.  It  is 
customary,  in  discussing  class  rates,  to  use 
the  flrst-class  rate  for  illustration,  because 
the  rates  on  all  of  the  other  classes  are  cer- 
tain fixed  percentages  of  the  first-class  rates; 
therefore,  a  comparison  of  first-class  rates  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  general  relationship  of 
all  the  classes,  although  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  freight  is  actually  charged 
the  first-class  rate. 


Class  rates  are  published  on  practically  all 
articles  of  freight  between  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  generally  xmiform, 
or  closely  related,  on  a  mileage  basis,  within 
each  of  the  rate  territories,  but  the  levels 
vary  widely  in  one  territory  compsired  with 
another,  and  from  a  point  in  one  territory 
to  a  point  in  another.  Between  two  given 
points,  however,  the  rates  are  the  same  In 
both  directions;  that  is,  from  Ban  Antonio 
to  New  York,  for  example,  the  rate  would 
be  the  same  as  from  New  York  to  San  An- 
tonio. But  from  any  point  in  the  South  or 
Southwest  to  any  point  in  eastern  territory 
the  rate  is  much  higher  than  the  rate  on 
the  same  kind  of  freight  for  a  haul  of  the 
same  length  within  eastern  territory.  For 
example,  the  first-class  rate  from  San  An- 
tonio to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  $2  79  per  hundred 
pouhds.  The  distance  from  San  Antonio  to 
St.  Louis  (925  miles)  is  about  125  miles 
shorter  than  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
St.  Louis  (1,053  miles).  The  first-class  rate 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  however,  is  $1.84 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  95  cents  per  hundred 
ix)unds  cheaper  than  the  rate  for  the  shorter 
distance  from  San  Antonio  to  St.  LouU.  This 
is  typical  of  the  average  class-rate  levels  from 
the  Southwest  to  the  North  and  East,  as  com- 
pared with  eastern  class-rate  levels.  On  the 
whole,  the  southwestern  first-class  rates  are 
61  percent  higher  than  the  eastern  flrst-daas 
rates.  (For  more  detaUed  comparisons,  see 
the  Board's  report  on  Interterrltorlal  Freight 
Rates,  H.  Doc.  No.  303,  78th  Cong..  1st  SSM.. 
p.  91  and  preceding.) 

The  railroads  also  publish,  on  commodities 
moving  in  heavy  volume,  particularly  on  raw 
materials  and  a  relatively  few  staple  manu- 
factures, specific  rates  which  are  lower  than 
the  class  rates     These  are  called  commodity 
rates,    or    exceptions    to    the    classification. 
These  rates  are  sometimes  published  gener- 
ally throughout  an  area,  sometimes  only  be- 
tween specific  points.    Whenever  commodity 
rates  or  exceptions  are  published,  they  take 
precedence     over     the     higher-class     rates. 
Sometimes  these  rates  are  very  much  lower 
than  the  class  rates.    They  are  fixed  at  what- 
ever levels  the   railroads  consider  necessary 
to  meet  commercial  and  competitive  condi- 
tions or  to  comply  with  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission— or,  on  intra- 
state traffic,  the  State  railway  commissions. 
Commodity  rates  and  exceptions  frequently 
bear  some  mathematical  relationship  to  the 
class  rates,  but  many  of  them  are  entirely 
unrelated.    Because  of  the  wide  variance  in 
levels  of  commodity  rates  within  and  be- 
tween each  territory,  it  is  possible  to  pick 
out  some  particular  commodity  rate  in  any 
territory  which  is  higher,  or  another  which  is 
lower,  than  the  rates  on  the  same  commodity 
for  a  like  distance  in  another  territory.    Such 
comparisons  can  be.  and  frequently  are,  con- 
fusing rather  than  enlightening.     There  Is 
not  much  value  In  comparing,  for  example,  a 
carload  commodity  rate  on  cotton  In  bales 
between  points  in  Texas,  where  the  move- 
ment Is  very  heavy,  with  the  rate  on  cotton 
for  a  like  distance  between  two  points  in  the 
North,  where  there  is  no  such  movement. 

The  controversy  over  northern  versus 
southern  freight  rates  centers  arcund  the 
class  rates,  because  these  rates,  or  rates 
closely  related  thereto,  apply  on  all  less-than- 
carload  freight  and  on  the  great  majority  of 
manufactured  articles  moving  even  in  car- 
loads. "Commodity  rates"  lower  than  the 
class-rate  levels  are  published  only  on  a  rela- 
tively few  manufactured  articles,  moving  In 
heavy  volume,  where  stresses  of  competition 
or  other  peculiar  conditions  have  forced  re- 
ductions from  the  class-rate  levels.  The 
smaller  and  newer  manufacturers,  especially 
if  they  are  located  In  areas  not  highly  indus- 
triallaed.  are  generally  forced  to  pay  class 
rates  on  the  finished  articles  they  ship,  while 
an  old-established  competitor  In  some  other 
aree  may  have  been  able  to  get  a  lower  com- 


modity rate.  It  te  vitally  Important,  there- 
fore, for  the  encoviragement  and  maintenance 
of  manufacturing  Industry,  particularly  In 
the  newer  and  smaller  localities,  that  class- 
rate  levels  and  relationships  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. High  class-rate  levels  in  the  South 
and  West,  as  compared  with  the  lower  levels 
of  the  North  and  East,  unquestionably  retard 
the  development  of  miscellaneous  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  South  and  West,  and 
icatrlct  the  markets  of  southern  and  western 
manufacturers  who  wish  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts in  the  North  and  Bast  in  competition 
with  eastern  manufacturers. 

Defenders  of  the  present  freight-rate  struc- 
ture contend  that  the  high  class  rates  of  th* 
South  and  West,  on  which  comparatively  lit- 
tle freight  moves,  are  offset  by  low  commodity 
rates  on  the  freight  which  moves  In  heavy 
voltune,  and  that  a  reduction  In  the  class 
rates  would  require  an  Increase  In  the  low 
commodity  rates,  which  would  Injure  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  South  and  West,  whose  freight 
moves  on  commodity  rates.  It  Is  true  that 
comparatively  Uttle  freight  moves  in  the 
South  and  West  on  class  rates.  This  Is  not 
surprising,  because  the  rates  are  so  high  as 
to  practically  prohibit  any  movement  in  large 
volume.  However,  it  is  not  true  that,  if  the 
southern  class  rates  were  reduced  to  the  levels 
of  the  eastern  class  rates,  drastic  Increases  in 
the  commodity  rates  of  the  South  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the  increased 
volume  of  freight  which  would  move  on  lower 
class  rates  would  yield  the  railroads  more  rev- 
enue and  greater  net  returns  than  the  present 
rates.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  studies 
of  the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research 
show  that  economies  can  be  made  in  loading, 
routing,  .\nd  handling  of  freight  which  would 
more  than  compensate  for  any  reductions  in 
class  rates,  and  in  fact  offer  promise  of  lower- 
ing rate  levels  generally. 

It  lb  also  argued  that,  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, the  South  and  West  have  been  making 
greater  progress  in  the  development  of  man- 
ufacturing industries  than  has  the  East,  and 
this  is  offered  as  proof  that  freight  rates  are 
not  retarding  the  indxistrlal  development  of 
the  South  and  West.     These  arguments  are 
generally  iMised  on  percentage  comparisons  of 
growth,  or  loss,  of  wage  earners  or  value  of 
manufactured   products   in    1939,    as   com- 
pared with  1929  or  1919.    The  figures  for  the 
East  show  some  recessions  In  1939,  when  the 
country   was  coming  out  of  depression,   as 
compared  with  the  boom  years  of  1929  and 
1919;   whereas  in  the  South  manufacturing 
had  made  so  little  headway  that  the  boom 
years   had    comparatively   little    effect,    and 
1939  shows  some  increases.     Such  compari- 
sons are  of  little  value  becaiise  they  fall  to 
take  into  account  the  tremendously  greater 
volume  of  manufacttu'ing  in  the  East  than  in 
the  South  and  West,  and  also  the  fact  that 
such   increases   in   manufacturing   as    have 
occurred  In  the  South  and  West  have  been 
in  a  comparatively  few  lines  of  industry  and 
have  not  been  general  and  widely  diffused. 

A  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  East,  as  compared  with  the 
South  and  West,  can  be  gained  by  tracing  the 
growth  in  the  forty-odd  years  of  the  present 
century,  during  which  the  United  States 
changed  from  a  predominantly  rural  and 
agricultural  to  a  predominantly  urban  and 
industrial  nation.  In  the  40  years,  1899  to 
1939,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  in 
the  Eastern  States  Increased  from  $9,032,- 
000.000  to  $41,143,000,000.  ai  increase  of 
$32,000,000,000.  In  the  same  period  the  man- 
ufacturing wage  earners  in  the  East  increased 
from  8,750,000  to  5,793,000,  an  increaae  of 
more  than  2,000.000.  In  the  6  Southwestern 
States  (Louisiana.  Arkansas.  Oklahoma,  New 
Mexico,  Texas),  from  1899  to  1939.  the  value 
of  man^jfactured  products  increased  from 
$256,000,000  to  $2,593,000,000,  and  the  man- 
ufacturing wage  earners  increased  from 
115.878  to  265.446.  The  growth  of  aoutlivcst 
em    manufactiiring.    in    dollars,    waa    onlf 
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S.MO0OO00O.  compared  with  83.000.000.000 
In  the  KMt.  and  In  wage  earners  oniy  150,000. 
CompM«d  with  a.000.000  m  the  Eaat. 
•nm  autes  above  nuamd.  comprUlng  the 
rate  terrttory  oca  py  »n  »"*» 
of  the  United  States)  slightly 
the  SlatM  eumpti»ing  «MMni. 
rate  tnrtUfry  (16  ptfeent  of  the 
United  8ut«e».  Bo  far  as  location  and  nat- 
ural rewmreea  are  concerned,  the  South  Is 
unusually  bleeaed  and.  In  no  sense,  inferior 
to  any  other  region  of  the  United  States. 
It  haa  •  healthful  climate,  energetic  people. 
cliMip  water  tranaporutlon.  along  lu  sea- 
eoMt  and  the  Miaslaslppi  River,  vast  agrl- 
ealtural.  forest,  and  mineral  producing 
capacity.  With  theae  aseets.  the  southwest 
itoonM  h»  aMs  to  attract  and  sustain  a  much 
tefftr  pofHIlatkai  and  much  larger  and  more 
diversified  IndxMtrlal  acilvltiea  than  It  hns 
attained.  Inequalities  In  freight  rates. 
which  retard  manufacturing  development. 
have  no  jtiattfk»tlon  in  the  southwest,  or 
anywhere  else.  In  our  naUonal  rate  struc- 
ttm.  Removal  of  such  Inequalttles  will  be 
lMBMrftrt»'  to  the  carriers  and  to  the  general 
public:  they  will  advance  the  growth  and 
prosperity  not  only  of  the  South  and  West, 
but  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  Roberta  lists  In  his  letter  to  you,  Feb- 
ruary Ifl,  certain  commodities  on  which  he 
•ays  nhe  freight  rates  in  Texas  are  consid- 
erably lower  than  the  rates  in  ofllclal  ter- 
ritory." He  admits,  however,  that  "the 
average  first -claaa  rate  In  Texas  Is  51  percent 
more  than  the  average  first -class  rate  in  the 
ofBcial  groups."  I  doubt  whether  any  ex- 
tended discussion  of  these  so-called  aver- 
•fw  would  be  helpful.  Whether  Mr.  Rob- 
•rta'  averages  are  mathematically  correct  or 
not  would  depend  upon  what  rates  he  has 
•elected  as  freight  rates  In  Texas,  and  to  a 
canalderable  degree,  upon  what  freight  rates 
bt  picked  as  representative  of  ratea  in  of- 
""^clal  territory.  Furthermore,  the  commod- 
ities he  mentions  comprise  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  entire  Texas  trafflc.  The 
Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  has 
made  a  study  of  relative  rate  levels  In  the 
various  rate  territories.  tMsed  upon  the  vol- 
ume of  trafflc  moving  In  1939.  These  studies 
Indicate  that,  on  numerous  commodities 
llitod  by  Mr.  Roberts  as  taking  lower  rates 
In  Texas  than  in  oOclal  territory,  the  gen- 
eral rate  level  actually  Is  higher  In  the 
Southwest  than  the  level  In  official  territory. 
There  are  other  commodities,  however,  in 
which  the  southweatern  level  U  lower  than 
the  offldal  territory  level.  Our  studies  in- 
dicate that,  on  the  whole,  the  weighted  aver- 
1^  rate  level  of  tha  Southwest  is  about  the 
■BOM  aa  In  the  Bast — not  more  than  2  or  S 
pancnt  higher— and  the  cost  of  transporting 
^frtlfht  la  tko  higher,  per  hundred  pounds  (r 
per  tan  per  mile,  than  the  average  cost  in 
tta*  Baat.  All  this  makes  It  perfectly  clear, 
tt  ■acnii  to  me.  that  there  Is  no  poaalble  ex- 
ruse  for  the  maintenance  of  clasa  rates  In 
the  southweat.  or  from  the  southwest  to  the 
Bast,  on  the  present  levels,  which  Mr.  Rob- 
erta admits  are  more  than  50  percent  higher 
than  the  eastern  clasa-rate  level. 

One  other  point  mentioned  In  your  radio 
adtbtma  which  has  been  challenged  by  Mr. 
RobsrU  is  In  regard  to  the  fixing  of  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
State  commissions,  and  the  rate  committees 
of  the  raUrcads.  The  fact  la  that  the  class 
rates  In  all  of  the  rate  territories  (except  a 
part  of  the  mountain  Pacific  area)  have  been 
laid  at  their  prasspt  Itrtls  by  the  Interstate 
OMnmerce  Oommlaakm.  based  on  rates  for- 
merly ert«bllrtM>d  by  the  railroads.  In  fix- 
ing the  ratss  tta*  Commrtaalon  did  not  have 
bafor*  it  the  facU  necessary  to  determine 
whethar  the  varying  levels  In  the  different 
tarrttorica  wert  unjustly  preJudicU!  or  dls- 
crteUntocy  against  one  aaetion  and  favor- 
aMa  to  aaoihar.  For  tba  past  8  years  tha 
Oommlastoa  haa  bs«a  condticting  an  Invea- 
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The  St.  Lawrence  !  eaway  and  Power 
Proi  ect 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

Ol' 

HON.  GEORC  E  D.  AIKEN 
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President,   I   ask 

to  have  inserted  in 

RicoKO  an  address 


entitled  "Benefits  td  Farm  Homes  and 
the  Nation  Prom  'ost-war  Construc- 
tion of  the  St.  La\rrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project,"  del  vered  by  Mr.  Pred 
J.  Freestone  at  Wat€  rtown,  N.  Y..  Friday 
evening.  May  5.  1944 ,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Watertovra  Bu^-ling  and  Con- 


struction Trades  Council,  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Grange,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  mayors,  and  civic 
bodies  of  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Freestone  is  a  past  master  of  the 
New  York  State  Grange,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Orange  from  1930  to  1942.  Ho 
Is  now  president  of  the  National  Seaway 
Council,  vice  chairman  of  the  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
president  of  the  National  Orange  Lia- 
bility Co.,  with  headquarters  at  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  visit  Water - 
town  again  and  to  participate  in  this  meet- 
ing. You  of  the  north  country  not  only  poe- 
sess  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources  ol 
the  world,  In  other  respects  also  you  have 
been  fortimate.  For  out  of  this  community 
have  come  many  leaders  In  Industry  and 
commerce.  In  the  public  service,  and  In  the 
professions.  We  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Deloe  M.  Cosgrove.  the  first  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Power  Authority,  delight  to 
visit  his  home  city.  We  revere  In  him  the 
memory  of  one  who  by  his  rugged  strength 
and  keen  vision  helped  greatly  to  advance  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind. 

I  have  a  message  to  present  this  evening 
from  the  master  of  the  National  Grange, 
Albert  8.  Ooss.  In  his  message  Master  Gobs 
states  the  position  of  the  oldest  farm  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States,  with  more  than 
1.000.000  members,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  and  the  Aiken  bill.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  present  this  message  In  the 
presence  of  the  author  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, himself  for  many  years  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange. 

On  April  20.  1944.  Master  Goss  wrote  me 
from  National  Grange  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington: 

"Whether  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  develop- 
ment would  rate  as  a  war  project  or  whether 
its  completion  would  have  to  await  the  ces- 
sation of  hoetillties,  the  Grange  favors  Its 
completion  as  soon  as  practicable  In  the  light 
of  war  condttlons. 

"The  National  Grange  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  with  reference  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  development,  seventy-seventh 
annual  session,  November  10-18,  1943,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich  : 

"  "Whereas  the  National  Grange  has  for 
years  advocated  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  nearly  90  percent  of  which 
Is  already  completed,  and  opening  this  won- 
derful artery  of  commerce  to  carry  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  interior  of  our  country  to  the 
markets  t)f  the  world  at  reduced  costs;  and 

"  "Whereas  the  completion  of  this  project 
would  permit  the  development  of  vast  elec- 
trical energy,  now  going  to  waste  In  the  on- 
ruohing  waters  of  this  mighty  river,  resulting 
In  cheaper  electric  power  to  all  our  people: 
and 

"  "Whereas  there  Is  legislation  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  to  bring  this  project  to  com- 
pletion ae  soon  as  mateilal  and  labor  are 
available:  Therefore  be  it 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  re- 
afBrms  Its  position  favoring  completion  of  this 
project  for  navigation  and  power  purposes.' " 
I  may  state  that  the  substance  of  this  reso- 
lution quoted  in  the  letter  of  Master  Goss  has 
been  Incorporated  in  the  National  Grange's 
platform  for  1944  and  has  been  presented 
in  printed  form  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Seventy -eighth  Congress.'  " 

Tou  will  recall  th&t  extensive  public  hear- 
ings were  held  In  the  last  Congress  on  a  bill 
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to  authorize  the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  after  which  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  approved  the  proposed 
legislation  by  a  2  to  1  nonpartisan  vote.  That 
bill,  offered  in  the  House  by  Chairman  Mans- 
ruxD  of  Texas  and  subsequently  by  the  late 
Representative  Culkin,  of  New  York,  Repre- 
aentative  PrrTENcxK,  of  Minnesota,  and  others, 
was  Identical  in  terms  with  the  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Aikxm.  At 
the  1941  hearings,  the  then  master  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  and  the  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Joined  In  recommending  au- 
thorization of  the  St.  Lawrence  development. 
That  action  was  urged  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Orange  on  broad  national  grounds  as  well  as 
on  behalf  of  more  than  132,000  Grange  mem- 
bers in  farm  homes  In  the  State  of  New 
York. 

At  times  we  forget  that  New  York  Is  one  ol 
the  principal  farm  States  of  the  Union,  rank- 
ing sixth  in  the  value  of  Its  farm  produc- 
tion and  sharing  with  a  few  other  Great 
Lakes  areas  leadership  in  dairy  farming. 
The  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system  thus 
lorms  a  natural  highway  for  the  richest  farm- 
producing  area  In  the  world,  and  Its  Improve- 
ment is  Just  as  vital  to  agrlculttire  In  the 
East  as  In  the  West. 

The  seaway  and  power  development  auth- 
orized by  the  pending  bill  will  be  of  Immense 
advantage  to  producers  and  consumers  In 
every  section  of  our  country.  Any  project 
that  helps  to  create  low-cost  transportation 
and  low-cost  power  will  bring  benefits  that 
are  general  In  character  and  not  confined  to 
any  one  section  or  locality. 

The  same  navigation  works  which  will  be 
erected  under  this  bill  to  give  more  than  a 
dozen  States  on  or  near  the  Great  Lakes 
access  to  the  sea,  will  enable  our  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacific  coastal  areas  to  Increase 
their  Intercoastal  shipping  In  American  bot- 
toms and  Vkiden  their  market  for  products 
which  cannot  now  be  moved  profitably  by 
rail.  The  use  of  St.  Lawrence  power  to  raise 
the  consumption  of  elecUlcity  at  low  rates, 
to  extend  rural  electrification,  and  to  lower 
the  costs  of  production  both  In  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  will  be  reflected  In  bene- 
fits to  communities  fa#  removed  from  the 
site  of  the  project.  As  In  the  case  of  the 
great  projects  on  the  Tennessee,  the  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Columbia  Rivers,  the  advan- 
tage of  low-cost  power  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence will  contribute  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

The  security  of  this  country  rests  today 
upon  our  possession  of  rich  natural  resources 
and  upon  our  ability  to  utilize  these  resources 
m  producing  and  transporting  both  agricul- 
tural and  njanufactured  goods.  The  self- 
preservation  of  this  country  and  its  contin- 
ued existence  as  a  powerful  and  prosperous 
nation  will  depend,  in  the  years  that  follow 
the  present  World  War,  upon  the  uae  we  make 
of  these  resources. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  enlisting  the  man- 
power of  the  Nation  11.000.000  strong  for 
service  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  permit  private  interests  to  obstruct 
the  use  of  resources  which  will  always  be 
valuable  assets,  both  for  defense  and  for  the 
peacetime  needs  of  our  people. 

In  the  pending  bill  Congress  has  \n  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  the  machinery  by  which  the 
State  of  New  York,  after  safeguarding  this 
resotuce  from  private  exploitation,  may  co- 
operate effectively  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  remove  the  last  major  barrier  to 
the  completion  of  the  seaway,  at  the  same 
time  utUizlng  St.  Lawrence  power  exclxisively 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  public.  . 

From  the  earliest  times  thte  great  natural 
waterway  has  played  its  part  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  our  country.  It  was  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lake* 
that  the  tide  of  settlement  moved  west- 
ward Into  the  Interior  of  the  continent.  Chi- 
cago. Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
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Buffalo,  and  other  great  cities  sprang  up  on 
the  Iskes  and.  because  of  access  to  cheap 
water  transportation,  became  centers  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel,  automobiles,  farm 
machinery,  and  other  Industries.  The  first 
grange  In  the  United  States  met  In  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  m  1868.  In  the  following  year  the 
first  State  grange  was  organized  in  Minne- 
sota at  the  headquarters  of  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  system. 

More  than  80  years  ago.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln foretold  the  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  warned  against  the  danger  of  cut- 
ting It  off.  either  by  physical  or  artificial  bar- 
riers, from  any  cf  Its  available  routes  to  the 
sea.  In  his  second  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, Lincoln  said: 

"The  great  Interior  region,  bounded  east 
by  the  Alleghenles.  north  by  the  British  Do- 
minions, west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
south  by  the  line  along  which  the  culture  of 
com  and  cotton  meets  •  •  •  already  has 
above  10.000.000  people,  and  will  have  60.- 
000.000  within  60  years.  If  not  prevented  by 
any  political  folly  or  mistake  •  •  •  A 
glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  territorially 
speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Repub- 
lic. •  •  •  In  the  production  of  pro- 
visions, grains,  grasses,  and  all  which  pro- 
ceeds from  them,  this  great  Interior  region  Is 
naturally  one  of  the  most  Important  In  the 
world.  •  •  •  And  yet  this  region  has  no 
seacoast.  touches  no  ocean  ansrwhere. 

"Outlets,  east,  west,  and  south  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  wellbelng  of  the  people  In- 
habiting, and  to  inhabit,  this  vast  Interior 
region.  Which  of  the  three  may  be  the 
best.  Is  no  proper  question.  All  are  better 
than  either:  and  all  of  right  belong  to  that 
people  and  their  successors  forever." 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  de- 
veloped the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  a  point  where  it  Is  now  possible  by 
removing  the  last  remaining  barriers  to  give 
the  great  interior  region  direct  access  to  the 
sea,  to  the  ports  of  our  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  to  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  pending  bill  simply  modernizes  an 
existing  deep  waterway.  Just  as  the  harbors 
of  our  seacoasts  have  been  progressively 
deepened  over  the  years  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enormous  growth  In  size  of  oceangoing  ves- 
sels. 

Billions  In  public  funds  have  been  expend- 
ed to  create  our  existing  transport  facilities, 
not  to  serve  a  few  narrow  Interests  in  local 
ports  but  for  the  general  welfare.  All  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
jjeople  are  the  proper  beneficiaries  of  any 
sound  program  to  improve  our  system  of 
transport  by  rail,  highway.  Inland  waterway, 
and  harbor  channel.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 
we  hall  the  action  taken  by  ftnator  Aikzn 
to  provide  for  the  modernization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  and  that  we  renew  our  sup- 
port of  the  constructive  measures  he  has  in- 
troduced In  the  United  States  Senate. 


Mexicans  in  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NFW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  in  the  column  by  Mr.  Selden 
Menefee  entitled  "America  at  War,"  an 


article  with  reference  to  Mexicans  in  the 
war.  The  article  by  Mr.  Menefee  is  most 
interesting  and  generally  accurate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

MXXICANS  IH   THE   WA» 

(By  Selden  Menefee) 

One  of  the  weak  spots  In  our  war  effort  Is 
our  failure  to  rally  the  Nation's  second  largest 
racial  minority,  the  Mexican-Americans,  to 
participate  more  actively  on  the  home  front. 

The  Mexicans  are  doln^  their  full  share  of 
the  fighting— 250.000  of  them,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  2.000,000  being  in  the  armed 
services  at  last  reports.  They  have  proved  to 
be  among  the  best  of  our  combat  troops. 

San  Antonio,  with  a  population  not  much 
over  300.000,  one-third  of  them  Mexicans, 
has  furnished  some  61.000  troops.  About 
1,400  San  Antonlans  have  been  listed  as  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing,  nearly  half  of  these  be- 
ing of  Spanish-American  or  Mexican  stock. 

The  first  Army  private  to  get  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  in  this  war  was  a  Mex- 
ican lad  from  Colorado  named  Jose  Martlnes. 
His  outfit  was  storming  a  height  leading  to 
Chlchagof  Harbor  in  the  battle  of  Attu.  The 
Japanese  were  well  entrenched,  and  It  looked 
like  a  suicide  mission. 

The  commanding  officer  pave  the  order  to 
advance.  No  one  moved.  The  order  was  re- 
peated. One  man  stepped  forward— Martlnes. 
He  started  up  the  slope,  and  others  followed, 
cleaning  up  machine-gun  nests  as  they  went. 
Martlnes  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  was 
killed.    But  the  way  was  opened. 

BAD    HOME   MORALE 

The  fighting  war  Is  very  close  to  most  Mex- 
ican-American famUles.  for  nearly  all  of  them 
have  one  or  two  tons  In  the  armed  forces. 
Nevertheless,  here  at  home  a  bad  morale  prob- 
lem has  developed  among  the  Mexicans,  and 
little  is  being  done  to  overcome  it. 

Los  Angeles,  with  Its  250.CO0  Mexicans,  has 
been  called  the  secdfid  largest  Mexican  city  in 
the  world,  being  topped  only  by  Mexico  City. 
Ever  since  the  so-called  zoot-sult  riot  of  last 
year  resentment  has  been  simmering  Just  be- 
low the  surface  In  the  Mexican  community. 
The  Mexicans  of  Los  Angeles  feel  alone, 
tolerated  but  not  accepted  by  the  American 
community.  Many  war  plants  will  not  hire 
them,  aud  UtUe  has  been  done  to  draw  them 
into  community  activities  In  support  of  the 
war.  The  Mexican  Is  proud,  and  this  enforced 
isolation  causes  bitterness. 

The  Slnarqulst  movement  with  Its  to- 
talitarian philosophy,  has  attempted  to  take 
advanuge  of  this  situation.  Its  propaganda 
appeaU  to  the  racial  and  national  pride  of 
the  Mexicans.  Its  failure  to  win  widespread 
support  on  this  side  of  the  border  is  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  know  what  the  Mexican  la 
up  against. 

One  barrier  to  assimilation  of  the  Mexicans 
Is  their  tendency  to  retain  Spanish  as  their 
first  language.  In  the  1940  censtis  7  percent 
of  all  Calif ornians  and  13  percent  of  the  Tex- 
ans  named  Spanish  as  their  mother  tongw. 

In  part  this  Is  because  the  Mexicans  are 
relatively  recent  Inunlgrants,  in  part  because 
they  are  segregated  In  their  own  sectloM  of 
town  m  the  southwest,  where  most  of  them 
live.  In  any  case  it  makes  the  Job  of  reach- 
ing them  with  news  about  the  war  difficult, 
though  doubly  necessai?. 

COVEKNMEKT   ACENCIEB 

Our  Government  agencies  have  failed  to 
meet  this  challenge.  For  a  time  O.  W.  I.  had 
a  Mexican-American  editor  from  Los  Angeles. 
Ignacio  Lopez.  wrltUig  broadcasts  and  newa 
releaees  He  did  an  excellent  Job,  from  \Xx» 
reporu  I  heard  in  Los  Angelca. 
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But  iMcauM  o(  aewti— Innal  ailplnf  knd 
•laahlnf  at  O.  W.  X  •  domvitlc  •pproprUUen. 
that  bM  font  by  th«  board,  ror  tb»  pMt 
•  ■oottM  no  liexiran  hm  tma  on  Um  cuff 
of  O.  W.  I.'*  Foreign  Language  Divlalon. 

Tba  agency  puta  out  three  4 Vi -minute 
radio  moiM  a  week  to  itattom  featuring 
Ipaa^-langiM^  feroadeaata,  but  tbcM  are 
written  In  KngUah  and  translated,  and  tbey 
fall  to  use  Um  Mexican  Idlcm.  Occasional 
praea  lalwaaf  iMuad  to  the  144  Spanlab-lan- 
gvaga  pvblicatlona  In  this  country  are  not 
iBtidl  better. 

TM  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affatra 
baa  opened  Inter-Amerlcan  centers  in  Loe 
Angeles.  Chicago,  and  other  cltlea.  but  thetr 
chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  develop  an  Interest 
aaoni  American  bualnescmen  in  post-war 
trad*  with  Latin  AdMrtea.  They  do  not  reach 
the  llwlean  people. 

One  thtng  that  la  needed  u  to  brine  tbe 
war  cloeer  to  the  Mexicans.  Tbey  do  not 
have  to  be  sold  on  tbe  war  itself,  but  only  on 
their  stake  In  It.  They  need  to  be  enecor- 
to  develop  pride  In  the  racial  and  na- 
kfitmnd.  and  in  tbe  contnbutloos 
they  have  alrsady  bagtm  to  Bsake  in  Aaaerica. 

Tbey  also  badly  need  «ar  tatorawtSoB  of 
the  moat  rudimentary  sort.  In  tbe  abeence 
ot  an  adequate  Spanish-langiisge  radio  and 
preaa  servtee  In  O.  W.  I..  O.  P.  A.  officials  have 
bad  an  tnereaatngly  difBcult  time  ezplalnlog 
to  the  Meilieiis  tbe  Ina  and  outs  of  ratloninK. 
Merlran  women  with  husbands  in  the  Army 
tteqwantly  become  Red  Cross  charity  cases 
they,  or  their  husbands,  do  not  un- 
the  allotment  s)'stem. 
Mexican  wants  to  feel  leas  like  the 
fatfOCten  man  and  more  like  an  American. 
That  la  a  niodset  enough  wish,  and  deservea 
to  be  satisfied. 


Tbe  Late  Moina  Michael,  Foander  of 
Poppy  Day 


Prseldent  Rooeevelt 
ItM:  "I  know  all  about 
wondertul  wcrk." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or    • 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSEU 

or  oaoaoi* 
IN  THB  8XNATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursdai/,  May  It  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday  morning  Miss  Moina  Mi- 
chael, a  distinguished  citizen  of  my 
State,  who  is  known  throughout  the 
world  as  the  originator  of  Poppy  Day, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  raising 
milhons  of  dollars  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  support  of  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War,  passed  to  her  reward.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  in  re- 
gard to  Miss  Nfichael's  life  and  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas. 
as  foUovs: 


74.  FoumBD  PorPT  Dat — 
ov  loKA  That  Rawe  MnxioMa 
voa  Wab  VvnEaajfa  Dixs  n*  Gxorgia  HosFrraL 

Atbsmb.  Ga..  May  10.— Miss  Moina  Michael. 
«3io  orttlnrted  Poppy  Day  In  1018  as  a  mc- 
BMMial  to  tbe  war  dead,  died  in  a  hoapltal 
early  today  after  an  lllnees  of  several 

Bar  age  was  74. 

■•  tbe  Poppy  Lady,  abe  also  origl- 
■ated  tbe  annual  BMmorlal  to  soldiers  and 
•aUoca  who  died  at  sea  In  the  Pint  World 
War.  aaeb  year  making  a  7-foot  anchor  of 
popplee  and  setUng  it  adrift  at  Savanoab,  Oa.. 
untu  19M.  Thereafter  tbe  anchors  were 
lawnehed  toy  naval  authorittsa  at  Annapolis. 


Miss  Mlehaet  In 
'ou.    Tou  started  a 


MrMwya  or  oEont  i* 


Miss  Michael  wae  a 
slty  at  Georgia  faculty  foi 
Georgia  paid  tribute  to 
unveiling  a  marble  statw 
Capitol. 

She  carried  the  Popp  ' 
American  Legion,  whic:  i 
August  1930.  The  Brltls(i 
in  1921. 

Miss  Mlchsel  spent  bei 
mas  in  a  hospital  room 
anchor  which  will  be  lailncbed 
Academy  on  Memorial 

With  bands  that  were 
neuritis  she  finished  the 
popples  3  weelis  s^ 
sa  she  worked,  she  rema4ked 

"Thla  may  be  my  last 


FACVITT 

me|il>er  of  the  Unlver- 

more  than  26  years. 

4er  work  in  1937  by 

of  her  in  the  State 


Day   idea    to  the 

sponsored    it    in 

Legion  adopted  It 

time  since  Christ- 
fftshlonlng  the  poppy 
at  the  Naval 
Dfy. 

^IflT  and  aching  from 
ast  of  the  300  paper 
Sitting  in  a  wheel  chair 
ked: 
joppy  anchor." 


orarauTioN  raon  was  poxm 


MlM  Michael  set 
birth  date  of  the 
poppy  Idea.     Col.  John 
Flanders  Field."  provid^l 
splratlon,  she  said 

Popples  are  now  wor  i 
In  all  States  of  tbe  Unl<in 
and  53  other  foreign 

Profits  from  their  sale 
pire  from  1921  to  1940 
t50.000.000.    MissMlChaU 
tal  profits  throughout 
•125.000,000.  all  used 
of   veterans   or   for   the 
pendents. 

The  idea  brought  no 


Novetnber  9,  1918.  as  the 

Flam  lers  Field  memorial 

McCrae's  poem,  Tn 

much  of  the  in- 


tie 


for 


roaxxx  t.  w.  c 


Alice 


Bom  In  Good  Hope 
John    Marlon    and 
Michael.  Miss  Michael 
College  in  Athens,  Oa., 
veralty. 

She  taught  in  the 
and  had  been  social 
Hall  and  general  secreta^ 
at  Georgia  State 
president  from  1915  to 
Council  of  Deans  of 
reckors  of  Schools  and 
During  the  First  World 
the  T.  W.  C.  A.,  overseas 

MlsB  Michael  received 
Auxiliary's    distin^ish^ 
1930.    the 

the    Georgia    Legtslaturi 
nominated  for  the 
ilon  Award  in  1934. 

She  was   a^nember 
Commission  of  Georgia 
ters  of  the  American 
ters  of  the  Confederac] 
mlttee  on  women's 
York  World's  Fair,  and 
of  the  Spanish-America]  i 
lllary. 

Miss  M'chael  was  thi 
"We  ShaU  Keep  the  Faith 


dlstlngulshe<i  -cltleen 


Britisb  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  OWEN  IREWSTER 


or   MA  MX 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  T  U  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  11  iiegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.Mai9).1944 
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on  Memorial  Day 
.  in  Great  Britain, 
countries. 

In  the  British  Bm- 
were  approximately 
estimated  that  to- 
world  have  been 
the  rehabilitation 
care   of   their   de- 


{  &ln  to  Miss  Michael. 


A.  omciAi, 


(ia 


the  daughter  of 

Sherwood    Wise 

studied  at  Teachers 

and  Columbia  Uul- 


G<oigia  public  schools 

dir«ttor  of  Winnie  Davis 

of  the  Y,  W.  C.  A. 

College.    She  was 

1920  of  the  Georgia 

W<  men  and  Social  Dl- 

Colleges  of  Georgia. 

War  she  served  with 

headquarters. 

he  American  Legion 

-service    medal    in 

citation    of 

m    1931.    and    was 

Woodrow  Wilson  Founda- 


3f  the   Bicentennial 
in  1933.  tbe  Daugh- 
Relrolutlon.  the  Daugh- 
the  advisory  com- 
part dpatlon  in  the  New 
in  honorary  member 
War  Veterans'  Aux- 

autbor  of  a  poem, 


PoUcy 


Mr.   BREWSTER 


ask  unanimous  conae  it  to  have  printed 


Mr.  President.  I 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoid  an  article 
on  British  air  policy  appearing  In  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  together  with  the 
attached  statements,  one  of  which  Is  a 
special  radio  message  from  London  on 
the  air  situation,  and  the  other  of  which 
is  from  Ottawa.  The  entire  article  is  to 
be  Included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

and  attached  statements  were  ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bamsu  Am  Poucr   ik  Lor*  WrrH  Otns — 

BxAvxaBaooK     Announcks     Shxtt     Fbou 

Canada's  WoaLO  Rulx  Plam  to  "Foua  Faxm- 

OOMS  "   lOXA 

London,  May  10.— Great  Britain  reluctantly 
has  abandoned  a  Canada-backed  post-war 
plan  for  central  international  control  of  clvU 
aviation  and  has  turned  toward  tbe  Ameri- 
can-sponsored Idea  of  a  "four  freedoms"  of 
the  air.  Lord  Beaverbrook  announced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  today. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and 
charged  by  Prime  Minister  ChurchlU  to  form 
a  post-war  aviation  program  for  the  Britisb 
Empire,  said  Britain  had  at  first  favored  the 
Canadian  plan,  with  its  system  of  allocated 
quotas,  but  had  turned  to  the  American  plan 
following  United  SUtes  oppoaltion  to  tbe 
Canadian  proposal. 

The  American  plan  to  curtail  competition 
by  fixing  standards  and  rates.  Lord  Beaver- 
book  said,  was  based  more  along  the  lines  of 
the  "four  freedoms"  of  the  air — the  right  to 
fly,  to  land,  to  set  down  passengers,  mall, 
and  cargo,  and  to  pick  them  up  anywhere  In 
the  world. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  said  the  British  delega- 
tion went  into  the  conference  here  recently 
with  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  United  States  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  favoring  what  ia 
known  as  the  Canadian  draft  convention 
which  "laid  down  a  detailed  plan  for  an  inter- 
nation  regulating  authority  of  freqvienciee 
of  air  service  and  national  quotas  for  inter- 
national air  traffic." 

TOO  RIGID  rOK  AMERICANS 

"This  program,"  he  continued,  "was  con- 
sidered by  the  Americans  as  too  rigid  as  a 
basis  for  talks  at  the  proposed  international 
conference." 

This  conference  will  be  held  later  thla 
year,  probably  at  Washington. 

"The  broad  purpose,"  Lord  Beaverbrook  ex- 
plained, "will  be  to  draw  up  an  Interna- 
tional convention  on  air  navigation  to  be 
supplemented  by  an  International  transport 
organization  which  would  evolve  standards, 
seek  to  eliminate  uneconomic  competition, 
work  cut  for  each  nation  a  network  of  par- 
ticipation In  wcrld  transport,  and  maintain 
a  broad  equilibrium  between  air  transport 
capacity  and  transport  offerings. 

"On  these  general  principles,  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  in  agreement. 
The  powers  of  enforcement  wUl  be  open  to 
further  discussion." 

Noting  that  President  Rooeevelt  had  pro- 
posed for  the  future  the  right  of  innocent 
pasEage  for  all  nations  and  tlie  right  to  land 
anywhere.  Lord  Beaverbrook  said  he  was  au- 
thorized by  Mr.  Churchill  to  say: 

"We  are  Joined  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  subscribing  to  these  prin- 
ciples." 

Amid  cheers.  Lord  Beaverbrook  declared 
that  tbe  United  States  was  prepared  to  make 
long-range  aircraft  available  to  Great  Brit- 
ain on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  for  civil 
aviation  during  the  post-war  period  of  ad- 
justment of  Britisb  plane  production. 
NKW  TTPca  or  CRArr  drsicncd 

He  said  be  was  able  to  give  such  assur- 
ance on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Berle.  But 
Britain,  he  emphasized,  was  not  content  to 
rest  alone  on  the  United  State*  supply  and 
everything  possible  wou'd  be  done  to  provide 
Britain  with  her  own  passenger  and  com- 
mercial plane*. 
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*yr»  must  admit,"  he  said,  "that  the 
United  State*  has  a  long  lead  over  us  in  air 
transport,  but  we  have  a  number  of  excel- 
lent dcalgna  for  new  types." 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  United 
States  agreed  to  construct  bombers  whUe 
Great  Britain  comcentrated  on  fighters  was 
"an  admirable  division  of  responsibility  for 
war  purposes,"  Lord  Beaverbrook  added,  but 
It  "plainly  conferred  on  the  United  States 
advantages  in  post-war  manufacture  for  the 
civil  aviation  market." 

OuUlde  Parliament  Lord  Knollys.  chair- 
man of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpora- 
tion, told  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Empire  So- 
ciety that  the  United  Statea  Air  Transport 
Command  had  been  flying  planes  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia  by  way  of  Honolulu  in 
"well  under  48  hours." 

•^HOSlN-lNSTRUMENT"   StATTTS 

London,  May  10. — In  answer  to  a  question 
In  the  House  of  Lords  today  as  to  the  status 
of  the  chosen-instrument  policy  by  which 
the  British  Government  now  controls  and 
operates  air  lines,  Lord  Beaverbrook  replied: 

"It  Is  Just  as  it  was.  It  is  fixed  by  statute 
and  until  Parliament  decide*  to  repeal  the 
statute  then  the  chosen  instrument  is  Just 
as  It  used  to  be." 

Discussing  British  types  of  big  commer- 
cial planes.  Lord  Beaverbrook  said  that  the 
Shetland  flying  boat,  first  mentioned  last 
month  In  an  Atistralian  areonautical  maga- 
Blne  but  the  details  of  which  were  withheld 
here,  will  soon  be  ready  for  its  first  flight. 

Built  by  Short  Bros,  and  Saunder-Roe, 
the  Shetland  is  a  100-ton  craft  powered  by 
four  Centurus  engines.  It  can  carry  50  to 
100  passengers,  depending  upon  length  of 
hop  and  it  has  a  range  of  3,000  miles  and 
a  cruising  speed  of  about  275  miles  an  hour. 

Canada  to  Attino  Parlxt 
Ottawa,  May  10. — Canada  probably  will 
participate  in  a  further  post-war  civil  avia- 
tion conference  along  with  the  United  King- 
dom, the  United  States,  and  perhaps  other 
countries,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  a  Cana- 
dian plan  for  fixed  control,  national  quotas, 
and  a  central  international  enforcement  au- 
thority, it  was  learned  today. 

Munitions  Minister  C.  D.  Howe.  Canadian 
r  representative  at  recent  conferences  on  post- 
war civil  aviation,  said  he  had  no  immediate 
comment   to   make   on   Lord   Beaverbrook '» 
statement. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Materials 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  discusses  the  very 
vital  matter  of  disposal  of  surplus  mate- 
rials by  the  Government: 

Fort  Watne,  Ind.,  JIfoy  8.  1944. 

Congressman  George  W.  Gilux, 

WasMngton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Gilue:  The  time  has  come  when 
we  must  give  serious  thought  to  the  matter 
of  surplus  material  accumulated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  their  various  depots.  A-i  you 
know,  thi*  U  a  mobile  war  and  ovur  industry 
is  viully  affected.  It  has  been  reported  from 
reliable  source*  that  the  Government  is  now 
gradually  disposing  of  these  surplus  stocks. 
For   the   Interest   and  the  preservation   of 


our  bu*lne**,  and  for  the  security  of  employ- 
ment and  our  economic  system  In  the  poet- 
war  era,  it  Is  imperative  that  we  act  now- 
together— so  that  proper  legislation  is  passed 
for  the  protection  of  our  established  chan- 
nels of  trade  so  that  no  price  wrecking  spec- 
ulator*, who  are  now  maneuvering  to  get 
control  of  this  material,  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  wreck  our  market. 

If  we  permit  this  surplus  material  to  be 
dumped  on  the  open  market  it  will  definitely 
affect  our  economic  system  and  send  price* 
downward  to  the  point  that  it  would  be  Im- 
poesible  for  any  manufacturer  to  continue 
the  sale  of  his  merchandise  on  a  reasonable 
profitable  basis  and  this  would  prohibit  the 
function  of  the  automotive  distributors  until 
such  time  that  the  market  has  absorbed  all 
this  surplus  material. 

There  are  two  thoughts  on  this  matter: 
How  shall  we  act  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  surplus  material  now  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  what  shall 
be  done  with  the  material  after  the  day  of 
victory. 

We  have  given  considerable  thought  to  this 
matter  and  oiu'  suggestions  for  action  at 
present  to  Congress  is — 

1.  The  surplus  automotive  material  which 
Is  accumulated  at  the  various  depots  should 
first  be  used  in  he  various  governmenal  agen- 
cies, such  as  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps,  etc. 

2.  After  the  various  agencies  have  taken 
all  the  material  they  require,  the  surplus 
should  then  be  offered  to  contractors  working 
on  Government  contracts  who  may  be  in  a 
position  to  use  this  material  and  would  be 
in  the  market  for  such  a  product.  We  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  by  offering  this 
material  to  these  contractors  we  would  be 
saving  the  raw  material  necessary  to  produce 
these  same  products. 

3.  Then,  the  manufacturer  of  the  product 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
back  bis  material  for  distribution  through  his 
regular  wholesale  channels  of  trade. 

4.  Last,  that  this  material  be  offered  to 
wholesale  distributors  at  established  market 
prices. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  material  In  the 
post-war  era  is  a  gigantic  problem.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  certain  quantity  of  this  material 
^n  be  disposed  of  to  the  various  countries 
overseas,  for  they  will  have  a  need  of  equip- 
ment to  furnish  their  standing  armies.  We. 
likewise,  will  also  require  a  certain  portion 
for  our  armed  forces.  The  remaining  portion 
of  marketable  products  should  be  offered  for 
sale  through  regular  established  channels  of 
trade  until  such  time  as  the  reconversion  of 
Industry  commences. 
Yours  truly, 

WnxiAM  C.  KoRTZ,  Secretary. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11,  1944 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway: 


THX  ST. 


HUCI 


LAWRENCE    SSAWAT — THAT 
BEHEMOTH  I 

The  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  ha* 
long  oppo*ed  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
It  baa  pereUtently,  each  time  the  need  arose, 
presented  It*  conclusion*  to  oongreeelonal 
committee*,  to  bu*lne*em*n,  and  to  the  pub- 


lie,  and  It  wUl  oontlnue  to  do  to  until  this 

ugly  behemoth  of  Federal  politic*  u  kUled  for 
all  time. 

Periodically,  for  half  a  century,  the  St. 
Lawrence  eeaway  project  ha*  been  revived. 
The  iaaue  met  defeat  in  Congress  twice  in  the 
last  decade  and  the  arguments  In  its  favor  are 
less  convincing  now  than  on  those  occasions. 
The  fact  that  this  Nation  at  the  moment  la 
devoting  all  of  it*  energies  and  attention  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  toughest  war  the  world 
has  ever  seen  does  not  prevent  the  poUticlana 
again  from  leading  out  their  sacred  cow.  By  • 
the  widest  possible  stretch  of  the  imagination 
it  again  appears  as  a  project  "in  the  interests 
of  national  defense"  In  the  bill  (S.  1388)  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Ceorce  D.  AntxN,  of 
Vermont. 

The  Vermont  Legislature,  within  recent 
weeks,  completely  repudiated  Senator  Aiken's 
proposal  In  a  resolution  passed  with  the 
thumping  vote  of  123  to  69.  It  Is  perfectly 
clear  that  Senator  Aiken's  bill  which,  for 
some  reason,  again  endangers  States'  rights, 
is  not  wanted  even  In  his  own  State. 

In  view  of  the  military  necessities  In  the 
utilization  of  time,  of  men.  of  materials,  and 
of  money,  it  first  of  all  seems  Impossible  to- 
day to  Justify  the  Aiken  bill  proposed,  as  it 
says,  "in  the  interests  of  national  defense  and 
for  other  purposes."  The  Aiken  bill  states 
that  "the  work  allocated  for  construction  by 
the  United  SUtes  under  said  agreement  (with 
Canada)  and  be  undertaken  Immediately 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
ners  •  •  ""It  would  seem,  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  are.  or  should  be.  quite  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  pro«'CUtion  of  the  war  with- 
out being  charged  wth  the  responslbUity  of 
directing  the  United  States  in  a  billion-dollar 
project. 

Two  years  ago  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  insisted  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  be  costly  in  money,  men.  trans- 
port, and  materials.  Most  of  all,  that  it 
would  be  a  prodigious  and  profligate  mis- 
direction of  important  critical  material* 
when  they  are  badly  needed  elsewhere  now. 
This  situation,  true  as  it  was  2  years  ago,  i* 
Infinitely  more  true  today. 

At  a  time  when  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  the  Selective  Service  organiza- 
tion are  desperately  scraping  the  manpower 
barrel  of  the  country  and  urging  the  em- 
ployment of  more  thousands  of  women  in 
industry  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
war  materials,  it  seems  more  than  ever  the 
height  of  folly  to  think  of  constructing  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  at  thla  time 
would  divert  tens  of  thousands  of  men  from 
the  war  effort  to  a  construction  project  of 
doubtful  or  no  value. 

The  issue  of  national  defense  is  an  over- 
worked argument.  Just  what  beneficial 
effect  the  seaway  would  have  had.  either  in 
the  last  war  or  this  one,  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure. There  was  not  enough  ocean  shipping 
available  in  either  war  to  waste  It  in  the 
long  transit  through  tbe  St.  Lawrence  Into 
the  Lakes.  Quick  turn-arounds  and  efficient 
concentration  of  ocean  shipping  were  impera- 
tive and  the  long  Journey  into  the  Lakes 
would  have  been  a  profligate  waste. 

Experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  con- 
centrating ocean  shipping  at  our  salt-water 
ports  and  funnellng  the  necessary  war  ma- 
terials into  those  channels  by  the  expeditious 
use  of  our  flexible  Inland  transportation 
agencies. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  either  In  war  or 
peace,  is  bound  to  prove  uneconomic  and 
unsound. 

POST-WAR 

A  recent  statement  credited  to  Secretary 
of  SUte  Cordell  Hull  that  the  Aiken  bill 
Bhould  be  enacted  now  authorizing  this 
undertaking  in  tbe  post-war  period  is  a  plaia 
Indication  that  the  proponenU  have 
doned  their  main  argument  that  lb» 
and  power  development  le  a  war 
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jit  tof  ■MVtUry  Hull  f or*« 

^  ,  M  •  mUocmI  poUcy  ol  nuikt- 

work  pre)MU  far  tb«  d«y>  •tin  the  wart 
U  thl«  tb«  tMflnnlnff  of  •  program  olpft- 
UriMtMtic  Mtioaal  •ptodiag  on  tlM  MMunp- 
tloa  that  •  tftpTMMoB  to  UwriiiMi  •ft«r  th« 
w*r7  If  thi*  to  b*  »  comiBWcw  poller,  U 
mar  wall  trad  to  national  banftniptqr. 

Oto  It  ka  tkat  tha  prwent  ur«ancy  to  an- 
aat  ttola  Ml  M  a  poat-war  maiuura  Uaa 
partly  In  tba  mutMt  attitude  of  our  northern 
aolfbUir  and  that  to  poatpon*  action  until 
aftar  tha  war  wuuld  rerlTe  oppoaltlon  from 
that  qoartcr? 

aiAWAT 

Tha  ahlp  canal,  according  to  proponent* 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  will  make  poaal- 
ble  commerce  between  oceangoing  ships  and 
tha  Great  Lakes.  Kngineers  say  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  will  be  open  for  naviga- 
tion aa  little  aa  56  percent  of  the  year.  Tbia 
Is  baaed  upon  luivlgatlon  experience  In  exist- 
ing channels  over  a  period  of  20  years. 

Shipping  Interests  have  oppoaed  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  on  the  grounds  that  It 
praaants  aerlotis  navigation  problems  and 
Is  seonoaalcally  unsound  in  principle.  Ocean- 
sblpa  would,  of  course,  require  special 
for  the  channels  and  navigation  for 
ttMsa  uaed  to  the  wide-open  spaces  of  the 
open  sea  would  be  slow,  hazardous,  and  diffi- 
cult. Most  ocean  freighters  could  not  oper- 
ate under  full  draft.  They  would  find  It 
to  operate  light  and  not  at  full 
ley,  or  not  operate  at  all.  Operation 
through  the  channel  wotUd  be  slow,  even 
when  navigable,  and  the  highly-organized 
tnAe  In  Great  Lakes  grain,  ore,  and  coal 
wcmld  be  seriously  disrupted,  affecting  the 
business  of  Great  Lakes  porU  and  puUlng 
out  of  work  large  numbers  of  workers. 

Oceangoing  vessels  are  not  adaptable  to 
aMdant  opiratli*"  in  canals  or  relatively 
laatiletad  aavliatlon  areas  such  as  would  be 
provided  In  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  hull  space  of  Great  Lakes 
fMI(bters  are  devoted  to  cargo  while  It  is 
taaarally  true  that  In  oceangoing  vessels 
only  38  V^  percent  msy  t>e  devoted  to  cargo. 
experience  has  proved  that  navigation  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  through  relatively  nar- 
row channels,  ss  well  as  the  particular  cargo 
rsquli«ments  In  the  Great  Lakes  carrying 
trade,  makas  tha  operation  of  the  ocean 
freighter  seonomlnally  unsound  and  rela- 
tively impractical  In  this  trade. 

OOIOSTIC   COMMXXC* 

It  the  United  States  desires  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  foreign  vessel-owning  Interests  so 
that  they  may  send  their  ships  to  our  Inland 
ports  and  seize  the  export-Import  carrying 
tfade.  that  Is  folly  of  one  kind,  but  there  are 
also  many  obvious  reasons  why  coastal  trade 
In  American  tMttoms  through  the  St.  Law- 
ranos  aaaway  would  prove  to  be  folly  of  an- 
otbar  kind  and  also  prove  to  be  economically 
tinaound. 

Thanks  to  its  proxitnlty  to  the  Lakes  and  to 
the  people  of  New  York  State,  who  financed 
tha  State  barge  canal,  the  upper  lake  area  al- 
ready has  a  cheap  transportation  outlet  to 
tba  North  AUantic  that  is  not  available  to 
other  American  communllaa  laas  fortunately 
altuated.  This  is  true  also  of  the  all-water 
route  tram  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Tia  tha  Mlaalaslppi  River  system. 

Tb»  tftstanea  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route 
from  Ouluth  to  Hew  Tork  or  New  Orleans  Is 
more  than  double  that  via  existing  watsr 
routca.  Construction  and  operating  coats  of 
tha'ocaan-typa  vaaaais  that  would  have  to  use 
ttM  8t.  Lawroiea  greatly  exosed  that  of  lake 
vaasals  and  canal  and  rlvar  barges.  Whereas, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  TYansportation 
Act  of  IMO.  prospectlTS  oparatora  in  the  lake- 
aOMtal  trade  wooM  have  been  able  to  choom 
<mliiblB  traflle  at  whatever  rates  would  ha 
attractive,  that  act  places  such  operators  un- 
der the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Interstate 

If  they  could  get 
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tha  naeasmry  permits 
veiilenea  and  naeaaslty 
competition,  thay  wouk 
oaaa  et  common  earrlars, 
•ad  maintain  a  Mnrloa 
para.   Thara  la  a  vaat 
oanrtafa  of  aalactad 
all  common  carrier 
tha  CkMnmlsslon. 

The  rataa  of  contract 
subject  to  I.  C.  C 
mlaalon  haa  tba  power 
fix  minimum  ratm  at 

All    clrcumataneaa 
tramaly  doubtful  that 
floenced  to  Invest  In 

(See    accompanying 
tablea.) 

rovrta 


cert  Idea  t«B  of  con- 

In  face  of  existing 

be  required.  In  the 

to  til*  tarlfTs  of  rate* 

ivaUabIa  to  all  ship- 

d:  Iterenea  between  tha 

eonupodltlas  and  an  over- 

at  rates  fixed  by 


tarrlar*  would  also  be 

,  and  the  Com- 

upon  complaint,  to 

types  of  carriers. 

e|nsidered,    It    is    ex- 

eapltal  could  be  In- 

enterprisee. 

( omparative    distance 


aupal  rialon. 
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pr  >sent 


Two   years    ago   the 
Commerce  said.  "There 
of  power  in  New  Ti.rk 
that  all  present  and 
ments  for  power  had 
there  was  then  a  sttrpkia 
paclty  in  New  York  St^te 
was  true  2  years  ago 
day.    We  are  now  in 
there  is  still  no  evidenc 

The  maximum  demaiyi 
In  New  Tork  State  on 
tween  5  and  6  p.  m., 
and  there   is  an   installed 
State  of  5,346.200  kllow  t 
additional  excess  capaxfty 
watts.     There  is  no 
tiona'  electrical  power. 

Existing  and  future  pf)wer 
supplied  at  Massena 
tho  State  by  uUlizlng 
lines.    The 

only  50  miles  north  od 
possible  source.     It 
tlonal  power  required 
power  In  from  1 V2  to  2 
determined  by  the  tim< 
and  Install   the  additional 
chinery.    The  necessarj 
with  Canada  to  utilize 
readily  negotiated. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project 
cated,  it  seems,  by  a 
group  of  public-power 
intent,  even  in  the  face 
stituting  political  for 
throughout  the  electric|-utillty 


Buffalo   Chamber   of 
las  been  no  shortage 
It  pointed  out 
templated  require- 
provided  and  that 
of  generating  ca- 
That  statement 
It  Is  still  true  to- 
war  production  and 
of  a  power  shortage, 
for  electrical  power 
I^ecember  14,  1943.  be- 
4.198.600  kUowatts; 
capacity   In  the 
tts,  which  leaves  an 
of  1,157.600  kilo- 
need  for  addl- 
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Beauhamoia  Power 


can 
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foi  elgn 


The  promotion  of 
Into  Issue  the  competltfve 
eign    and    American 
either  have  to  surrenjler 
merce  of  the  Lakes  tc 
grant  operating  and 
subsidies  to  Amertcan 
them  to  compete  effect 
operating  Mui  oonstrut;tion 
competitors.     There  is 
of  keeping  this  traffic 

If  we  decide  not  tc 
merce  to  foreign  shlpp^g 
subsidies  to  American 
sidered  as  a  part  of 
will  not  be  a  small  Iteo  i 

Consideration  must 
discrimination  that  wduld 
shipping  were  suppor  ed 
and    the   transportatic  a 
trucks,  and  water  carrl  irs 
tlclpate  in  this  traflk 
monetary  support 

The  diversion  of  ez|^rt 
from  the  Atlantic  and 
rupt  the  ocean  freigl^ 
seriously  affect  the 
eratlon  of  oversea*  shipping 
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Perhaps  the  most 
AUen  blU  1*  lU  attaci 
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surpluses  can  be 
elsewhere  within 
existing  transmission 
Co.  in  Canada, 
Massena.  is  another 
furnish  any  addl- 
to  1,400,000  horse- 
ears,  the  period  being 
necessary  to  procure 
generating  ma- 
treaty  arrangements 
this  facility  could  be 

la  being  advo- 

(mall,  well-organized 

proponents  who  are 

of  the  war,  upon  sub- 

lusiness  management 

Industry. 


commerce  brings 
factor  between  for- 
htpplng.     We    would 
the  foreign  com- 
foreign  operators  or 
cc^istruction  differential 
operators  to  enable 
vely  against  the  lower 
costs  of  foreign 
no  other  practical  way 
In  American  bottoms, 
surrender  this  com- 
the  extent  of  these 
<  perators  must  be  con- 
seaway  cost,  and  It 


tie 


also  be  given  to  the 
be  created  if  such 
by  Federal   funds 
agencies,  railroads, 
that  presently  par- 
were  denied  relative 


and  Import  traffic 

Gulf  ports  would  dis- 

-rate  structures  and 

financial  op- 

at  those  ports. 
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SIGHTS 

element  in  the 
on  States'  rlghta.    It 


sh  JckinK 


rapraaanta  notbinn  more  nor  lata  than  iagta- 
latlon  compeuiag  a  dear  abdication  by  tha 
sovereign  StaU  of  Hew  York  to  the  Federal 
Government  of  Its  Inallenabla  rlghU  In  and 
to  tha  natural  raaouroas  of  Haw  York  BUta, 
comprised  In  the  SUte*  ownership  of  bad, 
water,  power,  and  power  sites  upon,  adja- 
cant  to,  or  within  tha  watershed  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River. 

While  New  York  Sute  would  be  victimized 
by  tha  Aiken  blU.  It  al*o  acts  a  pracadant 
whereby  other  States  may  be  victimized  by 
encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government. 
It  la  that  foot  In  the  door  which  Federal 
bureaucrats  have  long  been  seeking  and  other 
States  have  felt  In  a  Federal  control  of  State 
resources  under  the  guise  of  flood  control. 

While  the  Aiken  bill  would  provide  for  the 
trarisfer  to  the  power  authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York  the  "power  facilities  constructed 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  and  the  right 
to  use  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  water*." 
the  bill  ties  a  string  to  this  provision.  It 
states  specifically:  "In  addition,  the  arrange- 
ntent  shall  Include  provisions  protecting  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  assuring 
a  widespread,  equitable  disposition  of  the 
power  to  public  agencies  In  other  States,  In- 
cluding counties,  municipalities,  public 
power  districts,  and  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives within  economic  transmission  distances 
•  •  •."  This  provision  would  give  tne 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  dictate  to 
New  York  State  how  It  shall  dispose  of  the 
power.  It  is  a  socialistic  provision  which 
would  bar  the  distribution  of  the  power  by  a 
private  agency  even  if  that  proved,  by  virtue 
of  ownership  of  transmlaslon  Uims  and  other 
facilities  already  in  existence,  to  be  the  most 
economical  method. 

The  Aiken  bill  Is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  Inlqultoiu  attacks  on  States'  rights  to 
appear  In  many  years. 

COSTS 

Total  cost  figures  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  this  project,  including  inter- 
est during  the  time  of  construction  and  the 
amortization  cost  over  a  period  of  50  years, 
will  reach  the  sUggering  figure  of  $1,130,121,- 
924.  of  which  the  share  of  the  United  States 
will  be  $585,949,383.  These  figures  are  based 
on  official  estimates  issued  in  May  1940,  and 
costs  will  be  higher  at  the  present  time. 

Construction  index  costs  since  the  last 
estimates  were  made  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project  indicate  a  rise  of  18.39  per- 
cent. The  figures  given  herewith,  the  latest 
available,  were  prepared  during  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1940.  Taking  the  year  1926  as  a 
base  Index  of  100,  the  construction  Index 
had  risen  to  119.80  as  of  December  1940  when 
the  estimates  were  made,  but  the  rise  since 
that  time  to  February  1944,  according  to  the 
Engineering  News  record,  had  risen  to  an  In- 
dex of  141.83,  which  is  22.03  points  higher 
than  the  Index  for  1940,  an  increase  of  18.39 
percent. 

(See  accompanying  cost  estimates  Issued 
In  a  report  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning 
Board.) 

The  following  table  Is  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins,  of  the 
United  States  Army  engineers,  and  covers  the 
foreseeable  portion  of  what  the  cost  Is  likely 
to  be  to  the  United  States. 

What  the  cost  estimates  0/  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  reveal 


Great  Lakes  system : 

New  locks  at  Sault  St. 
Marie  with  approved 
channels 

Connecting  channels, 
Detroit  and  St.  Clair 
Rivers 

Compensating  works. 
Niagara  and  St.  Clair 
Rivers  _.„_.,.^._. . 


Present  estimate 


$8,000,000 


66.029,000 


Omitted 
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8t.  Lawrence  River:  Present  estimate 

Thousand  Islands  sec- 
tion   $516,000 

Interna  tlonal  Rapid* 
section: 

A.  Work*  solely  for 

navigation  ...  40. 857. 000 

B.  Works  primarily 

for  power 78,550,000 

O-  Work*  common 
to  navigation 
and    power... 100, 310. 000 

Total 303^  162. 000 

Deduct  amount  already  ex- 
pended    17.  105.  485 

2857056,516 
Add  12' '2   percent  for  con- 
tingencies  (Included  above) 

Total      Initial      cost 

without  harbors 285,  056,  515 

Add— 

Harbors  improvement: 
13   harbors,  at  av- 
erage     $7,500,000 

per   harbor 97,500.060 

12  Va      percent     for 
contingencies 12. 187.  500 

89477447016 

Add— 

Interest  during  con- 
struction, at  3  per- 
cent on  basis  4  years.  23.  684, 641 


Total  Initial  cost, 
Including  harbor, 
and  Interest  dur- 
ing  construction 

at  3  percent 

Deduct  amount  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  New  York  State 
Power  Authority 


Add— 

Interest  at  8  percent, 
based  on  amortiza- 
tion of  cost  In  50 
equal  annual  install- 
ments   . . 


To  which  should  be 
added  amount  already 
expended 


Total  cost,  both  countries: 

United    States _. 

Dominion  of  Canada — 


418,  428.  656 

93.375,000 
325,053,656 


243, 790,  242 
568.  843,  898 

17,  105,  485 
585, 949, 383 


585,  949,  383 
544, 172.  541 


Grand  Joint  total 1, 130, 121.924 

A  STtJDT  IN  DISTANCES 

As  illustrative  of  the  competitive  conditions 
that  would  confront  prospective  operators 
of  vessels  between  lake  ports  and  our  coastal 
poru  with  the  following  comparisons  of  dis- 
tances are  significant: 

Statute 
Buffalo  to  New  York :  miles 

Via  St.  Lawrence 2.070 

Via  New  York  State  Barge  Canal—       604 

Difference 1.  566 

Detroit  to  New  York: 

Via  St.  Lawrence. 2.292 

Via  Lake  and  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal 765 

Difference — 1.627 

Chicago  to  New  York: 

Via  St.  Lawrence 2.924 

Via  Lake  and  New  York  State  Barge 

Canal 1.397 

Dfference 1.527 

1    ■     ; 


Statute 
Duluth  to  New  Tork:  miles 

Via  St.  Lawrence 8,017 

Via  Lake  and  Mew  York  State  Barga 
Canal  ...••••.■»»»...>•..•..•••  1, 400 

Difference...................  1,837 

Chicago  to  New  Orleans: 

Via  St.  Lawrence 4,748 

Via  Mlaalsslppi  River  system 1.634 

Difference .— — -— 8, 231 

Duluth  to  New  Orleans: 

Via  St.  Lawrence __. 4,888 

Via    Lake    and    Mississippi    River 

system -  2,333 

Difference— 2,606 

Chicago  to  San  Diego,  Calif.: 

Via    St.    Lawrence    and    Panama 

Canal 8.  214 

Via  rail _ —  2,  347 

Difference 6,867 

Chicago  to  San  Francisco: 

Via    St.    Lawrence    and    Panama 

Canal - 8,  674 

Via    rail 2.279 

Difference —  6, 396 

Chicago  to  Seattle: 

Via    St.    Lawrence    and    Pani^ma 

Ctfnal 9,  560 

Via  rail - 2,  224 

Difference 7.336 

Duluth  to  San  Francisco: 

Via    St.    Lawrence    and    Panama 

Canal - 8.767 

Via  rail 2. 243 

Difference ,.; 6.524 

Duluth  to  Seattle: 

Via    St.    Lawrence    and    Panama 

Canal 9,  653 

Via  rail 1, 808 

Difference 7, 845 

Obviously  the  vast  amount  of  circuity  be- 
tween lake  ports  and  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port* 
via  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  existing  water 
routes  would  preclude  any  probability  of  the 
Inauguration  of  service  via  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  such  points. 

This  Is  true  also  In  the  comparison  of  water 
and  rail  distances  between  lake  pxirts  and 
Pacific  coast  ports.  One  of  the  most  liberal 
figures  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ever  vised  In  composing  the  competitive  rates 
as  between  rail  and  water  carriers  was  to 
equate  the  water  distance  on  a  basis  of  3.6 
miles  to  1  rail  mile.  On  that  basis  the  water 
rates  between  lake  ports  and  Pacific  ports 
would  be  higher  than  the  rail  rates. 


Adaurtl  King  Clears  Confress  in  Guam 
Dispute 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11, 1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  newspaper  article  written  by  Phillip 


Warden   of   the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  under  date  of  May  7, 1944: 

AOMxaAt    CLSAas    eoTK     notrsia    n*    ooam 
oiaptm — Kwo  cxPLAiM*  axMAax*  om  roan- 

nCATION 

(By  Philip  Warden) 

Wasmimoton.  D,  C.  May  7.— Demand*  that 
Admiral  King,  commander  in  chief  of  tha 
United  States  Fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, explain*  the  "faUe"  and  "unjuatl- 
fled"  charge*  in  his  official  rq;Mrt  on 'tha 
Navy  at  war  that  Congress  wa*  raqxmalbla 
for  our  failure  to  fortify  Guam  today 
brought  an  almost  complete  retraction  of 
these  allegations. 

In  a  letter  to  Acting  Secretary  of  Navy 
Forrestal  disclosed  today.  Admiral  King  com- 
pletely absolved  the  Senate  and  almost 
cleared  the  House  of  accusations  that  have 
been  employed  in  primary  campaigns  against 
Senators  Tydings,  Democrat,  Maryland;  Hol- 
MAN.  Republican  of  Oregon;  and  Ntx,  Re- 
publican of  North  Dakota. 

Admiral  King's  letter  to  Forrestal  revealed 
that  the  question  of  fortifying  Guam  had 
not  come  up  In  the  Senate  at  all  and  had 
been  requested  only  orally  In  the  House  dur- 
ing committee  hearings.  No  formal  request 
for  an  appropriation  to  fortify  Guam  had 
been  made  to  either  House  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment or  the  President. 

The  letter  in  effect  placed  the  blame  for 
Guam  going  unfortified  on  President  Roose- 
velt. 

WBCALLS   HEPBT7BN    REPOKT 

It  said  the  "essential  desirability"  for 
fortifying  Guam  was  conununicated  to  Con- 
gress in  the  report  of  the  Hepburn  Board  of 
1939  and  orally  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations In  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
ings on  a  House  resolution  to  increase  naval 
aviation  facilities  on  Guam.  It  aald  these 
recommendations  were  never  Incorporated  in 
the  bill. 

It  was  recalled  that  the  report  of  the  Hep- 
burn Board,  based  on  a  survey  of  bases  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  was  given  President 
Roosevelt  and  he  in  turn  transmitted  it  with 
certain  recommendations  to  Congress.  While 
Admiral  Arthur  J.  Hepburn,  the  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Fleet,  reconunended  fortifica- 
tions costing  $180,000,000  be  built,  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Navy  made  a  direct  re- 
quest to  Congress  for  such  an  appropriation. 

BILL  OMTTS  GUAM 

Admiral  King  skirted  these  fact*,  however, 
in  his  letter  absolving  Congress. 

In  his  letter  to  Forrestal,  Admiral  King 
wrote : 

"The  essential  desirability  of  fortifying 
Guam  was  communicated  to  Congress  in  the 
report  of  the  Hepburn  Board  in  1939  and 
orally  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
the  course  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
House  Resolution  2880  (67th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.), 
but  these  proposals  were  never  embodied  in 
formal  draft  legislation. 

"Though  the  question  of  fortification 
entered  Into  the  debate  on  said  bill,  it  wa* 
not  included  in  the  bill  as  voted  upon.  The 
proposals  relating  to  Guam  that  received  ad- 
verse votes  in  Congress  were  (a)  provision  In 
House  Resolution  2880  (changes  to  H.  R. 
4278)  Introduced  February  1939,  to  establish, 
develop,  or  Increase  naval-avlatlon  facilities 
at  Guam;  (b)  a  provision  In  the  1940  ap- 
propriation bill  for  Improvement  of  harbor 
channels  at  Guam." 

SENATOE  WALSH  PSOTESTS 

Senator  Walsh  (Democrat.  Massachusetts), 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, was  one  of  the  first  to  demand  that 
Admiral  King  expunge  Irom  his  report  the 
charge  that  "after  considerable  debate"  Con- 
gress rejected  a  proposal  to  proceed  with  tha 
fortification  of  Guam.  Senator  Walsh  said 
the  admiral's  statement  was  "tmjustlfied" 
becau.'-e  the  facts  were  that  Congraas  had 
never  been  asked  to  fortify  Guam. 
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8«D*tor  Wmn-n  (Democrat.  MonUn») 
Joined  Suuktor  Walsh  in  Mklng  King  to  sup- 
ply th«  offlclsJ  InXormation  upon  which  h« 
his   "talse"  •ccusatioa  against  Con- 


AJaumtratioD  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or   ILLINOIS 

ni  THB  HOUSI  OP  REPBESINTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
a  year  now  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  Price  Control  Act.  which  is  be- 
ing administered  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling prices,  have  been  so  rigid  aod 
applied  so  unwisely  in  some  instances  -as 
to  Increase  the  pressure  and  power  of 
Inflation  rather  than  to  decrease  it. 

In  many  instances  this  organization 
has  helped  to  keep  prices  from  advancing 
too  rapidly  and  its  effects  have  been  ben- 
eflclaL  It  Is  regrettable  that  in  many 
other  Instances  it  has  operated  to  in- 
crease the  threat  of  inflation.  Inflation 
U  increased  when  the  goods  people  want 
to  buy  are  held  off  the  market  because 
they  cannot  be  manufactured.  deUvered 
to  the  retailer,  and  sold  at  a  profit  by 
either  of  them. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  tn 
many  Instances  has  compelled  manufac- 
turers of  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life 
to  attempt  to  continue  to  produce  goods 
at  the  price  level  of.  manufacturing  of 
1942.  when  the  price  was  frozen,  and  have 
refused  to  take  into  consideration  that 
the  price  of  producing  such  goods  has 
been  Increased  by  allowing  wages  to  rise 
and  because  more  efScient  labor  has  been 
taken  into  the  Army  or  has  been  lured 
into  the  high-salaried  war-production 
plants  which  has  cut  down  the  produc- 
tion of  such  manufacturers  by  reason  of 
loilng  the  younger  men  and  men  who 
were  dcllled  In  bringing  forth  a  great 
production  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 
Many  such  manufacturers  have  quit 
bostness  and  many  of  those  who  remain 
in  btisineaa  are  working  with  only  a  skel- 
eton organization,  some  of  them  losing 
money,  some  of  them  breaking  even,  and 
few  of  them  making  a  legitimate  profit. 

The  laconic  directive  in  1942  issued  by 
the  President  in  which  he  demanded  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  "hold 
the  line"  sounded  well  to  the  American 
people  but  It  has  not  worked  success- 
fully because  one  end  of  the  line  has  been 
held;  but  the  cost-of -production  end 
of  the  line  to  the  little  maniu'acturer  and 
distributor  has  not  been  held,  which  lias 
kept  goods  oS  the  market. 

One  of  the  be^t  ways  to  fight  inflation 
is  to  encourage  all  of  the  production  for 
civilian  articles  that  is  possible  for 
vlilch  there  is  available  material  which 
is  not  needed  for  the  war  effort.  Give 
the  people  all  of  the  useful  necessary  ar- 
Uclaa  which  they  are  needing  on  their 
fama  and  in  their  homes  and  this  will 
h?"n  to  absorb  some  of  the  extra  money 
ord  this  will  minimize  the  pressure  to 
break  the  line. 


Unreasonable  anc  imeconomic  prac- 
tices imposed  by  th(  ofiBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration which  lave  depressed  pro- 
duction, not  only  in  manufactured  mer- 
chandise but  in  man  /  instances  produc- 
tion on  the  farm,  is  n  at  fair  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  conducive  to  the  best 
interest  of  our  gene  al  economy,  and  is 
a  practice  that  cor  tinuously  Increases 
the  pressure  of  infla  bion. 

The  small  busin  ssmen's  committee 
and  many  of  the  N  embers  of  Congress 
have  conducted  investigations  and  for 
the  past  year  have  t  rled  to  convince  the 
Office  of  Price  Admii  listration  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  following  1  nore  closely  the  law 
which  provides  for  i  litigating  inequities 
when  they  exist. 

It  does  seem  that  the  little  business- 
men and  the  Main  S  reet  merchants  have 
become  the  forgotte  i  men  of  this  coun- 
try. It  raises  the  qu  estion  as  to  whether 
or  not  those  in  chi  rge  of  forming  the 
policy  of  our  Govemi  tient  are  deliberately 
attempting  to  wipeo  it  the  little  business- 
men of  the  Nation. 

In  all  of  the  histor '  of  this  Government 
big  business  has  ne'er  been  so  strongly 
favored  by  any  natl  jnal  administration. 
For  political  effect  t  ley  bemoan  and  cry 
out  against  big  buslr  ess  at  the  front  door 
and  issue  him  spec  al  privileges  at  the 
back  door.  The  big  backers,  the  big  dairy 
companies,  the  majdr  oil  companies,  and 
big  business  generaly  have  moved  their 
power  controls  from  fcVall  Street  to  Wash- 
ington. 

If  there  is  a  plan  o  socialize  this  Gov 

ernment   little   bus  ness  must  first   be 

regimented,  destroy  ^.  or  brought  under 


control,  and  later 


Jig  business  can  be 


more  quickly  brouj  ht  under  control  of 
the  Pedei-al  Govemment.  There  are 
many  who  beheve  |uch  a  program  may 
be  in  the  making. 

In  this  connectloii  I  want  to  offer  in 
support  of  the  aboi  e  statement  and  In- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  old,  sound  busin  »ss  firms  of  Teutopo- 
11s,  ni.,  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  H.  J.  Weber  i  Co.  who,  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  centui  y.  have  supplied  the 


people  in  that  little 


village  with  clothing. 


shoes,  gents'  fum  shings,  and  general 
lines  of  merchand  sing  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  progr  ssive  stores  in  many 


of  the  small  towns 


of  this  Nation.    This 


DsAB  Sn:  As  a  smal 
In  a  smaU  town,  we 
plaint  against  the  W. 
ovis  bureaus  that  are 
and  shoes  vitally 
workers.     Our 
ahirt.  shoes,  work  glc 
much  too  small  to  s 

When  we  write  our 
T.bolesalers   and 
the  reply  that,  besldi 
and  material,  the 
labor  has  risen  to 
are  operatipg  at  a  losi 
Ing  set-up.     Why 
things  to  happen? 

The  only  rMMou 
to  "freete"  aU  small 
ness  and  let  the  bl| 
retaUlng  field.    Any 


ne«  led 
allotE  lent 


u)ply 


CO  It 


W( 


Is  only  one  of  the  m  my  complaints  which 
the  Members  of  C  ongress  find  coming 
over  their  desks  da  ly. 
Terror  )lis 
Congressman  Cuas.  V 


III..  May  8. 1944. 

VURSXLI., 

VasMngton,  D.  C. 

Independent  merchant 

wish  to  register  a  com- 

P.  B  ,  O.  P.  A.,  and  vart- 

lepriving  us  of  clothing 

by  our  fanners  and 

of   overalls,   work 

ves.  underwear,  etc.,  is 

the  demands. 

sources  of  supply — the 

maiufacturers — we   receive 

the  shortage  of  labor 

of  raw  material  and 

su^h  an  extent,  that  they 

under  the  present  ceil- 

O.  P.  A.  allow  these 


dors 


can  see  for  ail  this,  is 
aaerchants  out  of  busi- 

operators  control  the 
effort  on  your  part  to 


alleviate  this  condition  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  J.  Yfam  Co. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  WrW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  May  11,  1944 
Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  copies  of  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  meeting,  sponsored  by  the  Watertown 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil, in  the  interest  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  power  and  seaway  development, 
held  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1944: 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  River  furnishes 
a  natural  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  for  the  five 
Great  Lakes  along  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  represents,  by 
all  odds,  the  greatest  tmdeveloped  natural 
resource  for  power  and  navigation  In  North 
America;  and 

Whereas  prior  to  and  during  the  present 
World  War  other  great  river  systems  of  the 
United  States  have  proved  their  worth  when 
properly  developed  as  Invaluable  assets  to  the 
Nation's  strength,  furnishing  low-cost  power 
for  war  production  and  supplementing  other 
forms  of  transportation;  and 

Whereas  15  great  dams  have  been  erected 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Congress  has  appropriated  since  the 
Initiation  of  this  project  by  President  Wilson 
more  than  $600,000,000  to  build  artificial  res- 
ervoirs, dams,  power  works,  and  locks,  thus 
creating  one  of  the  greatest  combined  sys- 
tems of  Inland  waterway  and  power  develop- 
ment In  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  great  Boulder  Dam  in  the  Col- 
orado River  was  authorized  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Hoover  and  its  power 
works  have  now  been  virtually  completed  in 
combination  with  canal,  navigation,  and  rec- 
lamation works,  at  an  ultimate  estimated 
cost  for  the  entire  system  of  about  $300,- 
000,000;  and 

Whereas  the  power,  navigation,  and  recla- 
mation works  on  the  Columbia  River,  ini- 
tiated by  President  Roosevelt,  have  been  car- 
ried forward  during  the  war  to  complete  the 
Bonneville  Dam  and  deep  navigation  locks, 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  and  other  works,  at 
an  estimated  ultimate  cost  of  over  $400,- 
000,000;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Senate  the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
and  the  flood  control  bill,  authorizing  addi- 
tional projects  on  our  great  river  systems 
aggregating  over  $1,500,000,000,  including 
$200,000,000  to  be  applied  to  a  half  billion 
dollar  project  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  more 
than  $200,000,000  additional  for  the  Missis- 
sippi; and 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Commerce  also 
has  had  pending  before  It  since  September  28, 
1943.  the  Aiken  bill,  8.  1385,  to  authorize  con- 
struction of  works  to  complete  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  development  at  a 
net  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of  less  than 
$190,000,000;  and 

Whereas  thorough  and  complete  public 
hearings  were  held  on  an  identical  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  and  It  was  at  that  time  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  by  every  Federal  and  State  agency 
directly  concerned  with  the  St,  Lawrence  de- 
velopment: Therefore  be  it 
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Mesolved,  That  this  conference  appeals  to 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  to  take  favor- 
able action  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  on 
the  pending  St.  Lawrence  project  bills  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont  and  Rep- 
resentative PiTTENCEH,  of  Minnesota,  to  the 
end  that  the  Northeastern  United  States  and 
the  Great  Lakes  region  may  not  be  cheated 
of  their  birthright  and  the  benefits  which 
will  flow  from  the  development  of  the  great- 
est natural  resource  available  for  post-war 
utilization  in  this  populous  and  productive 
area:  and  be  is  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  to  the  Honor- 
able JAMKS  M.  MSAD,  junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  also  the  only  New 
York  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce;  to  Hon.  Robbst  F.  Wagns«,  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has 
declared  his  unquallfled  and  active  support 
of  the  Aiken  bill;  to  the  Vice  President  and 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House:  and  to  all  Members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  in  Congress. 

Whereas  this  conference  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  has  heard  a  masterly  presenta- 
tion of  the  seaway  and  power  development  in 
the  address  by  the  Honorable  George  D. 
AiKZN,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Vermont;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Aikxn  Is  the  author  of 
Senate  bill  1385.  providing  for  the  immedi- 
ate authorization  and  the  post-war  construc- 
tion of  the  works  needed  to  complete  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  there  are  present  at  this  meeting 
representatives  of  the  Northern  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council,  the  Grange, 
members  of  the  New  York  SUte  Legislature, 
mayors,  boards  of  supervisors,  and  numerous 
civic  bodies  and  organizations  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  pow- 
er project  will  beneflt  agriculture,  labor,  bml- 
ness  and  Industry,  and  all  producers  and  con- 
sumers, of  which  this  conference  Is  repre- 
sentative; Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  extends  Its 
hearty  appreciation  to  the  Honorable  George 
D.  Aiken,  as  the  constructive,  fLrslghted 
and  courageous  leader  of  the  effort  to  secure 
prompt  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  and  we  further  declare  that  It  is 
our  purpose  to  participate,  in  unity  and  with 
mutual  cooperation,  in  this  effort  until  the 
Aiken  bill.  S.  1385,  is  enacted  into  law;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Vice  President,  to  the  Honorable 
George  D.  Aiken,  to  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
and  to  all  members  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion In  Congress. 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
on  March  27,  1940,  in  a  public  statement  on 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
said:  "I  favor  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
always  have";  and 

Whereas  on  October  10.  1942.  he  reaffirmed 
this  declaration  and  clearly  Indicated,  as 
reported  by  the  New  York  Times,  "approval 
of  the  entire  St.  Lawrence  project"  and 
"strongly  advocated  the  development  of  the 
power  resources  of  the  State  by  government"; 
and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  15-16,  1944.  by  a  unani- 
mous, nonpartisan  vote,  and  with  the  'ap- 
proval of  the  Governor,  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  recommending  prompt  measures 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  under  the  Inalienable  ownership  of  the 
people,  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  cheap  hydro- 
electric power  In  this  area;  and 

Whereas  by  his  farsight  ed  and  consistent 
support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  Governor 


Dewey  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  development  under  a 
sound  program  for  the  beneficial  public  use 
of  the  State's  major  natural  resource;  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  conference  heartily 
commends  the  progress  made  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  carrying  forward  this  pro- 
gram as  an  outstanding  accomplishment  In 
the  public  Interest;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor,  to  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  and  to  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly. 

Whereas  this  conference  has  received  a 
message  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project  from 
the  honorable  Robert  P.  Wachkr,  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  In  the 
United  States  Senate;  and 

Whereas  this  message  gives  unquallfled 
and  affirnsative  support  to  the  Aiken  bill, 
S.  1385,  to  approve  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian agreement  of  March  19.  1941.  to  author- 
ize construction  of  the  State's  public  power 
project  in  the  International  Rapids  section, 
and  to  authorize  construction  of  works 
needed  to  complete  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway;  and 

Whereas  Senator  Wagner  has  long  advo- 
cated the  Improvement  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  and  has  sought  to  advance 
and  protect  New  York's  interest  in  this  de- 
velopment, under  the  terms  of  the  pending 
agreement  of  1941;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  the  Aiken  bill 
will  unquestionably  furnish  the  most  direct 
means  of  achieving  the  public  benefits  which 
Senator  Wagner  envisions,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York  and 
of  the  whole  Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Conference  strongly 
endorses  the  statesmanlike  action  taken  by 
Senator  Wagner  in  support  of  the  pending 
bill,  insuring  for  this  constructive,  nonparti- 
san legislation  the  powerful  aid  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  honorable  Robxet  F. 
Wagner,  and  to  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  honor- 
able George  D.  Aiken,  Senator  from  Vermont, 
author  of  the  pending  bill,  and  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation  in  the  Con- 
gress. 


Federal  Security  Admlnistratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  vigorous  fight  waged  against 
the  Federal  Security  Administration. 
That  fight  is  still  going  on.  In  support 
of  that  fight,  some  questions  have  been 
raised  about  F,  S.  A.  projects  that  did  not 
show  a  profit.  Of  course,  anyone  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  knows  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  F.  S.  A.  was  to  set  up  deserv- 
ing persons  in  the  business  of  farming, 
show  them  how  to  improve  their  yield, 
and  help  them  to  get  on  their  feet  and  be 
an  asset  to  their  respective  communities. 
The  results  have  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  of  us  who  favored  and 
supported  the  F.  8.  A.  Some  of  these  re- 
sults have  been  published  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmers  Union  News  of  May  8,  1944, 


and  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  that 
article  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  oppo- 
nents of  F.  S.  A.  should  note  the  remark- 
able success  in  food  production,  as  shown 
herewith : 

p.  S.  A.  Borrowers  Comb  Through  Again 
WrrH  Good  Production  Recoros  in  1943 — 
Show  Increases  in  War  Essential  Crops, 
Ranging  From  14  to  66  Pbcent 
Farm   Security   Administration    borrowers 
sold  49  percent  more  meat  (live  weight)   In 
1943  than  in  1942.  and  made  Increases  rang- 
ing from  14  to  66  percent  In  their  production 
of  five  war-essential  food  and  oil  crops,  the 
War  Food  Administration  announced  today. 
A  survey  of  F.  8.  A.  borrowers'  1943  pro- 
duction compared  with  1942  showed  that  these 
families  made  increases  in  the  production 
of  war  foods  comparable   to   the   increases 
made  by  F.  S.  A.  families  In  1942  over  1941. 
The  families  in  1943  sold  enough  milk  to 
provide  a  year's  supply  for  8.739.000  active 
men;  enough  eggs  for  7,515.000  men;  pork  for 
4.437.400;    mutton   and   lamb   for   3,153,200; 
beef  and  veal  for  2.694.000.    These  sales  were 
In  addition  to  production  for  their  own  needs. 
Their    1943    sales    Increases    alone    provided 
enough  eggs  for  1,789.300  active  men,  enough 
pork  for  1.584,800  men,  and  enough  milk  for 
1,344.500  men. 

BROAO    suRvrr 

The  survey  represented  311.880  active  stand- 
ard rehabilitation  borrowers  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  who  operated  farms 
both  In  1942  and  1943.  They  constitute  about 
5.1  percent  of  all  farmers.  Total  sales  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  In  1943  from 
the  farms  of  these  families,  and  the  percent 
Increase  over  their  sales  In  1942,  were: 

Hogs,  532,361,500  potmds;  56  percent  In- 
crease. 

Cattle  and  calves,  432,360,700  pounds;  43 
percent. 

Sheep,  62,777,800  pounds;  30  percent. 

Milk,  571,116.000  gallons;  18  percent. 

Chickens,  66.069,700  pounds;  47  percent. 

Eggs,  126,333,300  dozen;  32  percent. 

In  addition,  these  families  produced  for 
heme  use  149,146.500  pounds  of  hogs.  29.- 
371,100  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves,  1.049.900 
pounds  of  sheep.  163,089,200  gallons  of  milk, 
35,683.000  pounds  of  chickens,  and  42.916,200 
dozen  eggs. 

WAR  CRon 

In  the  principal  war-needed  food  and 
oil  crops,  the  total  production  In  1943  and 
the  percentage  increases  over  1942  were: 

Soybeans,  5,049,200  bushels,  37  percent  in- 
crease. 

Peanuts,    156,776.400   pounds,   22    percent. 

I^  beans  and  blackeyed  peas,  84,185,000 
pounds,  15  percent. 

Irish  poUtoes,  20.996,800  bushels,  65  per- 
cent. 

Sweetpotatoes,  5.972,700  bushels,  14  per- 
cent. 

The  borrowers  Increased  wheat  acreage, 
but  like  other  farmers,  had  smaller  average 
yields  than  In  the  near -record  year  of  1942. 
Their  total  wheat  production  In  1943  was 
26,950,300  bushels,  4  percent  less  than  in 
the  previous  season. 

The  families  surveyed  had  49.579300  acres 
In  farms  in  1943,  7.7  percent  more  than  the 
year  before,  and  of  this  acreage  they  bad 
19,521,300  acres  In  crops,  an  11  percent  In- 
crease over  1942. 

The  survey  was  made  through  a  Nation- 
wide sample  check  of  individual  farm  pro- 
duction records  of  F.  S.  A.  borrowers  in  all 
types  of  farming  areas.  Statistical  methods 
used  were  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

HELPED  NAnOH 
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IVM.  Pnmk  Hancock,  F.  8.  A.  Admlnla- 
tiwtor.  pointed  oat. 

"TlM  eztn  margin  toward  victory  vhlcb 
these  naall.  famUy-type  fanners  have  con- 
tributed Is  of  primary  Importance  to  tb« 
Nation  at  this  moment.**  Mr.  Hancock  said. 
I  families,  who  recelTcd  credit  and 
lance  from  Farm  Secxirity  when 
they  could  not  qualify  for  adequate  credit 
from  other  sources,  have  strengthened  their 
own  MCivlty  for  the  years  to  come. 

"Like  all  farmers,  they  have  done  more 
with  leas,  for  thousands  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  Into  the  armed  services 
and  war  Industries.  Bfany  of  these  borrower! 
already  have  paid  off  their  OoTemment  loans 
In  full  and  bare  become  Independent  and 
debt-free,  while  most  of  the  others  have 
made  rapid  advances  toward  that  goal.  As 
far  as  our  resources  permit,  we  are  continuing 
to  belp  additional  small  farmers  help  them- 
adve*  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the  country 
•nd  oar  allies  toward  victory.*' 


Tbe  Price-Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  May  10.  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKB,  I  Include  the  following  address, 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  Wednesday, 
April  26.  1944.  by  Representative  Walt 
HoRAN.  Republican,  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington: 

Two  duties  lie  before  America. 
Our  Bist  duty  is  the  continuation  of  non- 
paitfam  unity  to  the  end  that  this  war  will 
be  over  and  our  boys  returned  home  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Our  second  duty  Is  to  take  advantage  of 
n  we  acquired  In  our  10  years  of 
ilepirwaluii  and  plan  to  put  them  to  work  In 
peacetime  as  we  now  are  doing  to  win  the 
war.  Tbe  people  themselves  must  under- 
■tand  the  people's  business  and  be  about  it. 
XXirlng  the  thirties,  we  learned  the  eco- 
Homlo  facts  at  life.  Producers  on  farm,  for- 
~^^at.  factory,  or  mine  learned  that  there  was 
UtUe  eecurlty  In  It  for  them  unless  people 
what  they  produced — that  consumption 
the  sole  objective  of  production.  Today 
our  consumers  are  learning  aiwther  hard  fact 
also,  that  unices  goods  are  produced  they 
cannot  be  ocnsunacd. 

And  even  a  great  and  mystic  government 
•aanot  conjure  up  what  is  not  there.  We 
wnr  know  that  government  can  chill  and 
Mop  the  desire  of  a  people  to  enter  freely 
into  production  and  the  people's  busineea  of 
MnrtDg  each  oClier.  There  are  times  wben 
the  genius  of  administration  lies  in  the  re- 
•tralnu  It  places  on  Itself. 

X  know  w*  caa  aO  agree  that  we  want  our 
boya  to  rttum  to  a  wtwklng  America.  A  Na- 
tkm  happy  in  this  business  of  prcdudng  for 
each  other — at  prices  low  enough  to  assure 
OQBMimptton — at  prices  high  enough  to  make 
production  sec\tre. 
We  want  our  boys  to  return  to  a  nation 
tbe  lumbw  at  tbm  p«M  tetaati  ci  tbo 
lad  Sotttb  aafeaa  for  batfev  itelter  and 
In  the  North,  the  plains  along  the 
seaboard:  where  'the  knives  from 
Ooanccttcut  move  freely  to  Florida.  Califor- 
hla  and  WaahlaftMi.  and  trains  of  luscious 
■tf  the  other  of  Natures 
•aatward  tft 
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We  want  oxir  boys 
area  ot  free  trade  on 
to  a  land  of  free 
ment  of  goods.    More 
proposals  for  a  world 
chance   point   to 
trade — shall  we  deny 
and  propound  it 

Tea,  we  want  our 
country    and    reeni 
heritage — creative 
tunlty,  and  that  mo4t 
of   all.   unhampered 
where  every 
flow,  exchange,  and 
produce. 

We  want  this 
to  get  busy  at  the  t 
true. 

The  vast  majority 
to  do  what  is  right, 
emment  to  counsel 
is  Just  and  right  and 
the   opportunity    and 
doing  what  is  right, 
their  security  lies — in 
the  using  of  each  otbe  r 
the  ablution  at  the 
one  hand  washing  the 

Already  responsible 
relationships  of  prices 
of  products  in  the  posi 
formula  of  low  proflti 
so  ably  promoted  am  1 
Ford.    They  realize 
and  private  property, 
restore  this  Nation 
must   discipline   Itsell 
Republic  lies  in  the 
Is  far  better  than 
an    otherwise    free 
penalties. 

Freedom    concedes 
are,  when  given  the 
blllty,    worthy    of 
strength  of  any  form 
Its  faith  in  Its 
sufficient  to  let  civil 
says  that  men  are 
proven  guilty.    Yet 
and  nearer  a  complete 
under  which  all  men 
Innocent. 

We  lie  In  danger, 
of  our  free  institution) 
Inroads  of  an  arbltrar 

The  operation  of  the 
be  made  the  means 
mum  internal  commerce 
citizens  in  each  other 

What   better 
than   the  home   front 
tion? 

What   better  mcdi 
assimiptlon  of  the 
by  the  people 

1  believe  we  must 

A   low   rate   of 
tlnuously  employed 
maximum    total 
labor  and  maxlmiun 
long  run — to  the  r^ 
tsnat:  in  short.  It 
aod*8  boiuity.  man's 
national  security. 

Give  our  rree  Amer 
and  re^wnsible  part 
of  inflation  control, 
principle  of  self- 
Let  us  keep  faith 
leans.     Yes,  our  futun 
America. 

A  Washington  paper 
this  way.  "Peak  output, 
need." 

How  achieve  thlsf 

Through  expanding 

Under  pressure  this 

eeaaful.  but  tt  U  an 

loatthing  fllM  than 


return  to  the  greatest 
he  face  of  the  globe — 
pnxl  Liction  and  free  move- 
and  more  the  specific 
in  which  peace  has  a 
exdandlng  areas  of  free 
:hls  principle  at  home 


to  return  to  God's 

in    their   God-given 

wo^k — equality  of  oppor- 

important   privilege 

>roduction   to   a   land 

encouragi  ment  is  given  the  free 

( onsimiption  of  man's 

Therefore,  it  is  our  business 
of  making  this  come 

our  population  want 

[t  Is  the  duty  of  gov- 

ith  them  a^  to  what 

then  give  them  both 

the   responsibility   of 

people  know  where 

nutual  production  and 

'8  products.    It  is  like 

of  the  harvest  day, 

other. 

nen  are  talking  of  the 

and  the  maximum  use 

-war  era;  of  the  tested 

on  a  great  turn -over 

protected  by  Henry 

individual  enterprise 

to  survive  Itself  and 

Its  proper  freedoms 

The    glory   of   this 
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kilowledge  and  responsl- 
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produ  :tlve  citizens — a  faith 

la  w  rule,  civil  law  which 
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I  re  guilty  until  proven 
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Price  Control  Act  can 

restoring  our  maxi- 

and  the  faith  of  our 

oppor^nlty  could  we  have 
battle   against   Infla- 

iuia  than  an  Increasing 
fur  :tlons  of  price  control 
themsel'  'es? 
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n  with  this  fact: 
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can  people  an  active 

this  serious  matter 

justice  and  the  whole 

demands  It. 

America  and  Amer- 

lies  in  a  productive 


recently  headlined  It 
low  cost  held  post-war 


itareaucraejf 
I  3lley  may  appear  suc> 

Jluslon.    The  end  Is 
what  wt  want. 


Through  continued  badgering  and  penal- 
izing of  existing  business? 

The  government  we  want  must  recognize 
integrity  and  faithful  purpose  wherever  It 
Is  found.  We  should  recognize  the  honest 
and  the  faithful. 

Are  we  to  delude  ourselves  that  this  peak 
output  can  be  achieved  by  a  resumption  of 
the  social  revolution  which  rocked  this  Na- 
tion from  the  bank  holiday  until  Pearl  Har- 
bor? Our  task,  today,  is  to  so  educate  our 
people  that  no  one  will  feel  the  need — nor 
permit  another  to  promote  a  resumption  of 
the  social  revolution  of  the  thirties. 

Our  people  have  a  heritage — It  lies  In  our 
Christian  teachlnss  and  traditions,  our  In- 
stitutions and  established  way  of  life  in 
government,  commerce,  and  society.  It  as- 
siimes  that  there  is  a  better  side  to  every 
man  and  if  we  would  have  faith  in  our  own 
future,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  appealing 
to  that  better  side  of  men. 

Is  It  not  Jurt  as  possible  to  appeal  to  and 
enlarge  the  yearning  for  Justice  inherent  in 
cur  people  as  it  Is  to  appeal  to  their  preju- 
dices and  points  of  conflict? 

We  ought  by  now  to  realize  that  security 
itself  can  only  come  from  Justly  rewarded 
work. 

That  is  basic  and  a  concept  we  can  have 
faith  in.  The  way  to  implement  that  faith 
Is  by  giving  the  people  themselves  more 
control  over  their  own  business.  The  means 
of  implementing  that  faith  is  through  con- 
structive modification  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  under  which  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration functions  and  through  both  of 
which  we  hope  to  control  inflation. 

If  we  are  to  have  O.  P.  A.  with  us  during 
the  rest  of  the  war  and  that  crucial  period 
after  the  war  when  we  know  that  Inflation 
Is  extremely  contagious,  we  must,  in  my 
opinion,  move  in  the  direction  of  the  people 
themselves,  taking  a  full  responsibility  in 
this  matter  of  price  structures. 

Mind  you,  I  began  this  statement  with  the 
assimiptlon  that  the  Price  Ckintrol  Act,  as 
passed  by  Congress,  remain  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  industrial  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade.  If  an  industry  proves  that 
it  cannot  discipline  Itself  when  entrusted 
with  this  public  responsibility,  that  is  time 
enough  to  invoke  the  prerogatives  of  minute 
regulations. 

The  American  people  are  citizens — respon- 
sible participants  In  the  duty  of  self-govern- 
ment. They  are  not  subjects  of  a  benign 
and  omnipotent  temporal  authority.  They 
are  that  authority  itself.  We  must  not  deny 
them  a  full  part  now  In  that  which  will  deter- 
mine their  destiny  for  years  to  come. 

There  Is  far  more  in  this  matter  than  the 
mere  discussion  of  price  control.  Far  more 
than  a  debate  on  the  rlghtness  or  wrongness 
of  granting  a  limited  extension  of  O.  P.  A. 

A  cynic  has  been  described  as  one  who 
knows  the  price  of  everything,  the  value  of 
nothing. 

Prices  are  relative — values  are  constant. 

If  we  are  to  control  Inflation,  we  must 
fully  realize  the  values  we  are  protecting. 
We  can  do  so  with  mutual  understanding. 
We  cannot  gain  that  end  with  force. 

Force  and  an  appeal  upon  the  basis  of 
price  alone  will  continue  the  destructive 
tendency  lor  it  stresses  conflict  and  denies 
unity,  hence  It  will  complete  the  distrust  In 
American  individual  enterprise  and.  by  the 
back  door  of  Indirection,  render  us  more  and 
more  a  land  of  state  capitalism  and  monopoly. 

We  are  asked  to  exchange  faith  in  each 
other  for  a  spurious  faith  in  Government. 
We  are  not  reminded  that  government,  to 
cndiire,  must  be  founded  upon  our  trtist  In 
each  other. 

Today,  small  businesses  are  at  a  low  level. 
We  mtist  restore  them  and  revive  the  fMth 
of  all  men  capable  of  self-reliant.  Individual 
enterprise.    Government,  as  such,  with  one 
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hand  In  the  Treasury  and  the  other  in  the 
ballot  box  cannot  effectively  bring  this  about. 
The  people  themselves.  In  their  dally  tasks. 
can  restore  this.  It  must  be  achieved  by 
producers  who  appreciate  the  consumer.  It 
must  be  achieved  by  consumers  who  realize 
the  indispensable  need  lor  producers. 

There  should  be  no  wall  between  them. 
Each  should  realize  the  indi£pensability  of 
the  other. 

The  Price  Control  Act  should  be  extended. 

It  should  be  modified  through  the  inclu- 
sion of  four  simple  amendments.  In  addition 
to  the  terribly  important  administrative  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  people  themselves  a  great- 
er functional  part  in  the  business  of  Inflation 
control. 

1.  Civil  court  review  of  O.  P.  A.  directives. 
This  isT)bviou8.  While  the  present  admin- 
istrator is  doing  much  to  correct  the  earlier 
mistakes,  many  inequities  remain  that  could 
more  speedily  be  adjusted  by  access  to  the 
courts  by  producers  and  consumers. 

a.  The  industrial  casualties  reflected  in  the 
death  of  small  businesses  because  of  price 
control  edicts  should  not  be  accepted  inevi- 
table byproducts  of  inflation  control. 

3.  Clarification  of  the  purpose  of  the  Price 
Control  Act's  administration  to  assure  the 
Nation  that  the  act  is  being  used  to  control 
Inflation — and  not  merely  to  effect  monop- 
oly and  a  head  start  on  post-war  business. 
Indeed,  O.  P.  A.  is  not  alone  behind  this 
cloud.  This  is  absolutely  essential  if  the 
faith  of  small  ambitions  are  to  be  restored 
in  the  American  way  ol  free  and  individual 
enterprise. 

4.  The  sham  of  dual  control  should  be 
ended  as  far  as  food  production  and  distri- 
buUon  is  concerned.  The  illusion  of  public 
beneflt  from  continuous  conflict  between  war 
agencies  is  false.  Everyone  loses,  since  the 
net  result  is  distrust  in  Government  and 
class  distrust.  One  responsible  head,  respon- 
sible to  the  interesU  of  both  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  in  the  people's  business, 
can  act  faster  and  with  greater  certainty. 
Confusion  can  only  be  ended  in  this  way. 

We  want  our  boys  to  return  to  an  America 
where  men  have  faith  in  each  other. 
Through  this  faith,  a  faith  in  our  Nation. 

Tomorrow,  and  have  no  doubts  about  this, 
our  democracy  within  a  Republic  will  once 
again  be  tested  upon  the  flres  of  peacetime 
reconversion  and  rehabilitation. 

We  should  lose  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity in  the  educating  of  all  of  us  of  our 
stake  and  part  in  the  people's  business.  The 
future  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity  de- 
mands it. 


Resolution  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remai'ks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  in  America  assembled  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  April  28,  1944: 

We  the  members  of  the  national  board  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  In  America 
and  its  ladles  auxiliary,  in  meeting  assembled 
m  the  city  of  New  York  this  2»th  day  of 
April  A.  D.  1844.  do  hereby  reamrm  our  loy- 


alty, fidelity,  and  continued  support  of  our 
Government,  the  United  States  ol  America,  in 
our  all-out  endeavor  of  winning  the  war  on 
every  battle  front.  We  pledge  the  continued 
support  of  the  membership  of  our  order  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty  in  the  present 
war.  as  we  have  met  the  test  in  every  national 
emergency  from  the  birth  of  this  great  Re- 
public. 

We  are  deeply  grieved  over  the  strained 
relations  between  our  Government  and  the 
government  of  Eire  over  the  question  of  neu- 
trality. We  offer  up  our  prayers  to  God  and 
pray  Saint  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  the  Gael,  to 
intercede  that  this  misunderstanding  will  be 
corrected  by  applying  to  Eire  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter— the  principles  for 
which  our  American  blood  is  now  being  shed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Ireland,  a  nation  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies fighting  for  these  rights  with  no  ques- 
tion as  to  her  geographical  boundary — until 
partition  took  from  her  6  of  her  32  counties, 
is  under  God  and  man  entitled  to  the  re- 
covery of  her  liberty  and  territory,  not  part 
free  and  part  alave,  but  all  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

With  this  accomplished  both  our  country 
and  our  allies  will  find  the  people  of  Ireland 
not  only  willii\g  and  anxious  to  Join  with  us 
but  to  offer  up  her  last  drop  of  blood  and 
pound  of  treasure  In  defense  of  liberty  and 
Justice:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  request  our  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our  Secretary  ol  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  our  Members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  to  petition  our  ally.  Great 
Britain,  to  remove  at  once  the  artificial  po- 
litical boundary  that  divides  Northern  and 
Southern  Ireland,  and  that  they  and  we  re- 
move from  her  shores  all  semblance  of  a  vio- 
lation of  her  neutrality  until  the  Irish  Na- 
tion of  its  own  free  will  changes  Its  course  or 
follows  Its  present  course  without  Interler- 
ence;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  and  to  the 
Members  of  Congress. 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

or  NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  CAPOZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
giet  that  my  duties  as  chainnan  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  investigating 
production  in  shipyards,  made  necessary 
my  absence  from  Washington  on  May  3, 
1944.  I  had  intended,  if  I  had  been  able 
to  attend  that  day's  session  of  the  House, 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  gallant  Polish  ally 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

In  these  crucial  days,  when  millions  of 
lives  have  already  been  sacrificed  in  order 
that  liberty  may  live,  we  remember  with 
sorrow  that  the  people  of  occupied 
Poland,  deprived  of  their  liberty,  are  suf- 
fering untold  torments  at  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  and  oppressive  invader.  Their 
suffering  should  forever  be  before  us.  In 
order  to  remind  ua  as  to  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  Please  Ood,  we  fight  to 
stave  off  A  fate  for  our  country  and  our 


people  similar  to  that  which  has  befallen 
the  great  Polish  Republic. 

Our  people  are  grateful  to  our  Polish 
ally  because,  as  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Sikorski 
pointed  out.  the  trend  of  the  war  might 
have  been  different  if  Hitler  had 
launched  his  attack  on  France  and  Great 
Britain  first,  instead  of  attacking  Poland. 
We  also  like  to  recall  that  both  the  Polish 
people  and  our  own,  at  about  the  same 
time,  established  governments  dedicated 
to  the  theory  that  they  are  the  servants 
and  not  the  masters  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hoped  that,  when 
victory  is  ours  and  the  hordes  of  the  in- 
vader shall  be  no  more,  we  may  witness 
the  rejuvenation  and  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  great  Polish  Republic,  which, 
by  its  example  of  democracy,  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  social  progress. 


Free  Ports  for  Refuf eei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

OF  NEW   TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Samuel 
Grafton  and  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  4,  1944: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  AprU  6,  VH*l 
I'D  Rathek  Be  Right 
(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

Free  ports  for  refugees:  A  free  port  Is  a 
■mall  bit  of  land,  a  kind  of  reservation.  Into 
which  foreign  goods  may  be  brought  without 
paying  customs  duties.  There  is  one  in  the 
New  York  City  area.  Goods  brought  into 
it  from  overseas  are  destined  either  for  trans- 
shipment to  other  countries,  or  for  tempo- 
rary storage.  Such  goods  may  even  be  proc- 
essed while  they  are  in  the  free  port:  manu- 
facturing operations  can,  and  are,  carried  out 
on  them.  Or  the  goods  may  Just  sit  there 
for  a  while,  giving  their  owner  time  to  brood. 

If,  eventually,  he  decides  to  bring  the 
goods  into  the  country  proper,  he  merely  pays 
the  normal  customs  duties,  and  the  stuff  may 
enter. 

A  PLACE  TO  Srr  DOWK 

A  free  port  is  a  place  where  you  can  put 
things  down  for  a  while,  without  having  to 
make  a  ilnal  decision  about  them.  The  few 
cases  which  constitute  a  free  port  are  well 
guarded,  so  that  nobody  will  smuggle  a  pair 
of  alien  garters  or  a  foreign  fry  pan  over  the 
boundaries,  in  defiance  of  the  tariff  laws. 

Why  couldn't  we  have  a  system  of  free  porta 
for  refugees  fleeing  the  Hitler  terror? 

Obviously,  we  need  a  place  where  we  can 
put  refugees  down,  without  making  final  de- 
cisions about  them,  a  place  where  they  can 
be  stored  and  processed,  so  to  speak,  without 
ereatlng  legal  and  political  problems.  Of 
course.  It  shouldn't  be  against  the  law.  ex- 
actly, to  bind  up  a  wound  in  such  a  free  port, 
or  to  give  somebody  a  drink  of  water. 

The  need  is  for  reservations  of  a  few  acree 
here  and  there,  where  a  man  who  has  been 
running  for  10  years  can  kit  down  and  catch 
his  breath,  and  where  somelxjdy  can  tell  a 
story  to  a  frightened  chl'd;  a  few  reeerratlons 
where  it  would  be  poeslble  for  .hoee  who  can- 
not satisfy  the  requlremenU  of  law  to  rest 
a  bit.  without  violating  the  Uw.    Wo  do  i^ 
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tn  ooauMrcto)  free  ports,  for  cmcs  of  beana, 
•o  tiMt  we  cmn  mak»  some  Btorace  and  pro- 
I  iiiim  proflU:  It  «houl(t  not  b«  Impoaalbla 
to  do  It  for  people. 


AS    IV    TBXT 

Let  ue  look  upon  tbeee  refugee  free  ports 
M  If  they  were  moored  ships,  ships  of  land. 
Anyone  who  would  step  over  the  boundary 
of  the  free  port  Into  the  country  proper 
should  be  made  to  satisfy  all  requirements 
of  immigration  law.  precisely  as  If  he  were 
proposing  to  come  sshore  from  a  ship.  But 
■uralj  t%  should  not  baffle  our  ingenuity  to 
find  acwM  legal  way  In  which  to  grant  a 
Htstsiwi  wonan  the  comparatively  small  bit 
of  room  which  she  needs  In  order  to  deliver  a 
baby. 

Of  course.  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  ftnd 
znyaelf  pandering  to  anti-refugee  prejudices 
even  to  the  extent  of  saying,  "Yes.  pile  the 
le^  disabilities  on  them,  give  tnem  no 
rights,  store  them  like  corn,  herd  them  like 
cattle"— but  the  need  is  so  sharp,  the  time  Is 
so  short,  our  current  example  to  the  world  Is 
so  bsd,  that  It  Is  necessary  to  settle  for  what- 
ever can  be  done. 

And  something  can  be  done.  It  should  not 
be  really  necessary  to  beg.  storm,  and  plead 
for  a  few  reserved  acres  In  which,  without 
creating  legal  or  political  problems,  a  man 
can  be  allowed  to  die  without  nilng  In  all 
his  papers,  or  In  which  a  baby  can  drink  a 
glass  of  that  strange  white  stuff  which  an 
older  Suropean  generation  knew  as  milk. 

crmmwaM,  a  bmicrjb 

V  «•  set  up  a  system  of  refugee  free  ports, 
cur  fine  new  War  Refugee  Board  can  then 
properly  appeal  to  other  countries  to  do  the 
■am*.  If  we  do  not  go  at  least  that  far,  the 
board  will  be  answered  with  a  snicker  should 
it  make  such  requests  of  other  lands. 

The  refugees.  Jewish  and  other,  ask  only 
for  a  few  fenced-in  acres  of  the  poorest  land 
In  AMuricM.  They  dont  want  to  keep  it. 
They  Just  want  to  sit  on  It  until  they  can  go 
home  again.  They  are  letting  us  off  mere 
easily  than  does  conscience  Itself,  for  they 
dont  even  ssk  that  we  do  our  best  for  them. 
They  plead  for  our  worst. 

iProm  the  New  York  Times  of  ICsy  4. 1944] 

'ntM*  POSTS'*  voa  kxtucbbs 
When  the  idea  of  "free  ports"  In  this  coun- 
try for  war  refugees  was  brought  up  in  Wash- 
ington recently  there  seemed  to  be  two  possi- 
ble objections  to  It.  one  good  and  one  bad. 
The  first  objection  was  thst  it  would  be 
InhumaB  to  establish  whst  might  be  regarded 
M  eoneentratlon  camps  for  lilugtM  we  were 
aol  willing  to  admit.  The  mead  was  that 
•MM  ot  tbmt  NfUfM*  ought  erentually  get 
iBto  the  country,  beyond  the  restrictions  of 
the  quots  law.    A  study  of  the  situation  In- 

thst  neither  argttmrat  Is  valid.    A 
I  brought,  say.  to  BlUs  Island  and  there 

Ibly  housed  snd  fed  and  treated  with 

lUon  would  be  In  heaven  compartd 
with  the  same  person  in  Germany  or  Hu- 
manu.  As  for  ths  danger  of  refugees  escsp- 
tag  MS  lfe«  Untied  SUtM  from  their  piMM 
Of  iHUmHlkm.  this  is  hartlly  a  menace  to  the 
MlMf  or  the  Republic.  We  Ukr  thU  rUk 
Villi  o«r  Mpuve  mmbiios.  Whj  not  with  our 
luckless  fHMMtof 

VIM  War  ■irMfii  Beard,  m  ttf  dtreeter. 
JolNi  W.  Pehlo.  hoo  ladleated,  would  bo  ft 
legloal  agency  to  carry  out  tho  "free  port** 
l>tan.  Perhaos  Army  camps,  Toeotod  •■  tho 
:  e(  tvolnnfl  ooiisi.  could  be  used.  After 
sno  or  tho  roftigeea  might  safsly 

to  their  countries  uf  origin.  Others 
might  find  bomee  in  other  countrlee  where 
Immigrants  might  be  needed  and  weleonted. 
Still  others  could  In  time  be  admitted  regu- 
larly to  the  United  Statee.  The  plan  has 
aothln;  to  do  with  unrestricted  and  uncon- 
tnlled  lmmi«ra(ton.  It  Is  simply  a  proposal 
to  save  the  Uvea  of  innocent  people. 


InTcntion  of  the  Flat 


EXTENSION  O: '  REMARKS 


Top  Plane  Carrier 


or 

EWJ. 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 


or  Nzw 


roRX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  F  EPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  M'V  11.1944 


excel  ent 


Mr.  MERRITT. 
leave  to  extend  my 
include  two  letters 
ting  forth  the 
L.  Bogert,  naval 
who.  it  is  claimed,  is 
flat  top  plane  carrier 
escort  to  our  cargo 
Atlantic.     I 
original  designs  and 
in  the  spring  of  1917 
to  the  United  States 

The  letters  follow; 


hi. 


Speaker,  under 
]  emarks.  I  wish  to 
received  by  me  set- 
work  of  John 
archJtect  and  engineer, 
he  inventor  of  the 
and  its  use  as  an 
( onvoys  across  the 
imderst  ind  he   made  the 
qrawings  some  time 
submitted  same 
Navy. 


TKANSPOaTATION 


New    York,   N 
Hon.  liATTBKW  J.  iima.  m, 

Representative*'  OJj 


Economics 
Consultants, 
Y..   May   t.   1944 


car  fo 


DEAX  CONCBXSSICAM : 

Ing  Ixjy."  having  Ijeen 
27.  1868,  lived  there  aU 
War  No.  1.  I  am 
gressman  from  my  owi 
you   that  you  can 
credit  of  Flushing  by 
recognition  for  me  in 
ventor  of  the  flat-top 
use  as  escort  to  our 
Atlantic. 

I  made  the  design 
first  flat-top  plane 
spring  of  1917,  and  I 
Washington  trying  to 
Navy  to  build  one  and 
convoys  8u:ro8s  the 

I  Insisted  that 
helpless  in  their  effort  i 
becatise  no  one  on  th4 
or  up  at  its  masthead 
through  the  water  an( 
lurking  at  periscope 
In  the  air  vertically  ove  ' 
do.    Therefore  the  onl5 
was  a  plane  carrier 
voy  and  planee   from 
circling  the  convoy 
submarlns  was  spotted 
sliowlng  up  through 
could  drop  a  bomb  at 
the  destroyer  or 
with  their 

I  was  unsueeaesfui 
spito  of  all  my  slTurU 
and  the  Oovtrnment 
steel  being  used  to 
Wtm  tho  downing  of 
rtao  trantlng  boeome 
theless.  ths  United 
yoort  after  thry  had 
eonvtrtod  the  collier 
first  flat-top  plans 

With  tho  outbreak 
resumed  my 
buffed  until  the 
000,000  tons  a  month, 
ed  my  strategy,  and  se 
eorrler  with  each 
eeossd.     Thst  waa  in 
4S.    I  am  stiU  waiting 
from  Congress  that 
alone  were  respotislble 
of   the   Atlantic 
Flushing  would  be 
Insist  trom   the   floor 


ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
B^use  I  am  a  "Flush- 
faprn  there  on  October 
my  life  up  to  World 
wrltfng  to  you,  as  Con- 
home  town,  to  tell 
enhance  the  glory  and 
ti  ^Ing  to  secure  proper 
Congress,  as  the  in- 
jlane  carrier  and  its 
convoys  across  the 


tnd  drawings  of   the 

carrier  way  back  in  the 

t  plenty  of  time  In 

et  the  United  States 

ti  ive  It  escort  the  cargo 

Atl  mtlc. 


rt 

eow  oy, 


W! 


destrolrers  were  more  or  less 
to  protect  conveys, 
deck  of  a  destroyer, 
»tild  look  diagonally 
locate  a  submarine 
de^th.    This  anyone  up 
the  submarine  could 
strategy  worth  while 
act^mpaoytng  each  con- 
Its  deck  constantly 
Ls  soon  as  a  lurking 
ths  loom  of  iu  hull 
hs  water,  the  plane 
the  exact  spot  where 
deetnftrero  were  to  bead  for 


n  IflT  and  1018,  In 

to  Interest  ths  Allies, 

fused  to  permit  any 

bliild  any  such  veeeei. 

he  armistice,  tubma- 

dead  issue.    Never- 

Hihteo  Nayy.  In  IBM.  • 
eoelTod  my  drawings, 

J\  iplttr  to  become  their 
cai  risr. 

<f 


World  War  No.  a.  X 

Importudltles.  only  to  be  re- 

sink  ngs  had  risen  to  1,- 

Then  the  Navy  adopt- 

a  baby  flat-top  plane 

and  the  sinkings 

the   winter  of    IIMa* 

(or  public  recognition 

ideas  snd  my  ideas 

or  wiiwlng  the  battle 

Doc  t   you   consider   that 

Interested  in  having  you 

of   Congress  that  a 


Flushing   man   was   entitled   to   a   vote   of 
thjinks  by  tbe  Nation? 
Yours  truly. 

John  L.  Booist, 
Naval  Architect  and  Engineer. 

KrwpoRT  News  Shipbcildino  & 

Drtdcck  Co., 
Newport  News,  Va..  February  3. 1944. 

Mr.  John  L.  Eocekt, 

rraruportatton  Economies  Consultants, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mb.  "Bogert:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  January  25 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  known  before  that 
you  were  the  original  proponent  of  escort 
plane  carriers  baclc  in  1917-18  and  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  of  all  people  Stocker 
should  have  turned  down  the  idea.  a»  he  had 
a  reputation  for  Inventiveness  and  progres- 
siveness.  However,  looking  back  to  those  days 
when  I  was  personally  engaged  in  sub  hunt- 
ing, operating  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  I 
can  see  that  perhaps  the  escort  plane  carrier 
would  have  been  a  useless  luxury.  Subs 
were  not  what  they  are  now  and  operated 
singly  in  the  channel  and  along  the  French 
coast  but  not  west  of  15'  longitude.  Planes 
were  not  so  good  then  either,  but  they  were 
used,  also  dirigibles,  both  land  based,  for 
scouting  and  searching  for  subs. 

As  submarines  improved,  permitting  far 
greater  radius  of  action,  and  as  planes  im- 
proved, the  evolution  of  the  escort  plane  car- 
rier ceems  natural.  This  goes  to  show  that 
you  were  ahead  of  time  like  Leonardo  de 
Vinci. 

I  do  think  you  should  be  given  all  manner 
of  credit  for  the  ideas  which  you  put  forward 
at  such  an  early  date  and  am  surprised  that 
the  Navy  is  backward  in  doing  this.  Perhaps 
the  patent  situation  has  something  to  do 
with  this.  As  for  naming  a  ship,  no  doubt 
they  will  tell  you  that  Government-owned 
vessels  are  not  named  after  living  persons. 
Next  time  I  go  to  Washington  I  will  make 
some  Inquiries. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  WnxuMO. 


The  Sewell  Ayery  Photograph 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  new  torx 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESKNTATIVn 

Thunday.May  II.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  dramatic  episode  staged  by  Attorney 
Oeneral  Blddle  at  the  request  and  pursu- 
ant to  tho  demind  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  li  well  analyiod  by  Waltor  Upp- 
mann  under  the  title  "Tho  Sewell  Avery 
Photograph"  which  appeared  in  tho 
Washington  Foot  under  date  of  May  11, 
1644.  Under  unanimous  coiuent,  X  In- 
sert this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Conor  ksnoNAL  Riooro  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Tm  aswnx  avut  rHorooRara 

It  may  be  that  the  the  Montgomery  Ward 
affair  raises  great  constitutional  issues.  If 
so,  learned  judges  and  lawyers  will  have  to 
separate  them  from  the  farce  which  the 
leading  actors  In  the  affair  bumbled  end 
stumbled  Into. 

When  the  repreeentatlves  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  entered  Mr.  Avery's  office,  they  had 
with  them  a  copy  of  the  Presidential  order 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take 
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over  the  operation  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Avery  refused  to  obey  it.  Thereupon,  the 
Government  officials  had  to  decide  either  to 
go  to  court  to  prove  their  authority  or  to 
enforce  the  Presidential  order  with  the  au- 
thority which  they-  believed  they  had.  They 
decided,  wrongly  so  it  would  seem,  to  en- 
force the  order  before  going  to  court. 

Having  made  this  decision,  it  was  then  a 
question  of  how  to  enforce  their  order.  They 
proceeded  to  confront  Mr.  Avery  with  nine 
Federal  marsha's.  Mr.  Avery  would  not 
yield  peaceably  to  this  civilian  police  pwwer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  ofBclals 
did  not  tell  the  marshals  to  remove  Mr. 
Avery.  For  some  reason  nine  armed  mar- 
shals seemed  to  them  an  Inadequate  force 
to  deal  with  the  aging  Mr.  Avery  and  so  they 
called  upon  the  United  States  Army  to  re- 
place the  marshals. 

Presumably,  they  hoped  to  overawe  Mr. 
Avery.  Whether  or  not  he  was  temporarily 
overawed  by  the  three  Army  trucks  and  the 
44  soldiers  is  not  clear,  and  may.  alas,  never 
be  known  to  the  conscientious  historians. 
What  Is  known  is  that  the  Army  arrived 
shortly  after  6  o'clock  and  that  almost  im- 
mediately thereafter  Mr.  Avery  remembered 
that  It  was  time  to  go  home,  and  perhaps  to 
fortify  himself  with  a  drink,  his  dinner, 
and  some  advice.  Anyway  he  left  peaceably, 
walking  on  his  own  feet.  Thus  Montgomery 
Ward  had  been  evacuated  and  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Army  were  In 
ph3r8lcal  possession. 

Then  the  most  absurd  part  of  the  affair 
took  place.  Mr.  Avery  was  gone.  Mr.  Chat- 
field  Taylor  and  Mr.  Blddle  were  Inside.  The 
troops  were  there.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Avery  returned,  without  opposition,  ap- 
parently by  a  back  door  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  posted  Its  men  only  at  the  front 
door.  Then  for  the  second  time  Messrs.  Chat- 
field  Taylor  and  Blddle  had  the  problem  cf 
disposing  of  Mr.  Avery.  One  thing  to  have 
done  was  to  have  given  him  a  comfortable 
chair  to  sit  in  until  later  in  the  day  when  he 
again  felt  the  need  to  go  home  for  dinner,  and 
then,  when  he  had  departed,  to  have  seen 
to  it  that  he  did  not  come  back  the  next 
morning.  The  physical  presence  of  Mr. 
Avery  in  the  building  was  not  such  a  dan- 
ger to  the  security  of  the  Nation  but  that  a 
powerful  and  courageous  Government  might 
have  taken  the  risk. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  their  not  very 
deeply  considered  Judgment,  Mr.  Avery  hsd 
to  be  removed  at  once  from  the  premises. 
At  this  point  they  again  had  a  choice.  They 
might  have  ordered  the  marshals  in  clvlllsn 
clothes  to  escort  Mr.  Avery  to  the  door.  Nine 
marshals  with  44  soldleri  in  reserve  cculd 
htve  done  this  without  heavy  exertion  or 
severe  caiualttes.  and  the  Nation  would  have 
been  spared  the  Indignity  of  seelpg  s  photo- 
graph of  troops,  armed  as  for  the  Invasion  of 
lurope,  carrying  a  somewhat  eccentric  old 
gentleman  Into  the  streets  cf  Chicago. 

For  It  was  the  monner  In  which  the  troops 
were  used,  far  more  ttisn  the  legal  Issues  In- 
volved, which  has  made  the  affair  so 
notorious. 

Not  havliifl  studied  ths  legal  Issues,  I  do 
not  venture  an  opinion  on  them.  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Incident  which  is  sum- 
med up  In  tho  photograph  Is  probably  more 
Important  than  the  exoeedtngly  narrow  legal 
question  of  how  the  sUtuts  is  to  be  con- 
strued. And  the  Incident  Is  ImporUnt  be- 
cause It  reminds  us  that  we  are  tending  to 
forget  the  distinction,  which  Is  fundumental 
In  a  republic,  between  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary power. 

The  use  of  the  military  In  civil  disputes 
should  never  be  resorted  to  unless  the  clvU 
power  is  plainly  Inadequate  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  That  is  why,  aastmiing  that  the 
Government  had  the  right  to  remove  Mr. 
Avery  from  the  building  and  assuming  that 
It  was  wise  to  exercise  the  right,  the  removal 
Should  have  been  dune  by  the  marshals  and 


not  by  the  troops.  To  employ  troops  before 
the  civilian  marshals  had  made  any  show  of 
force  was  exceedingly  bad  practice.  In  this 
case  it  merely  produced  a  silly  spectacle. 
But  the  Army  of  the  United  States  should 
not  be  treated  so  carelessly  that  It  becomes 
Implicated  in  silly  spectacles. 

This  episode  is  one  illustration  of  a  general 
.<!lovenllness.  which  we  need  to  check,  on  the 
whole  question  of  how  the  civilian  and  the 
military  powers  are  related.  One  of  the  worst 
examples  of  it  is  the  sentimental  and  rhetor- 
ical use  of  the  term  "Commander  in  Chief" 
to  Imply  that  the  President  governs  by  a  kind 
of  vague  and  incliislve  martial  law.  The 
true  conception  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  quite  the  opposite: 
it  is  that  because  thU  is  a  republic,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  a  civilian  and  because  he  is  a 
civilian,  is  always  supreme  over  the  military 
power.  To  talk  as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  gen- 
eralissimo is  a  total  reversal  of  the  meaning 
of  commander  in  chief. 

The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  Is  the  es- 
sence of  a  constitutional  republic.  Here  was 
the  basic  objection  to  nominating  General 
MacArthur  while  he  was  stUl  an  active  sol- 
dier. Here  is  the  objection  to  making  him 
Secretary  of  War.  to  making,  as  some  sug- 
gest. Admiral  Leahy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  For  in  a  republic,  no  matter  how  deep- 
ly we  trust  the  military  and  wish  to  defer  to 
it  in  time  of  war.  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power  ought  to  be  zealously  preserved.  That 
truth  is  one  of  the  basic  principles  for  which 
we  stand. 


Medicine  Man  of  Capitol  Hill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  11,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  Include  here  an  article  from  the 
magazine  Coronet. 

I  believe  Members  will  appreciate  this 
well-written  article  about  Dr.  George  W. 
Calver.  to  whom  many  of  us  are  Indebted 
beyond  measure  for  his  attention  to,  and 
advice  concerning,  cur  physical  needs. 

The  article  follows: 

MniCINE   MAN   or  CAPITOL  HILL 

(By  David  Brlnkley) 

During  peaceful,  unhurried  sessions  the 
work  of  keeping  more  than  600  congressional 
henru,  stomachs,  and  nervous  systems  In 
working  order  is  difficult  enough.  But  after 
4  years  in  which  Ooniress  has  had  very  little 
vaoatlon.  when  debate  on  the  war's  conduct 
draws  nerves  tight  and  threatens  to  stop 
su>machs  from  working  and  hearts  from 
beating.  Osortts  Wehnss  Cslver's  office  on  the 
ground  flour  of  the  National  Capitol  Is  one 
of  the  busiest  spots  In  Washington— and 
thot's  saying  plenty. 

For  example,  take  the  evenU  of  a  single 
week  during  the  violent  debste  over  food 
subKidles.  Henry  B.  Bteagall,  of  Alobama. 
hsd  Just  made  a  flre-eatlng  speech  in  the 
House  while  W.  Wsrren  Barbour,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, engaged  In  hot  debate  In  the  Senate. 
Both  men,  who  had  apparently  enjoyed  nor- 
mal health,  suffered  fatal  heart  atucks  on 
the  very  same  dsy. 

During  the  same  week  around  two  dozen 
legislators  showed  up  in  Calver's  office  suf- 
fering  stomach  pains,  which  he  diagnoaed  as 
the  ailment  he'd  treated  time  and  time  again 


during  his  16  years  as  attending  physician  to 
Congre&i.  It  was  indigestion,  brought  on  by 
tense,  strained  nerves.  His  prescription  was 
the  same  as  always — ^rest  and  relaxation,  both 
physical  and  mental. 

Only  recently  Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys, 
of  Indiana,  already  one  of  Washington's  hard- 
est working  legislators,  was  given  the  addi- 
tional Job  of  investigating  the  liquor  thort- 
age.  After  a  few  weeks  of  this  work  burden 
he  also  collapsed  and  died  of  a  heart  ailment. 
Calver  will  tell  you  without  reservstlon  that 
Van  Nuys,  had  he  remained  in  private  life 
and  avoided  strenuous  activity,  would  have 
lived  longer.  That  holds  true  for  most  of  the 
13  other  legislators  who  have  died  in  oOce 
since  January  1943. 

When  Calver  called  this  epidemic  of  heart 
and  stomach  aliments  to  the  attention  of 
Capitol  Hill  he  suggested  that  Congress  slow 
down,  take  more  frequent  vacations,  and  re- 
lax whenever  possible.  His  suggestion 
brought  vigorous  reaction  from  the  public. 
Bales  of  letters  arrived — and  all  took  issue 
with  him.  Servicemen,  they  pointed  out. 
work  In  trenches  and  fox  holes  for  as  little  as 
•50  a  month,  while  a  Congressman  begins 
work  at  noon  and  is  paid  $10,000  a  year. 

"That,"  says  Calver,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
letters,  "is  the  prime  reason  our  legislators 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  tension. 
A  private  businessman  has  at  most  a  few 
bosses  to  answer  to.  Folks  don't  realize  that 
a  Congressman  has  hundreds  of  thotisands. 
He's  afraid  to  relax,  afraid  to  take  a  vacation 
when  he  needs  it  for  fear  his  voter  bosses 
will  accuse  him  of  lying  down  on  the  Job. 

"It's  true  that  the  House  and  Senate  open 
at  noon.  But  it's  also  true  that  every  man 
on  the  Hill  has  a  lot  of  duties  he  can't  per- 
form on  the  House  or  Senate  floor.  For  one 
thing,  he  has  reams  of  letters  from  his  home 
State  to  answer,  coiTespondence  he  can't 
afford  to  neglect. 

'  "Then  again,  committee  work — where  the 
real  work  is  done — usually  starts  before  noon 
and  continues  long  after  the  ordinary  busi- 
nessman's dsy  is  done.  In  addition  to  which. 
Congressmen  are  called  upon  constantly  to 
run  errands  and  perform  favors  for  their 
constituents." 

The  work  of  a  Congressman  can't  exactly 
be  classified  as  a  hazardous  occupation.  But 
a  legislator  who  spends  a  day  in  a  committee 
hearing  matching  wits  with  lobbyists,  or  who 
engages  In  strenuous  debate  on  a  chamber 
floor,  has  done  more  nerve-wracking  work 
than  most  men  tn  private  life.  As  a  result, 
says  Calver,  heart  and  stomach  trouble  snd 
all  the  ills  brought  on  by  overwrought  nerves 
have  become  the  "occupational  disease"  of 
Capitol  Hill. 

On  almoet  any  day  while  Congress  is  In 
session,  you  can  sit  In  his  anteroom  and 
watch  patlenta  stream  In  and  out.  among 
them  the  Vice  President.  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. Senators,  Represents  lives,  and  a  few 
stenofrapbers  and  clerks  who  work  In  the 
building. 

Whrn  your  turn  comes,  you  go  into  a  half- 
dsrk  ofllrs,  sit  In  a  big,  black  leather  chair 
and  face  the  graying,  soft-spoken  man  who 
perhaps  knows  Congress  more  Intimately 
than  any  other  person. 

Calver,  a  captain  In  the  Navy  Medical 
Corps,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Capitol  since 
1938  and  still  claims  that  his  Is  the  most 
interesting  Job  In  all  of  Wsshington. 

On  an  ordinary  day  about  10  visitors- 
some  sick,  some  not — will  drop  into  his 
ofllce.  Thoee  needing  only  a  throat  spray  or 
minor  care  are  treated  by  C  L.  B'ock.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Navy  and  Calver's  asslsunt. 
Moat,  however,  want  to  see  Calver.  They  may 
seek  relief  from  a  head  cold  or  Just  want  to 
talk  Into  a  sympathetic  and  nonpolltlcal  ear. 
During  the  first  few  months  after  an  elec- 
tion Calver  engages  in  more  of  these  heart- 
to-heart  Ulks  than  at  any  other  tlmo.  Foe 
ethical  and  political  rsaeona  he  caat 
on  them,  but  he  docs  aay  that 
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to  DrMhinAn  legtslaton  suffering  from 
oonpUcated  by  what  be  calla 
of  fniitr*tlon."  From  a  home  town 
th«y>e  probably  been  the  No.  1  cltlaen, 
th«y  must  suddenly  adjust  to  being  one  po- 
litico among  more  than  500.  And  then  In  tbe 
Capital  •  MambfT  of  Congreaa  doeant  always 
And  tb»  eonalderatlon  he  might  expect. 

Oalrerli  favortte  anecdote  concerns  a  new 
RepnaenUtlTe  who.  on  arriving  In  Washing- 
tea,  bad  to  wait  80  days  while  his  predacaaaor 
vaeatad  his  tpmee  In  the  House  OOee  BoUd- 
inff.  Hor  eould  be  locate  a  house,  an  apart- 
ment, or  eten  a  hotel  room  to  llTe  In.  Fi- 
nally, as  be  stood  disconsolately  on  a  street 
Mmer.  a  stray  dog  took  a  bite  out  of  his  leg. 
"Vofw,"  the  young  legislator  asked  himself. 
IdM  ttet  dog  know  I  was  a  Congressman?" 
an  older  hand  la  aametlmes  upset  by 
and  erltlctam  heaped  on  him  by 
bone-atate  newspapers,  political  nrals,  and 
the  public.  Usually  the  criticism  resuiu  di- 
rectly from  some  political  action  he's  taken 
that  the  folks  back  home  disapprove.  The 
kflslator,  who  has  often  based  his  decision 
on  better  Information  than  that  available  to 
hli  critics,  feels  he's  been  wronged  and  wants 
to  talk  to  someone  about  It. 

Calver,  following  the  policy  of  pills  and 
politics  dont  mix.  will  treat  a  head  cold  and 
listen  to  a  tale  of  woe:  but  be  won't  put  his 
•ggs  Into  any  political  basket.  Small  doses 
of  ths  usual  nostnuu.  blended  aklllftUly  with 
btf  doees  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
coMpalae  the  therapy  that  has  kept  htm  in 
efltoe  for  two  administrations  through  a 
neord  turnover  in  congressional  membership. 

His  story  and  tbe  story  of  his  Job  begin  at 
the  same  time,  for  he  is  Congrssa'  first  and 
only  phyaMao.  In  IMS  Kepreeenutlve  Mar- 
tin a.  MUktm,  €<  XUlnoto.  eoUapaed  on  the 
aoer  of  tiM  ■bum  with  a  heart  attack.  The 
S-hour  delay  Incttrred  In  finding  a  doetor  so 
Irritated  Oongrsai  It  ealled  on  tbe  Navy  to 
■end  of«r  a  meiMal  oms  to  minuter  to  its 
aUmonie  on  a  fuU-tlme  baela.  Oalver  was  the 
■MUi  and  he's  been  ministering  to  OoogfW 
allmenta  ever  stnee— but  not  ob  Navy  aay-ee, 
^or  I  years  afur  hta  appolttlaMt,  the  Navy 
told  torn  bo  waa  due  for  am  duty,  Ooogrees, 
pMtlbt  to  Mo  brand  of  puis  and 
fort,  loli  not  hear  of  it.  10111  Ummm 
0  iMOl«tlon  stipulating  tbtt  bo  «a« 
from  odlee  without  con- 
It.  In  the  It  years  Mnoe, 
It  boo  aovof  been  given. 

Obtver  la  «  rarity  In  a  town  where  nearly 
la  from  somewhere  else.  Wot  only 
bo  bom  In  Washington  but  he  grew  up 
of  the  dome  under  which 
W»  boyhood  booae  stood  oo 
iverad  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
He  studied  at  Oe<jrge  Washington  Uni- 
versity's Medical  School  and  Interned  at  its 
hospital. 

Bot:^  his  datightera  are  married  to  physl- 
•laaa.  ^rom  his  converaatlon.  It's  hard  to 
tan  vhother  he's  protider  of  them  or  his  baee- 
BMBt  carpentry  ahop.  Be  will,  in  fact,  talk 
ibere  freely  about  tbe  furniture  he  builds 
than  the  inner  workings  of  Congress. 

For  his  services,  Calver  receives  only  the 
Navy's  regular  pay  for  his  rank.  Instead  of 
fees,  he  collects  autographed  pictures  of  his 
patients,  and  these  profits  of  16  years'  service 
line  his  office  walls.  Moat  are  Inscribed  with 
short  words  of  thanks.  Typical  are  photo- 
graphs of  President  Rooaevelt  and  former  Vice 
President  darner  In  Informal  poe^w.  Garner 
wrote:  "To  Doc  Calver — Thanks  for  making 
me  try  to  behave."  To  Gamer's  note,  the 
President  added:  "To  Dr.  Calver— Keep  on 
Trylng- 

Calver  recalls  that  he  gave  Oamer  the  same 
advice  be  suit  gives  all  freeliMeB  on  Cuptttik 
mn,  namtiy.  to  Uv«  as  calmly  as  poaaibie.  eat 
Wla^.  excretae  regularly,  and  relax  at  every 
opportunity.  He  has  developed  that  advice 
Into  what  be  calls  the  ten  commandments 
of  health.  nUes  which  are  printed  on  eerds 


outer 


o 


11 


and 


elimlnat  on 


and  distributed  to  all 
been  revised  only  once 
tlon  two  read:   "Drink 
has  since  gone  through 
with  a  foiuitaln  pen 
water." 

On  his  desk  be  has  i 
a  row  of  small  electric 
tlent  who  enters  the 
ceptionlst  flips  a  swltcli . 
his  desk.    This  array  of 
a  pretty  reliable  Index 
on  the  floors  of  Congre^ 
grows  hot  and  heavy 
the  outer  office  is  full 
glowing. 

Calver  tells  you  he 
his  patients  Include 
most  distinguished 
"They  come  in  here  as 
the   treatment   they 
cussing  out,  they  get 

If  Congress  were  not 
tionally  strong  stuff 
a  strenuous,  seldom 
slon  would  be  even 
men,"  Calver  says,  " 
the  process  of 
vlded  one  or  many 
the  weak  have  long  sin^ 
group,  they're  physicall 
ably  any  other  group 
age. 

It  la  difficult,  boweve 
day's  lawmakers  are  In 
cat  shape  than  their 
are    working    under 
Calver  doeen't  believe 
factious  dlseasee  as  th< 
can  profo  that 
f acting  the  heart  and 
niuty  on  the  increase 

Re  estimates  the 
about  66  and 
■titeen    years   of 
middle-aged  and  elder)y 
Calver  thU:    Most  ill 
elated  with  age  can  be 
moderate  living,  light 
ienslbly.    That  prcji 
not  only  for  a 
middle-aged  man  or 
Quite  often  Oalver 
whether  the  various 
who  turn  up  around 
sent  to  the  polioe  statk^ 
The  boy  who  stood  up 
flourlahed  a  gun  and 
was  taken  to  him 
paychlatrlo  esamlnatufi 

When  the  bonus 
Ington    the    police 
marchers.    But  by  s 
they  eueeaeded  in 
aelvee.    It  was  Calver 

Today  at  56  he  bopei  > 
years  at  his  office 
from  his  gold-braldec 
doctorlsh-Iooking 
throughout  the  day  to 
men  who  make  the 


newcomers.   They  have 

since  1938.     Sugges- 

plentifuUy."     Calver 

I  he  stack  of  cards  and 

I  dded  the  words  "of 


wooden  box  bearing 
igbts.    For  each  pa- 
cfflce.  Calver'8  re- 
flashing  a  signal  to 
lights  has  come  to  be 
the  state  of  affairs 
When  the  debate 
won't  be  long  until 
aU  the  tiny  lights 


n(  ed. 

tiat 


thit 


ong  ago  forgot  that 
of  the  Nation's 
era   and   Jurists, 
tatlents  and  they  get 
If  they  need  a 
too- 
made  of  the  excep- 
It  la,  the  effects  of 
in^rrupted  4-year  sea- 
i  serious.     "These 
ha^e  come  up  through 
They  have  svir- 
polftlcal  campaigns  and 
fallen  aside.    As  a 
stronger  than  prob- 
)f  the  same  average 

to  tell  whether  to- 

tetter  or  worse  physl- 

l  redecessors,  for  they 

u  iprecedented    strain. 

lyiere  are  as  many  In- 

e  once  were,  but  he 

eardlovkscular  ailments— af- 

b  ood  vseeelB — are  defl- 


■ei  store' 


Repreeei  tatlves 
tree  Ing 


amiy 
filed 


gaas  ng 


twied 


JbiMi  A  Farley 


EXTENSION  <)P  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 


or  ncnufA 


IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF 

Thursdap, 
Mr.      LXJDLOW, 


unanimous  consent 
resentatlves.  I 


average  age  at 

at  about  66. 

patients  of   the 

groups  ha«  taught 

commonly  aeeo* 

lelayed  or  avoided  by 

mating,  and  exerelelng 

he  says,  holds  good 

but  for  any 

vioman. 

called  on  to  decide 

( ranks  and  erackpote 

(|apitol  Hill  should  be 

or  mental  hospitals. 

In  the  House  gallery, 

demanded  the  floor, 

a4d  promptly  given  a 


jgrui  1 
Cong  eseman 


inarched  on  Wash- 
tear    gas    at    the 
tailing  to  the  windward, 
no  one  but  them- 
who  treated  them, 
to  spend  many  more 
changing  In  the  morning 
Navy  blouse   Into   a 
coat,      listening 
the  complaints  of  the 
Nation's  laws. 


ElKPRESENTATIVES 
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11.  1944 
Mr.     Speaker, 


by 

dX  the  House  of  Rep- 

pre«<>nt  for  printing  in 


the  CoNGMSSioNAL  RECORD  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Indiana  (Pa./  Gazette: 

y^fyi'i  111    TaiBXJTK   TO    JIM    FAMXT 

By  imanUnotialy  reelecting  him  to  a  ninth 
term  as  State  chairman.  New  York  DemocraU 
paid  James  A.  Parley  a  marked  and  well- 
merited  tribute.  There  had  been  some  talk 
of  opposition  to  Parley,  but  It  faded  away  and 
the  Democratic  State  committee,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  approved  his  generalship  In 
this  national  election  year. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Jim  Parley  Is  one 
of  the  »)est-llked  personalities  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  scene  and  that  his  wide  popu- 
larity is  thoroughly  deserved.  He  Is  a  mar- 
velous party  organizer,  with  an  amazing 
memory  for  names  and  faces.  He  Is  an 
affable  gentleman,  unruffled  under  pressure. 
Best  of  all,  Jim  keeps  his  promises.  Not 
even  his  enemies — If  he  has  any — could  ac- 
cuse him  of  unfairness  or  trickery. 

We're  glad  the  opposition  to  his  reelec- 
tion In  New  York  didn't  develop  and  that  ho 
will  be,  presumably,  an  active  leader  In  this 
year's  campaign. 


A  Patriotic  Coiigret6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LotnauMA 
IN  THI  aiNATB  OP  THI  UNITED  STATU 

Thundav.  May  11,1944 

Mr.  AIXIN  of  LoulilanA.  Mr. 
Bpeftker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re* 
markfl  in  the  Rccord,  X  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Alexandria 
(U.)  Dally  Town  Talk  of  May  8. 1944: 
A  rATCiono  coMoaiaa 

Oongreas,  at  Its  best,  has  some  faults,  and 
at  its  wornt  is  terrlbls,  But  It  should  be  given 
Its  due.  The  way  It  has  supported  this  war, 
and  the  people  conducting  It,  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  features  of  theee  unpleasant  times. 
The  latest  example  is  the  passage  of  the 
biggest  naval  appropriation  Dill  In  all  his- 
tory, by  both  Housee  of  Congress,  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

ThU  U  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case.  There 
have  been  several  other  notable  examples  of 
unanimity  in  Congress,  and  the  whole  han- 
dling of  the  war  on  the  legislative  side  haa 
been  surprisingly  free  from  opposition  or 
delay.  Regardless  of  political  complications 
In  an  election  year,  and  the  Inevitable 
antagonisms  of  policy  and  prejudice,  first 
things  have  been  put  first,  and  there  has 
been  better  cooperation  so  far  than  most 
observers  would  have  thought  poeslble. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  May  11.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
selfish, untiring,  eternally  loving,  that's 
mother. 

An  actual  Army-Navy  merger  la  just  a 
pipe  dream. 
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The  devil  and  the  deep  sea  for  farmers 
Is  too  little  water  and  too  much  water. 

Is  Senator  Reed,  by  setting  up  head- 
quarters, unopposed,  practicing  psycho- 
logical warfare  on  possible  opponents? 

The  three  great  post-war  threats  we 
face  at  home  to  our  way  of  life  are  C.  I.  O. 
leadership,  bureaucracy,  and  militarism. 

It  would  be  a  ghastly  coincidence  if  the 
second  front  and  the  Republican  Con- 
vention should  happen  the  same  week. 

The  author  of  the  Happy  Warrior 
after  4  weeks  of  rest,  comes  back  to  try 
to  laugh  off  the  Montgomery  Ward  affair. 

When  our  Army,  Lend-lease,  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.,  and  F.  E.  A.  get  through  doing 
things  for  foreign  lands,  it  will  be  time 
to  start  a  little  improvement  at  home. 

The  Washington  Monument  is  still  555 
feet  high,  but  Hopkins  and  Frankfurter 
never  look  at  it — their  air  castles  are 
much  higher. 

A  near  Socialist  by  the  name  of  Herbert 
Hoover  won  in  an  open  field  for  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  Ohio  in  the  O.  O.  P. 
primary,  which  proves  that  a  good  name 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  anywhere. 

How  is  this  for  a  title?  Division  of 
Central  Administrative  Services  of  the 
OfBce  for  Emergency  Management. 
There  should  be  an  Executive  order  slic- 
ing such  names  as  the  Chesapeake  b 
Potomac  Telephone  Co. 


Public  E^BcatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  rtNNBTLVAWlA 
IN  THI  SSIf  ATX  OP  THI  UNITID  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  dfglalative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  OUFFEY.  Mr.  Preildent,  I  aik 
unanlmoua  conacnt  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  an  editorial 
from  the  Roanoke  Leader  of  Friday.  May 
6. 1944,  entitled  "Another  Red-Letter  Day 
for  Public  Education." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANOTHEK  aro-Lrrrm  day  rot  pxjbuc 

I017CATI0N 

The  May  campaign  of  1905  Is  always  re- 
ferred to  by  friends  of  public  education  In 
Virginia  as  the  first  outstanding  event  In 
public-school  circles,  loUowlng  the  estab- 
lishment In  1870  of  the  publlc-achool  system 
of  Virginia,  at  the  point  of  Pederal  bayonets, 
because,  as  a  result  of  that  campaign,  our 
high-school  system  (Mr.  Jefferson's  acad- 
emies), became  a  part  of  our  public-school 
system  and  the  stigma  of  pauperism  which 
had  dogged  the  steps  of  public-school  chU- 
dren  from  the  outset  began  to  wane. 

The  .Increased  patronage  of  our  public 
schools  and  especially  of  our  high  schools 
placed  a  constantly  Increasing  public-school 
expense  upon  the  localities  because  the  con- 
servative machine  politicians  of  the  State 
could  not  forget  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
forced  by  "damnyankees"  to  establish  our 
public-school  system  and  would  not.  there- 
fore, loosen  their  hold  on  the  State  purse 
strings. 

In  1928.  when  the  burden  upon  the  local- 
ities almost  reached  the  breaking  point,  the 


machine  In  control  of  Virginia  politics 
chose  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  localities 
by  taking  over  the  public  roads  rather  than 
by  taking  over  the  public  schools,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Virginia  Constitution  imposed 
upon  the  State  the  burden  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  efficient  system  of  public 
free  schools  throughout  the  State.  Inci- 
dentally, the  State  also  took  over  practically 
all  sources  of  taxation  except  real  estate  and 
tangible  personal  property. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  constantly  in- 
creasing popularity  of  our  public  schools  and 
especially  of  our  high  schools  again  over- 
burdened the  localities.  Since  1937  friends 
of  public  education  have  been  demanding 
that  the  State  make  increased  appropriations 
for  public-school  purposes.  In  1940,  again 
In  1942,  and  again  In  1944  the  machine  politi- 
cians grudgingly  Increased  State  appropria- 
tions for  public  schools,  but  In  each  Instance 
much  less  than  the  situation  demanded, 
even  though  the  State  treasury  showed  a 
large  surplus. 

The  striking  thing  In  connection  with  the 
1944  general  assembly,  which  convened 
shortly  after  a  special  session  thereof  had  set 
aside  a  fund  with  which  to  pay  the  entire 
State  debt,  was  that  It  met  with  an  enormous 
surplus  accumulated  at  the  expense  of  17,000 
underpaid  public-school  teachers  and  still 
refused  to  Increase  to  $1,200  per  year  per 
teacher  unit  the  SUte  appropriation  for 
public  schools.  It  made  no  difference  to  the 
machine  politicians  that  the  SUte  chamber 
of  commerce  had  made  an  exhaustive  study 
and  report  covering  high-school  education 
In  Virginia,  which  showed  the  necessity  for 
a  greatly  Increased  State  appropriation  for 
public  education,  and  that  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  the  State 
board  of  education  had  recommended  the 
11.900  per  year  per  teacher  unit  appropriation 
M  a  minimum  appropriation. 

Nothing  that  the  machine  politicians  of 
Virginia  could  have  done  would  have  shown 
more  clearly  their  oonumpt  for  the  welfare 
of  the  children  of  school  age  In  Virginia  than 
their  refusal  to  appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  seeure  and  to  bold  good  public-school 
teachers  during  thU  critical  period  when  effi- 
cient public-school  teachera  are  being  lured 
away  from  classrooms  by  offers  of  a  living 
wage  from  Industrlee  of  all  kinds,  and  their 
places  are  being  filled,  U  tbejr  are  filled  at  all, 
by  high-school  graduates,  Nothing  that  these 
politicians  could  have  done  would  have  shown 
more  clearly  their  power  over  tbe  people  of 
Virginia  who  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

But  another  red-letter  day  for  public  edu- 
cation has  dawned. 

The  spring  conference  of  the  Virginia  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Trtutees  (school  board  mem- 
bers), at  Hotel  Roanoke  on  May  1,  proved  to 
be  the  most  significant  meeting  of  friends 
of  public  education  since  the  May  campaign 
of  1905. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Virginia  Manufacturers 
Association,  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipali- 
ties, and  the  Association  of  Virginia  Counties 
Joined  hands  with  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  the  president 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Education  Association,  the  president  of  the 
Virginia  Branch  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  superintendent  and 
the  assistant  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction of  Virginia,  two  members  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  the  president  of 
the  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
the  president  of  the  Association  of  School 
Trustees,  and  many  other  notables  In  the  field 
of  public  education  In  Virginia,  to  discuss  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future  of  public 
education  in  Virginia,  and  to  make  plans  to 
meet  the  crisis  with  which  the  public-school 
system  of  Virginia  is  now  confronted. 

It  was  the  considered  opinion   of   those 
present  that  the  past  of  public  education  In 


Virginia  Is  deplorable  because  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  refxised  to  take  ssrl- 
otosly  the  constitutional  mandate  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  efficient  system  of 
public  free  schools  throughout  the  State; 
that  the  present  of  public  education  In  Vir- 
ginia is  critical  because  the  appropriation 
of  State  funds  for  public  schools  at  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  was  not 
sufficient  to  secure  and  to  hold  efficient 
teachers  In  the  face  of  competition  of  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds;  and  that  the  future  of 
public  education  in  Virginia  must  be  made 
brighter  because  education  Is  a  necessity, 
not  a  luxury,  and  becatise  both  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  the  United  States  are  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  the  bill. 

When  business  leaders  and  public  educa- 
tors reach  an  agreement  along  these  lines. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  another  red-letter 
day  for  public  education  has  come  and  that 
It  is  time  for  "machine"  politicians  to  trem- 
ble In  their  boots. 


SL  Lawrence  Rirer  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VESMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  deoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  an  editorial 
entitled  "Seaway  and  Power  Project." 
which  appeared  In  the  Rutland  Herald 
of  May  10.  1944. 

Z  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  an  editorial  entitled  "St.  Uw- 
rence  Development  Could  Play  Major 
Role  in  Post-war  Employment  Plans," 
which  appeared  In  the  Montpeller  Argua 
of  May  10. 

In  connection  with  this  editorial  I  wUh 
to  state  that  there  is  one  slight  error  In 
it.  The  estlmaU  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  furnish  employment  for 
100,000  men  over  a  4-year  period  was  not 
made  by  the  War  Department  engineers, 
but  those  were  figures  presented  by  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  when 
that  organization  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  plan  a  few  years  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  of  May  10, 
1944)  / 

SCAWAT  AND  POWOI  paOJECT 

Two  recent  addresses  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  by  Senator  Aikeh 
In  Rutland  and  at  Watertown,  N.  Y..  have 
created  considerable  local  discussion.  We  are 
prefacing  our  comment  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  with  the  statement  that  this 
paper  Is  for  It.  because  we  think  it  will  bene- 
fit Vermont  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
In  the  long  run  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

Whether  an  individual,  corporation,  or  or- 
ganization la  In  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment or  against  it.  however,  will  not 
affect  the  desirability  of  making  plans  to  take 
advantage  of  Its  benefits  and  to  attempt  to 
forestall  Ite  detrimental  a6i>ect8.  Many 
business  Interests  have  long  opposed  tb« 
project,  but  we  doubt  that  realistic  Indus- 
trlalisU  have  failed  to  outline  a  strategy  ot 
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action  for  the  day  when  the  development  1« 
autbonaed  by  OracreH. 

Senator  Anmf  has  oBtrtd  a  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  benenu  to  be  derived  by  Ver- 
mont. New  York,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
from  cheap  power  and  a  new  transportation 
medium  which  wlU  be  provided  by  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  has  not  ana- 
lysed ao  far  the  arguments  of  the  opposition, 
and  b»  hasnt  dwelt  upon  the  detrimental 
aspaeto  of  the  project  upon  some  Individuals, 
tntarwts.  and  sections  of  the  coxintry,  as  they 
may  be  expected  to  develop. 

The  opposition  side  of  the  case  Is  Impor- 
tant prlmarUy  because  all  drawbacks  of  the 
proposal  should  b«  carefully  examined  and 
every  effort  made  to  modify  them  by  careful 
MlTacce  planning. 

There  are  two  points  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment which  were  not  discussed  In  all  de- 
tails by  Senator  Aikxn.  and  which  we  con- 
alder  important.  One  in  the  question  of  low 
power  rate*  and  their  effect  on  Industrial  de- 
velopment tn  Vermont.  Cheap  power  en- 
eouraces  new  industries  and  expansion  of 
ladtMtrlal  activity.  While  private  utilities 
caaaot  eocapMe  with  powtr  delivered  in 
▼aroiant  at  2  mills  per  kllowatt-bour.  It 
help  their  business  If  they  oould  buy 


Industrial  power  rates  In  Vermont  are 
aomparatlvely  low  already.  The  last  Oovern- 
ment  flguree  we  have  at  band  show  Vermont 
eoneldrably  lower  on  industrial  rates  than 
•ay  nalghbarlnff  SUte.  In  fact  Virginia  la 
tbe  neareat  SUte  geofraphieally  to  Vermont 
which  has  industrial  rates  lower  than  ours, 
from  the  St.  Lawranoa  would 
poaitlon  In  this  raapect  and 
I  iB  an  even  more  advantageotu 
on  ladustilal  power  rates,  except,  of 
Gourae,  In  competition  with  New  York,  which 
no*  ham,  or  did  have,  among  the  highest  In- 
tfuatnal  power  rates  of   any  State   in   the 

oountfy- 

A  second  point  which  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  this  section  of  the  State,  which 
the  Senator  mentioned  only  generally,  is  the 
effect  the  St.  Lawrence  development  would 
have  on  the  Rutland  RaUroad.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  understood  that  the  Rutland 
would  lose  some  of  the  business  it  now  has 
and  has  had  for  many  years,  If  the  seaway  Is 
buut. 

It  haa  been  argued  that  In  time  there 
would  be  enough  new  Industrial  development 
resulting  frooi  the  seaway  and  power  project 
to  give  the  Rutland  Railroad  a  new  lease  on 
life.  However  true  that  hopeful  prediction 
may  be.  the  Rutland  is  In  a  condition  which 
requirea  as  much  attention  to  short  term 
eoonomic  influences  as  to  the  long-range 
▼lewpolnt,  if  not  more. 

Tbe  railroad's  condition  makea  It  neceasary 
to  Investigate  any  poeaibllltlea  for  new  b\isl- 
BMB  tm  aoon  as  the  war  Is  over.  The  Rutland 
road  eannot  wait  for  industrial  expansion 
to  come  10  or  12  years  hence.  If  construc- 
tion on  the  seaway  Is  started  immediately 
after  the  war.  It  would  aaem  to  offer  the 
and  best  chance  so  far  for  new  busl- 
The  Rutlaad  ahould  atand  to  benefit 
more  by  the  buatneaa  activity  which  would  be 
stimulated  during  constrtKtlon  of  the  sea- 
way than  any  oUMr  railroad.  It  has  been 
eatUaaated  tbat  the  semces  of  100.000  men 
for  4  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
piojMt.  This  aetlTtty.  requiring  thousands 
of  torn  at  eonatractlon  materials,  would  be 
foinf  on  In  any  area  aarrtced  by  the  Rutland 
Bailroad. 

We  know  of  no  other  post-war  project  or 
poaalbiUty  which  offers  an  equal  opportunity 
to  the  railroad. 

IWnm  «ht  Montpalkg  (Vt.)  Ivenlnc  Argtas  of 
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Much  haa  be^  aald  about  the  economic  and 
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accomplished  to  date  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  on  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
and  understand  thoroughly  the  many  bene- 
flU  that  the  State  and  this  region  will  reap 
from  its  full  development. 

Engrossed  in  lumbering  and  trade,  I 
suspect  that  some  of  you  have  been  Inclined 
in  the  past  to  look  upon  these  lands  some- 
what as  an  empty  backyard.  But,  as  In  other 
respects,  time  marches  on.  The  first  major 
step  toward  the  development  of  these  re- 
sources— the  construction  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  its  large  power  plant — has, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  been  the  reason  why 
Seattle  and  other  coast  cities  have  been  able 
to  take  their  Important  part  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  The  advancement  of  the 
development  will  aid  materially  in  the  solu- 
tion of  post-war  problems,  which  I  know 
many  of  you  view  with  considerable  appre- 
hension. If  you  choose  to  make  it  so,  this 
great  region  east  of  you  can  become  an  in- 
creasingly Important  and  attractive  part  of 
your  front  yard. 

Perhaps  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
not  been  boasting  enough  about  what  it  has 
done  and  is  doing  toward  enriching  your 
commonwealth — about  progress  on  the  proj- 
ect in  the  production  of  electric  power  for 
war  and  In  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
post-war  development  and  settlement  of  a 
million  acres  of  desert  land.  To  bring  you 
up  to  date  in  both  the  fields  of  power  and 
reclamation  is  the  objective  of  my  talk  here 
today. 

While  I  will  confine  my  remarks  primarily 
to  tbe  Columbia  Bitsln  Project,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  our  Interest  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  not  limited  to  this  development. 
There  are  many  propoaals  for  irrigation  In 
this  region,  and  we  are  laimchlng  a  region- 
wide  siuvey  of  the  various  proposals  with  the 
object  of  formulating  a  comprehensive  post- 
war construction  program.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  making  numerous  similar 
studies  throughout  the  West  with  the  same 
goal  in  mind.  Incldently,  the  work  in  this 
area  and  elsewhere  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
through  the  recent  establishment  by  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Harry  W.  Bashore 
of  six  regional  field  offices,  headed  by  Re- 
gional Directors  of  Reclamaticn.  This  de- 
centralization seeks  to  bring  the  Bureau  In 
closer  touch  with  the  people  affected  by  its 
functions  and  with  area  problems  and  the 
needs  and  potentialities  of  each  area.  The 
region  for  which  I  have  been  given  responsi- 
bility embraces.  In  addition  to  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
and  the  Snake  River  drainage  basin  In 
Wyoming. 

On  the  Colimibla  Basin  Project,  production 
of  electric  power  now  holds  the  spotlight. 
Electric  energy  Is  one  of  the  basic  yard- 
sticks by  which  this  Nation's  capacity  for  war 
may  be  measured.  In  modem  war  the 
strength  of  armies  and  navies  is  gauged  by 
the  industrial  power  behind  them.  Behind 
90  percent  of  American  Industrial  might  is 
electricity.  Highly  essential  in  times  of 
peace,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  In  time 
of  war.  Every  new  kilowatt  brought  Into 
service  has  helped  add  to  the  mighty 
crescendo  of  thundering  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  ships  that  are  destroying  the  evil  forces 
arraigned  against  us.  As  the  restilt  of  Yan- 
kee initiative  and  perseverance,  the  combined 
capacity  of  this  country's  powerplants  la  to- 
day without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

But  we  were  not  always  leaders  in  electric- 
power  capacity.  When  the  war  clouds  first 
gathered  the  yardstick  found  the  United 
States  phort.  It  was  producing  a  third  leu 
energy  than  the  Axis  Powers,  and  we  had  to 
stretch  oiu*  muscles  to  the  utmost  to  catch 
up  with  the  threat  across  tbe  seas. 

The  Pacific  Northwest's  natural  resources 
played  a  major  role  in  erasing  our  national 
power  deficit  and  in  accelerating  the  output 
of  fighting  equipment  and  supplies.  When 
an  unprecedented  d3mand  for  power  for  war 
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production  suddenly  developed  at  the  start  of 
the  war,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  Ita 
plant  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  War  Department  with 
Bonneville  Dam,  public  and  private  agencies 
In  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other  cities,  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which  dis- 
tributes Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  energy, 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge. 

Those  who  shouted  "white  elephant"  dtir- 
Ing  the  building  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
saw  it  turn  into  one  of  the  greatest  "work 
horses"  the  Nation  has  ever  seen.  More  than 
90  percent  of  It^  power  output  goes  into  war 
service,  either  directly  over  Federal  trans- 
mission lines  or  indirectly  over  the  lines  of 
private  companies.  Between  800,000  and 
900.000  kilowatts  are  now  being  generated, 
and  there  is  capacity  in  the  plant  for  more 
than  twice  that  total.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, and  without  seeming  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly about  the  two  systems  serving  this  area, 
the  present  output  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  Is 
about  three  times  the  combined  production 
of  all  the  plants  operated  by  City  Light  and 
the  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Three  years  ago  last  month  the  powerhouse 
at  Grand  Coulee  was  an  empty  shell.  Not  a 
kilowatt  of  electricity  was  being  produced. 
Today,  on  the  basis  of  output  of  the  last  3 
months.  It  is  the  world's  largest  power  pro- 
ducer, its  monthly  gross  generation  averaging 
about  600.000,000  kilowatt-hours. 

The  Grand  Coulee  installation  Is  the  key 
link  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  power  grid  sys- 
tem through  which  150  generating  plants, 
publicly  and  privately  owned,  in  Washington, 
Oregon.  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  have  been 
Interconnected  to  make  available  to  war  In- 
dustry every  single  kilowatt-hour  in  the  re- 
gion. This  vast  network  of  transmission 
lines,  13,000  miles  in  length,  serves  an  In- 
stalled capacity  of  8353.500  kilowatta — equiv- 
alent to  thf^  of  all  the  power  plants  in  the 
New  England  States.  From  33  to  38  percent 
of  the  power  transmitted  by  the  Northwest 
power  pool  in  the  5-State  area  is  contributed 
by  the  Grand  Coulee  generators. 

The  Immense  blocks  of  Federal  power  made 
available  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  made 
possible  its  amazing  industrial  growth.  En- 
ergy from  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  Dams 
drives  half  a  dozen  large  aluminum  planta 
and  a  magnesium  plant,  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  were  lnstrumei>tal  in  overcoming  the 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  superiority  of  the  Axis  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  Important  light 
metals. 

Energy  for  the  biggest  carbide  plant  west 
of  the  Mississippi  comes  from  the  two  huge 
Federal  dams  through  the  Northwest  power 
grid.  Also  served  by  this  system  are  metal- 
lurgical plants,  major  shipyards.  Important 
air  bases.  Army,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard 
baeee,  including  a  naval  training  unit,  an 
Army  quartermaster  depot,  a  holding  and  re- 
consignment  depot,  airfields,  and  other  mili- 
tary encampments. 

The  expansion  of  power-generating  facil- 
ities for  war  will  offer  the  Pacific  Northwest 
a  challenge  in  times  of  peace.  We  must  as- 
sure the  continuance  of  huge  production  to 
provide  security  and  good  life  for  all  the 
people  after  the  war  has  been  won.  We  can- 
not tolerate  idle  generators,  for  if  we  do, 
we  must  tolerate  idle  industrial  capacity,  and 
if  we  tolerate  idle  industrial  capacity,  we 
must  tolerate  idle  men.  If  we  accept  Idle 
men,  we  will  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
another  emergency  as  perilous  to  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  as  is  the  present  conflict. 

Not  only  is  it  imperative  that  we  utilize 
our  newly  found  power  In  the  furtherance  of 
the  peacetime  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  if 
this  region  is  to  grow  from  its  present  state 
of  economic  Immaturity  to  full  stature  of 
Industrial  and  agricultural  supremacy,  we 
must  harness  additional  quantities  of  the 
greatest  potential  block  of  cheap  hydroelec- 
tric power  in  America. 

We  are  Inclined  to,  but  we  must  not,  take 
our  natural  resources  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Said  a  California  newspaper  recently :  "If  the 
Columbia  River  would  only  flow  through  Loa 
Angeles  County,  you  could  give  Detroit  and 
Pittsburgh  back  to  the  Indians.  In  such  a 
case,  southern  California  would  be  the  great- 
est Industrial  empire  In  America." 

We  cannot  alt  In  a  rocking  chair  on  the 
back  porch  while  the  other  sections  are  "mak- 
ing hay."  For  this  vast  electrical  empire, 
which  we  have  Just  begtm  to  build  In  this 
region.  Is  yet  In  Its  Infancy.  It  was  little 
more  than  60  years  ago  that  the  steamship 
WiUamette,  equipped  with  arc  lights,  steamed 
into  nearby  Elliott  Bay,  cast  anchor,  and 
exhibited  the  first  electric  light  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  first  major  hydro- 
electric plant  in  this  half  of  the  €Ute  was 
built  but  40  years  ago  at  Snoqualmle  FaUs. 
Even  today  we  have  developed  lees  than  a 
fifth  of  the  potential  water  power  available 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  present  com- 
bined hydro  Installation  in  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  being  about 
two  and  one-third  million  kilowatts  aa  com- 
pared with  a  potential  capacity  of  15,000,000 
kilowatts.  Thirteen  million  of  these  are  In 
the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Just  as  power  produced  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  haa  filled  a  critical  need  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  the  war,  so  will  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Basin  play  a  major 
role  in  the  region's  conversion  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Becatise  circumstances  beyond  our  control 
have  prevented  a  start  upon  conetruction  of 
the  irrigation  works,  some  people  have  aa- 
•imied  that  we  have  been  idle  on  that  phaae 
of  the  project.  Nothing,  I  assure  you,  U 
farther  from  the  truth.  In  the  remaining 
time  allotted  to  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
the  place,  as  we  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion see  It,  which  the  irrigation  project  can 
assume  in  the  post-war  period  and  about  the 
preparations  we  have  been  making  to  aasture 
that  it  does  take  that  place. 

The  contributions  which  development  of 
the  irrigation  project  can  make  toward  cush- 
ioning the  impact  of  post-war  demobilization 
are  of  two  general  sorts.  First,  In  the  con- 
struction of  dams  and  canals  and  other 
Irrigation  facilities,  employment  can  be  im- 
mediately provided  for  thousands  of  men 
discharged  from  the  armed  services  and  war 
factories.  If  circumstances  require  It  more 
men  can  be  employed  than  were  put  to  work 
on  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
during  the  slack  employment  period  of  the 
middle  1930's.  Secondly,  as  canal  construc- 
tion is  advanced  down  the  hundred-mile 
length  of  the  project,  opportunities  for  per- 
manent settlement  will  be  opened  for  thou- 
sands of  other  families.  In  addition,  of 
course,  these  developments  by  the  Bureau 
will  prime  the  pump  for  a  related  expansion 
In  private  construction  and  business.    , 

How  hard  the  demobilization  may  hit  the 
Pacific  Northwest  you  are  undoubtedly  better 
qualified  to  gage  than  I.  In  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  studied  the  problem  from 
a  national  standpoint,  however,  this  region 
ranks  high  in  prospective  difficulties  of  post- 
war adjustment.  With  respect  to  your  city, 
it  is  my  understanding,  studies  of  your  cham- 
ber indicate  that,  even  excepting  the  tremen- 
dous wartime  expansion  of  the  Boeing  plant 
and  of  your  shipbuilding  Indusuy,  no  leas 
than  22  percent  of  all  local  industrial  em- 
ployees are  working  with  firms  which  have 
no  background  of  peacetime  production. 
The  prospects  of  maintaining  wartime  levels 
of  employment,  I  dare  say,  are  problematical 
in  yoiu"  minds.  Insofar  as  the  years  Immedi- 
ately following  the  war  are  concerned. 

As  one  who  grew  up  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Nation,  and  then  became  attached  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  can  understand 
and  I  take  heart  in  the  fact,  as  I  am  sure  you 
do  likewise,  that  so  many  of  the  newcomers 
attracted  here  by  war  Industries  want  and 
plan  to  stay.  In  the  long-term  growth  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  tbe  availability  of  ade- 
quate opportunitiea  eannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  the  readjustment  Immediately  fottow- 


ing  the  war  which  may  be  difficult,  and  which 
promlsea  to  tax  our  Irgenulty  and  our  pre- 
paredness. 

Bverjone  hopes  that  the  plana  you  in  pri- 
vate business  are  preparing  will  assure  a 
smooth  transition  from  the  war  economy  to  a 
prosperous  peacetime  economy.  We  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  alao  have  definite 
progreaa  to  report.  Moreover,  our  plans 
promise  to  complemeat  the  developments 
Initiated  by  private  industry. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project  is  ideal  aa  a 
post-war  undertaking  because  the  speed  of 
the  construction  can  be  readily  geared  to 
the  volume  of  employment  needa.  In  the 
event  that  private  Industry  is  able  to  meet 
work  demands,  a  relatively  slow  develop- 
ment, at  a  rate  of  perhaps  50,000  acrea  or  leaa 
per  year  over  a  20-  to  25-year  period,  will  be 
In  order.  If.  however.  It  becomes  necessary 
to  take  up  alack  In  employment,  the  Irriga- 
tion development  can  be  hastened  Just  aa 
the  anticipated  peacetime  schedule  of  power 
production  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  to  meet 
war  demands  was  multiplied  many  times. 
The'  oonatruction  will,  of  courae,  not  be  Just 
a  program  to  create  work.  Even  if  the  Job 
is  done  at  a  makimum  rate,  the  contribution 
of  every  laborer  will  liave  tangible  and  last- 
ing value  in  the  many  benefits  that  will  ac- 
crue from  the  irrigation  development. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  irrigation  facilitlea 
will  be  a  bigger  undertaking  than  the  build- 
ing of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  About  140.- 
000,000  man-hours  of  labor  at  the  site — twice 
as  much  aa  has  been  expended  to  bring  the 
dam  and  power  plant  to  its  present  stage- 
will  be  required. 

Furthermore,  the  Bureau's  building  ac- 
tivities will  aerve  to  stimulate  a  great  de- 
velopment of  private  construction  and  ener- 
gize activity  in  businiMs  channels  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Fanns  will  need  irrigation 
machinery,  houses,  barns,  and  other  struc- 
tures, wells  must  be  drilled,  domestic  water 
systems  Installed,  and  roads  constructed  to 
Join  farms  with  the  towns.  The  new  com- 
munities and  existing  ones  will  require  addi- 
tional housing,  public  and  business  build- 
ings, paving,  water  imd  sewer  systems,  and 
electrical  distribution  systems.  Jobbers  will 
do  a  brisk  trade  in  construction  machinery, 
and  retailers  and  wholesalers  In  clothes,  au- 
tomobiles, radios,  and  other  supplies  and 
equipment  needed  by  the  workers. 

The  number  of  settlement  opportunitiea 
that  can  be  made  available  each  year,  aa  the 
canals  are  extended,  will  depend,  of  courae. 
upon  the  rate  of  conatruction.  At  a  rela- 
tively slow  rate,  water  can  be  brought  to 
about  a  thousand  farms  a  year  over  a  period 
of  about  20  years.  With  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion accelerated,  the  number  of  settlement 
opportunities  available  annually,  would,  of 
course,  be  increased  accordingly.  For  every 
family  taking  up  land,  one  additional  family 
will  find  livelihood  in  the  villages  and  towna 
that  will  spring  up  In  the  wake  of  the  de- 
velopment, and  a  third  family,  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation,  will  gain  a  living  by  providing 
the  farm  Implements,  automobiles,  etc., 
which  residents  of  the  new  communities  and 
farms  will  require 

At  full  development,  the  project  area 
should  support  200,000  to  260,000  people,  and 
some  estimates  go  substantially  beyond  these 
figures.  That  is  to  say,  the  1940  population 
of  eastern  Washington  would  be  Increased 
by  60  percent.  You  proljably  would  welcome 
the  business  involved  in  developing  from 
scratch,  let  us  say,  a  city  the  aiae  of  Tacoma. 
Although  the  character  of  the  demands  In- 
volved in  developing  tbe  Columbia  Basin 
Project  otaviotisly  will  be  different,  that  de- 
velopment will  be  like  adding  two  pre-war 
Tacomas  to  the  SUte.  Insofar  aa  the  number 
of  people  are  concemed. 

To  bring  the  potentialitlee  of  tbe  OolVriMa 
Buta  into  being,  to  give  ttm  project  dewriep- 
Bcnt  Ita  aignlflcant  and  ayprnpaute  pam  ta 
poat-war  ycata.  three  tbtngs  wtu  be  i 
One.  ttie  wapnmKtmtiaa  at  fonda  by  < 
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two.  the  aupport  and  aetlTe  participation  tn 
the  development  and  aettlement  program  by 
tlM  pe<^  of  the  Bute  and  region,  and  by 
UMlr  •gencles;  and  three,  the  completion  of 
a  workable  plan  by  the  Bxireau  of  Reclama- 
matlon — an  understandable  and  acceptable 
blueprint — ready  to  put  Into  effect. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  Congreaa  will 
maJce  approprlatlona  for  construction  aTall- 
able  before  the  close  of  the  war,  or  at  least 
not  until  the  end  of  the  war  can  be  foreseen 
more  clearly  than  at  present. 

Certain  groups  within  the  State  and  region 
have  been  giving  w  loyal  support  and  are 
participating  enthtalastlcally  in  the  formu- 
lation of  project  plans.  That  active  interest 
mtMt  beoome  more  widespread  and  later  find 
iniimwhiii  In  Stat*  programs  If  the  State 
and  tlUa  region  are  to  reap  maximum  bene- 
fits from  the  development. 

Mow.  finally,  what  has  the  Biireau  of  Rec- 
laiMtkm  been  doing  to  get  a  blueprint 
ready?  Tlia  work  accomplished  covers  so 
much  territory  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
jou  only  the  highlights. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  toward  ulti- 
mate Irrigation  of  the  project,  after  recon- 
naiaaance  surveys  Indicated  that  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  land  were  suited  to  irrlga- 
tlmi.  was  to  determine  In  detail  exactly  what 
the  project  lands  were  like  and  what  they 
were  worth.  Theea  stepe  involved:  (1)  A 
retraoament  survey  o(  eeetton  lines;  (3)  a 
very  detailed  topographic  survey:  (3)  aclassl- 
ifntlim  of  laadi  to  determine  their  utility 
under  Irrigation;  and  (4)  an  appraisal  of  the 
lands  at  their  present  dry-land  value.  Under 
anttq»ec\ilatlon  legislation,  the  noninflated 
■ppnlsal  values  are  the  prices  at  which 
will  be  available  to  settlen. 

Tteee  four  basic  studies  were  completed 
time  ago.  and  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  them.  The  classification  and  appraisal 
dau  for  any  tract  tn  the  project  are  available 
free  of  charge,  upon  request,  at  the  Coulee 
Dam  oOce  of  the  Bureau,  and  no  prospective 
settler  ahould  p\irchase  land  without  first 
obtained  this  information.  There  is 
to  pay  more  for  land  than  the  ap- 
value. 

One  of  the  most  Important  elements  of 
the  btoeprtnt  for  the  development  of  the 
OolvmMa  Basin,  obviously,  is  the  layout  of 
the  dame  and  canals  of  the  irrigation  system. 
Durlaf  the  imst  3  years  the  Bureau  has  made 
esliauattve  studies  to  determine  the  most 
ble  location  of  theee  features.  No  less 
10  different  plans  have  been  consld- 
The  most  dealrable  plan  has  been 
selected  and  approved,  and  work  wiU  now  go 
■htai  on  tlie  detailed  design  for  structures 
and  OB  detailed  field  locations  of  the  canals 
so  that  a  great  folio  of  work  will  be  ready  for 
Immediate  use  when  construction  can  be 
begun. 

rrsslf  data  for  major  featuree  of  the  Irrl- 
gaUon  lysti  ars  being  amimulated  rapidly. 
Preparation  of  designs  for  the  pumping  plant 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  for  lu  eqtUpment 
haa  a  high  priority  in  our  engineering  ofllce 
In  Denver,  and  the  work  Is  well  advanced. 
The  13  pumps  to  be  installed.  Incidentallly, 
Will  be  the  largest  In  the  world.  Sach  wUl 
be  eapahle  of  pumping  a  stream  of  water 
12  feet  in  diameter.  Just  one  pump  operat- 
ing only  1  >^  hours  would  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  city  of  aeattls  for  34  hours. 

The  short  eanal  leading  from  the  outlets 
of  the  pumping  plant  to  the  balancing  ree- 
arvolr  In  the  Orand  Coulee  has  been  designed 
and  It*  final  location  In  the  field  ha*  been 
W*  srs  prepared  to  place  this  work 
on  abort  notice. 
psncDt  or  the  land  required 
for  tba  *— »*«*^'**tt  tessrvolr  in  the  Grand 
CbWias  has  been  purchased.  Foundation 
diBliyg  for  the  two  dam*  which  will  form 
this  tessrvoU'  has  been  completed  and  con- 
•truetton     saaterlals     have     been     located. 
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project  area.  Under  the  act  which  seeks  to 
establish  settlement  opportunities  for  as 
many  families  as  possible,  these  landowners 
will  be  allowed  water  for  not  more  than  160 
Irrigable  acres.  To  obtain  water  for  such 
acreage,  they  mtist  agree  to  dispose  of  their 
excess  lands  at  the  Government-appraised 
value.  Inasmuch  as  many  of  these  landown- 
ers hold  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of 
acres,  they  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide 
their  lands  and  go  into  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness in  order  to  meet  the  project  require- 
ments unless  the  Government  stood  ready 
to  buy  up  all  of  their  excess  land  In  one 
transaction.  Hence,  they  urged  a  provision 
of  the  kind  Included  In  the  act. 

This  provision  also  will  afford  the  means 
for  applying  a  settler-selection  program.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  on  other  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  projects  in  the  West  that  selec- 
tion of  settlers  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
capital,  and  other  qualifications  Is  of  great 
value  In  helping  to  protect  from  failtire  both 
the  settlers  and  the  projects.  Such  a  selec- 
tion can  be  made,  of  course,  only  for  lands 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  But  2 
percent  of  the  irrigable  area  of  the  project  Is 
now  in  the  public  domain.  Funds  for  land 
purchase  have  not  yet  been  made  available. 
The  act  of  March  10,  1943,  also  provides  that 
lands  acquired  by  the  Government  may  be 
used  for  town  sites,  and  dedicated  for  public 
purposes.  This  will  assist  In  the  esubllsb- 
ment  of  new  towns  In  places  best  calculated 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  settlers,  and  least 
apt  to  create  wasteful  competition  between 
towns,  which  so  commonly  results  in  loss  to 
everyone  concerned  except  the  promoter. 
Ability  to  dedicate  lands  acquired  for  public 
ptirposes  will  be  helpful  in  developing  an  ade- 
quate system  of  parks  and  recreational  areas. 
Major  responsibility  for  such  a  program,  how- 
ever, will  rest  with  the  State.  A  thorough  re- 
port on  this  matter  has  been  jyepared.  The 
proposals  in  it  are  among  those  for  which 
energetic  State  action  will  be  required. 

Before  any  construction  work  may  be  done 
on  the  canal  system,  a  contract  for  the  re- 
payment of  that  part  of  the  construction 
costs  of  the  project  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  as  repayable  by  irrigation  must 
be  negotiated  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  irrigation  districts.  The 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  last  month  held  pre- 
liminary discussions  concerning  the  con- 
tracts with  the  boards  of  the  districts,  and 
a  draft  of  contract,  which  promises  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Government  and  the  dis- 
tricts, is  now  being  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  water  users  this  summer. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  some  of  the  pro- 
posed provisions  of  the  contract.  Ths 
amount  which  the  districts  will  repay  for 
construction  of  the  irrigation  works  will 
average  $85  per  Irrigable  acre.  The  total 
construction  costs  per  acre  will  considerably 
exceed  this  figure,  but  the  balance  above  $85 
per  acre  will  be  paid  out  of  power  revenues. 
Extensive  and  difflcxilt  studies  of  project-cost 
allocations  preceded  the  official  establishment 
of  the  $85  per  acre  average  construction  obli- 
gation. The  Federal  Treasury  Is  to  be  re- 
imbursed for  the  entire  cost  of  the  project, 
except  for  a  small  allocation  to  navigation 
and  flood  control. 

The  terms  of  the  repayment  are  very  rea- 
sonable. No  payments  will  fall  due  diving  a 
10-year-develcpment  period.  Thereafter, 
farmers  will  pay  off  the  indebtedness  In  40 
aiuiual  installments.  Those  payments,  more- 
over, will  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
what  is  known  as  the  normal  and  percentage 
plan.  Without  going  into  detail  that  plan 
Involves  adjustment  of  the  average  annual 
Installment  up  or  down  In  accordance  with 
the  relative  value  of  the  crop  return.  That 
Is  to  say.  In  years  of  higher  than  average 
crop  returns,  the  annual  payments  will  be 
higher  than  the  average  payments,  and  con- 
versely, In  years  of  lower  than  average  crop 


returns,  when  the  farmer  needs  relief  in 
meeting  payments,  the  amounts  paid  will  be 
lower  than  average. 

The  burden  of  repayment  will  be  equitabl; 
adjusted  in  another  way.  Everyone  is  well 
•ware  that  the  better  lands  In  the  project 
are  more  productive  and  will  yield  more 
than  the  pocH^r  lands.  The  land  classifica- 
tion was  made  in  part  to  discover  those  dlf- 
ferencee  In  productivity.  The  better  lands, 
therefore,  can  afford,  without  hardship,  to 
contribute  more  to  the  cost  of  construction 
than  the  poorer  lands.  Accordingly,  the 
amount  allocated  to  lands  of  better  than 
average  quality  will  be  more  than  185  per 
Irrigable  acre  and  the  amount  allocated  to 
lands  of  less  than  average  productivity  will 
be  less  than  that  tjnount.  This  adjustment 
will  serve  to  give  settlers  on  lands  of  dif- 
fering qualities  equal  opportunities,  and 
minimize  the  unfair  burdens  and  not  In- 
frequent failures  which  have  commonly  been 
associated  with  poorer  lands  during  the  past. 

These  are  some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
to  Insure  that  the  conditions  which  the  set- 
tler will  face  In  the  Columbia  Basin  are  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  his  success,  and  for 
the  success  of  the  project.  Many  other  pro- 
posals directed  to  the  same  ends  are  spring- 
ing from  the  work  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittees. For  example,  the  cost  per  farm  of 
a  domestic  water  system  Is  apt  to  be  exces- 
sive because  ground  water  lies  at  compara- 
tively great  depths.  It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  cost  per  farm  may  be  reduced 
from  $1,000  or  $1,500  to  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars if  a  community  system  capable  of  serv- 
ing several  farms  is  installed  Instead  of  an 
individual  well  being  sunk  on  each  farm. 
Exhaustive  studies  also  have  been  made  of 
the  types  of  farming  which  promise  to  yield 
the  most  satisfactory  returns. 

The  results  of  all  of  these  studies  will  be 
made  available  to  the  settler.  The  findings 
are  tools,  so  to  speak,  made  accessible  to  him. 
If  used  effectively,  they  will  help  in  the  task 
ahead  of  him.  No  one  supposes,  however, 
that  they  will  automatically  guarantee  his 
success.  That  clearly  will  depend  upon  his 
Individual  Initiative  and  ability. 

As  I  have  Indicated  earlier,  many  of  the 
proposals  made,  and  others  to  be  suggested 
shortly  by  committees,  on  which  State  and 
local  agencies  have  membership,  lie  largely 
or  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  State 
and  local  agencies.  I  might  cite  the  program 
advocating  the  establishment  of  State  parka 
at  some  of  the  xmusual  and  scenic  sites  In 
and  close  to  the  project  area,  or  I  might  draw 
your  advance  attention  to  the  State  action 
which  will  be  suggested  by  a  committee, 
beaded  by  your  State  planning  council,  to 
enable  counties  of  the  project  area  to  dis- 
charge effectively  the  enlarged  functions  with 
which  they  will  be  faced  when  the  project 
Is  developed.  The  prompt  provision  of  roads 
will  be  another  responsibility  of  State  and 
counties.  The  counties,  without  adequate 
resources  during  earlier  years,  may  well  re- 
quire financial  assistance  from  the  State. 
The  provision  of  school  facilities,  as  required, 
also  lies  within  the  province  of  State  and 
local  agencies. 

I  think  It  Is  dear  by  now  that  aU  of  the 
major  lines  are  entered  on  our  blueprint  for 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin.  Only 
relatively  minor  details  have  yet  to  be  added. 
With  adequate  appropriations,  we  could  start 
putting  the  plans  Into  effect  the  day  the 
Irrigation  districts,  through  adoption  of  the 
repayment  contract,  assume  obligation  for 
return  of  their  portion  of  the  construction 
cost. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  of  the  150 
to  200  potential  irrigation  and  multiple- 
purpose  projects  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation is  Investigating  in  the  West,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  Basin  rates  as 
the  No.  1  poet-war  development — first   be- 
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cause  at  Its  huge  else  and  the  flexlbfilty  its 
construction  affords  In  gaging  emplo3rment 
to  post-war  needs,  first  because  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  will  enrich  the  area  in  which 
It  Is  situated,  first  because  the  plans  for  its 
construction  are  furthest  advanced,  and  first 
because  of  the  wholehearted  and  universal 
approval  and  support  which  the  State  and 
the  region  In  which  It  is  to  be  developed  are 
giving  It. 


Ad<ire$$  by  Mrs.  Emma  Goffey  Miller  at 
Conyention  of  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mrs.  Emma  Gufley  Miller, 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Party,  at  the  convention 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  26. 1944.  The 
Public  Printer  estimates  that  the  address 
will  occupy  two  and  two-third  pages  of 
the  Record,  and  that  the  printing  will 
cost  $138.66. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  30  years  since  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  endorsed  the 
suffrage  amendment.  Many  of  you  are  too 
young  to  remember  that  momentous  occa- 
sion, but  those  of  you  who  do,  know  that 
It  was  this  endorsement  that  put  the  suffrage 
amendment  on  the  high  road  to  victory.  To- 
day. I  believe  you  are  on  the  verge  of  another 
great  endorsement — that  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  will  be  the  final  step  In 
the  long  struggle  for  the  emancipation  of 
American  women. 

The  opposition  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment comes  as  nothing  strange,  for  all  pro- 
gressive ideas  are  opposed  by  persons  and 
organizations  who.  though  they  may  be  sin- 
cere, seem  to  lack  true  vision — "the  broad 
horizon's  wider  view."  One  of  the  most 
amtising  chapters  In  the  history  of  otir  coun- 
try will  be  the  story  of  the  women  who 
organized  against  their  political  freedom 
through  antleuflrage  leagues,  but  the  most 
Incomprehensible  chapter  of  the  world's  his- 
tory Is  being  made  right  now  and  right 
here  In  our  own  country  where  women,  who 
once  worked  for  suffrage,  now  oppose  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  which  Is  but  a 
corollary  to  the  suffrage  amendment.  The 
suffrage  amendment  gave  us  only  political 
freedom.  We  should  now  be  granted  legal 
and  civU  freedom. 

The  equal-rights  amendment  reads: 
"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex."  We 
might  tmderstand  that  some  men  do  not 
approve  of  equality  under  the  law  for  women 
because  It  might  Interfere  with  their  personal 
P98itlon  or  gain,  but  It  seems  Incredible  that 
women  should  organize  to  oppose  other 
women  who  desire  equality  for  aU  women. 
The  opposition  to  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment comes  moetly  from  women  whose  mo- 


tives may  be  humanitarian  but  vihoee  smsa 
of  Jtistlce  U  still  dtilled  by  a  Lady  Botmtlful 
approach  o'  the  mid-Victorian  era. 

When  our  Constitution  was  written  It  was 
based  on  the  old  English  oommon  law  which 
considered  women  as  chattels.  Thcueh  o\ir 
Constitution  gives  the  greatest  measure  of 
liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  courts  generally  have  Interpreted  the 
laws  In  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  women  were  not  paeons  and.  there- 
fore, when  women  have  been  removed  from 
the  chattel  class  It  has  had  to  be  done  by 
special  statutes.  The  latest  available  report 
of  the  legal  stattu  of  women  In  the  United 
States  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  states: 
"Any  conclusions  bearing  on  woman's  stattis 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica must  take  Into  account  the  common 
law,  on  which  the  fabric  of  the  Nation's  Juris- 
prudence is  woven.  In  general,  it  has  been 
the  rule  that  where  specific  statutes  abrogat- 
ing them  have  not  been  enacted,  common- 
law  principles  apply."  Hence,  the  need  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  most  of  our  oppo- 
nents acknowledge  that  justice  shotild  not  be 
based  on  sex.  but  until  the  principle  of  equal 
rights,  like  other  basic  principles  such  as 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  etc..  Is 
placed  In  the  Constitution,  laws  discrimi- 
nating against  women  merely  because  they 
are  women  can  continue  to  be  enacted  by 
State  legislatures. 

In  a  public  debate  on  this  question  about  2 
years  ago.  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  of 
the  Women's  Bureau.  Department  of  Labor. 
was  asked  If  she  believed  "that  justice  should 
be  meted  out  Impartially  to  men  and  women." 
Her  reply  was:  "It  should  not.  I  think  Jus- 
tice has  to  be  tempered  with  law  and  Justice 
cannot  be  legislated.  It  is  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice between  men  and  women  In  everirday 
life,  which  no  law  can  ever  meet."  A  Jurist, 
when  reading  that  statement,  remarked: 
"Justice  Is  something  lundamental.  Laws 
are  passed  to  insure  justice  and  justice  to  bs 
real  must  apply  to  all  alike."  Over  the  main 
portal  of  the  beautiful  white  marble  edifice 
which  houses  the  Supreme  Court  In  Wash- 
ington are  carved  the  words  "Equal  Justice 
Under  Lav."  When  Miss  Anderson  was 
asked  why  those  words  were  there,  her  reply 
was:  "Because  we  In  this  country  are  having 
equal  justice  under  the  law,  but  that  does 
not  mean  we  should  have  equal  jiutlce  all 
through  life."  Why  net?  Isn't  justice 
through  life  the  aim  of  democratic  govern- 
ments? Now,  I  admire  Miss  Anderson  for  her 
long  years  of  work  to  better  the  conditions  of 
women  and  children  In  Industiy  but  I  feel 
that  her  work  has  blinded  her  to  what  con- 
stitutes justice  because  her  entire  thought  is 
centered  only  on  women  in  indiistry  and  not 
on  the  millions  of  other  women,  who  to- 
gether with  women  in  Industry,  suffer  undor 
unjust  and  imfalr  legal  discriminations. 
Only  last  year  Miss  Anderson  wrote  "women 
are  still  the  lowest  paid  workers."  Why? 
Because  for  the  most  part  women  are  still 
paid  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Life  is  more  than  at  the  half-way  mark 
for  many  of  us  and,  therefore.  It  Is  for  our 
children  and  out  children's  children  that 
we  must  work  and  plan  because  in  them 
we  feel  we  have  an  earthly  immortality  and, 
as  citizens  of  this  great  country,  we  want 
to  Insure  for  them  the  fullest  measure  of 
freedora  and  justice. 

The  United  States  Government  almost 
dally  makes  a  plea  for  women  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  45  to  Join  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  which  when  first  formed  was  under 
the  Army.  Now  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Army, 
just  the  same  as  the  regiment  in  which  your 
sons  may  serve.  Among  other  enticements 
in  this  Government  broadcnst.  the  oCer  Is 
made  that  any  young  woman  vrltfilng  to 
Join  the  service  may  have'  several 
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or  job*  In  tht  flying  forces— ehe  m«y  ferry 
pUnes.  ab*  mai"  work  on  the  ground  in  tatI- 
otw  hmnrtiw  o(  Ute  aerrlce;  she  may  be  eent 
OWMMI  and  nay  be  ordered  to  carry  a 
vaapon  to  protect  herself  when  ih*  Is  In 
lonely  outpost  transmitting  radio  mes- 
tog  tlM  safety  of  thousands  of  fighting 
XttffT  Is  a  small  proportion  of 
tbe  WAC'9.  WAVES. 
I>l  MvtM  Ootpa.  8PABS,  and  WASPS. 
tiM  MAjonty  of  these  famoua  otganiaatlons 
Is  made  up  of  unmarrtad  waaen  and  thus 
they  can  control  their  own  property  and  eam- 


Bowtvar.  when  tbe  war  Is  ended  and  these 
jouBf  wooMn  will  marry  and  aMiinM  the 
diiUaa  at  vlvaa  and  mothers,  thay  wlU  no 
UmgtT  taava  tta«  freedom  they  had  before 
they  said  tboae  binding  words  "I  do."  Let 
tH  suppose  that  one  of  them  marries  and 
aettlea  down  In  sunny  Calilomla  and  aids  her 
hiHband  In  bustnces.  According  to  the  Cali- 
fornia law.  all  property  acquired  after  mar- 
ttefe  la  under  joint  ownership  of  husband 
MMl  wife.  Thla  ewims  an  excellent  idea. 
■ovever.  at  the  death  of  the  hiiaband.  the 
wife  pays  a  tax  on  all  this  property  acquired 
after  marriage,  but  at  the  death  of  the  wife. 
the  husband  pays  no  tax.  Should  one  marry 
a  generooB  Weat  Virginian,  who  In  the  first 
happmesa  of  married  Joy  presents  her  with 
•one  psoperty.  she  had  better  make  sure 
he  li  not  tn  debt  for  her  property  becomes 
liable  for  her  husband's  debts. 

The  aftermath  of  every  war  has  meant  that 
more  women  are  obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood 
for.  after  the  death  of  so  many  men,  there 
Just  arent  enough  husbands  to  go  aroimd 
and  many  unmarried  women  and  wives  are 
otaUfid  to  earn  a  Uvellhood  to  help  out  in 
the  family  Income.  Thus,  should  one  of 
new  wives  wish  to  enlarge  tbe  family 
by  taking  a  position,  she  better  not 
tibooee  Vermont  or  Virginia  as  a  residence, 
where  the  husband  will  have  the  right  to 
eontrol  her  earnings.  Nor  should  she  move 
to  Oeorgla.  for  there  her  husband  may  con- 
trol her  earnings  unless  there  Is  some  agree- 
■MBt  to  the  contrary. 

Some  of  thaM  fonag  women  will  natiu-ally 
feel  that  their  oparteaoea  have  fitted  them 
to  engage  In  buslnsas,  but  they  should  not 
marry  anyone  from  North  Carolina  or  Texas, 
for  there  the  husband  will  have  to  go  to 
court  to  make  them  business  women  In 
their  own  right.  Neither  should  they  chooee 
Nevada,  for  there  the  husband's  creditors 
may  prevent  them  from  becoming  business 
women  In  their  own  right.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  go  to  Michigan,  for  there  they 
will  have  to  have  the  husband's  consent  to 
enjoy  their  own  earnings.  In  the  State  of 
New  Torfc,  If  a  woman  has  a  Job  outside  tbe 
home,  what  aha  earns  belonga  to  her.  but 
M  itoe  doee  sewing  or  keepa  boarders  or  en- 
fHfM  In  other  buslnees  within  the  home  her 
kurtMDd.  even  a  drunken  one.  may  take 
what  she  earns.'  In  Ohio  no  woman  may 
drive  a  taxleab.  but  In  almost  every  part  of 
the  mrld  today  American  women  are  driv- 
ing oars  and  many  at  them  trucka  to  help 
with  the  war  effort. 

MaAvraUy.  thaaa  women  look  forward  to 
kaivlat  ilUMreB.  and  pertu4>a  at  some  future 
date  during  times  of  sickneaa  or  stress,  some 
at  the  children  under  age  may  try  to  earn 
h  fen  to  aid  the  household.  However.  I  want 
to  warn  any  married  women  who  live  In 
Alabama.  Arkanaas.  Colorado.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Pennsylvania.  Iowa.  Massachusetts. 
Mchlgao.  Minnesota.  New  York.  North  Caro- 
lina. Oklahoma.  Vermont.  Virginia,  or  Wyo- 
ming, that  the  father  has  the  right  to  the 
custody.  sMTlcea.  and  earnings  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

It  amy  happen  that  the  husband  gets  Into 
ntae  legal  dUBculty  but  If  she  lives  In  Indi- 
ana, the  wife  nmy  not  assume  liability  for  her 
huahand.  however  much  she  may  desire  to 
A>  ao.    Psrhaps,  through  the  sufTermga  of 
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war.  later  on  the 
Ian.  but  she  better 
residence,  because  there 
as  such. 

Delaware  Lb  a  fine  11 
ever  property  Is 
riage  through  the 
band  and  wife  Is 
control.     In  the  nelgh^ 
Jersey,  since  a  married 
a   valid   contract   of 
husband,  either  express 
not   recover,   under 
Compensation  Act.  for 
while    rendering    serv 
buslnees.    Way  down 
a  woman  assists  her 
even  caring  for  money 
of  their  Joint  labor. 
part   of   the   money 
charming  State  of 
clothes  belong  to  her 
goes  South  Carolina 
ported    that    a 
woman's  hair  was  the 
band. 

Suppose  both  husbat^ 
Into  business  together 
defined  as  "common." 
zona.    California 
Texas,   or   Washington 
are  under  the  control  i 

In  some  States  the 
not  be  accepted,  even 
successfiil 

husband  and  family 
Pennsylvania  a  man 
any  sum  for  a  friend, 
dare  not  put  her  name 
even  for  a  few  dollars 
unmarried  woman  Is 
to  handle  her  own 
unto  herself  a  husbadd 
comes   incompetent   in 
State.    Suddenly  she 
then  she  again  becom^ 
a  refiectlon  on 

There  Is  a  curious 
men's  minds  who  have 
Just  when  a  woman  Is 
she  Is  not.    In  Missouh 
21  to  make  a  valid 
can  will  personal 
married  woman  can 
18  but  an  unmarried 
After  a  careful  study 
pears  that  she  Is 
according  to  the 
man. 

The  ambition  of  all 
own  a  home  and  at 
may  be  available   to 
States,  to  the  widow  ir 
Arlaona.  Idaho,  niinols, 

Althotigh  men  have 
women  In  the  jails 
possible  that  some  of 
have  In  mind  may 
difficulty  which  will 
Supreme  Court  has 
Scottsboro  case   of 
man  could  not  have  a 
were  Negro  men  on  th< 
there  Is  no  assurance 
that  they  can  have  thi 
bama.    Arizona. 
Massachusetts 
braaka.  New  Mexico, 
South    Carolina.    Scut;  i 
Texas,  Vermont.  Virglnja 
mlng,  and  what  a 
land  used  to  call 
Maryland." 

Many  of  the  young 
derful  work  for 
WAVES,    the    MARINfS 
WASPS,  are  highly 
the  work  they  signed 
of  them  be  musical, 
settle  In  Connecticut. 


husband  may  need  a  guard- 
select  Florida  as  a 
the  wife  cannot  serve 


tie  State,  but  what- 
acqulied  there  after  mar- 
coop<  ratlve  efforts  of  hus- 
subjjct  to  the  husband's 
ring  State  of  New 
woman  cannot  make 
ei  Qployment    with   her 
or  implied,  she  can- 
State's    Workmen's 
any  injury  sustained 
In    her    husband's 
,  In  Maine,  though 
buiband  In  his  business, 
which  is  the  product 
does  not  make  any 
property.    In   the 
Carolina  a  woman's 
hisband,  but  the  North 
better,  for  It  is  re- 
Michldan   judge   decided   a 
property  of  her  hus- 
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and  wile  wish  to  go 
and  their  property  Is 
If  they  live  In  Arl- 
New    Mexico, 
the   wife's  earnings 
the  husband, 
dond  of  a  woman  will 
hough  she  may  be  a 
supporting    her 
In  my  own  State  of 
endorse  a  note  of 
a  married  woman 
down  as  an  endorser 
In  most  States  an 
lonsldered  competent 
.  but  once  she  takes 
she  somehow   be- 
some  way   In  every 
l^omes  a  widow,  and 
competent.    Is  this 


confusion  apparently,  In 

made  the  laws,  as  to 

competent  and  when 

a  woman  must  be 

but  a  man  of   18 

In  Wisconsin  a 

of  her  property  at 

woman   must   be  21. 

the  question.  It  ap- 

or  Incompetent 

adv^tage  It  brings  to  a 
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married  persons  Is  to 

d<ath,  living  occupancy 
slther   survivor   In   13 
15  States,  but  not  In 
Montana,  or  Nebraska, 
always  outnumbered 
penitentiaries.  It  Is 
t^ese  young  women  we 
a  crime  or  get  Into 
reduire  a  jury  trial.    The 
d€  :lded — in  the  famous 
Al  ibama — that   a   Negro 
fair  trial  unless  there 
Jtiry  panel.    However, 
to  our  young  women 
same  justice  in  Ala- 
Florida.    Georgia, 
1.    Oklahoma.    Ne- 
Nc(-th  Carolina.  Missouri, 
Dakota,   Tennessee, 
West  Virginia,  Wyo- 
Oovernor  of  Mary- 
great  free  State  of 
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earn  some  extra  money  there  by  playing  In  a 
band  or  an  orchestra,  they  are  forbidden  to 
do  so  after  10  o'clock  at  night.  It  might  be 
well  to  add  here  that  night  work  usually  pays 
better  so  naturally  men  musicians  in  Con- 
necticut feel  that  women  should  not  stay 
awake  after  10  o'clock,  even  to  play  a  harp. 

I  might  go  on  with  many  warnings  and 
multiplications  of  discriminations  ad  In- 
finitum, but  I  think  I  have  given  you  suf- 
ficient proof  for  the  need  of  the  equal-rights 
amendment. 

To  correct  State  by  State  the  thousand  and 
one  injustices  xinder  which  women  now  suffer 
would  take  a  hundred  years  and  then  all  the 
gain  might  be  dissipated  by  the  next  legis- 
latures; therefore,  the  only  way  to  make  cer- 
tain that  women  have  equal  justice  under  the 
law  is  to  add  this  amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution. 

You  win  recall  that  2  years  ago  there  was 
a  very  strong  movement  in  Congress  to  pass 
a  mandatory  joint  income  tax  law  forcing 
husbands  and  wives  to  make  such  returns  in 
order  to  bring  in  more  revenue.  This  pro- 
posal, like  many  laws  in  existence,  would  im- 
pose a  penalty  on  marriage,  and  again  make 
a  wife  a  chattel.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  in  com- 
menting on  the  joint  Income  tax  proposal, 
said,  "some  other  way  of  obtaining  money 
would  be  wiser  than  a  measure  which  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  a  fundamental  principle 
which  we  in  this  country  have  been  estab- 
lishing over  a  long  period  of  years;  the  right 
of  women  to  be  considered  as  persons."  There 
is  the  heart  of  our  argtiment — "the  right  of 
women  to  be  considered  as  persons "  We 
are  persons  everywhere  when  it  comes  to  pay- 
ing taxes  but  we  are  not  persons  in  many 
States  when  it  comes  to  controlling  Oiir  own 
income,  property,  earnings,  the  right  to  earn 
a  living,  to  sit  on  juries,  to  contract,  etc. 
Women  are  not  persons  and  wives  are  chat- 
tels, so  in  effect  ruled  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Utilted  States  and  two  judges 
In  Baltimore.  This  wasn't  in  the  nineteenth 
centiiry,  but  recently  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

We  women  gladly  bear  all  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Why  should 
we  not  share  all  the  privileges  that  go  with 
these  responsibUities?  In  our  asking  equality 
before  the  law,  we  are  not  opposing  legisla- 
tion which  seeks  to  raise  standards  for  labor 
or  prevent  the  exploitation  of  workers.  W^hat 
we  are  asking  is  equal  economic  opportunity 
for  all  and  fair  legislation  for  all  workers, 
men  and  women  alike.  Tbe  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  which  affects  Interstate  industry, 
which  is  90  percent  of  Industry,  declares  for 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Why  should  any- 
one approve  of  any  other  principle  than  the 
one  for  which  we  stand — that  wages  should 
be  paid  not  on  the  sex  of  the  workers  but 
on  the  work  accomplished.  When  women  are 
unduly  restricted  in  industry  by  special  hours 
or  minimum  wage  provisions  the  tendency  is 
lowered  wages  for  all,  for  during  hard  times 
men  underbid  women  and  the  standard  of 
living  is  lowered  for  both.  Do  you  ever  hear 
of  men  asking  for  minimum  wages  for  them- 
selves? 

There  Is  nothing  confusing  In  the  mean- 
ing of  the  amendment.  It  simply  means  that 
under  the  law  all  citizens,  regardless  of  sex, 
shall  be  equal  in  rights  and  that  the  laws 
shall  not  apply  one  way  to  men  and  another 
to  women.  Women  are  now  equally  amen- 
able to  the  laws  with  men  and  (>enalities  for 
violation  of  laws  apply  equally  to  women  as 
they  do  to  men,  and  as  previously  stated, 
there  is  no  distinction  in  rights  when  it 
comes  to  filling  tax  coffers.  The  amendment 
does  not  mean  that  all  persons  are  equal  any 
more  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
means  that.  What  it  means  is  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  Men's  strengths  and  mentali- 
ties differ  as  women's  do.  Under  the  amend- 
ment women  would  have  equal  rights  with 
other  citizens  and  not  be  legally  handicapped 
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by  the   Government  or  suffer  under   legal 
discriminations  based  on  sex  alone. 

When  we  were  struggling  for  the  right  to 
vote  we  heard  a  great  deal  about  chivalry, 
and  we  were  told  by  statesmen  in  heartbreak- 
ing tones  that  they  did  not  want  us  to  vote 
because  we  were  too  ethereal  to  enter  such 
a  baae  building  as  a  voting  booth  and  thus 
they  could  better  represent  us  at  the  polls. 
There  are  still  men  in  Congress  who  tell  us 
they  are  opposed  to  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment because  of  their  chivalrous  feelings. 
One  statesman,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  de- 
clared, "In  my  State  we  still  place  women  on 
a  pedestal,"  even  though  In  his  State  a 
woman  has  no  control  over  her  earnings, 
little  over  her  property,  and  less  over  her 
child. 

Well,  we  agree  the  days  of  chivalry  are  not 
over,  but  now  it  goes  by  another  name — 
protective  legislation.  Laws  forbidding 
women  from  working  certain  hours  or  in 
certain  occupations  are  only  enacted  when 
women  are  to  be  paid  for  the  work;  no  chiv- 
alrous man  ever  suggests  these  so-called  pro- 
tective laws  apply  to  women  for  work  for 
which  they  receive  no  pay,  nor  for  work  In 
which  men  do  not  want  to  engage.  It  is 
only  the  competitive  woman  worker  to  whom 
these  restrictive  wage-and-hour  laws  apply. 
New  York  State  passed  a  law  a  few  years  ago 
forbidding  women  to  work  in  ice-cream  par- 
lors after  10  o'clock  at  night,  when  work  is 
easier  and  tips  higher.  New  York  also  has 
a  law  forbidding  women  in  the  printing  and 
binding  business  to  work  after  certain  hours, 
and  thus,  when  a  rush  order  which  might 
keep  her  an  hour  or  two  longer  comes  in,  she 
loses  the  opportunity  for  overtime  pay. 
Nurses,  charwomen,  telephone  operators,  and 
women  in  offices  do  not  receive  such  tender 
thought.  Can  it  be  men  do  not  want  these 
jobs? 

The  "gay  nineties"  statesmen  have  now 
been  joined  by  certain  labor  leaders  and  both 
not  only  want  to  keep  women  on  a  pedestal 
but  keep  her  chained  there.  However,  the 
war  has  temporarily  broken  her  chains,  lor 
restrictions  have  been  abrogated  or  winked 
at  for  the  duration,  because  we  poor  weak 
females  are  spraying  paint  on  battleships, 
oiling  and  cleaning  steam  engines,  directing 
traffic,  operating  switches,  riveting,  welding, 
and  speeding  the  war  effort  by  filling  mil- 
lions of  jobs  previously  done  by  men.  The 
latest  figure  is  18,000,000  women  In  Industry. 
and  a  radio  call  went  dut  early  in  the  month 
for  a  million  more.  There  are  no  longer 
valid  reasons  against  the  amendment,  so  what 
possible  excuse  can  there  now  be  for  still 
withholding  from  women  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law?  . 

These  opponents  are  loud  In  their  declara- 
tions that  they  believe  in  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Why,  then, 
did  they  not  protest  when  Regional  Labor 
Board  III,  including  the  cities  of  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh.  Issued  an  order 
August  6.  1943,  setting  different  standards  of 
pay  for  men  and  women  bookkeepers — men 
to  receive  835  a  week,  women  to  receive  822. 
Most  opponents  of  the  amendment  base 
their  opposition  now  almost  entirely  on  laws 
affecting  working  women.  Tb's  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
which  does  not  even  recommend  that  their 
members  make  a  study  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  two  Communist  newspapers,  the  Daily 
Worker  and  the  New  Masses. 

Why  place  working  women  In  a  class  by 
themselves?  That  is  not  democracy.  Why 
not  make  all  women  equal  under  the  law 
and  give  all  women  the  right  of  choice  of 
occupation,  hours  of  work,  the  right  to  con- 
trol their  earnings,  property,  etc.,  the  same 
as  men?  There  are  working  women  who 
oppose  the  amendment  because  they  have 
made  gains  under  the  system  of  taking  half 
a  Icnf  when  they  couldnt  get  a  whole.  In- 
stead of  realizing  that  they  may  be  reduced 
to  a  crust,   because   there  Is  a  determined 


movement  among  certain  labor  leaders  to 
take  women  out  of  industry.  Under  the 
equal-rights  amendment  they  could  have  the 
whole  loaf. 

Protection  to  property  protect  must  apply 
to  both  men  and  women.  If  certain  ma- 
chines and  certain  chemicals  are  hazardous 
and  injurious  to  women,  they  are  to  men  as 
well,  and  both  should  have  equal  protection. 
Certain  labor  leaders  state  that  under  the 
equal-rights  amendment  women  would  be 
robbed  of  their  rights  and  protections.  This 
Is  entirely  contrary  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  and  what  has  been  done  for  labor 
in  interstate  Industries  could  be  done  under 
Intrastate  industries.  The  amendment  dees 
not  require  uniformity  among  the  several 
States.  On  this  point  the  Senate  Judiciary 
report  of  1943  concvirs.  When  the  amend- 
ment is  passed  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  the  States  adjusting  their  laws  for  equal 
protection  for  men  and  women.  No  rights 
would  be  uken  away  from  either  workers  or 
the  States,  except  the  right  which  should  not 
exist  in  a  democracy — the  right  to  base  Jus- 
tice on  sex  alone. 

Maternity  legislation  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  equal-rights  amendment. 
Under  the  amendment  maternity  aid  could 
be  granted  to  certain  groups  of  women  on 
the  same  principle  that  would  permit  aid  to 
certain  groups  of  men,  such  as  pensions  to 
veterans  for  service  in  wars.  All  women  are 
not  mothers  any  more  than  all  men  are 
soldiers. 

Aid  for  dependent  children  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  amendment.  Such  aid  Is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  concerned  and  is 
money  voted  for  the  children  alone  and  may 
be  administered  by  others  than  mothers. 
There  would  bf  no  difficulty,  as  some  have 
stated,  regarding  guardianship  of  children,  as 
most  States  give  equal  guardianship  to  par- 
ents except  when  living  apart,  and  than  the 
courts  decide  according  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  child.  The  amendment  would  justly 
require  husbands  and  wives  to  be  treated 
equally  in  regard  to  the  responsibility  for 
support  of  the  other  spotise  and  the  chil- 
dren, which  is  already  the  case  in  about  one- 
third  of  the  SUUs  with  no  dire  resulu.  In 
regard  to  alimony,  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire husband  and  wife  to  be  treated  equally 
In  the  matter  of  support  on  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  or  during  divorce  proceedings. 
This  is  already  the  case  in  13  States,  where 
no  unfortunate  results  have  occurred  be- 
cause this  equality  was  established. 

The  question  is  asked,  "How  would  the 
amendment  affect  divorce  laws?"  In  Ken- 
tucky a  wife  may  not  divorce  her  husband  for 
drunkenness  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  non- 
support  and  property  waste,  but  drunkennesa 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  (though  not  accom- 
panied by  additional  faults)  entitled  a  hus- 
band to  divorce  unless  it  la  shown  he  is  equally 
at  fault.  Under  the  amendment  such  imjust- 
provlslons  of  law  would  be  done  away  with  in 
all  States  and  any  State  could  make  its  own 
divorce  laws  provided  men  and  women  could 
be  divorced  on  the  same  grounds. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  under  the 
amendment  wives  might  have  to  support 
their  husbands.  Of  course,  this  is  some- 
thing entirely  unheard  of,  but  such  a  fear 
has  already  been  realized  without  the  amend- 
ment, for  in  Long  Island  a  Judge  ordered  a 
wonxan  to  support  her  husband  out  of  her 
own  earnings  though  they  were  living  apart. 
The  opposition  to  the  equal -rights 
amendment  comes  from  various  sources; 
some  is  sincere,  though  mistaken;  some  is 
based  on  prejudice;  much  on  fear  of  women 
as  industrial  and  business  competitors  and, 
alas,  much  on  ignorance  of  what  the  amend- 
ment really  means.  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
there  are  persons  who  declare  that  sup- 
porters of  equality  under  the  law  want  to  be 
like  men  In  a  physiological  sense.  This 
seems  too  ridiculous  to  be  noticed  but  let  me 
assure  such  objectors  that  under  the  amend- 


ment men  would  still  have  the  right  to  b* 
fathers  and  women  to  be  mothers,  but  moth- 
ers would  gain  an  added  dignity  and  respect 
by  being  raised  to  the  aame  legal  status  as 
meu. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  words  "rights* 
and  "equality"  wculd  confuse  the  courts. 
May  I  suggest  that  anyone  who  makes  this 
statement  regarding  the  word  "rights"  is  not 
familiar  with  the  Constitution.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  our  much  beloved  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear 
in  several  decisions,  one  only  recently,  what 
the  word  "equality"  means. 

According  to  the  wording  of  the  equal- 
rights  amendment.  It  would  not  take  effect 
tmtil  5  years  after  it  Is  passed  and  thus 
the  States  would  have  ample  time  to  adjust 
their  laws  to  its  provisions. 

Every  woman  member  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration Is  devoting  some  part  of  her  life  to 
the  war  effort.  There  is  nothing  that  we, 
as  women,  would  refuse  to  do  in  order  to 
save  the  American  way  of  life.  We  all  be- 
ll3ve  in  the  "four  freedoms,"  but  how  can  we 
advocate  those  freedoms  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  when  we  still  deny  fully  justice  here 
to  women? 

There  Is  a  great  Invisible  weapon  which  is 
as  necessary  to  winning  the  war  as  any  tank. 
gun.  or  bomber.  It  is  the  source  of  strength 
of  the  Chinese;  It  is  what  has  kept  England 
from  being  overwhelmed;  it  is  what  has  kept 
Russia  from  being  conquered;  It  is  what  haa 
given  Norway  Its  strength  to  resist  its  Quis- 
lings; It  Is  what  has  kept  alive  the  hope 
of  survival  in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Greece.  Though  invisible  it  is  an  invincible 
weapon  forged  by  the  women  of  freedom -lov- 
ing nations  to  protect  the  future  of  their 
children.  It  is  this  weapon  plus  determina- 
tion which  fills  the  hearts  and  minds  of  us 
women  here  tonight  to  make  certain  that  the 
American  way  of  life  is  preserved.  Alas,  how- 
ever, this  invisible  and  surely  victorious 
weapon  is  constantly  being  threatened  by  the 
specter  of  fear — fear  that  when  the  war  ends 
women  will  not  have  a  right  to  their  children, 
their  wages,  their  property,  their  right  to  en- 
ter business  and  all  those  fundamental  Arner* 
lean  rights  which  are  denied  us  as  women. 
To  sum  it  up,  all  we  ask  is  the  right  to  live  aa 
free  individuals,  enjoying  the  same  impartial 
measure  of  justice  met€d  out  to  men.  We 
women  are  made  equal  in  war — will  we  want 
to  continue  unequal  in  peace?  From  all 
sides  come  praise  for  what  wo.-nen  are  doing 
to  win  the  war,  and  we  are  doing  it  gladly 
and  proudly.  We  are  giving  cur  times,  our 
money,  our  strength,  and  our  children.  Can 
we  do  more? 
Yes   we  can! 

Though  we  cannot  bring  back  from  the 
far-flung  battle  fronts  the  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  order  that  we 
may  live  in  a  free  world,  we  can  make  a 
better  land  for  the  young  people  who  do 
retu'n  by  placing  both  men  and  women  on  a 
status  of  equality.  We  are  all  equal  in  the 
sight  of  God,  men  and  women  of  whatever 
race,  creed,  or  color,  and  within  each  indi- 
vidual is  something  divine,  something  that 
no  outer  force  can  destroy — a  God-given 
longing  for  Justice  and  freedom  that  rises 
above  all  material  things.  Take  away  every 
external  advantage  and  possession  there  still 
remains  for  each  Individual  that  greater 
thing — "the  right  \ujder  God  to  call  his  soul 
his  own."  It  is  the  outward  expression  of 
this  inner  right  which  will  come  to  every 
American  woman  through  the  passage  of 
the  equal-rights  amendment. 

Women  of  the  Federation,  you  have  done 
BO  much  to  enlarge  the  outlook  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  yours  is  now  the  glorious  opportunity 
to  go  forward  for  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment. I  know  you  will  not  fall  the  millions 
of  other  women  who  are  awaiting  your  de- 
cision and  your  untiring  efforts  to  spead  the 
victory. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroufU 

IH  THX  BOUSS  OP  RKPRESKNTATTWS 

Fridav.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  text  of  two 
amendments  which  I  shall  offer  to  the 
veterans'  bill  which  is  now  before  the 
Houie.  unless  some  other  Member 
does  80.  Both  of  those  amendments,  in- 
cidentally, are  taken  from  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  brings  the  bill  before  us  and  both 
of  them  have  to  do  with  the  provisions 
for  dlaabtod  veterans.  Both  amend- 
menU  alao  are  directly  in  line  with  leg- 
islation which  has  been  on  the  sUtute 
books  In  Canada  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  amendments  will  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  dependent  allowances  to  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  veterans. 
The  other  one  will  provide  for  payment 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  any 
net  loss  suffered  by  any  workman's  com- 
pensation fund  resulting  from  injury  of 
an  employed  disabled  veteran.  The  pur- 
pose of  thus  latter  bill  is  to  remove  any 
prejudice  which  may  now  exist  against 
the  employment  of  partially  disabled 
veterans  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
become  injured  and  thus  over  a  period 
of  time  insurance  rates  might  be  in- 
eretaed.  The  fact  is  that  the  accident 
rate  as  to  employed  disabled  people  is 
frequently  lower  than  that  of  the  able- 
bo<lied.  but  this  fact  is  not  widely  recog- 
nized. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  ao  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  two  amendments 
follows: 

Amendment  qffatad  by  Mr.  Voobhis  of 
Callforula:  Paf*  ••.  line  18,  Insert  »  new 
■eetlon.  as  follows: 

"Section  a.  part  VIX,  paragraph  5,  of  Public 
Law  No.  16.  approTed  March  M.  1M3,  be 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

""S.  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
major  purpoae  of  rehabilitation  to  restore 
tmploymblilty  lost  by  Tlrtue  of  a  material  and 
panaanent  handicap  due  to  service*  Incurred 
dliabUlty.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  and  duty  to  cooperate  with  and  em* 
ploy  the  facilities  of  other  governmental  and 
State  employnMOt  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
in  BUluble  galnfxil  employment. 

"'(b)  To  remove  the  prejudice  against  em- 
ployment of  honorably  discharged  veterans 
iMfing  10  percent  or  more  service-connected 
dlMliUity.  and  to  aid  in  securing  employment 
of  stach  veterans,  where  an  injury  or  death 
of  such  veteran  Is  Incurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstance* as  to  result  in  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  State  employees'  compensation 
laws  or  by  recovery  from  or  settlement  with  or 
on  behalf  of  the  employer,  the  Administrator 
ot  Veterans'  AttttXn  shall  reimburse  the  in- 
surer or  the  ftind  from  which  such  p>ayment 
to  mad*  to  the  extent  of  the  net  loss  suffered 
by  such  insurer  or  fund:  ProoMed,  That 
nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  aa  author- 
Ixlng   payment   of   benefits   under   an   Em- 
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slon.  if  any.  under 
graph  n,  shall  be 
amounts  and  subject  to 
fled: 

If  he  has  a  wife 


and  two  children, 
additional  child. 

or  father,  either 

him  for   support, 

4bove  amounts,  810 


whll  e 


paragi  aph 


increae  ed 
t  le 


•■•(a) 
825. 

"  '(b) 
ing.  840. 

"  '(c) 


If  he  has  a  wife 


eech 


wl  e 


«  ch 


If  he  has  a  wif 
living,  852.  and  810  for 

"'(d)  If  he  has  no  wif; 
tag,  815. 

"  '(e)  If  he  has  no 
living.  827.  and  810  for 

"  '(f)  If  he  has  a  motler 
or  both  dependent  upon 
then,  in  addition  to  the 
for  each  parent  so  depenc^nt 

"•(2)   If,  and  while,  t 
leas  than  total  under  any 
graphs  (a)  to  ( 1 ) ,  Inclusii  e 
thla  part,  and  where  the 
child,  children,  dependen ; 
the    monthly    pension, 
pension,  if  any.  under 
paragraph  II.  shall  be 
centage  of  the  Increased 
be  payable  while  totally 
paragraph  (p)  (1) 


and  two  chUdren 

additional  child. 

and  one  child  liv- 


dl(abillty  Is  rated 
/  one  of  the  sub- 
ncluslve,  of   para- 
where  the  person 
dependent  parent 
pension,  including 
under   subpara- 
shall  iM  increased 
pension  that 
totally  disabled  tin- 
above, 
part  n  of  Veterans' 
a  mended,  be  amend- 
tl  lereof  the  following 


inc  -eased 


the  disabUlty  Is 
the  person  Is  dis- 
subpfaragraphs  (1),  (m), 
and  where  the 
;hildren,  dependent 
m  jnthly  pension,  in- 
increased  pen- 
subpar^raph  (k)  of  para- 
by  the  following 
conditions  speci- 


but  no  child  living, 
and  one  child  llv- 


and  two  children 

additional  child. 

and  one  child  Uv- 


and  two  children 

additional  child. 

or  father,  either 

him  for  support, 

above  amounts,  810 


lUfi  disability  is  rated 

one  of  the  subpara- 

,  of  paragraph  n  of 

person  has  a  wife, 

parent  or  parents, 

ncluding    Increased 

e  ibparagraph   (k)   of 

Dcreased  by  a  per- 

penslcn  that  would 

lisabled  tmder  sub- 


"Sec.  3.  That  paragraph  I  of  jmrt  111  of 
Veterans  Regulation  No.  1  (a),  as  amended, 
be  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"'(i)  If  and  while  the  disability  la  rated 
permanent  total  under  paragraph  I,  part  III, 
and  the  person  has  a  wife,  child,  children, 
dependent  parent  or  parents,  the  monthly 
pension  under  subparagraph  (f)  of  paragraph 
I  of  this  part  shall  be  Increased  by  the  follow- 
ing amounts  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
specified: 

"  '(a)  If  he  has  a  wife  but  no  child  living. 
$25. 

"  '(b)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  one  child  living. 

$40. 

"'(c)  If  he  has  a  wife  and  two  children, 
$52.  and  810  for  each  additional  child. 

"(d)  If  he  has  no  wife  and  one  child 
living,  815. 

•"(e)  If  he  has  no  wife  and  two  children 
living.  827,  and  810  for  each  additional  child. 

'"(f)  U  he  has  a  mother  or  father,  either 
or  both  dependent  upon  him  for  support, 
then  in  addition  to  the  above  amounts,  $10 
for  each  parent  so  dependent.' " 


Urges  Termination  of  Land-Grant 
Concessions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Englnemen's  maga- 
zine, by  D.  B.  Robertson,  of  May  1944: 

UacBs  TnuciNATioN  or  LANs-OaAMT 
CoMcxaaxoNS 

(By  D.  B.  Robertson,  president) 
(Arranged  from  comprehensive  statement 
made  by  brotherhood's  international  presi- 
dent, appearing  before  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  March  21,  in  support  of  B.  R. 
4184,  a  bill  to  amend  sec.  321,  title  3.  pt.  U.  of 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  with  respect 
to  movement  of  Oovernment  tralSc.) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Englnemen,  having  a  membership  of 
approximately  117,0(X),  is  In  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1940,  terminating  the  exception  to  section 
321  (a).  That  exception,  which  permits  the 
transportation  of  military  or  naval  property 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  of 
members  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  on 
official  duty  at  reduced  rates  over  the  so- 
called  land-grant  railroads,  has  a  direct  and 
unsettling  Influence  upon  the  railroad  In- 
dustry, and  adversely  affecta  the  welfare  of 
railway  employees.  Its  final  repeal,  we  be- 
lieve, will  be  of  benefit  to  the  industry  and 
its  employees,  as  well  as  to  competing  trans- 
portation agencies,  to  shippers  generally,  and 
to  the  governmental  regulatory  bodies  whose 
task  is  to  attain  the  maximum  order  and 
efficiency  of  American  transportation  service. 
The  history  of  the  land-grant  rate  conces- 
sions is  an  illustration  of  how  a  small  matter 
may  grow  Into  a  major  economic  problem, 
notwithstanding  the  primary  purpose  fully 
Justified  Ito  institution.  The  roots  of  that 
ptoblem  lie  far  back  in  American  history,  in 
thoee  early  days  when  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
and  the  Mexican  War  had  made  the  people 
of  tha  United  States  poHcaK>r  of  a  billion  and 
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a  half  acres  of  tmsettled  land.  The  Federal 
Oovernment  quite  properly  sought  to  make 
this  land  available  to  new  settlers,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  make  new  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  western  Territories.  The 
stream  of  migration  that  made  the  covered 
wagon  a  symbol  of  our  national  expansion  at 
the  same  time  proved  that  wagon  transpor- 
tation was  too  ooetly,  too  slow,  and  too 
limited  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rapidly 
developing  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Moreover,  both  before  and  after  the  CivU 
War,  national  leaders  realized  that  If  we  were 
to  Insure  American  unity  we  mtist  develop 
cheap,  fast,  and  efficient  tranaoontlnental 
transportation. 

That  imperative  need  cotild  be  met  only 
by  extension  of  the  railroads  Into  the  newly 
opened  regions  and  across  the  continent. 
During  the  early  period  of  railroad  construc- 
tion the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Nation,  In- 
cluding Henry  CTay,  Stephen  Douglas,  and 
Abraham  Uncoln  himself,  sought  by  every 
possible  means  to  assist  the  builders  of  rail- 
roads in  the  difficult,  perilous,  and  expensive 
task  of  providing  transportation  In  the  West- 
em  States. 

Such  governmental  aid  took  the  form.  In 
part,  of  granta  of  land  to  some  of  the  com- 
panies building  the  railroads  In  the  South 
and  West.  That  land  was  the  Govern- 
ment's only  great  resource;  it  was  being  given 
away  to  new  settlers  and  being  sold  at  nomi- 
nal prices  to  all  buyers.  The  lata  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  B.  Eastman  estimated,  after  a 
study  of  the  land-grant  problem,  that  the 
average  value  of  Federal  lands  when  the 
railroads  were  being  assisted  was  $7  cents  per 
acre.  On  that  basis,  the  130.000,000  acres  of 
land  given  the  particular  companies  was 
worth  approximately  8125,000,000.  Only  18,- 
000  miles  of  raUroad  out  of  the  240.000  miles 
In  the  United  States  were  actually  constructed 
with  the  aid  of  land  granta  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. Land-grant  aid  was  thus  supplied 
on  only  7.5  percent  of  the  mileage  of  Ameri- 
can railways,  and  lU  total  value  was  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  tovestment  In 
their  construction. 


PBOBLSK   or   MAJOR   PaOPOITIONS 

In  making  these  land  grants,  the  Federal 
Oovernment  attached  the  condition  that  its 
matarlals  and  troops  might  be  transported 
without  "the  payment  of  toUa."  That  phrase 
was  later  taterpreted  to  require  that  railway 
rates  for  Oovernment  transportation  over 
land-grant  roads  should  be  approximately 
one-half  the  regular  rates  for  freight  and  80 
percent  for  mail.  The  Federal  Government 
thus  Immediately  began  the  recapture  of  the 
aid  It  had  granted.  That  recapture  has  con- 
tinued right  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
some  variations  in  the  method  and  scope,  but 
with  a  steady  increase  in  amount  until  today 
the  land-grant  rate  reduction  has  become  a 
problem  of  major  proportions. 

Among  the  primary  causes  of  the  growth 
of  this  evil  was  the  extension  of  land-grant 
rebatee  to  other  railroads  by  the  so-called 
"equalization  agreements."    That  extension 
came  about  by  this  process:  When  Govern- 
ment agencies  secured  rate  reductions  over 
the  land-grant  roads  alone,  those  roads  were 
naturally  given  preference  in  the  routing  of 
freight,    mall,    and    Government    personnel. 
That  preference  not  only  cut  down  the  vol- 
ume of  business  of  other  carriers  but  It  also 
had  a  considerable  Influence  on  nongovern- 
mental shippers,  whose  business  frequently 
tied  In  Indirectly  with  Government  activity 
in  the  developing  regions  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River.    In   order   to   get   their   lair 
share  of  Oovernment  transportation,  there- 
fore,  and   to  escape  the  related   effects   of 
governmental  discrimination,  other  railroads 
agreed  to  give  to  the  Government  the  same 
rebate   as   was   required   of   the   land-grant 
roads.    Consequently,     this     discrimination 
and  the  unstabilizlng  effect  of  unequal  rail- 
road  rates   went    far   beyond   the   railroads 
originally  involved.    Land-grant  rate  reduc- 


tions became  a  national  problem,  one  which 
should  be  aolved  as  a  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  total  value  of  the  land  granted  to 
the  railroads  during  construction  was  only 
8125.000.000 — and  by  the  end  of  1937,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Commissioner  Eastman,  the 
Government  had  been  given  rate  reductions 
totaling  8155.000.000.    The  railroads  had  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Government  not  just 
the  amount  advanced.  In  land,  but  actually 
over  20  percent   Doore  than   that  advance, 
up  to  7  years  ago.    At  that  time,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fair  dealing,  it  would  teem  the 
Government  could  have  Justified  an  action 
completely  relieving  the  railroads  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  continue  land-grant  reductions. 
The   service   rendered   by   the   railroads.   In 
opening    up    the    West    and    in    tying    this 
Nation  Into  a  elngle  great  economic  region, 
should   have   been   recompense   enough   for 
whatever  aid  the  Federal  Ck>vernment  had 
advanced.    But  even  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  the  Government  had  gotten  back  at 
least  20  percent  more  than  the  value  of  those 
early  land  grants. 

Thla  general  situation  was  put  before  the 
United  States  Congress,  through  Its  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Committees,  when  the  land- 
grant  problem  came  up  for  consideration  In 
connection  with  the  Transpwrtation  Act  of 
1940.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Investigation 
then  made.  Congress  Included  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  its  section  821,  which  provided 
m  Ita  paragraph  (a)  that: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon  at 
law,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
I  (7)  and  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  the  full  applicable  commercial 
ratea,  fares,  or  charges  shall  be  paid  for  trans- 
portation by  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
such  act  of  any  persons  or  property  for  the 
United  States,  or  on  ita  behalf,  except  that 
the  f(»-egolng  provUlon  shall  not  apply  to 
the  transportation  of  military  or  naval  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  moving  for  military 
or  naval  and  not  for  civil  use  or  to  the  trans- 
portation of  members  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  (or  of  property 
of  such  members)  when  such  members  are 
traveling  on  official  duty;  and  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  reasonable  therefor  shall  be  paid 
for  the  transpcHTtatlon  by  railroad  of  the 
United  States  mall." 

We  believe  It  was  the  expectation  of  the 
Congress — it  was  certainly  our  expectation — 
that  this  clause  put  an  end  to  the  manifold 
abuses  growing  out  of  the  land-grant  rate 
reductions.  The  remaining  exception,  that 
relating  to  movementa  of  military  and  naval 
materials  and  personnel,  we  thought  would 
be  an  annoyance  to  the  carriers,  but  not 
enough  of  a  problem  seriously  to  unsettle 
railway  accounting  or  revenue.  We.  of 
course,  were  not  the  only  ones  whose  ex- 
pectations were  completely  overturned  by 
American  defense  preparations  and  our  sub- 
sequent entry  into  the  Second  World  War, 


TRICKLE  BSCOMES  A  FLOOD 

What  has  happened  Is  that  the  volume  of 
military  transportation,  which  we  thought 
would  be  only  a  trickle,  has  grown  Into  a 
flood  that  is  now  the  main  current  of  railway 
buslnees.  Transportation  of  military  and 
naval  supplies  and  personnel  Is  the  major 
Job  of  American  railways  today.  The  con- 
version of  American  Industry  to  war  produc- 
tion, and  the  expansion  of  our  armed  forces 
by  millions  of  men,  began  almost  Immediately 
after  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940  be- 
came law.  From  that  day  until  today  the 
shift  to  military  transportation  has  rapidly 
increased.  The  amount  of  freight  and  per- 
sonnel movement  upon  which  rate  reduc- 
tions must  be  granted  is  now  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  railway  traffic  than  It  has  ever  been 
before.  In  spite  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  new  Transportation  Act. 

The  money  value  of  the  exception  clause 
In  the  Transportation  Act  cannot  be  exactly 


calctUated  aa  yet,  btit  It  can  be  esthnated  with 
roaaonnMit  accuracy.  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  1942  raUway  rate  reductions  arising  out 
of  land-grant  provisions  totaled  about  820.- 
000,000  per  month,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Board  of  Inveatlgatlon  and  Re- 
search. The  volume  of  Oovwnment  trans- 
portaUon,  both  of  war  materials  and  the 
armed  forces,  has  Increawd  by  leape  and 
bounds  since  that  tUne.  It  U  a  conservative 
estimate  that  the  average  for  the  peat  2  years 
has  been  8260,000,000— a  total  of  a  half 
billion  dollars  In  rebates  to  the  United  States 
Government  because  of  thoee  ancient  land 
grants.  .^ 

The  raUroad  Industry  has  probably  paid 
for  that  Goverrunent  land   twice   a  year — 
four  times  in  all — sUice  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.     And  the  land  grants  had  already 
been  paid  for  In  fuU  and  more  before  1938. 
CAtmx  or  aaovnwa  coKrtJSioN 
Problems  incidental  to  these  rate  reduc- 
tions have  grown  in  proportion.    It  has  be- 
come Increasingly  difficult  to  be  certain  upon 
Just  what  freight  and  Just  what  persormel 
movementa    the    reductions    apply.      Large 
amounte  of  revenue  are  In  question,  pending 
final  action  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  Government.    The  confusion  even  ex- 
tends into  the  flelds  of  collective  bargaining, 
since  In  the  discussion  of  wage  changes  rail- 
road managements  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
point  out  that  they  could  not  know  definitely 
what  revenues  might  be  available  to  meet 
operating  expenses  iintll  the  land-grant  re- 
ductions had  been  finally  determined. 

Tour  committee  has  doubtless  been  advised 
of  the  unanimity  of  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion among  all  those  interested  In  the  rail- 
way industry.  The  railway  companies,  the 
shippers,  the  Interstate  Commerce  CommU- 
tlon,  the  employees  of  the  raUways,  and  even 
the  Congess  itself  have  expressed  themaelvea 
on  the  deslrabUlty  of  eUmlnatlng  thU  un- 
stable and  unjust  regulation.  We  believe 
that  the  Congress  Intended  in  1940  to  remove 
all  but  a  negligible  element  of  the  land-grant 
rate  reductions;  only  the  unexpected  expan- 
sion of  our  military  and  naval  establish- 
menta  raised  this  minor  remaining  factor  to 

a  dominant  position  In  railway  finance.   

During  the  years  when  the  land  grante  were 
being  made  to  aid  In  the  construction  of 
American  raUways  the  Federal  Government 
was  compelled  to  fight  and  finance  4  years  « 
ClvU  War.  Those  4  years  of  war  cost  the 
Government  88.085,000.000— about  8750.000,- 

000  per  year.  That  was  the  scale  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  when  the  land-grant  rata 
reductions  were  originated. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  this  war  we  spent 
8153,000.000.000;  during  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber 1943,  the  Federal  Government  paid  out 
In  cash  »7, 800 .000. 000  for  war  purposes.    In 

1  month  we  spend  10  times  the  annual  rate 
of  Civil  War  expenditure,  and  twice  as  much 
as  the  4  years  of  Civil  War  altogether.  A 
governmental  railway  policy,  devised  In  the 
days  when  a  war  Involving  our  whole  national 
existence  was  costing  82.000.000  a  day.  la 
being  applied  now  when  our  war  cost  Is  8250,- 
OO0,OC0  a  day.  The  value  of  the  war  ma- 
terials being  transported  must  be  roughly 
125  times  what  it  was  when  this  rate  reduc- 
tion policy  was  laid  down— and  the  railways 
are  being  required  to  reduce  transportation 
rates  on  that  tremendously  multlpUed  vol- 
ume of  military  traffic. 

TbB  President's  Committee  on  the  General 
Transportation  Situation,  appointed  In 
September,  1938.  was  asked  to  consider  the 
transportation  problem  and  to  recommend 
legislation.  Reporting  in  December  1938  the 
committee  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
reduced  rate  provisions  of  the  land-grant 
statutes.  The  need  for  complete  repeal  Is  to- 
day even  greater  than  It  was  at  the  time  that 
committee  reported.  The  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  of  which  I  waa 
a  member,  was  as  follows: 

"Certain  statutes  by  which  grants  of  land 
were  made  by  the  Government  In  aM  oC  ta« 
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•OMtniction  of  17.637  miles  of  rallroMl  In 
Irtflft— >  tfaya  Btlpulata  th*t  the  CoTemment 
ilMU  forcTer  bav*  the  uae  of  Bucb  roads  for 
tlM  tzamportatkni  at  troops  and  property  of 
Um  UBltcd  SUtOT  frM  of  any  toll  or  cbarge. 
■arly  tn  tiM  liWO^J  of  tbaat  acts  tbe  Supreme 
Court  Liwialiiml  tlMm  ••  not  contemplating 
Hm  tnHMportatlon  Mnrlce  for  tbe  Oorem- 
BMit  took  only  trw  om  by  it  of  tbeae  roads 
In  performing  Its  own  transportation  service. 
It  furtbcr  found  tbat  about  SO  percent  of  tbe 
total  railroad  costs  was  Incident  to  tbe  provl- 
■loii  and  nmlntenance  of  tbe  roadway  and 
tMoks  and  so  esUbllsbed  50  percent  of  tbe 
MHMil  conuaMfClal  rate  as  tbe  proper  basis 
of  flharft  to  bo  mad*  by  tbe  raUroads  for 
traasportatloB  services  performed  by  tbem 
for  tbe  OoTtmment  over  land-fjrant  lines. 

"Routes  In  competition  with  tbose  con- 
taining land -grant  mileage  must  meet  tbe 
reduced  ratea  of  tbe  latter  on  tbrougb  Oov- 
emment  tralBc.  Tbe  total  so-called  land- 
grant  reductions  In  rates  on  Oovemment 
trafBc.  tncliidtnf  mall,  now  amount  to  about 
•lO.OOOMO  per  yMU*.  Tbere  are  now  69  dlller- 
ent  acMMlM  and  departments  of  government 
whidi  T«eelTe  tbe  benefit  of  tbese  reduced 
rates,  and  the  number  Is  constantly  Increas- 
ing. This  trafDc  has  grown  to  a  volume  far 
in  excess  of  anything  that  could  possibly 
have  been  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  tbe  land  granu  were  made.  The 
Ctovernment  received  more  than  full  consld- 
tfAtlon  for  the  lands  granted  In  the  enhance- 
BMBt  in  value  of  tbe  adjoining  lands  re- 
Uhisil  by,  It  wbleb  rwulted  from  the  con- 
itrMtloa  of  the  railroads,  to  say  nothing  of 
th«  aaaount  already  received  by  It  in  the  way 
of  reduced  transportation  charges. 

"The  Oovemment  should  reoognlae  tbe  In- 
iquity of  requiring  transporutlon  for  Itself 
at  rates  below  tbose  fixed  by  one  of  Its  own 
regulatory  agencies  as  reasonable  for  applica- 
tion to  Its  rlttsens. 

••We.  therefore,  recommend  tbe  repeal  by 
the  Con%Ttm  of  the  reduced-rate  provUlons 

thcee  land-grant  sUtutes." 


Tbe  Sk«ck  AhtoAtr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIMNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRSBSNTATIVXS 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD  I  desire  to  insert  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
official  organ.  Railroad  Yardmaster  of 
North  America.  Inc.  The  need  for  ac- 
tion along  the  lines  suggested  by  Editor 
niuiks  are  so  apparent  that  the  Congress 
should  ImmediEtely  apply  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  shock  absorber 
lor  American  industry  to  be  ready  for 
operation  immediately  hostilities  cease. 
I  particularly  commend  the  editorial  to 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  editorial 
follows: 

THS  SHOCK  AasoiBn 
Day  by  day  oiir  industrial  highway  Is  be- 
coming more  rough  and  at  the  pace  we  are 
traveUnc  on  this  highway  it  wiU  not  be  long 
until  it  beeones  bumpy.  Up  to  the  present 
time  little  bat  been  done  to  offset  this  con- 
dition. Speaking  in  plain  language,  our  in- 
duatrlal  condition  today  is  nothing  abort  of 
>  chaos,  and  simply  because  good  business 
anunan  is  not  being  applied  to  oflket  an  un- 
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necessary  shock  which 
tbU  war  Is  ended. 

Industries,  large  and 
to  operate  on  a  baais 
good  biislneas  tactics, 
taxation  baaed  on  fabuloUs 
tlon.     Few  industries 
enough   surplus   to   take 
emergency,   such   as    the 
this  war.    The  ending  of 
Immediate   reconverslcn 
under  the  present  syste^ 
industries  face  an  Ineviti  ble 

It  seems  to  this  wrlur 
ment   would   do   well 
whereby  all  business 
be  allowed  to  set  aside  a 
of   their   profits   to 
of  employment  during 
rlod.    Or  safer  yet.  allow 
surplus  to  guarantee 
believe  5  percent  of  the 
adequate  amount.    This 
correct.     For  gigantic 
Invariably  be  In  excess 
and  yet  ict  small  industrfes 
prove    Inadeqtiate 
drafted  to  take  care  of 
making  "fish  of  one  or 

Under  our  system  of 
must  accept  the  slogan 
neas  helps  you."  and  by 
miut  recognize  the  fact 
biisiness  hurts  you 
tant  to  all  of  us.  whether 
leaders,  or  the  general  pi^Uc 
all   legitimate  indiutry 
because  unless  It  Is,  we 
other  depression,   wblcl 
ment  and  Its  nstural 
millions  of  workers. 
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To  tax  Irdustry  to 
Is  to  place  it  at  the  me^y 
bureaucrats  and  polltlcli 
if  any.  knowledge  of  boio 
This  is  a  very  serious 
attention  right  now — 
after  tbe  next  election. 
late  to  save  our  industrial 
mxist  act  now. 

With  the  ending  of 
ending  of  war  contracts 
of  ccnnpatltlve  business 
backbone  of  oiir 
enterprise.     Unless  all 
through  sufficient  surplus 
competition   It   will 
general  is  going  to  go 
over  our  Industrial  highway 
cannot   stand  the 
shocked  to  death, 
that  a  reasonable  amou|it 
set   aside   to  surplus 
absorber. 

Frankly  yours, 
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R.  FaAirxs,  Editor. 
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Friday,  Ma] 

Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr 

14.  America  pays  its 
affection  to  the  motUers 
Qod's  harbinger  of  th< 
ers  are  worn  by  all 
best  friend — mother. 
soms  for  the  mothers 
this  life,  with  its 
sorrow,  laughter,  and 
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Speaker,  upon  May 
ribute  of  love  and 
of  the  Nation, 
spring,  sweet  flow- 
memory  of  man's^ 
Pure  white  blos- 
who  have  departed 
of  joy  and 
tears.    Bright  red 


u 


surcease 


blossoms  for  those  who  are  still  imceas- 
ingly  and  with  light  or  heavy  hearts,  in 
the  sunshine  or  shadow  bearing  their 
burden  until  the  end. 

It  is  a  day  of  joy  and  sorrow;  joy  for 
those  who  are  blessed  with  a  mother  who 
shares  with  her  children  success  and 
failure  alike,  and  sorrow  for  those  with 
only  a  blessed  memory  of  a  loved  one 
gone  to  a  place  where  care  and  sorrow 
are  unknown. 

Father  Ryan,  the  poet  of  the  South,  In 
his  beautiful  and  inimitable  manner  has 
penned  a  poem  entitled  "Mother's  Way" 
which  is  particularly  applicable  to  this 
day: 
Oft  within  our  little  cottage,  as  the  shadows 

gently  fall, 
While  the  sunlight  touches  softly,  one  sweet 

face  upon  the  wall, 
Do  we  gather  close  together,  and  In  hushed 

and  tender  tone. 
Ask  each   other's  full  forgiveness,   for   the 

wrong  that  each  has  done. 
Should  you  wonder  why  this  custom,  at  the 

ending  of  the  day. 
Eye  and  voice  would  quickly  answer.  "It  was 

once  our  mother's  way." 
If  our  home  be  bright  and  cheery,  If  It  holds 

a  welcome  true, 
Opening  wide  Its  door  of  greeting  to  the 

many — not  the  few; 
If  we  share  our  Father's  bounty,  with  the 

needy  day  by  day. 
Tls  because  our  hearts  remember,  this  was 

ever  mother's  way. 
Sometimes  when  our  hands  grow  weary,  or 

our  tasks  seep  very  long. 
When  our  burdens  look  too  heavy,  and  we 

deem  the  right  all  wrong; 
Then  we  gain  a  new  fresh  courage,  and  we 

rise  to  proudly  say, 
"Let  us  do  our  duty  bravely — this  was  our 

dear  mother's  way"; 
Then  we  keep  her  memory  precious,  whUe  we 

never  cease  to  pray 
That    at    last,    when    lengthening    shadows 

mark  the  evening  of  our  day. 
They  may  find  us  waiting  calmly  to  go  home 

our  mother's  way. 

Mother's  Day  is  a  blessed  institution, 
memorable  and  memorial  alike.  It 
arouses  in  us  blessed  memories  and  in- 
spiring sentiments  that  speak  unselfish 
sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  humanity. 
Upon  Mother's  Day  there  comes  to  us  a 
realization  of  the  debt  each  individual 
owes  to  the  mother  that  bore  him.  the 
journey  into  the  valley  of  death  cheer- 
fully and  uncomplainingly  that  we  might 
come  into  being;  the  long  weary  hours 
spent  in  watchful  care  ministering  to  our 
every  want,  waiting  for  the  only  reward 
ever  enjoyed  by  mothers,  the  hour  when 
baby  lips  might  utter  the  magic  word — 
"mother." 

Tlien  the  days  of  childhood  when  our 
troubles,  always  appearing  so  momen- 
tous, could  find  but  one  sympathetic  soul 
to  whom  they  could  be  unfolded. 

Then  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
the  battle  of  life,  replete  with  failure  and 
heartache,  and  there,  ever  patient,  ever 
watchful,  ever  loving,  the  mother  who 
bore  us  to  comfort  us  in  our  alflictions, 
to  cheer  us  in  our  sorrows,  seeking  but 
one  reward — our  affection  and  love. 

During    the    day    she    does    not    mind. 

There  are  a  host  of  things  to  do. 
Caring  for  ones  he  left  behind: 

Dishes  and  dusting,  mending,  too. 
Flowers  to  tend  by  the  garden  walk. 

Ribbons  to  tie  In  golden  hair. 
Voices  uplifted  in  playtime  talk, 

Patter  of  feet  upon  the  sUir. 
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And  oh,  it  means  so  much.  It  might 
perhaps  suggest  to  our  minds  the  words 
written  by  the  most  bel,jved  of  most  re- 
cent poets,  who  passed  to  his  great  re- 
ward, a  hero  of  the  World  War,  Joyce 
Kilmer,  who,  speaking  upon  this  partic- 
ular subject,  said: 

Gentlest  of  critics,  does  your  memory  hold 
(I  know  it  does)  a  record  of  the  days 
When  I,  a  schoolboy,  earned  your  generous 

praise 
For  halting  verse  and  stories  crudely  told. 
Over  those  boyWh  scrawls  the  yean  have 

roUed. 
They  might  not  bear  the  world's  unfriendly 

gaze. 
But  stUl-  your  smUe  shines  down  famUiar 

ways. 
Touches  my  words  and  turns  their  dross  to 

told. 

Or  as  has  been  so  beautifully  epito- 
mized in  a  single  sentence  by  our  own 
beloved  Washington  who  once  said,  "All 
that  I  am  and  all  that  I  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  my  mother." 

The  saifited  Emancipator,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  touched  every  depth  of  sor- 
row, poverty,  misery,  and  adversity,  said 
that  the  inspiration  of  his  life  that  made 
It  possible  for  him  to  make  any  char- 
acter of  sacrifice  cheerfully  in  behalf  of 
some  other  individual  was  the  inspiration 
that  he  received  from  his  mother. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  the  real  tragedy 
of  Mother's  Day.  not  only  In  our  own 
land  but  In  every  land  In  the  world,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  human  family  have 
always  made  provision  to  honor  the  de- 
structive forces  In  the  world.  We  build 
monuments  to  men  who  have  displayed 
courage  on  the  field  of  battle,  unmindful 
of  the  danger  and  death  that  are  dally 
faced  by  countless  millions  of  women  in 
the  world,  who  go  down  into  the  valley 
of  death  that  the  human  race  might  be 
perpetuated  without  complaining.  So 
there  is  no  tribute  too  great  and  no  honor 
too  glorious  to  pay  to  the  mothers  of 
men. 

America  has  expanded  amazingly  In 
things  material:  but  she  has  not  held  fast 
to  the  spiritual  things  that  are  the  safe- 
guards of  national  health  and  strength. 
There  has  been  a  distinct  lowering  of  our 
Ideals  of  character.  Liberty  has  degen- 
erated Into  license,  and  in  many  direc- 
tions the  standards  of  family  life  have 
grown  lax;  divorce  is  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  a  national  menace,  making  a 
mockery  of  motherhood,  a  jest  of  marital 
fidelity,  and  the  home  and  its  sanctities 
mere  tradition. 

And  so,  in  the  spirit  of  motherhood,  I 
ask  that  everyone  be  just  a  little  kinder 
and  just  a  little  more  considerate  of  the 
mothers  that  are  still  with  us.  but  whose 
stay  is  altogether  too  short,  and  not  only 
on  Mother's  Day.  but  on  Memorial  Day 
bring  some  sweet  token  of  affection  to 
the  places  where  the  mothers  rest  who  we 
shall  never  again  know  in  life. 

That  eccentric  genius  of  the  Sierras, 
Joaquin  Miller,  In  his  tribute  to  mother- 
hood, has  epitomized  the  story  of  their 
contribution : 
The  greatest  battle  tbat  ever  was  fought, 
Shall  1  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  mape  of  tbe  world  you  will  find  It  not; 

U  waa  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 
I«ay,  not  with  cannon  nor  battle  shot. 
With  sword  nor  nobler  pan; 


Nay.  not  with  eloquent  word  or  thought 

From  minds  of  wonderful  men; 
But  down  In  a  woman's  walled-up  heart, 

Of  a  woman  that  would  rot  yield. 
But  silently,  patiently  bore  her  part, 

Lo,  there  on  that  battlefield. 
With  little  cheer,  no  bivouac  song. 

No  gleaming  banners  that  wave. 
And  oh,  thoee  battles  they  last  so  long. 

From  babyhood  to  the  grave; 
But  faithful  stlU  aa  a  bridge  of  sure. 

She  fights  In  her  walled-up  town. 
Fights  on  and  on  in  endless  war. 

Itien  aUent,  unseen  goes  down. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  America 
will  there  be  more  mothers  with  heavy 
hearts,  anxious  for  the  security  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  Nation  than  upon  this  Moth- 
er's Day.    Por  the  sons  and  daughters 
which  with  heroic  spirit  they  have  gone 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  to 
bring  into  being.     It  has  been  the  same 
sad  story  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
creation,  a  story  of  sadness,  a  story  of 
sorrow,  a  story  of  heartache  and  heart 
breaks,  a  story  of  tears  and  mental  an- 
guish upon  the  part  of  the  mothers  of 
the  world.    Ah.  if  we  had  the  courage 
displayed  by  the  mothers  we  could  end 
this  tragic  situation  which  takes  place 
with  unfailing  regularity  every  quarter 
of  a  century.    It  is  a  tribute  to  the  greed, 
avarice,  lust  for  power,  and  the  coward- 
ice of  mankind.    The  opportunities  are 
presented  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
the   history  of  the  world  to  end   the 
slaughter  of  humanity  in  the  settlement 
of  national  and  international  differences 
by  resorting  to  arms  and  the  killing  of 
one  another.    Time  and  experience  have 
proven  that  the  system  which  has  ob- 
tained in  the  past  is  wrong  and  has  been 
wrong  so  long  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  to  Justify  a  further  continuance 
of  that  system.    At  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war  provided  the  Nations  now  allied 
with  the  United  States  of  America  con- 
tinue united  and  are  willing  to  substi- 
tute unselfishness  for  selfishness  and  ag- 
grandizement they  can-make  possible  a 
program  of  peace  and  security  for  the 
world  and  serenity  and  comfort  for  the 
mothers  of  the  future. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  hailed  as  a  pan- 
acea for  the  ills  which  have  afflicted  hu- 
manity in  the  past,  must  be  preserved 
even  though  It  may  mean  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  holding  of  territory  and 
subjection  of  the  people  of  India,  of  Ire- 
land, of  Hong  Kong,  and  of  other  pos- 
sessions   by    Great   Britain,    and    even 
though  it  may  mean  the  relinquishment 
of  portions  of  Poland  and  the  Balkan 
States  by  Russia  and  the  withdrawal 
from  Chinese  territory  by  the  Japanese. 
America  presents  at  this  critical  period  in 
the  life  of  the  world  an  example  of  the 
unselfishness  and  decehcy  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  accept  and  follow  pro- 
vided we  are  to  save  the  mothers  of  the 
future  from  the  horrors  of  other  wars— 
perhaps  even  more  disastrous  than  the 
present  one. 

Unity  among  the  Allies  and  adherence 
to  the  AtlanUc  Charter  with  control  of 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  the  food  supply 
of  the  world,  the  agencies  for  the  con- 
duct of  war  In  the  world,  should  make 
It  possible  to  embark  upon  a  program 
that  would  mean  peace  arid  security  for 
the  people  of  the  world  to  the  end  that 


the  mothers  of  the  future  might  never 
again  be  required  to  look  forward  to  the 
slaughter  of  their  children. 


The  Ghost  City  of  Kiaf  sford  Heiglitt 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  XMIUAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVJ8 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 
Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  irresponsibiUty  of  the  New  Deal  and 
its  utter  lack  of  concern  for  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America,  and  the  staggering  load 
that  they  bear.  Is  nowhere  better  shown 
than  by  the  story  of  the  ghost  city  of 
Kingsford  Heights.  Ind. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  emergency 
program,  a  large  shell-loading  plant, 
JCingsbury  Ordnance  Plarit.  was  con- 
structed In  La  Porte  County.  Ind..  within 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Following  that,  the  master 
minds  of  the  New  Deal  housing  program 
acquired  some  775  acres  of  fertile  farm 
land  immediately  adjoiiUng  the  ordnance 
plant  and  co!«tructed  a  city  of  2.974 
homes  at  a  cost  of  some  $13,000,000  and 
probably  more. 

They  built  18  miles  of  streets;  72  miles 
of  sidewalks;  spent  $1333^  for  land- 
scaping; built  a  permanent  sewage-dis- 
posal plant  at  a  cost  of  $168,738.40;  a 
permanent    water-dlstrlbutlon    system. 
Including  wells,  pumping  station,  con- 
crete reservoir,  and  so  forth,  at  a  cost 
of  $559,530.    They  bought,  and  thus  re- 
moved from  the  market.  2,974  electric 
refrigerators     and     2,974     bottled     gas 
ranges— items  that  many  of  our  people 
at  home  needed  badly  and  were  unable  to 
acquire.    Some  of  these  have  been  re- 
moved to  other  projects,  but  1.404  elec- 
tric refrigerators  still  remain  at  Kings- 
ford  Heights,  and  many  of  our  folks  are 
still  unable  to  get  refrigerators  for  the 
preservation  of  food  for  their  children 
and  their  families. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  fam- 
ilies have  moved  into  this  ghost  city  of 
2  974  homes.  Two  thousand  homes  of 
the  ghost  city  of  Kingsford  Heights  liave 
already  been  dismantled,  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  dismantled  and  moved 
to  other  secUons  of  the  country.  We  are 
now  told  that  the  ghost  city  is  to  be 
stripped  down  to  500  homes,  but  there 
stiU  remains,  and  there  will  remain,  those 
18  miles  of  streets  and  72  miles  of  side- 
walks running  through  those  fertile  fields 
of  northern  Indiana. 

Now  comes  the  crowning  blow  of  all. 
Mr.  William  K.  Divers,  regional  repre- 
sentative for  the  National  Housing 
agency,  has  just  announced  that  studies 
will  be  imdertaken  to  determine  the  pos- 
sibility  of  moving  existing  dormitory 
buUdings  from  Kucx  and  Walkertoo, 
Ind.,  into  the  Kingsbury  Ordnance  Res- 
ervation in  order  to  eliminate  a  major 
problem  of  transportation  for  future  em- 
ployees. While  2.400  homes  from  the 
ghost  city,  which  adjoins  this  ordnance 
plant,  are  being  dismantled  and  moved 
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to  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  plans  to  move 
other  dwellings  back  into  that  same 
area.  It  is  the  most  absurd,  reckless, 
and  wanton  waste  of  public  funds  which 
could  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  April  12, 
1JK4.  I  directed  a  series  of  30  questions 
to  Mr.  John  B.  Blandford,  Jr..  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
and  he  has  supplied  me  with  answers 
to  these  in  a  letter  Just  received.  My 
questlooa.  together  with  Mr.  Blandford's 
responses,  concerning  the  ghost  city  of 
Kiogsford  Heights  are  as  follows: 

1.    Question.    When     was     the     project 
planned? 
hmwm.  January  IS.  1942. 

5.  QuMlUB.  When  was  the  first  land  ac- 
quired? 

Answer.  AprU  14.  1942. 

3.  Queetlon.  When  was  construction  be- 
gun? 

Answer.  May  5.  1943. 

4.  Qucatlon.  When  were  the  first  units 
teady  for  occupancy? 

Aaawer.  March  ».  1943  (283). 

g.  Question.  Please  give  me  the  name  of 
th«  Jndlvidual  and  present  office  who  recom- 
BMaded  the  project,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
IndlTH^ual  who  gave  flnal  approral  to  the 
propoaal  to  build  Klngsford  Heights. 

Answer.  The  program  was  baaed  on  em- 
ployment estimates  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  as  were 
later  adjustments.  The  restUtlng  recommen- 
dation was  made  on  January  7.  1942.  b;  Philip 
M.  Klutznick,  representing  the  former  Divi- 
sion of  Defense  Hoiislng  Coordination. 

Final  approval  was  given  by  C.  F.  Palmer, 
than  Coordinator  of  the  Division  of  Defense 
Housing  Coordination.  January  16.  1942. 

6.  Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  oomprlae 
the  area  occupied  by  the  project  and  what 
was  the  coat  of  same?  (Please  let  me  have 
this  by  parcda.) 

Komber  of  acres  and  cost  of  land 
pfDject  by  parcels: 


"' 


Partel 

Amoant 

Acres 

A 

4. 79a  00 
414.00 

Xiaao* 

ICOMlTS 
OkTMiW 
1.M7.W 
2,SU.» 

Aia.is 
a48a2s 

1.8Bt.0t 

lunasB 

100. 09 

B 

83.14 

C 

D 

B 

F 

O 

^- -- 

J ii.iinii 

4.14 
22.01 
4a  43 
4a  4S 
M.90 
»1« 
70.06 

K 

L-_ 

M. 

OS.  51 

30.90 

14&00 

4at« 

1V««  ,.  

e&(nas7 

TTSkU 

7.  Qucsticn.  Bow  many  one-bedroom  units 
are  there?  Two-bedroom?  Three-bedroom? 
FOur-b«droom?  What  la  the  cost  per  unit 
of  oach  atae  unit?  (These  figures  to  be  based 
on  eonpleted  project  before  present  dls- 
mantHi^  was  begun.) 


Cans 


Xnrabar 


S-tedrcoa 


413 


Cost  per 
unit 


«;«as7 

*747.C7 
«,  »7. 13 


t.  Questioo.  How  many  commercial  buUd> 
less  ware  araeted  within  the  project,  and 
wbat  la  tha  floor  wpmet  ct  the  T?.rlotis  tin  its? 
Wbat  was  tbs  east  td  asaa?  What  is  the 
natal  of  Umss  units? 


Answer.  Three  commerclkl  btilldlngs  wer* 
built  In  the  project,  aa  folio  n: 

Square  feet 
Building  A:  A.  ft  P.  storoj  and  po&t 

olBoe. 


Building    B:     General    merchandise 

store  and  6  small  shops 
Building  C:   Drug  store  ahd  Itmch- 


room.  1  large  and  2  smi  11  shops..  14,000 


tte 


yaid 


ToUI  cost.  tl24.070. 
Rental  for  9.636  square 
quarter  1944. 

9.  Question.  Were   any 
units  contemplated  in 
What  were  they? 

Answer.  Two  additional 
were  originally  planned  bu 
ter  building;  recreational 
ing  restaurant  and  tiowll]^ 

10.  Question.  How  man 
are  there  within  the  project 
this  is  newly  constructed 
comprises  roads  already 
territory  and  usable  in  lay|lng 
ect?    What  was  the  cost 

Answer.  There    are    18.2 
within  the  project — all 
Cost  of  streets.  $174,488  ( 
yard). 

11.  Question.  How    maifr 
walks  were  constructed 
and  what  was  the  cost  of 

Answer.  There  are  72 
Including  all  street  and 
of   sidewalks,   $212,713^20 
yard). 

12.  Question.  What  was 
scaping  within  the  project^ 

Answer.  Total  cost  of 
project  $133,350. 

13.  Question.  What  type 
plant  was  installed,  and  w  tat 
same?     Is   it  a  permanez  t 
lation? 

Answer.  A   8ewage-di8p<^sal 
Imhofl  type  was  installed 
secondary  treatment  at  a 
It  is  a  permanent  type  ol 

14.  Question.  What  typ 
was  Iturtalled.  and  what 
Is  it  a  permanent  type  of 

Answer.  A  complete  wat4r 
tern  was  Installed,  includ 
water  tank.s.  pumping  station 
voir,  and  fire  hydrants, 
tem.  $559,530;  permanent 

15.  Question.  What   is 
electricity  for  the  project 
of  the  utilities  handled? 

Answer.  Northern    IndlAia 
Co.     F.  P.  H.  A.  construct^! 
tion  system  on  project 
from  the  above  company 
master  meter  prorated  to 
rent.     Cost  water  and 
operation  of  these  two 
to  tenants  as  above. 

16.  Question.  How 
were  planned,  and  what 
of  each?    How  many  were 

Answer.  Three  school 


fl  St.  1862.16  for  first 


ather   commercial 
original   plans? 


commercial  units 
not  built:  Thea- 
}ulldlng,  contaln- 
allcys. 

miles  of  streets 

?    How  much  of 

rbads?    How  much 

constructed  In  that 

out  this  proj- 

same? 

miles   of   streets 

r  ewly  constructed. 

(6P  cents  per  square 

miles    of    slde- 
^ithln  the  project 
lame? 

lies  of  sidewalks, 

sidewalks.     Cost 

[$1.68   per  square 


wa  i 


8enf?r 


masf 


School  No.  1 

School  No.  2 

School  No.  3 


on  y 


tie 


School  No.  3  was  the 

17.  Question.  What  is 
nance  of  the  project? 

Answer.  Cost  of  malntehance,  Jtily  1,  1943, 
to  March  31.  1944.  $24,124  12. 

18.  What  Is  the  cost  ol 
operation?  (Oive  break- 
Answer.  Cost  of  mana^ment 

Uon.  July  1. 1943.  to  Marcel 

Cost  of  public  services 
provided    by   community 
above),  July  1.  1943,  to 


Public  safety 

Street  and  roads 

Sanitation 

Health  education 


12,600 
14,400 


the  cost  of  land- 

lindscaplng  within 

of  sewage-disposal 

was  the  cost  of 

type   of  Instal- 

plant   of  the 

with  primary  and 

;ost  of  $166,738.40. 

installation. 

of  water  system 

the  cost  of  same? 

nstaliatlon? 

distribution  sys- 

ng  wells,  elevated 

.  concrete  reser- 

(  k)8t  of  entire  sys- 

1  fpe  of  Installation. 

he   source  of   the 

How  is  the  cost 


pi  irchases 


Public   Service 

electric  dlstrlbu- 

electriclty 

wholesale  through 

tenants  as  part  of 

based  on  cost  of 

utilities  and  prorated 


school  buildings 
vas  to  be  the  cost 
actually  built? 
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$135,300 

157. 785 

135,320 

one  built, 
cost  of  mainte- 


management  and 


d  3wn. 


and  opera- 
31. 1944,  $23,030.62. 
are  customarily 
(not  included  In 
31,  194^1: 
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$17,634.04 

214. 10 

7.263.77 

45.23 
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19.  Question.  What  Is  the  present  rent 
scale  on  the  various  size  units? 

Answer.  Present  "shelter"  rent  schedule: 

Per  month 

1-bedroom  unit ^27.  60 

2-bedroom  unit 30.00 

3-bedroom  tmit 82.60 

4-bedroom   unit  .._ 85.00 

20.  Question.  What  is  the  total  gross  In- 
come? 

Answer.  Total  gross  Income  for  period  July 
1.  1943  to  March  31,  1944.  $109,424.92. 

21.  Question.  How  many  units  are  pres- 
ently occupied?  Of  this  number,  how  many 
are  whites?    Negroes? 

Answer.  Units  occupied  AprU  15,  1944,  324; 
of  this  number: 

White. —  273 

Negroes .. — . — . —     SI 

Total 824 

22.  Question.  How  many  units  have  been 
moved  to  other  cities?  What  was  the  cost 
of  moving  in  each  case? 

Answer.  Units  moved  or  schedtiled  to  be 
moved  to  other  cities— 1,930  dwelling  units. 
The  unit  costs  of  demoimtlng,  transportUig, 
and  reerectlng  these  houses  on  the  projects 
handled  by  this  region  are  as  follows : 

Newton.  Iowa.  $1,300  per  dwelllng-tinlt 
project.     Iowa-13.051. 

South  Bend,  Ind..  $1,234  per  dwelling-unit 
project.    Indiana^l2,183. 

Evansville.  Ind.,  $1,154  per  dwelling-unit 
project.    Indiana-12.187. 

Ottawa.  111..  $1,100  per  dwelling-unit  proj- 
ect,    nilnola-l  1,212. 

Indianapolis.  Ind.,  $1,397  per  dwelling-unit 
project.     Illlnois-12.180. 

23.  Question.  Are  any  plans  In  process  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  other  units? 
Where  will  these  go? 

Answer.  Plans  are  In  process  for  the  re- 
moval of  470  units  to  Detroit,  Mich. 

24.  Question.  How  many  are  to  t>e  removed 
in  aU? 

Answer.  2.400  tmits  In  all  are  to  bs  ra- 
moved  according  to  present  plans. 

25.  Question.  How  many  units  la  It  in- 
tended  to  keep  at  Klngsford  Heights? 

Answer.  It  is  Intended  that  500  units  are 
to  be  kept  at  Klngsford  Heights.  This  re- 
quires that  70  units  are  still  to  be  depro- 
grammed. 

26.  Question.  How  many  electrical  refrig- 
erators are  still  there?  How  many  were 
moved?    Where? 

Answer.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
four  electrical  refrigerators  are  still  on  proj- 
ect. One  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  have  been  removed  as  follows: 

Port  Clinton.  Ohio 90g 

Wayne.  Mich "Mg 

Bums  City.  Ind -  SO 

St.  Mary  County,  Md 117 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 7» 

Belkamp.  Md 17« 

Destroyed  by  fire S 

27.  Question.  How  many  "bottled  gas" 
stoves  are  still  there?  How  many  were 
removed?    Where? 

Answer  Five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
"bottled  gas"  ranges  are  still  on  the  project. 
Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  six  have 
been  removed  as  follows: 

Port  Clinton.  Ohio 200 

Brunswick.  Ga 913 

Project  MD.  18264 210 

South  Bend ol 

Indianapolis.  Ind 73 

Newton.  Icwa  .. «    80 

Rittman.  Ohio 100 

Chambersburg,  Pa 172 

Ottowa,  111. 120 

South  Bend.  Ind 100 

Evansville,  Ind 185 

Senaca,  lU ._  800 

Destroyed  by  fire .      8 
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38.  Question.  Are  there  any  bathtubs  in 
the  town? 

Answer.  There  are  24  bathtubs  on  the  proj- 
ect. Each  dwelling  \inlt  is  equipped  with  a 
shower  bath. 

29.  Question.  What  is  the  outlook  for  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  town? 

Answer.  The  project  will  be  maintained  by 
P.  P.  H.  A.  as  long  as  it  Is  required  to  houBC 
war  workers. 

30.  Question.  In  tiie  event  Klngsford 
Heights  is  to  be  abandoned,  what  plan  of 
disposal  of  all  properties  will  be  followed? 
Who  will  make  the  decision  In  each  of  these 
Instances? 

Answer.  In  the  event  the  Klngsford  Heights 
project  is  abandoned,  the  disposition  of  all 
properties  contained  in  it  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  N.  H.  A.-F.  P.  H.  A.  procedures. 

It  la  expected  that  F.  P.  H.  A.  will  have  flnal 
decision  as  to  disposing  of  aU  properties  after 
the  project  is  abandoned. 


Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  IMRUK 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12, 1944 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered 
by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  WttLEYl,  at  Wilmington. 
Del.,  on  Sunday.  May  7,  1944,  before  a 
meeting  arranged  by  the  Polish  societies 
and  clubs  of  Delaware: 

This  meeting,  he!d  in  honor  of  Polish  pa- 
triots who  were  Instrumental  in  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  the  3d  of  May  1791, 
recognizes  an  achievement  of  lasting  impor- 
tance. Only  last  Wednesday  exercises  in 
commemoration  of  an  event  that  took  place 
153  years  ago  were  held  In  the  National  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  On  that  day  remarks 
were  made  by  a  large  numi>er  of  the  Members 
from  different  sections  of  our  country,  and 
with  reference  to  that  same  constitution. 
What  was  so  significant  about  a  constitution 
In  1791  that  such  attention  should  be  given 
to  it  today?  One  answer  is  that  it  was  un- 
usual. Another  Is  that  it  marked  «reat  prog- 
ress forwaid  in  the  age-old  struggle  for  liberty. 
As  to  Its  significance,  the  words  of  the  Er.g- 
llfih  statesman.  Edmund  Burke,  are  most  com- 
plimentary when  he  said: 

"We  have  seen  anarchy  and  servitude  at 
once  removed;  a  throne  strengthened  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  without  trenching 
on  their  liberties;  •  •  •  not  one  man  in- 
curred loss  or  suffered  degradation.  All,  from 
the  King  to  the  day  laborer,  were  Improved 
In  their  condition.  Everything  was  kept  in 
Its  place  and  order;  but  in  that  place  and 
order  everything  was  bettered.  To  add  to 
this  happy  wonder— this  unheard-of  conjunc- 
tion of  wisdom  and  fortune — not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled;  no  tret  chery;  no  outrage; 
no  system  of  slander  more  cruel  than  the 
sword;  no  studied  Insults  on  religion,  morals, 
or  manners;  no  spoils;  no  confiscation;  no 
citizen  beggared;  none  Impoverished;  none 
exiled.  The  whole  was  affected  with  a  policy, 
a  discretion,  a  unanimity  such  as  have  never 
been  known  before  on  any  occasion;  but  such 
wonderful  conduct  was  reserved  for  this  glo- 
rious conspiracy  Ui  favor  of  the  true  and 
genuine  rights  and  Interests  of  men.  Happy 
pec  pie.  If  they  know  how  to  proceed  as  they 
have  begun.    Happy  prince,  worthy  to  begin 


with  splendor  or  to  close  with  glory  a  race  of 
patriots  and  of  kings  and  to  leave  a  name 
which  every  wind  to  heaven  would  bear." 

Under  that  constitution  the  Government 
was  divided  into  an  executive,  a  legislative, 
and  a  judiciary.  A  strong  executive  was 
formed  by  making  the  monarchy  hereditary 
and  Increasing  its  powers.  The  King  and  the 
council  of  ministers  were  to  form  a  per- 
manent executive  body  responsible  to  the 
Diet.  The  Diet  became  a  real  Independent 
legislative  ixxly.  The  Idea  of  the  state 
finally  trumphed  over  provincial  separation. 
The  gentry  gave  up  their  immunity  from 
taxation,  the  middle  class  was  enfranchised, 
and  municipal  autonomy  was  restored.  Com- 
plete toleration  for  all  religions  was  con- 
firmed. The  peasants  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  freedom  to  all  was 
advanced. 

That  millions  of  Polish  descent  consider 
this  day  to  be  the  national  holiday  of  their 
mother  country,  and  that  they  continue  to 
honor  it  by  appropriate  observances  here  and 
elsewhere  is  most  remarkable.  For  Poland 
existed  as  an  Independent  state  under  Its 
constitution  of  May  3,  1791.  only  4  years, 
after  which  it  ceased  to  exist  as  such.  Then 
for  123  years  the  Polish  people  were  under  the 
rule  of  others.  Not  until  1921,  after  the  First 
World  War.  did  Poland  rise  again  under  a 
government  of  her  own  choice.  Then  after 
an  independent  existence  of  about  18  years 
she  was  again  invaded  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  forces  of  neighboring  countries. 

Poland  was  first  to  fight  the  German 
agijressors.  By  her  people's  enormous  sacri- 
fice and  courage  she  gave  Great  Britain  and 
us  in  America  time  to  realize  the  danger  and 
prepare.  For  her  lone  resistance  against  over- 
whelming odds  Poland  has  paid  a  tragic  price. 
Her  people  were  made  slaves.  Her  wealth 
was  appropriated.  Her  culture,  schools,  li- 
braries, were  destroyed.  Her  churches  were 
closed.  Two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  sol- 
diers and  civilians  (including  60.000  in  the 
heroic  defense  of  Warsaw)  were  killed  during 
the  military  campaign.  Two  and  a  half 
million  were  executed  or  died  in  concentra- 
tion camps.  About  2,000.000  civilians  and 
prisoners  of  war  were  made  slave  laborers  in 
Germany.  Some  386  villages  were  burned  to 
the  ground  and  all  inhabitants  killed. 

Thece  facts  emphasize  the  lesson  which  the 
Polish  people  have  impressed  upon  the  lib- 
erty-loving nations  of  the  earth.  Only  the 
unquenchable  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  deshre 
for  freedom  that  a  century  of  foreign  domi- 
nation could  not  take  away  can  explain  the 
exercises  of  this  day  and  the  significance  of 
the  3d  of  May  to  the  Polish  people  every- 
where. 

Poland  did  not  sign  an  armistice.  In  spite 
of  merciless  wholesale  persecution,  Poland  is 
still  fighting,  has  been  fighting  since  Sep- 
tember 1939 — almost  6  years.  Poland's  armed 
forces  now  number  fifth  among  the  United 
Nations — over  200,000  men  in  the  field. 

If  history  In  appraising  the  past  has  cor- 
rectly Informed  us  that  we  are  Indebted  to 
ancient  Rome  for  our  law;  to  ancient  Greece 
for  much  of  our  culture  and  to  early  Pales- 
tine for  otir  religion,  is  it  too  much  to  assert 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  people  of  Polish 
blood  for  an  example  of  devotion  to  constitu- 
tional government  that  remains  unparalleled 
In  all  the  annals  of  mankind?  Were  there 
no  other  contributions  that  could  be  men- 
tioned. If  Polish  blood  had  been  spilled  In  no 
other  worthy  cause,  this  alone  would  entitle 
Poland  to  our  everlasting  gratitude  and 
praise.  - 

But  this  contribution,  significant  as  It  Is, 
by  no  means  stands  alone.  The  history  of 
many  countries  Including  our  own  contains 
the  names  of  Polish  patriots  who  participated 
in  the  struggles  for  liberty.  In  our  own  cause, 
Polish  talents  were  expended  and  Polish  blood 
was  shed. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Ist  day  of  S2ptem- 
ber  In  1939  when  the  Hitler  forces  attacked 


their  Polish  neighbor  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  We  must  not  forget  the  power 
that  was  hurled  against  a  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple that  desired  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbors.  That  people  treasured  so  greatly 
the  Independent  existence  which  they  had 
so  briefly  enjoyed,  that  they  were  unwiUing 
to  surrender  it  without  a  struggle  even  when 
resistance  seemed  hopeless. 

There  are  features  so  tragic  in  the  history 
of  the  Polish  people  that  we  marvel  at  their 
continued  devotion  to  the  Ideals  and  beliefs 
expressed  in  their  constitution  of  1791.  Four 
times  their  country  was  partitioned  by  con- 
quering and  neighboring  nations.  Four  timea 
were  the  boundaries  changed  and  the  inhabi- 
tants placed  under  the  domination  of  differ- 
ent rulers  and  peoples.  And  now  after  the 
crowning  tragedy  when  the  country  had  be- 
gtm  to  function  again  under  a  constitution, 
after  the  murder  and  deportation  of  many 
of  its  people,  it  continues  to  resist  and  con- 
tinues to  cherish  the  hope  of  Uberty  and 
independent  existence. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  nation  with  a 
history  more  tragic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  people  who  are  fighting  the  enemy  more 
desperately  from  day  to  day  in  this  present 
conflict.  Poles  are  fighting  on  many  fronts 
of  this  war.  They  are  fearless  sailors  and 
Intrepid  fighters  in  the  air.  They  are  on  foot 
with  the  infantry  and  on  horse  with  the 
cavalry.  Everywhere  they  make  their  pres- 
ence known — spurred  to  deeds  of  valor  by 
their  love  of  country  and  by  burning  hatred 
of  a  foe  that  has  shown  no  mercy  to  their 
kinsmen  and  that  has  despoiled  their  home- 
land of  its  products  and  its  treasures. 

And  now  what  can  we  say  about  the  futurs 
of  Poland?  On  August  14.  1941.  the  so-called 
Atlantic  Charter  was  promu'gated.  which 
among  others,  sets  forth  these  principles: 

"1.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement, 
territorial  or  otherwise. 

"2.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

"3.  They  respect  the  rights  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them." 

On  September  24.  1941.  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  endorsed  these  cbJectfVes. 
and  on   January    1,   1942.   joined  the  other 
United  Nations  in  dedication  to  "the  common 
program  of  purposes  and  principles  embodied 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter."    Poland  Is  a  party  to 
these  principles,  along  with  us.   If  these  prin- 
ciples mean  anything,  and  I  am  hopeful  they 
do.  then  Poland,  as  iin  Independent,  free  na- 
tion. Will  rise  again  to  her  former  glory.    Cer- 
tain It  seems,  the  peace  of  Europe  and  per- 
force the  world  cannot  be  secure  until  the 
Independence  of  Poland  Is  restored.    Its  geo- 
graphical location   makes   It   the   archstons 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  everlasting 
peace  must  rest.    There  are  certain  facU  with 
respect  to  Poland  that  must  be  considered 
when  we  think  of  future  peace  in  the  world- 
She  Is  a  country  of  small  holdings  of  land— 
48,198.207  acres  of  her  totai  cultivated  area  of 
6.  !232!l45  acres  consists  of  small  holdings  of 
less  than  123.6  acres,  or  ^622  percent.    In  1931 
the  density  of  her  rural  population  was  great- 
er than  that  of  Yugoflavia,  greater  than  that 
of  Germany  or  Hungary,  greater  than  that  of 
France.     Land  hunger  and  the  attempts  to 
forcibly    appease    it    have    been    productive 
causes  of  war  in  the  past.    How  can  Poland's 
will  to  peace  be  strengthened  If  much  of  her 
territory  In  the  East  Is  to  be  taken  by  another 
nation  and  an  Allied  Nation  at  that? 

It  was  not  so  with  France.  Two  of  her 
provinces  were  taken  from  her  as  a  result 
of  the  Franco-PrviEsian  War.  She  never 
ceased  to  desire  their  return.  As  a  result  of 
the  Fiist  World  War  they  were  returned  to 
her.  Now  they  have  teea  taken  from  her 
again. 
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■nien,  too.  there  are  Ueatles  which  fix  the 
•Mteni  PoUah  boundary.  That  frontier  was 
■crawl  upon  in  the  peace  treaty  algned  on 
March  18.  IWl.  by  the  repreeeaUtlves  of 
Poland  and  of  Ru»U.  White  Rtissia,  and 
Ukrainian  Sonet  Republics.  It  was  a  com- 
promtte  Una  aoeapted  by  a  vlctorloiu  Poland. 
It  baa  been  raaArmed.  Poland  desires  that 
■creed  line  to  be  her  boundary.  Can  she 
be  blamed  for  that,  especially  when  she  is 
dealing  with  an  Allied  Nation  with  which  she 
concluded  a  nonaCferesalon  treaty?  Riissla  Is 
M  tunes  as  large  as  Poland,  and  baa  the 
largeet  land  area  In  the  world.  She  haa  con- 
tributed mlgbtUy  to  the  efforts  of  the  Allied 
Natlaoa.  She  will  have  much  to  say  about 
tlM  future  peace  of  the  world.  We  are  con- 
cerned then  about  recent  events  with  respect 
to  the  Polish  eastern  boundary. 

Peace  with  Justice  was  described  by  our 
Bute  Department  on  July  23.  1940.  as  "The 
policy  of  this  Government  is  universally 
known.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
qppoaed  to  predatory  activities  no  matter 
vbcther  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
fOiea  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They  are 
llkcwla*  oppoaed  to  any  form  of  intervention 
on  the  part  of  one  state,  however  powerful, 
In  tha  domestic  concerns  of  any  other  sov- 
ereign sute.  however  weak."  That  policy  is 
sound.  It  staotlld  be  restated  and  repeated. 
rcac»  cannot  ooma  from  broken  agreements 
and  It  cannot  be  based  on  Injustice.  First 
we  fight  for  victory;  first  we  fight  to  win  in 
this  terrible  stni^le;  but  beyond  that  day 
of  victory  we  want  to  see  a  better  world 
where  peace  will  last  longer  than  two  decades. 

With  their  tradition  of  liberty,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Poles  who  have  come  to  our 
country  have  become  owners  of  property, 
believers  In  stability,  and  staunch  uphold- 
ers of  our  Federal  Constitution.  These  at- 
tributes can  be  observed  among  the  Polish 
population  here  in  Delaware,  where  almost 
their  first  objective  is  the  ownership  of  a 
borne.  Once  acquired,  their  homes  are  main- 
tained with  great  care  and  pride. 

Our  own  Constitution  is  the  great  unify- 
ing force  m  our  country  today.  It  will  lire 
ooly  ■•  looc  M  it  has  popular  support. 
May  our  derotlon  to  lu  principles  be  as  con- 
stant and  unyielding  as  the  shining  example 
which  the  Pollah  people  have  ahown  to  tis 
and  to  the  world. 

And  there  is  need  for  constancy  In  our 
devotion  to  our  Coiutltution.  Men  urge 
tbat  lu  provisions  be  relaxed  for  this  rea- 
or  that,  and  that  some  clause  be  dts- 
goe  to  emergency  such  as  war. 
to  n^az  or  disregard  one  provision 
BMftns  that  any  may  t>e  nullified.  Then  what 
b«eomea  of  our  libertlea  and  rights? 

To  answer  that  question,  it  might  be  well 
to  consider  the  case  of  one  Milllgan  that 
wms  argued  and  decided  near  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  Mllligan  was  a  civilian  resi- 
dent of  Indiana.  He  had  never  been  In  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Tet.  he  waa  arrested  by  the  military,  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal,  and  sentenced.  Mil- 
llgan Inatsted  that  the  military  commiasion 
had  no  right  to  try  him  and  that  he  waa 
.glOHanteed  tba  right  of  trial  by  Jury  by  the 
Oooctitutlon  of  the  United  Sutea. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  opinion 
of  the  court  In  this  case  is  worthy  of  our 
study: 

*Ko  graver  question  was  ever  considered  by 
this  Court,  nor  one  which  more  nearly  con- 
cema  the  rlghu  of  the  whole  people:  for  it 
is  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen 
WbMi  charged  with  crime,  to  be  tried  and 
punttfiol  aooordlng  to  law.    •     •     • 

"tbt  tfaCMon  of  this  question  does  not 
lUpMill  on  aifimMnt  or  Judicial  precedents, 
BtmMrous  and  highly  illustrative  as  they  are. 
Thtm  prccadents  inform  us  of  the  extent  of 
tba  atn^HCl*  to  preserve  liberty  and  to  re- 
U«*«  tbCM  In  civil  life  from  mUlUry  Uials. 
TlM  foondar*  of  our  Oovenunent  were  famll- 
Mr  wtOk  tha  bMoqr  o<  Uia<  *tnin>«:  and 
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sectired  in  a  written 
which  the  people  had 
during  a  contest  of  age 
tution  and  the  laws 
question  must  be 
slons  of  that  instrument 
tratlon  of  criminal  , 
direct  to  leave  room  for 
doubt  of  their  true 
ble  to  this  case  are 
the  original  Const  Itutlo:  i 
the  Uial  of  all  crimes, 
peachment.   shall   be   bj 
fotirth.  fifth,  and  sixth 
ments.    The  fourth 
be  secure  in  person  and 
reasonable  search  and 
that  a  Judicial  warrant 
out   proof  of   probable 
oath  or  aflOrmation.'    Th  s 
no   person   shall   be 
capital  or  otherwise 
on  presentment  by  a 
cases  arising  in  the  lan< 
In  the  miUtla,  when  in 
of  war  or  public  danger 
life,  liberty,  or  property 
of  law.'    And  the  sixth 
of  trial  by  Jury,  In 
such  regiilatlons  that 
impartial  Juries,  and  an 
cent    will    be    saved 
ished.    •     •     • 

"Time  has  proven  the 
ancestors;  for  even  these 
in  such  plain  English 
seem  the  ingenuity  of 
them,  are  now.  after  the 
70  years,  sought  to  be 
and  good  men  foresaw 
would  arise,  when  rulei^ 
become  restive  under 
sharp  and  decisive 
ends  deemed  Just  and 
principles  of 
in   peril    unl 
law.     The  history  of 
them  that  what  was  do4e 
be  attempted  in  the 
tion  of  the  United 
and  people,  equally  in 
covers  with  the  shield 
classes  of  men  at  all 
cumstancee.      No 
pernicious  consequences 
by   the   wit   of   man 
provisions  can  be 
the  great  exigencies  of 
doctrine  leads  directly 
inn.  but  the  theory  of 
It    U   baaed   Is   false, 
within  the  Constitutlor . 
granted  to  It  which  are 
Its  existence."    •     •     ' 
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discernment  of  our 
provisions,  expressed 
^ords  that  it  would 
coxild  not  evade 
lapse  of  more  than 
aiolded.    Those  great 
tpat  troublous  times 
and  people  would 
restraint,  and  seek  by 
to  accomplish 
proper,  and  that  the 
liberty  would  be 
by   irrepealable 
world  had  taught 
in  the  past  might 
The  Constilu- 
Is  a  law  for  rulers 
and  In  peace,  and 
}f  its  protection  all 
and  under  all  clr- 
involving    more 
waa  ever  invented 
that   any  of   its 
during  any  of 
ovemment.    Such  a 
anarchy  or  despot- 
necessity  on  which 
the   Government, 
has  all  the  powers 
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EXTENSION  O  •■  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  U.  SHAFER 

or  MICt  ICAN 

IN  THB  HOUSF  OP  I  EPRESBNTATTVES 


FHdau.  Ma^  12.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.    Mr 
been  much  criticism 
press  and  over  the  ratllo 
changing  draft  and 
Hardly  a  day  passes 
rglMlatkm.    some 
•ome  new  control  is 
in  authority.    As  a  rcisult 
iwwer  and  Selective 


Speaker,  there  has 

n  Congress,  in  the 

about  the  ever- 
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interpretation, 
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the  War  Man- 

dervice  official*  have 


created  such  a  confusion  that  local 
boards  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
interpret  and  administer  the  maze  of 
instructions  that  is  being  heaped  upon 
them. 

The  confusion  is  shared  by  the  gen- 
eral public  and  has  made  a  "no  man's 
land  of  tmderstanding."  Selective  Serv- 
ice registrants  have  been  called  for  in- 
duction only  to  be  told  they  were  not 
needed.  In  the  meantime,  these  men, 
many  of  them  with  families,  disposed  of 
their  personal  effects  and  property  only 
to  be  returned  to  their  homes  to  live  in  a 
state  of  wonderment  imtil  orders  and 
regulations  have  been  clarified. 

We  all  appreciate  that  problems  of  this 
nature  may  easily  arise.  Selective  Serv- 
ice has  a  tremendous  task  to  perform. 
Meeting  the  military's  manpower  needs  is 
a  big  job.  After  all,  we  were  a  Nation 
geared  to  peace  when  we  entered  this 
world  conflict.  We  were  not  a  militar- 
istic power  geared  to  war  and  privation. 
Our  wartime  controls  are  new  and  we 
must  realize  that  mistakes  are  inevitable. 
The  job  has  been  so  complicated  and 
so  vast  that  cooperation  of  all  existing. 
Government  and  civilian  organizations 
has  been  necessary  to  the  full  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  both  on  the  military  and 
production  fronts.  Under  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  Executive  orders,  various 
groups  have  been  assigned  their  particu- 
lar jobs.  The  Army  and  Navy  engage  the 
enemy;  the  War  Production  Board  fur- 
nishes the  materials;  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  furnishes  the  fighting  men; 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission  is 
responsible  for  gearing  the  manpower 
capacities  of  the  Nation  to  all  production 
requirements. 

It  is  natural  that  there  must  be  close 
cooperation  between  these  various  de- 
partmental groups.  Solidarity  demands 
an  interwoven  pattern  designed  to  elimi- 
nate overlapping,  duplication,  and  con- 
flicting orders.  This  program  must  affect 
all  phases  of  action,  whether  it  be  legis- 
lative, executive,  military,  or  productive 
effort. 

With  such  all-absorbing  activities  go- 
ing on  it  is  shocking  to  learn  of  some  of 
the  peculiar  and  damaging  socialistic 
controls  that  have  been  "slipped  in"  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  war  effort. 

Millions  of  men  have  been  called  from 
their  normal  walks  of  life  into  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  to  aid  in 
planning  and  prosecuting  this  gigantic 
war  program.  Our  ablest  business  men 
and  women  head  these  bureaus  and 
agencies.  The  majority  are  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  civilian  effort 
which,  together  with  the  great  industrial 
machine,  has  become  known  as  the  battle 
of  production.  Of  course,  many  varied 
philosophies  and  personalities  bring  their 
individual  influences  into  this  great  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  philosophies  are 
good,  others  fair,  and  some  have  no  place 
in  the  war  effort.  Some  of  these  men 
and  women  are  seeking  to  foist  socialistic 
reforms  upon  America  during  this  great 
crisis. 

Some  of  these  dreamers  and  planners 
are  meddling  in  the  programs  of  other 
agencies  with  damaging  results.  One  of 
these  instances  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention.    I  Investigated  It.  and  as  tha 


result  of  my  flndings  I  am  In  conscience 
compelled  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
this  House. 

A  short  time  ago  the  owner  of  a  laun- 
dry company  in  southern  Michigan  told 
me  that  he  had  been  denied  a  locally 
needed  designation  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission.  When  I  asked  him 
why  this  designation  had  been  refused 
he  told  me  that  the  area  director  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  had  denied 
this  status  merely  because  he  happened 
to  have  a  few  women  and  school  girls 
working  in  his  plant  who  were  receiving 
less  than  the  going  rate  of  pay  estab- 
lished by  the  War  Labor  Board  for  that 
region. 

I  sought  to  determine  Just  what  the 
designation  of  "locaUy  needed"  actually 
meant.  I  not  only  learned  what  it  was, 
but  what  it  is  and  further  what  it  could 
be  If  these  dreamers  and  planners  are 
permitted  to  continue  in  authority  in 
government.  Secondly,  I  learned  the 
great  Importance  of  this  designation  to 
industry.  I  found,  in  the  administration 
of  this  designation,  the  evolution  of  an 
order  which  is  the  product  of  the  brain 
of  one  of  those  so-called  long-haired 
professors  whose  sole  effort  in  wartime  is 
apparently  directed  toward  changing 
the  Nation's  economic  structure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  In  the  war,  Selective 
Service  asked  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission to  establish  a  committee  on  es- 
sentiality. An  interagency  committee 
was  formed  with  representatives  of  the 
War,  Navy,  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments, Selective  Service.  War  Production 
Board,  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. The  chairman  of  this  committee 
is  Mr.  CoUis  Stocking,  a  coUege  professor 
who  has  never  met  a  pay  roll,  but  has 
been  placed  In  a  position  of  power  in  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

Soon  after  Its  formation  this  commit- 
tee hastily  designated  a  number  of  in- 
dustries on  what  became  known  as  list 
of  essential  activities.    Persons  engaged 
in  these  essential  places  of  employment 
•  were  to  be  considered  by  their  local  draft 
boards  for  deferments  in  order  that  the 
great  production  effort  could  get  going. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  found  that  the  list  did 
not  include  all  of  the  war  supporting 
agencies.    However,  rather  than  change, 
or  to  add  to  the  established  list  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  the  old  dodge  was  used  and 
a  new  program  was  bom,  and  with  it  this 
so-called    locally    needed    designation. 
Activities  of  this  group  were  not  to  be 
raided  of  their  employees  for  others. 
For  Instance,  it  was  quickly  foimd  that 
unless  the  housewife  could  get  her  laim- 
dry  done  in  a  professional  laundry  she 
had  to  take  time  off  from  her  employ- 
ment In  an  aircraft  plant  to  do  the  family 
wash.    This   automatically   created   an 
enforced  absentee  and  production  suf- 
fered.   They  foimd  too,  that  distribution 
of  food  and  fuel;  that  restaurants  and 
hotels,  laundries,  dry  cleaners,  and  linen 
suppliers  were  necessary  to  not  only  the 
war  effort,  but  for  the  health,  welfare, 
and  morale  of  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  the  interagency  committee 
surveyed  the  flcld  and  developed  a  list 
of  activities  for  which  the  locally 
needed  designation  might  aid  in  the 


general  stabilization  program.  In  a 
news  release.  O.  W.  I.-1413.  dated  March 
10. 1943,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
said: 

In  overcrowded  Industrial  areas,  the  facili- 
ties required  for  serving  the  minimum  needs 
of  the  community  are  extremely  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  working  efficiency  In 
war  production.  These  services  and  facili- 
ties, such  as  restatirants,  laundries,  dry- 
cleaning  establishments,  hotels,  and  mUk, 
food,  and  fuel  distribution,  may  require  the 
same  recruitment  and  placement  services 
as  any  actively  classified  in  the  national  list 
and  Index  of  essential  activities. 


Further — 

Where  the  area  director  finds  that  certain 
activities,  prlmaniy  local  In  character,  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  basic  manpower  needs 
of  the  area,  he  may  designate  them  for  In- 
cluding In  an  area  manpower  stabilization 
program.  However,  the  Inclusion  of  such  lo- 
cal activities  in  no  way  establishes  their  eli- 
gibility for  consideration  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  occupational  deferment. 
The  designation  of  an  activity  as  locally 
needed  gives  It  the  same  status  as  essential 
activities  under  the  employment  stabiliza- 
tion program  and  permits  the  local  United 
States  emplo]rment  office  to  give  priority  In 
service  to  such  activities  over  other  activi- 
ties in  the  community  not  designated  as 
essential  or  locally  needed. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
services  of  these  various  business  places 
were  considered  as  contributing  to  the 
war  effort,  they  could  be  designated  as 
locally  needed.  That  Is  as  It  should  be. 
That  Is  good  judgment,  and  right  think- 
ing. However,  and  unfortunately,  the 
administration  of  this  program  came  un- 
der the  directon  of  the  dreamers  and  the 
plarmers.  As  the  result,  the  program 
has  run  into  a  succession  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  compliance  and  sub- 
senience.  reports  and  reports  and  more 
reports,  and  reams  and  reams  of  red 

tai>e. 

Standards  were  developed,  compliance 
with  which  was  required  for  a  business- 
man to  obtain  a  "locally  needed"  desig- 
nation. One  part  of  the  standards  was 
designed  to  streamline  the  services  and 
provide  for  full  utilization  of  existing 
manpower.  Prills  were  eliminated  and 
basic  vital  services  were  made  the  basis 
of  essentiality  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  commimity. 

The  Chairman  of  the  essentiality  com- 
mittee. Professor  Stocking,  developed  a 
manual  of  operations,  or  set  of  rules  and 
regulations,  governing  the  application  of 
the  locally  needed  status.  These  were  in 
the  form  of  operating  Instructions  to 
regional  and  area  directors.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  point  out  that  members  of  the 
essentiality  committee  have  never  par- 
ticipated in  the  setting  up  or  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  qualifications  or  speci- 
fications which  must  be  met. 

On  March  13.  In  Field  Instruction  No. 
15  area  and  regional  directors  were  noti- 
fied that  the  designation  could  be  used 
only  in  groups  1  and  2  areas.  These  so- 
called  areas  are  known  as  groups  1.  2, 
3,  and  4.  The  designation  is  determined 
by  the  stage  of  critical  production  and 
manpower  in  the  area.  For  instance, 
areas  In  group  1  are  considered  as  "tight 
or  critical  manpower  areas,"  where  needs 
are  as  great  or  greater  than  the  supply 
of  labor.  ^ 


In  addition  to  compliance  on  full  utlll- 
sation  of  available  manpower,  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  workweek  and  elimi- 
nation of  luxury  services,  this  particular 
qualification  was  inserted: 

Wage  and  working  condition  standards  are 
comparable  with  simUar  types  of  acUvity 
In  the  area  requiring  almilar  skills. 

No  objection  was  foimd  to  such  quali- 
fications, and  therefore  many  groups  eli- 
gible for  the  locally  needed  designation, 
requested  the  designation  and  it  was  given 
to  them.  That  was  on  March  3,  and  the 
program  was  announced,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  March  10. 

Now,  note  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
and  22  days  later,  Mr.  Stocking,  without 
consideration  of  the  essentiality  commit- 
tee, mind  you,  sent  a  new  and  revised  in- 
struction to  the  field.  In  tliis  revision, 
dated  May  25, 1943.  the  "locaUy  needed" 
designation  was  made  avadlable  in  areas 
group  1.  2,  and  3.  But,  lo  and  behold, 
that  little  sentence  on  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  underwent  a  tremendous 
transition.  Let  me  read  the  new  wage 
condition. 

Wages  paid  to  workers  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivity are  not  below  the  lower  linrut  of  the 
wage  rate  brackets  esUblished  by  the  War 
Labor  Board  for  the  occupations  in  the  labor 
market  area  where  the  workers  are  employed, 
unless  the  employer  has  applied  to  the  War 
Labor  Board  fOT  approval  to  increase  the  wage 
rates  to  at  least  those  levels. 

Now,  more  evolution,  more  change.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Because  the  War  Labor  Board 
had  estabUshed  the  figure  of  40  cents  per 
hour,  below  which  was  considered  sub- 
standard throughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  many  tight  critical  areas  handed 
down  a  higher  minimum  wage,  socialized 
planning  took  another  step.  In  W.  M.  C.'s 
Field  Instruction  No.  2,  dated  September 
10,  1943,  the  evolution  of  this  order  be- 
came quite  complete.  In  that  order,  the 
"locally  needed"  designation  became 
available  In  all  types  of  labor  areas  and 
the  wage  qualification  was  changed  as 
follows: 

Wages  paid  to  workers  et>gaged  In  the  ac- 
tivity are  not  less  than  the  rate  establl-jbed 
for  the  region  or  area  by  the  War  Labor  Board. 
as  necessary  to  avoid  substandards  of  living. 
If  no  such  rate  has  been  set  and  approved, 
the  activity  must  be  paying  v/age  rates  at 
least  equal  to  40  cents  an  hour. 

Many  establishments  that  had  been  as- 
signed the  "locally  needed"  .status  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  field  Instruc- 
tion were  told  that  they  would  have  to 
comply  with  the  new  wage  provisions  or 
the  "locally  needed"  designation  would 
be  taken  away.  It  was  taken  away  in 
many  instances.  Others,  requesting  It, 
were  told  that  they  could  not  be  so  de- 
clared unless  they  met  Professor  Stock- 
ing's qualifications. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see  how  an  em- 
ployer is  required  to  meet  certain  min- 
imum wage  qualifications  before  he  can 
get  his  business  designated  as  'aocally 
needed."  In  other  words,  to  be  recog- 
nized as  contributing  to  the  war  effort 
the  employer  must  certify  that  he  doei 
not  have  one  single  employee  making  less 
than  an  established  war  waqe.  U  a  man 
has  600  employees.  499  of  whom  earn  at 
least  or  above  the  m'nimum  rate,  and 
one  person,  let  us  say  a  part-time  school 
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firl.  a  mea«nger— Ju5t  one  person  re- 
ceiving less  than  the  rate  established  by 
the  War  Labor  Board — his  business  can- 
not be  declared  locally  needed.  If  the 
service  or  product  of  a  plant  is  essential 
to  the  community  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive bow  wages  paid  has  any  relation 
whatsoever  to  its  essentiality. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  area 
stabilisation  programs  providing  for  the 
recruitment  of  workers,  it  can  easily  be 
understood  that  U.  8.  E.  8.  is  not.  nor 
should  it  be,  bothered  with  referral  and 
'protection  of  persons  employed  at  sub- 
standard wages.  That  is  protection  for 
the  Individual.  Criteria  of  the  U.  8.  E.  8. 
does  not  freeze  those  receiving  lower 
wages  in  their  Jobs.  Employers  are  re- 
quired to  present  certificates  of  avail- 
ability to  such  persons  upon  request  and 
employees  receiving  wages  in  the  lower 
iH^ckets  can  move  around  from  job  to 
Job  without  being  frozen.  Protection,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  afforded  the  employer 
for  those  employees  above  the  establish- 
ed wage  rate  so  as  to  minimize  move- 
ment of  workers  between  one  essential 
Job  and  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
minimum  wage  provision  was  written  in 
to  protect  the  individual  employee.  Un- 
fortunately. It  is  applied  not  to  one  em- 
ployee, but  to  an  entire  business.  The 
application  has  been  entirely  in  reverse. 
In  actual  practice  today,  through  Pro- 
fcMor  Stocking's  plan,  employment  is 
and  may  be  considered  "war  contribu- 
ting." based  not  alone  on  the  essentiality 
of  the  service  rendered,  but  on  wages 
paid  to  any  one  employee  in  any  one 
business  place. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  lengthy  defini- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  "locally 
needed"  designation.  Now.  let  us  see 
how  all-important  this  program  has  be- 
come. 

Originally.  Selective  Service  took  men 
for  the  armed  forces  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing: First,  type  of  emp'oyment;  sec- 
(md.  age:  third,  family  status:  fourth, 
physical  condition. 

Gradually  one  type  of  employment 
would  change  in  its  direct  importance  to 
•the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Such 
changes  resxilted  In  revisions  of  draft  re- 
quirements. It  would  be  almost  hu- 
manly impossible  to  describe  the  many 
phases  through  which  changing  draft 
regulations  have  passed.  That  is  his- 
tory. 

Recently,  however,  as  we  approached 
the  estimated  peak  size  of  the  military 
forces,  military  ofBcials  began  to  stress 
the  importance  of  securing  men  under 
M  years  of  age.  The  draft  had  begun 
to  take  so  many  fathers  and.  as  the  back- 
wash of  complications  and  changes 
washed  upon  the  shore  of  public  opinion, 
insult  was  heaped  upon  injury  by  almost 
daily  Interpretations  and  misinterpreta- 
tions of  manpower  requirements. 

Finally,  in  a  dramatic  and  unexpected 
order.  General  Hershey  told  draft  boards 
that  they  were  to  withhold  the  process- 
ing of  all  men  over  20  years  of  age  aho 
were  considered  to  be  in  employment 
that  was  "contributing  to  the  war  effort." 
Because  my  constituent  has  laid  his 
troubles  also  before  the  American  Insti- 
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On  April   19.  Col. 
Chief  of  Selective  Sendee 
vision,  wrote  Mr.  A 
chairman  for  civilian 
this    subject.    I    quo^e 
Baker's  letter: 
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There  has  been  so  much  talk  about 
national -service  leglsla  tion  to  better  util- 
ize physically  handle  ipped  persons  in 
jobs  "contributing  to  tpe  war  effort."    In 
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jeorge  H.  Baker, 
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That  is  how  importa  it  the  designation. 
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a  business  place  has 
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rV-P  employees  may  i  lot  only  remain  in 
that  employment,  but  those  not  so  em- 
ployed will  be  told  by  uie  draft  boards  to 
get  into  such  work.  Men  over  the  age 
of  26  engaged  In  locall  7  needed  activities 
are  to  be  considered  for  occupational 
deferment.  Naturally ,  it  follows  that  if 
the  employer  does  no  have  this  locally 
needed  designation,  hi  will  lose  his  IV-F 
and  overage  registrant.  Here  is  where 
the  discrimination  due  to  wage  rates  is 
made. 

My  constituent  hsu  been  denied  this 
designation  by  the  Ws  r  Manpower  Com- 
mission. He  does  net  have  one  single 
man  in  his  employ  m  iking  less  than  70 
cents  per  hour,  but  b  cause  there  are  a 
few  a'omen  and  schoo  girls  making  less 
than  50  cents  an  hour  he  cannot  qualify 
for  the  "locally  needed"  designation.    I 


have  in  my  r>ossession 


of   the   letter  denying   his  application 


Therefore,  the  entire 
stituent  is  denied  the 


plant  of  my  con- 
coverage  and  pro- 


tection to  which  it  is  ei  ititled.   The  owner 


in  support  of  the 
le  cannot  get  the 


is  not  considered  as 
war"  simply  because 
"locally  needed"  designation.  If  he 
raises  a  few  women's  \  ages  he  automati- 
cally will  become  eligi  )le  for  the  "locally 
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needed"  designation  and  can  secure  oc- 
cupational deferments  of  his  over-age 
men  and  also  not  lose  his  IV-F  workers. 

"Locally  needed"  designation  is  all  im- 
portant. Unfortunately,  under  Professor 
Stocking's  standards,  wartime  essential- 
ity is  being  based  on  wages  paid  any  one 
employee  in  any  one  business. 

Representatives  of  the  laundry  indus- 
try In  a  letter  dated  April  27  called  this 
discriminatory  practice  to  the  attention 
of  selective  service  officials.  No  answer 
has  been  given  them  to  this  date. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  appeal  to  this 
House  to  adjust  the  problems  attendant 
upon  wage  controversies.  I  do,  however, 
vehemently  protest  against  these  unethi- 
cal and  ridiculous  provisions  which  are 
all  too  often  important  to  the  application 
or  usefulness  of  a  war  program.  This  is 
a  time  to  fight  the  war.  It  is  the  time  for 
full  and  productive  effort.  It  is  the  time 
to  protect  the  health,  welfare,  and  mo- 
rale of  our  ijeople.  It  is  not  the  time  to 
initiate  social  reforms.  At  least,  they 
should  not  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  a 
full  and  orderly  prosecution  of  the  war 
effort. 

Such  participation  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  Selective  Service 
in  problems  that  involve  controversial 
wage  Issues  which  tend  to  destroy  the 
entire  historical  structure  of  one  man's 
business  is  unethical  and  certainly  un- 
fair. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  Incidentally 
Is  in  the  same  labor  region  as  southern 
Michigan.  War  Manpower  officials  have 
extended  the  "locally  needed"  designa- 
tion to  the  laundry  Industry  only  to  take 
it  away  because  of  this  minimum-wage 
provision,  then  give  it  back  to  them,  only 
to  withdraw  it  later.  On  again,  off  again, 
gone  again,  Finnegan. 

A  week  ago  a  Cleveland  draft  board 
called  in  a  IV-F  laundry  employee  and 
because  the  plant  In  which  he  worked 
had  lost  its  "locally  needed"  status,  he 
was  told  to  get  himself  into  other  essen- 
tial or  locally  needed  employment.  In 
this  particular  case,  if  the  laundry  owner 
would  apply  to  the  War  Labor  Board  for 
a  few  wage  increases,  not  for  the  IV-F 
man.  but  for  some  other  employee,  not 
concerned  or  considered  in  draft  prob- 
lems, he  could  retain  this  man  and 
others  in  the  IV-F  classification.  In  my 
opinion  such  discrimination  on  a  wage 
basis  is  ridiculous,  unethical,  and  cer- 
tainly an  example  of  social  reform  lif- 
jected  into  this  all-important  war  pro- 
gram by  our  Professor  Stocking. 

My  blood  bolls  when  I  think  this  ad- 
ministration permits  Its  little  dictators 
to  issue  such  discriminatory  and  bungling 
regulations  in  times  like  these. 

Here  is  a  case  where  a  little  "Nero" 
fiddles  while  laundries,  dry  cleaners, 
hotels  and  restaurants  are  being  forced 
to  close  their  doors  because  of  the  re- 
sultant drain  of  manpower.  Service  to 
industrial  plants,  military  establish- 
ments, and  civilians  as  well  suffers  the 
consequences, 

I  realize  there  is  little  Congress,  as  It 
is  now  constituted,  can  do  about  it  aside 
from  demanding  the  removal  of  all  men 
from  key  positions  who  use  their  tem- 
porary authority  to  bring  about  reforms. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12, 1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  State  convention  of  the 
Progressive  Party  held  in  Milwaukee  on 
Sunday,  May  7,  1944: 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "Whenever 
there  Is  a  conflict  laetween  human  rights  and 
property  rights,  human  rights  must  prevaU." 

Wisconsin  liberals  in  all  parties  have  fought 
for  that  same  principle  for  at  least  half  a 
century.  We  are  esonfronted  with  the  same 
struggle  today  and  must  pledge  ourselves  to 
carry  on.  Again  we  mvist  rally  to  fight  for 
those  liberal  principles  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  people  have  carried  on  for 
several  generations.  Under  the  guise  of  war 
emergency,  monopoly  Is  acquiring  a  firm  hold 
on  the  production  of  this  country.  EVen  the 
free  production  and  commerce  of  food  prod- 
ucts is  losing  ground  to  these  monopollstlo 
practices.  It  Is  a  strange  paradox  that  we 
should  spend  billions  of  dollars  and  wreck 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives  to  crush 
our  enemies  abroad,  only  to  be  victimized  by 
these  enemies  at  home.  It  U  your  duty,  and 
my  duty,  to  protect  our  people  frcm  these 
practices  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past. 

PKOGEESSrVIS  AMD    THX  WA* 

Tliia  war  was  not  of  our  seeking.  We  Pro- 
greavivM  pledged  otirselves  in  our  platform 
to  give  the  people  a  referendum  on  fighting 
abroad.  A  similar  pledge  was  in  the  plat- 
forms of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
ties of  this  State.  As  far  as  I  know.  I  am 
the  only  one  who  kept  that  platform  pledge. 
The  people  of  my  district  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  that  question. 
In  my  case,  at  lewt.  It  was  not  just  cam- 
paign oratory. 

We  Progressives  have  been  denounced  for 
taking  an  ostrich  attitude  toward  this  matter 
and  sticking  our  heads  In  the  sand;  that  we 
were   unrealistic   and   failed   to   understand 
what  was  going  on. 
Let's  look  at  the  record: 
In  1936.  the  first  year  that  I  came  to  CJon- 
gress,  I  found  a  small  group,  made  up  of  all 
political  parties,  attempting  to  do  something 
to  strengthen  the  Air  Force  of  the  United 
State*.    That  group  was  led  by  a  Progressive, 
Jerry  Bolleau.  of  Wausau.  now  a  circuit  judge. 
Again  and  again  we  attempted  to  amend  ap- 
propriation bills  by  adding  an  Item  for  air 
power,  but  at  most  we  could  muster  but  flO 
Totee.    Yet  thU  war  has  demonstrated  that 
a    nation    without    air    power    Is    without 
strength,  and  cannot  succeed  against  those 
that  are  mighty  In  the  air.    That  fact  has 
been  reluctantly  admitted  after  9  years  of  de- 
bate on  the  subject,  because  air  power  today 
gets  llrst  priority.    Were  we  unrealistic  In 
thlseMer 

Again  in  1937,  on  two  separate  and  distinct 
occasions.  I  Introduced  resolutions  In  the 
House  calling  for  embargoes  on  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  Implements  of  war  and  critical  war 
material  to  Japan.  Neither  of  these  resolu- 
tions ever  got  a  hearing,  although  some  of  us 
tried  to  be  heard  on  this  all-important  sub- 
ject. We  have  been  advised  that  60  percent 
of  the  critical  war  materials  used  against  our 
boys  were  purchased  In  this  country,  and  that 
86  percent  of  such  materials  was  purchased 
from  the  British  Empire,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


ica. Ziess  than  S  percent  of  Japan's  war  ma- 
terials have  come  from  Germany  and  Italy. 
Oa  Uarch  10,  1941,  I  warned  that  Japan  was 
getting  ready  to  strike;  that  w«  should  arm 
ourselves  as  speedUy  as  possible,  and 
strengthen  our  defenses  so  as  to  be  ready 
when  the  blow  feU.  Waa  that  being  un- 
realistic? 

On  AprU  2.  1941.  2  months  before  It  hap- 
pened. I  pointed  out  that  Hitler  would  in- 
vade Russia  and  that  when  he  did  It  would 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  him  and  his 
gang.  I  claimed  that  be  could  not  conquer 
Russia  because  a  second-rate  paperbauger 
could  never  aclUeve  what  the  greatest  miU- 
tary  genius  of  all  time  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish.    Was  that  being  unrealistic? 

At  the  same  time  and  In  the  same  speech, 
I  said  that  when  we  were  sufficiently  involved 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Japan  would  strike; 
that  when  she  did  strike,  the  PhUlpplnes 
would  fall.    Was  that  being  vmreallstlc? 

I  also  sUted  that  It  would  take  6  to  «  years 
to  defeat  Japan.  The  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  said,  in  a  statement  before  Pearl  Har- 
lx)r,  that  we  could  defeat  Japan  in  7  weeks, 
while  a  prominent  Senator  stated  that  we 
could  blow  the  Japanese  Islands  out  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  6  weeks,  but  they  were  called 
realistic  while  we  were  not. 

Had  there  been  a  Uttle  more  of  our  realism 
and  a  little  lees  of  our  critic's  realism,  there 
never  would  have  been  a  Pearl  Harbor  with 
a  shocking  loss  of  life  and  the  worst  naval 
defeat  In  our  history.  Someone  was  to  blame 
for  the  4,000  lives  that  were  lost  on  that 
eventful  Sunday,  and  as  long  as  I  live, 
whether  In  public  office  or  cut  of  It.  I  shaU 
work  for  a  fvUl.  free,  and  untrammeled  In- 
vestigation of  the  whole  bloody  business. 

War  has  a  strange  fascination  over  man. 
Tou  can  pass  a  declaration  of  war  through 
both  Houses  of  CJongress  In  an  hour.    You 
can  pass  an  act  conscripting  the  youth  of 
thU  land  through  ixjth  Houses  of  Congress  In 
2  days,  but  you  cannot  pass  an  act  through 
even  one  House  of  Oongreaa  conscripting  war 
profits,  although  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
so  for  27  years.    Worse  than  that,  you  can- 
not even  bring  forth  to  the  light  of  day 
the  Income-Ux  reports  of  these  war  profit- 
eers.    Line  up   and  regiment   the  farmer — 
tell  him  what  he  can  sow  and  plant  and 
reap — tell  him  what  help  he  can  have  and 
what  machinery   he  can  use  and  what  he 
can  charge.    Line  up  the  laboring  man  and 
teU  him  to  be  a  patriot— teU  him  to  speed 
up  production — take  no  time  off  no  matter 
how  many  injuries  result — and  what  he  can 
charge  for  his  work.    But  don't,  whatever 
you   do.   dont    do    anything    about   profiU. 
You   are  destroying   the   profiteer's  morale. 
You    are    spreading    dUtmity,    you    radical. 
Keep  your  mouth  shut.    Truly,  "silence  Is 
golden— for  the  thief."    Eight  and  one-half 
bullous  of  doUars  after  taxes  were  made  in 
profits  by  corporations  last  year.    In  time  of 
peace  that  amoimt  would  be  questionable; 
in  tune  of  war  it  la  utterly  unjustifiable. 
No  law  of  God  gives  the  right  to  such  profiU 
at  the  cost  of  others'  misery,  and  no  Isw 
of  man  ought  to  permit  It. 

Today,  weatem  clvUlEation  bangs  in  the 
balance — the  greet  powers  of  the  world  are 
In  a  death  grapple.  It  Is  the  second  time 
within  the  present  generation  that  man  ha* 
tried  to  destroy  himself.  When  wiU  it  hap- 
pen again?  A  poll  just  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Denver  showed  that  56  of  the 
first  100  people  interviewed  said  that  the  next 
war  would  take  place  within  60  years.  If 
these  recurring  catastrophes  cannot  be  ended, 
the  white  man  and  his  clvUlzatlon  cannot 
survive.  Is  there  nothing  that  we  can  do 
about  It?    I  think  there  Is. 

Our  first  task  Is,  of  cotirse,  to  win  this  war. 
It  Is  my  guess,  and  yours  Is  as  good  as  mine, 
that  the  war  In  Europe  wUl  be  finished  l>efore 
the  next  election,  but  that  the  war  In  the  Far 
East  wUl  not  be  over  the  latter  part  of  1948 
or  some  time  in  1946.    Th*  invasion  of  west- 


am  Europe  Is  now  at  hand.  We  know  that 
the  cost  will  be  heavy  in  "blood,  sweat,  and 
tears."  We  know  that  there  will  be  a  blood 
bath  of  some  of  our  finest  boys  In  western 
Europe.  Shall  theae  sacrifices  be  made  in 
▼ain?  It  would  be  an  outrageous  betrayal 
of  our  dead  If  we  permitted  a  drifting  back 
into  the  old  order  of  things  and  made  no  de- 
termined effort  to  prevent  iU  recurrence.  If  it 
ts  at  all  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

Our  foreign  affairs  are  In  the  hands  of 
Cordell  Hull,  a  man  of  vast  experience.  1 
have  every  confidence  In  Secretary  HuU.  He 
is  a  man  of  ability— shrewd,  capable,  and  fully 
Informed.  No  one  Is  fooling  him.  He  sees 
clearly  and  his  feet  are  on  the  ground.  How- 
ever, no  one  man,  no  matter  who  he  Is.  should 
have  the  power  and  authority  to  bind  this 
ootmtry  by  any  commitments  with  any  for- 
eign nation. 

Last  Tuesday  I  had  an  Interesting  visit 
with  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Ctordell  HuU.  I  requested  this  interview  loe- 
cause  of  certain  statements  made  In  Mr. 
Hull's  talk  over  the  radio  amonth  ago  on  our 
foreign  policy,  so  I  said  to'hhn  at  our  meet- 
ing: 

"Mr.  Secretary.  I  heard  your  remarks  over 
the  radio  and  have  since  read  them  twice. 
I  am  In  accord  with  them,  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  I  would  like  to  have  cleared  up. 
and  that  is  this:  You  say  that  we  will  drive 
out  all  Nazi  and  Fascist  elements  in  control 
In  Europe,  and  then  later  on  you  say  that 
when  peace  has  been  restored,  the  people  of 
the  different  countries  will  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  vote  for  the  kind  of  government 
they  want.  My  question  is  tills:  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  if  the  people  of  some  coun- 
try vote  for  a  Fascist  government?" 

He  answered,  "Congressman.  I  think  the 
people  of  Europe  will  l>e  so  sick  and  tired  of 
Fascists  and  Nazis  that  they  will  be  glad  when 
we  throw  them  out  and  will  vote  for  a  demo- 
cratic kind  of  government.  That  Is  what  I 
expect  them  to  do." 

I  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  you.  but  I  recall  that  after  the  First 
World  War.  Germany  voted  for  a  republic  and 
had  one  for  a  while,  but  it  failed  to  get  the 
support  that  It  ought  to  have  had  from 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  and 
collapsed,  giving  Hitler  an  opportunity  to 
move  m.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  same  thing 
happen  again." 

The  Secretary  replied,  "Of  courae,  there  is 
the  danger  that  governments  set  up  follow- 
ing the  war  may  be  temporary,  but  if  they  ar« 
democratic  governments,  I  feel  we  have  got 
to  help  them  stay  on  their  feet  and  get  them- 
selves established,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  we 
can  get  the  support  not  only  of  thU  country 
but  other  countries  in  that  respect." 

I  certainly  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
our  Secretary  In  this  regard,  and  I  refer  to 
this  part  of  our  conversation  to  indicate  the 
difference  between  Secretory  of  SUte  Hull's 
approach  to  this  grave  problem  and  that  of 
General  Patton  and  Winston  Churchill,  who 
are  very  friendly  to  an  Anglo-American  alli- 
ance.  Personally.  I  believe  such  a  move  would 
be  dangerous,  as  it  wotild  at  once  arouse  the 
stisplclon  of  other  countries  and  create  a 
countermovement  on  their  part  to  offset  It. 
This  is  Just  the  thing  we  want  to  avoid,  and 
I  feel  that  Secretary  Hull's  efforts  to  promote 
the  republic  idea  among  counUies  of  Europe 
Is  more  In  accordance  with  our  Ideals  and  wUl 
result  In  greater  and  more  permanent  bene- 
fits for  the  future,  than  the  imperialistic  idea. 
For  thoxisands  of  years  man  has  settled  hl« 
differences  by  force  and  violence.    Again  and 
again  and  again  hordes  of  fighting  men  have 
overrun  the  earth  and  destroyed  everything 
of    value— spuitual,    moral,    physical,    and 
financial.    Might   has   made    right,   and   M 
with  the  most  powerful  legions  fct  the  mo- 
ment was  the  conquerer.    But  not  for  long, 
because  other  leaders,   uniting   temporarily 
for  their  own  advantage,  would  destroy  what 
had  been  done  and  aU  that  went  wttH  it. 
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and  to  the  merry  dance  of  death  ha*  gone 
•0  dofvn  the  pi«ea  of  btstory  through  aU 
VMOTdad  tune. 

One  uoacluatoP  can  be  reached  from  these 
laaaoaa.  and  that  la  this:  That  problems 
MtOad  by  force  and  Ttolence  are  not  settled 
right  fnd  therefore  are  never  settled  perma- 
nenUy.  What  chaJl  we  adopt  In  place  of 
force  and  notaieet  To  me  it  seems  clear 
that  agltaton  and  demagogs  find  fertile 
■oil  wberela  tbey  can  sow  their  seeds  of  envy 
ilice  and  hate,  only  when  the  pecple 
lan— ITM  aoraly  acgrtered.  Popular 
itant  and  popular  unMst  are  the  result 
of  social  Injustice  and  economic  Insecurity. 
A  bappy  people  ts  not  a  warlike  people.  The 
teat  proof  of  that  fact  ts  oiur  own  country. 
We  are  not  warlike — we  do  not  covet  an- 
other's territories  nor  his  poaaealona.  Our 
Mople  are  slow  to  anger  and  frequently  will 
nar  with  ills  rathar  than  resort  to  violence. 
Tbat  Is  bccauM  we  are  a  peace-loving  people 
wtio  are  happy  and  contant  and  do  not  make 
Ik  aaay  for  the  agitator  or  the  demagog  to 
rou«  tis  to  a  clamor  for  war.  Bombs  and 
bulleu  have  never  solved  any  national  or 
International  problem,  and  they  will  not  do 
•o  In  the  future.  Give  the  people  of  any 
an  opportunity  for  clean  living,  for 
,  and  for  security,  and  they  will  not 
rush  to  arms. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  certain  underlying 
principles  must  be  patent  to  all  of  us. 

1.  Ko  country  can  establish  world  peace  by 
itaeU. 

a.  Intarnatlonal  cooperation  is  abaolutely 
•■■aatlal  to  any  scheme  for  a  lasting  peace. 

S.  Social  Justice  and  economic  security  are 
A  aoander  foundation  for  law  and  order  than 
might  and  brute  force. 

There  are  several  corollaries  that  shoxild  go 
along  with  these  three: 

<a)  No  secret  agreements  by  any  govern- 
ment with  any  private  firms  or  other  nations 
Should  be  allowed. 

<b)  Eventually  all  natlona  must  be  In- 
eluded  In  thu  family  of  nations,  not  only 
some:  and 

(c)  All  dLscusslons  smonj;  nations  should 
be  open  and  above  board  so  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  can  hear  and  take  part  In 
the  discussion. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  a  super  state,  with 
a  super  wmy  and  a  super  navy  and  a  super 
air  force,  is  not  the  answer  to  our  problem. 
BOr  can  thes3  make  a  people  bappy,  peaceful 
•Md  contented.  Some  mechanism  for  par- 
tlclpatton  in  and  cooperation  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  Is  at>solutely  essential. 
with  a  trllMmal  Impartially  composed  to  bear 
the  grlevanoea  of  tboae  who  feel  themselves 
discriminated  against.  In  this  respect  the 
League  of  Nations  was  an  utter  failure  be- 
cause peoplea  under  mandate  had  no  power  to 
voice  their  complaint.  Ih  my  Judgment,  the 
court  of  the  world  mxist  be  open  to  anyone 
who  seeks  redress  from  his  wrongs,  and  such 
court  must  be  as  fair  and  Impartial  a  tri- 
bunal as  the  frailties  ot  human  nattire  make 
U  capable  of  being. 

There  is  a  group  In  this  cotintry  that  Is 
more  British  than  Churchill,  and  another 
gioup  that  is  more  Russian  than  Stalin.  I 
mtaalre  both  Mr.  Churchill  and  liarahal 
aUUn.  Churchill  loves  Britain  and  works 
for  tkcr  momizig.  noon,  and  night.  He  makes 
•o  bonss  about  his  loyalty  to  Britain  first. 
Marshal  Stalin  lovea  Russia  and  works  for 
her  morning,  noon,  and  night.  He  bluntly 
says  what  he  wanta  for  Russia  and  is  devoted 
to  the  task  of  securing  these  wants.  I  honor 
these  men  for  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
tries. And  I  pledge  myself  to  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
would  rather  bs  for  America  flrst.  than  for 
America  last. 

Giving  away  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
WW  not  save  the  world,  nor  can  we  save  it 
by  destroying  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
own  pcop!e.  Some  sacrifices  will  be' necessary, 
but  I  would  rather  sacrifice  a  little  of  my 
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supreme  object  of  American  foreign  policy 
should  be  to  protect  and  promote  the  Inter- 
ests, spiritual  and  material,  of  the  American 
people,  and  subject  to  that  mandate  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  civilization  of 
mankind." 
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or  PINMSTLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  12. 1944 

Mr.     EBERHARTER.    Mr.     Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  th» 
RxcoM),  I  Include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  May  10: 

Thi  Man  Who  Watchid  Pouncs 

(By  C.  W.  Dressier) 
BTrexAtratACT  is  a  state  or  mind 

Bureaucracy,  said  the  man  who  watches 
politics,  is  a  state  of  mind  and  not  a  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  and  while  it  is  generally 
applied  to  Government  service  It  Is  likely  to 
appear  almost  anywhere  given  the  proper 
combination  of  a  little  authority  and  the  de- 
sire to  exercise  It  upon  the  customer. 

This  term  has  become  highly  disparaging, 
said  the  man  who  watches  politics,  and  It 
has  almost  come  to  the  point  where  when 
somelxxly  calls  somebody  else  a  bureaucrat  he 
first  looks  around  to  see  whether  any  ladles 
are  present  because  everybody  knows  what 
he  means  although  in  general  it  Is  customary 
to  put  a  couple  of  adjectives  in  front  of  It. 

However,  said  the  man  who  watches  poli- 
tics, the  state  of  mind  which  is  generally  Im- 
plied by  the  word  "bureaucrat"  shows  up  In 
various  places,  as  for  instance  when  the  re- 
ceptionist or  clerk  is  very  nasty  about  tak-  ' 
Ing  your  name  in  to  Mr.  Big  or  when  you  are 
nuinlng  for  a  streetcar  and  the  motorman 
takes  great  pleasure  In  shutting  the  door  In 
your  pan  Just  as  you  are  about  to  get  on  the 
first  step  or  when  people  In  any  walk  of  life 
take  delight  in  demonstrating  that  you  are  a 
nuisance  and  are  bothering  them  unneces- 
sarily and  make  you  feel  like  a  heel  for  having 
interrupted  them  and  you  go  away  swearing 
at  yourself  (or  having  come  there  in  the  tint 
place,  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  you  have  Just  met  a  bureaucrat  even 
If  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  k>e,  doesn't  work 
In  a  bureau  at  all. 

Now,  said  the  man  who  watches  politics, 
when  the  Government  goes  in  a  big  way  for 
bureaus  to  take  care  of  this  or  that  and  hires 
a  lot  of  people  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  people 
where  to  get  off  and  how,  and  why  they 
can't  do  something  they  always  did  before 
without  hurting  the  body  politic,  the  Govern- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  many  of  thcas 
new  employees,  if  they  are  inclined  that  way 
anyhow,  to  look  down  their  noses  at  the  tax- 
payers or  even  at  Congressmen  If  tbey  happen 
to  be  high  enough  in  the  scale  of  bureaus  to 
get  away  with  this  practice,  and  this  gives 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment a  bad  name  although  as  a  matter  of 
fact  most  of  the  people  who  work  in  this 
bureau  are  not  bureaucrats  at  all  but  Just 
ordinary  citizens  who  have  a  Job  with  the 
Government. 

But  it  Is  alao  true,  said  the  man  who 
watches  politics,  that  this  disease  takes  on 
aggravated  forms  when  it  occurs  In  Govern- 
ment service  because  the  average  citizen  ap- 
proaching  the   Government  Is   a  Uttls   bit 
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•eared  about  it  anyhow,  especially  If  he  has 
been  shoved  around  here  and  there  before  he 
finds  the  proper  place  to  go.  which  Is  very 
likely  to  have  happened  to  him  because  the 
citizen  who  hits  the  proper  governmental 
bureau  first  crack  out  of  the  box  la  either 
very  lucky  or  else  has  an  I.  Q.  much  above 
the  average,  and  this  Is  something  the  man 
who  watches  politics  said  he  had  never  suc- 
ceeded In  doing  himself  but  he  has  the  high- 
est admiration  for  anyone  who  can  do  It 
twice  In  succession. 

so  the  average  citiaen  who  gets  Into  a  bu- 
reau starts  out  assuming  that  he  Is  in  the 
wrong  place  and  arrives  In  an  apologetic 
mood,  said  the  man  who  wat<dies  politics,  and 
this  makes  him  a  "sitting  duck"  for  any  bu- 
rsaucrat  who  happens  to  be  around  because 
the  customer  figures  he  is  in  the  wrong  any- 
how and  this  affords  an  Incipient  bureaucrat 
a  perfect  opportunity  and  one  not  to  be 
wasted,  whereas  the  same  citizen  In  his  nor- 
mal habitat  is  not  to  be  sneesed  at  with  Im- 
punity and  Is  likely  to  complain  to  the  man- 
agement. 

And  this  Is  where  the  danger  lies  In  bu- 
reaucracy, said  the  man  who  watches  politics, 
since  It  is  very  difficult  to  complain  to  the 
management  of  a  Government  bureau  who 
probably  got  there  because  he  Is  on  good 
terms  with  somebody  higher  up  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  and  this  Is  a  vicious  cycle 
which  is  hard  to  get  to  the  end  of  because  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  busy  with  the  war  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  bureaucrats  can  do  about 
what  they  please  and  get  away  with  it  which 
Is  hard  on  the  customers  and  leaves  them  in 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  not  conducive  to 
unity  but,  In  fact,  otherwise. 


A  Practiciiif  Dentist  of  Waskiiiftoii  State, 
a  DUtiiif«islic4l  World  War  N«.  1  Vet- 
eraii«  Discnstet  the  Dental  CorpSf 
United  States  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATTVB8 


Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  CX5FFEE.    Bdr.  Speaker,  a  warm 
personal  friend,  Dr.  Harry  Deegan,  ol 

Shelton,  Wash.,  not  far  from  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  sent  me  an  article 
in  which  he  discusses  his  own  appraise- 
ment of  the  Dental  Corps  and  suggested 
improvements  with  respect  thereto. 
Many  friends  have  requested  me  to  have 
the  same  Inserted  In  the  Cohgrbssiohal 
Record.  It  contains  matter  of  wide  in- 
terest to  the  dental  profession,  and  con- 
stitutes an  analysis  of  a  controversial 
subject  drafted  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent dentists  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 
Here  Is  the  article: 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  magazine.  Robert  H.  Mills. 
D.  D.  8.,  had  an  article  relative  to  the  Army 
Dental  Corps.  I  am  assiimlng  that  he  is 
Ganeral  Mills,  ranking  officer  of  the  Dental 
Corps.  United  States  Army.  The  history  that 
Dr.  Mills  gave  was  interesting,  bvrt  the  his- 
tory of  the  Dental  Corps,  previous  to  World 
War  No.  1 ,"  is  of  little  importance  now.  There 
are,  however,  some  vital  changes  that  would 
seem  m  order,  for  Instance: 

1.  Just  how  long  Is  the  Dental  Corps  going 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  Medical  Corps  and 


what  has  been  done  to  correct  this  evU?    If 
you  will  pardon  the  personal  element,  I  might 
relate  one  experience  out  of  my  many  while 
acting  as  Regimental  Dental  Surgeon  vmder 
the  direction  of  a  major  In  the  Medical  Corps 
in  World  War  No.  1.    I  was  told  to  command 
a  regimental  dressing  station  about  a  halt 
mile  from  our  present  location  on  the  front. 
I  stated  to  him  he  had  picked  oUt  a  poor 
site.    He  Immediately  wanted  to  know  If  I 
was  afraid  to  go  up  to  It,  although  he  did 
not  offer  to  go.    With  two  medical  men  and 
a  detachment   of   men   we   established   the 
station  and  in  a  short  time  were  shelled. 
One  of  the  officers  with  me  was  killed  in- 
stantly, the  other  critically  wounded,  and  I 
carried  him  out  of  artillery  range — ^he  died 
later.    When  the  smoke  of  battle  was  over 
the  major  received  a  Divisional  Citation  and 
I  was  discredited  for  my  work.    I  Just  cite 
this  case  as  an  example  as  to  what  is  some- 
times handed  the  Dental  Corps  up  in  front 
by  the  Medical   Corps.    To  my  knowledge, 
the  heads  of  the  Dental  Corps  have  never 
Investigated  the  record  of  this  officer.    The 
thing  that  seems  uppermost  in  their  minds 
Is  the  personal  element  of  promotion.    This 
l8  no   reflection,   however,   on  the  Medical 
Corps  work. 

2.  .fust  how  many  of  the  Regular  Army 
Corps  dentists  that  were  In  the  Army  a  year 
before  Pearl  Harbor  ever  received  front-line 
duty? 

3.  What  has  the  Dental  Corps  dons  toward 
a  post-war  adjustment  In  regard  to  the  dental 
equipment  now  being  used  that  will  be  such 
a  surplus  after  the  war?  Why  not  give  the 
men  that  are  using  it  a  chance  to  buy  it? 

4.  Why  should  there  be  620  men  to  each 
dentist  In  the  Army  when  there  Is  only  1 
dentist  to  every  2,500  civilians?  The  men  In 
the  Army  should  require  less  attention  than 
the  average  citizen  since  they  are  supposedly 
healthy  yotmg  men.  I  think  a  more  equal 
division  could  be  worked  out  and  no  one 
suffer. 

6.  Is  It  necessary  to  have  a  dental  surgeon 
acting  as  a  medical  flrst  aid  man  In  the  front 
lines  when  there  Is  such  a  scarcity  of  dent- 
ists? Dont  you  think  his  place  could  be 
taken  by  a  person  more  easily  replaced? 

(J.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  solicited  by  the 
Mclsby  Printing  Co.  to  buy  a  book  that,  of 
which  I  believe  Dr.  Mills  was  coauthor,  at  a 
price  of  tlO.  What  do  you  think  about  of- 
flcers  In  the  Dental  Corps  donating  to  the 
profession  any  knovrtedge  they  might  have 
acquired  while  under  Government  pay  and 
being  educated  by  the  Government? 

7.  According  to  the  doctor's  article,  quan- 
tity not  quality  Is  the  objective  of  his  de- 
partment.    Taking  his   flgures,  I  will   give 
them  a  break  and  say  there  were  7.000  dentists 
on  an  average  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  date 
of  his  article.    There  vrere  335  working  days. 
n  these  men  worked  every  working  day,  they 
wotild  have  to  do  the  following  each  day: 
13.7  fillings,  1.88  prophylactic  and  pyorrhea 
eases,  and  1   denture.     One  denture  repair 
every  10  days.  1  bridge  every  5  days,  and  there 
was  no  consideration  for  extractions.  Vin- 
cents', post-operative  pains  or  aching  teeth. 
Harry  Houdlnl  might  be  able  to  perform  this 
magic,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  7.000 
Hondlnl's  in  the  Dental  Corps.    The  regret- 
able  feature  about  this  mass  production  Is  the 
majority  of  these  officers  doing  the  work  will 
return  to  civlUan  life,  as  will  their  patients. 
Most  of  these  dentists  wUl  be  building  up  a 
practice  and  if  they  mention  they  were  Army 
dentists  It  will  be  a  handicap  rather  than  an 
asset. 

8.  In  private  practice  a  patient  comes  to 
his  doctor  throiigh  choice,  some  by  reference 
from  other  patients.  Why  not  make  this  a 
practice  to  the  Army  where  possible?  When 
a  soldier  comes  to  the  cUnlc  or  Infirmary 
where  there  are  usually  several  dentists  why 
not  give  him  hU  choice?  It  would  give  the 
dentist  a  little  more  pride  to  his  work  and 


the  patient  a  UtUe  more  confldencs  to  his 

dentist.  ^     ,.. 

9.  The  higher  ranking  dental  officer  should 
not  be  expected  to  do  paper  work.  If  they 
are  more  valuable  doing  paper  work  than 
dentistry  they  should  be  in  another  depart- 
ment. 

These  are  only  a  few  corrections  that  could 
be  made  in  the  Dental  Corps  that  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  Army,  men.  and  the  civlUan 
dentist  who.  after  aU,  Is  doing  his  share  to 
shouldering  his  responsibility  in  this  war. 
Haxxt  W.  Debgaw.  D.  D.  8.. 

S^elton.  Wuh. 


Red   Lake-Qearwater    River    Project 
Shottld  Be  Undertaken  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  ICINNCSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUi»  OP  REPRESENT ATIVaS 

Friday.  May  12, 1944 
Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
Tuesday  by  the  House  of  the  bill  H.  R. 
4485,  known  as  the  omnibus  flood-con- 
trol bill,  will  be  joyously  received  by 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Red  Lake- 
Clearwater  River  drainage  area  of  north- 
western Minnesota.  The  population  re- 
siding In  the  following  counties  eithw 
directly  or  indirectly  will  be  benefited  by 
the  ultimate  results  of  this  project:  Pen- 
nington, Red  Lake,  Polk,  Clearwater, 
Beltrami,  and  Marshall. 

After  the  beneficial  results  of  this  pro- 
gram are  determined  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  undertake  a  number  of 
smaller  addiUonal  projects  to  increase 
the  benefits  to  the  people  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  which  now  may  not  di- 
rectly be  a  part  of  the  present  project. 
Citizens  of  this  section  can  be  sure  that 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  ui»dertake  a 
project  which  will  bring  benefits  to  their 
communities. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  Insert  Into  the 
RBCoao  a  statement  which  I  made  before 
the  House  Flood  Control  Committee  at 
the  time  that  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Red  Lake-Clearwater  River  project  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  and  hearings  on 
the  bill  H.  R.  4«5.  The  statement  I 
made  to  the  committee  at  that  time 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity that  you  have  given  me  to  present  some 
addlUonal  testimony  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  the  project  known  as  Red  Lake  River 
and  tributaries,  tocludlng  Clearwater  River. 
Minn.,  the  oOclal  Information  on  which  Is 
found  In  House  Document  No.  345  of  the 
first  sasslon  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  hearings 
you  held  on  this  project  on  Wednesday.  Feb- 
ruary 2,  at  which  time  you  heard  some  ex- 
cellent testimony  In  support  of  the  project 
by  Col.  George  R.  Goethals,  chief  of  engi- 
neers. War  Department.  Colonel  Goethals 
certainly  was  right  when  he  asserted  that 
benefits  will  be  forthcoming  on  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project  to  aU  of  the  peopla 
of  the  area. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  urgent  need  for  tna 
completion  of  this  project  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  large  sres  of  good  farming  land 
to  the  section  which  ts  subject  to  floods,  and 
If  this  project  were  completed,  a  great  amount 
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«C  a<M<*i*mai  food  would  be  produced  to  help 

win  the  war.  

I  am  endoatng  for  consideration  a  copy 
oC  a  letter  whlcb  Got.  Edward  J.  Thye.  of 
litniMMU.  wrote  to  Mr.  Marvin  Jonea.  Ad- 
jBlatttrator  of  tUe  War  Food  Administration, 
Waablziffton.  D.  C.  In  support  of  the  Im- 
BiMUata  eooatniction  of  this  project. 

toeldaotally.  my  predeceaaor.  United  Statea 
XUpreaanUUve  R.  T.  Buckler,  who  retired 
wltbout  rxinnlng  for  reelecUon  and  who  sup- 
ported me  In  my  campaign,  has  been  very 
actively  Interested  In  this  project  with  me 
for  many  years.  I  glre  him  great  credit  for 
bringing  the  project  up  to  thU  stage  of  de- 
fttlopment. 

On  t>ehalf  of  many  men  In  public  life  and 
private  cltlaens  of  the  area  as  well,  we  also 
want  to  thank  you  and  yoxir  committee  for 
the  excellent  help  and  cooperation  that  you 
have  given  us  and  all  of  the  others  Interested 
In  this  worthy  project  at  this  tune  and  In  the 
past. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  your  committee  will  And 
It  daalrable  to  Include  this  project  In  the  bill 
for  prcMBtatlon  to  Congress  in  the  near 
tuture. 

t  am  glad  to  say  that  the  committee 
did  include  the  project  in  this  omnibus 
bill,  and  I  want  to  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  myself  and  the  people  of  the  area 
concerned  for  their  action  and  their  fine 
cooperation. 

To  add  further  information  and  argu- 
ments to  the  statement  that  this  project 
should  be  undertaken  during  the  war 
period  as  an  emergency  food-producing 
Job,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Rec- 
c»  the  foIlowUag  letter  from  Minnesota's 
Governor.  Edward  J.  Thye,  to  Marvin 
Jones.  Administrator  of  the  War  Pood 
Administration: 

9TATS  or  MINNCSOT*. 

St.  Paul.  February  21. 1944. 
Bon.  Masvim  Jonzs. 
Admtnlstrator. 

War  Food  Administration. 

Waahington.  D.  C. 

DcAa  Ma.  Jomsb:  I  wish  to  request  your 
flonalderatlon  of  a  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  wartime  crop  production.  This 
Is  the  project  for  flood  control  in  the  basin 
of  the  Red  Laka  River  and  Clearwater  River 
In  northwestern  Minnesota.  I  enclose  a 
icrandum  prepared  by  our  State  con- 
.atlon  department,  describing  the  main 
_.-itUNa  of  the  project,  especially  those  ticar- 
iBg  on  crop  production  of  wartime  algnifl- 
cance. 

As  you  will  note  from  the  memorandum, 
tba  project  has  been  approved  In  all  raqpects 
by  the  War  Department  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congreas  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  a  printed  report.  House  Docimient  No. 
845.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session. 
Government  Printing  Offlce,  1943.  The  only 
obatade  Is  the  reoervatlon  expressed  In  Sec- 
retary SUoMon's  letter  of  tranamlttal  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  October  2S.  1943.  prefacing  the  report. 
to  ttM  ellact  Um(  »ltbough  the  project  ap- 
-  iibi9  undmt  normal  conditions.  It 
..  be  •(  cuBclent  value  to  the  war 
, „ to  warrant  the  use  of  needed  man- 
power, equipment,  or  critical  materials,  and 
that  therefore  no  appropriation  should  be 
considered  or  construction  Initiated  untU 
after  the  war. 

We  are  AitlaSed  that  the  facta  to  which 
attention  Is  caUad  in  the  conaenratlon  de- 
partment'a  memorandum,  apparantly  not 
apprahanditil  by  Secretary  Stlmaon.  are  more 
than .  suAdent  to  justify  Immedlata  con- 
atructlon  of  the  prolect  by  reason  of  result- 
lug  locraascB  In  crop  production.  This  is 
b-ukflnaad  by  what  I  personally  observed  on 
ft  trip  which  X  oaada  through  the  are*  with 
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our    State    commisaionei 
Chester  S.  WUson.  in 
uary  of  this  year, 
every  hand  of  widespread 
large  areas  of  fertile  Im 
successive  floods,  and  it 
very  subsUntlal  incrense 
would  be  assured  by 
and  by  provision  for 
be  aflorded  by  constructl4n 

The  proposed  channel 
also  make  a  material 
effort  in  another  way. 
essential  water  supply  of 
nltlea  and  important 
the  valley,  thereby      ' 
slble  Interruption  throu^ 
the  operation  of  plants 
and  procesalng  large 
fiber  materials  and  in 
products  for  Army.  Mavy 
poaes.  as  well  as  for 
including  grain,  flour, 
potatoes,    dehydrated 
flxx     fiber,     and 
commodities. 

On  a  recent  trip  to 
this  project  with   the 
sentatlves     in     Congre 
They  were  unanimously 
it  deserves  immediate 
It  should  be  possible  to 
Federal   appropriation 
Government's  share  of 
$902  910. 

While  I  was  In 
Smith,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustmen 
ton,  D.  C.  was  in  St. 
attended  a  conference 
was  submitted  and 
ccmmlssioner  of  conse 
chief  engineer.  Mr.  E.  V. 
resentatlves  of  the  St 
partment    of    Agrlcultiie 
States  Corps  of    Engin     " 
give  you  a  report  of  tht 
ference,  which,  I  am 
conclusions  in  favcr  of 
tion  expressed  In  the 
If  deUiled  evidence 
tiate   the    general   pro; 
in  the  conservation  de 
dum  it  will  be  found 
War   Department's 
and  Ln  the  reports  of 
tural  Economics,  which 
able  to  you.     In  case  a 
on  the  matter  should 
your  office  or  by  a  co 
or  other  Interested  age 
vatlon  department  as 
cies  intareated  wUl   be 
sentatlves  to  Wasbingdin 
Hswever.  I  believe   tha: 
the   reports   above 
ample  proof  of  the 
without  fxjrther 

I  believe  that  a 
to  the  effect  that 
Justified  from  the 
standpoint,  if  you  so 
Ingthe  matter,  would 
clear  the  way  for 
an  immediate 
the  undertaking  of 
Department  in  case  an 

Time  is  pressing,  sine  > 
menced  as  early   as 
during  the  coming   tp 
features  of  the  project 
year  in  time  to  be  of 
lowing  crop  season. 
you  give  this  matter 
very  earliest  convenien(  e 
project  will  receive  you 
Thanking  you.  I  am 
Very  truly  yours 
Edwas  ) 
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Mr.  LeRoy  K. 
north-central  region. 
Agency.   Washing- 
and  while  there 
which  the  project 
by  Mr.  Wilson. 
rvAtlon;  his  deputy  and 
Wlllard.  and  by  rep- 
ofBoes  of  the  De- 
and    the    United 
lix.  Smith  can 
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abundance  In  the 
above-mentioned 
Bureau  of  Agrlcul- 
are  doubtless  avall- 
( onference  or  hearing 
De  desired  either  by 
n  ;resslonal  committee 
our  State  conser- 
as  the  local  agen- 
glad  to  send  repre- 
for  that  purpose, 
an  examination  of 
mefitloned    will   furnish 
D  erlts  of   the   project 
Invest  gation. 
state  nent  Irom  your  office 
Immi  dlate  construction  Is 
war  ime  crop  production 
CO  iclude  after  consider- 
re  move  all  obstacles  and 
consideration  by  Congress  of 
as  well  as  for 
coi^tructlon  by  the  War 
pproprlatlon  Is  made, 
work  should  be  com- 
c^ndltions  will  permit 
ing.    If   the  essential 
to  be  completed  this 
for  the  next  fol- 
therefore  urge  that 
nnsideratlon  at  your 
,  and  I  hope  that  the 
endorsement. 


,  a;  e  1 
bcQeflt 


J.  Thtc,  Governor* 


Seattle  Ckamber  of  Commerce  OpfMset 
Repeal  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 

/  ■ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINCTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12,  1944 
Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken 
a  strong  position  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act.  It  is  con- 
tended by  these  distinguished  business- 
men that  such  an  appeal  would  place  an 
additional  handicap  on  the  exportation 
of  lumber  from  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  lumbermen  of  my  State  are  severely 
hampered  in  trade  by  the  provision  of 
the  Ottawa  Conference.  Under  this  Ot- 
tawa agreement,  the  Douglas  fir  from 
British  Columbia  may  be  exported  to  any 
of  the  British  possessions  under  a  pref- 
erential duty.  The  preferential  duties 
make  it  virtuaUy  impossible  for  the 
Washington  State  lumbermen  to  com- 
pete against  their  British  Columbia  ri- 
vals in  any  of  the  United  Kingdom  pos- 
scssiops 
But  let  the  resolution  speak  for  itself. 

Here  It  is: 

The  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  opposes 
the  adoption  of  H.  R.  4493,  Introduced  by 
Representative  McMurxat,  of  Wisconsin, 
March  27.  19(4. 

The  announced  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
protect  and  promote  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Its  enactment  would  have  a  di- 
ametrically opposite  effect  upon  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  substance,  the  bill  strikes  at  and  would 
prevent  any  cartel  arrangement  or  price  sta- 
bilization program  in  foreign  trade,  thus 
handicapping.  If  not  preventing,  the  foreign 
traders  of  the  United  States  competing  with 
foreign  traders  of  other  nations.  With  such 
a  law  on  the  statute  books  our  foreign  traders 
would  find  it  very  difficult.  If  not  impossible, 
to  negotiate  with  others  in  foreign  countries 
in  foreign  trade. 

The  bill  repeals  the  present  Webb-Pom- 
erene Act,  which  was  specifically  enacted  to 
permit  the  foreign  traders  of  the  United 
States  to  form  corporations  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  and  which  corporations  were  au- 
thorized to  have  price-stabilization  agree- 
ments and  enter  Into  cartel  agreements  In 
foreign  trade.  The  Webb-Pomerene  Act  en- 
ables our  foreign  traders  to  compete  on  at 
least  an  equal  basis  with  traders  of  other 
countries. 

The  following  reasons  are  submitted  In 
support  of  the  recommendation  to  oppose 
this  legislation: 

1.  That  the  repeal  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  would  immediately  subject  corporations 
organized  under  sxich  act  to  suits  under  the 
antitrust  laws,  with  the  result  that  trade 
built  up  under  that  act  would  have  to  be 
immediately  discontinued. 

2.  This  bill  would  establish  another  com- 
mission to  Investigate  and  submit  findings 
with  respect  to  trade  arrangements  with  for- 
eign nations,  which  is  unnecessary  in  view  of 
the  already  established  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  also  in  view  of  powers  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

S.  If  there  is  any  necessity  for  further  In- 
vestigation, the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
should  be  empowered  to  make  such  investl- 
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gation  preliminary  to  any  liglslatlon  on  the 
subject,  and  that  there  not  fce  set  up  any  new 
commission  for  the  reason  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  much  data  already 
with  which  any  new  conunlision  would  have 
to  familiarize  itself.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  Tariff  Conmlssion. 

4.  The  enactment  of  *'-'ls  bill  would  make 
every  foreign  trader  In  this  country  fear  he 
might  be  a  criminal,  liable  to  such  severe 
penalties  as  are  provided,  vl«.  "a  fine  not 
exceeding  $25,000  or  by  inpriaonment  not 
exceeding  2  years,  or  by  botli  of  said  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

5.  Before  any  legislation  should  be  enacted, 
there  should  be  International  agreements 
specifying  what  citizens  of  each  country  may 
do  with  each  other  in  foreign  trade,  so  that 
traders  with  that  country  may  know  what  is 
permissible  and  what  Is  prohibited. 

6.  The  proposed  bill  would  throw  all  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  lito  confusion,  as 
Its  effect  on  foreign  traders  would  depend 
upon  constructions  of  any  foreign  trade  ac- 
tivity by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  courts  as  t<i  whether  or  not 
they  were  prohibited  by  the  act.  The  terms  of 
the  act  are  so  general  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  limits  of  its  scope. 

7.  It  is  believed  that  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  has  been  a  great  help  to  foreign  trade  and 
should  not  be  rep)ealed. 

8.  We  are  unable  to  see  any  feature  of  the 
proposed  legislation  that  Is  desirable,  and 
therefore  not  only  is  unanimously  and 
strongly  opposed,  and  it  Is  urged  that  the 
Washington  State  congressional  delegation 
vigorously  oppose  It. 


comes.  This  formidable  muster  Inside  the 
Nazi  fortress  has  grown  despite  the  most 
drastic  attempts  to  destroy  it  and  causes  no 
little  worry  to  Hitler  and  his  generals.  Its 
leaders  maintain  close  touch  with  General 
De  Gaulle  and  the  French  committee.  When 
D-day  comes,  the  Fighting  French  wlU  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  wherever  they 
are  placed  and  whatever  the  tasks  assigned 
them. 


The  Ficktiiif  French 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOt7ISIA:!*A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  of  date  May  10.  1944,  enUUed 
"The  Fighting  French,"  as  follows: 

THE  nOHTlKO  FRENCH 

Decortlon  of  a  French  cjrvette  and  a  n\mi- 
ber  of  its  personnel,  here  In  our  own  harbor 
last  Monday,  gave  New  Orleaniana  cheering 
evidence  that  the  French  ;ire  back  In  the  war. 
The  honored  ship,  flying  the  Cross  of  Lor- 
raine flag  of   De   Gaulle    was   cited   for   30 
months'  gallant  service  In  the  antisubmarine 
campaign  in  the  North  Atlantic.    This  re- 
minder that   French  resistance  was  main- 
tained during   the  war's   darkest  days  was 
scarcely  needed  here.     Ttie  decoration  cere- 
mony  gave  local  emphasis,  however,  to  the 
current  news  of  France's  military  come-back. 
According   to   the   ciurent    United    States 
news,  the  French  Army  of  liberation  num- 
bers close  to  500,000  men  today,  with  300,000 
already  equipped  for  action,  the  remainder 
being  rapidly  outfitted  jnd  thousands  more 
awaiting  their  turn  for  e<iulpment  and  train- 
ing.   Units  are  in  the  battle  lines  already. 
French  warships  are  working  with  the  Allied 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic. 
Within  the  homeland  gUerrilla  forces  esti- 
mated to  toUl  250,000  lire  operating  in  the 
mountain    and    hill    regions.     The    under- 
ground has  enlisted  a  mlUlon  more,  already 
helping  the  fight  for  Uberatlon  and  ready  to 
play  a  larger  role  when  the  Allied  invasion 
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No  Discrimination  Afaintt  Negro  Soldiers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHXTBErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 
Mr.   HERTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cow- 
cRESSioNAL  RECORD,  I  wish  to  Includc  the 
following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  in  which  he  sets 
forth  with  great  clarity  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department  with  regard  to  Negro 
soldiers,  and  in  which  he  denies  the 
charges  of  racial  discrimination,  and  as- 
serts that  Army  personnel  is  assigned 
according    to   their   qualifications    and 
abilities  regardless  of  race  or  color: 
War  Department, 
Washin9ton.  May  9.  1944. 
Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Uouae  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Ma.  Herter:  I  have  your  letter  of  May 
2  and  enclosure  from  Miss  Mary  A.  WiUcox, 
63  Oakwocd  Road,  NewtonvlUe  60,  Mass., 
concerning  the  War  Dapartment's  policy  with 
regard  to  Negro  soldiers. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Fish  to  which  Mies  Wilcox  refers 
and  wish  to  invite  your  and  her  attention 
particularly  to  the  foUowing  observation 
which  concluded  that  letter: 

•Permit  me  to  emphasize,  in  conclusion, 
that  any  implication  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment   is    deliberately    attempting    to    avoid 
sending  overseas,  or  to  keep  out  of  combat, 
troops  of  the  Negro  or  any  other  race.  Is 
entirely  without  foundation.    Our  personnel 
l»  distributed  and  employed  as  required,  on 
duties  individuals  are  qualified  to  perform, 
regardless  of  their  racial  derivations.    Large 
numbers  of  Negro  troops  are  overseas  or  en 
route  and  will  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  win  battle  honors  and  demonsUate  their 
worth  m  actual  combat.    The  War  Depart- 
ment has  every  Intention  of  continuing  its 
past  efforts  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
its  avaiUble  manpower  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
color  or  other  unmllitary  considerations."     • 
I  feel  that  the  above  statement,  which  has 
been  and  remains  the  policy  of  the  War  De- 
partment, needs  no  elaboration. 

With  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory  record  of 
the  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  and  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Field  Ai  tillery  Bat- 
taUons,  as  mentioned  in  my  letter  to  Con- 
gressman Fish,  this  is  a  factual  situation 
which  has  been  so  presented  in  War  Depart- 
ment correspondence  on  the  subject.  How- 
ever the  statement  has  been  distorted  In 
some  quarters  both  In  its  meaning  and  pur- 
pose Numerous  white  organizations  also 
have  been  found  unsatisfactory,  and  many 
more  white  than  Negro  organizaUons  have 
been  converted  to  service  units.  It  1»  no* 
seriously  maintained,  I  am  sure,  that  the  War 
Department  would  feel  it  was  serving  its  own 
InteresU  by  finding  the  performance  of  any 


of  iU  units,  particularly  a  combat  unit,  to  be 
unsatisfactory  imless  the  facU  warranted 
such  a  finding.  My  sUtement  concerning 
these  battalions  was,  I  repeat,  based  on  fact 
alone  and  had  abeolutely  no  racial  imphca- 
tions  whatsoever. 

I  might  add  here  that  all  Negro  officer  per- 
sonnel who  were  assigned  to  the  Nine  Hun- 
dred and  Thirtieth  and  Nine  Hundred  and 
Thirty-first  Field  ArtiUery  Battalions  have 
been  or  soon  wlU  be  aBSigned  to  the  Ninety- 
second  Division,  and.  xmleas  found  to  be  un- 
qualified, will  replace  white  officers  presently 
assigned  to  that  organization. 

Miss  WUlcox  refers  to  the  World  War  record 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  ^Sixty-ninth  In- 
fantry. As  you  know,  the  records  of  the 
personnel  compcsing  units  which  saw  combat 
service  In  World  War  No.  1  have  no  bearing, 
and  obviously  could  have  no  bearing,  upon 
the  capabilities  of  personnel  now  assigned  to 
these  same  units.  Yovj  wlU  note,  in  this  cou- 
nectlon.  that  my  letter  to  Congresanxan  Fish 
does  not  reflect  in  any  manner  on  the  World 
War  No.  1  record  of  any  unit. 

My  comment  In  the  attached  letter  that 
"many  of  the  Negro  imlta  have  been  unable 
to    master    efflclenUy    the    use    of    modern 
weapons"  also  has  been  seriously  misinter- 
preted in  some  quarters.     As  in  the  case  of 
the  unsatisfactory  re<x3rd  of  the  Field  Artil- 
lery units  mentioned  above,  this  is  a  factual 
situation  solely  and  cannot  properly  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  reflection  on  the  Negro  race. 
In  utilizing  Negro  soldiers  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  fact  that  In  civilian  life  large  num- 
bers of  Negio  Inductees  had  Inadequate  edu- 
cational opportunities.    In  a  recent  study  of 
all  men  processed  at  induction  centers  alnce 
June   1943,  »  percent  of  the  Negroes  and 
74  percent  of  the  whites  were  rated  In  grades 
I    n    and  III  by  Army  general-classification 
tests';  80  percent  of  the  Negroes  and  26  per- 
cent of  the  whites  fell  in  grades  IV  and  V. 
These  lower  classifications  certainly  do  not 
refiect  either  the  intelligence  of  the  men  or 
their  native  abilities.    However,  they  do  indi- 
cate the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
with  which  we  must  deal.    To  meet  It,  apeclal 
training  units  for  all  men  In  clasa  V,  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  have  been  established  at  aeveral 
posts  throughout  the  country.     Courses  of 
instruction  are  offered  to  give  these  men  a 
basic  education  that  wUl-flt  them  for  the 
proper   performance   of   their   Army   duties. 
Very  encouraging  results  have  been  obtoined 
to   date.     In   the   first  6   months  of  th«a« 
courses,  out  of  29.000  Negro  trainees,  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  were  retained  In  the  Army 
and    assigned   to   more    advanced    training. 
Many  exceUent  soldiers  have  been  developed 
from  men  who  have  originally  made  a  low 
score  on  the  Army  f;eneral-clasBiflcation  test. 
I  might  add  that,  our  decision  to  convert 
certain  combat  units  into  service  organiza- 
tions has  been  nec«  ssltated  primarUy  by  the 
constantly   increasing   demands  of   ov«ae«« 
commanders  for  s<;rvice  units  In  exoeM  cH 
those  available.    This  and  other  factors,  some 
of  which  were  brought  out  in  my  letter  to 
Congressman  Fish,  have  required  the  con- 
version of  both  white  and  colored  c<»bat 
imits  to  meet  military  requiremenU     How- 
ever  I  wish  to  stai«  most  emphaticaUy  that 
we  have  labored  diligently  In   an  effort  to 
avoid  discrimination  against  any  Individtiai 
or  group,  and  that  all  cur  personnel  policies 
have  been  set  for  tt»e  past  many  years  without 
regard  to  race  or  creed.    Permit  me  to  ob- 
serve that  if  Miss  Willcox's  organiaatlon  be- 
lieves that  the  War  Department  has  purauaa 
a  policy  of  deliberate  discrimination  against 
Negroes,  this  bellei:  Is  the  result  of  mlsUifor- 
matlon;  and  I  feel  that  she  would  be  render- 
ing a  signal  service  to  the  Nation  and  the 
Negro  race  by  assisting  in  the  correction  of 
this  misunderstanding. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hekrt  L.  Etxmbow. 

Secretary  o;  War. 
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Resclvtioa  of  A«  B«f  tl«  Gty  PUmiiBf 
AsMcialion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 


Of  THS  HOUSS  OP  RXPRmNTATIVBS 
Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my.  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  I 
Include  the  follcminR  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Buffalo  City  Plan- 
ning Association  on  May  8.  1944,  con- 
iwrnlnfl  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
naet  seaway  and  power  project; 

WlMTM*  tbm9  Is  now  pendlnc  bafort  tb* 
Hm  OniUd  BUktm  Baiiftt*  Comnn'M  Oominlt- 
%m  •  bill  introduoed  by  BMiator  Anum  (8. 
latt).  pfOvMlnc  for  th»  oonsmMtten  at  th« 
•i.  LawTCBOt  MBWcy  uid  powsr  prefset;  and 
It  u  our  confirmed  balltf  and  con- 
tbat  tbls  biU.  tntrodUMd  by  Scnatar 
of  ▼•nnont.  In  tli«  8«T*nty-«lglitb 
rMSBts  noihtfif  Bor*  or  1«m 
■1  oMapsOlBg  a  slsar  abdiea- 
tkm  by'tlM  aormUgu  Stat*  at  New  Tork  to 
tiM  Md*r»l  dowminont  et  tu  lnau«nabi« 
ngftts  t»  aad  to  the  omtural  rwourew  of  N«w 
Toffe  MaM,  MoqviMd  m  tiM  Stota's  owner- 
ship  of  the  bed,  water,  powar.  and  power  aitea 
adjacent  to  or  within  the  watanhed  of  the 
•c.  I^wrcnea  Rlrar:  and 

Wharaaa  the  8t  Lawreoee  seaway  eould  be 
only  dxtrtnf  43  percent  of  tua  year  ba- 
oC  weather  condttume;  and 

the   8t.   Lawienoe    seaway   and 
projaet  aooatdcred  In  ite  entirety  as  an 
wbteh   Includea   navifattoa   as 
well  ae  power  works,  la  oneound;  and 

Whereas  the  seaway  would  be  so  generally 
rolnoui  to  Aaerlean  ^x>auneroe  and  Indus- 
try. Ubor  and  capital  that  Ita  Nation-wide 
delatartotM  aOseta.  partlctilarly  aerloiu  so  far 
aa  Mew  Tork  State  la  concerned,  would  far 
whatever  claimed  advantagea  mlfht 
to  the  special  In  tercets ;  and 
AsMrlean  Industry  wotild  be  daaos 
•fted  by  rorel^  oompetitkm  through  the  free 
uae  of  the  8t.  Lawrenee  seaway  by  alien  tramp 
staaaMTS.  PoralKn  tramp  shlpa  manned  by 
cheaply  paM  foralfB  erewa  would  have  pre- 
dwlnant  uae  of  the  aeaway;  and 

Whereas  ito  route  for  more  profttabte  trade 
between  American  lake  and  coaatal  porta 
would  be  offered  by  the  aeaway  becauae  of  the 
eatra  mileage  InTolTed.  The  distance  from 
New  Tork  to  Ghtcego  Tla  the  aeaway  would 
¥e  a«>0  mtlee:  and 

Whereas  acoordtng  to  the  pending  agree- 
ment, the  United  8tat«e  would  defray  moat 
of  the  cost  of  the  International  rapids  section 
of  the  project.  The  United  Statca  would  vir- 
tually subaMlae  Canadian  power  to  the  ex- 
tent of  •56.000,000  Canada  would  have  to 
pay  only  aome  •38.000.000  for  power  develop- 
ment, while  New  Tork  State  would  have  to 
pay  over  •sa.OOO.OOO  for  the  same  amount  of 
power;  aatf 

Wbereaa  ttw  8t.  Lawrence  project,  based 
on  the  experience  of  similar  public  works, 
would  undoubtedly  cost  much  more  than  the 
•sMmated  •!. 145 .060.000 :    Therefore  be  It 

Mmolved,  Ttuit  we  are  unalterably  oppoeed 
to  the  construction  of  the  St  Lawraaea  sea- 
way: ana  be  it  further 

JIasalsed.  That  copies  of  this  resolutioo  be 
asaa  to  Hm  aMasbars  of  the  Overton  Oom- 
■Ullaa,  a  safc  eniiatttee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
Mca  OBouamae  which  now  has  the  blU  un- 
der study  for  report,  and  to  Oovemor  Dewey 
of  New  Tork.  to  Senator  Robbt  F.  WACHxa 
of  New  Tort:,  and  to  all  the  repreasatattves 
oC  the  OratgrMS  from  the  Niagara  ftotttler. 


Juiar  CoBuaamios  of 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  ELMER 

or  mrw  j 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP 


R]  PRS^NTATTVES 


Friday.  May 


Sp  taker 


Mr.  WENE.     Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
Include  therein  a  racUo 
Jerry    Alden,    leader 
WSNJ  Junior   Commindos 
ton.  N.  J.,  who  were  ncently 
receive  honorable  menilon 
Foater  Pea  body  Radio 


earlier  this  week   that 
lualor  Oranaiaiuloa  wer4 


gtntlemeo    you  have  learned 


tMNBorabls  mention  In  thi  1  Oeorga  roster  Pea- 


body  Badlo  Award.    It  Is 


fore,  to  bring  to  you  thl  1  morning  a  special 


honor.   The  George 
d  Is  the  same  thing 


program,  celebrating  this 
Postsr  Peabody  radio  awi 
In  the  radio  industry  tAat  the  welUknown 
"Oacara"  are  in  the  world  of  motion  plc- 
turss.  A  small  group  of  1  awards  is  given  each 
yaar  to  the  beat  in  the  '  rhole  United  Statea 
of  America  oC  certain  '  ypca  of  radio  pro- 
grams. Bob  Hope  rccelv  )d  top  award  In  his 
classification;  the  Sta  iley-WSNJ 
Commandos  received  S9(  ond  top  award,  or 
honorable  mention,  In  t  lelrs,  which  la  out- 
standing service  to  a  too  I  community.  And 
there  are  only  nine  possible  classlflcations 
in  all. 

It  seems  dUBcuIt.  lookliig  back  over  the  leaa 
than  2  years  this  fine  organisation  has  been 
In  existence,  to  realize 
meeting  of  the  Commabdoa  in  September 
of  IMa,  when  there  wen  but  seven  preeent, 
could  have  grown  in  th^  abort  time  to  the 
stature  and  renown  It 
It  Is  not  difficult  for  tbi>8e  of  us  who  have 
watched  their  actlvltlea  und  have  seen  them 
buUd.  who  have  been  nltb  them  at  their 
meetings.  In  their  camptlgns,  and  who  have 
participated  with  them  Ip  their  fun. 
dividual  member  of  the 
I  am  sure,  would  claim 
tional,  though  some  of  them  are.  What  the 
Junior  Commandos  hav(  demonstrated,  be- 
yond all  poesible  doubt .  Is  the  ability  of 
children  at  all  ages  to  participate,  enthusl 


Drii{|feloii|  Fl.  J« 


REMARKS 


H.WENE 


12, 1944 


,  under  leave 
in  the  Ricord.  I 
address  of  Mr. 
of    the    Stanley- 
of  Bridge- 
selected  to 
In  the  Oeorge 
Award: 


the   8tanlsy-W8NJ 
sslectsd  to  rsosive 


otir  pleasure,  there* 


No  in- 
Junlor  Commandos, 
that  he  was  excep- 


itlcally  and  effectively. 


n  the  doing  of 


fUI  and  valuable  thlnge.  In  a  responsible  and 
grown-up   way. 

The  -Junior  Command  m  now  number  S50 
members,  which  by  ItseU  Is  not  so  important. 
But  listen  to  this.  In  th  ilr  less  than  2  years, 
the  Junior  Coramandoe  have  collected  94 
tons  of  tin  cans  and  80  t  jns  of  general  scrap. 
They  assisted  in  the  Retl  Cross  drives  for  the 
past  several  years:  In  th  (  first  time,  winding 
•up  last  year's  drive  wl  h  the  collection  ol 
•497  in  a  single  day:  th  s  year  handling  the 
distribution  of  rotograv  ires  advertising  the 
appeal.  It  was  the  Jan!  or  Commandos  who 
made  the  htmse-to-hoi  se  survey  enabling 
Brldgeton  to  launch  Its  campaign  last  year 
for  a  child-care  center.  Of  other  efforts,  the 
Commandos  have  taken  part  In  too  many 
to  mention.  And  aa  tc  War  bonds,  which 
they  were  organised  orii  :Lnany  to  sell,  their 
total  now  rans  some  •  00.000.  It  was  the 
Junior  Commandos  who  eceived.  on  March  8. 
a  citation  from  the  Amei  lean  Legion  for  thla 
activity.  And  Uaj.  Jar  e  licGulre.  of  the 
OosBiaaiidoa.  rseelved  tlie  Legion  medal  for 
the  laigsst  sale  of  bonds  <  )f  any  girl  in  Bridge- 
ton,  m  addition  to  thl  1,  the  Junior  Com- 
mandos baa  received  an  important  write-up 
la   tb*   wiagsilns  of  tt  e  radio  Industry — 


bfoadcasting.  And  now  oomea  this  new 
achievement  In  the  Oeorge  Poster  Peabody 
radio  award. 

They  have  earned  the  admiration  of  a  com- 
munity that  has  every  reason  to  feel  very 
proud  and  very  gratefxil  toward  them.  And 
I,  Jerry  Alden,  would  like  at  this  time  to 
<Mffer  some  much -deserved  thanks  to  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Viole  and  Mr.  Stewart  Brenneman. 
whose  untiring  work  with  the  Commandos 
has  done  much  to  help  put  them  where 
they  are.  Nothing  I  can  say  can  add  any- 
thing to  this  fine  honor.  But,  I  do  wish  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  many  fine  mes- 
sages received  from  friends  of  the  Com- 
mandoes throughout  the  whole  country. 


Thn  li  Oar  Kasuif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  aRLSON 

or  KANsas 

IN  THI  HOnSI  OP  RIHKBSINTATIVn 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.     CARLSON     of     Kansas.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  Including  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Marjorle  Burtscher,  a  stu- 
dent at  Hays  High  School.  Hays,  Kans. 
This  editorial  won  first  place  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  the  school  of  journal- 
ism at  the  University  of  Kansas.  It  is 
entitled  "This  Is  Our  Kansas."  and  reads 
as  follows: 


IS  ova  KAMaas 

Since  the  war  they  have  come — the  weld- 
ers from  California:  the  soldiers  and  their 
famlllee  from  New  Tork.  PennsylvarUa,  from 
Texas;  the  war  workers  from  btates  all  over 
this  vast  continent.  They  come  to  Kansas 
on  busltieas,  to  sec  their  loved  ones,  or  be- 
cause Washington  demands  their  presence 
here.  Some  of  them  call  our  people  corn- 
fed;  others  say  our  State  Is  barren  and  flat. 
"Where  else,"  they  ask,  "do  they  have  snow 
storms  one  day.  dust  another,  and  sunshine 
the  nextr"  "Hie  people  here  are  so  Igno- 
rant they  don't  know  a  washing  machine 
from  a  typewriter."  they  comment.  "Where 
else  do  you  find  that  but  In  Kansas?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?"  we  ask. 

••What's  good  about  It?"  they  reply. 

What's  good  attout  Kansas?  Let  them  ask 
any  Kaasan,  for  we  are  proud  of  our  State. 
Plat  and  barren?  No.  for  where  else  but  in 
Kansas  do  we  see  the  torch  of  Ood  when 
the  sun  rises  in  the  early  morning  until  it 
alnks  again  at  night?  The  leaves  on  every 
bu&h,  every  ahrub,  yee  every  weed,  if  you 
will  have  it  that  way,  reflect  the  glory,  the 
clean  shining  glory  of  God.  We  Kansans 
corn-fed?  The  people  are  good  in  Kansas  I 
God  has  taught  us  to  be  patient  and  thank- 
ful for  the  glfta  He  gives  us.  We  .have 
waited  months  at  a  time  for  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  for  our  crops  to  grow,  for  the  dust  to 
stop  blowing. 

We  have  great  men  who  love  xu,  too.  Men 
from  Dr.  Hertsler,  our  "country  doctor,-  to 
General  Dwlght  Bsenhower,  supreme  com- 
mander of  Allied  forcea. 

We  have  our  great  heroes  now  dead,  sung 
and  unsung,  Pvt.  John  Jones  who  gave  his 
life  at  Bataan,  CpH.  Tom  Smith,  who  died  on 
Guadalcanal. 

We  Kansans  poeeaas  a  fierce  prlds  In  o^ir 
State,  and  to  our  eyes,  dusty,  dirty,  and 
rain-starved  though  It  may  be.  this  Is  our 
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Address  of  Jalins  H.  Barnes  on  St  Law- 
rence Seaway  Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  significant  developments  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way power  project  took  place  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York  May  4. 
1944.    This  group  has  traditionally  op- 
posed thU  project.   Mr.  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  offered  a  motion,  and 
after  listening  to  his  talk,  40  percent  of 
the  members  present  voted  in  favor  of 
his  motion,  which  was  to  defer  adverse 
action  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power 
project  until  a  lot  of  Inaccuracies  could 
be  corrected.    Most  people  are  asked  to 
vote  on  resolutions  on  which  they  have 
no  information  or  about  which  they  are 
furnished  with  considerable  misinforma- 
tion.   I  Ulked  with  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress today  who  frankly  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  project.    In 
1941 1  talked  to  a  prominent  State  official 
from  one  of  the  Southern  States  who 
made  the  same  commtnt,  and  said  that 
what  applied  to  him  was  appUcable  to 
practically  everybody  in  his  State. 

Mr.  Barnes*  short  talk  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  as  follows: 
Mr.  President  and  fellow  members.  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  sentiment  about  your  organi- 
zation and  about  thla  haU.     In  certain  na- 
tional poaltions  which  I  held  for  some  years 
this  chamber  was  courteous  enough  to  extend 
this  hall  for  several  national  conferences  over 
which  I  presided,  both  ris  President  of  Her- 
bert   Hoovers    Food    Administration    Grain 
Corporation  and  later  as  President  Wilson's 
wheat   director;    later   also   as   three   times 
president  of  the  Chamoer  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States;  and  later  still,  three  times 
chairman  of  that  body. 

Only  my  sense  of  loyalty  to  my  home  town, 
Duluth.  Minn.,  depending  on  this  waterway, 
and  to  the  40.000,000  people  In  the  Middle 
West  whom.  I  believe,  constitute  a  large 
enough  group  to  discredit  the  committee  ref- 
erents to  the  benefits  of  th^p  project  as 
being  "conflned  to  a  so-all  group  of  our  peo- 
ple." would  lead  me  U.  take  issue  with  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  this  body. 

In  all  the  conferences  I  have  held  here  In 
this  haU.  men  coming  from  all  over  this 
country  have  been  Impressed  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  room.  They  are  reminded  of 
its  long  history.  The  portraits,  themselves, 
picture  the  men  who  have  built  this  great 
port  but  BO  also  there  are  other  parts  of 
.  America.  In  process  of  growth,  that  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  you  for  fair  play. 

In  this  report  there  are  six  pages  of  rea- 
sons given  against  the  waterway.  I  scan  It 
in  vain  for  one  single  reason  In  Its  favor. 
The  national  chamber,  in  putting  out  its 
referendums.  always  submits  to  Its  members 
the  arguments  for  and  the  arguments  against, 
carrying  thus  the  presumption  that  a  con- 
viction expressed  on  such  a  "how^ng  has 
heard  both  sides.  No  such  conviction  fol- 
lows this  report  as  proposed  today. 


1  have  a  simple  action  I  want  to  suggest 
to  you.  and  to  Illustrate  why  I  do  that,  I 
point  out  to  you  two  or  three  phases  In  which 
this  report  makes  statements  which.  If  you 
act  on  It  without  discussion,  would  preju- 
dice you  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Middle  West. 
This  statement  is  made,  for  example,  on 
page  9.  that  this  channel  will   not  permit 
Liberty  and  Victory  ahlps  drawing  29  feet 
to   uae    the    27 -foot   channel,    making    thla 
"practically    worthless    except    for    shallow 
draft  lake  boats."     Now,  I  have  buUt  ships 
In  Duluth  during  two  wars.    My  company 
built,  at  Duluth.  last  year  the  largest  ocean- 
going ships  ever  built  on  the  Great  Lakes- 
seven  of  them  for  the  Standard  OH  of  New 
Jersey     Being  360  feet  in  length,  they  can- 
not attain   acceM  to   the  aea  through   the 
outmoded  SflO-foot  locks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  are  flO  years  old.    They  reached  the 
ocean  through  the  Improved  Chicago  River 
and   the   Mississippi.    But   on    that   9-foot 
channel,  ocean  ships  thtia  built  on  the  Great 
l^if  can  only  travel  light  and  without  cargo 
in  or  out.    I  say,  as  a  ship  operator  for  30 
years,  operating  a  specUl  type  ship  across 
the  Great  Ukes.  down  the  Brie  Canal  asd 
along  our  coast,  that  the  sUtement  U  not 
correct:  thst  a  29-foot  ship  by  entirely  cus- 
tomary lightening  of  fuel  and  lu  stores  on 
the  western  end.  completing  them  on  arrival 
at   the   30-foot   channel   at   Montreal,   can 
load  lU  full  pay  cargo  on  a  a7-foot  channel. 
The  proof  of  that,  beyond  my  single  state- 
ment, rests  on  the  fact  that  Admiral  Land, 
who  U  not  only  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  building  these  ships,  but  War 
Shipping  Administrator  operating  them,  in 
1941.  m  writing,  expresses  the  conclusion  that 
the  Maritime  Commission,  "after  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  factors,  approved  the 
project  of  improving  the  8t.  Lawrence  sea- 
way m  this  plan." 

The  next  statement  that  I  wOuld  crltlctes 
as  not  fslr  Is  on  page  9  also.  "ShlpmenU 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  do  not  provide  any 
savmg  m  distance  to  most  foreign  porU." 
I  assert  subject  to  the  verification,  which 
you  can  all  make,  thst  from  Duluth  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  by  water  through  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  distance  Is  600  miles  shorter 
to  Liverpool  than  through  New  York;  and 
to  Copenhagen,  1.000  miles  shorter.  Copen- 
hagen typifies  aU  the  ports  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, Poland,  the  three  Russian  Baltic 
Statea— Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  statement  is  then  made  that  "to  the 
Mediterranean  and  most  other  foreign  ports, 
the  distance  Is  much  shorter  through  the 
New  York  Barge  Canal." 

On  the  contrary,  there  Is  not  a  port  In  the 
Mediterranean  nor  In  aU  of  northern  Exirope 
to  which  the  water  mUeage  Is  not  shorter 
via  the  St.  Lawrence  than  through  the  port 
of  New  York  and  the  Erie  Canal,  on  which  I 
am  a  long-time  operator  and  have  a  right  to 

speak. 

On  pages  9  and  10  the  committee  quotes 
Moultons  report  of  1929  analyzing  a  project 
at  that  time  which  had  not  yet  taken  form 
untU  the  Treaty  of  1932  and  the  agreement  of 

1941. 

Moulton's  analysis,  with  Its  high-cost  esti- 
mates, applies  to  an  entirely  different  proj- 
ect contemplating  the  development,  partly  In 
exclusive  Canadian  territory,  of  6.000WO 
horsepower  for  electric  gen«"**o'^'  ^^ 
hU  present  project  contemplates  2.200.000. 
Of  course,  the  costs  are  different,  and  what  he 
then  said  in  1929  has  no  vaUdlty  as  applied 
to  the  Treaty  of  1932.  or  the  agreement  of 

1941 

I  ask  you.  In  view  of  these  sUtemenU 
which  discredit  the  report  as  partly  Inaccu- 
rate and  inapplicable,  whether  It  fright 
for  you  to  take  action  today  on  that  khid  OJ 
a  report.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  do  It,  »nd  * 
want  to  suggest  InaUad  an  amendment  to  the 
resoltitlon. 


Gentlemen,  you  must  realise  there  are 
some  factors  in  favor  of  this  project:  Six  suc- 
cessive Presidents  ol  the  United  SUtes,  of 
both  parties;  the  last  four  Governors  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  U^e  New  York  LegUlature. 
this  March:  Senator  Wagneb.  changing  his 
position  from  former  opposition  to  now  being 
In  favor;  the  Governors  of  seven  of  the  Mid- 
western States  appearing.  In  1941.  personally, 
and  m  writing,  to  tt«tlfy  their  need  for  It. 
Dont  act  in  opposition  to  this  project  wlth- 
Mr.  President,  may  I  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  motion  to  adopt  the  report  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  project? 

"That  the  chamber  defer  action  at  this 
meeting  and  requests  the  Interested  commit- 
tee to  review  their  report  eliminating  any 
statements  which  on  the  committee's  further 
consideration  seem  to  them  Inaccurate  or 
Inapplicable,  and  that  the  president  of  the 
chamber  be  requested  to  securs  a  eUtement 
of  factors  favorable  to  the  project,  and  that 
the  members  be  prcvlded  at  an  appropriate 
future  meeting  with  a  statement  of  both 
sides,  thus  reviewed,  before  expressing  their 
conviction  on  the  mwriu  of  8t,  Lawrence  sea- 
way project. 


The  N.  W.  L.  B.  Stands  Hm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cuujrosNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  8  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Hous«  to  a  very  disturbing 
labor  situation  that  existed  in  the  S^ 
Francisco  Bay  aiea  on  that  date,  E.  P. 
Dillon  and  Harry  Hook,  business  agents 
of  Lodge  68  of  the  L  A.  M..  had  defied 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  and  were 
continuing  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
N.  W.  L.  B.  directive  ordering  them  to 
resciiid  their  actions  which  prohibited 
work  in  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and  48 
hours  per  week. 

On  Wednesday.  May  10,  these  two  gen- 
tlemen were  called  before  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  asked  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  obey  the 
Board's  directive.  As  a  result  of  the  pub- 
lic hearing  the  following  telegram  has 
been  sent  to  Hook  and  Dillon  and  to 
Harvey  Brown,  president  of  the  L  A.  M.: 

Mat  10.  1944. 
The    National    War    Labor    Board    acting 
pursuant  to  Its  powers  and  duties  under  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and  Executive  or- 
ders of  the  President  and  after  a  show  cause 
public  hearing,  hereby  reafflnna  its  order  of 
May  2    1944.  which  directed.  "(1)   that  the 
imion  rescind  Its  actions  prohibiting  work 
In  excess  of  8  hours  per  day  and  48  hours 
per  week;   (2)  that  all  parties  comply  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  order  of  the  regional 
War  Labor  Board."    To  effectuate  thU  order 
we  call  on  the  local  union  olBclals  to  call  an 
Unmedlate  meeting  of  the  union  and  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  obtain  a  rescission  of  the 
union   order   which    prohibits   Its   members 
from    working    overtime.     We    further    caU 
upon  the  International  officials  of  the  union 
toassert  their  leadership  In  bringing  about 
this  result  which  Is  so  necessary  to  a  main- 
tenance of  the  no-strlke  agreement  with  lU 
I  provision  that  all  disputes  which  cannot  ba 
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•ettled  by  eoU«ctlv«  bftrgaining  at  concUta- 
tloQ  BhaU  be  llnaUy  decided  by  the  War  Labor 
Board.  We  wtah  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Board's  order,  when  compiled  with  by  the 
onion,  will  not  require  any  employee  to 
orertlme  afstort  hie  wlsbee.  The  pur- 
of  the  Boardii  ofder  ta  to  remove  the  re- 
■tralnt  which  the  union  hae  placed  upon  the 
iDdlTldual'a  freedom  of  choice,  and  thereby 
to  restore  the  atatus  quo  until  the  merits 
of  the  dispute  can  be  aettled  In  an  orderly 
way.  This  ta  in  accordance  with  the  stand- 
Md  pnctlce  of  the  Board.  It  Involves  no 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  union  or  Its 
members.  The  Board  regards  it  as  unthink- 
able that  In  this  situation  the  union  would 
piaee  Itself  In  defiance  of  the  Oovemment  at 
ttila  critical  period  of  the  war. 

NATION/a  Wa>  Laboi  Boaio. 

WnxiAJt  H.  Datb,  Chairman. 


Amcricajiiun  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NKW  jnarr 
IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12, 1944 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in 
Jersey  City  there  occurred  the  annual 
exercises  held  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
canlntion  Day.  For  many  successive 
years  these  exercises  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Clinton 
E.  Fisk  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
of  Jersey  City.  More  than  10.000  per- 
sons were  gathered  In  Pershing  Field,  the 
terminus  of  the  parade  course,  to  watch 
15.000  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and 
the  Spanish-American  War,  with  their 
ladies'  auxiliaries  and  other  organiza- 
tions, pass  the  reviewing  stand.  Prior  to 
tbe  arrival  of  the  parade  these  persons 
were  addressed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Luken, 
of  Clinton  E.  Fisk  Post.  V.  P.  W..  who 
has  been  most  active  through  the  years 
In  perfecting  plans  for  this  great  day;  by 
Hon.  Frank  Hague,  mayor  of  Jersey  City; 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Schoeninger.  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreigfn  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  and  myself.  On  the 
reviewing  stand.  In  addition  to  those 
named,  were  Mr.  Henry  G.  Roberts.  State 
commander.  Spanish  War  Veterans;  Mr. 
Chris  O'Dell.  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  Jersey.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  members  of  the  city  commission; 
Mr.  William  J.  Dodd.  past  national  com- 
mander of  the  Disabled  Veterans  of 
America:  many  ofOcials  of  veterans'  or- 
fanlzatlons  and  their  ladles'  auxiliaries: 
and  Mr.  Jean  Brunner.  senior  vice  como 
mander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  who 
acted  as  marshal  of  the  parade. 

The  highlight  of  the  occasion  was  the 
able  address,  eloquently  delivered  by 
Commander  in  Chief  Schoeninger.  which 
It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  at  this  pmnt: 

TUa  special  absM?ance  of  AmerleanlMtlon 
Day  m  Jersey  Otty  has  become  a  ■Migiilllrnint 
timdiUonal  nasnmimj    and  I  am  higMy  hoo- 

€nd  with  the  opportunity  to  help  perpetuate 
and  promote  Its  Algniftcance. 

In  these  oitlcal  days,  when  nearly  every 
boms  In  the  land  can  display  a  servlce-atar 
fl*S.  patriotic  emotions  naturally  run  high. 
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The  average  citizen  who 
the  service  finds  that  his 
deeply  stirred  by  the 
band  or  the  sight  of  the 
parade.    War  has  definitely 
most  of  us  a  deeper 
ing  of  Americanism  and 
real  patriotism. 

It  is  good  to  know  that 
area  have  always  made  it  a 
Americanization  Day  with 
enthusiasm  we  are 
also  good  to  know  that  thi  i 
organization  were  annually 
lar  patriotic  programs— ev  »n 
tlon  was  at  peace  and 
of   Americanism   did   not 
danger    of    Unmedlate 
enemies.    In  other  words 
realize  that  those   who 
annual  program  did  not 
war  to  let  the  world  know 
to  the  Ideals  of  Amerl 

In  my  opinion,  the  net 
lean  ism  education  are 
character  of  our  youth  of 
we  were  organized  as  a 
we  have  made  the  promoti(^ 
one  of  our   major 
thoee  who  laughed  and 
cused  us  of  waving  the  flag 
These  cynics  thought  It 
phlsticated  to  ridicule 
such  as  ours,  because  wen 
demanding  respect  for  the 
the  Ideals  for  which  it 
those  who  stood  on  the  sldi 
In    friendly    tolerance    as 
parade,  because  they  were 
own  minds,  that  there  was 
organization  to  devote  so 
and  energy  to  Americanism 
chided  us  with  the 
not  want  to  forget  that 
over,  and  that  we  were 
desire  to  exhibit  ourselves 

I  am  happy  to  say  thai 
loudly   giving   us   the 
those  peacetime  years 
to  the  real  significance  of 
activities.     They  know 
of  young  Americans,  who 
our    Americanism 
themselves  to  be  real 
the   lessons  they   learned 
anoe. 

I  must  even  admit  that 
not  realize  how  thoroughl  r 
was  absorbing  the  truths 
stantly  trying  to  emphaslie 
canism  program.     The  hlg]  i 
understanding  of  the 
ism  ts  clearly  reflected  toda;{ 
asriicjss  to  the  Nation  as 
armed  forces. 

We  are  all  familiar  with 
la  a  "young  man's  war." 
authorities  insist  that  the 
men  in  the  armed  forces, 
real  fighting,  must  not  be 
above  the  age  of  36.    Have 
think  what  this  means?    It 
who  are  doing  the  actual 
In  this  war  were  born  in 
since.    Thoee  who  are  only 
bom  while  we  A.  B.  P 
war,  were  still  In  Prance, 
pressed  Oermany's  efforts 
conquer  the  world  while 
bearing  children  who  wer« 
dure  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Ck)untless  thousands  of 
day  are  the  sons  of  men 
Verdun,  In  the  Argonne 
Ifame  back  In   1917-18. 
those  who  composed  the 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on 
era.  was  stirred  to  new 
were  told  that  they  were 
•nd  all  wars.     Inspired  b] 
were  content  to  accept 
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ihe  fact  that  this 
War  Department 
I  verage  age  of  our 
vho  must  do  the 
permitted  to  rise 
ever  stopped  to 
means  that  thoee 
f  ghting  and  dying 
year  of  1918  or 
ac  this  year  were 
of  the  last 
had  barely  sup- 
<  urlng  1914-18.  to 
le  mothers  were 
destined  to  en- 
present  conflict. 
In  uniform  to- 
faced  death  at 
Purest,  and  on  the 
rhe  eagerness  of 
B.  P..  to  defend 
fields  of  Pland- 
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]  Ightlng  a  war  to 
this  hope  they 
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sufferings  of  trench  warfare  against  an  enemy 
who  was  determined  and  ruthless. 

But  all  that  belongs  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. Today  we  must  live  In  the  present, 
and  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  menace 
of  an  enemy  who  seeks  vengeance  for  the 
defeat  he  suffered  in  1918 — plus  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  cunning  plan  to  control  the  world, 
by  force  of  arms,  no  matter  how  long,  or  how 
cruel,  his  ambitious  struggle  might  become. 

Among  those  who  have  witnessed  this  great 
Americanization  rally  today,  there  are  likely 
some  who  ask  these  questions — at  least  to 
themselves.  Why  are  such  demonstrations 
necessary  in  times  Uke  these?  Why  are  patri- 
otic ceremonies  needed  In  times  when  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  Is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  engaged  In  a  great  war? 

To  these  skeptics — let  me  say  this.  There 
Is  still  much  need  for  education  in  American - 
Ism  among  our  people — and  especially  among 
those  whose  understanding  of  Americanism 
truths  is  no  more  than  half  baked.  I  speak 
of  Individual  citizens  who  are  Inclined  to  be- 
believe  that  self-lojralty  comes  first.  You 
know  them  as  well  as  I.  They  are  the  ones 
who  want  the  Government  to  regulate  your 
business — but  not  theirs.  They  are  the  ones 
who  buy,  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  all  the  gasoline 
coupons  they  can  get — but  would  promptly 
report  you  to  the  authorities  if  they  did  not 
think  you  were  entitled  to  more  than  an  "A" 
ration  card.  They  are  the  people  who  patron- 
ize the  black  market  in  secret  and  then  pub- 
licly damn  the  bureaucrats  because  they  are 
unable  to  make  black-market  operations  un- 
profitable. 

When  I  speak  of  persons  who  lack  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  real  true  meaning  of  Amer- 
icanism— I  speak  of  those  men  and  women, 
among  our  own  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
seem  to  believe  they  have  a  special  individual 
right  to  Ignore  certain  fundamental  Ameri- 
canism principles  which  all  other  persons 
should  recognize.  They  want  the  other  fel- 
low to  observe  the  traffic  laws — but  they 
scream  to  high  heaven  if  they  are  stopped  by 
a  traffic  cop  themselves.  They  want  the  other 
fellow  to  shut  off  his  radio  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  but  they  resent  complaints  about  their 
own  all-night  brawls  which  disturb  the  peace 
and  keep  the  neighbors  awake. 

And  then,  there  Is  the  citizen  who  vigor- 
ously demands  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his 
right  of  free  speech.  He  Is  very  Jealous  of  that 
right,  and  he  Is  ready  to  roll  up  his  sleeves 
for  a  fight  If  he  thinks  you  want  to  shut  him 
up.  But  that  same  chap  Is  also  ready  to 
throw  you  Into  Jail,  or  to  have  you  tarred 
and  feathered,  if  you  express  an  idea  or  an 
opinion  with  which  he  disagrees.  If  he  cant 
think  of  an  intelligent  answer  to  yotu*  argu- 
ments— ^he  promptly  calls  you  a  Commiuilst, 
a  reactionary,  a  Tory,  Republican,  or  a  new 
dealer — and  with  these  smear  labels  he  denies 
to  you  the  same  right  of  free  speech  which  he 
demands  for*  himself. 

In  my  opinion  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
teach  too  much  Americanism  to  a  lot  of 
people  who  profane  the  name  of  our  Saviour 
by  calling  themselves  Christians,  but  who 
conduct  themselves  in  the  manner  of  Infidels. 
They  are  the  persons  who  are  constantly  say- 
ing the  things  that  encourage  persecution, 
hate,  and  Intolerance.  They  are  guilty  of 
the  crimes  which  Christianity  vigorously 
condemns — yet  the  principles  of  Christianity 
are  xmdeniably  the  same  principles  which 
Inspired  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  American 
people. 

I  have  observed  that  most  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  but  look  with  scorn 
upon  their  fellow  men  who  do  not  happen  to 
be  identified  with  the  same  denomination — 
are  persons  who  have  never  even  seen  the 
Inside  of  a  church.  If  such  persons  were 
truly  religious,  or  truly  loyal  to  any  particu- 
lar church,  they  would  know  that  religion, 
like  the  Bill  of  Rights,  preaches  kindness 
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and  tolerance,  and  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  worship  his  God  In  his  own  way. 

Tes,  we  need  Americanism  education  in 
time  of  war,  especially  for  those  hypocrites 
who  are  either  too  stubborn,  or  too  stupid,  to 
realize  that  7,000.000  persons  are  in  uniform 
today  because  we  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  Japan  or  Germany  are  superior  to  our- 
selves; because  we  do  not  accept  the  theojry 
that  we  Americans — or  any  other  people — 
are  Inferior  mentally  and  morally  to  the  Japs 
and  the  Nazis  themselves. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  are  fight- 
ing this  war  Is  our  unwillingness  to  be  the 
slaves  of  any  other  people  on  earth.  Yet 
we  have  people  in  America,  people  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  understanding  of  Ameri- 
canism, but  slmultaneoxosly  insist  that  cer- 
tain groups  of  our  own  people  belong  to  an 
Inferior  race — and  shotild  be  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

I  am  confident — when  the  victory  is  won— 
that  history  will  testify  that  America,  as  a 
Nation,  fought  its  way  to  victory  In  WorW 
War  No.  2  because  we  were  inspired  by  an  un- 
conquerable desire  to  perpetuate  the  princi- 
ples of  Americanism.  As  a  people  we  feel 
confident  that  future  historians  will  make 
due  note  of  ovir  steadfast  allegiance  to  the 
fundamental  Ideals  of  human  liberty  for 
which  our  own  sons  are  giving  their  lives. 
Whether  or  not  we  as  Individual  citizens 
are  doing  what  we  should  to  earn  the  respect 
of  our  soldier  dead  proposes  a  question  which 
each  of  us  must  answer  for  ourselves.  In 
our  own  hearts  we  know  how  far  we  have 
permitted  our  patriotism  to  govern  our  per- 
sonal comforts  or  our  selfish  desires.  In  our 
own  hearts  we  know  how  well  each  of  us  Is 
practicing  the  principles  of  Americanism  for 
which  millions  are  risking  their  lives  to 
preserve. 

Each  man  must  be  his  own  Judge  and 
J\iry.  If  the  verdict  finds  him  guUty  of 
disloyalty  to  the  principles  of  Americanism — 
then  his  punishment  is  inescapable.  He 
may  succeed  in  fooling  others.  But  he  Is 
doomed  to  eternal  damnation  within  him- 
self when  he  remembers  those  who  have 
given  so  much  to  preserve  ovir  Americanism 
when  he  was  willing  to  give  so  little. 


of  morale,  of  keeping  intact  the  American 
home.  For  today,  as  In  other  wars,  the 
home  remains  the  port  of  happiness  and 
safety  to  which  men  turn  first  when  the 
war  is  won. 

Because  they  are  the  unsung  heroines  of 
this  war,  let's  make  Mother's  Day,  May  14, 
one  they  will  long  remember.  Because  of 
the  look  of  hope  In  her  eye,  because  of 
her  smiling  courage,  your  mother  this  year. 
Is  truly  the  "lady  of  the  hour."  Let  her 
know  how  proud  you  are  of  the  Job  she 
Is  doing.  Remember  to  tell  her  that  you, 
like  all  Americans  everywhere,  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  letters  of  hope  she  sends,  the 
hours  of  labor  she  spends  In  Red  Cross  work, 
the  faith  she  has  In  you  and  all  the  others 
who  are  all-out  to  win  the  war.  Tell  her 
so  with  a  gift,  a  visit,  a  letter,  a  phone  call. 
If  you  want  to  give  her  something  special 
Inscribed  "To  Mother— with  love." 

War  bonds  sold  In  horor  of  Mother's  Day 
will  bring  her  loved  ones  home  sooner. 

Maurice  Milstonx. 


Salate  to  Americaa  Modiers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   KXVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oaD.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Maurice  Milstone  entiUed  "Salute  to 
American  Mothers"  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  May  12,  1944: 

BALm  TO  AMXaiCAN  MOTHXaS  WHOSE  SONS 
AND  DAUOHTEBS  SEEVX  AMZXICA  IN  THX 
ABMED  roaCES,  THX  GOVXXNMENT  SERVICES, 
THE    FACTORY,    AND    THX    FARM 

Make  Sunday.  May  14.  a  day  your  mother 
will  long  remember! 

It  takes  all  kinds  of  people  to  win  a  war. 
It  takes  soldiers  and  sailors,  politicians  and 
businessmen,  farmers  and  laborers,  wives 
and  sweethearts,  and  mothers.  Mothers  be- 
cause they  are  a  part  of  the  force  behind  the 
fighting  force,  because  they  wait  for  the 
peace  that  wUl  send  their  sons  home  to 
them,  and  because  while  they  wait,  they 
work.  In  some  ways  their  work  is  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
in    service.    Theirs    is    the    Important    Job 


Women  War  Workers  and  Women's 
Bureau  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

•  HON.  JOHN  M.COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  May  12.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
program  with  its  abnormal  Increase  in 
women  workers  has  made  tremendous 
demands  on  the  Women's  Bureau  and 
far  overtaxed  its  resources. 

Today  there  are  over  17.000.000  women 
In  employment — 6,000.000  more  than  in 
the  spring  of  1940.    By  1944  there  will  be 
18.000.000    or    more    employed    women. 
They  are  being  drawn  into  many  new 
fields  regarded  as  men's  work  in  the 
past.    I  want  to  salute  these  women  who 
have  left  homes  and  peacetime  jobs  to 
take  over  tasks  far  more  strenuous  than 
American  women  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  do.    The  women  whose  shoul- 
ders ache  each  night  from  riveting  air- 
planes, the  women  whose  faces  show  the 
effect  of  arc  welding  on  the  shipways  in 
rain  and  zero  weather,  the  vgirls  who 
have  garnered   our   market   vegetables 
this  summer;  all  are  serving  their  coun- 
try as  patriotically  as  are  our  boys  and 
men.    The  work  that  women  do  today 
in  industi-y  and  on  the  farm  is  hard 
work.    Many  do  such  work  and  at  the 
same  time  cope  with  all  the  problems  of 
feeding  and  maintaining  a  household. 

If  these  women  are  to  carry  on  imtil  we 
have  won  the  war,  as  they  must  do  to 
maintain  production,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  women's  physique  and  home 
demands  by  all  employers  of  women. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  the  one  Federal  agency 
created  by  Congress  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  women  workers.  With  the  fore- 
sight that  women  would  be  called  into 
war  industries  and  the  belief  that  maxi- 
mum service  to  the  Nation  calls  for  wom- 
en's assignment  on  the  basis  of  physi- 
cal fitness  and  aptitudes,  this  Bureau 
began  in  1941,  without  additional  funds 
from  the  Congress  to  develop  gtildance 


material  for  the  airplane  and  ammuni- 
tion industries  in  order  that  management 
could  know  where  women  could  be  em- 
ployed effecUvely.  The  Bureau  has  fur- 
nished and  is  furnishing  scientific  data 
as  to  the  occupations,  the  reengineerlng 
of  jobs  to  suit  women's  physical  limita- 
tions, and  conditions  under  which  women 
should  be  employed,  to  thousands  of  em- 
ployers and  other  Government  agencies. 
It  pioneered  in  getting  over  to  manage- 
ment the  idea  that  well-trained  women 
counselors  were  necessary  to  familiarize 
homemakers  with  factory  work  and 
working  conditions  so  that  much  of  the 
strain  of  adjustment  from  home  to  fac- 
tory could  be  averted. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  the 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  asked  the  Wom- 
en's Bureau  to  make  a  complete  investi- 
gation of  women's  utilization  with  rec- 
ommendations that  could  be  used  in  re- 
vising yard  policies.  In  several  private 
shipyards  they  have  advised  on  addi- 
tional jobs  women  may  do.  on  intake  pro- 
cedure, indoctrination  courses,  personnel 
follow-up.  supervisors'  training,  as  well 
as  on  eating  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties. In  other  plants  they  have  addressed 
the  women  workers  at  management's  re- 
quest in  order  that  they  might  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  the  part  they  were  taking  in  the  war 

effort.  .    ^ 

The  West  Coast  Lumber  Commission 
called  on  the  Women's  Bureau  to  make  a 
special  survey  of  several  Spokane  plant 
operations  concerning  the  comparability 
of  work  performed  by  women  compared 
to  that  done  by  men  so  that  questions  of 
wage  differentials  might  be  settled 
equitably.  In  fact,  the  women  and  men 
workers  of  the  country  are  indebted  to 
the  Women's  Bureau  for  insisting  that 
the  only  equitable  system  of  wage  pay- 
ment was  based  on  the  Job.  not  on  the 
sex  or  the  race  of  the  worker  doing  the 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington responded  to  the  demand  from 
our  workers  and  public-minded  citizens 
and  enacted  into  law  the  principle  that 
women  shall  receive  the  same  pay  as 
men  when  simUarly  employed  or  when 
employed  on  work  formerly  performed 
by  men.    This  just  legislation  prevents 
anyone  from  employing  women  to  un- 
dercut men's  wage  scales  in  peacetime, 
as  well  as  in  wartime.    Never  again  can 
women  be  exploited  at  the  expense  of 
men  in  my  State.    The  sponsoring  com- 
mittee for  this  legislation  writes  that  the 
Women's  Bureau  "has  set  the  record  for 
timely  cooperation  In  this  effort." 

It  is  because  the  Women's  Bureau  to 
helpful  on  all  matters  having  a  bearing 
on  the  effective  utilization  of  woman- 
power  that  it  is  regarded  as  so  helpful  by 
Industry.  It  gets  an  over-all  view  of  the 
problems  of  a  plant  and  swings  into 
action  at  whatever  point  action  is  nec- 
essary. 

But  the  Women's  Bureau  staff  must  oe 
augmented  if  it  is  to  meet  practic- 1  prob- 
lems with  practical  solutions.  New  prob- 
lems arise  continuously  through  the  em- 
ployment of  this  new  group  of  womwi 
workers  by  persons  who  have  never  be- 
fore employed  women,  on  Jobs  women 
have  never  done  before  this  year.  There 
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bt  sufficient  fact  finding  on  thete 
to  fociu  attention  on  the  lines 
of  actkm  nttttmry  to  cope  with  new  and 
obl«B>.  The  Bureau  Is  very 
It  in  ita  raiaest. 
The  country  i«  dependent  on  woman- 
io  turn  out  Its  airplanes,  Its  ships, 
lunitlon.  its  food.  It  is  dependent 
on  the  Women's  Bureau  for  policies  that 
will  maintain  a  stable,  healthy  stfifl  of 
women  workers  able  to  carry  on  sus- 
tained Mfh-ivr*"M'  production  over  an 
ejcteoded  period  of  time  under  war  con- 
ditions. 


Polish  Boundary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  URLE  D.  WILLEY 


orsstJiwAat 


ATIVIl 


IN  THl  HOU8I  or 

Fridat.  May  12. 1944 

Ur.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Spaaitar.  under 
laava  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rao- 
oa«,  I  Include  therein  a  copy  of  resolu- 
UOM  adopted  at  a  meeilnf  held  In  WU- 
HUBft4m.  Del.,  on  May  7. 1M4.  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  of  Polish  Soctetlei 
and  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  •• 
foUowa: 


W«,  Aiasrtf  III  of  Poltsh  dascent, 
at  Um  Modjasks  Hall,  at  Wilmlnffton,  Dtl.. 
ly  afMmooo.  May  7,  1M4,  to  com- 
fets  tii«  •dopttoQ  of  tlic  Polish  C0X12U- 
tution  on  ICay  3.  1791.  one  of  the  world's 
grwt  documents  of  freedom,  like  our  Decla- 
latMm  of  Independence,  and  to  pay  homage 
to  creators  of  m)erty  and  equality  for  the 
Polish  Nation  150  years  ago. 

Further  we.  as  ABHtean*  of  Polish  descent, 
upholding  the  AoMrtoan  principles  created 
at  the  birth  of  the  United  States,  iiavlng  our 
BOOS  all  over  the  world  fighting  the  enemies 
of  freedom,  we  at  home  making  sacrifices  in 
money  aind  work,  giving  our  Ctovernment  full 
support,  not  only  to  uphold  our  American 
prtnelples  of  freedom  and  independence  for 
uolssUtJ  but  also  for  all  other  nations,  re- 
ganDeai  of  slae.  aaatast  all  intentions  and 
alms  of  enemlea  at  trmAom,  liberty,  and  In- 
dspapdence. 

Whereas  ths  progiase  of  International  af- 
fairs points  strongly  to  the  ruination  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  most  precious  to  the  United 
Nations  In  their  fight  against  totalitarianism. 

Whereas  Poland,  the  first  and  most  aacri- 
llelng  aUy  Ui  this  fight  with  ^tlar.  Is  eon- 
ftBSilai  aoday  with  the  fear  of  mg^mskm  by 
tba  SovtoS  Russia  totalitarianism. 

Whereas  the  realisation  of  the  aggreaeive 
plAiM  in  Poland  by  Soviet  Russia  would  not 
only  constitute  a  dangerous  situation  toward 
the  security  of  ova  United  States  of  America 
but  It  would  make  the  post-war  peace  con- 
a  mockery  for  any  future  lasting 
or  steppage  of  future  wars. 

Wbereas  any  pressure  from  United  States 
or  Ctnttt  Britain  upon  the  only  legal  and 
rightful  government  of  Poland  In  London,  to 
eoaaent  to  a  fifth  partition  of  Poland  by 
Soviet  Ruasta  would  not  only  be  a  betrayal 
of  the  Pollah  Nation.  Its  first  ally  to  fight 
.^tbe  BSlgfat  of  Oermany  for  freedom,  liberty, 
and  Independence,  but  It  would  also  be  a 
betrayal  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
*fo«r  tteedoans"  which  would  be  an  admlt- 
taaee  ot  the  weakness  of  our  alms,  for  which 
this  war  Is  being  fought.  It  would  bring 
about  distrust  and  condemnation  from  all 
pccple  loTlng  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence. 


Pres  dent 
tie 


We,  patriotic  America^ 
i^ipeal  to  you,  Mr 

In  oooslderation  of 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
which  our  sons   and 
and  giving  their  lifes  ox 

In  consideration  of  th  > 
loved  United  States  of 
slderatlon  of  the  futur< 
rightful  and  legal 
the  moat   loyal   and 
United  States. 

To  use  all  your  grea 
fluence  to  auct^aaf  ully 
ideal  of  Justice,  liberty, 
Poland  whose  ultimate 
be  glorious  victory  or  a 
thoae  ideals  guarantee* 
principles. 

Furthermore,  we  hen 
that   all   attempts   almcf) 
criminal  action  of  the 
more  than  a  century  ag< 
ing  Poland  and  renewing 
Polish  Nation  will 
ignoble,  dishonorable, 
and  Justice. 


high  Ideals  of  the 

"four  freedoms,"  for 

bfothers  are  fighting 

all  battlefronu. 

security  of  our  be- 

i  imerlca  and  in  con- 

of  Poland  with  its 

In  London, 

rlflcing  ally  of  the 
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of  Polish  descent. 


authority  and  In- 

d^end  the  most  sacred 

and  freedom  toward 

fate   will  prove  to 

complete  defeat  of 

by   our   American 

assembled,  declare 

at  endorsing  the 

jredatory  powers  of 

In  again  partltlon- 

the  slavery  of  the 

endahger  victory  and  be 

sad  contrary  to  right 


A4am  J.  ROSUK, 

Chairman, 
IflcMAL  Btmux, 

iterttary. 


A  Liberal  Interpre4den  of  Greek 

DilMM  OB 


EXTENSION  Off  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  ll.  COFFEE 

or   WASHljrCTOM 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Majt 


12.  1944 


Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Bpeaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussio  1  throughout  the 
United  States  relating 
affairs  and  referring  Jto  recent  changes 
within  the  exiled  Greek  Government  and 
certain  brief  uprising^  affecting  some  of 
the  Greek  armed  forcis. 

Unfortunately,  the  J  American  people 
have  not  been  given  t  le  undiluted  truth 
concerning  the  status  of  Greek  protago- 
nists of  true  independc  nee. 

It  is  time  that  the  American  people 
were  fully  Informed  C(  incemlng  this  fas- 
cinating topic.  Then  is,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  a  very  talented  and 
charming  young  lady,  who  is  intimately 
familiar  with  every  ph  ise  of  Greek  strug- 
gles and  independenc  s.  historically  and 
diplomatically.  She  las  recently  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  that  great  dally  news- 
paper, the  Washingto  1  Evening  Star,  in 
which  she  discusses  i  1  eloquent  fashion 
the  whole  story  of  G  reece  in  this  war. 
In  this  letter,  she  has  Incorporated  such 
essential  backgroimd  i  laterial  as  to  com- 
plete the  picture. 

I  consider  the  artic] » to  be  well  worthy 
of  study  for  those  whc  would  understand 
and  appreciate  all  phases  of  the  Greek 
struggle  for  democra;y  in  the  modem 
era. 

The  author.  Made  Ine  Karr,  Is  pro- 
foimd  and  thorough.  I  commend  the 
leading  of  this  splen<  id  and  beautifully 
written  short  treatise  o  all  who  are  sym- 
pathetic with  our  Gre  ek  friends. 

Greece,  historically,  is  the  fountain- 
head      of      democrat.      From      that 


beautiful  peninsula  originated  the  demo- 
cratic idea.  Succinctly,  Madeline  Karr 
has  given  us  the  unvarnished  and  un- 
veneered  story. 

Here  is  her  letter,  as  printed  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Biay  5, 1944: 

A  UBZaAL  INmtPKFrATION  OT  GIZKK  DtSSKWaiOlf 

To  the  EDiToa  or  thi  St  as: 

Last  week  you  carried  an  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  current  status  of  Internal 
Greek  affairs  and  particularly  on  recent 
changes  within  the  exiled  Greek  Government 
and  the  prevailing  difficulties  within  the 
Greek  armed  forces. 

While  it  is  true,  as  you  state,  that  "Greek 
dissension  is  deep-seated,"  this  dissension 
has  a  very  sound  basis  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  those  vague  terms  which  you  used, 
"intense  factionalism  and  localism." 

Trouble  began  In  Greece  when  the  Greek 
people  created  a  new  form  of  government  and 
named  it  "demokratla."  This  "demokratla" 
la  the  basis  of  all  Greek  dissension.  Not  con- 
tent with  having  the  Idea  in  abstract,  the 
Greek  people  wanted  to  Uve  under  that  form 
of  government. 

But  as  •  great  American  onoc  said,  "Ster- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  In  IMl 
the  Greek  people  began  to  fight  (or  Inde* 
pendence  from  the  Turks,  ■imtlar  movs- 
mente  developed  all  over  lurope  and  in  South 
America,  It  took  the  Oreek  people  10  ysars 
to  gain  their  freedom — 10  years  of  terrorism, 
starvation,  and  flfbtinf,  The  final  scbleve* 
ment  of  freedom  was  made  possible  by  aid 
from  the  British  and  the  Americans,  (or 
which  the  Oreek  people  still  are  grateful. 

After  freeing  themselves  from  Turkish 
■useralnty,  the  Greeks  found  that  they  still 
had  not  gotten  democracy  or  Individual  free- 
dom. There  was  an  enemy  within  the  coun- 
try ready  to  grab  the  autocratic  powers  of 
ttxe  Turks. 

Greece's  key  geographic  position,  as  you 
pointed  out,  made  her  the  prey  of  many  coun- 
tries which  united  with  elements  within  the 
country  to  gain  control  against  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Foreign  rulers  (the  present  royal 
family  comes  from  Saxe-Coburg)  were  foisted 
on  the  Greek  people  by  foreign  Intervention. 
So  the  Greek  people  had  to  continue  to  fight 
for   "demokratla." 

Today  the  Greek  people  still  are  fighting 
for  freedom  and  democracy.  They  are  fight- 
ing the  Germans  and  Bulgarians  who  Invaded 
and  desecrated  their  country.  Again,  In  spite 
of  starvation,  terrorism,  and  exploitation, 
they  continue  to  struggle  for  their  freedom. 
They  have  fought  for  4  years,  and  they  con- 
tinue with  little  equipment  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

What  you  refer  to  as  "mutiny"  in  the  Greek 
Army  and  Navy  in  Egypt  is  Just  a  continua- 
tion of  that  same  struggle.  Last  Augtist. 
representaUves  of  undergrotuid  groups  fight- 
ing In  Greece  escaped  to  Cairo  to  ask  King 
George  to  agree  to  stay  out  of  Greece  until 
a  plebiscite  could  be  held  among  the  lib- 
erated Greek  people  to  determine  what  form 
of  government  they  desired.  The  delegation 
was  composed  of  three  former  members  of 
the  Greek  Parliament  (two  Liberals  and  one 
Royalist),  one  Independent  Democrat,  one 
Conservative,  and  one  Commiulst.  Con- 
trary to  your  editorial,  the  Communists  are 
not  playing  a  major  roll  In  Greek  politics, 
as  indicated  by  the  make-up  of  this  dele- 
gation. Remember,  too,  that  before  this 
war,  the  people  of  Greece  had  been  fighting 
the  domestic  Fascist  dictatorship  of  Idetaxas, 
over  which  King  George  II  reigned. 

The  delegation  also  asked  that  the  under- 
ground resistance  groups  be  given  represent- 
ation In  the  Greek  Government-in-exile.  For 
their  efforts,  the  delegation  was  put  mider 
house  arrest  by  the  British  and  held  Incom- 
municado until  they  were  returned  to 
Greece.    They  received  no  answer  trcan  the 
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King,  although  the  cabinet  agreed  to  their 
demands. 

Through  the  winter  the  demands  of  the 
BAM  and  EDES,  whose  guerrilla  forces  were 
risking  their  lives  for  Greece,  continued  to 
demand  representation.  Ee.rly  In  April  high 
ranking  Greek  officers  visited  Premier  Tsou- 
deros  and  urged  him  to  accept  into  the 
government  representatives  of  the  EAM,  larg- 
est and  oldest  Greek  underground  movement, 
whose  army  Is  known  as  the  Oreek  Libera- 
tion Army.  This  demand  was  considered 
"undlsclpllnary"  by  the  Premier  and  he  or- 
dered that  the  officers  be  placed  under  arrest. 
When  the  escort  Joined  the  officers  and  freed 
them,  Tsouderos  had  to  resign. 

The  officers  and  men  of  three  ships,  the 
destroyer  lerax,  corvettes  Apostolis  and  Sach- 
touria.  of  the  Royal  Greek  Navy,  and  soldiers 
from  the  crack  Greek  Ist  Army  refused  to 
move  until  adequate  representation  was  giv- 
en their  brothers-in-arms  In  Greece.  ''This 
was  the  revolt  that  Vice  Admiral  Petros  Voul- 
garls  finally  put  down,  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  BrltUh  Navy  surrounding  the 
Greek  ships. 

The  future  of  liberated  Greece  is  not  an 
enigma.  The  people  In  Greece  and  the  Greek 
•oldlers  and  sailors  outside  of  Greece  have 
become  familiar  with  that  concept  "demo- 
kratla" through  the  long  years  of  struggle. 
After  the  war  with  Germany  and  Its  Pasclst 
saUllltee  Is  won  the  Greeks  either  will  fst 
dsnoeraey  or  keep  on  fighting  until  they  do. 
Tbsy  will  nut  compromise,  even  t(  reaction 
'iMars  a  Greek  name. 

Maoblimk  KAsa. 


Poll-Tai  Iiiue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  12. 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  his  fellow 
countrymen  that  "a  single  consolidated 
government  would  become  the  most  cor- 
rupt government  on  earth,"  and  he  again 
said  that  the  road  on  which  the  United 
States  would  "pass  on  to  destruction" 
would  be  "by  a  consolidation  first,  and 
then  corruption.  Its  necessary  conse- 
quence." ^   ,  « 

A  siu-vey  of  history  prompted  Jeffer- 
son to  again  warn  the  people  against 
centralization  of  power  in  these  words: 

What  has  destroyed  the  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  in  every  government  which  has 
ever  existed  under  the  sun?  The  general- 
ising and  concentrating  all  cares  and  powers 
Into  one  body. 

And  again: 

Wlien  all  government,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, in  little  as  in  great  things,  shall  be 
drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center  of  aU 
power,  It  wUl  render  powerless  the  checks 
provided  of  one  government  on  another. 


The  Poll  Tax  Issue,  which  appears  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  1944,  is 
timely  and  should  be  widely  read  and  di- 
gested: 

Poll  Tax  Isstnt 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

rCDBKAL  POWXBS 

The  proposal  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  as  a 
requirement  for  voting  m  the  eight  States  \n 


which  it  still  exlsU— end  to  do  this  by  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington— 
fiU  Into  a  tendency  and  process  that  has  been 
under  way  for  several  years.  It  Is  a  process  of 
change  in  the  whole  pattern  of  American  gov- 
ernment and  society— a  change  so  far-reach- 
ing that  if  accomplished  It  would  be.  in  the 
words  of  Dorothy  Thompson  describing  It 
when  it  was  getting  under  way  some  years 
ago.  "profoundly  revolutionary." 

The  attempted  change  follows  four  prto- 
clpal  lines: 

Enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  Pedeial 
Government  at  Washington,  and  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, at  the  expense  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals—increased power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  regtUate  the  individual  and  put 
compulsion  upon  him. 

Enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  Executive 
at  the  expense  of  C!ongress. 

Enlargement  of  the  authority  of  the  Execu- 
tive at  the  expense  of  Judicial  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  courts— an  enlargement  sug- 
gested by  Attorney  General  Biddle  when,  in 
asking  a  court  to  sustain  the  President  s  sela- 
"e  of  Montgomery  Ward,  he  J^ld.  "Partlcu- 
larly  in  time  of  war  the  court  should  not  sub- 
stitute Its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Exccu- 
tive  "  (This  elevation  of  the  Executive  was, 
of  course,  inherent  tl«)  in  President  Roose- 
velt'B  unsuccessful  attempt  to  change  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1M7,) 

Immense  enlargement  of  the  power  of  the 
rederal  Government  at  Wasblnfton.  at  the 
SJJJiee  of  the  0Utee  and  other  local  sub- 
dlvUions  of  iovemment, 

Of  all  the  atterapujd  steps  co«nP«'^nfJ*i; 
tendency   and   process,   possibly    the   meet 
SS?«2chlnf  1.  the  proposal  that  a  quallfl- 
catton  for  voting,  practiced  in  a  small  nuna- 
Sr  of  BUtes,  shall  be  abolished  by  an  act 
of  the  Federal  Government.    It  Is  deep  reach- 
ln«  because   It  would  tmdermlne   the   very 
Mrt^tence  of  the  States  as  unlU  of  govern- 
ment.   Of  all  the  functions  exercised  by  any 
unit  of  government,  that  which  has  to  do 
with  voting  is  the  most  fundamental.    Take 
that  away  and  ultimately  Uttle  would  remain. 
At  present  the  whole  function  of  voting 
is  exercised  by  the  States  exclusively,  none 
of  It  by  the  Federal  Government.    The  pres- 
ent proposal  is  that  some  of  this  function 
shall  be  taken  from  the  SUtes  and  be  exer- 
cised   by   the   Federal    Government.     If  .by 
nassage  of  the  pending  measure,  a  part  pfthis 
fWuon  is  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   it   will   establish   a   principle   and 
precedent  by  which  other  parts  can  be  taken 
over     U  the  Federal  Government  can  aboUsh 
the  poU  tax  as  a  qualification  for  vottog  In 
8  States,  it  can  by  the  same  principle  abolish 
or  change  other  voting  requirements  In  all 
the  48  States— such  familiar  qualifications  as 
those  having  to  do  with  residence  In  the  State 
and  voting  dUtrict,  citizenship.  Uteracy,  and 
the   like.    A    Senator   from   New    York,   for 
example,  who  votes  to  abolish  the  poU  tax  as 
a    voting    qualification    In    Georgia,    by    his 
action   asserts  that  Congress  has  power  to 
abolish  or  change  the  qualifications  of  r^i- 
dence  or  citizenship  or  literacy  or  any  other 
In  hl8  own  State. 

The  merit  or  demerit  of  the  poll  tax  Is  not 
the  real  question.  It  has  come  to  be  com- 
monly disapproved.  Member  after  Member 
"congress  from  States  which  still  have  the 
poll  tax.  but  who  oppose  abolition  of  It  Dy 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  have  said, 
in  effect,  to  quote  words  of  Senator  Rtrssnx. 
of  Georgia:  "I  do  not  favor  the  poll  tax. 
Because  of  this  sentiment,  the  poU  tax  Is 
being  gradually  abolished  by  action  of  the 
States  themselves.  Formerly  common,  it 
was  abolished  by  Massachusetts  some  60  years 
ago  An  equivalent,  requiring  that  some 
kind  of  tax  be  paid  as  a  qualification  for 
voting  was  abolished  in  Pennsylvania  as  re- 
cently as  some  15  years  ago.  North  Carolina 
abolished  the  poll  tax  24  years  ago.  TWo 
other  Southern  SUtes,  Louisiana  and  Florida, 


abolUhed  It  within  recent  years.  In  three 
of  the  eight  States  in  which  It  still  cxlsU, 
movemenU  to  abolUh  U  are  now  under  way. 
One  point  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
poll  tax  does  not  discriminate  between  Ne- 
groes and  whites— a  Negro  can  pay  It  and 
vote,  as  a  white  man  can  pay  It  and  vote. 
There  are  voting  devices  in  some  Southern 
States  which  discriminate  between  the 
races— but  the  poll  tax  U  not  one  of  them. 
The  organiang  of  Negroes  In  support  of  the 
pending  measure  before  the  Senate  muft  have 
a  motive  other  than  resistance  to  discrlmUia- 
tlon.  In  the  Senate  debate  It  was  asserted 
that  the  drive  for  the  measure  comes  In  large 
part  from  sources  other  than  Negro. 


Addresi  by  Glenn  H.  Bell,  District 
Manager  of  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, Before  the  Second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Rural  Eleo 
trie  Cooperative  Association 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARK8 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

Of  WASmMOTOM 

IN  THl  HOU81  OF  RWMMDtTATIVM 

Friday,  May  12, 1944 
Mr.   COFFEE.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Rbcokd,  the  text 
Of  an  address  given  by  Glenn  H.  Bell, 
district  manager  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
AdministraUon,  with  offices  In  Spokane, 
before    the    second    annual    convention 
meeting  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  AJ«sociation,  held  recently  in 
Chicago,  111.    Mr.  Bell's  address  is  a  mas- 
terly and  challenging  discussion  of  the 
Bonneville  power  development  and  the 
objectives   of  pubUc  power   works   and 
agencies,    city.    SUte,    and    national. 
But  let  Mr.  Bell  and  his  address  speak 
for  itself.    Here  it  is: 

President  Tate,  members  of  the  board,  and 
delegates  of  N.  R.  E.  A.,  It  is  a  dlsUnct 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here.  I  have  had  a 
little  part  to  play  In  the  public  power  and 
cooperative  progress  out  In  the  Northw««t. 
At  one  time  I  was  manager  of  a  cooperative 
and  later  worked  a  short  time  for  R.  E.  A. 
Itself  m  regard  to  loans  and  applications. 
Later  I  went  to  the  BonnevUle  Adminlstra- 
tlon.  That  part  is  one  nice  Job  and  It  u 
really  somethmg  for  public  power  In  the 
Northwest.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  got 
word  that  Dr.  Raver's  father  passed  away 
here  In  Chicago.  I  was  hoping  he  woiild  be 
here  as  he  Is  our  Administrator.  He  Is  the 
one  that  carries  the  torch  for  public  power 
In  the  Northwest  and  It  la  Just  unfortunate 
that  he  couldnt  come. 

I  will  teU  you  Just  a  little  bit  about  what 
16  going  on  out  in  the  Northwest  and  a  little 
bit  about  our  problems.  The  BonnevUle  Ad- 
ministration as  set  up  doesn't  oWn  any  dams, 
lust  owns  the  transmission  lines.  The  Bon- 
nevUle Dam  in  the  lower  Columbia  was  Just 
completed.  There  are  19  generators  in  that 
dam  of  65.000  kilowatts  apiece,  making  a 
total  of  about  550.000  kUowatts. 

Farther  up  the  river  about  800  mUw  is 
Grand  Coulee.  Perhaps  most  «' JO^^J^J^^ 
heard  about  that.  That  Is  one  of  the  l«g«rt. 
If  not  the  largest,  dam  In  the  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  tell  you  how  big  It  is, 
how  much  cement,  or  anything  like  that,  but 
it  is  awful  big.    The  generators  In  that  dam 
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ftr«  lOt.OOO  kUowattc  When  It  It  eonpI*t«d 
thf  «m  b«  IS  of  tbftn— 0  In  tach  power* 
ThoM  powcrboutM  are  on  •meh  sld* 


II   wjuBva   lor   ■  iitwv   time 

iMf  10  IN  mit0k%  la  •  bcm  f 
rUSf  •  iMri  «^tiM  if»u«i'i 

iiiMiH  la  MM  INfOPWl  by  ti 


Whtn  th«  war  Mrueli  tu  w*  didn't  bRvt 
two  ftutxataff*— two  of  the  btf  ohm.  It  wm 
tiM  «rif  alaOf  In  tht  NHtlon  that  thay  ftiuld 

lmmtmm^[  Hi  puwvr  boMuat  it  wm  tht 
«Mf  plait  Imi  tlMT  hMl  «fe«  lafam  iam, 
M  Om  valor,  ana  Maid  io  ahtod  (|ittPlily. 
It  iMilMd  for  •  lltUo  tima  Ilka  wa  wart 

for  aluminum, 
aluminum  la 
by  tha  planta  and 
by  tiM  aaiMf  oa  Hm  OolumbUt  Rivar.  I 
aoat  feaov  vfeal  ttal  It  fetna  to  b«  ofltt  Mm 
war.  bat  «•  ao  liopo  to  MatiatM  with  aeaM 
mf  |||0M  alaata, 

Row,  ■eiiBOvttlo  bM  dono  Ita  port  and  It  la 
OBo  of  R.  1.  A.'a  beootara  In  tho  Norttowaat. 
Wo  furntah  powar  to  many  of  tha  R.  I.  A. 
bowmira  In  WaAlafton  and  OrtfOB,  and 
wo  hopo  to  oonttnua  that  aa  fa«t  a«  wa  can 
got  ttioaa  tranimiasion  Unet  out. 

tlMTO  la  a  Uttio  aiSaroDoa  in  ratoa.  8inc« 
I  bofo  baoB  book  bora  I  board  ali  klnda  of 
agwoi  OB  waolaaola  ratao.  Room  ara  a  llttla 
fonign  to  BO  but  oxir  oliolaMla  rato  to  tha 
eooperativaa  In  Waahlngton  and  Oragon  la 
In  the  neighborhood  of  about  ft^  mllla  to 
3  milla.  Now  that  la  only  the  beginning. 
BooaoTlUa  now  baa  before  the  Federal  Power 
OoanalwMon  a  new  rate  known  aa  our  EZ 
rating.  It  hasnt  been  approved  yet  but  It 
will  aubatantlally  reduce  the  wholesale  rata 
to  caiaU  ccoperatlvea  about  30  percent.  8o 
that  wlU  tae4>. 

Wbon  tbo  entire  development  on  the  Co- 
laHilo  RlTar  la  completed  we  will  have,  per- 
hopo^the  Army  engineers  thinic  40  percent 
ot  tbo  potential  power  of  the  Nation  that 
can  be  developed  in  the  Northweat.  There  la 
atUl  room  for  seven  more  dams,  and  that 
la  not  taking  In  the  Clear  River  and  the 
Snake  River  which  la  almost  the  same  kind 
of  river.  If  that  development  can  go  ahead 
theae  transmission  lines  can  be  ez- 
aoatward.  If  the  water  storage  of 
and  Wyoming  can  be  dammed  and 
ooBtroDad,  the  rivers,  I  believe  that  theee  low 
rata*  will  still  be  pushed  eastward.  I  believe 
that  It  will  be  possible  for  Federal  dams  to 
be  interconnected  with  Shasta  and  with  Fort 
Pock  and  others  to  bring  the  same  rate  fur- 
ther aost  to  more  of  our  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives. 
I  Applause.  I 

The  dam  at  Coulee  lant  anywhere  near 
completed  We  have  six  of  the  108.000- 
kilowatt  generators  now  running.  There 
are  two  lO.OOO-kilowatt  generators  that  are 
uaod  Jiist  to  operate  the  plant  alone.  In 
addition  to  that,  two  75.000-kllowatt  gen- 
erators that  were  brought  from  Shasta. 
They  were  already  built  so  they  were  moved 
Into  Coulee.  The  only  trouble  with  them. 
tbey  are  amaller  and  they  rotate  in  opposite 
directions.  That  meant  that  they  had  to 
take  and  use  three  stalls  to  get  two  gener- 
atora  in  Now.  after  the  war  they  will  be 
removed  and  sent  back  to  Shasta  and  the 
other  108.000  wUl  go  in.  If  it  was  Just  108.- 
000  kilowatts  per  generator  that  wotild  be 
large,  but  during  this  emergency  those  ma- 
chlnea  have  never  stopped  and  they  are 
carrying  an  ovorlood  now  of  about  20  i>er- 
cent.  T%ere  la  not  a  apare  generator,  not  a 
spare  port  on  any  of  the  VMeral  dama  to 
take  care  of  any  emergency,  any  break -down. 
or  anything.. 

The  power  Is  sold.  Ninety-seven  percent 
of  It  la  going  into  war  industries.  The  total 
power  now  being  generated  by  both  Bonne- 
ville and  Coulee  la  In  the  neighborhood  of 
1300.000  kilowatts.  Ninety-seven  percent 
In  war  Induatrles.  We  hope  that  we  can 
keep  that  In  Industrlee. 

Wo  have  In  my  particular  district  which 
la  tho  northeastern  part  of  Washington. 
soBBO  new  developments.  Spokane  la  now 
called  the  capital  of  the  light-metal  indus- 
try.   We   have   there   one   of   the   Nation's 
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largeat  abeet-metal  rolllig  mills,  a 
mill  reduction  plant  for  aluminum. 
magnae.um  plant.  Tha 
baa  aomo  439  aleotrloal 
an  idea  of  tha  load  of 


alono,  tho  city  of  Ipekai  o 
of  approximataiy  iftOXXK]  | 


6- pot* 
and  a 
magnealum  plant 
(umacaa.  To  get 
roduetlon  plant 
MM  a  population 
peoptt,  Ths  Inad 
in  tao  «ltf  U  rotMhty  70|900  kllnwstta.  Tha 
raittfllaR  piaatloMi  aUna  is  ail.ooo  kiln- 
watii.  Tha  Biatamaai  rum  ahnat  lo,ooo 
and  tha  roitiaf  aittt  alM  u<  4N  ooo.  That  u 
all  folng  out  of  t  Bonni  vilts  substation  le> 
oatod  luat  ouuido  tha  «  ty 

IftMb  of  tht  raw  mat!  rial  far  Um  atagna- 
■lum  plant— In  fnet,  all  af  tbo  RMtorlal  for 
tba  BMfnaalum  plant -^  oeaioa  out  of  tha 
aounty  )uat  north  of  ap  ikano,  Tha  aluntl* 
num  clay  oomsa  from  )uteh  autana  and 
MoMlo,  Ala.  Just  raeanti  '  Conreaa  approved 
on  aapreprlation  tor  an  a  umtnum  clay  plant. 
Wo  BOfO  lota  of  clay  dep  eita  In  Washtnfiton 
and  OratBB  and  Idaho.  '  'hia  clay  plant,  tf  It 
proves  suecoaaful,  will  gl  ^e  ua  the  necessary 
clay  In  the  future  for  ha  development  of 
aluminum  for  plants  lo  ated  on  the  coast. 
We  would  be  Independ  tnt,  after  thnt,  of 
South  American  clay,  anc  I  hope  we  continue 
to  keep  that  going  becau  •  we  certainly  were 
In  a  dark  spot  at  the  \m  sinning  of  the  war 
on  aluminum  clay. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  til  you  just  a  little 
bit  about  some  of  our  pro  slcms  that  we  have. 
Even  though  we  have  tht  dams  and  we  have 
the  transmlaaion  lines  w(  have  public  power 
and  we  have  cooperatives.  We  have  our  prob- 
lems, too.  Just  like  the  cci  rperatlves.  The  ad- 
vertising that  is  being  use  1  now  in  the  North- 
west is  Just  like  that  we  saw  here  yesterday, 
only  It  Is  worse.  I  aaw  a  a  advertisement  on 
the  train  coming  back  h<  re  in  a  Great  Falla, 
Mont.,  paper.  I  tried  to  get  that  paper,  but 
I  couldn't  get  It.  The  P\  get  Sound  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  which  Is  locate  1  in  Seattle  over  on 
the  coast,  is  advertising  in  papers  through- 
out the  West :  "Rural  e  ectriflcatlon — post- 
war." They  show  beau  tiful  farms,  barns, 
silos,  corrals,  and  a  fig\iri  i  sitting  on  a  fence 
with  a  roll  of  wire  in  his  hand.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page  ts  a  sec  iion  of  land  and  it 
tells  you  to  mark  your  k  catioi  in  that  and 
send  that  into  the  comps  ay  and  you  will  get 
rural  electrification  imi  lediately  after  the 
war.    That  Is  one  of  the  t  ds  that  we  have. 

We  also.  In  the  State  c '.  Washington,  have 
public-utility  districts  a  i  well  as  coopera- 
tives. Public-utility  difi  ^icts  were  formed 
before  we  had  R.  E.  A.,  w  ere  voted  in  by  the 
people  with  the  right  o  emlnant  domain, 
the  right  to  condemn,  t  ike  over  public  or 
private  companies'  propt  rties.  One  of  the 
dUBcultiea  or  one  of  ttu  troubles  that  the 
people  have  had  to  get  lato  business  is  the 
huge  severance  damages  the  reason  being 
that  the  company  will  b  ave  a  plant  in  one 
location,  transmission  li  lea  will  run  across 
several  counties.  That  <  ounty,  to  condemn 
that  property  and  get  li  ito  tnisiness  meana 
they  have  to  cut  the  t  tility  line  in  two. 
They  then  take  it  to  c  lurt  and  the  com- 
pany acts  a  valuation  c  (  ao  many  million 
dollars.  The  district  flj  urea  out  so  many 
millions  and  the  court  pi  ts  It  in  the  middle, 
which  la  generally  eight  or  ten  million  too 
much 

At  the  time  that  the  i  listrlcts  were  being 
formed,  trying  to  get  u  ider  way.  R.  E.  A. 
came  into  the  field  and  the  people  in  the 
Northwest  States  immedli  tely  started  tne  co- 
operatives In  Washington  There  are  public- 
utility  districts  and  coop  >ratlve  in  the  aame 
coimty.  all  one.  Laat  nonth  it  was  our 
pleasure  in  Spokane  to  isten  to  R.  E.  A.'s 
Deputy  Administrator.  1^  r.  Neal:  Dr.  Raver, 
our  AdmlnaaiBtar,  whei  all  of  the  power 
people  of  tho  StBto,  the  c  >opera:ives  and  the 
public-utility  districts  fere  all  called  to- 
gether. Today  we  have  a  united  group  of 
people  In  Waahlngton  to  :o  out  and  win  this 
fl^t  for  public  power.  :  t  lent  going  to  be 
easy,  for  2  years  ago  we  hi  d  legislation  pasaed 


In  our  auto  leglalature  allowing  publlc-utU> 
ity  districts  to  combine  and  go  together  and 
buy  these  properties.  But  the  publle  utlU* 
ties  were  able  to  defeat  that  and  refer  It 
bock  to  the  peopla  for  a  vote  tins  (all.  The 
eomponlea  v  spending  mlllinns  of  dollort 
to  defeat  It.  If  It  la  defeated,  wa  ara  aat 
back  many  yaara, 

ftrhapa  many  r>f  you  have  r«»Ad  a  auto* 
mant  by  Mr,  Murphy  The  aiiictrifl  Rond  li 
■hare  aald  It  was  tima  the  fedvrnl  damn  and 
fedarnl  projoata  ware  pu.  (hi  tha  tax  rolla  to 
halp  pay  «(r  tho  war  daot.  Well.  I  don't  know 
whethar  the  people  of  I  ha  Northwest  or  the 
Kalian  are  going  to  have  thnt  done  or  not. 
I  rather  dnuiit  it.  But  that  U  the  treitd  of 
what  IB  going  on. 

We  In  the  Northwest  have  a  terrlfla  fight 
I  noticed  an  ad,  for  Insunce,  in  Bpokane 
before  I  left,  where  our  toeal  utility  com- 
pany raised  the  question,  a  great  big  ad. 
"HoW'do  you  want  your  Grand  Coulee  power, 
by  private  bualnese  management  or  by  poiltl* 
cal  graft?"  Then  It  went  on  to  say  that 
|>owor  being  delivered  to  tho  Industries  in  the 
area  was  over  the  company's  line  The  power 
companlee  haven't  spent  a  nickel  for  the 
construction  of  transmlaaion  Unea  to  war 
Induatriea.  The  Bonneville  Administration 
built  transmission  lines  Into  the  area  far  In 
advance  of  the  market.  And,  It  was  for  that 
reason  only  that  they  were  able  to  put  those 
defense  plants  In  the  Northwest;  because 
there  was  power  and  because  those  lines 
were  taken  out  far  ahead  of  market. 

The  administration  has  believed  that  U 
the  lines  were  developed  and  taken  Into  the 
areas  that  the  areas  could  be  developed  to 
load  that  line.  That  certainly  has  proved 
out  in  the  case  of  the  co-ops  and  In  R.  E.  A. 
It  is  the  same  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  War 
Production  Board  requested  the  administra- 
tion to  interconnect  with  all  of  the  utilities 
in  the  Northwest  to  furnish  power.  Before  - 
that  was  done  our  administration  decided 
that  if  we  had  to  furnish  power  to  the  pri- 
vate utility  companies  we  certainly  then 
should  be  in  a  position  to  transfer  to  the 
public  agencies,  the  cooperatives.  After 
much  battling  and  fighting  we  were  able  to 
work  out  transfer  arrangements  with  the 
utility  companies  to  transfer  power  to  all 
of  the  cooperatives  in  the  area.  We  got  that 
much  out  of  the  Interconnection.  In  one 
case  we  have  been  able  to  transfer  through 
two  power  companies  to  several  cooperatives 
in  the  panhandle  of  Idaho. 

Now,  the  power  situation  In  the  Northwest 
with  all  of  our  dams  Is  still  critical.  The  rea- 
son is  the  Rocky  Mountains  don't  have 
enough  snow  this  year  Along  next  fall 
power  is  going  to  t>€  short  In  the  Northwest 
and  the  utility  companies  are  going  to  have 
to  have  power  due  to  our  Interconnection 
That  is  critical.  The  reason,  perhaps,  that 
some  of  our  aluminum  plants,  some  of  our 
industries  may  have  to  be  curtailed  is  be- 
cause we  have  to  furnish  power  to  the  private 
utility  companies. 

Since  this  interconnection  has  been  made 
there  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of  ad- 
vertising. We  call  it  the  Northwest  Power 
Pool.  I  don't  know  whether  those  ads  are  in 
the  paper  in  this  area  or  not  but  in  the 
Northwest  every  paper  you  pick  up  there  is  a 
big  ad  in  it.  The  Northwest  Power  Pool. 
The  utilities  show  the  new  people  what  they 
think  of  the  Northwest  Power  Pool.  They 
are  capitalizing  on  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  do  in  this  emergency.  All 
of  the  utilities  from  Salt  Lake  City  west  are 
Interconnected.  They  are  all  controlled  from 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Now,  in  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool  they  would  make  you  believe  In 
their  advertisements,  they  list  all  of  the  util- 
ity companies  and  the  Federal  Government's 
part  down  In  the  comer  but  they  don't  say 
what  each  one  contributes.  If  you  would 
take  the  Federal  Government's  dams  out  of 


the  Northwest  Power  Pool  It  wouldn't  even 
bo  a  puddle.    But.  they  are  now  capitalising 
on  It.    That  U  why  I  was  impressed  yesur- 
day  with  the  different  ads  and  comments 
that  were  made  by  your  people.    I  have  (Sit 
for  a  long  time  myself  that  tba  oooperativvs, 
that  there  should  be  an  arranfamant  made 
Wtowaby  they  eoui<|l  Rdv(>rtise  to  their  nwn 
poopla  and  thrwe  paopta  who  did  not  know 
iham.    Our  problem  and  tha  Padaral  Ouvcrtt- 
mant'i  la  inat  we  oannot  adTartlae,    You 
Boopla,  It  leetttK  to  me,  eould.    I  believe  that 
IT  It  waie  possible  that  you  oould  put  Iboal 
lids  III  yuur  paper,    Yuu  oouUI  aall  your  pro- 
gram to  thoae  paopla  ouuide,  those  people 
IV ho  don't  kiKiw  what  your  program  la.    I  be- 
Itsva  you  people  oould  raach  oMny.  many 
homai.    I  know  that  you  have  your  local 
paper  that  you  send  out  but  that  doesn't 
reach  the  outside  peopla,    I  hope  that  after 
this  ysar,  that  after  the  election  that  we  all 
come  cut  of  this  fight  against  us  and  that 
the  Federal  program  and  that  the  R.  E.  A. 
program  can  go  ahead  and  grow  because  there 
U  a  lot  of  room  and  you  are  doing  a  lot  of 
good. 


Frank  E.  Gaanctt 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

Ol    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  May  11,  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  the   distinguished 
gentleman   from   Texas    I  Mr.  PatmanI 
made  the  statement  that  one  of  my 
constituents,  Prank  E.  Gannett,  of  New 
York,  is  head  of  an  organization  and  is 
being  assisted  by  a  former  Membe-  of 
this  House,  Sam  PettengUl  of  Indiana,  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  would  prohibit  Congress  from 
levying  taxes  up  to  25  percent  of  one's 
income.    The  distinguisihed  gentleman 
from  Texas  also  referred  to  Prank  Gan- 
nett as  a  Fascist. 

I  have  known  Prank  Gannett  for  25 
years  and  if  there  ever  was  a  man  who 
has  a  conscientious  regtird  for  the  per- 
petuation of  our  great  Republic,  it  is 
Prank  Gannett.  His  honfesty  and  in- 
tegrity are  above  reproach.  He  is  cou- 
rageous and  fearless  and  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  whetiier  you  do  not, 
he  cannot  be  in  any  way  whatsoever 
termed  as  a  Fascist,  n^r  has  he  ever 
been  in  any  way  whatsoever  associated 
with  subversive  activities. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Pat- 
man]  is  fundamentally,  traditionally,  po- 
litically, and  of  necessitj'  a  New  Dealer, 
and  he  has  proven  and  shown  on  nu- 
merous occasions  beyonc  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  anyone  in  his  estimation 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  New  Deal  is 
a  Fascist  or  is  subversive. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  today  a 
denial  by  Prank  E.  Ganiiett  concerning 
the  charges  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patm.\n].  I  sincerely  hope 
everyone  will  avail  thenu elves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  read  Mr.  Garmetfs  remarks. 


rsTMAN   CMASOES   TAIJU,   VMTOVMOtD.   OANNKTT 
aAY8 

Frank  Gannett,  who  was  mentioned  yester- 
day by  Representative  Patmaw.  Dtmocrat,  ol 
Texas,  on  the  floor  of  the  Mouse  aa  one  of 
the  leaders  in  a  lobby  which  waa  trying  to 
put  a  limit  on  thr  power  of  Oengraas  to  lavy 
taaes,  today  trmds  the  totlnwing  atatomattti 

"Oattgresiimatt  Wrwht  Fatmam,  Ilka  Don 
QulKuie,  nithts  Imaginary  windmlllH  to  |ivs 
himaaif  the  baro'a  rait,  Wa  avtry  autamani 
yMUrday  on  tiM  ioor  of  Oenfraaa  waa  talaa 
and  uitfouitdad.  Ma  alao  ahowa  groM  Ignor- 
ancs  of  ihs  subiset  ha  diaeuaaod. 

"Personally,  I  have  never  spent  a  aant  nor 
spoken  to  a  Oongreseman  on  the  proposed 
amendment.  The  Oommittee  lor  Constitu- 
tional Oovernment  has  usad  about  ons-fllih 
of  lu  inooms  to  educate  the  country  on  sound 
tax  policy,  to  bring  about  expansion  of  priva's 
snurprlse  In  the  dimcult  post-tgar  psricd. 
lu  support  came  In  average  amounts  of  gl?  JO 
per  contributor,  ___ 

"■very  one  sursif  U  interested  In  taaaMaB. 
which  has  been  Increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  wartime  we  expect  to  pay  high 
taxes,  but  for  the  protection  of  everyone,  from 
the  humblest  worker  to  the  millionaire,  there 
must  be  a  limit  on  what  the  Government  can 
take  out  of  the  pockeU  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  also  would  protect  us  against  much 
wasteful  spending  and  ftuther  development 
of  bureaucracy. 

CHARGES    RESOVaCCS    DSAINXD 

"Even  before  the  war,  unlimited  taxing 
power  by  Congress  was  draining  the  Nation's 
resources  to  Washington  and  destroying  the 
independence  of  States  and  municipalities 
by  making  them  dependent  on  Federal  doles. 
That  is  why  the  legislatures  in  16  States  have 
passed  resolutions  demanding  a  peacetime 
limit  of  25  percent  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  take  from  the  earnings,  income, 
gift,  and  estates  of  citizens. 

"To  say  that  this  proposed  amrendment 
would  turn  this  country  over  to  the  rich  is 
Billy  and  absiird.  The  power  to  tax  is  the 
power  to  destroy.  If  there  is  to  be  no  limit 
on  taxation,  then  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise will  be  destroyed  and  some  form  of  col- 
lectivism or  socialism  take  Its  place.  With 
that  will  come  the  loss  of  Jobs  to  millions 
now  employed  In  our  industries, 

"Twenty-five  percent  taxation  of  the  earn- 
ings of  our  people  shotild  be  more  than  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  all  the  real  needs  of 
our  Government.  Certainly  it  would  not,  as 
Mr  Patman  says,  prevent  taking  care  of  our 
soldiers  and  our  social-security  obligations. 

CriES  WOBLD  WAR  NO.    1 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  lower  rate  of  taxa- 
tion will  provide  more  money  for  the  Gov- 
ernment than  an  unlimited  high  rate.  After 
the  First  World  War,  reduction  of  Federal 
tax  rates  from  46  to  26  percent  was  followed 
by  such  expansion  in  all  fields  of  industry 
and  enterprise  that  the  Treasury's  income 
was  actually  considerably  larger  under  the 
lower  rate. 

"In  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  given 
the  question  careful  study,  nothing  would 
do  more  to  provide  Jobs  for  returning  sol- 
diers and  oncoming  youth  and  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  as  a  whole  than 
this  plan  to  limit  Federal  taxation. 

"Taxation  and  other  problems  that  mxist 
be  solved  if  we  are  to  have  post-war  prosper- 
ity are  too  critical  to  be  dealt  with  by  any 
such  misstatement  of  fact  and  demagoguery 
as  Mr.  Patman  indulged  In  yesterday  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  What  he  said  of  me  per- 
sonally is  not  important,  although  it  was  all 
utterly  false  and  unfounded,  but  his  misrep- 
resentation of  facts  that  concern  every  wage 
earner  in  the  country  shotild  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged." 


The  Intematioiial  Labor  Orf  anizatioB 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARXB 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  VTAM 

IN  TMl  MHATI  OF  TKl  UHITiD  iTATH 

Monday.  May  IB  deoitlativf  day  of 
Tue$dtty.Mayf»).t944 

Mr,  THOMAB  Of  Utah.  Mr.  PrMtdant. 
X  aak  unanlmoua  conaent  to  have  inaartad 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  REcoao  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Waahlniton  Evening  Star 
of  the  iasue  of  Saturday,  May  13,  con- 
cerning Bome  of  the  actU)na  taken  at  the 
recent  world  conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

MOT  STAXaT-XTXD 

At  one  of  the  closing  sessions  of  the  world 
conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization in  Philadelphia  the  other  day.  the 
two  United  States  Government  delegates- 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins  and  Sen- 
ator Elbtot  D.  Thomas— offered  a  proposal  of 
particular  Interest  because  it  expressed  the 
official  view  of  this  Nation  regarding  the 
social  objectives  of  the  next  peace. 

Stated  briefly,  the  proposal  would  make  it 
a  matter  of  international  obligation  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  employment  and  promote 
improved  standards  of  living  throughout  tho 
world.    To  this  end,  a  set  of  clear-cut  social 
principles    would    be    incorporated    in    tho 
treaties  to  be  drawn  up  after  the  war,  the    ■ 
chief  of  these  principles  being:  <1)  That  aU 
persons  wanting  to  work  be  given  the  chance 
to  do  so  at  fair  wages,  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions and  with  protection  against  occupa- 
tional hazards:  (2)  that  the  weU-being  of  the 
different  national  populations  be  advanced 
through    adequate    programs    of    nutrition, 
housing,     medical     care,     and     education; 
(3)   that  minimum  Job  standards  be  estab- 
llfhed  to  prevent  labor  exploiUtlon;  (4)  that 
provision  be  made  for  the  creation  of  sick- 
ness,   injury,    old-age,    and    unemployment 
benefits  to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  income  to 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  sviffer,  and 
(5)  that  there  be  general  recognition  of  the 
right  of  freedom  of  aasociatlon  and  coUecUve 
bargaining. 

To  some  critics  such  a  propotal  may  seem 
to  be  a  New  Dealish  effort  to  make  the  world 
New  DealiEh.  but  in  point  of  fact  it  reflecta 
the  general  sentiment  expressed  by  most  of 
the  delegates  from  the  40-odd  nations  repre- 
sented at  the  I.  L.  O.  conference  and  is  made 
of  much  the  same  substance  as  the  Phila- 
delphia Charter,  the  statement  of  social  ob- 
jectives unanimously  adopted  by  the  con- 
ference. The  thing  that  distinguishes  It  is 
the  fact  that  it  constitutes  an  offlcUl  move 
by  our  Government  to  have  these  objectives 
lifted  in  due  time  to  treaty  stattis,  so  that 
the  signatories  to  any  international  peace 
pacts  would  assume  more  definite  obligations 
in  respect  to  social  reform  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Of  course,  for  nations  merely  to  agree  in 
ft  treaty  that  it  is  their  duty  to  maintain 
employment  at  a  high  level  and  to  Improve 
living  standards,  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  duty  can  or  wUl  he  well  performed.  But 
the  value  of  such  an  agreement  is  that  it 
involves  some  compulsion  to  live  up  to  the 
obligation  by  taking  steps  to  achieve  the 
objectives— more  compulsion,  at  least,  tnan  a 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COJ  GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ti  prtaetplM  or  MmIs  lack- 
lag  Um  fOMa  or  wetamxaxy  at  •  trMtjr.    Al- 

thMgll  It  m*7  b*  ftuUy  In  dttKtI.  th«  Amtrt- 
«Ml  propoMU  thui  hu  mucb  to  racommtnd  it. 
«p«ci«ll7  bM«un  Um  •oundoMS  of  tfe*  ntst 
wlU  tfcptfid  Urg*t7  upon  tkr-Matof 
lOffoni  iBtMiMtlonal  action  dMtfncd  to 
•  iMmt  ItTtllhood  for  tA«  ma«M 

It  Is  etrtaiBly  tnis,  at  any  rmte.  tb«t  d«m*- 
fOfiMi  and  OMB  OD  honttMck  thrlv*  bwt  in 
placet  wher*  poverty  and  unemployment 
MdM  on  •  loige  nato.  It  la  tru*.  too.  tliat 
aatloaal  oooooalM  art  ao  Intordtpendent 
that  wbon  depraaalon  atrlkea  on*  country, 
ot&mr  eountrtes  ar«  aflaetad  In  varying 
tfagTMS  and  that  U  tha  dapraarton  deapana 
and  apraada,  thara  develop  ttaoae  inter- 
national frtctlona  wblcb  all  too  often  in  the 
paat  have  lad  to  war.  In  the  circumstances, 
the  Amarteu  pnpoaal  for  a  aoclal-mlnded 
peace,  pranotad  by  treaty,  or  a  similar  pro- 
poaal  dealgnad  to  effectuate  the  basic  prlnci- 
ploa  of  the  L  Lt.  O.,  la  by  no  means  a  starry- 
•yad  Idea.  On  the  contrary,  if  something 
It  eould  be  reallaed.  th«  sUbUlty  of  lo- 
}w's  world  would  be  well  served. 


Deckralioa  of  Priadplcs  Adopted  bj 
PrafKtnTc  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  SXNATK  OP  THX  UNITKD  STATES 

JToMtoy.  Mat  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tneaday.MaySK  1944 

Mr.  LA  FOLLBTTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  declara- 
tion of  jnlnciples  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  Convention  in  Milwaukee 
on  May  7. 

I  bave  obtained  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  as  to  the  probable  cost  of 
printixur.    The  estimated  cost  is  $156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKO,  as  follows: 

Paoaausiii  Part  DacLAaATiow  or  PuMcmjB 
nmoBocnoM 

Ten  years  ago  the  progreaslve-minded  peo- 
plo  of  Wisconsin,  the  fanam.  workers,  in- 
dapcndent  buslneaa  and  piofisasloiisV  men 
and  women  br:>ka  away  from  the  old  political 
partlea  and  foundad  a  new  party  for  these 
prafoiind  pxirpoaaa: 

I.  To  rantaliaa  rapraaentatlva  foramaaent 
In  Wlaconaln  and  the  Matloo  and  to  affectuate 
tha  prlndplea  anunclatad  In  tha  Declaration 
of  Indapaadaooe. 

a.  To  rehabUlatc  respect  and  recognition  of 
tha  cooatltutlunal  UU  of  rlghU. 

t.  Wot  tha  devolopoMnt  o(  pragreaalve  prln- 

form  at  fOMmaMBt. 
ampaign  a  dacada  ago.  tbo 
FrograoBlva  Party  dedarad  Ita  allaglanca  to 
all  thaaa  (uaioBMBtai  prtnctplaa.  and  epaeU- 
loally  for  tha  fOUowtag: 

I.  Ilia  rt^t  of  every  Amarleaa  to  wor- 
*^  Ood  aceumag  «o  tba  tfletataa  of  hlo 
OMsadence:  to  tmpmm  his  oplakm  throogh 
a  ftoa  praaa  and  frao  aMsmblage:  and  to 
bavo  aa  aOectlve  volee  In  hia  poUtlcal  and 
oeooonle  Ufa. 

1.  The  right  of  every  American  on 
tba  farm  and  In  the  city  to  earn  hla  UVtng 
by  taaeful  wcric  and  to  receive  for  this  work 


aupptrtad 
iii>rk 


an  Income  which  the 
oity  of  aociety  can  affoKl 

t.  The  right  of   American 
nalop  thalr  talanta 
tloo,  adaqtiataly 
plaea  in  tha  life  and 

4.  The  right  of  mm. 
Induatry  haa  helped  to 
face  their  deoltntng 
of  want. 

5.  Tha    right    of 
with  hla  fallowa  In 
bargain  collectively 
of  his  own  choosing 

6.  The  right   of 
under  a  government 
preaa  the  lawleas.  wise 
the  aelflsh  dealrea  of 
enottgh  to  coitalder  the 
as  a  whole. 

Today.  >on    the 
challenging  era  In  all 
we  Progreaalves  of  Wiacf>] 
votlon   to  these   oi 
rededicatlng   ourselvea 
political,  social,  and 
this  momentous  year  c 
lowing  declaration  of 
clplea. 

POST-WAB  tCONOMT 


tiU  productlT*  eapa- 


youth   to  da- 

tt^tnigh  public  aduoa- 

and  to  And  a 

of  their  country. 

and  women  whoao 

build  the  Nation  to 

fre<  from  tha  fear 


ya<rs 


citizen    to    )oin 

ooo#aratlvo  efforts  and  to 

thfough  represenutivea 

eveiy  American   to  live 
V  rong  enough  to  sup- 
enough  to  see  beyond 
moment,  and  Just 
welfari)  of  the  people 


tie 


thr  ahold 


tiie 


of    the    moat 

history  of  America. 

in  reafflrm  our  de- 

prlnclplee,  and,  in 

to   th*>    struggle   for 

ec^snomic  democracy  in 

1944.  adopt  the  fol- 

objectivea  and  prin- 


}rigini 'i 


tlMie 


bit 


have 


Aa  victory  in  this 
American  ijeople  will 
nomlc  challenge  of  all 
the  challenge  is  this: 

Can  the  United  SUtei 
greatest  and  deadliest 
world,  bameas  Its  greai 
ties.   Its   men.    money. 
chines — harness  all 
omy  of  full  employmei^ 
aU? 

Timid   souls   sbuddei 
shrink  from  the  challenge 
we  live.     Progressives 
have  nothing  to  fear 
hysteria,  and  fear, 

Progressives  are 
dynamic  program  wbicl 
to  stand  in  tlM  way  of 
full  employment.     We 
Is  the  destiny  of  Amerlci 
world  that  men  can 
Ity,  that  men  do  not 
tbaJr  liberty  for  a  loaf 
noaalc  democracy  Is 
democracy,  that  a  free 
a  higher  and  better 
all  Its  people  than  can 
any  regimented  ecouon  y- 
the  right  or  left. 

Progressives  do  not 
tion  of  an  all-powerful 
ate  or  even  to  r«gulat4 
economy.     We  do  belief 
tlon   of  a   people's 
equality  of  opportunity 
color,  creed,  or  class. 

One  of  the  most 
Tiding  equality  of 
destroy  the  enemy  of 
national  and 
we  believe,  is  one  of 
of  our  time — to   free 
from  bondage  to  the 
tlonal  and  internationil, 
long  chained  ua  to  an 

SpeciflcaUy: 

1.  We  demand  that 
acuta  and   uproot 
maafcad  their  operation 
wartlma  amargancy 

a.  Wa  su|9ort 
laws  to  permit  a  mor  ! 
relentleas  campaign  to 
We  favor  revision  of 
to  permit  immediate 
the  benefits  of  science 

3.  We  protest  the 
tlon  of  appropriations 
antitrust  division 


rar    approaches,    tha 

5  the  greatest  eco- 

\  imes.    Simply  stated. 


,  wtiich  has  built  the 
war  miichlne  in  the 

skills  and  Ingenui- 

materlals,    and    ma- 

to  build  an  econ- 

and  abundance  for 


at   the   future   and 

of  thii  age  in  wlilch 

«  convinced  that  we 

inaction,  reaction. 


detefmlned  to  fight  for  a 

will  permit  nothing 

full  pioduction  and 

ure  convinced  that  it 

to  show  to  tile  whole 

freedom  and  secur- 

tiave  to  barter  away 

of  bread,  tiiat  eco- 

pc4sible  under  political 

America  can  provide 

of  living  for 

any  dictatorship  or 

' — whether  it  be  of 


St  uidard 


b  rlleve  It  ts  the  func- 

govemment  to  oper- 

our  entire  national 

tliat  It  is  the  func- 

to   provide 

for  ail,  regardleaa  of 


go'  emmeat 


affective  methods  of  pro- 
opp<rtvinity  for  all  U  to 
e  »nomlc  democracy — 
Intematlc  nal  monopoly.    This, 
I  be  paiamoxint  taaks 
American   enterprise 
(orporate  giants,  na- 
il, who  have  for  too 
economy  of  scarcity. 

oiir  Oovemment  proa- 

mo^opolies   which  have 

under  the  guise  of 

strengthening  of  antitrust 

eCDdent  and  more 

abolish  monopolies. 

patent  laws  so  as 

pifclic  utilization  of  all 

xnA  invention, 
ad  nlnlstration's  reduc- 
n  its  budget  for  the 


tJie 


4  We  call  for  mora  tfftetlva  Oovernment 
aids  to  Independent  btialneae,  which  la  tha 
backbone  of  a  genuine  American  system  of 
frae  enterprise.  Monopolists  have  corrupted 
the  expraaslon  **free  enterprise"  by  acting 
aa  if  it  means  the  freedom  of  monopoly  to 
crush  Independent  hustneu. 

5.  We  advocate  that  independent  bustncM 
should  receive  preferential  treatment  in  pur- 
chaalng  surplus  indiutrtal  war  machinery, 
plants,  and  materials. 

6.  We  urge  more  extensive  support  of  pro* 
ducer  and  consumer  cooperatives  and  pub- 
lic corporations  modeled  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  provide  a  continuing 
yardstick  by  which  to  compel  the  adherence 
of  monopoly  business  to  a  program  of  abun- 
dance and  full  employment. 

BcooNvrasioN  to  pcacb 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that 
the  issues  of  post-war  economics  are  being 
shaped  here  and  now.  If  monopoly  is  al- 
lowed to  dictate  the  policies  of  reconversion 
to  peacetime  product,  the  consequences  will 
be  disastrous.  The  extension  of  economic 
activity  in  America  after  the  war  will  de- 
pend in  large  measure  upon  the  opportunity 
for  independent  businessmen  to  pioneer  new 
industry.  It  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  competitive  part  of  Industry  to  pre- 
vail over  the  monopoly  philosophy  of  scarcity. 

The  disposition  of  the  $16,000,000,000  worth 
of  Government  plants  will  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  the  shape  and  course  of  our 
post-war  economy.  Progressives  oppose  let- 
ting these  plants  fall  into  the  bands  of  mo- 
nopolies. We  advocate  a  policy  for  the  dis- 
position of  these  facilities  wiilch  will 
strengthen  Independent  bvislness  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  employment  for  returning 
war  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers. 

Progressives  believe  in  the  preparation  and 
formulation  now  of  a  sound  program  of  use- 
ful public  works,  to  be  used  only  when  and 
where  necessary  to  take  up  the  slack  in  pri- 
vate industry  as  may  develop  In  the  years 
after  the  war.  If  we  wait  until  the  acute 
need  is  upon  us,  the  result  can  only  be  a 
hastily  formed,  ill-advised  program  of  made- 
work — boondoggling.  Action  now  would  ac- 
complish several  major  purposes: 

1.  Assiue  returning  veterans  that  they 
need  not  go  ou  bread  lines  or  sell  apples  if 
private  Industry  falls  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment. 

a.  Provide  the  Federal,  as  well  as  State  and 
!ocaI  units  of  government,  with  useful  inven- 
tories of  needed  work. 

3.  Create  a  reservoir  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence, so  that  each  little  recession  need  not 
create  a  panic.  Such  a  program,  of  public 
works  would  serve  as  an  Insurance  against 
aevere  economic  dislocations. 

BOCTAL   SBCXJtlTT 

Progressives  believe  In  the  extension  and 
liberalization  of  the  present  social -security 
laws. 

Wa  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  round  pro- 
gram of  health  insurance. 

We  favor  a  tu tlonal  system  of  old-age  pen- 
sions which  will  provide  more  generously 
and  equitably  for  our  senior  citizens.  Pend- 
ing enactment  of  a  national  system  we  pledge 
a  liberal  increase  in  the  l>eneflts  paid  to  pen- 
siooers  and  repeal  of  the  State  real -estate 
lien  law.  We  are  opposed  to  federallsation  of 
xmemploymeut  compensation  and  favor  re- 
tention of  Wisconsin's  suceesaful  system  of 
Individual  reserves. 

MOMar  AMD  caaoT 

Money  and  credit  are  the  llfeblood  of 
production,  consumption,  and  commerce. 
Credit  should  be  used  and  controlled  by  and 
for  the  public.  We  are  for  Oovemment 
owned  and  operated  central  banks  and  the 
use  of  public  credit  for  public  Investment  in 
self-liquidating  projects.  This  will  raise  the 
national  income  and  provide  adequate  op- 
portxmity. 
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civn.  snvict  and  public  sMrLoms 
We  believe  In  the  principle  of  tha  merit 
system  in  State  and  local  govamment.  Wa 
take  pride  in  the  Wisconsin  civil  aervloa  law 
and  all  the  efforts  of  Progressive  leaders  to 
protect  and  improve  the  laa.  We  condemn 
the  breaking  down  of  dvll-servlce  principles 
by  the  Republicans  who  have  enacted  legis- 
lation to  give  clvil-aervlce  standing  to  ward 
baelers  and  party  hacks.  Progressives  have 
brought  Wisconsin  to  a  poaltlon  of  Nation- 
wide leaderahip  In  good  clMl  service.  We 
favor  lll)erallzation  of  the  ccndltions  for  re- 
tirement In  both  the  State  and  municipal 
employees'  retirement  systems,  and  the  low- 
ering of  the  ages  of  retirement  as  one  means 
of  creating  job  opportunities  in  public  service 
In  the  post-war  period. 

We  favor  the  establishmen ;  of  an  adequate 
retiremenC  system  for  county  employees  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  any  existing  retire- 
ment program.  We  favor  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  of  State  clvll-servU*  employees  to 
compensate  for  Increased  cofts  of  living  and 
the  improvement  of  State  sal  cry  schedules  to 
reflect  the  present  employment  and  economic 
conditions. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  provide 
•  maximum  work  day  of  8  hoars  and  a  maxi- 
mum work  week  of  48  hours  lor  employees  of 
State  Institutions. 

The  Progressive  Party  pledges  itself  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  efflciency  in 
the  operation  of  Wisconsin  St  ate  government 
by  utilizing  the  newest  techn  ques  In  person- 
nel administration  and  employee  training. 

ACBICtTLTTTRE 

Progressives  believe  that  a  tound  and  genu- 
inely American  farm  program  must  be  rooted 
in  a  philosophy  of  abundance,  not  scarcity. 
The  foundation  of  such  an  American  farm 
policy  must  be  the  family-type  farm,  oper- 
ated by  its  owner. 

We  oppose  the  development  of  factory- 
style  farming  dominated  by  large  financial 
Interests.  We  pledge  support  of  such  agencies 
as  the  rarm  Security  Administration  serving 
as  a  major  instrument  for  t-ie  rehabilitation 
of  family-sized  farms. 

Prior  to  '.he  war  the  farmor  was  the  victim 
of  an  unfair  economic  and  political  system. 
Much  of  his  produce  was  sold  in  an  unpro- 
tected world  market  while  lie  had  to  buy  in 
a  protected  domestic  market.  Progressives 
are  determined  to  prevent  a  return  of  thla 
unjust  situation  In  the  post-war  period. 

Tor  many  years  the  markets  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  been  brought  mor;  and  more  under 
the  control  of  monopolistic  (orporatlons  mak- 
ing enormous  profits  at  th€  expense  of  both 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Under  cover  of  the  war  er.iergency  Govern- 
ment policies  are  strengthening  the  strangle 
hold  of  these  monopolies  on  agriculture  In 
general  and  the  dairy  Induitry  in  particular. 
We  demand  a  drastic  change  In  these  Oov- 
ernment policies  to  stop  the  growth  of 
monopolistic  control  in  agricultural  products. 
We  call  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action  by 
the  Department  of  Jtisticc  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  end  the  monopoly  con- 
trol already  established. 

Pull  employment  and  more  adequate  pur- 
chasing power  during  the  war  have  demon- 
strated the  Progressive  position  that  an  ample 
market  exists  for  farm  procucts. 

We  commend  the  important  part  played 
by  Senator  La  FoLLrm  in  :he  development  of 
the  food  allotment  plan  :o  provide  a  basic 
minimum  diet  for  people  la  the  lower  income 
groups.  We  favor  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
as  a  means  of  helping  thete  people  and  as  an 
Instrument  to  assist  farners  to  meet  the 
economic  adjustmenU  of  war  and  lU  after- 
math. .  ^  .  . 
We  demand  that  the  F;deral  Oovernment 
fulfill  Its  promise  by  ma  ntalning  adequate 
support  prices. 

We  favor  a  firm  price  floor  at  adequate 
levels  to  prevent  the  fanner  from  becoming 


the  victim  of  every  fluctuation  of  the  market 
and  to  aaaure  hlra  of  a  fair  price  for  hla 
moduota.  Tha  Oovammant  should  take 
whatever  aUpa  are  neoaaaary  to  malnUln 
tbeae  correct  floor  prices. 

prograaslves  asUbllshed  tha  Wlsoonain 
Agricultural  Authority  to  promote  quality 
production  at  home  and  better  markeU  out- 
side the  Bute.  This  program,  unwisely 
abolished  by  the  Republican  adminlitratlon. 
should  be  reestabllahed  and  given  adeqtiato 
support. 

We  support  the  soil  conservation  program 
and  advocate  Ita  extension. 

We  are  oppoaad  to  any  Urlff  policies  which 
give  special  privilege  to  Industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer. 

Progressives  have  always  fought  for  ptire 
food  lows  and  under  the  Progressives  the  best 
pure  food  laws  In  the  country  have  been 
passed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  consumer 
from  an  Immltatlon  and  In  order  to  protect 
the  farmer  from  the  competition  of  an  infe- 
rior substitute  the  Progressives  have  had 
placed  on  the  statute  books  laws  which  tax  all 
oleomargarine  which  is  colored  or  can  be 
colored  In  Imitation  of  butter.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  under  its 
own  natural  color  and  on  Us  own  merit. 

CO-OPS 

Genuine  producer  and  consumer  coopera- 
tives have  proved  the  most  effective  methods 
for  farmer  and  consumer  to  help  themselves. 
Certain  powerful  vested  Interests  are  at- 
tempting to  curtail  and  cripple  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cooperative  movement. 

Progressives  urge,  as  a  means  of  building  a 
sound  post-war  economy,  the  strengthening 
and  extension  of  the  cooperative  movement. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH 

We  favor  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  school-lunch  program. 


POKZIGN    POUCT 

Progressives  Ijelieve  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  the  forces  of  Nazi-Ism  and 
fascism.  We  shall  continue  to  give  our 
wholehearted  support  to  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  to  an  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion. We  condemn  all  efforts  to  create  dis- 
unity among  our  people  for  selfish  political 
ends. 

Progressives  are  convinced,  however,  that 
victory  has  been  delayed  by  the  failure  of  our 
Oovernment  and  the  governments  of  associ- 
ated nations  to  formulate  and  proclaim  to 
the  peoples  of  the  whole  world  a  clear  and 
dynamic  declaration  of  war  alms  which 
would  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  all  countries. 
Our  failure  to  hold  out  hope  to  the  appressed 
peoples  of  enemy,  occupied,  and  neutral 
countries  roijs  us  of  a  powerful  weapon  of 
political  and  psychological  warfare  which 
could  result  in  the  saving  of  many  American 
Uvea. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  need  of 
humanity  was  greater  than  now  for  genuine 
cooperation  among  nations  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  But  to 
atuln  this  noble  objective  the  basis  of  our 
cooperative  action  must  rest  upon  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  dedicated  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  war. 

These  declared  objectives  must  be  tha 
guiding  policies  of  any  organization  of  free. 
sovereign  nations  set  up  to  preserve  the 
peace.       •  _^, 

Progressives  will  cooperate  In  supporting 
sincere  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives at  the  peace  table  to  secure  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  We  affirm  our  \m- 
alterable  opposlUon  to  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment for  the  ptirposes  of  Imperialism,  dU- 
crlmlnatlon  against  races  or  peoples,  monop- 
oly or  cartel  control  of  trade,  insupporUble 
Indemnities,  the  oppression  of  peoples  or 
the  selfish  exploitation  of  their  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  prolonged  military  govern- 
ment of  conquered  or  occupied  nations. 


We  oppoaa  tha  detemtlnatlon  of  boundary 
Qucatlons  without  tha  consuiutlon  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  as  In  the  case  of  Poland 
orany  other  people  In  similar  circumstance*- 
InstMtd,  we  favor  tha  right  of  ••"^<*»««'- 
mlnntlon  for  smaU  nations  by  referenda  held 
under  International  ausploaa  which  wi  I 
guarantee  an  expraadon  of  the  popular  will 
free  from  coercion  in  any  form. 

We  believe  that  the  peaceful  solution  of 
the  complex  economic,  ethnic,  and  poUUcai 
problema  of  Europe  manifested  by  hundroda 
of  yeara  of  blood  luau  can  ba  aolved 
democratically  upon  the  baaU  of  cloae  coop- 
eration of  the  natlona  m  a  united  Buropc. 

Progressives  are  d<!eply  concerned  by 
omnioua  signs  that  our  Oovernment  is  re- 
peating the  tragic  mistake  which  frustrated 
the  fulflUment  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  peoples  everywhere  In  World  War  No.  1. 
Then  we  failed  to  secure  the  accepUnce  by 
our  allies  of  our  war  alms  as  set  forth  in 
the  14  points  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  The  result  was  a  peace  treaty 
which  violated  these  basic  Ideala  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  World  War  No.  2. 

We  urge  the  Oovernment  to  use  whatever 
bargaining  power  we  still  poaaeaa  as  a  raeult 
of  the  astronomical  amounts  of  manpower, 
money,  material,  and  natural  resources  we 
are  contributing  to  the  war  effort  to  secure 
now  from  oiu:  allies  firm  commitments. 
These  commitments  must  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  peace  devoid  of  harsh  indemnities 
and  vengeance  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
peace  settlement  which  will  strike  at  the 
causes  of  war;  encourage  the  democratic 
forces  in  all  countries  to  join  with  us  in  the 
attainment  of  political  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic security;  and  promote  cooperation  on 
such  specific  Issues  as  relief,  health,  trade, 
communications,  and  airways. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  generous  by 
nature   and  tradition.     They   wish   to   dis- 
charge their  responsibility  as  citizens  of  a 
great  and  powerful  nation.    They  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  the  lasting  friendship 
of  peoples  or  nations  cannot  be  bought  by 
the  prodigal  distribution  of  our  production, 
wealth,    and    natural    resources.      There    la 
ample    evidence    tliat    the    reaUstlc    foreign 
policy  of  our  most  powerful  allies  Is  dictated 
by  their  respective  national  interests.    If  the 
United  States  Is  to  attain  iU  rightful  place 
in  world  affairs,  otir  foreign  policy  must  have 
the    continuing    support    of    the   American 
people.      To    command    that    support    our 
foreign   policy   must   be   firmly   based   and 
vigorously    conducted    on    the    enlightened 
self-interest  of  this  Nation. 

The  eminent  American  historian,  Charles 
A  Beard,  has  summarized  the  Progressives' 
concept  of  the  sound  basis  upon  which  a 
truly  American  foreign  policy  should  be  built: 
"The  supreme  object  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy should  be  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests,  sph-ltual  and  material,  of  the 
American  people,  and  subject  to  that  man- 
date to  conduct  foreign  affairs  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
clvllltatlon  of  mankind." 

Progressives  reafllnn  their  profound  con- 
viction that  in  the  last  analysis  our  greatest 
contribution  to  world  peace  wUl  ba  deter- 
mined by  what  America  does  for  Americans. 
Cur  primary  task  is  to  make  democracy  and 
equality  of  opportuilty  llvlnz  realities  here 
at  home.  By  putting  our  own  house  in  order 
we  can  prove  to  people  everywhere  that  men 
can  have  both  freedom  and  security.  This  U 
our  manifest  destiny,  for  as  President  Roose- 
velt has  said:  "UnUsa  there  U  secuHty  here 
at  heme,  there  can  tie  no  lasting  peace  in  tha 
world." 

iwrnATivE  AW)  BznanrouM 
Progresslvee  favor  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  The  necessary  resolution  to 
make  this  possible  lias  been  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  the  reactionary  Republicans  and 
DemocraU.    We   proposed   to   continoe   ttie 
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flcbt  to  lodff*  thla  «at«iiak>n  of  democratic 
eootrol  la  the  luuMli  ct  the  people,  where  It 


OQIHBVATION 

We  beUeve  that  en  effective,  honest,  and 
filHi— liii  eooaervatkm  program  1b  one  ol 
tt»  ftnt  reepooalbflltles  of  a  State  admlnis- 
trattOD:  that  conservation  is  a  baaic  need  for 
Wlaconaln.  present  and  future. 
Wit  tana  an  Integration  of  the  faraetry-«nd 
efforts  of  the  Wleoonaln 
fttion  department  with  the  soU-con- 
ktlon  and  management  programa  d  the 
State  sou  eonaervatlon  committee,  the  Wt»- 
Otdleg*  c€  Agrlctilture.  and  the  Wts- 
I  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
favor  continued  propagation  of  fish  and  game 
and  •  greater  emphasis  upon  water  and  soil 
aa  fundamental  In  a  compre- 
ration  objective. 
We  bellere  that  the  farmer  and  rural  land- 
r.  ctjstodlans  of  the  land  with  which  all 
activity  la  prtmerUy  concerned. 
be  encouraged  to  collaborate  more 
with  the  game  and  forest  conserva- 
tion projects  of  the  State  government,  and 
that  the  farmer  should  be  accorded  more 
gBBamUB  fceaaata  f or  tba  nae  of  his  land  by 
ettjr  sportman  through  an  accelerated  public 
hunting  and  flahlng  grounds  acquisition 
program. 

We  favor  a  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  principle  of  coopenUrt  forestry  by  a  res- 
toration of  forest  crop  law  payments  which 
bam  reduced  by  preceding  Republican 
•^ministrations.  We  propoee  an  ex- 
panatnn  of  the  State  forests-and-parks  pro- 
to  the  end  that  the  State  may  offer 
traeta  at  virgin  forasta  for  the  enoour- 
at  at  tha  aaaentUl  recreational  in- 
dustry. 

In  vast  sectlona  of  Wlaconaln  where  lands 

Jgtf  denuded  by  timber  barons  In  past  dec- 

adaa  local  leaders  and  citlaens  know  that  the 

hofM  for  a  return  to  economic  stsbility  and 

ity  lias  in  a  revival  of  tha  foraat  in- 

Mora  than  1.000^)00  Mras  ot  nat- 


idfttttMtaMtnlMwtottfla.  Tb* 
trti  pi— »m  pragran  «<  tba  ttata  has  .agircd 
to  iMMt  Mara.  Wa  pnpam  aa  launaiva 
pragrm  oi  rtfarvauiMi  for  Mm  peat-var 
mnet  m  Um  Mlf  fsMlM*  nttlMi  ol  buiM- 
Mf  liM  tmmUmum  tar  tar«i  prgiaim  imI 

In  llMM*  gMMtM  M 

to  Wlfeonain 

oi 


tf  tiM  WMMMln 
to  tiM  MgbMt  lavai 
to  ■iwiBlHwmva  MMtduet  ami 


r  IM  mtmf  pttUttU  in  the  pef' 

viMlifa  m4  tiM 

Lio  VTttrrai 

We  favor  atrut  rtgulatUin  of  those  public 
miiuiaa  which  opwAto  OMtor  prlvau  ownar- 
ihlp  and  daptora  di*  MAaarvlancy  of  tba  Ba- 
publican-dominat«d  Public  fervtoa  Coamla- 
sum  to  tha  Power  Trtiat. 

W«  ptodga  an  unoonpromlslng  light  agalnat 
tha  »D«tr  Truat  and  Iti  aepubUcaa  political 
front  in  their  aflorte  to  muah  tha  publlc- 
it  and  the  rural  atactriflca- 
In  thla  SUte.  Wa  favor  the 
axpanaton  of  the  R.  £.  A.  program  aa  soon  aa 
matarUla  are  available  and  wUl  oppoaa  any 
fuilhai  efforts  to  ctirtall  Its  vital  functions. 
Wa  oppoae  the  Power  Tmat  drive  to  wreck 
tha  Tennaaaae  Vallay  Atithorlty  and  other 
graat  PMaral  hydroelectric  projecta. 

We  beUeve  in  the  encouragement  and  foa- 
tanag  ot  public  ownerahlp  at  the  municipal 
laval  aa  tha  beat  laaans  ot  provMlng  atUlty 


aarvlcea  at  low  ratca  aiul 

pailtlea  with  the 

will  need  In  the  difficult 


providing  munlcl- 

addltl(^al  revenues  they 
>oet-war  years. 


ar.  LAwanvcK 


We  favor  immediate 
to  make  possible  the 
Lawrence  waterway.    We 
diversion  of  water  from 
the  Chicago  Dr&lnage  Cakial. 


V  ATXaWAT 

C(  ingresslonal  action 

eonitructlon  of  the  St. 

are  opposed  to  the 

ht  Great  Lakes  to 


LABOa 

deten^lnation 


We  reaffirm  our 
the  right  of  collective 
the  majority:  and  the 
lawa  affecting  the  health, 
of  the  working  men  and 

In  order  to  effectuate 
propose:  The  repeal  or 
the  un-American  Catlin 
we  condemn  the  refusal 
members  of  the  legislature 
visions  similar  to  this 
unconstitutional  by  the 
the  United  SUtes:   the 
labor  of  civil  rights  In 
right  to  Join   unions  of 
without    dlscTimination: 
company-dominated   unidns 
ment  of  a  strong  agenc  r 
rights,  thus  minimizing 
the  enactment  of  minimum 
maximum  hour  laws  in 
along  the  lines  of  the 

The  social  gains  of 
ers  must  be  protected 
the  poet-war  period, 
minimize  the  hazards 
ployment. 

VWLK 


at 


Ind  ustry 


The  unfortunate  peopl^ 
and  penal  institutions 
mane  and  scientific 
eration.    We    fupport 
poet-war   building 
stltutions.    We    deplore 
polltleal  maneuvering 
publloao  legtalatur* 
tbrotigb  tha  last  aasalon 
vide  rtvenuaa  to  carry  I 


TAIATIO  r 


re  to 


to  protect 

bdrgalntng  by  act  of 

stfict  enforcement  of 

safety,  and  welfare 

women. 

;hese  principles  we 
dr  tstic  amendment  of 
Peterson  law;   and 
of  the  Republican 
to  eliminate  pro- 
already  declared 
Supreme  Court  of 
eeetabllshment  for 
Including  the 
Its   own   chooelng 
the    outlawing    of 
the   establish- 
to  enforce  these 
Industrial  friction; 
State  wage  and 
accordance  with  and 
act. 
security  for  the  work- 
^8  we  look  toward 
mtut  be  laid  to 
Insecurity  of  em- 


pla:  IS 
am  I 


ABB 


in  our  charitable 
I  entitled  to  hu- 
and  consid- 
urgently    needed 
for   State    in- 
the    opportunistic 
which  the  Re- 
puitiKl  auch  a  program 
put  refuaad  to  pro- 
out, 


tree  unent 
an 
progiun 
e    th 
w  th 


ol  th«  FroffMalva 
I  vpott  aMtlty  to 
ItloB  to  tha  MlM 


Wa  rtaArm  our  au^ 
|»rln«ipla  of  tatatlon 
pay.  Wc  raatata  our 
tai  and  favor  the  rapaal  of  tha  Itata  olfaratta 
ta«,  Wa  favor  a  tai  t  tturm  program  to 
lifhtan  tba  tag  burdtn  upon  raal  totota, 
(arma,  booMa,  and  placa  i  of  bualnam 

Wa  Mhtfaton  the  failuf|  ol  tba  Rapublican 
Party  In  power  to 

to  n4u$9  autoMohtia  tUkmtwm.  Prograa- 
aivaa  «m  aontlnua  tbatr  Cert  to  aaaoipliab 
aueb  raduatkm  until  it  k  aahlavad. 

Wa  deplore  the  amriito  \  Mow*  dealt  to  tha 
■rtoaipla  of  tasauos  baaM  on  abiuty  to  pay 
Vv  tba  ■aphbllaaii  majority  in  the  194S  aaa- 
atoh  of  tha  iaglatatura.  \  H  call  attention  to 
tba  «or4a  of  the  titular  lead  of  the  Reptito- 
tMto  Firty  tbat  tbaaa  b  vm$  were  struck  to 
ahihtt  tba  long>tima  pt  ley  of  taaing  upon 
tba  baala  of  ability  to  pa  . 

Wa  applaud  tha  aoura(  aoiaa  ight  mada  by 
Prograaatve  legi«utorf  a«  ttoat  ovanrtaalmlng 
odda  to  block  thla  aaM  ult.  Wa  raeogalaa 
tbat  It  waa  tbalr  dav<  tlon  to  tba  basic 
Progrcaalva  principle  of  i  azatlon  which  pre- 
vantad  tha  Republican  legislature,  in  the 
words  of  Ita  own  leader,  ;  rom  making  "a  gift 
of  the  Stote'a  money  to  i  n  eatlmated  extent 
of  IS.680,000"  to  the  wealthy  taxpayers  of 
this  SUte. 

Progressives  are  proud  of  the  part  played 
by  their  leglalators  in  th  rartlng  the  Repub- 
lican attempt  to  deprtn  Wlaconaln  citizens 
of  their  traditional  free  t  eccm  to  Income-tax 
laiiuus. 

Wa  eoadamn  the  fallul »  of  the  Republican 
laglalattva  majority  to  re«  aact  the  ao-percent 
sivtas  on  Incomes,  than  by  making  another 
gift  to  aalUlona  to  tha  wi  altby  taxpayer. 


HKHWATa 

We  must  preserve  the  money  collected 
through  gasoline  taxes  and  license  fees  to 
carry  out  a  highway-construction  program  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

We  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  diversion  of  highway  funda.  Wa 
condemn  the  Republican  Party  for  failing  to 
submit  such  an  amendment  to  the  people  and 
thus  violating  another  of  their  platform 
pledgee. 

We  favor  granting  of  aid  by  the  State  to 
the  townships  for  the  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  roads  and  bridges  destroyed  in  floods, 
and  we  favor  the  setting  up  of  a  program  to 
take  care  of  such  catastrophes  In  the  future. 

BAIXTT 

We  believe  that  as  part  of  a  post-war  pro- 
gram of  public  works  there  should  be  a  sur- 
vey conducted  and  a  program  launched  to 
eliminate  death  trapjs  and  other  hazardoua 
features  of  Wisconsin  highways. 

We  favor  using  our  existing  State  agenclea 
to  step  up  the  general  accident-prevention 
program  so  that  Wisconsin  will  take  a  place 
in  the  forefront  In  the  field  of  accident  pre- 
vention. 

BorsiNO 

We  believe  that  no  citizen  should  he  com- 
pelled to  live  In  dwellings  that  are  tmsanl- 
tary  or  imsafe;  and  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to 
support  effective  elimination  of  poor  housing 
conditions  wherever  they  may  exist. 


Progressives  have  always  maintained  that 
adequate  and  generous  treatment  for  vet- 
erans of  our  wars  was  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
war.  During  and  ever  since  World  War  No.  1, 
Progressives  have  been  leaders  In  every  fight 
for  generous  compensation,  penslooa,  tha 
bonus,  and  hospitalization  for  war  veterana. 

We  are  proud  of  the  succeaaftU  effort  n&ada 
by  Progreaalva  membara  of  tha  laglalattira  In 
•avlng  the  00-percent  surtax,  amounting  to 
over  16,000,000,  which  la  now  available  for 
veterans'  rahablliutlon. 

Senator  La  Potxrm  lad  a  auccesaful  flgtat 
to  ralsa  tba  pay  of  persona  In  tha  armed  sarv* 
loaa  to  100  par  month,  Progrssaivas  bara  gir* 
an  their  whotabaartod  support  to  tba  oT  Z. 
bin  of  righu  bill  which  baa  paaaad  tba  ten* 
ate  and  u  now  pending  In  tba  Rouaa  of  ■apra> 
santottvas,  Thay  will  vigorously  opposa  anf 
attampt  to  raduca  tba  banaflta  wblab  thg 
Sanato  bill  provldas, 

Wa  favor  a  paid-up  llfa-lnatiran«a  polley 
for  every  Mtaibar  of  tno  armad  aarrloas  which 
wilt  protaat  tbalr  banaflelanas  now  and  giva 
those  who  survive  the  war  a  raal  stafca  In  our 
country, 

Now  and  In  tha  future  Prograaalvas  will  uaa 
avary  lagittmato  means  at  tbalr  aomnaod  to 
Wlaconaln  and  the  Matlon  to  prorlda  fsoar* 
oua  hasafllo  for  tha  brtva  nan  and  troMaa 
who  an  te  tba  armod  atnHtH  flfbttof  our 
battlaa  in  thla  global  war. 

Wa  are  datarmload  that  returning  sarvica 
man  and  woman  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  flad  uaaful  and  salf -raspacttog  employment 
at  adaquato  wagaa. 

WKootmom 

The  Amarlean  system  of  fraa  adoeatton  was 
eatabllahed  over  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a 
great  victory  of  organized  workers,  farmers, 
and  the  common  folks  over  the  forces  of  re- 
action. Progreeeivee  are  pledged  to  foster 
and  support  this  great  American  tradition. 
To  this  end  we  favor: 

1.  Adequate  financial  support  for  edticatlon 
and  the  restoration  of  cuts  made  by  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

a.  Measures  for  the  full  preservation  o( 
academic  freedom. 

3.  Provisions  for  teachers  tentire  tbat  re- 
alistically suits  tha  needs  of  urban  and  rtiral 
communities. 

4.  An  adequate  program  of  Bute  and  Ved- 
aral  aid.         ^ 
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8.  Restoration  of  workers'  education  and  of 
farmers'  and  workers'  representation  on  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  university. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  any  trmperlng  with 
the  teachers'  retirement  fund. 

CONCLX78ION 

Every  proposal  in  this  Progressive  declara- 
tion of  principles  is  rooted  in  the  basic  Pro- 
gressive philosophy  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity  and  Individual  political  freedom. 
On  this  tenth  anniversary  of  Uie  founding  of 
this  Progressive  Party  we  reded  icate  ourselves 
to  the  fundamental  principle  c  f  a  progressive 
democracy.  '"The  will  of  the  people  shall  be 
the  law  of  the  land." 


Shortage  of  Farm  Tools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  15  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  under 
the  heading  "Scandal  seen  in  shortage 
of  farm  tools,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BCAWDAL  StWf  IM  SMOaXAOE  OF  PABM   TOOLB— 

W.  P  B.  "Covra-Up •'  Hrr  *a  PotmcAL  Mova 
A  farm  machinery  shorUgo  to  earlous  that 
War  food  Adminidtrator  Miirvln  Jonea  has 
refueed  to  bring  it  out  Into  tha  open  for  fear 
ot  the  conaeqtiencae  to  Praaldent  Rooscvelt'a 
fourth  term  ambltiona  wae  ihteaUninn  ye»- 
tarday  to  baooma  ona  of  tb4  major  acandala 

MaoMd  for  thU  farm  tool  abortaga  that 
farm  man  aay  Mttwtly  thriatana  "inurna- 
tional  dlaaatar  on  tba  food  front*' are  farm 
machinery  oOalala  of  tha  War  ^oduatton 
Board  who  allagadly  "faleifted'  produatloo 
Igurae  and  the  "Big  Eight"  of  the  farm  m»- 
iBlnaiy  manufacturara, 

raoraar  ottAT  or  raoaa 

■o  aarlous  la  the  situation  that  War  frO' 
duetion  Chlaf  Donald  WrUon  »•  Uklng  Mma 
off  from  hia  job  of  kaaplng  tha  war  faatorlaa 

SiHng  to  Uke  a  apecial  trip  to  Datrolt  tba 
rat  waak  in  ^una  with  leadara  of  tha  national 
farm  arfanlgatifma  to  make  •^P«;»21fL"!!: 
fWtlfgl&i.  To  tha  farm  leadara  dalay  ol 
tM  Inwiitlpmon  until  Juna  la  raW  to  ha 
"dangerously  long,"  probably  "too  tota." 
aoAL  MiaaiB  ar  wm  MAaoiv 
Aa  agricultural  men  viewed  the  altuatlon. 
approximaUly  ao  to  ••  V^nonito^tif  t*rm 
tools  have  been  produaad  than  W.  F.  B.  and 
W  r.  A.  aaaurad  the  farmers  would  be  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  for  their  uaa  thla 

Instead  of  there  being  30,000  two-row  trac- 
tor-ptUled  corn  plantera— a  machine  abso- 
lutely essential  in  the  midwestem  Corn  Belt 
this  year  where  wet  weather  has  so  delayed 
the  crope  that  planting  "must  be  done  In  a 
hurry"  if  there  U  to  be  planted  anywhere  near 
the  amount  of  com  the  nation  requires— only 
16,000  had  been  deUvered  by  the  manufactur- 
ers up  to  April  1.  ^  _^  . 

In  addition,  there  are  bad  shortagesor 
many  other  types  of  planting  tools,  accord- 
ing to  W.  P.  A.  Haying  machinery  produc- 
tion la  lagging  badly.    The  shortage  of  small 


combines  for  harvesting  the  small  grain  cropa 
Is  considered  by  W.  F.  A.  to  be  a  real  botUe 
neck. 

TtACTORS,  COMBimCS  HTt  QtrOTAS 

Only  the  production  of  tractors.  2  percent 
ahead  of  the  announced  goals,  and  large  com- 
bines have  been  produced  In  anything  like 
the  promised  quantities,  which  are  far  below 
actual  requirements,  the  farm  men  said. 

Leaders  of  the  national  farm  organizations, 
stispecting  that  the  New  Deal  agencies  were 
hiding  something  in  their  farm  machinery 
production  figures,  Thxirsday  sent  Edward  J. 
O'Neal,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
president,  to  caU  on  his  friend  Administra- 
tor Jones  to  "get  the  low  down." 

"DISHING   Otrr   GLAMORIZED   REPORTS" 

According  to  the  Washington  Farm  Re- 
porter, a  publication  of  the  National  Grange 
written  by  Agricultural  Service  Associates,  a 
group  of  writers  that  work  closely  with 
leaders  of  all  the  major  farm  organizations, 
this  is  what  took  place : 

"Ctould  It  be  that  the  farm  machinery  di- 
vision of  W.  P.  B.  wasn't  going  to  fulfill  its 
program?"  O'Neal  demanded  of  Jones. 
"Could  it  be  that  It  was  dishing  out  glam- 
orized reports?" 

It  not  only  could  be,  but  was.  said  Jones. 
He  caUed  In  one  of  his  specialists  to  prove  It. 
Saying  that  he  would  do  everything  In  his 
power  to  "needle"  W.  P.  B.  into  action,  Jones 
flatly  refused  O'Neal's  demands  that  he  do 
something  about  it  Immediately. 

He  let  it  be  known  that  the  White  House 
had  strictly  forbidden  any  Interagency 
squabbles  between  now  and  November  7.  and 
that  It  wasn't  going  to  be  the  one  to  disobey 
White  House  orders. 


Prica  Control 


beyond  doubt  the  efBcacy  of  our  price- 
control  methods.  It  is  not  a  document 
concived  and  written  by  an  economist; 
It  Is  not  a  voluminous  analysis  by  a  gov- 
ernmental department;  it  is  not  a  pohU- 
caUy  inspired  screed,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
I  have  to  show  you  today  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  newspaper  advertisement, 
which  I  tore  out  of  the  Evening  Star  last 
Monday— an  advertisement  for  a  grocery 

store. 

This  advertisement  Usta  330  articles- 
meats,  soaps,  coffee,  household  needs, 
canned  soups,  canned  vegetables— all  the 
things  a  housewife  needs  to  run  her 
home. 

The  prices  of  all  these  330  articles 
added  together  total  $69.64,  as  of  May  8. 
1943— a  year  ago;  and  do  you  know  what 
the  price  of  the  same  articles  is  as  of 
May  8,  1944— last  Monday?  The  total 
price  as  of  last  Monday  was  $69.10—54 
cents  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Now,  this  store  suiely  is  ijot  running 
at  a  loss,  yet  they  are  selUng  the  same 
goods  they  sold  last  year,  not  for  more 
money  but  for  less  money. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  done 
so  excellent  a  job  of  holding  down  the 
prices  of  goods  at  the  wholesale  levels 
that  this  store  can  liold  down  its  retail 
prices,  and  even  in  a  few  cases  reduce  Its 
prices,  and  still  make  money. 

What  better  proof  can  we  have  than 
this?  This  Is  fact.  It  is  experience.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  price  control  haa 
worked. 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  wiacoMatw 

IN  TMi  NOOBi  or  BiFiiiiwn'A'nvai 
Monday,  May  It,  1944 

Mr,  DILWIO.  Mr.  iptftlurr,  wt  btrt 
dliettfMd  (or  gomt  wttko  now  Um  prog 
•nd  coni  of  prtot  control.  Wg  h»vt 
htftrd  iU  virtugd  gxtoUed,  and  w«  hgvf 
bMTd  th«  oppogitlon'i  attempt,  with  ftll 
ih«  gloQUtncg  At  lU  command,  to  prove 
th4t  pricg  control  htf  not  worlwd.  we 
hftvg  bom  trgfttod  to  tndlMC  iaeU  and 
flgurei,  m»ny  o(  them  conjured  up  mare 
to  prove  a  point  than  to  reveal  an  exlet- 
inf  attuatlon. 

X  have  contended  ilnce  the  beg  Inning 
that  price  control  haa  worked  extraor- 
dinarily well,  m  the  face  of  great  dim- 
cultlea;  and  that  It  haa  ftaWltaed  our  coet 
of  living  with  remarkable  efBclency.  w 
haa  leaeened  the  impact  of  war  on  tnie 
country  to  luch  an  extent  that  the  op- 
position 1«  inclined  to  claim  thatwe 
faced  no  danger  in  the  first  place,  Thla, 
of  course.  Is  a  far-fetched  idea,  and  we 
need  only  to  look  to  those  other  coun- 
tries without  efncient  price-control 
methods,  and  see  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled  or 
multiplied  so  many  times  that  only  the 
wealthiest  people  can  afford  even  the 
most  common  Uving  requIremenU. 

I  have  an  exhibit  I  want  to  show  you 
today  which,  in  my  eatimation,  proves 


Letter  Fro«  A,  F.  Whitney,  PreiWenI, 
Brotherhooa  of  Railread  TraiDmen,  ea 
AboliihiDf  Ike  New  Deal 

IXTINtXON  OF  RIMARKf 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ataaAMA 
IM  TUf  iWATl  or  Till  tTWrriD  WThTU 

Monday.  May  li  (UgUlaiiv  day  ot 
Tuetday.Mav9),i944 

Mr.    HILL.    Mr.    Pi'wWwt,    I    •* 
unanimoui  conaent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  R»«2XJ!.\!I7a  i? 
Mid  challenging  letter  written  by  A.  F. 
Whitney,  preeldent  of  the  >>^oMnooa 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  to  Oleaeon  v. 
Archer,  chairman  of  the  American  Dein- 
Scratlc  National  Committee.  106  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IU.,  under  daU 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letl»r 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccom, 
aa  followf : 

OsANO  LoDoa,  BaoTHBiBooo  or 

BAnaoAo  TKAiNunr, 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  May  6.  1944. 

Mr.  OutAaow  L.  A«ch«, 

Chairman,   American   DemocratiO 
National  Committee. 

Chioago,  ni. 
DiAt  Vm.  Abchbi:  This  will  acknowledga 
receipt  of  your  letter  ol  AprU  23,  in  which 
you  ask  for  my  cooperation  -as  a  true  Amer- 
ican in  the  Job  of  abolishing  the  Hew  Deal, 
root  and  branch,  thla  xear." 


.  J 


IS 
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tlMt  X  w»  not  bom  jt»- 
tto*  few  yMTi  I  have  spcDt  on 
hav*  Uufht  me  the  folly  of  buy- 
twt^  %  p((  tn  ■  poke.  Tberefore.  I  am  not 
^mj  much  tn!|ir«nd  by  your  Msunnce  that 
If  I  «m  foUofv  you  I  will  b«  following  tb« 
"AMartean  way  **  I  shall,  however,  do  you 
the  eourteey  of  aacumlng  you  mean  what 
you  aay.  and  therefore  when  you  call  for  the 
at  tlM  New  Deal  "root  and  branch." 
mean  that  we  will  restore  the  old 
of  the  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover 
era  of  bank  failures,  without  guaranteed 
bank  depoalte:  of  swindling  the  public  by 
tlM  ■Mantmied  sale  of  securities  and  phony 
fatttffk  Iomm;  no  social -seciulty  act.  with  Us 
pntection  to  tbm  afad.  the  crippled,  the 
Utnd.  and  depandant  mothers:  no  program 
of  soil  conaarratlon;  no  program  for  protect- 
ing the  fannen  agiOnst  Inioranee  companies 
who  were  liquidating  them  at  a  terribly  high 
rata  at  the  time  the  New  Deal  came  Into 
being:  no  Federal  emergency  relief  adminis- 
tration to  aave  starring  people  from  a  sys- 
tem of  reckless  Inlesw  faire:  no  effective 
protection  against  the  Industrial  exploita- 
tion of  children;  no  floor  under  wages  and 
IMi  <<ill1  OB  hours,  but  a  ruthless  exploita- 
tkm  or  tka  working  people:  no  T.  V.  A.  with 
Its  great  beneflu  to  thousands  of  farm  fami- 
lies: a  return  to  the  outrageoiis  conduct  of 
puhllo  utility  holding  companies  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  by  monopolies  and 
tnjsts;  no  l^al  assurance  to  worklngmen 
that  they  are  as  free  to  Join  the  organisa- 
tions of  their  own  choices  as  their  employers 
•re;  no  dromht  control  and  drought  relief 
profram  daalgnad  to  protect  the  very  soil  on 
which  mankind  must  depend  tor  human  ez- 
Istenee:  no  crop  Insurance  and  parity  pay- 
man  ts  to  protect  the  farmer  and  his  busi- 
ness: no  such  programs  as  those  embodied 
In  the  ClTiUan  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
National  Touth  Administration,  designed  to 
protect  the  youth  of  our  land  against  a 
cruel  aoooomlc  system:  no  slum-clearance 
projects  and  no  interest  In  decent  bousing 
tat  American  workers,  both  Industrial  and 
raral;  no  good-neighbor  policy  and  reclp- 
rceal  trade  agreements  whereby  the  welfare 
of  the  psc^lss  of  this  Nation  and  our  neigh- 
boring nations  of  the  world  can  be  mutually 
•draneed.  But  why  go  on  and  call  the  long 
Itst  of  thlBCB  the  New  Deal  stands  for?  After 
an.  ^hey  live  not  only  in  the  memories  but 
In  the  hearts  and  experiences  of  the  masses 
of  the  American  people.  When  you  call  for 
the  abolition  of  the  New  Deal.  ~root  and 
tranch."  It  Is  well  that  you  direct  yotir  ap- 
peal, as  you  do.  to  "American  industrialists." 
for  certainly  you  would  make  little  appeal 
among  tba  maasss  of  the  people  of  America. 

T^ere  is  ooa  feature  of  yoor  program,  how- 
tver,  that  I  must  protest  vigorously.  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  that  great  American, 
and  as  an  American  I  re- 

it  your  sailing  under  the  bsnner  of  one  so 
nobis  and  so  great.  Can  you.  for  Instance, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  such 
iplets  faith  in  the  honesty  and  Integrity 
of  the  fommon  people,  sending  out  a  political 
tfoctnnent  appealing  only  to  businessmen  and 
Indtistrialists?  Tou  would  be  more  honorable 
and  fair  were  you  frankly  to  say  that  It  Is 
your  purpose  to  adopt  the  Hitler  technique 
of  divide  and  eooqxier.  by  establishing  a  new 
party,  which  you  hope  might  draw  enough 
votsa  away  from  the  legitimate  Democratie 
Futy  to  elect  a  Tory  Republican.  Just  as 
font  late  lamsntsd  predecessors,  the  Ameri- 
can Liberty  League  and  the  Jeflersonlan 
X>emocrats.  you  hope  to  profit  by  this  un- 
Americ&n  technique.  But  the  American 
people  next  November  8  will  give  you  the 
treatment  they  gave  the  Liberty  Lea- 
and  the  Jeflersonlan  Democrats. 

X  Dota  you  reXer  to  alien-minded  phlloso- 
p!Ay.  Jsfferson  was  accused  of  being  alien 
aindsd    a  Jacohln.    In  short,  your  brotht 
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better 


RoO(  evelt. 


eontemi  tuoua 


dil 


in-purpose  of  his  day 
you   think  of  Franklin 
only  manner  In  which 
Thomas  Jefferson,  as 
that  Thomas  Jefferson 
you.  even  though  he 
half  ago.    Tou  had 
with  some  of  Jefferson'i 
sure  If  you  understoot 
might  come  to  hate  hin 
hate  Franklin    D 
yourselves  as  the  true 
scribe  In  most 
lowers  of  Roosevelt  as 
in  possession  of  the 
to  what  JefTerson  said 
fought  hlra  like  you 
as  you  today  connive 
Democratic  Party,  so 
who  were  monarchists. 
publicans.    In  1833 
Gallatin  as  follows; 

"You  are  told,  indee^d 
longer  parties   among 
now  amalgamated,  the 
down   together  tn  peat^ 
word  of  it.     The  same 
ever  did.    No  longer, 
of  Republicans  and 
name  was  extinguiahed 
leans.    Those  who  wore 
ism  a  desperate  wish 
rallying  to  what  they 
point,  a  consolidated 
this  is  not  yet  avowed 
you   know,  never  was) 
and  Is  the  true  key  to 
gresB,  wherein  you  see 
selves  Republicans,  ant 
eat  doctrines  of  the  old 

On  the  same  Issue 
Van    Buren    as    followi 
stUl,  by  whatever  nanu 

You  address  your 
dustrlallsts.     Of  the 
his  day  Jefferson  wtoU 
as  follows: 

"Still  further  to 
of  the  people,  they 
them  down  by  hard 
noranoe,  and  to  take 
bees,  so  much  of  their 
remitting  labor  shall 
a  sufficient  surplus 
and  miserable  life, 
apply  to  maintain  the^ 
splendor  and  idleness. 
at  the  people,  and 
adoration  and 
superior  beings." 

After  noting  such  a 
who  uttered  It  121 
that  you  want  to  he 
son?    If  so.  why  do  yoi 
American  Industrialist^? 
that  question  maybe 
consideration  what 
in  1824: 

"Men  by  their 
divided  into  two 
and  distrust  the  people 
powers  from  them 
higher  classes.    2 
salves  with  the  peopl  • 
tlitm,  cherljsh  and 
honest  and  safe, 
depositary  of  the  publ 
country  these  two 
one  where  they  are 
write,    they   will 
them,  therefore,  liberal  i 
and  ultras,  whlgs  and 
federalists,  aristocrats 
whatever  name  you  pli 
parties  stin.  and  pursui 
last  appellation  of 
is  the  true  one  express 

In  your  campaign  s 
dustrlallsta  X  am 


t4ought  of  him  Just  OS 
D.    Roosevelt.     The 
you  are  followers  of 
;  ou  profess   to  be,  is 
is  way  out  ahead  of 
lived  a  century  and  a 
acquaint  yourself 
phlloBophy.  for  I  am 
his  philosophy  you 
even  worse  than  you 
You  refer   to 
Democrats  and   de- 
terms  the  fol- 
t  -espassers,  wrongfully 
jcratlc  Party.    Listen 
those  of  his  day  who 
1  ght  Roosevelt.     Just 
o  use  the  legitimate 
Jefferson's  enemies, 
try  to  appear  as  Re- 
wrote to  Albert 


banly 
Anl 


excil  e 
submiss  on 


parti  s 
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Thoe  w 


com  Ider 
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Jef  erson 


that  there  are  no 
IS,  that  they  are  all 
ion  and  the  Iamb  He 
Do  not  believe  a 
parties  exist  now  as 
inlleed.  under  the  name 
Federalists.     The  latter 
In  the  battle  of  Gr- 
it, finding  monarch- 
In  this   country,  are 
deem  the  next  best 
government.     Although 
as  that  of  monarchy. 
It  exists  decidedly, 
the  debates  in  Con- 
many  calling  them- 
preachlng  the  rank- 
Federalists." 
Jefferson  wrote  Martin 
:    "Tories    are    tories 
they  may  be  called." 
appeal  to  American  In- 
i  conomlc   royalists   of 
to  William  Johnson 

conitraln 
deeia 


Ubor 


the  brute  force 
It  necessary  to  keep 
poverty,  and  Ig- 
from  them,  as  from 
earnings  as  that  un- 
necessary to  obtain 
to  sustain  a  scanty 
these  earnings  they 
privileged  orders  in 
to  fascinate  the  eyes 
in  them  an  humble 
as  to  an  order  of 


yciLTs 


Statement  from  a  man 

ago,  are  you  sure 

•followers"  of  Jeffer- 

mske  your  appeal  to 

Before  you  answer 

rou  should  take  into 

Jef  erson  wrote  to  H.  Lee 


const  tutions 


are  naturally 

1.  Those  who  fear 

and  wish  to  draw  aU 

the  hands  of  tha 

ho  identify  them- 

have  confidence   in 

them  as  the  most 

not  the  most  wise 

Interests.     In  every 

exist,  and  In  every 

to  think,  speak,  and 

themselves.     Call 

and  servlles,  Jacobins 

1  orles.  republicans  and 

and  democrats,  or  by 

they  are  the  same 

the  same  object.  The 

and  democrats 

ng  the  essence  of  all.* 

ipeal  to  American  in- 

surs  that  Jefferson 


aria  bocrats 


would  class  you  among  the  "arUtocraU" 
rather  than  among  the  "democrats."  I  note 
that  in  your  Declaration  of  Chicago  you  took 
the  following  action: 

"We  recommend  that  tha  traditional  two- 
thirds  rule  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
be  readopted  as  a  safeguard  against  future 
attempts  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  Demo- 
cratic Party." 

In  pressing  for  this  imdemocratlc  rule,  I 
think  you  should  again  reappraise  Jefferson 
as  your  Ideal  and  inspiration.  In  1790  Jef- 
ferson wrote:  "The  law  of  the  majority  is 
the  natural  law  of  every  society  of  men." 
In  1792  he  wrote  President  Washington: 
"The  measure  of  the  fair  majority  •  •  • 
oug^it  always  to  be  respected." 

Again  In  1809  Jefferson  wrote: 

"Where  the  law  of  the  majority  ceases  to 
be  acknowledged,  there  Government  ends: 
the  law  of  the  strongest  takes  Its  place,  and 
life  and  property  are  his  who  can  take  them." 

I  am  confident  that  if  Jefferson  were 
among  us  today  he  would  regard  your  use 
of  his  name  quite  like  he  regarded  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hypocrites  and  tories  of  his  day 
who  tried  to  put  across  their  evil  designs  In 
the  name  of  George  Washington.  In  1813 
he  wrote  John  Melish  as  follows: 

"You  expected  to  discover  the  difference  of 
our  party  principles  in  General  Washing- 
ton's valedictory,  and  my  Inaugural  address. 
Not  at  all.  General  Washington  did  not  har- 
bor one  principle  of  federalism.  Be  was 
neither  an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a 
separatist.  He  sincerely  wished  the  people  to 
have  as  much  self-government  as  they  were 
competent  to  exercise  themselves.  The  only 
point  on  which  he  and  I  ever  differed  in 
opinion  was,  that  I  had  more  confidence  than 
he  had  In  the  natural  Integrity  and  discre- 
tion of  the  people,  and  In  the  safety  and  ex- 
tent to  which  they  might  tnist  themselves 
with  a  control  of  their  government.  He  has 
asseverated  to  me  a  thousand  times  his  de- 
termination that  the  existing  government 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  in  support 
of  it  he  would  spend  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood.  He  did  this  the  more  repeatedly,  be- 
cause he  knew  General  Hamilton's  political 
bias,  ar.d  my  apprehensions  from  it.  It  is  a 
mere  calumny,  therefore  in  the  monarchists, 
to  associate  General  Washington  with  their 
principles.  But  that  may  have  happened  in 
this  case  which  has  been  often  seen  in  or- 
dinary cases,  that,  by  oft  repeating  an  un- 
truth, men  come  to  believe  It  themselves.  It 
Is  a  mere  artifice  In  this  party  to  bolster 
themselves  up  on  the  revered  name  of  that 
first  of  our  worthies." 

You  may  accept  this  letter  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  your  cause,  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
entertain  the  opinion  that  I  agree  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Whitmxt, 

Preiident. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  viaacoMT 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  ot  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "As  Coolldge  Said."  which  was 
published  in  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Mes- 
senger of  May  11,  1944,  in  support  ol  Uie 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AS  COOUDGl  SAD 

Twice  In  the  last  10  dkys  Senator  Gsorce  D. 
Aiken  has  spoken  out  vigorously  for  his  bill 
which  would  provide  for  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  power  development. 
lAst  Friday,  addressing  a  large  radio  audience 
from  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  he  cited  the  costs  of 
the  proposition,  forecast  the  development  of 
a  great  northeastern  empire  after  the  sea- 
way's completion,  and  warned  that  private 
interests  were  fighting  a  proposal  that  would 
bring  untold  new  wealth  and  industry  to  the 
New  England  States. 

On  Monday  evening.  In  an  address  before 
the  Rutland  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  Senator 
AncEN  enlarged  upon  the  statements  made 
In  his  Watertown  address.  He  pointed  to  the 
enthusiastic  support  given  the  Idea  by  that 
earlier  Vermonter,  the  late  Calvin  Coolldge; 
and  he  cited  the  specific  gains  for  our  State 
that  would  result  from  erection  of  the  power 
dam  at  Massena.  N.  Y. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  cost,  as  laid  down 
by  Senator  Aiken:  Total,  approximately 
1421  000,000.  with  the  United  States  paying 
$277,000,000  and  Canada  $144,000,000.  But, 
he  recalled,  Canada  has  already  spent  $140,- 
000  coo  on  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  system 
and  New  York  will  stand  the  cost  of  $93,000.- 
000  for  its  own  power  development.  Thus 
the  actual  cost  to  our  Nation  Is  reduced  to 
$190,000,000.  ^    „ 

Another  point  of  great  significance  to  Ver- 
monters:  The  Senator  remarked  that  there 
are  large  magnesium  deposits  supposedly 
right  here  In  Vermont,  and  magnesium  is  the 
basis  for  light  metal  production.  Hence  he 
bolstered  statements  made  publicly  by  Joseph 
Wlnterbotham,  president  of  the  Champlaln 
Valley  Council,  and  Publisher  William  Loeb 
of  this  newspaper,  along  these  same  lines. 
If  these  magnesium  deposits  can  be  devel- 
oped by  the  cheap  power  to  be  available 
after  construction  of  the  seaway,  Vermont  Is 
on  the  road  to  a  mervelous  post-war  devel- 
opment. 

Senator  Aikin  further  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  huge  Inland  waterways  shipping 
that  would  eventually  result  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway  and,  finally,  the  Cham- 
plaln Cut-Off.  Thus  the  Middle  West,  the 
great  grain  States,  and  the  Northeast  would 
be  linked  commercially.  Our  State  railroads, 
he  proved  conclusively,  would  stand  to  bene- 
fit The  mining  of  coal  would  receive  an 
impetus;  and  the  Gulf  Coast  and  Middle 
Western  States  would  likewise  benefit  from 
this  general  enlargement  of  our  national  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Northwestern  Vermont,  he  continued.  Is 
within  a  10-mlle  radius  of  the  Massena  Dam 
site;  and  aU  of  Vermont,  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, much  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  portion 
of  western  Maine  are  within  a  200-mlle  ra- 
dius. The  power  generated  here  would  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  world,  and  closer  to  us 
than  it  is  to  either  Btiffalo  or  New  York 
City. 

The  subject,  analyzed  so  extensively  by  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  could  not  possibly  be  summar- 
ized In  this  column.  StifBce  it  to  say  that 
completion  of  the  seaway  should  te  our  No. 
1  post-war  project  as  the  Senator's  bill  pro- 
vides. It  would  aid  enormously  In  making 
Vermont  progressive  as  It  has  never  known 
progress  before.  And  the  words  of  the  late 
President  Coolldge  are  particularly  appropri- 
ate and  timely: 

"This  project  Is  not  Incompatible  with  econ- 
omy, for  lU  nature  does  not  require  so  much 
a  public  expenditure  as  a  capital  Investment 
which  shall  be  reproductive.  Upon  this 
project  depends  much  future  industrial  and 
agricultural  progress  •  •  •  protection 
from  fioods,  and  the  addition  of  a  great 
amount  of  cheap  power  and  cheap  freight  by 
use  of  navigation,  chief  of  which  is  the  bring- 
ing of  ocean-going  ships  to  the  Great  Lakes. 


Farm  Maduncry 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  aRL  ANDERSEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  15.  ^944 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  take  cognizance  of  what 
is  in  the  daily  press  today,  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  this  House  Investigate  the 
farm  machinery  situation. 

We  see  this  headline,  "Scandal  Seen  in 
Shortage  of  Farm  Tools."  Let  us  see 
what  this  article  in  today's  Times-Herald 
has  to  say: 

Scandal  Seen  in  Shortaob  or  Fabm  Tools— 
W.  P.  B.  Blamxd 
(By  Philip  Warden) 
A  farm  machinery  shortage  so  serious  that 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  has 
refused  to  bring  It  out  Into  the  open  for  fear 
of  the  consequences  to  President  Roosevelt's 
fourth-term  ambitions  was  threatening  yes- 
terday to  become  one  of  the  major  scandals 
of  the  war. 

Blamed  for  this  farm  tool  shortage  that 
farm  men  say  actually  threatens  "Interna- 
tional disaster  on  the  food  front"  are  farm 
machinery  officials  of  the  War  Production 
Board  who  allegedly  "falsified"  production 
figures  and  the  Big  Eight  of  the  farm  ma- 
chinery mantifacturers. 

PROTEST   DKLAT   OF   HIOBK 

So  serious  Is  the  situation  that  War  Produc- 
tion Chief  Donald  Nelson  Is  taking  time  off 
from  his  Job  of  keeping  the  war  factories 
going  to  take  a  special  trip  to  Detroit  the  first 
week  in  June  with  leaders  of  the  national 
farm  organizations  to  make  a  personal  In- 
vestigation. To  the  farm  leaders'  delay  of  the 
Investigation  until  June  is  said  to  be  "danger- 
ously long,"  probably  "too  late." 

MISS  GOAL  ON  PLANTEBS 

As  agricultural  men  viewed  the  situation, 
approximately  20  to  60  percent  fewer  farm 
tools  have  been  produced  than  W.  P.  B.  and 
W  F  A  assured  the  farmers  would  be  pro- 
duced during  the  winter  for  their  \ise  thU 
year. 

TEACTORS    AND    COMBINES    HPT    QUOTAS 

Only  the  production  of  tractors,  2  percent 
ahead  of  the  announced  goals,  and  large  com- 
bines have  been  produced  In  anything  like 
the  promised  quantities,  which  are  far  below 
actual  requirements,  the  farm  men  said. 

Leaders  of  the  national  farm  organizations, 
suspecting  that  the  New  Deal  agencies  were 
hiding  something  in  their  farm-machinery 
production  figures.  Thursday  sent  Edward  J. 
O'Neal,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
president,  to  caU  on  his  friend  Administrator 
Jones  to  "get  the  low-down." 

"DISHING  Otrr  GLAMORIZED  AEPORTS" 

According  to  the  Washington  Farm  Re- 
porter a  publication  of  the  National  Grange 
Written  by  Agricultural  Service  Associates  a 
group  of  writers  that  work  closely  with  leaders 
of  all  the  major  farm  organizations,  this  U 

what  took  place:  „ki.,-«  tm. 

"Could  it  be  that  the  Farm  Machinery  Di- 
vision of  W.  P.  B.  wasn't  going  to  fulfill  its 
program?"  O'Neal  demanded  of  Jones. 
"Could  It  be  that  it  was  dishing  out  glam- 
orized reports?" 

It  not  only  could  be,  but  was,  said  Jones. 
He  called  In  one  of  his  specialists  to  prove 
it  Saying  that  he  would  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  "needle"  W.  P.  B  ^to  action 
Jon»  flatly  refused  O'Neals  demands  that 
he  do  something  about  It  immediately. 


He  let  it  be  known  that  the  White  Housa 
had  strictly  forbidden  any  Interagency  aqujo- 
bles  between  now  and  November  7,  and  that 
it  wasnt  going  to  be  the  one  to  disobey  White 
House  orders. 

O'Neal,  according  to  the  Farm  Reporter, 
came  away  from  W.  F.  A.  boiling.  He  called 
an  immediate  conference  of  the  other  larm- 
organlzatlon  leaders. 

"A  joint  statement  blasting  the  whole  rot- 
ten mess  wide  open  to  the  public  view  should 
be  Issued  sooner  than  limnedlately."  ONeal 
reportedly  told  the  farm  men. 

"Not  so  fast."  retorted  the  other  leader*. 
"Donald  Nelson  has  been  about  the  only  big 
shot  in  the  administration  high  command  to 
give  the  farmers  a  break.  Now,  let's  have  a 
cozy  chat  with  Mr.  Nelson  before  we  blow 
the  wind."  __         ^  ,^    . 

And  that's  what  happened.  They  visited 
Nelson's  office  Friday.  According  to  their  re- 
ports, he  didn't  "beat  about  the  bush."  He 
heard  the  farm  men  describe  the  situation 
as  they  knew  it.  He  listened  to  O'Neal  ac- 
cuse the  W.  P.  B.  Farm  Machinery  Division 
of  falsUylng  production  figures  by  reporting 
output  tn  doUar  value  rather  than  in  nxxm- 
bers  of  machine  units.  "You  can't  raise  com 
with  doUar  signs."  O'Neal  reportedly  shouted. 


"MACHINEBT    TRUST"   BLAMSD 

The  farm  leaders  claimed  the  "big  eight" 
among  the  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery 
referred  to  by  W.  F.  A.  specialists  In  their 
conversations  as  the  Machinery  Trust,  are 
actually  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
farm  machinery  Industry  to  meet  the  an- 
nounced production  goals. 

The  farm  men  claim  that  last  faU.  when 
farm  machinery  quoUs  were  being  esUb- 
llshed.  the  big  manufacturers,  in  an  attempt 
to  hold  their  competitive  market  positions, 
asked  W.  P.  B.  for  larger  quotas  than  they 
could  fill,  taking  the  business  from  the 
smaller  manufacturers  that  could  have  pro- 
duced the  tools. 

UTTLl  MEN  "AFRAID  TO  SPEAK" 

They  knew  at  the  time  they  couldn't  fUl 
their  quotas,  the  farm  leaders  said,  and  it 
was  apparent  to  the  entire  Industry  before 
February  that  they  wouldn't  meet  them  by  a 
wide  margin. 

But  the  small  manufacturers  were  afraid  to 
complain,  the  farm  men  said,  because  they 
knew  if  they  lifted  their  voice  in  criticism 
of  the  big  companies,  they  would  be  driven 
out  of  business  after  the  war.  Marvin  Jones 
knew  about  it.  but  he  wouldn't  "squawk 
audibly  for  political  reasons.  Thus,  they 
said,  nothing  was  done. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  this  House, 
or  some  appropriate  committee,  to  look 
into  this  situation  and  see  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  have  sufficient  farm 
machinery  to  produce  the  food  that  we 
need  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  not  to 
speak  of  the  impoverished  peoples  of  the 
occupied  countries. 


Fear  of  Inilation  in  New  Ceilingi  and 
Wages 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


|! 


( 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  an  article 
entitled  "People  Pear  Inflation  in  New 
Ceilings.  Wages,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  14.  1944,  being 
one  of  the  Gallup  polls. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  as  follows: 

Pbovli  Fbab  iKVUmON  Uf  Nkw  Ceiumos, 

WM>n 

(By  Oeor(e  Galtop) 

The  effort  being  made  by  fann-bloc  leaders 
to  raise  agricultural  price  celUnga  and  by  or- 
ganlssrl  labor  to  raise  wagea  lacka  widespread 
nqiport  at  prssent  Irom  the  American  people. 
Undoubtedly  tearful  of  the  apecter  of  Infla- 
tion, the  overwhelming  majority  of  Toters 
polled  by  the  institute  are  content  to  keep 
prtes  and  waga  ceilings  where  they  are  now. 

While  there  la  more  sentiment  for  raising 
wages  than  for  raising  prices,  it  Is  Interesting 
to  not«  that  even  among  wage  earners  polled 
m  the  ffurrey  the  weight  of  opinion  favora 
keeping  wages  at  present  lerels.  The  typical 
Amertean.  although  he  Is  no  expert  on  eco- 
nomics, la  apparently  conscious  of  the  fact 
tbat  blftMr  wagas  for  his  work  may  simply 
toad  to  higher  prices  for  the  things  he  has 
to  buy. 

i&AJoarrr  satistizd 

Ttm  survey  results  do  not  mean  that  no  in- 
•alst  in  present  wage  scales:  nor  do 
that  workers  would  be  averse  to 
yay  If  tt  were  offered  to  them. 
What  tta  vole  doss  signify  is  that  the  major- 
tag  ct  wusfcws  are  aatlafled  with  their  wages, 
aag  tiM  asalorlty  of  farmers  with  their  prices. 
TlMee  la  no  popular  ferment  for  change,  no 
wMeapecad  feeling  that  the  price-wage  sit- 
uation la  unjust. 

The  laaua  o(  prloas  and  wages  was  put  to 
voters  from  coast  to  coaat  In  the  survey  in 
the  form  of  two  questions,  aa  follows: 

"Do  you  think  prices  on  moat  products 
should  be  allowed  to  go  up  or  ahould  prices 
be  held  where  they  are  now?" 

Percent 

Let  prices  go  up.. „ 4 

HoM  pness  at  present  level. 91 

Unileclded . . . . 6 

"Do  you  think  wages  for  most  workers 
should  be  allowed  to  go  up,  or  should  wagea 
be  held  where  they  are  now?" 

Percent 

t<et  wages  go  up 18 

Hold  wagea  at  present  level 73 

Dm  vote  of  skilled.  semlEkllled,  and  un- 
afcfltod  wage  earners  on  the  question  concern- 
ing wage  levels  is  shown  below. 

WhUs  about  one  in  every  four  thinks  wagea 
are  inadaquate.  and  may  feel  vodXeroua  about 
it,  the  great  aaajonty  are  appaxeatly  saUeOed 
with  what  they  are  getting  so  kHig  s«  prices 
remain  unchanged. 

Vote  of  skilled  and  unskiUed  labor 

Percent 

LatwaQsagoup 23 

■eld  wigsa  at  present  level 67 

Padseldsd- lo 

In  the  case  oi  price  ceilings,  the  greatest 
■BMMnt  of  aflttlaent  for  dumge  comes  from 
fam  voters,  who  are  obeloOBly  thinking  about 
higher  prices  for  their  farm  producu.  But 
even  in  their  ranks  only  one  in  seven  favors 
qiward  nffMow  of  prices. 

The  public's  atrrent  support  of  price-wage 
eontrol  la  eaally  imderstandable  when  one 
Booaldera  that  the  great  majority  of  Amerl- 
eSB  voters  favored  adopting  such  a  program 
fully  la  months  before  Congress  put  It  into 
sAect. 

In  September  IMl  a  Nation-wide  stirvey 
found  that  G2  percent  of  all  volsrs  polled 
wanted  a  price-wage  eontrol  measure  as  a 


of  eombatinf 
included  a  majority 
Congreaa  caught 
Just  1  year  later 
wage  control  bill  In 


inflation.     This  total 

farmers  and  of  labor. 

with  public  opinion 

it  passed  the  price- 

<>ctober  1943. 


if 
whin 


Limitiiif  Income  '  'axes  to  25  Percent 


REMARKS 


HON.  WRIOHT  PATMAN 

or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol 


Monday. .  lay  15. 1944 


Mr.  PATMAN 
contend  that 
with  me  is  a 
old  dealers  would 
that,  but  I  do  not 

As  far  as  Mr. 
cemed,  he  Is 
ing  amendment  t( 
the  United  States 
passed,   will 
taxes  to  25  percent ; 
taxes,  incomes, 
dividual,  will  be 
That  means  we 
war  debt;  we  will 
more  than  the 
means  that  small 
stroyed,  because 
so  much  of  their 
run  all  small 
ence.    It  would 
aid  to  veterans 
now  on  the  books 
pealed.    There 
servicemen.    Ther< 
security  benefits, 
enough  money  to 
national  debt  and 
of  our  Government , 

So,  I  say  it  is  a 
Fascist-inspired 
stitution. 


i.n- 


A  few  days  ago. 
tion  of  a  foul  and 
acy  which  is  all  too 
upon  this  Nation 
graceful  and  insidious 
sage  through  the 
eral  States  of  tlie 
ond  amendment 
Constitution. 


CONCrJSS  WILL 


tie 


i 


This  proposed 
been  endorsed  by 
our  sovereign  States 
the  Constitution 
press  their 
through  their 
has  no  recourse 
house    for    the 
ratification. 


If  this  amendment 
by  persons  whose 
ism  and  clear  thi|iking 
proach  and  these 
with  whom  others 


REPRESENTATIVES 


At.  Speaker,  I  do  not 

who  does  not  agree 

I  know  a  lot  of 

like  to  have  us  say 

it. 

Gannett  is  con- 
a  very  damag- 
the  Constitution  of 
That  amendment,  if 
even    inheritance 
all  gift  taxes,  estate 
as  well  as  in- 
l^ited  to  25  percent, 
never  pay  off  the 
Qever  be  able  to  pay 
charges.    That 
business  will  be  de- 
business  could  keep 
profits  that  they  could 
out  of  exist - 
there  would  be  no 
veterans'  aid  laws 
vould  have  to  be  re- 
be  no  aid  to  our 
would  be  no  social- 
We  would  only  have 
the  interest  on  the 
he  running  expenses 


anyoi  e 
Ease  St 
1  ID 
siy 
Flank 

advo<ating 


restr  ct 


coi  ;x>rate 


wll 


carrying 
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bus  nesses 
me  in 
.    T  le 


wo  lid 


piy 


very  dangerous  and 
antendment  to  our  Con- 


DISCaACEFTn.   A>  D    UiSmiOCS    PLOT 


day  11.  I  made  men- 
American  conspir- 
close  to  being  foisted 
I  refer  to  the  dis- 
plot  to  secure  pas- 
ligislatures  of  our  sev- 
so-called  twenty-see- 
the United  States 


HAVX  NO  RECOTTRSE 

mendment  has  now 

legislatures  of  16  of 

Under  article  5  of 

36  of  our  States  ex- 

appro^al   of   this  program 

the  Congress 

to  act  as  a  clearing- 

imendment's    formal 


legi!  latures, 
bu; 


VmOOS   PROGRAM    SPO  rsORXD   ST    OIKEDT    CROUP 


was  only  sponsored 
Imputation  for  patriot- 
was  above  re- 
sponsors  were  people 
could  sit  down  in  ra- 


tional discussion  and  sift  through  the 
argximents,  pro  and  con,  I  would  possibly 
not  be  as  genuinely  alarmed  about  this 
matter  as  I  actually  am.  The  true  facts 
in  the  case,  however,  are  that  a  little 
group  of  greedy  men  who  place  love  of 
personal  gain  above  love  of  their  coun- 
try's best  interests  are  sponsoring  this 
vicious  program. 

Let  no  man  who  reads  the  printed 
literature  of  the  organization  which 
sponsors  this  plan  believe  that  such  Is 
not  the  case. 

rOTTNDERS  OF  COMMrTTCS 

Let  us  look  specifically  into  the  back- 
ground and  early  history  of  this  organ- 
ization, the  Committee  for  the  Consti- 
tutional Government,  Inc.  Let  us  see 
who  founded  this  committee  originally 
and  who  runs  its  affairs  today  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  booklet  put  out 
by  this  committee.  It  bears  a  copyright 
mark  of  the  year  1944  and  is  therefore 
recent  enough  for  these  purposes. 

This  booklet  says  that  in  the  organiza- 
tion's early  days  it  was  known  as  the 
National  Committee  to  Uphold  Consti- 
tutional Government,  and  was  origi- 
nally headed  by  Mr.  Prank  Gannett,  as 
chairman,  and  that  "to  finance  the  com- 
mittee's first  operations.  Mr.  Gannett 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  before  any 
cash  came  from  the  public." 

The  booklet,  a  little  further  on,  then 
says: 

As  of  January  21.  1940,  former  Congress- 
man Samuel  B.  PettenglU  succeeded  Mr. 
Gannett  as  committee  chairman. 

A  little  further  on,  the  text  says! 

The  old  committee  (meaning  the  National 
Ctommlttee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment) decided  early  In  1941  to  disband. 
But  many  of  its  supporters,  saying  "we  have 
Just  beg\m  to  fight,"  were  determined  to 
put  the  work  on  a  more  solid  and  permanent 
footing.  The  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Samuel  B. 
PettengiU  as  chairman  and  president,  be- 
gan functioning  in  April  1941. 

Therefore  the  new  group  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  old  one. 

CHAniCAN   or   REPUBLICAIf  FXMANCS   COttUXTTTM 
A    LZAOSa 

Mr.  PettengiU  continued  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  until  early  1943  and 
held  that  office  during  1942  at  the  same 
time  that  he  also  held  the  office  of  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  national  finance 
committee,  according  to  information 
supplied  me  through  the  office  of  Mr. 
Spangler,  chairman  of  the  present  Re- 
publican National  Committee. 

AMDfD  AMD  THRH  UPBOLO  CONSTITUTIOM 

Although  the  old  committee  (the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Uphold  Constitu- 
tional Government)  was  technically  dis- 
banded in  1941,  practically  without  ex- 
ception its  same  officers  and  members 
of  its  board  of  advisers  were  named  In 
similar  capacities  with  the  successor 
group  the  present  Committee  for  Con- 
Ututional  Government,  Inc.  Mr.  Gan- 
nett and  Mr.  PettengiU  Tiade  the  switch 
and  are  still  listed  as  members  of  the 
board  of  advisers  of  the  Committee  for 
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Constitutional  Government.  They  prob- 
ably decided  It  did  not  look  so  well  to 
advocate  amending  the  Constitution  be- 
fore upholding  it. 


FASCIST  GROT7P 

The  gentleman  from  Ulinois  asked  me 
why  I  chose  to  call  this  organization  a 
Fascist  group.  Due  to  limited  time,  I  only 
answered  him  briefiy.  Today  I  would 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  one  man 
whose  connection  with  this  committee  is 
an  established  and  admitted  fact.  This 
man,  who  has  been  described  by  the 
present  acting  head  of  the  committee. 
Dr.  Peale,  as  "an  expert  on  machinery  of 
organization'  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  real 
directing  head  of  the  organization  in  Its 
manifold  slimy  and  vicious  activities  and 
is  the  man  principally  responsible  for  the 
phenomenal  progress  which  the  organi- 
zation has  made  In  distributing  Its  thou- 
sands of  propaganda  pieces  and  making 
such  a  successful  presentation  to  the 
various  State  legislatures  before  men- 
tioned. 

AN  SZPKRT  ON  FASCISM  ONX  OF  LEADERS 

This  man,  aided  and  assisted  by  a  once 
respectable  newspaperman,  one  8.  S.  Mc- 
Clure.  whose  record  shows  that  he  spent 
2  years  In  Italy  studying  the  workings  of 
fascism  in  that  country,  has  for  more 
than  25  years  worked  often  in  the  name 
of  McClure  to  accomplish  those  things  he 
did  not  feel  free  to  advocate  in  his  own 
name.  Even  with  this  willing  and  cor- 
rupted stooge  this  man  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  accomplished  what  he  has  thus 
far  succeeded  in  doing  without  the  aid  of 
the  free-flowing  purses  of  Mr.  Gannett 
and  his  other  rich  and  greedy  friends. 

I  call  your  attention  to  one  Dr.  Edward 
A.  Rumely,  originally  the  cofounder  with 
Mr.  Gannett  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  that  com- 
mittee until  the  eagle  eye  of  a  senatorial 
committee  brought  his  present  activities 
and  sordid  World  War  No.  1  record  once 
more  before  public  notice. 

Incidentally,  I  have  been  Informed 
since  speaking  May  11,  that  if  I  ex- 
pected to  link  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  with  Dr.  Rum- 
ely, I  would  be  making  a  grievous  error 
because,  they  said,  "Dr.  Rumely  severed 
his  connection  with  that  organization 
several  years  ago."  Such  is  far  from  the 
case. 

RUMELY  IN  DIRECT  CHARGE  OF  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  irtiotostatic  copy 
of  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Homer  Dodge 
In  response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment. Mr  Dodge's  reply,  which  Is  dated 
September  4,  1943.  Is  written  on  the 
stationery  of  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government.  He  says  as  fol- 
lows In  reference  to  the  activities  of  the 
committee: 

The  principal  office  Is  in  New  York  and  is 
in  direct  charge  of  Dr  Edward  A.  Rumely. 
aaslstant  secretary.  The  Washington  office  Is 
used  chiefly  for  the  collection  of  Information 
In  which  the  Committee  finds  interest. 

You  will  therefore  see  that  Dr.  Rumely, 
the  evil  spirit;  Prank  Gannett,  the  money 
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and  power-loving  rich  man;  Pettengill, 
the  Republican  money  raiser  and  the 
Fascist  expert  have  been  and  still  are  the 
sinister  Influences  which  control  the 
destinies  of  this  flag-waving,  but  Nation- 
destroying  Insidious  organization. 

RUMELY    CONVICTED    FOR    OFFENSE    COMMTTTEO 
DURING   WORLD  WAR  NO.   1 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  over- 
long  on  Dr.  Rumely  at  this  time.  For 
those  who  wish  to  know  his  record  in 
World  War  No.  1.  they  have  only  to 
check  the  official  court  records  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals— two 
hundred  ninety-three  Federal  532,  ap- 
proximately page  500  and  thereafter— 
for  a  description  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  serve  a 
year  and  a  day  in  the  Atlanta  Federal 
Penitentiary.  For  those  who  do  not 
know  the  details,  let  it  suffice  for  me 
to  say  that  Dr.  Rumely  was  tried  and 
convicted  for  accepting  the  sum  of  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  from 
the  German  Imperial  Govermnent  for 
use  by  him  In  this  coimtry  during  World 
War  No.  1  and  for  failure  to  report  his 
connections  with  Count  von  Bemstorff 
and  Dr.  Heinrich  Albert,  the  paymasters 
of  the  Kaiser  on  all  espionage  matters  at 
that  time. 

GANNrrr  organized  wtthout  ant  organiza- 
tion MEETTNO 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  little  from  the 
actual  testimony  of  Dr.  Rumely  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Investigating 
Lobbying  Activities  In  1938.  The  date 
was  March  18,  1938.  The  Interrogator 
was  Senator  Sherman  Minton,  the  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee.  The  ex- 
change was  as  follows: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  your  business  now? 

lifr.  Rumely.  I  am  working  with  Ur.  Frank 
E.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Doing  what? 

Mr  Rumely.  Acting  under  his  direction  as 
executive  secretary  of  a  committee  that  he 
organized. 

The  Chairmaw.  'Vhat  is  the  committee, 
Doctor? 

Mr.  Rumely.  The  National  Committee  to 
Uphold  Constitutional  Government. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been 
with  this  committee? 

Mr  Rumely  Ever  since  it  was  organized. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend  the  organi- 
zation meeting? 

Mr.  Rumely.  Why.  there  was  no  organiza- 
tion meeting.  Mr.  Gannett  formed  It.  He 
put  out  a  statement.  And  then  he  asked  me 
to  cooperate  in  handling  the  mailings,  and 
doing  executive  work  under  his  direction. 

FINANCES  OO  TO    ROCHESTER,  M.  Y. 

Then  again,  let  me  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Glen  Hancock  before  the 
same  senatorial  committee  on  March  23, 
1938.  Mr.  Hancock  identified  himself  as 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Government  and  stated  that  his  su- 
perior was  Dr.  E.  A  Rumely.  The  testi- 
mony went  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  the  financial 
records  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Hancock  No.  As  far  as  I  know,  they 
are  kept  in  Rochester. 

The  Chairman.  Who  keeps  them? 


Mr.  Hancock.  8o  far  as  I  know,  the 
ant  secretary. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  assistant  secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  Hancock.  A  Mr.  Franklin. 

The  Chairman.  His  first  name,  please. 

Mr.  Hancock.  I  am  unable  to  say.    I  do 
not  recall 

The  Chahiman.  But  he  does  not  stay  In  the 
New  York  offlc<  ? 

Mr.  Hancock.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And   It   Is  your    Informa- 
tion that  he  keeps  the  records  In  Rochestert 

Mr.  Hancock.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmam.  And  no  records  are  kept  in 
the  New  York  office? 

Mr.  Hancock   No  records  of  that  nature. 

Then  again,  on  April  20,  1938.  one 
Sumner  Gerard,  who  identified  himself 
as  treasurer  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government 
and  who  Is  at  present  the  very  active 
letter-writing  treasurer  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government.  Inc., 
testified  before  this  same  senatorial 
committee. 

Mr.  Gerard,  after  acknowledging  that 
he  had  been  requested  to  bring  certain 
flnsuicial  information  which  is  custom- 
arily in  the  possession  of  any  organiza- 
tion, testified  that  he  never  handled  the 
funds  of  the  organization.  He  testified 
that  such  checks  as  happened  to  reach 
him  personally  by  mistake  were  immedi- 
ately turned  over  by  him  to  Dr.  Rumely, 
whom,  he  stated,  he  believed  sent  the 
money  on  to  a  Mr.  Franklin  in  Rochester. 
Mr.  Franklin,  he  said,  he  believed  to  be 
a  certified  public  accountant  employed 
by  Mr.  Frank  Gannett. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  man  of  money 
handles  the  moneys  which  are  contrib- 
uted to  this  organization  by,  in  many 
Instances,  well-intentioned  persons 
whom  I  fear  have  beeij  misled  as  to  the 
real  and  underlying  purposes  of  this 
efficient  and  definitely  sinister  propa- 
ganda machine. 

I  am  now  in  the  process  of  securing 
certain  additional  information  on  this 
organization,  its  purposes,  and  its  execu- 
tive personnel.    I  propose  to  submit  this 
additional  Information  to  the  Congress 
.  at  an  early  date  and  to  show,  bes^nd  the 
shadow  of  any  reasonable  doubt  to  any 
Congressman  and  citizen  that  this  dia- 
bolical   group,    this    sinister    syndicate 
composed  of  a  czar  of  journalism,  a  con- 
victed enemy  agent,  a  Republican  money 
raiser,  and  a  Fascist  expert,  all  of  whom 
have  clasped  and  been  clasped  to  the 
bosom  of   a  great  political   party,   are 
pressing  upon  this  country  a  program 
which  can  only  lead  to  a  return  to  feudal 
practices,  pauperism  for  the  many,  and 
power  and  riches  for  the  few.    What  is 
this,  I  ask,  but  one  step  removed  from  the 
day  when  the  rabble-rousing  orator  and 
the  ignorant  few  who  have  followed  for 
promise  of  reward  move  into  the  driver's 
seat,  even   then   throwing   aside  those 
who  have  devised  this  nefarious  million- 
aire's scheme,  and  throw  this  country 
Into  the  chaos  and  confusion  which  pre- 
ceded the  accession  to  power  of  men  like 
Hitler  and  Mussolini?    What  is  this  but 
fascism  of  the  rankest  sort  swathed  in 
its  infant's  clothes? 

Remember,  Vivian  Kellems,  who  re- 
I  fuses  to  pay  her  income  taxes  and.uka 
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other  people  to  do  the  same  Is  one  of 
their  platform  orators. 

I  realize  that  these  words  of  mine  are 
but  genera]  charges.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  let  mj  case  rest  here.  In  a  few 
dajrs  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  House 
cold  facta  and  figures  to  further 
the  aasertions  which  I  have  Just 
made. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  statement 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Reccks 
in  1998: 

Ths  National  CoMMmn  to  Uphold 

COKSTTTTTTTONAL  OOVtamCBMT 


(btaarton    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Lewis    B. 
BAwdlenbacb.  of  Wftsblngton.  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  tbe  United  States.  Tburaday.  April  14 
(toftelatlTe  day  of  Wednesday .  January  6), 
IflM) 
^.—Mx     ScMWXLLSiiBACB     Mr.    Prcaldcnt.    the 
Fartland  Orcgonlan  U  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers on  the  Pacific  coast.     It  la  and  has 
bMn    eonservatlTc    and    Republican    In    its 
policy.    Because  of  this  background,  the  edl- 
tortel  printed  In  thst  newspaper  on  April  7 
oo  the  National  Committee  to  Uphold  Con- 
Mtutlonal  Oovernment  Is  of  particular  In- 
tarcst.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  thst  It  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao. 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao.  as  fol- 
lows: 


"The  so-called  National  Committee  to  Up- 
hold Oonstitutloasl  Government  has  done 
and  is  doing  Tact  barm  to  the  movement  to 
prevent  passage  'if  the  reorganization  bill  in 
tta  prasent  mischievous  form  Through  hlgh- 
preasure  propaganda  methods  directed  first 
at  Senators  and  now  against  Representatives, 
it  is  hurting  the  cause  It  seeks  to  help 

"The  Toluntarr  sending  of  telegrams  and 
letters  of  protra .  to  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives by  indlvldusls  or  groups  who  sincerely 
fear  the  effects  cf  the  proposed  legislation 
I  upon  constitutional  government  is  one 
thing.  That  kind  of  effort  u  legitimate  and 
right.  But  the  organizing  of  a  masit  cam- 
paign directed  by  a  highly  paid  secretary  to 
Aood  Congress  with  thousands  of  telegrams 
prepaid  by  the  organlaen  bears  an  aspect 
that  Is  reptjgnant  to  fair-minded  people 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  a  show  about 
it  of  attempted  coercion  and  of  vast  expendi- 
tures of  money  by  sources  not  In  the  open. 
Sveo  If  disclosures  regarding  this  campatgi^ 
do  not  actually  cause  passage  of  the  bill, 
there  sre  bound  to  be  later  repercussions  in 
lobbying  inTeetlgations 

"This  Dr.  Rumely,  who  fronts  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Oovernment,  ts  not  much  of  an  asset  to  any 
worthy  public  movement.  He  served  a  Jail 
sentence  tiack  in  the  war  years  for  having 
made  false  statements  to  the  Allen  Property 
Custodian  in  connection  with  his  purchase 
of  control  of  the  New  York  MaU  in  1915  with 
money  furnished  by  an  agent  of  the  German 
Oovermnent.  Surely  sUiocre  opposition  to 
tte  pending  reorganisation  bill  could  have 
found  a  better  manager  than  he  " 

I  am  also  inserting  another  statement 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Id  1938: 

Ma  OAinfRT's  Cosucrmx 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Sherman  Min- 
ton.  of  Indiana,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Sutes.  Monday.  March  28  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday.  January  5).  1938) 

Mr.  Murroif.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanl- 
motts  conaint  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  tbe  RacxMtD  an  editorial  publlfhed  in 
the  Capital  Times,  of  Msdison,  Wis.,  in  the 
tasus  of  March  23.  1938 

lltere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
or^eied  to  tw  printed  In  the  Rsooee.  as  fol- 
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"The  loudest  squawk 
from  the  headqtiarters 
tlonal  Committee  to 
Government,  Publisher 
New  Deal  propaganda 
sums  of  money  fighting 
reform   bill   last   year 
tooth  and  nail,  in  a 
President's  plan  to 
ments. 

"The  reason  for  the 
The   Senate   lobby 
has  recently  come  to  life 
the  identity  of  the 
lobbying  groups  in  tbe 
National    Committee    tc 
tlonal  Government  has 
committee's  searchlight. 

"Whereupon    Mr 
statement  widely  clrcula 
pnpagands   sgency 
famous  Black  committee 
Senate  Is  again  at  work 
stroy  one  of  the  most 
American  people — the 
the  freedom  of  their 
VBcy  of  their  papers.' 

"Actually.    Mr 
asksd  by  the  Senate 
records  showing  the 
funds   and    other 
which  Congress  and   the 
entitled.     An  organlzatK  n 
advise  lawmakers  what  t< 
do  sbovild  surely  operate 
not  behind  the  anonymity 
ing  Utle. 

"A  subpena  issued  by 
tors  was  served  on  the 
of  the  Gannett 
That  gentleman,  on  the 
Hearst  attorney,  defied 
tee  and  refused  to 

"While  the  Senate 
ing  contempt  proceeding: 
facts  stMut  the  Nationa 
hold  Constitutional 
secret. 

"The  Capital  Times  is 
Gannett  committee's 
nlficant  bsckground. 
newspaper  In  an  open 
Gannett  to  make  publi( 
individuals  snd  c 
its  obviously  expensive 

"Mr.  Gannett's  reply 
the  contributors  to  his 
were    too    numerous    to 
amounts  each  kicked  in 
said  he. 

"We  are  not  a':tontshe( 
Gannett  should  fly  into 
Lobby  Committee  and 
relevant  matters  as  'the 
even  though  nobody  is 
tlty    of    anybody's    homi 
•freedom  of  thou^t. 

"The  Capital  Tfees 
Lobby  Committee,  now 
tor  Sherman  Mlnton 
tinue  its  Investigation  of 
aganda  organization  and 
thonty  to  bring  out  the 

"They    should    make 
Judging  from  tbe 
National  Committee  to 
Oovernment  to  make  t 
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There  is  inserted  h<  rewlth  an  excerpt 
from  a  tax  letter,  as  follows: 
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that  the  Senate 
<^alrmaned  by  Sena- 
Indiana,   will  con- 
Mr.  Gannett's  prop- 
exercise  its  full  au- 
facts 

Interesting    reading, 
reticence  of  the 
Ufcho'd  Constitutional 
public." 


lobby,  or  pressure 
Interests  of  large  tax- 
through  an  amend- 


ment to  the  Constitution  limiting  Income 
taxes  after  the  war  to  26  percent  of  a  per- 
son's income.  This  will  not  save  you  money; 
it  will  cost  you  money,  becatise  what  the 
wealthy  save  will  be  levied  on  the  broke. 
The  wealthy,  whose  fair  share  of  taxes,  even 
before  Pearl  HarlKir,  had  been  set  from  25 
to  90  percent  of  their  incomes,  will  save 
huge  sums  of  money  which  the  Government 
will  need  to  win  the  peace  and  provide  em- 
ployment for  the  veterans.  You  will  have  to 
pay  for  this  lost  revenue  by  a  sales  tax, 
which  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  As  a  tax- 
payer having  a  net  Income  of  under  $5,000 
and  spending  by  far  the  larger  part  of  your 
earnings  for  food  and  goods,  you  will  be  hit 
hardest  by  a  sales  tax.  Again  you  will  be 
carrying  the  tax  burden  for  the  wealthy  who 
will  be  literally  having  a  "piggy-back  ride" 
on  your  shoulders.  This  lobby  Just  failed  by 
the  slimmest  of  margins,  but  do  not  doubt 
for  a  minute  that  they  won't  try  again. 

During  wartime  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more 
taxes.  However,  it  is  Ijecomlng  increasingly 
evident  that  tbe  tax  increases  are  being 
thrust  upon  the  smaller  taxpayers  while  spe- 
cial interests  and  upp>er-bracket  taxpayers 
are  not  only  escaping  their  Just  share  of  tbe 
tax  btirden  through  the  existence  of  loop- 
boles  in  our  present  law  which  Congress  has 
refused  to  close  but  are  also  seeking  further 
relief  at  your  expense. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  J.  DAPOLtro. 

Marvin  S,  Taninhaus. 


S.  K.  F.  Works,  Philadelphia 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  CELL£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  great 
sacrifice  of  life  our  fliers  raided  and 
bombed  Schweinfurt,  the  Nazi  ball-bear- 
ing center  and  location  of  S.  K.  P,'s  Ger- 
man ball-bearing  plant. 

There  is  an  American  S.  K.  P.  oall- 
bearings  plant  at  Philadelphia.  The 
main  owner,  as  I  understand  It,  of  the 
American  company  is  Count  Hugo  von 
Rosen,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  provi- 
sions of  Alien  Custodian  property  law  a 
Vtusi  agreement  was  developed  whereby 
normal  control  passed  to  William  L.  Batt. 
who  was  vice  chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Batt  votes  95  percent  of  the  stock  of 
S.  K.  P.  Industries,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia 
under  said  trust.  The  Swedish  company 
owns  a  large  block  of  S.  K.  P.'s  stock,  but 
Batt  also  votes  that  stock  under  the 
trust. 

The  Swedish  company's  head  control 
rests  in  one  Count  Eric  von  Rosen,  cousin 
of  Count  Hugo  von  Rosen,  who  is  be- 
hind-the-scenes boss  of  the  American 
S.  K.  P.  Count  Eric  is  the  leader  of  the 
National  Socialists  in  Sweden  and 
former  brother-in-law  of  Hermann 
Goering.  second  in  power  to  Hitler. 

Thus  there  is  a  definite  afBliation  be- 
tween Amr-rican  S  K.  P.  and  Swedish 
S.  K.  P.  The  ball  bearings  sent  by  the 
Swedish  compsny  materially  aids  the 
Nazi  war  effort  and  tends  to  render  abor- 
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tlve  and  useless  the  activities  of  o\ir 
brave  fliers  in  bombing  vital  ball-bear- 
ings plants  in  Germany,  particularly  at 
Schweinfurt.  We  should  not  stand  idly 
by  and  permit  Swedish  S.  K.  P.  to  bolster 
up  our  enemies  despite  the  fact  that 
Sweden  is  a  neutral;  every  possible  eco- 
nomic sanction  should  be  Invoked 
against  8.  K.  P.  either  In  Sweden  or  in 
Philadelphia  or  both. 

The  American  8.  K.  P.  at  Philadelphia 
is  protecting  the  Swedish  S.  K.  P.  by 
taking  care  of  the  Latin  American  cus- 
tomers of  Swedish  S.  K.  P.  All  ball- 
bearings shipments  of  the  American 
company  to  Latin  America  should  be 
stopped.  All  export  permits  should  be 
denied  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration. Let  Mr.  Batt  and  Count  Hugo 
von  Rosen  in  turn  force  Count  Eric"  von 
Rosen  to  stop  shipments  of  S.  K.  P.  ball 
bearings  to  Germany  with  which  to 
bolster  up  the  Nazi  Wehrmacht. 

We  are  approaching  a  most  critical 
period  in  the  war.  We  must  use  every 
weapon  at  our  command.  Diplomatic 
niceties  must  go  in  the  ash  can  in  this 
regard.  Either  American  S.  K.  P.  forces 
its  Swedish  counterpart  to  quit  aiding 
Hitler  or  we  should  crack  down  hard  on 
American  S.  K.  P..  and  if  need  be  seize 
the  Philadelphia  plant  and  shut  off  all 
S.  K.  P.  exports,  and  furthermore  pre- 
vent any  more  moneys,  dividends,  and 
royalties  from  being  sent  from  American 
S.  K.  P.  to  Sweden's  S.  K.  P.  These 
moneys  are  used  to  strengthen  Sweden's 
S.  K.  P.  In  its  Increased  supply  of  ball 
bearings  to  Hitler. 

Unless  we  get  tough  with  S.  K.  P.  it  all 
does  not  make  much  sense  to  me. 


America's  Appreciation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  setting 
forth  a  speech  delivered  by  me  in  Louisi- 
ana over  the  radio  and  several  other 
times  during  the  months  of  March  and 
early  April  1944.    It  is  as  foUows: 

My  friends,  the  problem  of  giving  aid  and 
preference  to  the  returning  soldier  is  not 
new  to  the  Ctongress  of  the  United  States, 
Tbe  first  Congress  which  ever  met  In  this 
country  received  the  problem  and  met  it 
by  giving  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  a  pension  of  one-half  pay.  Since 
this  time,  veterans  of  all  wars  in  which  tbe 
Nation  has  engaged  have  received  special 
preferences  and  Ijeneflts  as  recognition  of 
their  services  to  the  Nation  during  its  hours 
of  crisis. 

Your  present  Congress  has  this  same  prob- 
lem and  Is  now  struggling  with  It.  I  can 
see  definitely  certain  things  which  will  come 
out  of  our  work  and  will  constitute  some 
of  the  post-war  benefits  which  our  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive. The  proposed  program  is  divided  now 
into  five  parts,  namely: 


1.  Special  civil  service  benefits  to  veterans. 

2.  Unemployment  benefits. 

8.  Home  and  farm  purchase  program. 
4.  School  program. 

6.  Continuation  of  hospital  and  compensa- 
tion programs. 

I  will  discuss  theee  in  the  order  named, 
As  for  the  first,  there  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress legislation  which  will  give  every  veteran 
from  6  to  10  points  preference  on  every  Civil 
Service  application  for  a  Government  Job. 
Proposals  to  give  every  position  in  certain 
Oovernment  Departments  to  veterans  are  now 
the  subject  of  the  attention  of  Congress;  but 
Civil  Sert'ice  Associations  and  Leagues  fron> 
over  America  are  opposing  such  a  proposition 
as  not  in  the  Interest  of  true  Civil  Service. 

The  returning  soldier  and  sailor  of  this 
war  wUl  present  to  this  Nation  its  greatest 
employment  problem.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  mUlion  yoimg  men,  and  some  young 
women,  wiU  be  released  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  returned  to  civilian  life.  Most  of 
them  will  want  Jolw  immediately  and  every 
agency  of  Government  and  every  private  plant 
will  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  this  great 
undertalUng.  Many  will  be  immediately 
placed  in  suitable  positions,  but  in  tbe  event 
the  veteran  cannot  immediately  obtain  gain- 
ful employment,  it  is  proposed  that  Con- 
gress authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration 
pay  him  a  sum  ranging  from  $16  to  $25  weekly 
until  he  obtains  work.  These  amounts  shall 
be  payable  as  weekly  wages  and  shall  not 
exceed  52  weeks,  which  will  give  the  veteran 
a  year's  protection  againA  unemployment. 
Another  proposal  which  should  interest 
every  serviceman,  and  the  lamilies  of  these 
men,  is  that  of  aiding  them  In  the  purchase 
of  farms  and  the  owning  of  homes.  To 
accomplish  thU  it  Is  proposed  that  the 
Government  will  provide  ioaiu  up  to  96 
percent  of  the  value  of  tbe  property,  these 
loans  extending  over  a  40-year  period,  with 
•  very  low  rate  of  Interest  Under  such  a 
program  men  will  be  given  employment  in  the 
building  of  new  homes  and  at  the  same  time 
the  veteran  will  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
actually  owning  a  farm  or  a  home. 

One  of  the  proposals  which  gives  me  per- 
sonally much  enthusiasm  is  that  of  provid- 
ing education  for  these  taken  from  tbe  schools 
of  the  Nation  and  placed  in  service.     It  is 
proposed    that    tbe    Government    return    to 
school   those   taken   away   by   war  and   give 
them  a  chance  to  finish  their  education.    Of 
course,  this  might  be  done  in  a  school  se- 
lected by  the  veteran,  public  or  private,  pro- 
vided the  tuition  is  within  certain  limits; 
it  might  be  either  coUege  education  or  voca- 
tional  education;    It   might   be   only   for    1 
year  or  it  may  be  for  as  much  as  4  years, 
provided  the  work  done  by  the  veteran  meas- 
ures up   to   the   minlmiun   requirements   of 
the  school.     And  dtirlng  the  time  he  is  in 
school  he  shall  receive  his  tuition  provided 
It  is  not  in  excess  of  $500  per  year  and  be 
shall  receive  $50  per  month  Uvlng  expenses. 
One  of  the  parts  of  the  veterans'  program 
which  interests  me  very  much  is  the  matter 
of  taking  care  of  the  disabled.     Of  course, 
under  the  present  law,  a  disabled  veteran  is 
entitled  to  a  sum  ranging  from  $10  to  $250 
per   month,   depending  upon   bis   disability 
and  bis  need  of  an  attendant.    The  Congress 
will,  no  doubt,  retain  this  compensation,  or 
pension  as  it  is  presently  called  for  the  war's 
disabled.    The  present  problem,  however,  is 
greater  than  this.    It  Is  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  the  wounded  and  the  diseased  men 
promptly;   and  having  them  examined  and 
rated  for  disability  within  a  very  short  time 
after  leaving  service.    With  12.000,000  service- 
men and  with  a  list  of  casualties  which  today 
has  already  passed  the  number  of  165,000,  we 
can  easily  see  that  a  tremendotis  Job  is  Just 
about  to  be  placed  upon  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration    Already  223,000  claims  for  com- 
pensation  have   been   filed   by   veterans   of 
i   World  War  No.  2,  and  already  119,382  claims 


have  been  adjudicated,  leaving  104.411  claima 
pending  at  the  preeent  time.  In  the  month 
of  November  over  4.864  World  War  Nb.  S 
veterans  were  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  throughout  the  country  and  over 
40.515  had  been  in  these  hospitals  throughout 
tb(B  Nation.  The  number  grows  monthly  and 
the  problem  la  Just  in  its  beginning.  One 
great  service  organization  in  its  hearings  be- 
fore the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee  re- 
cently estimated  that  the  load  of  disability 
cases  would  constantly  increase  from  year 
to  year  from  now  on  \mtil,  this  wltnen 
thought,  the  maximum  loans  wotild  be 
reached  alx>ut  25  years  hence,  but  at  this 
time  there  wotild  have  been  placed  on  the 
compensation  or  pension  rolls  of  the  country 
1,250,000  veterans.  Sbotiid  these  cases  aver- 
age $100  per  month,  the  Aontbly  costs  bill 
would  reach  $225,000,000  or  $1,600,000,000  per 
annum. 

To  bospiUllze  the  load  which  is  coming 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  300.000  hospital  t»eds  wUl  be  re- 
quired. Of  this  number,  the  Army  and  Na\7 
have  some  260,000  beds  of  which  they  can 
turn  over  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
about  100,000  beds.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration itself  has  about  100.000  beds  and  this 
leaves  about  100,000  hospital  beds  to  be  ob- 
tained In  the  long-range  future.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  hospital  construc- 
tion program  tmder  way,  but  no  doubt,  in 
time  the  needs  of  the  veterans  wUl  demand 
expansion  to  take  care  of  these  men.  etek 
in  body  and  spirit.  In  the  immediate  area, 
I  am  proud  of  the  400-bed  hospital  at  Barks- 
dale  Field  which  is  taking  care  of  many  of 
otur  l)oys  each  day. 

Out  of  all  of  these  figures,  my  friends, 
comes  the  problem  of  keeping  abreast  of 
the  demands  which  will  shortly  be  made  upon 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  have  al- 
ready given  this  agency  of  Government  a 
priority  on  manpower  second  only  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  We  have  authorized 
expansion  to  take  care  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  additional  employees.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  Army  alone  Is 
discharging  men  from  some  600  discharge 
centers:  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  have  rating  boards 
and  advisory  councils  at  each  discharge  cen- 
ter. Far  better,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
veterans  wotxld  It  be  if  the  Army  had  only 
about  26  discharge  centers  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  men  to  advise  the  dis- 
abled man  as  he  leaves  service,  together  with 
rating  Ixjards  ready  to  Immediately  pass  upon 
bis  disability  and  to  tell  him  what  per- 
centage of  compensation  be  Is  entitled  to 
receive.     Such  is  my  proposal. 

My  friends,  about  1  month  ago  1  took  din- 
ner with  a  sergeant  who  had  been  wounded 
in  Africa.  This  young  man  stooped  down  to 
pick  up  a  land  mine,  and  It  exploded,  blow- 
ing off  his  right  leg.  injuring  his  hearing, 
cutting  his  face,  and  paralyzing  his  right 
arm.  For  7  months  he  remained  in  the  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Hospital  at  WashlngtcJh  whUe 
his  amputated  leg  and  bis  crippled  arm 
healed.  One  morning  he  was  dlscbai-ged. 
with  no  Job,  no  place  to  go,  and  no  pension 
check  to  take  care  of  blm.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  had  done  nothing  during 
this  time,  and  he  was  thrown  back  into  the 
Industrial  world  to  compete  with  vigorous, 
healthy  men  who  had  stayed  at  home.  1  am 
glad  to  say,  my  friends,  that  we  brought  thU 
man's  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Veterans- 
Administration  and  that  his  case  was  adjudi- 
cated and  his  compensation  started  without 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  any  medical 
record — merely  by  looking  at  the  wounds. 

The  Sunday  Just  before  leaving  Waehing- 
ton  the  weather  was  nice  and  balmy.  Gone 
was  the  Ice  and  snow  of  a  few  days  t>efore, 
and  in  its  place  was  the  warm  Gxilf  breeze, 
presaging  the  first  touch  of  spring.  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center  is  the  great  Army 
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bfOq^tAi  loeftted  oa  the  outskirts  of  Wub- 
iBg^.  Ob  last  Sunday  alternooD,  many 
Waahtngtan  people  vistted  thu  ^reat  inatt- 
tuUon  and  found  every  sick  and  crlpplatf 
man  who  oo\ild  walk  out  in  the  hospital 
grottiuls  enjoying  the  warm  sunanine  of 
aprlag.  The  young  ladlM  from  Washington 
siroltod  by  Um  great  stone  buildings,  looking 
i4>  on  tba  aeeond  story  porches  where  lay 
tba  men  not  able  to  leave  their  beds.  They 
lay  there  in  the  awkward  and  ungainly  posi- 
tloBS  which  modern  surgery  requires  tbosa 
wbo  have  broken  and  amputated  llmba. 
But  tick  as  they  were,  everyone  ^ad  a  snxile 
on  his  fsee.  The  only  long  faces  were  those 
of  the  spectators  from  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Iter«atedly.  they  raised  their  headt 
from  their  beds  which  were  all  placed  to  the 
outalili  of  the  porch  and  waved  to  the  young 
taiHfi  paaalnc  oy. 

For  tboee  men.  America  cannot  do  enough. 
Wot  them,  regardless  of  whether  our  post-war 
program  costs  three  and  one-half  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars.  America 
will  still  be  Indebted  to  them  We  cannot  do 
too  much.  What  we  need  Is  the  same  soldier 
courage  which  these  men  have  and  we,  too. 
will  get  along. 

Ounng  the  next  few  months  the  Nation 
must  produce  as  It  has  never  produced  before. 
Donald  Nelson,  head  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  has  recently  announced  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  war  production  has  fallen  down 
for  the  month  of  February,  and  that  we  as  a 
Nation  failed  to  meet  Army  requirements 
during  this  month.  We  can  cry  about  vaca- 
tloos,  shorter  hours,  better  working  condl- 
tlooa.  and  more  pay.  We  can  groan  about 
the  shortage  of  food,  clothing,  gasoline,  or 
other  thlnga.  and  we  can  complain  bitterly 
about  the  rationing  of  commodities.  In  the 
long  run  these  are  not  important.  It  Is  im- 
portant, tragically  Important,  that  these  men 
be  given  every  care  and  attention,  and  that 
their  paths  may  be  made  easy  as  they  move 
through  the  months  and  years  ahead. 


Hm.  EbuocI  CeUer,  of  New  York.  Asks 
Vatkaa  to  Help  Rescue  of  HuBfanan 
Jews— Twkcy  Also  Asked  v 
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m  THX  HOU»  OP  RKPRKSSNTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker — 
First.  Reports  from  newspaper  corre- 
spondents and  foreign  observers  indicate 
the  intention  of  the  Hungarian  regime 
and  its  Nazi  cohorts  to  liquidate  Hungar- 
ian cltiiens  of  the  Jewish  faith  by  inhu- 
man annihilation.  The  New  Yorlc  Times 
of  May  10  contained  a  dispatch  from  its 
correspondeut  in  Istanbul,  which  con- 
firms the  worst  fears.  So-called  baths 
or  gas  chambers  are  being  prepared  to 
slaughter  not  only  the  Jews  of  Hungary, 
but  large  numbers  of  their  coreligionists, 
refugees  from  Poland  and  other  Nazi- 
dominated  lands,  who  have  found  asylimi 
within  Hungary's  borders. 

Second.  According  to  the  figures  ap- 
pearing In  the  Jewish  Year  Book,  in  July 
IMO  then,  were  444.567  Jews  in  Hungary 
out  of  a  total  population  of  10.817.286.  Of 
this  number.  204.371  Jews  resided  in 
Budapest.  It  is  estimated  that  following 
territorial  changes,  resulting  from  Hun- 


arising  from  ref- 
Jewish  population 


garian  expansion,  anc 
ugee  immigration,  the 
of  Hungary  now  nun  bers  close  to  one 
million.  This  figure  in  eludes  also  persons 
not  previously  include*  within  these  sta- 
tistics, but  who  wou^  be  classified  as 
Jews  under  the  Nurmi  lerg  laws. 

Third.  Exigencies  o  war  and  political 
obstacles  will  prevent  large  numbers  of 
Jews  escaping  through  underground 
channels.  Turkey  is  :he  closest  neutral 
country.  Undoubtedl]  the  War  Refugee 
Board  is  doing  a  splei  did  Job  under  the 
admirable  leadership  )f  John  W.  Pehle, 
impressing  on  Turkey  ihe  urgency  of  the 
situation.  The  time  lias  arrived  for  the 
strongest  pressure  because  the  lives  of 
thousands  depend  on  )rompt  action.  It 
is  therefore  suggested : 

a.  Turkey  be  approi  ched  with  a  view 
of  her  permitting  the  ;ntry  of  all  genu- 
ine refugees.  If  necessary,  she  could 
assign  specified  locaticns,  where  tempo- 
rary shelters  can  b<i  erected.  Such 
names  could  be  desienated  free  zones. 
The  cost  of  upkeep  and  other  expenses 
should  be  underwritt(n  by  the  United 
Nations,  through  U.  N.R.  R.  A.  and  other 
agencies  created  for  su  :h  purposes.  Pri- 
vate relief  groups,  i.  e..  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
would  be  able  to  supplement  the  funds 
and  provide  personnel 

b.  On  the  complet  on  of  hostilities 
these  refugees  should  either  be  allowed 
to  return  to  the  coun  ries  of  origin,  or 
be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  Palestine, 
and  to  other  areas  of  settlement. 

c.  To  overcome  Gertnan  and  Hunga- 
rian objection,  it  is  s  iggested  that  the 
apostolic  delegate  at  V  'ashington  be  ap- 
proached with  a  view  t )  enlisting  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  t  le  Vatican.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Chiirch,  which  has 
already  rendered  suca  valuable  aid  to 
all  refugees,  might  be  able  to  infiuence 
the  authorities  in  Budapest  to  p>ermit 
the  gradual  exodus  of  Jews.  The  Vati- 
can flag  could  be  hoi:  ted  on  the  boats, 
to  transport  these  refugees  down  the 
Danube  through  the  nearest  Turkish 
port.  The  Danube  traverses  Hungary, 
enters  Rumania,  form  ng  the  boundary 
line  between  Bulgaria  ind  Rumania,  re- 
emptying  itself  in  Run  ania  at  Varna  on 
the  Black  Sea.  Pron  this  point  it  is 
approximately  150  mill  >s  by  sea  to  Istan- 
bul. Tiirkey. 

d.  Passenger  steame  s  ply  on  the  Dan- 
ube; the  average  boat  could  accommo- 
date about  500  to  700  passengers.  The 
Vatican  might  instru  ;t  its  delegate  in 
Budapest  to  hire  6  or  nore  boats,  which 
would  travel  under  he  aegis  of  the 
church  and  with  the  ( onsent  of  all  bel- 
ligerents. The  journey  from  Budapest 
to  Istanbul  should  tale  anywhere  from 
3  to  6  days,  under  tie  present  condi- 
tions. 

Fourth.  Simultane<  us  intervention 
might  be  undertaken  t  irough  diplomatic 
channels  in  Washing  on,  London,  and 
Ankara  The  War  Ref  jgee  Board  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  this  connection. 

The  Hungarian  Jews  represent  the  last 
remnant  of  European  ,  ewry.  They  have 
resided  in  the  Danubia  i  country  for  cen- 
turies, contributing  ti  its  wealth  and 
progress.  Large  numlers  are  orthodox, 
observing   the   tenets  of  their  religion 


with  genuine  fervor.  The  theological 
schools — Yeshivot — of  Hungary  are 
world  renowned.  Its  scholars  and  writers 
have  brought  their  message  to  every 
country.  To  cite  a  few  living  examples: 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hertz,  Companion  of  Honor 
and  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  British  Empire; 
Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  Professor  Hans 
Kohn  of  Smith  College.  Both  Theodore 
Herzl  and  Max  Nordau  were  products  of 
Hungarian  Jewry.  Constant  daily  re- 
ports of  mass  killings  have  deadened  our 
sensibilities.  The  calamity  is  too  gran- 
diose for  human  comprehension.  Let  us 
imagine  that  the  entire  population  of 
Boston  were  in  jeopardy.  Would  we 
stand  by  idly?    No;  we  would  find  a  way. 


Tbc  Promotion  of  Friendships  Among 
Physicians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  L.  H.  McDaniel  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Arkansas  Medical  Society,  January 
1944: 

Thz  Promotion  or  Fsiznoships  Among 
Phtsicians  ' 

(By  L.  H.  McDanlel.  M.  D.,  Tyronza) 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  our 
beloved  secretary  in  which  he  requested  that  I 
write  a  short  paper  to  be  presented  tonight. 
Recently  I  learned  over  the  radio  that  when- 
ever the  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
vited anyone  to  take  breakfast  or  even  to  con- 
fer with  him  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
refusal  for  the  Invitation  amounts  to  a  "com- 
mand performance."  The  subject  assigned 
me  was  The  Promotion  of  Friendship  Among 
Physicians.  I  wish  to  respectfully  accept  Dr. 
McCurry's  invitation  as  a  "command  per- 
formance." 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
valuable  radio  that-  the  society  presented  me 
in  recognition  of  my  htmible  services  to  the 
Society  the  past  year.  I  heartily  conciu  in  the 
selection  of  Dr.  Stroud  as  the  other  recipient 
of  your  generosity  for  I  look  upon  Dr.  Stroud 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the  South — 
as  a  physician,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  father,  as  a 
brother  In  the  profession,  as  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman. Surely  his  selection  was  timely.  I 
accept  the  radio  that  you  gave  me  as  a  token 
ol  recognition  for  the  promoting  of  the  North- 
east Arkansas  Medical  Society  program  at 
Tyronza  on  May  7,  1942,  a  program  that  I 
have  never  seen  stirpassed  in  over  20  yearn 
cooperation  with  various  medical  societies. 
Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 

There  is  something  better,  grander,  and 
more  valuable  to  be  received  at  our  medical 
meetings  than  the  new  knowledge  or  new 
skill  that  we  may  i.cqulre,  although  I  would 
not  have  you  tlilnk  for  one  moment  that 
I  am  minimizing  the  Importance  of  the 
brushing  up  and  the  freshening  up  on  new 
drugs,  new  treatments,  and  new  techniques 
that  we  obtain  when  we  hear  our  brother 
physician  report  some  new  findings,  new  ex- 


'  Read  before  the  Craighead-Poinsett  Coun- 
ties Medical  Society.  January  7,  1W3. 
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pertences.  or  new  sucoesaes  that  he  baa 
achieved.  In  the  Army  this  inexplalnable 
and  indescribable  something  is  known  as 
morale.  The  strengthening  and  reviving  of 
our  morale  as  a  natural  consequence  of  our 
medical  society  meetings  is  a  prize  that  no 
physician  should  let  slip  by.  Surely  the  fail- 
ure to  attend  our  medical  society  meetings 
exacts  too  heavy  a  penalty  in  the  long  run 
for  the  tK)neat  and  sincere  physician  to  have 
to  pay.  I  hope  you  will  not  consider  me 
overly  aentimental  when  I  tell  you  that  I  (eel 
repaid  for  making  the  trip  to  the  medical 
society  when  I  receive  the  handclasp  of  my 
brother  physicians  and  real  las  that  there  is 
•  fellow  worker  who  struggles  against  the 
•Mne  problems  which  I  experience,  who 
knows  tbe  same  Joy  and  exhilaration  that  I 
know  on  the  completion  of  a  Job  well  done, 
and  one  who  has  the  same  heartaches  that  I 
suffer  when  an  all-wise  Providence  sees  fit 
to  write  faUure  to  a  case  in  spite  of  our  most 
barole  endeavors.  We  are  UAA  In  that  great 
Book  how  the  sinner  received  suength  from 
touching  the  hem  of  the  Master's  garment. 
I  mean  no  sacrUege  when  I  tell  you  that  your 
friendly  handclasp  does  almost  that  much 
for  me. 

Last  night  I  ran  across  a  program  of  the 
Northeast  Arkansas  Medical  Society  for  the 
meeting  at  Harrlsburg,  October  17.  IMS. 
Prominent  on  the  program  ware  Dr.  W.  M. 
Majors,  Dr.  J.  T.  Altman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Lamb.  Dr. 
Thad  Cothern,  Dr.  C.  W.  Garrison,  Dr.  O.  A. 
Warren,  and  others  whose  voices  for  honeet 
•nd  honorable  medicine  have  been  forevu: 
■tilled  and  silenced,  and  then  I  wondered  If 
W9  M  phyaiclans  are  showing  the  proper  ap- 
ptMlatlon  to  men  such  as  Dr.  McCurry,  Dr. 
Vener.  Dr.  Strotid.  and  others  wlKwe  medical 
careers  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
younger  physicians. 

"K  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing 
Any  mark  someone  is  doing. 

Tell  him  now! 
Dont  withhold  your  approbation 
Until  the  preacher  makes  oration 

And  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  on  his  brow. 

"For  no  matter  bow  you  shout  it. 
He  will  never  know  about  it; 

He'll  not  know  how  many  teardrops  you 
have  shed. 
So.  if  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him, 
Now's  the  time  to  slip  it  to  blm. 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he's  dead." 

Can't  we  express  to  our  brother  physicians 
both  by  word  and  deed  our  appreciation  of 
him,  Ijeglnning  tonight? 

While  on  the  topic  of  friendships,  the  sub- 
ject asBlgned  to  me  tonight,  will  you  permit 
me  to  give  a  description  of  a  friend  whom  the 
commencement  orator  used  the  day  I  grad- 
uated from  college,  a  descrtptlon  I  often  teat 
in  my  mental  dassUicatlon  of  friends.  May 
I  dedicate  this  description  to  my  frl«n4k. 
Drs.  P.  W.  Lvrtterloh  and  Ira  Ellis.  I  quote: 
"Oh,  the  Joy,  the  unexplainable  Joy,  of  feeling 
safe  with  a  person;  having  neither  to  weigh 
words  nor  measure  thoughts — but  pour  them 
an  right  out— knowing  that  a  faithful  heart 
will  take  all.  grain  and  chaff  alike,  keep  thoae 
that  are  worth  keeping  and  with  the  breath 
of  love  and  friendship,  blow  the  rest  away." 

When  I  think  of  the  wonderful  examples 
that  my  dear  friends.  Paul  and  Ernest  Stroud, 
have  before  them  constantly  in  the  life  and 
work  of  their  father.  I  am  reminded  of  an- 
other poem  that  I  will  read  if  Dr.  Stroud  will 
not  think  I  am  insinuating  that  he  is  getting 
old. 

"THI   BXniGZ    BTJILODI 

"An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 
Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray. 

To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim — 
Tbc  sullen  stream  had  no  fear  for  him; 

But  he  tximed  when  safe  on  the  other 

side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 


"  "Old  man.'  said  a  pilgrim  near. 
'You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  build- 
ing here: 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending 

day; 
Youll  never  again  pass  this  way; 
You've  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide?' 
"The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  bead: 
'Good  friend,  in  the  path  I've  come.'  he  said, 
•There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  chasm  that  has  been  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 

He,  too.  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend.  I'm  building  this  bridge 
for  hhn.' " 
Gentlemen,  this  society  boasts  of  two  phy- 
sicians whose  love  for  each  other  Is  a  source  of 
admiration  and  respect  througliout  the  State. 
To  watch  these  men  struggle  over  a  single 
penny  in  a  game  of  chance  or  golf,  knowing 
that  they  would  give  each  other  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  gladly.  If  the  occaalon  de- 
manded,  it   is  true   entertainment.     May   I 
get  personal  and  quote  a  poem  Uiat  fits  them. 
Doctors  McAdams  and  Wlllett  of  Jonesboro. 
Ark.: 

"TH«   TWO    PAIS 

"l  called  him  John,  he  called  me  Jim. 
Nigh  60  years  that  I  knowed  him 
And  he  knowed  me,  and  he  was  sqtiare 
An"  honest  all  that  time,  an'  fair. 
Fd  pass  him  mornings  goln'  down 
Th'  road  or  drivln'  into  town, 
An*  we'd  look  up  the  same  ol'  way 
An'  wave  a  hand  an'  smile  an'  say: 

'Hello.  John.' 

•Hlrye,  Jim?' 
"I  guess  you  don't  real  often  see 
Such  kind  of  friends  as  him  an'  me; 
Not  much  at  talkln'  big;  but.  say. 
Th'  kind  of  friends  that  stick  an'  stay. 
Come   rich,   come    poor,    come    rain,   come 

shine. 
Whatever  he  might  have  was  mine  and 
Mine  was  hls'n,  an'  we  both  knowed  it 
When  we'd  hoHow  on  the  road: 

'Howdy,  John.' 

•Howdy,  Jim.' 
"An'  when  I  got  froae  out  one  year. 
He  dropped  in  on  me  with  that  queer 
Big  smUe  an'  layed  two  hundred  dollars 

down. 
An'  says:  'No  Inttwt.  understand, 
Er  note.'    An'  ha  took  my  band 
And  squeezed  It  an'  druv  away, 
'Catise  there  wusn't  nothln'  more  to  say. 

'S'long.  John.' 

'S'long,  Jim.' 
"An'  when  John's  boy  come  courtin'  Sue, 
John  smiled  an— well,  I  smiled  some,  too. 
As  though  things  was  a  comln'  out 
As  If  we'd  fixed  em,  Just  about. 
And  when  Sue  blushed  an'  tole  me — why, 
I  sat  and  chvickled  on  the  sly: 
An*  BO  did  John — put  out  hla  hand — 
No  words  but  these,  y'  imderstand? 

'Shake.  John.' 

'Shake,  Jim.' 
"An'  when  Sue's  mother  died,  John  come 
An'  set  with  me,  an'  he  was  diunb 
As  tvtt  as  speech  might  be  concerned: 
But  in  them  eyes  of  his  there  burned 
A  light  of  love  and  sympathy 
An"  IrlendEhlp  you  don't  often  see. 
He  took  my  hand  in  hU  that  day 
An'  said — what  else  was  there  to  say? — 

•Hlo,  John.' 

•H'lo.  Jim  ■ 
"Somehow  the  world  alnt  the  same 
Today.    Th'  trees  are  all  aflame 
With  autiunn,  but  there's  something  gona— 
Went  out  of  life,  I  gueas,  with  John. 
He  nodded  that  old  grizzled  head 
On  the  pillow  of  his  bed. 
An'  lifted  up  the  helpln*  hand 
An'  whispered:  'Sometime— underatand?' 

•Bye,  Jk)hB.' 

•Bye.  Jim.' " 


I  fear  that  I  have  taken  too  much  time 
with  otir  poema  and  wUl  save  the  compli- 
mentary verses  on  tlie  otlier  members  until 
a  later  date. 

I  wish  to  tell  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
a  story  originally  told  by  Dr.  Russell  H.  Con- 
well,  of  Temple  University,  a  story  which  be 
used  as  a  central  thought  of  a  lecture,  the 
proceeds  derived  from  which  he  sent  1.2S6 
lioys  through  college:  a  story  of  a  Persian 
fanner  named  All  Hifed,  who  sold  his  farm, 
collected  his  money,  left  his  family  in  charge 
of  a  neighlMr,  and  went  away  In  search  of 
diamonds.  He  seurcbed  all  throughout 
Persia,  then  he  camo  around  Into  Palestine, 
then  wandered  on  Into  Europe,  and  at  last 
when  his  money  was  all  spent  and  he  was  In 
rags,  wretchedness,  end  poverty,  he  stood  on 
the  shore  of  that  bay  at  Barcelona  In  ^ain, 
gazing  out  Into  spase.  When  a  great  tidal 
wave  came  roUing  in  between  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  that  poor.  afBicted.  suffering,  dying 
man  could  not  resiit  the  awful  temptation 
and  he  cast  himself  mto  that  Incoming  tide 
and  sank  beneath  Its  foaming  crest,  never 
to  rise  in  this  life  again. 

A  few  days  later  an  old  priest  came  in  to 
visit  All  Hafed's  successor  and  the  moment 
that  he  opened  the  door  he  saw  that  flash  of 
light  upon  the  mantel  and  he  rushed  up  to 
it  and  shouted :  "Tlere  is  a  diamond.  I  know 
positively  that  this  is  a  diamond."  Then 
together  they  rushed  out  into  that  old  garden 
and  sttrred  up  the  white  sands  with  their 
fingers  and  lo.  there  came  up  more  beau- 
tiful and  valtiaMe  gema  than  the  first.  Thtis. 
frienda,  waa  discovitred  the  dlamoiMl  mine 
of  Oolconda,  the  most  magnificent  diamond 
mine  In  all  the  blstary  of  mankind,  excel- 
ling the  Klmberly  itself.  My  friends,  there  U 
a  diamond  mine  In  and  around  every  phy- 
sician's office  in  Craighead  and  Poinsett 
Counties,  arotind  every  patient's  home,  in 
both  eoTmties,  be  it  a  mansion  or  be  It  a 
hovel,  if  you  only  choose  to  find  them. 
With  America  trusting  us  physicians  to  keep 
the  faith  with  o\u  boya  "over  there"  and 
"down  under,"  can  we  afford  to  give  anything 
but  our  best? 

Now  you  ask  me.  "Why,  Doctor,  are  you 
telling  us  this  hlKh-school-commencement 
story?"  In  Just  a  moment  I  hope  to  make 
my  point.  Recently  In  going  through  the 
pages  of  a  cvirrent  magazine,  I  saw  the  pic- 
tures of  five  American  marines  In  a  Jap  con- 
centration camp  m  Shanghai.  I  am  passing 
this  picture  anmnd  and  ask  each  of  you  to 
study  it  for  a  few  moments.  The  Japs  orig- 
inally pubhshed  this  picture  In  one  of  their 
propaganda  sheets  and  an  American  diplo- 
mat who  was  repatriated  managed  to  smug- 
gle It  home.  These  men  are  Americans  and 
most  of  them  are  not  30  years  old  in  (plte 
of  their  prlson-camp  beards  and  mustaches. 
"Smile!  Look  happy" — one  can  almost  hear 
the  Jap  photographer  hissing  the  corominds. 
And  this  was  their  reply — those  faces  you 
see  staring  back  proudly,  defiantly  and  a 
little  contemptuovBly.  Thoee  faces  could  be 
dtipllcated  by  Drs.  Reagan.  Rush  Barrett, 
Berry.  Parrls,  Blanton,  Paul  Stroud.  Jo  Pierce, 
Joe  Verser.  and  other  phyekrlans  who  be- 
long to  this  medical  society  and  who  are  now 
In  oar  armed  forces  scattered  an  over  the 
globe.  Oentlemes).  we  must  keep  faith  with 
those  faces  that  I  showed  you.  llie  beat 
way  we  can  keep  faith  Is  to  look  after  tbCM 
soldier  boys'  loved  ones  back  home  whetiMr 
it  be  a  humble  home  or  a  mansion  in  Oaife, 
Jonesboro.  Tyronza.  or  anywhere  else. 

.V  few  nighte  ago,  after  a  hard  downpour, 
someone  tapped  at  my  front  door  shprtly 
after  I  had  retired  after  a  busy  day's  work. 
Son>e  ragged,  wet,  and  ignorant  old  man 
wanted  me  to  go  and  see  bis  wife  whom  he 
macrthcil  as  "mighty  poorly."  I  almost  re- 
fused the  poor  and  pennlleas  old  man.  My 
weary  bones  and  the  warm  bed  cried  loudly 
against  the  trip  Tbe  long  trip.  tlM  bad 
roads,  the  wet,  cold  weather,  each  loomed  up 
In  my  mind  as  obstacles  too  serloua  to  tackle 
that  night.   But  the  pitiful  tone  of  hla  voice. 
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"Voetor.  «be  U  mighty  poorly.'  overcame  the 
tMB^orary  surrender  to  eMe  tnd  rest  and  I 
grudglugly  went.  After  sometime  I  got  to  a 
hot  that  would  have  stiamed  almoat  an  ani- 
mal and  rendered  medical  serrices  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  and  before  starting  on  the 
arduous  return  trip  I  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  patient.  I  learned  that  this 
(M  UMty  who  almost  failed  to  get  a  physician 
to  treat  her  for  a  case  of  pneumonia  brought 
on  by  exposure  bad  lost  one  aon  in  action  on 
tlM  SoUmions  and  another  son  waa  reported 
M  mftng  following  the  fall  of  Corregldor 
and  la  probably  in  a  Jap  prisor  camp.  Oen- 
tiemen.  this  old  woman  has  never  been  pre- 
sented with  a  bUl  for  that  night's  services, 
Qor  will  she  be. 


cot  served  who  gathers  gold. 
Nor  has  he  served  wtioae  life  is  told 
In  selfish  battles  he  has  won 
Or  deeds  of  skill  that  he  has  done. 
But  he  has  served  who  now  and  then 
Uaa  helped  along  hia  fellowmen.** 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

»  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Monday,  May  15, 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoko,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  of  May  11 
1»44:  ' 

oooGiifo  THE  amrt 
While  the  action  of  the  Government  In 
restoring  the  Montgomery  Ward  plant  to  tha 
management  may.  in  a  technical  sense,  hava 
reduced  the  lasue  to  a  moot  case,  thus  ab- 
solving Judge  Holly  from  the  neceaaity  of 
rendering  a  decision,  the  public  will  hardly 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  Oovemment's  un- 
wUlingneaa  to  submit  the  legality  of  lU  ac- 
tion to  a  court  determination.  In  slmpla 
terms  the  Government  has.  for  a  second  time 
in  the  Ward  case,  dodged  the  issue. 

The  fundamental  lasue  raised  In  tha  Ward 
caM  had  to  do  with  tba  legal  atatus  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  a  declalon  on  that 
point  the  Government  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  Ward's  previously  challenged 
tiM  lefal  right  of  the  board  to  enforce  certain 
ortfars,  contending  that  the  orders  did  not 
have  the  force  of  law.  Ward's  took  the  mat- 
ter Into  court,  but  the  War  Labor  Board,  an- 
ticipating the  current  actlcs  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
•voided  a  ruling  on  the  legality  of  iU  orders 
and  asked  for  a  dismissal  on  the  grounds  that 
It  was  only  functioning  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity On  this  plea  the  caae  was  diamlaaed 
without  a  decision.  Another  moot  case.  It 
waa  in  tha  face  of  this  admlaalon  that  the 
Prsalttent  ordered  the  Army  to  Uke  over  the 
Ward  plant 

In  view  of  these  two  "duckbiga"  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  no  other  conclusion 
can  be  reached  than  that  the  Government 
has  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  legality 
of  lU  acu  to  submit  a  c^etermlnauon  of  them 
to  the  courts.  This  Is  as  unfortunate  as  it 
is  tindlgnified.  Attorney  General  Biddle  In 
hla  argtunenta  before  Judge  Holly  seeking  a 
tamporary  injunction  made  several  aaaar- 
ttona.  which  to  say  the  least  are  disturbing 
and  which  betray  that  the  Government  holds 
certain  concepta  of  the  law  and  the  Consti- 
tutioa  that  are  at  least  novel.  His  Ideas  of 
the  vaatneaa  and  vsguenaas  of  the  Presiden- 
tial  poweis  under    the   Ooostitutlon   must 
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have  astounded  many 
law.  and  his  broad 
should  not  presume  to 
have  been  somewhat 
have  some  knowledge 
Government 

His  further  contentlcfc 
ing  in  the  labor  dlsputi  s 
forbade  the  President 
plant  is  one  that  neec% 
the  President  may  do 
expressly  forbidden  to 
under  a  hitherto 
and  one  of  enough 
constitutional  validity 

Therefore.  Mr.  Avery'i 
he  will  not  sign  the 
War  Labor  Board  is  to 
may  bring  the  issue  int< 
ner  that  may  make 
practical.     If  the  War 
have  the  force  of  law. 
President  has  the   legal 
from  the  management 
see  fit.  let  us  have  it 
cotirt  decision.     If  "no 
is  inunune  from 
tlcularly   in   time  of 
not  substitute  its 
Executive"  as  the 
talned,   let  ub  have  it 
white  so  that  there 
fusion  about  the  mattei 
calling  out  troops,  and 
of  citizens  from  their 

Obviously   the    vote 
Ward's  has  nothing   to 
questions   Involved, 
resistance  to  the  closed 
Government  can  exercl4e 
expressly  forbidden  or 
exercise  those  powers 
by  the  people,  is  a 
in  Importance  any  clause 
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wrsons  versed  In  the 

Intimation  that  the  courts 

paas  on  them,  must 

stocking  to  those  who 

yt  the  theory  of  otir 

that  there  Is  noth- 
act  which  expressly 
aklng  over  the  Ward 
court  approval.     If 
anything  that  he  is  not 
do  we  are  operating 
principle  of  law 
lolportance  to  have  Its 
luickly  established, 
announcement  that 
cotitract  ordered  by  the 
be  commended,  as  it 
the  courts  in  a  man- 
f\|rther  "ducking"  Im- 
Latwr  Board's  orders 
us  know  it.     If  the 
right  to  take  over 
iny  business  he  may 
t  down  plainly  in  a 
business  or  property 
order"  and  "par- 
the  co\irt   should 
opixlion  for  that  of  the 
Attorney  General  main- 
down  in  black  and 
be  no  future  con- 
no  further  need  for 
the  physica'  eviction 
ffoperty. 

the   employees   of 

do  with  the  major 

more    has   Avery's 

shop.     Whether  the 

all  the  powers  not 

whether  it  may  only 

expressly  given   to  it 

matter  that  transcends 

in  a  labor  contract. 
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Monday.  Mcy  IS,  1944 


Mr.  8PARKMAN 

leave  to  extend  my  retnarks 
following  speech   nu  de 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Bir^nlngham 
April  18.  1944: 
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Our  first  Job  is  to 
lowing  that  the  most 
lems  to  t>e  faced  by 
Is  the  termination  of 
disposal  of  surplus 
this  task  of  reconvertii^ 
a  peacetima  basis  is 
cult  and  more  vexing  th^t 
verting  that  industry 
surplus  propwrty  is  a  subject 
thought,  but  today  I 
other  phase— the   termination 
tracta  and  the  settlem  snt 

This  subject  does  no 
ous.    It  certainly  wouk 
the  subject  of  an  ora 
purpose  of  spellbinding 
haps  Is  not  of  particular 
of  you.    But  the  problem 
one  of  great  concern  to 
solution  may  depend  whether 
prosperity  or  deep  depr^slon 
Is  over. 

Today  00  percent  of 
capacity  la  engaged  in 
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the  war.    But  fol- 
l^portant  of  all  prob- 
victorious   America 
contracts  and  the 
In  many  ways 
private  Industry  to 
to  be  more  diffl- 
was  the  job  of  con- 
lo  war.     Disposal  of 
calling  for  much 
p[t)po8e  to  discuas  the 
of  war  con- 
of  them, 
sound  very  glamor- 
never  be  selected  as 
nor  used  for  the 
an  audience.    It  per- 
interest  to  many 
which  it  poses  is 
Lll  of  us,  for  upon  Its 
we  are  to  liave 
after  this  war 
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Nation's  productive 
4akiog  war  goods.    A 


great  part  of  this  has  been  converted  from 
one  type  of  production  to  another  necessitat- 
ing the  change  in  varying  degree  of  machines, 
tools,  and  equipment.  Many  planta  do  not 
have  in  them  today  a  single  machine  that  can 
be  used  by  them  in  peacetime  production. 
The  machines  they  had  in  their  plants  have 
been  scattered  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To 
get  back  Into  civilian  production  those  plants 
will  have  to  reequip  themselves  with  ma- 
chines and  with  tools.  Not  so  long  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  through  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.  plant  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Marks, 
vice  president  of  that  company,  stated  that 
there  were  8,500  pieces  of  machinery  in  that 
one  plant  which  are  not  useful  in  automobile 
production  and  that  the  displaced  automo- 
bile manufacturing  machines  had  been  widely 
scattered.  He  stated  that  if  the  war  con- 
tracts should  be  terminated  evenly  when  the 
Job  is  done  without  their  l}eing  dragged  out 
and  terminated  gradually  and  if  permission 
should  be  given  to  remove  at  once  those  8,500 
machines  and  the  unfinished  work  and  ma- 
terials, then  his  company  could  be  back  at 
the  Job  of  building  cars  in  6  months'  time. 
The  case  of  this  company  is  probably  an  aver- 
age typical  case.  At  our  best  we  are  going 
to  have  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  produc- 
tion with  its  inevitable  accompanying  unem- 
ployment. 

Not  only  are  most  private  war  plants  clut- 
tered up  with  machines  and  tools  that  do 
not  belong  to  them  and  cannot  be  profitably 
used  by  them  in  peacetime  production  but 
all  of  them  on  that  day  when  their  contracts 
are  terminated  are  going  to  be  literally  filled 
with  work  In  process — in  all  stages  of  com- 
pletion— and  with  materials.  In  nearly  every 
Instance  the  work  in  process  will  be  abso- 
lutely without  value  to  either  the  producer  or 
the  Government,  and  in  most  cases  the  ma- 
terials will  be  without  value  to  the  producer 
l)ecause  he  is  making  for  war  a  product  en- 
tirely different  from  what  he  will  make  for 
peace.  It  Is  highly  important  that  this  un- 
finished work  and  these  naaterlals  as  well  as 
the  machines  and  tools  be  moved  out  of  the 
plant  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  that  plant 
can  do  no  converting  until  It  has  its  floor 
space  and  bins  clear. 

Another  problem  common  to  all  war  con- 
tractors and  Important  in  varying  degrees  to 
all  »'lke  is  that  of  financing  from  the  time 
the  stop  order  U  given  until  there  has  been  a 
complete  and  final  settlement.  Our  job  is  to 
sse  that  every  plant  start  readying  lUelf  for 
resumption  of  normal  peacetime  production 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Most  com- 
panies cannot  do  this  alone  while  money  due 
from  the  Government  U  withheld  pendUig 
final  settlement.  Particularly  u  this  true 
with  the  smaller  plants  and  the  thotosands  of 
subcontractors  who  may  have  commitments 
of  many  times  their  capital  worth. 

The  Job  of  terminating  contracts  at  the 
end  of  this  year  will  be  a  tremendous  one. 
We  remember  something  about  that  follow- 
ing the  last  war.  This  one  will  be  10  or  12 
tunes  bigger  than  that.  When  the  guns 
stopped  firing  November  11.  1918.  the  Govern- 
ment suspended  approximately  27,000  prime 
contracts  valued  at  nearly  •5,000,000,000.  To- 
day the  War  Department  alone— just  one  of 
several  procurement  agencies — has  approxi- 
mately 110,000  prime  contracts  for  war  pro- 
duction and  well  over  2,000.000  subcontracts. 
Most  likely  the  value  of  the  unfinished  con- 
tracts of  all  war  procurement  agencies  at  the 
end  of  this  war  will  be  nearly  1100.000,000.000. 

The  sudden  stopping  cf  the  wheels  of  pro- 
duction in  such  magnitude  is  bound  to  be  a 
terrible  shock  to  our  economic  structure.  We 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  lighten  and  to 
cushion  that  shock.  The  essentials  for  doing 
this  were  recently  stated  by  Col.  D.  N 
Hauseman,  formerly  stationed  here,  an  officer 
whom  many  of  you  know  and  who  is  now  serv- 
ing as  director  of  the  division  In  the  War 
Department  to  terminate  and  settle  war  con- 
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tracts.     He  named  three  general  principles 
to  be  kept  in  mind.    I  quote: 

"1.  We  believe  that  contrr^.tors*  claims 
must  be  settled  quickly  with  equal  Justice 
to  the  contractor,  the  Government  and  the 
public.  Speed  is  of  the  essence  here.  Other- 
wise, we  invite  unemployment,  frozen  busi- 
ness, and  inflation. 

"2.  In  order  to  give  industry  a  hard  and 
fast  title  to  the  reimbursement  paid  It  by 
the  Government,  the  settlements  mtist  be 
final,  and  not  subject  to  reopening  except,  of 
course,  for  fraud, 

"3.  Adequate  means  are  necessary  for 
financing  the  contractor  by  partial  or  advance 
payments  or  loans,  over  the  rough  period  be- 
tween termination  and  final  settlement." 

Fortunately  this  tremendous  task  Is  not  to 
be  thrust  upon  lu  all  at  once  without  a  pre- 
vious opportunity  to  try  our  hand.  Becatise 
of  the  fluidity  of  the  war  and  the  necessity 
for  changing  weapons  and  fighting  equip- 
ment many  contracts  are  being  terminated 
as  we  go  along  and  new  ones  being  sub- 
stituted. Up  to  March  1  of  this  year  the 
War  Department  alone  had  terminated  or 
cut  back  10,500  prime  contracts.  Of  these 
14.000  having  an  unfinished  value  of  $3,900,- 
000,000  have  been  settled.  The  amount  spent 
In   settlement   was  $85,000,000. 

Contractors  are  presenting  claims  for  set- 
tlement amounting  to  approximately  $20,- 
000,000  a  month.  In  February  of  this  year 
the  War  Department  paid  off  claims  amotmt- 
ing  to  $22,000,000,  which  indicates  that  it 
Is  catching  up  on  the  backlog  of  Its  claims. 
So  far  It  has  been  settling  cases  and  pay- 
ing off  claims  at  about  75  percent  of  the 
amount  asked.  It  is  felt  that  the  25-percent 
difference  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  fact 
that  contractors  are  not  yet  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with,  the  proper  methods  of  preparing 
and  presenting  their  claims. 

The  rate  of  settlement  Is  also  interesting 
inasmuch  as  the  War  Department  has  re- 
duced the  average  time  for  settling  claims 
of  $10,000  or  over  from  8  months  last  fall 
to  Qi^  months  this  spring. 

As  to  the  War  Department,  it  wishes  to 
impress  on  the  contractors  that  a  great  deal 
of  delay  la  due  to  the  fact  that  War  con- 
tractors do  not  sumblt  their  claims  speedily, 
in  proper  form  and  often  not  at  all.  For 
example,  it  already  has  on  lU  books  over 
aOO  terminated  oontracu  0  months  old  or 
older  which,  of  course,  the  Government  can 
do  nothing  about  settling  because  the  con- 
tractors in  these  200  cases  have  submitted 
no  claim"  at  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  months  ago  to  go 
■8  chairman  of  a  group  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  MUitary  Affairs  to  Chicago  and 
spend  2  days  in  watching  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  work  in  the  actual  termination  of 
contracts.  We  were  aU  impreased  with  the 
thoroughness  and  fairness  with  which  the 
Job  was  l>eing  done.  To  us  the  need  for  ne- 
gotiation. If  there  is  to  be  speed,  became  ap- 
parent. It  is  a  process  of  give  and  take  and 
open  discussion  across  the  conference  table. 

One  thing.  I  believe,  that  most  people  do 
not  understand  is  that  the  negotiations  are 
not  conducted  by  a  single  Individual.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  handled  by  an  organlca- 
tlon  under  a  conunanding  officer  usually  of 
high  rank  and  long  experience.  There  is  a 
staff  of  specialists,  the  number  dependent 
upon  the  sias  and  complexity  of  the  contract 
that  is  being  terminated  There  are  nego- 
tiators. accounUnts.  engineers,  legal,  fiscal, 
and  technical  personnel,  all  of  whom  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiations  and  are  consulted 
when  their  aMistance  may  be  helpful. 

The  negotiations  are  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  comprehensive  procedures  estab- 
liahed  by  whatever  procurement  agency  has 
Jurisdiction  over  that  particular  contract. 
My  observation  has  been  principally  of  War 
Department  contracts  and,  therefore.  I  stiall 
confine  my  remarlta  to  such  contract*.    The 


War  Department  establishes  the  necessary 
procediues  to  Insure  that  the  Government's 
Interests  are  fully  prr/tected  and  that  the 
contractors'  settlement  proposals  are  ade- 
quately Investigated  and  analyzed.  In  his 
testimony  before  our  committee  Under  Sec- 
setary  of  War  Patterson  outlined  the  proced- 
ure as  follows: 

"The  contractor  Is  first  required  to  submit 
a  detailed  inventory  of  work  in  process  and 
materials  and  a  sworn  proposal  for  settle- 
ment of  the  amount  due  therefor,  supported 
by  adequate  cost  schedules.  The  Inventories 
of  property  are  studied  by  competent  Govern- 
ment engineering,  salvage,  and  other  tech- 
nical personnel.  Then  the  property  Is  either 
disposed  of  or  retained  by  the  contractor  on 
terms  approved  by  the  Government,  or  it  is 
transferred  to  the  Goveriunent.  "The  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  are  credited  or  paid  to  the 
Government.  TlM  cost  records  of  the  con- 
tractor and  his  proposal  for  settlement  are 
checked  in  substantially  all  cases  by  Govern- 
ment accounting  personnel.  This  check 
ranges  from  an  office  review  to  a  detailed 
audit,  dependlnig  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  In  practice  the  scope  of  the  ac- 
counting and  audit  to  be  done  in  each  case  is 
determined  by  trained  accounting  personnel. 
To  economize  in  the  use  of  personnel  and  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  speed,  the  princi- 
ples of  selective  accounting  analysis  (or  spot 
check)  are  employed  wherever  possible;  the 
primary  object  Is  to  test  the  reliability,  gen- 
eral fairness,  and  reasonableness  of  the  con- 
tractor's figures.  In  cases  of  apparent  fraud 
or  attempts  to  overreach  the  Government,  In- 
tensive audit  procedures  are  employed.  In 
the  check  by  the  Government  full  use  is  re- 
quired to  he  made  of  any  information  about 
the  contractor's  accotmting  methods  and  bus- 
iness, obtained  in  statutory  renegotiation 
proceedings  and  In  the  Government's  files. 

"By  these  methods,  tlie  negotiators  for 
the  Government  have  available  reliable  ac- 
counting data  and  other  Information  on 
which  to  reach  a  fair  settlement  with  the 
contractor.  The  settlements  eventually 
reached  thus  reflect  the  deliberations  and  ad- 
vice of  many  different  Government  repre- 
sentatives, each  a  specialist  in  some  particu- 
lar field.  In  addition,  the  conduct  of  the  ne- 
gotiations and  the  final  agreement  are  un> 
der  the  supervision  of  special  agencies  cre- 
ated for  this  purpose.  These  include  s  flseal 
representative,  under  a  duty  to  report  to  the 
commanding  officer  whenever.  In  his  opinion, 
settlements  are  being  Improperly  handled  or 
considered.  For  each  termination  settle- 
ment appropriate  records  are  kept  of  all  im- 
portant steps  in  the  negotiations  and  all  im- 
portant actions  by  the  contracting  officer  in 
order  to  indicate  the  essential  date  on  which 
the  negotiations  were  liased. 

"These  various  measures  are  carefully  de- 
signed to  provide  all  necessary  protection  for 
the  Interests  of  the  Government." 

In  the  summer  of  1943  the  War  Department 
proposed  that  our  committee  take  action  on 
legislation  regarding  the  termination  of  con- 
tracts. We  had  rather  lengthy  hearings  and 
finally  reported  out  a  bill,  H.  R.  3032.  A  few 
days  t>efore  we  took  final  action  on  this  bill 
the  Baruch-Rancoek  report  was  Issued  cover- 
ing not  only  termination  of  contracts  but  all 
phases  of  demobilization.  We  felt,  however, 
that  the  termination  of  contracts  was  the 
most  urgent  and  that  it  would  be  best  to 
limit  legislative  action  at  this  thne  to  that 
one  place. 

H.  R.  8022  follows  in  general  the  Baruch- 
Hancock  report,  so  far  as  the  termination  of 
contracts  is  concerned,  with  one  Important 
exception.  Whereas  the  Baruch-Hancock 
report  recommended  that  these  contracts  be 
settled  by  the  various  procurement  agencies 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  General  Ac- 
cotmting Office  for  a  preaudlt,  the  majority 
of  the  memt>ers  present  at  the  committee 
meeting  when  the  bill  was  reported  felt  that 
the  ComptroUtf   General  should   be  given 


power  over  such  settlements.  Several  of  tts 
felt  otherwise.  We  filed  a  report  setting 
forth  our  supplementary  views  agreeing  as  to 
the  need  for  legislation  but  disagreeing  as 
to  the  Comptroller  General's  part  in  the  set- 
tlements. Thirteen  members,  exactly  one- 
half  of  our  committee,  signed  this  disagree- 
ment— six  Democrats  and  seven  Republicans. 
The  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  advised  me  that  he  plana  to  ask 
for  a  rule  within  the  next  few  days.  At  his 
request  before  I  left  Washington,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Joining  in  the  request  tor  the  rule  In 
order  that  the  matter  might  be  freely  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Houae.  It  Is  our  purpose, 
as  we  stated  in  our  disagreeing  views,  to  offer 
amendments  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
exclude  the  Comptroller  General  from  the 
controlling  position  In  which  the  bill  as  re- 
ported places  him. 

Of  course,  the  first  Inclination  of  everyone 
Is  to  have  a  close  audit  of  various  Govern- 
ment transactions  by  some  independent 
agency.  The  General  Accounting  Office  waa 
established  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 
However,  It  has  long  been  understood  that 
the  Comptroller  General  has  no  control  over 
the  termination  of  contracts  In  the  absence^ 
of  fraud,  except  to  see  that  the  payments 
finally  made  are  in  accordance  with  the 
settlement  agreed  upon.  The  action  of  the 
committee  in  giving  him  veto  power  Is  vest- 
ing In  him  additional  powers.  Our  amend- 
ment would  take  nothing  away  from  him 
but  simply  prevent  these  additional  powers 
from  being  given  to  him. 

We  feel  that  there  are  several  objections 
to  the  movement  to  give  the  Comptroller 
General  veto  power.  First,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  type  of  settlements  that  we  contend 
must  be  made,  that  Is.  negotiated  settle- 
ments. Again,  I  quote  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  in  his  statement  before  tu 
regarding  this: 

"The  principles  which  we  believe  mtist  be 
adopted  if  the  first  great  objective  is  to  be 
attained  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Termination  adjustments  must  be  ef- 
fected by  negotiated  agreements. 

"2.  The  negotiations  must  be  final  and 
not  subject  to  reopening  by  any  independent 
agency,  except  for  fraud. 

"8.  The  negotiations  must  be  condticted  by 
the  prociuement  agencies.     •     •     • 

"InevtUbly  the  amount  fairly  payable  can- 
not be  determined  by  mere  addition  or  outth- 
ematlcs.  There  is  no  way  to  arrive  auto> 
maticaliy  at  a  dollar  figure  solely  by  me- 
chanical auditing  or  accounting  procedwes. 
Each  of  the  many  decisions  regarding  the 
determination  and  allocation  of  the  various 
elements  of  cost  under  a  particular  contract 
Involves  the  exercise  of  sound  business  Judg- 
ment. Consequently  these  questions  are 
subject  to  honest  differences  of  opinion  even 
between  qualified  ezperU.  Tliat  Is  why  these 
termination  settlements  can  be  handled  in  a 
satisfactory  and  prompt  manner  only  by  ne- 
gotiation. It  Is  the  method  which  btulness- 
men  use  to  settle  such  questions  of  Judgment 
under  «iniiiiir  circumstances. 

"Negotiation  does  not  mean  ttiat  settle- 
ments are  made  without  proper  informa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  this  procedure  still 
reqtUres  adeqiute  data  regarding  the  costs 
of  the  contractor  In  order  to  provide  a  sound 
basis  for  negotiation.  But  the  amount  of  in- 
formation needed  and  Its  detail  and  precision 
are  of  the  sort  which  a  businessman  would 
reqtiire  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  had  reached 
a  fair  settlement.  In  other  words,  the  ad- 
vantage of  negotiation  is  that  It  permlU 
these  matters  of  Judgment  to  be  decided  on 
the  same  practical  basis  on  which  commer- 
cial business  is  ordinarily  conducted." 

The  second  contention  Is  that  whereas  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  the  8eti,lement  of  theas 
contracts,  the  Comptroller  General's  method 
would  delay  them  for  such  a  time  as  might 
prove  disastrotu  to  the  national  econo—y  ta 
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■fpHillag  ptodyeUen  of  pMcetlrac  goods  and 
It  d  millions  of  returning 
pnatnt  w«r  workers. 
irnrld  Wsr  No.  1  expert- 
on  •  Much  MMllsr  scsle.  yet  many 
w  tbofls  settlements  with 
I  aaguisb  whsa  oontsovbitiQg  tbe  pres- 
«it  wgnltuds  at  war  contntets. 

PersonaUy,  I  lisve  slwsys  felt  thst  people 
are  Inherently  honest.  Many  tell  us  thst 
we  must  Include  the  General  Accounting 
In  ordar  to  prevent  the  OoTemment's 
at  millions  of  dollsrs.  I 
balltve  thst  nost  of  the  war  contractors 
vant  to  set  honestly  toward  the  OovenuncDt 
and  eertalnly  that  those  In  charge  at  navo- 
tlattng  these  settleoMnu.  with  their  whole 
reputation  a  stake  ss  well  ss  their  Interest  in 
the  OoTernment.  will  do  their  best  to  see 
thst  both  the  contrsctor  and  the  Oovemment 
are  treated  fairly.  The  General  Accounting 
OOee  can  certainly  have  no  monopoly  on 
tf  and  intagrity. 

1.  tt  was  freely  admitted  before 
tlMt  tba  Oeneral  Accounting 
dM  not  have  a  sufficient  staff  with 
wh:ch  to  do  the  Job  and  that  they  would 
have  to  scour  the  land  in  search  of  ac- 
OOUBtanta  They  readily  admitted  thst  they 
wwnkl  oount  oo  taJung  all  ai  the  workers 
that  Che  War  Department  and  other  pro- 
curement agencies  now  have  engaged  In  dif- 
ferent activities  and  use  them.  I  fail  to  see 
the  force  of  the  ar^ment  that  the  same 
people  working  for  the  War  I>partment  or 
aoBte  other  procurement  agency  would  be 
dishonest  but  would  become  honest  and 
people  of  integrity  immediately  upon  being 
switched  to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  property  has  to  be  sold  in  contract 
terminations.  Buyers  will  not  buy  unless 
they  can  know  the  price  with  finality.  If 
the  price  is  subject  to  change  6  months  later 
by  s  review  board.  pro*ipectlve  buyers  will 
go  elsewhere.  Many  contractors  who  finish 
their  wsr  production  will  have  to  reconvert 
their  plants  to  reenter  the  peacetime  market. 
They  cannot  and  will  not  do  this  until  they 
know  finally  where  they  stand,  and  how 
much  of  the  money  paid  to  them  Is  theirs 
and  how  much  the  Government's.  The  bill 
in  lu  pnsent  form  doee  not  make  It  clear 
how  far  prime  contractors  are  to  go  In  set- 
tling with  their  subcontractors.  If  this  Is 
to  be  done  at  all. «  prime  contractor  may 
be  able  to  get  quick,  final  approval  of  a 
proposed  subcontract  settlement:  otherwise 
ha  will  let  his  subcontrsctors  wait  for  their 
until  the  board  finishes  with  hli  case. 
lity  u  Just  as  Important  to  contrsct 
termination  as  spaed:  and  the  system  pro- 
poeed  by  H.  R.Mai  at  present  utterly  falls 
to  provide  for  it. 

Whst  I  have  said  so  far  as  to  contract  ter- 
minations relate  particularly  to  those  con- 
tracts that  are  to  be  terminated  when  the 
aida.  We  must  not  forget  thst  termina- 
are  occurring  now  every  day.  It  is  at 
present  time  s  necessary  part  of  war 
production . 

It  may  not  be  generally  realised  how  Inti- 
mately contract  termination  Is  related  to  the 
continuing  procurement  of  other  needed  war 
supplies.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  are 
still  facing  the  major  battles  of  this  war,  the 
War  Department  has  already  terminated  a 
larger  face  vaitie  of  contracts  than  it  can- 
celed St  the  end  of  the  last  war.  This  has 
happened  during  a  period  when  our  produc- 
tion schedules  are  still  rising,  and  Is  dtie  to 
the  fsct  thst  the  shifting  needs  of  war 
changed  the  character  and  quantities  of  sup- 
piles  that  have  been  needed.  Canceled  con- 
tracu  were  promptly  replaced  by  others  for 
different  materials;  and  this  pnx^eas  will 
doubtless  continue  until  the  war  is  over. 
The  time  and  method  of  termituitlng  such 
contracts,  the  speed  of  payment,  and  the 
interim  financing  to  be  given  to  the  con- 
tractor, are  all  therefore  closely  bound  up 
with  hu  aMlity  to  conunue  In  war  produc- 
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Uon.    To  divide  authciity 
tween  the  General  Accounting 
armed  services  who 
procurement  u  unwise 

When  peacetime  com^ 
tem'  which  will  operate 
is  no  leas  great  if  we 
depreasion.    At  thst 
the  procuring  sgenciei 
necessary  experience 
the  Job  promptly  and 
authority   would   be 
as  during  the  war. 

We  have  entrusted 
das  complete  responsibllty 
of  contrscts  for  war  supplies 
munition  production 
ning  St  a  rate  betweei 
dollars  per  month 
pleted  munitions  of  wa 
tlmfs   the  amounts   wtiich 
In    termination 
tlon  of  a  procurement 
sentially  the  making  oi 
Ing  for  a  smaller  quanti  ty 
a  lesser  expenditure  of 
nal  agreement.    Those 
to  do  the  larger  Job  ca 
also  with  the  smaller  che 
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the  procuring  pgen- 
for  the  placement 
United  States 
recently  been  run- 
five  snd  six  billion 
Expenditures   for  com- 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
der  leave  to  extend 
Rbcoro.  I  include  th  > 
delivered  by  me  at 
servance  of  Hose  Co. 
Fire  Department. 
14,  1944: 

In  the  midst  of  the 
of  history,  we  sre  gathei^ 
bvrf  to  pay  tribute 
mothers  of  men  who.  losing 
In  time  of  wsr.    While 
forced  upon  us  by  the 
Germsny  and  Japan, 
than  a  defensive  war 
world  revolution  In  whl^h 
the  world  are  fighting 
porary  but  for  the 
principles  of  personal  )1 
ment.     If.  from   this  s 
order  dedicated  to  the 
of  Peace  does  not 
bare  been  In  vain 

"I  have  lived,  sir.  a 
venerable  Franklin  at 
stitutional    Convention 
live,  the  more  convlnci4g 
truth — that   God 
men.    And  If  a  sparro^ 
grotind   without   His 
that  an  empire  can 
-In  this  hour  of  our  Nation 
fortress  of  prayer  whlct 
faith,  from  the  hearts 
land  la  our  strongest 
vsll  against  a  protective 
that  sacrifice  and 
of  Its  existence?    What 
quer  a  nation  whose 
coast  to  coast,  are 
mighty  army  before 
Undatinted  they  stand, 
of  that  Grace  to  save  th  t 
they  love  and  to  grasp 
the  glory  o<  a  world 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

ny  remarks  in  the 

following  address 

Mother's  Day  ob- 

Ko.  4,  Harrisonburg 

Harrisonburg,  Va.,  May 


most  destructive  war 
today  in  Harrison- 
do  honor  to  the 
most,  suffer  most 
World  War  No.  a  was 
ruthless  dictators  of 
are  fighting  more 
We  are  a  part  of  a 
the  democracies  of 
only  for  the  tem- 
pernianent  survival  of  the 
'  lerty  and  self-govern- 
ruggle,  a  new  world 
p  Inclples  of  the  Prince 
emei  ge,  our  sacrifices  will 
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without  His  aid?" 

'8  peril  the  sacred 

rises,  with  unerring 

the  mothers  of  our 
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evil  force  can  con- 
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'  preserve  for  them 
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beautiful  by  the  tremendous  price  they 
paid.  Words  are  no  antidote  for  the  sorrow 
of  those  whose  sons  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  But  may  it  be  some  consolation 
to  them  to  know  thst  of  their  boys  we  will 
say.  as  Pericles  did  of  the  young  men  at 
Athens : 

"So  they  gave  their  bodies  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  received,  each  for  his  own  mem- 
ory, praise  that  will  never  die.  and  with  It 
the  grandest  of  all  sepulchers,  not  that  In 
which  their  mortal  bones  are  laid  but  a  home 
in  the  minds  of  men,  where  their  glory  re- 
mains fresh  to  stir  to  speech  or  action  as 
the  occasion  comes  by,  for  the  whole  earth 
Is  the  sepulcher  of  famous  men.  and  their 
story  Is  not  graven  only  on  stone  over  their 
native  earth  but  lives  on  far  away,  without 
visible  symbol,  woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other 
men's  lives." 

And  when  I  repeat  those  words  "woven  Into 
the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives,"  I  mean  that 
through  the  travail  of  this  war  there  will  be 
firmly  embedded  in  the  minds  and  heairts  of 
the  American  people  the  will  for  peace.  Be- 
fore victory  is-  ours  on  the  battlefield.  It  Is 
imnecessary — Indeed,  It  is  undesirable — ^for 
us  to  attempt  to  blueprint  our  peace  terms 
or  our  plans  for  a  post-war  world  dedicated 
to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  What  Is  the 
meaning  of  democracy?  What  is  the  cost  of 
war?  What  is  the  value  of  peace?  "Whither 
wilt  thou  go?"  For  the  determination  of 
these  fundamental  Issues  there  Is  no  better 
time.  Our  Chinese  Allies  have  a  proverb 
which  says.  "A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
is  commenced  with  one  step."  Centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Lord  said  to  Cain, 
"Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?"  Centuries 
have  passed  since  the  lowly  Man  of  Galilee 
said.  "Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them."  Centuries  have  passed  since 
the  Roman  Emperor  Justinian  gave  to  the 
civilized  world  a  code  of  laws  by  which  per- 
sonal and  property  rights  of  the  Indlvidtial 
could  be  determined  by  a  legally  constituted 
tribunal,  and  not  by  the  whim  of  some 
despot. 

Centuries  have  passed  since  St.  Paul  claimed 
the  highest  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen  when 
he  said  to  Pestus.  "I  appeal  unto  Caeaar." 
Progress  made  by  the  humsn  race  through 
those  centuries  toward  a  higher  code  of  ethics 
and  toward  a  better  world  has  indeed  been 
alow,  and  yet  the  fact  that  progress  has  been 
made  cannot  be  denied.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity to  repudiate  the  false  philosophy 
that,  because  the  past  has  been  charactertaed 
by  recurring  war  among  nations,  it  Is  tiseleaa 
to  plan  for  a  permanent  peace.  Now  Is  the 
time  for  lu  and  for  every  peace-loving  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  commence  the  Journey 
to  that  goal.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  demo- 
cratic nations  of  the  world  to  plan  not  the 
terms  of  the  next  peace,  not  a  hard  peace  or 
a  soft  peace,  but  an  encirclement  of  the  Axis 
Powers  with  an  Allied  cooperation  for  peace. 
Had  General  Patton  recently  said  that  It  is 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Russia  to  unite  in  the  poet-war  era 
for  a  permanent  peace,  Instead  of  imltlng  to 
rule  the  world,  he  would  have  been  praised 
and  not  condemned.  It  Is  not  our  destiny  to 
rule  any  other  nation  nor  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  We  are  fighting  for  the  privilege 
of  ruling  ourselves  and  of  extending  that 
privilege  to  all  other  nations.  However,  it 
Is  our  destiny.  It  Is  our  solemn  duty  and 
obligation,  by  precept  and  example,  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  peace  that  Is  Just  and  a  peace 
that  Is  lasting.  Another  global  war  and 
civilization  as  we  know  it  wlU  perish  from 
the  earth.  A  selfish  and  materialistic  spirit 
that  whispered  that  we  could  live  alone  and 
die  unto  ourselves  betrayed  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1.  If  we  are  to  have  a  Chria- 
tlan  civilization,  in  which  the  orderly  and 
duly  constituted  processes  of  law  are  to  ba 
substituted  for  brute  force,  we  and  our  demo> 
cratlc  allies  mtist  have  a  Christian  conception 
of  Justice. 
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It  mtist  Include,"  aa  Woodrow  Wilson  said 
in  The  Road  Awav  nom  Revolution,  "sym- 
pathy and  halpfulneaa  and  a  willingness  to 
forego  self-interest  In  order  to  promote  the 
welfare,  happiness,  and  contentment  of 
others  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
This  is  what  ova  sge  is  blindly  feeling  after 
in  Ita  reaction  against  what  It  deems  the 
too  great  selfishness  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem." 

Through  the  centuries  brutal  and  selfish 
men  have  echoed  the  cynical  answer  of  Cain, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  In  this  world 
conflict,  on  the  battlefield  and  under  the 
flying  hoofs  of  the  Four  Horsemen,  more  than 
30,000,000  men,  women,  and  children  have 
already  perished,  and  our  Invasion  of  for- 
treas  Europe  has  not  yet  commenced.  When 
the  war  drums  throb  no  longer  a'nd  the  battle 
flags  are  furled  in  the  parliament  of  man, 
the  federation  of  the  world,  may  the  mothers 
of  men  be  permitted  on  t>ehaif  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  give  to  the  framers  of 
the  new  peace  their  answer  to  Cain's  ques- 
tion, "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 


PreYcnting    Manufacturers    From    Beinf 
m  the  Retail  Busmett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Tsxsa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  26, 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  a  few 
large  concerns  will  own  practically  all 
of  the  retail  business  within  the  next  few 
years.  I  have  a  bill,  H.  R.  148,  which 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  man- 
ufacturer from  being  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness and  vice  versa.  One  of  the  principal 
means  of  monopoly  is  through  the  owner- 
■hlp  of  the  different  integrated  units  in 
dtotrlbution  by  one  or  a  few  concerns. 

The  following  letter  and  statement  to 
customers  are  self-explanatory: 

Van's  MABKrra, 
Lot  Angelet.  January  It,  1943. 
Representative  Wbicht  Patmsn, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
HoNoaABLi  Sn :  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter received  by  us  from  a  manufacturer.  I 
have  also  forwarded  a  copy  to  James  Francis 
Bymea.  Director  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
acting  forth  my  opinion  that  were  chain 
stores  permitted  to  continue  taking  over 
the  manufacture  of  commodities  it  would 
thereby  take  away  the  eotirce  of  supply  for 
independent  merchants.  Also  the  effect  it 
would  have  today  In  driving  the  Independents 
out  of  business.  Inasmuch  as  the  source  of 
supply  Is  limited  under  the  present  conditions 
of  war. 

I  have  heard  of  your  bUl  H.  R.  148,  and  I 
believe  this  letter  is  a  good  specimen  of  sup- 
port for  yotir  bill. 

Tours  very  truly, 

K.  Wnivsnnr, 
Manager,  Van's  Market$. 

Jkll-wsll  OaasEST  Co.,  Ltd., 
Loa  Angeles,  Cali/..  January  15.  1943. 
To  t?ie  Customers  of  the  Jell-well  Deuert 
Co..  Ltd.: 
After  nearly  36  years  as  active  head  of  the 
Jell-weU  Dessert  Co..  Ltd..  and  Its  predecessor 
corporations,  during   all   of  which  period  I 
have  been  Its  largest  stockholder,  it  Is  with 
sincere  regret  that  I  am  announcing  my  re- 


tirement from  that  business  in  order  to  de- 
vote my  time  end  efforts  to  other  purtulta 
that  wlU  permit  me  more  leisure. 

Although  I  am  not  going  to  bother  you 
with  a  recitation  of  my  personal  reasons  for 
this  move,  I  might  say  here  that  my  health 
and  capacity  to  meet  present  problems  have 
not  been  up  to  par  since  a  heart  attack 
nearly  8  years  ago. 

In  arriving  at  this  decision.  I  also  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  my 
entire  financial  interest  as  sole  stockholder 
of  the  Jell-well  Deesert  Co..  Ltd  .  and  I  want 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  sold  all  my 
stock  In  this  company  to  the  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc. 

As  a  result  of  this  acquisition  by  the  Safe- 
way Stores,  further  sales  to  the  outside  trade 
wUl  not  be  solicited;  but  Safeway  has  as- 
sured me  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  unfilled  orders  received  by  us  up  to  this 
time  are  delivered. 

Finally,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  all  for  the  support  you  have  given 
our  product,  especially  those  who  have  been 
on  our  list  of  ctistomers  and  friends  since 
the  "red  psckage"  first  appeared. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

A.  H.  LoKFFUca. 


Rule  by  Whim  and  Wham 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  11,1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Iron  Age,  of 
May  11.  1944: 

suu:  ar  whim  and  wham 

"No  business  in  this  country  Is  Immtine 
from  selsure."  says  Attorney  Oeneral  Blddle. 
defending  the  New  Deal's  uklng  over  of 
Uontgomery  Ward.  Also,  adds  this  eminent 
administration  law  twister:  "Otir  courts 
should  bow  to  the  will  of  the  President." 
The  latter  statement  seems  somewhat  gratui- 
tous considering  the  Judicial  baiid-picklng 
and  hand-packing  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Blddle  Is  hired  to  Interpret  the  law  and 
he  certainly  does  a  Job  that  should  please 
the  boss.  Whether  or  not  It  suits  the  Uttle 
feUows  who  wear  the  barrels  and  who  pay 
his  salary  through  taxes  Is  another  question 
that  will  be  determined.  Indirectly,  on  elec- 
tion day. 

When  SeweU  Avery  was  carried  out  of  his 
office  by  steel-helmeted  storm  troopers,  some- 
thing much  more  Important  went  out  of 
the  door  with  them.  Out  of  that  door  at 
the  same  time  went  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  It,  replacing  them,  stalked  dictator- 
ship. Dictatorship  wearing  the  disguise  of 
an  attempt  to  protect  and  forward  the  war 
effort  but  actuaUy  a  sctirrllotis  and  ob- 
sequious move  to  curry  favor  with  and  gain 
votes  from  a  labor  union  which  apparently 
has  long  had  Its  headquarters  in  the  White 
House. 

There  was  no  question  in  this  case  of  dam- 
age to  war  production,  for  Montgomery  Ward 
are  distributors  and,  except  for  size,  exactly 
like  the  general  stores  tha'  you  find  through- 
out this  country.  And  this  company  was 
continuing  to  do  Its  normal  business  of  dis- 
tribution despite  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal, 
following  its  accepted  practice  of  pressure, 
had  applied  the  thumb  screws  of  restricted 


postal  service.  The  company  merely  insisted 
upon  the  American  right  of  knowing  with 
whom  It  was  to  do  business  before  It  signed  a 
contract. 

If  Master  Blddle's  op'nlon  becomes  crys- 
tallized into  precedent  then  these  United 
States  of  ours  are  no  longer  governed  by  law 
and  order  but  are  to  be  ruled  by  whim 
and  wham.  And  every  proprietor  or  managar 
of  any  enterprise  whatever,  from  the  largest 
corporation  to  the  smallest  store  or  farm,  wiU 
have  good  reason  to  listen  for  and  to  dread 
the  approaching  footsteps  of  a  new  and  un- 
American  Oestapo  with  the  power  to  accuse, 
to  try,  to  condemn,  and  to  execute. 

One  hundred  and  sixty -nine  years  ago. 
Americans  at  the  historic  Boston  Tea  Party 
rejected  the  dogma  that  "the  king  can  do 
no  wrong."  They  thought  and  we  did  too 
that  they  had  scotched  this  snake,  but  ser- 
pents have  a  way  of  coming  to  life  again  and 
this  one  Is  now  showing  Its  fangs  once  more. 

Our  forefathers  then  had  no  Congress  to 
represent  and  protect  them.  We  have,  and  it 
Is  about  all  of  the  protection  that  remains 
for  liberty  In  this  country.  It  Is  now  time 
for  Congress  to  act  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  Uberty 
for  which  oiu-  sons  and  brothers  are  dying. 

J.  H.  VanDeventer. 


Jn.stice  It  Blind  and  Sometimei  Dumb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
the  courts  move  in  mysterious  ways  their 
wonders  to  perform.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  cow  that  gave  a  pall  of  rich  sweet 
milk  and  then  kicked  the  pail  over  and 
spilled  aU  the  milk.  It  was  a  queer 
quirk  of  the  law  and  the  laws  enforce- 
ment that  destroyed  2.700  Jars  of  per- 
fectly good  peanut  butter,  because  after 
shipping  them  across  the  continent  their 
contents  was  a  fraction  of  an  ounce 
underweight.  Destroyed  at  time  of  food 
shortage  when  most  of  us  are  going 
without  real  butter  at  a  time  when  the 
august  Senate  restaurant  has  replaced 
real  butter  with  tiny  portions  of  pea- 
nut butter. 

We  know  what  is  done  with  contra- 
band liquor  by  the  courts — sometimes. 
But  to  bum  up  perfectly  good  peanut  but- 
ter by  court  order  in  wartime!  What 
could  our  boys  do  with  these  jars  of 
goodies  among  the  starving  population 
of  Europe?  No  wonder  the  Lions  Club 
of  Idaho  Falls  is  Indignant  as  expressed 
In  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  on  April  22.  1944.  at  Idaho  Palls. 
Idaho,  the  Pederal  Goremment  destroyed  by 
fire  a  large  quantity  of  peanut  buttar.  ap- 
proximately 2.700  bottles,  on  the  grounds 
of  being  slightly  underweight;  and 

Whereas  the  said  peanut  butter  was  nu- 
tritious and  palatable,  high  m  protein  and 
fat  values;  and 

Whereas  this  butter  cotild  have  been  uacd 
In  theee  days  of  scarcity  to  feed  starring 
allies,  undernourished  children,  and  the  poor 
and  needy  through  benevolent  agendea 
at  band;  and 

Whereas  the  said  OofaraOMBi  Is 
on  food  rationing,  equal  dlaiillMi&lm  of  l 
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ktton  of  foods,  fats,  siul  all  Uilngs 
In  s  united  war  effort;  and 
the    times   forbid    such    wanton 
•ad  unwarranted  acts  on  the  part  of  our 
PMl«nU.a8encles:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

RetotPtd  bf  the  Idaho  Falls  Lions  Club. 
That  tt  eoiMtanns  such  wanton  and  unwar- 
imnted  destruction  of  such  valuable  foods, 
•s  aforesaid,  and  condemns  the  destruction 
ct  any  useful  commodities  that  can  be  used 
for  human  sustenance,  or  that  can  nelp  In 
any  way  the  termination  of  this  deadly  war; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
■prwKl  upon  the  minutes  of  this  club;  that 
•  eopf  be  mailed  to  each  of  the  Idaho  Con- 
pwHMo:  that  a  copy  be  mailed  to  District 
Attorney  J.  A.  Carver,  and  a  copy  to  Judge 
Chase  A.  Clark.  Federal  officials  of  Idaho 

Done  and  passed  at  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho, 
this  27th  day  of  AprU  1944. 

Idaho  Faixs  Lions  Clus. 
By  J.  T.  KvANS. 
A.  A.  Mksstict,. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 


Great  Britain  Endorses  Four  Freedoms  of 
the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OXLAHOMS 

IN  THE  HOJSB  OF  REPRESENTATrVK 

Monday.  May  15,  1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  interna- 
tional aviation  in  the  post-war  world  has 
been  the  subject  of  keen  Interest  and  dis- 
cussion in  all  Allied  Nations  during  re- 
cent months.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who 
has  been  designated  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  to  form  a  post-war  aviation 
program  for  the  British  Empire,  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Lords  on  this  sub- 
ject on  May  10.  I  believe  his  remarks  to 
be  most  Interesting  and  informative  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  Associated 
Press  account  of  this  speech  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
11.  1944: 

Oreat  Britain  'Reluctantly"  has  abandoned 
a  Canada-backed  poet-war  plan  for  central 
Intemationai  control  of  civil  aviation  and 
has  turned  toward  the  American -sponsored 
Idea  of  a  "four  freedoms  of  the  air."  Lord 
Beaverbrook  announced  In  the  House  of  Lords 
today 

*  •  *  Britain  had  at  first  favored  the 
Canadian  plan,  with  its  system  of  allocated 
quotas,  but  had  turned  to  the  American  plan 
following  United  States  opposition  to  the 
Oinartten  proposal. 

ItM  American  plan  *  •  •  was  laased 
anon  along  the  lines  of  the  four  freedoms 
or  tb«  air— the  right  to  fiy.  to  land,  to  set 
down  passengers.  maU  and  cargo,  and  to 
pick  them  up  aaywbov  in  the  world.    •    •    • 

ThlB  program  (Canadian).  Lord  Beaver- 
brook continued,  was  conatttarad  by  the 
Americans  as  too  rigid  as  a  boite  for  talks 
at  the  proposed  international  conference. 

This  conference  will  be  held  latar  this  y«ar, 
probably  at  Washington. 

Ths  broad  purpose,  Lord  Beaverbrook  ex- 
ptelnad.  will  be  to  draw  up  an  mtematiocal 
eonvcDtloo  on  air  navigation  to  tie  lupple- 


Intemi  tlonal 


woild 


that 


mented  by  an 
ganlzatlon    which 
seek  to  eliminate 
work  out  for  each 
ticlpation  In  worlo 
a  broad  equilibrium 
capacity  and  transport 

•     •     •     Nothing 
had  proposed   for  the 
innocent   passage   for 
right  to  land  anywheie 
said  he  was  authorizet 
say: "We  are  Joined  wltl 
fullest  extent  In 
ciples." 

Lord  Beaverbrook 
States  was  prepared  to 
craft  available  to  Orn 
discriminatory  tMsts  foi 
the  post-war  p>eriod  of 
plane  production. 


Georsc  Waslunfton,  i  >ar  First  President, 


Realized  Situation 


transport   or- 

evolve    standards. 

tme^nomlc  competition, 

natlpn  a  network  of  par- 

ort.  and  maintain 

detween  air  transport 

offerings. 

President  Roosevelt 

futxire   the  right   of 

all   nations   and   the 

Lord   Beaverbrook 

by  Mr.  Churchill  to 

Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the 

subscribing  to  these  prln- 


de<Lared 


that  the  United 
make  long-range  alr- 
;  Britain  on  a  non- 
civil  aviation  doiring 
idjtistment  of  British 


EXTENSION  0  ?  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WRIGiir  PATMAN 

or 


hat  IMif  bt  Require 


a  President  To  Sen  e  Lonf  er  Than  Two 
Terms  or  Eren  lonfer  than  Three 
Terms  in  Great  Emi  Tgency 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1 1BPRESENTATIVE8 


Wednesday,  Ami 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr. 
has  been  said  about 
saying  that  no  person 
than  two  terms  or  by 
ing  that  a  Presld^n 
longer  than  two  terits 
his  own  serious  anc 
written  in  a  letter  to 
28.  1788: 


26.  1944 

> 

Speaker,   much 

our  first  President 

should  serve  longer 

his  actions  indicat- 

should  not  serve 

.    Let  us  refer  to 

thoughtful  words 

Lafayette  on  April 


Ue 


As  for  instance  on 
same  person  tor 
have  served  a  certain 
fess  I  differ  widely  myself 
and  you  as  to  the 
rotation   in  that  appointment 
not,  in  my  opinion 
the  President  will,  by 
able   to   continue 
office,  much   lesa  perpetuate 
Under  an  extended  vien 
Ject,  I  can  see  no  pro  jrietry 
otirselves  from  the 
in  scnne  great 
universally    most 
public. 


Preslt  ent 


ourse 


him  lelf 


service 
emergei  cy 
c&pt  bl 


Father  of  his  Coun 


Judgment    that    prevailed    among    the 
fathers  when  they  established  our  Con- 


InellgibUity  of  the 
after  he  shotild 
of  years,  I  con- 
from  Mr.  Jefferson 
or  expedience  of 
There  can- 
tbe  least  danger  that 
my  intrigue,  ever  be 
one   moment   In 
himself  In  It. 
of  part  of  this  sub- 
in  precluding 
of  any  man,  who, 
shall   be  deemed 
e    of    serving    the 


This  was  the  fina    Judgment  of  the 


ry.    This  was  the 


they  did  not  place 
any  restriction  on 
a  man  might  serve 


stitution.  Purposely 
in  that  Constitution 
the  number  of  times 
his  country  in  the  ofldce  of  President.  It 
is  as  if  they  foresaw  just  such  an  emer- 
gency that  the  Nation  faces  today — a 
crisis  that  calls  for  the  man  who  has 
guided  us  through  en ;  great  era  of  peril 
and  now.  with  caLa  wisdom  and  a 
knowledge  of  intern  itional  affairs  not 
matched  by  any  ot  ler  leader  in  the 
world,  is  safely  guidipg  us  through  an 
other. 


Plan  for  a  Netherlands  Commonweal^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNXcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15,  1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  a  constituent  on  the 
plan  for  a  Netherlands  Commonwealth: 

Mat  15.  1944. 
Mrs.  HxLEN  Wn.sHnx. 

Greentoich,  Conn. 

Dka*  Mbs.  WiLSHnuc:  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  to  the  t>est  of  my  knowledge  the  ques- 
tions which  you  raised  on  May  10  on  the 
plan  for  a  Netherlands  Commonwealth. 

You  ask  first  if  I  believe  the  Dutch  are 
"on  the  level"  with  this  plan,  which  was 
described  in  the  clipping  you  enclosed  from 
the  New  York  Times.  I  sincerely  Iselleve 
that  they  are.  However,  I  think  the  best 
way  to  answer  yotir  question  is  to  review 
briefly  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Commonwealth  plan. 

Among  the  empires  of  Europe  the  Nether- 
lands has  always  led  in  the  progressive  and 
generous  treatment  of  colonial  peoples.  Its 
record  in  this  respect  has  not  been  without 
scars  and  blemishes,  but  the  Dutch  have  In 
recent  years  tried  hard  and,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, succeeded  in  a  program  of  thoughtful, 
enlightened,  and  benevolent  imperialism. 

They  have  introduced  in  their  territories 
In  the  South  Pacific  modern  Ideas  of  sani- 
tation and  health  and  they  have  given  the 
native  peoples  a  chance  for  at  least  limited 
civic,  conomic.  and  educational  advancement. 
Moreover,  they  have  at  all  times  studied  and 
tried  to  \inderstand  the  people  they  sought 
to  rule. 

Plainly,  the  next  step  In  such  a  progressive 
attitude  toward  overseas  territories  is  the 
granting  of  freedom  or  at  least  some  form  of 
autonomy  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands. 

This  step  the  Dutch  have  been  consider- 
ing for  some  time  now.  In  fact,  even  before 
the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
On  December  6,  1942,  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Netherlands'  declaration  of  war  on 
Japan.  Queen  Wilbelmina  said  In  a  broad- 
cast from  London: 

"I  am  convinced,  and  history  as  well  as 
reports  from  the  occupied  territories  con- 
firm me  in  this,  that  after  the  war  It  will  be 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  Kingdom  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  complete  partnership, 
which  will  mean  the  consummation  of  all 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  past.  I  know 
that  no  political  unity  nor  national  cohesion 
can  continue  to  exist  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  acceptance  and  the 
faith  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizenry. 

"I  visualize,  wihout  antlcipaUng  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  future  conference  (of 
representatives  of  all  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands Kingdom),  that  they  will  be  directed 
toward  a  commonwealth  in  which  the  Neth- 
erlands, Indonesia,  Surinam,  and  Curacao 
will  participate,  with  complete  self-reliance 
and  freedom  of  conduct  for  each  part  re- 
garding its  internal  affairs,  but  with  the 
readiness  to  render  muttial  assistance." 

As  the  clipping  which  you  sent  to  me 
showed,  the  latest  development  In  this  plan 
for  a  Netherlands  Commonwealth  took  place 
recently  in  Curacao,  one  of  Hollands  Carib- 
bean possessions,  when  the  Governor,  Dr. 
Plet  Kasteel.  Introduced  In  the  legislative 
a  plan  to  decentralize  the  governments  of 
the  six  Islands  of  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  group.    Under  this  plan,  each  Island 
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ia  to  have  its  own  Insular  administration, 
headed  l>y  a  lieutenant  governor  and  oper- 
ating on  a  democratic  basis. 

Prestimably,  when  war  conditions  permit, 
Surinam,  the  Netherlands  colony  on  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies,  now  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  the  Japanese,  will  start  considering 
their  part  in  the  Commonwealth  structiue. 

Now  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  little  Hol- 
land is  almost  wholly  dependent  economically 
on  Its  vast  overseas  empire,  which  is  fabu- 
lously rich  In  bauxite,  tin,  oil,  rubber,  and 
quinine.  The  overseas  empire  of  the  Nether- 
lands, it  must  be  rememt>er.  is  65  times  larger 
in  area  than  the  mother  country  and  has 
eight  times  as  many  Inhabitants.  Yet  the 
Netherlands  Government  In  exile  dares  now, 
when  there  Is  so  much  talk  of  freedom  for 
men  of  all  colors  and  races,  to  grant  autonomy 
to  the  brown  people  of  Indonesia  and  the 
black  and  red  and  white  people  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Surinam.  Only  an  empire  su- 
premely confident  of  the  good  will  of  Its 
overseas  subjects  and  earnestly  concerned 
with  its  democratic  responsibilities  woiild  at- 
tempt such  a  radical  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional policies  of  Imperialism. 

If  the  Netherlands  carries  through  its  an- 
nounced policy,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  It  win.  If  the  East  and  West  Indies  are 
granted  autonomy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
we  may  well  be  entering  a  new  era  of  ad- 
vanced thinking  toward  colonial  peoples. 
The  white  man  may  at  last  be  willing  to 
law  down  his  b\irden — which  always  con- 
sisted chlefiy  of  loot  from  the  natives  and 
their  territory — and  extend  to  the  people  of 
Asia  and  other  colonial  regions  a  helping 
hand. 

The  people  of  the  entire  world,  especially 
those  who  have  long  realized  that  freedom 
Is  not  peculiarly  the  prerogative  of  the  white 
race,  will  watch  this  venture  of  the  Dutch 
with  the  greatest  Interest  and  the  highest 
hope. 

Americans  would  do  well  to  remember,  too, 
that  on  St.  Bustatlus  In  the  Netherlands 
West  Indlev.  on  November  16,  1T76,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  was  first  saluted  by  a  foreign  power. 
The  Dutch  in  1776  honored  our  struggle  for 
freedom  and  expressed  confidence  in  the  out- 
come. Now  the  Dutch  are  engaged  with  us 
In  a  war  for  freedom  and  may  well  also  be 
working  out  a  plan  of  colonial  government 
which  will  be  as  Inspiring  to  the  world  In 
this  generation  as  our  own  Constitution  was 
to  the  thinking  of  men  on  the  national  level 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
This  Is  an  opportunity  for  us,  after  177  years, 
to  return  that  salute. 
Sincerely. 

Clabz  Booths  Lucb. 


Mother 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

MOTHXa 

No  matter  where  my  steps  may  roam. 

To  this  place  or  the  other, 
I  think  sweet  thoughts  of  home,  sweet  home. 

And  my  dear,  daillng  mother. 
Whose  tender,  soft,  consoling  voice 
Once  made  my  infant  h(>art  rejoice. 


■ach  sunken  furrow  In  bet  face. 

That's  dally  deeper  growing. 
Was  plowed  to  fit  her  for  that  place 

To  which  she  8  some  day  going — 
My  evil  ways  helped  guide  the  plow 
That  cut  the  furrows  In  her  brow. 

Her  fading  eye  with  age  now  dim 

Is  still  a  gem  of  t>eauty. 
Her  broken  voice,  a  hallowed  hymn 

Of  love  and  hope  an8  duty.     ^ 
Whose  tender  sweetness,  soft  and  clear. 
Is  music  alwajrs  to  my  ear. 

Her  hand,  one  time  so  smooth  and  white. 

Is  now  engloved  in  wrinkles. 
Her  hair,  once  dark,  is  growing  light 

With  age's  silver  sprinkles — 
Yes,  many  a  shining,  silver  thread 
Now  beautifies  her  sacred  head. 

She  taught  me  in  my  tender  youth 

To  know  and  do  my  duty — 
To  live  for  peace  and  right  and  truth. 

That  life  might  beam  with  beauty — 
If  I  had  lived  like  mother  taught. 
My  life  would  be  more  as  it  ought. 

May  her  declining  days  be  sweet — 

Be  free  from  anxious  sorrow  - 
llie  rest  she  craves  can't  be  complete 

TUl  she,  some  sweet  tomorrow, 
ShaU  lay  her  weary  body  down. 
To  sleep  till  called  to  wear  her  crown. 

O  God.  select.  Thyself,  the  spot 
Where  soon  must  He  my  mother. 

And  plant  Thou  one  forget-me-not. 
And  let  me  plant  another — 

And  let  them,  till  the  Judgment,  be 

A  covenant  'twlxt  Thee  and  me. 

M-an  knows,  though  he  has  many  a  friend, 

O-f  this  sort  or  the  other, 

T-here's  one  on  whom  he  can  depend — 

H-is  best  friend  Is  his  mother — 

E-'n  when  all  others  prove  untrue, 

R-ellglously,  she  sees  him  through. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Federal  Aid  for  Readjustment  in  Cvilian 
Life  of  Veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  MKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  had  2  days  of  discussion  on  the  bill, 
(S.  1767)  to  provide  Federal  Government 
aid  for  the  readjustment  in  civilian  life 
of  returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans, 
and  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  more 
interest  shown  by  the  Members  of  this 
body  on  any  former  legislation.  This 
shows  that  every  Representative  Is  ex- 
tremely interested  in  our  fighting  men 
and  all  those  boys  and  girls  who  are  sac- 
rificing their  all  for  the  freedoms  and 
liberties  we  have  always  enjoyed  in  this 
Nation  of  ours.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  see  the  picture  shown  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Battle  for  New  Britain. 
This  brought  right  home  to  me  what 
agonies  our  soldiers  are  going  through. 
No  one  had  a  soft  Job  or  a  "gold  brick" 
in  that  encounter  and  that  portrayed 
Just  one  of  hundreds  of  similar  cam- 
paigns on  the  many  war  fronts. 


Therefore,  I  want  to  congratulaie  tne 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation at  this  time  for  presenting  us 
with  a  bill  that  seems  to  cover  the  prob- 
lems that  will  face  our  returning  soldiers 
about  as  near  beint  perfect  as  is  hu- 
manly possible.  The  committee  gave 
every  phase  of  this  bill  long  and  arduous 
study,  and  when  the  bill  is  finally  adopt- 
ed, v^ith  certain  amendments  offered  and 
considered.  I  firmly  believe  it  wil'  be  the 
best  veterans'  legislation  passed  by  any 
former  Congress  or  any  other  nation  in 
the  war.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  each 
phase  of  the  bill  which  covers  the  follow- 
ing provisions  dealing  with  the  veterans' 
civilian  life  after  the  war: 

Title  I:  Hospitalization,  claims  and  proce- 
dtires. 

Title  n :  Education  of  veterans. 

Title  ni:  Loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes,  farms,  and  business  prop- 
erty. 

Title  rv :  Employment  of  veterans. 

Title  V:  Readjustment  allowances  for 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
unemployed. 

Title  VI:  General  administrative  and  peual 
provisions. 

From  the  above  I  thirJt  all  will  agree 
that  the  needs  of  our  returning  veterans 
are  amply  covered.  This  bill  is  so  writ- 
ten that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  States  on 
education,  giving  as  little  control  as  pos- 
sible to  our  Government  in  Washington 
and  as  much  control  as  possible  to  the 
States  for  the  efficient  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
should,  first  of  all,  take  care  of  those 
disabled  veterans,  who  well  deserve  the 
best  attention  possible  and  next  deals 
with  those  able  to  go  on  from  where  they 
left  off,  prior  to  entering  the  service, 
properly  rehabilitated,  so  America  may 
live  and  our  Constitution  be  preserved. 


British  Air  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday ,  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  following  in- 
teresting and  timely  news  story  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
May  12  on  the  subject  of  Britain's  air 
policy  and  the  me  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere air  bases  in  the  post-war  era. 

BSAVEBBIOOK      SKX8      AIR-BASE      CONTHOI^— «*TB 

UNrrxD  STAns  got  leases  only  roa  mzli- 

TAST  PvapoaiB 

LoKDON.  May  II. — Western  Hemlsphare 
bases,  leased  by  Britain  to  the  United  States 
In  exchange  for  80  American  destroyers,  were 
leased  only  for  mUltary  purposes  and  may 
not  be  used  for  civU  aviation  without  BritMi 
consent.  Lord  Beaverbrook  told  the  Hoow  of 
Lords  today.  , 

Lord  Beaverbraak.  in  the  second  day  tt 
debate  on  civil  aviation,  assured  the  peen 
that  BrlUln  vcxUd  recelva  fair  treatment 


t 


i 
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tnm  Um  Unlttd  SUte*  bccauat  MdU  B«rle. 
It  Bacrvury  ot  But*,  who  recently 
tiM  tobjact  with  Brltui)  authorl* 
tls*.  "Is  •  man  «•  can  trust  and  drpeDd  on 
with  Mnmnce  he  !•  going  to  give  us  a  sqxiare 
tftiU  - 

Lord  Wlzvster  asked  If  Britain  should  pay 
for  tb*  transpoit  planes  that  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  said  yesterday  America  would  fumlah 
Britain  after  the  war  until  Brltlab  produc- 
tion was  resumed. 

**!  doa*t  know."  Lord  Beaverbrook  re|41ed. 
"The  Amcrteans  art  Ueatlng  us  very  well. 
We  should   be  well  treated." 

Belerrlng  to  post-war  kIt  basis.  Lord 
•Mvcrbrook  said  that  If  BrlUln  "Is  success- 
ful" at  Jie  planned  international  air  con- 
ferenc*  an  International  authority  would 
eantrol  use  of  the  baaca  leaacd  to  the  United 
(or  military  puipoaca. 
qjMatlan  of  air  and  ocean  traffic  to 
Soodi  Anarlca  was  interwoven  In  the  debate 
regarding  the  choice  of  the  British  Overseas 
Airways  Ckn-poratlon  as  the  Governments 
"chosen  Instrument  "  Lord  Wlnster  said  a 
group  of  five  British  shipping  companies  was 
"only  awaiting  the  word  to  go"  on  an  air  line 
to  South  America,  and  be  asked  the  Oovem- 
ment's  Intentions. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  replied  that  it  was  time 
for  the  shipping  companies  and  railroads  to 
come  to  the  Oovemment  with  their  proposals 
"Instead  of  asking  the  Government  what  is 
to  be  done  about  the  Overseas  Airways  Cor- 
poration." 

Ottawa.  OwTAaio.  May  11. — The  United 
States  has  accepted  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tion the  subcommittee  report  on  interna- 
tional control  of  civil  aviation  that  resulted 
from  the  British  Commonwealth  conversa- 
tions, it  was  revealed  today.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook. writing  to  Hon  C.  D  Home,  Canadian 
Minister  of  Munitions,  made  this  statement 
In  a  letter  of  April  36.  They  were  agreed  on 
tbe  principle  of  colonial  cabotage  (coastal 
traflc):  that  Is.  a  nation  had  rights  of  cabo- 
tage on  all  air  lines  and  within  its  colonies 
and  dependencies,  the  letter  said. 


DccUratioB    of   Citizens    of    Wichita, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  sAitaAS 

nt  THX  ROUS!  OP  RKPRBSXNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tuider  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Ricoro 
•  declaration  of  a  group  of  responsible 
dtiaens  of  Wichita.  Kans..  who  are  or- 
ftniaed  under  the  title  of  the  "Town 
Han  Committee."  Their  declaraUon 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Whereas  a  state  of  extreme  crisis  is  reoog- 
to  exist  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation; 


Wtacrea«  this  Nation  was  founded  upon  the 
principles   ot   liberty,   equality,   and   justice 
all  aaen:  and 

through  the  experience  of  more 
a  centtvy  and  a  half,  we  have  found 
princtplaa  to  be  good,  to  wit: 
We  are  now  engaged  in  lighting  a  war  for 
the  lurrival  of  freemen  on  this  earth,  the 
Importanct  at  which  cannot  be  too  greatly 
•myhaalaed  by  any  man.  Our  efforts  and  the 
ItMB  ot  tboae  given  In  our  bebalf  would.  In- 
deed. hav«  been  tutllely  spent  If  we  were  to 


win  the  maitary  vlctonL  yet  lose  tbe  purpoaa 


of  our  fight 

Liberty  (or  freedom 
men  who  would  neither 
strain  it  from  others, 
governments  or  other 
spirit,  the  mind,  and 
has  proven  that  its  poas^lon 
by  those  who  would 
faith  to  use  and  defend 


<f 


thit 


f  re  ;men 


i 


tfce 


t> 


li  w 


tu 
and 

t) 
3  r 
p<  cple. 


all  enemies. - 

The  real  strength  of 
days  of  its  birth  and 
has  had  its  source  in 
liberty  of  Itb  people 
strength  is  the  liberty 
not   now  afford   its 
liberty  perish 

The  only  true  and 
our  people  lies  in  their 
individual  freedom, 
this  unity  is  needed 
live  again  in  safety  aud 

The  proof  of  what 
in  competition  with  all 
human  endeavor  needs 
Nation,  but  ours  alone 
through  the  ages. 

For  the  past  several 
their  various  governme 
experimenting  with  oui 
tempts  to  alter  both  Its 
thereby    creating    and 
unrest,   and   disunity 
This  procedure  should 
should  now  return  to 
cepts  of  our  Constitutibn 
so    many    times   during 
avowed  our  devotion 
ting  that  our  Nation 
ting  that  no  majority 
us,    out    rather    that 
this  law — the  Constitu 
to  govern  tis  If  we  are 
of  liberty  to  ourselves 
If  we  would  be  true 
try.  our  methods — both 
must  be  those  of  free 
to  practice  freedom  while 
that  in  the  end,  when 
not  have  forgotten. 
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Handbook  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  BATMAN 

OF  nXAS* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  9. 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  pre- 
paring House  Document  No.  285,  first 
session.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  en- 
titled "Handbook  for  Servicemen  and 
Service  women  of  World  War  No.  2  and 
Their  Dependents,  Including  Rights  and 
Benefits  of  Veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  Their  Dependents."  an  effort  was 
made  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible 
without  making  it  too  long.  The  section 
with  reference  to  Servicemen's  Depend- 
ents Allowance  Act  of  1942  includes  most 
of  the  questions  that  are  asked  generally 
about  the  act.  However,  I  have  recently 
received  an  inquiry  as  follows: 

May  an  enlisted  man  make  a  voluntary 
Class  E  allotment  of  pay  In  favor  of  a  des- 
ignated person,  who  is  not  dependent  on  nor 
related  to  such  an  enlisted  man? 

Title  10.  article  895  of  the  Code  of 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  provides  that 
an  allotment  of  a  serviceman's  pay  may 
be  made  for  the  support  of  his  wife,  child, 
or  dependent  relative  or  for  such  other 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
deem  proper. 

Not  being  sure  just  what  interpretation 
is  being  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  the  part  "or  for  such  other  purposes 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  prop- 
er," I  asked  the  Secretary  for  his  inter- 
pretation. Following  Is  the  information  I 
have  received  from  him: 

Payments  of  allotments  of  pay  to  a  person 
who  is  neither  a  relative  nor  a  dependent  of 
a  man  in  service  is  considered  to  be  outside 
the  scope  of  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  allotment  system  by  the  War  De- 
partment. 

I  am  Inserting  this  information  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  time,  thinking  perhaps  it 
will  be  helpful  to  Members  who  have  had 
or  will  have  this  same  inquiry. 


An  Excellent  Choice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Ricoito,  X  Include  the  following  editortal 
from  the  Boston  Dally  (Ilobe  of  May  11, 
1M4: 

AN  XXCILLXKr  CHOXOI 

Um  Praaldant'a  nomination  of  Jamaa  V. 
Forrestal  to  siKoeed  the  late  Prank  Knos  as 
Secretary  of  the  Na\7  la  certain  to  be  a 
popular  choice.  It  assures  the  mightiest  fleet 
in  the  world  a  continuance  of  that  capable 
direction  through  the  Navy  Department 
which  the  Nation's  first  defense  received  while 
Mr.  Knox  still  lived.  For,  as  Under  Secretary, 
Mr.  Forrestal  was  rlght-haud  man  to  the  late 
Secretary. 

It  is  most  heartening  that  the  President 
boldly  swept  aside  tbe  normal  considerations 
of  party  politics  which  would  have  had  great 
weight  In  the  selection  cf  so  important  a 
Cabinet  member  In  a  campaign  year  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  nomination  of 
Mr.  Forrestal  gives  recognition  to  a  great  abil- 
ity and  to  loyal,  highly  competent  service. 
His  selection  redounds  to  credit  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  gives  new  emphasis  to  the 
eariMSt  concern  of  the  Chief  Executive  in 
these  dangerous  times  for  first-rate  talent. 

The  whole  Nation  extends  Its  congratula- 
tions to  the  new  Secretary  and  wishes  him 
success  in  a  task  second  to  none  In  its  im- 
portance at  this  hour  of  our  country's  history. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  ifxw  YoaK 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Map  IS.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing radio  address  delivered  by  me  over 
SUtion  WNBF  on  May  13. 1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
Congressional  District,  so  many  affairs  have 
oome  to  my  attention  lately.  I  have  not  been 
given  opportunity  to  review  current  activities 
ot  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  or  do  Justice  to 
the  fine  work  of  the  patriotic  women  who  are 
their  members. 

Of  great  interest  to  all  concerned  was  the 
election  of  a  new  central  council  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  take  charge  of  this  entire  section.  Mrs. 
Dominlck  Virgilio.  the  enthuflsstic  president 
of  Club  Mo.  4.  was  designated  as  chairman  of 
the  council  along  with  Mrs.  June  Phillips  as 
vice  chairman  and  Mrs.  Mary  Main,  able  presi- 
dent of  Club  No.  8  in  West  Bndicott,  as 
seeretary-treaaurer     Success  to  them. 

Also  of  special  Interest  was  the  formation 
last  week  of  the  seventh  ward  Hall  Furlough 
C!ub.  Everyone  was  pleased  when  Mrs  Reece 
de  Vlncentla  was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Marie 
de  John,  vice  president,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pacth, 
secretary  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Dl  Mado. 

The  rest  of  my  time  this  evening  is  going 
to  be  devoted  to  the  folks  of  Johrison  City, 
Weatover.  Bndwell,  Endlcott.  Vestal  and  the 
other  places  below  Binghamton  along  the 
Susquehanna  which  are  in  the  flood  area. 
I'm  going  to  read  to  you  proceedings  from 
the  CowcRBssioMAL  Record  on  the  flood  con- 
trol biU  passed  by  the  House  this  week. 

The  amendment  which  I  presented  and 
which  the  Congress  accepted,  provided  for  an 
extensive  survey  and  examination  of  the 
Sndlcott-Vestal-Johnwm  City  area  of  the 
Susquehanna  River 

For  the  past  few  years,  several  flood-con- 
trol organlzatioixs  In  these  localities  have 
called  for  action  from  the  Army  engineers. 


The  Kail  amendment  assures  such  action  and 
opens  the  way  for  substantial  flood*«oBtrol 
work  at  laaat  after  tha  war  and  poMtbly 

earlier. 

Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  OoiiasiaaioiiAt 
Ricoao  of  May  9,  1944  my  remarks  on  thU 
subject : 

"The  steps  taken  In  flood-oontrol  work  at 
that  Junction  and  In  the  Whitney  Point  Dam 
project  did  save  the  city  of  Binghamton  it- 
self from  serlotis  future  flood  ravages.  Un- 
fortunately, it  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
mtmictpalities  of  Johnson  City,  Bndicott,  and 
the  vUlage  of  Vestal,  a  few  miles  below,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River.  In  fact,  the  con- 
struction of  flood  walls  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna,  in  tbe  city  of  Bing- 
hamton, may  even  have  aggravated  the  situ- 
ation farther  down  because  as  time  passed, 
more  and  more  sediment  collected  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  down  near  greater 
Bndicott,  and  throughout  the  Vestal  area. 

Every  year  thousands  of  people  are  flooded 
out  of  the  lowlands  on  each  side  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna as  It  courses  down  through  John- 
son City,  Willow  Point,  Broad  Acres,  Vestal, 
and  through  tbe  greater  Bndicott  area.  For 
this  reason,  I  submit  to  tbe  House  that  this 
Job  has  been  partly  done.  Nearly  as  many 
people  are  affected  In  these  areas — and  the 
distinguished  Chairman  Is  familiar  with  that 
section— as  there  are  In  the  city  of  Bing- 
hamton. I  hope  the  House  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  further  and  additional  flood- 
control  work  being  done  in  the  very  n^ar 
future  by  the  Army  engineers  on  those  few 
mllee  beyond  tbe  confluence  of  the  Chenango 
and  the  Susquehanna  Rivers.  Thoee  people 
living  In  areas  below  the  Junction  are  Just 
as  much  entitled  to  have  their  properties 
protected  against  floods  as  the  good  people 
In  my  own  home  city  of  Binghamton  are.  I 
am  very  happy  about  and  satisfied  with  the 
work  which  the  committee  and  tbe  Army 
engineers  have  done  In  my  home  section. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers owe  It  to  the  people  of  the  munici- 
palities farther  down  the  river  to  see  to  it 
either  that  the  river  Is  dredged  at  Vestal  and 
vicinity  or  that  constructive  and  substan- 
tial flood  walls  are  erected  at  these  points 
so  that  floods  will  not  In  the  future  ravage 
and  damage  the  properties  of  the  people 
down  there. 

"1  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  I  will  say  in  all  deference  to  the  good 
chairman  that  he  gave  me  a  very  S3rmpathetlc 
hearing.  I  have  also  talked  with  General 
Reber  who  at  that  time  was  in  charge  of 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps.  They  have  all 
been  sympathetic  with  my  proposal. 

"If  this  amendment  Is  adopted  It  will  pro- 
vide that  thoee  sections  and  those  munic- 
ipalities be  added  to  the  sectioiu  that  have 
already  been  mentioned  In  this  bill  and  that 
no  steps  can  be  taken  until  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  I  have  applied  to  them, 
they  to  be  subject  also  to  such  other  legis- 
lation as  should  apply.  Let  me  point  out 
that  no  objections  have  been  voiced  by  the 
Army  engineers  to  this  project  so  far  as  I 
know.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted  and  I  ask  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  committee." 


Tke  Late  HonorabU  Lawreac*  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GBOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS,  1944 

Mr.  CX)X,    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Colo- 
rado, by  OUbert  M.  Montacue.  of  the 
New  York  bar: 

ooNoaaaasiAM  lawbsncb  ixwu  or  oolobaoo 
(A  tribute  by  Gilbert  H.  Montague) 

Lawrence  Lewis.  Member  of  Congress  from 
March  19S3  until  his  death  In  December 
1943.  was  one  of  those  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  are  seldom  mentioned 
m  the  newspapers,  but  who  devote  them- 
selves to  arduous  and  self-effacing  service  tn 
committees  and  In  tlie  routine  ol  the  House, 
with  no  expectation  of  personal  fame  or  any 
other  reward  except  the  approval  of  their 
own  consciences  and  the  respect  of  their 
fellow  Members  In  the  House. 

My  friendship  with  Lewis  Degan  In  Har- 
vard College  m  1896.  when  Lewis  Joined  tn 
the  middle  of  the  course  the  class  that  grad- 
uated m  1901.  Only  one  who  has  done  this 
can  appreciate  the  handicaps  of  a  boy  enter- 
ing unknown  and  3  years  late  Into  a  college  " 
class.  Lewis  came  to  Harvard  because  he 
sought  the  opportunity  of  Inspiring  contact 
with  scholarship  and  tradition.  He  was  dis- 
cerning enough  to  see  that  If  friendships 
came  to  him  as  a  newcomer  a  little  more 
slowly,  there  were  meanwhile  valuable  lessons 
to  be  learned  In  patience,  fortitude,  self-re- 
liance, character,  and  hard  work  without 
self-advertisement.  These  were  the  qual- 
ities by  which  Lewis  made  his  way  through- 
out life  and  in  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 

Lewis'  father  and  mother  came  to  Pueblo. 
Colo.,  when  he  and  his  brother  Hume  were 
very  young.  The  first  boy  Lewis  met  In 
Pueblo  was  Alva  B.  Adams,  who  later  became 
United  States  Senator  on  the  same  day  that 
Lewis  entered  the  Flouse  of  Representatives. 
Adams  was  several  y«!ar8  older  than  Lewis,  but 
they  were  together  in  grade  school  and  high 
school,  after  which  their  paths  separated 
until  19S3.  when  they  again  came  together 
in  Congrefs. 

Lewis  worked  and  saved  money  and  went 
to  the  University  of  Colorado,  but  after  2 
years  his  money  gave  out,  so  he  worked  an- 
other year  and  saved  enough  to  go  to  Harvard, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1901.  He  then 
went  to  work  on  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  of 
which  his  brother  Hume  was  managing  editor. 
PVsr  6  years  Lewis  worked  on  this  newspaper, 
and  for  the  Colonwlo  Fuel  &  Iron  Co  .  edit- 
ing the  company's  publication.  Camp  and 
Plant,  and  writing  articles  on  Colorado  in- 
dustrial and  political  subjects  for  various 
eastern  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  190* 
Lewis  returned  to  Harvard  and  entered  the 
law  school,  gradual ing  In  1909.  Meanwhile, 
he  taught  English  composition  as  an  asstsUnt 
In  the  English  department  In  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  wrote  urtlcles  for  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  World's  Work,  Travel  Magazine.  Har- 
per's Weekly,  Country  Life  In  America.  Out- 
look. Scientific  American,  and  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal.  He  also  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "The  Advertisements  of  the  Specta- 
tor" regarding  the  Eighteenth  Century  classic 
for  which  Addison  and  Steele  wrote  theb- 
famous  essays.  So  outstanding  was  Lewis' 
study  that  In  1909  his  book  was  published  In 
America  and  England  with  an  Introductory 
note  by  George  Lyman  Klttredge,  professor 
of  English  literature  at  Harvard  for  two  gen- 
erations, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  scholars  In  the  English-speaking 
world. 

In  1909  Lewis  settled  In  Denver,  beginning 
In  the  law  ofllce  of  Edward  C.  Stlmson.  He 
opened  his  own  office  in  1918.  and  in  1928 
he  formed  the  law  partnership  of  Lewis  * 
Bond,  which  later  became  Lewis,  Bond  * 
Holland.  Prom  1917  to  1918  he  was  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Colorado 
by  appointment  of  the  Governor,  and  during 
World  War  No.  1  he  wae  legal  adviser  of  tha 
adjutant  general  of  Colorado,  and  aaaoOlaU 
le^  adviser  of  the  local  and  district  saloa- 

tlve-servlce   tx)ards.     When   the   war   ended 
be  was  attending  the  Field  ArtUlery  central 
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tratntng    achool    at    Camp    Zachary 
T^rior  IQ  Kentucky. 

When  Lewu  flnt  settled  in  Denver,  he  be> 
cam*  a  precinct  committeeman,  the  lowest 
rung  of  the  political  Udder,  as  be  called  It, 
axid  this  he  continued  to  be  for  many  years. 
His  first  nomination  for  Congress  In  1930  was 
unusual.    The  Denver  congressional  district 
had    long    been    a    Republican    stronghold. 
While  the   1030   Democratic  National   Con- 
giwliinsl  Convention  was  In  session  In  Den- 
w.  Lewis  happened  to  come  Into  the  hall  as 
A  Tlaltor  and  was  promptly  drafted   as  the 
candidate.     He  was  the  only  congressional 
candidate  In  Colorado  In  1930  who  publicly 
advocated  drastic  modification  and  even  re- 
peal ot  the  prohibition  amendment,  to  which 
from  Its  inception  he  had  been  oppoeed  on 
pnnctp!e.      His    Republican    opponent    had 
been  in  office  for  6  years  and  won  In  1930 
by  1.744  votes,  but  in   1932  Lewis  defeated 
him  by  a  plurality  of  14.335.    Lewis  was  re- 
elected In    1934.   1936.   1938.   1940.  and   1943. 
once  winning  a  plurality  of  40.759  that  was 
almost  3  to  1.  with  substantial  majorities  in 
373  of  the  373  precincu  comprising  the  Den- 
ver congressional  district. 
Writing  to  his  Harvard  class  secreUry  LewU 
"To   the   efficiency,   loyalty,   and   for- 
ce of  my  partners.  I  am  indebted  for 
the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  my  present — 
probably  ■  temporary   and    doubtless    profes- 
sionally Injudicious— excursion  into  the  field 
of  national  politics.    •     •     •    In  1933,  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
by  over  14.000.  I  fully  expected  to  be  a  'one- 
term  Congreasman.'     I  anticipated  that  op- 
positicn.  sufficient  to  defeat   me,  would  be 
among  the  numerous  well-organized 
militant    minority    groups,    which    cut 
party  lines  and  which  are  continually 
demanding   things  some   of   which,   in   the 
general    public    Interest,    they    should    not 
have — and  would  not  get  with  my  vote.    So. 
X  was  astounded   in    1934.  when  I  was  re- 
elected by  over  25.000. " 

In  Lewis'  tint  term  he  was  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  was  one  of 
the  House  managers  In  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Judge  Harold  Louderbach, 
of  California.  Early  Lewis  became  assistant 
Democratic  whip  for  the  Rocky  lilountain 
aooe.  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  House 
Democratic  majority  leader.  Prom  1935  until 
the  end.  Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Oommlttee.  Most  legislation,  except  reve- 
Bue  and  appropriation  bills,  can  be  brought 
to  vote  In  the  House  only  by  s  rule,  so  that 
most  legislation  must  be  weighed  by  the 
Roles  Committee  before  It  comes  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Lewis'  work  in  this  committee 
was  extraordlnsry.  Unmarried,  be  repressed 
every  personal  and  business  and  social  inter- 
est that  might  subtract  from  the  total  devo- 
tion of  all  his  time  and  thought  and  strength 
to  congreaalonal  business.  "Like  most  posi- 
tions,' said  Lewis  in  a  letter  to  his  Harvard 
class  secretary,  "that  of  Congressman  Is  large- 
ly what  one  makes  of  It.  An  immense  amount 
of  hard  exacting  work  Is  Involved,  Including 
much  routine  drudgery  and  many  duties 
never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  Old-time  Members  say  that, 
even  during  the  World  War.  the  praMUre  of 
work  was  nothing  eomparable  to  what  It  has 
been  theae  laat  few  anxious  years.  Bowerer, 
to  one  vbo  trlse  to  tske  his  job  but  not  hlm- 
aatf  awlotMiy.  it  affords  intense  and  vital  In* 
tereet  and  some  opportimity  for  real  service. 
All  I  can  claim  la  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  the  beet  I  can." 

•aata  sre  not  regularly  assigned  to  Members 
IB  tiM  House  ol  BepresenUUvea  as  In  the 
•WMd,  but  for  BMny  years  Lewis  regularly 
MiHplad  the  front  aeat  In  the  House,  where 
be  gave  close  attention  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  every  Member  who  spoke.  In  his  10 
years  of  service,  until  his  heaJth  broke,  he 
only  17  roll  calls,  from  each  of  which 
I  eacueed  because  of  official  busine&a. 
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affection  and  admirati4>n 
entire  Uovise  ruse  and 
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Repr^entatlves  bss  many 
is  placid,  sometimes 
i^es  it  is  tense,  some- 
In  September   1943, 
absence  because  of  111- 
I  he   House    one   after- 
front  seat.    In 
for  his  courage  the 
I  pplauded  him.    Noth- 


acci  stomed 


Ing  In  Lewis'  whole  life,  probably,  gave  him 
deeper  satisfaction  than  this  moment.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  be  was  again  absent  becatise 
of  illness,  and  then  came  the  end  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1943. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  never  more 
Impressive  than  when  it  Is  in  a  memorial  ses- 
sion.   As  one  Member  after  another  rises  to 
pay  the  last  honors  of  the  House  to  the  de- 
parted Member,  the  Chamber  takes  on  the 
beauty,  dignity,  and  solemnity  of  a  great  ca- 
thedral.   A  House  of  Representatives  man  has 
gone  to  Join — 
"•    *     •    the  choir  invisible 
Of  those  Immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 
This  was  the  tribute  that  the  House  paid 
to  Lawrence  Lewis  on  the  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 9,  1943.    This  was  the  only  memorial 
be  would  have  liked.    To  him  the  House  was 
always  hallowed  ground.    This  was  bis  ca- 
thedral. 

"Speak  no  more  of  bis  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him. 
God  accept  blm,  Christ  receive  him!" 


Comptroller  Generart  Annual  Report  to 
Congress  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1943 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vnciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral 
Land's  review  recently  of  so-called  irregu- 
lar practices  discussed  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1943,  discloses  how  easily  erro- 
neous conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
that  report  indicating  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration fail  to  cooperate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  contrary  is 
true.  At  times  corrections  are  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  question,  and  such  corrections  do 
not  find  their  way  into  the  report. 

This  situation  arose  with  reference  to 
charge  I,  "Failure  to  account  proiperly  for 
receipts  from  revenue-producing  activi- 
ties such  as  housing,  cafeterias,  trans- 
portation facilities,"  and  so  forth. 

Admiral  Land  says: 

This  charge  we  believe  grows  out  of  a  com- 
plete misinterpretation  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  field  staff  of  the  character  of  the 
Commission's  contracts  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Commission's  prime  contractor 
and  his  subcontractor,  and  overlooks  certain 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Commission's  revolving  con- 
strtiction  fund. 

The  charge  originally  made  was  that  the 
ConunisBlon  was  deliberately  utilizing  for  Its 
ship-construction  program,  funds  which 
should  have  been  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  therefore  de- 
feating the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
through  lu  appropriations. 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Comptroller  General  and 
our  office  diu-ing  1942  and  1943.  In  his  oom- 
munications  of  October  26,  1943,  the  Comp- 
troller General  departed  from  his  original 
po&ition,   and    then   agreed   with   our    view. 
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that  the  Commission  had  the  option  of  hav- 
ing these  funds  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  construction 
fund,  and  there  to  be  available  for  expendl- 
ture  by  the  Commission  or  that  where  the 
Commission  deemed  it  advisable  and  more 
practicable  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, it  was  in  order  for  the  Commission  to 
approve  of  the  application,  by  the  contrac- 
tor, of  the  receipts  from  the  subcontractor  , 
operating  the  facilities  In  reduction  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  of  the  construction  work 
involved. 

This  understanding  was  reached  subse- 
quent to  the  expiration  of  fiscal  year  1943, 
and  possibly  the  time  lapse  before  the  Comp- 
troller General  made  his  report  to  Congress 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  correction  on 
this  point. 

Charge  3: 

Reimbursement  of  Improper  exi>enditures 
such  as  for  lectures  on  human  engineering, 
excessive  rentals,  t>onuses  to  officials  and 
employees,  and  the  cost  of  yard  publications. 

On  April  26,  1943,  the  Comptroller  General 
was  advised  in  a  communication  from  this 
ofllce  that  the  reimbursements  heretofore 
made  by  the  Commission  to  three  shipyards 
on  the  Gulf  coast  for  the  expenditures  made 
by  them  covering  the  cost  of  "human  engi- 
neering" lectures  had  been  subsequently  dis- 
allowed, and  that  the  amounts  that  had  been 
relmbiused  to  the  contractors  had  been  de- 
ducted on  subsequent  vouchers  presented  for 
payment.  He  was  further  advised  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943,  that  two  other 
yards  which  had  expended  their  funds  for 
this  purpose  had  not  and  would  not  obtain 
reimbursement  for  this  expenditure  from  the 
Commission. 

It  Is  an  accepted  practice  In  Industrial 
plants  to  spend  considerable  effort  and  time 
on  matters  affecting  working  conditions, 
health  and  sanitation  for  employees  to  in- 
sure the  best  results  for  all  concerned,  and 
while  the  theory  back  of  the  "human  engi- 
neering" lectures  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  merit,  the  Commission  auditors 
immediately  raised  the  question  of  the  ex- 
cessive cost  and  Its  value  when  going  over 
the  accounts  of  a  contractor,  and  noted  it 
for  disallowance.  This  particular  item  was 
pointed  out  to  the  General  Accounting  OfBce 
auditor  by  the  Commission  auditor  in  the 
field  as  evidence  of  the  dlsallcgyances  he  was 
noting. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  reim- 
bursenoent  of  payment  of  improper  bonuses 
to  officials  and  employees  we  surmise,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  reference,  that  this  refers 
to  payments  that  were  made  to  officials  and 
employees  of  a  yard  now  devoted  to  naval 
work.  The  relmburscmenU  in  this  particular 
case  were  subsequently  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  the  control  plan  referred  to  In  connection 
with  the  second  charge  and  in  no  case  did  the 
final  adjustment  represent  any  exception 
from  that  plan. 

Most  of  the  Bblpbullding  contractors  build- 
ing ships  for  the  Commission  as  well  as  htm- 
dreds  of  other  business  concerns,  large  and 
small,  put  out  publications  at  regular  inter- 
vals devoted  to  upbuilding  the  morale  of  their 
employees.  Experience  has  shown  that  prop- 
erly edited  publications  of  this  nature  are  of 
very  considerable  benefit. 

Meetings  have  been  held  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  the  editors  of  the  yard  publica- 
tions of  most  of  the  shipbuilding  contractors 
handling  commission  construction  in  order 
to  produce  efficient  and  economical  handling 
of  these  publicaUons.  The  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  reimbtu«able  costs  of  these  publica- 
tions down  to  a  reasonable  figure  has  been 
repeatedly  stressed  by  the  commission  snd 
its  representatives 

0\ir  regional  directors  of  construction  and 
our  regional  auditors  check  these  costs,  and 


the  publications  are  constantly  under  review 
here  in  Washington. 

There  are  other  items  discussed  in  Ad- 
miral Land's  letter  including  certain  spe- 
cial reports  which  have  been  disposed  of 
through  the  medium  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigations. 

The  report  says  that  during  the  past 
year  three  special  reports  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  Involving  excessive  prices 
paid  for  vessels,  as  follows: 

Five  vessels  were  acquired  from  the  Water- 
man Steamship  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
995.602.68  In  excess  of  the  amount  required 
to  be  paid  for  five  similar  vessels  which  the 
Commission  bad  a  contract  right  to  acquire. 
(See  H.  Doc.  No.  840,  77tb  Cong..  2d  seas.) 
The  Commission  has  since  acquired  the  five 
vessels  In  accordance  with  the  contract,  but 
there  remains  for  consideration  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  prices  paid  for  the  five  vessels 
acquired  In  Decmber  1941,  reported  to  Con- 
gress In  Hotise  Document  No.  840. 

The  Waterman  Steamship  case  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report 
thereon  was  made  on  November  12,  1943, 
and  is  House  Report  No.  869,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  The  case  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  subsequent  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  as  evi- 
denced in  a  letter  of  December  16,  1943, 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  which  ap- 
pears at  length  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Rkcord  on  page  A670.  In 
that  letter,  the  Comptroller  says  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administrator,  after  set- 
ting out  the  circumstance^  under  which 
the  charges  are  withdrawn : 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  your 
tuderstandlng — that  the  charges  originally 
raised  against  Waterman  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  having  been  elimin- 
ated by  subsequent  developments — is  correct. 

Another  case  mentioned  wsis  the  pur- 
chase of  the  President  Roosevelt  from 
the  United  States  Lines  was  disposed  of 
by  the  findings  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltimore  Mail  case, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  House  on 
November  12.  1943,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
House  Report  No.  860,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

The  important  points  covered  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  the 
President  Roosevelt  were  a  comparison 
between  the  book  value  and  the  sale  price 
and  a  discussion  of  the  applicability  of 
section  902  (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  The  transaction  referred  to  oc- 
cvured  on  October  31,  1940.  On  pages 
9  and  10  of  the  Baltimore  Mail  Report 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  applicability 
of  section  902  (a)  to  the  transactions  oc- 
curring before  the  President's  proclama- 
Won  of  May  27,  1941.  as  well  as  a  refer- 
ence to  "highly  controversial  factors"  In- 
cluding book  vahie,  depreciated  value, 
and  market  value. 

Another  case  not  mentioned  In  the 
Comptroller  General's  Annual  Report 
but  specifically  reported  to  Congress  was 
one  involving  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc..  and  Mr.  George  B.  Howell,  pres- 
ident of  the  company.  That  case  was 
considered  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tee and  report  made  to  the  House  on 


December  6.  1943,  House  Report  No.  938, 

Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

Under  date  of  December  18.  1943,  the 
Comptroller  General  wrote  the  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc..  and  Mr.  George 
B.  Howell,  president  of  the  company  that 
the  matter  of  indebtedness  certified 
against  each  of  them  by  the  Comptroller 
General  had  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action 
against  each  of  them,  and  by  letter  of 
September  17,  1943,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral advised  in  substance  that  upon  the 
basis  of  facts  disclosed  by  the  record  and 
upon  his  analysis  of  the  legal  questions 
involved,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  bringing  suit.  Where- 
upon the  Comptroller  General  advised 
the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.,  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Howell,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  that  by  reason  of 
the  Attorney  General's  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  issued  instructions  directing 
the  cancelation  of  the  settlements  previ- 
ously made  finding  the  indebtedness  due 
and  the  matter  will  be  considered  as 
closed. 

The  Red  Sea  charters  are  still  under 
study  by  a  special  subcommittee  which  Is 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey.  A  report  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  submitted  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  and 
Admiral  Land's  review  of  irregular  prac- 
tices, have  been  referred  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  committee  for  investiga- 
tion with  the  request  that  the  two  papers 
may  be  studied  and  investigations  made 
of  all  matters  requiring  Investigation  as 
it  Is  desired  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion follow  proper  regulations  and  prac- 
tices in  their  business  oi^erations  and 
their  expenditures  of  public  funds. 


Comparison  of  Orerteas  Troop  Moveinent 
in  American  Ships  in  Worid  War  No.  1 
andWoridWarNo.2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vaamru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  therein  an  article  from  Marine 
Age.  April  1944.  comparing  overseas 
troop  movement*  In  American  ships  in 
World  War  No.  2  with  similar  move- 
ments in  World  War  No.  1,  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  advocates  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  compare  the  results  In 
this  war  with  the  work  done  in  the 
last  war. 

When  we  consider  those  results  and 
realize  how  our  work  in  World  War  No.  2 
surpassed  our  troop  movements  in  World 
War  No.  1,  we  learn  how  tnily  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  is  a  guaranty  not 
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tnUnlnc    tcbool    at    Camp    Zachary 
Taylor  In  Kratocky. 

Wben  Lewis  flnt  settled  in  I>nver,  he  be- 
eam*  a  precinct  committeeman,  the  lowest 
runt  ot  t'M  political  ladder,  as  he  called  It. 
•Bdl  tins  to*  eanttnoad  to  be  (or  many  3rears. 
■to  Irak  mamlUmMim  for  Congreaa  In  1930  was 
uoustial.  The  Denver  congressional  district 
bad  long  been  a  Republican  stronghold. 
WlUl*  tba  1930  Democratic  National  Con- 
gfwaalnnsl  Convention  was  In  session  In  Oen- 
Tsr.  Lewis  happened  to  come  into  the  hall  as 
a  visitor  and  was  promptly  drafted  as  the 
auidldate.  He  was  the  only  congressional 
OUMlidate  In  Colorado  In  1930  who  pubUcly 
advocated  drastic  modification  and  even  re- 
paal  ct  the  prohibition  amendment,  to  which 
from  Its  Inception  he  bad  been  opposed  on 
pnncip'.e.  His  Republican  opponent  had 
been  in  cfflce  for  6  years  and  won  in  1B30 
by  1.744  vote*,  but  in  1933  Lewis  defeated 
bim  by  a  plurality  of  14.335.  LewU  was  re- 
elected m  1934.  1936.  1938.  1940.  and  1942. 
winning  a  plurality  of  40.759  that  was 
3  to  1.  with  substantial  majorities  m 
tn  of  the  873  preclncu  comprising  the  Den- 
«w  coDgrtMlonal  district. 

Writing  to  his  Harvard  class  secretary  Lewis 
aatd:  "To  the  efficiency,  loyalty,  and  for- 
bearance of  my  partners.  I  am  indebted  for 
tlM  opportunity  of  engaging  In  my  present — 
piolMibly  temporary  and  doubtless  profes- 
akmally  injudicious — excursion  into  the  field 
or  national  politics.  •  •  •  In  1932.  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
toy  over  14.000.  I  fully  expected  to  be  a  'one- 
term  CongT—amsn.'  I  anticipated  that  op- 
position, aufllelent  to  defeat  me.  would  t)e 
arouaed  among  the  numerous  well-organized 
and  militant  minority  groups,  which  cut 
acroaa  party  lines  and  which  are  continxially 
ctaaaAnding  things  some  of  which.  In  the 
gHMVal  public  interest,  they  should  not 
have — and  would  not  get  with  my  vote.  So. 
I  was  astounded  tn  1934.  when  I  was  re- 
elected bj  over  25.000." 

In  LewiA'  first  term  he  was  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  was  one  of 
the  House  managers  in  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  Judge  Harold  Louderbach, 
of  California.  Early  Lewis  became  assistant 
Democratic  whip  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Booe.  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  House 
Oeaaocrath;  majority  leader.  From  1936  until 
tta*  «Dd.  Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Oonmlttee.  Moat  legislation,  except  reve- 
nue and  appropriation  bills,  can  he  Drought 
to  vote  in  the  House  only  by  a  rule,  so  that 
moat  legislation  must  be  weighed  by  the 
Butm  Oocnmlttee  before  It  comes  to  the  Boor 
ct  tbt  Boom.  Lewu'  work  in  this  committee 
waa  estraonUnary.  Unmarried,  he  repressed 
every  personal  and  buatneas  and  social  inter- 
eat  that  might  subtract  from  the  toUl  devo- 
tion of  all  bla  time  and  thought  and  strength 
to  contraaalonal  boatncaa.  "Like  most  posl- 
tkXM,"  aaid  Lewla  In  a  letter  to  his  Harvard 
claas  secreury.  ''that  of  Congressman  Is  large- 
ly what  one  makes  of  It.  An  immense  amoiut 
ct  toatd  exacting  work  is  involved,  including 
much  routine  drudgery  and  many  duties 
never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the 
OonsUtution.  <Md-tlme  Memtxrs  say  that, 
even  during  the  World  War,  the  prearure  of 
work  was  nothing  comparable  to  what  it  has 
been  these  last  few  anxloua  years.  However, 
to  on*  who  tries  to  take  his  job  but  not  hlm- 
aelf  seriously.  It  affords  intense  and  vital  In- 
terest and  some  opportunity  for  real  service. 
All  I  can  claim  U  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
do  the  best  I  can." 

8e>iu  are  not  rafularty  assigned  to  Members 
tn  tlM  HoUM  oC  BepraaantaUvaa  aa  In  the 
but  for  many  years  Lewla  regularly 
the  front  seat  In  the  House,  where 
be  gave  close  attention  and  serious  considera- 
tion to  every  Member  who  spoke.  In  his  tO 
years  of  service,  unul  his  health  broke,  be 
raianed  only  17  roU  caUa,  from  e*cb  at  which 
he  was  excused  bseausa  id  sMclal  buslneaa. 


Lnris' 


p  a 


Memt  er 


this 
these 


1  doubt."  said  one  of 
there  is  a  Member  of  this 
harder  on  the  legislation 
body    than    did    Lawrec 
there  were  few  bills  that 
the  floor  of  thU  House 
the  cloaest  scrutiny  and 
of  legislative   toil     Be 
here  as  a  Representative 
great    legislative    body   i 
trust.    No  legislation  wa4 
him." 

-I.  too,  know,  as  so  mai^ 
tloned,"  aald  another  of 
the  long  hours  he  spent 
oil  he  burned,  studying. 
Ing  (or  the  background  ol 
which  he  gave  as  a 
this    Chamber.    Many 
years  I  saw  a  light  In  h 
mine." 

"He  was  opposed   to 
bordered  on   the   demagogic 
colleague.     "He  loved 
was  concerned  about 
trines     and     movementa 
seemed  determined  to 
government." 

"I  knew  years  ago 
"that  he  had  been 
have  told  him  so  and  havi 
him    at   times,   but   not 
•    •    •    he  kept  on  the 
per  day  than  moat  of  us 
lative   tasks.     He   was 
working  Members  of  this 

"I  remember  the  day 
Ington."  said  a  Republi<fan 
"Lawrence  Lewis  came 
me  and  made  me  feel  at 
that  i>olitics  were  largely 
were  elected  to  Congress, 
our  duty  and  privilege  tc 
by  side  without  regard 

"I  know  of   no   man 
served  here."  said  another 
natxire  was  more  gentle 
duty  was  more 
freer  from  criticism  of 
Lawrence  Lewla." 

Lewis  never  obtruded 
eats,  but  he  never  forgot 
retarv  and  a  member  of 
tors  of  the  State  HUtorl^al 
rado.    He  collected  a 
apparently  with  a  view 
tlon.  regarding  the  life 
Lt.  Zebuloo  Jfontgomery 
Pikes  Peak. 

In  some  resauvh  for 
fore  he  entered  Congress 
Herbert  Putnam 
was  deeply  impressed  by 
and  intelligent  reply, 
of  Congress  when  Or 
and  Lewis  took  this 
floor  of  the  House  an 
dreas  reviewing  the  growth 
Congress  during  Dr.  Putnim 
as  Librarian. 

To  Lewis"  literary 
Representatives  and  its 
history  associated  with 
sUtlble  appeal.     To  Lewij 
Hotue  of  Representative 
processes,  with  all  their  o{ 
lie  service,  were  a  veritable 

Prime  Minister  Winsto:  i 
calls  himself  a  "House 
Lawrence  Lewis  was  truly 
sentatlves  man." 

The  Hotiae  of 
moods.     Sometimes  It 
It  is  turbulent,  somet 
times  it  is  expansive 
after  many  months 
ness,   Lewis  entered    the 
noon,  and  took  his 
affection  and  admiration 
entire  Hovise  rose  and 
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others  have  men- 
Uewls'  associates,  "of 
and  the  midnight 
nning.  and  think- 
that  official  service 
while  present  In 
1  lights     for     several 
office  when  I  left 
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another  associate. 
...    I 

remonstrated  with 
with   much   effect 
many  more  houra 
spend  at  our  legis- 
of   the   hardest- 
body." 

[  arrived  in  Wash- 
fellow  Member, 
my  office  to  greet 
home.    He  told  me 
Forgotten  after  men 
Bind  it  then  became 
work  together  side 
party  affiliations." 
rlth  whom  I  have 
assoclste.  "whose 
whose  attention  to 
and  who  was 
fellow  men  than 
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i\js  scholarly  Inter- 
them.    He  was  sec- 
the  board  of  dlrec- 
Society  of  Colo- 
deal  of  material, 
eventual  publica- 
md  explorations  of 
Pike,  discoverer  of 
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Society  years  be- 

Lewis  wrote  to  Dr. 

Librarian  of  Congress,  and 

Putnam's  prompt 

L^wla  was  a  Member 

Putiiam  retired  in  1939. 

to  deliver  on  the 

out4tanding  literary  ad- 

of  the  Library  of 
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instincts,  the  House  of 
Cpsmber.  with  all  the 
made  an  Irre- 
sense  of  duty,  the 
and  its  legislative 
l^rtunities  for  pub- 
religion. 

Churchill  proudly 
f  Commons  man." 
a  "House  of  Repre- 


Represc  Dtatl 


ves   has  many 
placid,  sometimes 
it  is  tense.  some- 
September    1943. 
because  of  ill- 
House    one    after- 
front  seat.   In 
for  his  courage  the 
applauded  him.    Noth- 


ing in  Lewis'  whole  life,  probably,  gave  bla 
deeper  satUfaction  than  thla  moment.  Sev- 
eral weeks  later  he  was  again  absent  because 
of  illness,  and  then  came  the  end  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1943. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  never  more 
Impressive  than  when  It  is  in  a  memorial  aes- 
slon.    As  one  Member  after  another  rises  to 
pay  the  last  honors  of  the  House  to  the  de- 
parted Member,  the  Chamber  takes  on  the 
beauty,  dignity,  and  solemnity  of  a  great  ca- 
thedral.   A  House  of  Representatives  man  has 
gone  to  join^ 
"•    •     •    the  choir  Invisible 
Of  those  Immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 
This  was  the  tribute  that  the  House  paid 
to  Lawrence  Lewis  on  the  afternoon  of  De- 
cember 9,  1943.    This  was  the  only  memorial 
he  would  have  liked.    To  him  the  House  was 
always  hallowed  ground.    This  was  his  ca- 
thedral. 

"Speak  no  more  of  his  renown. 
Lay  your  earthly  fancies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him, 
God  accept  him.  Christ  receive  him!" 


Comptroller  Generari  Annual  Report  to 
Coni^ess  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Endiof 
June  30,  1943 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  vntcnna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Monday.  May  li,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Admiral 
Land's  review  recently  of  so-called  irregu- 
lar practices  discussed  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1943.  discloses  how  easily  erro- 
neous conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
that  report  indicating  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration fail  to  cooperate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  The  contrary  Is 
true.  At  times  corrections  are  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  expiration  of  the  fLscal 
year  in  question,  and  such  corrections  do 
not  find  their  way  into  the  report. 

This  situation  arose  with  reference  to 
charge  I,  "Failure  to  account  properly  for 
receipts  from  revenue-producing  activi- 
ties such  as  housing,  cafeterias,  trans- 
portation facilities,"  and  so  forth. 

Admiral  Land  says: 

This  charge  we  believe  grows  out  of  a  com- 
plete mlslnterpreUtlon  by  the  Comptroller 
General's  field  staff  of  the  character  of  the 
Commission's  contracts  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Commission's  prime  contractor 
and  his  subcontractor,  and  overlooks  certain 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Commission's  revolving  con- 
struction fund. 

The  charge  originally  made  was  that  ths 
Commission  was  deliberately  utilizing  for  ita 
ahlp-construction  program,  funds  which 
should  have  been  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts,  and  therefore  de- 
feating the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed 
through  its  appropriations. 

This  matter  was  the  subject  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  Comptroller  General  and 
our  office  during  1942  and  1943.  In  his  com- 
mimlcations  of  October  26,  1943.  the  Comp- 
troller General  departed  from  his  original 
position,   and   then   agreed   with   our    view. 
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that  the  Commission  had  the  option  of  hav- 
ing these  funds  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  construction 
fund,  and  there  to  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Commission  or  that  where  the 
Commission  deemed  it  advisable  and  more 
practicable  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, it  was  in  order  for  the  Commission  to 
approve  of  the  application,  by  the  contrac- 
tor, of  the  receipts  from  the  subcontractor  , 
operating  the  facilities  In  reduction  of  the 
reimbursable  costs  of  the  construction  work 
Involved. 

This  understanding  was  reached  subse- 
quent to  the  expiration  of  fiscal  year  1943, 
and  possibly  the  time  lapse  before  the  Comp- 
troller General  made  his  report  to  Congress 
was  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  correction  on 
this  point. 

Charge  3: 

Reimbursement  of  Improper  expenditures 
such  as  for  lectures  on  human  engineering, 
excessive  rentals,  bonuses  to  officials  and 
employees,  and  the  cost  of  yard  publications. 
On  April  26,  1943,  the  Comptroller  General 
was  advised  In  a  communication  from  this 
office  that  the  reimbursements  heretofore 
made  by  the  Commission  to  three  shipyards 
on  the  Gulf  coast  for  the  expenditures  made 
by  them  covering  the  cost  of  "human  engi- 
neering" lectures  had  been  subsequently  dis- 
allowed, and  that  the  amounts  that  had  been 
reimbursed  to  the  contractors  had  been  de- 
ducted on  subsequent  vouchers  presented  for 
payment.  He  was  further  advised  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1943.  that  two  other 
yards  which  had  expended  their  funds  for 
this  purpose  had  not  and  would  not  obtain 
reimbursement  for  this  expenditure  from  the 
OonunlBslon. 

It  Is  an  accepted  practice  in  Industrial 
plants  to  spend  considerable  effort  and  time 
on  matters  affecting  working  conditions, 
health  and  sanitation  for  employees  to  in- 
sure the  best  results  for  all  concerned,  and 
while  the  theory  back  of  the  "human  engi- 
neering" lectures  appears  to  have  been  of 
considerable  merit,  the  Commission  auditors 
Immediately  raised  the  question  of  the  ex- 
cessive cost  and  Its  value  when  going  over 
the  accounts  of  a  contractor,  and  noted  It 
for  disallowance.  This  particular  Item  was 
pointed  out  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
auditor  by  ths  Commission  auditor  in  the 
field  as  evidence  of  the  disaUqr«Dces  he  was 
noting. 

In  connection  with  the  charge  of  reim- 
bursement of  payment  of  Improper  bonuses 
to  officials  and  employees  we  surmise,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  reference,  that  this  refers 
to  payments  that  were  made  to  officials  and 
employees  ol  a  yard  now  devoted  to  naval 
work.  The  reimbursements  in  this  particular 
case  were  subsequently  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  the  control  plan  referred  to  In  connection 
with  the  second  charge  and  in  no  case  did  the 
final  adjustment  represent  any  exception 
from  that  plan. 

Most  of  the  shipbuilding  contractors  buUd- 
ing  ships  for  the  Commission  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  other  business  concerns,  large  and 
smaU,  put  out  publications  at  regular  Inter- 
vals devoted  to  upbuilding  the  morale  of  their 
employees.  Experience  has  shown  that  prop- 
erty edited  publications  of  this  nature  are  of 
very  considerable  benefit. 

Meetings  have  been  held  on  numerous  oc- 
casions with  the  editors  of  the  yard  publica- 
tions of  most  of  the  shlpbuUding  contractors 
handling  commission  construction  in  order 
to  i»oduce  efficient  and  ecorujmlcal  handling 
of  these  publications.  The  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  reimbursable  costs  of  these  publica- 
tions down  to  a  reasonable  figure  has  been 
repeatedly  stressed  bv  the  commission  and 
Its  representatives 

Our  regional  directors  of  construction  and 
ova  regional  auditors  check  theae  costs,  and 


the  puWlcatlone  are  constantly  under  review 
here  In  Washington. 

There  are  other  items  discussed  in  Ad- 
miral Land's  letcer  including  certain  spe- 
cial reports  which  have  been  disposed  of 
through  the  medium  of  Congressional  in- 
vestigations. 

The  report  says  that  during  the  past 
year  three  special  reports  were  submitted 
to  the  Congress  involving  excessive  prices 
paid  for  vessels,  as  follows: 

Five  vessels  were  acquired  from  the  Water- 
man Steamship  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  $1.- 
995,602.68  In  excess  of  the  amount  required 
to  be  paid  for  five  similar  vessels  which  the 
Commission  had  a  contract  right  to  acquire. 
(See  H.  Doc,  No,  840,  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
The  Commission  has  since  acquired  the  five 
vessels  In  accordance  with  the  contract,  but 
there  remains  for  consideration  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  prices  paid  for  the  five  vessels 
acquired  in  Decmber  1941,  reported  to  Con- 
gress in  House  Document  No.  840. 

"ITie  Waterman  Steamship  cstse  was 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  Report 
thereon  was  made  on  November  12,  1943, 
and  is  House  Report  No.  869.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  The  case  was  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  subsequent  to  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  as  evi- 
denced in  a  letter  of  December  16,  1943. 
from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  which  ap- 
pears at  length  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  page  A570.  In 
that  letter,  the  Comptroller  says  to  the 
War  Shipping  Administrator,  after  set- 
ting out  the  circumstance^  under  which 
the  charges  are  withdrawn: 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  your 
imderstandmg — that  the  charges  originally 
raised  against  Waterman  Steamship  Corpora- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  having  been  elimin- 
ated by  subsequent  developments — is  correct. 

Another  case  mentioned  was  the  pur- 
chase of  the  President  Roosevelt  from 
the  United  States  Lines  was  disposed  of 
by  the  Hndings  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Baltimore  Mail  case, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  House  on 
November  12.  1943,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
House  Report  No.  860,  Seventy -eighth 
Congress. 

The  Important  points  covered  by  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  on  the 
President  Roosevelt  were  a  comparison 
between  the  book  value  and  the  sale  price 
and  a  discussion  of  the  applicability  of 
section  902  (a)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  The  transaction  referred  to  oc- 
curred on  October  31.  1940.  On  pages 
9  and  10  of  the  Baltimore  Mall  Report 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  applicability 
of  section  902  (a)  to  the  transactions  oc- 
curring before  the  President's  proclama- 
tion of  May  27,  1941.  as  well  as  a  refer- 
ence to  "highly  controversial  factors"  In- 
cluding bo<*  value,  depreciated  value, 
and  market  value. 

Another  case  not  mentioned  In  the 
Comptroller  General's  Annual  Report 
but  specifically  reported  to  Congress  was 
one  involving  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Inc..  and  Mr.  George  B.  Howell,  pres- 
ident of  the  company.  That  case  was 
considered  by  the  congressional  commit- 
tee and  report  made  to  the  House  on 


December  6,  1943,  House  Report  No.  938, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress. 

Under  date  of  December  18,  1943,  the 
Comptroller  General  wrote  the  Tampa 
Shipbuilding  Co..  Inc..  and  Mr.  George 
B.  Howell,  president  of  the  company  that 
the    matter    of    indebtedness    certified 
against  each  of  than  by  the  Comptroller 
General  had  been  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action 
against  each  of  them,  and  by  letter  of 
September  17.  1943,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral advised  in  substance  that  upon  the 
basis  of  facts  disclosed  by  the  record  and 
upon  his  analysis  of  the  legal  questions  . 
involved,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  " 
was  no  basis  for  bringing  suit.    Where- 
upon the  Comptroller  General  advised 
the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  and  Mr.  George  B.  Howell,  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  that  by  reason  of 
the  Attorney  General's  action  in  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  issued  instructions  directing 
the  cancelation  of  the  settlements  previ- 
ously made  finding  the  Indebtedness  due 
and  the  matter  will  be   con.sldered  as 
closed. 

The  Red  Sea  charters  are  still  under 
study  by  a  special  subcommittee  which  Is 
headed  by  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey.  A  report  io  being 
prepared  and  will  be  submitted  at  an 
early  date. 

The  Comptroller  General's  report  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943,  and 
Admiral  Land's  review  of  irregulao-  prac- 
tices, have  been  referred  to  the  general 
counsel  of  the  committee  for  investiga- 
tion with  the  request  that  the  two  papers 
may  be  studied  and  Investigations  made 
of  all  matters  requiring  Investigation  as 
it  is  desired  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion follow  proper  regulations  and  prac- 
tices In  their  business  operations  and 
their  expenditures  of  public  funds. 


ComparisoD  of  Oterseas  Troop  Moremeiit 
in  American  Ships  in  World  War  No.  1 
and  Worid  War  No.  2 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  therein  an  article  from  Marine 
Age,  April  1944,  comparing  overseas 
troop  movements  In  American  ships  In 
World  War  No.  2  with  similar  move- 
ments In  World  War  No.  1.  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  advocates  of  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  compare  the  results  In 
this  war  with  the  work  done  in  the 

iRst  w&r. 

When  we  consider  ttiose  results  and 
realize  how  our  work  In  World  War  No.  2 
surpassed  our  troop  movements  In  World 
War  No.  1.  we  learn  how  truly  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  Is  a  guaranty  not 
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only  of  our  Nation's  safety  but  also  of 
her  pcAce.  It  is  my  solemn  conviction. 
frequently  expressed,  that  if  our  Nation 
In  World  War  No.  1  and  in  WorW  War 
No.  3  had  been  prepared  with  an  ade- 
quate merchant  marine,  we  would  never 
have  been  drawn  into  our  last  two  wars. 

The  article  referred  to  by  me  is  as 
follows: 

oimHua  Txoor  movsmsitts 

Ameiica'i  paMenger  liners,  converted  Into 
jocp  tr«i*«ports.  have  carried  70  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  3.000.000  United  State*  troopa  sent 
overaeas  in  this  war.  Lt.  Oen.  Bretaon  Somer- 
vell. Commanding  General  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  Informed  the  American  Mer- 
cbitnt  liarlne  Institute  April  3. 

"Tbla  estimate  reveals  that  a  greater  por- 
tion of  American  troops  is  being  carried  by 
American  atalps  In  this  war  than  during  the 
last  war."  Oeneral  Somervell  stated. 

War  Department  statistics  on  the  trans- 
portation of  American  troops  In  World  War 
No.  I  show  that  only  458  percent  of  the 
A.  B.  F.  was  cairied  by  vessels  flying  the 
American  flag.  British  liners  transported 
51  9  percent  with  French  and  other  foreign 
flag  veaaels  carrying  the  remainder. 

In  a  recent  speech.  General  Somervell  an- 
nounced that  3.000.000  men  had  already  been 
^^AUpped  overseas      By  July  1.  5.000,000  Ameri- 
cans wttl  be  overseas  according  to  President 
Roosevelt. 

On  the  basis  of  General  Somervell's  esti- 
mate. Frank  J.  Taylor,  president  of  the  In- 
stitute, pointed  out  that  Amerlcwn  liners 
have  already  earned  overseas  2.100.000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  as  compared  to  987.736  Ameri- 
cans taken  to  France  In  World  War  No  I . 

-The  Nation  was  fortunate  that  It  had  pas- 
•anger  liners  that  could  be  converted  Into 
troop  transports."  Mr.  Taylor  said.  "A  good 
many  of  them  were  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment before  Pearl  Harbor  and  were  ready 
when  war  came  Not  only  are  cur  liners 
carrying  more  men  than  in  the  last  war  but 
tbcy  mu£t  travel  greater  distances.  In  the 
last  war  they  operated  a  S.OOO-mlle  shuttle 
service  to  Prance.  In  this  war  the  battle- 
fronts  and  various  bases  are  on  sea  lanes  that 
total  56,000  mUca." 


It  Happened  Riflit  Here,  or  the  Nifht 
After  Cliristmas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  Moara  dakots 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  15,  1944 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKB.  I  include  therein  a  poem  on  farm 
conditions: 

B    BAJ^'Cms   KICRT    RXaX   OS   THE   KICBT   ATTZB 
CBXXSTHAS 

(By  DakoU  Cal.  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.) 

I  met  a  qtwer  old  fellow  In  a  dugout  in  the 
hlUs; 

He'd  fled  the  "great  deliverance  from  eco- 
nomic Ills"; 

Out  90  miles  from  nowhere,  no  one  knew 
his  age  or  name. 

Where  the  buckbnish  bid  his  cavem,  on  an 
old  at>andoned  claim. 

Tlie  wUid  was  blowing  wildly;  it  had  just 
begun  to  storm. 

And  In  de<p«Tation  looking  for  a  haven  that 


I 


I  gllmpaed  him   disappearing 

sort  of  haste 
As  Z  acarmed  the  land^ape 

rolling  desert  wast  e 
I  rncakMl  opon  him  quietly 

tlve  soul 
Hiding  in  a  scooped-out 

ner  of  a  mole. 
He  cowered  In  his  ehelt^ 

e'er  he  fled. 
Drew  him  out  and  ieam4d 

hermit's  life  he 
In  a  voice  half  crackec 

nkq)lng  toneless 
And  with  halting  words 

caused  his  Q.  E 
I  tell  it  as  he  told  it; 

off  his  beam. 
But  I  modify  that 

his  thfTie. 
Thus  it  ran: 
"I  farmed  about  n 

In  my  stride — 
Ran  my  tractor  through 

to  my  fields  with 
But  I  found  I  couldn't 

alw^rs  at  my  beefc 
With  their  planning  am 

regulating  spiels 
I  tried  to  do  my  busine^, 

every  plan; 
They  roped  me  with  th^r 

mented  man 
Before  that,  I  was  raisin 

machines. 
And  any  time  we  had  a 

in  my  jeans; 
Then  came  the  drought. 

the  agents  came 
They  told  me  what  I  haf 

near  darned  my 
They  cut  my  wheat 

It  loaned  me 
They  called  me  weekly 

1  liked  to  go 
They   took   a   mortgage 

when  to  ship  my 
Told  where  my  cattle 

where  my  dog 
They  told  me  when  my 

I  had  made 
They  supervised  me  on 

my  fields  to  lakei 
They  gave  me  aid  I  didi 

me  up,  for  life 
They  took  their  liens  on 

hypnotized  my 
They  dished  out  apples 

I  would  groan: 
They  set  up  penalties 

stand  alone. 
And  when  I  had  learnefl 

way  they  called 
They   switched    the 

and  cash  began  t< 
Three  days  in  every 

preparing  blanks 
That  went  their  way 

got  me,  at  the 
I  asked  them  what  I 

I  might  not  aell 
If  imad vised.  I  sold  a 

was  hell! 
I  used  up  tires  and 

on  neans. 
They  gave  me  orders 

old  machines. 
I  had  to  sign  their  slips 

signed  my  checlti ; 
(lly  crop  was   reckoned 

bushels,  but  in 
I  had  no  time  to  watch 

wril-known  land 
I  took  the  comers  on 

tems,  they  had 
They  told  me  I  should 

engineered  the 
Our  geese  and  turkeys 

straw  doled  In 
When  I  woke  up.  my 

hogs  were  down 


In  a  frantic 

quickly,  In  its 

,  this  tlmld,  lur- 

Surrow,  In  the  man- 

,  but  I  caught  him 

the  reason  for  the' 


from  silence.  In  a 
^eeze. 
le  told  me  what  had 
's. 
I  ben,  I  thought  him 


verc  ict  as  I  ponder  o'er 

sect!  on,  took  all  hurdles 

;he  pastures,  pointed 

pride — 

lick  'em,  they  were 

their  theories,  their 

but  they  thwarted 

programs  for  regl- 

graln,  Td  bot  myself 

rain,  the  dough  was 

and  round  that  bend, 
in  flocks; 

to  spend,  they  damn 
I  ocks. 
pro(  uction  down,  and  on 
douph; 

Into  town;   at  first 

on   my  plows,  said 
iheep, 
c  ught  to  browse,  and 
she  uld  sleep; 

rork  was  done,  where 
misi  Bkes; 

:he  run;  they  tiuned 

t  need,  and  charged 

next  year's  seed,  they 

ife. 

and  relief,  whenever 

men  who  tried  to 


wife 


l3r 


tlie 


to  grow  a  crop  the 
turn, 
programs  without   stop 

burn. 
w4ek  I  spent,  in  town, 


th  ough  every  cent  they 
bj  nks. 
mij  ht  not  buy,  and  what 

)tg.  say  brother,  that 
gas<  line  consulting  them 
wten  to  buy  repairs  for 
before  they  counter- 
now,   no  more  in 
pfecks.) 
the  rains  or  work  my 

their  brains,  on  sys- 
p  tanned. 

I  Bise  more  stock,  they 
sa  es 

^  rent  in  bock,  for  rye- 
biles. 

lebts  were  high,  and 
ill  price; 


(They  didn't  know  the  reason  why,  but  o«- 

fered  more  advice.) 
I  sat  and  heard  them  plan  my  feed,  they  said 

to  trim  my  herds. 
They  worked  out  my  tomorrow's  need,  pro- 
tecting upland  birds — 
They  told  of  subsidies  to  be,  they  said  that 

stock  was  "out." 
That   grain  was  up  again;    that   we   would 

"change  it  all  a)x>ut" 
They  had  me  mortgaged  to  the  teeth,  aad 

rationed  to  the  bone 
They  couldn't  see  me  underenath,  I  begged 

"leave  me  alone." 
By  now  1  didn't  cwu  a  thing,  in  stock  that 

I  could  slaughter, 
I  didn't  own  a  crock  by  jlng.  In  which  to  put 

my  water! 
My  wife  had  loved  me,  but  bereft  of  inde- 
pendent   man, 
One  night  aboard  a  freight  she  left;  don't 

blame  'er;   no  one  can! 
I'd  lost  ability  to  think  without  some  agent 

guide; 
At  night  I  couldnt  sleep  a  wink;  and  hope 

within  me  died — 
From   Washington   new   rules   would   come, 

they  said,  to  win  the  war; 
Raise  wheat,  start  over;  don't  be  dwnb;  here 

I  could  stand  no  mere. 
T'was  then  I  toolt  my  walking  shoes,  put  on 

my  sheepskin  coat 
And  left  It  all  to  buckaroos  who  rule  the 

realm  by  rote. 
Their  regulations  stacked  In  piles.  I  burned 

before  I  went 
They  made  a  bonfire  seen  for  miles,  before 

the  flames  were  spent. 
The    land    bantt    has    my    acres    now,    the 

F.  S.  A.  my  sheep. 
Farm  Credit  owns  my  only  cow;   but  here, 

God  lets  me  sleep; 
I  only  hear  the  coyotes  howl,  and  know  the 

blizzards  roar, 
The  quaver   of  the  great   horned   owl,   the 

groundhog's  gurgling  snore. 
Across  the  seas.  In  Freedoms  name,  men  now 

are  waging  war; 
Good-bye;  I  love  It,  but  Its  gone;  for  me  it 

Is  no  more!" 
I  left  the  hermit  In  his  cave,  his  whlskera 

in  his  hands — 
And    turned   my   steps   toward    where    the 

knave  now  regiments  his  lands  I 


School  Lunches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALIFOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
9  I  introduced  into  this  House  H.  R.  4777, 
a  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  establish  and 
maintain  school-lunch  programs.  Since 
that  time  I  have  been  receiving  commu- 
nications from  organizations  all  over  the 
country  giving  their  enthusiastic  support 
of  and  endorsement  to  the  principles  of 
this  legislation. 

The  legislative  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers writes  me  that  she  will  do  evenrthing 
possible  to  aid  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  and 
points  out  how  very  important  the  na- 
tional P.  T.  A.  views  such  principles. 
The  president  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  wires  me  from  Milwaukee: 

Sound  nutritional  practices  and  teachings 
are  necessary  In  the  school  lunchroom  pro- 


gram. Good  nutrition  for  our  children  must 
be  paramount  In  our  legislation.  We  feel 
your  bill  H.  R.  4777  embodies  these  prin- 
ciples; therefore  the  American  Dietetic  A»- 
floeiatlon  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  approv- 
ing and  supporting  the  bill  H.  R.  4777. 

A  representative  ol  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association  writes  me 
that  she  hopes  the  bill  will  be  extensively 
supported  and  passed;  while  the  execu- 
tive secretary  and  the  legislative  repre- 
sentative on  school-lunch  programs  for 
childhood  education  lend  their  endorse- 
ment in  the  following  language: 

H.  R.  4777  provides  lor  the  administration 
of  school-lunch  programs  through  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  Not  only  is  this 
good  educational  practice,  but  it  Is  good  gov- 
ernment for  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  be  made  responsible  for  the  pro- 
gram at  the  State  legislatures.  It  Is  our 
privilege  to  endorse  the  principles  in  and  to 
work  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4777. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  engaged  In 
the  most  serious  war  in  our  Nations  his- 
tory we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  such  vital 
elements  on  our  home  front  as  the  health 
of  the  children  of  this  country.  The 
school-lunch  program  is  a  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  health  of  our  children.  I  trust 
that  the  Members  of  this  House,  regard- 
less of  political  afWiation.  will  lend  their 
active  support  to  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation. 


Chicaf  o  Sod  Article  on  Sewell  Avery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16. 1944 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Recopd  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles,  which  appeared  in  the  May  15, 
1944.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  entitled 
"Sewell  Avery  Against  the  People— Mail 
Order  Napoleon  Threatens  Machinei^ 
Stabilizing   Economy." 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Sewell    Avehy    Versus    the    People— Mail- 
Ordek    Napoleon    Threatens    Machinert 
Stabilizing  Economy 
(By  Thomas  F.  Reynolds  and  Charles  O. 

Gridley) 
Washington.  May  14.— Sewell  Lee  Avery  is 
at  war  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  waged  this  war  since  1933,  when  his 
formula  of  hard-boiled  management  and 
low  wages  began  to  turn  a  Montgomery  Ward 
it  Co.  deficit  of  »5.686.784  into  spectacular 
profits. 

His  rise  to  the  top  rank  of  profit-makers 
during  the  depiession  coincided  with  the  ad- 
vent of  President  Roosevelt's  administration. 
Since  then  Avery  has  consistently  produced 
heavy  profits  for  his  stockholders— and  for 
himself— in  Montgomery  Ward  and  other 
companies. 

Yet  he  has  fought  every  Inch  of  the  way 
against  measures  enacted  for  national  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  betterment  of  the 
"little  people"  who  comprise  the  bulk  of  hU 
ctistomera. 


Meet  Americans  know  Sewell  Avery  as  a 
bland  old  man  of  88.  band*  folded  acroea  bis 
stomach,  being  carried  out  of  his  plant  by 
two  soldiers.  Few  Americana  know  him  aa 
the  shrewd  legal  Intrlger  of  great  wealth 
whose  ot>Mructive  tactics  have  snarled  up 
the  work  of  the  most  important  Government 
agencies  In  Washington. 

These  tactics  of  legal  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion now  approximate  a  formula  which 
threatens  the  whole  machinery  by  which  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  stabilize  its 
economy  in  its  hours  of  greatest  crisis. 

Seizure  of  Ward's  Chicago  properties  by  the 
Federal  Government  last  month  was  merely 
another  climax  in  Avery's  effort  to  establish 
the  principle  that  "the  law  applies  to  every- 
body but  me." 

Although  the  properties  now  are  back  In 
Avery  s  hands,  the  seizure  Is  being  capitalized 
by  the  Roosevelt-haters,  the  entrenched  In- 
terests, the  reactionaries,  and  the  ill- 
informed  as  "conflficatlon. "  "GesUpo  opera- 
tions," and  "faacism." 

Those  who  hold  this  view  have  forgotten 
one  ImporUnt  thing:  If  the  seizure  were  all 
that  they  Implied.  Avery  would  be  In  a  con- 
centration camp  today.  Under  fascism  or 
under  the  Gestapo,  that  is  the  way  things 
are  done. 

The  story  of  Sewell  Avery  embodies  no  such 
principle  of  might  versvis  right.  It  is  the 
story  of  one  man  versus  the  people.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that. 

For  more  than  a  decade  the  shadow  of  thu 
man  has  been  cast  across  the  path  of  national 
progress.  He  has  battled  social  reform  and 
economic  reform  with  unrelenting  vigor. 

He  has  berated  and  fumed  at  the  admln- 
IstraUon  while  accepting  Its  bounty.  Some 
of  Montgomery  Ward's  largest  sales  were 
made  In  distressed  areas  where  Federal  rellel 
and  farm  benefit  payments  gave  the  people 
the  purchasing  power  with  which  to  trade 
with  his  mail-order  house  and  shoot  Its  bal- 
ance sheet  from  a  red-Ink  deficit  of  $5,686,784 
m  the  13  months  ending  January  31,  1933,  to 
a  net  profit  of  »2.227,967  Ui  1934.  $9,161,054  In 
1935.  and  $13,527,310  In  1936.  Last  year  the 
company  netted  $20,437,683. 

He  has  preached  the  gospel  of  the  balanced 
budget.  Yet  this  $144.810-a-year  executive 
is  in  the  forefront  of  a  movement  to  place 
a  ceiling  of  25  percent  on  the  amount  of 
Federal  taxes  which  could  be  imposed  on  any 
Individual  or  corporation. 

He  fought  with  great  bitterness  the  $25,000 
net  salary  ceiling  invoked  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
1943,  but  he  sees  nothing  wrong  with  placing 
a  96-cents-an-hour  top  limit  on  the  pay  of 
Montgomery  Ward  workers  below  the  grade 
of  executive.     In  fact,  he  chortled  amiably 
last  week  over  the  wage  freeze  now  in  effect, 
which,  he  said,  would  mSke  it  impossible  for 
Ward's  to  grant  its  employees  higher  wages. 
Avery  likes  to  think  of  Herbert  Hoover  as 
the  greatest  President  of  contemporary  times, 
and  is  considered  a  hero  by  many  of  bis  more 
reactionary   colleagues.     But   the  viewpoint 
of    business    is    by    no    means    unanimous. 
There  are  many  conscientious  men  of  capital 
and  Industry  who  look  upon  Avery  as  one  of 
the  gravest  threats  to  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  free  enterprise,  whose  cause  he  so 
volubly  espouses. 

Typical  and  revealing  Is  the  comment  of 

H.  L.  Derby,  president  of  the  American  Cyanl- 

i    mid  Co..  director  of  the  National  Association 

I   of  Manufacturers,  and  former  management 

!   member  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

which  Avery  considers  his  arch  enemy. 

"Ward  has  done  the  greatest  disservice  to 

I    Industry  and  the  private  enterprise  system 

of  any  concern  in  the  United  Stat«s,"  Derby 

I    said. 

I       Avery  represents  a  small  but  exceedingly 
articulate  group  of  industrialists  and  busi- 
'    nessmen.  but  he  does  not  represent  them 
j    all.  and  cerUinly  not  a  majority.     As  evi- 
denced by  Derby's  denunciation,  his  tactics 


have  been  condemned  by  other  industriallsU 
as  Important  in  the  business  world  as  he. 

On  the  nine  occasions  on  which  the 
W.  L  B.  has  voted  on  the  Montgomery  Ward 
case,  Avery's  position  has  been  disapproved 
unanlmoiu'ly  by  the  17  Industrial  members 
of  the  board,  with  one  exception  On  this 
occasion  one  member  voted  in  his  favor. 

The  industriallsU  who  opposed  Afery's 
fight  against  the  Government  and  his  defi- 
ance ol  the  acts  of  Congress  are  top-flight 
executives  of  some  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  Influential  corporations  in  the  United 
States  corporate  structure. 

It  Is  slgniflcant  that  of  the  6  500  labor  dis- 
pute cases  which  have  reached  the  W  L.  B 
since  Its  creaUon  In  1942,  only  seven  cases 
of  defiance  by  employers— and  10  of  defiance 
by  unions— have  been  sent  to  the  White 
House  for  action,  and  that  of  the  seven  em- 
ployer cases,  two  Involved  Montgomery  Ward 
and  thus  Sewell  Avery. 

Avery's'tactlcs,  which  his  lawyers  faithfully 
pursued  In  the  courts,  have  been  to  attack 
every  act  of  Congress  with  which  he  did  not 
wish  to  comply.  And  whUe  these  battles 
raged  and  Avery  cried  out  against  Govern- 
ment interference.  Ward  profits  became  so 
good,  m  fact,  that  he  was  able  to  become  a 
member  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Liberty  League,  and  to  chip  m 
$8  000  to  the  Crusaders,  both  of  which  fought 
the  process  of  national  recovery.  Including 
the  relief  i.ctlvitles  of  the  Work  ProJecU  Ad- 
mlnlstratton. 

In  addition,  the  record  shows  that  Avery 
contested  at  every  turn  the  measures  by 
which  the  President  and  Congress  were  try- 
ing to  throw  off  depression  and  better  the 
condition  of  working  men  and  women.. 

In  1935  he  was  snarling  at  the  National 
Recovery  Administration,  which  announced 
that  Montgomery  Ward  could  not  use  the 
"blue  eagle"  Inslgne  because  Avery  retusea 
to  pay  bis  company's  assessed  ^e  of  the 
cost  of  administering  the  retaU  code. 

A  year  later  he  attempted  to  carry  a  ngni 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for 
abatement  of  $39,110  in  income  taxes,  which 
represented  deficiencies  for  1930,  1^1  "nj 
1932.  during  which  his  income  was  W27.W)5, 
before  he  deducted  "capital  losses.'  The  Su- 
preme Court  refused  to  review  the  case  after 
the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  had 
found  against  Avery.  During  the  argument 
in  the  lower  courts  counsel  lor  Avery  chal- 
lenged the  constitutionality  of  the  Income 
Tax  Act.  and  was  overruled. 

Avery  undoubtedly  still  believes  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  his  Income  in  this  case 
was  unconstitutional. 

His  opposition  to  labor  unions  came  Into 
the  open  after  Congress  enacted  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  He  began  breaking 
lances  against  the  law  as  Montgomery  Ward 
employees.  In  pUnts  scattered  across  the 
country,  hurried  to  the  newly  created  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  with  grievances 
and  requests  for  protection  of  their  bargaln- 

^Under  hU  direction.  Montgomery  Ward  took 
four  N  L  R.  B.  cases  to  circuit  court*  of  ap- 
peal, lost  three  and  won  a  technical  vlctoij 
on  a  point  of  taw  in  the  fourth.  N.  L-  B  »• 
records  list  91  Montgomery  Ward  cases,  40  In- 
volving questions  of  election  or  representa- 
tion and  51  alleging  violations  of  the  Wagner 

Act 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Avery  at  that  time 
were  not  content  with  passive  resistance  to 
unions.  They  were  not  above  using  labor 
spies  to  break  up  collective  bargaining  units 
inside  the  company's  national  organization. 
This  is  disclosed  by  an  N.  L.  R.  B.  order,  up- 
held by  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  on  Jan- 
uary 30  1940,  which  Instructed  Ward's  at  Its 
Portland,  Greg.,  plant  to  cease  "employing 
detectives  to  investigate  the  activities  of  lU 
employees  in  behalf  of  Weighers.  Warehouse- 
men and  Cereal  Workers  Local  38-123  ol  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Aseocialioii,  or 
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•Bf  eibcr  labor  organlaitlon  of  Ita  emplojtts, 
or  mmfkfjlng  any  other  fonn  or  manner  of 
aaytonac*  for  tach  purpaMs." 

Tbat  order  also  directed  Ward's  to  reln- 
•tate  33  employees  discharged  for  union  ac- 
eoaapensate  them  for  pay  IcaMS 
to|B3.000 

TlM  aeoras  at  lawycn  who  carry  out  Avery's 
In  bla  war  agalnrt  the  Oov4rnment 
very  busy  In  the  late  thirties.  The 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  'oiiowecl  the  Wag- 
ner Act.  and  It.  too.  met  a  prompt  cballenga 
from  the  mail-order  Napoleon.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Administration  had  to  go  to  court 
to  Wftti  lU  right  to  Inspect  the  records  of 
WOfftMi  m  the  compiny's  employee  flies. 
Again  Ward's  fought  stubbornly  through  the 
krwer  courts,  up  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  which  once  more  sustained  the 
Oovernment's  authority  and  refused  to  re- 
view the  case. 

When  It  became  neceeaary  to  prevent 
pneee  from  going  throa^  the  roof  aiul  Con- 
mmm  eiiarnd  tb»  atabUmtlon  law,  Avery  and 
Mi  eempmaf  were  aoon  ambrolled  with  the 
OSee  of  Price  Administration  Ward's  was 
enjoined  on  December  3.  1942,  from  violation 
Ot  general  maximum  price  regulations  after 
the  Oovemment  bad  alleged  a  violation  of 
ceiling  prices 

llM  court  found  that  "738  Items  in  the 
Ward  Chicago  catalog  were 
over  the  celling,  with  violations  rang- 
ing from  I  cent  to  tl.oa  an  Item.  In  an- 
other O  P.  A.  action  the  company  has  carried 
its  fight  to  the  Pederal  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeale  In  Ch'cago. 

UnaMe  to  break  through  two  Injunctions 
obtained  by  the  Oovernment  in  Cbieago 
cnurtsi.  prohibiting  It  fr<^m  violating  price 
regulations  In  Its  mall-order  business  and 
in  Its  retail  stores.  Montgomery  Ward  now 
is  following  the  familiar  Avery  legal  pattern 
by  attacking  the  validity  of  a  key  price  regu- 
lation before  a  Federal  emergency  cotut  of 
appeal*. 

While  these  ma^  contesta  were  in  prcg- 
raas.  the  company  alao  was  carrying  on  a 
nnuiing  and  often  embarrassing  fight  with 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  against 
ebargee  of  mlarepreeenution  of  its  pnxlucts. 

An  of  theee  court  skirmishes  were  prellml- 
BWy  to  what  has  proved  to  be  Boss  Avery's 
moet  spectacular  battle — bis  clash  with  the 
W.  L.  B  He  sought  to  evade  the  arm  of  the 
law,  only  to  land  In  the  arms  of  the  troops. 


Toor  Giuntry't  FUf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RWIMIIIIATTVIB 


Tutiday.  May  tt.  1944 

Mr.  GORK.  Mr.  Speaker.  •  very  fine 
and  Ulented  Udy.  Mrs.  StelU  BohanMi. 
of  CookertUf .  Tenn..  has  written  a  pocn 
enUtled  "Yoiir  Country's  Plag.- 

I  believe  many  will  enjoy  reading  It. 
tnd  I  Include  it  In  my  remarks: 

ton  cooHTaVa  rtae 
X  am  more  than  juat  your  country's  flag 

With  fUlpes  of  red.  white,  and  blue: 
I  am  mora  tban  Juat  plain  bands  of  cloth 

Swung  In  sklee  of  azure  hue. 

X  aa  your  emblem  of  Justice  and  power, 
I  am  Old  Ok>ry  as  I  wave  en  high. 

X  go  taiore  your  conquering  boats. 
And  SIMS  and  shell  defy. 


marching  feet 
end. 
shores, 


1  lead  the  way  for 

As  they  go  forth  to  de 
I  proudly  wave  along 

And  to  no  monarch  tfcnd 

I  bow  my  head  In  sorrow 

When  grief  assails  yo  ir 
And  speak  to  the  world 

When  your  great  sons 

I've  been  dragged  in  diSit 

But  never  put  to  shai  le 
Brave  hands  have  holstc  d  me  once  more 

Their  victory  to  procl)  Im 

Then  raise  yotir  hand  ii  i  proud  salute. 

Wherever  I  may  wave 
In  peace  or  on  blocdy  bi  ttlefleld. 

Where  lie  yotn*  falleq  brave. 


Rabbi  BanirkKarff 


jwur 


land, 
n  sad  acclaim 
pass  beyond. 

and  heroes'  blood 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.THOMi^J.LANE 

OF  MASSAci  [usrrrs 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  E  EPRXSKNTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  Muy  16, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoro,  I 
wish  to  include  hereii  a  letter  received 
today  by  me  from  R  ibbi  Baruch  Korfl. 
160  Central  Park  Sout  1,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
who  has  given  much  of  his  time,  labor, 
and  effort  to  one  of  t  le  most  important 
subjects  confronting  ( ur  country;  name- 
ly, the  suffering.  hardJ  hip,  and  privations 
of  the  thousands  of  i;  nf ortunate  victims 
of  oppression,  the  Je\  rlsh  and  other  war 
refugees. 

Rabbi  Korff  has  txen  working  untir- 
ingly for  the  establisl  ment  of  free  ports 
of  refuge  for  these  human  souls  and 
that  other  nations  mi  ly  be  primarily  in- 
terested in  this  most]  important  subject 
matter.  The  entire  I  Nation  owes  this 
man  a  debt  of  gratitui  e  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  various  ae  encies  of  our  Oov- 
emment in  helping  to 
flcult  situation. 


solve  this  most  dif - 


Nxw 
The  Honorable  Thomas 
Hotue  of  Bepresen 


Congre  «men 


Deab  ICi    Lanx 

those  of  other 
past   a   weelu   excellent 
have  called  the 
the  desperate  plight  of 
mlnorttlee  In  Hitlerite 
aay.  that  with  the  sen 
thoee  MMrassee.  I  am 
Indeed,  no  Anenoaa 
history  of  this  Nation 
oppreeelona  and  offerla 
primid  eould  do  otheni  se 
This   Government   his 
noble  tradition  by 
Board  to  deal  exeluaivify 
proMem  of  leseaing  vict 
alon   In   imminent 
choice  of  a  director  foi 
was  very  fortunate.    In 
Preaklent  haa  aalected 
traSor  who  wUl  bring 
vlgarcus  mind  nurturec 
roots  principles  of 
■le  ability  haa  already 
•Imted  by  the  excellent 
lag  with  novel  and 


^  OBK.  May  16.  t944. 

Jisx, 
tt  tivea, 

IV  ashington,  D.  C. 

I  flad  your  address  and 

made   in   the 

and   eloquent.     All 

attention  of  the  Houae  to 

the  Jews  and  other 

lurope.     Needless  to 

imenta  expreaaed  In 

heartily  in   accord. 

^ladful  of  the  long 

tnjipeaklng  out  against 

refuge  to  the  op> 


del;  |cr 


t> 


demc  n'acy 


lived  up  to  this 

eatab|ahlng  a  War  Refugee 

with  the  preaalng 

ma  of  enemy  opprea- 

of  death.     The 

this  great  objective 

John  W.  Pehle,  the 

I  brilliant  admlnls- 

this  urgent  task  a 

on  the  basic  grue- 

and  humanilf. 

seen  vividly  demon - 

Job  he  did  In  deaJ- 

ticmendously  dlfncult 


problems  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  In  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Foreign  Funds  Control.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  Mr.  Pehle's  excellent  talente 
will  now  be  devoted  to  the  humanitarian 
task  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  oppressed. 

The  Executive  order  creating  the  War  Ref- 
ugee Board  wisely  makes  use  of  the  facilities 
of  three  great  Departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment— War,  State,  and  the  Treasury— and 
also  requires  other  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment to  cooperate  with  the  War  Refugee 
Board  to  enable  It  to  achieve  its  objectives. 
~ Armed  with  these  facilities  and  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Mr.  Pehle,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  War  Refugee  Board  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  Its  gallant  struggle  to 
save  the  victims  of  oppression  from  the  forces 
of  evu. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  step  is 
essential  if  the  War  Refugee  Bonrd  Is  to  suc- 
ceed in  rescuing  any  appreciable  ntunber  of 
victims  of  Nazi  terrorism.  I  refer  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  havens  of  refuge  in  the  United 
States  or  its  territories.  Unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  this  elementary  humane  offer, 
we  stand  convicted,  along  wlii  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world,  of  Indifference  to  the 
pitiful  appeals  for  help  coming  from  the 
hunted,  downtrodden,  and  terrorized  victims 
of  tyranny  and  persecution. 

How  can  the  United  SUtes,  with  her 
wealth  of  resources  and  noble  traditions  of 
providing  aid  for  the  oppressed  and  unfor- 
tunate, call  upon  other  nations,  with  lesser 
reeotirces  and  lacking  our  traditions,  to  ex- 
tend refuge  to  fleers  from  oppression,  if  she 
herself  is  unwilling  to  do  the  same.  Such 
appeals,  unaccompanied  by  a  similar  offer  by 
tia,  are  empty,  meaningless  gestures,  fore- 
doomed to  failure. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  immigration 
laws  be  thrown  out  or  disregarded.  That  is 
not  the  question  at  all.  The  refuge  that  we 
can  and  should  offer  is  a  temporary  shelter 
where  persons  who  have  been  hunted  for  10 
years  can  rest  awhile,  secure  of  their  lives, 
until  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
permits  the  ctvilized  world  to  cooperate  to 
make  orderly  arrangements  for  their  reloca- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  they  be  given  the  status  of  Immigrants, 
but  merely  that  they  be  accorded  the  treat- 
ment we  offer  merchandise  in  a  free  port  or, 
at  the  least,  enemy  prisoners  of  war  in  in- 
ternment camps. 

In  simple,  artless  language,  Samuel  Oraf- 
ton.  a  columnist  on  the  New  York  Poet, 
states  the  moral  issue  so  vividly  that  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  quoting  him  at  length: 

"The  need  la  for  reservations  of  a  few  acres 
here  and  there  where  a  man  who  has  been 
running  for  10  years  can  sit  down  and  catch 
his  breath,  and  where  somebody  can  tell  a 
story  to  a  frightened  chUd;  a  few  reserva- 
tions where  tt  would  be  possible  for  those 
who  cannot  satisfy  the  requirements  of  law 
to  rest  a  bit,  without  violating  the  law.  We 
do  it,  in  commercial  tfn  ports,  for  cases 
of  beans,  so  that  we  can  mske  some  stortge 
and  proceeslng  profits:  It  should  not  be  Im- 
possible to  do  tt  for  people." 

To  those  who  would  place  legallstle  ob« 
Jcctlont  over  the  demands  of  humanity  by 
using  the  Unmlgration  laws  as  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  this  proposal,  Mr,  Grafton 
glvee  the  complete  answer.  I  quote  hUu 
further: 

"Let  us  look  upon  these  refugee  free  ports 
as  It  they  were  moored  ships,  ships  of  land. 
Anyone  who  would  step  over  the  boundary 
of  the  free  port  into  the  country  proper 
should  be  made  to  satisfy  all  requirements 
of  tsamlgratlon  law,  precisely  aa  If  he  were 
propostng  to  come  ashore  from  a  ahlp.  But 
•tirely  it  shotUd  not  bafOe  our  Ingenuity  to 
And  some  legal  way  in  which  to  grant  a 
statelesa    woman    the   comparatively   small 
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bit  of  room  which  she  needa  in  order  to 
deliver  a  baby." 

The  moral  and  practical  effect  of  estab- 
lishing such  havens  is  excellently  summar- 
ised by  Mr.  Orafton: 

-If  we  set  up  a  system  of  refugee  free 
poru,  our  fine  new  War  Refugee  iJoard  can 
then  properly  appeal  to  other  countries  to 
do  the  same.  If  we  do  not  go  at  least  that 
far,  the  board  will  be  answered  with  a  snicker 
should  it  make  such  requests  of  other  lands. 
"The  refugees.  Jewish,  and  other,  ask  only 
for  a  few  fenced-in  acres  of  the  poorest  land 
in  America.  They  don't  want  to  keep  it 
They  Just  want  to  sit  on  it  until  they  can 
go  home  again.  They  are  letting  us  off 
more  easily  than  does  conscience  itself,  for 
they  don't  even  ask  that  we  do  our  best 
for   them.     They   plead    for   our   worst." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  simple,  de- 
cent, humane  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Grafton 
has  spread  lUcc  wildfire  throught  the  coun- 
try. Were  our  people's  reaction  otherwise, 
then  we  should  really  have  been  shocked 
into  reexamining  what  had  happened  to  us 
■  that  we  should  have  so  far  departed  from 
the  Ideals  and  examples  of  our  founding 
fathers. 

Here  are  a  fev^  typical  editorial  reactions 
to  Mr.  Grafton's  proposal: 
The  Akron   (Ohio)   Beacon-Journal: 
"Grafton's  suggestion  ought  to  be  carried 
out  immediately." 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Star: 
"As  constructive  and  kindly  a  suggestion 
as  a  columnist  has  yet  come  up  with— that 
la  Samuel  Grafton's  suggestion  of  a  free  port 
for  refugees.     What  finer  gesture  could  the 
rest  of  the  world  make  at  this  time?" 
The  Mitchell  (S.  Dak  )  Dally  Republic: 
"By  such   action  this  country  would   be 
taking  the  lead  in  providing  refugee  reUef 
and  our  War  Refugee  Board  would  be  in  a 
position  to  ask  other  countries  to  establish 
similar  ports  where  they  are  badly  needed. 
The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Dally  Journal: 
"A  free  port  for  human  souls  Is  certainly 
no  less  desirable,  no  leas  practical,  than  free 
ports  for  merchandise,  and  these  have  been 
Integral  parts  of  international  commerce  for 
years." 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  Times: 
"Here  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  homeless, 
destitute,  and  oppressed.  There  are  today 
more  than  130.000  German  prisoners  of  war 
lodged  in  this  country.  They  will  not  reside 
here  after  the  war.  It  could  be  the  same,  if 
charity  follows  thU  counsel  of  wisdom,  for 
the  war  refugees." 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C)  News: 
"It  aeems  to  us  that  American  opposition 
to  British  action  In  closing  Palestine  to  Jew- 
ish refugees  could  best  be  expressed  In  the 
opening  of  fr'-e  ports  for  refugees  of  our  own 
and  by  later  insistence  that  other  nations 
follow  out  example." 
The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Star: 
"It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  Usst  we 
could  do  snd  should  do  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  as  our  share  in  saving  the  lives 
of  the  helpless  minorities  who  have  so  far 
escaped  brutal  slaughter. 

"The  Oovernment  could  authorias  tns  war 
Refugee  Board  to  proceed  with  the  establish- 
msnt  of  such  free  porU.  under  whatever  safe- 
guarda  may  be  neceessry  to  gusrsntee  to 
humsn  flesh  and  blood  Just  what  we  al- 
ready guarantee  to  nsnlmsU  goods— a  stop- 
ping place  en  route  to  their  flnsl  destins- 
tlon— a  free  port  where  they  have  no  rights 
except  the  right  to  safe,  temporary  itcrsge. 
The  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times: 
"When  the  idea  of  free  ports  In  this  coun- 
try for  war  refugees  was  brought  up  In  Wash- 
ington recently  there  seemed  to  be  two  possi- 
ble objections  to  It.  one  good  and  one  bad. 
The  first  objection  was  Uiat  It  would  be  in- 
human to  esUblUh  what  might  be  regarded 
as  concentration  camps  for  refugees  we  were 
not  willing  to  admit.    The  second  was  that 


some  of  these  refxigees  might  eventually  get 
into  the  country,  beyond  the  restrictions  of 
the  quota  law. 

"A  study  of  the  situation  indicates  that 
neither  argument  is  valid.  A  refugee  brought, 
say.  to  Ellis  Island  and  there  comfortably 
hoviaed  and  fed  and  treated  with  considera- 
tion, would  be  m  heaven  compared  with  the 
same  person  in  Germany  or  Rumania.  As 
for  the  danger  of  refugees  escaping  Into  the 
United  SUtes  from  their  places  of  detention, 
this  Is  hardly  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the 
Republic.  We  Uke  this  risk  with  our  cap- 
tive enemies.  Why  not  with  our  luckless 
friends? 

"The  War  Refugee  Board,  as  its  director, 
John  W.  Pehle.  has  indicated,  would  be  a 
logical  agency  to  carry  out  the  free  port' 
plan.  Perhaps  Army  camps,  vacated  as  the 
peak  of  training  passes,  could  be  used.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  refugees  might  safely 
return  tq  their  countries  of  origin.  Others 
might  find  homes  In  other  countries  where 
immigrants  might  be  needed  and  welcomed. 
StiU  others  could  in  time  be  admitted  regu- 
larly to  the  United  States.  The  plan  has 
nothing  to  do  with  iinreatricted  and  uncon- 
trolled Uxunlgration.  It  is  simply  a  proposal 
to  save  the  lives  of  innocent  people." 

The  prince  of  liberalism,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts. 
House  majority  leader,  stated  in  a  telegram 
addressed  to  me: 

"I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  human  tragedy 
of  your  people  and  other  minorities,  and  I 
am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  calling  my 
attention  to  the  humanlUrlan  activities  of 
the  War  Refugee  Board  headed  by  John  W. 
Pehle,  Its  executive  director.     I  am  Indeed 
wholeheartedly  for  any  project  that  the  War 
Refugee  Board  may  devise.    I  am  particularly 
for  the  measure  of  free  ports.    Consider  the 
moral  blow  to  the  Axis  and  its  satellites  which 
this  project  will  deal.   Consider  the  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  neutral  countries,  and  above 
all  consider  the  constructive  safety  of  human 
lives  the  free  ports  will  promulgate.     It  is 
the  least  we  can  do  for  the  afflicted  and  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  globe.    The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  expressed  the  wish 
of  the  American  people  when  he  established 
the  War  Refugee  Board  and  will  In  the  future 
no  doubt  facilitate  the  rescue  program  of  the 
War  Refugee   Board,  Including   the   project 
of  free  ports  In  this  country  for  the  admission 
of  war  refugees  who  are  otherwise  barred  by 
immigration  laws." 

The  Honorable  Jamss  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  once  again  exhibited  his  devotion  to 
American  principles  and  as  the  globe-circling 
Senator  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  expreas 
the  following : 

"I  am  supporting  the  free-port  project  and 
will  so  advise  the  War  Refugee  Board  and 
the  White  House.  It  is  the  least  the  United 
Statea  can  do  under  the  circumstances  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  so  many  unfortunate 
victims  of  oppression." 

"President  Roosevelt's  Refugee  Board 
should  lose  no  time  In  translating  this  plan 
into  reality.  I  sm  sure  every  llberty-loving 
American  will  welcome  such  action." 

The  lady  of  humane  letters,  an  Americsn 
at  head  and  at  mind,  Hon.  CtAst  Bootni 
Luci.  from  Connecticut,  added  her  voice  In 
an  appeal  for  free  poru. 

Others  were  William  Green,  president  ol 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.:  and  many  other  noUbles  and 
organisations. 

1  know  that  I  am  expressing  the  will  of 
the  American  people  when  I  call  upon  tne 
War  Refugee  Board.  In  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, in  accordance  with  our  American 
ideals  and  traditions,  to  establish  temporary 
havens  of  refuge  In  this  country.  Here,  the 
oppressed  and  the  htmted  can  find  respite, 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  oppressor  permlU 
their  departure  to  permanent  homes,  in  fco- 


cordance  with  the  orderly,  humane  arrange- 
ments to  be  cooperatively  devised  by  a  civi- 
lised, peaceful  world. 

Yours  with  great  respect. 

Rabbi  Baxuch  Koarr. 


Small  Business  m  Post-War  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NXW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  May  16. 1944 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricoro,  I  include  a  timely 
and  thought -provoking  speech  delivered 
by  our  colleague,  Hon.  Walter  C.  Plo«- 
SB»,  of  Missouri,  before  the  sixty-second 
annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State 
Association  of  Local  Insurance  Agents, 
held  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  on  May  8  and  9. 
1944: 

There  Is  at  the  present  moment  a  plan 
in  Washington  to  extend  a  war  agency  Into  • 
the   post-war  period   as  a  permanent  "wet 
nurse"   to   small   business.     The    agency   to 
which  I  refer  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting   and    integrating   the   productive 
capacity  of  small  business  into  the  war  effort. 
This  plan  follows  the  normal  tendency  of 
governmental  bureaus  and  agencies  to  never 
let  go — even  after  their  emergency  need  has 
expired.    The    antidemocratic    program    seta 
up  one  man  as  the  potentate  over  small  busi- 
ness.   This  man  would  be  equipped  with  a 
powerfully  created  and  Government-financed 
corporation,  which  would  have  the  power  to 
determine  the  disposition  of  many  blUions 
of  dollars  of  surplus  Government  property. 
He  would  be  the  official  lobbyist  for  all  small 
business,  with  power  to  Intercept  and  dis- 
tribute the  llfeblood  of  trade.     He  could  say 
whether   thU  or  that   small   business  shall 
have  a  participation  in  these  surpluses  and. 
therefore,   accordingly   say   whether   or   not 
this  or  that  small  business  may  live.    Con- 
versely, by  the  same  power,  he  could  exert 
Influence  to  the  end  that  no  small  busineae 
could  enjoy  such  surpluses  and.  by  the  same 
stroke  of  power,  play   exclusively   Into   the 
hands  of  the  post-war  surplus  profiteers. 

This  man  would  be  given  the  power  to 
determine  the  financial  policy  of  post-war 
small  business.  He  would  be  empowered 
and  privileged  with  the  control  of  11,000,- 
000,000  of  Government  funds  for  thU  pur- 
pose. With  thU  power  he  could  put  blood 
into  or  withhold  It  from  any  smsll  buslneas 
which  he  chooaes.  ThU  same  power  Is  to 
broad  that  he  may  give  this  llfs  to  small 
businsss  which  operatss  under  ths  pront 
system  or  to  enterprise  which  operates  under 
a  ■ociallstlc  pattern. 

This  program  has  s  hsavy  sugar  coetlng  In 
two  colors:  One.  the  label  of  aid  for  the  re- 
convemlon  of  small  business  to  peacetime 
pursuits;  two.  preference  for  ths  vsterans  of 
the  war.  Both  are  most  worthy  objectives. 
But  both  will  suffer  by  ths  hsavy  hand  of 
paUrnalUtlo  governmeut. 

This  evening  I  wish  to  dwell  briefly  on  thess 
Importsnt  objectives.  To  clearly  do  so  I 
think  a  basic  atatement  Is  easentlal:  Inde- 
pendent small  busiusss  Is  the  keystone  in 
the  srch  of  free  competitive  enUrprlse.  With 
time  to  think  thU  sutemcut  over,  X  beUete 
that  all  of  lu  who  believe  In  free  compeUtlte 
euterprlae  can  come  to  agreement.  To  me 
this  U  basic. 
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tarn  to*  altlMr  imntaat  maa  pnaptT* 
dull  and  decltnlns— dependent  apon 
wbether  tt  U  ttm  or  re«lm«Dtcd. 

War  rrtr'-'**  &*▼•  caused  many  to  con- 
tonplate  the  risk  of  compromising  with  aome 
fona  of  poat-«*r  leglaieotatlon  or  govem- 
mpntal  supcnrlslOD.  Tbls  Is  dangerous  to 
tb*  rutur*  of  ■nail  Wlnaas.  8maU  tmsi- 
DM*.  in  my  opinion,  is  tbe  keystone  In  the 
arch  ot  a  free  competitive  enterprise — and 
the  mora  onlta  at  amall  boalnMa  operating 
in  America — the  mora  secure  la  the  American 
way  of  life. 

If  ttali  to*  tr«e.  tliCB  It  toUowB  naturally 
that  anythtog  that  tends  to  stifle  free  com- 
petition, chokes  off  the  opportunity  for  small 
buatna—  to  proaper. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  against  which 
we  must  •onttnoAUy  light  tt  anuUl  business 
ia  to  prosper.  First,  the  danger  of  private 
monopolttrtlc  encroachment.  Against  this 
the  Petferal  antitrust  laws  should  ba 
IB  many  cases  State  lawi 
Second,  the  dan* 
0V  of  the  p«t«mmll8tlc  hand  o<  government, 
«ltfch  maaos  eventually  governmental  super - 
vlilon  and  regimentation.  We  must  guard 
cwfully  against  the  temptation  to  extend 
war  controls  for  any  period  of  time  lortger 
to  taper  ofl  aatt  ttq«Mate  atieh 
Oovammental  a^nitm  which 
pro««cU^  in  thair  atrvtM  to  lOMll 
during  war  oould  aarva  no  otbar 
ttonn  to  bcooai*  ragiaiMital  tools  in 
p— aaUan.  A  bMvy  pntaraal  hand  a<  gov- 
avnoMat  OMaato  ■»— tual  4Mth  to  the  proa> 
pmwm  Um  optwHiOft  of  mmU  buaiOMt, 

Mil  mmU  toyaliMM  BMda  ami  waota,  %tm9> 
taM,  la  jcoiaaUoa  agaUMt  prt«at«  Monopo* 
ilHlg  awnaatowiata  wtolah  art  4MtnieUf« 
^  »>•*>  <^  J****"*  MMl  finiPHi  to  opMat« 

tiM  VMUMM  ellhla  war  toy  toolU  Q&nnmma 
Ttoa  only  pmirwm  to  to* 

to  th«M  worthy  vatarana  UMtar  tbo 
wtoieb  I  warn  againat  la  to  to*  foiui4 

usiantaliuus  print. 
Tba  insurant*  industry  ta  on*  mad*  up  oC 
toundrada   of    thouaanrta  of  aaaall    touainaaa 
iinita.    lu    llnanclai    stahillty    sterna    from 
groat  raaoureea  i^grsgatad  into  fawar  hands. 
Tet.  thaaa  few  hands,  holding  this  oapital 
as  security,  do  not  all  begin  to  qualify  as 
big   touainaaa.    In    fact,    most   of   them    are 
aaaU.  -  aaeure,   dapendable.   profitably   man- 
a^id  mmU  biiainaaaea.  carrying  an  important 
puhlfa  aoufldance   and   truat.     Tbeae   aggre- 
gatlpna   of   capital    perform   two   important 
fuaetlons  in  a  free  economy.     They  pay  and 
■pcaad  tba  loaa  from  myriads  of  haaarda  and 
faed  into  the  economy  many  millions  o<  dol- 
lars of  risk  capital  annually.    These  dolUn 
and  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agenta 
could  do  more  for  small  business  in  the  way 
of  distributing  risk  capital  without  one  tou 
at  impairment  of  security  of  funds  for  th* 
payment  of  loaaea.    Thaaa  same  dollars  hava 
competent    agency   represantation    In    every 
nook  and  cranny  of  America.    Insurance  dol- 
Un. plus  the  Insurance  acgaalaation  of  the 
capital   stock  companies,  hava  a  great  op- 
portonlty  to  directly  aid  the  reconversion  of 
small  business  from  war  back  to  peace.    This 
Is   the   prirate    enterprise   way  of   buslnaaa 
hetplng  Its  biggest  customer — small  business. 
Small   bOBlneas  is  the  biggest  customer  of 
btg  boslncBs.    Small  btisloaaa  la  the  blggert 
cuatuuMT  of  the   insurande  »p«fTnfaf     Why 
aot  fallow  tttrotigli  all  the  way  and  help  our 
•twtOBaer*  grow  and  proaper  and  reemploy  the 
mtntons  of   veterans   and   other   Americans 
aftar  this  war? 

I  remind  big  biislnessmen,  Ootemment 
ragtmentars,  and  snaall-bostness  men  alike, 
Uiat — independent  small  business  Is  the  key- 
in  the  arch  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
All  that  Bnall  business  wants,  there- 
la  proMMkjn  agatnat  monopoltstle 
»ta — and.  freedom  to  operate. 
Bustness  has  the  energy,  the  "know  how"  and 
th*  wiU  to  do  aU  thto  for  itself. 
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Mr.  DIMOND.    Mr 
9,  1944,  there  appearel 
Times  a  concise  and 
la)  statement  with 
cation  of  the  Atlantic 
boundary  dispute 
Poland.    The  editorla 


11,  1944 

Speaker,  un  May 

in  the  New  York 

Illuminating  editor- 

re^ct  to  the  appli- 

Charter  to  the 

between  Russia  and 

follows: 


ta  CHABTSB 


aACK6KOT7ND  OT 

Tie  Soviet  magazine  ^ar  and  tb*  Workliig 
daasea  takes  to  task  p*<  pie  In  Ehgland  and 
tba  United  States  whofi 
tempting  to  "use"  the 
bolster  the  "conqtieror'a 
BO-caOed  Polish 
tones   in   the   TTkratne 
The  Russian  publlcatior 


it   acctises  of   at- 

Atlantic  Charter  to 

pretensions  of  th* 

Oovemknent   toward   terrl- 

ind  White  Russia." 

argues  that  the  At- 


lantic Charter  cannot  |  roperly  be  regarded 


from  an  abetraet  point 


be  read  in  th*  light  of  th  i  condltlona  actually 
obtaining  when  it  waa  I  ormulatad. 

If  tbts  la  don*,  tt  senn*  to  ua  that  th* 
t*«ord  strengthens  th*  caaa  for  oollactlva 
•etlen  rathar  than  unll  itaral  aetlon  in  tb* 
■Mtl*m*nt  of  problftn*  ( r  tbli  kind  Pbr  th* 
r*v*als  fotir  tinp<rtant  •ntrtca  ao 
th*  Athmtte  Ohartir 


RVMla  ar*  x>ne»rnad:  ( 


Oarmany  atta«ft*d   RtMita,  thua  nullifying 


tb*  torMt'Oerman  tr*at 


woaka  latar  th*  Oov*rnn*nt  of  Kusata 


th*  Mma 

aerlbaa    a*    "the    so-ealbd    Oovemmrat    of 


Oovammant 


Poland"  signed  a  treaty 

W)  tn  which  the  Russtaki  Oovemment 

ognla*d  the  Soviet -Oanf an  traaties  of 

aa  to  territorial  changts 

lost  their  validity  "     (3 


of  Poland  was  thus  rubbc  tl  out  offlclally  when. 


in  another  6  weeks  (on 


lantic  Charter  was  procla  med.  with  Its  pledge 


against  any  "territorial 


J.  DIMOND 
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In  space  but  should 


far 
and  Poland  and 
On  Jon*  aa,  INt, 


M  Of  1M».     (3)  PIv* 


wbieh   it   now 


and 
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at  mutual  aid  (July 

••rec- 

1930 

In  Poland  as  having 

The  1039  partition 


August  14),  the  At- 


:hanges  that  do  not 


accord  with  the  freely  ex  )ressed  wishes  of  th* 
people  concerned."  (4)  Another  6  weeks 
later,  on  September  24  both  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  and  the  i  ame  Government  of 
Pohmd  signed  an  agree  nent  In  London  In 
which  they  "made  knowi  i  their  adherence  to 
the  common  principles 
Atlantic  Charter  "and  tl  letr  Intention  to  co- 
operate to  the  best  of  t^elr  ability  in  giving 
effect  to  them." 

This  is  the  sequence  o^  events  which  made, 
and  still  makes,  many  pt  ople  in  England  and 
the  United  States  belle'<^  that  the  Russlan- 
AjDah  border  problem  is 
Nations  problem  which 
fafrly  and  most  hopefu^y  by  discussion  In 
common  cotmdl. 
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Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rei  larks  in  the  Ric- 
OBO.  I  Include  the  fc  lowing  editorials 
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from  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  15,  19441 
BatrrAUTT,  Inc. 

Congressman  MAirrm  Dns,  chairman  of  tha 
Dies  committee  and  the  Nation's  most  effec- 
tive foe  of  communisra  «md  of  other  sub- 
versive activities,  has  announced  hia 
retirement  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  be- 
cause of  a  throat  ailment  diagnosed  as  malig- 
nant. 

The  C.  I.  O.  United  Steel  Workers'  Conven- 
tion In  Clevrtand  greeted  the  news  of  Repre- 
sentative Dns"  retirement  with  cheers,  and 
C.  I.  O.  President  Philip  Murray  said:  "1 
think  it  is  the  greatest  single  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
since  he  entered  public  life." 

The  brutality  of  the  C.  I.  O.  la  clearly  tiiown 
In  the  fierce  Joy  these  delegates  and  their 
president  expressed  on  learning  that  Repre- 
sentative Dies  has  the  most  dread  disease 
known  to  man.  The  public  will  know  from 
this  how  to  appraise  Murray  and  his  cold- 
blooded  gang  of  revolutionaries. 

(Prom  th*  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
May  16,  1»44) 

Risxeaaviow  or  Diaa  Boat  Poacxa  rr  C.  I.  O. — 
CoMMiTm  H>  OaiomATiB  Wnx  Nor  PAaa, 
Warraa  Bcuxvaa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Oaoiaion  of  ltapr*t«nutiy*  Mastim  Dtaa 
aot  to  ba  a  eandidat*  for  r*«i*otu>n  from  hia 
Tmu  distrlot  bat  mor*  in  it  than  m**ti  tba 
•T*  Mr.  Dim  probably  didn't  quit  b*oaua« 
of  ill  h«alth  aa  lUtad.  K*  quit  b*«aua*  tba 
0.  I.  O.  mad*  it  too  hot  for  him  and  mlghl 
hav*  d*f**t«d  blm  for  ranomination. 

Th*  ilfnlfloaDo*  of  th*  apiaod*,  bow*v*r, 
la  net  that  tha  0. 1.  O.  oan  r*aeh  into  T*xaa 
and  aMroia*  a  thr*at  at  tha  polls  by  con- 
oantrattng  it*  polltioal  waapoua  in  a  aingi* 
district,  but  that  amid  great  Jubilation  th* 
C,  I.  0. 1*  announcing  alto  that  tha  Diaa  oobw 
mitt**  is  to  end. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  anybody 
to  assume  that  the  Dies  committee  was  ever 
Just  the  creature  of  Mabtim  Diaa.  Back  of  tha 
Dies  committee  inquiry  which  six  times  got 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  House  of  R^^ 
reaentatlves  and  almost  all  the  funds  it 
aafced  for  were  such  powerful  organiaatlons 
as  the  American  Legion  and  the  Amerioaa 
Paderatlon  of  Labor  a£  weU  as  the  Daughtara 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  many  other 
patriotic  societies,  to  say  nothing  of  certain 
church  groups  which  have  deep-seated  con- 
victions about  the  introduction  of  commu- 
nism or  Communist  Ideas  in  America. 

comcrTTKK  WILL  WOT  ysaa 
Maarrm  Dm  may  pass  off  the  stage  but  It 
is  a  safe  bet  that  the  committee  which  he 
originated  will  not  pwws.  The  effort  of  cer- 
tain groups  in  America  to  use  Commvmlst 
technique  to  transform  American  institu- 
tions may  seem  inconsequential  to  many, 
many  eltlaens.  It  may  seem  even  to  be 
"seeing  things  under  the  bed,"  btrt  the  Dlea 
committee  wasn't  organieed  to  Walt  till  com- 
mtmlsm  got  a  foothold  and  real  strength. 
It  was  organlaed  to  use  the  power  of  pub- 
licity to  nip  communism  in  the  bud. 

The  prtnctpal  opponents  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee have  not  been  Communists  In  Amer- 
ica, but  left-wingers  who  resent  the  Com- 
munist label  when  tagged  on  to  them.  The 
moat  frequently  heard  charge  from  the  left- 
wingers  is  that  the  Dies  committee  iant 
hard  enough  on  the  Fascists.  One  reason  is, 
of  course,  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  been  doing  a  very  effective  Job  in  get- 
ting at  the  Fascists  and  the  promotars  of 
religious  hatreds.  The  present  sedition  trials 
show  that  the  administration  has  tiaed  the 
prosecmfng  arm  energetically  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  atj-called  llghtlsta.  Maktin  Dtw, 
of  course,  can  show  by  counting  the  pages' 
of  testimony  and  the  volumea  of  words  that 
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his  committee  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  its 
time  exposing  Fascist  groups  and  those  with 
•  sympathy  for  nazl-ism. 

The  Dies  committee  has.  to  be  sure,  been 
clumsy  at  times  in  its  methods  and  ha^  en- 
gaged in  rough  and  tumble  fighting  which  Is 
a  bit  uncomfortable  for  the  leftists  becaxise 
since  1933  they  have  been  so  seldom  on  the 
receiving  end  of  congressional  smearing. 
But  if  ttey  go  back  during  the  lart  11  years 
and  look  at  the  behavio'  of  congressional 
committees  sponsored  by  the  administration 
and  the  left  wing,  they  will  be  reminded  of 
how  Irresponsible  and  extreme  a  congres- 
sional Investigating  committee  engaged  In  a 
Witch  hunt  can  be 

PAST  or  DEMOCHATIC  SYSTEM 

Investigating  committees  are  an  unpleas- 
ant but  necessary  part  of  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. So  are  extremists.  The  left  wingers 
perform  a  function  whether  or  not  they  ad- 
mit that  the  ideas  of  Karl  Marx  or  Stalin  or 
anyone  else  on  the  subjj  t  of  private  capital- 
ism are  basic  In  their  philosophy.  The  right 
wingers  perform  a  function  in  resisting  en- 
croachment on  private  property  and  in  their 
attempt  to  prevent  communizing  of  American 
enterprise.  These  tidal  waves  of  social  up- 
heaval will  be  helpeC  toward  the  day  of  equi- 
librium and  relative  contentmert  by  expo- 
sure to  the  healthy  air  of  free  dltcuttion. 

The  danger  In  America  is  not  commltteea 
like  that  headed  by  Martin  D«a.  not  alto- 
gether   the   Communitt   or   Patcltt-mlnded 
group*  that  organiaa  tocietlei.  but  th*  p*r- 
aont  With  political  and   official  power  who 
hav*  a   totalitarian  Instinct.     This   it  tha 
inttinct  which  firtt  calls  namaa  and  then 
partocuiat  p*opi*  for  th*ir  reltglout,  racial,  or 
aoonomio  viawt  and  than  •*•>*  to  win  th* 
d*bHt«  by  sKirrmlnatlng  th*  protagonltU  of 
th*  oihoj  point  of  view.    Th*  •«tr*mittt  do 
not  really  favor  dltcutalon.   Tbay  do  not  r*ly 
on  th*  corrective*  that  an  informed  public 
opinion  can  bring  *v*n  to  tm*ara  by  con- 
gressional committees     They  want  their  op- 
ponents squelched  or   abolished.     If   those 
who  have  started   out  to  abolish   the  Diet 
committee  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
chairman  means  an  end  of  the  committee, 
they  will  have  another  guess  coming.    There 
wlU  be  another  committee  to  keep  the  spot- 
light on  un-American  activities  and  it  should 
avoid    the    blunders   and    Injustices   of    lU 
predecessor. 


Address  of  Hob.  John  A.  Byrnes,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  City  Court  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  li  FAY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16.  1944 


Mr  FAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  therein  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
annual  communion  breakfast  of  the 
United  Holy  Name  Societies  of  the  city  of 
Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y..  on  Sunday.  May  14. 
1944  by  Hon.  John  A.  Byrnes,  chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  City  Court  of  New  York: 

m  this  era  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  and 
questioning,  in  this  day  of  assault  on  the 
cherished  principles  of  religion.  It  is  an 
encouraging  and  wholesome  spectacle  to 
witness  so  many  men  unafraid  to  do  open 
homage  to  their  faith,  by  their  rec«P«o»  «'  , 
the  sacrament  of  the  eucharlst  within  this  j 
paschal  time.  i 


And  it  harmonizes  beautifully  with  the 
spirit  of  Mothers  Day  that  this  communion 
breakfast  be  given  by  the  Society  of  the 
Holy  Name — a  society  whose  fundamenUl 
designs  are  propagation  of  "true  love  and 
reverence  for  the  holy  name  of  God  and 
Jesus  Christ"  and  the  suppression  of  the 
profanation  of  the  divine  name. 

Thus  we  are  assembled  here  this  morning 
In  observance  of  the  second  commandment, 
which  admonishes  us  that  we  "shall  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God.  in 
vain."  as  well  as  the  fourth  commandment, 
which  charges  us  to  "honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  " 

To  revere  and  love  our  God  and  to  honor 
our  parents  are  not  only  holy  command- 
ments and  a  holy  duty,  but  the  observance 
of  the  commandments  and  the  duty  pro- 
duces a  spiritual  satisfaction  and  a  soulful 
peace  and  a  physical  contentment  which 
have  no  substitutes. 

No  more  appropriate  occasion  could  have 
been  selected  for  this  Holy  Name  breaklast 
than  Mother  B  Day. 

Thackeray,  in  his  Vanity  Fair,  truly  says 

that— 

"Mother  Is  the  name  for  God  on  the  lips 
and  In  the  hearts  of  little  children." 

Mother  should  also  be  the  name  for  God  on 

the  lips  and  In  the  hearts  of  grown-ups. 
Kdgar   Allen  Poe  gave  utterance  to  tha 

tublim*  thought  that— 

"In  th*  h*av*nt  abov* 
Th*  ang*l*.  whltperlng  to  on*  another. 
Can  nnd.  amid  their  burning  tarm*  of  lov* 
Nun*  to  devotional  aa  that  o(  mother. ' 
It  It  impottlbl*  to  tpeak  on  thlt  particular 

day  without  inviting  th*  critioUm  of  being 

tentimental.  Well.  If  In  raoountlnf  and  ain- 
phatiKtng  th*  ttinettnte*  of  om  moth*rt.  oi 
thtir  myriad  t»crlftc*».  of  th*l  unyl*ldlng  d*- 
votlon.  of  th*lr  tttadfatt  car*,  of  their  un- 
movabl*  loyalty,  of  thalr  inexpr***lble  and  in- 
affable  love— If  that.  I  lay.  ba  tentlmentality, 
then  you  may  regUter  me  at  an  incorrigible 
sentlmentalltt,  and  I  am  unaahamed  about 
giving  expression  to  thU  tort  of  tentlmental- 
ity for  I  prefer  a  toft  heart  to  a  hard  one. 

Need  I  tell  you— you  who  are  sons  of  good 
mothers— that  a  mother's  love  defies  logic, 
that  It  challenges  reason,  and  that  It  tri- 
umphs over  adversity? 
As  the  poet  Lowell  beautlfvdly  voiced  It: 

"A  woman's  love 

Is  mighty,  but  a  mother's  heart  Is  weak  and 
by  Its  wealiness,  overcome." 
Yes.  a  mother's  love  makes  the  possible 
probaiale  and  the  probable,  reality. 

But  If  this  day  Is  to  be  more  than  an  occa- 
sion dedicated  to  mere  vocal  appreciation  of 
our  motliers.  we  must  convey  our  expressed 
sentiments  of  fealty  Into  deeds  of  worthwhUe- 
ness.  We  must  make  our  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  For  there  is  more  eloquence  and 
meaning  and  gratitude  In  performance  than 
m  promise.  Fine  thoughts  which  do  not  be- 
get fine  actions  are  akin  to  seeds  which  never 
flower. 

Love  and  faith  carry  corresponding  com- 
mitments. The  more  profound  the  love,  the 
more  unshakable  the  faith,  the  greater  and 
more  authentic  must  be  our  redemption  of 
the  trust.  So,  we  can  prove  our  love  for  our 
mothers  by  proving  that  we  are  worthy  of 
their  love  for  us. 

And  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy  not 
merely  on  Mothers  Day,  but  on  every  day. 

As  the  love  of  our  mothers  for  us  func- 
tions every  day  of  the  year,  so  our  love  for 
them  must  manifest  Itself  throughout  the 

^*The  spirit  of  Mother's  Day  calls  for  the 
never-ceasing  exercise  of  our  loyalty  to  them. 
The  spirit  of  Mother's  Day  Is  not  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  day  but  the  consecration  of  our 
lives  We  can  render  no  higher  tribute  to 
our  mothers  than  to  so  live  day  by  day  that 
they  will  Justifiably  be  proud  of  us,  or  would 
be  proud  were  they  still  in  our  midst. 


And  a  mother  wants  no  other  reward  than 
the  knowledge  that  her  self-sacrlflclng  ef- 
forts have  not  been  In  vain:  that  her  faith 
has  not  been  mlslodged:  that  her  love  has 
been,  and  Is  being,  repaid  by  a  devotion,  not 
only  to  her  but  to  society— by  a  devotion 
that  manifests  itself  dally  through  righteous 

living. 

Every  man.  no  matter  how  humble  or  poor, 
can  by  reflecting  the  teachings  of  his  mother 
be  a  living  monument  to  her. 

"  Tls  an  old  proverb  that  one  good  mother 
is  worth  a  hundried  schoolmasters." 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  the  world  ha* 
there  been  such  a  need,  such  a  desperate.  Im- 
perative, pulsating  need,  for  those  qualities 
which  characterize  a  good  mother.  The 
sores  of  the  world  can  be  healed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wondrous,  mysterious,  but 
never-falling  process  of  mother  love.  The 
world  needs  to  be  humanized.  The  world 
needs  to  be  Imbued  with  the  self-sacrlflclng 
nobility  of  motherhood. 

The  world  needs  a  heart  that  beats  with 
warmth;  the  world  needs  blood  that  Is  com- 
passionate; the  world  needs  a  tongue  that 
speaks  only  the  language  of  truth;  the  world 
needs  arms  that  are  always  lifted  for  the 
right;  the  world  needs  ears  trained  to  the 
rhythm  of  music,  yet  ears  that  hear  and 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  woes 
and  walling  of  a  distressed  humanity:  the 
world  needs  eyes  that  tee  the  gutter  at  well 
at  the  ttart:  the  world  need*  a  voice  that 
criaa  out  for  a  genuine  brotherhood;  tne 
world  neadt  a  eoul  that  r*b*lt  agalntt  In- 

Talk  of  war.  preparation  for  war.  Inttllllng 
and  propagating  and  fattening  th*  f*rtor  of 
miliurliim,  th*  d**tructlon  of  young  man- 
hood  in  warfara— th***  conttltuu  th*  wy 
negation  of  th*  spirit  of  mothwhood.  Tb* 
warm,  benign  tpirlt  of  P^c*.  not  the  mad, 
dcvatuttng  tpirlt  of  war.  la  tba  aplrit  of  tha 
mother.  ^  . 

On  thU  Mother**  Day.  our  fervent  prayer  It 
that  all  natlont  treat  their  cltlaent  or  tub- 
JecU  with  that  tolerance  and  underatandlng 
and  sympathy  that  mothers  indiscriminately 
bear  for  their  children— a  treatment  that  ha* 
no  regard  for  the  beauty  or  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  offspring. 

The  practice  of  that  sort  of  love  would 
make  impossible  the  cruel  treatment  which 
Germany  Is  meting  out  to  her  Jewish  citi- 
zens; the  practice  of  that  sort  ot  love  would 
give  the  Catholics  of  Mexico,  the  Catholics  of 
Russia  and  elsewhere,  the  same  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  religious  pursuit 
that  Is  accorded  to  those  of  different  faiths; 
the  practice  of  such  love  would  banish  that 
racial,  social,  and  economic  discrimination 
and  persecution  which  infects  and  poisons 
the  world,  and  which  wantonly  debases  the 
very  name  of  mother. 

Buffering  would  be  alleviated,  want  would 
be  lessened.  Industrial  strife  would  be  sub- 
stantially abated,  misery  would  decline.  If  we 
put  Into  practice  those  concepts  of  decency 
which  were  taught  to  us  by  our  mothers. 

Yes  If  those  who  are  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  world  and  In  control  of  lU  destinies 
would  only  talk  less  about  their  love  lor 
their  mothers,  and  do  more  toward  hamess- 
ing  that  love  to  the  problems  of  the  day. 
what  a  d  fferent,  and  better,  and  happier  place 
this  old  world  would  be. 

We  would  have  been  endowed  with  the  true 
faith;  yes,  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  have 
heard  that  voice  of  love  and  compassion;  all 
mankind  has  seen  those  arms  lifted  in  right- 
eous Indignation.  All  the  world  has  turned 
a  deaf  ear,  an  unseeing  eye.  The  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  a  world  gone  mad  la 
the  voice  of  holy  mother  the  church,  through 
its  supreme  pontiff. 

The  thought  that  I  have  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  bring  to  you  this  momUig  to 
that  not  only  on  Mother's  Day.  but  on  e*«a» 
and  every  day.  we  consecrate  our  Uvea  to  tba 
teachings  of  our  mothers. 
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Tlten.  »nd  only  then,  will  we  be  fuifllllng 
the  obUgatloiu  wblch  we  ewe  to  our  mothers. 
and  which  they  bave  a  right  to  expect  us  to 
discharge 

Such  a  ilfe.  liTed  every  day  of  the  year, 
would  be  more  emblematic  of  otir  love  for 
Botber  than  the  mere  wearing  of  a  flower  on 
Mother's  Day.  What  really  counts  la  the 
feeling  In  our  hearts,  the  expreaslon  In  our 
souls,  the  practice  of  our  lives,  and  not  the 
flower  tbat  adorns  our  lapels.  The  flower 
Wilts  and  fades  snd  loses  Its  fragrance,  and 
p«labes.  The  love  of  mother  is  ever  present. 
wwir  living,  as  fresh  and  as  fragrant  and 
enkindling  today  as  tbe  day  we  were  bom. 


Hifliway  Uie  Taxes 

BXTENSJON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOn 

or  MicMiasN 
Of  TKI  HOU81  or  RiniailNTATXVUB 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1944 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  cxund  my  re mailu  tn  the  Ric- 
X  Include  the  foliowlnf  ItHer: 

WASMiNerow,  D.  0.,  Ifey  f,  i§44. 
P,  Wetetfrt, 
INitfe  OIlie  f  KiMinf , 

OoMMMMMf  Wouont  During  the 
hMrtni*  hofors  ih«  RtNMle  OoMRlttee 
•war  towHway  iHiiiitiitUin  IHe  euli)eei 
•f  #eeltl  iMikWKy  user  iai*«  Hm  bssii  r«« 
tomi  le  from  uim  xo  utnt.  In  tbta  con* 
■eeilM  views  hav«  bees  wpreiMd  and  tug- 
Mittona  have  been  adraneed  that  arc  wholly 
at  variance  with  tha  (acu  as  well  as  wUb  tba 
miifcif  or  lUfbvaf  use.  groups  geosrally. 
■hmo  we  Oeaa  it  isiportaot  tbat  tba  views 
d  tba  latter,  as  rtpreMnted  by  tbe  organ!* 
aatlons  tbe  algnatures  of  which  are  attacbed 
a  part  oC  the  record  of  the 


We  are  all  In  complete  agreement  aa  to  tbe 
Importance  of  a  planned  program  for  post- 
war highway  conatruetlon.  As  users  we  have 
a  vital  Interest  In  tbe  sound  development  of 
adequate  highway  facilities.  However,  as  tbe 
who  pay  an  ovfrwhelmirg  part  of  the 
of  highways,  we  are  deeply  conaclcus  of 
tbe  necessity  for  keeping  special  \iser  levies 
on  a  sound  basis  and  within  reasonable  and 
justifiable  needs.  Soimd  construction  and 
sound  financing  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  ability  to  p  y  of  those  to  be  taxed 
is  ot  primary  Importance.  It  la  a  factor 
whlcl  baa  been  given  too  little  consideration 
In  tbe  past  with  tbe  reeult  tbat  in  many  in- 
stances tbe  highway  user  taxes  tbat  already 
prevail  are  unnecessarily  burdensome.  Par 
from  betttg  a  luxury  to  take  or  leave  at  will, 
tbe  BOtor  vehicle  In  its  various  forms  has 
a  nsrasslty.  The  family  automobile 
a  transportation  necessity.  It  Is 
more  for  business  and  other 
travel  than  for  anything  else.  Our 
fieet  of  ccmmerclal  vehicles  is  used  for 
baalncM  ezdualvely.  These  vehicles  are  em- 
ployed In  competition  with  other  modes  of 
tranaportaUon  which  are  given  an  unreaaon- 
•Meeea^Mtltive  advantage  when  tbe  tax  bur- 
den of  highway  laara  la  made  beavler.  Tbe 
farm  truck,  d  vblcb  there  are  more  than  a 
million,  la  a  vital  tool  used  by  tbe  farmer 
In  virtually  every  phase  of  his  operations. 
if  taxes  on  tbat  tool  diminish  or  even 
tbe  fruit  of  tbe  farmer's  labor. 
to  leoocniae  these  facts  and  to  give 
doe  weight  to  abaity  to  pay  la  to  Invite  a 
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popular  revolt  agalna;  the  sound  highway 
prcgrams  that  are  so    irgently  needed. 

In  testimony  given  jefore  youi  committee 
several  witnesses  expn  ssed  the  belief  that  It 
would  be  In  order  tc  Increase  special  user 
taxes  to  defray  the  a<  ditional  cost  of  post- 
war highway  prograr  is.  One  witness  bad 
this  to  say: 

"We  bear  very  little  )ppo8ltlon  to  tbe  high- 
way user  tax.  so  it  Is  )ulte  evident  that  the 
highway  user  wculd  pt  y  additional  imposts  if 
he  can  be  assured  that  the  money  will  be  used 
for  his  safety  and  coi  of ort  by  the  Improve- 
ment and  the  extenslt  in  of  our  highway  sys- 
tem." 

We  take  direct  Issi  e  with  this  and  with 
all  sinUlar  statemenu  and  Inferences.  Such 
views  bave  come  froc  i  persons  who  do  not 
repreeent  highway  lusrs  and  are  therefore 
not  qtiallfled  witnesses  from  tbe  standpoint 
of  what  taxes  the  user  should  pay  or  are  able 
to  pay.  The  hlgbwa]  is  esacntUlly  a  com- 
mimity  facility,  wit  i  many  groups  and 
elaaeae  reaping  direct  and  indirect  beneflu 
from  Ita  tise  and  its  a  rallablllty.  In  view  of 
this  thoce  uaers  who  p  ly  tbe  taxes  will  natur- 
ally resent  tbe  ImpI  cation  that  every  In- 
crease in  coat,  real  or  contemplated,  is  to  be 
passed  on  to  them  la  tbe  form  of  higher 
ratea.  A  study  by  the  Federal  Coordinator  of 
Transportation  (the  li  te  Joseph  B,  lastman), 
published  In  1940  by  he  United  States  Oov- 
emmcnt,  showed  oo  iciuaivety  that  netor 
vehicle  owners  and  op  rratora  have  been  pay- 
ing more  than  their  fair  aboie  of  highway 
eosta.  Aa  repreeentai  Ives  of  the  ttaers  who 
pay  th<i  laaes,  we  ca  tnot  find  a  votige  of 
authority  for  the  stat  iment  quoted  above  to 
tlM  effect  that  it  la  luite  evident  that  the 


highway  uaer  la  wiliii 
tan  raus     There  M, 
Mf  varioua  phaMMi  nf 
•trueturv.    ii  vniiks 
Modlni  upon  the  eei 
to  atreaa  M  that  fo« 
be  warranted  in  nast( 


to  aupport  tnitaaaed 
faot.  mueh  arlttoum 
ha  motor  vehlele  ta« 
(ttn  plMce  to  plM«  d«> 
ttOA*.  What  w«  WHiit 
•ommittee  wt'Uld  not 
g  a  post'war  Federal- 


aid  highway  program  m  tha  auumption  that 
the  highway  tiaera  arc  prepared  for  the  pyra- 
miding of  the  leviee  tl  ey  are  now  called  upon 
to  pay. 

As  a  practical  matu  r,  there  la  no  reason  at 
all  why  the  question  >f  increased  motor  tax 
rates  ahould  be  agltat  ed  at  this  time.  State 
receipts  from  currcn  motor  tax  rates  are 
more  than  adequate  i  o  provide  the  highway 
user's  fair  share  of  m  cessary  post-war  high- 
way facilities.  What  we  need  la  not  higher 
tax  rates  but  better  ise  and  l)etter  control 
of  the  revenue  derlv«  d  from  the  taxes  now 
paid  by  tbe  users,  n  1941.  receipts  from 
State  motor  vehicle  Imposta  amounted  to 
$1,468,554,000.  The  b  ilk  of  this  revenue  was 
applied  In  varying  pre  portions  to  State  high- 
ways, local  and  urbat  roads,  and  to  the  de- 
frayment of  cbargea  0  i  bonded  Indebtedness. 
However,  there  was  dl  rerted  In  1941  alone  to 
purposes  wholly  unrel  ated  to  roads,  the  huge 
sum  of  $215,039,000.  During  the  8-year  pe- 
riod. 1934-41,  a  grant  total  of  •1.350.837.000 
was  diverted.  Until  we  have  succeeded  In 
stopping  this  unconsi  ionable  abuse  of  taxes 
paid  by  the  motor  vel  Icle  operators  for  roads 
tbat  they  did  not  gel.  any  talk  of  Increased 
user  taxes  is  manifes  ly  Ill-advised.  As  you 
well  know,  the  Congn  n  of  the  United  States 
has  stigmatized  this  ]  ractice  as  "unwise  and 
tinfalr." 

Tax  rates  should  »e  determined  on  the 
basis  of  actual  condi  ions  and  actual  needs 
from  State  to  State  t  nd  from  time  to  time, 
but  always  with  due  regard  to  "ability  to 
pay."  To  us  the  Imnediate  objectives  are 
clear.  We  should  mo'  e  aggressively  on  every 
front  to  stop  diversli  m,  which  is  a  glaring 
breach  of  faith  with  1  tie  highway  users.  We 
should  seek  to  preve  nt  dispersion,  that  is, 
the  waste  of  road  moi  ley  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate controls  of  moti »  vehicle  revenue  allo- 
cated to  local  units  of  government.  We 
■bould  seek  to  get  be  ck  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
In  order  tbat  we  may  seciire  relief  from 


tbe  continuing  drain  of  highway  debt 
against  current  revenues.  If  we  do  these 
things  we  may  well  find  tbat  existing  tax 
rates  are  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  expanding  highway  programs.  In  tbat 
eventuality  the  users  sliould  get  the  benefit  in 
the  form  of  lower  rates. 

Not  satisfied  to  tell  your  committee  that 
the  highway  users  are  ready  to  foot  increases 
in  the  rates  of  regular  State  levies — the  gaso- 
line tax  and  the  registration  fee — the  wit- 
ness quoted  above  went  still  further  and  sug- 
gested that  tolls  might  be  superimposed  upon 
the  State's  tax  structure.     Said  he: 

"Another  possibility  of  financing  highway 
construction  Is  the  direct  use  Ux  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  user  imposts." 

This  suggestion  warrants  little  considera- 
tion. Tbe  country  would  not  look  with  favor 
on  a  post-war  highway  program  which  en- 
visioned the  return  of  the  toUgate.  Toll 
financing  is  Justifiable  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances  and  when  surrounded 
With  safeguards  such  aa  have  been  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  the  Public  Roads 
Administration  as  a  matter  of  sound  public 
policy.  As  highway  user  groups,  it  Is  our  un- 
alterable  position  that  tolls  ahould  have  no 
place  In  the  planned  financing  of  ths  post- 
war highway  program  that  your  committee  le 
now  conaidering. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  your  committee  lought  to  eatablleh  a 
connection  between  Federsl  levies  impoeed 
upon  highway  users  and  Federal -aid  highway 
disbursements,  Thle  la  wbully  contrary  to 
the  facte,  PedernI  aid  was  urigiitally  eon- 
eelved  and  was  eftertuated  dttwtt  throtiih  the 
|!Mm  M  a  eonttibutKm  by  the  PudeMti  Oov 
ernment  to  the  btatee  in  the  inioiMi  ot  a 
timiied  ttmO  mileage  that  perf^rmod  aigitiA- 
eant  eeiyiiei  for  the  Nation  aa  eueh.  Federot 
aid  waa  never  predicated  im  a  apeetat  Pedertl 
tae  levy  on  a  special  dees  at  highway  bene* 
flotaries,  Ths  Federal  automotive  eaelae  taxee 
were  originally  Impoeed  by  Oonfreaa  aa  an 
emergency  measure  for  balanrtng  the  btldfet. 
They  were  continued  because  of  revenue  Ve« 
qulrements.  This  Is  equally  true  of  the  eo- 
called  "use  tax"  more  recently  Impoeed. 
Thus,  historically  and  factually,  Congress  has 
always  regarded  these  levies  as  a  temporary 
expedient. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  call  yoiu: 
attention  to  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Government  Rela- 
tions, which  was  printed  a  few  days  agq  as 
a  Government  document.  This  report  was 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. On  the  subject  of  the  Federal  auto- 
motive taxes,  the  report  bad  this  to  say: 

"For  the  motor-vehicle  tax  field,  the  co- 
ordination device  recommended  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  sources,  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  field  as  much  and  aa 
soon  as  its  fiscal  exigencies  will  permit." 

The  user  groups  f\xlly  subscribe  to  this 
recommendation,  with  tbe  difference  that 
we  would  include  in  it  the  "use  tax"  as  well 
as  the  Federal  automotive  excise  taxes  proper. 
We  hope  that  your  committee  will  be  guided 
by  it  In  weighing  the  Federal-aid  problem 
and  its  various  Impacts. 

In  the  event  tbat  you  or  any  member  of 
your  distinguished  committee  should  want 
any  further  information  from  the  user  groups 
on  the  subject  discussed  herein,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  supply  it,  whether  it  relates  to  tax 
facts  or  highway  user  views. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Automobii.c  Association. 
American  Trucking  Association,  Inc. 
National  Association  or  Rx- 

TAn.  £>RUGOISTS. 

National  Counch.  of  Private 

Motor  Truck  Owners,  Inc. 
The  National  Grange. 
International  Association  of  Ice 

Cream  liANUFAcruRBRs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16. 1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  Sun- 
day, May  14.  1944,  which  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

That  Horse,  That  Stream 
The  Democrau  held  their  annual  |60-a- 
plate  Jefferson  Dty  dinner  In  New  York  • 
few  nights  ago:  and  Rt  the  ceremony  tbe 
most  probable  fourth-term  campaign  itrategy 
and  tactics  were  broadly  outlined. 

Robert  I  Hannegan.  new  Democratic 
national  chairman,  and  "Dear"  Albbm  Bark- 
let  rang  the  changes  on  the  old  familiar 
rtfraln,  "Don't  change  horses  In  midstream." 
Mr.  ManntgRn  didn't  quite  comptre  Al- 
mlihty  Ood  unfavorably  with  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  But  he  did  call  the  President  • 
man  of  destiny,  the  best  man  among  us  to 
serve  as  Commander  in  Chief  for  the  Oura* 
ttofi  of  the  war,  and  the  American  Dttt 
•quipped  to  hnid  up  our  end  In  ••tabtMhing 
ft  Ju«V  and  durnbie  peat-e, 

If  we  ehinUd  vme  Mr  «<mhi#vpH  out  of 
omc$  negt  Hnvember  7.  Mr,  Mannejmn  fnre. 
saw  duiaeter  tftt  um,  Th*  "vtalon  and  id«ali«m 
at  WiKidruw  Wileon"  would  be  "eubmerged 
to  tbe  cynmwin  and  lh«  opportuniem  or  an- 
olhtr  Mardlni."  Mr,  RobMvaU  waa  part  oj 
a  great  hieiorioal  prooaaa  which  mu«t  b« 
completed  without  interruption. 

Mr,  Hannegan  then  went  into  a  long 
smsar  of  Gov.  Tbomaa  ■  Dewey,  of  New 
York— indicating  that  the  Hew  Deal  leaders 
fear  Dewey  more  than  they  fear  any  other 
poealble  Republican  Presidential  candidate. 
Dear  Alrem  Barklet.  taking  up  where 
Hannegan  left  off,  tried  to  grab  for  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  headed  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  all  the  credit  for  the  enor- 
mous United  States  war  effort.  Apparently 
American  industry.  American  labor,  and 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  tax- 
payers have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The  "don't  change  horses."  "Indispensable 
man"  keynote  was  keened  when  Senator 
Barklet  said  that  "we  cannot  afford"  to  let 
the  dUputes  of  a  political  campaign  retard 
the  momentum  of  our  war  effort— though  he 
big-heartedly  said  that  he  personally  was 
willing  to  see  the  election  held  aa  now 
scheduled  by  the  Constitution. 

During  the  political  campaign  It  Is  now 
clear  that  the  new  dealers  hope  to  sell  the 
majority  of  the  voters  on  the  proposition  that 
Mr  Roosevelt  is  indispensable,  and  that 
136.000.000  Americans  will  be  defeated  in  war. 
or  ruined  in  peace,  or  both,  if  they  don  t 
reelect  him. 

The  argument  is  a  complete  phony.  No 
man  is  Indispensable;  no  man  ever  has  been. 
The  argument  against  changing  horses  in 
midstream  is  only  another  wording  of  the 
"Indispensable  man"  argument:  and  It  U 
equally  phony. 

Plenty  of  horses  have  been  changed  in 
plenty  of  midstreams,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  riders.  England  swapped  Asquith  for 
Lloyd  George  In  World  War  No.  1.  and  Cham- 
berUln  for  Churchill  in  World  War  No.  2,  and 
British  war  fortunes  looked  up  after  each 
swap. 

FRESnjENT    ROOSEVELT    CHANCES    HIS    MINB 

Mr  Roosevelt  himself  once  understood  all 
this  clearly,  and  took  the  horse  argument 


apart  in  a  crl-sp  and  forcefiU  way.  Winding 
up  a  Jefferson  Day  address  at  St.  Paul.  Mint.. 
on  April  18,  1932,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said : 

"There  will  be  many  in  this  Nation  during 
the  coming  months  who  will  implore  you  not 
to  swap  horses  crossing  a  streajp:  there  will 
be  others  who  will  laughingly  tell  you  tbat 
the  appeal  should  have  been  worded:  'Do  not 
swap  toboggans  while  you  are  sliding  down- 
hill.' But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  more 
truthful,  the  more  accurate  plea  to  the  people 
of  the  Nation  should  be  this:  If  the  old  car 
in  spite  of  frequent  emergency  repairs  has 
been  bumping  along  downhill  on  only  two 
cylinders  for  3  long  years.  It  Is  time  to  get 
another  car  tbat  will  start  uphUl  on  all 
four.  " 

Those  remarks  are  to  be  found  at  pages 
688-80  of  volume  1  of  Tbe  Public  Papers  and 
Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Tbe 
chapter  carrying  the  speech  is  entitled :  'The 
First  Campaign  for  the  Presidency.  1982; 
Part  1— Before  tbe  Nomination  at  Chicago, 
July  1.  1982.  •  ,    ^ 

The  paaaage,  too,  sUnds  on  Its  own  feet 
in  the  speech.  Tacked  to  It  are  no  qualifying 
remarks,  no  Ifs.  and  or  buts.  That  was  the 
way  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  about  the  "Indispens- 
able man."  don't  change  horaea  In  mld- 
Btream"  tommyrot  In  1988.  when  he  waa  first 
runnlni  for  President;  and  thoee  were  the 
words  with  wh.ch  he  torpedoed  that  tommy- 
rot     A  neat  Job  of  torpedoing  It  was.  toe. 

Binee  that  time,  Mr.  Rooaevelt  obviously 
haa  changed  his  mind. 


always  a  source  of  pride  to  me.    I  owe  tt  ao 

much.  ^  ^      ^  ^_ 

Your  letter  gave  me  a  pleasant  boost  be- 
cause not  many  people  (outside  of  Madallne, 
Violet  and  Gene)  realize  bow  much  the  Regi- 
ment has  meant  to  me  all  my  life.  With  all 
of  West  Point.  Regular  Army  and  other  In- 
fluences. I  stlU  thought  and  think  that  this 
Is  the  greatest  Infantry  outfit  in  any  Army, 
As  a  boy.  under  the  influence  of  the  Duffy's 
and  then  Allle  Anderson  I  had  hopes  of  be- 
longing to  it.  I  don't  remember  ever  hav- 
ing confidence  that  I  could  command  It.  The 
commander  of  it  was  always  a  "big  shot"  In 

my  eyes. 

Knowing  that  you  are  one  of  the  few  peo- 
ple who  can  conceive  of  the  .tbove.  I  am  sure 
you  wUl  understand  when  I  write  that  I  am 
very  humble  In  the  real  lea  tion  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  addition  to  training  the  indlvkhial  to 
fight  better  than  tbe  Jap  and  thereby  live 
longer.  I  am  fighting  for  the  gas  bouae.  Wew 
York  Americans  of  Irish  ancestry,  and  every- 
thing tbat  has  baM  daar  to  us.  and  our 
parenU.  That's  a  Mg  order  In  anybody'a 
book.  I'm  not  afraid  of  It  but  I'm  going  to 
need  the  prayers  of  those  at  home.  Even  aa 
we  prayed  for  you  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Please  give  my  kindeat  ragarda  to  Haarl 
and  all  the  Fays  and  the  gang  In  the  neigh- 
borhood who  remember  me. 

My  very  beat. 


Ont  Hundrtd  and  $\%ty4lih  Inftnlry 
IXTINtXON  or  RIMARM 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or  Mfw  ToaK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  or  MPRWIKTATIVtt 
Tuesday,  May  16, 1944 

Mr   PAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  therein  a  letter  I  received  from 
Col    Gerard  W.   Kelley.  present  com- 
mandei    of   the    Fighting    Sixty-ninth, 
known  as  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fifth   Infantry.     I    had    the    honor    of 
serving  with  this  regiment  in  the  First 
World  War.    Its  history  is  resplendent 
with  victories  during  the  early  Ighting 
of  the  Civil  War.    in  the  present  war 
the  regiment  had  the  honor  and  glory  of 
capturing  the  Island  of  Makin  in  the 
Pacific,  during  which  engagement  the 
commander.  Col.  Gardner  Conroy.  was 
killed.    The  present  commander,  Gerard 
W   Kelley,  is  a  boyhood  friend  of  mine, 
he  lived  in  the  old  section  of  New  York, 
caUed   the   "Old  Gas   House   District. 
The  regiment  is  located  in  my  district 
and  most  of  its  commanders  and  person- 
nel were  from  the  neighborhood.     We 
are  proud  of  Gerard  Kelley  and  of  our 
beloved  regiment,  and  know  that  just  as 
they  were  fighting  at  the  gates  of  Sedan 
when  the  armistice  was  signed  in  the  last 
war,  they  wiU  be  at  the  gates  of  Tokio 
when  victory  is  achieved. 

Oke  Hundred  and  Snmr-nrTH 

INTANTRT,  A.  P.  O.  27. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Jim:  Thanks  for  your  kind  note  of 
congratulations.  The  signatures  of  Rose- 
mary and  John  and  Mae  Byrnes  and  Bd  O  - 
Connor  made  it  that  much  wanner,  because 
Bighteentb  Street  haa  never  left  me  and  la 


APNildwfiWirttawPtwtr 
nmNiiON  or  rimamu 

Of 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

Of  WMOONtW 

IN  THI  Houii  or  MrMtnrrATivM 

Tuesday,  May  16. 1944 
Mr,    WASIELEWBKI.    Mr.    Spoftkor. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remark!  In 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
May  14.  1944: 

A  PRESIDENT'S  WARTIME  POWER 

When  the  Government,  on  the  eve  of  a 
decision  on  Its  application  for  an  injunction 
in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case,  withdrew  from 
occupation  of  the  Ward  plant,  it  left  Federal 
Judge  Holly  without  an  issue  to  decide. 

Whether  the  Judge  would  have  ruled  on  the 
extent  of  a  President's  wartime  powers  may 
never  be  known.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  there 
never  has  come  a  conclusive  ruling  on  tbls 
question.  ..    . 

Attorney  General  Riddle's  declaration  that 
"No  business  or  property  is  immime  to  a 
Presidential  order  "  seemed  sweeping.  Much 
was  made  of  It.  It  does  have  elements  that 
raise  serious  questions.  More  startling  was 
Mr  Biddle'a  declaration  that  "particularly  in 
time  of  war  the  court  should  not  substitute 
its  judgment  for  that  of  the  EEecutlve." 
That  is  a  doctrine  which  would  logically 
mean  there  is  no  authority  In  the  courts  in 
time  of  war.  This  phase  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's reasoning  will  not  be  accepted  by  a 
democracy  which  believes  in  courU  as  the 
protectors  of  constitutional  right. 

Mr  Blddle  also  declared  that  the  President 
has  "a  great  constitutional  reserve  of  power. 
That  is  true,  and  how  great  that  Poww  >«. 
what  its  limits  are,  has  never  been  decided 
by  final  court  authority.  But  how  can  It  be 
If  the  question  revolves  around  an  emer- 
gency? The  emergency  is  not  known  before- 
hand, and  its  shape  is  never  predetermined, 
Uncoln  In  bU  first  Inaugural  dealt  wltH 
complaints  of  Southern  States  that  conatltu- 
tional  rights  had  been  invaded.    Be  said: 
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llo  ocf»iile  Uw  c«n  ever  be  frmmed  wltb  » 
proTlslon  Bpeclflcally  applicable  to  every  qiies. 
Uon  wbtch  may  occur  In  practical  adminis- 
tration No  (oraaicbt  can  anticipate,  nor  any 
document  at  raaaonable  length  oontaln.  ex- 
pMM  provlalona  for  all  poealble  queatlona  " 

liaeoln  wrota  later:  "If  a  commanding 
general  flnda  a  neceaalty  to  aelae  the  larm  of 
a  private  owner  for  a  paature.  an  encamp- 
OMnt,  or  a  fortification  be  baa  the  rlgbt  to  do 
ao  and  to  ao  lM>ld  It  a«  long  as  the  neceaalty 
laaU."  Ba  itaafmiphea  General  Fremont  In 
U63:  '^ou  are  autbortaed  to  purcbaaa  the 
4M  b  or  see  or  uke  them,  wherever  or  howarcr 
yOM^MB  get  them  " 

^  It  will  be  said,  applied  to  military 
ilona,  while  our  forces  were  facing  an 
fot.  But  Uneoln  went  beyond  that. 
on  what  Attorney  General  Blddle 
^a  great  constitutional  reserve  of  power. " 
for  weekc  at  the  beginning  of  the 
OHtt  War  without  any  aspraaa  autborlty 
Ho  stispeoded  habeas  oorpus. 
tlM  ilavM  fraa  In  raflona  In 
■gftlaat  tlM  Oniud  tuus 
None  of  tbaaa  aets  was  eiwr  daetdad  on  Ita 
•onatttuiioaallty.  Wby  noil  lawtisa.  with 
•  war  OB.  QpiHTW  >Mtp«<  wiMt  bad  bMn 
tfMM.  Hm  raaulta  ot  tba  war  wera  Mtlrf— - 
%an  to  tiM  prevailinf  opinion  at  tha  ootmlvy. 
V  mam  aoHM  court  were  to  daetda—and 
Um  tfMMon  might  poalbly  reach  tba  Su* 
while  the  war  Is  still  In  prog* 
ily  the  limitations  of  a  President's 
power,  wbat  would  it  aaan?  First,  a  demand 
for  eongraaalonal  authorisation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. JOM  U  tbla  ware  held  unconstltu* 
tlonal.  a  deiaaad  for  amendment  to  the  Con> 
stltutlon. 

Maanwblla  aa  amargancy  might  arise,  tu- 
foraausn  by  Ooagr««,  unforeseen  by  the  Cotart. 
bvl  gMM  UMOfh  to  have  tba  whole  country 
*HMdlac  ttet  the  Praaldant  act.  That 
M0b  an  amorteney  might  be  far  greater  than 
Kcmont's  need  of  400  horses  80  years  ago  will 
ba  generally  agreed. 

We  hava  worked  out  In  this  country  a  way 
of  living  together  in  which  no  clearly  written 
of  the  Constitution  may  be  vto- 
but  which  leaves  the  Constitution 
Tliia  glvaa  the  Preatdent.  any  Presi- 
dent, a  reaerve  of  power.  His  authority  for 
Its  exercise  may  be  taken  to  court,  or  the 
President  may  be  Impeaebad  If  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  countiy  la  Mmt  he  has  ab\ised 
the  power. 

llaanwhlle  Government  is  not  helplesa  in 
tba  face  of  maaapBcy.  aa  it  almoat  certainly 
wmild  be  If  aoaaa  court,  or  many  courts,  had 
vadertaken  to  draw  up  precise  speciflcatloss 
ct  a  President  s  wartime  authority. 


LcfiM  Iiuifaia  m 
Vetcnuis'  Markers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSEU 

or  TBxsa 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSKNTATIVB8 

Tuesday .  May  16.  1944 

Ur.  RDS8EUL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Imow 
of  no  organization  that  has  done  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Americanism  than 
the  American  Legion.  For  many  years, 
their  sole  aim  has  been  one  of  service  to 
our  country.  Every  member  of  this  or- 
ganization has  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try at  heart  and  they  are  willing  to  do 
everything  possible  in  the  interest  of 
— «ame.  No  sacrifice  Is  too  great  for  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  to  make 


at  this  time,  as  each 
go  the  length. 

In  my  district. 
Post  at  Albany,  Tex 
tion  recommendinf 
nished  by  the 
veterans  provide 
American  Legion 
markers  whenever 
the  relatives  of  the 
agree  with  this 
to  advance  such  a 
herewith  a  copy  of 


member  is  willing  to 

tlie  American  Legion 
,  has  passed  a  resolu- 
that  markers  fur- 
Government  to  deceased 
the  emblem  of  the 
be  placed  en  such 
equested  to  do  so  by 
deceased.    I  heartily 
resolution  and  in  order 
nove,  I  am  including 
the  resolution. 


for 
t) 


(I  e 


an 


emb  etn 


>r 


To  the  Congren  of 

Whereas  the  Congr( 
has  provided  for  a 
with  certain  emblems 
on  for  daoaaaad 
without  coat  to 
of  destination ;  end 

Whereaa  the  said 
grave  markers,  they 
and  faithful  sarvtee  bj 
they  served,  and  are 
Legionnaires  and  thai ' 

Whereas    the 
Lcflon  la  a  symbol  a 
•Uta,  and  Nation  In 
who  aarrad  their 
Therefore  be  It 

Retolved.  That  the 
States  further  provide 
American  Legion  ma  ' 
upon  the  headstone 
ceaaed  Legionnalrea 
raqueat  of  relatives  or 
oompanlad  by 
adjutant  that  deceas^ 
therein-namrd  Legion 
be  it  further 

Resolved.    That 
marker,  when  bearlt^ 
shall  have  the 
the  upper  left-hand 
appropriate   date   of 
»-18>  1800.  and  the 
upper  right-hand 
propriate    date    of 
&-2O-1042:  and  be  It 

BcMOlved.  That  a 
sent  to  Hon.  Tom 
Statea  Senate;  a  copi 
of  the  Hoxise  of 
National  Commander 
copy    to    Department 
Ponnan.  Jr.;   and  a 
mlnutaa  of  Guy  Tay^r 

Approved  and 
Poat,  No.  01, 
Tex ,  May  4.  1944 
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United  States: 

of  the  United  States 

heildstone  or  grave  marker 

and  inecriptlons  there- 

,  to  be  shipped, 

"ft  Niatlves,  to  point 


h4  adstonae 


tt]» 


Depart!  lent 


Tke  12  Federal 
PaUk 


Re»!nr< 
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are  more  than 

taatlmonlals  of  bonaat 

the  Ckiecmmcnt  whom 

highly  appradatad  by 

famlllea;  and 

of   the    American 

sarrtca  to  aommtmlty, 

tloM  of  paacc  tor  those 

eofntry  In  time  of  war: 

ngrew  of  the  United 

that  tba  emblem  of  the 

and  shall  be,  placed 

grave  marker  of  de* 

chtltled  to  sam^,  at  the 

responsible  persons,  ac- 

t  or  cartlfleate  of  poet 

was  a  member  of  the 

post  at  time  of  demise; 


headstone    or    grave 

the  Legion  emblem, 

emblem  placed  In 

I  orner  thereof  with  the 

birth    thereunder,    viz. 

on  emblem  placed  in 

thereof,  bearing  ap- 

thereunder,    viz, 

urther 

of  this  resolution  be 

of  the  United 

to  Hon.  Sam  Riraanx, 

a  copy  to 

Warren  H.  Atherton:  a 

Commander    Sam    D. 

cx>py  spread  upon  the 

Poet.  No.  61. 

by  Guy  Taylor 
of  Texas,  Albany, 


rellglnia 


con  ler 
d  >mise 


coy 

CC  NNALLT, 


Rep-esentatlvea; 


recon  jnended 


BASsaa, 

ContTnander. 


J.  A.  Law. 

AdjuUnt. 


e  Banks  ShouUI  Be 
lislitations 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JERI Y  VOORHIS 

or  cAinroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  I  lay  16. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  3f  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  must  be  Jobs  awaiting 
them  when  the  mm  come  home  from 
this  war. 

No  "ils"  and  "ards"  will  do,  nor  can 
mistakes  and  blund  m  be  excused. 


Jobs  there  must  be— good  jobs  and 
full  opportunity.  It  Is  not  a  question 
whether  this  is  to  be  done  but  how. 

It  will  require  a  high  rate  of  produc- 
tion and  a  high  national  income — at 
least  at  $125  000,000.000  a  year.  It  will 
require  full  employment  of  all  willing 
and  able  American  workers,  since,  with- 
out that,  11.000,000  soldiers  can  hardly 
be  employed,  even  with  a  preferential 
status.  It  will  require,  therefore,  the 
one  mainspring  that  can  cause  full  em- 
ployment and  a  high  production  rate^ 
namely,  a  full  home  market,  a  corre- 
spondingly high  level  of  consumer  de- 
mand for  goods. 

It  Is  altogether  probable  that  a  period 
of  prosperity— perhaps  even  a  period  of 
boom'— will  immediately  follow  the  end 
of  the  war.  How  long  it  will  last,  no  om 
ean  torewt.  but  It  will  ba  followed  bjr  a 
time  In  wMdi  pumiful  0601100110  forooa 
will  tend  and  work  toward  a  deflation  of 
our  monetary  supply  and  our  country 
will  be  threfttened  with  depression  tnd 
a  period  of  unemployment.  While  there 
Is  yet  time,  therefore,  we  mu*t  prepare 
to  meet  and  to  defeat  these  forces  and 
we  must  develop  a  meaiu  whereby  we 
can,  above  all,  prevent  any  serious  de- 
cline in  the  American  home  market  for 
the  products  of  our  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

There  will  be  no  single  touchstone  to 
success  in  this  great  battle  to  win  the 
peace.  A  good  many  more  than  one 
measure  will  be  required.  But  I  know 
no  more  logical. first  step  than  for  Con- 
gress to  recover  its  constitutional  power 
to  issue  the  Nation's  money.  The  sim- 
plest way  to  do  this  is  for  Congress  to 
purchase  from  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  the  stock  of  the 
12  central  banks  which  they  now  own 
and  thus  to  make  of  those  central  banks 
a  true  national  bank  of  issue. 

In  every  Congress  since  I  have  l)een  a 
Member  I  have  introduced  a  very  simple 
bill  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

SANK  or  BSUB  8BOVLO  ALWAT8  BXLOMO  TO  TBS 

nopLz 

Now  this  measure  rests  on  two  utterly 
unassailable  principles  of  Justice  and 
good  government.  The  flr-st  is  that  the 
function  of  original  creation  of  money 
is  essentially  a  governmental  function 
and  carmot  be  delegated  away  to  any 
private  agencies— as  it  Is  now  delegated 
to  the  banking  system— without  violat- 
ing the  fundamental  sovereignty  of  a 
nation.  The  second  principle  is  this: 
That  it  is  elemental  economic  justice 
that  whatever  advantages  derive  from 
the  creation  of  any  volume  of  the  me- 
dium of  exchange — whether  by  coinage 
or  printing  of  money  or  by  expansion 
of  credit — should  always  accrue  to  the 
people  generally  and  never  to  any  privi- 
leged or  selected  group  of  them. 

Tlie  ridiculousness  of  our  present 
practice  has  never  been  more  forcibly 
stated  than  by  Christopher  Hollis  in  his 
book,  The  Breakdown  of  Money,  where 
he  says: 

Indeed  the  historian  haa  to  record  that 
in  almost  every  age  there  was  some  supar- 
stitutlon  or  other  of  utter  unreason  which 
strangely  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  otber- 
wlae  of  activity  and  vigor.  He  has  to  con- 
feaa  that  he  cannot  explain  how  it  was  that 
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men  oner  believed  In  the  mystical  signifi- 
cance of  numbers  or  in  the  claims  of  astrol- 
ogy. We  are  sometlmee  ready  to  congrat- 
ulate ourselves  that  our  age  has  outgrown 
all  superstitions.  But  the  historian  of  the 
future  will,  I  fancy,  reckon  in  the  same 
class  aa  number  worship  and  astrology  and 
the  study  Jf  ti^f  gizzards  of  birds  the 
strange  superstition  that,  whenever  money 
is  invented  a  percentage  must  be  paid  for- 
ever afterward  as  a  propitiation  to  a  banker. 
It  Is  on  that  superstition  that  the  whole 
empire  of  Mammon  la  built. 

KJCABOO  or  BANK  OF  CNCLANS 

This  is  no  new  problem,  nor  are  the 
two  principles  Just  set  forth  new  prin- 
ciples. As  long  ago  as  1824  thr  great 
economist,  David  Ricardo,  left  behind 
him  at  his  death  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  having  the  English 
Government  Instead  of  the  private  Bank 
of  England  issue  the  nation's  money. 
In  the  course  of  RIcardo's  argument  he 
included  the  following  paragraph,  which 
has  a  strangely  familiar  ring  to  it: 

If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  thU 
subject  ba  a  correct  one,  It  appears  that  the 
eonunarca  of  tha  country  would  not  be  In 
the  laast  Impeded  by  depriving  the  Bank 
of  England  of  tha  powar  of  Isautng  paper 
money,  provided  an  amount  of  such  money, 
equal  to  the  bank  circulation,  was  laaued  by 
government,  and  that  the  sole  effect  of  de- 
priving the  bank  of  this  privilege  would  be 
to  transfer  the  profit  which  accrues  from 
the  interest  of  the  money  ao  Issued  from  the 
bank  to  government. 

THOMAS  jtmuom 
And  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  the  United  States. 
has  left  behind  him  the  warning  which 
we  may  well  heed  today: 

If  the  American  people  ever  allow  private 
banks  to  control  the  issuance  of  their  cur- 
rency, first  by  Inflation  and  then  by  deiu- 
tlon,  the  banks  and  corporations  that  wUl 
grow  up  around  them  will  deprive  the  people 
of  all  their  property  until  their  children  will 
wake  up  homeless  on  the  continent  their 
fathers  conquered. 

Today,  however,  the  case  for  this  move 
rests  not  alone  on  theoretical  grounds, 
or  on  those  of  principle,  but  on  the  facts 
of  the  present  situation  as  well. 

aiiamiaa  or  rcoxaAL  acanvc  banks  today 
Twelve  years  ago  only  20  percent  of  the 
earning  assets  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  consisted  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities.    Today  over  99  per- 
cent of  their  earning  assets  are  United 
States  Government  securities.    The  de- 
tailed reasons  for  this  change  would  take 
a  long  time  tc  discuss.   But  the  main  fact 
is  that  the  business  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  today  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  creating  money  and  lending  it  at 
interest  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment.   When  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
buy  Government  bonds,  they  buy  them 
with  credit  created  for  the  purpose— witJi 
entries  on  their  books.    But  the  people 
of  America  pay  interest  on  those  bonds 
from  that  time  on.    This  sovereign  Na- 
tion has  given  to  these  privately  owned 
banks  the  power  to  create  its  medium  of 
exchange.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  must  raise 
by  means  of  taxes  the  money  to  pay  the 
interest  on  or  to  retire  the  bonds  which 
were  purchased  with  costless  credit  by 
these  private  banks.    We  are  paying  in- 


terest to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for 
the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  Nation  Itself, 
which  is  all  on  earth  the  Federal  Reserve 
buys  the  bonds  with.  This  situation  is 
wrong  and  should  be  ended  by  the  pur^ 
chase  by  the  Government  of  the  stock  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  from  the 
present  owners — the  member  banks. 
Then  the  bank  of  issue  of  America  would 
be,  as  It  should  always  have  been,  a  bank 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  people  of  tiie 
Nation. 

In  a  paper  entitled  "The  Nature  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,"  written  by 
Mr,  E.  A.  Goldenwiser,  Chief  of  the  Re- 
search Division  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  we  find  this  statement: 

The  Reserve  bank  derives  the  funds  avail- 
able for  Its  loans  and  Invaatmenu  from 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  Ckmgress,  Tha 
capital  It  has  is  preecrlbad  by  Congraas  and 
constitutes  a  small  part  of  the  funds  at  lU 
disposal,  The  other  sources  of  the  funds  of 
tba  Rcsarvt  banks  is  its  power  to  laaua  notes 
and  to  accept  and  create  dapoeiu. 

Note  the  words  "create  deposits,"    It 
is  with  theee  created  deposits  that  bonds 
of  the  United  States  are  bought. 
WAR  nnAncimo 

On  February  6,  1942.  a  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  to  permit  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  bonds  of  the 
United  States  directly  from  the  Treasury. 
This  was  In  the  middle  of  a  great  war, 
but  there  was  no  special  provision  con- 
cerning the  interest  on  the  bonds.  In- 
terest was  to  be  paid  as  usual,  even  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  and  dire  national 
need,  and  even  though  the  bonds  were 
bought  by  privately  owned  banks  of  issue 
with  the  people's  own  credit.  At  that 
time  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
which  read  as  follows: 

And  provided  further.  That  all  obligations 
of  the  United  States  bought  dlrecUy  from 
the  TreMury  by  any  Federal  Reserve  bank 
shair^  non-lnterest-bearlng  obligations. 


But  my  amendment  was  not  adopted. 
And  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  including 
the  men  actually  fighting  this  war,  were 
consequently  committed  to  t«e  continu- 
ance of  the  payment  of  interest  on  their 
own  credit. 

Thus,  In  order  to  finance  this  war,  we 
print  interest-bearing  bonds  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
In  payment  for  the  bonds  the  Board 
simply  creates  what  is  caUed  "Reserve 
bank  credit"  and  enters  such  credit  as 
a  demand  deposit  in  favor  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   The  Federal  Reserve  has  obtained 
ownership  oi  a  portion  of  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple and  has  given  back  to  the  people  a 
non-interest-bearing  checking   account 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  principal  of 
the  bonds.    Thereafter  if  there  is  need 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes,  those  same 
bonds  can  be  used  as  collateral  for  an 
issue  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.    Those 
notes  in  turn  are  printed  at  the  same 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  which 
originally   printed  the   interest-bearing 

bonds.  ^    „  .      , 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  "Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  be 
issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  for  the  purpose  of  making 


advances    to    Federal    Reserve    banks 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  agents  as 
hereinafter  set  forth  and  for  no  other 
purposes,   are   hereby   authorized."     In 
other  words.  Federal  Reserve  notes  can 
be  "made  available"  to  member  banks  of 
the  System  for  their  use;  but  cannot  be 
"made  available"  to  the  United  States 
Government  unless  it  pays  interest  upon 
them.   Should  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  seek  to  borrow  any  such  money 
which  is  the  principle  currency  of  our 
country  today,  it  would  have  to  borrow 
it  at  interest  from  a  private  bankiiw  in- 
stitution.    Nevertheless,   every   Federal 
Reserve  note  bears  upon  its  face  these 
words:  "Redeemable  in  lawful  money  at 
the  United  States  Treasury  or  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank."    The  only  thing 
ttiat  lawful  money  could  possibly  be  is 
money  issued  by  the  United  SUtes  Oor- 
emment.  Therefore,  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that   the   Oovemment   of   the  United 
States  must  stand  behind  and,  if  called 
upon,  redeem  every  dollar  of  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  which  is  leeued. 

And  so  the  power  to  isaue  money, 
which  has  been  given  to  the  privately 
owned  Federal  Reserve  banks,  is.  In  the 
final  analysis,  supported,  and  the  notes 
resulting  from  the  exercise  of  that  power 
are,  in  the  last  analysis,  made  vaUd  by 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
"coin    money   and   regulate   the   value 
thereof."   The  question  inevitably  arises, 
therefore,  why  Congress  should  not  exer- 
else  this  constitutional  power  in  the  first 
place  instead  of  literaUy  presenting  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  the  Interest 
which  is  now  paid  to  them  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  itself. 
MOW  TOT  mwaAL  aeacavc  act  has  woaionj 
The  original  Federal  Reserve  Act,  sec- 
tion 7.  paragraph  1.  provided  that  the 
Federal   Reserve   banks    should    pay    a 
small  rate  of  Interest  to  the  Government 
on    all    Federal    Reserve    notes    issued. 
This  was  no  doubt  done  because  it  was 
so  plain  that  the  money-creating  power 
was  being  delegated  by  Congress  to  these 
banks.    But  by  one  method  or  another 
this  requirement  has  been  avoided,  and 
no  such   Interest  has   ever  been   paid. 
Again  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
section   16.  paragraph  4,  required  the 
payment  of  a  franchise  tax  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  the  delivery  to  the  Treasury 
of  all  .surplus  over  and  above  the  guaran- 
teed 6  percent  dividend  on  the  stock. 
This  provision  was  repealed  in  1933,  so 
that  no  franchise  tax  is  now  required. 
It  was  the  hope  in  1913  that  the  Federal 
Reserve    System     would     prevent    the 
growth  of  financial  monopoly.    Instead 
about  75  giant  financial  houses  control 
about  half  the  assets  of  the  entire  bank- 
ing system  of   15,000  banks,   and   the 
squeezing  out  of  smaU  independent  bank5 
proceeds  apace  with  the  march  of  branch 
banking  and  the  growth  of  holding  com- 
panies. i.xw    m  J 
It  was  the  hope  originally  that  the  Fed- 
eral   Reserve    System    would    prevent 
booms  and  depressions.    But  the  fact  is 
that  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  de- 
pression in  all  American  history  took 
place  with  this  system  in  operation,  and 
was  undoubtedly  caused  in  part  by  the 
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deliberate  and  cruel  deflation  carried  out 
la  mo  by  the  orders  of  the  then  Federal 
SflMtve  Board  itseif.  And  the  present 
Board  tells  us  that  it  has  no  power  ade- 
quate to  prevent  either  disastrous  infla- 
tion or  deflation  if  certain  forces  favor- 
able to  either  of  these  conditions  should 
>rt  themselves.  Should  inflation  of 
credit  start  to  take  place  the  Board 
not  the  power  either  to  raise  reserve 
require  oaents  or  to  engage  in  open -mar- 
ket operations  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
check  it. 

Uader  the  threat  of  inflation  Uit  Board 
ought  to  sell  Government  bonds  so  as  to 
take  money  out  of  circulation.  But  if  it 
did  so.  It  might — in  peacetime  at  least — 
contribute  to  a  collapse  of  the  Qovem- 
ment-bond  market  and  cause  the  price 
of  nch  bonds  to  sharply  decline.  So 
this  power  Is  ineffectual.  As  to  the  even 
more  serious  menace  of  deflation  there 
is  nothing  in  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  can  effectively  check  it.  For 
at  present  we  solely  depend  for  thr  sup- 
ply of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  work  or 
peacetime  business  of  this  Nation  upon 
the  private  banking  system  creating 
in  the  form  of  demand-deposit 
for  the  purpose  of  msiking  loans 
«l  Interest.  At  the  present  time  almost 
85  percent  of  those  loans  are  made  to  the 
Covermnent  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  to  private  borrowers. 

In  times  when  there  is  need  for  addi- 
tional money  in  circulation  such  as  was 
the  case  during  the  depression,  every 
bank  in  the  Nation  seeks  to  call  in  its 
loans,  to  restrict  the  making  of  new 
iOMM.  and  thus  to  bring  about  a  more 
UMi  more  severe  contraction  of  the  mone- 
tary supply  of  the  Nation.  On  the  other 
hand  In  periods  like  the  present  when 
additional  money  is  not  needed  and  when 
the  creation  of  additional  money  might 
contribute  to  a  serious  Inflation,  the 
banks  attempt  by  every  possible  means 
to  loan  additional  money,  thus  bringing 
on  an  inflationary  expansion.  It  is  nat- 
ural enough  that  the  banks  should  do 
these  things.  They  are  only  seeking  to 
protect  their  self-interest.  But  It  is  not 
either  natural,  logical,  or  right  to  permit 
the  entire  economic  fate  of  the  whole 
Nation  to  be  subject  to  periodic  booms 
and  depressions  by  leaving  the  entire 
control  of  our  monetary  supply  at  the 
mercy  of  the  self-interest  of  the  private 
banking  business. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  go  on. 
The  12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks 
now  belong  to  the  member  banks  of  the 
System.  The  stock  Is  worth  a  par  value 
of  about  $154,000,000.  But  with  the 
ownership  of  that  stock  goes  the  power 
of  control  over  the  monetary  system  of 
America.  The  total  paid-in  capital  stock 
of  the  12  central  banks — all  the  money 
the  member  banks  have  ever  jsaid  in  for 
their  stock  ownership  is  $154,000,000. 

By  spending  the  $154,000,000  to  pur- 
chase the  capital  stock  of  the  central 
Federal  Reserve  banks  from  the  private 
member  banks  Congress  would  do  the 
following  things  for  the  American  people: 
First.  Acquire  an  accumulated  surplus 
Of  over  $200,000,000 

Second.  Reci.ce  the  public  debt  by 
•ome  $11,500  OJC  000,  the  amount  of 
United  Staies  bonds,  cotes,  certificates 
of  indeb-.edness.  Treasury  bills,  and  guar- 


anteed securities  held  by  the  central 
banks  on  December  31.  943,  and  bought 
with  reserve  bank  cred  t.  which,  as  has 
been  explained.  Is  th;  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  j  eople  thereof. 

Third.  Restore  to  Coi  igress  Its  consti- 
tutional duty  and  right  to  Issue  the  Na- 
tion's money  and  regula  be  its  value.  The 
Federal  Reserve  banks  t  re  now  the  bank 
of  Issue  of  America.  As  such  they  should 
be — they  should  alv.'ay  i  have  been — an 
agency  of  Congress  ant  the  property  of 
the  American  people. 

Fourth.  Place  our  Na  lion  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  an  iwer  the  problem 
of  interest-bearing  pub  ic  debt. 

Fifth.  The  purchase  t  y  Congress  of  the 
12  central  banks  wou!<  mean  that  the 
Nation  could  earn  its  ^ay  out  of  debt, 
that  when  the  Federa  Reserve  Board 
purchased — as  It  nomally  does — out- 
standing Government  t  onds  from  mem- 
ber banks  in  order  to  e;  pand  the  volume 
of  money  and  credit  ia  circulation,  in 
line  with  Increasing  production,  those 
bonds  would  belong  to  m  agency  of  the 
Government  and  woui  1  in  effect  have 
been  retired  without  th(  necessity  of  any 
tax  revenues  being  used  to  do  so.  In- 
terest upon  such  bonds  would,  of  course, 
be  saved.  Hence  by  increasing  their 
production  the  people  of  the  Nation 
would.  If  only  the  12  ce  itral  banks  were 
a  Government  institutic  n,  be  able  to  earn 
their  way  out  of  debt. 

If  Congress  does  not  do  this,  we  will 
have  to  account  to  th  Nation  for  our 
failure  to  do  It.  We  w  11  have  to  try  to 
explain  to  the  people  wly  we  marshalled 


all  other  .resources  for 


but  left  control  of  the  Ni  ition's  own  credit 
in  private  hands.  We  will  have  to  tell 
them  why  we  failed  to  take  this  con- 
structive action,  even  vhen  the  welfare 
of  a  Nation  was  at  stak  e.  We  will  have 
to  tell  them  we  delibei  ately  decided  to 


afflict  them  with  an 
debt  when  we  might  by 
avoided  doing  so. 


interest- bearing 
i  simple  act  have 
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The  bank  of  issue  of 
.  be  a  Government  bank 
people  and  jiaying  into 
the  explicit  direction 
money  or  national  credit 
economy  may  require 
our  dollar  a  stable  buying 
ing  power  in  our  domes 
such  national  money 
placed  in  circulation 
point  of  origin,  which  ir 
be  the  National 
Congress  did  nothing 
making  the   12  centra 
Government    institutions 
down  in  history  as  on< 
Congresees  of  all  time 
ure  will  not  solve  all 
it  will  put  us  in  a  positicb 
from  a  point  of  vantage 
substantial  hope  of  real 
cess. 

The  text  of  my  brief 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  Thai 
of  the  Treaaury  of  the  Unifed 
•uUKtrteed  «nd  directed 
chaa*  the   capital  stock 
Reserve  banics  and 
thereof,  and  to  pay  to 
the  par  valu*  of  such 
purcbaM. 
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bill  follows: 

(a)  the  Secretary 
States  Is  hereby 

orthwith  to  pur- 

the    12   Federal 

and  agencies 

owners  thereof 

at  the  date  of 


o  ir 


(b)  All  member  banics  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  hereby  required  and  directed 
to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  such  documents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  stock 
of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  them,  together  with  all  claims  of 
any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the  capital 
assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It 
being  the  intention  of  this  act  to  vest  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  alaeo- 
lute.  complete,  and  unconditional  ownership 
of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  lianks. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  the  banks  of  issue 
of  the  United  States;  they  put  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  our  principal  currency, 
into  circulation.  They  have  been  given 
gold  certificates  which  give  them  a  lien 
against  over  $20,000,OCO,000  of  the  gold  In 
Fort  Knox.  They  create  money  at  will 
i  In  the  form  of  Federal  Re.serve  credit 
and  when  they  do  so  they  obligate  all  the 
resources  of  all  the  people  to  make  that 
credit  good.  They  execute  the  open- 
market  policy  of  the  Board,  which  de- 
termines largely  the  price  of  Government 
securities,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation;  they  rediscount  for  the 
commercial  banks.  But  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  own  not 
1  penny  of  stock  in  these  banks.  They 
belong  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  which  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  they  should  be  operated  as  one 
central  bank  of  issue  under  a  specific 
mandate  passed  by  the  Congress.  Their 
sole  purpose  should  be  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  the  American  people, 
their  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try, by  providing  at  all  times  a  dollar 
of  steady,  stable,  and  constant  buying 
power. 


Frencli  Phoenix 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  hOUSE  OP  REPtlEBENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

!  leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

'  RxcoRD,  I  Include  a  copy  of  an  editorial 

'   from  the  Washington  Post,  of  date  May 

16,  1944,  as  follows: 

rSENCH  PHOENIX 

The  brilliant  fighting  qualities  displayed  by 
the  French  troops  at  Bir  Hacheim  are  being 
demon8trat«d  anew  in  the  present  fighting  in 
Italy.  Entrusted  with  an  important  and  diffi- 
cult section  in  the  Cassino  area,  the  French 
and  North  African  troops  under  General  Juin 
have  distinguished  themselves.  Theirs  has 
been  the  honor  of  opening  the  first  impor- 
tant gap  in  the  Oustav  Line  by  capturing  two 
key  strong  points — the  towns  of  Castelforte 
and  Ausonia. 

Th«  symbolic  as  well  as  the  practical  slg» 
nlflcance  of  th«t  French  action  in  Italy  can 
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hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  was  4  years  ago 
next  month  that  Prance  went  down  to  de- 
feat under  circtimstances  that  left  deep  scars 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  democratic 
Frenchmen  everywhere.  The  sense  of  humU- 
latlon  was  great,  and  everything  that  the 
Vichy  regime  has  done  since  has  only  Intensi- 
fied that  feeling.  Fortunately  there  were 
Prenchmeu  who  not  only  refused  to  accept 
the  armistice— that  was  probably  true  of  a 
ereat  many  Inside  Prance— but  were  also  In 
a  position  to  continue  the  fight  against  Nazi 
t>Tanny.  They  have  nobly  acquitted  them- 
selves. Now  they  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  Americans,  Englishmen,  New  Zea- 
landers,  Indians.  Poles,  and  other  aUled  units 
In  a  campaiga  which  marlcs  the  opening 
stage  m  the  final  struggle  against  the 
Wehrmacht. 

It  must  be  an  Inspiring  moment  for 
Frenchmen  everywhere.  As  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clarlc.  commander  of  the  Fifth  Army,  de- 
clared In  a  communication  to  Gen.  Alphonse- 
Plerre  Juin.  the  French  commander,  the 
prench  troops  in  lUly  are  "proving  to  an 
anxiously  awaiting  Prance  that  the  French 
Army  has  returned,  sacred  to  its  finest  fight- 
ing traditions  ••  What  has  been  done  in  Italy 
is  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  done  In  Prance. 
In  France  there  Is  another  army  of  French- 
men a  silent  army,  an  army  recruited  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Germans:  Pour  years 
ago  Prance  was  drinking  the  dregs  of  de- 
feat and  betrayal.  France  now  awaits  the 
hour  of  liberation,  not  passively  but  as  a 
full-fledged  participant  In  the  common 
struggle.  We  share  France's  pride  In  French 
arms  in  Italy.    There  Is  a  France. 


Our  Post-War  Problems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIAN/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  16, 1944 
Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
look  toward  the  future  and  the  post-war 
world,  no  one  can  do  so  without  facing 
the  haunting  fear  that  the  same  disaster 
which  confronted  the  American  farmer 
following  World  War  No.  1.  will  come 
again  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war.    We 
need  not  come  from  districts  which  are 
wholly  agricultural  in  order  to  share  this 
great   concern.    It  should  be   perfecUy 
clear  to  all.  regardless  of  the  particular 
kind  of  economy  he  represents,  that  un- 
less agriculture  is  prosperous,  or  at  least 
it  is  able  to  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
return  for  the  crops  and  livestock  raised, 
there  cannot  be  any  assurance  of  pros- 
perity for  any  of  us.    Agriculture  is  our 
basic  industry,  and  its  prosperity  or  its 
failure  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the 
lives  of  our  people. 

Without  doubt,  our  American  farmers 
are  our  greatest  producers.  By  that 
same  token  they  are  our  largest  con- 
sumers. There  has  never  been  an  over- 
production of  farm  products,  but  there 
has  frequently  been  an  underconsump- 
tion of  them.  Our  farmers  have  fre- 
quently been  unable  to  constune  desir- 
able commodities  produced  by  others, 
because  they  have  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase such  desirable  commodities—in 
other  words,  our  farmers  could  not  afford 


to  purchase  them  because  of  their  limited 
income.  After  this  war  is  over— and  we 
hope  that  glad  day  will  soon  come — our 
farmers  will  doubtless  find  themselves 
unable  to  purchase  many  desired  com- 
modities for  their  use  precisely  as  they 
found  themselves  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  No.  1.  Our  farmers 
had  lost  their  markets,  and  they  were 
unable  to  purchase,  on  the  open  market, 
those  many  commodities  which  they  de- 
sired but  which  they  were  unable  to  pur- 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  our  farmers  lost 
their  markets  they  found  themselves  try- 
ing to  discharge  their  obligations  which 
had  been  incurred  during  the  days  of 
high  prices  while  living  at  a  time  of 
greatly  deflated  farm  prices.  There  are 
many  pet  schemes  advanced  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  American  fanner,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  sound  or  adequate  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  of  preserving  and 
improving  farm  prosperity,  except  to  se- 
cure him  against  the  loss  of  his  market 
for  his  produce  at  a  fair  price  therefor. 
Many  people  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  1649,  which  has  the  support  of 
many  people  in  this  Nation,  and  which 
measure  should,  perhaps,  be  designated 
aj  the  national  insurance  plan,  will  aid 
materially  in  solving  this  portenUous 
problem. 

During  this  war  we  have  witnessed 
the  wholesome  effect  of  a  broad  scale 
of  the  circulation  of  money,  and  the  ef- 
fect it  has  had  upon  increasing  the  na- 
tional income.    Certainly,  if  the  national 
income  can  ue  raised  in  time  of  war, 
that  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  ad- 
vanUge  of  all  in  time  of  peace.    By  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  above  referred 
to  it  is  planned  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  sound  and  equitable  market  for 
the  farmers,  based  upon  the  consumer's 
need  and  his  ability  to  pay,  and  upon 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer 
with  a  fair  margin  of  profit  assured  to 
him  in  his' own  markets.    Under  this 
plan  it  is  proposed  that  a  tax  be  levied 
against  all  citizens,  based  upon  the  gross 
income,  payable  monthly  and  which  tax 
would  approximate  3  percent  after  ex- 
empting the  first  $100  of  individual  in- 
come, thereby  creating  a  fund  which 
would  be  available  for  use  in  creating 
thr  proposed  circulation  of  money.    Un- 
der this  proposed  plan,  each  month  there 
would  be  apportioned,  equally,  among 
the  aged  people,  who  are  unemployable 
because  of  age.  illness   or  infirmity,  or 
because  they  are  widows  who  are  sup- 
porting   children,    and    each    recipient 
would  be  required  to  spend  the  money 
thus  received  within  the  next  30  days 
after  the  receipt  thereof.    The  net  result 
would  be  a  tremendous  circulation  of 
money,    and    the    money    so   provided 
would  be  kept  in  circulation.    This  plan 
has  been  proposed  by  many  of  our  peo- 
ple as  a  means  of  meeting  the  post-war 
problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  key  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  business,  agricultural  prosper- 
ity and  every  progress  In  our  economic 
life  is  the  turn-over  of  money.  There  is 
no  other  method  of  securing  a  sound  and 
continued  prosi)erity.  The  antitoxin 
which  may  be  used  against  new  and 
more  terrible  depressions  In  the  future 


rests  m  the  hands  of  the  people.    legis- 
lation, such  as  is  now  proposed,  has  won 
for  itself  enthusiastic  support  from  the 
general  public  and  from  many  Membei-s 
of  Congress.    It  is  claimed  that  it  would 
aid  materially  in  solving  our  post-war 
problems.    In  order  to  avoid  great  dis- 
tress in  the  future  among  our  people, 
and  among  our  farmers,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  get  our  own  house  in 
order  to  meet  the  serious  problems  of  the 
future.    The  present  is  the  time  to  act 
upon  the  program  foi  the  future.    When 
the  depression  strikes  it  »s  then  too  late 
to  apply  the  remedy.   Let  us  look  well  to 
the  future,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  great  Nat.on. 


Federal  Aid  for  the  Readjustment  in 
Cirilian  Life  of  Retarniag  World  War 
No.  2  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  FAY 

or   NFW    TOHK 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  May  16.  1944 

Mr.  FAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  record- 
ing my  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  provide  care,  treat- 
ment, guidance,  training  and  help  for 
the  veterans  of  this  war,  I  have  taken 
considerable  time  in  analyzing  its  vari- 
ous provisions  and  in  consultation  and 
discussion  with  experts  in  every  field  en- 
compassed by  its  provisions.    I  did  this, 
not  out  of  any  distrust  for  either  its  ob- 
jectives or  provisions  or  the  administra- 
tive machinery  set  up  by  it  to  insure  the 
veterans*  welfare.   Too  close  to  my  heart 
is  the  solution  of  their  problems,  and 
alas!  too  vivid  Indeed  are  my  memories 
of  their  distress,  indignities,  and  suffer- 
ings after  the  First  World  War.  in  which 
I  served  and  gave  my  right  leg.    With 
the  fertility  of  these  ever-present  mem- 
ories. I  have  as  part  of  me,  a  firm  resolve 
that  the  boys  of  today,  the  veterans  of 
tomorrow,  who  are  now  suffering,  shed- 
ding their  blood  and  giving  their  lives, 
may  have  and  hear  the  most  eloquent 
assurances  from  the  halls  of  this  Con- 
gress, that  theirs  will  be  a  different  lot— 
a  better  lot. 

With  the  purposes  of  this  bill  my  heart 
and  soul  are  in  tune.    But  I  want  to  be 
sure  we  are  providing  our  veterans  with 
something  real,  not  merely  crumbs,  nor 
a  political  sop  to  lull  them  into  tempo- 
rary quiescence  during  a  time  of  national 
political    shadowboxing.    Too    often    I 
have  seen  pacific,  but  highly  inadequate 
measures  rushed  through  the  legislative 
mill  for  just  this  purpose.    I  do  not  lay 
any  blame  for  this  at  the  door  of  this 
honorable  House  nor  any  specific  Mem- 
ber of  it.    The  fault  and  cause  lies  in 
the  huge  volume  of  considerations  be- 
fore this  body  and  the  limitations  of 
chronological  time  to  deal  better  or  more 
fully  with  them. 

ffistory  will  no  doubt  record  the  acts 
of  this  Congress  as  among  the  most  stu- 
pendous and  important  ever  entrusted  to 
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UwrafvCMnUtives  of  this  Nation,  during 
the  most  critical  time  of  its  existence. 
Our  treatment  of  the  veterans'  problems 
and  9MMtn  will  indeed  be  a  criterion  by 
wiHeh  we  atmll  be  Judged.  And  rightly 
sa  Because  aa  we  legislate  on  these 
OMrtten  bere  and  now  will  depend  not 
OoIf  the  w^are  of  more  than  40.000,000 
of  our  people  in  the  years  to  come,  but 
fcbe  quality  and  intensity  of  their  devo- 
tteo  to  their  country  and  their  willing- 
to  suffer  and  die  if  necessary  to  pre- 
re  It.  And.  gentlemen,  if  economic 
cycles  mean  anything,  ou.-  posi-waf  con- 
dltiona  may  well  call  for  lojralty  even 
beyond  tbe  baaards  of  war  itself. 

This  act.  cited  in  lines  9  and  10  of 
page  44  of  the  bill,  as  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  Is  an  excellent 
initial  step,  but  calls  for  a  great  deal  of 
amplification  and  clarification,  lest  its 
enforcement  and  administration  go  the 
way  of  so  many  legislatively  well-inten- 
tioned programs  which  run  afoul  on  the 
reefs  of  red  tape  or  administrative  ar- 
rogance.   Consider  the  provision  found 
_  in  lines  19  to  24  on  page  49  of  the  bill. 
which  provides  that  no  veteran  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  this  act.  for 
any  wrongdoing  in  service  while  he  was 
"insane."  What  shall  the  basis  for  such 
a  determination  be?    After  all.  there  is 
such  a  tUag  as  shellsboek.  or  as  they 
have    labeled    it    in    this    war.    "Battle 
fatigue."    Who  shall  Judge  that  for  the 
veteran  returning  from  this  war?    Can 
we  leave  so  important  a  matter  to  future 
chance,  or  the  whims  of  theorists  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry  or  neurology?    I  do 
not  believe  so.  because  as  noble  as  these 
great  professions  are  and  as  great  as 
their  services  have  been  to  us  and  to  aH 
mankind,  we  must  remember  that  other 
noble  callings  have  been  burdened  by 
unscrupulous    and    sometimes    uncon- 
■donable  men  and  that  even  the  pulpits 
have  given  us  a  share  of  rogues  and 
scoundrels.   We  must  provide  the  stand- 
ards for  this  condition  and  all  similar 
broad  condlUpnf  described  in  this  bill. 
whiCfi^wUr either  grant  or  deny  the  vet- 
eran the  benefits  we  are  here  attempting 
to  assure  to  him.    It  is  true  the  bill,  in 
•action  301.  provides  the  machinery  for 
reviewing  the  difficulties  of  a  veteran  who 
is  not  eligible  for  relief  under  this  act  by 
virtue  of  something  be  did.  or  did  not  do 
in  service.     But  even  this  is  too  vague 
and  the  powers  and  limitations  of  the 
reviewing  authority  thus  set  up  are  too 
general   ever  to   give  it  the  humanity 
which  the  veteran  had,  when  he  fought 
and  died  for  all  of  us. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  post-war 
education  for  the  veterans  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  1  of  part  8  on  page  52 
of  the  bilL  This  provides  among  other 
things  that  education  or  training  will 
only  be  given  if  the  veterans'  "Education 
or  training  was  impeded,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interferred  with  by  reason  of 
entry  into  the  armed  services."  If  it  was, 
be  can  get  as  much  as  4  years  of  training 
and  education  at  Government  expense. 
If  his  education  was  not  so  interrupted, 
and  so  forth,  he  can  only  get  a  refresher 
course  not  to  exceed  1  year. 

Now  why  the  distinction?  The  college 
boy  who  left  bis  freshman,  sophomore, 
or  Junior  year  to  bear  arms  for  his  coun- 


try certainly  risked  no  i  nore  than  many 
of  the  sons  and  daught  ;rs  of  your  con- 
stituents and  mine,  who  le  education  bad 
either  ended  or  never  l^gun. 

We  are  headed  for  i  period  in  our 
history  when  we  will  nc  ed  a  great  many 
more  highly  trained  anc  skilled  men  and 
women  to  remake  this  world  after  the 
war  and  to  reestablish  c  ur  own  economy 
and  social  order,  thaii  we  have  ever 
needed  before.  And  wh )  will  most  likely 
do  as  good  a  job  at  th  ait  as  those  who 
risked  their  lives  and  su  fered  to  preserve 
it? 

Gentlemen .  that  prov  sion  needs  some 
serious  thought  and  calls  for  some 
change.  There  are  am  indments  to  this 
bill  now  pending,  anc*  af  er  listening  most 
attentively  to  the  discus;  ions  of  them  and 
the  debates  on  them  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  I  fully  realize  w;  are  striving  to 
insure  the  veteran  a  mi  ximum  of  bene- 
fits. We  must,  however,  provide  for  them 
with  a  minimum  of  adn  linistrative  clap- 
trap and  a  set  of  stan  lards  which  will 
guarantee  equal  f aciliti<  s  to  each  and  all 
veterans,  with  artificia  discriminations 
against  none  of  them.  Remember,  they 
are  fighting  and  dying  x>gether  without 
the  slightest  ideas  abo  it  the  next  fel- 
low's educational  back  ground.  Let  us 
provide  adequately  tha ;  those  of  them 
who  return  to  us  may  g  -ow  and  progress 
together.  We  cannot  h  >pe  to  do  this  by 
unequal  educational  fac  litles  and  oppor- 
tunities. 

May  the  record  show  clearly,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  in  favo  -  of  the  act  as  a 
starter  in  the  right  dijection.  Rrst,  it 
provides  and  guarante<s  adequate  hos- 
pitalization, treatment,  care,  and  physi- 
cal rehabilitation  for  t  le  returned  vet- 
eran. To  this  end  it  even  ranks  the 
administration  of  this  are  second  only 
to  the  needs  of  the  Arm  y  and  Navy,  and 
grants  all  priorities  nee  >ssary  to  admin- 
ister it  properly.  It  provides  for  more 
hospitals  and  even  sets  up  sub  and  local 
stations  for  treatment  and  care  of  the 
veteran.  This  makes  available  to  the 
sick  and  ailing  veteran  he  time-respect- 
ed therapeutic  value  a  proximate  love 
from  the  veteran's  family.  There  will 
be  no  self-imposed  exil»  such  as  there 
were  after  the  last  war  where  veterans 
withered  up  and  died  i  oblivion.  Nor 
will  there  be  any  all-fi  led-up  sign'  on 
any  hospital  where  the  veteran  applies 
for  treatment.  There  vill  be  adequate 
beds  and  a  prohibition  igainst  reducing 
their  number.  Never  under  this  act  will 
there  be  waiting  lists  foi  veterans'  treat- 
ment. This  bill  makes  someone  guilty 
of  a  crime  if  such  a  thi  ig  ever  happens 
again.  It  has  teeth  ic  it,  and  that  is 
why  I  believe  it  is  a  g(iod  and  healthy 
step  forward.  But  we  m  ust  not  be  satis- 
fied with  mere  steps.  \  fe  must  keep  on 
stepping  until  we  have  f  i  irmulated  a  per- 
fect routine  for  the  vetei  ans'  future  well- 
being. 

Another  World  War  N  d.  1  abuse  which 
this  bill  eliminates  is  tie  easing  out  of 
a  veteran  before  be  is  ^ured  and  ready 
to  take  his  place  in  life, 
he  cannot  be  discharged 


institution  until  he  knov  s  his  rights  and 


signs  himself  out.    And 
be  explained  to  him 


even  this  must 
b^  a  responsible 


officer  of  the  institutior  and  bis  rights 


Under  this  act 
from  a  curative 


read  to  him.  But  even  after  this,  if  the 
veteran  requires  further  care  or  treat- 
ment, he  may  return  to  the  hospital  and 
be  sure  of  getting  It, 

Other  phases  of  this  bill  which  de- 
light me  no  end  provide  for  loans  to  vet- 
erans to  enable  them  to  buy  or  build 
homes,  or  farms,  or  to  get  into  business. 
This  time  veterans  will  not  be  just  tossed 
out  of  service  and,  with  a  few  paltry 
dollars,  told,  in  effect,  to  sink  or  swim. 

We  aim  to  send  him  back  to  life  as 
healthy  and  well  as  science  can  make 
him;  to  train  him  for  making  a  decent 
living;  to  help  him  get  startea  in  busi- 
ness by  aiding  in  purchase  of  business 
or  farm  properties;  to  help  him  with 
employment  placement.  And  finally, 
we  aim  through  this  bill  to  help  him 
make  his  own  home — the  type  of  Amer- 
ican living  he  fought  to  preserve  for  all 
of  us 

My  one  great  skepticism  about  the  bUl 
rests  in  its  administration.  Provision 
has  been  made  in  it  for  the  various  prob- 
lems arising  under  it  These  are  fine. 
But  I  still  intend  fighting  for  my  bill 
Introduced  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  put  the  responsibility  for  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  all  vet- 
erans' laws.  Including  this  one,  directly 
under  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  can  be  accomplished,  as  I 
advised  this  House  during  March  of  this 
year,  by  having  the  head  of  Veterans' 
Administration,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress.  I  am  vot- 
ing for  this  bill,  not  as  a  cure-all  for 
veterans'  ills,  nor  the  final  pay-off  for 
what  they  are  doing  for  the  Nation  and 
for  civilization.  But  I  recognize  and  ac- 
cept it  as  a  beginning— a  good  beginning 
in  the  right  direction,  upon  which  a 
grateful  Nation  can  build  a  lasting  and 
suitable  testament  for  history  that  the 
veteran  to  whom  we  owe  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  futures,  will  not  only 
be  regarded  as  the  savloi  of  civiliza- 
tion— but  rather  the  object,  purpose,  and 
measure  of  whatever  civilization  we  may 
attain. 


0.  p.  A.  Roufli-Rice  CeiUnc  Does  Not 
Make  Seasc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSENTATIVXS 

Monday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
j  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcow).  I  wish  to  again  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  I  have  been, 
together  with  the  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  rice -producing 
States,  protesting  the  placing  of  a  ceil- 
ing price  on  rough  rice  by  the  O.  P.  A., 
and  we  have  previously  placed  in  the 
Rkcobs  our  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
such  a  ceiling  price  is  unnecessary,  un- 
fair, unreasonable,  discriminatory,  will 
be  ruinous  to  tbe  rice  producers  and  in- 
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dustry.  and  will,  t«  a  result,  reduce  pro- 
duction of  this  important  food  crop. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  been 
intransigent  in  this  as  well  as  other 
Instances,  and  since  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  any  consideration  from  that 
agency,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
appeal  to  the  Congress  for  relief  by 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  Price 
Control  Act  when  the  same  is  presented 
for  consideration  in  the  near  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  further  evidence  of 
the  untenable  position  of  the  O.  P.  A.  I 
desire  to  have  included  in  these  remarks 
a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Crowley 
Daily  Signal,  of  Crowley,  Ia.,  the  rice 
center  of  America,  as  follows: 

mCX  CKUNC  DOBS   NOT    MAKE   SKNSI 

Anybody  can  make  a  mistake,  and  the 
people  do  not  expect  infallibility  even  In  our 
Government  bureaus.  However,  when  a  mis- 
take  is  made  and  the  fault  Is  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  by  experts  who  know  the 
situation,  and  still  nothing  is  done  to  remedy 
It  the  people  have  a  right  to  complain  and 
question  the  capability  of  those  in  charge. 

The  O.  P.  A.  made  a  mistake  when  It  placed 
a  celling  on  rough  rice.  The  reasons  why  It 
Ig  a  mistake  are  very  simple.  They  have  been 
explained  In  Washington  by  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  The  situation 
Is  not  a  complicated  one,  nor  would  it  be 
difficult  to  remedy. 

The  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  that,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
growers  must  put  out  more  money  on  crops, 
yet  are  not  allowed  to  seU  their  rough  rice 
at  a  price  that  will  allow  them  any  margin 
of  profit.  The  farmer  spends  more  but  gets 
less.  On  the  other  hand,  the  millers,  not 
hindered  by  such  rigid  Government  control, 
are  allowed  to  buy  the  rough  rice  at  a  low 
price,  process  it,  and  sell  it  at  a  fat  profit. 
These  facta  are  obvious  to  everyone  but  the 
men  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something 
about  the  situation. 

Even  the  most  disinterested  person  will 
understand  the  unfairness  of  the  celling,  and 
common  sense  and  fair  play  should  convince 
anyone  that  it  Is  a  mistake.  It  Is  not  dlffl- 
ctUt  to  imderstand  why  the  O.  P.  A.  has  made 
the  blunder  which  will  prove  disastrous  If 
not  corrected.  The  men  who  Investigated 
and  decided  upon  the  case  of  rice  ceilings 
were  either  not  familiar  with  their  subject 
or  were  working  for  the  favor  of  rice  millers 
who  will  grow  rich  under  the  regulations. 
The  O.  P.  A.  has  done  a  half-way  Job  by  not 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  case. 

And  the  incompetency  in  handling  the 
situation  wiU  affect  not  only  the  rice  growers, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well.  Laboring 
under  the  present  regulations,  the  rice 
grower  Is  not  encouraged  to  plant  as  much 
aa  he  formerly  did.  The  Government  tells 
us  that  rice  Is  Important  to  the  war  and  we 
must  grow  more  of  it.  yet  prevents  us  from 
doing  so  by  a  foolish  blunder  which  It  re- 
fuses to  correct. 

Price  ceilings  are  established  .to  reduce  in- 
flation, and  are  a  boon  to  our  economic  sys- 
tem when  handled  correctly.  But  the  rough 
rice  celling.  Instead  of  reducing  Inflation,  is 
reducing  production  of  a  vital  food.  Today 
Japan  controls  95  percent  of  the  world's  com- 
mercial rice.  Yet  we  are  placing  o\ir  produc- 
tion In  Jeopardy  by  policies  which  will  cur- 
tall  that  output.  Unless  price  and  produc- 
tion are  placed  In  balance  they  will  result  In 
a  program  of  subsidies.  Subsidies  will  not 
help  because  they  themselves  are  inflationary. 
Two  of  our  greatest  problems  today  are  in- 
flation control  and  production,  and  each 
must  be  handled  separately.  Price  ceilings 
are  not  a  cure-all,  and  they  alone  wUl  not 
stave  off  inflation.  Instead  of  Jeopardizing 
our  vital  rice  production  with  a  remedy  that 
will  not  work,  the  Government  should  con- 


centrate on  absorbed  savings  and  taxation 
to  do  the  Job. 

The  Issues  at  stake  In  the  rice  situation 
are  too  Important  to  be  tinkered  and  ex- 
perienced with  by  men  who  continue  to 
insist  that  the  price  ceiling  Is  a  remedy  when 
common  senae  shows  otherwise .  The  whole 
matter  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  O  P.  A. 
It  la  they  who  made  the  mistake  and  they 
are  the  ones  to  remedy  it.  Our  growers  and 
Louisiana  Congressmen  have  done  all  they 
can  to  make  the  Bureau  realize  ita  mistake 
and  have  sup:gested  workable  remedies.  Tiie 
fate  of  the  Nation  s  rice  production  can  be 
decided  only  by  men  who  are  Jeopardizing  it. 
We  trust  that  common  sense  and  fairness  will 
cause  them  to  change  their  present  policy. 

J.  O. 


International  Air  Transport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TXNNES8EX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16, 1944 
Mr.   PRIEST.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   have 
been  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  welfare 
of  our  present  and  future  international 
air- transport  operations.    Prior  to  the 
war  this  country  was  represented  in  the 
international  field  by  the  Pan  American 
Airways  System— an  organization  which 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  placing  the 
American  flag  at  the  forefront  of  inter- 
national    aviation.    During     the    war, 
American  Export  Airlines  and  a  large 
number  of  our  experienced  and  capable 
domestic  operators  have  been  conducting 
air-transport  operations  abroad  under 
contract  with  the  Army  and  Navy.    High 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  agree  that 
these  contract  operations  have  been  of 
Immense  value  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.    They  have  actually  changed  the 
course  of  the  war  in  important  theaters. 
This,  of  course,  has  been  the  paramotmt 
benefit    of    the   international    contract 
service.    But  of  almost  equal  effect  upon 
the  long-range  welfare  of  this  country 
has  been  the  great  accumulation  of  ex- 
perience in  international  operations  and 
overocean  flying  which  these  domestic 
air  lines  and  American  Export  have  ac- 
quired.   This  experience  will  be  of  in- 
calculable value  to  this  country  when  the 
war  is  over  and  oiu"  International  air 
services  must  go  out  and  meet  vigorous 
competition  from  the  air  carriers  of  other 
nations. 

Ehiring  recent  hearings  before  a  sub- 
committee, of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  considering  the  Tavy  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  for  1945, 
members  of  the  subcommittee  expressed 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continuing 
certain  of  the  civilian  contract  services — 
pages  875-881.  These  members  indicated 
the  belief  that  pubUc  funds  could  be 
saved  by  canceling  these  contracts,  since 
the  Navy  had,  since  the  war  began,  ac- 
quired experience  in  long-distance  air 
transport  operations.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  convinced  that  study  would  show 
that  cancelation  of  these  contracts  would 
not  save  the  public  any  money.  Sec- 
ondly, and  more  important,  we  would  be 


playing  into  the  hands  of  our  future  in- 
ternational competitors  if  we  cut  cff 
these  important  contract  services  now. 
The  British  nr^  not  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  any  such  short-sighted 
policy.  The  British  Air  Ministry  is  build- 
ing up  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpo- 
ration as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  following 
quotation  from  a  statement  bj  Sir  Archi- 
bald Sinclair,  the  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Air,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  29.  1944: 

The  route  mileage  of  the  British  Oversea* 
Airways  Corporation  Increased  by  over  20 
percent  In  the  last  year,  and.  In  fact  was. 
In  1943.  four  times  as  great  as  the  combined 
route  mileage  of  Imperial  Airways  and  Brit- 
ish Airways  in  1938.  That  does  not  look 
like  putting  civil  aviation  Into  cold  stoiage. 
Their  routes  Include  the  North  Atlantic  serv- 
ice, on  which  they  have  flown  regularly  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  three  winters,  services  to 
Stockholm,  to  Lisbon,  down  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  to  Cairo,  and  on  to  Turkey  i  i  the 
north  and  India  in  the  south,  besides  the 
important  route  froin  Durban  up  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  to  Cairo,  and  so  on  by 
Baghdad  and  Basra  to  Karachi.  So  the  hori- 
zons of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpora- 
tion are  In  no  respect  narrowed  by  the  co- 
existence of  Transport  Command,  but  are, 
on  the  contrary,  expanding,  and  Its  resources 
are  growing. 

This  country  has  long  been  a  leader  In 
international  air  transportation,  just  as 
it  was  a  leader  in  merchant  shipping 
during  the  era  of  clipper  ships.  Let  us 
not,  through  the  hasty  adoption  of  a 
short-sighted  and  unwise  policy,  lose  our 
supremacy  in  air  transportation  as  we 
did  in  shipping. 


Solicitude  for  the  Veteran  of  All  Wars  It 
Oar  Patriotic  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  (MET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1944 
Mr    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.   Speaker,    for 
the  past  5  legislative   days  the  House 
has   had   vmder   consideration   S.    1767, 
popularly  known  as  the  O.  I.  veterans' 
bill.    This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  far-reaching  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion   ever    introduced    in    the    House. 
The  honor  of  writing  this  biU  cannot  be 
claimed  by  any  individual.    It  is  the 
culmination    of    the    efforts    of    many 
individuals      and      organizations.    The 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  many  other  veteran  groups 
and  veteran  leaders  have  helped  with 
their  suggestions.    The  members  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee  have 
labored  diligently  and  sincerely  to  pro- 
duce   the    best    bill    possible.    Several 
clarifying  amendments  have  been   ac- 
cepted on  the  floor,  and  I  am  confident 
others  wUl  be  offered  and  accepted.    I 
shaU  be  quite  frank  and  say  that  the 
bill  does  not  conform  100  percent  to  my 
personal  ideas.    There  are  some  provi- 
sions I  would  like  to  see  changed. 
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Many  of  the  Members  fear  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
administrator,  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  know  the  waste  anc  Inefficiency  that 
resulted  after  World  War  No.  1  by  the 
division  of  services  and  responsibilities 
into  various  agencies.  Therefore  I  feel 
that  this  bill  in  Its  many  provisions  Is  an 
attempt  to  compromise  the  views  of 
many  men  into  a  practical  workable 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  main  purpose  of  providing  Just 
treatment  for  the  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2  has  been  adhered  to.  The  ex- 
perience In  dealing  with  similar  prob- 
lems after  World  War  No.  1  has  been 
Invaluable.  The  long,  hard  fight  of  the 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  for  decent 
treatment  has  formed  the  foundation 
for  this  piece  of  veterans"  legislation. 

The  men  and  women  engaged  in  this 
war.  will  reap  with  scarcely  a  struggle 
on  their  part,  in  a  legislative  sense,  the 
results  of  all  the  experience  and  organ- 
isational strength  of  the  veterans  of  the 
previous  World  War.  The  present  Con- 
gress, which  includes  among  its  Mem- 
bers many  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 
has  shown  a  fine  nonpartisan  spirit  in 
considering  the  present  G.  I.  bill  as  well 
as  many  previous  pieces  of  veteran  leg- 
islation. 

Since  my  first  day  in  Congress  I  have 
supported  all  the  legislation  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration,  which 
bad  as  its  purpose  the  veterans'  welfare. 
I  yield  to  no  man  a  higher  regard  or 
more  sincere  admiration  for  those  men 
and  women  who  have  left  their  civilian 
paths  and  entered  the  armed  forces  of 
our  country. 

The  resources  of  America  which  they 
•re  preserving,  in  many  instances  with 
their  maimed  and  broken  bodies,  should 
be  mobilized  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
rehabilitHtion  and  readjustment  into 
civilian  life  can  be  assured. 

Of  course  it  will  cost  money.  Of 
course  it  means  more  taxes  for  all  of  us. 
but  vfclthout  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
we  would  have  lost  all  our  physical  pos- 
sessions. Our  tremendous  natural  re- 
sources and  productive  machinery  would 
have  been  lost  to  a  Hitler  or  Tojo.  We 
would  have  lost  those  things  more  im- 
portant than  physical  wealth.  The 
wealth  of  the  spirit.  The  hberties  of 
free  men  and  the  dignity  of  our  souls. 
Shall  we  draw  back  then  at  the  expense 
necessary  to  partially  show  our  appre- 
ciation? Our  Nation  stands  secure  to- 
day from  the  invader  because  of  the 
bravery  of  these  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  veterans  of  tomorrow. 

The  future  of  our  Nation  vkill  be  in 
their  hands  when  they  return.  In  their 
absence  we  must  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prepare  for  that  return.  They 
must  be  assured  of  a  place  in  our  econ- 
omy. The  able-bodied  must  be  provided 
Jobs.  The  sick  and  disabled  must  t>e  pro- 
Tided  with  adequate  hospitalization. 
Where  vocational  or  academic  education 
Is  desired,  it  must  be  made  available. 
Where  hemes  or  farms  are  needed,  pro- 
is  for  long-term.  low-Interest  loans 
be  made.  Many  of  these  men  and 
iromen  will  not  return,  their  bodies  will 
Itnmin  buried  in  strange  lands.  To 
tbclr  dipcndents  we  owe  not  only  a  finan- 


cial obligation  we  mt  st  try  to  discharge, 
but  a  debt  of  gratituc  e  which  a  thankful 
people  can  never  rep  ly. 

I  rejoice  that  the  S  *venty-eighth  Con- 
gress has  moved  stea(  ily  toward  the  goal 
of  veteran  rehabilita  Lion  and  readjust- 
ment. We  have  not  t)een  stampeded  by 
a  section  of  the  pres4  which  for  its  own 

criticized  and  de- 
nounced the  present  Congress.  The 
record  is  being  writ  «n  for  all  to  see. 
Much  has  been  acco  nplished.  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.  ]  am  proud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  writin  i  the  record  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  in  veterans' 
legislation. 
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charts.  Its  subjects  range  from  a  project 
described  by  Senators  as  a  "WPA"  for  banana 
trade  work  in  Honduras  to  American  buying 
aggregating  $4,172366.091  in  foreign  lands. 

The  report  was  compiled  by  investigators 
whom  McKellab's  committee  had  assigned  to 
get  the  entire  picture  of  lend-lease  from 
the  various  Government  agencies.  But  the 
committee  members  had  not  even  seen  the 
report  until  McKellab  produced  it  Thursday 
as  speed  was  being  urged  In  passage  of  the 
extension 

The  report  showed  that  lend-lease  reported 
as  such  now  totals  $21,794,237,819.  But  other 
spending  in  foreign  lands,  which  Sen.«itorg 
say  is  part  of  lend-lease  operations,  bring  the 
actual  total  to  $30,362,687,362. 

nineteen     billion    to    BBITISH 

The  hitherto  undiscovered  $8,500.000  000 
extra  was  spent,  lent,  or  given  away  by  a  num- 
ber of  Government  agencies,  principally  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  foreign  economic  ad- 
ministration and  the  Export-Import  bank. 

Senator  Bbooks,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
•aid  this  Is  the  first  time  that  the  lend-lease 
spending  of  agencies  which  do  not  report 
directly  to  lend-le&se  authorities  has  ever 
been  uncovered. 

The  largest  share  of  the  extra  $3,500,000,000 
went  to  the  British  McKellab  reportfd  that 
they  got  $15,640,479,250  of  the  funds  actually 
reported  as  lend-Iea.'^e.  But  the  British  share 
of  the  over-all  total  was  $19,703  297.674. 

m'kxllax  ersob  admitted 
Latin  America  received  $2,327,378,789.  as 
McKcLLNB  explained  the  figures.  But  Senator 
BinxiB.  Republican,  of  Nebraska,  who  recently 
charged  that  the  United  States  has  spent 
$6,000,000,000  boondoggling  in  South  Amer- 
ica, said  McKellab  s  statistics  do  not  change 
the  $6,000,000,000  estimate. 

Senators  said  McKellab  has  admitted  being 
In  error  and  that  a  statement  mutually  sat- 
isfactory to  him  and  Butleb  will  be  made 
Monday. 

The  report  said  the  Honduran  banana  work- 
ers were  left  Idle  by  the  halting  of  banana 
exports.  So  the  State  Department  and  Nelson 
Rockefellers  Inter-American  Affairs  OfOc* 
put  them  to  'vork  building  a  ro&d. 

FOB    COASTAL    PBOTZCIION 

Various  agencies  succeeded  In  spending 
$427,742,152  in  Brazil.  Of  this  $100,000,000 
went  into  coastal  protection  on  the  theory 
that  the  Germans  would  travel  1,800  miles  to 
Invade  the  country.  McKellab  reported  that 
the  Investigators  have  the  list  of  expenditures 
In  each  Latin-American  country  but  can't 
make  them  public  "for  obvious  reasons." 

McKellab  and  Connallt  said  in  response 
to  questions  by  Taft  that  they  don't  believe 
lend-lease  funds  may  be  legally  used  for  post- 
war projects.  McKellab  and  Connally  said 
further  that  they  didn't  think  the  Arabian 
oil  pipe  line  could  be  charged  to  lend-lease, 
and  agreed  with  Tatt  that  Congress  should 
specifically  pass  on  any  uonwar  lend-lease 
spending. 
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Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  April  26  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
participate  in  the  program  commemorat- 
ing the  second  anniversary  of  the  organ- 
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ization  of  the  David  A.  Hurt  Post,  No.  203, 
Regular  Veterans  Association,  at  Groton. 

Conn. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  the 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who 
attended  those  ceremonies,  the  history  of 
pension  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  various  steps  taken  by  this,  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  to  assist  the 
men  and  women  in  the  service  of  the  past 
and  present  wars,  and  their  dependents. 
Under  the  unanimous  consent  accord- 
ed me  by  the  House.  I  submit  the  address 
delivered  by  me  on  that  occasion.  It 
follows: 

National  Commander  Floyd,  of  the  Regu- 
lar Veterans  Association.  Commander  Bolen, 
and  members  of  David  A.  Hurt  Post.  No  303. 
members  of  the   Auxiliary,  and   ladles  and 
Bentleman,  I  first  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation    for    the    hospitality    that    has 
been  shown  me  since  I  have  arrived  here  In 
Connecticut.    I  am  quite  sure  that  the  men 
and  women  who  are  stationed  here  at  this 
submarine  base,  as  well  as  nearby  naval  bases 
and  Army  camps,  coming  from  the  several 
States  of  otir  great  Union,  have  enjoyed  as 
much  as  I  have  the  hospitality  of  the  good 
people  of  Connecticut.     Now  and  then  it's 
well  to  come  up  New  England  way.    Its  ciU- 
ture  and  history  have  had  Its  effect  on  aU  of 
our  48  States,  and.  In  fact,  not  only  on  our 
States,  but  our  Insular  possesslona.    It  was 
from  the  fine  coast  line  of  this  State  that  the 
ships  manned  by  Connecticut  Yankees  sailed 
the  trade  winds  to  the  4  corners  of  tue  earth, 
and    the    term    "Connecticut    Yankee"    was 
known  wherever  trading  ships  touched  for- 
elgn  ports.    It  Is  the  history  of  this  part  of 
our  Nation  that  has  always  had  a  special 
intrigue  to  me.    The  history  of  Connecticut 
and  New  England  is  too  well  known  to  you 
folks  for  me  to  toke  up  time  to  reiterate  any 
of  It  to  you. 

This  is  a  gathering  of  veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  and  their  wives  and 
sons  and  daughters  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  If  1  would  discuss  briefly 
the  history  of  pensions  and  pension  legisla- 
tion and  then  some  of  the  very  recently  en- 
acted laws  that  are  of  benefit  to  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  particularly  to  the 
present  members  of  our  armed  forces  and 
those  who  have  been  discharged  after  having 
rendered  an  honorable  service  during  the 
present  conflict. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  ever  tried  to 
visualize  or,  for  that  matter,  given  thought 
to  conditions  In  the  pre-Revolutlonary  War 
period,  when  the  boys  of  the  Colonies  were 
frequently  disturbed  by  Indian  uprisings,  and, 
for  that  matter.  Inter-Colonlal  scraps.  The 
recorded  history  of  our  Colonies  refer  to  many 
instances  of  relief  of  the  wounded  and 
maimed  soldiers. 

Probably  the  first  pension  law  enacted  In 
America  was  In  1636,  when  the  pilgrims  of 
Plymouth  by  their  courts  enacted  a  law  that 
provided  that  any  man  who  should  be  sent 
forth  as  a  soldier  and  return  maimed  should 
be  maintained  competently  by  the  Colony 
during  his  life.  There  had  been  a  prior  law 
enacted  In  1624  by  the  Colony  of  Virginia, 
which  passed  a  resolution  which  read  as 
follows:  -That  at  the  beginning  of  July 
next,  the  InhabltanU  of  every  corporation 
shaU  fall  upon  their  adjoining  salvages,  as 
we  did  last  year.  Those  that  shall  be  hurte 
upon  service  to  be  cured  at  the  publlque 
charge:  In  case  any  be  lamed,  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country  according  to  his  per»on 
and  quality." 

IncldenUlly.  this  act  was  ineffective  bt- 
cause  It  did  not  receive  the  approval  by  the 
mother  country.  Thus,  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, m  fact,  really  enacted  the  first  eflecUve 
pension  law  in  America. 


In  1676  regular  meetings  In  "Boston  towns 
house"  were  held  by  a  standing  committee 
of  the  General  Coiurt  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  hear  applications  of  wounded  soldiers  for 
relief.  After  the  union  of  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies  under  the  char- 
ter of  1691,  the  Province  continued  to  make 
provision  for  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

A  disability  pension  law  was  passed  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly  In  1644,  and  later  this 
Colony  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  families  of  soldiers  who  should  be 
slain.  In  the  colonial  statutes  of  Maryland 
and  New  York  similar  acts  are  found. 
Rhode  Island  In  1718  enacted  a  pension  law 
providing  an  annual  pension  for  disabled 
soldiers,  and  for  the  wife,  children,  parents, 
or  other  relatives  of  one  slain  in  the  Colony's 
military  service,  so  long  as  these  relatives 
were  imable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

In  the  Maryland  Colony  a  certificate  from 
the  country  court  was  requiring  stating  that 
"he,  she.  or  they  are  objects  of  charity,"  be- 
fore payment  could  be  made.  These  pro- 
visions for  monetary  benefits  by  the  several 
Colonies  were  almost  without  exception  of- 
fered as  an  inducement  to  enlist  and  were 
considered  a  part  of  the  pay 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  the 
disability  pensions  provided  by  the  various 
Colonies  were,  for  the  most  part,  continued 
until  that  terrible  winter  of  1777-78,  when 
Washington     became     convinced     that     all 
would  be  lost  unless  something  were  done 
to  stop  the  resignations  among  his  ofllcerB. 
His  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  promise 
aU  officers  who  should  remain  In  the  service 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  half  pay  for  a  period 
of   years   after   Its   conclusion,   or   for   life. 
The  first  national  pension  law  was  passed 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  August  26. 
1778   and  promised  half  pay  for  life  or  dur- 
ing disability  to  every  officer,  soldier,  or  sailor 
losing  a  limb  In  any  engagement,  or  being 
so  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as   to    render   him   Incapable   of    earning   a 
livelihood      On  May  15.  1778,  half  pay  was 
promised  for  7  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  to  officers  who  should  continue  to 
service  to  the  end  of  the  war.     Incldently 
this  law  was  passed  only  after  the  most  vio- 
lent opposition  on  the  part  of  many  Mem- 
bers of   Congress,  to   the   estabUshment  of 
what   was  designated   as  a  "favored   class.' 
In  the  early  trying  days  of  the  newly  born 
Nation,  the  money  was  not  always  In  the 
Treasury  to  pay  the  pensions  after  the  same 
had  been  granted,  much  being  promised  but 
little    realized.    Many    were    paid    in    com- 
mutation certificates  payable  to  pensioner  or 
bearer   and   drawing   Interest   at   6  percent, 
but  these  were  not  readily  redeemable  and 
many    pensioners    were    compelled    to    part 
with  their  certificates  as  low  as  12  Vi  cenU 
on  the  dollar.    The  earliest  pension  acts  of 
1789  and  1790  did  not  specify  any  procedure 
for     he  administration  of  the  pension  sys- 
tem other  than  to  provide  that  the  pensions 
granted    should    be   continued    under   such 
regulations  as  the  President  might  direct. 

The  President  accordingly  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  earlier  laws  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  although 
Congress  still  retained  control  of  the  actual 
allowance  of  claims.    Under  the  general  pen- 
sion  law  of   1792  the  duty  of  adjudicating 
pension  claims  was  Imposed  upon  the  United 
States  circuit  courts  with  the  requirement 
that  they  should  report  their  actions  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.    This  action  brought  ob- 
jection from  all  the  Judges  as  an  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  Judiciary  and  resulted 
In  Congress  enacting  the  law  of  February  28. 
1793,  which  required  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  or  commissioners  ap- 
DOlnted  by  them  to  receive  the  evidence  to 
the  claims  and  submit  It  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  who  then  placed  the  todlvldual  claim* 
before  Congress  for  ictlon. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Congress  still   re- 
served the  power  of  ftoal  adjudication.    Tbi» 


law  also  was  objected  to  by  the  Judges,  and 
a  new  pension  law.  which  gave  the  Secretary 
of   War   final   power   to   allow   claims,   waa 
enacted  In   1803.     This  authority  rematoed 
unchanged  untU   1828.   when   the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  granting  pensions  to  Revo- 
lutionary war  survivors  was  placed  to  the 
hands  Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
then  to  1835  it  was  retransferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.    Also  during  the  period  from 
about  1799  to  1832  pensions  were  paid  from 
the  Navy  pension  fund  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.    However,  to  1832  the  full  management 
of  the  fund  was  placed  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.    On  March  2,  1833,  the  Congress 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Pensions  under  the  di- 
rection of   the  Secretary  of   War,  who  wae 
charged  with  such  duties. 

When  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions was  created  James  L.  Edwards,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  served  as  principal  clerk  on 
pension  work  In  the  War  Department  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  appointed  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  at  a  salary  of  $2,500 
per  annum.  His  office  force  consisted  of  a 
chief  clerk  at  $1,600  per  annum.  4  clerks  at 
$1400  each,  2  clerks  at  $1,200.  5  clerks  at 
$l!o00,  8  clerks  at  $800,  and  1  messenger  at 
$300  per  annum— a  total  force  of  22  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $23,800. 

At  the  begtonlng  of  the  Civil  War  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Pension  Bureau  numbered  73. 
with  a  total  salary  of  $95,340,  That  part  of 
the  pension  business  transacted  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  also  transferred 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions.  The  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  was  continued  from  time  to  time 
by  subsequent  legislation  vmtU  the  act  of 
January  11,  1849,  which  gave  the  office  %  per- 
manent status. 

In  this  year  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  established,  and  the  Bureau  of  Pensions 
became  a  part  of  the  new  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  given  certain 
supervisory  and  appellate  powers.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Pensions  continued  In  this  status 
untU  July  21,  1930.  when  It  was  made  a  part 
of  the  new  Veterans'  Administration  to  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  July  3,  1930. 

VrmtANB'    ADJU8TED-BEBVICE    PAT    ACT    OT    !•** 

Earlier  this  even  tog,  over  the  facilities  of 
radio  station  WMLC,  I  discussed  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Adjusted- 
Service  Pay  Act  of  1944,  which  I  Introduced 
at  the  request  of  your  national  commander 
W.  M.  Floyd,  and  the  heads  of  other  national 
service  organizations. 

I  know  the  questions  that  are  put  before 
Commander    Floyd    and   his   representatives 
when  they  appear  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  support  of  legislation  like  my  blU. 
H  R  4335.    The  very  first  question  that  the 
presiding  Congressman  or  Senator  asks  him 
Is    What  Is  the  membership  of  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association?     Naturally,   you  have 
a  voung  and  growing  organization,  and  It  U 
not  as  large  as  some  of  the  other  organiza- 
tions, but  your  national  commander  has  the 
interests  of  the  organization  at  heart  and  is 
worktog  night  and  day  to  build  up  the  organi- 
zation     He  Is  ably  representing  them  not 
only  before  the  several  committees  of  Con- 
1   eress  but  before  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
'    men ts  and  the  Veterans' Administration      He 
has  been  your  national  commander  for  less 
than  a  year,  but  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  he  Is  highly  respected  and  has  built  up 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  champion  of  the 
veterans   and   the   members   of   our   armed 
forces. 

It,  therefore,  proves  that  the  harder  you 
todlvldual  members  work,  both  of  the  Regu- 
lar Veterans  Association  and  Its  auxlUary. 
the  more  support  and  the  greater  tocentt^ 
your  national  officers  will  have.  I  aay  to 
you  that  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  go  out 
on  the  by-ways  and  seek  new  member*.    Tou 
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have  an  eicellent  opporttmlty  with  all  of 
the  men  In  the  armed  force*  In  thU  Tlcln- 
Uy.  and  Jt  U  apparent  that  both  PoeU  203 
and  183  are  alive  and  awake.  I  sa;  keep  up 
the  good  work  and  I  trust  that  In  the  not 
too  dMant  futwe  you  will  have  double  or 
triple  your  present  splendid  membership. 
One  never  gets  anything  without  working  tor 
It.  and  the  harder  the  members  of  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association  and  the  memt)era  of  Its 
auxiliary  work,  the  better  can  be  the  re- 
Milts.  and  you  will  tncrettse  the  preetlge  of 
your  natloaal  ofllcers  In  all  of  their  actlvltlefl 
before  the  — f«ral  governmental  agencies. 

VXTSBAMS'   LXOBLATION 

I  want  to  dlacuaa  some  of  the  legislation 
that  la  ot  Intweat  to  men  and  women  in  the 
amMd  foroas  and  to  their  dependents;  also 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  legislation  that 
has  been  passed  which  Is  very  Important  to 
thoM  who  have  been  discharged  on  account 
at  asiitaa  in  the  present  global  war. 

soLoma'  voTs 

Preliminary  to  this  discussion,  however,  I 
want  to  mention  the  provisions  of  the  law 
which  entitles  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
foicaa  to  a  vote  in  the  coming  elections. 

Public  Law.  377.  Seventy-eighth  Congreaa. 
which  provides  for  such  a  ballot,  became  a 
law  some  time  ago  without  the  approval  of 
the  President.  This  legislation  was  desig- 
nated in  the  newspapers  as  a  compromise 
and  I  supported  it.  Prior  to  Its  enactment 
there  was  legislation  providing  for  the  so- 
called  bobtalled  ballot,  which  consists  of 
almost  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  provided 
that  BMn  and  women  In  the  armed  forces 
oould  write  in  their  choice  for  President. 
United  States  Senator,  and  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repiescutatives.  There  was  no 
provision  In  the  bill  granting  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  the  opportunity 
to  vote  for  State  and  county  and  local  offi- 
cials. Public  Law  377  gives  men  and  women 
the  armed  forces  that  privilege.  The  War 
Department  tmder  date  of  April  3,  1944,  Is- 
sued Circular  No.  138.  giving  In  detail  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  voting  by  mem- 
ban  of  otir  armed  forces.  Of  course,  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  has  passed  a  splendid 
law  which  will  facilitate  the  voting  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  the  service  of  their 
country.  I  take  this  occasion  to  suggest 
to  relatives  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
Mm  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Forces  to  contact  the 
aoanty  auditor  of  the  county  in  which  such 
person  has  legal  residence  and  see  to  it  that 
tha  county  auditor  ia  requested  to  have  a 
ballot  sent  to  the  person  in  the  service. 
Under  the  Federal  statute.  Public  Law  377. 
and  under  the  law  enacted  by  moat  State 
li|lalat\iree  there  Is  no  reaaon  why  every 
■MBbar  of  t^e  armed  forces  cannot  fott. 
Any  slaf  Mita  to  the  contrary  are  false  and 
,ate«ulat«d  fttraly   for   political    and    propa- 
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Congress  has  p—asd  many  lawa  Which  arc 
to  the  advantage  of  those  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  I  have  always  suggested  lefle- 
latioa  aiding  the  veteran  of  our  armed 
forces,  his  wife  or  widow,  his  children  or  hts 
estale«  I  would  stiggest  that  interested 
puttee  oonfer  with  the  service  oOcer  of  their 
weal  vaterane'  group  becauee  they  have  the 
•MMMtfy  talormation  and  eeo  advise  fully 
••  lo  nghte  and  procedure.  A  great  many 
peo^  are  not  familiar  with  the  rlghu  and 
MMflts  under  the  various  laws  enacted  by 
,  and  I  would  again  repeat  that  It 
rtant  that  they  eonfsr  with  the  serv* 


l»importan 
Me  oAoere. 


1  lufw  bMs  ittfonaed  that  you  have  a  most 
eflalMt  one  here  at  David  A.  Hurt  Post  SOS, 
IA.  Oeorge  B.  Owene. 

I  will  now  dlsctiss  legUlatlon  tn  which  you 
are  pethape  oMre  particularly  iatereated. 
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Active  service  in  the 
the  present  war  include 
Army,  Navy,  Marine 
and   the   personnel   Is 
ofScers  and  enlisted 
Army  and  Navy  Nurse 
Ists.  National  Guard 
service,  volunteers  and 
appointed  to  the  arme< 
life.    The  Women's  Arn^ 
Reaerve  of  the  Navy 
Coast  Guard  are  incliided 
the  active  military  an< 
Office  of  War  Informal  Ion 
April  6.  1944,  announced 
the  United  States  has 
strength  of  7,700.000  of<cer 
sonnel,  but  will  require 
a  month  throughout 
maintain  that  strengtl 
ment  has  estimated 
strength  of  3.500.000 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
1944.  and  that 
will   be  needed  to  rea^h 
and  at  the  same  time 
placements.     An  additit)nal 
be  added  to  the  net 
between  July  1  and 


Vrmy  or  Navy  during 

active  service  in  the 

or  Coast  Guard 

composed  of  regular 

memt>ers  of   the 

3orp8,  female  reserv- 

called  Into  active 

(electees,  and  persons 

forces  from  civilian 

Corps,  the  Women's 

Corps,  and  the 

among  these  in 

naval  service.     The 

In  its  release  of 

that  the  Army  of 

reached  Its  planned 

and  enlisted  per- 

75.000  to  100,000  men 

remainder  of  1944  to 

The  Navy  Depart- 

It  would  reach  a 

ncluding  the  Marine 

personnel,  by  July  1, 

300.000   men 

that  net  strength 

provide  necessary  re- 

100.000  men  will 

trength  of  the  Navy 

1,  1944. 
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The     Pay 
amended,  increased  the 
•31   to  150  per  montt 
Increases  for 
per  month  for  master 
officer,  first  grade. 
proved  by  adding  5 
for  each  3  years  of 
A  30-percent  increase 
men  and  10  percent 
or  in  any  place  beyond 
Statea  or  in  Alaska. 
ereease  base  pay  by 
parachutists  duty 
•100  per  month  for 
for  enlisted  men.    Sim 
provided  for  submarine 
Pay  Readjustment  Act. 
provided  entitlement 
adjustment  of  retired 


PAMILT  AU  OWANCCa 

The  Servicemen's  £  ependents  Allowance 
Act  of  1943.  as  ameni  :ed  October  36,  1943, 
proTldes  family  allcwai  ces  for  dependents  of 
any  enlisted  person,  m  Ue  or  female.  A  rate 
of  800  per  month  Is  pro  rlded  for  a  wife  where 
there  is  no  child:  •SO  per  month  If  there  is  a 


wife  and  one  child,  wl 
tlonal  child:  a  rate  of 


enlisted  man  has  no  wl  re  but  one  child.  With 


830  for  each  additional 
provided  if  the  enll8te< 


dependent  upon  him  fo  chief  support,  but  no 
dependent  brother  or  i  liter;  $68  if  such  en< 
listed  man  has  one  par<  nt  and  one  brother  or 


alster  dependent  upox 


tlonal  811  for  each  <  ependcnt  brother  or 
elster;  a  rate  of  888  f  ir  month  is  provided 
If  the  enlisted  man  ha  i  two  dependent  par' 


ents  but  no  dependent 


811  additional  for  eac  b  dependent  brother 


or  sister.   A  rate  of  843 
if  ths  enlisted  man  hai 


but  hM  a  dependent  I  roClMr  or  sister  with 
811  for  each  addition  \l  dapndent  brother 


Act,     1942,     as 
pay  of  privates  from 
with   proportionate 
officers  to  8138 
rgeant  or  chief  petty 
L(^gevlty   pay   was   im- 
to  the  base  pay 
up  to  30  years, 
provided  for  enlisted 
officers  on  sea  duty 
continental  United 
i  ictlve  flying  duty  in- 
percent  and  active 
the  base  pay  by 
and  •SO  per  month 
lar  liberal  Increase  Is 
and  diving  duty.    The 
1943.  as  amended,  also 
retired  personnel  to 


se  rvlce 
ii 

for 
ttie( 
ii< 
6) 
incri  ases 
offic  srs 


f(T 


h  ^30  for  each  addl- 
142  per  month  If  the 


child;  a  rate  of  •AC  Is 
man  has  one  parent 


him,  with  an  Mddl- 


brother  or  alster.  with 


HT  month  le  provided 
DO  dependent  parent 


«r  slater.    The  month  r  P»f  of  the  enlisted 

is   reduced   by   ( r  charged   with    the 

•mount  of  833  per  moi  th  for  any  month  m 


wlileb  an  allowance  l4 


tlonal  88  if  the  depends  ats  ineltide  mora  than 
one  daes  of  dependent , 


faoncnoM  ot 
The  Soldiers'  and 
of  1940,  as  amended,  prtvldes 


paid  with  an  addl* 


cnm.  BioKTs 
lors'  Civil  Rellsf  Act 
for  a  temporary 


suspension  during  the  war  and  for  6  months 
thereafter  of  legal  proceedings  and  transac- 
tions which  may  impair  the  civilian  rights  of 
persons  in  the  active  service.  These  rights 
Involve  rent.  Installment  contracts,  mort- 
gages, insurance,  taxes,  homestead  rights,  and 
so  forth.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  act  Is 
to  relieve  members  in  the  military  service 
from  worry  over  their  inability  to  settle  their 
civilian  liabilities  by  reason  of  reduced  In- 
come bec«tise  of  military  service  It  does 
not  relieve  a  soldier  from  the  obligation  but 
provides  a  means  of  relief.  "Rie  courts  are 
given  Jurisdiction  to  stay  the  enforcement  of 
certain  obligations. 

In  title  IV  of  this  act.  which  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  any 
person  in  active  service  having  a  commer- 
cial life  policy  or  policies  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  upon  application  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  upon  a  form 
supplied  by  the  Army  and  Navy  may  secure 
guaranty  of  premiums  on  the  amount  of 
insurance  not  in  excess  of  810,000  while  he 
is  In  the  service  during  the  present  global 
conflict.  The  premiums  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  constitute  a  lien  and  must  be 
paid  by  the  company  out  of  any  settlement. 
In  the  event  of  the  discharge  of  the  Insured, 
he  has  a  period  of  3  years  within  which  to 
pay  the  premiums  with  Interest  so  guaran- 
teed, otherwise  the  Indebtedness  constitutes 
a  Hen  upon  the  policy  with  Interest.  As  of 
March  31,  1944,  72.204  applications,  with  In- 
surance totaling  approximately  8178.000.000 
have  been  approved  and  premiums  guaran- 
teed. 

NATIONAL  SEHVIC*  LIFX  INSURANCS 

Members  of  the  active  military  and  naval 
service  may  at  any  time  while  In  such  service 
file  application  for  national  service  life  in- 
surance, which  is  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  If  the  service  person 
applies  within  120  days  after  enlistment  or 
enrollment  no  medical  examination  is  re- 
quired, otherwise  satisfactory  evidence  of 
good  health  must  be  furnished.  Insurance 
in  the  amount  of  •10,000  with  premiiuns 
I  paid  by  the  Government  is  available  for  avia- 
I  tion  cadets  of  the  Army  Air  Corps;  enlisted 
I  men  detailed  to  schools  as  aviation  students. 
'  participating  frequently  In  aerial  flights; 
:  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  while  under- 
going flight  training:  enlisted  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  or  cadets  undergoing 
training  as  svlatlon  pilots;  and  aviation 
cadets  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  are  In- 
cluded within  this  protection.  Upon  being 
oommlasloned  or  released  from  flight  duty 
they  must  pay  premiums  on  the  insurance. 
This  Insurance  is  against  death  and  Includes 
waiver  of  premiums  during  total  disability 
existing  more  than  8  months  and  commenc- 
ing prior  to  the  Insured's  sixtieth  birthday 
The  policy  ia  a  5-year  level  premium  term 
policy  and  is  payable  to  specified  classes; 
widow,  widower:  child,  including  stepchild 
or  illegitimate  child  If  designated  as  bene- 
ficiary by  the  insured-  parent,  Including  per' 
son  In  loco  parentis;  brother  and  sister  of 
the  Insured;  and  Is  payable  only  In  monthly 
installments.  The  Insured  may  change  the 
beneficiary  at  any  time.  If  the  policy  baa 
been  In  effect  for  at  least  1  year,  while  in 
force  It  may  be  oonverted  Into  an  ordinary 
life  policy,  30-payment  life,  or  80-paymeDt 
life  policy  upon  application  to  the  Veteraru' 
Administration,   without  examination 

As  of  March  80,  1044.  ovsr  14,000.000  appll- 
cations  had  been  received  representing  a  total 
of  over  8106  000,000,000  of  insurance.  The 
average  policy  is  appro;;lmately  87,383  IV;  the 
average  eoverbge  per  life  Is  88^39  74.  In  the 
•vent  of  the  death  of  the  insured  the  policy 
la  payable  as  an  annuity  in  340  monthly 
equal  installments  of  10  61  for  each  81.000  of 
insurance  to  any  beneficiary  under  SO  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  death  of  the  Insured; 
Otherwise  It  Is  payable  in  continuous  monthly 
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Inatallmente  throughout  the  life  of  the  bene- 
ficiary with  a  guaranty  of  a  payment  of  120 
monthly  Installments.  Under  the  latter 
method  at  payment,  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  Installment  is  dependent  upon  age 
of  the  beneficiary.  For  example.  If  the  bene- 
ficiary is  40  years  old,  the  monthly  install- 
ment Is  84.60  for  each  81,000  of  insuranee;  if 
60  years  of  age.  86.39  per  each  81.000;  if  60 
years  of  age,  86.81  per  each  ^1,000;  or  if  70 
years  of  age.  •8.51  per  •1,000.  Taking  those 
particular  ages  and  a  policy  for  •lO.OOO,  the 
monthly  Installment  would  be  ^45  If  the 
beneficiary  is  40  years  old;  •53.90  If  the  bene- 
ficiary is  60  years;  $66.10  if  the  beneficiary 
is  60;  and  886.10  If  the  beneficiary  la  70, 
Claims  for  Insurance  benefits  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  the  necessary  forms 
may  be  secured  from  the  nearest  Veterans' 
Administration  facility. 

OUTDlTOUa  OfStrHANCS 

Any  person  in  the  active  service  on  and 
after  October  8,  1940.  who.  while  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  before  April  30.  1943.  died  In  line  of 
duty  without  having  in  force  at  the  time  of 
death  Insxirance  under  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Act.  as  amended,  or  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act.  as  amended,  or  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act,  as  amended.  In  an 
aggregate  amotmt  of  at  least  85.000  is  deemed 
to  have  applied  for  and  to  have  been  granted 
insurance  In  the  amount  of  •5,000.  This 
gratultotis  Insurance  is  payable  to  the  widow 
or  widower;  or  If  no  widow  or  widower,  to 
the  child  or  children;  or  If  no  widow  or  wid- 
ower* or  child,  to  the  dependent  mother  or 
father  of  the  insured,  if  living.  Provision  Is 
also  made  for  gratuitous  Insurance  to  those 
,  who  within  such  period  suffered  line-of-duty 
disability  for  6  months  or  more  without  hav- 
ing In  force  an  aggregate  amount  of  •S.OOO 
Insurance  imder  the  acts  aforementioned. 
The  law  also  provides  for  gratuitous  Insur- 
ance to  those  who,  prior  to  April  30,  1943, 
were  captured,  besieged,  or  otherwise  Isolated 
by  the  forces  of  any  enemy  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  at  least  30  consecutive 
days  and  eztendhig  beyond  April  10,  1943. 

DKATB  CKATtnTT 

A  death  grattiity  equal  to  6  months'  pay 
at  the  rate  received  by  the  veteran  at  the 
time  of  his  death  In  line  of  duty  is  payable 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Provl- 
slons  for  payment  of  this  gratuity  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Service  Department  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  person  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  the  benefit  Is  payable  t^  persons  within 
a  certain  class.  Application  for  the  0  months' 
death  gratuity  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Finance,  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  if  the  person  served  in  the  Army; 
Bureau  of  Navigation.  Navy  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  If  the  person  served  in 
the  Navy:  Commandant  United  SUtea  Marine 
Corps,  headquarters.  United  SUtes  Marine 
Corps,  Washington.  D  J..  If  the  pesor  served 
In  the  Marine  Corps;  and  to  the  Comman- 
dant. United  SUtes  Coast  Guard.  Waahlng- 
ton,  D.  C,  in  the  cases  of  members  of  the 
Coast  Ouard 

Musmnio-otrr  pat 

With  certain  exceptions  set  forth  In  the  act 
of  February  8,  1944,  members  of  ths  armed 
forces  discharged  or  relieved  from  active 
servloe  under  honorable  conditions  on  or  af- 
ter December  7.  1941.  may  receive  mustering- 
out  pay.  The  rate  is  8100  If  there  was  servloe 
of  less  than  60  days;  U  ths  person  served  more 
than  60  days  in  ths  oontlnenUI  United 
States,  the  rate  Is  8300,  payable  at  the  raU 
at  8100  upon  discharge  and  8100  1  month 
later:  if  the  person  served  mors  than  60  dayi 
and  eerved  outalde  the  oontlnenui  llmiu^ 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  the  asMmnrU 
8800,  payable  at  the  rate  of  6100  upon  leav* 
ing  stftvloe,  8100  1  month  Ister,  and  1100 
3  months  uur     TbU  pay  le  1&  addition  to 
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whatever  regtUar  pay  and  allowances  to'  which 
the  person  may  be  entitled.  Persons  entitled 
to  t»se  pay  of  over  8200  per  month  or  who 
are  retired  with  pay,  or  who  were  discharged 
at  their  own  request  to  take  a  Job,  or  who 
served  only  as  a  student  in  the  Army  educa- 
tional program  are  not  included  for  muster- 
Ing-out  pay.  If  the  person  served  overseas, 
however,  he  would  be  entitled  to  must^rlng- 
out  pay,  even  though  discharged  at  his  own 
request.  Mustering-out  pay  is  exempt  from 
taxation  and  is  not  subject  to  the  claims  of 
creditors. 

nf-sjuvica  dttcatiom 
Extensive  programs  of  in-service  education, 
Indudlng  the  retention  in  service  of  persons 
whoae  disabilities  do  not  disqualify  them 
completely  for  active  service  for  readjustment 
into  proper  activltlea  in  the  armed  forces, 
have  qualified  and  will  qualify  thousands  of 
persons  tot  lucrative  employment  after  the 
war,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  it  has 
been  possible  for  persons  to  supplement  their 
education  while  In  the  active  service,  so  that 
in  many  Instances  the  handicap  from  an  edu- 
cational standpoint  has  been  materially  re- 
duced. 

aXEMFLOTMXNT 

The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1840,  as  amended,  preserves  employment 
rights  of  persons  entering  the  military  and 
naval  training  forces  who  occupied  perma- 
nent positions  at  the  time  of  entering  serv- 
ice. These  provisions  are  administered 
through  the  Employment  Division  of  Selec- 
tive Service.  These  provisions  apply  Ixjth  to 
Government  employment  and  private  em- 
ployment to  Insure  restoration  of  the  vet- 
eran to  the  former  or  similar  position  upon 
his  discharge  or  release  from  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  necessary  to  apply  for  reem- 
ployment within  40  days  after  discharge. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service, 
Veterans'  Placement  Service,  with  local 
agents,  are  ready  to  assist  veterans  in  get- 
ting a  Job. 

BOSPRAUZATION 

Memt)er8  of  the  armed  forces  are  provided 
with  all  necessary  medical  care  and  hospital 
treatment,  and  their  rights  upon  discharge 
as  veterans  of  World  War  Mo.  3  will  be  stated 
later. 

OLO-AOX    AMD    StntVtVOBS'    AND    trNnCPLOTaCXHT 

ufstnuMcx 
These  benefits  are  administered  through 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  opera- 
tion of  Sute  plans.  Practically  all  of  the 
States  have  enacted  legislation  protecting 
the  unemployment-insurance  credits  of  per- 
sons in  the  armed  forcea  and  legislation  is 
pending  to  make  certain  that  all  necessary 
protection  is  afforded  the  insured  workers 
who  are  in  the  servloe  and  to  liberalise  in 
any  other  manner  which  may  be  Justified 
the  laws  governing  theee  benefita. 

BXTOtMXirr  FAT 

In  addition  to  the  regular  retirement  ot 
officers  axdl  enlleted  men  of  the  armed  forces. 
Reserve  officers  and  officers  appointed  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  from  civilian  life 
and  enlisted  men  with  30  years  or  mors  of 
service  may  be  retired  for  diaablllty  incurred 
In  service  in  line  of  duty  and  in  such  event 
they  ars  sntitled  to  three-foiu-ths  of  theU 
base  pay,  which  U  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration upon  certification  of  eligibility 
by  the  War  Department. 

■■iiiriw  AaMttnarnmm  it  nn  vwmAtn'  ad- 
acxwvnuTioif  amb  PHR'Aimwe  to  woato  wax 
wo.  ■  wnMWO 

The  Veteran*'  Administration  admlnlatera 
penalon  to  disabled  vtterans  of  the  proaent 
global  war,  their  dependent*,  national  aerv- 
lee  life  ineurance,  hoepltallMtlon  and  doml- 
cUlary  care,  and  vocational  rehabUlUtion  for 
the  aervioe  dlaabled  ••  well  aa  aome  othtr 


benefits,  which  X  will  not  enter  Into  at  thJa 
time. 

The  Veterans'  Admlnistrfttion  has  94  facil- 
ities throughout  the  country.  To  give  you  an 
Idea  of  what  has  already  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  benefits  to  veterans  of  this  war 
and  their  dependents,  I  will  give  you  a  few 
figures.  Prom  December  1941  to  January  81, 
1944,  there  had  been  paid  to  veterans  of  the 
present  vrar  for  service-connected  disabilities 
over  twelve  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
in  addition  approximately  •700,000  In  retired 
pay  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. There  had  also  l>een  paid  approxi- 
mately eleven  and  onp-half  million  dollars  In 
pension  to  dependents  of  deceased  veterans 
of  this  global  war,  making  a  total  expenditure 
of  approximately  •25,000.000.  Tou  will  un- 
derstand that  this  Is  an  accumulated  figure 
and  the  expenditures  are  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture and  are  increasing  steadily.  Between 
December  1941  and  January  31^1944,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  had  paid  national 
service  life  insurance  cash  tjenefits  for  death 
In  the  amount  of  approximately  •20.000,000 
Over  the  same  period  the  cost  of  hospltallxa- 
tlon  and  domiciliary  care,  veterans  of  this 
global  war.  was  Over  •G.000,000.  Through 
February  29.  1944.  there  had  been  approxi- 
mately 52.600  admissions  of  veterans  of  this 
global  war  for  hoapltallratlon  or  domiciliary 
care.  The  number  remaining  under  such 
care  at  the  end  of  February  1944  was  11.623. 

nifsioNS 

Pensions  are  payable  tat  disability  or  death 
Incurred  in  or  due  to  active  military  service 
In  line  of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  the  per- 
son's own  misconduct.  Disability  pension  ia 
payable  to  any  person  honorably  discharged 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  disablement, 
ranging  from  10  to  100  percent,  with  pay- 
ments from  •lO  to  •lOO  per  month.  For 
specific  losses,  as  the  loss  of  a  hand  at  toot. 
blindness,  and  so  forth,  additional  amoimts 
are  payable,  the  hie^iest  rate  being  •250  per 
month.  Death  pension  is  payable  where  the 
veteran  of  this  global  war  died  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  disability.  The  rates  of 
pension  are:  Widow,  with  no  child,  $S0; 
widow,  with  one  child.  $6i.  with  •IS  for  each 
additional  child;  no  widow  but  one  child,  •Sd; 
no  widow  but  two  children,  •SB,  with  810  for 
each  additional  child;  dependent  mother  or 
father.  ^45.  or  both.  ^25  each.  Aa  to  the 
widow  and  children,  the  total  amount  cannot 
exceed  more  than  •lOO  per  month. 
xxhabiutation    (BOSPITALIZATIOM,   xbucatiom. 

AMD  XaAXWINO) 

The  first  step  of  rehablllUtlon  Is  that  ot 
physical  and  mental  repair  for  the  service 
disabled.  Medical  and  hospital  care,  proa 
thetic  appliances,  and  domiciliary  care  are 
avaUable  to  any  veteran  of  the  preaent  war 
honorably  discharged  for  a  service-connected 
di.jabillty  requiring  stich  care,  treatment. 
or  appliance,  or  one  who  was  discharged  for 
disability  and  not  dlahonorably  discharged, 
and  also  one  not  dlahonorably  discharged 
who  is  tinable  to  defray  hU  own  expensee  la 
entitled  if  he  has  tuberculosis  or  neuropsy- 
chlatric  ailment  or  dieablllty  which  require* 
hoepltal  care.  Any  veteran  of  the  present 
war.  not  dUhonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  diaablllty,  disease,  or  defect,  and  who 
Is  in  need  of  such  care  and  Is  unable  to  defray 
the  expensee  therefor  is  sntitled  to  hoepltali- 
aatlon  or  domiciliary  care,  notwithsundtng 
the  disability,  disease,  or  defect  u  not  ifttown 
to  be  due  to  eervlce.  This  latter  benefit  is 
contingent  of  availability  of  facllltie«i  It 
might  be  stated  at  this  point  that  in  the  M 
faellltlee  of  the  Veteran*'  Administration,  as 
of  March  38,  1844.  there  was  a  total  of  93.019 
beds.  The  Veterans'  Administration  also  has 
7  diagnostic  oenurs.  The  present  building 
program  will  raise  th*  toUl  bed*  to  KOMO 
Ths  Veteran*'  AdmtnUtratlon  anticipatee 
and  expect*  an  eventual  need  of  300,000    '"~ 
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to  cnabl*  reterans  of  this  global  war  and  of 
prior  mtn  to  receive  hospital  and  domicUlary 
can  to  the  extent  now  provided.  Howerer, 
thU  tt  an  estimated  maximum  and  should 
not  be  tvMded  untU  long  after  the  war  or 
raquii*  eimttual  additional  construction  of 
wuan  tiMn  100.000  beds  since  there  will  be. 
VmttK  pnwnt  plaiu.  100.000  beds  In  Veterans' 
AitaUBlatration  facilities,  and  It  Is  anticipated 
ttaft  n  wiU  be  poaaible  to  obuin  another 
IOOjOOO  bad*  from  the  Armj  and  Navy  shortly 
•ftsff  th»  tcroUnatlon  of  th«  war. 

Vocational  rebabUlutlon  of  the  dlsaOlad 
f«t«ran  ot  this  global  war  la  provided  by  tb« 
•et  of  March  M,  IMS.  It  covers  the  veterans 
of  tiM  present  war.  honorably  discharged,  and 
«ho  havt  a  disability  incurred  or  connected 
with  atieh  service  which  u  pmaianabl*  or 
would  ba  but  for  the  receipt  of  Nttrtmont 
pof  and  who  are  in  need  of  vocational  rcba- 
bOttfttlOB  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  the 
disability.  ThU  benefit  is  administered  by 
the  Vet«rat\s'  Administration  through  ths 
Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  een* 
tral  oOVoe  and  the  planning  and  control  fune« 
tkms  are  performed  there.  The  operations, 
vktell  tniT*1l1*T  tiM  determmatlon  of  the  need 
at  miaiBf.  vooatlonal  advisement,  Induc- 
tion to  training,  supervuion.  and  selection 
of  training  facilities,  are  handled  by  the 
Vocational  RehablUtSttoa  XMvlslon  In  the  fa- 
cility uf  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  the 
territory  where  the  veteran  realdes.  There 
are  U  such  (acuities.  The  veteran  while  In 
training,  unleas  his  pension  equals  such 
amounu.  la  entitled  to  $80  per  month  If 
single:  t90  per  month  If  married,  with  $5 
•ddttlonal   for  each  child  and  $10  for  each 

It  parent.  'All  expenses  of  training 
transportation,  are  paid. 

car*  la  glv«n  as  req\ilred.  Persons 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service  may 
make  clatms  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
with  the  neareat  Veterans'  Administration 
faculty. 

TAxanow 

Payments  under  any  of  the  laws  relating 
to  veterans  are  exempt  from  taxation,  exempt 
from  claims  of  creditors,  and  are  not  liable 
to  attachment,  levy,  or  selsure  by  legal  or 
equiuble  process.  The  exemption  does  not 
apply  to  esrtaln  claims  of  the  United  States 
out  ai  stich  benefits  or  to  property 
In   part   or   wholly  out  of  such 


FaWBOtO  LSBISLATIOM 

Tbsrt  sra  numerous  bills  pending  in  the 
Ctotursss  proposing  to  grant  addl- 
bei^ts  to  veterans  and  their  de- 
lta and  which  would,  if  enacted,  be 
appUeable  to  persons  who  served  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  Exclusive  of  the  bills  to  liberalize 
pensions  and  to  change  the  existing  law  per- 
taining tc  national  service  life  insurance. 
the  major  proposals  are  thoee  which  woxild 
grant  aid  to  vstarans  of  this  global  war  In 
sscortng  aaaployment:  provide  rsssonable  al- 
lowances as  a  protection  against  unemploy- 
mant;  afford  educational  and  training  op- 
portuiilttSB  wUbout  the  requirement  of  a 
ssukn  MSiiiSflsil  dlaabUity  producing  a 
handicap,  and  centralize  In  one  agency, 
namely,  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
sarvtcea  to  veterans  without  physical  trans- 
far  thereto  of  other  establlahed  agencies  or 
any  part  thereof. 

In  addition,  my  bill  (H.  R.  4335).  which 
would  provide  adjusted  service  pay  is  pend- 
ta^.  I  diaeuassd  this  in  detail  earlier  this 
•eenlng  over  Badk>  Station  WMLC.  If  any 
person  dsslrss  a  copy  of  this  measure.  Ill  be 
glad  to  send  out  a  copy  to  anyone  who  writes 
me  a  card  or  letter  requesting  K.  Further- 
more. If  any  aid  or  help  is  ever  needed,  just 
write  your  Cooframaaan.  Hell  be  glad  to 
help  you  on  your  problems  and  your  case. 

For  the  information  of  the  people  of  thee 
Ninth  District  of  Iflnneeota,  my  address  Is: 
United     States     Representative     Haxou)     C. 
BaoBi.  l«ao  Hotise  OOce  BuUdlng.  Waahlng- 
tcn.  D  C. 

Thank  you  one  and  all.  and  good  night. 


Victory  and  Peace  Net  Election  Usaes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.EARLClllCHENER 

or  MICHIiAN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  Mat  16.  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  J[r.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  periBlsslc  a  given  to  me  by 
the  House,  I  Include  a  lertlnent  editorial 
from  the  Ann  Arbor  (Ifich.)  News,  which 
is  as  follows: 

VICTOST  AMD  PSACB  N01 
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President  Roosevelt 
ment  of  the  C.  I.  O 
for  a  fourth  term,  but  it 
follow  that  the  labor 
heads  wUl  accept  his 
of  casting  lU  ballots  en 
election. 

Mr.  Murray  expresses 
"the  overwhelming  majoilty 
this  Nation,  regardless  oi 
demand  reelection"  of 
he  would  have  us  belleire 
and  Republican  Party 
served  when  It  comes  to 
Ing.    That  may  be  true, 
true  that  members  of  theiC 
labor   organizations   will 
American  citizens,  with 
the  subject,  rather  than 
It  Is  dllDcult  to  believe  that 
organization,  be  it  laboi 
church  or  be  It  lodge  or 
have  the  power  to 
ranks   when    It   comes 
choice,  as  freemen,  for 
Nation. 

Thotigh   not  using 
stiggests  thst  the  peopl^ 
"Chanfe  horses  in  the 
Ha   says    that   "our 
President  Roosevelt,  Is 
hla  policies  and  action 
will,  courage,  and 
■unshakable   unity 
conunon  people  for  vlctdry 
other  men.  among  them 
for  the  Presidency,  who 
courage,  and  the 
lleve  that  tmlty  la 
for  maintenance  of  the 

Thomas  Dewey,  for 
courage  and  idealism 
Roosevelt.     There  is  ever  r 
Republicans  will  be  as 
tory    and   for    international 
prevent  futtire  wars  as 
ministration  has  been, 
to  believe  that  a  chang^ 
would  up>set  either  the 
It  is  likely,  and  It  is 
be  made  clear,  so  far  as 
Utlcal  opponents  are 
election  day. 

The  election  cannot 
aa  one  of  Its  Issues  a 
ously  the  war  Is  to  be 
tlonal  or  International 
or  whether  the  C.  I.  O 
ganization  of  worklngme  a 
industrialists  or  anything 
dominate  national  or 
President   Saosevelt    is 
Americans  as  an  able 
It  cannot  be  believed 
to  either  victory  or 
been  in  ofDce  nearly  12 
has  been  severe,  and  if 
to  retire  from  active 
would   have   to   assume 
has  happened,  and  it 
in  the  Nation's  history. 
Presidents  are  provided, 
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Hoes  not  oecessarlly 
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direction  to  the  extent 

in  the  November 
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the  conviction  that 

of  the  people  of 

political  affiliation, 

Roosevelt.    Thus. 

that  Democratic 

wlU  not  be  ob- 

the  business  of  vot- 

but  It  also  may  be 

.  I.  O.  and  of  other 

vote   primarily   as 

personal  feelings  on 

as  union  followers. 

the  bead  of  any 

or  employer,  be  it 
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term,  Mr.  Murray 
will  not  want  to 
of  the  stream." 
in    Chief, 
man  who,  through 
demonstrated  the 
to  forge  the 
the   peace-loving 
But  there  are 
possible  candidates 
have  the  will,  the 
and  who  l>e- 
to  victory  and 
^baequent  peace, 
has  demonstrated 
to  those  of  Mr. 
indication  tiiat  the 
letermlned  for  vlc- 
cooperation    to 
the  Democratic  ad- 
There  is  no  reason 
in  the  Presidency 
war  or  peace  plans, 
that. this  will 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  po- 
,  long  before 
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permitted  to  have 
qt^tion  of  how  vigor- 
how  much  na- 
inlty  there  will  be, 
or  some  other  or- 
or  buslnesamen  or 
of  the  sort  Is  to 
U^rnational  policies, 
regarded    by    many 
leader,  but  surely 
he  Is  Indispensable 
He  has  already 
;  ears,  and  the  strain 
le  should  be  obliged 
someone  else 
the   leadership.     It 
^uld  happen  again. 
That  is  why  Vice 
and  it  la  why  an 


«  rvice. 


order  of  succession  among  the  caHnet  mem- 
bers is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

If  an  overwhelming  majority  wants  the 
President  to  continue  In  office,  he  should  con- 
tinue, but  it  is  Inexcusable.  un-American 
defeatism  for  anybody  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  can  win  the  war 
and  liave  a  lasting  peace  only  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  elected  for  a  fourth  term. 

Our  country  has  not  developed  and  waxed 
great  on  such  oligarchic  one-man  belief. 


BoBofactor  to  Mankind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

□f  THB  H0U8K  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVBS 
Tuesday.  May  16.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  statement  of  the  achievement  of 
Dr,  Georee  Harrison  Shull.  He  has  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  production  of 
food  and  has  made  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  Nation  and  perhaps 
the  world  in  his  creation  and  propaga- 
tion of  hybrid  com. 

He  may  be  one  of  the  unsung  heroes 
of  the  Nation.  He  deserves  a  high  place 
in  the  history  of  food  production. 

It  Is  a  statement  worth  reading  and 
was  prepared  by  an  able  and  talented 
student  in  the  field  of  seed  propagation, 
my  friend,  Gordon  Morrison,  of  the 
Burgess  Seed  k  Plant  Co.,  of  Galesburg, 
Mich.: 

The  prophetic  slogan.  "Food  will  win  the 
war  and  write  the  peace."  is  spoken  with  con- 
fidence by  mUltary  and  agricultural  authori- 
ties. We  ail  appreciate  the  paramoxwt  im- 
portance of  assured  abundance  of  good  food. 
We  take  pride  In  the  demonstrated  capacity 
of  American  agriculture,  augmented  by  mil- 
lions of  family  food  gardens,  to  provide  food 
for  civilian  needs,  for  war  needs,  for  the  needs 
of  lend-lease  participants,  and  for  the  use  of 
millions  of  faml^ed  people  presently  being 
released  from  starvation  diets  Imposed  by 
their  erstwhile  Axis  oppressors. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  American  vegetable 
and  field  seed  industries  and  to  the  American 
food  industries  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
meet  our  own  civilian  and  military  needs  for 
food  and  stiU  be  able  to  ship  literally  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  seeds  and  millions  of  tons  of 
food  to  lend-lease  participants. 

Nation-wide  com  production  Is  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  our  favorable  food  sit- 
uation. We  all  know  that  corn  in  abundance 
is  basic  to  the  production  of  beef,  pork,  poul- 
try, eggs,  and  dairy  products  to  say  nothing 
of  the  growing  importance  of  corn  and  by- 
products in  the  cbemurgic  Industries. 

I  reproduce  herewith  from  the  February  4, 
1944,  issue  of  Seed  World,  a  trade  magazine 
published  at  211  West  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
a  short  article  entitled  "McCall  Reads  the 
Corn  Record": 

"Never  until  the  last  2  years  has  the 
United  States  grown  more  than  3,000,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  In  each  of  2  successive  years, 
and  never  before  on  as  small  an  acreage," 
M.  A.  McCaU  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
mSbt  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  recently. 
This  result  from  the  planting  of  hybrid  com, 
he  cited  as  an  example  of  returns  from  using 
Intensive  methods  in  crop  Improvement. 
"This  experience."  he  said,  "is  almost  cer- 
tain to  stimulate  even  wider  use  of  intensive 
methods  with  other  crops." 
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"ta  IMS,  an  unsually  good  com  year, 
hybrid  com,  occupied  41,800,000  acres  or  more 
than  49  percent  of  our  total  com  acreage," 
be  said,  "and  we  produced  the  largest  crop  in 
our  history,  3,175,000,000  bushels.  In  1948,  in 
many  respects  an  unfavorable  year  for  com, 
hybrid  com  occupied  49.960.000  acres  or  63 
percent  of  our  com  acreage,  and  we  produced 
3,086,000,000  bushels,  the  second  largest  crop 
of  record.  The  1942  crop  was  grown  on  86,- 
000,000  acres  and  the  1948  crop  on  94.000,000 
acres.  The  1930  crop,  the  third  largest  at 
3,070,000,000  btishels,  was  grown  on  101.000.- 
000  acres. 

"Never  before  have  we  grown  more  than 
3.000,000,000  bushels  of  com  2  years  in  suc- 
cession and  never  before  on  as  small  an  acre- 
age. On  the  basis  of  hybrid  com  acreage  and 
yields  during  the  last  6  years,  and  the  average 
yields  during  199S-83  (the  last  normal  10- 
year  period  bsfore  hybrid  com  came  in).  It 
can  be  estlmatsd  thst  bybrid  com  added 
620,000.000  bushels  of  com  to  our  total  crop 
In  1942,  and  669,000,000  bushels  in  1948.  This 
Is  equivalent  to  adding  each  year  almost  one- 
fourth  of  a  normal  crop  of  com  in  years  be- 
fore hybrid  com  came  into  use." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  caU  to  your 
attention  the  individual  whose  Uxgenulty  has 
been  most  largely  liutrumental  basically  for 
the  phenomenal  Improvement  in  quality  and 
yields  of  corn  throughout  the  corn-growing 
Industry  diving  th^  last  15  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  these  war  years. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  Oe<M^  Harrison  Shull  who, 
upon  his  seventieth  anniversary,  was  eulo- 
glaed  in  the  AprU  7  Issue  of  Seed  World  as 
the  "grand  old  man  of  hybrid  corn."  It 
seems  appropriate  to  accord  hereby  general 
recognition  to  this  great  benefactor  of  man- 
kind whose  genius  has  made  possible  more 
bountiful  food  supplies  for  ail  of  us. 

Oeorge  Harrison  Shull  was  bom  in  1874 
on  a  Ixard -scrabble  share-cropping  farm  near 
the  village  of  North  Hampton  In  Ohio.  The 
fattier  was  a  Dunkard  minister  who  farmed 
aU  week  and  preached  on  Simdays.  The  fa- 
ther and  mother  and  aix  sons  and  a  datighter 
bad  aU  they  could  do  to  Scrape  a  living  out 
of  the  farm  under  a  system  of  rental  which 
required  hoeing  one  row  for  the  landlord  for 
each  one  they  hoed  for  themselves.  The  fa- 
ther was  a  good  farmer  who  paid  careful  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  his  own  seed  com 
as  he  and  his  six  boys  husked  and  cribbed 
their  hard -won  crops. 

Although  the  Shull  chUdren  got  their  early 
education  the  hard  way,  mostly  t>y  study  at 
home,  this  famUy  of  six  sons  and  a  daughter 
has  contributed  notably  during  the  last  40 
years  to  the  advancement  of  American  arts 
and  sciences. 

After  a  period  as  a  youthful  country  school 
teacher,  George  Harrison  Shull  worked  his 
way  throtigh  Antloch  College,  where,  during 
his  college  career,  he  was  occupied  variously 
as  Janitor,  engineer  of  the  steam-heating 
plant  and  waterworks,  and  as  college  plumber. 
At  27  years  of  age,  Oeorge  H.  Shull  entered 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he  became 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  In  time  to  accept,  in 
1904,  a  post  on  the  first  staff  of  Investigators 
employed  for  research  in  the  principles  of 
plant  breeding  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
genetics  laboratory  and  field  station  of  the 
newly  organised  Camegie  Institution  of 
Washington. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Waaliington 
was  established  to  encourage  investigation, 
research,  and  discovery  In  fields  not  normally 
covered  by  other  agencies  and  for  the  appli- 
cation of  newly  discovered  knowledge  to  the 
Improvement  of  mankind.  How  well  the 
Camegie  Institution  planned  and  how  weU 
their  first  genetic  investigator  or  plant- 
heredity  Investigator  wrought  is  Illustrated 
by  my  brief  review  of  the  productive  com 
researches  of  Eh-.  Oeorge  H.  Shull.  The  re- 
sults of  these  researches  proved  a  revelation 
to  other  Investigators  of  86  years  ago.    Prac- 


tical seedsmen  and  com  growers  were  slow  to 
appreciate  and  to  apply  ShuU's  technique. 
However,  during  the  last  15  years  the  use  of 
ShuU's  technique  gained  headway  ia  field 
practice  and  has  resulted  in  the  trefbendous 
ImprovemenU  in  yields  and  quality  of  corn 
that  could  not  have  been  achieved  other- 
wise. 

Dr    Shiurs  problem  in  1904  was  to  devise 
and  organize  fundamental  biological  research 
projecto  with  plants,  unhampered   by  con- 
sideration   of    economic   consequences    and 
with  a  consdotia  avoidance  of  duplication  of 
work  that  was  being  done  elsewhere.    His 
com  research  of  1904  to  1916  was  an  out- 
growth of  a  project  in  pure  science,  mainly 
with    Evening    Primroses,    designed    to    de- 
termine the  basic  principles  of  the  origin  and 
inheriunce  of  new  characters,  a  line  of  re- 
search inspired  by  the  recent  rediscovery  of 
Mendel's    Principles    of    Inheritance     Bow- 
ever,  a  plant  scientist  of  Sbull's  farm  back- 
ground could  never  treat  any  botanical  re- 
search as  merely  an  abstract  and  theoretical 
problem.    He    was,    therefore,    immediately 
aware  of  the  practical  value  of  hybrid  vigor 
when    It  became   manifest  most  strikingly 
through  greatly  increased  yields  of  com  in 
his  experiments   which   were  designed   pri- 
marUy   to   determine   the   effects   of   cross- 
breeding as  compared  with  self-fertillBatlon 
or  inbreeding  on  fluctuating  variability. 

In  recognizing  hybrid  vigor,  as  It  was  dis- 
played to  him  In  his  coro-breedlng  cultures 
following  crosses  between  his  highly  inbred 
related  lines,  and  in  devising  a  practical 
method  or  agricultural  technique  for  obtalnr 
tag  and  utUlzlng  hybrid  vigor  to  the  utmost 
through  the  use  of  hybrid  ixed  seed  com, 
Shull  demonstrated  with  sUlklng  clarity  how 
research  In  pure  science  may  lead  to  results 
of  tremendous  practical  value 

The  procedure  which  Shull  devised  for  the 
practical  production  of  hybrid  com  and 
which  he  presented  in  1909  before  the  Amer- 
ican Breeders  Association  is  in  all  essentials 
the  basis  of  methods  now  used  In  prodiKtag 
seed  of  crossed  com  for  planting  upward  of 
50,000.000  acres  of  field  com  and  sweet  com 
annually  in  the  United  States,  Including  al- 
most all  of  the  Iowa  com  acreage.  The 
superiority  and  dep>endabllity  of  hybrid  com 
Is  demonstrated  most  markedly  under  adverse 
growing  conditions.  The  trends  In  com 
growing  tadicate  that  hybrid  com  may  soon 
replace  ordtaary  com  almost  completely  for 
planting  our  annual  acreage  of  upward  of 
90,000.000  acres.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  general  use  of  hybridleed  corn  seed  may 
enable  a  somewhat  reduced  national  acre- 
age to  produce  an  annual  crop  upward  of 
1,000.000,000  bushel  to  excess  of  the  best  na- 
tional yields  we  enjoyed  before  we  had  hybrid 
com. 

Dr.  Oeorge  Harrison  Shull  and  his  wife  now 
live  ta  contented  retirement  at  60  Jefferson 
Road,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  gratified  that  their  six 
children,  although  scattered  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  and  even  ta  the  Southwest 
Pacific,  are  m»ki"g  their  own  vital  contri- 
butions to  the  stirrtag  events  of  these  crucial 
times.  Retirement  because  of  age  from  his 
post  of  27  years  as  professor  of  botany  and 
genetics  at  Princeton  has  ijrought  to  a  dose 
a  career  of  almost  40  years  devoted  to  re- 
search ta  plant  genetics  because  of  concomi- 
tant withdrawal  of  funds  which  had  provided 
running  expenses  for  his  projects  ta  pure 
sdenoe.  He  Is  very  regretful  that  so  much 
vilueble  research  material  accumulated  dur- 
ing these  years  o*  active  research  must  be 
lost  through  failure  to  ftod  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  their  conttauatlon. 

While  hybrid  com  now  adds  scores  of  mil- 
lions, if  not  hundreds  of  miUions,  of  dollars 
annually  to  corn  growers'  toconaes.  Dr.  ShuU 
has  not  profited  a  penny  through  devising 
the  agricultural  technique  which  is  basic  to 
hybrid-bora  production.  He  derives  much 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  hyhrid-corn 


research  has  corns  to  be  recognised  as  a 
classic  example  of  work  to  pure  science  whish 
has  led  directly  to  economic  results  of  tre- 
mendous importance  and  which  has  proved 
of  tocalculabls  value  to  these  war  years  and 
which  may  exert  even  more  benign  infiuence 
in  the  coming  years  of  world  recovery  and 
reconstruction. 


Report  of  the  Intenutioiial  Labor 
Org anicatioB  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Wednesday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  MURIXXJK.  Mr.  President.  I 
aak  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RBCotB  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 

from  Utah  I  Mr.  Thomas!  and  broadcast 
over  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  Saturday  evening. 
May  13,  1944,  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  address  constitutes  a  report  on 
the  activities  and  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion's conference  held  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  past  3  weeks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoss. 
as  follows: 

I  am  here  tonight  to  give  a  brief  report  on 
the  great  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  which  completed  its  work  at 
PhUadelphia  last  night  after  8^   weeks  of 
hard  work  on  the  problems  of  war  and  peace. 
WhUe  I  was  there  as  one  of  the  two  United 
States    Government    representatives.    I    got 
some  experience  in  making  talks  like  this,  be- 
cause ttie  Office  of  War  Information  asked  me 
to  deliver  commentaries  on   the  conference 
developments  on  the  overseas  radio  channels. 
We  made  three  reports  a  week  durtag  the 
whole  of  the  conference,  which  ware  broad- 
cast to  many  foreign  lands,  to  the  O.  W.  I.'s 
effort  to  tell  the  world  what  we  were  doing 
to  Philadelphia  to  advance  the  cause  of  social 
and  economic  Improvement  over  the  world. 
Official    delegates    representing    employers 
and  workers  aa  well  as  goverxunents   were 
present  from  41  nations.    They  tocluded  all 
the  great  powers  except  Russia.    The  pres- 
ence of  Australians,  Indians,  South  and  Cen- 
tral Americans,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
European   govemments-to-exile,   made    It   a 
very  colorful  and  exciting  event. 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  our  Secretary  of  I*- 
bor,  vrss  the  other  United  States  Government 
delegate,  and  she  did  a  remarkable  Job  ot 
leadership.  She.,and  I  introduced  the  reso- 
lution which  was  embodied  to  one  of  the 
major  acts  of  the  conference — ^the  recaoa- 
mendation  to  the  United  Nations  tliat  full 
employment  and  social  advancement,  the 
recognition  of  every  person's  right  to  a  Job 
and  to  security — be  made  the  primary  aim  of 
post-war  policy,  through  international  action 
as  weU  as  national  and  local  action. 

Before  I  discuss  the  specific  accomplish- 
ments of  the  conference  through  the  declara- 
tion of  Phlladelpiua  and  the  recommenda- 
tions and  resolutions  which  we  drafted  during 
the  first  3  weeks  and  adopted  in  the  last  few 
days,  I  think  I  should  say  sometliing  atxnit 
the  slgnlflcanoe  of  ttoe  meeting.  Wartime 
disruptions  of  transport  hsd  made  it  im- 
possible to  hold  an  I.  L.  O.  conference  since 
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befoft  Pearl  Harbor.  Only  the  active  sup- 
port o<  the  United  NattoDS  made  poeelble  tbe 
vMta  otf  tiM  delegates  from  many  foreign 
l«fiwta  mid  mmaj  made  great  sacrifices  to  get 
to  PhUadelphla  from  tb«lr  bomas. 

But  tbe  meeting  was  beld.  and  we  all  met 
tflcether  and  Interchanged  ideas  and  opln- 
\/yn»  It  is  one  of  the  beginnings  of  wladom 
and  toleranoe  and  peace,  to  meet  the  other 
fcUow  and  find  out  that,  although  we  may 
differ  on  many  points,  be  has  alms  and 
as|Mratk>na  Just  like  those  of  your  own  peo- 
ple. It  baa  been  heartening  to  note  that 
OuiainnMBt  laXirrn  in  wartlma  have  met 
more  and  more  often  acroas  national  borders 
to  plan  otir  common  caOM  and  to  work  out 
methods  of  war  and  prtndplas  of  peace.  The 
International  Labor  Organization  brought  to 
PhlladelplUa  the  representatives  of  workers' 
ofganttattooa  and  erf  employers,  in  addition 
to  Ooveramant  representatlvea,  and  this 
fact,  tn  my  opinion,  tripled  tbe  usefiilness  of 
our  —sting. 

Tba  great  documents  which  were  pro- 
tfBMd  by  this  conference  may  in  future  years 
eonpare  in  importance  with  the  other  great 
efaartars.  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence 
^fMl  the  Oooatitution.  which  came  from  this 
aaaat  ettj  at  brotherly  love.  If  the  nations 
and  tba  paople  of  the  world  cooperate  now 
sa  Amartcans  cooperated  In  tbe  early  days 
of  oar  asyuMlc. 

Iba  daeiaratlon  of  Philadelphia  is  a  dec- 
lumtlon  of  war  against  want.  It  U  a  short 
document,  and  it  lays  the  grotudwork  to 
carry  out  the  promise  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter's 'four  freedoms." 

The  declaration  restataa  In  simple  language 
tbe  need  of  man  for  a  better  world,  along 
tbe  lines  familiar  to  everyone  who  is  con- 
cerned with  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment. These  aims,  such  as  social  security. 
chIM  welfare,  legislation  to  Improve  working 
conditions,  and  tbe  like,  have  been  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  the  I.  L.  O.  since  it  was 
establlahed  25  years  ago. 

T1»e  oeclarallon.  however,  goes  Into  new 
tarrltory.  and  calls  on  the  nations  of  the 
wortd  to  put  into  effect,  as  far  as  possible. 
tiM  principle  of  full  employment. 

It  alae  enlarges  tbe  field  of  problems  of 
tntamatlaoal  eoneem.  by  recognizing  tbe  In- 
iBUlapwtlrnrri  of  natlona  and  peoples,  and 
bf  MktiBg  the  Interest  of  all  working  people 
bn  aeaBMBle  antf  financial  matters.  It  gives 
the  itptmamMUnm  of  all  nations,  including 
their  workers  and  employers,  through  the 
niaehlnery  of  the  I.  L.  O..  an  opportunity 
to  CBUnlne  and  consider  all  International 
aeoBOCBle  and  financial  policies  and  measurea 
In  tba  light  of  this  fundamental  objective, 
vhldi  I  quota  from  the  document: 

"AU  human  beings.  Irrespective  of  race, 
eraed.  or  sex.  have  tbe  right  to  ptirsue  both 
tttit  matanal  well-being  and  their  spiritual 
ft  eooditlons  of  freedom  and 
of  acoMMBtc  security  and  equal  op- 
portunity." 

It  goaa  on  to  say  tbat  tbe  attainment  of 
those  eooditlons  must  constitute  tbe  central 
.  I  «npbaatae  "tbe" — of  national  and 
poUcj:  and  that  all  national 
•ad  iBtamatlonal  policies  and  maaaures.  m 
particular  ttaoaa  of  an  economic  and  flnan- 
olal  eimnetcr.  "should  be  Judged  in  this 
Ul^  and  aoo^»tad  only  insofar  as  they  may 
ba  bald  to  promote  and  not  to  binder  tbe 
•ehlevenwnt  of  this  fundamental  objective." 

Tbe  declaration  then  sets  forth  that  the 
I.  L.  O.  should  promote  programs  among  the 
nations  of  tba  world  which  will  achieve  tvll 
employment,  ralaa  Uvtng  standarda.  plaoa 
workers  wbere  tbey  can  do  the  beat  job  and 
gat  tha  most  satisfaction,  provide  Just  wage 
poilrtm  and  collective  bargaining,  extend  so- 
cial security  measures,  protect  the  Uvea  and 
health  of  workers,  provide  for  child  welfare 
and  mater  ity  protection,  and  equalise  edtwa- 
ttonal  and  vocattooal  opportimity. 

The  declaration  then  cites  the  necessity  of 
International  action  In  other  fields  and 
pledges  cooperation  to  tbe  United  Nations 
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and  to  any  Intcmatkmi  1 
up  to  expand  prodocti< 
stabilise  world  prices 
and  to  promote  a  high 
international  trade. 

Other    recommendatlops 
spell  out  in  considerable 
and  policies  needed  to 
goals  we  have  set  for 

I  have  time  here  only 
tbeae  goals.    One  of 
them  Is  In  the  resolution 
in   tbe  peace  settler 
takes  the  lead  in  our  tttirX 
Jiistice  in  the  post-war 
the  strong  stand  taken 
delegation  for  Immediat^ 
nationally    and 
practicable. 

This  proposal  urges 
a  set  of  principles,  wbt:b 
the  form  of  a  treaty. 
main  points: 

1.  Opportunity  for  useful 
ployment  to  all  persons 
fair  wagea  or  returns 
conditions,  with  provision 
health  and  against  Inju^ 

a.  Raising  standards 
adequate   nutrition,  ho 
and  education. 

3.  Bstabllshment    of 
of   employment    to    pre^en 
workers,  whether  emplo 
whose  opportunities  foi 
ment  are  limited. 

4.  Provision  for  chilC 
'  5.  Provision  for  a 

to  all  those  whose 

by  sickness  or  injury, 

of  employment  opportunity 

6.  The  effective 
of  freedom  of 
bargaining. 

7.  Provision  of 
transfer  of  labor. 

The  post-war  econoo^ic 
national   and   national 
In  another  resolution 
ference,  Includes  the 
duced     by     the 
representatlvea    for 
terprlse,  stimulation  of 
nlcal    progress, 
pollstlc  practices, .  and 
incentives  to  encoura? 
In   constructive   peacetime 
ties.    The  Importance 
He  works  program, 
maintain  standards  of 
In  this  plan,  which 
United     SUtes 
groups. 

One  recommendation 
amotmts  to  a  code  of 
hundreds  of  millions 
pendent  territories  of 
phasls  upon  meaanra 
ploltatlon  of  workers, 
children.     Among  othei 
to  Increase   to   15 
at  which  children  ma; 
dustrlal  Jobs  In  these 
gests    that    tbe    natlo 
shotild  provide  special 
cooperative  organizatlcps 

The  Social  Security 
forward-looking   set 
beyond  what  we  have 
far.  In   our  own  rich 
strates  that  even  here 
attain  tbe  full  protection 
tlons  of  old  age,  ill 
ment.  which  any 
provide  for  all  its  people 

The  average  America  i 
Ing  to  this  ^>eech  wlU 
point,  "How  Is  thU  I.  i 
affect  me?    What  does 
of  acUon?" 
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and   resolutions 
leUil  the  principles 
ac  bleve  the  ambitious 
ov  rselves. 


or  a  brief  survey  of 

most  important  of 

on  social  provisions 

s.     This  document 

to  advance  social 

world.     It  embodies 
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My  answer  Is.  that  we  of  the  I.  L.  O.  have 
charted  a  first  small  step  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  post-war  world  in  which  men,  women, 
and  children  wlU  be  happier  and  healthier. 
We  have  outlined  a  program  which  we  are 
taking  to  the  statesmen  and  politicians  of 
the  nations,  and  more  important,  to  the  plain 
people,  too.  We  are  saying  to  them,  "If  tbeae 
things  are  put  Into  the  peace  settlementa. 
into  your  state  and  national  laws,  your  peo- 
ple wUl  be  better  off.  There  will  be  fewer 
opportunities  for  another  Hitler  to  arise  and 
plague  the  earth  If  you  do  these  things." 

The  governments  voting  for  these  recom- 
mendations and  resolution  have  undertaken 
moral  commitments  for  which  they  will  be 
held  to  account  in  every  country  where  peo- 
ple realize  the  significance  of  these  votes  In 
PhUadelphia. 

We  are  also  recognizing  In  the  I.  L.  O.  eco- 
nomic and  employment  programs  the  fact 
that  no  one  nation  can  close  its  boundaries 
and  live  unto  itself  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
International  trade,  better  access  to  the 
world  s  raw  materials,  are  necessary  to  get 
what  we  need  to  Improve  our  standards  of 
life  and  living. 

A  third  point  U  that  the  democratic  way 
is  the  way  of  peace  and  progress.  We  at 
Philadelphia  passed  no  laws,  nor  did  we  issue 
decrees.  We  exchanged  ideas,  made  com- 
promises, and  worked  out  a  statement  of  our 
common  cause.  Now  that  statement  is  going 
to  the  governments  and  the  peoples,  with  no 
threat  of  Impairment  of  national  Interests 
or  sovereignty.  Our  recommendations  can 
be  put  into  effect  and  enforced  only  through 
the  processes  of  education  and  democracy. 
Public  opinion  is  our  mightiest  weapon. 

The  declaration  of  Phllalelphla  and  the 
recommendations  and  resolutions  are  couched 
in  fine,  brave  words,  and,  as  was  the  case 
with  that  great  Declaration  of  1776,  they  will 
require  bold  action,  an  the  political  battle 
fronts  of  peace,  to  be  translated  into  deeds. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  I  met  In  Phila- 
dephla  are  veteran  crusaders  in  the  cause  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  mankind.  Nearly  every 
one  of  them  rose  to  eminence  in  his  own 
country  by  fighting  for  social  Improvement. 
Tonight  most  of  them  are  on  their  way  home, 
to  their  41  countries,  to  carry  on  the  Job  of 
forward-looking  education,  to  show  their 
own  people  how  they,  and  their  neighbors, 
will  benefit  from  this  program. 

I  am  confident  tbe  job  can  be  done,  for  I 
believe  it's  what  we  are  fighting  for.  In  this 
most  gigantic  and  costly  of  wars.  Our  boys 
are  fightliig  and  dying  for  a  better  world,  a 
secure  and  peaceful  world,  based  on  coopera- 
tion, not  conflict.  The  Philadelphia  cqnfer- 
ence  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
demonstrated  again  that  men  of  good  will 
can  work  together  despite  varying  interests, 
against  those  common  enemies — want  and 
fear.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  take 
part,  and  I  stand  ready  now  to  help  carry  out 
that  program  as  the  greatest  contribution  I 
can  make  to  my  own  country's  future  wel- 
fare— the  restoration  of  the  damages  of  war 
and  the  well-being  of  the  ycung  people  who 
must  carry  on  when  we  leave  off. 


Address  by  Senator  Tannell  to  Delaware 
Democratic  State  Conyention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  ^legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  GREEN.    Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
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ware  (Mr.  TumncLLl  delivered  an  effec- 
tive and  enlightening  address  before  the 
Democratic  State  convention  at  Dover, 
DeL,  yesterday  aftemooiL  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Rigors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

As  the  time  for  tbe  Presidential  election 
approaches,  it  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  tbe  average  person  Is  thinking 
less  of  partisan  politics  than  ever  before. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  for  the  best  Interest 
of  the  Nation  For  more  than  11  years  the 
Presidency  for  the  first  time  In  American 
history  has  been  held  by  the  same  man. 
Ihere  Is  nothing  In  tbe  Federal  law  or  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  prescribes  the 
number  of  terms  for  which  tbe  same  man  can 
be  elected  to  the  Presidency.  However,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Republic  those  who  beld 
the  Presidential  office  were  of  the  opinion 
tiiat  during  ordinary  times  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  the  election  of  the  same  man  for  more 
than  8  years.  However,  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  left  the  door  open  so  that  tn  periods 
of  great  stress  or  emergency  the  Nation  could 
use  a  President  for  its  Chief  Executive,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  terms  he  might 
have  served  By  no  other  means  would  the 
Nation  be  put  In  position  of  being  able  to 
choose  Its  best  dtlsen  for  President  during 
an  emergency. 

Americans  generally  recognize  that  a  great 
work  has  been  done  by  the  present  Admlnia- 
tratlon,  both  in  domestic  matters  and  as  to 
onr  foreign  relations.  There  Is  a  spirit  of 
falmeai  which  permeates  public  men,  regard- 
leas  of  party,  with  reference  to  their  govern- 
ment In  time  of  war.  As  I  scanned  the  news 
accotint  of  the  Republican  State  convention 
In  Dover  on  April  20th.  I  found  no  recognition 
that  anything  had  been  done  by  the  Demo- 
cratic national  administration  which  deserved 
the  slightest  commendation.  There  was  no 
gratitude  for  aiding  the  Nation  In  Its  recovery 
from  a  state  of  economic  confusion  and 
bankruptcy  to  one  of  prosperity.  There  was 
no  recognition  of  the  tremendous  strides  that 
have  been  made  toward  winning  the  war. 
There  was  no  recognition  of  any  intelligent 
management  of  the  war  by  President  Rooae- 
velt.  This  may  be  good  politics.  I  dont 
think  It  appeals  to  the  spirit  of  fairness  of 
tbe  American  people. 

In  1940,  ttie  American  people  sensed  the 
approach  of  a  aecond  world  war.  and  by  a 
majority    of    approximately    8.000.000    votes 
elected   for  a   third   term   Pranklln   Delano 
Roosevelt,  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Daring  the  present  administration.  American 
territory  and  American  ships  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Axis  Powers,  and  war  was  de- 
clared by  them  on  this  Nation.    The  United 
Slates  did  not  attack  the  Axis  Powers.    They 
ittttTim   the   United   States.    Prior  to  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  there  was  a  great  division  of 
opinion  in  America  as  to  whether  the  Nation 
should  prepare  for  war,  or  should  it  depend 
upon  its  Isolation  to  protect  it  from  harm  in 
case  of   foreign   complications.    Many   con- 
scientious persons   believed  that   the  same 
arguments  which  applied  when  Washington 
gave  his  farewell  address  applied  at  this  time. 
They  believed  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
east,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  the  Gulf 
ol  Mexico,  and  a  friendly  neighbor  on  the 
aooth,  together  with   a  friendly  border  on 
the  north,    made    It    unnecessary    for    the 
United  States  either  to  take  any  Interest  hi 
European  affairs  or  to  become  Involved  in 
European  wars.     However,  methods  of  war- 
fare have  changed  rapidly   within   the  last 
centxiry.     Guns    are    more    powerful.     Ships 
have  greater  tonnage.    The  military  airplane 
has  appeared  in  the  air,  and  the  submarine 
haa  made  its  appearance  in  the  aea.    The 
very  elements  of  air  and  water  whidi  In  1797 
were  a  protection  against  foreign  encroach- 


ment have  become  means  of  communication 
through  which  tbe  airplane  and  the  subma- 
rine could  attack  American  territory. 

Instead  of  being  Isolated  as  were  our  an- 
cestors, tbe  territory  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
iK>w  within  easy  reach  of  European  military 
weapons.  This  Is  a  condition  which  our 
ancestors  could  not  foresee  or  foretell  An- 
other development  In  international  affairs 
brought  about  partially  by  increased  military 
facilities  has  been  the  attempt  at  one  or  two 
nations  to  dominate  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary world.  While  these  struggles  originated 
tn  Europe,  their  objectives  Included  North 
and  South  America.  Even  in  tbe  days  of 
the  musket  and  bayonet,  European  wars 
spread  to  the  western  continent.  For  300 
years  Port  Royal  passed  alternately  from 
French  to  English  bands,  and  then  back  from 
English  to  French  hands,  depending  on  the 
fortunes  of  war  between  thoee  two  cotmtrlea. 
A  few  foreslghted  statesmen  In  America  fore- 
saw that  the  United  States  would  eventually 
be  Involved  in  the  second  world  war  Our 
commercial,  industrial,  and  Government  in- 
terests compelled  us  to  take  iK>te  of  world 
events  and  world  struggles.  Gta-anted  that  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  avoid  becoming  in- 
volved, such  could  not  be  and  can  never  be  in 
the  future. 

America  is  a  world  power,  and  as  such  has 
world  responsibllittes.  It  must  always  be  a 
party  to  the  settlement  of  world  disputes. 
President  Roosevelt  was  one  of  those  states- 
men who  foresaw  the  coming  strxiggle.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  his  Isolation  associates  had 
by  their  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations  made 
certain  that  there  woxild  be  a  World  War 
No.  a.  Those  who  had  shared  the  isolation 
view  were  particularly  active  In  the  year  1941 
before  the  United  States  was  attacked  by  tbe 
Axis  Powers  and  Japan.  The  President  bad 
warned  congressional  leaders  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  His  advice  had  in  the  main 
been  Ignored,  and  every  appropnlation  for 
the  purpoae  of  strengthening  our  defense  was 
contested  or  critictied.  on  the  ground  that 
such  appropriations  were  unnecessary. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  now  in  the  war.  We 
are  now  In  tbe  greatest  war  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Three  men  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  our  defense  in  World  War  No  S. 
There  have  been  the  conferences  at  Qoebac, 
at  Casablanca,  at  Teheran,  at  Moscow,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  oonferences  by  sub- 
ordinates. Our  defense  in  the  world  struggle 
as  it  now  shapes  Itself  has  been  planned  by 
Roosevelt,  ChurehlU,  and  Stalin.  This  plan- 
ning baa  been  masterful.  There  are  none 
who  can  intelligently  criticize  the  strategy 
of  this  war.  nor  question  the  leaderahip  that 
has  been  responsible  for  that  strategy.  In- 
stead of  an  Insignificant  Nsvy.  we  now  have 
the  greatest  Navy  In  the  world's  history. 
Instead  of  an  Irulgniflcant  Army,  we  have 
perhaps  the  largest  Army  ready  for  combat 
ever  assembled.  Notwithstanding  predictions 
as  to  food  shortagea,  notwithstanding  dire 
predictions  aa  to  every  sort  of  catastrophe, 
the  United  Nations  are  proceeding  toward 
victory.  For  partisan  reasons,  there  are  those 
who  now  say,  "Let  us  change  our  United 
States  leadership  in  this  fight. ** 

I  saw  a  statement  by  a  noted  writer  a  few 
days  ago  arguing  that  a  Presidential  term 
should  be  6  years,  that  It  takes  2  years  for 
a  President  to  learn  his  surroundings.  How 
many  American  lives  might  be  lost  while  a 
new  President  is  mastertr^  bis  Job?  Some 
of  them  never  do  learn.  It  Is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  during  this  great  emergency 
from  1932  to  the  present,  there  have  been 
few  outstanding  oppoaltion  political  leaders 
developed  In  America.  The  reason  for  this 
Has  been  that  tbe  best  thought  of  America 
of  txjth  parties  has  agreed  In  the  main  with 
the  administration.  Again,  our  Nation  haa 
been  pfitr'^e  through  a  period  of  unparalleled 
proapertty.  When  people  are  prosperous,  they 
think  little  of  Government.  A  vast  number 
of  people  In  America  vote  af^lnst  something, 
rather  than  for  somebody. 


However,  the  people  are  becoming  aroused 
in  America  today.    They  are  interested  be- 
cause everything  that  they  have  Is  dependent 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  war  effort. 
The  people  are  interested  to  have  their  beet 
officers,  their  best  soldiers,  their  best  sailors, 
their  best  President  In  this  world  struggle. 
Tbe  result  has  been  that  America  has  resorted 
to   what    is   known   as   selective   service   In 
order  to  place  Its  young,  most  vigorous  men  in 
its  fighting  forces.    There  is  a  great  demand 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  to  Induct 
men  of  all  occupations  Into  the  branch  of 
the   work   for   which   they   are   best   suited. 
These  people  desire  that  a  shipbuilder  shall 
be  inducted  into  the  shipbuilding  business,  a 
farmer   into   agriculture,   a   tradesman   into 
trade.     In  other  words  a  planned  and  com- 
plete  economy  would  place  each  man   and 
woman  where  he  or  she  could  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  the  Nation.    The  selective  senr- 
ice  may  not  be  permitted  to  go  that  far.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  the  armed  service  is  concerned, 
we  now  have  forced  Induction.     If  we  have 
forced  Induction  for  the  private,  the  non- 
commissioned officer,   and   for  the  commis- 
sioned  officer,   wby   should   there   not   be   a 
forced    induction    for    the    Commander    in 
Chief?      Why    not    draft    Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt?     Wbere    does   this    demand    for 
tbe   tn^hxrtioD    of   Franklin   Delano   Roose- 
velt  come   from?     It   Is   not   coming   from 
the    great    industrial    leaders.      They    have 
made   too   much   money.     They   are   dlaaat- 
Isfled.      It    is    not    coming    from    the    great 
manufacturing   Interests.     They  have  made 
too    much    money.     They    are    dissatisfied. 
It    is    coming    from    the    average    man    in 
every  community  of  tbe  United  States.    The 
average  man  and  woman  in  every  election 
district  m  the  Nation  Is  calling  for  Pranklln 
Roosevelt 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  section  or  a  com- 
munity of  any  size  in  which  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  Is  other  than  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  should  be  retained, 
should  be  drafted  for  a  continuation  and  a 
Euccessftil  ooncltislon  of  the  present  war.  if 
tbe  war  has  not  been  decided  before  tiie 
Presidential  election.  Tbe  demand  is  com- 
tng  from  the  rural  school  district,  it  is  com- 
ing from  the  lowly  home,  both  rural  and 
urban.  It  la  coming  from  our  flyers  over 
Germany.  It  Is  coming  from  our  sailors  sail- 
ing the  seven  seas  It  is  coming  from  our 
soldiers  In  tbe  Jungles  of  Burma,  on  the  sands 
of  Africa,  on  the  beaches  in  Italy,  and  In  tbe 
fox  holes  of  the  Pacific.  Truly,  the  demand 
Is  coming  from  "Greenland's  ley  mountain 
to  India's  coral  strand."  It  is  coming  from 
the  best  thinkers  of  the  Nation,  thoae  whose 
sons  and  dai^ters  are  exposed  In  this  con- 
flict, those  who  would  hesiUte  to  say  to  the 
world  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  for  political  reasons,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  ao  success- 
ful in  the  war  management. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  point  out  to  you 
by  figures  and  dates,  the  increase  in  the 
Army.  In  the  Navy,  and  In  every  form  of  mili- 
tary equipment.  Nobody  denies  this,  and 
the  demand  to  which  I  refer  comes  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  In  the  recent 
Republican  primary  in  Pennsylvania,  we  are 
told  that  6.000  Republicans  wrote  In  the 
name  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as  their  choice 
for  the  Presidency  This  was  a  Republican 
primary.  Ihls  was  a  demand  from  tbe  peo- 
ple, his  political  opponents,  a  demand  from 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  this  war  won. 
Thoee  who  oppose  a  reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  state  that  they  oppose  him  in 
order  to  sooner  win  the  war.  However,  many 
things  are  said  with  a  view  to  creating  dis- 
satisfaction in  America.  A  few  days  ago  I 
read  an  article  which  was  published  In  the 
Sunday  Star,  a  Washington  newspaper,  in 
which  a  United  States  Senator  is  quoted  aa 
having  said:  "Tbe  American  people  know 
their  boys  are  dyliig  not  only  to  give  the 
Brltislf  Empire  a  new  lease  on  life,  but  an- 
other opportunity  to  expand  its  Imperialism." 
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He  continued.  "Tbey  know  that  we  wre  de-  i 
pletlng  our  precktui  national  reaources  not 
ooly  to  be^  BaMta  aonrlve.  but  to  belp  Bus- 
iU  to  bMOOW  «b*  ooloaua  <a  Europe. "  Con- 
tinuing be  aald.  "They  know  that  besides  the 
prcdotts  contribution  of  human  life  and 
luflerlng.  that  we  are  incurring  a  financial 
debt  that  will  be  paid  In  American  sacrifice 
all  the  dara  of  our  life." 

Tbla  man  voted  to  declare  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  then  goea  out  and  tells  the 
ntm^  tbat  the  war  is  being  fought  to  give 
tMBilIWi  empire  a  new  lease  on  life  and  to 
mautt  Its  layerfltom:   to  help   Russia  to 
l^jftnw*  the  (Xiio— q>  ot  Europe:  and  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  war  is  creat- 
ing a  financial  debt.    Could  any  party  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a  financial  debt  during 
this  war?    Are  these  uctlcs  entirely  fair? 
Are  they  patriotic?    These  statements  must 
be  discouraging  to  the  mother  ot  the  boy 
in  service  if  the  believes  the  statements  of 
tiM  Saaator.    This  war  must  be  won.    This 
war  la  iMtng  won.    This  war  will  be  won,  un- 
less w«  aiw  clsf— til  by  those  who  approach 
the  Une  at  asdlttoti  by  sttemptlng  to  eon- 
Ttaes  the  American  people  that  this  war  Is 
not  In  their  interest,  but  in  the  interest  of 
x>w«rs.    Is  this  sort  of  poUtlcs  en- 
falr?    Is  It  patriotic?    But  not  only 
the  war  be  won.    There  must  not  be 
a  repetition  of  this  war. 

There  roust  be  some  form  of  international 
organization  to  protect  the  next  generation 
against  a  repetition  of  such  World  Wars  as 
Ho.  I  and  No.  2.  Do  the  American  people 
beUeve  that  our  political  opponents  who  sac- 
rtAoad  aU  hope  of  preventing  World  War  No.  3 
for  political  reasons  would  ever  be  responsible 
for  any  form  of  international  organization 
for  such  purpose?  They  killed  the  League  of 
Hations.  They  did  not  favor  any  other  form 
of  International  organisation  with  teeth  In 
It.  However,  the  opponents  of  the  President 
ta  both  his  own  party  and  that  of  the  oppo- 
sition say  there  is  to  t>e  no  Issue  of  foreign 
relations  In  this  campaign,  and  then  have 
OBM  of  their  senatorial  leaders  to  apeak  and 
■■to  public  a  statement  attacking  the  very 
motive  which  actiiates  our  Nation  in  defend- 
ing Itself  from  an  attack  by  a  foreign  foe.  Is 
this  quite  fair  or  patriotic? 

Senator  BaaxLar  some  time  ago  enumer- 
ated 34  different  policies  or  enactmenu  of 
the  present  administration.  Practically  none 
of  these  policies  are  being  attacked  openly  by 
the  opponents  of  the  President  within  or 
without  his  party.  Some  of  these  are,  first, 
a  sound  banking  system:  next.  Federal  guar- 
anty ot  bank  deposiU:  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation:  Parm  Security  Administration; 
rural  electrification:  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram: farm  mortgage  acts:  crop  insxirance 
■Dd  parity  paymenu;  public  works  carried 
forward  In  every  section  of  the  Nation  pro- 
Mdtag  Inoome  in  critical  periods:  road  bulld- 
txf.  MaUonal  Youth  Admin Utratlon:  old-age 
and  retirement  insurance:  imemployment 
Insurance:  vocatlonJd  training  to  the  crlp- 
-^ed  and  the  blind:  Pederal  aid  to  starving 
and  undernourished  persons:  slum  clearance: 
private  home  building  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  war  workers:  legislation  abolishing 
cbUd  labor  minimum-wage  and  maxlmum- 
bour  legislation:  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  reciprocal  trade  agreements;  tbe 
tood-nel^bor  policy  toward  the  nations  of 
tbe  Waatcm  Hemisphere;  increased  compen- 
■atloii  to  our  servtea  mma  and  women.  These 
ara  aome  of  the  aoeamplisments  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Wbleb  ones  ot  these  great  humanitarian  and 
fxoiiMiilio  precautions  will  be  removed?  We 
daty  our  opponents  to  specify  what  they  will 
aboUab  of  tbe  great  program.  Oh.  we  are  told 
tbat  tba  dcsnestlc  affairs  of  tbe  Nation  are  In 
a  mcaa.  nioae  acts  show  how  much  of  s  mess 
our  affairs  are  In. 

The  NaUon  la  In  tbe  best  poslUon  morally. 
apintuaUy.  economically,  and  politlcidly  that 
It  has  ever  t>een  in  Its  history.    Let  \is  Uke 
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protection?  Were  they  protecting  the  na- 
tional Interest  when  the  soldiers-vote  legis- 
lation was  before  Congress?  We  saw  there 
22  Northern  Republicans  combined  with  cer- 
tain Southern  Democrats  to  put  through 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  bill  which 
they  knew  woxild  not  permit  our  soldier  boys 
to  vote. 

The  President  called  It  a  fraud.  This  was 
a  very  mild  name  for  that  piece  of  hypocracy. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  sponsoring  this 
bill  told  the  Senate  that  he  was  interested 
in  preserving  white  supremacy,  and  for  this 
reason  opposed  the  Federal  ballot.  Senator 
HoLMAN,  from  Ore<?on,  representing  the 
Northern  view,  admitted  that  the  opposition 
of  the  northern  Republicans  to  a  Federal 
ballot  was  because  of  the  probability  that 
these  boys  would  vote  for  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  stated  that  If  the  President  would 
announce  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
at  the  coming  Presidential  election,  tbe  op- 
position to  a  Federal  ballot  would  disappear, 
and  the  bill  could  be  passed  In  30  minutes. 
We  had  the  peculiar  spectacle  of  22  northern 
Republicans  Joining  with  15  southern 
Democrats  who  were  voting  {or  white  su- 
premacy. 

There  was  probably  reason  to  fear  that 
the  boys  in  the  service  might  favor  President 
Roosevelt.  Our  opponents  might  also  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  wives  and  sweethearts,  brothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives  of  the  boys  in  the 
.iervice  voting  for  President  Roosevelt.  Per- 
haps they  have  some  plan  in  mind  to  prevent 
the  families  of  our  boys  in  the  service  from 
voting.  They  did  not  disfranchise  the  rela- 
tives of  the  boys  in  service.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded In  preventing  our  servicemen  from 
having  the  vote.  Representatives  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  came  before  tbe  Senate 
committee  and  told  us  that  the  chances  of 
the  delivery  of  the  State  ballots  by  soldiers 
from  48  States  were  very  remote.  Many  of 
these  States  have  hundreds  of  different  kinds 
of  ballots,  depending  upon  the  particular 
section  or  voting  district.  It  was  well  known 
by  those  who  opposed  the  Federal  ballot  that 
they  were  at  that  time  removing  the  chance 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  serv- 
icemen from  having  the  opportunity  to  vote.  . 
Our  opponents  do  not  want  the  servicemen 
to  vote,  and  they  tell  the  reason  why  they 
do  not. 

H.  V.  Kaltenbom,  the  noted  commentator, 
told  of  visiting  the  amputation  ward  of  a 
veteran's  hospital  filled  with  maimed  vet- 
erans of  the  Italian  campaign.  Mr.  Kalten- 
bom asked  these  men  how  many  of  them  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  vote  for  Wlllkle.  Not 
a  man  stirred  or  spoke.  He  then  asked  them 
how  many  had  made  up  their  minds  to  vote 
for  Dewey.  There  was  the  same  stoney 
silence.  He  then  asked  how  many  had  de- 
cided to  vote  for  President  Roosevelt.  The 
commentator  states  that  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  hands  and  the  stumps  of  arms. 
Mr.  Kaltenbom  states  that  these  boys  have 
lost  their  arms  and  legs  through  the  war 
and  their  opportunity  to  vole  through  Con- 
gress. 

This  administration  has  stood  for  those 
policies  which  benefit  the  average  man  and 
woman.  It  has  stood  for  an  increase  in 
teachers'  pay.  The  administration  favored 
Federal  aid  for  teachers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  believes  that  Illiteracy  is  a  weakness 
for  the  whole  Nation  and  not  alone  for  tha 
SUte  in  which  the  Illiterate  lives.  I  heard 
a  prominent  opposition  United  States  Sena- 
tor say  when  told  that  the  teachers'  salaries 
In  the  State  of  Ohio  were  too  low  tbat  they 
xould  board  with  their  parents.  This  Is  tha 
sort  of  reasoning,  and  this  Is  the  sort  ot 
opposition  that  is  being  advanced  in  Wash- 
ington to  an3rthing  to  benefit  the  average 
man  and  woman. 

Another  great  class  of  Americans  who  have 
been  recognized  by  this  administration  aa 
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never  before  is  the  Negro.  During  tbls  ad- 
mlnlsti-atlon  there  have  been  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  mora  than  400,000 
Negroes.  The  only  Negro  Congressman  in  the 
United  States  is  a  Democrat  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  put  Negroes  in  the  Legisla- 
tures Indiana,  Ohio,  nilnots,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  California,  West  Virginia,  and  Mis- 
souri. It  las  placed  two  Negro  Judge  In  the 
municipal  court  in  New  York  City.  They 
have  placed  a  Negro  alderman  in  New  York 
City,  and  one  In  St.  Lcuis.  The  Negro  has 
been  given  recognition  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  he  has  bis  greatest  opportunity  in 
history. 

Wt  sometimes  hear  that  iat>or  has  taken 
over  tbe  Government.  I  don't  think  tbat 
labor  has  taken  over  the  Government.  I  do 
say  that  those  who  are  employed,  together 
with  their  families,  are  entitled  to  represen- 
tation in  the  Government  which  they  did  not 
have  before  the  Rooeevelt  administration.. 
Let  us  ponder  the  great  proportion  of  the 
Ameriein  people  represented  t>y  labor  ,and 
tbelr  families.  They  would  amount  to  at 
least  76.000.000  of  people.  The  prosperity  vt 
this  great  number  means  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation.  Their  poverty  means  poverty  and 
distress  for  the  Nation. 

Now  the  great  test  of  otir  Government  dur- 
ing tbe  period  of  this  administration  is  the 
fact  that  It  has  accomplished  the  great  im- 
.pcovement  In  America's  eondltlons  with  no 
scandals,  no  starvation,  no  unemployment, 
and  no  crooked  elections.  Let  us  compare 
the  domestic  poHcy  of  1942  with  the  domestic 
policy  of  1932.  Let  us  compare  the  period  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  with  any  other  period  in 
American  history.  Let  us  compare  the  hope- 
iessneas  and  despair  of  America  i^:  1933  with 
the  confidence  and  prosperity  in  1943.  Let  us 
compare  the  experience  and  proven  executive 
ability  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  with  any  pos- 
sible candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  present  campaign.  History  will  credit  the 
period  from  1983  to  1946  as  the  greatest  period 
in  Amer:ca's  development.  Democracy  then 
had  its  greatest  growth  and  development. 
What  will  the  period  from  1946  to  1949  be? 
The  answer  depends  upon  the  management 
to  which  tl  at  period  will  be  entrusted. 


ComaMceaent  Address  by  H«ii.  Frands 
MalMiey,  of  G>iuiecticiit,  at  CatiMKc 
UaiTcnhy  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  coMincncxrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  lii.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
mencement address  which  I  delivered 
this  morning  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Commencement  at  a  great  university  Is  an 
inspiring  event.  Colored  as  It  is  by  the  age- 
old  traditions  of  academic  life,  it  symbolises 
each  year  the  enduring  continuity  of  scholar- 
ab^).  To  those  within  the  university  circle. 
It  must  always  be  an  occasion  for  tbe  In- 
ner satlsfaotions  of  accompllabment.  Long 
hours  of  research,  and  many  days  and  weeks 


of  lecture  and  study,  reach  at  this  time  a 
fitting  dlmax,  as  tbe  work  ot  the  scholastic 
year  is  crystallced  In  the  awarding  of  honors 
and  degrees. 

To  those,  like  myself,  who  are  invited  from 
outside  to  }oin  in  these  ceremonies,  com- 
mencement gives  another  kind  of  inspira- 
tion. To  us  it  means,  most  of  all,  that  men 
and  women  of  America  have  been  called  to- 
gether once  again  to  celebrate  the  priceless 
opportunities  of  higher  education.  When 
we  see  theologians  and  philosophers,  men  of 
letters  and  of  science,  doctors,  lawyers,  and 
priests,  assembled  with  their  students  In  the 
dignified  splendor  of  academic  robes,  we  are 
impressed  by  more  than  the  grand  pageantry 
of  the  event.  We  are  moved  by  the  funda- 
mental demonstration  that  books  and  learn- 
ing continue  *o  live,  anti  tbat  the  advantages 
of  university  training  are  being  extended  to 
an  ever-Increasing  number  of  America's  chil- 
dren. 

It  Is  natural,  too,  tbat  I  should  be  espe- 
cially affected  by  the  conunencement  at  this 
center  of  Catholic  education  in  America. 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  church's  sponsor- 
ship of  education  through  all  the  ages,  nor 
upon  the  basic  compatibility  of  religion  and 
science,  of  which  the  flourishing  of  this  uni- 
versity is  Itself  oonvlncng  proof.  None  but 
the  blind  snd  Ignorant  would  dare  to  dispute 
these  matters.  Nor  need  I  emphasize  that 
this  foregathering  of  scholars  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  an  essentially  American  occasion. 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  uni- 
versity during  the  past  half  century,  with 
its  increasing  influence  and  authority  as  an 
educational  force  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  been  a  splendid  example  of  the 
sublime  consistency  of  deep  religious  de- 
votion and  high  Ideals  of  patriotism  It  is 
not  for  me  to  recite  tbe  chronology  of  the 
Catholic  University's  participation  in  the 
educational  development  of  our  coimtry,  or 
to  attempt  an  authentic  sinnmary  of  Its 
ramified  contributions  to  the  uplifting  'rf 
the  Nation's  Intellectual  outlook.  But  I  am 
able  to  state  my  profound  conviction  that 
tbe  educational  activities  of  the  church,  as 
directed  in  large  part  by  this  truly  national 
imiverslty,  have  done  much  to  give  to  the 
American  people  that  broader  vision,  that 
more  gencrovis  tolerance,  and  that  more  com- 
plete understanding  of  spiritual  values. 
*  which  in  this  hour  of  extreme  test  have  been 
recognized  as  bulwarks  of  national  strength. 

If  this  were  a  less  stringent  hour,  if  we 
were  meeting  together  under  tbe  serene 
skies  of  a  peaceful  world,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  note  the  kinship  of  this  uni- 
versity In  the  new  world  with  the  venerable 
institutions  of  Europe.  But  with  Europe 
looming  as  the  decisive  battleground  in  a 
terrible  war,  detached  views  of  blatorlc  as- 
sociations are  difficult.  I  am  told,  for  in- 
stance, that  tbls  untverstty  was  conceived 
as  a  modem  replica  of  the  great  Unlveislty 
of  Paris.  Under  other  circumstances  It  would 
be  profitable  to  relate  the  expansion  of  tbls 
Catholic  University  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere to  the  preeminence  of  the  University 
of  Paris  as  the  center  at  culture  In  the 
Middle  Ages 

Certainly  this  university,  to  an  extent 
greater  than  most  Institutions  In  the  United 
States,  has  made  significant  contributions 
to  the  development  of  a  truly  pan-American 
culttire.  If  the  new  world  is  the  hope  of  tbe 
whole  world,  and  If  upon  that  hope  Is  based 
the  prospect  of  avoiding  another  Dark  Age 
In  the  world's  history,  then  indeed  the  mis- 
sion of  tbls  university  today  Is  not  unlike 
tbat  ot  tbe  great  centers  of  learning  In 
earlier  centvirles. 

But  the  University  of  Paris  and  Its  sister 
tmlversltles  of  Eurc^>e  are  in  the  bands  of 
our  enemies — the  enemies  of  peace  and  en- 
lightenment. The  immediate  mission  of  tbe 
universities  of  the  new  world  is  In  the  hands 
at  tbelr  stalwart  sons,  who  at  this  moment 
stand  in  tbe  legions  at  deliverance  on  tbe 


very  shores  of  Europe,  theirs  Is  the  UaA  to 
free  Europe,  and  by  that  great  victory  to  re- 
establish among  nations  tbe  binding  ties  of 
scholarship. 

Thus  the  time  will  come  when  the  univer- 
sities of  America  shall  again  extend  the  hand 
of  friendship  and  confraternity  to  sister  uni- 
versities of  the  old  world;  when  once  mortf 
the  stream  of  knowledge  shall  flow  among  all 
peoples.  This,  certainly,  is  one  aspect  of  tbe 
high  purpose  of  our  battle. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  scholarship, 
uncoiored  by  the  oblique  purposes  of  world 
polities,  has  ignored  nationalistic  boimdariea. 
The  free  intercourse  of  students  of  all  na- 
tions In  search  of  tbe  truth  is  an  elevating 
manifestation  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

Let  us  hope  that  when  this  war  is  ended 
the  universities  all  over  the  world  shall 
emerge  as  beacons  of  a  new  enlightenment, 
and  that  ECholarehlp  shall  once  taorf  become 
a  unifying  Influence  for  peace 

This  world  mission  of  universities  In  peace 
does  not  suggest  Impotence  in  war.  Nor  does 
It  exclude  the  universities  from  sharing  in  a 
resurgence  of  patriotism  when  the  country 
is  in  danger.  I  have  said  tbat  scholarship 
Ignores  national  boundaries:  but  I  do  not 
mean  tbat  American  scholarship,  or  the 
scholarship  of  any  free  people,  avoids  na- 
tional responsibility.  On  the  contrary,  where 
the  cause  is  Just,  where  national  interest  co- 
incides with  what  is  right,  the  scholars  of  a 
nation  are  anaong  the  first  to  take  up  Its 
defense. 

In  thl;.  country  academic  freedom  has  al- 
ways been  an  essential  ingredient  of  tbe  lib- 
erty we  chwiah.  We  have  been  proud  of  our 
university  scholars  because  they  have  been 
the  products  of  unregimented  thought.  We 
have  been  confident  of  their  leadership  in  an 
hour  of  national  danger,  because  they  have 
eqtilpped  themselves  with  the  xmerring  in- 
stincts of  intellectual  honesty. 

Freedom  Is  cherished  in  the  heart,  but  It 
thrives  in  a  man's  mind.  A  free  nation  la 
a  strong  nation'  because  its  people  give  in- 
tellectual assent  to  the  principles  of  freedom. 
That  is  why  Ln  every  great  fight  for  freedom 
the  scholars  of  the  Nation  are  among  tbe 
staunchest  of  Its  warriors. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  tbat  the  first  at- 
tack of  naal-lsm  was  aimed  at  the  univenl- 
tles  of  Germany.  The  destruction  of  aca- 
demic freedom;  indeed,  the  liquidation  of 
scholars  who  would  not  surrender  their  In- 
tellectual integrity  was  considered  by  those 
who  had  seized  the  Reich  as  an  initial  step 
in  their  evil  strategy  of  aggression.  If  they 
could  throttle  truth  in  their  own  coxmtry, 
so  they  thoxight,  they  would  present  to  tbe 
world  an  overwhelming  spectacle  of  unity  by 
force. 

Were  they  not  also  fearful  lest,  if  a  sparic 
of  liberty  remain  unextinguiahed  in  Ger- 
many, it  might  one  day  burst  forth  into  a 
consuming  fire  of  revolution?  Did  they  not 
destroy  the  freedom  of  their  universities  be- 
cause they  dared  not  risk  the  resentment 
that  might  smoulder  within  those  free  pre- 
cincts, as  tbe  mad  rush  of  ruusi-lsm  gained 
momentum? 

It  will  be  said  that  German  science  still 
beeds  the  command  of  Hitler;  that  we  fight 
an  enemy  who  still  relies  upon  the  potent 
rcsourcee  of  trained  minds.  We  may  »je 
asked,  does  not  that  Imply  tbe  surrender  of 
the  universities  in  Germany? 

Such  questions  confuse  the  utilisation  of 
trained  technicians  with  the  Intellectual 
leadership  tbat  innings  wholeheartedly  from 
tbe  breasts  of  unfettered  men  of  learning. 
Of  course  our  enemies  have  their  experts — 
men  whose  hearts  are  darkened  and  whose 
minds  are  warped  by  the  inexorable  pressure 
of  regimentation.  But  note  this — none  of 
the  German  universities  was  prepared  to 
sponsor  the  doctrines  of  naai-ism  untU  Ita 
free  scholars  had  been  destroyed  and  it  bad 
been  reduced  to  utter  servility.  No  great 
university   figure   In    all   of    Germany    haa 
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Miwrgvd  under  Hitler  m  an  Uwplrtnc  \mAm 
of  bii  eouatry. 

{spt^^tftf  IB  eontnut  tb«  hlKoric  «unpl« 
id  Ml  aalMOt  uniTtrtity  acliotar  and  prlMt 
«bo  on'w  alood  tmbattltd  for  fr««dom. 
Thirty  ymn  ago  Cardinal  Mareiar  waa  indacd 
tlM  "Vole*  of  ■•Iftum."  Conaider  bow  b« 
1«d  hi*  Jijuinijwwi  to  thalr  bour  of  naed. 
Wntlat  lioai  nUMd  LouvBtB  on  CbrlatRvaa  In 
1914  b«  polBtad  to  tta«  tfMlructlon  of  that 
oaoMr  of  iMTOlng  by  tbe  InTsdtra  and  aald. 
~A0  fbJa  aeeumulatton  of  lnt«Ucctu*l,  of 
hMorle.  and  of  artutte  rlcfaoa.  tbe  fruit  <*f 
tht  labora  of  five  centurie*— oil  to  reduced  to 


enalatid 


But  amid  raeb  deeolatlon  b«  roae  op  aa 
tbe  national  aa  well  as  tbe  moral  and  intel- 
of  hU  people.    Llaten  to  tbcae 
of  tbe  Boly  Cardinal: 

I.  on  tbe  3d  of  August,  a  mlgbty 
r.  confident  in  Ita  own  ctrengtb 
m^  deftent  of  tbe  faltb  of  treaties,  dared  to 
tin— f  »>  us  In  our  lndep>endence.  then  did  all 
BiHUiii  wltbout  difference  of  party,  or  of 
OOBdttloo.  or  of  origin,  rise  up  as  one  man. 
dOM-ranged  about  tbelr  own  King,  and  tbelr 
OWB  ■oeonuiieot.  and  cry  to  tbe  invader: 
Thov  alMM  not  go  tbrough.' 

"At  once.  Instantly,  we  were  conscious  of 
our  own  patriotism.  For  down  within  us 
•a  to  somrtblng  deeper  than  personal  In- 
tM«sU.  than  personal  kinships,  than  party 
feeUng.  and  this  is  the  need  and  will  to  devote 
oarselree  to  that  more  general  Interest  which 
Rome  termed  tbe  public  thing.  'Res  publlca.' 
tMtk  tbts  profound  will  wltbln  us  Is  pa- 
Irtottem." 

Many  here  today  remember  the  tall, 
salnUy  Cardinal  of  Belgium  when,  shortly 
after  the  last'war.  be  visited  America.  Many 
will  recall  tbe  acclaim  he  received  through- 
out tbe  land  as  the  personification  of  a  val- 
iant people.  He  was  honored  here  by  many 
universities.  Including  this  one — and  be  was 
honored  not  only  aa  a  churchman  and  a 
celebrated  authority  on  phUoaophy.  but  also 
as  a  great  patriot. 

Aa  our  men  gaae  across  the  EngUab  Chan- 
nel at  the  fields  of  Flanders  today.  I  am 
sure  they  are  fortified  by  the  eternal  bless- 
ings of  the  valiant  soul  of  Cardinal  Mercler. 

Tbe  spirit  of  Cardinal  Mercler  Uvea  In  Bel- 
glum  today  and  it  lives  among  us.  We.  too, 
hove  our  great  patriots  among  men  of  leam- 
tag.  Our  universities  are  not  silenced — nor 
are  tbey  withdrawn  from  the  fight.  They 
fortify  us  not  only  by  the  precision  of  scien- 
taSe  method,  but  also  by  the  intellectual 
loodorabtp  that  comes  from  tbe  reasoned  con- 
▼Ictton  that  our  cauae  Is  Jiut  and  our  destiny 
noble. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this  Inspiring 
leadership.  There  are  many  spokesmen  for 
America  among  tbe  scholars  af  tbe  day.  If  I 
single  out  one.  it  is  because  in  a  special  way 
be  has  dramatised  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
leadership  of  the  learned  men  of  America. 
By  bis  actions  and  in  bis  moosages  he  has 
gtven  glowing  testimony  of  the  inexhaustible 
courage  that  springs  from  love  of  country. 

The  world  was  electrified  when  tbe  arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  as  military  vicar  of  the 
armed  forces  of  tbe  United  States,  set  cut 
upon  bis  flight  across  the  atas  to  lift  up  the 
hearts  of  our  fighting  scms  on  several  con- 
tinents. Here  was  the  unprecedented  ex- 
ample of  a  priest  and  scholar  of  great  dignity 
and  authority  giving  by  bla  personal  precence 
In  tbe  war  sones  tbe  moral  and  Intellectual 
approval  of  a  Just  cause. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  to  tbe  as- 
•embled  scholars  of  this  university,  with 
he  Is  identified.  I  should  repeat  Arch- 
Spellman's  moving  dedication  of  all 
«(  Vi  to  "the  road  to  victory."  over  which  at 
Ibto  very  moment  men  of  America  are  mov- 
ing relentleesly  forward.  ^ 

"As  Americans."  Archbtobop  Spellman 
says,  "we  proclaim  the  common  neceaaity  of 
ttM  doteBOO  of  otu    beloved  country.    We 
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shall  never  see  her 
see  the  aoond  horlUfe 

her.  the  doaowttic 
shorn  from  her.    And 
serve  otir  country  strong 
mentsl  basis  of  all  vlctoty 
of  tbe  citizen  as  an  individual 
knows  Ood  and  keeps 
This  is  tbe  best  and 
that  each  of  us  can 
tbe  war.  tbe  reestabllsbtnent 
the  gaining  of  true  liberties 

These   words 
Better  than  my  own 
I  would  give  to  those 
today. 

Our  country  needs, 
than  ever  before,  men 
nize  that  truth  and  knijw 
of  Ood   and   therefore 
to  His  service.     In  America 
who  dignify  their  lea  ml  jig 
elevating  character  of 

To  tbe  scholars  of 
portals  of  this  unlversit  r 
at  war,  let  me  give  a 
Tou  shall  not  be  lost 
surround  you.    If  your 
be  deferred,  you  have 
devoting  your  8peclalir|d 
cause  of  your  country, 
higher  role  of  demonsl|-atlng 
and  your   way  of  life 
which  Archbishop  Spelli^an 
defined. 

When  peace  with  victory 
sooner  than   we  dare 
hour,  you  will  find  thai 
tunltles  for  your  careers 
to  you — and  you  will 
those  careers  because 
played  In  winning  the 

Let  us  all  join  in  honoring 
absent  sons  of  this  un 
be  here  because  they  already 
their  country's  call.     In 
commencement  ol  1944 
honor  their  university 
freedom.    Theirs  is  the 
of  courage,  of  bravery 
hearts   are   with    th«m 
them — may  Ood  bless 
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Mr.  LANGER.  NAr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ;o  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  adt  ress  honoring  the 
Norwegian  citizens  o '  the  United  States 
upon  this,  the  one  hv  adred  and  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  the  a  loption  of  the  Nor- 


wegian Constitution, 


dress  which  I  deliv^ed  in  Washington 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prpted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  17tb  day  of  ICay  tbe  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  annlvers  iry  of  the  Norwegian 
Constitution.  I  rise  to  >ay  tribute  to  the  en- 
terprlalng.  oourageoui  Norwegian  people 
throughout  tbe  world  a  ad  especially  so  to  tbe 


this  being  an  ad- 


Norwegian  pioneers  and  cltl«ens  of  my  own 

State  of  Worth  DakoU.  

The  Bute  of  North  DakoU  owes  a  groat 
deal  to  Its  Norwegian  citloens.  They  and 
tbelr  families  can»e  to  North  Dakota  for  the 
purpose  of  esubllsblng  homes  and  giving 
their  children  a  better  chance  at  life  than 
they  themselves  had  h»d.  It  was  their  fun- 
daroental  belief  ihat  education  was  the  door 
to  opportunity  snd  so  we  find  that  anwng 
the  Scandinavian  people  their  first  concern 
was  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches.  It  Is  to  them  that  North  Dakota  Is 
particularly  Indebted  for  their  high  educa- 
tional standards. 

Closely  associated  with  tbe  Scandinavian 
faith  m  education  was  their  almost  religious 
belief  m  the  necessity  for  active  participa- 
tion by  the  people  themselves  In  their  Oov- 
emroent.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  In  no  State  In  the  Union  do 
tbe  people  themselves  Uke  a  more  active  and 
direct  Interest  In  the  political  affairs  of  tbelr 
local.  State,  and  National  Government  than 
do  the  people  of  North  Dakota.  As  one  evi- 
dence of  this,  contrast  the  proportion  of  peo- 
ple participating  in  elections  in  North  DakoU 
with  some  of  the  other  States. 

The  people  of  occupied  but  unconquered 
Norway  are  today  celebrating  their  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtieth  annual  Independence 
Day.  Thousands  of  Norwegians  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  many  other 
countries  of  the  world  will  Join  In  observing 
this  significant  anniversary  of  the  estsbllsh- 
ment  of  democratic  government.  Each  year, 
in  spite  of  dlfflculties,  the  Norwegian  people 
have  managed  to  observe  their  Independence 
Day.  Again  this  year  tbey  will  find  some 
way  to  celebrate  the  17th  of  May. 

The  17th  of  May  Is  Norway's  Fourth  of 
July,  a  day  for  the  patriotic  observance  of 
the  nation's  traditional  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. It  was  on  May  17.  1814.  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Norwegian  people  at 
Eidsvold.  Norway,  approved  a  democratic 
constitution,  modeled,  to  some  extent,  after 
the  American  Constitution. 

Prior  to  1814  Norway  was  imited  with  Den- 
mark as  a  separate  kingdom.  But  after  brief  _ 
hostilities  with  Sweden.  Frederick  VI,  the 
Danish  King,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  concluded 
on  January  14,  renounced  sovereign  rigbU 
over  Norway,  ceding  them  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  The  Norwegian  people  objected. 
They  held .  that  Frederick  was  entitled  to 
renounce  claim  to  the  Norwegian  throne,  but 
tbey  denied  his  right  to  cede  an  unconquered 
country.  The  Norwegian  view  was  that  sov- 
ereignty now  rested  with  the  people.  There- 
fore, Norwegians  demanded  the  summoning 
of  a  constitutional  assembly,  based  on  a  gen- 
eral election.  The  residing  Governor,  Crown 
Prince  Christian  Frederick  of  Denmark,  was 
forced  to  yield  to  public  pressure,  and  on 
April  10,  1814,  tbe  elected  representatives 
met  at  Eidsvold.  Six  weeks  later  they 
adopted  Norway's  Constitution,  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  May  17.  1814. 

From  that  day  Norway  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  democracy,  and  even  now  the  Nor- 
wegian Government,  with  its  headquarters  In 
London,  has  continued  to  function  in  full 
adherence  to  the  constitution  of  1814. 

The  Norwegian  Parliament,  compriaing 
elected  represenUtlves  of  the  people,  still 
manages  to  meet.  By  a  tuianlmous  voU  it 
has  instructed  the  executive  branch  of  their 
Government  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom even  though  it  Is  necessary  to  establish 
temporary  headquarters  abroad.  This  ecau- 
date has  been  carried  out.  Thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
Norwegian  people,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment Is  In  a  unique  position,  although  in 
exile,  to  function  on  a  strictly  legal  basis. 
This  fact  has  been  emphasized  by  Ambassa- 
dor Wllhelm  Morgenstlerne :  "There  Is  an 
unbroken  line  connecting  the  Oovemment 
with  the  constitutional  past — and  I  might 
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odd  with  the  eonstltutloTUil  future  of  Nor- 
way ." 

It  to  the  boost  of  tbe  Norwegian  Oovem- 
ment that  during  4  years  of  exile  It  has  never 
underUken  an  Important  decision  without 
ascerUlnlng  tbe  sentiment  of  the  people  at 
home.  Inquiries  are  directed  to  the  home 
front,  and  replies  are  received.  Just  how 
this  is  secompllshed  obviously  cannot  now  be 
told.  However,  the  courageous  stand  taken 
by  groups  and  individuals  In  Norway  is  In- 
dicative of  the  rock-bound  spirit  and  tbe 
limitless  courage  of  these  people. 

Moreover,  all  sctlons  and  policies  of  the 
Norwegian  Government  In  exile  are  con- 
sUntly  being  referred  to  the  people  in  Norway 
for  tbelr  approval  Thus,  in  radio  addresses 
beamed  to  tbe  people  of  Norway  Prime  Min- 
ister Joban  Nygaardsvold  has  repeatedly 
given  asstirance  that  It  Is  not  the  plan  of  bis 
government  to  perpetuate  Itself  in  office. 
Tbe  spirit  of  the  constitution  must  not  be 
violated. 

In  a  typical  sUtement  to  the  home  front 
he  said: 

"This  government  has  taken  It  for  granted 
that  tbe  Norwegian  people  will.  In  a  ccmstl- 
tutlonal  and  democratic  way,  decide  which 
lines  of  progress  are  to  be  followed  and  who 
to  to  exercise  the  administrative  authority 
•  •  *  It  will  be  up  to  tbe  Norwegian  peo- 
ple to  decide  what  things  are  to  be  done  and 
who  is  to  do  the  leading." 

FamouB  Norwegians:  HJalmei  Stelansson. 
ArcUc  explorer:  Carl  Ben  Elelson,  aviator; 
Thorstein  Veblen,  famous  economist;  O.  K. 
Bolvoag.  famous  novelist;  Martha  Ostenso, 
novelist;  KnuU  Rockne,  football  coach;  Bernt 
Balcben,  famous  aviator  flew  with  Byrd, 
greatest  flier  In  world:  Governor  Nestos; 
KnuU  Nelson,  Congressman  from  MlnnesoU. 


Globe-Circling  Senator— Review  of  Book 
Written  bj  Senator  Mead 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINV 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  i944 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  the  saying.  "O  that  mine  en- 
emy would  write  a  hook."  Our  very 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mi;ad],  has 
written  a  book  entitled  "Tell  the  Polks 
Back  Home,"  and  a  most  interesting  re- 
view of  it  by  Mr.  Frank  S.  Adams  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  last 
Sunday.  As  a  possible  contribution  to  a 
more  proper  understanding  of  the  fruits 
of  our  Journey  last  summer  around  the 
globe,  I  ask  that  the  review  be  printed 
in  the  Rscors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GLOBE-CiaCLING  SD»ATO« 

(By  Frank  8.  Adams) 
Senator  Jaicn  M.  Maao,  of  New  York,  was 

one  of  the  fWe  globe-glrdllng  Senators  whose 
remarks  caused  a  furor  when  they  returned 
from  their  inspection  of  global  battlefroots 
last  BUttimn.  They  were  scolded  by  many 
sections  of  the  prees.  chlded  by  President 
Roosevelt,  spanked  by  Winston  Churchill. 
Now  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  wrltUn 


a  breeay,  brash,  enterUinlng  book  In  which 
he  doesn't  back  down  on  a  single  one  of  the 
potnU  in  dlspuu  between  tbe  committee  axid 
lU  cnties. 

Loyal  New  Dealer  though  be  Is,  Benotor 
MxAD  still  deplores  the  lack  of  a  strong,  co> 
ordlnated  American  miUtary,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  policy  in  tbe  warring  areas.  Be  is 
stiU  annoyed  that  the  British  sometimes  get 
the  credit  for  American  lend-lease  pur- 
chases: still  eager  for  us  to  get  post-war 
righU  to  tbe  air  bases  we  have  buUt  on 
British  soU;  stlU  apprehensive  that  we  are 
draining  our  own  oil  resources  to  fight  tbe 
war.  while  the  British  fields  in  tbe  middle 
east  are  conserved  (or  the  future. 

India  noade  Senator  Mkao  angrier  than 
anything  else  be  saw  on  bis  45,000-mUe  trip. 
He  was  shocked  that,  at  a  time  when  thou- 
sands of  starving  people  lay  on  tbe  side- 
walks of  CalcutU,  tbe  British  authorities 
were  stUI  devoting  precious  space  in  freight 
cars  for  race  horses  en  route  to  tbe  CalcutU 
Gold  Cup.  He  was  angry  that  Reuters,  tbe 
British  news  agency,  should  spread  reporu 
that  heavy  reverse  lend-lease  shipmenU  of 
food  to  American  forces  were  accentuating 
tbe  shortage. 

And  yet,  with  the  same  poltlcal  astuteness 
that  marked  his  climb  from  railroad  switch- 
man to  tbe  United  SUtes  Senate,  Senator 
MxAD  has  balanced  enough  laudatory  re- 
marks about  the  President,  about  the  Brit- 
ish, and  about  the  workings  of  lend-lease  to 
make  his  book  palaUble  to  many  to  whom 
his  criticism  would  be  so.  many  red  rags.  It 
is  sentimental,  occasionally  acrimonious,  but 
never  dull. 

In  London  '\e  conceded  that  the  King  made 
as  good  an  Impression  on  the  Senators  as  he 
hoped  they  made  on  the  monarch.  He  was 
sstonlshed  when  Churchill  used  a  quill  pen 
to  sign  Senator  "Happt"  Chandler's  short- 
snorter  bill.  The  British  Prime  Minister 
talked  freely  to  the  touring  Senators  about 
the  possibility  of  dual  citizenship  for  Britons 
and  Americans  afUr-the  war. 

In  north  Africa  he  was  astonished  by  the 
magnitude  of  American  supply  installa- 
tions— and  found  a  fierce  undercover  battle 
going  on  for  post-war  advantages.  He  found 
tbe  French  anxious  to  take  over  American 
facilities  and  the  British  trying  to  assume 
control  of  Port  LyauUy  on  the  plea  that  it 
divided  tbelr  operations  between  Agadlr  and 
Gibraltar.  We  answered  that  by  taking  over 
Agadlr. 

Through  the  steaming  hot  Middle  East  and 
across  India  he  continued  to  be  astounded 
by  tbe  number  of  homesick  Americans  be 
encountered,  all  participating  in  a  miracle 
of  supply.  And  everjrwhere  he  went  Senator 
MzAD  and  his  colleagues  grew  angrier  about 
the  oil  situation,  and  particularly  at  the  fact 
that  no  American  official  had  even  been  as- 
signed to  take  tbe  question  up  with  the 
British. 

AfUr  a  brief  round  trip  over  nhe  hiunp" 
to  see  China,  and  tbe  first  non-stop  flight  in 
a  land  plane  from  Ceylon.  3,200  miles  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  Australia.  Senator  Mxao 
and  his  feUow-travelers  found  something  to 
be  glad  about.  They  liked  the  Australians 
and  decided  that  lend-lease  has  served  to 
creaU  a  liking  there  for  American  jeeps, 
trucks,  and  planes  that  wiU  open  up  a  lasting 
market  afUr  the  war  for  our  mechanical 
products. 

General  MacArthur  struck  the  Senator  as 
a  dynamic,  theatrical  personality.  He  told 
the  tourlsU  some  ghastly  stories  about  Japa- 
nese atrocities,  falthftilly  recorded  here. 
Continuing  on  into  the  South  Pacific,  Sen- 
ator MzAD  had  enthusiastic  things  to  say 
about  Admiral  Halsey  and  hi  flag  secretary, 
former  Gov.  Harold  B.  Stasscn,  of  Minne- 
sota. Indeed,  he  was  enthusiastic  about 
most  of  the  things  he  saw — but  the  meat  of 
bis  book  is  in  the  comparatively  few  things 
with  which  he  found  fatUt. 


Lethal  Trtndi  of  Govcnimettt 

BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  anuMA 
IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  RKPRE^ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  May  17.1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoks 
an  article  from  the  Reader'*;  Digest  by 
Representative  Hatton  W.  Sumkers  of 
Texas,  which  should  be  read  at  this  time 
by  every  person  In  America.  It  Is  a 
graphic  description  of  our  centralized 
bureaucracy  and  how  It  operates,  and  a 
prophetic  warning  of  things  to  come  im- 
less  lethal  trends  of  Government  are 
corrected.  This  article  should  be  a 
challenge  to  all  Americans  who  love  their 
coimtry  and  who  want  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernment of  our  fathers  endure.  It  is  as 
follows: 

We  aU  believe  in  democracy— democracy 
operated  through  represenUtive  government. 
Why  is  It,  then,  that  In  a  land  where  every- 
body proclaims  his  devotion  to  It,  represent- 
ative government  Is  withering  t)efore  our 
eyes? 

Tbe  bureaucrat  Is  blamed  for  this.  But  be 
is  not  the  cause.  He  Is  the  effect.  The  seat 
of  tbe  trouble  lies  far  deeper. 

Our  whole  political  system  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  local  self-government.  But  two 
forces  hsve  been  destroying  this  principle. 
One  is  the  demand  of  the  pe<^le  for  tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  to  intervene  in  problems  of 
every  community  and  every  class.  The  other 
is  tbe  ever-growing  practice  of  passing  all 
these  pr  blems  on  to  the  Government  In 
Washington.  The  last  war  gave  this  a  big 
push.  Tbe  post-war  dislocation  hurried  it. 
Tbe  great  depression  raised  It  to  avalanche 
proportions.  The  present  war  is  completing 
the  Job.  Every  town  and  SUU,  ever,  trade 
association  and  trade  union,  every  class  and 
croup  and  desperate  minority  brings  its  prob- 
lems to  Washington.  And  Washington  Is 
gladly  accepting  that  responsibility. 

But  Congress  Is  made  up  solely  of  mere 
human  beings.  And  natiu'e  has  not  endowed 
any  group  of  human  beings  with  the  sweep 
and  grasp  o'  InUlligence  necessary  to  handle 
the  multitude  of  Federal  and  local  problems 
dtimped  upon  Washington. 

Not  being  able  to  handle  the  Impossible 
burden  Itself,  Congress  of  necessity  creates 
bureaus  and  passes  on  the  overload  to  the 
bureaucrate.  By  bureaucraU  I  do  not  mean 
those  Government  employees  once  called 
civil  servants  becatise  they  were  employed 
to  serve  tbe  Goveriunent  aiul  execute  the 
laws  of  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  bureau  chief 
and  his  squadrons  of  counselors  and  econ- 
omists and  8p)eclallsU.  I  am  not  criticizing 
them  but  the  system.  They  issue  what  are 
called  directives,  which  actually  have  the 
force  of  law.  One  bureaucrat  In  tbe  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Conunission  said  recently: 
"We  do  make  the  law.  This  order  supersedes 
any  laws  opposed  to  It."  Actually  the  bulk 
of  what  in  effect  are  our  general  laws  are 
now  being  made  not  by  Congress  but  by 
bureaucracies. 

This  Is  not  a  new  thing.  It  was  under  way 
80  years  ago  when  I  entered  Congress.  I 
made  a  speech  in  tbe  House  warning  of  It  in 
1023  and  again  In  1932.  I  am  not  discussing 
the  concentration  of  Federal  power  which 
has  been  made  In  order  to  fight  the  war. 
The  present  picture  is  merely  the  natural 
development  of  out  ]}Ollcles  over  several  dec- 
ades. It  is  a  procedure  as  old  as  tyranny. 
But  it  cannot  rtist  in  a  democracy. 
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«b«r«  It  Mdite  flOVirDmrat  tDMCapAbly  e—Mtm 
to  IM  A  dMMcraey. 

The  MMOM  of  democracy  U  that  laws 
■teU  bt  enacted  by  rtprcMnutlVM  of  tha 
pM^to.  and  that  all  atdea  bava  a  baarlng. 
•trt  laws  enacted  by  bureaucrat*  are  faab- 
loned  behind  cloeed  doort.  The  real  author 
la  Bot  known  to  tbe  people.  He  ta  appointed. 
not  elected.  Oenerally  tbe  flret  the  public 
knowa  of  hU  dUrectlrea  U  when  they  are  pro- 
daUned.  Tbe  law.  once  thua  announced,  la 
aubject  to  frequent  and  aometlmaa  capriclcua 
amendment.  The  bureau  enacts  It.  enforoea 
tt.  and  BiU  aa  Judge  In  interpreting  It.  Most 
at  these  Imperial  biu-eaus  are  provided  with 
trtbxuala  equipped  as  courU  and  recognize 
a  multitudinous  bar  which  practices  before 
tliem. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  get  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
greaa.  But  tbe  bureaucrat  can  tosa  off  a 
directive  while  you  wait.  Thet  very  facility 
with  which  be  leglalates  encourages  tbe  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws.  The  fact  that  he  does  not 
have  to  face  a  constituency  makes  him  ir- 
reaponalble  to  the  people  in  the  performance 
of  this,  the  highest  function  of  sovereignty 

The  promoters  of  centralization  are  more 
and  more  resorting  to  the  exercise  of  an- 
other unlimited  power  against  which  nc  con- 
stitutional barrier  will  ever  stand— the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  strings.  By  making  the 
imits  of  State  government  financially  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Oovemment,  that 
Government  is  acquiring  tbe  power  to  con- 
trol tbe  units  of  State  government.  When 
this  is  fully  consummated,  he  sovereignty 
at  the  State  governments  will  be  liquidated. 

This  job  will  have  been  done  with  money 
sent  by  Washington  In  the  form  of  loans 
and  glfta  to  Statea.  towns,  school  districts, 
individual  citizens.  This  money  has  served 
to  attach  all  tbeae  Interests  directly  to  the 
central  government  and  make  them  subject 
to  Its  power. 

But  we  are  approaching  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. Dp  to  now  Washington  has  been  bor- 
rowing money  and  scattering  it  among  the 
Statea.  I  do  not  refer  to  war  activities  but 
to  ordinary  cxu-rent  Qovernment  activities. 
The  Federal  Government,  long  before  tbe 
preparation  for  this  war.  was  mortgaging  the 
taipaylng  ability  of  future  generations  to 
.  pay  current  expenses.  The  taxes  to  service 
these  vast  Federal  operations  and  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  debt  must  come  out  of  the 
mMom  pockets  fnun  which  the  States  and  cities 
miat  collect  their  funds.  The  Federal  Oov- 
enuBMit  has  first  call  on  these  funds.  We 
are.  thwefore.  moving  rapidly  toward  a  con- 
dition where  there  will  not  be  enough  left  to 
run  the  States. 

In  weakening  the  States  we  weaken  the 
whole  fabric  of  free  government.  The  in- 
eacapable  price  of  free  government  is  that  we 
eserelae  it.  The  most  destructive  force  in 
tbe  world  is  nonuse.  If  we  do  not  use  our 
powers  of  self-govoTiment  in  the  States  we 
win  awake  one  day  to  find  that  self-govern- 
ment has  pasBfd  Irrevocably  out  of  oxir  hands. 

Oovemment  is  exercised  best  in  the  local 
eommunlty.  There  the  problems  are  per- 
ceived with  greater  clarity  because  they  are 
eloee  to  the  people  and  on  a  scale  within  their 
grasp.  The  self-reliance  of  tbe  individual, 
town,  and  Sute  is  being  deetroyed  as  they 
are  being  relieved  of  the  neceaelty  of  govern- 
ing  themselvea.  When  peopt'  stop  thinking 
for  themselvea  there  u  always  someone  willing 
to  step  forward  and  do  their  thinking  for 
UMtn. 

What  ahall  we  do  about  Itf  otumge  toU' 
reaaerauf  eenaolidau  bureaiMf  abolish 
kureatti  and  turn  tlM  whole  uitol«able  load 
lo  OMUpcMf  IMm  of  tlMM  makeahifu 
tfeo  iMl  pmMmb.  It  !•  foUy  to  talk 
about  abollshinf  bureaus  as  long  ••  wt  OHM 
tlatM  to  pile  on  the  central  GovernmMit  tba 
of  every  WtmU  and  town  and  social 
in  the  Nation  Tbe  men  who  ere  trying 
to  drive  us  toward  government  by  bureatW' 
this.  Tbt  abM  adviser  at 
Board,  re- 


by 


phlloi  spher 


tliey 


cently    abollahed 
crisply: 

"Congrees  will  surrende 
tlon  tbe  power  to  tax.    '^ 
appropriate  btige  sums 
render  its  power  of 
the  money  will  be  spent. 

••Other  extraordinary 
effect  great  social  reform  i 
to    the    administration 
most,  if  not  all.  of  its 

This  Is  precisely  the 
we  will  have  if  we  persist 
ington  the  guide 
supervisor,  and  master  of 
In  our  borders.     The 
remedy — is   to   send    all 
functions   back   where 
States  and  the  local 
can  be  handled  upon  a 
prehension  of  the  limited 

Strangely,  those  in 
for    this   new    bureaucra 
call  themselves  pr 
oppose    th^m   are   brand^ 
Such  is  th^  power  of  labc 
at  ancient  evils,  and  call 

This  disease  has  been 
Germany.    In  imperial 
talked  of  the  tyranny  o: 
republican  government 
Kaiser  greatly    expanded 
ftill   flower   under   Hltlei 
socialism  may  be  descritx  d 
bureaucracy.    If  we  thin  Ic 
better  than  ours  we  shuigd 
to  say   so    Instead   of 
nounce  It. 

The  States  must 
sponsible  sovereign  ai 
emment  or  democracy 


BcUe 


Somedung  Aboi  it  Jefferson 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  HARRY 

or 
IN  THB  SENATE  OF 


VIBGIWU 


TIE 


I,    prophestea 


to  the  admlnlstra- 

>    •    Congress  will 

money;   will  sur- 

dtrccflng  when  and  how 

lowers,   such   as  to 
will  be  delegated 
which    wUl    retain 
wartime  powers." 
I|urearcratlc  control 
In  makln     Wash- 
big  brother, 
every  activity  wlth- 
remedy — and  the  only 
these    non -Federal 
belong — to  the 
comrftunlties.  where  they 
within  the  com- 
mlnd  of  man. 
W4shlngton  who  fight 
,1c    central    control 
I  and  those  who 
as   reactionaries, 
s.    We  are  grasping 
them  progress, 
nost  devastating  in 
men  already 
bureaucracy.    The 
4hlch  succeeded  the 
it.     It  reached  its 
Indeed,   national 
as  government  by 
Hitler's  system  is 
have  the  honesty 
co|>ylng  while  we  de- 

resuitie  the  status  of  re- 
gen  :ies  of  general  gov- 
ca:  inot  live  in  America. 


G  >rmany 


REMARKS 


Fj 


OOD  BYRD 

UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Ma    9),  1944 


Mr  BYRD.    Mr.  Pr^ldent 
imous  cotisetit  to  Insei  t 
of  the  RzcoRo  an  editprlal 
the  Spencer  iW.  Va.) 
title  of  which  is  "Something 
son,"  and  relates  to 
the  Honorable  James 
nual  Jefferson  Day  dingier 
Democratic  Club  In 

There  being  no  objefction 
was  ordered  to  be  prir^ted 
as  follows: 


,  I  ask  unan- 

in  the  Appendix 

published  by 

rimes- Record,  the 

About  Jefler- 

speech  made  by 

.  Parley  at  the  an- 

of  the  National 

York  City. 

the  editorial 
in  the  Rkcord, 


•omTHiMo  aaoc  t  jxrmaoN 


•  aU 


James  A.  Farley,  foroM^ly 
ocratic  National  Committee 
culty  In  getting  himself 
SUte  chairman  of  New 
bad  been  rtmtors  that 
toraats  In  tbe  Empire 
•upptant  him  on  the  theory 
poMd  to  tbe  fourth 
Mew  Deal  Ideotogy.    Tb 
rumors.  If  any,  omporat  d 
sbine  and  Mr.  Parley  bad 
reelected. 

That  geoUl  Jim  still 
tbe  pttron  saint  of  tbe 
•t  Maet  bis  own  political 
from  an  address  which 
annual  Jefferson  Oay  ditiner 


bead  of  the  Dem- 

had  little  dlffl- 

reelected  Democratic 

'  ork  recently     There 

<  srtain  New  Deal  in* 

were  seeking  to 

that  he  is  op« 

and  much  of  the 

substance  of  these 

In  the  spring  sun* 

no  difficulty  in  being 


regards  Jefferson  as 
>mocratic  Party,  or 
mentor,  is  evidenced 
be  delivered  at  the 
of  tbe  National 


Democratic  Hub  In  New  York  City.    In  pert 
Ur  Farley  stated: 

■Jefferson  believed  that  It  was  better  tor 
humanity  to  progress  slowly,  to  learn  from 
iU  own  mistskes,  than  to  Uke  from  tbe  aver- 
age man  the  liberty  to  make  decisions  for 
himself.  He  saw  that  while  a  dictator  might 
for  a  short  time  provide  great  benefits  and 
bounties  for  tbe  people,  ultimately  the  Inter- 
esu  of  a  dictator  and  the  interesU  of  the 
people  were  deadly  enemies  He  would  rather 
make  progress  slowly  and  t)e  siu-e  that  it 
ended  in  security  than  to  seek  the  lUuslon  01 
security  through  the  dictation  of  any  one 
person  or  any  small  group. 

"Moreover,  he  believed  In  local  government. 
He  believed  that  an  Infinite  number  of  serv- 
ices should  be  reserved  for  tbe  communtles 
and  the  States  He  believed  that  a  proper 
distribution  of  power  between  the  States  and 
the  Nation  and  between  tbe  States  and  their 
subdivisions  was  essential  not  only  to  liberty 
but  to  efficient  government." 

Here  are  some  soimd  if  homely  truths  which 
many  of  the  left-wing  Democratic  leaders 
might  do  well  to  take  to  heart  if  they  are 
still  to  regard  the  sage  of  Monticello  as  the 
patron  saint  of  their  party  Because  in  spite 
of  some  opinions  to  the  contrary.  Jefferson's 
views  on  individual  freedom  are  as  applicable 
today  as  they  were  when  entinclated  In  the 
waging  of  a  mighty  war  to  preserve  ova  tra- 
ditions of  Individual  liberty  against  totali- 
tarianism we  arc  apt  to  forget  some  of  them. 
As  Mr  Farley  pointed  out  "in  fighting  that 
war  it  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  if  freedom 
falls  here  it  cannot  be  secured  anywhere  in 
the  world." 


Abolition  of  Poll  Taxes  by  Constitutional 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'BHAHONEY 

or  WTOMOtO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday rMay  9).  1944 

Mr.  OTilAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
direct  and  eflScient  road  to  poll-tax  re- 
form is  by  way  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Yesterday  morning  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  editorial  pointing  out 
that  public  sentiment  in  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  continued  existence  of  poll 
taxes  as  a  qualification  for  voting  is  such 
that  the  country  would  probably  speedily 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment.  That 
has  been  my  opinion  for  several  years, 
and  on  January  7,  1943.  I  introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  eliminate  the  poll- 
tax  qualification.  This  amendment,  un- 
der consideration  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  failed  of  a  favorable  report 
early  this  year  by  a  tie  vote,  9  to  9.  It 
may  be  that  another  opportunity  will  be 
presented  to  consider  the  Joint  resolution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution as  Introduced  by  me  be  printed  at 
length  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  Joint  resohitton  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccoiio.  as  follows: 
IPitmi  the  New  York  Times  of  May  16,  1M4| 

POa   A  POLL-TAX   AMCWDMIWr 

The  fight  against  the  poU  tax  has  come  to 
grief  again  on  the  question  of  cloture— that 
is,  of  limiting  debate  In  order  to  reach  an 
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early  vote.  A  majority  of  the  Senetore  would 
probably  have  voted  agalnat  tbe  poU  tax  U 
the  meestire  had  been  preeented  to  them, 
but  lets  than  a  majority  yeeterday  were  will- 
ing to  vote  for  cloture  The  argument  is  sim- 
ple. A  Senator  may  regard  erlth  dletaete 
amounting  to  abhorrence  tbe  pro^Mct  of  a 
Senate  minority  holding  up  legislation  Indefi- 
nitely in  order  to  gain  Its  own  ends  In  the 
mldet  (rf  a  dreadful  war.  At  tbe  aame  time  he 
may  wish  to  retain  his  own  right  to  talk  a 
proposal  to  death  when  he,  tM,  may  be  both 
in  a  minority  and.  as  he  thliUcs,  on  the  side 
of  tbe  angels.  Cloture  le  a  real  problem, 
which  M  yet  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
legislative  wisdom  to  solve. 

The  poll  tax  Itself  remains  iis  much  an  evil 
as  before.  It  Is  contrary  to  tbe  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  In  that  It  trespa«8ee  on  what  we 
modems  mean  by  a  "republicjin  form  of  gov- 
ernment." It  carries  States'  rights  further 
than  thoae  rights  ought  to  gc.  In  that  it  af- 
fects the  election  of  Federal  officials  who 
make  or  carry  out  laws  for  the  whole  Nation. 
New  York  State  baa  a  Just  cause  for  com- 
plaint If  eight  other  States  clioose  Presiden- 
tial electors.  Senators,  or  Representatives  in 
Congress  by  an  undemocratic  process. 

Yet  it  now  appears  that  the  number  of 
Senators  who  are  narrowly  a:  id  selfishly  in- 
terested in  a  limited  franchise  In  their  Statea. 
plus  the  number  of  Senators  w  ao  are  honestly 
ccmvlneed  that  the  poU  tax  cannot  be  con- 
stitutionally repealed  by  congressional  act.  la 
siifDcient  to  defeat  such  a  rep<!al.  either  now 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Vlt  believe  that 
it  vrould  be  wiae  for  the  repeal  forces  to  aban- 
don their  present  measure  and  substitute  a 
constitutional  amendment.  We  believe  there 
is  enough  popular  support  of  i>oll-tax  repeal, 
on  its  merits,  to  secure  the  iiasent  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Hoxisea  of  Oongiesa  and  three- 
fotvths  of  the  Statee — and  th;s  is  aU  that  is 
required  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Tbe  sooner  this  proposal  Is  biotight  forward 
the  better. 

Senate  Joint  Reaolutlon  3 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unl  ;ed  States  rela- 
tive to  voting  qualifications 
Resolx>ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stctes  of  Amertea 
in  Congress  assembled   {tvjo- thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  Taat  the  foUow- 
Ing  article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to   the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"AxncLB  — 
"SacnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Statee  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
by  reason  of  failtire  to  pay  ary  tax  <«  on  ac- 
coiut  of  any  property  qualifl<^tion. 

"Sac.  a.  The  Congrees  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 


President  Rooscrelt  and  tbe  Foortb  Tens 


ErTENSION  OF  lUaKARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

ow  Bxiwon 
Of  TBI  SIMATI  OP  THE  VMTTWD  STATM 

Wedneiday,  May  17  (UgWative  dap  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Ricoto  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Roose- 


velt Must  Run."  appearing  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  of  May  12. 1M4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 
as  follows: 

MB.  ■ooasvB.T  Miwr  aim 

Millions  of  Amertcans  who  care  little  for 
political  parties  as  such  recognize  with  every 
passing  day  the  Nation's  continuing  need 
for  tbe  kind  of  leadership  Franklin  Delano 
Rooeevelt  has  given  It.  We  think  It  time, 
therefore,  that  the  people  make  clear  their 
Insistence  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  accept  renoml- 
natlon  and  reelection. 

The  Sun  knows  nothing  about  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's intentions.  We  can  guess  that  if  he 
consulted  only  his  own  convenience  he  would 
be  happy  to  lay  down  the  onerous  burdjn  of 
his  high  office  at  the  end  of  his  present  term. 
But  what  one  man  may  wish  Is  a  triviality 
when  measured  against  the  crUls  that  con- 
fronts civilization. 

Whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  to  be  Presi- 
dent again  or  not,  the  people  must  maJte 
their  own  decision.  They  know  now  that 
he  Is  the  greatest  man  In  his  party.  They 
know  now  that  Mi  WiUkle's  defeat  has  elim- 
inated any  possibility  of  the  Republican 
Party  nominating  a  man  of  even  comparable 
stature.  They  know  now  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
should  be  reelected. 

The  Invasion  of  Europe  Is  about  to  begin. 
We  are  committed  to  the  greatest  under- 
taking the  American  people,  in  alliance  with 
other .  Uberty-lovlng  peoples,  has  ever  as- 
sumed. Would  It  not  be  national  tblly  to 
shatter  the  contintilty  of  leadership  that  baa 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  a  glorlotis  victory? 

If  somehow  the  Issue  of  war  leadership 
could  be  eliminated  from  the  election — if, 
that  Is.  total  victory  over  all  our  enemies 
could  be  achieved  by  then— still  the  Nation 
could  not  permit  Mr.  Roosevelt's  retirement. 
For  we  mtist  march  on  beyond  military  vic- 
tory to  win  the  peace. 

Throughout  the  war  he  has  not  spared 
blmself  to  buUd,  patiently  and  tintlrlngly. 
tbe  foundations  of  that  permanent  world 
cooperation  which  Is  indispensable  to  last- 
ing peace.  To  throw  away  his  experience 
and  his  insight,  the  friendship  and  confidence 
he  has  slowly  buUt  up  among  our  allies,  the 
priceless  store  of  his  preparation  and  plan- 
ning for  a  better  world;  to  put  the  world  on 
notice  that  the  United  Nations  may  not  stay 
united,  and  that  in  any  case  this  country 
lacks  faith  In  Its  own  cause — this  would  be- 
tray the  very  purposes  for  which  11.000,000 
men  have  taken  up^arma. 

There  la  atlU  another  oompeUlng  reason 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reelection.  He  It  is  who 
offers  the  best  prospect  of  leading  America 
toward  new  pinnacles  of  welfare.  Justice,  and 
democratic  achievement  at  home.  His  lib- 
eralism. Lis  faith  in  plain  people,  his  deter- 
niinatlon  that  the  powers  of  society  shall 
be  directed  to  alleviating  the  Ills  of  society — 
theee  are  the  best  assurance  In  an  unsure 
age  that  this  democracy  can  solve  the  exact- 
ing problems  of  adjustment  to  a  new  era  of 
peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

In  a  democracy  no  man  Is  indispensable. 
But  a  democracy  which  falls  to  make  use 
of  Ite  best  leaderahlp  wrongs  Itself. 

We  have  differed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the 
past  and  expect  to  differ  with  him  la  the 
future.  Be  bas  made  mlstaltes.  Tet  be 
stuns  up  the  common  aspirations  of  tbe 
American  people.  Bis  shortcomings  pale  be- 
side bis  strengths. 

Bis  retirement  would  dellgbt  our  enemies, 
giving  tbem  tbe  hope  of  a  compromise  peace 
or  a  breach  in  tbe  United  Mstlons  coalition. 
BU  reelection  wUl  weaken  Axis  resutance 
and  lasttre  tbe  total  destruction  of  fascism. 

Bis  retirement  would  dlsmsy  and  oonftise 
our  alllsa.  drive  tbem  either  to  turn  in  upon 
themselves  or  take  refuge  in  power  politics 
■s  a  bedfs  against  the  possible  collapse  ol 


ooOeottve  seeorlty.  Blit  reelection  win  Ineure 
tbe  fotmdatlon  of  a  peace  strticture  within 
vrbleh  men  of  good  will  can  work  for  free- 
dom from  fear. 

Bis  lettrement  woulil  raise  for  millions  at 
civilians  and  soldiers  the  qiMCter  of  another 
return  to  tbe  subnormaley  of  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  insecurity:  would  unsettle 
the  cotwtry  with  dread  of  reaction;  would 
aggravate  the  sources  of  domestic  strife.  Hie 
reelection  will  insure  post-war  reconstruc- 
tion based  on  the  Ideal  of  a  square  deal  for 
every  man. 

America  demands  the  reelection  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 


''Arch  Seditienisf'  Is  Dead 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  MOKTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  dap  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "  'Arch  Seditionist'  Is  Dead,  a 
Little  Man  from  Kansas,"  by  Paul 
Mallon,  publisher  of  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
World-Herald,  of  May  9,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"aacH  sEDmoNisT"  is  okas,  a  LrrrLs  man  from 

KAN&AS 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Washington. — The  "arch  seditionist"  is 
dead — the  84-year-old  man  from  a  small 
town  In  Kansas,  whom  the  mighty  Justice 
Department  and  its  F.  B.  I.  tho-  ght  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  indict  for  sedition  with 
Jailed  Nazis  and  some  other  men  and  women 
agitators,  and  haul  them  all  together  into 
court  here  In  one  big  trial. 

He  died  in  a  rooming  house  with  40  cents 
in  his  pocket  In  the  midst  of  his  trial.  He 
had  told  the  Judge  he  was  a  pauper  and  could 
not  afford  an  attorney  for  his  defense,  fo 
one  bad  to  be  furnished  to  him  free  by  the 
court. 

The  papers  say  his  sedition  consisted  ol 
ruiuxing  a  little  printed  sheet  in  Wichita 
which  some  dignified  by  the  name  of  maga- 
fine,  others  by  the  term  "newspaper."  He 
called  It  Publicity,  a  title  whlcn  does  not 
seem  to  disclose  the  nature  or  Intent  of  his 
threat  to  this  Republic. 

His  accusers  reveal  this  with  greater  clar- 
ity, saying  one  of  his  contributions  to  our 
enemies  was  the  colnliig  of  the  word  "Jewo- 
cratlc."  The  word  certainly  meana  he  was 
■gainst  the  Jews,  all  right,  as  are  a  lot  of 
small  people  with  small  minds,  bigoted  peo- 
ple who  somehow  think  a  religion  makes  all 
lU  people  alike  In  pattern. 

He  was  not  dlscrUnlnating  enotigb  to  be 
•gainst  bad  Jews  or  aoti -American  Jews,  and 
for  good  Jews  and  patriotic  American  Jews 
who  stand  for  the  best  that  Is  in  tbls  coun- 
tiy.  Tbst  was  hU  sedition,  as  far  ss  the  pa- 
pers disclose  it  on  hU  death.  Be  could  not 
see  the  realities  of  gcod  and  bad,  which  U 
largely  a  matter  of  ignorsnce  rather  than 
malice. 

Moreover,  be  was  a  hateful  Uttle  man  on 
tbls  subject,  and,  M«ordUig  to  what  tbs 
papers  ssy  about  him,  fell  for  much  of  tbe 
similarly  hateful  Hltl<»r  propaganda.  But  If 
be  did  anything  about  it  except  to  write  tt 
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In  bte  limited  way.  thi»  has  not  been  brought 
oat. 

I  wonder  bow  many  people  In  Wlcblta  paid 
any  attention  to  htm.  or  even  knew  who  he 
I  wonder  what  William  Allen  White. 
ras  aappoaed  to  know  everyone  in  Kan- 
•u,  would  aay  about  him.  My  bet  is  his  com- 
ment would  be: 

~Ob.  he  is  some  old  fool  out  here  that  no 
one  ever  listened  to." 

At  any  rate.  I  wonder  If  he  ever  Influenced 
many  people  with  his  foollshneas.  or  If  you 
ever  heard  of  his  sheet  called  a  newspaper. 

Apparently,  he  wrote  his  material  all  him- 
self, pecking  away  at  It  In  the  long  night  hours 
In  his  cheap  room,  his  landlady  says,  even 
while  his  trial  was  going  on.  His  theory  must 
haw  been  that  this  is  a  democracy  and,  as 
MHli.  It  includes  the  right  to  be  wrong,  or  to 
\t9  anything — even  a  bigot.  Freedom  of 
NllSlon.  as  Stalin  cleverly  has  pointed  out. 
-tedudea  the  right  to  be  against  h11  religion. 

One  day  this  war  will  be  over  and  we  will 
look  back  at  all  Its  factors  with  a  clearer 
vision.  leas  strained  by  emotion.  I  wonder  if 
then  anyone  will  be  proud  enough  to  tell  his 
grandchildren  how  the  Republic  was  saved 
from  the  80-year-old  pauper,  whose  only  real 
reeognltion  in  the  publicity  he  always  strove 
for.  was  his  death.  He  never  hit  the  front 
pa§t  before. 

Well,  anyway.  h«  is  now  assured  of  a  better 
(udgment. 


PoUtict  and  Radsa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

0>'   ALABAMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
qtittt  unanlmoiL,  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkc(mu> 
in  editorial  from  the  Anniston  Star,  of 
Anniston.  Ala.  I  am  not  in  complete 
accord  with  everything  in  the  editorial, 
but  I  approve  of  much  of  it.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Star.  Colonel  Ayers  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  China  uath  his 
father,  who  was  a  missionary  in  that 
country  The  editorial  is  worthy  of 
thought  and  of  preservation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcou.  as  follows: 

POUTTCa  AMD  aAC1»M :   AN  AFTSAL  TO  SBASOM 

Soina  tliiM  bafort  the  recent  senatorial 
oontaat  In  this  State  got  under  way  the 
AnnKtoa  Star  addressed  a  friendly  letter  to 
Stata  Sanator  James  A.  Slmpaon  in  which  we 
Wfad  the  rejection  of  the  question  of  racism 
aa  an  tame  in  the  cam(>aign.  believing  that 
aa  afuwal  to  racial  prejudice  from  the  poUti- 
eal  nifum  would  be  injurious  to  the  white 
and  eoiotad  peoplea  of  the  State  alike  and 
that  tt  would  have  also  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  war  effort.  Responsible  and  hlgh- 
mliKled  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  be.  we 
believed  that  this  appeal  would  meet  with 
sympathetic  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
Birmingham  candidate,  and  the  tenor  of  his 
reply  oonflrmed  our  belief  In  this  connection. 

But  out  of  sheer  desperation,  we  like  to 
txUeve.  that  Issue  was  projected  and  the 
people  of  the  State  were  mbjected  to  a  flood 
of  propaganda  by  means  of  scandal  sheeU, 
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public  harangues, 
the  equal  of  which  we 
neaaed.    However,  now 
of  Georgia.  Alabama, 
rebtiked  this  sort  of 
invoked   by  Eugene 
Amall,   by   the 
Hnx,  and  by  his  four  o; 
against  Claude  Pkfpek, 
racism  will  never  show 
way  again. 

And  we  make  this 
for  a  lifetime  has  t>een 
of  the  South,  as  one 
In  Dixie.     We  make  It 
have  been  the  victim  of 
reviled  in  a  foreign 
cause    we  believe   in   t 
that  law  of  noblesse  ob 
the  t>etter  advantaged 
and  throughout  the  Uni 
tlon  to  strive  toward 
suppression  of  our  weakfr 
chromatic  type 

The  Negro  Is  the  on 
soil  that  did  not  come 
tlon.    He  was  brought 
millions  of  his  kind 
period   of  enforced 
that  he  Is  here  we  want 
and  happiness,  because 
many   innate   virtues 
for  him  a  sense  of 
care  of  our  women  folk 
the  dark  days  of  the  Wa  - 
and  because  we  recoi 
ties  tiiat  will  make  a 
the  cultural  and 
ow  common  country 
Ity  of  opportrmlty  for 

But  It  will  be  an 
if  the  Negro  is  forced  tc 
ladder  of  civilization  bj 
He  must  have,  and  Is 
the  white  people  of  the 
ourselves  a  disservice  so 
education,  better  houalifg 
medical  care,  and  fair 
law.     In  addressing  the 
nual  meeting  in  New 
Col.  John  R.  Allison  sa 
Gen.    Orde    Charles    W 
heroic  exploits  behind 
Burma  If  the  colored 
would  fight,  to  which 
replied:  "If  they  are 
because  we  are  not  goot 

And  the  same  truism 
tary  life  will  apply 
the  educated,  sound 
South  must  furnish  the 
Negro  out  of  the  morass 
and  disease  that  make 
economic  liability 
intelligent  Mlsslsslpplai 
the  Atlantic,  one  of  our 
sines:    "Here  each 
by  the  Negro,  Just  as 
affected  by  the  white. 
for  the  other.     If  there 
Megro  in  the  South,  It 
has  never  been  a  free 
since  the  Civil  War 
southerner's  whole 
are    conditioned    by 
Negro     •     •     •     The 
mental  aberrations 
whites   upon  terms 
while  the  white  suffers 
cause  he  lives  among 

Education  is  the 
know   of  to  rid  oursel 
tlons.    T^ere  are  today 
in  Alabama,  and  if  w( 
them  the  value  of  a 
ing.  thus  more  than 
capacity,  the  economic 
State   would   be 
has  been  stated  often  wl 
no  graduate  of  Tuskege ; 
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race  on  American 
lere  of  his  own  voll- 
lere  against  his  will, 
died  during  the 
But   dow 
him  to  stay  in  peace 
we  like  him  for  his 
Ijecause  we  entertain 
for  having  taken 
and  children  during 
between  the  States, 
In  hlrn  potentiall- 
^eat  contributfon  to 
advancement  of 
he  Is  given  equal- 
advancement. 

slow  process 

pull  himself  up  the 

his  own  bootstraps. 

ei^ltled  to,  the  help  of 

country;  and  we  do 

long  as  we  deny  him 

facilities,  adequate 

reatment  before  the 

Associated  Press  an- 

'ork  a  few  days  ago 

that  he  asked  MaJ. 

ngate    during    their 

Japanese  lines  in 

traops  at  their  disposal 

W  ngate  is  said  to  have 

good  fighters,  It  Is 

leaders" 

that  applies  in  mill- 
well  in  clvU  life: 
thinking  people  of  the 
leadership  to  lift  the 
of  Ignorance,  poverty 
for  criminality  and 
L.  Cohn,  a  highly 
recently  stated  in 
best  monthly  maga- 
Is  deeply  affected 
ach  Negro  Is  deeply 
rhe  one  Is  a  problem 
aas  never  been  a  free 
also  true  that  there 
man  in  the  South 
•     •     because  the 
and  way  of  life 
presence    of    the 
southern  Negro  suffers' 
he  lives  among 
they   lay   down, 
)ther  aberrations  be- 
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victed of  an  offense  against  a  white  woman 
or  of  any  other  major  crime.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  become  uniformly  good  .citi- 
zens and  taxpayers,  thereby  lifting  a  bur- 
den from  the  shoulders  of  the  white  people 
where  they  reside.  And  this  paper  believes 
that  citizens  of  that  type  should  be  allowed 
to  vote,  be  they  white  or  black.  Indeed,  this 
paper  has  come  to  the  concltislon  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  all  southern  States  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  and  substitute  therefor 
an  educational  test  as  precedent  to  the  ex- 
ercise oC  the  franchise.  But  we  are  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  force  bills  and  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  allow  us  to  work 
out  our  own  social  and  economic  problems  in 
our  own  way. 

Neither  is  this  paper  favorable  to  efforu 
that  are  being  made  from  the  outside  to  ab- 
rogate segregation  laws  that  have  been  estab- 
lished here  in  the  South.  For  we  believe 
those  laws  make  lor  the  betterment  of  both 
races,  although  we  do  l)elleve  Negroes  to  be 
entitled  to  better  accommodations  on  com- 
mon carriers.  We  also  should  like  to  see  the 
white  people  of  this  section  Join  with  the 
Negroes  in  an  effort  to  make  Hobson  City,  the 
exclusive  Negro  municipality  on  our  south- 
em  border,  a  model  place  of  residence.  For 
It  is  a  laboratory  in  which  they  well  could 
prove  their  capacity  for  intelligent  self- 
government.  A  fine  new  school  building  re- 
cently has  been  erected  there,  but  the  place 
badly  needs  engineering  and  steps  toward 
beautlflcation. 

Without  segregation,  there  would  be  a  ten- 
dency toward  amalgamation,  and  that  Is 
something  which  races  of  differing  types 
have  fought  against  from  the  earliest  eoUthlc 
period,  which  produced  the  so-called  Heidel- 
berg and  PUtdown  man.  to  the  present  time, 
according  to  Henry  Fairfield  Osbom  and 
other  authorities  who  are  quoted  in  Dr. 
Jerome  Dowd's  scholarly  work.  "The  Negro  In 
American  Life."  Moreover,  Westermarck  in 
his  three-volume  "History  of  Human  Mar- 
riage" points  out  that  amalgamation  Is  con- 
ducive to  racial  infertility  and  that  even 
among  the  lower  species  and  aboriginal  tribes 
sexual  Intercourse  of  whites  with  blacks,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  female,  is  decid- 
edly repugnant.  And  if  you  must  have  bibli- 
cal authority,  consult  Ezra  or  St.  Paul,  or 
consider  the  family  row  that  ensued  when 
lioses  slipped  over  the  line.  Hence,  It  Is  to 
be  desired  that  each  race  maintain  Its  own 
integrity  and  develop  itself  to  its  highest 
possibilities. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  there  cannot 
safely  be  an  interchange  of  cultures  and  tra- 
ditions. And  to  bring  that  about  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  Nation.  The 
South  did  not  bring  the  Negro  to  this  con- 
tinent, but  It  has  been  the  South  that  has 
had  to  shoulder  the  major  part  of  the  burden 
of  his  civilization.  And  Insofar  as  education 
is  concerned,  the  Souths  problem  has  been 
aggravated  in  the  last  few  years  by  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  make  mandatory  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  and  equal  pay 
for  white  and  colored  teachers.  It  was  one 
of  those  decisions  that  prevented  an  8-month 
school  term  here  in  Alabama  imder  the  Dixon 
administration,  and  It  also  was  northern  In- 
fluence that  defeated  the  Hill-Thomas  Fed- 
eral-aid bill  that  would  have  eased  the  bur- 
den of  a  dual  school  system  in  this  region. 

All  of  these  problems  can  be  worked  out  in 
time,  however,  and  peaceful  relations  main- 
tained, if  the  demagogues,  both  white  and 
black,  will  but  cease  their  agitation.  Men 
of  good  will  and  of  foresight  everywhere  want 
to  see  the  backward  races  advance,  and  noth- 
ing Is  more  true  than  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's statement  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
the  Negro  in  a  ditch  is  to  stay  in  there  with 
him.  And  it  also  was  Washington  who  cau- 
tioned his  people  against  social  equality  with 
the  whites,  but  who  lu^ed  them  Instead  to 
Improve  their  own  racial  integrity. 


C  I.  d.  PoBlkml  ActiM  Committet 
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HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  last  few  months  many  pages  have 
been  printed  in  the  Congrkssignal  Rec- 
ord and  the  press  of  the  Nation  relative 
to  the  political  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
political  action  committee.  Many  edi- 
torials and  news  articles  have  been 
printed  giving  the  C.  I.  O.  political  action 
committee  credit  for  a  number  of  politi- 
cal scores  and  a  number  of  political  cas- 
ualties. The  biggest  issue  confronting 
the  American  people  today  is  whether  or 
not  they  shall  elect  a  Representative  to 
Congress  typical  of  their  views  or  allow 
labor  agitators  to  veer  them  from  the 
principles  for  which  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  so  nobly  fighting. 

Because  my  vote  on  all  occasions  has 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  people  I 
represent  I  have  been  marked  for  defeat 
by  labor  leaders,  labor  agitators,  and 
labor  racketeers.  Two  years  ago  the 
same  Issues  were  In  vogue  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma. 
The  same  men  will  oppose  each  other  in 
the  coming  primary  on  July  the  11th. 
From  my  point  of  view  the  cause  which 
augments  al\  these  strikes  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  of  1935.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  was  voted  upon  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  June  9,  1935.  and 
my  opponent  whom  I  defeated  in  the 
primary  of  1942,  was  then  Congressman 
from  the  district  I  now  have  the  honor 
of  representing.  No  doubt,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  I  say,  no 
doubt,  he  voted  for  the  passage  of  this 
law.  because  according  to  the  record  he 
was  In  attendance  of  Congress  on  that 
very  day  and  did  not  voice  his  opposi- 
tion to  its  passage,  for  Congressman 
TABn  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
a  motion  to  recommit  and  only  20  Mem- 
bers arose  in  support  of  his  motion. 
Surely,  had  Mr.  Cartwright  been  one  of 
those  20  members  he  would  have  made 
some  kind  of  record  of  his  opposition. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  supported  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  because  Charles  Hathaway, 
President  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  on  the  8th  day  of  June 
1942.  issued  an  open  letter  of  endorse- 
ment of  then  Congressman  Cartwright 
and  asked  for  contributions  from  the 
members  of  the  union  to  defeat  me. 
Hathaway  who  is  not  a  resident  of  our 
district  in  his  letter  said: 

It  la  my  desire  to  consolidate  labor's 
strength  against  Stewart.  Seldom  is  a  Con- 
greasmsn  100  percent  for  labor,  but  Con- 
gressman Cartwrlght's  record  la  outstandingly 
good. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  bill  the  National  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
their  Weekly  News  Service  of  June  8. 


1043,  listed  me  among  237  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  be  purged  in  the  com- 
ing election,  and  published  this  threat 
and  warning  to  the  world: 

Regardless  of  whether  It  is  kiUed  or  adopted 
we  shaU  endeavor  to  vote  out  of  oflloe  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  supports  It.  Into 
this  effort,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  pour  every  resource  at  its  command. 

In  compliance  with  this  mandate,  we  pub- 
lish herewith  the  names  of  238  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  voted 
for  the  adoption  of  this  vicious  antUatwr 
biU. 

Stewast,  Oklahoma,  anc  237  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Every  resource  at  the  command  of 
A.  F.  of  L.  taking  into  account  the  tribute 
imposed  upon  the  workers  of  this  country 
in  the  way  of  a  tax  before  they  could 
work  for  their  Government  is  staggering, 
and  no  doubt,  along  with  the  C.  I.  O.  po- 
litical action  committee  will  endeavor  to 
make  good  their  threat. 

The  die  is  cast.  The  question  is,  ShaU 
the  ialx>r  organizations  elect  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  a  district  or  shall  the 
people  arise  in  their  might  and  accept 
organized  labor  leader's  challenge  and 
elect  their  own  Congressman? 

Mr.  Cartwright  was  appointed  a  major 
in  the  United  States  Army  from  civilian 
life  on  the  4th  of  January  1943  without 
1  day  of  basic  training,  and  has  enjoyed 
the  salary  of  that  rank  up  to  this  good 
hour  with  an  income-tax  exemption  of 
$3,300  per  year  for  him  and  his  family, 
while  I  and  my  family  are  allowed  only 
$1,200;  and  add  to  this  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  lost  one  single  day  in  receiving 
pay  from  the  Federal  Government  for  al- 
most 18  years.  We  began  receiving  our 
salary  on  January  3.  1943,  and  at  this 
time  a  candidate  for  a  second  term,  while 
he  served  eight  terms,  totaling  16  years. 


SOUOnS      WITH      S      TtAMS'      FOKXION      SCRVICS 
•BOmjB  BSCKIVS  A  nntU>t70H   BOMS 

Mention  has  been  scant  regarding  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  have 
lived  in  fox  holes  on  the  firing  line  lOr  2 
years  without  having  received  a  furlough 
to  visit  their  families.  It  goes  without 
sajring  that  most  of  our  sons  are  in  the 
ranks,  having  completed  rigid  basic 
training,  as  is  very  necessary  in  coping 
with  the  enemy;  few,  if  any,  were  ap- 
pointed from  civil  life  with  the  rank  of  a 
major  the  very  first  day  they  entered  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  urge  that  every  con- 
sideration in  keeping  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  be  given  our 
armed  forces  who  have  put  in  two  years 
fighting  in  foreign  territory  an  oppor- 
tvmity  to  receive  a  furlough.  It  Is  indeed 
a  contrast  when  Just  a  few  days  ago  21 
strikes  were  on  in  the  production  of 
critical  war  materials  for  the  boys  on  a 
24-hour  shift  undergoing  bombings  and 
spending  30  days  and  nights  in  fox  holes 
and  the  jvmgles,  risking  their  all  that 
those  on  the  home  front  might  continue 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  8.  R.  Creswell, 
Route  No.  1.  Madill,  Okla..  passed  on  to 
me  a  letter  from  bis  son  Howard,  who  is 
a  private  in  the  Infantry  in  the  South- 
west Padflc,  which  reflects  a  story  of  real 
service  to  his  country,  with  recognized 


citations  for   his   outstanding   bravery 

in  two  major  campaigns.  Naturally 
Howard  is  anxious  to  receive  a  furlough 
and  return  home  for  a  brief  visit  with 
his  loved  ones  He  is  of  a  good  family. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Freeman,  and  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  doing  everything  they  can  in 
keeping  the  home  fii-es  burning  to  the 
successful  enu  of  this  terrible  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  a  letter  from 
Pvt.  Howard  Creswell  to  his  father,  as 
follows: 

AnxL  12,  1944. 

Dka*  Dadot  :  Have  been  pretty  busy  of  late. 
So  thotight  would  try  and  write  you  wbUe  I 
had  time.  Has  been  about  2  weeks  since  I 
heard  from  you.  Glad  you  received  the  coat 
but  I  guess  It  la  too  warm  to  wear  It  now. 

Yesterday,  Easter  Sunday,  we  received  our 
ribbons  for  the  Guadalcanal  and  Vella  La- 
vella  campaigns  with  two  stars  for  the  two 
major  campaigns.  Also  received  a  good-con- 
duct ribbon.  So  you  can  see  I  have  been  a 
good  boy.  Was  A.  W.  O.  L.  for  1  day  in  New 
Zealand  and  got  1  week's  restriction  for  It. 

You  keep  asking  alraut  when  I  am  to  get  a 
furlough  home.  Virginia  even  writes  that  I 
must  not  want  to  come  home.  I  am  afraid 
you  people  back  there  will  have  to  write  the 
Congressman  from  our  district  and  find  out 
the  score  al)out  why  we  are  not  getting  a  fur- 
lough after  2  years  overseas.  Also  thank  him 
for  the  generosity  shown  toward  us  in  the 
mustering -out  bill.  Do  they  think  they  can 
afford  to  pay  us  a  hundred  more  than  a  sol- 
dier who  stays  in  the  States  where  he  has  a 
barracks  to  live  In.  also  hot  water  and  sheets, 
something  I  haven  t  seen  now  in  almost  S 
years.  If  they  would  come  out  here,  live  with 
these  malaria  mosquitoes,  go  through  about 
600  bombings,  spend  about  80  days  in  a  fox 
hole  with  mud  and  water  up  to  their  waist- 
line, see  your  buddies  get  bumped  off,  have 
the  smell  of  dead  men  all  aroimd  you  for  said 
time,  without  a  change  of  clothes,  spend 
same  amount  of  nights  in  Jungles  which  are 
months  long  each  night  sweating  some  slant 
eye  out  to  oome  in  your  hole  with  you. 
I  think  they  would  change  their  mind  about 
us  being  worth  only  a  hundred  more  than 
some  soldier  who  has  had  to  stay  in  the 
States  and  fight  the  strikers  or  Boot  suiters. 
Well  I  guess  ^  had  better  go  to  chow.  Should 
have  hash  tonight. 
Lore, 

HOWASO. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  that  has  happened  in  all  my  cam- 
paigns in  running  for  public  office  is  the 
newspaper  advertisement  of  my  oppo- 
nent charging  me  with  breaking  my 
pledge  in  franking  out  a  speech  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  March  29. 
1944.  The  ad  in  this  respect  says,  "Why 
break  his  pledge  against  free  mail  to 
frank  a  speech  to  us?"  It  is  really  funny. 
After  I  had  been  sworn  in  as  Congress- 
man from  the  Third  District  of  Okla-- 
homa,  and  li«r.  Cartwright  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  major  from  civil  life,  he  flooded 
the  district  with  a  speech  he  made  to- 
gether with  12  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, entitled  "Till  We  Meet  Again."  yet 
campaigning  with  his  frank  while  a 
major  in  the  Army  with  a  free  frank,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  times  he  used 
his  frank  during  the  campaign  of  1942. 
Another  thing  that  Is  of  interest — ^the 
speech  he  is  complaining  about  being 
franked  out — ^was  printed  in  my  own 
print  shop,  the  Antlers  American,  and 
not  printed  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RsooRD.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Vermont  State 
Republican  Convention,  Montpelier,  Vt., 
May  17.  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman .  1  have  read  that  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  and  man  In  Hla  Image  and  aaid.  "Let 
blin  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea 
and  the  (ovrl  of  the  air  and  the  cattle  of  the 
IMda.  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
movvth  upon  the  earth.  In  the  air.  on  the 
■ea.  or  under  it." 

The  New  Deal  administration  mistakenly 
aanoMd  that  Ood  was  directing  a  mandate 

ton. 

Under  color  of  a  delegated  power  and  by 
the  unlawful  and  un-American  use  of  au- 
thority it  never  has  rightfully  had.  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  stretched  Its 
tentacles  of  federalization  around  and  over 
a  vast  domain  of  vanishing  States. 
Stntelud  but  a  little  more  and  further,  the 
pcrwsf  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  over  every 
phase  of  our  national,  local,  and  individual 
functions  wUl  be  complete. 

If  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  is  the 
law  of  the  land — which  God  forbid — then  no 
business,  no  home,  no  liberty  is  safe.  It  can- 
not be  that  we  are  so  surely  under  a  dictator- 
ship that  wo  cannot  escape  its  penalties  by 
tmlted  action  to  conserve  and  save  our  rights 
The  situation  is  desperate. 

War  is  being  used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  totali- 
tarianism. God  save  the  stste  our  fore  ■ 
fathers  founded. 

Some  labor  leaders  recognise  the  fact  that 
the  life  or  death  at  labor  unions  Is  a  depth 
bomb  In  tills  Ward  buslnsaa 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  may  well  be 
that  for  the  gander  some  day. 

There  Is  dynamite  enough  in  this  affair  to 
blow  labor  unions  Into  eternity,  if  necessary. 
~  The  New  Deal  Is  more  dynamic  than  fas- 
cism, more  revolutionary  than  communism, 
more  undependable  than  the  wind.  It  has 
build  up  new  Instruments  of  public  power 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  political  puppets 
of  its  selected  economic  autocracy  have  pro- 
vided ahacklss  for  the  liberties  of  the  people 
for  use  against  all  of  us.  labor  as  well  as 
capital. 

The  assi'tlou  that  the  seizure  was  made 
under  "sn  aggregate  of  delegated  powers" 
should  give  the  people  pause.  This  false  as- 
serttoD  of  the  assimilation  of  vaguely  defined 
powers  as  an  authority  Is  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine unless  constitutional  government  has 
been  abandoned.  Where  does  the  authority 
of  the  President  end  as  s  dlctstor  In  a  demo- 
cratic republic?  If  he  can  seise  a  man's  busi- 
■eas  and  forcibly  evict  the  operating  head 
inulK  his  aggregate  of  powers,  and  without 
regard  to  specific  legislation  enacted  by  Oon- 
greas  to  deal  with  such  situations,  what  pro- 
tection has  any  citlaen  against  wanton  abtise 
ot  power?  It  is  DO  answer  to  say  that  Sewell 
Avery  was  a  recalcitrant  representative  of  big 
btjsiness.  nor  is  there  any  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  administration,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  Itself,  iias  refrained  from  the 
use  of   strong-arm  tactics  in  dealing  with 
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and  resistance  to  further  extension  and  cen- 
tralization of  the  Federal  Government  can 
raise  a  sufficient  barrier  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  national  socialism 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  States  as  po- 
litical entities  and  their  complete  federaliza- 
tion and  strangulation.  These  are  tragic 
days  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Too  many 
people  will  learn  it  too  late. 

We  are  today  at  the  crossroads,  stuck  in 
the  New  Deal  mire  of  playing  class  against 
class  for  votes.  Free  enterprise  and  loss 
of  liberty  mark  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
We  are  losing  or  have  lost  both. 

What  Is  free  enterprise?  Free  enterprise, 
my  friends,  means  a  lot  of  little  things  and 
Is  a  mighty  big  thing  to  all  of  us.  It  com- 
prehends our  right  to  irve  our  own  lives,  run 
our  own  Jobs,  manage  our  own  businesses 
In  our  own  way  without  needless  Govern- 
ment Interference  It  assures  us  our  right  to 
criticize  the  Government,  bawl  out  the  um- 
pire, make  a  speech  on  the  public  square, 
travel  where  and  when  we  choose,  work  or 
not  as  we  please.  It  offers  opportunity  to 
everybody,  rewards  thrift,  pays  for  hard  work, 
initiates  ingenuity,  thrives  on  competition, 
encourages  invention,  stimulates  research. 
promotes  progress,  maintains  our  standard  of 
living.  It  offers  each  of  us  every  chance  to 
save  and  to  invest  and  to  build  and  to  grow. 
Any  man  who  has  faith  in  lAs  idea  may  take 
a  risk  to  develop  It.  That  is  the  way  our 
railroads  started  as  did  our  motor  car  in- 
dustry, our  oil  and  steel,  our  aviation,  and 
our  scientific,  mechanized  farming,  our  ra- 
dio, and  a  hundred  other  similar  advan- 
tages which  have  made  life  worth  living. 
It  Is  what  made  small  shops  and  factories  into 
big  ones,  started  more  small  ones,  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  out-produce  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  hands  down,  when  we 
had  to  fight. 

That  was  free  enterprise  which  some  folks 
would  like  to  obliterate  and  are  obliterating 
as  they  undertake  to  change  our  American 
way  of  doing  things,  as  they  try  to  rebuild  otir 
whole  country  oh  a  different  thesis  and  un- 
der a  new  and  different  system.  If  those 
backing  the  New  Deal  program  (try  to  re- 
chrlsten  it  as  they  mayi  had  their  way.  no 
individual  would  own  his  store,  his  farm,  his 
business.  He  would  be  regimented.  He 
would  be  told  how  to  run  his  business,  his 
farm,  his  family,  and  would  lielong  to  the 
State. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  those  who 
contend  that  it  Is  time  for  a  change  In  a 
national  administration  whose  policies  would 
destroy  and  are  destroying  free  enterprise 
and  individual  initiative.  I  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  no  one  Individual  or  any  group 
of  men  is  indispensable  to  our  national  wel- 
fare, the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  the  solu- 
tion of  world  problems  which  shall  follow 
the  war     Do  not  be  misled. 

The  New  Deal,  which  under  any  other 
name  would  smell  as  sweet,  has  l>een  too 
long  in  power.  It  has  grown  arrogant.  Its 
policies  of  unlimited  spending  and  unlimited 
bureaucracy  have  practically  destroyed  re- 
publican-democratic government  here.  The 
constant  encroachment  of  its  policies  on 
individual  freedom  and  private  enterprise, 
ss  recently  exemplified.  Is  a  greater  threat 
to  the  perpetuity  of  the  progress  of  this 
Republic  than  is  even  the  war  itself,  which 
is  l)eing  fought -to  maintain  both. 

As  Senator  Capfex  well  said  the  other  day: 

"The  President  has  now  abandoned  the 
New  Deal  lal)el.  There  Is  no  longer  anyone 
to  claim  this  doorstep  baby,  except  Hxnbt 
Waixacz.  The  life-term  candidate  clings  to 
no  lasting  principles  of  government  or  truth. 
He  changes  with  the  shifting  winds  of  public 
opinion.  He  is  ready  to  alter  his  window 
dressing  from  day  to  day  with  the  shifts  of 
public  taste— from  the  left  to  the  right. 

"Today  he  is  seeking  to  restyle  himself  ss 
a  great  conservative.    He  is  shoving  Baruch 
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and  Jesse  Jones,  Clayton  and  Crowley,  to  the 
foreground,  hoping  they  will  make  the  public 
forget  Henry  Wallace,  Milo  Perkins,  Tugwell, 
Harry  the  Hop.'  'Henry  the  Morg,'  and 
'Sammy  the  Rose.' 

"Someone  Is  being  sold  down  the  river. 
"The  President  has  repeatedly  expanded 
and  enlarged  upon  the  powers  delegated  to 
him.  Congress  now  fears  to  trust  him  any 
longer,  and  therein  the  representatives  of  the 
people  reflect  the  fears  of  their  constltuenu. 
"It  Is  essential  to  have  In  the  White  House 
at  all  times  a  President  whom  the  Congress 
can  tnist.  It  Is  Imperative  now.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  get  a  wholly  new  Congress  at  one 
election.  Therefore,  we  must  either  elect 
another  President,  abandon  our  system  of 
government  with  lU  divided  responsibility, 
or  face  a  break -down  in  our  national  admin- 
istration." 

Never  was  "the  truth,  the  wliole  truth, 
and*  nothing  but  the  truth"  stated  more 
clearly. 

It  is  almost  a  crime  the  way  this  admin- 
istration has  hypnotized  the  American  pub- 
lic to  its  ultinxate  destruction.  It  is  only 
the  truth  which  will  make  them  free. 

In  1937  "Tommy  the  Cork"  told  an  inter- 
viewer: "The  revolution  is  here.  All  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  canalize  it.  Our. whole  con- 
ception of  private  property  is  going  to  be 
changed." 

That  was  in  1937,  and  right  from  the 
throne.  We  were  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
tben  as  now. 

What  confronts  ms  today  is  not  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  to  lose  our  liberties 
but  whether  they  have  been  lost  irre- 
trievably. While  we  still  have  a  vestige  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  of  assembly,  and 
worstUp,  on  the  other  hand,  freedom  of  en- 
terprise, at  labor,  and  of  the  sniaUest  con- 
cerns of  our  daily  lives  are  gone  with  the 
wind.  We  Aould  face  facts  in  a  fighting 
mood.  Our  future  to  challenged.  It  Is  not 
partisan  politics;  it  is  self-preservation 
which  la  Involved. 

Never  since  the  day  of  Ite  birth  as  the 
saviour  of  the  country  dW  the  Republican 
Party  have  so  great  en  opportunity  offered 
or  BO  tremendous  a  biutlen  of  reaponslbillty 
to  Iwar  as  today.  It  is  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  take  over  and  to  save  a  country 
Inirdened  with  a  »3O0,000,DO0,0OO  debt,  on 
which  the  Interest  alone  is  almost  unpay- 
able.   What  a  Job. 

Three  hundred  billion  dollars  Is  an  awful 
lot  of  money.  It  Is  a  figure  so  astronomical 
ng  to  be  almost  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Do  you  realize  that,  reduced  to  one-doUar 
bills  and  laid  side  by  skie  and  end  to  end, 
W00,000,000.000  would  go  3174.87  miles,  or 
131fe  times  around  the  giobe  in  a  highway 
running  20  feet  wide? 

If — to  get  back  on  the  gold  standard— we 
use  in  our  experiment  five-dollar  gold  pieces 
and  pile  them  on  top  of  one  another  xintll 
we  have  stacked  up  $300,000,000,000  worth, 
we  will  hsve  made  a  monument  of  gold 
which  will  soar  into  the  lieavens  2IHfiOOfiOO 
feet,  or  55.113  miles.  That  Is  substantially 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  to  the  moon 

AgttiTi  iKftTig  dollar  bills,  end  to  end  and 
side  by  side,  we  could  cover  768,70©  acies 
That  is  an  area  in  acres  larger  than  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Grand  Isle  County,  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Essex  County,  Vt.,  all  com- 
bined. 

Somelxjdy  will  have  to  pick  up  these  dol- 
lars sometime  to  put  them  or  their  equiva- 
lent back  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  us  solvent. 

What  can  the  New  Deal  ftnd  of  which  to 
ootLSt  in  6U<^  a  sorry  spectacle?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  American 
people  if  and  when  they  come  to  their  senses 
will  lelieve  themselves  of  the  incubus  of 
such   incompetence,  wastefulness,  and   bu- 


reaucracy as  found  tn  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  our  internal  economic  affairs? 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  peapl*, 
and  most  especially  the  Republican  Party, 
Is  not  how  to  prevent  the  coming  of  cen- 
tralized federalization,  for  it  has  arrived. 
Our  problem  Is  how  shall  we  get  rid  (rf  it. 
This  administration  has  Interfered  In  the 
affairs  of  the  States  and  cities,  taken  part 
tn  the  management  of  Industry  and  finance 
and  agriculture,  assumed  the  role  of  a  great 
banker  and  investor,  borrowed  millions  and 
spent  them  on  all  kinds  of  projects  through 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  paralyze  opposi- 
tion and  to  command  public  support.  It  is 
now  back  at  the  theory  for  gloixil  planning, 
regeneratl  n,  and  dominion  to  be  consum- 
mated under  the  authority  of  a  powerfully 
centralized  government  In  which  the  execu- 
tive will  be  a  csar.  The  road  to  it  Is  wide 
and  plainly  blue  printed. 

The  sooner  the  American  people  realize  the 
fact,  the  sooner  they  will  arm  themselves 
to  put  an  end  to  a  type  of  American  socialism 
.which  now  masquerades  under  the  disguise  of 
pseudo-democracy.  The  people  do  not  re- 
alize that  their  lives,  the  affairs  of  industry, 
tbe  local  concerns  of  the  States  are  pre- 
scribed and  ordered  and  supervised  out  ci 
Washington.  They  do  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  the  industrial  sjrstem  is  support- 
ed by  raging  floods  of  purchasing  power 
through  the  medium  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing national  debt.  Nothing  short  of  a 
totalitarian  government,  somebody  has  said, 
supported  by  the  weapons  of  ruthless  coer- 
cion and  the  will  to  use  them  can  bring  us 
out  imless  we  realize  what  we  are  up  against. 
We  shall  be  presently  up  against  the  final 
crisis;  namely,  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
last  few  steps  of  the  last  mile  to  Federal 
socialism,  the  ending  of  the  prologue,  the 
running  up  of  the  curtain,  or  elae  the  in- 
escapsbie  revolution  and  convulsion.  It  is 
time  for  Republicans  to  wake  up. 

The  framers  of  our  Government  knew  all 
atx)Ut  regimentation,  planned  economy,  col- 
onizations, and  other  features  and  govern- 
mental schemes,  the  futility  and  folly  and 
failure  of  them  as  repeatedly  demonstrated 
m  the  days  that  had  gone.  They  knew  the 
story  of  kings  and  despots,  of  tyrants  and 
bureaucrats — the  beginnings  and  endings 
thereof — and  definitely  and  positively  would 
have  none  of  them. 

It  is  only  by  subversion,  the  Ignoring  of 
the  limitations  which  these  men  prescrli>ed 
tn  the  Oonstituaon  which  they  made,  the 
assumption  and  usurpation  of  unwarranted 
power  and  authority,  that  it  has  been  passible 
for  the  administration  autocrstically  to  tell 
the  wage  earner  what  be  may  earn,  how  long 
he  may  work;  the  farmer  what  and  how  much 
he  may  produce  on  his  own  farm;  the  mer- 
chant at  what  price  he  may  sdl  his  gocds; 
the  manufacturer  what  addition  he  may 
make  to  his  plant,  how  much  he  may  pro- 
duce; to  control  the  flow  of  capital  and  sav- 
ings; to  enter  into  business  in  competition 
with  private  cltizehs. 

State  lines  have  been  obliterated,  the  pre- 
rDgatives  of  Congress  have  been  ustnped. 
The  right  to  impose  taxes  in  hU  dlscreUon 
has  been  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  authority  to  fix  the  value  of  money 
has  tieen  transferred  to  the  President,  a 
power  so  great  over  the  lives  of  men  It  has 
never  been  enjoyed  save  by  complete  despots. 
And  this  Is  America.  It  ts  time  to  wake  up, 
for  the  liberty  of  a  people,  ss  Bdmund  Burke 
said,  has  many  times  been  lost  in  a  night. 
He  who  loses  It  loses  all.  Human  rtghU  and 
property  rights  are  Insepsrable. 
Where  does  it  aU  lead? 
Jefferson  said,  "Were  we  directed  Irom 
Washington  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap, 
we  should  soon  vmnt  bread."  TbaX  day  is 
here. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  American  people 
wiU  stand  for  a  policy  which  undertakes  to 


saddls  tills  Republic  permanently  with  pol- 
icies and  programs  so  un-American  in  con- 
ception and  unconstitutional  in  fact  and  in 
law  which  can  but  speU  its  end. 

The   people   of   America   see  a   world   In 
shambles,  business  destroyed,  broken  homes 
by  the  millions;  tens  of  millions  of  men  and 
wonsn  sick  in  body  and  in  mind;  other  mil- 
llons  whose  eareers  have  been  interfered  with: 
everywhere  the  peacetime  pursuits  of  more 
than  a  billion  people  transformed  Into  war 
pursuits,  and  a  total  war  bill  of  nearly  half 
a  triUlon  dollars.    Tbey  see  hatred,  vengeance.    . 
ruthless  ambition,  lust  tat  power  and  more 
power,  and  cruel  force  as  the  world's  arbiters. 
Tttey    are    confused,    bewildered,    almost 
helpless.    Yet  there  Is  a  way  out  for  them  as 
there  was  out  of  the  desperation  and  hope- 
lessness of  their  for)}ears.     I  think  they  can 
pay  the  price  and  the  bill  for  today's  war 
with  the  aid  of  science,  invention,  and  engi- 
neering, and  posterity,  provided  the  Reput>- 
llcan  Party  does  not  let  the  forces  now  seek- 
ing to  do  It  place  the  blight  of  state  socialism 
on  the  spirit  of  the  masses. 

Public  confldence  in  Government  must  be 
reestablished  The  use  of  extraordinary  war 
powers,  nuch  as  were  utlUised  in  the  Mont- 
gooiery  Ward  case  without  authority,  must 
be  limited  to  winning  the  war  and  not  play- 
ing polities.  Social  objectives,  political  am- 
bltiena,  and  attempts  to  appease  special  In- 
terests must  t>e  exorcised  and  abandoned. 

Our  capitalistic  system  which  frees  enter- 
prise and  protects  individual  Initiative  and 
ingenuity,  under  the  supervision  of  the  guid- 
ing genius  of  those  who  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  Republican  Party  can  show  them  the 
way  out  That  is  ito  responsibility,  its  duty, 
and  its  destiny. 

The  Republican  Party  has  been  the  party 
ol  action  and  progress  and  achievement, 
from  the  days  of  Its  founding,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  of  our  national  life.  The  call 
and  the  need  for  its  leadership  is  stronger 
today  than  ever  before.  The  political  party 
which  has  put  into  tf  set  the  principles  and 
the  polidee  which  saved  national  unity, 
freed  a  race,  resumed  specie  payments,  es- 
tablished the  national  credit,  fixed  the  gold 
standard,  restored  prosperity:  In  short,  which 
always  when  it  has  been  brought  to  a  realis- 
ing sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upoa 
It,  has  responded  to  the  call  and  proven 
equal  to  the  emergency,  will  once  more  re- 
spond, will  continue  to  keep  the  fsith,  will 
provlds  the  solution  of  our  problems,  and, 
true  to  its  record,  wUl  lead  this  country  out 
of  the  slough  of  despond  into  the  sunshine 
of  complete  recovery  and  prosperity,  con- 
tentm«it,  and  a  lastlitg  peace. 


The  Rooserelt  ResoktioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  HBW  TOBK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVfS 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944    • 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  New  York  County 
Democratic  Organisation: 

Whereas,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  committee 
that  the  reelection  of  President  Franklin  D. 
RCQsevelt  is  essential  to  the  most  eflklcnt 
pKmttMUoo.  of  the  war  and  to  the  i;:e~c:va- 
tion   of   the  sckcial   and   economic   bsncAu 
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which  the  country  has  derived  from  his  ad- 
mlnlstntttm.  and 

WlMVM*.  the  democracy  of  New  York 
flnnntj  mtmatbea  to  the  Iit)eral  and  buman- 
Harlkn  valtiaa  which  bis  administration  has 
upheld,  and 

WhesMa.  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Booaevclt  eonthnues  to  exemplify  these  qual- 
Mn  of  Uberaltsm.  humanity,  and  progress  at 
fcfl^it  and  aaaorcs  the  unijnpafred  prestige 
and  moral  weight  of  the  Nation  abroad;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

M&toiMd,  Ttut  the  New  York  County  com- 
■iltUe  VKgm  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  accept 
renomination  at  the  grateful  hands  of  bis 
party  for  pie  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 


EfimiiMte  Tkrcat  to  Wmr  Pr<»aacti«n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  accHicAM 

IN  THX  flOUSX  OP  REPRISZNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  happy  to  advise  this  Congress  that 
the  executive  board  of  the  foremen's 
union  has  agreed  to  call  off  the  Detroit 
strike,  involving  some  65,0C0  war  work- 
ers. I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  to  act  to 
make  certain  that  there  will  be  no  repe- 
tition of  this  disgraceful  and  imwar- 
ranted  walk -out. 

In  this  connection  I  have  today  intro- 
duced legislation  to  amend  the  War  La- 
bor Disputes  Act  br  prohibiting  the 
unionization  of  supervisory  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  this  be  considered  anti- 
labor  legislation.  This  bill  will  actually 
save  collective  bargaining,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  be  destroyed  if  both  management 
and  latwr  are  permitted  to  sit  on  "the 
same  side  of  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Detroit  strike  clearly  demonstrates 
the  need  of  congressional  action.  It 
definitely  proves  that  the  unionization  of 
supervisory  employees  will  continue  to 
be  a  definite  threat  to  production  in  our 
war  industries. 

Here,  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary venture  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
65.000  workers  in  our  most  vital  war 
plants  were  forced  to  leave  their  Jobs  by 
a  few  labor  racketeers  because  they 
were  demanding  recognition  of  a  union 
comprising  approximately  3.300  foremen 
In  the  factories  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  abominable 
thlnjrs  I  have  ever  heard  of.  Precious 
Uves  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been 
jeopardiaed  by  a  few  inflated  labor  lead- 
ers, greedily  reaching  for  more  dues,  and 
determined  to  rule  or  riiin  America.  In 
all  earnestness  I  say  that  the  men  re- 
spoosible  to*  this  strike  should  be  tried 
for  treason.  Certainly  they  are  not 
above  the  level  of  other  saboteurs  who 
have  paid  the  penalty  for  their  efforts 
to  cripple  our  war  production. 

Tliat  they  have  sabotaged  our  war  ef- 
fort is  (Jeflnltely  shown  in  a  statement 
mode  today  by  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  that  the 


strike  for  which  the'  were  responsible 
has  cost  our  fighting  forces  at  least  251 
long-range  Mustang   Ighter  planes. 

This  disgraceful  st:  ike  was  continued 
for  several  days  in  s  >ite  of  the  fervent 
pleas  of  both  the  Sec  retary  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Under  Secret  ary  of  War  for  the 
men  to  return  to  tl-eir  jobs.  Both  of 
these  oflBcials  issued  s  tatements  showing 
their  grave  concern  o  .'er  the  crippling  of 
the  production  of  ai -plane  motors  and 
other  materiel  of  w|ir.    In  one  of  his 


statements  the  Undei 
I  am  told,  went  so  fai 


Our  forces  are  bombli  g  German  war  plants, 


but  they  do  not  have 


;  hai  e 


War 


t  le 


tiiae 


The  bill  which  I 
Mr.  Speaker,  should 
into  the  original 
Act.    I  know  of  no 
who  believes  that 
should  belong  to 
of  collective  bargaining 
ings  to  that  effect  by 
Relations  Board  the 
tinued  agitation  in 
Michigan  and  the 
izatlon  of  foremen 
This  agitation 
threat  to   our 
raises  the  possibility 
may  have  to  take 
production  job  from 
with  the  problem  bot 
before    the    Nationa 
Board. 

During  hearings 
power  bills  before 
Military  Affairs  a 
of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  wa 
tention  of  the 
out  that  the  Board 
supervisory  employ 
gain  collectively. 

Chairman  Harry 
point  in  the  opinion 
requires  a  decision  in 
the  appropriate  unit|for 
said: 


introduced  today, 
have  been  written 
Labor  Disputes 
one  in  Government 
su  lervisory  employees 
uni<)ns  for  the  purpose 
In  spite  of  rul- 
the  National  Labor 
e  has  been  a  con- 
war  industries  of 
Nation  for  the  organ- 
for   that   purpose, 
constitutes  a  continuing 
prodjiction   and  it   also 
that  management 
off  from  its  war 
ime  to  time,  to  deal 
1  in  plant  cities  and 
Labor    Relations 


01 


y<ar 


memb  srs 


ths 


To  engraft  upon 
which  denies  to  a 
employees  as  a  class 
safed  thereunto  all  e: 
the    permissible 
discretion.    It  is  administrative 


bouQls 


Under    this    reas(*iing 
needed  to  clarify  tyie 
This  bill  will  do  it. 

Under  this  bill  thej-e 
vent  foremen  from 
zation  they  wish  to 
vision  would  be  that 
not  be  required  to 
with  any  organization 

Secretary  of  Labo 
questioning  during 
ings,  stated  that 
management  and  said 


I  have  never  though 
er  to  have  foremen 
union  group,  because 

representatives    of    thi 
employers  must  have 
opeiating  level. 


Supervisory 
elect  to  become  a 
when   they  assume 
foremen.    In   this 
part  of  management 


Secretary  of  War, 
as  to  say: 


to  do  that  to  ours. 


the  various  man- 

;he  Committee   on 

ago,  the  opinion 

brought  to  the  at- 

It  was  pointed 

najority  ruled  that 

e^s  should  not  bar- 

Millis  made  the 

hat  the  Wagner  Act 

each  case  regarding 

employees.    He 


act  an  amendment 

siiastantlal   segment    of 

he  protection  vouch - 

□:  ployees.  Is  not  within 

of    administrative 

legislation. 


legislation    is 
entire  question. 

is  nothing  to  pre- 
oining  any  organl- 
oin.  The  only  pro- 
management  would 
bargain  collectively 


Perkins,  under  my 

manpower  hear- 

are  a  part  of 


tie 
f  01  emen 


It  very  wise  or  prop- 
oikanlzed  In  the  trade- 
he  foremen  really  are 
employers   and    the 
representative  at  the 


emi  loyees 


voluntarily 
p^rt  of  management 

their  positions  as 
losition,  they,  as  a 

represent  the  own- 


ers of  the  business.  In  becoming  fore- 
men they  assume  something  of  a  fidu- 
ciary position  and  they  take  on  addi- 
tional respoiisibilities,  which  include  an 
obligation  to  act  for  and  on  behalf  of 
the  owners  of  business. 

A  parallel  might  be  drawn  with  the 
doctor  who  voluntarily  enters  his  profes- 
sion and  then  is  restricted  from  doing 
certain  things,  such  as  discussing  the  ail- 
ments of  his  patients. 

It  Is  logical  to  assume  that  If  foremen 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining,  even  though  the  organization 
Itself  may  be  an  independent  one,  they 
eventually  will  be  taken  into  one  of  the 
larger  labor  unions.  Some  may  join  one 
of  the  national  organizations  and  some 
may  join  others.  This  could  contrijaute 
only  to  confusion  and  interruption  of 
production. 

In  addition,  when  they  belong  to  a 
union,  the  leaders  of  that  union  are  in 
reality  their  superiors.  This  certainly 
would  be  true  in  every  case  where  a  com- 
pany had  a  closed  shop  or  maintenance 
of  membership  agreement  for  the  rea- 
son that  dismissal  from  the  union  would 
mean  that  a  man  could  no  longer  earn 
a  living.  This  divided  allegiance  would 
be  a  serious  obstacle  to  full  war  produc- 
tion. 

Witnesses  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  a  year  ago  submitted  agree- 
ments reached  between  manufacturers 
and  unions.  In  one  instance  an  agree- 
ment between  the  coal  operators  and 
John  L.  Lewis,  who  at  that  time  was 
seeking  to  organize  foremen  and  super- 
visory employees,  was  read  into  the  rec- 
ord. In  each  of  these  agreements  super- 
visory employees  and  other  representa- 
tives of  management  have  been  excluded 
from  affiliation  with  the  unions  by 
mutual  consent  because  these  men  actu- 
ally represent  management  and  there  is 
no  place  for  them  in  the  union. 

On  page  6  of  the  hearings  on  H.  R. 
2239,  H.  R.  1742,  H.  R.  1728,  and  H.  R. 
992,  dealing  with  the  full  utilization  of 
manpower,  Mr.  John  D.  Battle,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, said: 

This  Is  not  a  fight  against  unionism  as  EUch 
at  all.  Collective  bargaining  has  been  going 
on  In  this  Industry  for  mere  than  60  years. 
But  supervisory  forces  and  other  representa- 
tives of  management  have  been  excluded 
from  aflUlation  with  the  unions  by  mutvial 
consent  of  the  operating  management  and 
the  union  management.  Because  these  men 
actually  represent  management,  there  has 
been  no  place  for  them  In  the  union. 

Former  Senator  Edward  R.  Burke, 
president  of  the  Southern  Coal  Producers 
Association,  said: 

There  Is  a  third  reason  why  I  wanted  to 
come  and  give  you  my  brief  statement,  and 
that  is  that  there  Is  a  section  of  the  bill  which 
deals  directly  with  one  of  the  most  important 
problems,  as  I  see  It,  confronting  Industry 
and  the  economic  welfare  of  this  country 
that  exists  today  •  •  •  That  is  the  at- 
tempt of  organized  labor  to  take  within  its 
ranks  supervisory  officials;  to  reach  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  table  and  drag  over  or  puU 
over  or  persuade  to  come  over  to  the  side 
where  union  labor  site  a  very  vital  part  of 
management. 

As  has  already  been  said  by  Mr.  Battle,  the 
understanding  and  agreement  between  the 
operators  of  the  coal  Industry  and  the  United 
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Mine  Workers  of  Amerioi  have  always  been 
that  each  bad  its  own  separate  field. 
Throughout  the  years  there  has  been  In  the 
constitution  of  the  International  Union  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  a  provision  that 
men  connected  with  management  were  not 
eligible  for  membership  In  the  union. 

Now,  how  could  anyone  think  that  that ' 
provision  was  written  into  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  carried  there 
throughout  the  years  because  the  Mine 
Workers  wanted  to  unduly  restrict  their 
membership  or  wanted  to  shut  off  a  profitable 
source  of  Income?  There  must  have  been 
another  reason,  and  there  was  another  rea- 
son, and  it  was  this:  That  the  union  leaders. 
Mr.  Lewis  and  his  associates,  as  they  thought 
about  this  matter  calmly  through  the  years, 
realized  that  collective  bargaining  could  be  a 
real  success  In  this  country  only  if  the  people 
representing  opposing  Interests  sat  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  table,  and  carried  on  col- 
lective bargaining;  that  by  mixing  the  two 
groups,  by  taking  a  substantial  part  of  man- 
agement over  on  labor  s  side,  very  soon  there 
was  going  to  be  serious  interference  with 
collective  bargaining. 

"^Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation,  appearing  for 
the  General  Motors  Corporation  and  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
said — page  65: 

Management  has  Inescapable  responsibili- 
ties, which  cannot  be  delegated  to  others. 
Such  responsibilities  are  generaUy  recognized 
and  accepted,  and  the  foUowlng  provisions 
clearly  defining  such  management  responsi- 
bilities are  included  in  all  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  which  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  hsa  with  unions.  Similar  pro- 
visions are  Incorporated  In  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  of  other  corporations  in  the 
automobile  Industry.  To  quote  from  the 
General  Motors  agreement: 

"The  right  to  hire;  promote;  discharge,  or 
discipline  for  cause;  and  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline and  efficiency  of  employees  is  the  sole 
reeponslbUlty  of  the  corporation  except  that 
union  members  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  aa  such.  In  addition,  the  products  to 
be  manufactured,  the  location  of  plants,  the 
schedule  of  production,  the  methods,  pro- 
cesses, and  means  of  manufacturing  are  solely 
and  exclusively  the  responsibility  of  the 
corporation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
today  is  timely  legislaUon.  It  is  needed 
legislation.  It  should  be  given  immedi- 
ate consideration.  It  will  prevent  a  few 
labor  racketeers  from  destroying  collec- 
tive bargaining.  As  I  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  cannot  have  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  on  the  same  side  of  the 
bargaining  table,  and  certainly  we  cannot 
permit  another  disruption  in  our  war 
production  as  the  result  of  racketeering 
agitation  to  organize  supervisory  em- 
ployees. 


It  Looks  More  Like  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIffAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944     . 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recoiu),  I  include  the 
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following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  May  16.  1944: 
It  Looks  Mcmuc  Lnu  Dcwrr 

Nothing  Is  certiiln  in  this  world,  but  one  of 
the  higher  probabUltles  just  now  is  that  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York  will  be  the 
1944  Republican  candidate  for  President. 

Governor  Dewey's  backers,  looking  around 
the  political  landscape,  see  a  lot  of  scenery 
that  pleases  them. 

The  total  nxmnber  of  delegates  at  the  Re- 
publican convention  wlU  be  1,059.  Mr.  Dewey 
now  has  268  elected  delegates  definitely 
pledged  to  support  him.  Actually,  according 
to  a  survey  published  yesterday.  779  conven- 
tion votes  are  In  the  bag  In  one  way  or  an- 
other for  Dewey.  It  takes  only  630  votes  to 
nominate. 

This  figure  of  779  does  not  Include  Califor- 
nia's hefty  block  of  50  votes,  most  of  which 
the  Dewey  crowd  expects  to  go  for  Its  man. 
or  the  30  to  40  votes  for  Lt.  Comdr.  Harold  E. 
Stassen  which  are  expected  to  swing  to  Dewey 
after  a  formal  gesture  at  putting  Stassen  up 
for  nomination.  Stassen's  backers  are  re- 
ported more  concerned  about  building  him 
up  for  a  nomination  in  1948  than  about  mak- 
ing a  seriotis  fight  for  him  In  1944. 

Gov.  John  W.  Brlcker  of  Ohio,  too,  has 
been  losing  strength  recently,  after  a  fairly 
Impressive  showing  at  the  start  of  this  race 
for  the  Republican-  nomination.  Ohio's 
neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia  was  ex- 
pected to  come  through  with  19  delegates 
pledged  to  Brlcker,  but  when  the  smoke 
rolled  away  Dewey  was  found  to  have  won  16 
of  West  Virginia's  19.  Dewey's  backers  are 
now  optimistic  about  getting  a  good-sized 
part  of  the  Texas  delegation— maybe  25  cut 
of  the  total  of  33— whereas  Texas  was  once 
expected  to  be  solid  for  Brlcker.  , 

All  In  all.  the  Dewey  nomination  seems  to 
be  rolling  along.  Though  there  will  no  doubt 
be  many  a  time  bomb  planted  in  our  Gov- 
ernor's path  and  more  than  one  hopeful  dark 
horse  straining  at  Its  tether,  Dewey  s  nomina- 
tion may  come  on  the  first  ballot. 

If  Dewey  does  get  the  nomination,  what 
then?  He  will  still  be  Governor  of  New 
York,  with  2  more  years  of  his  term  to  run. 
The  term  expires  December  31,  1946. 

DEWET  UESIGN  COVERNOBSHIP? 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  considerable 
clamor  will  be  raised  by  Democratic  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Dewey  for  him  to  resign.  There 
will  probably  be  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
trjrlng  to  eat  his  cake  and  have  It  too.  If  he 
doesn't  quit  the  New  York  Governorship 
shortly  after  being  nominated  to  run  for  the 
Presidency. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Dewey  should 
pay  attention  to  such  clamor.  We  can  see 
plenty  of  reasons  why  he  should  go  on  being 
Gfyrnnr  of  New  York  until  the  1944  Presi- 
dential election  Is  decided — and  for  some 
time  after,  if  he  Is  elected  President. 

If  he  keeps  the  governorship  and  loses  the 
Presidential  election.  New  York  will  continue 
to  have  a  good  Governor.  If  Dewey  is  elected 
President  and  has  meantime  held  onto  the 
governorship,  he  can  wind  up  his  affairs  aa 
Governor  in  an  orderly  and  deliberate  way, 
since  the  inauguration  doea  not  take  place 
till  January  30.  more  than  2  monttu  after 
the  November  7  election. 

During  the  campaign,  Dewey  as  Governor 
will  be  lu  position  to  head  off  various  New 
Deal  rnonkeyshlnes  which  may  be  cooked  up 
with  a  view  to  cheating  the  Republicans  out 
of  a  November  7  victory  in  New  York  SUte. 
The  O'Connell  machine  in  Albany,  for  ex- 
sunple.  is  widely  believed  to  have  added  about 
13,000  votes  to  Lehman's  plurality  in  Albany 
Co\mty  in  the  close  1938  election  for  Gover- 
nor. With  Dewey  officially  In  Albany  during 
the  1944  campaign,  the  O'Connell  machine 
and  like-minded  new  dealers  in  other  New 


York  areas  would  have  no  such  leeway  for 
political  larceny  as  they  had  in  1938. 

There  are  several  precedent*  for  this  sug- 
gested Dewey  refusal  to  resign  as  Governor 
6  nominated  for  President 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  nominated  for  Vice 
President  in  1900  and  elected,  kept  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  tUl  his  term  expired 
on  January  1,  1901.  Before  him  Grover 
Cleveland,  nominated  for  and  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1B84,  went  on  being  Governor  cf  New 
York — and  conscientiously  so — till  his  term 
expired  on  Januarv  6.  1885.  And  the  White 
House  Incumbent,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  did 
the  same  thing.  He  was  elected  President  In 
1932  while  Governor  of  New  York;  he  had 
not  resigned  as  Governor  in  order  to  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency,  and  he  served  out 
his  term  as  Governor  to  the  beginning  of 
1933. 

It  seems  to  be  lucky  as  well  as  wise  for  a 
Governor  of  New  York  to  keep  the  govemor- 
Ehip  when  nominated  for  President,  until  he 
Is  elected  to  the  bigger  Job.  We  hope  Mr. 
Dewey  will  see  fit  to  do  Just  that. 


Address  by  Rev.  William  J.  Kelley  at 
Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  THOBAAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  therein  an  educational 
and  instructive  address  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  William  J.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mission, on  the  subject  of  the  Social  En- 
cyclicals of  Pope  Leo  Xin,  at  the  final 
banquet  of  the  season  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Labor  School  in  St.  Mary's  School  Hall 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Wednesday,  May  10. 1944. 
Tributk  to  Cabdinal  O'CoMimx 

Ecclesiastical  protocol  prompts  me  to  ex- 
press my  personal  and  my  priestly  sympathy 
to  the  people  of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  on  the  loss  of  their 
great  prelate.  His  Eminence  WlUlam  Cardinal 
O'Connell.    During  these  recent  days  genuine 
and  gracious  virtues  have  been  penned  an! 
voiced  for  this  beloved  churchman  and  cltu 
zen   of  Boston.     Of  the   many   Interests  cf 
the  beloved  prelate.  I  single  out  one  daservlng 
of  your  personal  and  your  collective  medita- 
tion.   That  interest  was  his  abiding  concern 
for   the   good   and    welfare   of   the   working 
classes.     Permit  me  to  refresh  your  minds. 
Upon  my  last  appearance  here,  October  14, 
1943,  It  was  my   prlvUege  to  declare  some 
Instances     of     this     concern     of     his    emi- 
nence    for     the    workers.    We    cited     first, 
his  cooperation  with  Cardinal  Gibbons  when 
that  prelate  championed  and  advocated  the 
righu  of  man  to  Join  the  free  trads-unlons. 
He  aided  this  able  advocate  of  the  working- 
men  in  presenting  the  issues  cf  the  famous 
Knights  of  Labor  when  It  was  offered  to  the 
Vatican.     He  was  In  those  days,  Monslgnor 
O'Connell,  head  of  the  North  American  Col- 
lege.    The  second  InsUnce  that  we  cited  In 
October,  waa  the  famous  1912  pastoral  letter 
of  his  eminence  In  which  he  roost  eloquently 
pleaded  for  a  charitable  forbearance  in  In- 
dustrial strife  and  In  which  he  yearns  to 
extend  the  kindly  Interest  of  religion  and 
the  church  to  the  association  of  the  work- 
Ligmeu.     Since   the   October   occasion,  my 
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■tndlM  provided  me  with  another  Instance 
ofthla  genuine  Interest  that  the  beloTed 
l^reUte  had  for  the  workers,  I  refer  speclfl- 
cally  to  the  period  when  he  was  bishop  of 
Portland.  Ualne.  and  establliiied  the  Work- 
liifBMn*8  Club  of  Maine.    I  quote: 

"Looking  out  on  the  clvU  and  social  life 
of  the  Catholics  here.  Portland.  Maine,  I  dis- 
cerned that  other  needs  than  merely  reli- 
gion existed.  The  dock  laborers  stood  In 
tkt  cxUd  of  long  winter  nights  without  a  roof 
to  cover  them  or  a  fire  to  warm  them,  unless 
liMlWMl.  the  roof  and  fire  that  led  to  bad 
coapanj  and  vice. 

"Today  (September  1006)  facing  the 
wharves  at  the  very  place  before  Intemper- 
ance lured  them,  stands  a  finished  club 
bcuM  an  equipped  with  every  form  of  Inno- 
cent amvMement  and  where  every  form  of 
food  and  drink,  except  those  whtth  destroy 
the  body  and  soul.  Is  at  their  disposal. 
Tb  t  workingmen's  club  has  transformed 
that  dlctrict.  It  will  do  much  to  transform 
whole  sections  of  Portland." 

I  Join  the  priests  and  th«  people  of  Boston 
In  their  prayer.  God  grant  eternal  rest  to 
this  great  prelate,  to  their  beloved  shepherd, 
to  tMs  Hmtlmt  friend  of  the  worklagman. 

THS  SKCTCUCAL 

Definition  of  an  encyclical — it  Is  a  circular 
ta  open  letter,  one  Intended  by  the  writer 
not  for  any  particular  Individual,  but  for 
society.  Usually,  the  encyclical  letter  Is 
written  In  view  of  a  particular  circximstance 
that  affects  the  welfare  of  society. 

Chronology  and  reference  to  Leo's  Encycli- 
cals on  Religlo-Socio-Soonomic  Interests. 

Wm-.  BDcydlcal  enttUsd,  "Quod  Apostollcl 
Muncrls" — In  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate. 
Leo  denounced  Socialism.  Communism,  and 


laW:  MM]Wlleal  titled.  "Aeternl  Patrls"— 
ISiat  U  tba  stiidy  of  scholastic  philosophy. 
Ih  this  document.  Leo  referred  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  working  people  and  to  the  bitter 
strife  of  the  day. 

ItV:  Leo  eataMMied  a  committee  In  Rome 
10  elMhr  tlM  libor  question. 

18M:  iDeivMeal  tlttaC  "■WMMim 
aeoue" — Lee  apbk§  here  tevoMMf  of  the 
IMlld  which  had  aimed  at  protecting  the 
waridly  inletwts  of  working  pepota. 

IMT:  iniiimwiiiii  that  Uo  had  decided 
10  lenia  mi  ineyetlcal  on  labor. 

IMlt  ■miBlktl    tlUed,    "Merutn    Mova. 
I  ■■■iiliutt  or  th«  worfclni 
Of  Miy  tl,  l«l. 


MAT 

The  MHrth  of  May  hM  kMHfM  away 
things  fl(  a  pleasant  nature  le  MMlolf .  I  ain< 
gla  «ni(  one  the  me«MnMt  Montti  o(  May  and 
polnl  10  a  nan  erootiaol.  p>a«tBbU.  papal 
II.    T1»«  aoiMi  9t  May  Mtl. 


a  Monumental 

Cof  the  then 
XXII.    of    lU 
styled 


any  particular  todtvldtul,  but  lur  a  large 
group  of  people.  It  u  a  letter  written  in 
view  of  a  particular  circumstance — a  elreum* 
■tanoe  which  affects  the  welfare  of  society. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  oenttnj  and 
at  the  start  of  hU  Pontificate.  thU  watchman 
of  Christendom  was  worried.  Materialistic 
forces  were  awakening.  Inventions  starting 
rapidly  powtbilltlee  appeared  rapidly.  Hu- 
manity seemed  reetleas,  demanding  freer  ex- 
pression In  laws,  more  liberty  of  thought, 
greatei  intellectual  freedom.  The  worry  of 
the  Pontiff  revolved  about  the  people's  part- 
ti^  with  traditional  Christian  concepts  and 
oetkms.  The  question  that  presented  Itself 
warn:  Siould  he  call  attention  to  the  peml- 
etaoi  philoaophy  that  was  about?  Coupling 
and  courage.  Leo  wielded  his  bni" 


liant  and  facile  pen.    He 

to  stop;  to  take  account  of 
of  the  watchman  called  out 
the  moral  aberrations  and 
sires  of  the  day  emanated 
ophy  which  Ignored  any 
vldual  reason.    He  warned 
losophy  that  wotild 
ural  order  from  the  domah 
of  private  and  social  life, 
all  his  vigor  against  the 
naturaUsm  and  the 
alism.  national  ism.  and 

The  weatem  world,  in  Iti 
for  guidance  and  consciou  i 
tasks  before  it  today 
Indifferent  to  the  religio-i 
nounoements    that    Leo 
long  have  they  been 
know   them.     This    mcden  i 
long  been  a  slave  to  the 
by  writers  that  the  aci. 
the  principle  of  morality 
from  the  science  of 
no  dependency  upon  ethics; 
religious  teachers  must  live 
sealed  compartment  from 
not  emerge  to  bring  the 
morality    to   bear   upon 
materialistic  economic 
summoned  economic 
room  of  morality,  there 
there  to  establish  right  otfter. 


»i  monlahed  society 
tself .    The  voice 
as  follows:  That 
the  political  de- 
a  false  philos- 
au|honty  over  Indl- 
agalnst  the  phl- 
te  the  supemat- 
of  the  Intellect; 
le  cried  out  with 
deiiironing  of  super- 
of  materl- 
vlduallsm. 
desperate  search 
of  the  gigantic 
Ignore  or  be 
so^lo-economic  pro- 
m    "91.    Too 
and  too  few 
world   has    too 
idea  propounded 
of  ethics   and 
nust  be  divorced 
that  law  haa 
that  religion  and 
in  a  hermetically 
which  they  dare 
of  religion  and 
madness   of   a 
Leo,  in  "91 
to  the  court- 
be  Judged  and 
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Marxian  Socialism. 
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caplti  ilism 


To  evaluate  the  conten 
encylical,  we  should  refres:  i 
the    following    thoughts : 
ment  was  written,  two  bast: 
gardtng  the  construction  ol 
economic  order  were  abroag 
capitalism.     Two, 
the  first — where   did   It 
originated  from  the  religious 
the  sixteenth  century,  the 
lution  of  the  seventeenth 
Industrial  revolution  of  thn 
tury.   and   Its  phtloeoplij 
to  the  eore,    Ho  one 
the  day  of  old -order 
ouely   than    Adam   Omtth 
writing  ttoo  oonvlctlona  a\ 
the  seholan  of 
note  that  this  oUJ 
Kholars   mrvoyad    th« 
BhtnOtaa   and  drew 
OMlr  aiMhialons  the  fixed 
laa,    Wow,  let's  look  at 

■aid  thia  aehooi  ot  old 
flaan  la  ona  of  the  ueaful 
dtMiloe  or  wealth 
are  tubjeot  to  tba  law  of 
The  next  fixed  Ibw-hiU 
seir<lotereat.    Just   so 
force  Interferes,  the 
laws  will   provide   materldl 
the  resultant  well-being  fen 
interference  hy  the  organt4id 
operation  ot  theaa 
to   end  in  dlsaater.    Suel 
philoaophy  In  vogue  when 
pen.    History  testifies  as 
such  a  phlloeophy.    Some 
recall  to  your  minds;  Ptrv 
In  a  labor  market  dcsnlnat^d 
application  of  the  law  of 
the    second    result    was 
conditions:  and  the  third 
were   proecribed   as   a 
We  have  noted  the 
capitalism,   stated  some 
now  we  would  like  to 
Old-order  capitalism 
around  the  British 
teenth  century.    It  affecte  1 
latlon    until    late — very 
teenth  century.    For 
declaration  one  only  needs 
lean  court  decisions  up 
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material  of  the 
OUT  minds  with 
Vhen    this    docu- 
philosophies  re- 
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One.  old-order 
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revolution  of 
commercial  revo- 
century  and  the 
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the  iplrlt  of 
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He  reduced   to 
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I  iirrent    seonomio 
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of  these  laws, 
order  capitalUn. 
Uxils  lu  the  pro> 
hts  aotlvitles 
•t^ply  and  demand, 
are  urged  un  by 
as  no  ouuide 
of  seonomio 
proapemy  and 
the  worker.    Any 
Btau  with  the 
laws  Is  bound 
was   the   sodal 
Leo  took  up  hla 
;o  the  results  of 
of  the  results  I 
,  low  wages  fixed 
by  the  ruthless 
and  demand: 
ihhuman    working 
result,  labor  unions 
conspiracy, 
of  old -order 
Its  restilts.  and 
Its  Influence. 
Its  tentacles 
tn  the  nine- 
American  legls- 
the   nlne- 
of  this 
to  analyse  Amer- 
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We  pass  from  old-order  capitalism  to  the 
great  paradox  of  economic  history.  Old- 
order  capitalism  gave  legitimate  birth  to  the 
system  which  is  today  its  most  relentless 
enemy — Marxian  socialism.  K&tI  Marx.  In 
ixls  survey  of  the  world  under  old-order  capi- 
talism, was  quick  to  see  how  the  operations 
of  the  old  system  were  leading  gradually  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  an  ever- 
diminishing  number  of  hands.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  system  by  which  all  the 
agencies  of  this  production  were  privately 
owned.  Prom  this  came  his  prediction  that 
In  the  course  of  time  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
being  owned  by  an  Inflnitesimally  small 
number  exploiting  the  so-called  economic 
laws  the  masses  of  the  proletariat.  The  same 
proletariat  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  would 
exterminate  capitalism  and  the  system  of 
private  property  upon  which  It  rested.  Com- 
mon ownership  would  take  its  place.  Ptu:- 
suing  his  prediction.  Marx  developed  his  cele- 
brated materialistic  concept  of  history.  In 
that  concept  he  saw  all  human  events,  all 
social  and  political  changes,  determined  by 
the  interplay  of  economic  forces.  The  social 
system — one  of  ceaseless  warfare  between  the 
two  classes — the  capitalist  employer  and  the 
proletariat  employee.  Marxian  philosophy 
was  as  fundamentally  materialistic  as  the 
capitalistic  system  he  sought  to  destroy,  and 
historically  a  direct  descendant  of  it. 

Leo  recognised  the  Inherent  dangers  of 
old-order  capitalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Marxlanism  on  the  other.  As  early  as  1E87 
Cardinal  Marmillod  announced  that  Leo  had 
decided  to  issue  a  world-wide  letter  on  labor. 
Three  men  aided  in  the  preparation  of  this 
magna  charter  for  workers.  Prom  Leo's 
many  manuscripts  and  his  pronouncements 
on  labor  (an  outline  of  which  is  made  part 
of  this  address).  Cardinal  ZlgUara  drafted 
this  document.  It  was  philosophical  In  its 
approach  to  the  topics.  Leo's  two  secretaries, 
Boccali  and  Volpini,  revised  the  draft  along 
n^ore  practical  lines.  The  manuscript  again 
found  Its  way  back  to  the  desk  of  SIgllara 
for  further  philosophical  preclseness.  Art%T 
a  few  more  changes  Leo  himself  added  the 
final  toucbee  and  the  world  received  n  monu> 
menui  maaaaga  on  May  15,  IWl.  The  mes- 
sage—the msijor  prsmise  of  the  papal  an- 
nouncement waa  to  point  nut  tht*  fnUr  teach- 
ings of  both  old'Order  capnahsm  and  Mam- 
Ian  socialism  on  ths  subject  ot  private 
propeity. 

TNB   SaASONINO   roa  UO'S   eOWMMMATIOIf 

Leo  eondemned  the  matarlaiutlc  pramiaa 
on  which  bath  otd-ordsr  oapluii«m  and 
Marxian  soolaltsm  reeu,  TlM  pontiff  |K)lnu 
out  that  man  haa  a  htHher  destiny  than  that 
of  merely  furthsrlng  production  of  aconumlo 
goods  and  therefore  it  U  basically  falss  in 
any  schema  for  man's  social  betterment  to 
regard  him  solpiy  as  an  eoonomle  tool;  said 
Leo,  human  labor  Is  not  a  commodity.  The 
final  end  of  man  la  Ood  the  Creator,  not 
economic  production.  Beery  praetlea,  every 
rule,  every  corollary  of  economic  science  muit 
be  squared  with  eternal  science.  That  was 
Leo's  conviction  and  because  Marxlanism 
denied  man's  supernatural  character  and  be- 
cause Pagan  eapttallam  Ignoead  It,  Leo  cen- 
sured them. 

poarnva  ranrra  or  th«  kwctclical — vsivats 

PBOPIXTT 

With  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  guilds, 
worklngmen  had  been  given  over.  Isolated, 
and  defenseless  to  the  callousness  of  the  em- 
ployer and  became  the  victims  of  a  phi- 
loaophy of  vnrestralned  free  competition 
popularly  called  economic  liberalism.  Leo 
enunciatee  In  his  document  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  regarding 
property.  Private  property  is  a  natural  right. 
Man  Is  older  than  the  state  and  holds  the 
right  of  providing  for  his  body  befors  the 
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state  was  formed.  The  right  to  own  property 
and  to  provide  for  oneself  Is  a  natural  right 
which  no  state  can  destroy  against  the  own- 
er's consent.  The  encyclical  deplores  the 
abuse  which  some  people  have  made  of  their 
right  of  private  property;  but,  says  Leo.  the 
abuse  of  a  right  never  destroys  the  existence 
of  a  right.  Hence,  we  understand  why  Leo 
rejects  socialism  as  a  plan  of  living — because 
It  would  abolish  private  property.  Yet  this 
right  of  property  carries  with  it  a  social  ob- 
ligation. Man  may  not  exercise  his  natural 
right  to  harm  society,  but  Leo  offers  some 
very  telling  points  when  he  would  have  the 
economic  order  so  rearranged  that  there  Is  a 
complete  distribution  of  possession  of  private 
property  in  the  hands  of  all. 

Under  the  socialist  plan  the  workingman 
wou'-d  be  the  first  to  suffer — and  here  is  the 
reasoning:  A  man  labors  to  earn  money  by 
which  he  can  carry  on  his  existence  and  pro- 
vide for  the  future,  but  If  a  man  cannot  keep 
what  he  earns  for  tomorrow,  he  will  have  no 
interest,  no  initiative,  for  work.  Therefore, 
man  In  the  socialist  scheme  would  have  no 
interest  In  work  because  he  and  his  family  are 
the  property  of  the  state.  Socialism  Is  con- 
demned because  it  not  only  destroys  Initia- 
tive but  It  deprives  man  of  protection. 

WAGES 

The  second  major  encyclical  teaching  Is 
that  which  pertains  to  wages.  The  encycli- 
cals are  iwcompromlsing  in  their  statement 
that  those  who  toil  should  receive  a  living 
wage.  In  this  concept  of  the  living  wage 
there  Is  contemplated  a  return  to  a  just  re- 
organization of  the  entire  economic  sphere — 
so  that  heads  of  families  who  are  charged  with 
the  obligation  to  support  those  dependent 
upon  them  will  receive  a  living  wage  large 
enough  to  support  them  and  their  families 
In  reasonable  comfort.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
a  living  wage  is  paid  to  the  heads  of  families 
and  then  family  stability  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

If  the  laborer  has  the  right  to  a  living  wage, 
so  industry  has  the  right  to  be  protected 
against  abuses  which  would  undermine  It  and 
which  would  prevent  business  from  paying  a 
just  living  wage  to  employees.  All  America 
knows  the  abuses—the  strangulation  of 
small  bualness,  the  violent  cutting  of  prices 
so  as  to  choke  off  competition,  Let  It  be  rfi* 
membered  that  while  complying  with  God's 
msnlfsst  law  of  giving  labor  a  living  wage, 
ws  must  also  glvs  industry  safsguards  which 
make  industry's  eompllanoe  with  that  law 
pesstbis  In  ths  economic  order. 
TMs  otmr  or  tms  stati 
Ths  Btsts,  In  s  democratic  society,  exists  to 
promote  the  good  end  welfars  of  sll  Its  clti- 
Bsns  and  to  protect  individuals  and  groups 
of  Individuals  from  ons  snother.  Ths  multi- 
tuds  of  thoss  who  labor  hsvs  their  Ood-glven 
right  to  that  kind  of  sn  sconomic  existence 
which  will  not  endsnger  their  eternal  destiny. 
Since  man  has  this  right,  a  corresponding 
duty  resu  upon  soclsty  or  ths  State  to  pro- 
tect that  right  and  here,  Leo  grows  very  spe- 
cific: 

"Whenever  the  general  Interest  of  any  par- 
ticular class  suffers  or  sis  threatened  with 
evils  which  can  In  no  other  way  be  met.  pub- 
lic authority  must  step  In  to  meet  them." 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  State  to  sub- 
merge or  subjugate  the  individual  or  the 
family.  The  encyclical  looks  to  the  em- 
ployers to  put  into  practice  moral  teachings 
m  relation  to  their  employees.  The  ency- 
clical recognizes  that  conditions  may  arise  In 
which  the  State  must  lend  Its  assistance  to 
the  employer  In  hte  good  intention  to  give 
his  employee  a  just,  living  wage.  What  type 
of  assi£tance  Is  this  which  is  indicated?  The 
State  entering  into  the  domain  of  private  en- 
terprise? No.  Rather,  the  desire  is  for  the 
State  to  correct  the  abuses  of  existing  society 
passing  legislation  thereby  removing  the  diffi- 
culties  that   an   employer   encounters   who 


gives  his  employes  a  Just,  living  wage.  The 
encyclical  does  not  ask  merely  for  Jiistlce  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  It  advocates 
understanding,  friendship,  and  copartner- 
ahip  stressing  the  point  that  both  are  mutu- 
ally Interdependent — Industry  and  labor.  In 
the  quest  for  economic  justice,  the  encyclical 
Is  not  immlndful  of  the  difficulties  but  points 
.put  the  way  to  remove  the  difficulties.  My 
purpose  in  this  discourse  to  you  tonight  has 
been  to  give  you  an  indication  of  the  ency- 
clical's direction  of  thought  and  positive  con- 
structive recommendations.  The  talk  has 
been  deliberately  designed  to  awaken  your 
interest  in  Leo's  doctunent.  For  yours  It  Is 
to  determine  the  future  coxwse  of  reform  In 
the  American  social  scene.  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
make  Leo's  recommendation  a  reality,  namely. 
that  all  in  a  given  industry  should  be  united 
together  in  occupational  groups. 

CONCLUSION    AND    CHALLENGE 

Catholic  men  of  Massachusetts.  Leo,  the 
Pope  of  the  workingman,  has  long  since  gone 
to  God;  William,  the  Prelate  of  Boston,  the 
genuine  friend  of  the  worker,  has  recently 
gone  to  God.  How  pleasing  and  proud  these 
two  chvirchmen  and  friends  would  be  If  they 
saw  a  reawakening  and  a  reassessing  of  the 
encyclical  doctrines  by  the  Catholic  em- 
ployers and  the  Catholic  employees  of  the 
great  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  I  leave  you  now 
with  a  challenge,  the  challenge  comes  from 
the  pen  of  the  beloved  Pontiff  Pius  XII,  now 
happily  reigning: 

"What  a  proud  vaunt  It  will  be  for  the 
American  people,  by  nature  inclined  to  gran- 
diose undertakings  and  to  liberality,  Lt  they 
untie  the  knotty  and  difficult  social  question 
by  following  the  sure  paths  Illumined  by  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  thus  lay  the  basis  of 
a  happier  age." 

Men  of  Massachusetts,  there  Is  a  challenge 
to  you.  It  deserves  to  be  taken  on.  What 
say  you? 
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HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  CAuroaKu 

ZN  THI  KOUM  or  MPBMIirrATtVlf 

W9dn§taav,  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  Bpeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Ricord,  X 
Include  the  followlni  recommendatlonf 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Loa  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Its  meeting  on 
May  37,  1044,  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  committee  upon 
price  control  legislation: 

1.  That  the  extension  of  price  control  leg- 
Ulatlon  be  limited  to  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1»45. 

Statement :  Because  of  the  drastic  controls 
Involved,  it  Is  desirable  that  Congress  limit 
the  extension  of  authority  to  1  year  only,  thus 
retaining  the  unrestricted  right  to  end  legis- 
lation or  modify  It  In  a  comparatively  short 
period. 

2.  That  hearing  and  special  court  pro- 
cedure be  so  modified  as  to  permit  reasonable 
access  to  the  courts  on  the  part  of  protec- 
tants or  aggrieved  parties. 

Statement:  The  special  court  procedure 
provided  in  the  present  Price  Control  Act, 
goes  almost  the  whole  way  In  preventing  ac- 
cess to  courts  by  aggrieved  Individuals. 
Your  conunittee  believes  It  not  only  fair  and 
just  but  essential  to  ovr  form  of  government. 


that  even  In  these  wartimes.  Individuals 
should  be  permitted  reasonable  protection 
through  the  courts  of  our  land. 

(a)  That  the  time  limit  of  60  days  in  the 
filing  of  protests  be  removed. 

Statement:  The  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator are  published  only  in  the  PederaJ 
Register,  and  this  Is  considered  as  consuuc- 
tive  notice  to  everyone.  A  person  affected 
by  a  regulation  should  not  be  deprived  of 
his  right  to  protest  against  the  regulation 
unless  he  has  actual  notice  of  the  regulation 
and  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  pre- 
pare his  protest  and  assemble  evidence  In 
support  thereof.  Under  the  Price  Control 
Act  a  regulation  may  be  set  aside  only  If  it 
"is  not  in  accordance  with  law  or  is  arbitrary 
or  capricious."  There  seems  no  justification 
for  putting  a  time  limit  on  protests  which 
challenge  the  validity  of  a  regulation.  There 
is  no  time  limit  preventing  citizens  from 
attacking  the  validity  of  any  statute  passed 
by  Congress,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  giving  a  greater  sanctity  to  the  regu- 
lations of  an  administrator  than  Is  given  to  . 
a  statute  passed  by  Congress. 

(b)  Protests  shall  not  be  dismissed  because 
of  the  absence  d  direct  damage  to  the  per- 
son filing  such  protest. 

Statement :  The  necessity  of  proving  that  a 
person  suffers  direct  damage  as  now  re- 
quired is  an  undue  burden  and.  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee..not  essential  to  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  act. 

(c)  The  regularly  constituted  courts  shall 
have  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  price-control  program,  ex- 
cept the  power  to  enjoin  or  restrain  the  price 
regulation. 

Statement:  It  Is  a  serious  and  question- 
able proceedure,  at  best,  to  depart  from  the 
regularly  constituted  court  procedures  in  con- 
nection with  any  legislation.  While  the  in- 
terests of  war  may  justify  some  limitation  on 
Injunctive  and  restraining  actions.  It  Is  not 
a  desh-able  or  healthful  situation  to  other- 
wise restrict  the  normal  operations  of  our 
cotu-ta. 

Your  committee  would  favor  elimination  of 
any  special  court  provisions  were  It  not  for 
ths  fact  thst  the  set  has  already  been  in 
operation  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
much  confusion  might  result  from  varying 
and  conflicting  actions  by  the  many  courte 
throuabout  the  Nation  with  rsapsst  to  in- 
junctions and  rettralning  ordere. 

(d)  The  Price  Control  Act  should  be 
amended  to  provide  that  where  a  citlaen  Is 
prosecuted  in  any  court  for  violating  a  regu- 
lation he  ahould  have  the  right  to  att  up  as 
a  dsfsnss  to  the  proeecuttou  the  Invalidity 
of  the  regulstlon. 

■tstsment:  Under  the  act  aa  tt  now 
reads,  a  citlaen  charged  with  the  violation 
of  a  regulstlon  of  which  hs  msy  hsvs  had 
no  knowledge  whatsoever  U  absolutsly  ds- 
barred  from  setting  up  In  hU  defense  the 
Invalidity  of  the  regulation.  A  citlaen 
charged  with  the  violation  of  any  Bute  or 
Pederal  law  has  the  right  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  that  law  or  statute  before  the 
court  m  which  he  U  being  prosecutMl.  It 
Is  contrary  to  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
can justice  that  a  citizen  who  is  being 
charged  with  a  crime  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  to  set  up  In  his  defense  the  In- 
validity of  a  regulation  by  an  administra- 
tive agent  of  the  Government  for  the  vio- 
lation of  which  he  is  being  prosecuted.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held.  In  the  case  of 
YackeB  v.  The  United  States  of  America,  that 
the  only  protection  which  a  citizen  has 
against  an  Invalid  regulation  Is  to  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  regulation  before  the 
special  court  set  up  by  the  act,  and  this 
right  to  challenge  is  denied  a  citizen  trnless 
hU  protest  U  first  filed  with  the  adminis- 
trator within  60  days  from  the  time  the  regu- 
lation was  issued  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Beglater. 
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f«)  The  procedure  with  regard  to  flltnc 
protMte  before  the  Admlnistrmtor  thould  be 
amended  to  provide  that  after  the  petitioner 
has  filed  his  protect  with  the  AdminUtrator, 
the  Administrator  ahall  advise  the  petltlaner 
of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  AdmlnU- 
tratdr  will  rely,  and  the  petitioner  then  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  lUlng  addlUonal 
•vidcnee  to  meet  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  Admlnlatrator  propoeed  to  rely. 

SUtement:  As  the  act  now  reada.  a  petl- 
tlon*»r  must  set  forth  his  evidence  In  his  pro- 
test before  he  even  knows  what  data  the  Ad- 
ministrator relied  upon  In  promulgating 
the  regulation  In  question.  As  stated  by 
Justice  Roberts:  nt  Is  hardly  nipussary  to 
dilate  upon  the  burden  thus  placed  upon  • 
protMtant  or  the  extent  to  which  he  Is  com- 
paBsd  to  fill  the  record  with  what  ho  may 
tMnk  relevant,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
been  shooting  at  straws."  A  protestant  is 
certainly  entitled  to  know  the  evidence  that 
he  must  meet.  He  ts  already  at  a  aeriotu  dls. 
advantage  in  being  obliged  to  make  his  pro- 
test before  an  administrator  who  has  already 
prejudged  the  case  by  having  isstied  a  ragu- 
latloB  tn  a  form  objectionable  to  the  protMt- 
ant.  Mnoe  the  only  evidenee  that  the 
protestant  can  rely  upon  is  that  Introduoed 
wtM  lUa  ppMni  Mirt  the  AoatMiMrMor. 
UM  pfUMMW  if  iMfiltiiy  tntlllgi  It  ■  ftlf 

tpMrMMHr  10  mm*  tii  the  tami  if  fMt. 

m  Hm  piMiiiM  f«f  liiflf  Miplatnu  M- 
fwf  lit  lm«r(HMf  OMN^  m  AiniMt«  •imtitd 
fet  MiliHwl  «•  pNMMi  MM  Um  Aimtttlitft' 

1^  steeM  M  i^BUls^  lA  (Aeee^BBBSe  la  dls 

v^v  siiiiw  1^  f^wwirvw  w  iw^ev^wvw^  m  niv 

laaAaealBt  ail  el  llie  eeldsiisa  sMbnuMed  ke 
MM  ptfclMl.  MMl  III  1  tUs  svMsflM  VpMI 

wnwH  tlw  AifnmiMNiMN'  rtiton  >h  isMimi  mi* 

•iMnnli  fhNMv  Mm  tfiMMiiiv  ntm  n. 
UMMMMWft  •  fmm»n%  liM  HM  M« 


E  —wMiliit  Mwe  tha  fhnsfgeiiff  OMTI  frf 


Apn««r«  Ots  AdmliiUtMi'tf  IS  rsMMi  !•  it« 
•  irenavripi  •!  iiMh  p<iriion  i»f  NM  tftliNii* 
ingi  M  MMMMMt  AN  iii«i«ft«t  m  (M  Mfn* 
Matni   tht  AiHiiliilMMKir'i  •uimmM  af 

^^MK^A^^M|^AA^^a^    MpAAAh^^M^  ABM^telAfl    flAAfln     AAA  a 

MIMHm  pfwf  In  tn*  MM  TBS  Mmmi*> 
liMif  M  MHlM|||Mt  »H  mi^luds  IN  (l»s  tfMM 

H  M^H  >'«  Mimmify  •««i«fiMil  if  Mw  iMM 
iifit  wntffH  jMeiifr  t>ts  fimmtmr  fiM 

■wmmai  I»m  mi  rigtii  t4i  in«whH»  i»ny  fiir> 
iltr  tilOiwie  Hts  SMMi  u  4mI4«4  "oit  ths 
IfMN"  THUS  the  Admlnuirstur  has  th« 
hllll  t«  pmUm  up  the  record  in  Hish  ir«f  M 
IM  fWls  mil  Iwst  justify  his  regulatum.  TM 
has  the  hurdsit  to  setabttsh  to 
■atlsfsctiort  of  the  court  thsl  the  rrgula* 
**i»  pM  In  Cteeonlance  with  Uw,  or  is  ar> 
«r  eaprletoui."  The  eumpUlaant 
demonstrate  beyond  doubt,  before  the 
is  suthoriaed  to  set  aside  the  rsgula* 
that  the  constdentkMM  ar  MBtltMloae 
of  the  Administrator  (whlek  km  ■msrally 
based  on  a  mass  of  economic  opinion  eoo- 
Msttng  cl  stwUss  made  by  hie  own  soto- 
ordtnateei  cannot  support  the  Adminletra- 
lorl  Judgment  tha^-'what  be  has  done  by  way 
of  nfHlatlon  or  price  schedule  tends  to  pre- 
vent poet-war  ooiiapse  of  values,  or  to  pre- 
vent dissipation  of  defense  appropriations 
through  eaceeslve  prices,  or  to  prevent  im- 
pairment of  the  standard  of  living  of  persons 
dependent  cm  life  insurance,  or  to  prevent 
bankhlp  to  schools — to  enumerate  but  a  few 
of  the  stated  purposes  of  the  act.  As  stated 
by  Justice  Roberts:  "The  Court  review  Is  a 
SQietnn  farce,  in  which  the  Knergency  Court 
of  Appeals  and  this  Court  (United  States 
Bmreme  Court),  on  oertlorarL,  miist  go 
through  a  series  of  motions  which  look  like 
Judicial  review,  but  In  fact  are  nothing  but 
a  catalog  of  reasons  why,  under  the  scheme 
Qi  the  act.  the  courts  are  unable  to  say  that 
the  Aiknlnlstrator  has  exceeded  the  discretion 
vested  In  him." 


<g)  The  act  riiould  be  an  ended  to  provide 
that  where,  the  Kmergency  i^ourt  of  Appeals 
Issoes  a  permanent  Injundlon.  the  Injunc- 
tion shall  Immediately  bec<me  effective  and 
shall  remain  effective  unlet  s  the  decision  of 
the  Emergency  Court  of  i  ppeals  Is  subse- 
quently reversed. 

Statement:  As  the  act  now  reads,  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appea  a  may  not  Issue 
a  temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  or- 
der (as  can  our  courts  of  Itw  in  practically 
every  other  situation),  but  can  Issue  a  per- 
manent Injunction,  but  sxKh  permanent  In- 
junction does  not  become  effective  for  90 
days,  and  If  In  the  Interim  the  Government 
appeals  to  the  Supreme  Co<  irt  of  the  United 
States,  the  permanent  injunction  does  not 
become  effective  until  af1  er  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stat4s  has  acted.  If 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  In  deciding  one  of 
these  cases,  decides  that  l  permanent  In- 
junction should  be  Issued,  then  there  Is  no 
reaeon  why  that  Injunction  should  not  be- 
come effective  immediately  and  remain  ef- 
fective unless  stayed  In  t  >e  usual  manner 
provided  by  law  applicable  Lo  litigation  gen- 
erally. 

(h)  The  act  gbeuM  be  tmended  to  pro* 
vide  that  m  tha  a*flnt  tie  Administrator 
does  not  liMia  his  ttTCtsio  i  upon  a  prntest 
within  M  dayi  fmm  the  (  nts  of  th#  flling 
af  tiM  fffilitt.  tir  within  0  dfir»  afiff  the 
iiraMiMuH  hM  ilfd  all  ut  t  i«  tvidanes  which 
h«  Id  ptrBlHii  It  ftf,  whi  tmn  ic  int  ist> 
tar  data.  Ibaii  Iha  Nfutat  m  MMll  U  tSM* 
)wM»d  ufilit  Miah  Mma  1 1  Mm  itciatnh  M 
»»M«»#d  l»y  ihs  AdmiHM  alWi 

MUiemettli  BtuiHsiSft  n  sy  IM  nUlMi  and 
whMis  iMMNfiai  iMiif  «  bpiMi  to  vatfua 
itsisr  In  MMMMM  and  fn  ni*  ViVf  aaiN* 
miiise  h«lliiVMi  thsl  iha  uritsii  shuulii  Iw 
upMii  iha  Adiittiiiaii Niur  iv  sal  with  raaauu* 

II)  Tha  Frtaa  0tnlral  tm  iHoytd  ha 
smsNdsd  in  iiifiiliiala  tha  iraalaiths  whtis< 
br  in  Iha  avaul  §1  Mm  aMlatl'*H  <«f  «  rsgu* 
laiMn  m  ■rMa  afhadul«,|iti«  iwtsoti  wiia 
imyt  MM  mmmif  may  bf im«  an  aaiiim 
td  MHtfl  IHartfaiila  the  kmniihi  hy  which 
Iha  wiaa  avpssristi  ihs  aflaihila,  whiahavar 
WMiifd  fet  fraaiar.  yim  al  drMy'a  faai  and 
a«»u, 

IHaMmanti  Tmir  aomml  taa  bstiafaa  It  an 
unvhalaMNiia  pMiisf  ui  m  tvid*  bf  law  tut 
ths  rawardlitu  uf  Mtdivufu  U  (or  thair  nar* 
Itnlpstlim  tn  sM  unlawful  ( rsnsaallon.  It  la 
raptrtad  that  thara  hats  atraadf  baa*  in* 
stanaaa  of  mdividusU  who  isvs  mads  a  busi> 
nsaa  of  detecting  minor  ai  Inadvsrteitt  vlo- 
Utluna  aitd  coUacting  MO  In  saeh  lattsut: 
In  soms  eases  these  rewar  •  hsvs  been  eoN 
Iscted  where  the  Indlvldu  il  did  not  orlgW 
nally  uneorer  the  vtolatlot  . 

a.  That  trade  aesoetattc  ns,  general  farm 
organlaattons  and  other  nterested  groups 
of  persons  shall  have  stau  ling  to  challenge 
price-control  orders,  even  though  they  may 
not  be  directly  affected  In  a  precunlary 
manner. 

The  special  court  procei  ure  wherein  It  la 
often  neoeesary  to  make  pi  otesu  and  plead- 
ings In  Washington,  ImpoeM  a  burden  upon 
Individuals  of  limited  mtans  who  cannot 
possibly  go  to  our  Nation  s  Capital  to  pre- 
sent their  claims.  Therefore,  it  is  our  rec- 
ommendation that  farm  snd  trade  aasocta- 
tioos  be  permitted  to  ai^>e  u  In  their  behalf. 

4.  That  where  tndustr]  committees  are 
asked  to  advise  with  the  Administrator,  the 
members  of  sxich  commltttes  shall  be  truly 
representative  of  the  major  segments  of  the 
Industry  Involved,  on  as  br  )ad  a  geographical 
basis  as  possible. 

XndusUy  committees  arc  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  and  in  ma  ay  cases  are  not 
truly  representative  of  the  industry  and  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  Involved,  or  prop- 
erly qualified  to  speak  In  1  tieir  behalf. 
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Tribdte  Id  Col.  Irrnf  A.  Lndbcrf 


EXTENSION  OP  RERIARKS 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Iowa,  Colonel  Irv- 
ing A.  Lindberg.  has  served  some  30  years 
as  high  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  and  general  collector  of  customs  in 
Nicaragua.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  in- 
ternational debt  situation,  that  service 
has  terminated,  or  is  about  to  terminate, 
and  President  Somoza  has  Issued  a  very 
enlightening  and  interesting  comment  on 
Colonel  Lindberg's  aervicaa.  There  haa 
also  appeared  in  the  newapapcr  La 
Natlcla.  published  In  llammua.  Nloa- 
ragua,  an  edttortal  dealing  with  Colonel 
Llndbtrg'g  30  years  of  service.  I  ask 
unanimous  ronnpnt  that  fhp  statement 
dfu}  Um  editorial  ba  tMlntad  in  tha  Ap- 
tMmdiN  of  Mm  Rmom.  ^     ^ 

Thtrt  Mm  m  flMttilM.  Ih#  ittU- 
mtni  MMl  fdiltrUU  wtn  •HldftH  lo  Im 
lirlfilotf  In  tha  RioAti,  m  (otlowai 
afAfiMWfT  MAaa  av  ¥»m(>»m  sanasAi  anm* 

fAPfd  IdMWaA  tM  A  I  *«MbMMS««iNU  (NIMMIf* 
fH  MUHi  II,    IM« 

Tka  Amartasn  admlnisirailiHi  of  Iha  OdI* 
laalaiilll|iiO»«ia»si  ui  (Htsiums  ursstsd  as  a 
luaiaaiaa  l«r  ths  uitsi  i*miis»isii«iii  of  iha 
Ithalliuria  dsHi  (•isrlioa  Iohui  miuM  be  aia« 
admintNKl  s<  soy  in««»iisiiii  i»«ti  wii  must  aa* 
kftdvladit  Ihs  wiiodsrriii  wora  uf  iha  aalual 
OattaaVir,  Irviiia  A  l.titdhsra,  wh<*ss  hoosst, 
alaan.  and  dilidoni  taitk  has  mads  him  wwMhjf 
Ml  Itia  atata'i  raaMinltMm,  Vn{,  Irving  At 
Undbari  la  a  natiidiat  in«iHuii<ii  I  awn* 
sMIar  Mm  ManMAad  wHh  Um  assiuusa  af 
Niaarafua,  for  whioh  ha  has  a  sshiimsntMl 
aim  slitaara  fsslwia  Ws  ows  io  ihis  mHf 
nlOsant  puMM  fiimidiiary  Ma  rs«irisi»iaa« 
ihw  of  tha  milaiiiliiMai  ayataw  upiM*  a  turn 
kaaia,  and  w  shall  iMap  iiliii  tn  that  p<iat 
aa  an  asampta  pt  iuatiaa  and  In  rsoofnltton 
of  ths  ao<jd  msnaiamant  of  the  interssta 
sntrusUd  u>  bis  axpertenca  and  lUustrtoua* 
ness. 

I  Translation  of  an  editorial  tn  La  Notlota, 
Manacua,  Nicaragua,  May  a.  1844) 

oouMTBL  LUfaaaaa  lus  oivaw  to  Tsaas  or  oooa 

aaanoH  to  mcARAou* 

Thirty  years  have  pa&sed  since  Col.  Irving 
A.  Lindberg  entered  the  Customs  Service  of 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  was  later 
appointed  High  Commissioner  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  Colonel  Lindberg's  pro- 
fession was  banking  accotmtlng  and  railway 
engineering,  and  on  3  consecutive  days 
he  was  offered  three  positions  as  admlnls- 
strator  of  customs,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Nlcara^a,  and 
asatstant  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way of  Nicaragua. 

He  accepted  the  customs  service,  as  be  had 
come  to  Nicaragua  to  help  Install  an  account- 
ing system  for  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  far  3  months  studied  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  the  customs,  and  administration 
of  Internal  revenues.  He  secured  leave  of 
absence  for  a  year  from  the  American  Got- 
ernment  where  he  was  an  efficiency  expert 
for  a  time  In  the  White  House  in  Washington. 
but  remained  in  Nicaragua  and  he  has  served 


in  all  capacities  In  the  customs  as  guard, 
checker,  warehousekeeper,  ctistoms  appraiser, 
bookkeeper,  cashier,  and  administrator  of 
customs,  as  well  as  on  many  commissions 
for  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  abroad. 
The  tasks  of  men  engaged  In  such  missions 
as  Colonel  Lindberg's  require  for  successful 
prosecution  more  than  professional  compe- 
tence. Their  duties  must  be  performed  with 
tact  and  understanding.  The  Inevitable 
clashes  rising  from  differing  practices  and 
conceptions  cannot  be  adjusted  by  arbitrary 
means  if  good  feeling  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  umpire  must  exercise  tolerance  eis  well  as 
firmness;  ho  must  be  explanatory  as  well  as 
right;  he  must  see  two  sides  of  a  shield  when 
those  with  whom  he  Is  In  controversy  see  only 
one.  His  Is  a  taxing  Job.  Colonel  Lindberg 
has  performed  It  weU.  to  the  credit  of  him- 
self and  his  country,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Nicaraguans. 


Problem  of  European  Ethnical  Fronticri 
b  Peace  Planninf 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NPW  MAMMMINI 

IN  ntl  MINAtH  or  THI  UNttkt)  ItATMi 

Wptinpt4§y,  Muy  if  ((avM/0/H'i<  tluy  0/ 
TuPtfiay,Maylt),IIH4 

Mr,  BKIOOIM.  Ml.  frMtdont,  I  Mk 
iinanlmima  vansani  to  hava  prlnit^d  In 
Iha  Kioom  Mn  aitlpla  by  Conslanilna 
Rruwn,  iipii»<ailnM  in  ihn  WM»lilniitun 
■ttr  ot  lundNy,  May  14,  inllUfd  "  War- 
iMfdlnf  TilMltNia  ni«a«  Tu  t'laaua  h'Rdi 
flannar*." 

ThiN  In  in  anfaadinily  litlareMiini  and 
iimitly  fliweuMMlun  of  an  imiMrUnt  Mib> 
jtfpt. 

Thar*  toalni  no  nbjMflion.  th«  irtK^tf 
waN  (iKtrrnd  lo  i»a  prinlea  In  the  RioeMi 
aa  fullowii 

WAR'BaaaatMa  TaiAweMi  Riaaa  To  fuev 
PaAia  FuwNlM-AnMVMlO'Voaaaaa  Pad* 
aaAM  IN  9vMn  Umn  Into  Aot'Oip  paoa- 
i,aM  Of  Rmmti  or  HonAwa  To  Oovaaw 
•aLvaa  Aa  TNav  Mat  Ptana 

(■y  Oonatantlna  Brown) 
Thara  are  at  laa«  two  doaan  aJts  of  com- 
mittees and  commtsslons  In  Washington 
feverishly  studying  various  political.  econo< 
mic,  and  military  plsns  for  post-wsr  Europe, 
Thousands  of  offlclals— either  pernmnent 
civil  servants  or  outsiders — are  members 
of  these  committees.  Voluminous  blueprinu 
are  being  drafted  to  create  a  new  world  in 
which  wars  would  be  as  out  of  date  as  is 
hunting  with  the  bow  and  arrow  or  with  the 
falcon. 

The  inspiration  for  these  plans  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  top  policy  framers  in  Wash- 
ington and  London.  The  directives  are  given 
by  these  trained  diplomats  who  represent  an 
odd  combination  of  Metternlch  political 
philosophy  with  the  most  modern  "a  bottle 
of  milk  for  every  individual  in  the  world" 
slogan  of  our  most  advanced  political  men. 
Hours  arc  being  spent  contemplating  de- 
tailed maps  of  Europe — the  focus  of  war  in- 
fection for  as  many  centuries  as  history  is 
known.  New  terrtiorlal  Unes  are  being  drawn 
along  strategic  lines.  Russia,  which  Is  Just 
emerging  as  the  foremost  military  power  In 
the  European  continent,  insists  that  all  dan- 
ger to  her  security  must  henceforth  be  re- 
moved and  our  diplomats  are  busy  drafting 
boundaries  which  wotUd  give  the  SovleU  the 


required  security.  The  courses  of  the  rivers 
and  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  river 
banks  are  being  carefully  examined.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  marshes  Is  being  studied.  The 
peaks  and  the  character  of  the  mountains 
which  are  to  form  the  ^t'lre  boundaries 
of  Exirope  form  the  subject  of  long  disserta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  official  specialists. 
A  new  Europe  Is  being  redrafted  on  strategic 
rather  than  human  lines. 

However,  these  excellent  officers  of  the 
many  commissions  and  committees  appear  to 
overlook  one  important  element — the  human 
being.  They  seem  to  forget  that  these  valleys 
and  mountains  are  Inhabited  by  peoples  who 
have  their  own  ideas  of  how  they  want  to 
live  and  be  ruled. 

WANT  INDEPENOEIICE 

A  quick  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will 
show  the  problem  In  Its  naked  truth.  If  one 
draws  a  line  from,  say,  Tornlo  in  Finland  to 
the  Adriatic,  another  line  from  the  same  spot 
to  the  Black  Sea.  and  unite  the  two  with  a 
transversal  line  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Black  Sea  a  triangle  will  be  formed.  In  this 
triangle  live  about  100.000.000  persons  who 
have  national  aspirations  and  who  speak  dif* 
ferent  languages  and  belong  to  different 
creeds  and  rsoes.  But  they  have  one  thing 
in  common— an  irreducible  tleplre  to  be  inde* 
p(>ndent  and  to  rul«  themselves  aaoordlha  to 
their  own  slAndardi. 

yvir  MivvrHt  hundrad  yean  mdal  of  the  lu> 
mpKHH  wHm  hHve  tiarted  frmH  thia  area, 
mum  IH¥  MlavN  IM  Iha  msI  attampied  to 
•uHJUHHts  Ihs  triaitaiOi  («r  iha  Oennani  fri«m 
ths  ws»i  tHNt  t«4  dsprivf  Ihem  af  iHsir  free' 
dNin,  «>r  ths  hmiiMMMOs  Mm  ths  •••itih  Iha 
TurliM  III  iit«  •svsnissntli  ami  siahiMitih 
iisMiiiflsM  nU<i  w*"s  «uanril)S«l  ss  tmnh-Min* 
(|U«rad  Ihatii  aitU  aiiaNHVursd  iu  Heap  Ihain 
aa  a  part  1  ttiair  amplrM. 

Thsy  all  auoeaadad  for  a  while,  iul  N 
HiMM  M  ihs  "trianals"  tisiiuiia  ritilNiMl,  itta 
iaiilii  iirtiviiiaai,  PitiNnd,  lit«iii>itiiN,  HiinuNrr. 
MumNiilN,  Hsriiia,  Muliaria,  mmM  oissok  wsra 
kept  III  ssrvituds  hj^  sity  uf  viisir  mart  power, 
fui  iialahhof*  i lists  was  no  paaaa  In  liit'<ps, 
KMiisr  iiisnf  kiKMtaly  hfttldiMllaiis  •««<»>•  is> 
iHfilsd  MUHiiiki  their  adMmwri  or  cMisr  tia« 
tians,  ii*Mii(iM|  Ml  ftratafld  and  military 
terms  f<Hi«hi  aafli  oUmt  for  Maiii. 

Ths  wsrs  Petwaeii  Tlirfeer  Mid  Russia  whiah 
laatad  muf  than  a  aantttry  wsra  wagsd  hy 
the  NUMiHii  ruisrt,  ummnHv  at  I«mi,  fur  iha 
llberatii'M  of  ths  Ohiisiiaus  in  tiis  Halkans 
from  ths  vu\i»  ut  the  inftdsl  But  actually 
thsy  wsrs  iirumpisd  by  Rusaia's  daaire  to  oh* 
tain  beitvr  mratsgle  fronilsrs.  The  Arat  par* 
tltlon  o(  Poland  was  ths  idsa  of  ths  Prtissian 
King,  fredsrick  ths  Orsat/  It  starud  with 
tha  esUbllsbment  of  a  cordon  sanltalrs— an 
sxpresslon  frequently  hesrd  from  Moscow 
now  to  prevent  an  epidemic  of  plagus,  wtoteb 
had  broken  out  in  Poland,  from  spreading 
Into  Prussia, 

Troops  were  sent  there  for  that  purpose. 
Eventiully,  when  It  appeared  to  Frederick 
that  he  could  net  get  away  with  the  conquest 
under  that  flimsy  pretext,  he  urged  his  power- 
ful neighbors,  Austria  and  Russia,  to  divide 
the  spoils  and  the  first  partition  of  that  inde- 
pendent but  badly  rtUed  kingdom  occurred. 
For  several  centuries  there  were  attempts  by 
the  powers  east  and  west  of  the  triangle 
to  obtain  a  permanent  foothold  In  this  vitally 
strategic  area  of  Europe  but  never  have  the 
people  themselves  been  conquered. 

In  the  peace  Intervals  when  the  great 
powers  were  preparing  for  bigger  and  better 
wars  of  conquest,  the  nationals  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  triangle  were  staging  rebellions 
and  revolutions  which  were  always  ruthlessly 
suppressed.  The  physical  demonstrations 
were  crushed  but  the  nationalist  feeling  has 
always  remained  alive. 

sovacx  or  pkxsknt  was 
Even  the  present  war  broke  out  In   the 
triangle  when  Hitler  decided  he  cotild  witli 


impunity  extinguish  the  national  Ufa  of 
Poland.  The  organized  resistance  of  the 
Polee  was  crvished  in  less  than  a  month,  but 
Hitler's  action  brotight  the  whole  world 
against  him.  The  world.  Including  the  far- 
away United  SUtee.  is  paying  dearly  today 
for  Hitler's  attempt  to  extend  the  suateglc 
boundaries  of  the  Reich  to  the  east. 

President  Wilson  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  triangle's  fight  for  Ufe  in  1917 
when  he  issued  his  proposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world  on  ethnical  frontiers 
rather  than  on  strategic  boundaries.  What- 
ever mistakes  our  World  War  President  may 
have  made  in  handling  the  International  sit- 
uation, he  certainly  put  his  finger  on  the 
only  possible  solution  of  the  European  prob- 
lem when  he  forced  the  recognition  of  eth- 
nical boundaries  and  created  a  new  set  of 
states  on  the  principle  ol  nationalities.  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  hsd  the  present  war  not  been 
precipitated  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
the  European  leaders,  these  new  states  even- 
tually would  have  overcome  their  growing 
pains  and  would  have  become  viable  inde- 
pendent states. 

They  themselves  recognlaed  that  there 
must  be  an  economic  unity  among  them  and 
endeavored  to  organize  sn  economic  union 
such  ns  the  Osnubian  Confederation.  But 
the  jockeyihfl  (or  power  on  the  part  of  Prsnee, 
Italy,  and  oermnnv  pipvpnted  Mirh  sn  ac* 
eompliahmihl  by  (jitilomstlo  sriion.  These 
three  powers  aateed  in  the  oraHiiiMllon  of 
audi  a  euMfederatton  provided,  however,  that 
thsy  indivMiMUy  iMd  pdlitiMl  drntril  deer 
II,  Ai  far  tadk  if  tiM  MMMMf  of  INI  thie 
plan  taiRf  fifii  lolraiiMi  HJf*»  iilll«d 
at  Ihs  alavantH  IMUT  irlMI  M  Mtliifi  i>y*f 
ihs  nuHfsderatldll  ietwtail  IRf  Mllia  and 
Paris  a»»varnmeMia  Ihrsaieiisrt  ihs  iwass  i»f 
Rurttps,    Thaas  \wu  H"veiMMi<'Mis -until  (ha 


war  Nuaala  ailll  wns  jiiiiiili'slty  iniI 

......w,.^  .-  , ,. dfri- 

to  a  adBatWdtlva  urManlaatldll  «[  ♦♦'•  -wMler 


^  IS  )• ,     .-. 

had  aaread  uu  aoiiss  of  uoliiit>ai  and 

indttfiiM  to  the  irianata,  Out  lould  not  Miraa 


•iaiss  to  Ototral  and  laetefR  lii» 

Misinry  aptiaisiiily  isaehai  leaft«iii>  whieh 
dlpluniala  le/tise  lo  learn, 

OAMM  WAWa  fIVIO 

Today  the  aHantion  of  tOe  BrltiiOi  and 
Anterlean  plaonera  la  fonaMtratdd  onot 
■idra  on  Iha  ramaklnf  of  tha  map  ol  Bunvpa 
•R  UM  tiMia  uf  aUMieiiio  rather  than  eihnteal 
ffootlari.  TImn  la,  of  •outn,  an  appareni 
differenaa  featwato  IN  old  peaaemaitsfs  of 
the  l»«t  few  eenttiriss  and  tHoaf  af  today, 
Instaad  of  dtaeusaina  outriglil  aooaaaitons 
thsy  apeak  atoout  tha  rt|ht  of  the  people 
themselves  to  dsUrmtna  thetr  future,  OflU 
alslly  It  sounds  wsti, 

But  looking  back  only  4  years,  It  ts,  In  fact, 
nothing  more  then  playing  ths  old  gsme 
with  different  tools.  The  Baltte  sutes,  cre- 
ated under  the  pressure  of  Prealdent  Wilson, 
were  annexed  to  Russia  under  the  guise  of  a 
poptilar  plebiscite  after  most  of  the  reac- 
tionaries— that  Is  to  ssy,  the  leaders  who  In- 
sisted on  the  independence  of  their  repub- 
lics—had been  exUed  to  Siberia  or  the  White 
oea. 

It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  policy 
framers  of  the  United  States  to  be  emotional 
in  discussing  the  future  of  Europe.  By  defi- 
nition a  diplomat  should  be  deprived  of  any 
sentiment  or  emotion.  As  much  as  we  may 
like  or  dislike  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  or  the 
Baits,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Europe,  the 
business  of  our  policy  framers  is  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  another  war  within  the  next  or 
the  third  generation. 

Establishing  new  frontiers  In  Europe  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  strategic  needs  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  would 
serve  no  good  purpose  but  would  prepare  that 
strife- ridden  continent  for  a  sad  series  of  re- 
bellions and  eventually  wars.  While  the  pos- 
session of  strategically  situated  islands  In  the 
Pacific  may  discourage  any  potential  enemy 
from  another  aggression,  history  has  amply 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


dcmoiutnitcd  that  the  r«iiuipplng  of  Burofw 
•a  th*  bMto  of  ttntcfle  n— d*  rtgrdlew  o€ 
■npoofi  namM  tbeM  chaasM  are  being 
with  by  diplomat*— la  condudTt  to 
BTV  eodUcta  and  war. 

In  tba  put  we  were  merely  tpectaton  to 
m»  tnfady  of  Korope.  Today,  bowerer.  aa 
hm  been  ibown,  tbe  nnt  and  the  wealth  of 
tb«  American  people  are  being  aacrlflced  In 
the  Kuropean  nations'  itruggle  for  power. 
ABd  a  reaettlement  of  Kurope  on  any  other 
baala  than  ethnical  Is  bound  to  draw  the 
United  BUtes  Into  atlll  another  blood  bath. 


the 


Apptia^mtmk  •!  Jane*  Forrestal  A» 
ScocUry  of  Ike  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  mw  Toax 
m  THX  SXNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRO  an  article  entitled  "Choice  of  For- 
restal  Held  One  of  the  Best."  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  May  13. 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoiid. 
as  follows: 


Choicx  or  FoaasBTAi.  Hsu  Om  or  thx 

Washington  OmciALOOM  la  Seen  Nkkdimo 

Brr  or  Ruutxmatiom 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Roosevelt  did  much  more  than 
reward  James  Poneatri  when  he  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  really  recog- 
nised tha  Importance  of  putting  younger 
man  at  the  helm.  For  what  official  Washing- 
ton needs  nowadays  Is  a  bit  of  rejuvenation. 
Too  many  old  men  whose  ideas  are  sound 
euough  In  their  way  but  who  are  not  equal 
to  the  trenMndous  problems  that  lie  ahead  are 
In  key  poslUona. 

War  Is  a  young  man's  game.  And  so  ara 
tba  dilemmas  of  reconstruction,  lioat  peo- 
ple are  Inclined  to  think  that  offlclal  Waah- 
Hi*""«  with  its  many  desk  iobs  presents  an 
easy  time  with  lota  of  social  lelsiire.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  9  out  of  10  men  wtio  occupy 
lapattant  Joba  in  Washington  work  10  or 
13  iKwrs  a  day  and  then  carry  their  bualneaa 
home  In  brief  cases.  The  stories  of  those  who 
drop  by  the  wayatde  due  to  ill  health  ar« 
nimeroia.  though  they  do  not  often  get  into 
the  newapapers  because  many  of  these  of- 
ficials are  not  prominent  enough  to  warrant 
attantlon. 

Wat  the  whole  war  period  has  taken  a  toll  of 
oAdala  in  high  and  low  places.  The  war 
ei^tnei,  wiUch  means  not  only  the  heads  of 
peacetime  departments  but  the  heada  of 
rtealing  with  war  operations — clvU- 
mUltary — are  carrying  burdens  tha 
hka  of  which  nobody  in  Oovemment  has  ever 
known  before.  Fax  while  the  World  War  was 
Just  as  intense,  it  waa  not  aa  lengthy.  The 
atraln  on  public  oCclala  who  have  now  been 
hard  at  work  since  September  1839  is  some- 
thing new  in  American  public  life. 


rsw  mioos  or 

Parlods  of  raat  and  relaxation  are  occa- 
aional.  Every  now  and  then  some  official  la 
authorized  to  take  a  vacation  due  to  the 
physician's  orders,  but  actually  most  of  them 
work  on  until  they  are  campelled  to  drop 
out. 


leglalators  nowa- 
flnd  tbe  war 
Mot  only  ara 
problems  of 
to  run  erraoda 
In   connection 
of  Congress 
tisuai.    Then  on 
of  Bepresenta- 
Senate  must  go 
Rational  campaign 
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The  same  la  true  of 
daya.     Members  of 
strain  more  severe  than 
they   belabored   by   the 
leglalatkm  but  they  are 
here   for  their   ooastltueitta 
with  the  war.     Every 
ftnda  the  going  harder 
top  of  It  all.  the  entire 
tlves  and  one-third  of 
liefore  the  people  in  a 
this  yea*-. 

In  many  respects  It  Is 
there  has  to  be  an  election 
Oonstltution.  of  course, 
there  is  not  the  slightest 
Ing  an  election,  as  so 
have  suspected  and  charge^ 
to  say  that  an  election 
it  is  another  to  argue 
be  held.    There  Is  no  wa  ' 
can  t>e  deferred  tjecauae  thi 
vldes  for  it.    But  neither 
the  British  Governments 
sary  to  hold  elections  in 

Under  the  Canadian 
mentary  system,  an 
held.    Thus  if  the 
in  vogue  in  America,  an 
postponed  till  peace  \b 
President  would   t>e 
talnlng  one  tired  out  froc  i 
war  period. 

aaSPECTKO  BT  4aADEBS 

Tbe  appointment  of  Jajhes  Forrestal  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  brot  ght  a  wave  of  sat- 
isfaction throughout  of  Icial  Washington. 
This  waa  not  merely  becai  lae  Mr.  Forrestal  Is 
a  competent  offlclal  who  d  nerves  the  promo- 
tion, but  because  be  Is  a  ]  oung  man  and  the 
very  type  who  ought  to  b<  t  given  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities these  days. 

Mr.  Forrestal  haa  not  on^  the  respect  of  the 
people  inalde  the  Navy  Department  wltti 
whom  he  has  worked  intii  aately — both  naval 
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unfortunate  that 
at  thla  time.    The 
pi-ovldes  for  it  and 
Iptentlon  of  avold- 
hostile  critics 
It  Is  one  thing 
not  be  held  and 
it  ought  not  to 
that  an  election 
Constitution  pro- 
the  Canadian  nor 
found  it  necea- 
mldst  of  war. 
British  parlla- 
can  be  with- 
system  was 
election  could  be 
declared,  when  a  new 
Instead   of   re- 
the  labors  of  tbe 


officers  and  civilian  offlcla 
respect  and  confidence  of 


gress.     This  Is  most  lmp<irtant  because  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  bat 


Congress  in  getting  appro  jrlatlons  and  with 
keeping  Congress  Informed  on  various  changes 
in  naval  policy  as  the  appfoprlatlona  are  put 
into 

the  Cabinet  table 
He  is  neither  an 
dealer.     He   la 
lltieral.    He  knows 
emmenta  can  re- 
reforms  are  long 
insisted  that  be- 
palnf  ul  at  times 
>e  administered  by 
pf^blems  of  the  dtl- 
I:  is  one  of 
Fteaident  BooKvelt. 


rew 


g<  VI 


Mr.  Forrestal  will  bring 
sound  business  Judgment 
anti-new   dealer  nor  a 
wliat  might  be  called  a  tru(  i 
that  neither  people  nor 
main  static  and  that 
overdue,  but  he  has  alwa]^ 
cause  reforms  are 
they  should  all  the  more 
those  sympathetic  to  the 
zenry.    Hie  Forrestal  ar 
the  beat  ever  made  by 
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Mr.    BLOOM.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
OBO.  I  include  the 
several  articles  from 
Post  of  May  16  and  17, 
[From  the  Washington 
Paaca 


We  hope  that  every 
will  take  time  to  read 


but  be  haa  tha 
Members  of  Con- 


much  to  do  with 
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the  Washington 
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tepreaentative  Sol 


Bloom's  pamphlet  on  the  treaty -making 
powar.  It  U  by  no  means  a  denunciation 
of  the  flenata  for  that  body'a  occasional  abuse 
of  tta  power  to  ahape  policy  in  the  interna- 
tional field.  Bather  it  is  a  thoiightfui  analy- 
sis  of  the  background  of  the  two-thirds  rule 
in  treaty  mi^k'"g  and  of  the  reasons  why  tha 
House  was  originally  excluded  from  the 
process. 

Two  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  saya 
Mr.  Bloom,  in  trying  to  imderstand  why  the 
founding  fathers  in  this  Instance  departed 
from  the  sound  rule  that  questions  of  policy 
he  decided  by  majority  votes.  First,  the 
framers  had  been  accustomed  to  a  system 
of  treaty  making  by  Congreaa.  Both  before 
and  after  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  the  negotiation  of  treatiea  had 
been  handled  directly  by  Congreaa.  Bo  the 
founding  fathers  supposed  that  the  Senate 
would  be  Intimately  associated  with  the  Pres- 
ident m  the  negotiation  of  treaties  in  addi- 
tion to  passing  final  Judgment  upon  them. 
No  doubt  that  was  an  Important  reason  why 
the  larger  House  was  given  no  part  in  these 
proceedings. 

"The  second  fact  to  be  remembered."  aaya 
Mr.  Bloom.  "Is  that  the  union  could  not  have 
been  formed  without  giving  to  the  States 
equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate."  The  small 
Slates  feared  that  their  interests  would  be 
sacrificed  if  they  didn't  have  an  equal  voice 
with  the  large  States  and  the  chance  of 
defeating  treatiea  which  they  might  consid- 
er obnoxious.  The  New  England  Statea  were 
concerned  lest  their  fishing  rights  be  bar- 
gained away  by  treaty.  The  Southern  States 
were  determined  to  keep  the  Mississippi  open 
to  navigation.  In  order  to  reassure  the  small 
States  that  their  Interests  outside  their  own 
borders  would  be  safeguarded,  tbe  conven- 
tion accepted  the  compromise  that  now 
plagues  a  great  and  powerful  Nation. 

The  important  point  which  Mr.  Bloom 
makes  is  that  the  conditions  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  treaty-ratifying  pro- 
visions have  long  since  disappeared.  Today 
the  treaty-making  power  is  important  only 
in  safeguarding  and  promoting  our  national 
Interests.  Indeed,  the  relatione  between  our- 
selves and  many  of  oiir  alliea  in  thla  war 
are  as  cloee  as  was  the  relationship  between 
the  several  States  when  the  Constitution  waa 
adopted.  For  the  sake  of  preserving  those 
relations  In  good  order  it  la  now  Imperative 
that  we  take  away  the  power  of  a  minority 
to  control  the  making  of  treaties. 

At  best  the  two-thirds  rule  was  a  make- 
shift departure  from  sound  principle.  That 
it  has  stood  so  long  while  other  features  of 
the  Constitution  have  l>een  brought  into  line 
with  democratic  practices  can  be  explained 
only  by  the  comparative  lack  of  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  foreign  affairs  until 
recent  years  and  by  the  growth  of  executive 
agreements  as  a  means  of  effectuating  for- 
eign policies.  Each  day  that  now  brings 
us  closer  to  the  peace  table  once  more  la  a 
plea  for  a  return  to  the  sound  policy  that 
the  foimding  fathers  sacrificed  to  expedi- 
ency. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  16,  10441 
Btamdpat  Ssnatb 
(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

BLOOM'S  BSHT  ON  TWO-TBIlOe  EULB 

Chairman  Bloom  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  launched  an  open 
campaign  to  democratize  our  treaty-making 
machinery.  He  will  wait  no  longer  for  the 
hide-bound  Senate  to  reform  Itself.  That 
appears  to  be  sound  Judgment.  If  our 
peacemaking  system  is  to  be  modernized, 
apparently  the  House,  tbe  States,  and  the 
people  win  have  to  do  it. 

Members  of  the  House  have  been  reluctant 
in  the  past  to  demand  a  share  In  the  treaty- 
making  power.  They  have  hoped  In  vain 
that  the  Senate  would  see  the  light  and 
itself  take  the  lead  to  wipe  out  the  arrange- 
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ment  which  makes  It  possible  for  a  handful 
of  recalcitrants  to  hamstring  International 
policies  approved  by  the  majority.  But 
months  have  passed  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  not  so  much  as  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  Gillette  resolutions  for  modi- 
flcatlon  of  the  two-thirds  rtile. 

Obviously,  then,  the  standpat  Senate  must 
be  prodded.  What  prods  shall  be  used? 
Chairman  Bloom  has  given  vis  a  good  example 
of  what  the  House  can  do.  The  House  is  de- 
prived of  a  share  In  policy  making  in  a  field 
that  now  promises  to  be  our  major  national 
coBcem  in  the  years  Just  ahead.  It  has  good 
cause  to  cry  to  high  heaven  against  the  dis- 
criminatory vestige  in  the  Constitution 
which  makes  this  possible. 

Following  up  the  devastating  logic  of  Rep- 
resentative Bloom's  14  points,  the  House  can 
paas  a  resolution  proposing  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  treaties  ef- 
fective when  approved  by  majority  votes  In 
both  branches  of  Congress.  Members  of  the 
House  can  also  unite  in  demanding  planks 
in  the  platforms  of  the  two  major  parties 
pledging  modernization  of  our  treaty-ratify- 
ing system.  Then  of  course  they  could 
carry  their  campaign  to  the  people. 
.  The  States  also  can  make  their  infiuence 
felt.  For  example,  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  North  Carolina  recently 
adopted  a  plank  calling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  redistribute  the  power  of  ap- 
proving treaties  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  Still  more  direct  action  can  be  taken 
by  State  Legislatures.  They  can  petition  the 
Senate  to  act.  They  can  even  set  the  ma- 
chinery for  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  motion  and  bypass  the  standpat  Senate. 
The  founding  fathers  did  not  give  Con- 
gress sole  power  to  start  the  process  of  bring- 
ing the  Constitution  into  line  with  the  cxir- 
rent  demands  of  the  Nation.  On  application 
by  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  sev- 
eral States  Congress  Is  required  to  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments.  That 
right  has  not  been  used  In  the  past,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  l»  used  now 
If  the  obstinate  Senate  resUts  the  popular 
demand  for  modernization  of  our  peace 
system. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  demands  to  say 
that  the  present  system  had  served  us  fairly 
well  until  Senator  Lodge  went  on  the  ram- 
page following  the  First  World  War.  The 
Department  of  State  once  made  an  estimate 
that  of  969  treaties  submitted  between  1789 
and  1934.  682  were  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
173  were  amended,  and  15  rejected.  That 
would  seem  to  be  a  fair  record,  except  for  the 
Wilson-Lodge  fiasco  for  which  the  two  men 
appear  to  be  about  equally  responsible. 

The  significant  point  Is,  however,  that  the 
treaty-making  function  has  now  become  Infi- 
nitely more  Important  than  it  was  through- 
out the  century  and  a  quarter  before  World 
War  No.  1.  Today  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  so  close  that  treaty  making  is 
of  a  piece  with  legislation.  There  Is  no  rea- 
to  consider  it  as  a  function  apart.  Aa  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  Is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  be- 
tween the  Intermeshed  affairs  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  and  say  that 
what  Is  on  one  side  Is  domestic  and  what  U 
on  the  other  side  Is  international. 

The  Inescapable  fact  Is  that  domestic  and 
international  Interests  meet  In  many  com- 
prehensive national  policies,  and  those  poli- 
cies ought  to  be  the  product  of  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  the  part  of  the  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  House.  It  Is  not  only  undemo- 
cratic but  also  dangerously  unrealistic  to  set 
aside  a  segment  of  the  policy-making  func- 
tion and  say  that  within  this  area  a  minority 
may  cast  the  deciding  vote.  The  House,  the 
States,  and  the  people  have  a  good  cause,  and 
the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  stand  against 
them  If  they  marshal  their  resources  wisely. 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  17.  1044] 
Public  Favoes  Tskatt  Acnow  bt  Majoarrr 

CoNGBZSa  VOTX 

(By  George  Gallup,  Director,  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

PaiNcrroK.  N.  J..  May  16.— When  the  North 
Carolina  Democratic  State  convention  re- 
cently adopted  a  plank  in  its  platform  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  for 
ratification  of  treaties  by  a  majority  vote 
of  both  branches  of  Congress.  It  was  refiectlng 
a  belief  of  an  Increasing  majority  of  Amerl- 
caas. 

The  number  of  voters  who  think  the  best 
method  of  ratifying  United  States  treaties 
Is  by  approval  of  a  majority  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate — instead  of  by  the  present  two- 
thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  alone — is  to- 
day 60  percent,  as  compared  to  54  percent  In 
a  similar  poll  published  last  October. 

The  issue  was  put  to  a  cross-section  of 
voters  throughout  the  Nation  as  follows: 

"When  the  war  Is  over,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Allies  to  decide  on  peace  terms  for 
the  Axis.  Which  one  of  .these  three  ways 
would  you,  personally,  favor  as  the  i>est  way 
to  have  peace  treaties  approved  after  the 
war?" 

The  three  alternatives  from  which  those 
interviewed  chose  follow,  with  a  tabulation 
of  their  replies: 


Approval  only  hy  the  rresidrnt 

Approval  by  i'n-sideiii  aiiU a  uiajority 

o(  wholo  ConpTPS-s .. 

Approval  hy  President  and  two-thirds 

of  Senate ..................... 

Don't  know .....^^^.... — . — 


October 


Perctnt 
7 

14 

14 


Today 


PtTCtnt 
7 

60 

19 
14 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  issue  Is  one 
which  Involves  a  question  not  widely  dls- 
ctissed  or  debated  by  the  man  on  the  street. 
It  Is  of  Interest  to  cofcnpare  the  vote  of  In- 
formed persons — those  who  can  prove  their 
knowledge  of  present  ratification  require- 
ments—with the  views  of  all  voters,  both 
Informed  and  uninformed. 

When  this  comparison  is  made,  the  views 
of  the  informed  group  coincide  with  the 
views-  of  all  people,  with  majorities  in  both 
groups  viewing  approval  of  treaties  by  a 
simple  majority  in  hotii  branches  of  Con- 
gress as  the  best  method. 

The  chief  difference  between  Informed 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  all  voters  is  that 
fewer  among  the  informed  group  are  with- 
out opinions  and  more  favor  retention  of 
the  Senate  two-thirds  ratification  rtile  than  is 
the  case  with  all  voters. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  vote  of  the 
Informed  group: 
Informed  voters:  Percent 

Approval  only  by  President 4 

Approval  by  President  and  a  major- 
ity of  whole  Congress -    61 

Approval    by    President    and    two- 
thirds  of  Senate 33 

No    opinion 2 


S.  K.  F. 
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Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  S.  K. 

p.— Svenska     KuUagerfabriken— means 


the  Swedish  Ball  Bearing  Corporation. 
It  is  primarily  a  Swedish  concern  that 
manufactures  ball  bearings.  It  alao  has 
interests  in  an  American  plant  manu- 
facturing ball  bearings  at  Philadelphia. 
The  other  day  I  made  some  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  economic  sanc- 
tions should  be  brought  to  bear  against 
the  American  plant  so  that  it  would,  in 
turn.  Induce  its  Swedish  counterpart  to 
stop  shipping  ball  bearings  to  Hitler. 

The  head  of  the  American  plant  is 
WilUam  L.  Batt.  who  Is  also  vice  chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board,  a 
gentleman  who  has  made  personal  sacri- 
fices in  this  war.  Any  criticism  I  made 
is  not  aimed  at  him. 

Mr.  Batt  is  voting  trustee  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  the  American  com- 
pany. A  good  deal  of  this  stock  is  owned 
by  the  Swedish  company.  Heretofore 
royalties  and  dividends  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  American  com- 
pany to  the  Swedish  company.  Any- 
thing that  bolsters  up  the  Swedish  plant 
to  that  extent  strengthens  it  in  its  aid 
to  Hitler. 

The  American  company  is  operated  by 
American  operators,  management,  and 
employees.  However,  the  Swedish  com- 
pany should  be  compelled  to  limit  ship- 
ments of  its  aircraft  bearings  to  Ger- 
many. If  this  Swedish  concern  con- 
tinues to  ship  these  ball  bearings,  then 
it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  to  have  our 
airmen,  at  great  peril  to  limb  and  life, 
bomb  and.  blast  German  ball-bearing 
companies'  like  those  at  Schwelnfurt. 
What  the  Nazis  lose  because  of  such 
bombings  is  compensated  for  by  the  ball 
bearings  from  the  Swedish  company. 

I  want  the  American  company  to  bring 
every  possible  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Swedish  company  to  stop  the  nefarious 
practices  of  feeding  the  Nazi  war  ma- 
chine. This  may  hurt  and  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  Sweden,  but  the  life  of  our 
boys  come  first 

I  understand  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment through  its  Foreign  Funds 
Control  Division,  have  now  precluded  the 
sending  of  royalties  and  dividends  by  the 
American  company  to  the  Swedish  com- 
pany and  its  principals. 

The  Swedish  company  has  unfulfilled 
orders  for  ball  bearings  purchased  by 
Latin  American  entities.  These  orders 
have  been  transferred  for  fulfillment  to 
the  American  company.  The  Foreign 
Economic  Administrator  must  grant  ex- 
port permits  to  permit  export  of  Ameri- 
can products  to  Latin  American  com- 
panies. One  of  the  economic  sanctions 
to  be  leveled  against  the  Swedish  firm  is 
to  have  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istrator refuse  these  permits,  so  that  the 
American  concern  couldn't  carry  out  the 
commitments  of  the  Swedish  outfit. 

We  must  use  every  weapon  at  our 
command  in  this  global  war.  It  is  a 
struggle  for  our  own  existence.  We 
should  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  nulli- 
fied our  air  raids  over  Schwelnfurt  and 
other  ball-bearing  works  controlled  by 
the  Nazis.  We  must  get  tough  If  the 
Swedish  concern  continues  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Nazis. 

We  must  get  tough  with  the  American 
8.  EL  P.  so  that  it  in  turn  will  coerce  and 
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compel  tbe  Swedish  concern  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

If  all  else  falls,  the  alien  property  cus- 
todian should  seize  the  Philadelphia 
plant.  It  would  operate  without  friction 
and  without  difficulty.  The  Philadel- 
phia plant  has  rendered  yoeman  service 
In  our  own  war  effort.  It  has  been 
praised  by  the  Army  and  Navy  officials 
and  all  the  armed  forces.  It  Is  not  with- 
out qualms  that  I  would  advise  seizure 
as  the  last  resort.  But  this  war  is  not 
pingr-pong. 

We  have  representatives  In  Sweden 
now  buying  up  Swedish  ball  bearings 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  Germany. 
The  English  tried  this.  They  bought 
S.  K.  P.  ball  bearings  in  vast  quantities 
which  the  Swedish  company  gladly  pro- 
vided. But  what  did  it  do?  It  used  the 
money  in  part  to  build  and  expand  its 
own  plant  and  thus  expanded  the  facili- 
ties to  help  the  Nazis  in  greater  degree. 
If  we  buy  these  Swedish  ball  bearings 
from  S.  K.  P.  we  should  see  that  the  pro- 
€Mdi  of  such  purchases  are  not  used. 
tftreeUy  or  indirectly,  to  expand  the  plant 
or  equipment  of  the  S.  K.  P.  and  thereby 
augment  the  opportunity  of  the  8.  K.  P. 
to  supply  more  ball  bearings  to  the  Nazis. 
This  latter  remedy  may  be  difficult.  It 
may  be  Impossible  to  earmark  these  pro- 
ceeds. In  any  event  efforts  must  be 
made  to  put  pressure  upon  Sweden  to 
prevent  this  plant's  expansion. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  Russia  Is 
cooperating  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  diplomatic  efforts  to 
have  Sweden  cut  off  ball-bearing  ship- 
ments to  Germany.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Is  contemplating  likewise  the  en- 
forcement of  economic  sanctions.  Rus- 
sia means  business  in  this  matter,  and 
will  not  tolerate  any  "shenanigans"  by 
the  Swedish  company. 

However,  we  must  be  ready  to  do  the 
following: 

First.  Stop  all  monetary  movements 
t>etween  the  American  branch  of  the 
parent  company  by  the  Treasury's  For- 
eign Punds  Control  Section. 

Second.  There  must  be  a  seizure  of  the 
plant  in  Philadelphia  if  it  Is  proved  there 
Is  a  preponderance  of  German  ownership. 

•niird.  We  must  blacklist  the  Swedish 
S.  K.  P.  In  every  way. 

Fourth.  We  must  crack  down  with  a 
whole  series  of  economic  sanctions  not 
only  by  the  United  States  but  by  Great 
Britain  and  Russia. 

Fifth.  In  our  preclusive  bU3rinff  of 
Swedish  ball  bearings,  we  must  be  siire 
that  the  proceeds  are  not  used  directly  or 
indirectly  to  bolster  up  the  Swedish  plant 
so  as  to  insure  increased  production. 

Sixth.  If  all  else  fails,  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  must  seize  the  Philadel- 
phia plant. 

This  should  be  the  last  measure. 

We  must  see  to  It.  however,  that  there 
shoiUd  be  no  interruption  in  the  ball- 
bearing production  at  the  Philadelp^ 
plant  for  use  In  our  armed  forces. 

Remember,  in  this  war  for  democratic 
existence,  there  can  be  no  neutrals. 
Then  can  be  no  neutrality  between  right 
and  wrong.  Sweden  in  this  war  is  reap- 
ing rich  benefits.  She  did  the  same  with 
reference  to  the  last  war.    She  plays  both 


ends  toward  the  middle, 
mit  Sweden  to  remain 
Nazi  Germany  as  she  is 

I  repeat  my  admlrat  on 
Batt.    What  I  say  hei  > 
derogation  of  his  int€jrity 
patriotism,  and  of  th( 
doing  for  the  War  Pro(}uction 


Scwell  Avery  Vers  it  die  People    • 
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We  cannot  per- 
i^tral  and  benefit 
doing. 

for  Winiam  L. 

;  is  in  no  wise  in 

of  purpose, 

fine  work  he  is 

Board. 


REMARKS 

PATMAN 


Wednesday,  Mi  y  17. 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  i  peaker,  yesterday 
I  inserted  in  the  Rkcoi  id  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles,  which  are  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  xmder  the  title  of  "Se- 
well  Avery  versus  the  People."  Today, 
under  leave  to  extend  i  ny  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoso,  I  am  inserting  the  second  of  the 
series  of  articles,  whic  i  appeared  In  the 
May  16.  1944.  issue,  en  Jtled  "Wards  Be- 
fore W.  L.  B.  fn  More  Ijabor  Fights  Than 
Any  Other  Firm." 

The  article  follows: 
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has  been  Involvea  before  the  Board  hi  more 
actual  labor  disputes— 22  in  all— than  any 
other  corporation  In  the  United  States. 

This  record  was  achieved  despite  tbe  fact 
that  a  number  of  companies  have  pay  rolls 
dwarfing  Avery's  which  covers  70,000  em- 
ployees in  48  SUtes. 

Avery's  attorneys  have  fought  unions  with 
every  legal  device.  Their  attack  has  been 
centered  since  the  start  of  the  war  against 
tbe  maintenance-of-membership  clause, 
which  hundreds  of  other  companies  have  ac- 
cepted without  protest  to  insure  harmonious 
relations  with  their  union  employees  for  the 
war  period.  Ward's  contends  tbat  tbe  maln- 
tenance-of-membersbip  clause  constitutes  • 
closed  shop. 

Pew  industrialists  line  up  with  Avery  in 
his  last-ditch  fight  against  that  clause. 
Robert  Black,  president  of  the  White  Motor 
Cio..  and  an  industry  member  of  tbe  W.  L.  B.. 
took  Avery's  attorneys  to  task  at  tbe  hearing 
on  November  4,  1942.  Black  challenged 
Barr's  contention  that  the  malntenance-of- 
membersblp  provision  recommended  by  W. 
L.  B.  amounted  to  a  closed  shop. 

Black  pointed  out  that  a  worker  under 
maintenance  of  membership  could  design 
from  a  union  at  any  time  within  15  days  after 
a  contract  had  been  signed,  tbat  there  was 
no  coercion  on  employees  to  belong  to  the 
union,  and  that  the  only  requirement  was 
that  the  worker  make  his  own  decision  as  to 
whether  he  wished  to  belong  to  the  union 
for  duration  of  tbe  contract. 

Despite  this,  Avery  bas  waged  an  embittered 
struggle  against  the  union  security  clause  in 
the  eight  Ward  cases  in  wbich  the  W.  L.  B. 
bas  issued  directives.  In  five  of  these  his 
lawyers  are  seeking  to  enjoin  the  W.  L.  B. 
in  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
enforcing  its  directive. 

It  was  this  pattern  of  resistance  at  every 
trun  that  forced  President  Roosevelt  to  step 
In  on  April  26  and  seize  Ward's  Chicago  prop- 
erties, after  Avery's  refusal  to  extend  tbe 
union's  contract  for  30  days  until  a  collectiv* 
bargaining  election  could  t>e  held. 

When  tbat  seizure  occurred  the  company 
also  was  refusing  to  accept  or  comply  with 
W.  L.  B.  orders  involving  labor  disputes  In 
Ward  plants  and  facilities  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
Portland,  Oreg.,  Denver.  Deuoit.  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  plant  of  tbe  Hummer  Manu- 
facturing Co..  at  Springfield,  m. 

Ward's  has  fought  unions  not  only  on  the 
union  security  isswi  but  on  tbe  additional 
issues  of  seniority,  arbitration,  wages,  dues 
check-off.  and  grievance  machinery.  When 
the  issues  in  dispute  have  come  before  the 
W.  L.  B.  for  public  hearing  Ward's  has  used 
every  legal  device  of  delay  and  obstruction. 
They  have  even  played  one  labor  agency  of 
the  Government  against  another  after  having 
previously  fought  both. 

At  a  bearing  in  the  Chicago  case  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1943.  Barr  actually  opposed  the  direc- 
tive of  the  W.  L.  B.  on  the  ground  that  the 
directive  would  impinge  on  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board — an 
agency  whose  decisions  Ward's,  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions,  bad  fought  as  high  as  Fed- 
eral circuit  courts  cf  appeal. 

In  the  same  hearing.  Barr  complained  bit- 
terly that  Ward's  was  being  deprived  of  "Its 
day  in  cotjrt." 

"Ward's  further  objects  to  the  Board's 
summary  method  of  procedure  because  It 
operates  to  deprive  Ward's  of  due  process  of 
law,"  he  said. 

Barr  also  fought  the  W.  L.  B.  directive  (to 
extend  union  contract  for  30  days)  on 
groimds  that  the  Board  "is  without  Jurisdic- 
tion," that  the  company  objected  "to  tbe 
Board's  method  of  procedure."  and  on  the 
assertion  that  the  order  "would  compel  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  in  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States."  With  the  customary  efficiency  of 
well-paid  corporation  lawyers.  Ward  counsel 
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have  blandly  contested  the  jurisdiction  given 
tbe  W.  L.  B.  to  settle  lalxir-management  dis- 
putes by  two  acts  of  Congress — tbe  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1942  and  tbe  Connally-Smitb 
Act  bf  1943. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  tactics  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  tbat  Local  20  of  the  United 
Retail.  Wholesale,  and  Department  Store 
Employees  of  America  (C.  I.  O.),  which  last 
week  won  tbe  bargaining  election  at  Ward's 
Chicago  plant  and  established  that  it  rep- 
resents a  majority  of  employees  there,  still 
faces  Avery's  resistance  in  Its  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  contract. 

While  Avery  has  fought  this  union  tooth 
and  nail  for  2  years,  tbe  union  has  main- 
tained contracts  witb  such  firms  as  Macy's, 
Olml^ers.  Bloomingdale's,  Stearns  &  Hearn's 
in  New  York,  and  tbe  Fair,  Boston  Store  and 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in  Chicago.  Some  of 
these  contracts  include  maintenance-of- 
membership  clavises  and  others  Include  a  flat 
closed -shop  provision. 

While  the  rest  of  America  has  roUed  up 
Its  sleeves  and  plowed  ahead  witb  the  war 
effort,  Sewell  Avery  and  Montgomery  Ward 
have  concentrated  their  efforts  on  one  bat- 
tle—the legal  battle  to  defend  its  telf-as- 
serted  right  to  conduct  labor  relations  as 
they  were  conducted  at  tbe  turn  of  the 
century. 

In  his  fight  against  union  security  In  the 
Chicago  plants  Avery  contended  that  he  was 
Immune  from  Presidential  enforcement  of 
W.  L.  B.  orders  because  those  plants  were 
engaged  in  nonwar  business.  Wbile  taking 
national  display  advertisements  in  metropol- 
itan newspapers  to  maintain  this  position. 
Ward's  has  not  hesitated  to  use  the  war  as  a 
reason  to  its  customers  for  inability  to  fill 
orders. 

In  a  letter  dated  December  3,  1943.  signed 
by  W.  A.  Jones,  central  repair  department  of 
Ward's  Baltimore  plant,  a  customer  in  Ohio 
was  informed  as  follows: 

"We  are  sorry  tbat  there  will  be  a  little 
more  delay  than  we  expected  in  completing 
the  repair  of  your  merchandise.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  our  factory  for  parts.  Our 
factories  are  engaged  in  defense  work  and 
such,  of  course,  comes  ahead  of  all  civilian 
needs.  However,  we  are  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  factories  and  assure  you  we 
will  complete  your  repairs  as  soon  as  we  get 
these  parts." 

This  was  a  mimeographed  letter  and  dupli- 
cates were  sent  to  Ward's  customers,  many 
of  whom  may  have  bei;n  greatly  surprised 
when  they  read  Avery's  national  advertise- 
ments proclaiming  that  Ward's  was  not  en- 
gaged in  war  work. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May  15  carries 
a  very  interesting  editorial  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  Missouri  Valley  en- 
titled "One  River— One  Problem."  In 
view  of  the  situation  confronting  the 
Congress  in  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  Missouri  River,  I  am 
Including  as  part  of  my  remarks  under 
the  permission  granted  me  this  editorial. 
It  follows: 


One  Rnm — Om  P«oblem 
To  the  Editors  of  the  ilissouri  Valley: 

The  time  bas  come  to  recognize  that  the 
Mlssotiri  River  is  one  big  river  presenting 
one  big  problem. 

It  is  not  one  thing  In  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, another  thing  in  the  Dakotas  and  Iowa, 
a  third  thing  in  Nebraska,  Blansas,  and  Colo- 
rado, and  a  fourth  in  Missouri.  It  is  not 
primarUy  an  instrument  to  be  used  for  irri- 
gation, or  for  navigation,  or  for  power,  nor 
is  it  primarily  an  evil  force  to  be  controlled 
against  its  repeated  and  disastrous  fiooding. 
It  is  a  synthesis  of  all  of  these.  Where  is 
the  plan  that  will  solve  the  one  big  problem 
of  the  one  big  river? 

The  Missouri  Valley  must  find  that  plan. 
Tbe  place  to  begin  is  with  the  newspaper 
editors  up  and  down  the  2.470  miles  of  tbe 
valley  itself.  In  this  editorial,  we  address 
them. 

WHAT    EOrrOSS    ARE    FOR 

We  address  tbe  editor  of  tbe  Miles  City 
Star  of  Montana,  tbe  editor  of  tbe  BlsmarcK 
Tribune  of  North  Dakota,  the  editor  of  tbe 
Pierre  Capital  Journal  of  South  Dakota,  the 
editors  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  tbe  Emporia  Gazette,  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press.  We  address  the  editors 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  Jefferson  City 
Post-Tribune,  and  all  the  other  editors  up 
and  down  the  valley. 

We  address  them  because  finding  the  plan 
is  a  job  for  all  of  us,  working  together;  be- 
cause time  is  precious  if  we  are  to  master 
the  river  'instead  of  permitting  it  longer  to 
enslave  us.  The  fioods  of  this  spring  are  tbe 
final  and  convincing  proof  tbat  we  have  got 
to  accept  the  river's  challenge  now. 

We  address  them  because  the  plan  that 
will  rule  the  river  is  one  that  must  be  chosen 
;  and  formulated  through  public  education, 
understanding  and  popular  acceptance. 
Through  such  a  plan,  all  dwellers  in  the  long 
valley  can  be  made  neighbors,  pulling  to- 
gether in  their  common  task.  This  Is  the 
creative  function  of  journalism.  This  is 
what  editors  are  for. 

THIS   spring's   flood 

What  happened  this  spring?  While  lands 
thirsted  in  Montana,  water  that  might  have 
made  them  fertile  spilled  ruin  over  the  lower 
valley.  They  had  too  Uttle  water,  we  had  too 
much.  Water  that  might  have  fed  the  soil, 
water  that  might  have  turned  turbines,  water 
that  might  have  been  saved  to  steady  the 
channel  for  navigation — all  this  was  wasted. 
In  the  wasting,  a  million  acres  of  life-giving 
land  were  despoiled.  Pine  topsoil  from  Ne- 
braska, Kansas,  and  Missouri  was  stolen  from 
tbe  fanus  as  tbe  river  uselessly  pushed  its 
golden  burden  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  its  wake  were  bomelessness  and  paraly- 
sis and  ruin.  Whole  villages  were  swallowed 
by  dark  water.  Transportation  stopped. 
Food  production  stopped.  Unfattened  live- 
stock was  evacuated  to  the  cities  to  glut  pack- 
ing houses.  The  Federal  Government  had  to 
start  the  machinery  for  relief  loans  to  count- 
less farmers  whose  livelihood,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  had  been  sacrificed  to  our 
neglect  of  the  river. 

What  would  the  unirrigated  lands  of  Mon- 
tana have  given  for  the  water — the  same 
water — tbat  has  starved  and  destroyed  so 
much  of  tbe  lower  valley?  What  would  the 
river's  navigators  have  given  for  a  system 
wbich  at  once  would  prevent  the  hazards  of 
flood  navigation  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
their  channels  deep  and  free  in  all  seasons? 

TASOMG   or  THE  TENNESSEE 

This  can  be  done.  It  has  been  done.  There 
Is  nothing  theoretical  or  dreamily  visionary 
about  a  plan  that  cotild  accomplish  all  these 
things  and  give  tbe  vaUey  new'  wealth  and 
power  as  well.  It  has  been  done  in  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey.    This  year,  despite  a  mercUess 


rainfall  that  for  February  was  the  heaviest  In 
54  years,  the  Valley  cf  the  Tennessee  pre- 
sents a  serene,  an  untroubled  picture.  The 
water  is  within  its  banks.  Great  barges  ply 
their  placid  course.  Power  is  generated  In  a 
steady  flow  tbat  tbe  vital  works  of  war- 
aluminum,  explosives,  and  the  like — may  be 
produced  without  interruption.  The  i>eople 
of  the  valley  are  made  prosperous  by  the 
river  and  are  free  from  fear  of  It. 

How  bas  this  been  done?  It  has  been  done 
by  building  a  great  and  Integrated  system  of 
dams  and  reservoirs  which  hold  back  the 
water  in  time  of  heavy  rainfall  and  wbich 
release  it  when  and  where  it  is  needed.  It 
has  been  done  by  improved  agricultural  and 
forestry  methods  to  hold  water  In  tbe  land. 
It  has  been  done  because  this  system— Its 
planning,  its  building,  and  its  operation— is 
controlled  by  one  regional,  unhampered  au- 
thority. It  understands  the  valley.  It  does 
not  have  to  run  to  Washington,  or  beg  per- 
mission of  half  a  dozen  bureaus,  to  make  vital 
decisions  at  the  precise  time  they  must  be 
made. 

BIO  region,  bio  plan 

Under  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  there 
has  been  no  division  of  responsibility. 
There  has  been  no  conflict  between  tbe 
Reclamation  Bureau  and  tbe  Engineer  Corps, 
between  tbe  people  who  are  interested  in 
ix}wer  and  those  interested  in  flood  control 
or  navigation.  This  is  because  tbe  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  tmhke  the  unfortunate  Mis- 
souri, is  one  big  region  and  one  big  river 
controlled  by  one  big  plan.  Too  many  cooks 
do  not  Stir  the  Tennessee  River  broth. 

What  tbe  contrast  and  our  own  experi- 
ence teach  us  is  this:  Never,  short  of  a 
regional,  autonomous,  unified  authority,  can 
our  valley  be  developed  to  the  full  measure 
of  its  resources.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
endless  and  futile  strtiggle  between  one  in- 
terest and  another.  We  need  unity,  replac- 
ing civil  war.  There  is  Ijefore  us  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  an  object  lesson  that  sec- 
tionalism can  give  way  to  tmlty  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  sill. 

These  are  the  isssentials  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
Idea: 

1.  A  Federal  autonomous  agency,  with  full 
authority  to  make  decisions  within  the 
region. 

2.  Responsibility  to  deal  with  resources 
as  a  unified  whole,  clearly  fixed  in  the  re- 
gional e-^ency,  not  divided  among  several 
centralized  Federal  agencies. 

3.  A  policy,  flx€«d  by  Uw,  that  the  Fed- 
eral regional  agency  work  cooperatively  witt 
and   through  local   and   State   agencies. 

PICK  PLAN'S  SHORTCOMINGS 

Governor  Sharpe,  of  Bouth  Dakota  might 
say.  as  he  did  recently  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor:  Why  talk  of  a  new  plan  when 
we  already  have  a  plan?  He  offers  the  Pick 
plan  as  the  sovereign  cure  for  all  the  Ills  of 
the  river.  It  has  merit.  The  trouble  Is  that, 
first  of  all.  It  is  less  a  plan  than  a  state- 
ment of  good  intentions.  It  is  a  rough  sketch 
of  fiood  control  tmd  navigation  proposals, 
with  blank  spaces  left  open  for  irrigation 
and  power.  In  itself,  it  is  a  very  good  start 
on  a  unified  program  of  development. 

But  the  irrigation  interests  seriovisly  ob- 
ject to  tbe  Pick  plan — notably  the  provision 
in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  wbich  would 
set  aside  for  navigation  virtually  the  entire 
average  annual  fliiw  of  the  Missouri  River 
on  the  basis  of  figures  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  short,  the  Irrigation  interests  don't  trust 
the  Pick  plan  or  the  Army  engineers  because 
they  consider  this  provision  in  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  an  attempt  to  steal  their 
water.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ickes.  interested  in 
reclamation  only,  comes  forward  with  his 
plan  for  stealing  water  from  navigation  in- 
terests for  the  uses  of  Irrigation.  President 
Roosevelt's  criticism  of  the  river  and  har- 
bor bill  last  Frids.y,  on  the  ground  that  it 
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tftU«d  to  malM  proper  proTlsi<»  for  Irriga- 
tion, ihova  ooee  afkln  the  fallacy  of  falling 
to  oonatttar  a  river  and  al!  iu  problems 
as  a  whole.  And  thus  the  conflict  proceeds. 
Tticn  are.  therefore,  two  major  objections 
to  tbe  Pick  plan: 

The  first,  that  It  is  Impossible  politically. 
The  Irrigation  States  won't  support  It.  Ob- 
vioasly,  any  legislation  that  covers  the  whole 
Nfloo  will  have  to  have  the  whole  region's 
mpport. 

The  second.  It  is  defective  In  an  adminis- 
trative sense.  It  would  have  to  be  admlnts- 
tned  by  the  Army  Bnglnrer  Corps,  and  the 
eocps  Is  restricted  by  act  of  Ck^ngress  to  luivl- 
gatkm  and  flood  control  and  barred  from  the 
field  of  Irrigation. 

Tbe  Pick  plan,  as  comprehoMlvaly  as  It 
tries  to  approach  our  valley  prtMtam,  actu- 
ally dMMmaUatea  just  what  is  wrong.  It,  or 
any  proposal  offered  by  the  Department  of 
A^loilture.  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
or  partisans  of  flood  control,  the  navigation 
tnteracu  or  any  other  single,  restricted  agen- 
cy, cannot  fall  to  throw  the  whole  problem 
out  of  balance.  All  these  problems,  all  the 
^UHttoes  they  raise,  travel  the  same  old  road 
to  tlM  same  old  terminal:  Where  is  the  one 
Mg  plan? 

TKS  MXaaOfOBl'S  VBCIAL  PSOBLZK3 

It  Is  not  our  contention  that  the  T  V.  A. 
plaa  can  be  transplanted  In  Its  entirety  to 
the  Mlsaotin  Valley.  Our  river  has  its  spe- 
cial problems,  such  as  Irrigation,  which  do 
not  even  exist  on  the  Tennessee.  The  nature 
of  the  lOasotirl  River  itself  Is  different.  The 
many  able  and  devoted  men  who  have  given 
years  to  the  study  of  the  Missouri  know  it  to 
be  a  rogue  elephant  of  a  river,  testing  man's 
ingetiulty  and  imagination  to  the  fullest. 

Tet  the  basic  idea  of  T.  V.  A.  can  be  brooght 
to  our  valley.  It  is  an  idea  that  has  paeaed 
Its  laboratory  test  with  brilliance  and  is 
ready  for  use  wherever  men  seek  to  make  a 
river  serve  them.  As  pavld  Lllienthal  Chair- 
man of  the  T.  V.  A.  Board,  has  written  In 
T.  V.  A. — Democracy  on  the  March: 

'Tt  was  not  conceded  that  at  the  hour  of 
Creation  the  Lord  had  divided  and  classified 
natural  resources  to  conform  to  the  organi- 
sation chart  of  the  Feder.1  Oovemment. 
What  Ood  bad  made  as  one,  man  was  to  de- 
velop as  one." 

l^ls  newspaper  confesses  an  error  of  the 
past — a  preoccupation  with  the  interests  of 
Its  own  section,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  Montana.  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  the  Da- 
kotas.  AH  along  the  valley,  from  the  r  oxin- 
taUM  at  la.OOO  feet  to  the  low  plains  of  the 
rlvar'ft  mouth,  men  have  given  a  similar  loy- 
alty to  the  inteswto  otf  thatr  secUoBs. 

■raaa  yoa  xntm 

Tet  la  this  not  otir  common  problemf  Will 
not  all  our  intacMtt  be  better  served— be 
multiplied— by  worfclng  together  toward  a 
common  solution?  In  the  past  we  have 
•wintered  our  laneae  agatnat  aaefa  other's 
■hliMi.  blunted  our  aworda  to  no  purpose: 
otirselves  Into  partisan  camps  In 
I  the  work  at  one  was  to  nullify  the  work 
ot  tbo  other 

Tbare  must  be  men  tip  and  down  our  valley 
who  have  a  vision  that  transcends  the  futU* 
rivalries  of  tbe  past.  The  editors  from  Mon- 
tana to  8t.  Lot^ls  have  It  within  their  power 
to  preach  the  go^H  that  the  Missouri  U  one 
big  river  with  on*  big  problem,  to  work  with 
the  leadsis  of  theUr  communities,  and 
throvgli  them,  with  the  people  themselves — 
tba  poopla  wboae  destlnlas  are  shaped  by  the 
tVnr  M  the  mie  these  thousazida  of  years 
taao  ihaped  the  destinies  of  those  who  share 
Its  valley. 

We  urge  the  editors  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
to  lift  up  their  eyes,  to  make  stout  their 
purpose.  With  unity  we  can  conquer  the  one 
b.g  problem  that  the  one  big  river  challenges 
us  toaolva. 

Bt.  Luvb  Posr-DiarATCH. 


Dr.W.B.  BoeU 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  klONRONEY 

or  OKLAHC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AfoL  17. 1944 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  K  [r.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret to  advise  the  Hous  ?  of  the  death  in 
Oklahoma  Saturday  o  Dr.  William  B. 
Bizzell,  president  emeiLtus  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  atid  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Texas  A.  ani  I M.  College. 

Dr.  Bissell  was  a  grei  t  citizen  of  both 
States  and  his  life  was  g  Iven  to  the  train- 
ing of  young  men  an  1  women  of  the 
Southwest  to  leadersh  p  and  responsi- 
bility in  business,  prof*  sslonal,  and  cul- 
tural pursuits.  From  1  )10,  when  he  first 
became  president  of  tl  e  College  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  at  Dento  i,  Tex.,  until  his 
voluntary  retirement  from  the  active 
presidency  of  the  Unit'ersity  of  Okla- 
homa, he  had  devoted  I  is  life  to  his  high 
calling. 

Today  around  the  w(  rid  thousands  of 
young  men  who  fight  and  direct  the 
course  of  the  war  owe  th  eir  inspiration  in 
education  to  Dr.  Bizze  I's  friendly  and 


considerate  interest  in 
problems.     He  was  an 


highest  standing  with  i  n  active  interest 


in  all  cultural  pursuits 
known  as  a  collector  o 


particularly  for  his  col  ection  of  Bibles, 


one  of  the  finest  in  the 


Nation. 


Dr.  Bizzell's  administi  ation  at  the  Col- 


lege of  Industrial  Arts 
outstanding  service  as 
Texas  Agricultural  and 


lege  of  the  State  of  Tex  is,  which  post  he 


held  from  1914  to  1925. 


became  president  of  t  le  University  of 


Oklahoma  and  guided 

1941,  when  he  became 

tus.     The  greatest  gro\ith  and  progress 

of   the  university   occfrred   under   hla 

leadership 

One  of  his  outstand^  contributions 
was  his  establishment  o 
standing  students   in 
ways  a  friend  of  the  stiident.  his  was  a 
great  contribution  to  th^  advancement  of 
tbe  Southwest  that  will 
the  graduates  of  the  distinguished  col- 
leges of  Texas  and  Okla  loma  serve. 


them  and  their 
educator  of  the 


He  was  widely 
rare  books,  and 


was  followed  by 
president  of  the 
Mechanical  Col- 


in July  1925  he 


its  course  until 
aresident  emeri- 


courses  for  out- 
eadership.      Ai- 


Post-War  U 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


lojment 
REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  AR1 HUR  HALL 


or  nw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WednesdaM,  Ma: '  17. 1944 
ITHIH 


Mr.    EI>WIN   AR' 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call 
Resolution  1649, 
tleman    from    Florida 
This  resolution  contain  t 
us  believe  to  be  the  bes 


-^..   HALL.     Mr. 

a  tention  to  House 

introdilced  by  the  gen- 

IMr.    Caknoh]. 

J  what  many  of 

plan  to  provide 


against  post-war  unemployment  and 
economic  collapse,  that  has  been  pres- 
ented to  the  Congress. 

We  seem  to  agree  generally  that,  come 
the  end  of  the  great  war,  and  may  God 
grant  it  may  come  speedily,  there  will 
also  come  the  end  to  Holllions  of  Jobs. 
Those  engstged  in  the  war  industries  num- 
ber in  millions.  Other  industries  employ 
additional  millions  whose  Jobs  indirectly 
depend  upon  the  war  market  for  their 
continuance.  Then  there  will  be  millions 
in  the  armed  forces,  and  millions  that 
complement  them,  returning  to  civil  life 
from  the  military.  Where  shall  they  find 
employment  or  other  means  of  earning 
a  living?  This  question  has  been  raised 
again  and  again  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  It  has  been  used  by  most  of  us 
in  our  addresses  to  our  constituents.  It 
is  heralded  over  the  radio  and  through 
the  press.  It  is  discussed  in  the  various 
districts  in  all  public  meetings  and  around 
the  firesides  of  our  people.  Next  to  win- 
ning the  war,  and  if  even  second  so  that 
is  this  very  question.  How  inuch  have 
we  accomplished  If  we  conquer  our  mili- 
tary enemies  only  to  sink  into  the  abyss 
of  poverty  and  bankioiptcy  at  home.  Is 
it  not  possible  to  win  the  war  and  lose 
the  peace? 

As  stated  above  these  are  not  new 
questions.  They  have  been  raised  in 
this  House  time  and  time  again.  But 
what  has  been  done  about  them?  What 
is  proposed?  Is  there  a  Member  of  this 
body  that  will  state  that  our  present  so- 
cial security  legislation  is  adequate  to 
meet  the  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced?  If  there  is  one  I  have  failed  to 
find  him. 

House-Resolution  No.  1649  proposes  the 
uniform  retirement  of  all  citizens  over 
60  years  of  age.  Retirement  under  the 
resolution  is  not  compulsory,  but  the 
benefits  of  the  proposal  su-e  contingent  on 
unemployflient.  In  addition  to  those 
over  60  there  is  also  Included  the  perma- 
nently unemployable  persons  betv/een  18 
and  60.  This  group  includes  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  crippled,  and  the  perma- 
nently ill.  In  addition,  the  mothers  who 
have  the  sole  support  of  children  under 
18  are  also  made  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  this  resolution. 

If  we  are  to  have  unemployment,  who 
is  it  that  should  be  unemployed?  If 
there  are  too  many  to  work,  who  is  it 
that  should  rest?  We  say  It  Is  those 
who  are  imable  to  work  and  those  who 
have  served  the  longest.  Let  us  provide 
decent  pensions  to  enough  of  them  to 
solve  this  problem  and  do  away  with 
the  nightmare  called  unemployment. 
If  the  groups  referred  to  above  can  have 
a  good  cash  income  in  the  form  of  a 
Federal  pension,  they  will  be  good  cus- 
tomers in  our  markets,  desirable  citizens 
in  our  communities,  and  a  continued 
asset  to  society.  Their  spending  will 
afford  the  market  that  will  sustain  good 
employment  conditions  and  substantial 
business  for  those  not  retired  and  thus 
all  can  have  opportunity.  The  citizen 
who  is  alarmed  today  for  our  free  enter- 
prise way  of  life  may  well  look  into  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

The  tax  provision  to  raise  the  money 
by  which  the  annuities  or  pensions  are 
to  be  paid  is  most  interesting.    A  small 
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rate  of  tax  spread  thin  over  a  very  wide 
base  is  proposed.  Merely  a  3  percent 
gross  Income  tax  on  all  incomes  personal 
and  corporate.  In  the  case  of  personal 
Incomes  the  first  $100  per  month  is 
exempt  from  the  tax.  The  resolution 
would  also  repeal  titles  1  and  2  of  our 
present  social  security  law.  It  would  also 
make  unnecessary  a  lot  of  the  existing 
emergency  taxes.  In  this  way  the  new 
tax  would  in  large  measure  be  a  replace- 
ment tax  and  not  an  additional  tax. 

Again  I  should  emphasize  that  this  tax 
will  benefit  the  average  citizen  far  more 
than  it  will  cost  him.  It  will  also  pay 
handsome  dividends  to  business  and  in- 
dustry. I  cannot  visualize  even  a  single 
citizen  that  will  not  be  benefited  far  more 
than  he  will  be  hurt  by  this  resolution. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  tax  and 
appropriate  money  when  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  speed  and  the 
magnitude  of  our  efforts  for  the  war  have 
shown  it  can  be  done.  Now  if  we  do  agree 
that  this  problem  to  which  I  now  address 
myself  is  also  of  tremendous  importance, 
shall  we  not  at  least  give  it  careful  and 
thorough  consideration? 

It  was  the  neglect  of  this  very  problem 
that  caused  the  nations  of  Europe  to  lose 
their  freedom.  It  was  this  very  thing 
that  has  brought  about  this  horrible  war 
with  all  Its  carnage,  Its  blood,  its  toil,  and 
its  tears.  If  we  can  appropriate  and  tax 
for  war,  and  we  must  and  we  should,  we 
can  abo  appropriate  and  tax  for  peace 
and  the  good  of  the  people.  While  we 
drive  the  Hun  from  our  door,  let  us  also 
give  attention  to  that  other  wolf  called 
himger. 

The  Indispensable  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  njJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  go- 
ing to  hear  a  great  deal  in  the  days  Just 
ahead  about  the  indispensable  man. 
We  are  going  to  be  told  that  he  is  the 
only  one  that  can  guide  the  ship  of  state 
safely  through  the  war  and  establish  the 
peace.  We  are  going  to  be  told  that  no 
American  is  as  well  equipped  as  he  to 
guide  our  generals  and  admirals  to  vic- 
tory. Well,  this  same  indispensable  man 
was  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Pacific 
Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  the  one 
who  selected  his  personal  friend  Kimmel, 
Jumped  him  over  many  other  better  qual- 
ified naval  officers,  and  gave  him  the 
command  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  He  was 
the  one  who  gave  Kimmel  and  General 
Short  orders  to  put  their  forces  on  the 
alert  for  acts  of  sabotage  and  uprisings 
within  the  islands,  with  no  threat  from 
without,  yet  Ambassador  Grew  had 
warned  the  President  that  the  Japs 
might  strike  without  warning  and  that 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  logical  striking 
place.  The  President  had  also  been  told 
by  Secretary  Hull  that  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions with  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives had  reached  a  deadlock,  and  diplo- 


matic deadlocks  result  in  war.  The 
blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  goes  higher  than 
Kimmel  and  Short.  It  rests  directly 
upon  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the  in- 
dispensable man.  No  wonder  the  court- 
martial  proceedings  have  been  delayed. 
Court-martial  proceedings  would  bring 
out  the  facts  and  place  the  blame  where 
it  belongs. 


Veterans'  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
news  letter  written  by  me  and  published 
in  the  Monroe  County  Democrat,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  April  27,  1944: 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  Lm'Ul 

(By   Congressman   William   H.   Stkvinson) 

Recently  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now 
being  considered  by  the  House,  Is  the  so- 
called  veterans'  bill  of  rights.  It  is  the  most 
sweeping  and  generous  piece  of  veterans' 
legislation  In  our  history.  It  Is  an  omnibus 
measure  providing  lor  hospitalization,  aca- 
demic education,  vocational  training,  loans, 
special  employment  service,  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  with  all  members  of  our  armed 
forces  eligible  under  It  when  honorably  dU- 
charged  after  at  least  6  months  of  service. 

One  of  the  outsUnding  features  of  the  bill 
Is  the  educational  provision.  This  Is  aimed 
primarily  at  Insuring  against  a  serious  na- 
tional loss  of  skills  and  potential  leadersnip. 
the  development  of  which  has  been  Inter- 
rupted by  the  process  of  taking  young  men 
out  of  school  or  apprenticeship  to  put  them 
Into  the  hard  business  of  war.  Subject  to 
qualifying  tests,  all  veterans  will  be  en- 
titled to  special  vocational  training  to  equip 
them  for  Job»  in  private  Industry,  or  to  a 
resumption  of  their  formal  academic  studies. 
Under  this  arrangement,  full-time  students 
will  receive  $500  a  year  of  tuition  plus  a 
subsistence  allotment  of  ISO  a  month  and 
an  additional  125  monthly  for  dependents— 
In  some  cases,  for  a  4- year  coxirse  In  college 
or  university. 

Two  other  Important  features  of  the  bill 
provide  for  loans  and  unemployment  bene- 
flU.  The  loans,  which  will  be  Interest-free 
for  the  first  year  and  run  \ip  to  $2,000,  will 
be  made  to  finance  the  repair,  purchase,  or 
construction  of  homes,  farms,  and  business 
properties.  Unemployment  benefits  amount- 
ing to  $20  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks, 
and  beginning  1  month  after  the  receipt  of 
mvisterlng-out  pay,  will  go  to  all  veterans  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Several  of  Its  provisions  are  essential 
to  an  Intelligent  handling  of  the  prob- 
lems that  win  crowd  In  upon  vis  when 
peace  comes.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
far-sightedly  designed  to  promote  the  war- 
retarded  development  of  a  precious  national 
resource — the  potential  skills  and  talenu  oX 
the  mUllons  of  young  men  now  in  uniform. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  addressed  the  House  of 
Representatives  advocating  legislation  that 
would  take  care  of  our  returning  heroes  by 
reestablishing  them  in  society  through  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training,  setting 
them  up  In  business  and  on  the  farm,  and 


for  their  rehabUlUtion  when  they  have  re- 
turned to  civU  life. 

In  this  address  I  said:  "Por  those  who 
have  been  Injured  or  disabled,  there  should* 
be  adequate  hospitalization  untU  they  are 
ready  to  accept  employment  and  to  take  the 
places  In  society  they  held  before  entering 
the  service  of  their  counUy.  Our  veterans 
should  receive  free  treatment  In  Govern- 
ment hospitals  untU  they  have  fully  re- 
covered. 

"Those  who  left  a  imlverslty  education  to 
enter  the  service  should  have  the  right  to 
continue  their  education  after  their  dis- 
charge at  the  expense  of  the  Government  for 
at  least  as  long  a  period  as  they  have  served 
their  country,  or  as  long  as  their  Interests 
and  the  Interests  of  the  public  are  benefited 
thereby. 

"Those  who  do  not  care  for  further  col- 
lege education,  and  who  need  or  request  a 
vocational  training  should  be  given  vocational 
training  In  the  various  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  country  at  Government  ex- 
pense. Such  vocational  training  should  be 
designed  for  returning  members  of  the  serv- 
ices who  have  had  no  previous  training  or 
who  desire  to  brush  up  on  the  training  or 
skill  they  have  In  order  to  go  back  to  their 
prewar  occupations  on  an  equal  footing  wltA 
others. 

"Returning  veterans  who  lived  on  farms 
before  they  entered  the  service,  and  who 
wish  to  reestablish  themselves  on  farms 
should  be  given  Government  assistance  to 
purchase  tracts  of  good  land  upon  easy  and 
reasonable  terms  so  that  they  may  become 
good  and  successful  farmers  and  farm 
owners." 


The  Relatioii  of  Soil  to  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN  '^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  writer  of  the  following  let- 
ter is  a  member  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  his  county.  By  thrift,  hard 
work,  and  application  of  sound  farm 
practices,  including  his  achievement  of 
being  a  specialist  in  the  raising  of  mel- 
ons, he  has  made  a  success  of  his  enter- 
prises. He  has  seen  families  come  and 
go  on  the  farms  of  his  section,  and  his 
letter  is  an  example  of  what  is  taking 
place  in  many  sections  of  our  country. 
The  letter  follows: 

voice  or  TH«  PtOPLB 

DECXMsn  13,  104S. 

Deab  Ma.  BintNHAM:  Picture  10  larms  all 
joining  each  other  In  Sprlngwater  and  Day- 
ton 50  years  ago  and  nearly  all  having  large 
families,  a  total  of  60  people.  Today  every 
place  Is  vacant,  not  a  living  soul  on  them. 
For  one  place  east  of  Twin  Lake  60  years  ago 
WUllam  Hannawalt  was  offered  $14,000.  To- 
day I  don't  think  the  place  would  sell  for 
$4,000.    What  Is  the  cause? 

Many  reasons — long  way  to  market:  very 
poor  mall  service;  many  places  being  obliged 
to  go  1  mile  for  the  mail. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  older  people  are 
gone,  and  the  younger  ones  have  gone  to  the 
city  where  they  work  half  as  many  hours  and  ' 
receive  much  better  pay.  and  their  mall  Is 
brought  dally  to  their  door. 

On  the  farm  It  was  doing  chores,  haying. 
or  working  In  tbe  gardens  as  long  as  there 


I 
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any  dayUght.  while   In  the  dtlei  the 

theaters,  poolhalls.  tenpins,  and  taverns  are 
running  ftill  blast  fvery  day  and  night. 

X  r«ad  a  few  years  ago  about  some  whlte- 
eollar  person  telling  about  soU  erosion.  WeU. 
wliat  is  far  worse  is  mankind  erosion. 

Thaw  farms  80  years  ago  produced  many 
hwadrad  bashels  of  potatoes,  grain,  large 
dmfcs  of  canie.  sheep,  hogs,  and  horses. 

The  bulWlngs  were  In  good  condition. 
Now  seme  btriMlngs  have  burned,  some  torn 
down,  and  others  decaying  and  falling  down. 

I  think  our  Congressman  shouM  have  this 
printed  In  the  CoitauaaioHAi.  Raooao.  as  tbls 
\s  far  worse  than  a  dust  storm  or  a  ditch 
washed  down  a  gully. 
Totua  truly, 

Burrow. 


SafefvanU  Neeiled  ia  River  ami  Harbw 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 


TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSXNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

western  States  are  thoroughly  aroused 
over  the  Implications  in  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  recently  approved  by  the 
House,  whereby  State  control  of  waters 
will  be  superseded  by  Federal  control. 

Use  of  water  for  navigation  may  be 
desirable,  but  the  basic  economy  of  these 
States  is  dependent  upon  the  judicious 
use  of  water  resources  for  domestic,  irri- 
gation, mining,  and  industrial  purposes. 
It  la  imperative  that  an  amendment  be 
adopted  in  H.  R.  3961  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  reclamation  under  State 
supervision.  Reflecting  the  widespread 
interest  of  western  residents  in  this  vital 
problem  is  the  following  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Blackfoot  Bulletin  at 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  on  May  10,  1944: 

nUUGATIOM  nf  DAMCO 

Ttte  utter  incapacity  of  Congressmen  from 
Banlrrlgatlon  States  of  the  East  and  South  to 
conprehend  the  problems  of  the  reclamation 
•naa  at  tt"^  West  was  again  demonstrated 
today,  as  well  as  the  sarlonaly  naawed  threat 
to  oontrol  of  the  Mstas  over  the  streams 
aWhla  tlMtr  own  txHma  tqpon  which  depend 
ttaMr  i^rleultural  Ufa.  their  present  indus- 
trlsa.  and  their  future  development. 

Senator  OnrroK.  of  Loxilslana.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee  holding  bearings 
on  the  House-approved  rivers  and  harbors 
blU.  declared  hliiiiitf  emphaucaUy  and  auto- 
rrntlMilj  aaalnat  an  amendment  suggested  by 
Oowsruor  BoCtoUten.  of  Idaho,  whleh  would 
protect  the  rights  of  water  users  on  the  upper 
fioakc  River. 

Bottolfsen.  testifying  before  the 
laat  weak,  susfsated  an  amend- 
BMBk  to  the  ptapomA  MU  providing  a  barge 
eanal  between  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River 
and  LewlstOQ.  which  would  provide  that  la 
the  operation  of  the  project  no  deaMUtd  coukl 
be  akade  upon  upstream  uasrs  at  watv  to 
prottrtt  etreem  flow  at  Lewiston  to  i"«>lnt<'ln 
navigation  at  that  point. 

Senator  OtwMTOM.  displaying  his  abysmal 
Ignorance  of  the  prnhisnia  oC  wsetsru  irrlga- 
tloB.  and  in  complete  dtKiganl  of  the  vaga- 
riea  d  nature  which  sometiiaes  make  rivers 
Cow  heavily  and  sometimes  lightly,  said  "We 
ere  not  going  to  hamper  projects  by  amend- 
ing tham  to  give  muitiple  ooatcol  of  SUtes 


engine  >rs 


or   bureaus   outside   the 

which  controls  navigable 
of  Ccngresa," 

It  ahould  be  obvious  t< 
without    such   protective 
proposed  bill  will  place  in 
Ington  officials  the  power 
valley  agriculture  to  death 
water  needed  for  Irrlgatloii 

Westerners  are  entirely 
trust  the  conduct  of  their 
problems  to  Army 
the  Army's  attitude  ts 
by  the  statement  of  MaJ. 
Ins,  Assistant  Chief  of 
said  today  he  would  like 
barge   canal  project 
"I  suppoae  tbey   (meaBlAg 
would  still  want  this  craz] 
was  referring  to  an 
Senator  OldABOMxr,  of 
that  suggested  by  Governed 

Westerners  resent  the 
are  crazy  when  they  seek 
giving  sources  of  their 
stant  and  insidious  en 
eral  Government.    We 
neers  are  crazy  if  they 
jeopardize   the   results 
bard-won     reclamation 
without  a  fight. 

General    Robins' 
vised,  to  say  the  least 
plague  him.    It  was 
all  Western  States  that 
forces  once  more  to 
which  have  been  fighting 
many  years.    The  battle 
over  and  over  again.    Nov< 
of  Its  most  crucial  stagei , 


War   Department, 
irater  as  an  agent 

the  Senator  that 
amendments    the 
1  he  hands  of  Wash- 
to  condemn  upper 
by  demanding  the 

unwilling  to  en- 
Irrigation  water 
particularly  If 
represented 
Qen.  Thomas  Rob- 
Engineers,  Who 
to  see  the  entire 
autl^orized   but  added, 
we   westerners) 
amendment."    He 
ameiidment  offered    by 
IK  yoming.  similar  to 

Bottolfsen. 

a4cusation  that  they 

o  protect  the  llfe- 

from  the  con- 

ent  of  the  Ped- 

thfcik  the  Army  engl- 

think  westerners  wUl 

over  50   years  ot 

and     development 


•ee  irately 


Ar  ny 


wi  tcr 
icroai^bme 


ol 


statei  nent 


aitd 
howe  rer 
th;y 
com  bat 


was    ill    ad- 

wlU  yet  live  to 

fair  warning  to 

must  unite  their 

the  Influences 

reclamation  these 

las  had  to  t>e  won 

it  has  reached  one 


Tke  Latest  Cliallett  e  to  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  LEONARd 


or  KXW  T(|RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Wednesday.  Ma  1 17. 1944 


tie 


Mr.  IfONARD  W 

er,  under  leave  grante< 
include  in  the  Record 
radio  address  made  by 
evening.  May  15,  over  Station 
York  City,  as  follows: 


igi:  ance 


en(  mles 


It  should  not  be  news 
person   that   eternal   v 
of  liberty.     Every  generation 
hae  faced  assaults  on  the 
by  our   Constitution,  an<  i 
say,  every  assault  has  been 
the  attacks  of  enemies  fro^n 
£UbtIe  conspiracies  of 
been  able  to  take  away 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
cur  free  press,  our  trials 
dividual  rights. 

Today,   once   naore, 
with   challenges   on   two 
challenge  is  that  of  the 
us  to  attack  him.     This 
wUl  continue  to  do  until 
yond  the  shadow  of  a 
challenge  comes  from  within 
meat  thoughtful  pec^le  n 
lenge  but  there  are  many 
with  pressing  persooal 
have  not  pondered  well 
temal  acts  which  threatei  i 
our  liberties. 

This  internal  assault 
behind-the-scenes,  u 
no  doubt  Is  being  led  b; 


indero  »ver 


REMARKS 


W.  HALL 


RE]  RESENTATTVES 


HiLL. 


Mr.  Speak- 

me,  I  desire  to 

substance  of  a 

me  on  Monday 

WHN.  New 


to  any  thoughtful 

is  the   price 

of  our  country 

rights  guaranteed 

,   I  am   proud   to 

repulsed.     Neither 

without  nor  the 

within  have 

ft-om  us  our  rights 

ptfiuit  of  happiness, 

by  Jury,  our  in- 

An^ericans   are   faced 

fronts.     The   first 

enemy,  who  dares 

we  are  doing  and 

be  is  defeated  be- 

The  second 

I  believe  that 

^cognise  this  chal- 

others  who,  busy 

bUBlneas  affairs. 

meaning  of  in- 

our  security  and 


d'  mbt. 


ard 


tie 


been  a  subtle, 

campaign.    It 

those  men  with 


minds  more  clever  than  honest — who  have 
been  able  to  work  their  way  into  the  inner 
circle  around  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  very  men  who  were  described 
by  Senator  Aism  Basklet  in  his  recent 
isolated  burst  of  candor  on  the  Senate  floor. 

This  Intemfd  assault  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  has  been  going  on  since  the  advent  of 
the  New  Deal.  It  has  as  its  purpose,  of 
course,  to  socialize  this  Nation.  These  ac- 
tions, apparently  imrelated,  really  are  part 
of  the  plan — the  plan  to  make  over  America 
and  to  kill  our  liberties.  If  such  an  un- 
holy plan  were  to  come  to  pass,  we  would  be 
rvded  from  Washington  by  the  "Great  Brain" 
and  a  lot  of  "little  brains"  who  have  proved 
that  they  would  welcome  such  an  assign- 
ment. 

The  latest  evidence  of  the  workings  of  this 
conepiracy  to  make  over  America  Is  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  mall -order  house  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  In  Chicago  on  April  27,  1944, 
by  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
were  drafted  or  enlisted  to  fight  against 
Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan,  but  who-found 
themselves  ordered  by  "Oenerallsalmo"  Bid- 
die  to  fight  against  one  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, a  man  who  has  never  been  convicted  of 
crime  and  even  theh  was  not  accused  of 
breaking   a   law  of   the   land. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  seizure  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  less  odious,  the  new  dealers 
hastened  to  point  out  that  Sewell  Avery  is  a 
rich  man,  as  if  the  very  fact  that  he  has 
been  successful  is  something  of  which  to  be 
ashamed.  The  new  dealers,  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Avery  is  rich,  seem  to  imply  that  he 
has  no  right  of  civil  liberties.  My  reply  is 
that  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  rich  or 
poor  whether  he  is  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  or 
a  Jew;  whether  he  were  black,  white,  or  yel- 
low. I  declare  that  SeweU  Avery  is  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  that  is  enough  for  me  in 
discussing  this  issue. 

Before  I  go  into  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  seizure,  let  me  read  to 
you  one  of  the  amendments  to  our  Con- 
stitution. This  amendment  is  headed 
"Searches  and  Seizures,"  and  is  a  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Bill  of  Rights,  amendments 
adopted  by  a  wary  people  who  although  they 
trusted  the  President  then  in  office,  knew 
well  that  in  some  distant  future  some  man 
might  be  elected  to  the  highest  office  In  the 
land  and  use  his  official  position  to  pervert 
his  functions  and  to  steal  liberties  from  the 
people. 

I  quote,  "The  rights  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
selziires.  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rants shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized." 

Notice  that  this  amendment  to  ova  Con- 
stitution, solemnly  adopted  by  the  people  of 
this  country  In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  Itself,  perfectly  plainly  states 
that  there  shall  be  no  seizures  except  those 
carried  out  with  warrants  which  have  been 
l«ued  by  Judges,  after  supporting  oaths  of 
affirmations  have  been  made  by  pi^per  au- 
thorities. 

But  what  happened  when.  In  late  AprU  1944, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wanted  to  exert  a  little 
bit  more  authority  than  the  Constitution 
gave  him,  and  wanted  to  bring  low  a  citizen 
of  the  sovereign  State  of  nilnois?  Without 
a  warrant,  without  even  having  tried  to  get 
a  warrant,  Wayne  Chatfield  Taylor,  another 
administration  handyman,  tried  to  take  over 
the  office  of  Sewell  Avery.  Wayne  Chatfleld 
Taylor  was  rebuffed.  Mr.  Avery  refused  to 
yield  his  office  to  an  Interloper,  Just  as  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  refuse  to  give  up  your 
home  tonight  to  a  peace  officer  who  appeared 
on  your  front  porch.  Tou  would  ask  to  see 
his  warrant,  and  if  he  could  not  show  a  war- 
rant, you  would  likely  tell  him  to  go  Jump  In 
the  lake. 
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Then,  the  next  morning.  Generalissimo 
Blddle  arrived  on  the  scene.  Peremptorily,  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  take  Mr.  Avery  from 
his  office.  Did  Generalissimo  Blddle  have  a 
warrant?  Not  at  all.  Did  Wayne  Chatfleld 
Taylor  have  a  warrant?  Not  at  all.  Yet.  as 
calmly  as  you  would  buy  an  ice-cream  cone, 
they  violated  Sewell  Avery's  right  to  be  secure 
In  his  office  agaliist  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures. 

Later  in  the  day.  apparently  sensing  already 
that  he  had  committed  a  most  notorious  and 
malignant  act.  Generalissimo  Blddle  rushed  to 
get  into  court.  Where  was  the  Federal  court 
before  Generalissimo  Blddle  resorted  to  such 
an  act?  Was  not  the  same  Federal  court  in 
Chicago  the  day  before  the  Ward  seizure  as 
was  there  the  day  after  the  seizure?  Could 
not  the  New  Deal  have  gone  into  court  before, 
as  well  as  after,  this  unheard  of,  uncalled  for, 
and  highhanded  search  and  seizure,  using 
American  boys  who  had  been  drafted  to  flght 
the  enemy?  The  answer  is  "Yes,"  of  course, 
but  the  new  dealers  are  not  Interested  in 
civil  rights.  They  are  interested  in  upsetting 
civil  rights. 

Let  me  tell  you,  if  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
can  exercise  such  illegal  and  pernicious  pow- 
ers today  against  a  rich  man  named  Sewell 
Avery,  without  being  stopped  by  public  opin- 
ion, he  can  exercise  the  same  power  against 
you  tomorrow.  We  must  put  our  faith  in 
the  Congress,  for  the  time  being,  to  protect 
us  from  this  would-be  tyramny,  but  in  the 
long  run  we  must  put  our  country  in  the 
hands  of  new  men  who  believe  in  our  Con- 
stitution and  who  want  to  Increase  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  not  decrease  them. 

There  may  be  those  who  have  been  misled 
into  thinking  that  this  Is  a  partisan  flght — 
this  Intention  of  the  Congress  to  Investigate 
the  Presidential  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward. 
Let  them  not  be  deceived.  The  fight  is  be- 
tween men  who  believe  in  Constitutional,  Bill 
of  Rights  Government  and  men  who  do  not 
believe  in  it. 

On  April  28.  the  day  after  Generalissimo 
Blddle  seized  Ward's,  Senator  Hasrt  Flood 
Brao,  of  Virginia,  introduced  the  Senate  reeo- 
lutlon  to  investigate  the  act,  declaring: 

"Today  the  American  people  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  centralized  and  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy such  as  America  has  never  before 
known.  It  is  Imperative,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  freedoms,  that  we  safeguard  the  rights 
of  Individual  citizens  to  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

I  personally  know  that  this  act  by  the 
Roosevelt  regime  caused  widespread  concern 
from  citizens  of  every  class  and  station  in 
life.  In  addition  to  the  hundreds  of  letters 
which  I  received,  even  before  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry  on  the  pictures  published  show- 
ing the  soldiers  carrying  Mr.  Avery  out  of  his 
office,  other  Congressmen  and  Government 
officials  have  received  letters  by  the  thou- 
sands, and,  it  is  said,  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. 

The  seizure  of  the  mall-order  store  of 
Montgomery  Ward  is  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
exercises  of  power  ever  dared  by  ^President 
of  the  United  States.  The  public  morale  has 
been  grievously  undermined. 

The  White  House  would  like  to  see  the  is- 
sue posed  by  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  for- 
gotten. But  the  President  cannot,  by  ridi- 
cule, divert  the  people's  attention  from  the 
great  constitutional  issue  that  is  Involved;  he 
cannot  convince  the  people,  as  he  has  tried  to 
do.  that  the  press  has  presented  a  biased  pic- 
ture in  reporting  the  matter;  and  he  cannot 
make  us  "laugh  off,"  as  an  imaginary  buga- 
boo, the  unwarranted  use  of  the  mUitary 
power  of  the  country  in  enforcing  his  capri- 
cious edict  to  seize  the  Montgomery  Ward 
store. 

Men  who  will  resort  to  such  things  as  the 
Chicago  tyranny  are  of  even  greater  threats 
to  our  liberties  and  our  institutions. 

The  fight  is  against  unbridled  power, 
despotic  power.    And  this  fight  we  shall  win 


this  coming  November.  Every  American 
should  be  girded  for  it.  The  outcome  may 
well  determine  whether  we  shall  be  free  citi- 
zens or  servile  subjects. 


They're  Here  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  IISNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  and  including 
therein  an  editorial  appearing  in  this 
week's  National  Tribune  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  under  the  caption  "They're 
here  again." 

This  very  able  editorial  calls  attention 
to  the  so-caUed  American  Veterans'  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Economy 
League.  We  are  informed  that  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Association  is  made  up  of 
a  small  number  of  wealthy  men  who 
have  seen  some  service  and  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  so-called  National  Economy 
League.  This  organization  of  veterans 
does  not  speak  for  the  great  body  of  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  They  have 
almost  a  perfect  record  of  opposition  to 
legislation  helpful  to  the  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Their  most  important 
contribution  was  in  helping  to  fprce 
through  Congress  the  so-called  Economy 
Act  of  March  30.  1933,  under  the  present 
administration.  This  vicious  act  is  well 
remembered  by  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents  of  World  War  No.  1;  the 
Spanish -American  War;  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  Indian  Wars.  This  was  the 
greatest  act  of  ingratitude  ever  shown  to 
the  defenders  of  our  country  and  their 
dependents.  Let  us  indulge  the  hope 
that  no  Congress  will  ever  give  sanction 
to  another  such  measure. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THET'RE   HZXX   AGAIN 

Once  more  the  so-called  American  Veterans 
Association  is  coming  to  life.  That  means 
there  is  being  resurrected  elso  that  illicit  sire 
of  the  A.  V.  A.,  the  National  Economy  League. 

Just  as  surely  as  the  American  Congress 
responds  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
enacts  some  long-needed  relief  legislation  for 
the  aging  veterans  of  our  wars  and  for  their 
dependents  in  want,  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  the  old  Economy  League  leaps  up  with  a 
strangled  cry  of  "racketeer"  and  "Treasiuy 
raider."  His  keepers,  who  must  help  foot 
the  bills  of  Government  generosity,  push  the 
button  and  this  small  but  well-oiled  group 
of  veterans  goes  into  action  to  tell  the  suffer- 
ing taxpayers  what  a  god-awful  end  they  are 
coming  to. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  died 
need  no  educating  as  to  this  combination. 
They  recall  well  "an  act  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  Government" 
that  was  passed  in  1033  and  which  sent 
thousands  of  veterans  and  widows  to  prema- 
ture graves.  They  remember  the  inception  of 
its  sponsors  late  1932  down  In  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  They  have  real  reason  to  know  about 
the  birth  of  that  Infamous  Economy  Act  the 
following  spring,  and  they  know  something 


too  of  the  many  high-minded  and  e»en  sub- 
sidy-seeking bankers,  and  others  oi  the 
N.  E.  L.  advisory  council  who  renounced  the 
association  they  had  made  when  they  learned 
that  the  fine-sounding  purposes  they  en- 
dorsed were  but  a  cloak  uUlized  to  cover  a 
sneak  attack  on  the  Nation's  defenders. 

Many  will  recall  that  these  lof  ty-souled  In- 
dividuals even  wheedled  into  their  fold  the 
commandmg  general  of  the  A.  E.  P.  and  that 
Gen.  Pcrihlng  later  denounced  them  roundly 
when  he  learned  that  the  founding  principles 
of  membership  were  being  so  vitiated  that 
they  jeopardized  the  rights  of  his  war  as- 
sociates. The  list  of  supporters  read  like 
MTho's  Who,  and  most  of  those  who  stuck  it 
out  to  stab  war  veterans  in  the  back  were 
actually  so  enrolled.  We  do  not  forget  either 
that  those  of  them  that  were  veterarxs  allow- 
ed their  names  to  be  placed  on  the  roster  of 
that  so-called  veterans'  organization,  the 
A.  V.  A. 

It  was  long  years  ago  when  these  saviors 
of  down-trodden  taxpayers  stole  into  the 
Congress  like  a  thief  In  the  night,  wriggled 
serpent-like  Into  the  graces  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration, played  upon  the  fears  of  a 
bewildered  populace  and  sold  a  blU  of  goods 
that  carried  such  a  stench  it  succumbed  from 
its  own  odor.  Yes,  that  was  years  ago — • 
half-score  of  them— but  our  veterans  can 
not  forget.  Their  souls  were  seared  by  cruel 
hunger  and  desperate  suffering,  by  broken 
homes,  and  by  death  through  violence  of  the 
Innocent  victims  of  this  act  to  "maintain 
the  Nation's  credit." 

For  a  time  father  U.  E.  L.  and  son  A.  V.  A. 
rode  high,  wide,  and  handsome.  Every  time 
the  Congress  considered  a  veteran's  bill, 
they  hollered  murder.  But  soon  they  were 
unmasked,  and  the  louder  they  yelled,  tbe 
more  they  were  investigated  by  aroused 
friends  of  the  country's  veterans.  When  It 
was  determined  Anally  that  both  existed 
more  on  paper  than  in  reality,  their  Influence 
disappeared  to  the  vanishing  point.  About 
the  last  loud  croaks  that  were  heard  from 
N.  E.  L.  and  A.  V.  A.  were  just  before  the 
present  war  engulfed  us  In  1941.  N.  E.  L. 
shouted  high  defense  costs  and  A.  V.  A.'s 
national  president  who  boasted  of  a  mem- 
bership of  "about  13.000  •  •  •  some  of 
whom  paid  dues  •  •  •  but  not  'set* 
dues,"  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee 
and  labeled  two  veteran  proposals  "sneak 
legislation"  and  "tricky  bills."  The  same 
bills  had  passed  the  Hoxise  previously,  and 
had  been  before  the  Congress  for  years,  but 
this  witness',  seeking  to  create  a  sensation 
and  speaking  for  his  masters  with  the  money- 
bags, attempted  to  cause  confusion  by  false 
testimony. 

Since  the  war  broke  out  much  legislation 
has  been  enacted  for  the  coming  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  and  for  their  widows  and 
orphans,  but  we  have  not  heard  a  single  peep 
from  A.  V.  A.  or  N.  E.  L.  about  that.  The 
legislation  is  costly,  too,  very  costly,  but  they 
dare  not  squawk.  If  these  great  patriots 
stuck  to  their  time-worn  argvunents  they 
would  say  that  they  have  always  contended 
nothing  was  too  good  for  the  service-con- 
nected veterans  or  the  widows  of  the  de- 
ceased. We  have  heard  them  say  that  often, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  their  going  before 
the  Congress  on  their  own  Initiative  to  do 
anything  about  It;  they  appear  only  to  op- 
pose something  for  former  servicemen,  some- 
thing that  bears  a  cost  In  the  coin  of  the 
realm.  No,  the  truth  Is  that  the  boys  have 
been  lying  low  for  awhile. 

Recently,  however,  tl:e  second  great  na- 
tlorral  commander  of  the  A.  V.  A.,  Robert  B. 
Luchars.  of  New  Jersey— the  first  one  Is  said 
to  have  disappointed  his  sponsors  and  to  Inve 
fallen  Into  disrepute — let  loose  a  blurb  in  the 
press  against  pensions  In  general  and  In 
opposition  to  some  Spanish-American  War 
and  World  War  No.  1  legislation  In  particular. 
The  release  is  from  his  "national  beadqtiar- 
ters"  In  Washington,  an  Institution  that  Is 
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M  flctltloui  M  the  organization  ttaelf.  and 
bMlleatei  that  the  lltUe  but  loud  outfit  he 
mwMenU  Is  about  to  get  Its  second  wind, 
alone  ^"^  1^  '^^'  (^  1*  '  L  ^o  doubt, 
too.  the  "execuuve  headquarters"  claimed 
to  exist  In  New  York  City  wUl  again  eome 
to  life  aiul  the  rent  wUl  be  supplied  by  Its 
Who's  who  list  of  contributors. 

No  powers  of  divination  are  required  to 
tleket  the  new  activity.  This  war  Is  coat- 
ing a  lot  of  money.  The  big-moneyed  boys 
^vho  claim  they  pay  the  bill,  but  don't  are 
'  feeling  the  pinch.  So  out  comes  the  serpent 
again  from  his  hole  In  the  wall,  speaks  'In 
the  name  of  veterans  whom  he  does  not 
represent,  and  wails  about  the  benefits  be- 
ing paid  to  aging  men  and  women  who  are 
the  wards  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  sufferers 
ef  war. 

To  us  there  Is  nothing  so  loathsome  as 
be  who  will  fight  In  war  agaliist  a  common 
enemy  and  then  desert  his  comrade  In  need. 
There  Is  nobody  so  lacking  In  honest  pa- 
trtotUm  and  common  decency  as  he  who  will 
cherish  his  pocketbook  above  the  care  of 
those  who  protected  blm  when  his  country's 
defeat  would  have  denied  him  not  only  a 
livelihood  but  also  his  very  liberty.  His- 
tory can  and  will  repeat  itself.  An  economy 
wav«  will  again  come,  scoffers  to  the  con- 
trsfy  notwithstanding.  It  behooves  all 
organlasd  veterans  to  watch  closely  the 
stealthy  moves  of  their  mortal  enemies. 
Tbef'rs  here  again. 


Fall  Eapioyment  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAflSACHUBRTS 

HI  THX  HOUSX  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  Maw  17, 1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mmrks  In  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  by  Millard  W.  Rice,  national 
service  director  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, over  radio  station  WINX,  Monday, 
May  15. 1»44: 

Tour  two  questions  are  really  one  big 
question.  luuxMly:  What  plans  and  ar- 
raafMneats  have  been  made  for  full  employ- 
msBt  during  the  poet -war  period  for  re- 
turned disabled  veterans  and  other  dis- 
charged   veterans,    and    citizens    generally? 

Such  a  comprehensive  question  cannot  be 
adequately  answered  In  Just  a  few  sentences. 
It  Is  too  ail-lncluslvs. 

Slnoe  shortly  after  World  War  No.  1,  1 
have  repeatedly  stated  before  veteran  gath- 
erings thst  full  employment  for  America's 
veterans  could  be  provided  for  primarily  by 
oat  of  two  divergent  methods:  first,  by 
sCeellve  perferences  for  veterans  for  all  pri- 
vate and  public  employment,  and,  second. 
by  f\ill  employment  for  all  employable 
Americans,  and.  therefore.  Including  all  of 
tts  ftsiMua. 

Inasmuch  as  veterans  will  constitute  be- 
twsen  ao  and  28  percent  at  the  total  number 
of  all  employables  In  this  ootxntry.  following 
the  termination  of  World  War  No.  2.  It  Is 
qxUte  apparent  that  It  will  not  be  praeMoabte 
to  provide  full  employment  for  sill  smploy- 
ahls  veterans  merely  by  attempts  to  provide 
•ffeetivs  prefermoes  for  veterans  as  to  all 
public  and  private  employment.  To  try  to 
sotvs  tiM  proMsm  by  the  preference  method 
aloiM  woaM  tend  to  divide  up  the  economy 
of  AHsrlea  between  veterans  and  non- 
vstwus,  which  would  lead  eventtially  to 
bit ts mass,   dlsmxaskmment   and   confusion. 
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Tlie  Federal  OovemmiDt 
S. 000.000  civilian  employe  « 
eleven  or  twelve  mlllloi 
armed    forces.    Upon 
employment  In  the 
ten  million  discharges 
tain     governmental     civ- 
Most  of  them  will,  theref  ( 
employment  under  private 

It  la  true  that  section 
Service  Act  In  effect  pro  Id 
charged  veteran  of  Worh 
application  within  40  day 
for  restoration  to  his 
the  Federal  agency  by  which 
must  reinstate  him:  Stat^ 
nldpal  agencies  are 
so.  and  private  employer  i 
Is  at  all  practicable. 

Some  months  ago.  In 
satlon  with  Col.  Paul  I 
the  Veterans'  Personnel 
lective  Service  System, 
letter,  I  estimated  that 
than  ao  percent  of   the 
War  No.  2  would  be 
}obs  under  this  law. 
percent   of  those  who 
the  armed  forces  did 
nent  Jobs  when  they  wen 
Probably  another  25  to 
had  temporary  jobs 
servicemen  who  would 
erentlal     reinstatement 
25  percent  would  find 
been    abolished    by 
ductlon  changes,  and 
ments:    and    probably 
would  fall  to  make 
ment  to  their  former 
req\ilred    40    days    becau4e 
leasness,    change    of 
have  a  different  kind  ol 
of   not  wanting   to  causf 
some  woman  or  older 
A  careful  survey  ought 
to  find  out  what  the 
our  suggestion  then 
Service  System,  as  well  as 
Employment  Service,  and 
tor  of  Veterans"  Affairs, 
without  any  tangible  resiits 
statements  does  not  soun  1 
ful.  but  I  think  that  we 
facts  frankly,  and  then 
corrective  steps. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to 
do  believe  that  effective  c 
ployment   preferences 
vldefiuitable,  gainful 
for  every  service  disabled 
Parenthetically,   let  nu 
connected  disabled  vel 
than  10  percent  of  the  to^al 
erans  of  World  War  No. 
will  probably  be  "upped 
World  War  No.  2. 

Xven  If  there  should  be 
a  half  million  partially 
disabled  veterans  following 
of  this  war.  they  would 
5  percent  of  all   em 
Government  ought  to  set 
Ing  preference  of 
service  disabled  veterans 
slderably  more  than  its 

Clvll-servlce  preference) 
erans  have  not  heretofore 
fective  as  they  should 
ent  attitude  of  the  ClvU 
gives  high  hope  that 
preferences   will   hereafti^ 
America's  war  disabled 
the  so-called  Starnes  bill 
passed    the    House    of 
unanimous  vote,  and  due 
the  Senate  Committee  oc 
Friday,  Congress  Is  on  Its 
effective  preferences  as  to 
ment  for  service-connect«  I 
the  wives  of  disabled 
able  to  qualify  for  civil 
widows  of  veterans,  and, 
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a  personal  conver- 
OrUBth,  Chief  of 
division  of  the  8e- 
followed  up  by 
probably  not  more 
veterans  of   World 
to  their  former 
Ftx>bably  at  least  10 
have  served  In 
have  any  perma- 
Into  active  service. 
0  percent  of  them 
held  by  other 
entitled  to  pref- 
thereto.      Probably 
their  Jobs  had 
failures,   pro- 
develop- 
a^other    20    percent 
for  relnstate- 
p^tlons  within  the 
of   Illness,    rest- 
a   desire    to 
a  Job,  or  because 
the  discharge  of 
from  such  Job. 
to  be  conducted 
will  be,  as  per 
to  the  Selective 
to  the  United  States 
to  the  Admlnistra- 
and  others,  so  far 
To  make  such 
particularly  help- 
ought  to  face  the 
take  the  necessary 

emphasise  that  we 

vll  service  and  em- 

sh^uld  and  can  pro- 
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veteran. 
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That  percentage 
B  to  veterans  of 
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IS  many  as  two  and 
1  andlcapped  service 
the  termination 
f4>rm  not  more  than 
The   Federal 
Lhe  example  of  glv- 
to  the  Nation's 
by  employing  con- 
F  roportionate  share, 
for  disabled  vet- 
been  nearly  as  ef- 
been.    The  pres- 
I  lervlce  Commission 
more  effective 
be    extended    to 
•i^oxigh  H.  R.  4115, 
which  has  already 
1  Representatives    by 
to  be  considered  by 
Civil  Service  next 
ay  to  provide  more 
ill  Federal  employ- 
disabled  veterans, 
who  are  not 
positions,  the 
to  a  lesser  degree, 
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for  other  war  veterans  generally.  Some  few 
classifications  of  positions  would,  under  the 
new  proposed  clvll-servlce  preference  law.  In 
effect  be  set  aside  excl\isively  for  service -dis- 
abled veterans.  Moreover,  negotiations  hav* 
been  going  on  diirlng  the  last  several  weeks 
relative  to  vocational  training  courses  within 
Federal  agencies  for  service-handicapped  vet- 
erans. 

If  as  many  as  20  to  25  percent  of  all  of 
the  employees  of  all  Federal  agencies  should 
finally  consist  of  service-disabled  veterans — 
which  Is  a  reasonable  expectancy — that, 
however,  would  give  Jobs  for  only  a  small 
percentage  of  them.  The  big  majority  of 
our  war-disabled  would  nevertheless  need  to 
find  Jobs  In  private  industry. 

Althotigh  several  sxureys  have  Indicated 
that  disabled  persons  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  careful  and  cautious,  more  reliable 
and  productive,  and  less  likely  to  lose  time 
because  of  Illness,  than  is  true  as  to  able- 
bodied  persons  in  most  types  of  employ- 
ment, most  employers  have  nevertheless 
continued  to  be  under  the  misapprehension 
that  they  would  ran  the  risk  of  increasing 
their  State  workmen's  compensation  costs  by 
their  employment  of  disabled  veterans. 

Such  unwarranted  fear,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  tie  removed  by  education  alone,  but 
by  the  adoption  of  legislation  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  in  effect  in  Canada  since 
1921.  To  that  end,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  has  sponsored  the  introduction  of 
H.  R.  2050 — introduced  by  the  Honorable 
JoRif  E.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion— in  effect  to  provide  that  the  Veterans* 
Administration  should  reimburse  every  pri- 
vate employer,  Insurance  company,  and 
State  workmen's  com;>ensatlon  fund  as  to  all 
payments  made  to  service-connected  disabled 
veteran  employees  on  the  basis  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act. 

The  D.  A.  V.  considers  the  enactment  of 
such  proposed  legislation  to  be  of  first  im- 
portance If  service-disabled  veterans  are  to 
be  extended  an  equalized  opportunity  for 
suitable  permanent  employment  following 
the  termination  of  this  war,  when  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  manpower  shortage.  Even 
now,  during  time  of  war,  however,  this  fear 
of  bringing  about  an  Increase  in  workmen's 
compensation  costs  is  definitely  a  deterrent 
to  the  emplojrment  of  disabled  dischargees 
In  those  areas  where  there  is  a  surplus  of 
manpower.  The  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion would,  in  otir  opinion,  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  mandating  by  law,  as  was  done  fol- 
lowing World  War  No.  1  in  several  European 
countries,  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
employees  of  all  employers  having  over  a 
certain  number  of  employees,  must  consist 
of  veterans  having  service-connected  dlsabll- 
Itlee.  If  needed,  such  legislation  In  this 
country  would  be  Justifiable. 

The  D.  A.  V.  believes  that  every  employer 
should  grant  preferential  seniority  to  every 
pre-war  employee  who  has  returned  with  a 
service-connected  disability  for  any  Job  for 
which  he  can  qualify.  Following  the  prece- 
dent already  established  by  some,  every  labor 
union  ought  to  specify  in  its  contracts  with 
management  that  all  of  its  service-disabled 
veteran  members  are  entitled  to  preferential 
seniority  as  to  any  Job  for  which  they  have 
the  qualifications. 

Adoption  and  actual  application  of  such 
proposed  policies  and  preferences  as  to  serv- 
ice disabled  veterans  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  D.  A.  v.,  solve  the  problem  of  providing 
suitable  permanent  employment  for  every 
service-disabled  veteran  not  totally  disabled. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
only  about  10  to  16  percent  of  all  service- 
disabled  veterans  are  rated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  totally  disabled;  most  of 
America's  service -disabled  veterans  should, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  employable. 

Although  preferences  can  absorb  some  of 
the  able-bodied  veterans  into  sulUble  perma- 
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nent  employment,  preferences  and  procedures 
alone  cannot  give  the  opportunity  for  full 
employment  to  all  returned  veterans,  and 
I  am  strongly  convinced  that  that  objective 
can  bsi  accomplished  only  on  the  basis  of 
detail  A  advance  planning  aimed  toward  f\ill 
employment  for  all  employable  Americans. 

Starting  out  with  a  2-day  conference  held 
last  November  by  the  National  Council  of 
American  Veteran  Organizations,  many  1-, 
2-.  and  3-day  conferences  have  during  the 
last  several  months  been  held  by  various 
groups,  looking  for  the  solution.  Many  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  States,  but  not 
nearly  enough  of  them,  have  had  functioning 
post-war  planning  committees,  which  give 
much  promise  for  the  future.  The  over-all 
picture,  from  the  national  standpoint,  how- 
ever, has  not  as  yet  been  clarified.  Briefly, 
the  problem  is  to  convert  some  20,000.000  em- 
ployees from  the  production  of  war  materiel 
to  the  production  of  peacetime  commodities, 
and  to  absorb  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  million 
armed  forces  dischargees  back  into  tiseful  pro- 
ductive civilian  living. 

Parenthetically,  may  I  state  that  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  economic  maladjustments 
of  veterans,  solely  from  the  veteran  angle, 
such  as  appears  to  be  the  purpose  behind 
the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights,  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
whereby  all  post-war  adjustments  for  all  vet- 
erans would  unwisely  be  delegated  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  will  more  probably 
lead  to  veteran  doles  rather  than  perma- 
nent useful  employment. 

If  able-bodied  veterans  are  to  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  suitable  permanent  employ- 
ment, they  should  be  Integrated  Into  our 
civilian  population  and  not  set  aside  as 
problem  cases,  by  concentrating  all  author- 
ity concerning  all  veterans  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  is  already  over- 
loaded with  its  primary  responsibility  on  be- 
half of  service-disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

Full  employment  for  all  employable  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans,  however,  can 
and  should  be  solved  by  special  exemptions, 
provisions,  policies,  and  preferences.  Full 
employment  for  millions  of  able-bodied  vet- 
erans, however,  cannot  be  solved  solely  by 
preferences  and  procedures,  but  only  by  the 
adoption  of  policies  designed  to  furnish  the 
opportunity  of  full  employment  for  all  em- 
ployable Americans. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  quote  from  a  state- 
ment formulated  last  November,  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Veteran  Organ- 
izations: "Working  together,  Americans  can 
quickly  develop  America's  resources  so  that 
an  abundance  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life  can  be  made  available  for  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  while  still  keeping  Ameri- 
ca's representative  form  of  government  and 
the  freedoms  for  all  Americans  guaranteed 
under  our  Constitution,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  thereby  set  an  example  to  be 
followed  by.  and  in,  all  other  countries,  but 
also  materially  to  assist  all  peoples  to  attain 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom of  religion,  and  freedom  of  speech." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NIW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Franklin  County  Board  of  Supervisors 


on  May  5, 1944,  u'-glng  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  as  a  post- 
war project: 

Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Is  directly  concerned  in 
the  successful  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  will  remove  the  last  major  ob- 
stacles to  deep-draft  navigation  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  system  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  ports  of  the  "world;  and 

Whereas  the  same  development  will  simul- 
taneously make  available  1.100,000  horse- 
power of  low-cost  hydroelectrlclty,  under  the 
self-liauldatlng  State  power  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  15-16.  1944.  by  unani- 
mous vote,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  this  State  urgently  requires  the  prompt 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  furnish 
low-cost  power  to  millions  of  industrial, 
rural,  commercial,  and  domestic  consumers: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  for  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  as  a  post-war 
project;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  our  United  States  Senators 
and  our  Representative  in  Congress. 


Political  Interlude 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
passing  through  New  Orleans  I  read  a 
very  appropriate  editorial  in  the  Times- 
Picayune  of  Sunday.  In  inserting  it  in 
the  Record,  pursuant  to  permission  here- 
tofore granted  by  the  House,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Louisiana  is  not 
one  of  the  eight  Southern  States  which 
collects  a  poll  tax  for  school  purposes, 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  feeling  the 
weight  of  this  particular  antisouthem 
attack  by  those  gentlemen  not  citizens 
of  the  States  concerned,  who  would 
glibly  set  the  Constitution  aside  for 
political  purposes. 

POLmCAL  INTERLCDX 

Rampant  polltlcos  in  the  Federal  Senate 
take  time  out  this  week  for  periodical  genu- 
flection to  their  great  god  politics.  That 
hardy  political  perennial,  the  anti-poll-tax 
bUl.  will  start  its  election  year  work-out  in 
the  "House  of  Elders"  today.  It  comes  up 
with  a  proposal  to  limit  debate.  Enforce- 
ment of  cloture  requires  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity. Denial  of  the  cloture  bludgeon,  accord- 
ing to  Washington  report,  will  cause  the 
measure  to  be  laid  aside. 

Real  or  imagined  political  exigency  may 
frighten  to  iU  support  a  few  who  know  the 
measure  to  be  Onconstitutional.  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
SUtes  and  an  example  of  political  legislation 
at  its  worst  and  untimellest.  But  we  cannot 
believe  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  membership, 
no  matter  how  great  the  political  pressure, 
will  vote  to  shut  off  its  discussion. 

Opposition  to  the  pool  tax  is  not  the  salient 
issue  before  the  Senate,  as  all  the  Senators 
know.  That  State  levy  has  been  Imposed  by 
nearly  all  the  SUtes  at  one  time  or  other — 


without  challenge  of  their  constitutional 
right  to  adopt  it — and  abolished  voluntarily 
by  all  but  a  handful.  The  Issue  before  the 
Senate  is  the  coercion  of  these  remaining 
States — and  the  incidental  but  nevertheless 
menacing  extinction  of  a  SUte  power  exer- 
cised since  the  Nation's  esUbllshment. 

There  are  two  valid,  constitutional,  demo- 
cratic ways  of  ending  the  centuries  old  "cap- 
itation" or  j)Oll  tax — through  its  repeal  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  retaining  It, 
or  by  an  amendment  to  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution.   The  Senators  know  that,  too. 

Neither  of  these  time-honored  American 
methods  suits  the  rabid  politicians  who  back 
the  pending  measure.  A  lot  of  them  prob- 
ably have  no  other  purpose  than  to  exploit 
the  issue  for  political  profit.  Others  may  be 
supporting  it  as  a  club  to  destroy  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  States  and  center  all 
governmental  powers  of  every  kind  In  Wash- 
ington. Some  Amerlcaixs  believe  in  that  cen- 
tralization of  power  under  a  benevolent  Hit- 
ler. This  so-called  antl-poU-tax  bill,  de- 
signed to  lynch  a  State  right  established 
and  unchallenged  for  more  than  a  centtu-y. 
constitutes  a  long  step  toward  that  centrali- 
zation. Other  purposes  are  professed  for  It, 
but  it  has  no  other  attainable  objective. 

Thoughtful  Americans  in  private  life  who 
take  the  trouble  to  study  the  matter  are  not 
fooled,  and  American  Senators  who  believe 
in  our  American  system  and  Constitution 
should  neither  be  fooled  nor  frightened  by 
its  political  ballyhoo. 


Spencer  Canary,  of  Bowlinf  Green,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  article  by  Spencer 
Canary,  editor  of  the  Sentinel-Tribune, 
of  Bowling  Green.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday  last  Spencer 
Canary,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  was  70 
years  of  age.  He  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guished newspapermen  of  my  district. 
He  came  up  the  hard  way.  and  has 
earned  his  high  place  among  the  Jour- 
nalists of  Ohio.  His  application,  study, 
and  experiences  have  given  him  a  sea- 
soned philosophy. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him  on  his 
birthday  and  extend  my  sincere  congrat- 
ulations and  include  his  reverie  of  Three 
Score  Years  and  Ten. 

THKZX   SCOSX   TKAaS    AND   TZM 

When  a  person  reaches  the  age  of  70.  as 
the  editor  will  on  Saturday,  his  mind  goes 
back  through  the  past,  compares  It  with  the 
present,  and  speculates  up)on  the  futtire. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  live  those  70 
years,  because  In  them  practically  all  the 
Inventions  and  Improvements  that  make  life 
more  enjoyable  for  the  individual  and  for 
society  as  a  whole  have  either  come  or  been 
so  vastly  expanded  as  to  make  them  abso- 
lutely new  to  aU  but  relatively  a  few  Inlyibl- 
tants.  That  Is  true  of  electric  power  and 
lighting,  railroad  transpwrtatlon.  sanitary 
sewers,  and  inside  toilets,  community  wates 
plants,  refrigeration,  bath  tubs,  hospitals, 
educational  faculties,  newspapers,  cars  of 
the  mentally  sick  and  the  infirm,  to  say 
nothing  of  interurban  traffic  far  'itles.  lino- 
types, fire  protection,  telephone  exchanges. 
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moCorean,  (ood  road*,  wlrclMa.  phonognpha, 
radio*,  and  movies. 

To  Um  tidltor  ltf«  hM  bam  •  tpiefaAiO.  ad- 
vaoUira  aod  •ttu  U.  Tba  cliangea  In  popula- 
MjOOOXMO  to  lM,OOOjOOO  Intaabl- 
I  aad  tte  duiicw  vroogbt  by  tnvantlona 
Mfltotjr't  progr—  toward  (r«at«r  in- 
ia  all  Ita  mambara  bava  mada  llXa  an 
Political  |«^^^|^>^^)^llW^^  laag^ 
tag  frodi  ataoltsM  OMMMrctiy  to  ooauDttami 
witla  ciMir  awwiomia  idaaa  bava  appwlad  to 
tlM  taafladllOB  and  drralopad  afftunaota. 
■ran.  Talaotad  and  da- 
bava  axna  and  (ona:  bttt 
to  tkd  atflldr  tlia  ataraca  eltiaan  o(  today  ic 
Ilka  tb»  oam  at  him  boybood  and  youtb  and, 
aa  ba  laadi  blatory.  ilka  tboM  ol  eenturlaa 
afo.  Human  nature  haa  not  ciiangad  much; 
but  Ita  manlfaeUttona  have  dillerad  with  tba 
dMH^Bg  p«loda.  At  baan  tba  avarasa  per- 
•on  of  today  is  like  bim  or  tbe  1880*  aod 
like  blm  o(  tbe  Biblical  days,  days  of  the 
Cnaaden,  days  of  revolutionary  fathers. 
Tliere  Is  simply  adaptation  to  the  changed  ' 
•OMttUons.  Just  as  our  servicemen  are  adapt- 
tag  themselves  to  conditions  In  the  Pacific 
Junflas.  Africa,  Italy,  and  Alaska. 

And  that  average  person  Is  a  pretty  good 
fellow.  Be  differs  In  ambltlona,  education, 
environments,  and  experience;  and  conse- 
q\aently  his  viewpoint  differs  from  others, 
but  ba  Is  asMntially  boneat  In  his  opinlona 
and  acttona.  kindly  and  considerate  of  othera. 
He  Is  cynical  at  timea  and  errs  in  his  J\m%- 
ments  of  others'  purposes,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  haa  real  faith  in  people  as  a  whole 
and  faith  In  "a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
rough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

The  editor  baa  hac  throughout  the  years, 
and  BtUl  has.  high  respect  for  the  ultimately 
settled  convictions  of  this  average  citizen 
taken  collectively,  while  at  times  he  has  been 
amsaad  at  what  sasmad  to  him  the  erroneous 
Jndgment  of  the  majority  without  proper 
consideration  of  the  facts  in  relation  to 
themselves  and  to  mtnorttlas.  But  he  pities 
the  person  who  haa  not  enough  sense  of 
humor  to  recognize  that  he  may  be  wrong 
and  not  enough  faith  In  his  fellowmen  and 
In  the  Diety  to  believe  that  the  affairs  of  thU 
old  world  will  lUtlmately  be  settled  on  a  basis 
o(  personal  freedom  and  Jxistioe  for  all. 

These  are  strenuous  times,  and  problems 
are  bafltng.  80  it  haa  been  to  s  degree  for  a 
graatar  part  of  our  life,  but  that  Is  what 
makea  life  interesting.  It  is  not  the  red 
glow  of  the  setting  tun  that  most  delights  lu 
but  its  rays  thrown  against  the  clouds  that 
ipany  It  to  bed,  and  the  greatest  thrills 
I  from  tbe  lightning  playing  among  dark 
clouds  and  tba  roar  at  thunder.  80,  too,  tba 
trtela  and  dangers  through  which  one  pnsnns 
In  life,  the  defeats  as  well  as  the  successes, 
thwarted  ambltimis,  and  the  {deaaure  at  ac- 
oosnpUshments  all  make  life  an  adventure 
that  for  each  Individual  Is  fxill  of  drama,  and 
In  those  who  are  dying  under  nonnal  condl- 
tlcna  there  la  a  benign  majesty  which  the 
•dltar  h(>pes  may  be  his  when  the  thread  at 
VUm  grows  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally 


Serial 


Urnfuj:  A  S«dal  State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCUFFE 

or  atsBTijuiD 
IN  T^  SEN  ATS  OF  THS  UNITKL)  STAIVB 

Wednesday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  RADCUFFE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raoon  an  article 


entitled  '^rtigtiay:  A 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thomim 
sociology  at  Mount  St. 
Emmitsburft.  Md..  and 
of  social  history  at  tb« 
Havana. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnte< 
as  follows: 


State.'  by 

professor  of 

laxy's  College. 

v^^lting  professor 

pniverslty  of 

the  article 
in  the  Rgooo^ 


I  Proa  tha  Sign.  Union   ;ity.  M.  J.,  of 
P*braary  1M>| 

tTstmtTAT — ^A  social  I  vrsTS 


(By  Dr.  Joseph  P 
•  aoetelogy  at  Mount  8t 
mltabttrf.  Md..  and 
social   history  at   the 
vana) 


Tbomi  tig 


profcaaor  of 

s  Ck>llege,  Em- 

vist4Uag  professor  of 

U  ilverslty   of  Ha- 


Miry*! 


Mln  aesota 
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Tbe  Republic  of  Urugui  y 
smallest   country   In   Soutl: 
first  prize  on  the  contlnem 
social  progress.    Operating 
tory  about  the  size  of 
boys  of  "the  Purple  Land 
Hudson  styled  the  people 
cattle  empire,  display 
tion.  good  nelgfaborliness 
teamwork.    When  John 
expression.   "Drtiguay    Is 
South  America,"  he  was  no 
he  usually  is,  although  he 
have  been  more  f^icitous 
"Banda  Oriental,'*  or 
River  Plate,  as  "the 
American  Republics.' 

Just  as  Madison  served  as 
workingmen  3  compensatioc 
forms  of  labor  insurance  in 
Montevideo,   capital   of 
among  the  good-neighbor 
of  the  8-hour  day  and 
for  both  factory  workers 
For  many  years,  despite 
setbacks.  Wisconsin  and 
trail  for  a  comprehensive 
secxu-lty  that  would  protect 
the  unemployed,  and  the 
producers  nor  cattle  raisers 
"the  dairy  State"  or  in  "the 
kingdom."     Rights  were 
they  were  Jnst.     The 
ployers   and   employees 
Justed,  whittled  down,  and 
the  needs  at  a  balanced 


although   the 
America,   takes 
with  respect  to 
a,  national  terrl- 
the  cow- 
as  William  H. 
this  miniature 
of  modera- 
-dlscipUne.  and 
coined  the 
Denmark   of 
as  far  wrong  as 
probably  would 
1  describing  the 
bank  of  the 
of  the  other 
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In    recent   years,    howevet* 
stepped  up  tbe  tempo  of 
day  the  only  political  entlt3 
the  pace  of  our  tiny  good 
headquarters  on  the  other 
at  Wellington  in   the 
own  opinion  that  Uruguay 
monopolies  of  banking, 
communications,  storage, 
and  fisheries,  constitutes  tlu 
experiment  In  state  socialis  a 
attempted  within  the 
racy.    In    this    sense,    the 
wedged  in  between  Brazil 
best  be  deccribed  ss  "the 
New  World." 

Like  Its  opposite  numtwi 
Uruguay  Is  struggling  with 
dens  that   apparently  are 
government  ownership  and 
number  of  the  aoclal   tooii 
Although  the  system  works 
era  of  expanding  marketa 
perlty.  it  has  Ita  difflctUties 
alumpa  and  h<une  producers 
mental  or  private,  have  to 
rolls  and  continue  to  eat. 
New  Zealand.  It  may  be 
going  unusually  rough  In 
presaion.    Now,  when 
terlala  are  In  strong  demant 
tries   are   sharing   In   the 
natural  among  producers 
ucta.    The  real   teat  for 
omlea  will  ooixm,  of  course, 
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Bjth 
obSiTved, 
Ue 
foodstidls 


Ixth 


Wlscox  sin 


a  laboratory  for 
acts  and  diverse 
]  lorth  America,  so 
pioneered 
apltals  in  favor 
mii3|mum-wage  laws 
farm  laborers, 
and 
Uriiguay  blazed  tbe 
>ystem   of  social 
ipothers.  children. 
Neither  milk 
vere  despoiled  in 
sheep  and  cattle 
wherever 
claims  of  «n- 
modlfled,    ad- 
tailored  to  meet 


dlsa  ipolntments 


ag<d 


reipected 
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Uruguay    has 

change.    To- 

that  maintains 

aeighbor  has  Its 

qide  of  the  world 

It  is  my 

rith  its  national 

,  electricity, 

.  beef  packing, 

most  ambitious 

that  has  t>een 

of  democ- 

buffer    republic. 

Argentina,  can 

Zealand  of  the 
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"down  under," 

financial  bur- 

i  Qseparable  from 

operation  of  a 

of   production. 

>eautifully  in  an 

domestic  proa- 

!n  export  trade 

whether  govem- 

meet  their  pay 

Uruguay  and 

found  the 

last  world  de- 

and  raw  ma- 

the  two  coun« 

upswing   thst   la 

primary  prod* 

social   econ- 

in  the  days  of 


pact-war  reconstruction  and  will  depend  In 
no  small  measure  upon  tbe  nature  of  world 
Juridical  institutloos  and  tbe  flow  of  Inter- 
national commerce. 

In  tbe  meanUme.  It  is  fair  to  conaldsr  tbs 
two  republics  as  committed  to  tbe  orgHnlaa- 
tlon  at  new  ways  at  eommunity  living  which 
aha  to  oomMiM  tba  virttws  of  private  enur- 
prlae  with  reaaonable  measures  of  state  inltla' 
tlva  and  sute  auperrlslon.  U  suceesiiful, 
tbSM  social  sutes  can  chart  tbe  middle  way 
bstwsan  tba  rocks  of  niggad  indivUtiallsia 
and  whirlpools  of  leftist  totalitarianism. 

The  Uruguayans,  certainly,  are  not  Marx- 
ists, and  they  were  never  Nszl-Paaeiata: 
cherishing  their  families,  their  farms,  and 
their  church,  they  believe  that  these  institu- 
tions can  perform  a  useful  function  in  tha 
cooperative  commonwealth.  Nor  woidd  they 
quarrel  with  those  commentators  who.  Ilka 
Dorothy  Thompson  and  Walter  Llppmann, 
would  be  inclined  to  characterize  Uruguay 
as  a  social  democracy. 

One  reason  among  others  that  may  give 
confidence  as  to  the  future  of  this  Republic 
springs  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  situa- 
tion in  Chile,  there  is  no  sizable  organization 
of  Communists  among  the  people.  PolitN 
cally,  there  are  only  two  major  partlea,  the 
Coloradoa  and  the  Blancos,  or,  as  we  vrould . 
say.  the  Pinks  and  the  Whites.  (More  caustic 
commentators  sometimes  speak  of  these  two 
groups  as  the  Crudes  and  the  Asados;  that  is 
to  say.  the  Raw  Ones  and  those  Well-cooked.) 
The  former  have  had  a  rather  long  lease  on 
power,  but  one  always  subject  to  constitu- 
tional limitations  which  accord  to  the  minor- 
ity party  a  definite  representation  in  tha 
government  and  administration.  Again,  in 
the  establishment  of  this  principle  as  well  aa 
in  ite  actual  manifestations,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  Urioguayan  sense  of  proportion  and 
fair  play.  The  whole  system  seems  to  be  per- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  that  famous  precept  of 
Roman  and  English  equity.  "Use  your  own 
rights  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights  of  others." 

In  the  practical  order  there  Is  a  basic  fea- 
ture Insuring  the  stability  of  Uruguay's  so- 
cial state.  As  in  every  one  of  the  American 
Republics,  land  is  the  most  important  source 
of  wealth  and  income.  But,  unlike  the  con- 
dition in  the  other  countries  in  the  Latin- 
American  orbit,  we  find  a  comparatively  large 
niunber  of  Uruguayan  ranchers  and  fanners 
who  own  the  fields  they  cultivate  as  well 
as  the  flocks  and  herds  they  tend.  Almost 
60  percent  of  the  rural  population  hold  tha 
title  deeds  of  their  pastures  and  wheat  lands. 
Peonage  and  tenant  farming  are  virtually 
unknown.  To  be  sure,  there  are  agricultural 
workers  aa  In  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
but  these  «heep  herders,  gauchos,  and  farm 
laborers  are  emtiraced  In  the  national  system 
of  social  seciiTity.  They  look  upon  themselves 
and  are  regarded  by  their  employers  as  some- 
thing decidedly  more  than  "hired  hands." 
They  feel  they  have  their  stake  In  the  na- 
tional wealth  and  some  claim  upon  the  na- 
tion's dividend.  If  not  yet  partners  In  the 
productive  enterprise,  they  believe  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  their  government  to  create 
conditions  which  permit  them  to  graduate 
into  the  land-owning  class. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  by  Uruguayan 
intellectuals  that  this  development  fits 
squarely  into  the  framework  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Pius  XI  and  Pius  xn,  who 
have  called  for  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  private  ownership.  Cooperative  manage- 
ment and  profit  sharing,  it  Is  noted  In  these 
circles,  are  twin  corollaries  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

Although  the  social  state  is  engaged  In 
numeroxu  buaineas  actlvitlee.  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  autonomous  entities,  or 
agencies,  created  by  and  responsible  to  the 
State,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  and  cannot  consider 
positions  or  Jobs  in  these  corporations  as 
political  plums.    In  the  aelection  and  ap- 
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point  of  personnel,  strict  dvll -service  rules 
prevail.  Conseqtiently,  an  ideal  of  public 
interest  similar  to  that  which  rules  In  Great 
Britain  has  been  developed,  quite  outside  and 
above  the  sphere  of  partisan  politics. 

Commenting  on  this  featwe  of  Urviguayan 
sdmtnlstratlve  practice,  one  of  tbe  cabinet 
members,  on  the  oecaaion  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Montevideo,  remarked  to  me:  "Ordituuily,  a 
political  sppolntae  Is  sbont  one-fifth  ss  effi- 
cient as  a  worker  chosen  on  the  basis  of 
talent  and  experlenoe.  In  Uruguay,  where 
our  population  does  not  exceed  8,000.000,  al- 
most every  citizen  la  sware  of  tbe  abilities 
and  merits  of  bis  neighbor.  Cacb  voter,  man 
or  woman,  can  scrutinize  the  record  of  tbe 
directors,  technicians,  and  clerks  in  otir  Na- 
tional Administrative  Agency  for  Fuels.  Alco- 
hol, and  Portland  Cement.  The  least  sign  of 
political  corruption  can  l>e  Instantly  aired 
and  penalized.  The  managers  of  these  state 
corporations  have  to  operate  in  a  goldfish 
bowl.  As  a  result,  we  have  had  few  scandals 
In  the  field  of  public  administration.  More- 
over, our  Inidget  would  not  allow  much  mar- 
gin for  graft  and  pork-barrel  appropriations. 
A  few  extra  thousand  would  be  Immediately 
reflected  In  stiffer  taxation.  Since  all  gov- 
ernmental revenue  Is  derived  from  curtoms 
duties,  a  new  tax  would  stand  out  like  a  sore 
thimib.  This  In  turn  would  raise  a  storm  of 
protest  and  criticism  from  people  who.  In 
our  tiny  country,  live  cheek  by  Jowl  with  ctn* 
politicians  and  public  servants.  Up  to  the 
present,  we  have  had  relatively  rare  cases  of 
Job  stealing." 

It  may  be  that  there  is  another  explana- 
tion for  the  low  rate  of  political  racketeering 
In  Uruguay.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  national  constitution,  which 
vests  executive  power  in  a  president  assisted 
by  a  council  of  ministers  composed  of  nine 
members.  These  cabinet  ofllcers  are  selected 
by  the  president  from  the  two  political  par- 
ties polling  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in 
the  presidential  elections.  Six  of  the  min- 
isters are  chosen  from  the  major  party,  leav- 
ing three  for  the  minority.  If  we  could  im- 
agine Wendell  Wlllkle,  Senator  Charles  Mc- 
Nary,  and  Representative  Joe  Martin  asso- 
ciated In  the  current  administration  In  the 
United  States,  we  could  form  some  notion 
of  how  the  system  Is  intended  to  function. 
Similarly,  In  the  senate  the  seats  are  divided 
between  the  two  parties,  with  15  assigned  to 
each  In  a  chamber  of  SO. 

Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  provi- 
sion that  the  president  cannot  be  reelected 
for  the  term  Immediately  following  his  con- 
stitutional period  of  4  years.  He  Is  eligible 
for  another  term  after  an  Interval  elapses. 
The  vice  president,  who,  like  his  chief.  Is 
elected  directly  by  the  people,  is  subject  to 
ttie  4-year  restriction. 

Another  Interesting  check  on  the  execu- 
tive Is  the  so-called  Permanent  Commission, 
composed  of  four  Senators  and  seven  Repre- 
sentatives, whose  duty  it  Is  to  see  that  gov- 
ernmental executive  acts  follow  the  course 
indicated  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  general  assembly.  When  the  bicameral 
general  assembly  is  in  recess,  normally  from 
December  to  March  every  year,  the  perma- 
nent commission  exercises  Its  power  of  super- 
vision. The  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  may  be  added,  elects  the  min- 
isters of  the  supreme  court  of  Justice.  Vot- 
ing is  more  than  a  privilege,  it  is  a  legal 
duty  for  citizens,  both  men  and  women,  with 
a  substantial  fine  applicable  to  those  who 
fSU  to  exercise  the  franchise.  This  Is  enough 
to  Indicate  that  the  Uruguayan  Constitution 
la  not  a  slavish  copy  of  any  other  organic 
law.  whether  the  latter  originated  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe.  Although  the  con- 
stitution of  this  "social  state"  follows  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  United  SUtes  docu- 
ment, it  contains  original  featiires. 

Throxighout  Latin  America,  Uruguay  Is 
celebrated  as   "the  Left  Bank"   of  Buenos 
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Aires.  This  Is  nndsrstood  not  so  much  hi 
a  political  as  in  a  social  and  recreational 
sense.  Montevideo  is  the  mecca  of  Argen- 
tinian honeymooners,  sun  worshippers,  and 
plaasnre  seekers.  Along  the  Uruguayan 
coast,  stretching  in  both  directions  from  the 
capital,  gleam  160  miles  of  golden  sands. 
The  shore  11ns  Is  dotted  with  hotels,  bath- 
ing beaches,  race  tracks,  tennis  courts,  golf 
courses,  pdo  fields,  and  gambUng  casinos. 
Luxtmotu  "boitcs"  and  night  clubs  ars  to 
be  fotmd  at  all  the  principal  ssaside  resorw. 
where  Internationally  known  orcheatras  pro- 
vide enchanting  mtisic.  and  dancing  only 
ceases  with  the  dawn.  Tourist  business  on 
"the  Left  Bank"  la  a  national  Industry  In 
a  rather  unlqus  and  thoroughly  realistic 
sense:  The  majority  of  the  hotels.  cabareU, 
and  caainos  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
community  and  constitute  a  lucrative  source 
of  income  for  the  government.  For  that  rea- 
son, among  others,  there  has  been  relatively 
little  criticism  ol  the  Argentinians  by  the 
press  of  Uruguay,  whereas  a  veritable  cyclone 
of  protest  against  the  isolationist  policy  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  originated  in  Santiago  de 
Chile. 

The  Uruguayans,  with  an  eye  to  a  gigantic 
revival  of  tourist  traffic  from  Argentina  in 
the  poet-war  period,  have  no  intention  of 
antagonizing  their  powerful,  wealthy  cus- 
tomers. Just  as  Palm  Beach,  Miami  Beach, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..  depend  upon  rich 
northerners  for  the  prosperity  of  their  sub- 
tropical empire,  so  the  Uruguayan  munici- 
palities cherish  their  affluent  blood  relations, 
like  themselves  predominantly  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  descent,  only  a  few  hours  dis- 
tant acroas  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata. 
Uruguay,  with  the  most  equable  climate  of 
any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(average  winter  temperature  50°  and  sum- 
mer 70°).  hopes  not  only  to  retain  Ita  old 
friends,  but  also  to  win  votaries  among  the 
tourist  population  of  North  America. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
Uruguay  can  point  to  a  record  second  to 
none  for  cooperation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  the  Xdmtrol  Graf  Spee  was 
stricken  off  her  coftf  t  she  gave  the  German 
skipper  34  hours  to  reach  the  open  sea. 
The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor  the  authorities 
in  Montevideo  declared  their  ports  open  to 
the  warships  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  general 
assembly  Joined  hands  to  institute  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  all  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  45;  increased  the 
civil  and  military  %viation  budgets;  added 
to  armaments;  froze  Axis  funds;  restricted 
the  activity  of  Axis  nationals:  and  stigma- 
tized as  "criminal"  any  attempt  to  bear  arms 
against  an  American  nation  or  to  spread  anti- 
democratic ideas.  Despite  angry  protests 
from  Argentina,  the  Uruguayans  incorpo- 
rated themselves  wholeheartedly  In  hemi- 
sphere defense  by  conceding  the  use  of  air 
and  naval  bases.  Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  were 
rationed,  an  office  of  civilian  defense  estab- 
lished, and  two  national  defense  bonds  Issued 
to  the  public. 

With  excellent  political  Judgment,  the 
Committee  for  Political  Defense  of  the  Hem- 
isphere, comprising  representatives  of  all 
the  American  Republics  except  Argentina, 
set  up  its  headquarters  and  held  its  first 
meetings  in  Montevideo.  Recently,  this  com- 
mittee announced  that  the  activity  of  enemy 
agents,  sabotage,  spying,  and  other  con- 
spiratorial efforts  had  been  reduced  to  the 
vanishing  point.  It  is  likely  that  the  Inter- 
American  Advisory  Committee  for  Political 
Defense  will  maintain  a  center  at  the  Uru- 
guayan capital  after  the  war. 

Uruguay's  cooperation  In  the  economic 
sphere  has  been  proportioned  to  her  re- 
sources. In  July  1942,  she  signed  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  Statea. 
Wool  from  her  sheep  for  uniforms  and  hides 
for  IndtisUlal  and  mlUtary  purposes  havs 


bssn  a  tiseful  contribution  to  the  arsenal  of 
(he  united  NaUons. 

This  fine  collaboration  Is  In  complete  har« 
mony  with  what  the  former  President  of  tha 
Republic,  Gen.  Alfredo  Baldomlr,  said  to  ms 
In  1038.    His  words  were  prophetic: 

"Our  tradition  of  friendship  for  Orsat 
Britain  and  tbe  United  Btatca  U  tbe  skm* 
powerful  slsmsnt  In  our  foreign  policy.  Ws 
admire  (larHammtary  institutions  and  have 
faith  in  the  dignity  and  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual. The  British,  of  course,  buy  the  btiUt 
of  our  meat  and  leather,  while  we  redproeats 
by  riding  on  the  railroads  they  have  built 
In  our  country  on  a  scale  which  surpasses. 
relatively  ^wiaklng.  any  transportation  ast> 
work  in  Latin  America.  You  can  sss  for 
yourself  that  we  prefer  American  motor  ears. 
We  boast  one  motor  vehicle  for  every  83  in- 
habitants and  the  market,  aa  everywhere 
else  in  South  America,  can  absorb  more. 
Our  politics  and  economics  will  remain  defi- 
nitely in  the  Anglo-American  orbit." 

It  U  true  that,  thanks  to  a  beautifully 
planned  program  of  paved  roads.  Uruguay  had 
witnessed  a  67  percent  Increase  (from  39,000 
to  65,000)  In  the  number  of  automobiles  from 
1932  to  1940.  This  jump  is  symbolic  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  Latin-American  market 
for  manufactured  products.  With  expanded 
purchasing  power  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  it  is  estimated  that  lAtin  America 
could  buy  10  times  as  many  motor  cars  as 
are  operated  below  the  Rio  Grande.  In  Uru- 
gviay,  where  a  Uberal  wage  and  labor  policy 
have  achieved  notable  reforms,  one  can  see 
what  Latin  America,  at  its  best,  offers  in 
terms  of  better  living  and  better  bxisiness. 

Without  doubt  education  has  been  at  the 
foundation  of  much  of  this  progress.  Liter- 
acy, although  still  an  Ideal  rather  than  an 
achievement,  is  Increasing.  Compulsory  In- 
struction on  the  primary  level  dates  from 
1909,  while  Industrial  training  is  fostered  by 
19  technical  schools.  A  ntimber  of  mobile 
units  conduct  courses  In  the  country  on  prac- 
tical farm  economics.  The  School  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine,  so  Important  In  a  pastoral 
nation,  is  regarded  as  a  model  throughout 
the  Americas.  Six  normal  colleges  providing 
a  4-year  general  course  rounded  off  by  3 
years  of  intensive  professlonsl  stiidy,  supply 
a  steady  stream  of  competent  teachers  for  the 
public  schools.  Private  religious  schools, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  nimiber  over 
170.  with  an  enrollment  of  21,000.  Crown- 
ing the  whole  educational  system  Is  the  Cen- 
tral University  at  Montevideo.  The  univer- 
sity Includes  schools  of  law,  medicine,  social 
science,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  chemistry,  engi- 
neering, architecture,  economics,  and  agricul- 
ture. Educationally,  the  Uruguayans  are  In 
the  forefront  of  Latin  America. 

While  trying  to  secure  proficiency  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  In  letters  and  numbers, 
the  people  of  Uruguay  do  not  forget  bodily 
health.  By  means  of  private  donations  azul 
state  contributions,  hundreds  of  school  can- 
teens for  the  feeding  of  undernourished  chil- 
dren have  been  opened.  Thousands  of  free 
meals  are  served  every  day.  while  the  copa 
de  leche,  a  glass  of  fresh  milk  for  each  pupil. 
Is  almost  a  national  institution.  Food  is 
also  available  at  a  reasonable  rate  In  the  so- 
called  popular  restaurants.  When  students 
fall  victim  to  Illness,  they  are  able  to  attend 
1  of  30  open-air  schools  or  to  receive  treat- 
ment in  summer  camps  and  colonies.  There 
is  even  a  camp  for  nm-down  teachers. 

Again  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  the  International  Instl- 
t\ite  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  recently 
held  its  meeting  at  Montevideo.  Upon  her 
return  to  the  United  States,  after  attendance 
at  this  conference.  Miss  Katharine  F.  Len- 
root.  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  at  the 
Department  of  Labor,  had  this  to  say: 

"The  South  American  countries  have  not 
only  advanced  In  a  material  way;  they  have 
mads  ouutanding  strides  in  socisl  yagrssi 
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In  many  napeeis  they  are  far  In  advance  of 
tn.  particularly  In  their  social -security  pro- 
graflw  whlcb,  notably,  stress  child  welfare 
and  medical  care." 

It  may  bt  that  North  Americans  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  their  Good  Neighbors, 
particularly  the  BepubWe  of  Uruguay.  The 
acre  of  dlamoodi.  or  social  paradise,  for 
which  our  world  planners  are  groping  may 
lie  In  oiir  own  backyard.  Unquestionably. 
the  Uruguayans  have  been  coming  to  grips 
with  the  most  acute  political  and  economic 
problems  which  confront  the  modem  world. 
In  moving  from  the  domain  of  the  Individ- 
ual  to  that  of  the  collectivity,  it  may  be 
enlightening  to  study  the  social  solutions 
which  are  In  the  alembic  on  the  left  bank 
Of  tiM  Blver  Plate.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
fmsrtimi.  comparative  proeperity,  and  peace, 
there  is  evolving  a  new  type  of  soclo-demo- 
eratlc  state.  Uruguay  may  not  have  all  the 
answers  to  our  prayers  for  the  world  beyond 

llltary  victory,  but  it  has  some  extremely 
attractive,  workable  siiggestions.  The  latter 
bave  the  merit  of  being  more  Christian  than 
and  more  American  than  Asiatic. 


War    Traiaiaf    Scrrice    lulnictors    Art 
^^•rrottea  Meo  of  World  War  No.  2 

EXTENSION  OF  ROIARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  fMORRlSON 

or  LouiaiAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pilot,  an  outstanding  aviation  maga- 
zine Innhe  United  States.  The  article 
is  entitled  •'Airviews": 

WAS  TaAnmrc  sntvicx  nfSTStrcroRS — thb 
voaoomN  mxn 

As  we  went  to  press  with  this  issue,  wc  read 
a  refx>rt  filed  from  Washington  to  the  effect 
that  Representative  Ramsfcck  from  Georgia, 
who  functions  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  Investigating  Conunlttee,  was 
about  to  light  a  fire  under  the  Army  Air 
ftooea  in  an  effort  to  determine  why  they 
were  spending  millions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  training  WASPS  when  thousands  of 
trained  civilian  pilots  were  being  released  as 
the  Army  pilot -training  program  began  to 
taper  off. 

In  a  lighter  moment  we  would  be  tempted 
to  call  that  the  M4  question,  but  we  will  wait 
and  see  bow  bright  the  Hame  burns  and  bow 
high  It  reaches.  The  WASPS,  as  everyone 
knows.  Is  headed  up  by  the  ever-charming 
Jacqueline  Cochran,  and  h^ve  something  like 
five-hundred-odd  ladybirds  ferrying  planes, 
towing  targets,  and  doing  similar  tasks,  with 
another  500  In  training,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber already  signed  up  and  waiting  to  enter 
ttmliUnc  at  a  minimum  cost,  the  report 
state*,  of  •6.M0  each. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  committee  had  not 
It*  investigation,  but  there  were  Indl- 
I  that  It  dldnt  think  too  much  of  what 
found.  To  quote  Representative 
he  said.  •They're  (the  Army) 
:  a  large  sum  of  money  training  these 
tbaa  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that 
there  are  available  several  thousand  pUots 
partially  or  adequately  trained  who  are  being 
let  out.  That's  the  question  we're  posing 
to  the  Army — why  train  people  who  have  rel- 
atively little  experience — men  or   women — 
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when   you   have   people 
much  training?" 

Perhaps  w«  should  hatw 
RAMaracx's  "why,"  as  so 
have  been  asking  that 
Ing  us.    The  fact  that 
nothing  to  do  whatever 
Is  not  even  a  consideratioc 
investigation  or  our  thoughts 
concerned  with  facts 
result  of  the  curtailment 
Navy's  pilot-training 
pilot  instructors  working 
Service  and  Army  primary 
released  and  they  are,  for 
liberty."    To  make 
expected  that  on  Jime  3( 
be  released  In  further 
to  this  will  be  some  4 
were  studying  to  be 

Eloquently    stating    thi 
brothers  were  the  remarlf  i 
of  Chagrin  Palls  Airport 
reported  by  Tex  Wurzbat^ 
Press: 

"This  whole  program 
now  has  been  stopped  and 
wUl    have    trained    otir 
But  that  leaves  us  pilots. 
to  1.600  hours  flying  time, 
where  in  the  Army  excep 
ment  or  be  drafted.     We 
going  Into  the  service 
down  when  many  of  us  tfied 
Ferry  Command   or   Air 
They  told  us  we  were 
Jobs  and  to  return  to  t^em 
where  we  were  needed, 
was  calling  us  draft 
do  anything  about  it 
began  to  draft  us  and 
then  took  us  to  the 
reassigned  us   back   to 
Btrt  now  that  the  prograii 
we  have  the  choice  of  goi:  ig 
Ice  or  asking  for  a  discharge 
we  will  be  drafted.    Our| 
Government  Is  taking 
hours  of  flying  time  am 
ferry  planes  from  f acton  >s 
livery.    Here  we  are.  aire  idy 
and  we  stand  a  good 
cook  or  baker's  school 
the  thousands  of  tis 
Instructors  are  trying  to 
ion  so  that  a  few  regulations 
so  our  experience  will  not 
while  millions  of  dollars 
train  others  to  learn  to 
can  do." 

That,  as  we  first  startefl 
question,  but  now  we 
$6,540  question  and  we 
the  Army  Is  going  to 
stand  by  for  the  jack  pot. 
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Training  Service, 
by  mid  summer  we 
Army  student, 
many  having  800 
to  either  enter  any- 
the  flying  depart- 
4on't  feel  bad  about 
we  were  turned 
to  enlist  In  the 
Transport  Service, 
to  our  training 
because  that's 
l^eanwhlle.  everyone 
when  we  couldn't 
the  draft  boards 
Army  and  Navy 
centers  and 
bese    (same)    Jobs, 
is  being  stopped, 
into  active  serv- 
In  which  case 
claim  is  that  the 
who  have  35 
training  them  to 
to  points  of  de- 
seasoned  pUota 
of  going  to  a 
over  the  Nation 
Training  Service 
irotise  public  opln- 
can  be  changed 
go  down  the  drain 
ue  being  spent  to 
qo  what  we  already 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFOR )  R.  HOPE 

or  KAKSIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI  PRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mi  y  17. 1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Sp<  aker,  vmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remark;  in  the  Record  I 
include  an  address  dc  ivered  by  myself 
at  the  annual  meeting  if  the  Millers'  Na- 
tional Federation,  he  d  in  Chicago  on 
Chicago  on  May  4, 1944 : 

I  appreciate  the  invita  bion  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  to  appear  i  pon  your  program. 


I  am  especially  glad  of  the  opportunity  which 
It  gives  me  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
ycur  members.  My  antlcipaUons  in  this  re- 
spect are  happy  ones  because  I  know  some  of 
you  already.  This  acquaintanceship  has  been 
so  pleasant  that  I  can  only  look  forward  to  Ita 
extension  with  pleasure. 

As  some  of  you  at  least  know,  I  represent 
In  Congress  a  great  wheat-growing  district 
out  in  southwest  Kansas.  In  times  pa«t  that 
country  has  been  described  as  being  a  place 
where  you  could  look  farther  and  see  less 
than  anywhere  else  In  the  world.  That's  not 
true  now  but  you  can  look  anywhere  In  any 
of  a  number  of  counties  In  my  district  and 
see  more  wheat  than  you  can  see  anywhere 
else  that  I  know  of.  During  the  past  15  years 
the  33  counties  which  comprise  my  district 
have  produced  almost  one-tenth  of  all  the 
wheat  produced  in  the  United  States.  Nat- 
urally, with  all  that  wheat,  the  mUllng  busi- 
ness is  important  also  and  Kanaas  leads  the 
Nation  in  flovir  production. 

The  subject  assigned  me  Is  the  relationship 
between  agriculture  and  Industry  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  to  that  presently.  Mr.  Fakler  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  you  might  be  interested 
In  having  me  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
subsidies.  Well,  I  can  say  a  lot  on  that  but 
vmfortunately,  from  your  standpoint  and 
mine,  I'm  afraid  anything  I  may  report  will 
be  rather  discouraging.  Not  that  the  argu- 
ments against  food  subsidies  aren't  Just  as 
good  as  ever,  but  rather,  because  this  doesn't 
seem  to  be  a  case  where  the  best  argument 
wins. 

The  simple  fact  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  are  eating  better  today  than  they 
ever  have  In  our  history  and  are  spending  a 
smaller  proportion  of  their  national  Income 
for  food  than  ever  before,  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  real  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  to  our  Individual  grocery 
bills.  Today  about  20  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  goes  for  food  and  if  we  were 
eating  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  which 
we  were  consuming  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  we'd  be  spending  only  16 
percent  of  oiu:  national  Income.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  flour  and  bread  Just  as 
much  as  to  other  foods.  Neither  flour  nor 
bread  prices  are  above  the  average  for  the 
last  25  years,  during  most  of  which  time  the 
national  income  averaged  less  than  half  what 
It  will  be  this  year.  To  take  the  subsidy  off 
of  flour  would  result  In  an  Increase  of  less 
than  1  cent  In  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and 
It  would  still  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the 
best  of  all  staple  foods. 

Not  only  are  subsidies  unjustifled  econom- 
ically, but  they  are  unfair  to  the  coming 
generations  which  will  have  to  pay  the  bills. 
At  the  best,  they  only  conceal  rather  than 
prevent  Inflation,  and  at  the  worst,  they  con- 
tribute to  Inflation  because  they  Increase  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  spending  as 
compared  with  the  goods  and  services  avail- 
able. 

It's  idle,  however,  to  discuss  food  subsidies 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  because  their 
origin  and  continuation  are  based  upon 
strictly  political  considerations.  They  are 
purely  and  simply  a  gesture  of  appeasement 
on  the  part  of  the  present  administration  to 
the  leaders  of  organized  labor. 

Twice  both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  large 
majorities,  have  prohibited  food  subsidies. 
.Twice  this  prohibition  has  been  vetoed. 
Now,  with  the  extension  of  price  control 
about  to  come  up,  there  is  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  ban  food  subsidies.  However,  in 
the  end  it  is  likely  that  the  result  will  be 
the  same  as  before.  Without  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  override  a  veto,  we  are  helpless. 

However,  I  think  that  the  fight  against' 
subsldies  has  accomplished  something  In 
that  it  has  probably  prevented  their  exten- 
sion on  a  much  larger  scale.  In  the  begin- 
ning there  was  talk  of  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  in  food  subsidies,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  what  we  would  be  paylr.g  this  much  or 
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more  had  It  not  been  for  the  fights  which 
have  been  made. 

I  do  not  want  to  deprecate  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  its  efforts 
to  hold  down  prices  and  prevent  Inflation. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
not  advanced  more  Is  because  of  the  miracle 
of  production  which  we  have  seen  In  this 
country  during  the  past  3  years.  It  is  sim- 
ply amazing.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
few  people  who  believed  that  we  could  pro- 
duce the  quantity  of  war  material  which  we 
have  and  there  was  no  one  who  felt  that  If 
we  did  we  could  keep  our  production  of  olvll- 
ian  goods  where  It  has  been.  What  we  have 
done  has  been  to  produce  this  prodigious 
quantity  of  war  production  and,  on  top  of 
that,  make  almost  our  normal  peacetime 
output  of  civilian  goods.  It  is  this  as  much 
as  any  one  factor  which  has  prevented 
Inflation. 

This  achievement  In  production  proved 
that  American  Industry,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture, working  together,  are  unbeatable.  It 
did  something  else.  It  gave  our  people  re- 
newed confidence  in  their  country  and  Its 
traditional  institutions  and  policies.  For  10 
years  before  the  war  we  had  been  following 
a  defeatist  philosophy.  Otir  governmental 
policies.  In  a  large  part,  were  based  upon  the 
principles  of  certain  economists  who  held 
that  we  had  reached  In  our  development  what 
they  called  a  mattire  economy.  "They  said,  In 
effect,  that  we  were  Incapable  of  further  ex- 
pansion, that  we  had  reached  the  last  fron- 
tier, and  that  free  enterprise  as  we  had  known 
It  In  this  country  wao  pretty  much  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  more  extreme  proponents  of 
these  theories  held  that  about  the  best  we 
cou!d  do  from  now  on  was  to  let  the  Govern- 
ment see  that  what  little  we  had  left  was 
divided  equitably  among  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  significant  actions  taken 
by  Congress  In  recent  years  was  the  refusal 
last  year  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Commission.  This  agency  had  been  set  up 
by  Executive  order  early  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  did  a  prodigious  amount  of 
work,  especially  In  surveying  our  natural  re- 
sources and  their  potentialities.  Iftich  of  Its 
research  will  be  helpful  in  the  future.  The 
trouble  with  the  Commission,  however,  was 
that  it  got  off  on  the  mature  economy  theory 
and  most  of  the  plans  it  formulated  were 
based  on  the  idea  that  in  the  future  most  of 
our  development  would  have  to  be  through 
Government  programs  and  Government 
spending  . 

Some  people  got  the  Idea  that  when  Con- 
gress stopped  the  work  of  this  Commission  It 
mean  that  Congress  was  opposed  to  planning. 
It  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  simply 
meant  that  Congress  could  not  agree  with  the 
defeatist  philosophy  which  appeared  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  the  Commission's  planning. 

Congress  does  believe  In  planning  and  the 
best  evidence  of  It  Is  that  there  have  been- 
set  up  In  both  the  House  and  Senate,  Com- 
mittees on  Post-War  Economic  Policy  and 
Planning.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  conunlttee  and  can  testify  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  giving  most  thorough  and  con- 
scientious study  to  the  problem.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  are  getting  the 
advice  and  suggestions  of  the  best  business 
and  economic  brains  of  the  country  and  are 
coordinating  their  activities  with  the  work 
of  tl.e  numerous  committees  which  have 
been  set  up  by  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  on  post-war  planning. 

These  congressional  committees  are  not 
proceeding  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no 
room  for  fiuther  expansion  and  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  They  take  the  view 
that  this  Nation  and  its  people  are  sUnding 
on  the  threshold  of  greater  opportunities 
than  we  ever  have  had  before.  They  believe, 
as  I  think  you  do.  that  if  the  American 
people  can  successfully  meet  and  solve  the 
great  problems  arising  out  of  the  war,  that 


by  using  the  same  energy,  ability,  and  spirit 
of  cooperation,  they  can  successfully  solve 
their  post-war  problems,  national  and  In- 
ternational. 

This  is  not  said  with  any  idea  of  minimis- 
ing these  problems.  They  are  indeed  great — 
greater  than  have  confronted  us  In  our  en- 
tire history  as  a  Nation.  Even  if  the  war 
ends  at  the  earliest  date  for  which  we  dare 
hope,  we  will  find  ourselves  with  a  national 
debt  of  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  bil- 
lion and  three  hundred  billion  dollars.  A 
few  years  ago  Congress  solemnly  debated 
whether  It  was  safe  to  Increase  the  debt 
limit  to  fifty  billions.  We  will  have  also  the 
great  problems  of  disposing  of  our  suirplus 
war  supplies,  of  changing  over  from  war 
production  to  normal  production,  of  finding 
Jobs  for  our  returning  servicemen  and  help- 
ing them  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
from  military  to  clvUlan  life.  If  we  re  going 
to  meet  our  obligations  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment, well  probably  have  to  find  Jobs  at 
living  wages  for  some  ten  or  twelve  million 
more  people  than  were  employed  before  the 
war.  The  immediate  pressing  problem,  one 
that  cannot  wait  because  it's  right  on  our 
doorstep  now,  is  to  find  some  fair,  quick, 
and  simple  method  of  terminating  war  con- 
tracts. 

One  reason  for  thinking  we  can  solve  these 
great  problems  comes  from  the  fact  that  all 
over  America  our  people  are  giving  their  best 
thought  and  consideration  to  these  matters. 
It  Is  said  that  there  are  nearly  300  national 
and  regional  groups  and  organizations  which 
are  working  on  post-war  planning  and  per- 
haps 3,000  local  groups  which  are  working 
along  the  same  lines. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  these  activ- 
ities. They  say  that  America  should  give  its 
undivided  attention  to  winning  the  war  and 
that  when  the  war  Is  won  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  to  work  out  post-war  policies.  I  agree 
that  we  must  not  let  post-war  planning  take 
our  minds  off  of  the  war  or  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  winning  the  war 
should  be  the  primary  consideration  of  every- 
one of  us.  There  Is  no  way,  however,  by  which 
we  can  swing  from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  economy  overnight.  Our  defense 
program  began  In  IMO.  It  has  Just  hit  Its 
peak  this  year.  It  may  not  take  that  long  to 
convert  back  from  war  production.  We  hope 
not,  but  it  will  take  time.  The  fact  Is,  it's  a 
continual  process.  It's  going  on  right  now. 
In  certain  lines  of  war  production  we  have 
reached  our  goal,  orders  are  being  canceled, 
production  cut  back,  and  employees  dis- 
charged. This  thing  Is  going  to  continue. 
The  fact  that  we  are  fighting  two  wars  and 
that  one  will  probably  be  finished  before  the 
other.  Is  going  to  mean  that  there  can  be 
much  conversion  before  hostilities  end. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  plants  which  have 
finished  their  Jobs  of  war  production  should 
not  convert  to  civilian  production  unless  they 
can  be  used  In  some  other  type  of  war  produc- 
tion. Why  should  they  stand  idle  if  there 
are  men  and  materials  available  for  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  civilian  goods?  Of  course, 
I  realize  It  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  that. 
We  must  be  fair  to  those  indxistries  which 
have  converted  to  war  production  and  which 
still  have  large  orders  ahead.  Is  It  right  that 
their  competitors  who  have  completed  their 
war  contracts  should  get  the  Jtmip  on  them 
when  it  comes  to  the  civilian  market?  Per- 
haps not,  and  yet  I  think  all  will  agree  that 
unless  we  hold  up  aU  conversion  and  thus 
Jeopardize  recovery,  some  companies  will  get 
their  goods  on  the  market  first.  In  order  to 
be  as  fair  as  possible  In  the  matter,  I  think 
that  this  situation  might  well  be  taken  Into 
consideration  In  adjusting  contract  settle- 
ments. Try  as  we  may,  however,  there  are 
bound  to  be  cases  which  canot  be  worked  out 
fairly  and  equitably,  and  to  put  too  much 
emphasis  on  that  phase  may  delay  recovery. 
There  Is  also  the  problem  of  disposing  of 
Government  stodu.    Already  this  Is  causing 


concern  because  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  some  supplies  are  ready  for  disposal. 
I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  Importance  to  th« 
food  Industry,  because  if  stocks  of  food, 
which  may  become  surplus,  are  thrown  on  the 
market  recklessly  and  without  consideration 
as  to  the  effect  on  supplies  and  prices,  the 
situation  might  become  rather  chaotic. 
This  matter  has  been  covered  by  legislation 
Which  Is  now  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  remarkable  production 
achievements  and  of  the  renewed  confidence 
which  this  has  given  to  our  people  that  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise,  combined 
with  our  know-how  and  driving  energy,  can 
out-produce  any  other  system  ever  set  up. 
Paradoxically,  the  great  demonstration  of  our 
productive  capacity  Is  the  thing  which  18 
giving  us  our  greatest  worry  now.  We  are 
wondering  whether  we  have  the  consumptive 
capacity  to  match  it;  whether  we  will  have 
enough  buying  power  to  absorb  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  are  capable. 

This  realization  of  the  nature  of  our  prob- 
lem has  resulted  In  widespread  dlsctission  of 
what  is  referred  to  as  an  economy  of  abund- 
ance. I  know  of  no  public  discussion  of  post- 
war problems,  either  on  the  part  of  industry, 
labor,  or  agriculture,  which  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  this  thought.  The  only  dissenters 
which  I  have  heard  are  a  few  In  Government 
or  In  academic  circles  who,  even  after  our 
experience  during  the  war  years,  still  con- 
tend that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  our 
abUlty  to  expand. 

But,  with  all  this  talk  of  abundance,  there 
still  remains  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  In  actual  practice  such  a  policy  can  and 
will  be  worked  out.  If  we  have  a  real  econ- 
omy of  abundance  in  this  country.  Indus- 
try, labor,  and  agriculttire  will  all  have  to 
change  some  of  the  policies  which  they  have 
been  following  In  the  past. 

This  has  been  especially  true  of  Industry 
and  labor.  As  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. Its  experiments  with  a  scarcity  econ- 
omy have  been  forced  upon  It  because  of 
the  prevalence  of  such  practices  on  the  part 
of  Industry  and  labor.  Anyone  who  knows 
farmers  knows  that  more  than  any  other 
group  they  are  In  favor  of  abvmdant  pro- 
duction. The  farmer  hates  any  program 
which  is  based  upon  curtailed  production. 
His  every  instinct  and  Inclination  are  to 
produce  all  he  can.  It  is  this  fact  which 
accounts  In  large  part  for  the  marvelous 
record  during  the  war  period.  Yet,  the  very 
fact  that  the  farmer  believes  in  abtindant 
production  has  been  his  undoing  Too  many 
times  he  has  been  the  only  one  who  believed 
In  that  theory.  The  Idea  of  klUlng  pigs 
and  plowing  up  crops  never  originated  with 
the  farmer.  Nevertheless,  there  have  seemed 
to  be  times  when  that  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  ruinous  prices  and  Impending  bank- 
ruptcy. The  ctirse  of  the  farmer  as  far  as 
abundant  production  is  concernd  is  that  this 
course,  in  so  many  cases,  has  resulted  in 
extremely  low.  If  not  disastrous,  prices.  If 
the  fanner  Is  to  produce  abundantly  some 
way  must  be  found  to  protect  him  from 
being  destroyed  In  the  flood  of  his  own 
abundance. 

The  great  dilemma  of  the  farmer  is  that 
he  buys  in  a  market  where  prices  are  fixed 
by  the  seller  and  sells  in  a  market  where 
prices  are  fixed  by  the  buyer.  He  plants 
his  crop  or  breeds  his  livestock  from  6  months 
to  a  year  before  he  can  put  the  finished  prod- 
uct on  the  market.  When  the  operation  be- 
gins he  has  no  idea  what  price  he  will  re- 
celve  or  whether  he  will  have  anything  to 
sell  in  the  end.  because  he  has  to  take  all 
the  risk  of  weather,  insect  pests,  and  plant 
and  animal  diseases,  risks  for  which,  gen- 
erally q>eaklng,  there   Is  no  Insurance. 

That  has  been  the  position  of  the  fanner 
In  the  past  except  where  Government  pro- 
grams have  Intervened.  What  of  the  posi- 
tion of  industry  and  labor  on  this  matter 
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ef  abundant  production?  Wblle  we  cannot 
genrralm  as  to  all  of  Industry  or  all  ot 
bibor.  there  can  be  no  denial  that  In  the 
past  there  haa  been  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  large  legmenta  of  both  toward  monopoly 
and  fixed  prloea.  There  has  been  a  constant 
•ffort  to  do  away  with  competition. 

X  have  been  a  member  of  State  or  national 
leflslatlre  bodies  for  the  past  38  years.  I've 
•een  much  I«BlsUtion  propossd  and  some  en* 
acted  St  the  behest  of  industry  and  labor, 
never,  however,  have  I  seen  either  group  pro- 
ariythlng  to  bring  about  more  competl- 
This  was  true,  irrespective  of  the 
Mture  of  the  leglalatlon.  no  matter  whether 
It  dealt  vttli  unfli,  waffM.  hours,  prices,  or 
busisMsa  praatteas.  The  sponsors  of  such 
lttWii!>"»  were  for  competition,  of  course,  but 
always  for  the  other  fellow. 
Certainly,  if  we  are  to  have  an  economy  ot 
labor  organisations  will  have  to 
a  lot  of  rather  common  practices 
flff  tte  past.  There  u  no  better  example  of 
My  than  the  closed  shop.  There  is  no 
If  example  of  scarcity  economics  than 
Of  the  Ubor  practlcea  lUMwn  as  featbcr- 
Mf. 
It  it  not  fair  to  Mjr  thii  tlM  prMtloM  uid 

SM«  which  I  have  uiMMoatJ  bat*  boen 
lowMl  bjr  aU  ittuMm  ef  laduMry  or  ^  all 
kiber  wrpBlMtlwi  Ttet  tkoy  ore  widely 
^wiHal  Ml  belli  tatftmnr  and  labor  la  •  mat- 
tor  or  ooMHMn  baowlodfe. 

I  think  all  of  us  believe  in  fair  wagaa  and 
fair  ppoAta,  but  we  can't  have  an  eeonomy 
of  abundaaee  if  we  have  excessively  bifh 
WifM  or  OMOHlve  profiu.  There  is  too  mtieh 
ef  a.twdOPnT  fw  labor  leaders  to  talk  about 
looroaaad  wagee  without  any  thought  of  In- 
ersMed  production,  and  of  business  leaders 
to  talk  about  tnersaaad  proftta  without  bas- 
ing them  on  tneraaaea  In  production. 

One  of  the  great  gains  which  has  come  out 
of  the  war  has  been  improved  technological 
In  some  lines  we've  made  as  much 
as  we  might  make  in  10  or  15  normal 
This  has  resulted  in  lower  production 
Perhaps  some  of  the  results  of  this 
efficiency  should  be  passed  on  In  the 
way  of  wages  and  profit,  but  the  beet  way 
to  benefit  everyone  and  promote  abxindance 
Is  to  give  those  savings  to  the  public  in  the 
way  of  lower  prices. 

One  thing  stue.  if  we  are  going  to  employ 
10.000.000  or  12.000.000  more  people  In  produc- 
tion and  distribution  after  the  war  we'll  have 
to  produce  much  more  than  we  ever  did  be- 
fore. We'll  have  to  sell  those  goods  after  we 
produce  them.  Will  we  sell  more  or  lees  if  we 
have  moderate  profits  and  moderate  prices,  as 
contrasted  with  large  profits  and  high  prices? 
What  we  must  have  If  we  are  all  to  do  busl- 
Boaa  with  one  another  is  something  like  a  fair 
relationship  between  prices,  wagee.  and  prof- 
its. If  one  group,  through  organisation,  leg- 
islation, or  monopolistic  practices  gets  more 
than  its  share  of  the  national  income  that 
Blows  up  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services- 
It  moves  in  the  direction  of  scarcity. 

I  think  this  brings  me  up  to  what  I  am  sup- 
posed to  discuaa  relations  between  agricul- 
ture and  Indtistry.  I've  been  a  long  time  get- 
ting there,  but  I'm  not  going  to  detain  you 
much  longer.  From  what  I've  already  said. 
it's  fairly  obvious  that  I  don't  believe  we  can 
have  a  policy  of  abundance  in  one  segment 
of  ova  tconomy  and  scarcity  in  another;  we 
can't  have  half  the  Nation  operating  under 
free  enterprise  and  the  other  half  regimented; 
v*  cant  have  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operatlag  as  to  one  industry  and  monopolies 
operating  in  another.  In  the  long  run.  we've 
got  to  operate  straight  across  the  board,  one 
way  or  another. 

Tot  years  labor  and  Industry  have  pretty 
well  controlled  their  prices.  Agric\ilture  oper- 
ated in  a  free  economy.  It  was  the  only  way 
6  000.000  competing  producers  could  operate. 
It  was  the  way  they  u-anted  to  operate.  How- 
ever, aa  the  interdependence  of  industry,  la- 


bor, and  agriculture  beca  ae  greater  agricul 


ture,  in  self-defense,  was 
protection  of  fixed  prices 
tlon.    The  only  way  this 


forced  to  seek  the 
and  fixed  produc- 
could  be  done  waa 


through  governmental  ac  ion,  because  there 


is  no  way  by  which  the 


millions  of  widely 


scarcity-promoting 
price  supports  and 
Not  because  farm- 


same 


scattered  farmers  In  this  <  otintry  cotild  fxinc- 

tlon  as  a  unit  otherwise.    And  so.  we've  had 

Government  price  support  i  for  farm  products 

and  we've  had  the  Inevlta  lie  accompaniment 

of  price  fixing — producti  m  and  marketing 

controls.    I'm  referring  n<  iw  not  to  war-food 

programs,  but  to  pre-wai    policies. 

sure  as  industry  and  lab  ir,  in  the  post-war 

world,  attempt  to  eliminate  competition,  fix 

prices,  and  follow  other 

practices  well  have  farm 

marketing  quotas  again. 

ers  want  them — they  don't — but  because  they 

are  rather  more  pleasant  tl^an  foreclosures  and 

bankruptcy. 

I'm  sure  that  all  of  is  want  the 
thing,  and  that  la  less  C  overnment  control 
and  planning.  Yet.  I  thli  k  that  in  any  pro< 
fram  for  the  post-war  pet  od,  there  is  a  place 
for  Gkivarnment.  In  the  i  rst  place,  the  Gnv< 
•mment  must  necesaariiy  determine  our  fls« 
eal  policy.  It  must  deal  with  taxation  and 
with  expenditures  (or  pu  )llc  works  If  there 
are  to  be  any.  Certalnl  ^  our  tax  potlclea 
for  the  next  few  year*  i  re  going  to  be  all 
Important  In  determining  the  course  of  our 
buainsss  development.  V  hatevsr  ws  have  In 
the  way  of  a  aoelal'soeur  ty  policy  wilt  hava 
to  be  operated  by  the  Oovernment,  I'm 
thinking  now  partlcularli  of  unamptoyment 
insurance  which  may  bt  needed  to  bridge 
the  transition  from  war  sroductlon  to  nor- 
mal production.  Then  aL  o,  whatever  la  done 
in  the  important  field  o  terminating  con. 
tract*  and  disposing  of  su  plus  supplies  must 
be  done  through  Ooveri  iment.  Relaxation 
of  wartime  controls  is  so  nething  which  de- 
pends almost  wholly  ii  pon  governmental 
action.  I  have  already  sa  d  that  anything  in 
the  way  of  farm  progran  s  must  necessarily 
be  tmder  Government  si  onsorshlp. 

Now  there  is  no  parti<ular  reason  why  I 
should  make  this  sort  of  an  address  to  the 
millers.  As  far  as  I  knou.  yours  is  at  least 
a  reasonably  competitive  business.  It  is  an 
old-established  business  \rith  long  and  hon- 
orable traditions.  It  is  a  most  fundamental 
and  necessary  busir>€8s.  What  I  have  said 
has  been  addressed  to  you  not  as  millers,  but 
as  leaders  in  the  businei  s  community  who 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  t  ay  about  the  rela- 
tionships between  Govemi  nent,  industry,  and 
agriculture  in  the  Impo  tant  months  and 
years  ahead  of  ub. 

What  we  have  to  have  If  this  country  is 
to  keep  off  of  the  rocks  of  tinemployment, 
bankruptcies,  breadlines,  ind  foreclosures,  is 
a  combination  of  buainsas  statesmanship, 
labor  statesmanship,  agri(  ultural  statesman- 
ship, and  governmental  e  atesmanshlp.  I"m 
talking  to  you  because  ou  can  and  must 
furnish  a  part  of  the  lei  derahip  along  this 
line. 

It  would  be  presumptu<  us  for  me  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  a  j)08t-w  ir  program  for  your 
own  industry.  I  know  tt  at  you  are  working 
on  it.  I  cannot  refrain,  lowever.  from  say- 
ing that,  in  my  opinion  the  opportunities 
for  progress  and  developn  ent  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  dlitribution  of  food 
have  never  been  as  great  as  they  will  be  in 
the  post-war  period. 

Never  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  so  much  interest  in 
food  and  nutrition.  Here  in  this  country  we 
usually  take  food  for  gi  anted.  It  is  only 
when  rationing  and  othe  ■  controls  incident 
to  war  touch  us  that  th(  average  American 
gives  any  thought  to  foe  d.  Yet  the  nutri- 
tionists tell  us  that  a  Cdnsiderable  part  of 
our  poptUatlon  is  undei  aourished  even  in 
good  times.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
there  are  hundreds  of  rillUons  who  suffer 
from  constant  and  contic  ual  hunger.    Never 


In  all  the  history  of  mankind  has  there  been 
a  time  when  the  human  race  has  had  enough 
to  eat. 

The  United  Nations  Food  Conference  was  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  world  u  food 
conscious  today  as  it  has  never  been  before. 
Whatever  may  eventually  come  out  of  this 
organization,  it  is  a  landmark  In  world  nu- 
tritional history.  Along  with  this  Increased 
interest  in  food,  the  war  period  has  seen 
marked  technological  advances  in  food  proc- 
essing and  dutrlbution.  Quick -freezing,  de- 
hydration, and  compression  all  appear  to 
have  great  possibilities. 

Thore  will  never  be  a  time  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  when  the  world  will  not 
need  all  the  surplus  food  we  can  produce  In 
America.  It  is  only  a  question  of  buying 
power  on  the  part  of  other  nations  and,  of 
course,  our  willingness  and  ability  to  accept 
goods  in  exchange. 

I  think  that  after  the  war  this  country 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  the 
export  of  wheat  and  wheat  producu.  It  will 
take  soma  effort.  Our  experu  may  probably 
have  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a  lower  price  Itvel 
than  that  which  Is  received  for  domeetlc  con- 
sumption, and  If  this  is  done,  the  nMchanica 
for  doing  so  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 

I  still  think  the  old  MoMary-Maugan  Idea 
Is  wortb  oonaldarlng.  We  made  a  great  mla- 
take  in  not  trying  it  out  when  It  waa  advo- 
cated back  in  the  twentiss,  Recently  a  n«w 
plan  known  aa  the  Pickert-Bearman  plan  has 
been  worked  out  to  prumota  the  export  of 
surplus  farm  producu.  Some  of  you  may  be 
familiar  with  It.  There  Is  not  time  to  dis- 
cuss it  here,  but  I  think  tt  has  real  poaal- 
bilitles. 

But  in  the  long  run,  the  milling  btisiness 
and  every  other  business  can  prosper  only 
as  we  all  prosper.  The  war  has  furnished 
another  convincing  demonstration  that  in 
this  country  we  all  go  up  and  down  together. 
We  can't  have  prosperity  unless  men  are  em- 
ployed at  good  wages.  We  can't  have  employ- 
ment unless  there  are  men  who  are  ready  to 
risk  capiui  and  contribute  managerial  ability 
to  make  profits  and  furnish  Jobs.  We  can't 
have  either  Jobs  or  profits  without  sound 
governmental  policies.  The  city  man  cannot 
get  along  without  the  farmer  or  the  farmer 
without  hi3  customer  in  the  city.  America 
in  the  future  can  achieve  its  destiny  only  as 
we  all  work  together.  Each  of  us  can  achieve 
success  only  as  we  work  with  the  other  fellow. 

I  found  this  thought  most  effectively  pre- 
sented the  other  day  in  a  little  publication 
called  the  Buddgette.  gotten  out  by  the 
Edward  O.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co.  I  want 
to  conclude  by  reading  this  little  article  en- 
titled "What's  Going  to  Happen  to  Me  ": 

"That  is  the  most  important  question  there 
Is  in  our  lives.  In  these  troubled  times  it 
becomes  harder  to  answer  than  ever  before. 
It  is  a  personal  question.  It  sounds  selfish, 
but  it  is  not  that  so  long  as  we  do  not  add, 
'and  to  hell  with  the  other  fellow.' 

"  'What  happens  to  me'  is  closely  tied  up 
with  'What's  going  to  happen  to  us.'  There 
are  many  who  haven't  learned  this  yet.  Borne 
are  nations;  some  are  politicians;  some  busi- 
nessmen; some  are  labor  leaders;  and  mostly 
they  are  Just  plain  folks. 

"It's  the  plain  folks  who  count.  The  lead- 
ers will  reflect  their  attitude.  Life  is  getting 
too  complicated  to  let  the  thinking  be  done 
by  a  few,  or  to  have  it  self -centered. 

"We  know,  for  instance,  that  we  are  all  in 
this  war  together.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
learn  that  we  are  all  in  this  life  together,  too. 
The  excitement  of  war  makes  it  easy  to  re- 
member the  first.  The  let-down  following  the 
war  period  is  going  to  make  it  harder  to 
recall  the  other.  But  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  it  for  our  own  individual  good. 

"What's  going  to  happen  to  me?  Frankly, 
I  don't  know.  All  I  know  is  that  It  will  bs 
nothing  very  good  unless  something  good 
happens  to  you,  too." 
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The  Political  Economic  Viewi  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Higfins,  One  of  America's 
Greatest  Builderi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnsiAMA 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  17, 19U 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  the  following  as 
taken  from  the  Eureka  News  Bulletin: 

THa  rouncAL  bconomto  vixwa  or   AMtmxw 
jACxaoN  HioctNa,  at. 

Prom  time  to  time  Andrew  Jackson  Hig- 
gtns,  Sr.,  haa  expressed  his  political  economic 
vlewa  before  universities,  business  clubs, 
oommeroe  aaaoolatlons,  American  Laglon 
poaU  and  on  the  air.  Wnll-known  column- 
lata  and  national  magaalnea  have  carried  In- 
urvlawa  from  Mr.  Miggina  which  left  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as  to  bis  position. 

Some  ultra-conservative  bankara  and  In- 
dustriallsu  have  raised  theU-  banda  in  hor- 
ror and  we  have  heard  them  axolalm  to  Mr. 
Htgglna,  "Surely  you  have  baan  mlsquotad. 
Surely  you,  one  of  the  largest  employera 
of  men  in  the  South,  the  South's  leading  in- 
dustrialist, have  no  socialistic  Inclinations  I" 
to  which  Mr.  Hlggins  replied.  "Wouldn't  you 
rather  see  this  country  a  little  pink  than 
totally  red?" 

This  great  conflict,  of  which  World  War 
No.  1  was  a  part,  is  a  world-wide  battle  for 
both  political  and  economic  freedom;  a  con- 
flict of  two  radical  schools  of  thought,  made 
possible  because  of  a  dissatisfied  world. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  less  than  a 
century  ago  slavery  was  a  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  United  States.  Even 
today,  slavery  Is  a  recognized  legal  practice 
in  certain  areas  in  East  Africa.  Some  Ameri- 
can industrallsts  of  today  would  want  re- 
stored the  unregulated  capitalism  of  the 
last  century — the  days  when  there  were  no 
income  taxes  and  corporations  were  ruthless 
and  the  big  steel  mills  pmid  a  man  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  day  for  11  houra  work,  and 
starvation  faced  he  who  was  too  old  to  work — 
the  glorious  days  of  free  enterprise — the  days 
of  Vanderbllt's  "public  be  damned"  policy, 
when  railroads  would  charge  one  person  a 
certain  rate  and  his  neighbor  ten  times  more. 
Thoee  days  are  gone  forever.  The  pendulum 
has  been  gradually  swinging  to  the  left. 

The  various  social  reforms  since  World  War 
No.  1  such  as  social  security,  employment 
insurance,  shorter  working  hotirs  and  better 
working  conditions,  have  been  brought  about 
not  because  they  were  forced  upon  America 
by  Roosevelt's  brain  trust,  but  because  the 
majority  of  right-thinking  Americans  wanted 
such  social  beneflts. 

Ultra-conservative  Industrialists  of  the 
old  school  looked  upon  labor  as  a  purchas- 
able commodity  which  could  be  treated  as 
any  other  material  with  wages  based  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  subsistence. 

From  the  earliest  days  Hlggins  has  looked 
upon  the  honest  workingman  as  a  partner. 
To  the  man  who  cheerfully  gave  his  best  to 
Hlggins  there  was  no  limit  to  his  reward. 
Hlggins,  now,  or  at  any  time  In  the  past,  has 
never  had  any  use  for  the  shirker  or  the 
parasite.  They  had  no  place  in  Hlggins  in- 
dustries. Hlggins  knew  that  the  majority  of 
workingmen  were  honest  craftsmen  who 
worked  both  for  subsistence  and  for  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  fascinating  occupa- 
tion. 

The  honest  workingman  knew  that  Hlg- 
ains  was  his  friend,  and  as  a  result,  manage- 


ment and  labor  has  worked  together  to  make 
Hlggins  Industries  what  it  Is  today.  They 
worked  together  as  a  family.  They  have  had 
their  difierences.  What  family  hasn't?  But 
the  differences  were  always  settled  in  Mr. 
Hlggins'  office — not  In  the  newspapers  and 
not  in  Washington.  As  a  result,  labor  recket- 
eers  and  gangsters  have  never  gained  a 
foothold  in  the  unions  affiliated  with  Hlggins 
Industries.  Inc.  Under  the  craft  unions,  or 
the  C.  I.  O.  system  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  "fly  in  the  ointment"  Is  that  there  is  not 
much  Incentive  to  the  workmen.  By  col- 
lective bargaining  in  their  union,  they  have 
ruled  out  the  recognition  by  management 
administering  capital  of  merit  among  the 
crafUmen;  that  is.  to  recogniae  in  pay  one 
individual  more  than  another — In  face  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  two  people  exactly 
the  same,  mentally  or  physically,  or  with 
the  cleverness  of  their  minds  or  their  banda. 
Management  and  labor  In  Rlgglna  Indua- 
tries  have  eome  a  long  way  together,  and  thaf 
hava  a  long  open  road  ahead. 

One  can  vlsuallae  flvo  systems  applicable  to 
America's  Industrial  soclatlaa: 

(1)  Unregulated  capltalUm  functioning  aa 
"free  enterprise":  (3)  capitalism  regulated  for 
the  banaflt  of  tba  whole  people:  (8)  capital- 
ism controlling  government  or  (4)  controlled 
by  government  for  the  banaflt  of  a  privileged 
minority:  (b)  socialism.  The  first  never 
existed  In  Its  pure  form,  does  not  exist  today, 
and  becomes  increasingly  Imposaible  with 
every  addition  to  the  complexity  of  the  In- 
dxiatnal  order.  Politically.  It  is  a  euphemism 
to  protect  the  third  system. 

Because  fascism  represents  absolute  loss  of 
political  liberty,  and  communism  a  loss  that 
is  somewhat  less  than  absolute,  anybody 
faced  with  a  choice  between  fascism  and 
communism  will  prefer  communism  If  he 
places  primary  value  upon  liberty.  But  for 
that  same  reason  he  will  seek  to  evade  such 
a  choice  by  reaching  economic  and  social  de- 
cisions through  the  processes  of  democratic 
self-government. 

In  a  recently  published  book  Just  off  the 
Bobbs-Merrill  press.  The  Road  to  Peace  and 
Freedom,  by  Irving  Brant,  we  have  an  ex- 
pression of  the  political  economic  "pink" 
policy  of  Andrew  Jackson  Hlggins.  Brant 
expresses  this  philosophy  in  the  following 
words : 

"In  a  self-governing  society  ruled  by  In- 
telligence, there  need  be  no  aping  of  any 
system  developed  outside  Its  borders,  but 
there  will  be  no  rejection  of  any  system  be- 
cause It  develoi>ed  outside.  Believers  In  capi- 
talism are  frightened  by  the  fact  that  every 
additional  step  in  the  regulation  of  capitalism 
is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  socialism.  So. 
too,  on  a  mountain  road,  every  step  away 
from  a  landslide  is  a  step  toward  a  precipice. 
Shall  one  therefore  let  himself  be  crushed  by 
falling  rocks?" 

Whenever  the  businessmen,  technicians, 
statesmen,  and  Journalists  of  the  United 
States  recognize  that  regulated  capitalism 
is  the  only  alternative  to  socialism,  they 
will  cease  to  fear  their  movement  in  the 
direction  of  socialism.  They  will  cease  to 
fear  it  because  they  will  be  hunting  con- 
structively for  the  place  at  which  they  can 
stop,  and  if  there  is  no  stopping  place,  they 
will  know  there  Is  none  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  fact.  There  Is  Jtist  one  thing 
that  can  drive  the  country  Into  socialism 
without  necessity  for  it.  That  is  the  blind 
resistance  to  regulated  capitalism  which 
makes  It  impoesible  to  see  the  stopping  place, 
If  there  is  one,  on  the  road  to  socialism. 

To  realize  what  a  vast  difference  the  atti- 
tude of  businessmen  and  political  leaders 
makes,  consider  the  fact  that  in  Russia  the 
socialUtic  industrial  system  Is  managed  by 
men  who  correspond  to  our  business  execu- 
tives and  engineers,  working  as  hard  aa 
American  businessmen  do,  and  with  the  same 
basic  incentive  of  self-support.    The  entire 


force  of  government  Is  directed  to  the  samo 
end.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Russian  system 
would  break  down  If  it  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  such  men  of  ability. 

A  Socialist  regime  in  the  United  Statea 
would  break  down  without  a  similar  sup- 
port. What  our  btuinessmen,  technicians, 
and  suteamen  faU  to  realise  U  that  they 
are  breaking  down  the  only  alternative  to 
socialism— regulated  capitalism— Jtjy  offering 
the  same  kind  of  oppoaitlon  to  it  that  they 
expect  people  to  offer,  with  fatal  resulU.  to 
socialism.  If  this  attitude  remains  un- 
changed for  but  a  few  mora  yeara  tt  will 
destroy  the  system  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  United  States. 

A  few  far-sighted  American  businessmen 
reallae  the  truth  of  this,  but  their  views  hava 
not  dented  the  general  attitude  of  the  busi- 
ness world.  It  has  not  even  penetrated  the 
corvBciousneas  of  organlaed  labor  sufficiently 
to  produce  a  unified  political  policy.  Since 
there  la  no  preaant  lndir4itlnn  that  American 
bualnaaa  and  political  leademhlp  is  capable 
of  preventing  this  catastrophic  conflict.  It  la 
ell  the  more  imperative  tha^  tha  paopla  of 
this  country  aaaart  llMtr  ttnltjr  la  all  mattrra 
which  now  bind  thans  togattMr.  Tha  great- 
aat  of  thaaa  la  their  common  dasira  for  fraa- 
dom  and  self>government. 

The  American  people  share  with  tha  Brltlah 
the  longest  heritage  of  paraonal  fraadom  and 
governmental  responsibility  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  human  race.  They  ahould 
therefore  ba  better  able  than  any  othera  to 
hold  to  their  rights  through  the  adjustment 
of  society  to  this  complex  new  age  of  tltanlo 
Industrial  and  financial  power. 

The  Bureat  defense  of  American  freedom 
is  a  free  and  peaceful  world.  The  strongest 
assurance  of  a  free  and  peaceful  world  la 
American  devotion  to  it.  Thus  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  against  its  dangerously 
looming  domestic  hazards  leads  us  once 
more  to  the  international  field— to  the  cholca 
between  world  responsibility  and  Isolation, 
between  cooperation  and  grasping  chauvin- 
ism, between  democratic  revolutions  and  the 
cold  fears  of  vislonless  diplomats,  between  • 
world  organization  for  peace  and  a  Third 
World  War.  We  are  at  the  Junction  of  the 
roads,  one  leading  to  war.  slavery,  and  death, 
the  other  to  peace  and  freedom.  The  waya 
are  open,  the  paths  are  broad  and  plainly 
marked.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  betweea 
them. 


W.  T.  S.  Instnictors  and  Trainees  Pee! 
PoUtoes  While  .Vrmy  Plans  to  Put 
Throasfa  WASP  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnsuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Contact 
magazine,  which  is  an  outstanding  avia- 
tion publication: 

WAMTZD   rXlCALB — OCPIBSOMATOia 

On  the  page  opposite  this  editorial  Is  a 
story  from  our  I.  N.  8.  Washington  corre- 
spondent concerning  conuniasions  in  the 
A.  A.  F.  for  women  piloU.  Kindly  note  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  that  story:  "We  re- 
alize that  some  people  are  saying  that  we 
are  depriving  men  who  have  had  ac«ne  train- 
ing in  this  program.    However,  we  caanol 


I 
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lower  our  •tandard*  Juit  bec«UM  •  man  has 
bad  a  few  hours  In  the  air." 

Mow  ttata  aort  of  pap — no  matter  who  hands 
It  out— 1«  misleading  and  deceptive.  Just 
«ho  are  these  men  pllou  who  have  had 
•■mom  training"?  What  sort  of  malarky  is 
this  that  would  lead  the  American  people 
to  believe  women  piloU  are  being  trained 
to  displace — not  replace,  mind  you — men 
pllois  because  "we  cannot  lower  our  stand* 
ards  Just  because  a  man  has  had  »  few  hours 
In  the  air." 

More  apmOmilf  we  think  this  stcry  end 
another  on  Mf*  *  of  this  same  laaut  of 
OontMt.  to  plain  uoaduluratMl  hogwash  of 
tiM  familiar  Washington  brand.  Here  are  the 
re«l  brief  fscu: 

looourtg*^  by  tb*  Army,  the  Wsr  Produc- 
tion losrd.  tb«  AaMTtean  Legion,  and  vsrioua 
TfartimlWl  wind  machines,  thousands  of 
nm.  on  thatr  ow^  time  and  moiwy,  at  real 

rsunal  sacrtflOM.  btWMBi  highly  trained 
T.  a.  Aight  inalnwtora.  Theee  instructors 
trtlaad  thouMnde  of  Amy  Air  Corps  cadeta 
tn  the  W.  T.  8.  program.  That  program  has 
now  been  scrapped.  Theee  flight  Instructors 
are,  (or  tb*aoat  port,  right  back  where  they 
ftrst  started  — dlcistea  for  the  walking 
Army.  As  for  the  "few  hours  in  the  sir'  so 
glibly  passed  over  we  have  seen  one  petition 
•IfMd  bjr  BMUijr  of  these  men  tn  the  Enlisted 
Air  Corps  Heeerve,  whose  flying  time  aver> 
age*  700  hours  per  msn.  Among  other  things 
theee  able,  experienced  rosle  pilots— about 
6.000  of  them  su  nonchalantly  tossed  ulds  by 
the  A.  A.  C— are  told  they  may  join  the  Air 
Transport  Command.  If  they  can  meet  the 
A  T  C,  requirements,  viz:  Minimum  of 
1.000  hours  flying  time  with  300  hours  logged 
on  planes  powered  with  300-horsepower 
engines  or  better.  Mark  you.  this  Is  a  stand- 
ard for  male  pilots.  Now,  how  about  Jacklo 
Cochran's  glamow  girls — 3S  hours  total  time, 
a  student  permit  and  no  license  neceesary? 
("The  A.  A.  T.  will  train  you  from  scratch  for 
you  are  badly  needed" — Jacqueline  Cochrsn, 
Ladles'  Home  Journal.  March.  1944  )  Why 
this  discrimination?  Who  la  throwing  their 
weight  around  in  Washington?  Is  somebody 
making  a  play  for  the  1044  female  vote? 

Our  esteemed  contemporary — snd  we  do 
mean  esteemed — Otil  Robb  Wilson,  vrrltlng 
In  his  column  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  sjnnpathiaes  with  these  5.000  dis- 
carded men  pilots;  but  GUI  thinks  they  should 
not  t>e  yelling  for  airplanes  Just  because  they 
are  flyers.  They  should  be  willing  to  peel 
potatoes,  clean  windshields  for  women  pilots 
or  what  have  you  to  help  win  the  war.  By 
the  same  token  we  hear  Uncle  Sam  is  in  need 
of  thousands  of  nurses.  How  about  some  of 
tbow  W-hour  female  wonders  swapping  their 
ftylng  togs  for  nurses'  uniforms?  But  that 
would  be  downright  rub-and-scrub  work — no 
glamor  there — and  we  do  mean  glamor — we 
sort  of  remember  the  "Airport  Annies"  who 
buned  around  otir  pre-war  airports. 


Poland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OU.  I  include  the  following  communi- 
cation signed  by  Gold  Star  Mothers  pres- 
ent at  exercises  held  at  Webster,  Mass.. 
on  May  11. 1944: 


Hon.  PHIUF  J.  PHILSIW. 

UouM  Of  Rejrreaentatifea. 
Wasfi 


tie 

fl  Id 


oir 


east  irn 


cur 


Dear  Conobmsman 
Americans  devoted,  above 
country  of  ours — the 
lea.    Many  of  us  have  a; 
preme  sacrlflce.  oflerinf 
Uvea  of  our  sons  on  the 
only  one  consolation  In 
riQce  will  bring  truth 
all  humanity. 

Win  the  United  States 
Poland? 

To  thoM  who  writhed 
land's  agony  on  Beptembe 
•tfnalad  his  forces  to  rol 
arise  of  Poland.  Hitler.  « 
had  he  devlned  thst  msn 
could  not  b«  Intimidated 
monstrous,  would  not  m 
fend  off  the  hands  that  fl^eh 
Our    memoriae    certsinly 
indeed,  if  we  forgot  that 
year  of  1939  that  Russia! 
our  ally,  subbed  Poland  1 
ing   and    occupying 
lighting  the  Nasi  hordes  1 
Russia  Jtist  as  guilty  as 
Poland's  Inborn  rights  to 
Win  the  UnlMd  States 
Poland? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Congresamfn 
Poland  U  very  black  and 
beolottdod  by  the  Oermao 
Rusalan  stubborn,  greedy 
slons.    At  this  moment 
uncertain  by  the  apparent 
our   American   and   Alliep 
swayed  by  un-American 
llttllng  the  legal  Polish 
don.  forgetting  that  this 
elected   after  the  tragic 
Slkorskl  on  July  4.  1943, 
Ity  with  the  manner  In 
In  Poland  had  been  formkd 
before  the  outbreak  of  thi 
we  mothers,  who  are  (^rfng 
our  sons  In  the  defense 
doms."  trust  In  your  sense 
wil  do  your  utmost  and 
lighten  those  who  have 
the  truth  by  this  false. 
boUcal  propaganda. 

Poland  will  rise  again, 
to  which  she  was  beaten, 
scorched  tatters  as 
madness  of  the  milltarlstfe 
unwavering  and  accusator  r 
and   Russian  criminals 
that  they  might  rob.    It 
and  so  many  others  have 
her.  that  there  may  have 
we  forgot  that  It  was 
first  onslaught  and  the 
not  for  days,  but  for 
of  pain,  sustained  only 
the  ancient   will  to  flgh ; 
liberty. 

The  fire  that  destro3r8 
that  cleanses,  and  in  the 
ever  waged  on  earth 
darkness,  the  salvaging 
light  Warsaw  again,  tintihg 
shall  be  monuments  eter|ial 
surpassed  heroism. 

In  our  labors,  our 
rlflces,  whether  on  the 
production  line,  we  have 
faction  of  knowing  that 
America  Is  on  the  right 
she  has  been  In  every 
country  Is  maintaining 
of  never  having  engaged 
spoils,  or  aggrandlzemen 

America's  hero  dead 
may  rest,  gave  up  their 
and  sacred  causes — for 
the  preservatioa  of 


ngton,  D.  C. 

Mother's  Day.    We  are 

,  to  thU  beloved 

Unltdd  States  of  Amer- 

Ir^dy  made  the  su- 

very  blood  and 

of  battle,  with 

mlkd— that  this  sac- 

Jusi  ioe,  and  liberty  to 


we<  ks 


wsr 


t\ 


here 
llies 


bunian 


)r  America  betray 

n  anguish  at  Fo> 

1,  1939.  when  he 

over  the  bound- 

th  all  his  vuion, 

vho  would  be  tree 

)y  might,  however 

be  struggling  to 

for  his  throat. 

would    be    abort. 

,  was  in  the  same 

now  presumably 

the  back  by  selE- 

Pcland    while 

the  west.    Is  not 

lltler  In  violating 

latlonal  unity? 

ot  America  betray 


the  future  of 
our  hopee  are  all 
brutality  and  the 
and  Ignorant  pas- 
faith  U  highly 
Indecision  of  both 
diplomats   who, 
pi'opaganda,  are  be- 
Of  vernment  In  Lon- 
augttst  body  was 
death  of   General 
strictly  In  conform- 
hlch  governments 
for  a  long  time 
present  war.    Sir, 
and  sacrlQcing 
of' the  "four  free- 
of  Justice  that  you 
that  you  win  en- 
Oeen  swayed  from 
I  lallcious,  and  dla- 


1  ise  from  her  knees 

In  red  scars  and 

living  example  of  the 

rise  to  point  an 

finger  at  the  Nazi 

ho  wantonly  slew 

has  been  so  long, 

»ecome  victims  like 

moments  when 

Poland  who  bore  the 

!  aost  savage  battle, 

in  a  nightmare 

faith  in  God  and 

for   freedom  and 


now  meets  the  fire 

p^eatest  battle  men 

the  powers  of 

of  the  free  will 

the  ruins  which 

to  Poland's  un- 


aga  Inst 
flkme 


tbe 


discofaforts.  and  our  sac- 
line  or  on  the 
the  spiritual  satis- 
United  States  of 
side  In  this  war  as 
that  our  beloved 
\4nbroken  the  record 
a  war  of  conquest. 


or  wherever  they 

only  In  righteous 

h|)erty,  for  unity,  for 

rights,  for  the 


freeing  of  the  oppressed,  for  the  champion- 
ship of  great  Ideals.  Our  proudest  boast  Is 
that  America  always  has  played  only  one  role 
In  Its  history— that  of  the  defender  of  precl- 
ove  principles— of  truth,  of  Jtistloe.  of  right. 

American  flghtlng  men,  our  eons,  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  these  Ideals  In  this  war. 

Will  the  United  States  of  America  betray 

Poland?  ^  .^  .    ^^ 

At  the  Mother's  Day  eierclses  held  In  the 
Municipal  Auditorium  at  Wtbster,  Maaa,,  on 
May  14,  1944.  and  In  the  presence  of  many 
Gold  Sur  Mothers,  042  mothers  with  974  lona 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  the  towns  of  Webster  and 
Dudley  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Mnssachu- 
setts,  It  was  unanimously  voted  and  resolved 
that  the  foregoing  appeal  be  forwarded  to 
the  Honorable  David  I.  Waum,  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  Hon.  Sinclair  Wnxa,  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  tu  the  Hunurable 
PMiur  J.  Piiiuuf,  in  tbe  Ho\u«  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Witness  the  hsnds  and  signatures  of  the 
Gold  Star  Mothers  who  were  present  during 
the  exercises  so  held. 

Mrs.  Stasia  Miller,  sli  sons  tn  service, 
one  died  In  sctlon;  Sofia  Troub, 
three  sons  In  service,  one  died  In 
action;  Mrs.  Mary  Marclnczyk,  one 
son,  died  In  action;  Julia  Loska, 
one  son,  died  In  action;  Mrs.  An- 
nie Wysockt,  one  son  In  service,  one 
son  dead;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Wagner, 
one  son  dead. 


Addrcit  of  Col.  Ruth  ChciMj  Streeter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORftlACK 

or  MAaSACKUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Col.  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  Director,  Marine 
Corps  Women's  Reserve,  before  the  sev- 
enth annual  dinner  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  11, 1944: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Governor  Saltonstall, 
Mayor  Tobln,  distinguished  guests,  and  mem- 
t>ers  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews,  It  was  a 
gracious  gesture  on  your  part  to  Include  a 
representative  of  the  women  In  military  serv- 
ice on  your  program  tonight.  I  came  with 
pleasure  because  it  seems  to  me  that  your 
very  name  is  an  Inspiration. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  in  times  of 
stress  we  tend  to  lose  our  Individuality,  but 
having  stood  up  and  been  counted  we  become 
s3nnbols  of  the  cause  with  which  we  have 
allied  ourselves?  This  meeting  seems  to  me 
a  symbol  of  two  things — freedom  and  team 
play. 

Nowadays  we  hear  much  about  "^our  free- 
doms," ami  then  people  are  apt  to  add  their 
own  Ideas  of  extra  freedoms.  Tonight  most 
people  would  regard  this  occasion  as  being  a 
splendid  example  of  "freedom  of  religion," 
and  so  it  is,  but  It  Is  also  more  than  that. 

Personally,  I  have  always  been  troubled  by 
a  conviction  that  the  word  "freedom"  Is  sin- 
gular, not  plural,  and  that  If  you  refer  to  the 
one  word  alone  you  Include  therein  all  the 
decent  independence  which  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  and  for  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  fight  and  die. 
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Many  years  ago,  Tom  Paine  described,  in 
stirring  words,  "freedom"  and  the  price 
which  apparently  must  be  palu  for  It  ever  so 
often.  We  all  know  the  first  words:  "These 
are  the  times  which  try  men's  souls."  But 
we  may  have  forgotten  that  he  goes  on  to 
say:  "The  summec  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot  will.  In  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the 
■trvlce  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  It 
now  deeervea  the  lovu  and  thanks  of  man 
Btid  woman.  Tyranny  'ice  hell  Is  not  easily 
conquered:  yst  we  have  this  oonaotoMoa  with 
us,  that  the  harder  the  ooafttel  tb«  osore 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheaply  we  esteem  too  lightly;  It  Is  dsarneea 
only  that  gives  everything  lU  faltie,  Msavsn 
knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  Ita 
goods;  and  It  would  be  strange  indeed  If  so 
oelMtlat  an  article  m  freedom  should  not 
b«  highly  ratod." 

Tou  ladlee  and  gentlemen  are  showing 
by  your  preMnoe  here  tonight  how  highly 
you  rate  "so  celestial  an  article  as  freedom." 

The  second  thing  which  It  seemed  to  me 
was  symbolised  by  thU  group  U  "team  play." 
Kipling  described  It  wall  when  be  wrote: 

"Por  the  game  Is  more  than  the  player  of  the 

game 
"And  the  ship  is  more  than  the  crew." 

In  our  day,  the  ship  Is  thU  present  war 
and  the  crew  consists  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
marlnee,  and  the  people  on  the  home  front. 
They  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  For 
one  thing,  they  differ  In  matters  of  rsllglon; 
but  that  does  not  Interfere  with  their  all 
working  together  as  one  crew.  Por  another 
thing,  the  crew— even  the  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  It — now  consists  of  both  men  and 
women.  There  were  a  few  women  In  tbe 
military  senrlcee  In  World  War  No,  1,  but 
there  are  nov^  many  more  and  they  are  doing 
very  valuable  work. 

It  was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  gesture  on 
your  part  to  ask  me  here  to  represent  those 
women.  I  cannot  make  you  an  erudite 
speech,  but  perhaps  I  can  tell  you  a  little  of 
what  being  in  a  military  service  means  to  the 
women  whom  you  so  generously  honor  to- 
night. I  happen  to  be  a  marine,  but  tonight 
I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  in  the  service — 
WAC,  WAVES,  SPARS,  Army  and  Navy  nurses. 

In  the  first  place,  we  women  recognize,  of 
course,  that  our  contribution  In  no  way 
equals  that  of  the  men,  who  undergo  hard- 
ship and  danger:  and  that  the  special  honor 
and  glory  which  belong  to  the  fighting  men 
are  still  reserved  exclusively  for  them. 

But  the  women  are  doing  much  of  the 
home  work  for  this  war,  and  doing  It  often 
under  conditions  of  isolation,  monotony,  and 
regimentation  which  represent  an  enormous 
contrast  with  their  ordinary  lives,  and  doing 
It  extremely  well,  nevertheless. 

The  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve  schools  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
a  much -decorated,  regular  officer  back  from 
Guadalcanal,  was  talking  with  me  the  other 
day,  and  remarked  solemnly,  "I  vised  to  think 
I  knew  all  about  women." 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  "that  Is  a  common 
masculine  misconception." 

He  blinked  a  bit,  but  continued  valiantly: 
"You  know,  they  aren't  at  all  like  what  I 
thought  they  would  be.  We  men  thought 
they  would  weep  on  our  shoulders  every  time 
they  didn't  get  their  way,  but  not  at  aU;  they 
are  perfectly  good  sports.  Then  we  thought 
they  would  all  want  to  be  prima  donnas,  but 
they  don't;  they  pull  together  extremely  well 
and  they  are  often  better  than  men  at  the 
sort  of  work  they  are  doing." 

It  Is  occasionally  part  of  my  Job  to  inspect 
the  barracks  at  our  recruit  depot.  I  am  less 
likely  to  look  for  dust  or  disorder  than  to 
look  for  the  names  and  faces  of  enlisted 
women  who  are  standing  so  rigidly  at  atten- 
tion at  the  foot  of  their  bunks.  They  are 
keen,  young  faces,  and  the  names  on  their 
name  tags  are  from  every  country,  and  I  am 


sure  represent  all  forms  of  religion.  But  they 
are  tn  the  process  of  becoming  marines,  and 
this  common  purpose  is  greater  than  poe- 
slble  dlfferencee. 

Of  course,  we  women  In  uniform  are  aw- 
fully proud  of  the  opportunity  to  share  tbe 
military  obligations  of  otir  generation.  Pride 
In  the  corps  and  ^^  iMOive  to  upbold  lU 
honor,  no  matter  wiMl  tke  eoet  to  ouieelves, 
are  traditions  which  have  been  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed by  tbe  women.  And  no  wonder,  for 
Amerteen  women  have  always  gone  pioneer- 
ing with  their  men.  Tbey  came  over  on  the 
Mayftovtr;  they  went  West  in  tbe  prairie 
scboonen;  and  now  tlMy  are  leamttif  from 
obaenratlon  and  expertenoe  much  of^wbat  It 
takes  to  carry  out  the  oath  they  took  'W  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  United  StaUs  of  i|nerlea 
against  all  Its  enemies  whomsoever.'"' 

I  am  well  asstired  that  the  only  way  tbey 
can  withstand  thU  strenuous  esperlaoM  U 
by  developing  the  reeoweee  wltbte  them- 
selves.  First  among  these  are  the  religious 
reeources.  Chaplains  of  all  faiths  are  at 
band  to  help  them— not  only  In  spiritual 
matters,  but  often  in  very  practical  matters, 
too.  For  the  chaplain — not  being  In  tbe 
chain  of  aoaimand— has  many  privileges; 
and  frequetttlF  aots  as  a  safety  valve  for  all 
kinds  of  problems.  Both  ofllcers  and  en- 
listed personnel  are  glad  to  avail  themselvee 
of  his  services. 

Though  military  serrloe  la  a  strange  and 
strenuous  experience,  the  crucible  of  this 
war  Is  sliowing  up  a  pretty  fine  generation. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  crew  of  this 
ship;  the  men  and  women  of  the  military 
services  are  working  splendidly  together;  and 
are  becoming  something  of  a  mutual  ad- 
miration society. 

I  had  an  example  of  this  fellowship  as  I 
was  traveling  to  one  of  our  big  campe  last 
winter.  A  very  young  boy  in  a  marine  uni- 
form stopped  by  my  chair  and  said:  "You're 
Colonel  Streeter,  arent  you?"  And  when  I 
said,  "Yes,"  he  said,  "Do  you  mind  If  I  Ulk 
with  you  a  minute?"  Now  this  lad  waa  ob- 
viously homesick,  and  since  I  had  been  a 
mother  for  a  good  many  years  before  I  was 
a  colonel,  I  said,  "Sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  It." 

Well.  It  seems  he  was  having  rather  a 
tough  time  having  Just  bilged  out  of  ofllcer 
training  school.  But  he  didnt  want  to  talk 
about  his  troubles:  he  Just  wanted  to  tell  me 
how  fine  he  thought  my  girls  were — par- 
ticularly one  of  our  recruiting  sergeants  in 
New  York.  He  ended  by  saying  "You  know, 
I  cant  seem  to  take  much  Interest  In  civilian 
girls  any  more.  But  your  girls  luiderstand 
what  it  means  to  be  a  marine." 

They  do,  indeed:  and  I  believe  this  sharing 
of  a  conunon  experience  will  be  a  very  great 
soiuce  of  strength  to  our  country.  Its  yoimg 
men  and  young  women  are  standing  side  by 
side  in  our  defense:  and  though  we  may  re- 
gret the  fate  which  lays  such  a  heavy  burden 
on  this  generation,  they  are  not  sorry  for 
themselves.  They  are  no  more  defeatists 
than  your  own  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  who,  aft- 
er serving  throu^out  the  CivU  War  and 
being  wounded  three  times,  was  still  able  to 
say: 

"The  generation  that  carried  on  the  war 
has  been  set  apart  by  its  experience. 
Through  our  great  goo<J  fortune,  in  our  youth 
otir  hearts  were  touched  with  fire.  It  was 
given  to  us  to  learn  at  the  outset  that  life 
is  a  profound  and  passionate  thing.  •  •  • 
But  above  all  we  have  learned  that  •  •  • 
the  one  and  only  success  It  Is  man's  to  com- 
mand Is  to  bring  to  hla  work  a  mighty  heart." 
The  men  and  women  In  the  services  do 
have  "mighty  hearts"  and  you  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  them,  for  they  are  your  own 
children.  You  have  probably  observed  that 
this  war  is  being  fought  without  slogans. 
It  is  a  longer  and  harder  war  than  most  of 
us  expected,  and  It  requires  aU  the  time  and 
effort   ol  the  people   who   are  flghtlng   it. 


They  haven't  much  energy  left  for  talk:  and 
they  have  learned  to  value  actions  more 
highly  than  words.  Consequently,  such  an 
action  as  your  gathering  here  tonight  In  this 
demonstration  of  unity  and  good  will  means 
mtich  to  them.  You  are  giving  them  en- 
couragement and  support:  and  helping  them 
to  preserve  that  "celestial  article,  freedom" 
for  which  they  are  working  and  flghtlng. 


F.  E.  P.  C— Sjrabol  of  LibtratioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OKXO 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRniNTATIVEt 

Thursday,  May  18,  1944 

Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Rabbi  J.  X.  Cohen,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Economic  Problems 
of  the   American   Jewish  Congress.    Z 
have  known  Rabbi  Cohen  personally  for 
a  relatively  short  time,  but  I  have  had 
occasion  for  many  years  to  observe  with 
great  admiration  the  work  of  himself  and 
his  commission  on  economic  problems. 
When  I  read  this  article  in  the  Congress 
Weekly  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
I  felt  its  soundness  was  such  that  it  was 
desirable  to  have  It  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body: 
r.  s.  r.  c— «TMBOL  or  uanuTioir 
(By  J.  X.  Cohen,  B.  8.,  C.  E.) 
The  day  after  the  battle  many  sun-blosted 
bodies   grotesquely   floated   on   the   shallow 
tropic    sea— dead    United    States    marines. 
V^en  their  landing  craft  stranded  on  the 
\incharted  coral  reef  they  had  waded  waist 
deep  toward  death  on  Tarawa  Beach.     Ma- 
chine-g\in  bullets  no  longer  sprayed  upon 
them;  only  the  slight  swell  of  the  untroubled 
sea  gently  lapped  and  swayed  them — as  bits 
of   decomposing   driftwood.    In   the   Signal 
Corps  movie  they  appeared  as  nameless  dead. 
I  wrote  an  item  about  Lt.  Peter  O.  Lehman 
for  oiu-  bulletin.    1  had  known  the  lad  as 
a   child,   watched    him   grow   to   promising 
manhood  and  his  father  to  high  honors.    I 
wrote  about  Peter's  several  awards  for  brav- 
ery  in   combat.    Between   pro6>  sheet   and 
press  time  news  came  that  he  had  died  in 
aerial  prelnvaslon  maneuvers  over  England. 

Lt.  (J.g.)  Charles  David  Pack,  only  child 
of  members  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  was  a 
brilliant  youth,  who  resigned  his  Washington 
post  of  achievement  and  distinction  to  enter 
the  Navy.  Months  later  from  his  small  ves- 
sel he  was  rushed  to  a  hospital  ship,  to  a 
New  Zealand  base,  then  to  a  San  Diego  base 
hospital.  Shortly  thereafter  his  comrades  In 
arms  sorrowfully  bade  him  their  last  fare- 
well: taps  sounded  as  I  recited  the  Kaddish. 
The  heart-rending  final  three  volleys  was  the 
amen. 

These  boys,  and  thotisands  of  American 
comrades  on  a  hundred  global  fronts,  died 
that  American  freedoms  be  preserved  and 
enlarged.     Have  they  died  In  vain? 

Once  upon  a  time — It  seems  so  long  ago 
now— America  was  but  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy. In  those  days  America  did  all  it 
could  to  aid  the  United  Nations,  "short  of 
war."  In  those  early  days,  and  even  In  the 
critical  war  days  ttiat  followed,  many  Ameri- 
cans were  denied  work  In  the  arsenal  plants 
of  democracy.  They  were  barred  because  at 
race,  or  creed,  or  color. 
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Imagine  the  bitter  ironies  which  enter  the 
hwrti  of  certain  American  soldiers  who  now 
■arre.  and  even  die,  aa  war  heroes  in  planes, 
tanka,  and  ahlps  built  In  certain  American 
planta  which  had  denied  them  joba  before 
they  were  called  to  the  colora.  Will  they, 
too.  have  aerved.  and  died,  in  vain? 

The  zero  hour  for  the  invaalon  of  Europe 
la  faat  approaching.  It  may  even  be  upon 
ua  when  theae  worda  reach  the  reader.  Life 
la  SD^nd.  we're  told,  "ta  almost  unbearably 
•fixlova."  for  the  gigantic  combined  opera- 
tlona  will  form  the  crucial  test  for  western 
civilization.  Will  Fettung  Europa  hold  firm. 
or  will  civlIlxatioD  get  a  new  leaae  on  life 
wb«n  the  zero  hour  come*?  But  on  the  civil- 
ian front  we  are  long  past  the  zero  hour. 
Tbt  home-front  battle  for  the  values  of  peace 
baa  long  been  raging.  It  ta  a  battU  to  pre- 
serve and  enlarge  American  freedoma.  It 
Will  not  count  for  much  In  history's  ledger  if 
tiM  ■«!  and  women  In  our  services,  fighting 
on  BMiny  military  fronU  to  protect  human 
liberty,  will  return — many  of  them  maimed 
In  body  and  mind:  others  only  as  memories 
^  teoken  heart*— to  find  liberty  limited  by 
rsM.  or  creed,  or  color. 

At  Ingllah  bMM,  and  elsewhere,  our  boya 
MV  frtmly  tralniaf  tor  ttoa  daadly  days  when 
tbaf  are  to  swaop  forward  to  victory  with 
llMlr  United  Natlona  eomradee  in  arms.  At 
iMne  we.  too.  must  uniu  with  neighbors  to 
prwent  enemy  propaganda  and  blind  bigotry 
woakanlnf  us  through  falae  fractions  of  race, 
eraad.  and eolor.  Amartcas  heroes,  from  ths 
dsya  of  th«  founding  fathars  to  the  prsaant 
bloody  hour,  must  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Thay  will  have  dlad  ta  vain  if  fsaeiam  takes 
root  in  America.  Tha  Imported  seed  la  sown, 
haa  been  nurtured  by  Nad  propaganda,  is 
well  fertilized  by  native  subversive  influences. 
A  teat  for  the  reality  of  American  freedom,  for 
proving  that  fascism  haa  not  attained  root- 
age, is  the  survival  of  the  President's  Pair 
■mployment  Practice  Committee,  now  under 
griavoua  attack  by  certain  political  and  in- 
dustrial blocks.  "The  F.  K.  P.  C.  has  become  a 
aymbol  of  liberation:  lu  survival  will  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  character  of  post-war 
America. 

We  will  need  the  F.  B.  P.  C.  during  the 
demobilization  psrlod,  which  will  be  meas- 
ured In  years  rather  than  months.  Wisdom 
win  have  to  control  the  rate  of  return  from 
military  life  to  civilian  activity.  It  should 
also  certamiy  call  for  the  extension  to  re- 
turned veterans  of  fair  practice  in  their  re- 
employment. The  F.  E.  P.  C,  or  the  equiva- 
lent agency,  will  be  the  assurance  to  all 
veterans  that  we  will  keep  the  promise  made 
to  our  fighting  men  and  wcmen  that  the 
peace  will  produce  an  economic  order  rich 
with  the  "four  freedoms."  available,  without 
distinction,  to  all  Americana.  We  will  need 
the  F.  E.  P.  C.  to  ameliorate  and  control  the 
tensions  that  will  surcharge  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  in  our  Indiistrlal  life. 
Many  Industrlaltsts  will  find  this  transition 
lifting  them  from  "the  featherbed  of  cost- 
pltis  profit"  into  the  harsh  reality  of  com- 
petitive enterprise,  tempting  some  to  return 
perhaps  to  unwholesome  pre-war  practices. 

The  P.  E.  P.  C.  Is  essential  to  a  complete 
reconversion  plan.  If  it  did  not  exist,  the 
acute  problems  that  will  arise  when  wartime 
controls  are  unwotind  would  make  its  crea- 
tion Inevitable.  Though  we  failed  ade- 
quately to  plan  for  the  war  that  a  few  wise 
man  predicted  was  inevitable,  we  dare  not 
fall  to  plan  for  the  demobilization  and  peace 
that  all  men  realise  is  inevitable. 

During  the  reconversion  period,  and  for  a 
while  thereafter,  what  the  Engliah  called 
ireas  will  likely  spot  the  Ameri- 
Tbaaa  may  include  more  than 
the  areas  near  g'gantic  Industrial  planta  re- 
turning to  former  peace  products,  requiring 
months-long   periods  of   retooling.    It  will 
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certainly  Include  areas 
shipyards,   our   distended 
and  especially  our 
works.     We    built   all    th 
present  forced-draft 
ing  the  bellows. 

Many  of  the  workers 
return  to  their  normal 
to  their  domestic  duties 
schooling:  the  elderly  to 
sure.    But  the  bulk  of 
the  resources  of 
F.  E.  P.  C .  to  assure 
of   the   limited    employ 
available  during  the 

Aa  I  have  pointed  out 
Po$t-War  Unemployment 
Dacamber    31,    1943). 
duead  by  mass  unem 
ws  hope  will  be  no  mora 
preaslon  will  demand  th< 
ulatory  body  such  as  the 

When  Abraham  LIncol 
clpatton  Proclamation  he 
ttonal  scale,  a  code  of  fall 
ttcc.     This   historic 
suta  of  civil  wsr,  remaln4d 
dagiwa  solely  a  pattern 
Franklin  Roossvcit  Issttac 
ttv*  order,  nsarly  f  yaai  i 
F.  I.  P.  C ,  h*  enormously 
acblavtmant  of  fair 
and  broadened  thsir 
all  prevtotuly  afBictsd  by 
inatlon. 

Tha  Emancipation 
slstad  by  force  of  arms. 
Is  being  resisted  bitterly 
ers   and   prejudiced 
cedures  only  malice  can 
as   we   approach    the 
Executive  Order  No. 
discernible. 

The  P.   E.   P.   C.   has 
that  la  of  benefit  to  the 
of  international  peril, 
in  America  has  been  a 
forts  to  help  achieve 
nomic  life.    Industrial 
values  have  been  created 
it.    But  these  intrinsic 
strably   achievable,   must 
preserved;  protected  froc  i 
which   wovUd   destroy    it 
enrichment  of  the 
covmtry.    The  P.  E.  P 
war  gain,  must  not 
Utical  casualty. 

The  sweep  of  passionat ! 
rected  against  the  F.  E. 
Congress,  is  the  measure 
The  effort  to  emasculate 
tentialities  must  be  ma 
passed,  by  the  labors  of 
place  America's  Ideal, 
above  parochial  and 

In  the  face  of  those 
the  P.  E.  P.  C.  now 
time   Presidential   order, 
establish  its  statutory 
element  of  our  post-wai 
need    an    authoritative 
that   will  promote  equality 
opportunity,   that   will 
compensation,   and 
personal  merit;  all  th^ 
lean  screening  by  race 
tlonal  origin. 

The  Commission  on 
tlon  of  the  American 
ish  pioneer  at  work  in 
15  years,  realizes  the  acu 
the  President  facea  in 
pOBserve  and  even  stren 
is  certainly  one  of  his 
realize  the  very  heavy 
and    military,    national 
which  bear  upon  him, 
caaspool  of  prejudice 
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the  cloakrooms  of  Congress,  shocking  ths 
public  whenever  it  diagraceftilly  spills  out 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  have  atood 
appalled  at  the  tangled  maze  of  the  present 
complex  political  interplay.  Hence,  though 
strongly  we  urge  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers to  make  firm  and  lasting  the  national 
policy  of  fair-employment  practice  which  be 
projected,  we  do  so  with  a  clear  undersUnd- 
ing  of  the  disabUitles  and  complexities  of 
the  moment. 

mere  are  times  when  haste  is  best  made 
slowly;  when  the  rate  of  progress  U  less  im- 
portant than  facing  the  right  direction. 
The  right  direction  for  lu  as  American  Jews, 
as  for  all  Americans,  has  been  toward  ths 
American  policy  of  equality  of  opportunity 
and  the  American  ideal  of  fair  play. 

As  American  Jews,  ws  do  not  seek  a  pro- 
portional representation  In  any  Indtistrlal 
plant  or  any  field  of  economic  activity.  Wa 
reject  the  principle  of  a  quota  standard,  no 
matter  how  high  or  favoring  It  may  be.  Ws 
ask  only  for  fair  play;  for  admlttancs  to  a 
Job,  or  rejection,  on  the  basis  o(  capacity  to 
sarva.  When  sn  employer,  seeking  to  correct 
an  "imbalance"  says,  as  hsvs  soma.  "Bsra- 
afUr  ws  will  add  nothing  but  Jsws  to  our 
staff  to  correct  the  grievous  situation  you 
havs  called  to  our  attention,"  we  declare  em- 
phatically that  this  naw  proposal  is  as  un- 
fair—and unwanted  by  ua— aa  tba  prsviotis 
Jewish  exduslonist  policy.  Ws  want  all  man 
and  women  judged  on  their  personal  merits, 
without  racial  or  rellgloiu  test.  The  Amar- 
lean  Constitution  prohibits  tha  making  of  a 
religious  test  for  public  ofBca.  Ws  bold  that 
truth  to  ba  applicable  to  employment  in  any 
field  charged  with  public  Interest  or  public 
concern.  Thst  means  ail  areas  of  employ- 
ment, except  the  circumscribed  sectors  of 
sectarian  and  domaatlc  service. 

Some  find  diaeouragement  today  In  the 
mustering  of  the  reactionary  elements  who 
are  attacking  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  as  spearhead  and 
symbol  for  bringing  democracy  Into  our  eco- 
nomic life.  We  rather  find  this  attack  a  sign 
of  progress,  a  token  of  achievement.  The  op- 
position is  no  longer  Indifferent;  it  Is  alarmed 
at  the  advance  made.  No  progress,  no  pro- 
test; much  progress,  many  protests.  That  la 
the  social  equation  being  formulated  today. 
Its  significance  la  hoijeful  for  the  future. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  correctly  said,  "it  may 
well  be  that  the  Increased  volume  of  opposi- 
tion to  democratic  practice  In  racial  matters 
In  America  is  being  stimulated  by  the  very 
fact  of  the  disintegration  of  many  of  the 
older  racial  stereotypes,  under  the  stress  of 
war." 

A  few  legislators  in  Washington  appear  de- 
termined to  destroy  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  Theirs  is 
a  painfully  partisan  and  grievously  misguided 
attitude.  "The  great  body  of  Congress  realizes 
more  clearly  that  the  work  of  the  P.  E.  P.  C. 
is  of  ftmdamental  Importance.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  urge  upon  them  that  the  budge- 
tary request  of  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  now  pending 
before  Congress  merits  full  grant.  They 
realize  that  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  must  not  only  con- 
tinue its  present  wartime  program  but  that 
it  also  should  be  converted  into  an  Integral 
peacetime  agency  of  Government. 

The  imperious  demands  of  wartime  pro- 
duction created  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  The  equally 
imperative  demands  of  full-scale  peacetime 
production  should  force  us  to  maintain  all 
elements  of  the  population  as  producers  as 
well  as  consumers.  Men  will  either  be  al- 
lowed to  work  and  produce  their  keep  or  else 
their  consumptive  power  will  be  govemmen- 
tally  sustained.  Otir  poet- war  economy  will 
be  imable  to  stirvive  a  multitude  of  imem- 
ployed  and  disadvantaged  peoples. 

Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  recently  declared. 
"There  are  not  going  to  be  any  apple  sellers 
on  the  street  comers  aitet  this  war  if  wa 
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can  prevent  it."  The  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Army,  of  course,  will  be  the  woimded 
veterans.  "It  will  help  them."  said  General 
Somervell,  who  was  head  of  the  W.  P.  A  In 
Mew  York  City  during  our  last  poet-war  de- 
pression, "to  become  self-reliant,  self -sup- 
porting members  of  their  communities." 
The  Army  will  have  ths  cooperation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, the  civil  service,  and  tha  United  Sutea 
Employment  Service. 

This  admirably  conceived 'program  Is  fins 
for  the  wounded  veterans,  whose  number 
may  run  into  many  hundred  thousands. 
Surely  tha  men  fortunate  enough  to  come 
through  uiucathed.  numbering  seven  mil- 
lions, win  when  demobilised  deserve  similar 
consideration.  They  will  Include  alx>ut  half 
a  million  Jewish  soldiers,  sailors,  flyers,  aitd 
marines,  about  1.000.000  Negroaa,  and  a  very 
large  ntuibar  of  other  minority  groups  who 
bad  baan  subjected,  as  paacatime  civilians, 
to  employment  disabilities  because  of  race, 
eraad,  or  color. 

To  sssurs  the  successful  rehabilitation  and 
raintagratlon  of  these  nonwounded  veterans 
ths  F.  B.  P.  O.  must  ba  added  to  tha  list 
at  fovammental  agenclas  above  entmaratad. 
In  fMt,  tha  F.  E  P.  C.  msy  even  ba  found 
to  round  out  the  Govammant  pro- 
V  rabablliutlon  of  tha  wounded  rat- 
^rana.  In  any  event  ths  oonttnuanaa  of  tba 
F.  B.  P.  C.  Is  so  elaarly  Indicated  ooa  would 
fsal  rsstralned  In  belaboring  tha  point  tf  tha 
opposition  wsra  not  so  voelfaroua  and  so 
strongly  antranehad.  It  U  tbarafora  aasen- 
tial  that  wa  oMka  clear  tha  naad  of  tha  dam- 
oeratle  prlnclpla.  upon  which  the  F.  B.  P.  C. 
is  based,  for  our  paaeetlma  national  •eo- 
nomlo  well-belnff. 

Our  wartime  economy  has  demonstrated 
that  the  only  limit  to  our  productive  capacity 
is  manpower.  Economists  have  declared 
"manpower  sets  the  only  upper  limit  to  what 
th#  United  States  can  do."  To  deny  our- 
selves the  use  of  available  manpower  now — 
as  do  plants  at  present  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion—Is  treason  to  the  war  effort.  This  the 
P.  E.  P.  C.  Is  effectively  laboring  to  reduce. 
To  deny  ourselves  available  manpower, 
through  discrimination,  dtiring  the  critical 
days  of  conversion  to  peace  production,  will 
be  treason  to  the  better  America  for  which 
our  men  are  fighting.  We  will  need  the 
P.  E.  P.  C,  or  its  Congress  created  counterpart, 
to  counteract  this  evil  practice,  to  protect 
our  fighting  men  when  they  seek  to  reenter 
productive  civilian  life.  More  than  that,  we 
will  need  all  their  productive  capacity,  all 
their  manpower,  to  help  build  that  amazingly 
generous  producer-consumer  economy  which 
the  war  production  schedules  have  demon- 
strated America  can  achieve. 

They  are  being  achieved  today  through 
Inter-raclal.  Inter-falth,  Intcr-group  coopera- 
tion on  all  production  fronts.  Our  men  and 
women  at  work  are  taking  their  cue  from  our 
men  and  women  on  all  fighting  fronts. 

Those  who  would  deny  continuance  to  the 
P.  E.  P.  C.  would  deny  fundamental  American 
ideals.  They  would  betray  the  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  belnt;  freely  given  on 
our  battlefronts.  Whether  consciously  or  not, 
they  would  promote  race  hatred  and  anti- 
Semitism.  Race  hatred  and  anti-Semitism 
are  "blood  brothers  of  fascism."  D-day  for 
fascism  Is  swiftly  approaching.  Festung  Eu- 
'  ropa  is  reeling  vmder  the  devasUtlng  pre- 
paratory blows  of  our  bombers.  Fascism,  at 
bitter,  bloody  cost  to  us  in  the  Uvea  of  Ameri- 
can youth,  will  certainly  be  destroyed.  With 
the  help  of  the  United  Nations.  It  surely  will 
be  extirpated  from  Europe.  It  must  find  no 
rootage  in  America.  Here,  too.  it  must  be 
destroyed.  To  that  holy  end  we  mtist  again. 
In  Lincoln's  solemn  adjuration,  "highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain— that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom." 


Jury  Trial  u  Propctty  CoadeaBatioB 
Cases 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMIE  L.  WHIHEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  Interested  in  S.  919,  providing 
Jury  trials  In  cases  where  land  is  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government,  including 
lands  taken  for  flood  control.  We  were 
able  to  pass  this  bill  in  the  House  during 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  only  to 
have  it  defeated  in  the  other  body.  8. 
919  has  now  passed  the  Senate  and  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  passing  it  here. 

In  prcMing  for  passage  of  this  bill  pro- 
viding Jury  trial  of  cases  where  the  Oov- 
emment  seeks  to  condemn  the  property 
of  the  landowner  for  flood  control  I  am 
impelled  by  the  desire  to  see  that  the 
landowner  in  these  cases  may  be  able  to 
get  fair  and  reasonable  pay  for  his  lands 
if  taken  from  him  by  force. 

It  comes  close  home  to  me,  for  in  my 
district  large  areas  were  taken  by  the 
Oovemment  on  appraisals  and  rejxirts 
of  commissioners,  and  in  many  instances 
the  landowner  has  been  forced  to  see  his 
home,  his  land,  and  his  all  taken  for  an 
inadequate  price. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  the 
Oovemment  was  putting  into  operation 
reservoir  flood-control  plans,  including 
Sardis  and  Arkabutla  Reservoirs;  the 
lands  had  been  taken  and  steps  made  to 
flood  great  areas  of  fertile  lands  over 
the  protest  of  the  landowners. 

In  some  few  cas>.s  commissioners' 
hearings  had  been  had,  but  payment  had 
not  been  made.  I  made  trip  after  trip 
to  the  War  Department  in  an  effort  to 
secure  an  increase  in  price.  The  War 
Department,  as  it  seems  always  to  do, 
would  not  question  the  decision  of  its 
appraisers.  In  many  cases  they  claimed 
the  landowners  had  willingly  signed  op- 
tions. Of  course,  we  know  that  if  they 
did  it  was  because  they  were  faced  with 
condemnation  in  a  commissioner's  court. 
As  stated,  the  bill  providing  for  jury  trial 
passed  the  House  only  to  fail  to  pass  the 
Senate.  These  cases  were  finally  deter- 
mined, leaving  no  way  to  compensate  the 
owner  for  the  real  value  of  his  property. 
In  one  instance  a  whole  town  was 
moved.  One  of  the  finest  small  towns 
in  Mississippi,  Coldwater,  with  beautiful 
homes,  old  shade  trees,  and  a  history  in 
which  Its  inhabitants  rightfully  took 
pride,  had  the  property  of  its  citizens 
over  their  protest  taken  at  the  price  of 
the  War  Department,  with  no  chance  for 
a  jury  to  determine  its  value. 

Under  authority  granted  it  in  1938. 
3  years  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  body,  the  War  Department  plans  to 
further  expand  its  flood-control  projects 
in  that  area.  Of  course,  the  people  af- 
fected are  seriously  disturbed,  and  right- 
fully so.  They  sent  me  thousands  of 
protests,  which  I  placed  before  the  War 


Department  and  the  President  in  com- 
pany with  representatives  from  Water 
Valley  and  Enid.  Miss.  Additional  pro- 
tests were  made  to  the  President  and  to 
the  War  Department  on  the  use  of  man- 
power and  materials  during  this  war 
emergency  for  such  purpose. 

Pinally  on  this  basis  construction  was 
held  up  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  War  Department  still  insists  that 
these  dams  at  Enid  and  Cotfeeville  must 
be  built. 

The  only  chance  which  these  citisens 
have  to  prevent  this  constructiott  is  that 
no  appropriation  for  their  construction 
be  made>  I  have  assured  them  that 
their  every  protest  will  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  and  every  argument  and 
all  evidence  againist  the  coiutruction 
presented.  What  the  chances  to  protect 
them  are  I  do  not  know.  If  the  appro* 
priation  cannot  be  held  up  they  will  face 
the  same  situation  as  faced  the  people 
in  the  Sardis  and  Arkabutla  areas  in 
spite  of  all  help. 

One  of  these  proposed  projects,  the 
Enid  Dam,  if  constructed  will  take  ft 
wide  and  fertile  area  of  land  which  nor- 
mally produces  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre.  Should  the  project  go  through 
practically  all  the  trade  areas  of  Enid, 
a  small  town  in  my  home  county,  will 
be  taken  and  the  trade  of  this  little  town 
lost.  It  will  also  imt  deeply  into  the 
trade  area  of  Water  Valley,  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  towns  in  our  section 
and  will  cause  many  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  community  to  have  to  abandon 
their  homes. 

Anothei  project,  the  Grenada  Dam.  if 
the  War  Department  secures  an  appro- 
priation, will  take  a  great  pari  of  the 
lands  in  the  Yalobusha  and  Schuna  Val- 
leys, lands  of  great  fertility  and  produc- 
tion. It  will  wipe  away  most  of  the 
trade  area  of  Coffecville,  a  fine,  historic 
town,  and  an  old  established  trade  cen- 
ter. Waters  will  b<!  backed  to  the  very 
limits  and  into  this  town.  Taxes  will 
be  lost  and  the  outstanding  bonds  placed 
on  the  remaining  lands.  These  projects 
.  have  been  held  up  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  but  with  the  authority  already 
granted  in  1938  and  the  War  Department 
determined,  no  one  can  say  what  the 
future  holds. 

For  over  2  years  I  have  worked  per- 
sistently to  get  some  relief  for  the  land- 
owners in  the  Arkabutla  and  Sardis  area. 
I  have  tried  to  get  some  hearing  and 
some  consideration  for  them.  The  Sen- 
ate failed  to  pass  the  jury  trial  bill,  the 
War  Department  refused  to  do  ansrthing, 
and  the  committees  of  Congress  cannot 
go  behind  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioner's court.  S,  919  should  be  passed 
so  that  the  property  owner  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  secure  the  real  value 
of  his  property. 

There  is  another  very  unfair  result 
from  the  construction  of  the  Arkabutla 
and  Sardis  Reservoirs  before-mentioned 
Many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  were 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls.  In  Panola,  De 
Soto,  Lafayette,  and  Marshall  Counties 
particularly,  did  this  work  a  great  hard- 
ship.   The  various  supervisors'  districts 
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had  outstanding  Indebtedness  as  well  as 
the  various  school  districts  and  other 
taxing  districts.  The  Federal  Govem- 
mtnt  did  not  pay  off  any  of  such  bonds. 
This  meant  that  thesf  bonds  were  placed 
on  tbe  lands  remaining  in  these  districts 
and  thereby  the  tax  rate  increased. 
This  action  has  seriously  crippled  local 
government  and  makes  it  nearly  impos> 
dble  for  them  to  operate. 

In  Benton.  Tippah,  and  Marshall. 
Union,  and  Yalobusha  Counties  lands 
were  taken  for  other  Federal  purposes, 
all  befou  I  became  a  Member  of  this 
body.  In  none  of  those  cases  were  any  of 
the  outstanding  bonds  paid  ofT  and  a 
tremendous  hardship  has  been  placed  on 
the  coimty  governments  and  on  the 
people. 

Sometime  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  in  all  those  cases  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  required  to  pay 
off  a  share  of  the  bonds  outstanding  of 
any  taxing  district  in  which  it  took  lands 
in  the  same  proportion  that  the  value  of 
the  lands  taken  bad  to  the  lands  in  such 
taxln;;  district. 

This  bill  is  now  before  the  Public  Lands 
Committee,  and  with  the  support  it  has 
I  believe  it  should  be  and  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

I  sincerely  trust  that   the  House  of 

Representatives  wiU  pass  S.  919  and  H.  R. 

4515.  which  I  have  discussed.   Give  to  the 

'people  and  to  local  government  the  rights 

to  which  they  are  entitled. 

If  the  American  citizen  is  guaranteed 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  when  charged 
with  a  criminal  offense:  if  Individuals  in 
a  suit  at  common  law  where  the  amount 
in  controversy  is  $20  or  more  are  guar- 
anteed a  jury  trial;  if  the  individual 
landowner  who  has  his  property  taken 
for  an  Army  camp,  a  naval  base,  or  for 
the  erection  of  a  post  office  or  other 
Federal  buildings  has  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  to  fix  his  damages  or  compen- 
sation, how  can  there  be  any  excuse  for 
refasing  such  right  of  jury  trial  to  his 
neighbor  who  has  his  property  taken 
not  to  further  the  war  effort  but  to  im- 
prove other  lands?  To  refuse  to  such  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  a  jury  trial  is  to 
deny  to  them  equal  rights  under  the  law. 
I  cannot  believe  the  membership  of  this 
House  believes  in  such  unfair  treatment. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  future  holds. 
but  I  do  know  that  in  removing  a  man 
from  his  home  many  things  aside  from 
the  simple  sales  value  of  the  lands  must 
be  considered.  The  fact  that  he  has  be- 
come sentimentally  attached  to  the 
lands,  that  he  knows  his  neighbors,  he 
has  his  church  connection,  his  family 
are  buried  tn  the  nearby  cemetery,  his 
children  know  the  other  children  in  the 
^hool.  and  that  it  has  been  the  home 
^f  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  fore- 
fathers all  endear  the  old  home  to  him. 


kttaM  there  tbe  man.  with  eoul  eo  dead. 
Who  aerer  to  himMlf  bath  taid. 
Thto  !■  my  own.  my  native  land  I 

These  are  matters  that  jurors  with 
like  feeling  and  like  surroundings  will 
consider,  matters  that  Oovemraent  ap- 
praisers and  commissioners  may  not  see 
•ad  they  are  matters  that  in  the  even- 
tual long  run  the  Government  should 
allow  to  be  paid. 


In  other  words,  bein( 
people  and  living  as 
government  of  the 
and  for  the  people.  I  f < 
remiss  In  my  duty  shoi 
strongest  fight  possibh 


Scwell  Avery  Versus  the  People 
EXTENSION  OF]  R£Ii<IARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT]  PATMAN 

or  TKXiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  'RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Mi  y  17, 1944 


Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr 

permission  granted  me 
marks  in  the  RBCOiU),  I 
third  of  the  series  of 
In  the  Chicago  Sun 
"Sewell  Avery  Versus 
article,  which  appear^ 
1944,  issue,  is  entitled 
Strike  Against  Labor 
B.  Records,"  and  is  as 


Speaker,   under 
to  extend  my  re- 
am including  the 
irticles  appearing 
I  nder  the  title  of 
^e  People."    This 
in  the  May  17, 
Ward  Sit-Down 
Pfeace  Told  in  W.  L. 
follows : 


Waso  Sit-Down  9tuxx 
Told  in  W.  L. 


i  GAINST  LABOK   PXACZ 
I  .  RiCOEOS 


(Third  of  a 


series ) 


1( 


(in 


lllustr<  tlona 


Washtncton,    May 
National  War  Labor 
courts  In  the  District  ol 
plain  that  Sewel!  Lee 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  are 
against  the  Oovernment'i 
management  peace  on  a 

One  of  the  best 
from  the  record  of  the  ^ 
ducted  here  on  Januar 
with  the  dispute  at  War  I 
facturlng  Co.,  subsidiary 
The  hearing  developed  a 
Avery's  firm  had  declared 
ply  with  the  W.  L.  B.'s 
unless  it  were  compelled 

John  A.  Barr,  Avery's 
sel   who   represented   th( 
bearing,  did  not  bother 
when  It  was  made  by  H. 
man    for    the   Internatic^al 
Machinists  (A.  P.  of  L.) 
Ings  between  the  Hummer 
the  union,  Schrader  told 

«•     •     •    "phe  compaay 
ences  had  told  the  unlqn 
absolutely   not    comply 
Labor  Board  directive, 
be  compelled  to  comply 

That     unchallenged 
why  Avery  and  Wards 
cases  pending  before  Um 
other  American  compan: 

It  also  explains  the  tables 
and  Montgomery  Ward 
the  Board   for   more   tb^n 
time-consuming  tactics 
can  people   thousands 
governmental 
amount  cannot  be 
in  the  way  of  lowered 

Delay  In  settlement  o: 
unrest,  brings  on  strike 
the   germ   of   dlsaflectu^n 
country. 

Take,  tor  eaampls.  th( 
Ward  cases,  out  of  32 
W.  L.  B.  has  issusd  fin4l 


expendit  ures 


elected  by  these 

do  in  a  land  of 

le.  by  the  people, 

1  that  I  would  be 

d  I  not  make  the 

for  the  interest 

do  all  within  my 


of  these,  my  people,  an 

power  to  save  for  theih  the  thing  most 

dear  to  them,  their  h(  mes. 


— Records    of    the 
Boird  and  of  Federal 
Columbia  make  It 
A|ery  and  his  Mortt- 
R  sit-down  strike 
program  for  labor- 
cooperative  basis, 
can  t>e  drawn 
L.  B.  hearing  con- 
20   In   connection 
s  Hummer  Manu- 
in  Springfield,  111. 
union  charge  that 
it  would  not  com- 
4rectlve  In  the  case 

do  so. 
l4bor  relations  coun- 
company  at   this 
^o  deny  the  charge 
Schrader,  spokes- 
Assoclatlon    of 
Referring  to  meet- 
management  and 
the  board: 

In  these  confer- 
that  they  would 
with    the    National 
would  have  to 


t  aey 


tatement     explains 

tave  more  disputed 

W.  L.  B.  than  any 

or  corporation. 

by  which  Avery 

kept  cases  before 

a  years.     These 

cost  the  Amerl- 

dollars  In  direct 

—  the      exact 

much 


I  ave 

cf 


detc  rmined — and 
mcrale. 

labor  cases  causes 

;hreats  and  spreads 

throughout    the 

eight  Montgomery 

pending,  in  which  the 

directives.    Thess 


cases  came  to  Washington  from  all  section! 
of  the  Nation — Denver.  Detroit,  New  York. 
Portland,  Oreg..  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Oakland. 
Calif..  Son  Rafael,  Calif.,  Springfield,  ni..  as 
well  as  Chicago.  They  Involved  approxi- 
mately 7.000  of  the  men  and  women  who 
last  year  helped  Avery  to  net  a  cool  »20.- 
677.098  profit  for  his  company,  on  net  sales 
of   $595,932,821. 

Three  of  the  eight  cases  have  been  before 
the  W.  L.  B  since  1942,  tbe  remainder  since 
the  spring  of  1943.  But  the  origin  of  the 
disputes,  in  most  instances,  goes  back  much 
further,  to  the  days  when  Avery  defied  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

While  these  eight  cases  have  ground  slowly 
'toward  final  decision.  Ward's  attorneys  have 
been  burbling  Avery's  assertions  of  the  U- 
legallty  of  Government  action  and  his  pro- 
testations of  a  fundamental  friendship  to- 
ward unionism,  like  a  broken  phonograph 
record. 

And  when  the  W.  L.  B.  was  able  finally 
to  reach  a  decision  in  these  eight  cases, 
Avery's  attorneys  hurried  Into  Federal  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  seeking  Injunc- 
tions to  prevent  enforcement  of  five  of  the 
decisions.    These*  suits  are  still  pending. 

In  the  other  three  cases  the  W.  L.  B. 
decisions  have  l>een  of  such  recent  date  that 
the  company  as  yet  has  not  Indicated  what 
Its  course  will  be.  But  the  Avery  reliance 
on  the  delay  which  can  be  generated  through 
the  courts  Is  not  likely  to  b«  overlooked, 
ofllclals  believe. 

As  Avery's  legal  labor  expert,  Barr,  ob- 
served at  the  W.  L.  B.  hearing  on  January 
20   in   the  Hummer  case: 

"Let's  remember  that  the  cdurts  are  es- 
tablished by  the  law  and  not  by  the  peo- 
ple." 

The  list  of  the  eight  cases  reveals  the  mo> 
tlve  behind  Avery's  sit-down  strike — his  ln>- 
placable  determination  not  to  grant  unlqn 
security  to  the  employees  of  Montgomery 
Ward  and  unwillingness  to  extend  to  them 
the  arbitration  rights  enjoyed  by  two-thirds 
of  American  industry. 

The  case  came  to  the  W.  L.  B.  on  June  3. 
1942,  after  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Haas,  now 
bishop  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  acting  as  Fed- 
eral conciliator,  had  been  rebuffed  by  Avery 
In  attempts  to  bring  the  company  into  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Mail  Order,  Warehouse, 
and  Retail  Employees  Union  (C.  I.  O.). 

The  union  won  a  partial  victory  in  the  first 
round,  a  5-cent-an-hour  increase  in  wages — 
a  third  of  what  It  had  asked — after  unani- 
mous action  of  an  Investigating  panel  had 
been  ratified  by  the  W.  L.  B. 

Ward's  accepted  that,  bUt  when  the  panel 
came  up  with  an  unanimous  O.  K.  of  union 
security,  arbitration,  and  seniority  rights, 
the  company's  lawyers  went  Into  action. 
They  challenged  the  Board's  jurisdiction,  on 
the  ground  the  company  was  not  in  war  pro- 
duction. The  Board,  nevertheless,  took 
Jurisdiction  on  June  26,  1942,  ruling  that 
Ward's  was  engaged  In  work  "which  contrib- 
utes to  effective  prosecution  of  the  war." 

At  that  point,  Sewell  Avery  had  the  choice 
of  accepting  the  decisions  cf  the  Board,  set 
up  to  deal  with  wartime  labor  disputes,  or 
continuing  his  private  war  against  labor 
unions.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  continued 
to  Insist  that  everything  the  Board  did  was 
Illegal. 

He  did  concede,  however,  that  he  wotild  ac- 
cept the  Board's  ord^^r  If  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  President.  President  Roosevelt,  on 
November  18.  1942,  issued  such  an  order,  and 
Avery  negotiated  a  contract  with  the  union. 

But  when  he  sat  down  to  sign  It  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  the  company  Incorporated  a  statement 
that  It  was  being  signed  under  duress  and 
only  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  Commander  In  Chief  in  time  of 
war,  had  expressly  ordered  that  the  union 
scciutty  clauses  b«  Included. 
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The  union  refused  to  sign  a  contract  con- 
taining such  a  disclaimer,  and  wired  the 
W.  L.  B.  for  support  to  enfc^rce  Its  original 
directive.  The  W.  L.  B.  prciposed  m  liberal 
compromise,  which  Avery  spumed. 

On  December  12,  tbe  President  <igaln  di- 
rected the  company  to  comply  with  the 
Board's  order,  and  Avery  yielded.  The 
agreement  was  finally  signed  on  December 
g,  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

Thus  the  pattern  of  Avery's  resistance  to 
the  Federal  Government  was  set.  When  the 
contract  was  about  to  expire,  Avery  served 
notice  that  It  was  canceling  the  agreement, 
and  upon  its  expiration  challenged  the 
claims  of  the  union  that  had  represented  a 
majority  of  Ward  employees.  From  there  on 
the  facts  leading  to  the  Mlsure  are  well 
known. 

The  xmlon  now  is  approximately  on  the 
position  it  was  on  June  2,  1942,  again  mov- 
ing Into  position  to  get  u  contract  with 
Ward's. 

W.  L.  B.  rtillngs  In  the  Clilcago  case  were 
setting  precedents  for  Ward's  on  the  Issues 
Involved— seniority,  arbitration,  wages,  union 
security  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  W.  L.  B. 
But  despite  these  rulings,  which  estab- 
lished an  over-all  policy  for  Ward  employees 
everywhere,  Avery  refused  tc  extend  the  Chi- 
cago terms  to  other  Ward  plants,  with  the 
result  that  their  unions  were  compelled  to 
come  to  the  W.  L.  B.  to  obtain  the  rights  to 
which  the  Chicago  rulings  entitled  them. 

Virtually  Identical  issues  were  raised  In 
the  Joint  case  of  the  Denver-Detroit-New 
Tork  plants  which  reached  the  Board  on  De- 
cember 15,  1942,  the  St.  PaiU  case  certified 
on  February  IS,  1943,  the  Portland  case  cer- 
tified on  February  18.  1943,  the  Oakland  case, 
certified  March  26,  1943,  the  San  Rafael  case, 
certified  AprU  19,  1943.  and  the  Hummer 
case  brought  before  the  Board  on  August  11, 
1942. 

On  the  principles  established  In  the  Chi- 
cago case,  the  Board  began  reaching  approxi- 
mately identical  conclusions  m  the  new 
cases,  but  under  the  situation  which  Avery 
had  created,  each  case  had  to  be  handled 
separately  vrtth  protracted  and  costly  hear- 
ings and  with  Individual  opportunities  for 
Ingenuity  In  causing  delay. 

These  delays  weighed  more  heavily  on  the 
unions  than  on  Avery  and  Montgomery  Ward, 
who  had  originated  this  form  of  legal  ob- 
structionism. 

After  hearing  the  broken  Avery  phono- 
graph record  again  and  again,  the  Board's 
feeling  was  epitomized  by  Emil  Rleve,  a  labor 
member,  who  broke  Into  one  of  Barr's  circuit- 
ous arguments  at  a  hearing  early  this  year  to 
say: 

"I  am  getting  a  little  sick  of  sitting  here 
and  listening  to  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany putting  on  record  misleading  and  lying 
statements,  and  they  know  It,  when  they 
caUed  this  form  of  union  security  a  form  of 
closed  shop,  when  they  mention  arbitration 
on  any  Issue  that  the  union  may  raise.  They 
don't  BT.j  that  the  company  also  may  raise 
any  Issue.  They  are  lying  and  they  know  It 
and  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  waste  our 
time  with  that  type  of  misrepresentation." 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  already  is  in  the 
process  of  handling  12  other  Ward  controver- 
sies which  have  been  certified  on  Issues  that 
have  already  been  decided. 

These  involve  plants  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.; 
Albuquerque.  N.  Max.;  East  St.  Louis.  111.: 
Washington,  Pa.:  Baltimore.  Md.;  Trenton, 
N.  J.:  Kansas  City,  Kans.:  Pueblo,  Colo.; 
Barrs,  Vt.:  Oakland,  Calif.:  Menands,  N.  T.; 
and,  of  course,  the  stUl  unsettled  renewal  d 
tbe  Chicago  case. 

•Avery  and  Montgomery  Ward  operate  8 
mall -order  houses  and  631  reUU  stores  and 
wareboussa.  If  Avery  brings  cases  on  each  o« 
these  unlU  up  to  the  Board  1  by  1  tals 
expensive  legal  staff  need  fear  no  post-war 
depression. 
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Monday,  May  IS,  1944 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce 
will  come  to  the  House  shortly  by  way 
of  conference  from  the  Senate.  This  bill 
will  Include  appropriations  for  our 
Weather  Bureau.  Among  items  in  this 
bill  are  those  which  include  funds  for 
carrying  out  the  Plash  Flood  Weather 
Warning  Service,  which  I  sponsored  some 
years  ago  and  over  which  there  has  been 
some  discussion.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  in  my  district 
we  have  had  disastrous  floods  resulting 
in  great  property  damage  and  in  many 
cases  loss  of  life. 

One  of  these  disastrous  floods  occurred 
in  my  district  and  apparently  concen- 
trated in  my  home  town  of  Norfolk, 
Nebr.,  early  last  Friday  morning,  May 
12.  resulting  in  approximately  $1,500,000 
damage;  covering  the  entire  business 
section  and  much  of  the  residential  sec- 
tion; necessitated  the  evacuation  of  400 
persons  and  resulted  in  the  injury  of  sev- 
eral people. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  disaster  in 
my  home  town  and  district  in  order  to 
assure  Members  that  their  vote  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  relief  of  flood 
victims,  pjissed  only  a  few  days  ago,  was 
not  only  timely  but  meritorious.  I  also 
bring  this  matter  before  you  in  order  to 
urge  an  unanimity  in  the  passage  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  Weather  Bureau, 
especially,  to  continue  the  Plash  Flood 
Weather  Warning  Service,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  resulted  in  the  saving  of  some 
lives,  the  saving  of  some  livestock  and 
some  property  due  to  advance  informa- 
tion of  the  coming  of  this  flood  through 
the  representatives  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau who  are  engaged  in  this  important 
work. 

The  flood  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  and  the 
surrounding  territory  resulted  from 
heavy  rains  and  the  overflowing  of  the 
Elkhom  and  North  Pork  Rivers  and  al- 
though certain  precautions  have  been 
taken  in  that  area  by  the  organization  of 
drainage  districts,  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  matter  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  in  order  that  some  invesigation 
can  be  made  by  the  Army  engineers  to 
give  the  ofBdials  in  my  district  the  value 
of  the  expert  advice  of  the  flood-control 
organization  of  our  Government  so  that 
some  development  can  be  started  imme- 
diately to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
floods.  Considerable  legislation  has  been 
passed  by  this  House  In  connection  with 
flood  control  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
and  I  feel  some  Investigation  should  be 
made  Immediately  in  order  that  similar 
legislation  can  be  developed  for  the  al- 
leviation of  these  continued  damages 
done  by  the  floods  which  occur  fre- 
QuenUy  in  the  Elkhom  Valley  and  else- 


where throughout  the  Third  Congrea- 
sional  District  of  Nebraska.  I  have  taken 
these  matters  up  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have  to 
do  with  flood  control  and  also  with  the 
Army  engineers.  I  feel  that  the  organi- 
zations we  have  set  up  can  be  of  some 
assistance  to  the  city,  town,  cdunty.  and 
State  officials  so  that  some  immediate  ac- 
tion can  be  initiate<l  in  order  to  assure 
the  people  in  my  district  that  preventa- 
tive measures  can  and  will  be  taken  to 
assure  them  that  similar  disastrous 
floods  will  be  controlled. 

The  loss  at  Norfolk,  Nebr..  will  be  vir- 
tually complete,  in  niy  opinion,  due  to 
the  fact  that  partically  every  basement 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city  waa 
flooded  and  most  ol  the  stock  stored  in 
the  basements  were  either  destroyed  or 
damaged  beyond  SiUvaging.  I  am  in- 
formed that  very  Uttle  flood  damage  in- 
sur£Uice  was  carried.  Prom  the  infor- 
mation given  to  me  from  my  home  town 
on  the  morning  dui-lng  the  flood,  it  w%8 
not  uncommon  for  residents  to  see  in 
their  yards  pounds  of  coffee,  oranges, 
grapefruit,  chick  food,  telephone  poles, 
oil  cans,  oil  barrels  and  cans  of  various 
products  cluttering  up  their  lawns. 
This  indicates  the  great  damage  which 
was  done  by  the  flood  to  necessary  foods 
and  supplies  in  one  community. 

There  were  many  instances  of  heroism 
displayed  by  the  men  and  women  in  this 
flooded  area.    There  were  many  thrill- 
ing rescues.    I  am  sure  the  House  of 
Representatives   will   be    interested   to 
know  that  the  Red  Cross  organizations, 
both  the  men  and  women  workers,  the 
physicians,  the  city  officials  and  volun- 
teers worked  as  a  imit  in  order  to  safe- 
guard life,  health,  and  saw  to  the  feeding 
of  the  evacuated  citizens  and  partici- 
pated in  many  other  activities  in  bring- 
ing relief  and  comfort.    This  was  carried 
out  In  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  great 
credit  upon  those  individuals  and  officials 
who  worked  untold  hours  during  a  com- 
munity  crisis.    I   cannot   refrain,   Mr. 
Speaker,  from  comiiUmenting  the  Fed- 
eral   Communications   Commission    for 
granting  immediate  permission  to  the 
Radio  StaUon  WJAO  at  Norfolk,  Nebr.. 
for  unlimited  time  to  broadcast  warnings 
and  information  regarding  this  flood.    I 
am     informed     through     authoritative 
sources  that  this  radio  station,  being 
flooded  out  at  its  regular  studios,  moved 
Its  facilities  to  the  location  of  its  trans- 
mitting station  on  higher  ground  and 
from  that  location  informed  the  people 
throughout  the  territory  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  flood  and  in  many  cases  was 
responsible  In  preventing  the  loss  of  life 
and  property. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should  not 
only  continue  the  Flash  Flood  Weather 
Warning  Service  which  was  inaugurated 
in  my  district  but  that  we  should  expand 
It  in  such  way  as  to  make  it  available  to 
all  of  the  citizens  who  are  affected  oc- 
casionally by  these  flash  floods  in  order 
that  they  can  be  given  ample  warning  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life  and  property 
by  advance  inlonnatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  flood  control  or  flood 
reUef  bills  have  been  passed  by  this 
Hoiise.    One  Is  House  Joint  Resolution 
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280  which  appropriates  $15,000,000  to 
provide  assistance  to  farmers  whose 
property  was  destroyed  or  damaged  by 
floods  In  1944  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
continue  farming  operations  to  produce 
food  for  the  war  effort.  Another  is  H.  R. 
4793  which  authorizes  appropriations  of 
(12.000.000  to  provide  for  emergency 
flood-control  work  made  necessary  by 
recent  floods.  Both  of  these  measures 
were  passed  by  this  body  at  about  the 
time  the  communities  in  my  district  were 
being  ravaged  by  the  flood  waters  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Elkhorn  Rivers.  Both  pieces 
of  legislation  will  be  of  valuable  assist- 
ance to  my  district.  However,  this  legis- 
lation has  not  yet  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  making  these  brief  re- 
marks in  order  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  time  element  involved 
and  the  necessity  of  having  this  legisla- 
tion completed  and  made  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  have  re- 
ferred to  should  bring  temporary  relief 
to  my  district  but  it  is  necessary  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

My  interest  also  is  centered  upon  some 
permanent  work  on  the  Elkhorn  and 
Northfork  Rivers  through  the  Army  en- 
gineers. I  believe  a  survey  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
this  section  of  my  district  can  be  brought 
into  new  and  proposed  permanent  flood- 
control  legislation.  It  is  for  that  reason 
I  have  taken  the  matter  uw  with  the 
Army  engineers  and  also  with  the  Honor- 
able Will  Whittincton.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Flood  Control.  I 
have  received  sympathetic  attention  to 
my  requests  for  a  survey  and  report 
which  I  am  sure  the  people  in  my  district 
who  have  suffered  much  as  the  result  of 
these  floods  will  appreciate. 


cantankc  roua 


Address  of  Vice  Adaiiral  Randall  Jacobs, 
United  States  Navy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KAaMCBirsrm 
IS  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Vice  Admiral  Randall  Jacobs.  United 
SUtes  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, before  the  seventh  annual  dinner  of 
the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Catholics. 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  Boston,  Mass., 
May  11,  1944: 

I  am  fUd  to  be  here  tonight  and  to  find 
mywir  in  aucti  dutlngulatoed  company.  As 
X  understand  it,  jrour  council  eslata  to  foster 
good  win  among  various  religious  groupa. 
Tou  work  to  create  muttial  tmdantandlng. 
coovlnood  that  the  old  enmltUa.  tbo  oM  hoa- 
tmtlM.  wlU  dlaaolve  if  men  of  good  will  only 
tiiko  tb«  trouble  to  know  each  other.  It  la 
■a  oaample  that  la  sorely  needed  and  I  wish 
ytm  eonUnued  success.  Your  meeting  to- 
night Is  an  Island  of  harmony  and  reason- 
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protect  our  prejudices 
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would  tell  you  some 
my  scrutiny  as  the  Chi^ 
They  concern  a  side  of 
direct  bearing  on  the 
are  mterested.    We  h^e 
about  3.000.000  men 
Ing  truth  Is  that  we  shall 
as  many  craft,  of  all  klqda 
and  men  In  1933. 
a  considerable  population 
tlclans  need  far  less  thap 
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And  this  is  s  diverse 
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family  background 
most  devout  and  orthodox 
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every  conceivable 
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out,  since  It  is  very 
goals  you  have  set  for 
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of  religious  services  In  the  Navy  that  be  Tound 
at  home,  services  in  accordance  with  his 
training.  Some  may  have  feared  men  in  the 
service  would  have  to  be  content  with  some 
sore  of  amalgamated,  all-purpose  religion 
that  would  attempt  to  fit  all  faiths.  A  kind 
of  spiritual  erne-  gency  ration.  In  other  words. 
I  want  to  quiet  any  such  fears.  There  is  no 
such  wartime  makeshift.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  many  of  the  home  front  would  be 
mUdly  astonished  and  greatly  pleased  to  see 
how  closely  religious  life  even  in  the  forward 
action  areas  corresponds  to  the  same  thing  at 
home.  No  man  Is  ever  asked  to  attend  serv- 
ices other  than  his  own;  no  man  is  ever 
Invited  to  alter  his  allegiance.  The  Navy 
chaplains  scrupulously  respect  a  man's  right 
to  be  anything  hfe  pleases.  That  Is  the  whole 
keynote  of  the  Navy's  religious  program — 
respect  and  deference  for  the  other  fellows 
right  to  be  different. 

The  Navy  does  not  attempt  to  compose  reli- 
gious differences;  the  Navy  Is  not  Interested 
In  finding  some  kind  of  a  religious  compro- 
mise or  middle  ground.  We  recognize  that 
differences  exist  and  do  our  level  best  to 
honor  them.  Chaplains  work  as  hard  to  pro- 
vide services  for  men  of  other  faiths  as  they 
do  for  their  own.  The  Protestant  chaplain 
who  finds  himself  responsible  for  Catholic 
and  Jewish  men  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
provide  services  for  them,  as  well  as  for  men 
of  his  own  faith.  As  an  instance  of  consid- 
eration for  the  other  man's  views,  I  might 
cite  the  fact  that  the  military  ordinarlate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  prefers  having 
Catholic  chaplains  called  chaplain  rather 
than  father.  This  is  out  of  consideration 
for  the  Protestant  boy  who  might  want  to 
talk  to  a  clergyman  and  yet  finds  the  un- 
familiar word  "father"  a  trifle  embarrassing. 
Of  coiirse,  I  might  add  that  the  men  them- 
selves are  likely  to  solve  such  problems  In 
much  simpler  fashion — all  the  chaplains  are 
likely  to  be  called  padre;  nor  do  the  men 
seem  much  concerned  about  which  chaplain 
It  Is  who  writes  letters  for  them,  ministers 
to  the  wounded,  or  gets  that  pay  account 
straightened  out.  A  shaving  kit  provided  by 
a  Catholic  chaplain,  they  tell  me,  will  cut  off 
Presbyterian  whiskers  as  well  as  one  provided 
by  a  Presbyterian. 

It  Isn't  always  easy  to  provide  services  for 
all  three  major  groups,  but  the  chaplains  do 
their  best,  and  their  best  Is  very  good.  They 
are  versed  In  all  kinds,  as  I  shall  mention 
later.  Indeed,  our  Director  of  Chaplains. 
Capt.  Robert  D.  Workman,  recently  was  given 
an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  and  Captain 
Workman  la  a  good  Presbyterian.  Of  course, 
the  men  themselves  are  a  lot  of  help  when 
a  chaplain  gets  In  a  tight  spot. 

One  of  our  Catholic  chaplains  found  him- 
self m  an  advance  marine  base  where  he 
had  no  chance  of  finding  a  Protestant  chap- 
lain for  his  Protestant  charges.  The  good 
father,  there  In  the  wilds  of  Oceania,  was 
perfectly  competent  to  produce  a  good  grade 
of  Protestsut  church  service  but  he  labored 
under  one  handicap.  The  hymns  were  strange 
to  him.  and  he  worried  a  little  about  getting 
the  music  started.  Fortunately,  It  turned 
out  he  had  a  couple  of  good  bull-voiced  bari- 
tones In  the  crowd  who  sang  so  sturdily  the 
chaplain's  own  halting  performance  couldn't 
be  heard  anyway.  But  one  Sunday  morning 
as  the  chaplain  took  his  place  before  the 
congregation  he  saw  to  his  dismay  that  his 
two  song  leaders  were  missing.  And  to  his 
chagrin,  the  chaplain  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  remember  how  the  opening  hymn 
began.  He  stood  there  in  growing  embar- 
rassment. There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 
Then  a  Texas  voice  sang  out  a  word  of  en- 
couragement from  the  rear  of  the  congrega- 
tion. "That's  all  right,  preacher."  the  marlns 
called  out,  "We'll  take  care  of  the  Ringing — 
you  Jiut  give  iw  bell." 


I  think  3rou  would  be  stirred  by  the  men's 
eagerness  for  church  serrices.  and  the  In- 
genuity they  show  In  building  altars  even  In 
the  wilderness.  It  has  been  said  there  are 
no  atheists  In  fox  holes.  However,  that  Is, 
we  know  that  church  attendance  In  the  Navy 
IS  large,  even  when  services  mvist  be  con- 
ducted under  conditions  of  extreme  difllculty. 
Services  are  held  so  close  to  the  enemy  that 
the  men  on  watch  dare  not  bow  their  heads 
to  pray.  On  many  of  our  fighting  ships  a 
prayer  is  standard  preparation  for  battle.  On 
a  famous  carrier,  with  planes  warming  up  on 
the  flight  deck,  the  skipper  asked  the  chap- 
lain to  pray  over  the  bull  horn.  It  was  a 
devout  prayer,  and  a  humble  one.  but  it 
was  certainly  audible.  The  chaplain's  words 
were  amplified  so  much  that  men  In  vessels  a 
mile  away  could  say  "Amen." 

At  times  services  must  be  conducted  dur- 
ing antiaircraft  Iring.  with  the  men  cover- 
ing their  ears  and  opening  their  mouths  as 
the  guns  speak.  Services  have  been  con- 
ducted in  shipyards,  with  the  chaplain  trying 
to  make  himself  heard  above  the  clamor  of 
riveting  machines.  Services  are  conducted 
with  enemy  planes  all  but  overhead  and 
enemy  submarines  hoping  to  ram  home  a 
torpedo  any  minute.  The  pews  may  be  am- 
munition boxes,  the  pulpit  a  mess  table. 
One  outfit  has  a  set  of  chimes — made  from 
large  caliber  antiaircraft  shells.  Yet  you 
would  never  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  wor- 
ship, and  you  would  be  Impressed  I  think, 
to  see  how  carefully  services  In  the  action 
areas  duplicate  services  at  home.  The  hymns 
are  the  familiar  hymns,  and  I  shouldn't  won- 
der but  what  the  sermons  are  a  little  familiar, 
too.  There  Is  one  difference,  and  I  may  as 
well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Alxjard  ship 
one  familiar  Sxmday  morning  feattire  is  miss- 
ing. We  don't  take  up  the  collection.  I  have 
to  report  that  we  get  little  or  no  complaint 
about  this  omission. 

I  would  not  conceal  from  you  that  many 
a  chaplain  has  entered  the  service  troubled 
deeply  about  what  will  happen  to  his  own 
religious  beliefs.  Many  have  wondered 
whether  they  can  retain  their  own  faith  and 
still  minister,  as  they  must,  to  men  of  other 
faiths.  I  know  of  an  orthodox  Rabbi  who 
had  grave  misgivings  on  this  score.  I  am^ 
proud  to  say  he  finished  the  chaplains' 
school  glowing  with  enthusiasm.  He  found 
not  the  slightest  necessity,  he  said,  for  dilut- 
ing his  own  convictions.  "Not  only  were  dif- 
ferences.  taken  for  granted,"  he  said  later, 
"but  with  the  proverbial  57  varieties  of  reli- 
gious denominations  represented,  each  group 
was  expected  to  be  different  •  •  •  dif- 
ferences were  not  the  exception  tnit  the  norm. 
The  basic  philosophy  was  harmony,  not  uni- 
formity. An  Ideal  relationship  was  cultivated 
because  we  all  sought  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  spiritual  values  and  religious 
symbols  of  our  colleagues." 

No  one  In  the  Chaplain  Corps,  In  other 
words,  need  ever  compromise  his  conscience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  men  who  train  at 
the  Chaplains'  School  In  Williamsburg,  Va.. 
do  learn  a  great  deal  about  other  religious 
customs.  The  chaplains  live  In  double  rooms 
there,  and  they  are  assigned  space  not  ac- 
cording to  their  denomination  but  In  the 
order  of  reporting  for  duty.  Thus  any  com- 
bination may  be  found  in  any  room — 
Catholic  and  Jew,  United  Brethren  and  Uni- 
tarian, and  so  on.  Many  lasting  friendships 
are  made.  They  learn  mutual  respect,  they 
learn  how  to  live  together  In  harmony,  and 
if  they  didn't  learn  anything  else  they  would 
learn  how  to  get  along  without  stepping  on 
the  other  fellow's  feeimgs.  They  learn  to 
cooperate,  as  someone  has  aptly  said,  with- 
out compromise. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the  ter- 
rible and  often  inspiring  experiences  of  this 
war  will  to  the  9.000  clergymen  serving  as 
Army  snd  Navy  chaplaUis.  That  is  for  deeper 
mUids  thi>»>  mine.    I  do  know  that  the  chap- 


lains are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  and  that 
many  a  sklppsr  considers  his  chaplain  th« 
single  most  important  oflloer  aboard,  for  the 
hope   and  the   strength   the    chaplain   can 
impart  to  the  men.    Ttie  way  the  chaplains 
are  conducting  themselves,  the  bravery  and 
devotion  they  are  showing,  is  writing  a  deeply 
moving  chapter  of  this  war.    The  churches 
owe  them — all  churches  owe  them — a  great 
debt      of      gratitude.    Organized      religion 
couldnt  possibly  have  representatives — I  al- 
most  said   "demonstrators"— whose   services 
are  more  appreciated,  who  stand  higher  in 
the  eyes  of  the  men.    They  are  ministering 
to  our  fighting   men   In   the  fullest,  finest 
sense  of  the  word  "minister."    Their  help 
will    not    soon    be    forgotten.    Along    with 
winning  respect  they  are  winning  real  af- 
fection.   In  one  battle,  the  chaplain  and  the 
dentist  manned  a  forward  dressing  station. 
The  men  Joked  afterward  that — for  a  couple 
of  Ill-assorted  amateurs — they  made  a  great 
team.     "The      dentist      patched      up      the 
wounds,"  they  said,  "and  the  chaplain  prayed 
that  the  dentist  was  doing  the  right  thing." 
Just   what   new   wisdom   these   hundreds 
of  battle-tempered  chaplains  will  bring  back 
with  them  I  don't  know,  although  It  is  an 
interesting    subject    for    speculation.    They 
have  seen  humanity  at  its  worst  and  at  its 
amazing  best,  on  the  Invasion  beaches,  im- 
der  attack  by  bombing  planes,  and  in  the 
terrible,  clear  light  of  star  sheUs.    I  think 
it  may  give  the  chaplains  a  depth  of  vm- 
derstandlng  that  will  greatly  enrich  our  na- 
tional thinking.     And  I  cannot  belleye  men 
of  their  experience  ever  will  lend  themselves 
to    the    petty    bickering    of    small-minded 
bigots. 

By  the  same  token,  I  think  the  officers  and 
men  are  learning  a  great  deal  about  the  good 
that  Is  common  to  all  religious  faiths.    The 
Methodist  from  Iowa  who  forms  a  firm  friend- 
ship with  a  Catholic  from  Baltimore  is  going 
to  be  hard  to  convince  that  Catholics  are 
something  sinister.    The  Catholic  from  Chi- 
cago  who   files   in   the  same   plane   with   a 
Jewish  boy  from  Brooklyn  Is  not  going  to 
become  a  Jew-baiter.    I  hope  "antls"  of  all 
kind  will  find  slim  pickings  among  our  re- 
turning   servicemen.    They    may    give   us    a 
needed  transfusion  of  good  will.    You  might 
be    Interested   in    a   heart-warming   episode 
that  took  place  In  the  naval  training  station, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  last  winter.    Christmas  Eve. 
and  Christmas  Day,  naturally  found   many 
men  with  duties  to  perform.     More  than  506 
Jewish  men  stepped  in.  gave  up  their  free 
time,  to  take  over  the  duties  of  tha^  many 
of  their  Christian  shipmates,  so  the  Catholics 
and    Protestants    might    attend    Christmas 
services.     The  Jewish  men  In  many  Instances 
took  over  8-hour  watches.     The   suggestion 
came  from  a  Jewish  chaplain,  and  the  men 
did  this  voluntarily,  simply  out  of  respect 
for  the  other  man's  religion.    That  is  some- 
thing  finer   and   more  concrete   than   mere 
negative  tolerance. 

The  years  ahead  may  very  well  be  the  most 
portentous  in  our  history.  We  need  all  our 
national  strength,  we  need  cool  heads  and 
calm  Judgment.  It  Is  encouraging  to  see  a 
group  like  yotirs,  searching  for  the  things 
which  may  unify  us,  so  we  may  go  forward 
as  one  Nation,  indivisible. 

A  year  ago  you  had  as  your  guest  the  Iste 
Frank  Knrx,  a  former  resident  of  Boston  who 
always  had  a  warm  spot  In  his  heart  for  this 
city.  He  Is  lost  to  us  now.  I  know  you  share 
my  sadness  at  his  passing.  Frank  Knox  was 
a  man  to  whom  patriotism  was  something 
more  than  a  pleasant  emotion.  Every  ounce 
of  his  energy,  every  bit  of  his  ability,  was  his 
country's  to  oonunand.  There  were  no  "ifs" 
or  'Tiuts"  atx>ut  it,  he  made  no  selfish  reserva- 
tions, he  held  nothing  back.  He  was  no  stmi- 
mer  patriot,  no  part-time  American.  He  was 
an  American  who  really  worked  at  It.  The 
country  could  use  mors  of  his  fine  spirit. 


The  Montfomerj  Ward  Seisurt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIW 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  GIIiLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  hun- 
dreds of  letters  I  have  received  from  my 
district  protesting  the  seizure  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  are  clear  evidence  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  fully  aware  of 
the  threat  to  our  constitutional  liberties 
inherent  in  such  an  arbitrary,  dictatorial 
abuse  of  wartime  powers.    The  people  of 
the  Nation  well  realize  that  over  and  be- 
yond the  Immediate  Implications  of  this 
unwarranted  action  Is  the  danger  that 
in  similar  fashion  could  all  our  freedoms 
be  abridged  and  no  one  be  protected  from 
enforced  submission  to  a  dictatorial  will. 
For  this  reason  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress thoroughly  Investigate  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  seizure  and  clarify  com- 
pletely the  powers  which  have  been  given 
to  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  interest  of 
speedy  prosecution  of  the  war.    Such  an 
investigation   should   make   clear   that 
there  has  been  no  delegation  of  power 
which  would  warrant  such  total  disre- 
gard of  our  constitutional   guaranties.  ' 
I  know  that  the  American  people  are 
ready  and  willing  to  undergo  any  suffer- 
ing and  privation  necessary  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  but  I  know 
also  that  they  will  not  silently  submit  to 
defiance  of  the  republican  principles  our 
boys  are  giving  their  very  lives  to  defend. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
editorial  points  up  the  most  important 
question  involved  In  the  Montgomery 
Ward  affair;  that  is.  the  preservation  of 
the  Constitution,  which,  in  turn,  means 
the  preservation  of  the  three  independ- 
ent branches  of  our  Government.  Sure- 
ly, when  the  Attorney  General  suggests 
that  "The*  court  should  not  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  Executive."  he 
is  making  an  unequivocal  demand  that 
we  disregard  forever  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IT    IS    HAPPXNIKO    HZHK 

Today,  this  Nation  Is  perilously  close  to 
the  end  of  Its  period  of  existence  as  a  repre- 
sentative Republic. 

The  scheme  by  which  this  may  t>e  accom- 
plished is  emerging,  and  the  shape  of  It  la 
becoming  clear,  as  the  struggle  between  the 
new  forces  of  autocracy  and  those  of  the 
Republic  reaches  a  tense  climax  In  the  neigh- 
boring city  of  Chicago. 

If  you  doubt  that,  you  have  only  to  watch 
what  is  transpiring. 

Adolf  Hitler  has  his  Hlmmler. 

Mussolini  had  hU  rovUig  castor-oU  aquad- 
rons. 

Lenin  had  hU  Trotsky  and  his  StaUn. 

When  the  initial  phase  of  ths  battle  ct 
Montgomery  Ward's  was  ended  the  other  day 
with  the  mUitary  coup  d'etat.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  down  to  Chicago  the  man  who 
Is  in  the  Cabinet  as  Attorney  General  ot  the 
United  States. 
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It  could  b«  that  Mr  Blddle  has  had.  all 
•long,  the  conviction  that  he  was  writhing  in 
the  womb  of  destiny,  and  that  one  day  hla 
time  would  come. 

At  IcMt.  •omething  was  a-bornlng  In  Chi- 
cago, and  Mi.  Blddl«  was  there.  This  was  to 
be  his  hour. 

What  he  had  to  say  at  the  hearing  before 
the  PMeral  dUtrict  Judge  leaves  no  further 
doubt  about  what  the  Washington  oligarchy 
Intends  to  do. 

AiKl  what  it  Intends  to  do.  It  will  do— un- 
less the  Nation's  people,  who  have  been 
drugged  with  fake  promises  and  phony  talk 
and  poisonottf  theories  for  the  last  decade, 
rise  up  In  nme  new-found  wrath  and  seize 
the  Government  back  into  their  own  hands, 
where  It  belongs. 

Ur.  Blddle  is  more  candid  than  his  superior. 
He  minces  no  words. 

The  scheme  is  clear  in  his  own  mind,  and 
he  knows  where  he's  going — and  how. 

"Particularly  In  time  of  war,"  said  the  At- 
torney General,  "the  court  should  not  sub- 
stitute iu  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Execu- 
tive." 

Be  was  addressing  Federal  Judge  Holly. 
He  was  telling  Judge  Holly  that  he  no  longer 
had  jurisdiction.  That  the  war  had  tran- 
scended all  civil  rights  guarantied  by  the 
American  Constitution. 

He  wss  telling  him  that  the  courts,  in  time 
of  war,  should  be  powerless;  that  they  must 
svbjugate  their  will  to  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

This  Is  Mr.  Biddle's  own  construction. 

He  knows  the  Constitution  grants  no  such 
authority;  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  a 
fuehrer  who  is  to  be  supreme  in  time  of  war. 

He  knows  that  for  America  to  concede 
such  a  point  would  be  to  admit  that  the 
Constitution  was  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  knows 
that  the  courts  were  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  protect  the  people  against  Just  such 
men  as  Mr.  Blddle  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  all 
the  others  of  the  oligarchy. 

He  knows  it.  but  apparently  doesn't  care. 

Listen  again: 

"The  President."  said  Biddle.  "has  a  great 
constitutional  reserve  of  power.  •  •  •  No 
business  or  property  is  Immune  to  his  order." 

Mr.  Blddle  has  forgotten  which  constitu- 
tion he's   talking  about. 

Germany  has  a  constitution,  too.  So  does 
Russia.     So  did  Italy. 

And  under  them.  Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr.  Stal- 
in have  (and  Mr.  Mussolini  did  have)  a  great 
"reserve  of  constitutional  power" — a  reserve 
backed  by  the  bayonets  of  their  armies. 

Our  own  American  Constitution  says, 
dearly,  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Note,  a'.so,  Mr.  Biddle's  final  sentence 
above:  "No  business  or  property  is  immxme  to 
his  order." 

The  Attorney  General  Is  not  only  placing 
his  own  construction  on  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress has  passed.  He  is  trying  to  make  his 
own  laws,  and  trusting  that  somehow  he 
can  make  them  stick. 

80.  no  business  or  property  is  safe  from 
eoQllscatlon  by  any  platoon  of  soldiers,  act- 
ing on  Presidential  order.  Mr.  Biddle  says 
so.  and  if  we  agree  to  this  construction  of 
the  law.  it  U  so. 

That,  of  course.  Is  government  by  Execu- 
tive flat. 

It  Is  government,  not  by  law.  but  by  the 
bayonet. 
Let's  Isok  further. 

Mr,  Biddle  says  that  the  President  had  a 
rlgbt  to  Mlae  the  Montgomery  Ward  store 
bMtuae:  TIm  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  does 
cot  specifically  forbid  him  to  do  so;  and. 
that  Congress  Intended  to  include  retail 
stores  among  those  businesses  which  could 
be  seized  by  the  President,  but  neglected  to 
do  so. 

Such  reasoning  as  this  Is  so  specious,  so 
asinine,  and  yet  smacks  so  much  of  the  rea- 


soning of  European  diet  itors  that  It  is  as 
frightening  as  it  is  unbe  levable. 

By  such  vicious  stand  irds.  the  President 
can  do  anything  that  no  law  specifically  for- 
bids him  to  do.    That  ci  >vers  a  lot  of  terrl- 

that  the  President 
1  ake  dictatorial  con- 
at  his  whim. 


tory:  it  covers  enough 
could,  on  the  basis  of  it, 
trol  of  the  whole  country 

Mr.  Biddle's  prattle  at  out  what  Congress 
Intended  to  do  exposes  1  he  New  Deal  mind 
for  what  it  Is — a  mind  wjirped  to  the  will  of 
the  leader  who  considers 
cial  and  legislative  brandhes  of  our  Govern- 
ment should  be.  and  indeed  are,  subsidiary  to 
the  Chief  Executive, 

Mr.  Blddle  would  at  01^  be  lawmaker  and 
judge.  He  wovild  make  t:  le  laws  that  are  ex- 
pedient, and  he  would  iaterpret  those  that 
are  already  passed,  to  suit  himself  and  the 
leader.  (The  German 
fuehrer.) 

He  would  put  words  fcto  the  mouths  of 
the  people's  Congress  an<   read  into  a  law  an 
Intent  that  is  clearly  n<  t  present,  and  ob 
viously  never  intended  t<    be  present. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  reac!  led  the  place  where 
he  thinks  his  word  is  th  s  law,  and  feels  the 
time  has  come  to  put  h!  s  belief  to  the  test. 
Mr.  Biddle  in  the  last  f<  w  tumultuous  days 
has  been  doing  the  spade  work. 

He  is  now  standing  by  :  or  destiny. 


irord    for    leader    Is 


In  Memoi  iam 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  'ITZPATRICK 


or  Nrw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday,  Mai  18.  1944 

Mr.  FTTZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  n  y  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  U  ereln  In  Memo- 
riam  written  by  MaJ.  Manfred  A.  Pakas, 
a  resident  of  my  congi  essional  district; 

IN    MXMO  OAM 


REMARKS 


10BK 
R]  PRESENTATTVES 


1:  ege! 


(By  Major 

On  May  30  America 
Day,  the  day  set  apart  i4hen 
tribute  to  the  lllustrlouB 
their  all  that  this  Natioi  1 

Reverently,     gratefully 
graves  of  those  who  gave 
ure  of  devotion  that  the 
States  might  enjoy  peac  1 
and  the  pursuit  of  happi  aess 

We  cannot  hold  the  rig  its 
we  accept  the  responsibil  Itles 
cannot  exercise  the  priv 
less  we  assume  the  obi 

These  priceless  inheritances 
guarded  zealously — held 
generations.     We,    the 
charged  by  the  dead  wltl 
preserving  and  protectit  g 
erty.    This  glorious  birtl  right 
untarnished  and  intact, 
morrow. 

Americans  and  all  wh< 
Intention  of  becoming 
noble  example  of  those 
rial  Day.    Solemnly 
loyalty  to  the  perpetuation 
and  its  Institutions. 

Pronounce  proudly 
United  States. 

Renounce  absolutely 
government. 

Denounce  unequivocally 
the  rights  and  privileges 

In  memory  of  the  debt 
secrate  our  lives  anew  to 


>akas) 

(  elebrates  Memorial 

Americans  pay 

dead  who  sacrlfied 

might  live. 

we    decorate    the 

their  last  full  meas- 

)eople  of  the  United 

secxirity,  freedom, 


reso  ve 


of  liberty  unless 
of  liberty.    We 
s  of  freedom  un- 
atlons  of  freedom, 
must  be  safe- 
inviolate  for  future 
Ivlng,    are    trustees 
the  sacred  duty  of 
our  precious  lib- 
must  pass  on, 
to  the  world  of  to- 

have  declared  their 

citizens,  emulate  the 

ire  honor  on  Memo- 

to  dedicate  your 

of  our  country 


yof r  allegiance  to  the 
ealty  to  any  other 


any  Invasion  of 
ive  sacredly  cherish. 
we  owe,  let  us  con- 
the  sublime  task  of 


carrying  the  torch  our  forefathers  kindled  to 
shed  the  light  of  liberty  amidst  the  darkneas 
of  a  war -torn  world. 

"Tb  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 
If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die       ^ 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders  fields." 


Legion  G.  I.  BUI  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
here  an  address  of  Hon.  Harry  P.  Jef- 
frey of  Ohio,  delivered  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  on  a  Nation- 
wide hook-up.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
May  16,  1944. 

The  address  follows: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  soldier  in  a  far-away  land.  In  substance  he 
wrote:  "We  have  been  hearing  about  this 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  for  veterans.  But  what 
is  it?  What  will  It  do  for  us?"  More  re- 
cently I  received  a  letter  from  a  mother 
asking  the  same  questions. 

Today  in  most  homes  throughout  this 
broad  land  there  is  a  vacant  chair  at  the 
dining-room  table.  These  represent  a  youth 
or  a  man  and  in  some  cases  a  girl,  a  son,  a 
husband  or  daughter,  who  have  forsaken 
famUy  and  fireside  In  the  defense  of  their 
coimtry.  Some  day,  and  please  God  It  may 
be  soon,  the  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  America  will  return.  And  so  I  would 
like  to  talk  especially  to  those  who  are 
fighting  our  battles  for  us  and  to  their  par- 
ents, wives  and  families. 

The  purpose  of  this  G.  1.  bill  of  rights  la 
to  enable  the  returning  veteran  to  help  him- 
self. It  proposes  to  help  him  back  to  school, 
to  a  job,  to  the  ownership  of  a  home  or  a 
farm.  The  need  arises  the  day  he  is  mus- 
tered out.  This  measure,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bridge  the  gap  between  separation  from  serv- 
ice and  the  return  to  a  place  in  the  borne 
community. 

The  inspiration  for  this  comprehensive 
measure  was  furnished  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. It  is  endorsed  both  by  the  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

What  does  the  bill  provide?  0\ir  first  duty 
is  to  the  disabled  veteran.  The  injured,  the 
maimed,  and  the  sick  must  be  our  first  con- 
sideration. The  very  first  title  of  the  bill 
seeks  to  insure  such  care.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  $500,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  additional  hospital  facilities.  The  House 
bill  threw  out  this  restriction.  It  inserted — 
and  I  quote — "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary."    No  less  can  or  should  be  done. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  ths  Army  and  Navy 
to  turn  over  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  all  hospital  buildings,  equipment,  and 
supplies  no  longer  needed. 

Equally  Important,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  declared  an  essential  war  agency, 
entitled  to  priorities  second  only  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  both  for  personnel  and  materials. 
Such  priority  statxis  is  needed  for  the  build- 
ing of  hospitals  and.  perhaps  even  more,  to 
staff  them  with  doctors,  nurses,  and  at- 
tendants. 

Next  after  the  country's  obligation  to  the 
disabled  is  that  to  young  men  and  women 
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whose  schooling  was  Interrupted  by  war  serv- 
ice and  to  those  in  need  of  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course  to  enable  them  to  pick  up 
the  tools  of  civilian  employment. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  this  education 
title  is  the  most  important  section  of  the 
bill — important  alike  to  the  servicemen  and 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Give  our  return- 
ing veterans  the  opfwrtunity  to  finish' their 
educations  or  equip  themselves  to  follow  a 
trade  or  a  business,  and  the  problem  of  read- 
justment to  civilian  life  will  be  measurably 
solved. 

The  G.  I.  bill  provides  for  1  year  of  educa- 
tion for  every  veteran  who  served  at  least  3 
months  and  whose  education  was  interrupted 
or  impeded  by  service.  In  adiltlon,  every  vet- 
eran who  satisfactorily  completes  this  year 
of  work  In  a  college,  university,  or  training 
school  is  entitled  to  receive  additional  educa- 
tion for  a  period  equal  to  his  period  of  service 
but  not  exceeding  3  additional  years. 

Many  servicemen  may  not  wish  to  return 
to  school  for  more  education.  Many  of  these, 
however,  will  be  in  need  of  a  retraining  at  re- 
fresher course  for  their  former  trade  or  busi- 
ness. For  these  the  bill  very  wisely  provides 
a  year  of  training.  During  this  period  of 
training  they  may  better  equip  themselves 
for  farming,  radio,  airplane,  and  automotive 
work  or  In  whatever  field  they  may  desire. 

While  these  veterans  are  receiving  educa- 
tion or  training  the  Government  will  pay 
tuition  fees  to  the  school  of  their  choice  up 
to  $500  for  each  school  year.  In  addition  It 
will  give  them  an  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
1/  single  and  $75  to  the  veteran  with  depend- 
ents. The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  perhaps  1  out  of  every  10  will 
seek  additional  education  or  technical  train- 
ing. If  w©  have  twelve  to  fifteen  mllli(Hi  re- 
turning veterans,  more  than  a  million  will  be 
afforded  the  finest  type  of  preparation  for 
self-help,  will  be  helped  to  bridge  the  gap 
with  permanent  benefit  to  themselves. 

Many  returning  servicemen  will  not  need 
or  desire  additional  training,  but  they  wUl 
want  to  establish  a  home,  buy  a  farm,  or 
engage  In  btisiness.  For  them  the  bill  pro- 
vides loans. 

As  reported  to  the  House  the  measure  pro- 
vides that  the  Government,  through  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  guarantee  one- 
half  of  a  loan  or  loans  up  to  $1,500  made 
to  a  veteran  for  the  purchase  or  repair  of  a 
home,  or  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  or  to  enable 
a  man  to  engage  In  a  business  of  his  own. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  guarantee  will  take  the 
place  of  a  down  payment.  In  addition  the 
Government  will  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
amount  guaranteed  for  the  first  year. 

The  procedure  is  simple.  The  veteran 
makes  application  to  his  local  bank  or  other 
lending  agency.  If  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  finds  the  loan  appears  prac- 
ticable, the  guarantee  Is  made.  This  system 
does  not  place  the  Government  in  further 
competition  with  private  lending  agencies, 
but  on  the  contrary  should  serve  es  a  stim- 
ulant to  private  enterprise.  It  does  help  the 
veteran  become  the  owner  of  his  home,  farm, 
or  business. 

To  many  returning  veterans  the  need  for  a 
Job  will  be  of  paramount  Importance.  Even 
though  the  Selective  Service  Act  assures  the 
man  his  former  Job.  standing  alone  this  Is 
Insufficient.  Some  types  and  places  of  em- 
ployment win  no  longer  exist.  In  many  cases 
new  skills  will  have  been  developed  In  the 
individual  as  well  as  maturity  and  qualities 
of  leadership.  In  these  cases  the  old  job  is 
not  the  answer.  The  bill  establishes  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  full  responsibility 
for  Job  counseling  and  employment  place- 
ment. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  is  directed. to 
place  a  representative  in  every  State  to  work 
with  the  public  employment  service  of  that 
State.  These  men  and  wonoen  have  fought 
for  the  right  to  work  in  a  free  land.    It  is 


our  duty  as  a  nation  and  the  responsibility 
of  this  service  to  assist  in  securing  suitable 
employment  without  delay. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  unemployment  compensation  for 
veterans,  partlculirly  as  to  the  number  of 
weeks  the  returning  veteran  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  It.  Also,  there  has  been 
criticism  of  the  payment  of  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  with  the  suggestion  that 
all  returning  service  men  and  women  should 
receive  6  months'  h&ae  pay  whether  or  not 
employed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  ques- 
tion of  adjusted  compensation  or  a  bonus,  as 
it  has  been  termed  by  some,  should  not  be 
considered  at  this  time.  The  war  is  still  in 
progress.  No  one  can  say  how  many  men 
and  women  wUl  see  service.  Likewise  no  one 
can  accurately  forecast  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Government  2  or  3  years  hence. 
Finally  the  returning  veterans  themselves 
should  have  a  voice  in  determining  this  im- 
portant question  which  so  vitally  affects  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  and  their  own  welfare. 

But  it  is  only  just  that  the  man  and  woman 
who  has  served  this  country  in  uniform 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
if  he  Is  unable  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment on  his  return.  Those  who  have  re- 
mained at  home  and  worked  in  factories  and 
elsewhere  have  had  an  opportvmity  to  estab- 
lish unemployment  benefits  for  thenxselves 
under  existing  law  The  serviceman  has  been 
denied  this  right.  For  his  service  to  his  coun- 
try he  should  not  be  penalized  but  rewarded. 
I  am  satisfied  that  as  finally  passed  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  that  the  retturnlng  soldier 
If  qualified  will  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  will  not  be  a  subject  of  char- 
ity while  looking  for  a  job.  A  grateful  Na- 
tion can  do  no  less. 

This  Is  not  an  adjusted-compensation  or 
bonus  measure.  And  It  provides  that  the 
value  of  all  benefits  received  by  a  veteran 
under  it  shall  be  deducted  from  any  amount 
which  may  hereafter  be  authorized  for  pay- 
ment to  him  as  adjusted  compensation. 

What  will  it  cost?  The  best  available  esti- 
mate is  that  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
based  upon  fifteen  million  returning  vet- 
erans. That  estimate  for  the  entire  period 
of  time  that  the  bUl  wiU  operate  is  $6,000,- 
000.000. 

This  is  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.  It  Is  not 
a  law  yet  but  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House  on 
Thursday.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  reward.  The 
military  service  of  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  America  Is  not  for  sale.  The  bill  Is, 
we  hope,  a  bridge  over  which  the  returning 
soldier  and  sailor  may  pass  to  his  normal, 
rightful  place  in  his  home  commimity. 

Even  as  they  fought  for  freedom  and  will 
have  preserved  it,  so  in  the  years  to  come 
will  the  destiny  of  America  remain  in  their 
hands.  Ours  Is  a  Republic.  We  pledge  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  they  have  followed  and 
to  them  the  redemption  of  an  obligation, 
that  they  may  be  better  able  to  hold  aloft, 
in  peace  as  In  war.  the  torch  of  human  free- 
dom and  liberty. 


Americans  All 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  NSVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  history  of  a  country  is  written,  usual- 
ly long  years  after  the  dust  of  the  mov- 
ing-wagon wheels  of  progress  has  died 
down  on  peaceful  aettled  valleys,  that 


history  is  the  narration  of  the  total 
progress  of  an  indivisible  nation.  The 
Nation  does  not  move  fon^ard  or  regis- 
ter its  influence  on  our  world  and  times, 
by  races,  religions,  sections,  or  political 
parties.  There  is  no  color  line  in  the 
front  lines  nor  In  the  graves. 

In  the  light  of  this  fact,  common 
honesty  should  impel  us  in  the  daily  and 
contemporary  record  of  events  to  em- 
brace each  act  of  devotion  and  heroism 
in  our  common  effort,  without  suppres- 
sion or  disparagement  by  reason  of  race 
or  religion.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
note  in  the  daily  newspapers  a  frank 
recognition  of  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
those  Americans  of  the  Negro  race  who 
are  meeting  on  a  plane  of  equahty  the 
test  of  valor  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Negro  race  In  Amer- 
ica has  done  much  in  the  past  century 
with  what  it  has  had  to  do  with.  Its 
members  have  helped  themselves  as 
much  as  they  have  been  helped.  Prom 
the  days  of  Booker  T.  Washington  they 
have  rightly  placed  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion as  the  door  to  opportunity.  To  those 
who  desire  to  bring  up  the  average  of 
our  whole  citizenry  rather  than  empha- 
size their  claim  to  excellence  on  the 
deprivation  of  the  Negro  of  the  common 
opportunity  vre  all  cherish.  I  commend 
an  editorial  on  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  Campaign,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  May 
15,  1944,  as  follo\'s: 

COELZGZ    APPEAL 

The  best  Indication  at  what  American  Ne- 
groes wish  to  do  in  the  futtire  probably  is 
to  be  found  in  the  recoid  of  what  they  have 
done  in  the  recent  past.  No  other  group  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  may  l>e  said 
to  have  accomplished  so  much  In  so  short  a 
while.  There  Is  no  need  to  cite  statistics  to 
prove  the  increase  of  health,  wealth,  culture, 
cor»structive  Idealism,  and  cooperation  among 
colored  citizens  of  the  United  States  within 
the  lifespan  of  living  observers.  It  Is  a  fact 
which  is  part  of  the  experience  of  every 
thoughtful  individual. 

But  the  end.  of  course,  is  not  yet.  On  the 
contrary,  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Negro  progress  is  opening,  and  convincing 
evidence  of  its  power  and  vitality  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  United  Negro  College  fund 
campaign  which  currently  la  going  on. 
Twenty-seven  leading  Institutions  of  learning 
have  pooled  their  Interests  so  that  a  single 
appeal  may  be  made  for  all.  Walter  Hovlng 
is  chairman  of  the  drive,  John  D.  Rockefelkr. 
Jr..  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee,  and 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Anson  Phelps  Btckcs  a 
membtr  of  the  executive  committee.  Sv.ch 
names  Instire  the  efflclency  as  well  as  the 
high  social  character  of  the  endeavor.  The 
goal  is  a  relatively  small  svun — only  one  an4 
a  half  mlUien  dollars. 

Ten  or  twenty  times  that  amotmt  use- 
fully could  be  spent  to  develop  the  facili- 
ties of  education  for  whlcli  hundreds  of 
thousands  qf  young  Negro  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  are  reaching  out.  Lees  than 
half  of  the  potential  student  body  Is  be- 
ing accommodated  under  prevailing  con- 
ditions. Yet  it  rcqxilres  no  argument  that 
If  Negro  youth  Is  to  be  trained  In  Amer- 
ican principles  of  responsible  self -dependency 
and  Integrity,  the  task  cannot  be  left  to  the 
grade  schools  exclusively.  There  must  be 
adequate  provision  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Instinct  cf  self-improvement  in  the  upper 
levels  of  academic  erxdeavor.  A  casual  Ttett 
to  Hampton,  Tuskegee.  Morehotise.  or  Flak  will 
Etiffioe  to  convince  any  doubter.  The  work  of 
these  and  other  institutions  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class  Is  outstanding,  and  ita  benefits  are 
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BOl  nmHad  to  Kcffreci.  It  infliMncM  th« 
tntlrt  Natton  to  th»  profit  of  tvtnr  eoMtUu- 
•nt  el*m«t»t 

HeadquM-tark  for  ttu  campatfn  ara  at  U 
bat  PUtjP'MveQth  8tr««t,  New  York  City. 


Price-Control  Week 
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Tk*  CoBitituUoB— Gut  antj  of  the  Rif  bti 
ud  PriTilff •>  9i  mt  Indiridual 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or  mew  TOEK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  note  that  the  Honorable  John 
Cashmore,  my  esteemed  friend  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  has 
proclaimed  the  week  of  May  17  to  24, 
1944.  as  price-control  week. 

The  inflationary  spiral  will  become 
even  more  dangerous  unless  there  is 
earnest  cooperation  between  the  people 
and  the  Ctovemment.  It  avails  us  little 
to  collar  and  punish  offenders  of  price 
control  who  happen  to  be  the  sellers 
unless  we  likewise  instill  into  the  heads 
of  the  guilty  purchasers  the  enormity  of 
their  crimes.  The  observance  of  a  price- 
control  week  as  indicated  by  the  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  of  Borough  President 
John  Cashmore  should  do  much  to  make 
the  good  citizenry  of  Brooklyn  conscious 
of  their  obligations  in  this  regard. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Borough  Presi- 
dent John  Cashmore.  Being  a  good  loyal 
Democrat  of  my  borough  and  a  lifelong 
resident  therein  and  imbued  with  the 
fine  traditions  of  that  bailiwick,  he  could 
do  no  less. 

I  herewith  set  forth  his  proclamation: 

rSOCLAMATION 

Whereas  an  effective  price-control  program 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  successful  war  effort, 
•awntlal  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  for  a  strong  and  stable  economy,  and 
for  high  war  production:  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
In  the  face  of  many  difficulties,  has  effected 
gnat  savings  for  the  consumers  of  our  Na- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
to  be  effective  In  Its  objectives,  requires  the 
understanding  and  support  of  every  Individ- 
ual clUaen  and  the  participation  of  all  in 
Um  campaign  against  all  efforts  to  under- 
mine it: 

Now,  therefore.  1.  John  Cashmore,  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  do  hereby 
declare  the  week  of  May  17  to  May  34.  1^, 
Price  control  Week. 

I  \irge  the  ctttaens  of  Brooklyn  to  devote 
that  week  to  the  educating  of  the  public  to 
tlie  sl^lflcance  of  price  control  In  the  war 
eCort  and  to  the  ne<d  of  active  participation 
IB  tbe  Sfbt  against  the  black  market. 

Lei  all  groups  unite  to  strtngthen  the  war 
•falaet  UMJatlon.  Let  the  people  of  Btooklyn 
•arrjr  an  uatferttandinf  of  the  importaooe  of 
prtM  ewitfal  mmI  the  d  P  A.  into  the  homee 
•f  our  fcurnytli,  it  Um  eutf  that  our  national 

to  MMUnued  in  the 
the  war. 
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EXTENSION  0¥l  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES 


4.  BUCKLEY 


or  Niw  "oax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  rRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Mcy  18.  1944 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  W  r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RecoriI  I  include  a  very 
able  address  delivered  by  MTss  Daphne 
Pitt  on  the  subject  "  he  Constitution- 
Guaranty  of  the  Righ  s  and  Privileges  of 
the  Individual.  This  oration  won  first 
prize  at  the  Bronx  Cou  ity  oratorical  con- 
test held  in  our  county  on  March  31. 1944. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  1  learing  it  delivered 
by  Miss  Pitt  at  the  nr  onthly  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Street  Beys  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  member ,  an  April  11,  1944. 

The  address  follows : 

TH«  CONSTITUTION — GUA«  *NT«   Or  TI«  RIGHTS. 

AND  parvujMS  or  mz  indivtoual 

One  hundred  and  fM  ;y-elx  years  ago  our 
Constitution  came  into  Being.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years  since  ;he  growth  ol  an  idea 
and  an  ideal  In  the  mini  Is,  and  in  the  hearts, 
and  m  the  souls  of  grea ;  men  striving  to  es- 
tablish an  even  greater  Nation. 

Men  of  Imagination?    Yes. 

Men  of  faith  and  bell  tf?    By  all  means. 

Men  of  intelligence?     Definitely. 

Men  of  foresight?    Tl  at  Is  a  question. 

Perhaps  when  we  to<  ay  refer  to  them  In 
our  debates  and  discus  Ions  as  men  of  fore- 
sight we  actually  mear  men  of  high  hope. 
Perhaps  I  sound  a  bit  c  rnical  in  saying  this, 
but  if  I  do,  it  is  becaus<  of  human  obstinacy 
and  lack  of  enough  in  agination  to  believe 
that  such  a  marvelous  g  ft  of  deliberate  fore- 
sight could  possibly  hav(  been  granted  to  any 
mortal  man. 

For  instance,  how  t  ould  those  inspired 
founders  of  our  democi  acy.  Intelligent,  and 
Imaginative  as  they  we  e.  know  of  the  dire 
need  that  we  today  woi  ild  have  for  such  as 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  Am  yet,  what  would  we 
In  this  country  he  withe  ut  such  a  docximent? 

That  is  not  a  hard  question  to  answer. 
Heaven  forbid,  we  woul  i  be  another  Japan, 
another  Germany,  any  other  Irresponsible, 
tyrannical,  totalitarian  power,  and  I  prob- 
ably wouldn't  be  here  alking  to  you  under 
these  auspices,  and  in  i  his  fashion. 

But  call  it  what  you  will — call  it  foresight 
or  neceertty — call  It  chance  or  fate — call  it 
high  destiny.  If  you  wU  •  •  •  they  gave 
us  our  Bill  of  Rights.  '  liat  is  the  important 
fact — now,  today,  for  yc  u  and  for  me. 

And  what  about  us?  Do  we  owe  anything 
In  return?  Wait,  I'm  nat  talking  about  pay- 
ment to  a  dead  past,  no  tribute  to  dead  men, 
nor  loyalty  to  outmoded  traditions  and  ideals. 
The  past  Is  still — thank  God — very  much 
alive:  and  the  men — the  men  of  that  unfor- 
gettable past  wUl  never  die, 

But  as  for  tbe  Con  ititutlon  that  Is  our 
reaponslblllty:  to  keep  U  spirit  alive:  to  put 
teeth  into  its  mandate) :  to  uphold  lU  Ideals 
In  all  our  attitudes  ar  d  all  our  acts,  in  all 
our  contacts  with  all  out  feliowmen  ol  all 
color*,  alt  statlohn,  and  nil  rrepds;  in  thi»  Very 
thoughte  w»  think,  lit  t  \9  v»ry  Mntimr'ntu  we 
eNpNM.  ilMl  Ut  the  vt^ry  air  wi  breathe.  Thet 
te  our  Munden  obli|i«(  mi. 

•mm  iMlM  Um  nbe  ,  ihe  laMiMiitieM,  the 
NMMfHMitneM  itf  aut'h  R  (tm>iuMa«ii,  Tb  Ihe 
•wrMf  Niiit  (he  iltiMiii  >r.  lit  ihs  afffftr  Mil 
the  mMiMMer.  I  My  *(••  "hIv  leeh  M  Itttit  In 
mair^  (tiMhiiy  c^^  •)«••*  "■*>  i^«  *9^>  tiumltif 
lie  eMril.  tr  ipuretle  II  !••  dm*  usee, 

Vwu  Mt,  eur  DMfMl  iiiuoit  i*  «  ilarlMM 
«Mii|MUiMl  rnaHe  91 4t9m»  »h4  lUili  realitiN, 


It  U  mad*  of  material  such  «•  freedom  of 
■PMch.  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
OTMii:  the  kind  of  material  that  bara  the  way 
to  dlcutor  and  destroyer— to  any  who  would 
tear  down  all  that  has  been  built  of  the 
blood  and  the  sweat  and  tbe  tear*  of  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  Nation. 

It  U  made  of  the  material  that  makes  ut 
realize  that  this  is  our  country,  "of  th«» 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
and  that,  by  and  large.  It  still  U  the  most 
wonderful  place  In  all  this  world  of  curs  for 
common  man. 

It  is  made  of  all  the  countless  and  name- 
less longings  and  strivings,  prayers,  and 
hopes  that  are  the  essence  of  the  American 
dream. 

It  embraces  within  Itself  all  those  precious, 
priceless  things  which  are  being  threatened 
by  dark  waves  and  storms  of  reaction  and 
hate  breaking  In  on  us  from  the  plU  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  abroad. 

It  Is  the  battlement  here  at  home,  erected 
by  us  to  combat  the  perils  that  face  us  the 
moment  we  begin  to  lUten  to  the  cheap 
Mbble-rotser  using  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  to  destroy  free  speech.  The  momerft 
we  begin  reading  the  hate-mongerlng  news- 
papers using  the  privilege  of  the  free  press 
for  the  very  destrtiction  of  that  free  press, 
the  moment  we  begin  to  support  subversive 
organizations  using  the  privileges  of  freedom 
of  assembly  tor  the  base  purpose  of  setting  us 
against  one  another,  or  the  moment  we  begin 
to  tolerate  any  abuse  of  our  privileges,  by  any 
party,  or  any  faction,  no  matter  what  Its 
guise  or  proffer,  then  we  face  the  conse- 
quence of  forfeiting  our  precious  liberties 
of  having  them  blown  to  the  four  winds. 

Does  that  seem  far-fetched? 

If  it  does,  then  I  know  that  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  Constitution  is  not  completely 
understood.  And  If  that  Is  the  case,  I  fall 
to  see  that  poor  words  such  as  mine  can  play 
any  but  a  very  minor  role  In  attempting  to 
remedy  it. 

If  you  still  are  dubious,  stop  for  a  moment, 
cross  the  oceans,  look  upon  the  totalitarian 
states  there  found,  get  the  full  picture  of 
black  shirts  and  of  brown  shirts,  of  pillage, 
of  plunder,  of  rape,  of  murder:  regard 
the  young,  deprived  of  their  youth,  cheated  of 
their  birthright,  fed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
hate:  ponder  the  vision  of  human  beings  like 
you,  and  like  me,  beaten,  starved,  tortured; 
and  why?  Why?  Because  of  the  monstrous 
myth  of  race  superiority. 

Think,  think  about  all  this;  then  I  beg  of 
you,  turn  away  quickly — some  sights  sicken 
the  soul.  Return  with  me  to  America,  my 
country,  your  country,  and  what  do  you  see 
there? 

You  see  a  beautiful  lady  standing  proudly 
at  the  gateway  to  the  new  world,  torch  held 
high' to  light  the  way  for  those  unfortunates 
who  have  lived  In  darkness  so  long.  You 
hear  her  vibrant  spirit  in  the  throb  of  every 
American  heartbeat;  you  know  that  she  Is  the 
spirit  of  our  American  world.  Liberty. 

And  then  you  realize  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, that  behind  that  spirit  is  a  ghostly  host, 
a  timeless  heritage,  a  code  of  duly  constituted 
law,  a  way  of  life — yours  to  cherish,  yours  to 
defend,  yours  to  preserve — the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Hob.  Jtmti  A.  Farity 
iXTiNtzoN  or  milAIIXI 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

nr  MAMiAciM'arrra 

IN  TMI  NOVtl  ur  I4MI*NIUIINTATIVII 

ThHrH§y,  M^y  If.  1944 

Mr,  FMILBIN    Mr.  iBHliir,  unfl«r 
Itavf  to  mitnd  my  rrmurM  in  (ho  ^m* 
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Ml.  I  Include  the  following  newspaper 
Items: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Post  of  April  22,  1M4) 
FAaLZT    cAtxa    rr   gold   bkick — blasts   miw 

TOaX  STATS  eOLOIEX  VOTX  LAW 

New  Yobx,  April  21.— James  A.  Farley, 
Btate  Democratic  chairman,  tonight  called 
the  New  York  State  soldier  vote  law  a  gold- 
brick  law  and  urged  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
remove  its  obvious  defects. 

Farley  spoke  over  the  same  CBS  State-wide 
network  on  which  Dewey,  a  week  ago,  re- 
viewed his  administration,  and  termed  the 
State  war  ballot  "a  simple,  workable  formula 
for  soldier  voting." 

(From  the  Boston  Post  of  AprU  19,  1944) 
tmsoLKmo 

It  was  not  that  James  A.  Parley  was  unani- 
mously reelected  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  democratic  committee,  despite 
the  efforu  of  the  OConnell  machine  In 
Albany  to  drive  him  out,  that  was  so  surpris- 
ing. But  the  fact  that  Mr.  Farley  did  not 
ask  for  a  single  vote,  or  In  no  way  cam- 
paigned for  re€lec*lon.  makes  his  selection 
an  outstanding  event.  But  New  Yorkers 
know  Jim  Parley.  They  value  his  worth  to 
the  party.  That  he  was  again  selected  as 
State  leader  Is  a  glowing  tribute  to  his  ability 
and  his  honesty. 

[From  the  Hampshire  Gazette.  Northampton, 
Mass.,  of  May  5,  1944] 
James  A.  Farley,  a  rugged  American  him- 
self, pays  a  nice  tribute  to  Americans  in  gen- 
eral for  their  soundness  of  character  In  this 
war  t)oth  at  the  front  and  at  home,  after 
their  careless  and  pleasure-loving  ways  In 
peacetime.  Let  us  hope  that  the  attitude 
taken  at  this  time  will  be  carried  into  peace 
and  Into  the  years  that  follow  so  that  Amer- 
ica may  never  again  be  found  as  weak  as  she 
was  In  1914  and  In  1939.  Both  weaknesses 
had  something  to  do  with  our  getting  Into 
both  wars. 


Address  to  the  Alomni  of  Providence 
College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 1  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  to  the  alumni  of  Provi- 
dence College,  Sunday,  May  7,  1944.  at 
Providence  College,  Providence,  R.  I.: 

The  occasion  of  a  communion  breakfast 
li  memorable  In  enyonet  life.  The  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  to  receive  our  Divine 
Lord  into  our  souls  U  a  tremendous  thing  in 
Itself,  and  I  am  deeply  gr»M\x\  for  the  graces 
•hU  blMBinpi!  that  1  have  received  this  morn- 
Hid  I  »i«d  thmmht  ihat  my  nr«t  day  in  the 
tialU  ol  OohitPM  WM  R  gi-Mt  one  in  my  lile. 
bill,  gmUem^h.  It  i*  im  pmply  OTWie  wHsn 
I  IHI  yiiU  fhM  U>tUf  l»  nil  PVi'H  hl|ii«#»'  mp. 
PrMVUIeiici  CnllMf  mMh»  ••!  mhiHi  in  all  <•[ 
Ml.  ftnH  I  trust  you  wilt  Ii»ii»v9  ihni  I  nm  miu 
Mrslv  icMsrui  iw  «»•  privilege  aiirt  l«Mit«r 
b..i«  have  NceoriMl  me.  M»ny  »>  yuu  «»•>•**' 
iiisii  iisrs  this  mwnlni  represtnl  ^mw  lu 


the  foundation  of  this  great  Domlnlean  In- 
stitution. We  can  all  be  thankfiU  to  Al- 
mighty Ood  that  there  U  such  an  institution 
of  learning.  Bttraordlnary  graces  and  bless- 
ings have  been  bestowed  on  the  college  spir- 
itually, intellectually,  and  financially.  Ex- 
traordinary success  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  of  you  professionally.  soclaUy.  and  n- 
nanclally.  As  you  have  grown  into  maturity, 
so  has  your  alma  mater  grown.  Today  she 
opens  her  arms  to  welcome  back  the  oldest 
and  the  youngest  of  her  sons,  not  as  a  test 
of  their  loyalty  to  her;  rather  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  their  faith  In  God.  We  aU  appre- 
ciate the  fact  It  is  not  everywhere  In  the 
world  that  such  an  expression  of  faith  Is 
possible. 

I  know  only  too  well  It  has  been  the  popu- 
lar style  to  lampoon  the  system  of  education 
such  as  prevails  here  at  the  college.  I  am 
well  aware  that  It  has  been  the  accepted 
thing  to  scoff  at  that  philosophy  which  has 
answered  the  basic  question  In  mans  heart, 
which  tells  men  who  and  what  he  Is.  from 
whence  he  came,  whither  U  his  ultimate 
goal. 

It  Is  not  only  popular  but  Is  considered  the 
mark  of  genuine  intelligence,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  objective  truth.  When  we  In- 
sist that  truth  Is  eternal,  that  there  Is  a 
moral  law.  given  to  His  creatures  by  Ood. 
that  this  same  moral  law  applies  as  well  to 
nations  as  to  Individual  men.  we  have  been 
ridiculed  as  being  steeped  In  medieval  super- 
stition. The  popuUr  philosophy  of  our  day 
has  been  termed  utilitarianism  or  realism, 
and  we  are  admonished  to  be  practical  and 
cease  our  day-dreaming. 

In  our  time  we  have  witnessed  the  growth 
of  this  realism,  we  have  seen  Its  tenets  become 
the  policies  of  nations.  We  have  seen  the 
world  immersed  in  a  bath  of  blood  because 
men  found  it  easy  to  Justify  their  conduct 
on  the  ground  of  expediency. 

In  Germany  and  Japan  there  rose  to  power 
men  motivated  by  this  doctrine  of  expediency. 
To  them  there  was  no  truth  as  a  changeless 
thing,  to  them  truth  was  a  tool,  a  weapon. 
To  them  there  was  no  falsehood,  no  treach- 
ery. These  things  were  only  instruments  to 
be  used  in  advancing  the  purpose  of  the 
almighty  state,  a  purpose  declared  by  those 
men  alone,  not  by  the  people  for  whom  the 
state  was  created. 

Here  was  conduct,  by  the  leaders  of  great 
nations,  as  Immoral  as  any  to  be  found  In 
the  pages  of  history.  Immoral,  that  Is,  If  our 
beliefs,  learned  at  the  feet  of  the  noble  men 
who  are  followers  of  the  great  Aquinas,  are 
correct,  and  the  pragmatlsts  wrong.  But  If 
we  permit  ourselves  to  subscribe  to  the  "prac- 
tical" doctrines  of  the  extreme  realists,  then 
we  shoxild  doff  our  caps  and  pay  humble 
tribute  to  these  disciples  of  expediency. 
Surely  they  applied  their  energies,  with  vigor 
and  violence,  to  the  task  at  hand.  Their 
plan  was  brilliantly  conceived,  Its  execution 
flawless,  and  hardhearted  realism  should  have 
won  for  them  honorary  degrees  from  the  great 
universities  of  our  critics. 

This  great  land  of  ours — founded  on  the 
dignity  of  man  and  subscribing  to  the  moral- 
ity of  nations— was  brought  Into  being  by 
men  who  were  motivated  by  principles  as 
much  amoved  from  the  theories  of  material- 
ists as  is  the  dark  of  night  from  the  noonday 
sun.  Certain  truths,  they  declared,  were  aelf- 
pvident.  They  affirmed  the  txlsUnoe  of  Oodj 
they  affirmed  the  dlgnlty-the  invlolnblllty— 
of  human  nature  and  in*  tiglit*  that  belong 
Ut  that  rtinnityi  they  affirmed  thi»  primary 
Burmme  of  Mrivemmfht  to  be  tlie  protection 
i.f  a  itPMnii  111  tim  »«piPiw  of  \him  Hililsi 
ihtiy  affitmM  \\\f  Hum  ut  (hi  |»eop»f  »•»  •H-i"'; 
miiif  till  ihPiMMlvM  Ihi  rerm  of  Mtivrihrneiil 
uiey  iNm  hem  tiiiiiwi  to  ihslr  ii»«<«' ,^  ^. 

Hf\\ti9i  M  ws  Nts  (III*  inMriiiiii-wllh  (h« 
iHNra  uf  finrt  ih»i»e  •»•»  >»••  •»'•  heller  llms  w 
ttunsiasr  our  yiavt  !■  UHi  Heiiwii  ul  uurf -lit 


a  land  to  which  the  pagan,  irreligious  world 
has  flung  her  challengs  of  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule.   There  la  no  better  time  than  now  to 
determine   honestly   what   contribution   we 
can  make  toward  the  safegiuudlng  of  those 
rights  and  principles  to  which  we  lay  claim. 
In  God's  good  time— we  have  all  prayed 
this  morning  that  day  is  not  far  dUUnt— the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  wUl  have  died.    The 
princes  and   the  kings  wUl  have  departed, 
and  the  Uttle  people  of  the  world  wUl  stand 
In  awe  at  the  great  conclave  of  peacemakers. 
The    giants    wUl   again    assemble,   and   the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  future  generaUon 
of  men  and  boys  will  sUnd  and  wait.  In  sUent 
prayer,  that  from  this  meeting  will  come.  In 
truth,  the  peace  and  security  for  which  they 
have  cried  aloud  to  their  God.    When  the 
bombed  and  shocked  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia  come  to  dig  their  cities  out  of  the  rubble 
created  by  the  Inventive  genius  of  man.  when 
soldiers  lay  aside  the  brUllantly  constructed 
Instruments  of  death  and  destruction — hu- 
man nature  being  what  It  Is— It  may  be  too  . 
much  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  laying 
aside  of  the  ambitions  of  men  and  nations. 
It  may  be  that  In  that  day— when  men  no 
longer  fear  the  aggression  of  their  enemies — 
they  will  learn  to  fear  the  suggestions  of  so- 
called  friends,  still  poisoned  by  selfishness. 
Once  before.  In  our  time,  we  witnessed  men 
and  nations,  who  had  been  motivated  by  lofty 
principles— who  called  on  Almighty  God  to 
award  victory  to  their  arms— turn  In  time  of 
peace  to  power  politics- and  aa  abortive  at- 
tempt   to   provide   for   their    own   security 
through  the  execution  of  selfish  compacts. 

I  know  It  is  popular  to  sneer  at  democracy 
in  action— that  one  who  attests  his  faith  in 
representative  government  receives  a  cynical 
smile.  But  I  do  know  this— the  futxire  secur- 
ity of  the  people  of  America  lies  within  reach 
of  each  Individual,  the  winning  of  that  se- 
curity calls  for  the  tintlrlng  effort  of  every 
•individual.  If  we  will  have  peace— peace  It 
will  be.  If  we  wUl  have  agreemenU.  com- 
pacts, cartels,  and  all  the  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  of  self-seeking  international  relations, 
that  we  win  have. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  Injunctions — one 
of  the  most  Important  contributions  to  socie- 
ty—was written  by  St.  Paul  In  three  words — 
"Be  a  man."  He  recognized  the  full  scope 
and  power  of  the  dignity  of  man.  He  recog- 
nized fully  the  tremendous  power  potentially 
held  within  the  limits  of  the  human  Intellect 
and  will.  He  evaluated  correctly  man's  posi- 
tion In  the  divine  plan. 

Would  to  God  the  thundering  voice  of  St. 
Paul  would  echo  and  reecho  across  the  land 
today. 

Be  a  man  In  the  fulfillment  of  your  nature; 
know  and  vise  the  power  and  the  glory  and 
the  dignity  of  your  being.  Live  In  the  full 
stature  of  your  manhood — In  Justice.  In  hon- 
esty, and  In  truth.  Enjoy  the  prlvUeges  of 
manhood,  but  be  awake  to  the  responsibility, 
the  obligations.  Imposed  by  that  manhood. 
Reach  for  the  stars  like  a  man— not  for  the 
earth  like  a  dog. 

Yes.  the  alumni  of  Providence  College  are 
attending  today  a  communion  breakfast- 
would  to  Ood  that  the  Providence  College 
men  scattered  across  the  world  could  be  with 
us  this  morning  to  share  our  happlnaee. 

Here  the  philosophy  of  Bt.  Thomae  uught 
young  men  to  live— a  system  of  phlloeophy 
became  a  phlloeophy  of  life.  If  It  wasn't 
juat  routine  teaching— If  the  prlnclplejre- 
cpived  here  were  true— then  llvee  WOrt  MMM 
fuller  and  richer,  and  immetuN  boyt  wett 
fashinned  into  worth-while  Oatholli  ment  eni 
rriivKlenM  OMIOft  m»-|n  a  PT  »»<»•*•»»»»>• 
guuih  FMiao-4i»  tn  tOI  in  «H»  Moi^f 
r«nt«n-^r  a  nyiim  f«tptre»s  t»ver  luri 


HavtMHWUilni  uiHJii  whieh  to  put  ihetr  ftitfe 
iiMi  Mm  Iff  wt  futuff  I 

Thismomlni  *t  ihis  eoiwwMnlwi  »mli« 
laal  wf  ihuuld  leKetiiosie  our  IIVM  !•  Ooi 
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•XMl  dttormlne.  m  ladMiMl  men.  m  part  of 
•  p«*t  Nation,  to  metttfH  the  tremendous  re> 
•ponsibllitles  plaowl  In  our  hands,  live  ac- 
cording to  our  teachings,  live  Amtrlcan  ac- 
cording to  America's  principles— be  men — the 
kind  of  men  Ood  created  us  to  be. 


The  Great  Gum  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  EtEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  19U 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tiie  Rscobo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Prank  R.  Kent,  from 
^the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

Thb  GasAT  Qamx  or  Pouncs — Vnrm  or 
IntAi.WM  nsB>  rctt  13  Years  in  Asmimistra- 
TioM  "Pouncs."  Sats  WHirza 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

One  of  the  Interesting  things  about  this 
administration  is  the  extraordinary  manner 
In  which  for  13  years  It  has  managed  to 
camouflage  the  most  sordid  and  practical 
kind  of  politics  with  a  false  and  glittering 
veneer  of  Idealism.  Fbr  the  purpose  of  re- 
electing tlM  President,  this  twice  has  proven 
an  eseeedlngly  effective  combination.  As  he 
reaches  for  a  fourth  temr  It  Is  still  the  main 
dependence. 

.For  example,  the  present  propaganda  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
la  the  only  man  capable  of  assuring  victory 
for  the  United  Nations;  that  no  other  is  fit 
to  be  trusted  to  make  the  peace  or  handle 
the  post-war  problems;  that  to  "change 
horses"  In  1044  would  Invite  calamity;  that 
only  knowledge  of  these  things  and  the  over- 
whelming demand  of  the  people  could  per- 
suade the  President  to  forgo  his  personal  de- 
sire to  "lay  down  the  burden"  and  wptoA 
4  more  years  In  the  White  House,  ■■en- 
tially.  tbeae  are  th;  same  arguments  used 
to  promote  the  third -term  effort. 
""■~~«cwever  well  they  may  go  with  the  gullible, 
there  was  not  then — and  there  Is  not  now — 
anything  In  the  record  to  sxistaln  these  argu- 
ments, and  they  have  been  pretty  well  re- 
futed by  the  facta.  The  real  refutation,  how- 
ever, comes  fronr  their  source — the  White 
Hotise  aides  who  devise  and  distribute  them. 
Obviously,  If  they  believed  them  they  would 
rely  upMi  them.  But  they  do  not  rely  upon 
than  at  all — leas  this  time.  In  fact,  than  In 
the  third-term  "draft." 

Hsvn  was  a  "DRArr" 

It  waant  a  "draft"  then  and  It  Isn't  a 
•draft"  now.  The  "draft"  and  the  "orer- 
wbclmlng  demand"  were  clearly  manipulted 
m  1940  and  they  are  being  manipulated  now. 
Tbifl  la  not  to  say  there  is  no  genuine  senti- 
mant  for  ICr.  Roosevelt;  It  U  to  say  that  the 
•entlmant  would  be  inaulBclent  and  Ineffec- 
ttial  unleee  bearlly  rttmulated  and  worked  up. 

It  was  OoTemor  Dewey  who.  3  years  ago. 
■aid  that  no  man  was  ever  'drafted"  for  the 
PreeMsaey  without  conniving  in  the  draft. 
UndouhUdly.  Mr.  Dewey  la  conniving  in  hu 
own  "draft."  but  no  more  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
la  oonnlvliLg  in  his. 

Oaa  ^ttfrerence  la  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
vasUy  more  power  to  bring  about  a  draft  than 
Mr.  Dewey — and  to  make  it  seem  real.  6o  long 
as  he  is  In  the  White  Hotiae.  the  great  weight 
of  the  PedenU  machine  is  sulOclent  to  inaore 


for 


any  number  of  renoralnatiorp 
dent.    It  prevents  any 
from  arialng  within  the  party 
real  convention  competition. 
Thus  for  the  renomlnation 
1940,   reliance   ti   not   upon 
ments  and  public  sentiment 
the  pretense,  but  upon  the 
machine  with  which,  througli 
linked  the  big  city  bosses 
New  Jersey,  the  O'Connells,  ol 
lln.   of   Tammany.    KeUy, 
others. 

BAMX  TALK  Or  8ACl*nCS 


the  Presl- 

(ormltlable  candidate 

It  keeps  down 


this  year,  as  in 
Utriiistic   argu- 
though  that  Is 
I^owerful  Federal 
patronage,  are 
aa  Hague,  of 
Albany.  Laugh- 
Chicago,   and 


su:h 


pertiaps 


argi  tments, 
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Barring  bad  health.  throu(  h 
ments   the   fourth   nominati  jn 
talned.    But.  both  before  ant 
altruistic  arguments  will  be 
talk  about  sacrifice  will  be 
the   credulous,   though 
In  numbers  this  time,  will  be 
can  be  done  with  these 
administration     publicity 
great.    But  by  no  means  can 
to  elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  a 
reliance  for  that  is  not  upoi 
upon  certain  concrete  politiqal 
Impervloua  to  argument. 

First,  there  are  the  3,000 
eral  employees  whose  hope 
pay  roll  is  tied  up  with  the 
dacy;   second,  there  is  the 
huge  campaign  funds,  Its  al 
velt    declarations,    its   countty 
satlon.  and  Its  leaders  who 
as  having  the  major  part  in 
of  the  fourth-term  campaig|n 
are  the  American  Labor 
the  Communists,  who 
no    Presidential    candidate 
other  of  the  radical  groups 
the  great  Negro  vote  in  the 
and  border  States,  the  bull 
been  Mr.  Roosevelt's  twice. 

Unquestionably,    the    mos^ 
the  four  is  the  Negro  vote, 
gest    single    voting    group 
Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  lose 
rloUB  support  from  It.  his 
greatly  diminished, 
disturb   the   White 
than  anything  else. 

Evidence  of  this  is  given 
frantic  efforts  being  made  t 
press  and  administration 
vince  Negro  leaders  that 
a    wicked    man    who    will 
elected  President.     It  is 
performance,  but  typical. 
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civilian  Fed- 
staying  on  the 
loosevelt  candi- 
I.  O.  with  its 
-out  for  Rooae- 
wide   organl- 
are  recognized 
management 
third,  there 
In  New  York, 
will  have 
;his    time,    and 
fourth,  there  is 
livotal  northern 
of  which  has 
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House 


President  Presents  Gold 
Comdr.  Edward  H. 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

orwaato 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  16,  1944 
8p»k< 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr 
Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  Henr^ 
again  been  recognized  by 
who  presented  this 
the  Gold  SUr  In 
tinguished  service 

As  it  is  known,  Lieutenailt 
OTIare  was  presented  wltl 
sional  Medal  of  Honor  as 
stroying  five  Japanese  triages 
action  February  30.  1942, 
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Star  to  Lt 
I'Hare 


RI  MARKS 


er,  the  late 

O'Hare  has 

the  President 

outstantiing  flyer  with 

recognit  on  of  his  dis- 


Commander 

the  Congres- 

result  of  de- 

In  a  single 

which  saved 


his  carrier  from  destruction.  Lieutenant 
Commander  O  Hare  was  shot  down  try- 
ing to  break  up  an  attack  of  30  to  40 
torpedo  planes  against  a  United  States 
carrier  task  force  on  November  27.  1943. 
This  latest  citation  is  a  result  of  opera- 
tions October  5,  1943,  against  Japanese 
forces  at  Wake  Lsland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lieutenant  Commander 
O'Hare  was  my  personal  friend.  I  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  Naval  Academy  and 
under  the  permission  granted  me,  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  citation. 
It  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  the  second  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  to 
Lt.  Comdr.  Edward  Henry  O'Hare,  United 
States  Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
following  citation: 

"For  heroism  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  aerial  combat  as  commander  of 
Fighting  Squadron  Six  during  operations 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  at  Wake  Is- 
land on  October  5,  1943.  Sighting  three  hos- 
tile fighters  south  of  the  Island,  Lieutenant 
Commander  O'Hare  overtook  the  planes  and 
slnglehandedly  destroyed  one  while  his  unit 
accounted  for  the  other  two,  pursuing  the 
stricken  planes  down  to  the  runway  on  Wake 
Island  where.  In  the  face  of  terrific  Japanese 
antiaircraft  fire,  two  twin-engined  bombers 
and  a  fourth  fighter  were  destroyed  on  the 
ground.  Continuing  his  daring  tactics.  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  O'Hare  Intercepted  a 
third  hostile  bomber,  closing  for  the  attack, 
and  leaving  the  enemy  a  crippled  and  vul- 
nerable target  for  final  destruction  by  an- 
other plane  of  his  unit.  His  inspiring  leader- 
ship and  gallant  fighting  spirit  under  the 
most  perilous  conditions  reflect  great  credit 
upon  Lieutenant  Commander  O'Hare,  his 
command,  and  the  United  States  naval 
service." 

For  the  President, 

Jaicxs  Fobkzstal. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Education  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  telegram 
from  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu-« 
setts,  which  is  dated  May  17: 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  17,  1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanx. 

House  Office  Building: 
On  May  8  wired  you  regarding  the  educa- 
tional featurea  of  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights, 
and   also  joined  with  executive   committee 
of  Oovernors  Conference  in  a  telegram.    I  am 
anxious   that  the   bill   provide   that   actual 
education  of  veterans   be   in   the   hands  of 
State  educational  organizations  and  Institv- 
tlons.     I  certainly   oppose   the    creation   of 
any  new  Federal  bureaucracy,  and  aside  from 
wanting  It  made  clear  that  the  States  are  to 
control  the  veterans'  education,  I  am  en- 
tirely In  favor  of  the  O.  I.  bill  of  righu. 
Lcvxam  Saltonstall, 
Governor  of  Maaaachutetts. 
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State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Airplanes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TXNNESSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  for  May  18,  1944,  discussing  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Northwest  Airlines 
against  the  State  of  Minnesota,  decided 
May  15. 1944.  This  decision  makes  pos- 
sible the  imposition  by  the  States  of 
burdensome  multiple  taxation  upon  the 
aircraft  of  interstate  air  lines. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
problem  in  advance  in  the  Lea  aviation 
bill.  H.  R.  3420,  but  so  far  the  pressure 
of  railroad  and  steamship  interests  have 
prevented  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  House. 

The  Post  editorial  follows: 

TAX   ON    AIRPLANES 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Supreme  Court 
divided  5  to  4  In  deciding  the  rather  baffling 
Northwest  Airlines  case  on  Monday.  That 
case  took  to  the  Court  for  the  first  time  the 
question  of  constitutional  limitations  on  the 
power  of  the  States  to  tax  airplanes.  The 
Court  searched  all  the  precedents  and  ap- 
parently found  no  doctrine  that  could  be 
applied  to  vehicles  of  the  air  with  full  satis- 
faction. So  it  split  four  ways.  While  Jus- 
tices Jackson  and  Black  agreed  with  Justices 
Frankfurter.  Douglas,  and  Murphy  In  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case,  they  wrote  sepa- 
rate concurring  opinions.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
and  Justices  Roberts.  Reed,  and  Rutledge 
dissented. 

The  effect  of  the  decision  Is  to  permit  Min- 
nesota to  tax  all  the  planes  operated  by 
Northwest  Airlines  In  several  States.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  reasoned  that  Minnesota  is 
the  company's  domicile  and  may  therefore 
tax  all  of  its  property  operating  out  of  that 
State.  "It  is  not  a  charge  laid  for  engaging 
In  IntersUte  commerce,"  he  wrote,  "or  upon 
air  lines  specifically;  it  is  not  aimed  by  In- 
direction against  Interstate  commerce  or 
measured  by  such  commerce."  So  the  Court 
permitted  this  tax  to  stand  for  the  time  being 
until  Congress  steps  In  and  makes  more  defi- 
nite rules  for  the  taxation  of  IntersUte  com- 
merce by  air. 

In  our  opinion,  the  nub  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  this  sentence  from  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  concurring  opinion:  "It  seems 
more  than  likely  that  no  solution  of  the 
competition  among  States  to  tax  this  trans- 
portation agency  can  be  devised  by  the  Judi- 
cial process  without  legislative  help."  That 
Is  certainly  an  InviUtlon  to  Congress  to  step 
In  and  straighten  out  the  mess,  as  could  be 
done  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  pigeonholed 
Lea  bill.  Obviously,  individual  States  can- 
not be  permitted  to  tax  airplane  companies 
operating  out  of  their  borders  at  will.  That 
would  create  chaoe  In  aviation.  Yet  the 
courts  are  naturally  reluf  tant  to  step  in  and 
establish  special  rules  to  govern  this  delicate 
problem  of  taxing  air  transport. 

We  hope.  then,  that  the  decision  will  re- 
vive interest  in  the  Lea  bill.  Congress  must 
deal  with  the  whole  problem  of  regulating 
air  "transportation,  of  which  the  taxes  are  an 
Intricate  part.  Certainly  It  should  not  post- 
pone action  any  longer  than  Is  necessary  to 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  ought  to 
be  done. 


Soldier  Ballot  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRTOENTA ll V E8 

Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  iSlr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  Hon.  Chauncey 
B.  Hammond,  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate,  outlining  to  him  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  soldier  ballot  law 
and  asking  him  to  reply  and  explain  the 
provisions  of  the  soldier  vote  law  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State. 

Because  of  the  extensive  interest  dis- 
played when  this  topic  was  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  it  seems  advis- 
able that  the  people  be  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  of  both  acts  so  that  they 
will  know  what  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  cast  their  ballots. 

Accordingly,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  having  my  letter  and 
Senator  Hammond's  reply  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

CONCBXSS  or  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

House  or  Representativxs. 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  18,  1944. 
Hon.  Chauncet  B.  Hammond, 

Member,  New  York  State  Senate. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Deax  Sknatos:  Widespread  national  Inter- 
est was  evident  when  the  question  of  the 
soldier  ballot  was  pending  in  the  Congress 
and  now  that  a  Federal  soldier  ballot  law  has 
been  enacted,  as  well  as  a  State  soldier  ballot 
law.  I  deem  it  advisable  that  we  explain  to 
our  constituents  the  provisions  of  each  so 
that  they.  In  turn,  will  be  In  a  position  to 
advise  their  relatives  and  loved  ones  who  are 
In  the  service.  Therefore.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  communicating  to  you  my  under- 
standing of  the  Federal  law  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  reply  by  explaining  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  law  and  its  relationship 
to  the  Federal  law. 

The  Federal  law  as  to  duty  outside  the 
United  States  affects  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  merchant  marine,  and  persons  serv- 
ing with  the  American  Red  Cross.  Society  of 
Friends,  Women's  Auxiliary  Service  Pilots, 
^nd  the  United  Service  Organizations.  It  ap- 
plies to  them  only  If  the  Governor  has  certi- 
fied prior  to  July  15  that  the  State  has  made 
no  provision  for  State  absentee  ballot  and 
that  use  of  the  Federal  ballot  Is  authorized 
by  the  State  lavra  or  if  the  Governor,  prior  to 
July  15,  has  certified  that  the  use  of  the  Fed- 
eral ballot  Is  authorlaed  by  State  law  and  If 
(the  Governor  not  having  certified  the  exist- 
ence of  a  State  absentee  ballot)  the  Indi- 
vidual soldier  states  in  his  oath  that  prior  to 
September  1  he  made  application  for  a  SUte 
absentee  ballot  but  as  of  October  1  had  not 
received  It. 

The  Federal  law  as  to  duty  Inside  the 
United  States  applies  only  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces.  It  applies  to  them  only 
If  the  Governor  has  certified  prior  to  July  15 
that  the  State  has  made  no  provision  for 
State  absentee  ballot  and  that  use  of  the 
Federal  ballot  Is  authorized  by  the  SUte 
laws. 

Since  New  York  has  recently  enacted  a 
SUte  absentee  ballot  law.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Federal  baUot  U  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  Its  use  not  authorized.  Therefore, 
it  seems  appropriate  that  you  outline  to  me 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law  and  the  steps 
which  a  soldier  must  take  In  order  to  obtain 
and  cast  his  ballot. 


In  addition,  the  Federal  Uw  provides  for 
the  esUblUhment  of  a  Federal  War  BaUot 
Commission  and  makes  available  the  facili- 
ties of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for 
transmission  and  delivery  of  the  State  ballot 
procedxu'es. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
opportunity  to  vote  by  our  men  and  women 
In  the  services  should  be  exUnded  to  as  large 
a  numt>er  as  possible  and  that  the  ballot 
Include  all  public  officers.  Your  explanation 
of  the  procedure  for  them  to  follow  in  obUln- 
Ing  and  casting  their  ballot  will  be  most 
helpful  in  accomplishing  this  objective. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

W.  SmuNO  CoL*, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Thx  Senate. 
State  or  New  York, 
Xlbony,  May  16.  1944. 

Hon.  W.  Sterling  Colx. 

Representative  in  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congrxssman  :  I  have  not  replied 
to  your  letter  with  regard  to  the  soldier  vote 
at  an  earlier  date  as  I  desired  to  await  any 
possible  rtillng  of  the  State  war-ballot  com- 
mission.   I  think  the  arrangemenU  are  now 
all  set  up  to  follow  the  law.    The  matter  of 
the  ballot  is  covered  by  the  constitution  of 
the  SUU  of  New   York.     It   provides  that 
every  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  or  over  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  the  SUte  for  1  year,  of 
the  county  for  4  months,  and  of  the  election 
district  30  days  shall  be  entitled  to  voU  In 
the  election  district  of  which  he  or  she  shall 
at  the  time  be  a  resident,  and  not  elsewhere, 
for  all  officers  that  are  or  may  thereafter  be 
elected  by  the  people.    It  also  provides  that 
In  time  of  war  no  elector  In  the  actual  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Stau  or  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  Army  or  Navy  thereof,  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  or  her  vote  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  absence  from  such  election  district. 
The  State  constitution  therefore  plainly 
provides    that   every   citizen    In    the    armed 
services  who  Is  eligible  to  vote  shall  be  given 
the  right  to  vote  not  only  for  President,  Vice 
President,  and  Members  of  the  Congress  but 
for  every  candldal;e  In  his  or  her  district  to 
the   lowest   town  officer.     Under   the   SUte 
ballot  law  any  man  or  woman  In  the  armed 
forces  who  would  be  entitled  to  voU  If  he 
or  she  were  home  will  be  entitled  to  voU  In 
the  coming  election  for  every  office  to  be  filled 
If  he  or  she  desires  to  vote.    To  receive  a  bal- 
lot all  that  is  necessary  Is  for  such  member 
of  the  armed  forces  to  ask  for  one.    Any  one 
of  the   following   methods  will   Insure   the 
mailing  of  a  war  ballot  to  those  In  the  serv- 
ice: (1)  Pill  out  and  mall  to  the  secretary  of 
sUte  or  to  the  SUte  war-ballot  conunlaslon 
at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  the  post-card   form  dls-./ 
trlbuted    by    the    Federal    Government;    or 
(2)  fill  out  and  mall  the  post-card  form  of 
application  provided  by  the  State  war-ballot 
commission.    This  application  form  will  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  armed  force* 
whose  name  and  miliUry  address  Is  furnished 
to  the  war-ballot  commission  or  the  secreUry 
of  SUU;  or  (3)   write  a  letUr  to  some  im- 
mediate member  of  the  family  Indicating  a 
desire  to  have  a  war  ballot,  giving  home  and 
military  address.    This  letUr  turned  over  to 
the  secretary  of  sUU  or  to  the  war-ballot 
commission  will  bring  a  war  ballot  to  the 
applicant;  or  (4)  reglsUr  personally  with  the 
election  board  In  the  cotmty  of  residence. 
This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done  by  those 
who  reach  home  on  a  furlough  or  otherwise. 
You  are  correct  in  your  assumption  that 
the  Federal  law  will  not  operate  In  New  York 
State  as  the  SUU  has  provided  a  method 
and  set  up  the  mechanics  for  voting.     Fur- 
thermore any  biOlot  that  does  not  provld* 
members  oC  the  armed  forces  opportunity  to 
voU  for  every  candldaU  running  in  his  or 
her  election  district  woxiJd'  not  follow  tba 
SUU  Constitution  ^nd  would  qulU  Ukdy  be 
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Invalid  In  this  SUte.  Ballots  received  by 
voted  wfc«W>ei  located  will  contain  proper 
teeUuetleae  both  as  to  manner  of  voting  and 
a»  to  the  return  of  the  ballot  In  the  envelope 
prowled  for  that  purpose. 

As  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  State  war-ballot 
tew  to  give  every  eligible  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  desires  to  vote  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so  It  would  seem  advisable  that 
aome  member  of  the  family  here  at  home 
writ*  to  the  member  of  the  family  In  the 
armed  forces  advising  him  or  her  to  make 
application  for  a  war  ballot  In  one  of  the 
four  methods  stated  above,  being  sure  to  give 
bis  or  her  military  and  home  address.  It 
should  be  tirged  upon  all  members  of  the 
armed  forosa  who  receive  a  ballot  on  applica- 
tion that  this  ballot  be  voted  and  mailed  back 
In  tlM  •nveUipe  provided  Immediately  upon 
rawlllf  to  that  it  may  be  distributed  to  reach 
hli  w  her  election  district  in  time  to  be 
eotmtad. 

I  have  not  recited  herein  the  mechanics 
and  the  dates  for  handling  the  war  ballots 
as  this  would  be  of  no  particular  Interest  to 
the  voter.  The  essential  Interest  to  the  vo- 
ter Is  to  aiake  the  application  for  the  ballot 
tbe  rest  will  follow  in  due  course, 
yours. 

CRACNcrr  B.  Hammoks. 


ha 


Others  b  the  S«m«e  Shoald  Be  EntHled 
to  Moctehnf-Ovt  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  icnrifssoTA 

nt  THS  Honsx  of  representatives 
Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Ut.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  not 
always  possible  for  Congress  to  deeply 
penetrate  the  future  with  its  eyes  and 
see  at  a  glance  all  of  the  problems  and 
Injustices  that  might  arise  in  connection 
with  any  one  piece  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, this  body  has  through  the  decades 
been  very  fair-minded,  and  where  wrongs 
have  been  done  or  where  unfair  omis- 
sions have  been  made  it  usually  took 
appropriate  action. 

There  are  many  citizens  who  feel  that 
we  have  done  an  injustice  in  denying 
murtaring-out  pay  to  the  servicemen  over 
S8  jmrs  of  age  who  voluntarily  applied 
for  release  to  return  to  war  plants  or  to 
the  farm.  I  believe  their  complaint  is 
full  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration, 
since  both  our  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  held  that  most  of  these  men 
are  not  desirable  as  soldiers  at  this  stage 
of  the  fighting. 

Many  of  these  men  were  inspired  by  a 
patriotic  fervor  to  enlist  or  serve  in  our 
armed  forces.  Some  feeling  that  they 
would  surely  be  drafted  anyway,  they 
wanted  to  get  in  the  branch  of  service  to 
their  liking  so  they  enlisted  after  selling 
their  business,  their  home,  their  automo- 
bile, or  other  possession  of  considerable 
monetary  value,  or  gave  up  a  good  Job 
In  war  Industry. 

Then  came  deferments  for  f  .rm  men 
80  tliat  the  farm  man  over  38  would  not 
have  been  called  rt  all  had  he  remained 
»t  home.  Then  came  word  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  that  they  did  not  want 
any  more  men  over  38,  so  the  man  who 


awaited  his  call  from 
and  kept  right  on  working 
home  with  his  family, 
interruption  in  his  life. 

With  the  new  policy  of 
quotas  to  younger  men, 
shortage  in  many  defend 
diers  over  38  years  of 
show  that  they  had  a 
them  at  a  bench  in  a 
told  they  were  eligible  for 
of  them  had  served  over 
of  them  felt  that  they 
greater  assistance  in  th( 
the  farm,  at  the  lathe,  ( 
tie.  or  in  the  laboratory, 
of  other  vital  key  war 
applied  for  release, 
mcnt  from  their  former 
employer. 

Then  Congress  passed 
out   pay   law,   but   this 
were  denied  the  right 
Of  course,  there  are 
over-age  group  still  In 
the  Army  life  proves 
some  of  them,  they  are 
discharge,  and  draw 
The  over-age  man  who 
faith  and  returned  to  w 
an  honorable  discharge 
ing-out  pay  whatever  to 
multitude  of  adjustmen 
the  return  to  civilian 

As  an  example  of  how 
veterans  feel  about  this 
sire  to  incorporate  in  my 
ter  I  have  received  from 
group,  whose  name  I 
vious  reasons.    It  reads 


draft  board 

and  living  at 

I  xperienced  no 


confining  draft 

here  became  a 

plants.    Sol- 

ige  who  could 

waiting  for 

defense  plant  were 

release.    Some 

a  year.    Many 

viould  be  of  far 

war  effort  on 

at  the  throt- 

or  in  hundreds 

positions,  so  they 

presenting  a  state- 

or  prospective 

the  mustering- 

group   of   men 

to  participate. 

thousands  in  this 

Army.    When 

strenuous  for 

iven  a  medical 

muftering-out  pay. 

acted  in  good 

industry  with 
ets  no  muster- 
ssist  him  in  his 

incidental  to 
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MUSTIBINO-OUt 


b! 


Veterans  of  this  war.  over 
a   discharge   to   accept 
essential  Indxistry.  shall  not 
musterlng-out  pay.  says  the 

Will  the  lawmakers  who 
tinctlon  between  veterans 
they  should  not  be  eligible? 

What  have  they  done  to 
law?  Is  It  merely  because 
asked  for  their  honorable 

When  •  man  has  served 
he  needs  a  vacation  to 
civilian  life  before  going 
if   he   did   request   his   d 
pxirpose. 

For  veterans  over  38  who 
charge  It  would  have  been 
ter  to  get  a  disability 
would  know  that  a 
BO  much  better  than  an 

Many  veterans  in  this 
requested  a  discharge  serve  I 
Some  were  good  soldiers 
the  First  World  War. 

The  most  unfair  part  ol 
fact  that  everybody  who 
discharge    Is   eligible.     Tha ; 
admittedly  had  their 
tering  the  service,  and  not 
In  the  service.    Those  who 
of  complaining  to  the 
likely  exaggerated)   and 
Army.     Yes,  If  you  had 
dlacharge,   giving  for 
eyesight,   hard   of   hearing 
blood    pressure,    or 
would  be  all  right  for  the 
But  an  honorable  discharge 
asked  for  It,  regardless  of 

Some    in    this    group 
handed  a  disabUity 
they  arrived  in  camp.     I 
where  the  serviceman  was 


recsived 


disabil  itles 


Aniy 
we  e 

go  tten 


reascn 


rheum  itism 


o 

dlachar  ;e 


some  of  these 
situation,  I  de- 
remarks  a  let- 
a  man  in  tliis 
omit  for  Ob- 
follows: 


IS 


PAT 


18,  who  requested 
era  ployment    In    an 
>e  eligible  for  the 
law. 

Irew  up  this  dis- 
p  ease  explain  why 


excluded  in  this 
spoke  up  and 


t  ley 

dl  charge? 

frc  m  6  to  12  months 

reffdjiist  himself  to 

to  work,  even 

licharge   for   that 


requested  a  dia- 
qtiite  an  easy  mat- 
die  :harge,   but  who 
disabil!  ty  discharge  was 
hoj  orable  dlacharge. 
o^er-38  group  who 
a  year  or  more, 
wko  also  served  In 


this  law  Is  the 
a  disability 
is,   those   who 
prior  to  en- 
contracted  while 
made  a  practice 
doctor   (most 
uselees  to  the 
a  disability 
such   as  poor 
flat    feet,   high 
etc.,    you 
m^tering-out  pay. 
no  use,  if  you 
mferit. 


know 


n>t 


veterans  were 
the  day  after 
of  one  case 
In  service  long 


enough  to  receive  his  uniform.  He  had 
passed  his  physical,  but  4  days  after  he  was 
sworn  In  he  received  a  letter  saying  he  could 
not  be  accepted  for  service  on  account  of 
high  blood  pressure. 

He  was  not  in  the  service  long  enough  to 
get  Into  uniform,  but  he  was  in  long  enough 
to  get  his  musterlng-out  pay. 

It  Is  understood  that  Individual  cases  can- 
not be  considered,  but  there  must  be  thou- 
sands who  have  received  disability  discharge 
(for  disabilities  that  they  had  before  enter- 
ing service)  shortly  alter  they  arrived  at 
training  center,  and  sent  home,  being  unfit 
for  hard  training. 

With  due  respect,  but  why  favor  them? 
They  also  go  back  to  civilian  work  Just  as  well 
as  those  who  requested  a  discharge  for  that 
purpoee. 

They  wave  their  m\asterlng-out  checks  un- 
der our  nose  and  give  us  the  horse-laugh. 

We  may  be  no  heroes,  but  we  did  rpend 
many  sleepless  nights  guarding  Government 
property. 

We  ask  no  charity — only  a  fair  deal. 

When  men  who  served  less  than  1  month, 
and- were  handed  a  disability  discharge  can 
get  It  (because  they  did  not  ask  for  their 
discharge)  and  men  who  served  1  year  cannot 
get  It,  merely  because  they  asked  for  a  dis- 
charge, then  something  Is  wrong  somewhere. 

Is  merit  and  length  of  time  served  totally 
Ignored  in  ths  law? 

Action  speaks  louder  than  words — or 
doesnt  It?  A  fair  law  should  have  been  to 
the  contrary. 

I  urge  all  veterans  of  this  war,  over  38.  who 
recuested  a  discharge  and  feel,  unjustified 
about  the  musterlng-cut-pay  law  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  We  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country  and  we  cannot  very  well  form  a 
bonus  march  to  Washington.  But  you  can 
write  a  letter  to  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, Washington  25.  D.  C,  or  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  asking  them  to  sponsor  an 
amendment  to  this  unfair  law.  Maybe  an 
amendment  of  the  musterlng-out  law  could 
be  written  Into  the  so-called  "Q.  I.  bill  of 
rights"  now  pending  In  Congress. 

If  we  do  nothing  about  It — nobody  else 
will.  So  let's  fight  for  our  rights,  vising  words 
for  ammunition. 

DiSAPPOiNTXD  Vrr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  will 
give  this  matter  serious  consideration  at 
an  early  date. 


Hon.  Everett  Dirksen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  ELMER 

or  Missotm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  friends 
of  Everett  Dirksen,  in  this  House,  who 
are  backing  him  for  Vice  President,  have 
faith  in  his  ability  and  integrity,  and  in 
the  ultimate  Judgment  of  the  people  to 
realize  his  fitness  for  this  great  public 
ofiBce.  His  broad  experience  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  12  years  qualifies  him 
in  a  peculiar  way  and  would  form  a 
much  needed  connection  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  lawmaking  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  people  will  hava  a 
complete  freedom  from  fear  that  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Presidency  might  be  a  ca- 
lamity to  the  country. 
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Great  Test 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Law- 
rence Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

GREAT    TtST 

The  greatest  test  lies  Immediately  ahead. 
The  war  program  shaped  for  the  next  few 
months  will  put  America  to  a  test  far  be- 
yond any  that  has  yet  developed  during  this 
terrible  world  confiict. 

The  American  fighting  forces  are  now  fac- 
ing the  greatest  battle  of  all  time,  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  European  fortress.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  carefully  trained  men  are  Just 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  go. 

The  activity  of  the  armies  in  Italy,  the 
marvelous  exploits  of  the  Air  Forces,  and  the 
work  of  the  Navy  constitute  a  great  prelude 
to  the  Invasion  leading  up  to  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  Germany.  The  strain 
leading  up  to  this  test  Is  Indeed  severe  but 
proves  that  those  great  American  heroes  of 
1044  are  worthy  of  their  ancestry.  They  are 
living  up  to  every  American  tradition  of  cour- 
age, bravery,  and  stanch  manhood. 

Those  brave  young  men  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Forces  are  well  cared  for  as  far  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  medical  care,  and  en- 
ter Ulnment  are  concerned.  The  best  in  all 
those  lines  Is  provided  on  the  best  standard 
poaslble  under  existing  conditions  In  every 
theater  of  war  the  world  over.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  that  neither  the  United 
States  Government  nor  the  executives  of  all 
the  warring  branches  can  do  for  those  In  the 
armed  forces  and  that  Is  keep  up  the  line  of 
communication  between  them  and  their 
homes  and  home  communities.  That  Is 
something  that  must  be  done  by  their  fam- 
ilies, friends,  neighbors,  and  community 
officials. 

Never  since  this  horrible  war  started  was 
the  demand  for  morale  building  greater. 
There  is  no  better  builder  of  morale  for  the 
men  away  from  home  than  letters  from  home. 
Gifts,  foodstuffs,  and  goodies  are  splendid 
but  are  definitely  secondary  to  letters.  The 
day  that  a  man  answeVs  mall  call  and  gets 
none  is  a  bad  day  for  him.  Even  If  it  is  only 
a  few  lines  or  a  card  It  means  much  to  him 
and  lightens  the  burden  that  he  is  bearing 
for  those  at  home.  No  matter  how  many  let- 
ters we  write  In  a  day  or  a  week,  no  matter 
how  our  fingers  get  cramped  from  pen  or 
pencil  It  Is  nothing  compared  to  what  those 
heroes  are  doing  for  us. 

A  letter  received  recently  at  this  office  sug- 
gested the  sending  of  pictures  either  with 
letters  or  separately.  That  constitutes  a 
splendid  Idea  or  suggestion.  Pictures  of 
members  of  the  family  or  of  scenes  around 
the  home  or  neighborhood  mean  so  much  to 
those  lads  that  they  should  be  sent  as  fre- 
quently as  possible. 

Those  in  uniform  are  meeting  the  demands 
of  this  greatest  test  as  perfectly  as  Is  human- 
ly possible.  Those  at  home  should  face  the 
test,  too,  and  do  their  part  comparably  well. 
There  must  be  no  strikes  oi  suspension  of 
operations  in  war-production  works.  The  ap- 
proaching Fifth  War  Loan  drive  should  go 
over  with  a  bang  that  will  resound  through- 
out the  world.  Appeals  for  cooperation  In  all 
activities  in  the  aupport  of  the  war  effort 


must  be  responded  to  unanimously,  whole- 
heartedly, and  patriotically.  And  all  should 
resolve  to  write  letters  and  cards  and  send 
pictures  to  our  fighting  men  without  let-up 
until  the  day  that  they  are  homeward  bound. 


House  Joint  Resolution  149 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  resolution  passed 
by  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut, 
favoring  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  149,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative RggD.  of  Illinois,  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  from  the  present 
level  of  $10,000  to  $15,000: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  has 
urged  and  advocated  an  increase  In  the 
salaries  of  United  States  district  court  Judges 
for  the  past  decade  and  has  repeatedly  peti- 
tioned the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  legislation  permitting 
an  increase;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress by  Congressman  Reed  of  Illinois,  House 
Joint  Resolution  149  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  Judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
from  IIO.OOO  to  $15,000  per  annum:  and 

Whereas  the  salaries  received  by  the  Judges 
at  the  present  time  are  the  lowest  paid  to  any 
Judges  m  comparable  Judicial  office  In  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut; and 

Whereas  State  Judges  receive  as  high  as 
♦25,000  per  annum;  and 

Whereas  It  is  contrary  to  public  policy  that 
the  Judiciary  be  underpaid;  and 

Whereas  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts  Is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
any  of  State  courts,  and  Includes  criminal, 
admiralty,  bankruptcy,  patent,  copyright, 
civil,  and  equity  matters;  and 

Whereas  members  of  this  association  who 
practice  extensively  in  Federal  courts  as  well 
as  in  State  courts  believe  that  the  caliber 
and  abUlty  of  the  Federal  Judges  In  these 
districts  Is  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  SUte 
Judicial  officers;  and 

Whereas  In  the  future  the  position,  by  rea- 
son of  its  meager  salary,  will  not  continue  to 
attract  able  and  competent  men,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  public  interest;  and 

Whereas  the  present  salaries  after  income 
tax  do  not  allow  the  Judges  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves  adequately  and  In  a 
manner  compatible  with  their  position  or  to 
properly  support  their  famlUes:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  association  uneqtilvo- 
caUy  endorses  House  Joint  Resolution  149 
and  urges  that  similar  action  be  taken  by  aU 
other  bar  associations;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  asso- 
ciation appoint  a  committee  of  nine  members 
to  wait  upon  Congress,  to  attend  any  hear- 
ings before  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  to  urge  all  Senators 
and  Congressmen  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  blU; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  Henry  P.  Chandler.  Administrator 


of  United  States  Courts.  Attorney  General 
Biddle.  to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  to  all  Members  of  the  Congreea. 

HXMBT  WABO  BEB, 

President, 

EllWAKO  A.  Alkxandib, 
Chairman,  Executive  CommittM. 
M   H.  CoHH, 
Chaimian,  Jxidiciary  Committer. 

AOKLC  I.  SFaiMQEK, 

Secretarjf. 


*'Swoose''  Thinki  WASP  Profram  Smelli 
of  Sonc  Kind  of  Racket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in    the   CONGRESSIOHAt   RlCORO,   I 

wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Ruth  Sarles  from  the  Washington 
DaUy  News.  May  18.  1944: 
"SwoosE '  Thikks  Wasp  Pbocbam  SMEixa  or 
Some  EIimd  or  Racket 
(By  Ruth  Sarles) 
"Guess  I'm  J\ist  a  swooee."    It  was  Dick 
Goodrich,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  speaking.    Dick 
Is  an  Instructor  In  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration War  Training  Service  program. 
He  has  1300  hours' flying  time.    He's  due  to 
be  thrown  In  the  ash  can  along  with  6,000 
other  Instructors  by  September  unless  the 
Army  and  Congress  decide  to  make  some  use 
of  his  flight  experience  on  noncombat  duty. 
Since  he  and  his  friends  don't  see  much 
chance  of  that  happening,  after   the  way 
they've   been   kicked   around,   he   came   to 
Washington  to  find  out  why. 

HE  wxaes  vmromu 
Here's   why  Dick   thinks  he's  neither   » 
swan  nor  a  goose: 

He  wears  the  Army  uniform  and  carries  an 
official-looking  card  saying  he's  a  member  of 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps.  He's  1-C.  which 
means  he's  In  the  Army.  His  draft  board 
considers  Wm  In  the  Army,  and  doean't 
bother  with  him.  He  couldn't  Uke  a  Navy 
commission.  Junior  grade,  that  waa  offered 
him  because  he's  In  the  Army. 

Yet,  apparently  he  Isn't  In  the  Army.  Be- 
cause he  doesn't  have  any  Army  prlvllegee,  he 
Is  refused  U.  S.  O.  privileges,  pnd  an  M.  P.  In 
Milwaukee  picked  him  up  and  told  him  he 
had  no  right  to  wear  the  xmlform.  When 
Dick  explained,  the  M.  P.  said,  "There's  noth- 
ing m  our  manual  that  describes  a  guy  Uke 
you.  I'U  run  you  In  if  I  see  you  around  here 
again."  When  he  was  In  tra'nlng  he  got 
board  and  room  only,  not  the  Army  private's 
pay  of  $60  a  month.  And  the  little  shack 
where  he  and  five  others  lived  was  so  badly 
heated  that  the  boys  stole  coal  from  a  W.  P.  A. 
project  to  keep  warm. 

Tired  of  his  on-the-fence  situation,  Dick 
has  asked  for  his  release  because  he  thinks 
he  can  do  something  else  more  useful  to  the 
war  effort.  But  there  may  be  a  snag;  maybe 
he  can't  get  a  private  Job  because  he's  stUl 
I-C  In  the  Army.  That  means  unemploy- 
ment Instirance  at  $80  a  month. 
TALK  ABOxrr  HAansHiP 
Dick  says  he  speaks  for  a  lot  of  his  friends 
In  the  same  position  when  he  talks  about 
hardship.    "Many  of  them  have  ioct  tbelr 
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I  and  car*  and  sent  their  wives  and  chll- 
to  live  with  relatives." 

Dick  Joined  up  In  July  1942  He  waa  m-A. 
•  pre-Pcarl  Harbor  father.  But  he  had  a 
brother  on  BaUan.  and  he  knew  how  to  fly 
and  had  a  private  pilot's  license.  He  gave  up 
bit  Job:  bis  wife  took  a  Job;  thej  farmed  out 
hia  a-year-old  yoongiter  with  a  relative;  he 
started  tratnlnf  under  the  C.  A  A.-W.  T.  8. 
program  with  only  board  and  room.  His  wife 
•ent  blm  $i  a  month  for  spending  money 
when  she  could. 

The  training  was  to  be  for  0  months.  By 
that  time  they  would  be  waatMd'Out  pilots 
or  eerrtce  ptlou.  But  at  the  end  of  6  months 
the  boye  dldnt  get  the  commission  they  had 
bMn  led  to  believe  they'd  get.  So  they  took 
■DOtber  course,  and  another.  Kach  time 
tb^  w«  told.  "Take  tbla  one  more  course 
and  the  Army  will  want  you."  8o  be  trained 
for  13  months.  There  dldnt  seem  to  be  any 
ehanoe  to  get  out. 

rinally  he  started  Instructing  and  was  kept 
at  It  for  •  month*,  "nii*  first  training  the 
Army  cadet*  got  we  gave  them."  be  said,  "and 
on*  of  my  student*  got  a  decoration  in 
combat." 

But  the  Army  says  It  has  plenty  of  flyers, 
Dick,  since  vhe  pilot  attrition  has  been  less 
than  expected.  What  if  they  Just  can't  u** 
you  and  the  11,000  others,  including  the 
trainees? 

"Xlian  why  are  they  training  women — the 
WASn— Women's  Air  Service  Pilots — for 
nonoombat  flying  with  only  35  hours  when 
they  had  5.000  instructors  averaging  1.000 
hours?"  be  wanted  to  know.  "IX  the  Army 
has  pilots  running  out  of  it*  ears,  why  is  the 
Army  Air  Forces  running  a  full-page  ad.  a* 
it  did  this  week  in  Collier's,  to  recruit  boys 
of  17  In  the  CtvU  Air  Patrol.  auxUiary  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces?  It's  the  same  issue  that 
ha*  an  article  on  why  I  support  Roosevelt. 

"We  could  release  for  combat  duty  the  men 
of  aoaibat  age  now  instructing. 

caw  rt.T  AWTrBUfa 

'"They  say  we  haven't  had  the  hours  in  the 
"hot'  planes,  training  that  the  36-hour 
WASPS  are  getUng.  We  take  iBsua  with  the 
statement  that  we  can't  qualify  because  we're 
flown  only  light  plane*.  Any  of  us  who  has 
h*d  a06  hours  In  the  air  can  take  a  10-bour 
dMCk-out  and  fly  any  plane  there  is.  I  know 
I'm  old  for  a  pilot  (he's  32).  but  I  know  I'm 
■*  food  a  pilot  aa  a  ao-year-old  girl  with  50 
hours." 

Tbare^  a  bill  before  the  House  that  if 
pa***d  would  conunlsslon  Dick  and  the  rest 
at  tta«  C.  A.  A.-trained  men.  But  it's  at- 
tached to  the  blU  to  mUttartze  the  WASPS 
which  the  Army  supports,  and  some  Inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  fear  that  no  mat- 
it  kind  of  bill  they  pass  the  Army  will 
set  the  requirement*  so  high  th* 
men  can't  qualify. 

Anyhow.  Dick  lant  suppuacd  to  talk  to  his 
Congressman  about  It.  Notices  have  recently 
gone  up  on  tcainlng  center  bulletin  board* 
telling  them  they  are  not  to  contact  their 
lifWaloce  about  any  matter  except  soldier 
iwie«. 

**We  are  not  asking  for  anything  except 
that  the  Government  make  good  on  Its  prom- 
ise. They  might  at  least  give  us  a  military 
record  or  put  us  on  active  duty  for  1  day.  so 
we'd  have  the  rights  of  a  soldier. 

"What  rm  really  here  for  1*  to  find  out 
what  the  people  who  run  the  Army  and  Oon- 
gres*  and  the  whole  United  States  have 
against  us.  I  want  to  know  bow  they  can 
allow  this  situation  to  go  on,  and  welch  on 
the  Oovemment's  agreement  to  u*.  whether 
It's  from  lack  of  Information  or  something 
deeper.  I  dont  know  much  about  politics, 
but  from  where  I  sit  It  smells  like  a  racket  of 
some  kind." 


Frank  J.  Ho]  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  jl  KEOGH 

or  mw  Toi  X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  tESENTATTVES 


Thunday.  May 


Mr.  KEOGH.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
OKO.  I  Include  the 
which  appeared  In  the 
nlng  Star.     It  Is  a 
most  distinguished  and 
bers  of  the  bar  whose 
talnly  be  an  Inspiration 
of  the  legal  profession: 
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When  Alexis  de  TocquefrUle 
clared  that  "the  profession 
only  aristocracy  that  can 
racy  without  doing  vlolen^ 
he  anticipated  the  achievec^ent 
tlon  of  Frank  J.  Hogan 
ment  would  have  given 
ties,  the  occasions,  and 
he   developed.     Certainly, 
such  as  to  have  Indicated 
fall  In  any  career  to  whlc^ 
chosen  to  devote   them: 
which  nature  seemed  to 
was  that  of  an  advocate,  a 
a  defender  of  defendants, 
appellants. 

To  see  Mr.  Hogan  in  actlt>n 
a  magnificent  performance 
of  the  arts  of  Inquiry  and 
skill   with  which  be 
legend.     His    comprehenslc^n 
rarely  has  been  equaled 
rary.     He  dealt  with  evidence 
maticlan  deals  with  flgtires 
the    natural    elements. 
Justice  in  the  world,  as  he 
philosophical,  if  not  religions 
of  a  case  his  audience 
in  a  rapt  silence  such  as  liould 
the  listeners  of  an  Insplrei  I 

Yet  Mr.  Hogan  was  no 
tlve  sweetness  and  charity 
fluenced   his   mind   In    th  > 
equitable  attitude  toward 
of  humanity.     He  was 
His  patience   was  monumental 
that  account  possibly  that 
admired  Shakespeare's  doctrine 
mercy.     Let  It  be  said  without 
that  his  celebrated  wit 
was  not  cynical,  never 
mocking.    He  loved  life,  vilued 
people,   helped   many, 
those  not  by  intention, 
youth  stayed  with  him  to 
quite  ceased  to  be  a  boy 

Mr.   Hogan   will   be 
what  he  wrote  nor  for  wfaa 
for  what  he  did.    It  will  be 
that  be  will  be  recalled  by 
Totmg   lawyers  who 
passing  will  tell  of  him  to 
Junior,  and  so,  as  in  the 
Choate  and  Sir  Edward  Marshall 
continue  to  be  an  ln3trucl|ve 
erations.     His  presidency 
Association  aiKl  of  the 
atlon  have  assured  his 
history  of  the  law.    More 
ever,  is  the  continuance  ol 
tlons  of  patriotism,  service 
and  good  will  to  which  he 
self  throughout  bis  days. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHUUIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  which  I  delivered 
Sunday,  May  14.  1944,  over  Stations 
W800.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  and 
WMAM,  Marinette,  Wis,: 

Ladiee  and  gentlemen,  last  week  X  had  a 
very  novel  and  interesting  experience  In  vl*- 
Iting  the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Academy 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  a*  a  member  of  th* 
ofllctal  Board  of  VUitors  of  that  academy. 
All  of  our  four  service  schools  have  thee* 
boards  of  visitors — the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  by  the  respective  chairmen  of 
the  committees  handling  their  legislation 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who,  of  course,  serves  as  President  of 
the  Senate. 

In  our  party  leaving  Washington  Friday 
morning  were  three  Members  of  the  Senat* 
and  six  Members  o*  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  were  In  addition  from  Coast 
Ouard  headquarters  here,  two  rear  admirals 
and  one  captain  and  his  aide.  The  Coast 
Ouard  Academy  among  our  several  service 
school*  is  unique  in  that  It  has  connected 
with  It*  organization,  in  addition  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  outstanding  educators  in  the 
United  States. 

When  we  arrived  at  New  London,  after  8 
botirs  on  a  very  hot  train,  we  were  met  by 
four  members  of  this  advisory  committee. 
Leaving  the  train,  we  were  taken  to  the 
Academy  by  boat.  It  has  been  my  pleasure 
In  the  past  to  be  on  the  campus  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis — both  of  which  are 
beautiful  and,  to  say  the  least,  marvelous 
institutions.  I  am  frank  to  say,  however, 
that  the  view  from  the  water  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  Academy  on  the  hillside 
at  New  London  literally  took  my  breath 
away.  It  is  indeed  fully  comparable  in  beau- 
ty, although  much  less  in  size,  to  our  famous 
Military  and  Naval  Academies. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  is  the  old- 
est naval  establialiment  in  our  Government. 
Its  history  dates  back  to  the  commissioning 
of  the  10  cutters  authorized  by  the  first 
United  States  Congress  in  the  act  approved 
August  4,  1790.  That  was  9  years  before  the 
United  States  Navy,  as  such,  was  ever  heard 
of.  The  Coast  Guard  has  remained  steadfast 
to  Its  appointed  duty  throughout  all  of  these 
years. 

The  history  of  the  service  has  been  marked 
by  two  consolidations  of  the  services  engaged 
In  promoting  safety  and  security  at  sea,  the 
original  purpose  for  which  the  Coast  Guard 
was  organized.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service 
with  the  Life  Saving  Service  as  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1915.  The  second  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Lighthouse  Service  with  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1939.  Both  consolidations  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  operations  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  United  States  Navy  was  organized  In 
1799.  In  time  of  peace  the  Coast  Ouard 
serves  imder  the  United  States  Treasury.    In 
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time  of  war — ^under  the  Navy.  It  ha*  never 
failed  Its  mission  to  either  branch  of  our 
Government.  The  Cocut  Guard  Academy  at 
New  London  is  designed  to  furnish  officers 
for  this  great  branch  of  our  armed  forces. 
Due  to  the  highly  specialized  type  of  work 
performed  by  the  Coast  Guard  Service, 
neither  our  Army  nor  Navy  schools  were 
found  satisfactory  to  provide  the  cfllcers  for 
this  ^>ecialized  service  and  thus  in  1876  the 
Congress  established  a  separate  Coast  Guard 
school  at  New  Bedford,  Ma**.  This  school 
was  moved  to  Baltimore.  Md.,  In  1900  and 
finally  to  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1910.  The 
Coast  Ouard  Academy  which  I  visited  was 
built  in  1933  and  it  is  a  great  institution — 
believe  me — at  which  you  and  I  would  love 
to  have  our  boys  in  attendance.  The  tradi- 
tions of  the  Coast  Guard  are  based  on  the 
ability  of  ofllcers  and  men  in  seamanship. 

Appointments    a*    cadet*    are    offered    to 
young  men  standing  highest  In  a  Nation- 
wide competitive  examination  held  In  May  of 
carh  year  which  Is  open  to  all  who  are  able  to 
meet  the  prescribed  standards.    The  mental 
requlremenu  are  in  general  those  required 
for   admission   to   a   high-grade   engineering 
college,  or,  I  should  have  said,  the  very  high- 
est grade  of  engineering  college.    The  figures 
show  that  on  the  average  for  the  past   10 
years  approximately  2.600  boys  file  applica- 
tions to  take  the  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy. 
Of  these  approximately  800— or  20  percent^— 
succeed  in  passing  the  rigid  entrance  exami- 
nations   In    mathematics    and    English.    Of 
these  500  approximately  150  are  selected  based 
upon  their  scholastic  attainments  In  the  test 
and   their   superior   physical   qualification*. 
Thus   It   is  perfectly  ea*y   to  see   that   the 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  in  picking  150  of 
an  inlUal  application  of  2,500  Is  theoretically 
and  practically  accepting  only  the  "cream  of 
the  crop,"  and  those  are  the  type  boys  who  I 
saw  passing  in  review  as  the  cadet  batUlion 
at  the  lowering  of  the  colors  at  retreat  shortly 
after    my    arrival    at    New    London,     rheir 
marching    technique    and    their    smartness 
under  orders  in  small-arms  drill  Is  fully  com- 
parable with  and  not  surpassed  by  either  the 
midshipmen  at  Annapolis  or  the  cadets  at 
West  Point. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy  at 
New  London  occupies  approximately  45  acres 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Thames 
River.    The  principal  buildings,  which  are  of 
Colonial     Georgian     architecture — Including 
the  cadet   barracks  and  mess  hall   for   312 
cadets;  an  administrative  building;  a  library 
containing  more  than  17.000  volumes;  a  com- 
pletely  equipped   hospital   with   X-ray   and 
dental    laboratories;    an    academic    building 
housing  classrooms  and  physics,  chemistry, 
electrical,  and  radio  laboratories;  an  engineer- 
ing laboratory  which  contains  a  complete  ma- 
rine Ixjiler  and  engine  plant;  also  in  this  lab- 
oratory are  a  number  of  various  tjrpes  of  engi- 
neering units  which  are  completely  torn  down 
in  cross  section  so  that   the   students  can 
visually  study  each  and  every  part  of  the 
essential  driving  elements  of  any  ship  afloat 
or  In  the  air;  a  lecture  hall  and  engineering 
shop,  a  large  armory  and  gymnasium  with 
swimming  pool  in  the  basement;  and  numer- 
ous   buildings    of    lesser    importance.    The 
insuflicient  playing  fields  include  a  football 
stadium   and   tennis   courts.    On    the   river 
front  are  a  wharf,  boathouse,  and  a  field  with 
ramps  for  seaplanes. 

But  this  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  obviously 
deficient  in  certein  things.  It  Is  obviously 
deficient  in  the  number  of  small  sailing  craft 
to  provide  these  boys  with  the  necessary 
training  in  seamanship  they  require  and 
which  they  can  attain  only  by  being  on  their 
own  in  their  leisure  hours,  in  a  sailing  craft. 
Secondly,  it  is  deficient  in  the  fact  that  there 
Is  not  sufficient  athletic  equipment  and  space 
to  permit  those  who  do  not  make  the  varsity 


team  or  the  scrub  team  to  have  all  of  the  op- 
portunities and  the  facilities  that  they  desire 
or  need  to  properly  condition  their  bodies. 
Those  are  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  legis- 
lative authorization  for  which  the  Board  of 
Visitors  was  created,  and  to  learn  of  which 
we  make  our  annual  inspection. 

The  worst  deficiency,  however,  at  the  Coaat 
Guard  Academy  i*  the  need  for  a  chapel. 
What  I  cannot  understand  U  this.  That  an 
academy  built  way  back  in  the  thirties  and  on 
which  the  public  ha*  spent  something  like 
$2,500,000,  should  have  been  built  or  even 
conceived  in  the  first  place  without  ample 
chapel  facilities  having  been  provided  in  th* 
initial  consuuction.  Our  Board  of  Visitors 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  this 
problem  and  to  Introduce  legislation  to  see  to 
It  that  adequate  chapel  facllltie*— church- 
like in  appearance  and  atmosphere — should 
be  made  available  at  the  earliest  posaible  op- 
portunity—and. Incidentally,  ladle*  and  gen- 
tlemen. thU  will  give  you  as  big  a  kick  a* 
it  gave  me — we  had  l>efore  us  in  our  meeting 
the  student  cadet  commander  of  the  cadet 
corps  and  asked  blm  for  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  he  thought  the  boys  needed 
at  that  school— the  very  first  thing  he  told 
US  wa* — they  needed  a  chapel,  they  needed 
greater  opportunity  to  meet  with  their  Maker 
in  a  churchlike  atmosphere;  and  I  thought 
that  wa*  a  fine  spirit  from  a  fine  man  and  X 
wish  you  could  have  seen  this  young  feUow 
beeauee  he  Is  outstanding  and  the  type  boy 
that  you  and  I  would  love  to  call  our  son. 

While  we  were  at  New  London  overnight, 
the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee were  all  quartered  in  the  homes 
of  the  various  officers  who  serve  as  instruc- 
tors at  this  great  institution.  After  a  review 
of  the  cadet  battalion  on  Saturday,  each 
of  us  was  escorted'  by  cadet*  from  our  own 
State  Into  the  main  mess  hall  for  lunch. 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  seven  boys  from  otur 
State  of  Michigan  In  the  mess  hall  and  with 
whom  I  was  privUeged  to  have  lunch.  My 
escorts  "Were  Cadet  (2d  cl.)  C.  R.  Howard, 
of  Detroit,  and  Cadet  (3d  cl.)  C.  I.  Fobs,  of 
Pontiac.  I  was  glad  to  have  seated  at  our 
table  Cadet  (2d  cl.)  R.  L.  Kallln,  of  Escanaba, 
and  Cadet  (3d  cl.)  W.  Schweinsberg,  Jr.,  of 
Marquette. 

AU  of  these  boys  were  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  too  few  of  o\ir  boys  from  the  Great 
Lakes  area  are  seen  In  the  academy  and  that 
probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  what  a  great  institution  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  is  nor  what  a  great 
school  they  have  at  New  London.  As  of  May 
1  this  year,  there  are,  for  instance,  47  stu- 
denU  from  New  York  State,  33  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  only  7  from  Michigan.  Wake  up, 
Michigan — appreciate  what  you  have,  and  you 
kids  there  in  Michigan  come  in  there  and 
Join  the  Coast  Guard — the  greatest  and  the 
oldest  branch  of  our  armed  navies  there  is 
afloat  today. 

And  by  the  way,  before  I  close — what  about 
you  girls?  They  are  commissioning  SPARS 
up  there  at  New  London  after  an  8  weeks' 
course.  There  are  now  approximately  60  of 
those  girls  at  New  London  and  they  put  on 
a  close-order  drill  that  made  all  of  us  sit  up 
and  take  notice.  The  SPARS  are  being 
trained  mainly  to  do  office  work,  but  their 
drilling  Is  par  exceUence.  believe  you  me. 
On  our  way  back  to  Washington,  Representa- 
tive John  D.  McWilliams,  of  Connecticut, 
and  myself  dropped  off  In  New  York  for  a 
few  hours  to  see  the  new  Coast  Guard  musical 
comedy  entitled  "Tars  and  Spars"  playing  at 
the  Strand  Theater.  That  show  Is  scheduled 
to  appear  In  Detroit  sometime  in  July.  If 
you  get  an  opportunity  to  see  it,  folks, 
please  go  because  I  know  it  will  tickle  you 
pink. 

It  is  an  outstanding  presentation  full  of 
the  finest  music  produced  by  boys  who  have 
been  In  action  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Sicily, 


and  Salerno  In  Italy.  The  star  of  the  show 
is  none  other  than  Victor  Mature,  the  famous 
motion  picture  and  stage  star,  who,  on  com- 
bat duty  with  the  Coast  Guard,  was  within 
800  yards  of  the  famous  Coaat  Guard  cutter 
Escanaba  when  she  was  torpedoed  and  sunk 
in  a  space  of  19  seconds.  The  whole  show  U 
an  outstanding  performance.  It  Is  designed 
primarUy  to  increase  the  enlistments  in  the 
SPARS  branch.  Girls,  you  can  serve  yotir 
country  by  enlisting  in  the  SPARS  or  in 
the  WAVES  or  in  the  WAC's  and  relieve  an 
able-bodied  man  for  active  combat  duty  at 
a  time  when  his  services  are  mo*t  nsedsd  by. 
Uncle  Sam. 

Indeed  the  entire  trip  was  the  most  enjoy- 
able inspection  trip  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  make  since  coming  to  Oongre**.  It  1*  a 
distinct  honor  and  prtvilsg*  to  Berve  a*  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Vialtor*  of  th* 
United  State*  Coaat  Chiard  Academy,  the 
mi**ion  of  which  U  "To  gradT. ate  young  men 
with  sound  bodies,  stout  hearu.  and  alert 
minds,  with  a  liking  for  the  sea  and  lU 
lore,  and  with  that  high  sense  of  honor,  loy- 
alty, and  obedience  which  goes  with  trained 
initiative  and  leadership;  well  grounded  in 
seamanship,  the  sciences,  and  the  ameni- 
ties, and  strong  in  the  resolve  to  be  worthy 
of  the  traditions  of  commissioned  ofllcers  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in  the  service 
of  their  coimtry  and  humanity."  The  acad- 
emy's motto,  "Sclentlae  cedit  mare"  (the  sea 
yields  to  knowledge ) . 

In  closing,  I  sincerely  hope  that  more  of 
our  boys  from  the  Great  Lake*  area  will  be- 
come interested  in  the  Coast  Guard  and, 
above  all,  in  putting  forth  the  necessary 
competitive  effort  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  this  outstanding  educational  Institution 
dedicated  to  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  the 
defense  of  our  beloved  country.  If  any  young 
man  would  like  descriptive  literature  on  the 
United  SUtes  Coast  Guard  Academy,  same  U 
a^^ilable  upon  request  at  my  ofllce. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  17, 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
invasion,  whether  imminent  or  remote, 
will  keep  us  all  on  the  qui  vive  till  it 
happens. 

Dear  Alben  marched  up  the  Hill  and 
then  marched  down  again.  Sewell 
Avery  marched  up  the  hill — period. 

The  greatest  need  in  Congress  today  is 
for  more  men  like  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd 
and  Representative  John  Taber  who  fight 
the  loose  spenders. 

Martin  Dies,  although  endorsed  by 
William  Green  for  reelection,  suffered  a 
lot  for  6  years  from  the  Commimists  and 
the  Roosevelts. 

Some  news  commentators  are  saying 
there  will  be  long  years  of  prosperity 
alter  the  war.  They  want  us  to  under- 
stand that  wars  are  worth  while. 

Dr.  Eugene  B.  Elliott,  Michigan  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  warns 
that  the  States  "must  fight  to  retain  con- 
trol of  public  education." 

Bert  Gulp,  director  of  farm  labor  in 
Kansas,  is  the  man  to  follow  the  next  2 
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months.  The  sun  will  be  hot  and  the 
days  long  but  the  call  is  "Come  over  into 
MsMjedonia  and  help  us." 

The  C.  I.  O.  committee  for  political 
action,  the  Hagiie  and  Kelly  big  city 
political  machines,  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  the  horse  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  are  the  four  comer  pillars  of  the 
fourth  term. 

Jergens  lotion  last  Sunday  night  gave 
figures  to  prove  that  the  Communist 
J»arty  was  declining.  The  reason  is  they 
have  Joined  the  Nudeal  party  along  with 
Walter  and  Sidney.  Even  Earl  Browder 
is  supporting  P.  D.  R.  now. 

"Now,  you  must  pioneer  again  through 
the  be-wildemess  of  complex  world-war 
problems  toward  new  horizons  of  peace 
and  progress  that  only  planning,  work. 
and  determination  can  make  come 
true"— Rickenbacker  to  North  Carolina 
women. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  wxKomtM 

Of  THl  HOU8I  or  RKPRlSIWTATrVES 

Fridat.  May  19. 1944 

,  Mr.DILWEO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  grat- 
ifying to  me  to  note  that  the  Senate 
added  an  amendment  to  th«  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  194S 
providing  an  appropriation  to  carry  ^ 
a  program  commonly  known  as  the 
school-lunch  program. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
In  the  first  Instance,  made  no  appropria- 
tion in  the  appropriation  bill  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  this  program,  and 
it  was  my  personal  belief  at  that  time. 
and  is  now,  that  conservation  by  elimi- 
nating this  worth-whUe  project  was  false 

snomy. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  malnutri- 
tion is  our  greatest  producer  of  ill  health. 
I  say.  provide  good  meals  for  our  chil- 
dren now  and  avoid  physical  defects 
later.  I  respectfully  urge  every  Member 
of  the  House  to  give  due  consideration  to 
this  plan  and  expend  funds  for  our  chil- 
dren now  which  will  pay  Incalculable 
dividends  later.  I  am  including  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  an  outline  of  the 
school-lunch  program  and  how  it  op- 
erates: 

TRB  SCHO0S.-LimCR   P«OCmAM   AMD   HOW  Tt 


I.  Who  Is  entitled  to  participate  In  ttaa 
•etood-luncb  and  milk  program? 

■vary  boy  and  girl  In  Am«rlca  of  BCbool 
and  pr»-«cbool   age. 

XL  What  agencies  are  eligible  to  operate 
a  pfogram? 

A.  Schools: 
1.  Public. 

a.  Parochial  (Catholic,  Protestant.  Jnrish. 
•tc). 

B.  WalTare  eentera. 

C.  Ifursery  acboola. 

m.  What  la  a  achool  lunch? 
There  are  three  types: 
Type  A  (9  cents) :  A  complete  lunch  pro- 
Tiding  ooe-thlrd  to  oae-halX  oX   the  day's 
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nutritive  requirements 
least:  (1)  One-hair  pint 
age;   (2)  2  ounces  of 
or  2  oimces  of  cheese 
dried  peas,  beans,  or 
cup   of  peanut  butter; 
tables  or  fruit,  or  one- 
2  slices  of  bread  or  2 
bread,  made  of  whole 
or  cereal;  (5)  2  teaspooni 
margarine  with  added 

Type  A  (7  cents) : 
without  milk. 

Type  B  (6  cents) :  A 
nutritionally  and  consisting 
pint  of  milk  as  a  bevers 
meat  or  fish,  or  one-half  ( 
of  cheese,  or  one-fourth 
beans,  8oyl>eans,  or  two 
nut  butter;  (3)  one-half 
fruit;  (4)  two  slices  of 
or  other  hot  bread,  mad( 
enriched  flour  or  cereal: 
butter   or   oleomargarine 
min  A. 

Type  B  (4  cents) : 
without  milk. 

Type  C  (2  cents) :  One 
milk. 

IV.  Is    the    8chool-lun4b 
without  charge? 

No:  except  in  cases 
afford  to  pay.    ChUdren 
not  embarrassed.    No 
Ination  is  made  by  the 
10  percent  of  the 

The  price  of  milk  to 
about  a  maximum  of  2 

The  type  B  lunch  is 
cents  to  the  child. 

The  type  A  lunch  Is 
10  to  20  oenu  to  the  ctkia 
the  child,  the  communl  y 
pays  more  than  M  petoei^t 
lunch. 

V.  How  much  does 
for  each  type  of  lunch? 

Type  A:  Complete  mea 
l^pe  A:  Complete 

cents. 
Type  B:  Light  lunch 
Type  B:  Light  lunch 
Type  C:  Milk  only,  2 
Stats  participation  In 

a  type  A  lunch.    In  the 

sidy  of  1  cent  is  added 

aid. 

VI.  Is  this  program 
Federal -aid   program? 

No:  with  additional 
Istlon.  the  program  is 
State-and-oommunlty 
sharing  the  expenses 

VII.  Is  there 
No;  each  sponsor 

The  school  principal  or 
buys  the  food  from  the 
store  and  submits  a  claln 
county    superintendent 
State  superintendent   ol 
In  States  where  the  St^te 
In  States  where 
been  authorised   by 
claim  is  sent  to  the 
department  of  agricultufe 

Vin.  Are  there 
des  must  use? 

No;  the  Department 
out  monthly  bulletins 
cost   menus   for   well- 
with  vitamin  content 
must  conform  to 
scribed   by  the 
The  sponsor  is  given  a 
foods  that  are  consider^ 

IX.  Does  the 
cost  of  labor? 

No;  the  Government 
Boney   tag  food.     Tbe 
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In  evldenoet 
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unchroom  manager 

meat  and  grocery 

for  approval  to  the 

of    schools,    or    the 

public   Instruction 

Is  participating. 

have  not  yet 

legialaturer,   the 

of  the  local 


su]  ervlsor 


prescrU  «d  menus  the  agen- 

<if  Agriculture  sends 
rith  suggested  low- 
meals   filled 
However,  the  lunch 
standards  pre- 
of  Agriculture, 
iirldespread  choice  of 
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provide  for  the 


subsidy  provides  only 
community's   local 


sponsor,  or  the  child's  payment,  defrays  labor 
costs  In  some  communities  the  P.  T.  A. 
and  other  organizations  prepare  and  serve 
lunches  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The  responsi- 
bility for  preparation  and  serving  is  placed 
on  the  local  agency  and  not  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

X.  How  many  schools  now  participate  m 

this  program? 

About  30.000  schools,  totaling  nearly  6,000.- 
000  chUdrcn.  In  Illinois  1,600  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  600,000  partlcl- 

pate. 

XI.  Are  children  forced  to  participate  in 

the  program? 

No;  children  may  or  may  not  participate, 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  However,  to 
schools  where  formerly  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  children  bought  milk  at  6  cents  per 
bottle,  nearly  every  chUd  now  receives  the 
mUk  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  or  less  under  the 
Federal  school-lunch  programs. 

xn.  Are  surplus  foods  used  In  the  lunch 
program? 

Yes;  when  they  are  avaUable.  After  the 
war  all  surplus  foods,  particularly  those  in 
warehouses,  can  be  placed  to  good  use 
through  school-lunch  channels  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

xm.  To  what  extent  will  the  lunch  pro- 
gram develop   in   America? 

Because  it  is  health  Insurance  it  Is  ex- 
pected every  child  in  America  will  soon  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  school  lunches.  It  Is 
Just  as  important  as  learning  the  A  B  C's  to 
have  a  strong  body  and  a  sound  mind.  In 
the  depression  the  program  kept  children 
from  being  hungry:  now  it  serves  to  pre- 
vent  children   from  being  undernourished. 

XIV.  What  do  parenu  in  general  think 
about  the  program? 

A  tremendoxis  amotuit  of  inqulrtss  has  bssn 
msds  by  parents  as  to  bow  to  prepare  food 
for  borne  use  thst  the  children  have  learned 
to  eat  at  school.  A  wider  spread  diet  is 
also  In  evidence  In  the  homes  of  children 
wtK)  eat  school  lunches.  In  areas  where  only 
pork  and  starches  were  used  before  now 
there  Is  a  great  demand  for  lamb,  veal,  fowl, 
beef  and  assorted  vegetables. 

XV.  What  Is  the  motive  behind  the  pro- 
gram? 

Strong  and  healthy  future  citizens. 

With  the  steady  increase  each  day  of 
mothers  In  war  work  It  Is  most  Important 
that  the  Government  cooperate  to  assure  each 
school  chUd  that  his  health  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. 

Pederal-8Ute  and  community  participa- 
tion Is  now  resulting  in  community  cooking 
schools  to  teach  American  Jiotisswlves  the 
necessity  and  responsibility  of  the  use  of 
more  healthful  focds. 

XVI.  Why  can't  the  entire  cost  of  the 
school-lunch  program  be  borne  by  the  local 
community? 

Bven  though  the  economic  structure  In  the 
Nation  has  in  the  main  increased,  there  are 
still  many  millions  of  wage  earners  who  havs 
received  little  or  no  pay  raises  whatsoever. 
This  is  especially  true  to  certain  sections  of 
the  country.  The  white-collar  man  has  per- 
haps suffered  more  than  anyone  else  to  this 
regard. 

XVn.  Is  It  not  possible  that  the  SUte 
should  assxime  the  entire  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram? 

This  will  take  time.  The  program  Is  now 
operating  with  State  aid  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government  to  26  States.  Because  the 
mechanism  is  not  set  up  to  conttoue  the  pro- 
gram, without  Federal  assistance  more  than 
half  of  the  agencies  receiving  these  benefits 
would  be  eliminated.  Work  is  being  done 
along  these  Unes  (or  State  and  community 
aid. 

XVm.  What  agency  Is  best  prepared  to 
carry  on  this  program? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  best 
fitted  to  carry  on  this  program  because  that 
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Department  specializes  In  food  itself  and 
also  because  it  would  avoid  duplication  if  the 
program  is  assigned  to  another  department. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  han- 
dling of  surplus  foods  when  they  will  be 
available  to  greater  quantities  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

In  summing  up  the  school-lunch  program 
In  general,  it  is  imperative  to  the  health  of 
our  children  that  House  bill  4278.  which  calls 
for  at  least  a  temporary  set  up,  should  be 
passed.  ^. 


CalUns  F.  D.  R.  Asain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  desire  to  include  here  an  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  of  May 
16. 1944,  entitled  "Calling  F.  D.  R.  Again." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  editorial  which 
follows  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
In  these  crucial  and  critical  days: 

CALUNO  r.  D.  I.  AOAIN 

The  emphatic  action  of  Democratic  State 
conventions  and  of  Democrstlc  voters  In  the 
election  of  delegates  to  the  forthcoming  Na- 
tional Democratic  Convention  already  have 
cinched  the  fact— which,  furthermore,  has 
never  really  been  in  question— that  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  is  the  choice 
of  the  DemocraU  of  America  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

The  President,  if  he  shall  be  a  candidate, 
will  be  nominated  by  the  convention  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  first  ballot,  and  there  Is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  nomination  will  be  by  acclama- 
tion. 

This  newspsper  fervently  hopes  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  accept  the  honor  and  the  serv- 
ice that  Is  offered  him  by  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats: that  he  will  take  up  the  nomination  In 
the  spirit  of  duty;  that  in  thu  spirit  he  will 
accede  to  the  unmistakable  call  of  his  coun- 
try that  he  continue  another  4  years  in  the 
White  House  to  guide  the  Nation  wisely 
through  the  war  to  victory,  and  through  the 
hazards  that  threaten  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  peace  afterward,  the  public  welfare  re- 
quiring It. 

The  Tennesseean  appreciates,  as  does  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  thst  In  the  past 
12  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  to  his  coun- 
try a  service  of  devotion  that  entitles  him  to 
the  peace  and  rest  which  he  may  choose. 
Whether  or  not  he  continues  at  the  post 
a-  which  destiny  and  the  will  of  the  people 
have  placed  him.  his  chapter  to  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  PresldenU  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  the  great  world 
leaders  of  his  day  Is  secure. 

This  newspaper  shares  with  most  Ameri- 
cans the  conviction,  nevertheless,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  because  of  the  singular  experience 
he  possesses  In  dealing  with  the  momentous 
problems  that  have  been  brought  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  the  world  by  war,  because  of  the 
quality  of  his  vision  toward  the  future,  be- 
cause of  his  manifest  and  unwavering  hu- 
manitarlanism,  and  because  of  the  high  con- 
fidence and  affection  he  holds  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Is  the  citizen  best  found  to  ad- 
minister and  protect  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
to  the  decisive  years  Immedltately  before  us. 
We  see  nowhere  on  the  contemporary  scene 
a  figure  more  capable  of  coptog  with  the 


duties  and  powers  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency, and  certainly  none  in  whom  so  great  a 
popular  trust  reposes. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  making  no  mis- 
take In  displaying  its  all-but-unanlmous 
choice  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  even  though  the 
President  has  not  todicated  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  nomination  again.  To  have  made 
any  other  choice  would  have  shown  the  party 
to  be  without  understanding  of  the  desires  of 
the  American  people.  And  it  is  because  the 
party  speaks  not  only  for  the  political  organ- 
ization, but  for  men  and  women  of  America 
in  all  walks  of  life,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
deeply  consider  the  compulsion  of  the  popu- 
lar claim  upon  him  which  the  proffered 
nomination  expresses. 

The  common  yeople  of  the  United  States 
have  neither  forgotten  their  affection  for  the 
man  who  led  the  Nation  out  of  the  economic 
and  spiritual  distress  of  Its  greatest  depres- 
sion nor  their  esteem  for  the  patriot  and 
statesman  who  so  clearly  understood  the  na- 
tional Jeopardy  in  the  rise  of  totalitarian 
aggression  in  the  world  and  ceaselessly  strove 
to  prepare  America  to  defend  its  security. 
Unquestionably  it  is  their  Judgment  that 
their  welfare  best  will  be  assured,  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  the  Presidential  guidance 
with  which  they  are  familiar.  And  there 
could  be  no  happier  outcome  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  question  In  1944  than  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  bow  to  the  people's  bidding 
to  continue  to  serve. 

There  Is  hardly  a  family  In  the  United 
States  that  does  not  have  a  son  or  a  father 
or  a  cousin  or  an  uncle  In  the  armed  forces, 
or  a  daughter  or  sUter  In  the  WAC's.  the 
WAVES,  the  SPARS,  the  Nurse  Corps,  or  the 
Red  Cross.  These  are  defendanu  of  the 
Nation  in  the  greatest  military  force  Amer- 
ica has  ever  built — and  the  President  is  their 
Commander  In  Chief.  With  the  really  cru- 
cial days  of  the  war  now  arriving.  It  U  Impos- 
sible to  Imagine  that  the  Commander  wUl 
leave  his  command — or  that  the  Nation 
would  not  uphold  the  Commander. 


Cooperation  of  Air  and  Surface  Carriers 
for  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIBOIKU 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19, 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  the  policy  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  opposition  to 
transportation  by  water  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  airplanes.  The  efforts  of 
surface  carriers  to  secure  necessary  per- 
mits to  use  air  trsuisportation  in  connec- 
tion with  water  transportation  by  mer- 
chant marine  ships  are  of  the  prime  im- 
portance in  the  national  defense  and  in 
the  promotion  of  foreign  trade  for  this 
country. 

Decisions  have  been  made  by  the  Board 
which  I  conceive  to  be  wholly  incorrect 
and  are  serving  effectually  to  establish  a 
situation  which  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  a  correct  national  post-war  military 
policy.  As  a  member  of  the  Post-war 
Military  Policy  Committee,  I  wrote  re- 
cently to  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
calling  for  certain  material  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  essential  to  a  correct  military 
policy.    I  aqj  a  member  of  that  commit- 


tee, and  I  believe  that  the  information  is 
very  necessary  and  desire  the  fiillest  in- 
formation possible  concerning  the  effect 
of  the  present  and  future  policies  of  the 
present  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  the 
future  military  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  letter  which  I  wrote  Chair- 
man WooDRUM,  and  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  is  as  follows: 

Housx  or  RKPaascNTATivKS.  U.  S., 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  9.  1944. 
Hon.  Cldton  A.  Woodhum, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Post- 
war Military  Policy.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAX  Glut:  In  connection  with  our  study 
of  post-war  military  problems,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  submitted  by  the  Navy  to 
our  committee  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  needs  of  merchant  marine  as  well  as  Navy 
ships  during  the  post-war  period  and  the 
volvime  of  tonnage  with  different  types  that 
will  be  required  for  an  adequate  Navy.  It  is 
possible  that  the  volume  of  merchant  marine 
tonnage  required  as  an  auxiliary  would  vary 
as  to  different  programs  of  the  Navy,  for 
example,  assuming  a  Navy  size  (X)  cover- 
ing combaUnt  ships  and  auxiliaries  per- 
manently going  with  and  belonging  to  such 
a  combatant  Navy  there  would  be  required  a 
merchant  marine  of  size  (A);  for  a  Navy 
size  (Y).  a  merchant  marine  size  (B)  would 
be  required:  and  for  a  Navy  size  (Z),  a  mer- 
chant martoe  slss  (C)  would  be  required, 
etc. 

From  a  national  defense  angle  there  Is  a 
direct  relationship  between  the  Navy  and 
the  merchant  marine  and  it  Is  believed  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  could  give  our 
committee  valiuble  advice  regarding  the 
post-war  requirements  and  the  relative  sliee 
of  both. 

Anticipating  that  ws  will  malnUln  our 
present  nsval  strength,  how  large  a  mer- 
chant marine  should  be  maintained  to  meet 
any  emergency?  That  is.  for  every  million 
tons  of  naval  ships,  how  many  tons  of  mer- 
chant shipping  will  be  required  as  an 
auxiliary  to  meet  such  an  emergency? 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

8.  O.  Bland. 

There  are  many  applications  pending 
before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Board  ignores  all 
ideas  of  national  defense  and  pursues  a 
policy  devoted  to  monopolistic  protection 
for  air  transportation  and  a  policy  which 
ignores  the  Importance  of  air  transpor- 
tation connected  with  ships  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  country.  The  legalistic  con- 
struction placed  upon  existing  statutes 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  gives  evi- 
dence that  it  feels  that  it  is  responsible 
only  for  the  promotion  of  air  transporta- 
tion, while  the  course  of  the  present  war 
shows  that  all  agencies  must  cooperate 
and  be  used  cooperatively  for  the  defense 
of  the  country. 

The  endeavor  of  surface  carriers  to 
engage  in  air  transportation  has  aroused 
serious  controversy  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
a  case  wherein  the  American  Export 
Lines,  Inc.,  sought  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  sec- 
tion 408  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  1938,  as  amended,  of  its  control 
over  American  Export  Airlines.  The  im- 
derlying  principle  of  this  decision  has 
made  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
steamship  companies  to  enter  the  field 
of  operation.    The  recent  introduction 
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Into  the  CoMcszssiONAL  Record  of  a  let* 
ter  from  the  Pacific  American  Steamship 
Aasociatlon  to  the  Honorable  Clarkkcx 
P.  LiA.  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  appear- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  at 
page  A 1786  and  the  reply  thereto  by 
the  Honorable  Ltlk  H.  Borsn  appear- 
ing In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  at 
page  A2161  may  give  rise  to  imnecessary 
confiuion  as  to  the  present  effect  of  the 
ruUags  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
relative  to  the  participation  of  the  marl- 
time  industry  in  aviation.  There  is  no 
possible  doubt  as  to  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Mr.  Harllee  Branch,  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  on  November 
11.  1943.  sUted: 

Tbe  Board  bu  determined  that  the  pro- 
vMon«  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  rigidly 
nctrtct  tbe  participation  of  tbe  older  forms 
of  transportation  In  tbe  air  transport  field. 
and  this  determination  Is  amply  supported 
by  well-cctablished  congressional  policy. 

George  C.  Neil,  general  coimsel  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  In  the  George- 
town Law  Journal.  May  1943,  on  Some 
Phases  of  Air  Transport  Regulation, 
said: 

Tb«  American  Export  case  (decided  by 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board)  may  lead  to  tbe 
exclusion  with  few  exceptions  of  surface 
carriers  from  tbe  air  transport  field. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  contains  the  following  proviso 
which  is  the  essential  part  of  the  issue 
preeently  effecting  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  in  its  endeavor  to  obtain 
rights  to  enter  the  field  of  aviation. 
Section  408  (b)  of  the  act  provides  in 
jwrt: 

Unieaa  •  *  •  tbe  Authority  finds  that 
tbe  consolidation  *  *  *  or  acquisition  of 
control  will  not  be  consistent  with  tbe  public 
Interest  or  that  the  conditions  of  this  sec- 
tion wlU  not  be  fulfilled,  it  shall  by  order. 
approv*  such  consolidation  *  *  *  or  ac- 
quisition at  control,  upon  such  terms  and 
oondlUons  as  It  aball  find  to  be  just  and 
rsasmable  and  with  such  modifications  as  It 
may  pcascnbe:  Provided.  That  the  Authority 
sball  not  approve  any  consolidation  •  •  • 
or  acquisition  of  control  which  would  result 
in  creating  a  monopoly  or  monopolies  and 
tberrtqr  restrain  competition  or  Jeopardize 
•aotbsr  air  carrier  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
soUdstfcm  •  •  •  or  acqulsltton  of  con- 
trol: FTx>9td»d  further.  That  •  •  •  the 
Authority  shall  not  enter  such  an  order  of 
approval  unless  It  finds  that  the  transaction 
proposed  will  promote  the  public  interest  by 
•nahHng  •uch  Mrrier  other  than  an  air  car- 
rier to  vm  Mknnlt  to  public  advantage  in 
its  ofMratiiim  and  will  not  restrain  competi- 
tion. 

On  August  23.  1943.  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  the  matter  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad 
and  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.  with  respect 
to  their  interest  in  Northeast  Airlines. 
Inc.,  under  section  408  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  stated: 

The  provtBlona  of  section  408  carry  Into  the 
CItU  Aeronautics  Act  a  well-established  na- 
tional policy  that  tbe  various  forms  of  trans- 
portation abould  be  mutually  independent. 
That  this  has  long  besn  the  prevailing  con> 
grssslooal  Intent  is  conclusively  esUbllshed 
by  tlM  IsfMatlTs  backgrotmd  of  the  varloxis 
transportatloo  acts  and  by  tbe  language  of 
tiks  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  Itself.    We  are  con- 
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vlnced  that  a  construction 
rigidly  limits  the  participatfi 
of  tranjqMrtatlon  in  the 
Is  In  iiarmony  with  the 
and  is  necessary  to  attain 
development  of  our  national 
tlon  system. 

Congressional   action 
conclusion  that  the  public 
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kept  distinct,  so  that  each 
own  sphere  independently 
must  therefore  scrutinize 
uatlon  in  which  there 
between  an  air  carrier  and 
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the  meaning  of  the  act; 
such  acquisition  would  be 
public  Interest  and  in  accorfl 
sions  of  section  408  (b). 
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On  January  26.  1944, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aerbnautics 
in  testifying  before  the  Committee 
Merchant  Marine  and 
of  Representatives,  on  Hbuse 
52.  a  resolution  authorlziftg 
of  the  national  defense 
relates  to  the  Commlttefe 
chant  Marine  and  Fishei  ies 


Welch  Pogue. 

Board, 

on  the 

I^isheries,  House 

Resolution 

investigation 

program  as  it 

on  the  Mer- 

said: 


tie 


Since  we  were  told  by 
had  to  apply  the  second 
408.  we  looked  to  see  wha : 
similar  section  In  the  Motoi 
received  when  Congress  enacted 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
eral  policy  that  that  constt^ctlon 
down  was  that  this  proviso 
proviso  and  required  the 
to  be  controlled  to  be  auxiliary 
mentary  to  the  surface 
We  felt  bound  by  that 
Congress  had  laid  down. 


Mr.  Pogue  further  stateld 
the  growth  of  air  travel  arid 
of  maintaining  a  strong 
chant  marine  if  shipping 
not  allowed  to  compete  in 
eign  commerce: 

paasenter 


in'  estments 


To  the  extent  that 
take  to  the  air  the  large 
steamship  passenger  vessels 
written  off  one  way  or  the 
one  of  the  prices  we  have  to 
call  progress  and  that  writinb 
take  place  regardle^  of  wb(ther 
steamships  are  in  the  air 
We  have  to  apply  the  proviso  hn 
are  doing  it.     I  want  to  be  fi  ank 
clear  that  we  are  not  in  favo: 
law  or  removing  the 
has  gone  that  far. 


restrict  ions 


Mr.  Pogue,  in  answer 


stated  at  this  hearing  th  it  he  presently 
did  not  think  the  polic  y  of  Congress 
should  be  changed  from  e  ther  the  stand- 
point of  the  merchant  mi  rine  or  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  beca  use  he  thought 
that  the  most  vigorous  development  and 
growth  of  foreign  air 
would  result  from  a  conlhnuance  of  the 
present  policy  adopted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  by  retain!  ig  the  restric- 
tive proviso  which  is  now 
cause  in  the  over-all  pictu  re  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  would  be  better  served  if 
it  were  left  to  independen  air  companies 
although  not  to  new  coippanies  neces- 
sarily. 

Admiral  Land.  Chairmab  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commiss 


cotirt  that  we 
pfx)vlso  of  section 
construction  a 
Carrier  Act  had 
it  again  in 
The  broad  gen- 
had  laid 
ras  quite  a  strict 
which  were 
and  supple- 
operations, 
policy  that 


sei  vices 


«  rrler 
gei  leral 


in  discussing 

the  problems 

American  mer- 

companies  are 

aviation  in  for- 


buslness  does 

in  the 

will  have  to  be 

other.     That  is 

>ay  for  what  you 

off  wiU  have  to 

or  not  the 

•     •     • 


bt  siness. 


all  cases.    We 

and  make  it 

of  changing  the 

now  that  it 


to  a  question. 


The    decisions    of    the    Civil 
Board  appear   to  overlook 


on,  has  stated: 


Aeronautics 
kbe.  problem   of 


control  of  air  lines  as  one  affecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  world  trade. 
Progress  is  a  fact  and  world  changes  demand 
administrative  genius  unhampered  by  local 
convention  or  rule.  America  is  to  Persia  or 
China  or  Russia  but  a  far-off  place  to  be 
reached  quickly  for  its  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunity. Persia,  China,  and  Russia  must  be 
actualities  to  America.  These  places  are 
reached  now  by  our  merchant  marine. 
American  commerce,  its  development  and 
growth,  must  not  be  stinted  and  thwarted 
by  any  administrative  ruling  which  would 
say  to  the  maritime  Industry  in  effect,  "You 
cannot  have  new  rights,  new  hopes,  new 
ambitions.  What  was  good  enough  for  father 
is  good  enough  for  you."  Such  Is  not  the 
spirit  of  America — yesterday,  today,  and  will 
not  be  tomorrow.  1  believe  that  there  should 
exist  equal  opportunity  in  the  air  for  all, 
under  progressive  conotructlve  governmental 
regulations,  whose  objectives  are  a  prosper- 
ous and  secure  foreign  trade  as  well  as  do- 
mestic commerce,  national  defense  as  well 
as  international  greatness,  preclusion  of  the 
merchant  marine  from  aeronautics  stifles 
these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  is  clear.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  attitude  of  this  govern- 
mental agency  is  one  of  restriction 
against  and  limitation  upon  steamship 
company  participation  in  aeronautics. 

Disenfranchlsement  by  order  of  an 
admittedly  partial,  prejudiced.  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board  is  neither  a  fitting  nor 
Just  reward  for  the  magnificent  maritime 
contribution  toward  ultimate  American 
victory. 


I  Am  an  American  Day,  May  21 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  Nrw  TOXK 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
May  21,  is  the  day  set  aside  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  as  the  day  the  Na- 
tion, with  soul -stirring  democratic  cere- 
monies, recognizes  all  American  citizens 
who  have  either  attained  their  majority 
or  become  naturalized  during  the  past 
year. 

On  that  day,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  glorious  land,  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  will  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  with  proper  and  solemn 
observances. 

In  effect,  our  founding  fathers  speak 
to  these  new  members  of  the  grandest 
fraternity  of  free  men  and  women  ever 
established  on  this  earth,  saying:  "You 
are  now  Americans.  As  Americans,  you 
acquire  certain  unalienable  rights, 
among  them,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness.  As  Americans,  you 
also  assume  certain  responsibilities  co- 
equal with  these  rights:  among  them, 
your  full  share  of  the  day's  burden,  true 
tolerance,  and  patriotism,  complete  and 
unquahfled.  As  Americans,  you  enter 
upon  a  proud  heritage  of  hope  and  op- 
portunity and  freedom,  bought  with 
bloodshed   and   sacrifice   and   toil   and 
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tears.  See,  then,  that  you  bear  your- 
selves toward  your  fellow  Americans,  to- 
ward your  city,  your  State,  and  your 
coimtry,  in  all  things  whatsoever  so  that 
the  spirit  of  Jefferson  may  rejoice  and 
the  soul  of  Lincoln  be  gladdened.  Wel- 
come, new  Americans,  and  God  preserve, 
protect,  and  prosper  you." 

Never,  in  our  entire  history  as  a  na- 
tion, has  the  privilege  of  bei^g  or  becom- 
ing an  American  citizen  carried  with  it 
greater  duties  and  greater  responsibili- 
ties. Our  country  is  now  engaged  in  a 
titanic  struggle  against  the  most  ruth- 
less and  treacherous  tyranny  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  our  new  citizens,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  their  native-bom  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  fighting  and  falling  he- 
roically on  all  the  far-fiung  fields  of  bat- 
tle; every  beach  head,  from  Tarawa  to 
Anzio,  has  been  enriched  with  their  blood 
and  their  courage;  the  dangerous  seas 
and  the  desperate  skies  have  resounded 
with  their  deeds  and  their  deaths.  In 
common  with  their  brothers-in-arms,  on 
the  war  front  and  the  home  front.  In 
the  savage  assault  of  some  hell-defended 
hill  or  in  the  grinding  toil  of  farm  and 
factory,  these  new  Americans  are  dedi- 
cating their  lives,  day  and  night,  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  liberty  and  equality 
and  justice,  to  the  "four  freedoms"  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  from 
want  and  freedom  from  fear. 

In  this  momentous  hour.  It  Is  espe- 
cially fitting  that  all  Americans,  as  loyal 
and  patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public, should  meet  together  to  reafiBrm 
our  allegiance  to  Old  Glory  that  waves 
over  one  Nation  indivisible  and  to  the 
Ideals  for  which  that  Nation  stands.  It 
is  indeed  incumbent  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  us  to  rededicate  ourselves  with  all 
our  strength,  with  all  our  hearts  and 
souls,  under  God,  to  the  tremendous  task 
Of  victory  and  the  long  labor  of  peace. 


Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19.  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  brief  time 
in  order  to  read  to  the  House  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior concerning  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
disqualifies  him  for  the  oflflce  he  now 
holds.  I,  therefore,  feel  justifiec  in  re- 
spectfully demanding  that  the  Commis- 
sioner be  removed  from  ofiBce.  The  let- 
ter giving  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the 
evidence  furnished  me  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  is  as  follows: 

Mat  18,  1944. 
Bon.  Haxolo  L.  Ickis, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DCAS  Ma.  Secrttart:  On  May  8  I  addressed 
a  communication  to  you  advising  that  your 


Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  had  testified 
before  the  Interior  Subconunittee  on  Appro- 
priations, of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing chairman,  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
Government  funds  in  establishing  a  so-called 
legal  residence  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during 
last  summer. 

Members  of  the  committee  had  understood 
from  his  rambling  testimony  that  the  Comr- 
missloner  claimed  to  be  on  active  duty  the 
entire  42  days  required  to  establish  a  legal 
residence  In  the  State  of  Nevada.  Today  I 
have  been  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the 
travel  performed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  prepared  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  records  before  me.  as  certified  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Commissioner  drew 
per  diem  of  $6  per  day  for  a  total  of  27  days, 
from  July  6,  the  day  he  left  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  secure  his  divorce,  until  and  includ- 
ing August  4,  1943.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's letter  further  discloses  that  he  stopped 
over  in  Chicago  for  2  days  between  July  6 
and  8  and  toolc  up  residence  in  Nevada  on 
July  11.  The  pretext  that  he  was  on  active 
duty  "inspecting  Indian  reservations"  for  a 
total  of  27  days  during  this  time,  for  which 
he  received  $6  per  diem,  is,  of  course,  ab- 
surd. Also,  the  fact  that  he  Immediately 
upon  arrival  in  Carson  City  took  annual  and 
sick  leave  Is  further  convincing  evidence 
that  the  only  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to 
secure  a  divorce  at  Government  expense. 

In  my  previous  letter  to  you  concerning 
this  matter  I  mentioned  other  reprehensible 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  indicated  that  my  com- 
mittee is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Commissioner  is  unfit  for  the  position  he 
holds  and  has  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Indians,  and  others 
who  know  of  his  general  Inefficiency.  To 
say  that  he  Is  a  weak  administrator  Is  in- 
deed to  be  charitable.  He  should  l^e  imme- 
diately removed  from  office. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  you  not  fur- 
ther ignore  this  matter  but  that  you  imme- 
diately investigate  the  things  referred  to. 
I  am  enclosing  berwlth  a  copy  of  some  of 
the  information  I  have  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  gleaned  from 
the  record  of  the  Comptroller  General,  per- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  the  over-bur- 
dened taxpayers  of  the  United  States  paid  all 
of  the  expenses  of  transportation  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  by  train  and 
otherwise  to  and  from  his  sojourn  to  Ne- 
vada in  order  that  he  might  establish  bis 
residence  for  the  aforementioned  purpose. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jed  Johnson,  ^ 

Chairman,  Suhcommittee  on  Interior       ? 

'-'■  Department  Appropriations.    , 


i 


Measure  Tour  Conftetsman  by  These 
Three  Tests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI  ^ 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Robert  Lasch,  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  of  May  15,  1944: 


MxAstntx  Yoxn  Congkxssman  bt  Thxsx  Thus 

TiSTS 

It  Is  a  fascinating  thing  to  study  tbe  voting 
record  of  your  Congressman.  The  rhetoric 
and  oratory  that  normally  clothe  him  fall 
away,  and  he  stands  naked  and  revealed  be- 
fore you.  Here  he  is.  the  essence  of  him,  en- 
stirined  in  ayes  and  nays.  Here  is  the  sum 
of  bis  past  behavior,  and  here  the  best  index 
of  his  future  behavior. 

Different  people  measure  their  Congress- 
men in  different  ways.  A  farmer  may  look  at 
the  votes  on  farm  measures,  a  worker  at  the 
labor  issues,  and  so  on.  This  year,  for  aver- 
age citizens  with  no  strong  group  aflUlations, 
the  best  test  Is  a  triple  one. 

AN  ISOLATIONIST? 

First  I'd  want  to  know  how  my  Congress- 
man voted  on  issues  of  foreign  policy.  The 
House  had  three  such  Issues  before  it  during 
the  past  2  years — extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  the  Fulbrlght  resolution  for 
a  peace  organization,  and  the  United  Nations 
relief  authorization.  A  man  who  stood 
against  these  three  measures,  or  against  two 
of  the  three,  has  branded  himself  an  Isola- 
tionist, and  unfit,  in  my  opinion,  to  sit  In  a 
Congress  which  may  make  the  peace. 

Since  foreigfn  policy  Is  not  the  only  great 
issue  before  us,  I'd  also  want  to  know  how 
my  Congressman  voted  on  economic  ques- 
tions, and  particularly  on  inflation  control. 
A  man  who  did  not  stand  up  for  effective 
price  control  during  tbe  war  is  not  one  I'd 
want  to  trust  with  the  critical  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  post-war  transition. 

Finally,  to  get  a  clue  toward  his  general 
outlook  on  democracy  and  civil  rights.  I'd 
look  up  my  Congressman's  record  on  perti- 
nent questions  in  that  field.  The  most  per- 
tinent of  all  is  the  soldier-vote  bill.  A  sec- 
ond is  tbe  Dies  committee,  which  has  hounded 
decent  people  for  years  because  they  had 
liberal  convictions.  A  third  Is  the  anti- 
poll-tax  bill.  I'd  want  my  Congressman  to 
be  right  on  at  least  two  of  these  threr  meas- 
ures. Above  all  I'd  want  him  to  be  right 
on  tbe  soldier  vote.  For  if  be  was  unwilling 
to  give  the  servicemen  free  and  simple  access 
to  a  ballot,  what  might  he  not  do  in  a  future 
test  of  democratic  rights? 

DEMOCRATS  VOTED  RIGHT 

You  may  like  the  six  Democratic  Congress- 
men from  Chicago  or  not,  but  tbe  fact  is 
that  their  voting  records  in  tliese  three  test 
areas  are  uniformly  good.  Representatives 
Dawson,  Gordon,  Gorsxi,  O'Brien,  Rowan, 
and  Sabath  all  went  down  the  line  for  a  for- 
eign policy  of  international  cooperation. 
They  supported  effective  price  control  at  ev- 
ery opportunity.  They  opposed  the  Dies 
Committee  and  supported  the  Federal  ballot 
for  soldiers. 


House  Resolution  No.  547 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  one  of  the  great  news- 
papers of  America,  published  by  Eu- 
gene C.  Pulliam.  approves  House  Reso- 
lution No.  547,  which  I  have  Introduced, 
which  provides  for  a  nonpartisan  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  unconstitutional  trends 
of  Government.    The  Star's  opinion  of 
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this  proposal  was  expressed  In  an  edito- 
rial, which  I  present  for  printing  in  the 

COHCSESSIONAL  RZCOID.  &S  foIlOWS: 
CUU    BUnAtTOUCT'S    UXtlACm 

Bcpraanutlve  Ludlow  baa  Introduced  in 
ttM  BcMiae  oX  Representatives  a  resolution 
aaklng  Oongreaa  for  official  recognition  of  the 
manacf  of  bureaucracy.  He  proposes  to  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  balefxil  effects  of  bureauc- 
racy, but  taik  without  action  accomplishes 
nothing.  He  calls  on  Congtea*  to  do  some- 
thing, and  do  It  now. 

Mr.  LuaLcm'B  resolution  would  authorize 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to 
make  an  inTwtlgation  of  "bureaucracy"  and 
the  "unconstitutional  trends  of  government" 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  present  Con- 
ITMi.  "The  number  of  alphabetical  agencies 
has  outgrown  the  number  of  regular  depart- 
ments of  government  10  to  1."  the  resolu- 
tion states,  and  threatens  "the  form  and  mold 
of  our  government." 

The  ptirpose  of  his  resolution.  Ur.  Ltn>LOW 
declared.  "Is  to  take  the  first  step  to  bring 
our  Government  back  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution  and  keep  It  there."  He  does 
not  start  with  any  false  notions  of  the  critical 
state  of  affairs.  He  recognizes  that,  in  fol- 
lowing the  development  of  bureaucracy,  we 
are  out  of  bounds  and  running  wild. 

Represenutlve  Lodlow  does  tindertake  to 
salve  some  official  consciences  regarding  the 
growth  of  bureaucracy  by  the  suggestion 
that  "many  of  these  aberrations  are  due  to 
the  ezlgendse  of  war  and  the  unusual  char- 
acter of  the  tlmca  through  which  we  have 
been  passing."  We  were  well  on  the  way. 
taowerer.  long  tiefore  the  war. 

Ifr.  Lin>ix>w  voices  the  hope  that  cor- 
rective measures  may  be  tindertaken  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  "free  from  the 
sordid  dictates  of  politics."  That  is  op- 
timism carried  to  the  nth  degree. 

Unfortunately  not  all  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  lend  assistance  have  Mr.  Ltn>i.ow's 
candor.  Some  do  not  concede  there  Is  any 
derlatlOD  Cram  the  Constitution.  Others  ad- 
mit there  has  been,  but  contend  the  Con- 
stitution should  b«  Interpreted  to  cover 
what  they  are  doing. 

He  thinks  the  investigation  should  have 
the  support  of  every  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can In  Ooogress.  He  is  right.  It  should  be  a 
patrlotle.  nonpartisan  survey  made  to  de- 
termine Just  what  U  the  situation  and  what 
should  be  done.  The  task  should  be  the 
iwpoaalbility  and  obligation  of  new  dealers 
as  w*n  as  of  DemoeraU  and  Republicans,  all 
Americans  together 


TouAf  e  Outpat  Un^  Program  of 
MaritijBC  OkDunission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  ToaatiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro,  I 
include  a  letter  from  Admiral  VIckery.  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  showing  ton- 
nage output  imder  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's program  through  April  1944. 
The  Information  shown  on  the  chart  is 
similar  to  the  information  contained  In 
the  letter  and  for  this  reason  the  chart 
is  omitted. 


BelU  ving 
enclo  ing 
t  he 
fc  A 
Stales 
the 
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UNms  Stahs  MAarmn 
Washington,  D 
The  Honorable  8.  O.  Bland, 
Chairman,  Committee 
Merchant  Marine 
House  of 

DcAK  Judge  Bland 
Interest  to  you,  I  am 
ing  tonnage  output  under 
mission's  program  througli 

During  April.  United 
yards  delivered  154  ships 
of  which  was  1.583,891  to4s 
March  deliveries,  and  the 
months  of  this  year.  5.709.1 
the  6.360.712  tons  complet^ 
responding  period  in  1943 
yard  output  from  Decern  b^ 
April  30.  1944,  aggregated 
130,175  tons,  or  more  than 
world  tonnage  at  the  time 

Ship-production  rates, 
governed  principally  by  ma 
of  which  is  diminishing. 
already  forced  some  revisic^ 
schedules,  and  accordingly 
concentrating  upon  the 
urgently  needed  in  order 
delays   in   their  construct 
more  fast  cargo  ships 
transports  were  delivered 
ever  before. 

With  kind  personal 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  YlCKXRi 
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;.,  May  13. 1944. 
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Mr.  KEPAUVER.     Mr 
heartily  in  favor  of  S 
of  rights.    It  has  been 
consideration  by  variou  ; 
ested  in  veterans* 
Appropriation  Committers 
and  of  the  House.    It  ha 
of  great  interest  to  them 
are  thinking  of  their 
are  fighting  on  the 
world. 

All  American  citizens 
sible  consideration  show 
in  mind  and  in  body,  as 
war.    The  facilities 
erana  of  the  last  war 
available  to  those  of 
The  100.000  hospital 
ans'  Bureau  will  be  inuii 
able  when  they  are  needfd 
tion  to  this,  100.000 
beds  will  be  available 
loan  from  the  Army  and 
Veterans'  Administratioi 
pital  load  is  heavier  than 
al  hospital  facilities  will 
This  bill  gives  the 
tion  full  authority  to  build 
facilities  which  may  be 
to  time,  subject  only  tc 
appropriations  available 

The  new  hospitals  to 
needed  should  be  made 
material,  and  they  should 
engineers   can  devise 
buy.    They  should  be 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  where 
they  are  needed,  and  In  locating  them, 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  climate, 
geographical  advantages  and  general  en- 
vironment. 

The  statutes  which  are  presently  avail- 
able to  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  should  likewise  immediately  be  made 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 
These  statutes  will  give  pensions  to  our 
disabled  ranging  from  $10  to  $250  per 
month,  depending  upon  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  disability. 

After  the  last  war  our  governmental 
agencies  were  not  so  constituted  as  to 
begin  promptly  to  function.  Many  dis- 
abled veterans  filed  their  applications 
timely,  but  found  to  their  misfortune  that 
no  action  was  promptly  taken.  A  great 
"log  jam"  of  applications  from  veterans, 
all  disabled,  had  paralyzed  the  hands  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  gives  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  a  priority  on  per- 
sonnel, second  only  to  the  Army  and  Navy, 
is  our  guaranty  that  this  distressing 
situation  will  not  repeat  Itself.  The  fur- 
ther fact  that  Congress  is  proceeding  at 
an  early  date  to  enact  necessary  enabling 
laws  is  further  guaranty  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  act  promptly  this  time,  and 
that  this  situation  will  not  repeat  Itself. 

More  than  5,000  veterans  monthly  are 
moving  through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  at  the  present  time.  Al- 
ready over  40.000  have  been  hospitalized, 
and  the  number  Is  constantly  increas- 
ing. It  was  testified  at  the  House  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  that  the  peak  load  of 
disabilities  may  not  come  for  25  years 
after  the  war,  and  at  that  time  it  may 
reach  a  total  of  1,250,000  men  and  women 
veterans  who  have  disabilities  of  some 
character.  This  is  an  enormous  num- 
ber but  whatever  the  number  may  be,  it 
Is  our  obligation  as  citizens  of  a  grateful 
Nation  to  make  sure  that  these  disabled 
veterans  are  properly  cared  for. 

I  am  also  greatly  interested  in  the  ad- 
vantages this  bill  gives  veterans  to  carry 
on  their  education  and  to  learn  an  avoca- 
tion or  profession.  Some  people  will  say 
that  it  is  too  early  to  pass  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Many  servicemen  have  already 
been  discharged.  We  should  have  the 
machinery  set  up  to  give  them  hospitali- 
zation and  educational  advantages  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  minimize  the  time  lag 
between  the  time  when  a  serviceman  is 
discharged  and  the  time  when  he  can 
take  his  proper  place  In  civilian  life.  The 
educational  features  of  this  bill  have  been 
well  worked  out.  I  am  glad  some  of  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BardenI  have 
been  agreed  to.  I  think  the  compromise 
is  a  fair  one.  Other  improvements  will 
no  doubt  be  made  in  the  bill  in  confer- 
ence. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  is  fair  and  certainly  it  is  time- 
ly. The  least  we  can  do  is  to  do  Justice 
to  returning  servicemen.  The  early  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  enable  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  be  preparing  for  the 
big  Job  that  It  will  have.  I  am  glad  that 
they  are  to  be  able  to  get  an  early  st^rt. 
I  hope  the  legislation  passes  without  a 
dissenting  vote 
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I  Am  an  American  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  my  remarks  made 
In  E)etroit  on  Sunday,  May  21,  1944,  on 
I  Am  an  American  Day: 

The  human  race  all  over  the  world  has 
fought  for  freedom  and  liberty.  It  was  in 
America,  however,  that  the  greatest  victory 
for  the  common  man  was  achieved.  Our 
Constitution,  our  form  of  government,  our 
principles  of  democracy  represent  the  great^ 
est  achievement  in  the  peoples'  struggle  for 
liberty  and  freedom.  Here  to  America  have 
come  the  persecuted  and  downtrodden  of 
every  race  and  creed  and  nationality,  from 
every  corner  of  the  world,  to  be  fused  to- 
gether in  the  great  American  crucible.  Out 
of  this  vast  mass  of  diverse  nationalities  and 
peoples  from  all  over  the  world  has  emerged 
the  greatest  miracle  of  the  world — an  Ameri- 
can. The  skeptics  could  never  comprehend 
that  it  was  possible  to  throw  into  this  cru- 
cible, this  melting  pot,  the  United  States 
of  America,  these  various  peoples  from  all 
over  the  world  and  have  anything  else  but  a 
Babylonia  of  confusion. 

But  the  people  •-•ho  thirsted  and  hungered 
for  freedom  and  liberty  have  proven  to  the 
world  that  they  can  be  melted  and  molded 
and  stand  forever  united  in  their  struggle  to 
preserve  democracy  and  the  principles  of 
Americanism.  These  Americans  have  shown 
to  the  world  that  they  can  build  not  only 
spiritual  fortresses  but  physical  fortresses  as 
well  to  defend  their  liberties  from  all  threats. 
Freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion are  sacred  principles  for  all  of  us  and 
no  enemy  must  infringe  on  these  God-given 
liberties. 

We  have  had  five  major  wars  in  our  history. 
We  are  engaged  in  our  sixth  great  struggle 
for  American  ideals  of  freedom.  This  war 
has  a  meaning  far  beyond  its  causes  or  its 
origins.  It  sterted  as  a  struggle  of  powerful 
groups  for  political  mastery  and  military 
supremacy.  It  has  grown  into  a  struggle  to 
make  sure  who  shall  build  the  future.  It  is 
a  struggle  of  minds,  as  well  a*  men  and 
machines.  Into  this  struggle  have  been 
poured  all  the  problems  that  touch  us  most 
vitally — race,  religion,  politics,  economics — 
the  very  subsistence  of  entire  peoples. 

It  is  not  enough  that  professors,  econo- 
mists, nd  politicians  understand  American 
principles  and  American  ideals.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  be  in- 
formed, to  be  well  read,  to  have  a  deep  and 
sincere  understanding  of  America  and  Amer- 
ican ideals  and  principles.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  la  duty  lx)und  to  be  Intelligently 
Informed  and  sacredly  pledged  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  to  have  the  sincere  conviction  that  if 
the  universal  dissemination  of  the  true 
American  principles  is  applied  that  we  can 
guarantee  that  the  chance  of  new  wars  oc- 
curring in  the  post-war  world  will  become 
remote.  We  must,  in  other  words,  become 
salesmen  for  Americanism. 

The  system  of  the  American  Government 
Is  our  great  heritage.  The  democratic  spirit 
Is  our  inheritance.  It  must  be  cherished 
and  preserved.  This  spirit  of  freedom  Is  in- 
born. Invincible,  and  Ineradicable  In  the  true 
American. 

Americans  are  good  people.  America  Is 
great  because  she  is  good.  When  America 
is  no  longer  good,  then  she  will  no  longer 


be  great.  We  must  speak  up  for  the  "four 
freedoms"  for  the  Atlantic  Charter;  we  must 
support  lowered  trade  barriers  and  tariffs,  a 
freer  world  trade,  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  of  the  people.  We  cannot  become 
isolationists  and  remain  aloof  from  the  world. 

In  1831,  113  years  ago,  a  brilliant  French- 
man toured  the  United  States.  Our  country 
was  still  very  young  then.  The  name  of  this 
Frenchman  was  De  Tocquevllle.  On  his 
return  to  France  he  wrote  the  following: 

"During  my  Journey  throughout  America 
I  sought  for  the  secret  of  the  genius  and 
the  greatness  of  America;  I  sought  for  her 
genius  and  greatness  and  growth  and  glory 
in  her  rich  soils,  in  her  rich  mines,  her  great 
forests,  her  fallow  fields,  her  ample  rivers  and 
noble  harbors;  but  I  did  not  discover  it  there. 
I  further  sought  for  the  reason  for  her  growth 
and  her  glory  and  her  genius  and  her  great- 
ness, and  I  foimd  it  In  her  matchless  Con- 
stitution; I  found  It  In  her  schools,  churches, 
and  homes,  ablaze  with  righteousness.  It 
was  there  In  her  Constitution,  in  her  homes. 
In  her  schools,  in  her  churches  that  I  foxmd 
the  true  secret  of  the  source  of  America's 
genius  and  greatness." 

Dictators  and  militarists  come  and  go.  But 
America — democracy,  otu*  great  Constitution, 
our  form  of  government — stands  firm  and 
solid.  On  this  day  let  us  solemnly  reaffirm: 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands,  one  nation.  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all."  Let  tis  pray  and  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  for  His  blessings.  Let 
us  humbly  give  thanks  for  our  privilege  and 
inheritance — "I  am  an  American." 


C.  A.  A.  Flyers  To  Forestall  Attempt  To 
Set  Physical  Umit  Too  Hi^h 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  May  19,  1944,  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  written  by  Ruth 
Sarles: 

C.  A.  A.  Flters  To  Forestall  Attempt  To  Srr 

Physical  Limit  Too  High 

(By  Ruth  Barles) 

Congressional  tupporters  of  men  non-com- 
bat flyers  grounded  through  abandonment  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  War 
Training  Service  progjam  will  move  to  fore- 
stall an  expected  attempt  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  set  the  physical  requirements 
so  high  the  men  cannot  qualify,  it  was 
learned  today. 

This  plan  came  to  light  yesterday,  along 
with  the  report  that  the  Army  Air  Forces 
will  apply  their  "brush-off"  regulation  (No. 
50-7)  to  the  C.  A.  A.-W.  T.  S.  men,  revising 
them  to  set  the  qualifications  beyond  the 
men's  reach.  This  regulation  specifying  re- 
quirements for  Army  flyers  is  reported  to  be  a 
flexible  one,  used  in  some  cases  to  keep  men 
out.  and  in  others  to  get  them  in,  and  can 
be  changed  overnight. 

IN    AMENDMENT 

The  congressional  move  will  take  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  militarizing  the 
WASPS  (Women  Air  Service  Pilots)  and 
the  C.  A.  A.-W.  T.  S.  men,  expected  to  reach 
the  House  floor  next  week.    The  amendment 


will  provide  that  the  men  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  meet  different  standards  than  those 
required  at  the  time  of  enlistment  in  the 
Reserve  Corps. 

In  the  background  of  the  congrewlonal 
move  was  a  case  at  a  southern  training  cen- 
ter where  a  group  of  C.  A.  A.-W.  T.  S.  men, 
passed  by  Army  doctors  in  S^tember  1943, 
were  rejected  for  physical  reasons  the  fol- 
lowing February.  In  the  5-month  interim, 
apparently,  some  of  them  had  developed  flat 
feet,  too  much  height  and  other  defects 
that  could  not  possibly  have  developed  with- 
in 5  months. 

MOOT   QtrXSTION 

Gen.  H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  appeared  yesterday  before 
a  closed  session  of  the  Ramsp>eck  civil  service 
investigating  committee,  it  was  reported,  for 
the  purpose  of  "calming  down"  the  impend- 
ing committee  report  on  the  WASPS,  said  to 
recommend  complete  abandonment  of  the 
WASPS.  The  women  fliers'  program  has 
been  under  fire  on  the  ground  thlit  there  is 
no  need  to  train  women  fliers  with  as  little  as 
35  hours'  flying  time  for  ferrying  and  other 
noncombat  duty  while  a  pool  of  around  11.- 
000  CAA-WTS  men  with  from  200  to  2,000 
hours  Is  available. 

Whether  General  Arnold's  visit  to  the 
Ramspeck  committee  will  result  in  changing 
the  tone  of  the  report  Is  a  moot  question, 
since  reports  of  the  impression  he  made 
vary. 

General  Arnold  was  said  to  have  defended 
the  WASP  program  as  he  did  before  the 
Hotise  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  as- 
sured the  committee  that  the  men  were  get- 
ting every  break  for  flying  Jobs  they  were 
qualifled  to  fill. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  to  take  ac- 
tion on  the  report  submitted  by  investigators. 

The  general's  testimony  came  in  the  face 
of  reports  of  mounting  dissatisfaction  among 
Army  officials  at  high  command  support  of 
the  WASPS.  One  report  from  a  reliable 
source  says  that  Army  flying  officers  who 
have  refused  to  take  WASPS  at  their  fields, 
because  they  already  have  enough  pilots,  are 
being  forced  to  take  them. 

ANOTHER    WASP    DIES 

Meanwhile,  news  of  one  more  WASP  death 
trickled  into  Washington,  bringing  the  total 
to  21.  Miss  M.  E.  Sharon,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
is  reported  in  a  Tecumseh,  Nebr.,  paper  to 
have  been  killed  on  April  12. 

Early  reports  were  confirmed  that  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  defeat  at  the  pri- 
maries of  Representative  John  M.  Costello, 
Democrat,  California,  was  his  sponsorship 
of  the  bill  to  mUitarize  the  WASPS,  with 
news  that  grounded  unemployed  pilots  In  his 
district  quietly  worked  against  him  through 
friends  and  families. 


SurriTal  of  American  Free  Government 
and  Free  Enterprise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendi.K  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Will  American  Pree  Govern- 
ment and  Free  Enterprise  Survive?"  by 
Hector  M.  Aring,  member  of  the  Board  of 
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Review,  the  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Victory  Council.  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  Is  an  exceedingly  vital  and  thought- 
ful article,  and  I  believe  it  should  be  of 
general  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoitD, 
as  follows: 


wax    AMBUCAir    rU*    OOVXEWMKNT    AMD 

Kwnanuaa  subvivbt 

(By  Hector  M.  Aiing.  member,  board  of  re- 

«ew.   the   Oeorge   Washington   Ualversity 

Victory    CouAcU;    vice    president,    Johns- 
Man  villa  International  Corporation) 

Any  rational  analy^  of  the  question  of  the 
nu-YlTal  of  free  goremment  as  we  know  It  In 
America,  meaning  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed,  necessarily  involves  an  analysis 
of  free  enterprtss.  By  free  enterprise  I  mean 
the  orderly  process  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  goods  on  a  proi>erly  reg\ilated 
competitive  basts  under  a  system  of  com- 
petitive capitalism. 

The  first  declaration  for  free  government 
and  free  enterprise  In  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  found  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

-We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  thst  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
allsaable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
Ubsrty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  •ec\ire  these  rights,  governments  are  in- 
stituted amoog  men.  deriving  their  just 
powsfs  from  tbs  consent  of  the  governed." 

Our  Amsrlean  system  of  government  would 
not  have  survived  the  vicissitudes  through 
srhleb  n  has  atraady  passed  had  it  not  been 
that  our  scoaomtc  system  was  based  on  fres 
•Dt«rpr1ss.  Ocmversely,  free  enterprise  would 
nsvsr  bavs  grown  to  its  prssent  magnitude 
and  efllclency  had  it  not  bean  baaed  upon 
and  protected  by  free  govsmmant  as  ez- 
prssesd  m  the  BlU  of  RlghU. 

It  Is  difficult  to  conceive  of  free  government 
aslstlng  where  a  controlled  enterprise  op- 
eratas.  It  Is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  free 
enterprise  remaining  free  under  condltlonn 
where  the  conipulslons  of  governmental  con- 
trol, as  differentiated  from  proper  govern- 
■MBtal  regulations,  are  substituted  for  the 
coniralslons  and  Incentives  of  free  enter- 
prise. Initiative.  Imagination,  and  courage. 
Competitive  capitalism  has  persisted  in  the 
United  States  because  In  the  last  analysis 
American  public  opinion  has  been  unrecep- 
ttve  to  the  postulates  and  prac'hloes  of 
altamatlve  economic  systems. 

This  Nation  was  originaUy  foxinded  upon 
tba  eoneapt  of  free  agriculture  and  free  In- 
dustry, operated  by  men  who  had  cast  off 
the  fetters  of  a  foreign  t3rrBnny.  Free  en- 
terprise, motivated  by  individual  Initiative. 
has  grown  from  the  right  of  men  to  own 
th~  land  they  tilled,  the  oxen  they  drove, 
and  the  boats  they  operated  on  the  water- 
ways, up  through  every  gradation  of  com- 
munity industry  and.  finally.  Into  the  mod- 
am  concept  of  sgtmatint  Industries.  Re- 
gardless of  the  eKlstanoa  of  many  large-scale 
corporate  enterprises,  it  nevertheless  remains 
a  fact  that  the  foundation  of  free  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
of  America  is  still  in  the  smaU.  locally  owned 
and  operated  Indiistries. 

Industries  emplo3rlng  600  persons  and  un- 
der give  work  to  64.8  percent  of  all  the  wage- 
aarners  of  the  Nation.  They  produce  60.6 
percent  of  all  the  goods  and  services  produced 
in  the  Nation. 

Free  enterprtoe  ta  the  easenee  of  free  gov- 
ernment beeaoae  it  is  the  people,  the  con- 
,  who  are  constantly  exercising  In  their 
of  goods  and  services  that  high  degree 
of  selectivity  which  in  turn  constitutes  both 
a  oompulsion  and  an  Incentive  for  com- 
petitive enterprises  constantly  to  strive  to 
produce  better  goods  and  services  and  to 
rcdtice  eoaU  and  prices.    Such  a  constant. 
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ao  plain  as  to  have  been  recognized  by  the 
people  geno'ally. 

"The  preservation  of  this  'home  rule'  by 
the  States  is  not  a  cry  of  jealous  common- 
wealths seeking  their  own  aggrandizement  at 
the  expense  of  sister  States.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental necessity  If  we  are  to  remain  a  truly 
imlted  coimtry.     •     •     • 

"The  doctrine  of  regulation  and  legislation 
by  'master  minds.*  In  whose  judgment  and 
will  all  the  people  may  gladly  and  quietly 
acquiesce,  has  been  too  glaringly  apparent  at 
Washington  during  these  last  10  years.  Were 
It  possible  to  find  'master  minds'  so  unselfish. 
so  willing  to  decide  unhesitatingly  against 
their  own  personal  Interests  or  private  preju- 
dices, men  almost  God-like  In  their  ability  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  an  even  hand, 
such  a  government  might  be  to  the  Interest 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  non  such  on  our 
political  horizon,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  all  the  teachings  of  history." 

It  Is  conceivable  that  we  could  win  the 
conflict  at  arms  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
and  lose  the  peace  which  must  sometime 
follow.  All  of  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and 
treasure  we  are  making  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  government  and  free  enter- 
prise could  be  rendered  futile,  and  worse  than 
futile,  if  we  were  to  lose  our  liberty  and  our 
free  government;  If  the  Bill  of  Rights  wera 
to  be  impaired;  If  free  enterprise  wera  to  be- 
come throttled  by  the  deadening  hand  of 
bureaucracy.  The  pesce  could  be  lost  pre- 
cisely through  those  shackles  referred  to  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  said: 

n^Te  have  built  up  new  instruments  of 
public  power.  In  the  hands  of  a  people's 
government,  this  power  Is  wholesome  and 
proper.  But  in  the  hands  of  political  pup- 
pets of  an  economic  autocracy  such  power 
would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  Give  them  their  way  and  they  will 
take  the  course  of  every  autocracy  of  the 
past — power  for  themselves,  enslavement  for 
tbe  public." 

Free  government  can  survive  only  through 
the  survival  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
The  free  enterprise  system  can  best  operate 
only  in  an  expanding  post-war  economy.  An 
expanding  economy  can  be  achieved  only  In 
steadily  Increased  production,  constantly  Im- 
proved quality  of  products,  under  ever  In- 
creasing efficiency  of  production  methods  re- 
sulting In  decreased  prices  to  the  consumera. 
Such  an  expanding  economy  rests  not  upon  a 
premise  of  limitation  of  opportunity  for  some, 
but  upon  a  basis  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
Free  enterprise  can  succeed  under  proper 
governmental  regulation:  but  Is  bound  to  fall 
under  governmental  domination  and  com- 
petition. Prosperity  and  security  In  this 
Nation  lie  In  free  enterprise  fairly  condU7ted. 

American  business  is  generally  honest  and 
law-abiding.  It  must  be  preserved  and  en- 
couraged. The  dishonest  element  should  be 
controlled  without  penalizing  the  honest. 

The  task  which  will  confront  us  when  war 
ceases  will  be  far  greater,  both  in  magnitude 
and  difficulty,  than  any  we  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  meet  in  our  history  as  a  Nation. 

The  war  alleviated  temporarily  our  great 
problem  of  unemployment  which  had  not 
been  solved  throughout  the  years  of  the  de- 
pression, despite  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds.  When  peace  comes, 
the  task  of  readjtistlng  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  Into  jobs  will  emerge  as  the  greatest 
problem  in  our  American  life. 

The  capitalistic  system  wui  face  the  most 
stupendous  test  In  all  history.  It  has  been 
said  that  free  enterprise  and  unemployment 
cannot  long  exist  aide  by  side  In  the  same 
country.  The  capitalistic  system  means  the 
right  to  private  property  and  a  right  to  the 
reasonable  share  of  the  fruits  of  one's  IndtH- 
try. 

The  free-enterprise  system  as  developed  in 
America  tias  learned  to  produce  on  an  amaz- 
ing scale;   but.  If  It  does  not  master  the 
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problem  of  distribution,  free  enterprise  will 
be  supplanted  by  some  other  system.  Free 
government  cannot  survive  protracted  un- 
emplo3rment  of  great  masses  of  the  people. 

During  the  depression  era  unemployment 
brought  about  unprecedented  governmental 
controls.  If  there  Is  a  post-war  depression, 
the  Government  will  assume  more  and  great- 
er controls.  Numerous  business  leaders  have 
repeatedly  sounded  these  warnings.  They 
see  clearly  the  challenge  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  ova  free-enterprise  system  to  pro- 
vide peacetime  employment  for  the  millions 
now  engaged  in  war  work. 

These  spokesmen  have  insisted  that  the 
national  welfare  will  be  advanced  only  In 
the  measure  that  private  employment  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  free-enterprise  system.  If  un- 
der the  capitalistic  system  we  can  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  In  the  post-war  era 
the  result  will  be  not  only  the  elimination  of 
mass  unemployment  but  very  much  higher 
standards  of  living  than  we  have  ever  known. 
If  under  the  free-enterprise  system  we  fail 
to  meet  this  challenge  to  solve  unemployment 
through  Improved  production  and  distribu- 
tion methods,  we  will  face  one  of  two  dan- 
gerous developments — mass  unemployment 
and  social  disorder,  or  widespread  govern- 
mental employment  with  vastly  Increased 
governmental  controls. 

Department  of  Commerce  figures  generally 
accepted  by  men  of  business  as  being  fairly 
accurate  show  what  a  stupendous  task  will 
confront  us: 

There  are  now,  if  we  Include  those  in  our 
armed  services,  approximately  62.000.000 
Americans  gainfully  employed.  In  1940  the 
total  of  gainfully  employed  was  about  46.- 
600.000.  including  some  600,000  in  the  armed 
services.  There  were  also  unemployed  some- 
where between  6.000,000  and  9,000.000  work- 
era. 

Not  all  of  the  present  labor  force  will  be 
seeking  post-war  work.  Many  women  will  go 
back  to  their  housekeeping:  older  workers 
will  retire;  many  younger  workers  may  retimi 
to  school.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  experts  estimate  that  the  total 
number  of  those  who  will  be  seeking  work 
after  the  war  (assuming  the  war  will  be  ended 
by  1946)  will  be  about  59.500.000.  Assuming 
that  two  and  a  half  million  men  will  remain 
In  the  armed  services,  we  will  face  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  some  57,000,000  jobs. 

Full  employment,  as  Brookings  Institution 
has  pointed  out,  does  not  imply  complete 
employment.  There  are  always  chronic  un- 
employables;  workers  moving  from  one  job 
to  another;  seasonal  lay-offs;  illness,  tech- 
nological changes,  etc.,  which  prevent  com- 
plete employment.  These  causes  result  In 
from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  workers  being  Idle 
at  any  given  time  in  a  so-called  full-employ- 
ment economy  like  ours. 

The  Baruch  report  on  post-war  readjust- 
ment policies  recently  issued  points  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  readjustment.  It  will  be 
comparable  with  nothing  ever  experienced 
in  this  Nation.  The  report  reminds  us  that 
America  will  emerge  from  the  war  with  the 
greatest  opportunities  any  people  ever  had. 
It  agrees  that  a  post-war  depression  is  not 
Inevitable.  Half  the  world  will  need  re- 
building. Enormous  demands,  accumulating 
during  the  war,  will  be  added  to  the  pre- 
war demands,  awaiting  satisfaction.  Much 
depends  on  the  settlement  of  the  peace. 
If  It  inspires  people  with  hope — not  fear — 
for  the  future  there  will  be  plenty  of  work 
for  all  willing  hands. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  must  be 
strictly  observed  If  the  problem  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  distribution  Is  to  be 
solved.  The  free-enterprise  system  must  In- 
clude low-Interest  financing  so  small  tmlts 
of  business,  which  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  free-enterprise  system,  can  find 
capital  for  reconverting  to  civilian  activities 
and  participation  In  post-war  production  and 


distribution  of  goods  and  services.  To  the 
end  that  the  widest  distribution  of  such  goods 
and  services  may  be  achieved,  a  system  of 
low-cost  financing  of  Installment  and  other 
credits  must  be  Instituted.  B'.i6lnes8.  large 
and  small,  must  be  conducted  on  a  fair  and 
freely  competitive  basis. 

Whether  free  government  and  free  enter- 
prise shall  survive  and  prosper  In  America 
depends  not  alone  on  statesmen  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  but  upon  the  people  themselves. 
John  Stuart  Mill  stated  this  fact  explicitly 
and  well  thtis: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  if  from  indolence,  or  carelessness,  or  cow- 
ardice, or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are  un- 
equal to  the  exertions  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing it;  If  they  will  not  fight  for  it  when  It  Is 
directly  attacked;  If  they  can  be  deluded  by 
the  artifices  used  to  cheat  them  out  of  It;  If, 
by  momentary  discouragement  or  temporary 
panic  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  Individual, 
they  can  be  Induced  to  lay  their  liberties  at 
the  feet  of  even  a  great  man  or  trust  him  with 
powers  which  enable  him  to  subvert  their  in- 
stitutions— In  all  these  cases  they  are  more 
or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and  though  it  may 
be  for  their  good  to  have  had  It  even  for  a 
short  time,  they  are  unlikely  long  to  enjoy  It." 

Down  through  tilstory  many  men  have 
forseen  the  dangers  which  beset  free  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise. 

The  question  confronting  mm  today  Is 
whether  or  not  the  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cate clearly  enough  for  us  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion that  these  processes  of  disintegra- 
tion and  ruin  are  actually  at  work  in  our 
Nation  and  in  otir  time. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are  many,  who 
believe  the  signs  of  the  times  do  Indicate  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  trend  In  the  direction 
of  those  forces  which  inevitably  wotiid  dis- 
integrate and  ruin  our  free  Government,  our 
free  enterprise  system  and  lose  the  peace  for 
us  after  the  war  Is  won. 

There  are  othere.  and  they,  too,  are  many, 
who  have  a  profound  faith  In  the  wisdom 
of  the  people.  There  does  seem  to  be  some 
Intuitive  perception  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple which  even  propaganda  and  misinforma- 
tion cannot  effectually  destroy.  Lincoln  was 
profoundly  convinced  of  It! 

I  share  that  profound  faith  in  the  Intui- 
tive perception  of  the  people.  There  have 
been  periods  throughout  all  history,  and 
there  have  been  periods  within  the  life  of 
our  own  Nation,  when  hope  seemed  gone, 
when  all  seemed  lost,  when  a  sense  of  utter 
futility  and  a  state  of  chaos  appeared  Immi- 
nent; and  yet  in  every  case  that  Inherent 
perceptive  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  people 
has  triumphed.  Were  that  not  so.  there 
would  be  no  free  government  anywhere  on 
the  globe  today. 

Although  the  progress  of  man  toward 
higher  spiritual  and  cultural  achievements 
has  seemed  at  times  In  the  past  to  have  been 
slowed  down  or  temporarily  to  have  ceased, 
looking  backward  down  the  vista  of  history 
we  can  perceive  that  this  was  not  so.  Slowed 
It  may  have  been,  stopped  It  never  was.  The 
present  Is  the  proof  of  that. 

Knowledge  always  brings  enlightenment. 
Enlightenment  always  brings  an  Insistent 
and  Irrepressible  demand  for  liberty.  The 
demand  for  liberty  eventuates  In  free  gov- 
ernment and  free  enterprise. 

The  printing  press,  education,  the  radio, 
the  telephone,  the  railroad,  the  modem 
steamship,  the  airplane — all  these  have 
broadened  and  deepened  the  contacts,  the 
experience,  and  the  thinking  of  the  masses. 

Where.  In  the  past,  only  the  sparlcs  of  en- 
lightenment glimmered  here  and  there,  today 
the  great  torch  of  knowledge  lights  up  the 
way  to  liberty  for  the  world.  As  education 
and  enlightenment  spread,  the  demand  for 
liberty  grows,  and  will  continue  to  grow.  No 
power  on  earth  can  stamp  out  that  knowledge 
which  makes  men  tree. 


Therefore,  It  seems  clear  that  within  our 
own  hands  in  this  generation  rests  the  answer 
to  this  problem:  Will  American  free  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  stirvive?  I  believe 
they  will  stirvive. 


Scwell  Avery  Af  ainst  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Rbcord  the  fourth  ol  a  series  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  May  18,  1944, 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  entitled  "Sewell 
Avery  Against  the  People— Ward's  Fights 
O.  P.  A.  as  Well  as  Labor,  Court  Records 
Show." 

It  is  as  follows: 

SZWELL    AVBT    VBSXTI    THX    PSOTLV— WjUD'S 
FIGHTS  -O     P.    A.   AS   WKLL   AS   LASOS,    COtmT 

RacoxDS  Show 

(By  Thonuw  F.  Reynolds  and  Charley  O. 
Grldley) 

Washimotom,  May  17.— SeweU  Avery,  who  la 

making  a  last-ditch  fight  against  measures 
which  protect  his  workers.  Is  waging  an 
eqtiaUy  bitter  battle  against  wartime  price 
controls  that  protect  the  millions  of  cttsto- 
mera  who  buy  his  goods. 

In  an  advertising  campaign  that  coat  him 
half  a  million  dollars,  Avery  has  set  himself 
up  as  a  self-styled  champion  of  freedom  and 
American  traditions. 

But  these  advertisements  have  made  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertmient  had  to  go  into  court  twice  to  com- 
pel his  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  to  obey  the 
price-control  law  by  which  Congress  has 
sought  to  protect  this  country  from  a  disas- 
trous Inflation. 

Neither  did  the  advertisements  mention 
that  Avery  currently  Is  applying  his  formula 
of  litigation  to  price-control  regulations. 
They  did  not  mention  that  he  now  is  trying 
to  escape  from  a  Federal  injunction  in  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  and  in  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  is  attempting  to 
Invalidate  a  regulation  designed  to  hold  down 
the  prices  of  essential  clothing. 

While  tbe  Avery  formula  of  obstruction  and 
litigation  has  tied  the  War  Lat>or  Board  Into 
a  knot  and  has  thus  far  defeated  efforts  of 
Ward  employees  to  win  union  security.  It  is 
not,  however,  worlclng  so  well  in  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  mall-order  Napoleon  may  have  met 
his  Waterloo  In  the  person  of  United  States 
District  Judge  John  P.  Barnes,  a  Republican 
appointed  by  Presidept  Hoover,  and  who 
now  sits  on  the  Federal  bench  at  Chicago. 

Upon  complaints  filed  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  Barnes  has  Issued  two  In- 
junctions which  compel  Avery  to  comply  with 
price  controls  first  In  his  multlmllllon  dollar 
mall-order  business,  and  finally  In  the  more 
than  600  retail  outlets  which  Ward's  oper- 
ates across  the  country.  These  Injunctions 
were: 

First.  December  21,  1942.— Barnes  Issued  a 
permanent  Injtinctlon  restraining  Ward's 
from  selling  any  articles  or  commodities  at 
prices  In  excess  of  general  maximum  price 
regulations  established  by  the  O.  P.  A.  This 
Injunction  followed  O.  P.  A.  charges  that 
Ward's  had  exceeded  celling  prices  on  484 
Items  In  Ita  fall  and  winter  catalocK 
1942-43. 
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Second.  October  A.  IMS— Barne* r««tnloed 
Ward^  from  continued  violation  of  an 
O.  P.  A.  regulation  wblcb  prevents  retailers 
from  abandoning  sales  of  low-price  clotblng 
and  outerwear  and  concentrating  on  blgb- 
prtaad  lines  to  skim  the  cream  of  wartime 
hlgb  wages.  Barnes  made  tbls  Injunction  so 
broMl  that  It  covered  every  phase  of  price 
control  except  those  regulations  to  wblcb  be 
bad  previously  bound  Avery's  company  in 
tbs  Htst  Injunctions. 

Ib  his  decision  in  the  second  caae,  the 
Federal  Jurist  excoriated  Ward's  from  the 
bencb  in  a  manner  seldom  beard  in  a  Fed- 
arsl  court  of  Justice. 

Avery's  attorneys,  according  to  Barnes,  had 
not  denied  the  violations  of  which  they  were 
•ocused.  Instead,  they  based  their  defense 
on  the  contention  that  the  Oovemment 
lawyers  could  not  prove  the  violations — be- 
cause Ward's  sales  records  In  retail  outieu 
■ads  mtth  proof  impossible 

■la  dsmmslaUoa  was  in  support  of  O.  P. 
A.  Regulation  No.  83V— the  order  which  pre- 
vents  retailers  from  abandoning  low-priced 
Uass  to  the  detriment  of  the  customer  who 
has  limited  funds 

"The  court  Is  satisfied  that  the  defendant 
has  violsted  Regulation  S30,"  the  63-year- 
old  Jurist  told  Avery's  attorney,  Stuart  8. 
Sail.  In  an  oral  decision  from  the  bench. 
"And  It  is  further  satisfied  that  the  defend- 
ant bas  not  mads  any  attempt  to  comply  with 
that  regulation. 

"When  this  matter  first  came  on,  coiusel 
for  the  defendant  asked  and  was  granted  an 
opportunity  to  answer  the  charges  of  the 
plaintiff  and  when  •  •  •  the  matter 
came  on  to  be  heard  •  •  •  the  cotirt 
gathered  •  •  •  that  the  defendant  did 
not  deny  that  tt  had  done  what  the  plain- 
tiff (the  Oovemment)  charged  it  bad  done, 
but  that  it  did  deny  that  the  plsOntlff  could 
prove  that  It  had  done  what  the  plaintiff 
charged,  and  the  coxirt  has  not  changed  its 
mind  about  the  attitude  of  the  defendant  to 
this  moment. 

"The  attitude  of  the  defendant  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  not  that  tt  did  not  do 
what  It  is  charged  to  have  done,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  has  not  proved  and  cazmot  prove 
that  it  did  do  those  things. 

"Basing  tho  conclusions  the  court  is  about 
to  express  upon  the  affidavits  which  have 
been  filed,  upon  the  evidence  produced  hers 
In  open  court,  and  what  has  been  said  and 
done  In  the  case,  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
the  defendant  has  not  made  any  attempt  to 
comply  with  Regulation  330." 

In  bringing  the  action  against  Avery's  com- 
pany, the  Oovemment  had  asserted  that  the 
issues  were  much  greater  than  the  mere 
violations  by  Ward's — that.  In  fact,  the  Issue 
was  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  soooeas  of  their  war  effcrt. 
An  afldavlt  filed  as  a  Government  exhibit 
by  Joseph  Porer,  Chief  of  the  Apparel  En- 
forcement Section  In  the  O.  P.  A.,  asserted: 

"The  defendant's  violations  will,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  cause  Inunediate  and 
Irreparable  InJvry  to  our  national  economy, 
to  our  war  effort,  and  to  numerous  con- 
wbo  purchase  garments,  and  wlU  en- 
and  promote  inflation  and  Inflation- 
ary ivactlces.  and  stimulate  and  encourage, 
by  rsaaon  ot  defendant's  prominence  as  a 
retailer.  vMations  of  maximum  price  regu- 
lations by  other  sellers. " 

It  Is  the  injunction  in  this  case  from  which 
Avery  now  Is  trying  to  sseape.  Hu  appeal  to 
the  Chicago  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  now 
Is  pending  and  may  be  called  up  for  action 
In  the  next  few  weeks. 

But  even  before  the  Injunction  had  been 
handed  down.  Avery's  attorneys  had  launched 
a  (roDtal  attack  en  Regulation  330  by  at- 
taefclng  the  validity  of  the  measures  before 
the  O  P.  A 

This  challenge  was  filed  with  Prentiss  M. 
Brown,  ttM  then  Priee  Administrator,  on  April 
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and  to  the  service  upon  the  defendant  of 
notice  of  a  motion  for  a  preliminary  In- 
junction herein.-  as  Barnes  put  It. 

"Seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  items 
were  priced  in  defendant's  Chicago  catalog 
No.  137  for  fall  and  winter  1943-43,  at  prices 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices  theretofore 
determined  and  reported  by  the  defendant 
under  said  section.  140  of  said  738  commod- 
ities were  reduced  In  price  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1942.  118  other  commodities  of  said 
728  commodities  were  subsequently  covered 
by  price  regulation  other  than  the  general 
maximum  price  regulation;  of  the  remaining 
469  commodities  of  said  728  commodities.  843 
were  sold  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  2  percent 
over  the  maximum  price  theretofore  as  com- 
puted and  reported  by  the  defendant  under 
the  provisions  of  said  section,"  Barnes  said  In 
his  decision. 

"The  defendant  has  made  one  or  more  sales 
during  the  period  August  4  to  November  4. 
1943.  from  its  Chicago  catalog  •  •  •  f or 
fall  and  winter  1942-43  of  substantially  every 
one  of  the  commodities,  goods,  or  items  listed 
or  described  In  exhibit  A  hereof  (the  list  of 
alleged  overcharges)  at  the  prices  listed  there- 
for In  said  catalog.  •  •  •  Defendant's 
sales  from  its  Chicago  mall-order  house  for 
August  and  September  1943  aggregated  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

Barnes  entered  a  temporary  Injunction 
against  Ward's  In  this  case  on  December  8, 
1943,  and  when  the  company  declined  to 
contest  the  case  further,  made  the  Injunc- 
tion permanent  18  days  later. 

Almost  a  year  later.  Ball,  Avery's  counsel, 
was  arguing  the  second  Ward  case  before 
Barnes,  and  the  Judge  mentioned  that  Wards 
had  been  In  his  court  once  before  on  an  O, 
P.  A.  issue. 

Ball  attempted  to  pass  off  the  first  O.  P.  A. 
Injunction  as  a  minor  matter  where  the  com- 
pany made  a  few  technical  errors. 

"The  circumstance  of  the  first  case  was  a 
case  of  inadvertence  which,  I  think,  the  coxirt 
was  familiar  with."  said  Avery's  attorney. 

"I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  that,"  said 
Bames.  "and  there  was  no  shadow  of  a  de- 
fense made  to  the  case  In  the  pleadings." 

The  Judge  liked  that  statement  so  well, 
he  repeated  It: 

"I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  It,  and 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  defense  In  the 
pleadings  In  the  first  case." 


Three-Mile  Doctrine  Menace  to  Pacific 
Coast 


EXTENSION  OF  REIilARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELXOATX   rSOM    AXJWKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fri€lav.  May  19,  1944     " 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago,  the  operations  of  Japanese 
fishermen  In  Bering  Sea  threatened  to 
deplete  and  eventually  exhaust  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  Alaska  salmon  fish- 
eries. That  action  was  possible  by  rea- 
son of  the  3 -mile-limit  doctrine,  never 
an  accepted  part  of  international  law. 

The  war  affords  us  a  singular  oppor- 
tunity to  forever  renounce  that  doctrine 
and  to  protect  our  national  fisheries 
against  Invasion  by  citizens  of  other 
nations. 

It  therefore  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
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following  lUumlnating  editorial  by  the 
able  and  eminent  Dr.  Joseph  Walter* 
Bingham,  formerly  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, renowned  fcr  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
appeared  in  the  Log,  a  leading  Pacific 
coast  shipping  magazine,  annual  edition, 
July  1943: 

THREZ-Mn.E  DocraiNt  Menacb  to  Pacitic 
Coast — National  Definsk  and  Saittt  Is 
Involved  in  Extension  or  Otm  Seaward 
juaisDicnoN — Dntted  Statbh  CoNraoL  or 
MiCBONISIA  Ikpesativx 

(By  Joseph  Walter  Bingham) 
Palo  Alto,  Calit. — A  war  such  as  the  one 
In  which  we  now  are  engaged  never  resulU 
merely  in  military  victory  or  defeat  with 
expenditure  of  lives  and  wealth.  It  always 
has  enduring  economic,  social,  and  political 
consequences  In  the  peacetime  life  of  man- 
kind. Against  the  wastage  and  suffering  of 
war  can  be  credited  the  very  considerable 
benefits  in  accelerated  progress  in  many 
phases  of  human  affairs  which  ars  the  con- 
sequences of  modern  war.  To  applied 
science,  to  medical  practice,  to  industry,  to 
invention,  to  education,  to  technical  train- 
ing, to  politics  and  public  spirit,  to  develop- 
ment of  resources,  the  pressures  of  modern 
war  bring  an  acceleration  of  specialized 
progress  which  often  entails  permanent  ad- 
vantages in  social  life.  These  pressures  also 
often  accelerate  enduring  changes  in  the  rel- 
ative Industrial  and  commercial  Importance 
of  communities,  of  geographical  regions,  and 
of  financial  Interests. 

Thus,  one  of  the  evident  consequences  of 
this  war  Is  the  Increased  Importance  of  the 
Pacific  coast  In  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  country.  That  this  stimulated 
growth  Is  not  a  temporary  war  phenomenon, 
but  will  have  lasting  consequences  of  sig- 
nificance to  our  national  destiny  should  be 
clear  to  anyone  who  Is  aware  of  the  underly- 
ing revolutionary  forces  and  the  stirring  de- 
velopments which  are  changing  rapidly  the 
life  of  the  world.  Mention  of  only  one  of 
these  revolutionary  forces  and  developments 
may  suffice  to  Illustrate  this  meaning — the 
airplane  and  progress  In  Its  use  for  rapid 
transit  over  the  entire  face  of  the  globe. 

n«PORTANCE  OF  WEBTIRN  STATES  UNDEB- 
fSmCATEO 

It  is  an  Interesting  fact  of  our  history  that 
continually  people  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
especially  the  eastern  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians who  have  directed  our  domestic  and 
International  polisles.  have  underemphasized 
the  political  and  social  Importance  of  the 
West  and  its  significance  to  the  destiny  of  the 
United  SUtee.  Similarly  their  Interests  in 
the  Far  East  and  Indeed  in  the  whole  Pacific 
Basin  tmtll  recently  has  been  casual  and 
spotty. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieved that  our  practical  interests  in  the 
Orient  were  of  such  slight  consequence  that 
we  shotild  willingly  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  The  sentiment  for  freeing  the  Phil- 
ippines grew  steadily  for  a  similar  reason. 
Our  people  believed  that  the  Phlllppinee 
could  not  be  defended  in  case  of  war  with 
Japan  and  that  the  chances  of  such  a  war 
would  be  diminished  greatly  if  we  terminated 
our  responsibility  for  their  protection. 

Even  on  the  Pacific  coast  many  vlgorotiely 
asserted  that  our  chief  practical  Interest  In 
the  Orient  was  our  trade  with  Japan,  and 
that  the  mutual  advantages  of  this  trade 
would  keep  at  peace  the  two  peoples  with  no 
Important  cause  for  dissension.  Consequent- 
ly, they  said,  American  Pacific  policy  should 
be  based  on  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
role  of  modem  civilized  Japan  in  malntaln- 
In"^  order  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia — 
lor  were  not  the  Chinese  a  poverty-stricken 
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people  given  over  to  banditry  and  other  dis- 
orders and  corruptions  and  a  natural  hott)ed 
for  communism;  and  was  not  Soviet  Russia  a 
great  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Orient  and 
the  world? 

CONCSESS  REBPONSIBLX  rOE  DEFENSE  FAn.UKS 

The  Congress  responding  to  dominant  pop- 
ular opinion  for  20  years  after  World  War  No.  I 
blocked  the  efforts  of  our  military  experts  to 
establish  sea  and  air  t>a£e8  In  Alaska  and  the 
Islands  of  the  western  Pacific.  The  last  re- 
vived effort  to  fortify  Guam  in  1939  was  nulli- 
fied by  determined  opposition  In  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  expressed  reason  that  to  fortify 
Guam  "would  offend  Japan,"  whose  military 
leaders  were  loud  In  their  menacing  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal.  With  similar  ostrich- 
like  oblivion  to  manifest  portents,  instead  of 
Insisting  on  a  two-ocean  Navy  our  Govern- 
ment of  the  decade  following  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  Infiuenced  by  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness and  property  interests  for  low  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  taxes,  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  pacifist  and  foreign  suggestions  that 
we  sink  part  of  our  fleet  and  keep  the  rest 
within  limits  too  small  for  adequate  defense 
of  our  Interests  In  all  the  oceans  snd  along 
all  out  extenslvs  coasts. 

It  has  seemed  Impossible  until  recently  for 
the  eastern  statesmen  who  directed  our  In- 
ternational affairs  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Europe  and  the  Atlantic  sufficiently  to  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  significance  to  the 
future  of  America  of  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  and  the  consequent  strategic 
business  and  political  Importance  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

To  the  eastern  politician  and  officeholder, 
the  far  West  has  been  an  outlying  province, 
mildly  Interesting  as  a  playground  and 
fabulous  producer  of  food  and  minerals  and, 
of  course,  deserving  of  attention  at  elections, 
but  otherwise  so  unimportant  socially  and 
politically  that  It  has  not  been  worth  while  In 
recent  peacetimes  to  place  one  real  western- 
er in  high  Influential  position  In  our  Wash- 
ington Government. 

When  we  of  the  coast  think  of  the  West 
we  do  not  begin  at  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh, 
nor  even  at  the  Mississippi.  We  think  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Rockies;  and  when  we 
speak  of  'a  westerner  we  do  not  mean  one 
who  was  born  In  the  West  or  spent  his  boy- 
hood there,  but  one  who  has  spent  his  adult 
business  or  professional  life  there  and  knows 
and  appreciates  its  problems  and  prospects. 

ALASKA  FI8HESIES  "INVASION"  ALARMED 
CONGRESS 

One  of  the  incidents  which  served  to* 
awaken  official  Washington  to  the  looming 
political  importance  of  the  Pacific  Basin  was 
the  "invasion"  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Bristol  Bay.  Alaska,  In  1935  by  the  Japanese. 
This  Invasion  was  of  far  greater  significance 
than  the  lawyers  of  eastern  States  and,  at 
first,  even  our  Department  of  State,  realized. 

To  eastern  lawyers  it  was  only  a  casual  In- 
cident affecting  limited  local  business  Inter- 
ests— a  few  corporations  and  fishermen — and 
consequently  they  assumed  that  the  contro- 
versy could  be  compromised  easily — that  of 
course  the  Japanese,  fishing  only  outside  our 
territorial  waters,  were  right  legally  and 
nothing  should  be  done  in  prosecuting  our 
claim  which  would  violate  the  traditional 
tenets  of  International  law — among  which 
almost  all  American  lawyers  placed  unques- 
tlonlngly  the  Anglo-American  8-mile  limit 
doctrine.  Even  the  bare  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  Interests  Involved  was  grossly 
underestimated  In  the  East.  The  other  more 
serious  ImpUcatlcns  of  the  case  were  quite 
beyond  the  knowledge  of  most  eastern  law- 
yers, and  amazingly  still  remain  so  to  many 
of  them. 

By  the  leading  ardent  opponents  of  the 
Japanefe.  Incltidlng  Miller  Preeman.  8r.,  and 
Edward  W.  Allen,  of  SeatUe.  Delegate  An- 


thony Dlmond.  of  Alaska,  and  Benjamin 
Klaer.  of  Spokane — although  not  by  all  the 
Interested  parties  to  the  case— these  major 
serious  phases  of  the  invasion  were  recog- 
nized and  the  necessity  of  immediate  frank 
abandonment,  of  the  3-mlle  doctrine  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security  and  protection  of  declaied  objectives 
of  our  national  policy  was  appreciated  and 
urged  upon  our  Government  continuously 
during  the  following  7  years.  This  campaign 
Is  unfinished,  for  the  3-mlle  doctrine  con- 
tinues to  be  a  menace  to  our  Interests,  not 
only  In  Alaska,  but  throughout  the  Pacific 
Basin  and  in  Latin  America.  Here  are  the 
facts. 

JAPAN'S  BELIEFS  AND  AIMS 

In  the  economy  of  Japan  fishing  bas  held 
a  very  important  place  for  centuries.  The 
Japanese  believe  that  they  are  the  best  fish- 
ermen in  the  world  and  the  designers  of 
their  economic  and  political  future  claimed 
that  dominance  of  all  profitable  fisheries 
should  eurcrue  of  right  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
Japanese  Government  skillfully  fostered 
and  supervised  the  Jspanese  fishing  Industry 
snd  made  it  a  component  part  of  Its  scheme 
of  world  domination.  The  invasion  of  our 
Bristol  Bay  salmon  fisheries  was  (Cn  im- 
portant planned  campaign  in  pursuance  of 
this  scheme. 

Not  only  was  the  fishing  Industry  an  im- 
portant part  of  Japan's  economic  fabric,  but 
It  also  was  a  valuable  means  of  infiltration 
into  the  coastal  and  island  countries  of  the 
Par  East  and  of  the  Americas  and  an  aid  to 
Japan's  military  designs  in  several  ways. 
Including  spying. 

In  the  spread  of  Its  fishing  campaigns  to 
foreign  coasts  the  Japanese  have  been  helped 
greatly  by  the  Anglo-American  International 
law  doctrine  limiting  coastal  State  control 
over  fisheries  in  general  to  a  belt  no  wider 
than  3  miles  seaward  from  the  coast.  This 
doctrine  never  has  been  International  Riw 
and  always  has  been  opposed  by  the  majority 
of  States  with  any  Interest  In  the  matter.  In- 
cluding Prance.  Russia,  Italy,  and  esp>eciany 
almost  all  small  coastal  countries. 

Japan,  however,  adopted  this  Anglo-Amer- 
ican doctine  enthusiastically  because  it  was 
a  legal  support  for  her  piratical  Invasions 
of  the  valuable  coastal  fisheries  of  the  world, 
including  those  of  the  Philippines.  Mexico, 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  lately  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  Consequently,  when 
the  Japanese  Invaded  the  salmon  fisheries  of 
Bristol  Bay  outside  the  3-mlle  belt  of  terri- 
torial waters  In  1935,  their  Government  bland- 
ly supported  their  claim  of  right  to  do  so 
under  international  law  by  the  argument  that 
this  accorded  with  traditional  Anglo-Ameri- 
can-Japanese doctrine  and  practice. 

THREE-MILE    DOCTRINE    AIDED    JAPAN 

In  fact,  the  estoppel  of  the  unbroken  diplo- 
matic practice  of  our  Department  of  State  for 
over  a  hundred  years  gave  the  Japanese  an 
almost  unassailable  legal  defense  as  long  as 
our  Government  did  not  renounce  Its  dog- 
matic 3-mile  doctrme.  This  was  a  matter 
which  threatened  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  war  with  Japan  Inde- 
pendently of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No. 
2.  uinless  we  acquiesced  in  her  imperialistic 
purposes.  Portunately,  Japan's  enmeshment 
ir  strife  In  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  Bristol 
Bay  episode  nutde  It  expedient  for  her  to 
consent  to  a  truce  without  settlement  of 
the  controversy,  and  she  agreed  to  a  temporary 
withdrawal  of  her  fishing  boats  from  the 
Alaskan  salmon  fisheries. 

Tills  Incident  wss  a  piece  of  luck  for  us. 
The  dsnger  to  oxir  Pacific  Interests  which  It 
signified  and  emphasiaed  awakened  our  Gov- 
ernment fully  to  the  disastrous  mistakes  of 
policy  which  the  political  oblivion  of  the 
American  people  had  caused  us  to  make  since 
1918. 
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Immediately  there  was  a  recrudescence  of 
efforts  with  Increaaed  tempo  and  political 
mnpott  to  establish  sxifflcient  naval  and  air 
bMCi  in  Alaskan  waters  and  through  the 
Btetem  and  Southern  Pacific — a  movement 
which  Navy  offlclals  had  favored  for  many 
years,  but  which  political  opposition  always 
had  frustrated.  The  controlling  purposes  of 
our  Government  now  were  evident :  ( 1 )  To 
prevent  the  spread  of  Japan's  imperialistic 
Invasions  In  Asia  beyond  the  danger  line  of 
vital  American  Interests,  and  (2)  to  delay  the 
inevitable  war  until  our  tardy  defense  prep- 
arations in  the  Pacific  were  as  far  along  as 
possible. 

Hence,  the  so-called  appeasement  Incidents. 
The  scrap  iron  and  oil  problems  were  not  as 
simple  as  complaining  commentators  believe. 
They  were  very  complicated  In  economic  and 
political  and. strategic  factors,  and  no  kibit- 
zer's public  criticism  of  the  courses  followed 
which  I  have  read  or  heard  has  been  fair  to 
the  Oovemment  or  comprehensive  of  the  es- 
sential facts. 

BNonre  ruruu  menack 

Now  that  war  baa  come  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican public  at  last  Is  awake  to  the  menace  In 
the  Pacific,  the  following  points  should  be 
emphasized  to  stimulate  and  to  continue  after 
the  war  is  won  otir  thought  and  interest  con- 
cerning the  prospect  that  lies  before  the  Na- 
tion In  relation  to  the  tremendous  future  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  developments  all 
around  the  Pacific  Basin. 

1.  We  must  at  once  secure  our  coastal  fish- 
eries  from  destructive  invasions  by  foreigners 
by  extending  our  Jurisdiction  and  the  opera- 
tion of  effective  conservation  laws  as  far  sea- 
ward as  necessary.  This  means  abandon- 
ment of  our  traditional  3-mlle  limit  doctrine. 
In  the  case  of  Alaskan  waters  and  those  of 
various  other  areas  of  the  Pacific,  extension 
of  our  seaward  Jurisdiction  has  more  im- 
portant purposes  than  protection  of  flaherles. 
It  Involves  our  national  defense  and  safety. 
todssd  for  this  reason  we  must  have  full 
JorlBdJctlon  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bering 
Sea. 

Also,  we  mxMt  insist  on  oomplete  control 
of  all  Micronesia,  now  held  by  Japan,  and 
of  many  other  aeronautic  stepping  stones  in 
tbs  wvstern  and  southern  Parlflc.  Air  and 
BM  bases  throtifhout  these  regions  are  ssssn* 
tial  to  our  national  safety.  On«  of  our  roost 
•otUjr  ilflaaiatio  blunders,  dus  no  doubt 
Ml  iMfMl  put  to  the  unlitfnrroed  ststs  of 
pttbile  epininn,  w««  the  (slturs  to  Insist  on 
AmtrlMti,  Instssd  ot  Japsnsss,  rnntroi  of 
MiflfonNift  Rft«r  IIM  taat  Wdilit  War  This 
MtUKlcr  WM  •  m»im  oaus*  ut  our  prsssnt 
MPMMMyN  of  muimta  nf  wsclUi  tni  nuinf 
ftvM,  If  wt  »•*•  ihs  Bsm«  sort  of  mlitaks 
im»lii.  II  RMf  prevs  uttsily  diaasirtms. 


■irr  or  pseine  bmum 

•■  It  HmmiM  bt  obvious  tlMt  tlM  most  sig- 
mnt  MOMinlt.  social,  mmI  poiiUMt  prcM. 
PMt  ai  ttW  BMt  100  yMfs  is  the  dsftloo* 
mMt  of  tiM  PMplts  of  the  Orient.  WlUi 
thsir  growth  In  production  of  wealth,  in 
purehMlnf  power,  and  in  standard  of  living, 
tbsss  millions  will  offer  the  greatest  foreign 
market  for  American  products  in  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  our  trade  with  South  and 
Central  America  also  will  Increase;  but  there 
are  many  factors  including  European  com- 
petition which  make  the  extent  of  that  in- 
crease along  the  '^tlantlc  coast  uncertain. 
The  vast  potential  markets  of  Asia,  however, 
•re  available  to  us  for  development  on  as 
favorable  a  basis  of  competition  as  our  social, 
political.  Industrial  and  business  abilities  suf- 
fice to  produce.   This  is  a  long-term  prospect. 

S.  ilMuawblle  the  war  has  given  a  great  im- 
petus to  development  of  our  Pacific  coast  in- 
dustries and  resources  and  has  accelerated  the 
coQStractlon  and  tise  of  public  works — especi- 
ally water  power — and  means  of  communica- 
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The  Montifomery  Ward  Case — Rifhtf  of 
PriTate  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  Tsxas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  19  aegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  copy  of  a  radio  ad- 
dress I  made  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  May  4,  1944. 
about  the  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward 
private  property,  and  to  which  I  am  giv- 
ing the  title  "The  Cruciflxion  of  Amer- 
ican Private  Enterprise  on  the  Brazen 
Cross  of  the  C.  I.  O.  by  Decree  of  a  Mod- 
ern Pontius  Pilate." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

THE  CHUCinXION  Or  AMHUCAN  PaiVATK  ENTEK- 
PaiSE  ON  THE  BRAZEN  CROSS  Or  THE  C.  I.  O. 
BT     OECEEX     or     A     MOOEBN     PONTIUS     PILATS 

How  do  you  do  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
hello  there  boys  and  girls.  This  Is  your 
United  States  Senator  W.  Lee  OT)aniel,  of 
Texas  speaking  from  Dallas.  Last  week  we 
witnessed  in  this  Nation  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful events  In  the  long  history  of  Amer- 
ica. It  was  the  sorry  sight  of  a  businessman 
being  bodily  carried  out  of  his  store  and 
dumped  outside  by  armed  soldiers  acting 
on  orders  from  higher-ups.  It  was  so  dras- 
tic that  it  rocked  and  shocked  the  Nation. 
When  this  Montgomery  Ward  seizure  took 
place  I  promptly  denounced  the  action  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
then  caught  ths  next  train  for  Texas  so 
that  I  might  speak  to  you  folks  hers  at 
home,  both  by  radio  and  face  to  face,  about 
this  tragic  Chicago  event,  and  ths  things 
that  laysd  ths  foundation  for  this  svent. 
I  wanted  to  talk  to  my  frisnds  hers  in  Texas 
baoauss  I  am  personally  scqusintad  with  so 
many  of  you  who  own  littls  storas,  cafn, 
fllllnf  atatlens,  barber  ahnps,  factorlss,  banka, 
and  othar  hlndn  of  buslneuM  both  smslt  and 
largs  whirh  ynu  hnv<>  built  by  hard  work  aitd 
thrift  thfoUMtioin  the  years  X  wantad  td 
warn  you  that  If  a  sUtrsKn  OhiMge  eoutd 
ba  Bsiaad,  your  piMaa  of  buslnsss  for  wliioh 
you  huld  a  dtad  and  a  key,  may  also  ba 
aubjaat  to  sstaura,  and  you  may  bs  tha  per* 
son  who  will  ba  nsNt  oarrlsd  out  by  our 
aoldisrs  at  tha  point  of  a  bayuttsi,  unless  you 
do  somsthing  promptly  to  stop  this  high* 
hsndsd  onslaught  agalnat  private  biulnsaa 
enterprlss  by  the  WaablBften  DyMMty  which 
is  controilsd  by  ths  labor  leader  racketeers 
of  this  Nation. 

I  am  very  much  eonesrned  about  the  fu> 
ture  of  this  great  Nation  and  ths  future 
of  our  Democratic  form  of  government.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  year  1044 
will  be  a  milestone  In  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation.  During  1944  we  will  either 
make  aome  definite  progress  toward  return- 
ing to  that  form  of  government  which  was 
set  up  by  our  forefathers — a  true  and  tried 
democracy — or  we  will  most  certainly  drift 
further  into  the  mire  of  aocialism  where  the 
bureaucrat  rules  by  directive  and  the  execu- 
tive by  Executive  order;  we  will  drift  further 
Into  a  government  of  men  and  further  away 
from  a  government  of  law. 

No  man  is  wise  enotigh  to  foresee  the  fu- 
ture because  no  one  knows  when  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  American  people  are  go- 
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Ing  to  wake  up  and  realize  the  situation  Into 
which  the  domestic   affairs  of   this   Nation 
have  been  steadily  drifting  during  the  period 
of  the  last  10  or  11  years.    The  mothers  and 
fathers   whose   sons    are   today   on   foreign 
battlefields,  willingly  giving  their  lives  that 
America  and  the  free  Institutions  of  America 
may  live,  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  compose  our  fighting  forces. 
The  Nation  today  stands  as  a  unit  behind 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  to  carry  this  battle  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.     A  demonstration  of  this  was 
given  a  few  dajre  ago  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  a 
bill  to  appropriate  more  money  for  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  the  United  States  Navy  than 
had  ever  been  passed  before  in  any  appro- 
priation bill  by  this  or  by  any  other  nation. 
And  as  I  have  observed  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  other  measures.  I  have  found 
practically   100   percent  support  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  for  any  and  all 
legislation  designed  to  carry  this  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful  conclusion.    I   have   been   proud   to 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  support  to  such 
measures,  and  I  shall  continue  to  give  imdi- 
vlded  support  to  doing  all  of  those  things 
necessary  to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  bring  the  youth  of  America  hack  home. 

But,  my  friends,  you  and  I  who  have  stayed 
at  home,  have  another  obligation  and  that  la, 
to  bring  the  youth  back  to  a  free  America  and 
not  to  an  America  where  we  have  allowed 
the  labor  racketeers,  the  Communists,  and 
the  Socialists  and  all  others  who  believe  In  all 
of  the  foreign  "Isms"  to  destroy  our  whole 
domestic  economy.  We  have  a  responslbUlty 
to  see  that  when  our  youth  return  to  America, 
they  shall  return  to  a  nation  of  law  and  not 
to  a  nation  where  one  man  governs  the  do- 
mestic affairs  by  edict  and  Executive  order 
like  the  edict  or  Executive  order  which  caused 
t  the  seizure  of  the  reUU  store  In  Chicago.  As 
already  sUted,  Just  Ijefore  I  left  Washington 
I  discussed  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  ths 
United  States  Senate  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  quote  the  Senate  speech  now,  but  I 
win  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  also  a  copy 
of  this  radio  speech,  to  all  who  write  me. 
Addreea  Senator  W.  Ln  OT>ANtiL,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  or  In  cars  of  this  ststlon. 

How,  ny  frisnds.  this  incident  of  ths  Fsd* 
eral  Oovtrnmsnt  moving  In  and  taking  over 
a  lysum  of  retail  atorsa  simply  bscauss  these 
storee  would  not  bow  their  beada  and  let 
down  on  their  knees  to  the  labor'Union 
racksteera  who  have  lived  and  grown  fat 
ui»ti»r  ths  New  Deal,  provea  to  the  American 
peiiple  without  queation  of  doubt  the  grave 
situation  which  we  now  face.  1  want  to  aay 
to  you  that  It  la  my  considered  judgment 
that  this  Nation  cannot  continue  to  e»Ut 
as  a  democracy  unless  ws  repeal  some  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  written  on  tl>e  statuU 
bo<iks  of  this  nation  which  have  made  poa- 
klble  ths  sstablUhmsnt  of  ths  reign  of  the 
bureaucrat  and  the  dominating  power  of  the 
labor-union  racketeer. 

Por  10  yeera  the  Congress  o<  the  United 
Ststee  has  performed  Ilka  trained  aeaU  to 
write  in  the  form  of  law  all  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  now  have  on  ovir  statute  books 
which  virtually  takes  away  from  management 
the  power  to  own  and  to  operate  Its  own 
business.  The  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
passed  this  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
which  places  In  the  hands  of  the  labor-union 
racketeers  power  to  extract  dues  from  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  their  Ood-glven  right  to 
work  and  these  racketeers  have  built  up  great 
alush  funds  In  the  treasuries  of  their  labor 
organizations  and  they  are  now  seeking  to 
lae  this  power  which  the  Congress  by  its 
votes  has  given  them. 

I  repeat  those  words— please  ponder  them 
well: 


"These  labor-union  racketeers  are  now 
seeking  to  use  this  power  which  the  Congress 
by  Its  votes  has  given  them." 

No  man  can  read  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  ever  even  designed  to  be  fair  to  the 
employer.  No  one  can  read  this  act  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ever  designed 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man. 
It  is  a  piece  of  legislation  which  was  con- 
ceived in  the  minds  of  the  politicians  who 
wanted  to  satisfy  the  lalxir  racketeers,  who 
carried  the  "slush"  funds  In  their  pockets, 
and  who  promised  that  they  also  controlled 
the  votes. 

Today   we  are   witnessing   the   results  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  that  the  Congress 
has  been  passing  for  the  past  11  years.    We 
see  the  power  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, including  an  arm  of  the  United  States 
Army,  brought  Into  force  to  take  away  from 
a  retail  merchant  the  right  to  ovtm  and  to  op- 
erate his  business,  not  because  he  was  not 
complying  with  the  law,  not  because  he  was 
not  paying  good  wages,  not  because  of  any 
dispute  as  to  the  working  conditions  or  hoiu^ 
of  labor,  but  simply  because  he  refused  to 
give  the  labor  unions  an  absolute  monopoly 
on  the  Jobs  In  his  establishment,  and  the 
right  to  lock  out  honest  American  laboring 
men  and  women  who  do  not  belong  to  cer- 
tain unions,  and  because  he  refuses  to  be- 
come a  dues-collecting  agency  for  t ae  labor 
unions.     The    labor    union    racketeers    de- 
manded of  those  public  ofllcials  whom  they 
helped  elect  to  office  that  something  be  done 
about  it  and  something  waa  done  about  it. 
No  one.  of  course,  denies  or  for  a  minute 
questions   the  right  of   the   United   States 
Government,    through    proper    agencies,    to 
take  over  and  operate  any  buainess  establish- 
ment where  it  is  easentlal  that  it  tie  done  to 
carry   forward   the   war  effort,   but  I   think 
America  resents   he  attempt  to  use  the  war 
effort  as  a  camouflage   1 1  pay  off  political 
debU  to  a  bunch  of  lat>or  union  racketeers. 
On  the  8th  of  January   1042.  when   the 
O.  P.  A.  bill  was  before  the  Senate.  I  spoke 
against  It  and  called  it  an  anU-agriculture 
bill.     When  it  was  being  pushed   througb 
Congrees  by  all  the  bureaucratic  power  that 
Waahlngton   could   command,    I    predicted 
then  that  if  we  followed  the  lead  of  theee 
New  Deal  Democrate  and  set  up  ths  O.  P.  A. 
to  rsign  ovsr  the  people  and  direct  the  ae- 
tlvlttee  of  the  people,  the  reeuit  would  be  a 
complete  dlelocation   of   the  marksu   and 
that  where  legltlmatf  trade  now  esleted. 
black  markete  would  ^ake  their  plaee.    I 
eUted  then  that  if  we  listened  to  the  voice 
of  those  who  were  plendlni  (or  this  legisla- 
tion mU  fftf*  them  the  right  to  oontrol  • 
few  tomasodltlee,  it  woul'*  not  be  long  be- 
fore they  would  be  foreed  to  oontrol  ell  eom* 
moditlea,   X  eald  then  th*t  it  was  inevltobU 
If  this  country  wae  to  avoid  a  food  sburUge, 
the  limitations  which  existed  on  ths  produc- 
tion of  foodstuffs  would  havs  to  be  lifted. 
Z  eald  then  that  to  my  way  of  thinking  it  waa 
abeolutely  foolleb  to  talk  about  controlling 
the  price  of  foods  which  did  not  exist,  that  we 
faced  eeeentlally  a  problem  of  production  and 
I  urged  then  that  the  Oovemment  not  wait 
but   that   it   remove   the   artificial   barriers 
which  were  then  preventing  thU  Nation  from 
producing  food  and  from  producing  feed  for 
our  livestock.    I  said  then  that  It  was  foolish 
to  talk  about  a  surplus  of  cotton  and  forget 
that  cottonseed  was  the  chief  source  of  pro- 
tein  feeds   for   the   cattle   throughout   the 
South. 

I  urged  then  that  we  embark  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  preventing  inflation  by  removing 
all  artificial  curbs  against  production  and  at 
the  same  time  levying  a  100  percent  excess 
profits  tax  on  profits  which  were  shown  to 
be  excessive  when  measured  by  a  standard 
of  a  3  or  4  year  period  prior  to  the  time  we 
entered  the  World  War.    I  warned  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  then  that  If  we  passed 
this  Price  Control  Act.  it  was  inevitable  that 
it  would  result  in  so  imp>overlshlng  our 
farmers  that  the  Oovemment  would  In  des- 
peration in  order  to  secure  production  be 
forced  to  resort  to  the  payment  of  subsidies 
in  order  that  the  Nation  might  be  supplied 
with  food. 

I  have  lived  now  long  enough  to  see  every 
single  one  of  these  predictions  come  true.  I 
have  witnessed  the  siJectacJe  of  seeing  cot- 
tonseed meal  shipped  from  Texas  to  feed 
Illinois  cows  and  soybeans  shipped  from  Il- 
linois to  feed  Texas  cows  I  have  seen  theee 
smart-alec  bureaucrats  in  Waahlngton  beg 
the  farmers  to  produce  more  poultry  and 
then  fix  the  price  of  poultry  below  the  cost 
of  production.  I  have  seen  the  subsidy  checks 
begin  to  roll  out  of  Washington  It  is  not 
difficult  to  figure  out  what  the  Washington 
dynasty  Is  going  to  do  Almost  everthing 
they  plan  or  do  is  based  on  how  it  will  af- 
fect the  coming  election  Several  weeks  ago 
I  told  my  friends  to  watch  the  Washington 
dynasty  remove  rationing  restrictions  as  we 
came  closer  to  election  dav  Your  newspapers 
since  then  have  been  full  of  reports  of  ar- 
ticles being  released  from  rationing.  Ra- 
tioning win  be  practically  abandoned  and 
subsidy  checks  will  be  flooding  the  country- 
side by  election  day.  But  if  the  New  Deal 
gang  wins  the  election,  look  out  for  more  and* 
more  rationing,  and  fewer  and  fewer  subsidy 
checks  after  election  day. 

Of  course,  you  know  1944  is  election  year. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Washington  dynasty 
to  hold  the  cost  of  livlixg  down  in  the  cities 
In  order  to  get  the  votes  of  the  constmiera 
and  it  Is  also  necessary  to  send  subsidy  checks 
to  the  farmers  In  order  to  get  their  votes. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  go  out  here  and  take 
over  a  retail  business  establishment  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  big  labor  union 
racketeers  who  if  they  cannot  secure  mem- 
bers for  the  union  hj  persuasion,  want  to 
secure  them  by  force  of  the  power  of  the 
Oovemment  Itself.  And  still  this  chain  of 
weird  events  "marchee  on". 

My  friends,  it  U  going  to  conUnue  to  do 
this  marching  on  so  long  as  ws  have  gov- 
ernment by  directive  of  the  bureaucrau  in 
our  domeittc  affairs.    If  theee  things  which 
Z  havs  mentioned  to  you  stood  alone,  they 
would  not  be  eo  alarming;  If  theee  thlnga 
which  1  have  mentioned  had  grown  up  only 
during  the  war  effort,  they  would  not  be 
•0  alarming,  but,  my  friends,  that  la  not 
the  case.    During  a  period  of  11  yeara  the 
Oongreae  of  the  United  Matea  baa  paaaed 
law  after  law  creating  theee  boards  and  bu* 
reaua  that  rule  the  wnole  domestic  economy 
of  this  Nation  by  orders  and  dlreeUvta  leiued 
out  of  the  city  of  WaablngtoB.    They  dM  not 
wait  until  we  lot  Into  war  to  start  passing 
theee  Uws.    Tht  woret  laws  we  have  had 
their  foundation  Uld  long  before  we  ever 
entered  the  war,  and  collectively  ths  Mem- 
bers of  the  preeent  Congress  of  the  UnlUd 
States  are  the  onea  who  are  reeponaible  for 
thU  situation. 

Tea,  I  know  that  many  of  tbess  ssme  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  who  voted  for  these 
laws  to  build  these  great  bureaucratic  de- 
partments in  Waahlngton  are  today,  as  elec- 
tion day  draws  nigh,  howling  loud  and  long 
against  the  rule  of  the  bureaucrats.  My 
friends,  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  be- 
come aroused  against  the  fact  that  day  by 
day  their  Ubertles  and  their  right  to  carry 
on  their  own  business  has  been  destroyed. 
The  people  have  become  aroiised  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has,  through 
legislation  pawed  during  the  last  11  years, 
built  up  in  this  cotmtry  a  dictatorship  of 
labor  racketeers  which  is  today  greater  than 
the  power  of  government  itself.  The  people 
have  commenced  to  ask  why  this  sitxietlon 
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cxlfta.  and  Members  of  the  Congreaa,  In  both 
tlw  BoUM  and  In  the  Senate,  are  seeking  a 
plausible  excuse.  Tbey  are  seeking  an  alibi 
lor  laws  which  they  themaelves  passed,  and 
so  today  you  hear  them  from  every  house- 
top screaming  about  their  support  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
But  Just  go  back.  If  you  will,  and  get  the 
record  and  see  how  they  voted  on  the  laws 
pasasd  durtns  the  past  11  years  which  created 
tthls  sltustlon. 

And  when  you  get  the  record.  I  think  you 
vill  agree  with  me  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  situation  which  now  exists  Is  a  thorough 
bouaecleanlng  In  Washington  from  the  cellar 
to  the  attic.  I  believe  you  will  be  Inclined 
to  agree  with  the  principles  laid  down  In  the 
constitutional  amendment  which  I  proposed 
In  the  United  States  Senate  which  provides 
that  no  man  can  serve  In  the  office  of  Presl- 
dent,  or  Vloe  President,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  6  years.  It  also  provides  that  no  man 
can  serve  In  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
In  the  United  States  Senate  for  a  period  of 
more  than  6  years.  I  believe  you  will  agree 
With  me  that  after  6  years  these  public  offi- 
cials shcnild  be  permitted  to  go  back  home 
and  try  to  maks  an  honest  living  under  the 
taws  tto*7.  ttMOBselvss.  have  passed. 

I  bellsve  you  win  agrse  with  me  that  the 
Situation  has  got  so  bad  that  the  time  has 
■«oine  for  the  Ameriesn  people  to  sUnd  up  and 
Syht  for  their  rlKhts.  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  time  to  bofin  nghting  la 
right  now  and  the  piM*  lo  iMgin  is  at  the 
pim  where  jrou  vote,  in  the  1044  eleetion 

tf  th«  ptople  ol  this  Nation  will  get  behind 
Ihf  movrmeitt  to  coitdvK^t  a  ihnrough  house* 
tfMiuni  itt  WMhlugtoh  thii  year  sud  then 
wim  tm  Mm  OmmUIuiim  •  M«pl«it  inhibt- 
tlM  •jnlnat  gny  mtn  Mrvlng  In  WMhtngUin 
■MM  Utah  •  yMri,  II  will  lirsali  up  the  rule 
•f  ihew  tottfMMriiUM-U  wilt  (iMiruy  this 
eirattglslioM  ttnirol  Whl«h  has  been  ssiab* 
ilslMd  fey  Um  lafetf  rMkateers  III  Wd«ltli)gliji« 
IM  m  lorfe  Um  Oov#rnmsi)t  UhoIi  u*  the 
AmMimn  ptast*.  Nat  mug  ago  um  Fresl* 
iml  af  tiM  united  atates  cmnplalMd  that 
legislation  was  being  influenced  too  much  In 
the  oucktall  lounges  and  bars  around  Wash* 
Ington.  Weil  now  folks,  if  you  want  to  know 
how  to  break  up  the  control  of  these  groups 
who  live  in  Washington  always,  and  who 
OMlM  It  their  business  to  see  that  the  Mem* 
toon  of  the  House  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  vote  as  they  are  told.  I  will  teU  you 
exactly  how  you  can  accomplish  this,  and 
that  is.  adopt  a  constitutional  nils  of  letting 
the  boys  stay  up  there  Just  6  years,  and  no 
longer.  That  will  definitely  and  completely 
break  up  their  club  and  ruin  their  game.  If 
you  will  do  this,  they  won't  have  time  to 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  members 
of  the  "third"  house  that  operates  In  the 
cocktail  lounges  and  Washington's  bars. 
They  won't  be  so  chummy  then  with  the  big 
tabor  iMketeors  who  claim  they  control  vol- 
umes of  votes  because  they  won't  need  their 
TOtee — they  wont  be  running  for  reelection — 
there  will  be  no  reelection.  When  a  man 
knows  he  has  one  term,  and  only  one,  he  will 
not  perform  like  a  trained  seal  and  t>egin  to 
bedfe  and  dodge  every  time  one  of  these  big 
boosss  or  one  of  the  big  industrial 
I  diows  up  and  tells  him  how  to  vote. 

Now.  of  course.  I  know  that  whenever  you 
talk  about  having  a  thorough  housecleantng 
in  Washington  you  will  Incur  the  opposition 
of  a  good  many  follcs  who  have  some  Senator 
In  the  United  States  Senate  or  who  have  some 
Representative  in  the  House  who  serves  as 
clBce  boy  or  chore  boy  for  them.  In  other 
words,  you  will  find  throughcut  the  country 
some  men  who  will  agree  with  the  house- 
cleaning  plan  which  I  am  suggesting,  as  a 
matter  of  principle — they  will  agree  that  the 
repreoentatives  of  the  people  should  be 
changed  often  If  they  are  to  really  and  truly 
represent  the  people,  but  they  will  have  some 
pet  trained  sealed  serving  In  either  the  House 
Senate  they  want  to  keep  up  there 


because  they  want  hii  i  to  perform  for  them. 


They  want  to  retire  all 


gressmen  except   the  r  own   pet   seal   upon 


whom  they  have  Epen< 


money  In  training  him  to  lie  down  and  roll 


over  every  time  they 


say  "flop." 


So  If  the  plan  whl:h  I  am  talking  about 


is  ever  made  effective 
going  to  have  to  be 
great  rank  and  file  of 
to  have  to  be  made 
who  do  not  have  any 


in  this  country,  it  is 
made  effective  by  the 
the  people — It  la  going 
'ffective  by  the  people 
special  axe  to  grind  In 


future  of  agriculture 
If  we  have  to  endure 


we  '/ill.  I  think,  comp 
Ing  peasanu  out  of 
I  think  sgrlculture.  an 


but  not  forgotten  "- 


American  agriculture 
about  the  same  basis 


the  Senators  and  Con- 


considerable  time  and 


Washington — it  is  gol  ag  to  have  to  be  made 
effective  by  the  peop  e  who  want  Just  one 
thing  out  of  Oovernm  mt  and  that  is.  honest, 
fair  treatment. 
I  am  very  much  coiicemed  today  about  the 


when  this  war  is  over, 
about  4  years  more  of 


what  we  have  endund  In  the  last  11  years. 


ete  the  process  of  mak- 

the  American  farmers. 

you  and  I  have  known 


it,  with  independent    )wner8hlp.  Independent 
control,  will  be  at  ^nd.    It  will   be  "gone 


ead.    I  think  that  un- 


less there  is  a  chen  ;e,  10  years  from  now 


will  be  organized  on 
Lhat  agriculture  is  now 


organlwd  in  Soviet    tussls. 

I  am  also  very  mu<  h  concerned  about  the 
average  workman,  the  man  who  wants  a 
Job,  the  man  who  ^anta  to  do  an  honNt 


day's  work  for  n  fair 
employment,  freedom 
eontinue  to  eaitt  fnt 
this  oountry  if  he  in 
tabnr  union  hnsf^ii 
Mrntd  to  know  wh4i>t»r 
raitli  and  file  of  th« 
soon  snuugh  to  avuiil 


I  am  very  muph  ooi 
future  nr  priVMie 
our  syiivin  of  irM 


gay'i  pay.    Precdotn  of 

of  opportunity  cannot 

th«  man  who  toils  in 

nnd«  Um  ilgvf  of  a  few 

I  am  very  murh  oon* 

nr  not  the  great 

ifnpte  will  tP»\\t0  fhia 

th«  cstsmity     We  ar* 

slfMily  ptrthed  eit  ti|s  edge  ol  th*^  pfMipiM 

Bolseil  for  iha  crsth 

'^rnMt  ftfeeut  the  wheig 
Itmry  is  ihM  oountry 
IvMt  MMrprlae  Ona 
thing  X  am  eertain  Mi  TIims  Oommunlsts, 
fellow'travelers,  and  lew  DMiers  who  moved 
Into  Wsthington  afeM  I II  yMU«  gfo  ^^o-  0*7 
by  day,  have  ptaoaS  bMMOlVN  In  key  post* 
tlons,  hsve  no  Intentl  m  of  moving  out.  They 
plan  to  go  right  ahea  1  when  the  war  Is  over 
•nd  complete  their  pli  na  for  100-percent  Oov- 
ernment  ownership,  Oovemntent  operstton 
snd  control  of  every  II  te  of  business  snd  every 
Individual  cltlsen.  The  only  hope  which 
America  has  is  thst  Ir  1944  the  people  of  this 
country  will  fill  the  cffice  of  Chief  Executive 
of  this  Nstlon  and  fill  the  offices  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  wl  ;h  new  men— men  who 
really  Iwlieve  In  th  i  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — men  «  ao  do  not  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  something  that  grew  up  in 
the  horse-and-buggy  i  ge  and  should  be  buried  * 
with  the  horses  and  Duggies — men  who  seek 
methods  to  live  by  tl  e  Constitution  and  not 
methods  to  evade  th !  plain  meaning  of  the 
Constitution. 

You  people  who  a  e  listening  to  me,  and 
especially  do  I  appea  to  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  wh}  do  not  have  much  of 
this  world's  goods,  b  lit  who.  after  all.  have 
always  been  the  very  oundation  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  Nation.  I  appeal  to  you  to  re- 
member that  when  your  boys  return  from 
the  service  or  when  t  lose  children  who  today 
are  playing  around  Ibe  fireside,  go  out  Into 
the  world  to  meet  111  e's  obligations,  you  will 
probably  not  be  ab  e  to  give  them  much 
money.  But  I  tell  ou  there  is  one  thing 
that  you  can  do.  yo  i  can  see  to  It  that  a 
democratic  governmeit  Is  maintained  in  this 
cotmtry.  and  that  fee' enterprise  is  main- 
tained. You  can  see  that  the  road  of  oppor- 
tunity Is  kept  open.  You  caoi  see  to  it  that 
a  government  is  preierved  which  will  guar- 
antee that  every  boy  ind  girl  in  America  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  propor- 
tion to  hla  or  her  dil  gence,  ability,  and  will- 
ingness to  work.  Af  er  all,  that  is  what  has 
made  America  great. 


And  I  say  to  you  that  in  a  nation  built 
on  a  system  which  destroys  free  enterprise. 
"Which  makes  of  our  people  dependent  slaves, 
is  a  system  which  will  sound  the  death  knell 
of  our  future  progress  and  will  close  forever 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  youth  of  this 
land. 

What  under  the  name  of  high  heaven  Is 
it  going  to  uke  to  arouse  the  {>eople  of  this 
Nation  to  action?  When  the  soldiers  with 
guns  or  bayonets,  on  orders,  march  into  your 
store  and  carry  you  out  bodily  and  throw 
you  in  the  street  or  gutter,  what  more  will 
It  take  to  arouse  you  to  action  to  protect 
your  freedom  and  liberty?  It  matters  not 
whether  It  is  in  accordance  with  law,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned.  If  it  Is  according  to 
law.  is  It  not  time  to  retire  those  who  made 
such  laws?  If  It  is  not  according  to  law,  is 
It  not  time  to  be  aroused  and  alarmed?  I 
am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  explicitly 
In  our  form  of  government  as  outlined  In 
the  Constitution.  I  have  no  new  theories  , 
or  new  philosophies  to  expound.  I  want  to 
cling  to  the  original.  I  want  our  Govern- 
ment to  truly  be  a  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  I  want 
the  people  to  recover  their  own  government 
by  the  peaceful  and  constitutional  methods 
of  honest  elections. 

I  wish  I  could  make  all  of  you  people 
who  are  listening  to  me  realise  Just  how  serl* 
oiu  I  am  In  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you. 
I  have  no  personal  ambition  In  this  matter. 
I  am  Bubjscting  myself  to  the  bitter  tirades 
and  all  of  the  persecution  that  this  New 
Deal  gestnpo  ran  Invent,  1  sm  doing  thli 
for  onii  purpoM  and  for  one  purpose  only, 
nnd  that  in  in  warn  the  people  how  Mflous 
I  ttiiiik  lit*  miuaiion  m  in  uur  domMilo  gf« 
fairs  1(1  wnrn  liis  people  huw  dstsrmlned 
I  believe  Mim«  fultnw  travi>lera,  InireRUorats, 
and  the  wholt  N*w  Deal  gang  are  to  gonvart 
our  dfrnoerggf  and  our  privata-anUrpriN 
■ysiem  Into  a  eomplately  oommuntisd  gev* 
•rnmantal  let'Up.  I  b«lleve  as  nrmly  aa  I 
believe  anything  that  the  freedom  of  tha 
average  worklngman  wilt  within  the  next  10 
years  be  a  thing  of  the  past  unleaa  the  peopla 
of  America  act  now  to  upset  tha  plans  which 
for  It  years  these  fellow  travelers  have  so 
carefully  laid.  I  am  deadly  serloiu  when  X 
say  that  X  think  within  10  years  American 
agriculture  will  be  reduced  to  the  statiu  of 
the  peasants  of  Europe  and  regimented  as  It 
Is  In  Soviet  Russia  unices  the  people  act  now 
to  stop  this  tendency.  I  believe  with  all  my 
heart  that  private  enterprise,  consisting  of 
little  shops  and  stores,  small  btislness,  and 
large  Industries  will  come  to  an  end  In  Amer- 
ica In  the  near  future  unices  we  act  now  to 
bring  about  a  change. 

You  ask  me.  what  can  we  dof  My  an- 
swer Is  that  prior  to  11  years  ago  when  they 
established  the  reign  of  the  New  Deal  in 
Washington,  we  had  a  government  by  law 
according  to  the  Constitution.  The  men 
whom  you  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  have,  during  the  past  11  years, 
changed  all  that.  They  have  filled  our  stat- 
ute books  with  laws  written  by  the  bureau- 
crats, and  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department  with  an  order  that  they 
must  be  passed.  Now  when  you  ask  me  what 
we  can  do,  I  tell  you  very  frankly  I  am  afrali 
to  risk  this  Government  during  the  poet-war 
period  in  the  hands  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  traded  the  birthright  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  mess  of  New  Deal  pottage 
long  before  we  ever  entered  the  war. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  situation  is  too  crit- 
ical to  risk  the  welfare  of  America  during 
the  period  of  post-war  adjustment  In  the 
hands  of  men  who  as  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  past  have  performed  like  trained  seals 
and  voted  for  everything  they  were  ordered 
to  vote  for.  Oh,  yes.  there  may  be  a  few 
good  ones  In  the  bunch:  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  there  are.  But  let  me  warn  you  peo- 
ple to  check  the  record  and  see  how  theee  who 
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say  they  are  good  now.  voted.  If  during  this 
11-year  period  they  voted  for  all  these  New 
Deal  laws  that  have  wrecked  the  whole  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  then  do  not  pay  any  at- 
tention to  their  loud  pre-election  promises 
now  about  their  love  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  these  Congressmen  and 
Senators  now  are  waking  up  to  the  tact  that 
the  American  people  have  found  out  what 
they  have  done  and  many  of  these  trained 
seals  are  today  parading  around  over  the 
country  howling  like  a  bunch  of  coyotes  as 
they  cuss  the  bureaucrats  which  they  them- 
selves voted  to  create. 

So  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I  am 
not  worried  about  whether  the  Washington 
housecleanlng  results  in  eleminatlng  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats:  what  I  am  concerned 
about  Is  the  type  and  character  of  men  who 
succeed  those  who  are  eliminated.  I  want 
to  see  a  Congress  and  I  want  to  see  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  filled  with 
new  men  who  believe  In  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  was 
founded  and  who  will  act  accordingly.  I  want 
to  see  men  elected  who  do  not  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  something  to  be  relegated  to 
the  dark  ages  and  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  borse-and-buggy  era.  I  want  to  see  Con- 
greaa compoaod  of  men  freah  from  the  people 
Who  know  tbt  trials  and  tribulations,  also 
the  aapimUoM  and  desires  of  ths  people.  And 
I  want  to  aaa  tha  Constitution  ao  amended  as 
to  guarantee  that  In  the  yaars  to  oomo  we 
will  always  have  this  type  of  men  frexh  from 
tiM  NUiks  to  represent  "Vfp,  tha  people, "  in  ths 
QgSlfiaa  of  the  United  Btataa. 

To  Almighty  God  X  lift  my  humble  votoa 
asking  lhat  Ha  gutda  all  of  un  so  that  nur 
unltad  attions  may  furever  retain  U\  America 
•  lovtrnmant  of  tha  padpls,  by  the  pa<ipla. 
•nd  for  tha  paopie, 


Jgftrios  Dijr  Dlssgr  Addran  by  Hon. 
SisiHtl  D.  JsckMR,  of  IsdUsa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  rSMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THl  8BNATK  OF  tHl  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr,  GUFPEY.     Mr.  President,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Jackson]  at  the  Jefferson  Day  din- 
ner held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  May  17, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cha*lrman  Hannegan.  Sen- 
ator GumtT,  and  my  fellow  Democrats  of 
Allegheny  County,  It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to 
be  asked  to  share  the  speaking  honors  on 
thia  pleasurable  occasion  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  In  his 
short  tenure  he  has  demonstrated  an  organi- 
zational ability  unsurpassed  by  anyone  In  our 
generation  and  a  leadership  which  will  carry 
us  on  to  certain  victory  next  November. 

The  pleasure  I  have  in  coming  here  Is  dou- 
bled at  the  thought  that  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  the  home  city  of  one  of 
the  paoet  eminent  Members  of  the  United 
Statas  Senate,  the  Honorable  Joseph  F. 
Qvnvt.  No  one  ever  has  to  ask  Joi  Gxttfxt 
twice  where  he  stands  on  a  controversial 


question.  He  needs  no  encomium  from  me. 
He  has  worked  a  lifetime  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  At  every  turn  in  the  road  he  has 
stood  by  his  administration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  All  h<  needs  is  a  new  colleague. 
This  you  can  give  him  and  at  the  same  time 
make  him  a  senior  Senator  if  you  will  send 
Francis  J.  Myers  to  Washington. 

This  is  a  Jefferson  Day  occasion  and  I 
respond  to  the  toast,  "Thomas  Jefferson." 
I  stood  within  the  Jefferson  Memorial  at 
Washington.  Every  Democrat,  who  can, 
should  stand  there  on  that  hallowed  spot. 
I  looked  up  at  the  great  figure  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    Around  him  were  his  words: 

"We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 
Almighty  God  hath  created  the  mind  free: 
God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty:  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes  in  laws 
and  constitutions.  But  laws  and  Institu- 
tions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  hunaan  mind  •  •  •.  With 
the  change  of  circtunstanoes.  institutions 
must  advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times." 

I  coiild  feel  the  power  of  the  Father  of 
the  Democrat  Party.  The  sculptor  and  the 
architect  wrought  with  such  perfection  that 
I  had  a  sense  of  ths  presence  of  the  great 
President. 

I  know  there  art  oaan  today  who  delight 
to  distinguish  between  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crats and  New  Deal  DemucraU.  That  has 
been  much  overdone. 

The  languaft  pattaraa  used  in  this  new 
experiment  In  fraa  lovarnment  we  call 
Amerloa  are  not  the  same  now  as  then. 
At  thair  polltloal  talsure,  1  hav*  no  objeotlun 
to  Damoorata  axploring  these  dllTerenoea, 
But  in  a  aampaign  yaar.  1  always  Ittok  for 
a  mutiva  whan  I  haat  •  SMn  who  ought  to 
ba  a  Samocral  lay.  "In  a  Jafarauntan  Demo- 
arai.  but—",  lul  whatt  A  man  is  a  Damu- 
oral  or  ha  lani  a  Damn'  tm  t  hnpp  tonight 
I  addraaa  an  audlanoa  (<>i.ipitk«<i  ui  iu«n  nnd 
women  who  are  patrtotio  Amerioan  oltiaens, 
Joined  by  the  anolent  ties  uf  the  party  of 
JaSarson,  Madlsou,  Jackson,  Witson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevalt.  Again  X  taka  my, 
placa  boalde  tha  great  figure  of  JaSarson  aa 
ba  looks  northward  beyond  the  Ttdal  Basin, 
right  at  the  White  House,  the  Washington 
Monument  at  his  right,  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
at  his  left.  I.  seems  to  ms  hs  undsrsUnds 
all  thU  Idle  Utk  about  different  kinds  of 
Democrau,  and  as  be  looks  there  to  the 
White  House,  it  seems  I  can  hear  him  say, 
"There  llvee  the  graatast  Jeffersonlan  Demo- 
crat of  them  all." 

We  are  in  an  election  year,  sad  and  dis- 
turbing as  that  fact  may  be.  But  such 
things  are  necessary  and  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  democracy  for  which  we  wage  war, 
and  as  Jefferson  would  have  it. 

Jefferaon  aaid:  "I  can  see  no  propriety  In 
precluding  ourselves  from  the  services  of  any 
man,  who  in  some  great  emergency  should 
be  deemed  moet  capable  of  serving  the 
public." 

Some  there  are.  like  Job.  who  lament  the 
fact  that  the  present  emergency  and  Roose- 
velt meet  on  the  threshold  of  a  fourth  term 
Instead  of  that  of  a  first  or  second,  but  of 
such  unexpected  combinations  of  fact  is  the 
grim  business  of  history. 

The  campaign  is  to  be  pitched  on  the 
plane  of  this  great  need  of  America  and  to 
the  tone  of  the  American  faith  that  the  At- 
lantic Charter  is  a  monument  to  liberty,  the 
"four  freedoms"  a  vehicle  of  human  hope. 
We  walk  h\unbly  before  the  people,  remem- 
bering that  America's  greatest  crisis  is  at 
hand  during  this  year,  this  campaign,  and 
at  this  election. 

Our  adversaries  seek  to  draw  us  to  the 
level  of  the  hustings  of  peacetime.  They 
wail,  "How  long  should  we  keep  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Washington?"  There  Is  an 
answer  to  that  question. 

How  long?  Until  the  escutcheons  of  this 
Government  shall  have  heen  cleansed  of  the 


debauchery  of  the  administration  Ol  Warran 
Q.  Harding. 

How  long?  Until  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial structure*  of  this  Republic  shall  have 
been  healed  of  the  rampant  and  unclteckoS 
pirating  during  the  do-nothing  admlalstrm- 
tion  of  Calvin  CooUdge. 

How  long?  UnUl  the  last  farmer,  business- 
man, and  worker  shall  have  been  made  wbolo 
of  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  unfortu- 
nate and  unsung  administration  of  the  great 
engineer. 

How  long?  Until  that  permanent  peace 
promised  to  the  heroee  of  World  War  No.  1 
shall  have  been  kept  In  spirit  arid  In  truth. 
Row  long?  Until  all  these  high  ends  can 
be  reached  or  until  the  people  have  lost  their 
faith  In  the  possibility  of  their  accomplish- 
ment, for  there  Is  not  a  mustard  seed  of  hojM 
for  their  achievement  In  the  capacities  of  BCr. 
Dewey.  Not  even  with  the  aid  of  bis  mentor 
and  sponsor.  Herbert  Hoover 

One  of  the  most  spectsculsr  events  ever  to 
occur  on  the  floor  of  the  Senste  was  Senator 
Babxut's  now  famous  addrees.  He  played  a 
single  drBmatlc  role  with  the  United  BUtes 
Oongrees  aa  his  theater,  the  whole  eivlllaed 
world  as  his  sudience.  This  was  a  part  of 
nothing  more  than  a  political  Incident,  eon- 
eluded  in  a  few  hours.  Tet.  within  thst  time, 
this  svent,  beoauee  lU  implicatloiw  were  ad- 
verse  to  the  Executive,  sky-rocketed  Asia 
morale. 

If  this  passing  oeeurrenoe  could  aooompllsh 
thst  result,  it  Is  frlahtening  to  spoeuiaU  tha 
damage  to  the  Allied  effort  if  tha  party  in 
powpr  should  b*  rpmovpd  completely  snd 
with  nnallty  now  in  the  midst  of  tha  oonfllri. 
No  peliiirat  speottlatlon  san  aaaapa  Ihia  over- 
whelming  factor, 

They  My  a  thanga  o(  sdmtniniraiion  weuM 
net  Impair  tha  wiir  elTori,  but  already  w«  havt 
a  toraeaei  of  the  irsgio  ooet  involved  In  shang* 
ing  tha  wartime  ■dministraiion. 

Wa  ware  impraMsed  with  Mr,  Willbla'a  ipat- 
taoular  wltMrawiU  from  the  Prasidsntlal  aoA- 
taat.  Tha  raaultM  of  tha  Wiaoonain  primary 
have  been  oonstrusd,  at  least  by  a  part  ci  iha 
praas,  as  a  repudiation  of  Mr.  Wlttkle's  Arm 
Intsmational  polieles,  and  a  victory  for  tha 
unsu  of  isolsttoaUm.  Within  10  days,  en- 
oouraged  by  thlii  turn  of  political  eventa, 
O.  O.  P.  Isolatlotilat  Isadora  urged  a  gsnersl 
slscksnlng  of  tho  European  war  effort,  snd 
most  flagrant  of  all.  a  Repreeentatlve  from 
otir  own  State,  Congressman  Easl  Whumm, 
openly  advocated  the  abandonment  of  tho 
war  agaln:t  the  Axis.  On  the  floor  of  tha 
Bouse  of  Representatives  he  said: 

"Tee.  today  it  is  becoming  clearer  and 
clearer  that  our  war  Is  in  the  Pacific,  and  un- 
less the  objectives  of  the  European  war  can 
be  clarified  in  the  minds  of  our  people  we  can 
expect  little  more  progress  than  is  being  made 
at  Cassino.  and.  therefore,  imless  or  until  a 
better  understanding  Is  brought  about  we 
had  better  pull  out  of  Europe  and  flght  our 
battle  in  the  Pacific." 

Think  of  It!  What  do  you  think  that  does 
to  the  mercury  in  the  Nazi  morale  thermom- 
eter? 

Secretary  of  Wiur  Henry  L.  Stimson.  before 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  In  Washington  recently 
discussing  a  growing  disposition  to  set  apart 
the  Army  and  Navy  from  thoee  in  civilian 
life,  stressed  the*  fact  that  such  an  attitude 
of  mind,  such  an  Illusion,  is  all  vrrong  and 
that  in  disunion  lies  the  only  poeslbility  of 
our  ultimate  defeat.  Secretary  Stlnoson  said: 
"From  the  very  beginning  they  (meaning 
the  Axis  propagandists)  have  continuously 
and  consistently  preached  to  their  armed 
forces  and  to  their  people  that  the  United 
States  was  too  soft,  too  self-interested,  too 
divided  to  wage  war  on  the  gigantic  scale 
which  they  would  force  upon  us.  They  (still 
referring  to  the  Axis  leaders)  believe  It  now. 
They  have  staked  their  future  on  It." 

Tea,  a  change  would  play  into  the  bands  of 
the  Nazi  propagandists  with  deadly  laault. 
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That  the  Axis  Powers  despair  of  surviTal  is 
assiired.  Tbey  are  fighting  through  1M4  In 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  political  upset 
In  te  United  States  next  November.  sulBcient 
to  ramove  the  present  administration  from 
power.  The  Nazis  hope  they  may  get  some- 
thing less  than  unconditional  siirrender  from 
■ome  other  administration. 

A  change  would  mean,  at  least,  Interrup- 
tion. It  would  mean,  inevitably,  some  change 
of  plan — perhaps  In  the  grand  strategy  Itself. 
It  would  mean  a  change  of  surgeons  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation.  The  sharp  scalpel, 
the  delicate  hemoetat.  the  deadly  anesthesia, 
would  pass  from  trained  bands  and  cool  heads 
to— what  hands  and  what  heads,  no  one 
knows.  Who  would  select  the  successors  to 
OMWral  "Ike"  BiMHtaower.  General  Douglas 
MMArthur.  and  Admiral  Nimits.  and  on 
What  basis? 

U  I  may  quote  from  a  new  campaign  song 
published  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mtttet  written  by  Paul  Porter : 
"Don't  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 

stream  if  you  want  to  keep  your  britches 

dry. 
My  Wise  old  pappy  done  told  me,  "Don't  ever 

change  your  bet. 
Tou  know  what  ya  got  when  ya  got  it.  but 
you  don't  know  what  you're  gonna  get." 

This  war  is  not  being  fought  by  the  mem- 
bers of  any  on*  political  party.  When  s  Jap 
sniper  draws  a  bead  on  a  marine  in  an  Island 
Jungle  he  can't  see  a  campaign  button.  War 
and  partisan  politics  cannot  mix. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  President  Roosevelt 
gave  many  of  the  most  important  war  posu 
to  prominent  Republicans.  Mr.  Henry  Stim- 
son.  Secretary  of  Bute  under  President  Hoo- 
ver ftnd  Secretary  of  War  under  President 
Taft.  was  made  Sscreury  of  War.  The  late 
Col.  Prank  Knox,  who  had  been  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Vice  President  In  1980,  was 
mads  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Judge  Robert 
Pattsrson.  a  Republican,  was  mads  Under 
Secretary  of  War  and  placed  In  charge  of  the 
entire  procurement  program  for  the  Army, 
and  a  long  list  of  Republican  industrialists 
and  businessmen  have  been  placed  In  key 
war  positions,  clothed  with  ample  powers. 

From  a  pacific  nation  in  1940  we  have  be- 
come the  strongest  military  power  on  earth 
in  1944.  The  United  SUtes  of  America  has 
accomplished  more  In  S'j  years  than  the 
combmed  military  and  naval  achievements 
of  the  Jape  In  half  a  century  and  the  Nazis 
in  a  decade. 

This  is  the  result  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans having  peeled  ofT  their  partisan 
coats,  and  going  to  work  in  their  American 
shirt  sleeves.  But  it  has  been  achieved  vmder 
Democratic  leadership.  If  the  American 
electorate  is  to  act  upon  the  principal  that  a 
political  party  is  to  be  regarded  for  its  leader- 
ship, then  no  Justification  appears  to  support 
a  change  in  1944. 

What  about  the  writing  of  the  peace?  At 
the  peace  table  Churchill.  Stalin,  and  Chang 
Kai-shek  will  be  grasping  each  for  his  own 
poet -war  advantage,  and  Justifiably  so.  The 
people  want  our  representative  to  have  an 
equal  chance,  to  be  big  enough  to  hold  his 
own.  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  to  be  found 
a  combination  of  knowledge  and  fervor  rising 
to  the  heights  of  the  grtfwlng  soul  of  Amer- 
ica, and  matching  the  /ubllmity  of  the 
people's  prayers  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 
He  knows  the  men  with  whom  we  shall  have 
to  deal.  He  knows  the  forces  which  wlU  be 
brought  into  play.  He  has  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  field.  The  welfare  of  the  United 
States — and  in  fact  the  welfare  of  the 
Wfvld — tai  at  stake  In  the  planning  of  the 
peace,  and  the  best  Is  none  too  good  for  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

One  thing  is  sure — the  people  of  the  Ufaited 
BUtes  do  not  want  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith — or 
anybody  like  him.  representing  tis  at  the 
peace  table  when  thU  war  Is  over.  They 
don't  tven  want  Herbert  Hoover. 
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Shortly  after  the 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  surprised 
by  venturing  Into  the 
nouncement  on  peace 
ments.     He  used   la 
as  to  basis  principles  and 
has  imiUted  the  foreign 
dent.    Mr.  Dewey  spoke 
and  solid  relations 
Great  Britain.  Russia, 

He  urged  "prompt 
a  system  of  general 
tlon"  and  "conditions 
world-wide  economic  st 

In  1940  when  the 
the  Nation  to  follow  hi 
war.  Governor  Dewey  w 
eign    policy  which    wculd 
words,  "keep  completelj 
of  Europe."  calling  the 
a     "fuzzy-minded 
policy":  attacking  Lease 
to  quote  him  again,  "an 
ment  In  the  United 
gests  that  Uncle  Sam  is 
"a  benevolent  but 
who  seeks  to  purchase 
poor  relations  by 
the  dwindling  remains 

The  Chicago  Sun,  in 
Dewey's   statement    of 
policy,  characterized  It 
tionist    Republicans    a 
followers     of     Wendell 
branch — saying  that  he 
BO   completely    from    t 
killed   off   Mr.   Wlllkle's 
cannot  retreat  Into 
and   stay  honest. 

The  Chicago  Tribune, 
this  address,  said  "Mr. 
that   the  Kngltsh   press 
picking   up   by   Mr 
that    Mr.    WlUkie 
and  added  in  Its  edltortal 
Is  a  good  deal  in  the 
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But  this  Is  not 
burgh.     Here    we    woul  I 
promise   for   a   Just    an< 
peace  is  "sounding  bras  i 
bal'— a   tale    told    by 
sound  and  fury  seeking 
for  a  fish  and  Mr.  Dewe; ' 
"Durable  cohesion."  he 
so  pathetic  It   would  be 

While    mankind    the 
tinues  to  "expunge  Itsel 
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again    into    explosives 
monia  and  the  distracted 
"convert  into  putrescen  t 
ful  bodies  of  the  young.' 
to  this  mad  and  suffering 
we  hold  the  world  togeti  le 
of  adhesive  tape. 

If    he    would    pluck 
the  wings  of  bis  imcgi 
into  the  tall  of  his 
candidate  for  President 
much  nearer  to  the  bean  i 

Let  us  recall  clear 
effect  that  a  change  of 
affect  the  peace 

The  election  of  1918 
Wilson  following  his 
Congress.     This  was 
able  step  in  the  defeai 
ratification   of   which 
of   Nations,    had 
have  prevented  World 

The  change  of  world 
effected   by   the 
that  simple  political 
prospects  In  1920 
It  is  not  even  dormani . 
back  behind  its  natura 
ing  in  a  wily  manner  to 
safe  opF>ortunity.    If 
Uons.  we  change  poUcf , 


Wisconsin  primary.  Got. 
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the  United  States 
China. 
mSasures  to  establish 
int  jmatlonal  coopera- 
ca  culated  to  promote 
billty." 
Pres  dent  was  imploring 
in  preparation  for 
demanding  a  for- 
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out  of  the  affairs 
r^ognltlon  of  Russia 
from     sound 
.*nd  as  threatening, 
end  to  free  govern- 
Now  he  KUg- 
quoting  him  again, 
slightly  senile  gentleman 
the  goodwill  of  his 
distributing  among  them 
his  youthful  years." 
cclmmentlng  upon  Mr. 
international    peace 
IS  giving  the  isola- 
I  wift   kick— and   the 
Willkle     an     olive 
lad  divorced  himself 
reactionaries   who 
candidacy   that   he 
tsolitlonlsm  henceforth 
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to  see  our  dreams  come  tumbling  down  upon 
us,  the  wreckage  of  what  might  have  been 
the  cathedral  of  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

Sitting  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  I  some- 
times realize  I|can  look  down  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  best  prospects  for  peace  this 
old  world  ever  had  was  'Tilled.  There  are 
the  blood  stains  from  the  sacrifice.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  partisan  greed:  and 
that  by  unhallowed  hands.  One  can  feel  the 
chill  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse, 
riding  out  of  nowhere,  and  dashing  again 
back  through  the  dark  recesses  of  that  same 
chamber,  screaming  like  frustrated  vampires. 
In  search  of  a  soul,  which,  found,  would  give 
them  liberation  and  rest. 

Unprlnted  in  the  Senate  record,  but  none 
the  less  real,  are  the  voices  from  Flanders 
fields,  moaning  that  the  torch  they  threw 
their  statesmen  was  doused  in  the  filthy 
vats  of  party  hate.  The  Lodges  of  Massa- 
chusetu.  the  Watsons  of  Indiana,  and  the 
Boise  Penrcses  of  Pennsylvania,  were  not 
above  striking  down  peace  hopes  to  their 
partisan  gain.  Their  modern  prototypes,  the 
backers  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  many  In  Penn- 
sylvania, are  not  atxjve  the  same  murderous 
blow  for  the  same  unholy  cause. 

I  pray  the  United  States  Senate  may  be 
redeemed  of  this  assassination,  and  that 
right  early,  that  from  that  sepulchre  where 
she  now  lies  slain.  Peace  may  rise,  resurrected 
In  the  sunrise  of  man's  new  day.  that  they 
who  lingered  longest  In  her  defense  be  the 
first   to   greet   her   on    the   morn. 

We  shall  win  In  1944  because  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  compel  It.  But 
let  me  hasten  to  warn  that  no  Democrat 
must  seek  In  these  circumstances  any  narrow 
partlssn  gratification.  This  year  ws  fight  for 
America,  not  for  party.  Every  worker  should 
be  touched  with  the  Uvld  fire  of  high  con- 
viction that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  the 
most  valuable  Individual  public'  servant  in 
the  world  today,  and  that  to  retain  his  party 
in  power  until  the  Job  U  done  Is  a  noble 
cause,  and  the  greatest  service  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


Health  Iniuraiice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Health 
Insurance."  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  19.  1944.  I  should  particularly 
like  to  urge  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  read  the  arguments  advanced  in  this 
editorial  for  early  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  1161  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray]  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  amend  and  revise  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
two  last  paragraphs  of  this  fine  editorial: 

The  medical  and  hospital  Insurance  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  have  been  violently  attacked 
by  officials  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. They  have  contributed  very  little  to 
sober  consideration  of  the  measure  on  its 
merits  by  referring  to  It  as  socialized  med« 
Iclne.  If  this  is  socialism,  then  so  is  the 
public  school  system.  Good  health,  like  good 
education.  Is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  a 
democratic  society.    Under  our  present  sys- 
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tern  of  private  medical  practice,  great  por- 
tions of  our  population  are  compeUed  to  go 
without  adequate  medical  care,  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  and 
wlU  not  ask  for  charity,  or  because  they  live 
In  rural  areas  to  which  doctors  are  not  at- 
tracted. Under  the  WagniT-Murray-Dlngell 
bill,  workers  would  be  able  to  pay.  through 
Insurance,  for  their  own  medical  and  hoepital 
care,  and  doctors  would  be  able,  in  general, 
to  earn  better  Incomes. 

The  various  aspects  of  the  proposed  insur- 
ance program  require,  of  course,  the  most 
careful  study  and  consideration.  We  do  not 
suggest  any  slapdash  val.datlon  of  them. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  loo  early.  In  our 
opinion,  for  Congress  to  start  work  on  a 
program  of  this  sort.  Tha  need  is  beyond 
denial.  A  genuine  and  cc mprehensive  sys- 
tem of  social  security  is  the  best  possible 
foundation  on  which  to  buUd  our  post-war 
tiopes. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  sound  social -se- 
curity system  In  operation  to  meet  the 
human  problems  of  the  reconversion  and 
post-war  period,  we  must  start  congres- 
sional consideration  of  nhis  entire  mat- 
ter now— before  the  war  Is  over. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HSALTM  IW8tTI\NCC 

Nearly  a  year  ago  Senator  WAONta  Intro- 
duced, for  himself  and  Senator  MtjaaAT.  a 
bill  "to  amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act."  RepresenUtlve 
DiMOKLL  introduced  it  in  the  House.  It  was 
an  exceedingly  complex  bill.  90  pages  in 
length,  designated  not  only  to  bring  within 
the  Social  Security  System  great  segments  of 
our  population  not  now  protected  by  it  but 
also  to  make  the  protection  Itself  much 
more  comprehensive — chle3y  through  ertab- 
llsbment  of  a  Federal  systom  of  medical  and 
hospitalization  benefits,  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
and  there  It  has  languished  ever  since,  ig- 
nored if  not  entirely  forgotten. 

The  Post  had.  and  stiU  has.  certain  mis- 
givings about  this  biU.  We  said  in  our 
Inltial  comment  upon  it  that  it  seemed  to 
us  "unwise  to  launch  a  new  program  of  so- 
cial insurance  In  wartime  r.jquiring  additional 
contributions  of  15,000.000.000  annually  from 
employers  and  employees."  As  a  piece  of 
concrete,  practical  poetwar  planing  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  a  defense  of 
the  measure  offered  in  a  speech  last  mouth 
by  flenator  Murray  :  "If  we  are  to  assure  an 
orderly  demobilization  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  conditions  of  full  employment,  we 
shall  need  a  strong  national  unemployment 
insurance  program  and  a  national  employ- 
ment service.  Our  blU,  U  enacted  soon, 
enough,  wlU  carry  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  through  the  weeks  or  months 
while  Industry  Is  reconverting.  It  wlU  en- 
able older  workers  to  retire  after  the  exua 
years  of  service  they  have  given  during  the 
war.  It  will  help  returning  service  me"  and 
women  to  make  the  reajustment  to  civUlan 
life.  It  will  give  all  of  us  the  security  of 
knowing  that  we  can  have  adequate  medical 
care  for  ourselves  snd  our  famUles  when  it  is 
needed  and  a  continuing  family  income  in 
case  of  sickness  or  disability 

The  medical  and  hospital  Insurance  fea- 
tures of  the  bUl  have  been  violently  attacked 
by  officials  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. They  have  contributed  very  little  to 
sober  consideration  of  the  measure  on  Its 
merits  by  referring  to  It  as  "socialized  medi- 
cine." If  this  is  socialism,  then  so  is  the 
public  school  system.  Good  health,  like 
good  education,  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
a  democratic  society.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  private  medical  practice,  great  por- 


tions of  our  population  are  compeUed  to  go 
without  adequate  medical  care,  either  be- 
cause tbey  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It  and 
will  not  ask  for  charity,  or  because  they  live 
in  rural  areas  to  which  doctors  are  not  at- 
tracted. Under  the  Wagner -Murray-Dingell 
bill,  workers  would  be  able  to  pay.  through 
Insiuance,  for  their  own  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care,  and  doctors  would  be  able.  In  gen- 
eral, to  earn  better  incomsa.^ 

The  various  aspects  of  the  proposed  insur- 
ance program  require,  of  cotuse.  the  most 
careful  study  and  consideration.  We  do  not 
suggest  any  slapdash  validation  of  them. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  too  early,  in  our  opin- 
ion, for  Congress  to  start  work  on  a  program 
of  this  sort.  The  need  Is  oeyond  denial.  A 
genuine  and  comprehensive  system  of  social 
seciirlty  Is  the  best  possible  foundation  on 
which  to  build  our  post-war  hopes. 


The  Constitutioiul  Issue  in  tkc  Aati-Poll- 
Taz  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HONv  TOM  CONNAUY 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokfi  an  editorial 
entitled  "Scuttling  the  ConsUtutlon." 
published  In  the  Standard-Times  of  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  of  May  12,  1M4. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

sctnTLisro  the  constitutiok 

The  vital  Issue  involved  in  the  anti -poll- 
tax  bill,  now  before  the  Senate,  is  whevher 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  to 
be  nullified,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  upheld. 

In  certain  States  of  the  South  a  citizen, 
in  ortier  to  quaUfy  as  a  voter,  must  have  paid 
ft  poll  tax.  This  newspaper  doei  not  approve 
that  qualiflcation,  and  has  urged  that  it  be 
abolished.  But  the  fact  Is  that  no  power  to 
abolish  It  resides  In  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
sUtutlon makes  that  perfectly  clear  in  pro- 
viding that  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  and 
that  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
miist  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. The  States  alone  have  the  power, 
limited  only  by  the  Constitution,  to  deter- 
mine the  qualifications  of  voters.  Congress 
certainly  does  not  have  it. 

For  poUtical  purposes,  and  presumably  as 
a  bid  for  the  Negro  vote,  some  Republican 
Senators  are  teaming  tip  with  the  New  Deal 
Democrats  to  pass  the  antl-poU-tax  bill, 
which  aheady  has  been  approved  by  the 
House.  Many  of  them  have  been  severe  crit- 
ics of  the  administration  on  the  ground  that 
to  accompUsh  Ita  ends,  it  has  been  wllUng  to 
violate  the  Constitution.  Some  of  them 
fought  the  Federal  soldier  baUot  bUl  on  that 
grovmd.  Yet  now  they  are  themselves  show- 
ing a  wUllngness  to  scuttle  the  ConstltuUon 
by  supporting  a  clearly  unconstitutional  law. 

By  so  doing  they  are  guUty  of  the  same  evU 
pracUce  for  which  they  have  condemned, 
and  rightly  condemned,  the  New  Deal,  and 
are  throwing  away  one  of  the  most  Important 
issues  on  which  to  appeal  to  the  American 
people  for  support  in  the  coming  election. 

Negroes  who  are  victims  of  the  poll-tax 
1M«»  of  the  South,  although  by  no  means  the 


only  victims,  naturally  want  to  see  them 
repealed.  But  they  will  lose  much  more  than 
they  can  hope  to  gain  through  enactment,  by 
Congress,  of  a  law  which  definitely  under- 
mines the  Constitution.  If  that  charter  of 
liberties  can  be  breached  to  the  passage  of 
the  anti-poll-tax  law.  it  can  be  breached  to 
other  ways,  and  soo;i  we  shall  have  no  Con- 
stitution, and  the  rights  of  the  people  which 
it  now  protects  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
majority  In  the  NaUonal  Legislature. 


Effect  of  Taxation  Upon  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  M«W  JBEEKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  19  (.legislative  day  of  Tues- 
day.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Shock  Absorber."  written 
by  Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  Joiu-nal.  and  published  in 
the  issue  of  that  periodical  foe  April  1944. 
Mr.  Pranks  is  an  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened labor  leader,  and  I  believe  his  edi- 
torial will  prove  to  be  Interesting  to 
everyone  who  reads   It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TKI    SMOCK    ABSORBSB 

Day  by  day  our  Industrial  highway  is  be- 
coming ifiore  rough  and  at  the  pace  we  ar* 
traveling  on  this  highway  It  will  not  be  long 
until  it  becomes  bumpy.  Up  to  the  present 
time  little  has  been  done  to  offset  this  condi- 
tion. Speaking  In  plato  language,  our  Indus- 
trial condition  today  Is  nothing  short  of 
chaos,  and  simply  because  good  business 
ftcumen  U  not  being  applied  to  offset  an  tin- 
necessary  shock  which  we  wUl  aU  face  when 
this  war  Is  ended. 

Industries,  large  and  small,  are  being  forced 
to  operate  on  a  basts  absolutely  contrary  to 
good  business  tactics,  through  a  system  of 
taxation  based  on  fabulous  war  time  produc- 
tion. Pew  industries  are  ai>le  to  lay  aside 
enough  surpltis  to  take  care  of  a  stidden 
emergency,  such  an  the  abrupt  ending  of  this 
war.  The  ending  of  this  war  means  the  Im- 
mediate reconversion  of  industries,  and  under 
the  present  system  of  taxation  these  indus- 
tries face  an  toevli»ble  crash. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  do  weU  to  establish  a  plan 
whereby  aU  busto«!SB.  large  and  small,  wotild 
be  allowed  to  set  aside  a  reasonable  amotmt 
erf  their  profits  to  guarantee  no  stoppage  of 
employment  durtog  the  reconversion  period. 
Or  safer  yet.  allow  all  business  enough  sur- 
plus to  guarantee  sUbillty.  Some  people  ije- 
lleve  5  percent  of  the  gross  woiUd  be  an  ade-  _ 
quate  amount.  This  may  or  may  not  be  cor- 
rect. For  gigantic  industries  this  wotikl  to- 
varlably  be  In  excess  of  the  requirement,  and 
yet  for  smaU  todustrles  this  amoiuit  may 
prove  insfdeqtiate.  This  plar  should  be 
drafted  to  take  care  of  conditions  without 
making  **flsh  at  one  or  flesh  at  the  other." 

Under  our  system  of  free  enterprise  ws 
must  aoccfit  the  slogan  of  "what  helps  busi- 
ness helps  you."  and  by  this  same  token  ws 
must  recognise  the  fact  also  that  what  hurts 
business  hurts  yoti.  Therefore  it  is  impor- 
tant to  aU  of  tis.  whether  we  be  workam 
labor  leaders,  or  the  general  public,  to  atm 
to  tt  that  all  legitimate  industry  be  kept 
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profitable,  becauw  unles::  It  1«,  we  are  beaded 
for  anotber  depr«Mlon.  trblcb  means  unem- 
ployment and  It*  natural  effect— destitution 
for  mllUons  of  workera. 

To  tax  Industry  to  the  point  of  Jeopardy 
Is  to  place  It  at  the  mercy  of  tax  collectors. 
bureaucrats,  and  politicians  who  have  little, 
tf  any.  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  business. 
This  Is  a  very  serioiis  problem  and  warrants 
attention  right  now — not  after  the  war,  or 
after  the  next  election.  That  would  be  too 
late  to  save  our  Indxistrial  structure.  We 
must  act  now. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  will  come  the 
•ndtng  of  war  contracts  and  the  resumption 
of  competitive  business  which  has  l>een  the 
backbone  of  our  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Unlets  all  business  is  permitted, 
through  ruAclent  surplus,  to  enter  into  this 
competition  it  will  mean  that  business  in 
general  is  going  to  go  for  a  very  rough  ride 
over  our  industrial  highway.  And  those  who 
Ci>nno»  stand  the  shocks  are  going  to  be 
•hocked  to  death.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  current  profits 
set  aside  to  surplus  would  be  the  shock 
ab3orber. 

Frankly  yours. 

Mavbicc  R.  Pxanks.  Editor. 
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DetiTereiice  aaJ  IndepeBdenee  of  Jewish 
People — Appeal  by  Hebrew  Committee 
of  National  Liberatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  osukWAftx 
DT  Tin  SCf  ATI  OP  THX  UNTTCD  STATU 

Friday.  May  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tu€$day.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  TUNNSLL.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unantmoua  cotuent  to  have  printed  in 
tttB  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoao  a  statement 
tntltled  "A  Call  t>y  the  Hetxrew  Nation 
for  Help  in  Its  Mortal  Struggle  for  Life 
and  Liberation."  issued  by  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoks, 
as  follows: 

A  CALL  BT  THE  HMMW  NATION  rOB  HXLT  IN  rtS 
MOaTAL  STBOOGLB  FOB  UTX  AMD  LXBCBATIOM 

Ws  Hebrews,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Babrew  nation,  surviving  today  on  Ood's 
aartta  amidst  the  dreadTvil  catastrophe  of  tor- 
ture and  death  that  has  befallen  our  i>eople, 
have  Joined  together  in  the  Hebrew  Commlt- 
taa  ot  National  Liberation  to  dedicate  our- 
aalTse  and  our  live*  to  secure  the  deliverance 
and  Independence  of  the  remaining  millions 
of  our  desperate  people,  struggling  for  life 
Itself  in  tha  vast  hell  of  German -occupied 
Europe. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Jews  of  Europe 
was  not  sudden.  It  is  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  oppression  and  persecution,  cen- 
turies of  ghettos  and  pogroms,  economic 
atrangulatlon,  and  endless  humllttition  and 
laaslt. 

In  this  war  this  cumulative  attack  has 
resulted  in  the  staggering  climax  of  3.000.QPO 
Innocent  men.  women,  and  children  deliber- 
ately massacred. 

In  the  face  of  such  disaster,  the  bitter 
status  quo  of  the  Jews  In  Europe  must  give 
way  to  a  new.  bold,  and  total  attempt  at 
aalvatlon. 

These  .lews  today  have  no  effective  pro- 
tection at  dUaenahlp  from  any  nation.   They 
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In  the  present  condition  of  our  Nation  we 
are  dedicated  primarily  to  only  one  task — tha 
rescue  of  ovir  people.  We.  therefore,  pro- 
claim that  the  Hebrew  Nation  postpones  tha 
settlement  of  the  political  and  boundary 
problem  of  Palestine  until  alter  victory, 
when,  as  one  of  the  United  Nations,  we  hope 
to  partake  in  the  post-war  settlement  of 
political  territorial  problems.  Until  that 
time  we  shall  cooperate  and  assist  Great 
Britain  as  the  mandatory  for  Palestine. 

We  do.  however.  Insist,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  right  and  the  ability  of  all 
Hebrews  in  Europe  to  find  shelter  in  Pales- 
tine be  facilitated  by  the  mandatory  power, 
lest  it  be  guilty  of  sacrificing  them  to  their 
ruthless  German  murderers. 

We  proclaim  the  Hebrew  Nation  a  cobelllg- 
erent  in  the  United  Nations'  war  against 
Axis  tjrranny.  Our  dead,  who  have  bloodied 
the  steps  of  civilization,  can  no  longer  be 
considered  useless  victims  of  insane  masaa- 
cre.  They  are  honored  casualties  In  the 
United  Nations'  common  war  for  freedom. 
Our  surviving  4,000.000  people  In  Europe  are 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  should  do  everything  It  can  to  succor 
them  even  as  it  deals  with  all  other  prisoners 
of  war. 

But  not  all  of  our  people  have  been  victims. 

We  have  contributed  more  flghtera  to  the 
common  struggle  than  most  of  the  United 
Nations.  Thousands  of  our  men  have  fought 
and  are  dally  fighting  the  enemy— whether 
as  Hebrew  guerrilla  unlU  harassing  the 
enemy's  lines  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia — 
whether  In  the  numerous  underground  sabo- 
tage groups,  or  as  regular  fighters  and  com- 
mandos as  part  of  the  30,000  Hebrews  who  are 
serving  in  the  Palestinian  reglmenU  and  In 
other  units  of  the  Middle  Eastern  British 
Army.  They  have  fought  and  died  all  the 
way  from  El  Alameln  to  Casaino  and  from 
Syria  to  Addis  Abbaba. 

Because  we  are,  In  fact,  a  cobelUgarent 
against  the  Axis,  wa  consider  ourselves  one 
of  the  United  Nations  and  seek  racognltlon 
as  such,' and  as  tha  nation  against  which 
more  atrocities  have  been  committed  than 
against  all  the  other  United  Nations  combined 
we  surely  should  be  represented  on  the  Inter 
Allied  Commission  on  War  Crimes. 

We  also  seek  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  tha 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  all  other  United  Nations 
councils  in  which  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tionals ase  Involved. 

In  addition,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Hebrew  fighting  men  should  now  be  given 
the  elementary  right  to  fight  the  Nazis  under 
their  own  banner  and  In  their  own  name — as 
the  Hebrew  army — with  a  status  comparable 
to  that  of  the  armies  of  the  other  nations 
which  have  been  overrun  by  the  Nazis. 

These  are  the  minimum  needs  of  our  nation 
at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of  its  peo- 
ple Is  at  stake.  Their  denial  by  the  United 
44ations  would  be  contradictory  to  the  very 
aims  for  which  the  war  Is  being  fought;  would 
be  a  defeat  of  justice  now  and  in  the  future; 
would  be  an  endless  threat  to  peace  in  tha 
world  of  tomorrow.  For  in  ignoring  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  war  is  being  foxight.  we 
can  cheat  no  one  but  ourselves  and  otir 
children. 

The  Hebrew  Nation  can  no  longer  endure 
the  status  quo.  An  intolerable  whirlpool 
of  death  and  disaster  has  shattered  this 
status  quo.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  blood  and 
suffering  any  people  can  endure. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  desperation,  and  with 
hiunility  and  reverence  that  we  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  have  un- 
dertaken to  be  the  servants  and  spokesmen 
of  the  Hebrew  Nation,  until  such  time  as  our 
nation  shall  t>e  free  to  elect  its  own  spokes- 
men and  representatives  in  a  democratic 
form.  We  solemnly  swear  to  serve  our  na- 
tion with  all  QUI  energies  and  might,  and  not 
to  falter  if  we  should  need  sacrifice  life  Itself, 
so  help  us  God. 

Washington.  May  17,  1944. 
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Recent  DeTelopments  m  Petrolenm  Prod- 
nets  by  tbe  Petroleum  Administrator 
for  War  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Ralph  K.  Davles, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War,  before  the  oil  subcommittee  of  the 
Houae— Lea — Committee  on  Interstate 
and  ^reign  Commerce,  May  17.  1944: 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman.  It  has  been 
about  «  months  since  I  last  appeared  before 
your  committee  so  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
developments  in  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion. _^  ....  * 
When  we  last  met  I  was  able  to  report  that 
the  critical  domestic  transportation  situation 
had  been  greatly  Improv^.  At  that  time 
overland  facilities  had  been  developed  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  us  to  place  all  sections  of 
thv  country  on  a  basis  of  parity  as  to  tha 
supply  of  such  petroleum  products  as  were 
available  after  satUfylng  military  require- 
ments. 

ONX-Htmoan  octak«  aviation  rxjtL 
Today.  I  can  report  to  you  on  another  ac- 
complishment—ona  that  Is  providing  tha 
fighting  fuel  for  our  Army  and  Navy  air  men 
from  tha  South  Pacific  to  tha  StralU  of 
Dorar  in  thalr  relantlaas  dastrtictlon  of  tha 
anamy.  As  of  this  daU  we  are  producing 
lOO-octana  aviation  fuel  at  a  rau  in  excesa 
of  4004)00  barrels  par  day.  For  comparison, 
in  Dacambar  of  1941  wa  produced  in  tha 
United  SUtaa  alone  soma  45,000  barrels  per 
day  of  this  aviation  fuel,  and  In  a  normal 
paacatlma  year  our  needs  were  amply  satls- 
ad  with  only  fi.OOO  barreU  per  day. 

Tou  will  be  interested  in  how  the  huge 
increase  was  achieved  In  the  United  States 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  war. 

1.  Through  new  plants  and  faculties: 
Under  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War  the  total  cost  of  all 
new  aviation  fuel  faciUtles  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  »fi00,000.000.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  that  program  is  complete;  $760,- 
000.000  of  that  program  will  he  spent  for 
planU  in  this  country.  Some  41  major  uniU 
have  been  completed  from  the  first  shovelful 
of  earth  to  the  fitting  of  the  last  high  pres- 
sure valve.  As  you  will  see  from  the  chart 
attached,  these  plants  have  added  35  Vi  per- 
cent of  the  Increased  output  of  this  fuel. 

2.  Through  conversion  of  existing  refinery 
vmits  to  production  of  avUtlon  fuel:  Seventy- 
two  small  units  were  converted  from  making 
motor  gasoline  blending  stock  to  turning  out 
100-octane  Ingredients.  Fourteen  catalytic 
cracking  plants,  similarly  employed  on  motor 
gasoline,  were  changed  over  to  production  of 
base  stock  for  aviation  fuel.  We  gained  14 
percent  of  our  Increase  from  mtcnanlcal  Im- 
provements and  13.8  percent  by  conversion. 

3.  Through  new  blending  agents:  American 
technical  ekiU  and  ingenuity  found  for  us 
chemical  substances  such  as  cumene  and 
codimer  to  step  up  the  quality  of  available 
base  stock  to  100  octane  level,  accounting  for 
31  i»  percent  of  the  Increase.  The  addition 
of  more  tetraethyl  lead,  use  of  toluene,  and 
other  blending  agents  account  for  the  balance. 

The  meteoric  Increase  in  actual  output  by 
the  United  Nations  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 


present  is  shown  on  the  second  chart  here- 
with. 

More  than  460  refineries  and  natural  gaao- 
line  plants  over  the  United  Statea  are  linked 
to  Pome  phase  of  the  lOO-octane  program. 
All  of  the  principal  refining  diatrlcta  In  the 
country  have  contributed  to  the  program  and 
the  general  location  of  most  of  the  plants  Is 
shown  on  the  map  which  is  chart  No.  8. 

As  to  finance,  probably  no  other  major  war 
industry  will  have  so  small  a  proportion  of 
Government  participation.  Of  the  STOO,- 
000.000  domestic  program,  $650,000,000  Is  pri- 
vate capital  and  the  balance,  through  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation.  Is  Government  Invest- 
ment, largely  used  to  aid  smaller  refineries 
In  the  program. 

I  have  stressed  the  volume  of  present  out- 
put and  the  fotuth  chart  presents  a  com- 
pelling reason  as  to  why  it  takes  so  much 
aviation  fuel  to  keep  otir  bombers  over 
Europe.  This  Is  the  impact  of  distance  on 
our  supply  problem.  To  get  1.000  twrrels  a 
month  Into  the  bomber's  tanks,  we  must 
always  have  3,000  barrels  in  reserve  behind 
the  lines  In  the  war  theater  itself,  and  2.000 
barrels  in  manufacture  and  In  transit. 

Though  the  current  world  production  of 
something  over  400.000  barrels  per  day  of  100 
octane  must  be  Increased  even  further  to 
meet  our  ultimate  goal,  I  think  we  may  be 
Justifiably  proud  of  the  progress  made  In  the 
supply  of  this  No.  1  petroleum  war  product. 

IMPACT    ON    CIVnJAN    OASOUNX    StTPPLIIS 

In  peacetime  a  42-gallon  barrel  of  crude 
yielded  some  18  gallons  of  automotive  gaso- 
line and  one-half  gallon  of  aviation  fuel. 
Today  that  18  Is  reduced  to  11V4  gallons  of 
automltlve  gasoline  to  make  way  for  aviation 
gasoline,  toluene,  TNT.  butadiene,  and  In- 
creased amounts  of  fuel  oil  for  heat  and 
power.  The  difference  between  18  and  11 14, 
or  014,  are  the  gallons  that  have  gone  to  war, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  chart  No.  0.  In  spite 
of  thU  decreased  yield,  however,  we  mtist 
continue  to  meet  our  essential  farm,  Indus- 
trial, bus,  truck,  and  passenger-car  needs. 

CSVDE    raOOUCTIOM 

The  founUlnhead  of  oiur  supply  is,  of 
course,  crude  production,  and  today  wa  are 
drawing  from  American  wells  4.700,000  bar- 
rels daUy  of  crude  oil  and  other  petroleum 
liquids— an  inereaaa  of  half  a  million  barrels 
par  day  over  May  at  last  year.  As  a  result, 
we  are  nearly  at  our  limit  of  maximum  effi- 
cient capacity  in  all  areas.  In  addition,  wa 
are  now  Importing  100,000  barrels  per  day  to 
the  east  coast  and  hope  to  increase  this  sub- 
stantlaUy  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

TRAKSPOETATION 

Victory  In  modern  war  Is  vitally  dependent 
on  the  movement  of  troops,  planes,  tanks, 
anununltlon,  and  supplies.  The  somber 
phrase  "too  little  and  too  late."  coined  early 
In  the  war,  decried  the  tragic  InabUity  Co 
move  supplies  at  home  to  battle  fronts 
abroad.  Transportation  Is  no  less  significant 
In  oU.  and  each  new  project  completed  has 
meant  another  battle  won  In  our  clvUlan 
campaign  to  meet  Army  and  Navy  demands 
for  the  right  product  at  the  right  time  and 
place. 

In  the  last  several  months  our  transporta- 
tion system  has  been  further  augmented  by 
the  completion  of  Important  additional  fa- 
cilities. These  include  the  completion  of  the 
Government-owned  1,475-mUe  20-lnch  prod- 
ucu  pipe  line  all  the  way  to  the  eastern 
seaboard;  Sinclair's  243-mlle  products  pipe 
line  rom  Bast  Chicago,  Ind.,  to  Toledo.  Ohio; 
the  StanoUnd's  386-mUe  crude  pipe  line  from 
west  Texas  to  Drumrlght,  Okla.;  and  Mag- 
nolia's 381-mUe  crude  pipe  line  from  west 
Texas  to  Corsicana,  Tex. 

All  told  the  total  mileage  of  new  plpe-llna 
construction,  reversals,  and  converalons  com- 
pletet  up  to  April  1  of  this  year  Is  11,888 
mUcs.     The  projects  iwnalnlng  to  be  com- 


pleted In  the  next  few  montha  wlD  add 
another  000  miles. 

Today,  1.700.000  barrels  per  day  are  flowing 
to  the  eastern  seaboard  through  pipe  Une. 
tank  car.  barge,  and  lake  tanker,  as  against 
1380.000  barrels  per  day  a  year  ago. 

Preaent  overland  petroleum  movements  to 
the  east  coast  are  even  higher  than  move- 
ments pre-war  when  ocean  tankers  were 
carrying  95  percent  of  the  oU  to  the  eastern 
seaboard.  The  magnitude  of  this  change- 
over Is  clearly  shown  In  chart  No.  8.  Illustrat- 
ing the  four  transportation  media  and  the 
proportion  of  the  total  carried  by  each.  You 
will  note  the  dwindling  tanker  load  and  the 
sharply  Increased  tank  car  and  pipe  Una 
volumes. 

This  a/hlevement  In  wartime  transporta- 
tion sponsored  by  the  P.  A.  W.  has  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  meet,  barrel  for  barrel,  tha 
huge  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

BXmflNO 

Crude  runs  to  refineries  are  programed  at 
4.468.000  barrels  per  day.  or  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mUllon  barreU  per  day  over 
May  of  last  year. 

The  committee  has  Indicated  Its  Interest  in 
the  problem  of  the  division  of  crude  oil 
among  refineries  as  among  the  different  areas 
of  the  country  and  as  among  refineries  within 
the  same  areas.  I  should  like  to  report  to 
you  on  this  situation. 

The  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  has 
been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  In- 
suring production  of  the  petroleum  products 
that  are  necessary  to  meet  mUltary  and  es- 
sential civilian  requirements.  To  accomplish 
this  objective  available  crude  oU  supplies  and 
available  transportation  must  be  provided 
first  for  those  planU  that  manufacture  crit- 
ical war  products;  whatever  Is  left  Is  divided 
among  other  refineries.  However,  It  should 
be  understood  that  normal  distribution  chan- 
neU  are  disturbed  or  restrictive  measures 
taken  only  when  a  real  need  arises,  and  that 
such  measures  are  terminated  at  tha  aarllaat 
poaslble  time  and  tbey  are  confined  to  the 
smallest  poaslble  area,  „    ^     .^ 

As  you  know,  abortly  afur  Pearl  Harbor  it 
bacama  nacesaary  for   the  armed  forcea   to 
withdraw  moat  of  tha  tankers  which  then 
were  supplying  crude  oil  to  refineries  on  the 
e:>tt    coast    (Petroletmi  .Administration    for 
Wars  dUtrlct  1).     This   withdrawal  created 
a  severe  emergency  In  refinery  operations  In 
this  area,  and  endangered  production  of  crit- 
ical war  producu.  such  as  aviation  gasoline 
and  toluene  for  TNT.    To  Insure  maximum 
production  of  war  products  In  this  area  near- 
est to  the  European  and  African  war  theaters 
and  to  Insure  that  plant  capacity  wotild  not 
remain  unused,  a  plan  was  worked  out  to 
divide  the  available  crude  oil  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  a  minimum  crude  supply 
to  all  plants  for  maximum  production  of  war 
products.    Any  crude  above  that  required  for 
the  manufacture  of  war  products  was  divided 
among  the  war  and  nonwar  plants  accord- 
ing to  their   relative  throughput   of  crude 
during  a  certain  pre-war  base  period.    This 
general  plan  was  put  Into  effect  as  early  as 
May  1942  and  has  been  continued  in  a  some- 
what modified  form  up  to  the  preaent.    Im- 
provement In  transportation,  as  exemplified 
by   the   Big   Inch   war   emergency   crude   oil 
pipe   line   and   the  20-lnch   wgr  emergency 
refined  products  pipe  line  has  allowed  crude 
runs  to  be  Increased  as  the  demands  of  war 
plants  have  Increased.    The  actual  crude  runs 
In  the  district  have  Increased  from  somewhat 
leas  than  half  a  million  barrels  a  day  in  May 
1942  to  mare  than  three-qyarters  of  a  million 
barrels  a  day.    Approximately  95  percent  of 
this  crude  is  used  In  production  of  critical 
war  products. 

The  situation  on  the  Gulf  coast  (Petroletnn 
Administration  for  War's  dUtrlct  3)  has  been 
the  converse  of  the  sltuaUon  in  district  L 
In  district  3  there  has  been  adequate  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  but  transportation  baa  beea 
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the  limiting  factor.  In  normal  time*  much 
ot  the  volume  of  products  refined  had  been 
transported  by  tanker.  The  prcxluction  of 
critical  war  products,  such  as  aviation  gaso- 
line, toluene,  and  components  used  in  the 
•ynthetic-rubber  program,  was  serloxisly  en- 
dangered. The  Petroleum  Administration 
lor  War  recognized  the  danger  and  took 
iMMdUl  action.  . 

Ttaiwportation  required  by  war  plants  wm 
dctmnlned.  and  available  transportation  In 
exccM  of  this  amount  was  divided  among  the 
refineries  so  that  maximum  war  products 
were  made  with  no  plant  being  reduced  below 
70 J  percent  of  tt«  crude  run  during  the  last 
9  months  of  IMl.  The  jrield  of  motor  gaso- 
line was  reduced  to  Increase  the  yield  of  fuel 
oil.  which  was  n«Mt«d  by  tb*  railroads.  Sub- 
aaquently  refinery  proframa  have  been  de- 
fvlopcd  so  that  minimum  crude  runs  for  all 
w*r  planu  have  been  continually  corrected 
to  corraapond  with  the  ability  of  various 
plants  to  product  war  products,  and  the  re- 
malnlnf  avatlabla  trannportatlon  has  been 
divided  so  that  all  war  and  nonwar  plants 
ahart  equitably. 

W;tli  laerMMd  tmamtf  of  tank-ear  move- 
— Bta.  tb§  aoMtrttetlon  of  tiM  a4-lnch  crude 
ltn«,  MMl  of  the  30-tneti  prodtiets  line,  crude 
rune  oould  be  tnereaeed.  Conditions  had 
Improved  to  such  an  extent  by  the  summer  of 
IMS  that  the  Petroleum  Admlnlstratiun  for 
War  was  able  to  remove  the  reetrlctlons  cited 
above. 

The  effect  of  the  war  period  on  the  mid- 
eeatment  area,  known  to  the  Petroleum 
AdmlBUtration  for  War  ae  district  3.  has 
been  due  in  large  part  to  the  declining  pro- 
ductivity of  the  oil  fields  in  this  area.  Also, 
transportation  faclltttcs  such  as  pipe  lines 
were  available  to  bring  crude  from  district  2 
to  war  plants  hn  the  east  coast  and.  therefore, 
these  Inventories  were  used  in  meeting  the 
mlliury  demands  made  on  such  refiners.  A 
directive  was  issued  on  November  19.  1943,  in 
which  crude  runs  in  district  3  were  reduced 
bf  approximately  8  percent  and  not  over  10 
pcreent  In  order  to  supply  emergency  re- 
quirements on  the  east  coast.  However,  the 
directive  was  later  modified  in  January  of 
1943  to  increase  the  production  of  much- 
needed  residual  fuel  oil.  and  by  May  8.  1943, 
steps  had  to  be  taken  to  balance  the  opera- 
tions of  refineries  in  district  2.  On  that  date 
a  directive  was  issued  by  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War  which  provided  for  a 
general  adjustment  in  refinery  runs  in  dis- 
trict 2  to  approximately  85  percent  of  normal 
capacity.  (Normal  capacity  being  defined  at 
that  time  as  operations  of  the  last  half  of 
1941.)  By  these  adjusted  runs,  applicable 
except  in  cases  involving  maximum  produc- 
tion of  critical  war  products,  additional  crude 
oil  was  made  available  to  refineries  whose 
Inventories  had  been  depleted  below  nxini- 
mimi  working-stock  levels.  Also,  plans  were 
wortced  out  whereby  excess  crude  carried  in 
atorage  by  certain  companies  was  divided 
among  refineries,  large  or  small,  so  that  the 
Indvtstry  co\ild  be  kept  tn  a  balanced  condi- 
tion that  would  permit  maximum  operation 
under  existing  conditions.  Since  the  simi- 
mer  of  1943.  additional  crude  has  been  made 
available  to  refineries  in  district  2  and,  there- 
fore, such  restrictive  measxires  have  been 
modified. 

XNCBAsINC  OISTKICT  3  STn>PI.IXS 

It  has  been  a  real  problem  to  Increase  the 
availability  of  crude  supplies  to  district  2 
and  we  have  taken  full  advantage  of  such 
means  as  were  at  otir  diapoeal.  For  one 
thing,  the  great  ^rude-oil  reserves  of  west 
Texas  were  opened  to  district  3  refiners  by  the 
eooatructlon  of  the  StanoUnd  385-mlle  crude 
pipe  line  from  west  Texas  to  Drumright, 
Okla..  with  a  daily  capacity  of  66.000  barrels. 
In  addition,  transportation-compensation  ar- 
tuive  been  worked  out  so  that 
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have  been  taken  to 
abipments  of  Gulf 
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bltrarlly.  However,  the  facts  indicate  that 
all  possible  information  and  advice  has  been 
obtained  previous  to  the  taking  of  action, 
and  that  the  measxires  it  has  been  necessary 
to  take,  such  as  the  restricting  of  crude 
runs  in  district  2.  have  been  rescinded  Jtist 
as  soon  as  possible  in  keeping  with  otir  over- 
all program.  It  has  been  necessary  to  adopt 
different  policies  in  different  areas  of  the 
country,  reflecting  variations  in  the  sit- 
uations of  each.  But,  looking  back  over  the 
last  3  years,  we  feel  it  justifiable  to  say 
that  the  war  program  has  benefited  by  the 
utilization  of  the  crude  supplies,  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  refining  capacity  which 
have  been  made  available,  and  that  the 
measures  taken,  while  necessarily  worded  In 
restrictive  terms,  have  actually  resulted  In 
higher  crude  runs  than  could  have  prevailed 
otherwise. 

DiariiBUTiow  OF  PMOovcn 

Now  a*  to  the  problem  of  the  distribution' 
of  petroleum  producte  to  distributors,  ae 
between  the  different  areas  of  the  country, 
and  as  between  uniu  of  the  industry  with- 
in the  same  areas,  in  which  the  Committee 
has  Indicated  Ite  Intercat, 

Inasmuch  as  the  east  eoaet  (Petroleum 
Administration  for  War's  District  1)  was 
hit  the  earliest  and  hardest  because  o(  the 
tanker  diversions  It  might  be  well  to  com- 
ment first  on  the  stepe  which  had  to  be 
taken  \o  apportion  the  drastically  curtailed 
supply  In  such  manner  as  to  latlsfy  the  cur- 
rent rationed  needs  of  all  consumers  within 
the  district.  This  has  been  accomplished 
throught  the  Issuance  of  three  Petroleum 
Admlnutratlon  for  War  regulations — direc- 
tive 69  and  Petroleum  Administrative  Orders 
1  and  6.  Together  these  regulations  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  a  comprehensive  supply 
and  distribution  program  designed  to  make 
available  to  district  1  the  maximum  amount 
of  petroleum  products  from  all  available 
facilities. 

Directive  69.  Issued  in  September  1942, 
divides  district  1  into  six  zones.  The  cur- 
rent rationed  needs  of  consumers  in  each 
zone  are  determined  by  the  Petroleimi  Ad- 
ministration for  War  each  month  and  sup- 
plies are  directed  to  meet  these  requirements. 

Experience  under  the  directive  proved  that 
adjustments  in  supply  had  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  unexpected 
variances  in  demand  between  suppliers  doing 
biislness  in  the  same  trade  area. 

Consequently  In  December  of  1943.  direc- 
tive 59  was  amended  to  provide  a  method  by 
which  any  supplier  whose  available  products 
were  insufflcient  to  meet  the  current  ra- 
tioned needs  of  Its  customers  could  secure  a 
reassignment  of  additional  supplies  to  make 
up  this  deficiency.  This  redistribution  pro- 
vision thus  provides  that  consumers  receive 
products  according  to  rationed  demands. 

The  administration  of  Directive  69  Is  very 
complicated,  but  with  the  suggestions  and 
assistance  of  two  representative  industry 
committees  (the  supply  and  transportation 
conunlttee  and  the  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion committee),  the  directive  is  proving  it- 
self a  successful  device  for  attaining  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War's  funda- 
mental objectives  of  bringing  the  maximum 
amount  of  petroleum  products  into  district 
1  and  of  distributing  these  products  fairly 
and  equitably  among  suppliers.  These  in- 
dustry committees  are  established  by  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and  func- 
tion under  the  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War. 

The  great  bulk  of  all  petroleum  products 
shipped  into  district  1  is  scheduled  under 
directive  69;  however,  there  are  some  addi- 
tional shipments  which  are  not  covered  by 
directive  69  but  which  must  be  controlled, 
if  the  total  east-coast  supply  la  to  be  dis- 


tributed in   accordance  with  coiwumer  re- 
GUirement*. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  petroleum  producU 
to  suppliers  in  district  1  under  directive 
69  and  Petroleum  Administrative  Order  No.  1, 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War  haa 
two  obligations  to  fulfUl,  namely: 

1.  To  aastire  the  military  forces  and  to 
farmers  for  nonhlghway  uses  all  producte 
which  they  require. 

2.  To  distribute  remaining  supplies  among 
all  units  of  the  industry  so  that  each  unit, 
whether  It  be  primary  supplier,  secondary 
supplier,  distributor.  Jobber,  or  dealer,  re- 
oelves  its  current  rationed  demand. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  obligations,  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  lasued  In 
December  1942,  Petroleum  Administrative 
Order  No.  1.  This  regulation  provides  that 
the  military  forcee  and  farm  nonhlghway 
uses  have  first  call  on  all  petroleum  suppllee. 
It  further  provides  that  after  these  preferred 
uses  have  been  setlafled  each  supplier  in  dls« 
trlbutlng  the  suppllee  remaining  miMt  serve 
•very  one  of  Ite  1942  ctistomeri.  and  supply 
ill  ctwtomers  to  the  extent  of  their  current 
retloned  requiremente, 

In  Tlew  of  the  Increeelng  quantltlea  of 
producU  being  taken  for  mlUtery  uee  from 
other  dlstrlcu.  and  the  restUting  Increase  In 
the  problem  of  meeting  essential  civilian  re* 
qulrement*  In  such  dUtrlcts.  the  Petroleum 
Admlnutratlon  for  War  la  now  considering, 
in  consultation  with  Industry,  •  rerUlon  and 
extanelon  of  Petroleum  AdmlnUtratlve  Order 
No,  1,  to  be  effective  in  any  district  where 
lU  need  Is  indicated. 

MAINTAimHO  EeSKMTIAL  CIVILIAM  ACTXVmM 

The  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  m 
cooperation  with  the  several  agencies  which 
present  civilian  claims  to  the  Petroleum  Re- 
quirements Committee:  namely.  War  Food 
Administration,  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, Office  of  Civilian  Requirements.  Office  of 
War  Utilities,  and  Office  of  Operations  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  has 
made  every  possible  effort  to  determine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  quantities  of  petroleum 
products  required  to  maintain  essential  civil- 
ian activities  throughout  the  country.  When 
available  supplies  are  Insufficient  to  meet  all 
requests,  the  most  equitable  distribution  of 
the  supply  available  is  determined  through 
consultation  with  the  claimant  agencies  and 
the  quantities  available  to  each  agency  are 
then  certified  to  these  agencies  which  In 
turn  ask  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  effect  the  distribution  through  its  Petro- 
leum Rationing  Branch.  In  no  Instance  haa 
the  Petroleum  Administration  for  War  failed 
to  make  available  at  least  the  quantltlea 
certified  by  It  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is  we  are  sup- 
plying from  continental  United  States  to  the 
nrtlltary  almost  1,000,000  barrels  a  day  more 
than  we  were  called  upon  to  supply  in  1941. 
This  great  Increase  has  been  met  while  the 
over-aU  supply  of  petroleum  products  to  the 
civilian  and  industrial  economy  has  been 
reduced  only  12 ';i  percent.  At  the  same  time 
the  gasoline  demand  for  essential  trucks  and 
busses  and  for  nonhlghway  use,  the  demand 
for  kerosene,  the  Industrial  use  of  distillate 
and  residual  oils,  are  all  greater  than  they 
were  in  1941.  Thxis,  the  reduction  has  been 
only  in  gasoline  for  passenger  cars  as  shown 
in  chart  No.  7  and  In  the  dvlllan  uae  of 
distillate  and  residua). 

Some  uninformed  indlvlduala,  poesibly 
mlaled  by  supply  figures,  have  made  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  there  Is  no  further 
need  for  restricting  civilians"  use  of  gasoline 
and  other  petroleum  products.  Statements 
of  this  kind  are  as  unfortimate  as  they  are 
misleading. 

Although  substantial  gains  have  been  made 
in  the  production  and  refining  of  petroleum 
and  by  the  material  contribution  by  the  pub- 


lic In  the  reduction  of  Ita  uae  of  petroleum 
products,  they  have  been  more  than  offset 
by  these  enormous  military  requirementa. 
Any  deficiency  has  been  made  up  from  previ- 
ously accumulated  inventorlea  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  producta,  with  the  result  that 
present  Inventories  are  far  below  normal. 

A  glance  at  the  attached  chart  showing 
comparative  stocks  of  civilian  grade  motor 
gasoline  In  the  United  States  for  1941  and 
1944  will  abow  the  extent  to  which  the  draft 
on  stocks  of  this  product  has  been  necessary. 
At  the  end  of  1941  inventories  stood  at  79.- 
095.000  barrels,  and  on  the  last  day  of  April 
this  year  they  were  at  the  relatively  low  figure 
of  50,491,000  barrels. 

CONCLUeiON 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphaetee 
again  that  to  meet  the  current  total  military 
and  eesentlal  civilian  demand,  which  today 
le  substantially  greater  than  the  last  normal 
pre-war  year— 1941— has  taxed  our  productive 
capacities  and  In  addition  has  required  a 
heavy  draft  upon  aboye-ground  working  In- 
yentorlea  of  crude  oil  and  all  petroleum 
producta  to  the  extent  that  inventories  are 
far  below  normal.  In  the  face  of  current 
abnormal  demand  tbey,  therefore,  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  cbaracter- 
iaed  as  surplus 

WUhful  thinking  or  imlnformed  or  irre- 
spotulble  statements  cannot  altar  the  facta; 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  military  eyenta  the 
preclae  effect  of  which  no  one  can  foretall. 
The  outcome  of  these  vast  pending  military 
operations  must  determine  what  suppllee  of 
petroleum  products  can  be  made  available 
for  civilians.  I  think  we  shall  do  well  to 
meet  the  Natlon'a  essential  wartime  petro- 
letun  requirementa  tutll  the  war  Is  won. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARID3 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOH,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTLVANU- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  19, 1944 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mother's 
Day,  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  has  been 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  since  1914, 
as  a  day  on  which  to  memorialize  the 
deepest,  most  abiding  devotion  known  In 
the  world.  It  emphasizes  to  us  each  year, 
the  perennial  mother-love  that  speaks  a 
universal  language,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed.  It  is  understood  in  all 
lands,  in  all  ages,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  for  It  is  constant  through  riches 
or  poverty,  in  sickness  and  health,  suc- 
cess or  failure. 

The  love  of  home,  family,  country — 
our  very  spiritual  life  itself,  is  but  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  some  mother -love, 
yours,  mine,  everybody's.  We  all  remem- 
ber with  answering  hearts  Kipling's  im- 
mortal poem: 
If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill. 

Mother  o'  mine, 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still. 

Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 
If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea. 

Mother  o'  mine. 
I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me. 

Mother  o'  mine,  O  Mother  o'  mine. 
If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  eoul. 

Mother  o'  mine. 
I  know  whoee  prayers  would  make  me  whole. 

Mother  o'  mine.  O  |dother  o'  mine. 


Our  mother  taught  us  our  first  pray- 
ers; we  listened  to  her  lullaby  till  sweet 
sleep  came  to  us  in  her  loving  arms. 

God  give  us  more  and  more  worthy 
mothers  who  will  produce  the  sUlwart 
children  this  Nation  so  greatly  needs,  to 
maintain  its  honesty,  its  integrity.  Its  re- 
sponsibility, and  its  high  endeavors. 

•nie  mother  of  the  foimder  of  Mother's 
Day  began  her  community  work  In  a  Sun- 
day School  of  which  she  was  superintend- 
ent for  25  years.  Her  endeavor  was 
known  as  mother's  work — working  for 
better  mothers,  better  homes,  better  chil- 
dren, better  men  and  women. 

As  a  very  young  woman,  she  attended  a 
public  meeting  called  in  the  town  square 
of  Phtllppl  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War.  This  town  was  on  the  border 
line  of  the  North  and  South,  The  pre- 
luding officer  called  for  ■  volunt«er  prayer 
to  bleu  the  meeting.  No  one  would  come 
forward  becauae  "the  tint  man  to  make 
a  move  might  be  shot,"  writes  a  person 
there  at  the  time.  With  courafe.  devo- 
tion, and  calmnrsa.  Mrs,  Anna  Reeves 
Jarvls  came  forwurd  and  a«kcd  Ood  to 
bless  that  meetlnpr  and  tholr  soldiers. 

After  the  Civil  War.  when  enmity  still 
divided  the  families  in  Orafton,  W.  Va., 
where  the  family  had  established  a  home, 
this  same  mother  of  the  founder  of 
Mothers'  Day  sent  out  Invitations  for  a 
mothers' picnic.  Prom  all  over  the  cotmty 
the  mothers  responded  and  brought  their 
sons  with  them.  Ere  the  day  was  over, 
under  the  spell  of  mother  love  and  the 
gladness  to  be  home,  the  soldiers  forgot 
their  bitterness,  extended  their  hands  to 
one  another,  and  decided  to  be  friends 
again.    And  so — 

As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  leas. 
So  nobleness  enkindles  nobleness. 

When  Mrs.  Anna  Reeves  Jarvis  died, 
her  daughter.  Anna  M.  Jarvis.  began  her 
Herculean  task  to  establish  Mothers'  Day 
as  a  loving  tribute  to  all  mothers,  plan- 
ning to  have  the  day  permanently  au- 
thorlZ3d  in  every  State,  with  national 
and  international  recognition.  On  the 
second  Sunday  in  May  1907  the  first 
Mothers'  Day  was  sponsored  in  the  city 
of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  to  honor  her  mother 
there.  The  day  was  to  honor  not  only 
her  mother,  but  all  mothers  who  had 
worked  with  her,  and  all  mothers  who  had 
given  their  best,  their  all,  to  build  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  righteous- 
ness into  the  life  and  fabric  of  their  com- 
munity. 

The  second  celebration.  In  1908,  was 
held-not  only  in  Grafton,  but  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  well,  for  the  family  had  moved 
to  Philadelphia  after  the  father's  death. 
To  this  meeting,  in  Grafton,  Miss  Anna 
Jarvis  sent  1,000  white  carnations  from 
Philadelphia,  to  be  given  to  the  mothers 
of  Grafton.  The  white  carnation,  her 
mother's  favorite  flower,  has  since  been 
made  the  ofllcial  emblem  of  Mothers' 
Day.  Miss  Jarvis  repeated  this  generous 
gesture  for  more  than  10  years. 

Little  did  she  think,  but  deeply  did 
Miss  Jarvis  hope,  that  Mother's  Day 
would  so  soon  become  world-wide  In  ita 
acceptsmce.  for  by  the  third  celebra- 
tion, in  1909,  45  States.  Puerto  Rico, 
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Canada,  and  Mexico  joined  in  its  observ- 
ance. This  year,  35  years  later,  by 
proxy.  Miss  Jarvis  recently  made  con- 
tact witli  the  representative  of  Mexico, 
in  Mexico  City. 

In  1913  Miss  Anna  M.  Jarvis  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  World  Sunday  School 
Convention  held  in  Zurich.  Switzerland. 
While  abroad,  she  continued  to  interna- 
tionalize Mother's  Day.  And  today.  l)e- 
sides  those  nations  already  mentioned. 
Mother's  Day  is  observed  in  Australia, 
Sweden.  Latvia.  Brazil.  Italy.  Egypt.  New 
Zealand.  India.  France.  Great  Britain. 
Switzerland.  Russia.  China,  Alaska,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Miss  Jarvis  said  some  time  ago  that 
the  happiest  day  of  her  life  was  the  day 
on  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
signed  the  congressional  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  display  of  the  flag  on 
Mother's  Day.  That  day  was  May  8. 
1914.  The  joint  resolution  to  honor 
mothers  and  the  flag  simultaneously 
reads  as  follows:  "For  displaying  the 
American  flag,  and  for  the  public  ex- 
pression of  our  love  and  reverence  for 
the  mothers  of  the  country."  After 
President  Wilson  signed  the  resolution, 
he  graciously  presented  the  pen  he  had 
used  to  Miss  Anna  Jarvis.  It  is  one  of 
her  treasiu*es.  She  reminded  us  that 
this  resolution  was  the  second  time  that 
congressional  legislation  had  ever  re- 
ferred to  the  flag. 

Recently.  Miss  Jarvis  presented  a 
United  States  flag  to  Admiral  Richard 
E.  Byrd.  to  take  with  him  on  his  latest 
trip  to  Antarctica.  This  flag  was  to  sig- 
nify that  a  mother's  love,  as  well  as  the 
loyalty  to  the  flag,  reaches  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  Admiral  Byrd 
generously  returned  it  from  Antarctica, 
thoughtfully  timing  its  arrival  so  that 
Miss  Jarvis  would  receive  It  about  the 
time  of  Mother's  Day.  This  flag  she  has 
added  to  her  famous  flag  collection  con- 
nected with  Mother's  Day. 

Miss  Jarvis'  correspondence  on  Moth- 
er s  Day  has  been  voluminous  and  deeply 
interesting.  Mark  Twain,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  David  Lloyd  George,  and  John 
Wanamaker  were  among  the  writers. 
General  Pershing  himself  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  all  his  commanding  offi- 
cers in  the  First  World  War: 

I  wish  that  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  would  write  a 
letter  home  on  Mother's  Day.  This  Is  a  little 
thing  tor  each  one  of  us  to  do,  but  these 
letters  carry  back  our  courage  and  affection 
to  the  patriotic  women  whose  love  and  pray- 
ers inspire  us  to  victory. 

This  year,  in  tribute  to  Miss  Jarvis, 
who  is  ill  and  totally  blind,  her  friends 
constituting  the  Anna  M.  Jarvis  com- 
mittee urge,  as  never  before,  that  moth- 
ers shall  say  to  our  enemies,  through 
their  beloved  sons,  "You  shall  not  pass '; 
and  that  sons  will  echo  the  immortal 
testimonial  of  Lincoln,  the  great  savior 
of  his  country,  "All  I  am  or  all  I  hope  to 
be.  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother."  And  they 
hope  as  well  that  these  sons  in  the  armed 
services  may  truthfully  repeat  the  testi- 
monial of  Washington,  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  who  said  of  his  mother,  "If  I 
have  been  of  any  service  to  the  United 


States  of  America. 
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May  God  bless  Mother's  Day  in  1944. 
and  may  it  be  obse  ved  on  land  and  sea, 
uniting  us  all  in  th ;  challenge  to  render 
tireless  devotion  an  1  loving  service  to  our 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I 
the  Committee  on 
Legislation  on  the 
of  the  a.  L  bill  of 


rights,  an  over-all  veterans'  benefits 
measiu-e,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives May  18. 

Being  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1, 1 
know  how  much  the  opportunities  con- 
tained in  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
mean  to  the  veteran  of  Warld  War  No.  2. 
When  we  veterans  of  the  last  war  re- 
turned after  serving  many  months  over- 
seas we  were  faced  with  extreme  hard- 
ship in  our  effort  to  rehabilitate  ourselves 
and  secure  a  job  in  order  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  Our  bonus  was  $60.  a 
sum  so  small  and  insignificant  that  it  was 
of  very  little  assistance  in  our  efforts  to 
take  up  where  we  left  off  in  1917. 

The  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  provides  for 
26  weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
at  $20  weekly;  additional  hospitals  for 
veterans,  through  new  construction  and 
exchanges  between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  services;  the  right  to 
attend  schools  of  their  own  choice  for  a 
maximum  of  4  years  at  Government  ex- 
pense provided  tuition  and  other  fees  do 
not  exceed  $500  annually;  qualified  vet- 
erans without  dependents  would  receive 
$50  monthly  for  subsistence  while  in 
school,  with  $75  for  those  with  depend- 
ents; however,  veterans  who  were  over  24 
at  the  time  of  entrance  into  service  would 
be  required  to  show  that  war  service  had 
interfered  with  their  schooling  or  that 
they  were  in  need  of  a  refresher  course. 
The  veteran  would  be  allowed  to  attend 
a  college,  trade  school,  or  vocational 
school  of  his  own  choice,  provided  it  was 
approved  by  State  educational  authori- 
ties or  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  legislation  has  been  drawn  up 
and  passed  in  the  American  way,  and 
bills  such  as  this  one  provide  the  con- 
tinuance of  private  enterprise  and  the 
continuance  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Our  boys  want  rehabili- 
tation— not  charity.  They  want  to  be  in- 
dependent and  self-sustaining.  You 
cannot  pay  for  patriotism  with  dollars 
and  cents,  but  you  can  pay  to  educate 
a  man  and  place  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can  depend  on  his  own  efforts.  Un- 
der this  bill  a  soldier  can  borrow  the 
money  in  his  own  home  town  at  any 
loaning  agency  he  chooses  and  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  available.  It  is 
my  heliet  that  most  of  the  returning 
soldiers  will  borrow  from  their  local 
banks  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than 
the  Government  agencies  charge  at  this 
time. 

Many  of  the  Membel-s  of  Congress 
today  are  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  are  determined  that  the  boys  who 
return  after  this  conflict  will  receive 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  so 
Justly  deserve.  The  various  veteran  or- 
ganizations who  worked  unceasingly  to 
perfect  this  legislation  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  and  the  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  them  for  their  interest  at  all 
times  in  our  boys  who  are  fighting  today 
on  the  far-fiung  battle  fronts  of  the 
world  so  that  we  may  continue  to  refer 
to  our  beloved  America  as  "the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
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O.P.A. 

IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NZW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  desire  to  include  In 
the  Record  a  letter  written  me  by  Mr. 
Don  E.  Huddleston,  a  member  of  the 
Malone  (N.  Y.)  War  Price  and  Rationing 
Board,  in  reply  to  a  letter  written  me 
by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration: 

Maloni:.  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1944. 
Hon.  CLiiMwn  E.  Kzlsdsm. 

Member,  Hou3e  of  Reftresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
OiAa  M*.  Kilbubn:  Enclosed  Is  Mr.  Bowies' 
letter  of  April  26.  which  I  am  glad  to  have 
bad  mn  (^tportunlty  to  read. 

I  would  go  along  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  his 
argument  that  there  should  be  some  basic 
regulations,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  present 
regulations  have  gone  considerably  l)eyond 
thte  stage.  It  would  appear  that  the  na- 
tional office  might  weU  determine  what  goods 
and  services  are  most  essential  to  the  war 
effort  and  their  relative  importance.  Also, 
it  would  seem  that  the  national  office  might 
well  determine  the  quantity  of  rationed  goods 
available  and  supervise  their  distribution  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  country.  However, 
to  set  up  by  regulation  the  eligibility  of  a 
specific  user  seems  to  be  going  too  far.  I 
beUeve  local  boards  are  In  a  much  better 
portion  to  determine  individual  eligibility 
within  a  necessary  industry  than  is  anyone 
in  Washington.  Under  present  conditions, 
boards  are  sometimes  forced  to  refuse  a 
worthy  applicant  because  of  regulations. 

Ifr.  Bowles  apparently  feels  that  regula- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  uni- 
formity. I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this 
point  of  view.  Uniformity  throughout  the 
country  Is  not  necessarily  needed  because  the 
importance  of  any  particular  Industry  varies 
greatly  in  various  parts  of  the  covuitry.  Here 
again  Z  think  local  boards  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  who.  In  their 
area,  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  war  effort. 

Ur.  Bowles  does  not  need  to  worry  about 
boards  allotting  gas  for  fishing  trips  while 
other  essential  users  are  being  denied.  Local 
public  criticism  will  take  care  of  this  stluatioa 
adequately. 

I  woviid  also  be  wiiUng  to  go  along  with 
Ui.  Bowles  by  saying  that  the  problem  I  have 
broi^ht  out  here  could  be  very  greatly  re- 
duced if  we  had  a  State  office  staff  in  whom 
we  had  complete  confidence  and  who  tiad  in- 
dicated to  us  that  their  major  concern  was 
service  to  the  public.  However,  after  such 
things  as  Mr.  Herzog's  memo  and  the  political 
and  religious  survey,  any  confidence  I  ever 
had  In  the  present  sufl  has  been  destroyed. 

With  regard  to  the  chief  clerk,  I  feel  that 
the  confusion  still  exists.  Mr.  Bowles  im- 
plies that  ai^roval  of  the  chief  clerk  must  be 
made  by  the  district  director  In  order  to  pre- 
iwnt  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  local  board 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  high-grade  clerical 
emirioyee.  Evidently,  be  does  not  trust  our 
abUlty  or  fairness,  but  he  expects  us  to  trust 
and  have  complete  confidence  In  his  district 
director  who  has  Uidlcated  that  he  intends  to 
oonslder  politics  and  religion.  Here  again  the 
proMcm  could  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  if 
we  had  a  district  office  staff  who  bad  the 


«baity  to  create  eonsi^ete  eoafldeDM  an  th* 
part  of  boanl  aiembers.  Lacking  this  confi- 
dence, I  constantly  have  the  feeling  that  the 
district  director  may  be  trying  to  do  Just 
What  Mr.  Bowles  says  he  Is  trying  to  prevent. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bowles  that  the 
Board  members  are  now  elected  democrati- 
cally. You  will  notice  that  the  local  war 
council  only  recommends.  The  appointment 
Is  actually  made  by  the  district  director.  It 
is  too  easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  not  appoint- 
ing a  particular  individual.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  consider  the  present  system  democratic 
when  final  approval  is  based  upon  the  deci- 
sion of  one  individual,  and  particularly  when 
that  individual  has  already  done  things  to 
create  suspicion. 

With  regard  to  my  last  com'plaint,  Mr. 
Bowles  has  entirely  evaded  the  Issue.  The 
questions  were: 

1.  Who  instructed  Mr.  Herzog  to  Issue  a 
memorandum  demanding  that  board  mem- 
bers resign  whenever  they  felt  it  desirable 
to  criticize  the  O.  P.  A.? 

2.  Who  Instructed  the  district  office  to  make 
a  political  and  religious  survey  of  present 
board  i  .embers? 

I  might  also  add  this  question:  Is  this  prac- 
tice going  to  continue  or  can  we  expect  a  little 
more  cooperative  and  sympathetic  attitude 
from  the  district  office? 
Sincerely  yoius, 

Don  E.  HtJDDLisTON. 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
otB,  I  include  a  letter  from  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Midland  Cooperative 
Wholesale  with  resolutions  adopted  by 
them  on  the  reenactment  of  the  price- 
control  law.  This  litter  was  addressed 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  E.  Scanlon: 

MmLAND  Ooiwiimi  WBOuaaLS, 
Minneapolia,  Minn.,  April  IS,  1944. 
Hon.  Thom^  K.  Scanlon, 

Chairman.  Congressional  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  Consumers.  Room  422. 
Old  House  Oijiee  BuHAing.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Tr>«*»  Sd:  The  Midland  board  of  directors 
today  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  Price  Control  Act  has  thus 
far  done  much  to  cbeck  an  extreme  rise  in 
prices  and  prevent  an  inflation  which  would 
be  disastrous  to  our  war  effort;  and 

"Whenmt  such  an  act  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  winning  of  the  war,  even  though 
it  subjects  some  special  interest  groups  to 
temporary  inconveniences  and  annoyances; 
and 

"Whereas  it  may  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable for  the  benefits  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  to  be  extended  for  some  Ume  yet  in 
order  to  hold  and  expand  the  gains  so  far 
made  In  the  battle  against  inflation;  and 

"Wliereas  it  may  be  neceesary  and  desir- 
able for  the  Price  Control  Act  to  remain  effec- 
tive for  some  time  aftwr  the  war  to  order 
to  prevent  a  post-war  economic  runaway  of 
prices  and  spending:    It  ts  hereby 

"Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
Midland  Coo^&rative  Wholesale,  in  behalf  of 


some    1%»,M0    wieniber -patrons   of  Midland 
and  affiliated  retail  cooperatives  in  the  Cen- 
tral Northwest,  That  extension  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  as  of  June  30  Is  highly  desirable 
and  is  urgently  recommended. 
"Boaao  or  DixBcroaa, 
"Midland   Coophuttv*  Wholbsali." 
We  are  t<>nri<"e  this  resolution  to  Mr.  John 
Carson   of   the   Cooperative   League   of    the 
United  States  of  America  for  transmittal  to 
the  Conference  to  Save  the  Price  Control  Act. 
Yours  sinx»rely, 

A.  J.  Smabt, 
General  Manager. 


InternatioBal  EcoaoMic  and  Cmreney 
Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  18, 
1944: 

RKVUW  AMD  OtTTLOOK 
WHAT  HAVE  WX  PROUISEOT 

More  or  leas  to  the  pubUc  eye  are  three 
global  financial  propoeals  for  the  post-war 
era.  One  would  set  up  a  so-called  stabilisa- 
tion fund.  Another  calls  for  a  world-wide 
reconstruction  finance  corporation.  These 
two  are  ^xMwored  by  the  Treasury,  and  have 
been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
American  experts  and  those  of  other  nations. 
The  third  proposal  has  been  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Chablxs  S.  Dewet,  of  Illinois.  Un- 
der the  Dewey  proposal  the  United  States 
would  set  up  a  $500,000,000  fund  to  be  used  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations. 

On  Tuesday  Harry  D.  White,  whose  name 
is  attached  to  the  Treasury  plans,  testified 
before  a  congressional  committee  adversely 
to  the  Dewey  plan. 

Favorable  action  on  the  Dewey  plan,  Mr. 
White  said,  would  disappoint  those  working 
with  the  Treasury,  and  "to  experts  the  world 
over  there  would  be  a  let-down  with  passage 
of  this  bill."  The  reason  for  this  anticipated 
disappointment  is  the  limited  scope  of  Mr. 
DswxT's  bill. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Instead  of  condemning 
the  Dewey  bUl.  Mr.  White  revealed  something 
about  his  own  work,  and  that  the  revelation 
deserves  further  congressional  investigation 
immediately. 

Mr.  DxwxT  proposes  to  make  Oovemment 
loans  to  other  nations.  He  proposes  that 
those  loans  be  50  percent  American  money 
with  the  other  SO  percent  contributed  from 
other  sources.  The  lenders  would  caref\illy 
supervise  expenditures  of  the  money  to  see 
that  it  was  applied  as  agreed. 

Mr,  White  says  that  any  such  procediue 
would  cause  "disappointment."  It  must  be 
assumed  then,  that  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  has  been  impliedly  promised  by  the 
American  negotiators.  What  more?  And 
what  grounds  are  there  for  believing  that 
promises  which  have  been  implied  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  only  competent  body,  whicb 
la  Congress? 

This  newq>aper  has  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed tbe  opinion  that  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  tbe  Treasury  operations  is  that  they 
are  of  the  character  Mr.  White  totlmatcs: 
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that  they  »re  Implying  the  •blllty  to  do 
things  which  Congress  will  not  permit.  If 
that  Is  so  they  are  piling  up  trouble  becattse 
nations  which  will  receive  help  far  lees  in 
amount  and  on  far  less  open-handed  terms 
than  they  have  been  led  to  expect  will  t>e 

TCMDtful. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  en- 
dorsing Mr.  Drwrr's  proposal,  or  any  other 
proposal  to  lend  money  of  this  Government 
to  other  governments.  However,  the  Dewey 
plan  has  one  advanUge  over  Mr.  Whites. 
Its  meaning  Is  clear  and  its  limits  are  de- 
fined. Mr.  White's  testimony  has  not  les- 
sened the  unpleasant  Impression  that  the 
Treasury  proposals  are  purposely  vague. 


Coamuuido  Sft.  Charles  E.  Kelly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19.  1944 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  an  address 
which  I  gave  at  the  public  testimonial  to 
Commando  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Kelly  at 
West  Park.  North  Side.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
on  April  26.  1944.  and  to  include  also  the 
proclamation  of  the  Honorable  Cornelius 
D.  Scully,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Press: 

ADDKSSS  or  HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON  OT 
PKNNSTLVANIA 

Commando  Kelly.  Mrs.  Kelly,  honored 
_gjiaats,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  the  name 
of  my  fellow  Congressmen  from  Allegheny 
County  and  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Hoiise  of 
■syresentaUves.  I  want  to  express  the  deep 
gntltude  whlcii  all  Amencans  feel  toward 
Commando  Kelly. 

This  brave  soldier  has  brought  great  glory 
not  only  to  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County, 
but  to  the  United  States  Army  and  to  the 
Nation.  Words  are  poor  tools  to  express  prop- 
erly our  gratitude.  They  are  too  easily  for- 
gotten. 

Yes;  we  owe  much  more  to  Commando 
Kelly,  and  the  mUlloiu  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  are  dally  risking  their  lives, 
than  speeches  or  any  public  celebration  could 
signify.    Our  debt  Is  eternal. 

We  cannot  pay  off  that  debt  with  bronze 
monorlals  or  with  pensions,  bonuses,  and 
other  cash  payments.  These  are  all  well 
earned  and  Justified,  but  you  simply  cannot 
buy  the  brave  deeds  of  Commando  Kelly  and 
his  buddies  with  money  either  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

The  leaders  of  Industry  and  labor,  public 
officials,  the  responsible  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, all  of  us.  must  begin  at  once  to  prepare 
to  properly  discharge  the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  armed  services. 

We  must  give  our  returning  heroes  what 
every  man  desires  mo3t  of  all — a  right  and 
the.  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to  reunite 
or  establish  a  family,  to  buy  a  home,  to  edu- 
cate his  children,  to  enjoy  life  In  the  full  and 
accepted  American  way. 

Those  who  return  unable  to  work  at  their 
former  occupations  must  be  taken  care  of: 
must  be  ful^  rehabilitated  not  In  the  spirit 
of  charity  but  In  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  be- 
cauM  they  were  incapacitated  fighting  for 
yxm  and  for  me. 

An  edltoHal  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Preaa 
rightly  asked.  "After  the  parade,  what?" 
That's  my  answer,  and  I  believe  It's  the  an- 


swer of  every  person 
Nation,  includmg  the 


he*  and  throughout  the 
e(  litorial  writer. 


I  ny 


catchi  'ords 


FtOCLAMATIOir    OF    HON 
MATOB    or 

Whereas  Sgt.  Charles 
of  Pittsburgh,  by  his 
the  enemy  In  Italy,  has 
of  this  great  arsenal  of 
finest  fighting  man  of 

Whereas  In  recognition 
prowess  and  conspicuou  s 
beyond  the  call  of  duty 
awarded  this  Pittsburg! 
tary    honor — the 
Honor;  and 

Whereas  Sergeant 
refiected  glory  upon  the 
education,  again  defini 
valor,  self-sacrifice,  and 
are    not    mere 
phrases  in  Pittsburgh; 

Whereas  this  typical  1 
known  to  his  buddies 
lages  of  southern  Italy 
Is  honoring  his  native 
day  to  visit  his  aged 
brothers  and  those  of 
who  are  or  may  be 
the  armed  forces; 

Now,  therefore,  do  I 
mayor  of  Pittsburgh 
of  civilian  defense  for 
on  behalf  of  the  clt 
In    official   recognr.ion 
brought   great   and 
himself,  his  family,  a 
with  proclaim  this  daj 
Day. 

And  further.  I  urge 
tribute  be  paid  to  this 
burgh  and  that  there 
the  formal  ftxnction  to 
Kelly's  honor  tonight 
side;  and  that  our 
for  the  military  and 
Immediately  precede 
tlon,  traversing  the 
business  areas: 

All  to  the  end  that 
In  any  degree  our  wai 
front,  mindful  of  the 
American  boys  daily 
proposition  that  Amerl^ 
and  democratic  nation. 

Done  this  day,  April 
office  of  the  mayor  In 
unto  set  my  signature 
seal  of  the  city  to  be 


COENXLIUS   D.    BCtnXT, 
ffTTSBTTBCH 

E.  Kelly,  a  resident 
hferolc  exploits  against 
igaln  proven  that  out 
democracy  comes  the 
nation;  and 
of  Sergeant  Kelly's 
gallantry  above  and 
a  grateful  Nation  has 
boy  its  highest  mill- 
Medal    of 


Con  ;resslonal 

Kel  ly's  heroic  deeds  have 
city  of  his  birth  and 
ely  establishing  that 
American  patriotism 
and  platform 
ind 

ittsburph  boy,  better 
in  the  war-torn  vll- 
as  Commando  Kelly, 
city  by  returning  to- 
nother.  two  younger 
additional  brothers 
granted  furloughs  from 


Cornelius  D.  Scully, 

Federal  coordinator 

western  Pennsylvania, 

of  Pittsburgh  and 

that   Sergeant   Kelly 

di4tinguished   honor   to 

the  citizenry,  bere- 

as  Commando  Kelly 


and 


tizeas 


in  1 


[Prom  the  Plttiburgh  Pressl 


AFTER  THE 


et  sure 
Comoi  ando 


There  are  some  peo|>le 
fronters  who.  perhaps 
extended  sense  of  hum()r 
a  certain  kind  of  pi 
comflture  which 
ous  absence  has  imposed 
have  been  arranging 
celebration. 

Perhaps,  although 
ently    hasnt    been 
plans,  the  parade  and 
tions  In   observance   ol 
earned    furlough    are 
doing  honor  to  a  soldl^ 
achievements 

But  while  the  publi^ 
about  the  sergeant's 
another  matter  to  whl^h 
munity  at  large  might 
thought. 

What  happens  when 

The  parade  and  oth^r 
to  prove  more  em 
else  to  a  hero  like 
he.  or  others  like  him, 
the  community's 
appreciation    of    his 
would  not  be 


extraonl  inary 


t  hat  every  conceivable 

valiant  son  of  Pitts- 

}e  full  attendance  at 

se  held  In  Commando 

t  West  Park,  North - 

citizens  turn  out  en  masse 

c|7ic  parade  which  will 

Northslde  celebra- 

do\(ntown  and  Northslde 


noae 


of  us  ever  diminish 

effort  on  the  home 

'act  that  millions  of 

their  lives  to  the 

shall  endure  a  free 


ol  er 


26,  1944  A.  D.,  at  the 
witness  whereof  I  here- 
and  cause  the  great 
4Dxed, 


PARAOC — 


among  us  home- 

because  of  a  slightly 

seem  to  be  getting 

out  of  the  dls- 

Kelly's  mysterl- 

on  the  officials  who 

great  welcome-home 


E  srgeant  Kelly  appar- 

cc  nsulted    about    these 

qther  civic  demonstra- 

the  sergeant's   well- 

i.    fitting    manner    of 

of  his  distinguished 

leaders  are  fretting 

vhereabouts,  there  is 

they  and  the  com- 

well  be  giving  serious 


the  parade  is  over? 

festivities  are  likely 

than  anything 

Kelly.    And  while 

1  aay  be  Impressed  with 

to  emblazon  its 

Ightlng    qualities.    It 

IX  the  sergeant, 


barr  isslng 
Sergeant 
him,  1  aay 
eagerness 


all  the  while,  were  giving  an  inquiring 
thoxight  to  what  opportunities  will  become 
available  to  him  when  the  war  is  won. 

Sergeant  KeUy,  as  an  individual,  has 
shown  an  exceptional  capacity  for  Uklng 
care  of  himself.  But.  as  a  symbol  of  aU  of 
America's  fighting  men.  will  he  have  a  real 
chance  In  the  post-war  era  to  reestablish 
himself  In  civilian  life? 

Will  those  who  now  prepare  to  celebrate 
his  conspicuous  bravery  be  as  enthusiastic 
in  the  future  to  do  him  honor  by  giving 
him  a  fair  opportunity  to  a  constructive 
existence?  To  occupational  training,  to  a 
Job.  to  rehabilitation.  If  necessary? 

Five  years  or  ten  years  hence,  will  the  com- 
munity's leaders — without  benefit  of  pub- 
licity— be  as  concerned  about  the  war  hero's 
welfare? 

Today's  applause  will  lose  its  glitter  of  sin- 
cerity unless  those  questions,  now  and  later, 
are  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

[War  Department  release] 

TECHNICAL    SGT.    CHABLES    E.    ICELLT 

Technical  Sgt.  Charles  E.  Kelly.  23-year-old 
Infantryman  who  won  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  Italy  under  the  Army's  rotation 
policy.  The  medal  was  presented  to  him  on 
March  11  in  the  north  African  theater  of 
operations  for  a  series  of  voluntary  exploits 
against  the  enemy  on  September  13  and  14, 
1943,  following  Kelly's  landing  with  Fifth 
Army  forces  at  Salerno,  Italy. 

The  medal,  awarded  by  direction  of  the 
President  and  in  the  name  of  Congress,  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  won  In  fighting  on 
the  lUllan  mainland.  At  the  time  of  his 
exploits.  Sergeant  Kelly  was  a  private  first 
class.  At  the  time  the  citation  for  his  award 
was  prepared,  he  was  a  corporal.  The  cita- 
tion follows: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  risk  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty. 

"On  September  13,  1943.  near  Alta villa, 
Italy.  Corporal  Kelly  voluntarily  Joined  a 
patrol  which  located  and  neutralized  enemy 
machine-gun  positions.  After  this  hazardous 
duty,  he  volunteered  to  establish  contact 
with  a  battalion  of  United  States  Infantry 
which  was  believed  to  be  located  on  Hill  315. 
a  mile  distant.  He  traveled  over  a  route 
commanded  by  enemy  observation  and  under 
sniper,  mortar,  and  artillery  fire;  and  later 
he  returned  with  the  correct  information  that 
the  enemy  occupied  Hill  315  in  organised 
positions. 

"Immediately  thereafter  Corporal  Kelly, 
again  a  volunteer  patrol  member,  assisted 
materially  in  the  destruction  of  two  enemy 
machine-gun  nests  under  conditions  requir- 
ing great  skill  and  courage.  Having  ef- 
fectively fired  his  weapon  until  all  the  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  he  secured  permis- 
sion to  obtain  more  at  an  ammunition  dump. 
Arriving  at  the  dump  which  was  located  near 
a  storehouse  on  the  extreme  flank  of  his 
regiment's  position.  Corporal  Kelly  found  that 
the  Germans  were  attacking  ferocioiisly  at 
this  point.  He  obtained  his  ammunition  and 
was  given  the  mission  of  protecting  the  rear 
of  the  storehouse.  He  held  his  position 
throughout  the  night. 

"The  following  morning  the  enemy  attack 
was  resumed.  Corporal  Kelly  took  a  posi- 
tion at  an  open  window  of  the  storehouse. 
One  machine  gunner  had  been  killed  at  this 
position  and  several  other  soldiers  wounded. 
Corporal  Kelly  delivered  continuous  aimed 
and  effective  fire  upon  the  enemy  with  his 
automatic  rifle  until  the  weapon  locked  from 
overheating.  Finding  another  automatic  rifle, 
he  again  directed  effective  flre  upon  the 
enemy  until  this  weapon  also  locked.  At  this 
critical  point,  with  the  enemy  threatening  to 
overrun  the  position.  Corporal  Kelly  picked 
up  60-millimeter  mortar  shells,  pulled  the 
safety  pins,  and  used  the  shells  as  grenade* 
klllliig  at  least  5  of  the  enemy. 
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"When  it  became  imperative  that  the  house 
be  evacuated,  Corporation  Kelly,  despite  his 
sergeant's  injunctions,  volunteered  to  hold 
the  position  until  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
tachment could  withdraw.  As  the  detach- 
ment moved  out.  Corporal  Kelley  was  ob- 
served deliberately  loading  and  firing  a  rocket 
launcher  from  the  window.  He  was  success- 
ful in  covering  the  withdrawal  of  the  unit, 
and  later,  in  Joining  his  own  organization. 

"Corporal  Kelly's  fighting  determination 
and  intrepidity  in  battle  exemplify  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States." 

KeUy's  comrades  later  learned  that  after 
he  had  fired  the  last  bazooka  shells  he  slipped 
out  of  the  storehouse,  made  his  way  down 
a  hill,  and  came  upon  an  abandoned  37  mm. 
antitank  gun.  While  the  ammunition  sup- 
ply lasted  he  fired  it  against  the  oncoming 
enemy. 

One  of  the  few  men  to  escape  Injury  In 
earning  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Sergeant  Kelly 
volunteered  for  each  of  the  missions  for 
which  he  was  cited.  Just  as  he  volunteered  for 
military  service  at  Pittsburgh  May  26.  1942. 
In  some  70  days  of  active  combat.  Ser- 
geant Kelly  has  become  something  of  a  leg- 
endary figure  to  his  fighting  buddies  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Division,  who  have  nicknamed 
him  "Commando," 

He  has  a  repuUtlon  for  being  In  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  and  It  has  become 
an  axiom  that  "where  there's  a  toi'.gh  battle, 
there's  Kelly."  Yet  he  has  come  through  the 
bloody  Salerno,  San  Pletro.  Rapldo  River,  and 
Casslno  operations  with  Injuries  no  more 
serious  than  a  scraped  nose  and  tiny  lacera- 
tions on  his  hands.  Inflicted  by  shell  frag- 
ments. Against  this,  he  Is  officially  credited 
with  killing  40  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  struggle  for  the  helghU  around 
San  Pletro.  Kelly  fought  as  a  squad  corporal 
and  then  section  sergeant. 

In  the  Rapido  River  "tmtUe  of  guts"  he 
crossed  the  stream  three  times  as  a  platoon 
sergeant,  but  was  forced  to  withdraw  each 
time  because  of  overwhelming  enemy 
strength.  He  was  one  of  the  few  noncom- 
missioned officers  in  his  outfit  to  come  back 
unscathed  after  that  strtiggle.  and  for  a  while 
served  as  acting  first  sergeant  of  his  company. 
Bom  at  Pittsburgh,  September  23,  1920, 
Sergeant  Kelly  Is  one  of  seven  sons  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Kelly.  332  Shawano  Street.  Pittsburgh, 
all  of  whom  are  In  the  fighting  forces.  One 
brother  Is  stationed  In  England,  another  In 
the  South  Pacific,  another  in  the  merchant 
marine  somewhere,  and  the  others  are  In  this 
country. 

He  received  his  elementary  education  at 
■■■t  Park  Grade  School  in  Pittsburgh  and  at- 
tended North  Side  Lattimer  High  School 
there  untU  he  suspsnded  his  studies  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  his  widowed  mother, 
who  has  been  deaf  for  several  years.  He  was 
employed  by  a  bottling  concern  prior  to  en- 
listing in  the  Army. 


What  Will  the  Repeal  of  Land  Grant 
Railroad  Rates  Cost  the  Taxpayer? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  17. 1944 

Mr.  ENGEX  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speak- 

-cr,  the  railroad  companies  are  putting  on 

a  tremendous  drive  to  repeal  land-grant 

railroad  rates.    In  this  drive  they  have 


apparently  enlisted  the  help  of  the  or- 
ganized railroad  workers  as  well  as  the 
chambers  of  commerce  and  business  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  United 
States.  I  opposed  the  repeal  of  this  law 
some  time  ago  because  of  th?  amount 
that  the  Crovemment  would  have  to  pay 
in  increased  railroad  rates.  Personally, 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  railroads. 
We  have  to  have  railroads.  Railroads 
have  to  have  earnings  or  the  investment 
is  gone.  However,  I  cannot  support  a 
bill  which  would  add  from  three  hundred 
million  to  five  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  tax  burden  on  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic. I  am  informed  that  the  railroads 
admitted  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  that  the 
repeal  of  the  railroad  land-grant  rates 
would  cost  the  Government  $240,000,000 
a  year. 

The  War  Department  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  now 
holding    hearings   on   a   $50,000,000,000 
War     Department     appropriation     bill. 
Major  General  Gross.  Chief  of  the  Trans- 
portation Division  of  the  United  States 
Army,  testified  before  our  committee  yes- 
terday.   He  testified  in  effect  that  he 
was  conversant  with  the  terms  of  the 
Boren   biU   which   would   repeal   land- 
grant-railroad    rates.    He    testified    in 
answer  to  my  question  that  this  $50,- 
000,000.000  War  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  present  land-grant  rates  are 
continued ;  that  if  the  Boren  bill  is  passed 
and  the  land-grant  act  Is  repealed,  the 
War  Department  would  have  to  come  be- 
fore our  committee  and  before  Congress 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  ap- 
proximately $200,000,000  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  to  pay  the  additional  freight 
rates  levied  by  the  railroad  companies 
by  reason  of  the  repeal  of  this  law.    In 
addition  to  this  amount,  the  Navy  De- 
partment,   the    Maritime    Commission, 
Lend-Lease,  in  fact  every  department  of 
government  would  have  to  come  before 
our  committee  for  additional  funds  to 
meet  the  difference  between  the  rates 
levied  under  the  land-grant  act  and  those 
levied  or  applied  if  the  land-grant  act  is 
repealed.    There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  for  additional  rates  would  run 
anywhere  from  three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  five  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
during  wartime.    To  hand  over  to  the 
railroad  companies  of  the  Nation  this 
vast  sum  of  money  at  a  time  when  they 
are  making  more  money  than  they  have 
ever  made  in  their  history  and  when  a 
large  part  of  the  freight  is  being  paid  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country,  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  unwise,  to  say  the  least. 

Some  time  ago  I  obtained  a  break- 
down from  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  taxes  that  will 
be  paid  this  year  by  each  income  group 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  was 
told  that  21,600,000  income  recipients  will 
receive  this  year— 1944— $19,200,000,000 
in  incomes  of  $1,000  or  less,  or  an  average 
of  approximately  $900  each.  Of  this 
group,  9,270.000  are  heads  of  families. 
The  Labor  Department  states  that  the 
average  family  consists  of  four  people, 
a  man,  his  wife,  a  child  of  13  and  a  child 
of  8.    We  therefore  find  that  9^70.000 


individuals  are  trying  to  support  ap- 
proximately 37.000,000  people  in  family 
groups  of  four  on  an  average  income  of 
$;>00  per  year.  This  entire  group  of  21,- 
600.000  Individuals  with  incomes  of 
$1,000  or  less  will  pay  this  year  $500,000.- 
000  in  taxes,  one  of  the  reasons  bein^the 
fact  that  Congress  has  reduced  the  in- 
come-tax exemption  as  low  as  $500.  As 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  that  $500,000,000  from 
these  21,600.000  individuals  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  railroad  companies  of  the 
United  States  in  additional  freight  rates 
by  repeal  of  the  land-grant  rates  at  a 
time  when  these  railroad  companies  are 
making  more  money  than  they  ever  did 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  give  consideration  to 
the  repeal  of  the  land-grant  rates  after 
the  war  is  over  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  back  to  peacetime  ship- 
ments. Nothing  I  say  here  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  being  antirailroad.  I  believe 
In  the  railroads.  I  believe  they  are  doing 
a  splendid  job.  and  I  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  the  public,  but  I 
cannot  Justify  a  repeal  of  the  land-grant 
rates  in  view  of  the  above  facts. 


Support  the  Hawkes  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NIW  JIHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  all  evaluated  property  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Is  tax  exempt.  A 
sizeable  portion  of  this  is  Federal  prop- 
erty acquired  for  wartime  purposes.  The 
New  Jersey  Senate  has  memorialized 
Congress  "to  provide  municipalities  with 
compensation  in  Ueu  of  taxes  lost  by 
reason  of  Federal  Government  acquisi- 
tion of  property,"  and  the  United  States 
conference  of  mayors  has  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  for  Federal  pay- 
ment to  local  tax  districts  in  amounts 
"equal  to  tax  paid  by  privately  owned 
property." 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  Senator  Hawkes,  has  introduced 
a  bill,'s.  1737,  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
now  being  imposed  on  the  States  and 
their  poUtical  subdivisions  for  loss  of 
revenues  occasioned  by  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  by  the  United  States  for 
military  purposes,  and  I  present  today  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  endorsing  this  timely  meas- 
ure. I  am  sxure  the  House  will  realize  its 
merits  and  do  its  part  in  the  enactment 
of  legislation: 

SXTTPOST  THK    HAWKKS   BIIX 

Pointing  out  that  the  costs  of  the  war 
should  be  borne  by  all  cia-Jens  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  local  taxpayers  should  not  l)e  forced 
to  pay  Increased  levies  because  of  Ux  exemp- 
tions due  to  Federal  acqtUsltlon  of  properties 
in  their  municipalities  for  military  installa- 
tions and  IndusUlal  purposes.  New  Jersey 
Taxpayers  Association  today  is  asking  all 
coxmty  and  municipal  governing  bodMs  to 
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__  tupport  of  UtukU  bill  Ho.  1737.  Jniro- 
««I0WI  111  th«  upper  RouM  of  th«  CongrcM  by 
■MMtar  ALinr  W.  Mawnh.  of  Ntw  JrrMy, 

TiM  lUwkM  bill  wiiuld  rvqulri  tht  Oovtrn- 
mttmt  to  m«k«  ftnnujii  payamt*  to  Um  inu< 
■MMlltlM  to  the  full  MMWII  Of  MM  \n$t 
on  nropmiM  «ut  h«*t  b»«n  •equirtd  for 
Vtf'purpaaM  line*  the  dteUrfttton  of  the 
WMmviiry  on  ••pMBibtr  I,  1M0.  that  oth«r« 
VIM  wouM  b«  bMrtng  ttMlr  shar*  of  local 
(ovwnJMOt  9oaU.  but  now  pay  notblng.  with 
UM  rMUlt  tlMt  oUtar  taxpaytra  hava  to  maJia 
up  tlM  dIfiVMM*  in  bigbar  taxaa. 

Laal  Auftiat  our  8tata  aenata  mamortallzed 
tba  Coosnaa  tQ  enact  lagtalatton  "to  provide 
munlclpaJltici  with  compenaation  In  lieu  of 
taxea  lost  by  reaaon  of  Pederal  Oovernment 
acquisition  of  property."  and  like  action  waa 
taken  at  a  recent  Nation-wide  conference  of 
mayors. 

It  aaems  the  only  fair  and  Juat  thing  for 
tbe  Oovernment  to  do.  One-fifth  of  all 
evaluated  property  In  this  State  Is  now  tax 
•zempt.  and  a  large  part  of  this  total  Is  repre- 
sented I-'  Government  acquisitions.  When 
such  ex'mptlons  occur  In  any  municipality 
all  the  others  In  the  county  are  affected 
through  a  decrease  In  tbe  ratablea  and  the 
raaulctng  rise  in  tax  ratea. 

The  same  situation  obtains  In  all  the 
States,  but  the  burden  Is  heaviest  In  those 
where  there  Is  the  greates*  concentration  of 
war  activities.  It  Is  a  cost  that  should  be 
borne,  not  by  some  taxpayers  In  some  dis- 
tricts alone,  but  by  all  taxpayers  everywhere 
throughout  the  Nation. 


Hon.  Charles  A.  Eaton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NIW  JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19.  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial,  I  am 
given  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  cultured  and  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  my  privilege  is  enriched  with  espe- 
cial pride  because  he  is  also  the  dean  of 
the  New  Jersey  delegation. 

**Doc"  Eaton,  as  he  is  affectionately 
known  by  all  of  us,  is  one  of  those  blessed 
souls  who  delights  In  living  in  harmony 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Saturated  in  patriotism  and  with  in- 
spired vision,  tempered  by  the  wisdom  of 
esperience.  he  "looks  up,  not  down;  out, 
not  Inj  forward,  not  backward;  and 
lends  a  hand."  In  a  word,  he  is  an  in- 
spiration, which,  interpreted  by  Web- 
ster, is  a  creative  influence  of  genius. 

This  editorial  appearing  in  the  Daily 
Home  News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on 
May  17.  is  well  captioned  "Congressman 
Eaton  speaks  for  millions  of  Americans": 


CAN  XATON  arsAKa  roa  millions  or 

AMSUCANS 

Representatlre  CBAaLxs  A.  Eaton,  veteran 
Mew  Jersey  leglalator  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
apected  Membera  of  Congress,  traces  with  Incl- 
Blve  clarity  the  stepa  which  the  United  SUtea 
must  take  when  the  war  enda. 

The  foundation  of  our  post-war  economy, 
•a  be  sees  It.  will  rest  uprn  profitable.  p«r< 
manent  employinent  for  our  fighters  aa  soon 
•e  UMy  ara  m\M*.ai«d  out  oX  tlM  aervlce.    War 


pli  ntn 


houiiaf 
economy 


e<  ono 


^t  k 


contracta  must  ba 
as  to  do  full  Justice  t 
contributed  to  murii  t< 
ernment'ownad  wnr 
bf  private  industry, 
biliied  and  an  annua 
lias.ooooooooo  muat 
inous  ntad  for  new 
and  the  agrlcu)..ural 
must  be  maintained  on 

After  theae  prime 
flnda  political  problems 
He  urges  an  end  to  w 
the  "legalized  warfare" 
employee,  promoted  b^ 
dorslng  the  care  of  th4 
tunate.  he  strikes  out 
glee  and  states  the  nee  I 
law  rather  than  a  _ 
he  saya.  Is  "hateful  and 
fastened   upon   Amerlqa 
Striking  out  against 
urges  returning  power 
Executive  to   Congress 
system  from  political 
to  the  States  authority 
Government.    Finally. 
free  the  Individual  cit 
reaucratlc  dictatorship 
may  once  more  live  as 
government  of  their 

As  dean  of  New  Jers^ 
gatlon  and  as  one  of 
statesmen.    Congressman 
whose  opinions  are 
and  respect.    His  Ind 
reflects  the  opinion  of 
and   his   statement   of 
America  faces  now  and 
measure  In  the  futvire 
thinking  American. 


Soldiers  See 


tarniinated  In  auch  a  way 

industry  which  has 

the  wor  effort,    aov« 

muat  be  Bbaorbed 

Currency  muat  be  ata* 

national  income  of 

laMiftd.    Tbe  anor« 

■ivat  ba  fuiniled, 

of  the  Nation 

a  Juat  baala. 

)mic  needa,  Iaton 

which  must  be  aolved. 

t  he  characteriue  aa 
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the  New  Deal.     En> 

aged  and  the  unfor- 

I  galnat  foreign  Ideoiu- 

for  a  government  by 

government  by  men.  which, 

odious"  and  has  been 

by    the    New    Deal. 

uilurpatlon  of  power,  he 

low  taken  over  by  the 

freeing   the  judicial 

control  and  giving  back 

seized  by  the  Federal 

says  Eaton.  "We  must 

zen  from  Federal  bu- 

so  that  all  Americans 

freemen  under  a  free 

o^n  making." 

s  congreesional  dele- 

the  Nation's  leading 
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It!  Do  We? 


EXTENSION  <  >F  REMARKS 
o  • 


HON.  HOWARD 


or   WIS(  ONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Mcy  19, 1944 


Mr.  McMURRAY, 
der  leave  to  extend 
Record.  I  include  ar 
Milwaukee  Journal 
19.  1644: 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

my  remarks  In  the 

editorial  from  the 

Wednesday,  April 
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BOLDIXRS   SEI 


Prom  the  shell -torn 
Associated  Press  corn 
Nazi  effort  to  break 
dlers  In  that  most 

The  Nazi  pamphlets 
head  area  "try  to  pit 
other      •      •      •      by 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NIW  TOIX 

IN  THE  8ENAT1  OP  THE  UNITID  8TAT18 

Friday.  May  19  deginlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  me  in  support  of 
an  amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray!,  and  an  ed- 
itorial from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  in 
connection  with  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  favor  the  continuance  of  O.  P.  A.  for 
the  protection  of  our  economy.  I  voted  for 
It  on  every  occasion  In  the  past. 

The  present  Director,  Mr.  Bowles,  has  Im- 
proved TJie  admlrrtstratlcn  of  O.  P.  A.  How- 
ever, there  Is  still  room  for  Improvement, 
especially  In  the  Meat  Section. 

One  of  the  most  vexing  problems  that 
your  Small  Business  Committee  has  had  to 
deal  with  In  the  past  2  years  Is  the  squeeze 
put  on  Independent  and  small  businesses  in 
many  trades  and  Industries  as  a  result  of 
O.  P.  A.  price  celling  regulations  which  do 
not  permit  a  fair  and  equitable  operating 
margin.  The  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, through  many  conferences  and  pub- 
lic hearings,  has  been  successful  In  assisting 
the  Price  Administrator  in  adjusting  such 
price  ceilings  so  as  to  permit  equitable  and 
Just  margins  under  which  the  Independent 
small-business  men  of  the  country  may  con- 
tinue to  operate. 

One  such  Industry  has.  however,  continued 
to  operate  under  a  terrific  handicap.  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  meat-packing  industry, 
especially  those  slaughterers  who  are  set  up 
primarily  for  the  slaughtering  of  beef,  veal, 
and  lamb.  The  condition  among  those 
slaughterers  has  now  reached  a  critical  stage 
where  some  have  been  forced  Into  liquidation, 
many  others  have  been  forced  to  curtail  their 
operations,  and  some  are  wholly  shut  down. 
All  are  threatened  In  a  greater  or  less  degree 
wi^h  bankruptcy  If  a  remedy  Is  not  found. 

Normal  remedies  lie  in  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  and  In  the  hands  of  the  Price 
Administrator  and  his  deputies  who  have  It 
within  their  power  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments.  Those  ofDclals,  however,  within 
the  Meat  Section  of  the  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration have  stubbornly  resisted  adjust- 
ments in  price  ceilings  In  the  face  of  the  fact, 
(1)  that  the  law  says  price  ceilings  shall  be 
such  as  to  provide  generally  fair  and  equita- 
ble operating  margins;  (2)  these  same  Meat 
Section  officials  admit  over  and  over  again 
that  the  Independent  slaughterers  of  beef, 
veal,  and  lamb  must  lose  money  under  the 
present  O.  P.  A.  price  celling;  and  (3)  that  in 
the  case  of  one  major  city,  Buffalo,  where 
28  local  meat  packers  have  been  closed  for 
more  than  6  weeks,  It  has  been  shown  O.  P.  A. 
officials  that  through  use  of  subsidies  and  a 
readjustment  of  I'j  cents  per  pound  between 
packer  and  retailer  celling,  these  Buffalo 
packers  can  open  for  operation  without  loea 
to  themselves  and  without  an  Increase  in 
the  celling  price  to  the  consumer. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Meat  Section  of  O.  P.  A.  Is  placed 
under  a  shadow  of  grave  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  meat  Industry,  as  far  as  O.  P.  A.  is  con- 
cerned, la  l>elng  admlninered  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  monopolistic 
mteresta  In  the  meat-packing  induatry.  I 
am  told  some  employees  of  the  Meat  Section 
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were  formerly  with  one  or  tbe  other  of  the 
big  packcra.  The  principal  executive  In  the 
ti»»i  Section  of  O.  P.  A.  cornea  from  one  of 
tbe  major  packers,  Armour  k  Co,  He  bai  been 
the  kry  mnn  in  the  Meat  Section  of  O.  P  A, 
from  the  very  beginning  And  from  the  verjT 
begliinlug,  the  000  or  more  inUrpendent  meat 
packers  of  the  country  have  oomplulnrd  of 
unfalrnetfe  toward  them  in  tbe  rules  and  rcgu* 
latlona  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Meat  Section  and  of 
ndvonce  leaka  on  rulea  and  regulattona  to 
the  big  monupollatlc  packera, 

A  word  of  explanation  la  here  neceaaary  In 
order  to  underktand  the  true  economic  func- 
tion of  the  independent  beef,  veal,  and  lamb 
slaughterer,  and  why  through  tbe  yeara  he 
has  successfully  stayed  In  business  In  the 
face  of  the  all-powerful  monopolistic  forces 
of  the  major  packers.  The  reaaon  the  Inde- 
pendent packer  has  been  able  to  do  thia  la 
because  he  la  a  local  packer,  he  slaughters 
locally,  and  he  puts  out  his  meat  In  the  form 
desired  in  the  local  area.  His  meat  Is  fresher 
when  It  reaches  the  consumer  through  the 
local  Independent  butcher  shops.  For  these 
reasons  there  has  always  existed  a  price  dif- 
ferential which  the  local  retailer  has  been 
willing  to  pay  to  the  local  slaughterer.  This 
historical  differential  Is  In  the  neighborhood 
of  a  cent  and  a  half  per  pound.  This  cent- 
and-a-half-psr-pour.d  differential  Is  a  very 
important  matter.  It  Is  tbe  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss  for  the  local  Independ- 
ent packer.  If  we  put  this  In  another  light. 
we  have  a  clearer  understandlrg  of  the  pres- 
ent O.  P.  A.  meat-pricing  difficulties.  In 
order  for  the  big  packer  to  ship  his  beef  into 
a  local  trading  area  from  some  far-distant 
point,  he  has  found  that  he  must  undersell 
the   local  packer  If  he  la  to  sell  any  beef 

iocally. 

The  history  of  the  Industry,  therefore, 
shows  that  the  major  packers  have  been  ac- 
customed over  the  years  to  taking  a  loss  on 
their  beef.  They  can  only  do  this  because 
they  are  also  big  meat  processors;  they  enjoy 
a  large  volume  in  specially  prepared  and 
packaged  meats  and  meat  products  of  all 
kinds.  They  sell  tremendous  quantities  of 
other  types  of  commodities,  especially  in  the 
dairy-products  field.  Prom  all  of  these  varied 
lines  they  make  enough  profit  to  absorb  their 
losses  on  unprocessed  beef. 

Now  comes  O.  P  A.  anj  its  Meat  Division, 
unier  the  unchallenged  say-JO  of  an  em- 
ployee of  a  major  meat  packer.  This  man, 
through  his  control  of  O.  P.  A.  price  ceillrg 
regulations,  has  destroyed  this  old  historical 
preferential  premium  which  the  local  inde- 
pendent packer  has  received  for  years.  He 
has  done  this  by  requiring  price  ceilings  for 
the  local  packer  to  be  tbe  same  as  the  big 
packer  who  has  used  these  particular  meat 
products  as  a  loss  leader  in  times  past. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bulfalo  meat  packers, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  they  have  repeatedly 
sought  and  been  refused  the  restoration  of 
this  historical  margin  of  a  cent-and-a-half 
premium  for  locally  slaughtered  beef,  veal. 

and  lamb. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, headed  by  Senator  Muehat,  of  Montana, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  small,  independent 
business.  We  realize  there  will  be  casual- 
ties, all  too  many  of  them,  in  the  field  of 
small  bilsiness. 

The  blighting  results  of  these  losses  will 
affect  adversely  the  system  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  preserve  In  thia  land  of  opportunity. 
We  reallza  the  vital  need  for  price  control, 
but  within  that  favored  province  we  must 
defend  little  business  and  prevent  its  de- 
struction wherever  possible. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  10. 
10441 

CONSUMERS   IN    MIDDLX 

Buffalo  consumers  are  caught  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  confilct  that  baa  developed  be- 
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tween  the  closed -down  Buffalo  ment  packen 
and  the  V/atbinKtun  O.  P.  A.  over  price  oeli- 
inga  and  meat  sotsldlea,  The  Waihtngion 
•uttioritlee  have  luued  conflicting  state- 
menu  about  tbe  local  meat  aupply  aiiua- 
tlon  and,  after  making  aome  c(/nceaalona  to 
the  paokert'  demands  for  a  fair-profit  margin. 
have  announced  that  they  will  go  no  further. 
Th«  tacit  admlMlun  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Meat 
Division  that  Buffato'a  supply  of  meat  waa 
only  30  percent  of  normal  waa  contradicted 
by  O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Chester  Bow  It  a, 
who  wrote  In  a  letUr  to  Senator  Jauem  M. 
Mkao  that  the  O.  P.  A.'a  latest  report  la 
that  there  la  no  critical  meat  ahortage  here. 
Unleaa  Mr.  Bowles  Included  the  black  mar- 
ket—which Is  expanding  rapidly  aa  a  result 
of  the  shortage  of  legally  slaughtered  and 
legally  priced  meat— in  his  calculations,  any 
Buffalo  housewife  or  retail  butcher  can  offer 
first-hand  evldance  to  dispute  them.  The 
removal  of  rationing  restrictions  on  moat 
meats  has  proved  a  farce  In  Buffalo,  in  view 
of  empty  meat  shelves. 

Brlefiy  the  situation  Is  this:  85  local  meat 
packers  In  28  plants  have  been  closed  down 
for  2  months,  protesting  that  If  they  observe 
tbe  celling  prices  fixed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  In 
their  sales  to  retaU  meat  stores,  they  will 
lose  money.  They  claim  only  thfe  right  to 
maintain  a  traditional  charge  of  1.5  cents  a 
pounl  dressed  weight  over  the  amount  now 
allowed— a  charge  which  has  always  been 
absorbed  by  the  retailers  and  would  not  affect 
the  celling  price  paid  by  consunners.  Their 
contention  that  their  profit  margin  would 
be  more  than  wiped  out  If  they  follow  the 
strict  O.  P.  A.  regulations  Is  generally  sup- 
ported by  local  O.  P.  A.  authorities  and  by 
those  familiar  with  the  local  situation. 

The  Washington  O.  P.  A.  has  granted  a 
partial  concession — admitting  tacitly  that 
the  packers  have  not  received  a  fair  deal  in 
the  past— by  shifting  Buffplo  to  a  hlgher-prics 
zone  and  granting  a  subsidy  of  80  percent  of 
freight  to  offset  shrinkage  losses  on  cattle 
shipped  here  from  the  West.  Altogether,  this 
amounts  to  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
a  pound  In  the  additional  price  allowed.  It 
would  seem  that  there  Is  some  basis  here  for 
a  compromise  between  the  stand  of  the  O.  P. 
A.  and  that  of  the  packers,  but  both  sides 
are  adamant  against  further  concessions. 
Meanwhile  black-market  operations  are  on 
the  increase  throughout  western  New  York. 
Uninspected  end  poorer  grades  of  meat  are 
sold  at  tcp-grade  celling  prices  or  at  black- 
market  prices,  and  the  average  Buffalo  con- 
sumer IB  drawing  no  benefit  from  the  national 
surplus  of  meat. 

In  taking  a  hard-and-fast  stand  on  the 
matter,  the  Washington  O.  P.  A.  oflftce  Is 
making  no  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the 
shortage  here.  It  Is  another  exajnple  of  bu- 
reaucratic procedure,  without  benefit  of  any 
adequate  Investigation  of  the  local  situation. 
Whether  or  not  the  packers  are  right  in  their 
contention,  such  an  investigation,  followed 
by  prompt  action  to  rectify  any  mistakes.  Is 
in  order. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  Missouaj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
realize  what  the  blind  have  been  doing 
on  tbe  home  front  in  connection  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  An  outstanding 
example  can  be  found   at  the  Mines 


Equipment  Co.,  of  St.  Louln.  Mo.  This 
company  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  aovernment.  especially  the 
Signal  Corps  and  tlic  Air  Corps  of  both 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  president  of 
this  concern.  J.  E.  Miller,  U  an  out- 
standing patriotic  citizen  of  St.  Louis. 
At  his  own  expense  he  Increased  the  fa- 
cilities of  hU  plant  so  that  he  oould  be 
of  more  assistance  to  the  Oovernment 
during  the  war  period.  He  has  likewise 
spent  a  irrcat  deal  of  money  In  research, 
perfecting  equipment  that  has  proved  to 
be  very  beneficial. 

What  the  blind  have  accomplished  at 
the  Mines  Equipment  Co.  can  be  accom- 
plished in  other  branches  of  Industry. 

Mr.  Miller  has  written  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Commerce  un- 
der date  of  May  17.  1944,  and  under  the 
permission  granted  me  I  include  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

WASTED      MANrOWEB 

(By  J.  E.  Miller,  plant  manager,  Mlnea 

Equipment  Co.) 
St.  Louis  Industry  has.  In  the  blind  men 
and  women  of  this  community,  a  great  source 
of  potential  manpower  which  In  many  cases  is 
being  completely  overlooked. 

Emplcy:!rs  for  many  years  have  had  an  in- 
herent prejudice  against  using  blind  workers 
in  Industiy  They  aik,  "What  can  a  blind 
person  do?  How  can  they  get  to  work? 
Won't  they  get  In  the  way?"  It  baa  been  this 
attitude  of  refusing  to  recognize  that  a  blind 
person  might  be  a  capable  wotker  that  has 
brought  about  this  situation  of  wasted  man- 
power 

At  Mines  Equipment  Co.  we  have  found 
that  the  blind  are  perfectly  able  workers  and 
have  found  In  them  part  of  the  answer  to 
current  manpower  shortage  problems.  We 
hare  23  blind  workers  employed  In  our  plants, 
working  on  all  types  of  Jobs  and  at  all  rates. 
And  every  one  of  them  is  doing  his  Job 
ciaciently  and  on  equal  terms  with  otir  nor- 
mal emplojes. 

Here  nre  some  of  the  pKJsltlona  which  are 
being  filled  by  blind  wotkers  in  our  plants: 
storeroom  clerk,  drill  press  operator,  inrpec- 
tor.  assembly  worker,  press  operator,  and  box 
packer. 

This  is  abundant  proof  that  blind  people 
can  do  Important  and  necessary  work  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  A  simple  rule  of  thumb  that 
can  be  used  to  determine  what  Joba  can 
be  done  by  blind  workers  In  your  pUnt  la 
this:  Just  close  your  eyes  and  visualize  what 
Jobs  In  your  plant  can  be  done  without  tl:e 
use  of  eyes.  The  answer  is  as  simple  es  that. 
Using  this  rule  as  a  measuring  stick,  ycu 
can  see  that  there  are  a  number  of  Job 
families  into  which  blind  workers  fit  very 
easily.  For  example,  they  can  be  used  ei- 
fsctlvely  In  such  positions  as  theae:  stringing 
beads  for  insulation,  drilling  on  a  drill  press, 
gauging  with  plug  gauges,  gauging  with 
thread  gauges,  answering  telephones,  packing 
boxes.  Inspecting,  sorting  bolts,  nuie.  and 
•crews,  and  doing  simple  aasembiy  work. 

Blind  people  have  a  sense  of  touch  that 
is  equalled  by  none.  Their  flngera  are  to 
them  what  eyes  are  to  a  sighted  person. 
Their  sensitive  hands  are  an  asset  to  any 
employer  who  can  find  a  use  for  this  special- 
ized ability  where  sight  Is  not  neceaaary. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  blind  work- 
ers have  no  more  transportation  difficulties 
that  do  ordinary  employees.  They  can  ride 
street  cars  without  danger,  and  they  are 
always  helped  across  the  street.  They'll  get 
there  and  theyll  be  on  time  every  day.  too. 
In  addition  to  being  a  capable  worker,  the 
blind  employee  is  a  good  morale  builder.  He 
inspires  bis  feMow  workers  to  b3tter  prodtic- 
tlon.  He  la  dependable,  accurate,  and  eon- 
aistent. 
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Tb«  ttMory  wblcb  w«  um  »t  lltD«i  Cquip- 
■Mat  Oo.  la  that  If  a  blind  paraoa  oaa  do 
tilt  Job.  It  rallcvM  an  able-bodlad  vorkar 
(or  anotbar  Job.  If  in  each  Stata  000  or  000 
blind  ware  hired  by  induittrlal  concerns, 
which.  In  lilaaourl  aa  lu  moat  Statea  would 
mMUi  laaa  than  1  or  a  workers  per  plant,  you 
would  And  a  tdtal  of  about  38.000  Joba  In  the 
Unltad  SUtes  tbat  could  be  filled  by  blind 
people.  This  amoun  would  almost  take  ears 
flf  tho  flflaployable  blind  available  for  war 
Joba,  and  would  release  the  same  number  of 
normal  workers  for  otber  Jobs. 

There  are  a  number  of  companlea  In  St. 
Louis  who  have  hired  blind  people  for  various 
typea  of  work  and  are  i2:lad  of  It.  Many  others 
eould  follow  their  example. 

Tba  United  States  Employment  Service 
oOee  con  glTe  any  employer  all  necessary  In- 
fonnatlon  on  the  use  of  blind  workers  In 
Industry  and  can  supply  such  workers  on 
request. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NKW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Exeter  News-Letter. 
Exeter.  N.  H..  on  Thursday.  May  18.  1944. 
Thi«  was  written  by  Henry  Phillips.  Jr.. 
a  political  columnist  for  that  paper.  The 
subject  of  this  column  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  concerned  that  the 
young  people  of  our  country  should  con- 
sider seriously  their  responsibilities  aa 
ciUiens: 

Over  th«  laat  week  end  the  Herodotan  So- 
ciety of  the  academy  waa  boat  to  a  keen 
group  of  delegatea  who  came  here  to  talk 
•bout  pollttca  and  government.  They  cama 
frooi  public  and  private  schoola  In  four  New 
England  Statea.  The  number  Included  both 
boya  and  glrla. 

The  Idea  for  the  conference  sprang  from 
the  Intereat  Ui  the  subject  developed  by  stu- 
dents In  the  academy  who,  aa  members  of 
Um  boat  society,  have  been  considering  the 
■attnnnl  political  acene.  They  got  to  won- 
dntng  what  other  achools  were  doing  along 
tha  aame  line  and  began  writing  letters  to 
find  out.  Whan  the  replies  began  coming 
In  and  It  waa  apparent  that  Interest  had 
baan  arouaed.  one  thing  led  to  another  and 
In  a  f«w  weeks  almoat  SO  delegates  from  2S 
scboola  were  on  hand  In  Exeter. 

Two  diacuaalon  meetings  were  held  Satur- 
day afternoon.  The  firat.  led  by  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin F.  wnght.  profeaaor  of  government  In 
Barrard.  concerned  the  reaponalbUitles  of  dt- 
laens  toward  goremment  aervloe  aa  a  career 
or  as  a  part-tUna  Intereat,  and  some  of  the 
opporttmltlea  opan  in  such  aervlce.  Or. 
Wright  emphaalaad  the  continuing  need  for 
BMB  and  women  of  broad  general  edtjca- 
tton  In  administrative  poalttona  in  govern- 
ment. Technical  training  without  a  back. 
ground  of  llbaral  education,  he  said,  doea 
not  lit  a  pVMD  to  aolve  the  human  equation 
which  la  Involved  In  every  ooeupatlon. 

Led  next  by  Mark  P.  BUieiauu.  Instructor 
tn  political  aclence  In  St.  Paul'a  School,  Con- 
cord. N.  H..  the  delegates  discussed  practical 
ways  and  means  of  furthering  interest  in 
public  sanrlca.    An  Incluaive  list  of  common 


barrUrs  to  wtdar  Intaiaat  la  Oorammant 
aarrlce  waa  dSMNi  op,  •  f .,  fanaral  avaralon 
to  politics  on  tiM  part  e  many  young  peopla 
of  good  adueatlon:  the  naaeurlty  of  elective 
poaltlona,  ttaa  low  pay  o:  others. 

Between  the  aftemoo  i  gatherings  and  the 
dinner  meeting  a  half  t  our  summary  of  the 
conference  waa  broadcas  .  over  Station  WLAW 
of  Laarrence,  Uaaa.  Th<  program  originated 
at  the  Exeter  Inn  and  '  ras  presided  over  by 
E.  Hartwell  Daley,  C.  B.  1 1.  announcer.  A  fea- 
ture of  this  program  wa  an  Informal  discus- 
sion among  some  of  t  ^e  delegates  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  conference. 

The  dinner  meeting  '  ras  as  distinguished 
an  occasion  as  Exeter  ha  i  seen  In  many  years. 
Most  prominent  of  th(  guests  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Pc  rrestal  and  Mrs.  For- 
restal  who  had  come  on  a  brief  visit  to  their 
son,  a  member  of  the  Herodotan  Society. 
Accompanying  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Forrestal 
were  United  States  Ser  ator  Joseph  H.  Ball, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Mrs.  :  lall.  The  conference 
was  honored  also  by  t  le  presence  of  Gov. 
Robert  O.  Blood,  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
spoke  on  the  radio  pr  )gram  and  was  one 
of  the  after  dinner  speakers.  Another 
guest  prominent  In  the  business  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  State  wai  John  D.  Langmuir, 
of  Nashua,  executive  d  rector  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Taxpayer    Associations. 

Dr.  Lewis  Perry,  principal  of  the  academy, 
welcomed  the  delegates  and  guests  among 
whom  was  John  Lary,  ch  airman  of  the  Exeter 
Board  of  Selectmen. 

Mr.  Langmuir,  first  of  the  evening  speakers 
to  be  Introduced  by  I  resident  Leonard  S. 
Zartman,  Jr..  of  the  « iclety,  asserted  that 
there  Is  no  reason  to  b  >  aahamed  of  politi- 
cians. He  defined  pel  tics  aa  "diplomacy, 
tact,  and  getting  thing  i  done  amicably  In- 
atead  of  by  a  fight." 

Governor  Blood  tirge  I  the  delegates  and 
their  boats  seriously  Is  consldar  entering 
public  Ufa  and  "to  dc  a  real  Job  In  It." 
"There  la  no  field,"  the  Ck)vemor  atated.  "In 
which  you  can  contrlbui  e  mora  to  your  com- 
munity or  Bute  than  ir  public  life  " 

Secretary  Wonttttd,  l,\  Introducing  Sena- 
tor Ball,  remarked  brief]  f  that  becauae  of  the 
too  preralent  belief  thi  t  dentoeracy  la  au- 
tomatic and  for  that  rtm  on  cannot  fall,  there 
ia  a  tendency  for  the  rm  t  majority  of  people 
to  refrain  from  partlcl]  ating  in  It,  and  to 
let  the  Government  ha  idle  all  their  prob- 
lems. He  said  that  the  >nly  way  to  prove  to 
other  nations  the  value  of  democracy  U  to 
make  It  work  here. 

Senator  BAix'a  topic  v  as  World  Peace.  He 
warned  against  the  dan(  er  of  state  socialism 
If  we  are  required  agal  i  to  Join  an  arma- 
menta  race  with  other  nations.  Unleaa  we 
can  enter  upon  acme  f(  rm  of  International 
organization,  based  on  tt  oee  democratic  prin- 
ciples under  which  ou:  Republic  was  or- 
ganized and  thrives  todi  \J,  the  Senator  said, 
we  ahall  have  to  keep  up  our  armaments. 
Introduce  peacetime  military  service  and  get 
ready  for  another  world  war.  He  stated  that 
a  poet-war  trend  towan  nationalism  or  Iso- 
latlonlam  la  very  likely  going  on  to  aaaert 
that :  "There  will  be  a  t  remendous  challenge 
facing  you  delegatea  to  provide  the  type  of 
leadership  that  will  reverse  that  trend,  and 
ateer  ttaa  Nation's  courie  toward  peace  and 
stability  and  away  from  war  and  chaoa." 

At  a  abort  final  seaali  m  of  the  conference 
held  Sunday  morning  de  egatea  voted  to  make 
the  organisation  permawnt  under  the  title 
"The  Interscholaatic  Aaiociatlon  for  Politics 
and  Government."  As  chairman  of  the  as- 
sociation the  group  i  inanlmoxisly  elected 
Michael  V.  Porreatal.  i)n  executive  conunlt- 
tee  of  five  was  alao  cho  «n  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee of  correspondenc  j  and  to  arrange  for 
a  second  conference  nex ;  year.  The  commit- 
tee will  use  every  means  poaaible  to  stimulate 
further  the  awakened  ix  tcrest  tn  politics  and 
government  among  blai  schools  and  pre- 
paratory achool  Btudenti , 


Farm  Prict  tod  Farm  Income  Sihiatioa 


IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

or  KANSAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  ^944 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  timely  letter 
from  Mr.  Herman  Hurst,  of  Oswego, 
Kans.,  who  discusses  the  farm  price  and 
farm  income  situation.  Mr.  Hurst  is  a 
fine  citizen  who  has  given  much  thought 
and  study  to  the  question  of  an  adequate 
income  for  the  farm  and  farm  family. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oswego.  Kans.,  JIfay  11.  1944. 
Hon.  Clyde  M.  Rexo, 

United  Statea  Senator. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Reed:  I  have  received  two  letters 
of  your  addresses  you  sent  me  and  would  say 
that  I  agree  with  you  and  hope  you  will  keep 
up  the  fight  for  the  farmer. 

Being  a  farmer.  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
can  say  that  the  farmer  Is  a  profiteer  and 
gets  abnormally  high  prices  for  his  produce. 
I  have  read  articles  accusing  him  of  being 
unfair  to  the  consumer  and  I  wonder  If  any-. 
one  knows  that  the  farmer  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  prod- 
uce. In  the  matter  of  livestock  he  baa  no 
more  to  say  what  his  cattle,  hogs,  or  aheep 
will  bring  than  the  stock  being  sold.  If  he 
goes  to  market  early,  he  Ir  told  that  they 
haven't  gotten  the  market  yet,  which  is  set 
In  the  large  centers,  and  when  It  comes  the 
farmer  baa  not  been  consulted  about  what  It 
coata  to  produce  said  animals,  but  on  a  price 
set  by  r.  processor,  who  figures  cost  of  process- 
ing and  a  profit.  I  believe  the  proceasors  are 
so  organized  that  they  act  the  buying  price 
on  livestock  and  alao  set  the  price  on  the 
proceaaed  meat. 

It  Is  the  same  with  grain.  The  farmer 
takea  his  wheat  to  the  elevator  and  he  has  no 
more  to  say  what  he  gets  for  It  than  the 
tractor  that  was  used  In  the  production.  He 
has  nothing  to  say  about  the  tests,  nor  doea 
he  see  It  weighed.  He  is  paid  a  price  that 
the  procesaor  can  feel  he  will  not  take  any 
loss.  Of  course,  the  processor  does  not  al- 
ways make  the  profit  he  had  expected  to.  but 
he  had  the  privilege  to  try.  This  la  abso- 
lutely denied  the  farmer. 

A  good  crop  In  some  foreign  country  often 
brings  down  the  price  of  grain  In  the  United 
States.  A  rain  In  the  fall  and  winter  often 
brings  the  price  of  wheat  down  6  months 
before  harveat.  A  rain  In  the  stunmer  and 
the  papera  aay  It  waa  a  mUUon-dollar  rain 
for  the  corn  montht  before  the  corn  la  ripe 
for  harvest.  The  papers  orten  sute  that  the 
farmers'  Income  for  certain  years  have  been 
so  many  billions  of  dollars,  but  they  fall  to 
figure  on  the  coat  of  nuULlng  those  billions 
and  that  this  amount  muat  be  divided  be- 
tween more  than  6X)00.000  farmera.  Farm 
implementa  and  machinery  are  maintained 
at  an  even  price  the  year  around,  yet  the 
grain  produced  by  using  said  machinery  fluc- 
tuates between  10  to  30  percent  in  1  year. 
You  might  buy  an  implement  for  200  bushels 
of  wheat  now,  but  next  year  it  may  take  f  00 
bushels  to  buy  the  same  machine.  The  Gov- 
ernment asks  the  farmers  to  produce  more 
meat  to  win  the  war.  I  believe  the  annual 
average  pig  crop  Is  about  40.0C0  000  to  45.000.- 
000,  but  the  1943  crop  was  121.000.874.  so  they 
cut  about  $2  per  hundred  on  the  price,  with 
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a  threatened  other  reduction  of  |l  JA  per  100 
for  the  crop  of  1944.  I  don't  believe  the  con- 
sumer geU  the  benefit  he  ahould  by  the 
reduced  coat.  The  Government  asked  the 
farmer  to  produce  more  chickens,  which  ha 
did.  Now  they  are  'Cheaper.  A  month  ago 
egga  were  42  cents,  but  a  few  weeks  of  warm 
weather  and  they  said  there  waa  a  surplus 
of  eggs,  so  took  off  11  cents  per  dozen.  I  do 
not  believe  there  are  many  farmers,  with  the 
help  of  wife  and  children  working,  getting 
more  than  one-half  as  much  as  railroad  peo- 
ple and  miners  are  getting — that  Is.  alter  the 
cost  has  been  taken  out  of  production.  The 
papers  In  reporting  the  price  received  by  the 
farmers  for  livestock  stress  the  top  prices 
paid.  I  do  not  believe  over  one-half  of  the 
receipts  bring  over  one-half  of  the  top  quo- 
tation. There  are  several  organizations  try- 
ing to  help  the  farmer  to  produce  more,  but 
I  believe  we  could  produce  enough  to  feed 
the  United  States  without  any  county  farm 
agents.  There  is  too  much  spread  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  If  anyone 
needs  a  subsidy.  It  is  the  man  who  produces 
and  has  to  contend  with  the  chlnchbugs, 
grasshoppers,  droughts  and  floods,  and  the 
processor. 

Very  truly, 

Herman  HintsT. 


Pay  Readjuthnent  Act  of  1942— Vole  In 
the  House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  May  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanirtiou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  extracts  from  the  Comgressioiial 
Record  showing  the  final  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Senate  bill 
2025,  to  readjust  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  13, 

19421 

Von  ON  iNcaiAsiNO  Pat  of  Soldurs 

PAT    READJUSTMENT    BnX    OF    1942 

Mr.  Mat.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  MVhole  Hotise  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration,  of  the  bill 
<S.  2025)  to  readjust  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  personnel  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  8\u-vey,  and 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  question  Is 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Andrews  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were— 
yeas  359,  nays  1.  not  voting  71.  aa  follows: 

[Roll  No.  56] 

TEAS — 35» 

Allen  of  Illinois,  Allen  of  Louisiana,  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  Anderson  of  California,  An- 


derson of  New  Mexico,  August  H.  Andreaen. 
Andrews,    Angell,    Arends,    Arnold,    Barden. 
Barnes.  Barry,  Bates  of  MaasachusetU.  Baum- 
hart.  Beam.  Beckworth,  Belter.  Bell.  Bender, 
Bennett.    Bishop.    Bland.     Bloom.    Boehne, 
Boggs.   Boland,   Bolton,   Boren,   Bradley   of 
Pennsylvania,    Brooks,    Brown    oi    Georgia, 
Brown   of  Ohio.   Bryscn.   Bui  winkle.   Burch, 
Burdlck.  Burgin.  Butler,  Byron,  Camp,  Can- 
field.  Cannon  of  Florida,  Cannon  of  Mlaaourl. 
Capozzoll,  Carlson.  Carter,  Cartwrlght.  Caae  of 
South  Dakota.  Celler,  Chapman.  Chenoweth. 
Chiperfleld.  Clark.  Claypool.  Clevenger.  Clu- 
ett.  Cochran.  Coffee  of  Nebraska.  Coffee  of 
Washington,  Cole  of  New  York.  Collins.  Col- 
mer.     Cooley,     Cooper,     Copeland.     Costello. 
Courtney,    Cox,    Cravens,    Crawford,    Creal, 
Crowther.  Culkln.  Cullen.  Cunningham.  Cur- 
tis. D'Alesandro.  Davis  of  Ohio.  Davis  of  Ten- 
nessee. Day.  Dewey.  Dlcksteln.  DingeU,  Dirk- 
sen,  Dltter.  Domengeaux.  Doughton.  Douglas, 
Downs.  Duncan.  Dworshak,  Eaton,  Eberhart- 
er,  Edmiston.  Elliott  of  California,  Elston,  En- 
gel.    Englebright,    Faddls.    Fellows.    Fenton, 
Fitzgerald,  Fitzpatrlck.  Flannagan.  Fogarty, 
Polger,  Forand,  Leland  M.  Ford.  Ford  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Thomas  F.  Ford.  Pulmer.  Gale,  Gam- 
ble. Gathlngs.  Gehrmann.  Gerlach.  Gibson, 
Glfford,    Gilchrist,    Gillette,    Gore,    Gossett. 
Graham.  Grant  of  Indiana.  Green.  Gregory, 
Guyer,  Gwynne,  Haines,  Edwin  Arthur  Hall, 
Leonard    W.    Hall,    Halleck,    Hancock,    Hare, 
Harness.  Harris  of  A    .ansas,  Harris  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hart.  Barter.  Hartley.  Healey.  Hubert. 
Heffernan,    Heidinger.   Hendricks.   Hess.   Hill 
of   Colorado.   Hill   of   Washington,   Hinshaw. 
Hobbs.    Hoffman.    Holbrock.    Holmes,    Hook, 
Hope,  Houston.  Howell,  Hull,  Hunter,  Imhoff, 
Izac,  Jackson.  Jacobsen,  Jenkins  of  Ohio.  Jen- 
sen. Johns.  Johnson  of  California.  Johnson  of 
Illinois.  Johnson  of  Indiana.  Luther  A.  John- 
son. Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Johnson  of  West 
Virginia.  Jones.  Jonkman.  Kean.  Kee.  Keefe. 
Kefauver,  Kelley  of   Pennsylvania.  Kelly  of 
Illinois,    Martin    J.    Kennedy.   Keogh,    Kerr, 
Kilday,     Klnzer.     Kirwan.     Kleberg.     Klein, 
Knutaon,  Koppleman,  Kunkel,  Landla,  Lane, 
Lanham,   Lea,   Leavy,    LeCompte,    LesinskI, 
Lewis,  Ludlow,  Lynch,  McCormack.  McOehee, 
McOranery,  McGregor,  Mclntyre,  McKeotigh, 
McLaughlin,  McLean,  McMillan,  Maaa,  Ma- 
clora,  Mabon,  Manasco,  Mansfield.  Marcan- 
tonlo.  Martin  of  Iowa.  Martin  of  Maaaachu- 
aetts,  Maaon,  May,  Merrltt.  Meyer  of  Mary- 
land. Mllla  of  Arkanaaa,  Mills  of  LouUlana. 
Mitchell,    Monroney,    Moeer,    Mott,    Mundt. 
Murdock.    Murray,    Myers   of    Pennsylvania. 
Nichols,  Norrell,  Norton,  O'Brien  of  Michigan. 
O'Brien    of    New    York.    O'Connor,    0"Hara, 
O'Leary,  O'Neal.  OToole.  Pace.  Paddock.  Pat- 
man.  Patton.  Pearson.  Peterson  of  Florida. 
Peterson  of  Georgia.  Joseph  L.  Pfelfer.  Wil- 
liam  T.  Phelflfcr.  Pierce.  Pittenger.  Ploeser. 
Poage,    Powers.    Priest,   Ramsay,    Ramspeck. 
Randolph,  Rankin  of  Mississippi,  Reed  of  Illi- 
nois, Reed  of  New  York.  Rees  of  Kansas.  Rich. 
Richards.  Rivers.  Rlzley.  Robertson  of  North 
Dakota.  Robertaon  of  Virginia,  Robinson  of 
Utah,    Robsion    of    Kentucky,    Rockefeller, 
Rockwell,  Rodgers  of  Pennsylvania.  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts,  Rolph,  Romjue.  Russell.  Sacks. 
Sanders,  Sasscer,  Satterfleld.  Sauthofl.  Scan- 
Ion.    Schuetz.    Scott.    Shafer     of     Michigan. 
Shanley.  Sheppard.  Sheridan.  Sikes.  Slmpaon. 
Smith  of  Maine.  Smith  of  Ohio.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Smith  of  Washington.  Smith 
of  Wisconsin.  Snyder.  Somers  of  New  York. 
South,  Springer,  Stames  of  Alabama.  Steagall, 
Stefan.  Stevenson,  Stratton,  Sullivan,  Sum- 
ner of  Illinois,  Sumners  of  Texas,  Sutphln, 
Sweeney,  Taber.  Talbot.  Talle.  Tarver,  Ten- 
erowlCE,   Terry,   Thill,    Thom,    Thomas    of 
New  Jersey,  Thomas  of    Texas,    Thomaaon, 
Tlbbott,    Tolan,     Traynor,     Treadway,     Van 
Zandt,  Vincent  of  Kentucky,  Vinson  of  Geor- 
gia,  Voorhls  of  California,   Vorys   of   Ohio, 
Wadsworth.      Ward.     Waslelewski,      Weaver, 
Weiss,  Welch,  Wene.  West.  Wheat.  Whelchel, 
White,    Whltten,   Whittington,   Wickersham, 
WIggleeworth.  WUllams.  Wilson,  Winter,  Wol- 
cott,  Wolfenden  of  Pennsylvania,  Wolverton 


of  New  Jersey,  Woodruff  of  Michigan,  Wood- 
rum  of  Virginia,  Wright,  Young.  Youngdabl. 

WATS— 1 

Disney. 
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Baldwin.  Bates  of  Kentucky,  Blackney,  Bon* 
ner.  Boykln.  Bradley  of  Michigan.  Buck.  Buck- 
ler of  Minneaota.  Buckley  of  New  York.  Byrne. 
Casey  of  Massachusetts.  Clason.  Cole  of  Mary- 
land. Croaaer.  Delaney.  Dies.  Dondero.  Drewry. 
Durham.  Eliot  of  Massachusetts,  Ellis,  Fish. 
Flaherty,  Gavagan.  Gearhart,  Gillie.  Granger. 
Grant  of  Alabama.  Harrington.  Jarman,  Jar- 
rett,  Jenks  of  New  Hampshire.  Jennings. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Michael  J.  Kennedy.  Kll- 
burn.  Kcclalkowski.  Kramer,  Lambertson. 
Larrabee,  Maciejewskl,  Magnuson.  Michener. 
Nelson.  O'Day.  Oliver.  Osmers,  Patrick, 
Plauche,  Plumley.  Rabaut.  Rankin  of  Mon- 
tana, Reece  of  Tennessee,  Rogers  of  Oklahoma. 
Sabath.  Schaefer  of  Illinois.  Schulte.  Scrug- 
ham.  Secrest.  Shannon.  Short.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia. Smith  of  West  Virginia.  Sparkman, 
Spence,  Stearns  of  New  Hampshire.  Tinkham. 
Vreeland.  Walter,  Worley,  Zimmerman. 

So  the  bill  was  jJassed. 


The  Meaning  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  18.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRXJFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Dr.  Willard  H.  Dow 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel.  New  York.  May  13. 
1944.  on  receiving  the  gold  medal  award 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Chemists: 

Everyone  everywhere  Is  trying  to  look  into 
the  future.  The  world  about  us  Is  being 
torn  Into  shreds,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
or  by  whom  it  may  be  reahaped.  Countless 
millions  are  longing  for  what  they  call  se- 
curity and  seem  willing  to  pay  any  price  for 
any  package  labeled  security.  The  sands  of 
mans  belief  In  himself  as  a  being  created  In 
the  Image  of  God  are  running  out.  Men  and 
women  are  trying  to  escape  today  by  dream- 
ing of  tomorrow.  Tonight  I  shall  not  talk 
about  post-war  planning  or  post-war  hoping. 
Instead  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  explore  with 
me  the  simple  elements  on  which  we  of 
America  have  founded  our  Uvea,  to  the  end 
of  discovering  whether  or  not.  in  much  of 
our  planning,  we  have  not  overlooked  that 
one  element  without  which  our  plans  will  be 
futile.  I  am  going  to  aak  you  to  consider 
freedom  and  what  it  means.  And  I  am  alao 
going  to  suggest  to  those  who  think  In  such 
terms  that  freedom  also  has  a  caata  value. 
But  let  us  think  In  terms  of  the  dignity  of 
man  and  not  of  meaaea  of  pottage. 

Let  us  be  highbrow  in  order  to  see  if  In 
being  lowbrow— call  It  practical— we  are  not 
In  danger  of  mlaalng  the  very  thing  that  we 
are  trying  to  get.  To  be  concrete.  How  many 
of  us  are  really  willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  individual  responalbUity  and  make  our  own 
futures? 

How  many  of  im.  I  wonder,  are  watching 
for  a  chance  to  break  out  of  the  lockstep  of 
thought  m  which  we  as  a  people  are  now 
machlng  and  to  do  a  little  walking  at  our  own 
gait?  And  how  many  of  us  are  Just  watchfully 
waiting  for  the  line  to  break  of  Itaelf.  or. 
better  yet,  to  be  broken  by  someone  we  elect 
or  select  for  that  purpose?  In  other  words, 
how  many  of  us  have  the  burning  paaalon  to 
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step  out  for  frtedom?  And  how  many  of  oi 
u*  bedndng  to  think  of  freedom  as  some- 
thing we  would  very  much  like  to  have  given 
to  u»?  There  la  •  whale  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  approacbea. 

Freedom  Is  not  a  condition  of  life.  It  la  the 
absence  of  a  condition  of  life.  The  moment 
we  think  of  It  aa  a  condition,  we  recognize — 
no  matter  what  we  may  say  to  the  contrary — 
A  auper  power  which  can  tell  us  not  only 
what  la  and  what  la  not  freedom,  but  also  Just 
hov.  and  why  we  miiat  like  It.  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  marshal  of  Napoleon's  who, 
entering  a  captured  town,  summoned  the  clt- 
laena  to  the  market  place.  "My  friends."  he 
declared.  "I  bring  you  the  perfect  freedom. 
But  be  prudent.  I  shall  shoot  the  first  man 
^,Mho  stirs." 

Take  the  slogan  "Free  enterprise."  Every- 
one seems  to  have  gone  overt>oard  for  free 
enterprise.  But  It  appears  that  the  securing 
9f  free  enterprise  Is  a  very  complicated  mat- 
ter, and  I  should  hate  to  be  given  the  task 
of  reducing  some  of  the  prescriptions  I  read 
to  an  algebraic  formula.  "Free  enterprise." 
If  It  la  to  be  anything  but  a  name,  la  not  a 
permitted  way  of  bualness.  It  arlaes  out  of 
an  abMoce  of  a  permitted  way  of  business. 

We  seem  to  be  forgetting  that  a  govern- 
ment cannot  grant  freedom  of  religion  or 
of  speech  «r  ei  Mterprtse.  When  we  speak 
of  granting  or  reoelTlng  freedom,  we  exactly 
reverse  the  prooeesee  of  thought  that  moved 
thoee  fTMl  aan.  the  foundlag  fattoers,  to 
evolve  for  themselves  and  their  posterity— 
that  Is,  for  u*— the  OmMtltutlon  and  the  Bill 
of  mghU  We  of  AmertM  Mver  wrung  a 
Magna  Carta  from  a  king.  Our  forefathera 
touifiH  And  gained  th«  rtftit  to  thinh  and 
mo%  tar  tiMMWivM.  TIM  DMlaratien  of  In* 
d«p«ndeno«  waa  a  living,  ngtiting  thinit  nod 
not  Just  •  Hie*  raeolutiun  cMually  adopivd 
at  a  eonvMiUon.  W«  dM  aol  dtrive  our  free- 
dom from  any  geternment.  On  the  rontrary, 
we  set  up  a  government  and  lodgad  with  It 
Mlf  MHtt  «mU  puts  Of  our  frsedow  ae  w 
llMiiiM  BMtMary  for  the  praairvftllea  of  a 
rMsenable  order.  Our  wise  fathers  were  so 
fearful  that  even  these  little  trueleeetaips  of 
freodMB  aifht  be  (.bused  thst  they  delegated 
■upraoM  power  to  no  man  and  to  no  group 
of  men.  In  the  fervent  hope  that  no  govern- 
aoBt  could  ever  be  established  as  a  thing 
of  tteelf  and  apart  from  the  people. 

We  today,  without  thought  of  our  words. 
speak  of  the  Government  or  of  Waahing- 
ton  as  a  ruling  power,  and  there  are  many 
who  would  propitiate  that  power  In  much 
the  way  that  the  courtiers  of  old  are  said  to 
have  fawned  on  their  monarchs.  Our  fore- 
fathers simply  would  not  have  known  how 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  They  did  not  de- 
pend upon  a  government.  The  Government 
depended  on  them. 

They  derived  their  freedom  to  worship,  to 
speak,  and  to  carry  on  from  Almighty  God 
and  not  from  anything  fashioned  by  man. 

The  titter  reversal  that  has  come  about  In 
our  manner  of  thinking — a  reversal  which 
holds  much  evil  and  no  good,  is  lielng  driven 
in  by  a  parade  of  authoritlea  through  com- 
mittee rooms,  through  lecture  halls,  and  even 
through  pulpits,  solemnly  warning  ua  and 
oSiorting  xis  not  to  be  hasty  in  getting  rid 
of  our  wartime  controls  so  as  not  to  lapse 
into  another  dreadful  era  of  tooth  and  claw. 
We  are  being  warned  against  the  dangers  of 
freedom.  We  are  being  openly  counseled  to 
follow  the  cultures  and  even  the  diets  of 
nations  that  never  knew  freedom.  In  the 
twenties,  foreign  mlaelone  wer^  inspecting  us 
to  see  how  and  why  we  managed  so  well. 
Warn  in  the  forties  we  are  being  taught  that 
whatever  we  c.id  in  the  past  as  a  people  was 
crude  and  quite  wrong  and  that  our  future 
lies  in  being  something  other  than  American. 

All  of  which,  to  me,  is  rot,  for  I  do  not 
happen  to  be  one  of  thoee  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  la  a  fallxire.  And  although 
we  have  a  lot  to  learn,  and.  if  we  keep  our 
b*lM>«e,  we  shall  always  have  a  lot  to  learn. 
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I  think  that  what  we 
abroad  la  in  the  way  o1 
not  in  the  way  of  what 
turea  of  Europe  and 
to   their  present  pass, 
learn  from  them.     So 
would  aak  you  to  think 
OD  which  thia  country 
after  the  war.    We 
poet-war  planning,  full 
employment.     These 
terlalistic.     But  what 
Where  is  he  going  to 
vanished  entirely? 

We  are  in  an  era  of 
la  said,  and  for  the 
I  wUl  grant,  that  thes< 
for  the  war.    We  are 
are  not  in  the  Americs^ 
must  ease  out  of  them 
follow  their  sudden 
wbo  adTlae  ua  to  go 
achievement    in 
therefore  would  seem 
perience. 

But  by  the  very  nature 
trols  we  cannot 
only  ease  Into 
kind  of  society  in  whiel  i 
has  a  chance  to  expr 
oontrol  breeds   another 
seen  ho-v  quickly  price 
sidy.    And  also  we  are 
aoatfDl  brings  artificia 
■very  boUMwife  Is 
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Ing  of   bureatieratle  d 
tod  the  Individual 
reapeneibtltty  and  his 
to  decide  whether  we 
and  have  government 
be  something  else, 
point  in  human  dignl 
It  either  la  or  la  not 

The  control  man! 
word — haa  struck  the 
years  a  group  of  sincer< 
a  cycle,  comes  out  with 
that  all  advancement 
trol  of  a  single  group 

The  decisions 
govern  our  future 
and  physics  offer 
for  the  expression  of 
the  other  sciences 
an  approach  or  a  way 
that  is  entirely  its 
power  can  bring  abou 
could  possibly  be 
mon  than  has  ever  yel 

Can  you  conceive  whi  t 
group  of  scientists — n(  w 
were  made  the  master  i 
covery — If  their 
to  make  all  the 
very  thought  as 

An  lc*ea.  no  matter 
into  a  constructive 
new    approach.    Then 
aborning.    Experience 
accumulate  and 
a  new  product  or  a  nen 
Ing  is  cherished  by  th< 
and  Is  often 
these  vMons  are  thing  i 
who   have    prepared 
them. 

My  own  experience 
I  would  dread  the  day 
of  the  young  man 
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of  our  present  con- 
of  them.    We  can 
control  and  the 
the  individual  never 
himself.     For  one 
We   have   already 
control  leads  to  sub- 
witnessing  how  price 
gluts  and  shortAgsf. 
a  ration-coupon 
time  we  shall 
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determine  either  the 
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is— {I  cannot  use  a  nicer 
sciences.     Every   few 
and  good  men,  as  In 
the  recommendation 
^ould  be  In  the  con- 
scientists. 

by  them  would 
Chemistry 
greater  opportunity 
ideas  than  any  of 
scientific  brain  haa 
of  looking  at  things 
Using  this  brain 
greater  results  than 
by  a  wiser  Solo- 
appeared. 
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finite might  find  hlmeelf  In  a  thought  prison 
with  a  keeper— no  matter  how  well-lnteu- 
tloned  and  sympathetic  that  keeper  might  be. 
You  all  know  that  the  best  known  and  ablest 
of  our  authorities  turned  down  the  making 
of  the  cyclotron  as  useless.  My  company  Is 
making  bromine  from  sea  water,  but.  before 
Anally  getting  under  way.  it  was  conclusively 
demonstrated,  not  only  once  but  three  times. 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  And  lest  I  seem 
to  be  taking  on  airs,  I  will  tell  you  that  some 
years  ago  I  maturely  decided  that,  although 
the  future  of  magnesium  waa  unlimited,  it 
would  always  be  a  specialty  metal.  But  even 
at  our  present  prices  it  is  by  volume  among 
the  cheapest  of  metals.  We  have  learned 
that  if  a  research  laboratory  Is  to  produce 
resulta.  the  men  must  be  allowed  the  freedom 
to  be  a  bit  craxy.  If  we  were  to  control 
closely,  we  would  miss  the  great  idea  that  is 
found  only  by  those  with  the  coiirage  to  be 
crazy. 

Chemistry  and  physics  stand  out  nobly  in 
the  modern  world  of  science.  They  are  ever 
ready  to  give  much  and  to  accept  little  in 
return — which  is  the  reverse  of  the  modem 
world  where  the  tendency  Is  to  receive  all 
and  give  little.  We  are  now  In  A  terribl* 
war— a  war  of  complete  destructioo  or  maylM 
even  elimination.  Have  we.  as  sclentute, 
failed  In  our  effort  to  humanity  and  per- 
mitted the  operation  of  foroAt  to  work  against 
insUad  of  for  civlllxatton?  Bavs  we  listened 
to  the  wrong  tAAcbera,  to  pedagogA  of  a 
wrong  theologyf  Have  we  not  been  inspired 
by  wrong  thinking  and  gotten  our  quanta  of 
energy  confuted  with  the  moleculesf  Hava 
ws  forgotten  the  only  being  worth  rAOMmbAr* 
Ing-  ine  individual  humsn  beinff 

This  U  briefiy  what  ws  have  done.  Wa 
have  permitted  the  foatering  ol  I4aaa  our 
intelllgeMe  sayA  are  wrong.  By  preundlng 
A  knowledge  wa  do  not  hevA,  we  have  duped 
ourselves  Into  false  security.  There  la  only 
one  security  and  that  y^wmt  out  of  thA  lndl> 
vidual  thinking  for  hlmAAlf  And  thAt  bonAAtly 
and  •incrrely.  ThiA  we  know.  But  wa  arA 
discarding  ail  of  our  AipAriAnee,  traditions, 
or  past  prosperity  and  ow  entire  krtowlcdgA 
of  suocASB  With  mdlviduftUam,  We  ata.  In 
short,  discArdlng  Americanism  and  all  11 
sunds  for.  That  means  we  are  discarding 
our  moral  basis. 

There  Is  much  loose  talk  theae  days  abotit 
after-the-war  planning.  In  typical  propa- 
ganda style,  industry  Is  held  up  as  having 
the  sole  reeponstblllty  for  taking  care  of  jill 
employment  after  the  war  Is  over.  I,  for 
one.  do  not  believe  this  Is  possible  and  think 
it  Is  Just  another  scheme  to  dodge  responsi- 
bility. For  Industry  is  always  a  servant  and 
never  a  master.  The  responsibility  Is  yours 
and  mine.  We  mxist  all  make  our  contribu- 
tion and  resolve  that  there  ahall  not  be  un- 
employment after  the  war.  But  we  shall 
need  to  define  what  we  noean  by  "employ- 
ment" and  by  "unemployment."  Everyone 
can  be  employed.  But  everyone  cannot  be 
employed  at  exactly  the  kind  of  Job  under 
exactly  the  conditions  of  wages  and  hours 
that  he  or  she  may  want.  And  "full  employ- 
ment" comes  perilously  near  to  "directed" 
employment.  There  is  no  "right  to  work" 
but  there  is  a  responsibility  to  work.  We 
need  to  do  some  hard  thinking  about  rights 
and  responsibilities,  for  there  cannot  l>e  A 
right  without  a  responsibility  nor  a  respon- 
sibility without  a  right.  And  that  gets  us 
right  back  to  the  individtial. 

In  writing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution,  the  fathers  of  our  coim- 
try  were  moved  by  the  unalterable  piupose 
to  free  themaelves  and  their  posterity  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Old  World  arul  elevate 
the  Individual  to  sovereign  dignity.  They 
l)elteved  that  thus  they  were  fulfilling  the 
wui  of  God.  They  builded  with  imperishable 
atone. 

The  elennental  situation  haa  not  changed 
tiDm  their  day  to  ours.    Instead  otf  a  country 


of  a  few  million  people,  we  have  a  country 
of  130.000,000  people.  That  means  more  and 
not  less  opportunity.  The  world  around  us 
Is  much  greater  than  theirs  because,  where 
their  frontiers  were  limited  by  the  map,  our 
frontiers  are  unmapped,  for  they  are  far  off 
somewhere  In  the  great  new  world  of  phys- 
ical discovery.  Nothing  has  happened  to 
make  necessary  a  change  in  o\ir  concept  of 
Individualism. 

The  upheaval  which  has  come  about  In  cur 
manner  of  thinking  Is,  I  feel,  due  to  two 
causes.  One  is  the  Influence  upon  our  basic 
thinking  by  European  systems  of  thought 
generated  by  failure  and  the  other  is  our 
neglect  to  cherish  and  foster  the  great  free- 
dom—the freedom  of  the  ordinary,  every- 
day American. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  a  nation  to  keep  Its  free- 
dom and  history  teaches  us  that  many  have 
failed.  But  there  never  was  a  freedom  born 
like  the  American.  Our  Job  is  to  prepare  and 
to  guard  that  freedom  so  that  the  way  to 
greater  accomplishments  may  be  opened. 
Our  successes  are  small  in  contrast  to  that 
which  will  eventually  be  accomplished.  Our 
efforts  are  good  and  bad  building  stones  of 
the  future.  There  Is  always  much  room  out 
in  front— room  for  all  without  crowding— 
and  work  for  generations  to  come.  Let  us 
now  dedicate  ourselves  to  svoldlng  the  stum- 
bling blocks  and  the  unnecessary  delays  on 
this  road  of  progrAss. 

We  must  once  again  take  up  the  bsllef  that 
the  only  divine  power  Is  within  man  himself— 
he  U  the  crrntlon  of  God  If  ths  Amsrlcan 
system  has  miled,  It  !•  bACauss  wt,  ai  indi- 
viduals, have  failed  In  man  alone  can  we 
find  hfipA  for  a  futur*.  Whatever  may  bt  ths 
seeming  dAngArs  of  throwing  off  our  controls 
nitd  ones  more  bsing  Americans,  they  Are  as 
nothing  In  c<jntrast  to  the  dangsrs  of  being 
merely  a  tended  herd  It  all  depends  on 
Whether  WA  have  what  It  takes.    I  think  w# 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  sailing  of  the  Savannah  for 
Liverpool,  a  voyage  which  consumed  29 
days  and  11  hours,  has  been  set  apart 
by  Congress  and  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  National  Maritime  Day.  Today 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  great  merchant 
fleet  and  its  valiant  personnel. 

The  United  States  of  America  in  the 
span  of  a  little  more  than  2  years  has 
become  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Our  ships 
manned  by  our  citizens  circle  the  globe. 
The  American  merchant  marine  has  cov- 
ered the  stretches  of  the  sea  carrying 
food,  clothing,  armaments  to  our  armed 
forces  wherever  they  may  be.  Millions 
of  our  boys  and  girls  have  been  trans- 
ported in  safety  on  vessels  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  bridge  of  ships  constructed  by  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  one  of  the  mir- 
acles of  mankind.  The  maintenance  of 
this  magnificent  fleet  under  the  super- 


vision of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion is  a  proud  accomplishment  of  our 
national  ingenuity  and  industry.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  contribution  these 
outstanding  Government  oflBcers  and  all 
those  serving  under  them  have  made  In 
carrying  on  this  war  which  in  extent  and 
fury  eclipses  the  imagination  and  dulls 
the  significance  of  our  successes. 

The  members  of  our  merchant  marine 
have  been  great  in  the  valorous  struggle 
for  freedom  they  have  made  and  will 
continue  to  carry  on  until  the  last  man 
has  been  returned  from  his  fighting  post. 
Not  a  ship  has  failed  to  sail  and  these 
civilians,  who  have  given  their  all  for  the 
ideals  of  our  Nation,  have  been  the  nec- 
essary element  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  war.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  of  which 
we  boast  would  be  but  empty  hulls  in 
turbulent  waters  if  there  were  not  a 
healthy,  able,  and  willing  merchant  ma- 
rine to  man  the  vessels  and  direct  their 
course. 

The  declaration  of  policy-  of  Congress, 
set  forth  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  reads: 

It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  and  domeetio 
commerce  that  thA  United  StAtAs  shAll  bavA 
A  mArchant  mArlnA  •  *  *  composAd  of 
thA  bASt'SqulppAd,  SAfest,  end  most  sultsbls 
typAS  of  vesAefs,  constructed  in  ths  UnitAd 
■tates  And  manned  with  a  trained  and  HB- 
clAnt  citlcen  personnel,  It  U  herfby  dAclarAd 
to  bA  th*  policy  of  ths  UnitAd  MtatAs  to  fostsr 
thA  dsvelopRMnt  And  AnoourAgA  thA  mAlntA- 
nsncA  of  such  a  merchAnt  mArtnA. 

The  United  btates  Maritime  Commis- 
ilon  and  War  Shipping  Administration 
have  followed  the  mandate  of  this  con- 
gressional policy  and  have  striven  zeal- 
ously to  accomplish  the  objective  therein 
contained.  The  President,  speaking  of 
the  merchant  seamen,  stated  last  Sep- 
tember: 

They  are  making  an  all-out  effort  and  a 
vital  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom.  We— and  all  other  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  world — are  deeply  Indebted  to 
them  for  their  devotion  and  heroism. 

The  millions  of  shipyard  workers,  their 
executives  and  associates,  have  all  per- 
formed their  duties,  day  after  day.  in  the 
American  way  for  our  American  triumph 
on  the  seas. 

The  congratulations  of  a  grateful  na- 
tion is  due  the  maritime  industry  on  this 
day  while  we  pause  in  our  deliberation  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  more  than  5,000  sea- 
men who  have  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  and  to  be  mindful  of  the  service 
for  mankind  being  rendered  by  those  who 
live  by  the  sea.  / 


The  School-Milk  Program 


from  table  601.  page  519.  of  the  1M3 

agricultural  statistics : 

Tablc  601— Qtiantities  distributed  and 
amount  of  payments  made  by  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution  Administration  under  the  relief' 
mV  and  school-milk  programs.  fl$cal  year 
ended  June  30,  1942.  and  totals  for  earlier 
years 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fc^owing  official  table  is 


Ftate 

Prhoolmilk 

Quantity 

Cost 

Arizona ...... . ....... 

CnoWt 
i3,QM 

1,.'31.()M 

233.  .■» 

2.f7» 

M.  f  f.« 

1,  ^g^,  ••.'•■2 

3fi.Htt 

143, !,» 

41M«8 

37.097 

10I.S21 

1P,385.(1M 

l.NW 

14.313 

;K737 

773 

n.m 
4m,7nf> 
Mll.ljtM 

14.814 

Colorado.... 

Illinois    

3.») 
7l.7»W 

Iowa    .......—„. ........... 

12,  «3 

Kan.«i» .... 

Mainr               .. ..... 

-    12K 
?.723 

Mas.<achu!Vtt> 

10.\8*. 

Mirhipan      ....... . .. 

!.»<« 

Minnesota...................... 

t-,0(M 

Missouri  ....................... 

2t»12 

Nebraska.  ..................... 

l.VK 

New  Hampshire................ 

URM 

New  York 

North  Carolina................. 

1.1S0.IM 
inn 

North  Dakota 

i,m 

Ohio      

9,003 

Texa* 

Ml 

Vermont 

Wirroniiln 

Dlftrii'l  of  ColimiMa 

1.344 

S8.I7I 

'lotal,  lfi4l-43 

ltt«Ml 

vm^..i 

ia,Mi<MI 
tt,tM 

'■'AZ 

rut 

You  will  note  the  following  (ftcta  re- 
VMled  by  thia  official  report'. 

Flrit.  That  one  State.  New  York,  re- 
ceive* over  75  percent  of  the  milk  and 
over  76  percent  of  the  fundi  approprl- 
fttad  from  Federal  fundi  for  thli  project. 

Second.  That  no  one  of  the  Btatei  of 
the  United  Btatei  with  low  per-capita  in- 
comei  were  Included  In  the  project. 

Third.  That  about  90  percent  of  the 
expenditure!  went  to  three  States.  Illl- 
nols.  New  York,  and  Maiiachusetti. 

Fourth,  That  if  the  pre.sent  time  table 
Is  used  and  the  present  formula  is  fol- 
lowed -he  program  will  eventually  be 
harmed.  To  be  permanent,  any  Federal 
program  must  go  straight  across  the 
board,  otherwise  accusations  of  being 
Santa  Claus  to  the  few  and  Shylock  to 
the  many  will  be  made. 

Fifth.  That  Washington,  D.  C.  where 
there  has  been  twice  the  national  per- 
capita  income,  participates,  though  the 
States  with  low  income  are  not  included. 

The  foster  homes  of  our  country,  with 
an  enrollment  of  242,000  in  2,240  homes, 
are  entitled  to  first  consideration  when 
preparing  a  program  for  milk  or  general 
food  distribution.  •  If  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment,  fairness  would  be  in- 
sured. No  thoughtful  person  could  ob- 
ject to  this  method  of  distribution.  No 
vote  bribing  charges  could  be  made,  as 
there  are  not  votes  to  be  obtained. 

There  is  another  angle  of  this  school- 
milk  problem  and  that  is  the  skim  milk 
with  a  little  chocolate  added  which  when 
sold  is  being  distributed  at  20  cents  per 
quart.  These  children  are  entitled  to 
natural  milk  with  the  vitamin  A  in  it, 
and  the  school-milk  program  should  not 
be  used  as  a  method  of  disposing  of  ex- 
cess skim  milk  after  the  fat  has  been 
removed  from  the  milk.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  base  will  be  broadened  if  the  program 
is  continued. 
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Maritiine  Profrett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vrtuiiifiA 
IN  THE  HOD8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day  1944.  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  the  Savannah  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  it  behooves  us  to  take  stock 
of  the  present  and  individually  as  well 
as  collectively  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Certain  data  compiled  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration is  illuminating.   It  is  as  follows: 

Oe«d-welght  tonnage  of  American 

merchant  marine  end  ot  1941..  11,000.000 
Dead-welgbt  tonnage  built  Jan. 

1.  1942.  to  Apr.  1.  1944 31,444,300 

Number  of   sblps   built   Jan.    1. 

1943.  to  Apr   1.  1944 8.  052 

Number  of  workers  m  Maritime 

Commission    yards 616,000 

Nmnber  of  ablps  under  control  of 

War  Shipping  Administration..  t,  100 

Number  of  men  employed  aboard 

ablpa  (add  10  percent  shore  re- 

serre) - 130.000 

Long  tons  of  cargo  moved  out  of 

the  United  States  m  1943 62.000.000 

I  submit  also  other  material  worth  our 

study.    It  is  the  Shipping  Outlook,  an 

editorial   appearing  in   the   New   York 

Journal  of  Commerce  on  April  4,  1944, 

written  by  Stanley  Ferguson. 

Thi  Shippino  Oxmoox 

(By  Stanley  Perguson) 

A  MATm  or  DiscsnciNanoNr 

No  matter  from  what  angle  the  subject  is 
•ppftMClied.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  Im- 
imalon  that  the  shipping  indiistry  is  once 
again  becoming  ttje  victim  of  political  dis- 
crimination  in  Washington. 

Between  1941  and  the  end  of  last  year  cor- 
p(»ate  earnings  generally  Increased  by  more 
than  40  percent  whUe  those  of  raUroads  and 
otlMr  cknaeatlc  transportation  groups  In- 
DOr*  than  100  percent.  During  the 
period  earnings  of  ship  operators  de- 
clined approximately  66  percent.  Twenty- 
•Ight  representative  shipping  Unes  earning 
~^|140 .000.000  before  taxes  and  $114,000,000 
after  them,  in  1941.  earned  last  year  $56.- 
000.000  and  then  had  $32,000,000  left  after 
making  deductions  for  estimated  taxes.  °  If 
this  trend  continues  the  financial  resources  of 
tbe  shipping  Industry  wUl  be  skimpy  Indeed 
by  the  time  the  war  ends- 
It  is  difficult  to  And  a  rational  explana- 
tion for  the  disparity  In  the  earnings  of 
these  different  Industries.  Corporate  and 
railraad  earnings  went  up  because  the  vd- 
unie  of  business  expanded  greatly  in  that 
period.  So.  however,  did  the  volume  of 
business  handled  by  ship  operators.  While 
It  is  true  that  sinkings  and  requisitlon- 
lof  have  cut  the  commercial  earning 
power  of  privately  owned  fleets.  It  Is  also 
true  that  most  lines  are  now  handling  far 
mon  ships  than  they  ever  handled  before. 
Jka  gmtral  or  time  charter  agents  for  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  private  operators 
are  handling  nearly  twice  as  many  Li'oerty 
ships  alone  than  there  were  vessels  in  our 
pr«-war  fleet,  more  ships  tdl  told  than  those 
of  all  the  rest  of  our  allies  combined.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  the  shipping  com- 
munity had  as  much  work  to  do,  or  when 
its    experience    and    resovirces    were    mar* 


urgently  required  to  do 
sharp  decline  in  earning^? 

For  more  than  2  years 
valuss  and  earnings  hav< 
Washington  from  agencj 
committee  to  committee 
ing  In  any  office  where 
full  responsibility  for  It. 
adopt  a  certain  scale  of  v 
troller  General  declared 
Comptroller  did  not  hatve 
disallow  payments  and 
take   the   responsibility 
complained  to  Congress 
have  the  authority,  but 
Comptroller   and   enteral 
negotiations  with  him 
ncnt   judges  were  final 
President  to  advise  on 
Is  still  no  agreement  o 
Eions  and  the  trend  of 
ward. 

Stirely  It  Is  time  for 
the  matter  and  find  ou 
It  is  the  law.  the  law 
If  It  Is  a  question  of 
should  be  clarified.    Thi 
slon  is  already  wonderiqg 
imwllling  to  commit 
ships.    The  situation 
up  soon  and  responsibil 
If  operators  themselves 
will  actually  have  anything 
them. 


t  le 


wll 


Our  production 
1936,  and  to  and 
is  as  phenomenal,  anc 


1930. 
1«7. 


1839 

IMO 

1941 

1»42 >.^ 

1943 

1944.-1 

JanasTT-. 
February - 
Marcti 


Total,  193<M4. 


■  ProdoctioD  decline  in  early 
hlffh  prtKloction  yards  to  V 
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It.    Why.  then,  the 


the  question  of  ship 

been  passed  around 

to  agency  and  from 

without  once  arrlv- 

inybody  will  accept 

W.  8.  A.  wanted  to 

iluea,  but  the  Comp- 

was  too  high.    The 

the  authority  to 

therefore  he  could  not 

for   it.   but   merely 

W.  8.  A.  felt  It  did 

lesitated  to  flout  the 

'.nto   Inconclusive 

Qstead.    Three  eml- 

y   called   in   by   the 

matter,  but  there 

their  own  conclu- 

e^nings  Is  still  down- 

qongress  to  look  Into 

what  Is  wrong.     If 

should  be  changed. 

aut  lorlty.  the  authority 

Maritime  Commis- 

why  operators  are 

themselves  to  buy  new 

have  to  be  cleared 

ty  for  It  established 

to  be  assured  they 

with  which  to  buy 


are 


fnim 


and   including 
incl^iding  March  1944, 
is  as  follows: 


Naraber 
of  veaiels 


9 
18 
2S 
28 
6S 
99 
7M 
l.SOfi 

124 
134 

152 


3,28f 


Dead-weight 
toQnage 


107,938 

194,788 

289. 70S 

341,  219 

Ml.  066 

1. 137. 103 

8.009,732 

19,238.820 

1,204,730 
1,372.864 
i,538.SS7 


34.190,238 


1944  reflects  oonrersion  of 
ii  tory  ships  and  military 


Our  record  is  not  phenomenal 
ships,  but  also  in  our 
men  whose  estimated 
yond  the  power  of 
The  following  estima 
1944,  tells  the  story 


alone  in 
distribution  of  sea- 
riBcord  has  been  be- 
to  describe, 
e  as  of  April  25, 


laiguage 


Estimated  distrilmtion 
in  the  United  States 
engaged  tn  seafaring 
selective-service  files 
istrants  rejiorting  sucl  i 

Alabama ..^.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho ..... .. 

Illinois =-- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ifassachusetta.... 


States  of  seamen 
nerchant  marine,  or 
jctivities  {hosed  on 
otaling  140. QOO  reg- 

skilU) 

1.  540 

aeo 

500 

17,500 

420 

1, 6do 

420 

980 

6, 040 

1.  aeo 

280 

6. 000 

1,  aoo 

980 

420 

1,260 
8.920 
1,640 
8,780 
7.280 


Michigan 8. 120 

Minnesota 2. 100 

Mississippi 840 

Missouri 1.  240 

Montana 140 

Nebraska . 420 

Nevada 140 

New  Hampshire 280 

New  Jersey 7,000 

New  Mexico 280 

New  York , 23.240 

North  Carolina 1,640 

North  Dakota- 140 

Ohio 6,  580 

Oklahoma ->. 420 

Oregon 2.  800 

Pennsylvania . 6. 300 

Rhode  Island 1,120 

South  Carolina .: 660 

South  DakoU 140 

Tennessee 1,  260 

Texas .. 4,  480 

Utah 140 

Vermont 140 

Virginia 2. 940 

Washington 7,  980 

West   Virginia-. 700 

WlBCcmsin 1,  820 

Wyoming . 140 

I  include  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
the  following  statement  by  Rear  Admiral 
Emory  S.  Land  (C.  C).  United  States 
Navy,  retired.  Chairman.  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  War  Shipping 
Administrator: 

National  Maritime  Day,  May  22,  takes  on  a 
significance  this  year  beyond  the  commem- 
oration of  the  sailing  from  the  port  of  Sa- 
vannah on  May  22,  1819.  of  the  Savannah,  the 
first  vessel  with  steam  power  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. 

This  year  our  country  Is  awake  to  what 
our  merchant  ships  are  doing  In  the  United 
Nations  war  effort.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women,  particularly  In  the  area  between  the 
Allegheny  and  Rocky  Mountains,  who  here- 
tofore had  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the 
merchant  marine,  now  have  a  close  associa- 
tion with  this  great  arm  of  otu-  national  de- 
fense. This  present  national -defense  arm  in 
normal  times  can  play  a  most  important  part 
In  our  national  economic  life. 

This  close  assoclaUon  has  arisen  from  the 
extent  to  which  different  equipment,  fittings 
and  part  of  the  vast  fleet  of  vessels  which  we 
have  built  and  are  building  have  been  manu- 
factured and  fabricated  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  In  addition  It  has  arisen  from  the 
knowledge  gleaned  from  the  men  from  these 
areas  serving  on  our  merchant  vessels  on  all 
seven  seas,  and  the  men  of  our  armed  forces 
who  are  traveling  to  far-flung  battlefields  on 
these  ships — perhaps  the  very  ships  on  which 
some  of  the  equipment  these  men  and  women 
had  a  part  in  manufacturing  Is  installed. 

Consequently,  the  United  States,  as  a  Na- 
tion, Is  far  more  Interested  In  its  merchant 
marine  than  it  has  been  since  the  days  of  the 
clipper  ships  which  carried  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce  and 
made  such  a  wonderful  reputation  for  speed 
and  service. 

Following  out  the  declaration  of  policy  re- 
garding the  maintaining  of  an  adequate  mer- 
chant  marine  made  by  Congress  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us  to  work  to  maintain,  and 
even  intensify  the  Interest  that  exists  today 
In  the  merchant  marine,  so  that  never  again 
will  the  country  be  without  an  adequate  fleet 
of  merchant  vessels;  first,  to  serve  as  auxil- 
iaries to  our  armed  forces  in  case  of  emer-- 
gency  such  as  exists  at  the  present  time;  and, 
second,  sufficient  to  carry  all  of  our  domestic 
water-borne  commerce  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  our  foreign  water-borne  eom- 
meroe. 

We,  however,  must  not  lose  sight  ot  tiM 
fact  that  oui  merchant  vessels  are  but  th« 
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tools  which  we  use  to  carry  to  the  buyers  the 
merchandise  that  we  sell,  and  to  bring  home 
for  our  own  use  those  raw  products  and  fin- 
ished goods  which  we  either  must  obtain 
abroad,  or  which  we  can  find  abroad  in  a 
quantity  that  will  enable  us  to  improve  our 
living  conditions. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  we  produce 
In  this  country  approximately  10  percent  In 
excess  of  the  needs  of  our  own  people.  If 
that  excess  production  is  kept  here,  it  tends 
to  force  the  prices  down  with  a  consequent 
reduction  In  pay  rolls  and  a  lowering  of  liv- 
ing standards.  If  we  sell  that  excess  abroad, 
we  can  maintain  our  living  standards,  and  in 
exchange  for  what  we  ship  abroad  we  can 
bring  nome  the  products  of  other  countries 
that  will  still  further  Improve  our  living 
standards. 

To  maintain  the  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine we  must  develop  and  expand  our  water- 
borne  commerce.  To  maintain  that  adequate 
merchant  marine  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  country,  we  must  see  that  American- 
flag  ships  sail  full  and  down. 


National  Maritime  Day,  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vntciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  declaring  this  day  to  be  Na- 
tional Maritime  Day,  1944: 

8T    THE    PRESnJENT    OF    THE    tTNTTED    STATES    OF 
AMEKICA — A  raOCLABlATlON 

Whereas  the  Congress  by  a  Joint  resolution 
approved  May  20.  1933  (48  Stat.  73).  desig- 
nated May  22  of  each  year  as  National  Mari- 
time Day.  in  commemoration  of  the  sailing 
from  Savannah  Ga.,  on  May  22.  1819.  of  the 
Savannah,  the  first  steam-propelled  vessel 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  requested  the 
President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  that  day;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  approved  June  29.  1936 
(49  Stat.  1985).  has  declared  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  development  and  maintenance 
of  a  merchant  marine  "(a)  sufficient  to 
carry  Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne 
export  and  import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  to  provide  shipping  serv- 
ices on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  such  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  at  all  times,  (b)  capable  of 
serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  (c) 
owned  and  operated  under  the  United  States 
flag  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  Insofar 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  (d)  composed 
of  the  best -equipped,  safeKt.  and  most  suit- 
able types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the 
United  States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and 
efficient  citizen  personnel";  and 

Whereas  many  thousands  of  American  men 
and  women  have  tolled  through  long  hours 
In  shipyards  and  factories  In  order  to  con- 
struct In  the  shortest  poss  ble  time  the  fleet 
of  vessels  needed  to  carry  out  not  only  the 
long-range  program  envisioned  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  liut  also  the  emer- 
gency program  necessitated  by  the  global 
war  In  which  we  are  Involved;   and 


Whereas  many  men  have  already  given 
their  lives,  and  thousands  of  others  are  dally 
risking  their  lives,  on  our  ships  traversing 
dangerous  seas  to  carry  men  and  materials 
to  the  far-fliug   battlefields;    and 

Whereas  It  is  fitting  that  the  patriotism, 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  labor  of  these  men  and 
women,  -^hore  and  afloat,  be  publicly  recog- 
nized: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  May  22,  1944.  as  National 
Maritime  Day  by  displaying  the  flag  at  their 
homes  or  other  suitable  places,  and  I  direct 
that  the  flag  be  displayed  on  all  Government 
buildings  on  that  day. 

I  add  the  following  remarks  by  Ad- 
miral Land  on  the  subject  How  About 
Our  Post-war  Ships? 

HOW   ABOUT  OUa  POST- WAR  SHIPS? 

(By  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land) 

No  one  knows  how  many  ships  we  can 
maintain  in  profitable  post-war  service.  Two 
obvious  post-war  economic  phases  are  In- 
volved: one.  the  period  of  transition  from 
war  to  peace — two.  the  era  of  resumption  of 
normal  world-trade  conditions.  In  the  tran- 
sition we  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  and  restoration  of 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  will  mean 
more  ships  than  our  merchant  marine  has 
ever  required  in  peacetime. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1996  Isn't  my 
bible:  but  it  does  provide  me  and  my  associ- 
ates with  a  working  theology  and  a  directive 
to  do  specific  things.  This  world-wide  war 
has  served  to  accelerate  the  tempo  of  a  big 
Job  and  It  is  bringing  us  closer  to  a  goal 
that  should  benefit  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  war  of  transportation.  It  has 
established  us  as  one  of  the  world's  strongest 
maritime  powers.  Our  merchant  marine  now 
the  largest  in  its  history,  and  rivaling  any 
other  for  size  and  quality,  Is  primarily  a  war- 
created  resource.  We  have,  however,  at  the 
same  time  amplified  the  long-range  ship- 
construction  program  Inaugurated  in  1938.  so 
that  when  the  war  is  over  we  should  have  a 
fleet  of  merchant  vessels  composed  of  the 
best-equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  cargo  vessels  for  our  commercial 
needs.  Otir  problem  now  that  our  shipbuild- 
ing industry  has  reached  Its  production  peak 
and  is  fully  capable  of  meeting  its  goals,  is  to 
continue  our  merchant  marine  in  the  post- 
war future  as  a  basic  resource.  If  we  are  to 
keep  our  merchant  fleet  up  to  full  efficiency 
we  must  make  normal  replacements  each 
year.  We  must  not  repeat  mistakes  made  In 
the  wake  of  the  last  war. 

We  of  the  merchant  marine  have  often 
stated  that  our  objective  should  be  to 
merchant  ships  to  carry  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  Nation's  foreign  commerce,  both  im- 
port and  export — a  greater  portion  than  ships 
under  the  American  flag  have  carried  for 
many  years.  Since  1900  there  have  been 
times  when  they  have  carried  as  little  as 
8  percent,  and  seldom  have  they  exceeded  the 
30-percent  mark. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  tays 
specifically: 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense  and 
the  development  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  carry  Its  own 
domestic  water-borne  commerce  and  a  sub- 
suntlal  portion  of  the  water-borne  export 
and  import  foreign  conunerce  of  the  United 
States." 

What  is  a  "substantial"  portion?  Webster 
defines  the  word  a  meaning  "of  real  worth, 
or  considerable  amount."  All  I  can  say  Is, 
that  If  a  man  promised  me  a  "substantial" 
piece  of  an  apple,  and  then  gave  the  core  and 
bit  of  the  skin,  I  would  consider  myself 
cheated. 


The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  sound 
merchant  marine  of  from  15  to  20  mlUlon 
deadweight  tons  would  fully  meet  with  our 
mounting  economic  and  security  demands. 
Opponents  of  a  strong  and  unswerving 
merchant-marine  policy  have  countered  with 
a  statement  that  a  merchant  fleet  of  the 
proposed  strength  would  be  entirely  out  of 
line  and  would  be  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  much  international  Jealousy  and  discord. 

The  critics,  with  the  best  of  intention,  have 
failed,  however,  properly  to  appraise  the 
arithmetic  and  the  denominators  involved. 
These  must  be  clearly  deflned.  otherwise,  a 
distorted   viewpojnt  is  Inevitable. 

Not  all  of  the  proposed  merchant-marine 
fleet  would  be  engaged  In  foreign  service. 
Normal  peacetime  requirements  Incident  to 
domestic  transportation  necessities  alone 
would  absorb  no  Inconsiderable  volume  of  the 
proposed  tonnage.  Ships  In  this  category  are 
always  the  first  to  be  utilized  in  case  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Great  Lakes  shipping  would  have  a  pence- 
time  requirement  of  approximately  3,600.000 
deadweight  tons;  our  great  rivers  now  have 
about  6,000  miles  of  navigable  water  and 
would  need  about  2.500.000  tons  of  shipping, 
while  3.800.000  deadweight  tons  of  shipping 
could  be  used  In  coastal  and  intercoastal 
transportation,  leaving  about  7,500.000  tons 
more  or  less  to  be  used  In  foreign  shipping, 
certainly  not  an  alarming  proportion.  Dur- 
ing a  normal  peacetime  year,  less  than  4.000,- 
000  deadweight  tons  of  American  shipping 
were  engaged  In  foreign  trade.  Is  It  Imprac- 
tical to  say  this  would  be  Increased  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  In  the  post-war  years?  Our 
own  domestic  shipping  requirements  will 
never  impinge  upon  our  relations  with  other 
nations 

•^e  future  of  the  merchant  marine  vlll 
be  subject  to  International  policies  and  ad- 
justments. Ships  which  go  abroad  are  instru- 
ments of  foreign  policy  and  must  be  treated 
as  such.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
thwart  the  legitimate  operations  of  other 
nations  at  sea.  Shipping  Is  more  Important 
to  some  nations  than  to  others.  We.  for 
example,  have  learned  by  experience  that  a 
sizable  merchant  marine,  backed  by  a 
healthy  and  virile  shipbuilding  Industry,  is 
essential  to  our  economic  life  and  national 
security.  We  try  to  understand  the  neces- 
sities and  urgent  needs  of  our  friends  in  other 
lands — and  I  think  we  have  earned  the  right 
to  expect  that  they  will  do  the  same  for  us. 

There  shoul '  be  a  mutual  appreciation  for 
each  other's  needs  and  r,ome  frank  and 
friendly  collaboration.  This  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  things  which  everyone  favors  In 
principle,  but  few  support  in  practice.  In 
other  words,  everybody  wants  to  cut  the  pie 
but  no  one  wants  to  take  a  small  piece.  There 
are  only  so  many  pieces  in  the  pie.  The  only 
alternative  to  taking  smaller  pieces  than  we 
would  like  to  have  Is  to  Increase  the  size  of  the 
pie.  We  have  not  scratched  the  surface  of 
our  foreign-trade  potential.  I  recommend 
that  we  bake  a  bigger  pie.  American  industry 
has  a  great  productive  capacity  for  making 
things  the  world  will  need;  It  can  provide 
much  that  shoulu  be  In  strong  demand  for 
many  years  by  other  nations. 

Our  schedvUe  for  1944  calls  for  approxi- 
mately 1.700  merchant  ships  at  least  half  of 
which  will  be  fast  ships  that  can  serve  most 
effectively  and  economically  in  the  post-war 
world.  We  will  need  more  of  these  ships  if 
we  subscribe  to  the  practical  theory  that  this 
Nation  cannot  survive  and  prosper  without 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  and  the  facili- 
ties and  personnel  to  build  and  repair  our 
ships.  We  carmot  meet  our  world-wide  obli- 
gations, particularly  those  we  are  Inctirring 
during  this  war.  without  sufficient  ships — 
fast,  efficient,  modern  ships — in  operation  un- 
der our  flag,  and  under  private  ownership 
and  operation. 
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In  reaumli^  normal  trade  relations  wtth 
other  Dittlons,  we  may  well  profit  by  the  «x- 
unple  wt  by  our  great  mercbandialng  estab- 
llahmcnta  In  expanding  and  developing  tbelr 
tXMle.  The  progmatve  grocer,  baker,  and 
bmrer  have  proved  an  elBclent  delivery  eye- 
t«ni  of  their  own — an  adequate  fleet  of 
traelv — to  be  a  prUna  eaaential  in  building 
thalr  fcualne—  and  expanding  It.  If  we.  aa  a 
great  Industrial  and  a^cultural  nation, 
•upport  a  merchant  marine  which  can  render 
that  type  of  aervlce  to  other  nations,  it 
stands  to  reason  we  can  profit  from  the  serv- 
ice w«  render. 

The  clipper  sblpa  at  a  eentury  ago  proved 
that  to  be  true;  the  trade  and  praetlge  result- 
tng  aMde  a  great  contribution  to  the  rapid 
healthy  growth  of  a  young  nation  where 
tr99  competitive  enterprise  was  proving  to 
be  a  dominent  and  constructive  force. 

Tbe  expansion  and  sUbllity  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  aiMl  the  maintenance  of  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  our  vast  and  highly  effl- 
abipbuUding  industry  will  be.  in  part, 
ent  upon  our  international  trade 
its.  It  would  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  point  out  that  it  will  be  equally  depend- 
ent upon  the  measure  of  support  given  by  the 
American  people  themselves.  It  is  regret- 
table that  for  many  years  neither  the  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  shipping  Industry  made  any 
iDtelllgent.  intensifted  effort  to  win  support 
for  our  ships.    It  Is  time  we  did  so. 

It  took  the  tragedy  of  a  global  war  to  bring 
to  America  the  Importance  of  ships 
a  shipbuilding  industry  In  being,  ready 
to  produce  ships  In  a  hurry  and  when  an 
emergency  exists.  We  must  not  forget  this 
ICMon.  We  need  a  broader  and  more  sym- 
pathetic public  understanding  that  ships 
and  shipbuilding  have  strong  and  essential 
Importance  in  peacetime.  I  want  America  to 
be  deei^y  and  acuuiy  conscious  of  these 
thlnci. 

We  ean  never  be  too  ship-mindcd. 


War  Manpower  Commiiiion — Cty  of 
New  Orltana 

REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  bovnoAMA 

Of  THB  HOnSL  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVZS 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
I  hear  about  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  its  ludicrous  floimdering  in 
Its  sorry  public  effort  to  convince  some- 
body that  they  really  know  what  it  is  all 
about  the  more  I  have  before  my  mind 
the  picture  of  the  country  boy  who  came 
to  the  big  city  driving  his  broken-down 
flivver  and  got  caught  in  a  traffic  jam  on 
a  one-way  street  going  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

That  is  the  best  description  that  I  know 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  functions,  and  I 
say  "functions"  with  a  great  degree  of 
charity. 

The  War  Manpower  Commis5ion  Is  the 
strange  driver  in  the  big  city  goinp  in 
the  opposite  direction  on  a  one-way 
street. 

How  It  can  be  extricated  from  such  a 
jam  only  time  will  tell,  if  it  can  be  extri- 
cated at  all. 

I  have  observed  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  action  for  a  long  time  but 


have  held  my  peace  unti  the  blow  struck 
home. 

I  guess.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  like  death. 
None  of  us  realize  how  terrible  a  thing 
death  is  imtil  it  strikes  i  i  our  own  home. 
That's  the  way  it  Is  aboi  t  the  War  Man- 
p>ower  Commission.  I  did  not  realize 
Just  how  bad  it  was  until  its  stupidity 
rung  the  bell  in  my  o«m  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Right  now  the  War  :  Manpower  Com- 
mission, headed  by  a  gT(  lup  of  local  mis- 
fits imflt  to  handle  so  in  iportant  a  prob- 
lem, is  warning  the  citi  «ns  of  New  Or- 
leans that  they  will  «  placed  in  a 
group  L  classification  be  ;ause  of  the  lack 
of  available  manpower  i  i  that  area. 

While  the  voices  of  th  ;se  warnings  are 
still  ringing  in  the  ens  of  New  Or- 
leanians.  their  eyes  an  reading  in  the 
daily  newspapers  huge  advertisements 
placed  with  the  author!  ,y  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Sen  ice.  urging  labor 
in  New  Orleans  to  go  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  areas. 

It  would  take  more  th  an  a  Solomon  to 
reconcile  such  policies. 

That  is  typical  of  the  confusion  which 
reigsls  in  the  War  Mai  power  Commis- 
sioik  , 

Although  there  is  som  e  shadow  boxing 
going  on  in  New  Orleans  about  placing 
that  city  In  group  1.  th<  fact  is  that  the 
city  has  already  been  placed  in  that 
group  by  regional  experts  from  Dallas 
and  the  official  announcement  is  only 
being  delayed  because  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  has  i  >een  caught  red- 
handed  with  the  goods  hat  they  do  not 
know  what  It  is  all  abou  . 

There  is  supposed  io  be  a  30-day 
suspension  In  order  to  soothe  the  New 
Orleans  people.  It  Is  go  ng  Xo  take  more 
than  a  30-day  soothlnf  sirup  to  soothe 
the  tempers  of  my  peopl  '  in  New  Orleatis. 
and  the  War  Manpower  Commission  had 
better  realize  it  now  anl  look  the  situa- 
tion squarely  in  the  face  They  had  bet- 
ter start  cleaning  their  <  wn  house  before 
they  make  any  attempt  to  place  New 
Orleans'  labor  house  in  order. 

Anybody  who  knows  anything  about 
labor  conditions  In  New  Drleans  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  situatlc  n  there. 

Only  today  I  received  1 1  letter  from  E.  J, 
Foster,  chairman  of  the  manpower  com- 
mittee of  the  Central  1  rades  and  Lalwr 
Council,  who  tells  me  thi  it  W.  H.  O'Kelley 
who  Is  the  acting  area  director  of  New 
Orleans,  admitted  to  hi  tn  that  he  knew 
of  no  labor  shortage  in  New  Orleans  at 
this  time  but  anticipate  1  one  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  War  Manpowe  ■  Commission  in 
New  Orleans  and  the  E  alias  region  had 
been  en  their  toes  as  t  ley  should  have 
been  they  would  have  ki  town  and  antici- 
pated the  situation  moiths  ago.  They 
attempted  to  bluff  the  r  way  through. 
however.  I  think  the  time  of  bluffing 
has  stopped  and  it  is  ni  iw  Paul  McNutt. 
Administrator  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  or  somebody  else  to  do 
something  about. 

In  the  face  of  this  sup  x)sed  manpower 
shortage  the  War  Mar  power  Commis- 
sion, after  suspending  r  bruiting  of  New 
Orleans  labor  for  1  day  for  work  else- 
where, the  recruiting  vias  thrown  wide 


open,  in  fact  It  was  opened  on  an  even 
larger  scale.  „    ,.  j 

In  the  beginning  recruiting  was  limited 
but  now  the  Hanford  Engineer  Works, 
Pasco,  Wash.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  du  Pont 
Co..  is  being  allowed  to  recruit  for  all 
types  of  workers  in  New  Orleans  while 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  cries 
from  the  housetops  that  there  is  an  im- 
pending shortage  of  labor  in  New  Or- 

1 621115  • 

As  a  matter  of  fact  some  "expert"  re- 
cruiters were  sent  to  New  Orleans  from 
Dallas  to  put  on  a  house-to-house  re- 
cruiting campaign  in  all  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods for  workers  for  Hanford.  This 
has  never  been  done  for  New  Orleans 
establishments  badly  in  need  of  Negro 
labor. 

In  addition  a  representative  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  New  Orleans  recruiting 
skilled  workers  and  helpers  to  send  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  navy  yards  on  the 
west  coast.  All  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
face  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission's 
alarms  about  a  critical  labor  shortage. 

There  could  be  a  lot  said  about  this 
Mr.  O'Kelley.  the  so-called  expert  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  office. 
The  facts  surrounding  him,  and  his 
liquid  extracurricular  activities,  is  com- 
mon knowledge  among  his  associates 
if  it  is  not  known  to  his  superiors.  That 
Is  only  natural  because  the  regional 
directors  and  executives  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  seem  to  be  tlie 
last  ones  to  learn  anything  about  mat- 
ters of  which  they  should  be  first  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  O'Kelley,  in  trying  to  impress  New 
Orleans'  industrialists,  talks  glowingly 
about  "expert  technicians"  who  are 
making  a  study  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  high-sounding 
term,  but  these  so-called  expert  techni- 
cians are  in  truth  nothing  but  a  iuinch 
of  ex-country  school  teachers  and  social 
workers  who  have  never  had  industrial 
exp)erience  In  their  lives.  The  employees 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in 
New  Orleans  have  what  they  refer  to  as 
the  Gold  Brick  Club.  You  may  draw 
your  own  conclusions  as  to  what  they 
mean. 

The  absentee  and  turn-over  rate  in  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  anU  the 
United  States  Employment  Service, 
which  Is  a  branch  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  is  much  higher  than  in  any 
private  industry  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  How  can  such  a  set-up  ad\  ise 
industry  as  to  proper  personnel  manage- 
ment? 

All  figures  produced  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  as  to  labor  supply  and 
manpower  are  purely  guesses.  I  know 
because  I  know  some  of  the  people  who 
were  asked  to  make  these  guesses,  later 
published  in  the  Labor  Market  Report 
put  out  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission. 

It  goes  even  further  than  that.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  field  men  who  go  out  and 
get  these  screwy  figures  have  always 
referred  to  themselves  as  the  crystal 
gazers,  and  one  of  them  went  so  far  as 
to  buy  a  cnrstal  ball  and  keep  It  on  his 
desk  to  the  great  glee  of  the  rest  of  the 
boys. 
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And  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  kind  of 
eCBciency  which  speaks  ex  cathedra  for 
the  manpower  of  this  Nation. 

0  temporal  O  mores!  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  there  <s  such  confusion  and 
chaos  in  the  manpower  situation  in  this 
Nation  if  what  is  going  on  in  the  Dallas 
regional  office  and  the  New  Orleans  area 
is  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

What  is  Mr.  McNutt's  reply  to  this 
going  to  be? 

1  asked  him  about  it  th»  other  day  in 
the  following  letter: 

Congress  or  thi  UNrra>  Statbs, 

HOUSK   or   RlPRZS]:NTATrVES, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  17,  1944. 
Hon.  Paul  McNtttt, 

Chairman.  War  Manpower 

Commission,  WasKiigton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  McNutt:  My  attmtlon  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  New  Orleans  has  stated  that 
the  labor  conditions  there  i)  so  acute  that 
unless  there  is  a  change  N3W  Orleans  will 
be  classified  as  a  group  1  areti. 

In  spite  of  this  statement,  I  am  Informed, 
large  newspaper  advertlsemer  ts  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  are  appearing 
dally  in  New  Orleans  endeavoring  to  recruit 
laborers  and  skilled  workers  of  all  kinds  for 
transfer  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  advertlB4;ments  are  pub- 
lished on  the  authority  of  the  Washington 
ofllce  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  I 
don't  know  how  you  can  re'X>nclle  such  ac- 
tions which  is  further  evidence  of  the  lack  of 
cooperation  and  coordination  In  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  during  this  emergency. 

If  the  New  Orleans  sltuition  had  been 
placed  In  capable  hands  and  a  better  under- 
standing given  to  the  problem  we  would  not 
be  confronted  with  the  acute  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  New  Orleans  to- 
day. Aa  far  back  as  January  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  organlzavlon  tn  New  Or- 
leans and  the  regional  headquarters  in  Dallas, 
were  fully  cognizant  of  the  situation  but  did 
nothing  about  It. 

My  Information  Is  that  yau  have  already 
decided  to  name  New  Orleaas  as  a  group  1 
area,  and  all  this  fanfare  aid  conferring  is 
merely  a  lot  of  shadow  boslng.  Don't  you 
think  the  time  has  come  whi  n  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  should  adopt  some  policy 
of  decisiveness  as  well  as  understanding  In 
local  communities,  and  not  p>rmlt  a  situation 
as  now  exists  In  New  Orleani? 

I  don't  see  how  you  or  anybody  else  can 
defend  statements  that  the  labor  situation 
In  New  Orleans  is  acute  and  it  the  same  time 
authorize  advertisements  in  newspapers  urg- 
ing labor  to  leave  New  Orleans  and  transfer 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  Edward  Hxbcrt. 

Of  course.  I  have  not  received  a  reply 
yet.  I  will  probably  get  an  answer  next 
month  or  so  which  will  \ye  as  confusing 
as  what  is  going  on  down  :n  New  Orleans. 

The  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
of  New  Orleans  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  advises  rie  that  if  Mr. 
McNutt  will  have  qualified  and  adequate 
people  make  a  real  survey  of  New  Orleans 
a  surplus  instead  of  a  shortage  of  labor 
would  be  found. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  position,  Mr. 
Speaker, 

The  New  Orleans  Asso3iation  of  Com- 
merce, composed  of  Nev;  Orleans  busi- 
ness leaders,  are  as  perplexed  as  I  am. 

The  New  Orleans  Item  recently  pub- 
lished the  following  editcrial  which  I  be- 
lieve sums  up  the  entire  situation,  and  I 


submit  to  you  it  expresses  the  opinion 
of  all  right-thinking  people  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

What  is  Mr.  McNutt's  answer? 

What  is  the  answer  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  to  such  conditions 
and  policies? 

What  defense  can  the  Dallas  regional 
office  make  for  allowing  such  conditions 
in  the  New  Orleans  area?  ^ 

What  justification  can  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  officials  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  have  for  drawing  their  sal- 
aries from  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States? 

They  are  all  $64  questions  in  my  book. 

Here  is  the  editorial  from  the  New 
Orleans  Item: 

THAT  LABOR  SHORTAGC 

We  have  been  reading  the  War  Manpower 
Commission's  ideas  for  getting  20,000  more 
workers  for  Orleans  industries  by  next  fall, 
and  statements  that  unless  these  are  adopted 
our  city  will  be  declared  among  those  to 
which  their  present  contracts  are  not  ex- 
tended and  new  ones  are  not  awarded.  We 
have  also  beard  considerable  discussion  of  the 
plan  among  manufacturers,  large  and  small, 
who  would  be  seriously  affected  by  it.  But 
the  more  we  have  read  and  heard  the  less  we 
seem  to  understand  about  It  or  to  grasp  the 
necessity  for  it. 

The  proposal,  fpr  Instance,  to  put  all  indus- 
try in  the  city  on  a  compulsory  48-hour  week 
is  beyond  our  digestion.  In  the  case  of  a 
wide  range  of  small  enterprises  and  some 
large  ones,  that  would  not  expand  the  labor 
supply  available  for  use  In  other  plants  but  it 
would  certainly  Impose  severe  Inconvenience 
and  losses  on  many  of  them.  This  and  per- 
haps other  considerations  commend  it  to  us 
as  a  very  dubious  expedient  indeed. 

Mea|itime,  If  anybody  can  throw  any  real 
light  on  this  question  we  should  be  glad  if  he 
would  do  so. 

And.  Incidentally,  since  labor  Is  so  scare* 
In  New  Orleans  that  the  Federal  Manpower 
Commission  Is  threatening  It  with  dire  meas- 
ures, we  wish  It  would  Inform  us  why  Its  Fed- 
eral Employment  Service  Is  trying  Its  best  to 
drain  labor  away  from  here  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  Why  is  advertising  in  our  newspapers 
this  week  the  most  seductive  Inducements  to 
take  skilled  labor  workers  in  half  a  dozen 
lines  away  from  us?  Is  the  Commisslor.  not 
marching  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same 
time?  Why  is  It  not  trying  to  bring  men 
workers  into  New  Orleans  instead  of  lure 
them  away? 


A  Fatnre  for  the  Armed  Forces  With  the 
G.  I.  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT 

or  FSHMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.      JOSEPH      M.      PRATT.     Mr. 

Speaker,  today  in  most  homes  through- 
out this  broad  land  there  Is  a  vacant 
chair  at  the  dining-room  table.  These 
represent  a  youth  or  a  man  and  in  some 
cases  a  girl,  a  son,  a  husband,  or  daugh- 
ter who  have  forsaken  family  and  fire- 
side in  the  defense  of  their  country. 
Some  day,  and.  please  God.  it  may  be 
soon,  the  young  manhood  and  woman- 


hood of  America  will  return.  And  so  I 
would  like  to  talk  especially  to  those  who 
are  fighting  our  battles  for  us  and  to 
their  parents,  wives,  and  families. 

The  purpose  of  this  G.  I.  bill  of  rights 
is  to  enable  the  returning  veteran  to 
help  himself.  It  proposes  to  help  him 
back  to  school,  to  a  job.  to  the  owner- 
ship of  a  home  or  a  farm.  The  need 
arises  the  day  he  is  mustered  out.  This 
measure.  It  is  hoped,  will  bridge  the  gap 
between  separation  from  service  and  the 
return  to  a  place  in  the  home  community. 
The  inspiration  for  this  comprehensive 
measure  was  furnished  by  the  American 
Legion.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

This  legislation  has  been  drawn  up 
and  passed  in  the  American  way.  and 
bills  such  as  this  one  provide  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  constitutional  form  of 
government;  Our  boys  want  rehabili- 
tation— not  charity.  They  want  to  be 
Independent  and  self-sustaining.  You 
cannot  pay  for  patriotism  with  dollars 
and  cents,  but  you  can  pay  to  educate  a 
man  and  place  him  in  a  position  where 
he  can  depend  on  his  own  efforts.  Under 
this  bill  a  soldier  can  borrow  the  money 
in  his  own  home  town  at  the  loaning 
agency  he  chooses  and  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  Interest  available.  It  is  my  belief  that 
most  of  the  returning  soldiers  will  bor- 
row from  their  local  banks  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  the  Government  agen- 
cies charge  at  this  time. 

To  many  returning  veterans  the  need 
for  a  Job  will  be  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Even  though  the  Selective  Service 
Act  assures  the  man  his  former  Job. 
standing  alone  this  is  insufficient.  Some 
types  and  places  of  en?ployment  will  no 
longer  exist.  In  many  cases  new  skills 
will  have  been  developed  in  the  Indi- 
vidual as  well  as  maturity  and  qualities 
of  leadership.  In  these  cases  the  old  Job 
Is  not  the  answer.  The  bill  establishes 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  full  re- 
sponsibility for  job  counseling  and  em- 
ployment placement. 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  is  di- 
rected to  place  a  representative  In  every 
State  to  work  with  the  public  employ- 
ment service  of  that  State.  These  men 
and  women  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
work  in  a  free  land.  It  is  our  duty  as -a 
Nation  and  the  responsibility  of  this 
service  to  assist  in  securing  suitable  em- 
ployment without  delay. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
concerning  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  veterans,  particularly  as  to  the 
number  of  weeks  the  returning  veteran 
should  be  entitled  to  receive  it.  Also 
there  has  been  criticism  of  the  pajmient 
of  any  unemployment  compensation, 
with  the  suggestion  that  all  returning 
service  men  and  women  should  receive 
6  months'  base  pay  whether  or  not  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the 
question  of  adju-sted  compensation  or 
bonus,  as  it  has  been  termed  by  some, 
should  not  be  considered  at  this  time^ 
The  war  is  still  in  progress.  No  one  o«in 
say  how  many  men  and  women  will  see 
service.  Likewise  no  one  can  accurately 
forecast  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Government  2  or  3  years  hence.   Finally, 
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the  returning  veterans  themselves  should 
have  a  voice  in  determining  this  impor- 
tant question  which  so  vitally  affects  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  and  their  own 
welfare. 

But  it  is  only  Just  that  the  man  and 
woman  who  has  served  this  country  in 
uniform  should  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  if  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
suitable  employment  on  his  return. 
Those  who  have  remained  at  home  and 
worked  in  factories  and  elsewhere  have 
had  an  opportiuiity  to  establish  un- 
ployment  benefits  for  themselves  under 
existing  law.  The  serviceman  has  been 
denied  this  right.  For  his  service  to  his 
country  he  should  not  be  penalized  but 
tarded.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  finally 
passed  this  measure  will  provide  that  the 
returning  soldier  if  qualified  will  receive 
unemployment  compensation  and  will 
not  be  a  subject  of  charity  while  looking 
for  a  Job.  A  grateful  nation  can  do  no 
less. 

This  Is  not  an  adjusted-compenaatlon 
or  bonus  measure.  And  it  provides  that 
the  value  of  all  benefits  received  by  a 
veteran  under  it  shall  be  deducted  from 
any  amount  which  may  hereafter  be  au- 
thorized for  payment  to  him  as  adjusted 
compensation. 

What  will  it  coat?  The  best  available 
estimate  is  that  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration based  upon  15,000,000  returning 
veterans.  That  estimate  for  the  entire 
period  of  time  that  the  bill  will  operate 
is  $6,000,000,000. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  reward.  The  mill* 
tary  service  of  the  manhood  and  woman- 
hood of  America  is  not  for  sale.  The  bill 
Is.  we  hope,  a  bridge  over  which  the  re- 
turning soldier  and  sailor  may  pass  to 
his  normal,  rightful  place  in  his  home 
community. 

Even  as  they  fought  for  freedom  and 
will  have  preserved  it,  so  in  the  years  to 
come  will  the  destiny  of  America  remain 
in  their  hands.  Ours  is  a  republic.  We 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  they  have 
followed  and  to  them  the  redemption  of 
an  obligation,  that  they  may  be  better 
able  to  hold  aloft,  in  peace  as  in  war. 
the  torch  of  human  freedom  and  liberty. 


The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  •£  G>Mmerce 
Sets  aa  Example  Other  Qiambers  of 
Commerce  Should  Follow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OT  REPHBBBMTATXVXS 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
class  of  people  that  have  more  at  stake  in 
stable  government  and  a  sound  national 
economy  than  the  people  represented  by 
the  chambers  of  commerce  of  our  towns 
and  cities.  The  larger  the  city  the  more 
their  businessmen  have  to  lose  in  the 
collapse  of  credit  and  business  in  times 
of  financial  depression.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  "Forewarned  Is  forearmed."  and 
businessmen  of  Los  Angeles  are  to  be 
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the  American  people  are  now  introducing  into 
the  economy  arises  from  the  fabrication  of 
great  quantities  of  our  resources  designed  for 
destruction.  Or,  if  they  are  not  destroyed 
they  will  have  little,  if  any,  value  as  useful  or 
exchangeable  goods  and  services  (wealth). 
These  purchase  orders,  thus  Issued,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  claim  on  such  useful  Items  as 
food  and  clothing  as  do  the  purchase  orders 
(money)  received  for  producing  food  and 
clothing. 

This  money,  as  we  shall  some  day  dis- 
cover, is  not  purchasing  power  as  we  have 
known  it.  Neither  are  comparable  funds  held 
by  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  normal  effect  of  inflation,  that  is,  the 
normal  effect  of  purchase  orders  Increasing 
disproportionately  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  exchangeable  goods  and  services, 
is  for  prices  to  rise.  If  the  purchase  orders 
are  in  great  abundance  In  relation  to  avail- 
able goods  and  services  moving  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  the  price  rises  will  be  sharp 
and  pronounced.  The  franc  had  one-tenth 
its  value  following  World  War  No.  1.  The 
mark  lost  all  Its  value. 

These  so-called  surplus  moneys  are,  tor 
the  most  part,  the  creations  of  inflation. 
They  would  not  exist  had  Inflation  not  t>een 
practiced  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  genesis  of 
these  moneys  has  provided  the  desert  air 
which  will  bring  about  their  own  evapora- 
tion. For,  in  the  post-war  period,  we  shall 
And  that  prices  for  goods  and  services  will 
rise  so  greatly  that  these  "surpluses"  soon 
will  cease  to  exist.  This  will  t>e  true  unless 
we  take  the  ration  and  price-control  route, 
in  which  case  these  moneys  will,  for  the  moat 
part,  be  as  useful  as  last  year's  gas  coupons. 
We  shall  still  have  them  in  our  portfolios, 
but  they  will  be  exchangeable  only  tor  those 
limited  goods  and  services  available  to  con- 
trol boards  for  priority  disposition. 

There  appear  to  be  several  attitudes 
and  ways  of  thinking  worthy  of  consid- 
eration: 

Look  the  fiscal  situation  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Remember  that  inflation  is  the  "nur- 
sery of  tyranny,  corruption,  and  delusion" 
and  that  many  men  made  prominent  In 
easier  times  have,  In  all  Inflations,  advised 
wrongly  and  led  Into  ways  of  error  the  mil- 
lions who  listened.  Plan  only  on  identifl- 
able  facts. 

Buy  long-term  War  bonds — all  you  can. 
And  insist  that  the  Government  permit  War 
lx)nd  interest  rates  to  seek  a  more  naturtU 
level. 

We  must  learn  to  say  "No"  quickly,  loudly, 
and  often  to  proposals  for  adding  to  the  du- 
ties, and  powers  of  the  various  local.  SUte, 
and  Federal  agencies  of  government.  In 
fact,  we  must  go  further  and  begin  demand- 
ing the  dismantling  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
has  already  been  created. 

Don't  fall  into  the  trap  of  blaming  poet- 
war  personalities,  confusions,  and  behaviors 
for  the  difficulty.  Put  the  blame  where  It 
belongs,  on  the  war  and  the  Inflation  we 
thought  we  had  to  have  fo  conduct  it. 

Look  not  to  government  but  to  thyself  for 
America's  strength. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  ttunnaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1944 

Mr.   AUGUST   H.    ANDRESEN,      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  able  representative  of  the 
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Washington  bureau  of  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  Mr.  George  Daly,  recently 
paid  high  tribute  to  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman William  A.  Pittenger.  of 
Duluth,  Minn. 

In  the  Daily  Times  for  May  18,  1944, 
the  following  news  item  appeared  and 
has  some  very  interesting  comment  in 
connection    with    our    colleague     LMr. 

PiTTINGER 1 . 

The  item  reads: 

Washington,  May  18. — ConfTeasnian  Wil- 
liam A.  PmrNCEH,  to  whom  opponents  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  are  "infi- 
dels," has  a  primary  fight  on  Ills  hands  back 
home  in  the  Eighth  Minnesota  District  that 
is  of  interest  to  northern  New  Yorkers. 

Congressman  PrrreNCEH  is  the  seaway's 
champion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today,  having  picked  up  the  cudgels  when 
Judge  Francis  D.  Culkin,  long-time  seaway 
advocate  and  defender,  died.  The  seaway  bill 
Introduced  originally  by  Judge  Culkin  was 
Introduced  at  the  current  session  by  Con- 
grelsman  PirrcNCEa  and  consequently  bis 
political  fate  is  of  major  concern  to  northern 
New  York, 

Once  the  seaway  Is  cleared  through  the 
Senate  imder  the  guidance  of  Senator 
Oeorcb  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont  sponser  of  the 
bill  in  the  upper  House,  Congressman  Prr- 
TENCEX  will  become  the  leading  figure  in  the 
fight  in  the  lower  House  and  around  him 
will  gather  the  forces  attempting  to  make 
the  big  project  one  of  the  Nation's  first 
post-war  developments. 

Pathfinder,  a  weekly  publication  devoted 
to  the  Washington  scene,  has  this  to  say 
regarding  Congressman  Pittenceb  and  the 
seaway  in  Its  current  issue: 

"Representative  William  PrmNcia,  Re- 
publican of  Minnesota,  is  running  around 
thr  halls  of  Congress  'u^se  days  with  a  band- 
-  ful  of  colored  maps  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket.  They  are  not  war  maps  but  sketches 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
It's  the  Congressman's  pet  project  and  he's 
a  happy  man  because  of  it.  Says  things  are 
looking  up  and  prospects  for  the  seaway  are 
brighter  than  ever  before." 

Congreasman  PrmNcxa's  advocacy  of  the 
seavt^ay  goes  back  to  the  days  when  he  first 
entered  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota House  of  Representatives  in  1917.  He 
has  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  the 
project  since. 

Judge  Culkin  always  conferred  with  Repre- 
sentative PrrTKNCES  on  matters  pertaining 
to  the  seaway  and  for  years  the  Minnesota 
Member  was  regarded  as  the  second  in  com- 
mand to  Judge  Culkin  in  the  House  on  the 
seaway.  Since  Judge  Culkin  "s  death  he  has 
emerged  as  the  strongest  advocate  of  the 
measure  in  the  lower  House  and  today  he 
is  in  constant  contact  with  Sen-tor  Aikxn 
on  the  progress  of  their  Joint  bill  to  make 
the  project  a  reality. 

The  Republican  primaries  in  Minnesota 
will  be  held  on  July  10.  Representative  Pir- 
TXNCiB  is  being  opposed  by  two  opponenU, 
Mrs.  Marjorle  Johnson,  active  in  Duluth 
women's  clubs,  and  Warren  Moore,  a  real 
estate  operator. 

Asked   what   the  Issues   were   in   the   pri- 
maries.  Representative   PrrreNCEm   declared: 
'Colly,  I  don't  know.    So  far  nothing  has 
been  said."' 

It  is  questionable  if  RepresenUtlve  Prr- 
TENcn  will  take  any  extended  time  away 
from  Washington  for  campaigning.  He  re- 
mained here  through  the  Easter  recess  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  his  legislative  duties. 
and  if  he  returns  home  to  any  campaigning 
it  will  only  be  for  a  week  or  so. 

"My  record  here  speaks  for  itself.  The  folks 
at  home  know  where  I  sUnd  on  every  Issue 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide  if  they  want 
me  to  continue  in  Washington,"  he  declares. 


Representative  PrmsNCEa's  defeat  In  either 
the  primaries  or  the  election  would  be  near 
tragedy  lor  proponents  of  the  seaway  as  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  if  the  Republicans 
capture  control  of  the  House  this  fall  and  he 
returns  he  will  become  chalman  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  the  commit- 
tee of  key  importance  in  the  fight  for  passage 
of  the  seaway  bill  in  the  lower  House.  Repre- 
sentative Pittenceb  is  now  the  third  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee  but  the  two 
members  ahead  of  him  are  both  believed 
slated  for  other  committee  chairmanships 
in  the  event  of  a  Republican  victory. 

An  easygoing,  affable  Member  of  Congress. 
Representative  PrrrENGER  l>ecomes  caustic 
and  sharp  when  dealing  with  opponents  of 
his  pet  project  on  the  floor  or  in  the  cloak- 
room. 

Once  recently  he  was  interrupted  on  the 
floor  while  speaking  on  the  seaway  by  an 
opponent  of  the  measure. 

"Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question  .^ 
asked  the  seaway  opponent. 

"Yes.  for  a  question  but  not  for  a  speech," 
replied  Congressman  Pittenceb  sharply  to 
head  off  an  antlseaway  speech. 

Another  time  when  the  figures  on  the 
cost  of  the  seaway  were  challenged.  Repre- 
sentative Pittenceb  Jumped  to  his  feet  and 

"I  do  liot  like  for  anybody  to  challenge  the 
Integrity  of  the  War  Department  engineers." 
thus  putting  th(  opposition  In  a  position  of 
contesting  the  good  faith  of  the  War  De- 
partment itself. 

The  result  of  this  type  of  tactics  has  been 
that  few  opponents  of  the  seaway  will  get  to 
their  feet  to  challenge  the  seaway  while  he 
is  in  the  House.  They  have  learned  that  he 
has  figures  at  his  fingertips  and  can  quote 
sources  of  such  Integrity  that  the  opposition 
usually  limps  away  from  the  battle  licking  its 
wounds. 

"I  want  you  all  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
War  Department  engineers,  because  they  are 
a  great  bunch  of  boys.  They  do  not  report 
favorably  on  a  single  project  that  is  not  in 
the  Interest  of  this  country."  he  told  op- 
ponents of  the  seaway  in  a  recent  debate  on 
the  question. 

A  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Repre- 
sentative PrrnENGEB  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  parliamentarians  in  the  House.  Pew 
men  in  the  House  are  able  to  trap  him  by 
parliamentary  rules  or  tricks,  as  many  have 
found  to  their  sorrow. 

A  veteran  of  23  campaigns.  Representative 
PmENCER  is  not  particularly  worried  about 
this  year's  primary  contest.  He  has  come 
through  too  many  political  battles  to  permit 
one  more  or  less  to  upset  him.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  Eighth  Minne- 
sota District,  with  a  population  of  290,000, 
in  1928.  He  was  reelected  in  1930.  but  was 
swept  out  of  office  in  the  first  Roosevelt  land- 
slide of  1932.  He  returned  in  1934.  but  was 
turned  out  again  in  the  second  Roosevelt 
sweep  of  1936.  He  came  back  in  1938  and  has 
been  steadily  reelected  since. 


Keep  an  Eye  on  Mr.  Fly 
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or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  16. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Sun- 
day. May  21,  1944,  comes  an  article  as 
follows: 


One  of  the  most  Important  men  In  Wash- 
ington Is  James  Lawrence  Fly.  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commisalon. 
Mr.  Ply  is  smart,  tough,  and  he  knows  what 
he  wants. 

You  can  Judge  what  he  wants  by  what  he 

does. 

And  what  he  does  Is  to  bully  people  who 
come  within  his  reach. 

Mr.  Fly's  latest  bullying  hasn't  worked  out 
altogether  according  to  plan,  however,  and 
deser%es  a  little  thoughtful  attention  both 
for  what  it  shows  about  him  and  about  ways 
of  dealing  with  him.  To  begin  with,  some 
background  about  Mr.  Fly  himself. 

This  gentleman  came  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  from  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  where  he  had  worked  him- 
self up  to  be  general  counsel. 

Before  Joining  T.  V.  A.  he  was  Just  another 
obscure,  small-size  governmental  lawyer,  but 
with  that  outflt  he  had  made  himself  a  con- 
siderable reputation  an  a  legal  sharpshooter 
in  the  cause  of  the  Government  as  against 
private  power  companies. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  It  was 
created  in  1934  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph  "in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  necessity,  and  convenience." 

Noble-reading  wordu,  indeed,  but.  as  3rou 
can  easily  see.  wide  and  vague  enough  in 
meaning  to  accommodate  Just  about  any 
kind  of  interpreUtion, 

The  F.  C.  C  from  its  very  first  days,  was 
a  flop.  It  had  enormous  powers,  but  no  idea 
how  to  use  th^m. 

Result:  Chairman  and  members  fell  by 
the  wayside  In  a  steady  stream.  Congress 
complained  and  the  people  doing  business 
with  the  F.  C.  C.  were  baffled.  By  1939  the 
demand  for  a  really  able  cht^lrman  was 
universal. 

And  through  the  Iniluence  of  Thomas  Oar- 
diner  Corcoran,  the  all-over-the-place  handy 
man  of  the  New  Deal  ;n  his  day.  up  to  Wash- 
ington came  Mr.  Fly.  September  1,  1939. 

On  the  whole  people  were  glad  to  see  him. 
He  was  "oung.  as  men  of  his  rank  go,  vigor- 
ous, and  positive.  Radio  and  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  buslnessj  hoped  he  would  knock 
the  Commission  into  bxislnesslike  condition. 
He  did.  But  what  kind  of  business? 
Mr.  Fly  knows  only  one  kind  of  business — 
the  Government  harassing  the  busineesman. 
He  knows  that  all  too  well. 

So  he  began  to  put  on  pressure.  He  lec- 
tured the  radio  companies  as  to  the  kind 
of  programs  they  should  use.  For  instance, 
he  hates  "soap  operas,"  the  universally  popu- 
lar radio  serial  dramas  that  run  night  and 
day  because  the  public  likes  them,  and  has 
told  the  radio  industry  to  cut  that  kind  of 
thing  down  if  it  hopes  to  hold  Its  place  In 
the  "public  interest,  necessity,  and  conven- 
ience." 

So,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  finally  decided  Mr. 
Ply's  administration  of  the  F.  C.  C.  needed 
Investigation.  It  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee to  do  the  Job. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Mr.  Fly  licked 
that  committee  to  a  standstill  by  sheer  gen- 
eralship.   He  is  smart. 

But  he  didn't  lick  its  collection  of  testi- 
mony, not  quite. 

And  ♦hat  is  where  the  business  of  beating 
Mr.  Fly  comes  In.  A  publication  called 
Reader's  Digest  sent  a  reporter  down  here 
to  get  the  committee's  evidence  and  Fly's 
rebuttal,  put  the  two  together,  and  see  what 
would  come  out  in  the  way  of  a  balanced 
analysis  of  Fly's  career. 

The  Reader's  Digest  story  hasn't  yet  been 
printed  in  Readers  Digest,  but  last  week  It 
got  considerable  publicity.  . 

For  It  was  disclosed  before  the  House  com- 
mittee aforementioned  that  Fly  has  been 
nailed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  the  story. 
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Ton  may  haw  r««d  about  all  that.  bat. 
tn  brief,  tt  was  dtsdoaed  by  the  Digest  re- 
porter that  she  got  one  set  of  facts  from  the 
oomnUttee  files,  tried  to  check  thca  with 
Fly.  and  that  he  refused  to  see  her. 

I^an.  bavknc  refused  the  reporter  that 
tibmatm  to  present  him  with  the  charges,  he 
thraatened  dire  consequences  to  Reader's 
Digest  If  It  should  print  the  story  he  blm- 
aeU  adoaiu  he  had  never  read. 
I    That,  friends,  is  buUylng  In  high  fashion. 

The  way  to  combat  It  to  to  keep  pulling 
Mr  Fly  out  Into  the  open  and  onto  the 
record.  Let  hto  actions  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

But  don't  go  to  sleep  at  the  Job.  Keep 
your  eye  on  Mr.  Ply.  He  believes  In  govern- 
mental control  of  radio — which  means,  when 
It  goes  through  to  Its  final  stages,  the  end 
of  free  speech  In  America. 


Seni  tor 


Tribute  to  Hoo.  Jolm  H.  OrertoB,  •( 

LooisMoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

^  or  LotnsLSNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SabathI 
for  yielding  tc  me  for  unanimous  request 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  regard  to  the 
appeals  being  made  to  our  senior  United 
States  Senator,  the  Honorable  Johk  H. 
OvtKTOM.  of  Louisiana,  to  reconsider  his 
announcement  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  In  Louisiana  I  Issued  a 
sUtement  or  March  20.  1044.  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  my  State 
what  an  ImporUnt  matter  this  was  to 
our  beloved  State  as  well  as  to  the  entira 
United  States,  and  outlined  to  them  the 
great  work  that  Senator  OvtRTOw  had 
done  for  Louisiana,  not  only  in  flood- 
control  matters,  not  only  by  bringing 
many  Important  war  industries  to  our 
•late,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of 
BftTal  and  Army  Installations  in  Louisi- 
ana, but  to  the  many  other  Important 
services  which  Senator  Ovrsto^  per- 
formed for  the  State  and  Its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pointed  out  that  Sena- 
tor OvcxTON  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  powerful  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate due  to  his  seniority  and  long  experi- 
ence, that  due  to  his  ability,  independ- 
eooe.  loyalty,  and  consideration  for  his 
colleagues,  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  respected  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  due  to 
that  fact  it  would  take  many  years  for  a 
successor  to  attain  this  ix>sition.  and  to 
be  of  the  value  to  our  State  and  the  Na- 
tion as  that  enjoyed  by  Senator  Ovxxton. 
and  that  due  to  the  great  knowledge  of 
Senator  Overton  with  respect  to  national 
and  world  affairs  that  in  these  crucial 
times  his  withdrawal  from  the  Senate 
would  be  a  great  less  to  our  Nation,  as 
WB  as  to  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Ifr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I 
understand  that  for  the  first  time  in 
^Bany  years,  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
casting  aside  poUtioU  factionalism  and 
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period  In  ber  history.  It  Is  your  patrlotie 
duty  to  remain  at  the  helm.  We  urge  you 
to  run.  and  we  feel  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  will  rally  to  your  support  because 
we  believe  they  feel,  aa  w«  do.  that  your 
services  to  our  country  are  invaluable." 

The  letter  then  was  signed  also  by  Senator 
KZNNETH  McKxLLAS,  wbo  Circulated  it  among 
the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  are  67  ISemocratic  Members  of  the 
Senate:  that  Is.  56  in  addition  to  Senator 
OvnrroM.  Senator  W  Lxx  ODAJim..  of  Texas, 
did  not  sign  because  be  is  crusading  for 
legislation  which  would  limit  all  senatorial 
terms  to  6  years.  Senators  Cabter  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  Bomd  T.  Boms,  of  Washington; 
and  Jamxs  G.  Sciugham,  of  Nevada,  are  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  Isecause  of  Ulness. 
Senator  Chaslxs  O.  Andbews,  of  Florida; 
Euiza  Thomas,  of  OUaboma;  D.  WosTH 
Clask,  of  Idaho:  Mon  C.  Walxgren.  of  Wash- 
ington; James  E.  Mureat.  of  Montana;  and 
Haebt  S.  Teuman,  of  Miasouri,  are  absent 
from  Washington. 

Senator  RLuarocx  states  that  the  idea  of 
the  petition  originated  with  Senator 
McKellae. 

m'kxluui'8  view 

Senator  McKellae,  In  a  statement  today, 
said: 

"I  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  Senator  Ovik- 
TON  to  reconsider  his  determination  not  to 
run  for  the  Senate  again.  Senator  Ovxeton 
and  I  serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
together,  and  he  Is  the  hesd  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  naval  affairs.  We  have  seen  eye  to 
eye  together  on  building  up  a  great  navy, 
and  we  still  see  eye  to  eye  together  In  the 
matter  of  holding  that  navy  intact  after  the 
war  Is  over.  I  think  It  would  be  a  great  loM 
to  our  committee  and  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Navy  for  Senator  Overton  to  withdraw' 
from  the  Senate  now.  "Without  knowing,  I 
should  think  the  people  of  Louisiana  would 
be  tremendously  interested  in  the  Navy  too. 

"In  addition,  Senator  Overton  and  I  see 
similarly  about  the  Mlsslaslppi  River  and  flood 
control,  and  he  is  chairman  of  another  sub- 
committee on  flood  control.  I  certainly  hope 
be  wUl  change  hU  mind  and  run  for  tbs 
oOee." 

The  full  text  of  Senator  OvcrroN's  ac- 
knowledgment, addreaaed  to  Senator  Mc- 
KRttAR,  follows; 

"It  U  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  prldt, 
unequalled  In  any  other  happening  of  my 
public  life,  that  I  have  read  the  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  you  and  other  Democratic  col- 
leagues tn  the  Senate,  conveying  to  me  your 
regret  that  I  have  decided  not  to  offer  for 
reelection  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Z 
shall,  upon  further  reflection,  conclude  to 
present  my  candidacy  to  the  electorate  of 
Louisiana. 

"Permit  me  to  say  that  I  prize  this  eri- 
dence  of  your  esteem  for  and  confidence  in 
me  above  any  tribute  that  has  been,  or  could 
possibly  be,  paid  to  me  by  my  colleagues,  and 
very  earnestly  and  sincerely  do  I  express  to 
you  the  great  admirstion  and  warm  affection 
1  entertain  for  you  and  my  other  fellow  Sen- 
ators. 

"This  unsolicited  and  generous  joint  ac- 
tion by  you  and  other  Democratic  colleagues 
la.  I  am  Informed,  without  precedent  in  the 
Senate,  and  your  suggestion  unquestionably 
merits  and  will  receive  my  thoughtful  con- 
sideration." 

Those  whose  names  were  signecf  to  the  pe- 
tition are: 

Allen  J.  Bllxnder.  Louisiana;  Kenneth 
McKellab,  Tennessee:  Tom  Connaixt.  Texas; 
LisTxa  Hnx.  Alabama:  Shexioan  Downxt, 
California;  James  M.  Mead,  New  Torlc;  Jobxah 
W.  Bailxt,  North  Carolina:  Edwin  C.  John- 
son. Colorado:  David  I.  Walsh.  Massachusetts; 
Elmxs  D.  Thomas.  Utah;  J  H  Bankhbad,  Ala- 
bama: TOM  Stewart.  Tennessee;  A.  B  Chand- 
LBS.  Kentucky:  Dxnnis  Chavez.  New  Mexico; 
RicHABo   B.   RcasEtx.    Georgia;    Buajntr   B. 
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Matbank.  South  Carolina:  Abe  Murdock, 
Utah:  Alben  W.  Babklet,  Kentucky;  Waltee 
F.  George.  Georgia:  John  L.  McClellan.  Ar- 
kansas: Bennett  Champ  Clark.  Missouri; 
Fat  McCarran,  Arizona;  Claude  Pepper,  Flor- 
ida; Joseph  F.  GtjrrET,  Pennsylvania; 
George  L.  RAOCLnm,  Maryland;  E.  D.  SMrrn, 
South  Carolina;  Millabd  E.  Tyoincs,  Mary- 
land; Joseph  C.  O'Mahonxt,  Wyoming;  Theo- 
dore Francis  Green,  Rhode  Island;  Hatth 
W.  Caraway.  Arkansas;  Burton  K.  Wheeleb, 
Montana:  Ernest  W.  McFarland,  Michigan; 
Arthur  Walsh.  New  Jersey:  H.  M.  Kilgore, 
West  Virginia;  S.\muel  D.  Jackson,  Indiana; 
Harrt  F.  Byrd,  Virginia;  Carl  Hayden,  New 
Mexico;  Robebt  F.  Wagneb,  New  Yorh;  Carl  A. 
Hatch,  New  Mexico;  G.  M.  Gillette,  Iowa; 
Peteb  Gebby,  Rhode  Island;  James  M.  Tun- 
nell.  Delaware;  Theo  G.  Bilbo,  Mississippi; 
Francis  Malonet,  Connecticut;  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  Illinois;  and  James  D.  Eastland,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  further  permission 
to  include  an  excerpt  from  a  front-page 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Times,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  entitled  "Let's  Forget 
Factions  and  Think  of  Louisiana," 
wherein  the  editor  says  in  part:  "We. 
therefore,  unhesitatingly  cast  aside  all 
past  political  affiliations  to  request  fel- 
low Louisianians  to  join  with  us  in 
urging  Senator  Overton  to  reconsider  his 
announcement  not  to  seek  reelection." 
I  would  like  to  quote  further  from  the 
editorial  mentioned  above,  as  follows: 

let's  forget  r actions  and  think  or 

LOUISIANA 

The  magnificent  tribute  paid  to  Senator 
Overton  by  nearly  50  Democrats  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  signing  a  personal 
appeal  to  him  to  reconsider  his  decision  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  probably  is 
unprecedented  In  American  history.  Cer- 
tainly no  Loulslanian  ever  before  has  been 
accorded  such  uneollclted  and  unanimotia 
rtoognltion,  for  aervlcea  to  bis  State  and  his 
Nation,  by  so  large  and  so  impoiunt  a  group 
of  public  ofliclaU. 

That  appeal  mtut  not  be  permitted  to  go 
unheeded  In  Louisiana,  eltlier  among  the 
people  or  among  politicians. 

It  Is  not  merely  an  appeal  from  fsUow 
Senators  to  Senator  Overton. 

It  u  a  wartime,  patriotic  appeal  from  the 
entire  Democratic  Party  In  the  United  SUiea 
Senate  to  the  people  of  Louisiana  not  to 
deprive  their  Federal  Government  of  the  war- 
time and  post-war  services  of  a  man  whoa* 
proven  capabilities  ere  looked  upon  by  those 
Senators  as  essential  to  their  part  In  conduct 
Of  the  war  and  esubllshment  of  the  peace, 

It  Is  an  appeal  that  ccmes  from  Senators 
who  are  the  elected  representatives  of  Demo- 
crats In  3a  of  the  Nation's  48  States— from 
all  of  the  States  having  Democratic  represen- 
tation. 

It  Is  not  an  effort  to  Interfere  In  Louisiana 
politics,  but  an  earnest  appeal  that  Louisiana 
politics  should  not  be  permitted  to  Interfere 
In  any  way  wi*h  the  proven  competency  of 
the  State's  wartime  representation.  In  the 
person  of  Senator  Ovehton,  In  one  of  the 
Nation's  highest  governmental  branches. 

Against  this  background,  what  political 
aspirants  now  can  offer  themselves,  regardless 
of  past  political  factionalism,  as  opponents 
t"  Senator  Overton  and  still  contend  that 
their  only  ambition  is  to  serve  their  State 
and  their  Nation?  When  placed  beside  the 
studied  evaluation  of  Senator  Overton  by  the 
entire  Democratic  membership  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  any  such  contentions  by  op- 
ponents of  the  Senator  wither  and  vanish 
In  a  fog  of  plain  politlc-1  hypocrisy. 

Senator  Overton's  services  in  ^he  Ssnate 
are  essential  to  Louisiana  at  this  time.  He 
Is  ctiairman  of  the  commerce  subcommittee 


on  flood  control.  Under  it  comes  legislation 
vital  to  every  square  foot  of  Lotilslana  soil 
;rom  the  nortl  Louisiana  area  of  proposed 
lateral  Red  River  canals  to  the  Intracoastal 
canals  down  on  the  Gulf;  from  the  Boeuf 
Basin  areas  In  east  Louisiana  to  the  Sabine 
sections  in  the  west. 

No  matter  how  capable  any  successor  to 
Senator  Overton  might  be.  he  still  would  be 
a  83nate  rookie,  requiring  years  to  gain  the 
committee  seniority  that  Senator  Overton 
now  has.  Those  who  thoughtlessly  have  cried 
for  Senator  0\'erton's  scalp  had  better  start 
thinking  of  some  of  these  things — had  better 
start  thinking  of  Louisiana. 

Senator  Ovebton  naturally  has  agreed  to 
give  careful  thought  to  the  appeal  from  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  Senate.  If  a  similar 
appeal  goes  to  him.  dispassionately  and  with- 
out thought  of  political  factionalism,  frjm 
the  people  and  the  political  leaders  of  Louisi- 
ana, he  undoubtedly  will  cast  aside  his  per- 
sonal desires  for  the  quiet  of  retirement  and 
agree  to  reelection. 

We  believe  that  Louisiana  should  give  Sen- 
ator Overton  quick  and  wholehearted  assur- 
ance that  no  political  leader  in  this  State 
will  place  his  own  ambitions  above  his  State's 
welfare  and  his  Nation's  needs,  as  stated  in 
the  appeal  of  nearly  50  Democratic  Senators. 

We  believe  that  Senator  Overton  should 
be  assured  at  once  that  if  there  Is  any  oppo- 
sition to  his  reelection  It  will  not  be  from 
organized  political  machines  or  factions,  but 
that  it  will  be  no  more  than  the  usual  op- 
position of  petty  publicity  seekers  who  make 
a  practice  of  running  in  every  race  for  every 
office. 

We  believe  that  such  a  course  Is  the  true 
course  of  political  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
SUte  and  Nation  in  such  times  as  these. 

As  for  our  own  position,  we  reiterate  the 
statement  published  on  this  page  on  March 
18,  signed  by  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Times,  which  closed  with  these  words: 

"Like  all  of  us,  Senator  Ovebton  Is  human 
and  has  perhaps  made  mistakes,  but  he  has 
been  a  good  Senator,  and  such  a  record  ahould 
be  continued,  not  ended.  •  •  •  We 
therefore  unhesitatingly  cast  aside  all  past 
political  aflUlations  to  request  fellow  LouUI- 
aniens  to  Join  with  us  In  urging  Senator 
OvBm>N  to  reconsider  his  announcement,  not 
to  seek  reelection." 

We  urge  that  all  with  the  wartime  welfare 
of  Louisiana  at  heart  Join  In  this  appeal  to 
Senator  OvtSTOir.  We  urg»— even  mor»— 
that  they  appeal  to  their  own  political  fac- 
tions and  factional  leaders  here  In  LouUlana 
to  follow  the  same  course. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  further  beg  leave  to  In- 
clude In  my  remarks  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  19, 
1944.  in  regarde  to  Senator  OvtsTON  re- 
considering his  decision  to  retire  from 
the  Senate  and  indicates  the  interests 
of  Washington  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  further  shows  the 
-Interest  in  Senator  Overton's  decision 
and  the  article  states  that  "Senator 
Overton,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,"  is  rec- 
ognized as  "one  of  the  District's  stanch- 
est  friends  in  Cohgress."  The  article 
follows: 

OVZBTON  STX7DIXS  COLLEAOUXS'  PLEA,  HAT  BCMAnf 
IN   SXNATE 

Senator  Oveiton,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana, 
one  of  the  District's  stanchest  friends  m 
Congress,  hinted  yesterday  that  he  may  re- 
consider his  decision  to  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  end  of  his  present  term  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Ovibton  Intimated  that  he  might  change 
his  mind  and  enter  the  Louisiana  primaries 
next  September  after  46  of  his  Democratic 
colleagues  Joined  In  an  unprecedented  ap- 
peal to  him  to  remain  In  tlie  Senate. 


Ssnator  McKellab.  Democrat,  of  Tennesaee, 
who  circulated  the  Joint  letter  to  Ovorow, 
said  it  was  signed  by  every  DemocraUc  Sen- 
ator who  was  in  Washington  on  May  13,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  written. 

"Because  of  your  long  experience  In  the 
Senate  and  your  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
Nation's  affairs  during  this  perilous  period 
In  her  history.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty  to 
remain  at  the  helm,"  the  letter  stated. 

In  expressing  his  gratitude  'or  the  exprea- 
slon  of  esteem  and  confldence  by  his  fellow 
Democrats.  OvnroN  sUted  In  a  letter  to 
McKEtXAR : 

"This  unsolicited  and  generous  Joint  action 
by  you  and  other  Democratic  colleagues  is. 
I  am  informed,  without  precedent  in  the 
Senate,  and  your  suggestion  unquestionably 
merits  and  will  receive  my  thoughtful  con- 
sideration." 


A  Mail  Carrier  Resigns  as  Protest  Asainst 
Hounding  by  Investigators 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  washingtok 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  talented 
and  able  young  mail  carrier  in  the  city  of 
Renton,  in  my  congressional  district.  In 
the  State  of  Washington,  was  recently 
the  victim  of  a  series  of  investigations  in 
which  it  was  charged  he  waa  subversive 
and  a  "red."  This  mall  carrier  resented 
very  much  the  fact  that  Government  ofB- 
clals  Impugned  his  patriotism.  He  has 
expressed  indignation  In  his  letter  of 
resignation  which  I  am  appending  herein 
below.  This  letter  reveals  a  condition 
which  should  be  corrected. 

I  have  repeatedly  complained  against 
the  unjust  treatment  accorded  liberals 
m  the  Federal  service.  Apparently  In  the 
minds  of  some  reactionaries,  it  Is  crimi- 
nal offense  for  a  Federal  employee  to  en- 
tertain a  liberal  viewpoint.  Tories  ap- 
parently regard  anyone  who  Is  not  a 
conservative  Republican  as  disloyal,  dan- 
gerous, subversive,  yet  we  are  told  we 
are  fighting  this  war  for  the  "four  free- 
doms." one  of  which  Is  free  speech.  Why 
do  not  these  Investigators  manifest  some 
Interest  In  pro-Fascist  activities  on  the 
part  of  Federal  personnel?  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  a  Federal  em- 
ployee feels  he  should  never  say  a  word 
in  commendation  of  the  courage,  mili- 
tary prowess  and  grim  determination  of 
our  Soviet  allies,  yet  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  the 
most  powerful  of  our  allies,  is  contribut- 
ing mightily  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis, 
On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  Connecticut 
industrialist,  who  was  exposed  as  carry- 
ing on  a  correspondence  with  a  Nazi 
agent — seeking  advice  from  him.  was  be- 
friended by  the  reactionary  press  of 
America  and  those  who  had  the  temerity 
to  expose  her  were  reviled,  insulted,  and 
Ubeled  In  the  American  press.  These 
conservatives  were  not  alarmed  that  an 
industrialist  who  was  manufacturins  se- 
cret equipment  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
who  refused  to  pay  her  own  income  tax 
and  advised  fellow  industrialists  to  do 
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likewise,  was  in  close  association  with  an 
agent  of  the  Nazi  government.  In  fact 
many  newspapers  showed  great  solici- 
tude for  this  Nazi  and  referred  to  him 
onl)  as  a  "German  businessman,"  though 
he  has  been  blacklisted  by  many  of  our 
Allied  Governments.  The  privacy  of  the 
correspondence  of  this  lady  was  what 
was  concerning  these  conservatives. 
Here  we  have  an  amazing  contrast — lib- 
eral Americans  being  insulted  while  those 
in  close  association  with  Nazis  are  de- 
fended. 

But  let  the  letter  from  the  mail  carrier 
speak  for  itself.    Here  it  is: 

RonoM.  Wash..  April  30,  1944. 
Mr.  John  Lorro, 

Poatmaster,  Renton,  Wa3h. 

DsAi  Mm.  Lotto:  A«  you  know.  I  have  be«n 
working  in  the  Renton  post  office  (or  some- 
thing over  a  year.  I  think  you  wUl  certify 
that  I  have  given  good,  conscientloiis  service. 
Since  I  am  too  old  to  serve  In  the  armed  (orr  s 
in  this  war,  as  I  did  In  the  last.  I  have  been 
proud  to  work  here  for  Uncle  Sam.  Further- 
more, I  have  enjoyed  working  under  your 
mpwvlalon  and  with  the  fine  corps  of  as- 
Mslants  you  have  in  this  office.  I  Join  with 
them  In  their  admiration  of  you.  In  their 
appreciation  ot  your  fairness  and  Intellectual 
houMt]r«  M  well  M  your  aim  at  efficiency 
wlUmut  oAetoomaai.  Z  say  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  these  fine  people  un- 
der you.  Therefore.  I  regretfully  feel  forced 
to  write  this  letter. 

I  am  a  thorough  American.  My  ancestors 
have  all  lived  In  this  bountry  since  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  We  were  brought 
up  In  ftill  admiration  of  those  valiant  men 
under  General  Washington  who  left  their 
bloody  footprints  on  the  frosen  roads  of  New 
Jmmj  and  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge. 
With  admiration  also  for  Thomas  Paine, 
Jefferson .  and  Andrew  Jackson,  all  my  life  I 
have  been  a  student  of  the  basic  meanings 
of  democracy,  and  have  been  passionately 
partisan  to  the  Intendments  of  the  preamble 
to  our  Constitution.  I  believe  that  It  heralds 
the  true  philosophy  of  our  Government — a 
phlloeophy  devoutly  to  be  cherished  and  pre- 
•erved.  I  believe  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
calculated  largely  to  give  all  Americans  who 
love  fundamental  democracy  a  chance  and  a 
right  to  preach  and  practice  that  phlloeophy. 

To  me,  a  poor  man,  one  of  the  dearest  In- 
tendments Is  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  all  citizens.  This  I  believe  is  the 
bMlo  plank  of  every  phlloeophy  of  true  de- 
mocracy as  well  as  the  basic  aim  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. Consequently  I  have  always  been 
receptive  to  any  idea  or  suggestion,  no  matter 
whence  the  source,  which  might  further  that 
end.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  an  idea,  no 
matter  however  much  It  Jarred  my  previous 
prejudices  or  preconceived  notions.  I  bar* 
therefore  tried  ever  to  avoid  l>elng  blinded 
overmuch  by  prejudice  or  made  stupid  by 
old-fogyism.  Openmlndedneaa  la  the  only 
true  attitude  when  Investigating  opinions  of 
others. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  have  read  many 
books,  among  them  The  Federalist:  the  lives 
of  many  Frealdents.  Including  Lincoln  and 
William  McKinley:  the  works  of  Paine.  Jeffer- 
son. Marx,  Partington.  Rousaeau.  Laskl, 
Stuart  Chaae.  James  Truslow  Adanas,  Charles 
Beard:  and  I  have  gone  to  public  meetings  to 
4latm  to  William  Howard  Taft.  Etigene  V. 
Debs.  Uhlllam  Jennings  Bryan,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Charles  B.  Hughes.  Franklin  D  Rooee- 
velt.  and  even  Earl  Browder  when  he  came  to 
Seattle.  So  tar  as  I  know,  all  these  speakers 
bad  a  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  ex- 
pound their  v&rloiu.  theories  of  government. 
In  other  words.  I  have  read  the  same  books 
and  heard  the  same  speeches  and  lectures 
that  millions  of  other  American  citizens  have 
read  and  heard. 
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Nevertheleas.   with 
ground  I  made  the 
under   the   Post  Office 
great  Nation.     Althou^ 
about  $100  a  month  a^ 
streets  of  this  small  c 
these  days  on  which 
attend  strictly   and 
duties  of  my  small  Job 
eran  who  saw  service  In 
what  broken^  In  health 
mouth  shut  and  attend 
I  have  recently  been  s 
B.  I.  and  post-office 
man.    I  have  been 
sand  questions  about 
the  past,  what  I  have 
tened  to,  where  I  have 
are,  what  persons  I 
forth.     I  have  undergo^ 
not  once  but  several 
quired  even  to  go  to 
qulaaed    and    subjected 
No:  not  because  I  have 
simple  crime  aa  theft, 
but  solely  because  I  an 
body — I  don't  know 
munlst. 

I  am  not  a  Communis : 
Nor  have  I  ever  attende< 
meeting  except  to  go 
tp—eh  of  Bar!  Browder, 
a  Communist  meeting 
that  I  have  read  some 
have  distributed  from 
through  the  mails.  Jus 
•tuff  of  Gerald  K 
malls.     This.  I  presumi 
ctilprit  of  me.    And  I 
tending  that  single 
Browder's  was  a  most 
eyes  of  the  civil  service 
Office  Department  In 
one  other  heinous 
"who  is  alleged  to  have 
Party  meeting. 

In  other  words,  In 
hounded  for  the  same  i 
much  the  same  manner 
suspected  of  having 
difference  is  that  this 
subjected  Is  aimed  at 
really  in  fact  at  lovers 
Jews.    Only  the  brutal 
to  distinguish  It  from 
the  rack  and  the  screw 
tingulsh  it  from  those  oi 

I  know,  Mr.  Lotto, 
a  party  to  thU  in  any 
You  are  too  noble  an 
such  unwarranted 
nevertheless  that  you  ari  < 
by  the  system  under 
If  you  tried  to  be  Just 
down  upon  your  own 
Influences  which  cause* 
men  of  the  F.  B.  I.  and 
be  parties  to  these 
They  and  you  are 
source  of  this  secret 
un -Americanism  as  I 

Who  are  my  accusers  ' 
given  their  names.     I 
ful  right  to  hare  them 
to  cross-examine  them 
the  dark  aa  you  are 
their  standing,  their 
dices.    All  I  know  is 
somebody  either  of 
member  of  the 
tended  its  meetings  or 
relatives  who  are 
no  chance  to  be  heard 
counsel,  to  be  faced  b] 
all  underground,  but  I 
not  resign  the  chances 
rome  to  you  from 
to  discharge  me.    God 
by  my  own  aelflahnees. 
head  the  evU  frowns 
•lanlstlc  mind  behind 


diversified   back- 
of  taking  a  Job 
Department   of   this 
my   small   pay   of 
mail  carrier  on  the 
ty  is  barely  enough 
live  and  I  have  to 
to  the  wearying 
though  I  am  a  vet- 
france  and  am  some- 
though  I  keep  my 
to  my  own  business, 
ngled  out  by  the  F. 
as  a  dangerous 
to  answer  a  Ihou- 
^hat  I  have  done  in 
whom  I  have  lis- 
who  my  relatives 
with,  and  so 
this  third  degree 
I  have  Ijeen  re- 
$eattle  to  be  further 
to    trick    questions. 
committed  any  such 
robbery,  or  murder, 
suspected  by  some- 
being  a  Com- 


wh(  im — of 


aid 


<f 
hiuse 


I  have  never  been. 

a  single  Communist 

listen  to  a  public 

if  such  can  be  called 

It  is  tme,  of  course, 

the  llteratttfe  they 

to  house  or  sent 

as  I  have  read  the 

Smiih  sent  through  the 

makes  a  synthetic 

now  realize  that  at- 

pu3llc  meeting  of  Earl 

1  leinous  crime  In  the 

hierarchy  In  the  Post 

ington.    Oh,  yes; 

crlmejls  that  I  have  a  sister 

a  tended  a  Communist 


rec(nt 


obvl(  us 
proba'  >ly 


tlat 
belig 
Commui  list 


acc\is<d 


Je^  ish 
lo 


weeks  I  have  been 

aaons  and  in  pretty 

u  Germans  who  were 

blood.    The  only 

which  I  have  been 

Communists  (though 

democracy)  not  at 

•eatings  were  lacking 

of  the  Nazis:  only 

were  lacking  to  dis- 

the  Middle  Ages. 

you  have  not  been 
manner  whatsoever. 
4merlcan  to  resort  to 
But  I  realize 
neceaaarily  governed 
«(hich  yt>u  hold  office. 
me.  you  would  call 
lead  all  the  sinister 
thes^;  polite  gentle- 
postal  insi>ection  to 
Gestapo  methods, 
as  Ignorant  of  the 
ind   tnily  subversive 
all. 


tlat 


thiit 


prac  tlces. 


I  have  never  been 

hkve  not  had  the  law- 

4ace  me,  nor  a  chance 

I  am  as  much  in 

to  their  character, 

4iotlves.  their  preju- 

I  was  accxised  by 

or  having  been  a 

Party  or  had  at- 

at  least,  that  I  have 

of  It.    I  have  had 

1  any  court,  to  have 

my  aocuaers.    it  Is 

realize  that  If  I  do 

art  that  ordera  will 

requiring  you 

'orbld  that  I  should, 

down  upon  your 

the  type  of  Prus- 

thl^  yet.  If  1  were 


Washington 


bring 


al 


to  1)e  concerned  only  by  my  personal  Incllnac 
tlons,  I  would  fight  this  thing  to  the  bitter 
end. 

I  have  written  this  letter  of  resignation  at 
length  because  I  know  that  hundreds  of 
other  devout  Americans  who  believe  in  genu- 
ine democracy  as  I  do  instead  of  corporate 
feudalism,  who  believe  In  free  enterprise  for 
the  lowly  individual  and  not  for  the  rich 
corporations,  who  are  opposed  to  exploita- 
tion and  oppression  of  every  form,  are  prob- 
ably bejng  subjected  to  this  same  Infamous 
treatment:  and  if  I  and  they  take  it,  without 
remonstrance,  soon  thousands  will  be  simi- 
larly hounded,  harassed,  and  victimized  until 
the  only  logical  ruler  of  this  country  will  b« 
some  man  of  the  breed  of  Lawrence  DennU  or 
Gerald  K.  Smith. 

Appreciating  your  many  kindnesses  to  ma 
while  In  your  service,  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation. 

Sincerely  yourt, 

L.  Pkket  Woob. 


PUjinf  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicmoAN 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  press  and  sometimes  in  letters  we  are 
admonished  to  stop  playing  politics. 
Almost  invariably  those  who  give  that 
advice  advocate  political  policies  of  their 
own,  thus  demonstrating  once  again 
that  many  oppose  the  very  thing  they  do 
themselves. 

The  President,  a  candidate  for  a 
fourth  term,  has  frequently  appealed  to 
all  to  forget  political  Issues,  but  he  has 
taken  a  part  in  political  campaigas.  He 
sought  to  purge  members  of  his  own 
party;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  New 
York  election  for  Governor. 

Just  last  week  Chester  Bowles,  head  of 
the  O.  P.  A.,  found  it  necessary  to  order 
some  258.000  O.  P.  A.  employees  to  keep 
hands  off  the  forthcoming  national  elec- 
tion or  face  instant  dismissal.  He  said, 
"We  have  been  very  tough  on  the  ques- 
tion of  politics,  and  we  can  be  a  hell  of  a 
lot  tougher.  We  have  had  to  dismiss 
some  of  our  people  for  engaging  in  con- 
troversial political  activities.  We  prob- 
ably will  have  to  let  more  go."  But 
Bowles  is  the  exception  and  no  doubt 
other  administrative  agencies  will  con- 
tinue to  use  their  power  for  a  fotirth 
term. 

Perhaps  all  that  should  be  expected 
from  those  who  seek  to  establish  a  dic- 
tator dynasty,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  who  believe  In  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment should  not  protest,  criticize,  and 
attempt  to  defeat  that  effort. 

OISnUCTSD 

Aside  from  political  issues  directly 
connected  with  the  fourth  term,  alto- 
gether too  many  other  Issues  are  dis- 
tracting our  attention  from  the  main, 
the  vital,  issue— which  is  the  winning  of 
the  war — as  speedily  as  possible  and  that 
with  the  least  possible  loss  of  life. 

Almost  every  mail  brings  to  my  desk 
requests  and  demands  that  I  devote  my 
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efforts  to  some  objective  which,  how- 
ever desirable,  does  not  directly  con- 
tribute toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

For  example,  there  are  powerful  lob- 
bies here  demanding  now  anti-poll-tax 
legislation,  post-war  planning,  establish- 
ment of  a  United  States  of  the  world, 
equal  rights  for  women,  national  prohibi- 
tion, enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
increased  compensation  for  certain 
classes  of  civilian  employees,  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  fair  employment  and 
practices  legislation,  the  adopting  of 
technocracy,  and  a  dczen  or  more  other 
plans  or  theories. 

Why  at  this  time,  when  every  single 
day  brings  us  a  long  list  of  those  who 
have  died,  of  those  who  are  missing,  or 
are  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies, argue  controversial  issues  which 
may  well  wait  until  the  war  has  been 
won?  Why  quarrel  among  ourselves 
over  things  which,  however  good  or  de- 
sirable, can  well  wait  the  decision  on 
the  issue  which  is  all  important  to  every 
Individual  In  this  land,  as  well  as  to  us 
as  a  nation? 

Labor  and  management  have  per- 
formed a  miracle  in  war  production,  but 
war  production  has  been  hindered  and 
hampered  by  unjustifiable  strikes.  For 
example,  a  union  at  Muckegon,  protest- 
ing, of  all  things,  the  high  rate  of  pro- 
duction of  a  union  member,  went  on 
strike  because  the  company  would  not 
discharge  him. 

Three  C.  I.  O.  union  stewards  at  De- 
troit were  discharged  because  they  threw 
out  of  the  plant  an  A.  P.  of  L.  driver  of 
a  truck  delivering  soft  drinks.  Because 
of  the  discharge,  3.000  workers  who 
would  have  produced  war  materials  went 
on  strike. 

In  Detroit  64,000  war  workers  went  out 
on  strike,  and  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal  said  that  on  the  "eve  of  our 
greatest  battle"  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  being  endan- 
gered by  that  strike. 

Cannot  the  question  of  whether  the 
man  who  delivers  soft  drinks  to  the 
workers  join  the  A.  P.  of  L.  or  the  C.  I.  O., 
of  whether  a  war  worker  produces  too 
much,  wait  until  the  war  is  over?  Must 
the  pilots  in  the  air  over  Germany  lack 
planes  for  reinforcement  just  because 
someone  in  Detroit  gets  angry? 

It  is  my  judgment  that  our  whole  at- 
tention, our  every  thought,  and  our 
every  act  should  be  given  to  the  defeat 
of  our  enemies,  and  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  when  that  task  has  been 
accomplished  to  settle  these  other  issues. 


Bus  Problem  for  Nefroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERRIAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1944 
Mr.    EBERHARTER.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 


Orrin  C.  Evans  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record: 

How  On*  General  Solved  Bus  Problem  real 

Negroes  bt  Deal  With  Company 

(By  Orrln  C.  Evans) 

The  bus  drivers  around  Petersburg,  Va., 
didn't  like  Negroes  any  more  than  those  In 
any  other  part  of  the  South. 
'  They  refused  to  pick  them  up.  threatened 
them  for  not  saying,  "Sir,"  and  otherwise 
made  life  miserable. 

The  6,000  Negroes  at  Camp  Lee,  some  3 
miles  from  the  town,  had  as  tough  a  time 
getting  to  and  from  Petersburg  as  did  those 
In  Maxwell  Field,  who  still  stand  hopelessly 
on  street  corners  while  busses  pass  them  up. 

Now.  things  are  different.  Any  Negro  sol- 
dier who  is  in  town  can  always  get  a  bus 
back— with  no  Jim  Crowlsm  and  no  more 
than  ordinary  delay,  such  aa  happens  on 
busses  everywhere. 

SOUTHERNER    RESPONSIBLE 

The  "revolution"  was  accomplished  by 
white-haired  Brig.  Gen.  George  Horkah.  a 
West  Pointer,  a  Georgian  and  a  man  whose 
name  will  be  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  many 
northern  Negroes  all  thelr'lives. 

On  my  3,409-mile  tour  of  seven  southern 
States,  I  spent  a  full  day  In  Petersburg,  talk- 
ing to  Negro  civilians  and  soldiers.  I  found 
morale  unusually  high,  and  virtually  no  evi- 
dence of  race  friction. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  camp  towns  I  visited, 
and — in  view  of  the  stories  I  had  heard  from 
soldiers  and  their  relatives  In  Philadelphia— 
I  was  amazed  at  the  friendly  atmosphere. 

I  called  the  public  relations  officer  at  the 
camp.  He  suggested  I  come  out  to  fcee  him. 
Within  5  minutes  of  my  arrival.  I  was  talking 
with  General  Horkan  himself. 

"I  want  you  to  be  my  guest  at  the  camp 
for  a  day  or  two."  said  this  Georgia  officer. 
"You  can  have  my  car  and  driver;  go  any- 
where you  want  and  see  anything  you  want." 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  find  out  that 
Negro  soldiers  at  Camp  Lee  were  high  in 
morale,  proud  and  snappy-  And  I  learned 
the  reasons. 

GENERAL  TOOK  ACTION 

A  major  one  was  this: 

General  Horkan.  within  a  few  days  after  he 
took  command,  learned  about  the  intolerable 
bus  service — that  Negro  soldiers  were  jammed 
Into  Inadequate  Jim  Crow  seats,  or  passed  up 
altogether  and  forced  to  walk  to  and  from 
camp.  There  had  been  a  few  minor  fracases 
on  busses,  the  general  told  me — the  kind  of 
thing  that  leads  to  deep  resentment.  If  not 
to  race  riots. 

"I  knew  something  had  to  be  done,"  the 
general  said.  "Also,  I  knew  I  couldn't  do 
anything  about  the  State  (Jim  Crow)  law." 

So.  he  simply  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Petersburg-Camp  Lee  bus  company  under 
which  an  adequate  number  of  vehicles  were 
operated  between  town  and  camp  exclusively 
lor  soldiers.  He  established  a  depot  in  the 
Petersburg  business  section,  equally  conven- 
ient for  white  and  Negro  soldiers. 

There  is  no  segregation  on  the  busses.  The 
rule  Is  first  come,  first  served — and  there 
has  been  no  trouble. 

NO    COMPLAINT    ON    POOD 

General  Horkan  simply  wlU  not  have  race 
friction  m  his  camp,  although  he  follows  the 
general  rule  of  dividing  the  post  Into  white 
and  Negro  areas. 

Incidentally.  I  dldnt  hear  one  complaint 
about  the  food  given  Negro  soldiers  at  Camp 
Lee.    I  mentioned  it  to  a  mess  sergeant. 

"You're  damned  right,  we  have  good  food." 
he  said.  '"1116  general's  apt  to  walk  In  and 
inspect  the  kitchen  any  minute." 

This  general.  In  fact,  seems  to  have  a  way 
of  getting  things  done  right  by  direct  action. 

DICtPLtNCS  nvE  WHITES 

One  day  his  car  stopped  for  a  light  on  a 
Petersburg  atreet.  Plve  white  noncoms  wert 
shouting  InstUts  to  two  Negro  soldiers. 


General  Horkan  called  the  white  men  to  his 
car.  took  their  names.  Back  at  camp  he  gave 
them  their  choice:  Court  martial  or  discipline 
by  him.  They  chose  the  latter.  He  handed 
them  a  knife,  and.  one  after  another,  they 
stripped  off  their  own  chervons. 

Within  24  hours,  every  soldier  In  camp  had 
heard  what  happened.     The  pace  was  set. 

It  didn't  take  any  act  of  Congress,  or  War 
Department  order  let  alone  a  miraculous 
elimination  of  southern  race  prejudice  to 
accomplish  what  General  Horkan  did.  He 
simply  exercised  his  leadership. 

As  he  said  to  me:  "You  can  only  exercise 
leadership  when  you're  right  Inside.  When- 
ever you  find  a  camp  or  camp  area  where 
there's  constant  racial  friction,  you  know 
the  man  at  the  top  Isn't  right." 

In  the  entire  South,  I  found  only  one  other 
camp  area  where  any  direct.  Intelligent  effort 
was  made  to  solve  the  intolerable  bus  prob- 
lem. 

That  was  at  Hattlesburg.  Miss..  In  whose 
Camp  Shelby  there  arc  some  9,000  Negro  sol- 
diers, Including  many  from  the  North. 

SPECIAL  SERVICE  ARRANGED 

Hattlesburg  was  the  scene  of  some  dan- 
gerovis  clashes  between  Negro  soldiers  and  iMia 
drivers  In  «ome  of  which  white  soldiers  trom 
the  North  sided  with  Negroes. 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  M.  Halloran.  a  Missis- 
Blpian,  has  arranged  for  special  bussss  for 
Negro  soldiers.  The  Trl-SUte  Bus  Co.  oper- 
ates special  trailer-type  vehicles  from  a  depot 
in  the  Negro  area. 

That  keeps  the  undesirable  Jim  Crow  aspect 
of  travel,  but  it  does  provide  transporUtlon. 

Moreover,  the  Army  has  set  up  a  Negro  M. 
P.  station  In  the  town— the  only  real  Negro 
M.  P  outfit  I  saw  on  my  travels.  The  Negro 
M.  P.'s  carry  arms,  halt  white  soldiers  at- 
tempting to  enter  the  Negro  section,  and 
otherwise  have  full  authority.  I  personally 
saw  one  stop  and  search  a  white  man. 

NATIVES    RESENT    "YANKEES  " 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  commanders  of 
these  two  camps  which  I  regard  as  the  best, 
from  a  racial  standpoint,  of  any  I  visited  are 
Southerners. 

I  made  some  Inquiries  as  to  the  reasons 
for  their  success.  One  answer  was  that  the 
civilians  of  the  towns  "take  more"  from  a 
Southerner  than  from  a  "Yankee."  He  can 
make  them  treat  Negroes  decently  without 
arousing  animosity.  I  throw  that  in  for  what 
It's  worth.  I  do  know  that  In  one  camp  a 
New  Englander  aroused  deep  resentment  by 
removing  large  "off  limits"  signs  which  kept 
Negroes  out  of  certain  areas.  His  Southern 
successor  refused  to  put  them  back  and  the 
population  took  it  with  a  shrug. 

In  Hattlesburg,  one  finds,  Incl^enUlly.  a 
strange  potpourri  of  the  old  and  the  new,  of 
blind  prejudice  and  Intelligent  effort  at  ra- 
cial cooperation.  Perhaps  what  I  saw  and 
experienced  there  Is  a  sort  of  microcosm  of 
the  South  as  It  is  today. 

The  Negro  M.  P.'s  weren't  forced  on  the 
town.  They  are  there  partly  at  the  Insist- 
ence of  Dr.  B.  D.  Blackwelder.  the  city  health 
officer,  who  happens  to  be  a  native  of  Georgia. 
There  is  an  excellent  U.  S.  O.  for  Negroes. 

Prominently  displayed  In  business  estab- 
llshmenU  in  the  Negro  area  are  signs  read- 
ing: "Approved  for  military  patronage.  In- 
spected by  the  United  States  Army." 

CAB  DRIVEN  BT  WHm 

I  saw  no  such  signs  In  Negro  sections  any- 
where else.  Alao.  It  was  only  in  Hattlesburg 
that  I  was  permitted  to  ride  In  a  cab  driven 
by  a  white  person— and.  It  happened,  the 
driver  was  a  woman.  I  understand  white 
cabs  will  take  Negroes  in  some  other  areas, 
but  I  saw  none. 

In  Hattlesburg  I  found  enlightened  whlt« 
men  lUte  Prank  Tatum,  operator  of  a  saw 
mill  and  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1,  who  U 
credited  by  Negroes  throughout  the  com- 
munity with  a  major  share  In  bringing  abou^ 
racial  tolerance. 
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But  tn  a  tour  of  the  city  I  fo\ind  only  aeven 
RcgTO  tuunn  which  could  be  daaied  m  better 
than  alum  dwellings. 

A?yi,  I  learned,  a  lieutenant— •  white 
ynmn — recently  waa  beaten  by  a  mob  of  rural 
hoodlums,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  Yankee.  E«  was  attacked  as  he  stood 
on   the   station    platform    waiting    for    hla 

aoCtaer. 

coKomoifs  arroLBUBLX 

In  every  camp  oommtmlty  I  visited  except 
Battiesburg  and  Prtmborg  I  found  the  bus 
eeadltions  intolerable.  My  tour  included 
OMq>  Claiborne.  Alexandria.  La.;  Camp  Mc- 
Cain, Grenada,  Miss.;  Fort  McClellan,  Annls- 
ton.  Ala.:  Fort  Bennlng.  Columbus.  Ga.;  Craig 
ndd.  Selma.  Ala.;  Camp  Slbert.  Oadaden. 
AU.:  Camp  Wallace,  Houston.  Tex.^  MaxweU 
Field.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

At  Annlston  a  Negro  staff  sergeant  from 
Jersey  City  told  me:  "I  don't  cone  Into  town 
MAOae  I'll  be  damned  U  I  can  bring 
to  Mf.  "Yes.  sir,'  and  'No.  sir.'  to  those 
Ignorant  bus  drivers.  And  I  don't  want  to 
get  my  bead  whipped  by  one  of  them.  80  I 
walk." 

At  Houston  I  found  Negro  soldiers,  civil- 
ians, police,  and  btis  drivers  at  daggers'  point. 
Negroes  are  virtually  banned  from  busses. 

An  extraordinary,  almost  Incredible,  prac- 
tice prevails  at  Camp  Wallace.  Army  trucks 
take  soldiers,  white  and  Negro,  Into  Houston 
on  a  Jim  Crow  basis.  The  trucks  for  white 
soldiers  also  provide  return  transportation. 
The  Negroes  are  left  to  get  home  the  t>est 
or  worst  way  they  can.  which  Is  usually  on 
foot  or  piled  up  in  expensive  taxlcabs. 

As  I  stood  on  Milan  Street  watching  a  group 
of  Negro  soldiers  three  busws  passed  them  by. 

TBBSATKNXD  BT    DaZVSa 

As  the  fourth  approached,  the  soldiers 
fanned  out  in  front  of  It. 

The  driver,  club  in  hand,  opened  the  door. 

"I've  got  a  club  and  I'm  goin'  to  whup 
some nigger's  haid."  he  said. 

"Please,  mister,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers, 
"don't  go  craxy  and  lose  your  head." 

They  piled  on  then  as  the  driver  decided  to 
give  In. 

Those  partic\ilar  men  got  a  ride  that  par- 
ticular time,  but  none  of  them  is  going  to 
be  writing  a  cheerful  letter  home — or  is  likely 
to  feel  any  too  enthusiastic  about  being  a 
good  soldier. 

They  ar«  more  Ukely  to  share  the  feelings 
of  a  young  Megro*  soldier  who  said  to  me  at 
CMBp  Pickett,  near  Blackstone,  Va.: 

"Being  In  this  man's  army  has  given  me  a 
dying  complex.  I  feel  that  if  I  go  on  to  the 
otber  aide  I'm  going  to  die  anyhow,  and  since 
X  have  this  stuff  on  (his  uniform)  I'd  just 
••  soon  die  here  and  take  a  couple  of  these 
"peeks'  wfth  me,  where  it  might  do  some 
good." 

Certainly,  a  simple  solution  of  the  btis 
problem — which,  as  General  Horkan  proved, 
isn't  a  real  problem  at  all — would  do  more 
tiun  any  one  thing  to  help  make  life  more 
tolerable  for  Negro  soldiers  In  the  South. 


Sckool-Lwick  fngnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF  wncoNsiit 

IN  TBI  HOUSI  OP  RXPBSSSNTATIVn 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  shortly  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  an 
appropriation  providing  funds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  school-lunch  pro- 
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with  the  help  of 
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these  programs  just 
aid  was  not  avail- 
to  $400  per  month 
as  a  subsidy.     This 
jsual  Increase  due  to 
costs.    We  do  not 
subsl^llzed  food  In  any  of 
science  rooms.     As 
Government  aid  goes  for 
along  Just   as  well 
that  other  cities  have 
catch   whatever   may 
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t  a  program  promot- 
school  children  is 
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penny-milk  program.  In  this  project  pupils 
pay  a  penny  a  day  toward  the  cost  of  a  half 
pint  bottle  of  milk.  The  balance  of  the 
coet  Is  dUtrlbuted  between  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  Government.  This  project 
Is  worth  while,  especially  In  those  cities  In 
which  the  board  of  education  could  not  carry 
the  whole  load.  In  the  high  school  we  took 
part  In  the  su-plus  commodities  program  as 
long  as  that  program  continued,  and  felt  In 
general  It  enabled  us  to  help  feed  some  chil- 
dren who  would  otherwise  not  get  a  good 
lunch.  My  reaction  In  general  Is  that  the 
Idea  of  helping  school  systems  to  give  suit- 
able lunches  to  pupils  is  fundamentally 
sound.  My  criticism  of  the  program  as  now 
conducted  Is  that  the  set-up  is  too  compli- 
cated. Involves  too  much  red  tape,  and  Is 
too  narrowly  applied. 

9.  I  -Tisb  to  advise  you  that  we  feel  the 
school-lunch  program  Is  worthy  of  continu- 
ance. 

10.  We  have  had  a  milk  program  at  otir 
school  this  year  which  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. About  300  children  are  participating 
in  the  program.  We  do  not  offer  any  other 
lunch  program.  We  have  tried  to  do  that 
but  the  children  of  o\ir  community  have  not 
been  Interested  in  It  and  it  seems  that  par- 
ents do  not  particularly  like  to  have  a  hot 
lunch.  We  are  anxious,  however,  to  sponsor 
such  a  program. 

11.  We  have  sponfiored  the  school-milk 
program,  but  have  not  served  lunches.  There 
have  been  no  problems  involved,  and  we 
consider  the  distribution  of  milk  successftil 
and  quite  favorable. 

13.  Personally,  I  do  not  favor  the  program 
as  it  has  been  operated  In  the  past.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  this  opinion  would  be  shared 
by  the  majority  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
children  of  our  county.  The  schools  under 
my  Jurisdiction  are  all  rtiral  or  small  village 
situations.  There  are  already  three  or  four 
local  organizations  that  are  working  in  the 
interests  of  proper  nutrition  and  school 
lunches.  These  organizations  are:  My  own 
ofBce,  the  home  demonstration  agent,  and 
the  county  nvirse's  office.  Besides  these, 
there  are  local  organizations  such  as  P.  T.  A. 
that  sponsor  lunch  programs.  Few  of  our 
schools  have  facilities  for  preparing  lunches 
according  to  the  Federal  program  of  the  past. 
One-room  schools  need  kitchens  and  utensils 
to  carry  on  the  program.  These  are  un- 
obtainable at  present.  We  feel  that  this  Is 
a  local  problem.  We  also  believe  that  ovu: 
boys  and  girls  are  well  fed  and  healthy. 

13.  We  have  used  the  Federal  school-lunch 
program  for  several  years  and  find  it  highly 
satisfactory.  We  serve  about  150  pupUs  each 
noon  and  the  parents  are  very  happy  about 
the  arrangement. 

14.  The  public  schools  in  our  city  partici- 
pated in  a  school-lunch  program  for  a  year  or 
two  during  the  depths  of  the  depression.  As 
soon  as  the  employment  situation  Improved, 
we  no  longer  took  advantage  of  this  Federal 
program.  Frankly.  I  caimot  see  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  underwrite  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  during  good  or  even  normal 
times.  When  there  was  a  large  surplus  of 
foodstuffs  and  fathers  were  out  of  work 
and  unable  to  buy  the  proper  foods.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  were  Justified  in  receiving  this 
Federal  aid  in  the  form  of  a  school -lunch 
program.  I  cannot  Jtistlfy  the  program  st 
any  other  time. 

15.  May  I  say  that  throughout  the  elemen- 
tary grades  our  schools  have  participated 
about  90  percent  in  the  school -lunch  pro- 
gram. In  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
the  participation  has  been  about  33  V^  per- 
cent, consisting  primarily  of  those  from  rural 
areas  and  those  In  town  living  a  considerabl* 
distance  from  school  I  am  quite  positive 
that  the  lunch  program  has  Increased  the 
number  taking  milk  by  quite  a  considerabls 
amount  and  has  also  provided  hot  lunches  tor 
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t  number  of  students  who  otherwise  would 
not  take  lunches.  For  these  reasons  I  believe 
that  once  having  been  started,  it  should  be 
continued — at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  In  general.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment doing  this  type  of  thing,  or  rather 
was  opposed  to  It  at  the  time  It  started,  but 
like  so  many  other  services  which  the  Gov- 
ernment renders,  once  It  Is  begun  it  Is  almost 
Impossible  to  discontinue,  and  I  doubt  that 
It  could  be  discontinued  now  without  serious 
results.  My  second  reason  for  believing  that 
It  should  be  continued  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  so  much  money  is  being  wasted  and 
spent  so  foolishly  by  the  Government  that 
the  expenditures  of  a  little  more  for  a  type 
of  program  which  provides  food  for  many 
needy  individuals  is  probably  as  wise  a  \ise 
of  public  money  as  can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  offering  these  quo- 
tations from  letters  received  on  this  sub- 
ject in  order  to  demonstrate  the  wide 
variety  of  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
program.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  on  the 
basis  of  the  replies  received  that  the 
opinion  Is  generally  shared  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  worth  while  and  should 
be  continued. 


Farm  Security  Administratioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-    Monday,  Mai  22,  1944 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 

Include  the  following  letter  and  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  May 
13.  1944: 

EMcaoxMCT  CoMkcrrrxx  roa 

Food  PaoDucnow, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  20.  1944. 
Hon.  Brooks  Hats, 

House   of   Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAR  CoNGBXSSMAM  Hats:  The  Emergency 
Committee  for  Food  Production,  whose 
sponsors  are  representatives  from  the  follow- 
ing organizations:  National  Child  Labor 
Committee;  American  Federal  of  Labor;  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  National 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference:  Association 
of  Railway  Labor  Executives;  National  Con- 
sumers League;  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations; National  Farmers  Union;  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements;  Domestic 
Mission  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and 
other  men  and  women  prominent  In  church 
and  civic  affairs  makes  this  request  of  you. 
Please  have  Inserted  In  the  Cowgressionai, 
RscoRo,  the  attached  article  on  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  by  Mr.  Ralph 
McOUl.  Mr.  McOlU  is  the  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  this  article  ap- 
peared In  his  paper  on  May  13. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  TnXT, 

Acting  Director. 

A  House  commutes  In  Congress  has  recom- 
mended abolition  of  the  F.  S.  A.  (Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration),  the  one  Government 
agancy  with  the  fewsst  mistakes  to  its  credit 
and  ths  most  successes;  the  one  agency 
which  has  sincerely  devoted  luelf  to  thoae 
covered  In  the  original  sUtement  about  "ths 
forgotten  man." 
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In  all  States,  more  especially  In  the  South- 
em  States,  the  landless  family,  destitute, 
ragged,  sick,  shiftless,  "no-accoimU-  were 
familiar  figures. 

The  F.  8.  A.  found  that  these  people  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  good  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
and  could  be  rehabilitated.  Many  could, 
and  have,  l)ecome  farm  owners. 

Now  comes  the  House  committee  recom- 
mending abolition.  It  states  that  the  F.  S.  A. 
actually  controls  its  clients  to  the  extent  of 
telling  them  "how  to  raise  his  chUdren"  and 
"how   to   plan    his  home   life." 

Well,  my  goodness,  we  should  hope  so. 

A  great  many  housewives  go  to  housekeep- 
ing, homemaklng  schools  to  learn  how  to 
manage  their  home  life.  It  is  an  Important 
thing  to  know.  The  tenant  family  should 
be  no  exception. 

The  F.  S.  A.  prides  Itself  that  by  teaching 
Its  families  how  to  raise  their  children,  by 
caring  for  diet  and  echoollng,  the  children 
have  ceased  to  be  sickly  and  "dull."  They 
make  grades  as  good  as  any  other  children 
and  their  health  is  as  good. 

In  other  words,  the  families  become  as- 
sets, not  liabilities. 

They  become  cltiaens,  not  charges. 

The  plain  truth  Is.  the  foes  of  the  F.  8.  A., 
who  do  not  want  the  so-called  Uttle  people 
helped,  have  seized  on  a  few  errors  and  on  a 
few  catchword  phrases  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
It.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  not 
be  led  astray  and  bum  down  the  bam  to  kill 
a  few  mice. 

THK  RBCORO 

Only  stubborn  prejudice  or  greed  can  face 
the  F.  S.  A.  record  and  not  admit  that  It  has 
worked  and  Is  working.  The  records  for  1943, 
shovTlng  increases  over  1942,  record  one  of  the 
finest  contributions  made  to  the  war  Insofar 
as  food  Is  concerned. 

The  stirvey  represented  311.880  active 
standard  rehabilitation  borrowers  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  who  operated 
farms  both  In  1942  and  1943.  They  consti- 
tute about  6.1  percent  of  all  farmers.  Total 
sales  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  In 
1943  from  the  farms  of  these  families,  and 
the  percent  Increase  over  their  sales  In  1942 
were: 

Hogs,  632,361,500  poirnds;  56-percent  in- 
crease. 

Cattle  and  calves,  432,360.700  povmds;  43 
percent. 

Sheep.  62,777,800  pounds;  30  percent. 
Milk.  571,116,000  gallons;   18  percent. 
Chickens,  66.069,700  pounds;  47  percent. 
Eggs.  126.333,300  dozen;  32  percent. 
In  addition,   these  families  produced   for 
home  use  149.146,500  poiinds  of  hogs,  29371,- 
100   pounds   of   cattle   and  calves,    1.049.900 
pounds  of  sheep,  168,089,200  gallons  of  milk, 
35.683.000  potmds  of  chickens,  and  42.916.200 
dozen  eggs. 

In  the  principal  war-needed  food  and  oil 
crops,  the  total  production  in  1943  and  the 
percentage  Increases  over  1942  were: 

Soybeans,  5,049,200  bushels;  S7-percent  in- 
crease. 

Peanuts,  156,776.400  pounds;  22  percent. 
Dry  beans  and  black-eyed  pe&s.  84,185,000 
poiwds;  15  percent. 

Irish  potatoes.  20,996,800  bushels;  66  per- 
cent. 

Swestpotatoes,  6,972.700  bushels;  14  per- 
cent. 

In  the  name  of  the  best  Interests  of  this 
country:  In  the  name  of  common  decency 
and  honesty,  what  do  they  want  ths  F.  8.  A. 
clients  to  do? 

UntU  the  Congress  can  answer,  those  op- 
posing the  F.  8.  A.  must  stand  convicted  of 
caring  only  for  the  persons  who  would  keep 
the  tenant  farmer  and  ths  sharecropper  In 
the  sutiu  of  a  laborer  Instead  of  helping 
make  him  a  landowner  and  a  citizen  la  the 
real  meaning  of  the  word. 


Polish  Government  Misnset  Uniteil  States 
Fomls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish 
government  In  exile  has  misused  funds 

received  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, according  to  reliable  information 
which  has  reached  me. 

These  funds  were  turned  over  to  the 
Polish  Government  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  underground 
movement  In  Poland  against  the  Nazi 
occupation  forces.  These  funds  were 
turned  over  in  United  States  currency  to 
the  Polish  Government.  It  is  now  estab- 
lished that  at  least  part  of  these  funds 
never  left  the  United  States.  The  Polish 
Government  violated  the  agreement  to 
use  the  funds  exclusively  within  Poland 
when  it  diverted  the  funds  to  finance  ac- 
tivities within  the  United  States. 

Rfty-dollar  and  one-hundred-dollar 
bills,  part  of  the  funds  earmarked  for 
Poland's  underground  workers,  have 
been  found  circulating  within  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Polish  Government  and  the 
United  States,  this  currency  was  to  be 
carried  by  Polish  diplomatic  pouch  to 
London  and  from  London  through  Polish 
Government  channels  into  Poland.  The 
presence  of  these  bills  in  the  United 
States  is  a  clear-cut  violation  of  Its 
agreement  with  our  Government. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Polish  Government  In  the 
United  States  are  illegal.  This  Is  not 
the  only  case  where  the  Polish  Govem- 
ment-in-exile  has  violated  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  For  example,  when 
ofiflcers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
cently examined  the  books  of  the  Polish 
Information  Center  In  New  York,  they 
discovered  that  that  agency  was  paying 
out  funds  to  American  citizens  and  to  an 
American  organization  not  registered 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  as  for- 
eign agents. 

Furthermore,  the  Justice  officials  dis- 
covered that  the  Polish  Information 
Center  was  spending  sums  far  In  excess 
of  the  moneys  they  had  reported  to  our 
authorities. 

The  Polish  Government  maintains  a 
huge  propaganda  machine  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  Polish  Infor- 
mation Center,  the  Polish  Government 
supports  several  press  agencies,  subsi- 
dizes a  number  of  publications,  uses  Its 
consulates  in  the  United  States  lor  prop- 
aganda purposes,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  have  operating  on  American  soil  a 
military  Intelligence  of  it.*?  own. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  these  Instruments  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment have  created  confusion  and  pro- 
moted disunity  among  our  people. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments: 
First.  The  huge  propaganda  machine 
maintained  within  the  United  States; 
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second,  the  payment  of  funds  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  not  registered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law;  third,  the  diversion  of 
American  moneys  to  purposes  in  viola- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  agreement,  it  is 
Indisputably  clear  that  an  explanation  is 
very  much  in  order  and  must  be  forth- 
coming. 


A  Myth  Exploded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DAY 

or  XLLOfoia 

IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Port  Wajrje  J,^d.)  News-Sentinel  of 
May  19. 1944: 

A  MTTH   KZnOOBD 

The  gratuitous  prattle  of  most  advocates  of 
•o-called  "International  cooperation"  reg- 
ularly features  the  theise,  the  utterly  myth- 
ical theme,  that  the  United  States  withdrew 
from  the  world  after  World  War  No.  1.  and 
decided  to  crawl  Into  a  shell  and  to  go  It 
alone. 

One  of  these  globalist  pleaders,  the  other 
day.  said:  "After  the  other  war,  we  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  any  program  of  Inter- 
national agreement  and  cooperation  designed 
to  stop  future  wars.r 

The  plain  facts  of  history  will  prove  that 
that  simply  Is  not  so. 

But  our  globallsts.  taking  a  leaf  from  Hit- 
ler's Meln  Kampf.  seem  In  Innumerable  In- 
•tanoM  ooouBittad  to  der  fuehrer's  theory 
that  any  falathood  will  be  believed  U  it  is 
only  big  enough  and  la  rtptated  often 
tnough 

Now,  we  hate  to  see  any  rtally  welUlnten* 
tloned  person  fall  for  any  such  falsehood  as 
la  embodied  in  the  globallsts  myth  of  Amer* 
lean  isolation  after  World  War  No.  1. 

So  we  avHll  ourselves  of  this  opportunity 
to  tist  a  ftw  rlcmentsry  IMtoflial  faote  which, 
lofsthrr,  refute  all  uticli  OoatMtlons. 

Surely  America  was  net  |otnf  It  alOlM 
nthpu  nil"  •''Ik  a  promintni  part  la  promot* 
Inn  ti  Mttrn  MtitatiMnta  tmbodlMl  in 

tlM  Wh. Hton  trwitiM  of  lOM,    ThoM  Mt- 

tlMMnia  were  tinqtieationably  faulty,  lut 
Wt  WMt  MM  •«aii«inf  aloof  rrom  Um  ietibera. 
vMcIl  ptoiuwi  IhMi,  AM  w«  mads  a 
WMN  tCirt  to  NtfVM  lb*  fauiii. 
to  A  nislniMii 
Nor  war*  AaisrlMiM  "polaf  it  alune"  when 
they  commlttMl  Ihamaalvaa  to  the  adminis' 
trative  and  terrtturinl  integrity  of  China, 
•OMM  n  years  ago.  It  Is  open  to  debate 
Vhttber  such  Amertcnn  commitments  should 
have  bann  mad*,  but  it  la  not  op*n  to  d*- 
bau  ttiat  tb*y  w*rt  mad*. 

Mor  waa  this  country  "standing  aioof  from 
HorM  affaUrs"  when  It  gave  Europe  the 
Daw**  plan,  the  Toung  plan,  and  the  Hoover 
d*bt  moratorium  to  ease  th*  harsh  burdens 
Impoaed  under  the  unrealistic  settlemenU 
made  at  Veraailles. 

Could  anybody  honestly  or  sanely  contend 
that  Americans  were  "tsolatlonlsu"  when 
they  gave  aa  no  other  nation  on  earth,  to 
relieve  famine  and  to  bring  aid  to  the  victims 
of  other  disasters  In  China,  Russia.  Armenia, 
Oi**uj.  Japan,  and  other  countries? 

Was  America  being  "Isolationlstlc"  when 
millions  upon  millions  of  her  people's  dol- 
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lars  were  loaned  foi   Investment  in  all  sorts 
of  developments  In  foreign  lands? 

And  how  about  America's  firm  stand 
against  Jap  aggressic  n  in  Manchuria — a  much 
firmer  stand  than  '  ras  taken  by  any  other 
nation  on  earth? 

And  how  about  c  ur  initiative  In  the  ad- 
vocacy of  sanctions  against  Italy  when  Mus- 
solini   invaded   Eth  opia,   in   the    midst    of 
Anglo-Prench  dickei  Ings  with  II  Duce,  which 
.evolved  the  Hoare-l  Aval  agreement? 

Was  President  Fra  akiin  D.  Roosevelt  guilty 
of  a  misstatement  jthen,  with  unconcealed 
pride,  he  declared.  Just  a  few  short  years 
ago: 

"Today  the  Unit(  d  States  Is  cooperating 
openly  in  the  fuller  utilization  of  the  League 
of  Nations  machinei  y  than  ever  before"? 

Was  the  President  guilty  of  "isolationism" 
when  he  immedlatel  r  followed  up  that  state- 
ment with  this  one: 

"We  are  not  meir  bers  of  the  League:  and 
we  do  not  contempl)  te  membership.  We  are 
giving  cooperation  to  the  League  In  every 
matter  which  Is  not  )rimarily  political  and  in 
every  matters  which  obviously  represents  the 
views  of  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
as  distinguished  fro  n  the  views  of  the  good 
of  political  leaders,  if  privileged  classes,  and 
of  Imperialist  alms.' 

Waa  President  Ro  leevelt  guilty  of  building 
an  evil  "Chinese  wa  1"  around  America  when 
he  declared: 

"Political  profit,  personal  prestige,  and  na- 
tional aggrandizeme  nt  attended  the  birth  of 
the  League  of  Natl  >ns  and  handicapped  It 
from  its  Infancy." 

As  for  the  stupid  y  sentimental  argument 
that  America,  by  d<  clinlng  to  get  mixed  up 
in  the  League's  prorr  otion  of  imperialist  pow- 
er politics,  made  Ht  ler  the  military  menace 
that  he  ultimately  I  ecame,  let  London's  lib- 
eral-Internationalist journal  the  New  States- 
man and  Nation  bea  witness  that  "the  power 
of  Britain  and  Prai  ce  In  Europe  was  abso- 
lute." 

They  could  have  s  opped  Hitler  cold  if  they 
had  had  a  mind  to  lo  so.  They  could  have 
atcpp*d  him  before  tie  ever  got  a  good  start. 

Let  the  London  g  oballst  magazine,  above 
quoted,  speak  furthi  r: 

"Until  Hitler  reoc  upled  the  Rhlneland  In 
1030  (3  years  after  tie  cam*  to  power)  th* 
combined  powers  of  th*  L*atu*  could  hav* 
kept  Germany  diaa  med  without  adding  a 
gun  to  their  armairmts.  They  failed  to  do 
•o,  not  for  lack  of  arms,  but  bccau**  th*y 
pr«r*rr*d  a  strong  3ermany  aa  a  bulwark 
against  the  Sdvitt  Jnion,  Nn  nnt  doubt* 
today  that,  in  ItfIA,  t  )*v  eouid  have  up«*t  th* 
ramahaeiU*  •mpir*  i  f  Muaaolini  If  th*y  hftd 
d**lrMl.  In  f*ot,  iaw*v*r,  th*y  tpprov*!! 
fMClMii  And  prkiMNi  th*  ftotAt  of  th*  Du«*." 

tntfwi,  the**  prali  m  w*r*  widely  tehotd  In 
Am*nM— •**»  In  f«  t  Wayite,  if  you  Pl*M* 
by  IftfUlst  ladl**  *  td  getttiemen  who  noWi 
how*v*r,  d*clar*  tti  it  if  we  had  only  b**n 
m*mb*ra  of  th*  I  lagu*  w*  could  hav* 
thwarted  th*  aggres  ilon*  of  dictatgrs  whom 
they  one*  admlrad. 

And  th*se  sam*  la  lie*  and  gantlemen  now 
prala*  th*  Rooae?  It-Hull  philosophy  of 
for*lfn  policy  and  anatloany  support  N*w 
0*al  cloballsm— OMMtful  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Rooaevelt  htmsel  r  once  said  that  we  were 
not  laolatlonlsts  exc  >pt  insofar  as  we  strove 
to  isolate  our8*lve*  from  foreign  wars  and 
Intrigues. 

As  for  the  Kuropfans,  he  said,  and  said 
wisely — 

"We  want  to  help!  them  all  that  we  can; 
but  they  have  unden  tood  very  well  that  help 
Is  going  to  be  confl  led  to  moral  help,  and 
that  we  are  not  goin  ;  to  get  tangled  up  with 
their  troubles  In  the  days  to  come." 

Well,  we  did  get  ta  igled  up,  but  it  was  not 

because  we  had  eve  r  been  isolationists. 

Let's  get  that  strs  Ight— once  and  for  alll 


In  All  Fairneu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  18,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Giluk]  spoke  in  reference 
to  a  newspaper  article  and  picture  that 
depicted  two  men  pouring"  gallons  of  milk 
down  the  drain  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  I  saw 
the  picture,  and  on  the  side  of  the  pic- 
ture was  a  smaller  one  showing  a  child 
starved  to  death,  lying  in  a  gutter  in 
India.  That  picture  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News.  In  Saturday's 
Daily  News  was  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  under  the  title  "In  All  Fair- 
ness" the  picture  was  published  again, 
together  with  an  editorial  from  the  At- 
lanta (Ga.)  Journal  of  May  16.  I  com- 
mend the  Wsishington  Dally  News  and 
Atlanta  Journal  for  showing  that  no 
Government  agency  was  responsible  for 
this. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  the  editorial  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

Perhaps  you  saw  these  two  pictures  In  our 
paper  last  Wednesday  in  dramatic  Juxtaposi- 
tion; milk  being  dumped  in  Atlanta,  and  a 
child  starved  to  death,  lying  in  a  gutter.  In 
India.  They  were  an  obvious  and  ironical 
commentary  rn  the  limitations  of  human 
society  and  our  over-all  human  stupidity, 
so  we  said  In  the  caption,  "Write  your  own 
editorial  •  •  •."  Well,  Representative 
Okoroi  OttLTx,  Republican,  Indiana,  did  yes- 
terday, on  the  Hous:  floor,  taking  as  his  text 
a  line  In  the  caption  which  suted  that  the 
milk  dumping  followed  an  O.  D.  T.  order  for* 
bidding  Sunday  dcllverl**.  W*  don't  know 
how  oeep?y  Representative  Oilmk  has  In- 
quired Into  the  matter,  but  we  don't  want  to 
b*  guilty  of  cniiRinR  nny  miHapprchfnslon  nn 
his  part  or  your  pnrt,  Th*r*for*.  we  print 
b*lew  an  *dltorlMi  from  th*  Atlanta  Journal 
of  May  10,  oomm*nttng  on  th*  *v*nt. 

^imiMO  OUT  MtLN 

Th*  pouring  Into  th*  |utt*r  of  1,000  |»l- 
ton*  of  milk  Monday  afterniHm  was  an  aot 
of  propaganda  It  was  a  stunt  planned  and 
Oftrrl*d  out  In  the  intention  of  shorklng  pub* 
11*  lanalbiliiiet  and  modifying  or  oontroUliig 
public  opinion. 

All  th*  oiroumstAne**  of  th*  act  eonflrmed 
th*  fact.  Signs  were  to  be  prepared  and  dis- 
played  Indicting  the  Offlo*  of  D*f*na*  Trans- 
portation for  reeponslbllUlas  for  th*  wanton 
waste,  Th*  act  was  to  b*  performed  In  front 
of  th*  O.  D,  T.  000**.  Newspapers  were  In- 
formed. 

The  fact  that  the  net  was  mad*  a  aort  of 
Roman  holiday,  the  fact  that  it  waa  executed 
with  the  glee  of  a  press  agent  staging  a 
publicity  stunt  can  hardly  add  to  the  dignity 
and  the  worthiness  of  the  position  Uken 
by  the  Milk  Producers'  Confederation. 

The  essence  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  and 
of  will  is  this:  The  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation nearly  2  years  ago  laid  down  riiles 
governing  the  delivery  of  milk.  ReUU  de- 
liveries were  confined  to  every  other  day; 
Sunday  deliveries  by  wholesalers  were  banned. 


The  piupooe  of  the  Nation-wide  order  waa 
to  conserve  tires  and  manpower. 

On  the  whole,  the  Nation-wide  order  has 
worked  well.  There  has  been  tremendous 
conaervation  of  rubber  and  manpower. 

The  Georgia  Milk  Producers  Confedera- 
tion, a  cooperative  enterprise,  which  haa 
served  its  members  with  considerable  effec- 
tiveness, has  been  Insisting  for  several  months 
that  the  no-Sunday  delivery  works  a  special 
hardship  on  it  and  has  so\ight  to  have  the 
Nation-wide  regulation  excepted  from  appli- 
cation to  it.  The  O.  D.  T.  has  held  protracted 
and  presumably  thorough  investigations  and 
reports  that  "the  milk  cooperative  has  made 
no  effort  to  rearrange  its  delivery  schedules 
and  operating  practices  in  an  effort  to  con- 
form to  the  O.  D.  T.  order." 

The  O.  D.  T.  further  says  that  "every  major 
processor  in  AtlanU  has  informed  the  O.  D.  T. 
that  they  would  gladly  take  a  portion  of  any 
stirplus  milk  at  current  market  and  celling 
prices." 

The  milk  producers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  O.  D.  T.  on  the  other  have  one  duty 
far  more  Important  than  self-interest.  That 
duty  is  to  serve  the  good  of  the  public. 

How  that  good  may  be  served  In  the  present 
controversy  Is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
cooperative  action  and  by  the  elimination  of 
anger  and  stubbornness.  Certainly  it  Is  not 
served  by  such  an  exhibition  as  was  staged 
In  Atlanta  Monday  afternoon. 

Said  Representative  Qniia:  "This  horrible 
occurrence  must  not  be  repeated.  I  am  not 
frequently  moved  by  an  almost  imcontrolla- 
ble  rage,  but  I  can  find  no  other  words  to  ex- 
press my  reaction — reaction  to  two  plcturea 
I  am  sure  you  all  noticed.  •  •  •  The  cap- 
tion said  the  milk  was  being  destroyed  be- 
caiM*  orders  of  O.  D.  T.  forbade  r\inday  de- 
livery, and  it  stated  further  that  this  1-day 
milk  ration  would  have  provided  a  quart  of 
mUk  for  4,000  children.  What  can  be  the  re- 
action of  the  country  •  •  •  to  build  up 
food-production  goals  they  have  been  called 
to  meet,  when  they  learn  of  such  outrageous 
wa>te  brought  about  by  Government  red 
tape  and  r*g\ilatlonaT  Surely,  someone  with 
common  horse  aense  could  have  found  a  way 
to  use  this  milk." 

Well,  th*  N«w«  alio  ha*  b**n  told  that  a 
Government  official  in  Atlanta  offered  to  dis- 
poB*  ot  th*  so<all*d  surplus  milk  on  a  few 
minutes*  notlc*.  but  th*  coop*r*tlv*  r*fu»*d, 
and  iiiKistrd  on  stailoi  It*  dumping  show. 

Our  pictorial  cnmmantary  still  stnnd*,  of 
eotin*:  It*  a  lop*ld*d  world  wh*n  children 
start*  ••  milk  Is  dump*d,  However,  th*  At- 
lanta Journal  a#*m«  to  b*  pr*tty  sure  th* 
O,  D.  T.  I*n't  th*  tot*  vllUin  in  th*  pi*«*.  to 
put  It  mildly. 


VtUrani  and  Cloud  Shepi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKt 

ev 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WTSOONSm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATIVB8 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  WAISIELEWSKI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  20. 
1944: 

VKTIHAIfS  AWD  CLOSED  SHOPS 

The  House  rejected  an  amendment  to  the 
G.  I.  veterans'  rehabilitation  bill  intended  to 
free  Uie  returning  veteran  of  the  necessity  of 


ever  becoming  a  member  of  a  labor  union  in 
order  to  get  a  Job.  The  amendment  would 
have  permitted  a  veteran  to  hold  a  Job  In  a 
closed  shop  without  Joining  the  union — 
In  other  words,  without  meeting  the  condi- 
tions which  every  other  worker  there  had  to 
meet. 

If  the  closed  shop  is  not  sound  socially 
and  economically,  then  It  should  he  unlawful 
for  labor  to  demand  or  the  en.ployer  to  grant 
such  a  contract,  and  then  no  man  should  be 
required  to  Join  a  union  to  get  any  Job,  or 
to  hold  It. 

But  If  we  sanction  a  closed  shop  any- 
where, under  any  conditions,  then  the  vet- 
eran should  meet  the  union  requirements  in 
that  shop  as  any  other  employee  does.  The 
veteran  is  entitled  to  aid  in  bis  rehabilitation 
and  certain  preferential  treatment  from  the 
Government  that  called  him  to  service,  but 
when  he  again  become*  a  civilian,  dealing 
with  other  civilians,  he  cannot  expect,  and 
we  think  does  not  expect,  to  live  and  work 
under  an  entirely  different  set  of  rules. 

The  House  was  sound  in  defeating  this 
anti-labor  amendment,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  many  wrong  ways  that  have  been  pro- 
posed to  pay  oxu  debt  to  the  aervicemen.  We 
must  never  set  up  two  classes  of  cltiaenship  in 
America. 


Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANaas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permisBion  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  ex- 
cerpts from  A  letter  written  by  J.  P.  Mc- 
carty, of  Ottawa.  Kans.,  together  with 
an  editorial  and  newi  Items  from  the  Ot- 
tawa (Kans.)  Herald,  calling  attention 
to  the  eflTect  of  nnt  control  as  It  Is  being 
administered  In  that  community. 

Attention  is  Invited  aspeclally  to  the 
Inequalities  as  between  privately  owned 
propertlsi  and  housing  facilities  con- 
gtruoted  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. In  one  insunoe  the  revenue 
from  rentaU  foe  10  months  are  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  repairs  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  taxei.  insurance,  and  other 
expenses:  but  pubUe  housing  propertiM 
which  are  being  built  to  be  sold  for  but 
M.OOO  are  renting  In  a  nearby  commun- 
ity for  160  per  month. 

As  Is  Indicated  In  the  excerpts  from 
the  letter  which  are  here  inserted,  agents 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  aU  over  the  country  are 
admitting  to  the  owners  of  properties 
that  ceilings  are  too  low  but  that  they 
arc  powerless  to  afford  any  relief.  If 
that  authority  does  not  now  exist  It 
would  seem  appropriate  that  the  Con- 
gress grant  the  authority  in  the  legisla- 
tion now  being  considered  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  O.  P.  A.  If  O.  P.  A.  can  order 
the  reduction  of  rentals  to  conform  to 
its  determination  of  the  fair  rental  in  the 
area  where  property  is  located,  it  should 
likewise  have  authority  to  order  an  in- 


crease of  rentals  where  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  the  existing 
rental  is  below  that  fair  rental. 

The  letter,  editorial,  and  news  Items 
follow: 

Ottaw*,  Kah*.,  May  16.  1944. 
Hon.  Ekkztt  P.  8caivH«a, 

House  of  Rejneaentttiva. 

Washington,   D.   C 
Dbab  Ma.  ScKivHxa:   Enclosed  are  articles 
from  the  local  paper  here  which  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  our  situation  relative  to 
housing  conditions. 

As  probably  has  been  called  to  your  mind, 
we  were  caught  by  the  O.  P.  A.  ceUlng  rent 
situation  with  the  lowest  renU  In  this  part 
of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn.  Labor  was  short  here  after  the  shopa 
were  moved,  factory  closed  down,  and  we 
could  take  what  people  offered  for  properties 
or  let  them  set  Idle.  So  houses  were  anyway 
25  percent  below  any  other  like  town  In  this 
part  of  the  Stete  when  the  ceiling  came 
on. 

We  had  been  advised  to  paper,  roof,  repair 
and  make  the  places  attractive  for  the  ten- 
ants who  were  to  oome  here  as  the  result 
of  the  plant  at  De  Soto.  Many  did  that  and 
then  we  were  not  permitted  to  get  rent  com- 
parable to  the  Improvements. 

Other  towns  have  been  given  priorities  for 
units  and  have  made  such  Improvements. 
In  most  cases  the  rents  are  so  much  higher 
than  we  can  get  here  that  people  continue  to 
live  here  and  go  35  to  40  miles  to  work. 

People  who  have  places  for  rent  are  hold- 
ing them,  when  vacant,  for  aale,  and  the 
situation  is  becoming  acute.  I  had  the  house 
here  where  the  O.  P.  A.  rentman  went  In  with 
a  pass  key.  and  we  did  not  like  that  aort  of 
thUig. 

To  be  specific,  I  have  a  good  6-room  houae 
on  North  Main,  full  bath  up,  half  down,  half 
basement,  double  garage,  screen  In  back 
porch,  on  which  the  celUng  la  116.  I  spent 
1133.30  this  year  to  home  aome  repairs  and 
Improve  th*  accommodations,  and  the  O.  P.  A. 
cannot  grant  any  Increase.  Thea*  men  ad- 
mit there  la  an  Injustlo*  th*r*  but  th*y  hav* 
no  pow*r  to  remedy  It.  What  w*  want  to 
know  U.  where  do  w*  hav*  an  appaalf  Is 
It  po**lbl*  that  som*  s*t  of  men  ean  act  up 
a  regulation  and  admit,  thne  Is  tn)ustlc*. 
y*t  w*  hav*  no  recourse  f  Can  our  Oongrea* 
glv*  us  no  r*ll*f»  X  r*iillii*  this  I*  a  amall 
matter  to  b*  conald*r*d  whll*  you  men  have 
iiuch  problems  m  you  dt.  to  hnndl*  with  r*f- 
•r*no*  to  th*  war  and  homp  prnblwna,  but 
wh*n  that*  l*  mnn*T  to  b*  raui*d  they  ask 
us  for  our  proportion  j^t  th*  seme  as  the 
oth*r  pUces.  ^_    ^^ 

In  a  bUiCk  h*r*  sr*  two  hou***?  On*,  th* 
mor*  d*atrabl*  hous*,  with  a  Mlling  of  •!•) 
the  other,  which  wa*  oirupied  by  th*  own*r 
wh*n  the  c*lUng  wa*  put  on  Th*  own*r 
worked  with  the  O.  F.  A  and  Anally  got  a  top 
of  940.  Accommodation*  are  not  anything 
Ilk*— y*t  th*  dlff*r*nti*  in  r*nt  Incom*. 
Both  housss  ar*  priori  for  *al*  now  at  prac- 
tically th*  sam*  dollar. 
Is  there  no  place  for  tis  to  appealt 

Very  truly, 

'  J.  F   McCAirrT. 

UKFAIl  tKMT  COimOL 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  haa  gon* 
to  bat  before  Congreaa  against  a  change  In 
ciirrent  rent  regulations  "which  might  in- 
volve weakened  controlw  over  rents  and  evic- 
tions." He  says  It  would  endanger  the  Na- 
tion's wartime  price  structure  and  adversely 
affect  War  Department  Interests. 

The  owners  of  rental  properties  in  th'_u- 
sands  of  communities  like  Ottawa  have  no 
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quarrel  wltb  the  principle  of  rent  control. 
But  they  have  had  a  grievance  since  the 
■tart  of  rent  control  against  abuse  of  the 
principle  to  the  point  of  depriving  many  of 
them  of  a  fair  income.  It  is  the  red  tape  and 
unjust  administration  of  rent  control  that 
has  brought  the  demand  for  easing  the  re- 
strictions. When  a_  property  owner  is  pre- 
vented from  increasing  rents  to  permit  of 
•  Just  Increase  of  Income  to  offset  Improve- 
menta  and  nuilntenance.  he  has  a  right  to 
kick.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  of  en- 
forcing rent  control  without  forcing  the 
property  owner  to  close  his  property  or  sell 
it  riMMt  to  avoid  further  loss.  A  property 
owner  under  the  democratic  system  certainly 
la  entitled  to  a  hearing  of  his  grievances,  but 
under  rent  control  he  Is  Ignored.  His  peti- 
tions are  pigeor holed.  Those  who  boast  of 
how  they  hold  down  prices  during  this  war 
hadn't  better  have  the  nerve  to  mention  the 
autocratic  manner  In  which  they  have  ad- 
ministered rent  control. 

TO  mtnUt  33   NEW  HOMXS   IN  TOPCKA 

TortKA,  Kans. — Authorization  for  priorities 
for  the  building  of  33  new  homes  at  a  total 
cost  of  1198.000.  to  be  occupied  by  essential 
war  workers,  was  granted  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  The  houses  will  b« 
of  the  5-room  bungalow  type,  built  of  frame 
construction,  and  will  be  98  by  34  feet.  The 
OMt  win  be  •0,000  each.  Ten  wilt  be  offered 
for  Mie  to  war  workers  at  •4  000  each  The 
reet  will  be  rented  (or  a  ceiling  price  of  |M 
per  month. 

O.  9.  A.  eOMrtlCATM  RtMT  RTTUATIOtr 

Low  rent  eriUngs,  Impoaed  by  the  O  FA, 
Vbleh  Is  reusing  many  owners  to  sell,  has 
tpllcat«d  the  problem  of  flnding  homes  to 
rejn,  Mcufitaf  to  Ottawa  realtors.  The 
O.  P.  A.  rate  gtvlni  the  renter  N  days  before 
he  ha«  to  move  after  the  house  he  oecuplee 
le  aold  add*  to  oomplleatlons, 

Martin  Strafuse,  of  the  Mansfleld  Land  Co  , 
OVt  tliet  owners  "vho  have  brought 
_i9fMMee  to  him  contend  that  the 
of  maintaining  houaee  have  doubled, 
while  low  rent  eelllnc  prices  have  been  set 
by  the  O.  P  A.  Reasoning  that  they  must 
rent  the  house  at  an  Infinitely  small  profit — 
tf  not  at  an  actual  loss — the  owners  say  the 
only  way  they  can  get  value  received  for 
the  house  Is  to  sell  It. 

Justice  J.  F.  Mccarty  said  rent  cases  before 
him  in  justice  court  have  increased  about  76 
percent  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Before 
O.  P.  A.  rules  entangled  themselves  with 
Kansas  rent  laws,  cases  of  that  kind  were 
completed  within  10  days  on  most  occasions, 
McCarty  said,  and  cited  a  recent  case  that 
went  on  for  weeks  because  of  continuances. 
He  pointed  cut  that  stubborn  renters  can 
drop  behind  on  rent  payments  during  the 
00-day  Interval  and  that  the  owner  may  have 
to  bring  the  case  to  juitice  court  t>efore  get- 
ting the  rent,  while  he  is  still  unable  to 
evict  the  renter. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Strafuss  said  that 
most  of  the  renters  and  owners  do  not  blame 
one  another.  The  renter  usually  finds  It  dif- 
ficult to  find  another  place  and.  In  some  cases, 
circumstances  do  not  warrant  the  purchase 
of  a  borne.  The  owner,  realizing  that  be  may 
rent  the  house  at  a  loss,  often  close  it  up 
until  he  finds  a  buyer.  Observers  say  that 
several  men  in  the  armed  forces  who  rent 
homes  near  their  camps  and  move  their 
wives  and  families  there  close  up  the  vacant 
iKnnes  here  in  order  to  avoid  the  rent  mix-up. 

Observers  commented  that  the  population 
probaUy  will  not  decrease,  due  to  the  fact 
that  workers  at  the  Stmflower  ordnance  plant 
Bear  De  Soto  prefer  to  live  In  Ottawa,  where 
the  prices  of  rent,  food,  clothing,  and  utilities 
are  at  xeaaonable  low  levels. 
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SCaVICZMEN'S  BEN«  FTTS — PROVIDE  TRAIKIKO  FOR 
DISAl  LEO  VETERANS 


trticles  appearing   In   this 
next  few  weeks,  I  pro- 
Congress  has  done  for 
rvlce.  their  families,  and 
In  this  news  letter  I  wish 
s  benefits  and  training 
Preference  should  and 
to  veterans,  whether  dls- 
public  and  private  cm- 
tter  of  public  conscience. 
lur  young  men  and  women 
ttMlr  normal  punuiu 
every  kind  of  sacrtflee  and 
to  shift  for  themselves,  de« 
)obs  and  new  opportunities 
Been  won. 
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fCI  RAl   FLSDOC 

The  leteetlve  ffrslnlnf  and  Service  Act 
spMiflse  that  peiions  who  hsvs  left  p«»i> 
tlons  In  ths  Psdetiil  service  end  havs  sntered 
shall  be  restored  to  the 
positions  they  It  t  or  to  like  positions  of 
seniority  status,  i  nd  psy.  This  Is  ths  obli- 
gation of  every  tppointing  officer  of  any 
Pcdersl  agency  « nd  there  Is  no  qusstlon 
that  this  obligate  n  will  be  carried  out  con- 
scientiously and  honestly.  The  act  speci- 
fies that  the  veteri  n  who  formerly  worked  for 
the  Oovernment  1  as  a  right  to  return  to  bis 
old  position  or  t )  a  position  with  similar 
seniority,  status,  end  pay,  if  he  Is  still  quali- 
fied to  perform  tbi   duties  of  such  position. 

NX  V    TRAIKINO 

This  means  thi  t  In  many  Instances  dis- 
abled veterans  wi:  I  have  to  be  trained  to  do 
things  which  the '  have  never  done  before. 
Fortunately,  this  i  raining  will  be  provided  by 
several  agencies;  or  instance,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  tl:  rough  its  vocational  reha- 
bilitation prograr  i,  which  Is  already  func- 
tioning in  Wisc(  nsin,  the  Federal  Secu- 
rity Agency,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
War  Manpower  C  ommlsslon.     All   these  are 


by  law  required  tc 


Ing  to  utilize  his 


see  to  It  that  the  disabled 


veteran  is  given  tome  type  of  special  train- 


skills  and  background  in 


the  best  possible  i  lanner  so  that  the  veteran 
may  take  up  his  peacetime  way  of  living 
without  serious  d  aruption.  Other  enabling 
laws  will  doubtleis  simplify  and  coordinate 
these  efforts.  Foi  some  time  past,  the  Civil 
Service  Commissic  n  has  been  working  on  the 
rehabilitation  ph)  se  of  the  veteran's  prob- 
lem. Over  2,500  different  positions  in  the 
Government  embi  aclng  millions  of  job  op- 
portunities have  b  >en  examined  and  surveyed 
to  find  out  what  jpbs  can  be  filled  by  handi- 
capped persons. 

disclosed  just  what  abili- 
ties and  what  faculties  are  needed  in  par- 
ticular jobs.  Aln  ady  civilian  persons  who 
are  handicapped,  lave  been  placed  in  many 
of  these  positions  jn  the  basla  of  war-service 
appointments,  an<   there  is  no  question  that 


these  people  are  making  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  our  war  effort.  Since  October 
1942,  more  than  15,000  physically  handi- 
capped persons  have  been  placed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  the  result  of  this  special 
rehabilitation  activity  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

REAL  SXRVICS 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  our  disabled 
veterans  will  be  able  to  take  over  these  and 
many  othpr  positions  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  Interfering  with  the  stattis  of 
faithful  and  efficient  regular  employees. 
Armed  with  factual  Information  obtained  by 
various  surveys,  the  Commission  will  t)e  in  a 
position  to  render  real  service  to  all  former 
Government  employees  who  have  been  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  their  war  service.  The 
Government  will  work  with  the  handicapped 
veteran  In  finding  jobs  which  can  be  filled  by 
persons  with  the  abilities  and  faculties  which 
he  possesses,  even  though  he  may  be  regarded 
at  the  same  time  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration as  a  physically  handicapped  person. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  handi- 
capped veteran  will  be  given  preferential 
treatment  once  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  as  a  result  of  special  training  he  can  do 
the  job  required.  Appointing  officers  who 
pass  over  veterans  nust  now  submit  In  writ- 
ing their  reasons  for  so  doing. 

It  Is  evident  that  in  pursuance  of  long- 
established  congressional  policies  our  admin- 
Istrstlve  practlcss  srs  being  shaped  to  accord 
to  returning  veterans,  especially  the  disabled, 
decisive  preferences  and  widsspread  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  trsining  and  pisos- 
ment. 

Pteass  direct  your  Inquiries  for  further  de- 
tailed informstion  to  ths  UnlUd  States  Civil 
kerviAs  Oommlsflion,  the  Veterans'  Adminis* 
trstlon,  your  county  vetersns'  service  officer, 
or  writs  to  me,  Congrsssmsn  William  M. 
•tevbmsom,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
tngton,  O  C. 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  20, 
1944: 

A  STRIKE   HELPS  THE  OAIRTMEM 

Last  October,  A.  P.  of  L.  union  employees 
of  Mllwrukee  dairies  asked  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  authorize  certain  wage  increases 
which  already  had  employer  approval.  On 
Thursday  the  regional  W.  L.  B.  at  Chicago 
granted  the  raises,  retroactive  for  6  months. 
The  decision,  so  long  delayed,  nnaily  came 
only  after  a  rtrlke  by  some  of  the  dairy  work- 
ers in  protest  at  the  failure  of  the  W.  L.  B. 
to  act. 

Why  does  It  happen  so  often  that  strikes 
bring  decisions  more  quickly  from  this  War 
Labor  Board?  Why  Is  It  that  thj  Board  per- 
mits Itself  to  get  Into  a  situation  where  the 
strike,  which  should  be  definitely  banned  for 
the  Juration,  remains  the  one  seemingly  ef- 
fective weapon  that  labor  has? 

Admittedly  the  War  Labor  Board  has  more 
work  than  It  can  handle.  Despite  real  ef- 
fort. It  has  been  getting  further  behind  every 
month.  But  does  it  have  to  penalize  those 
who  play  the  game  by  giving  first  attention 
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to  situations  where. a  strike  Is  in  progress  or 
U  tiireatened?  And  if  it  must,  does  it  have 
to  reward  the  strikers  by  making  their  pay 
raises  retroactive  to  the  time  the  petition 
for  wage  adjustment  was  filed? 

It  seems  to  us  proper  that  a  general  policy 
should  be  developed  whereby,  in  the  final  ad- 
justment of  wage  cases,  a  retroactive  ad- 
justment would  be  made  only  if  the  peti- 
tioners had  a  record  of  uninterrupted  work 
during  the  period  needed  for  investigation 
and  decision. 

If  it  were  generally  understood  that  exist- 
ence of  a  strike  would  not  speed  decision,  dnd 
that  It  would  operate  to  bar  recovery  of  raUes 
back  to  the  date  of  application,  then  ti\e 
strike.  Instead  of  being  the  effective  pressure 
It  now  is,  would  become  the  liability  it 
thould  be  in  time  of  war. 

In  most  cases  the  strikers  now  lose  nothing 
from  having  struck.  In  most  cases  they  gain 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  having  a  more  im- 
mediate adjudication  of  their  demands.  If 
we  are  serious  in/iwc  desire  to  bar  striking 
for  the  duration,  we  certainly  are  not  show- 
ing it  in  the  way  we  handle  these  cases. 


Life  Insurance  in  America 
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or 
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Monday,  Map  22.  1944 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  !■  how  Amerlci'i  88,000,000  ownere 
of  life  Iniurance  are  helping  to  preeerve 
the  financial  health  of  every  American, 
whether  or  not  he  Is  a  policyholder. 

First,  they  are  fighting  rising  price*. 
By  putting  their  wartime  money  into  Ufe 
irwurance  they  are  doing  one  of  the 
things  our  Government  recommends. 
They  are  making  their  dollars  work  for 
our  national  welfare  Instead  of  spending 
them  on  today's  scarce  civilian  goods. 
Spending  In  wartime  makes  prices  go  up 
like  bidding  does  at  an  auction  and  rising 
prices  mean  "less  and  less  for  your 
money.** 

Then,  too,  in  behalf  of  these  policy- 
holders and  the-  general  public,  life  in- 
surance companies  in  America  last  year 
published  messages  every  2  weeks  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  entire  coun- 
try. These  messages  showed  what  makes 
prices  go  up  and  what  every  American 
could  do  to  help  keep  prices  down. 

This  fight  against  rvm-away  prices  has 
been  won  thus  far.  and  "the  American 
public  deserves  much  praise  for  the  sen- 
sible way  It  Is  handling  its  wartime 
money.  But  the  danger  of  rising  prices 
Is  still  with  us  and  even  more  critical 
days  may  be  ahead  unless  every  citizen 
continues  this  fight. 

Besides  helping  to  keep  wartime  prices 
down,  these  68.000,000  policyholders  are 
making  important  social  and  economic 
contributions  to  America  through  their 
life  Insurance.  Here  is  the  simplified 
Story  of  how  these  contributions  benefit 
jou  and  your  country. 

Life  insurance  owned: 

1943  $139,000,000,000 

1942 130.333,000.000 

1939         I''"~' 113,  977,  000,  000 


This  Is  the  greatest  financial  security 
ever  achieved  by  any  people  in  the  world 
through  their  own  Initiative.  However, 
fine  as  this  record  Is,  it  can  still  be  greatly 
improved  because  the  amount  of  life  in- 
surance owned  in  1943  was  only  about  as 
much  as  the  national  income  for  that 
year. 

ROW  van.  iNsutAKcs  Divixns  xjr 

Number  of  policy  holders: 

1943    68.000,000 

1942  67, 000, 000 

In  1943  an  average  of  $65  per  person 
was  put  Into  this  form  of  protection. 
When  you  stop  to  think  that  each  of 
these  68,000,000  policyholders  named  one 
or  more  beneficiaries,  then  you  begin  to 
grasp  what  a  great  number  of  people  life- 
insurance  benefits  directly. 
Average  amount  per  policyholder: 

1943 W,  044 

1942 I  »45 

The  number  of  policies  for  $1,000  or 
more  bought  in  1943  was  almost  one- 
third  larger  than  In  1942.  Americans 
each  year  become  more  aware  of  their 
need  for  more  adequate  life-insurance 
protection.  Today,  America's  workers 
are  buying  larger  life-insurance  policies. 
Average  amount  per  family: 

1943  $4. 184 

1943 ••  »07 

Lift  infurance  If  constantly  being 
made  more  available  to  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  through  broader  and  more 
flexlbl«  policies  designed  to  fit  every  dif- 
ferent family  need,  every  set  of  financial 
circumstances.  ThU  has  helped  to  In- 
crease the  average  amount  owned  per 
family. 

Llfe-lnsurancs  sssetsi  _    .._  ...^ 

1943 137,675.000,000 

1943 ..  34,931,000.000 

I939IIIII - . 89,  343, 000. 000 

These  are  funds  held  by  hfe-lnsuranc« 
companies  to  guarantee  payment  of  ob- 
Hgatlons  to  the  policyholders.  Mean- 
while, they  are  put  to  work  to  earn  what 
they  can  with  safety.  This  makes  your 
Insurance  cost  less,  and  provides  a  fiow 
of  money  that  helps  keep  up  America's 
standards  of  living. 

HOW  THES*  ASSETS  WORK  FOK  TOU 

In  U.  S.  Government  bonds: 

1948  112,730,000,000 

1942 _        9,390.000,000 

Over  one-third  of  aU  life-insurance  as- 
sets are  invested  in  United  States  Grov- 
ernment  bonds.  Your  life-insurance 
dollars  protect  both  you  and  your  fam- 
ily and  at  the  same  time  they  also  help 
to  provide  planes,  ships,  tanks,  and  guna 
for  our  national  security. 

In  business  investments: 

1943  #10,270,000,000 

1942 10,200,000,000 

While  life  insurance  greatly  increased 
its  investments  in  Government  bonds, 
it  also  increased  Its  investments  in  busi- 
ness and  Industry-^nalntainlng  its  fi- 
nancing aid  on  the  home  front  for  fac- 
tories, railroads,  light  and  power.  These 
Investments  improve  the  public  welfare. 

In  real-estate  mortgages: 

1943  $6,670,000,000 

I942IIIIIIIIIII «.  680.  OOO. «» 

This  total  shows  further  how  well  life 
insurance  maintained  its  fiow  of  capital 


Into  the  home  front  while  buying  more 
Government  bonds.  The  balance  of 
assets  not  pictured  here  are  accounted 
for  in  policy  loans.  State  and  mimicipal 
bonds,  real  estate,  and  cash. 
Total  received  by  American  families : 

1943      $2,403,000,000 

1942 a. 2,  366,  000,  000 

These  payments  cover  the  many  pur- 
poses for  which  you  own  life  insurance — 
income,  education,  retirement,  disability, 
and  emergencies.  An  average  of  $6.- 
480.000  was  paid  out  every  day.  These 
payments  plus  the  incresise  in  policy  re- 
serves amounted  to  about  3  percent  more 
than  the  total  premiums  paid  in. 

HOW  THCSX  TOTAL  PATMEKT8  WIEl  DrvmiB 

Payments  to  beneficiaries: 

1943  $1,098,000,000 

1942  nil 1,003,000.000 

Death  benefits  were  paid  out  on  1,180,- 
000  policies.  These  payments  not  only 
helped  the  families  receiving  them;  they 
were  also  a  stabilizing  force  in  your 
community.  Most  of  this  increase  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  greater 
amount  of  Ufe  Insurance  in  force. 
Living  benefits— Disabilities  annuities,  ma- 
tured endowments,  dividends : 

1943  $978,000,000 

iJJS."  .'.. »M.  000. 000 

Last  year  $318,000,000  were  paid  out  on 
matured  endowmcnu  alone— $167,000,- 
000  In  annuities.  $89,000,000  on  dUaWllty 
contracts.  These  payments  are  "living 
bencfiU"  that  the  policyholder  himself 
can  make  u«e  of  and  enjoy  during  hli 
lifetime. 
Emergency  calls  on  policy  ^unds: 

1948. $389,000,000 

1943 447, 000  000 

Every  life  Insurance  policy,  other  than 
term  Insurance,  develops  a  cash  surren- 
der and  loan  value  that  generally  In- 
creases as  the  premiums  are  paid.  These 
values  help  families  confronted  by  emer- 
gencies. This  shows  that  the  need  for 
financial  aid  was  less  during  1943. 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  the 
United  States  business  of  over  300  legal 
reserve  life  insurance  companies  In 
America. 


With  a  Sons  and  With  a  Smile 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 
Mr.    BREHM.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

WTTB  A  80M0  AND  WITH  A  SMILB 

In  tbese  times  of  war  and  worry. 

To  distress  and  to  destroy, 
Wltb  so  much  hurrah  and  hurry. 

To  disturb  and  to  annoy. 
With  restrictions  interfering 

With  all  business  all  the  while. 
Let  us  help  things  by  veneering 

All  these  troubles  with  a  smUe. 


I 
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In  the««  times  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

Buffering,  and  real  regret. 
Terrlfled  by  heartless  horror. 

Tho  "The  worst  is  coming  yet" — 
80  'tis  said — and.  tho  we  fear  It 

May  be  true,  however  wrong. 
Let  us.  from  our  hearts,  veneer  It 

With  a  bope-insplrlng  song. 

In  these  times  of  lamentations. 

That  suppress  the  voice  of  prayer, 
When  It  seems  that  all  the  nations 

May  be  verging  on  despair. 
Thru  the  rainbow,  we  Inherit 

.God's  own  promise,  most  worth  while — 
Let's  revere  It.  not  veneer  It. 

With  a  song  and  with  a  smile. 

— Horace   C.  Carlisle. 


Button  Your  Lip,  Mr.  Babson — Tight! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  Musustpn 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  RKPR18SNTATIVI8 

Monday,  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I 
rtftd  with  deep  concern  s  lucclnct  edl- 
torUl  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Memphlii  Commercial- App4>«l.  The  sub- 
ject matter  U  of  stich  extremi*  Importance 
It  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  Congress  particularly. 

The  editorial  follows: 

•AasoM  mavia  bsflaiw 

Roftr  BelMon,  wtll 'known  economist, 
wrot«  tn  •  eoltunn  prlnt«d  la  ths  Cum- 
merclal-AppMil  and  many  other  newspapers 
on  or  about  rrlday.  May  13,  that  "Cburchlll 
wtll  not  let  Oermany  crack  until  after  the 
Movember  elec'  ons.  If  the  European  war 
so  continues,  there  will  then  be  a  Republican 
Congress  and  a  Democratic  President.  Hence, 
there  Is  probably  no  use  of  now  discussing 
Wlllkle.  Dewey,  Brlcker.  or  anyone  else.  The 
Republicans'  opportunity  will  conM  tn  1948." 

What  Mr.  Babeon  has  said  in  effect  is  that 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  of  Great 
Britain  is  keeping  Oermany  In  the  war 
•gainst  Germany's  will.  The  charge  as  be 
phraaea  it  is  far  worse  than  it  would  have 
been  if  be  had  claimed  Mr.  Churchill  was 
deliberately  holding  the  hand  that  could 
crush  Germany  now.  but  In  either  case  the 
Indictment  is  of  a  gravity  that  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  distinct,  inescapable 
eoccluslon  to  t>e  drawn  from  what  Mr.  Bab- 
says  is  that  Mr.  Cburchlll  Is  deliberately 
rlflclng  Uvea,  maintaining  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  occupied  lands  in  misery,  keeping 
countless  millions  of  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  allied  fighting  men  in  agonized  suspense, 
and  needlessly  spending  substance,  all  for 
partisan  political  advantage. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  has  never  had  even 
the  slightest  tinge  of  sympathy  with  the 
rumors  that  have  crept  about  that  Mr. 
Cburchlll  woiald  prolong  the  war  to  assure 
the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  It 
does  not  believe  for  one  fleeting  second  that 
Mr.  RDoaevelt  would  be  a  party  to  an  ar- 
rangement for  delaying  victory,  no  matter 
who  proposed  it  or  for  what  end.  There  Is 
nottxing  in  the  record  of  either  man  to  sug- 
gest that  they  would  Jointly  or  severally  be 
guilty  of  such  Infamy,  and  there  is  every  sign 
that  they  have  worked  with  every  energy  to 
produce  a  complete  allied  victory  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

Mr.  Babeon  should  explain  the  grounds  on 
which  he  makes  this  charge,  or  else  he  should 
apologize  from  the  housetops  for  having 
made  »  statement  of  fearful  significance 
without    adequate    reasons    and    irrefutable 


proof.     This 

should  be  cleared  up 

and  without  the  loss 
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Indlctmebt    of    Mr.    Churchill 
ine  way  or  the  other, 
a  minute. 


I  thoroughly  agre<  .  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Mr.  Babson  should  ( xplain.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  hej  rd  the  most  verbose 
utterances  made  t  lat  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  and  Presi  lent  Roosevelt  were 
acting  In  concert  to  deliberately  prolong 
the  war  for  politica  reasons.  The  evil, 
alarming  statements  are  without  even 
the  shghtest  founds  tion  and  should  be 
allayed.  Undoubtec  ly  they  are  inspired 
by  underground  en<  my  propaganda  for 
the  singular  purpos<  of  undermining  the 
Nation's  morale.  I  Is  to  be  regretted 
that  some  of  our  pec  pie  have  unwittingly 
allowed  themselves  ,0  be  duped  into  the 
dissemination  of  su  ;h  iniquitous  gossip. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Jfpeaker.  that  I  have 
been  no  rubber  stamp  for  the  President. 
On  several  occasionj  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary, in  keeping  vlth  the  dictates  of 
my  best  Judgment,  0  disagree  with  him. 
The.se  statements  ai  *  not  made  in  a  sense 
of  chesty  boastfulr  ess.  It  Is  a  simple 
truth  that  there  ar  t  no  two  men  In  the 
country  who  see  ey(  to  eye  on  each  and 
all  of  the  thousands  of  Issues  which  have 
confronted  the  Nat  cm,  nor  will  there  be 
any  two  Indlvlduali  who  will  ntp  eye  to 
eye  on  the  thousan  Is  of  Issue*  that  will 
confront  us  In  the  future.  That,  I  re- 
peat, Is  a  simple  tr  ith  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Crea  or  of  man  made  no 
two  alike.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
supported  and  shal  continue  to  support 
the  procram  for  pr  >secuting  the  war  as 
outlined  by  the  Pres  dent,  as  Commander 
In  Chief,  and  high  military  and  naval 
personnel.  Who  w  11  question  the  fact 
that  the  Job  to  date  has  been  well  done? 
Since  It  has  been  \rell  done,  whereof  Is 
the  evidence  that  t  le  President's  or  Mr. 
Churchill's  war  aim  for  tomorrow  do  not 
point  to  the  same  ( ff ort  and  success? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  three 
sons  in  this  war— in  uniform:  Mr. 
Churchill  one  son  ar  d  two  daughters.  To 
say  nothing  of  mi  ny  other  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  vhich  they,  as  any 
other  citizen,  have  jfor  an  early  victory, 
but  giving  consideration  only  to  the  in- 
herent fatherly  love  which  they  as  all 
men  have  for  their  own  children — their 
own  flesh  and  bloo<  — is  overwhelmingly 
sufficient  to  refut ;  the  scandalously 
smearing  charges  hat  they  would  for 
even  1  single  hour  d  ?lay  the  war's  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  d<  liberate  delay  of  the 
war  by  Mr.  Rooseve  t  or  Mr.  Churchill  for 
any  reason  is  indeed  a  very,  very  grave 
charge.  And  when  it  is  charged  that 
they  would  do  so  for  poUtical  reasons  that 
in  no  sense  allevii  tes  the  gravity  but 
aggravates  it.  To  d  rive  a  wedge  between 
us  and  our  Britisl  allies  and  another 
between  the  people  of  our  own  land  is 
precisely  what  loos(  lip  talk  of  this  kind 
is  calculated  to  do.  JThis  is  indeed  a  very 


dangerous  thing 
there  is  not  even  th( 
for  such  charges 


damnable  falsehood  s 


n  the  first  instance, 
slightest  foundation 
They  are  dangerous. 


As  has  been  wel 


sign  that  Mr.  Churl  ill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 


have  worked  with 


?very  energy  to  pro- 


this  date  prove  it 
venture  of  doubt. 


said,  there  is  every 


duce  a  complete  { llied  victory  at  the 
earliest  possible  mcment.    Results  as  of 


beyond  any  perad- 


Let  these  stupid  charges  against  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  allayed. 

Yes;  let  Mr.  Babson  explain  or  apolo- 
gize. Better  still,  he  should  button  his 
lip  and  keep  it  buttoned — tight! 


A  Local  Citizen  Answers  Criticisms  of  the 
Administration's  Policy  as  to  the 
Japanese 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON. JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOL8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  ^2,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
valued  constituents  has  written  me  a 
letter  in  which  he  discusses  newspaper 
criticism  of  the  administration's  war, 
domestic,  and  foreign  policies,  which  Is 
worthy  of  insertion  in  the  Conorcssiomal 
RtcoRO.  The  author  of  the  article  dis- 
cusses the  Japanese  foreign  policy  and 
Japanese  history.  He  reveals  a  pro- 
fundity which  entitles  his  views  to 
respect  here.    Here  Is  the  letter : 

FvTALLUf,  Wash.,  May  4,  1044, 
Hon,  John  Comet, 

lloute  Offlc*  Building,     , 

Wattitngton,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  CorfTS;  DeWttt  MscKenzlc't  Wsr 
Today  column,  tn  •  recent  1mu«  of  the  Ore- 
gon Dally  Journal,  Portland.  Oreg,,  advance* 
thii  view:  We  must  treat  with  great  reepect 
the  Mikado  of  Japan,  and  be  eapeclally  care- 
ful of  our  remark!  about  bit  Divine  Majesty, 
because  he  is  not  only  their  supreme  temporal 
ruler  but  the  spiritual  head  of  the  state,  and 
his  people  worship  him  as  a  divine  being. 
But  nevertheless,  as  far  as  temporal  affairs 
are  concerned,  he  Is  a  figurehead  who  only 
speaks  the  words  put  Into  bis  mouth  by  the 
warmongers  of  his  country,  led  by  Tojo.  This 
religious  belief  In  the  divinity  of  their  ruler 
having  become  an  Integral  part  of  their 
patriotism,  Mr.  MacKenzle  believes  that  It 
would  be  very  impolitic  to  crlticlz"  him  from 
any  angle  for  that  would  only  make  his  people 
and  his  soldiers  venerate  him  the  more  and 
cause  them  to  hate  and  fight  us  more  fiercely. 
Also  their  fraudulent  Imitation  of  a  Ood  may 
be  very  useful  to  us  In  hel{!>lng  to  educate  his 
people  against  the  evils  of  militarism  which 
has  controlled  them  for  so  long.  These  views 
he  claims  are  also  supported  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  our  own  Office  of  War 
Information. 

However  that  may  be,  whoever  supports 
that  view  Is  making  a  serious  error  in  Judg- 
ment that  may  well  delay  and  make  our  vic- 
tory more  costly. 

Judging  from  the  treacherous  furiosity 
witl^  which  the  Japanese  have  prepared  and 
prosecuted  this  war,  nothing  we  may  do  or 
say  can  cause  them  to  be  more  Implacable 
than  they  have  shown  themselves  to  be. 
The  religious  beliefs  of  a  people  In  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  have  to  do  with  the  spir- 
itual aspirations  and  moral  well-being  of  Its 
followers,  and  are  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  temporal  affairs  of  men.  The  Mikado  of 
Japan  is  not  the  head  of  a  religion,  but  the 
hereditary  ruler  of  a  nationalistic  and  racial 
cult  which  seeks  the  domination  and  exploi- 
tation, not  only  of  Its  own,  but  of  all  other 
peoples.  Treachery,  robbery,  rapine,  and 
murder  are  the  avowed  tenets  of  this  cult. 
When  such  an  organization  has  grown  to  be 
a  world  menace  and  we  are  compelled  to  go 
to  war  with  It  In  our  own  defense,  Ita  leader 
becomes  a  major  military  objective. 


There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Mikado  Is  • 
figure  bead,  but  is  the  active  intelligent, 
aggresalve.  and  willing  leader  of  a  mUitaristlo 
daa  that  has  alwajrs  dominated  Japan  all 
down  through  Its  long  and  piratical  history 
erer  since  Its  emergence  from  the  darkness 
of  time.  Through  ages  of  education  to  that 
end,  the  masses  01  Japanese  do  believe  that 
their  Mikado  Is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
^eun  Ooddeaa  Amaterasu  and  that  he  Is  not 
only  their  temporal  ruler  and  the  high  priest 
of  the  nation,  but  also  a  god,  and  as  proof 
thereof  they  point  with  fanatical  pride  to 
the  historical  facts  that  they  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  which  has  been  ruled  by 
one  unbroken  lln*  of  rulers  for  over  2,600 
years  and  that  they  have  never  been  de- 
feated In  war.  Why  this  should  be  accepted 
as  proof  that  their  Mikado  is  divine  and  they 
the  chosen  darlings  of  the  gods  la  not  ex- 
plained. The  Japanese  also  believe  that  they 
are  destined  to  rule  the  world  and  aU  other 
peoplee  wUl  be  as  dus  under  their  feet.  The 
fanatically  loyal  Japanese  seek  no  higher  aim 
in  life  than  to  serve  their  divine  master 
whose  commands  are  their  highest  law,  to 
lay  down  their  Uvea  at  his  feet  the  greatest 
Joy,  and  their  reward,  immortality  in  the 
palaces  of  the  sun. 

Whether  the  Mikado  believes  In  palaces  m 
the  sun  we  are  not  Informed.  He  does  be- 
Uevs  tn  having  palaces  on  earth,  and  has  one 
eovarlng  10  acres  on  the  creet  of  a  hUi  in  the 
heart  of  Tokyo,  where  tie  lives  in  purpled  ease 
and  ploU  the  plunder  of  his  peaceful  nelgb- 
bors.  As  (0  using  the  Mikado  as  an  tnetru- 
ment  of  educetlng  the  Japanese  people 
against  the  evils  of  mUllunem,  that  can  be 
done  best  by  dropping  a  few  blocfchtisuni  on 
hJa  palace,  preferably  wltto  bin  in  tt,  laying 
hie  etilee  Id  ruioe,  sinking  hie  fleet,  destroy- 
ing bis  armlee,  ebooting  the  last  Zero  from 
the  sky,  and  allowing  bis  people  to  feel  the 
unmeasured  wrath  of  an  outraged  democracy. 
Then,  after  ToJo  and  his  ellqtie.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  save  face,  draw  their  bejeweled 
swords  and  ceremoniously  cut  their  guts  out, 
the  Japanese  people  will  have  a  chance  to 
commence  to  be  civilized,  and  themselves 
and  the  world  to  profit  from  the  genius  of  a 
remarkable  people. 

Down  through  all  the  annals  of  Nippon,  the 
land  of  Yamoto,  there  is  not  a  single  gleam 
of  democracy.  Learning  the  first  arts  of 
clvtUzatlon  from  China,  they  absorbed  none 
of  China's  democratic  Ideals,  produced  no 
democratic  phlloeophers  of  their  own,  nor 
learned  any  of  the  democracy  taught  by  those 
Immortal  teachers  of  China — Lao  Tze  and 
ConXtidus — but  carefully  preserved  all  the 
paganism  of  their  remote  past,  presented  It 
to  their  people  of  today  as  their  most  cher- 
Isbed  heritage  armed  with  all  the  modem 
weapons  of  war. 

The  Imperial  Empire  of  Japan  Is  a  politi- 
cal monstrosity.  It  belongs  with  the  pre- 
historic reptiles  of  the  past.  Is  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  a  curse  to  Its 
people,  and  Its  exit  is  long  overdue.  Twenty- 
six  hundred  years  Is  far  too  long  for  It  to  have 
encumbered  the  earth.  Anyone  who  seeks 
to  preserve  Its  very  foundation  for  any  pur- 
pose Is  making  a  grave  mistake. 

A.  B.  Appixgati. 


Price  Control  Week  has  been  launched 
throughout  the  country  by  proclamations 
from  mayors  In  approximately  50  large 
cities  in  the  United  States,  ranging  from 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Santa  Clara.  Calif., 
including  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Kokomo,  Ind.; 
Detroit.  Mich.;  Camden.  N.  J.;  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  and  so  forth. 

Farmer-Consumer-Labor  Committees, 
whose  chief  purpose  Is  to  see  that  the 
Price  Control  Act  Is  continued  without 
weakening  amendments,  are  organized 
in  such  cities  as  Detroit,  Madison,  Min- 
neapolis, New  York,  and  so  forth. 

In  my  own  State  the  California  Farm- 
er-Labor-Consumer Committee  to  Com- 
bat Inflation,  having  representatives 
from  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Sonoma, 
Santa  Clara,  Fresno.  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Diego  Counties  includes  mem- 
bers of  several  Granges,  American  War 
Mothers,  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations, the  Townsend  Club  of  Sonoma 
County,  the  Western  Cooperative  Dairy- 
men's Union  composed  of  3,000  mem- 
bers operating  dairies  In  the  San  JoaqiOn 
Valley.  Together  they  are  supporting 
Price  Control  Week,  and  state: 

High  focd  prices,  even  in  yean  of  relauvely 
high  wages,  do  not  solve  fsrmers'  market 
problems.  We  oppoee  every  effort  to  open 
tbe  floodgates  of  inflation  and  favor  tbe 
policy  heretofore  adopted  by  Congress  to 
stabUlss  all  living  eoodltlons  for  the  dura- 
tion. 


Price  Control  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  cAuroam* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  HOLIFIEID.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
•    Importance  of  the  proper  extension  of 
Price  Control  cannot  be  exaggerated. 


Obiervadans  on  tlM  Cominf  CanpaifB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 
Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker— 

THE  RBAL  CAMPAIGN  IBSTTX 

The  real  issue  confronting  the  voters  Is 
centralization  of  government  In  Washington 
versus  States'  rights  and  local  home  rule. 
This  Issue  cuts  across  party  lines;  It  over- 
shadows platforms,  and  It  divides  voters  Into 
two  camps.  The  one  camp  Is  composed  of 
voters  who  believe  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  this  Nation  has  achieved 
a  standard  of  living  far  above  that  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  should  be  pre- 
served and  retained.  The  other  camp  believes 
we  should  scrap  the  form  of  government  our 
fathers  established  because  they  claim  It  Is 
outgrown  and  no  longer  tisable.  and  should 
adopt  in  its  place  a  collectlvlst  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  mould  provide  a  planned  econ- 
omy, with  regimentation,  restriction,  and 
control  from  Washington,  similar  to  the  plan 
of  government  now  In  effect  In  Russia.  We 
used  to  call  such  a  phUosophy  of  govern- 
ment socialism  or  communism,  but  now  It 
masquerades  under  the  New  Deal  banner. 

The  campaign  will  not  be  a  campaign  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats  as  we 
have  known  them  In  the  past,  but  rather  It 
wlU  be  a  battle  royal  between  those  cltliens 
who  want  a  benevolent  ruler  to  look  after 
them  and  regulate  their  affairs  and  those 
dtlxens  who  prefer  to  govern  themselves  im- 
der  our  American  form  of  government,  baaed 
upon  the  principles  of  liberty,  Justice,  equal- 
ity of  cHPPortunity,  and  religious  freedom  and 
tolerance,  as  laid  down  and  defined  In  tbe 


greatest  charter  of  human  right*  ever  writ- 
ten, our  Federal  Constitution. 

During  slave  days  there  were  a  few  benev- 
olent slave  owners,  but  that  did  not  make 
slavery  either  right  or  desirable.  In  olden 
days  there  may  have  been  a  few  benevolent 
kings,  but  what  American  would  prefer  a 
kingdom  to  a  republic?  There  may  yet  ap- 
pear upon  earth  a  benevolent  dictator,  but 
none  of  us  want  to  l)e  ruled  by  one. 

Note:  The  above  is  an  exact  quotation 
from  a  speech  made  by  me  during  the 
campaign  of  1936.  It  is  more  true  today 
than  it  was  8  years  ago. 

DXWXT  AlfO  DntKSXN 

I  recently  attended  a  dinner  conference 
of  some  50  Republican  House  Members. 
The  group  was  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
that  Governor  Dewey  would  be  nomi- 
nated for  President  on  the  first  ballot 
cast  at  the  Republican  Convention.    In 
a  discussion  of  the  possible  candidate 
for  second  place  on  the  ticket,  the  name 
of  Congressman  Dirksew  was  a  9  to  1 
favorite.    Dirksen  has  initimate  knowl- 
edge of  congreaBi<mal  procedure,  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
has  perhaps  a  better  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  Nation  today  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress.    These 
qualifications,  together  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  a  tremendous  capacity  for  work 
and  is  unsurpassed  aa  a  platform  orator, 
make  him  the  leading  contender  (or  see* 
oDd  place  on  the  ticket.    As  Vice  Preai- 
dent  he  would  insure  close  cooperation 
and  teamwork  between  the  executfvt 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern* 
ment— eometblng  that  has  been  sadly 
lacking  during  the  past  4  years.    Dewey 
and  DntKaav  would  make  a  great  team, 
an  unbeatable  team. 


Post- War  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnoiHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker*  on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  21, 
I  addressed  the  graduating  class  at 
Waynesburg  College.  Waynesburg,  Pa. 
This  was  the  ninety-third  graduation 
exercise  of  this  classic  institution  of 
learning.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  was 
honored  with  having  conferred  upon  me 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  My  re- 
marks to  the  graduates  were  as  follows: 

President  Stewart,  members  of  tbe  gradu- 
ating claas  and  guests,  not  only  am  I  con- 
scious of  the  high  honor  paid  me.  but  I  am 
deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that 
comes  to  the  one  chosen  to  deliver  parting 
words  to  the  graduates  of  this  historic  and 
classic  institution.  As  you  go  forth  Into  a 
confused  and  groping  world,  I  hope  you  may 
be  inspired  by  a  sincerity  of  purpose  and  a 
wUllngness  to  freely  offer  your  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  an  age  that  so  sorely  needs  your  vision. 
I  never  stand  before  a  graduation  claas  that  X 
do  not  recall  the  somewhat  Impertinent  ut- 
terances of  our  educator  President.  Woodrow 
Wllaon,  who  to  a  group  of  rich  young  college 
men  once  bluntly  said : 
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"llcrt  <rf  jmi  fellowB  are  doomed  to  obscu- 
rity. You  wUl  not  do  anything.  You  will 
Bcvtr  try  to  do  anything,  and  with  all  the 
great  XtkM  at  the  country  waiting  to  be  done, 
probably  you  are  the  very  men  who  will  de- 
cline to  do  tbam.  Some  man  who  has  been 
V^>  ^aliwt  It.  ■OHM  man  who  has  come  out 
of  tb*  crowd,  aocnebody  who  has  had  the  whip 
of  necessity  laid  on  bis  back,  will  em«rge  out 
of  the  crowd,  will  show  that  he  understandc 
the  crowd,  understands  the  Interests  of  the 
Ration,  united  and  not  separated,  and  will 
•tand  up  and  lead  us." 

We  expect  of  you  much  more  than  that. 
Today  there  is  the  clarion  call  to  you  for 
Indcrfhip.  Vast,  baffilng  problems  chal- 
lenge lu.  Problems  International  and  prob- 
lems domestic — challenges  to  our  political 
freedom  and  to  our  economic  seciirlty.  The 
future  of  our  country  Is  at  stake. 

pouncAL  razEoou 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  live  In  this 
western  world  they  formed  a  new  govern- 
ment, fashioned  along  new  lines.  They  were 
primarily  concerned  with  securing  and  per- 
petuating political  freedom  and  liberty. 
There  was  fresh  in  their  minds  at  that 
moment  the  oppression  which  they  had  borne 
Crom  the  rules  of  the  Old  World — of  an  old 
order— which  this  New  World  determined  In 
Its  heart  to  throw  off  forever.  So  they  laid 
out  a  pattern  of  government  along  broad 
and  comprehensive  lines,  based  upon  firm 
and  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
Justice. 

Naturally,  they  were  concerned  principally 
with  securing  for  themselves  and  their  off- 
spring the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers. 
to  worship  Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  the  right  to  trial  by  Jxiry. 
due  process  of  law.  security  of  property,  free- 
dom d  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  the 
ballpt.  and,  all  In  all.  a  government  which  In 
Its  essential  principles  would  be  a  repre- 
•entatlve  democracy,  where  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  jjeople  should  govern  In  all 
Important  matters.  In  later  years  we  have 
added  to  these  tenets  the  rights  of  labor — 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  to  have 
the  protection  of  the  law  against  exploita- 
tion: freedom  of  enterprise — the  right  of  a 
citizen  to  engage  In  competitive  business, 
with  the  assurance  from  his  Government,  so 
far  as  that  aasurance  can  be  lawfully  given, 
that  he  will  have  a  fair  break  In  the  scheme 
of  things:  the  right  to  work — to  labor  and  to 
acquire  and  own  property:  Indeed,  the  dis- 
tinctively American  right  to  start  at  the 
bottom  and  go  to  the  top.  These  are  precious 
rights.  Our  forefathers  fought  to  attain 
them,  and  we  fight  now  to  preserve  them. 

In  these  essential  principles  of  liberty  and 
freedom  and  of  a  representative  democracy 
America  has  grown  and  flourished.  This 
temple  of  representative  government,  where 
the  will  of  the  people  Is  supreme,  stands  today 
In  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  upon  the  founda- 
tion erected  by  the  forefathers  without  a 
"pillar  fallen  or  a  marble  fractured."  The 
bl— Bed  heritage  of  this  new  political  order 
haa  been  preserved  through  the  years  and 
today  America  stands  In  the  vangtiard  of  the 
graat  nations  of  the  earth  as  the  outstanding 
ahlnlng  example  of  the  right  and  capacity  of 
a  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  In  all 
••••ntial  reepccta  to  order  their  own  lives. 

Today  a  world  oonllagratlon  gravely  threat- 
WW  tha  paaca  and  aecurlty  of  America.  We 
iMV*  eoBM  to  racofalM  in  this  disturbance 
mnOi  more  than  a  periodic  eontaat  between 
two  contending  nations  of  Kurope.  We  see 
It  as  a  challeoge  by  the  undemocratic, 
tm>Ct>rlstlan  dictators  against  the  Christian 
deokocracles.  In  the  outcome  of  this  epochal 
•truggle  the  fata  of  liberty  end  freedom 
MBong  the  paoplM  of  the  earth  maj  well 
depend. 

CTATVS  or  TVS  WAI 

At  this  critical  period  In  the  world  conflict. 
Americans  can  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction 


that   our   armies   in 
struggle  are  making  a 
Its  successful  oonclusl4n 
ward    to   the   day   of 
cheered.     If   we   look 
tortuous  path  over  which 
to    our    present    state 
against  great  dlfBcultl4s 
Is  not  the  time  nor 
the  past,  but  one  cannot 
almost  every  effort  of 
to  prepare  America 
the  most  stubbon  and 
We  have  overcome 
practically  accomplished 
the  raising  of  an  army 
ing  of  merchant  and 
facture  of  munitions 
In  the  production  and 
America  has  set  a  re<t}rd 
record  as  phenomenal, 
unity  and  spirit  of  our 
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persistent  opposition. 

difficulties  and  have 
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war  supplies,  and 

\  ransportation  of  food, 

that  history  will 
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people. 
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WAS  ANl 

We  are  Impressed  at 
with    the   unspeakable 
pathway  down  the  yean 
the  wreckage  of  men  a 
Ing  breath  has  witherefl 
rations  of  mankind. 
peded    progress   and 
It  Is  the  only  game  at 
everyone  Is  the  loser 
Is    devastation, 
death.     Therefore,  we 
heavenward  and  with 
our  lips  for  the  dawning 
when  the  battle  flags 
the  war-weary  nations 
away  from  their  killinf 
set  about  again  upon 
process  of  rebuilding 

The  ideal  of  peace  is 
lennium  would  be  here 
cause  of  war.     If  we 
hearts  of  men  and  na 
for  power  and  territory 
and  intolerance,  no 
the  day  when   men 
peace    and    tranquility 
glorious   era.     Until. 
move  these  causes  and 
prepared  to  protect 
said,  "Only  he  deserv^ 
pared  to  win  It  for 
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"O  freedom!    Thou 
A  fair  young  girl 

limbs. 
And  wavy  tresses  gusli  ing 
With  which  the  Rom^n 

slave 
When  he  took  off  the 
Armed  to  the  teeth. 

hand 
Grasps  the  broad 

Thy  brow. 
Glorious  In  beauty 
With  tokens  of  old 
Are  strong  with  struggling 
May'st  thou  unbrace 
Thy  sword:  nor  yet.  O 
In  slumber;,  for  thin 
And  thou  must  watcl 

day 
Of  the  new  earth  and 
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riSCAL      hfTAns 

"Peace  hath  her  protf  ems  no  It 
than  War." 

American  cltlaens  lioutd 
sighted,  and  those  of  <  is 
ba  darallct  tn  our  dufy 
grave  concern  over  the 
lea  from  now  on  out. 
thla  war  with  a  stup^Joua 
tMO.000,000.000.  most  ( f 
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win  have  outstanding  billions  of  dollars  la 
V^ar  bonds.  These  solemn  obligations  of  the 
Government  will  be  found  in  banks  and  In 
the  loc^  boxes  of  our  citizens  in  every  walk 
of  life.  In  many  cases  they  will  constitute 
the  life  savings  of  the  Individual.  Any  im- 
pairment of  thete  bonds  or  Government 
obligations  would  be  a  shock  to  the  flnandal 
structure  of  the  Nation  of  the  moet  far- 
reaching  and  disastrotis  proportions.  We 
must  not  let  that  occur.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  we  will  be  called  upon  in  the  post- 
war period,  certainly  for  years  to  come,  to 
support  and  maintain  a  military  establish- 
ment, for  our  security,  vastly  larger  than 
anything  we  have  ever  had  In  peacetime. 
This  will  call  for  large  expenditures.  All  of 
this  points  up  to  one  conclusion — we  must 
cut  down  the  overhead  costs  of  government; 
war  agencies  mtist  be  liquidated  Immediately 
the  war  Is  over:  regular  Government  estab- 
lishments must  be  streamlined  and  curtailed: 
we  must  stop  the  parade  to  the  Public  Treas- 
ury; we  must  insist  upon  the  States  assum- 
ing their  fair  and  proper  proportion  of  the 
responsibility  and  costs  of  social  and  reform 
activities.  We  must  not  only  talk  about 
these  things,  we  must  do  something  about  It. 
If  we  should  fail  In  this  duty.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, chaos  and  disaster  will  come  upon 
our  people.  We  will  for  a  while  stagger  along 
under  a  back-breaking  tax  burden  and  then 
finally  collapse  under  its  weight.  With  that 
collapse,  we  will  see  again  long  lines  of  the 
unemployed  asking  for  work  when  there  is 
none.  Again,  we  will  hear  In  the  market 
place  and  on  the  farm  the  chilling  cry  of  the 
auctioneer  as  he  sells  business,  home,  and 
farm  for  debts  that  cannot  be  paid.  The 
American  people  m\ist  arise  In  their  might 
and  demand  of  their  representatives  that 
the  fiscal  house  of  this  Nation  be  set  In  order. 

WAI    CONTSOLS    MUST    KNO    WITH    THK    WAS 

I  think  most  of  us  realize  that  the  gigantic 
undertaking  of  this  Nation  In  the  field  of 
industrial  mobilization  for  war  and  food 
production  has  made  It  necessary  to  have  cer- 
tain controls  and  regulations  relating  to  busi- 
ness as  well  as  individuals.  Many  of  these 
necessary  co-itrols  have  been  most  irritating — 
some  that  have  been  necess£.ry  have  been 
poorlj  administered.  In  any  event.  It  should 
b.  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  release 
these  controls  and  regulations  Just  as  rapidly 
as  may  be  possible  consistent  with  an  orderly 
transformation  from. our  present  high-geared 
war  economy  to  a  peacetime  era.  Govern- 
ment by  executive  decree  and  regimentation 
are  not  only  distasteful  to  the  American  peo- 
ple but  are  essentially  contrary  to  our  way 
of  life.  Such  procedures  can  only  be  Justified 
as  a  war  necessity.  When  the  war  ends,  these 
controls  must  end. 

POST-WAK   AMERICA 

When  we  look  beyond  the  present  conflict 
there  are  certain  things  that  Immediately 
come  to  mind. 

1.  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  the  decisions 
which  will  have  more  to  do  with  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  the  future  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  will  be  made  not  on  the 
battlefields  but  at  the  peace  table.  It  will  be 
from  these  decisions  that  our  course  over  the 
next  generations  will  be  chartered.  It  U, 
therefore,  most  Important  that  the  American 
policy  In  the  international  field  be  definite 
and  positive,  and  that  It  be  supported  by  a 
united  home  front. 

2.  If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  from  this 
war  It  should  be  that  we  must  have  in  tha 
post -war  period,  for  our  security  as  well  at 
our  prestige,  a  strong  military  establishment, 
on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  In  the  air.  We 
must  not  repeat  the  blunder  of  World  War 
No.  1  when  we  dismantled  our  Navy  and  de- 
mobilized  our  Army.  Certainly  for  many 
years  to  come  America  must  be  In  a  formida- 
ble military  pcatura. 
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t;  On  the  home  front  the  poet-war  period 
wlU  be  a  challenge  to  America's  economic 
leadershfp.  Of  all  the  nations  engaged  In 
the  war,  at  its  conclusion  our  economic  posi- 
tion will  be  the  most  favorable.  We  will  have 
wealth  and  natural  resources;  unlimited 
highly  trained  manpower,  a  greatly  expanded 
Industrial  system,  and  a  vast  fleet  of  ships 
capable  of  bringing  to  us  needed  raw  ma- 
terials and  of  carrying  to  other  nations  the 
products  of  our  factories  and  fields.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  customers.  American  citi- 
zens wlU  be  In  the  market  for  the  purchase 
of  every  manner  and  type  of  consumer  goods: 
There  will  be  much  building  to  be  done,  and 
many  municipal  Improvements  to  be  made. 
In  the  foreign  field,  a  devastated  world  will 
look  to  America  for  tools,  machinery,  manu- 
factured products,  and  everything  necessary 
for  its  rehabilitation.  If  the  economic  lead- 
ership of  America  has  the  intelligence  and 
the  wisdom  to  move  In  and  chart  the  course 
for  this  critical  area,  there  should  be  ahead  of 
us  In  the  poet-war  period  a  decade  of  \xn- 
precedented  prosperity  and  well-being. 

NO  OROTTND    FOR   PESSIMISM 

I  have  spoken  of  the  war  and  lt«  effect  and 
recounted  some  of  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead  of  us.  I  cannot  overestimate  or  em- 
ptfaslze  too  strongly  the  many  difficult  and 
perplexing  problems  that  this  Nation  will 
have  to  meet.  It  Is  truly  a  critical  period. 
There  Is  plenty  of  grovmd  for  grave  concern, 
but  I  would  not  be  true  to  my  own  feelings 
If  I  did  not  say  that  I  bellve  there  is  no  doubt 
about  our  ultimate  triumph,  over  not  only 
our  enemies  on  the  battlefield,  but  over  our 
economic  and  social  Ills  on  the  home  front. 
There  are  two  words  that  need  to  be  our 
watchwords  as  we  face  the  future:  Courage 
and  faith.  These  will  bring  us  through:  and 
let  us  remember  If  you  please,  that  our  Na- 
tion has  many  times  before  faced  very  critical 
periods  and  each  time  has  emerged  greater 
and  stronger  for  the  test. 

If  the  hour  looks  dark,  and  we  feel  dis- 
couraged, I  would  like  to  bring  you  Just  a 
word  of  consolation.  May  I  read  you  a  short 
article  from  a  poptilar  magazine: 

"TODAY 

"It  Is  a  gloomy  moment  In  history.  Not 
for  many  years — not  in  the  lifetime  of  most 
men  who  read  this— has  there  been  so  much 
grave  and  deep  apprehension;  never  has  the 
future  seemed  so  Incalculable  as  at  this  time. 

•*In  our  own  country  there  is  universal  com- 
mercial prostration  and  panic,  and  thousands 
of  our  poorest  fellow  citizens  are  turned  out 
against  the  approaching  winter  without  em- 
ployment, and  without  the  prospect  of  it. 

"In  Prance  the  political  caldron  seethes 
and  bubbles  with  uncertainty:  Russia  hangs 
as  usual,  like  a  cloud,  dark  and  silent  upon 
the  horizon  of  Europe:  while  all  the  energies, 
resources,  and  influences  of  the  British  Em- 
pire are  sorely  tried,  and  are  yet  to  be  tried 
more  sorely.  In  coping  with  the  vast  and 
deadly  disturbed  relations  in  China. 

"It  is  a  solemn  moment,  and  no  man  can 
feel  an  Indifference— which  happily,  no  man 
pretends  m  feel— In  the  issue  of  events. 

"Of  our  own  troubles  (in  the  U.  8.  A.)  no 
man  can  see  the  end.  They  are.  fortunately, 
as  yet  mainly  commercial:  and  If  we  are  only 
to  lose  money,  and  by  painful  poverty  to  be 
taught  wisdom— the  wisdom  of  honor,  of^ 
faith,  of  sympathy  and  of  charity — no  man 
need  aerlously  to  despair, 

"And  y«t  the  very  haste  to  be  rich  which 
ti  the  occasion  of  this  widespread  calamity, 
haa  also  tended  to  destroy  the  moral  forcas 
with  which  we  are  to  resist  and  subdue  tha 
calamity."  (Prom  Harpers  Weekly,  vol.  1.  p. 
843.  issue  of  Oct.  10,  1887  ) 

If  you  are  disturbed  about  political  trends, 
X  would  like  to  quote  from  a  prominent  news- 
paper: 

"We  saw  the  txecutlve  power  grasp  in  one 
hand  the  sword  and  the  purse  of  the  Nation, 
and  In  the  other  the  legislative  and  Judicial 


authority,  and  hold  them  in  a  relentless  grip 
to  the  complete  annihilation  of  otir  consti- 
tutional rights. 

"We  saw  trade  disordered,  Governmerit  fi- 
nances ruined,  an  enormous  debt  piled  incal- 
culably high.  Intolerable  taxes.  Wc  saw  the 
superb  Constitution,  under  which  our  coun- 
try has  grown  great  and  respected,  torn  to 
shreds."  (Prom  Salem  (111.)  Advocate.  No- 
vember 13.  1863.  In  the  middle  of  the  flrst 
term  of  Mr.  Lincoln.) 

SPIRIT  or  AMERICA 

Courage,  faith —  these  are  the  watchwords 
that  will  take  us  through  The  spirit  of 
America  that  guides  us  today — that  spirit 
to  D€  lound  in  civilians  on  the  home  front, 
and  In  the  unconquerable  hearts  of  our  men 
on  the  fighting  fronts — that  spirit  will  lead 
us  to  victory. 

A  great  Virginian,  the  late  John  Goode,  was 
fond  of  telling  this  story: 

When  he  was  in  London  In  the  eighties  he 
was  the  guest  of  the  American  Ambassador 
at  a  dinner  given  to  foreign  ambassadors  and 
their  attaches.  At  this  dinner  there  had 
been  "flows  of  richest  wines  and  richer  flows 
of  wit  and  repartee." 

One  member  of  the  Prench  Legation  exhil- 
arated beyond  discretion,  and  remembering 
the  deep  wound  which  Germany  had  made 
Into  the  side  of  Prance  by  the  cutting  away 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  proposed  th'.    toast; 

"Here's  to  the  Prench  Republic:  Bounded 
on  the  south  by  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Switzer- 
land; bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean:  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  English 
C::hannel,  and — " 

Here  he  paused,  and  glaring  angrily  Into 
the  face  of  the  German  Ambassador — 

"Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  River  Rhine." 

The  American  Ambassador  gasped  with 
amazement  at  this  breach  of  social  etiquette, 
but  a  young  Englishman  with  rare  presence 
of  mind  sought  to  interpret  It  as  a  bit  of 
harmless  braggadocio  by  prosposing: 

"Here's  to  the  British  Empire:  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  North  Pole,  on  the  south  by 
the  South  Pole,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun." 

When  old  Rodley  D.  Evans,  of  the  county 
of  Ployd.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  then  a 
captain  In  the  United  States  Navy,  rose  slowly 
and  deliberately  to  his  feet,  and  In  his  deep, 
sea  voice  exclaimed:  "Here's  to  the  American 
Republic — not  her  physical  boundaries,  for 
she  wants  no  more  than  she  has,  but  here's 
to  the  spirit  of  America:  Bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Aurora  Borealla.  on  the  east  by 
the  creation  of  man,  on  the  south  by  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  day  of  Judgment." 

And.  my  friends,  what  Rodley  Evans  said 
was  true.  For  the  spirit  of  America  has  taken 
of  the  earth  old  hopes  and  hungers  of  the 
human  soul,  builded  of  them  a  structure  of 
society  and  government  rising  full  high  above 
the  corruption  of  selfish,  and  the  confusion  of 
reckless,  thought,  and  in  the  structure,  as  in  a 
temple  of  human  liberties,  has  lighted  an 
enduring  flame  which  shall,  in  God's  provi- 
dence, grow  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the 
perfect  day. 
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Mr.  OUTLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,   some 
criticism  has  been  heard  on  this  floor 


and  elsewhere  concerning  certain  actions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Mr.  John  Collier.  Convinced  as  I  am 
that  all  of  us  wish  to  hear  both  sides  of 
such  a  controversy,  I  am  inserting  here 
as  part  of  my  extension  of  remarks  a  re- 
port from  Mr.  Collier  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  which  should  help  to  clarify 
this  whole  picture: 

Mabcb  24. 1844. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary: 

I  am  informed  that  my  last  summer's  field 
trip  has  been  criUciaed  by  one  Purl  Willi*, 
who  appeared  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  while  I  was  In  Chicago.  I 
have  requested  of  the  committee  that  I  be 
heard,  but  in  the  meantime  I  supply  you  fuU 
information. 

My  trip  took  me  from  here  to  Chicago,  and 
I  t;ptnt  1  day  at  the  office,  and  from  Chicago 
I  went  to  Albuquerque  by  overnight  filght. 
From  Albuquerque  I  went  to  the  pueblos  of 
Isleta,  Laguna,  and  Acoma.  en  route  to  Win- 
dow Rock.  At  Window  Rock  I  met  for  2  days 
with  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  thence  I  fiew 
to  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  where  I  was  met  by  Super-  * 
Intendent  Poster  and  the  extension  agent  of 
the  Jurisdiction.  Explanatory  of  the  use  of 
air  transport.  I  point  out  that  rail  connec- 
tions with  southern  Nevada  are  indirect  and 
slow;  that  if  I  had  not  flown  it  would  have 
been  necessary  for  Superintendent  Foster  and 
his  staff  member  to  meet  me  somewhere  along 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  probably  at  the  Wala- 
pal  headquarters,  using  2  days  and  nights 
of  their  time  and  some  five  to  six  hundred 
mUes  of  automobile  travel,  and  using  approx- 
ln:iately  3  days  of  my  time 

Departing  from  Las  Vegas,  we  went  to  tha 
Moapa  Reservation  for  the  day.  and  thence  on 
to  Stewart,  through  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation. Arriving  at  Stewart,  our  agency 
headquarters.  I  made  this  place  my  center, 
occupying  guest  quarters  there,  and  from 
Stewart  for  the  next  8^  weeks,  I  visited  at 
different  reservations  of  Nevada,  going  over 
all  of  the  types  of  problems  and  meeting  with 
the  tribal  councils.  By  the  end  of  that  time 
I  had  visited  all  of  the  Nevada  reservations, 
except  McDermitt  and  Western  Shoshone, 
which  is  to  say  more  than  a  doa^n  of  them. 
During  this  same  time  I  worked  through  the 
problems  of  the  agency,  rather  systematically, 
1.  e..  the  school  and  health  programs,  the  ex- 
tension and  credit  programs,  meeting  with 
the  staff  and.  Indeed,  with  all  of  the  per- 
sonnel, and  incidentally  addressing  the  Lions 
and  Rotary  Clubs  at  Carson  City. 

I  should  have  continued  this  active  duty 
for  another  week  or  so,  but  on  August  4  I 
developed  a  streptococcus  infection  of  the 
right  eye  which  Involved  the  other  eye  sym- 
pathetically and  which  all  but  blinded  me 
and,  indeed,  but  for  sulfa  drugs,  I  should  have 
lost  the  eye.  This  Infection  continued  from 
August  4  to  August  18.  and  for  this  period  I 
took  sick  leave.  ActuaUy.  I  worked  pretty 
steadily  through  this  time,  likewise  receiving 
Ay  office  correspondence  and  having  It  read 
to  me  and  dlcUtlng  the  responses.  After, 
sick  leave  ending  on  Augvist  18. 1  took  annual 
leave  consecutively  until  September  13.  and 
my  leave  exUnded  for  a  total  of  87  daya. 

During  thU  time,  I.  e.,  on  August  28,  I  ob- 
tained a  divorce  at  Reno,  and  thereafter  I 
remarried 

Beeumtng  active  duty  on  Bpptember  W.  I 
proceeded  to  complete  my  inspection  of  the 
Indian  areas,  going  with  Biiperintendent 
PosUr  to  McDermitt  for  a  day  und  a  night, 
and  thence  on.  by  Government  car,  to  the 
Hopl  Eeecrvatlon  In  Arlaona  for  2  days,  and 
thence  to  the  Navaho  Agency  for  a  day.  and 
thence  In  another  Government  car  to  Albu- 
querque. Superintendent  Poster  drove  me 
to  |?*nT***  Canyon  and  then  dppnrted  on  oA- 
clal  buetneas  which  he  had  to  transit  at 
Phoenix.  Plma,  and  Poeton,  Arii, 

At  Albuquerque  I  worked  3  days  at  Halted 
Pueblos,  meeting  with  varlcus  ol  the  "    "^ 
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groups,  and  I  departed  by  train  on  tbe  21st 
for  Chicago,  and  thence,  after  5  days  at  the 
cAce  In  Chicago,  on  to  Washington  by  train. 
I  am  unable  to  decipher  clearly  the  basla 
of  complaint  about  the  above  record.  Nevada 
1b  one  of  our  Important  Indian  areas,  and  the 
latest  of  my  previous  Inspections  meetings 
there  bad  been  as  much  as  4  years  ago.  I  had 
never  visited  Moapa  and  McOermltt  before. 
In  successive  years  I  bad  held  out  to  the  In- 
dians hope  that  I  would  come,  but  had  not 
taken  the  time  because  of  tbe  demands  of 
other  areas.  Tbe  Indian  area  of  Nevada  rep- 
naents  a  considerably  wide  area  of  Indian 
country,  l.  e..  the  whole  region  where  rela- 
tively small  groups  of  Indians.  Islanded  with- 
in white  pof  ulation5 .  are  being  rehabilitated 
through  the  mechanisms  and  resources  being 
made  paeslble  by  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  has  tbe  happy 
transformation  from  Indian  life  been 
achieved  as  in  five  or  six  of  the  Nevada  res- 
ervations like  McDermitt,  Duckwater.  and 
RecM  River  Also.  Nevada  is  an  area  where 
certain  of  the  Indian  groups,  through  the  re- 
organization act.  have  progressed  so  far  that 
the  withdrawal  of  much  Government  super- 
'Tlsion  Is  possible  and  Is  in  fact  planned 
and  In  one  case  being  achieved  now. 

Nevada  also  is  a  State  where  public  rela- 
tions an  of  drst  importance:  hence  I  made 
contact  while  there  with  the  Governor,  with 
Senator  Schugham.  with  the  attorneys  in 
charge  of  our  water  adjustments  at  Walker 
River  and  along  tbe  Trtickee  River,  and  with 
the  press. 

During  my  time  in  Nevada.  I  obtained  a 
divorce.  That  circumstance  I  take  it  concerns 
nobody,  the  only  question  being  whether, 
luring  tbe  fraction  of  my  time  that  I  was  on 
active  duty  in  Nevada.  I  was  on  genuine  and 
Important  public  duty.    Manifestly  I  was. 

Due  to  the  loss  of  time  through  the  eye 
Infection.  I  could  not  get  to  western  Sho- 
shone, but  instead  Superintendent  Beck  came 
to  ■••  me.  and  I  promised  the  Western  Sho-. 
■bones  that  I  would  make  a  visit  there  this 
year  If  it  were  humanly  possible 

John  Collizh, 
Commiiaioner. 
P  8. — I  failed  to  Include  mention  of  the 
Item,  called  attention  to  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  that  my  plane  trip  from  Window 
Rock  to  Las  Vegas  was  charged  against 
Navabo  Agency  funds  That  was  done  be- 
cause It  is  the  Navaho  Agency  which  has  the 
contract  with  Mr.  Cutters  plane.  The  charge 
has  been,  or  will  be  as  a  matter  of  routine, 
shifted  to  otir  headquarters  travel  fund,  be- 
ing properly  a  charge  against  that  fund;  the 
Navaho  Agency  being  reimbursed  from  that 
fund. 

-J.  C 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  a  speech  I  made  at  the 
sevenih  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute 
of  Accounting  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  on  Saturday.  May  20, 
1944: 

I  hope  you  will  forgive  a  Kansas  farmer 
and  livestockman  for  presuming  to  come 
here  and  speak  to  you  Obioans  about  gov- 
ernment. Tour  Buckeye  State  has  produced 
seven  Presidents,  and   manages   to   keep   a 
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barter  freedom  on  a  false  altar  of  security 
Then  came  Juggled  deficit  financing,  hiage 
public  works,  big  armies,  bitterness  between 
labor  and  capital.  They  called  it  National 
Socialism.  Inevitable  social  unrest  must  be 
blamed  on  something,  so  minorities  are  perse- 
cuted and  finally  a  nation  sees  an  answer  in 
the  spdlls  ol  war 

More  and  more  we  hear  discussions  of  a 
post-war  world  where  peace  is  to  be  fostered 
by  International  harmony  and  economic  sta- 
bility Tet  these  things  must  begin  at  home. 
International  relationships  never  can  be  sat- 
isfactory unless  internal  conditions  are 
sound.  One  of  our  greatest  contributions  to 
the  future  peace  of  the  worjd  can  be  to  put 
our  own  financial  house  In  order  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  policy  of  wise  Government 
spending,  a  stable  currency,  balanced  budgets, 
and  a  positive  program  of  debt  retirement. 

This  is  our  traditional  fiscal  policy.  With 
its  help  these  United  States  grew  fast  and 
strong  so  that  today  the  world  almost  takes 
for  granted  that  we  shall  not  only  perform 
a  modern  miracle  of  war  production,  but  that 
we  shall  be  strong  enough  to  underwrite  the 
peace  as  well 

This  year  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
budget  of  1 104 .000 .000 .000,  mostly  for  war 
purposes  We  will  pay  in  only  about  $45,000.- 
000.000  of  taxes  he  difference  is  a  big  dtfl- 
clt,  yes;  but  $45,000,000,000  of  taxes  is  more 
in  volume  and  more  per  capita  than  any  na- 
tion under  the  sun  Is  paying  or  ever  has  paid. 

One  hundred  and  four  billion  dollars  going 
out;  forty-five  billion  dollars  coming  in.  That 
is  the  way  this  year's  books  do  not  balance. 
We  are  just  borrowing  that  balance.  It  can 
be  called  deficit  financing,  although  plain 
people  simply  refer  to  It  as  going  In  the  red. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  we  couldn't  raise 
even  close  to  $104,000,000,000  by  taxation  If 
we  tried  to  raise  that  amount  by  taxes,  our 
war  elTort  and  everything  else  would  stop 
ftinctloning.  Taxes,  even  in  wartime,  reach 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  In  a  way  it 
is  good  that  they  do,  for  it  Is  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  precious  things  bringing  us 
victory  today— labor,  enterprise.  Industry,  and 
national  muscle — grew  on  a  land  relatively 
free  of  taxes,  and  I  don't  think  they  will  grow 
Ln  any  other  soil 

Let's  take  a  look  at  our  rising  tax  ther- 
mometer. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  taxes 
were  5  percent  of  tbe  national  income.  Taxes 
were  14  percent  in  1920.  In  1944,  tbe  econ- 
omists predict  they  will  amount  to  38  percent 
of  the  national  income.  Only  patriotism  in 
time  of  war  will  tolerate  such  great  diversion 
of  income  to  government. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  improv- 
ing the  Treasury's  position  is  to  carefully 
scrutinize  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 
Every  dollar  tbat  can  be  saved  means  one 
less  dollar  of  present  or  future  taxes  I  am 
afraid  we  have  become  too  careless  with 
hundreds  of  billions  and  other  astronomical 
figures  in  recent  years.  Fifty  million  tax- 
payers are  awakening  to  the  fact  it  is  their 
money  that  is  being  so  loosely  tossed  about. 

So  much  for  the  Immediate  problem,  which 
Is  only  a  small  taste,  only  a  beginning  of  the 
critical  days  ahead.  In  considering  the  poet- 
war  tax  program,  we  are  trying  to  determine 
what  our  needs  will  be,  for  It  will  be  a  tragic 
travesty  on  a  glorious  and  costly  victory  If 
that  program  is  not  wisely  planned  and  soon. 
»  We  shall  come  out  of  the  war  with  a  debt  of 
$300,000,000,000  You  have  to  put  down  some 
figure.  That's  the  one  I  put  down.  The 
debt  is  not  all  for  war;  it  is  the  accumulation 
of  14  years  of  deficit  financing.  We  haven't 
had  a  balanced  budget  since  1930. 

Now,  if  we  pay  2-percent  interest  on  that 
$300,000,000,000  debt,  we  shall  have  $&.000,- 
000.000  tj  pay  in  interest  annually.  Not 
many  years  ago,  $6,000,000,000  would  have 
carried  the  whole  Government  cost. 

So  well  have  Interest  on  the  debt,  and  we 
must  try  to  write  off  the  principal  •■  we 
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go  along  If  we  should  set  aside  as  much 
L  $10,000,000,000  annually  for  debt  and  in- 
terest repayment,  it  would  take  three  gen- 
tratlons  to  get  a  clean  alate. 

Here  are  some  other  major  Items  that  will 
be  saddled  onto  the  Nation's  taxpaying  power 
In  the  coming  days  of  peace. 

We  are  going  to  maintain  a  big  Army  and 

IVftW 

We  are  committed,  with  our  allies,  to  help 
rehabilitate  destitute  nations. 

We  are  committed  to  mtister-out  payments 
for  our  sons  and   daughters  coming   home 

from  war. 

We  are  committed  to  the  hospitalization 
and  rehabilitation  of  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

We  have  made  extensive  investments 
abroad  in  faculties  for  war  and  trade— South 
America,  Canada,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere— to 
maintain — or  liquidate. 

The  cost  of  our  post-war  economy,  in- 
cluding these  major  items,  U  variously  esti- 
mated from  $18,000,000,000  to  $30,000,000,000 
annually.  But  thU  figure  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  flgvire  it  must  derive  from— 
our  national  income. 

Today  we  are  able  to  collect  $46,000,000,- 
000  In  taxes  simply  because  our  national  In- 
come 18  around  $160,000,000,000.  Had  we 
tried  to  collect  $48,000,000,000  in  1932-lt 
would  have  been  necessary  to  confiscate  prac- 
tically every  cent  of  Income. 

Right  here  is  tbe  major  point  of  every- 
thing I  have  to  say.  Government,  with  Its 
tax  policy,  must  be  as  eager  to  promote  a 
constructive  peace  as  it  was  a  destructive 
war.  The  soxindest  maxim  we  can  follow  is 
the  American  device  of  low  rates  and  high 
volume.  This  is  tbe  only  way  to  avoid  sub- 
terfuges of  Inflation  or  debt  repudiation.  It 
is  the  American  way.  No  Imported  false 
economies  here.  And  it  wlU  bring  us  the 
volume  of  tax  revenue  needed  to  pay  our  blU 
like  freemen;  to  thus  preserve  oxir  savings, 
our  Insurance,  our  pensions,  tbe  buying 
power  of  our  wages. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  we  Just  consider 
the  opposite  conception  of  taxation  from  our 
time-proved  way.  Suppose  we  say.  Lets  have 
high  tax  rat^es  and  low  volume.  What  hap- 
pens then?  Why,  tbe  American  famUy  car 
wUl  become  a  sharecroppers*  mule,  and  the 
missus  will  go  back  to  tbe  washboard  and 
spinning  wheel  of  her  grandmother's  day. 
The  guy  who  holds  the  mortgage  this  time 
wUl  be  Uncle  Sam  and  bis  crew  of  tax  col- 
lectors. 

High  rates  and  low  volume  is  nothing  more 
than  government  of  tbe  Government,  by  tbe 
Government,  and  for  the  Government. 

How  do  we  pay  off?  I  offer  you  a  con- 
structive program  of  six  points. 

1.  By  stimulated  civilian  production,  freed 
of  governmental  control.  Farms,  factories, 
mill'.  utUlties,  trains,  steamsnlps,  stores 
must  earn  money  to  pay  taxes.  They  wont 
have  Income  to  tax.  If  government  continues 
directives,  regiUatlons,  priorities,  and  confis- 
catory taxes.  Some  controls,  I  grant,  are 
needed  to  bold  back  Inflation  and  black  mar- 
keU  until  production  can  more  nearly  meet 
the  pent-up  consumer  demands  at  the  close 
of  war.  But  production  must  be  freed  of 
restrictions  at  tbe  earliest  moment. 

I  like  to  think  tbat  tomorrow's  peaceftU 
world  will  hold  tremendotis  opport\inity.  Tbe 
opportunity  system  made  our  Nation  great. 
It  can  make  It  great  again.  And  it  can  bring 
It  nearer  to  a  sound  position  more  quickly 
than  any  other  system  which  has  «)rung  from 
the  mind  of  man.  Let's  have  no  more  of 
class  legislation  that  stifles  ideas  for  pro- 
duction and  keeps  idle  the  wealth  that  should 
be  producing  national  Income  and  making 
Jobs. 

9.  Small  companies  and  new  enterprises 
abotild  be  spared  at  least  a  part  of  the  tax 
responsibUities  of  established  concerns  u^tU 
they  acbleve  footing  in  tbe  economic  life. 


Tbe  automobile,  tbe  radio,  and  tbe  airplane 
all  came  out  of  snmll  shops.  Continued 
progress  Is  inseparable  from  free  enterprise 
of  the  individual,  which  of  necessity  starts 
from  small  beginnings. 

The  war  has  played  havoc  with  small  con- 
cerns. A  Department  of  Commerce  study 
showed  273.000  firms,  mostly  small  ones,  went 
out  of  business  from  June  1940  to  June  1942 — 
an  average  of  450  each  working  day. 

Small  business  not  only  brings  vigorous 
growth  to  ouLT  economic  life,  It  also  has  a 
profound  social  significance.  The  small 
btislnessman  Is  an  important  part  of  our 
community  existence.  Many  of  our  return- 
ing veterans  will  establish  their  own  entr.r- 
prlses  as  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  a  means  of 
earning  a  living."  The  Independence  and 
vigor  of  small  companies  shall  be  encowaged 
by  definite  tax  concessions. 

We  Kansas  farmers  think  we  particularly 
bave  common  cause  with  the  small-business 
man.  A  livestockman  is  just  as  much  in  the 
meat  business  as  your  comer  butcher  or  tbe 
meat  packer.  We  stockmen  are  small-busi- 
ness men.  And  that  It  why  I  know  that  all 
btislness,  big  and  little,  needs  only  the  chance 
to  prove  tnat  economic  and  national  progress 
are  one  and  tbe  same  thing. 

3.  Obstructions  to  the  flow  of  capital  into 
productive  Industry  should  be  removed.    So 
It  is  a  healthy  sign  to  hear  so  much  discus- 
sion of  eliminating  all  or  part  of  the  double 
taxation  on  corporate  dividends.    Tbe  work- 
ingman  has  a  great  stake  In  this,  for  It  takes 
about  $6,000  of  plant,  machinery,  and  work- 
ing capital  to  provide  one  person  with  a  job. 
A  wise  tax  structure  will  bring  venture  capital 
Into  productive,  employment  giving  enter- 
prises. «  ,   w 
Many   of    you    no    doubt    noticed    Ralph 
Robey's  article  in  Newsweek  of  what  happens 
to  investments  for  venture  capital  for  new 
business.    Mr.  Robey  analyzes  what  happens 
If  10  men,  each  with  a  taxable  income  of 
$50,000.  should  put  up  $100,000  for  a  mUlion- 
dollar  corporation  and  It  should  bave  tbe  luck 
to  earn  $100,000  the  flrst  year  before  taxes. 
The  minimum  Federal  tax  such  a  corporation 
would  pay  would  be  $40,000  leaving  $60,000  to 
be  paid  in  dlvldenda.  apparently  a  return  of 
6  percent  to  the  stockholders.     But  as  each 
stockholder    is    in    the    $50,000    income-tax 
bracket  he  would  have  to  pay  a  tax  of  $4,500 
out   of   each   $6,000   dividend.    This   would 
leave  each  stockholder  a  net  return  on  his 
$100,000  Investment  of  $1,500,  or  1.5  percent. 
This  stockholder  would  no  doubt  figure  that 
a  return  of  1.5  percent  would  hardly  com- 
pensate him"  for  taking  tbe  risk  of  putting 
his  money  Into  new  ventures.    Now,  if  he  had 
a  lower  taxable  Income  of  say  $14,000  a  year 
his  return  wotild  net  him  a  glittering  3 
percent.    But,  if  his  Income  was  $14,000  he 
probably  wotildn't  have  $100,000  to  invest  in 
this  new  enterprise. 

I  suggest  we  revise  our  tax  structure  so 
that  individuals  wUl  be  encouraged  to  put 
their  savings  to  work  in  post-war  America, 
as  savings  bave  been  put  to  work  in  this 
Nation  since  its  beginning. 

4.  Tbe  pending  tax  bill,  tbe  so-called  slm- 
pliflcation  bill,  goes  a  long  way  toward  wip- 
ing out  taxpayer  perplexities.  But  the  tax 
law  should  be  simplified  even  more.  As  you 
know,  the  simplification  bill  deals  only  with 
personal  taxes— business  taxes  are  still  to  be 
considered.  The  entire  code  on  Federal 
corporate  taxes  must  be  scrutinized,  and  un- 
productive but  bothersome  tax  levies  eUml- 
nated.  For  Instance,  the  declared  value  tax 
and  tbe  related  capital  stock  tax.  which  actu- 
ally  produce   only   an   extremely   smaU   net 

revenue,  should  be  eliminated.  

Please  do  not  think  I  am  here  trying  to 
Inject  personalities  or  politics,  but  I  feel  It  my 
duty  to  tell  you  quite  frankly  that  we  Re- 
publicans anticipate  having  to  carry  tbe 
weight  of  the  responslbUlty  In  meeting  the 
coming  historic  fiscal  crisis  of  staggering  debt 
and  post-war  tax  problems.    Tbat  is  tbe  rea- 


son our  minority  leader.  Representative  Jos- 
eph Maxtik,  has  named  a  committee  on  taxa- 
tion of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  job.  And  I  am  particularly  anxi- 
ous concerning  tbe  future  of  the  corporate  in- 
come tax,  for  it  Is  my  special  duty  In  this 
Republican  group,  as  chairman  of  the  corpo- 
rate tax  subcommittee,  to  formulate  an  in- 
centive tax  program.  And  if  any  of  you  can 
help  a  Kansas  cattleman.  I  urge  you  to  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  ideas. 

Also,  at  the  close  of  war  we  should  termi- 
nate the  excess-profits  tax.  In  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries  the  excess-profits 
tax  has  been  used  primarily  to  capture  war 
profits,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  tax  has 
made  necessary  various  optional  methods  and 
Innumerable  relief  provisions  which  have 
added  reams  of  confusing  technical  provi- 
sions to  our  tax  statutes.  In  droppliig  the 
excess-proflU  tax  when  peace  comes  we  can 
simplify  otir  tax  law  and  regulations  in  very 
substantial  degree. 

5.  Hand  In  hand  with  simplification,  our 
future  tax  policy  must  contemplate  an  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  the  tax 
laws.  We  must  encourage  tax  officials  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  make  it  worth  while 
to  remain  in  public  service  and  free  them  of 
domination  by  political  forces.  „  ..  ^ 

Tbe  cost  of  tax  compliance  In  the  United 
States  is  tremendous.  Business  taxpayers 
particularly  feel  tbe  impact  of  more  than 
175  000  tax  coUectlng  bodies.  The  Federal 
Government  Is.  of  course,  the  number  one 
tax  collector,  and  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  tax  sUtutes  Involves  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  manpower  and  effort  on  tbe  part  of 
both  taxpayers  and  Government.  I  believe 
we  have  a  serious  responsibility  in  the  Con- 
gress to  examine  the  matter  of  tax  adminis- 
tration and  to  write  tax  statutes  which  wlU 
foster  certainty  and  equity. 

Tbe  Intent  of  Congress  must  be  made  so 
plain  there  will  be  little  chance  of  inequity 
or  mislnterpreUtlon.  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple the  executive  branch  of  Government 
should  not  be  empowered  to  determine  in- 
come, deductions,  and  taxes  within  iU  own 
discretion,  for  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
time  that  such  powers  will  be  used  for  po- 
litical or  punitive  purposes. 

6  And  flnaUy,  when  we  bave  our  bouse  in 
order  and  our  economy  at  work  on  a  truly 
democratic  basis,  we  must  intelligently  g?g. 
otir  earning  power,  set  our  tax  sights  on  the 
maximum  business  and  trade  and  employ- 
ment—and cut  the  cloth  accordingly. 

I  believe  some  economists  hold  that  if  taxes 
go  beyond  ib  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come, they  begin  to  reach  a  Po'°t  of  d^mln- 
isblng  returns.  Tbat  is  to  say,  a  40-percent 
rate  might  produce  less  money  than  a  20-per. 
cent  rate  simply  because  business  prcduc- 
tlon  and  taxable  Incomes  would  begin  falling 
off  under  such  a  tax  load. 

Well,  we  are  now  taxing  the  Nation  about 
38  percent  of  its  national  InCjme^Thats 
morV  thap  economic  law  allows.  The  on  y 
reason  we  get  by  with  It  is  b?cause  Uncle 
Sam  is  underwriting  practically  every  major 
industry  and  service.  When  he  steps  out  of 
this  responsibility  and  releases  those  con- 
trols, my  friends,  we  must  cut  the  tax  rate. 
If  oxir  national  income  after  the  war  runs 
at  a  rate  of  about  $125,000,000,000  yearly,  it 
U  my  belief  tbat  we  would  be  foolhardy  to 

atteiipt  to  levy  more  than  tlOOOO-OOJiJ^K) 
State  and  local  Uxes  and  about  $18,000  000.- 
000  to  $20,000,000,000  in  Federal  taxes.  U  this 
Is  our  post-war  tax  Umlt,  we  must  keep,  the 
expenditure  side  of  the  budget  within  gov- 
ernmental Income.  .».  ♦  .,o 

We  would  do  weU  to  remember  tbat  $1B.- 
000  000.000  to  $20,000,000,000  of  Federal  Gov- 
eminent  is  a  lot  of  government.  We  usea 
to  get  along  quite  well  In  the  1920  s.  for  In- 
stance, on  one-sixth  as  much.  There  U  W) 
magic  in  large-scale  spending  by  Government. 
If  It  has  any  virtues  at  all,  they  Ue  witbin 
narrow  and  temporary  limlta. 
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I  haT*  •  0re*t  faith  In  otir  futiire.  I  know 
there  are  these  who  look  to  Government  as 
th«  cornucopia  from  which  all  blessings  flow. 
But  that  frame  of  mind  is  a  foreign  impor- 
tation. When  our  yoiing  manhood  returns 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  will 
bring  with  them — and  to  us — a  better  appre- 
ciation of  American  standards  of  self-de- 
pendence in  a  framework  of  self-government. 

Why.  we've  bad  some  professors  tell  us 
we'd  be  better  off  with  trillions  instead  of 
puny  millions  of  debt.  But.  as  a  friend  of 
mine  says,  those  fellows  have  upside-down 
brains.  Ill  venture  they  have  a  hard  time 
running  a  farm  or  grocery  store  on  that 
theory. 

Our  eternal  hope,  now  as  always,  is  the 
Moral  fiber  of  America.  We  spent  rard  dol- 
Ian:  we  borrowed  hard  dollars,  we  will  pay 
back  hard  dollars.  What's  done  cannot  be 
undone — as  Lady  Macbeth  'aid — and  so  with 
honest  purpose,  let  us  get  on  with  the  Job 
of  making  our  own  futura. 


S«wcll  Arery  Veriui  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATIMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted,  I  am  inserting 
Iti  the  Record  the  sixth  and  last  article 
of  a  series  of  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared daily  in  the  Chicago  Sun  under 
the  title  "Sewell  Avery  Versus  the  Peo- 
ple." This  article  appeared  in  the  May 
20.  1944.  issue,  is  entitled  "W.  L.  B.  Rec- 
ords Show  High  Job  Turn-over  in  Ward's 
Plants,"  and  is  as  follows: 

aEwcLL  Avnr  vzasns  the  pcopij; — w.  v.  b. 
»if*^n^  auow  H!CH  job  TuxN-oviat  in  WAKO'S 

PLAWTS 

(Last  of  a  series) 

(By  Thomas  P.  Re3molds  and  Charles  O. 
Grldley ) 

Washington.  May  19. — ^Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  has  not  passed  a  dividend  on  its  common 
stock  since  1933.  In  the  years  since  Sewell  L. 
Avery  took  command  of  the  mail-order  house. 
Ward  has  piled  up  net  profits  totaling 
•  197.470,000. 

In  the  same  period.  Avery's  operating  poli- 
cies In  his  own  plant  were  of  a  nature  that 
causad  a  War  Labor  Board  investigating  panel 
tO-iaport  "a  wage  scale  which  is  very  low" 
and  "an  abnormally  high  [personnel]  turn- 
over, indicative  of  employee  unrest." 

"The  Montgomery  Ward  turu-over.  how- 
ever." this  W.  L.  B.  panel  reported  officially  on 
September  6.  1943,  "is  excessive  and  not  to  be 
explained  by  seasonal  lay-offs  and  rehirings 
alone,  or  even  by  inductions  into  the  armed 
service.  Almost  half  of  the  regtilar  workers 
In  the  [Chicago]  retail  store,  the  Schwinn 
warehouse,  and  more  than  one-fourth  in  the 
mail-order  house  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany^ess  than  6  months.  Further.  57  percent. 
62  percent,  and  44  percent  of  the  workers  in 
the  three  establishments,  respectively,  have 
Ijeen  with  the  company  for  1  year  or  less." 

In  explaining  its  statement  that  Avery's 
Vafc  scale  was  "very  low,"  the  official  report 
■aid  that  a  wage  study  had  shown  that  81.7 
percent  of  the  workers  in  the  mail-order 
bouse  and  83.7  percent  of  those  in  the  ware- 
kouae  were  paid  less  than  $37  a  week.  As  a 
result  at  this  report  the  W.  L.  B.  unanimovisly 
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of  war,  if  that  is  good  citizenship,  then  par- 
haps  I  don't  know  good  citizenship. " 

On  December  25,  1943,  Roger  D,  Lapham, 
board  chairman  of  the  American  Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co..  then  an  Industry  member  of 
the  board  and  now  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 
directly  accused  Avery  of  bad  faith.  In  a 
letter  to  Avery,  Lapham  said: 

"On  November  13  you  said  you  would  ac- 
cept the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  in  time  of 
war:  on  November  18  the  President  directed 
you  to  do  so:  on  November  21  you  said  you 
would  promptly  comply:  on  December  8  you 
refused  compliance,  unless  a  clause  of  your 
own  wording  was  Inserted  In  the  agreement. 
This  I  hold  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  for  by 
your  first  lettrr  you  had  committed  yourself 
to  a  certain  course  of  action  and  failure  to 
live  up  to  that  commitment  in  spirit  If  not 
in  actual  fact  was,  I  repeat,  bad  faith.  That 
was  my  opinion  on  December  8.  and  1  have 
had  no  reason  to  change  It  since  then."' 

Criticism  of  Avery's  policies,  however,  was 
by  no  means  limited  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  It  has  been  widely 
voiced  by  scores  of  former  high  executives 
of  Ward's,  who  resigned  or  were  fired  when 
their  views  clashed  with  those  of  the  "boss" 
upstairs. 

They  include  such  highly  placed  business 
leaders  as  Walter  Baumhogger.  president  of 
United  Cigar  Stores,  Inc.;  Raymond  Fogler, 
whom  Avery  disposed  of  as  president  of 
Ward's  without  giving  him  advance  notice, 
who  is  now  president  of  the  W.  T.  Grant 
chain  of  stores:  Walter  Moving,  president  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York  department  store: 
Howard  Jordan,  president,  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Co.;  Howard  Hudglns,  president, 
SIon«  Blabon  Co.;  George  W.  Vaught,  first 
vice  president,  Goodrich  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 
Frank  Folsom.  vice  president.  R.  C.  A. -Victor 
Co.;  John  C.  Wilson,  vice  president.  United 
Wallpaper  Factories,  Inc.,  Chicago,  the  Na- 
tion's largest  wallpaper  manufacturers;  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Browning,  chief  of  purchases  for 
the  Army  services,  and  thus  the  world's 
greatest  buyer  (Browning  is  president  on 
leave  of  United  Wallpaper):  and  John  Don- 
aldson, vice  president  of  Butler  Bros.,  of 
Chicago. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  group  which 
calls  Itself  the  Montgomery  Ward  Alumni 
Association  and  whose  critical  opinions  of 
Avery  are  as  voluminous  as  the  Montgomery 
Ward  catalog. 

When  Folsom.  once  vice  president  of 
Ward's,  in  charge  of  merchandising  at  $71,000 
a  year,  was  under  consideration  for  vice  pres- 
ident of  R.  C.  A-Vlctor,  Folsom  relates,  Avery 
used  every  ounce  of  his  not  Inconsiderable 
financial  Influence  to  prevent  his  former 
executive  from  getting  the  Job.  But  Folsom 
got  it. 


Not  Tomorrow  Bat  Today 
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Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri .  Mr .  Speak  - 
er,  under  leave  just  granted  to  extend 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
timely  and  pertinent  editorial  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  problems  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  only  one  of  the  major  post-war 
problems  confronting  the  Nation,  but  it  is 
a  problem  of  the  immediate  present.   Wc 
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trill  not  be  able  adequataly  to  meet  to- 
morrow's emergencies  unless  we  begin 

today. 

It  Is  not  a  new  problem.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  white  man's  occupancy  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  And  we  are  not  without  en- 
lightening and  admonitory  information 
on  the  subject  gained  through  the  ex- 
pensive and  agonizing  school  of  practical 
experience. 

Our  colleagues  are  urging  the  adoption 
of  flood-control  plans  involving  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  a  vast  acreage  of  marginal 
lands.  It  has  a  familiar  ring.  During 
the  last  depression  when  we  were  plowing 
imder  the  pigs  and  desperately  seeking  an 
outlet  for  mountainous  surpluses,  these 
same  interests  were  advocating  reclama- 
tion projects  to  bring  Into  profuse  pro- 
duction empire-like  areas  which  had 
never  produced  a  blade  of  marketable 
grass. 

That  Is  precisely  the  situation  con- 
fronting us  today.  With  every  ware- 
house and  cold-storage  plant  filled  to 
capacity;  with  a  total  of  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  food  on  hand  which 
must  be  loosed  on  the  open  market  when 
the  armistice  is  concluded  in  either  the 
European  or  Asiatic  theater  of  war,  we 
are  asked  to  bring  Into  cultivation  and 
production  4,000,000  excess  acres  of 
land — and  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government — with  no  promise 
or  prospect  of  reimbursement.  This  is 
the  subject  discussed  in  the  accompany- 
ing editorial  from  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
published  in  the  geographical  and  finan- 
cial center  of  the  bread  basket  of  the 
Nation. 

May  I  earnestly  urge  the  careful  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  following  editorial  by  all 
who  are  interested  In  practical  flood  con- 
trol and  the  welfare  of  American  agri- 
culture: 

vtnrr  add  4,000,900  acres 
Now  that  the  purpose  of  the  Irrigatlonlsts 
and  land  development  companies  uprlver  to 
control  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  for  their 
own  local  developments  has  been  brought 
Into  plain  view.  It  is  time  to  stop  and  aak 
ourselves  a  question  which  is  highly  Im- 
portant but  has  not  much  entered  Into  the 
discussions  so  far. 

What  is  the  need  of  4.000,000  extra  acres  of 
Irrigated  land?  And  especially,  what  Is  the 
need  of  it  when  these  lands  are  of  such  sec- 
ondary nature  that  the  Governors  of  the 
upper  Plains  States  have  admitted  that  these 
lands  cannot  of  themselves  bear  the  cort  of 
Irrigation,  and  must  therefore  get  free  water 
from  reservoirs  built  by  the  people's  money 
for  other  purposes,  if  they  are  to  be  irrigated? 
In  an  address  delivered  at  Chicago  late  in 
March.  Secretary  Claude  R.  Wickard  had 
•ome  things  to  say  which  are  very  pertinent 
to  these  questions.  "One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  American  agriculture  after  the 
war,"  he  said  "will  be  to  find  a  good  market 
for  all  the  American  farmers  want  to  pro- 
duce and  can  produce  within  the  limits  of 
sound  farming  methods." 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
ttire  indicate  that  with  high  prices  and  in- 
tensive educational  campaigns,  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  can,  within  the  next  6  years,  on 
lands  now  under  cultivation.  Increase  their 
production  to  60  percent  above  the  average 
of  1936-39.  Even  with  moderate  prices  and 
only  the  Ubual  educational  methods,  this 
■  prodtictlon  can  be  increased  up  to  40  percent 
above  the  pre-war  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  population  estimates 
Indicate  that  by  1950  there  wlU  be  not  mor$ 


than  a  10-percent  Increase  over  the  average 
for  1936-39.  In  other  words  the  agricultural 
production  per  capita  could  be  Inomeasuraljly 
beirond  any  figure  comparable  In  the  past. 

We  did  not  have  the  right  answer  to  th« 
farm  surplus  problem  before  the  war.  Look- 
ing to  the  period  after  the  war,  the  problem 
remains  one  which  will  cause  headaches  for 
agricultural  and  economic  leaders. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  critical  condition 
could  be  created  by  the  addition  of  crop  stu:- 
pluses  produced  on  4,000,000  acres  of  land 
which  would  be  made  productive  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation  at  large.  The  reclama- 
tion bureau  estimates  an  annual  raw  crop 
value  of  $130,000,000  for  thU  acreage— con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  the  total 
value  of  all  Missouri  crops  in  1943,  which 
was  a  year  of  abnormaUy  high  acreage  yleld$. 
These  are  all  estimates  on  the  conservative 
Bide,  but  they  illustrate  the  oompetltive 
weight  against  the  present  crop  total  which 
would  be  thrown  by  such  a  project  as  th$ 
Irrigation  Interests  are  advancing.  And  this 
added  weight  is  greater  when  the  small  list 
of  Irrigated  producU  is  considered — grains, 
sugar  beets,  legume  hay,  and  perhaps  flax. 
Competition  In  these  categories  would  be  ex- 
cessively punishing. 

The  total  crop  production  of  the  new  Irri- 
gated land  might  amount  to  only  1  or  3  per- 
cent of  the  national  production— but  vir- 
tually all  of  this  would  be  surplus.  After  ■ 
the  last  war,  be  It  remembered,  when  th«  I 
wartime  production  hit  the  peacetime  reduc- 
tion In  demand,  a  reduction  of  only  8  or  4 
percent  In  the  exports  of  our  surplus  rapidly 
created  an  unmanageable  domestic  pUe  of 
farm  products.  The  result — the  farm  depres- 
sion of  the  early  twenties. 

The  situation  would  be  different  If  the 
farmers  of  the  upper  river  States  were  going 
to  expand  their  irrigation  farming  by  their 
own  efforts.  At  least  there  would  not  under 
such  circumstances  be  ground  for  a  reason- 
able objection — even  though  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  did  not  like  It  and 
knew  it  was  affecting  directly  their  own 
pocketbooks  and  the  living  standards  of  their 
own  families. 

But  what  is  being  proposed  here  by  the 
up-river  Interests  Is.  In  a  nutshell,  a  form 
of  parasitism.  They  deelre  to  levy  upon  th« 
free  water  impounded  for  other  purposes,  to 
develop  these  potentially  disastrous  competi- 
tive areas.  Further,  they  prop)o8e  to  obtain 
priorities  on  all  up-river  waters,  even  when 
the  rights  to  the  use  of  them  down  river 
have  been  established  by  many  decades  of  use 
for  antedating  the  claims  of  the  dry-land 
development  companies. 

The  old  State  rights  cry  has  been  raised — 
a  convenient  red  herring.  Senator  Whxzlb 
cried  "States'  rights"  in  a  recent  speech — 
and  yet  demanded  Federal  money  to  carry 
out  his  program  of  Irrigation  development. 
In  this  Instance,  obviously,  the  aegis  of  State 
rights  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  Senator 
WHiacLOi's  little  bloc  of  States.  It  Is  a  poor 
principle  that  worka  only  one  way.  There 
are  State  rights  also  Involved  In  the  neces- 
sities of  the  down-river  States — ^rights  every 
bit  as  cogent  as  those  of  the  Senator's  balll- 

-  To  return  again  to  the  question  of  the 
4,000,000  acres  of  secondary,  public-expense, 
free-water  Irrigation  land  proposed  by  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  the  land  companies,  and 
the  immigration  companies  of  certain  rail- 
roads, it  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  there 
are  far  cheaper  and  better  ways  of  increas- 
ing national  food  production,  whenever  we 
shaU  need  it  In  the  future,  than  this  method. 
It  can  be  done  at  comparatively  small  cost 
by  protecting  the  bottomlands  from  flood  and 
by  Improving  the  uplands  ol  the  present 
established  farm  area. 

Already  there  is  enough  farm  land  available 
for  the  next  several  generations.  The  value* 
Of  thU  lard  are  established,  and  the  ecruitl«$ 


therein.  The  opening  of  a  great  new  area  of 
farm  Und  could  very  easily  cause  loss  to  th$ 
people  who  have  been  working  this  soil  for 
decades,  and  create  serious  economic  dislo- 
cations. 

We  hav»  a  surplus  of  food  now  In  the  midst 
of  war.  We  have  had  a  prodigious  experience 
In  the  past  of  striving  to  meet  periodic  peace- 
time surpluses.  We  know  we  can,  if  need  be, 
greatly  increase  our  present  crop  production. 
Why,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
4.000,000  acres  of  land  which  could  never 
support  the  cost  of  being  brought  under  Ir- 
rigation? And  particularly  in  view  of  a 
comprehensive  river  plan  such  as  the  Pick 
plan  which  Is  not  a  sectional  plan,  not  an 
irrigation  plan,  not  a  navigation  plan,  not 
a  flood-p  eventlon  plane  alone,  but  a  fair 
combination  program  for  advancing  the  In- 
teresu  of  all  sections.  In  relation  to  the  com- 
bined Interests  of  all. 


Tbe  Real  Tratk  and  Facts  Beliind  Mont- 
gomery Ward  it  Co.'s  Dciant  PesitioB 
Obscured  From  the  Public   • 
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Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Ebxr- 
HARTERl  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  take 
over  another  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
plant,  the  Hummer  Manufacturing  Co., 
at  Springfield.  111.,  of  which  Mr.  Sewell 
Avery    is    president,    and    where    gtin 
mounts  and  other  essential  war  products 
are  manufactured.    When  the  compa- 
ny's Chicago  plant  was  taken  over  and 
Mr.  Avery  insisted  upon  being  carried 
out  by  uniformed  soldiers  so  that  photo- 
graphs might  be  taken  for  campaign  pur- 
poses, It  was  charged  that  the  President 
had  exceeded  his  authority  and  that  the 
Montgomery  Ward  k  Co.  was  a  mere 
mail-order   house.    At   that   time   Mr. 
Avery  and  the  company  officials,  as  well 
as  the  press  If  It  had  the  information, 
withheld  from  the  public  the  fact  that 
the  company  controlled  quite  a  number 
of  manufacturing  plants  which  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  great  Montgomery 
Ward  institution. 

I  mentioned  then  that  the  company 
and  its  divisions  not  only  manufactured 
but  handled  many  hundreds  of  articles 
needed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  I 
repeat,  these  facts  were  withheld  from 
the  pubUc  and  the  Republicans  were 
using  this  Incident  for  political  purposes, 
and  I  reiterate  my  statement  now.  Not 
only  was  the  President  charged  with  ex- 
ceeding his  authority  but  the  opinion 
strongly  voiced  by  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  that  no  business,  how- 
ever small,  was  safe  from  being  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  and  many  other 
ridiculous  charges  were  made.  To  these 
statements  I  replied  that  the  President 
had  Jurisdiction  under  the  Constitution, 
saying  nothing  as  to  the  various  acts  of 
Congress  which  gave  him  authortti  to 
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•ct.  Today,  after  having  read  the  opin- 
ion of  an  outstanding  Jurist  of  a  United 
BUtea  court  In  Kentucky,  handed  down 
a  f«w  days  ago.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
the  action  of  the  President  In  the  Mont- 
fomery  Ward  *  Co.  matttr  was  entirely 
In  kaeplng  with  the  poiNTl  granted  him 
midtr  tlM  Conftltutlon  and  the  several 
lawn  fiiMUd  by  CongrtM.  Por  the  in* 
fofmttion  of  th«  Nousi  and  the  country 
I  fthatl  in«tud«  th«  6t«Mon  of  lh«  t#arn»d 
Judffff  MMtwlnfofd  M  part  of  my  r«- 
■Mirti*  and  a  rtadlng  tti  it  t>y  any  falr- 
■IMM  MTiOfl  will  satisfy  Him  bftmA 
Mm  tiwiitll  of  a  dmibt  that  thf  WtMi- 
did  have  Jurtkdiction  In  tba  Mont* 
Ward  k  Co.  matter  as  in  tb«  eltad 
CAM  of  tha  iUn'Rad  TuIm  b  Lamp  Cor- 
porttlM.  of  OvfMboro.  Ky.  Mr.  Speak- 
•r.  I  uk  mwnhnnui  eonaent  for  leave  to 
insert  the  opinion  of  the  court  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.   Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  opinion  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

or  THX  DISTKICT  COUBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rm  THE  WEdTTEN  DISTBICT  OF  KENTUCKY. 
OWSMSrOKO  DIVISION.  NO.  133:  KCN-RAO  TUl-E 
*       LAMP      COKFOEATION.       OWENSBORO,       KY., 

PLAnmrr.  v.  caxkou.  baoeau,  ozfendamt 

OPINION 

This  case  to  before  me  on  the  plaintiff's 
motion  for  a  permanent  injunction  and  on 
the  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint. Ihe  record  is  complete  and  It  Is  fl- 
cally  submitted  for  determination  on  its 
merits. 

Tbe  plaintiff,  the  Ken-Rad  Tube  &  Lamp 
Corporation,  of  Owensboro.  Ky..  seeks  to 
permanently  enjoin  the  defendant,  Carroll 
Badeau.  from  placing  in  effect,  in  any  of  its 
plants,  an  order  of  tbe  National  War  Labor 
Board,  pertaining  to  certain  wage  readjust- 
ments in  the  plaintiff's  planU  and  to  perma- 
nently enjoin  the  defendant  from  seizing, 
or  holding  possession  of,  or  operating  any 
properties  of  tbe  plaintiff. 

Tbe  plaintiff  Is.  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  successfully  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  radio  tubes  and  incandescent  lamps, 
with  plants  located  at  Owensboro  and  Bowl- 
ing Green.  Ky .  and  Tell  City.  Huntingsburg 
and  Rockport,  Ind.  It  employs  approximately 
64)C0  people. 

The  defendant.  Carroll  Bedeau.  who  is  a 
colonel  In  the  United  States  Army  and  act- 
log  ander  orders  from  his  superiors,  has  seized 
poaaeasion  of  the  plaintiff's  properties. 

The  entire  plants  and  properties  of  the 
plaintiff,  insofar  as  this  lawsuit  is  concerned, 
have  bsen,  were  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
and  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
mittedly devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  essential  war  material. 

The  source  of  the  authority  claimed  by 
the  defendant  for  his  cctlon  In  seizing  the 
property  is  an  order  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dated  April  13.  1M4.  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  order 
la  pa-cceded  by  the  following  recital: 

"Whereas  after  Investigation  I  find  and  pro- 
claim that  there  is  a  threatened  Intenuption 
ct  the  operation  of  the  plants  and  facilities 
of  Ken-Rad  Tube  A  Lamp  Corporation  and 
Ken-Rad  Transmitting  Tube  Corporation, 
located  at  Owensboro.  Ky  .  as  a  result  of  a 
labor  disturbance,  and  that  the  war  effort 
would  be  unduly  impeded  or  delayed  by  such 
Intsrruption :  Now.  therefore, 

"By  Tlrtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  my  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Including  section  9 
of  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1*40.  as  amended,  as  President  of  the  United 
Stataa  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army 
•ad  Navy  of  the  United  Slater,  it  U  bsreby 
dtrectca  as  toUews:" 


It  U  contended  by 


•trlliMi  that  all  of  iht* 
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the  plaintiff  that  the 


seizure  la  without  aut  lortty  of  law;  that  the 
order  of  the  President  was  baaed  primarily 
upon  a  report  to  him  <  f  the  War  Labor  Board 
that  tht  labor  condl  Ions  in  tht  plaintiff's 
plants  were  In  an  un  wttlsd  ststc  and  that 
prodtwtlon  would  b«  lamperad,  retarded,  or 
stopped  by  labor  dii  nites  and   threatentd 


wa«  caused  by  tht  (set 


that  ths  plalnttir  ha  I  rpfUAed  to  put  into 
V§Ht  sn  ordn  of  the  ^  Ifar  Laftor  »enH, 

Th«  plaintiff  N^mi  •  that  it  dMllttfd  to 
■lll<1«  iBf  the  ttt6*t  n\  ih$  Wnr  Ub<»r  n»'nt4 
liui  sistM  that  iho  cf  l"f  was  void  shd  ut  tto 
•fsffi,  tttnwu  of  th«  Hiiufs  ut  tbs  BMfd  Ut 
•40ord  IM  ptaintifT  a  haartflfl,  th«  unlawful 
smmiption  of  (l»«  rui  t'miiktng  puw«r  hf  ih» 
■oard,  th«  urtUw.ut  Mdu<:tMi  of  tha  toegin- 
ntfi  trslnliig  ptitiua  th«  unUwfui  rstro* 
Mtivs  tffset  of  the  oi  dar,  th«  unlawful  par* 
tictpatkm  of  tmployai  repraaanMtlvas  In  tba 
Board's  ordar.  and  the  imposition  of  confisca- 
tory wage  rates,  whic  i  did  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  that  any  order  of 
the  Board  should  be  i  air  and  equitable. 

To  summarize  the  plaintiff's  position  in 
this  effect.  It  reasons  that  since  the  order  of 
the  President  directing  the  seizure  of  the 
plant  was  based  upoi  i  a  fear  of  threatened 
strikes  and  the  threatened  strikes  were  the 
result  of  the  failure  c  (  the  plaintiff  to  abide 
by  an  order  of  the  Wi  r  Labor  Board  and  the 
order  of  the  War  La  X)r  Board  was  invalid 
because  of  the  abo^  e-enumerated  reasons, 
then  the  order  of  th(  President  was  invalid 
and  there  could,  ther  sfore,  be  no  seizure. 

I  do  not  think  tha ;  the  determination  of 
this  case  depends  up  m  whether  or  not  tbe 
order  of  the  War  Lalor  Board  was  valid  or 
Invalid. 

The  decision  must  be  based  upon  either 
constitutional  or  stat  itory  authority  vesting 
In  the  President  a  le  ;al  right  to  issue  such 
an  order.  If  he  had  :hat  right,  by  statutes, 
or  In  the  absence  of  adequate  statutes,  tbe 
right  under  tbe  Con  stltution,  the  plaintiff 
has  failed  in  the  ci  se  and  its  complaint 
should  be  dismissed.  Or  If  it  be  determined 
from  the  record  that,  even  though  he  might 
have  had  the  right,  li  e  acted  arbitrarily  and 
without  cause  in  issu  ng  such  an  order,  then 
the  prayer  of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  should 
be  sustained  and  an  <  qultable  order  entered. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  case,  and  all 
others  like  it,  may  fc  e  reduced  to  a  simple 
formula :  Did  tbe  Pi  esident  act  arbitrarily 
In  ordering  the  facilit  les  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  Army?  Proof  thit  he  did  so  act  shall 
be  upon  him  who  asi  erts  It. 

If  this  seems  to  ta ;  an  extreme  view.  It 
should  be  called  to  he  attention  of  those 
who  so  claim  that,  w  th  the  country  at  war, 
fighting  for  its  very  cj  istence,  extremities  are 
commonplace.  No  war  hysteria  should 
prompt  the  adoption  of  basically  unsoxmd 
legal  reasoning;  neit  ter  should  blind  com- 
placency or  a  false  i  lense  of  the  country's 
security  cause  the  coi  rt  of  the  land  to  grant 
to  those  charged  wltt  preserving  the  Nation 
less  than  tbe  full  measure  of  constitutional 
and  legislative  autboiity. 

Before  going  into  th  e  determination  of  this 
case  on  its  merits  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
and  pass  upon  certai:  i  defenses.  It  is  first- 
contended  that  the  s  lit  here  is  one  against 
the  United  State-  to  \  hlch  tbe  United  States 
has  not  consented.  I  a  support  of  this  posi- 
tion the  defendant  ell  es:  Sew  Mexico  v.  L^ine 
(243  U  S.  53):  Louisia  la  v.  Garfield  (211  U.  S. 
70;  Minnesota  v.  Hitchcock  (185  U.  S.  373): 
Nagenah  v.  Hitchcock.  (202  U.  S.  473).  I  do 
not  believe  any  of  tb  ese  cases  warrants  the 
court  In  dismissing  tl:  is  proceeding.  While  I 
of  course,  acknowledgt  the  general  r\ile  as  laid 
down  In  each  of  tb  se  cases.  It  is  a  well 
recognized  exception,  hat  where  the  Govern- 
ment acquires  propeity  from  a  party  to  a 
pending  suit,  its  rlgbs  in  such  property  are 
subject  to  the  result  ol  the  litigation  the  same 
as  would  t>e  thoae  i  if  an  Individual.  Re 
Ward  et  al.  r.  Congr  isa  Conxtrvetion  Com- 
pany (99  P.  SOO;:  ^hiiaAeiphia  Company  t. 


Stimaon  (223  U.  8.  806);  Miguel  v.  J^eCorl  (29 
P  U.  8.  442) ;  Payne  v.  Central  Pacific  Railtoay 
Co.  (26fiU.  8.229). 

In  the  care  of  Work  v.  Louisiana  (209  U.  0. 
250).  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  was  pro* 
cetdad  against  for  injunctive  relief  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  present  tht  rejection  of 
a  claim  to  land  upon  what  was  alleged  to  be 
an  erroneoui  interpretation  of  the  law.  The 
opinion  stated! 

It  Is  cifar  that  If  this  order  eMeeds  the 
NUthofity  rtintfttp6  up<m  the  seeretarjf  by 
law  and  Is  sfi  III«iimI  set  6»iu>  UMler  eolor 
itt  his  oin<'#,  he  mat  be  e«jo(Me«i  fron  tarry* 
litg  It  ii»t«  effeei.  Noht*  v  Vnton  Htvfr  ft  m  , 
1147  V  n  Wi,  ITl,  lit},  QitrflfH  v  Oiita»ftv 
mi  V  •  9i'4,  m,  Uih  Unt  r  Waitt  (994 
\3.  •.  AM,  1401,  Hynt  e  0«ntr»l  HuUway  (330 
U  I,  9M.  Mt),  Mnnta  Ft  Pact  fie  Railroad  f, 
Pall  (2(9  U  ■  197,  199),  Colorado  e,  Toll 
(269  V.  8  99a,  9aO).  A  suit  (or  sueh  pur* 
poses  U  not  on*  against  tha  Unltad  8tates, 
even  though  it  still  retains  tha  legal  title  to 
the  land,  and  Is  not  an  Indispensable  party. 
Oarfield  v.  Coldtby.  supra  (p.  200,  202);  Lana 
V.  WattM.  supra  (p.  640)." 

In  the  recent  case  of  Ickes.  etc.,  v.  Pot  (800 
U.  S.  82).  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  from  enforcing  an  order, 
the  wrongful  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive 
respondents  of  vested  property.  The  quaa- 
tlon  was  made  that  the  United  States  was 
an  Indispensable  party,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  such  a  suit  could  be  main- 
tained without  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  Its  proceeding  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  many  cases  from  that  ccurt. 
Certain  cases  were  cited  among  which  were 
some  of  those  to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  Is  further  contended  that  the  suit  should 
be  dismissed  for  lack  of  indispensable  parties. 
It  Is  urged  that  Carroll  Badeau,  the  defend- 
ant, had  no  choice  other  than  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  the  President  and  that  he  was 
acting  purely  in  a  ministerial  capacity  and 
that  If  the  injunction  would  lie.  It  should 
have  been  brought  against  his  superior,  even 
to  the  extent  of  making  the  President  • 
party. 

I  think  tbe  action  here  is  one  In  whlcb  the 
right  of  the  parties  may  be  determined,  where 
the  injunction  is  sought  against  the  agent 
with  as  much  propriety  as  if  it  were  thought 
to  restrain  the  principal,  had  he  been  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Osborn  v. 
Bank  (9  Wheat.   (22  U.  S.)  738), 

In  the  case  of  Ryan  v.  Amazon  Petrolevm 
Corporation  (71  P.  (2d)  1).  and  more  par- 
ticularly Identified  as  the  now  historic  "hot 
oil"  case,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  said: 

"(1)  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  not 
personally  doing  or  threatening  the  acts  of 
trespass  and  of  proaccution  which  are 
thought  to  be  enjoined.  Although  the  actors 
may  be  authorized  and  Incited  by  him  so  that 
he  would  be  a  proper  codefendant  if  he  were 
vrlthin  the  court's  reach,  the  cotirt  has  power 
to  stop  the  trespassing  by  those  within  Its 
jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  their  claim  that 
they  are  acting  for  others  (Oshorn  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  9  Wheat  738.  6  L.  ed.  204; 
State  of  Colorado  v.  Toll,  subt.,  268  U.  S.  228. 
45  P.  Ct.  505,  69  L.  ed.  927) .  This  Is  not  a  blU 
to  cancel  the  Secretary's  regulation,  but  only 
to  test  their  efficacy  to  protect  defendants  In 
their  alleged  trespasses  against  complainant's 
right.  There  Is  no  more  need  to  make  the 
Secretary  a  party  for  this  purpose  than  to 
make  the  President  a  party  because  he  pro- 
mulgated the  code  or  of  the  Congress  because 
It  enacted  the  statutes." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  thte  case, 
or  cases,  since  it  embraced  also  the  Panama 
Refining  Co.  case,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  circuit  court  of  appeals  In  Its  de- 
cision, but  not  on  the  jurisdictional  grounds 
to  which  the  language  above  quoted  to  ad- 
dressed. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  court  must  be  sustained. 

We  now  come  to  the  determination  of  the 
on  lU  merits.    I  must  confess  that  the 


poattlon  of  the  plaintiff  la  somewhat  obscure 
and  it  to  not  entirely  clear  to  me  just  what  it 
to  seeking  to  have  done.  Tha  original  com- 
plaint aaks.  among  other  things,  that  the 
defendant  to*  permanently  enjoined  from 
"holding  possession  of  or  operating  any  prop- 
erties of  the  plaintiff."  In  the  brief  which 
was  Bled  after  tbe  oral  arfuaent  tht  plain- 
tiff seems  to  undertake  to  eonvey  to  the  court 
the  Me*  that  it  has  nd  serious  objection  to 
the  uelni  of  the  property  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent eeeupant  does  net  put  into  effedt  nimI 
ferit  Um  ardtr  ef  the  President  »«  It  direete 
iniOWIrilgllfy  with  the  wsgs  infreaMi  aitd 
ppoeteions  of  ths  order  of  tha  War 


ft 


It  ba  obffOlM  U)  %\t*  plMlntiff  that 
,„^^  two  thing*  9afiflOt  b«  separsud  In  a 
Pfoeaadihg  ot  this  kind,  and  It  eannot  tspt^ct 
to  resort  to  tbe  general  equity  powers  of  the 
court  on  its  prefer  for  general  equiuble  re- 
lief. If  the  President,  by  reason  of  ttia  sUt- 
utes  or  by  his  constitutional  powers,  has  au- 
thority and  to  Jiutifled  In  the  exercise  of  thst 
authority,  to  Uke  over  the  plant,  he  would 
certainly  have  authority  to  determine  and 
designate  the  basis  on  which  it  was  to  be 
operated. 

This  plant  to  at  present  Ijelng  operated  by 
the  Government  with  Government  funds. 
The  method  of  the  Government  in  operating 
any  business  which  It  has  the  right  to  Op- 
erate cannot  be  questioned  on  the  basis  of  a 
complaint  which  attacks  Its  right  to  operate 
business  at  all. 

The  War  Labor  Dtoputea  Act,  by  section  8. 
amends  section  9  of  the  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act  of  1940.  Por  the  purpose  of 
clarity,  I  think  it  to  best  to  quote  this  sec- 
tion In  full:  I 

"Sic.  8.  Section  9  of  the  Selective  Service 
and  Training  Act  of  1940  to  hereby  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"  The  power  of  the  President  tmder  the 
foregoing  provtolons  of  this  section  to  take 
Immediate  possession  of  any  plant  upon  a 
l>asl8    to   comply   with    any    such   provision, 
and  the  authority  granted  by  thto  section  for 
the  use  and  operation  by  the  United  States 
or  In  Its  Interest  of  any  plant  of  which  poa- 
sesslon  Is  so  taken,  shall  also  apply  as  herein- 
after provided  to  any  plant,  mine,  or  facility 
eqtilpped  for  the  manufacture,  production, 
o:  mining  of  any  article  or  material  which 
may  be  required  for  the  war  effort  or  which 
may    be    usefvU    in    connection    therewith. 
Such  power  and  authority  may  be  exercised 
by  the  President  through  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, and  may  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  such  plant,  mine,  or  facility  whenever 
the  President  finds,  after  Investigation,  and 
proclaims  that  there  Is  an  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  such  plant,  mine,  or  facility  as 
the  result  of  a  strike  or  other  labor  disturb- 
ance, that  the  war  effort  will  be  unduly  Im- 
peded o    delayed  by  such  InterrUjjtlon.  and 
that  the  exercise  of  such  power  and  authority 
Is  necessary  to  Insure  the  operation  of  such 
plant,   mine,  or  faculty  In   the  Interest  of 
the  war  effort: 

"  'Provided,  That  whenever  any  such  plant, 
mine,  or  facility  has  been  or  is  hereafter  so 
taken  by  reason  of  a  strike,  lock-out,  threat- 
ened strike,  threatened  lock-out,  work  stop- 
page, or  other  catise,  such  plant,  mine,  or 
facility  shall  be  returned  to  the  owners 
thereof  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  in  no 
event  more  than  60  days  after  the  restora- 
tion of  the  production  efficiency  thereof  pre- 
valUng  prior  to  the  taking  of  possession 
hereof. 

"  'Provided  further.  That  possession  of  any 
plant,  mine,  or  facility  shall  not  be  taken 
under  authority  of  thto  section  after  the  ter- 
mination of  hostUltles  In  the  present  war. 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President,  or  after  the 
termination  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act; 
and  ths  authority  to  operate  any  such  plant, 


mine,  or  facility,  under  the  proviaiona  of  thto 
section  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  6 
months  after  tha  termination  of  such  hostili- 
ties as  so  proclaimed* " 

U  thto  to  a  constitutional  enactment  and 
there  is  no  sliowing  that  the  Prealdent  acted 
arbitrarily,  ooupled  with  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  tb*  plants  In  question  were  en- 
gaged endusieely  In  the  manufacturs  of  es- 
sentlsl  war  matertato,  the  defendant's  posi- 
tion mtMt  be  suetained, 

It  Is  not  elAim*<i  Hint  thto  set  IMMMM* 
siltuiional  tht  fttordd  fail  tn  dtsdltM  iMf 
uttnmtin  up^fti  whMih  tlie  eourt  could  ftrid 
(hat  th*  President,  in  issuitHi  the  older,  svied 
artxtrarlly  or  wlttMWt  aauee,  Re  wa*  imH 
bmtnd  »>y  tba  finding  of  the  War  Uber  loard 
that  even  iUmnti  they  might  b**e  been 
based  upon  erronauus  procedure  or  wrongfiU 
conMructlon  of  (at'M,  tiis  President  may  bsve 
hsd  other  facte  on  which  he  detarmined  bis 
course.  It  U  certain  that  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence m  the  record  thst  there  was  a  threat- 
ened strike  and  a  serious  threat  to  produc- 
tion by  reason  of  that  fact,  that  even  bad 
the  records  not  conveyed  that,  it  is  my  Judg- 
ment that  section  9  does  not  confine  the 
President  to  any  one  field  of  Information  but 
that  he  may  make  his  own  Independent  In- 
vestigation and,  subject  to  the  determination 
by  the  courts  that  his  action  was  not  arbi- 
trary, may  act  to  prevent  a  cessation  of 
operation  of  any  plant  or  business  or  other 
agency  which  might  be  utilized  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  war  effort. 

I  further  conclude  that  without  an  act  of 
the  Congress  there  was  sufficient  authority 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Itself  to 
Justify  the  action  of  the  President  In  thto 
case.    The  President  has  no  power  to  declare 
war,   that   belongs   exclusively   to   Congress. 
But  when  war  has  been  declared  and  Is  actu- 
ally existing,  his  functions  as  Commander 
m  Chief  become  of  the  highest  Importance 
and  his  operations  In   that  connection   are 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  legtolature. 
There  develops  upon  him  by  virtue  of  hto 
office  a  solemn  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
Nation  and  It  Is  my  Judgment  that  there  Is 
specifically  granted  to  him  authority  to  uti- 
lize all  resources  of  the  country  to  that  end. 
The  Constitution  to  nothing  more  than  a 
charter   of   rights   and   authority   from   tbe 
people  to  their  Government.    That  Govern- 
ment consists  of  the  indlviduato  who  as  offi- 
cials are  In  charge  of  Its  affairs  at  a  given 
time     In  order  to  determine  what  the  people 
had  Ui  mind  when  they  made  thto  specific 
grant  of  power  we  must  necessarily  consider 
it  In  the  llglit  of  circumstances  as  they  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  grant.    We  must  recall  that 
at  that  time  the  Nation  was  very  weak.     Its 
preservation  from  Invasion  or  occupation  by 
a  foreign  power  was  uppermost  In  the  minds 
of   the   people.     Althotigh   tbe   Government 
was  weak.  It  ruled  a  vast  and  rich  coimtry 
which  attracted  the  dictators  and  excited  the 
avarice  of  war  lords  of  that  day  as  it  does  now. 
It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  while  mod- 
ern  Instruments   of   warfare   make   America 
more  vulnerable  than  In  times  past,  then 
what  to  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
was  actually  occupied  by  armlea  of  foreign 
powers. 

I  mentioned  these  things  merely  to  em- 
phasize that  It  must  surely  have  been  upper- 
most and  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  of  those  whom  they  rep- 
resented and  those  who  later  adopted  it.  that 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  was  not 
to  have  to  resort  to  a  lengthy  procedure  In 
order  to  defend  at.  a  moment's  notice  the 
very  agencies  which  he  might  be  seeking 
to  use. 

Charged  vrtth  the  grave  responsibility  of 
preserving  a  government  which  guarantees 
the  property  rights  of  Individuals,  the  Chief 
Kxecutlve  as  Commander  to  Chief  must  not 
be  hampered  In  tlia  proeacutlon  of  the  war 
effort.    Hia  exercise  of  authority  to  thto  end 


to  subject  only  to  ihe  review  by  the  court 
that  lito  actlona  are  not  arbitrary  or  without 
rsaaonshle  justification.  Witb  thto  limita- 
tion there  need  be  no  fear  that  constitu- 
tional government  as  wt  Itnow  it  in  tbcea 
United  flutes  will  be  abollahed.  destroyed,  or 
impatrtd,  . ^ 

The  proaeeutleo  of  the  war  U  the  iNMlBeii 
of  the  eaeeutiv*  Iwaaab  el  tlM  Oovenuaent. 
What  to  neeesMUT  to  that  end  mtM  iiae*e« 
sarily  rest  in  the  attthorlty  of  tbt  oflglale  o( 

lat  hftMh  et  1M»  Ooveftmtsht     Thete  m* 


trily,  III  msny  in 


»*  INM9«  llpiS  fMl9  WhMl  tlMT  iaMMt  NMia 

pmUM  ar  »u>mH  to  mM.  ^nmJm  wmft 
bcMi  a  tMM  in  ti»e  tdamf  af  tta  fw^vkM 
eueti  a  policy  wee  mora  pfepeHf  WM^^^ 
In  tlMc  pvasoAl  amarganaif,  with  the  Onitotf 

flutes  engaged  tn  proeecuttng  a  defeni4ve  war 
on  mBuy  fronts  scattered  over  sil  paru  of 
tiis  world  and  with  implemenu  <if  modem 
watfare  subjecting  iier  territurli'a  and  main- 
land to  Imminent  danger  of  actual  invaciOB 
In  the  courae  of  a  few  kiours,  and  with  a  par* 
of  her  possessions  occupied  by  enemy  forces. 
It  to  sheer  folly  to  say  or  pretend  thst  the 
Government  should  admit  of  the  slightest 
delay  for  any  cause  of  the  production  of  war 
materlato  made  by  the  plants  Involved  In 
thto  lawsuit. 

Tlito  position  to  not  only  sulwtantlated  by 
reason  and  principle  but  is  merely  a  re- 
statement of  what  has  always  been  accepted 
as  the  correct  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the 
functions  of  the  President  to  times  of  war 
or  emergencies. 

It  to  well  said  in  a  recent  case.  Aipmn  v. 
Huffman  (49  Fed.  Bupp.  337):  "Defensive 
measure  which  a  century  ago  might  have 
awaited  deliberation  and  the  orderly  courae 
of  Judicial  process,  must  now  be  taken  reso- 
lutely and  immediately.  Science  has  changed 
not  alone  the  methods  of  formal  warfare, 
but  also  and  especially  the  relationship  to  It 
of  the  civilian  population." 

In  the  old  case  of  Vnited  States  v.  Russell 
(80  U    S.  623.  13  WaU.  623),  the  court  said: 
"Private   property,   the   Constitution   pro- 
vides, shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation,  and  It  to  clear  that 
there    are    few    safeguards   ordained    In   the 
fundamental  law  against  oppression  and  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  of  more  ancient 
origin  or  of  greater  value  to  the  citizen,  as 
the   provtelon   for   compensation,   except   in 
certain  exUeme  cases.  Is  a  condition  precedent 
annexed  to  the  right  of  the  Government  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  his  property  without 
his  consent.     Extraordinary  and  unforeseen 
occasions  arise,  however,  beyond  all  doubt. 
In  cases  of  extreme  necessity  to  time  of  war 
or  of  Immediate  and  Impending  public  dan- 
ger. In  which  private  property  may  toe  Im- 
pressed Into  the  public  service,  or  may  be 
seized  and  appropriated  to  the  public  use,  or 
may  even  be  destroyed  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.    Unquestionably  such  extreme 
cases  may  arise,  as  where  the  property  tnkeii 
Is  imperatively  necessary  to  time  of  war  to 
construct  defenses  for  the  preservation  of  a 
military  post  at  the  moment  of  an  Imperd- 
Ing  attack  by  the  enemy,  or  for  food  or  med- 
icine for  a  sick  and  famishing  army  utterly 
destitute  and  without  other  means  of  such 
supplies,  or  to  transput  troops,  munlticns  of 
war,  or  clothing  to  reinforce  or  supply   an 
army  In  a  dtotant  field,  where  the  necessity 
for  such  reinforcement  or  supplies  Is  extreme 
and  ImiJeratlve.  to  enable  those  In  command 
of  the  post  to  maintain  their  positions  or  to 
repel  an  Impending  attack,  provided  It  ap- 
pears   that    other    means    of    transportation 
couid  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the  trar»a- 
ports  impressed  for  the  purpose  were  impera- 
tively required  for  such  Immediate  uae." 

Who  can  say  that  at  this  time  such  an 
emergency,  as  contemplated  by  the  Isngiiage 
of  thto  opinion,  does  not  now  exist?  See  also. 
Mitchell  V.  Harmony  (54  U  S.  115.  13  Bow. 
116):  Marbury  v.  Madison  (5  O  8.  1S7.  1 
Cranch  137):  Miuissippi  v.  Jolinton  (71  U.  ■. 
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«M.  4  WbU.  47ft).  TlM  MM  cr  Alfiirin  v. 
Bu§m*n,  tvpra.  U  an  te^Wni,  opinion  tntf 
kM  ui  •cetimulation  of  kuthorttlM  on  tbU 
•nd  rtlat«d  potnu  of  law. 

Tto«  Attornn  OMMni^  of  the  United 
•utM  baa  neantlj  mada  the  following  par- 
tlcent  aUtamant  In  an  opinion  on  a  almUar 
altuatlon.    I  quota: 

Tha  fact  that  tba  Initial  Impact  of  theaa 
dUturbancea  la  on  the  production  or  distribu- 
tion of  eaaential  civilian  gooda  la  not  a  reason 
for  denying  the  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
the  power  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Nation's 
war  effort  In  modern  war  the  maintenance 
of  a  healthy,  orderly,  and  stable  civilian 
economy  la  essential  to  successful  military 
e9ort..  The  Congress  has  recognized  this 
fact  by  enacting  such  statutes  as  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942;  the  act 
of  October  2.  1942.  entitled  'An  act  to  amend 
the  emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and 
to  aid  in  preventing  Inflation,  and  for  other 
purposes':  the  email  bitslness  mobilization 
law  of  June  11,  1942;  and  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act." 

In  addition  to  the  long  and  unbroken  chain 
of  authorities  for  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
most  rational  view  of  the  situation  presented 
by  the  record  in  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  now  famous  case  (decided  June  21, 
1943)  of  Hirabayaaki  v.  United  States  (320 
U.  S.  81 ) .  on  page  93  of  the  opinion  said : 

•The  war  power  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment is  'the  power  to  wage  war  successfully.' 
See  Charles  Evans  Hughes"  War  Powers  Under 
the  Constitution  (42  A. B  A.  Reports  232.  238). 
It  extends  to  every  matter  and  every  activity 
ao  related  to  war  as  substantially  affect  its 
conduct  and  progress.  The  power  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  winning  of  victories  In  the 
field  and  the  repulse  of  enemy  forces.  It 
embraces  every  phase  of  the  national  defense, 
including  the  protection  of  war  materials  and 
the  members  of  the  armed  forces  from  in- 
jury and  from  the  dangers  which  attend  the 
ri*.  prosecution,  and  progress  of  war.  Prize 
eases,  supra:  Miller  v.  United  States  (11  Wall. 
268.  309-14):  Stetcart  v.  Kahn  (11  Wall  493. 
606-7):  Selective  Draft  Law  cases  (245  U.  S. 
806):  McKinley  v.  United  States  (249  U.  S. 
197):  United  States  v.  Macintosh  (283  U.  S. 
605.  622-67,  623).  Since  the  Constitution 
commits  to  the  Executive  and  to  Congress  the 
exercise  of  the  war  power  In  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  conditions  of  warfare  it  has  neces- 
aarlly  given  them  wide  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  Judgment  and  discretion  In  determining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  threatened  in- 
Jury  or  danger  and  In  the  selection  of  the 
means  for  realstlrg  it.  Ex  parte  Quirin.  supra 
(aft-29;  of.).  Prize  cases,  supra,  670;  Mar- 
tin  T.  Mott  (12  Wheat  19.  29).  Where,  aa 
they  did  here,  the  conditions  called  for  the 
exerc'se  of  Judgment  and  discretion  and  for 
the  choice  of  means  by  those  branches  of  the 
Government  on  which  the  Constitution  has 
placed  the  rem>onslblllty  of  war -making.  It 
la  not  for  any  count  to  sit  in  the  view  of  the 
of  that  action  for  aubatltuUon  of  ita 
rat  for  theirs." 

I  am  of  the  opmion  that  the  Prealdent's 
order  was  valid,  that  the  motion  for  a  perma- 
nent injunction  ahould  ba  denied  and  that 
tba  defandant'a  motion  to  dlamlaa  abotild  b« 
auatalnad. 

I  coBcluda  that  tba  order  of  tha 
dOii  not  reat  upon  the  validity  of 
of  tlM  War  Labor  Board,  it  U  not 
or  pfopar  tbat  I  ahould  paaa  upon 
tha  question  which  tha  plaintiff  poaes  as  the 
"unlawfulnaea  of  tha  War  Labor  Board  order." 

The  United  SUtea  muat,  of  courae,  com- 
ihe  plaintiff  for  the  tiae  of  the 
and  a  determiruitlon  of  the  validity 
of  thtf  War  Labor  Board  order  would  mora 
apprupriauij  ariae  In  the  determination  of 
what  ia  to  be  Just  and  adequate  oompenaa- 
tloo. 
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Proper  orders  ihcui  1  be  aubmitud  in  eoii' 
formltjr  with  thu  opinion. 


MACflwnrroio,  Judg*. 


Tbomaa  G    San- 
Wilbur    K.    Miller. 
DUell  Truitt,  Washing- 
Waablngton.  D.  C. 
:  Francis  M.  Shea, 
General.     Washington, 
m.  United  States  At- 
Joseph  Panelll,  Special 
General,  Washing- 


DaU:  Hay  9.  1944 

Attorneys  for  plaintiff 
dldge.    Owensboro.    I 
OwenMboro.  Ky  :  Mac 
ton.  DC:  Carl  McFarland 

Attorneys  for  defex|dant 
Aaalstant     Attorney 
D.  C  :  Hi  H.  Brown 
torney.  Louisville,  Ky 
Assistant  to  the  Attof'ney 
ton.  D.  C 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  villi  be  noted  that  the 
opinion  of  Judge  MacSarinford  carries 
many  decisions  of  c  rcuit  courts  as  well  as 
of  th«  Supreme  Coi  rt  and  I  invite  all  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  the  writers  of 
some  newspapers  w  ho  have  charged  the 
President  with  exceeding  his  authority 
to  read  it  in  its  enti  rety.  If  they  do  so,  I 
feel  they  wiM  hang  their  heads  in  shame 
for  making  these  ac  cusations. 

I  feel  that  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  been  too  lenient 
with  this  man  Aver  r  who,  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Monti  imery  Ward  &  Co.,  as 
director  of  the  Pujman  Co.,  and  many 


other  corporations 


sisted  the  efforts  (if  the  President  and 


the  administration, 


of  many  favors  at    ts  hands.     He  surely, 


saying    the   least, 
patriotic  spirit. 


House  Resolution 


underlying  reasons 
passage.     I  was  at 


has  fought  and  re- 


despite  the  granting 


does   not  show  any 


BUPPOXTES  THF  1  aSOLUTTON  rOH  AN 
INVIS  10ATIOH 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  debate  when 


>21  providing  for  an 


investigation  was  ip  for  consideration, 
being  obliged  to  yie  d  most  of  my  time  to 
others,  I  was  unab  e  to  explain  fully  the 


for  my  support  of  its 
first  opposed  to  the 


resolution,  not  so  n  uch  to  the  resolution 
itself  as  to  the  si  irit  of  bitterness  in 
which  it  was  introc  uced  and  to  the  rash 
and  hiisty  action  Implied  in  the  efforts 
to  force  immediat;  action.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Gorgia  [Mr.  Cox]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith  1  Joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Pis  i]  and  the  other  Re- 
publican members  af  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  push  it  it  rough,  my  suspicions 
were  aroused  that  i  was  being  rushed  for 
political  reasons. 

But,  having  lean  ed  over  the  week  end 
that  the  real  tru  h  and  facts  behind 
Montgomery  Ward  li  Co.'s  defiant  posi- 
tion were  being  ob  cured  from  the  pub- 
lic, I  then  resolvec  to  support  the  reso- 
lution, feeling  satisfied  that  a  strong 
comrnittee  would  l«  named  to  conduct 
the  investigation. 

The  development  s  of  the  last  few  days 
have  Justified  my  )osltlon.  As  I  stated 
on  the  floor,  the  ( lant  was  returned  to 
the  company,  the  i  nlon  proved  by  a  fair 
election  its  right  t<  represent  the  work- 
ers, and  now  today ,  In  spit,  of  that,  you 
have  the  spectacle  of  the  company  and 
thii  man  Avery  r  fusing  to  renew  the 
old  contract  for  3(  days,  and  stating  in 
advance  that  he  '  rill  not  negotiate  on 
maintenance  of  rat  mbershlp. 

Now  that  the  fin  t  flush  of  excitement 
over  the  Oovemmsnt's  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  plant  has  cooled,  sober 
second  thought  pievalls,  and  we  begin 


to  set  thfptcture  as  a  whole  In  tts  true 
light.  Investigation  should  proceed  Into 
every  phase  of  the  situation  on  the  basis 
of  fair  and  impartial  Inquiry  into  facts 
and  background,  instead  of  in  a  preju- 
diced atmosphere. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  this  thorough 
and  deliberative  investigation,  not  an 
inquiry  generated  in  partisan  heat  and 
conducted  for  purposes  of  political  prop- 
aganda and  to  vent  anti-Roosevelt 
spleen.  Indeed  the  very  gravity  of  the 
issues  raised,  as  from  several  points  of 
view,  imposes  upon  the  committee  the 
responsibility  of  holding  public  hear- 
ings in  proper  spirit  and  for  ascertain- 
ment of  all  the  underlying  conditions 
involved. 

Let  us  check  not  only  into  the  action 
of  the  President,  in  seeking  to  make 
effective  a  law  which  Congress  passed 
over  his  veto,  but  let  us  also  check  into 
the  conduct  and  the  motives  behind  the 
conduct  of  the  corporation  head  who 
was  responsible  for  the  Presidential 
action. 

LONG    RZCORO    Of    NONCOMPLUNCS    < 

Montgomery  Ward  b  Co.  has  a  long 
record  of  noncompliance  in  national 
economic-recovery  programs,  dating 
back  to  1935,  and  of  actual,  open  defiance 
of  duly  constituted  authority  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  the  law  of  the  land  in  labor 
matters  frequently  since  1939.  The  com- 
mittee will  not  be  getting  a  full  and  a 
clear  picture  of  events  leading  to  the 
climax  of  this  affair  if  it  overlooks  that 
recor(j. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  rights 
of  Montgomery  Ward  L  Co.  in  this  case. 
The  corporation's  lawyer  and  the  corpo- 
ration's defenders  in  Congress  have  ex- 
patiated at  length  upon  these  rights  al- 
legedly having  been  violated,  and  upon 
the  idea  that  our  whole  system  of  free 
private  enterprise  has  thereby  been  Jeop- 
ardized. 

I  listened  patiently  but  did  not  hear 
these  same  gentlemen  say  anything 
about  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of 
this  corporation.  Perhaps  they  prefer 
to  ignore  it,  but  the  elementary  truth  is 
that  any  private  corporation  exists  only 
by  reason  of  the  public  grant  to  It  of 
certain  privileges. 

Under  our  form  of  government  liberty 
does  not  mean  license  to  impede  or  en- 
danger the  common  welfare.  On  the 
contrary  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  the 
exercise  of  privileges,  whether  by  indi- 
viduals or  corporations,  imposes  at  the 
same  time  a  responsibility  and  a  duty 
toward  the  Government  which  was  set 
up  to  protect  those  rights  and  which 
granted  tho.se  privileges,  and  toward  the 
whole  community  and  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic order  of  which  the  Individual  or 
the  corporation  is  a  part. 

These  are  fundamentals  of  our  civ- 
lllzed  society,  our  form  of  Government, 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life.  If  these 
great  truths  are  to  be  cast  Into  the  dis- 
card, if  a  single  corporate  entity  Is  to 
be  permitted  to  set  itself  up  as  a  power 
beyond  the  authority  of  Oovernment, 
and  greater  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Itself,  then,  indeed.  Is  our 
Nation  in  danger  of  defeat  at  home  while 
our  Army  and  Navy  fight  abroad. 
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It  U  not  for  this  House  or  th/>  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  to  render  a  judicial  de- 
cision In  this  case;  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  observations  I  shoulJ  like  to  ofler 
wMch  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  charge  that  the  President 
exceeded  his  authority  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  plant  and  in  utilizing  the 
military  arm  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act,  which  the  President  vetoed 
and  which  this  Congress  approved  in 
spite  of  that  veto,  was  to  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  an  authority  and  a  power 
to  exercise  against  recalcitrants.  It  was 
legislation  passed  in  the  heat  of  indigna- 
tion over  the  obstructive  tactics  of  John 
L.  Lewis  in  the  coal  strike:  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  one  individual  may  put  his 
own  interests,  or  that  of  a  single  group, 
above  the  welfare  and  the  war  effort  of 
the  Nation  at  large. 

BCSIOtrS    DEFIANCE    COMES    NOT    FHOM     A    LABOR 
UNION,  BUT  FROM  A  BIG  CORPORATION 

But  the  first  real  test  of  the  War  Labor 
Board's  authority  to  settle  a  labor  dis- 
turbance under  the  Smith-Connally  Act, 
the  first  serious  defiance  comes  not  from 
a  labor  union,  not  ffom  the  workers  in- 
volved— they  complied  with  the  Govern- 
ment's order  to  go  back  to  work— but  it 
comes  from  a  big  corporation. 

Ah!  Can  that  be  the  reason  for  all 
the  hullabaloo?  Does  the  shoe  pinch  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  other  foot?  Why  is 
such  an  uproar  created  in  this  one  case 
that  exceeds  all  the  publicity,  the  an- 
guished protests,  the  cries  of  dictator- 
ship in  all  17  other  cases  of  plants  taken 
over  by  the  Government  since  June  1941? 

And  mind  you,  out  of  6,000  wartime 
disputes  settled  only  these  17  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  President  for  action.  In 
12  of  these  17  instances  in  which  the 
Government  temporarily  took  possesison 
of  private  plants  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  used  by  the  President.  But  in  none 
of  those  cases  was  a  similar  hue  and  cry 

Why  was  it  wrong,  dictatorial,  high- 
handed, to  cite  a  few  of  the  adjectives 
applied,  for  the  Executive  to  take  action 
in  this  case  similar  to  that  taken  in  the 
first,  the  fifth,  or  the  fifteenth  cases? 

Can  it  be  Ijecause  Montgomery  Ward 
ft  Co.  is  a  powerful  corporation  whose 
directorate  is  composed  of  men  who  also 
sit  upon  the  boards  of  a  score  of  other 
great  corporations  and  of  men  who  po- 
litically are  opposed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States? 

Can  it  be  that  the  importunities,  the 
•  pressure,  the  demands,  the  outcries  di- 
rected at  this  House  arise  from  an  or- 
ganized effort  to  rtampede  us  into  some 
brash,  ill-considered  action? 

Can  It  be  that  the  wave  of  telegrams 
and  letters,  which  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress proudly  exhibited  and  fiourished  as 
evidence  of  an  outraged  public  opinion, 
are  merely  the  result  of  a  planned  cam- 
paign such  as  was  exposed  in  connection 
with  the  Utility  Holding  Company  Act? 

These  are  all  questions  we  must  con- 
sider.  And  there  are  more. 

Is  it  mere  coincidence  that  many  of 

the  same  elements  which  cried  loudest 

for  curbs  upon  labor  in  the  name  of  the 

war  effort  now  protest  against  their  ap- 
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plication  to  violator!  ouUlde  the  ranks 

of  labor? 

AcnoM  WAS  rtraavAirr  to  KwroacfMcirr  or  a 

LAW  KMACTC9  ST  TKS  COMOI 


After  all.  the  action  against  Mont- 
gomery Ward  was  pursuant  to  enforce- 
ment of  a  law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  House,  together  with  the  Senate, 
charged  the  Executive  with  the  duty  of 
enforcement.  Now.  when  it  is  enforced 
with  equal  vigor  against  a  big  corpora- 
tion, are  we  to  recede  from  our  intent? 
Was  the  law  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  for  a  definite  purpose,  to  meet  a 
specific  need?  Or  was  it  a  mere  gesture 
and  jest?  Was  it  given  approval  by  this 
Iwdy  merely  to  apipease  the  demands  of 
one  special -interest  group  at  the  expense 
of  another? 

Did  we  not  intend  that  compliance 
with  the  law— by  all— should  be  secured? 
If  so,  how? 

In  the  6,000  other  disputes  of  a  similar 
nature  it  was  brought  about  by  unions 
ending  their  strikes  and  by  employers 
also  complying  with  Board  orders;  in 
other  words,  by  ordinary  voluntary  co- 
operation with  the  Government — that 
same  government  administered  by  of- 
ficials the  people  themselves  have  elected. 
In  those  few — those  17 — cases  where 
compliance  was  not  voluntary,  what  was 
to  he  done  by  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  engaged  in  the  su- 
preme task  of  marshaling  f.U  the  Na- 
tion's resources  for  a  mighty,  world-wide 
confiict? 

What  was  he  to  do  when  the  dignity — 
the  authority — of  our  sovereign  Govern- 
ment is  fiouted  by  one  man,  setting  him- 
self, and  the  corporation  he  leads,  above 
the  law?  In  this  Montgomery  Ward  case 
the  President  acted  as  he  did  in  many  of 
those  others.  He  took  the  only  step  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  He  called 
lipon  the  military  for  assistance  when 
this  man  deliberately  and  arrogantly  de- 
fied United  States  marshals.  The  Presi- 
dent exercised  his  police  powers  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  welfare. 

But  this  was  no  sudden,  impulsive  ac- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  Executive,  and 
no  departure  from  precedent  established 
in  earlier  similar  cases.  The  same  lawful 
procedure  was  followed  as  in  those  other 
cases.  No;  this  was  not  the  initial  move 
to  enforce  the  order.  This  was  the  last — 
the  final— resort  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  driven  by  the  arbitrary,  obsti- 
nate, and  provocative  stand  of  the  head 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  and  after  all  civil 
means  of  action  had  been  exhausted. 

Was  Montgomery  Ward  to  be  treated 
any  differently  than  any  other  offender 
because  it  is  an  $81,000,000  corporation, 
or  because  its  1943  profits  amounted  to 
more  than  $20,000,000? 

Should  we  have  one  law  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  and  another  for  Mr.  Avery? 
It  has  been  rightly  said  that  there  are 
serious  issues  involved  here,  but  let  us  be 
sure  that  we  give  consideration, to  all  of 
them.  What  can  be  more  serious  than 
open  defiance  of  the  Government  in  time 
of  war— defiance  based  upon  a  selfish 
private  interest  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  all? 

Marquis  Childs.  a  Washington  writer, 
who  is  so  esteemed  for  the  fairness  of  his 


•ceounta  as  to  be  chosen  successor  to  the 
late  Raymond  Clapper's  column,  raised 
this  very  same  question.    I  quote: 

congress  la  going  Into  thU  dispute,  but  I 
wonder  II  they'll  really  gat  to  the  root  of  it. 
There  Is  an  attitude  of  contempt  toward  the 
Ooveriunent  In  both  the  Lewu  and  the  Avery 
caaea.  *  *  *  But  In  wartime  you  can't 
make  your  own  rtiles.  In  a  complicated 
Industrial  society  the  umpire  baa  to  hove 
authority. 

Mr.  Avery  and  his  lawyers  very  well 
knew  what  could  be  the  only  outcome  of 
his  defiance.  They  planned  it  that  way. 
it  is  quite  evident.  Mr.  Avery  was  quoted 
in  the  newspapers  as  saying  that  he  was 
carried  out  of  the  building  because  he 
preferred  it  so.  He  deliberately  chose  the 
role  of  self-made  martyr. 

But  this  brings  up  another  question. 
Why  was  the  issue  raised  at  this  particu- 
lar time?  More  than  2  years  ago.  in  Feb- 
ruary 1942.  after  the  union  won  the  right 
to  represent  his  employees  in  a  lawful 
election  and  was  certified  as  bargaining 
agent  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  he  signed  a  contract.  The  Presi- 
dent at  that  time  was  forced  to  twice 
command  Mr.  Avery  to  sign.  He  balked 
once  and  then,  after  the  second  order,  he 
signed. 

WHT    DID    NOT    VOL.    AVERT    HAVE    A    SHOW-DOWN 
S   TCARS  AGO 

Mi^  Avery  could  have  had  his  show- 
down 2  years  ago.  He  chose  to  postpone 
it.  Why?  To  await  a  more  "favorable." 
a  more  "opportune"  moment?  Why  did 
he  wait  until  now? 

Because  this  year  is  1944.  Because  the 
people  afe  again  to  elect  a  President. 
Because  the  interests  of  which  Avery  Is 
the  symbol  and  the  spokesman  hate  the 
President  more  than  they  hate  America's 
enemies.  B2cause  to  them  it  seems  more 
important  to  defeat  the  man  in  the  White 
House  than  to  win  the  war. 

Of  all  times — at  this  crucial  Juncture 
in  our  Nation's  history;  with  millions  of 
our  youth  poised  for  the  greatest  military 
venture  ever  attempted;  with  the  very 
fate  of  himianitys  future  dependent 
upon  the  success  of  that  venture:  and 
with  every  nerve  and  fiber  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  straining  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess— of  all  times,  this  moment  is  chosen 
by  a  little  group  of  willful  men  to  hatch 
their  political  plot  against  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

This  is  their  D-day  that  they  have  se- 
lected to  dramatize  the  false  Issue  of 
"dictatorship";  to  try  to  delude  public 
opinion,  and  to  stampede  this  Congress. 
I  say  the  public  is  not  fooled  and  I  am 
confident  that  Congress  will  not  permit 
itself  to  be  fooled.  The  bugaboo  of  "dic- 
tatorship." worn  out  by  overusage  in 
1930  and  1940.  still  has  no  substance. 
This  cry  did  not  work  then  and  it  will 
raise  only  hollow  echoes  now.  But  we 
may  be  sure  that  all  of  the  financial  and 
propaganda  powers  that  have  tried  to 
put  it  over  in  the  past  are  banding  to- 
gether again  to  carry  on  their  campaign 
of  villiflcation.  abuse,  and  falsification 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
8tate.s. 

The  opening  gun  of  the  modem  •'cop- 
perhead" rebellion  has  been  fired  by 
Sewell  Avery  in  Chicago,  appropriately 
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enough.  In  the  McCormick-Patterson 
press  one  of  its  favorite  writers  predicts 
that  the  picture  of  Mr.  Avery  being  car- 
ried out  of  his  office  by  soldiers  will  be 
the  prize  Republican  campaign  docu- 
ment. 

So,  there  you  have  the  secret  motive 
behind  this  incident.  You  have  it  from 
Avery  himself,  when  he  screamed:  "Ycu 
New  Dealer"  at  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  you  have  it  from 
the  McCormick -Patterson  press.  After 
all.  the  Tribune  Tower  and  Montgomery 
Ward's  cfHces  are  only  a  few  blocks  apart. 
and  they  share  the  same  political 
thoughts. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  politics — opposition  to  an  admin- 
istration— is  one  thing-  Defiiance  of  the 
Government  and  enforcement  of  its  laws 
and  the  Constitution  are  something  else. 

Mr.  Avery  has  chosen  his  battleground 
and  he  has  chosen  this  unfortunate  hour 
to  wage  his  battle.  He  has  flung  a  chal- 
lenge and  his  challenge  is  being  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  investigation  will  pro- 
ceed and  the  people  will  obtain  all  the 
facts  and,  when  they  are  ascertained,  I 
am  sure  that  Mr.  Avery  and  those  behind 
him  will  stand  condemned  in  the  eyes 
of  the  American  public  and  the  fair  and 
patriotic  stockholders  of  Montgomery 
Ward  li  Co.  who.  In  their  own  interest, 
should  seek  his  removal  as  an  ofllcial  of 
the  company. 


Sewcll  ATery  Venas  die  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or' 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaj,  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  including  the 
fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  under  the  title  of 
"Sewell  Avery  Versus  the  People."  This 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  May  19, 
1944.  issue,  is  entitled  "Conflicts  of  Wards 
Over  Trade  Practices  Shown  in  P.  T.  C. 
Piles." 

It  is  as  follows: 


'AVSBT   VnSTTS  TBI   rSOnS— CONTLICTS 
or  WASDS   OVSB   TSADB   rUCIKSB  SBOWM    Of 

r.  T.  c.  m.18 

(Fifth  of  »  series) 

(By  Tbomu  F.  Reynolds  and  Charles  O. 
Ondley) 

WARRtNCTON,  May  18.— Not  only  have 
Sewell  Lee  Avery  and  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.  been  fighting  the  War  Labor  Board.  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  but  also  the  Fedeial 
Trade  Commission  which  has  many  times 
accxised  them  of  "false  and  misleading  ad- 
vacUslng"  and  violating  rules  of  fair  business 
•ooipetltlon. 

When  Avery  was  carried  out  of  his  Chicago 
plant  last  month,  opponents  of  the  national 
admlnlstrrtlon  sought  to  rally  lltUe  busi- 
ness— "the  comer  groceryman"— to  his  de- 
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the  misleading  uee  of  "vitamin"  to  connec- 
tion with  Its  coameUc  products. 

The  cosmetic  case,  however,  was  by  no 
means  the  only  time  that  Montgomery  Ward 
was  called  on  the  carpet  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  From  1936  through  1938  the 
record  shows  that  It  was  "once  a  year"  for 
the  company. 

By  stipulations  with  the  Federal  agency. 
Wards  conceded  the  rlghtnesa  of  F.  T.  C.  ob- 
jections to  its  methods  and  modified  Its 
merchandising  techniques  In  several  to- 
stances,  including  the  following: 

1.  April  6,  1935:  Wards  agreed  to  stop  ad- 
vertising or  selling  a  diluted  form  of  neaU- 
foot  oil.  branded  as  "neatsfoot."  unless  the 
brand  was  accompanied  by  an  equally  prom- 
inent label  which  clearly  Indicated  that  the 
product  was  not  composed  wholly  of  this 
waterproofing  fiuld. 

2.  May  20,  1936:  Ward's  agreed  that  In  sales 
of  "turtle  oil"  it  would  drop  its  advertising 
claims  that  this  fiuld  was  "a  corrective  for 
wrinkles  •  •  •  ideal  nourishing  cream 
•  •  •  aids  in  retainment  of  youthful 
complexion,  contains  Ingredients  that  nour- 
ish the  skin."  The  F.  T.  C.  said  this  adver- 
tising claim  of  Avery's  company  Was  calcu- 
lated to  confuse,  mislead,  or  deceive  pur- 
chasers Into  the  belief  that  said  product  ap- 
plied externally  will  nourish  the  human  skin, 
or  act  as  a  corrective  lor  wrinkles." 

3.  January  15.  1937: -Ward's  agreed  to  aban- 
don "false  and  misleading  advertising"  in 
connection  with  what  the  company  had  been 
proclaiming  as  "rich  oriental  wood  and  butt 
walnut  veneers."  This  agreement  was  made 
by  the  F.  T.  C.  to  apply  to  aU  of  Ward's 
wooden  f\imiture  products  that  were  not 
totally  covered  with  veneer,  with  the  enforc- 
ing understanding  that  "if  such  products  are 
not  wholly  covered  with  veneer  and  the  above 
words  or  phrases  •  •  •  are  used  to  de- 
scribe such  products,  the  other  woods  of 
which  the  exposed  surfaces  of  such  products 
are  composed,  shall  be  •  •  •  described 
In     •     •     •     Advertising  matter." 

4.  Augtist  25,  1938:  Ward's  admitted  that  tt 
had  fallaciously  advertised  a  gas  fioor  furnace 
as  having  certain  advantages  unavailable  In 
products  sold  by  its  competitors,  that  Its 
highly  advertised  product  was  capable  of  leak- 
ing gas  around  an  unsealed  top,  and  that  It 
had  falsely  claimed  that  tie  furnace  pro- 
vided "perfect  combustion,"  whereas  the  fact 
was  that  "furnaces  have  not  yet  "been  devel- 
oi>ed  which  will  produce  complete  combtis- 
tlon  of  all  fuel  consumed." 

6  June  7.  1941:  Wards  agreed  to  halt 
"false  and  misleading  advertising"  for 
electrically  charged  fences,  for  which  the 
F.  T.  C.  found  that  Avery's  company  had 
made  unjustified  claims  In  its  advertising. 

6.  June  29.  1941:  The  F.  T.  C.  directed 
Wards  to  put  precautionary  labels  on  its  hair 
dye  products,  "Inecto"  and  "Clairol,"  which 
said:  "Caution:  Dso  only  as  directed  on 
label"  and  "Caution:  This  product  contains 
Ingredients  which  may  cause  skin  Irritation 
on  certain  Individuals  and  a  preliminary  test 
according  to  accompanying  directions  should 
first  be  made;  this  product  must  not  be- 
used  for  dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows; 
to  do  so  may  cause  blindness." 

The  small  merchants  came  before  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  in  the  last 
year  to  detail  specific  charges  that  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Co.'s  retail  stores  were  driving 
them  out  of  business  by  unfair  competition. 
Their  charges  were  such  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Representative  Patman, 
declared  that  Avery's  "merchandising  tactics 
crucified  the  smaller  merchants  wherever 
they  are  In  competition  with  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.  and  represent  monopollstle 
methods  of  the  worst  type." 

No  Federal  court  and  no  Federal  agency 
which  takes  complete  evidence  has  ruled  on 
these  complaints  of  Uttle  business,  however. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Warner,  of 
New  York,  at  I  Am  an  American  Day 
Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  S).  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  embodied  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Sunday,  May  21, 
1944,  at  I  Am  an  American  Day  meet- 
ing held  at  Central  Park  Mall.  New  York 
City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
"^   as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  LaOuardia,  my 
friends,  by  common  consent  we  have  dedi- 
cated this  day  to  Americanism.  And  since 
Americanism  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  this  day 
takes  on  the  character  of  a  rellglotes  event. 
It  Is  In  a  mood  of  sacred  devotion  to  cher- 
ished Ideals  that  we  are  as.'«mbled  here. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  indulge  in  Jingoistic 
pride  that  we  are  Americans.  This  Is  not  the 
time  to  gloat  over"  our  great  power  now  ex- 
hibited on  all  the  continents  of  the  earth. 
Rather,  have  we  met  to  reaffirm  or  undying 
faith  in  America  as  a  great  Ideal;  to  recharge 
the  fires  of  our  belief  in  democracy;  and  to 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  service  of  democ- 
racy, not  only  as  an  Inhe  Itance  to  be  pre- 
served but  an  achievement  stlU  to  be  at- 
tained. 

This  Nation  has  behind  it  168  years  of  his- 
tory— a  history  of  accomplishment  unparal- 
leled by  any  other  people.  But  history  alone 
would  not  Justify  these  exercises.  It  Is  be- 
cause America  not  only  has  a  history  of  a 
glorious  past  put  represtnts  the  prophecy 
of  a  happier  future  that  you  and  I  proudly 
proclaim  "I  am  an  Amerl:an." 

From  the  Arctic  to  the  Tropics  our  boys  are 
fighting  to  make  that  prophecy  come  true. 
On  the  seven  seas  they  are  risking  and  giving 
their  lives  to  make  America's  promise  secure 
for  ourselves  and  our  chllcren.  In  the  fight- 
ing we  are  also  learning.  War  is  a  ruthless 
schoolmaster.  It  is  teaching  us  a  lesson  the 
world  should  have  memorized  long  ago;  that 
no  man  and  no  nation  are  sufficient  unto 
themselves;  that  we  are  all  brothers  under 
God;  that  if  our  brothers  are  enslaved  our 
liberty  Is  imperiled;  If  our  brothers  are 
hungry  our  plenty  is  a  myth;  If  our  brothers 
are  attacked  we  are  not  safe.  This  lesson 
derived  from  all  the  great  religions  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  by  tie  total  war  which 
we  are  fighting. 

Of  this  I  am  sure:  We  cannot  attain  the 
American  ideal;  we  cannot  fulfill  the  promise 
which  that  ideal  holds,  vuileas  We  achieve  the 
defeat  of  our  enemies  and  bring  this  war  to  a 
victorious  concltision.  Everything — every- 
thing we  hold  sacred  and  precious  depends 
upon  victory. 

Since  this  Is  so  It  follo'ws  that  no  one  can 
truthfully  say.  "I  am  an  American"  who  has 
shirked  his  duty,  or  has  given  less  of  himself 
than  he  was  able,  or  ha*  spread  distrust  of 
our  purposes,  suspicion  of  our  allies,  or  dis- 
unity among  our  people. 

When  victory  Is  assured,  as  with  the  help 
of  Providence  it  wiU  be.  then  the  energies 
now  being  spent  upon  the  battlefield  must 


be  concentrated  upon  the  furtherance  of  the 
American  Ideal.  This  is  not  the  time  to 
formulate  a  precise  blueprint  of  all  that  In- 
volves. But  at  least  we  can  brlefiy  Indicate 
the  direction  we  must  take. 

First  and  foremost  Is  the  organisation  of 
the  world  for  peace.  I  do  not  mean  the 
adoption  of  pious  resolutions.  I  do  mean 
the  creation  of  the  tools  for  maintaining  the 
peace — powerful  tools,  backed  by  us  in  com- 
mon with  other  peace-loving  nations.  These 
tools  Include  peaceful  means  for  settling  In- 
ternational disputes  and  forceful  means  for 
restraining  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  clvUized  society.  If  this  generation 
should  fail  m  this,  as  the  last  generation 
faUed.  civilization  may  not  get  another 
chance.  We  have  a  covenant  with  our  chil- 
dren sealed  with  the  blood  of  our  heroes 
that  this  time  we  shall  not  faU. 

Otir  second  objective  is  the  vigUant  prepa- 
ration of  our  own  Nation  at  all  times  to 
defend  our  liberty  and  security.  Our  ene- 
mies will  hereafter  know  that  the  treachery 
of  Pearl  Harbor  cannot  be  repeated. 

Our  third  objective  is  to  maintain  in  the 
future  as  we  have  In  the  present  a  govern- 
ment which  is  the  servant  of  the  people  and 
not  its  master. 

Our  fourth  objective  Is  the  maintenance 
and  prudent  expansion  of  the  whole  system 
of  social  security,  including  protection  against 
the  risks  of  Industrial  accident,  unemploy- 
ment, and  poverty  In  old  age. 

Fifth,  we  must  enlarge  the  scope  of  social 
security  so  as  to  make  available  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  the  benefits  of  modern  medical 
science,  not  only  In  the  cure  of  disease  but 
in  the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of 
health  among  the  entire  population. 

Sixth,  one  of  our  immediate  tasks  Is  the 
mobilization  of  both  public  and  private  means 
to  clear  away  our  slums,  build  in  their  place 
decent  housing,  and  bring  a  home  It  can  love 
within  the  reach  of  every  family. 

Seventh,  a  cardinal  requirement  of  de- 
mocracy Is  that  every  boy  and  girl  shall  have 
an  education  which  Is  not  limited  by  the 
ability  of  their  parents  to  pay  for  it.  All  of 
our  children  must  have  an  equal  chance  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves.  Only  In  this 
manner  can  the  Nation  be  assured  that  It  Is 
getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  capacity  of 
all  classes  of  the  population  without  regard 
to  previous  station  in  life. 

The  same  reasons  dictate  the  necessity  of 
equalizing  opportunity  in  public  and  private 
activity  for  all  of  our  people  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  In  a  democracy,  merit 
and  merit  alone  should  determine  the  heights 
to  which  any  man  can  reach. 

Our  ninth  goal  is  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  great  freedoms  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  write,  and  to  worship  without  mo- 
lestation so  that  man  may  attain  that  high 
dignity  which  the  divine  plan  comprehended 
when  He  created  him  In  His  Image. 

Finally,  let  us  never  forget  that  all  our 
hopes  and  dreams  can  come  true  only  through 
the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  They  have  first  call  upon 
oxu*  love  and  upon  our  resources.  It  Is  our 
task  to  build  a  nation  fit  for  such  heroes 
to  live  In. 

The  great  virtue  of  democracy  Is  that  It 
cannot  be  measured  by  a  mechanical  yard- 
stick or  confined  by  a  rigid  definition.  It  is 
an  ever-expanding  concept.  As  we  reach 
new  heights  of  understanding  we  see  ever 
wider  horizons,  embracing  more  people, 
greater  liberties,  and  more  elevated  stand- 
ards of  himian  well-being. 

To  be  an  American  today  is  to  strive  for 
the  attainment  of  such  goals.  For  these 
alms  millions  of  Americans — sons,  husbands, 
wives,  sisters — have  left  their  loved  ones, 
Interrupted  their  careers,  gone  to  the  battle 
fronts,  there  to  face  whatever  destiny  awaits 


them.  Can  we  do  less  than  to  hallow  tbebr 
mission,  cherish  It  in  our  heart  and.  like 
them,  sacrifice  imccaslngly  upon  the  sltsrs 
of  democracy? 


Speecli  of  Dr.  Lnii  Mannel  Debayle,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  of  Nicarafna,  at 
tlie  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Pan 
American  Medical  Sooetjr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  icA.-3SACHtrsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of   the   Record.   I   include   a 
speech  by  Dr.  Luis  Manuel  Debayle,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  of  Nicaragua, 
given  at  the  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
Pan  American  Medical  Society.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Sunday.  April  23.     This 
meeting  was  attended  by  a  large  group 
of  health  officers  from  all  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  who  were  in 
Washington  for  a  conference  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,    It  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  all  fields  as  well  as  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic health  which  we  are  receiving  from 
our  neighboring  nations  of  the  Americas. 
The  speech  follows: 
Gentlemen,  we  are  at  present  confronting 
the  greatest  crUls  that  humanity  and   de- 
mocracy have  ever  faced.     The  foundations 
of  social  organization,  born  of  Idealism,  great 
sacrifice,  and  noble  perseverance,  are  being 
tested.     Storms,  unleashed  by  Insane  ambi- 
tions, are  endangering  the  most  sacred  con- 
quests of  civillzaMon.     As  the  greatest  apostle 
of  democracy.  Frarklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  has 
said   It  Is  now  being  deoided  whether  the 
existence    of    a    free    world    shsdl    continue; 
whether  the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  shaU 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  liberties 
which  the  eminent  North  American  ststes- 
man    deems    fundamental    to    worth-while 
existence;  whether  the  equality  of  nations, 
respect  for  foreign  rights,  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  other  ideals  sacred  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  to  be  a  radiant  reality, 
or  merely  an  empty  symbol  of  the  lofty  de- 
sires of  two  great  national  leaders. 

Before  the  dllenuna  confronting  the  world 
the  nations  unite  around  the  flags  that  rep- 
resent their  highest  aspirations.  All  nations 
which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  work  to 
strengthen  the  lines  of  democracy  which 
guarantee  their  existence,  because  the  desire 
for  liberty  is  bom  In  the  individual.  It  Is 
inconceivable  that  a  man.  bom  with  this  pre- 
rogative, should  despise  his  birthright  to  the 
extent  that  he  would  sacrifice  it  and  thus  be- 
come the  Instrument  of  his  own  death.  Slnxl- 
larly,  only  circumstances  beyond  Its  control 
can  cause  a  nation  to  serve  adverse  Intefests 
at  the  expense  of  its  own  welfare.  In  the 
depths  of  a  man's  soul  bum  the  fires  of  re- 
bellion agalnt  slavery.  That  is  why  the  pa- 
thetic drama  of  tl^e  European  nations,  sub- 
dued at  the  feet  of  Hitlerism.  provides  th* 
world  with  the  most  powcrftil  Incentive  to 
revolt  against  this  violation  of  human  dlg- 
ixity.  and  for  this  reason  the  hour  has  coots  for 
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\m  to  form  a  united  front  of  ftll  the  nations 
at  tb«  W»>twn  Hemisphere.  »  united  family 
of  natkjoa  whleb  llres,  hopes,  and  flgbts  at 
this  critical  moment  for  the  world,  with  faith 
In  the  final  victory  which  will  save  humanity. 
Our  faJth  In  democracy,  foremost  among  the 
nqttlaltes  for  human  happiness  and  the  suc- 
Ctm  ot  this  system  of  government  and  of  th« 
people  who  believe  in  It;  our  passion  for  lll>- 
erty  and  the  advanuges  of  greater  compre- 
tlllitnn  among  men  of  different  races  and 
cKcds:  and.  above  all.  the  Icnowledge  that  we 
are  living  In  a  critical  period,  a  dangerous 
period,  surrounded  and  threatened  by  the 
brutal  conception  of  life,  of  those  who  em- 
brace totalitarianism — all  these  have  Ineviu- 
bly  placed  us  in  a  position  of  total  and  united 
American  defense. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  practical 
and  adequate  inter-Americanism,  the  fun- 
damental principles  must  be  clarified  and 
fully  understood  by  all  the  nations.  Culture, 
science,  and  politics  will  play  an  Important 
role.  Do  not  fear  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
American  nations.  This  is  not  at  all  incom- 
patible with  homogeneity  because  the  basis  of 
this  union  lies  in  our  spiritual  needs  and  is 
determined  by  our  community  of  moral  and 
material  Interests. 

Good  faith,  clear  and  wholehearted,  must 
replace  any  insincerity  that  may  have  existed 
in  inter-American  relations.  Prejudices 
which  have  created  disunion  should  be  for- 
gotten forever.  The  ephemeral  interests  of 
yesterday  must  give  place  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  say  that  the  menace  of  Itallan- 
Oerman-Japanese  totalitarianism  is  the 
cause  of  our  alliance  In  the  defense  of  De- 
mocracy. No!  If  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
spired foresight  and  sincerity  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  of  President  Roosevelt,  which 
has  conquered  the  heart  and  the  confidence 
of  Latin  America,  and  the  great  teachings 
of  Bcdivar.  the  first  of  disunity  and  dis- 
trust would  BtiU  be  latent  in  the  American 
peoples. 

We.  the  sons  of  America,  let  us  pronounce 
with  reverence  the  names  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
lltomas  Jefferson,  and  Franklin  Delano 
RoQMvelt.  They,  by  the  Impulse  of  their 
broad  continental  conscience,  opened  the 
_joad  along  which  the  American  people  now 
march  to  their  glorious  destiny. 

And  now.  focusing  our  attention  on  one 
point  of  American  unity  we  come  to  the  very 
important  issue  of  ecientiflc  collaboration 
awwwg  the  Americas.  In  choosing  this 
topic.  I  am  ftilly  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  new.  I  feel,  however,  that  during  my 
year*  of  service  to  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, acting  at  various  times  as  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  as  director  of  public  health,  I 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  at 
first  hand  the  value  of  International  co- 
operation In  achieving  improvements  in 
public  health,  as  well  as  the  need  for  fur- 
ther efforts.  In  this  field. 

Visits  to  sister  republics  in  Latin  America 
have  convinced  me  that  many  of  their  prob- 
lems are  similar  to  our  own  in  Nlcaraeua. 
In  the  accelerated  history  of  the  past  10  years 
a  new  truth  has  been  established,  that  is. 
that  isolationism  is  not  tenable  in  wartimes. 
As  public  servants  and  leaders  In  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  community  life  we  must  an- 
ticipate the  future,  and  accept,  as  a  com- 
panion truth,  the  fact  that  isolation  is  no 
longer  tenable  in  peacetime  either.  This 
concept  must  in  the  future  govern  o\ir  activ- 
Itlea  in  all  ramifications  of  government, 
and  must  not  be  limited  solely  to  those 
aetlTltlee  which  are  obviously  international, 
such  as  International  commerce.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  each  of  us  must  accept  as  part 
of  our  r««px3nslbillty  the  duty  of  carefully 
■wveying  our  work  and  problems  to  deter- 
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the  administration  of 
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a.  C!onferences  of  key  personnel  in  various 
fields  should  be  organized  In  order  that  they 
may  dissect  and  study  the  various  specialized 
problems  and  propose  schedules  of  activity 
and  development. 

3.  Journals  In  special  fields,  printed  in  four 
languages,  should  be  established  to  stimu- 
late and  maintain  the  interest  of  personnel 
and  provide  a  greater  opportunity  for  pooling 
of  ideas. 

4.  Promote  the  publication  of  technical 
literature  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The 
lack  of  published  material  of  a  fundamental 
nature  becomes  immediately  apparent  in 
planning  training  programs. 

6.  Creation  of  a  board  to  work  on  stand- 
ardization of  technical  education  and  to  de- 
velop teaching  centers  where  appropriate  ma- 
terial is  most  readily  available. 

This  is  our  front  in  the  war.  We  must  at- 
tack the  problem  as  energetically  and  di- 
rectly as  if  it  were  a  military  objective.  We 
must  develop  patterns  which  will  spread 
across  oceans  to  other  continents  In  order  to 
help  develop  in  practice,  as  well  as  theory, 
a  true  community  of  nations.  By  pooling 
our  resoiures  all  of  xis  are  that  much  richer. 
In  working  separately  we  are  that  much 
poorer — all  of  us  will  lose. 


Colorado  Proposes  Refulations  for 
Interstate  Air  Carrieri 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CASOLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
event  has  occurred  which  further  dem- 
onstrates the  farsightedness  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  and  the 
soundness  of  the  provisions  of  the  Lea 
aviation  bill.  The  Members  of  the  House 
probably  are  aware  that  one  of  the 
salient  features  of  that  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  imposition  by  States  of  burdensome, 
conflicting,  and  duplicating  regulations 
upon  interstate  air  commerce.  There 
has  just  come  to  my  desk  a  set  of  regu- 
lations which  are  proposed  by  the  Colo- 
rado Public  Utilities  Commission  for  im- 
position on  air  carriers  operating  within 
the  State  of  Colorado.  This  set  of  regu- 
lations is  43  typewritten,  single-spaced 
pages  and  covers  the  operation  of  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  air  carriers  in 
the  greatest  of  detail. 

The  regulations  even  go  so  far  as  to 
prescribe  ash  containers  in  passenger 
cabins  and  pilot  cockpits  and  require  that 
all  pilots  carry  a  flashlight  with  them. 
I  have  not  had  time  to  analyze  this 
lengthy  and  complicated  set  of  regvila- 
tions  sufficiently  to  determine  the  full 
extent  of  the  conflict  between  them  and 
Federal  regulations,  and  the  duplications 
of  regulation  and  administration  which 
must  result  from  their  promulgation. 
However,  a  nuick  reading  reveals  to  me 
that  the  imposition  of  such  regulation 
upon  interstate  air  carriers  will  result  In 
constant  interference  with  their  opera- 
tions and  a  tremendous  increase  In  their 
costs  oX  operation.    While  it  may  not  be 
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any  concern  of  the  Congress,  it  also  is 
perfectly  plalu  that  the  taxpayers  of 
Colorado  will  have  to  pay  large  sums  for 
the  administration  of  regulations  which 
not  only  fail  to  improve  air  carrier  serv- 
ice but  will  actually  make  such  service 
more  expensive  for  those  same  taxpayers. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  the 
effect  of  these  proposed  regulations,  I 
will  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
requirements. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  those  interstate  air  carriers  operat- 
ing in  Colorado  to  secure  from  the  Colo- 
rado Public  Utilities  Commission  a  cer- 
tificate of  convenience  and  necessity  in 
order  to  haul  intrastate  traffic  within 
that  State.  The  implications  of  this  are 
plain.  If  Colorado  has  the  power  to 
grant  this  certificate  it  also  has  the  power 
to  withhold  it  and  prevent  the  interstate 
carrier  from  hauling  intrastate  traffic. 
While  the  revenue  from  intrastate  traffic 
has  been  very  limited,  if  this  rule  were 
applied  in  all  of  the  States  through  which 
a  particular  air  carrier  operates,  it  could 
be  deprived  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
revenue.  Thus  the  interstate  air  carrier 
that  the  National  Government  has  fos- 
tered by  reason  of  its  value  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the.national  defense  will  be 
deprived  of  financial  support  necessary 
for  its  full  development.  In  addition, 
Colorado  will  be  able  to  parallel  the  In- 
terstate carrier  with  new  operations 
wherever  it  sees  fit  and  further  impair 
its  financial  integrity  and  the  integrity 
of  the  national  air  transportation  system 
which  has  been,  built  up  over  many  years. 

While  this  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
national  interest  the  interstate  carrier 
could  probably  survive  the  onslaught  if 
this  were  aU.  but  It  is  not  aU.  The  Colo- 
rado regulations  provide  page  after  page 
of  safety  regulation.  The  Colorado 
Public  Utilities  Commission  will  desig- 
nate the  route  over  which  the  air  carrier 
must  fly  in  going  through  Colorado. 
The  Federal  Government  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  now  prescribes 
the  route  that  the  air  carrier  must  fol- 
low in  flying  through  Colorado  as  well 
as  through  other  States.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  say  what  will  happen  if  Colorado 
picks  one  route  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment picks  another.  Members  of  the 
House  are  imdoubtedly  aware  that  the 
same  airplane  that  carries  the  interstate 
passenger  also  carries  the  intrastate  pas- 
senger and  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for 
that  same  airplane  to  fly  more  than  one 
route  at  a  time. 

In  addition,  Colorado  will  determine 
whether  or  not  the  air  carriers'  aircraft 
are  safe.  The  Federal  Government  does 
that  now  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
The  most  elaborate  provisions  have 
grown  up  through  the  years  which  are 
designed  to  make  certain  that  aircraft 
are  fully  airworthy  before  (he  public  is 
permitted  to  ride  In  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Government's  engineers  carefully 
observe  every  step  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  new  airplane  and  elaborate 
tests  are  made  on  it  to  make  sure  it  Is 
structurally  sound  and  its  performance 
characteristics  are  satisfactory.    In  ad- 


dition to  these  measures,  before  an  air 
carrier  can  operate  an  aircraft  in  sched- 
uled service  the  air  carreer  inspectors 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
ma^e  certain  that  that  particular  air- 
craft Is  a  safe  one  for  the  particular 
service  Involved.  Now  after  all  that  is 
done  Colorado  will  make  a  fresh  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  the  aircraft 
being  used  by  the  interstate  carrier  is 
proper  for  the  carriage  of  intrastate 
traffic.  Again  I  cannot  anticipate  what 
will  happen  if  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  dLiagree  with  respect  to  a 
particular  aircraft  because  as  I  said  be- 
fore the  same  aircraft  must  carry  inter- 
state as  well  as  intrastate  traffic. 

The  proposed  Colorado  regulations 
provide  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion will  determine  whether  the  crew  of 
the  aircraft  are  competent  to  perform 
their  duties.  This  job  is  also  done  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Under  the 
Federal  regulation  air-line  pilots  and  co- 
pilots must  have  long  experience  and 
must  pass  detailed  written  and  practical 
examinations  before  they  can  operate 
aircraft  in  scheduled  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  the  air  lines  themselves  give 
their  pilots  elaborate  tests  and  require 
first  pilots  to  serve  long  apprenticeships 
as  copilots  before  they  actually  can  as- 
sume command  of  the  aircraft.  Now 
Colorado  proposes  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  the  same  pilots.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  an  interstate  air  car- 
rier could  operate  through  Colorado  in 
the  event  that  the  Federal  and  State  au- 
thorities should  disagree  as  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  particular  pilot. 

In  addition  to  this  Colorado  has  re-, 
served  the  right  to  tell  air  carriers  how 
many  crew  members  they  shall  have. 
This  right  is  also  -eserved  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  general  rule  on  the 
air  lines  today  is  that  they  have  a  pilot 
and  copilot.  Colorado  may  determine 
that  every  air  line  carrying  intrastate 
traffic  in  Colorado  must  also  have  a  radio 
operator  and  a  flight  engineer,  thus 
doubling  the  necessary  crew.  This,  of 
course,  will  require  the  redesign  of  the 
airplane  in  order  to  make  provision  for 
these  additional  crew  members,  and  thus 
Colorado  regulation  will  require  the  con- 
version of  the  entire  fleet  of  any  air  line 
operating  through  Colorado. 

Another  example  of  a  type  of  regula- 
tion which  could  completely  hamstring 
our  air  transportation  system  is  that 
which  reserves  to  the  Colorado  Public 
Utilities  Commission  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  equipment  which  must  be  car- 
ried on  air-carrier  aircraft.  The  Federal 
Government  now  prescribes  such  equip- 
ment in  great  detail.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Government  has  by  regulation 
required  that  the  navigation  lights  on 
aircraft  flash  on  and  off  so  that  the  air- 
craft can  be  more  easily  identified  at 
night.  If  the  State  should  prescribe  that 
these  navigation  lights  throw  a  steady 
beam,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  the  inter- 
state carrier  could  even  carry  interstate 
traffic  through  Colorado.  It  would  be 
possible  to  repeat  examples  of  this  type 
of  conflict  almost  endlessly. 

Conflict  in  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  regulations  cannot  pos- 


sibly be  avoided.  One  example  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  regulations.  The  Colo- 
rado regulations  say  that  no  person  can 
manipulate  the  controls  of  an  air-carrier 
aircraft  in  flight  except  the  pilot,  co- 
pilot, other  qualified  air-line  personnel, 
or  an  air-carrier  Inspector  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission.  The  effect  of  this, 
of  course,  would  be  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral air-carrier  inspector  from  carrying 
out  his  duties  In  Colorado.  Presumably 
the  Colorado  regulation  would  apply 
whenever  intrastate  passengers  were  on 
board,  which  In  all  likelihood  would  be 
true  on  most  flights  through  the  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  passengers  would  be 
interstate,  the  Federal  air-carrier  In- 
sp)ector  would  not  be  able  to  check  the 
operations  of  the  aircraft  or  the  ability 
of  the  pilots  in  Colorado. 

Another  clear  conflict  with  Federal 
regulations  is  the  proposed  Colorado  reg- 
ulation which  would  require  the  pilot  to 
take  up  the  tickets  of  the  passengers. 
This  Is,  of  course,  a  hang-over  from  reg- 
ulations applying  to  railroads  and  trol- 
ley lines,  which  probably  are  also  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Colorado  Public 
Utilities  Commis.«;ion,  If  this  regulation 
were  enforced  with  respect  to  air  trans- 
portation, the  pilot  on  an  interstate  air 
carrier  would  be  required  to  be  in  two 
places  at  once.  The  Federal  regulation, 
in  effect,  restricts  the  pilot  to  his  techni- 
cal duties  In  operating  the  airplane.  Be- 
fore take-off  he  is  required  to  check 
weather  conditions  en  route,  confer  with 
his  dispatcher  and  meteorologist,  check 
his  instruments,  radio,  engines,  and  con- 
trols. This  would  permit  him  very  little 
time  or  opportunity  to  be  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  airplane  taking  the  tickets  of 
the  jjassengers  as  they  come  in. 

In  describing  these  regulatioris  I  have 
picked  only  a  few  examples  of  the  re- 
strictive effect  such  regulations  would 
have.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  any 
more  because  I  am  sure  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  see  in  these  examples  the 
effort  of  permitting  duplicating  State 
regulation  of  Interstate  air  carriers.  In 
considering  the  conflicts  that  I  have  men- 
tioned you  must  remember  that  I  have 
been  discussing  conflicts  between  Federal 
regulations  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
of  one  State  on  the  other.  If  Colorado 
can  impose  detailed  regulations  of  the 
type  I  have  just  been  discussing,  there  Is 
no  reason  whatsoever  why  all  the  48 
States  should  not  do  the  same  thing. 
Thus,  instead  of  having  conflict  between 
two  regulating  agencies,  you  would  have 
conflict  between  49.  One  large  air  car- 
rier, such  as  American  Airlines,  would 
have  to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  23 
States  in  order  to  conduct  its  operations. 
Because  we  are  a  United  States  we 
have  been  the  envy  of  those  Europeans 
interested  in  the  development  of  air 
transportation.  Recently  the  British 
Labor  Party  made  a  study  of  European 
transportation,  and  after  pointing  out 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  European  system 
and  the  high  subsidies  required  to  keep 
even  that  system  going,  our  national  air 
transport  service  was  discussed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Turn  now  tot  comparlBon  to  the  United 
Btata*.  There,  the  mileage  flown  was  far 
higher  than  anyvhere  else  In  the  world; 
itandardB  of  efOclency.  comfort  for  paaaen- 
gen,  were  much  higher  than  elsewhere;  an 
airmail  aerrlce  began  as  early  as  1918;  and 
m  network  of  air  lines  lighted  for  flying  by 
night  covered  the  whole  vast  area.  A  pas- 
senger ootild  board  an  airplane  one  eve- 
ning In  New  York  and  alight  next  morning 
In  8an  Francisco.  S.OOO  miles  away. 

Wby  was  America  ahead  of  Europe  in  this 
rsspsrt?  One  reason  was  the  geography  and 
oUmate  of  the  coutitry;  another  was  the 
high  ability  of  American  designers  and  tech- 
nicians, and  the  vast  Industrial  retources 
•▼•liable  to  them.  But  the  chief  reason  was 
that  the  United  States  Is  the  United  SUtss. 
A  ringle  Federal  authority  could  organlas 
and  finance  the  ground  organization  on  a 
\mlform  basis,  right  across  the  continent: 
which  meant  that  no  part  of  a  chain  of 
airports,  beacons,  etc.,  would  be  left  out 
because  of  a  local  lack  of  resotirces.  Con- 
trolling the  ground  organization,  the  Fed- 
eral authority  was  in  a  key  position,  en- 
abling It  to  secxire  a  measure  of  unity  In  the 
system  and  a  measure  of  protection  for  the 
public  Interest.  In  Surope  no  such  author- 
ity existed. 

Thus  we  have  the  word  of  an  impor- 
tant part  of  British  opinion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  our  supremacy  in  air  trans- 
portation comes  in  large  measure  from 
the  fact  that  our  air  lines  are  supervised 
and  regulated  by  a  single  Federal  au- 
thority. This  conclusion  is  correct  up 
to  the  present  but  unless  something  Is 
done  promptly  our  air  lines  will  have 
good  cause  to  look  with  envy  upon  their 
Bxiropean  counterparts,  who  have  only 
18  or  20  regulatory  agencies  to  deal  with, 
instead  of  49. 

In  considering  these  proposed  Colo- 
rado regulations  it  occurred  to  me  that 
If  I  were  desirous  of  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  and  de- 
priving the  public  of  the  benefits  of  this 
development  I  could  not  devise  a  better 
way  than  to  subject  this  new  form  of 
transportation  to  the  type  of  conflicting 
regulation  I  have  just  described.  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  air  carriers  to  perfect 
new  equipment  if  its  development  must 
be  supervised  by  49  regulatory  agencies. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  their  operation  so  as  to  make 
their  service  available  to  more  people  if 
their  expenses  are  being  constantly  in- 
creased by  duplicating  regulation.  It 
will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  perfect 
operating  procedures  which  will  tend  to 
greater  safety  if  those  operating  pro- 
cedures must  be  agreed  upon  by  49  sepa- 
rate regulatoiy  agencies. 

The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  was  aware  of  all  these  prob- 
lems. It  recognized  fully  that  if  air 
jtransportation  was  to  be  subject  to  dupli- 
cating and  burden<iome  State  regulation 
our  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
world's  finest  air-transportation  system 
would  have  to  be  discarded.  It  wrote 
Into  the  Lea  bill  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  industry  against  just  the 
tjrpe  of  regulation  that  Colorado  pro- 
pong  to  promulgate,  but  as  I  pointed  out 
prtflously  before  this  body  the  competi- 
tor! of  air  transportation  have  seen  to 
II  tiMt  this  salutary  legislation  has  not 
mil*  Id  oonsldenitkm  by  th«  Botu«. 
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Tuesday.  Ma,  <  23. 1944 

Mr.  McLEAN.  Mr  Speaker,  imder 
permission  to  extend  i  ly  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  a  c  jmparison  of  sec- 
tions 11  and  12  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended  by  t  le  pending  tax  bill 
which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  In- 
dividual Income  Tax  Act  of  1944,  show- 
ing the  surtax  rates  mder  existing  law 
and  as  proposed:  also  a  table  prepared 
by  the  Divisior  of  Rese  irch  and  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  showing  the 
estimated  number  of  [income  recipients 
in  various  surtax  brae  sets. 

The  use  of  this  comparison  and  the 
table  is  necessary  in  de  «rmining  the  rev- 
enue yield  of  the  penc  ing  measure. 
compar  son 
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PAHT  I — SATE  I  OF  TAX 

Skc.  11.  Normal  tax  on 

There  shall  be  levied, 
for  each  taxable  year 
every  individual  a  norm^ 
cent  of  the  amount  of 
excess  of  the  credits 
vlded  In  section  25  (a) 
tax  [,  if  gross  Income 
$3,000  or  less,  see  sectlor 
elected  if  adjusted  gross 
$5,000,  see  Supplement  '. 

Sxc.  12.  Sxirtax  on 
(a)   Definition  of  "Stut^x 
used  In  thl.  section  the 
come"  means  the  amouilit 
in  excess  of  the  credits 
provided  In  section  25 

(b)   Rates  of  surtax, 
collected,  and  paid  for  ea^ 
the  siirtax  net  Income 
the  surtax  shown  In  the 


Individuals, 
collected,  and  paid 
the  net  Income  of 
tax  of  [81  J  per- 
the  net  Income  In 
net  Income  pro- 
[(]For  alternative 
certain  sources  Is 
4001  which  may  be 
income  is  less  t?uin 
1)1 
inc$viduals. 

net  Income":  As 

erm  "svirtax  net  In- 

of  the  net  income 

against  net  Income 

(3). 

Ihere 


If  the  surtax  net  income 
is: 
Not  over  $2,009 


Ovn  $2,000  bat  not  over 

$4,000. 
Over  $4,000  bat  not  ovtr 


Ovw  S6kMXI  but  not  tifm 

$8,000. 
Over  $8,000  bat  not  over 

$10,000. 
Over  tlO.000  bat  not  over 

$1^000. 
Over  $12,000  bat  not  over 

$14,000. 
Over  $14,000  bat  not  over 

$16,000. 
Over  $10,000  but  not  over 

$18,000. 

Over  $18,000  but  not  over 

$30,000. 
Over  $20,000  bat  not  over 

133,000, 
Over  $3^000  bot  not  ov« 


[  i,4«>i  $iji»,  piM  tn 

14%  of  ezoesB  over  $8,000. 
[  2,0301  itJfM).  plus  [321 

ti%  or  excess  over  $10,000. 
[  2,6601  9S.W0,  plus  D61 

^S^c  of  excess  over  $12,000. 
[  3.380]  $4jeO.  plus  [40] 

(7%  o7  exoeai  ovar  $i  ijOOO. 
t  4.1Wi  fSJKO,  plos  [43] 

W%  of  excess  over  $l«.00(r 
(  fi,(>iO]  $ejUO,  plus  [4S] 

iS^i,  ofexoMS  ov«  iU^OO. 

I  iMoi  rj90,  phu  t«i 

10%  oTuessi  over  $30,000. 
C  Mtfi  U,8W,  phu  j;^ 

.» w%  of  ucass  ovtr  $33,orar 

Ortt  mfiOO  bat  not  ovsr    [  0^1  $I0,7M>,  plat  CM] 
IM/eo,  ft%oiitenmomt»Jim, 

Over  ta3,IXI0  bat  not  ever 

Over  IMMW  Uit  sot  ov« 


shall  be  levied, 
taxable  year  upon 
of  every  Individual 
following  table: 


The  surtax  sliall  be: 
[  3]  $0%  of  tlw  surtax  net 

Income. 
[  360]  $400.  plus  [16]  ts% 

of  excess  over  $2,000. 
[  £80]  $840,  phu  [20]  $6% 

at  excess  over  $4,000. 
t  mj  91.990,  pins   [24] 


of 


16.000. 


%tl}$U.4K,pUut!iq 
C|U^J  If  Ut0.  Plw^ 


over  4 


Over  $44,000  bat  not  over 

$80,000. 
Over  180,000  bat  not  over 

100,000. 
Over  $60,000  bat  not  over 

$70,000. 
Over  $70,000  but  not  over 

$80,000. 
Over  $80,000  but  not  over 

$00,000. 
Over  $00,000  but  not  over 

$100,000. 


[$19,400]  m,A»,  pla!<  [63] 

71^  of  excess  over  $44,000. 
[$a,240]  $t8,8t0,  plus  [66] 

7S%  of  excess  over  $fioio00. 
[$3»,8401  $S4JM0,  phu  [80] 

7SV,>  of  excess  over  $0OJD0O. 
[$36,740]  $4tJW,  phu  Vn 

81  %  of  excess  over  $70,000. 
[U3,0401  $SO,UO,  plus  [75] 

84%  of  excess  over  $80,000. 
[$51,440]  $S8,6tO,  phu  [77] 

«7'';  of  excess  over  $90,000. 


Estimated  number  of  income  recipients  in- 
curring  liability  for  surtax,  distributed  by 
surtax  net  income  brackets,  under  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1943  at  levels  of  income  e«fi> 
mated  for  the  calendar  year  1944 


INomber  of  income  redpients.in  thousands] 

Number  of  income 
recipients 

Percentac* 

Surtax  net  in- 

come bracket 

Simple 

Cumu- 
lated 

Simple 

Cumu- 
lated 

IIOOO] 

0-2 

85.215.4 

41,213.0 

88.447 

100.000 

a-4 

4.497.1 

6,997.6 

ia912 

14.553 

4-6 

607.9 

1,600.6 

1.475 

S.641 

6-8 

2M.0 
132.3 

892.6 
636.6 

.631 
.321 

3.160 

8-10.._ 

1.M5 

10-12 

117.7 
80.2 
56.6 

504.3 
386.6 
306.4 

.286 
.195 
.137 

L2a4 

12-14 

.938 

14-16.._ 

.743 

16-18  ._ 

39.8 

249.8 

.097 

.606 

18-20  ._ 

30.0 

210.0 

.073 

.510 

20-22.._ 

20.0 

180.0 

.049 

.437 

a»-a6.._ 

31.4 

16a  0 

.076 

.388 

36-32.._ 

34.6 

128.6 

.084 

.312 

S3-38 

29.0 
14.8 

94.0 
65.0 

.070 
.036 

.238 

»-44 

.158 

44-ao.._ 

12.6 

50.2 

.031 

.132 

80-ao „ 

10.9 

37.6 

.027 

.001 

eo-7D 

6.7 

26.7 

.016 

.0«« 

70-80. ._ 

4.4 

20.0 

.011 

.04* 

80-90. ._ 

1.0 

15.6 

.007 

.038 

90-100..„ 

3.3 

12.6 

.005 

.031 

100-160  

8i8 

10.4 

.014 

.025 

150-200 

2.1 

4.6 

.005 

.011 

200  and  over 

3.8 

3.8 

.006 

.006 

Total 

41.213.0 

100.000 

Treasury    Department,    Division    of  Research   sad 
Statistics.  Apr.  28,  1944. 

NoTSr-FiKures  sre  rounded  and  will  not  necfssarily 
add  to  totals.  x 


School-Lunch  Proiraai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  XLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  school-lunch  program 
is  before  the  House  today  for  considera- 
tion, I  wish  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  a  telegram  of  protest  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  leading  county 
superintendents  of  Illinois.  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  telegram: 

DANvnxi,  III.,  May  22. 1944. 
Hon.  NOAR  Mason, 

House  of  Representatives  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Do  all  you  can  against  hot  lunch  provision 
in  House  bill  4278  or  any  other  Federal  hot 
lunch  appropriation.  The  schools  of  Vtrmll- 
Ion  County  do  not  ns«d  Fodsral  hot-lunoh 
aid.  Ivsnrbody  in  VormUlon  County  baa  a 
Job  If  th«7  want  to  work.  Ssvtn  btuidrod 
Ocrman  soldlMs  «tr«  tvtn  broufbt  Into  Vn» 
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millon  County  to  help  out  the  labor  situation. 
Parents  should  assume  responsibility  for  their 
children  since  plenty  of  work  and  ample 
wages  are  now  available.  School  boards  in 
Vermilion  County  are  opposed  to  State  and 
Federal  aid  for  school  hot-lunch  programs. 
In  several  meetings  with  county  superintend- 
ents of  schools  the  great  majority  of  them 
howled  their  heads  off  against  the  hot-lunch 
procedures  in  Illinois.  Only  politicians  have 
promoted  and  backed  hot  school  lunches  in 
Vermilion  County 

Parents  In  arguing  to  me  for  school  hot 
lunches  said  that  there  was  plenty  of  Federal 
and  State  money  for  them  and  they  might  as 
well  have  a  piece  of  that  money.  Parents  and 
children  are  being  taught  to  be  parasites  by 
having  hot  lunches  handed  out  to  them  on  a 
silver  platter.  Already  some  of  the  hot- 
lunch  sponsors  have  become  disgusted  and 
stopped  the  hot  lunches.  Out  of  the  1.668 
pupils  receiving  Federal  hot  lunches  In  Ver- 
milion County  all  of  them  are  in  strong  Dem- 
ocratic precincts  except  200  of  them.  Please 
stop  these  Federal  hot-lunch  appropriations 
and  may  the  gods  themselves  send  you  their 
choicest  blessings  like  the  flow  of  milk  and 
honey  on  a  May  day  in  June. 

L.  A.  TUGCLK. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  Relief  Milk  Proram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  table  gives  the  re- 
lief milk  figures: 

Table  601. — Quantities  distributed  .  and 
amounts  of  payments  made  by  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  under  the  rc' 
ttef-milk  and  school-milk  programs,  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1942,  and  totals  for 
earlier  years 


Relief  milk 

Etate 

Quantity 

Cost 

Illinois     

Q'tMtrf* 

22.456,928 

3.305,926 

15. 3»i3.  720 

1,806.772 

4412,  2f4 

20, 997,  .W 

97X,403 

$818,  574 

IjOiiisiAna             .........r 

75,907 

MMnsrhiinetts    

614.  549 

Mimmiri 

68,157 

N^pw  HaniDshire     ... ..-- 

15.789 

New  Yorli               

773,318 

District  of  Columbia... 

39,136 

Total  1941-42   

65,311,607 
68,823.947 

87.298,567 

2,395.430 

l'.)4()-41 

1,5IS.72« 

1939-40    

692.271 

Source:  Food  Distribution  Administration. 

You  Win  note  the  following  facts  from 
the  above  tables: 

First.  Over  90  percent  of  the  money 
for  relief  milk  went  to  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Illinois. 

Second.  Only  6  or  the  48  States  had 
any  relief  fluid-milk  distribution. 

Third.  That  the  large  number  of 
States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income 
did  not  have  any  participation  In  the 
program  whatsoever,  while  Washington, 
D.  C.  with  double  the  per  capita  Income 


as  that  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  is 
in  the  program. 

Fourth.  It  would  appear  that  this  milk 
Is  not  being  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
need  as  far  as  incomes  are  concerned. 


T.  V.  A.  OB  die  Jordan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "T.  V.  A. 
on  the  Jordan,"  written  by  Hon.  George 
W.  Norris,  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

T.    ▼.    A.    ON    THS    JORDAW 

(By  George  W.  Norris) 

The  T.  V.  A.  Idea  has  gone  round  the  world. 
Its  fame  has  spread  to  every  place  where  men 
have  struggled  with  the  problems  of  nature, 
for  It  Is  a  blueprint  turned  Into  a  reality. 
Actually.  It  is  a  very  simple  Idea,  based  upon 
the  principle  of  preserving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  men  built  dams  upon  streams  al- 
most solely  to  develop  power,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  one  dam  had  no  relation  to  the  loca- 
tion of  any  other  on  the  same  river  system. 
The  T.  V.  A.  considered  a  whole  river  system 
as  a  source  of  power,  and  prepared  to  develop 
It  as  a  whole,  not  piecemeal.  Before  the 
T.  V.  A  our  fertile  valleys  were  being  depleted 
of  their  soil  and  their  natural  fruits.  Annual 
floods  swept  through  them  at  terrible  cost  to 
life  and  property.  Erosion  was  unchecked 
upon  the  hillsides,  and  the  swollen  rivers 
carried  thousands  of  tons  of  top  soil  down  to 
the  sea.  The  dams  built  by  the  T.  V.  A. 
prevented  flood  damage,  and  also  kept  open 
navigable  channels. 

A  comparatively  small  additional  sum  en- 
abled the  Authority  to  utilize  the  waters  im- 
pounded behind  the  great  dams  for  the 
generation  of  huge  amounts  of  electric  power. 
This  power  has  t)een  carried  Into  the  homes  of 
farmers  and  provided  amenities  they  never 
knew  before;  It  furnishes  cheap  electricity  to 
city  dewellers:  and  In  factories  and  Industrial 
plants  throughout  the  South  It  Is  contribut- 
ing mightily  to  the  war  effort  and  bringing 
prosperity  to  the  people. 

From  the  very  beginning,  as  soon  as  the 
T.  V.  A.  revealed  the  tremendous  scope  of 
its  plans,  the  project  excited  the  curiosity 
and  admiration  of  engineers  and  scientists 
the  world  over.  Dr.  Walter  Clay  Lowdermilk, 
eminent  soil  conservationist,  scholar,  and 
world  traveler,  was  one  who  expressed  his 
deep  Interest,  and  in  1838  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  sent  him  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  use  of  land  in  the  Near  East, 
In  the  interest  of  land  conservation  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Lowdermilk  returned 
with  a  project  for  the  reclamation  of  Palss- 
tlns  which  he  recently  presented  In  book 
form  under  the  tltls  "Palsstlnt,  Und  of 
Promlss."  He  calls  ths  project,  which  Is  mod- 
eled after  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  Jordan  Valley 
Authority.    "Tlxe  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 


ity." he  says,  'has  set  the  pattern  whereby 
agriculture,  power,  and  manufacturing  can 
be  developed  in  a  coordinated  way  in  the 
highest  Interests  of  the  people  of  a  given 
area.  And  this  pattern  can  be  applied  to 
Palestine." 

Centuries  ago  Palestine  was  a  prosperous 
country,  covered  with  fertile  fields  and  for- 
esu.  Its  fertility  was  destroyed  by  man's 
failure  to  conserve  Its  natural  resources. 
After  Palestine  was  set  aside  as  a  Jewish 
homeland,  it  became  a  great  experiment  In 
reclamation.  The  Jews  built  cities  and 
formed  agricultural  colonies  and  brought 
the  soil  back  to  abundant  production.  But 
the  area  of  their  efforts  was  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  vast  stretches  outside  "the  fertile 
crescent"  lay  imtouched.  "It  is  practically 
Impossible."  says  Dr.  Lowdermilk.  "to  esti- 
mate what  the  final  attsorpttve  capacity  of 
Greater  Palestine  could  be  if  all  Its  unoccu- 
pied and  underpopulated  areas  were  reju- 
venated by  the  same  vigor  and  understand- 
ing love  of  the  land  as  have  characterized 
Jewish  efforts  on  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  land, 
and  if  such  an  aU-lncluslve  reclamation  pro- 
gram as  that  of  the  J.  V.  A.  were  put  Into 
effect." 

Dr.  LowdermUk  advocates  a  system  of  dams 
on  the  Jordan  River  and  its  tributaries  to 
Irrigate  the  arid  lands  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 
He  points  out.  too,  that  In  the  rush  of  the 
river  down  to  the  Dead  Sea,  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  below  sea  level,  there  are  won- 
derful posslbllltes  for  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Enough  electricity,  he  says, 
can  be  developed  upon  the  Jordan  River  and 
its  tributaries  to  supply  the  entire  country 
with  an  abundance  of  electric  povtrer  for  aU 
purpMjses.  But  power  and  Irrigation  are  only 
part  of  Dr.  Lowdermllk's  project.  Like  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  J.  V.  A.  would  Include  water  con- 
servation and  flood  control  among  its  activi- 
ties. Supplementing  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  and  the  government,  it  would  reforest 
lands  unsuitable  for  farming  or  grazing  and 
would  undertake  to  extract?  Important  min- 
erals from  the  Dead  Ssa  on  a  far  greater 
scale  than  Is  now  being  done. 

Tills  work  would  be  extended  Into  the 
Negeb.  the  south  country,  which  has  an  area 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  Palestine, 
and  Into  Trans-Jordanla,  transforming  these 
regions  from  desolate  wastes  Into  thriving 
asH'lcultural  and  industrial  communities. 
The  Jews,  says  Dr.  Lowdermilk,  who  has  be- 
come a  convert  to  the  Idea  that  Palestine  can 
be  developed  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  home- 
land, would  be  made  the  ciistodlans  of  this 
work  and  directors  of  the  Jordan  Valley  Au- 
thority under  the  United  Nations.  "U  the 
forces  of  reclamation  and  progress  that  Jew- 
ish settlers  hava  introduced."  he  says,  "are 
permitted  to  continue.  Palestine  may  well  be 
the  leaven  that  will  transform  other  lands 
of  the  Near  East.  Once  the  great  unde- 
veloped resources  of  the  countries  are  prop- 
erly exploited.  20  to  30  million  people  may 
live  decent  and  prosperous  lives  where  a  few 
million  now  struggle  for  a  bare  existence. 
Palestine  can  serve  as  the  example,  the  dem- 
onstration, the  lever,  that  wlU  lift  the  entire 
Near  East  from  Its  present  desolate  condition 
to  a  dignified  place  In  a  free  world. 

Other  reclamation  projects  patterned  after 
the  T.  V.  A.  have  been  proposed,  though  non» 
have  been  so  carefully  worked  out  as  Dr. 
Lowdermllk's.  Some  time  ago  the  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
declared  that  we  were  not  fighting  this  war 
to  supply  Hottentot  babies  with  milk  or  to 
build  a  T.  V.  A.  on  the  Danube.  He  spoke 
derisively.  Implying  contempt  for  the  Idea  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  but  tiie  enpreasion  "T.  V.  A.  on 
the  Danube"  took  hold,  and  many  thought- 
fut  progreeslves  began  to  wonder  whether 
the  Idea  was  not  a  good  one.  If  the  T.  V.  A. 
could  be  developed  bere  without  ieprd  to 
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why  could  not  Europe,  the  Near 
Wmat.  or  any  other  region  develop  a  T.  V.  A. 
vlthout  regard  to  national  boundaries? 

■Hm  eeonomle  backwardness  of  the  eight 
countries  which  form  the  Danube  Basin — 
Found.  Czechoslovakia.  Austria.  Hungary, 
BtnnanU.  Yugoslavia.  Bulgaria,  and  Greece — 
does  not  derive  from  a  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  region  has  always  had  a  great 
agricultural  potential  and  rich  mineral  de- 
posits, and  in  the  Danube  River  It  has  a  tre- 
mendous Botirce  of  hydroelectric  power.  It* 
seonomlc  backwardness  stems  from  a  surplus 
farm  population,  causing  overcrowding  and 
a  hunger  for  land,  from  neglect  of  sclentlfle 
farming  methods  and  a  lack  of  working  cap- 
ital, and  from  the  resulting  low  monetary 
yield.  A  program  of  industrlalizatlcn  such  as 
a  T.  V.  A.  on  the  Danube  would  make  possible, 
would  absorb  workers  no  longer  needed  on 
the  farms  and  stimulate  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  political-economic  structure 
of  all  these  coxmtrles  Is  based  on  the  peas- 
antry. Were  the  peasanU  granted  the  ben- 
efits which  would  flow  from  a  great  scientific 
project  patterned  after  the  T.  V.  A.,  who 
til  SI  what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  future 
psscs  of  the  world? 

Whlls  the  T.  V.  A.  idea  rsacbaa  out  to  th* 
Hear  last  and  Central  Kurops,  opposition  to 
It.  strangs  as  this  may  sotm,  ts  dlsplajred  in 
the  land  of  tu  birth.  This  opposition  coins* 
primarily  from  tbs  prlvsts  povtr  lB(«r**M. 
properly  knows  ••  th*  power  trust,  and  1* 
•ruusMl  by  tlM  iMMTAtton  and  sals  of  hydro- 
ilMlrl*  ptmm  i^  tb*  T.  V.  a.  Thtr*  would 
fet  ItMlt  or  M  obj*etion  to  tb«  T.  V.  A  if 
thto  MpMt  of  the  projset  bad  bsen  turned 
evef  to  prIfAt*  power  tnUraeU.  Ths  powsr 
trust  opposss  tb*  T.  V.  A.  bscauss  it  inter- 
f*r«*  «Ub  lU  profit*  and  with  a  monupo- 
MMd  iOMHMtlon  which  sstMids  ovmr  klmoat 
Utf  Mitlr*  Unlt«d  tut**. 

Th*  Powsr  TrtMt  IMM  thrust  •  htnA  Into 
•very  field  of  Am*rl«M  mMUc*.  It  U  a«ttv* 
tn  •v*ry  *lectiun,  wlMCMr  it  b*  thst  of  a 
dlctrMI  echcMJl  bo*rd,  of  Members  of  Con- 
fraw.  or  of  a  Prastdsnt  of  th*  Cnlt*d  0Ut**. 
It  bs*  eontroll*d  and  corrupted  StaU  l*g- 
Islaturc*  tb*  ooiutry  over,  and  It  ha*  lobbied 
uxiceMlncly  for  th*  passags  of  laws  that 
would  IsgalU*  lU  |T*«dy  claim*  and  Uk* 
from  th*  poopl*  tb*  control  and  management 
of  th*  natural  r«*o\iree*  of  their  country. 

Paradoilcally,  much  of  the  opposition  to 
the  T  V.  A.  has  com*  from  tb*  South,  which 
has  derived  the  greatest  benoflt  ttvm  its  sue- 
cees.  It  Is  sUrtling.  Indeed,  that  a  Tennessee 
Senator  ts  now  fighting  the  completion  of  ths 
T.  V.  A.  program,  and  with  telling  effect.  I 
do  not  mean  to  charge  that  opponents  of  th* 
T.  V.  A.  hav*  always  been  moved  by  selfish 
ocaaMeratlons.  Many  opposition  leaders  In 
ttao  ■Hiate  and  Hous*  of  RepresenUtlves 
have  honestly  believed  that  the  National  Gor- 
emment  should  not  go  into  the  biuiness  of 
developing  and  transmitting  electric  power. 
But  what  other  Instrument  would  have  been 
sble  to  carry  the  project  through?  No  State, 
no  corporation  organized  by  a  State,  could 
properly  develop  a  system  extending  Into 
many  States.  The  only  agency  great  enough 
to  plan  and  Implement  such  a  development 
«M  alther  the  National  Government  itself 
or  r  oorpcration  created  by  and  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment entered  a  field  where  no  private  cor- 
poration had  ever  ventured,  where,  from  the 
T«ry  nature  of  things,  no  corporation  could 
■uenassfully  venture. 

Tb*  evil  and  dominating  Inftuenc*  of  th* 
Power  Trust  made  the  T.  V.  A.  a  necessity 
If  w*  were  to  attain  the  happiness,  comfort, 
and  proaperlty  that  can  come  from  the  pres- 
erratlon  of  our  Ood-glven  gift*  and  from  re- 
ap«ct  for  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  gresteet  nianber.  The  forces  which 
•eek  th*  T.  V.  A.'s  destruction  must  net  b* 
allowed  to  bait  the  tide  of  profreoa. 
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and  constructive  criticism.  The  Republicans 
expressed  an  equal  willingness  to  emphasize 
and  praise  accomplishments. 

I  am  very  proud  to  report  to  you  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
have  strlcUy  lived  up  to  this  understand- 
ing. At  all  times  the  committee  has  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  As  a  result,  ws 
have  been  able  to  agree  about  our  Investi- 
gations. Although  30  reports,  some  of  them 
hundreds  of  pages  in  length,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  there  has  never  been 
a  minority  report.  More  than  that,  every 
single  report  has  been  unanimous,  although 
In  one  or  two  instances  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  said  that, 
except  In  the  interest  of  unanimity,  they 
would  not  have  made  some  of  the  statements 
In  the  report. 

It  has  been  possible  to  obtain  this  tmanlm- 
Ity  only  bccauie  the  committee  has  sought 
to  search  out  the  facu  whatever  they  might 
be  and  wherever  they  might  be  found.  It 
has  limited  Its  conclusions  to  those  which 
were  compelled  by  an  orderly  marshalling 
of  the  facts.  Reasonable  men  who  approach 
a  aubject  without  bias  or  prejudice  seldom 
differ  as  to  facts.  Where  the  facts  are  known, 
conclusions  take  care  of  themselves. 

Prom  th*  outset  the  committee  has  sought 
to  obtain  Information  from  thos*  who  should 
know  th*  facts.  It  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  witnesses  in  th*  manner  best  calcu- 
lat*d  to  obtain  r«sulU.  As  In  th*  work  of 
all  othsr  committ***,  tb*  public  hearing* 
bav*  b**n  important  sourc«s  of  Informa- 
tion, But  they  ar*  only  on*  aourc*  of  In- 
formation, and  fwt  •van  tbo  moat  Impor- 
unt  on*.  In  many  9»»—.  It  I*  not  po*»ibl* 
to  obUin  all  of  the  n*c*s*ary  (act*  thruugb 
a  pubit*  baartng,  no  matter  bow  long  or  •%• 
t*nd«d,  or  bow  oarrfully  prrparad  it  may 
bav*  b**n.  Frtqti«ntly,  btgn  nflklata  of  both 
tnductry  and  tefcor,  ■•  well  as  OorernmMit, 
b**ltat*  to  Bp**k  frankly  tn  putrile  hearing* 
bacaua*  of  th*tr  f*ar  that  they  may  be  mis- 
understood, or  that  tbelr  working  relatlona 
with  others-  may  b*  bamp«r*d.  In  aucb 
cases.  It  Is  much  better  to  proceed  througb 
private  hearing*,  or  even  through  privaU  In- 
formal discussions  of  which  no  record  whst- 
ever  Is  mad*. 

In  many  cases  the  detailed  facts  are  not 
known  to  the  highest  officials  and  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  painstaking  examination  of 
documents  and  records  and  by  discussions 
With  the  subordinates  who  have  actual  per- 
sonal knowledge.  In  the  preparation  of  your 
legal  cases  you  know  better  thsn  anyone  else 
how  important  it  is  to  look  at  the  actual  doc- 
umenU  and  records  and  to  talk  with  the  per- 
sons who  have  first-hand  information  You 
also  know  the  importance  of  dealing  fairly 
with  witnesses  and  respecting  their  rlghU 
and  their  personal  problems. 

In  preparing  its  reports  the  committee  has 
welcomed  and  even  sought  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  a  factual  nature.  The  reports 
sre  prepared  in  draft  form  and  submitted  to 
every  Government  agency  and  private  com- 
pany Involved.  Their  stiggestlons  are  studied 
with  the  greatest  care  and  are  adopted  wher- 
ever It  Is  possible  to  do  so  without  violence 
to  the  facts 

This  has  had  the  additional  advantage  at 
making  available  to  the  committee  and 
through  us  to  the  Senate,  a  vast  fund  of  In- 
formation from  the  most  authentic  sources. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  com- 
mittee la  well  informed,  except  on  Issues  in- 
volving the  actual  strategy  of  combat  opera- 
tions. Those  issues  have  been  left  strictly  to 
the  military.  Persons  with  military  training 
and  experience  are  best  fitted  for  making 
such  decisions,  and  the  committee  does  not 
desire  to  obtain  secret  Information  with  re- 
sp^t  to  matters  of  high  strategy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation bas  been  obtained  by  the  committee 
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thst  has  been  considered  by  the  armed  serv- 
ice* to  be  confidential  or  secret.  In  all  such 
eases,  even  those  regarded  by  the  committee 
as  downright  silly — and  there  are  many  such 
cases — the  committee  has  refrained  from 
making  any  of  the  information  available  to 
the  public  until  It  has  been  cleared  by  the 
armed  services  themselves. 

The  committee  has  sought  at  all  times  to 
get  the  war  over  with  and  to  get  It  over  with 
just  as  soon  as  possible  and  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  life  and  property.  For  that 
reason.  In  1942  the  committee  was  Inslstant 
that  war  contracts  should  be  spread  widely 
among  small  businessmen  and  not  confined 
to  a  few  large  contractors.  It  urged  that  the 
capacity  to  produce  basic  commodities  such 
as  aluminum  and  steel  should  be  Increased 
vastly  irrespective  of  the  effect  upon  vested 
Interests.  It  declared  that  all  civilian  In- 
dustry capable  of  producing  war  articles 
should  be  converted  promptly.  Irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  industries  wanted 
to  keep  up  their  peacetime  production  to  the 
detriment  of  vast  war  contracu  which  they 
also  desired. 

In  1942  the  committee  pointed  out  that 
maiipower  as  well  as  basic  commodities  was 
going  to  be  scarce.  It  warned  against  the 
assumption  that  ths  complicated  manpower 
problem  could  b*  d*alt  with  by  such  un- 
wMldy  m*ans  aa  a  unlvsrsal  manpower  draft. 
Tb*  oommitt**  •tr*M*d  that  th*  chief  way  to 
•UOTtai*  aBaapowtr  sbortagss  would  b*  to 
ua*  MBdontJy  tbo  manpowar  w*  have.  It 
mad*  11  practleal  auifCitioiM  u  to  bow  fov- 
•rnmcnt,  labor,  and  induatry  oottld  oooparat* 
to  achiav*  more  cfllcunt  utlilMtton  of  man- 
pow*r,  Many  of  th*M  auigoatlons  w*r* 
Ml«pt*d,  Bom*  wsr*  not,  Tb*r*  I*  consid- 
•rabl*  room  for  further  progr***, 

In  I»4t  tb*  committ**  reported  with  rt- 
•pool  to  rarloua  pbaa**  of  rationing  and 
auboilttod  d*uU*d  r*poru  with  resp*ct  to 
tb*  progress  wbicb  bad  been  nad*  in  eoptng 
witb  tb*  probl*m*  pr*vloualy  r*port*d  on. 
It  alao  callad  attention  to  nuiny  Insuncas  of 
waat*  and  to  production  of  d*f*ctlv*  mat*- 
rlali,  particularly  aircraft  angina*  and  st*«l 
plates. 

Nor  did  th*  committee  neglsct  sssentlsl 
civilian  industry  It  stressed  the  necessity 
for  providing  sufficient  fsrm  machinery  and 
equipment  and  transportation  facilities  to 
carry  on  essential  farming  and  transporta- 
tion. Such  farming  and  transportation  are 
Just  aa  ImporUnt  as  the  production  of  war 
materiel.  It  was  natural  that  the  armed 
services  should  have  placed  their  needs  first. 
But  the  committee  Insisted  that  the  pro- 
grams be  better  balanced. 

Last  November,  the  committee  outlined  a 
number  of  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
solved  before  It  would  be  possible  to  recon- 
vert to  pescetlme  activities.  We  urged  that 
Immediate  attention  be  given  to  aolvlng  those 
specific  problems.  They  Included  termina- 
tion of  contracts,  reduction  of  Inventories, 
disposition  of  surplus  materials,  removal  of 
Government  property  from  private  planU, 
disposal  of  Government-owned  plants  and 
facilities,  and  labor  and  public  works  pro- 
grams. SubsUntlal  progress  has  been  made 
in  those  fields,  particularly  through  the 
studies  by  the  Senate  committees  headed  by 
Senators  Gxoac*  and  MuaaAT  and  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch.  The  outline  of  the  action 
to  be  taken  is  now  well  known  and  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  to.  Th«  Job  now  Is  to  do  the 
hard  grubbing  detailed  work  necessary  to 
put  the  outline  into  effect. 

The  tools,  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  Baruch, 
must  be  provided  quickly  and  used  effec- 
tively. 

However,  there  Is  a  basic  question  that 
must  be  determined  beiore  real  progress  can 
be  made.  I  believe,  and  the  committee  has 
stated,  that  the  time  has  come  to  begin  to 


relax  rather  than  to  Increase  the  number 
of  restrictive  regulations.  Of  course  a  mili- 
tary setback  or  a  change  in  the  cour&e  of  the 
war  could  reverse  this  situation.  But  a  war- 
time government  must  be  flexible.  The  prea- 
ent  trend  requires  that  thought  be  given  to 
reestablishing  a  free  and  self-sustaining 
industry.  It  requires  that  some  action  be 
taken  now  in  this  direction.  Already  one 
concrete  problem  has  appeared. 

We  now  have  the  capacity  to  produce  some 
basic  commodities  in  quantities  greater  than 
required  lor  dwindling  war  needs.  We  must 
determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent  these 
should  be  uUllzed  to  make  additional  goods 
available  to  civilians.  No  one  is  willing  to 
argue  against  civilian  production  as  such, 
but  there  are  many  who  believe  that  It  should 
be  delayed  and  retarded.  Tou  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  their  arguments,  which  have  been 
suted  at  great  length  In  recent  months. 
They  are  set  forth  In  considerable  detail  In 
the  committee's  recent  report.  Basically, 
they  are  that  maybe  we  will  need  a  lot  more 
than  our  present  estimates — that  manpower 
la  still  short  In  certain  restricted  areas— 
that  a  surplus  of  manpower,  their  way  of 
referring  to  what  I  call  unemployment.  Is 
dasUfabls  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  ths  un- 
SBipioyed  to  seek  out  areas  of  manpower 
shortage — and  last,  snd  in  my  opinion  least, 
that  unnecessary  sacrifice  and  hardship  at 
home  would  better  the  morale  of  thoss  In  the 
armed  aorrlcea. 

Bom*  of  tboa*  In  th*  Brm*d  aanrie**  bar* 
oppo**d  any  r*f*r*no*  to  th*  fact  that  many 
of  our  requlremenu,  particularly   thoaa  of 
th*  War  0*partm*nt,  rltber  bar*  been  met 
or  shortly  will  be  m«t.   Tb*y  b*ll*v*  that  tb* 
truth  should  b*  kopt  from  tb*  public  In 
ord*r  to  avoid  ovareonfldane*,     This  Is  a 
Btrang*  aritimtnt,    I  think  the  public  is  sn- 
tltlad  to  know  tb*  fact*  at  all  tlmaa.    I  bav* 
notad  that  the  armad  aarvlc**  abow  llttl* 
Inellnstlon  to  play  down  their  mlliury  and 
naval  accumpll»hm*nts,  and  I  agr**  that  they 
should  not.     But   if  ov*rconfldenc*   Is  not 
oauaMl  by  such  disclosures,  it  will  not  com* 
from  telling  th*  facU  about  war  production. 
Th*  conunlttee  has  ssid  that  w*  ar*  on  tb* 
way  to  winning  tb*  battl*  of  wsr  production. 
That  U  a  wholly  separat*  and  distinct  thing 
from    winning    th*    war.    Th*    committee 
agrees  tflat  we  would  be  very  foolish  to  In- 
dtilge  In  any  optimism  until  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  course  of  events  on  the  European 
front.    But  the  problem  at  hand  haa  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a  state  of  mind.    The  only 
result  of  a  false  pessimism  about  the  state 
of  our  war  production  will  be  to  create  a 
trough  of  inactivity  In  which  our  economy 
win  lose  momentum.    Should  victory  find  us 
in  this  unprepared  state  at  home,  oiu:  re- 
turning soldiers  and  sailors  may  well  won- 
der what   we  have   been  doing  while   they 
were  meeting  their  severest   tests. 

Just  as  It  was  not  possible  to  prepare  for 
war  overnight,  it  Is  not  possible  to  prepare 
for  peace  overnight.  We  have  all  wltneased 
the  difficulties  and  unemployment  that  en- 
sued when  btislness  adjusted  Itself  to  the 
needs  of  a  single  customer,  a  customer  with 
unlimited  resources  and  an  Insatiable  desire 
to  purchase  war  Items.  We  can  readily  ap- 
preciate the  problems  that  will  develop  when 
that  customer  sharply  ctirtalls  his  purchases 
and  Industry  turns  back  to  130^)00.000  cus- 
tomers with  almost  as  many  different  needs. 
For  these  reasons  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  healthiest  possible  civilian  economy 
to  support  as  long  a  war  as  may  be  necea- 
sary,  the  committee  recommended  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  that  all  of  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  basic  commodities  should 
be  utilized  now  to  the  utmost.  Surpluses 
not  required  for  war  materials  or  essential 
civilian  items  should  be  made  available  to 
all  manufacturers.     They  should  be  free  to 


use  them  without  restrictions,  except  that 
manufacturing  operations  should  not  be  com- 
menced in  manpower-shortage  areas  or  con- 
tinued If  conuacts  for  war  materlala  are 
offered  to  them.  Such  a  program  is  neces- 
sary In  order  to  avoid  unemployment  and 
hardship  'in  areas  where  war  contracts  al- 
ready have  t)een  completed  or  terminated, 
or  soon  will  be. 

This  program  also  will  provide  consumer 
goods  and  greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  in- 
flation from  suppressed  buying  power.  It 
will  permit  an  orderly  and  gradual  resump- 
tion of  peacetime  operations  without  the 
shock  and  violence  to  the  economy  that  would 
result  from  artificially  damming  and  block- 
ing It  off  until  the  end  of  all  or  part  of  the 
war.  It  will  provide  opportunities  for  small 
businese   and   for   new   enterprises. 

The  conunlttee  cautioned,  and  it  la  Im- 
portant that  full  attention  be  paid  to  the 
caution,  that  Its  program  does  not  contem- 
plate the  immediate  reaumptlon  of  large- 
scale  production  of  civilian  Items.  In  many 
cases,  there  can  be  no  civilian  production 
for  many  months.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  large  and  complicated  items,  and  of  prod- 
ucts requiring  materials  which  are  still  scares. 
All  that  ths  committee  sdvocstes  is  that 
we  tise  our  resources  to  tb*  utmo*t  and  that 
w*  u«e  them  In  such  a  way  aa  to^*v*nt 
unemployment  snd  hsrdshlp.  This  profram 
will  facUltat*  th*  rawimptlon  of  civilian  pro- 
duction on  a  full  tealo  When  th*  ctrcum- 
aunoaa  permit. 

Tb*  commute*  la  firmly  of  tb*  opinion 
that  w*  mutt  try  now  to  limit  and,  ■•  faat 
a*  (KHHiibi*,  to  rMBov*  wartim*  ordori  and 
restrict lotts.    The  aommnum  la  opboaMI  to 
the  creation  of  new  and  more  involved  r*f- 
ulatlona  and  restrictions  »uch  ss  tba  n»*n- 
pow*r  draft  adrooatad  by  tb*  armad  aorviees, 
Wa  ar*  oppoaad  to  suggaatlons  that  Oorem- 
ment  agencies  should  deurmlne  what  man- 
ufacturers  should    bs    permitted    to   make 
civilian  goods,  what  goods  they  ars  to  maka, 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  can  aell 
those  goods.    Wa  must  not  create  a  whole 
new  system  of  controls  over  civilian  opera- 
tions on  the  attentMted  theory  that  they  are 
neceasary  to  war  production.    The  experience 
of  the  past  does  not  Indies te  that  Govern- 
ment agencies,  staffed  with  dollar-s-year  men 
from  Industry,  have  either  the  experience  or 
the  ability  to  select  from  tens  of  thousands 
of  manufacturers,  those  who  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  produce,  and  from  thousands  of 
Items,  those  which  are  to  be  produced.    The 
decisions  that  would  have  to  be  made  are 
too  numerotu,  complex,  and  Interlocking,  and 
there  is  too  much  scope  for  bias  and  prej- 
udice.   It  is  normal  and  human  for  the  men 
who  are  now  regulating  industry  to  think 
that  industry  cannot  get  along  without  the 
regulations.    Bach  person   tends  to  believe 
that   his   Job   la   the  most   Important.     But 
this  war  Is  being  fought  to  preserve  freedom 
and  Individual  initiative.    We  must  take  care 
that  In  winning  the  war  we  do  not  create 
some  of   the   evils   which   we   have   fought 
against. 

It  is  not  enough  Just  to  restore,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  pre-war  situation.  It  is  Im- 
possible for  a  nation,  or  for  that  matter  for 
an  Individual,  to  stand  still.  It  must  go  for- 
ward or  backward.  We  are  determined  that 
the  United  States  will  go  forward.  We  are 
determined  that  we  will  not  again  go  back 
to  the  situation  that  existed  in  1939  when 
we  had  9,000,000  unemployed  and  6,000,000 
persons  not  listed  as  seeking  employment 
but  who  have  subsequently  been  employed 
in  war  work.  This  means  that  we  must  »>e 
resolved  to  utilize  the  new  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  splendid  planU  built  during 
this  war.  We  must  use  them  to  provide  Jobs 
for  the  men  in  our  armed  services  and  for 
the  war  workers.    We  need  and  want  tbeir 
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product*.  By  creating  th«  gouds  and  tbc 
spending  power  to  purchase  them  we  will 
prorMe  tb«  foundattons  for  the  soundest 
and  moat  ptwparoua  economy  that  the  world 
taaa  ever  sean.  With  the  inventions  and  the 
new  production  technM}ues  that  have  been 
dlaeorered  In  this  war.  it  should  be  poaslble 
to  provide  more  and  better  goods  and  serrlces 
for  everyone  than  we  have  ever  before  en- 
Joyvd  vVMi  tn  tliia,  the  most  prosperous  and 
•dMBced  nation  In  the  world.  Our  future 
■lUllty  Is  dependent  upon  our  doing  so. 

Fortunately.  I  can  avure  you  from  dls- 
eoaaioDs  that  I  have  bad  with  leading  manu- 
facturers. banJtera.  and  biiilnwiiiii  that 
Boand  ptaiM  to  thla  end  are  being  nuuto  and 
that  unlMB  W9  permit  artificial  obstaclaa  to 
tm  cmbMI  tfcaia  is  a  real  basis  for  believing 
that  that  prnapwlty  wtu  be  obuined. 

To  do  so,  however,  will  require  the  utmost 
eoo|)aratlon  and  muttial  understanding  be- 
tween OovemmMit.  btislness.  and  labor. 

Oovanunent  will  have  to  provide  a  sound 
and  lair  tax  system  that  will  encotirage  the 
d«*alapB«it  ol  new  business  and  the  expan- 
iloa  of  — *«**'^  MDall  and  Intermediate  busl- 
BMit.  It  win  have  to  content  Itself  with 
tttr— latlng  the  rules  of  the  road.  It  must  not 
attempt  to  occupy  the  driver's  seat,  either  a« 
to  business  or  labor. 

Biislness  will  havs  to  avoid  cartels  and 
combinations  and  to  concentrate  on  produc- 
ing more  and  better  gooda.  It  must  leam  to 
•am  Its  Income  by  working  with  smaU 
margins  of  profit  on  a  vastly  Increased 
amount  of  buaineas. 

Labor  will  have  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  Ita  legitimate  desires  for  high  wagea  and 
good  working  condltlona.  It  will  have  to 
avoid  stoppagsa.  make-work  practlcea.  and 
reslstaoce  to  tbe  development  and  Installa- 
tlOD  of  new  and  better  production  techniquea 
rtaatgnwi  to  lower  coeu.  In  that  way  labor 
can  achieve  its  alms  and  still  do  Its  part  so 
that  the  worklngman  can  lead  a  mora 
abundant  life. 

We  can  face  the  future  with  confidence,  if 
w«  avoid  bickering  and  disputes,  and  if  we 
work  for  the  common  good  of  alL 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

or  IdSBOlTBI 

IN  THX  SENATS  OP  THS  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesdag.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoio 
•n  wlitonal  entiUed  "Why  Add  4.000.000 
Acres?"  published  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  of  May  14,  1944.  The  editorial  re- 
fers to  some  of  the  grandiose  irrigatlOQ 
projects  now  being  brought  forward. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
M  follows: 


WBTT    ABO   4.0O«,000    tCMKBt 

Wow  that  the  purpose  of  the  irrigatlonlsts 
and  land  development  companies  upriver  to 
control  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  for  their 
own  local  developments  has  been  brought  Into 
plain  Tlev.  It  Is  time  to  stop  and  ask  otxr- 
selves  a  question  which  Is  highly  Important 
but  has  not  much  entered  into  the  dlacxis- 
ttODM  ao  far. 

What  Is  the  need  of  4.000.000  extra  acres 
ol  Irrigated  landt     And  especially,  what  Is 


thj 


cultivai  ion 


mode  ate 


methods. 


thee 


compaj  able 


bef  )re 

the 


the  need  of  It  when  thesi 
secondary  nature  that 
Upper  Plains  Btates  have 
lands  cannot  of  themselv^ 
irrigation — and  must 
fyom  reservoirs  built  by 
for   other   ptupoaes,   IX 
rlgated? 

In  an  address  delivered 
March,  Secretary  Claude  B 
things  to  say  which  are 
these  questions.     One  at 
lems  facing  American 
war,  he  said,  will  be  to 
for  all  the  American 
duce  and  can  produce 
sound  farming  methods 

Bstlmates  by  the 
ture  Indicate  that  with 
tensive  educational 
of  the  Nation  can.  within 
lands  now  under 
production  to  60  percent 
lM»-30.    Kven  with 
the  usual  educational 
tlon  can  be  tncr— sad  up 
the  prewar  level. 

On  the  other  hand. 
Indicate  that  by  1950 
than  a  10-percent  tncreafe 
for  1935-39.     In  other 
production  per  capita  could 
beyond  any  figure 

We  did  not  have  the 
farm  surplus  problem 
Ing  to  the  period  after 
remains  one  which  will 
agricultvual  and  economif: 

Under  these  conditions. 
could  be  created  by  the 
pluses  produced  on  4.00( 
which  would  be  made 
expense  of  the  Nation  at 
matlon    Bureau    estlnuti  s 
crop  value  of  •130.000.00( 
considerably  more  than 
value  of  all  Missouri  cropi 
a  year  of  abnormally  high 

These  are  all  estimates 
side,    but    they    lllustrat^ 
weight  against  the  prese4t 
would  be  thrown  by 
Irrigation  Interests  are 
added  weight  la  greater 
of  irrigated   products   is 
sugar  beets,  legxune  bay 
Competition  in  these  ca 
cesstvely  punishing 

The  total  crop 
gated  land  might  amount 
cent  of  the   national 
tually  all  of  this  would  b< 
laat  war,  be  it  remembered  , 
production  hit  the 
mand.  a  reduction  of  a 
the  exports  of  our  stirplui 
vinmanageable  domestic 
Tbe  result — the  farm 
twenties. 

The   slt\iation    would 
farmers  of  the  upper  rive  - 
to  expand  their  irrigation 
own  efforts.     At  least  thefe 
such  circumstances  be 
able  objection— even 
farmers  of  the  Nation  did 
It  was  affecting  directly 
books  and  the  living  st 
families. 

But  what  Is  being 
river  Interests  is.  in  a 
parasitism.    They  desire 
free  water  Impounded  foi 
develop    these    potentlall; ' 
petltive  areas.    Purther, 
tain   priorities  on   all 
when  the  rights  to  the 
river  have  been  estabUahell 
of  use  far  antedating  the 
land  development 


lands  are  of  such 

Governors  of  tbe 

4dmitted  that  these 

bear  the  cost  of 

therefore  get  free  water 

he  people's  money 

are   to   be   ir- 


t  ley 


at  Chicago  late  In 

Wlckard  had  some 

very  pertinent  to 

the  biggest  prob- 

agliculture  after  the 

I  ind  a  good  market 

far  ners  want  to  pro- 

w  thin  the  limits  of 

Department  of  Agrlcul- 

liigh  prices  and  In- 

cam{  algns.  the  farmers 

^be  next  6  years,  on 

Increase  tbslr 

i^ve  the  average  of 

prices  and  only 

this  produc- 

o  40  percent  above 


peace  tJ  me 


p  le  I 


compaoiea. 


p4pulatlon  estlmatea 
will  be  not  more 
over  the  «verage 
wotds  the  agricultural 
be  Immeasurably 
in  the  past, 
r^ght  answer  to  the 
the  war.    Look- 
war,  the  problem 
c^use  headaches  for 
leaders, 
a  critical  condition 
addition  of  crop  sur- 
.000  acres  of  land 
prc^uctlve  only  at  the 
large.    Tbe  Recla- 
an    annual    raw 
for  this  acreage— 
e- third  of  the  total 
in  1942,  which  was 
acreage  yields, 
sn  the  conservative 
the    competitive 
crop  total  which 
a  project  as  the 
And  this 
uhen  the  small  list 
considered — grains, 
and  perhaps  flax. 
t«korie8  would  be  ex- 

prodxictfon  of  the  new  Irrl- 

to  only  1  or  2  per- 

pr)Dductlon — but   vlr- 

sxirplus.    After  the 

when  the  wartime 

reduction  in  de- 

3  or  4  percent  in 

rapidly  created  an 

of  farm  products. 

of  the  early 


sue  1 
atj  vandng. 


dep  resBlon 


gisund 


different   if   the 

States  were  going 

farming  by  their 

would  not  under 

for  a  reason- 

thoAgh  the  rest  of  the 

iot  like  it  and  knew 

their  own  pocket- 

ai^dards  of  their  own 

prop<^ed  here  by  the  up- 

qutahell,  a  form  of 

to  levy  upon   the 

other  purposes,  to 

disastrous    com- 

propoae  to  ob- 

waters.   even 

of  them  down- 

by  many  decades 

claims  of  the  dry 


t  ley 
uj  river 
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The  old  State  rlghU  cry  has  been  raised— 
a  convenient  red  herring.  Senator  Whsblse 
cried  "State  rights"  in  a  recent  speech — and 
yet  demanded  Federal  money  to  carry  out  bis 
program  of  irrigation  development.  In  thla 
Instance,  obviously,  the  aegis  of  State  right* 
Is  meant  to  apply  only  to  Senator  WHSiLm'a 
little  bloc  of  States.  It  is  a  poor  prlncipla 
that  works  only  one  way.  There  are  Stats 
rights  also  Involved  in  the  necessities  of  the 
down  river  SUtes — rights  every  bit  as  cogent 
as  those  of  the  Senator's  bailiwick. 

To  return  again  to  the  question  of  the 
4.000,000  acres  of  secondary,  public -expense, 
free-water  irrigation,  and  proposed  by  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  the  land  companies,  snd 
the  inunigration  companies  of  certain  rail- 
roads, It  may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  there 
are  far  cheaper  snd  better  ways  of  increas- 
ing national  food  production,  whenever  we 
shall  need  it  in  the  futwe,  than  this  method. 
It  can  be  done  at  comparatively  small  cost 
by  protecting  the  bottom  lands  from  flood  and 
by  improving  the  uplands  of  the  present 
establlahed  farm  area. 

Already  there  u  enotigh  farm  land  available 
for  the  next  several  generations.  The  values 
of  this  land  are  established,  and  the  equities 
therein.  The  opening  of  a  great  new  area 
of  farm  land  cctUd  very  easily  cause  loss  to 
the  people  who  have  been  working  this  soil 
for  decades,  and  create  serious  economic  dis- 
locations. 

We  have  a  surplus  cf  food  now  in  the  midst 
of  war.  We  have  had  a  prodigious  experience 
in  the  past  of  striving  to  meet  periodic  peace- 
time surpltises.  We  know  we  can,  if  need 
be.  greatly  Increase  otir  present  crop  produc- 
tion. Why.  therefore,  the  necessity  of  an  ad- 
ditional 4.000.000  acres  of  land  which  could 
never  support  the  cost  of  being  brought  under 
irrigation?  And  particularly  in  view  of  a 
comprehensive  river  plan  such  as  the  Pick 
plan  which  is  not  a  sectional  plan,  not  an 
Irrigation  plan,  not  a  navigation  plan,  not  a 
a  flood  prevention  plan  alone,  but  a  fair  com- 
bination program  for  advancing  the  Interests 
of  all  sections,  tn  relation  to  the  combined 
Interests  of  all? 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  sp>eech  delivered  by 
me  over  Station  WHN,  New  York  City, 
on  May  22,  1944: 

More  than  2  years  ago  when  the  Congreaa 
Of  the  United  States  after  lengthy  hearings 
and  much  controversy,  passed  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act,  there  were  grave  doubts  by  many 
who  supported  it  as  to  the  widom  of  placing 
so  much  power  in  an  executive  agency.  Past 
history  revealed,  however,  that  during  war 
times  when  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  commodi- 
ties and  an  overabtindance  of  money,  infla- 
tion always  sets  in,  and  great  masses  of  otu 
citizens  suffer  from  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
Especially  is  this  trxie  of  the  great  white-col- 
lared class  of  Americans  whcse  income  in- 
creases very  slightly  during  war  times,  and 
whose  dcllar  value  shrinks  as  the  cost  of  living 
rises.  We  who  supported  the  act  felt  that 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  experiment 
with  artificial  controls.  Price  controls  have, 
as  we  expected,  proven  unpopular  since  they 
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were  foreign  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  that  without  them  we 
would  be  witnessing  an  inflationary  spiral 
that  would  be  ruinous  to  our  entire  economy. 
Even  with  price  control  in  operation  there 
has  been  more  than  a  30-percent  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  siiM:e  1941  and  an  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  food  of  more  than  40  percent. 
It  is  also  common  knowledge  that  black-mar- 
ket operatiops  are  taking  place  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  We  cannot  permit  prices  to  go 
much  higher,  else  millions  of  our  people  with 
low  incomes  vill  suffer  great  hardship. 

The  administration  of  the  act  has  at  times 
been  far  from  perfect.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
criticism  has  been  directed  at  its  administra- 
tion rather  than  at  the  act  Itself.  I  feel 
that  if  It  Is  administered  expeditiously,  in- 
telligently, and  fairly,  most  of  these  attacks 
will  subside  or  disappear.  Many  aggrieved 
citizens  feel  that  under  existing  law  they  are 
not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  have  their 
complaints  against  the  O.  P.  A.  thoroughly 
and  speedily  reviewed  by  the  courts.  That  is 
why  I  have  chosen  as  my  topic  tonight  Judicial  . 
review  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

The  act  is  now  before  Congress  for  renewal. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  held 
lengthy  hearings  and  are  now  in  executive 
session  to  determine  the  future  of  the  Price 
Control  Act. 

Under  the  law  as  It  now  exists  there  is  an 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  which  has  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  to  consider  the  validity 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule. 
There  is  no  injunctive  relief  granted  short 
of  the  United  St^'tes  Supreme  Court.  Hew- 
ever,  before  the  citizen  can  have  the  merits 
of  his  case  considered  by  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  he  must  first  exhaust  all 
administrative  remedies  within  the  O.  P.  A. 
itself.  It  has  been  testified  by  the  O.  P.  A.s 
general  counsel  that  the  average  case  takes 
110  days  to  be  reviewed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  before 
It  can  reach  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 
Some  cases  I  know  of  have  taken  much 
longer.  In  fact.  In  two  Instances  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  threatened  to  man- 
damus the  proceedings  because  of  unreason- 
able delay,  before  the  O.  P.  A.  finally  acted. 
When  the  citizens'  case  finally  reaches  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  that  body  is 
boimd  to  pass  on  the  record  presented  by  the 
Administrator.  If  the  protesting  citizen  does 
not  have  an  aggressive  and  competent  attor- 
ney, the  record  which  reaches  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  may  very  well  be  too  meager 
to  ftilly  and  completely  present  the  citizens* 
side  of  the  issue.  The  informality  of  the 
administrative  procedure  leaves  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  my  opinion,  too  much  dis- 
cretion as  to  what  the  record  forwarded  to 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  shall  con- 
tain. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  act,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  All 
of  the  Federal  courts  are  open  to  the  Price 
Administrator  for  the  exercise  of  enforcement 
tools  which  Includes  the  civil  injunction, 
the  criminal  penalty,  the  treble  damage  suits 
and  the  license.  No  court,  however.  Is  open 
to  the  citizen  who  must  face  this  formidable 
array  of  legal  armor,  except  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  court  in  which  he 
is  sued  or  indicted,  where  he  1^3  to  be  en- 
Joined  or  penalized  by  the  loss  of  a  license 
to  do  business,  a  citizen  charged  with  the 
infraction  of  a  price  regulation  may  not  plead 
In  defense,  that  it  Is  Illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional, that  the  Administrator  has  acted  arbi- 
trarily, capriciously  or  even  corruptly.  He  is 
deprived  of  his  defense  of  illegality  by  the 
act  itself.  The  court  in  which  he  sUnds 
charged  may  not  even  consider  It. 

Is  it  not  indeed  a  novelty  in  our  Juris- 
prudence. that~a  citizen  may  be  Indicted, 
tried,  and  convicted  for  violation  of  an  Illegal 
regulation  made  by  an  executive  agency  be- 
yond the  grant  of  power  received  from  Con- 
gress?   The  situation  is  incredible,  but  true. 


The  law  also  provides  that  unless  a  pro- 
test is  made  against  a  rule  or  regulation  of 
the  Administrator  within  60  days  of  its  issu- 
ance, its  Illegality  cannot  be  questioned. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  the  Administrator 
to  create  law  himself,  which  is  more  sacred 
from  attack  than  the  act  of  Congress  which 
he  claims  as  his  basic  authority.  The  aver- 
age citizen  would  aever  know  of  the  existence 
of  the  rule  or  regulation  until  he  Is  charged 
with  its  violation.  It  Is  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can Democratic  and  legal  principles  to  deny 
a  citizen  the  defense  of  illegality  at  any  time. 
Furthermore,  to  give  a  rule  or  regulation 
more  force  and  effect  than  the  basic  law  fiom 
which  it  was  issued,  is  a  legal  absurdity. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  peril  of  inflation. 
Congress  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  ef- 
fective price  control.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  act  will  be  continued  without  any  crip- 
pling amendments.  At  the  same  time.  If 
we  are  to  preserve  the  freedom  for  which  otir 
Nation  is  flghtlng.  we  cannot  deprive  a  dtixen 
of  his  day  In  court.  He  must  be  protected 
from  an  executive  agency  which  can  through 
Its  rules  and  regulations,  and  acting  beyond 
the  scope  of  lu  authority,  deprive  him  of 
his  constitutional  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Such  protection  to  the  citizen  will  in  no 
way  impair  the  effectiveness  of  price  control. 
The  Administrator  has  full  freedom  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  citizen 
must  have  the  right  to  challenge  the  Admin- 
istrator's acts  through  the  courts,  if  he  feels 
aggrieved.  The  average  American  citizen  Is 
a  patriotic  individual.  He  may  grumble  oc- 
casionally about  bureaxis  and  bureaucrats, 
but  in  his  heart  he  knows  that  during  war- 
time many  sacrlflces  must  be  made.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  know 
that  inflation  is  the  greatest  threat  to  our 
Nation  on  the  home  front.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  O.  P.  A.  and  many  other  war- 
time bureaus  are  necessary  evils.  Neverthe- 
less, they  feel  that  they  should  not  be  faced 
with  the  threat  of  civil  or  criminal  prosecu- 
tion without  the  right  to  defend  themselves 
on  the  grounds  that  rules  or  regulations  are 
illegal  or  unconstitutional.  The  American 
citizen  takes  these  rights  for  granted,  and  he 
should. 

I  feel,  therefore,  the  the  Price  Control  Act 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

1.  Compel  the  O.  P.  A.  to  completely  review 
a  protest  and  to  render  a  decision  within  a 
definite  period  of  not  more  than  60  days  so 
that  there  will  be  no  unreasonable  delay  in 
refKhing  the  Emergency  Coxurt  of  Appeals. 

2.  Give  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
the  right  to  grant  a  tempofary  injunction. 

3.  Give  the  citizen  the  right  to  set  up  the 
defense  or  Illegality  or  unconstitutionality 
In  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  brought  by 
O.  P.  A.  against  him. 

4.  Abolish  the  60-day  statute  of  limita- 
tions so  that  illegality  or  unconstitution- 
ality of  rules  or  regtilatlons  may  like  acts 
of  Congress  be  attacked  at  any  time. 

5.  Establish  within  the  O.  P.  A.  an  admin- 
istrative procedure  that  will  guarantee  to  the 
citizen  the  opportunity  of  making  a  com- 
plete record  from  which  he  can,  if  he  wishes, 
appeal  to  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  Mr.  Bowles,  the  Price  Admin- 
I  Istrator,  and  his  legal  staff  recognize  the  Jus- 
tice of  some  of  the  criticisms  which  I  have 
made  tonight,  and  they  have  agreed  to  meet 
with  a  subcommittee  of  lawyers  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  this  week 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  amendments 
to  the  act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  agree  on  whatever 
amendments  are  necessary  to  correct  the 
present  deflclencles  of  Judicial  review  before 
the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House,  so  that 
It  will  be  less  open  to  attack  by  opponents  of 
any  price-control  bill  whatsoever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Tuesday,  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  from  the 
American  Aviation  Daily  for  Monday. 
May  22,  1944: 

BamSH  CHOSEW  IWSTHtJMXHT   NO  MOWOPOIT 

Reading  of  the  official  transcript  of   the  . 
2-day  House  of.  Lords'  debate.  May  10-11.  on 
post-war  civil  aviation  reveals  the  following: 

1.  The  British  do  not  consider  a  chosen 
Instrument  to  be  an  operational  monopoly: 
it  Is  only  a  monopoly  of  direct  subsidy. 

2.  The  British  Post  Office  Department  can 
make  contracts  for  carriage  of  mall  with  any 
carrier  it  chooees. 

3-  There  is  no  statutory  prohibition  against 
operation  of  air  lines  by  shipping  companies 
and  railroads  and  a  reading  of  the  debate 
reveals  that  both  interests  intend  to  operate 
air  lines. 

4.  All  questions  of  landing  rights  abroad 
lor  British  air  lines  will  be  handled  by  the 
Foreign  Office  which  appears  to  be  in  a  domi- 
nant position. 

The  following  statements  by  Lord  Beaver- 
brock  pertaining  to  the  chosen  Instrument, 
B.  O.  A.  C,  and  monopoly.  Including  the 
first  thorough  definition  of  a  chosen  instru- 
ment given  to  date  from  the  British  view- 
point, were  taken  by  the  Daily  from  the 
official  transcript; 

"LoKO  Beaverbhook.  I  now  come  to  the 
question  of  the  chosen  Instrument  and  the 
monopoly.  As  my  noble  friend  put  it.  U  it 
still  a  monopoly  or  no  monopoly?  At  any 
rate,  it  is  still  what  it  was.  It  is  fixed  by  stat- 
ute, and  until  Parliament  decides  to  repeal 
the  statute  the  chosen  instrument  Is  Just 
what  it  used  to  be.  I  wUl  endeavor  to  tell 
yotir  Lordships  how  it  seems  to  me,  but  pos- 
sibly others  might  take  a  different  view." 

ONLY    MONOPOLY    OP    StJBSIDT 

"The  present  position  is  that  the  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation  has  a  monopoly 
of  subsidy  of  overseas  airways.  That  is.  a 
monopoly  of  treasury  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  air  transport  service.  To  that  extent 
the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  Is 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Government. 
Before  the  war  Imperial  Airways  received  ag- 
gregate contributions  of  £900.000  a  year,  the 
Postal  Administration  taking  part  In  the 
scheme  on  the  basis  that  all  contract  mails 
would  be  carried  by  air  on  the  Empire  routes. 

"The  B.  O.  A.  C.  is  in  this,  as  In  other  re- 
spects, the  contractual  successors  of  Imperial 
Airways.  Apart  from  this,  the  Poetmaster 
General  has  the  power  to  award  a  mail  con- 
tract to  any  transport  concern  which  seems 
to  him  to  offer  the  best  service  on  any  par- 
ticular route.  That  is  the  briefest  and  clear- 
est explanation  I  can  make  of  the  statutory 
position  of  the  B.  O.  A.  C.  It  U  a  position 
which  is  perhaps  not  easily  grasped — I  have 
some  difficulty  in  grasping  it  myself— but  If 
you  read  It  In  Hansard  tomorrow  it  may  seem 
clearer  than  the  explanation  I  hava  given  to 
you." 

At  this  point  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry 
asked:  "That  Is  a  decision  to  maintain  the 
act  of  1939  in  being?" 

"Lord  BzAVERBSooK.  The  question  of  the 
act  of  1939  rests  with  Parliament.  The  de- 
cision must  depend  on  Parliament.  What 
decision  Parliament  will  take  I  could  not 
anticipate.  But  there  is  the  sUtutory  po- 
sition— monopoly  in  the  sense  that  It  la  a 
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monopoly  of  subsldlee  and  •  monopoly  of 
certain  payments  {rem  the  various  States 
cumf  .iwl  with  tbe  tranaportakion  of  mail, 
but  no  monopoly  In  the  respect  that  no  lines 
are  forbidden  to  fly  over  tbe  seaa  or  that  tbe 
Postmaster  General  ta  forbidden  to  make  pay- 
menta  for  carrying  mall  even  on  a  similar 
route. 

"Tbere  is  no  statutory  position  that  could 
prevent  any  concern  from  operating  British 
air  lines  iwsfstaa  as  long  as  that  concern 
oonfonns  to  alrworthlnass  and  other  regu- 
lations— none. 

•In  time  of  war  the  flight  of  clrll  aircraft 
inside  tbe  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  snd 
its  territorial  waters  la  controlled  by  the 
Air  Navigation  Order.  1939.  and  must  be  sub- 
ject to  any  restrictions  which  may  be  neces- 
sary on  operational  grounds.  That  Is  a  war 
measure." 

psucrr*   THiouca   roacicN   omca 

"Any  concern  which  wishes  to  operate, 
vbetber  a  shipping  company  or  any  other 
erguiisation,  must  have  permission  to  land 
mt  Ms  tfHiiBation.  and  will  need  aircraft  and 
tialnaa  psnonnel.  both  air  crews  and  ground 
crews.  Permits  to  land  at  foreign  airports 
may  be  sought  through  the  foreign  oillce.  .At 
present  there  are  no  suitable  transport  atr- 
craft  available,  apart  from  those  in  service, 
nor  can  skilled  and  experienced  personnel 
be  spared  from  wartime  duties.  I  am  sure 
that  the  House  will  find  no  fault  with  that 
statement. 

"While  this  Is  the  present  position,  it  is 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  we  are  entering  an  era 
Ot  change  and  experiments.  There  are  many 
UDoertantles.  and  we  must  be  ready  to  adapt 
vnxt  policy  to  the  conditions  as  we  find  them 
and  not  to  hold  on  to  the  position  which 
at  present  exists. 

"We  must  be  swift  to  seize  on  all  the  op-- 
portunitles  presented  to  us  and  l>e  sure  that 
is  the  pxirpose  of  the  Air  Ministry  and  also  of 
the  committee  over  which  I  preside. 

"Now.  some  good  Judges  tlUnX  that  air 
transport  will  rapidly  attain  to  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  Many  Americana  go  so  far  aa 
to  say  that  air  transport  over  the  North 
Atlantic  will  be  a  aelf-sustalnlng  venture, 
and  that  In  a  few  years  air  transport  over  the 
North  Atlantic  may  reach  not  only  economic 
operation,  but  profitable  conditions.  There 
are  others,  lees  optimistic,  who  say  that  a 
lew  aircraft  will  supply  all  the  services  we 
require. 

"The  eotnmittee  Is  not  prepared  to  base 
Its  poUcy  on  these  predictions  either  way. 
We  art  oommitted  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
cAclaat  aiMt  enterprising  civil  aviation,  and 
we  are  oommitted  to  the  fxirthest  expansion 
of  British  air  transport  that  conditions  In 
this  country  and  the  Smplre  will  permit. 
We  are  looking  for  our  proper  share  in  the 
world  tralDc.  We  have  set  our  faces  against 
tbe  wasteful  and  Improvident  subsidy  race. 
That,  I  think,  answers  the  questions  that  my 
noble  friend  baa  raised  on  the  order  paper." 

In  the  second  day's  debate,  after  reiterat- 
ing his  previous  statement  that  any  concern 
baa  the  right  to  apply  to  the  foreign  office 
for  granting  of  landing  righu,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  rettirned  to  the  chosen  instrument  as 
follows: 

"Now  may  I  pass  on  to  the  chosen  instru- 
ment. It  Is  not  really  a  monopoly.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  interpretation  of  thoae  who 
regard  It  as  a  monopoly,  but  It  is  not  a 
moaopoly.  It  is  a  monopoly  of  subsidy  and 
oC  anbaldy  only,  and  you  cannot  say  that 
of  subsidy  Is  an  operational 
It  la  not.  Operational  monopoly 
does  BOft  exist.  There  Is  no  moBopoly  of 
cperation.  but  there  is  a  monopoly  of  sub- 
sidy. There  la  really  a  difference — there  is  a 
great  difference.  There  la  nothing  clearer 
than  our  oompelte  freedom  in  relation  to 
operations.  There  Is  no  monopoly  whatever 
•o  far  aa  operations  go.  That  is  the  only 
definition  that  I  can  give  of  the  chosen  in- 
•trumient." 
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Mr.   WOODRUFF  o 
Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the 
following  article  from 
Star  of  May  19, 1944: 
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The  extent  to  which 
chairman  of  the  C.  I.  O 
lltical  Action  and 
lltical  funds,  is  taking 
the  Roosevelt  fourth-terr  i 
to  arouse  mixed  emotions 

At  the  rate  Mr 
colleagues   are   going 
chance  that   long  l>efore 
overshadow   the 
mlttee.      For  the  first 
labor  organization  as  the 
the    management    of    a 
candidacy,    with    the 
party  committee  keeping 
really  playing  a  secondar  ' 

As  that  picttire  suits 
this  will  be  denied  by 
the  party  committee, 
not  alter  the  facts. 

Tbe  basic  fact  Is  that 
ter  organized,   more 
financed  tban^e  nation^ 
ther,  It  was  not  only 
for  Mr.  Rooaevelt  to  rut 
ceded  only  by  Mr.  Earl 
munist  leader),  but  is 
and  united,  there  being 
national  committee  who 
lukewarm  about  the  fourth 
futility  of  opposition  to 
them  quiet.    On  the  coi  i 
leaders,  from  Mr.  Murra  r 
down,  are  a  truculent 
late  unit — with  lots  of 
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Sidney  Hlllman, 
Committee  on  Po- 
of Its  large  po- 
the  direction  of 
effort  is  beginning 
In  several  qtwrters. 
and  his  C.  I.  O. 
is   considerable 
election   they  will 
National   Com- 
we  shall  have  a 
dominant  factor  In 
major    Presidential 
arly    constituted 
[ip  appearances,  but 
role. 

one,  It  is  likely 
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In  addition,  they  have 
lead  and  are  conducting 
a  vigor  never  before 
ganlzation    in   politics, 
department,  fourth-term 
guments  flow  in  a  stead^ 
man  and  Mr.  Murray 
times  Jointly — beat  XheU 
ing  the  necessity  of 
in  the  White  House. 
are  paased  every  week  or 
Mr.  Hlllman  assails 
the  policies  of  our  great 
Republicans,     particular 
are  disparaged. 

On  Tuesday  in  Clevelac^ 
out   a   fervid   statement 
Clothing  Workers  of 
eulogistic  resolution,  and 
name    of   5.000.000 
C.  I.  O.  delegates  to  roll 
get  behind  the  drive  to 
velt  to  run  again  and 

Clearly,  the  postconveiftlon 
paign  will  be  of  greater 
after  the  nomination, 
fight  and  now  there  la 
will  be  maintained  and 
seems  reasonable  to  believe 
put  to  it  to  keep  pace 
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the  C.  I.  O.  is  bet- 
and   better 
committee.    Pur- 
eal^ller  in  its  demand 
again   (being  pre- 
Browder.  the  Corn- 
more  enthusiastic 
members  of  the 
ire,  to  say  the  least, 
term,  though  the 
renomlnatlon  keeps 
trary,  the  C.  I.  O. 
and   Mr.   Hlllman 
extremely  articu- 
1  Qoney^ 


already  taken  the 
the  campaign  with 
by  a  labor  or- 
Prom    its    publicity 
statements  and  ar- 
stream,  Mr.  Hlll« 
some- 
breasts,  proclalm- 
ng  Mr.   Roosevelt 
resolutions 
lo  by  C.  I.  O.  locals, 
as  sabotaging 
President,  and  the 
Governor    Dewey, 


Mr.  Hlllman  gave 
the    Amalgamated 
passed  a  highly 
Mr.  Murray,  in  the 
exhorted   the 
ip  your  sleeves  and 
t  President  Roose- 
for  his  election." 
C.  I.  O.  cam- 
intensity,  becaiise. 
will  be  a  real 
done.    Therefore,  It 
1  be  committee  hard 
the  C.  I.  O.  lead 
Ttu  situation  is  sucb 
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that  It  will  be  compelled  to  give  the  C.  1.  O. 
a  pretty  high  managerial  position. 

Certainly,  this  wholehearted  C.  I.  O.  ac- 
tivity Is  an  asset  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  Re- 
publicans have  nothing  like  It.  But  It  has 
liabilities.  For  example,  there  are  the  farm- 
ers. Conservative  at  heart,  antagonized  any- 
how by  the  C.  I.  O.  Communistic  saturation 
and  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  American 
Labor  Party  now  dominated  by  Mr.  Hlllman. 
the  C.  I.  O.  leadership  in,  and  sponsorship 
for,  the  fourth-term  attempt  Is  well  calcu- 
lated to  increase  farmer  opposition. 

XESENTED  IN  CONGKZSS 

Also,  Democratic  Members  of  Congress,  re- 
sentful of  C.  I.  O.  bullying  and  the  blatant 
denunciation  from  the  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Hlllman,  are  ill  pleased  at  the  set-up. 

It  is  easy  to  believe,  too.  that  it  is  distaste- 
ful both  to  the  regular  Democratic  politicians 
and  to  other  labor  leaders.  Actually,  the 
C.  I.  O.  has  taken  possession.  It  has  estab- 
lished Us  claim  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
,  Roosevelt  candidacy.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  to 
address  its  annual  convention.  It  is.  in  real- 
ity, conducting  the  campaign. 

In  the  event  of  success,  its  position  would 
be  very  strong,  indeed.  It  would  have  a  right 
to  expect — and  beyond  doubt  would  get — 
even  greater  preferential  treatment  than  be- 
fore. Naturally,  this  is  not  a  pleasing  pros- 
pect for  the  regular  party  people  or  for  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  bosses.  Nor  is  it  one  the  average 
citizen  can  contemplate  happily.  It  would 
end  all  chance  to  correct  the  one-sided,  un- 
just and  unconstitutional  labor  legislation, 
which  the  New  Deal,  under  labor  pressure,  has 
put  upon  the  statute  books. 

It  would  put  the  more  radical  labor  leaders 
In  commanding  position.  It  would  give  them 
a  right  to  contend  that  at  last  they  had 
elected  a  President. 

The  reelected  President,  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  all  other  officials  who  otherwise 
would  go  out  with  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, would  be  heavily  in  the  C.  I.  O.  debt. 
It  wotild,  in  fact,  give  us  a  union  labor  Gov- 
errunent  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  we  have 
had — and  a  labor  government  in  which  not 
t. .«  best  but  the  cheapest  class  of  labor  leader 
wielded  the  most  influence. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  the  American  people 
are  ready  for  this  sort  of  government.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  the  men  in  the  armed  forces, 
once  they  understand  the  closeness  of  the 
link  between  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  fourth  term, 
would  want  it.  Yet.  the  closeness  of  the  link 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  So  far  as  the  cam- 
paign Is  concerned  the  C.  I.  O.  has  practically 
taken  over. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14,  1944,  I  obtained  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  excerpt  from  Hansard,  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  Parliament,  of  January  25.  1944. 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  monopolies 
and  cartels.  It  developed  that  the  print- 
ing would  exceed  by  IVij  pages  the  2 
printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule. 
The  Public  Printer  estimates  that  the 
cost  will  be  $150.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  excerpt  be  printed  notwith- 
standing the  cost. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRUSTS 

Lord  Strabolgl  rose  to  ask  His  Majesty's 
Government,  whether  they  will  state  their 
policy  with  regard  to  trusts,  cartels,  and  com- 
bines, national  and  international,  in  post-war 
reconstruction;  and  to  move  for  papers.  The 
noble  lord  said:  "My  Lords,  I  beg  leave  to 
move  the  motion  standing  in  my  name,  and 
before  the  noble  lord  opposite  who,  I  under- 
stand. Is  to  reply  for  the  Government  gives 
the  answer  to  the  question  which  I  venture 
to  put,  may  I  remind  your  Lordships  very 
briefly  of  the  recent  history  of  this  subject? 
During  the  last  war,  the  First  World  War,  the 
growth  of  combines,  monopolies,  trusts,  and 
cartels  aroused  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  and  my 
noble  friend  who  sits  below  me,  Lord  Addison, 
who  was  then  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  investigation  to  look 
Into  the  whole  question.  The  committee  re- 
ported on  the  24th  of  April  1919.  This  was  a 
very  remarkable  committee;  remarkable  in 
the  eminence  of  its  personnel.  I  have  the 
report  in  my  hand.  The  chairman  was  Mr. 
Edward  Shortt,  who  resigned  in  the  follow- 
ing June  on  becoming  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  when  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Charles  McCurdy.  Amongst  the  members  of 
this  committee  were  two  very  well-known 
economists,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  and  the  former 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  v.  as  afterward  such 
an  addition  to  your  Lordships'  House  as  Lord 
Passfleld,  and  a  trade-union  leader  of  whom 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  since,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bevln." 

The  terms  of  reference  were  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  the  probable  extension  of  trade 
organizations  and  combinations,  to  consider 
and  report  what  action,  if  any,  may  be  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  public  interest." 

If  your  Lordships  will  permit  me,  I  will 
epitomize  the  report.  In  the  main  report 
the  most  relevant  passage,  I  think,  was  as 
follows: 

"In  the  United  Kingdom  combinations 
operating  In  restraint  of  trade  are,  through 
not  criminal,  unlav^-ful  If  shown  to  be  against 
public  policy,  as  public  policy  is  understood 
by  the  English  courts,  where  these  words  are 
construed  In  a  somewhat  narrow  and  tech- 
nical sense." 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  from 
scores  of  great  combinations,  cartels,  and 
trusts,  and  many  other  witnesses.  In  es- 
sence the  recommendations  were  these :  First 
of  all,  that  machinery  for  the  investigation 
of  monopolies  should  be  instituted — similar 
to  that  in  existence  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa;  secondly,  that  the  board 
of  trade  should  gather  information  about  the 
workings  of  these  monopolies;  thirdly,  that 
a  tribunal  should  be  established  and  that  the 
board  of  trade  should  recommend  state  action 
to  remedy  grievances  established  by  this  tri- 
bunal of  Investigation.  There  was  an  adden- 
dum to  the  report  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  (as 
he  was  then) ,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevln,  Mr.  HolMon, 
and  another  member  In  which  they  recom- 
mended that  monopolistic  enterprises  should 
not  remain  In  private  hands. 

That  was  the  report,  and  I  was  always  inter- 
ested to  know  what  the  Government  did  about 
It.  In  November  last,  I  ventiired  to  ask  His 
Majesty's  Government  what  had  happened, 
and  my  noble  friend  Lord  Templemore  was 
good  enough  to  tell  me  that  the  action  taken 
on  the  recommendations  of  this  committee — 
and  here  is  the  mountain  In  labor  giving 
birth  to  a  motise — was  the  Profiteering  Act  of 
1919,  a  rldictilotis  measure  which  many  of 
your  lordships  will  remember  very  well,  and 
with  which  we  had  a  great  deal  of  fvm  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  never  worked.  It 
dealt  in  the  main  with  the  grievances  which 


housewives  might  feel  against  shopkeepers, 
and  did  not  touch  the  main  subjects  of  the 
investigation  of  the  committee  at  all;  and,  as 
Lord  Templemore  admitted,  the  act  lapsed  in 
1921.  The  act  also  charged  the  board  of  trade 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  about' 
the  nature,  extent,  and  development  of  trusts 
and  similar  combinations.  That  was  always 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  trade.  There  was  no 
provision  In  the  act  for  the  board  of  trade 
doing  anything  about  It,  although  the  whole 
essence  of  this  valuable  report  was  that  the 
board  of  trade  in  certain  instances  should  do 
something  about  it.  As  I  say,  the  whole  act 
lapsed  in  1921. 

It  will  be  common  knowledge  that  between 
the  two  wars,  and  Indeed  during  this  war, 
monopolies  and  cartels,  both  national  and  in- 
ternational, have  greatly  Increased.  When 
various  measures  of  Government  control  are 
Introduced  during  a  war,  as  they  have  to  be 
In  a  modem  war.  It  is  Inevitable  that  the 
result  Is  to  stimulate  combines  and  associa- 
tions. The  Government  departments  do  not 
want  to  deal  with  Individual  manufacturers 
and  traders,  and,  if  there  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing or  trade  combine  in  existence,  they  tell 
the  people  concerned  to  get  together  and 
form  a  trade  or  mantifacturing  association  so 
that  they  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  corporate 
whole.  That  is  quite  natviral  and  not  objec- 
tionable in  Itself,  but  it  has  the  result  of 
stimulating  and  assisting  the  formation  of 
combines,  associations,  trusts,  and  eventually 
monopolies,  and  these  can  be  harmful  to  the 
general  public,  as  this  report  has  said,  and 
as  other  authorities  whom  I  will  venture  to 
cite  have  emphasized  again  and  again. 

Why  the  matter  is  so  urgent  and  impor- 
tant now,  when  we  are  considering  plans 
for  the  post-war  period — and  we  muat  be  con- 
sidering them;  that  is  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  office  held  by  the  noble  lord. 
Lord  Woolton — is  that  any  combinations  or 
trusts  which  by  their  nature  are  restrictive 
must  be  against  the  public  interest.  Tbe 
Government,  I  understand,  is  committed 
to  an  expansionist  policy,  and  the  very  ob- 
ject of  the  modern  cartel  la  to  restrict  pro- 
duction and  to  limit  it  to  the  supposed 
capacity  of  the  market.  An  expansionist 
policy,  whatever  may  be  the  desire  of  the 
cabinet  and  of  Lord  Woolton,  will  not  be 
possible  if  these  cartels,  which  are  now  so 
extensive,  are  allowed  free  play  nationally 
and  Internationally.  Without  an  expansion- 
ist policy — and  here  I  know  that  I  have  Lord 
Woolton  with  me — the  Prime  Minister's  de- 
clared program  of  work,  food,  and  homes  for 
all  will  not  be  possible.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  a  Government  policy  with  regard  to 
cartels  is  one  of  those  branches  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  Lord  Woolton  where  action  can  be 
taken  now  and  legislation  Introduced.  It  is 
not  one  of  the  great  phases  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  will  have  to  wait  upon  events  and 
be  delayed  imtil  tbe  end  of  the  war.  This 
matter  can  be  dealt  with  now  and,  as  I  hope 
to  show  to  your  Lordships'  satisfaction  in  a 
ntoment.  it  Is  necessary  to  deal  with  it  now 
to  guard  against  a  very  serious  danger. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately.  In  varl- 
otis  discussions  on  reconstruction  and  post- 
war economic  policy,  about  the  value  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  of  freedom  for  the  ener- 
getic entrepreneur.  We  are  told  what  a  good 
thing  It  is  to  have  Individual  enterprise  in 
business  and  free  competition,  and  I  seem 
to  hear  silent  cheers  from  the  Liberal  benches 
on  my  right.  Under  a  cartel  system  these 
things  are  all  impossible.  You  cannot  have 
free  competition.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
able,  young,  energetic,  and  usually,  so  we  are 
told,  liberal  businessman  to  break  in  on  the 
comiilne;  the  whole  object  of  the  cartel  is  to 
prevent  him  from  starting  a  new  enterprise 
and  competing.  In  fact,  the  defenders  of 
monopolies  and  what  they  call  rationalization 
talk  of  this  free  competition,  which  forms  the 
theme  of  the  perorations  of  many  of  the 
great  speeches  which  I  hear  from  some  of  your 


Lordships,  as  "cutthroat  competition" — 
something  evil.  Chey  are  against  it;  they 
want  to  stop  it.  and  If  they  can  coerce  or 
seduce  the  trade  imions  into  helping  them 
they  will  do  so. 

I  ventured  to  say  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  I  must  repeat  It  now,  that  our  rearma- 
ment and  the  American  rearmament  in  the 
years  immediately  before  this  war.  and  In 
the  early  years  of  this  war.  was  hampered 
and  hindered  by  the  prior  restrictions  of 
trusts  and  monopolies.  Some  of  these  were 
actively  encouraged  by  the  governments  of 
Baldwin  and  Chamberlain;  to  give  only  three 
examples,  shipbuilding,  textiles,  and  agrlcul-. 
ture.  There  was  a  deliberate  damping  down 
and  prevention  of  production.  I  have  quoted 
In  your  Lordships'  House  in  pre-war  years, 
with  Indignatiod  but  without  support,  the 
case  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  friend  of  mine 
who  was  fined  for  growing  potatoes.  That  Is 
but  one  example  of  many  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  restriction  and  rationalization 
which  destroyed  looms  In  Lancashire  and 
shipyards  all  over  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  In  this  matter  I  am 
no  longer  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness. 
I  do  not  expect  to  convert  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships who  have  not  already  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  from  an  independent  study 
of  this  great  subject,  but  I  will  fortify  ray- 
self  by  quotations  from  prominent  states- 
man on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  forgive  me  if  I 
make  one  or  two  quotations,  which  shall  be 
very  brief,  from  their  speeches.  I  will  begin 
with  my  right  honorable  friend,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  a  colleague 
of  Lord  Woolton  In  the  War  Cabinet.  I 
may  say  that  In  all  these  quotations  the 
langviage  Is  a  little  more  extravagant  than 
I  usually  employ,  and  in  some  cases  a  good 
deal  more  picturesque  than  any  of  which  I, 
am  capable;  but  these  are  quotations,  not  my 
own  words.  Speaking  at  Leeds  on  April  8 
last,  Mr.  Morrison  said: 

"Let  us  face  the  fact  that  such  monopolies 
are  restrictive  In  their  very,  essence.  That  is 
the  reason  for  their  existence.  You  will  never 
alter  their  nature  by  patching  and  tinkering 
with  them.  Their  whole  set-up  and  relation 
to  the  community  must  be  profoundly  al- 
tered. I  am  convinced  that  the  only  answer 
consistent  with  national  well-being  Is  full 
and  effective  public  control." 

Let  me  break  off  here  to  say  that  If  we  had 
a  normal  party  government  at  the  present 
time  in  which  any  cabinet  minister  was 
speaking  for  the  collective  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  should  not  bring  this  motion 
forward.  That  would  satisfy  me.  But  we 
know  now  from  various  statements  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  Cabinet  ministers  are 
allowed  to  think  aloud  at  public  meetings. 
It  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  And  where  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  got  a  policy,  members  of  It 
are  either  condemned  to  silence  or  they  must 
state  their  own  policy. 

I  must  again  draw  on  the  vast  store  of 
wisdom  from  the  speeches  of  my  right  hon- 
orable friend  by  quoting  two  other  sentences 
from  another  speech  he  made — and  this  is 
the  version  In  the  Times  of  NovemlJer  1. 
This  was  a  speech  made  in  London: 

"Vast  concentrations  of  economic  power 
were  a  political  menace,  however  efllclent 
they  might  be  in  their  economic  conduct. 
They  had  within  their  grasp  power  over  fields 
of  public  well-being  and  public  policy  far 
greater  in  practice  than  Parliament  itself 
yielded  in  the  great  majority  of  its  legisla- 
tion.    •     •     • 

"What  I  do  feel  strongly  is  that  the  semi- 
accident  by  which  restrictive  practices,  which 
would  be  outside  tbe  law  in  America,  have 
been  able  to  be  built  up  under  cover  of  the 
law  in  this  country.  Is  something  deserving 
of  early  and  zealous  attention.  Once  the  law 
Is  changed  and  the  old  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
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IB  restraint  of  trade  Is  given  new  (oroe  In  rela- 
tion to  price  fixing  and  other  restrictive  ar- 
rangement*, you  have  made  it  possible  to  put 
the  industry  which  wishes  to  take  such  steps 
In  the  position  of  having  to  Justify  what  It 
wants  to  do  before  public  authority,  and  to 
prevent  any  action  unless  this  authority 
gives  specific  consent.  In  some  InstsTKsss. 
again,  I  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
allowing  certain  types  of  grouping  to  con- 
tlnus  for  a  time  to  operate  under  a  continu- 
ous measure  of  public  supervision  of  some 
kind." 

And  here  may  I  take  the  opporttmlty  of 
publicly  thanking  my  noble  friend  Lord 
Nathan  for  sending  me  this  morning  a  very 
scholarly  article  written  by  him  which  ap- 
pearad  In  one  of  the  great  literary  reviews 
this  month  on  this  whole  subject  of  monopo- 
lies. My  noble  friend  Lord  Nathan  stresses 
the  evils  of  cartels  and  monopolies  and  the 
need  for  legislative  action,  and  I  am  re- 
minded of  it  by  those  last  words  of  Idi.  Mor- 
rison. But  my  noble  friend  does  not  deal 
with  the  international  problem,  no  doubt  for 
.«asfms  of  space;  he  deals  only  with  the  do- 
mestic problem,  and  in  the  speech  which  I 
have  ventured  to  quote  from  Mr.  Herbert 
Morrison  your  Lordships  will  notice  that  it 
Is  the  domestic  problem  that  he  is  concerned 
with.  I  am  far  more  concerned  with  the  in- 
"tematlonal  problem. 

Again  I  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison,  and 
this  Is  from  the  Dally  Mall  of  June  SM) — an 
-unlmp)eachable  source: 

"Before  the  war  our  Industrial  83rBtem  was 
in  many  of  its  key  areas,  both  in  (voduction 
and  in  distribution,  not  genuinely  a  system 
of  private  enterprise  at  all.  but  a  system  of 
private  semlmonopoly  governed  by  restric- 
tive agreements  and  arrangements  which 
wer«  ths  absolute  negation  of  enterprise. 
The  result  was  that  our  country  was  falling 
•Into  a  decline.  Its  productive  power  was 
dropping  back  by  comparison  with  other 
countries,  particularly  America.  In  plain 
Sogliah,  It  was  not  earning  as  good  a  living 
■•  It  could  have  done." 

I  eould  quote  a  great  deal  more — all  on 
the  same  lines,  obviously  showing  that  Mr. 
Herbert  McMrrlson,  Home  Secretary,  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  a  very  respected 
member  of  my  own  party,  la  tmhappy  about 
this  stats  of  affairs  and  hopes  there  will  be 
legtalation.  I  imagine  his  views  are  shared 
by  my  noble  friend  Lord  Woolton. 

The  MnnsTKB  or  RacowsTS ucTiow  (Lord 
WooLTow).  Imagination. 

Lord  Snuaoun.  I  beg  yotrr  pardon. 

Lord  WooLTOiv.  I  was  merely  congratulat- 
ing you  on  your  imagination. 

Lord  SraAsoLai.  Why?  Because  I  venture 
to  maagmt  that  Lord  Woolton 's  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rtMnVminds  might  be  working  on  the  same 
UoMt  tursly  thsrs  Is  nothing  sitravagant 
or  tmAfftnary  about  that,  Mas  the  wholt 
thsorjr  of  fovtrnment  eollectlve  rssponsibil* 
Ity  fons  bjr  tlio  board  stncs  Lord  Woolton  be- 
Mm«  MlnMar  if  iment ruction  T  It  la  no 
Mtttr;  my  noble  fricnda  on  thli 
•r  Am  Ruuss  will  bs  lntsr«0i«d  ftnd  ths 
ilfff  will  h«f*  ■omsthing  to  lay  about  II, 


But  now  I  wilt  quota  th*  Minlstsr  of  Air- 
srafi  Froduetlon  as  reported  In  ths  Man- 
eboour  Quardian  of  November  90.  The  quo* 
ution  Is  quiu  short,  but  lir  luffortf  Orlpa 
Is  a  master  of  the  ipoksn  wurd  and  hi*  loff^ 
training  allova  blm  to  put  matters  In  a  very 
few  atntoBOM  which  msan  a  graat  deal: 

"Another  problem  whle|i  wo  iboU  iMfo  to 
faos  Is  the  political  and  ooooomto  power  of 
tlM  groat  monopolies.  Monopolies  in  vltol 
Intfustrtss  must  be  run  as  public  undertake 
>  by  the  Oovernment  through  appropriate 
nlw>tnin  We  want  to  get  out  of  the 
irt  oaortf'  attitude  •  •  •  and  ws 
must  glvo  our  Oovernment  the  authority  to 
use  all  tba  oontrols  sutcUy  psosssary  to 
adileve  that  end."* 

Thorn  are  quotatloos  from  promlnont 
memters  of  His  Majesty's  Oovernment,  and  I 


could  have,  of  course,  no  be  ter  companions 
In  my  case. 

But  now  may  I  quote  froi  q  two  members 
of  the  United  States  admit  Istration?  The 
first  is  Mr.  Wendell  Berge.  tl  le  United  States 
'Assistant  Attorney  General.  He  was  ad- 
dressing the  American  Pha -maceutical  As- 
BocUtion  on  December  14  lai  t.  This  is  what 
he  said,  according  to  the  £  ally  Express.  I 
do  not  quote  the  Daily  Hera!  d  In  these  mat- 
ters, not  because  I  do  tielleT  e  it  to  be  more 
reliable  than  all  the  other  papers  put  to- 
gether, but  because  some  o  your  lordships 
might  not  believe  it.  This  U  what  Mr.  Berge 
said  about  cartel  dominatioi] : 

"Cartel  domination  of  e  sential  medical 
products  has  Jeopardized  tb!  health  of  mil- 
l.onB.  Because  of  cartel  anl  patent  agree- 
ments American  drug  manuf  icturers  have,  in 
some  cases,  been  denied  the  c  lance  to  develop 
the  indtwtry  to  its  full  p«  isslbilltles.  The 
myth  of  German  superiority  in  the  produc- 
tion of  organic  medical  com  rounds  has  been 
dispelled  for  many  years  This  prestige 
rested  not  on  superior  skill,  I  ut  on  the  abuse 
of  monopoly  and  patent  prii  lieges." 

That  report  Is  sent  by  Rei  iter. 

Lastly,  may  I  quote  the  \ice  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  HxNi  t  Waixack.  He 
spoke  in  Chicago  last  Sepi  ember,  and  the 
speech  was  extensively  rep  educed  In  The 
Times  and  In  the  Sunday  rimes.  Quoting 
first  the  report  in  the  Tlmei  I  find  th*  fol- 
lowing very  pregn*  nt  sen  ten  ;e8 : 

"There  must  be  power  to  deal  with  those 
International  cartels  which  are  strangling 
production,  competing  unJ  airly,  or  using 
methods  which  lead  to  war.' 

Mr.  WaixACK  said: 

"Isolationism  is  the  screen  behind  which 
special  privilege  seeks  to  entrench  I's  con- 
trol. Isolationism  and  specii  il  privilege  spoke 
with  equal  force  to  produce  the  peace  of 
Munich.  Wherever  isolatlc  nlsm  is  being 
pushed  most  vigorously,  the  re,  in  the  back- 
ground, can  usually  be  fc  imd,  furnishing 
money  and  power,  mono  pollstlc  cartels. 
These  cartels  are  customaril  i  seeking  Urlffs, 
quotas,  subsidies,  or  other  governmental 
favors  which  are  the  bree  ling  groiud  of 
isolationism.  Wherever  the  forces  of  mo- 
nopoly are  found  our  Job  i\  to  flg-it  them. 
Those  groups  which  rule  ovir  economic  em- 
pires have  usurp>ed  the  »o^  ereignty  of  the 
people  in  international  relat  ons." 

I  notice  that  the  languagt  has  much  the 
same  bearing  or  meaning  as  that  of  Mr  Her- 
bert Morrison. 

"If  we  plan  aright,  there  can  be  freedom 
from  hunger  and  freedom  fr  )m  the  fear  of  a 
poverty-stricken  old  age.  Tl  le  farmer  can  be 
free  from  his  fear  of  impoi  slbly  low  prices 
for  what  he  sells  and  outrage  lusly  high  prices 
(or  what  he  buys.  The  btis  neaaman  can  bo 
frss  from  the  fear  of  tboso  monopoliss  and 
International  cartels  which  itss  unfair  prac« 
ticso  In  buying  from  him,  a  illing  to  blm,  or 
eompotiag  with  him." 

In  tho  Mm*  apesoh— I  •  tall  not  troubto 
jrour  Lordihips  with  the  qu  >tatlon— lio  |oos 
on  to  itplotn  that  h«  l*  nut  really  attoctunf 
busUMM  ig  busihsMi,  that  h(  la  aoting  as  the 
ahomplow  and  frisnd  of  tha  Amsrtosn  buil> 
Dsasman  who  Is  In  danger  i  i  bolni  erusbtd 
and  ublltsratsd  by  the  grow  Jt  of  this  eartol 
•ystsro  In  the  United  Itatss.  And,  of  course, 
what  appliss  to  ths  Units*  lutso  applies 
also—though  not  quits  so  ilarlnglj— to  a 
great  saunt  to  this  country 

I  must  now  rsfer  to  what  E  consider  Is  ths 
gravest  aspect  of  this  whole  p  roblem,  and  that 
is  ths  international  aspect.  Your  lordships, 
I  am  sure,  know  now  that  1  tts  International 
cartel  system  helped  Germ  uiy  very  much 
indeed  In  her  military  pre  }aratlons  before 
the  present  war.  The  Oer  nan  cartels  in- 
duced their  partners  in  Btlta  In.  America,  and 
other  countries,  but  partlaiarly  in  Britain 
and  America,  to  rationalise  i  Jid  restrict  pro- 
duction, and  In  exchange,  of  course,  their 
partners  wore  given  m  mon  ipoly  In  certain 
markets.    The  German  carte  a  secured  closed 


markets  In  their  own  areas.  Then,  under 
the  Nazi  s3rstem.  when  they  became  In  euect 
part  of  the  Nazi  totalitarian  government, 
they  built  up  their  own  war  potential. 
Profits  did  not  matter  to  them:  the  German 
Government  saw  to  that.  They  were  able, 
under  this  cartel  scheme  in  their  closed  mar- 
kets, to  build  up  an  enormous  war  potential, 
the  results  of  which  we  saw  soon  enough. 
They  obtained  manufactiirlng  secrets  and 
larmulas  from  their  copartners  in  Britain. 
America,  Italy,  Japan,  and  other  coxmtrles. 
There  was.  of  course,  some  reciprocity,  but 
that  did  not  matter,  because  the  cartels  in 
Britain  and  America  were  not  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment plot  to  prepare  for  war.  Neither 
Britain  nor  America  was  preparing  for  war. 
they  could  give  away  a  few  secrets  and 
manufacturing  processes  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  at  all.  But  in  Germany  they  were 
preparing  for  war  under  the  cloak  of  the 
Nazi  system. 

Now  what  has  happened  since  the  war? 
The  greater  part  of  Europe  has  been  over- 
nax  or  dominated,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain, 
by  Germany,  and  behind  the  German  Army 
have  come  the  German  Industrialists  and 
monopoly  financiers,  the  men  who  built  up 
and  controlled  these  trusts  and  cartels.  In 
France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries particularly,  and  in  other  countries  as 
well,  they  have  got  control  of  the  great  key 
industries,  the  great  heavy  industries,  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  equipment.  Iron 
and  steel;  coal  mining,  and  so  on.  There 
they  are,  in  virtual  control  of  all  Etuope's 
Industry. 

In  German-occupied  Europe  and  in  coun- 
tries like  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Sweden, 
which  until  recently  have  not  dared  to  re- 
fuse anything  on  the  economic  plane,  they 
have  got  a  complete  network  of  industrial, 
manufacturing,  and  trading  control.  They 
have  their  "hide-outs."  if  I  may  use  that 
word — their  financial  hiding  places — in  Spain, 
in  Switzerland,  possibly  in  Sweden  (I  do  not 
know  about  Sweden),  and  probably  in  the 
Argentine  and  Bolivia. 

However  the  war  ends,  and  probably  while 
the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations  are 
busy  rovmdlng  up  war  criminals  and  disarm- 
ing Germany,  the  leaders  of  German  mo- 
nopoly-finance will  try  to  reestablish  con- 
tacts with  their  old  friends  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  They  will  have 
an  economic  and  financial  empire  of  great 
potential  value  to  offer.  There  may  be  po- 
litical dlfllciiltles  in  imscrambllng  the  ome- 
let of  the  German-dominated  cartels  in 
Prance  and  other  countries.  It  will  depend 
a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  Governments 
in  thoss  countries.  I  understand  that,  in 
Trance  particularly,  ths  German  control  of 
rrench  industry  haa  boon  most  cleverly  con- 
coalsd—nomlnso  sbaroboldoro.  Quislings,  snd 
•0  on,  hiding  the  real  powtr  behind  ths  ma- 
jority aharsholders^and  they  will  have  a 
greot  prias  in  thu  almost  oempleto  luropean 
monopoly  of  groat  basM  ladtittrloa,  This  la 
not  fanoiful.  1  do  net  My  for  a  momsnt  that 
they  will  get  a  roaponao  in  thia  country;  I 
cannot  answer  for  the  Unltod  Itatoa.  I  do  not 
■uggast  that  for  a  BK)mont,  but  that  la  tho 
dMifar,  and  wo  ounot  roly  on  lu  not  mssting 
with  a  rosponso,  oven  an  innocent  rsaponao. 
On  tha  very  eve  of  ths  outbreak  of  this  war 
apobosmon  of  ths  Psdaratlon  of  BrttUh  In- 
dustfloa  were  olossted  with  ths  leaders  of 
heavy  indiutry  in  Oermany— your  lordahlps 
will  all  remember  that,  but  (orglvo  ms  for 
reminding  you— to  try  to  corns  to  soma  auch 
arrangement  for  partitioning  out  great  por- 
tions of  ths  globe  for  monopoly  trading 
operations. 

Ths  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  muat  bo 
prepared  to  deal  with  this  situation,  and  it 
cannot  be  left  to  the  last  moment,  left  to  tho 
confusion  and  congestion  of  business  follow- 
ing an  armutice — by,  among  other  measureo 
and  this  is  the  only  real  safeguard,  the  eon« 
trol  of  their  own  cartels.  That  does  not 
mean  nationalisation  necessarily.    It  means 
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knowing  what  is  going  on  and  being  able  to 
Intervene  if  arrangements  are  t>eing  come  to 
which  are  contrary  to  the  public  interest 
here.  Unless  we  take  measures  In  time  to 
prepare  for  this  situation.  I  suggest  that  a 
successful  expansionist  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion, which  I  understand  is  Lord  Woolton's 
aim,  will  he  impossible.  You  cannot  do  it  if 
you  Jaave  great  international  combines  con- 
trolling key  products  and  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials all  over  the  world.  Ail  this  talk  of  "food, 
work,  and  homes  for  all"  will  be  mere  words. 
This  matter  is  vitally  important  It  is  most 
serious,  and  from  the  international  point  of 
Tlew  it  cannot  be  ignored.  It  should  be  taken 
most  seriously.  This  is  not  a  Joke,  I  beg  Lord 
Woolton  to  believe.  I  ask  him  to  take  It  seri- 
ously. I  do  not  ask  him  to  deal  with  me  seri- 
ously, but  I  ask  him  to  deal  seriously  with 
this  subject.    I  lieg  to  move  for  papers. 

Lord  Woolton.  My  lords,  I  am  sorry  that 
the  noble  lord  thought  I  was  not  dealing  with 
him  seriously  when  I  made  what  I  hope  was 
a  pardonable  interjection  when  he  said 
something  about  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison.  Per- 
haps I  misunderstood  him,  and  if  I  caused 
him  any  Inconvenience  by  my  interruption, 
I  he^  him  to  accept  my  apologies.  This  is  the 
third  time  the  noble  and  gallant  lord  has 
raised  this  matter  in  your  Lordships'  House. 
I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  disappoint  your 
lordships  In  my  reply.  The  subject  is  one 
which  he  need  liot  fear  I  shall  take  lightly 
It  is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  already,  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  in  which  I  have 
been  In  my  present  office,  given  very  detailed 
consideration.  The  noble  lord  is  right  in 
saying  that  It  is  a  subject  which  Is  part  of 
an  expansionist  policy  to  which  I  most  cer- 
tainly am  committed.  He  is  also  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  not  one 
for  this  country  alone  but  one  in  which  we 
shall  have  to  take  conference  with  the  other 
parties  In  the  United  Nations.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  some  of  the  first  steps  toward 
that  conference. 

I  make  no  apology  to  your  Lordships  for 
not  following  the  noble  Lord  into  the  many 
things  he  has  said  and  the  many  quotations 
that  he  has  given  us  today  from  speeches  of 
some  of  my  colleagues.  When  I  undertook 
this  responsibility  I  said  in  the  first  speech  I 
made  to  your  Lordships  that  I  should  put  first 
things  first.  Well,  I  have  found  myself,  on 
assuming  office,  confronted  with  a  great  mass 
of  reports  and  very  much  wisdom.  This  re- 
quires to  be  canalized  Into  some  legislative 
form  and  I  am  busily  engaged  on  that,  pri- 
marily with  the  object  of  seeing  that  the 
housing  problem  is  tackled  first  of  all,  because 
that  is  the  most  urgent  problem  which  la 
before  the  public,  and  It  haa.  Indeed,  taken 
most  of  my  time  and  tho  time  of  several  of 
my  colleagupK  who  arc  aasoclatod  with  me  in 
this  work.  Wp  are  already  ongagcd  In  tha 
procPM  of  prrpnrlng  our  viewa  on  the  queatlon 
as  to  how  we  are.  going  to  obtain  full  em- 
ployment in  thia  country,  and  whnn  wa  cams 
to  that  aubjsot  than  wa  foitnd  ouraalvaa  faoad 
with  th(«  problama  that  the  nobis  Lord  hna 
ralaed  thi*  aftarnoon.  In  duo  ootiras  Mia 
Majsaty's  Oovernment  will  lay  befort  the 
KoUM  H  Paper  embodying  thoao  views,  Z 
think  It  would  bo  lll-advlasd  on  my  part  to 
enter  into  a  dlsoitaslon  on  thia  problem  now 
and  that  it  would  be  bettor  to  wait  until  I 
have  had  further  time  to  digest  ovsrything  In 
rognrd  to  it  In  order  to  bring  it  Into  line  with 
all  the  other  problems  with  which,  as  tho 
noble  Lord  has  aald,  it  la  aaaociated. 

When  that  time  comea — and  I  hope  my 
Lords  It  will  not  be  long  before  It  does  come, 
because  we  are  all  working  very  hard  on  thia 
problem  of  reconatructlon  at  the  present 
time — then  your  Lordships  will  have  the 
Paper,  for  which  the  noble  Lord  now  moves 
before  you.  It  will  be  part  of  a  Paper  em- 
bodying the  whole  subject  of  employment.  I 
hope  that  will  aatlafy  the  noble  Lord  aa  re- 
gards today's  debate.  I  apologize  to  your 
Lordships  for  not  having  entered  more  fully 
into  many  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 


put  forward.  There  were  many  temptations 
that  the  noble  Lord  gave  me  to  enter  into  a 
political  argument  with  him  today  but  that, 
i  am  sure,  would  have  been  very  unwise  of 
me.  I  do  not  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  withdraw 
his  resolution  demanding  papers,  because  I 
have  every  intention  of  putting  those  papers 
before  your  Lordships.  I  hope  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  not  feel  that  I  have 
treated  this  subject  too  lightly  because  I  have 
ventured  to  withhold  a  final  opinion  until  I 
have  had  a  fuller  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
all  the  facts. 

Lord  Addison.  My  Lords,  I  am  sure  every 
member  of  your  Lordships'  House  would  wish 
to  avoid  any  attempt  to  hustle  the  noble 
Lord.  We  recognize  the  vastness  of  the  un- 
dertakings which  are  committed  to  his  charge 
and  we  would  not,  for  a  moment,  wish  to  em- 
barrass him  in  his  work.  At  the  same  time 
I  confess  to  a  great  disappointment  at  the 
small  extent  to  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
referred  to  the  most  important  matter 
brought  before  the  House  by  my  noble  friend. 
I  gather — and  this  is  the  only  reason  for  my 
rising — that  the  proposal  is  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  combines  and  trusts 
on  the  possibility  of  the  provision  of  em- 
ployment or  the  restriction  of  employment 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  forthcoming  paper 
dealing  with  employment.  If  that  is  so  I 
am  glad  the  noble  Lord  has  decided  that  it 
shall  be  dealt  with. 

Lord  Woolton.  That  is  so. 

Lord  Addison.  But  I  would  like  to  be  quite 
clear.  It  will  not  be  a  mere  aside?  This  is  a 
vital  question  relating  to  the  possibility  of 
employment  and  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  will 
give  me  a  little  more  extended  Iriformatlon 
on  that. 

Lord  Woolton.  I  will  give  the  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  an  aside. 

Viscovmt  Samxtel.  My  Lords,  this  question 
of  industrial  monopolies  is  second  to  none  In 
impK>rtance.  It  is  fundamental  in  framing 
the  economic  side  of  the  post-war  world.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  it  not  unreasonable 
that  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Woolton.  fresh  to 
the  great  office  that  he  now  holds,  should 
ask  for  more  time  before  making  a  considered 
pronouncement  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
upon  this  wide  and  complicated  issue.  He 
told  us  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  a 
statement  of  policy  will* be  made.  I  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  so  long  as  the  period  we 
have  experienced  in  the  case  of  town  and 
country  planning  and  the  decisions  on  the 
varlou-  reports  that  have  been  made  which 
have  t>een  in  abeyance  for  a  length  of  time 
that  has  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction. 
If  the  noble  Lord  can  hold  out  a  hope  that 
the  time  will  Indeed  be  short,  a  queatlon  not 
of  yeara  but  of  montha  and  if  posalble  of 
week*,  then  I  am  aura  the  Houae,  aa  a  whole, 
Will  not  demur. 

Lord  Woolton.  My  Lorda,  I  muat  not  mto- 
laad  tha  HnuHs — not  of  waeka.  I  must  first 
deal  with  tha  raporta  to  which  tha  nobia 
Viscount  haa  juat  rofarrad,  upon  which  I 
think  tha  country  la  waiting  fur  some  pro- 
nouncament,  but  certainly  within  a  vary  few 
montha  I  hops  that  wa  ahall  hava  praaontod 
your  Lordahlps  with  thia  report. 

Vlaeount  MAroNAM,  My  Lords,  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  forgive  ms  aaylng  something, 
not  from  a  Oovornnrent  point  or  view  In  tho 
least,  In  refaroncs  to  the  very  important  topic 
which  la  bsforo  tho  Houss,  I  havs  long  boen 
Intoroatod  in  this  matter  of  combines  and 
cartels,  and  I  have  dons  what  fsw  members 
of  this  Houas  can  have  done,  atudled  the 
Sherman  Act  and  endeavored  to  understand 
the  vast  dlfflcultlea  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  United  States  Government  havs 
found  themselves  confronted  after  the  pass- 
ing of  that  act.  I  am  acquainted  with  some 
portion  of  the  very  many  actions  that  have 
been  brought  in  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  act  and  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  have  failed.  No  mora 
difficult  problem  could  be  before  any  legls- 
latxire  than  that  of  attempting  to  deal  with 


this  question.  It  la  a  very  Imrortant  one. 
and  the  difflcultles  at  the  root  of  It  can  bo 
aporeclated  by  anyone. 

The  noble  lord  who  opened  this  debate 
declared  himself  In  favor  of  the  view  that 
every  combine  to  limit  production  was 
wrong.  I  wholly  disagree  with  that  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  perfectly  and  demon- 
strably a  mistake.  The  noble  lord  forgets 
for  the  moment  the  terrible  effects  of  tmre- 
stricted  effort  by  people  to  compete  against 
each  other.  Unrestricted  compietltlon  is  a 
terrible  thing  in  an  Industry.  I  am  only 
going  to  say  a  very  few  words,  but  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  one  Industry  with  which  I 
was  at  one  time  very  well  acquainted,  that 
of  rubber.  There  was  unrestricted  competi- 
tion at  one  time  in  the  matter  of  rubber. 
The  trees  take  7  years  to  grow  and  be  In  a 
condition  to  be  tapped.  When  they  are 
ready  to  be  tapped  everyone  wants  to  get  rid 
of  his  rubber.  It  cost  at  that  time  about 
1  shilling  sixpence  a  pound  to  produce. 

Of  course  that  has  greatly  diminished  now. 
Yet  by  unrestricted  competition  the  price 
went  down.  I  think,  to  3  pence  a  pound. 
That  was  a  wholly  unremuneratlve  resxUt. 
It  threw  a  great  number  of  growers,  espe- 
cially the  smaller  growers.  Into  a  state  of 
bankruptcy,  and  plantatlonc  were  sold  for  a 
song.  Nobody,  I  think,  can  reasonably  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  unfair  in  a  case  like 
that,  or  that  it  was  unfair  in  that  case,  to 
make  some  sort  of  bax-gain  between  the  vari- 
ous growers  in  the  different  countries  con- 
cerned so  as  to  prevent  ruin  to  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

That  is  only  a  single  insUnce.  There  are 
instances  that  could  be  given  of  other  prod- 
ucts all  over  the  world.  Take  the  question 
of  coffee  in  Brazil.  Coffee  grows  so  easily 
In  Brazil  that  Brazilians  have  fotmd  It  per- 
fectly impossible  to  sell  their  coffee  in  a  large 
measure,  and  In  order  to  prevent  it  being  sold 
at  half  or  one-third  the  cost  of  production 
the  government  have  stepped  In  and  thrown 
the  coffee  into  the  sea.  I  believe  that  was 
going  on  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  know  if  It  is 
still  going  on.  You  want  some  limitation 
there.  You  may  say  that  the  government 
should  intervene,  but  the  noble  lord  has 
enough  experience  of  governments  to  know 
that  If  you  wait  for  the  government  to  in- 
tervene probably  all  engaged  In  the  kidtistry 
will  be  ruined.  This  problem  sounds  so  easy 
to  state,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  Every 
combination  which  has  for  its  object  to  en- 
able goods  to  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  to 
the  public.  Including  a  reasonable  and  not 
an  unreasonable  profit,  is  perfectly  fair. 
Every  combination  which  Is  directed  to  ralio 
the  price  to  an  extravagant  amount,  so  thai 
tha  public  do  not  get  properly  nerved  in  con- 
nection with  that  particular  article,  la  wrong. 
I  challenge  the  noble  lord  to  produoo  a  bill 
which  will  carry  out  thoao  two  objoeta.  Tho 
United  Statoa  have  dons  then  boat,  but.  It 
X  may  Bay  ao  without  any  ofTonas  to  that 
country,  thayhavs  not  boon  particularly  auo- 
ooaaful  In  their  alTorta, 

Lord  BTRAsotxji.  My  Lorda,  I  am  vory  mueh 
obliged  to  ths  nobis  Lord  (or  aeoopting  my 
motion.  X  understand  It  will  not  bo  vory 
long  before  ws  gat  a  whits  paper  on  tha  aub- 
jact.  May  X  thank  my  nobis  friends,  Lord 
Addison  and  Viscount  Samuel  for  their  sup- 
port? It  la  the  flrat  time  In  my  life  I  havs 
ever  had  aupport  from  apokesmen  of  two 
aeparate  parties  of  their  respective  eminence. 
I  hops  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Woolton,  will 
take  warning  from  that  fact.  It  Is  a  very 
big  subject  and  the  public  is  really  very  in- 
terested and  in  some  waya  exerctaed  about  It. 
I  am  aorry  the  noble  Lord,  Lord  Woolton.  la 
not  even  doing  what  my  noble  friend.  Lord 
Addison,  did  in  the  last  war,  that  is  to  set  up 
a  strong  committee  to  look  into  the  present 
development  of  the  subject.  It  did  not  tako 
a  long  time  for  the  inquiry  to  produeo  Its 
report  before  and  the  report  could  haw  bsen 
acted  on.    However,  ws  sball  aao  what  tbo 
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«lilte  paper  eonuina.  I  am  sorry  If  I  (Us- 
played  any  Irritation  because  I  thought  th* 
noble  Lord  was  taklnc:  the  matter  somewhat 
lightly.  I  know  now  from  what  he  says  that 
IM  la  not  taking  It  lightly,  and  I  am  glad  to 
raaUae  that  be  and  I  agree  that  it  la  a  serious 
subject. 

^-XlwlfAaoiTEaB  or  Lowooifnourr.  Ify  Lords.  I 
do  not  understand  whether  the  noble  Lord 
vltbdraws  his  motion  or  not.  The  wcvding  of 
tba  qosatton  is: 

"TO  ask  Hla  Majesty's  Government  whether 
they  will  sUte  their  policy  with  regard  to 
trusts,  cartels,  and  combines,  national  and 
International,  In  post-war  reconstruction." 

The  noble  lord  has  come  up  against  a 
brit^  wall  of  the  Government  declining  to 
dladoae  their  policy,  and  the  motion  holds 
good. 

Lord  Steabolci.  I  understand  that  papers 
are  going  to  be  laid. 

The  Maxquxss  of  LoNDONinssT.  If  the  noble 
lord  cannot  get  an  answer  he  must  withdraw 
his  motion  or  continue. 

Lord  Stsabolci.  The  Government  have  ae> 
cepted  It. 

On  question,  motion  for  papers  agreed  to. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  communication  from  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  of  America,  signed 
by  Vice  President  and  National  Legisla- 
tive Representative  W.  D.  Johnson,  of 
that  organization,  to  which  is  attached 
ft  report  by  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Appley.  Dep- 
uty Chairman  and  Executive  Director  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  to  Di- 
rector Paul  V.  McNutt.  In  the  letter 
tran5mltting  the  report  to  me  this  para- 
graph occurs: 

Th»  attaebsd  maroorandum  contains  In- 
formation of  public  tntsrsnt  on  tht  ganaral 
manpower  situation,  which  tht  Railway  Labor 
Kxacutlva  Aasoolatlon  thinks  should  be  msda 
avaliabla  to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
faaaral  public.  We  would,  therefore,  like 
vary  much  to  •«•  It  placed  m  the  Ootioan- 
atowAt  Racoao,  tofether  with  any  eomiiMate 
you  oart  to  make  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  PrMldent.  Z  have  tone  over  the 
article  and  the  report  quite  carefully, 
and  find  that  the  report  does  contain 
much  very  valuable  material,  and  I  know 
thli  onanisatlon  would  not  make  thla 
request  If  Its  members  did  not  think  It 
contained  valuable  information  which 
ahould  appear  In  the  Ricoao. 

The  report  la  longer  than  Is  permitted 
to  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Raooiu)  without  an  estimate  being  made 
of  what  it  will  cost  to  print.  I  have  an 
estimate,  which  shows  that  It  will  cost 
$286.  I  ask  that  the  report  be  included 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 
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To:  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt 
From :  Lawrence  A.  Appley 
and  Executive  Director- 
Subject:  Annual  report 
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The  manpower  situation 
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employers,  of  particular  segments  of  the 
production  program  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram were  still  highly  exaggerated.  The  cry 
was  for  greater  utilization.  Few  seemed  to 
realize  or  accept  the  fact  that  greater  utiliza- 
tion was  Inevitable  as  time  progressed  and  the 
Job  "know-how"  increased. 

a.  The  demands  of  the  armed  forces  for 
men  bad  now  become  very  specific  and  defi- 
nite goals  had  been  set  and  accepted.  The 
goals  were  so  high  that  it  was  evident  that 
certain  groups  of  able-bodied  men  would  now 
have  to  be  opened  up  to  the  armed  forces 
which  had  been  previously  considered  fairly 
Immune.  This,  some  failed  to  believe  and 
accept.  Action  along  this  line  waa  to  some 
degree  delayed  thereby. 

3.  The  pool  of  potential  manpower  had 
been  faily  well  consimied.  Certainly  those 
who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  enter  the 
war  program  had  been  mobilized  to  a  large 
degree.  Serious  shortages  continued  and  In- 
creased In  critical  skills  and  In  critical  Indus- 
tries. Many  of  these  sfiortages  had  been 
created  by  the  unwillingness  of  some  to  be- 
lieve a  year  earlier  that  we  would  ever  reach 
the  situation  In  which  we  now  found  our- 
selve.  They  were,  therefore,  slow  In  adopting 
training  measures  and  other  devices  of  secur- 
ing and  developing  replacements. 

C.  The  current  phase  of  manpower  Iden- 
tified Itself  about  as  quickly  and  sharply  as 
any  phase  herein  discussed.  It  started  In 
January  of  1944  and  will  extend  until  the 
course  of  events  In  Europe  becomes  more 
clear.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  this  period 
wUI  close  with  the  defeat  of  Germany.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  plateau  period — a 
leveling  oflf  of  total  manpower  needs  with 
sudden  and  radical  adjustments  within  a 
stabilized  total  requirement. 

1.  Total  war  production  has  reached  a  peak. 
Red  lights  are  now  fiashing  on  many  sched- 
ules. There  la  even  a  slight  decrease  In 
totals.  Sudden  adjustments,  many  of  them 
unanticipated,  are  taking  place  frequently 
and  rapidly  within  the  total  This  createa 
a  situation  of  not  knowing  what  Is  wanted 
when  or  where  from  one  week  to  the  next, 
and  makes  the  problem  of  supplying  man- 
power a  most  difficult  one.  Manpower,  un- 
like material,  cannot  be  stock-pUed.  Neither 
can  It  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another 
suddenly  upon  the  signing  of  an  order  or 
a  requisition.  Such  a  situation  creates  many 
emergencies  which  are  Inevitable  by  the  very 
nattue  of  warfare. 

2.  The  goals  of  the  armed  services  in  terms 
of  net  strength  either  have  or  wUl  have  been 
resched  within  the  next  few  months.  Tha 
Army  is  at  Its  peak;  ths  Navy  will  be  shortly 
thereafter.  It  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
replacements  to  kscp  ths  ssrvlces  at  nst 
strsngth.  This,  llks  war-production  sched- 
ulss.  causes  great  unosrtaintlss  In  ths  man- 
power slttutlon.  Rsplacements  can  bs  sched- 
ulsd  only  as  thsrs  is  mora  definite  knowledge 
of  casualties  and  discharges  for  other  causae. 

8.  National  slatleMci  alons  are  no  longer 
significant.  Local  situations  control  ths  pat- 
tarn  of  action.  Great  flexibility  In  programa 
and  In  administration  ars  required.  Tight 
labor  areas  art  looatnlng  up.  Loots  labor 
areas  are  tightening.  Borne  critical  labor 
areas  are  getting  more  critical.  l7nemploy- 
ment  Is  developing  In  some  communities 
while  serious  labor  shortages  art  increasing 
In  othart. 

D.  To  anticipate  the  futurs  is  dliflcult.  To 
prophesy  m  time  of  war  Is  hazardous.  To 
have  some  basis  for  planning,  however,  we 
must  somttlmet  gutss  and  gamble.  We  are 
safe  In  naming  the  next  pbass  of  manpower 
which  wt  will  enter.  It  can  be  identified 
with  two  words — partial  demobilization.  Par- 
tial demobilization  will  follow  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  will  blossom  into  full  tdoom 
with  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
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1.  Tlie  war  production  program  may  drop 
from  36  to  60  percent  after  the  close  of  the 
European  campaign.  We  are  entering  to  a 
email  degree  some  phases  of  demobilization 
right  now  because  of  the  lead  factor  In  the 
manufacture  of  component  parts.  Whether 
thwe  win  be  complete  demobUlzatlon  of  war 
production  activities  will  be  determined  by 
the  course  of  action  decided  at  the  peace 
tables.  Quite  probably  we  will  never  go  back 
to  the  low  level  of  munitions  production  pre- 
ceding this  war. 

2.  Demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  will 
follow  much  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  war 
production.  Like  munitions  production.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  size  oC  the 
armed  forces  following  the  defeat  of  Japan 
will  not  go  back  to  the  low  level  of  pre-war 
days. 

3.  The  return  of  war  workers  to  civilian  pro- 
duction and  the  return  of  the  veterans  to 
civilian  life  Is  a  simple  phrase  and  an  easily 
Identified  period  In  the  manpower  sltuaUon. 
It  will  present,  however,  more  serious  prob- 
lems, a  greater  challenge,  and  a  more  difficult 
Job  than  mobilization.  This  must  be  a  sub- 
ject for  a  separate  report  which  will  outline 
the  nature  of  anticipated  problems  and  plana 
for  meeting  them. 

n.  omaMAL  aniAiinsTRATivx  dcvixopiaentb  or 

THS  WAB   KAMPOWIB   COMMISSIOM 

Ever  sensitive  to  the  changing  nature,  to 
the  certainties  and  uncertainties  of  the  war- 
production  and  military  programs,  the  ad- 
ministrative growth  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  is  a  fascinating  story  in  public 
administration  and  voluntary  cooperation  of 
all  of  the  forces  Involved  Continually  riding 
through  storms,  always  the  recipient  of  com- 
plaints and  abuse.  thU  agency  of  government 
finally  emerges  with  her  head  above  water 
and  still  on  her  course.  The  administrative 
organization  of  the  Commission  has,  like  the 
over-all  manpower  situation,  gone  through 
very  definite  and  definable  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

A.  The  first  period  In  the  life  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  may  be  defined  as 
the  establishment  of  a  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission organization  This  period  extended 
from  the  time  of  lU  birth  in  AprU  1942  until 
the  1st  of  July  1943  The  time  is  long  because 
the  birth  was  not  complete  upon  lU  appear- 
ance in  this  world.  Arms  and  legs  were 
added  over  a  period  of  months  by  Executive 
orders  of  the  President,  which  gave  to  the 
ilsslon  added  responsibilities  and 
M  Into  Ito  fold  additional  organlsa 
tkms. 

1  Tht  first  Job  was  tht  tsUbllahment  of 
an  organUMtlonal  pattern.  It  waa  ntctssary 
to  determine  whether  we  would  operau  as  a 
staff  and  Itns  organisation  or  as  a  functional 
organ laa tlon.  It  was  also  naosssary  to  dt- 
ttrmlne  the  number  of  ItvtU  essentkU  to  do 
the  Job  and  yet  small  enough  in  nuBiber  to 
permit  ttrtamllned  optratlons. 

It  was  Anally  dscidad  that  the  most  ef- 
Helen  t  type  of  organiaatlon  weoM  be  the  staff 
and  llns  pattern  This  meant  a  stngls  line 
or  rtsponsibillty  from  tht  Ohatrman  of  tht 
organisation  to  tht  mott  ouUylng  local  unit. 
All  othtr  parts  of  the  organiaatlon  were  es- 
Ubltshtd  as  having  a  staff  rtlationahlp  to  tht 
line.  The  basic  concept  that  It  was  naotsaary 
to  get  over  to  ths  tntlrt  organisation  in  ordtr 
to  makt  thU  pattern  work  was  that  staff 
and  lint  itsponslbiUtlet,  while  different,  art 
equally  imporunt  to  tht  successful  attain- 
ment of  objectives. 

2.  Tht  amalgamation  of  many  different 
Government  agencies  Into  one  single  strtam- 
llntd  operating  unit  was  not  almplt.  Bach 
agency  had  a  different  organization  struo- 
tuit.  had  its  own  budget,  its  own  basic  oon- 
eepta,  loyalties,  suspicions,  and  dtalres  for 
the  perpetuation  and  growth.  Thttt  art 
natural  instincts  slnct  organisations  are  con- 
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stitxrted  at  human  beings.  As  in  a  marriage, 
each  must  give  up  certain  individual  privi- 
leges and  thereby  gain  greater  privUagta  and 
stature  which  come  from  a  sucoaasfDl  union. 
Itils  can  be  accomplished  by  faith  in  tht 
union  and  faith  is  not  easy  to  develop. 

3.  Our  most  slgnlflcsmt  administrative  de- 
velopment was  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  mechanism  for  making  full  use  of  ad- 
visory groups,  of  management,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, women's  organizations.  nUnortty  groups, 
etc.  This  is  the  very  heart  of  a  voluntary 
system. 

It  was  necessary  to  build  working  rela- 
tlonships  between  and  within  these  advisory 
groups,  to  tear  down  pretmpoeed  barriers  that 
existed.  This  could  be  done  only  by  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  Individuals  becoming 
acquainted  with  and  gaining  confidence  In 
each  other.  There  were  periods  of  resigna- 
tions ot  Individuals  and  groups  at  indi- 
viduals and  of  representatives  of  various 
organizations.  Sometimes  this  rose  to  the 
heights  of  righteous  indignation. 

This  development  has  been  successful  and 
none  of  the  symptoms  Just  now  outlined  have 
existed  for  many  nwntha.  This  has  been  a 
major  contribution,  not  only  to  the  groups 
Involved,  but  to  the  manpower  Job  as  a 
whole. 

4.  Another  major  administrative  develop- 
ment was  putting  Into  operation  the  prin- 
ciple of  decentrallsaUon.  ThU  was  a  de- 
terminaUon  to  which  we  held  religiously  and 
unwaveringly.  It  was  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  the  natural  tendency  of  bureaucracy 
to  center  everything  In  Washington  and  of 
local  communities  and  representatives  of 
local  communities  to  come  to  Washington 
for  decisions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few  Federal 
agencies  and  certainly  no  wartime  agencies 
that  have  accomplished  the  degree  of  de- 
centralization that  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  That 
can  be  proven  by  many  facta  but  the  most 
significant  one  Is  that  our  headquarters 
staff  has  been  cut  In  half  while  our  field  staff 
has  been  growing  slightly.  Comparison  of 
the  two  Is  likewise  striking  because  we  now 
have  about  1300  people  in  Washington  and 
over  24.000  In  the  field. 

B.  In  July  1943  our  attention  was  directed 
IntentionaUy  and  speclflcaUy  to  pulling  to- 
gether tiM  esUbllshed  parts  of  a  manpower 
program  and  placing  them  In  a  sequence 
which  would  constitute  a  complete  whole. 
While  many  of  Hit  parts  had  been  teettd  over 
a  long  period  of  time  thert  wtrt  somt  Itw 
parU  that  had  to  bt  dtvtloptd.  ThU  pt- 
rlod  In  our  administrative  progress  can  bt 
Idtntlfltd  as  ths  development  of  a  war  man- 
power program,  and  it  txtendtd  to  tht  tnd 
of  the  calendar  year  of  1948. 

It  would  bt  a  mistake  to  imply  that  wt 
had  not  given  consideration  to  this  sarllar, 
but  It  would  likswlst  havt  bttn  a  nrlstakt  to 
havs  glvtn  most  ot  our  oonaidtratlon  to  It 
before  we  had  the  adminlstraUvt  machlntry 
to  make  the  osost  effective  uss  of  such  a 
program. 

1.  Running  all  through  program  ooosldera- 
tlons  has  been  tht  basic  unosruioty  in  tht 
minds  of  many  as  to  a  voluntary  systtm  vtr- 
siu  a  compulsory  ont.  Latt  In  1943  tht  War 
Manpowtr  Commission  ftit  that  a  national 
service  act  was  UievtUblt  if  tht  Job  was  to 
bt  done  as  it  should  bt  dont.  Thtrt  wtrt 
many,  including  tht  Prtsldtnt.  who  at  that 
time  did  not  think  national  ttrvlct  was  ad- 
Tlsablt.  Wt.  thtrtfore.  as  an  organlzaUon. 
definitely  commltttd  ourselves  to  make  the 
voluntary  system  work. 

Even  though  wt  had  slnoere  doubts  as 
to  the  posalblt  efftctlvness  of  the  voluntary 
system  we  went  aU  out  for  it  and  had  a  grim 
Ottermlnatlon  to  makt  It  work.  This  de- 
termination on  ova-  part  was  largely  influ- 
enced  by   tht  oonfldtnct   at   the  advisory 


groups  working  with  us  In  such  a 
and  by  the  aU-out  cooperation  whi^ 
groups  gave  vb  in  making  It  work. 

It  waa  in  the  late  summer  at  194S  that  we 
teallaed  the  voluntary  system  was  working 
and  the  Job  was  being  done.  We  would  be 
no  less  than  frank  If  we  did  not  admit  that 
we  were  both  sxirprtBed  and  pleased  to  see 
a  voluntary  system  in  AmertM  aeoomplish- 
ing  results  far  beyond  the  fondeat  hopes  of 
many  authorities  in  the  manpower  field. 

2.  There  has  existted  throughout  thla  hU- 
tory  another  basic  difference  In  thinking 
which  has  made  the  formulation  and  full 
effectiveness  of  the  volunUry  system  dlflkrult. 
It  grows  out  of  the  radical  difference  between 
the  methods  of  deaUng  with  military  and 
civilian  manpower. 

In  mobilfadng  and  utilizing  military  man- 
power there  are  certain  authorities  and  fa- 
dllttee  that  do  not  exist  for  the  mobilicatton 
and  utilization  of  civilian  manpower.  In  the 
ease  of  the  military  there  exists  the  power  to 
select,  trarufer,  transport,  house,  feed.  pay. 
and  clothe.  Likewise,  the  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  such  activities.  Furthermore,  there 
always  exists  the  power  to  court  martial.  In 
dealing  with  civilian  manpower  none  ot  these 
powers  exista.  Furthermore,  they  cannot  ex- 
ist in  as  clear-cut.  simple,  and  maneuverable 
a  pattern.  Clrcunwtancee  are  completely  dif- 
ferent and  the  uses  to  which  manpower  Is 
assigned  are  dissimilar. 

Failure  to  recognize  this  leads  to  Impa- 
tience on  the  part  of  some  with  the  apparent 
alowneas  and  Indeclslveness  of  the  voluntary 
sjrstem.  8\x;h  reactions  lead  to  convictions 
on  the  part  of  some  that  a  voluntary  system 
is  not  working  or  cannot  work.  This,  of 
couree.  Is  a  basic  error  in  reasoning.  At  the 
same  time.  It  has  contributed  to  much  of  the 
confusion  In  the  manpower  program  and  has 
delayed  the  development  of  confidence  In  the 
country  In  the  effectiveness  of  a  voluntary 
program. 

8.  The  ultimate  evolution  of  a  very  def- 
inite program  pattern  was  finally  expressed 
In  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Man- 
agement-Labor Committee  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1943  This  committee,  made  up  ot 
top-ranking  executives  of  management,  labor 
and  agriculture,  was  able  to  watch  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Comml^lon  much  more  ob- 
jectively than  those  who  were  a  part  of  the 
machinery.  Their  analysis  of  the  situation 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  sound  one. 

Quoting  from  hla  committee  report  of  No- 
vember 8:  "The  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  had  widespread  and  varied  experiences 
with  locally  developed  manpower  programs 
under  decentralized  administration  and  with 
controls  of  one  form  or  another  In  various 
critical  situations.  In  ths  opinion  oC  the 
oommlttee,  out  of  thess  exptrltnoes  has 
amtrgtd  a  practical  approach  that  is  basic 
to  tht  solution  of  any  critical  war  manpowtr 
probltm.  whtthtr  it  bt  local  or  national  m 
character. 

"Tht  tltmtau  at  this  approach  oooetitutt 
a  basic  outline  of  the  program  this  oommlt- 
tee believes  should  bs  used  to  tolve  tht  war 
manpower  nttds.    Thate  tlemtnte  art: 

(s)  "Tht  facts  as  to  manpowtr  aetds  and 
avaiiabit  supply  must  bs  dstarmlaed  as  ac- 
curately as  Is  humanly  posalblt.  Tht  War 
Manpower  Commission  must  make  thess  de- 
terminations In  clost  cooperation  with  man- 
agement and  labor  of  any  given  arsa." 

Tht  tnd  rtstUt  of  tht  mtasures  Uken 
toward  this  tnd  Is  txpreastd  In  tht  form  of 
area  classifications.  There  are  fotir  such 
elaaslflcatlons.  Group  I  areas  are  those  m 
which  there  Is  not  sufficient  Immediate  man- 
power supply  to  meet  the  demand.  Group 
0  areas  are  those  in  which  the  demand  is 
•ipecttd  to  esoeed  the  supply  within  sis 
months.    In  group  III  ars  found  thoae 
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tn  wtaicb  the  supply  Is  expected  to  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand  for  at  least  6 
months.  Group  IV  Includes  areas  d  labor 
■urpluB  with  no  anticipation  of  a  shortage. 
Theae  claastflcatlons  represent  the  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  In  relation  to  manpower 
supply  and  demand. 

Because  of  the  vital  uses  of  these  classifi- 
cations It  is  Imperative  that  demand  and 
•apply  figures  be  as  acciirate  as  possible.  Up 
to  tba  present  time  we  have  been  basing 
j|fin»"«»  upon  figures  given  to  us  by  employers 
vhlcli  in  ttom  are  adjusted  for  anticipated 
Increase  in  eflkriency.  for  selective  service 
withdrawals,  and  for  known  Inacciiracies  In 
estimates. 

There  are  further  steps  to  Insure  the  accu- 
racy of  these  demand  figures.  Our  utilization 
people,  who  know  considerable  about  man- 
power needs  In  relation  to  production,  check 
these  figures.  In  addition  to  that,  procure- 
ment agencies  certify  their  accuracy  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  of  the  plants 
from  which  the  figures  come.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  conduct  utilization  surveys  In 
coof>eratlon  with  the  management  of  tl^ese 
planU  in  cases  of  doubt  as  to  actual  need. 

This  triple  check  on  the  demand  estimates 
per  plant  resiilts  In  the  establishment  of 
ceilings  on  manpower  requirements  In  cer- 
tain critical  lat>or  marteto.  Those  ceUings 
reprcaent  the  very  baat  aatlmate  that  can  be 
seciired  as  to  the  total  manpower  required 
to  meet  the  known  production  schedules. 
Ttieae  ceilings,  of  course,  are  adjusted  to 
yhawgtwj  Bchedules,  but  they  represent  a 
mora  naUstic  demand  figure  than  we  have 
received  in  many  instances  on  the  monthly 
and  bimonthly  reports  submitted  by  em- 
ployers to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

<b)  "The  relative  urgency  for  products  and 
aerrlcea  must  be  determined  In  each  local  area 
by  the  agencies  of  government  responsible 
for  procurement  and  production.  Such  de- 
terminations must  be  made  as  close  to  the 
•otixca  aa  poaalble  by  local  representatives  of 
tboaa  agendas  acting  together  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  local  representative  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  within  the 
framework  of  national  policy." 

The  machinery  for  bringing  this  about  Is 
now  known  as  the  Area  Production  Urgency 
Committee.  That  committee  Is  made  up  of 
the  rapneentatlves  or  the  procurement  agen- 
cies, of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
a  chairman  from  the  War  Production  Board. 
These  commltteea  are  being  granted  authority 
such  as  has  not  ezlsted  at  the  local  level 
before.  They  have  been  given  the  authority 
to  review  contracu  and  facilities  and  to  take 
such  action  in  relation  to  them  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  about  a  balance  between 
production  requirements  and  available  man- 
power. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  these 
committees  the  various  procurement  agen- 
cies and  production  officials  were  competing 
against  each  other  in  tight  labor  markets 
There  was  little  coordination  of  the  contract 
and  facilities  activities.  The  functioning  of 
tbese  committees  improves  that  situation 
considerably. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  11  of  theee 
committees  tn  existence  which  have  full  au- 
thority as  Just  outlined.  There  are  the  5 
original  committees  on  the  west  coast  plus 
those  In  Hartford.  Conn  :  Akron.  Ohio;  De- 
troit. Mich  :  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Buffalo,  N.  T.; 
and  Chicago,  ni. 

(c)  "The  relatire  needs  of  Individual  em- 
ployers for  workers  must  be  determined  In 
each  area.  Such  determinations  must  be 
aaade  by  local  represenutlves  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  In  close  cooperation 
with  local  representatives  of  procurement 
and  production  agencies  of  Government  with 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  Managament- 
Labor  War  Manpower  Committees." 

The  machinery  for  fulfilling  thU  objective 
la  known  as  the  Area  Manpower  Priority 
Committee.    It  is  the  function  of  this  com- 
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menUtion.  as  usurpation  of  rights,  and  as 
an  imposition  of  government  upon  workers 
and  employers.  That  Is  far  from  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  plan. 

It  is  our  basic  belief  that  the  average 
American  worker  wants  to  contribute  where 
his  skills  or  abilities  are  the  most  needed 
m  the  war  effort.  We  believe  he  will  do  so 
when  he  knows  where  his  skills  and  abili- 
ties are  most  needed.  The  controlled  re- 
ferral plan,  therefore,  says  to  such  a  worker, 
"If  you  will  go  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  or  to  other  agencies  with  which 
arrangements  have  been  made  and  which 
have  been  identified  for  that  purpose,  you 
can  find  out  where  you  are  most  needed." 
It  Is  Intended  entirely  as  a  service  and  as  a 
guide  and  If  used  as  such  It  will  be  extremely 
effective. 

The  controlled  referral  system  is  one  of 
many  provisions  contained  in  local  stabiliza- 
tion plans  for  guiding  or  curtailing  the 
movement  of  labor.  These  stabilization 
plans  are  the  medium  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem. While  they  are  worked  out  within  the 
framework  of  national  policy,  they  are 
primarily  the  product  of  local  development 
and  are  administered  locally.  The  entire 
country  is  now  blanketed  by  hundreds  of 
these   stabllzatlon   agreements. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  controlled 
referral  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
local  plans.  In  some  cases  there  is  con- 
trolled referral  for  critical  skills  which  are 
found  on  the  national  list.  In  others  the 
controlled  referral  system  covers  locally  crit- 
ical occupations.  Some  cover  all  male  work- 
ers, others  cover  male  workers  and  women 
workers  In  essential  activities,  and  there  are 
a  few  that  cover  all  workers  in  the  local 
area.  The  stringency  of  the  local  labor  mar- 
ket determines  the  degree  of  the  controlled 
referral  system  In  effect. 

(f)  "The  volume  of  production  allocated 
to  or  retained  In  any  given  area  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  ability  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary manpower.  The  coordinated  agencies  of 
government  responsible  for  procurement, 
production,  and  manpower  should  make  such 
allocations." 

This  becomes  a  function  of  the  area  pro- 
duction urgency  committee  and  was  fairly 
well  outlined  under  step  (a)  above.  There  are 
further  points  of  view,  however,  that  may 
be  of  value  in  understanding  it. 

Human  beings  are  not  like  material. 
When  you  move  a  human  being  you  tear  up 
roots,  you  destroy  homes,  you  separate 
friends,  and  you  create  a  need  for  terrific 
mental  and  physical  adjxistments.  Further- 
more, you  cannot  keep  human  beings  In 
stock  piles  waiting  for  needs  to  arise  for 
their  services  as  you  can  material. 

Because  of  this  simple  truth  we  are  guided 
by  a  fundamental  policy.  Our  first  attempt 
is  to  take  production  facilities,  material,  and 
equipment  to  the  places  where  there  are 
workers  to  produce.  When  we.  therefore, 
find  a  community  where  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  of  manpower  our  attempt 
Is  to  remove  some  of  the  business,  thereby 
reducing  the  demand  and  taking  that  busi- 
ness to  labor-Biurplus  areas. 

There  is.  of  course,  some  buslnsss  that  can- 
not be  moved.  Time  and  the  nature  of  the 
facilities  do  not  permit  moving  production 
facilities  from  some  localities.  In  such  cases 
we  must  recruit  workers  from  other  areas  and 
bring  them  Into  those  communities  until  the 
demand  is  met.  These  workers  are  volun- 
teers and  must  be  treated  as  Individuals  who 
are  coming  as. the  result  of  a  request  and  of 
a  need  that  exists  for  their  services. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  bring  production 
and  manpower  supply  into  balance.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  It  be  done  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  accelerated  production  sched- 
ules that  the  military  programs  require. 

(g)  "All  of  these  actions  must  be  based  on 
the  initial  conception  that  the  agencies  of 
Government  are  to  service  the  people  toy  in- 
forming them  what  has  to  be  done,  when  and 
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where  it  must  be  done,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  the  ones  to  determine  how 
It  shall  be  done." 

This  states  the  central  theme  and  philo- 
sophy of  the  entire  program.  Throughout  all 
of  our  considerations  of  the  question  of  man- 
power and  throughout  recommendations  and 
resolutions  there  has  been  and  Is  a  deep  con- 
viction that  "fully  effective  mobilization  and 
utilization  of  the  national  manpower  will 
be  achieved:  when  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  procurement,  produc- 
tion, and  manpower,  are  administered  under 
the  coordinated  and  well -understood  arrange- 
ment in  which  Government  defines  the  war 
needs,  enunciates  the  fundamental  policies 
of  rules  of  the  game',  confines  Itself  to  a 
mtnimiiTn  of  control  and  administrative  de- 
tail, and  provides  the  maximum  of  real  as- 
sistance to  those  who  must  do  the  work, 
namely  the  people  of  this  Nation  In  each 
community:  when  all  the  people  understand 
their  personal  obligations  as  related  to  the 
war  needs,  and  know  where  and  when  to 
apply  their  services  in  such  manner  as  best 
to  aid  in  the  war  effort." 

This  program,  as  finally  pointed  up  by  the 
Management -Labor  Conunlttee,  first  l>egan  to 
take  shape  in  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1943. 
That  was  a  hectic  experience  and  some  mis- 
takes were  made.  Taking  into  account  the 
successful  features  and  the  mistakes,  an  even 
clearer  pattern  was  expressed  in  the  west 
coast  manpower  program  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baruch  and  Issued  by  Justice  Byrnes,  Director 
of  War  Mobilization,  in  September  of  1943. 
Mr.  Baruch.  in  making  his  recommendations, 
was  very  carefully  guided  by  the  Buffalo  ex- 
perience and  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  growing  out  of 
its  experience  in  other  areas. 

The  reason  we  state  that  this  report  of 
the  Management-Labor  Committee  on  No- 
vember «  pointed  up  the  voluntary  program 
in  very  definite  form  is  that  no  policy  or 
significant  change  In  policy  has  been  issued 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  since  the 
14th  of  August,  1943.  We  can  now  say  with 
confidence  that  thfre  is  a  War  Manpower  pro- 
gram, and  that  it  will  meet  manpower  sit- 
uations regardless  of  how  critical.  All  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  are  spe- 
cifically related  to  one  of  the  seven  steps 
Just  outlined. 

C.  Having  consciously  developed  a  dynamic, 
streamlined,  and  decentralized  organization 
by  July  of  1943,  and  having  evolved  a  very 
gpecUic  manpower  program  by   the  end   of 

1943.  we  entered  a  third  stage  of  our  Internal 
administrative   development   in   January   of 

1944.  This  may  be  described  as  the  period 
in  which  we  are  placing  emphasis  upon  the 
devel(9ment  of  capable  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission administrators  and  administration. 

Having  an  organization  and  having  a  pro- 
gram, it  was  DOW  necessary  to  analyse  and 
perfect  our  individual  and  collective  capacity 
to  make  the  organization  function  effective- 
ly in  the  application  of  the  program.  This 
period  will  extend  imtil  July  of  this  year 
(it  must  be  understood  that  these  phases 
we  are  identifying  by  definition  and  by  cal- 
endar dates  are  periods  of  primary  emphasis. 
Consideration  is  being  given  to  these  mat- 
ters continually,  but  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  various  segments  at  different  times.) 

1.  Very  careful  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  selection  and  training  of  executives 
and  supervisors  throughout  the  entire  or- 
ganization. We,  like  any  employer,  are  suf- 
fering from  the  Inroads  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  upon  our  key  personnel.  We,  like 
others,  accept  the  policy  that  the  first  duty 
of  any  man  is  to  serve  his  country  in  uniform. 
The  duty  of  others  Is  to  replace  him  quickly 
and  effectively  when  his  country  calls  and 
to  carry  on  In  his  absence,  not  only  to  per- 
form the  functions  he  has  left,  but  to  support 
him  in  the  Job  he  has  to  do  at  the  front. 

a.  Emphasis  is  now  being  placed  upon  the 
function  of  management  as  such  ratber  than 


upon  the  substantive  problems  with  which 
management  deals. 

A  conunon  error  in  all  management  Is  that 
executives  and  supervisors  get  so  involved  in 
the  problems  that  the  organization  Is  solv- 
ing that  they  do  not  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  managing  the  organization  in  such  a  way 
that  it  operates  most  efficiently  and  solves 
the  problems  promptly  and  with  relative  ease. 

(a)  A  War  Manpower  Commission  man- 
agement program  has  been  established.  This 
program  encompasses:  First,  an  appreciation 
of  the  basic  principles  of  management.  Sec- 
ond, a  simple  management  formula  whKh, 
if  used,  will  guarantee  the  application  of 
these  principles.  Third,  a  system  of  pro- 
gram control  which  evaluates  the  results  of 
management  in  terms  of  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  goals,  which  makes  possible  prevent- 
ive action  rather  than  Just  ctuative,  and 
which  reduces  the  number  of  emergencies. 
Fourth,  a  conference  system  by  which  every 
employee  meets  with  his  immediate  super- 
visor at  regularly  appointed  times  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  two-way  channel 
through  which  the  suggestions  of  employees 
and  lower  echelons  of  supervision  may  get  to  • 
the  top  and  by  which  the  thinking  and  the 
policies  of  top  management  may  reach  the 
lowest  echelon  in  the  quickest  possible  time 
and  the  simplest  possible  form. 

(b)  Our  own  training- within-industry  pro- 
gram is  being  given  from  the  top  of  the  or- 
ganization down  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality  of  supervision  by  training  super- 
visors in  the  sound  methods  of  supervision. 
This  has  been  effective  in  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  as  it  has  l)een  to  other  organiza- 
tions to  whom  we  have  rendered  this  service. 

(c)  Our  utilization  program  Is  being  ap- 
plied at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  Com- 
prehensive studies  have  been  and  are  being 
made  of  individiud  and  group  effectiveness 
on  the  Job.  Recommendations  for  improved 
operation  are  continually  being  made,  ac- 
cepted, and  put  into  practice.  This  ha^  re- 
sulted In  a  marked  decrease  in  ttirn-over  and 
in  absenteeism,  so  that  we  are  not  only  below 
the  Federal  agency  averages,  but  likewise  be- 
low national  averages  for  industry.  Turn- 
over at  headquarters,  for  example,  has 
dropped  from  9  percent  a  month  a  year  ago  to 
between  3  and  4  percent  a  month  now. 

(d)  Definite  morale-building  programs 
have  been  put  into  effect  within  the  organ- 
ization Itself.  Approximately  once  a  month 
all  employees  within  certain  geographical 
areas  are  brought  together  at  central  points 
for  programs  put  on  by  both  management  and 
employees.  Questions  of  Internal  policy,  or- 
ganization, and  program  are  discussed.  Blg- 
nlflcant  events  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
mission are  celebrated.  Moving  pictures  are 
used  extensively  which  contain  the  feel  of 
the  manpower  situation  in  the  country  and 
of  our  own  eflorU  In  particular. 

It  is  our  objective  to  see  that  each  em- 
ployee appreciates  the  signlflcant  part  that 
his  or  her  particular  Job  contributes  to  the 
manpower  program  and  thereby  to  the  war 
effort. 

D.  As  to  the  next  phase  in  the  development 
in  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
Commission  we  must  again  go  into  the  realm 
of  prophecy.  This  is  always  dangeroiu.  We 
are.  however,  willing  to  consider  that  which 
is  fairly  well  assured.  We  will  enter  the  next 
period  about  the  1st  of  July  and  it  will  con- 
tinue for  the  duration.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  period  of  adjtistment  to  demotxdiza- 
tion  and  post-war  activities. 

1.  The  organisation  and  program  for  deal- 
ing with  war  conditions  being  firmly  estab- 
lished and  under  the  leadership  of  carefully 
selected  and  ably  trained  executives  and  su- 
pervisors, attention  will  have  to  be  directed 
to  the  problems  of  adapting  organization  and 
program  to  demobilization  and  post-war  ac- 
tivities when  they  come. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  will  find 
Inself  in  a  very  dlffleoK  sltuatlan  of  going 


In  two  directions  at  the  same  time.  Mobill- 
aation  for  changing  and  continued  war  pro* 
duction  and  for  military  replacementa  will 
be  necessary  while  demobilization  will  be 
increasing  rapidly.  This  will  not  be  an  im- 
possible task  but  It  will  be  one  which  will 
require  conscious  administrative  attention 
in  order  to  keep  both  in  proper  balance  and 
in  order  that  one  will  not  be  sacrificed  for 
the  other. 

in.  THI  MANPOWra  JOB  THAT  HAS  BSSN  AKB  18 

BSNO    DONS 

So  far  this  report  has  dealt  with  various 
phases  of  the  manpower  situation  as  a  whole 
and  with  specific  stages  in  our  administra- 
tive development.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
turn  our  attention  to  restilts.  Has  all  of 
this  been  to  any  particular  avail?  This  par- 
ticular question  has  been  greatly  confused 
and  may  have  been  misleading  by  the  un- 
limited SLud  sometimee  wholly  unjustified 
attention  that  has  been  given  by  people  in 
high  positions  of  responsibility  to  certain 
^^eclfic  difficulties  and  emergencies.  This 
has 'completely  thrown  out  of  perspective  In 
the  public  mind  the  accomplishments  that 
have  been  attained. 

A.  The  UMxt  significant  single  accomplish- 
ment is  one  peculiar  to  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  This  agency,  under  the  deter- 
mined leadership  of  the  chairman,  has  proven 
that  the  voluntary  forces  of  any  community 
can  solve  any  problem  regardless  of  how  seri- 
ous. When  they  understand  what  the  prob- 
lem is,  what  has  to  be  done,  and  when  they 
are  willing  to  fully  cooperate  with  each  other, 
no  job  is  too  tough  if  they  are  supplied  with 
adequate  Federal  guidance  with  an  absolut* 
minimum  of  Federal  control. 

Cooperation  between  the  forces  of  labor, 
management,  agriculture  and  Government 
has  been  the  proposal  of  many  orators  and 
political  aspirants.  It  has  Ijeen  a  grand 
theme  song.  Few.  however,  have  actually 
utilised  it  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  size- 
able task.  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
has  put  this  principle  to  work  to  the  extent 
that  this  country  has  been  able  to  do  a 
tremendous  war  Job  on  a  voluntary  basis  and 
has  had  to  do  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
others  in  a  much  shorter  time  and  wltboot 
the  always  helpful  incentive  of  the  war  betog 
fought  In  Its  streets. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  this  country 
has  not  wholly  gone  to  war  simply  because 
in  some  Instances  we  have  not  made  the  pex- 
sonal  sacrifices  that  have  been  required  by 
others  whose  homes  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
battlefield.  The  country  is  a  bit  fed  up  with 
this  thinking  because  the  average  citizen 
■ees  no  sense  in  sacrifice  Just  for  the  sake  of 
sacrifice.  At  the  same  time  he  meas\u<es  up 
to  whatever  sacrifice  U  required. 

B.  By  far  the  largest  armed  forces  In  the 
history  of  this  cotmtry  hsve  been  mobillasd 
on  time  (despite  conflicting  flgtirss  to  ths 
contrary)  and  have  been  fully  supplied  in 
record-breaking  quantities.  If  circtun- 
stances  require  Increasing  the  strength  of 
the  armed  forces,  they  will  still  be  met  snd 
on  time.  There  were  many  who,  only  a  few 
years  back,  maintained  thU  could  never  bs 
done  in  the  nimibers  then  discussed.  Ths 
stark  fact  is  it  has  been  done. 

C.  War  production  has  exceeded  the  fond- 
est hopes  and  again  in  a  record-breaking 
time.  No  coimtry  ever  converted  as  quickly 
and  completely  to  war  production  as  did  this 
country.  He  who  believed  4  or  5  years  ago 
that  It  could  be  done  was  a  dreamer  and  ac- 
cused of  having  a  mental  disease  of  the  type- 
that  men  are  now  tieing  discharged  from 
service  for  having  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  planes  available.  There  are  ships, 
tanks,  munitions.  They  will  continue  to  be 
available  In  the  quantities  needed  and  at  the 
right  time  and  places.  Those  who  wish  to 
criticize  may  do  so.  but  the  cold  stark  fact 
is  the  war  production  job  is  l)elng  done. 

D.  Another  interesting  acccmpUriunent 
that  few  seem  to  rea!tze  is  the  decree  to  whicfa 
civilian    production 
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Prodiictlon  of  ctvUlan  goods  and  clTlUan  serv- 
ice* has  resetted  a  peak  during  wartime  that 
we  were  setting  as  a  goal  during  depression. 
The  percentage  of  decrease  In  civilian  pro- 
<ructlon  in  1943  as  compared  with  1939  In 
terms  of  1939  dollars  is  negligible. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  food  and 
Clothes  and  other  basic  civilian  goods  was 
higher  in  1943  than  in  previous  years.  Some 
reliable  research  institutions  are  reporting 
that  the  standard  of  living  has  Increased  sub- 
stantially 

E.  All  this  did  not  Just  happen.  Who  did 
It?  People  did  it.  People  are  manpower. 
This  manpower  or  human  effort  had  to  be 
mobilized  and  utilized.  This  required  some 
central  leadership.  The  agency  that  was  set 
up  to  supply  that  leadership  was  the  War 
ifanpower  Commission.  I  suppose  there  are 
those  still  unrMsonable  enough  to  say  that 
tt  WM  done  In  spite  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  Is  not 
Just  a  group  of  Federal  employees.  It  is  made 
up  of  thousands  of  volunteers  and  is  merely 
the  catalytic  agent  which  has  made  all  this 
voluntary  effort  possible  through  a  coordi- 
nated machinery  and  program  It  is  neces- 
sary likewise  to  avoid  any  possible  mtstuder- 
standing  that  we  claim  any  credit  for  war 
production  or  for  military  mobilization  or  for 
civilian  production.  We  are  simply  speaking 
of  that  particular  part  of  the  total  Job  which 
was  our  responsibility  and  that  is  seeing  that 
there  is  manpower  available  at  the  proper 
places  at  the  proper  time  and  In  the  proper 
quantity.  Immodest  though  it  may  be.  we 
have  to  believe  that  manpower  Ls  the  most 
Important  element  in  the  attainment  of  any 
objective. 

F.  Aside  from  the  evidence  Jiist  cited  of 
accomplishment,  there  are  other  indicators 
which  seem  to  support  our  reaction  that  the 
Manpower  Commission  organization  is  well 
established  and  functioning  and  that  the 
program  is  clean-cut  and  effective. 

1.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
been  vfery  doae  to  our  development  and 
"most  helpful  in  it.  It  was  the  reaction  of 
that  Bxireau,  which  keeps  its  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  all  agencies,  that  we  were  a  bit  con- 
fxised  and  possibly  on  dead  center  a  year  and 
s  half  ago.  Our  negotiations  with  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  our  annual  budget  during 
February  and  March  of  1943.  while  pleasant. 
were  a  bit  chaotic.  It  seemed  at  that  time 
•  hopeless  task  to  ever  get  any  order  out  of 
the   situation    that    then   existed. 

The  experience  on  our  supplemental 
budget  in  the  fall  of  1943  was  quite  differ- 
ent. The  Budget  Bureau  indicated  that  they 
saw  some  order  developing  from  the  chaos. 
They  began  to  see  sn  organization  pattern 
and  they  began  to  see  a  program  to  which 
budget  Justification  and  work  loads  could  be 
"related. 

Dxu-ing  the  recent  month  or  six  weeks  our 
annual  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45 
has  been  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
This  has  been  so  radically  different  from  our 
experience  of  the  year  ago  that  it  would  be 
unfortunate  not  to  mention  it.  Ranking  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  stated 
that  "here  is  an  outfit  that  seems  to  be  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  that  seems  to 
know  what  it  wants  and  where  it  is  going." 
These  same  ofSclals  have  stated  that  this 
agency  has  found  Itself  and  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  primary  concern  to  them.  Again 
It  is  important  to  cite  that  our  relationships 
with  that  bureau  have  been  one  of  the  basic 
OS  for  our  accomplishments  in  better 
tntcmsl  business  management. 

j.  It  is  interesting  to  read  and  compare  the 
fleporta  of  the  congressional  committees  be- 
fore which  we  hsve  appeared  for  approfMrls- 
tlons.  In  the  spring  of  1943.  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  was  severely 
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controllable competition  for  labor  through 
various  devices  and  Incentives.  One  of  the 
Indirect  results  of  such  a  practice  would  be 
inflation. 

Many  of  the  production  authorities  deal 
with  manpower  as  a  side  line  and  only  in 
connection  with  emergencies  as  effecting  that 
particular  production.  The  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
whole  picture  in  balance.  Whenever  the  pro- 
duction authority  has  a  manpower  problem 
and  submits  it  to  the  agency  whose  respon- 
sibility it  is  to  solve  that  problem,  it  gets 
solved  and  with  a  minimum  of  chaos  and 
confusion.  When,  however,  that  production 
authority  endeavors  to  solve  it  in  a  special 
way  without  consideration  of  the  over-all 
manpower  program,  confusion,  mlstinder- 
staoding.  and  friction  result.  All  this  does 
Is  to  delay  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jective because  ultimately  the  Commission 
has  to  perform  its  responsibility  and  straight- 
en out  the  situation. 

There  are  times  when  it  appears  that  this 
condition  is  on  the  decrease,  and  there  are 
other  times  when  it  appears  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. It  will  always  interfere  with  effective 
mobilization  and  utilization  of  manpower  In 
this  country.  The  best  illustration  of  the 
point  being  made  here  is  this:  If  a  man's 
house  gets  on  fire  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  call  a  trained  fire  department.  If, 
however,  he  wishes  to  organize  a  fire  depart- 
ment of  his  own  and  get  the  equipment  and 
train  them  In  methods  of  fire  fighting,  the 
chances  are  his  house  will  btirn  down  and 
he  will  either  have  to  build  another  one  or 
go  homeless. 

C.  Another  basic  difHculty  which  we  have 
Is  the  fact  that  the  average  citizen  does  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  manpower  prob- 
lem and  how  we  are  dealing  with  it.  This  Is 
our  responsibility,  and  we  are  definitely  di- 
recting our  efforts  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  better  understanding  by  the  public 
at  large.  We  hope,  in  the  very  near  future, 
to  have  this  all  spelled  out  In  such  a  simple 
fashion  that  the  average  citizen  can  very  eas- 
ily and  very  quickly  undersUnd  what  our 
problem  Is.  what  the  program  Is.  what  the 
organization  is.  and  from  this  he  can  deter- 
mine what  is  expected  of  him  and  how  he 
should  go  about  fulfilling  his  particular  re- 
sponsibility. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

While  ending  this  report  on  the  subject  of 
difficulties  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we  left 
the  impression  that  they  are  insurmountable. 
Our  experience  has  been  to  the  contrary. 
They  are  merely  the  sand  that  gets  Into  the 
machinery,  but  the  machinery  keeps  running. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  done  a 
grand  Job.  The  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to 
give  you  an  Indication  that  we  really  believe 
this  organization  has  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  accomplishment  of  this  Job.  As 
the  deputy  chairman  and  the  executive  di- 
rector responsible  for  the  administrative  oper- 
ation of  this  organization,  I  report  to  you  that 
our  goal  is  to  see  to  It  that  we  contribute 
more  and  more  as  the  months  pass. 

Lawkencs  a.  Applet. 


Tke  Ute  J.  William  Ditter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  RABAUT.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  affection  that  I  recall  the  fond 
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memory  of  our  colleague,  J.  William 
Ditter. 

Bill  Ditter  was  a  friend,  steadfast  and 
true.  His  literary  geraus  and  his  orator- 
ical skill  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us. 
He  was  a  stanch  partisan  and  he  served 
his  country  and  his  party  w^. 

Although  we  differed  on  many  issues, 
I  am  proud  to  think  of  him  as  a  friend. 
We  had  many  talks  and  I  recollect  that 
in  our  quiet  moments  together  he  told  me 
of  his  great  devotion  for  his  family. 

His  im timely  death  was  a  shock,  but 
the  memory  of  Bill  Ditter  will  linger 
long  in  these  hallowed  walls. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My  District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OP  NEW  TOES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WNBF  on  May  20.  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  triple  ciUes  and  my 
congressional  district,  this  week  I  received  an 
Invitation  from  Trtistee  P.  Clay  Knicker- 
bocker, of  Endlcott  Village  Board,  expressing 
bis  satisfaction  with  the  recent  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Hall  amendment  providing 
for  a  survey  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  the 
Endlcott -Johnson  City  vesUl  area.  I  appre- 
ciate Mr.  Knickerbocker's  kind  references  and 
also  thank  him  for  the  invitation  he  extended 
me  to  be  present  at  his  flood-control  meet- 
ing at  the  Municipal  Building  in  Endlcott  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  1,  1944.  By  that 
time  I  expect  to  have  some  toterestlng  reac- 
tions from  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  engineers  as  to  what  Immediate  future 
possibilities  are. 

The  American  Legion's  O.  I.  bill  was  de- 
bated In  Congress  this  week.  I  am  pleased 
to»  report  to  you  folks  back  home  that  I 
fought  for  It  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Toted  for  its  paaiage. 

But  let  me  read  to  you  my  speech  in  favor 
of  the  G.  I.  bUl  as  it  appears  in  the  Concres- 

BIONAL  BBCOKO: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  late  last  year  back  home 
before  the  Endlcott  Furlough  Club  I  made 
a  few  proposals  which  I  later  incorporated 
In  the  CoNORrssioNAL  Record  of  December  6, 
1943.  I  called  my  proposals  the  elementary 
three  r's  of  veterans'  legislation.  I  out- 
lined in  these  proposal  rehabilitation,  re- 
aducatlon.  and  readjustment. 

"I  was  most  happy,  I  can  assure  you,  when 
early  this  year  the  American  Legion  came 
forth  with  the  O.  I.  bill  and  Incorporated  a 
great  many  of  these  proposals  in  it.  At  thla 
time  may  I  compliment  the  committee  mem- 
bers for  the  efforts  they  have  put  forth  In 
drawing  up  and  writing  this  Q.  I.  bill.  In 
the  face  of  great  opposition,  In  the  face  of 
pressure  from  many  groups,  the  members, 
from  the  chairman  of  that  committee  on 
down,  are  entitled  to  great  credit. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
■tandlng  pieces  of  legislation  which  ever  has 
or  ever  will  come  before  the  Congress.  It 
proposes  to  rehabUltate  the  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2  and  provides  for  a  system  of  com- 
pletion of  education  and  a  system  of  em- 
ployment placements  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  conceived  by  any  nation  tn  the 
world.    It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 


Of  course,  subsequent  legislation  will  have 
to  be  proposed  to  different  parts  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless  this  constitutes  a  blazing  of  the 
trail  along  which  we  mtist  go  a  great  way  in 
relation  to  the  boys  In  the  service. 

"I  mentioned  the  three  R's  as  the  funda- 
mental steps  in  veterans'  legislation.  A  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  connection  with  re- 
habilitation. Hospitals  and  medical  atten- 
tion have  been  provided  for  those  who  will 
return  from  World  War  No.  2.  If  I  were  to 
give  a  title  to  the  present  Q.  I.  bin  I  wOuld 
eaU  it  a  bill  to  adequately  equip  the  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  for  post-war  pursuits  by 
providing  them  with  education — vocational, 
specialized,  and  advanced.  These  words,  in 
my  opinion,  aptly  describe  the  O.  I.  bill  and 
those  fundamental  precepts  that  I  men- 
tioned late  last  year.  I  am  so  glad  to  hear 
that  the  committee  Is  unanlmotia  or  almost 
unanimous  on  these  points. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  time  goes  on  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  go  even  farther  on  the  course 
we  have  charted  to  date.  The  war  has  loet 
several  million  years  to  this  generation  In 
their  educational  pursuits.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  these  millions  of  years  cannot  be 
made  up.  They  should  be  made  up  and  the 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  up  for 
this  great  loos. 

"Those  brave  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  will  find  America  a  better  place  to  live 
In  If  we  pass  the  G.  I.  bill  now  and  provide 
them  with  the  futtire  of  rehabilitation,  of 
reeducation,  and  of  reemploj^ment  which  they 
deserve  for  the  sacrifices  they  are  making  In 
this  awful  struggle." 


EiForts  of  C.  L  0.  To  Defeat  Hon.  Jobn  M. 
CosteUo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fur- 
ther example  of  misrepresentation  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  political  action  group,  I  want  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a  per- 
sonal friend,  which  very  cleverely  de- 
scribes the  extent  to  which  the  C.  I.  O. 
went  to  defeat  Mr.  CosnxLo  and  others: 

Last  night  I  was  lounging  In  the  easy  chair 
in  my  den,  and  thought  of  how  I'd  put  on  my 
campaign  coat  and  ten-gallon  hat  and  go 
out  and  whoop  It  up  for  your  rtelectlon. 
Says  I  to  myself,  here's  our  good  friend  and 
fellow  accoimtant.  Norris  Poulson,  sUying  in 
Washington  and  slaving  for  us  at  a  time  when 
he  ought  to  be  out  here  mending  his  fences 
so  that  he  can  go  back  to  Washington  and 
slave  for  va  another  2  years  for  a  measly 
ten  grand  a  year. 

Well,  would  you  believe  it,  Norris  no  sooner 
had  I  gotten  the  words  out  of  my  mouth,  so 
to  speak,  when  I  twiddled  the  radio  dial  and 
beard  a  deep-throated  gazookus  announce 
the  beginning  of  a  program  to  advocate  the 
election  to  Congress  of  candidates  who  would 
support  the  war  effort  and  vote  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.  He  means  our  good 
friend.  Noe«is  Poulson,  I  thought,  for  your 
circular  says  you  did  all  of  those  things  and 
more,  so  I  decided  to  listen. 

The  master — or  rather  mistress — of  cere- 
monies was  Olivia  de  Haviland.  and  the  pro- 
gram began  with  that  deep-throatrtl  bird 
singing  a  ditty  about  our  grand  Commander 
in  Chief  an4  bow  wa  ougbt  to  back  him  up. 
Somewhere  in  every  line  or  two   were  the 


words  "Commander  In  Chief"  or  "Franklin 
D."  all  made  up  In  rhyme.  It  was  real  purty 
at  that,  but  the  tune  was  a  little  off  key. 

By  that  time.  Norris,  I  began  to  smell  a 
rat,  but  decided  to  stay  with  it  anyway,  for 
I  figured  after  reading  your  circular  that 
they  could  aay  only  good  about  you.  Olivia 
started,  right  down  the  list,  beginning  with 
John  Cosmxc.  I  always  thought  this  fellow 
CoffiEixo  waa  a  right  guy.  even  If  be  la  a 
Democrat,  but  if  his  ears  weren't  burning 
last  night  It  wasn't  Olivia's  fault.  According 
to  her,  CosTEixo  hasn't  voted  right  on  any- 
thing since  he's  been  in  Congress,  and  she 
called  on  Rita  Hayworth  and  Gloria  Stuart 
to  back  her  up. 

But  speaking  of  ears  burning.  Norris.  yours 
should  have  been  the  color  of  a  nice  ripe  beet, 
too.  It  seema  that  you  voted  17  out  of  20 
times  against  the  people,  voted  against  war 
meafures,  lend-lease,  etc.,  and  in  general 
failed  to  support  our  dear  Commander  in 
Chief.  Rita  and  GlorU  both  agreed  heartily 
with  Olivia  that  you  should  be  retired  to 
private  life. 

About  this  time  the  basso  profundo  again 
sang  the  Commander  in  Chief  ditty.  Inci- 
dentally, Norris,  one  ot  the  best  statements 
I  have  seen  on  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  as  envisioned  In  the  Con- 
stitution, is  in  the  article  on  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case  by  that  eminent  New  Deal  apolo- 
gist, Walter  Lippmann,  appearing  In  the 
Pasadena  Post  today. 

Olivia,  Rita.  Gloria,  and  the  others  con- 
tinued down  the  list  and  proceeded  to  slam 
my  friend  and  Congressman,  Carl  Hiwshaw. 
It  seems  that  Carl,  CoerELLO.  and  you  are 
reactionaries.  Isolationists,  obstructionists, 
and  worse,  and  If  the  country  Is  to  be  saved 
we  had  better  vote  for  your  opponents. '  The 
tip-off  came  when  the  gals  and  guy  went 
overboard  for  Ellis  Patterson  and  SHSxroAN 
DowNBT.  citing  the  tatter's  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  the  Senate  as  the  reason  for  advocating 
his  reelection.  The  program  came  to  an  end 
with  another  snappy  rendition  of — you  know 
what — and  the  announcer  said  it  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  C  I.  O.  committee  or  some 
such  organiaatlon . 

All  I  can  say  In  closing,  Norris.  is  that  you 
are  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  instead  of 
representing  us  in  Congress,  as  you  are  paid 
to  do,  all  the  time  you  were  stabbing  us  in 
the  back.  Tou  and  jrour  partners  In  crime. 
CoarsLLO  and  Huvbhaw,  will  have  a  tough 
time  talking  yourself  out  of  this,  for  if 
Olivia.  Rita.  Gloria,  and  the  what's-hls-name 
say  you  are  heels,  it  must  be  so. 

I  guess  I  must  be  a  reactionary,  too.  Norris, 
for  I  am  stUl  for  you  and  working  for  your 
renominatlon  In  the  primary  on  May  16. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  8.  Webster,  Jr. 


Marriages  SUjr  Pat  at  Harper,  Iowa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTK  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Iowa  and  other 
Midwestern  States  are  often  spoken  of 
as  "being  close  to  the  soil,"  and  I  think 
this  may  partially  accotmt  for  our  good 
living,  and  particularly  in  good  living 
together.  In  general,  our  State  is  made 
up  of  small  communities  and  it  la  ber* 
that  we  find  the  most  hamony  and  hap- 
piness. There  is  no  finer  example  any- 
where than  in  the  UtUe  town  of  Harper, 
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Iowa— Keokuk  County— population  210, 
where  on  the  invitation  of  Rev.  J.  J. 
Schoenfelder.  pastor  of  St.  iHizabeth's 
Catholic  Church,  nine  couples  who  have 
been  married  for  more  than  50  years  re- 
cently met  together  and  were  introduced 
to  members  of  the  press.  An  Illustrated 
news  story  in  the  Sigourney  (Iowa)  Re- 
view. May  17.  1944.  tells  about  these  fine 
folks,  and  I  ask  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  there- 
in a  short  paragraph  about  each  couple. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  Iowa  State 
Department  of  Health  that  there  Is  a 
definite  connection  between  the  longev- 
ity and  happy  marriages  of  the  Harper 
folks,  and  that  happiness  contributes  to 
mental  well-being  and  lack  of  mental 
strain  adds  years  to  life: 

Mother's  Day  In  Harper  was  a  great  day  that 
will  live  In  the  memory  of  nine  prominent 
couples  who  have  been  married  more  than  50 
years  and  who  have  lived  there  practically 
all  their  Uves. 

The  Reverend  J.  J.  Schoenfelder  enter- 
tained these  couples  at  a  special  breakfast 
at  the  parish  after  they  had  attended  early 
maas  at  the  St.  Elisabeth  Catholic  Church 
Sunday  morning. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Schoenfelder  states: 
"He  is  proud  of  thase  couples;  they  all  belong 
to  bis  church,  which  has  a  membership  of 
600.  and  out  of  this  number  200  are  relatives 
ot  these  couples." 

In  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Honnas  Smith 
one  day  last  week,  she  related,  "That  they  all 
were  surprised,  as  they  did  not  know  what 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Schoenfelder  wanted  with 
them  last  Sunday  when  he  asked  them  all  to 
remain  after  the  service,  and  Invited  them  to 
the  parish,  as  he  was  prepared  to  take  pic- 
tures of  us.  He  had  a  photographer  from  the 
Des  Moines  Register  there  to  take  our  pic- 
tures- 
Henry  Strelgel.  88.  and  his  wife.  83.  who  was 
Mary  Beaser  before  her  marriage,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Besser. 
They  have  been  married  64  years,  have  8 
children  and  41  grandchildren.  0  great  grand- 
children, all  living.  Two  of  their  children  are 
dead  and  S  grandchildren  are  In  the  service. 

Honnas  Smith.  88.  and  his  wife.  82,  was 
Mary  Ftckley  before  her  marriage,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Feckley. 
They  have  been  married  63  years,  have  S 
children.  33  grandchildren,  and  37  great 
grandchildren,  all  living.  Seven  grandchil- 
dren are  In  the  service. 

Jchn  Pelffer.  82.  and  his  wile.  77.  was  Anna 
Berg  before  her  marriage.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick  Berg. 
They  have  been  married  57  years,  have  11 
children.  40  grandchildren,  all  living.  Two 
children,  one  a  daughter.  Lt.  Edythe  Pelffer. 
an  Army  nune,  stationed  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  four  grandchildren  in  the  service. 

Mike  Pelffer.  78.  and  bis  wife.  71.  who  was 
Barbara  Berg  before  her  marriage,  was  also 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nick 
Berg.  They  have  been  married  51  years. 
They  have  8  chUdren  and  28  grandchildren 
living:  4  of  their  children  are  dead.  They 
have  2  grandchildren  In  the  service. 

Matt  Weber,  81.  and  his  wife.  78.  was  Lena 
PeUTer  before  her  marriage  and  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Pelffer.  They  have  6  children.  20  grandchil- 
dren. 2  of  whom  are  in  the  service. 

Mike  Adam.  81.  and  his  wife.  78,  who  was 
Mary  Heiberger.  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jake  Heiberger.  They  have  6  chU- 
dren. 23  grandchildren.  16  great  grandchil- 
dren, all  living.  They  have  a  son  and  4  grand- 
Children  In  the  service. 

August  Klein.  75.  and  his  wife.  72.  who  was 
Mlimle  Goeldner  before  her  marriage,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atigust 
OoeMnw.    They  have  been  married  52  years. 
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have  six  children   and 
all  living.    One  grandchild 

Joe  Clarahan.  72.  and 
Yetta  Besser,  daughter  < 
Mrs.  Peter  Besser.     They 
grandchildren,  and  3  gre^t 
living.     Three  children 
have  one  grandchUd  In 

Mike  Sondag.  73.  and 
Mary  Pelffer.  daughter 
Mrs.  Mike  Pelffer,  were 
have    3   children,    16 
great-grandchildren,  all 
dead  and  one  grandchild 

There    were    two 
Joseph  Haupert.  84. 
1936.    They  had  been 
Ht.upert  was  reared  In 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Vincent 
the  mother  of  six  children 
Four    grandchildren 
child  living. 

Mrs.  Peter  Adams,  73, 
1942.  was  Anna  Teager. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose 
children.    40 
grandchildren.     Five 
service. 

These  folks,  who  all 
brating  their  golden  w 
of  Keokuk  County  and 
which  they  live. 

All   the  couples  but 
near  Harper.    They 
together    to    their    mod  s 
couples  had  many 
bands  and  wives  worked 
women  had  their 
take  their  chUdren  and 
work. 

They  didn't  stop  whei 
in  the  evening.     They 
nearly  dusk  and  then 
chores.    Many  a  supper 
lamplight. 

In  after  years,  when 
and  they  had  accumulatcb 
moved  to  Harper  to  settl  i 
easy. 

They  purchased 
and  kept  a  cow.  several 
and  put  In  large  gardens 
made  a  good  living  while 

John  Pelffer  and  his 
couple  that  did  not  live 
settled  In  Harper,  where 
a  hardware  store  and 
undertaker.  He  was 
the  last  a  years,  when 
biulness  and  take  It  eas^ 

The  Review  wishes  to 
of   the   couples   In 
many  years  they  spent 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORKON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  CPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ma  t  23. 1944 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr. 
Gabrielson.  Chief  of 
ice,  is  a  resident  of 
many  years  was 
of  the  conservation  ol 
in  our  State  prior  to 
his  present  position. 
there  appeared  an  edi 
land   Oregonian   with 
Gabrielson's  service, 
served  tribute  to  his 


ny 
engag  ed 


th? 


>peaker,  Dr.  Ira  N. 
he  WUdllfe  Serv- 
district  and  for 
in  the  program 
wildlife  resources 
time  he  took  over 
On  May  16.  1944, 
orial  in  the  Port- 
reference  to  Dr. 
>aying  a  well  de- 
es cellent  work  in  the 


conservation  of  our  wildlife  resources, 
which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

LEAVE  rr  TO  DB.  CABXIEI-SOM 

On  his  return  from  the  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference  In  Chicago,  State  Game 
Supervisor  Frank  B.  Wire  reported  that,  owing 
to  many  complaints  of  the  damage  of  crops 
by  wild  ducks  and  geese.  It  Is  probable  the 
present  shooting  restrictions  will  be  some- 
what liberalized.  Supervisor  Wire  admitted, 
however,  that  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson.  Chief  of 
the  Wildlife  service,  made  no  promises  In  the 
matter  Here  In  Oregon  we  know  how  strong- 
ly the  plump  Dr.  Gabrielson  would  feel  about 
increased  shooting  without  most  urgent  Indi- 
cation, for  It  was  here,  before  he  became  head 
of  the  Service,  that  Dr.  Gabrielson  dreamed 
of  a  day  v*en  intelligent  conservation  meas- 
ures should  restore  our  waterfowl  resources 
to  their  pristine  abundance.  This  ambition, 
which  was  shared  by  all  genuine  sportsmen, 
now  has  been  In  large  part  redeemed. 

Tet  for  all  his  zeal  as  a  conservationist — 
a  practical  zeal  that  has  proved  m'^st  fortu- 
nate for  America — Dr.  Gabrielson  regards 
himself  as  a  custodian  of  our  natural  wealth 
of  migratory  waterfowl,  and  this  he  considers 
a  crop  that  should  be  reasonably  and  annu- 
ally harvested.  He  Is  the  hunter's  friend 
rather  than  the  spoilsport.  When  an  Issue 
Is  made  of  the  proportion  of  the  harvest  that 
may  safely  be  taken.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Gabrielson  Is  the  foremost  authority 
on  our  wildlife  resources,  and  that  his  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  can  only  be  the  best  and 
most  impartial  decision  It  were  possible  to 
obtain.  If  the  chief  of  the  wildlife  survey 
concludes  that  our  waterfowl  regulations 
may  safely  be  liberalized,  his  advice  should 
be  followed:  If  his  finding  Is  to  the  contrary, 
again  It  should  be  observed. 

This  Is  neither  the  place  nor  the  time,  If 
ever,  when  political  pressure  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  competent  authority. 
Like  many  another  bystander  we  are  Inclined 
to  believe  that  the  waterfowl  regulations 
could  be  Uberallxed  without  hazard,  though 
with  possibly  some  few  exception,  but  we  are 
waiting  for  Dr.  Gabrielson  to  give  us  his 
views.  To  make  the  decision  is  part  of  bis 
Job.    That's  what  we  hired  him  for. 


Lend-Leaie  in  South  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9^.1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tb  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Stanley  Johnston  relating  to  the  furnish- 
ing or  money  to  South  American  coun- 
tries, which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  21,  1944) 

PiwDs  Untted  States  Cash  Buys  Us  Foes  in 
SotTH  Amexica — Dollaxs  DisatnT  lis  Bal- 
ance or  POWEK 

(By  Stanley  Johnston) 
The  New  Deal  policy  of  pouring  money  Into 
Latin  America  In  an  attempt  to  buy  good 
will  actually  has  contributed  to  the  forms- 
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tlon  of  an  antl-Unlted  States  bloc  of  coun- 
tnee  in  lower  South  America. 

The  anomalous  situation  is  the  result  of 
United  States  dollars  disrupting  the  normal 
balance  of  power  among  these  neighboring 
oountrlee  and,  consequently,  sending  each  of 
(hem  scurrying  for  new  ties  of  security. 

This  reporter's  observations  of  the  friction 
caused  by  our  good  neighbor  policy  '•on- 
flrmed  the  conclusions  of  Senator  BinxEK 
(Republican.  Nebraska).  After  an  Inquiring 
Journey  through  Central  and  South  America 
last  summer,  Butler  reported  to  Congress 
that  our  "hemispheric  band-out  la  neither 
good  nor  neighborly." 

CASH   STARTS   ARMAMENT   RACE 

In  an  audited  report  submitted  to  Congress, 
Butler  said  tS,733,953,S34  bad  been  spent  by 
the  United  States  in  Latin  America  for  lend- 
lease,  gifts,  outright  loans,  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, and  development  projects.  He  said  the 
amount  already  spent  or  committed  for 
lend-lease  amounted  to  »8(X).(X)0,0(X). 

The  golden  stream  flowing  southward  from 
rich  Uncle  Sam  has  altered  the  financial 
strength  of  these  ooimtrles,  built  air  fields 
for  them,  distributed  weapons  and  brought 
them  military  training  from  United  States 
Army  ofBcers.  The  result  has  been  an  arma- 
ment race  and  a  recasting  of  protection  bonds 
to  the  detriment  of  their  lavish  northefti 
neighbor. 

Despite  occasional  acctisatlons,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  direct  evidence  of  Axis  In- 
fluence motivating  the  antl-Amerlcan  coali- 
tion In  LatUi  America.  The  fact  that  neither 
Germany  nor  Japan  Is  In  a  position  to  give 
aid  to  any  state  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Is  as  apparent  to  the  South  Americans  as 
to  lu.  their  comprehension  of  International 
affairs  being  In  no  way  inferior  to  ours. 
Their  attitudes  toward  their  neighbors  stem 
from  nationalistic  aspirations  fertUlzed  by 
New  Deal  money. 

ASCENTINA  LXAM  "KHKMT"  BLOC 

Comprising  the  bloc  In  which  dislike  of 
the  United  States  Is  growing  are  Argentina, 
its  nucleus  and  principal  member;  Chile. 
Paraguay,  and  Bolivia  Pressure  to  Join  Is 
being  exerted  heavily  upon  Uruguay  and  the 
southern  part  of  Brazil.  The  turn  of  affairs 
haa  brought  great  discomfort  to  our  friends, 
such  as  Peru.  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  for  they 
are  forced  to  make  dlfflcult  decisions  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  clique  wlthotrt 
openly  disrupting  old  relationships  with 
members  of  the  antl-Amerlcan  bloc. 

Although  no  lend-lease  aid  hM  gone  to 
Argentina  from  the  United  Stotes,  she  bene- 
fits Indirectly  from  that  source  by  the  lend- 
lease,  spending,  and  gifts  In  nearby  countries 
who  In  turn  are  enabled  to  Increase  their 
purchases  from  her.  This  Is  In  addition  to 
more  than  1100.000.000  annually  spent  by  the 
United  States  In  buying  Argentine  exports, 
and  purchases  made  by  Britain  as  agent  In 
behalf  of  the  United  States  In  a  program  of 
allied  purchasing  of  meats,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  eggs. 

A  "CHICAGO"  or  BOOm  AMBtICA 

Argentina,  whose  capital,  Buenos  Aires.  Is 
the  Chicago  of  South  America.  Is  the  natural 
leader  In  her  sphere  by  virtue  of  an  excellent 
economic  position,  progfreslve  development, 
and  the  highest  standard  of  living  on  the 
continent — all  objects  of  admiration  by  her 
neighbors. 

Holding  such  a  position,  Argentina  is  In 
reality  a  potent  rival  of  the  United  States 
In  acquiring  ?nfluence  In  South  America. 
She  was  the  last  Latin-American  nation  to 
accede  to  our  wishes  to  Join  the  Pan -Ameri- 
can front  against  the  Axis  and  the  moment 
her  current  dictator  made  such  a  move  he  was 
overthrown  by  a  palace  coup.  Consequently. 
the  present  Junta  government  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States  and  this 
reproof  adds  to  the  tension  between  the  two 
countries.     Purthermore,   Argentina's"   trade 


being  mostly  with  Europe — principally  with 
Great  Britain,  who  also  has  vast  investments 
In  the  country — her  greatest  Interests  are  In 
that  quarter  rather  than  helping  our  plans 
to  fruition. 

Instead  of  remedying  this  situation,  our 
scattering  of  money  aggravated  it.  Argen- 
tina has  a  natural  rivalry  with  Braall.  the 
only  country  on  the  continent  which  Is  larger 
than  Argentina.  However,  their  strength 
was  approximately  on  a  par  until  the  United 
States  stepped  Into  the  picture  and  altered 
It.  Brazil's  militarx  strength  was  sharply  im- 
proved by  our  spending,  industrialization  and 
transfer  of  weapons  to  her.  Argentina's  an- 
swer has  been  formation  of  the  anti-United 
States  coalition. 

ANOTHER    RIVALRY    BLOSSOMS 

The  expedient  met  with  ready  accepunce 
by  some  of  Argentina's  neighbors.  Including 
CbUe.  As  in  the  case  of  Argentina  and  Brazil, 
Chile  had  considered  her  strength  equal  to 
that  of  Peru  In  the  pre-war  period,  but  by 
United  States  largess  Peru  was  supplied  with 
weapons,  new  alirflelds.  improvements  to 
existing  fields,  and  expert  training  for  her 
defense  forces. 

ChUe  had  not  Joined  the  majority  of  the 
Latin -American  countries  In  breaking  with 
the  Axis  Powers  following  the  Montevideo 
conference  In  19*2.  She  believed  she  could 
negotiate  a  more  profitable  arrangement  by 
dealing  directly  with  us  later.  During  the 
year  prior  to  Chile's  decision  to  Join  the 
antl-Axls  combine,  Peru  worked  closely  with 
the  United  SUtes  and  profited  accordingly. 

When  ChUe  belatedly  appealed  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  for  arms  and  her  plea  was  not 
heeded,  her  generals  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  outdistanced  by  Peru.  Fran- 
tically they  turned  to  other  sources  for  weap- 
ons and  found  a  ready  helper  In  Argentina. 

CSOLM  •WUCOS   TO   AaUBMTIMA 

Argentina  has  industrial  equipment  but 
lacks  steel.  Chile  had  obtained  an  important 
concession  from  the  United  States — a  loan  to 
finance  erection  of  a  steel  plant  expected  to 
produce  100.000  tons  annually.  However,  she 
lacks  machines  for  turning  the  steel  Into  the 
weapons  she  wants  to  bring  her  up  to  the 
military  level  of  Peru. 

And  so  It  was  arranged  that  Argentina 
would  take  75,000  tons  of  Chile's  steel  annu- 
ally and  In  return  supply  Chile  with  weapons. 
The  mutually  satisfactory  arrangement  gave 
Chile  a  good  reason  "for  following  Argentina 
rather  than  the  United  States. 

Paraguay,  an  impoverished  but  warlike  na- 
tion, also  turned  to  Argentina's  lead  at  the 
first  call  despite  United  States  financial  ef- 
forts to  help  her  1.000.000  population  obtain 
a  decent  living  standard.  A  similar  tack  to 
Influence  her  was  taken  by  Brazil,  who  last 
year  canceled  an  old  Paraguayan  war  debt 
and  tried  with  a  gift  of  $5,000,000  to  induce 
Paraguay  to  eschew  Brazil's  rival.  Argentina. 
But,  Just  as  American  spending  failed,  so  did 
Brazil's  effort  to  buy  good  will,  and  Paraguay 
entered  Argentina's  sphere  of  Infltience. 

CtTRB  CLAMPED  ON  BOLIVU 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Bolivia  tossed  her 
lot  In  with -Argentina  In  view  of  Washington's 
attempt  to  discipline  Bolivia's  violent  politics 
by  refusing  to  recognize  the  new  Govern- 
ment—the Vlllarroel  Jtmta— Respite  lU  pro- 
Americanism. 

Thus  cut  off  from  the  Allies.  Bolivia  turned 
to  other  fields  to  find  supplies  of  vital  food 
and  materials.  She  found  Argentina  ready  to 
provide  at  least  some  supplies  and  the  weight 
of  her  friendship  to  counterbalance  the  pro- 
Allied  linking  of  Peru  and  Brazil. 

Urugtiay.  almost  the  only  democratic  coun- 
tr*  In  South  America  and  a  steadfast  friend 
of  the  Allies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.  U 
being  heavily  pressured  to  Join  the  Argentina 
bloc. 

Efforts  to  force  this  little  country  of  2.160.- 
000  population  away  from  the  Allies'  camp 


were  apparent  during  the  writer's  recent  visit 
to  Montevideo.  At  that  time  Argentine  mlll'^ 
tary  officers  were  there,  stirring  up  feeling 
between  peaceful  Uruguay  and  her  northern 
neighbor,  Brazil. 

THREATS  AGAINST  ITRUOCAT 

The  ofBcers  were  offering  guaranties  that. 
In  the  event  of  international  strife  among 
South  American  countries,  a  push  against 
pro-Allied  central  and  northern  Braall  wotUd 
be  Joined  by  southern  Brazil.  The  southern 
section  Is  populated  largely  by  Germans  and 
contains  most  of  that  country's  expanding 
manufacturing  Industry. 

Meantime.  Argentina  was  threatening  an 
"economic  sanction"  against  Uruguay  with  a 
campaign  to  dissuade  Argentines  from  vaca- 
tioning at  Uruguayan  beaches,  which  provide 
much  of  that  little  country's  foreign  Income. 
The  move  was  patterned  after  Hitlers  coer- 
cion of  Austria  by  preventing  German  tour- 
ists from  visiting  there.  But  Uruguay  has 
continued  to  hold  out. 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  May  22,  1044] 
How  New  Deal  Swings  Latins'  Trade  From 

UNnxo    States — Sotrrn    American    Caxorr 

Pool  Built  Up  ut  London 

(By  Stanley  Johnston) 

While  the  New  Deal  with  one  hand  lav- 
ishes millions  of  dollars  on  Its  good  neighbor 
policy  in  South  America,  It  Is  disbursing  with 
the  other  hand  huge  sums  which  are  being 
used  to  help  amass  In  London  a  vast  store  of 
credit  that  will  give  Great  Britain  an  advan- 
tage m  competing  with  us  for  post-war  South 
American  trade. 

More  than  $220,000,000  of  such  credit  al- 
ready has  been  built  up  by  two  Latin-Amer- 
ican nations — Argentina  and  Uruguay — and 
Is  continually  growing.  These  credits  have 
been  frozen  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
at  Its  end  can  be  spent  by  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  only  In  trade  with  Great  Britain. 
The  result  is  bound  to  be  an  impediment  to 
United  States  trade  in  those  markets,  for 
years  to  come. 


Our  part  in  closing  a  trade  door  upon  otir- 
selves  results  from  Britain  being  permitted 
to  act  as  our  agent  In  making  purchases  for 
us  in  Its  role  as  the  Allied  Nations'  sole 
buyer  of  various  supplies  from  South  Amer- 
ica. 

During  a  flr»t-hand  sttidy  of  the  effects  of 
our  pollclee  In  Latin  America  I  was  told  of 
the  singular  situation  by  a  United  SUtea 
financial  authority  in  one  of  those  countriea. 
The  procedure  that  brought  it  about  is 
similar  to  the  system  of  barter  used  by  Hit- 
ler, which.  Incidentally,  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  denounced  as  a  threat  to 
world  trade  and  peace. 

Argentina,  a  leader  of  its  continent  and 
long  a  hold-out  in  severing  relations  with  the 
Axis,  is  a  prosperous,  ambitious,  and  produc- 
tive covmtry.  Argentina's  principal  trade  is 
with  Britain  and  It  always  exports  more  to 
Britain  than  It  imports  from  there.  Conse- 
quently, a  balance  In  favor  of  Argentina  for- 
merly accrued  annually,  which  normally  was 
used  m  meeting  payments  on  Argentine 
bcmds  and  other  investments  held  by  n^tain. 

BALANCE    IMCREASEO 

Since  the  war,  however,  Britain's  expanded 
purchases  from  Argentina — part  of  which 
are  made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States— 
and  Britain's  lowered  exports  to  Argentina, 
have  led  to  a  greatly  enlarged  favorable  bal- 
ance for  the  south  American  country  in 
London. 

Instead  of  setUlng  the  account  currently, 
the  two  countries  entered  into  a  war-time 
agreement  to  freeze  Argentina's  stirplus  credit 
in  London  for  the  duration.  Argentina's 
total  credit  now  amounts  to  £50.000,000 
sterling  or  more  than  two  hundred  mlllloa. 
It   is   still   growing.    Based   on   Azienttna's 
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population  of  14,000.000,  tbe  frozen  credit 
^mounta  to  more  tlian  $14  for  every  mxin, 
woouin.  and  child  In  that  country. 

Th«  aame  thing  also  Is  true  In  Uruguay. 
That  small  country,  one  of  the  few  real 
democracies  In  the  dictator-dominated  con- 
tinent.  already  has  amaaaert  a  credit  balance 
of  twenty  million  In  BrlUln.  Spread  over 
Uruguay's  population  of  3.000.000  this  means 
that  every  person  In  that  country  has  frosen 
In  England  910  of  credit  which  can  only  be 
•pent  in  trad*  with  the  British  after  the  war. 

BOBiBT  tii.ao  m  pnwoN 

What  these  suma  rtprwent  to  South  Arnar* 
leans  Is  Indlcatsd  by  the  comparlaon  given 
by  Bsnator  Htraii  Bvnn  (Republican.  Ne* 
brwkat  wiio  reported  to  Congreaa.  after  a 
trip  through  Latin  America  laat  summsc.  on 
this  country's  vast  scale  of  spending  on  the 
good-neighbor  policy.  He  observed  that  the 
total  of  all  budgcU  of  20  Latin-American 
countries  waa  M.48  per  capita  In  1941  and 
$12  50  m  1942.  as  contrasted  with  the  United 
SUtaa'  budget  of  •461  and  9769  per  capita  for 
tboae  years. 

Britain's  designation  as  sole  purchaser  of 
South  American  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products  for  the  Allied  Nations  was  made  last 
year  by  the  combined  Allied  Food  Board.  It 
waa  announced  that  most  of  the  beef  which 
the  Brltljih  Ministry  of  Food  woxild  buy  in 
Afgentina  and  Uruguay  would  be  resold  to 
the  United  SUtes  Army. 

Subsequently,  It  was  learned  the  Roosevelt 
administration  had  taken  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  pay  for  more  than 
2.000.000  pounds  of  turkeys  bought  by  the 
Brltlah  Oovemment  in  Argentina.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  made  the  pur- 
cbass  from  the  British  and  turned  the  tur- 
keys over  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, which  put  ttoam  In  the  Allied  food  pool 
where  they  were  ouMle  available  for  stocking 
the  merchant  ships  of  any  of  our  alliea  at  no 
coat  to  that  nation. 

At  the  time  of  Britain's  designation  as  the 
Allies'  sole  buyer  In  South  America,  foreign 
trade  authorities  expressed  surprise  thst  the 
United  States  would  agree  to  the  delegation 
of  this  authority  to  the  British.  They  ob- 
aerved  that  the  millions  spent  In  pursuit  of 
tlie  good-neighbor  policy  appeared  to  have 
counteracted  by  the  administration's 
ilttlng  an  arrangement  under  which 
Britain  can  build  up  competitive  advantage 
In  South  American  trade. 

It  was  considered  significant  that  Argen- 
tine newspapers,  on  learning  that  Britain 
would  buy  the  country's  exportable  meat  sur- 
plxia  for  the  next  2  years,  did  not  mention 
that  much  of  the  funds  for  purchase  of  the 
neat  would  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

"Again  the  British  have  come  to  our  rescue 
and  purchased  our  meats,"  one  newspaper 
aaid. 

What  part  of  the  vast  frozen  credit  In  Lon- 
don actually  retults  from  purchases  made 
for  the  United  States  was  not  ascertained  but 
tlia  Indications  were  that  our  contribution  Is 
eonatderable. 

ADVAJfTACZ  TO  BaTTAIN 

My  Informant,  a  United  States  representa- 
tive In  South  America,  added  his  observation 
that  the  constriction  of  this  huge  credit 
imtll  tbe  war  ends,  coupled  with  Argentina's 
normal  excess  balance  of  trade  with  Bngland 
of  more  than  fifty  million  annually  assures 
Britain  a  powerful  advantage  In  keeping  our 
oountry  from  full  participation  In  the  Argen- 
tine market  for  years,  especially  in  the  im- 
mediate post-war  period  when  all  coxuitrles 
will  be  scrambling  for  trade. 

"We're  helping  Britain  to  build  up  a  big 
•tick  to  wreck  our  trade  with  Argentina  after 
the  war."  he  commented.  "Regardless  of 
what  we  have  to  sell  them.  Argentina  will 
buy  from  Britain  to  utilize  the  frocen  credit. 
And  besides,  we  are  giving  away  the  psycho- 
logical credit  actually  due  us  for  the  money 
we're  spenling  in  this  trade." 
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Then  also,  there  must  be  In  America  no 
Bast  nor  West  in  assuming  that  intelligence 
and  patriotism  in  foreign  affairs  Is  a  matter 
of  geography.  That  adds  to  the  confusion 
not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  There  must 
be  an  end  to  the  hallelujah  yammering  that 
gives  the  impression  that  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  to  come  first — and  Amer- 
ica last. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  policy  which 
deliberately  conceals  from  the  American  peo- 
ple the  political  conditions  existing  In  the 
world. 

We  must  face  the  fact  thst  both  Churchill 
and  Stalin  are  pursuing  an  Independent 
course  to  protect  their  national  Interest.  I 
do  not  know  whether  from  the  start  the 
British  and  Russian  Governments  have  been 
unwilling  to  make  the  concessions  necessary 
for  permanent  collective  security,  or  whether 
there  has  been  a  real  change  In  direction  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  failure  to  formu- 
late a  practical,  clear,  and  stable  foreign 
policy.  The  fact  that  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  tbe  Secretary  of  Interior 
take  turns  in  making  and  altering  our  for- 
eign policy,  must  have  affected  tbe  attitude 
of  our  allies  toward  post-war  settlements. 
They  cannot  rely  on  our  leadership  in  that 
respect,  any  more  than  we  can. 

No  matter  who  is  to  blame,  we  must  Im- 
mediately make  a  fresh  start  In  the  attempt 
to  forge  lasting  bonds  of  amity  with  all 
peoples.  The  lack  of  a  better-Informed  pub- 
lic opinion  here  of  political  conditions  In  the 
world  increases  the  danger  of  misunderstand- 
ings. The  American  people  have  no  desire 
to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  In  either 
the  domestic  or  foreign  field.  But  enduring 
peace  defends  on  the  stability  of  Its  founda- 
tion, and  that  requires  a  broader  base  than 
the  cloeely  guarded  secret  conferences  of  thrse 
men. 

The  fundamental  need  for  building  step 
by  step  the  vital  cooperative  attitude  among 
the  United  Nations — for  building  the  vital 
public  opinion  to  back  up  that  cooperation — 
is  a  task  which  a  United  Nation's  world  coun- 
cil can  best  solve. 

Tbe  first  step  to  tackle  Is  the  relief  of  eco- 
nomic friction.  If  we  cannot  work  out  sound 
economic  collaborations,  ^vhat  hope  la  there 
of  working  out  enduring  political  collabora- 
tions? ' 

No  territorial  redistribution  of  tbe  world 
can  equalize  opportunities  for  all  nations. 
But  we  can  make  the  differences  less  irritat- 
ing and  burdensome  by  facilitating  interna- 
tional trade.  That  not  only  means  lower 
tariffs  but  also  It  means  that  as  soon  as 
possible  all  governments  abandon  artificial 
control  of  currencies  and  exchange,  quota 
restrictions,  and  imperial  preference.  The 
Johnson  Act,  restricting  the  financing  of  for- 
eign loans  in  the  country,  should  be  repealed 
in  name  as  It  has  been  repealed  in  fact  by 
lease-lend. 

Each  nation  must  be  encouraged  to  re- 
organize gradually  and  painfully  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  rather  than  lean  upon  a  world 
monetary  organization  for  support.  It  Is 
time  the  statesmen  of  the  world,  including 
America,  take  seriously  once  more  the  pru- 
dent care  of  national  finance. 

I  reject  the  New  Deal  theory  that  an  un- 
balanced budget  and  a  spendthrift  psy- 
chology is  a  national  asset.  It  threateru  all 
the  social  gelns  of  generations.  I  view  a 
permanently  unbalanced  budget  as  a  na- 
tional menace,  and  we  should  strive  by  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  its  earliest  possible  bal- 
ancing. 

Just  as  territorial  re  division  after  every 
war  is  a  menace  to  enduring  peace,  so  are 
Government-sponsored  cartels,  monopolies, 
tariff,  and  trade  barriers  and  "blocked"  ex- 
change. We  cannot  have  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment unless  there  is  by  and  large,  world 
economic  stability.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
dictatoEshlps  in  tbe  world  will  fade  with  the 
rise  of  true  prosperity. 
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We  can  make  our  currency  the  soundest  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  largest  and  most 
modern  mercbaiit  marine.  We  have  tbe 
most  efficient  mass-production  system.  I 
believe  It  is  to  tbe  interest  of  America  to 
vulte  with  other  nations  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
concessions  and  mutual  responsibility  in  re- 
moving economic  frictions. 

Our  position  as  the  world's  leading  creditor 
Nation— the  world's  leading  manufacturing 
Nfttlon — the  world's  leading  merchant  marine 
Nation,  makes  It  imperative  that  we  change 
our  tariff  pollclee. 

I  believe  that  our  reconstruc.lon  and  world 
reconstruction  requires  a  more  liberal  tariff 
policy  on  our  part.  Our  present  tariff  and 
world  credit  financing  poUcv  means  a  closed 
systsm  and  progressive  delay.  No  system  of 
extravagant  spending  on  public  woiks  will 
bring  the  prosperity  that  ths  waiting  mar- 
kets of  the  world  v  ill  bring. 

I  believe  that  this  U  the  only  way  we  can 
enjoy  solid  prosperity,  and  I  believe  it  U  a 
necessary  contribution  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic relatloiu  between  people  upon  which 
pe«ee  is  ultimately   based. 

I  believe  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 
country  is  linked  with  tbe  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  all  countries. 

Of  course  it  is  folly  to  ignore  the  political 
and  spiritual  forces  Indigenous  to  every  coun- 
try. I  fear  an  attempt  to  reform  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  the  good  old  American  tradi- 
tion. "There  ought  to  be  a  law. '  and  then 
thinking  everything  Is  "Jake."  There  is  too 
much  talk  about  coercive  principles  without 
considering  the  removal  of  evils  which  pre- 
cipitated the  war.  The  aggressor  nations,  in 
past  history,  have  not  always  been  the  same 
ones. 

Hsre  In  America  good  eltiaens  are  devoting 
themselvee  to  tbe  cause  and  removal  of 
racial  teuslotu.  They  are  not  content  simply 
to  rely  on  a  police  force  to  suppress  them. 
Haven't  we  the  same  situation  in  the  world? 
Peace  can  best  be  maintained  over  tbe  years 
IX  we  frankly  recognize  now  that  it's  base  rests 
on  justice,  humanity,  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship for  all  races — yellow*  black,  brown,  as 
well  as  white.  I  am  more  concerned  at  this 
moment  with  keeping  the  base  on  the  proper 
level  than  in  tbe  forms  and  blueprints. 

I  believe  in  a  committee  of  nations  on 
which  smaller  countries  are  represented  to 
guide  mandated  territories  of  hitherto  sub- 
Jvigated  peoples  until  they  are  capable  of 
achieving  political  autonomy. 

The  courage  and  fighting  ability  of  our  in- 
comparable soldiers  and  sailors  stirs  the 
depth  of  our  emotions.  But  in  recognition  of 
their  sacrifices,  our  Government  must  decide 
whether  this  war  is  a  conflict  of  principles  or 
whether  It  Is  just  a  grab  for  world  dominion. 
We  should  have  had  long  ago  the  long- 
promised  report  from  tbe  President  on  bis 
conferences,  conversations,  and  agreements 
with  Stalin  and  Churchill.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Woodrow  Wilson's  public 
diplomatic  exchanges  and  the  personal 
secrecy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Wilson  led  in  pub- 
lic debates  formulating  American  public 
opinion,  but  we  do  not  know  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt  whether,  as  a  result  of  his  confer- 
ences, we  are  beaded  in  tbe  direction  of  a 
superintemational  state,  a  league  of  nations, 
a  federation  of  nations,  a  world  court,  or  a 
balance-of-power  aUlance  between  Russia, 
Brltoln,  and  America,  with  the  world  divided 
into  three  spheres  of  Influence,  or  a  direction 
not  yet  made  known. 

We  do  not  ask  for  perfection  because  we 
know  that  shaping  the  post-war  policies  de- 
pends on  others  as  well  as  ourselves. 

We  do  ask  to  know  what  Is  tbe  best  the 
President  has  been  able  to  obtain  In  a  definite 
line  of  policies  In  order  that  this  war  may 
build  up  peace  and  happiness  for  America. 

Domestic  Issues  and  International  Issues 
are  not  separate  and  distinct  from  one  an- 
other. They  are  hi  fact  similar,  and  are  de- 
termined one  by  the  other.    We  must  seek 


economic  peace  and  harmony  abroad  and  at 
home.  We  scarcely  can  expect  to  have  much 
Influence  on  such  conditions  In  the  world's 
sphere.  If  we  cannot  set  otir  own  house  In 
order. 

The  Nation's  Chief  Executive  mtist  have 
respect  for  bis  own  branch  of  Government 
as  well  as  an  equal  reepect  for  the  legislative 
branch,  with  the  realisation  that  the  two 
must  work  together  to  accomplish  the  best 
resulU.  The  history  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  rels- 
tlons  with  bvulness.  labor,  agriculture,  and 
Oongriss  Is  one  of  Intermittent  wrangling 
and  uneasy  truce,  but  with  no  permanent 
peace. 

Plainly,  we  cannot  continue  that  way  with 
tha  Preeldent's  chlp-on-the-shoulder  atti- 
ttide.  Far  reaching  Issues  can  only  be  solved 
by  an  Executive  and  Congress  who  bring  to 
the  task  mutual  good  will  and  a  common 
determination  to  treat  tbe  American  eoon* 
omy  as  an  Indivisible  unit.  Unity  of  labor 
has  been  deliberately  upset  by  White  House 
politics.  The  whole  cotmtry  has  suffered 
from  such  maneuverlnga. 

We  are  aU  Interdependent  and  no  group 
can  suffer  a  dlsadvanUge  without  the  others 
suffering  also.  All  should  have  a  voice  In 
post-war  planning.  We  fought  a  civil  war 
to  establish  political  unity  in  this  Nation. 
How  much  more  grief  will  we  have  to  under- 
go before  we  undersund  bow  indispensable 
Is  its  economic  harmony. 

Any  program  for  America's  progress,  calls 
for  a  scientific  revision  of  our  antiquated  tax 
structure.  It  has  been  patched  so  many 
times  thst  no  ons  knows  for  sure  how  to 
Interpret  It.  A  whole  new  tax  law  should 
be  written  from  the  ground  up.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  monumental  task.  It  should  be 
aimed  at  adequate  revenues— ability  to  pay- 
Increased  encouragement  for  venture  capital 
ftxul  the  fair  dUtrlbutlon  of  excessive  wealth 
and  concentrated  economic  power,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  balanced  economy  without 
which  all  talk  of  tbe  free  enterprUe  system  Is 
meaningless.  We  must  keep  open  the  doors 
of  opportunity  for  every  individual.  That  Is 
particularly  vital  with  10.000.000  soldiers  re- 
turning to  take  up  their  rightful  places  In 
the  Nation's  business  life.  The  benefits  of 
technological  progress  as  well  as  production 
efficiency,  must  promptly  be  passed  to  the 
consumer  and  wage  earner. 

Good  government  calls  for  a  prompt  and 
thorough  revision  of  our  antiquated  pension 
acts.  The  present  laws  very  seriously  need 
codification  so  that  the  veterans  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  well  can  be  svire  what  the 
law  Is  and  can  give  the  veterans  and  the 
Government  both  a  fair  deal.  Like  the  tax 
laws,  there  are  ao  many  rules,  regulations, 
and  interpretations  of  them  in  otir  pension 
acts  that  no  one  can  be  sure  that  justice 
will  be  done  the  Nation's  service  men  and 
women.  _ 

I  favor  repeal  by  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
tbe  war  is  over  of  all  acts  delegating  emer- 
gency powers  to  the  President. 

I  favor  the  election  of  a  President  this  fall 
who  will  use  these  great  emergency  powers 
with  discernment  and  according  to  the  plain 
Intent  of  the  Congress. 

Republicans  and  anti-New  Deal  Democrats 
march  under  the  banner  of  a  Government 
conceived  by  and  for  Americans.  We  desper- 
ately need  a  President  who  will  not  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  Congress  from  ite  historical 
and  traditional  place  of  responsibility  as  tbe 
New  Deal  has  done. 

To  mention  one  vital  matter  out  of  many 
that  Illustrate  the  great,  important,  and  vital 
place  tbe  Congress  plays  in  our  lives:  Tbe 
average  citizen  would  have  been  helpless 
against  Washington  bureaucratic  Inertia,  ar- 
rogance, and  stupidity  If  he  had  not  had  re- 
peated action  by  vigorous  and  Intelligent  and 
experienced  Members  of  the  Congress. 

We  cannot  hope  to  remove  racial  and  re- 
ligious conflict  abroad  and  at  the  same  time 


Ignore  its  afl?ects  at  home.  Wortd  recovery 
depends  on  helping  other  peoples  to  help 
themselves  by  Increasing  their  productivity 
and  thereby  raising  their  standards  of  living. 
Our  own  recovery  depends  upon  exactly  yie 
same  thing,  and  our  ability  to  obUln  the  gen- 
eral  cooperation  of  all  groupe  and  Uiterests  in 
that  objective  wUl  be  a  pretty  fair  Index  of 
what  we  ahaU  t)e  able  to  achieve  in  the  world 
community. 

Again  I  remind  you  that  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  our  international  and  our  domestic 
policies  cannot  be  separated.  Only  the  un- 
thinking will  vote  for  a  candidate  simply  on 
the  claim  that  he  has  a  strong  foreign  record. 
A  man  can't  be  a  statesman  abroad  and  a 
failure  at  home  and  be  of  much  use  In  the 
period  ahead,  either  to  America  or  to  the 
world. 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  which  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights.  I 
appreciated  the  opportunity,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation,  to  have  had  a  part  In 
the  drafting  of  this  liberal  and  construc- 
tive legislation.  The  O.  I.  bill  not  only 
had  the  approv9.1  of  the  various  service 
organizations  but  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  a  grateful  American  people.  It 
represents  a  sound  investment  In  the 
future  of  our  Nation. 

This  morning  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  Gov.  John  Stelle.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rehabilitation  Legis- 
lation for  World  War  2  Veterans,  and  the 
Honorable  Francis  M.  SuUivan.  executive 
director  of  the  National  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion.  This 
letter,  which  I  treasure  most  highly,  and 
my  reply,  are  as  follows: 

THE  Amehican  Legion, 
National  Executivi  CoMMmxr. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  19.  1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Abibnjtht. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Cohcemsi*an:  I'be  American  Legion 
is  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  earnest,  in- 
telligent consideration  and  effort  you  have 
given  to  8.  1767  which  provides  Government 
aid  for  the  readjustment  In  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Hotise 
of  RepresentaUves  appreciated  the  work  of 
your  committee.  This  was  reflected  In  the 
members  following  tbe  lecdersblp  of  Chair- 
man Rankin  and  tbe  commlttet.  members 
when  tbe  measure  waa  up  In  tbe  House  for 
consideration. 

Naturally,  we  of  tbe  American  Legion  are 
very  proud  of  our  part  in  this  program.  We 
feel  when  tbe  measure  becomes  a  law  that 
tbe  proper  plans  may  be  made  for  the  day 
when  the  war  will  have  been  won  and  there 
will  be  mass  demobilization  of  the  present 
day  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

We  believe  tbe  prtvllegee  which  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  terms  of  8.  1767  to  World  War 
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Wo.  a  veteraxu  Is  ft  soxicd  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  Hstion.  Tbe  proposal  repre- 
sents sn  intellisent  spproach  to  the  problem 
of  readjustment  in  clTlllan  Ut»  of  World  War 
No.  a  vetsrans. 

Kgaln.  we  express  otir  sppreciation  for  jrour 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  8.  1707. 
Sincerely  jrours. 

John  Brztxt. 
Chairman,  Special  Committea  on  Re- 
habilitatton   Leffialation  World  War 
Ho.  2  Veterans. 

riAMcu  If.  8tn.LnrAir. 
Executive   Director.   National   Legitla' 
tive  Committee. 


CoMoans  or  ths  Umrto  8t\i 

HOtJSt  or  RCFICSINTATTVti, 

WOMhington.  D.  C.  May  22.  1944. 
Bod.  Jowv  8sbil>. 

Chairmmn,  Committee  on  Rehabilitation 
LegUlation  World  War  No.  2  Veterans. 
Hon.  FaAMcn  M.  SuixrvAJf, 
Executive  Director. 

National  Legielattve  Committee. 
The  American  Legion, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  [}tAa  Pbismm  :  It  li  with  deep  and  pro- 
found appreciation  that  I  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  and  thank  you  for  your  very  kind 
letter  of  May  19.  relative  to  the  Servicemen'! 
Readjustment  Act  of  1044.  which  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  ths  "O  I.  Bill  of  Rights." 
Wot  mt  It  was  IndsMI  a  rare  privilege  and 
grwit  honor  to  have  had  a  part,  as  a  member 
of  ths  Oommittss  on  World  War  Vetsrans' 
Laglslatlon.  In  the  molding  and  enactment 
of  such  rightful  snd  worthy  tsglslatton 

I  eheruh  deeply  ths  dlfWl  opportunity 
which  my  assignment  to  thit  oooMllttss  oflers 
to  b«  of  real  servics  to  tht  MrttoMMfl  and 
vtt«r«ns  u(  all  wars.  I  shall  bs  svtr  alsrt 
and  at  your  ssrvlos  in  thsir  behalf, 

Again  thanking  you  and  with  personal 
rsgards,  I  am, 

Cordially  and  ■Inesrsly. 

Tmos.  O.^naMiTHT, 
.  Jfember  o/  Congress. 


Report  of  John  S.  Kniflit,  Publisher, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  on  Conditions  in 
England 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
desire  to  include  this  most  interesting 
and  informative  report.  John  Knight, 
the  publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  spent  nearly  a  year  in  England,  and 
I  am  sure  that  his  statement  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Free  Press  on  Sunday.  May 
21. 1944.  will  be  enjoyed  by  every  Member 
^f  Congress: 

Since  returning  from  London,  where  I  have 
qpcnt  most  of  the  past  year  as  London  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Censorship,  all  sorts  of 
questions  have  been  thrown  at  me  from  every 
conceivable  direction. 

How  do  otir  boys  get  along  in  England? 

What  do  the  British  thlnJk  of  us?  How's 
the  food?    Has  the  Invasion  really  started? 

There  are  many  others  but  most  of  them 
are  the  natural,  human  inquiries  that  spring 
from  man's  emotions  and  a  curiosity  that  is 
tncreaaed  ten  fold  by  the  3.000  miles  that 
•epMrate  us  from  the  tiny  islands  where  sev- 


eral  million   beautifulfr   trained   and   well 

rubbing  elbows  with 
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taxis,  pink  gin,  and 
of    our    teen-age 

the  queries  that  ars 


equipped  Americans  arc 
their    Indomitable    alllis,    and   getting    ac- 
quainted with  noisy  aif  raids,  village  pubs. 
Brussels  sprouts,  tiny 
ths    English    counterpiirt 
American  "slick  chicks 

Because  so  many  of 
most  frequently  posed  tb  a  recently  returned 
American  fall  into  a  f(  w  well -defined  cate- 
gories, perhaps  I  can  p  n  point  the  answers 
as  I  found  them  into  a 
Here  they  are 

1.  What  about  ths  appearance,  spirit,  and 
general  attitude  of  thi  English  people  now 
In  their  fifth  year  of  wi  r? 

Answer:  They  look  (Xtremely  well,  their 
spirtt  is  excellent,  and  i  Ince  the  famous  bllts 
of  1040-41  they  have  ne  /er  doubted  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Allies  to  nin. 

Quite  naturally,  eve  yone  in  England  is 
fed  up  with  the  war.  bu  ;  it  has  been  going  on 
so  long  that  adjustme  its  have  been  made 
and  the  routine  of  liv  ng  under  the  neces- 
sary restrictions  U  nor  generally  accepted 
without  complaint. 

Unlike  us.  the  BritU  j  have  learned  to  be 
patient  and  they  have  n  3  illusions  about  win- 
nmg  the  war  within  tb*  next  few  months. 

The  food  is  adequate  but  ordinary.  There 
is  some  meat  available  but  poultry  and  fish 
predominate  the  menu.  Sprouts  marrow, 
spinach,  and  potatoes  111  In  the  rest  How 
those  Englishmen  can  I  ill  up,  as  they  do.  on 
quantities  of  starches  w  thout  developing  gar- 
gartuan  girths  is  more  hsn  X  could  ever  un- 
dsrsund. 

As  Brnls  Pyls  has  air  rady  told  you.  8oot«h 
whisky  IS  daily  bsoomi  ng  scaroer  and  thsrs 
It  literally  no  rys  or  twii  rbon  In  London,  Ths 
liquor  is  all  low  proof—  rhich  is  probably  )ust 
M  w«U,  IvtryotM  drir  u  besr  or  lagsr  with 
msali  unlsss  they  oan  m  ord  wins  Tou  rarely 
see  any  water— except  In  ths  bathtub,  and 
that  U  llmlUd  to  S  Ind  ss. 

Ths  thsaters  and  mo  Is*  ars  paeksd  to  ea- 
paetty.  The  London  sti  |s  abounds  with  good 
plays,  sprltely  musical ,  and  excellent  con- 
certs. The  cinema,  or  'flicks."  depending  in 
what  circles  you  move,  get  the  latest  Holly- 
wood "superdoopers,"  and  weave  them  in 
with  the  more  subtle,  r  "strained  British  pro- 
ductions. Needless  to  8  ay.  Betty  Orable,  Bob 
Hope,  and  Betty  Button  draw  the  crowds. 
British  documentary  fllris  are  unexcelled  any- 
where. 

Everyone  works  In  1  ngland.  regardless  of 
station.  Under  a  unli  ersal  service  act,  all 
women  from  18  to  45  arc  called  up.  The  more 
fortunate  drive  cars.  h(  Ip  in  Red  Cross  can- 
teens, or  serve  in  the  various  Government 
ministries.  The  rest  wi  >rk  in  factories  or  toll 
in  the  fields  as  part  cf  the  Women's  Land 
Army. 

It  is  quite  common  tj  see  Lady  X.  attired 
In  coveralls,  handling  riveU  in  a  Spitfire 
plant.  In  at  least  one  I  nstance  with  which  I 
am  acquainted,  a  titled  lady  Is  a  union-shop 
steward  as  well. 

All  men  come  imder  ;he  same  call-up  sys- 
tem until  they  are  51.  Owing  to  a  shortage 
of  mine  workers,  « very  I  cy  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  18  may  either  be  assigned  to  the  forces 
or  put  to  work  in  the  i  line  pits.  The  latter 
group  are  called  the  Bevin  boys,  because 
Ernest  Bevin.  the  Mil  ilster  for  Labor,  de- 
vised the  plan.  Needlei  s  to  say,  it  is  not  too 
popular,  but  is  typical  }f  British  realism. 

a.  How  badly  has  Lon  Jon  been  l)ombed? 

Answer:  Well.  Londo  i  is  a  battlefield  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  oi  e  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tles of  this  war — a  battle  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans were  licked.  It  st  11  looks  like  a  battle- 
field, and  a  view  from  be  air  would  show  a 
city  pockmarked  with  ;aping  holes  and  de- 
struction. There  is  vir  ually  no  repair  work 
being  done.  After  a  rai(  .  the  rubble  is  cleared 
away  and  buildings  nc  t  damaged  too  badly 
are  propped  up  and  mide  safe. 

Cellars  are  used  as  ei  lergency  water  tanks, 
to  be  used  to  combat  i  he  incendiary  bombs 
dropped   In  a  fire  bllt ;.     The   most  recent 


raids  of  last  winter  and  early  spring  were 
quite  severe  and  came  as  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
to  most  Londoners  who  fSlt  tbe  Luftwaffe 
could  never  again  reach  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

For  a  time,  they  had  grown  quite  casual 
about  the  sirens  which  precede  a  raid  but 
this  attitude  no  longer  prevails.  Crowds 
Again  seek  the  cover  of  the  shelters  and  the 
underground  at  night.  The  Luftwaffe  does 
not  fly  In  formation,  as  do  our  daylight 
bombers,  but  darts  in  from  all  directions. 
The  night  bombing  Jerries  are  commonly 
termed  in  the  British  press  as  "scalded  cat" 
raiders  because  they  dive  from  an  altitude  of 
30,000  to  25,000  feet,  release  their  bomb  loads 
and  then  scoot  for  their  airdromes  In  Trance. 

The  raids  are  terrifically  noisy  due  to  the 
rocket  guns  and  antiaircraft  barrage  that  Is 
put  up  by  the  batteries  defending  London. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  half  a  dozen  huge 
fires  burning  in  various  parts  of  the  city  fol- 
lowing a  big  raid  and  the  screaming  sirens  of 
ambulances  and  «re  trucks  give  one  an  eerie 
feeling  of  danger  and  insecurity. 

The  greatest  danger  to  pedestrians  during 
a  raid  comes  from  the  "flak"  thrown  In  the 
air  by  the  British  antiaircraft  defenses.  Lit- 
erally hundreds  of  people  have  been  killed  or 
injured  by  cur  own  "flak." 

I  was  definitely  cured  of  the  great  American 
habit  of  sticking  my  head  out  of  a  window 
to  see  what  was  going  on  when  flying  frag- 
ments of  steel  knocked  out  the  large  window 
In  the  living  room  of  my  apartment.  Fortun- 
ately.  I  was  out  that  night. 

But  life  goes  on.  raids  or  no  raids.  During 
ths  performance  of  a  play  or  a  movie,  ths 
alsrt  sign,  which  warm  that  a  raid  Is  on, 
flashes  on  ths  sUgs,  but  It  Is  seldom  that 
anyons  leaves  his  seat,  I  remember  ths  night 
that  two  American  O  I  '•  wers  seeing  a  show 
and  ths  rail  slgnaU  lighted  up  ovsr  the 
orchestra  pit,  Thsy  Ux>k«d  at  each  other 
rather  uneasily,  wondsring  what  they  should 
do,  Whsn  no  ons  made  a  movs  for  ths  exits 
which  lesd  to  ths  shelters,  ons  O.  I.  tumsd 
to  ths  other  and  said,  "Gee,  these  limeys 
sure  have  guts." 

The  only  reason  for  recurring  raids  on 
London  is  that  Dr  Ooebbels  needs  them  for 
home  consumption  The  people  in  Germany 
know  only  too  well  what  is  being  done  to 
them  by  the  combined  day  and  night  bomb- 
ing of  the  Tanks  and  the  Tommies  as  they 
are  commonly  called  In  Hitlerland.  The 
German  propaganda  minister  is  well  aware 
that  their  will  to  endure  these  devastating 
raids  can  be  intensified  and  prolonged  if  they 
feel  that  England,  and  particularly  London^ 
is  being  subjected  to  the  same  lethal  dose  of 
fire  and  high  explosive. 

After  a  "scalded  cat"  raid  on  London  and 
tbe  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  England, 
the  Berlin  newspapers  paint  a  frightful  and 
lurid  picture  of  the  waste  and  destruction 
that  is  being  dealt  out  to  their  hated  foes. 
Strategically,  there  is  nothing  to  be  accom- 
plished by  bombing  London,  And  it  is  much 
too  late  to  destroy  British  morale.  It  might 
have  been  cracked  during  the  big  blitz  but. 
having  withstood  that  and  with  mounting 
confidence  in  Allied  superiority  of  the  air. 
the  average  Londoner  views  tbeee  hit-and- 
run  raids  as  a  "damned  nuisance."  but  his 
step  is  still  Juanty  and  his  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate victory  as  firmly  established  as  ever 

The  morning  following  a  sizable  raid,  all 
conversation  turns  on  the  damage  done  and 
the  probability  of  the  "Jerries  coming  back 
tonight."  Be  it  barkeep.or  baronet,  the  raid 
of  the  previous  evening  is  he  sole  topic  of 
discussion.  The  chief  plaint  is  that  our  anti- 
aircraft guns  never  knock  enough  Jerries  out 
of  the  sky  to  suit  anyone.  The  difficulty  can 
well  be  imagined  when  these  raiders  fly  In 
at  a  speed  of  300  to  400  miles  an  hour,  drop 
their  bombs,  and  scurry  away  to  the  safety 
of  their  own  airdromes. 

During  a  raid,  the  sky  resembles  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  magnified  tenfold.  The 
raiding  planes  drop  flares  that  light  up  the 
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city  like  the  Polo  Ground  at  a  night  baseball 
game. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  so  mtioh  destruc- 
tion la  done  but  that  the  Luftwaffe  falls  to 
hit  really  important  targets.  Tragically,  the 
poorer  sections  of  London  suffer  most.  When 
the  raiders  are  driven  away  from  their  ob« 
Jectlves  by  the  intense  barrage  6f  antiaircraft 
fire,  they  loose  their  bombs  wherever  they 
can  and  the  huge  flats  where  hundreds  of 
families  ars  housed  and  which  lie  b«low  the 
raiders  return  line  of  flight  get  the  ttill  Im- 
pact. 

Sheltei  elsewhere  is  found  almost  Immedi- 
ately for  the  survivors  and  a  system  of  fire 
watching  and  protection  has  been  organised 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

As  I  said  before,  these  German  raids  actu- 
ally accomplish  very  little  except  to  furnish 
ample  propaganda  for  home  consumption. 
And  how  they  need  Itl 

Well,  that's  all  the  space  we  have  at  our 
disposal  thU  week  but  if  a  friendly  talk  of 
this  sort  over  the  morning  coffee  holds  any 
mtereet,  we'll  be  glad  to  Uke  up  a  few  more 
aspects  of  life  in  wartime  England  next  Sun- 
day. 

Tour  questions  are  respectfully  invited. 

John  8.  Knioht. 


RttolnlloB  of  MbMtoU  UBll«d  NatioBi 
ConmittM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMWWOTS 

Of  Tn  HOUSE  or  RiPRMnrrAirvif 
TucBday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Spetker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 
Beeolutlon  adopted  by  the  membership  of 

the  Minnesota  United  Nations  Committee 

at  the  second  annual  meeting,  at  the  Badls- 

son  Hotel.  Minneapolis,  on  April  22,  liH4 

Whereas  on  November  1,  1043.  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America. 
United  Kingdom.  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 
at  Mobcow.  declared:  that  they  recognize 
the  necessity  of  establishing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international  or- 
ganization, based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states, 
large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security";   and 

Whereas  on  November  6.  1948.  the  United 
States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  85  to  6,  adopted 
the  Connolly  resolution  Incorporating  the 
language  above  quoted  from  the  Moscow  Dec- 
laration; and 

Whereas  encotiraglng  progress  has  been 
made  by  the  United  Nations  In  various  con- 
ferences such  as  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Refiabilltatlon  Conference;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  has  requested  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  bi-partisan  committee  of  Congress 
to  help  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the 
establshlment  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion; but 

Whereas  numerous  questions  have  arisen 
which  may  substantially  affect  the  natiure 
of  the  peace  and  which  should  be  determined 
by  and  through  such  an  international  or- 
ganization rather  than  tmllaterally  by  any 
single  one  of  the  United  Nations  or  by  con- 
ference between  a  few;  and 

Whereas  further  delay  in  the  taking  of 
steps  looking  toward  the  formation  of  a 
general     international     organization     may 


gravely    Jeopardise    its    formation    and    its 
ability   to  function;    Now  Therefore,  be  it 

Jt«soli>etf.  That  we  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  SecreUry  of  State, 
cooperating  with  the  bi-partisan  leadership 
of  Congress  and  collaborating  with  our 
allies,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  to  develop 
plans  for  such  an  international  organization; 
and  we  urge  both  political  parties  to  sup- 
port such  action. 

Reeolved  further,  That  a  copy  of  this  reeo- 
lutlon  be  sent  to  the  President.  Secretary  of 
State,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Poreign 
Relations  Commltte.  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  Minnesota,  and  Minnesota 
delegates  to  the  national  conventions  of  both 
political  parties. 


The  Vcteraat  Express  Apprcciatios 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MiasotTXi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  permission  having  been  granted 
by  the  House,  X  wish  to  extend  In  the 
RaooM  the  following  telegram  X  re- 
ceived on  May  6. 1944.  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Department  of  the 
American  I/eglon  on  the  O.  X.  bill  of 
rlffhte  which  was  reported  by  the  World 
War  Veterans'  LtegUlatlon  Committee,  of 
which  X  am  a  member: 

The  Missouri  Department  of  the  American 
Legion,  representing  40.000  veterans  of  World 
Wars  Wos.  I  and  3.  urgently  request  your 
active  support  of  S.  1767  as  re|*>rted  by 
House  Committee.  Further  request  that  you 
oppose  all  amendments  from  the  floor  such 
as  amendment  of  education  or  the  addition  to 
or  substitution  of  any  adjusted  compensation 
amendment  in  place  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  title. 

Haist  F.  Duogan, 
Department  Adjutant. 

ISi.  Speaker,  tbe  fCUowing  letter  is  a 
letter  of  appreciation  I  have  received 
from  the  national  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  approving  my 
work  for  the  veterans,  signed  by  Francis 
M.  Sullivan,  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  and  by  Hon.  John  Stelle, 
chairman,  American  Legion  special  com- 
mittee on  rehabilitation  legislation  for 
World  War  No.  2  veterans.  Mr.  Stelle 
is  a  former  Democratic  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois.  Both  men  have 
many  years  of  experience  In  veterans' 
problems  and  their  advice  and  counsel 
was  of  great  value  to  our  committee  in 
perfecting  this  constructive  legislation 
which  will  be  so  important  to  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war  and  to  the  future  of 
our  country: 

WssHZKOTOH.  D.  C  May  20.  1944. 
Bon.  Mabion  T.  Bsmher. 

House  of  Representativea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoM<aa8sacAM :  Tbe  American  Legion 
Is  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  earnest,  intelli- 
gent consideration  and  effort  you  have  given 
to  S.  1767  which  provides  Government  aid  for 
tbe  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of  returning 
World  War  No  2  veterans. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Hoiise 
of  BepresenUtlves  appreciated  the  work  of 
your  committee.    TtUs  was  reflected  in  the 


Members  following  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Raitkim  and  the  committee  members 
when  the  measure  was  up  in  the  House  for 
consideration 

Naturally,  we  of  the  American  Legion  are 
very  proud  of  our  part  in  this  program  We 
feel  when  the  measure  beoomes  a  law  that 
the  proper  plans  may  be  made  for  the  day 
when  the  war  will  have  been  won  and  there 
will  be  "mass  demobilisation"  of  the  present* 
day  members  of  the  armed  forces 

We  believe  the  privileges  which  wUl  be 
afforded  by  the  terms  of  8.  Iie7  to  World  War 
No.  a  veterans  la  a  eound  investment  In  tbe 
future  of  our  Nation.  The  propoaal  repre- 
sents an  Intelligent  approach  to  the  problem 
of  readjustment  in  etvUlan  life  of  the  W-vId 
War  No.  2  veteran. 

Again,  we  express  our  appreciation  tor  your 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  8.  1767 

John  Stslls. 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on   Re- 
habilitatton    LegUlation    World    War 
No.  2  Veterans. 

FtANCIS    M.    SUUJVAN. 

Executive   Director,   National   Legisla- 
tive   Committee,    American    Legion. 

rLXAsi  roawABo  to  sobcxomx  tm  tbi  snncx 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.  R.  1767  was 
before  the  House  of  Represent  afives.  on 
May  12,  1944,  I  spoke  on  the  measure 
and  analyzed  ite  provisions.  1  his  legis- 
lation Is  a  matter  of  great  public  impor- 
tance. It  should  come  to  the  attention 
of  all  citlcens.  I  hope  that  thoee  to 
whose  attention  it  comes  will  forward  It 
to  those  DOW  in  the  service  who  are  un- 
able to  get  such  data  through  the  regu- 
lar channels.  As  a  member  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  Committee,  X 
have  been  called  upon  by  many  service- 
men, veterans'  and  their  dependents,  for 
information  about  veterans'  legislation. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  these  peo- 
ple. There  is  so  much  legislation  on 
veterans'  problems  that  it  hardly  can  be 
distributed  in  pamphlet  form  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  it.  However.  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  furnish  any  information  or 
to  help  with  any  claim  presented  to  me 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  One  of  the 
real  satisfactions  I  have  derived  from 
my  service  in  Congress  Is  the  pleasure 
which  has  come  from  handling  thou- 
sands of  inquiries  of  this  kind. 


Wkat  Can  Onr  Yooaf  People  Retarwag 
From  the  War  Expect? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NKW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me,  I  am  including  in 
the  Recoso  an  address  by  our  colleague. 
Representative  LaoMABO  W.  Hall,  of  New 
York,  made  at  Glens  Palls,  N.  Y.,  May  20. 
before  the  Association  of  New  York  State 
Young  Republican  Clubs,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  olB- 
oers  and  members  of  the  Asscclaiion  of  New 
York  State  Young  Republican  Clubs,  I  join 
with  the  other  speakers  in  expressing  to  you 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  racy  k^mt 
invitation  to  address  you  here  tonigbt. 


r 
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It  tea  been  most  pleasant  meetlsf  old 
frtanila  raliiril  trlenda — friends  I  made  dur- 
lof  my  scnrlce  In  the  New  York  Bute  Aaaem- 

bly. 

However,  I  note  with  very  cotulderable  re* 
(ret.  that  m*ny  additional  old  friends  are 
not  here.  Tbey  are  absent  flghtlnf  In  our 
•HMd  forces.  And.  in  their  Mnioe,  their 
IMtriotlam,  their  ■tgrMaiiren— a.  their  desire 
t4>  Mff  tlwlr  country— they  are  reflecting  the 
••me  rtwwmnettca  they  showed  as  Young 
■ip(ltlMa»-fMnf  Ikmmimtu.  in  their  aenr- 

l«  to  the  RepuMlean 


rtfty.  MMI  !•  MM  fVMrat  welfare  of  the  pMpto 
of  tlMtr  mm  •«MBttiitti«e,  the  tute,  and  tiM 
Nation. 

Wa  raaaU,  prMatally.  that  our  tr*»t  Oev- 
mwer.  Tbomaa  1.  Oaway,  toafaA  ht»  poMtlaal 
eeraer  Hi  tIHa  Mat*  aa  a  MaMter  of  Om  Temif 
Republicana 


twy  to  tlM  Ouewaai,  waa.  aa  you  know, 
o<  tha  board  of  your  organization, 
aa  a  Young  Republican  in  Kings 
Ckninty. 

Another  of  many  of  your  bright  stars.  Is 
Herbert  Brownell.  campaign  ouuiager  for  Ur. 
Dewey  In  bla  successful  contest  against  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  more  recently,  campaign  man- 
ager for  Lt.  Oov.  Joe  Hanley. 

Then,  there's  George  Sibley.  Bute  Senator 
Tom  Desmond.  Secretary  of  State  Tom  Cur- 
ran.  SUte  Senator  Walter  Mahoney.  Archie 
Dawson.  Supreme  Oovirt  Justice  Dave  Peck — 
the  ll«t  Is  endleea — because,  the  young  Re- 
publicans have  a  happy  habit  of  attracting 
to  themselves  real  talent — real  energy — men 
with  a  capacity  for  service — and  filled  with 
aggraaalve  spirit. 

In  mentioning  these  names  I  have  omitted 
many  other  famed  young  Republicans,  or 
former  young  Republicans,  who  blazed  their 
own  trails  of  success  through  the  political 
forests  and  often  peril-beset  Jungles  of  state- 
craft. I  say  to  you.  young  Republicans — 
keep  at  It— stay  In  there  and  keep  punching. 

Your  good  president.  In  writing  to  me.  sug- 
pMtad  that  I  speak  to  you  tonight  on  this 
quaattou.  "Can  young  people  returning  from 
the  war  expect  freedom  of  opporttinlty  and 
freedom  from  governmental  restraint?" 

This  Is  a  very  timely  question  Indeed.  I 
l^ave  no  doubt  that  your  president  had  much 
m  mind,  when  he  poeed  the  question,  what 
has  t>een  happening  in  these  United  States 
since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal.  He.  like 
the  rest  of  ua.  has  seen  signposts  whlc]^  in- 
dicate clearly  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  make  over  America.  This  attempt  is  being 
made  by  a  coterie  of  men  who  have  been  able 
to  work  their  way  Into  the  Inner  circle  group 
around  President  Roosevelt.  They  operate  In 
a  subtle,  behind-the-scenes  undercover  way. 

Should  the  New  Deal  stay  In  power  my 
answer  to  the  question  would  be  "No" — an 
emphaUc  '"No." 

Under  normal  conditions  It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  discuss  such  a  q\iestlon  with 
any  gathering  of  Americans.  But  the  condi- 
tions are  not  normal — the  record  of  events. 
omtncu3  in  character,  are  not  conducive  to 
a  peace  of  mind  as  to  the  future  of  America. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  11  years  of  the 
New  Deal,  norma]  developments  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  assaults  that  have 
been  ,  made  on  constitutional  government. 
Each  of  these  asMults  was  studied,  planned: 
each  fits  Into  a  general  pattern — an  attempt 
to  aociallze  or  sovietlze  America. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  recall  to  our  minds 
cmce  again  some  of  those  asaatilts  against 
our  system  of  government. 

The  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  first  glaring  example  of  the  mental 
operations  of  this  palace-guard  group.  No 
more  dastardly  attempt  was  ever  made  by 
a  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  an- 
other independent  branch  of  government 
subservient  to  him  and  a  pawn  In  his  hands. 
But  outiraged  public  opinion.  Liberty  men 
aof!  women,  from  every  comer  of  this  great 


over  by  the  Executive. 


was  fait  and  the  bill  i  ras  defeated 


The  uttar  disregarc 


country  of  ours,  wrath  uUy  hurled  back  this 
grab  for  despotic  pow^  r. 

Tnen  along  came  tie  bill  to  reorganise 
Government  departmei  ts.  luder  which  many 
legislative  functions  would  have  been  taken 


Again,  public  opinion 


and  lack  of  respect 


on  the  part  of  the  F  aaldant  for  the  Con 
graaa  has  baan  shown  |od  at  least  two  occa* 
•lona  raaant^. 

Of  ootma,  our  Praaldant,  alwaya  frasplng 
for  mora  power,  doas  i  ot  ilka  a  strong  Oon^ 
~    we  And  the  rraaidant  joijung  with 


SSTi 


fPBUp  i/hkrh  wot  Id  diacradit  tha  Con* 
In  the  minds  of  h0  paople.  Just  for  a 
It  let  u*  conaid  ir  tha  waasaga  of  tha 
Praaldant  to  tha  OottV  Ma  on  ttoa  aotdlar  vota 
bill.  In  so  manf  « Hfds,  ha  aaetiaad  tha 
Congress  of  att«n»ptini  to  parpetraU  a  fraud 
on  our  soldiers.  No  n  ore  Insulting  maaaaga 
was  ever  panned  by  ■  ity  Praetdant, 

Again,  on  the  tax  b  II,  we  find  the  Prest* 
dent  accusing  the  C4  ngreaa  of  aiding  the 
greedy  Instead  of  the  needy. 

Those  acts,  those  t  leasages,  are  not  Iso- 
lated accidents— they  i  ire  all  a  part  of  a  plan 
to  put  all  power  In  th<  Executive.  Of  course. 
Congress  would  have  o  be  entirely  discred- 
ited before  the  peopU  would  accept  such  a 
plan. 

These  Incidents,  but  a  few  from  the  record 
we  know,  show  the  i  teeign  that  .the  long- 
haired boys  are  trying  to  weave.  Thoughtful 
people. are  aware  of  wUat  is  going  on.  Many 
of  us  are  too  busy  with  business  and  personal 
matters  to  give  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

It  took  the  recent  lelztire  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co..  In  Chlcaf  o.  to  shock  the  people 
into  a  complete  realiz  itlon  of  what  is  going 
on.  Without  a  warra  it  of  any  kind,  a  civil 
ofBcer  of  the  United  i  tates  used  the  United 
States  Army  to  remov  i  the  president  of  that 
company  from  his  offl  ;e.  Boys  who  had  en- 
listed or  been  draftee  to  flgbt  our"  enemies 
from  without  were  use  d  to  attack 'a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  Illinois —  md  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Army?  General  issimo  Biddle.  Attorney 
General  of  the  Unltec   States. 

Oh.  yes;  Generalissimo  Biddle  did  go  to 
court  after  the  p>eople  became  Incensed  over 
the  seizure  of  this  ma  1  order  house.  But  he 
went  to  court  after  tlie  seizure  and  not  be- 
fore the  seizure.  Why,  we  are  entitled  to  ask. 
did  not  Generalissimo  Biddle  go  into  court 
the  day  before  the  lelzure  Instead  of  the 
day  after? 

Some  people  may  fe  ;1  that  these  questions 
are  partisan.  Nothlnj  cotild  be  further  from 
the  truth.  This  Is  n  >t  a  party  question  at 
all.  Rather,  it  is  p.  ba  tie  between  those  who 
believe  in  constitutio]  lal.  Bill -of -Rights  gov- 
ernment and  those  w  lo  believe  in  personal. 
despotic  government. 

For  the  time  being.  Congress  must  be  your 
only  defense  against  these  actions,  but  as 
time  runs  to  January  1945,  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  nake  a  change  in  those 
who  are  in  control  of  3ur  Government  today. 
They  must  be  replacec  by  men  who  believe  in 
constitutional  govern  nent. 

When  Congress  was  told  that  the  President 
must  have  certain  <  mergency  powers,  oe- 
cause  the  enemy  was  rirtually  hammering  at 
the  Golden  Gate  in  California,  and  might 
well  be  expected  to  bli  ;z  our  great  cities  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  Republicans  were 
willing  to  go  along  (in  the  basis  of  patri- 
otism: on  the  basis  (f  submerging  political 
conflicts  for  the  dural  ion  so  that  the  Nation 
might  be  unified  and  the  war  effort  pressed 
to  its  most  energetic  concltislon. 

In  the  public  inter  fst,  I  say  to  you,  with 
all  the  emphasis  at  my  command,  that  a 
test  should  be  made  c  t  these  wartime  powers 
of  the  President — and  immediately — because 
the  original  powers  gi  anted  the  President  as 
a  matter  of  course,  aa  a  tool  for  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  irar,  have  been  utterly 
misintarpreted  and  m  isapplied,  viciously  and 
definitely  misapplied.    And  this  assumption 


of  power  becomes  more  dangerous  as  we  find 
the  President  holding  secret  meetings  with 
other  nations  without  any  but  very  few  Sen- 
ators having  the  remotest  Idea  what  has 
been  done,  what  Is  being  done,  what  tha 
Nation,  through  the  President,  proposes  to 
do  in  the  future.  ^ 

That,  my  frl%nds,  Is  not  oonstltutlotul  gov- 
ernment. It  la  a  dlctatorahlp  no  matter  how 
you  look  at  It. 

Tha  appatiu  for  power  and  mora  power  has 
not  only  touched  tha  Chlaf  Caaoutlva.  Tbara 
Isn't  a  New  Daal  hanebman  or  handyman 
who  Isn't  trying  to  outdo  bla  admin latratlcn 
aollaagua  In  broadcaatlnf  atfi«U  and  dacraaa, 
ami  praparing  drafta  of  IWMttlva  ordara  by 
tha  Morai.  Tha  raflmaotafa  ara  baving  a 
flald  day.  witb  llM  bouaawKa,  tha  induatrlal' 
ist.  the  laboring  man,  being  told  from  day 
to  day  what  they  may  and  may  not  do.  And 
the  planners  ara  multiplying  apace 

Just  now  one  of  the  great  planning  afforta— 
if  you  can  dignify  tha  attempt  In  aueb  a 
way— currently  being  made  Is  for  industry- 
industry  reconversions,  private  Job  making. 

All  industry,  we  know,  ever  since  and  even 
before  Pearl  Harbor  has  obeyed  the  dictataa 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  other  war- 
time boards.  And  Industry  has  long  under- 
stood that,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
reconversion  from  war  to  peacetime  manu- 
facture would  follow.  But  here  again  Indus- 
try which,  with  labor,  helped  to  bail  out  this 
Nation  from  defeat  at  the  hands  of  well- 
prepared  enemies — enemies  pressing  a  war  on 
either  side  of  the  world — has  apparently  been 
listening  to  another  New  Deal  siren  song — a 
song  of  half  truths,  suppositions.  Innuendos. 
and  in  the  "draw  whatever  conclusion  you 
want  to  draw"  philosophy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Baruch  report, 
with  other  somewhat  discursive  reports  from 
New  Deal  agencies — with  constantly  changing 
promises  made  in  succeeding  editions  of 
newspapers — little  else  has  been  worked  out 
looking  toward  rapid  reconversion  of  industry 
either  when  peace  comes,  or  now,  or  at  such 
other  time  when  we  are  "over  the  hump  of 
war  production  tn  any  given  field." 

Constantly  we  read  that  this  or  that  In- 
dustry is  about  to  get  the  green  light  to 
swing  part  of  its  wartime  production  back 
over  to  the  making  of  badly  needed  peace- 
time goods,  but  the  green  lights  only  seem  to 
swing  in  newspaper  columns  and  not  in  the 
vast  arsenal  of  the  Nation's  manufacttu-ing 
facilities.  And  don't  misunderstand  me,  I 
don't  want  war  production  slowed  down  at 
the  expense  of  our  men  at  the  fighting  fronts, 
manning  our  airplanes  or  battlewagons.  On 
the  contrary,  all  of  us  are  willing  to  make 
every  possible  sacrifice  to  the  end  of  winning 
this  war  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

But  what  I  resent — and  what  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  resent — are  the  In- 
cessant barrages  of  New  Deal  contradictory 
reports  on  this  and  that  important  question, 
whether  the  question  be  the  imminence  of 
industrial  reconversion,  the  showing  of  green 
lighu  to  industry,  or  what  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  does  or  does  not  want  done,  or 
what  will  or  will  not  be  the  Inunediate  future 
of  men  within  draft  ages  and  the  moot  ques- 
tions arising  from  weird  interpretations  of 
these  ever-changing  draft  regulations. 

But,  specifically  reverting  to  Industrial 
questions : 

Whereas  Industry  believed  that  before 
peace  came,  and  with  the  coming  of  peace, 
there  would  be  announced  plans  and  orders 
for  industrial  reconversion,  thus  to  keep 
apace  with  the  Nation's  needs  and  post-war 
maniifacttiring  and  economic  situations, 
nothing  concrete  has  materialized. 

And  every  day  In  every  way  the  situation 
becomes  more  and  more  conftised,  more  and 
more  Involved  in  reams  of  apparently  end- 
less contradictions,  "red  tape,"  and  constantly 
changing  orders,  more  and  more  a  cat-and- 
a-cradle  device  representing  the  puny  imagi- 
nations and  the  mental  bankruptcy  of  soma 
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New  Deal  theorists  charged  with  the  duty  of 
aiding  Industry  to  be  efficient. 

My  friends,  you  know  and  I  know  that  in- 
dtaatry  la  navar  clSciant  whan  forced  to  obey 
tha  dletataa  of  men  who  do  not  know  indus- 
try, and  who  know  economics  only  from  ths 
textbooks  of  slightly  "pink "  profaaaors  who 
haunted  Ivy-covered  walls  before  being  splr- 
Itad  tbarafrom  tc  Waablngton  to  "aava"  tha 
Nation. 

Now,  tha  New  Daal  administration  haa 
anoouragad  poat-war  planning  by  induatry— 
In  faat,  aooM  Oovammant.  a«anelaa  hava  baan 
aandtng  out  vary  Inalatant  qtiaatlonnalraa 
dawandtng  to  know  wbat  flvan  corporatlona 
and  aompantaa  ha? a  dona  and  ara  doing  about 
poat'War  pUnlng. 

But,  tha  pay-uff  la— and  I  uaa  tha  vamae« 
ular  advlsadly— aUnoat  ooinddanul  wItt  tha 
dtatrlbutlon  of  tba  qtiaatlonnalraa  baving  to 
do  with  post-war  planning— the  vartotjs  Naw 
Daal  agenalaa  Isaua  a  series  of  contradictory 
raporta  which  make  aclantlfle  poat-war  plan* 
nlng  utterly  Impoaalbla. 

In  connection  with  the  furegolng,  1  mean 
to  say  that,  with  thousands  of  Indiutrlal 
firms  engaged  In  trying  to  draw  up  post-war 
plans — the  New  Deal  agencies  have  made  an- 
nouncements to  the  effect  that  "It  cannot 
be  determined  at  this  time  exactly  what  ma- 
terials or  to  what  extent  varying  materials, 
or  in  what  quantity  materials  will  be  avail- 
able for  release  to  manufacturers  in  the  early 
poat-war  days." 

Consequently,  many  manuiactvirers  have 
written  me.  and  with  heat,  asking. 

"How  the  devil  can  we  draw  up  post-war 
plans  when  we  don't  know  what  material  the 
Government  will  release  in  poet-war  days, 
or  before  post-war  days?  And  what  la  tha 
use  of  planning  if  you  don't  know  what  to 
plan,  or  on  what  to  predicate  any  given 
plan?" 

Others  have  written  to  say  that,  apparently 
we  propose  to  not  only  do  much  in  feeding 
the  world  in  the  post-war  days,  but  in  re- 
constructing a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bombed-out  areas  of  the  world,  or  furnish- 
ing material  by  and  through  which  such  con- 
struction may  t>e  had.  All  of  which  prompts 
the  question  In  the  minds  of  those  writing 
me:  "If  this  be  so — where  do  we  come  off — 
what  of  otir  American  Industry — where  do  we 
get  the  necessary  materials — and  what  pro- 
portion of  materials  do  we  get?" 

Yes;  I  know,  the  two  statements  are  sim- 
ilar— merely  phrased  differently — but  the 
whole  New  Deal  system,  planning,  discus- 
alons.  publicity,  alarms,  emergencies,  back- 
ing, and  filling  are  so  completely  cockeyed 
that  they  don't  make  sense  to  anybody,  par- 
ticularly the  men  who.  In  the  final  analysis, 
will  have  to  lead  this  cotmtry  back  into 
the  pathways  of  mdustrlal  reconstruction 
and  economic  stability. 

Immediate  stability  of  Government  and  re- 
conversion of  industry  will  not  and  cannot 
oome  in  the  post-war  period  if  the  Roose- 
velt administration  continues  in  power. 
How.  \mder  such'  a  set-up,  can  yotmg  people 
returning  from  the  war  expect  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  freedom  from  governmen- 
tal restraint? 

ShoiUd  the  New  Deal  be  reelected  come 
November,  it  will  then  place  In  full  f«oe 
and  effect  the  most  despotic  powers  ever 
■een  in  the  administration  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  not  using  empty  words  In  saying  this. 
Nor  am  I  speaking  llghUy.  SlmUarly.  I  am 
not  speaking  for  political  effect. 

Should  the  New  Deal  be  rettuned  to  even- 
greater  power  this  fall— It  is  my  considered 
view  that  the  regimentation  of  the  American 
people  would  rise  to  unparalleled  heighta— 
heights  which,  eventtiaUy.  would  bring  great 
internal  disaster  to  this  Nation  of  ours. 

And  mark  you  well,  returning  servicemen 
and  women  will  be  in  no  mood  for  regi- 
mentation—for limitation  of  opportunity — 
for  a  splt-and-pollsh  form  of  Government 
with  the  fighting  men  the  virtual  servants 
of  several  million  Government  employees — 


and  there  still  are  almost  8,000,000  of  thaaa 
Pedesal  employeaa. 

I  say  to  you,  in  great  serlouanaaa,  tba 
New  Deal  muat  go.  It  muat  be  replaced  by 
an  understanding  admlnlatratlon— ona  not 
dealrotis  of  constant  appeals  to  hatreds,  claaa 
consclotisnaaa,  tha  perpetual  array  of  capital 
against  labor  and  vioa  varaa. 

Wa  muat  bava  a  Republican  admlnlatra* 
tlon.  Wa  muat  bava  a  thoroufbly  eompa- 
tant,  ordarly,  Uwful,  law-abiding  administra- 
tion baaad  on  daoaoeracy.  Wa  muat  bava  a 
raatoratlon  of  govammant  by  and  wltb  Uia 
full  eonaant  of  tha  govamad. 

You  Tounff  RapuMleans,  and  tbinking  alt- 
laana  ^aryvtoara,  aan  help  make  tbia  poa- 
aibta. 

Thank  you  vaiy  mueb. 


Negro    Soldier    Morale    Ea<Uii(ered   in 
Soutk— Bof  LiMi  Chki  Caoae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBtAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PKHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.    EBERHARTER.      Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  articles 
by  Orrin  C.  Evans  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record: 

NCCaO       SOUHXa       MOBALE        ENSANCCaXD        IN 

South — Bus  Lines  Chief  Cause — Discaim- 

NATIOM    BT    T»AKSPOrr    PiBlCS    Neab    Campb 

Vkiottb    AMD    Heartless — Clubb   STAwnAEo 

Equifmemt  roa  Daiviss 

(By  Orrin  C.  Evans) 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  400.000  or 
more  Negroes  from  Northern  States  have  been 
Inducted  into  the  Army  and  sent  to  southern 
camps  for  training. 

And,  as  their  number  Increased,  reports  of 
mistreatment  and  persecution  of  Negro  sol- 
diers, both  by  military  authorities  and  civil- 
ian population,  haye  grown  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Stories  widely  circulated — and  almost  aa 
widely  believed — in  Negro  communities  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  northern  areas  have 
brought  about  a  tragic  lowering  of  morale — 
even  to  the  extent  of  impairing  patriotism 
among  thousands  of  the  folks  at  home. 

War  bond  sales  among  Negroes  have  de- 
creased: bonds  bought  on  the  pay-roll  deduc- 
tion plan  are  cashed  far  too  often;  even  the 
Salvation  Army — which  always  had  a  good 
standing  among  Negroes — ^finds  support 
dwindling. 

FCOPAGANOI8TS  ACTIVE 

Propagandists  have  been  alert  to  take  every 
fair  and  unfair  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Negroes  have  been  sent  south  to  train — a  war- 
time necessity,  according  to  established  mili- 
tary principles,  for  the  simple  reason  that  In 
a  warmer  climate  there  are  more  days  suit- 
able for  drill  and  maneuvers. 

The  propagandists  have  twisted  any  inci- 
dent they  can  lay  theh:  hands  to  tato  declara- 
tions to  the  effect  that  "the  admlntetration 
is  sending  Negroes  down  south  to  be  kicked 
around  and  is  doing  nothing  to  help  them." 

The  reports  from  the  South — by  propa- 
gandists, by  grapevine  and  in  direct  letters 
from  Negro  servicemen — add  up  to  a  mass  of 
rumor,  which  it  ie  Impossible  to  jtidge  from 
a  distance. 


uuMTs  vacn 
For  that  reason,  tha  Record  aant  me  on  a 

8,400-mUe  tour  of  southern  camp  areas  to  get 


the  facta.  X  am  a  northern-born  Negro.  I 
had  never  been  to  the  South  before.  In 
thoae  reapecta  I  was  like  thousands  of  Negro 
boya  who  have  been  aent  to  southern  campa. 
I  waa  m  and  about  14  campa  In  7  Btatea. 
I  Ulked  to  hundreds  of  Nagro  aoldlars  from 
the  North. 

WHAT  KB  fOUMD 

On  tha  baala  of  wbat  I  aaw  and  haard,  I 
can  report  thaaa  facu: 

1,  In  avary  camp,  tha  Nagro  datactunanu 
ara  saparatad  from  whita  troopa  with  daflniu 
Nagro  araaa  and  wblta  aiwaa,  wltb  ona 
axeaptlon;  At  Fort  Banning.  Oa,,  Nagro  .and 
wbiu  oflkjar  aandldataa  by  voluntary  agr**- 
mant—traln,  live,  and  eat  In  tha  aama  qtiar- 
tars,  wltb  no  friction. 

3  With  rare  axeaptlona,  nortbam  Mttxo 
•oldlara  atatad  without  qualification  that  tha 
food,  qtiartara.  anurtalnment  faculties,  and 
treatment  generally  In  these  areaa  were  aa 
good  aa  among  the  white  soldiers. 

CAaE  or  Dcuanun  HacEixtifATioM 
8.  In  only  one  camp— Gordon  Johnston, 
Fla. — waa  there  evidence  of  downright,  de- 
liberate discrimination.  There,  Nagro  sol- 
diers are  forced  to  perform  menial  tasks 
(such  as  latrine  duty)  for  the  entire  poet, 
thus  being  made,  in  effect,  servants  to  white 
soldiers. 

4.  In  towns  near  camps,  Negroes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  severe  segregation  prevalent  In  the 
South.  Moat  southern  Negroes  defended 
this  to  me  with  such  statements  as:  "We 
know  where  we  can  go  here,  and  dont  pre- 
tend, like  you  northern  Negroes,  that  wa 
can  go  anywhere.  When  did  you  rent  a  room 
in  the  beet  hotel  in  Philadelphia?"  North- 
em  Negroes  resent  the  obviousness  of  the 
segregation,  but,  with  rare  exceptions,  take 
it  philosophically. 

Nsoao  omcEES  kxsentib 
6.  Negro  officers  are  resented  by  white  civil- 
ians and  some  white  soldiers.  Sometimes 
the  officers  take  off  their  insignia  befcn^ 
going  into  town,  in  order  to  avoid  tm- 
pleaaantneas. 

6.  Despite  all  propaganda  to  the  euect  that 
racial  tension  is  increasing  In  the  South, 
Negro  leaders  to  whom  i  talked  were  xinanl- 
mous  that  the  situation  has  Improved  un- 
believably, with  the  exception  of  a  few  areas 
in  Alabama  and  Texas. 

Those  are  the  broad  general  facts — and  not 
a  bad  picture  basically;  not  a  picture.  Indeed, 
which  Jvistlfies  the  deep  concern  felt  by  many 
friends  and  relatives  of  Negro  soldiers. 

But  I  did  find  one  condition  which  Is  ao 
Irritating  to  Negro  soldiers  (especially  thoae 
from  the  North)  that  I  could  understand 
why  one  of  them  said  to  me  recently:  "I 
feel  that  If  I  go  on  the  other  side,  I'm  going 
to  die  anyhow.  Since  I  have  this  stuff  (his 
uniform)  on,  I'd  Just  as  soon  die  here  and 
take  a  few  of  these  'pecks'  (white  Southern- 
erns)  with  me." 

CAMP    TaANSPOETATION    BAO 

It  Is  a  problem  which  seems  trivial  to  tell — 
so  trivial  that  one  wonders  why  nothing  haa 
been  done  about  it — and  yet  which  wrings 
the  hearts  and  embitters  the  mlnda  of  men 
wearing  their  country's  uniform. 

I  refer  to  public  transportation — ^not  trans- 
portation for  long  and  Important  tripe,  but 
the  simple  matter  of  getting  to  town  and 
back  when  a  soldier  has  a  week  end  (or  a 
few  hours)  off  duty. 

I  can  pretty  well  sum  It  up  by  telling  what 
I  saw  one  night  as  I  stood  on  a  busy  comer 
of  Oak  Street  in  the  heart  of  the  Negro  sec- 
tion of  Montgomery,  Ala. 

There  was  a  bus  stop  sign  on  Uie  comer. 

A  group  of  Negro  soldiers  from  Maxwell 
Field,  which  grew  larger  as  the  mlnutaa 
passed,  stood  with  me. 

IjKlvaa    fF*»»"    WITH    CLUB 


Along  came  a  bus,  a  rather 
affair,  operated  by  a  local  company.    Tttm 
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dn?flr  was  k  tobacco-chewing,  not-well- 
•baven  "cracker"  type  of  man — the  sort  of 
panoo  who  la  referred  to  In  tbe  South  as 
**poor  white  trash."  He  was  armed  with  a 
«lub  nearly  as  big  as  a  cattle  stick.  Clubs 
are  standard  equipment  for  southern  bus 
drivers  these  days;  some  of  them  even  carry 
pistols:  one  shot  a  Negro  soldier  dead  In 
Alexandria.  La.,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  trafllc  light  was  red.  The  driver 
slowed  down,  trying  to  avoid  a  stop.  He 
didn't  make  It.  But  he  didn't  pull  up  to  the 
curb. 

The  Negro  soldiers  sxirged  out  as  the  bus 
stopped.. 

ro«  wHrn:   peopli 

Without  opening  the  door,  the  driver 
shouted:  "This  bus  for  white  people.  CuUud 
bus  jest  behind." 

The  light  changed  and  the  bus  moved  on. 
The  disappointed  soldiers  dropped  back  to 
the  curb. 

Another  bus  came  up  after  a  few  minutes. 
The  driver  said  the  same  thing. 

The  third  bus  stopped. 

"Going  to  Maxwell  Field?"  shouted  one  of 
the  soldiers. 

"Naw.  •  said  the  driver.  "This  alnt  no  Max- 
well Field  btis." 

He  drove  on,  too. 

WAMT  MO  COLORED  SOLOmS 

•That  driver's  lyln'  to  you."  volunteered  a 
native.  "They  Just  don't  want  no  colored 
passengers,  especially  not  no  colored  soldiers." 

That  Incident  on  Oak  Street  In  Mont- 
gomery Is  Important  not  Just  to  the  few 
dozen  or  the  few  hundred  soldiers  who  had 
to  walk  10  miles  back  to  camp  after  a  "free 
etening."  It  Is  In^portant  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

In  fact.  I  feel  safe  In  saying  that: 

At  least  60  jpercent — probably  80  percent— 
of  the  justifiable  resentment  of  Negro  soldiers 
In  the  South  (which,  of  course.  Is  trans- 
mitted to  their  relatives  and  friends  In  the 
North )  Is  due  directly  to  the  heartless,  vldous 
discrimination  of  the  local  bus  lines. 

It  seems  unbelievable  that  the  conduct  of 
a  few  score  bus  companies  and  a  few  thou- 
sand drivers  should  be  a  major  factor  In 
national  morale. 

CAnTAUOBB  BT    PROPAGANDIST 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  resentment 
aroused  by  rowdy  bus  drivers  should  furnish 
a  major  part  of  the  resentment  capitalized 
by  such  propagandists  as  Edgar  O.  Brown,  the 
bewhlskered  Negro  who  has  been  sponsoring 
profitable  causes  for  30  years  and  Is  now 
known  In  Chicago  as  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
cormick's "favorite  son." 

Brown  can  take  one  letter  from  a  Negro 
soldier  who  has  been  pushed  around  by  bus 
drivers  and  use  It  to  prove  that  the  admin- 
istration hates  and  persecutes  Negroee. 

It  does.  Indeed,  seem  strange  that  this 
condition  has  been  allowed  to  continue — 
especially  when  the  Army  authorities  could 
remedy  the  whole  thing  In  34  hours,  as  has 
been  proven  In  one  camp  area  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  In  another. 

otrroiowTH  or  jim  caow  laws 
The  bus  slttiation  Is.  of  course,  the  out- 
growth of  the  Jim  Crow  laws  of  the  Southern 
States.  These  laws  provide  for  segregation 
of  the  Negro  and  white  passengers  on  public 
vehicles.  On  trains  separate  coaches  are 
provided.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  found 
that  in  general  the  railroads  are  providing 
adequate  apace  tor  Negroes. 

Sometimes  tbe  Negro  cars  are  overcrowded 
and  there  are  empty  seats  In  the  white 
coaches.  More  often  It's  tbe  other  way 
around.  For  Instance,  as  I  was  going  down 
from  Waahlngton  at  the  start  of  my  trip 
thTe  were  vacant  seats  in  the  Jim  Crow  car. 
At  Quantlco.  Va..  the  marine  training  base, 
three  white  persons  came  into  tbe  car — two 
vattnca  and  a  woman. 
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The  Negro  porter 
they   would   have   to 
was  for  Negroes  only, 

"There  isn't  a  seat  In 
I'm  not  going  to  stand 
mond."  said  one  of  the 

The  porter  brought 

"I  and  the  Rlchmo4d 
Potomac  Railroad."  he 
laws  of  this  State.    It's 
and   whites   can't   ride 
You'll  have  to  get  out." 

They  did. 

"Hot  dog."  said  a 
why  I  love  the  South. 

He  la  ugh  ted.     He 
In  his  laugh  was 
resignation.     The 
right,  but  he  had 
Jim  Crow  cars  himself 
crowded  and  he  could 
that  experience — his 


in  and  told  them 
ve — that  the  coach 
'  "hey  refused, 
any  other  coach  and 
all  the  way  to  Rich- 
marines, 
the  conductor. 
Fredericksburg  & 
I  aid.  "don't  make  the 
the  law  that  Negroes 
In   the  same   coach. 


o  sailor.     "That's 

Jim  Crow  In  reverse." 

a  Northern  Negro. 

and  humor  and 

bittimess   was   there,   all 

the  discomforts  of 

vhen  they  were  over- 

a  little  fun  out  of 

of  the  kind. 
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DEKTED  TRAN  iPORTATION 


With  busses  the  situation 
the    most    tolerant. 
Negro  can't  continue 

A  man  can  be  shovei 
car  or  a  Jim  Crow  wa 
himself  with  the  thought 
on  prejudice  and  race 
latlon  upon  him — i 
through  education  In 
racy  will  end  that  sort 

But  when  dlscrimlna 
that  a  man — and  a  mai  i 
form,   at   that — Is  forbidden 
transportation  at  all 
been  reached.     That 
which  produces  despair 
back  home.     And  the 
buying  bonds  and  sup^rtlng 


Is  such  that  even 

most    peace-loving 

take  It  with  a  grin. 

off  Into  a  Jim  Crow 

room  and  console 

that  a  law  based 

forced  the  humll- 

that    some     time. 

tolerance,  democ- 

}f  discrimination. 

Ion  reaches  the  point 

in  his  coimtry's  uni- 

to  use   public 

breaking  point  has 

the  final  straw 

ng  letters  to  the  folks 

:olks  back  home  stop 

the  Red  Cross. 
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rXW  SEATS 


RESERVED" 


On  busses,  the  Jim 
a  few  back  seats  for  N^roes. 

In  Houston.  Tex.,  I  fc  und 
rigid.     The  back  6  sea  .s 
room  for  13  persons — pjus 
in  the  aisle  up  to  the 

In  New  Orleans  ther ; 
reading  "White"  on  oiic 
on  the  o*her.    Negroea 
could  move  the  sign 
as  the  occaalon  warrailted 

But    in    many    plac€  »> 
whites  fill  from  the  f^ont 
the  rear. 
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That  meant  that 
bus  took  seats  from 
Negroes  did   the  same 
Jim  Crow  division 
accordance  with  the 
Negro  passengers. 

It  is  obvious  that  as 
on  the  busses  of  this 
fewer  white  people. 

The  bus  drivers 
tlnctlon  and  respect 
men — don't  want  Negrc 
don't   take   them. 

Bus    transportation 
way  a  soldier  can  get 
for  an  evening  or  on 
often  hard-earned 

The  tobacco-chewlni 
bus  drivers — obviously 
not  under  the  direct 
ployers — won't  provide 
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wo    TVM    WALK  tMO    10    MILXS 


In 


There  Isn't  any  fun 
you  have  to  walk  10  miles 

To  end  this  situation 
chief  cause  of  complaint 

It  can  be  done  wltho  at 
back   North   or   without 
Crow  laws  or  without 
democratic  tolerance, 


C  row  system  "reserves" 


the  division  quite 
were  for  Negroes — 
the  standing  room 
4ivlslon  line. 

was  a  movable  sign, 

side  and  "Colored" 

and  white  passengers 

brward  or  backward, 

d. 

the   bus   rule   was, 
colored  fill  from 


white  people  entering  the 

front  in  order,  and 

from  the  rear.    The 

established  Itself  In 

lumber  of  white  and 


I  aore  Negroes  are  taken 
1  jrpe,  there  Is  room  for 


only  claim  to  dis- 
that  they  are  white 
passengers.   And  they 


wee  L-end 


Is   virtually   the  only 

Prom  camp  to  town — 

a  highly  prized  and 

pass. 

club-totlng  cracker 

with  the  approval,  If 

orders,   of   their  em- 

that  transportation. 


If 


a  trip  to  town 

each  way. 

would  remove  the 

of  Negro  soldiers. 

moving  the  soldiers 

repealing   the   Jim 

dlucatlng  the  South  to 


In  fact.  It  has  been  done  by  one  camp 
commander. 

Lack  of  FACTLrraa  in  Sooth  por  Negroes  Him 

Morale  or  Soldiers  and  Families 

(By  Orrik  C.  Evans) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

I  was  In  Fayettevllle,  N.  C,  tired  enough 
to  drop,  and  with  no  place  to  stay.  It  was 
11:30  p.  m. 

I  considered  stretching  out  on  a  bench  in 
the  Jim  Crow  waiting  room  of  the  railroad 
station.     But  I  was  advised  against  It: 

"They're  apt  to  arrest  you  for  vagrancy." 

So  I  asked  a  Negro  taxi  driver  if  he  covildn't 
find  me  a  place  to  sleep — any  place. 

He  looked  tm  over,  and  paid  a  compliment 
to  my  somewhat  disheveled  costume  by  say- 
ing: "Don't  think  I  can  find  a  place  you'd 
want." 

I  told  him  I  had  to  have  a  place. 

"m  take  you  to  a  place,  then,"  he  said. 
"It  ain't  so  clean,  but  It's  safe." 

DRIVEN  TO  HOVEL 

He  drove  me  to  a  house  which  was  no  more 
than  a  hovel.  The  slovenly  "landlady" 
showed  me  a  room,  about  9  by  9.  The  floor 
was  grimy.  The  furniture  was  a  repulsively 
dirty  cot  and  not  much  else.  I  gritted  my 
teeth  and  asked  the  price. 

"What  time  you  goln'  to  get  up?"  she  asked. 

I  told  her  I  hoped  to  sleep  late — perhaps 
until  10  a.  m. 

"If  you  git  out  by  8."  she  said,  "It'll  be  fS.'* 

And  If  I  stayed  until  10? 

That,  she  said,  would  be  another  day,  and 
it  would  be  $10.  After  some  more  talk,  we 
compromised.  I  paid  $7.50  for  the  room  im- 
til  10 — a  matter  of  75  cents  an  hour  or  more 
for  a  room  that  wouldn't  be  more  than 
two  bits  a  night  In  a  Philadelphia  flop  house. 

SOLDIERS'    PROBLEM 

In  that  experience — and  many  another 
like  it — I  came  face  to  face  with  one  of  the 
problems  of  Negro  soldiers  stationed  In  the 
South,  and  particularly  of  their  families. 

The  service  facilities  open  to  Negroes  In 
the  South — rooms,  taxicabs.  restaurants,  tap- 
rooms, etc. — are  limited.  Because  of  the  low 
economic  status  of  the  Negro,  they  have  been 
not  only  limited,  but  generally  far  from 
good — ranging  from  fair  In  the  larger  cities 
to  indescribably  bad  in  small  communities. 

The  war  has  brought  an  influx  of  Negroes, 
Increasing  the  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
local  Negro  civilians  are  more  proei>erous, 
earning  $35  a  week  up.  Instead  of  $5  to  $15. 

Soldiers'  families  are,  according  to  south- 
ern Negro  standards,  "rich." 

Army  pay  plus  allotments  give  many  a 
Negro  family  an  income  beyond  its  fondest 
dreams. 

PRICES    SKYROCKET 

Prices  for  the  Inadequate  services  have 
skyrocketed.  The  O.  P.  A.  may  be  efficient 
in  some  areas,  but  apparently  has  no  time 
to  control  prices  in  Negro  communities. 

I  mentioned  in  another  article  that  I  rode 
In  a  taxlcah  driven  by  a  white  woman  In 
Hatttesburg,  Miss.  I  add  now  that  she 
charged  me  35  cents.  For  the  return  trip, 
a  Negro  driver  charged  me  50  cents.  Both 
worked  for  the  same  company.  The  Jim 
Crow  driver  apparently  considered  he  had  • 
special  license  to  gyp  his  passengers. 

I  haggled  with  a  Negro  cab  driver  over  a 
trip  from  Montgomery.  Ala.,  to  Haynevllle. 
a  distance  of  18  miles.  He  wouldn't  come 
down  from  $30.  I  finally  got  another  one  to 
take  me  for  $10. 

so     CENTS     POR     BREAKFAST 

At  the  Greenleaf  Cafe  In  Petersburg.  Va.. 
I  paid  80  cents  for  breakfast  of  fried  eggs, 
poUtoes,  bread,  and  no  butter.  Eggs  were 
33  cents  a  dozen  in  stores,  or  30  cents  from 
street  vendors. 
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Whisky  can  be  bought  around  campe  for 
$5  a  pint.  "Shots"  of  questionable  origin 
rtin  60  cents  or  more  in  back -street  saloons. 

These  conditions  constitute  a  direct  In- 
justice, which  while  not  ranking  with  the 
bus  scandal — account  for  much  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction among  Negro  soldier*  In  the 
South.  It  would  seem  possible  that  tbe  Gov- 
ernment— which  rightly  builds  emergency 
homes  for  migrant  war  workers  and  estab- 
lishes reasonably  priced  cafeterias  in  the 
Pentagon  Building — might  do  something  to 
make  the  matters  of  eating  and  sleeping  more 
tolerable  for  Its  citizen  soldiers  and  their 
families.  * 

CLAIM  crrxo 

They  have  a  claim  equal  to  that  of  the 
war  workers,  it  would  seem.  The  Negro  sol- 
diers were  sent  South  because  the  climate 
there  is  suitable  for  training,  Just  as  war 
workers  go  to  Philadelphia  and  other  cities 
because  that's  where  they  are  needed  on 
certain  Jobs  The  case  for  emergency  facili- 
ties appears  to  be  the  same. 

In.  my  3,400-mile  tour  of  Southern  States, 
I  found  good  mixed  with  the  bad,  as  Roy 
Wllklns.  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  told  me  I  would. 

I  found  that  Negro  leaders  generally  are 
not  too  despondent — although  they  often 
are  disheartened  by  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation, which  arouse  cumulative  resentment. 

OVER-ALL  PICTURE 

Carter  Wesley,  editor  of  the  Houston  In- 
former, Negro  newspaper,  expressed  a  gen- 
eral opinion  when  he  said  to  me: 

"The  over-all  picture  throughout  the  South 
In  regard  to  Improved  conditions  for  Negroes 
is  unbelievably  better." 

It  was  inspiring  to  find  that  conditions  in 
communities  where  Negroes  were  stationed 
In  World  War  No.  1  generally  are  better  than 
those  where  Negroes  have  been  brought  in 
for  tbe  first  time. 

That  makes  one  feel  that  people  can  get 
along  together  if  they  know  each  other. 

I  discovered  on  this,  my  first  trip  through 
the  South,  that  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference 
what  particular  person  you  happen  to  be 
dealing  with.  My  experiences  on  two  dining 
cars  illustrate  that  point. 

TABLE    RESERVED 

The  southern  railroads  reserve  a  table  or 
two  at  the  end  of  the  car  for  Negroes.  Some- 
times a  curtain  Is  hung  between  them  and 
the  white  tables,  sometimes  not. 

On  the  Seaboard  Airline,  I  and  three  Negro 
soldiers  went  to  the  dining  car  a  few  miles 
above  Raleigh.  N.  C  White  passengers  oc- 
cupied the  table  reserved  for  us.  We  waited 
until  they  finished.  The  steward  beckoned 
us  forward,  then  motioned  us  back,  and  gave 
the  table  to  a  wizened  old  Chinese,  who  had 
come  up  behind  us.  He  wore  no  coat,  collar, 
or  tie.  But  he  ate  at  our  table,  all  alone, 
while  we  were  made  to  wait. 

On  the  same  railroad  some  days  later,  an- 
other Negro  and  I  went  Into  the  diner,  Just 
behind  four  white  men.  They  took  the  only 
remaining  seats— which  were  at  a  Negro 
table.  This  steward  (a  southerner,  like  the 
other),  came  up  to  us,  told  us  he  was  sorry, 
but  we  would  have  to  wait  a  moment.  He 
then  told  the  white  men  they  must  move. 
One  of  the  white  men  glared  at  us,  but  they 
all  moved,  and  we  were  seated. 

CONTRASTS  NUMEROUS 

It  Is  possible  to  find  such  contrasts  all  over 
the  South.  The  unfortunate  thing  Is  that 
propagandists  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
true  picture,  but  have  picked  out  the  bad. 
Ignoring  the  good  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  Justifiable  resentment. 

Thus  bus  drivers — and  the  type  of  men  who 
bulldoze  Negroes  on  station  platformfr— fur- 


nish grist  for  the  mills  of  such  men  ss  Mgar 
O.  Brown,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  article  as 
a  leader  in  the  movement  to  stir  up  Northern 
Negroes  with  half  truths. 

Brown  was  a  new  dealer  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  he  decided  the  "other  side"  was 
more  profitable.  In  the  words  of  David  Kel- 
lum,  executive  of  a  Chicago  Negro  newspaper, 
be  became  Col.  B.  R.  McCormlck's  "favorite 
son." 

AIDED  NEGRO  MERCHANT 

About  all  he  has  ever  done  for  Negroes  in 
the  South  was  to  induce  a  well-to-do  Negro 
merchant  to  run  for  United  States  Senator 
In  Mississippi.  When  Brown  got  through 
with  him  tbe  "candidate"  wasnt  a  merchant, 
let  alone  a  Senator;  he  wasn't  even  a  Missis- 
slpplan.    Nobody  knows  where  he  went. 

Now  he  Is  telling  Negroes  that  their  sons 
and  brothers  and  friends  are  being  persecuted 
in  the  South.  He  claims  credit  for  reversing 
the  political  trend  In  some  areas. 

It  is  trxie  there  was  a  reversal  last  year — as 
noted  in  the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twentieth, 
thirtieth,  thirty-second,  thirty-sixth,  fortieth, 
forty-fourth,  forty-seventh,  and  fifty-second 
wards  here,  which  swung  to  the  Republicans. 

Much  of  the  real  credit  for  the  swing — if  It 
Is  based  on  resentment,  as  a  great  deal  of  It 
seems  to  be — should  go  to  those  bus  drivers 
who  won't  let  Negroes  ride,  to  the  people  who 
gouge  them  for  poor  meals  and  lodging,  and 
to  the  scattered  bigoted  Army  officers  in  a 
few  of  the  camps  who  seem  unable  to  sub- 
merge racial  prejudices  In  the  Interests  of  a 
united  America,  or  else  Just  don't  care. 

It  may  seem  a  little  thing,  but  It  is  impcv- 
tant  to  the  men  who  have  to  suffer  in  the 
South. 

I  know, 'because  I  have  been  there. 


Defeat  of  Hon.  John  M.  Costello 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALnroRNiA 
vIN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  26. 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  defeat  of  one 
of  California's  outstanding  Congress- 
men. John  M.  Costello,  in  the  primary 
election.  Coming  from  the  adjoining 
congressional  district.  I  can  say  that  the 
campaign  conducted  by  the  C.  L  O.  po- 
litical-action group  against  both  John 
Costello  and  myself  was  of  the  dirtiest 
and  lowest  type. 

The  editorial  from  the  Hollywood 
Citizen-News,  written  by  Judge  Harlan 
Palmer,  which  I  insert  in  the  Rscord.  has 
aroused  a  virtual  storm  of  favorable  com- 
ment because  it  definitely  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head: 

BEHIND 

Congressman  John  M.  Costello  was  de- 
feated Tuesday  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  reelection  as  RepresenUtive  from 
the  Fifteenth  District  (central  Hollywood). 
Though  he  is  a  Democrat,  he  won  an  over- 
whelming plurality  of  the  votes  for  the  Ele- 
publlcan  nomination  but  under  the  law  he 
cannot  have  the  nomination  of  another  party 
unless  he  also  wins  the  nomination  of  bis 
own  party. 

The  election  results  decree  that  the  coxmtry 
is  to  lose  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest. 


most  contcientlous  Members  of  Congress — • 
clear  thinker  from  whose  intelligence  in  find- 
ing a  sensible  way  through  governmental 
problems  the  whole  country  has  been  profit- 
ing. 

Congressman  Costello  was  defeated  t>e- 
cause  he  would  not  accept  the  dictation  of 
Hollywood  Communists. 

Of  course,  the  people  who  voted  against 
him.  with  few  exceptions,  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  aiding  the  Communist  cause 
or  accepting  the  Communist  propaganda. 
Had  the  voters  realized  that.  Costello  would 
have  been  reelected  with  a  splendid  endorse- 
ment equal  to  those  he  has  received  in  previ- 
ous years. 

We  doubt  that  Costello  s  successful  oppo- 
nent, Hal  Styles,  realizes  that  he  was  a  mere 
ignorant  instrumentality  that  tbe  Commu- 
nists used  in  their  efforts  to  make  good  on 
their  earlier  vows  that  either  Costello  would 
accept  their  dictation  or  would  meet  political 
defeat.  We  think  that  Hal  Styles  has  an  Idea 
that  most  of  the  people  think  that  he  has 
the  qualifications  of  a  good  Congressman. 
The  most  of  the  people  who  voted  for  Styles 
know  nothing  about  his  lack  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

Congressman  Costello  was  not  defeated 
with  the  contention  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Marxists  who  masquerade  under  false 
fronts  In  the  Hollywood  area.  He  was  de- 
feated with  a  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
that  makes  one  wonder  if  the  upholding  of 
the  highest  standards  of  public  service  is  ft 
worthy  activity. 

He  was  defeated  with  circulation  of  such 
falsehoods  as:  That  he  was  opposed  to 
Roosevelt;  that  he  was  anti-Semitic;  that  the 
Japanese  were  putting  money  into  his  cam- 
paign. 

As  to  such  falsehoods  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
realize  that  it  is  losing  one  of  its  finest 
representatives;  that  he  numbers  many  Jews 
among  his  best  friends;  that  the  Japanese 
would  spend  money  for  his  defeat  rather 
than  for  his  victory;  that  there  is  no  stronger 
friend  to  he  servicemen  in  Congress  that 
he  has  been:  that  he  has  made  the  alilcst 
fight  in  Congress  for  a  fair,  sensible  adminis- 
tration of  selective  service. 

The  people  who  voted  against  him  In  the 
main  did  so  with  an  absolutely  false  picture 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  character  and  the 
ability  of  the  man  and  as  to  his  standing 
among  democratic  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
Their  false  picture  was  obtained  as  a  result 
of  the  ruthless,  honorless  campaign  cleverly 
directed  from  behind  the  scenes  by  the 
Communists. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Communists  in  defeat- 
ing Costello  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  run  this  country.  Nor  does  it  mean 
that  they  are  going  to  win  out  in  the  final 
election.  The  Republican  county  central 
committee  must  now  select  a  candidate  to 
oppose  Hal  Styles  in  the  final  election  and 
It  has  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  man 
around  whom  all  those  opposed  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Communists  can  rally. 

But  the  success  of  the  Communists  in  de- 
feating Costello  does  reveal  that  there  is 
ample  reason  for  concern  over  the  possibUltles 
that  a  comparative  few  can  devise  schemes 
to  get  control  of  the  Government. 

The  success  of  the  Commtinlsts  in  dsfast" 
ing  CoaxBLLO  reveals  that  there  Is  reason  why 
everyone  shotild  be  concerned  In  the  falss 
front  organizations  that  the  Communist* 
create  and  into  which  they  intrigue  thous- 
ands of  good  citizens  through  dishoiiMt 
appeals. 

If  there  are  not  enough  intelligent  voters 
In  the  fifteenth  district  to  defeat  the  Com- 
munist schemes  at  the  November  election, 
then  there  should  be  an  end  to  the  talk  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Communist  move- 
ment for  Americans  to  worry  about. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22,  1944 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Peoria  Journal - 
Transcript,  of  Peoria.  111.,  a  very  persua- 
sive and  analytical  editorial  dealing 
J  with  the  Montgomery  Ward  case,  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  so  that  it  may 
come  to  the  attention  of  a  larger  group 
of  readers: 

OVR  HEXITACZS  AXI  IN    DANCES 

ie  precious  American  heritages  are  in 


peril. 

Attorney  General  Biddle  told  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Holly,  in  Federal  court  In  Chicago, 
that  the  President's  order  to  seize  Montgom- 
ery Ward  ft  Co.  was  not  based  on  the  type 
of  goods  handled  by  the  mail-order  house. 
but  was  motivated  by  a  desire  to  halt  the 
threatened    spread    of    a    labor    controversy. 

"It  is  the  basic  duty,"  he  added,  "of  the 
President  to  prevent  a  spread  of  labor  trouble 
during  the  war.  There  is  nothing  in  the  War 
Labor  Dispute  Act  to  prevent  the  President 
from  taking  such  action." 

Maybe  there  Isn't.  But  there  ought  to  be. 
Here  is  why: 

If  we  reason  from  Attorney  General  Bid- 
dle's  statement  we  find  ourselves  facing  some 
horrible  possibilities — possibilities  which,  if 
they  ever  eventuated  would  actually  destroy 
the  American  Republic  and  establish  In  this 
land  a  dictatorship  which  would  put  Hitler's 
to  shame,  and  would  make  the  sacrifice  of 
American  blood  on  (he  altar  of  human  free- 
dom 8  wasted  and  futile  thing.  Let  us  sup- 
poat  Btddlc'a  raaaonlng  were  applied  in  the 
caM  of  American  newspapers,  both  dally  and 
weakJy.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  newspaper, 
or  all  the  newspapers  In  the  land,  reftised 
to  heed  a  maintenance  of  union  oroer  laeued 
by  the  Preetdent.  Let  us  suppose  the  Presi- 
dent then  seised  editorial  direction  of  the 
iwpers.  What  wotild  happen  under  these 
OdDdltlonii  to  the  hard-won.  the  greatly  cher- 
MMd  thing  Americans  call  freedom  of  the 
pra«?  ^ 

Perbapa  you  are  thlnlilng  that  te  a  too 
mU-mrtixm  analogy,  since  this  U  a  news- 
paper editorial.  O.  K.  Let  us  take  another 
example. 

Suppose  the  board  of  trustees  of  a  large 
Proteatant  church  In  a  big  city,  employing 
half  a  dosen  or  more  Janitors,  or  the  bishop 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese  employing  a 
large  niunber  of  Janitors,  were  to  become  In- 
vo:Ted  In  a  labor  dispute  with  those  em- 
ployees. Suppose  the  War  Lat>or  Board  or- 
dered the  board  of  triutees  or  the  bishop  to 
grant  maintenance  of  unions  to  thoee  Jani- 
tors. Suppose  the  board  of  trustees  or  the 
blihop  refused,  and — still  on  the  theory  that 
It  Is  Justifiable  for  the  President  to  take  vio- 
lent action  to  prevent  the  spread  of  labor 
dlfflcultlee — men  with  bayonets  were  sent  In- 
to that  church  or  that  diocese  to  operate  the 
religious  institution  or  institutions  under 
the  board  of  trustees  or  the  blshcp.  And 
•uppoae.  going  further,  that  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  or  the  bishop  re- 
fused to  vacate  the  premises  and  was.  there- 
upon, carried  out  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  with 
bayonets  dangling  from  their  belts. 

What  would  become  of  the  hard-won  and 
greatly  cherished  thing  we  call  freedom  of 
worship  in  these  United  States? 

Mantfeetty.  Jthese  hypothetical  cases,  baaed, 
trftlj  enough,  upon  tuppoaltlona,  are    not 


likely  to  happen.     But 
Attorney  General  Biddle 
Ident  of  the  Unlud  Stat^ 
ure  of  any  institution —  ivhether 
human  or  whether  it  believes 
connection — because   th 
charge  of  that   institutlsr. 
In  a  labor  dispute,  then 
sumlng  prerogatives  wh|ch 
should  ever  have 
Jiostiftes  the  seizure  on 
President's  action  wouli  I 
putes.     So  might  the 
seizure  of  a  church,  or. 
seizure  of  a  State  gov 
government  became  involved 
pute,  under  analogous 
The  argument   leads 
Ita  JustiScation  stems 
that  makes  dictators. 
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EXTENSION  O  ^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LoxnaiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ma  /  23. 1944 


Speaker,  under 
remarks    in    the 


Mr.  LARCADE.  \  r, 
leave  to  extend  my 
Reccro.  I  wish  to  in  ;lude  an  aditorial 
from  the  Crowley  Dauy  Signal. •Crowley, 
La.,  entitled  "Regarcfess  of  How  Hard 
You  Try"  as  follows: 

UCARDLSS8  Or  HO^A  HARD  TOO  TRT 
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The  buyer  had  his  prit)rlty 

The  film  bad  the  tru 
seller  and  the  buyer  checked 
on  the  celling  prices 
were  sure  was  the  right 

The  deal  was  made. 

A  few  days  later  th( 
he  had  violated  the  ce 
some  $  ICO  or  more  to  th< 
the  little  book.    He  che  ked 
They  found  that  Instead 
Ing  price  he  had  cheat 
sum  requested  from  hia 

A  few  days  later  he 
to  send  In  the  money, 
limit. 

He  feels  he  U  right 
to  fight. 

The  next  Inoidant  Is 
cern  which  wanted  to 
That  priority  had  to  coitie 
It  came  through  fast 
being  made  to  use  material 
hand  to  Install  a  new 
and   priority   had   to   came 
office.    It  Is  still  hanging 
layed.  and  the  busi 
cause  of  Government 
to  get  that  plant  ready 

And  the  third  Inclden 
Ing  in  O.  P.  A.  regulatioi  s 
meters,  light  and  powei 
the  Instructions  eay 
have  $1,800  worth  in  t 
they  say  $850  worth  in 
right?    What  can  the 

If  they  do  one  thing 
If  they  do   the  other— 
tboee  they  should  serv ; 

How  does  the  O.  P. 
ernment.  or  anyone  else 
the  best  they  can  when 
Isn't  sure  what  can  or 

This  is  happening  tod 
unneccasarlly   handicapped 
naeeasary,  confusing. 
laOoDa. 
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Industry  asked  to  do  a  Job  Is  being  pre- 
vented from  doing  that  Job  because  of  red 
tape  of  that  very  Government  asking  indus- 
try to  do  that  Job. 

IX  tire  certificates  can  be  issued  locally  and 
they  can:  If  gasoline  certificates  can  be  Issued 
locally  and  they  can;  If  meat  stamps,  and 
sugar  stamps,  and  other  matters  can  be  han- 
dled locally— why  must  the  businessman  or  a 
firm  travel  to  Washington  or  New  Orleans 
or  to  Dallas  for  priorities  on  things,  which 
could  and  should  be  handled  here  and  In 
which  common  sense  can  be  used  to  clear 
these  natters  and  handle  them? 

Citizens  and  taxpayers,  we  believe,  could 
demand  that  local  governing  board  or  panels 
or  committees  be  named  to  handle  every 
single  thing  which  Is  rationed  or  controlled 
with  priorities.  These  matters  can  be 
handled  locally  much  fairer;  much  easier; 
and  much  more  satisfactory. 

And  we  are  sure  that  some  of  the  con- 
fusion arising  today  could  be  eliminated. 

It  Is  rather  a  serious  thing  when  honest 
dealers,  honest  buyers,  honest  sellers  are 
accused  without  hearing;  without  facts; 
and  even  convicted  without  a  trial. 

That  Is  done  under  the  O.  P.  A.  And  It 
will  continue  to  be  done  until  there  are  those 
with  suflacient  courage  to  battle  through  this 
form  of  bureaucracy  until  the  law  is  admin- 
istered in  the  manner  in  which  Congress  In- 
tended that  it  be  administered. 


Western  Industrialists  and  Asia  Markets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  •niE  HOUSE  OF  REt-RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  22.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent writer  and  editor,  Mr.  Lowell  Mel- 
lett.  recently  wrote  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  May  16,  discussing  the  business  future 
of  the  far  West  an  J  the  plan.s  of  western 
Industrialists  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
American  market  In  the  Orient  follow- 
ing the  war. 

The  article  ably  summarizes  the  prob- 
lem and  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  coun- 
try.   Here  It  is: 

WESTEItN     iNDtTSTKIALISTS     LOOK     TO     AaiA     IN 

THEia  SCASCH  rox  Post-war  Mariuti 
(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

If  I  were  President  and  Congress,  I'd  be 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  far  West. 

V/ben  this  war  ends  the  West  may  sud- 
denly take  the  place  of  the  South  as  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem — and  opp>or- 
tunlty.  Planning  to  meet  the  problem  and 
seize  the  opportunty  can  hardly  begin  too 
soon. 

New  war  Industries,  shipbuilding,  end 
plane  manufacture  have  added  vastly  to  the 
population  of  the  coast  and  nearby  States. 
The  problem  is  what  to  do  about  these  people 
when  the  demand  for  wartime  products  gives 
way  to  more  normal  demands.  Western  com- 
munities are  making  their  own  plans  to  ab- 
sorb a  part  of  this  new  population,  while 
reabsorbing  the  hundreda  of  thousands  of 
their  native  sons  and  daughters  now  in  the 
armed  services.  But  if  the  war  plants  all 
closed  tomorrow  the  west  coast  might  have  a 
situation  on  Its  hands  that  would  make  the 
days  of  the  Oakles  and  Arklee  seem  like  a 
pleasant  memory.  Because  It  Is  not  to  be 
expected  that  all  these  workers  and  their 
families  will  immediately  pick  up  their  be- 
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longings  and  head  back  East.  Tliey  know, 
most  of  them,  that  the  communities  from 
which  they  came  are  not  prepared  to  receive 
them,  not  prepared  to  provide  them  wltli 
Jobs  and  homes.        • 

POFITLATION  NOT  EXCESSIVZ 

The  population  In  these  Western  States  Is 
not  excessive  by  any  means.  There  is  stiU 
plenty  of  room.  When  the  West  begins' to 
realize  the  future  which  every  Westerner  en- 
visions, the  population  will  be  much  greater 
than  it  now  Is. 

The  future  seen  by  the  West  Is  one  which 
Includes  great  Industrial  development. 
Thanks  to  the  war,  the  West  Is  now  demon- 
strating what  It  has  long  claimed,  that  It  has 
everything  to  make  It  a  great  Industrial  re- 
gion. It  always  has  had  the  raw  materials, 
the  fuel,  the  power.  Now  It  has  the  people, 
the  skilled  workers.  But  It  still  has  Its  own 
handicaps.  Chief  of  these  are  discriminatory 
freight  rates  and  discriminatory  finance. 
With  the  Government  financing  the  factories 
and  the  Government  paying  the  freight,  these 
handicaps  have  been  eliminated  so  far  as  war 
Industry  Is  concerned.  They  are  still  right 
there  so  far  as  other  Industry  Is  concerned. 
These  Western  States  have  their  eyes  on  a 
share  of  the  American  market  for  those  things 
they  think  can  be  made  best  In  the  West. 
They  have  their  eyes  likewise  on  the  great 
potential  markets  of  Asia.  Given  an  even 
chance  at  the  domestic  market  and  Govern- 
ment support  in  the  development  of  the 
Asiatic  market,  the  new  industrialists  say 
their  section  need  never  be  an  economic 
problem  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

But  they  know  that  the  West,  in  th3  past, 
has  had  no  more  success  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rates  and  industrial  finance  than  the 
South  has  had. 

OOVEBNMINT   HAS   HILPED 

When  I  say  what  I'd  do  if  I  were  the  Gov- 
ernment, I'm  not  being  fair,  since  that  im- 
plies that  not  much  is  being  done.  Actually 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  are  devoting  very  partlctilar  atten- 
tion to  the  West,  Last  September  Senator 
CMahonet,  of  Wyoming!  acting  for  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Post-war  Planning,  held 
hearings  In  San  Diego.  Los  Angeles.  San  Pran- 
clsco.  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle  to  learn 
the  general  views  and  the  local  plans.  His 
report  has  been  made  and  printed. 

And  a  few  weeks  ago  the  President  signed 
an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  demonstration  plants  to  produce  syn- 
thetic liquid  fuels  from  coal,  oil  shales,  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  products.  West  coast 
Industries  should  be  the  principal  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  act.  which  carries  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,000,000.  to  be  spent  by  the 
Interior  Department.  Since  Secretary  Ickes 
has  long  been  a  prophet  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  West,  It  can  be  anticlfJated 
that  he  will  put  his  weU-known  energy  into 
thld  undertaking. 

But  there  remain  freight  rates  and 
finance — more  serious  problems  than  fuel.  A 
teaming  up  of  the  West  with  the  South  to 
break  these  barriers  would  seem  indicated. 


New  Deal  Victory  in  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAs.sACHirsrrTa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  IUcorb,  I 
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wish  to  Include  the  following  article  In 
the  Washlngtt)n  Calling  column  of  Mar- 
quis Childs,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  May  20,  1944: 

Washington  Callino 

(By  Marquis  CbUds) 

NFW    deal    VICTOIT    IN    ALASKA 

Here's  another  straw,  a  small  one,  blowing 
In  the  stiff  political  wind.  They  had  an 
election  up  lii  Alaska  not  long  ago  and  the 
New  Deal  candidates  won  a  clean  sweep. 

You  don't  think  of  Alaska  as  voting,  but 
they  elect  members  of  a  Territorial  legis- 
lature and  a  Delegate  to  Congress. 

The  big  contest  was  over  the  Delegate's 
Job.  After  a  dozen  years  In  Washington. 
Anthony  J.  Dimond  is  retiring  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  Federal  Judge 
for  the  first  Alaskan  Judicial  division.         » 

The  race  to  succeed  him  was  concentrated 
In  the  Democratic  primary  since,  curiously 
enough.  In  the  far  North  as  In  the  deep  South. 
Democratic  nomination  is  today  equivalent 
to  victory.  That  has  been  true  in  Alaska 
since  the  Democratic  triumph  of  1932. 

Three  candidates  sought  the  Delegate's 
post.  A.  R.  Zetgler,  of  Ketchikan,  hammered 
away  at  bureaucracy,  by  which  he  meant  the 
New  Deal.  Henry  Rodan,  veteran  Territorial 
attorney  general,  took  a  more  or  less  neutral 
course  with  respect  to  the  administration  in 
Washington. 

The  Rooeevelt  candidate  was  40-year-old 
Edward  L.  "Bob"  Bartlett.  who  had  the  active 
backing  of  Ernest  Gruening.  liberal.  New 
Deal  Governor  of  Alaska.  In  the  sharp  cam- 
paign Gruenlng's  support  of  BarUett  was 
made  an  Issue.  His  pro-New  Deal  record  was 
paraded. 

Betting  on  the  outcome  was  uncertain.  At 
one  time  or  another  all  three  candidates  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  favorite.  Yet  Bartlett 
won  by  a  landslide,  carrying  all  four  of 
Alaska's  election  districts.  In  the  Second 
District,  which  Includes  Patrtanks.  he  had  a 
majority  over  the  field  and  he  even  carried 
Juneau,  the  capital,  where  Bodan  had  been 
rated  the  favorite. 

One  of  the  issues  was  statehood  for  Alaska. 
Bartlett  was  strong  for  it  while  his  opposition 
soft-pedaled  this  question.  Most  of  the  big 
Indiutrles  in  the  Territory— chiefly  salmon 
fishing  and  gold  mining— are  acalnst  state- 
hood If  only  because  It  would  Increase  taxes. 
Incidentally,  If  you  still  think  of  Alaska  as 
a  far-off  place,  youll  have  to  move  Into  the 
air  age.  By  slow  Army  transport  It's  only  15 
or  10  hours  from  Chicago  to  Fairbanks.  By 
fast  plane,  after  the  war.  the  time  will  be  cut 
to  8  or  0  hours. 

If  Alaska  were  a  State,  It  would  take  far 
less  time  to  reach  Washington  by  plane  than 
It  took  the  Virginia  delegation  to  come  across 
muddy  roads  to  those  early  sessions  of  Con- 
grees.  After  the  war  a  week's  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing trip  In  Alaska  will  be  perfectly  feasible. 
As  I  say.  this  Is  a  very  small  straw.  Never- 
theless It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  more  proof 
of  the  old  axiom  that  you  can't  beat  some- 
thing with  nothing. 

Ernest  Gruening  has  been  a  good  Governor. 
Attacked  as  an  outsider  and  a  new  dealer, 
he  has  worked  quietly  for  the  Territory. 
Gruening  was  largely  Instrumental  In  organ- 
izing Alaska's  native  population  for  defense 
when  the  Japanese  were  attacking  In  the 
Aleutians.  He's  made  friends  with  Indians. 
Eskimos,  trappers,  salmon  fishermen.  In 
short,  he  has  had  a  program.  He  stands  for 
something. 

That's  what  people  were  voting  for.  Down 
with  the  New  Deal,  down  with  bureaucracy, 
has  a  negative  sound.  Americans  are  posi- 
tive. Put  Alaska  alongside  the  New  Deal 
victories— against  heavy  odd»— In  Florida 
and  Alabama. 

Now  the  Republican  National  Committee 
Is  mailing  out  a  first  batch  of  26.000  pictures 
of  Sewell  Avery  being  carried  out  by  the  two 
1  . 


soldiers  on  one  side  and  a  purported  picture 
of  the  arrest  by  storm  troopers  in  Germany 
of  a  pushcart  peddler  on  the  other.  Above  is 
the  caption.  "It  did  happen  here." 

The  committee  seems  to  want  to  make 
Sewell  Avery  a  Republican  rallying  cry. 

This  is  the  negative  approach.  Twice  l)e- 
fore  the  O.  O.  P.  has  tried  it.  Apparently 
they  think  it  will  work  the  third  time. 


Maine— A  Political  Barometer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  23, 1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  therein  an  address  delivered 
by  my  distinguished  and  able  colleagus 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  before  the  Maine  State  Re- 
publican Convention,  at  Bangor,  Maine, 
during  April  of  th:s  year. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Morton,  for  your  Introduc- 
tion and  for  the  distinct  honor  which  you 
have  given  me.  I  shall  try  to  carry  out  your 
plans  as  efficiently  and  as  effectively  as  you 
have  arranged  them. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  matters  of 
general  interest  to  Maine  Republicans,  and 
refrain  from  commenting  on  any  political  1p- 
Eues  of  controversial  nature  because  that  Is 
the  prerogative  of  your  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention. 

It  Is  a  very  great  privilege  to  serve  In  Con- 
gress during  these  historic  days,  especially 
when  associated  with  the  alert,  conscientious, 
and  able  Senators  and  P^presentatlves  now 
serving  this  State  cf  Maine.     No  Congres- 
sional  delegation   of  similar  size  servea  en 
more  major  committees,  receives  more  spe- 
cial committee  assignments,  works  more  har- 
moniously together,  keeps  closer  to  the  needs 
cf  the  State  which  they  represent  than  does 
the  Maine  group.    The  Maine  delegation  li 
rutstandlng  In  Itt  participation  In  America's 
International  picture.    I  value  the  opportu- 
nity of  serving  with  thU  dlstlnguUhed  grcun. 
This  Is  not  Just  another  meeting.    It  Is  a 
convention  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
the  Republican  Party  but  to  the  Nation.    We 
cannot  say  when  this  war  will  end.  but  we 
know  victory  is  certain  and  after  It  we  will 
be  faced  with  the  crucial  post-war  period. 
Everybody  watches  Maine   because  we  have 
the  first  election.     This  means  that  Maine 
Republicans  have  a  most  serious  oblfgatlon. 
as  well  as  a  splendid  opportunity,  to  bene  as  a 
barometer  for  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry. 

Our  primary  purpose  Is  to  formulate  policy 
and  prepare  a  platform.  Our  platform  must 
be  keyed  to  the  future,  it  must  present 
concrete  and  definite  plans  on  matters  that 
vitally  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Maine; 
It  must  avoid  petty  criticism;  It  must  be 
constructive.  Any  criticism  must  be  accom- 
panied by  definite  substitute  proposals.  We 
must  meet  the  issue,  for  the  voters  want  to 
know,  and  they  are  entitled  to  know,  exactly 
what  we  offer.  They  are  tired  of  catchy 
phrases  and  Idle  promises.  The  people  want 
action  and  plain  talk,  which  means  that  cur 
platform  must  be  sound  and  forward  looking. 
This  Is  a  time  for  us  to  forget  ourselves. 
This  Is  a  time  to  think  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  all  that  It  can  contribute  toward 
our  return  to  a  sane  and  safe  government. 
We  are  fighting  a  horrible  war.  but  when  It 
Is  won  our  Job  is  only  partUUj  completed. 
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There  win  be  welfhty  domeetie  problems — 
tanes  that  have  been  neglected  because  of 
tbe  desire  to  be  united  In  the  war  plans. 

Tb9  Democrats  know  that  President  Roose- 
Ttft  is  tlMlr  Indispensable  man — that  be  has 
becOTM  greater  than  the  Democratic  Party 
ttaetf— and  that  they  haven't  the  slightest 
hope  for  victory  with  anyone  else.  As  we 
know  it  today,  the  Democratic  Party  is  but 
one  man — Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  Is  cot  only 
their  one  hope  for  the  Presidency  but  their 
sole  hope  for  retaining  control  of  the  House 
and  perhaps  of  the  Senate.  The  Democratic 
Party  knows  that  the  people  are  tired  of 
e.xperimente  and  unrealistic  theories.  The 
Prealdeat  acknowledged  this  weariness  by 
discarding  the  term  "New  Deal"  and  attempt- 
ing to  replace  it  with  the  slogan  "Win  the 
war."  The  present  administration  will  be 
jtMlged  by  its  record,  not  by  smart  slogans. 

We  should  profit  by  the  errors  of  the  oppo- 
sition. The  Republican  Party  is  greater  than 
any  one  man  or  any  group  of  men.  It  Is  not 
limited  to  one.  It  has  mtmy  men  capable  of 
being  a  good  President. 

However,  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of 
every  voter  to  work  for  the  candidate  of  his 
cbolce.  but  he  should  avoid  tearing  down 
t^e  other  fellow's  candidate.  Animosities 
that  will  be  troublesome  after  the  conven- 
tion must  not  be  created.  We  must  and  will 
select  our  candidate  carefully.  This  is  oiir 
Job.  yours,  mine,  and  that  of  all  Republicans. 
This  Is  serious.  Our  only  dUDculty  is  that 
we  have  so  many  good  men  to  choose  from — 
our  choice  Is  not  limited. 

Although  it  is  generally  accepted  that  the 
Democratic  Party  cannot  win  in  the  general 
election,  we  must  not  underrate  the  present 
Chief  Kxecutive.  It  is  true  that  we  hear 
every  day  that  everybody  is  opposed  to  him. 
We  hear  that  he  cant  be  reelected.  We  heard 
that  in  1836.  We  beard  that  again  in  1940, 
but  he  won  each  time.  The  time  for  us  to 
glow  with  victory  is  after  the  general  elec- 
tion, not  before.  We  can  win  this  battle 
with— 

1.  A  constructive  platform. 

3.  The  best  candidates  we  can  nominate. 
S.  Hard,  stistained  campaigning  before  the 

day  of  election. 

4.  Getting  every  Republican  voter  to  the 
polls  on  election  day. 

•TATE  or  UAXtn 

The  future  of  the  State  of  Maine  is  closely 
tied  to  the  Republican  Party.  We  mtist  have 
•  Stats  administration  that  will  encourage 
Individual  enterprise  and  not  hamper  it.  We 
mxMt  enco\irage  new  industries  to  come  in. 
With  tbs  Insvitable  strategic  Army  and  Navy 
In  this  northeast  outpost  of  Amer- 
■s  an  sir  terminal  for  trans-Atlantic 
eonunsrclAl  flights  Maine  is  destined  to  be- 
come n  aviation  center  after  the  war.  In 
this  rapidly  expanding  and  highly  important 
our  own  Senator  Barwsns  is  recognised 

I  (me  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  Con- 
This  and  bis  visits  to  the  battle  fronts 
d  the  world  last  year  are  among  the  reasons 
why  he  is  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Fost-war  Intsmstional  Aviation. 

There  wUl  be  a  great  expansion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  constimer  goods  in  the  post-war 
period.  This  means  that  the  State  of  Maine 
should  concentrate  on  reconversion  plans  and 
give  q>eclal  emphasis  to  measures  that  will 
attract  capital  to  Maine  and  provide  jobs  for 
Maine  labor.  We  must  not  hamper  these 
people  with  any  more  regulations  than  are 


Maine  has  always  been  the  vacation  land 
of  this  country.  She  will  continue  to  be  in 
an  increasing  degree.  The  many  develop- 
ments and  new  inventions  will  bring  better 
iltural  opportunities  and  shorter  work 
and  good  pay.  This  will  in  turn  give 
tlma  and  money  for  recreation  and 
trftTsl.  Itelns  will  then  be  more  than  ever 
the  desired  vacation  land  ot  the  Bast,  both 
In  summsr  and  in  winter. 
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LABOa  AMD  MAMACXMIMT 

Amerlban  war  production  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  ages.  The  team  of  American 
labor  and  American  management  has  mads 
this  production  possible.*  l.abor  and  man- 
agement have  worked  together  for  war.  If 
they  will  continue  this  friendship  into 
peacetime  production,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
surest  gtiarantles  that  there  will  be  pros- 
perity. 

EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  WOEK3 

The  young  people  of  our  Nation  are  our 
greatest  national  asset.  They  are  our  Na- 
tion's future.  But  they  can  easily  become  a 
liability.  The  war  has  interrupted  the  edu- 
cation of  many  young  people.  The  war  has 
undermined  our  teaching  staff;  many  have 
gone  into  other  work.  The  war  has  taken 
students  from  oui  colleges.  The  war  has 
increased  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Education  and  good  home  environment  are 
the  foundations  of  democracy.  Good  home 
conditions  will  flow  from  the  economic  pros- 
perity which  we  Republicans  believe  can  be 
produced  only  under  a  system  of  private  en- 
terprise. It  is  our  duty  to  give  increased 
educational  opportunities  to  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

Public  works  must  not  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  employment  of  millions  of 
workers  after  the  war.  Unemployment 
should  be  avoided  by  the  expansion  of  private 
business.  Public  works  must  be  provided  but 
only  where  the  motive  is  the  need  Itself,  an'i 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  financed  an«l 
controlled  by  the  States,  counties,  and  cities. 
The  end  of  the  war  will  find  local  govern- 
ments in  a  better  financial  position  than  for 
many  years.  The  Federal  Government  will 
have  little  money  when  the  war  is  ended — 
necessary  huge  war  expenditures — and  un- 
necessary pre-war  waste  and  Inefficiency  will 
have  dangerously  drained  Federal  finances. 
The  dominance  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  public-works  field  will  help 
restrict  production  only  where  there  is 
proven  need.  It  will  eliminate  boondoggling 
projects.  Federal  aid  in  this  field  must  bs 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

rOKZION    POLICY 

We  mtut  maintain  unity  on  foreign  po- 
licy regardless  of  party  affiliation.  But  unity 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  One  political  party 
must  show  as  great  an  Interest  in  cooperat- 
ing as  the  other.  If  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment we  should  thrash  It  out  quickly,  and 
agree  upon  the  best  possible  compromise. 

To  have  a  true  American  policy  there  must 
be  friendly  cooperation  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Congress,  but  In  «rder 
to  have  unity  on  a  sound  basis  there  must 
be  frankness  and  imderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  wholeheartedly  back 
the  program  adopted. 

No  one  is  making  a  greater  contribution 
In  the  foreign  relations  of  this  coimtry  than 
is  Maine's  United  States  Senator,  Wallace 
H.  Wurrc,  Jr.  It  is  a  great  honor  to  the 
State  of  Maine  to  have  Senator  Whitx  mi- 
nority leader  of  the  Senate.  Secretary  Hull 
regards  the  Senator's  opinion  so  highly  that 
he  invites  him  into  many  conferences  where 
international  problems  are  being  discussed. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  Senator  Warn:  s  ex- 
perience and  imderstanding  of  foreign  affairs. 
He  is  looked  upon  by  all  as  an  outstanding 
authority  on  communications,  as  a  man  whose 
objective  and  fine  Judgment  Is  valuable  in 
affairs  of  State.  If  we  can  be  assured  of 
frankness  and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  and  know  that  men  like 
Secretary  Hull  and  Senator  Whitx  are  In 
conference  on  this  subject  week  after  week, 
we  will  have  more  confidence  that  we  will 
have  a  true  American  foreign  policy. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  business  of  the  day.  It 
Is  pleasant  to  meet  here  in  Bangor,  in  the 
home  dtj  of  my  distinguished  and  abls  col- 
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league,  the  Honorable  Frank  Fellows,  to  see 
old  friends,  renew  acquaintances  and  make 
new  ones.  There  is  no  way  that  we  could 
spend  2  days  to  a  better  advantage.  This^is 
not  a  junket.  This  is  the  initial  step  in  de- 
ciding upon  our  nominee  for  President. 

I  have  always  been  proud  of  being  a  Re- 
publican, proud  to  know  that  time  and  time 
again  the  Republican  Party  has  been  the  sal- 
vation of  this  country.  I  believe  we  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  restore  confidence 
in  our  Government.  I  am  confident  that  our 
platform  will  be  sound  and  forward  looking 
and  that  our  Republican  delegates  will  be 
men  and  women  who  will  go  to  Chicago,  not 
to  play  politics  but  to  formulate  a  construc- 
tive national  platform  and  help  nominate 
a  man  who  will  accept  his  obligation  and 
carry  out  the  pledges  of  the  party  without 
reservations. 

As  there  is  danger  of  overconfldence  to  the 
Nation  in  its  1944  war  effort — and  I  believe 
there  Is  very  great  danger — there  is  the  dan- 
ger of  overconfidence  to  the  Republican  Party 
in  its  political  effort.  The  Republican  Party 
is  on  the  road  to  victory,  but  we  must  not 
allow  the  glamor  of  apparent  victory  to  blind 
us.  We  are  going  to  win,  but  we  must  keep 
cvu"  vbtlng  machinery  working  on  all  cylin- 
ders. Republicans,  let  us  get  together  and 
select  a  good  driver,  support  him  to  the  limit, 
and  be  ready  for  a  free  and  prosperous  post- 
war world. 


Federal  Regulation  of  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LOITISIAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.    Tuesday.  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
committee  report  on  parts  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray  bill.  S.  1161,  relating  to  Federal 
regulation  of  medicine,  and  generally 
called  the  "socialized  medicine  bill."  The 
committee  report  was,  I  am  advised, 
adopted  February  28.  1944.  by  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  making  the  request,  Mr. 
President,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  P.  T.  Tal- 
bot, secretary-treasurer  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Talbot  has 
done  me  the  courtesy  of  sending  me  a 
printed  copy  of  the  complete  report  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  The  ex- 
cerpt I  ask  to  be  printed  is  to  be  found 
on  pages  19  and  20  of  the  reprint  of  the 
report  under  the  subheading  Conclusion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclu- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONCLUSION 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  limited  to 
an  expression  of  opinion  and  judgment  with 
respect  to  those  fields  which  relate  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  which  directly 
affect  the  safeguards  and  protection  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Under  normal  circumstances,  there- 
fore, it  is  nol  the  function  of  this  association 
to  attempt  to  influence  substantive  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
But  when,  under  the  pretext  of  the  general 
welfare,  legislation  is  proposed  in  Congress 


which  either  inadvertently  or  with  deliberate 
subtlety  constitutes  a  direct  attack  on  the 
rights  and  lllierties  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this  associa- 
tion actively  to  voice  its  objections,  a  sum- 
mary of  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  Local  self-government  must  be  preserved 
in  our  Federal  system.  State  governments 
directly  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people 
are  best  aaapted  to  exercise  such  supervisory 
control  as  may  l>e  instituted  over  the  health 
and  medical  care  of  our  citizens. 

2.  S.  1161  seeks  to  invest  in  the  Surgeon 
General,  who  is  not  an  elected  servant  of  the 
people  and  who  is  not  amenable  to  their  will, 
the  power  arbitrarily  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  having  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
which  directly  affect  every  home. 

3.  The  measure  furnishes  the  Instrumen- 
tality by  which  physicians  for  their  practice, 
hospitals  for  their  continued  existence  and 
citizens  for  their  health  and  that  of  their 
families  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  Federal  agency. 

4.  The  bill  falls  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
patients,  citizens,  hospitals,  or  doctors  with 
respect  to  disputes  arising  or  rights  denied 
through  the  arbitrary  or  capricious  action  of 
one  man. 

5.  The  bill  fails  to  provide  for  any  appeal 
to  any  court  from  the  action  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

6.  The  vicious  system  whereby  adminis- 
trative officials  judge  without  court  review 
the  actions  of  their  subordinates  in  carrying 
out  orders  issued  to  them  is  extended  in  this 
bill  to  a  point  foreign  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  incompatible  with  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
designed  to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  free- 
men. The  provisions  of  that  Instrument  can 
be  rendered  impotent  when  our  citizens,  for 
the  sake  of  an  apparent  Immediate  benefit, 
surrender  to  their  Government  such  direct 
control  over  their  lives  that  Government,  by 
imposing  a  constant  fear  on  them  of  having 
those  benefits  withheld  or  withdrawn,  can 
compel  from  them  obedience  and  subser- 
vience to  lU  dicUtes. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  Stawlxt. 

Chairman, 
WiLUAM  Logan  Martin. 
Clement  F.  Robinson. 
rXBRUART  26,  1044. 


Need  for  Confretsional  Action  on 
Air-Line  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  article  in  the 
American  Aviation  Daily  for  May  18, 
1944,  which  contains  important  Informa- 
tion for  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
consider.  The  article  points  out  that  In 
view  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  Northwest  Airlines.  Inc..  against 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  congressional  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
burdensome  multiple  taxation  upon  in- 
terstate air  lines  authorized  by  that  de- 
cisim. 


Air  line  attorneys,  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  and  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  newspapers  today  saw  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Northwest  Airlines  tax 
case  (EtoUy.  U&j  16,  17)  an  Invitation  to  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  over-all  Federal  policy  on 
the  taxation  of  air  transportation.  Fear  that 
the  decision  will  throw  open  the  gates  to 
multiple  taxation  in  many  States  was  ex- 
pressed, and  one  suggestion  that  passage  of 
the  Lea  bill  would  solve  the  problem  was 
put  forward. 

S.  O.  Tipton,  counsel  for  the  Air  Transport 
Association,  told  the  Dally: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  two  important  con- 
clusions flow  from  this  decision.  The  first  is 
that  the  decision  points  the  way  to  the  im- 
position upon  air  lines  of  local  tax  burdens 
heavier  than  those  of  any  other  interstate 
carrier.  On  the  basis  of  this  decision  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  that  an  air  line's  entire 
fleet  may  be  taxed  in  one  State  and  portions 
of  it  taxed  again  in  all  other  States  through 
which  the  air  line  operates.  The  second  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Court  apparently  feels  that 
if  the  decision  results  in  burdens  upon  inter- 
state commerce  by  air  the  Congress  and  not 
the  Judiciary  should  deal  with  the  matter." 

RHTNE  CHABGES   INCONSISTENCT 

Charles  S.  Rhyne.  well  known  aviation  at- 
torney 'n  Washington,  said: 

"The  Court  really  divides  4  to  4  in  its 
reasoning  with  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  reason- 
ing one  way  yet  voting  the  other.  While  all 
the  Justices  agree  that  the  air  lines  should 
pay  their  share  of  the  cost  of  State  govern- 
ment, they  disagree  as  to  how  far  the  SUtes 
can  go  in  taxing  air  transportatipn. 

"Mr.  Justice  Stone  and  the  three  who  Join 
him  in  his  able  dissenting  opinion  are  clearly 
correct  in  their  conclusion  that  the  theory  of 
tax  apportionment  which  applies  to  railroads 
should  apply  also  to  air  lines  so  as  to  prevept 
unfair  multiple  taxation.  Mr.  Justice  Jack- 
son rightly  states  that  if  MinnesoU  taxes  all 
of  Northwest's  airplanes,  no  other  Stats 
should  be  allowed  to  tax  the  same  planes.  He 
then  votes  In  a  very  inconsistent  manner  to 
allow  Minnesota  to  do  the  exact  thing  he 
condemns. 

"Mr.  Jiutlce  Frankfurter  In  the  majority 
opinion  seems  to  fsil  to  comprehend  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  his  dectalon.  He  mentioned 
the  taxes  paid  by  Northwest  on  its  airplanes 
in  six  mother  States  but  then  brushes  thoss 
facts  aside  as  presenting  matters  not  before 
the  Court,  so  he  need  not  consider  the  mul- 
tiple-tax problem,  which  to  me  is  the  major 
issue  in  the  case.  He  states  that  the  tax- 
apportionment  theory  has  been  'painfully 
evolved  in  working  out  the  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  States  and  interstate 
transportation'  and  that  it  should  not  be 
carried  over  into  the  air-transportation  field, 
yet  he  offers  no  alternative  method  of  pre- 
venting multiple  taxation  of  the  air  lines." 

OSWALD  BTAN  SSCS  STEP  TOWAKB  rEDEEALlZATlON 

Oswald  Ryan,  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment regarding  the  decision: 

"The  majority  upheld  the  power  of  Minne- 
sota to  assess  the  tax  upon  the  entire  fleet  of 
the  air  line,  but  refused  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  other  States  through  which 
the  air  line  operated  these  planes  bad  the 
right  to  tax  any  part  of  the  fleet,  saying  that 
this  question  was  not  before  the  Court.  Jtis- 
tlce  Jackson  concurred  in  the  majority  deci- 
sion, but  thought  the  Court  should  have  gone 
further  and  held  that  Minnesota's  right  to 
tax  the  fleet  was  exclusive.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice dissented  from  the  majority  decision  on 
the  ground  that  the  Uxing  of  Northwest  Air- 
lines' fleet  for  their  full  value  by  Minnesota 
constituted  an  unconstitutional  burden  upon 
interstate  commerce. 

"The' Minnesota  decision  leaves  unsettled 
the  question  of  burdensome  multiple  taxa- 
tion. It  is.  nevertheless,  a  significant  deci- 
sion.   The  majority  decls.on  makes 
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to  tlw  pow«r  ot  Congress  to  control  tb«  taxa- 
tion of  Interstate  air  lUxes.  Justice  Jackson. 
In  a  concxirrtng  opinion,  points  to  tbe  power 
of  Congress  to  control  tbis  field  of  taxation, 
rolling  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  Its 
to  do  so.  JusUos  Black  In  a  separate 
says  tliat  "these  problems  call  for 
Mpgrcaslonal  consideration  and  action." 
Ibus  tbe  ▼arious  opinions  strongly  suggest 
lliat  Congress  can  supply  tbe  answer  to  a 
problem  which,  unless  it  is  taken  under  con- 
trol, may  create  a  situation  which  many  feel 
will  make  it  impossible  for  our  air  lines  to 
survive  economically. 

"One  of  the  significant  opinions  delivered 
In  this  case  was  that  of  Justice  Jackson  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  Inherent  national 
chai-acter  of  air  transportation.  Pointing  out 
that  the  high  court  had  Interpreted  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  to  lift  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Dnited  States  out  of  local 
oontrola  and  into  the  domain  of  Federal  con. 
trol,  he  stated  that  'air  as  a  navigable  medi- 
um of  transportation  is  even  more  inevitably 
federalized  by  the  conunerce  claxise  than  is 
navigable  water.'  He  adds  that  local  exac- 
tions and  barriers  to  free  transit  in  the  air 
would  neutralize  its  (that  is,  air  transporta- 
tion's) indifference  to  space  and  its  conquest 
of  time. 

"This  view.  If  accepted  by  the  Court,  would 
settle  ihe  present  controversy  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  "Federal  Government  should 
exercise  exclusive  regulatory  power  over  air 
transports  tlon. " 

SATS  LS.\  BILL  IS  SOLUTION 

Sanwtlng  that  passage  of  the  Lea  aviation 
bill,  H.  R.  3430.  would  provide  a  solution  to 
the  tax  problem,  the  Washington  Poet  said 
editorially  today: 

"The  case  took  to  the  court  for  the  first 
time  the  question  of  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  States  to  tax  air- 
planes. The  court  searched  all  the  precedents 
and  apparently  found  no  doctrine  that  could 
be  applied  to  vehicles  of  the  air  with  full 
■atlsfaction.    So  it  split  four  ways.     •     •     • 

Tn  our  opinion  the  nub  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  this  sentence  from  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  concurring  opinion:  It  seems 
more  than  likely  that  no  solution  of  the  com- 
petition among  States  to  tax  this  transpor- 
tation agency  can  be  devised  by  the  judicial 
process  without  legislative  help.'  That  is 
certainly  an  invitation  to  Congress  to  step 
In  and  straighten  out  the  mess,  as  cotild  be 
done  by  a  reconsideration  of  the  pigeonholed 
X«e  bill.  Obviously,  individual  States  cannot 
be  permitted  to  tax  airplane  companies  op- 
erating out  of  their  borders  at  will.  That 
would  create  chaos  In  aviation.  Yet  the 
eourU  are  naturally  reluctant  to  step  in  and 
eatablish  special  rxiles  to  govern  this  delicate 
problem  of  taxing  air  transput." 
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Tuesday.  May  23. 1944 

Ifr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
'Ttaown  to  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor  the  vicious  political  smear  sheet  put 
out  by  the  C.  I.  O.  jxilltlcal  action  group 
against  both  John  Costeixo  and  myself. 
I  am  asking  to  insert  In  the  Ricoao  an 
editorial  which  very  aptly  covers  thia 
situation: 
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Wednesday. .  fay  24,  1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  N  r.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday last,  the  Repi  bllcans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania met  in  convea  ion  under  the  laws 


of  the  State  to  elect  the  officers  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee  and  to 
make  necessary  assignment  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  that 
convention  was  Senator  James  J.  Davis, 
who  has  enjoyed  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  address  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  funda- 
mental and  sound  jwlicies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  to  whose  standard  he  has 
brought  lasting  credit  through  his  years 
of  public  service. 

This  statement  by  Senator  Davis  de- 
scribes the  stand  which  the  Republican 
Party  might  well  take  on  the  issues  of 
foreign  relations  and  the  various  domes- 
tic problems  which  confront  this  Nation. 
It  is  a  statement  which  can  be  read  with 
great  advantage  by  all  Americans  who 
are  sincerely  interested  in  preserving 
constitutional  government  and  human 
freedom  in  America. 

A  member  of  five  outstanding  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate — Finance,  Foreign  Re- 
lations, Naval  Affairs,  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  and  Mines 
and  Mining — Senator  Davis  has  capably 
represented  all  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  his  efforts  here,  whether  they 
come  from  the  ranks  of  labor,  or  agricul- 
ture, of  industry,  or  of  the  professions, 
and  I  am  sure  that  one  who  has  main- 
tained such  cordial  and  imderstanding 
relations  with  the  vast  multitudes  of 
Pennsylvania  citizens,  both  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  Cabinet  of  three  Presi- 
dents and  as  the  Republican  Senator  of 
the  Keystone  State,  is  well  qualified  to 
speak  in  their  behalf  on  the  pressing  is- 
sues and  problems  of  the  times. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  therefore  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
the  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Republican  State  Committee  in 
Philadelphia  on  May  20.  1944: 

In  1932,  the  present  administration  went 
Into  power  pledged  to  a  policy  of  national 
economy  and  to  the  solution  of  certain  funda- 
mental economic  problems. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  and  the  problems 
are  not  solved,  the  ills  are  not  cured.  Tem- 
porarily obscured  by  the  Impact  of  war,  the 
problems  of  unemployment,  labor  relations, 
the  lack  of  balance  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  a  sound  taxing  system,  and  proper 
relationships  between  Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments,  are  with  us  yet,  and  they 
shall  reassert  themselves  with  full  vigor  In 
the  very  near  future. 

With  all  its  vows  of  economy  forgotten  the 
present  administration  adopted  the  doctrine 
of  deficit  financing,  and  Its  only  accomplish- 
ment in  the  years  of  peace — 1933-39 — was  to 
increase  the  national  debt  from  nineteen  to 
thirty-eight  billion  dollars. 

The  good  Doctor— Dr.  New  Deal— who  wae 
to  have  achieved  so  much  has  failed  so  mis- 
erably that  even  those  who  created  have  dis- 
owned him  and  declared  him  officially  dead. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
theories  which  the  good  doctor  advocated 
still  dominate  and  control  the  policies  of  tbe 
present  administration. 

Why  has  the  present  administration  failed 
•o  completely  in  the  face  of  the  glittering 
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promises  with  which  they  beguile  the  Ameri- 
can people?  A  score  of  detailed  answers  can 
be  given  to  explain  the  failures  of  the  present 
administration,  but  In  my  mind,  they  boil 
down  to  two: 

1.  The  basic  philosophy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  unsound.  It  makes  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  dependent  upon  illusory 
promises  of  the  good  life:  upon  centraliza- 
tion of  all  authority  in  Washington;  upon  the 
paternalism  of  a  managerial  clique  who  think 
they  know  the  interests  of  the  people  better 
than  the  people  themselves  do;  upon  a  con- 
cept of  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

2.  The  administration's  methods  of  putting 
such  a  philosophy  into  action  are  unsound. 
Inefficient,  and  in  complete  violation  of  the 
basic  democratic  concepts  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded  and  developed. 

BEPITBLICAN    PHIL060PHT 

The  Republican  Party,  like  all  other  Amer- 
ican people  who  believe  in  sound  constitu- 
tional government,  repudiates  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  administration  and  rejects  the 
methods  it  has  used  to  control  the  affairs  of 
our  country. 

We  base  the  progress  of  our  country  on  the 
Initiative,  individual  integrity,  and  self-re- 
liance of  our  people. 

We  believe  that  the  Government  should 
serve,  but  not  control  the  destiny  of  our 
people. 

We  believe  that  agriculture.  Industry,  la- 
bor, and  business  should  plan  for  them- 
selves and  discover  the  best  means  of  co- 
ordinating their  private  efforts  for  the  good 
of  all.  No  society  and  no  economy  can  be 
effectively  directed  by  a  small  handful  of 
political  planners  in  Washington. 

We  reject  the  idea  of  a  scarce  economy. 
American  attainment  is  based  on  an  ex- 
panding economy,  and  America  must  re- 
turn to  an  ever-increasing  production  ol  the 
goods  and  services  upon  which  the  health, 
■ccurity  and  happiness  of  our  people  depend. 

■WTtt  THE  WAB 

In  action,  our  first  purpose  Is  to  win  this 
war.  We  must  prosecute  this  war  to  the 
complete  and  decisive  defeat  of  all  our 
enemies. 

We  must  brook  no  compromise  with  those 
who  plunged  the  world  into  this  dreadful 
struggle.  We  pledge  oiu^elves  to  a  military 
victory  so  complete  that  it  will  thoroughly 
crush  the  war-making  powers  of  our  present 
enemies,  and  discourage  aggression  for  aU 
generations  to  come. 

This  means  full  support  of  the  war  with  all 
the  trained  manpower,  equipment,  resources, 
production,  money  and  moral  forces  which 
our  great  Nation  can  mobilize  and  throw  into 
the  scales  of  battle. 

It  means  cbnfldence  and  faith  in  our  mUl- 
tary  and  naval  leaders,  and  no  interference 
with   their   operations. 

It  means  wholehearted  cooperation  with 
cur  allies  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

These  things  the  Republicans  pledge  them- 
selves to  do  to  the  end  that  the  scourge 
of  war  shall  be  driven  from  the  world. 

WIN  THX  PXACX 

When  war  is  ended,  we  are  determined  to 
win  the  peace.  This  means  that  we  ahaU 
have  to  see  crystal  clear  what  the  causes  of 
war  really  are;  and  then  adopt  such  policies 
and  provide  such  instrumenU  as  wUl  abolish 
future  wars. 

Our  task  is  nothing  less  than  the  framing 
of  an  international  order  founded  upon  Jus- 
tice and  right-dealing  among  nations  to  the 
end  that  war  will  no  longer  be  relied  upon 
to  solve  those  conflicts  which  cause  people 
to  resort  to  military  force. 

We  must  find  a  proper  working  basis  upon 
which  American  national  interests  can  be 
harmoniced  with  American  responsibilities 
to  the  world.  Our  Nation  cannot  remain 
aloof  from  the  currents  of  world  affairs.  We 
WUl  cooperate  with  other  nations  and  extend 


all  possible  aid  to  those  peoples  who  are 
in  need,  but  we  will  not  impoverish  our  own 
people  or  destroy  the  security  of  our  own 
country. 

I  am  certain  that  a  proper  medium  can 
be  found  by  which  we  can  protect  our  legiti- 
mate home  Interests  and  at  the  same  time 
fulfill  those  international  obligations  which 
our  world  position  requires  of  us. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  fulfill  its  international 
obligations  In  the  post-war  world  It  must 
not  be  averse  to  full  participation  in  an 
international  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Far  from  being  averse  to  full  par- 
ticipation in  such  an  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  must  assume  a  positive  and 
leading  role  in  its  creation. 

This  organization  must  be  open  to  the  par- 
ticipation and  support  of  all  nations,  includ- 
ing those  nations  who  now  stand  pitted 
against  us  in  this  war — after  these  nations 
become  adjusted  to  and  accept  the  principles 
of  peace.  No  organization  for  peace  can  pos- 
sibly endure  or  succeed  which  is  restricted 
in  meml)ershlp  or  which  is  concerned  solely 
with  the  negative  problems  of  policing  the 
world. 

The  t3?pe  of  organization  which  the  world 
requires  is  one  which  will  be  directed  toward 
positive  progress.  This  organization  must 
foster  all  the  peaceful  methods  for  settling 
disputes — conciliation,  mediation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  full  Judicial  process.  It  must  pro- 
vide agencies  for  the  solution  of  economic 
and  social  problems  of  world-wide  import. 
It  must  build  institutions  that  depend  upon 
popular  support  for  their  primary  strength. 

And  if  it  should  be  found  that  a  proper 
world  organization  must  be  supported  by 
positive  sanctions,  we  shall  not  fail  to  en- 
courage their  establishment. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  to  which  we 
must  devote  our  organizing  genius,  to  the 
end  that  the  welfare  of  all  people  is  en- 
hanced and  that  the  destructive  force  of 
war  may  never  again  engulf  the  world. 

FXCSZEVATION  OF  THE  XNDTJMNO  PtIHClPLXS  OF 
AMEXICAN  LOX 

There  is  a  third  and  probably  a  more  press- 
ing problem  which  the  Republican  Party  must 
pledge  Itself  to  examine  and  to  cure.  That 
is  the  problem  of  restoring  and  strengthening 
the  American  way  of  life,  both  to  its  political 
and  economic  aspects. 

Constitutional  government  Is  In  danger 
of  collapse  in  America  today.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  greatly  disturbed  ahd 
resentful  at  the  conttouing  invasion  of  their 
personal  rights  and  privileges  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Recent  events  have  caused  countless  num- 
bers of  our  people  to  abandon  all  hope  that 
the  party  in  power  will  ever  rettirn  to  a 
government  based  upon  a  division  of  au- 
thority among  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment as  set  forth  in  the  Ckjnstitution. 

Executive  order  and  administrative  com- 
mand are  the  prime  tools  of  government  to 
this  administration.  An  uncontrollable  de- 
sire to  create  bureau  after  bureau,  agency 
after  agency,  to  more  closely  control  the 
various  activities  of  our  people,  has  domi- 
nated the  present  admtoistration  stoce  its 
very  Inception. 

The  Republican  Party  mvist  devote  Itself 
to  leading  the  people  and  tostitutions  back 
Into  the  processes  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  Republican  Party  must  abolish 
government  by  directive,  and  it  must  free 
our  people  from  the  strangling  grip  of  ramp- 
ant bureaucracy.  The  Republican  Party 
must  see  to  it  that  this  Government  once 
again  becomes  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men. 

In  the  economic  realm  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  people  of  America  face  a 
prodigious  work,  if  ever  this  Nation  is  to 
return  to  sound  fiscal  policies  and  totelligent 
economic  progress. 

Today  this  Nation  labors  to  the  shadow  of 
a  staggering  national  debt.    Before  the  war 


is  over  this  debt  may  well  exceed  the  astro- 
nomical figure  of  »300,000.000.000. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  tremend- 
ous economic  adjustments  In  America.  The 
poet-war  era  will  be  the  most  crucial  era  to 
the  history  of  our  economic  life. 

Either  we  will  continue  the  policies  of 
deficit  financtog.  economic  scarcity,  govern- 
ment regulation,  and  mounting  debt,  spon- 
sored by  the  present  admtoistration,  or  we 
will  refute  those  policies. 

As  the  present  administration  will  not  of  Ite 
•own  volition  return  to  the  paths  of  consti- 
tutional government,  neither  will  it  abandon 
the  restrictive  and  unsound  economic  policies 
to  which  it  has  adhered  these  many  years. 

If  competitive  enterprise  and  the  policy 
of  abundance  are  ever  to  be  restored  to  Amer- 
ica, they  must  be  restored  by  the  Republican 
Party.  If  sound  finance  and  economy  in  gov- 
ernment are  ever  to  be  practiced  in  America, 
they.  too.  mvist  be  restored  by  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  stand  which  the  Republican  Party 
must  take  in  this  important  area  of  economic 
policy  is  abundantly  clear.  ' 

1.  We  must  pledge  ourselves  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  scarcity,  and  carry 
out  a  vigorous  policy  of  expandtog  produc- 
tion. 

2.  We  must  devise  a  national  fiscal  policy 
which  will  place  the  affairs  of  government  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  which  wlU  provide 
for  the  gradual  and  businesslike  retirement 
of  the  national  debt. 

3.  Republicans  must  achieve  and  maintain 
a  high  national  income  to  insure  a  strong, 
effective  purchastog  power  among  America's 
consumers. 

4.  We  must  adopt  effective  measures  to 
maintain  full  emplojrment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans— a  positive  employment  at  high  wages 
In  the  productive  enterprises  which  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  the  Nation — and  not 
the  negative  empl03rment  at  low  wages  In 
the  unproductive  projects  of  government 
relief. 

6.  We  must  establish  a  rebirth  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  which  will  free  our  farmers 
from  the  reetralning  hand  of  Government 
regimentation  and  restriction. 

6.  We  must  seek  to  establish  Industrial 
peace  to  America  by  givtog  fuU  recognition 
to  those  sound  principles  of  industrial  man- 
agement and  fundamental  trade  tinlonlsm — 
collective  bargaining,  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. If  labor  and  mangement  are  to  re- 
main free,  they  must  come  together  on  a 
common  ground,  and  they  must  guard 
against  surrendering  their  rights  and  re- 
sponsibUities  to  the  central  government,  for 
such  a  course  will  lead  the  entire  economic 
life  of  America  toto  regUnenUtlon  and 
slavery. 

7.  We  must  encourage  (not  dominate  or 
destroy)  competitive  economic  enterprise  in 
Aperica.  and  thus  matotato  freedom  of  op- 
portunity for  all  men. 

This  is  a  program  far  different  from  that 
pursued  by  the  present  administration.  This 
is  a  program  designed  to  free  the  people  and 
restrain  the  Government,  not  to  saddle  the 
people  under  the  yoke  of  government. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to  make 
their  stand  for  freedom  now.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  must  stand  with  them  and  come 
forward  with  sound  policies  and  sound  lead- 
ership to  order  that  the  American  people 
shall  not  faU  to  this  struggle  against  bu- 
reaucracy and  agatost  the  uiurestratoed  power 
of  irresponsible  government. 

I  say  again  that  these  are  grave  hours. 
But  if  the  hour  is  grave,  so,  too,  U  It  oppor- 
tune. Our  party  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  times.  Our  party  must  lead  the  peo- 
ple of  America  out  of  the  abyss  of  confusion 
toto  the  clear  light  of  positive  action  and 
conttouing  progress. 

Our  party  must  say  to  America  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  stand  ready  to 
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lead  thla  Republic  Into  tbe  Tanguard  of 
hiunan  progreas  on  all  fronts,  that  we  stand 
ready  to  pursue  those  Ideala  and  carry  out 
thoae  policies  which  will  restore  this  Nation, 
and  lead  all  men  Into  a  freer,  more  purpose- 
ful and  more  abundant  life. 

The  Republican  organisation  of  this  great 
oonmonwealtb  has  been  well  cbosen  and  tt 
It  wll  Informed.  I  know  that  the  delega- 
tion which  PennsylTanla  sends  to  the  Na- 
tional Republican  ConTentlon  will  devote  Its 
full  effort  to  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
tLnes  I  know  they  will  select  candidates 
who  are  worthy  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  principles  and  policies  under  which  the 
country  has  grown  great  with  Republican 
taadershlp.  When  we  sound  the  call  of  free- 
daB  and  progress,  I  feel  sure  tbe  people  of 
America  will  supjxjrt  us  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  In  November. 


Tbe  Slewirt  Pennon  Bill — Efinunatinf 
All  Red  Tape  and  Mddaf  Af  e  and  Gti- 
lensUp  the  Only  Requirements 


REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mav  24,  194i 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
so  much  confusion  among  the  old  people 
who  are  drawing  old-age  assistance  with 
respect  to  reducing  their  monthly  al- 
lowance or  striking  them  from  the  roUs 
that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  4545) 
which  provides  that  age  and  citizenship 
shall  be  the  only  requirements  for  secur- 
ing a  pension. 

Under  tbe  terms  of  my  bill  all  red  tape 
Is  eliminated.  The  proof  of  age  and  citi- 
zenship makes  the  applicant  eligible  for 
an  equalized  pension  and  all  will  receive 
the  same  amount,  and  then,  when  an  old 
person  sells  a  dozen  eggs  or  hauls  a  load 
of  wood  to  town  to  sell  he  will  not  be 
penalized  by  having  the  price  of  eggs 
or  wood  withheld  from  his  monthly 
check. 

Many  cases  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion of  late  where  the  sons  and  daughters 
In  the  armed  forces  have  made  an  allot- 
ment to  their  father  or  mother  drawing 
old-a«e  assistance  and  because  of  this 
allotment  they  have  had  their  old-age 
assistance  taken  away  from  them.  The 
passage  of  my  bill  would  make  all  our 
fathers  and  mothers  happy  and  they 
would  not  live  under  an  eternal  strain 
of  having  a  reduction  of  their  monthly 
check  for  doing  a  little  work  for  pay,  or 
aelling  their  milk  and  eggs,  or  cutting 
and  selling  wood,  or  any  other  commer- 
cial activity  in  which  they  might  desire 
to  engage. 

And  right  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  2 
da3rs  ago  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  straight-out  pension  for  the  la- 
twrers  who  constructed  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  nowhere  in  the  bill  were  there 
provisions  for  the  reduction  of  their 
checks  one  single  cent  once  proof  is  made 
that  they  weie  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  CanaL    As  a  matter  ol 
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thing  about  except 
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Social  Security  Act 
'  That  notwithstanding 
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of  the  Treasury  to 
of  the  Social  Security 
the  State  plan  for 
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lat    Russia   has   done 

alphabet  Is  set  forth 

Williams  m  Tbe  Rus- 

I^BTles,  our  Ambassador 

Moscow,  by  Hewlett 

and  dean  of  Canter- 


bury in  Soviet  Power.  With  equal  force  the 
same  resxUts  were  convincingly  set  forth  In 
the  history  by  Davlea  and  Stelger — Soviet  Asia, 
covering  the  huge  country.  Karakhstan,  be- 
tween RussU,  China,  and  India. 

KAZAKHSTAN 

IfBf irhatan,  containing  over  a  million 
square  miles,  a  land  of  oil  and  cotton  and 
of  modern  technique,  as  large  as  Texas,  Loui- 
siana. Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  has  developed 
marvelously  under  the  Russian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic  using  the  Phonetle  alphabet. 
(See  Soviet  Asia,  by  Davies-Steiger,  Dial  Press. 
Inc.,  New  York.)  What  Russia  has  done  In 
the  European  Russian  Republic  Is  better 
known  to  America  because  American  en- 
gineers employed  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment have  led  the  way  in  developing  water 
power,  electricity,  etc. 

TUSKET 

The  Russian  example  was  followed  by  Tur- 
key under  Mustafa  Kemal  Pasha,  the  George 
Washington  of  Turkey,  by  the  law  of  Novem- 
ber 1,  1928,  Act  No.  1353,  by  which  after  Jun« 
30.  1930,  all  books,  documents,  papers  in  tbe 
Turkish  language  in  Turkey  were  required 
to  be  printed  in  a  new  Turkish  phonetlo 
alphabet  of  29  letters,  a  copy  of  which  alpha- 
bet Is  in  my  possession. 

OEORGX  BOWAtO  SHAW 

On  AprU  10,  1944,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
one  of  the  greatest  brains  In  the  world,  wrote 
to  tbe  London  Times  as  follows:  "The  fact 
that  Rtissia,  with  Its  S6-Ietter  alphabet,  can 
spell  my  name  with  two  letters  (Wo)  Instead 
of  four  may  conceivably  make  It  Impoeelbls 
for  us  to  compete  economically  In  the  world 
with  Russia."  Mr.  Shaw  went  further  and 
ftated  he  proposed  to  leave  his  entire  estate 
to  establisii  an  English  phonetic  alphabet  of 
42  letters.  (My  petition  to  the  Senate  will 
show  that  I  propose  to  use  36  letters  and  8 
compound  letters,  total  42  letters.) 

LAT7BACB   PHONZTIC  BTSmC 

Following  the  example  of  Russia.  Ka- 
aakhstan.  and  Turkey.  In  1930.  Rev.  Frank 
C.  Laubach,  Ph.  D.,  Christian  missionary, 
gave  the  Moros  of  Mindanao  In  the  Phil- 
ipplnes  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  16  letters. 
With  it  they  abolished  illiteracy  and  opened 
the  door  wide  to  the  knowledge  of  modem 
art  and  science.  Laubach  had  an  example 
of  authortty  because  Moses  wrote  tbe  Book 
of  Genesis  with  22  phonetic  letters  soma 
2,700  years  before. 

The  Moro  sxiccess  was  contagious.  It 
spread  to  the  Philippines,  to  Malaya,  to 
India,  to  60  nationalities  In  Africa,  to  Ja- 
maica. Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  to  various  nationalities  In  South 
America. 

ThlL  great  work  has  taught  over  80  nation- 
alities to  read,  write,  and  print  their  own 
native  language  in  the  phonetic  alphabet  of 
various  types  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  Literacy  and  Christian 
Literature  representing  the  cooperation  of 
123  foreign  missionary  societies.  Dr.  Lau- 
bach is  the  guiding  spirit. 

Over  300  local  languages  have  abolished 
or  are  abolishing  Illiteracy  by  using  eacb 
one  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  bis  own.  It  la 
a  world  revolution  nothing  can  stop. 

txpsius  (isea) 
In  1863  Professor  Lepsius  and  the  linguists 
of  his  time  examined  600  languages  and  dia- 
lects with  a  view  to  establishing  a  universal 
alphabet  by  which  each  and  every  one  of 
them  could  be  written  phoneUcaUy.  8e« 
tbe  book  of  Lepsius  illustrating  theae  alpha- 
bets. Standard  Alphabet.  Lepsius  foxuul 
that  tbe  primary  sounds  of  tbe  human  voice 
were  about  fiO.  Including  all  languages,  but 
no  world  alphabet  was  ever  agreed  upon  by 
any  competent  authority  for  obvious  rea- 
sons then  existing  but  which  have  disap- 
peared with  the  airplane  and  radio. 
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The  great  value  of  the  phonetic  alphabet 
in  all  nations  using  It  Is  that  an  Illiterate 
person,  young  or  old,  can  learn  to  read  and 
write  It  In  24  hours  of  instruction  and  study. 

The  evidence  of  how  this  can  be  done  Is 
fully  explained  In  detail  In  Dr.  Laubach's 
book.  The  Silent  Bilfion  Speak,  which  I  re- 
viewed In  a  letter  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Congressman  Monbonit, 
July  8.  1943.  This  wonderful  book  tells  the 
most  brilliant  story  of  the  war  on  Illiteracy, 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  human  misunder- 
standing. 

The  supreme  Importance  of  a  world  Ian- . 
guage  to  the  establishment  of  world  under- 
standing, world  abundance,  and  a  world  of 
peace  is  well  unuerstood  by  many  Informed 
men.  The  ministers  of  education  of  the 
United  Nations  have  passed  resolutions  urg- 
ing a  world  language  following  the  war. 

Our  Army  has  been  making  great  and  com- 
mendable efforts  to  teach  our  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  representatives  of  the  United  States  a 
conversational  knowledge  of  the  languages 
of  the  countries  with  which  they  are  now  In 
contact.  Nearly  30  of  such  languages  are 
being  actively  taught  by  printed  books,  by  the 
phonograph,  and  employed  Instructors,  but 
the  Moro  invention  of  "each  one  teach  one" 
has  been  overlooked  except  by  Dr.  Laubach 
and  his  associates  and  friends  teaching  the 
Laubach  system.  Russia  and  Turkey  are 
compulsory  systems — ^Laubach's  Is  volimtary. 
The  Laubach  system  Is  working  successfully 
and  being  received  with  enthusiasm  every- 
where by  tbe  common  people  and  by  their 
leaders. 

EACH  ONE  TEACH  ONE 

When  Dr.  Laubach  had  his  funds  Impaired 
by  the  panic  of  1932,  the  Moros  invented  a 
method  of  "each  one  teach  one,"  making  it  a 
point  of  honor  that  each  Moro  who  was 
taught  the  phonetic  alphabet  was  honor 
bound  by  an  endless  chain  to  teach  another 
Moro  until  all  Moros  could  read  and  write. 

Enthusiastic  individual  Moros  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  Moro.  Some  of  them 
taught  as  many  as  a  hundred  Individual 
Moros.  and  it  was  taught  In  classes  and 
rapidly  spread  until  the  Moros  claUned  illiter- 
acy In  Mindanao  was  abolished. 

The  same  system  can  be  now  employed  In 
using  the  global  alphabet  by  printing  any 
given  language — Russian  or  Portuguese — In 
global  letters  in  parallel  lines  of  identical 
meaning  so  that  a  Portuguese  child  could 
not  only  read  the  Portuguese  phonetically 
but  with  eqxial  ease  read  the  English  or 
equivalent  meaning  and  read  it  Intelligibly. 
Thus  one  book  could  teach  a  Portuguese  child 
and  an  American  child  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage and  the  American  language.  A  Portu- 
guese child  could  pronounce  the  Portuguese 
however  delicate  the  inflections.  The  Amer- 
ican child  could  do  the  same  for  tiie  Portu- 
guese child.  "Each  one  teach  one"  would 
thus  use  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  each  one 
would  be  compensated  with  what  he  got  from 
the  other  in  the  way  of  service  and  friend- 
ship and  innumerable  ties  would  be  estab- 
lished between  the  people  of  Braell  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

ADVANTAGES  OT  GLOBAL  ALPHABET 

The  value  of  the  global  alphabet  to  all 
people:  First.  It  can  be  learned  In  a  day  or 
two  of  instruction  and  study.  Second,  it  can 
enable  people  to  read  and  pronounce  any 
language  Intelligibly,  at  sight.  Third.  It  can 
thus  teach  conversational  English  to  the 
whole  world  at  high  speed  and  at  negligible 
cost.  Fourth.  It  would  be  self-sustaining 
and  self -expanding.  It  would  require  only 
half  the  paper,  composition,  storage,  mail, 
and  transportation  costs.  It  would  open  the 
doors  of  modem  knowledge  to  the  people  of 
every  nation  in  the  world  almost  Immediately 
printed  in  their  own  native  tongue  on  the 
monotype,  linotype.  Intertype,  and  the  type- 
writer.  Tlie  whole  world  could  write  In  short- 


hand their  own  language  as  well  as  any  other 
language  which  they  might  know. 

In  abolishing  Illiteracy  and  Ignorance,  the 
Income  and  production  and  creative  power 
of  every  nation  using  It  woxild  be  multiplied 
5  or  10  times,  enabling  them  to  use  the  best 
modern  methods  of  production,  distribution, 
transportation,  and  by  abolishing  want  abol- 
ish fear  of  want,  abolish  exploitation  of  Igno- 
rance and  poverty. 

Above  aU.  It  would  save  the  children  of 
the  world  many  years  of  loss  of  time  now 
employed  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
In  western  Europe  in  mastering  the  unpho- 
netlc  orthography  of  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, etc.  This  saving  of  time  In  the  life  of 
the  youth  of  the  world  Is  of  absolutely  in- 
calculable value  because  such  values  not  only 
are  saved  but  they  generate  compound  In- 
terest in  the  field  of  production,  distribution, 
and  human  understanding. 

In  Russia  Inability  to  read  and  write  Is  a 
civil  misdemeanor.  As  a  matter  of  public 
policy  it  Is  Justified  because  each  cltlxen 
should  as  a  civic  duty  equip  himself  for  max- 
imum production  and  service  through  read- 
ing and  writing  and  because  he  can  learn  to 
read  and  write  Russian  phonetically  within 
a  day. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  global  alphabet 
which  I  have  Invented  could  be  employed.  I 
submitted  copies  of  Senate  Document  133 
to -several  hundred  professors  of  languages  In 
and  out  of  our  imlversltles. 

Among  others,  to  Professor  Pel  and  his 
associates,  to  whom  the  world  Is  Indebted  for 
Languages  for  War  and  Peace,  reviewing  all 
the  languages  In  the  world  of  Importance 
and  teaching  English-speaking  people  how 
to  quickly  learn  such  languages  conversa- 
tionally. Professor  Pel's  book  was  published 
by  Vannl  &  Co.,  New  York.  Eleven  stich  lan- 
guages are  treated  in  special  Individual  books 
by  Professor  Pel  and  bis  associates.  He  ap- 
proves In  principle  my  global  alphabet  and 
approves  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  world 
language  as  a  means  of  establishing  through- 
out the  world  mutual  understanding,  world 
peace,  security,  and  abundance. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  experts  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Japanese  and  Chinese  can 
be  written  In  my  phonetic  alphabet.  I  have 
the  testimony  of  other  professors  and  men 
learned  in  the  Russian  language,  and  many 
other  languages  to  like  effect,  but  the  com- 
mendation which  I  received  from  Rev.  Frank 
C.  Laubach  comes  from  an  authority  which 
Is  unsurpassed  on  earth  as  to  tbe  phonetic 
alphabet,  and  he  says  frankly  that  my  alpha- 
bet Is  the  best  he  has  seen. 

To  demonstrate  the  ease  with  which  the 
global,  phonetic,  shorthand  alphabet  can  be 
learned,  .1  Invited  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Dorman 
to  teach  it  to  the  children  In  her  classes  In 
the  Ben  Murch  School,  Chevy  Chase.  Her 
children  were  from  8  to  10  years  of  age. 
I  enclose  a  few  lines  from  her  as  a  part  of 
my  reply  to  you — exhibit  1.  She  taught  50 
or  60  children  to  read  and  write  the  alphabet 
beginning  with  15  to  20  minutes  of  Instruc- 
tion a  day.  At  the  end  of  5  such  lessons  of 
15  minutes  each  they  could  read  the  alpha- 
bet, and  with  some  practice  could  write,  so 
it  Is  fair  to  say  that  In  a  few  days  anybody 
of  ordinary  Intelligence  could  learn  to  read 
and  write  the  alphabet,  and  with  it  read  and 
pronounce  intelligibly  any  language  in  the 
world  printed  in  this  alphabet.  This  Is  of 
an  Incalculable  .benefit  enjoyed  by  no  other 
alphabet  in  existence.. 

The  matrices  for  the  monotype  machine 
have  been  ordered  by  me  and  expected  about 
August  1,  and  then  the  printing  of  books  by 
modern  machinery  in  this  alphabet  can  Im- 
mediately begin. 

In  1939  Russia  published  about  30,000  new 
books  in  the  phonetic  alphabet.  These  books 
were  books  of  Instruction  to  the  people  of  16 
republics,    Involving   one-sixth   of   the    In- 


habitable land  of  the  world  and  nearly  200.- 
000,000  people.  The  Russian  avowed  objec- 
tive is  to  surpass  the  per-capita  production 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  U  right  In  saying 
that  the  Rvisslan  system  wUl  surpass  the 
English  S3rstem  of  unphonetlc  printing.  The 
proof  Is  overwhelming.  Asia.  Africa,  east- 
em  Europ>e.  and  the  Philippines  have  ac- 
cepted the  truth  of  the  value  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet. 

So  impressed  have  I  been  with  regard  to 
this  revolutionary  movement  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1944,  I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  John 
W.  Studebaker.  caUlng  his  attention  to  the 
vital  facts  of  this  new  system  of  educating 
the  youth  of  the  world.  My  letter  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Feb- 
ruary 29  In  Mr.  Monronxt's  remarks. 

In  a  letter  to  me  from  Rev.  Frank  C.  Lau- 
bach, he  said: 

"I  have  long  since  learned  that  the  great- 
est single  obstacle  to  the  use  of  English  as 
a  universal  language  is  its  chaotic  spelling. 
Experience  in  80  languages  shows  that  if  we 
can  adopt  a  phonetic  spelling  it  wUl  be  ex- 
ceedingly slpiple  to  pronounce  every  word 
correctly.  We  then  have  only  the  problem 
of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  words  to  make 
English  universal. 

"I  grow  Increasingly  satisfied  with  your 
alphabet  as  I  experiment  with  it,  for  I  find 
It  easy  to  write  connected  letters,  and  It  la 
swift,  since  there  Is  but  one  stroke  for  each 
letter.  I  believe  your  Idea  of  writing  above 
and  below  a  line  and  of  using  curves  upward, 
downward,  and  straight  lines  Is  the  best  ever 
yet  devised. 

"Yours  for  a  great  cause, 

"Frank  C.  Lattbach." 

The  midnight  hours  from  1  to  6  of  the 
American  radio  could  be  employed  to  teach 
the  global  alphabet  to  the  whole  world  with- 
in a  few  months.  The  matrices  of  books  in 
the  global  alphabet  could  be  furnished  to 
every  nation  of  books  printed  In  the  global 
alphabet  and  teaching  the  English  language 
to  the  people  of  every  nation  at  a  cost  and  at 
a  price  which  would  pay  Its  own  way  and  ex- 
pand the  system  at  the  same  time  tbrotigh 
the  "each  one  teach  one"  plan. 

My  dear  Ltle,  we  are  entering  a  new  world 
of  knowledge  and  abundance  throxigh  the 
radio  and  the  airplane.  I  am  devoutly 
thankful  and  deeply  desire  to  contribute 
what  I  can  to  the  establishment  of  a  world 
of  knowledge,  abtmdance,  genuine  friendship, 
and  cooperation. 

With  kind  regards, 

Robert  L.  Owek. 


Picketinf  of  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  CEOBQU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2i,  1944 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was 
the  solemnity  and  dignity  attached  to 
our  Capitol  Grounds  so  basely  abused 
and  so  pitifully  besmirched  with  filth 
and  slime  as  when  last  week  a  bunch  of 
Negroes,  led  by  a  few  p)eople  whom  God 
had  given  the  privilege  of  belonging  to 
the  white  race,  engaged  themselves  for 
3  or  4  days  in  what  they  called  picketing 
the  Senate.  With  pity  and  shame  I 
watched  big,  husky,  oxlike  Negroes, 
bearing  their  masters'  burdens,  carrying 


r" 


I  Al 


H' 
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banners  of  condemnation  of  the  United 
States  Senate  because  its  Members  voted 
as  they  pleased  on  a  measure  and  would 
not  be  dictated  to  by  a  bunch  of  New 
York  Communists,  followed  by  white 
women  with  similar  banners. 

On  the  first  day  the  parade  was  com- 
posed of  practically  all  Negroes,  but  each 
day  the  whites  increased  and  the  Ne- 
groes decreased,  until  on  the  last  day 
there  were  scarcely  any  Negroes.  After 
looking  at  the  whites  and  analyzing 
their  nationality  and  character  as  best 
I  could  irom  their  appearances,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  Negroes  oecame 
ashamed  of  the  company  they  were 
keeping  and  quit. 

This  demonstration  was  in  protest  of 
the  Senate  vote  9n  the  anti -poll-tax 
measure.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
this  disgraceful  spectacle  was  organized 
and  executed  by  the  Communists'  inter- 
est in  New  York  and  for  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  exciting  more  feeling  and 
hatred  between  the  races.  This  bunch 
of  prostitutes  of  freedom  and  Justice 
have  no  means  of  boring  into  the  heart 
of  this  democracy  except  through  mi- 
nority groups  whom  they  can  excite  by 
claiming  to  have  for  their  purpose  the 
correction  of  wrongs,  or  imaginary 
wrongs,  that  they  claim  such  groups  have 
been  subjected  to  by  the  majority.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  tragic  to  see  the  Negro 
people  and  some  labor  organizations 
taken  in  by  this  gang  of  destroyers.  If 
they  are  not  stopped  in  their  efforts,  and 
are  permitted  Xo  commtmize  this  coun- 
try, labor  and  the  Negro  will  suffer  hard- 
ships and  deprivations  unknown  to  the 
slave  system  before  the  Civil  War.  Every 
move  they  make  is  toward  a  dictatorial 
power  under  which  the  common  people 
always  have  and  always  will  become  serfs 
and  slaves. 

I  would  like  to  here  and  now  warn 
the  Negro,  and,  for  that  matter,  all  the 
people,  that  you  may  accept  this  bunch  of 
destroyers  as  a  Moses  who  will  lead  you 
out  of  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  years  to 
come  you  will  realize  that  they  are  the 
monsters  that  blinded  you  with  deceit 
and  moved  you  on  your  own  power  from 
the  l)eauties  and  blessings  of  a  free  land 
into  a  state  of  serfdom  with  all  its  horrors 
and  pains.  You  will  condemn  yourself: 
your  posterity  will  look  back  through  the 
pages  of  history  and  damn  you  for  the 
chains  you  shackled  them  with.  Why 
cannot  you  see  your  shadow  falling 
across  the  path  of  progress  in  this  beauti- 
ful garden  of  democracy  and  enjoy  its 
flowers  without  destroying  them? 

When  I  looked  down  from  my  window 
on  this  ugly  sight.  I  would  think  of  the 
dreadful  price  to  be  paid  for  the  few 
floUars  those  pitiful  specimens  of  hu- 
manity were  getting  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  sidewalks  around  our  State  buildings 
carrying  \igly  and  disrespectful  banners. 
I  thought  of  the  boys  in  the  fox  holes 
and  on  the  battle  fronts  under  heavy 
fire,  and  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
waters  of  the  seven  seas,  dying  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  what  these  human 
carcasses  were  trying  to  destroy. 

I  thought  of  the  hours  these  miserable 
creatures  were  wasting  which  were  sorely 
needed  to  produce  needed  equipment  and 
supplies  to  help  those  who  were  then  fac- 
ing an  early  call  to  Invasion  when  blood 


will  run  like  the  w  iters  of  a  flood,  and 
souls  will  be  throwi  into  eternity  by  the 
thousands  per  seond.  Oh,  miserable 
creatures,  cannot  30U  feel  the  blood  of 
these  boys  rushing  c  ver  and  burning  your 
bodies  in  condemration  of  your  filthy 
acts?  How  can  you  ever  face  one  who 
has  fought  for  youl 

This  dastardly  demonstration  was 
sponsored  and  pale  for  by  those  of  the 
same  stripe  that  ma  in  the  name  of  their 
organization,  and  lemanded  the  resig- 
nation of  Senator  Jn-BO  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Distric  Committee  because 
he  had  spoken  in  U  vor  of  white  suprem- 
acy. 

It  was  rather  in  cresting'  that  a  dis- 
abled World  War  v(  teran  fell  in  line  and 
marched  with  this   lunch  of  bums  carry- 


ing a  banner  with 


for  President,"  inicribed  thereon.  At 
first  thought  I  woiidered  why  they  did 
not  throw  him  out  c  f  formation,  knowing 
how  they  hated  Sei  lator  Bilbo.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  from  their  appear- 


ances none  of  then] 
lish  language.    I 
that  this  gang  of 


could  read  the  Eng- 

noticed  by  the  press 

un-American  bigots 


met  in  New  York  la  ;t  week  and  dissolved 
the  Communist  Par  ;y  to  which  their  sec- 
retary. Earl  Brow(  er,  has  given  much 


publicity.     Let  me 


people  that  you  hal  better  get  on  your 
guard.    When  a  sl^ink  takes  on  a  robe 


of  purity  he  is  Jus 
When  the  deadly 
grass  and  conceal 


beginning  to  stink. 

erpent  hides  in  the 

himself,  he  is  Just 


fixing  to  stirike  and  i  our  his  deadly  venom 
into  the  blood  streams  of  his  prey,  and 


this  is  what  this 
fixing  to  do  to  our 


kill,  and  they  have 
with  this  pretense 
off  their  guard. 

If  this  democracy 
ica  must  wake  up. 


fHantigtrt  Told  Labor 
Self-Rah 


EXTENSION 


these  words.  "Bn-BO 


warn  the  American 


ang  of  outlaws  are 
orm  of  government. 


They  realize  the  str  'ngth  they  have  built 
up.  they  think  they  are  ready  for  the 


shrouded  themselves 
to  throw  our  people 

is  to  be  saved  Amer- 
I  have  through  the 


years  warned  you.  { nd  if  our  people  will 
not  accept  the  wa:  ning,  your  children 
and  mine  cannot  da  mn  me  for  the  living 
hell  your  slumber  aqd  cowardice  has  con- 
demned them  to. 


',  Capital  Mast  Face 
or  Rain 


DP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILU/ MA.  ROWAN 


09  n.  JMOis 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  24,  1944 
Mr.    ROWAN.    J[r.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Rkc- 


ou>.  I  include  the  f ( illowing  article  from 
the  Washington  Tin  es-Herald  of  May  19, 
1944: 


IfANAcxBS  Told  Labo  i 
Sdj-Rul  t 


Labor  and  industry 
day  by  William  H 
to  build  up  their  own 
bargaining   and 
they  woxild  bring  an 
trols  after  the  war. 


Dans, 


mutual 


Capital  Mxjst  Pack 

OB   RtHN 


irere  challenged  yeeter- 

W.  L,  B.  chairman, 

Ktructure  of  "collective 

imderttandlng"   if 

•^d  to  Oovenunent  con- 


"Industry  and  labor  will  never  develop 
their  leaders  by  looking  to  the  Oovernment 
for  an  answer  to  their  problema."  Drvls  said, 
speaking  before  the  final  session  of  a  2-day 
forum  of  the  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management,  in  the  8,tatler  Hotel. 

WARNS  or  TSXNO 

He  warned  both  industry  and  labor  against 
letting  the  Government  carry  on  the  burden 
of  leadership  in  labor-nxanagement  relations, 
saying  that  extensive  Federal  regulations  of 
such  relations,  particularly  as  to  wages,  may 
well  mean  regulation  of  all  phases  of  our 
economic  life. 

Turning  to  disputes  between  both  camps, 
Davis  urged  that  both  Increase  efficiency  of 
present  grievance  machinery  and  make  the 
most  of  their  current  agreements. 

"Both  sides  should  live  up  to  their  con- 
tracts." he  declared.  "Both  should  abide  by- 
the  spirit  of  their  agreements."  adding  that 
mutual  agreements  should  be  specific  in 
what  is  included  and  excluded  throvigb  col- 
lective bargaining. 

SMALL  BUSINISS  WOSS  TOLD 

The  plight  of  small  businesses  was  spot- 
lighted by  Maury  Maverick.  Chairman. 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  and  W.  P.  B. 
Vice  Chairman. 

Most  small  business,  Maverick  said,  die  Uke 
children  abandoned  in  war,  becaviee  of  inade- 
quate capital  investment.  lack  of  manage- 
ment advice,  and  the  heavy  impact  of  taxa- 
tion. 

He  urged  financial  assistance  for  the  little 
fellows  in  order  that  production  of  war 
essential  clvUian  goods  could  be  started  now. 
or  at  least  planned,  in  factories  where  man- 
agement, manpower,  and  raw  materials  are 
available  and  not  needed  for  war  production. 

Maverick  recommended  that  financing  b« 
accomplished  through  standard  free-enter- 
prise banking,  averring  that  85  percent  "of  our 
banks  are  themselves  small  businesses." 

STRKNCTH  UC  ITDMBnS 

A  Strong  peacetime  economy  can  be  built, 
he  declared,  by  assisting  the  little  man  with 
technological  advice  and  aid.  giving  him  ac- 
cess to  surplus  properties  and  material  and 
by  assisting  little  prime  and  subcontractors 
in  contract  terminations,  now  and  through 
the  reconversion  period. 

"Small  business  can  be  helped."  Maverick 
said,  "by  arranging  production  adjustments 
during  the  war." 

Needed  now,  he  said,  and  capable  of  being 
produced  by  small  business,  are  clothing, 
kitchen  utensils,  sheets,  washing  machines, 
farm  equipment,  house-repair  supplies,  tools, 
and  spare  paru. 


Tjrpically  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial  by 
Dezauche — himself,  publisher  of  the 
Sweet  Sheet,  about  a  soldier  in  my  home 
town.  Opelousas.  La.,  and  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  as  this  is  so  typi- 
cally American.    The  article  follows: 

Got  a  barber  shop  down  here  on  Main 
Street  where  I  go  to  shave  quite  often — the 
shop  is  Just  like  the  shop  in  thouaaada  of 
small  towns  all  over  the  old  U.  8.  A.,  kind 
of   a   spot   where   lots   of    folks   aoeet   and 
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rake  the  folks  of  the  town  over  the  coals. 
Presidents  are  elected,  generals  and  ad- 
mirals are  made  and  remade  every  day, 
battle  strategy  that  can't  miss  Is  shaped 
up  here  from  opening  to  closing  hours.  Lots 
of  kidding  and  kibitzing,  and  a  jolly  good 
^ace  to  pass  a  little  time .  while  waiting 
for  your  whiskers  to  be  pulled  out  or  make 
a  blood  donation  to  the  barber. 

Well,  there  used  to  be  a  fellow  in  this  shop 
that  would  get  me  down  and  pull  'em  out 

and  I'd  raise  H about  the  way  I  suffered 

so  that  he  could  make  a  living,  and  the 
more  I  talked  the  more  I'd  get  sliced — so 
suffer  In  silence  wasn't  a  bad  idea.  Well,  this 
t>oy  disappeared  for  about  18  months — we'd 
hear  from  him  like  we  did  all  the  other  Irays. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  tall,  black  hair, 
fine  personality,  but  Just  another  fellow.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  he  came  back,  pretty 
well  shot  up.  shrapnel  all  over  his  once  per- 
fect physique,  about  4  Inches  of  bone  out  of 
one  arm,  and  no  more  the  sound  body  that 
once  was  his,  mind  off  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  life.  For  this  boy,  Lee  Cormier,  landed  at 
Salerno  and  made  it  safe  until  his  patrol 
tackled  the  hill  at  Casslno,  and  he  was  the 
only  one  who  survived.  It  was  a  volunteer 
mission,  took  a  stout  heart  and  one  un- 
afraid to  step  forward;  for  hoiirs  he  lay  there 
bleeding,  praying,  with  thousands  of 
thoughts  flitting  through  his  mind,  saved 
by  the  skill  of  our  medical  attachments  and 
that  precious  blood  plasma.  Blood  from 
some  American  went  to  the  front  to  save  this 
fellow,  for,  as  he  put  it,  "If  it  hadnt  been 
foi  that  blood  plasma  I  wouldn't  be  back 
here  today."  And  so  this  barber  boy  that 
shaved  me  so  many  times  was  up  there  on 
the  front  fighting  and  suffering  so  that  I 
might  continue  to  go  to  this  same  barber 
shop  and  go  through  what  I  called  suffering. 
Well,  when  Lee  comes  back  he  can  pull  'em 
out  one  at  a  time  and  111  never  say  a  word 
about  It.  No,  sir;  I'll  take  it  on  the  chin  and 
suffer  in  silence,  for  when  men  can  go 
through  such  Hell  as  those  places  are,  the 
least  we  can  do  is  keep  our  traps  shut,  for 
we  don't  know  what  hardships  are. 

Fellows  like  this  boy  come  from  your  town, 
too,  and  it  might  have  been  the  blood  donor 
from  your  town  'that  saved  this  boy  so  that 
he  might  come  back  to  us,  and  we  hope  those 
of  us  who  gave  will  save  the  boys  from  your 
town— but  let's  give  again  and  again. 

Potatoes:  Forgive  me  for  Inserting  a  com- 
mercial here,  but  we  are  really  moving  some 
Louisiana  triumphs  now — and  they  are  ar- 
riving good,  satisfying,  and  getting  repeat 
business.  Need  I  say  more  to  you  fellows  who 
want  to  make  a  little  dough  and  are  having 
trouble? 

Next  time  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  an 
C^lousas  boy  that  has  made  all  the  papers — 
his  picture  was  perhaps  In  your  town  paper. 
These  American  boys  are  really  go-getters, 
and  you  never  can  tell  how  much  man  is 
wrapped  up  in  those  kid  skins  until  the  test 
comes — Ihey  make  good  every  time. 

Guess  I  ijetter  get  those  diversions  at- 
tended to  or  some  of  you  guys  will  say  your 
car  missed  the  lx)at.    As  ever. 

Dezauchx  (himself). 


Minnesota  Plans  Prayers  for  D-Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Minnesota  are  among  those  taking 


the  lead  in  the  movement  spreading 
through  this  great  Christian  Nation  for 
a  solemn  hour  of  prayer  when  the  an- 
noimcement  is  made  that  our  American 
and  the  British  forces  have  started  the 
invasion  of  continental  Europe. 

It  will  be  no  day  of  celebration.  That 
will  come  later.  It  must  be  a  day  when 
on  our  bended  knees  we  ask  Almighty 
God  to  direct  and  protect  our  boys  fight- 
ing for  a  Christian  cause  and  against  the 
evil  forces  who  have  attempted  to  place 
themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  to  erase  from  their  sphere 
any  semblance  of  Divine  authority. 

This  special  hour  of  prayer  is  not  at. 
all  new.  Innumerable  instances  of 
prayer  for  the  forces  fighting  for  right 
may  be  found  in  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  example  which  other 
cities  might  well  follow  is  one  set  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Civic  and  Com- 
merce Association  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn., 
which  is  in  the  Ninth  District  of  Minne- 
sota, which  I  represent  in  Congress. 
Their  plan  is  outlined  in  their  public 
announcement  which  follows: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Civic  and 
Commerce  Association  respectfully  request — 

The  suspension  of  all  business  and  maru- 
facturlng  in  Fergus  Falls  and  the  holding  of 
services  for  1  hour  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Invasion  by  our  armed  forces  and 
allies  if  this  announcement  comes  during 
business  hours. 

That  each  business,  office,  service,  etc..  close 
Its  doors  for  that  hour  to  permit  each  per- 
son to  Join  In  special  prayer  service  at  his 
or  her  own  church,  or  in  his  or  her  home. 

That  all  flags  be  on  full  display  through- 
out the  day  in  both  residential  and  business 
districts. 

The  hour  of  invasion  will  be  announced  in 
Fergus  Falls  by  three  long  blasts  of  the  fire 
siren  at  half  minute  intervals. 

This  will  be  a  solemn  day  In  the  hietory  of 
our  Nation,  In  the  life  of  our  community  and 
in  the  hearts  of  our  citizens.  It  Is  not  a  day 
for  rejoicing. 

As  the  men  and  women  of  our  community 
Join  those  of  other  communities  and  our 
allies  in  the  march  on  Berlin,  our  thoughU 
will  be  serious,  our  prayers  will  be  sincere 
and  heartfelt. 

Pastors  of  all  Fergus  Palls  churches  will  an- 
nounce to  each  congregation  or  pariah  their 
plans  for  special  prayer  services  on  D-day. 
Church  doors  will  be  open  continuously  for 
silent  or  special  prayer. 

Fergus  Falls  business  will  cease  for  an  hour 
In  order  that  united  prayer  and  thought  may 
be  with  ovir  fighting  forces  to  victory. 


Federal  Government  to  compensate  local 
taxing  districts  for  the  full  amount  of  tax 
revenue  losses  suffered  from  Federal 
property  purchases  for  war  purposes  since 
the  emergency  declaration  of  September 
8,  1939: 

One  of  the  problems  with  which  many  New 
Jersey  municipalities  and  their  taxpayers,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  States,  are  confronted 
results  from  land-tax  exemptions  caused  by 
Federal  acquisition  of  property,  which  of  ne- 
cessity means  that  this  loss  In  taxes  will  have 
to  be  made  up  by  the  property  in  the  district 
remaining  in  private  ownership. 

This  condition  Is  especially  prevalent  in  our 
own  State,  as  the  Federal  Government,  for 
war  reasons,  has  taken  over  much  property 
for  the  development  of  bases,  ports,  and  other 
purposes  Incidental  to  the  carrying  on  of 
the  war.  Hoboken  presents  a  convincing 
example  of  this,  for  during  World  War  No.  1 
the  Government  took  over — and  still  re- 
tains— that  city's  choicest  water-front  prop- 
erty, with  the  result  that  the  municlpaUty 
has  lost  (13.000,000  in  taxes  over  the  25-year 
period.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Mon- 
mouth, Burlington,  and  other  counties. 

We  all  realize  that  the  Government  would 
not  Uke  over  this  land  unless  it  was  neces- 
sary, but  most  taxpayers  feel  that  the  cost  of 
the  war  should  be  borne  by  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation  and  that  local  taxpayers  should  not 
be  forced  to  pay  Increased  levies  becavise  of 
tax  exemptions  forced  by  Federal  acquisition 
of  property  in  their  municipalities. 

A  remedy  for  this  Is  provided  by  a  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkxs,  of  New 
Jersey,  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  1737,  which 
would  require  the  national  government  to 
compensate  local  taking  districts  for  the  full 
amount  of  tax  revenue  losses  suffered  from 
Federal  property  purchases  for  war  pur- 
poses since  the  emergency  declaration  of 
September  8,  1939.  War  Imposes  necessary 
hardships,  but  in  a  democracy  these  should 
be  equally  borne  by  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  Instej^d  of  by  a  community  of  taxpay- 
ers who  happen  to  live  in  an  area  where  the 
Nation  needs  a  military  establishment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  obviously  an  unfair  one,  and  may 
affect  many  other  sections  of  the  State  anO 
country  as  the  war  progresses,  It  would  be 
well  for  citizens  to  urge  upon  their  represen- 
tatives In  Congress  strong  support  for  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  the  Hawkes  measure,  for 
it  Is  obviously  a  remedy  which  will  relieve 
taxpayers  who  are  carrying  a  burden  which 
should  be  shared  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
country. 


Additional  Support  for  the  Hawkes  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  addi- 
tional support  for  Senate  bill  1737  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Hawkis,  Is  emphasized  in  the 
foUowing  editorial  from  the  Paterson 
,  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call  of  last  Thursday. 
Senator  Hawkes'  bill  would  require  the 


G>ngrest  at  Its  Best 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETrrATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from  , 
the  Boston  Herald,  of  May  19,  1944: 

CONCRBSS  AT  ITS  BEST 

When  the  House  or  the  Senate  goes  non- 
political  and  gives  nonpartisan  attention  to 
a  subject  of  national  Importance  the  debates 
are  usually  admirable.  Comparing  them  with 
discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
those  in  Washington  during  the  days  of 
Webster  and  other  giants  of  the  past,  many 
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•  reader  must  lay  down  the  CoircsnsiONAL 
RaooBO  With  a  feeling  of  gratification  that 
broad  problems  have  been  studied  and  ex- 
pounded so  thoroughly  and  conscientiously. 
To  take  a  specific  example,  the  debate  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago  on  flood  control  shows 
that  Chamber  at  Its  best. 

Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  inadvisabllity  oi  damming  Vermont's 
West  River,  the  most  important  tributary  of 
the  Connecticu*.  the  problem  affects  other 
portions  of  New  England  vitally.  As  Repre- 
sentative CuuoM  of  Ifasaaehusetts.  a  member 
at  th*  Flood  Control  Conunlttce.  pointed  out, 
In  an  exhaustive  excellent  speech:  "Vermont, 
New  Hampehlre.  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut have  suffered  heavily  from  the  rav- 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Today  It  is 
of  the  few  basins  of  comparable  size  In 
the  United  BUtes  without  adequte  flood  pro- 
tectton."  The  floods  of  1927,  1986.  and  1938 
caueed  an  expense  of  about  $144,000,000,  took 
28  Uvea,  and  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ship and  heavy  local  expense.  This  situation. 
paraUUed  in  various  parts  ot  the  country.  Is 
what  Congress  proposes  to  correct.  The  en- 
(Inecrs  have  been  studying  the  matter  for 
years  and  now  the  time  has  ctmie  to  do  some- 
thing substantial. 

llM  weakness  of  the  case  made  by  Con- 
triMmwi  PLTJicixr  of  Vermont,  Pish  of  New 
York,  and  one  or  two  others  is  made  obvious 
by  the  debate.  State  rlghu  will  not  be  en- 
dangered. No  power  octopus  is  lurking  in 
the  Green  Mountains.  There  Is  no  livsldl- 
ous.  unholy  plot  to  "federalize  and  control 
the  raindrops,  the  fog.  and  the  dew."  as  Con- 
grMtanan  PLtrnLrr  declared,  or  to  "beat  Ood" 
and'  "stop  God"  and  defy  "Natiire's  God." 
Oonfreea  is  engaged,  belatedly.  In  carrying 
out  projects  of  the  kipd  which  President 
Theodore  Rooaevelt  urged  a  generation  ago. 
Once  they  understand  the  facts,  residenu  of 
the  four  New  England  States  which  have  been 
at  the  mercy  of  the  overflowing  Connecticut 
will  applaud  the  House.  They  will  be  grate- 
ful to  Representative  Clason  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  Congressman  Wbhtwctom 
of  Mississippi,  for  their  broad  comprehension 
of  our  need  and  their  impressive  presenta- 
tion of  the  people's  case. 


Lttlc  Steel  Formala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


•  HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHtrsriTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  city  council,  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.. 
April  25.  1944: 

Whereas  In  the  spring  of  1943.  President 
Roosevelt  gave  to  Congress  and  the  cotmtry 
his  seven-point  stabilization  program  cover- 
ing wages  and  salaries,  profits,  taxes,  and  cost 
d  living  and  announced  for  the  specific  pur- 
*  pose  oX  stablllntlon  of  the  war  economy; 
and 

^liereas  stabilization  of  wages  and  salaries 
was  eataMtshad  by  the  War  Labor  Board  by 
setting  general  wage  ceUlngs  at  15  percent 
above  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  January  1. 
1941,  figures,  and  known  as  the  Little  Steel 
formula:  and 

Whereas,  the  freeelng  of  wages  and  salaries 
wta  anJatagral  part  of  the  seven-point  pro- 


prom  tse 


gram  with  the 
would  be  stabilized 

Whereas  the  cost 
rise,  due  mainly  to 
and  administrative 
national  economy  1 1 
dple  of  the  seven 

Whereas  this 
wages  and  salaries  f 
pared  with  a  23.4 
reau  of  Labor 
cent  rise,  accord in( 
mlttee  on  cost  of 

Whereas  every 
white-collar.  In  wai 
other  economic 
and  wages  are  pali  [ 
affected  by  this 

Resolved,  That  thi 
of  Lynn.  In  meeting 
as  appealing  to 
Walsh    and   Weeks 
and  Bates,  and 
tlonal  War  Labor 
to  abolish  the  15 
or  so  modify  It  thai 
ments  can  be  mad< 
true  Increased  cost 
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that  the  cost  of  living 
accordingly;  and, 
living  has  continued  to 
the  failure  of  Congress 
agencies  to  control  the 
conform  with  the  prln- 
program;  and, 
to  conform  leaves  only 
ozen  at  15  percent,  com- 
Unlted  States  Bu- 
rise  and  a  43.5  per- 
to  labor's  special  com- 
and, 

both  manual  and 
Industries  and  In  every 
for  which  salaries 
In   the  community.   Is 
«  edict:  Therefore  be  It 
City  Council  of  the  City 
assembled,  records  Itself 
Roosevelt,  Senators 
Congressmen    Lane 
Davis  of  the  Na- 
to  do  their  utmost 
Little  Steel  formula 
wage  and  salary  adjust- 
in  conformity  with  the 
living. 
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Cap  tol  Stuff 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ROY  p.  WOODRUFF 

or  lOCHICAM 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdai ;  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUIT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leive  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  thi )  Recobo,  I  include  the 
foUowing  article  )y  John  CDonnell  in 
the  Washington  TJmes-Herald  of  May  23, 
1944: 
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"I  sometimes  think 
The  rose  as  where 

— Rubalbat 
tite 


mov  (3 
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The  Inevitable 
cent    political 
front  must  be — "So 

Within  the  last 
House  occupant  hat 
dentlal  choice  of 
munlst  following; 
well-bank-rolled    C. 
Committee;  and  of 
American  Labor 

And   with    the 
already  handed  to 
all  that  now  remains 
of  the  ancient 
their  togas  about 
extinction  bravely 
tlon,   and   gasp  out 
of  the   White 
Browder,  Hlllman, 
chieftains  on  the 

Now  gulping 
House  dish  and 
very  grim  business 
democratic  worthies 
their  political  sto 

But  we  can  see 
Democrats  ordered 
back  In  '40  when  the] 
"draft." 

And  U  they 
appetizer,  there's  no 
gag  now  over  the  '44 

As  a  matter  of 
old-time  Democrats 


OTtonnell) 
that  never  blows  so  red 
4>me  buried  Caesar  bled." 
of  Omar  Khayyam. 

for  any  report  on  re- 
on    the    fourth-term 
Red  the  Roosevelt." 
\^eek.  the  present  Whlta 
become   the   '44   Presl- 
Earl  Browder's  Corn- 
Mr.  Sidney  HiUman'a 
I.    O.    Pohtical    Action 
1  oth  wings  of  the  radical 
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dow  a 


snuu;  Led 


fact 


Par  ,y 

Wplte  House  nomination 

.  D.  R.  by  these  groups 

for  the  bleeding  Caesars 

Demfccratic  Party  is  to  wrap 

th  ilT  heads;  meet  political 

It  the  Chicago  conven- 

a   formal  endorsement 

candidate   picked   by 

dublnsky,  and  the  other 


a  Commimlst  White 

they  like  it  will  be 

or  some  of  the  ancient 

and  will  sit   vilely  on 
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escape  for  them.    The 
Roosevelt  table  d'hote 
went  for  the  third-torn 


their  lips  over  the 

reason  why  they  should 

main  course. 

,  the  situation  of  the 

no  xaore  embarrassing 


than  that  of  F.  D.  R.  when  he  faces  the  task 
of  writing  out  an  acceptance  speech  gra- 
ciously welcoming  the  Communist  and  Red 
endorsement. 

Just  3  years  ago,  as  we  remember.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  could  look  across  the  White  House 
lawn  and  see  the  parading  followers  of  Mr. 
Earl  Browder  picketing  the  White  House  and 
carrying  banners  denouncing  P.  D.  R  's  for- 
el^  policy  and  howling  to  the  heavens  of 
Washington  that  the  brawl  in  Europe  was 
a  "capitalist  war"  and  our  good  lord  Franklin 
was  hell-bent  for  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
American  worklngman  on  foreign  soil. 

Of  course,  those  were  the  days  when  Pal 
Joey  In  the  Kremlin  and  Hitler  were  buddies 
and  the  pair  of  them  were  digesting  the  re- 
mains of  a  neatly  carved  itp  Poland. 

And  that  was  also  the  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral gendarmes  tossed  Comrade  Browder  In 
the  hooscgow  for  a  little  passport  monkey 
business. 

Now  to  make  a  speech  of  acceptance,  wel- 
coming the  support  of  Brother  Browder  and 
his  followers,  might  be  a  difficult  task  for 
many  White  House  aspirants  but  we  will 
lay  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  P.  D.  rises  to 
the  occasion. 

And  we  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
those  ringing  words  of  virtuous  denunciation 
which  F.  D.  R.  Intoned  from  the  White  Hous« 
when  Pal  Joey  jumped  on  "brave  little  Pin- 
land"  will  be  glossed  over,  now  that  the  Com- 
munists with  United  States  ballots  In  their 
hands  have  seen  the  Roosevelt  fourth-term 
Ught. 

Of  course,  that  was  a  pretty  savage  Judg- 
ment that  P.  D.  R.  passed  when  he  declared, 
in  those  days: 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the 
world,  is  a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any 
other  dictatorship  in  the  world. 

"It  has  Invaded  a  neighbor  (Finland)  so 
infinitestlmally  small  that  it  could  do  no  In- 
Jury  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  seeks  only 
to  live  in  peace  as  a  democracy,  and  a  liberal 
and  forward-looking  democracy  at  that." 

Well,  things  certainly  have  been  changed 
since  those  days.  We  even  remember  P.  D.  R. 
winding  up  his  third-term  campaign  among 
his  Hudson  Valley  neighbors  and  proclaiming 
at  the  cross  road  that  his  '40  drive  for  the 
White  House  would  be  his  final  Presidential 
campaign. 


Paterton,  N.  J.,  Salutes  Maritime  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JKRSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTA'nVEa 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  one  of  America's  greatest  de- 
fense cities,  remembered  Maritime  Day 
last  Monday  and  the  Paterson  Evening 
News  of  that  date  paid  the  following  edi- 
torial tribute  to  the  courcge,  fortitude 
and  devotion  of  the  thousands  of  loyal 
officers  and  men  of  our  merchant  marine, 
who  are  doing  so  much  to  bring  about 
victory  for  the  Allied  Nations  in  this  war: 

America  today  celebrates  National  Maritime 
Day  and  pays  deserved  and  earned  tributes 
of  memory  and  honor  to  the  loyalty,  courage, 
and  fortitude  ol  the  140.000  merchant  marine 
officers  and  men  who  perform  their  vitally 
Important  task  of  delivering  the  goods  to 
otir  men  on  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  world, 
regardless  of  danger,  hcrdship,  or  privailja. 
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Paterson  has  a  special  interest  In  the  cele- 
bration of  this  day. 

Under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  Marl- 
time  Commission,  the  liberty  ship  Edward  B. 
Haines,  named  for  the  founder  of  the  News 
and  the  Call.  Is  out  on  a  wartime  mission  on 
one  of  the  seven  seas. 

Our  own  Congressman,  Gordon  Cantielo, 
Is  a  member  of  the  House  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, which  controls  the  destinies  in  Congress 
of  the  merchant  marine,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Richards,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J..  Is  public- 
relations  consultant  for  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  has  Just  completed 
an  Important  and  outstanding  Job  In  supply- 
ing the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  with  the 
finest,  most  complete,  and  most  Interesting 
general  publicity  for  Maritime  Day  which  has 
ever  been  issued  from  Washington. 

The  United  SUtes  today  celebrates  Its  re- 
birth as  a  maritime  nation  and  hails  the  ap- 
proaching victory  m  the  battle  of  the  supply 
lines. 

Maritime  Day  observances  are  being  held 
In  Ecores  of  coastal  cities  and  Inland  ship- 
yards as  a  tribute  to  the  brave  and  Intrepid 
men  who  sail  the  world's  greatest  merchant 
fleet,  the  men  and  women  who  build  it,  and 
the  5.000  who  have  di«l  in  its  wartime  service. 

The  ceremonies  have  an  added  keynote — 
the  determination,  already  voiced  by  the 
Maritime  Commission,  to  keep  this  country 
In  the  forefront  of  the  worlds  seafaring 
peoples. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago 
today  the  merchant  ship  Savannah  dropped 
down  the  muddy  red  waters  of  the  Savannah 
River  vmder  steam  power  and  set  out  for 
Liverpool  on  history's  first  ocean  crossing 
by  a  vessel  carrying  a  steam  engine.  Today 
honors  that  event  and  also  honors,  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  grown  suddenly  under  the 
forcing  fires  of  the  war  to  the  largest  carry- 
ing fleet  In  the  world.  The  native  enter- 
prise and  technical  Ingenuity  exemplified  in 
the  Savannah  have  not  always  been  applied, 
over  the  last  century,  to  the  business  of 
ocean  shipping,  but  they  were  still  available 
in  the  last  war,  when  abruptly  we  needed 
them,  and  they  have  been  available  In  this 
war  to  create  an  astounding  system  of  mari- 
time transportation,  moving  huge  armies 
with  all  their  intricate  paraphernalia  over 
colossal  distances  and  supplying  them  with 
the  moim tains  of  food,  ammvmltlon,  gaso- 
line, and  equipment  which  they  consume — 
all  on  a  scale  unknown  in  the  long  history 
of  the  ocean  highways. 

It  Is  a  less  romantic  achievement  than  that 
of  our  globe-circling  airways,  but  quite  as  re- 
markable In  its  way.  It  is  compounded  out 
of  many  things — the  courage  of  the  crews 
who  have  fulfilled  their  civilian  tasks  what 
was  often  the  front  line  of  military  action, 
the  labors  of  the  shipyard  workers,  the  skills 
and  energy  of  the  operating  companies,  the 
Industrial  managers,  the  designers,  and  the 
training  schools. 

The  stretches  of  sea  being  covered  are  enor- 
mous. The  supplies  for  the  armed  forces  are 
immeasurable  and  Incredible  to  the  layman. 
Day  after  day  and  year  after  year  the  con- 
voyed merchant  ships  are  feeding,  clothing, 
and  arming,  and  are  furnishing  countless  In- 
struments, vehicles,  machines,  material  of  all 
sorts  to  our  widely  scattered  forces.  And  we 
mustn't  forget  In  the  cargo  the  passengers. 
Millions  of  fighting  men  have  been  trans- 
ported to  ports  of  new  strange  names  which 
appear  In  the  news  every  day. 

How  often  have  we  read  of  their  dangers, 
of  their  battles  for  life  In  waves  flaming  with 
oil,  of  their  long  exposure  on  rafts  to  hunger 
and  thirst,  of  their  rescue  In  extremity  or 
their  death.  It  is  indeed  most  flttlng  that 
America  was  silent  for  the  minute  after  II 
this  morning  In  memory  of  our  merchant 
eeamen  dead  In  the  service  of  their  country 
and  In  prayer  to  God  for  the  safety  of  those 
B^irvlvlng. 


ReiolutioD  of  Chicaco  Citj  Coancil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  n.UNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Chicago  at  a  meet- 
ing held  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  that  any  veterans'  hospital 
or  hospitals  for  the  Chicago  area  be 
located  within  the  confines  of  the  city, 
convenient  to  mass  transportation.  It 
is  stated  that  in  many  instances  large 
veterans'  hospitals  have  been  located  at 
sites  far  removed  from  population  cen- 
ters with  very  inadequate  transportation 
facilities.    The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  additional 
veterans'  hospital  facilities  will  be  required 
In  large  metropolitan  cities  such  as  Chicago, 
which  has  contributed  so  fully  of  its  young- 
man  power  to  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  the  past  practice  of  locating  these 
hospitals  at  sites  removed  from  the  centers 
of  population  has  been  a  cause  of  complaint 
from  patients  and  their  relatives  and  friends, 
because  of  the  travel  distance  Involved,  and 
the  difficulties  of  reaching  such  locations; 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  a  number  of  sites  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago  which 
are  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  which  are 
adjacent  and  easily  accessible  to  local  street 
car  and  bus  lines;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  understood  that  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  Is  now  giving  consideration  to 
the  required  number  and  most  suitable  sites 
for  the  construction  of  additional  veterans' 
hospitals  as  a  post-war  program:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  city  council  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  hereby  requests  the  Federal 
Government  to  locate  and  erect  one  or 
more  adequate  and  modern  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, together  with  all  necessary  and 
desirable  appurtenances,  within  the  confines 
of  the  City  of  Chicago;  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  any  site  so  decided  upon  be 
located  convenient  to  the  local  mass  trans- 
portation system  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  and, 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  City  Clerk  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Illinois. 


Mother's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  poem  en- 
titled "Mother's  Day."  by  John  "Kerry" 
Finnegan,  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Irish  Echo,  New  York; 


MOTBU'r    BAT 

Dont  forget  your  mother  as  you  have  but 

one. 
And  one  Is  all  youll  ever  have  untU  life's 

work  Is  done, 
Of  friends  you  may  have  many  and  you  may 

love  one  another. 
But  you  can  depend  on  one  true  friend — 

Mother,  yes  your  mother. 

Jvist  think  what  she  suffered  at  the  hour  of 

your  birth. 
And  how  that  mother  fondled  you  when  you 

came  upon  this  earth. 
She  tolled  so  hard  Just  for  you  and  never 

ceased  to  pray 
That  the  good  Lord  would  watch  you  and 

guide  you  on  your  way. 

She  nursed  you  and  she  cared  for  you  since 

you  were  one  hour  old. 
You  were  more  precious  to  her  than  your 

weight  In  gold. 
You  spoiled  her  sleep — yes.  many  a  night  and 

took  her  time  by  day. 
Now   don't   forget  that   mother,   today   and 

every  day. 

Mother  was  so  kind  to  you,  so  kind  in  every 

way. 
When  you  were  very  little  she  taught  you 

how  to  pray. 
She  dressed  you,  sewed  and  washed  for  you. 

she  loved  you  like  no  other. 
No  wonder  then  we  name  a  day  in  honor  of 

that  mother. 

When  you  first  started  off  for  school,  your 

mother  took  you  there. 
She  washed  your  little  hands  ahd  face  and 

your  breakfast  did  prepare. 
She  also  fixed  your  lunch  for  you  In  that 

good  eld -fashioned  way. 
So    don't    forget    your    mother — remember 

Mothers'  Day. 

She  smiled  and  looked  so  happy,  she  was 

proud  and  why — 
When  time  for  you  to  graduate,  her  heart 

was  full  of  Joy, 
She  knew  you  were  growing  big.  bigger  every 

day. 
And  you  had  your  mother's  blessing  as  for 

you  she'd  always  pray. 

Now  when  you  started  your  first  job,  Mother 

was  so  proud. 
She  watched  you  round  the  corner  go  and 

said  good-bye  so  loud. 
She  waited  for  your  coming  home,  and  she,. 

too.  had  tolled  all  day. 
Now  don't  forget  your  mother  when  she  la 

old  and  gray. 

Should  cares  and  troubles  come  your  way,  of 

course  you'd  seek  relief. 
Mother's  always  willing  to  bear  part  of  your 

grief. 
How  patiently  shed  talk  to  you  and  soothing 

words  would  say. 
So   let's   remember   Mother — make    aU   days 

Mother's  Day. 

There's  no  love  like  a  mother's  love  we  all 

should  bear  In  mind. 
And  there's  no  friend  who  could  ever  be  so 

loving  or  so  kind. 
So  always  try  to  help  her,  and  you  to  God 

should  pray 
That  He  watch  over  your  dear,  kind  mother 

until  the  Judgment  day. 

We  may  be  far  apart  Just  now,  three  thou- 
sand miles  or  more. 

But  mother's  love  Is  Just  as  strong  as  In  daya 
before. 

A  mother's  love  Is  a  blessing  we've  often 
heard  folk  say. 

Now  let  us  honor  Mother,  today  and  every 

day. 

— John  "Kerry"  Finixgan. 
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Avoid  PoUtics,  0.  P.  A.  Aides  Told 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  XLUMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le*Te  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
19.  1944: 


ArOtD    POUTKS.    O.    P.    A.    Ansa    TOLO— OB    KLSB 

LOSE   JOBS,   IS  BOWI.IS'    WAKMING 

Price  Administrator  Chester  Bowles  Ust 
night  ordered  some  258.000  paid  and  volun- 
t«er  O.  P.  A.  emplojrees  and  officials  throtigh- 
out  the  country  to  keep  hands  off  the  forth- 
•Bnitng  nationai  elections  or  face  Instant 
tflsmlaa&l. 

B*  said  he  soon  will  Issue  a  written  wam- 
tBg  against  political  activities  to  all  State 
and  local  O.  P.  A.  workers,  as  well  as  those 
employed  In  headquarters  here.  After  they 
read  these  Instructions,  he  said,  "there  won't 
toe  any  doubt  In  their  minds  about  wh:  t  will 
happen  to  them  if  tl  py  don't  obey." 

PuiilM  aald  that  bis  ofEce  has  sought  re- 
peatedly to  Impress  upon  O.  P.  A.  personnel 
the  abaolute  necessity  oX  remalnmg  aloof 
from  political  controversies  and  campaigns 
because  of  the  politically  vulnerable  position 
they  bold  in  the  various  communities. 

"I  feci,  however,  that  It  Is  important  ui 
the  eve  of  a  national  election  to  spell  out 
our  poaltion  so  that  Republicans  as  well  aa 
Democrats  see  plainly  where  we  stand — on 
the  iltfellnes. "  he  declared. 

■oedea.  a  Democrat,  said  be  took  over  the 
helm  of  O.  P.  A.  with  the  "distinct  under- 
standing by  all  bAnda"  that  he  would  not 
engage  in  political  actlvltlea,  and  that  his 
agency  was  not  to  be  considered  a  part  at 
any  political  network. 

With  this  understanding,  he  saJdriie  has 
been  guMed  in  making  O.  P.  A.  appointments 
and  promotions  solely  by  the  standard  of 
ability  and  not  by  the  political  yardstick. 


Fov  FrtedoHs  aad  tbe  Poles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  lUCHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscoto,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  April  issue  of 
the  Washington  News  Digest : 

Foim  FMWiMiMe  am  thb  Poun 
(By  A  N   Butterfleld) 

What  has  happened  to  the  "four  freedoms'* 
■o  far  aa  tbe  brave  people  of  Poland  are  con- 
cerned. 

According  to  the  Dnlted  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  our  foreign  born  population, 
•s  reported  in  the  1944  edition  of  the  World 
Almanac,  Poles  sank  fourth  in  numbers  in 
the  United  States  with  Italians.  Germans, 
and  Russians  ranging  Orst,  second  and  third 
tn  respective  order.  To  politicians  in  the  lim- 
ited number  of  localities  where  the  Polish 
vote  might  be  considered  a  factor,  the  plight 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


n  «If  STLVAHU 


HON.  HAKVE  TIBBOn 

or 
IN  THXHOX7SE 

Wednesdaif 
Mr.  TIBBOTT, 


OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 

,  May  24.  1944 


Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
ny  remarks,  I  include 


a  letter  from  a  prominent  newspaper 
publisher  in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  con- 
cerning boys  of  18  years  of  age.  who  have 
been  drafted  into  the  service  and  who 
have  not  been  given  the  promised  ade- 
quate training  before  being  sent  over- 
seas. This  letter  is  typical  of  many  such 
communications  which  I  am  receiving 
from  worried  mothers  and  fathers 
throughout  my  congressional  district. 
This  is  an  alarming  situation. 
The  letter  follows: 

CAMBRIA  CouNTT,  May  15.  1944. 

Hon.  HaKVE   TlBBOTT, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ha«vx:  On  February  14  my  son,  Rich- 
ard, 18  years  old,  was  taken  out  of  high 
school  and  drafted  into  the  Navy.  On  that 
day  he  left  home  for  Sampson,  N.  Y.  He 
was  there  5  weeks,  given  a  7-day  furlough, 
returned  there,  and  after  a  day  was  sent  to 
the  receiving  station  in  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

On  Easter  Sunday,  less  than  2  months 
after  he  was  drafted  into  the  service,  he  was 
sent  overseas.  In  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
from  him,  postmarked  May  S,  less  than  9 
months  after  he  was  put  Into  the  service,  he 
states  that  he  had  been  taken  from  Scotland 
to  England  and  placed  on  an  L.  S.  T.  ship. 
No.  382. 

My  terrifying  concern  naturally  Is  whether 
this  represents  the  adequate  training  our 
boys  were  promised  by  the  military  that 
they  shall  receive  before  being  sent  over- 
seas. It  seems  more  to  me  like  a  determina- 
tion that  the  teen-age  boys  are  being  looked 
upon  as  something  only  to  be  liquidated. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Senriceniea's  Benefits — Insoraate  Paid 
According  to  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Vernon  County 
Broadcaster,  of  Viroqua,  Wis.,  May  11, 
1944: 

Wasbincton  News  Fhom  Otnt  Concsissman, 
William  H.  Sttvxnson 

snvicsMXN's   BBMErrrs — insttbancx    pad 

ACCOSDINC  to  age 

It  Is  appropriate  that  my  people  be  in- 
formed as  to  Just  what  dependents  and  next 
of  kin  of  veterans  are  entitled  to  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  daughter,  a  husband, 
or  a  father.  If  a  casualty  visits  your  family 
or  your  Immediate  neighborhood,  you  ought 
to  know  the  rights  of  certain  relatives.  Basi- 
cally, there  are  four  money  benefits,  «■ 
follows : 

I.  A  6-month  gratuity  payment.  This  pay- 
ment Is  automatically  paid  to  a  wife  of  a 
deceased  veteran;  or  if  there  is  no  wife,  it  Is 
automatically  paid  to  the  8\irvlvlng  child  or 
children.  This  6-month  gratxilty  is  not  au- 
tomatically paid  to  parents  or  brothers  or 
sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman.  If  un- 
married, he  must  designate  beforehand  that 
the  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  receive  the 
6-month  gratuity  payment.  As  a  result,  it 
might  be  well  to  advise  the  unmarried  man 
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In  service  to  designate  his  parents  or  brothers 
and  sisters  to  receive  this  payment.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters 
are  not  eligible  for  this  payment. 

Tbe  amount  of  the  gratuity  payment  de- 
pends on  the  rank  of  the  serviceman,  l^r 
example,  If  the  casualty  Is  a  private,  it  is 
$300.  If  he  is  a  corporal.  It  is  $3U6.  U  he 
is  s  sergeant.  It  is  $468.  The  payment  is  6 
times  the  monthly  base  pay  of  the  man  cr 
woman  in  the  service.  This  payment  Is  made 
in  addition  to  Insurance  and  Is  payable  even 
If  the  serviceman  has  no  Insurance. 

2.  Monthly  insurance  payments:  This  in- 
surance Is  not  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  It  is  paid 
on  a  monthly  basis,  depending  on  the  :.ge  of 
the  beneficiary.  On  a  910,000  policy  a  bene- 
ficlary  under  30  years  of  age  will  receive 
$55.51  a  month  for  240  months.  A  benefi- 
ciary over  30  years  of  age  will  get  a  guaran- 
teed 120  equil  Installments — and  if  they 
survive  beyond  120  months,  it  is  paid  for  life. 
The  amount  paid  to  beneficiaries  over  30 
depends  on  their  age.  The  older  the  bene- 
ficiary, the  higher  the  monthly  payment. 
The  serviceman  can  name  any  of  the  follow- 
ing as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child, 
stepchild,  parents,  brother,  or  sister.  Includ- 
ing those  of  balfblocd. 

rSNSIONS.  BACK  PAT    EXPLAINED 

Besides,  the  6-month  gratuity  payment  and 
the  monthly  Insurance  payments  benefits  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  include  per- 
sions  and  arrears  in  service-personnel  pay.  A 
pension  is  paid  automatically  to  a  wife  and 
children.  All  children  under  18  are  eligible 
and  children  up  to  21  are  eligible  If  they  are 
In  school  at  the  time  of  death.  If  the  child 
•marries  before  18  or  21,  he  or  she  is  not 
eligible  for  this  pension. 

Parents  who  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
serviceman  can  get  a  pension  at  the  same 
time  his  wife  and  children  are  receiving  a 
pension.  One  parent,  $45  a  month,  two  par- 
ents $25  each.  A  widow  under  50  gets  $45. 
In  addition  she  receives  $10  per  month  for 
the  first  child  up  to  10  years  of  age.  She 
also  receives  $15  per  month  for  each  child 
between  10  and  18  and  this  continues  up  to 
21  years  of  age  if  the  child  is  in  school. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  a  widow,  a 
child,  or  parent  receives  the  Insurance  pay- 
ments. If  a  pcaicy  has  been  taken  out  by  the 
enlisted  man,  in  addition  to  getting  a  pen- 
sion. Both  may  be  collected,  the  pension 
and  the  Insurance. 

BACK   PAT 

Arrears  of  pay  Is  a  possibility  sometimes 
overlooked.  When  a  casualty  occurs,  there  is 
always  a  chance  the  veteran  has  back  pay  due 
him.  When  men  are  at  the  front,  there  Is 
always  the  possibility  they  may  have  missed 
several  pay  days.  All  this  back  pay  is  paid 
directly  to  the  next  of  kin.  Inquiries  should 
always  be  made  about  possible  arrears  of  pay 
so  It  can  be  collected  by  those  entitled  to 
It. 

In  the  event  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
In  getting  these  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment, see  your  County  Veterans  Service  Of- 
ficer, or  write  me.  Congressman  William  H. 
Stevenson,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Moiit{03iery  Ward 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1944 

Mr.   MARCANTONIO.     Mr.   Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  articles 
by  Ernest  Lindley  and  Marquis  Childs 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  24. 
1944: 

MONTGOMEST  WaKO 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

WOKKEHS   IN    civilian    INDUSTKIES 

The  practical  question  at  the  heart  of  the 
recent  Montgomery  Ward  (Chicago)  case  has 
been  set  forth  succinctly  by  Chairman  Davis 
of  the  War  Labor  Board.  It  Is  whether  work- 
ers outside  tlie  direct  war  Industries  are  to 
be  relieved  of  the  no-strike  pledge.  If  tbe 
employees  of  Montgomery  Ward  In  Chicago 
were  not  subject  to  the  no-strike  pledge  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Davis'  estimate,  approxi- 
mately 15.500,000  other  employees  engaged  • 
in  distribution,  transportation,  and  various 
service  trades  also  would  be  exempt. 

Most  of  these  workers  are  engaged  in  sup- 
plying civilians.  Civilians  who  work  in  war 
plants  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  trans- 
ported. So  do  the  farmers  who  produce  the 
food  supply.  And  so  do  the  civilians  who 
provide  the  things  needed  by  war  workers 
and  farmers.  Suppose  that  these  15.500.000 
workers  were  to  go  on  strike — all  of  them,  or  • 
10,000,000,  or  5.000,000,  or  2.000.000  of  them? 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  the  war  effort 
would  not  be  seriotisly  affected? 

Some  civilian  activities  are  less  essential 
than  others.  Some  are  not  essential  at  all 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life 
Is  essential.  And  certainly  the  supplying  of 
automotive  accessories  and  motorized  equip- 
ment to  farmers  Is  essential.  Montgomery 
Ward  is  not  a  night  club. 

If  the  workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tribution and  in  various  civilian  services  are 
to  be  held  to  the  no-strike  rule,  they  must 
have  machinery  for  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences with  their  employers.  In  the  more 
Important  cases  in  which  conciliation  falls, 
the  War  Labor  Board  provides  this  machin- 
ery. The  Board  has  been  unanimous  In  con- 
sidering Montgomery  Ward  within  its  Juris- 
diction. 

The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  empowers  the 
President  to  back  up  the  War  Labor  Board 
by  taking  possession  of  mines,  plants,  and 
facilities  engaged  in  maniifacture  or  produc- 
tion. It  may  be  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
that  the  President  should  have  the  power  to 
seize  facilities  engaged  in  distribution  of 
essentials  to  civilians.  That  certainly  was 
the  opinion  of  Sewell  Avery. 

But  if  Congress  did  not  Intend  that,  it 
left  a  dangerous  gap  in  the  law.  For  it  said, 
in  effect,  that  strikes  on  the  part  of  some 
15,000.000  workers  were  all  right. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  gap  is  so  obvious  and  so  dangerous  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  fill  it  without 
express  authorization  of  Congress.  In  this 
connection.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  on 
May  9  Federal  Judge  MacSwinford,  of  the 
western  district  of  Kentucky,  held  that  even 
without  an  act  of  Congress  the  President  has 
the  power  to  seize  a  plant  to  prevent  or  stop 
an  interruption  In  production  essential  to 
the  war. 

Judge  MacSwinford  said: 

"The  President  has  no  power  to  declare 
war;  that  belongs  exclusively  to  Congress. 
But  when  war  has  been  declared  and  is  actu- 
ally existing,  his  functions  as  Commander 
in  Chief  become  of  the  highest  ImporUnce 
and  his  operations  in  that,  connection  are 
entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
There  develops  upon  him  by  virtue  of  his 
office  a  solemn  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
Nation  and  it  Is  my  Judgment  that  there  is 
specifically  granted  to  him  authority  to  uti- 
lize all  the  resources  of  the  country  to  that 
end." 

In  this  Instance,  the  seized  properties  be- 
longing to  the  Ken -Had  Tube  *  Lamp  Cor- 
poration were  engaged  directly  In  war  pro- 


duction. But  Judge  MacSwinford  quoted 
with  approval  the  Attorney  General's  recent 
opinion:  "The  fact  that  the  initial  Impact 
of  these  disturbances  is  on  the  production 
or  distribution  of  essential  civilian  goods  is 
not  a  reason  for  denying  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  the  power  to  take  steps  to  protect  the 
Nation's  war  effort.  In  modem  war  the  main- 
tenance of  a  healthy,  orderly,  and  stable 
civilian  economy  is  essential  to  successful 
military  effort." 

The  further  determination  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  may  be  left  to  the  courts.  The 
question  which  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  who  have  assailed  the  President 
and  the  War  Labor  Board  In  the  Montgom- 
ery Ward-Chicago  case  have  to  answer  is: 
Do  they  propose  to  exempt  some  15,000.000 
workers  from  tne  War  Labor  Board  machinery 
and  so  from  the  no-strlke  pledge?  If  their 
answer  is  "yes,"  then,  as  Mr.  Davis  has  pointed 
out,  the  result  almost  certainly  would  be  "• 
complete  disintegration  of  the  existing  ma- 
chinery set  up  by  Congress  to  preserve  In- 
dustrial peace." 

Washington   Calling 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

SIDELIGHTS     ON     WAKO     INVESTICATIOIT 

Beginning  quietly  enough,  the  House  inves- 
tigation into  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
promises  to  produce  some  sensations  before 
it  ends.  The  committee,  four  Democrats 
and  three  Republicans,  may  come  out  agree- 
ing on  an  objective  report,  but  I  doubt  It. 

Tbe  whole  business  is  hub  deep  in  politics. 
The  Republicans  at  this  point  seem  bent 
on  making  Sewell  Avery  an  issue  in  the  1944 
campaign.  They  may  have  a  change  of  heart 
before  the  hearings  are  concluded. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Is  preparing  a  blitz  on  Avery, 
based  on  a  careful  scrutiny  of  his  entire 
record.  According  to  present  reports,  this 
blitz  will  be  unleashed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  probably  during  Avery's  cross-ex- 
amination by  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McCarkan.  of  Nevada,  a  Democrat, 
is  going  ahead  with  plana  for  a  separate 
report  by  his  own  committee  in  the  Senate. 
He  now  says  that  possibly  he'll  make  it  public 
In  a  week,  timing  it,  perhaps,  with  Avery's 
appearance  before  the  House  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  Is  having  his  own 
little  private  war  with  tbe  C.  I.  C  which 
throws  an  Interesting  light  on  the  strange 
politics  of  this  unprecedented  year.  When 
war  Industries  were  being  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  McCakkan  prevailed  on 
the  War  Production  Board  to  put  a  big  mag- 
nesium plant  in  his  State.  That,  he  has  since 
discovered,  was  by  way  of  hauling  In  the 
Trojan  horse. 

At  the  Las  Vegas  magnesium  plant  are 
some  30.000  employees,  most  of  them  new- 
comers to  Nevada.  They  voted  not  long  ago 
in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O.  aa  a  bargaining  agent, 
and  while  the  Issue  is  in  dispute  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  fact  remalxu  that  a  majority 
are  on  the  C.  I.  O.  side. 

Now,  it  doesn't  take  a  great  political  seer 
to  divine  the  Influence  of  10,000  to  15,000  new 
voters  in  a  State  that  was  shown  by  the  1940 
census  to  have  a  total  population  of  110.247, 
If  the  C.  I.  O.  does,  the  kind  of  Job  in  get- 
ting those  voters  registered  that  It  has  done 
elsewhere,  they  could  swing  tae  election. 

McCAtaAN  has  been  a  conservative,  yes,  an 
ultraconservatlve.  So  tbe  new  threat  of  the 
C.  I.  O.'s  political  power  is  a  real  one.  In 
his  report  on  Montgomery  Ward,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  may  have  a  chance  to  express 
some  of  his  pent-up  emotions. 

The  House  hearings  began  with  an  able 
presentation  of  the  War  Labor  Board  case  by 
Chairman  William  H.  Davis.  Davis,  who  has 
tlje  face  of  an  earnest  cherub,  is  Intently  hard 
working  and  Intensely  sincere. 

•We  think,"  he  said,  "we  have  the  best 
program  for  settling  labor  disputes  that  exists 
anywhere  tn  the  world." 
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This  may  be  put  down  to  the  understand- 
able pride  ot  a  man  who  has  sacrificed  much 
for  a  Job  he  never  wanted.  But  Davla  added 
that  no  system  could  be  perfect,  and  you 
certainly  have  to  agree  with  that.  There's 
BO  way  In  a  free  coiintry  to  end  strikes  by 
flat. 

In  the  course  of  his  statement,  Davis 
quoted  from  the  remarks  of  two  former  In- 
dustry members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  who 
were  sharply  critical  of  Montgomery  Ward 
and  Its  behavior  In  the  i>ast.  One  was 
Harry  L.  Derby,  president  of  a  big  chemical 
company,  and  the  other  was  Roger  D.  Lap- 
ham,  west  coast  shipping  executive  and  now 
mayor  of  San  Francisco.  From  first-hand 
ezi>erlence  they  knew  what  obstacles  bad 
been  put  In  the  way  of  a  fair  settlement. 

All  the  fuss  of  hearings  and  reports  Is  not 
likely  to  produce  anything  that  gets  at  the 
nub  of  the  matter  as  nearly  as  the  comment 
made  recently  by  Malcolm  W.  Bingay  In  bis 
column  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press.     He  said: 

"^o  me  it  teems  supremely  asinine  to  con- 
tend that  a  government  In  wartime  can  take 
~A  man  away  from  his  family,  his  property, 
and  his  job  to  fight  for  his  country  and  to 
give  up  his  life — which  no  court  or  no  act 
of  Congress  can  restore  to  him — but  it  must 
not  interfere  with  an  angry  old  gentleman 
who  wants  to  settle  a  private  feud  with  a 
man  named  Roosevelt  who  happened  to  be 
Fliifcliint." 

Hut  puts  It  in  the  proverbial  nutshell. 


Price  Stabilization  Matt  Continae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

or  NTW  TOtX 
m  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Bpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  therein  the  fol- 
lowing article  entitled  "Price  Stabiliza- 
tion Must  Continue,"  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Packer  on  May  13.  1944. 
Since  the  House  will  soon  be  considering 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
I  commend  this  excellent  presentation 
to  the  reading  of  all  of  the  Members: 

PUCS    STABILIZATION    MUVT    CUmUlUa 

Howhere  on  earth  exists  the  freedom  there 
la  right  now  In  America.  This  Is  true  de- 
spite the  emergency  measures  made  neces- 
sary by  war.  Price  control,  rationing,  wage 
stabilization — whatever  has  been  done — had 
its  inception  in  the  over-all  necessity  of  win- 
ning the  war.  Obviously,  the  war  must  be 
won  at  home  before  we  can  overcome  the 
enemy  at  arms.  Inflation  must  be  prevented, 
there  must  be  ample  supplies  of  foodstuff 
■  and  vast  production  of  war  material  In  order 
that  victory  be  won  overseas. 

It  appears  that  the  big  primary  home 
battles  have  larfely  been  won.  Dangerous 
inflation  has  been  prevented,  food  siipplies 
have  been  ample,  and  production  of  war 
equipment  has  attained  a  magnitude  that 
amazes  the  world.  There  must  be  no  soft- 
ening of  effort  in  carrying  on  measures  that 
have  been  Instrumental  in  gaining  our 
preaent  position  In  theae  home-front  battles, 
for  inflation  especially  can  grow  from  a  small 
beginning  into  a  monster  that  would  mean 
catastrophe.  Inflation  can  rise  from  many 
■otiroaa.  Shortage  of  foodstuff,  uncontrolled 
production  of  supplies  not  essential  to  the 
war  effort,  runaway  wa^<4,  black  markets— 


any  one  of  these  coul  I  well  be  the  beginning 
of  a  dangerous  inf  ationary  condition  In 
America.  And.  rem  >mber,  Inflation  could 
cause  us  to  lose  the  rar  right  on  the  eve  of 
victory. 

Utmost  freedom  hai  always  been  the  lot  of 
our  people.  We've  b«  en  accustomed  to  buy- 
ing anything  we  ws  nted  at  any  price  we 
wanted  to  pay  and  d<  ing  what  we  pleased  in 
general.  Possibly  tha  t  heritage  is  one  reason 
why  some  have  felt  t  lat  at  least  some  of  the 
wartime  restrictions  lave  been  , uncalled  for. 
Probably  it  Is  true  tt  at  some  are  not  neces- 
sary, but  as  time  pn  ves  this  point  of  view, 
revisions  can   be   m4de   in   the   regtilations 

the  whole  structure. 
Basic  restrictions  ar^  necessary  In  the  war 
effort,  and  will  con  Inue  so  until  victory 
•omes. 

The  fresh  fruit  an  i  produce  Indtistry  has 
been  beset  with  blai:  t  markets,  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  Inlation.  Ethical  opera- 
tors In  this  Industry  bave  found  regulations 
In  many  Instances  i  nfalr  and  unworkable. 
We  believe  those  resf  Dnslble  for  administer- 
ing the  Emergency  F  rice  Control  Act  them- 
selves recognize  these  facta  now.  It  may  have 
been  different  at  first,  Poasibly  when  O.  P.  A. 
was  first  established,  i  ome  of  those  in  author- 
ity looked  upon  the  li  w  as  a  sort  of  "reform" 
meastire  which  in  fac  t  It  was  never  Intended 
to  be.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  attitude  now 
seems  to  t>e  different   ban  at  its  Inception. 

The  measure  Is  agj  in  before  Congress.  It 
should  be  continued  with  amendments  to 
the  end  that  every  fa  ctor  in  the  Industry  be 
treated  fairly  and  b  lack  markets  In  fresh 
fruits  and  produce  nade  an  Impossibility. 
Price  stabilization  mi  ist  continue,  and  every 
measure  necessary  to  bring  this  about  must 
be  extended  if  Amei  lea  is  to  plow  to  the 
and  of  the  row  and  a  ^leve  victory. 


OeatioB  of  Allied  ^loaacil  Now  To  Plan 
Lastinf  Pei  ice  Is  Urged 
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tide  from  the  New 


HON.  MATTHIW  J.  MERRIH 


m  THS  HOUSX  OFl 
Wednesday. 
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RKPRESENTATTVES 

May  24.  1944 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  e^itend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  inckde  the  following  ar- 


Sfork  Herald  Tribune 


of  May  23. 1944,  by  ^ifaj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot: 

yixmcTL  Now  TO  Plait 

UBGSO — EXTEMSIOM      OF 

TO  PouncAL  SPHxas 

JkMMD  IMPISATIVX.  LCBT 


CazATioM  or  Aixixd 

LAtfriNO     PSACX     Is 
UNITT   or   BATTLXFIltj) 

Whiu  War  Is  On  ] 

Aixiancz  Dissolvz  Wbxm  ViCToax  la  Won 


(By  MaJ.  Oeorgfe 

On  every  battle  fron  t 
essential  military  unit  y 
ia  being  cemented   w  tb 
sons.     On  every  battl  > 
"United  Nations"  became 
day  of  conflict  and 
eatabllshed  symbol  of 
the  expression  of  a  va|ue 
tion. 

In  Italy  the  flags  a* 
Prance,  and  America 
rxilns  of  the  abbey  oi  i 
men  of  those  nationa 
India,  of  Morocco,  of 
New  Zealand,  died  to 
agleam  in  the  sunshli^ 
nationa.  but  the 


Fielding  Eliot) 

of  this  global  war  the 

of  the  United  Nations 

the  blood  of  their 

front  the  very  words 

with  every  added 

'  saeriflee.  more  of  an 

existing  fact,  and  leas 

and  distant  aspira- 

Poland,  Great  Britain, 

By  together  atwve  t^e 

Monte  Casslno.    The 

yes,  and  the  men  of 

South  Africa,  and  of 

!t  thoee  flags  on  high, 

of  victory.     Not  only 

I,  tha  four  comers 


conti  aants, 


of  the  earth,  were  there  assembled  in  arms 
against  the  forces  of  darkness. 

In  the  British  Isles  the  young  men  of  those 
islands,  and  of  Canada,  and  of  the  United 
States  gather  In  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
for  the  decisive  baUle  of  the  west.  With 
them  are  Poles.  Belgians,  Dutchmen.  Czechs. 
Norwegians,  ready  to  die  that  their  countries 
may  again  be  free.  Meanwhile  the  airmen 
of  all  these  nations  fly  ceaselessly,  day  and 
night,  over  the  enemy's  crumbling  citadels, 
smashing  the  centers  of  his  power,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  final  battle  of  the 
nations. 

Along  -the  vast  eastern  front  the  battle- 
tried  legions  of  Russia  are  gathering  for  their 
part  in  the  final  struggle.  Poles  and  Czechs 
are  with  them,  too.  and  their  ranks  include 
men  of  all  the  great  and  varied  congeries  cf 
peoples  who  go  to  make  up  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

CNTTT    ON    CXTaMA    rXONT 

In  Burma  Americans  and  Britons,  Chlnesa 
ard  Indians,  little  Giukhas  from  Nepal  and 
Kachin  tribesmen  from  the  northern  hills 
are  breaking  the  back  of  the  Japanese  pcwer 
in  all  the  region  north  of  Mandalay.  are 
carryir.f;  forward  the  road  that  will  bring 
fresh  help  to  the  long-suffering  people  of 
China. 

In  the  Indian  Ocean  a  fleet  under  &-ltiah 
command,  composed  of  British,  American, 
French  and  Dutch  warships  and  planes,  ia 
hammering  away  at  the  enemy  outposts  in 
Sumatra  and  Java.  In  the  Southwest  Pecific, 
American.  Australian  and  New  Z?aland  forces 
are  pushing  back  the  Japanese  from  their  last 
footholds  on  the  island-continent  of  New. 
Guinea.  Meanwhile.  Chinese  armies  sup- 
ported by  American  aircraft  fight  stoutly  for 
the  vital  lines  of  communication  within 
Chins  itself,  and  in  the  nortli  and  central 
Pacific  a  vast  American  amphibious  power 
poises  for  new  blows  against  the  Japanese 
island  defenses. 

Thus,  on  the  fighting  fronts,  the  United 
Nations  are  truly  united.  Their  efforts  are 
coordinated  Their  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
airmen  give  loyal  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
commanders  in  chief  who  may  net  Xte  of  their 
own  land  or  their  own  service,  and  loyal  co- 
operation to  each  other  when  battle  is  Joined. 

But  when  we  look  elsewhere  for  the  same 
unity,  we  do  not  find  it.  The  military  unity 
which  we  :iave  achieved  will  end  when  the 
need  for  it  has  passed  with  the  defeat  of  the 
common  foe.  The  political  unity  which  will 
then  be  needed  to  reap  the  harvest  that  has 
been  so  dearly  bought,  to  perpetuate  the  vic- 
tory that  has  been  won  at  such  sacrifice,  does 
not  yet  exist,  and  cannot  then  be  created. 
For  the  pressures  which  now  bold  the  nations 
together  wiU  be  relaxed,  the  common  danger 
will  be  dissipated,  and  the  centrifugal  forces 
of  greed  and  suspicion  and  selfishness  will  be 
at  work  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  ail 
of  us. 

DXLAT  atmXLB  lUTURS 

It  is  only  now,  while  we  are  united  in  a 
great  ccmmon  effort,  while  the  sons  of  all 
the  United  Nations  are  dying  side  by  side 
upon  a  hundred  battlefields,  that  we  can  hope 
to  forge  enduring  ilnks  of  a  permanent  as- 
sociation to  preserve  the  peace  that  they  are 
dying  to  win.  Every  day  that  passes  without 
accomplishment  in  this  direction  is  a  day  lost 
which  can  never  be  regained.  If  we  continue 
to  postpone,  to  delay,  to  wait,  to  dilly-dally 
with  the  fate  of  the  world,  one  of  those  days 
will  be  the  last  day;  one  of  those  days  will  be 
too  late. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  ask  their  Government  why  we  must 
postpone  further  the  formation  of  a  United 
Nations  Cotincll  as  a  beginning  toward  the 
political  unity  of  the  United  Nations  which 
must  be  achieved  if  our  victory  is  to  be  worth 
the  winning.  Why  must  we  wait  to  take 
the  lead  in  asking  our  Allies  to  Join  with  us 
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In  this  first  and  essential  step?  Why  mtist 
there  be  further  delay  In  saying  boldly  and 
clearly  what  we  are  fighting  for,  and  the  sort 
of  world  we  want  to  live  In,  and  asking  those 
who  are  fighting  at  our  side  to  help  us  erect 
this  definite  symbol  of  our  continued  unity? 
Why  cannot  we  now  begin  the  task  of  cre- 
ating the  Instrument  of  that  unity  which  is 
essential  if  the  vast  and  complex  problems 
of  the  peace  to  come  are  to  be  solved,  if  the 
great  alliance  is  not  to  dissolve  on  the  day 
after  victory  is  won.  as  every  other  alliance 
in  history  has  dissolved? 

This  is  no  subject  for  partisan  debate. 
This  is  no  political  football.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  concerns  the  future  of  every  child 
in  America,  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  of  the 
world  as  a  place  in  which  human  beings  may 
live  and  work  and  pursue  happiness — or 
which  they  can,  if  they  continue*  along  the 
blind  and  stupid  courses  of  the  past,  make 
into  a  hell  which  will  beggar  the  imagination 
of  a  thousand  Dantes. 

Why  can't  we  begin  now  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  that  unity  with  which  all  the  hopes 
of  all  humanity  are  so  Irrevocably  bound  up? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Privileges  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  an  American  Citizen"  by  Bob 
Ripley,  of  Kalispell,  Mont.  This  young 
man  Is  now  17  years  old  and  has  just 
completed  his  secondary  school  work  and 
graduated  from  the  Flathead  County 
High  School  in  Kalispell.  While  in  high 
school  he  was  the  student  body  president. 
was  awarded  the  honor  of  being  named 
the  best  student  officer  during  his  high 
school  career,  has  won  the  State  orator- 
ical contest  conducted  by  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Montana,  for  the 
past  2  years  and  this  year  in  addition 
to  winning  the  State  contest  he  has  won 
the  regional  title  as  well  and  placed  third 
in  the  national  meet.  He  has  been  an 
outstanding  athlete,  has  carried  on 
numerous  school  and  outside  activities 
and  has  been  a  regular  radio  announcer 
over  Station  KGEZ  for  the  past  2  years. 
During  his  entire  hirh  school  career  he 
has  been  a  high  honor  student. 

I  have  read  his  manuscript  very  care- 
fully and,  knowing  Bob  as  I  do,  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  that  he  has  been  able  to 
express  his  beliefs  and  the  beliefs  of  mil- 
lions of  other  American  boys  in  a  clear, 
logical,  and  concise  manner.  We  of 
Montana  are  proud  of  Bob  Ripley  and 
know  that  our  great  country  can  face  the 
future  confidently  because  of  him  and 
others  like  him  who  will  become  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  brini?  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  oration  which  took  third 


place  in  the  national  meet  conducted  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  America    Legion: 

Honorable  Judges,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
these  are  troubled  times,  that"  see  America 
engaged  In  a  terrible  battle  of  survival, 
whose  magnitude  and  Intensity  surpasses 
human  understanding.  This  war  we  are  wag- 
ing is  a  bitter  war,  a  total  war,  a  people's  war. 
We  realize  in  this  third  terrible  year  of  a 
people's  war  that  we  are  not  facing  a  weak 
or  irresolute  foe.  but  a  determined,  pre- 
pared, and  pagan  istlc  one  that  will  stop  at 
'  nothing  to  reduce  us  to  slavery — to  take  away 
our  rights  and  privileges,  our  heritages,  and 
our  freedom.  We  fight  a  barbarotis  foe.  And 
so  it  is  that  we.  as  Americans,  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  The  privileges  and 
responsibilities  of  an  American  citizen,  with 
its  interrelated  bearing  on  the  war  and  the 
peace  to  come.  We  are  not  only  interested 
as  Americans,  we  are  concerned  and  chal- 
lenged in  a  way  that  only  a  bitter  war  of 
survival  can  bring. 

It  Is  my  privilege  this  afternoon  to  tell 
you  of  several  Important  problems  that  face 
us.  problems  that  require  the  attention  of 
every  thinking  American  that  desires  to 
remain  truly  free.  It  has  been  ably  said  that 
there  is  no  privilege  that  does  not  depend 
upon  a  responsibility,  and  the  fate  of  this 
war.  total  uncompromising  war,  has  shown 
Americans  that  the  prvilege  to  remain  free 
to  live,  to  work,  and  even  to  'play  as  they 
please,  demands  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
paredness, readiness  and  eternal  vigilance 
both  within  and  without.  On  December  6, 
1941,  we  were  a  emug  and  complacent  peo- 
ple, content  with  our  neighbors  and  our- 
selves, accepting  our  freedom  without 
question.  Pearl  Harbor  changed  that  com- 
placency to  awareness,  that  smugness  to  the 
stark  realization  that  security  is  measured 
in  preparedness — the  stabs  in  the  back  which 
followed  and  the  subsequent  defeats  are 
engraved  indelibly  on  our  minds  as  living 
proof  that  failure  to  guard  zealously  our 
precious  and  all-encompassing  privilege  of 
freedom  means  losing  that  freedom. 

The  sacrifices  we  have  made  in  this  war 
are  small  indeed  to  those  made  by  our  allies. 
Small  in  the  face  of  the  countless  numbers 
of  our  allies  in  Russia  that  have  fallen  at  the 
hands  of  the  common  foe.  Small  in  the  face 
of  the  shambles  and  destruction  that  was 
London  and  Coventry.  Small  in  the  face  of 
the  devastation  and  desolation  that  Is  China 
today.  And  they  are  infinitely  small  in  the 
face  of  those  sacrifices  we  must  make  to  ob- 
tain unity  of  purpose  for  lasting  peace.  We 
have  the  privilege  of  leading  mankind  into 
the  light  of  freedom  and  we  have  the  respon- 
sibility. 

In  order  that  America  may  lead  in  the 
world  to  come  she  must  continue  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  she  is  the  example  of  free- 
dom and  progress;  and  to  'do  this,  when  peace 
comes,  she  must  attack  with  vigor  the  evils 
that  have  been  bred  by  a  war  economy.  And 
the  greatest  of  these  is  the  loss  of  free  enter- 
prise without  which  America  ceases  to  live 
and  grow.  Under  the  necessity  of  centraliza- 
tion for  war  production,  Uncle  Sam  has  be- 
come our  senior  partner  with  supreme  power. 
In  a  nation  that  is  fighting,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  bxislness  and  Industry  shall  sacri- 
fice individual  gains  and  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  government.  But  In  peacetime  such 
a  policy  would  make  our  country  completely 
unsure  of  Its  future.  It  is  therefore  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American  to  see  that  as 
soon  as  this  war  Is  won,  and  we  pray  that  is 
soon,  economic  power  is  Immediately  redele- 
gated  lest  the  sijecter  of  despotism  should 
walk  in  upon  us  at  home  and  become  more  of 
a  menace  than  despotism  abroad.  In  short, 
we  must  protect  this  privilege  of  free  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  every  fiber  of  our  being. 

As  we  look  ahead  at  the  post-war  wOTld, 
which  must  be  considered  now,  we  see  one 


great  danger  for  America,  the  growth  and 
extension  of  politocracy.  What  Is  poUtoc- 
racy?  It  is  a  new  word  coined  recently,  and 
its  definition  is  misleadingly  simple.  Poli- 
tocracy Is  the  change  In  America  that  Is  dally 
becoming  more  apparent  from  a  government 
of  the  people  to  a  government  of  the  official. 
A  government  of  the  party,  for  the  party,  a 
government  based  on  reelection  not  upon 
promises.  It  will  be  for  you  and  me  and  our 
soldier  sons,  brothers,  husbands,  and  sweet- 
hearts to  decide  this  peace,  for  it  Is  we  who 
win  derive  the  benefits  or  detriments,  rather 
than  pressure  groups,  blocs,  or  politlctana 
whose  alms  too  frequently  parallel  their  own 
personal  desires  and  ambitions. 

There  Is  yet  another  great  privilege.  It  is 
the  hope  of  mankind.  That  privilege  Is  the 
American  home.  We  are  charged  with  the  re- 
spoiuiiblllty  of  protecting  the  purity  of  youth, 
now  and  In  the  future.  In  placing  our  hopes 
upon  the  shoulders  of  youth,  which  today  ta 
more  than  ever  deserving  of  It,  we  must  take 
ourselves  to  task  for  Its  education  and  in- 
struction. It  is  a  commonly  known  fact  that 
Juvenile  delinquency  Is  largely  parental  de- 
linquency, and  the  home  Is  the  supreme 
moulding  Institution.  It  Is  therefore  a  great 
privilege  to  train  our  youth,  not  through  the 
State  as  our  enemies  do.  but  through  the 
home,  where  the  principles  of  our  democracy 
are  best  typified  And,  consequently,  it  Is 
also  a  great  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
home  unit  Is  the  type  of  democracy  that 
youth  must  champion.  Youth — with  its  un- 
boundlng  enthusiasm  and  optimism.  I  fall 
to  feel  the  pessimism  that  fioods  the  minds 
of  some  youth  authorities.  Their  views  upon 
the  softness  and  looseness  of  youth  fall  to 
strike  a  responsive  key  in  anyone  who  will 
only  take  the  time  to  analyze  the  record  of 
youth  In  this  war  Was  it  a  soft  and  degen- 
erate youth  that  stormed  the  beaches  of 
Salerno,  or  north  Africa,  Sicily,  or  Guadal- 
canal? Was  It  a  nation  of  weaklings  that 
stood  the  trial  and  horrors  of  Bataan  or  Cor- 
rlgedor?  No.  It  was  and  l»  a  firm  resolute 
youth  th^t  sees  clearly  the  task  of  winning 
this  war  and  the  preserving  of  future  peace. 
A  youth  that  Is  more  discerning  and  de- 
manding than  any  other  because  of  the  con- 
ditions through  which  it  developed  and 
progressed.  A  youth  that  saved  America 
through  courage  under  fire,  and  will  continue 
to  save  those  things  for  which  we  fight.  We 
must  look  to  youth  with  hope  and  encourage- 
ment, not  skepticism  and  doubt.  It  Is  cur 
sternest  task,  duty,  and  privilege  to  see  that 
mankind's  hope  In  youth  la  not  undermined- 
by  a  lack  of  faith,  backing,  and  guidance 
from  the  American  home. 

As  we  look  more  and  more  toward  the  fu- 
ture as  the  day  of  victory  approaches,  we 
must  consider  another  great  privilege,  the 
right  to  think.  And  more  important,  that 
of  the  responsibility  entailed,  that  of  not 
Jtist  to  think,  but  to  •blnk  clearly,  to  an- 
alyse and  to  understand.  Now,  that  we  know 
the  price  of  total  war.  and  envision  the  price 
of  total  peace,  we  must  use  this  prlvUege  of 
thinking  to  Its  fullest  extent — for  when  In 
history  has  there  ttten  a  greater  need  for 
clear  thinking,  for  tmderstanding  our  neigh- 
bors at  home  and  abroad  than  at  this  present 
moment?  Our  minds  must  grasp  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction, 
politics  and  its  wealtnesses,  world  govern- 
ment and  order,  and  most  important  peace 
and  progress. 

This  afternoon  we  have  discussed  the  basic 
privUeges  and  responsibilities  of  an  American 
citizen. 

First:  We  are  a  Nation  of  free  men.  Free 
with  a  freedom  based  not  upon  an  ocean  or 
a  line  of  gims,  but  upon  a  determined  united 
people  who  mtist  always  bear  upon  their 
hearts  the  responsibility  of  preparedneaa  and 
xmity,  that  America  will  continue  to  lead  the 
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peoplM  of  the  world  Into  the  light  of  free* 
dom. 

Oecoad:  We  enjoy  In  peecettme  the  right 
at  tree  cnterprtae  that  haa  made  America 
the  land  of  opportunity  and  pragreei.  We 
moBt  guard  thiB  individual  rreedom  aa  we  do 
any  other  freedom,  redelegatlng  the  power 
when  peace  oomes  to  those  who  by  law  are 
granted  tt — the  people. 

Third:  We  are  a  democracy  In  which  you 
and  I  control  all  policy.  Ova  duty  is  to  see 
that  we  do  not  change  to  a  poUtocracy  in 
which  a  few  aelflsh  men  control  our  futxire. 

F<ourth:  Our  Nation  and  our  generation  to 
foang  with  the  Tlrlllty  and  enthusiasm  that 
youth.  We  must  look  to  the  Ameri- 
home  to  protect  the  youth  of  today  and 
tomorrow  by  the  backing,  faith,  and  guid- 
ance of  the  family  circle. 

Finally .  we  are  priTileged  to  think  as  we 
pleaae.  to  plan  and  build  as  we  please,  we 
must  then  think  constructively  not  de- 
stnictlvely,  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  not 
undermining  the  lot  of  our  neighbors  at 
home  and  abroad. 

As  we  have  discussed  these  prlTlleges  and 
reeponsibllitles  of  an  American  citizen,  all 
over  the  world  American  citizens  in  uniform 
are  accepting  without  question  thoce  de- 
mands made  upon  them  to  win  this  war  of 
surrtTal.  They  fight  and  die  without  q\ies- 
tlon  for  they  have  faith  in  i»  at  home  and 
our  plana  for  the  fxrture  for  them.  That 
faith  puts  the  greatest  responsibility  of  all 
upon  us.  that  of  proving  that  their  trust 
has  not  been  misplaced. 

After  this  war  is  over,  after  the  fighting 
and  dying,  when  bleeding  and  killing  is  done, 
these  responsibilities  we  talked  of  will  be- 
ccme  sterner  realities.  We  must  then  pirt 
our  thinking  Into  action.  It  is  then  that  we 
•II  must  safeguard  and  nurture  these  heri- 
tages, freedoms,  rights,  and  privileges  for 
which  our  heroes  have  fought  and  died.  We 
must  then  t>e  determined  to  provide  a  bet- 
fr  world,  to  preserve  our  code  of  decency,  to 
build  upon  peatre. 

We  must  not  In  remembering  our  prlvi- 
Icgee  and  responsibilities  be  sentimental,  soft, 
or  weak.  We  must  be  prepared  and.  with 
clear  thinking,  be  unshakable  in  our  demand 
that  all  peoples  shall  be  free  and  equal,  hope- 
ful and  content.  We  will  build  a  future  of 
free  opportunity  that  lies  far  above  the  realm 
of  past  experience.  By  preserving  the  prlvl- 
legea  I  have  mentioned,  and  by  keeping  our 
rr^Kunslbilltles  ever  before  us.  we  can  and 
will  as  American  cltlsens.  continue  to  build 
this  Nation  strong  and  great.    I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  April  6,  1917.  the  orators  stood  on 
the  courthouse  steps  and  in  the  name  of 
the  community  God-sped  the  youth  of 
the  land  into  the  armed  forces  to  make 
the  world  safe  toe  democracy.  They 
were  patriots  and  heroes-to-be  and  laud- 
e<i  to  the  skies.  They  were  promised 
mpch,  and  least  of  all  their  place  back 
in  the  community,  their  job.  and  an 
opportunity  to  finish  their  schooling. 


While  they  we  e  fighting  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  c  emocracy  the  shirkers 
and  war  contnctors  waxed  fat  and 
wealthy. 

After  the  anr  istlce  and  when  these 
boys  came  back  ]  tome,  there  was  no  one 
on  the  courthous ;  steps — those  promises 
never  bore  fruit,  hey  became  a  dream  to 
the  returning  vet  iran.  He  was  high  and 
dry,  with  no  job.  Bind  no  help  to  put  him 
back  to  the  plac<  he  earned  in  his  com- 
munity. 

To  the  war-ric  i.  he  was  an  unwelcome 
guest  and  Treasiry  raider  who  needed 
help.  There  was  no  place  for  the  war 
veteran.  He  she  uld  take  the  hindmost. 
That  was  the  revi  ard  of  a  thankless  Gov- 
ernment, expressing  the  shoddy  grati- 
tude of  those  wh<  i  benefited  most.  There 
was  disappointment  and  sorrow  in  the 
hearts  of  these  nen.  It  remains,  even 
today.  That  tiiie  out  of  his  life  can 
never  be  recover  ?d.  These  men  do  not 
want  to  see  it  happen  again. 

I  believe  that  iie  present  bill  to  pro- 
vide Federal  Govjemment  aid  for  the  re- 
llian  life  of  returning 
I  veterans  will  lessen  the 
;rans  of  this  war,  and 
to  civil  life,  to  help 
leir  ambition.s  and  de- 
sires and  again  ^ve  the  American  way 
of  Ufe. 
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Churchill,  Stiriln,  and  Roosevelt  til  three 
agree  upon  lt«  need  and  wisdom,  or  is 
Churchill  holding  back  with  his  approval? 
What  are  the  actual  tenets  of  the  much- 
discussed,  little-defined  Roosevelt  foreign 
policy?  Which  party  convention  will  select 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States? 
WiU  Roosevelt  run  again?  How  seriously 
have  the  President's  recurring  illnesses  and 
deteriorated  health  reduced  his  effectiveness 
as  a  wartime  Eiecutive?  These  and  other 
questions  were  those  which  many  did  ask 
but  few  could  answer  during  April  of  the 
third  year  of  American  participation  in 
World  War  No.  2. 

Among  the  questions  asked  and  most  elo- 
quently evaded  were  those  revolving  around 
the  central  theme.  "What  Is  our  American 
foreign  policyr'  All  together,  it  seemed, 
Americans  were  awakening  to  the  sickening 
sensation  that  their  administration  had  no 
clear-cut  foreign  policy  and  that  their  Pres- 
ident and  State  Department  either  had  no 
post-war  program  and  foreign  policy  pro- 
posals or  were  concealing  them  from  those 
to  whom  they  meant  the  most — the  folks  in 
uniform,  and  their  families  who  were  sacri- 
flcing  so  prodigiously  to  bring  the  victory 
which  an  accepted  and  acceptable  foreign 
policy  alone  could  make  secure  and  fruitful. 

Like  a  huge  forest  of  countless  individual 
trees  coming  to  life  in  the  spring,  the  Ameri- 
can public  from  coast  to  coast  was  question- 
ing the  executive  department,  "Whither  are 
we  bound  on  foreign  policy?"  The  glad 
promises  and  the  fascinating  phrases  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  declarations  follow- 
ing Cairo,  Tehran,  and  Moscow  had  echoed 
and  reechoed  across  the  land.  Now  Ameri- 
cans were  asking,  "How  achieve  these  goals? 
Have  we  a  policy  in  mind  for  attaining  the 
principles  of  justice  so  frequently  repeated  in 
these  sutements?  If  so.  what  la  it?  What 
is  the  working  formula  to  be?  WUl  Stalin 
follow  It?  Will  Churchill?  Does  Roosevelt 
have  a  foreign  policy  in  mind,  since  "policy* 
is,  after  all,  not  a  recital  of  desirable  ob]ec- 
tlves  but  the  process  for  getting  them 
achieved?"  Pimneled  into  Washington  from 
every  town  and  city  came  an  unending  Uream 
of  questions  about  what  was  to  foUow  the 
war. 

Sparking  the  growing  crescendo  of  voices, 
big  and  small,  in  and  out  of  Washington, 
calling  upon  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  answer  these  questions,  was  the 
publication  of  the  significant  and  somewhat 
startling  (to  New  Dealers)  result  of  the  latest 
Twohey  Analysis  of  Newspaper  Opinion. 
which  showed  that  editorial  approval  of  the 
Roosevelt  foreign  policy  had  dropped  from 
80-percent  support  to  a  present-day  low  of 
20  percent  during  the  first  4  months  of  1944. 
The  decline  of  public  approval  of  the  Roose- 
velt handling  of  foreign  affairs  had  been  sur- 
prisingly persistent  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  had  sharpened  Its  precipitous  drop 
noticeably  in  March  and  April.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  danger  signal  for  the  New  Deal, 
whose  campaign  orators  already  were  re- 
hearsing their  preliminary  stump  speeches  to 
the  effect  that  the  President,  and  he  alone, 
saw  the  world  situation  clearly  enough  to 
iinderstand  the  type  of  foreign  policy  by 
which  America  could  best  serve  Itself  and  lU 
associates  In  the  family  of  nations.  This  was 
striking  directly  at  the  part  of  the  propaganda 
campaign  which  was  intended  to  secure  the 
most  votes.  Hurried  and  harried  conferences 
worked  far  into  the  night  to  do  something 
to  reverse  the  steady  slide  of  public  opinion 
away  from  the  New  Deal,  away  from  the  State 
Department,  and  away  from  President  Roose- 
velt with  respect  to  their  administration  of 
American  foreign  affairs. 

At  this  Juncture.  29  Republican  '•freshmen 
Members"  of  the  House,  headed  by  Congress- 
man Hali  of  Btalne,  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
writing  a  list  of  specific  questions  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull  requesting  that  he  reduce 
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his  theories  and  pretty  phrases  on  foreign 
poUcy  down  to  specific  principles  and  teU 
them  how  he  proposed  to  harness  these  prin- 
ciples into  an  operative  foreign  policy  for 
approaching  the  goals  he  had  in  mind.  As 
a  result,  a  2-hour  conference  was  held  be- 
tween the  Republican  freshmen  and  the  ven- 
erable Secretary  of  State,  but  out  of  it  all 
came  only  the  report  from  disiUusioned 
House  Members  that  "if  America  has  a  defi- 
nite foreign  policy,  the  Secretary  of  State 
did  not  tell  us  what  it  is."  Then  came  the 
Secretary's  radio  address  of  Easter  Sunday 
with  more  pretty  phrases  and  additional 
noble  obJecj;ive8  but  a  continued  failure  to 
take  the  people  into  his  confidence  as  to  the 
formula  of  action  (i.  e..  poUcy)  whereby  we 
were  to  reach  these  goals. 

In  the  meantime.  Governor  Dewey,  Gover- 
nor Bricker,  and  other  Republican  spokes- 
men were  speaking  of  the  world  after  the 
war  and  the  methods  of  procedure  by  which 
the  United  States  could  ftUfiU  its  rightful 
role  as  a  leader  among  nations.  Even  though 
Republican  candidates  and  spokesmen 
lacked  access  to  the  diplomatic  pouches,  the 
tripartite  conferencee,  the  direct  communi- 
cation with  foreign  statesmen,  the  informa- 
tion secured  by  our  system  of  counterespi- 
onage, and  certain  secret  military  data,  the 
suggestions  and  statements  of  Republicans 
were  fully  as  specific  and  appealing  as  the 
even  more  general  and  indefinite  rhetoric 
coming  from  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  April,  It  became  obvious 
that  a  great  myth  was  being  destroyed.  The 
highly  vaunted  ability  of  the  President  to 
ucemplify  American  leadership  in  foreign 
affairs  was  nowhere  in  evidence.  Just  as 
the  "doctrine  of  indispensability"  had  long 
ago  been  exploded  in  connection  with  Amer- 
ican domestic  affairs,  it  was  now  t)eing  ex- 
posed as  fallacious  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

A  SESICS  or  KEACnONS 

As  Americans  heard  from  their  executive 
ofHclals  new  and  strained  redefinitions  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
Moscow  Declaration,  etc..  the/  began  to  real- 
lie  that  what  President  Roosevelt  was  ap- 
parently providing  us  was  a  series  of  com- 
promising reactions  to  proposals  from  Moscow 
and  London  rather  than  a  clear-cut  and 
courageous  series  of  constructive  suggestions 
stemming  from  American  heritage  and  ex- 
pressive of  American  concepts.  The  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world  In  the  fields  of  produc- 
tion, finance,  end  military  prowess  was  be- 
coming the  most  mute  nation  of  them  all  in 
the  field  of  foreign  relations.  The  bargaining 
power  of  the  United  States  In  foreign  affairs 
was  rapidly  being  drained  away,  and  oppor- 
tunities, now  neglected,  might  never  again 
arise  to  enable  this  Republic  to  exert  Its  In- 
fluence for  sanity  and  soundness  upon  a  dis- 
traught world.  Private  citizens  throughout 
the  country,  always  alert  to  manifestations  of 
Ineptness  by  their  leaders.  Joined  with  Amer- 
ican editorial  opinion  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  In  the  growing  conviction  that 
either  ill  health,  or  ineptitude,  or  Ul-con- 
cealed  political  ambition,  or  something  was 
preventing  the  President  from  exerting  appro- 
priate and  effective  American  influence  in 
the  determination  of  foreign  aflfalrs  both  with 
regard  to  the  day-to-day  decisions  now  being 
made  and  the  post-war  era  in  which  the  ab- 
sence of  wise  decisions  and  determined  lead- 
ership on  our  part-  might  provide  such  a 
bloody  aftermath. 

A  NTW  DEAL  SESPONSZ 

Near  the  month's  end  the  administration 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  stop  the  growing  dis- 
couragement and  discontent  over  its  do- 
nothing  attitude  on  foreign  affairs.  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  at  long  last  (the  author  of  this 
oolimin  suggested  the  procedure  in  H.  J, 
Res.  28,  which  he  inUoduced  the  opening 
day  of  the  73th  Cong.)  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment   of     a     bipartisan    congressional 
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committee  to  counsel  with  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  formation  of  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  Eight  Senators  were 
forthrtghtly  selected,  but  for  some  as  yet  in- 
explicable reason  the  program  by  month's 
end  had  not  been  expanded  to  include  a  simi- 
lar group  of  counselors  from  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves.  Stranger  even  than  that, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  nobody  was  se- 
lected on  the  Senate  advisory  committee  to 
represent  any  State  in  the  Union  west  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  entire  Pacific  coast  region  and  the 
western  section  of  the  United  States,  vitally 
Interested  as  it  is  in  the  problem  of  the 
Pacific  and  our  post-war  relations  with  the 
Orient,  was  deprived  of  representation  on  the 
senatorial  bipartisan  advisory  committee. 
This  writer  addressed  the  House  on  AprU  26 
with  a  recommendation  to  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  that  he  "rectify  this  unfortunate  over- 
sight immediately"  by  the  expansion  of  the 
eight-man  advisory  conunittee  to  include 
four  Republicans  and  four  Democrats  from 
the  House  "chosen  so  as  to  give  generous 
representation  to  the  western  area  of  the 
United  States." 

The  eight  Senators  selected  are  able  men 
and  should  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  State 
Department  to  develop  the  outlines  of  a 
working  and  workable  foreign  policy  to  re- 
place the  magnificent  but  largely  meaning- 
less phrases  which  up  to  now  have  largely 
comprised  what  the  administration  would 
have  Americanb  accept  in  lieu  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  e*ght  Senators  ar^:  Connaixt. 
Democrat,  Texas;  Geosgx,  Democrat,  Georgia; 
Barklzt.  Democrat,  Kentucky;  Gillfttk, 
Democrat,  Iowa;  La  Folxzite,  Progressive, 
Wisconsin:  Vanoembxrc,  Republican.  Michi- 
gan; White.  Republican.  Maine;  Austin, 
Republican,  Vermont. 

THINGS  that  mat  HAPPEN 

Among  those  who  made  news  in  Washing- 
ton during  April  that  may  well  create  addi- 
tional discussion  in  May  were  the  indefat- 
igable Vice  President  Hxnrt  Wallace.  Since 
his  promotion  to  the  Vice  Presidency  from  his 
former  position  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
HzNET  Wallace  has  become  one  of  the  most 
persistent  orators  of  the  New  Deal.  Some- 
times referred  to  as  the  head  of  America's 
"boondoggle  bund,"  the  Vice  President  resur- 
rected the  New  Deal  .he  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent pronounced  it  dead,  and  from  coast  to 
coast  has  continued  his  appeals  that  new 
deallsm  continue  to  dominate  the  thinking 
and  planning  of  the  party  In  power.  It  is 
indicated  that  he  is  making  considerable 
progress,  that  perhaps  even  "the  Chief"  se- 
cretly encourages  his  apoplectic  appeals  to 
the  extreme  leftists  while  he  seeks  support 
from  constitutionalists  on  the  ground  that 
the  extreme  experimentalism  of  the  New  Deal 
Is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  this  is  written,  it  Is  expected  that 
HsNBY  Wallace  will  be  sent  to  China  as  an 
ambassador  of  good  will  in  the  Orient  and 
(perhaps)  as  a  build-up  to  eeciu-e  for  him 
the  additional  prestige  he  r  xy  require  to 
be  F.  D.  R.'s  running  mate  '1  c'ac  President 
seeks  to  extend  his  regime  to  ;.6  years. 

Attorney  General  Biddle  also  stirred  specu- 
lation in  Washington  as  April  ended  by 
issuing  orders  resulting  in  the  United  States 
Army's  taking  possession  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  Chicago  store  to  add  a  new  chapter 
in  American  history  by  making  it  the  first 
time  that  an  American  Army  has  been  used 
to  deprive  private  owners  of  the  right  to 
operate  'their  own  department  store.  It  Is 
reported  that  Nazi  history  books  record  sev- 
eral such  operations  by  Nazi  storm  troopers, 
but  in  America  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  is 
a  strange,  albeit  unwelcome  novelty.  The 
entire  Illinois  Republican  delegation  in  the 
House  supported  a  resolution  by  Congress- 
man Dewet  of  Chicago  to  investigate  this  ac- 
tion  and.  the   day   this   is  written,  forced 


through  a  resolution  in  the  Rules  Committee 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  whole  oc- 
currence including  the  use  of  the  Army 
physically  to  eject  Sewell  Avery,  president  of 
Ward's,  from  his  office.  The  picture  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  helmets  and  uniform  being 
used  to  carry  an  American  businessman 
forcibly  from  his  own  premises  appeared  In 
most  of  the  country's  newspapers  as  AprU 
made  way  for  May.  It  deserved  the  space  It 
received  because  it  definitely  made  news  as 
well  as  history  in  this  Republic.  But  it  also 
gave  cavise  to  serious  thought  on  the  part  of 
many  Americans  of  all  political  affiliations 
and  all  walks  of  life  as  they  reflected  upon 
the  results  of  stemming  from  an  administra- 
tion left  too  long  in  power  and  given  (or 
seizing)  too  much  authority. 


Price-Control  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PSNNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  Price 
Control  Act,  t  submit  the  following: 

Price  Control  Week,"  so  designated 
at  a  citizens'  conference  held  in  the  Old 
House  Oflflce  Building  April  19  and  20, 
by  400  delegates  representing  over  200 
organizations,  has  just  ended.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  of  the  response  this  week 
has  brought  forth  throughout  the 
country.  For  every  locality,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Connecticut,  from  individuals 
and  organizations  among  farm,  labor, 
and  consumer  groups  have  come  resolu- 
tions, statements  and  telegrams,  prov- 
ing that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
among  the  people  is  to  continue  the  Price 
Control  Act  with  no  weakening  changes. 

Mayors  in  31  major  cities,  includin? 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Santa  Clara,  New  York, 
St.  Louis,  Hartford,  Los  Angeles,  Mil- 
waukee, and  scores  of  minor  ones,  in- 
cluding Alexandria,  have  oflcially  pro- 
claimed Price  Control  Week,  calling  on 
the  citizens  of  their  cities  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  governments  and  O.  P.  A. 
in  observing  this  week.  Community 
activities  in  the  form  of  mass  meetings, 
door-to-door  leaflet  distributions,  and  so 
forth,  in  many  cases  sponsored  Jointly 
by  a  fanner-labor-consumer  organiza- 
tion, set  up  specifically  to  educate  the 
people  on  price  control,  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  over  50  cities  throughout  the 
country.  In  one  city  the  board  of  educa- 
tion oflacially  set  aside  one  week  as  Price 
Control  Week.  In  addition.  I  have  re- 
ceived copies  of  resolutions  and  state- 
r.-.ents  from  local  C.  L  C.  A.  F.  L.,  and 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
groups,  and  from  prominent  individuals 
in  different  localities,  all  asking  for  im- 
mediate renewal  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
with  no  amendments.  The  following  is 
a  statement  sent  me  by  21  residents  of 
northern  Virginia: 

During  this  week  of  May  17-^4.  desig- 
nated "Price  Control  Week"  by  a  dtiaena* 
conference  called  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  at  the 
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("Fighting  Sixty."  Thomas  E.  Scanlon.  chair- 
man), we,  as  residents  of  northern  Virginia, 
feel  It  particularly  appropriate  to  Join  with 
the  bundrecls  of  organizations  and  thousands 
of  Individuals  throughout  the  country  who 
ari>  calling  on  Congress  to  renew  the  Price 
Control  Act  without  any  weakening  ameiul- 
tnents.  We  believe  that  a  return  to  the  In- 
flationary policies  of  the  last  war  would  not 
only  cause  serious  hardship  to  the  individual 
budget,  but  would  result  in  a  general  eco- 
nomic Instability  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  tbe  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

TbOM  Members  of  Congress  who  will  say 
they  want  to  continue  price  control  but  are 
supporting  a  series  of  amendments  which 
would  emasculate  O.  P.  A.'s  enforcement  pow- 
ers and  result  in  an  Immediate  rise  in  rents' 
as  well  as  food  prices,  are  In  effect  advocating 
inflation. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  down  all  amendments 
and  to  flgbt  and  vote  for  renewal  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  with  adequate  enforcement 
funds  for  O.  P.  A. 

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Chew,  Mrs.  ivan  A. 
Booker,  Mrs.  Eugene  DufBeld.  Mrs. 
Douglas  Murray.  Mrs  Virginia 
Durr.  Mrs.  Clark  Warburton.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Mooklar  furrey.  Mrs. 
Janet  W.  Wiecklng.  Mrs.  Chandler 
Morse,  Mrs.  David  Wing.  Mrs. 
ntaabeth  B.  Magruder,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Beard.  Mrs.  John  Ide,  Mrs.  John 
W  Aldrlch.  Mrs.  Jamleson  C.  Holl- 
way.  Mrs.  Alexander  C.  Zabrlskle. 
Mrs.  Stanley  Stewart.  Mrs.  Ernest 
L.  Akerley.  Mrs  Katherlne  Stone, 
Mrs.  Louise  MlUer.  and  Miss  Sarah 
Bartnum. 


Legislation  in  Wasking ton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NKW  MBJOCO 
IN  1711  HOU8X  OF  RVmSBNTATIVKS 


Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislative  program  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress 
since  the  1st  day  of  May  has  made  it 
Impossible  for  me  to  spend  this  month 
campaigning  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Mexico  In  anticipation  of  the  primary 
to  be  held  on  June  6.  This  is  our  third 
State-wide  primary  and  I  regret  my  in- 
ability to  cover  my  home  State  as  fully 
and  leisurely  as  I  would  have  desired. 
During  the  first  campaign  in  1940.  at 
which  time  I  was  first  nominated  for 
Congress,  I  covered  virtually  every  cor- 
ner of  the  State  by  automobile  and  I 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  those  weefts. 

In  the  campaign  of  1942  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  and  while  I  was 
able  to  l]e  in  New  Mexico  for  a  part  of 
the  primary  period,  my  work  here  kept 
me  in  Washington  for  much  of  it. 

This  year,  however,  I  find  conditions 
greatly  changed.  In  serving  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
found  my  presence  required  here  in 
'  Washington  almost  every  day.  The  sub- 
committees of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  which  !  am  assigned  have  been 
holding  hearings  steadily  since  the  Easter 
recess  and  usually  have  held  them  simul- 
taneously.   I  have  felt  that  my  place  is 
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is  dlfllcult  to  arrange  and  hard  to  Justify. 
In  addition,  a  whole  series  of  appropriation 
bills  has  been  clearing  through  the  com- 
mittee to  which  I  am  assigned  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  better  that  I  remain  in  Wash- 
ington and  attend  to  the  tasks  which  lii- 
volve  the  provision  of  funds  for  all  tyi>e8 
of  agencies  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

I  hope  that  every  citizen  of  New  Mexico 
will  understand  that  no  one  regrets  these 
circumstances  more  than  I  do.  I  like  to 
campaign.  I  like  to  go  from  one  town  to 
the  next  and  meet  people  and  talk  with  those 
whom  I  have  met  on  previous  trips.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  a  message  to  the  voters 
Is  no  hardship  to  me,  but  this  is  not  the 
year  for  the  ordinary  campaign  and  I  will 
therefore  restrict  i-iyself  In  travel  and  In 
time  to  the  barest  minimum. 

When  you  vote  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary for  a  nominee  as  Representative  In 
Congress  you  seek  to  select  someone  who 
can  handle  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  the  many 
Individual  problems  that  arise  to  perplex 
the  citizens  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time 
you  look  for  a  lawmaker  whose  vote  on 
national  Issues  will  be  representative  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  who  have  picked 
him. — someone  whose  experience  and  back- 
ground may  fit  him  to  be  an  advocate  ol 
the  development  of  all  the  diversified  nat- 
ural resources  with  which  a  State  Is  blessed. 

I  would  like  to  review  a  few  things  that 
might  aid  you  in  your  consideration  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  Congress.  The  Democrats  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  me  tl.at  nomination  tw:ce, 
and  now.  as  I  enter  a  third  campaign,  I  feel 
in  fairness  to  myself  I  should  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  things  which  tbe  past  few 
years  have  brought  us.  There  are  Items 
which  are  peculiarly  associated  with  the  past 
4  years  and  to  which  my  vote  has  made  Its 
contribution. 

For  example,  the  first  Important  vote  that 
I  was  called  upon  to  cast  was  on  the  ques- 
tion of  lend-lease.  ThU  was  early  In  1041. 
The  CongreM  was  divided  on  the  question. 
There  were  men  in  both  political  parties  who 
took  the  floor  of  Congress  to  fight  lend-lease 
legislation  as  vigorously  as  they  could.  All 
over  America  there  arose  America  First  com- 
mittees to  urge  that  we  Uke  no  part  In  this 
overseas  activity.  It  required  no  small 
amount  of  courage  to  vote  for  lend-lease  in 
the  face  of  the  vigorous  opposition  that  de- 
veloped against  It,  but  today  with  Russia 
still  carrying  the  brunt  of  the  flighting  on 
the  European  Continent,  the  wisdom  of  lend- 
lease  has  been  demonstrated. 

I  am  glad  that  my  first  Important  vote  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  was  for  the  fur- 
therance of  a  policy  which  Insured  on  the 
European  Continent  a  vigorous  oi>posltlon  to 
the  forces  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  which  In  the 
intervening  years  has  been  used  to  strengthen 
the  arm  of  Chinese  fighting  men  as  they  have 
struggled  against  uneven  odds  to  keep  the 
forces  of  Hirohlto  out  of  Asia.  We  In  Amer- 
Ici.  know  who  our  enemies  are  because  they 
have  attacked  us.  We  know  that  those  for- 
eign policies  which  started  us  on  the  road 
to  preparedness  for  the  Inevitable  conflict 
which  came  to  us  out  of  the  skies  at  Pearl 
Harbor  were"  wise  and  good. 

I  did  not  fail  you  on  a  single  issue  that 
related  to  foreign  policy  or  the  defense  of 
America  in  those  fateful  months  when  the 
issue  was  not  clear  and  when  good  Judgment 
was  necessary  to  determine  what  position 
your  Representative  should  take  on  pending 
l^lslatlon.  It  is  easy,  now  that  we  are  In 
the  war,  to  say  that  the  supplying  of  goods 
and  munitions  to  England.  Russia,  and 
China  was  both  wise  and  timely,  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  in  1941  as  wUl  be  testified  by 
many  of  my  friends  in  Congress  who  voted 
against  the  lend-lease  program  and  have 
lived  to  regret  It. 
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With  the  beginning  of  my  second  term  as  | 
your  Representative  I  was  assigned  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  as  a  young 
and  growing  State  need  sympathetic  treat- 
ment from  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
tbe  House  because  it  Is  In  the  House  where 
all  money  bills,  tither  for  the  raising  of 
revenue  or  the  expenditure  of  funds,  must 
originate.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  make  my 
presence  on  that  committee  count  for  the 
benefit  of  New  Mexico  and  if  you  send  me 
back  to  Congress,  I  shall  continue  to  look 
out  for  this  State. 

But  It  has  not  been  only  the  Interest  of 
New  Mexico  that  has  attracted  me  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Every  piece  of 
legislation  which  calls  for  any  expenditure 
of  funds,  either  In  Its  operation  or  Its  ad- 
ministration, comes  before  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  a  final  review.  A  bill 
may  pass  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be 
signed  by  the  President,  but  unless  money  is 
appropriated  for  Its  administration  it  never 
becomes  effective.  Therefore,  there  must 
pass  in  review  before  this  committee  all  the 
activities  of  a  Oovemment  in  peace  and  at 
war.  We,  as  members  of  the  committee, 
come  to  know  the  programs,  policies,  and 
personnel  of  the  Government  agencies.  In 
that  work  your  Representative  has  a  chance 
to  be  constantly  on  guard  for  the  welfare  of 
his  home  folks. 

Just  recently  these  appropriation  bills  have 
been  coming  from  our  committee  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  In  them  are  items  for  the  wel- 
fare of  agriculture.  I  need  not  remind  my 
Democratic  friends  how  during  this  adminis- 
tration the  farm-credit  system,  which  had 
known  a  complete  collapse  under  President 
Hoover,  has  been  reborn  and  revitalized  until 
It  Is  of  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  State 
and  this  country.  We  know  that  It  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  those  who 
labor  in  the  production  of  food.  We  know 
that  with  It  there  has  been  a  program  of  soil 
conservation  aimed  to  preserve  the  soil  and 
Its  fertility  to  serve  tu  and  the  generations 
which  follow  us.  We  know  that  the  agricul- 
tural adjustment  program  seeks  to  assure  for 
the  farmer  economic  equality  with  bis  friends 
In  Industry  and  that  under  It  the  gross  In- 
come of  the  farmers  of  this  country  has  moved 
upward  from  a  total  of  W.000.000.000  in  1933 
to  more  than  »22.000.000.000  In  1943. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  hear  the  stories  of  these  agri- 
cultural developments  so  vital  to  our  State, 
and  then  to  realize  that  In  other  fields  there 
•re  parallel  accomplishments.  The  SecurUies 
and  Exchange  Commission  U  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  protecting  the  Investor's  dollar.  The 
social-security  laws  grant  the  aged  a  refuge 
against  the  threat  of  poverty  and  give  aid  to 
the  blind  and  to  dependent  chUdren. 

The  Congress  has  Jtist  enacted  a  tax-slm- 
pllficatlon  law  which  relieves  30,000,000  of 
our  60,000,000  taxpayers  from  filing  Individual 
Income-tax  returns,  a  reform  which  wiU  be 
generaUy  approved  throughout  the  Nation. 

Yes  we  see  accomplishment  all  up  and 
down  the  line.  In  the  last  few  days  we  have 
been  seeing  It  In  our  relationships  to  the 
soldiers  saUors,  and  marines  now  in  the  uni- 
form of  this  country.  The  Congress  has  done 
a  proper  thing  In  the  passage  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  "O.  I."  bUl  because  It  rec- 
ognizes that  now  Is  the  time  to  guarantee 
to  the  men  and  women  on  the  firing  line 
decent  hospitalization,  proper  educational  op- 
portunities, and  adequate  chances  for  em- 
ployment or  for  the  acquisition  of  land  when 
the  war  U  over  and  demobilization  comes. 
The  men  and  women  who  come  back  from 
this  war  will  be  more  Jtistly  treated,  more 
adequately  housed,  more  properly  traUied 
and  educated,  and  In  cases  of  prolonged  Ill- 
ness they  will  be  cared  for  In  more  efficient 
and  numerous  veteran  facilities  than  any 
group  of  people  who  have  ever  worn  the 
uniform  of  America.  The  O.  I.  bill  which 
Jxist  passed  Involves  bUllons  of  dollars  to  in- 
sure that  thU  Job  U  properly  done. 


This  veteran  will   come  home — to  what? 
He  must  not  come  home  to  a  country  where 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  has  plunged 
every  type  of  Industry  and  activity  Into  de- 
pression   and    unemployment.    We    experi- 
enced that  once  and  we  should  be  capable 
of  planning  our  futiure  so  that  we  need  not 
experience  It  again.    There  are  committees 
at  work  In  both  Senate  and  House  to  make 
sure   that   this   transition   will   not   be  too 
abrupt    nor   will    It   be   planned.     Bills   for 
the  termination  of  war  contracts   are  now 
coming  out  of  these  economic  planning  com- 
mittees.    The  Government,  of  course,  must 
be  determined  to  close  every  war  plant  no 
longer  needed  for  the  war  effort  and  must 
divert  effort  from  those  plants  to  the  pro- 
duction of  civilian  goqds  and  the  restoration 
of  om-  peacetime  ecoiiomy.    We  cannot  and 
shall  not  submit  to  the  temptation  to  keep 
war  plants  open  solely  because  closing  them 
will  involve  displacement  of  employees,  but 
we  must  close  the  unneeded  plants  now  while 
the  employees  can  find  other  Jobs  and  can 
still  make  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
In  those  new  positions.    The  Congress  is  at 
work  on  this,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  my 
interest  In  the  program  and  my  desire  to 
help  in  carrying  It  out. 

In  these  stabilization  plans  for  post-war 
years  It  Is  not  Industry  alone  that  Is  receiving 
attention.  The  farmer  has  been  given  his 
safeguards  for  this  difficult  period.  The 
Congress  has  authorized  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  loans  on  baslo 
crops  at  a  90  percent  of  parity  rate  for  the 
first  3  years  that  follow  the  end  of  the  war. 
This  means  that  there  will  be  no  sudden 
chaos  In  farm  prices,  that  the  bottom  Is  not 
going  to  drop  out  of  everything  the  day  that 
peace  Is  signed. 

But  It  is  not  alone  in  the  Interest  of  the 
farmer  that  legislation  like  this  Is  enacted. 
After  the  last  war  we  experienced  a  disas- 
trous collapse  in  agricultural  prices.  With- 
in 3  years  the  net  Income  of  the  farmers  had 
been  slashed  one-half.  The  farmers  quit 
buying,  and  the  factories  closed.  When  the 
factories  closed,  the  railroads  had  no  busi- 
ness. Here  started  the  Tlclous  cycle  that 
leads  to  depression  and  disaster.  As  a  Nation, 
we  experienced  It  all.  Now  we  are  deter- 
mined that  It  shall*  not  happen  again  when 
this  war  Is  over. 

I  can  assure  every  voter  In  New  Mexico 
i;hat  the  Intense  Interest  which  I  have  many 
times  previously  evidenced  In  forward-look- 
ing planning  for  the  future  of  our  State,  will 
be  continued  during  another  term  In  Con- 
gress. I  know  of  no  subject  which  attracts 
me  more  than  the  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  New  Mexico.  Fluor  spar  has  been  brought 
Into  development  In  New  Mexico.  We  have 
seen  a  tremendous  expansion  of  our  potash 
Industry,  and  I  am  revealing  no  secrets  when 
I  say  that  in  the  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Geological  Survey  there  are  reports 
on  many  other  minerals  which  promise -a 
post-Wir  futtire  of  industrial  activity  In  our 
State. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  chance  of  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  every  forward-looking  west- 
ern Commonwealth  that  plans  now  for  a 
better  future.  We  can  retain  our  Industrial 
and  agricultural  activity.  There  Is  In  the 
Congress  a  committee  specifically  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  decentralizing 
Industry  Nation-wide  and  spreading  It 
through  the  Western  States  where  power  and 
fine  cltnuite  tend  to  beckon  the  Industrial 
worker.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  Florida, 
New  Mexico,  and  California,  all  sunshine 
States,  were  the  three  fastest-growing  States 
in  the  Union  by  the  flgtires  of  the  last 
census.  We  must  continue  this  pace.  We 
must  be  one  of  the  builders  of  the  West, 
builders  of  a  new  Indxistrtal  empire  which 
feeds  and  In  turn  Is  fed  by  the  solid  agrlcul- 
ttiral  backgrovmd  our  rich  valleys  have 
known  for  four  centuries.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
dedlcate  my  efforts  to  such  a  cause.  I  can 
assure  you  that  If  I  am  returned  to  the  Con- 


gress, the  seniority  which  I  have  thus  far 
developed  and  all  the  Infiuence  and  prestige 
that  I  can  build  will  be  used  to  promote  foe 
New  Mexico  an  era  of  unprecedented  Indus- 
trial and   agricultural  growth. 

Water  Is  a  great  resource  of  our  State. 
I  will  continue  to  urge  the  fullest  utilization 
of  It  and  to  protect  the  waters  l)elonglng  to 
us  against  adverse  appropriation  by  other 
Commonwealths  and  other  claimants.  W« 
have  not  utilized  as  yet  either  the  full  flow 
of  our  rivers  or  the  power  possibilities  which 
that  flow  creates.  Your  Representative  In 
Congress  must  be  constantly  alert  to  oppor- 
tunities to  safeguard  and  develop  every  Irri- 
gation posslbUlty. 

Our  future,  however.  Is  not  alone  in  the 
earth  or  on  the  earth.  It  may  lie  as  well  In 
the  skies.  Aviation  promises  to  be  a  great 
new  field  when  this  war  Is  over  and  I  am 
happy  that  from  the  very  first  day  I  came  to 
Washington  I  have  worked  for  the  develop- 
ment of  airports  all  over  the  State.  Many  of 
these  which  were  surveyed  originally  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  have  be- 
come Army  training  fields  and  air  bases,  and 
we  must  be  constantly  alert  to  see  that  they 
are  fully  utilized  In  commercial  aviation  In 
the  post-war  period. 

But  we  shall  not  live  our  life  In  the  West  In 
Isolation  from  the  rest  of  America.  Nor  can 
America  live  its  life  In  Isolation  from  the  lest 
of  the  world.  I  believe  In  and  stand  firmly 
for  our  country  taking  lU  position  as  a  leader 
of  the  nations  of  the  #orld  In  a  cooperative 
effort,  baaed  on  our  natural  resources  and  in 
response  to  what  I  am  sure  are  the  laws  of 
God.  to  take  steps  that  will  bring  about  a 
future  permanent  peace  that  will  save  the 
next  generation  from  undergoing  the  horrors 
of  another  war. 

Our  children  today  wear  the  uniform  of  our 
Nation  and  face  the  hazards  of  the  most  de- 
structive fighting  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  We  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  civili- 
zation Itself  could  stand  a  third  war  of  these 
proportions  I  shall  not  be  Indifferent  to 
such  a  challenge.  If  I  am  a  Member  of  the 
next  Congress,  as  I  have  been  the  past  two. 
I  will  try  by  my  votes  to  Insure  your  ultimate 
welfare  as  I  did  by  a  vote  for  lend-lease  snd 
for  a  whole  host  of  steps  which  helped  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  strtiggle  that  was  so  definlUly 
m  our  pathway. 

I  have  appreciated  the  honor  of  serving  you 
for  8'^  years.  They  have  been  among  the 
most  difficult  years  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  They  give  me  a  background  for  the 
task  of  representing  you  again  and  make  me 
thereby  better  fitted  to  serve  you. 

If  you  feel  that  the  record  of  my  service  In 
Congress  has  been  good,  U  you  feel  that  the 
position  I  occupy  on  Important  committees 
gives  me  a  greater  chance  to  serve  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  current  war  effort  than  any  new- 
comer could  have.  If  you  feel  that  these  mo- 
mentous years  have  given  me  a  background 
for  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
now  arising,  then  I  would  Indeed  be  appre- 
ciative of  your  vote  for  me  on  Jxme  8. 


Govemment  Protection  to  Widows  and 
Children  of  Deceased  World  War 
Veterans  ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAliVE* 

Friday.  May  19. 1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  service  officer  in  tbe  commimity,  I 
have  witnessed  the  last  rites  of  many 
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World  War  veterans.  These  men  earned 
the  full  mantle  of  citizenship  by  service 
In  the  armed  forces. 

With  the  blowing  of  taps  another 
hardship  began.  The  widow  had  to  car- 
ry on,  not  only  alone,  but  without  the 
bread-winner.  Even  though  the  veteran 
had  earned  his  full  right  to  citizenship, 
yet  this  Government  forgot  his  faithful 
wife.  Widows  of  veterans  of  other  wars 
were  always  recognized.  Never  in  the 
world  has  such  shabby  treatment  been 
given  to  widows  of  war  veterans. 

These  women  have  earned  this  right  as 
the  attentive  spouse  of  men  who  have 
fought  to  preserve  this  country.  To 
many  it  has  come  too  late.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  assist  in  enacting  this  worthy 
legislation,  long  delayed  by  those  who 
merely  give  lip  service  to  the  veteran. 


M^u  by  Mark  Ethridfe  Before  \kt 
Oklahoma  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN'W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KINTUCXT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  17  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mark  Ethridge.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Lotiisville  Times,  before  the  Okla- 
homa Democratic  State  convention  at 
Oklahoma  City,  on  May  15, 1944.  I  have 
obtained  from  the  Public  Printer  an 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
speech  will  amount  to  (173. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Harrington  Wlmberly  baa  made  a  long, 
shot  bet  tn  asking  me  to  Oklaboma  to 
speak  before  this  Democratic  Victory  Dinner. 
In  the  first  place.  I  confess  I  never  made 
•  political  speech  in  my  life,  and  when  I 
get  through  there  will  undoubtedly  be  those 
of  you  who  win  regard  the  record  unbroken. 
In  the  second  place,  I  find  myself  a  little 
naive  about  politics.  I'm  the  sort  of  person 
who,  in  spite  of  all  their  coy  evasions  to 
the  contrary,  regard  it  as  certain  that  Roose- 
velt and  Dewey  will  oppose  each  other  In 
the  fall  elections.  Both  of  them  seem  to 
me  to  be  running  as  hard  as  horses  at  the 
bead  of  a  stretch  in  the  Kentucky  derby. 
Why  tlMy  dont  aay  so  may  be  one  of  those 
Imponderables  or  mysteries  of  politics  which 
the  lay  mind  Is  not  supposed  to  penetrate. 

Nevertheless,  tn  what  I  say  tonight  I'm 
folng  upon  the  aaaumptton  that  short  of 
MDVldtntUI  inUrftrtnct.  the  President  will 
W  nomtnatMl  again.  regardltM  of  whether 
ho  wants  to  run  and  that,  in  fact,  the  only 
way  ho  oan  rofuso  the  nomination  la  to 
No."  aftor  It  baa  ilrMdy  been  mado 
at  hi*  oMMBont  wUi  bo  Oovomor 
Powtjr, 

I  t^lnk  It's  N  truo  OMumptlon.  and,  bo* 
•IdM,  It  makoa  this  speoob  mttoh  oaalffr; 
It  makM  a  condiuun  rathor  than  «  theory, 
It  alw  HMIM  M  •  |eo«  dool  simpior  (or 
•  foMI  MMf  pNpIt  to  mabo  tbtir  cboleoo 
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without    hesitation, 
by   the   Republicans   wouli 
Independents     and     libert  1 
good   many  of  them  woulc 
some  praying  before  they 
course   of   the    Independeilts 
and  it  is  the  liberal  Rep^bl 
have  to  do  the  praying 
have    watched    the    histor ' 
repeat  itself;   once  again 
Old    Guard    within    the 
are  bloody  from  the  carcass 
liberal  minority. 

The  plain  truth  is  that 
entire  history  of  the 
the  liberal  element  prevailed 
stances    Presidents 
come  to  power  entirely  b5 
ham  Lincoln  represented 
the   expression    of    human 
elected   because   the 
hopelessly  split.     Theodore 
sented  political  reform   a 
of  hiunan  rights  over  the 
exploitation  of  the  robber 
to  power  through  the 
Klnley  and  through  the 
stance  that  he  was  made 
cause    Boss   Piatt   wanted 
York  State. 

Every  other  liberal 
Republican  Party  has  been 
Lincoln   was   killed,   the 
the  reaction  of  Thaddeus 
there  until  Roosevelt  came 
Roosevelt  challenged  reaction 
was  almost  bodily  thrown 
When  La  Follette  challeng4d 
Harding  and  Coolidge  in 
wheat  suddenly  went  up 
was  choked  off.     The  Wlllfle 
John  the  Baptist  crying  in 
a  Republican  reaction.    Th  > 
pened  to  Wlllkie  that 
Baptist. 

When  It  Is  normal, 
is  always  reactionary. 
Baptist  dlvlite  in  Mlsslssipp  I 
other  denominations  wouk 
people  and  Negroes  alone 
be  natural  Baptists.     By 
of  natural  laws,   left  alon< 
Party  is  the  natural  honfe 
ers  such  as  Joe  Grundy;  of 
SewcU  Avery;  of  Liberty 
■can  Plrsters,  of  Roosevelt 
Lewis  and  Gerald  L.  K 
Kelland  and  Colonel 
tionists    like    Nye.     There 
great  many  decent  and 
Republican  Party,  but  the^ 
company.    Unfortunately, 
is  In  the  ascendency  and 
driver's  seat   in   the  Repu^l 
year. 

Without  too  much 
can  see.  but  because  they 
the  White  House,  because 
days  of  the  twenties,  becau^ 
"rid  of  bureaucracy," 
smack  labor  down  and  go 
days   of   goon    squads,   the 
Guardsmen  have  undertake 
fair   Governor — and   nothlr^g 
less — into  a  monumental 
white  hope  of  the  Republl( 
they  are  for  Dewey;  It  is  tha  ; 
Roosovelt  and  all  that  he 
for.    Thsy  cars  no  more  foi 
■on  than  thsy  do  for 
thsy  rscofnlas  in  him  an  i 
dsstnictlun  of  the  Nsw  Dsnl 
This,  thsn.  is  a  ysar  of 
This  Is  not  ths  ysar  for  a 
sonalltlss;  a  chotcs  bstwose 
tanf  bustsr  wbo  has  mads 
srnor  and  a  ebarming  I' 
a  eholes  of  Commanders  in 
ths  war.    I  shall  discuaa 
ths  wsr  lator.  but  It  u  not 
Chlsf,  as  food  as  bs  u  in 
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has  primary  claim  upon  the  affections  and 
respect  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
real  choice  the  American  people  must  make 
this  year  is  between  philosophies,  between 
ideas  that  lie  deep  in  their  confUct.  This 
year  is  the  year  of  referendum  up>on  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  function  of  government  and 
the  works  of  the  New  Deal  for  the  past  12 
years.  Domestically,  the  choice  is  between 
the  destruction  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
eradication  of  its  emphasis,  which  is  all  the 
Republican  Party  has  so  far  offered,  and  the 
preservation  and  implementation  of  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  New  Deal,  which  is  that  the 
person  is  more  important  in  a  civilization 
than  property;  that  government  Itself  must, 
and  should,  be  used  to  make  freedom  the 
expanding  force  it  can  be  when  the  individual 
has  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  soul. 
In  the  international  field  I'll  believe  the 
choice  is  between  a  good  peace  and  a  bad  one. 

I  have  no  shame  in  confessing  that  I  am, 
and  have  been,  a  new  dealer  for  years.  Yes; 
I'd  like  to  see  the  budget  balanced  and  always 
have  felt  that  in  normal  times  we  should  tax 
for  what  we  spend.  Yes;  I  get  Irritated  by  a 
good  many  things  about  the  administration 
and  with  a  good  many  people  in  It.  Yes;  I'd 
change  a  great  deal  of  it.  But  I  can  say  in  all 
honesty  that  I'd  infinitely  rather  have  had 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  past  12  years 
than  Harding,  Coolidge,  and  Hoover  for  their 
12  years.  In  theory  I  don't  like  third  and 
fourth  terms,  but  I'll  take  a  fourth  term  of 
Roosevelt  .with  thanks  to  God  for  the  chance 
in  preference  to  a  first  term  for  Dewey,  with 
all  the  forces  that  are  behind  him. 

I  sense  every  now  and  then  a  note  of  apol- 
ogy in  Democratic  voices.  I'd  like  for  some- 
body to  tell  me  what  the  hell  we  should 
apologize  for;  or.  since  Mikx  Monronet  Is  an 
Oxford  graduate,  for  what  the  bell  should 
we  apologize. 

Is  any  Democrat  ashamed  that  we  took  a 
banking  structure  which  had  had  6,770  fail- 
ures in  the  4  years  of  Hoover,  with  a  loss  to 
depositors  and  stockholders  of  more  than 
♦3.000.000,000,  and  restored  confidence,  vir- 
tually eliminated  failures,  insured  losses? 

Are  Democrats  ashamed  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
has  saved  some  3.000.000  homes  from  fore- 
closure at  a  cost,  in  10  years,  of  $65,000.000 — 
with  no  net  cost  In  the  long  run — where  we 
had  been  willing  to  put  a  billion  dollars  into 
it?  Are  we  Democrats  ashamed  that  in  the 
process  of  bailing  out  home  owners,  we  res- 
cued banks  and  trust  companies,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  finance,  mortgage  and  In- 
surance companies  and  individual  mortga- 
gors? Are  we  ashamed  that  we  lent  public 
credit  to  rescue  homes,  to  build  new  homes 
through  the  P.  H.  A.,  to  rescue  farms,  to  buy 
farms,  to  reduce  tenancy,  to  stimulate  co- 
operatives— things  that  cost  the  Government 
nothing,  but  meant  everything  to  the  Indi- 
viduals who  received  benefits  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  received  because  credit  sources 
were  paralyzed  by  fear? 

Are  we  not  proud  that  through  housing 
projects  all  over  this  country,  we  have  taken 
people  out  of  the  squalor  and  filth  of  a  rat- 
Infested  slums  and  given  them  a  chance  to 
breathe  good  air  and  their  children  a  chance 
to  be  something  better  than  gutter  rats? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  through  the  stimulus 
we  have  given  to  R.  K.  A.  twice  as  many  farms 
have  been  electrified  In  the  past  8  years  than 
were  electrified  In  the  60  yesr«  before  that? 
That  ths  work  of  farm  housewives  svsrywhers 
has  been  llghtsnsdf 

Do  we  apologise  for  the  fact  that  ws  did 
tnckls  the  problsm  cf«ths  Dust  Bowl?  That 
ws  hsvs  provtdsd  wster  facilities  for  mors 
than  3,630,000  sore*  of  arid  Isnd?  That 
through  solUronservstlon  msasurss  ws  havs 
rssruKd  srudsd.  drplctvd,  and  absndonod  land 
to  ths  sxtsnt  of  mors  thnn  80,000,000  aerts 
that  srs  now  in  production  in  this  «nr  sffort? 
Are  ws  ftshsmsd  that  ths  canksruus  growth 
or  fsrm  tsnsncy  has  been  chsoksd  and  that 
Ibroufib  tbs  r«rm  Iscurlty  AdmlnlsUtt.on's 
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elTorts  950,000  small  farmers  have  been  led 
out  of  despair  and  back  into  useful,  produc- 
tive, and  happy  lives? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  we  took  people  off 
submarglnal  land  and  resettled  them  upon 
good  lands?  Are  we  ashamed  that  we  have 
given  encouragement  to  the  reforestation  of 
lands  that  had  been  denuded  in  the  ruthless 
exploitation  of  timber  barons?  Or  that  a 
good  deal  of  that  reforestation  work  was  done 
by  C.  C.  C.  boys  we  took  oil  the  blind  baggage 
of  railroad  cars — boys  who  were  prowling  the 
country  for  Jobs  we  could  not  give  them? 

Are  -we  ashamed  of  T.  V.  A.  and  of  its  21 
dams?  Of  Grand  Coulee,  Roosevelt,  and 
other  great  dams  that  have  been  built  under 
this  administration?  But  particularly  of 
T.  V.  A.,  with  the  blessings  It  has  bestowed 
upon  the  people  of  thac  650-mile  valley?  Do 
ws  apologize*  for  the  fact  that  lu  Influence 
has  reduced  electric  power  rates  all  over  the 
country?  That  it  has  provided  flood  control 
and  opened  new  lands  to  farmers?  That  it 
has  provided  In  this  war  12,000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  without  which  our 
war  production  could  not  have  approached 
what  It  has  been?  Do  we  apologize  for  the 
fact  that  iU  research  department  has  opened 
up  new  means  of  livelihood  for  the  4,- 
500,000  people  of  an  area  as  big  as  Scot- 
land and  England?  Do  we  apologize  for 
the  fact  that  a  once-desolated,  flood-ravaged, 
poverty-stricken  valley  is  now  not  only  one 
of  the  great  demonstration  laboratories  of 
the  earth,  but  one  of  the  happiest  place  in 
which  to  live?  Do  you  people  of  Oklahoma 
apologize  for  that?  Certainly  the  people  of 
that  valley  do  not? 

Are  we  ashamed  of  our  more  enlightened 
treatment  of  the  Indians  under  John  Col- 
lier? Of  our  new  national  parks  and  na- 
tional monuments?  Of  the  public  works 
program  which  added  permanent  wealth  In 
the  way  of  roads,  bridges,  dams,  stream  con- 
trol, public  buildings,  playgrounds,  parka, 
swimming  pools — recreational  centers  of  all 
kinds? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  we  gave  vocational 
education  to  a  great  many  youngsters  who 
have  since  used  it  in  the  shipyards  and  fac- 
tories of  the  country  In  the  war  effort? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  we  fed  the  poor  and 
the  unemployed?  Are  we  ashamed  that  be- 
cause of  us,  old  people  are  drawing  pensions 
all  over  the  country  and  businesses  and  em- 
ployees are  Jointly  setting  up  more  retire- 
ment funds  and  more  unemployment  funds? 
Are  we  ashamed  that  through  us,  the  crip- 
pled and  the  blind  receive  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment? Do  we  dare  apologize  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  enlightened  child  labor  laws,  or 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours  laws? 

Do  we  have  to  apologize  for  what  we  have 
done  for,  or  to.  business?  In  1932  alone,  32.- 
000  small  businesses  failed.  The  country's 
net  Income  was  40  bUlions  of  dollars;  its 
employment  37,000.000.  In  7  years  after  that 
national  Income  had  risen  to  70  billions,  em- 
ployment to  45  billions;  small  business  fail- 
ures were  negligible  and  the  profits  of  Indus- 
try, which  had  begun  to  regain  confidence  and 
cry  about  the  New  Deal,  were  bigger  than  ever. 
Net  profits  of  2,480  Index  companies  In  1939 
had  risen  more  than  $1,250,000,000  from  the 
year  before.  War,  of  course,  has  carried  na- 
tional Income  to  1160,000.000.000.  but  I  have 
deliberately  not  used  war-year  figures.  Long 
before  the  war  came,  the  country  was  over 
lU  Hsrdlng-CooUdfo-HooTsr  crested  hesd- 
achs. 

Did  ws  do  any  Injustlos  in  ths  Trutb-in- 
StourltiSB  law,  or  In  ths  Ssourltiss  Bxohangs 
Uw,  undsr  which  liis  honsst  broker  is  glvsn 
a  virtual  csrtinoats  that  his  stocks  and  bonds 
ars  bonsst  and  ths  crooksd  broksr  is  drlvsn 
out  of  buBlnsM  with  ths  crouksd  promotsr? 
Do  ws  hsvs  any  apology  for  tbs  holding  oom- 
pany  law.  for  utilltlM  rsfulattons?  For  our 
attack!  upon  monopoliss  and  eartsls  that 
h«vt  M  tboir  purposo  |ou|ln|  ths  oonsumtrf 


Have  we  any  apology  for  what  we  havs 
done  for  labor?  Let  us  face  that  question 
honestly.  Of  course,  wartime  strikes  have 
irritated  us  all;  the  only  wise  thing  that 
Coolidge  ever  said  was  that  nobody  has  a 
right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  any- 
where, any  time.  I  have  no  defense  of  any 
wartime  strike,  but  I  do  want  to  point  to 
the  report  of  the  Truman  committee  that 
strikes  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  con- 
struction In  1943  resulted  in  a  loss  of  man- 
power of  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent 
of  manpower  actually  used.  In  the  same 
year,  total  manpower  contributed  by  labor 
exceeded  that  used  In  1939  by  76  percent. 

The  strike  picture  has  been  exaggerated 
deliberately  to  discredit  labor.  But  It  Is  not 
the  strike  picture  which  primarily  Irritates 
the  enemies  of  labor.  It  Is  that  they  cannot 
reconcile  themselves  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Wagner  act:  That  labor  has 
as  much  right  to  organize  for  bargaining  as 
capitalists  have  to  pool  their  money  to  con- 
duct a  business.  When  the  Sewell  Averjrs, 
the  Tom  Girdlers,  and  the  Ernest  Weirs  learn 
that,  this  will  be  a  happier  country. 

Of  course  we  need  new  labor  legislation; 
I  advocate  Federal  chartering  and  Federal 
regulation  of  labor  unions,  particularly  when 
they  enjoy  national  power.  I  advocate  legis- 
lation that  will  bring  them  under  common 
antitrust  laws:  that  will  drive  out  the  rack- 
eteers; that  will  make  them  thoroughly 
democratic  and  responsible  in  every  way.  I 
have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that,  but  neither 
have  I  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  want 
to  see  the  labor  code  of  rights  and  charter 
of  responsibilities  written  by  a  friendly  even 
if  sternly  Insistent  administration,  not  by 
one  determined  to  destroy  organized  labor 
Itself.  Labor's  advances  have  been  bloodily 
won  or  grudgingly  granted  by  the  opinion 
of  this  country.  We  have  translated  them 
into  fundamental  law.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
a  few  men  in  the  Republican  Party  take  them 
away,  or  restore  to  America  the  form  of  In- 
dustrial fascism  we  had  until  the  late  twen- 
ties. 

If  we  have  no  apology  to  labor,  we  certainly 
have  no  apology  to  the  farmer.  He  has  been 
the  chief  benefilclary  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. 

When  Roosevelt  took  over,  farm  mortgages 
had  risen  300  percent  in  20  years  to  $9,600,- 
000,000:  mortgage  interest  took  11.4  percent 
of  the  total  cash  farm  Income.  More  than  a 
million  farms  had  been  lost  by  foreclosure 
and  farmers  were  forcibly  preventing  fore- 
closures m  some  sections  of  the  country. 
Farm  income  had  dropped  from  twelve  bil- 
lions in  1929  to  five  billions  In  1932.  Wheat 
was  down  from  $1.30  a  bushel  to  63  cents; 
cotton  from  17.9  cents  to  5  cents. 

Today,  the  gross  cash  farm  Income,  be- 
cause of  the  war.  Is  almost  $20,000,000,000,  or 
400  percent  more  than  in  the  darkest  Hoover 
days,  but  again,  I  shall  not  take  war  figures. 

In  1939,  farm  mortgage  charges  were  40 
percent  below  1928;  the  average  rate  on  farm 
mortgages  had  gone  from  bYz  to  6  percent 
to  3  >4  to  4  percent  and  mortgage  interest 
took  4.4  percent  of  the  total  cash  Income  as 
against  11.4  under  Hoover.  Rehabilitation 
loans  had  increased  the  net  worth  of  bor- 
rowers by  37  percent.  Farm  Income  had  al- 
most doubled  from  1932  to  1937.  Ths 
farmsr's  Income  In  relation  to  Industrial  In- 
corns,  to  take-home  pay  of  ths  Industrial 
workers,  is  at  parity  where  It  was  at  82  per- 
oont  of  parity  at  the  depth  of  ths  deprsoston. 

No  class  of  Amsrlcan  citlMns  has  bsnflted 
nearly  as  much  as  ths  farmsr  from  ths  la 
yean  of  Roosevslt.  Before  that,  from  tbe  be« 
flnnlnf  of  tbe  deflation  of  loai  until  1033. 
he  was  the  moet  despairing  of  all  our  citu 
Rsns;  ths  most  hopsless  and  ths  least  hslped. 
It  must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  most  of 
tbe  things  that  were  done  to  benefit  him 
were  done  at  his  request:  Restrteted  produo- 
tlon,  holidays  In  production,  subsidies,  crop 
•ontrol.  soil  eomerratlon.    No  matter  bow 


some  of  his  professional  representatives,  or 
lobbyists  feel  about  It  now.  the  farmer  has 
profited  more  than  any  other  citizen. 

I  have  not  found  much  in  this  record  to  be 
ashamed  of.  Are  you  people  in  Oklahoma  a 
little  shame-faced  when  "Pappt"  O'Danul 
travels  here  to  tell  you  that  you  should  get  . 
rid  of  some  of  those  3,000,000  bxireaucratic 
"flunkies"?  If  you  are.  I  suggest  you  look 
Into  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  them  are 
civilian  employees  of  the  Army  and  Navy; 
that  6  percent  of  them  are  in  purely  war 
agencies  such  as  War  Shipping,  O.  P.  A.. 
W.  P.  B.,  etc.;  and  that  of  the  remaining  29 
percent,  12.4  percent  are  employed  in  the 
Post  Office,  vFlth  its  greatly  expanded  war 
service.  "Pappy's"  3,030,000  "flunkies"  finally 
get  dowrn  to  467.841  employees  for  all  other 
agencies  of  Government,  such  as  Commerce, 
Treasury,  State.  Agriculture,  and  the  inde- 
pendent agencies.  If  "Pappy"  were  truthful, 
he  would  probably  say  that  he  saw  no  sense 
In  any  such  foolishness  as  social  security. 
Federal  crop  Insurance,  wage  and  hour.  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  Federal  deposit 
insurance,  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission — the  new  major  bu- 
reaus or  agencies  created  by  the  New  Deal. 
That's  where  the  new  permanent  bureaucracy 
has  come  In.  But.  oddly  enough,  it  has  not 
been  against  these  btn-eaus  that  the  great 
howl  against  bureaucracy  has  come:  it  has 
been  largely  against  vrar-created  agencies. 

The  greatest  complaint  of  all  of  us  has 
been  against  those  agencies  that  have  made 
us  pay  taxes  to  buy  the  Instruments  of  war 
for  the  Ixjys  we  have  sent  abroad  or  Into 
training;  against  the  agencies  that  wont 
allow  us  to  make  as  much  money  as  we  want 
to  out  of  the  business  of  mass  killing  or  that 
will  not  allow  us  to  salt  away  as  much  of 
this  blood  money  for  post-war  spending  as 
we  want  to;  that  won't  let  us  have  butter 
and  nylons  when  we  want  them;  that  wont 
let  us  have  all  the  gasoline  that  we  want  to 
have;  that  take  our  boys  and  dont  take  some- 
body else's  boy. 

I  remember  hearing  from  Oklahoma  the 
complaint  that  you  were  being  rationed  on 
gasoline  when  you  had  gasoline  and  oil 
running  out  of  your  ears.  I  could  not  help 
applying  that  type  of  thinking  to  Kentucky. 
We  have  about  50  percent  of  all  the  synthetic 
rubber  the  country  makes.  Suppose  we  had 
said.  "Keep  your  damned  gasoline,  but  you 
can't  have  any  rubber  for  your  cars."  You'd 
have  been  back  in  that  surrey  with  the 
fringe  on  top  very  shortly.  Or  suppose  that 
we.  making  a  good  deal  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  legal  wBisky  that's  made  in  this  covm- 
try  (and  pretty  nearly  100  percent  of  an 
that's  fit  to  drink)  had  taken  the  position: 
•'All  right,  you  people  in  Oklahoma  have  oil 
running  out  of  your  ears;  we  have  whisky 
running  out  of  otir  noses.  You  keep  your  oil 
and  drink  it  and  well  keep  our  whisky."  Ths 
drought  that  brought  your  Dust  Bowl  condi- 
tion would  have  seemed  like  a  monsoon  sea- 
son to  you. 

You  see  how  silly  is  this  business  of  com- 
plaining against  rationing.  No  honest  person 
wants  any  advantage  out  of  It;  no  patriotic 
person  wants  anything  more  than  that  the 
sacrifice  shall  be  equal.  Nobody  wants  it  to 
last  any  longer  than  the  war  makes  it  neoes- 
sary.  and  nobody  intends  thst  It  shall.  The 
most  contemptible  position  the  Republicans 
havs  taksn  during  the  whole  war  Is  to  try  to 
capltalias  upon  dissatisfaction  about  purely 
wartime  reetrtotlons. 

We  Democrau  have  no  apotoor  for  our  eon- 
duct  of  the  war.  It  Is  the  moet  effective  and 
most  eCBclsnt  war  ever  fought,  Our  . 
at  home  are  better  eared  for.  better  fe4. 
better  infomed  than  tbey  bave  ever 
Prices  havs  been  brtter  ooatroUadi  la 
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wv  began,  at  a  cost  to  them  of  tlSS  per 
pnaon. 

Our  civil  liberties  have  been  better  pre- 
served than  ever  before.  Sewell  Avery  can 
■till  call  the  President  a  liar  without  being 
shot — and  ha«. 

0\ir  soldiers  are  the  best  equipped  in  the 
hlstorv  ot  the  world.  We  are  not  borrowing 
guns  (torn  anybody,  as  we  did  in  World  War 
No.  1.  We  are  lending  or  leasing  or  giving 
our  allies  great  parts  of  their  Implements 
of  war.  Those  who  sneered  at  the  President's 
^pFomise  for  50.000  planes  a  year.  Including 
Mr.  Dewey,  have  eaten  their  sneers  In  the 
face  of  a  production  of  100.000  or  more  planes 
a  year.  In  34  years  we  have  built  an  ar- 
mada greater  than  the  world  has  ever  Icnown, 
and  with  It  a  bridge  of  merchant  ships  mak- 
ing a  highway  of  the  seven  seas.  From  In- 
land yards  that  never  knew  a  sea-going  ship, 
landing  crafts  and  destroyer  escorts  set  their 
course  for  Tarawa  and  Kwajaleln.  No  na- 
tion In  world  history  has  so  quickly  sum- 
moned Its  natural  and  physical  resources, 
its  factories,  and  Its  manpower  to  its  defense. 
As  Jonathan  Daniels  put  U,  "We  as  a  peo- 
ple are  the  makers  of  the  most  amazing 
mol>illzatlon  of  force  for  a  purpose  In  the 
annals  of  mankind."  That  purp>08e.  of 
course,  is  freedom.  That  we  are  so  well  aware 
of  our  purpose  and  that  we  are  so  willing  to 
throw  so  much  Into  the  preparation  for  the 
grsat  sacrifice  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
•mlMU-k  with  the  invasion.  Is  due  primarily  to 
the  leadership  of  the  President. 

If  all  these  things  be  true,  what  Is  there 
left  to  apologize  for?  For  a  huge  debt?  Cer- 
talnly  we  have  It;  the  war  has  been  respon- 
sible for  moat  of  it  and  will  be  responsible 
for  more.  Without  what  the  debt  is  buying. 
we  would  have  no  freedom.  Without  what 
It  bought  In  the  days  of  peace  before  this 
war.  we  would  have  had  the  continued  erosion 
of  the  soil  and  of  a  people.  We  had  a  big 
debt  when  the  war  started,  but  we  had  all 
thu  restored  land,  all  this  created  wealth, 
all  these  rescued  souls  of  a  despairing  peo- 
ple to  show  for  it.  We  have  physical  re- 
sources, human  resotirces,  and  spiritual  re- 
sources to  put  Into  the  asset  column  and 
dwarf  the  liability. 

Is  anybody  inclined  to  count  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt ^  party  llabUity?  If  so.  I  think  Florida 
and  Alabama  have  answered  that.  She  was 
made  a  direct  Issue  there  In  the  nastiest 
sort  of  campaign  based  on  race  hatred  that 
could  have  been  devised.  And  those  who 
made  the  Issue  got  the  rebuke  they  deserved; 
-  the  rebuke  they  will  get  from  people  all  over 
ttils  country.  There  is  nothing  about  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  for  which  to  apologize.  She  does 
dssMTs  an  apostrophe;  It  can  be  found  in 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm:  "Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  I  shall  dwell  In  the  house  of 
the  Lord  forever." 

I  have  one  final  question  of  Democrats: 
Have  we  anything  to  apologize  for  In  our 
foreign  policy? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  long  before  we  knew 
we  should  need  their  friendship  and  their 
help,  we  reversed  our  policy  toward  the 
republics  on  this  hemisphere,  abandoned 
Imperialism  and  dollar  diplomacy  and  en- 
tered upon  the  good-neighbor  policy  which 
has  been  so  productive  for  all  of  us? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  Mr.  Hull  worked 
unremittingly  to  tear  down  the  tariff  walls 
which  surely  must  come  down  If  the  world 
Is  to  live  at  peace? 

Are  we  ashamed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw 
■o  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us?  That  he 
saw  ahead  what  Hitler  had  In  mind,  what 
Japam  had  In  mind  and  that  from  1936 
on  he  tried  desperately  to  warn  us  to  pre- 
pare whUe  he  was  trying  to  stave  off  what 
became  Inevitable? 

Have  we  anything  to  apologize  for.  In  the 
hght  of  history,  in  the  whole  record  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  foreign  affairs?  For 
the  fact  that  every  major  declaration,  every 
major  advocacy  touching  international  co- 
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gives  the  answer  to  that.  It  also  gives  elo- 
quent testimony  to  te  innate  determination 
of  the  Old  Guard  that,  as  Mr.  Dewey  said  In 
Wisconsin,  we  shall  keep  "completely  out  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,"  no  matter  how  badly 
the  course  of  those  affairs  Jeopardizes  the 
peace  and  civilization  of  the  world. 

Domestically  the  Republican  Party  for 
most  of  Its  life  has  been  the  instrument  of 
big  business,  the  exponent  of  lalssez-falre. 
the  protector  of  the  propertied.  Interna- 
tionally It  has  symbolized  Imperialism  rather 
than  the  good-neighbor  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
mutual  security.  There  Is  nothing  In  its 
present  policy  or  In  the  roster  of  Its  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  to  Indicate  that,  hav- 
ing choked  off  Its  liberal  movement.  It  Is  not 
again  at  the  dead  center  of  normalcy  In  do- 
mestic affairs  and  in  an  Imperialistic  mood 
Internationally. 

That  Is  not  good  enough.  Anything  short 
of  taking  our  full  place  in  world  affairs  Is  an 
Invitation  to  another  war.  Anything  short 
of  recognition  that  what  we  are  going  through 
Is  In  fact  a  counterrevolution  against  the 
tjrrannles  of  authoritarianism  and  that  the 
trend  of  the  world  when  this  war  is  over  will 
be  toward  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual — the  trend  to  the 
left.  If  you  care  to  call  it  that — will  put  us 
out  of  step  with  the  peoples  we  have  fought 
to  save.  Anything  short  of  the  recognition 
that  there  Is  no  ttirnlng  back  In  our  do- 
mestic affairs;  that  we  cannot  go  back  to 
1914  or  even  to  1940,  Is  the  sheerest  stupidity. 

Anjrthlng  short  of  the  recognition  that 
we  cannot  go  back  to  this  will-of-the-wisp 
thing  called  free  enterprise,  which  never  has 
existed  since  the  first  regulatory  law  was 
passed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  will  lead 
us  into  trouble.  We  must  know  In  our 
hearts  that  there  mu?t  be  full  employment 
for  employables  and  that  If  private  business 
doesn't  provide  for  It,  Government  must. 
We  must  know  In  our  hearts  that  we  will 
never  go  back  on  the  standards  of  fair  work- 
ing conditions  or  wages  that  we  have  set. 
We  must  know  In  our  hearts  that  we  will 
never  relax  regulations  made  In  the  public 
good — regulations  born  of  the  necessity  of 
protecting  the  Individual  from  the  brute 
power  of  pooled  money  or  influence. 

We  must  know  that  the  demand  for  an 
earned  security— particularly  for  greater 
medical  security  In  the  rural  areas — will  not 
die  out,  but  win  swell  In  chorus  until  the 
Government  does  what  the  medical  profes- 
sion cannot  do.  We  must  know  that  the 
standards  of  health,  housing,  nutrition,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  make  for  a  good 
life  are  not  matters  to  be  left  lightly  to  free 
enterprise,  but  are  matters  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  as  a  people  who  make  a  Government; 
as  a  people  determined  to  use  their  Gov- 
ernment as  an  agency  to  secure  the  welfare 
and  enhance  the  happiness  of  all  of  tis. 

A  great  decision  is  to  be  made  this  year. 
Both  the  mind  and  the  heart  will  figure  In 
It.  Both  of  them  argue  for  a  Democratic 
victory. 


Kejnote  Speech  by  Goy.  Raymond  Bald- 
win, of  Connecticut,  Before  the  Ver- 
mont Republican  State  ConTention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  vzaxoNT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President   1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  keynote 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  before 
the  Vermont  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Montpelier.  Vt..  May  17,  1944.  I 
am  advised  that  printing  the  address  will 
exceed  by  one-third  of  a  page  the  two 
pages  allowed  under  the  rule,  and  that 
the  printing  will  cost  $121.33. 

There  belnR  no  ob.iection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  the  invitation  came  from  your  Gov- 
ernor and  from  your  State  committee  to  ad- 
dress this  convention  I  felt  highly  honored. 
I  was  pleased— becaiise  this  grand  old  State 
of  Vermont  Is  the  symbol  of  sound  Repub- 
licanism, of  faith  In  the  American  Ideal,  aiMl 
I  told  my  good  wife  that  to  be  asked  to  ad- 
dress your  convention  was  perhaps  an  indi- 
cation that  your  stanch  Republicans  here 
In  Vermont  agreed  with  my  brand  of  Repub- 
licanism. But  she  said  that  that  didn't 
necessarily  follow — that  Vermont  was  such  a 
strong  Republican  State  that  nothing  that  I 
might  say  could  do  any  barm.  But  I  do  feel 
highly  flattered  at  your  invitation. 

For  a  long  time  now  I  have  known  and 
admired  the  leaders  In  your  party.  Your 
Governor.  Bill  Wills,  Is  a  warm  p>ersonal 
friend,  I  admire  him  for  his  forthright  lead- 
ership, for  his  statesmanship — for  his  out- 
standing Vermont  and  New  England  quidi- 
tles.  He  Is  known  for  these  qualities,  not 
only  throughout  New  England,  but  through- 
oat  our  broad  country. 

We  all  admire  his  Insistence  that  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  States  in  matters  of  State 
and  local  concern  be  preserved.  First  by  the 
taxing  power — then  by  the  depression — and 
now  by  the  exigencies  of  war — there  are  those 
who  believe  In  boosting  the  Federal  power  to 
the  control  of  everything,  hoping  thereby  to 
build  up  a  bureaucracy,  supported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  to  destroy  the  States  and  keep 
themselves  in  power  Indefinitely.  Independ- 
ent, vigorous  State  governments  are  the  best 
guaranty  vre  can  have  against  the  tyranny 
that  centralised  bureaucracy  may  bring.  We 
all  love  the  United  States.  We  all  support 
our  common,  united  country,  with  our  blood 
and  with  our  treasure.  But  we  want  our 
country  to  continue  as  the  United  States  of 
America — and  not  become  a  multiplication 
of  bureaus  filled  with  political  favorites  and 
Incompetents. 

Tour  Senators.  Waxrin  Ausmr  and  GsoiGe 
AiKKH,  are  likewise  known,  not  only  in  Con- 
necticut but  throughout  our  country,  for 
their  statesmanlike  qualities.  It  was  a  rare 
and  hapny  experience  to  work  4  years  ago 
with  Geobck  Aiken  who  was  then  your  Gov- 
ernor. And  in  these  recent  months  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  be  associated  with 
your  Senator,  Wabrxn  AtffimN,  particularly  at 
the  Ifacklnac  conference,  where  he  made  such 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  think- 
ing of  our  people  in  the  Important  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  And  I  have  known  and  ad- 
mired your  Congressman,  Charles  Plttmlet, 
for  his  many  and  able  works  in  the  public 
Interest,  not  only  of  his  own  people  but  of  all 
New  England  and  the  country  as  well. 

We  folks  in  Connecticut  feel  a  strong  kin- 
ship with  you  folks  here  in  Vermont.  Back 
in  the  early  days  many  of  our  people  mi- 
grated to  your  beautiful  State  and  played 
an  important  part  In  its  founding  and  de- 
velopment. We  are  proud  of  our  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  it  is.  Indeed,  a  tribute  to 
Vermont,  that  any  Connecticut  Yankee 
would  prefer  the  Vermont  hills.  And  we 
Republicans  down  in  Connecticut  feel  a 
strong  kinship  with  you  Republicans  In  Ver- 
mont. There  have  been  years  recently  when 
we  turned  our  longing  Republican  eyes  to 
Vermont  and  to  Maine — the  only  two  Re- 
publican SUtes  to  keep  tbeir  Republican 
faith  In  spite  of  everything.  For  in  those 
unhappy  days  of  the  depression,  which  ended 


in  a  World  War.  many  Americans  went  off 
after  strange  and  unknown  gods.  The  golden 
calf  looked  pretty  good  to  tbem — at  times  it 
looked  almost  productive.  But  that  never 
happened  in  Vermont.  Vermont  set  tip  no 
new  and  strange  altars.  Vermont  hauled 
down  no  banners.  She  maintained  her  faith 
in  her  American  heritage.  She  clung  to  ths 
American  Ideals  of  t2irift  and  hard  work  and 
rugged  honesty,  both  in  tliought  and  deed, 
and.  above  all,  she  kept  her  faith  in  the 
American  way. 

This  convention  is  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  process  of  choosing  a  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  man  whom  your  delegates  select  as  their 
candidate  will  win  the  November  elections. 
Yoius  Is  a  solemn,  as  well  as  a  vitally  im- 
pcM-tant  duty.  Some  people  have  said  that  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  go  through  a 
political  campaign  in  these  days  of  war.  Such 
talk  demonstrates  a  complete  misunderstand- 
ing of  our  American  system.  It  shows  a  lack 
of  comprehension  of  American  methods  and 
American  traditions.  We  would  give  to  our 
Axis  enemies  one  of  the  best  propaganda 
weapons  that  they  could  possibly  have  if  we 
did  not  go  through  with  this  election  in  true 
American  fashion.  They  would  say  that  o\ir 
American  system,  which  we  boast  so  loudly 
about,  is  too  important  to  stand  the  ravages 
of  war.  They  would  say  that  the  American 
people  were  afraid  to  hold  an  election,  that 
they  were  too  weak  to  carry  out  the  processes 
of  their  Government  on  the  home  front,  while 
their  men  and  women  are  fighting  to  main- 
tain them  on  the  battle  front.  This  campaign 
and  election,  carried  out  In  true  American 
style,  will  demonstrate  to  cur  enemies  and  to 
all  the  world  that  we  believe  firmly  In  our 
American  Institutions  of  government  and  can 
make  tbem  work — war  or  no  war. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  some  people  say 
that  criticism  of  the  administration  In 
power  will  breed  disimlty.  Let  me  say  to  you 
that  our  kind  of  government  lives  by  crit- 
icism. In  no  other  way  can  the  thoughts  and 
the  opinions  of  all  of  our  people  be  made 
vocal,  and  being  made  vocal,  be  translated 
into  action — action  that  means  a  more  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  was  on  the  home 
front — action  that  means  more  vigorous  sup- 
port of  our  fighting  forces  on  the  battle  front, 
action  that  means  building  ever  stronger  the 
States  and  the  whole  United  States  to  solve 
the  problems  of  an  ever-changing  future. 

No;  we  Americans  know  what  this  campaign 
is  all  about.  Perhaps  our  enemies  don't. 
But  whether  they  do  or  do  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence to  us.  Whatever  may  be  our  po- 
litical affiliation  we  are  first  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. When  we  make  a  decision  by  our  bal- 
lots, we  stand  by  It — we  are  more  firmly 
united — more  determined  than  ever. 

You  will  no  doubt  hear  a  lot  of  talk  in 
these  coming  days  and  weeks  about  not 
changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  a  stream. 
On  that  very  point  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
you  an  answer  that  was  once  given  to  this 
argument  in  another  period  of  emergency. 
It  is  a  good  answer.  I  quoted  it  to  the  Maine 
Republicans  a  month  ago.  It  seemed  to  ap- 
peal to  thein.  I  think  it  will  appeal  to 
you.    I  quote: 

•There  will  be  many  in  this  Nation  during 
the  coming  months  who  will  implore  you  not 
to  swap  horses  crossing  a  stream.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  more  truthful,  the  more 
accurate  plea  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
should  be  this:  If  the  old  car,  in  spite  of 
frequent  emergency  repairs,  has  been  bump- 
ing along  downhill  on  only  two  cylinders  for 
S  long  years,  it  is  time  to  get  another  car  that 
will  start  uphill  on  all  four.'  " 

Now  that  appeals  to  me  as  a  bit  of  sound 
thinking.  It  was  never  soimder  than  it  is 
In  these  days.  But  I  am  not  the  first  one 
to  say  It.  In  fact  a  Republican  did  not  say 
it.  It  was  said  on  April  18,  1932.  by  Franklin 
Delano  Rooeevelt. 

This  year's  election  Is  no  ordinary  contest 
between  political  parties.    Such  a  contest  at 


cuch  a  time — with  our  very  destiny  hanging 
In  the  balance — would  be  Intolerable.  This, 
however.  Is  a  contest  which  does  involve  our 
very  destiny.  This  is  an  election  in  which 
the  American  people  will  cbooee — not  merely 
the  party  that  will  govern  them,  but  more 
Important  than  that — they  will  dioose  the 
direction  in  which,  in  the  dangerous  period 
that  lies  ahead  of  us,  they  will  go.  No;  this  is 
not  a  contest  merely  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  It  la  a  contest  between  two 
different  ways  of  life,  two  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent philosophies  of  government.  Into 
evKh  a  strtiggle  the  Republican  Party  enters 
with  confidence — confidence  borne  not  of 
self-esteem,  but  confidence  borne  of  esteem 
in  the  American  people.  The  American  peo- 
ple know  where  they  want  to  go.  They  want 
a  leadership  that  will  begin  to  get  them 
going.  The  American  people  know  what  they 
want  to  achieve.  They  will  demand  a  leader- 
ship that  believes  that  what  the  people  want 
Is  worth  achieving.  The  Amertcan  people 
know  what  kind  of  a  world  they  want  to  see 
when  this  war  is  victoriously  ended.  They 
will  choose  the  kind  of  leadership  that  be- 
lieves in  the  kind  of  a  world  they  want — 
believes  In  it,  not  In  word  only,  but  in  the 
Innermost  reaches  of  their  hearts  and  minds. 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  Party  has 
come  to  the  Nation  for  such  a  time  as  this. 
We  do  not  nrean  one  thing  when  we  are  out 
for  votes  and  another  thing  when  we  get 
down  to  business.  We  are  not  a  house  di- 
vided against  itself— half  Socialist  and  half 
free  enterprise;  half  Democratic  and  half 
New  Deal;  one  thing  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  and  another  thing  south  of  It. 
The  Republican  Party  Is  the  same  party,  all 
the  way  through,  from  Vermont  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  northernmost  Michigan  to 
the  Deltas  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Republi- 
can Party  is  not  a  carry-all  or  omnibus  for 
all  sorts  of  warring  minorities.  It  Is  a  Na- 
tion-wide vehicle  for  the  American  faith. 
What  It  really  Is  and  the  direction  In  which 
it  truly  is  going  are  what  the  American  peo- 
ple want.  And  they  are  going  to  vehemently 
express  that  want  by  their  votes  in  the  elec- 
tion next  November. 

Our  task  in  this  campaign  is  a  twofold  one. 
It  is  on  the  one  hand  to  change;  on  the  other 
hand  to  build  up.  But  it  Is  not  to  tear  down 
all  of  that  which  has  been  put  on  our  stat- 
ute books  In  tbe  last  12  years.  Much  of  that, 
we  believe  to  be  In  Imitation  of  the  best 
Republican  tradition,  the  tradition  of  WU- 
llanr  McKlnley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Calvin  Coolidge.  No;  our  task  there  is  to 
build  those  tilings  up  so  that  they  will 
really  and  truly  work,  so  that  they  will  be 
supported  by  a  sound  American  economy  and 
not  have  to  depend  upon  multitudinous,  con- 
fusing regulations,  ever-increasing  taxes,  and 
constant  drains  upon  public  savings.  We 
believe  that  social  welfare  depends  upon  the 
productivity  of  all  of  our  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  social  progress  comes  from  In- 
creasing and  expanding  our  agrlcxiltural  and 
industrial  production.  We  do  not  believe 
that  either  can  be  permanently  achieved 
tlirough  a  redistribution  of  the  life  savings 
of  our  pe<^le. 

In  the  poet-war  years  we  mxut  change  the 
qiirit  of  defeatism  that  comes  from  the  belief 
of  the  New  Dealers  that  there  are  no  more 
frontiers.  We  must  preach  that  it.  is  an 
American  virtue  to  first  ask  about  opportu- 
nity— ^that  it  Is  an  American  virtue  to  expect 
a  bill  of  duties  to  accompany  every  bill  of 
rights — that  it  is  an  American  virtue  to  re- 
gard government  as  a  joint  undertaking 
among  eG[uals  in  behalf  of  the  common  good. 
Those  are  the  things  that  are  going  to  count 
most  after  the  victarj  is  won  In  tbls  war. 
But  through  the  long  years  before  this  war 
WB  have  been  tdd  that  Amcrtea'k  f«**'V'<"*ff 
progrcsa  had  oome  to  the  tBd  e( 
that  jw  Americans  «e  an  b 
to  get  up  and  get  gatag  Im 
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through  youth  and  age  as  permanent  depend- 
ents of  the  State.  We  cannot  forget  that  our 
cconomtc  ill*,  after  9  long  years  of  tinkering. 
bad  not  been  solved  by  this  New  Deal  admln- 
lauatlon's  "planned  economy,"  when  war  be- 
gan fcr  MB. 

We  know  now  that  one  of  these  days  we 
will  win  this  war.  We  know  that  because 
the  men  who  are  fighting  that  war  for  us 
are  the  winning  kind.  They  have  the  stuff 
that  makes  victories.  We  know  it  too  because 
on  the  home  front — In  factories  and  on  the 
farms — in  multitudes  of  civilian  activities — 
the  American  people  are  demonstrating,  too, 
that  they  have  the  stuff.  On  our  global  bat- 
tle fronts  and  here  at  home  where  the  ma- 
terials for  those  battle  fronts  are  being  made 
Americans  are  showing  every  day  and  every 
hour  that  our  country  will  never  accept  a 
spirit  of  defeatism — that  our  country  la  a 
growing,  vital  thing — that  our  American  sya- 
tem  built  up  through  long  years  of  toll  and 
•acrlflce  is  the  best  system  in  the  world. 

But  while  the  victory  of  our  arma  now 
■•ems  certain,  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
that  Victory  la  not  ao  certain.  When  we 
have  won  this  war,  we  will  have  a  world  on 
our  hands  that  la  bruised  and  broken.  We 
will  have  an  America  that  is  dislocated  and 
confuaed.  Indeed  that  day  of  our  certain 
Tlctory  will  at  the  same  time  be  filled  with 
many  uncertainties.  It  will  be  a  day  of 
Joy.  It  can  be  a  day  of  great  oppo»nunlty — 
the  greatest  that  the  American  pec^le  have 
ever  had  spread  out  before  them. 

Well,  as  we  look  forward  to  that  day. 
there  are.  It  seems  to  me.  three  things  of 
greatest  consequence.  These  three  things 
are  the  things  which  In  their  hearts  the 
American  people  truly  want. 

First,  we  want  our  victory  to  be  speedy — 
we  want  it  to  be  sure.  We  want  no  half- 
way victory.  We  want  an  all-out  victory,  a 
victory  that  this  time  can  be  made  to  stick. 
That  ts  the  first  Republican  obligation — 
not  merely  to  win  but  to  speed  the  day 
of  our  winning.  If  the  victory  comes  slowly 
It  will  not  be  for  lack  of  courage  among 
those  who  fight.  It  will  not  be  for  lack  of 
military  leadership  among  the  great  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  direct  the  fighting.  If  vic- 
tory comes  slowly — It  will  be  because  a 
apeedy  victory  calls  for  mora  than  the  genivis 
of  our  military  and  naval  leaders  and  the 
courage  of  our  fighting  men.  Speedy  vic- 
tory calls  for  an  aroused  Nation — a  Nation 
that  la  not  only  doing  the  best  with  Its 
hands  and  Its  mind — but  a  Nation  that  is 
unaelflahly  doing  Ita  best  In  its  heart  and 
in  lU  spirit. 

We  have  been  a  long  time  In  this  war. 
We  have  come  a  long  way.     But  too  many 
have  almost  come  to  accept  this  war  as  a 
part    of    our    everyday    Uvea.    We    need    a 
revtvai  of  spirit,  a  new  and  fresh  leadership, 
•ome    new   players   on    the    team    who   can 
carry  the  ball  from  the  as-yard  line  across 
Um   goal.    A   Republican    victory    will    add 
nothing  to  the  experience   of   our   military 
and   naval   leadership— it   will   add   nothing 
to  the  superb  courage  of  our  fighting  men. 
But  it  will  add  new  life  to  the  home  front 
and  produce  a  new.  vigorous,  fighting  spirit 
that    can    and    will    bring    speedy    victory. 
When  the  people  know  that  they  are  firmly 
on   the  American  road   and   that   the  same 
spirit    which    made    America    great    In    the 
first   place   will    continue   after   the   victory 
Is  von.  a  tremendous  lift  will  be  given  to 
our   whole   country.    Republican   leadership 
wi;i  give  a  new  and  fresh  start  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  still  unsolved  and  intricate  prob- 
Ism  of  the  home  front. 

SMondly.  when  our  boys  come  home,  they 
will  want  from  us  an  America  in  which  there 
la  a  place  for  them.  They  will  want  Jobs, 
good  Jobs  at  good  pay.  pay  out  of  which 
they  can  buUd  their  own  homes  and  raise 
their  own  families,  aa  Independent,  self- 
respecting  Americans,  looking  and  finding 
Offportunity,  making  their  own  future  se- 
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cure,  taking  their  part  in 
better  America. 

There  la  nothing  that 
by  itself,  can  do  to  see 
there    are    opportunities 
enough  to  go  around 
ever-Increasing    and 
Jobs  do  not  come  from 
Government  does  not 
Uvea  off  the  production  of 
If.  after  the  war.  there 
to  go  around,  it  will  be 
a   producing    America, 
cannot   produce   Jobs. 
can  prevent  their  product 
can  hamper  and  hobble 
instruments  of  production 
productive  genius  of  Ame 
shower  or  In  a  dog  house 
years    before    the    war    th4 
Istratlon  did  its  best  to 
no  Jobs  In  that.    All  there 
W.  P.  A. 

What  is  required  of  us 
really  the  unleashing  of 
capacities.    We  can  meet 
for  the  Republican  Party 
duction.     It  has  in  it  an 
Jorlty  of  the  men  who 
productive    system    click, 
many  Republicans  were 
house  and  called  to 
desperate  hurry  when  the 
That  also  Is  why  In  26 
where  the  greatest  part  of 
are  being  produced — 
elected     Republican 
people  knew  that  this  was 
ing.     The  Nation  needed 
pie.  therefore,  called  on  thctee 
to  deliver. 

Our  Republican  victory 
duce  Jobs  in  this  post-war 
publicans    know    what    it 
produced  by.     Republican! 
ernment  dependence  may 
an  economic  old  age.  but 
only  the  full-blast  operation 
tlve  system  is  good  enouf  h 
Jobs  that  are  in  turn 
economic    youth.      If 
above  all  others  that  this 
strated  It  is  this  irref utabl  > 
lean  productive  system  is 
It  Is  workable  and  elQclei^ 
been  we  would  never,  in  tl 
2I-3   years,  have  been  able 
materials  of  war  in  a 
whole  world  marvel  at  us 
really  even  surprises  us. 

Finally,  when  this  war 
American  productive  syst^ 
again,  then  we  will  want, 
for  otir  children,  some 
will   be   no   more   war. 
that  will  require  more  than 
Is  something   that   It  will 
mere   words   to   win.     Tou 
peace  out  of  a  formula, 
cannot  be  driven  from 
children  of  America  by 
secret  conclaves  or  one-: 
The  peace  must  be  a  people's 
the  only  guaranty  that  it 

Some  people  say  that 
dents  foreign  policy  but 
like  his  domestic  policy 
remember  this.     If  you 
administration  you  must 
policy    along    with    its 
must  take  what  you  say 
you  say  you  dislike.     We 
to  understand   that  ovir 
quite  as  Important  In  woAd 
foreign  policy.    Indeed,  the  ' 
If  we  are  to  assume  our 
trust  and  responsibility  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
for  peace,  we  must  be  very 
We  won't  t«t  very  lar  In  se 
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lems  If  we  cant  settle  domestic  ones.  A 
sound  national  economy  therefore  is  pre- 
requisite to  our  successful  participation  In 
plans  for  world  peace.  We  cannot  then  sep- 
arate our  domestic  problems  from  our  world 
problems. 

We  are  now  bsing  told,  and  we  will  be  told 
over  and  over  again  in  this  coming  campaign, 
that  the  peace  of  the  American  people  is 
something  which  only  one  man  can  bring  to 
pass.  If  we  accept  that  counsel,  there  will 
be  no  permanent  peace.  What  we  are  trying 
to  disclose  to  our  neighbors  in  the  world.  Is 
not  the  d3sires  and  the  Idealism  of  one  indi- 
vidual. What  we  must  try  to  dLsclose  to  the 
world  are  the  desires  and  the  idealism  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  the  desires  and 
tne  idealism  that  come,  not  from  one  man 
or  from  one  political  party,  but  spring  from 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  Americans  of 
good  will,  regardless  of  party.  We  tried  a 
one-man  peace  last  time.  To  the  people  of 
Europe  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
their  sole  savior.  And  let  me  say,  as  a  Re- 
publican and  as  a  veteran  of  the  last  war, 
that  I  admired  tremendously  the  courage  and 
the  idealism  of  that  great  man.  The  unfor- 
tunate part  of  It  all  was  that,  to  the  people 
of  America,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appealed  as  their  sole  advocate.  And  the 
peace  failed.  It  failed  because  It  was  not 
made  the  people's  peace.  It  was  a  one-party, 
and  in  large  part  a  one-man.  effort.  This 
time  the  peace  effort  must  be  a  common, 
united  American  effort. 

The  tragedy  of  the  present  is  that  history 
is  now  repeating  itself.  The  people  of 
Europe  are  being  told,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  being  told,  that  only  one 
man  and  only  one  party  understands  Amer- 
ica, understands  world  problems,  and  hence 
alone  is  capable  of  making  a  lasting  peace. 
As  Republicans,  we  can  point  with  un- 
bounded pi^e  to  the  efforts  made  by  lead- 
ers of  our  own  party  In  the  past  to  bring 
permanent  world  peace.  Root.  Taft.  Hiighes. 
and  many  others  In  their  day  labored  dili- 
gently and  effectively  and  patriotically  In  the 
Interests  of  world  peace.  But  when,  after 
the  armistice  in  the  last  war,  we  approached 
the  settlement  of  world  affairs,  these  Repub- 
licans were  left  out.  The  approach  to  the 
peace  table  was  a  partisan  approach — it  was 
a  one-man  approach — and  It  failed. 

And  while  there  has  been  able  and  Intelli- 
gent leadership  In  the  Interests  of  world 
peace  ip  the  past — so  Is  there  now  In  these 
days.  The  people  of  Vermont  in  future  years 
will  look  back  upon  their  Senator  Waxken 
AvsTiN  as  one  who  has  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution. Aa  a  Republican,  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican. I  say  that  to  date  there  has  been  no 
better,  no  sounder,  no  saner  declaration  of 
American  policy  In  the  post-war  world  than 
that  announced  at  Mackinac  last  September, 
a  statement  In  which  your  Senator  took  such 
a  leading  part  In  framing.  I  think  that  It 
should  become  a  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform.    I  quote  it  to  you : 

"1.  Prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  united  na- 
tion to  conclusive  victory  over  all  our  enemies 
including  (a)  disarmament  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis;  (b)  dis- 
qualifications of  the  Axis  to  construct  facul- 
ties for  the  manufacture  of  the  implements 
of  war;  (c)  permanent  maintenance  of 
trained  and  well  equipped  armed  forces  at 
home. 

"2.  Responsible  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  post-war  cooperative  organization 
among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  mUitary 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace 
With  organized  Justice  in  a  free  world." 

A  Republican  victory  next  November  will 
lift  the  peace  above  partisanship.  It  wlU 
make  It  an  enterprise— not  for  the  indis- 
pensable man.  not  for  the  Indlspensablf/ 
party— but  the  common,  united  purpoee  and 
enterprise  of  the  American  people.  Specific 
plans   and   meastires,   speclflo    methods    of 
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world  organization,  the  building  up  and  the 
susUlnlng  of  an  International  law  that  wUl 
govern  the  relationships  of  nations  as  our 
own  laws  govern  the  relationships  of  men — 
these  all  in  due  time  wUl  be  required  of  ua. 
But  the  first  thing  that  will  be  required  of 
us  is  that  we,  ourselves,  out  of  our  own 
American  common  sense'  and  our  own  practi- 
cal idealism,  help  shape  the  things  to  come, 
help  buUd  a  world  in  which  war  will  be  no 
more. 

There  is  a  big  Job  ahead.  There  is  a  hU- 
torical  opportunity.  But  the  Job  is  not  too 
big  for  us  to  do  or  the  opportunity  too  great 
for  us  to  grasp.  They  are  not  too  big  or 
too  great  for  us,  because  they  are  what  the 
American  people  want  to  bring  to  pass.  And 
to  the  American  people,  when  they  are  united 
in  a  common  purpose,  when  their  mind  Is 
made  up.  with  God's  guidance  and  help  every- 
thing is  possible. 


The  Political  Situation  in  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

or   OKXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  relative  to  the  po- 
lltical  situation  in  Oregon  during  the 
recent  primary  election  held  there,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  radio  speech  which  I  made  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  instant,  Just  a  week 
ago. 

The  C.  I.  O.  political  action  com- 
mittee, the  Communists,  the  special- 
privilege-seeking  crowd,  the  new  dealers, 
and  those  internationalists  who  resent 
my  efforts  to  restrict  immigration  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  at  least,  and  who, 
through  the  centuries  have  been  such  a 
pregnant  force  in  fomenting  strife  and 
wars,  made  common  cause  and  coordi- 
nated their  resources  and  efforts  to  con- 
duct an  effective  smear  campaign.  Every 
*'for-hire'*  political  hanger-on,  and  all 
the  purchasable  publications  were  em- 
ployed by  them. 

The  same  subversive  forces,  with  their 
apparently  unlimited  financial  resources 
and  the  same  un.scrupulous  methods,  will 
be  likewise  effective  in  other  elections. 

I  submit  this  statement  for  whatever 
benefit  it  may  be  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  desire  an  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the.  preservation  of  rep- 
resentative government  under  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Oregonlans.  tonight 
I  am  going  to  make  some  statements  which 
are  decidedly  not  politic  *n  a  campaign  fcr 
election,  but  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  what  may  happen  to  me  personally  or 
politically,  as  I  am  fearful  of  what  may  hap- 
pen to  our  country  if  present  political  trends 
are  not  halted. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  Communist,  the  war  profiteer,  the  in- 


tematlonallst.  and  the  new  dealer  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  to  secure  advantages  to 
themselves  which  the  haste  and  confiislon 
of  our  war  efforts  make  possible,  while 
12.000.000  young  Americans  are  sacrificing 
their  future  prospects  for  happiness  and 
their  very  Uvea  in  mortal  conflicts  all  over 
the  world.  A  controlled  press  disseminates 
censored  and  propagandised  newa  to  a  gul- 
lible public.  Patriots  are  made  to  appear  as 
idlers  and  traitors  while  scoiudrels  are  ex- 
tolled as  saviors  of  our  country.  Unless 
these  rampant  and  subversive  forces  are 
halted  and  brought  under  control  now.  the 
end  of  the  American  Republic  Is  not  far 
distant. 

At  a  time  when  all  those  who  truly  lovd 
their  country  are  diligently  apprehensive  of 
the  existing  destructive  trends  of  national 
policies,  and  are  urging  unity  of  patriotic 
purpose  and  action  on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  country 
of  origin,  in  order  that  we  may  not  be  con- 
quered or  lose  our  form  of  government,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  adherents  in  t>oth  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  are  fo- 
menting dissensions  among  us  by  inciting 
class  hatreds  and  vicious  cxcusations, 
charges,  and  countercharges  among  public 
men. 

The  new  dealers  and  their  gullible  dupes 
encourage  the  despicable  Walter  Wlnchell 
and  his  ilk,  and  quote  as  from  an  authority 
the  discredited  book  Under  Cover  and  other 
irresponsible  and  tmrellable  publications. 

Tomorrow's  election  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant election  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. If  the  people  fall  now  to  recapture  the 
control  of  their  Government  from  the  sinister 
and  subversive  forces  which  now  administer 
It,  I  doubt  if  the  people  ever  again  can  rally 
sufilclent  strength  to  do  so  peaceably. 

The  President,  who  now  refers  to  himself 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief,  together  with 
those  who  with  hl^  cooperation  have  wormed 
themselves  into  strategic  places  of  Govern- 
ment and  who  permeate  all  the  Federal  bu- 
reaus and  departments,  has  been  extending 
his  and  their  political  powers  and  expanding 
their  personal  authorities  until  already  the 
Supreme  Court  is  subservient  to  the  Execu- 
tive, the  New  Deal  majorities  in  both  houses 
of  the  Congress  xxinstltute  it  a  "rubber- 
stamp"  Congress,  and  the  people  are  regulated 
in  the  most  intimate  details  of  their  daUy 
lives.  Free  enterprise.  Independent  labor, 
untrammeled  agriculture  and  commerce  are 
rapidly  dicappearlng  in  our  country  while  we 
pretend  to  be  carrying  the  "four  freedoms" 
to  the  remote  corners  of  the  \?orld  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  know,  and  accept,  noth- 
ing but  dictatorship.  In  the  misantlme  our 
war  casualties  exceed  100.000  a  .-nonth  and 
the  big  fighting  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  Republicans  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  these  sinister  forces  in  this  present  pri- 
mary election.  I  have  opposed  the  sociidis- 
tlc.  wasteful  extravagances,  the  tardy  prep- 
arations for  war,  and  the  once  complacent 
toleration  of  the  resident  Japanese  situation 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  have  character- 
ized this  New  Deal  administration,  while  my 
opponent,  Professor  Morse,  has  accepted  em- 
ployment under,  and  carried  out  the  policies 
of,  the  New  Deal;  although  now,  he  pretends 
to  be  opposed  to  It.  The  outrageous  misuse 
of  war-time  authorizations  In  the  President's 
seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward's  store  in  Chi- 
cago was  based  upon  the  decisions  of  this 
same  Professor  Morse  when  recently  serving 
as  a  New  Deal  bureaucrat  on  the  War  Labor 
Board.  He  now  berates  the  seizure  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  store.  The  professor  may 
be  clever,  but  is  he  honest? 

While,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee for  Immigration.  I  was  supporting 
legislation  to  restrict  immigration  and  to  de- 
port Harry  Bridges,  the  Communist  and  trou- 
ble-making alien.  Professor  Morse  was  tes- 
tifying to  his  good  character.  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  beating-up  of  otur  good  American 
workingmcn,  the  dtstructlon  by  fire  of  our 


lumber  mills  and  forests  and  the  intimida- 
tion of  our  operators  which  characterized  the 
reign  of  terror  prevailing  throughout  our 
own  State  of  Oregon  8  years  ago?  Harry 
Bridges,  the  Communist  and  vlo.ent  labor- 
leader,  was  an  Important  factor  In  these  sub- 
versive activities. 

While  I  deplore  strikes  In  defense  Indus- 
tries in  vrartimes.  the  honest,  patriotic  work- 
Ingman  has  never  had  a  better  or  more 
effective  friend  in  the  public  service  than  I 
am  and  always  have  been.  I  refer  you  to 
my  record  as  Commissioner  of  Multnomah 
County,  as  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  and  In  my  private  operations.  I 
approve  of  labor  unions.  There  is  a  neces- 
sary and  legitimate  place  for  them  in  our 
domestic  economy.  I  have  suported  Federal 
legislation  authorizing  collective  bargain- 
ing. I  oppose  the  exploitation  of  those  who 
work  by  thoze  who  do  not.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  purposes  and  methods  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
political  action  conunittee. 

I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  my  service 
in  the  Senate  must  be  meritorious  since  my 
record  there  must  be  falsified  to  enable  those 
who  are  opposing  me  to  criticize  It. 

Who  are  those  who  apparently  are  acting 
for  the  invisible  forces  of  the  special  priv- 
ilege-seeking crowd,  of  the  internationalists 
and  new  dealers  in  this  campaign  to  purge 
me  in  this  election.  Obviously,  there  Is  more 
money  being  spent  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing me  than  is  being  spent  for.  or  against, 
all  other  candidates  combined  in  this  elec- 
tion. 

Never  before  have  I  presented  my  candi- 
dacy for  public  service  to  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon when  I  have  been  so  well  fortified  by 
duties  well,  timely,  and  faithfully  performed. 
I  have  been  diligent,  constantly  on  the  Job. 
and  effective  and  patriotic  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duties.  In  over  6  years  I  have 
had  no  vacations.  A  thorough  examination 
of  the  official  Record  and  a  truthful  Inter- 
pretation of  It  will  verify  this  statement. 
Senator  McNary  said  on  several  occasions 
that  in  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  contin- 
uous service  in  the  United  States  Senate  he 
never  had  known  a  Senator  who  liad  accom- 
plished so  much  for  his  State  and  Nation  in 
an  equal  period  of  time  as  I  had. 

Although  my  opponent  asserts  that  I  am 
difficult  to  get  along  with,  yet  the  fact  is  X 
never  have  quarreled  with  honest  men. 

Then  why  all  this  extravagant  and  slander- 
ctis  effort  to  defeat  my  reelection,  particu- 
larly when  the  effectiveness  of  a  Senator  la 
cumulative  with  the  length  of  his  continu- 
ous service.  Note  the  example  of  Senator 
McNary's  long  and  faithful  service  and  the 
advantage  of  it  to  our  State. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  a  great  fund,  ac- 
cumulated to  finance  this  campaign  against 
me.  was  hawked  about  and  up  and  down  thla 
State  hunting  for  a  popular  cltlaen  of  Ore- 
gon to  accept  it  as  a  campaign  expense  fund. 

Not  a  single  well-known  Oregon  cltisen 
so  approached  would  accept  tills  political 
slush  fund.  So,  with  the  cooperation  of  one 
Palmer  Hoyt.  who  served  the  Roosevelt 
fourth-term  propaganda  organization  known 
as  the  Office  of  War  Information — it  thould 
be  designated  as  the  Office  of  War  Misinfor- 
mation— Prof.  Wayne  Morse  was  found  in  a 
Federal  bureau  to  be  an  available  candidate 
for  Senator.  This  Federal  bureaucrat  was 
prevailed  upon  to  resign  a  $10,000-a-year 
place  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  to  enter  the 
campaign  against  me. 

In  a  similar  campaign  In  Texas,  Judge 
Allred  was  persuaded  to  resign  his  lifetime 
position  on  the  Federal  district  court  an-l 
to  b%ome  the  New  Deal  purge  candidate 
against  Senator  ODanizl.  After  the  defeat 
of  Judge  Allred  in  the  Texas  election,  the 
President  promptly  appointed  Judge  Allred 
to  the  Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Ilr. 
Roosevelt  always  takes  care  at  his  lima 
ducks. 

The  Oragonlan,  •  newspaper  managed  by 
Palmer  Hojrt,  stated  that  Profeeeor  Morse  U 
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Then  there  la  Pk>rence  Lawrence.  I  bSW 
tried  diligently  to  locate  Florence  Lawrence, 
but  IMV*  not  been  succeaaful.  She,  too. 
BakM  uaertlons  about  me  which  the  (acts 
do  not  substantiate  or  Justify. 

Then  there  Is  the  notcrlous  Tom  Bums. 
Do  you  know  blm?  He  purports  to  have 
beard  me  make  a  speech  In  the  Portland 
auditorium  denotineing  a  large  aection  of 
▼•ry  worthy  cltisens.  Is  It  not  strange  that 
Ton  Bums  Is  the  only  one  who  heard  this 
ghostly  speech? 

Then  there  Is  Seiuura  Fouts.  Do  you  lcnov7 
him?  He  bobs  up  at  frequent  elections  and 
opens  his  mud  guns  upon  reputable  men. 

Then  there  Is  Charley  Roblson,  some  of 
whose  racketeering  labor  clients  were  sent  to 
the  Oregon  penitentiary  as  a  result  of  the 
lUaaatrous  labor  troubles  of  6  years  ago. 

Then  there  are  the  Ckimmunlsts — need  I 
■ay  more? 

All  these  and  the  new  dealers  and  the 
■eekers  of  special  privileges  and  the  Inter- 
nationalists, who  would  relax  and  repeal  cur 
Immigration  laws,  are  opposing  my  reelection 
and  supporting  as  their  candidate  the  Fro- 
fcasor  Morse. 

I  do  not  want  the  support  of  these  people. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  them.  I  want 
no  trafllc  with  them.  The  Professor  Is  wel- 
come to  all  of  them. 

However.  I  do  want,  and  I  am  receiving, 
the  support  of  many  of  those  American  citi- 
zens who  love  their  country,  who  are  loyal 
to  the  Oovemment  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  who  make  every  possible  con- 
tribution to  win  the  war  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  with  the  least  loss  of  life  and 
with  the  most  efficient  tise  of  o\u:  material 
wealth. 

As  a  result  of  my  Initiation,  cooperation 
and  active  support  of  Federal  legislation,  our 
country  was  much  better  prepared  for  war 
when  finally  war  came  than  It  otherwise 
would  have  been.  By  attending  falthftilly  to 
my  duties  as  a  mAnber  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee for  Military  Affairs  I  was  delegated 
with  other  members  of  it  to  ascertain  the 
true  condition  of  our  Pacific  coast  defenses. 
As  a  ^sult  of  these  activities  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  the  Oregon  country  Is 
now.  and  has  been  for  the  past  18  months 
safer  In  his  home,  employment,  and  school- 
house  than  otherwise  he  would  have  been. 
Of  course,  while  employed  In  these  duties 
neither  I  nor  the  other  Senators  with  whom 
1  was  associated  were  Idly  answering  "Prss- 
ent.  Teacher"  to  roll  calls  in  the  Senate; 
nor  were  we  csp«et«d  to  be.  We  were  per- 
forming mors  Important  Federal  work  else- 
where, and  upon  otir  return,  our  reports  and 
recommendations  were  translated  Into  re- 
forms, authorisations,  and  appropriations 
Which  have  been  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
defense  of  our  country,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  and  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.    We  ooBUSlttce  members  were  so  em- 
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I  have  done  my  full  aiit  patrtoCle  duty  as 
ycur  United  States  Bcnatoi 
for  which  I  fight  In  youi 
decision  Is  yours 

Can  this  election  be  boiight? 

Let  us  not  go  the  way  of  France. 

Thank  you  and  good  n  ght 


The  Future  of  Con  munkations 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or   MONT/  MA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  TH]  i  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  (le  gislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May\9),  1944 

President.  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

a  brief  ad- 

•uture    of    Oom- 

4elivered  over  the 

from  the 

Building,  Wash- 

the  occasion  of 

lentennial  of  the 


Broadcasting  System 


Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr| 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rt:coRo 
dress    entitled    "The 
munications,''  which  I 
Columbia 

rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
ington.  May  24,  1944 
the  celebration  of  the 
telegraph. 

There  being  no  objedtion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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Congressman 
guests,  ladies  and  gentleA[ien 
here  today  to  commemor4te 
of  a  great  event  in  the  1 
to  pay  honor  to  the  mem»ry 
The  event  was  the   first 
demonstration    of   the    wire 
man  was  Samuel  F.  B.  & 
Yankee  who  persevered  tl^ough 
verstty  to  accomplish  his 
years  aigo  this  morning, 
in  this  Capitol  Building 
guished  men  and  womet 
Morse  tapped  out,  fitting  y 
from  the  Bible.  "What  hi  th 
Forty  miles  away  in  Baltlyiore 
Alfred  Vail,  received  the 

It  Is  particularly   appropriate 
conunemoratlve  ceremonl  m 
for  It  was  a  congres«lonip 
which  enabled  that  first 
constructed. 

This  was  a  major  achleviment 
electricity.    It  paved  the  ' 
cables,  for  the  telephone, 
created   world-wide  In 
known  fore*— electricity 
sponsible  for  the  electrical 
we  live,  and  tot  the  electronic 
tomorrow. 
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The  past  M  hisi^y  end  history  Is  only  • 
prologue  «o  tomorrow  What  th^n  may  we 
expect  from  this  o^w  art  whlcb  U  stilt  In  Um 
Infaney? 

First,  let  us  corwlder  communications,  the 
buUness  of  sending  information  from  one  to 
another  quickly.  After  all,  a  motivating  force 
behind  Morse  was  the  fact  that  word  of  hi* 
wife's  death  in  New  Haven  did  not  get  to 
him  here  In  Washington  until  7  days  after 
her  funeral. 

Avoiding  technical  details,  there  are  two 
basic  means  of  telegraphic  communication — 
over  wires  and  over  the  ether  without  wires. 
The  latter— which  we  know  commonly  as 
wireless  or  radio — was  made  possible  by  the 
development  of  the  vacuimi  tube.  It  Is  a 
newer  art,  a  refinement  of  communication  by 
wire,  but  It  has  not  outmoded  wire  commu- 
nications. Both  are  In  use  today;  both  will 
be  in  use  side  by  side  for  years  because  each 
has  a  function  to  fulfill. 

Communications,  written  or  spoken  words, 
music,  pictures,  and  even  your  own  hand- 
writing, can  be  and  are  transmitted  over  vast 
distances  by  both  means. 

For  example,  it  is  now  possible  to  send  hun- 
dreds of  simultaneous  messages  over  one  pair 
of  wires.  A  few  years  ago  only  two  or  foiur 
messages  could  be  sent  at  once..  You  re- 
member when  every  town  and  the  country- 
side had  poles  with  hundreds  of  wires?  If 
it  wasn't  for  that  development,  it  would  re- 
quire a  forest  of  poles  for  all  the  wires  neces- 
sary to  cany  today's  amount  of  communica- 
tions. 

Another  device  permits  not  only  many  sl- 
multaneotis  messages  to  be  sent  over  land 
and  ocean  but  to  send  them  in  a  steady, 
uninterrupted  flow  so  that  the  conductor  Is 
used  to  maximum  capacity. 

Still  another  device  allows  the  sending  of 
messages  over  a  conductor  which  Is  used  for 
other  purposes — for  example  a  high-power 
line  carrying  vast  amounts  of  electric  power 
from  one  area  to  another  can  be  used  to 
transmit  messages  without  Interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  normal  use  of  the  wire. 

Already  In  use  is  a  device  which  enables 
you  to  drop  a  message  or  a  plctiu-e  Into  a 
box.  much  as  you  drop  a  letter  into  a  mall 
box.  In  the  cabinet  your  message  is  scanned 
by  an  electric  eye  and  is  transmitted  in  your 
own  writing  to  a  central  receiving  point  iat 
subsequent  transmission  to  Its  destination. 

Actual  facsimiles  of  important  papers  In 
the  sender's  own  writing  are  now  transmitted 
across  continents.  Right  now  in  China,  for 
example,  that  system  Is  followed  by  our  Army 
to  avoid  delay  and  difficulty  In  transmitting 
Chinese  characters. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  teletype— that 
amazing  electrical  typewriter  so  widely  u«ed 
here  and  abroad  to  facilitate  the  transmission 
of  lengthy  correspondence. 

At  thU  very  minute  In  New  York  •  press 
service  using  radio  telegraph  U  picking  up 
more  than  400  words  per  minute  from  Mos- 
cow and  last  night  Moscow  was  receiving  300 
to  800  words  a  minute  from  us. 

A  metropolitan  newspaper  using  radio  tele- 
phone talked  with  Australia  at  the  itte  of 
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Through  fii4U),  w  hwm  Utf  In  »4vMes,  not 
only  (4  tlie  fproech  of  •  IMet  of  varshipe 
or  of  airplanes  but  bow  mmxy,  what  kind, 
tnd  theljr  exact  location  from  minuu  to 
minute.  A  commanding  oAoer  may  give 
orders  to  bis  troops  which  at  ths  very  mo- 
ment are  engaging  the  enemy  over  an  area 
too  large  for  visible  signal  communication. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  talk  about  things 
that  are  better  left  unsaid  now.  These  and 
many  other  devices  so  amazing  that  ordi- 
nary minds  cannot  comprehend  their  won- 
ders are  actually  In  operation  today — now. 
They  will  affect  and  change  the  lives  of  all 
mankind  after  this  war. 

Perhaps  here  we  should  take  a  glimpse  Into 
the  future  of  this  electronic  fairyland:  Mall 
sorted  and  distributed  by  electric  autom- 
atons; automobiles  protected  from  accidents 
at  dangerotis  crossings  by  electric  eyes;  rail- 
road train  crews  always  in  full  communica- 
tion with  each  other  and  with  the  dispatcher; 
railroad  trains  protected  by  automatic  stop- 
ping devices;  airplanes,  spanning  the  earth, 
flown  by  means  of  a  master  pilot,  guided  to 
landings  automatically,  and  their  passengers 
receiving  or  sending  messages;  automatic 
automobile  driving  on  main  cross-country 
highways  by  means  of  a  master  pilot;  electric 
eyes  which,  unfortunately  Tor  some  of  us,  tell 
police  stations  far  ahead  Just  how  fast  the 
driver  is  going;  facsimile  newspapers  and 
television  newsreel  scenes,  not  only  in  the 
home  but  even  In  the  automobile  as  we  drive 
along;  the  transmission  of  electric  power,  not 
by  wire  but  by  wireless;  cooking  and  heating 
homes  by  radio;  the  processing  of  metals  and 
plastics  by  heat  induction  through  radio; 
even  the  production  of  electric  power  from 
the  sun  through  use  of  vacuum  tubes. 

All  of  these  things  are  not  only  possible — 
many  are  already  accomplished,  practical, 
working  facts.  Only  a  few  are  still  In  the 
experimental  stage.  And  all  this,  mind  you, 
Is  only  the  beginning. 

I  have  touched  on  the  future  development 
In  this  Industry  for  one  Important  purpose; 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  It  makes 
clear  that  a  new  world  Is  opening  up  before 
us  and  succeeding  generations,  a  world  in 
which  there  will  be  the  greatest  economic 
opportunity  for  men  who  have  the  courage 
and  Intelligence  to  cope  with  its  problems. 

Those  Jeremiahs  who  preach  of  an  already 
finished  economy,  of  an  age  which  must 
adjust  Itself  to  a  worn-out  Industrial  econ- 
omy, are  blind  to  the  facte.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  those  who  called  Morse  a 
crank  and  a  fool  100  years  ago  and  laughed 
at  his  financial  backers  as  having  wasted 
their  money. 

IncldenUIly,  it^  may  be  interesting  to  note 
here  that  the  Whigs  of  that  day  criticized  the 
Democrats  of  that  day  for  appropriating 
$30,000  for  the  construction  of  that  first 
telegraph  line.  Now  we  appropriate  $30,- 
000,000,000  In  as  many  minutes  as  It  took 
months  then. 

But  this  new  world  Is  not  going  to  happen 
of  Itself  while  we  sit  Idly  by  and  do  nothing. 
Ko;  It  will  require  patience  and  cooperation 
and  hard  work  by  all  men,  but  It  Is  full  of 
opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  make 
■ometblng  of  It  for  themselvee. 
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faith  In  our  own  personal  futurse  and  the 
futurs  of  our  country. 

Let  us  follow  the  precept  of  the  great 
Justice  Holmes,  "Have  faith  and  pursue  the 
unknown  end." 


Address  by  Bernard  M.  Banich  in  Accept- 
ing  the  Churchman  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NIW  TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  im- 
portant and  instructive  address  by  a 
great  American,  Bernard  M.  Bamch,  de- 
livered by  him  on  the  occasion  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  Churchman  award,  at 
a  dinner  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  May  23.  I 
hope  everyone  will  read  Mr.  Baruch's 
very  able  address.     . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  deep  thanks  for  the  compliments  paid 
me  by  the  Churchman's  Medal,  by  the  distin- 
guished speakers,  and  by  your  presence  here. 

After  the  flattering  words,  spoken  about 
me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
about  a  certain  relative  of  mine — a  relative  of 
yours — the  one  who  made  me  possible — the 
one  who  makes  you  possible — our  Uncle  Sam. 
We  gaze  on  him  with  a  sort  of  toleration  and 
amusement,  but  he  Is  a  pretty  sturdy  soul. 
He  is  alwa3rs  on  the  side  of  right — sometimes 
a^lUle  slow  getting  there,  but  when  he  does 
arrive,  he  makes  himself  felt.  He  Is  better 
than  we  think,  he  Is  stronger  than  we  know. 
Let  me  state  a  few  of  his  claims  to  your 
respect. 

There  Is  a  tendency  among  us  to  wonder 
whether  he — let  us  say  we — have  done  all  we 
should  have  done  In  the  world  cataclysm.  We 
search  our  souls  for  reassurance. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
should  have  done,  or  as  we  could  have  done. 
Nor  yet  will  do.  But,  even  so,  we  do  not  have 
to  hang  our  heads.  Without  us,  could  the 
Russians  have  held?  Could  the  Japanese  have 
been  stopped?  Cotild  the  valiant  Chinese 
have  done  as  weU  as  they  have?  And  what 
of  the  magnificent  fight  of  the  British?  Were 
we  not  of  help  to  them?  Churchill  has  pro- 
claimed bis  debt  to  tu.  Even  Stalin  has  ad- 
mitted the  effect  upon  hU  battles  of  the  war- 
making  power  of  America.    Today  the  bloody 
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world  Is  set. 

When  the  war  is  over  no  eoimtry  will  be 
able  to  Improve  the  well-being  of  lu  people 
without  our  help.  Peaoe  will  be  almost 
mcanlnglees  without  betterment  of  dally 
existence.  In  that  crisis  Uncle  Sam  will  shew 
himself  to  be  neither  profligate  nor  parsimo- 
nious. He  will  be  fair,  and  that  means  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others.  I  have  no  eco- 
nomic radar  to  penetrate  the  futiu-e,  but  we 
can  make  It  what  we  will  It  to  be.  Of  that  I 
am  sure. 

In  assessing  our  position,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  great  as  our  physical  strengths  are, 
they  are  made  even  greater  by  the  fact  that 
our  spiritual  armor  Is  tintamlshed  by  self- 
gain;  all  our  steps  toward  self -protection  are 
steps  to  save  the  world — to  bring  peace  to  all 
nations  of  good  will. 

America  has  never  forgotten — and  will 
never  forget  the  nobler  thing  that  brought 
her  Into  being  and  that  lights  her  path — the 
path  that  was  entered  upon  only  150  years 
ago — a  little  more  than  twice  my  own  age. 
How  young  she  is.  It  will  be  centuries  before 
she  will  adopt  that  maturity  of  custom, 
the  clothing  of  the  grave,  that  some  people 
believe  she  is  already  fitted  for. 

nCHTING    WITH    HIGH    PtJRPOSl 

Our  people  are  hard  bitten.  They  owe 
only  to  themselves  what  they  have,  but, 
somehow,  they  have  always  preserved  the 
chivalry  and  idealism  that  others  mistakenly 
assume  Is  softness. 

Soft?  Who  dares  say  that?  Have  we  not 
fought  whenever  the  test  showed  that  fight- 
ing meant  national  existence  and  self-re- 
spect? When  did  we  ever  fall  to  fight?  And 
when  did  we  ever  fight  without  high  purpose, 
with  one  possible  exception? 

I  see  the  leaven  of  time  at  work.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  great  Woodrow  Wilson  are  bear- 
ing fruit.  Both  of  the  major  parties  have 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
international  cooperation  and  force.  This 
may  have  the  effect,  as  has  been  said,  of 
"taking  the  peace  out  of  politics  and  politics 
out  of  the  peace."  That  Is  the  way  it  should 
be. 

Today  we  are  deep  In  war,  where  we  shall 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  We  can  survive 
only  through  victory,  and  that  will  come  by 
tensing  every  muscle  on  the  Job  and  by  mak- 
ing every  effort  of  spirit.  Then,  with  the 
vista  of  peace  before  us,  a  peace  which  we 
shall  make  beautiful — or  distort— we  will 
have  the  contentment  that  comes  from  duty 
well  done,  or  the  contempt  of  failure. 

In  another  dsy,  Cicero  said  the  proudest 
boast  a  man  coxUd  utter  was  "ClvU  Bomanue 
sum"  (I  am  a  Roman  citizen).  It  Is  my 
prayer  that  our  conduct  may  always  be  such 
as  to  carry  greater  praise  In  the  accolade,  "I 
•am  an  American." 

One  last  word.  Some  ask  why  we  f^t. 
This  Is  my  answer:  We  fight  for— 

"Ancient  rlghu,  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw, 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath 
the  law." 

My  thanks  again. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  rnnuaiA 

IS  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short  arti- 
cle entitled  "United  States  Carrying 
Britain's  Ball  in  Running  Against  Argen- 
tina," by  Stanley  Johnston,  published  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  for  May 
25.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unitzd  BTATtB  Caxbttno   Brttaim's   Ball   m 
Running   Against   Abcentina — So    Wum 
Sats.   Diclasing    English    Pkotxct   Thob 
TftAOi  Whilz  Wi  Hanslx  Touch  Talk 
(By  Stanley  Johnston) 

The  United  States'  efforts  to  bring  Argen- 
tina Into  active  opposition  to  the  Axis  ignore 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain's  superior  influ- 
ence In  that  Latin  American  country  makes 
her  the  logical  source  of  such  pressure. 

While  we  ?re  attempting  to  tell  Argentina 
what  she  should  or  should  not  do,  and  at- 
tracting disfavor  for  our  pains,  Britain  Is 
taking  care  not  to  place  any  strain  upon  her 
long  and  valuable  trade  ties  with  recalcitrant 
Argentina.  , 

British  Influence  In  the  big  pampas  coun- 
try Is  In  direct  relation  to  her  Investments 
there.  Britain's  Investment  In  that  country 
la  1M3  was  one  snd  one-hslf  billion  dollars, 
as  compared  with  the  United  States'  three 
hundred  and  eleven  million,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe's  nine  hundred  million.  Thus  the 
United  States  had  only  about  11.0  percent  of 
the  foreign  investment  in  Argentina  as  com- 
pared with  Britain's  565  percent. 

Britain  owns  the  railroads,  river  transpor- 
tation, snd  ses-sblpping  facilities  In  Argen- 
tina. 0h«  Is  the  principal  agent  net  only  in 
buying  Argentina's  eiports  but  in  filling  that 
•ouatry'a  needs  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Laet  year  Great  BrlUtn.  acting  as  the  Al- 
lied Nations'  sole  buyer,  contracted  to  pur- 
chase Argentina's  entire  meat  supply  up  to 
September  1944.  at  the  hlgheet  prices  paid 
since  1920.  The  reason  for  the  high  price, 
la  tiM  light  of  Britain's  record  as  a  close 
bargainer  snd  the  fact  that  no  one  else  bid 
or  was  in  a  position  to  transport  the  prod- 
uce, is  a  matter  of  some  speculation. 
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It  was  to  refrain  from  disturbing  Britain's 
Influence  In  any  way,  some  Argentines  be- 
lieve, that  Britain  did  not  Issue  a  note  jointly 
with  the  United  States  when  our  State  De- 
partment withheld  recognition  of  the  new 
regime  of  Oen.  Edelmlro  Parrell  in  an  effort 
to  bring  Argentina  into  a  solid  pan-American 
tront  against  the  Axis. 

Tagging  several  days  behind  Washington's 
Instructions  to  Ambassador  Norman  Armour 
at  Buenoe  Aires  to  "refrain  from  entering 
official  relations"  with  the  new  Argentine  ad- 
ministration, British  Foreign  Minister  An- 
thony Eden  announced  that  Britain  felt  simi- 
iarly  about  the  matter.  A  statement  on  the 
subject  Eden  made  m  the  House  of  Commons 
came  still  later. 

The  result  was  that  Argentines,  in  dis- 
cussing the  actioiu  of  the  two  big  countries. 
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The  regime   then   in 
crimination  against  the  United 
simple  expedient  of  giving 
tina's  monetary  unit — a  different 
pendent  upon  whether  Arg^nttees 
or  selling. 

For  the  sale  by  Argentlhes 
grain   products   to   the   United 
value  of  the  peso  Is  fixed 
United  States  dollar.     But 
power  is  lowered  to  4.55  pefos 
purchase  of  automobiles, 
various    electrical     goods 
United  States  chief  exporti 


of  grain  and 

States,   tlie 

t  3.2582  for  each 

the  peso's  buying 

a  dollar  in  the 

refrigerators,  and 

which    are    the 

to  Argentina. 
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Thursday,  May  25  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  8),  1944 

Pr  esident. 


Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr. 
pears  that  during  the 
attempt  has  been  made 
the  opponents  of  the  St 
way  and  power 
the  impression  that 
New  York  Js  not  in 
project.    On  May  17 
held  a  press  conferenc|e 
reiterated  his  stand  in 
velopment,  and  I  ask 
serted  in  the  Appendix 
some  press  reports  of 
One  is  from  the  Waterto^i' 
headed  "Dewey  affirms 
Have  not  changed 
favor  here  in  1942."    Thi : 
the  Albany.  N.  Y., 
of   May    17,   headed   ' 
seaway  project."    The 
New   York   Times   of 
"Dewey  still  for  seawaj, 
from  the  Buffalo  Evenln  ; 


restored  dis- 
States  by  the 
he  pesos — Argen- 
value,  de- 
are  buying 
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UNITED  STATES 


It   ap- 
pifesent  spring  an 
on  the  part  of 
Lawrence  sea- 
develodment  to  create 
Ooiemor  Dewey  of 
fav>r  of  this  great 
Qovernor  Dewey 
in  which  he 
avor  of  the  de- 
leave to  have  in- 
of  the  Record 
he  conference, 
n  Daily  Times, 
seaway  views; 
he  expressed 
second  is  from 
Knickerbocker  News 
D  ewey   sticks   to 
tl  lird  is  from  the 
l4ay    18,   headed 
The  last  is 
News  of  May 


17,  headed  "G.  O.  P.  favors  State  power 
in  new  jxjlicy." 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Watertown   (N.  Y.)   Daily  Times 

of  May  17,  1944] 
DEwtT    AmRMS    Seaway    Views — Hav«    Not 

Chanced  Since  He  Expressed  Favoh  Here  in 

1942 

(By  William  W.Tyler) 

Albany,  May  17.— Governor  Dewey's  views 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  have  not  changed 
since  he  expressed  favor  of  the  project  in 
1942,  a  press  conference  discussion  disclosed 
today. 

Dewey,  outstanding  possibility  for  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  nomination,  was  asked 
for  his  current  opinion  of  the  seaway  project 
and  let  It  be  known  that  what  he  had  said 
in  the  past  still  stood. 

As  a  candidate  for  Governor  In  1942.  Dewey 
said  in  an  Interview  at  Watertown  that  he 
favored  power  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  he  recalled  that  in  1940  he  had 
endorsed  the  entire  project. 

The  Republican-controlled  1944  legislature 
adopted  a  resolution,  favored  by  the  Gover- 
nor, urging  "prompt  measures'  for  develop- 
ment of  St.  Lawrence  power  resources. 

Adoption  of  the  resolution  was  construed 
at  the  time  as  taking  the  issue  out  of  the 
1944  Presidential  campaign. 

(From  the  Albany  (N.  T.)  Knickerbocker 
News  of  May  17,  1944) 

Dxwrr  Sticks  to  Seaway  Psojict 

(By  John  Mooney) 

Governor  Dewey  today,  as  in  the  last  few 
years,  views  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
not  only  as  desirable  but  as  Inevitable. 

This  Is  the  position  Republican  leaders  ex- 
pect him  to  take  In  the  forthcoming  cam- 
paign for  President  if  he  is  nominated. 

Indeed.  Governor  Dewey  himself  today  dis- 
closed that  his  views  on  the  controversial 
St.  LaWrence  development  have  not  changed 
and  that  he  stands  today  where  he  publicly 
declared  himself  on  several  previoiu  occa- 
•ions. 

The  substance  of  those  declarations  was: 
"I  am  for  the  8t.  Lawrence  seaway  develop- 
ment " 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  quoted  Mr.  Dewey  in  this  respect,  and 
because  the  editorial  raised  some  doubt  about 
the  Governor's  position  as  of  today,  an  efTort 
was  made  to  clear  it  up. 

rAVORS   PROJECT 

Mr.  Dewey  dUpelled,  without  added  com- 
ment, any  question  about  where  he  stands, 
his  position  being,  he  said,  the  same  as  it 
always  had  been,  for  the  seaway  project. 

Members  of  the  Governor's  staff  recalled 
that  he  had  asserted  himself  publicly  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions, twice  In  New  York  State  and  once  in 
the  Midwest,  over  the  last  4  years. 

Public  development  of  St.  Lawrence  hydro- 
electric power  in  some  form  is  another  thing 
to  which  Mr.  Dewey  may  be  committed.  At 
least  the  G.  O.  P. -controlled  legislature  this 
year  adopted  a  strong  resolution  calling  for 
full  public  development  of  the  water  power 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Although  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York 
City  navigation  Interests  are  opposed  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  potentially  detri- 
mental to  their  shipping,  it  is  apparent  Mr. 
Dewey  has  not  been  swayed  Ijy  their  argu- 
ments. He  is  represented  as  considering 
the  seaway  to  the  Great  Lakes,  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  as  Inevitable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  and  trade  d  the 
Nation. 
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\Trom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  18,  1944] 
Drwst    S-rtLL    For    Seaway — Refers    Ques- 

txoness   to   1940   AKB   1942   Stand   or   St. 

Lawrcncx  Plan 

Albakt.  May  17. — Governor  Dewey  ex- 
firessed  himself  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  development  In  1940  and  1942  and  has 
not  changed  his  views. 

Because  of  some  expressed  disagreement 
up-State  whether  the  Governor  favors  or 
opposes  the  project,  which  has  the  support 
of  President  Roosevelt,  he  was  asked  to  clarify 
his  position.  He  referred  questioners  to  his 
1940  statement,  in  which  he  said: 

"I  favor  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  always 
have," 

Chief  opposition  to  the  project  comes  from 
New  York  City,  Albany,  and  Buffalo  naviga- 
tion Interests,  while  it  has  strong  support  in 
northern  New  York.  The  1944  legislature 
sidestepped  the  issue, 'but  adopted  unani- 
mously a  resolution  calling  for  prompt  de- 
velopment of  the  hydroelectric  resources  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  From  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of  May  17, 
1944] 

G.  O.  P.  Favors  Stats  Powxr  ix  New  Policy — 

Party  Rxvsrsxs  ATrrrnsc  of  Niagara,   St, 

Lawrence   Rivfrs,   Hopes   To   Make   Addi- 
tional Po6t-War  Jobs 

(By  Ray  Borst) 

Albany,  May  17. — The  Republican  Party  In 
New  York  Stale,  It  became  apparent  today, 
has  abandoned  Its  traditional  opposition  to 
State  development  of  the  hydroelectric  re- 
sources of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rivers,  and  now  favors  speedy  development 
of  cheap  power  in  order  to  bring  new  indus- 
tries Into  the  State. 

Governor  Dewey  stands  fquarely  behind  his 
party  In  its  new  policy  with  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  power  resources  on  the 
two  rivers. 

At  a  press  conference  today,  Mr.  Dewey  was 
asked  for  his  current  opinion  of  the  seaway 
and  power  projects,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
what  he  said  in  the  past  atlll  stood. 

In  1942,  when  he  was  running  for  the 
lovernorshlp  he  came  out  squarely  for  de- 
velopment of  the  State's  power  resources. 

"I  have  always  strongly  advocated  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  resources  of  the 
State  by  Government  (or  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people,  and  not  for  any  private  monop- 
oly," said  a  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Dewey 
In  Watertown. 

For  many  years  the  Republican  Party, 
through  its  control  of  the  legislature,  op- 
posed State  development  of  the  Niagara  and 
8t.  Lawrence  Rivers  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  step  would  put  private  power  companies 
out  of  existence. 

The  1944  session  of  the  legislature,  how- 
ever, by  unanimous  vote  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion putting  the  State  and  the  G.  O.  P.  clearly 
on  record  in  favor  of  State  development  of 
the  power  resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  Republican  leaders. 
New  York  State  definitely  will  undertake  the 
development  of  the  power  resources  of  both 
the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  imme- 
diately after  the  war.  Such  a  project,  it  was 
pointed  out,  would  provide  work  for  thou- 
sands of  men  now  employed  in  war  indus- 
tries. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  Alfred  E.  Smith  was 
Governor  he  constantly  was  battling  with 
the  Republicans  in  the  legislature  over  State 
development  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Mr.  Smith  made  State  development  one  of 
the  major  Issues  in  his  campaigns  for  the 
governorship  and  years  later  the  Republican 
leaders  admitted  that  that  Issue  had  brought 
thousands  of  votes  to  the  Democratic  Party 
\a  the  State. 


With  the  Republican  Party  In  this  State 
now  definitely  on  record  in  favor  of  develop- 
ment of  the  power  resources  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  old  issue  between  the  two  major  ^ 
political    parties    has    completely    vanished,  | 
much  to  the  regret  of  the  Democrats. 

It  also  became  apparent  that  if  Governor 
Dewey  is  nominated  for  the  Presidency  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  reiterate  a  statement 
which  he  made  In  1940  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  Governor  is  known  to  feel  tliat  even- 
tually the  seaway  will  be  put  through  in 
order  to  provide  greater  and  cheaper  trans- 
portation facilities. 


Centennial  of  the  Telegraph 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VKRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE  j 

Thursday,  May  25  (.leffislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  remarks 
made  by  me  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  on  Wednesday,  May  24.  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
plaque  commemorating  the  centennial 
of  the  telegraph  and  honoring  Samuel 
P.  B,  Morse. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  celebration  commemorates  the  faith, 
humility,  genius,  and  unfaltering  persistence 
of  Samuel  F.  B,  Morse.  It  glorifies  the  omnip- 
otence and  benevolence  of  God,  working 
through  the  human  spirit.  It  escmpllflee 
victory  for  inventors  over  skepticism. 

The  act  of  Congress,  today  proclaiming  Its 
gratitude  for  what  God  has  wrought.  In  terms 
of  human  security  and  freedom,  unity  and 
happiness,  through  Morse's  Invention  of  the 
telegraph  a  century  ago,  records  in  durable 
bronze  and  In  vital  history  the  triumph  of 
character  over  resistance  and  ridicule. 

His  constant  regard  of  the  poaaible  progress 
of  man  to  higher  levels  of  civillcatlon  through 
almost  Instantaneoiu  communication  across 
boundless  space  held  the  inventor  to  bis  work 
and  inspired  his  word. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  first  applications  of 
ideas  to  material  and  practical  service,  the 
blessings  of  a  free  government  and  a  capi- 
talistic system  of  economy  sustained  the  lone 
individual  who  beheld  the  vision. 

Overcoming  ail  oljstacies,  after  9  years  of 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  he  per- 
suaded Congress  to  appropriate  $30,000  for 
testing  the  capacity  and  visefulness  of  the 
system  of  electromagnetic  telegraph,  invented 
by  him,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  subsequent  transmission  100  years  ago 
today  from  the  Supreme  Court  room  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
station  in  Baltimore  of  the  first  official  tele- 
graphic message,  carried  in  one  flash  the  news 
of  an  epoch  begun  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  Divine  inspU-atlon:  "What  hath  God 
wrought!" 

The  rapidity  of  development  of  telegraph 
communication  evidences  the  operation  of  a 
free  economy  to  energize  and  drive  forward 
a  new  service  to  mankind. 


This  celebration,  therefore,  la  an  occaalon 
for  recurring  to  fundamental  principles  and 
for  redeclaring  our  adherence  to  the  institu- 
tions which  had  for  60  years,  and  for  100 
years  since  have,  kept  open  to  every  individual 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  explore  and  ex- 
periment and  to  pursue  visions  of  himian 
amelioration  and  uplift.  , 

After  each  night  a  new  dawn  appears  over 
the  mountains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  great  honor  to 
present  this  bronse  memorial  plaque  in  com- 
memoration of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  and  of 
what  transpired  here  100  years  ago  today. 


Anaouncement  for  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of .  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by^  me 
May  16  over  a  State-wide  hook-up  In 
Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  making  this  announcement  It  Is  proper 
that  I  should  report  to  those  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  and  state,  briefly  and  frankly. 
the  platform  upon  which  I  am  asking  for 
support  and  votes, 

I  am  not  asking  that  you  elect  me  to  any 
new  oflloe. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  throw  any  man  out 
of  ofllce  In  order  to  make  a  place  for  me. 

In  sll  my  political  career,  I  have  never  run 
against  a  Democratic  oflBeial, 

I  am  asking  that  you  ke^^  me  In  the  oOoa 
I  now  have  so  that  I  may  continue  the  worli 
of  representing  the  people  of  Oklahoma  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  asking  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate  I 
submit  for  your  consideration  first,  the  rec- 
ord that  I  have  made  and,  second,  a  brief 
statement  of  the  principles  and  policies  for 
which  I  stand. 

I  take  this  plan  of  placing  my  candidacy 
Ijefore  the  voters  of  Oklahoma. 

The  old-time  political  parades,  meetings 
and  rallies  cannot  be  held  because  automo- 
biles, tires,  and  gasoline  are  rationed. 

I  am  reminded  daUy  that  candidates  should 
place  their  claim  before  the  voters  in  a  plain, 
simple,  and  serious  manner  and  ttien  depend 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  voters  to 
make  nominations. 

I  shall  conduct  my  campaign  in  harmony 
with  the  war  effort.  I  shall  expend  my 
meager  funds  first,  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  what  Oklahoma  voters  have  done  for 
me  and,  second,  to  place  my  program  before 
the  people. 

In  1933  the  Democratic  Party  came  into 
power  and  since  that  time  my  party  has  been 
In  control  of  our  Government. 

In  order  to  explain  and  justify  the  laws 
passed  and  the  programs  adopted  during  the 
past  12  years,  it  is  necessary  Uiat  we  recaU 
the  eondiUons  that  existed  when  w*  cam* 
into  power. 
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The  New  Deal  will  be  an  Impcrtant  laiue 
Is  tbe  pending  campaign. 

With  respect  to  this  Issue  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  the  facts. 

What  Is  the  New  Deal? 

To  answer  the  question,  we  must  first  de- 
fire  the  term. 

To  have  a  new  deal,  we  must  have  had  an 
%16  deal;  hence,  an  added  question  arises — 

What  was  the  old  deal? 

The  old  deal  is  alleged  to  have  brought  on 
the  depression,  which  broke  upon  the  coun- 
try in  19i9. 

A!l  remember  the  unemployment,  causing 
minions  of  men  to  tramp  the  streets  and 
highways,  begging  for  work. 

All  remember  the  vast  surpluses  of  goods 
and  commodities  and  consequently  the  low 
prices,  yet  the  poople  could  not  buy  because 
cf  a  lack  of  money  and  buying  power. 

All  remember  the  bankruptcies  and  busl- 
new  failures  leading  to  still  further  wide- 
spread unemployment. 

AM  remember  the  soup  lines  and  the  de- 
mand for  governmental  aid. 

All  remember  the  looting  of  stores  and  the 
re*)enion  against  foreclcsurei. 

The  people  have  not  forgotten  the  bank 
holidays  leading  to  tbe  elosing  of  all  the 
banks. 

With  all  banks  cloMd:  with  millions  of  m«n 
Rhd  wnmen  unemployvd.  ragged,  and  hun- 
gry with  snup  llnsi  in  cities  and  towns;  wiiii 
KnrMi  and  atoeka  bainf  lootad  and  with  wide* 
anraad  rabaltion  afalnsi  fortaloaura,  sunif 
Ihinn  had  to  bt  itMi 

Tha  old  dMl  IMMI  foM  and  waa  anating  tha 
■lipia  iMTf  mOMf  than  had  bean  Inat  In  all 
iliajyaN  likWilltti  wa  had  NMn  aiii«dadi 

II  was  dfeflMi  thai  iha  pdopta  •ottld  not 
p»ii(a«t  ihamaatvaa, 

(Miiaa,  pciuntlaa,  »nd  tha  Niataa  anuld  nal* 
llldr  th«fi  Mr  rfil»V«  (its  mi»*ry  kUlTarinii, 
■ml  iNmiidt  btlni  aauaixl  l>y  Ut*  t\0yn>»»um 
whivh  bidba  UBun  (ha  pMtpta  in  OfUibar  9t 

OondlttoM  Anally  btMiiid  ao  bad  thi»t  It 
net  •  ^vtatlon  that  aomathtng  should  ha 
but  ntlMr  that  auntDtitiug  iniiat  ba 
iona  and  dont  •!  on««. 

Tlia  NfW  DmI  wm  tha  ramadf  piopoaad 
to  cure  tha  Ilia  of  tha  old  daal. 

Inasmuch  aa  praetieally  all  tha  paopla  wara 
In  diatraaa,  praetlealljr  all  bad  to  ba  helpad. 

Two  clnaaaa  of  rallaf  were  provided;  First, 
tanporary  rallaf  to  tide  the  people  throuih 
and.  second,  policies  intended  to  l>e  perma- 
nent were  provided  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  terrible  timaa  the  people  were  expa- 
riencing. 

The  temporary  relief  was  provided  by  such 
agenc'es  as  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Recovery  Act.  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps,  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Cor- 
poration, and  the  Agricultural  Adjvistment 
AdmlnUtration. 

As  the  ills  of  the  old  deal  were  cured,  the 
depression  almted  and  by  1939  prices  of  farm 
commodities  were  better,  unemployment  was 
relieved,  and  the  country  was  enjoying  a 
dagrae  of  prosperity  again. 

Jiut  as  fast  as  thece  temporary  agencies 
and  policies  had  served  their  missions  they 
were  liquidated,  so  that  now  they  are  mat- 
ters of  record  only. 

The  depression  brought  about  abnormal 
conditions  which  bad  to  be  met  by  special 
leglaUtlon  and  relief  programs.  The  admin- 
istration, supported  by  Republicans  as  well 
•a  by  Democrats,  acted,  and  all  groups  of  our 
pA}ple  were  aaaiated  in  working  out  of  the 
most  terrible  depression  of  all  time. 

At  this  point  let  me  ask — what  might  have 
happened  to  our  banks,  trust  companies,  rall- 
roada.  insurance  companies,  factories,  farm- 
on.  tha  unemployed,  and  all  who  serve  these 
groQpa,  had  not  something  been  done? 

What  were  tome  of  the  permanent  policies 
pcovldaa  by  the  Congreaa  and  the  adminis- 


tration to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  damaging 
depression? 
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One  of  the  first  New 
the  Congress  was  the  guaranty 
posits. 

During  the  era  of  the 
trvKt  company  failures 
ences. 
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30,OCO  banks  and,  when  a 
depositors,  as  well  as  the 
to  lose  their  life's  saving 

The  old  deal  witnessed 
Ing  of  over  one-hall  our 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
holders  and  depositors. 

This  most  important 
by  the  creation  of  the  Federal 
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Under  this  New  Deal 
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SOIL  CONSERVATION 

still  another  New  Deal  program  was  pro- 
vided to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  to  protect 
and  improve  the  food-  and  feed-producing 
lands  of  our  country. 

All  know  that  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
soil  for  the  production  of  our  food.  All 
know  that  for  many  years  soil  erosion  has 
been  destroying  many  millions  of  acres  of  our 
farm  land. 

In  1935  the  New  Deal  set  up  a  Nation-wide 
soil-conservation  service  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

Already,  with  the  guidance  of  thi,»  service, 
soil-conservation  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized all  over  the  Nation  by  the  farmers  and 
landowners. 

IJ  this  New  Deal  soil -conservation  program 
Is  supported  and  not  abolished,  it  will  stop 
erosion  and  depletion  of  the  soil,  restore  our 
forests,  reduce  dust  storms,  and  control,  IX 
not  prevent,  disastrous  floods. 

IT   NEW   DEAL   IS  VOTED   OUT 

If  the  so-called  New  Deal  becomes  the  para- 
mount issue  In  the  November  election,  and  If 
the  nnti-Ncw  Deal  parly  wins,  then  the 
Congress  will  have  a  direct  and  positive  man- 
date to  repeal  all  the  laws  passed  and  tha 
pollclefi  insugurnted  during  tha  past  la  yaars 
for  the  benpflt  and  protactlon  of  tha  maasaa 
of  tha  paopla. 

A  vota  against  tha  (taw  Daal  la  ■  fota 
rKninst  siifih  polirias  as  tha  old*aga  panaion 
ayitem.  NKnih«it  sid  \n  rripplad  ehlldran,  and 
n|l«ilii«t  aid  to  th#  blliul. 

Much  a  Villa  will  ba  fnhMlriii>d  aa  balitg 
aMNinst  tha  radaral  atiparviiiiiin  of  lha  tatti- 
Niii«a  of  alMfka,  bunds,  and  aafuntias,  anaitiai 
Ilia  MiitlnukitM  of  tha  rural  alai<irmi<Nii*iii 
praaram,  against  th«  guarantaa  nf  bank  da* 
•Mils,  MHMiiint  Ilia  radaral  OommuniPattima 
OomMiiMiiiii,  ni|Niii«t  tlia  rivil  Aer*innuii«a 
Board.  hhU  nhhImsi  tlia  aiiiira  rniMi  HatHtiiiy 
AdiHiiiuiratiun,  Intiluding  tlia  Hull  Uonaaiva* 
tioii  Marvloa, 

Tha  Oovarnmant  has  relinquished  all  con- 
trol ovar  tha  planting  of  crops,  but  auoh 
banafita  aa  auil  oonaarvatlon,  loana  on  (arm 
rommodltiaa,  and  tha  broad  program  of  farm 
loan*  K'hariilly  will  Im  retained  uiilesa  the 
whole  ao'Oalled  New  Daal  Is  scrapped. 

In  tha  coming  election  this  question  must 
ba  answered: 

Do  you  want  to  gat  rid  of  all  thaae  New 
Deal  Institutions  and  go  back  to  tbe  policies 
which  caused  the  depression? 

I  favor  and  shall  vote  to  retain  and  sup- 
port the  laws  and  policies  which  have  helped 
the  people. 

My  legislative  policy  is  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  sound  prosperity  is  based  upon 
the  buying  power  of  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  degree  of  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  buying  power  and  by  "masses" 
I  mean  farmers,  wage  earners  and  the  small 
and  average  business  and  professional  men 
and  women  of  our  country. 

I  contend  that  when  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers have  good  prices  and  workers  have 
Jobs  at  fair  wages,  business  of  all  kinds  Is 
good,  but  when  commodity  prices  are  low 
and  wage  earners  are  unemployed,  business, 
big  and  little.  Is  bad  and  panics,  depressions, 
and  recessions  are  inevitable. 

The  history  of  the  past  12  years  sustains 
my  policy. 

RATIONING    AND    CONTROLS    CAtTSED    BT    WAR 

In  1939,  at  the  identical  time  when  the 
people  were  working  out  of  the  depression, 
the  Second  World  War  broke  upon  the  world, 
and  then  on  December  7,  1941,  our  country 
was  attacked  by  the  Japs  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  that  fateful  day  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  live  under  a  strict  war  economy 
rather  than  under  the  program  provided  for 
a  peace-loving  people  residing  in  a  peaceful 
nation. 

In  order  to  meet  the  concentrated  power 
of  our  enemies  we  have  bad  to  concentrate 
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our  economic  and  military  power  In  the 
hands  of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the  heads 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Corps,  and  the 
Departments  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  clothing,  feeding,  and  equipping  our 
armed  forces  as  well  as  our  people  here  at 
iiome. 

In  order  to  mobilize  and  concentrate  our 
power  we  have  had  to  do  things  that  we 
would  not  even  consider  in  times  of  peace. 

Since  the  war  started,  conditions  have  been 
and  are  abnormal,  and  our  people  should 
realize  that  the  things  being  done  are  war 
necessities,  and  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
policies  will  cease  as  soon  as  the  war  Is  over. 

At  that  time  our  major  task  will  be  to 
promptly  liquidate  the  war  agencies,  thereby 
permitting  the  people  to  return  to  normal 
conditions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

BtTRXAUS — BtniEAUCRATS — BURXAUCRACT 

During  the  coming  campaign  we  shall  bear 
much  about  bureaus,  bureaucrats,  and  bu- 
reaucracy; hence,  an  explanation  is  in  order. 

A  bureau  la  a  department  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  such  aa  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  which  prints  all  our  paper  money 
and  all  tha  various  forms  of  stamps  and 
bonda. 

Than  wa  have,  among  others,  tha  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue— which  collects  tha 
taxaa— tha  Bureau  of  Btnndnrda,  tha  Bureau 
of  tha  Budget,  tha  Buraau  of  Canaua,  tha  Bu* 
rtau  of  ranalona,  tha  Waathar  Buraau,  tha 
Buraou  of  Bduantion,  tha  Buraau  of  Minaa, 
Um  Buraau  of  tha  Mint,  tha  Hurpnti  of  AnI- 
mil  Induttry,  and  tiia  rrdKini  tturi>RU  of  In. 
VMtlfotlon.  This  latter  Buraau  wu  oroatad 
to  InvaatigkU  and  auupraaa  orimar 

LIhawiaa,  tho  apMlfti  Mfaiiciaa  araatad  to 
Mib  tha  panpia  work  out  nf  tha  dapraaalun 
Mia  to  hain  win  tha  war  ara  adilltlonitl  bu- 
raau* n(  lha  oovtrnmant. 

iDa  War  Production  Boord,  tha  OMom  of 
f  rioa  Adminlatration,  thoOMoo  or  ranMiriihlp, 
tha  Halaaiiva  larviea  dyatam,  tha  War  ruod 
Admliiistrailun,  tha  War  Hhipping  Board,  tha 
War  Mnnpowar  Oommlsaion,  and  tha  Vatar- 
•ns'  Adminlatration  ara  all  buraaua  of  tha 
Ouvarnment. 

Tha  ofBolala  managing  thasa  dapartmanta, 
boarda.  and  oommlaalotu  ara  aomatimaa  called 
btiraaucrata,  and  tha  aarvloaa  provldad  ara  by 
aoma  called  buranucratlc  govemmant. 

If  wa  are  to  have  thaae  aervioaa,  wa  miut 
have  the  bureaus,  and  to  have  tha  bureaus  we 
must  have  men  and  women  to  supervise  and 
perform  the  work 

Who  Is  there  among  us  who  would  abolish 
the  takers  of  the  census,  the  forecasters  of 
the  weather,  or  the  Inspectors  of  our  mines? 

Who  would  abolish  the  coiners  and  print- 
ers of  our  mone^.  the  writers  of  our  pension 
checks,  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  or  the  In- 
yestigators  and  detectors  of  crime? 

Those  who  oppose  the  New  Deal  deny  that 
they  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  deal. 

Instead,  they  say  that  they  favor  a  better 
deal. 

Those  .who  support  and  defend  the  New 
Deal,  as  herein  defined,  say  to  those  who 
oppose  that  at  any  time  they  suggest  and 
bring  forth  a  better  deal  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  the  Democratic  Party  will  support 
their  proposal. 

At  this  point  let  me  ask  a  question: 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  laws  and 
policies? 

All  must  admit  that  the  relief  policies  pro- 
posed and  executed  by  the  Democratic  Party 
were  successful  in  bringing  the  people 
through  the  depression. 

Now,  all  must  likewise  admit  that  th;  var 
policies  of  the  administration  have  been  suc- 
ceaeful  and  that  under  such  policies  we  are 
winning  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

MT  SENATE  corixnTExa 
Again  let  me  be  frank  and  report  that  I 
have  charge  of  the  appropriations  for  the  War 
Department  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


The  War  and  Navy  Department'  have  been 
provided  with  all  the  necessary  laws  and 
ample  money  with  which  to  wage  this  war. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
contains  some  20  members,  and  I  am  now 
only  third  from  the  top. 

It  has  '  aken  me  18  years  to  reach  this  posi- 
tion, and  should  I  be  replaced  it  would  take 
my  successor  perhaps  a  longer  time  to  reach 
the  height  which  I  now  bold  on  this  all- 
lmf>ortant  committee. 

In  addition,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

On  this  committee  I  rank  next  to  the  chair- 
man; and  If  for  any  reason  the  first  place 
should  become  vacant,  I  would  move  up  to 
the  position  of  chairman. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which 
takes  care  of  tbe  needed  legislation  for  the 
150,000  Indian  cltlzet^  of  Oklahoma. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  the  Indian  citizens  of 
Oklahoma. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have  triad 
to  secure  for  them  every  right  and  benefit 
that  could  be  Justified. 

Indian  achools  hava  been  expanded  and 
made  more  elDclent. 

Hof^pltnls  have  bcau  Increased  and  Ilka- 
wlsa  tmprovad. 

X  am  oppoaed  to  tha  lamovat  of  restrlctlona 
until  such  tima  aa  thi  ownara  of  tha  land 
rnaka  application  for  auch  ramuval, 

I  am  upptiMMl  to  tha  Modra  bill  and  aaaura 

fou  that  aanM  will  nut  pnas  tha  Congraaa,  If 
ean  pravant.  »e  lung  as  I  am  a  Mambar  u( 
tha  Sanata, 

Again  «>Hihoutd  I  bt  rtpiRoad.  my  suoraaaor 
would  hava  to  Uillt  iOiMMtttaa  Nsmgnmanla 
iliHt  thi*  iildar  Bcnatora  do  not  want 

In  aui-tt  an  avant,  during  lha  naat  ganari- 
Ikiit,  Okiahuma  may  ba  without  aRactiva  rap- 
laaantatiun  in  tUa  uppar  Nauaa  ol  lha  Na- 
tional Oungraaa, 

•oma  of  thoaa  who  may  raad  thia  atata- 
mant  may  woiujar  what  high  piaeaa  on  tm* 
portant  oununhieaa  maana  to  Oklahoma, 

Only  raoantly  an  unfriendly  aditur  aakad 
ma  tha  quaatlon,  What  baoon  hara  you 
brought  to  OkUhcma? 

Limltad  tima  parmita  tha  mantlon  of  otily 
a  few  Itama, 

In  1933,  within  the  flrat  90  days  of  the  new 
administration,  I  Introduced  and  had  passed 
one  bill  that  mode  a  profit  in  gold  to  tbe 
Treasury  of  $2,600,000,000. 

The  profit  in  this  one  law  alone  will  pay 
my  salary  for  the  next  380,C00  years. 

What  was  that  law  and  how  did  It  operate? 
In  March  of  19."3  prices  for  the  things  we 
produce  in  Oklahoma  were  so  low  that  our 
people  were  frantic.  Com  was  selling  for  less 
than  15  cents  per  bushel,  wheat  sold  for  less 
than  25  cents  per  bushel,  cotton  was  selling 
for  less  than  5  cents  per  pound,  hogs  and 
cattle  were  selling  for  less  than  3  cents  per 
pound,  and  oil  was  selling  for  less  than  15 
cents  per  barrel. 

Prices  had  to  be  Increased  or  bankruptcy 
for  all  was  Inevitable.  The  value  of  the  dollar 
measures  prices  so  that  when  the  dollar  value 
Is  high  prices  are  low.  and  when  the  dollar 
value  Is  low  prices  are  high.  ■  To  raise  prices 
w^e  had  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar  so 
that  my  bill  providing  first,  for  reducing  the 
slee,  hence  the  value,  of  the  gold  dollar;  sec- 
ond, for  an  Increased  use  of  silver  for  money; 
and  third,  for  an  expansion  of  bank  credit, 
was  passed  and  l>ecame  law  on  Bi4ay  12,  1933. 

In  order  to  cheapen  the  dollar  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
reduced  the  size,  hence  value,  of  the  gold 
dollar  by  40  percent,  and  such  40  percent  In 
gold  became  profit  for  the  Treasury.  When 
this  transaction  was  completed  it  was  found 
that  the  40  percent  reduction  in  the  gold 
content  of  our  gold  dollars  when  revalued 
In  weight  by  tbe  new  and  smaller  gold  dol- 
lar amounted  Uy  tbe  sum  of  •2.800,000,000. 

In  my  statement  above  I  referred  only  to 
tbe  profit  to  tbe  Treasury  in  gold  and  did 


not  refer  to  the  Increased  buying  power  due 
to  higher  prices  coming  into  the  hands  of 
our  producers  of  commodities  in  Oklahoma. 
"Die  beneficial  effects  of  this  law  were  not 
limited  to  Oklahoma  but  were  Nation-  and 
even  world-wide. 

Early  In  the  present  administration  I  in- 
troduced and  had  passed  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing the  money  with  which  to  build  the  Grand 
River  Dam. 

In  1936  I  introduced  the  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  construction  cf  the  Altus-Lugert 
Irrigation  project  In  Jackson  County. 

This  great  project,  covering  some  50,000 
acres  will  be  completed  within  the  year  and 
if  it  is  the  success  we  think,  then  other 
similar  projects  will  be  developed  In  western 
Oklahoma. 

The  Mangum.  Fort  Supply,  Canton.  Foaa, 
Lower  Cobb,  and  Mountain  Park  projects  will 
all  be  constructed  If  the  landowners  want 
irrigation 

In  eastern  Oklahoma  fiood-oontrol  worka 
are  an  absolute  necessity. 

Already  the  following  projects  have  been 
constructed;  Fensacola,  Fort  Supply,  and 
Great  Salt  Plalna. 

Other  projects  ara  authorized  aa  foUnws: 
Fort  Gibaon,  Markhnm  Ferry,  Winter,  Ten- 
killar,  Oolo|ah,  Mannford,  and  Hula. 

My  War  Department  subconmilttea  han* 
dies  thp  monay  for  this  claas  of  davalopmtBl< 

In  tha  last  yaar,  bafora  tha  war  atoppotf 
aurh  works,  mit  Of  k  total  ■pprooffUtlon  of 
aavanty  million  for  tha  antira  Vnitad  ilatta, 
Oklahoma  aaeurad  gM.mxi.ooo. 

Monay  Is  now  avallabia  to  atart  work  on 
thrpa  (If  thaaa  damn  aa  soon  u  the  naoaaaorf 
matarlai  may  ha  aarurad. 

Again— thoulil  I  bu  raplaaad  It  U  not  ilkaiy 
that  Hiinthar  Okluhctna  Manator  will  aray 
hava  diraat  control  it(  runda  to  bulld  im|M 
tlon  wuika  In  waatarn  and  nootf-ooBMoi  vorfei 
In  aastarn  Oklahoma 

111  piiMing  I  miiihi  auggaat  to  my  erltloal 
aditorlal  friand  that  while  I  waa  a  mambar 
of  tha  Stau  Sanata  of  Oklahoma  I  flnanoad 
the  ooiistructlun  of  tha  Stata  Capitol  build* 
tag  without  raaort  to  a  bond  laaua. 

Alao,  I  might  auggaat  to  him  that  I  wao 
one  of  four  Stata  Benatora  to  vota  agalnat 
tha  fifty  million  road  t>ond  bill  and  that  after 
tha  propoaal  waa  submitted  to  a  vota  I  cam- 
paigned the  State  against  this  issue  and  in 
the  election  tha  people  voted  down  the  t>onda 
by  over  100,000  majority. 

PaOCEAM  rOR  PO«T-WAB 

I  sugge&t  the  following  Issues,  my  poaltbm 
regarding  same,  and  my  plans  to  accompUah 
the  ends  desired: 

1.  Win  the  war  quickly  to  save  lives,  prop- 
erty,  and  money. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  chairman  of  the  Senato 
committee  having  charge  of  tbe  funds  to 
meet  war  expenses,  I  shall  vote  for  sufficient 
money  to  furnish  the  best  food  and  the  best 
war  equipment  that  it  is  possible  to  secure. 

2.  Establish  and  maintain  a  just  peace. 

I  favor  the  establishment  of  a  Just  peace 
and    the   development    of    an    International  , 
tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all 
aggression  and  future  war. 

3.  ^ake  proper  care  of  our  returning  sol- 
diers. 

I  favor  the  soldiers'  bill  of  rights,  which 
provides  for  hospitalization,  rehabilitation, 
education,  loans,  and  preference  for  Federal 
positions  and  on  Federal  worlcs. 

I  voted  for  the  increase  in  pay  for  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors;  also,  I  supported  the  bill  to 
give  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  tbe 
opportunity  to  vote  in  both  the  primary  aiul 
general  elections. 

In  the  future,  as  in  tha  past,  I  will  safe- 
guard tbe  security  of  tbe  sons  and  daughters 
of  Oklahoma  in  tbe  armed  aervices  of  our 
country. 

4.  Guarantee  farmers  full  parity  prlcca  by 
amending  their  parity  formiila  ao  aa  to  in- 
clude all  coat*  of  farm  labor. 
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I  have  a  bill  pending  In  the  Congress  pro- 
Tldlng  that  larmers  shall  have  all  labor  coeta 
added  to  the  parity  formula. 

5.  Retain  and  expand  the  soil -conservation 
program. 

I  am  supporting  liberal' appropriation*  to 
support  this  most  valuable  farm  activity. 

6.  Irrigation  and  flood-control  develop- 
menu  where  needed  and  where  favored  by 
landowners. 

My  committee  has  control  of  the  funds  for 
the  development  of  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol, and  I  favor  the  construction  of  such 
project*  as  the  landowners  want. 

7.  Convert  wsur  plants  Into  peacetime  fac- 
tories. 

I  favor  a  plan  whereby  existing  war  plants 
may  be  converted  into  factories  for  the  mak- 
ing  of   peacetime   commodities. 

The  bomber  plants  at  Tulsa  and  Okla- 
homa City  should  be  retained  to  make  planes 
for  peacetime  services. 

8.  Stabilize  bond  market  by  authorizing 
financial  institutions  to  keep  and  report 
their  security  holdings  at  par. 

I  have  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
now  pending  in  the  Senate 

9.  Repeal  all  emergency  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  burvsus  as  soon  as  their  missions 
•re  completed. 

I  shall  work  aiul  vote  to  accomplish  the 
pvtrpoM  stated. 

^~iO.  Retain,  make  wholly  Federal,  and  In- 
crease old-age  pension  beneflts. 

I  am  supporting  amendments  to  the  so- 
cial-aecuttty  law  to  liberalize  the  system, 
to  Uacrssse  the  assistance,  and  to  make  the 
paymtnts  uniform  in  all  the  States. 

11.  In  order  to  protect  our  returning  sol- 
diers and  sailors  stop  all  immigration  for 
a  period  of  5  years  sf  ter  the  close  of  the  war. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  I  have  a  bill 
pending  In  the  Congress. 

12.  I  favor  increasing  the  price  of  oil  to 
full  parity  with  other  commodities. 

Should  this  be  done  the  price  of  the  stand- 
ard grade  of  oil  will  be  approximately  $3  per 
barrel. 

Such  a  policy  will  promote  and  serve  the 
war  effort  and.  in  addition,  such  an  Increase 
win  add  revenues  to  our  State  treasury,  will 
help  our  farmers,  our  Indians,  and  all  the 
counties  and  cities  of  the  State  where  oil  is 
produced. 

Upon  my  record  made  in  the  State  senate. 
In  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  upon  the 
program  outlined  for  the  post-war  period,  I 
respectfully  solicit  the  support  and  votes  of 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  in  the  Democratic 
primary  election  to  be  held  on  July  11. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  OXLSWAIS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9K  1944 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "What  Happens  After  the  War?" 
by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  printed 
In  the  Washington  Post  for  May  4.  The 
address  has  been  printed  in  the  public 
interest  by  the  International  Latex  Cor- 
poratioa. 


,  the  address 
in  the  Record, 


There  being  no  object  on 
was  ordered  to  be  printcp 
as  follows: 
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knowing  how  fast  the  economy  will  fall  or 
how  far.  It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we 
see  to  It  now  that  this  will  not  be  permitted 
to  happen. 

PSOCXAM    FOR   THE   RECONVERSION    PERIOD 

Full  advantage  must  be  taken  of  our  export 
markets.  The  world  will  need  vast  quan- 
tities of  our  goods.  If  we  are  to  have  this 
business — and  have  it  we  must — we  shall 
have  to  provide  broad  export  credits.  We 
must  make  the  decision  now  that  these 
credits  will   be  extended. 

Further,  we  must  determine  now  that 
needed  public  works — Federal,  State,  and 
local — will  be  thrown  into  the  breach  at 
precisely  the  time  and  in  whatever  quantity 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  wheels  of  Industry 
running  and  to  keep  men  at  their  Jobs. 
Public  works  must  be  planned  today  and  the 
programs  at  all  levels  of  Government  must 
be  coordinated  so  that  they  may  be  Instantly 
available  If  the  need  arises. 

And  finally,  we  must  determine  now  that 
any  broad  deflation  of  our  present  price  and 
wage  structure  will  not  be  permitted.  We 
have  placed  ceilings  over  prices  and  wages 
to  prevent  wartime  Inflation.  In  the  recon- 
version period,  we  must  protect  prices  and 
wages  to  prevent  equally  disastrous  deflation. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  ATTXR  RXCONVEESION? 

I  think  all  reasonable  men  will  agree  that 
only  wise  management  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment and  business  can  bring  us  through 
the  reconversion  period  with  our  economy 
still  sound. 

What  deeply  troubles  many  of  us  is  the 
question.  When  does  the  Government  step 
out?  Do  we  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
a  regulated  economy  indefinitely?  For  my 
part,  I  am  convinced  that  If  extensive  Gov- 
ernment regulation  is  long  continued,  the 
springs  of  our  vitality  will  dry  up  and  our 
present  free  society  will  gradually  decay. 

It  may  Ije  that  for  other  peoples  other  sys- 
tems may  work  effectively.  But  free  enter- 
prise is  the  system  with  which  we  In  this 
country  have  converted  a  wilderness  Into  the 
greatest  industrial  civilization  ever  built.  In 
the  past,  free  enterprise  has  served  us  mag- 
nificently. It  can  continue  to  do  so.  but 
very  frankly  I  have  no  patience  with  those 
who  can  see  only  its  virtues  and  are  blind  to 
its  past  defects  or  unwilling  to  take  steps  to 
correct  them. 

As  cur  free  enterprise  system  has  worked 
in  the  past,  it  has  periodically  yielded  us 
many  years  of  depression.  During  the  years 
of  the  upsurge  of  the  business  cycle  we  took 
giant  steps  forward  only  to  lose,  in  the  years 
of  depression,  a  valuable  portion  of  the 
ground  we  had  gained.         • 

It  has  meant  that  we  have  periodically  con- 
demned the  Nation,  every  part  of  it,  to  idle- 
ness and  poverty,  to  foreclosures  and  bank- 
ruptcies, to  insecurity  and  despair.  And  this 
was  the  more  galling  because  men  went  idle 
and  mouths  went  Improperly  fed  In  a  country 
that  was  recognized  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  plentifully  endowed  on  this  earth. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  periodic 
break-downs  of  our  economy  could  be  tol- 
erated. It  was  not  so  long  ago  when  no  Amer- 
ican was  more  than  one  generation  from  the 
farm.  Forty  years  ago.  when  depressions  hit. 
when  plants  closed  down,  the  industrial 
worker  could  often  return  to  his  family  farm 
and  find  there  a  living  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

That  time  has  passed.  Today,  the  indus- 
trial workers  of  Detroit  cannot  retreat  to  the 
farms.  It  is  here — on  the  assembly  lines  of 
your  own  Detroit— that  they  must  make  their 
living  and  flnd  their  security. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  believed  that 
the  business  cycle  was  a  disease  of  our  sys- 
tem for  which  there  was  no  cure.    It  was 
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bitter  medicine.    But  knowing  no  alterna- 
tive, we  accepted  it. 

Today  we  know  better.  With  good  plan- 
ning, with  close  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business,  we  know  that  the  level 
of  business  activity  can  oe  sustained.  We 
know  that  resulting  Jobs  can  be  provided. 

DEPRESSIONS  CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

In  my  opinion,  the  Naticn  will  never  again 
accept  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  No 
longer  will  cur  people  accept  insecurity  in 
peacetime,  when  the  powtr  of  our  economy 
to  create  abundance  has  been  so  vividly 
proven  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  economic  security 
Is  Incompatible  with  the  fi  ee-euterprlse  sys- 
tem. That,  in  my  Judgment,  is  nonsense. 
It  is  nonsense  because  It  fi.ils  to  distinguii^h 
between  the  risks  of  comp«!tition,  which  are 
and  must  be  part  of  our  sys:em,  and  the  risks 
of  depression,  which  no  man,  however  effi- 
cient, however  enterprising   can  overcome. 

During  the  periods  of  depression  It  is  not 
the  Inefllclent  business  alone  that  goes  under, 
but  the  efficient  as  well.  In  depression,  it  Is 
not  the  Inefficient  or  the  lazy  worker  alone 
who  cannot  flnd  a  Job,  but  the  efficient  and 
the  industrious  one  as  well. 

Americans  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
a  system  In  which  the  efllclent  will  thrive 
and  the  productive  and  the  resourceful  can 
flnd  rewards  commensuraie  with  the  con- 
tribution they  can  make  to  our  society.  To 
attain  this  goal,  it  is  imperative  that  mar^ 
kets  be  maintained  for  all  who  can  produce 
and  that  resulting  Job  opportunities  be  pro- 
vided for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work.  The  free -enterprise  system  can  never 
fulfill  Its  promise  unless  tl^is  Is  done. 

Let  me  state  most  emphatically  that  this 
does  not  mean  Government  competition  with 
Industry  or  Government  ccntrol  of  industry. 
It  means  a  Government  that  encourages,  that 
stimulates,  that  supports  f -ee  enterprise  and 
the  initiative  of  the  individual.  The  essen- 
tial role  of  Government  in  cur  economic  fu- 
ture, backed  by  the  will  of  all  of  our  people, 
must  be  to  underwrite  a  lilgh  level  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  thereby  -.o  release  the  full 
energies  of  all  our  people  under  our  demo- 
cratic free-enterprise  system. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  we  are  the 
Government.  The  Government  responds  to 
our  will  and  our  direction  That  point  will 
bear  constant  repetition  because  fear  of 
government  may  be  the  most  dangerous  sin- 
gle stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  a  vigorous, 
dynamic,  expanding,  free-enterprise  economy 
In  the  years  following  the  war. 

As  a  public  service  we  present  this   im- 
portant contribution  to  American  thinking. 
International  Latex  Corporation, 

Playtex  Park,  Dover,  Del. 


Preiidential  Election  in  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

of  NEBRASiCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  25  (leuislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Riccrd  a  short  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Argentines  See  Opportu- 
nity To  Elect  Their  Prendent,"  by  Stan- 
ley Johnston,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  May  24.  1944. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Argentines  See  OppoRTDNrrr  To  Elect 
Their  President 

(By  Stanley  Johnston) 

Out  of  the  political  confusion  caused  In 
Argentina's  national  affairs  by  repeated 
coups  d'etat  In  recent  months  are  emerging 
indications  to  inspire  hope  among  her  people 
they  may  be  granted  the  first  election  held 
In  the  dictator-governed  republic  in  7  years. 

But  realization  of  the  hope  is  tangled  with 
the  political  destiny  of  Col.  Juan  Peron,  a 
strong  man  credited  with  the  behind-the- 
scenes  ccntrol  of  the  present  Army  clique 
regime. 

fehon  has  ambitions 

Informed  Argentines  contend  that  Peron 
has  aspirations  to  become  the  nation's  chief 
executive.  But  because  he  has  a  craving  to 
be  a  popular  figure  and  is  being  frustrated 
in  that  desire  by  increasing  public  disfavor 
with  his  Junta  government,  these  observers 
say  his  vnnity  may  Induce  him  to  call  an 
election  at  which  he  will  be  a  candidate  for 
President. 

Peron  emerged  from  virtual  obscurity  as 
a  mid-rank  officer  to  head  the  Army  group 
known  as  the  colonels'  lodge,  which  has  en- 
gineered two  revolts  in  the  past  year.  He 
now  operates  from  the  background  position 
of  Acting  Minister  of  War  In  the  present 
Cabinet  nominally  headed  by  President  Gen. 
Edelmiro  Farrell. 

The  last  Argentine  election  was  held  Sep- 
tember 5.  1937.  when  Roberto  M.  Ortiz  was 
elected  President.  Because  of  near  blind- 
ness, he  resigned  June  27,  1942.  and  the  Pres- 
idency automatically  was  assumed  by  the 
Vice  President ,  Ramon  S.  Castillo. 

ELECTION  blocked 

Castillo's  conservative  government  was 
overthrown  on  June  4.  1943,  while  preparing 
for  the  next  constitutionally  provided  elec- 
tion, which  was  to  have  been  held  last  fall. 
Castillo  was  removed  by  a  swift  coup  headed 
by  Gen.  Pedro  Ramirez,  who  had  been  min- 
ister of  war  In  Castillo's  cabinet. 

Ramirez  became  president  after  his  col- 
league. Gen.  Arturo  Rawson,  had  ruled  for  a 
few  days,  but  was  turned  out  February  24  in 
a  palace  coup,  detai's  of  which  only  now  are 
becoming  known  His  post  was  taken  over 
by  Farrell,  who  had  been  his  vice  president. 

When  Ramirez  moved  to  Join  other  Lalin 
American  countries  In  breaking  with  the  Axis, 
he  was  opposed  to  the  small  pro-Nazi  group 
in  the  Argentina  foreign  office  and  by  the 
strongly  nationalistic  forces.  The  latter  con- 
tended their  country's  future  lay  In  following 
an  independent  course  to  maintain  its  trade 
with  Europe  after  the  war. 

Ramirez  finally  severed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Axis  on  January  26.  Immedi- 
ately the  American  State  Department  took 
credit  for  the  break  and  hailed  it  as  a  result 
of  our  administration's  good  neighbor  policy. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  dissent  in  the 
power  group,  Peron  moved  another  front  man 
forward,  Ramlrta  was  ousted  in  February  and 
Farrell  became  executive  vice  president. 

It  was  said  in  Buenos  Aires  that  Ramirez 
wrote  Into  his  resignation  the  charge  that  on 
the  night  of  February  24  he  was  seized  by 
military  officers  acting  for  Peron  and  Farrell. 
and  taken  to  a  house  in  a  Buenos  Aires 
suburb.  There  he  was  accused,  he  declared, 
of  having  lied  when  he  explained  that  he 
broke  with  the  Axis  because  of  Nazi  espionage 
in  Argentina.  He  actually  acted,  his  accusers 
contended,  because  he  had  given  way  under 
presstire  from  the  United  States,  as  Indicated 
by  our  claim  to  credit  for  the  Argentina  break. 


WRriES    ACCUSATIONS 

Ramirez  submitted  his  resignation  but 
wrote  into  it  these  events  and  accusations 
and  his  denials. 

Despite  efforts  during  the  Intervening  15 
days  to  hide  from  Argentines  the  fact  that 
Ramirez  had  resigned,  the  news  leaked  out. 
and  the  people  learned,  to  their  distaste,  of 
the  fight  for  personal  power  within  the  junta. 

The  Farrell  junta  moved  early  to  control 
the  press  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  im- 
posing a  close  censorship  on  Argentina  news- 
papers, the  new  government  attacked  on 
technical  allegations  two  United  States  world 
news  services,  the  United  Press  and  \osoci- 
ated  Press,  and  for  a  short  time  halted  their 
operations. 

Adding  to  the  unhapplness  of  the  Argen- 
tines over  these  domestic  matters  was  their 
concern  over  the  United  Slates'  failure  to 
recognize  the  new  government,  which  has 
reopened  the  entire  question  of  Argentina's 
support  of  the  Allies  against  the  Axis. 

It  is  this  growing  disapproval,  many  Ar- 
gentines believe,  that  will  Induce  Peron  to 
call  an  election. 


Essential  Need  of  an  Adequate  Peacetime 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF  VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday.  May  25, 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Apijendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  therein  the  recent  address  of 
Mr.  Almon  E.  Roth,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  American  Shipping. 
Inc.,  in  San  Francisco  on  May  22.  1944. 
at  a  Maritime  Day  luncheon  jointly 
sjDonsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ma- 
rine Exchange,  the  Propeller  Club,  and 
the  Commercial  Club  of  San  Francisco: 

As  a  nation  we  have  learned  some  bitter 
lessons  out  of  the  cruel  experiences  of  this 
war.  One  such  lesson  is  the  essential  need 
of  an  adequate  peacetime  merchant  ma- 
rine— prepared  to  serve  in  time  of  war. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  American  citizen  that  the  cost  of  this 
war  in  terms  of  time,  lives,  and  money  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  our  lack  of  suffi- 
cient merchant  ships  to  serve  as  Army  and 
Navy  auxiliaries  at  the  outset  of  hostilities. 
The  tragic  lack  of  ships  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  deflcierxy  hampered  our  fighting 
forces  run  like  a  theme  through  the  recent 
reports  of  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King.  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Fle«t, 
and  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Admiral  King  said,  in  part — I  quote — "no 
maritime  nation  has  ever  been  able  to  fight  a 
war  successfully  without  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine — something  we  did  not  have 
when  the  two-octan  Navy  was  authorized. 
Although  we  had  made  some  progress  and 
had  for  some  months  been  increasing  our 
defenses  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  our 
armed  forces  and  our  production  were  not 
adequately  expanded  and  developed  to  per- 
mit our  taking  the  over-all  offensive  in  any 
theater..  The  Army  Ground  and  Air  Porces 
and  our*  shipping  were  not  yet  preparad  to 
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inov«  overseas  tn  sulTJclent  strength  for  an 
ctfensive.  and  the  Navy,  even  without  the 
loaaca  lustalned  at  Pearl  Harbor,  could  not 
alone  carry  the  war  to  the  enemy.  We  were, 
tberefore.  forced  to  assume  the  defensive  In 
both  oceans,  while  preparations  for  an 
amphlbiotu  war  were  intensified." 

General  ISarshall  in  bis  report  said.  In  part, 
X  quote,  as  follows:  "Our  developments  were 
made  In  the  light  of  limited  resources  In 
troops  and  equipment  at  the  time  and  a  con- 
tlnued  lack  of  sufllclent  ocean  tonnage  or 
landing  craft,  or  both,  and  were  Influenced 
also  by  the  length  of  the  turn-around  re- 
quired of  ocean  shipping  and  the  limited 
dock  facilities  available.  For  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  military  op- 
erations in  the  Pacific  area  and  In  the  Par 
Cast,  created  unprecedented  logistical  prob- 
lem* with  raapect  to  shipping.  Tlma  and 
•psM  faetort  tfletatad  our  strategy  to  a  con- 
«tf«mM«  dagTM.  To  land  and  maintain 
American  forces  In  Australia,  required  more 
than  twice  the  shipping  tonnage  neceaaary 
for  almitar  American  forces  In  Burope  or 
north  Africa— shipping  limitation*  preclufSetf 
the  early  diepatch  of  large  bodlee  of  ground 
isoaft." 
•ilU  MOltog  General  Marshall: 
In  planning  the  north  African  campaign, 
the  mllttary  daalred  to  make  initial  landings 
to  the  e8«t  of  Algiers,  but  the  lack  of  ship- 
ping and  of  landing  boste  and  aircraft  ear- 
rlera  at  the  time  made  this  procedure  Im- 
practicable. It  was  desired  to  carry  out  the 
operation  early  in  the  fall,  but  It  was  neces- 
aary  to  delay  until  November  In  order  to  re- 
ceive a  large  number  of  craft  from  the  ship- 
yards and  provide  and  train  the  crews  for  the 
operation  of  these  Tesaels."  End  of  quote. 
In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  shipping  re- 
-  quired  for  the  conduct  of  modem  warrare. 
General  Marshall  said,  "the  tremendous 
amount  of  shipping  required  for  a  modern 
army  la  not  generally  understood.  For  In- 
atance.  in  computing  Initial  shipping  re- 
quirements, an  average  of  six  measurement 
tons  of  cargo  space  per  man  is  required. 
Maintenance  requirements  average  one  meas- 
urement ton  per  man  per  month." 

These  reports  furnish  convincing  expert 
evidence  of  the  vital  part  which  shipping  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  or  any  other  war. 

But  the  value  of  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  does  not  rest  alone  upon  its  usefulness 
as  a  meani;  of  conducting  successful  warfare. 
Ample  shipping  facilities  are  also  a  potent 
form  of  insurance  against  war. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Japan's  decision  to 
wtge  war  against  this  Nation,  and  Its  dastard- 
ly attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor,  were  predicated 
upon  the  knowledge  that  this  country 
lacked  not  only  fighting  ships,  but  also  the 
merchant  ships  which  would  be  required  to 
wage  an  Immediate  and  effective  war  through- 
cut  the  broad  expimaes  of  the  Pacific. 

By  the  same  token.  Germany  certainly 
counted  upon  the  Inadequacy  of  our  shipping 
facilities  in  appraising  her  chances  for  suc- 
cess when  she  plunged  the  world  Into  conflict. 
It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  principal 
hope  for  maintaining  future  world  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
Allies  to  police  the  world  against  future  wars. 
Our  NaUon's  reaponalbllity.  In  this  connec- 
tion, will  require  the  maintenance  of  a  navy 
several  times  the  else  of  our  prewar  fleet. 
This  mearu  that  our  merchant  marine,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  that  Navy,  m\ut  be  strengthened 
oonraapondingly. 

As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
faced  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  and  because 
of  the  imp<fftant  role  which  merchant  ships 
will  continue  to  play  throughout  this  war, 
the  American  public  Is  for  the  moment  mer- 
chant-marine minded.  There  la  hardly  a 
family  in  this  broad  land  which  does  not  have 
a  very  direct  and  perscknal  stake  In  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  American  merchant  marine. 
k;nn«ma  of  ova  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
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carried  to  far  distant  sht>re8 
ships.    The  speed  with 
returned  to  their  homes 
the  war  Is  ended,  will  defend 
the  number  of  ships  avalla  ile 
portation.     In  the  meantlfae 
their  health,  and  their 
men,  will  depend  upon  oui 
them  with  requisite  equlpi  dent 
No  single  factor  bears  mon 
probable  length  of  this 
to  trarisport  men  and 
and  to  keep  them  properly 
■But   we   must   not   be 
security. 

If  history   repeats  Itsel 
terest  of  the  moment  is 
tlnued  support  for  a  str^g 
rlne  once  the  war  has  enqed 

For  many  years  It  has 
national  policy  to  malntafti 
rlne  adequate  for  purposes 
stifflclsnt  to  carry  our 
commerce  and  a 
forelfa  trad*. 

Unforttwately.  however 
on  preachment  and  shtn-t 

The   First   World   War, 
fourtd  u*  woefully  unprepi^red 
facilities,    Tbsn.  ss  now, 
and  ships  without  regard 
tie  race  against  time. 

Wb«B  the  war  ended  we 
our  hands  snd  allowed 
marine,  built  at  such 
to  nist  and  rot.    Believe  It 
build  one  new  dry-cargo 
States  for  use  In  foreign 
and  1936.    We  became  a 
power.    There  grew  up  in 
Biderable   body  of  fallacious 
which  held  that  we  did 
marine;  that.  Indeed,  an 
fleet  was  a  positive  natic^al 
cause  other  countries, 
us    shipping    services, 
products. 

When  this  war  struck 
two  fortuitous  clrcumsta4ce8 
the  full  consequences  of 

Fortunately,  in   1936. 
a  program  which  called 
of  500  ships  during  the 
thotigh  the  first  Ehip  unde  : 
not  launched  until  April 
Commission,   under    the 
of    Admiral    Land,    and 
chairmanship  of  Admiral 
much    valuable    planning 
before  the  outbreak  of 
planning  greatly  facllitatec 
tion  program. 

We  had.  at  the  outset 
the    wholly    Inadequate 
6.600,000  gross  tons.     The 
yards  for  1943  totaled 
000   tons.     In   1944  we   s4all 
credible  total  of  30,000 
gain  some  conception  of 
these  figures  when  I  reml4d 
outbreak  of  war,  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  entire  worl< 
60,000,000  tons. 

The  task  of  recruiting 
to  man  cur  new  ships  ha  i 
under  the  competent  direction 
San    Franciscan,    Capt. 
In  the  short  space  of  2^ 
personnel  has  been  more 

The  second  fortuitous 
too  oft*n  has  been  overlooked 
withstanding  the  lack  of 
our  merchant  marine,  w< 
at  least  the  nucleus  of  an 
and  operated  maritime 
cleus  has  proved  Invaluallle 
fort.    The  shipping  indvis  ry 
Ing  to  a  full  wartime  basi  s 
Harbor.     Today  it  is  the 
portation  facility  In  the 
wholly  devoted  to  war 
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Its  ships,  and  practically  all  of  Its  shore 
esUblishments,  have  been  engaged  In  full- 
time  war  pursuits  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Not  many  Americans  understand  that, 
while  the  Maritime  Commission  has  carried 
on  and  superviEed  the  gigantic  tasks  of  build- 
ing ships,  the  major  portion  of  our  American 
tonnage  Is  actually  operated  by  American 
private  shipping  firms.  In  cooperation  with 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  our  pri- 
vate operators  have  kept  our  ships  moving  in 
all  the  seven  seas,  and  to  and  from  ports 
where  American  ships  never  have  called 
before. 

The  construction  feats  of  the  shipbuilding 
Industry  and  the  heroic  services  of  our  offi- 
cers and  crews  quite  properly  have  been 
widely  acclaimed.  Little,  however,  has  so  far 
been  said  about  the  spendid  contribution 
which  the  management  side  of  the  shipping 
Industry  has  made  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  Is  or  Ms  have 
yet  been  awarded  to  shipping  management. 

As  a  part  of  our  Marltlms  Doy  celebration, 
It  Is  altogtthsr  fitting  that  w*  pause  to  pay 
tribuu  to  th*  thousand*  of  American  oiB- 
cers  and  •eamen  who  have  lost  th*tr  liv** 
In  the  service  of  their  country,  and  to  ap- 
plaud tb*  many  thousands  who  today  are 
braving  storms  and  military  dtstructlon  to 
eonvoy  our  troops  snd  equipment  to  the  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  earth. 

More  tbsn  10,000  American  seamen  have 
Bfcn  their  vessels  destroyed.  One  seaoun 
has  served  on  13  different  torpedoed  ships. 
Notwithstanding  these  hazards,  our  seagoing 
personnel  has  Increased  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment from  60,000  to  approximately  150,000 
men. 

It  is  a  significant  and  heartening  fact  that 
approximately  95  percent  of  otir  crews  are 
American  citizens. 

We  should  also  pay  tribute  at  this  time  to 
the  many  old-timers  who.  at  the  call  of  their 
Government,  voluntarily  have  returned  to 
the  sea  from  other  walks  of  life,  to  assist  and 
train  the  Inexperienced  men  who  comprise 
such  a  large  proportion  of  our  new  personnel. 

Government,  management,  and  labor,  with 
splendid  teamwork,  are  accomplishing  the 
most  gigantic  transportation  undertaking  in 
all  history. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  shall  be 
able,  by  similar  teamwork,  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  adequate  merchant  marine  In 
peacetime. 

In  appraising  the  chances  for  successful 
post-war  private  operation  of  a  greatly  en- 
larged American  merchant  marine,  we  must 
be  realistic  and  take  into  account  certain 
difficulties  and  handicaps  which  He  ahead. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
even  before  the  war  our  operating  costs  were 
approximately  35  percent  higher  than  those 
of  our  foreign  competitors.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing a  vessel  in  an  American  shipyard 
was  almost  twice  the  cost  of  foreign  construc- 
tion. One  of  our  most  difficult  problems  will 
be  to  meet  the  post-war  competition  of  for- 
eign maritime  nations  without  undue  sacri- 
fice of  the  living  standards  of  our  operating 
personnel. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938  takes 
cognizance  of  this  fundamental  difficulty  and 
authorizes  the  payment  of-  so-called  con- 
struction and  operation  subsidies  to  equalize 
American  costs  with  foreign  costs.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  these  allowances  are 
available  only  to  vessels  which  are  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce.  They  are  not  available 
to  our  domestic  ships. 

Incidentally,  construction  differentials  are 
not  boimtles  which  are  granted  to  ship  oper- 
ators. They  are.  In  effect,  equalization  allow- 
ances which  merely  make  It  possible  for  an 
American  shipowner  to  obtain  ships  from 
American  shipyards  at  a  cost  no  greater  than 
that  at  which  they  might  be  purchased  In 
foreign  yards.  Their  prlmary»purpose  Is  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  American  ves- 
sels In  American  shipyards.   It  has  sometimes 
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been  Improperly  charged  that  these  equaliza- 
tion payments  constituie  a  form  of  unfair 
International  competition.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  There  Is  nothing  un- 
fair In  equalizing  the  amount  of  capital 
which  which  the  Amerlcsm  shipowner  Invests 
In  his  ships  with  the  amount  which  a  foreign 
shipowner  pays  for  his  fleet. 

There  are  many  uncertainties  which  make 
It  extremely  difficult  to  envision  the  future 
of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

No  one  can  forecast,  iis  yet,  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty,  what  the  post-war  volume 
of  either  domestic  or  fcreign  trade  will  be. 
Among  the  many  Indeterminable  factors 
which  enter  Into  the  fcreign  trade  picture, 
are  such  items  as  embargoes,  tariffs,  rates  of 
exchange,  national  Incomes  of  various  na- 
tions, and  the  rapidity  w^th  which  devastated 
countries  ars  rehabilitated. 

The  volume  of  foreign  trade,  which  will  be 
available  for  American  stlps  may  depend,  In 
part,  upon  international  understandings 
which  will  not  be  arrived  at  until  th*  peace 
conference. 

At  present  we  do  not  even  know  to  what 
extent  or  on  what  terms  American -ownrd 
ships  will  be  turned  over  to  our  torelgn  com- 
petitors. 

Until  com*  of  these  uncertainties  have  been 
resolved  Into  known  facts,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  amount  of  tonnage 
which  can  be  soundly  employed  in  otir  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

There  Is  every  incUcatlon  that  we  will  end 
the  war  with  more  ships  than  we  will  require 
for  our  own  use.  Unfortunately,  however, 
many  of  these  vessels  cannot  be  readily  uti- 
lized In  some  types  of  service.  The  Maritime 
Commission  now  is  concentrating,  very 
wisely,  upon  the  construction  of  fast  vessels 
of  the  C  type.  But  even  these  fast  ships 
do  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  some 
trades  and  routes.  It  Is  certain  that  our 
foreign  competitors  In  due  course  will  re- 
habilitate their  decimated  fleets  with  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  types  of  vessels. 
In  view  of  our  high  wage  scales,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  our  post-war  mer- 
chant marine  should  likewise  be  equipped 
with  equally  efficient  ships.  No  one  can  fore- 
tellhow  many  of  the  more  suitable  types  will 
be  accessible  for  commercial  use,  or  how 
soon  they  will  become  available^ 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  our  operating  tonnage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  engaged  In  do- 
mestic commerce.  If  this  Important  segment 
of  our  maritime  Industry  is  to  survive,  It 
must  be  able  to  keep  Its  operating  costs 
within  rate  ceilings  which  are  geared  to  the 
cost  of  other  forms  of  domestic  transporta- 
tion. 

As  already  pointed  out,  our  domestic  trade 
is  not  eligible  to  receive  either  construction 
or  operating  differential  payments  from  the 
Government. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  replace  and 
expand  our  domestic  fleets  on  a  capital  struc- 
ture which  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable return. 

A  factor  of  prime  Importance  to  both  our 
domestic  and  foreign  lines  is  the  possibility 
of  developing  more  efficient  and  economical 
methods  of  handling  cargo.  Few  people 
realize  that  In  many  Instances  the  cost  of 
loading  and  discharging  cargo  constitutes  as 
much  as  40  (>ercent  of  the  total  cost  of 
handling  and  transportation. 

An  exceedingly  important  Item  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  enabled  to  compete  In  the  world 
shipping  markets  Is  the  question  of  whether 
our  steamship  companies  shall  be  permitted 
to  operate  air  transports  In  conjimctlon  with 
their  surface  operations. 

American  shipping  companies  have  a  great 
background  of  experience  and  fcreign  con- 
tacts which  rp"  prove  most  valuable  in  pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  American  air  trans- 
portation.   Their  overseas  staffs  are  familiar 


with  customs  and  other  regulations,  and 
much  of  their  existing  personnel  and  knowl- 
edge can  be  utilized  to  give  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical air  service.  Common  sense  dictates 
that  these  valuable  assets  shovild  not  be 
wasted. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  our  foreign 
shipping  competitors  are  prepared  to  inte- 
grate their  surface  traffic  with  overseas  air 
service.  Some  were  so  doing  bCiore  tne  war. 
Others  are  preparing  now  to  offer  their  cus- 
tomers a  combined  sea  and  air  service  after 
the  war.  Tet  today  it  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  this  Government  will  permit 
our  own'merchant  marine  to  meet  this  com- 
petition on  an  even  footing. 

It  would  be  folly  to  ask  out  shipping  indus- 
try to  engage  In  a  fiercely  competitive  enter- 
prise while  bound  In  an  economic  strait 
jacket.  Tet  that  is  precisely  what  some  short- 
sighted persons  would  have  us  do.  For- 
tunately. I  think  we  can  rely  on  plain  Ameri- 
can common  sense  to  tak*  care  of  thi*  situa- 
tion, 

In  thi*  connection,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  our  own  San  Frandaco  Congressman,  tl»* 
Honorabl*  Ricmaro  J,  Wilcn,  is  taking  a 
lending  and  effective  part  In  the  effort  to 
establish  the  right  of  steamthip  companies 
to  engage  in  foreign  air-borne  commerce. 

A  fatal  error  into  which  we  as  a  nation 
must  not  fall  is  the  philosophy  of  "let  the 
Government  do  it."  We  hsve  been  much  too 
prone  in  the  past  to  shrug  off  our  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  snd  turn  the  job  over  to 
Washington.  In  wartime,  of  course,  there 
has  to  be  a  great  measure  of  central  direc- 
tion of  our  whole  economy  and  of  its  indi- 
vidual units,  and  shipping  certainly  has  been 
no  exception.  But  the  shipping  Industry  does 
not  propose  to  shirk  Its  responsibilities  in 
planning  for  the  peace,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  public  will  lend  the  required  sup- 
port. 

Admiral  Land  has  expressed  the  Maritime 
Commission's  attitude  In  these  words — I 
quote : 

"These  war  problems  have  obviously  neces- 
sitated a  considerable  governmental  control 
and  direction  of  private  business.  But  It  IB 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  return  of  that  con- 
trol to  private  business  when  the  war  emer- 
gency no  longer  exists  is  a  definite  part  of 
our  program.  That,  as  you  well  know,  has 
been  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  since  Its  establishment. 
There  has  been  no  change  In  that  policy.  It 
is  evident  that  post-war  plans  for  a  greater 
merchant  marine  must  be  based  upon  that 
premise.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  must  serve  as  the  main- 
stay of  transportation  In  the  economic  res- 
toration of  world  commerce  when  the  victory 
has  been  won  " 

If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  and  healthy 
merchant  marine  and  keep  It  so  In  the  years 
to  come.  It  must  attract  private  capital. 
That  means  that  conditions  will  have  to  be 
such  that  our  shipping  can  earn  a  reason- 
able return  and  present  to  capital  a  long- 
range  Incentive. 

That  Is  why,  in  my  opinion,  it  Is  of  first 
Importance  that  the  Government  chart  its 
own  course  at  the  earliest  possible  date  as  to 
those  Issues  which  fall  solely  within  the  prov- 
ince of  government.  How  much  merchant 
tonnage  does  the  Navy  think  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  Its  needs  for  auxiliaries  In 
the  post-war  era?  How  nruch  of  our  present 
tonnage  does  the  Government  propose  to 
turn  over,  if  any,  to  friendly  competing  na- 
tions, and  on  what  terms?  How  much  does 
It  propose  to  lay  up  as  a  reserve,  and  what 
types  of  ships  are  to  be  placed  in  that  re- 
serve? What  commitments.  If  any.  will  our 
Government  make  as  to  allocation  of  for- 
eign-trade routes? 

We  of  the  shipping  Industry  pledge  our 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  government 
In  arriving  at  answers  to  these  and  the  other 
vexing  problems  which  He  ahead.     At  the 


same  time  we  pledge  that  we  shall  bend  our 
own  best  energies  to  the  solution  of  those 
problems  which  He  In  the  shipping  Industry's 
own  province. 

We  are  all  agreed.  I  take  It.  as  to  objectives. 
The  Job  now  Is  to  find  the  ways  and  means. 
To  that  end  let  us  all — In  governnrent,  in  the 
Industry,  In  labor,  and  as  good  citizens — 
dedicate  ourselves  on  this  Maritime  Day. 


The  Communittt  Know  What  They  Want 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHMAM 

IN  THE  HOUBt  OF  RSPRMINTATIW 

Tuesday,  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiaalon  grtnted,  there  U  printed 
herewith  tn  article  by  Frank  R.  Kent, 
M  follows: 

BaowDCR  E»n>oaacMC*rT  or  Fooam  Tism  Dk- 

CLAREO  Both  Logical  awd  Comsutsmt 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

For  the  Communist  Party,  which  now  calls 
itself  the  Communist  Political  Association, 
to  favor  Blr.  Roosevelt's  fourth-term  candi- 
dacy is  entirely  logical  and  consistent. 

This  was  forecast  many  months  ago  by  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Earl  Browder.  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  released  from  prison  "In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  unity"  nearly  2  years  ago.  and 
will  surprise  no  one. 

In  his  demand  for  a  fourth  Roosevelt  term. 
Mr.  Browder  was  so  far  ahead  of  all  others 
that  he  easily  can  establish  his  claim  to 
being  the  original  fourth  termer. 

The  C.  I.  O.  leaders,  the  city  bosses,  such 
as  Hague  and  Kelly,  all  followed  Mr.  Browder — 
they  did  not  precede  him.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Browder  Is  not  swinging  his  party  for  a 
fourth  term  because  of  the  presidential  par- 
don. In  all  probability  he  would  have  taken 
the  lead  In  the  movement  If  he  were  still  In 
Jail. 

Support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal 
has  been  a  Communist  Party  policy  since 
1936.  The. Communists  supported  Mr.  Roose- 
velt even  when  they  had  a  Presidential  can- 
didate of  their  own.  They  supported  him 
even  when  he  found  It  politically  expedient 
to  say  he  did  not  desire  their  support.  And 
the  reason  the  Communists  have  been  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  so  long  and  are  for  him  so 
unitedly  this  time  is  very  clear  Indeed. 

MOVE   TOWARD   "OTTB   COALS" 

They  have  publicly  declared  it  upon  various 
occasions.  In  brief.  It  Is  that  the  Roosevelt 
policies  and  the  New  Deal  tend  In  the  Com- 
mimist  direction  and,  better  than  anything 
else,  help  move  the  country  toward  "our 
goals."  Conununlst  platforms  have  said  this 
in  so  many  words  and  Mr.  Browder,  the  Com- 
munist leader,  h&a  proclaimed  It  in  his 
speeches. 

Until  quite  recently,  one  of  the  clearly  un- 
derstood goals  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
to  bring  about  an  economic  chaos  In  this 
country  out  of  which  communism  would 
emerge.  The  New  Deal  being  clearly  headed 
toward  economic  chaos,  the  Communist  sup- 
port was  clearly  Intelligent  from  their  stand- 
point. 

Early  In  1942,  during  the  deportation  pro- 
ceeding against  Harry  Bridges,  radical  West 
coast  C.  I.  O.  labor  leader.  Attorney  General 
Blddle  characterized  the  Communist  Party  as 
an  agency  which  advocated  the  overthrow  of 
the  United  States  Government.  A  very  short 
time  ago  through  Mr.  Browder,  It  was  an- 
noimced  that  the  Communist  Party  would 
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pot  no  PreiUtentlal  candidate  In  the  field 
tta»  year  and  intended  to  dlaaolve  aa  a 
pomiM*-r«ty. 

'^  Ita  cooTcntlon  on  Sunday  It  changed  Ita 
and  a<lnptirrt  a  constitution  in  which 
raa  i^ronounced  upon  all  tboae 
to  "mtbrert.  undermine,  weaken,  or 
Ofwthrow  anj  or  all  institutions  ot  American 
Tlius,  the  leopard  changed  Its 
at  least,  such  Is  the  Idea  sought 
to  tM  promulgated.  Of  eonrae.  none  but  the 
moat  completely  credulous  believe  any  such 
thing. 

The  change  in  name  means  nothing.  The 
abandonment  of  the  separate  party  Idea  re- 
lleres  the  leaders  of  both  labor  and  expense. 
It  In  no  way  weakens  their  position  as  a 
solid  Tottng  bloc.  It  Involves  no  change  in 
either  leadership  or  alms.  It  Increases  their 
political  potency. 

XASIZB  "TO  aOBX  T%OU   WITHIN" 

It  makes  it  easier  for  the  Communists  to 
•Txjre  from  within,*'  and  anyone  who  does 
not  think  they  have  been  successfully  t>oring 
might  pondar  the  completeness  with  which  it 
now  has  taken  control  oi  the  American  La- 
bor Party  in  New  York.  It  would  also  be 
illuminating  to  read  the  long  list  of  C.  I.  O. 
leade-.*,  white  and  colored,  who  attended  the 
flnt  gathering  of  the  Communist  Political 
Anoelatlon  on  Sunday  in  New  York. 

Certainly,  that  list  goea  a  loog  way  toward 
eonttrmlng  the  frequent  cfaargea  at  lir.  John 
L.  Lewis  and  others  that  the  Communists  are 
1  -.  key  positions  Inside  the  big  C.  I.  O.  unions 
and  wield  the  real  power  within  the  organi- 
latioii.  As  things  stand  now,  Mr.  Browder. 
rapnientiug  the  communists,  and  the  Messrs. 
Phillip  Mu.Tay  and  Sidney  Hillman.  repre- 
senting the  C.  I.  O.,  are  the  moet  ardent  and 
articulate  advocates  of  the  fourth  term. 

The  "Liberal"  party,  composed  of  the  de- 
feated ri^t  wing  of  the  American  Labor  Party, 
has  also  declared  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  So  has 
the  Daily  Worker,  the  Communist  organ,  and 
all  the  other  left-wing  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  organizations. 

It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  all  of  thoae 
who  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term  are 
crackpots  and  radicals.  But  it  is  true  that 
all  thie  crackpots  and  radicals  want  a  fourth 
term.  That  vote  he  has  with  complete 
■olldlty. 

Moreover,  the  activity  <a  this  element  Is 
so  great,  its  propaganda  facilities  so  extraor- 
dinary and  its  finances  so  strong  that  it 
•eenw  bound  to  color  the  fourth -term  cam- 
paign— even,  some  think,  likely  to  have  more 
to  do  with  its  real  management  than  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Itself. 

It  is  not  stirprising  that,  as  they  observe 
these  radical  elements  rushing  to  the  front, 
r^iflar  Democrats  are  somewhat  appalled. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be 
speculations  as  to  whether  In  the  event  of 
another'  Rooaevelt  election,  the  communistic 
C.  I.  O.  would  not  be  In  position  really  to 
take  over  the  Democratic  Party.  At  any  rate, 
tbere  ie  a  great  deal  more  fourth-term  en- 
ertneed  at  tJUa  time  among  the 
than  among  the  regulars.  And  that 
la  logical,  too. 


A  Partisan  War  Labor  Boarj 


EXTENSION  (^  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  KSCHioafr 

W  TKE  ROUSE  OP  RSPKESEN'l  ATTVX3 

Titetdav.  May  23. 1944 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.     Ur.  Speaker.  David 
Lawranoe  aays  uniotis  are  out-guessux  j 


the  War  Labor  Board, 
comments: 


be(  n 
strike  re 


When  Chairman  Davis 
Board  says  that  it  is  nee 
in  order  to  prevent  the  no 
being  Ignored  by  labor  It 
saying  that  It  is  necesaar 
on  the  employer  in  order 
employees. 

For  in  many  eases  the 
have    maneuvered    the 
where,  after  they  have 
War  Labor  Board  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the 
ing  the  plant.     The 
reeomaaended  the  use  of 
striking  labor  unions,  and 
no-strike  pledge  has  been 
the  equivocal  statement 
are  unauthorized  do  not 

As  a  matter  of  fact 
frequently  maneuver  the 
into  the  position  of 
order  to  prove  to  their 
that   they   are   doing 
their  positions. 

AWAKENS  TO 


the  War  Labor 

to  seize  planU 

trike  pledge  from 

ilf.  he  la  in  fact 

to  put  preastire 

to  win  over  the 


8i<  uatlon 
caled 


employee  unions 

into  4>ne 

a  strike,  the 

unable  to  get 

except  by  seiz- 

adminfctratlon  has  never 

iny  penalties  for 

the  Idea  that  the 

1  ept  is  based  upon 

t  lat  strikes  which 

c  3unt  in  the  tally. 

la  tor  union  leaders 

War  Labor  Board 

a  property  In 

coifctltuent  members 

BOEDfthlng   to   J\istify 


selziig 


TT  roiNCT 


lias 


ai  d 


on  y 
ur  Lons. 


tb; 


th;y 


Lab<  r 


The  War  Labor  Board 
ened   to  this   tendency 
apply    some    sanctions    to 
The  National  Labor 
sisted    in    the   process 
condemnation  of  labor 
that  as  long   as  the   lator 
favorable  decisions  from 
and  the  National  Labor 
support   these  decisions 
cisions  go  against  them 
bers    and   either    wlthdraN ' 
tlon  in  the  boards  or 

The    real    reason    for 
unions  have  not  really  a 
which    employers    have 
namely,  that  the  War 
unto  itself   the   power  of 
tration.     No  labor  leader 
will  accept  Government 
time  and  very  few  of 
ing  to  accept  compulsory 
time. 

The  truth  Is  that  every 
posal  of  legislate  compul3<^ry 
been  rebuffed  by  the  labor 
that    a   Government 
settlement  is  not  relishec 
when  the  orders  are 
ployee,  but  most  of  the 
Labor    Board    have    been 
ployers.    That  Is  why  the 
without   any   authority 
ordered  "maintenance  of 
tracts. 

The    War   Labor    Board 
groups,  namely,  labor 
agement  representatives, 
lie  representatives.     The 
tives,  as  reflected  in  thel 
the  main  favorable  to  the 
policy  of  ordering  the  * 
bership"  clauses  in  union 
consistently  supported  by 
members  of  the  lal)or 


boails 


THKST  BEHIND  CXAt7SI 


tioii 


aid 


The   theory  behind   the 
membership"  clause  is  tha  i 
should  be  given  some  sort 
loyalty  in  not  indulging  in 
tended  that  labor  imions 
count  of  wage  stabillisat 
their  members,  and   this 
drop-off    of    members, 
amoiints  of  labor  dues 
ment   put  Into  effect  the 
membership"  clause 
stay  in  the  union  once 

Tliere  ia  no  such  rewart 
irtio  falls  to  lock  out 
or  maintains  his  plant  evei  i 
to  keep  going  la  the  hope 


Here  are  his 


recently  awak- 
has   started    to 
striking    unions. 
Relatlt>ns  Board  has  as- 
to   receive   the 
The  fact  is 
unions  can  get 
War  Labor  Board 
Relations  Board,  they 
)ut  once   the   de- 
assail  the  mem- 
from    particlpa- 
igncfre  the  hearings. 

is    that    labor 

f  sreclated  the  fact 

a  ready    recognized, 

Board  has  taken 

compulsory   arbi- 

n  his  right  mind 

co;  opulsion  in  peace- 

thei  a  have  been  will- 

1  rbltratlon  in  war- 


suggestion  or  pro- 
arbitration  has 
leaders.    The  idea 
tribiinal    can    order    a 
by  labor  unions 
unfavorable  to  the  em- 
irders  of  the  War 
against    the    em- 
War  Labor  Board 
Congress,   has 
nembershlp"  con- 


ti  3m 


consists   of   three 

man- 

so-called  pub- 

mbllc  representa- 

declslons,  are  In 

abor  unions.    The 

of  mem- 

:ontracts  has  been 

the  three  public 


rep  esentatlves. 
tnd 


"ma  ntenanee 


'maintenance  of 
the  labor  unions 
>f  reward  for  their 
strikes.    It  is  con- 
ire  unable,  on  ac- 
to  get  much  for 
irould  result  in  a 
hence    in    the 
the  Qovem- 
"maintenance  of 
members  to 
Join. 

for  the  employer 

s  in  wartime. 

at  a  loss  in  order 

of  eventiialiy  get- 


UQless 


requ  ring 


thcr 


emp  oyeei 


ting  Into  the  black.  There  la  no  reward  for 
the  employer  who  is  the  victim  of  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  employees.  Nobody 
has  ever  suggested  that  he,  too,  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  he  Incurs  while  imlona 
fight  it  out.  Indeed,  there  U  no  fairness  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration  policies  Where 
the  employer  is  concerned- 

To  argue,  therefore,  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
seize  plants  In  order  to  prevent  an  epidemic 
of  strikes  is  merely  to  scratch  the  surface  and 
Ignore  the  fundamentals.  If  the  War  Labor 
Board  had  a  policy  that  applied  equally  be- 
tween the  employers  and  employees  there 
would  have  been  very  little  clamor  over  the 
seizure  of  the  property  of  employers  who  were 
recalcitrant. 


Must  We  Bankrupt  Indastry's  Sopply  of 
Trained  Technicians? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE  . 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mag  18.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
hysteria  of  war  we  rush  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  First  we  must  have  im- 
limited  suppUes  of  raw  material  and  com- 
modities of  every  description,  then  we 
find  we  are  oversupphed  with  many 
things  we  cannot  use.  Now  we  are  drain- 
ing our  schools  of  the  student  material 
on  which  America  must  depend  for  the 
future  technical  operation  of  its  indus- 
tries— if  we  are  not  to  go  into  a  hopeless 
recession  after  the  war.  This  mistaken 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  Government  is 
brought  to  our  attention  in  a  recent  com- 
munication from  Mrs.  J.  V.  Edeskuty,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  which  is  inserted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues : 

Mat  16.  1944. 
Was  ScRvm  CoMMirm. 

Vocational   TTaiiiing  Chatrman, 

Fifth  District.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

DiAB  Sia:  May  I  ask  your  cooperation  and 
help  on  the  following  information,  please? 

The  war  effort,  as  well  aa  the  peace  and  re- 
construction, will  depend  on  our  indiistries 
and  their  trained  technical  men. 

What  have  other  countries  done  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  technical  men? 

Germany  and  Russia  have  retained  per- 
haps half  their  technical  students  of  science; 
England  and  Canada  conserved  most  of  their 
students  in  engineering;  Canada  has  more 
than  twice  the  pre-war  number. 

WHAT  ABZ  WI  DOINOT 

For  the  past  2  years  no  hlgh-schoo!  grad- 
uates were  permitted  to  enter  engineering 
colleges.  This  reduced  the  present  number 
of  engineering  students  from  108.911  to  45.404 
in  October  1943.  In  January  1944  this  waa 
sharply  reduced  to  10,000.  Of  this  number 
6,800  are  now  In  school.  They  consist  of 
seniors  and  Juniors. 

The  latest  order  is  that  all  engineerlixg 
students  now  in  school  must  Join  the  armed 
forces  after  June  graduation  ezerclae* 
whether  they  complete  their  courses  or  not. 
(Quoted  from  article  by  Dr.  8.  C.  Llnd.  dean 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  MinneaoU,  in  the  May  Ben  of  Tau 
Beta  Pi,  magazine  of  an  honoraby  engineer- 
ing fraternity  which  only  the  best  students 
are  privueges  to  enter.)     A  great  majority  ot 
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these  students  are  given  scholarships  by  In- 
dustry for  poet-graduate  work,  and  moet  of 
our  research  workers  are  developed  from  thla 
group.  They  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue their  studies. 

WHAT  HAS  BIXM  DONS   INSTIAOt 

In  1944,  3.586  Tau  Beta  PI  students  and 
graduates  have  been  inducted  into  the  armed 
forces,  and  22  of  these  have  been  killed.  Such 
•  short-sighted  policy  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
aster to  our  industries,  and  eventually  to  our 
war  effort  and  the  peace  and  reconstruction. 
All  will  depend  on  our  trained  technical  men 
who  cannot  be  replaced  for  years  to  come. 

May  I  urge  prompt  consideration  be  given 
In  order  to  prevent  the  closing  of  our  en- 
gineering colleges?  That  the  present  stu- 
dents be  permitted  to  finish  their  courses  in 
science.  That  high-grade  student  graduates 
be  readmitted  to  colleges  for  post-graduate 
work,  and  that  present  personnel  in  essential 
Jobs  as  essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war, 
and  the  winning  of  the  peace  be  deferred. 

With  faith  in  your  abUity  to  help  In  con- 
sideration of  this  appeal. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mas.  J.  V.  Edeskutt,  M.  F.  W.  C, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A  Tax  That  Backfired 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25, 1944 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial captioned  "A  tax  that  backfired" 
recently  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

The  article  calls  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent 30-percent  Federal  tax  added  to  bills 
charged  by  those  cabarets  and  cafes 
which  oflfer  entertainment.  Prior  to  the 
current  tax  law,  5  percent  was  charged. 
In  other  words,  the  tax  was  raised  500 
percent.  Legislation  is  before  Congress 
to  reduce  the  30  percent  rate  to  10  per- 
cent. 

Unless  granted  relief,  many  well- 
known  cafes  throughout  the  Nation  will 
be  forced  to  close.  Net  result  drastically 
reduced  Federal  revenue  plus  numbers  of 
people  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
editorial  is  quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

A   TAX    THAT    BACKFiaED 

There  is  a  stable  axiom  in  economics  called 
the  law  of  diminishing  return.  It  is  taken 
generally  to  mean  that  Increase  In  capital  or 
labor  applied  beyond  a  certain  point  causes  a 
less  than  proportionate  increase  in  produc- 
tion. 

That  law  has  never  been  repealed  In  in- 
dustry— nor  in  taxation. 

Congress,  in  its  recent  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  bill  tried  to  repeal  It  In  the  case  of 
night  clubs  and  cafes  which  offer  entertain- 
ment— but  the  old  law  stands — unrepealed. 

Congress  put  a  tax  of  30  percent  on  the  bill 
charged  in  these  resorts,  and  the  result  Is 
that  patrons  stayed  away. 

That  has  caused  loss  to  the  establishfnents, 
and  they  have  discharged  entertainers  or 
omitted  entertainment  entirely  bo  that  this 
new  tax  need  not  be  levied  on  their  cus- 
tomers. 

Many  of  the  places  throughout  the  country 
have  closed  up,  thousands  of  musicians  and 
dancers  and  comedians  have  been  discharged, 
with  resiilting  decrease  to  the  Government  of 


income-tax  payments  which  could  have  been 
collected  on  their  usually  generous  salaries. 

Like  bad  money  drives  out  good  money,  bad 
taxes  kill  revenue 

Congress  overreached  Itself  In  this  tax,  and 
has  lost  Its  balance  in  cash.  The  high  tax 
defeated  its  purpose. 

Now  let  Congress  be  sensible  and  practical. 
Admitted  that  cafe  entertainment  is  a  luxury, 
but  people — including  servicemen — want 
some  luxuries  and  are  willing  to  pay^  reason- 
ably for  them — but  will  not  stand  extortion- 
ate taxes. 

So  Congress  should  hasten  to  repeal  that 
particular  unsound  clause  in  the  revenue  bill, 
make  the  tax  reasonable  and  collect  reason- 
able revenue  where  now  It  collects  nothing. 


Presenradon  of  Constitutional 
Goremment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25, 1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
clash  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  government  precipi- 
tated by  President  Roosevelt's  veto  of  the 
tax  bill  and  his  recent  action  relative  to 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  had  to  come 
sometime  if  the  trend  toward  totalitari- 
anism is  to  be  halted  and  constitutional 
Government  is  to  be  preserved.  Not 
until  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  the  resident 
of  the  White  House,  was  there  any  no- 
ticeable evidence  of  a  concerted  and  or- 
ganized campaign  to  place  extraordinary 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
through  transfer  of  authority  from  the 
legislative  to  the  executive  department. 
The  first  attempt  to  justify  this  change 
was  under  the  guise  of  the  emergency 
caused  by  the  depression.  Another  emer- 
gency, created  by  the  war,  then  devel- 
oped. While  we  are  all  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  every  activity  necessary  to  the 
winning  of  the  war,  yet  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  critical  situation  to 
obtain  from  Congress  authority  which 
was  vested  in  the  legislative  branch,  by 
provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  we  now  have 
scores  of  agencies  set  up  by  Executive  di- 
rective, and,  to  a  great  extent,  govern- 
ment by  bureaucratic  decree  Instead  of 
government  by  legislation.  Under  this 
management,  Government  bureaus  have 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  prac- 
tically every  individual  and  private  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  the  country. 

The  people  are  aroused.  Congress 
should  be  aroused,  and  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  the  power  of  these  Government  bu- 
reaus which  are  practically  destroying 
private  business  through  the  imposition 
of  penalties.  These  bureaus  have  a  con- 
trol over  Industry,  business  and  civilian 
life,  and  by  directives  make  our  laws  and 
then  serve  as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are 
fighting  the  greatest  war  in  history,  to 
preserve  our  freedom,  we  do  not  want  to 
lose  our  own  constitutional  form  of  gov- 


ernment. If  we  continue  to  allow  bu- 
reaucratic control  and  government  by 
Executive  decrees,  it  will  not  be  long  un- 
til the  legislative  branch  will  be  so 
stripped  of  authority  and  the  executive 
department  so  entrenched  that  any  at- 
tempt to  recover  constitutional  govern- 
ment will  be  doomed  for  defeat. 

So  again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  can  and  must  stop 
bureaucratic  control  or  government  by 
Executivp  directives.  We  represent  the 
people  and  we  stand  between  government 
by  representation  on  one  hand  and  gov- 
ernment by  bureaucracy  and  dictator- 
ship on  the  other.  We  must  lead  the  fight 
for  the  survival  of  our  American  institu- 
tions, our  American  people,  and  our 
American  form  of  government. 


Not  Feasible  for  Rehabilitation,  Now 
Prodacinf 
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Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  there  has  been  suc- 
cessfully established  one  of  the  most 
amazing  business  innovations  of  our 
modern  day.  Handicapped  Persons  In-  • 
dustries.  Inc. 

This  worthy  enterprise  was  launched 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  utilizing  the 
services  of  and  training  those  usually 
termed  "not  feasible  for  rehabilitation," 
and  it  employs  today  aproximately  30 
persons  who  are  either  deaf,  blind,  have 
lost  an  arm  or  leg,  or  are  otherwise  dis- 
abled by  congenital  defect,  injury,  or  dis- 
ease. 

Handicapped  Persons  Industries,  Inc., 
Is  unique  in  more  than  one  way.  Not 
only  does  it  pay  the  prevailing  wage  to 
its  employees  but  also  it  pays  imemploy- 
ment  insurance,  does  not  seek  exemption 
from  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  and  en- 
ables every  worker  so  employed  to  be- 
come beneficiary  of  social -security  and 
unemplosmient-insurance  benefits.  The 
objective  is  not  only  to  perfect  our  eco- 
nomic system  by  utilizing  the  talents  and 
abilities  of  individuals  ordinarily  con- 
signed to  the  "human  scrap  pile"  but  to 
lighten  the  tax  load  by  taking  these  peo- 
ple off  relief  rolls,  and  so  forth. 

This  industry,  a  nonprofit,  beneficent, 
educational  corporation,  was  conceived 
and  founded  by  my  fellow  townsman,  its 
president,  Harold  J.  McMahon,  himself 
a  cripple,  but  possessed  of  a  burning  de- 
sire to  aid  his  fellow  handicapped.  I 
understand  that  this  movement  is 
spreading  to  other  areas,  no  doubt  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  has 
proven  itself  to  be  practical  and  adapt- 
able to  the  needs  of  any  given  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  McMahon  is  also  a  national  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  Inc,  villi 
headquarters  in  Washingtoo.  D.  C. 
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federation,  as  is  well  known  to  Members 
of  Congress,  is  vigorously  campaigning 
for  a  national  program  for  all  the 
25.000.000  physically  handicapped  in 
America,  and  now  has  pending  before 
Congress  House  Resolution  230,  provid- 
ing that  the  House  Labor  Committee 
shall  investigate,  survey,  and  develop 
a  national  program  for  all  the  physically 
handicapped:  House  Joint  Resolution 
69  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  34.  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week;  H.  R  1867.  establishing 
an  office  of  personal  catastrophe  loans; 
and  House  Joint  Resolution  103  and 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  43.  establishing 
a  division  for  the  physically  handicapped 
in  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

A.  P.  P.  H.  has  officially  endorsed  the 
Handicapped  Persons  Industries,  Inc., 
and  anticipates  assisting  In  establish- 
ing similar  units  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Rkc- 
ORO  an  article  appearing  in  the  Four-F 
Digest,  a  publication  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  handicapped  people,  edited  by 
Mr.  Willard  H.  Woods,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  descriptive  of  Handicapped  Per- 
sons Industries.  Inc.,  and  I  trust  this  will 
be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress  as 
well  as  those  of  the  general  public  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  mil- 
lions of  our  handicapped  citizens: 

Nor  Pbasiblc  rot  Rxhabilitatioh.  Now 

PSOOOCINO 

•  (The  pbyBleally  handicapped  were  hired  In 
the  last  World  War  and  were  replaced  by 
•bl*-bodled  after  the  armlatloe.  -They  were 
alwa7«  the  laat  hired  aod  first  to  be  fired  so 
Harold  J.  McMahon  spent  years  planning  to 
establtah  a  factory  for  them.  Handicapped 
oonsKlered  "not  feasible  for  rehabilitation" 
under  the  Pederal-state  rehabllltatjon  pro- 
gram are  now  producing  hi  their  own  fac- 
tory.) 

H«re  Is  an  tntrodoctton  to  America's  most 
Interesting  and  possibly  most  useful  Indus* 
try.  It  Is  new,  unique,  dramatic.  It  Is  as 
human  and  humane  as  the  flag  Itself  and 
Btaads  for  the  same  thing — The  Handicapped 
Panons  Industries.  Inc.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — an 
orgulaatlon  that  is  operated  by  and  for 
physically  handicapped  people  In  Its  entirety. 
It  Is  the  culmination  of  a  dream  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  a  leg  33  jrears  ago  who  never 
let  that  prevent  him  from  being  Independent 
and  self-supporting.  However,  in  his  years 
of  dogged  determination  to  succeed,  he  ob- 
aerved  that  there  were  many  thousands  of 
physically  handicapped  individuals  who  per- 
haps did  not  have  the  same  opportunity  as 
he  had. 

The  story  la  an  Interesting  one — it  certainly 
Is  a  great  achievement — the  organization  has 
tremendous  posaiblllties  and  from  the  suc- 
em»  so  far  met,  its  activities  are  spreading 
Into  other  cities  and  will  spread  further. 

The  president  and  foimder  of  the  organ- 
ization la  Harold  J.  McMahon — Mac  to  his 
•mployeM.  In  1911  he  became  Infected  with 
osteomyelltia.  His  left  limb  was  amputated 
above  the  knee.  For  ndbrly  a  year  he  battled 
to  aava  his  left  arm.  which  also  was  infected 
With  osteomyelitis.  The  doctors  were  only 
able  to  accompllah  this  by  removing  one  of 
the  bones  from  his  lower  arm.  In  October 
19 la.  becatise  of  a  bone  deterioration,  he  frac- 
tured his  right  leg  above  the  knee.  For 
three  and  a  half  years  be  had  to  fight  the 
doctora  to  present  them  from  amputating 
that  leg.  He  was  only  a  boy  and  already  seem- 
ingly inaurmounUhle  obstacles  had   to  b« 


pushed  aside  In  order  for 
was  instilled  in  him.  He 
has  been  winning  ever  siicc. 
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Shortly   after   his 
grammar  school  education 
out  in  the  printing  trade 
perseverance  he  was  able 
printing  industry  from 
on  up  through  posltlonj; 
chasing  agent,  to  posltioi  s 
and    sales    promotion 
prominent  printing  and 
houses. 

Experience  in  other 
McMahon  when,  at  tim^B 
in  the  printing  buslneaa 
perience  has  been  valualie 
lishing  this  industry  foi 
capped  people. 

McMahon 's   idea   was 
since  the  last  World  Wai 
to  cultivate  until  it 
1917  McMahon  was 
facturtng  plant   Just   ou 
City.     Like   today,   there 
shortage.     The 
pany    was    confronted 
Visualizing   that  these 
operated   by   physically 
who   could    be    quickly 
proposed  to  the  m 
pie  be  engaged.    Doubt 
of    the    foremen    and 
working  nights  in  the 
he,  himself,  became  trained 
that   he  could   rtin 
proved  to  the  managemei^t 
lleved,  could  actually  be 
tive  a  plan  was  effected 
handicapped  people, 
in  this  factory. 

Shortly  after  the 
Mahon  returned  to  the 
Several  years  later  he 
to  visit  some  of  his  old 
with  crutches  or  braces, 
uoyed  and  aggravated 
had  been  discarded  and 
bodied  people.    Concerned 
try  did  not  have  room 
began    a   long    study    of 
observation  to  determine 


with   only  a 

the  boy  started 

By  hard  study  and 

to  go  through  the 

composing  room 

of  foreman,  pur- 

as  sales  manager, 

lAanager    of    several 

I  dvertising  specialty 

trades  was  gained  by 
jobs  were  scarce 

This  versatile  ex- 
to  him  in  estab- 

physically  handi- 

eally   in   his  mind 
and  it  took  years 
a  reality.     In 
in  a  war  manu- 
slde   of  New   York 
was   a   manpower 
of   this   com- 
Idle   machines, 
aachines   cotild    be 
]  landicapped  people 
rained.      McMahon 
that  such  peo- 
eklsted  in  the  minds 
81  iperintendent.      By 
various  departments 
and  soon  learned 
machines.     This 
that  what  he  be- 
gone.   By  his  Inltla- 
employ  physically 
60  were  engaged 
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No  one  associated 
America    has    more 
growth  of   the 
program  as  has  McMahon 
tbe  early  ao's  when  the 
program  was  instituted 
Jersey  under  direction  ol 
noted  orthopedic  surgeon 
Albee  was  the  surgeon 
right  leg  by  a  bone-graft 
had   become  an  admirer 
since.    Silently    he 
efforts   in    behalf   of   the 
capped.    That  was  when 
find   out   why    the 
were  not  wanted  in 
and  he  has  never  once 
that  something  should  be 

A  Philadelphia   bread 
gave   McMahon   a  Jolt 
decide   that   something 
done  for  the  physically 
people  in  that  bread  line 
McMahon  recalled.     "It 
tration   of  a  fact   I  had 
handicapped  worker  is 
and    the    first   fired 
line.  I  determined   that 
found  a  factory  for  the 
they  would  get  an  even 
develop  their  abilities 

Bom   with   the 
physically  handicapped 
for  the  rest  of  their  live  i 
charity  ftmds,  they  mus 
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him  to  live.    Fight 
won  his  battle  and 


am^UUce   of   1918   Mc- 

prlnting   Industry. 

Went  to  the  factory 

ironies  who  walked 

He  was  deeply  an- 

he  found  they 
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investigation   and 
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first  rehabilitation 

the  State  of  New 
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realia^tion  that.  If  the 
not  want  to  exist 
on  relief  rolls  or 
band  themselves 


together  Into  an  organization  and  operate 
their  own  industry. 

Believing  that  handicapped  persons  are 
creative  aa  well  as  industrious,  and  having 
faith  In  society  to  sustain  him  in  his  idea, 
McMahon  t>egan  to  lay  plans  for  his  organi- 
zation. For  10  years  he  worked  in  his  spare 
hours  to  lay  tlie  plans  for  a  factory-training 
school  with  versatile  vocational  training  op- 
portunities, planned  several  industries,  de- 
partment by  department  he  constructed  each 
industry,  tearing  up  his  plans  and  beginning 
again  in  order  to  gain  absolute  perfection. 

Prior  to  America  entering  the  war, 
McMahon  abandoned  his  ideas  somewhat,  be- 
lieving that  the  heavy  demands  on  Industry 
would  absorb  all  the  physically  handicapped 
when  the  manpower  shortage  became  acute. 
Soon  McMahon  learned  that  the  war  pro- 
duction t>oom  was  no  boon  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of 
many,  that  as  war  production  expanded  and 
the  demand  for  workers  increased,  the  op- 
portunities for  the  handicapped  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  McMahon  knew  different. 
He  says,  "There  still  remains  thousands  of 
unemployed  handicapped  persons.  A  goodly 
number  with  exceptional  skills  were  hired, 
where  there  was  a  shortage  of  that  skill. 
However,  after  seeinc  what  occurred  in  tbe 
last  war,  I  could  not  help  but  believe  that 
these  handicapped  boys  and  girls  who  had 
been  hired  in  defense  plants  would  be  the 
first  to  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  war  produc- 
tion ceases  and  with  the  many  still  unem- 
ployed that  tbe  time  had  arrived  to  found 
the  factoiy."  In  opposition  to  the  advices 
of  many  btislness  leaders  that  "this  is  no 
time  to  bc'gln  a  new  non-war  Industry — 
wait  till  the  war  Is  over,"  McMahon  felt 
now  was  the  time  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  had  the  right  Idea. 

ESTABLISHZO  FACTOBT 

Searching  various  industries  for  a  line  that 
could  be  manufactured  and  sold  during  a 
war,  he  hit  upon  the  wood  toy  industry. 
"There  was  a  shortage  of  wood  toys,"  Mc- 
Mahon said,  "many  toy  factories  had  turned 
to  defense  work.    There  was  a  ready  market." 

During  tbe  summer  of  1943,  The  Toymakers 
Guild,  a  division  of  tbe  Handicapped  Persons 
Industries,  Inc.,  was  established.  Tbe  parent 
organization  had  already  been  Incorporated 
In  1942.  McMahon  set  out  to  procure  tome 
other  physically  handicapped  persons  who 
thought  along  the  same  Unes  as  he.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  four  others,  all  phys- 
ically handicapped,  and  started  to  set  up  his 
toy  factory.  They  formed  their  board  of  di- 
rectors and  elected  officers. 

The  other  officers  are  Vice  President  John 
Krucenskl,  minus  a  leg,  teacher  of  four  In- 
struments at  the  Wurlitzer  School  of  Music; 
Secretary  M.  Irvln  Chriswell,  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Buffalo  Technical  High  School; 
Treasurer  Harry  W.  White,  who  though  able 
to  walk  only  with  the  aid  of  crutches,  is  a 
master  watchmaker  in  a  leading  Buffalo 
Jewelry  store.  White,  Incidentally,  learned 
watchmaking  without  the  aid  of  any  instruc- 
tion. As  the  organization  gained  publicity, 
other  interested  ones  were  absorbed  Into  the 
board  of  directors.  They  ase  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Evans,  housewife,  who  for  nearly  15  years  has 
been  afflicted  with  arthritis;  Miss  Arm  Ra- 
monda,  a  victim  of  infantile  paraljrsis,  walks 
with  aid  of  crutches  and  wears  braces,  em- 
ployed at  the  famous  Kleinhan's  Music  Hall; 
Bernard  Aikin.  arthritic  victim,  who  is  em- 
ployed at  an  assembly  bench  in  the  factory  of 
the  Colonial  Radio  Corporation;  Louis  Varga. 
paralytic  victim,  a  set-up  man  and  supervisor 
in  a  Buffalo  defense  plant,  and  Charles  Eden- 
hofer,  spinal  affliction,  who  once  worked  with 
McMahon  in  a  wood  Jewelry  box  factory. 

These  people  all  have  lucrative  positions 
and  put  in  their  spare  time  to  help  organize- 
and  operate  the  Toymakers  OtUld,  which  :s 
the  name  of  the  toy  factory  the  Industries 
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Is  known  by.  Only  two  of  them  received  any 
compensation,  and  that  has  been  for  only  a 
few  weeks.  The  others  received  no  financial 
remuneration  whatsoever.  They  are  happy 
over  the  fact  that  they  are  making  iXDssible 
Jobs  for  other  handicapped  to  earn  a  living 
wage.  Samples  were  designed  and  produced. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  a  selling  or- 
ganization. A  showroom  is  maintained  in 
the  Toy  Center  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building 
In  New  York  City. 

MORE  THAN   1 100,000  IN   ORDERS 

During  the  toy  fair  which  ran  for  2  weeks 
In  New  York  orders  totaling  over  tlOO.OOO 
were  procured  from  the  best  toy  buyers,  rep- 
resenting leading  department  stores  and  Job- 
bers throughout  the  country.  The  factory  is" 
now  in  operation.  More  workers  and  equip- 
ment are  being  added.  Every  day  brings  new 
employees  from  the  ranks  of  unemployed  or 
relief  rolls.  The  type  of  people  who  are  pro- 
vided employment  are  those  who  were  consid- 
ered "not  feasible"  for  rehabilitation  under 
the  Federal-State  rehabilitation  program,  and 
those  who  are  considered  "unemployables"  in 
normal  lines  of  industry  and  commerce.  The 
aggregation  of  years  on  relief  rolls  of  the  first 
21  people  put  to  work  was  126  years. 

According  to  McMahon.  the  Handicapped 
Persons  Industries  does  not  ask  exemption 
from  the  Minimum  Wage  Act;  assures  every 
worker  of  social-security  benefits,  including 
unemployment  Insurance;  pajrs  time  and  a 
half  for  every  working  hour  in  excess  of  the 
40-hour  week.  It  is  not  sulMldlzed  by  private 
philanthrophy. 

The  financing  of  Handicapped  Persons  In- 
dustries. Inc.,  in  the  beginning  was  carried 
by  McMahon  and  his  coworkers  on  the 
board  of  directors.  A  plan  was  devised  with 
the  as.slEtance  and  counsel  of  a  number  of 
competent  businessmen  serving  as  an  auxil- 
iary board  of  directors  without  compenea- 
tlcn,  for  expansion  by  the  Issuance  of  "tax 
conserving  bonds"  in  the  denominations  of 
•25.  950.  and  HOC.  and  offered  for  sale  to 
the  public.  The  bond  is  redeemable  at  op- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors  without  mone- 
tary interest.  In  the  event  of  liquidation 
the  bond  will  participate  in  the  sale  of 
physical  properties.  This  being  a  non-profit 
organization,  surpltis  earnings  are  earmarked 
for  expansion.  Already  requests  have  come 
from  other  cities,  urging  the  establishment 
of  factories  in  those  areas  with  offers  of  as- 
sistance and  cooperation.  This  fits  in  with 
McMahon's  original  idea. 

The  spirit  of  unselfish  service  exhibited  by 
the  executives  permeates  the  entire  organi- 
zation. Blind  Alice  Barber,  McMahon's 
stenographer,  opens  a  letter  with  her  strong 
hands  for  Gertrude  Evans,  whose  hands  and 
feet  are  affected  by  arthritis.  And  when 
Alice  must  have  a  telephone  number.  Ger- 
trude looks  it  up  for  her  with  equal  will- 
ingness and  pride. 

HELPING    ONE    ANOTHER 

Because  of  the  difference  in  their  physical 
limitations,  these  people  know  the  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  one  another.  "Handicapped 
men  and  women  can  earn  their  way  if  given 
an  opportunity."  Mr.  McMahon  maintains. 
He  left  an  executive  position  in  a  defense 
plant  with  loss  in  income  to  back  up  this 
organization.  He  says,  "A  handicapped  keeps 
his  mind  alert  constantly,  to  devise  ways  of 
doing  things  regardless  of  his  limitations." 
That  accounts  for  their  aptness.  These  peo- 
ple are  getting  their  first  chance  to  make 
good.  They  know  that  only  if  every  one  of 
them  to  their  very  best  can  their  organiza- 
tion continue.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
plant  production  workers  are  doing  Jobs  that 
are  new  to  them. 

Besides  McMahon,  the  chief  Instructors  are 
one  of  his  board  meml}ers  and  a  former 
trade-school  instructor.  Some  of  the  people 
who  are  engaged  In  this  toy  factory  never 
had  a  work  opportunity  before  in  theUr  lives. 
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An  Insight  into  their  case  history  gives  a 
picture  of  why  they  are  so  happy  and  con- 
tented in  this  new  work.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them: 

Clara  Cross,  age  44,  uses  crutches  on  the 
street  but  can  walk  with  cane  inside;  con- 
tracted spinal  meningitis  at  the  age  of  4 
and  spent  19  years  in  wheel  chair;  a  year  and 
a  half  at  the  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Reconstruction 
Home  brought  back  partial  recovery;  never 
employed;  not  considered  feasible  for  rehabil- 
itation by  the  rehabilitation  bureaus;  she 
enjoys  every  minute  of  toy  assembly  to  what 
she  calls  "fascinating  work." 

Mary  Ciles,  age  30,  had  infantile  paralysis 
at  the  age  of  2,  affecting  motor  nerves,  caus- 
ing instability  in  her  walk;  a  high-school 
graduate  with  4  years  of  business  training; 
never  before  regularly  employed;  now  works 
as  typist  in  direct-mail  department,  her  first 
real  Job. 

Elizabeth  Buczka,  age  18,  born  with  spastic 
paralysis;  never  before  worked  and  now  regu- 
larly employed  as  a  top  packer.  Unsteadiness 
of  her  hands  no  detriment  to  her  efBciency. 

Fred  Egger.  aged  54,  partially  paralyzed 
right  arm,  and  semiparalytlc  right  leg.  Uses 
cane  outside;  unemployed  for  4  years  before 
coming  to  Handicapped  Persons  Industries, 
now  engaged  as  chief  spray  gun  operator. 

Nina  Fecher,  age  33;  almost  totally  deaf 
from  bad  cold  6  years  ago;  widow  with  two 
small  children;  developed  a  fine  technique 
for  painting  faces  on  a  clown  toy  although 
she  had  never  done  any  related  work. 

Ruben  ftatt,  age  69,  arthritis,  as  result  of 
sprain;  had  been  machine  shop  instructor  at 
two  technical  high  schools;  Is  shop  foreman 
and  instructor;  teaches  new  help,  sets  up  ma- 
chines, and  builds  models  and  works  on  new 
Ideas. 

Stanley  Rzyskl,  age  59.  paralyzed  left  arm 
and  shoulder  caused  by  accident  at  17. 
Worked  in  mines  until  1929  when  the  de- 
pression closed  the  mines  in  his  home  town; 
has  done  odd  Jobs  since;  is  factory  general 
handy  man  and  maintenance  worker;  a  hu- 
morous person  and  an  indispensable  part  of 
Handicapped  Persons  Industries.  Stanley  is 
evidence,  too,  that  brains  are  sometimes  more 
practical  than  brawn.  When  the  paint  spray 
booth  was  being  installed  on  the  second  floor 
it  was  necessary,  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
to  put  the  900-pound  air  compressor  in  a 
cool  hall  on  the  second  floor  and  install  it  in 
a  space  Just  large  enough  for  it.  Professional 
movers  and  riggers  said  it  couldn't  be  done. 
Today,  that  compressor  is  In  its  place,  thanks 
to  Stanley,  who  used  his  head  and  one  good 
arm,  along  with  the  help  of  Fred  Egger,  and  a 
husky  block  and  tackle. 

Anna  Hoffman,  age  38,  arthritic;  uses 
crutches;  unemployed  for  12  years  until  com- 
ing to  Handicapped  Persons  Industries.  Now 
paints  and  assembles  toys  quickly  with  only 
several  days  training. 

Vincent  Obcrflll,  age  50.  arthritis;  caused 
by  strain  working  as  plumber's  helper  30 
years  ago.  In  complete  charge  of  office  rou- 
tine, shipping,  and  expediting  of  orders;  while 
unable  to  stand  erect,  he  does  a  swell  Job; 
finds  the  people  congenial,  nice  to  work  with. 

William  Nowak,  age  63,  amputated  left  leg 
35  years  "ago  in  railroad  accident.  His  regu- 
lar Job  here  is  assembling  toys.  He  is  willing 
and  cheerful  to  do  anything  he  is  asked  to 
do,  even  to  running  errands  on  a  pair  of 
crutches. 

Alice  Barber,  age  26,  totally  blind;  pro- 
gressive blindness  since  age  of  7;  totally  blind 
past  8  years;  high-school  graduate;  post- 
graduate year  in  6  months  of  general  stenog- 
raphy, substituting  dictaphone  for  short- 
hand; made  high-school  course  of  4  years 
in  3;  regular  business  college  course  of  a 
year  in  6  months;  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  New  York  State  Division  of  Parole 
and  also  in  the  Brie  County  comptroller's 
office.  She  Is  one  of  President  McMahon's 
secretaries,  taking  all  of  his  dictation  and 


transcribing  It  from  the  dictaphone;  types 
800  to  1,000  lines  per  day. 

Lecra  Keith,  age  26,  another  secretary  to 
the  president;  bom  with  progressive  paral- 
ysis; affecting  motor  nerves,  only  manifest  for 
15  years;  unable  to  walk  outside  without  sup- 
port; unbalanced  equilibrium  and  stiffening 
of  left  arm  and  right  leg  muscles.  Never 
employed  until  coming  to  Handicapped  Per- 
sons Industries;  keeps  pay-roll  records,  cost 
records,  interviews  applicants  for  employ- 
ment, and  takes  care  of  salesmen  and  other 
callers  of  which  there  are  many,  permitting 
only  those  in  the  boss'  office  that  are  necessary 
for  him  to  interview. 

President  McMahon  assures  the  Four-F  Di- 
gest that  he  welcomes  and  will  correspond 
with  anyone  who  desires  seeing  similar  in- 
dustrial workshops  established  in  their  com- 
munity. He  believes  that  now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  for  employment  opportunities  for 
the  physically  handicapped  who  will  again  be 
the  "forgotten  men  and  women"  when  thia 
world  catastrophe  is  at  an  end. 


Mr.  Farley  Retains  Pott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW  TOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25.  1944 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial: 

ICE.   rAXIXr   RZTAINS  POST 

Retention  of  James  J.  Farley  as  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  in  New 
York  is  scarcely  a  surprise.  Expected  opposi- 
tion failed  to  materialize  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  he  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  ths 
ninth  consecutive  year. 

Although  Mr.  Farley  does  not  see  eye-to-eye 
with  the  powers  in  Washington  New  York 
would  find  it  difficult  to  replace  him.  He  is 
among  the  Nation's  shrewdest  politicians  and 
one  of  its  most  popular.  Only  a  man  of  his 
stature  could  break  '%it.h  (ormer  associates 
and  increase  his  pres'.;"^. 

Mr.  Farley  not  only  m  n  loyal  Democrat,  but 
he  is  a  good  American.  »?ith  him,  his  coun- 
try always  comes  first,  although  he  has  been 
in  the  thick  of  party  politics.  If  he  had  been 
willing  to  compromise  he  might  have  been  In 
Washington  today 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee in  New  York  he  will  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  national  politics  as  well. 


Tribute   to   Hon.  John   H.   Orerton,  of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
editorials  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  14,  1944.  and  the  Monroe  (La.) 
Morning  World  of  May  17.  1944.  whkii 
have  reference  to  Unitetl  States  Scnatnr 
John  H.  0>'UTOir,  of 
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IFrom  the  Washington  Erenlng  8t«r  of 
March  14.  1»44) 

■xicxMnaiMo  a  wvwm 

Senator  Ovibto:;'s  announcement  that  he 
Will  retire  from  the  Senate  after  thia  term  la 
a  dlsaiqwtiitraent  to  the  Washington  com- 
munity, which  be  aerved  In  a  singularly  effec- 
tive and  unselflah  manner.  He  took  a  per- 
sonal Intereat  In  Washington  that  went  be- 
yond the  formal  reflponalbllltles  of  his  office. 
TJna  Overton  plan,  providing  a  systematic 
measurement  of  the  National  Government's 
financial  obligation  In  Capital  City  financ- 
ing, did  not  become  law.  But  the  Senator's 
fight  for  an  equitable  division  of  expenses 
left  its  mark  In  the  improved  relationship — 
following  a  period  of  Injurious  deteriora- 
tion— between  the  Bouse  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  District  Appropriations,  with  dis- 
tinct benefit  to  Washington.  It  is  probable 
that  Congreas  eventually  will  turn  to  some 
form  at  the  Overton  plan,  which  establishes 
a  ratio  between  the  annual  Federal  appro- 
priation and  the  excessive  amoxint  of  Fed- 
erally owned  tax-exempt  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict. Washington  citizens  will  not  quickly 
forget  Ssnator  Ovxxton's  courteous  atten- 
tiveness  to  their  interests,  his  sincere  sym- 
pathy over  the  lack  of  all  semblance  of  rep- 
resentation In  their  Government,  and  his 
readiness  to  act  in  their  behalf  in  Congress. 

{From  the  Monroe  (La.)   Morning  World  of 
May  17.  1944) 

ovxsroM 

Ci 

acnoN 

(By  B.  H.  Tlmmons) 
Washinotom.  May  17. — Senator  John  H. 
OvzrroN  was  urged  to  seek  reelection  In  a 
letter  signed  by  nearly  SO  of  his  Democratic 
coUaact^  in  the  Senate  and  In  acknowledg- 
ing rceeipt  of  the  request  the  Senator  said. 
*^t  unquestionably  merits  and  will  receive  my 
thoughtful  consideration." 

In  the  unprecedented  action  the  Senators 
paid  high  tributes  to  Ovxbton  and  urged  him 
to  offer  for  reelection  because  "Your  services 
to  our  country  are  invaluable." 

The  Senator  announced  several  months  ago 
that  he  would  not  seek  to  return  to  the  Sen- 
ate where  he  is  rounding  out  his  second  term 
and  that  he  would  retire  to  his  home  in 
Loulalaxu. 

"We.  your  colleagues.  In  the  Senate,  are 
very  much  concerned  over  the  decision  you 
made  some  time  ago  not  to  offer  as  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  in  the  Louisiana  primaries 
not  September."  the  letter  signed  by  every 
Democratic  Senator  except  a  few  who  were 
either  ill  or  out  of  Washington  said. 

"Becaxue  of  your  lorg  experience  In  the 
Senate  anl  jrour  Intimate  knowledge  of  our 
Nation's  affairs  during  this  the  most  peril- 
ous period  in  her  history,  it  is  your  patriotic 
duty  to  remain  at  the  helm."  It  continued. 

"We  urge  you  to  run  and  we  feel  that  the 
people  of  Louisiana  will  rally  to  your  support 
beeanw  we  believe  they  feel  as  we  do  that 
your  aervioes  to  otir  country  are  Invaluable," 
n  said. 

The  letter  was  dated  May  IS  and  Ovxxton's 
reply  sent  to  all  who  signed  it  was  dated  May 
17.  Both  were  released  today  by  Senator 
Kknnktb  MrKXT.i.aa.  of  Tennessee,  who  with 
Senator  Aixxm  J.  iLUDna.  Louisiana's  junior 
Senator,  were  tiM  first  signatures  on  the 
petition. 

"It  is  with  a  aasiM  of  graUtude  and  pride 
unequaled  in  any  other  happening  of  my 
publle  life  that  I  have  read  the  letter  writ- 
tea  to  me  by  you  and  other  Democratic  col- 
laagues  In  the  Senate,  conveying  to  me  your 
regret  that  Z  have  decided  not  to  offer  for 
selection  and  sxpumliig  the  bopt  that  I 
ahaU  upon  further  raflectlon  conchide  to 
pre— nt  my  candldaqr  to  the  electorate  of 
Loutatana,"  OvnioM  replied. 
"Vexmit  me  to  say  that  I  prise  this  evi- 
ct your  esteem  for  and  confidence  In 
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me  above  any  tribute  tha  i 
possibly  be  paid  to  me  b) 
very  earnestly  and 
you  the  great  admiration 
I  entertain  for  you  and 
ators,"  he  continued. 

"This  unsohclted  and 
by  you  and  other 
am  Informed,  without 
ate  and  your  suggestion 
its  and  will  receive  my 
tlon."  he  said. 

Talking  with  newsmen 
not  elaborate  and 
ter.     He  reiterated  his 
gratitude  and  said  the 
ably  merited  his  careful 

Senator  McExllax,  in 
tribute  to  Ovkxton's 
tions  Committee,  as 
mittees  on  Naval  Affairs 

He  said  it  would  be  a 
mittee  and  to  the  best 
for  OvxKTOM  to  withdraw 
in  full  follows: 

"I  was  one  of  the 
OvxRTON  to  reconsider  hii 
to  run  for  the  Senate 
TON  and  I  serve  on  the 
mittee  together,  and  he 
Subcommittee  on   Naval 
seen  eye  to  eye  togethei 
great  Navy  and  we  still 
gether  In  the  matter  of 
Intact  after  the  war  Is  ov^ 
be  a  great  loss  to  our 
best  Interests  of  the  Nav ' 
TON  to  withdraw  from 
out  knowing.  I  should 
Louisiana  would  be 
In  the  Navy,  too. 

"In  addition.  Senator 
similarly    about    the 
flood  ccntrol.  and  he  Is 
subcommittee  on  flood 
hope  he  will  change  his 
the  ofRce." 

McKkllas  said  other 
the  petition  urging 
election  are: 

CONNALLT  of  TeXSS 

NXT  of  California.  M£.\d 
of    North    Carolina 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts 

homa.     B.4NKHEAD     of 

Tennessee.  CH.^NDL^l  of 
New  Mexico.  Russell  of 
South  Carolina,  Murdoci  : 
of  Kentucky.  George  of 
of  Arkansas.  Clask  of 
Nevada.  Pxffex  of  Florid 
sylvanla.  RAOCLirrx  of 
South  Carolina,  Ttdinos 
BONXT  of  Wyoming. 
Caxawat  of  Arkansas. 
McPAXxaND  of  Arizona 
KiLooax  of  West  Virginia. 
BvxD  of  Virginia.  Hatden 
of  New  York.  Hatch  of 
of  Iowa,  GxxBT  of  Rhode 
Delaware.  Bilbo  of  M 
Connecticut.  LtrcAS  of 
of  Mississippi. 
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to  urge  Senator 
determination  not 
Senator  Ovex- 
A^propriations  Coin- 
is  the  head  of  the 
Affairs.     We   have 
on  building  up  a 
see  eye  to  eye  to- 
holding  that  Navy 
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Thursday.  Ma^  25. 1944 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD. 
leave  to  extend  my 
oiB,  I  Include  the  fol 
resolution: 


OvixTON  and  I  see 

Mi  sissippi    River    and 

c  tialrman  of  another 

<ontrol.     I  certainly 

mind  and  run  for 

Senators  who  signed 
OvTB  roN  to  offer  for  re- 
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of  Alabama.  Dow- 
New  York,  BAn.KT 
of    Colorado, 
Thomas  of  Okla- 
Stewart   of 
Kentucky.  Chavez  of 
C^eo^gla,  Matbank  of 
of  Utah,  Babklet 
3eorgla.  McClzllan 
McCabxan  of 
GuTTET  of  Penn- 
Ikaryland,   Smtth   of 
ot  Maryland.  O'Ma- 
of  Rhode  Island, 
of  Montaiui, 
of  New  Jersey, 
Jackson  of  Indiana, 
of  Arizona,  Wacnex 
Mexico.  GnxETTE 
Island.  TtTNNXLL  of 
ppi.  Malonet  of 
Illinois,  and  Eastland 
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CiTT  or  Los  Angclxs, 

Omcx  or  Cttt  Clsxk, 

May  19,  1944. 

The  Honorable  Chxt  Holitiild, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  Sn:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Ckjuncil 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  held  May  19.  1944, 
a  resolution  that  the  cotincU  memorialize 
Congress  to  reenact  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  without  any  weakening  amend- 
ments and  that  the  council  request  Congress 
to  supply  adequate  funds  and  authority  for 
enforcement  of  this  act,  was  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  council  Instructions,  I 
am  forwarding  a  certified  copy  of  thia  reso- 
lution to  ovu-  State  senators  and  to  each 
Memt>er  of  Congress  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. You  will  find  your  copy  enclosed. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Waltxx  C.  Peterson, 

City  Clerk. 

Whereas  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort 
price  controls  must  be  continued  to  prevent 
Inflation,  and  any  interference  with  price 
controls  at  this  time  is  a  direct  blow  at  our 
war  effort  itself;  and 

Whereas  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
expires  on  June  30.  1944;  and 

Whereas  the  renewal  of  this  act  now  is  being 
considered  by  congressional  committees;  and 

Whereas  Mayor  Bowron  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  May  17  to  May  24  as  Save  Price 
Control  Week  and  is  calling  upon  the  people 
of  Los  Angeles  "to  urge  the  Congress  to  retain 
Inviolate  the  principles  and  purposes  of  price 
control":  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Los  Angeles  City  CJouncll 
hereby  memorializes  Congress  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  without  any 
weakening  amendments  and  also  requests 
Congress  to  supply  adequate  funds  and  au- 
thority for  enforcement  of  this  act. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Telegraph 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25.  1944 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  James  L.  Ply, 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  at  telegraph  centennial 
dinner,  Statler  Hotel.  May  24, 1944: 

The  first  practical  use  of  the  telegraph  100 
years  ago  today  was  the  beginning  of  com- 
munication by  electricity,  a  njethod  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence  which  has  led  to  the 
development  of  the  land-line  telegraph  sys- 
tem; the  ocean  cable  83rstem;  point-to-point 
radio  communications;  radio  broadcasting, 
and  the  telephone.  While  many  forms  of 
communication  are  currently  in  tise,  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  fast  messages  are  sent 
by  one  or  more  of  the  methods  utilizing  elec- 
tricity for  power.  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  was 
the  first  to  successfully  harness  electrical 
current  for  communication  purposes.  Indeed 
this  was  probably  the  earliest  practical  use 
of  electricity.  It  staggers  the  imagination  to 
endeavor  to  project  the  tremendous  sweep 
of  scientific  development  following  in  the 
train  of  the  telegraph. 

Morse  began  with  two  stations  and  a  sin- 
gle line  on  poles  bt.ween  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Today  there  are  over  240,000 
miles  of  telegraph  pole  lines  and  610,000 
miles  of  telephone  pole  lines  in  this  country 
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ftlone.  Western  Union  has  33.000  telegraph 
oClces  and  agency  stations  serving  90,000 
points  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are 
approximately  26,000.000  telephone  stations. 
In  addition,  there  are  350,000  mUes  of  ocean 
cable  line  and  many  radio  point-to-point  cir- 
cuits connecting  numerous  points  through- 
out the  world. 

Morse  first  visualized  his  electromagnetic 
telegraph  in  1832.  He  struggled  for  12  years 
to  develop  his  Instruments  and  convince  the 
public  that  telegraphy  could  be  put  to  prac- 
tical use.  This  spade  work  took  place  dur- 
ing an  interesting  period  in  American  his- 
tory. It  was  a  time  when  the  White  House 
was  occupied  first  by  Jackson,  then  by  Van 
Buren,  Harrison,  Tyler,  and  Polk  in  rapid 
succession;  when  congressional  scenes  were 
dominated  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  John  C.  Calhoun 
who  all  lived  to  see  the  telegraph  and  then 
all  died  within  10  years  of  its  official  recog- 
nition. It  was  a  time  when  the  list  of  lesser 
lights  in  Congress  contained  such  names  as 
John  T.  Stuart,  Lincoln's  law  partner;  James 
I.  Roosevelt.  Henry  L.  Pinckney.  Millard  Pill- 
more,  and  Franklin  Pierce.  The  steamboat 
was  25  years  old.  and  the  first  railroad  was 
a  budding  infant.  It  was  a  time  when  some 
Congressmen  were  for  and  some  against  the 
carrying  of  mails  on  Sunday.  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  a  mudhole  after  a  heavy  rain. 
It  was  a  day  of  horses,  if  you  please,  and 
horsey  men;  when  Gen.  Felix  Gundy  McCon- 
nell,  of  Alabama,  appeared  in  Congress 
dressed  in  a  blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  light 
woolen  pantaloons,  and  a  scarlet  vest,  and 
accompanied  by  two  lovely  French  girls 
dressed  in  native  dancing  costumes. 

Into  this  scene  stepped  Morse,  an  artist 
of  considerable  renown  but  a  novice  at  me- 
chanics. He  had  been  struck  by  the  slowness 
of  communications  when  it  took  7  days  for 
news  of  his  wife's  death  to  travel  from  New 
Haven  to  Washington.  He  had  seen  the 
semaphore  system  in  operation  along  a 
French  highway  into  Paris  and  he  knew 
its  limitations.  He  had  been  told  that  an 
electric  current  would  travel  Instantaneously 
over  many  miles  of  wire  and  that  its  presence 
could  be  made  visible  at  any  point  on  the 
circuit.  He  constructed  his  crude  instru- 
ments and  they  worked.  He  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  interest  of  Alfred  Vail,  an  expert 
mechanic,  who  got  his  father  to  finance  early 
experiments  and  permitted  Morse  and  young 
Vail  to  use  his  Iron  Works  at  Morristown, 
N,  J.,  as  a  laboratory. 

After  successful  experiments  in  New  York 
and  in  the  White  Houso  before  President 
Van  Buren.  Morse  spent  j  years  attempting 
to  get  public  recognition  und  a  congressional 
appropriation  to  finance  further  work.  Fi- 
nally, a  bill  was  introduced  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commijrce.  On  February 
21,  1843,  Representative  Kennedy,  of  Mary- 
land, moved  that  the  House  consider  the 
telegraph  bill  to  author.M  expenditure  of 
$30,000  to  test  the  merits  of  Morse's  tele- 
graph. The  Congressional  Globe  for  that  day 
reports  that  Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
wished  to  have  a  word  to  say  upon  the  bill. 
As  the  Congress  then  had  done  much  to  en- 
courage science,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
science  of  mesmerism  noglected  and  over- 
looked. He  therefore  proposed  that  a  half 
of  the  appropriation  be  uied  for  experiments 
in  mesmerism.  It  was  suggested  the  motion 
was  out  of  order  as  not  germane  to  the  bill 
but  the  chair  refused  to  so  hold  because, 
as  tl.e  chair  put  it,  a  scientific  analysis 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  how  analo- 
gous the  magnetism  of  miismerism  is  to  that 
employed  in   telegraphy. 

Mr.  Edward  Stanly  ro8<>  to  say  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  appropriation  for 
mesmeric  experiments,  provided  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  the 
subject,  to  which  M.',  Johnson  replied  that 
he   wciUd  have   no   objection   provided  the 


gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stanly, 
was  the  operator. 

Mr.  George  S.  Houston,  of  Alabama  threw 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  MUlerites.  who 
were  currently  predicting  the  end  of  the 
world,  should  be  recipients  of  part  of  the 
money. 

The  Johnson  amendment  received  only  22 
votes  and  was  defeated,  but  there  were  many 
others  who  opposed  the  expenditure  and  the 
telegraph  bill  barely  passed  the  House  by  the 
sUm  margin  of  89  to  83.  It  lay  In  the  Senate 
for  several  days,  and  was  one  hundred  and 
fortieth  on  the  list  of  bills  up  for  final  con- 
sideration March  3,  1843.  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  It  passed  the  Senate  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight  and  was  signed  by  President 
Tyler. 

Morse  and  Vail  began  immediately  to  make 
plans  lor  the  construction  of  a  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington.  Morse  appealed 
to  Louis  McLane.  president  of  the  16-year-old 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  for  permission  to 
use  the  railroad's  right-of-way.  This  per- 
mission was  granted,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  the  railroad  Industry  has  been  closely 
related  to  the  domestic  telegraph. 

Morse  originally  planned  to  lay  the  line 
underground  and  got  Ezra  Cornell  to  super- 
vise the  development  of  a  special  plow  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  construction  crew 
was  9  miles  out  of  Baltimore  it  was  found 
that  the  wire  wasn't  properly  insulated  and 
the  line  wouldn't  work.  Rather  than  admit 
this  preliminary  failure  and  provide  skeptics 
with  additional  ammunition,  Cornell  sug- 
gested that  they  break  his  plow,  but  make  It 
appear  accidental  so  the  public  would  assign 
the  lack  of  a  special  plow  as  the  only  reason 
for  abandoning  the  underground  method  and 
adoption  of  the  aerial  method  of  stringing 
wires  on  poles.  The  line  was  finally  com- 
plete, and  on  May  24.  100  years  ago  today, 
with  Morse  sending  and  Vail  receiving,  the 
first  message  "What  hath  God  wrought!" 'was 
slowly  tapped  out. 

The  exhibition  a  success,  skeptics  became 
enthusiastic  supporters.  Representative  Cave 
Johnson,  a  Jesting  critic  in  1843,  stated  3 
years  later  that  the  telegraph  was  "an  agent 
vastly  superior  to  any  other  ever  devised  by 
the  genius  of  man  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence." 

There  was  a  resultant  period  of  telegraph 
mania.  Fakirs  combined  short-distance 
telegraphy  with  ventriloquism  to  entertain 
and  fool  the  public.  There  were  precious 
stories  of  the  rustic  woman  who  Insisted  upon 
ascertaining  from  the  operator  how  the  let- 
ters were  sent  through  the  insulators.  With- 
in a  short  time  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union  were  linked  by  the  Intelligent  throb- 
bing wire.  Then  came  the  harvest  for  tele- 
graph company  speculators.  One  historian 
tells  us  that  "two  out  of  every  three  New 
England  and  New  York  villages  were  visited 
by  gentlemen  of  the  wooden-nutmeg  peddler 
style  of  biography."  who  announced  them- 
selves as  "telegraph  constructors"  and  who 
proposed,  on  condition  that  a  certain  amount 
of  stock  be  subscribed  and  a  certain  amount 
of  "clean  cash"  paid  down,  to  bring  their 
wire  into  town  and  connect  the  hitherto  Iso- 
lated Podunk  with  the  nearest  metropolis. 
The  inhabitants  relaxed  their  purse  strings. 
A  fiimsy  line  was  constructed.  A  few  salu- 
tory  messages  sent  and  for  a  few  days  btisi- 
ness  boomed.  Additional  stock  payments 
were  cheerfully  made.  Then  It  was  that  Sir 
Plausible,  the  telegraph  builder,  took  his  de- 
parture for  new  territory  and  fresh  victims, 
and  the  community  was  left  with  an  enter- 
prise which  proved  a  failure  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  was  gone.  Morse  must  have  won- 
dered: What  hath  God  wrought. 

The  Civil  War  spurred  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  telegraph.  When  the  war  began* 
the  Army  Signal  Corps  was  still  relying  upon 
the  semaphore  system.  When  McDowell  ad- 
vanced In  July  1861  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  he  had  no  field  telegraph,  and  tha 
only  sign  given  or  received  was  the  signal 


gun  announcing  that  the  attack  should 
begin.  Civilian  telegraph  operators  were 
called  to  Washington  and  before  the  war  was 
over,  armies  in  the  field  from  Appomattox  to 
Arkansas  were  constantly  informed  of  each 
other's  movements.  President  Lincoln  vis- 
ited the  War  Department  telegraph  office 
thrice  daily  for  late  news  from  the  battle 
fronts,  and  It  Is  said  that  during  the  course 
of  the  war  he  spent  more  time  there  thau 
at  any  place  except  the  White  House. 

Soon  thereafter  the  telegraph  reached  from 
coast  to  coast  and  fortunately  some  years  be- 
fore Morse's  death  in  1872. 

In  those  days  equipment  used  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Morse  key  and  sounder.  Op- 
erators could  send  only  one  message  at  a 
time  over  each  wire,  at  the  rate  of  30  words 
per  minute.  Today,  the  modem  teleprinter 
has  replaced  the  key  and  sounder.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  send  over  250  messages  at  once  over 
a  single  pair  of  wires.  Efficient  operators 
transi^it  at  the  rate  of  75  words  per  minute. 
By  use  of  modern  multiplex  and  carrier  sys- 
tem methods,  it  is  possible  to  achieve  a 
word  volume  capacity  from  250  to  1000  times 
as  great  as  was  possible  with  early  equip- 
ment. By  a  transmission  process  called  fac- 
simile, pictures,  diagrams  and  tables  can  be 
sent  over  the  wires. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of 
Morse's  original  ideas,  at  first  thovight  im- 
practicable, are  back  in  use  today.  His  first 
receiver  made  pencil  marks  on  a  tape.  To- 
day, after  60  years  of  reception  by  ear,  the 
Industry  has  developed  and  adopted  the  tele- 
printer which  again  records  messages  on  a 
tape.  Morse  originally  planned  to  plow  his 
lines  underground  but  failure  properly  to  in- 
sulate forced  him  to  rely  upon  an  aerial 
system  with  wires  strung  on  poles.  Today, 
after  100  years  of  overhead  lines,  the  trend 
is  to  cables  plowed  directly  into  the  ground 
with  a  specially  designed  plow  similar  to 
that  Invented  by  Ezra  Cornell  and  used  by 
Morse.  The  original  telegraph  transmitting 
and  receiving  apparatus  designed  by  Professor 
Morse  was  fully  automatic — a  crude  fore- 
runner of  the  present  day  teleprinter. 

From  the  Civil  War  to  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  history  of  the  telegraph  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  was  largely  one  of 
merging  companies  and  warding  off  agitation 
for  Government  ownership  of  all  lines.  In 
1856  the  Sibley  and  Cornell  interests  had 
combined  and  Ezra  Cornell  had  proposed  that 
the  merged  company  be  known  as  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  By  1867  they  had 
acquired  340  smaUer  companies. 

As  the  Western  Union's  grip  on  the  tele- 
graph business  in  this  country  grew,  there 
were  increased  demands  for  Government 
ownership.  The  industry  definitely  expe- 
rienced economic  growing  pains.  Charges  of 
poor  service,  discrimination,  high  rates,  ex- 
cessive profits,  retarding  of  technical  im- 
provements, and  failure  to  serve  small  com- 
munities were  hurled  by  the  advocates  of  a 
Government-owned  system  who  argued  af- 
firmatively that  telegraph  is  only  a  more  rapid 
method  of  transmitting  letters,  and  hsnce  a 
normal  Government  function.  Many  of  these 
evils  were  inherent  in  the  competitive  situ- 
ation where  it  was  always  possible  for  a  n  iv 
company  to  spring  up  and  grab  ott  a  part  cf 
the  cream  of  the  business  by  serving  the 
larger  cities  while  permitting  the  snoall  com- 
munities to  remain  communication  Saharas. 
Such  evils  as  were  inherent  in  the  prevailing 
competitive  system  have  been  offset  by  growth 
of  the  regulatory  process  and  the  recent 
merger  in  the  domestic  telegraph  field. 

The  telegraph  indiutry  has  conae  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  it  cost  $7-50  to  send 
a  10-word  msssags  across  the  continent. 
Likewise,  speed  of  service  has  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  time  it  was  possible  for 
Professor  Ely  to  send  a  maasa(»  400  mllss. 
give  it  s  24-hour  start,  and  then  beat  tt  i 
by  train.  Neverthalaas.  room  for 
ment  of  the  speed  of  smta.  still 
telegraph  rates  must  oontiWM  to  gs  4Bmm  tf 
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the  Industry  would  succCTsfully  compete  with 
•Ir  mall  and  the  telephone.  Alao.  it  Is  highly 
dcatrabto  tbat  telegraph  rates  be  mede  uni- 
form, Uka  mail  rates.  The  accident  of  dls> 
tanee  must  no  longer  prevail  as  the  all- 
Important  factor  In  determining  rates. 

In  the  congressional  attitude  toward  prob- 
lems in  the  telegraph  Industry  there  has  also 
been  a  great  development.  From  the  Jesting 
attitude  of  100  years  ago  we  see  today  a  Con- 
gress with  both  Hotues  apprised  and  well 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  this  Industry. 
As  a  rcsxilt  of  this  congressional  development, 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  past  century  have 
ImcP  eliminated  by  merger  of  the  domestic 
Migraph  companies  under  enabling  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Ck>ngreas. 

Today  we  see  a  Congress  which  likewise  has 
beer  apprised  of  the  problems  In  the  field  of 
International  communications.  There,  Amer- 
ican companies  are  at  a  constant  disadvant- 
age In  competition  with  Government-owned 
or  OoTemment-boosted  monopolies  ab«»d. 
Legtalatlon  permitting  or  requiring  merger 
of  Aiagflcan  communication  facilities  In  the 
International  field  is  badly  needed  In  order 
to  eliminate  this  disadvantage.  It  is  needed 
•till  more,  however.  In  order  to  place  this 
cotmtry  In  a  position  to  take  the  lead  in 
enunciating  and  making  effective  a  dem- 
ocratic program  assuring  the  unfettered  flow 
of  intelligence  to  and  from  all  points  in  the 
world. 

Uwt  November  I  outlined  five  things 
sorely  needed  in  the  field  of  International 
communications.  They  were  and  are  (1)  a 
uniform  rate  (or  all  messages  throughout  the 
world  In  all  directions,  (2)  a  low  rate  of 
•  few  cents  per  word  to  any  communications 
gateway  In  the  world,  (3)  Instantaneous  radio 
commimlcatlons  between  all  Important  areas 
on  the  globe.  (4)  uniform  and  low  press  rates 
throughout  the  world  and.  finally.  (5)  com- 
plete freedom  for  all  peoples  of  the  world  to 
eommunlcate  directly  with  each  other. 

In  order  to  encourage  and  Insure  accom- 
plishment of  these  ends,  Anterica  must  first 
put  her  own  house  in  order.  We  must  place 
ourselves  In  a  position  to  consistently  advo- 
cate lifting  the  barriers  that  now  prevent  the 
free  flow  of  facts  and  Information  through- 
out the  world.  The  next  step  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  accomplish  merger  of  United  States 
facllltlee  for  international  communication  In 
order  that  we  may  present  a  united  front  In 
our  struggle  for  adoption  of  these  principles 
Just  outlined. 

Tliere  is  no  better  way  to  safeguard  the 
futtirt  peaee  than  to  make  possible  the  free 
flow  ot  eoamuaicstlons  throughout  the  world 
•nd  at  rates  which  all  can  afford.  In  human 
•Sain,  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  also  under- 
•tandlng.  Perhaps  these  thoughU  were  in 
his  mind  when  Professor  Morse  first  began 
his  search  for  a  more  rapid  means  of  com- 
BunieaOoai.  In  any  event,  the  benefits  of 
his  isTsntlon  and  thoss  which  have  followed, 
•re  full  upon  us  and  it  is  our  responsibility 
and  our  dutgr  to  insure  their  world-wlds  op- 
eration to  teMlructive  ends. 


Ei-AmbaitaJor  Joseph  P.  Ktnneiy't 
Addrcti  at  the  MaritiBie  Day  Duuier  at 
Bostoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHXTSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOtlSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao,  I 


wish  to  include  a  very 
livered    by    ex 
Kennedy  at  the  Marl 
held  in  the  Copley 
Mass..  on  the  evening 


Ambas  >ador 


Pl2za 


that 


satlsf  a  ctlori 


alwa  rs 


txar- 


sa  e 


I  wotild  be  pretending 
>not  tell  you>how  good  it 
'again    here    in    Boston, 
pleased  and  gratified 
own  heme  town  should 
discuss  future  problems 
Nothing  I  have  ever 
more  pleasure  and 
as  chairman  of   the 
Therefore,  I  can  discuss 
ping   sympathetically, 
ture.    I  like  Lieutenant 
comment   that    he 
necessary  to  catch  the 
up  the  hide.    And  this 
yet  caught.    But,  as  the 
war  shipping  has  already 
duty  of  everyone  at  all 
ping  administration  to 
thoughts  thereon  into 
l-    That  is  why.  for  the 
years,  I  venture 
topic. 

It  was  7  years  ago 
tempted  to  discuss  the 
public  at  a  Maritime 
York.    How    simple    the 
looked  to  me  as  a  begin 
some  ships  and  then 
sidles,  If  necessary.    It 
before  I  realized  that 
complex  problem  which 
with  great  care  if  the 
whole  world  were  not  to 
The  Conunission  made 
of  the  whole  subject 
expert  in  some  phase  of 
brought  in  to  do  the 
to  take  nothing  for 
the  merchant  marine, 
going-over   which   has 
duplicated  In  this  countiy 


suggest  ons 


able  address  de- 
Joseph   P. 
ime  Day  Dinner 
Hotel,  Boston, 
of  May  22.  1944: 
ndifference  If  I  did 
eels  to  be  with  you 
I    am    very    much 
some  folks  in  my 
Invite  me  back  to 
vltb  them, 
lone  has  given  me 
than  my  work 
Commission, 
he  subject  of  shlp- 
Ifaybc   It    Is   prema- 
Oeneral  Blnudsen's 
thought    it    was 
I  ear  before  dividing 
— the  war — Is  not 
discussion  of  post- 
started,  I  feel  it  the 
« xperienced  In  ship- 
i  a  hand  to  pilot 
channels. 
1  irst  time  in  several 
upon  a  public 


D»y 


▼er  r 


NOW  BUnj>ING  VXSSELS  AT 


ipa  >le 


The  cnix  of  the  probleip 
need  for  rcplacemente. 
sensational  start  by  having 
Oovemment  go   into 
Standard  Oil  Co.  for  th4 
large  high-speed  tanker  i. 
attempt,  as  far  as  I  know 
ernment  participate  in 
of  putting  speed   into 
woiUd  have  vessels  ca 
fleet  in  time  of  war 

Admiral  King  has  sino 
war  started  those 
weight  in  gold. 

llie  Commission  also 
modem  cargo  vessels  and 
calling  (or  the  construe 
year  (or  10  years. 

Now,  in  the  heat  at 
ships  at  a  rate  never 
than  8,000  vessels  have 
since  Pearl  Hartwr 
going  down  the  ways  at 
It  is  an  incredible 
which  the  Maritime 
gratitude  of  a  country  at 
have  had  a  part,  small  as 
groundwork  for  this  grea  ; 


BUSPLtn  or  vnasLB  is 

The  end  of  the  war— jwhlch,  Ood  willing, 
ihould  not  be  too  dlsts  nt — will  present  us 
with  a  new  kind  of  Bhiqplng  problem, 
problem  in  1937  was  a 
problem   now   is  going 
vessels. 

When  I  was  in  England,  as  Ambassador, 
and  any  discussion  came 
of  the  British  Navy,  someone  would  be  likely 
to  recite  a  Jingle  whlcl  i  has  been  handed 
down  from  the  time  o{  K  ng  James  L  It  goes 
•omething  like  this: 


tonight  that  I  first  at- 

1  nerchant  marine  in 

meeting  in  New 

shipping    business 

er.     You  Just  built 

sall^  them — with  sub- 

sn't  long,  however, 

sfiipping  was   a  very 

had  to  be  handled 

eqvUllbrium  of  the 

je  upset. 

an  exhaustive  study 

men,  each  an 

one  problem,  were 

They  were  told 

and  they  gave 

venture  to  say,  a 

rkrely,  if  ever,  been 


P  f teen 


J<b. 
graited 


KATI  NXVEB  2QUAU3> 


of  course,  was  the 

We  made  a  rather 

the  United  States 

pffrtnership   with   the 

construction  of  13 

It  was  the  first 

,  to  have  the  Oov- 

the  additional  cost 

ankers  so  that  we 

of  following  the 


told  me  that  when 
worth  their 


tanke  s  were 


1  erfected  designs  for 
launched  a  program 
;ion  of  60  vessels  a 

conhlct.  we  are  building 

bcrore  equaled.    More 

(one  Into  tiie  water 

Ac  dltlonal  vessels  are 

the  rate  of  5  a  day. 

and  one  for 

deserves  the 

war.    I  am  proud  to 

It  was,  in  laying  the 

problem. 


achle  'ement, 
Comoolssion 


raer-w&a  PtoBuic 


Our 

lack  of  vessels;  our 
to  be   a  surplus  of 


"Ood  and  the  Navy  we  adore. 
In  times  of  danger,  not  before. 
The  danger  past — all  is  requited, 
God  Is  forgotten  and  the  Navy  slighted." 

This  has  happened  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  more  than  once  and  unless  we 
plan  with  great  care  will  probably  happen 
again. 

In  laying  out  a  plan  for  the  f uttu-e  of  our 
merchant  marine  we  must  take  into  consid- 
eration two  very  definite  factors.  They  are. 
one,  our  attitude  toward  other  countries 
after  the  war  and,  second,  the  speed  with 
with  the  economic  and  social  life  of  all  coim- 
tries  revives  after  this  international  catas- 
trophe, particularly  with  respect  to  foreign 
trade. 

The  answer  to  all  these  problems  does  not 
rest  with  us  alone.  We  are  living  in  one 
of  the  great  periods  of  changes  comparable 
to  the  Napoleonic  era  or  the  age  of  religious 
wars.    What  will  the  post-war  world  be  like? 

HOPES    BUSSI&N    JUGGEENAUT   EXSTS    ATTEB    AXIS 
BXATXN 

Forces  have  been  unleashed  which  may 
require  years  and  years  to  bring  under  con- 
trol. It  is  difDcult  to  visualize,  for  instance, 
what  may  occur  In  Asia  after  the  war.  In 
Europe  will  new  powers  have  egress  to  the 
Mediterranean?  Will  the  continent  fall  un- 
der the  domination  of  a  single  great  power? 

Will  another  balance -of -power  system  come 
into  existence  as  It  always  has  in  the  past  so 
that  an  armed  truce  Is  the  best  we  can  ex- 
pect? The  answers  to  these  vital  questions  lie 
not  in  the  SUte  Department  nor  in  the  For- 
eign Office,  but  in  the  mind  of  a  single  states- 
man in  Europe  today — Mr.  Stalin. 

Let  us  devoutly  hope  that  the  great  Russian 
Juggernaut  which  has  so  successful  routed 
the  Nazis  will  come  to  rest  when  the  Axis 
has  been  soundly  beaten.  If  the  Russian 
land  power  finishes  Its  magnificent  Job  and 
then  goes  home,  turning  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, we  can  be  more  confident  of  a  firm 
basis  for  an  enduring  peace. 

Now  the  second  point  that  limits  all  the 
post-war  problems  is  the  question  of  Just 
what  foreign  trade  will  be  generated.  If  this 
Increases,  as  our  Department  of  Commerce 
feels  that  It  will,  the  problem  of  our  Mer- 
chant Fleet  wUl  be  eased.  If  the  complica- 
tions of  world  affairs  and  the  domination  ot 
certain  countries  shall  grow  greater,  our  for- 
eign trade  may  well  shrink. 

ITNTrZD  STATES  TO  HAVX  5,000  VXSSXLS  AT  WAB'S 
END 

Let  us  consider  the  post-war  merchant  ma- 
rine problems  In  terms  primarily  of  what  we 
can  do  ourselves  and  secondly,  what  we  would 
be  willing  to  do  for  others. 

The  United  Sutes  will  have,  from  all  ac- 
counts, about  fiXKX)  vessels  at  war's  end.  This 
is  four  times  as  many  ships  as  we  had  before 
the  war.  Foreign  fleets,  in  the  meantime, 
have  been  cut  in  half  and  the  net  result 
of  all  this  should  be  that  the  United  States 
will  have  well  over  hal(  of  all  tbs  shipping 
in  existence. 

For  a  time  we  should  be  able  to  employ 
most  of  our  vessels.  There  will  be  millions 
of  men  and  vast  quantities  of  supplies  to 
be  brought  home;  devastated  areas  to  be  re- 
habilitated; allies,  neutrals,  and  even  belliger- 
ent peoples  to  be  fed;  stock  piles  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Including  those  which  may  become 
available  tuder  reverse  lend-lease,  to  be 
transported  to  the  United   States. 

KJCBT    TtJMM    OVn    SOME    SHIPS    TO    OTBXS 

oomrzam 

Bventiully,  however,  emergency  Jobs  win 
have  been  discharged.  Foreign  fleets,  de- 
pleted by  the  war  will  begin  to  resemble 
their  former  selves.  At  that  point,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  wUl  be  presented  with 
one  of  the  recurring  crisis  which  have  char- 
acterized its  history  for  the  past  150  years. 
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That  might  be  a  very  good  time  to  turn 
over  small  portions  of  ou:  fleet  to  some  of 
the  countries  which  can  m  in  them  and  oper- 
ate them  much  more  cheaply  than  we,  so 
these  nations  can  start  kirlnging  food  and 
materials  to  their  own  peoples.  It  will  give 
them  a  chance  to  get  started.  The  amount 
of  ships  required  would  l>e  very  small  and 
the  gesture  would  meet  nith  great  favor  in 
these  small  seafaring  nations. 

The  big  Inescapable  ques'  ion  is,  What  about 
cur  own  merchant  marine  after  the  war? 
How  large  shall  it  be? 

The  questions  go  to  the  heart  of  this  eve- 
ning's discussion.  It  is  bo  .h  challenging  and 
provocative. 

SHIPPING   OTHE8   FELLOW":?   GAME;    LET   HIM 
PLAY    IT 

Now,  I  fully  realize  thai  I  am  defying  the 
lightning  of  public  criticism  when  I  even 
suggest  that  there  is  anything  to  do  with 
our  surplus  ships  but  retain  all  of  them  and 
wave  the  American  flag  around  them. 

I  want  no  part  of  a  merchant  marine  main- 
tained merely  for  sentiment.  I  think  my  re- 
cital will  show  you  merchant  marine  shipping 
Is  not  our  most  profitable  form  of  activity. 
It's  the  other  fellow's  game;  let  him  play  It. 

I  have  seen  the  condi:ions  under  which 
the  citizens  of  European  countries  live  who 
live  "by  the  sea."  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  dignity  of  the  averagt;  American  seaman 
would  permit  him  to  tolerate  the  only  con- 
ditions of  wages,  quartets,  family  life  pos- 
sible to  him  if  American  idilpplng  is  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  shipplni^  manned  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

In  the  hubbub  and  ex(  itement  of  war  we 
have  overlooked  these  important  differences. 
Economics  go  out  the  window  when  war  en- 
ters upon  the  scene  so  tbit  all  we  have  been 
thinkUQg  about  was  to  build  as  many  ships 
as  fast  as  we  could  regardless  of  any  other 
(actor. 

After  the  war  we  must  consider  other  fac- 
tors and  these  I  should  like  to  enumerate  to 
you  now. 

ARMT    AND    NAVT    SHOTTLD    MAINTAIN    AOEQUATI 
TONNACE 

I  think  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  having 
decided  on  what  merchant  ships  they  need 
to  complement  their  fast  building  navies, 
could  set  aside  adequate  tonnage  from  our 
present  fieet  and  see  that  they  are  taken  care 
of  and  malnUined.  It  Is  much  easier  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  get  appropriations 
than  It  is  for  the  Ma'ltlme  Commission. 
Moreover,  since  these  ships  are  reserved  pri- 
marily for  defense,  the  iVrmy  and  the  Navy 
should  assume  responalbillty  (or  their  up- 
keep. 

A  nucleus  could  be  maintained  by  replace- 
ments for  our  merchant  fleet  and  possibly 
some  arrangement  with  the  Navy  whereby 
their  older  ships,  being  hi-ld  as  a  sterile  group, 
could  be  scrapped  and  replaced  by  new  ships. 
Now  this,  with  Navy  building  and  merchant 
building  of  the  new  type,  would  keep  ship- 
building Industry  busy. 

After  the  Army  and  Navy  have  taken  what 
ships  they  want  and  af';er  we  have  decided 
what  vessels  are  required  for  our  merchant 
marine  (as  we  shall  try  to  determine  later) 
I  think  we  should  then  negotiate  for  the 
transfer  of  tcnnage  to  foreign  countries — 
taking  into  consideration,  of  course.  Just  what 
effect  the  use  of  these  ships  by  foreign  na- 
tions win  have  on  our  own  merchant  marine. 
After  that  has  been  done.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying:  Scrap  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

MERCHANT  MARINE  THRIVES  ONLT  UNDER  PRIVATX 
OWNERSHIP 

The  attitude  of  labor  will  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  success  cf  our  post-war  fieet. 
We  can't  expect  to  maintain  a  healthy  mer- 
chant marine  without  providing  more  perma- 
nent employment  lor  our  seamen  than  we 
have  in  the  past. 


Young  men  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
a  career  of  the  sea.  rather  than  to  use  it  as  an 
excuse  for  adventure  or  an  escape  from  reality. 
The  Merchant  Navy  Reserve  Pool  of  England 
has  revolutionized  conditions  of  employment 
for  British  seafaring  men  by  assuring  pay  and 
adequate  leaves  between  voyages.  We  should 
seriously  consider  some  similar  system  in  this 
country. 

Underlying  my  approach  to  the  shipping 
problem  is  a  conviction  that  our  merchant 
marine  will  thrive  only  under  conditions  of 
private  ownership  and  private  operation.  We 
need  a  merchant  marine  In  this  country, 
but  we  don't  want  one  that  will  prove  vm- 
duly  burdensome  to  the  taxpayer,  nor  do 
we  want  to  ruin  those  nations  that  have  to 
depend  on  the  eea  for  a  living,  especially  since 
some  of  these  nations  happen  to  be  our  best 
customers. 

We  will  come  out  of  the  war  with  plenty 
of  good,  fast  ships.  We  should  use  them  to 
mold  a  compact,  efllclent,  competitive  fi?et 
In  which  the  operators  will  have  a  substan- 
tial Interest  that  they  can  reasonably  expect 
to  make  a  profit.  That  kind  of  a  merchant 
marine  will  have  at  least  a  fighting  chance 
of  survival. 

In  Norway,  for  example,  18  percent  of  the 
national  Income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
ship  services.  The  figure  for  the  United 
States  Is  0.03  percent.  Obviously,  the  loss  of 
shipping  revenues  would  be  catastrophic  for 
Norway,  trifilng  for  us.  The  United  States, 
to  be  as  dependent  upon  shipping  as  Nor- 
way, would  have  to  earn  twenty  or  thirty 
billion  dollars  from  this  source. 

There  is  also  the  added  factor  that,  due  to 
a  lack  of  natural  resources,  Norway  would  not 
be  able  to  make  up  the  loss  of  shipping  re- 
ceipts by  exporting  something  else.  The 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
only  have  to  Increase  Its  exports  by  a  small 
percentage  to  cover  the  earnings  of  vessels  In 
foreign  trade. 

Ship  services  are  Britain's  greatest  export. 
They  are  six  times  as  Important,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  Income,  as  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  Moreover.  Britain  has 
to  rely  on  vessels  to  link  up  the  far-fiung 
units  of  the  Empire. 

LET  us  rOR  ONCE  THINK  OF  OURSELVES 

Getting  the  world  back  on  its  feet  is  wtiat 
we  are  after  and  that  In  the  long  ryn  will 
help  everything.  Including  shipping.  And 
for  once,  let  us  think  of  ourselves,  and  not 
forget  our  best  customers.  We  can  always 
remember  that  in  1929,  when  international 
trade  was  at  Its  peak,  China  with  Its  450,- 
000,000  persons.  Imported  only  IVa  American 
gold  dollars  worth  of  goods  per  head.  India, 
with  a  population  of  350,000.000  imported 
only  $2.60  worth  per  head.  On  the  other 
hand,  Poland  Imported  $11.90  worth  of  goods 
per  head;  Sweden,  $78.30,  and  Great  Britain, 
$117.  Bo  the  possibilities  of  Increased  foreign 
trade  are  boundless  if  we  use  ordinary  biul- 
ness  sense,  cultivating  the  most  promising 
markeu  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  buyer 
and  seller. 

Now  in  determining  to  what  extent  we 
wish  to  go  into  wor'd  shipping  let  us  con- 
sider the  various  factors  involved.  First  as 
to  costs:  It  costs  about  twice  as  much  to 
build  vessels  ir  the  United  States  as  it  does 
abroad  and  it  normally  costs  about  half 
again  as  much  to  run  them  under  the  Amer- 
ican fiag.  The  differential  may  be  equalized 
with  subsidies  but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  you  are  running  at  a  loss. 

We^  must  consider  quality.  We  want  a 
merchant  fleet  which  our  American  passen- 
gers will  seek  out  and  be  proud  of.  We  want 
a  merchant  fleet  which  our  exporters  will 
depend  on  because  of  Its  superior  service.  If 
we  are  to  become  a  great  seafaring  Nation 
again  we  should  insist  upon  quality— the 
l>e8t — not  the  biggest. 

Our  merchant  fleet  today  is  not  a  quality 
Caet.    It  is  two-thirds  composed  of  the  slow- 


moving  cumbersome  Liberty  ships.  When 
these  were  first  designed  In  1941  they  were 
christened  "ugly  ducklings."  Some  of  them 
have  cracked  up.  as  »  e  all  know,  but  in  war- 
time we  needed  ships  fast  and  we  had  to 
take  short  cuts  to  obtain  them.  They  have 
built  a  bridge  to  Europe  and  to  our  forces 
overseas  and  have  inin  a  fierce  Nazi  gauntlet 
to  Murmansk.  They  have  served  America 
well.  However,  they  would  be  of  doubtful 
commercial  use  to  this  country  after  the  war. 
We  will  want  a  quality  fleet  of  fast  long- 
range  vessels  for  the  peacetime  merchant 
marine. 
We  must  consider  size. 

WC  MUST  TAKE  GOODS  AND  SERVICES  OP    OTHERS 

Having  said,  therefore,  that  w^e  want  not 
the  biggest,  but  the  best — let  me  explain 
why  I  think  we  cannot  insist  on  the  biggest. 
Others  have  something  to  say  about  this. 

To  Britain.  Norway,  and  Denmark,  for  ex- 
ample, a  merchant  fleet  is  not  a  matter  o( 
of  dalliance  but  of  day  to  day  survival.  With 
these  nations  It  is  Import  or  starve.  Before 
the  war  the  British  paid  for  one-tenth  of 
their  Imports  by  shipping  services.  Holland, 
Greece  and  other  nations  over -run  by  the 
Nazis  also  depended  heavily  upon  shipping 
to  earn  their  daily  bread.  The  United  States 
ordinarily  sells  more  than  she  buys. 

We  want  to  be  the  world's  greatest  -ex- 
porter of  goods — we  want  to  b?  great  on  the 
sea  and  in  the  air,  and  we  want  to  dominate 
international  communications — we  want  to 
be  the  world's  banker. 

Now,  there  is  no  sense  In  talking  about  ex- 
pansion of  foreign  trade  after  the  war  unless 
we  give  other  nations  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire dollars,  and  that,  unfortunately,  is  a 
thing  which  we  resist. 

The  money  we  spend  with  others  is  the 
celling  for  what  we  can  sell.  Having  grasped 
this  fact,  the  next  thing  we  have  to  decide  Is, 
What  do  we  want  to  sell?  Do  we  want  to  sell 
goods?  Do  we  want  to  sell  ehlpping?  Do  we 
want  to  sell  air  transport?  Do  we  want  to 
sell  communications?  And,  finally,  do  we 
want  to  sell  money?  Remember,  the  amount 
you  buy  is  the  celling,  and  the  more  you  sell 
of  one  item  the  less  you  sell  of  something 
else. 

SHIPPING   VITAL  FOR   NORWAY   BUT  TRIFLING   rOR 
UNTTED  STATES 

American  farmers  have  a  lot  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, fruits,  and  meat  which  can't  t>e  ab- 
sorbed by  the  domestic  market.  We  also  want 
to  sell  automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  and 
machinery.  The  more  ship  services  we  export 
the  less  we  are  likely  to  export  of  something 
else.  Let's  not  lo(«  sight  of  this  fundamental 
fact  in  our  consideration .  o(  the  shipping 
problem. 

It  U  quite  possible  thst,  (or  de(enBe  or  some 
other  resfon,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
reduce  cur  exports  In  some  other  direction  in 
order  to  hsve  a  larger  merchant  marine.  This 
is  a  matter  of  national  policy  which  wlU,  no 
doubt,  be  settled  on  other  than  economic 
grounds.  Let's  not  fool  ourselves,  however; 
.  we  cannot  hsve  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

After  all.  one  of  the  Ideals  we  are  fighting 
(or  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for  peaceful  na- 
tions. There  Isn't  much  point  to  it,  if  after 
winning  through  to  victory  we  then  deprive 
them  of  an  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

GENERAL  PVBUC  INDirrBKBIfT  ABOUT  MBCHANT 
MABIKB 

What   is  true  of  BriUin  and  Norway   is 

true to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree— of  many 

other  countries 

In  citing  these  factors  which.  In  my  opinion, 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  we  decide 
upon  a  shipping  policy  for  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  mean  t4)  imply  tbat  we  should  not 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  of  substantial 
proportions  under  the  American   flag. 

If  this  were  a  perfect  world,  never  beset  by 
the  menace  of  war.  we  might  well  depcn4  on 
foreign  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  cur  ^DOds. 
However,  we  are  obviously  not  li^wf  ta  a 
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perfect  worW— yet— and  It  behooves  us  to 
keep  subcUmUal  shipping  that  will  be  sub- 
ject to  our  own  control  In  time  of  emergency. 

The  plain  fact,  which  we  might  as  well 
face,  la  that  the  general  public  is  quite  In- 
different about  the  merchant  marine.  Mil- 
lions of  people  think  It  has  something  to  do 
with  the  Marines;  other  millions  are  vaguely 
aware  that  we  should  have  an  American -flag 
fleet,  but  they  don't  relish  the  Idea  of  paying 
taxes  to  rjpport  it.  The  1936  act  passed  the 
Bouse  with  a  margin  of  eight  votes. 

Even  those  who  give  lip  service  to  American 
shipping  haven't  strained  themselves  to  sup- 
port it.  American  shippers  before  the  last 
war  gave  90  percent  of  their  cargo  t«  foreign 
linaa.  and  they  have  rarely  given  less  than 
^"^toWtethirds;  three-fourths  of  our  Uavelers, 
at  least. 

TEN    MOiJOM   TONS   OF  SHIFPIMO    ADBQUATI   TO 
SSBTS  US 

There  Is  another  factor  we  should  not  lose 
slglit  of— one  which  has  affected  shipping  in 
the  past  and  threatens  to  affect  it  even  more 
In  the  future.  That  is  the  competition  of 
other  forms  of  transportation.  The  railroads, 
the  motortruck,  the  bus.  and  the  automobile 
have  been  cutting  in  on  shipping  for  years. 
Kow  we  have  the  airplane  to  contend  w!tli. 

Tbe  airplane  brings  a  brand  new  threat, 
•qMCially  In  the  carrying  of  paseenfiera.  I 
believe  the  ocean  liner  has  reached  its  peak  in 
•peed  and  in  size,  and  it  probably  will  decline 
from  now  on  as  revenues  are  diverted  to  the 
air  lines.  I  don't  think  we  have  to  worry 
about  cargo,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  111 
be  surprised  If  we  don't  lose  at  least  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  our  passengers.  Mall, 
of  course,  hitherto  a  good  source  of  revenue 
for  shipping,  will  all  go  by  air. 

V/hat.  then.  Is  our  forecast  of  a  post-war 
merchant  marine?  That  question  was  asked 
In  the  House  of  Commons  recently  of  the 
Ministry  of  War  Transport,  and  with  all  of 
tbe  experience  and  tradition  of  England's 
marine  history  at  his  disposal  the  very  wise 
Secretary  replied:  "I  believe  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  be  unwise  to  state  any  fixed 
mercantile  marine  tonnage  that  we  intend 
to  have  and  by  what  methods  we  intend  to 
secure  It." 

Nevertheless,  not  being  a  member  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  ministry,  I  dare  to  make  a  con- 
crete suggestion.  Not  7.000.000  tons — not 
50.000 JX)0  tons — as  popularly  proposed,  but  a 
nanliaDt  marine  large  enough  to  serve  us 
•detiaately.  starting  with  a  base  figure  of 
10.000,000  tons.  Is  my  earnest  recommenda- 
tion. 

•savnaaooK  mibtaxxn  on  post-was 

AVIATION   PLAN 

1  remember  spending  a  few  hours  with 
Justice  Louis  Brandeis  before  his  last  Illness. 
and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  a  recipe  he  gave 
me.  "How  much  better  we  do  things,"  he 
said,  "when  we  act  leisurely  and  not  from 
nsceesity." 

1  have  suggested  that  we  work  out  cau- 
tiously our  post-war  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram, and  by  cautiously  I  mean  with  full 
knowledge,  painstakingly,  and  not  hurriedly. 
We  should  realize  what  we  need,  what  we 
want,  and  what  other  peace-minded  nations 
need  to  make  resort  to  war  less  and  less 
frequent.  This  counsel  I  venture  to  offer  for 
the  solution  of  all  post-war  problems.  Until 
we  can  see  clearly  the  shape  of  the  new 
wwM.  nothing  should  be  concluded,  thoufb, 
meanwhile,  all  can  be  analyzed  and  made 
ready  for  final  negotiation. 

Blueprints,  but  not  contracts,  should  be 
In  the  briefcases  of  those  who  will  meet  In 
the  conferences  of  peace.  The  contracts  can 
be  let  after  the  designs  have  been  carefully 
Inspected  for  fundamental  errors  tliat  can  be 
corrected  on  the  blueprint  but  not  in  a 
finished  structure. 

I  was  interested  to  note  In  this  connection 
that  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  mistaken  when 
be  told  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  day 
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he  had  with  tis  what  amoi^ted 
aviation  contract,  and  to 
our  Government  had  m 
drawing  of  free  skies  over 
and  paid  it  a  polite  compfiment 

If  we  give  away  nothin 
basic  security  and  to 
ards;  If  we  keep  nothing 
these:  if  we  help  others 
way  to  earn  and  support 
have  been  ours,  and  yet  t 
pie  as  mendicants  whom 
to  finance  for  the  whole  nAirld 
lead  the  nations  to  enduri  ig 
perlty.    That  is  the  formiula 
to  apply  in  my  outline  of 
can  merchant  marine. 


to  a  post-war 

1  iam.  Instead,  that 

looked  at  his 
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we  need  for  our 
vir  stand- 
do  not  need  for 
every  reasonable 
the  blessings  that 
eat  no  other  peo- 
destiny  obliges  us 
then  we  shall 
peace  and  pros- 
I  have  Eought 
a  post-war  Amerl- 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE. 
der  leave  to  extend  m 
Record,  I  Include  the 
of  the  Speaker  of  the 
Ratbttkn,  in  the  smal 
Capitol  yesterday: 


if.  Speaker,  un- 
remarks  in  tbe 
ollowing  address 
iouse,  Hon.  Sam 
rotunda  of  the 


th> 
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S  Cates. 
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made 


Miss    Morse,    Senator 
gentlemen,  it  Is  a  great 
pate  in  this  ceremony 
centennial  of  the  telegrapji 
time,  to  pay  tribute  to 
character  of  the  America]  i 
F.  B.  Morse. 

The  transmission  of 
graph  message  100  years 
leled  event  in  the  hlstor  r 
The  Congress  of  the  Unit^i 
fore  appropriated  930,000 
pacity  and  usefulness  of 
tromagnetlc  telegraph 
B.  Morse,  of  New  York,  for 
eriunent  of  the  United 
only  tlnre  In  the  history 
the  Ck>ngreas  has  ever 
priation.  and  likewise  It  is 
the  Congress  gave  an 
of  using  the  Supreme  CoiA-t 
ventor's  office  or  laboratoi  f 

Again  the  Congress  actfd 
evening.   April    16.   1872. 
death  of  Professor  Morse 
the  Congress  was  beld  to 
memory  of  this  great 
never  held  a  public  office 
artist  but  who.  by 
magnetic  telegraph 
all  generations. 

In  accepting  this 
placed  here  in  this  small 
old  Supreme  Court  room 
which  was  the  scene  of 
bors  here  in  the  Capitol, 
prlate  for  me  to  quote  pa 
of  the  Congress  on  April 
Profeaeor  Morse's  death: 

"His  distinguished  and 
contributed  more  than 
intellect  of  our  generatic^ 
ment  and  progress  of  the 
invention  of  the 
which  was  at  first  receiv^l 
by  the  people,  and  wltb 
not  distrust  of  Congress. 


4u8TiN.  ladies  and 
ivilege  to  partlcl- 
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and.  at  the  same 
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Am  jrican 
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first  official  teie- 

was  an  unparal- 

of  our  Republic. 

States  a  year  be- 

lOr  testing  the  ca- 

( he  system  of  elec- 

Inv  ;nted  by  Samuel  P. 

Lhe  use  of  the  Gov- 

Thls  is  the 

the  country  that 

such  an  appro- 

the  only  time  that 

ln^tntor  the  privilege 

room  as  the  In- 

,  for  on  Tuesday 
weeks  after  the 
a  Joint  session  of 
pay  tribute  to  the 
a  man  wao 
who  was  a  great 
of  the  electro- 
mankind  for 
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bronze  memorial  which  Is 
r  >tunda  close  to  the 

I  ow  the  law  library, 
Pfofessor  Morse's  la- 

I  deem   it  appro- 

I I  of  the  resolution 
1872.  a  days  after 


^rled  abilities  have 

of  any  other 

to  the  develop- 

jractlcal  arts.    His 
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with  Incredulity 

meagw  favor  If 

las  during  his  life 
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attained  an  eminence  which,  so  long  as  hu- 
man thought  is  disseminated  by  the  light- 
ning win  form  an  ever-growing  tribute  and 
enduring  monument  to  his  fame.  While  his 
name  will  be  forever  associated  with  those  of 
Gutenberg,  Watt,  Pulton,  and  others,  who 
made  science  useful,  benign,  and  civilizing, 
his  purity  of  private  life,  his  loftiness  of 
scientific  aim,  and  his  resolute  faith  in  truth, 
render  it  eminently  proper  that  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  and  the  Senators  of 
the  States  should  solemnly  testify  to  his 
worth  and  greatness." 

Mr  Chairman.  I  accept  this  plaque  for  and 
in  behalf  of  all  Americans  and  I  dedicate  it  as 
an  ever-present  reminder  to  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  who.  In  the  days  to  come,  will 
by  their  genius  make  possible  future  benefits 
for  mankind  the  world  over. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OP  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  25, 1944 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  at 
a  seaway  dinner  meeting  ot  the  Massena 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  May  22,  1944,  urging  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  develop- 
ment: 
Rksoltttions  Passcd  at  Sxawat  MnTiNa 
Massena,  May  23. — Three  resolutions  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  were  passed  at 
the  seaway  dinner  meeting  of  the  Massena 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Monday  night  at  the 
town  hall  here.  The  resolutions  follow: 
nacx  MXAD  sxn>poaT 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  March  3,  1944,  again  strongly  rec« 
ommended  the  authorization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  and  gave 
full  approval  to  tbe  terms  of  the  pending 
Aiken -Pittenger  bill:  and 

"Whereas  Robert  P.  Waonxb,  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  New  York,  on  April  20, 
1944,  declared  his  active  support  of  this 
measure,  stating  thet  its  prompt  enactment 
provides  the  most  direct  means  of  insuring 
substantial  and  lasting  benefits  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  through  construction  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project;  and 

"Whereas  the  President  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  by  this 
action  have  sought  to  redeem  the  pledge 
contained  in  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
platform  of  1942:  "We  urge  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  and  seaway  proj- 
ect"; and 

"Whereas  James  m.  Meao,  Junior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination  lor  governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  the  platform  adopted  In  1942 
and  has  consistently  voted  for  hundreds. of 
millions  of  dollars  of  appropriations  for  mul- 
tiple purpose  power,  navigation,  and  flood- 
control  projects  of  benefit  to  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  Industry  in  the  areas  served  by  such 
projects:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  calls  upon  James  M.  Mead  to 
give  his  active,  able,  and  valued  cooperation 
to  the  President,  to  his  colleague  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to  the 
Maritime  Commission,  and  to  other  adminis- 
trative agencies  which  have  Joined  In  recom- 
mending this  development;  and  be  It  further 
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"Resolved,  That  this  conference  appoints  a 
committee  of  three  to  wait  upon  Senator 
Meao  and  to  acquaint  him  with  conditions 
In  the  State  of  New  York  which  make  this 
development  Imperatively  necessary  In  the 
Interest  of  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
and  to  insure  equality  to  this  area  with  other 
sections,  under  pending  plans  for  post-war 
development  of  navigation,  power,  and  flood- 
control  projects." 

COMMEND  DEWET 

"Whereas  the  Associated  Press  on  May  7, 
1944,  reported  in  a  dispatch  from  Albany  that 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  at  a  press  conference  on  that  date 
reaffirmed  his  support  of  the  8t  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  development,  recalling  that 
on  March  27,  1940,  and  again  on  Octot>er  10, 
1942,  he  had  endorsed  the  entire  project, 
and  publicly  declared:  'I  favor  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  always  have';  and 

"Whereas  the  Governor  also  gave  his  ap- 
proval to  the  Graves-Daniels  resolution, 
unanimotisly  adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  March  15-16,  1944,  placing  the 
State  of  New  York  definitely  on  record  in 
favor  of  'prompt  measures'  for  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  meet  urgent 
needs  for  cheap  power  for  Industry  and  lor 
4.00O.OCO  commercial,  rural,  and  domestic 
consumers  in  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  Aiken-Pittenger  bill  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  United  States  Houre  of  Representatives 
authorizes  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  on  terms  consistent  with  the 
position  taken  toy  tbe  Governor  and  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

"Whereas  President  Hoover.  President 
Coolldge,  and  many  other  Republican  leaders 
for  more  than  a  generation  urged  the  need 
for  this  development  to  provide  low-cost 
navigation  and  low-cost  power;  and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  has  likewise 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment and  has  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Alken-Pittenger  bill  as  a  non- 
partisan measure;  and 

"Whereas  events  of  the  World  War  have 
confirmed  the  soundness  and  foresight  of 
advocates  of  this  development  and  of  the 
program  embodied  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1932,  declaring  that  'the  Republican 
Party  aUnds  committed  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project,'  and  that  "its  completion  will 
confer  Inestimable  benefits'  upon  producers 
and  consumers  In  all  parts  of  the  Nation: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  In  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  representing  civic,  farm, 
labor,  commercial,  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont, 
commends  the  position  taken  by  Governor 
Dewey  and  looks  to  him  with  confidence  for 
active  support  in  every  effort  to  obtain  prompt 
enactment  of  the  pending  Aiken-Plttenger 
bill;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  appoint  a 
committee  of  three,  to  be  designated  by  the 
chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  Governor  at  the  earliest  p>o8sible  date,  to 
present  this  resolution,  and  to  discuss  the 
means  of  securing  the  development  of  New 
York's  principal  natural  resource  through 
prompt  enactment  of  the  Aiken-Pittenger 
bUl.- 

PBAISE  Bn.L  SPONSOR^ 

"Whereas  this  conference  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  has  received  a  message  from 
WiLUAM  A.  PrrrENCEH.  Representative  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  from 
Minnesota,  and  author  of  the  bill  (H  R.  2280) 
authorizing  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project;  and 

"Whereas  a  companion  measure  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by 
George  D.  Aiken,  United  States  Senator  from 
Vermont,  and 

"Whereas  the  Joint  authors  of  this  legis- 
lation by  their  vision,  courcge.  and  coiutruc- 


tive  statesmanship  have  brought  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  power  project  to  the  point 
of  successful  accomplishment  and  have 
helped  to  give  this  great  multiple-purpose  im- 
provement its  deserved  place  as  the  No.  1 
project  In  any  soimd  program  for  post-war 
development  and  reconstruction:  Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolx}ed,  That  this  conference  on  be- 
half of  all  its  constituent  membership  In 
northern  New  York  and  Vermont  extends  its 
hearty  commendation  to  the  Joint  authors  of 
this  legislation  and  acknowledge  with  sincere 
thanks  the  inspiring  message  received  from 
Representative  Pittenger;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  by  the  chairman  to  Senator 
Aiken,  to  Representative  Pittenger,  and  to 
the  niembership  of  the  Vermont  and  Minne- 
sota delegations  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives." 


"What  Hath  God  Wroufbt!" 
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Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  iwem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

"WHAT  HATH  COD  WROUGHT  l" 

One  hundred  years  ago  today. 

Prom  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
The  telegram  first  found  its  way 

Along  a  wire,  and  safely  bore. 
Officially,  Its  message  through, 

Exclaiming,  as  it  did,  and  ought— 
As  wonders  and  amazements  grew — 

In  wisdom's  words,  "What  hath  God 
wrought!" 

One  hundred  years  ago  began 

A  great  network,  expressly  wired. 
To  take  the  messages  of  man. 

As  his  necessities  required, 
Both  back  and  forth,  without  mistake, 

A  true  transcription  of  his  thought. 
Which  followed  swiftly  In  the  wake 

Of   this   apt   wire.   "What   hath   God 
wrought!" 

One  hundred  years  we  have  enjoyed 

The  blessings  of  the  telegraph — 
Delays  whereby  we  were  annoyed. 

Before  Morse  wrote  their  epitaph. 
Have  ceased  to  be,  and  we  rejoice 

That  time  and  distance  seemed  as  naught 
For  years,  before  we  heard  the  voice 

By  telephone,  "What  hath  God  wrought!" 


— l/oroce  C.  Carlisle. 


Mat  24,  1944. 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
trouble  is  brewing  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  over  the  inequality  of  decora- 
tions. 


It  Is  devastating  to  Washington  the 
beautiful  to  have  so  much  talk  about  a 
rat-control  bill. 

Wars  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
time  unless  the  great  powers  abandon 
imperialism. — Alexander  Wilson. 

When  O.  W.  I.  was  asked  how  the 
praising  in  Europe  of  the  T.  V.  A.  aided 
the  war  effort,  the  answer  was — unsatis- 
factory. 

The  argument  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  (eighteen)  war  agencies  bill 
was — do  not  cut  it  for  that  might  affect 
the  invasion. 

The  stage  is  getting  set  for  Congress  to 
recess  June  24  till  after  Labor  Day,  for 
the  O.  P.  A.  extension  is  finally  coming 
out  in  June. 

Decoration  Day  this  year  should  be  a 
day  of  prayer  for  those  who  are  ready 
to  fight  in  the  greatest  battle  the  wicked 
world  ever  knew. 

After  pensioning  the  Panama  Canal 
workers  of  40  years  ago,  some  are  pro- 
posing to  pension  all  persons  who  did  90 
days  or  over  on  W.  P.  A. 

It  is  difficult  to  reason  how  a  nation 
can  lend-lease  in  reverse  into  the  billions 
as  reported,  when  she  refused  to  pay  the 
interest  on  old  war  debts. 

When  the  President  pardoned  the 
Communist  Browder  from  the  Atlanta 
Federal  prison  he  said  it  was  for  national 
unity.    It  proves  to  be  for  political  unity. 

The  JefTersonlans.  P.  D.  R..  and  Brow- 
der have  all  been  In  the  same  political 
bed,  only  now  Earl  has  pushed  the  Demo- 
crats over  and  gotten  in  next  to  the 
Chief. 

Wallace  will  be  back  from  China  in 
time  to  accept  second  place  on  the  ticket 
which  has  been  his  all  the  time,  even 
when  he  was  knocking  down  the  ears  of 
Jesse  Jones. 


The  Star  and  the  RiTcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  24.  1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  editorial  from  the  Kan« 
sas  City  Star,  issue  of  May  21. 1944: 

THK  STAC   AND  THE  aiVDI 

Por  many  years  the  Star  has  been  advocat- 
ing a  Missouri  Valley  program  of  develop-" 
ment  which  would  be  comprehensive.  Just, 
and  constructive.  Such  a  program  is  now 
under  discussion  In  Congress.  It  Is  the  Pick 
plan  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  Irri- 
gation under  Army  administration. 

Since  the  policy  of  the  river  program  has 
reached  a  decisive  focus,  it  seems  time  to 
restate  the  principles  for  which  the  Star  has 
stood  in  the  years  past,  and  for  which  It  now 
stands. 

This  newspaper  has  been  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  the  long  flght  for  a  comprehensive 
program  for  dealing  with  the  waters  oi  the 
Missouri  and  all  Its  tributaries.  That  fight 
began  years  ago,  first  as  a  struggle  for  navi- 
gation, because  of  the  freight-rate  situation. 
It  has  been  a  long  fight,  with  many  upe  and 
downs.  There  has  been  a  continual  develop- 
ment In  scone  and  vision  and  today,  although 
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luiTl^tlon  Is  still  an  objective.  It  has  become 
»  TCtetlvely  small  feature  of  a  much  larger 
and  more  complete  program,  with  flood  con- 
trol of  first  importance. 

Some  yean  ago  the  Star  was  Instrumental 
In  the  organization  of  the  Missouri  River 
AMoeiatlon  to  bring  unity  of  plan  and  pur- 
pose In  the  development  of  a  Missouri  River 
program.  The  depression  slowed  up  major 
developments,  and  then  came  the  war.  But 
by  dint  of  constant  missionary  work.  Con- 
giMS  was  Induced  to  vote  money  for  a  com- 
pnibinalve  survey  and  program,  not  only  for 
the  Mlaaourl,  but  for  Its  tributaries. 

This  survey  was  carried  out  by  Col.  Lewis 
A.  Pick,  a  brilliant  officer  of  the  United  SUtes 
Corps  of  Engineers,  who,  because  of  his  com- 
petency, was  subS'KiuenUy  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general,  and  assigned  to  the  construction 
of  the  great  Ledo  Road  to  connect  China  with 
India.  Tlie  program  which  he  worked  out  la 
known  as  the  Pick  plan. 

It  was  the  first  time  'a  detailed  program  for 
the  development  of  the  Missouri  and  Its 
tributaries  had  been  reduced  to  real  engi- 
neering form.  The  tributaries  enter  into  the 
scheme  as  fully  as  the  main  river.  The  proj- 
ects for  Kansas  alone  are  large  In  scope,  as  are 
those  for  the  other  valley  States. 

The  Star  has  devoted  many  colimans  to 
this  program.  It  has  sent  Its  reporters  up 
and  down  the  river,  to  meetings  from  Fort 
Peck  to  St.  Louis.  Before  It  launched  into 
the  program  It  made  a  study  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
to  obtain  lessons  for  application  to  the  Mis- 
souri Valley. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  the  project 
*'^""*  City  has  taken  the  lead  In  the  fight 
to  get  something  down  on  paper  which 
would  be  practical  and  form  a  goal  to  strive 
for.  Large  delegations  from  Kansas  City. 
headed  by  Mayor  John  B.  Gage  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  have  been  attending 
meetings  up  and  dowB  the  river,  pushing  for 
adoption  of  the  Pick  plan  as  the  most  feasi- 
ble yet  offered.  Delegations  from  this  city 
have  also  attended  hearings  In  Washington, 
not  once  but  many  times. 

The  Star  does  not  care  by  what  name  the 
program  la  called.  What  it  desires  is  results. 
Twice  In  the  last  2  years  a  flood  with  ghastly 
potential  consequences  to' this  city  has  been 
averted  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  The  two 
States  which  the  Star  primarily  serves,  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  have  sustained  damages 
•mounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  inaction  upon  a  river  program. 

It  is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  during 
wartime  any  work  must  be  of  limited  scope, 
alnce  all  effort  Is  concentrated  upon  the  war 
effort.  Tet  there  are  certain  phases  of  the 
flood-control  program  which  the  Star  feels  are 
so  imperative  that  all  preliminary  work  at 
least  sliould  be  done  now.  so  that  with  the 
firing  of  the  last  shot  immediate  work  can 
•tart  on  them. 

Questions  of  method  have  been  raised  In 
the  dlscxissions  of  the  program.  The  Pick 
plan  is  not  perfect,  of  course.  For  one  thing. 
It  does  not  provide  for  the  extremities  of 
dzovght,  such  as  those  of  the  1930'b.  If  such 
droo^ts  should  occur  again  there  would  have 
to  be  restrictions  both  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  contend 
that  such  occurrences  are  too  Infrequent  to 
warrant  the  huge  expenditures  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  additional  reservoirs  to 
take  care  of  every  poesible  contingency. 

The  whole  question  of  the  advisability  of 
adding  millions  of  additional  acres  of  Oovem- 
ment-lrrigated  land  to  the  present  crop-pro- 
ducing area  is  susceptible  of  considerable  de- 
bate. Tet  the  Pick  plan  does  not,  as  has  been 
ebaifed.  overlook  a  basla  for  Irrigation.  The 
vitftoos  reservoirs  provided  for  could  develop 
enough  power  to  pump  Impoimded  water  over 
the  4.000,000  acres  that  it  has  been  suggested 
should  be  added  to  our  cultivated  land 
through  Irrigation.  The  fall  of  these  streams 
is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the 
tall  tn  the  TennesMe  Valley.     The  T.  V.  A. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nxw  jnsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  yesterday,  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse 
sat  in  the  United  States  Capitol  and 
tapped  the  kejrs  which  sent  out  the  words 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"  on  the  first 
telegraph  line,  Washington  to  Baltimore. 
The  anniversary  was  fittingly  observed 
with  special  congressional  exercises  and 
a  statement  by  the  President  coupling 
Morse's  Invention  with  "conquest  of  the 
air"  as  the  two  greatest  achievements  In 
modern  history. 

Special  salutes  were  accorded  the  men 
at  the  keys  and  properly  so.  Honorable 
mention,  however,  must  also  be  awarded 
those  hardy  stalwarts  who  have  built 
and  maintained  the  lines — we  have  more 
than  seven  million  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  in  the  world,  one-third  of  them  in 
the  United  States. 

From  the  time  I  was  a  small  lad  I  have 
always  admired  the  American  lineman. 
I  came  to  know  him  well  because  my 
father  is  his  prototype.  Since  1899  he 
has  been  building  and  keeping  clear  the 
lines  of  telegraphic  communication  for 
Western  Union. 

What  a  thrill  it  was  for  me  as  a  boy  to 
see  my  father  run  up  and  down  a  60- foot 
pole,  to  handle  the  hot  wires,  to  ride  the 
messenger  for  the  running  of  cables.  In 
my  'teens  I  learned  to  do  the  tricks  my- 
self in  summer  vacations,  and  it  was  most 
natural  for  me  in  1918  to  Join  the 
Army's  Signal  Corps. 

The  American  lineman  is  rugged, 
strong,  clean.  He  loves  to  see  a  Job  well 
done.  He  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  blizzard  or  storm. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  sub-zero  weather,  in 
war  he  always  performs  a  major  role. 

Next  time  you  see  the  man  on  the  pole 
or  come  across  a  line  or  cable  gang.  Just 
think  how  much  we  owe  to  those  who 
have  united  us  by  communication.  Usu- 
ally, the  lineman  smiles  first  He  always 
returns  one. 


Bareancracy  With  Bayonets 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLIItOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  1944,  there  appeared  in  the  Peoria 
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Journal-Transcript,  of  Peoria,  111.,  an 
unusually  persuasive  and  analytical  edi- 
torial dealing  with  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case,  and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
so  that  it  may  come  to  the  attention  of 
a  larger  group  of  readers: 

BtTSEAUCRACT  WTTH  BATONETS 

One  Of  the  soldiers  who  carried  69-year-oid 
Sewell  Avery  out  of  the  mail-order  store  of 
Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.  looks  a  bit  shame- 
faced. In  the  picture  published  In  yesterday's 
Journal -Transcript. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why.  What  hap- 
pened In  Chicago  when  the  Army — armed 
with  bayonets — marched  Into  the  Montgom- 
ery Ward  oflBces  Is  not  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. 

The  Issues  behind  the  controversy  between 
Ward  and  the  Government  are  not  particu- 
larly Important.  No  dispute  between  em- 
ployer and  employee,  between  capital  and 
labor,  or  between  stockholders  and  workers 
Is  ever  one-half  so  Important  as  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  If  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co.  were  a  war  plant.  Its  seizure  would  be 
entirely  Justified.  If  It  were  engaged  In  the 
production  of  materiel  for  the  armed  forces, 
Sewell  Avery  would  be  guilty  of  an  unpatriotic 
act  In  refusing  to  accede  to  the  orders  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  no  matter  how  much  he 
might  believe  the  order  to  be  unjvist. 

But  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  In  Chicago, 
Is  a  retail  store.  It  Is  engaged  In  merchan- 
dising. The  operations  of  a  mall -order  bouse 
are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. Indeed,  there  was  a  time — Just  before 
Sewell  Avery  took  over  at  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co. — when  there  was  grave  danger  there 
might  not  be  n  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  for 
very  long.  The  company  was  then  doing 
business  with  a  deficit  of  nine  millions.  He 
turned  that  nine  millions  Into  a  nlne-mllUon 
profit— demonstrating  once  again,  that 
sound  business  methods  can  Justify  them- 
selves In  the  preservation  of  any  merchan- 
dising service. 

If  the  situation  which  has  developed  be- 
tween Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  one 
whiQh  Involved  winning  the  war,  the  seizure 
would  have  had  the  support  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens. If  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  were  a 
coal  mine,  a  raUroad,  a  munitions  plant,  an 
aircraft  factory,  a  newspaper  plant,  a  radio 
station,  or  some  other  war -essential  service, 
none  could  defend  Avery's  action. 

But  It  Is  none  of  these  th  igs.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  tha  seizure  of  the  Chicago  of- 
fices of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  because  the 
management  refused  to  accede  to  a  W.  L.  B. 
order.  Whether  the  order  was  Justified  or 
not  Is  beside  the  point.  There  are  still 
courts  In  this  land  to  determine  the  rights 
of  both  workers  and  employers.  There  are — 
we  sincerely  hope — courts  In  the  land  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  Individuals  even  against 
a  government.  And  in  their  hands  Is  the 
Nation's  welfare  In  this  matter. 

The  Constitution  provides  protection 
against  the  seizure  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  No  law,  either  written  or 
based  on  common  senfee,  can  Justify  the  ar- 
gument that  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Is 
needed  to  win  the  war.  It  could  go  out  of 
business  tomorrow,  and  the  war  effort  would 
not  be  seriously  hurt.  The  facilities  seized 
by  the  Army  are  not  engaged  In  th*  manu- 
facture of  any  goods.  They  are  not  engaged 
In  the  'vrestlng  from  the  soil  any  natural  re- 
source. They  are  not  engaged  In  the  physical 
task  of  distributing  civilian  goods,  save  as 
they  supply  civilian  goods  to  those  who  wish 
to  buy  them. 

This  time  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  has 
gone  too  far.  He  has  made  a  laughing  stock 
of  Uncle  Sam,  has  Invited  the  disdain  of 
thoughtful  Americans.  The  seizure  of  a  re- 
tall  business  r.t  bayonet's  point  merely  to  en- 
force an  order  Issued  by  bureaucrats  is  highly 
dangerous  and  dangerously  high-handed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25. 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
25,  1944: 

The  Text  of  Chuschill's  Stjhvet  of  Main 
Trends  in  Bbttish  Forzicn  Fouct  in  Wab 

The  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Prime  Min- 
isters, which  covered  the  best  part  of  5  weeks, 
is  now  concluded  and  very  full  statements 
to  Parliament  and  the  public  have  been  made 
Individually  by  the  Prime  Ministers  them- 
selves and  collectively  by  the  declaration  to 
which  we  have  all  subscribed. 

I  should  not  pretend  that  we  have  ^- 
rlved  at  hard  and  fast  conclusions  or  precise 
decisions  upon  all  questions  which  torment 
this  afflicted  globe,  but  It  can  be  fairly  said 
that,  having  discussed  a  great  many  of  them, 
there  was  revealed  a  core  of  agreement  which 
will  enable  the  British  Empire  and  Common- 
wealth to  meet  In  discussion  with  other  or- 
ganizations In  the  world  In  a  firmly  knit  ar- 
ray. We  have  advanced  from  vague  gen- 
eralities to  more  precise  points  and  agree- 
ments and  we  are  in  position  to  carry  on  dis- 
cussions with  other  countries  within  limits 
which  we  have  Imposed  upon  ourselves  by 
this  debate  upon  foreign  affairs;  and  nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  cordial  agree- 
ment which  was  expressed  by  every  one  of 
the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  In  the  general 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  In  the 
principles  which  govern  that  conduct,  or,  I 
should  add.  In  the  skUl  and  consistency  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  the  Foreign 
Secretary, 

CONFTOENCE   IN    EDCM 

The  utmost  confidence  was  expressed  hi 
him  and  In  his  handling  of  all  the  very  diffi- 
cult affairs.  In  spite  of  complications  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  In  spite  of  the  need 
for  prompt  action,  which  so  often  arises,  by 
the  mother  country  before  there  is  time  to 
have  a  full  consultation. 

In  spite  of  all  those  difficulties,  the  utmost 
confidence  and  pleasure  were  expressed  In 
the  work  which  my  right  honorable  friend 
had  done.  We  therefore  embark  upon  the 
present  debate  with  the  backing  and  hearty 
good-will  from  all  representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Empire 

The  word  Empire  Is  permitted  to  be  used, 
which  may  be  a  great  shock  to  a  certain 
strain  of  Intellectual  opinion. 

We  embark  on  the  present  debate,  not  only 
with  this  backing  of  hearty  good  will  but 
wltti  the  feeling  that  this  meeting  of  Prime 
Ministers  from  all  over  the  Empire  and  the 
representatives  of  India  In  the  midst  of  a 
second  deadly  war  is  In  fact  that  highest 
pinnacle  which  our  world-wide  family  asso- 
ciation has  yet  reached. 

At  this  time.  In  policy  and  In  war,  our  ob- 
jective is  the  same — namely,  to  beat  the 
enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  And  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  action,  or  any  studied  Inaction, 
for  which  His  Majesty's  Government  Is  re- 
sponsible that  has  not  been  directly  related 
to  this  single  and  dominant  purpose. 

The  duty  of  all  persons  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  In  a  world  war  of 
this  deadly  character  and  of  all  who  In. dif- 
ferent ways  exercise  infiuence  Is  to  help  fight- 
ing men  perform  the  heavy  task  entrusted  to 
them  by  insuring  them  of  all  possible  ease  in 


execution  and  advantage  In  victory.  Every 
one  who  Is  In  position  to  guide  public  opln- 
ion.  like  members  of  this  House,  or  of  another 
place,  or  newspaper  editors,  broadcasters,  and 
columnists,  and  others,  should  keep  tills  very 
clear  duty  before  their  eyes. 

They  shoiUd  always  think  of  the  soldier  In 
battle  and  ask  themselves  whether  what  they 
say  or  write  will  make  his  task  easier.  We 
long  for  the  day  to  come  when  this  slaughter 
will  be  over  and  when  this  additional  re- 
straint which  Imposes  Itself  upon  every  con- 
scientious man  In  wartime  can  be  relaxed  or 
will  vanish  away  entirely. 

SEES  PBECEPTS  FOLLOWED 

I  must  make  my  acknowledgment,  first  of 
all,  to  the  very  great  degree  with  which  these 
precepts  are  followed  among  those  who  accept 
the  task  of  guiding  public  opinion  and  of 
those  especially  In  this  House,  which  la 
always  so  careful  of  public  Interest,  and 
which  In  other  ways  has  shown  Itself  to  be 
possessed  of  those  steadfas*.  and  unyielding 
qualities  In  the  face  of  danger  and  fatigue 
for  which  It  has  always  been  renowned,  but 
never  more  renowned  than  now. 

I  shall  try  to  practice  what  I  have  been 
preaching  In  the  remarks  I  have  made  and  I 
am  sure  the  House  will  remember  how  many 
different  audiences  I  have  to  address  at  the 
same  moment,  not  only  here  but  out  of 
doors  not  only  In  this  Island  but  throughout 
the  empire,  not  only  among  our  allies  great 
and  small  west  or  east  and  finally  among 
our  enemies,  besides,  of  course,  the  satel- 
lites and  neutrals  of  various  hues.  I  must 
therefore  pick  my  way  among  heated  plowo 
shares,  and  In  this  ordeal  the  only  guides 
are  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  good,  or 
it  any  rate,  weU-tralned  science. 

Since  I  last  spoke  here  on  foreign  affairs 
Just  about  3  months  ago,  almost  all  of  the 
piirposes  which  I  mentioned  to  you  have 
prospered  severally  and  collectively. 

First  of  all,  let  us  survey  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Balkan  spheres.  A  great  dis- 
appointment which  I  had  last  October  when 
I  was  not  able  to  procure  the  necessary 
forces  for  gaining  command  of  the  Aegean 
Sea  following  collapse  of  Italy  and  gaining 
possession  of  the  principal  Italian  islands — 
that  disappointment  has,  of  course,  been 
accompanied  by  an  exaggerated  attitude  of 
caution  on  the  side  of  Turkey. 

The  hopes  we  cherished  of  Turkey  boldly 
entering  the  war  In  February  or  March,  or 
at  least  according  the  necessary  bases  for 
air  action — these  hopes  have  faded. 

After  giving  £20.000,000  worth  of  British 
and  American  arms  to  Turkey  In  1943  alone, 
we  have  suspended  the  process  and  have 
ceased  to  exhort  Turkey  to  range  herself 
with  the  victorious  united  powers  with  whom 
she  has  frequently  declared  that  her  bjux- 
pathles  lie  and  with  whom  I  think  there 
Is  ho  doubt  that  her  sympathies  do  He. 
But  Turks  In  those  discussions  at  the  end 
of  last  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
have  magnified  their  danger. 

Their  military  men  took  the  gloomiest  view 
of  Russian  prospects  In  south  Russia  and 
the  Crimea.  They  never  dreamed  that  by 
early  summer  the  Red  armies  would  be  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians,  drawn  up 
along  the  Pruth  and  Sereth  Rivers,  or  that 
Odessa  and  Sevastopol  would  be  liberated 
and  regained  by  the  extraordinary  valor, 
might  and  energy  of  the  Soviet  onslaught. 

FINDS    TtTRKS    EBBED 

Consequently  the  Turks  did  not  measure 
with  sufficient  accuracy  what  might  occur  or 
what  occurred  In  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  nor. 
I  might  add,  Hxmgary.  and  what  would  be 
the  result  on  those  countries  of  tboae  tre- 
mendous Russian  hanuner  blows  atmck  even 
In  months  which  are  particularly 
for  operations  In  those  regkna  and 
would  be  normally  devotMl  to  tlie 
replenishing  advandag  fronts  for  nravt 
tlon. 
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Having  oTerrmted  their  dangers,  our  Turk- 
Wi  friends  increased  their  demands  for  sup- 
pUM  to  auch  a  point  that,  having  regard  to 
means  of  communication  and  transport 
alone,  the  war  probably  would  be  over  before 
tboae  supplies  could  reach  them. 

Wt  have,  therefore,  with  great  regret  dis- 
continued the  process  of  arming  Turkey  be- 
cause it  looks  probable  that,  In  spite  of  our 
disappointment  In  the  Aegean,  the  Allies  wUl 
be  able  to  win  the  war  in  the  Balkans  and 
generally  throughout  southeast  Europe  with- 
out Turkey  being  Involved  at  all.  although, 
of  course,  the  aid  of  Twkey  would  be  a  great 
belp  and  acceleration  In  that  process. 

This,  of  course.  Is  a  decision  for  Turkey  to 
make,  and  wt  have  put  no  pressure  other 
than  th«  prewar*  or  arnument,  of  not  giving 
•oppIlM  we  need  for  ourselves  and  other  na- 
Hotm  tbat  are  fighting  upon  our  side,  but  the 
ecursa  which  is  being  taken  and  has  been 
taken  so  far  by  Turkey  will  not.  in  my  view, 
proeurr  for  the  Turks  the  strong  position 
at  the  peace  table  which  wo\ild  attend  their 
joining  the  Alllea. 

I  must,  however,  note  the  good  services  and 
significant  gestures  rendered  to  us  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  Recently — and  It  is 
■aid  that  it  has  been  rendered  to  us  on  the 
personal  Initiative  of  Turicey's  honored  Presi- 
dent, Ocseral  Inonu — namely,  the  complete 
MiMtlaa  of  chrome  exports  to  Oertnany. 

It  to  not  too  much  to  expeet  the  assistane* 
flven  us  in  respect  to  chrome  will  elao  be  •«• 
In  a  short  time  to  cover  other  eom> 
IIM,  eapart  of  Which,  even  If  of  laM  tm« 
hM  HWMM.  !■  tt  tumm  aaelst- 
to  Hm  tMB|F.  If  M.  wt  iliBtl  tndeavor 
10  tanptOMlO  MM  TurklMh  penpie  for  ■•«• 
mmm  vtoMi  Molf  MNifNiriitiv*  Mtioa  mw 
•AMI  *9  tutm  mMM  of  tmportauon. 

MMini  artAHs  Moimf 

I  thoufhl  tl  rtfht  hi  speiik  bluntly  today 
TtUtUf  MMl  Brlum  have  •  lung  history 
TiMy  entered  into  relatlona  with  ua  before 
the  war  w4ien  thlnvs  looked  very  blaok,  and 
they  did  their  best  In  very  dlflkuK  times. 
Notwithstandinf  anything  I  have  said  In 
eritlciam,  we  hope  with  inor— ainj  oeofldcnce 
that  stiu  a  betur  day  will  dawn  for  the 
relatione  of  Turkey  with  Britain  and.  Indeed, 
with  all  of  th^  Allies. 

Always  In  recent  decades  there  has  been  In 
the  Mediterranean  a  certain  tension  between 
Turkey  and  Italy  on  account  of  Italian  ambi* 
tlon  In  the  Oreek  islands  and  also,  possibly, 
In  Adana  Province  of  Txirkey.  The  Turks 
could  never  know  which  way  the  Italian  dic- 
tator would  take  his  would-be  conquering 
sword.  On  that  score  Turkey's  anxiety  has 
teen  very  largely  removed. 

The  fate  of  Italy  U.  Indeed,  terrible,  and 
personally  I  And  it  dlfDcult  to  nourish  ani- 
mosity against  the  Italian  people.  The  over- 
whelming mass  of  the  Nation  rejoiced  in  the 
Idea  of  being  released  from  the  subtle  tyranny 
of  the  Fascists,  and  they  wished  when  Mua- 
■ollnl  was  overthrown  to  take  their  place  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  the  side  of  the  British 
and  American  Armies,  who.  It  was  expected, 
woull  quickly  rid  the  country  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    However,   this   did  not   happen. 

All  Italian  forces  which  cotild  have  de- 
fended Italy  had  either  been  squandered  by 
Mussolini  in  the  African  deserts  or  by  HlUer 
amid  the  Russian  snows  or  were  dispersed  In 
combating,  in  a  half-hearted  way,  the  pa- 
triots of  Ytigoslavla. 

Hitler  decided  to  make  great  exertions  to 
retain  Italy.  Just  as  he  has  decided  to  make 
great  exerUons  to  gain  the  mighty  battle 
which  at  this  moment  la  at  a  cllnuui  south 
of  Rome. 

Xnbay  be  that  after  the  fkll  of  IfuasoUnl 
cor  action  might  have  been  more  swift  or 
•odaelous.  It  is  no  part  of  my  submission 
ttaat  so  mistakes  are  made  by  ns  or  by  the 
eommon  action  of  our  allies.  But  anyhow. 
hare  la  this  beautiful  country  suffering  the 


anl 


worst  horrors  of  war 
still  under  the  cruel 
Nads,  and  with  the 
red-hot  rake  of  battle 
sea  to  sea  right  up  tin 
peninsula. 


with  the  larger  part 

vengeful  grip  of  the 

Hideous  prospect  of  a 

ipies  t>elng  drawn  from 

whole  length  of  the 


It  Is  clear  that  the 
out  of  Italy  by  the 
pen  on  moving  battle 
Germans  will  do  on 
of  destruction  to  a 
spise.    and    who    they 
them — that  cannot 
All  I  can  say  is  we 
make  the  ordeal 
structlve  as  possible 

We  have  greet  hopes 
win  be  preserved  fron 
armies. 

The  House  will  recall 
on  foreign  matters  I 
It  would  be  best  that 
and  above  all  Marsha] 
main  as  head  of  the 
nation  and  armed 
Rome,  when  it  was 
eral  review  of  the 

Such  a  policy 
of   opinion   which 
among   the   Allied  Go 
every  Allied  country 
to  iay  that,  after  varioxis 
inft  and  many  twists 
tlon  Is  now  exactly  w 
Rcet  and  aa  I  d«eerlb«|d 
Bnntha  ago, 

tn  addition  to  that, 
an  Italian  0»v«rnmant 
feroMUy  btiMl  ehavacter 
■iiofiio.  tod  tUt  Kin 
ttiai  on  oapturc  of 

Ktvatc  life  forever, 
mal  titles  to  his  soi 
moni,  with  the  titla 

I  have  every  eonfldenie 
crnment  which  has 
quire  further  « 
cepeoially  as  we  come 
with   the  populous 
north.    But.  at  any  .^ 
sponslbilltles  manfully 
power  to  aid  the  Allies 

We  are  doing  our  bee 
forces  willing  to  fight 
the  power  of  the 
their  part  In  the  line 
occasion.     Their   fleet 
useful  and   important 
only  In  the 
lantic,   and  the  loyal 
also  fought  so  well  tha< 
efforts  to  supply  then 
craft  of  British 


HOPES  TO  SI  AJtZ  KOMK 

0  ermans  will  be  driven 
Alii  iB.  but  that  will  hap- 
fronts:  and  what  the 
th<  ir  way  out  in  the  way 
peo  }le  they  hate  and  de- 
allege   have   betrayed 
be  imagined  or  forecast. 
sh  ill  do  our  utmost  to 
as  at  ort  and  as  little  de- 


:hat  the  city  of  Rome 
the  struggle  of  our 

that  when  I  last  spoke 

e>  pressed  the  view  that 

Ifng  Victor  Emmanuel, 

BadogUo.  should  re- 

eilBCUtlve  of  the  Italian 

for  :es  until  we  reached 

agr  «d  by  all  that  a  gen- 

poel  Ion  must  be  made. 

natur^ly  entails  differences 

reflected   not   only 

i^rnments  but  Inside 

however.  1  am  happy 

unexpected  happen- 

khd  turns,  the  situa* 

1  vcnturad  to  tug* 

il  to  the  Mouse  I 


II  me 
trei  aferrini 


bain 
Btrengthi  ning 


ra  e 


Germa  as 


Mediterrai  tean 


manuf  J  cture 


o 


Ml 


S(ion 


We  are  also  doing 
Italian  Government  to 
financial    and    economic 
they    Inherited    from 
though   improving,   an 
the  line  of  the  Army 

It  Is  understood 
Is  the  firm  Intention 
that  Italy,  like  aU  othe 
now  aaeoclated  with 
free  opportunity,   as 
are  driven  out  and 
deciding  whatever  fom 
emment,  whether 
can,  they  desire. 

I  emphasize  the  wor( 
It  Is  quite  clear  that 
form  of  fascism  to  be 
any  country   with  whl^h 
war. 

Prom  Italy  one  tumi 
once  the  most  famous 
and  down  to  this  day 
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ar  beyond  my  b'>p«>(i. 

has  bean  formi>d  nt  a 

around  tht  King  and 

himaalf  baa  daeided 

be  win  retire  to 

III  bia  oonatitu* 

the  Ifrlnoa  of  Ftad* 

4  Ueutanant  of  the 


tn  this  Italian  Gov- 

formed.    It  will  re- 

_  and  broadanlng. 

I  aora  eioaaly  In  touch 

industrial  areaa  of  the 

it  Is  facing  its  re- 

wd  Is  doing  all  in  Ita 

In  their  advance. 

to  equip  the  Italian 

or  us  and  not  under 

They  have  played 

on   more  than  one 

is   discharging   most 

services  for  us,   not 

but  in  the  At- 

[tallan  air  force  has 

I  am  making  special 

with  improved  air- 
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best  to  assist  the 

grapple  with  difficult 

c    conditions    which 

fascism    and    which, 

atlll  severe  behind 


throughout  Italy,  and  It 

the  United  Nations, 

cotmtrles  which  are 

shall  have  fair  and 

as  the   Germans 

tranquillity  Is  restored,  of 

of  democratic  gov- 

mo4archlcal  or  republl- 


democratlc  because 

shall  not  allow  any 

estored  or  set  up  in 

we  have  been  at 


naturally  to  Spain, 
empire  in  the  world 
I  strong  community 


In  a  wide  land  with  marked  personality  and 
distinguished  culture  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Some  people  think  that  our  foreign  policy ' 
toward  Spain  Is  best  expressed  by  drawing 
comical  or  even  rude  caricatures  of  General 
Franco,  but  I  think  there  Is  more  than  that. 
When  our  present  Ambassador  to  Spain,  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  went  to  Madrid  almost  ex- 
actly 4  years  ago  to  the  month,  we  arranged 
to  keep  his  airplane  waiting  on  the  airfield, 
as  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  Spain,  whose 
dominant  party  were  under  the  Influence  of 
Germany  because  Germany  had  helped  them 
so  vigorously  In  the  recently  ended  civil  war, 
would  follow  the  example  of  Italy  and  Join 
the  victorious  Germans  in  a  war  agalnat 
BriUin. 

Indeed,  at  this  time  the  Germans  proposed 
to  the  Spanish  Government  that  t/iumphal 
marches  of  German  troops  should  bp  held  In 
the  principal  Spanish  cities,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  suggested  to  them  that  the 
Germans  would  undertake,  in  return  for  a 
virtual  -Kcupatlon  of  their  country,  the  sel- 
eure  of  Gibraltar,  <vhlch  would  then  be  hand- 
ed back  to  Germanized  Spain. 

HtAVin  TAaxa  avD-m 

This  latest  feature  would  have  been  easier 
said  than  done.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
If  Spain  had  yielded  to  Gernnn  blandish* 
ments  and  pressure  at  the  Junotura,  oxtr 
burden  would  have  been  much  heavier. 

The  ■traits  of  Gibraltar  would  have  been 
closed,  and  all  aoosM  to  the  Mediterranean 
would  havp  bNU  cut  off  from  the  West,  and 
the  bpaiitsh  ouasie  would  have  beooma  a 
nestmi  place  fur  Oerman  U«bo«t«.  I  NT* 
taihly  did  BOl  feel  at  the  time  that  I  would 
have  liked  le  §••  any  of  these  uuiigs  imiipeii, 
and  iiuiis  of  there  did  l»app«n,  Our  Amuas* 
sador  d«M«rv«ii  ursdli  fur  the  liifluenoe  he 
rapidly  acquired  and  which  aontinually 
grew. 

'  In  hU  work  be  was  aaaiated  by  a  glltad 
man,  Mr.  Yeneken,  whose  sudden  death  by 
an  airplane  accident  U  a  Iocs  which  I  am 
sure  has  been  noted  by  the  House.  But  the 
main  credit  U  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Span- 
ish resolve  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  They  had 
bad  enough  war.  and  they  wlabed  to  keep  out 
of  It.  I  think  some  sentiment  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  looking  back,  the  Span- 
ish people  should  remember  that  Brluin  had 
helped  Spain  free  herself  from  Napoleonic 
tyranny  130  years  ago. 

At  any  rate  the  critical  moment  has  passed. 

The  Battle  of  Britain  was  won.  The  island 
power  which  was  expected  to  be  ruined  and 
subjugated  in  a  few  months  was  seen  that 
very  winter,  not  only  InUct  and  far  stronger 
in  the  homeland,  but  also  advancing  in  giant 
strides  under  Wa veils  guidance  along  the 
African  shore,  taking  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Italian  prisoners  on  the  way. 

But  another  very  serlotis  crisis  occiirred  m 
our  relations  with  Spain  before  the  operation 
designated  as  "torch."  That  Is  to  say.  me 
descent  of  United  States  and  British  forces 
upon  northwest  Africa  was  begun. 

Before  that  operation  was  t>egun  the  slt- 
uauon  of  Spain  or  Spain's  power  to  Injure 
us  was  at  Its  very  height.  For  a  long  time 
before  this  we  had  been  steadily  expanding 
our  airfield  at  Gibraltar  and  building  it  out 
to  sea,  and  for  l  month  before  the  zero  hour 
on  November  7.  1942.  we  had  sometimes  600 
airplanes  crowded  on  this  airfield  In  fuU  range 
and  lull  View  of  Spanish  batteries. 

SPANIARDS  KZPT  CALM 

It  was  very  difflciUt  for  Spaniards  to  believe 
that  all  these  airplanes  were  Intended  to  rein- 
force Malta,  and  I  can  assure  the  Hovise  that 
passage  of  these  critical  days  was  very  anxious 
Indeed. 

However,  the  Spaniards  continued  abso- 
lutely friendly  and  tranquil.  They  asked  no 
questions  and  raised  no  inconvenienca.    If 
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In  some  directions  they  have  taken  an  Indul- 
gent view  of  German  U-boats  In  distress  or 
have  continued  active  exportatlons  to  Ger- 
many, they  made  amends  on  this  occasion,  in 
my  view,  as  far  as  our  advantage  was  con- 
cerned, for  these  irregularities  by  completely 
Ignoring  the  situation  at  Gibraltar  where, 
apart  from  the  aircraft,  enormous  niunbers  of 
ahlpa  were  anchored  far  outside  neutral 
waters  Inside  the  Bay  of  Algeclras.  always 
under  command  of  Spanish  shore  giuis. 

We  should  have  suffered  the  greatest  In- 
eonvenlence  If  we  had  been  ordered  to  remove 
theae  ahlps. 

If  we  had  been,  I  do  not  know  how  the 
vast  convoys  could  have  been  marshaled  and 
assembled. 

I  shall  always  consider  It  a  aenrloe  rendered 
at  this  time  by  Spam,  not  only  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire  and  .Ck)m- 
monwealth.  but  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Matlona. 

I  have,  however,  no  sjrmpathy  with  thoaa 
why  think  it  clever  and  even  fuimy  to  Insult 
and  abuse  the  Government  of  Spain  when- 
ever the  occasion  scrvea.  I  have  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  gtildlng  the  Government  while 
we  have  passed  through  mortal  perils,  and, 
therefore.  I  think  I  have  aome  means  of  form- 
lag  a  correct  Judgment  about  the  values  of 
evenu  at  critical  moments  as  they  ooctir. 

I  am  very  glad  now,  after  prolonged  nego- 
tiations, that  a  still  better  arrangement  haa 
been  made  with  Spain  which  deals  In  a  aatls- 
factory  manner  with  the  Italian  ships  which 
had  taken  refuge  In  fpanlah  harbors  and 
which  hM  lad  to  the  hauling  down  of  the 
German  flag  In  Tangier  and  tbe  breaking 
of  the  ihletd  over  the  ooneulate,  and  which 
In  a  few  dayi  will  b«  followed  by  tbe  eem* 

{ilfic  daparturt  of  tba  Otrmaa  rtpreionta* 
ivea  from  Tangier,  altbouffb  tbay  apparently 
•till  remain  tn  Dublin. 
Finally,  It  has  led  to  an  agreement  about 

Ranlfb  wolfram  which  haa  been  reached 
ttiottt  any  affront  to  Bpanleh  dignity  and 
haa  reduced  the  export  of  wolfram  from 
■pain  to  Oermany  during  the  coming  critical 
montha  to  a  few  lorry  loads  per  month. 


vwToaMB  tun  aoooas 

It  la  true  that  thla  agreement  has  been 
helped  by  the  contmuous  victories  of  the 
Allies  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially In  north  Africa  and  Italy,  and  also  by 
the  Immense  threat  by  which  the  Germatu 
conceive  themselves  to  be  menaced  by  all  this 
talk  of  Invasion  across  the  channel.  This, 
for  what  it  la  worth,  has  made  it  quite  im- 
possible for  Hitler  to  consider  reprisals  on 
Spain.  All  bis  troops  have  bad  to  be  re- 
moved away  from  the  frontier,  and  he  has 
no  inclination  to  face  bitter  guerrilla  war- 
fare because  he  has  got  quite  enough  to  sat- 
isfy himself  in  so  many  other  countries  which 
he  is  holding  by  brut-  force. 

I  am  here  today  to  epeak  kindly  words 
about  Spain.  Let  me  add  this  hope:  That 
she  will  be  a  strong  Influence  for  the  peace 
of  the  Mediterranean  after  the  war. 

The  internal  political  arrangements  in 
Spain  are  a  matter  for  Spaniards  themselves. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  meddle  in  tlu»e  affairs  as 
a  government. 

(Laborite  Emmanuel  Shin  well  here  Ihter- 
posed:  "You  said  as  regards  the  restoration 
of  government  m  Italy  It  could  not  be  ef- 
fected.   What  is  the  difference?") 

The  reason  Is  that  Italy  attacked  \is. 
There  is  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between 
nations  who  go  to  war  with  you  and  nations 
who  leave  you  alone. 

(Laborite  Haden  Guest  asked  here:  Is 
not  a  Fascist  government  a  preparation  for 
attack?") 

We  do  no*  include  in  our  program  of  world 
renovation  any  forcible  action  against  any 
government  whose  internal  form  of  adminis- 
tration does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas,  and 
any  remarks  I  have  made  on  that  subject 
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refer  only  to  enemy  powers  and  their  satel- 
lites who  win  be  struck  down  by  the  force  of 
arms.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  ventured- 
mto  the  open  and  they  are  the  ones  whom 
we  shall  not  allow  to  become  again  an  expres- 
sion of  those  pectiliar  doctrines  associated 
with  fascism  and  nazl-lsm,  which  undoubt- 
edly have  brought  about  the  terrible  struggle 
In  which  we  are  engaged.  Surely  anyone  can 
see  the  difference. 

(Mr.  Shinwell  asked,  "What  Is  the  differ- 
ence?") 

There  Is  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
tween a  man  who  knocks  you  down  and  a  man 
who  leaves  you  alone.  Tou  might  conceiv- 
ably take  active  Interest  in  what  happens  to 
the  former  in  caae  bis  Inclination  should  re- 
cur, but  we  pass  many  people  In  ordinary 
dally  life  about  whoae  Internal  affairs  we  do 
not  feel  otirselvee  called  upon  to  make  con- 
tinued Inquiry, 

We  speak  plain  words  to  the  Spaniards  m 
the  hour  of  our  strength  as  we  did  In  the  hour 
of  our  weakneae.  I  look  forward  to  Increas- 
ingly good  relatloiu  with  Spain  and  extremely 
fruitful  trade  between  Spain  and  this  coun- 
try, which  I  trust  will  grow  during  war  and 
expand  after  peace 

Iron  from  Bilbao  and  north  Spain  Is  of  great 
value  to  this  country  t>oth  in  war  and  peace. 

AMBsaaADoa  aaTuamno 

Our  Ambassador  goee  back  to  Spain  for 
further  important  dutiae.  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  goes  with  the  good  winhes  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  Moiiae  and  of  all  thoughtful 
and  unprejudiced  peraona. 

Mr.  Shinwell  mad#  a  furtbar  ramMrfe,  and 
Mr.  Ohurehill  Mid  to  him !  "No  om  moif  than 
Mr,  thlnwell  wmild  wlah  that  he  ahould  be 
•tieeaaaful  in  anything  that  would  do  good 
for  the  eommon  eause  "  Mr  Shinwell  nodded 
and  Mr,  Obureblll  smiling  broadly,  added! 
"You  hav«  faUad  aa  a  reaf  oppeattlen  flgure 
bacauae  you  never  could  coneaal  your  aatla> 
faction  wban  we  win    and  we  aometimes  do." 

I  am  happy  lo  announce  a  hopeful  turn 
In  Greek  affaire.  When  I  laat  epoka  of  them 
I  described  them  as  the  saddaet  caae  of  all. 
We  have  pasaed  through  a  crisis  of  serious 
character  since  then.  A  Greek  brigade  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Oreek  Navy  muti- 
nied, declaring  themselves  In  one  way  or 
another  on  the  side  of  an  organlaation  called 
E.  A.  M. — Oreek  Freedom  Movement — and.  of 
course,  against  tbe  King  and  his  Govern- 
ment. 

The  King  of  Greece,  who  was  in  London, 
was  advised  by  nearly  everyone  concerned 
In  Cairo  not  to  go  back  and  warned  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  He  returned  to  Cairo 
the  next  day.  The  situation  was  then  moet 
serious. 

The  Greek  brigade  was  encircled  by  Brit- 
ish forces  some  30  miles  away  from  Alex- 
andria, and  Oreek  ships  which  had  mutinied 
In  Alexandria  Harbor  were  lying  under  the 
guns  of  both  shore  batteries  and  our  superior 
naval  fc»ces,  which  had  rapidly  gathered. 

This  tension  lasted  nearly  3  weeks.  -  In 
due  course  the  mutiny  was  suppreeeed,  the 
disorderly  ships  were  boarded  by  Greeks  tm- 
der  the  Oreek  Government,  and.  with  about 
60  kUled  and  wounded,  the  mutineers  were 
collected  and  sent  ashore. 

BKITISH   qUZLLZD  MITTIMT 

The  mutinous  brigade  in  the  desert  were 
assaulted  by  superior  British  forces  which 
captured  the  eminences  surroimding  tbe 
camp,  and  4,000  men  there  surrendered. 
There  were  no  casualties  among  the  Greeks, 
but  1  British  officer  was  killed  in  an  at- 
tack upon  an  eminence.  This  Is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  greatest  patience  and  tact  were  shown 
by  the  British  military  and  naval  authorities 
Involved,  and  for  some  weeks  past  order 
has  been  firmly  established  and  the  Oreek 
forces  who  were  misled  mto  evil  deeds  by 


subversive  movements  have  been  interned 
for  the  time  being. 

The  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Tsouderons. 
had  already  tried,  before  this  thing  happened, 
to  arrange  a  meeting  of  all  representatlvea 
of  Oreek  (pinion  and  to  construct  his  ad- 
ministration so  as  to  Include  them.  He 
acquitted  himself  with  dignity,  and  was 
helped  by  Mr.  Veniaeloa,  aon  of  the  great 
Venlaelos  whom  we  all  esteemed  so  highly 
In  the  First  World  War. 

At  this  moment,  there  emerged  upon  the 
scene  Mr.  Papandreou.  *  man  greatly  re- 
spected who  had  lived  throughout  the  war  In 
Athens  and  who  was  known  as  a  man  of 
ramarkabto  character  and  one  who  could  not 
be  awapad  by  party  interesU,  his  own  party 
being  a  very  snuul  one. 

Mr.  Papandreou  became  the  King's  new 
Prime  Minister,  but  before  forming  his  gov- 
ernment he  called  a  conference  which  met 
last  week  In  Lebanon.  Every  party  In  Oreek 
life  was  represented,  and  there  were  Included 
the  1.  A.  M..  Communists,  and  others — a 
docen  parties  or  more.  The  ftilteat  debate 
took  place  and  all  expreaacd  their  feelings 
freely. 

This  disclosed  an  appalling  situation  In 
Greece.  Izceesee  of  elamas.  which  Is  a  mili- 
tary body  operating  under  the  E.  A.  M .  had 
ao  alienated  the  population  in  many  parta 
that  the  Germane  had  been  able  to  form 
aecurlty  batuilona  of  Greeks  to  fight  the 
B.  A.  M.  Thoaa  aectirlty  battalions  were 
made  up  In  many  oaaee  of  men  who  would 
far  rather  have  been  out  In  the  hills  main- 
taining guerilla  warfare.  They  had  bees 
oompletaiy  alienated. 

At  the  aama  him  •  •<•«•  of  hostility  and 
auaplolon,  whlth  M  UM  Mitumti  to  actual 
civil  war,  existed  heiwpen  the  I,  A,  M.  and 
other  realatantie  urgauiMtinna.  eepeclally  the 
edee  under  Colonel  /cis  .«  who  oommanda 
the  undivided  suppun  ot  ute  civilian  popu- 
lation In  his  area  and  haa  always  shown  the 
strictest  compliance  with  orders  aant  him 
from  Allied  general  headquarters  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  under  whom  all  theae  forcaa 
have  been  placed. 

coirmna  xxacrxb  umiti 

Thus  It  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  all 
against  all  and  no  one  but  the  Germans  re- 
joicing. Now  after  prolonged  disctiaslons, 
complete  unity  was  reached  at  the  Lebanon 
conference  and  all  parties  will  be  repre- 
sented In  a  new  government. 

It  wlU>  devote  Itself  to  what  Is,  after  all, 
the  only  purpose  worthy  of  consideration — 
namsely.  the  forming  of  a  national  army  in 
which  all  guerilla  bands  will  be  incorporated 
and  the  driving  with  this  army  of  the  enemy 
from  the  country  or,  better  still,  destroying 
the  enemy  where  he  stands. 

On  Monday  there  was  published  in  news- 
papers a  very  agreeable  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  leaders  of  the  Communists — 
which  Is  more  than  I  received  from  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  |  William  Oallacherl  who 
represents  the  party  here.  I  received  a  very 
agreeable  letter  from  the  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munists and  Extreme  Left  Parties,  and  today 
there  have  also  been  published  in  the  papers 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  M.  Papandreou 
and  another  to  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ex- 
pressing the  hopes  which  he  has  for  the  fu- 
ttire  of  his  Government  and  thanks  fur  the 
assistance  we  have  given  in  getting  around 
these  troubles  which  I  call  dlaeasea  of  defeat 
In  Greece,  which  she  now  has  a  chance  of 
shaking  off. 

The  present  situation — I  hope  and  pray  this 
may  be  so— indicates  that  a  new  and  fair 
start  will  come  to  Greece  in  her  struggle  to 
cleanse  her  soil  from  the  foreign  Invader. 

And  I  have  also  to  report  to  tbe  House  that 
a  very  marked  and  beneficial  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  situation  In  Greece  that  I  could 
not  give  when  I  last  spoke  on  this  aab)ect. 
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Tbere  wm  tro\ible  with  a  destroyer  we  were 
giving  Greece  here,  and  matters  remained  so 
tinceruin  we  w»r«  not  able  to  band  It  over. 
but  I  hope  that  a*  pert  of  this  reconstructed 
govcnuBcnt  and  this  new  start  which  has 
been  made  this  ship  will  soon  be  manned 
ftcd  will  go  to  strengthen  the  Greek  Navy 
as  It  returns  to  discipline  and  duty. 

I  gave  some  lengthy  accounts  last  autumn 
of  the  poaltlon  In  Tugoslavla  and  our  rela- 
tions with  the  different  Jurisdictions  there. 
The  dlOculty  and  magnitude  of  this  business 
are  very  great.     It  must  be  remembered  tbat 
no»  only  three  strongly  marked  races — Serb*. 
Croatr.  and  Slorenea — are  Involved,  but  far- 
ther south  Albanians  in  the  area  also  are 
making  a  bold  bid  from  German  rule.    Tbcy. 
too.  at  present  are  split  Into  several  compet- 
ing and  even  antagonistic  groups. 
AvoiM  TUUMO  ams 
Nothing  la  eaalar  than  to  espouse  any  one 
of  the  various  causes  in  these  different  coun- 
trlsa  with  all  their  claims  and  counter  claims, 
and  one  could  find  complete  satisfaction  in 
UUlng  iha  tale  from  that  particular  stand* 
point.     It   is   possibly   the   easiest   kind    of 
speech   to  make,  to  Uke  a  particular   case 
and  run  it  bom*  on  a  single-track  mind  with- 
out any  oonaUleration  (or  anything  else,  but 
we  have  to  tbink  of  policy  as  wsU  ••  oratory. 
We  have  ttnu  to  think  of  ths  problom  as  a 
whole  and  also  to  relate  our  action  to  the 
main  purpoM  Which  I  proclaimed  at  ths  be- 
ginning of  my  speech,  namely,  to  beat -the 
enemy  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  gather  all 
force*  toettber  lor  that  purpose  in  priority 
to  any  other  purpose.     I  can  only  tell  you 
today  the  further  positions  which  have  been 
r^ched  in  Yugoslavia  as  a  result  of   unre- 
mitting exertions  of  our  foreign  policy.    They 
are.  in  my  opinion,  far  more  satisfactory  than 
they  were. 

I  have  received  a  message  from  King  Peter 
that  he  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Purltch  and  his  Cabinet  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  forming  a  new  and  smaller  Cabinet 
with  the  purpose  of  assisting  active  resUt- 
ance  in  Yugoslavia  and  of  uniting  as  far  as 
posaible  all  fighting  elements  in  that  coun- 
try. 

I  understand  that  the  process  of  forming 
a  new  governmant  Involves  the  severance 
from  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  of 
General  Mlhallovltch  In  his  capacity  as 
Minister  of  War,  and  I  understand  also  that 
the  B.  A.  N.  of  Croatia  Is  an  important  factor 
In  the  political  arrangement  around  whom 
or  at  the  side  of  whom  certain  other  ele- 
-ments  may  group  themselves  for  th%  purpose 
of  beating  the  enemy  by  a  united  Yugoslavia. 
This,  of  course,  has  the  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish Oovtmment.  We  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  In  the  Serbian  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  reason  why  we  have  ceased  to  supply 
General  MlhallOTlteh  with  arms  and  sup- 
port Is  a  simple  one.  He  has  not  been  fight- 
ing the  enemy,  and,  moreover,  some  of  his 
subordinates  have  made  accommodatlona 
with  the  enemy  from  which  have  arisen 
armed  confflcU  with  the  forces  of  Marshal 
Tito,  accompanied  by  many  charges  and 
countercharge*  and  the  lose  of  patriot  Uves 
to  the  German  advantage. 

posmoN  smx  powxarm. 
Mlhallovitch  certainly  holds  a  powerful 
position  locally  as  the  commander  in  chief. 
and  It  doca  not  mean  that  his  ceasing  to  be 
Minister  of  War  will  rob  him  of  his  local 
Influence.  We  cannot  predict  what  he  will 
do  or  what  will  happen. 

We  have  proclaimed  ouraelve*  strong  sup- 
porters of  Mavshal  Tito  because  of  his  heroic 
and  pasatve  atniggle  against  the  German 
armies.  We  are  sending  and  planning  to 
•end  the  largest  possible  stippUes  of  weapons 
to  him  and  to  make  the  closest  pcaslble  con- 
tacts with  him. 

I  bad  the  advantage  of  having  long  con- 
ven>aUona  with  General  Velebit.  who  has  been 
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over  here  on  a  military 
shal  Tito,  and  It  has  been 
other  things  that  Marshal  Tito 
a  personal  military 
that  we  may  be  kept  In  the 
all  that  Is  being  doi;8  and 
of  it  in  Yugoslavia.     This  Is. 
ditional    to   the    contacts    er 
Marshal    Tito    and    General 
qtiarters  In  the  Middle  East 
and  will,  of  course,  be  coordlna 

It  must,  however,  he 
question  does  not  turn  on 
vltch  alone.    There  Is  also  a 
amounting  perhaps  to  200,000 
ant  property  owners,  who  are 
but  suongly  Serbian  and  who 
the    view    of    the    peasant    o' 
munity  In  regard  to  property 
as  enthusiastic  In  regard  to 
some  of  those  in  Croatia  and 
Marshal    Tito  has  largely 
munlstlc  aspect  in  bis  character 
alav  patriotic  leader.    He  has 
claimed  that  be  has  no  Inten 
Ing  the  property  and  social 
prevail    In  Serbia,  but   these 
accepted  yet  by  the  other  side 
The  Serbians  are   a  race  ^ 
past.    It  was  from  Serbls  that 
spark  which  fired  the  explos^n 
World  War.    We  remember  th^  "^ 
over  motantalns,  and  a  very 
Serbians  *rs   fighting   wltb 
forces.    ■   • 

Our  object  is  that  all  forcei 
and  the  whole  united  strengtl 
be  made  to  work  together  unqer 
direction  of  Marshal  Tito  for 
pendent   Yugoalavla  which 
native  soU  the  Hitlerite  m 
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to  try  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
the  Polish  Government  which  we  recognized, 
and  have  always  recognized,  since  the  days 
of  General  Slkorski. 

BXrUSES   TO   SHIBK   TASK 

We  were  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  our 
task,  and  some  may  say  that  we  should  have 
been  wiser  not  to  attempt  it.  We  cannot 
accept  that  view.  We  are  an  ally  of  both 
governments  We  went  to  war  because  Ger- 
many made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  our 
ally,  Poland.  .  We  have  signed  a  20  years' 
treaty  with  our  ally,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  treaty  Is  the  foundation  of  our  policy. 
Polish  forces  are  fighting  with  our  armies 
and  have  recently  distinguished  themselves 
remarkably  In  Italy.  Polish  forces  under 
Russian  guidance  are  also  fighting  with  the 
Soviet  armies  against  the  common  enemy. 
Our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of  rela- 
tions between  the  Polish  Government  in 
London  and  the  Soviet  have  not  succeeded 

We  deeply  regret  that  fact,  and  we  must 
take  care  to  say  nothing  that  would  make 
an  agreement  more  difficult  in  the  future.  I 
must  repeat  that  an  essential  part  of  any 
arrangement  is  the  regulation  of  the  Polish 
eastern  frontier,  and  that  In  return  for  any 
withdrawals  made  by  Poland  In  that  quarter 
she  should  receive  other  territories  at  the 
expenss  of  Germany  which  will  give  her  an 
ample  seaboard  and  a  good,  adequate,  and 
reasonable  homeland  In  which  the  Polish 
nation  can  safely  dwell. 

We  must  stress  that  we  are  all  engaged  In 
the  struggle  with  the  common  foe  and  that 
nothing  can  surpass  the  bravery  of  our  Polish 
allies  In  Italy,  on  the  sea  and  In  the  air.  and 
In  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  underground 
movement  to  the  Germans. 

I  have  seen  over  here  men  who  came  only 
8  few  days  before  from  Poland  and  have  told 
how  they  are  under  orders  of  the  present 
Polish  Government  In  London.  1  am  most 
anxious  that  this  underground  movement 
shall  not  clash  with  the  advancing  Russian 
armies,   but  should   help. 

Orders  have  been  sent  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment In  London  that  the  underground 
movement  Is  to  help  the  Russian  armies  in 
every  way  possible.  There  are  many  ways 
possible  whereby  guerrillas  can  be  of  assist- 
ance, and  we  must  trust  that  statesmanship 
will  find  some  way  through. 

I  have  an  Impression  that  things  are  not 
so  bad  as  they  may  appear  on  the  surface 
between  Russia  and  Poland.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  and,  I  think  I  might  add,  the  United 
States  would  welcome  any  arrangement  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland,  however  brought 
about,  whether  directly  between  the  powers 
concerned  or  with  the  help  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  or  any  other  government. 

MO  QITXSTION  Or  PXICX 

There  Is  no  question  of  price  on  our  part, 
but  only  sincere  good  will  to  both  and  an 
earnest  and  anxious  aspiration  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  fraught  with  grave  conse- 
quences to  Europe  and  the  harmony  of  the 
grand  alliance. 

Meantime,  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
and  Polish  Governments  remain  as  stated 
and  regulated  by  public  statements  which 
have  been  repeated  from  this  bench  during 
the  course  of  the  present  war. 

I  leave  this  question,  and  I  trust  that  if 
it  is  dealt  with  in  debate  those  who  deal  with 
it  will  always  consider  what  we  wanted — 
namely,  a  united  action  of  all  Poles  with  all 
Russians  against  all  Germans. 

We  have  all  rejoiced  at  the  skillful  and 
brilliant  fighting  French.  Moroccan,  and 
Algerian  divisions,  brilliantly  led,  as  they 
have  been,  by  their  officers  in  the  heart- 
shaking  battle  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
which  is  now  at  its  climax. 
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The  French  Conunlttee  of  National  Lib- 
eration in  Algiers  have  the  credit  of  having 
prepared  these  troops  which  were  armed  and 
equipped  by  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  personal  decision.  The 
French  committee  have  also  placed  at  the 
full  service  of  the  Allies  its  powerful  navy. 
Including  the  Richelieu,  one  of  the  finest 
battleships  In  the  world. 

They  guide  and  govern  a  vast  empire,  all 
of  the  strategic  points  of  which  are  freely 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  have  a  powerful  underground  army  in 
France,  sometimes  called  the  maquls  and 
sometimes  the  underground  army  of  the 
interior,  which  may  be  called  upon  to  play 
an  Important  part  before  the  end  of  the  war. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  political  entity, 
the  French  National  Committee  of  Libera- 
tion, provides  and  directs  forces  at  the  pres- 
ent time  which,  in  the  struggle  against  Hit- 
ler, give  it  foi'rth  place  in  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance. 

Ths  reason  why  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  not  been  able  to  recognize 
it  as  the  Government  of  France  or  even  as 
the  provisional  government  of  France  is  be- 
cause w*  are  not  sure  it  represents  th* 
French  Nation  in  the  same  v/ay  as  the  Ctov- 
emments  of  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
Soviet  Russia  represent  the  whole  body  of 
their  people. 

The  connnlttee  will,  of  course,  exercls* 
leadership  in  tie  matter  of  law  and  order  in 
the  liberated  area  of  France  under  supe;-- 
vlslon,  while  the  military  exigencies  last,  at 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  In  Chief. 

WAim    MOaX   UfrOEMATIOM 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  commit  ourselves  at 
this  stage  to  imposing  a  government  on  any 
part  of  France  which  might  fall  under  rur 
control  without  more  knowledge  than  we 
now  possess  of  the  situation  In  the  interior 
of  France  At  the  same  time,  I  must  imike  it 
clear  that  we  must  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Vichy  Government  or  wltb  anyone  tainted 
with  that  organization,  because  they  have 
decided  to  follow  the  path  of  collaboration 
with  our  enemies,  and  many  of  them  have 
definitely  desired  and  worked  for  German 
Tlctory. 

In  Norway  and  the  Low  Countries  it  is 
different,  for  there  we  shall  find  that  the 
continuity  of  lawful  government  is  main- 
tained by  governments  which  we  recognize 
and  with  whom  we  are  in  intimate  relations. 

The  Governments  of  King  Haakon  and  of 
Queen  Wilheimlna  are  lawfully  founded 
governments  with  perfect  and  unbroken 
continuity  and  should  our  llt>erating  armies 
enter  those  countries,  we  feel  that  we  should 
deal  with  th<>m,  anc'.  also  with  the  Belgian 
and  Danish  Governments  as  far  as  possible, 
although  their  sovereigns  are  prisoners. 

On  the  other  band,  we  are  not  able  to  take 
the  decision,  at  this  time,  to  treat  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  or  the 
French  Provisional  Government,  as  it  has 
been  called,  as  the  full,  final,  and  lawful  em- 
bodiment of  the  French  Republic.  It  may  be 
that  the  Committee  itself  will  be  able  to  aid 
us  in  the  solution  of  these  riddles.  And  I 
think  their  decree  governing  their  future 
action  constitutes  the  most  forceful  and  help- 
ful step  in  that  direction. 

With  the  full  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  I  have  invited  General  de 
Gaulle  to  pay  us  a  visit  over  here  in  the  near 
future. 

I  have  Just  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Duff  Cooper  [British  Minister)  In  Algiers  say- 
ing he  will  be  very  glad  to  come.  There  Is 
nothing  like  talking  things  over  and  seeing 
where  we  can  get  to.  I  hope  that  he  will 
bring  some  members  of  his  Government  with 
him  so  that  the  whole  matter  can  be  reviewed. 

As  this  war  has  progressed  it  has  become 
less  ideological  In  its  character,  in  my  opin- 
ion.   Th*  Fascist  power  In  Italy  has  been 


overthrown  and  will.  In  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  be  completely  expunged,  mainly  by 
the  Italian  democracy  themselves.  If  there 
is  anjrthlng  left  over  after  that,  we  will  look 
after  it. 

CRANGXS  IN  SOVIET  KXTSSU 

Profotud  change^  have  taken  place  in 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Trotskyite  form  of  com- 
munism has  been  completely  wiped  out. 

(WUllam  Gallacher,  Communist  Member, 
Interposed:  "There  was  never  such  a  thing.") 

The  victories  of  the  Russian  armies  have 
been  attended  by  a  great  rise  in  strength  of 
the  Russian  state  and  a  remarkable  broaden- 
ing of  its  views.  The  religious  aide  of  Rus- 
sian life  has  had  a  wonderful  rebirth.  The 
discipline  and  military  etiquette  of  the  Rus- 
sian armies  are  unsurpassed.  There  is  a  new 
national  anthem.  (Laughter  and  Interjec- 
tion by  a  Member,  to  which  Mr.  Churchill 
replied:  "The  honorable  gentleman  had  better 
be  careful  to  keep  in  step.") 

There  Is  a  new  national  anthem,  the  music 
of  which  Marshal  Stalin  sent  me  and  which 
I  have  asked  the  B.  B.  C.  to  play  on  the  fre- 
quent occasions  when  there  are  great  Russian 
victories  to  celebrate 

The  terms  offered  by  Russia  to  Rumania 
make  no  suggestion  of  altering  the  standarda 
of  cociety  in  that  country  and  were  In  many 
respects,  if  not  all,  remarkably  generous. 
Russia  has  been  very  patient  with  Finland. 
The  Oomlntem  has  been  abolished — that  is 
sometimes  forgotten. 

Quite  recently  some  of  our  representatives 
from  the  Ministry  of  Information  were  al- 
lowed to  make  a  considerable  tour  in  Russia 
and  foifnd  opportunities  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves what  they  liked.  They  found  an  at- 
mosphere of  candid  friendliness  and  keen  de- 
sire to  see  British  films  and  hear  of  our  coun- 
try and  what  It  Is  doing  In  the  war.  Children 
in  schools  were  being  informed  about  the 
war  on  the  seas  and  of  its  difficulties  and 
perils  and  how  the  northern  convoys  got 
through  to  Russia.  There  seemed  a  great 
desire  among  the  people  that  Britain  and 
Russia  should  be  friends. 

These  are  marked  departtires  from  con- 
ceptions which  were  held  some  years  ago  for 
reasons  we  can  all  understand. 

(Mr.  Gallacher  Interposed:  "On  both  sides." 
Mr.  Churchill  replied:  "Certainly,  on  both 
sides") 

AiriRMB  UNmr  witb  iussla 

We  have  no  need  to  look  back  to  the  past 
and  to  add  up  a  tale  and  tally  of  recrimina- 
tions. Many  terrible  things  have  happened, 
but  we  began  30  years  ago  marching  forward 
with  the  Russians  In  battle  against  the  Ger- 
man tyranny  of  the  Kaiser  then.  We  are  now 
marching  with  them,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
until  all  forms  of  German  tyranny  have  been 
extirpated. 

As  to  nazl-ism.  the  other  ideology,  we  in- 
tend to  wipe  that  out  utterly,  however,  drastic 
may  be  th*  methods  required.  We  ar*  all 
agreed  on  that  in  this  House,  I  think,  what- 
ever our  political  Tlews  or  doctrines  may  be. 
Throtighout  the  whole  of  the  British  Do- 
minions and  the  United  States  and  all  the 
United  Nations  there  is  only  one  opinion 
about  that. 

For  the  rest,  whatever  may  be  said  of  for- 
mer days,  there  Is  nothing  which  has  occurred 
which  should  in  tmy  way  make  us  regret  the 
20  years'  treaty  we  have  algned  with  the 
Russians  and  which  will  be  a  dominating 
factor  in  the  relations  which  we  shall  have 
with  them. 

I  see  in  some  quarters  that  I  am  expected 
today  to  lay  out  quite  plainly  and  decisively 
the  future  plan  of  world  organization  and 
also  to  set  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  its  exact 
and  true  relation  to  subsequent  declarations 
and  current  events.  It  is  easier  to  ask  such 
questions  than  to  answer  them. 

We  are  working  wltb  33  united  nations, 
and  in  particular,  with  two  great  allies,  who. 


In  some  forms  of  power,  far  exceed  the  British 
Empire.  Taking  ever3rthlng  into  oonsldera- 
tlon,  including  men  and  money,  in  the  war 
effort  and  expanse  of  territory  we  can  claim 
to  be  the  equal  of  these  great  powers  but  not. 
in  my  view,  superior. 

As  the  head  of  the  British  Government  or. 
I  may  add,  as  speaking  to  this  House,  as  a 
most  respected  institution  in  the  grand  alli- 
ance, it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  me  or 
the  House  to  take  it  on  ourselves  to  lay  down 
the  law  for  all  these  countries.  Including  two 
great  powers  with  whom  we  have  to  work 
If  the  world  is  to  be  brought  back  into  a  good 
condition*. 

BaiTAIM'S   P08T-WAI   BOUt 

This  small  island  with  this  marvelous 
structure  of  States  and  dependencies  which 
it  has  gathered  around  it  will.  If  we  all  bold 
together,  occupy  a  worthy  place  In  the  van- 
guard of  nations,  and  It  Is  Idle  to  suppose 
that  we  are  the  only  people  who  are  to  pre- 
scribe what  all  the  other  countries  for  their 
own  good  are  to  do. 

Many  other  ideas  aiul  forces  come  into 
play,  and  nothing  oould  be  more  unwis* 
than  for  the  meeting  of  prime  ministers  for 
Instance  to  prescribe  the  way  that  all  cotm- 
tries  should  have  to  go. 

Consultations  always  are  proceeding  be- 
tween the  tbfee  great  powers  and  others,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  explore  the 
future  to  resolve  difficulties  and  to  obtain 
the  greatest  measure  of  common  agreement. 
A  few  things  have  already  become  quite  clear 
and  were  very  prominent  at  the  conference 
Just  concluded. 

The  first  is  that  we  must  fight  on  all  to- 
gether until  Germany  is  forced  to  capitulate 
and  until  Nazidom  is  extirpaud  and  the  Nad 
Party  is  stripped  of  all  continuing  power  of 
doing  evil 

Next  is  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  remains 
the  guiding  signpost,  expressing  the  vast  body 
of  opinion  among  all  the  powers  now  fighting 
together  against  tyranny. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter in  no  way  binds  us  about  the  future  of 
Germany.  It  has  no  quality  of  a  bargain  or 
contract  with  our  enemy.  It  was  no  offer 
to  the  Germans  to  surrender.  If  it  had  been 
an  offer,  that  offer  would  have  been  rejected. 

But  the  principle  of  unconditional  sur- 
render which  has  also  been  promulgated  will 
be  adhered  to  as  far  as  Nazi  Germany  and 
Japan  are  ccncemed,  and  that  principle  it- 
self wipes  away  all  idea  of  ansrthlng  Uke  Mr. 
Wilson's  14  points  being  brotigbt  up  by  the 
Germans  after  their  defeat,  claiming  they 
surrendered  in  consideration  of  those  14 
points. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  unconditional 
surrender  gives  the  enemy  no  rights,  but  it 
relieves  us  from  no  duty.  Justice  will  have 
to  be  done  and  retribution  will  fall  upon  the 
wicked  and  cruel.  Miscreants  who  set  out 
to  subjtigate  first  Buroi>e  and  then  the  world 
must  be  punished.  So  must  their  agents  who 
in  BO  many  countries  have  peri>etrated  hor- 
rible crimes.  They  must  be  brought  to  fao* 
the  Judgment  of  the  populations  they  have 
outraged  to  the  very  scenes  of  their  atrocitle*. 

KO  GUABAMTT  TO  kSICH 

There  Is  no  question  of  Germany  enjoying 
any  guaranty  of  any  kind  that  she  will  not 
undergo  territorial  changes  if  it  should  seem 
that  the  making  of  such  changes  would  ren- 
der more  secaire  and  more  lasting  the  peso* 
of  Europe. 

Scarred  and  armed  with  experience,  we  In- 
tend to  take  better  measures  this  time  than 
could  previously  have  been  conceived  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  in  the  lifetime  of  our  children 
or  our  grandchildren  of  the  horrible  destruc- 
tion-of  human  values  which  has  marked  th* 
last  and  present  World  Wars. 

We  Intend  to  set  up  a  world  order  and  an 
organization  equipped  with  all  necwsary  at- 
tributes of  power  In  order  to  prevaot  totnr* 
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wars  or  the  planning  of  them  In  advance  bf 
restless  and  ambUlous  nations.  For  this  pur- 
pose ol  preventing  wars  there  must  be  a 
world-controlling  council.  I  am  not  talking 
about  our  purposes,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  wars  there  must  be  a  world  coun- 
cil comprising  the  greatest  states  which 
emerge  victorious  from  this  war  who  will  be 
obligated  to  keep  within  certain  minimum 
staxulania  at  armaments  for  the  purpose  ot 
preaervlng  peace. 

There  must  also  be  a  world  assembly  ol 
powers  -whose  relations  to  the  world  executive 
or  controlling  pcwer  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining peace  I  am  In  no  position'  to  define. 
If  I  did  I  should  be  stepping  outside  the 
bounds  which  are  proper  to  us  and  our  allies. 
The  relations  of  three  bodies  and  their  re- 
la  tions-^P^Tni  each  other  can  only  be  settled 
after  the  formidable  foes  we  are  now  facing 
have  been  beateir  and  reduced  to  complete 
aubmlaaiOD  It  would  be  presumption  for 
any  one  power  to  try  to  prescribe  In  precise 
detail  exactly  what  solution  we  found.  The 
mere  attempt  for  us  to  do  so  and  to  put  for- 
ward what  Is  a  majority  view  on  this  and 
that  might  prejudice  ua  In  gaining  considera- 
tion for  our  arguments  vhen  the  time  comes. 
and  I  shall  not  even  attempt^^  parade  the 
many  questions  and  dlfBculties  which  will 
arise  and  which  are  at  present  In  all  our 
minds. 

Anyone  can  write  down  on  paper  at  least 
a  doaen  large  questions  of  this  kind :  Should 
there  be  united  forces  of  nations  or  should 
there  be  a  world  police,  and  so  on?  There 
are  other  matters  of  highly  Interesting  char- 
acter which  should  be  discussed,  but  it  would 
be  stepping  out  of  our  place  In  the  forward 
march  for  us  to  go  beyond  the  gradual  for- 
mulation of  opinion  and  Ideas  which  are 
continuously  going  on  Inside  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  In  contact  with  our  prin- 
cipal allies. 

QUnnONS    UMANSWCaABLK 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  these 
questions  cannot  b«  answered  and  that  these 
diSlcultles  cannot  b«  overcome,  and  that 
complete  victory  will  not  be  a  powerful  aid 
to  tht  solution  of  all  problems  and  that 
good-will  and  practical  common  senas 
irtoSdl  sxtsts  In  the  majority  of  men  and  the 
majority  of  nations  will  not  find  its  full 
expression  In  that  new  structurs  which  must 
regulate  the  forces  of  every  peopls  as  far  as 
they  msy  clash  with  another  people. 

The  future  toward  which  we  are  marching 
across  bloody  fields  and  frightful  manifesta- 
tions of  destruction  must  surely  be  based 
upon  broad  and  simple  virtues  and  upon  the 
nobility  of  mankind.  It  must  be  based  upon 
—  a  rule  or  law  which  upholds  the  principle  of 
Justice  and  fair  play,  which  protects  the  weak 
against  the  strong  when  the  weak  have  Jus- 
tice on  their  side. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  the  predatory 
exploitation  of  nationalistic  ambitions. 
This  does  not  mean  that  nations  should  not 
be  entitled  to  rejoice  in  their  traditions  in 
all  the  splendor  of  their  achievements,  but 
they  will  not  be  allowed  by  armed  forces  to 
gratify  appetites  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
T^pfr^*  of  other  countries  Jtist  because  they 
•re  nnaller  and  weaker  or  less  well  prepared, 
and  measures  will  be  taken  to  have  ample 
armies,  fleets,  and  air  forces  available  to  pre- 
vent anything  of  that  kind  coming  about. 

We  must  undoubtedly  In  our  world  struc- 
ture embody  a  great  deal  of  all  we  have 
gained  for  the  world  by  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  must  arm 
our  world  organization  and  make  siire  with- 
in the  limits  assigned  to  It  that  It  has  over- 
whelming military  power. 

We  must  remember  we  shall  all  be  hard  put 
to  It  to  gain  a  living,  to  repair  the  devastation 
which  has  been  wrought  and  to  give  all  the 
wider  life  and  more  comfortable  life  which  la 
so  deeply  desired. 
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We  must  strive  to  preservt 
rights  and  liberties  of  the 

We  must  respect  the 
of  others  whUe  holding 
faith  and  conviction.     Ther( 
in  this  great  new  structure 
happlneas  and  prosperity  of 
It  must  t)e  capatJle  of  glvlni 
prosperity  even  to  the  guilty 
nations. 

There  must  be  room  wlthlr 
organization  for  an  organlsn: 
Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
and  I  tnast  there  will  be  roo|n 
temal  association  of  the 
wealth  and  the  United  State  i 

We  are  bound  by  our    20- 
Russla.  and  beside  this — for 
to  have  deserved  to  be  call4d 
pean — we   should   try   to 
Continent    of    Europe, 
powerful  States,  from  its 
condition  as  a  kind  of  volcafcio 
txirmoil,   to   Its  old   glory 
nations  and  as  the  vital 
tendom. 

I  am  sure  these  great  entitles 
tloned  will  in  no  way  disturb 
pose  of  a  world   oiganizatlfn 
Empire,   the   conception   of 
united,    a     fraternal 
United  States — they  will  in 
the  general  purpose  of  a  worl  1 

In  fact,  they  may  help 
us  run  smoothly.     I  hope 
may  be  established  and 
to  exert  ourselves  to  secure 
and  glorious  achievements 
make  amends  to  mankind 
and  tolls  which  have  been 
all  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  s 
glory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 


HON.  LOUIS  LI 


or  ZKOIAH/ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPI  E8ENTATIVE8 


Thursday.  May 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr 
15  I  Introduced  In  this 
tion   (H.  Res.  547)    for 
investigation  of 
stitutional  trends  of 

I  believe  that  no 
rested  on  the  Congress 
States  in  ali  of  its  histortr 
of  demobilizing  the 
has  taken  a  lethal  grip 
To  curb  this  bureaucrac: ' 
Government    to    its 
where  it  will  operate  wi 
aries  of  the  Constitution 
bility  of  Congress.    A 
that  direction  would  be 
the   resolution   I   have 
which  is  now  before  th< 
Rules. 

This  is  the  resolution: 


Conmlttee 


Resolved,    That    the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
authorized  and  directed  to 
the  Washington  bureaucrat  y 
initiating  as  soon  as  may 
program  of  limitation  and 
bureaucracy  and  the  restol'atlon 
ment      wlUUn      recognize* 
bounds. 
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8  >eaker,  on  May 
louse  a  resolu- 
congresslonal 
bureauciticy  and  uncon- 
gov(  rnment. 
grqater  duty  ever 
of  the  United 
than  the  duty 
bureaucracy  which 
on  our  Nation, 
and  to  restore 
a4cient    bearings 
hin  the  bound- 
is  the  responsi- 
lodical  first  step  in 
the  adoption  of 
ntroduced   and 
Committee  on 


on    the 

tepresentatlves  is 

make  a  study  of 

with  a  view  to 

be  practicable  a 

Iquldatlon  of  said 

of  govem- 

constltutional 


Sec.  2.  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy such  clerical  and  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  Is  directed  to  re- 
port Its  findings  and  conclusions  to  the  House 
of  Representatives   before  the  close  of   the 

Seventy-eisiith  Congress. 

I  submit  for  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  which  I  have  sent  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
politics.  The  issue  involved  is  in  no  sense 
iwlitical.  The  correction  of  unconstitu- 
tional trends  of  Government  is  not  a  job 
for  Democrats  alone;  it  is  not  a  Job  for 
Republicans  alone;  it  is  a  Job  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
represents  all  Americans.  I  believe  this 
resolution  is  the  voice  of  America. 

The  text  of  the  letter  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

Deah  Conghessman:  The  enclosed  resolu- 
tion undertakes  to  translate  Into  concrete 
form  the  widespread  national  demand  that 
something  shall  be  done  about  our  Federal 
bureaucracy.  That  bureaucracy  stands  In- 
dicted m  public  opinion  on  many  unte  for 
encroachment  on  congressional  rights,  for 
taking  over  legislative  functions,  for  harass- 
ing the  people  with  Intolerable  orders  and 
directives,  and  for  all  but  desttoylng  local 
self-government  In  America. 

To  correct  these  trends  In  Government, 
which  nearly  all  of  our  citizens  believe  to  be 
unwholesome  and  which  many  believe  to  be 
lethal.  Is  not  a  Job  for  Democrats;  it  Is  not  a 
Job  for  Republlcana;  It  Is  a  Job  for  Americans. 
There  Is  nothing  In  the  slightest  degree  parti- 
san or  political  about  the  resolution  I  have 
Introduced 

There  Is  not.  and  there  will  not  be,  any 
effort  on  my  p«rt  to  inject  politics  or  person- 
alities Into  the  Investigation  which  I  propose. 
To  say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  amazing 
growth  of  bureaucracy  Is  due  to  war  does  not 
do  away  with  the  fact  that  these  conditions 
exist  and  should  be  corrected  If  we  ars  to 
ssve  our  American  form  of  government. 

Besides,  bureaucracy  Is  not  entirely  ■  re- 
cent development.  Bureaucracy  has  been 
flowering  for  more  than  two  decades.  Eight- 
een years  ago  Hatton  W.  Svmnexs  of  Texas 
proposed  a  similar  investigation  and  mads 
a  speech  In  the  wel'  of  this  House  forecast- 
ing with  far-seeing  vision  events  which  have 
since  taken  place.  He  told  the  House  last 
year  that  his  efforts  18  years  ago  did  not 
attract  enough  attention  at  that  time  even 
to  provoke  adverse  criticism.  The  world  now 
knows  how  wise  he  was. 

If  this  resolution  Is  adopted  Judge  Sumnexs 
and  the  members  of  his  able  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  go  Into  this  subject 
thoroughly  and  will  bring  In  a  report  before 
the  present  Congress  adjourns  which  will 
offer  definite  recommendations  In  regard  to 
controlling  bureaucracy,  decentralizing  the 
Federal  Government  to  constitutional  bounds, 
and  restoring  the  local  self-government  that 
has  been  taken  away  from  the  States  and 
communities.  This  will  be  an  IncalcvUable 
service  to  America.  Under  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment Congress  has  a  special  responsibility 
as  the  guardian  of  constitutional  rights. 
This  Investigation  Is  distinctly  a  Job  for 
Congress. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  the  resolution  and 
this  accompanying  statement  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  try  to  get  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this  pro- 
posed Investigation.  If  you  approve  this  ap* 
proach  toward  a  rational  control  and  ulti- 
mate demobilization  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy of  which  the  entire  coimtry  Is  com- 
plaining I  will  be  grateful  If  you  will  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  advice  In  a  letter 
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irfalch  I  may  be  privileged  to  use  In  speaking 
on  the  subject  In  the  House  and  over  the 
radio. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Lttdlow. 


Polky  of  Great  Britain  Toward  Palestine 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 

about  the  Palestine  policy  of  the  British 
Gkivernment.  and  called  attention  to  the 
sad  fact  that  under  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  British  white  paper  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  Palestine  completely  ceased  on 
March  31.  1944. 

Until  that  date  there  was  still  the  hope 
that  our  Government  would  exercise 
sufficient  pressure  on  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  keep  the  doors  of  Palestine  open 
for  the  thousands  of  Jews  who  are  being 
completely  exterminated  by  the  ruth- 
less policy  of  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 
But  it  seems  that  the  protest  fell  on  deaf 
ears  and  that  the  policy  laid  down  In  the 
white  paper  is  being  continued  and  has 
by  now  become  fully  established. 

Now  the  last  hope  of  the  Jews  has 
turned  into  despair  and  yet  a  prominent 
magazine,  the  Reader's  Digest,  sees  fit 
to  publish  In  its  current  issue  an  article 
entitled  "Report  on  Palestine,"  In  which 
this  policy  of  the  British  white  paper 
Is  apparently  accepted  with  approval. 

The  Reader's  Digest  starts  out  with 
a  seeming  desire  to  be  fair  and  impar- 
tial. The  statement  is  made  that  Its 
correspondent  in  the  near-eastern  the- 
ater, one  Frederick  C.  Palnton,  was  com- 
missioned to  obtain  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation,  which  as  the  Reader's  Digest 
states  "is  so  thoroughly  obscured  by  pas- 
sion and  by  politics." 

This  special  correspondent  made  a 
trip  to  Palestine,  Interviewed  leaders  of 
both  sides,  and  claims  to  present  a  re- 
port which  Is  "as  honest  and  objective 
as  It  Is  in  his  power  to  write." 

The  editors  of  the  Digest  apparently 
fully  approve  of  Mr.  Palnton's  conclu- 
sions, for  they  say  that  although  this 
report  was  originally  Intended  to  be 
merely  a  memorandum  for  the  editors 
"it  is  so  Informative  and  so  Important 
as  to  warrant  publication."  Now,  what 
does  this  report  state?  It  tells  us  what 
we  all  know— that  the  British  white 
paper  Intends  to  repopulate  Palestine  on 
the  basis  of  one-third  Jews  and  two- 
thirds  Arabs.  In  other  words,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  will  always  remain  a  minority. 
But.  then,  the  author  of  the  article  does 
not  think  that  the  poor  Arabs  were  really 
properly  taken  care  of  by  the  British. 
It  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Arabs  look 
around  them  and  see  autonomy  in  Leb- 
anon. Iraq,  Trans-Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia.   The  Palestinian  Arab  would  like 


that  autonomy  too,  but  does  not  see  how 
he  can  get  It." 

I  do  not  know  how  much  of  an  expert 
on  Near  East  affairs  Mr.  Palnton  really 
Is,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see 
how  a  Palestinian  Arab  can  envy  the 
lot  of  an  Arab  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
King  01  that  country  has  full  power  of 
life  and  death  over  his  subjects.  Prom 
his  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  All  the 
big  offices  of  state  are  preempted  by  the 
King's  large  family,  his  brothers,  and 
his  cousins. 

The  cultural  standing  of  the  Arabs  In 
Saudi  Arabia  is  on  the  level  of  nomad 
barbarism.  It  Is  amusing  to  think  that 
any  Palestinian  Arab  who  has  been  able 
to  observe  the  effects  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion in  the  many  fine  communities  which 
were  built  by  tht  Jews  in  Palestine  in 
the  last  25  years  can  look  upon  the  status 
of  his  brethren  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  any- 
thing but  contempt. 

Tfor  are  conditions  much  better  in 
either  Trans- Jordan,  or  eveb  Lebanon 
and  Iraq.  Of  course,  the  populations  of 
Lebanon  and  Iraq  are  not  Arab.  The 
people  of  Lebanon  are  Syrians  and  pre- 
dominantly Christian,  and  there  surely  is 
no  basis  for  comparison  between  the  Pal- 
estinian Arab  and  the  Christian  Syrian. 

The  Palestinian  Arab  until  25  years 
ago  lived  under  very  primitive  comdl- 
tions.  Most  of  the  land  in  Palestine  was 
owned  by  rich  Turkish  landlords,  and 
the  Arabs  were  exploited  by  their  mas- 
ters under  conditions  approximating 
serfdom  or  peonage. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago,  when  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  opened  the  doors  of 
Palestine  to  the  Jews,  fresh  capital  came 
Into  Palestine.  The  land  was  put  under 
effective  cultivation  and  many  Arabs 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  became 
owners  of  proj)erty.  where  heretofore 
they  were  merely  slaves  for  Turkish  mas- 
ters. It  was  because  of  the  enterprise 
and  the  Ingenuity  of  the  Jewish  settlers 
that  the  same  thing  happened  in  Pales- 
tine which  happened  In  t^hese  United 
States  300  years  ago.  Just  as  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  never  understood  proper 
cultivation  of  land  until  this  country 
was  settled  and  colonized  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  others  who  came  to  these 
shores  from  Europe,  so  did  Palestine  be- 
gin to  thrive  only  after  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion to  that  country  began. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Britain  recognizes 
the  Jewish  contribution  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Palestine,  because  they  feel  that 
without  the  Jews  Palestine  will  again 
become  a  barreil  waste  as  it  was  25  years 
ago.  But  Britain  would  like  to  have  its 
cake  and  eat  it.  It  wants  to  retain  the 
Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  but  it 
wishes  to  curtail  future  Jewish  immigra- 
tion, so  that  the  Jews  of  Palestine  will 
become  a  helpless  and  hopeless  minority 
and  be  forever  the  wards  of  the  British, 
instead  of  a  self-dependent  and  auton- 
omous commimity. 

I  am  sure  that  a  great  deal  of  the  op- 
position to  the  free  Jewish  imnaigration 
into  Palestine  is  due  to  subtle  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  which  found  its  way 
Into  the  councils  of  Britain  from  sources 
Inimical  to  the  Jewish  people,  which  per- 
haps can  be  traced  to  German  origin. 


I  am  positive  that  there  can  be  no  real 
objection  to  free  Jewish  Immigration, 
that  a  Jewish  Palestine  will  be  a  boon  not 
only  to  the  Jews  but  to  the  Arabs,  and 
that  without  Jewish  enterprise  and  the 
pioneering  spirit  exhibited  by  the  Jews 
in  the  settlement  and  development  of 
Palestine  that  coimtry  can  neither  grow 
nor  prosper. 


Retired  G>mmissioned  Officers  in  GviliaB 
Positions 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INOIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  blU  In  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  House  which 
I  Introduced  last  December,  which,  if 
enacted,  would  be  of  great  help  in  the 
war  effort,  Inasmuch  as  we  are  told  that 
there  Is  a  great  shortage  of  manpower 
In  the  War  Department.  This  bill  Is 
H.  R.  3872,  to  remove  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  certain  limitations  upon. the 
appointment  and  compensation  of  re- 
tired commissioned  officers  in  civilian 
positions  by  the  Government.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  3.000  retired  ofllcen 
experienced  and  exceptionally  capable 
who,  imder  the  present  law,  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  accepting  employment  In 
or  under  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  If  they  happen  to  be  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, or  Public  Health  Service.  Under 
the  present  law,  these  experienced  men 
are  prevented  from  doing  their  bit  for 
the  present  war,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  let  them  accept  jobs 
which  would  lessen  the  shortage  of  man- 
power. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  a 
number  of  people  Tind  I  thoroughly  be- 
lieve that  if  we  can  get  this  bill  acted  on 
by  the  committee  and  permit  these  oflB- 
cers  to  help  in  the  war  effort,  we  shall 
have  righted  the  wrong  suffered  by  these 
retired  officers  for  many  years  and,  also, 
we  shall  have  aided  greatly  in  the  war 
effort.  Although  the  committee  has 
submitted  this  bill  to  some  half  a  dozen 
agencies  for  a  report  and  received  an 
adverse  report  by  each  of  them  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  request  that 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  consider  the  bill  on 
its  own  merits.  It  is  my  understanding 
thaf  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  is  very  busy  all  this  week  and 
next  with  important  matters  and  I  there- 
fore respectfully  request  that  he  imme- 
diately appoint  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee to  conduct  hearings  on  this 
very  important  bill,  that  the  matter  may 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  before  the 
summer  recess. 
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The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

H.   R.  3872 
A  bill  to  remoTe  for  the  duration  of  the  war 

certain  limitations  upon  the  appointment 
3,<1  compensation  of  retired  commissioned 

offlcer»  employed  In  civilian  positions  by 

the  Government 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  nothwlthstanding 
the  limiutlons  of  existing  law.  any  commis- 
sioned ofOcer  on  the  retired  list  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and 
Gecdetlc  Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service 
may  be  appointed  to,  or  may  hold,  a  civilian 
office  or  position  in  or  under  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Colimibla.  and 
may  receive  both  the  pay  attached  to  such 
civilian  position  and  his  retired  pay. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  t>e  In  effect  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  Its  enact- 
ment and  ending  6  months  after  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  In  the  present  war,  as 
proclaimed   by   the  President. 


American  Prisoneri  of  the  Japanese 
GoTemment 


REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Chairman  Bloom,  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  recently  ap- 
pointed a  subcommittee  to  investigate 
the  facts  relating  to  the  possibility  of 
accelerating  the  further  exchange  of 
American  citizens  interned  or  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Japanese  Crov- 
emment.  and  also  to  investigate  as  to 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  such  per- 
sons, and  to  aid  in  sending  supplies  to 
them,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  named  as  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Mr.  Richards,  of  South 
Carolina;  Mr.  Burgin,  of  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  VoRYs,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Schifixu, 
of  West  Virginia. 

This  coounittee  had  its  initial  meeting 
last  week  with  representatives  from  the 
State  Department,  and  secured  much 
valuable  information  as  to  what  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done,  but  we  have  not 
yet  concluded  our  investigations  and  will 
shortly  have  another  meeting  and  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  we  can  to  secure 
all  information  and  devise  all  possible 
ways  and  means  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purposes  for  which  this 
committee  was  appointed. 

Our  Government  has  been  very  active 
and  doing  everything  possible  in  regard 
to  this  important  matter.  Publicity  of 
what  is  being  done  or  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  would  hurt  rather  than  help, 
and  for  that  reason  very  little  informa- 
tion can  now  be  made  public.  Some  of 
the  information  ascertained  at  our  hear- 
ing is  contained  in  a  press  release  issued 
day  before  yesterday  by  the  State  De- 
partment, and  same  is  submitted  here- 
wi!n: 


The  War  Prisoners'  Aid  of  thi 
Christian  Association  was 
by  Its  Stockholm  office  that  thi 
thorlties  In  the  Philippine 
tended  permission   to   the 
there  of  the  War  Prisoners' 
locally  relief  supplies  to  an 
ceeding    $25,000    monthly    for 
civilian     Internment     and 
camps    In    the    Philippine 
States  Government  funds  ha 
available  for  expenditure  by 
oners'  Aid  delegate  for  this 
funds  are  In  addition  to  mon 
of  official  funds  which  are 
regularly  through  Swiss 
nels  to  the  executive 
internment  camps  in  the 
under  authorization  obtained 
anese  authorities  In  August 
information  has  been  received 
lean  Red  Cross  relief  supplle 
exchange    vessels    to    Japan 
occupied  territories.  Including 
Islands,  have  been  distribute  I 
anese  authorities,  permission 
been  given  by  the  Japanese 
the  insperyon  of  civilian 
or  of  prisoner  of  war  camps  In 
Islands  by  representatives  of 
ernment.  which  represents 
In  the  Far  East,  or  by  re 
tral  organizations.     The  Uni 
ernment  Is  continuing  to  pree 
Government  to  grant  full 
respect. 
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HON.  FRANCIS  J.  IIYERS 

or  PENNSTLVANlj 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  sENTATIVES 


Thursday.  May  25, 


Mr.  MYERS.   Mr.  Speak^ 
to  extend  my  remarks  In 
include  the  following 
Philadelphia  Record  of  Ma  i 


,  under  leave 
he  Record,  I 
editorial  from  the 
23.  1944: 


STATKS'  RIGHTS  INCLUDE  JtTSTICK 

One  point  stands  out  abov^ 
the  recent  Illuminating 
Evans  in  the  Record   on   th< 
Northern  Negro  soldiers  in 

Application  of  good  will  and 
can  and  does  provide  easy 
at  first  may  appear  a  difficul 

In  touring  14  camps  In  7 
Evans  founds  that,  while 
Northern    Negroes   was   great 
one  abuse  particularly  promc|ted 

That  is  the  failure  of  local 
Arms  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Purely  on  the  basis  of  race 

Unwanted  as  bus  passenger 
bullied  by  club-toting  drivers 
pelled  In  seeking  free-time 
miles  from  camp  to  neighbor^g 
then  back. 

Either  that  or.  as  increasing 
Negro   soldiers    are    doing, 
camp  denying  themselves  a 
to  escape  degrading  slights 

They  have  before  them  thi 
excusaOfb  violence  ^-isited 
comrades.  Pvt.  Edward  Green 

Green  was  shot  and  kille< 
quick-triggered  bus  driver  In 

Unfortunately,  as  the  Attorney 
the  United  States  discovered 
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by  a  vicious 

Alexandria,  La. 

General  of 

:ter  an  Inquiry, 


there  Is  no  Federal  statute  under  which  the 
driver  can  be  prosecuted. 

Since  Louisiana,  where  intolerance  and 
prejudice  corrupt  the  law,  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion, the  driver  Is  a  freeman— free  to  shoot 
down  other  American  soldiers. 

There  was  Impassioned  southern  oratory 
In  support  of  States'  rights  when  the  soldier- 
vote  and  poll-tax  bills  were  debated  In  Con- 
gress. Here  Is  a  State  right  and  a  State 
duty  for  Louisiana: 

Prompt  arrest  and  trial  for  a  man  charged 
with  a  brutal  slaying. 

Genuine  hatred  has  been  promoted  among 
northern  Negro  soldiers.  It  is  renected  In 
the  decreasing  purchase  of  War  bonds  by 
their  families  at  home.  Here  Is  a  cancerous 
condition. 

It  has  been  seized  ui>on  by  the  politically 
unscrupulous  and  the  out-and-out  enemies 
of  this  country,  multiplied  a  hundredfold  in 
order  to  foment  disunity. 

Yet  such  problems  as  transportation  fail- 
ure at  the  camp  exist,  only  because  some- 
body lacks  win  or  Imagination  to  solve  them. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Horkan  provided  an  an- 
swer pronto  at  Camp  Lee  near  Petersburg,  Va, 

He  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
local  bus  company  to  furnish  busses  exclu- 
sively for  soldiers,  white  and  Negroes  alike, 
to  travel  from  camp  to  Petei-sburg. 

That  didn't  take  genius.  A  simple  solu- 
tion Yet,  with  but  one  other  exception. 
Camp  Lee  Is  the  only  one  visited  by  Evans 
to  do  anything  about  so  serious  a  problem. 

Perhaps  the  War  Department— now  ap- 
prised of  the  transportation  problem  If  hith- 
erto uninformed — should  establish  adequate 
service  at  all  the  camps. 

It  would  be  only  fair  treatment  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  soldiers.  It 
would  be  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  national  unity 
and  a  shot  In  the  heart  to  sponsors  of  race 
hatred. 


As  We  See  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  E.  C.  GATH1NGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES     " 

Friday,  May  26,  1944 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Fred  McCollam  for  the  Forest  City 
(Ark.)  Times  Herald  of  May  19. 1944: 

•  AS  WE  SEX  rr 

(By  the  Editor) 

The  speaker  at  the  young  businessmen's 
club  last  evening  gave  an  outline  of  the  ex- 
panded social-security  program,  as  contem- 
plated by  those  in  charge  of  the  program.  It 
will  be  asked  that  it  be  enlarged  to  include 
medical  and  hospital  care,  total  and  per- 
manent disability,  and  that  It  be  made  all- 
inclusive  In  scope.  We  have  previously  dis- 
cussed the  so-called  socialized  medicine  pro- 
gram In  this  column,  and  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  It  Is  un-American. 

The  speaker  made  a  very  able  presentation  of 
his  subject,  but  we  still  do  not  agree  with  the 
proposed  plan  of  enlarging  the  present  bene- 
fits of  the  security  program.  We  think  It  ill- 
timed  to  carry  on  social  reforms  and  experi- 
ments, with  resultant  heavy  increases  In 
taxes,  what  with  our  war  to  be  financed  and 
paid  for.  and  with  the  many  staggering  prob- 
lems of  post-war  settlement  which  will  soon 
be  demanding  an  immediate  and  expensive 
action. 
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The  speaker  made  the  statement  that  social 
security  was  not  an  experiment,  hat  it  had 
been  in  actual  practice  in  England  and  in 
other  European  countries  for  more  than  300 
years.  Since  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
feed  Europe  from  time  to  time,  lest  her  in- 
habitants die  of  starvation — since  we  have 
lent  her  large  sums  of  money,  and  later  been 
forced  to  cancel  the  debt  without  repay- 
ment— and  since  we  have  t)een  required  to 
supply  her  with  armament  and  munitions  to 
fight  her  wars,  we  question  the  advisabUlty 
of  Imitating  any  national  plan  that  might 
lead  us  to  be  placed  In  any  positions  similar 
to  these.  At  any  rate,  we  don't  want  to  ac- 
cept the  European  formula  too  readily  unless 
we  can  be  given  the  name  of  the  country 
that  Is  to  wet-nurse  and  care  for  us  after  we 
have  reaped  the  permanent  benefits  (?)  of 
any  such  system. 

The  speaker  also  made  the  statement  that 
because  of  a  scarcity  of  office  space  in  the 
National  Capital,  the  Social  Security  Board 
was  forced  to  go  to  Baltimore,  a  distance  of 
some  forty-odd  miles  from  Washington,  in 
order  to  secure  adequate  office  space  for  the 
force  necessary  for  keeping  the  soclal-sectirlty 
plan  in  operation,  and  for  storing  the  volu- 
minotia  records  necessary  to  be  kept.  He 
defended  his  particular  board  by  saying  that 
they  only  employed  approximately  4,000  In 
this  department  But  with  200  departments 
of  comparable  size,  this  gives  us  an  army  of 
apiutnlmately  8(X),000  employees.  That  is 
nearly  a  million  persons  who  leave  their 
homes  in  various  States,  and  are  congested 
In  the  small  area  adjacent  to  the  Capital  of 
our  Nation,  where  they  live  In  apartments, 
furnished  rooms,  govemmentally  operated 
hotels  and  dormitories,  with  a  relative  few  In 
their  own  private  homes. 

This  giant  army  must  be  fed  and  clothed, 
and  provided  with  shelter.  Just  the  same  as 
a  fighting  army  in  the  field  They  produce 
not  a  head  of  grain,  not  one  stalk  of  cotton, 
they  drive  not  an  individual  rivet  in  any  war 
industry:  In  short,  they  create  no  wealth  or 
food.  They  are  supported  entirely  by  tax 
money. 

If  security  were  all  we  are  born  to  ex- 
perience, we  question  the  right  of  many  of 
us  to  occupy  the  space  we  do  on  this  globe. 
And  to  us,  the  present  social -security  pro- 
gram seems  to  sap  all  individual  Initiative, 
and  personal  desire  to  accomplish,  to  succeed, 
and  to  provide  for  the  individual  members 
of  the  family. 

Do  you  know  the  people  who  enjoy  the  most 
complete  security  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today?  They  are  the  inmates  of  Alcatraz. 
the  Federal  Government's  rock-island  prison 
off  -he  coast  of  California.  Jesus  Christ 
could  have  chosen  security  over  death  on 
the  cross,  but  the  world  would  never  have 
recovered  from  the  loss,  had  His  choice  been 
security  over  service  to  manXlnd. 

The  pages  of  history  are  composed  of  the 
deeds  of  those  who  choose  rather  to  accom- 
plish than  to  sit  supinely  and  securely  secure. 
Columbus,  Magellan.  Drake,  DeSoto,  Marco, 
Polo,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Cecil  Rhodes,  our  own 
Daniel  Boone,  Lewis,  and  Clarke,  and  coimt- 
less  other  discoverers  and  explorers  enriched 
the  world  t>ecause  they  dung  to  individual 
initiative,  rather  than  leaned  upon  personal 
security.  In  the  list  of  world  heroes,  Char- 
lemagne, Constantlne,  Caesar,  Lord  Nelson, 
General  Walnwrlght  on  Bataan,  General  Stil- 
weU  In  Burma  and  China,  the  tall  gtmners 
on  every  Flying  Portress  shot  down  over 
bloody  and  war-torn  Europe,  John  Paul 
Jones,  George  WasTilngton.  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Robert  K.  Lee,  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  discarded 
eeeurlty  for  accomplishment.  In  religion, 
Martin  Luther,  Charles  Wesley,  Lord  Calvert, 
our  Puritan  fathers,  all  displayed  the  sparks 
of  Initiative  accomplishment,  rather  than  eat 
the  soft  sop  of  security  alone. 


Tliese  flgxires  contributed  to  the  greatness 
of  our  present-day  world.  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve It.  we  must  not  be  content  with  the 
aplne-softenlng  aecuilty,  a*  offered  In  pres- 
ent-day planning.  We  must  preserve  the 
•parkllng  talent  God  gave  us,  and  use  It 
intelligently  and  bravely. 

We  must  stand  up  and  be  men,  face  the 
Issues  sqtiarely  and  win  by  conquering  our 
problems,  rather  than  by  evading  our  re- 
sponsibUitiet. 


Patrick  J.  McGrath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  MEW  jzasrr 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
editorials: 

[From  Facts,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.] 

KX-P08TMASTKS  M'GRATH 

After  serving  as  acting  postmaster  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  Patrick  J.  McGrath  was 
nominated  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt for  permanent  appointment  after  hav- 
ing attained  the  highest  rating  in  an  exami- 
nation conducted  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  the  Senate  refused 
to  confirm  him  Just  because  the  Junior  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  AaTHtra 
Walsh,  had  said  that  "McGrath  is  personally 
obnoxious  to  me." 

We  realize  that  Senator  Walsh  of  New 
Jersey  is  a  bosom  friend  of  former  Gov. 
Charles  Edison,  and  in  an  effort  to  show  an- 
tagonism to  Mayor  Prank  Hague,  of  Jersey 
City,  McGrath  became  the  Innocent  victim 
of  the  circumstances. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  decrees  in  such  matters,  one  thing- is 
certain — that  McGrath  was  the  best  news 
source  the  representatives  of  the  press  ever 
had  In  Bayonne.  and  therefore  from  stand- 
point of  personal  friendship  and  admiration 
the  newsmen  of  Hudson  County  are  exceed- 
ingly awry  to  hear  that  McGrath  was  not 
confirmed. 

The  fact  Is  that  McGrath  enjoys  the  finest 
reputation  In  Bayonne.  He  Is  endowed  with 
a  gift  of  executive  ability,  business  acumen, 
and  an  understanding  heart.  There  must  be 
a  mistake.  There  must  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing. The  smartest  F.  B,  1.  agents  working  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  had  been  In  Bay- 
onne looking  into  the  record  of  McGrath.  and 
their  report  was  too  obvious  when  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  certified  him 
as  being  a  man  with  the  highest  reputation, 
honesty,  and  integrity. 

Unless  Senator  Walsh  of  New  Jersey  can 
prove  anything  concrete  against  the  record 
of  McGrath.  we  feel  that  the  Congress  should 
demand  an  investigation:  otherwise  the  peo- 
ple of  Bayonne  would  feel  with  a  spirit  of 
hesitation  and  distrust  to  our  augxist  body 
of  Senators  at  Washington. 

The  publisher  of  Facts  hopes  that  Mc- 
Grath's  name  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
again  for  vote,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
there  would  be  a  change  of  heart. 

[Vnan  the  Jersey  Journal  of  May  22,  1044] 

THX  case  or  F06TMASTU  MGRATH 

In  forcing  the  rejection  under  so-called 
senatorial  courtesy,  of  Postinaster  Patrick 
J.  McGrath.  UzUted  States  Senator  Walsh 


ctf  New  Jereey  said  Mr.  McGrath  was  "per- 
sonally obnoxious  to  him." 

The  Senator's  statement  was  pure  bunk, 
such  obvious  "bunk"  that  even  Mr.  Walsh 
of  New  Jersey  and  his  political  and  buslnee* 
godfather  must  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
facts. 

The  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Orath's  nomination  for  further  service  as 
Bayonne's  postmaster  is  that  he  is  a  Hague 
Democrat  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hague-Edison  fight.  Mr.  Walsh's  motlvea 
were  blatantly  political.  He  would  have 
made  a  much  better  impression  if  he  had 
honestly  admitted  his  motives. 

Mr.  McGrath  was  not  "obnoxious"  to 
George  B.  Mettam,  a  high  executive  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  nor  to  Eugene  Newklrk. 
head  of  the  Bayonne  Trxist  Co  ;  nor  to  Pat- 
rick Fraher,  Broadway  Businessmen's  Associa- 
tion; nor  to  Harry  Dembe.  Broadway  Na- 
tional Bank;  nor  to  Joseph  McCormack,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

These  men  signed  hi^  references  tor  ap- 
pointment. They  are  his  neighbors,  and  It 
is  said  a  man  is  known  best  by  his  neighbors. 
A  gentleman  who  enjoys  himself  much  of 
the  year  in  the  1>eautiful  suburbs  of  Bases, 
in  Essex  County,  and  on  occasion  has  en- 
Joyed  tniffles  and  steel -head  salmon  and 
other  things  at  the  'Xlttle  White  House,"  at 
Sea  Girt,  is  not  likely  to  know  much  about 
a  fellow  from  Bayonne. 

Mr.  McGrath 's  personal  record  is  also 
worthy  of  comment.  He  has  a  wife  and  foxir 
children — a  Ine  family.  Having  served  in 
the  armed  forces  in  the  previous  World  War, 
he  Is  a  member  of  tho  American  Legion,  Post 
19,  and  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  His 
party  regularity  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Bayonne 
Democratic  Club,  not  counting  ot:.'er  similar 
affiliations.  On  top  of  all  that  Is  the  fact 
that  he  stood  first  man  on  the  clvU-servlce 
list. 

Senator  Walsh  of  New  Jersey  Indulged  la 
a  cruel  procedtire. 


Address  of  Bernard  M.  Bamcb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THS^HOUSB  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVEB 

Friday.  May  26,  1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times,  Wednes- 
day, May  24,  1944,  being  the  text  of 
Baruch's  speech  in  urging  the  United 
States  to  lead  the  world: 

My  deep  thanks  for  the  compliments  paid 
me  by  the  Churchman's  Medal,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  and  by  your  presence 
here. 

After  the  flattering  words,  spoken  about 
me,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
about  a  certain  relative  of  mine — a  relative 
of  yotirs — the  one  who  made  me  possible — 
the  one  who  makes  you  possible — our  Uncl^ 
Sam.  We  gaze  on  him  with  a  sort  of  tolera- 
tion and  amusement,  but  he  is  •  pretty 
sturdy  soul.  He  is  always  on  the  side  of 
right — sometimee  a  little  slow  getting  there, 
but  when  he  does  arrive,  he  makes  hlnuelf 
felt.  He  is  better  than  we  think,  be  is 
stronger  than  we  know.  Let  me  state  a  few 
of  his  claims  to  yo\ir  respect. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  us  to  wonder 
whether  he — let  us  say  we — have  done  all  w« 
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ghould  bare  done  In    tbe  world  cftUdyam. 
We  teftrrb  our  souls  (or  reaMurance. 

Perhapa  w«  bav*  not  done  aa  well  at  we 
Bbould  bave  done,  or  aa  we  could  bave  done. 
Mar  jret  will  do.  But.  even  ao,  we  do  not 
bave  to  hang  our  beada.  Without  us.  could 
tbe  Ruaslana  have  held?  Could  the  Japaneae 
have  been  stopped?  Could  the  valiant  Chl> 
neae  bave  dooe  as  well  as  they  have?  And 
what  of  the  auifniflcent  fight  of  the  British? 
Were  we  not  of  help  to  them?  Churchill  has 
prt>claimed  hu  debt  to  us.  Sveo  SUlln  has 
admitted  the  effect  upon  his  battle*  of  the 
war-making  power  of  America.  Today  tbe 
bloody  Naala  and  tbe  Japs  (ace  a  defeat  that 
without  us  could  not  be. 


woaLO-wnw  task 

We  are  fighting — and  helping— not  on  lim- 
ited (rents,  but  on  the  whole  circum(erence 
of  tbe  globe,  and  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Poles.  Even  now  our  men  are  poised  ready 
(or  the  great  invasion  and  the  blow  at  Japan. 
We  feed  the  hungry  and  we  clo*he  the  naked. 
We  build  roads,  airports,  harlxjrs.  and  plants. 
We  supply  our  allies  all  over  the  world  with 
machines  of  death  and  supporu  of  life.  In 
food,  medicine,  and  shelter. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world.  Let  us  not  forget  that.  By  keeping 
it  in  our  mind  we  shall  not  ignore  the  obli- 
gation power  carries  with  It— to  use  it  Justly 
and  helpfully.  And  we  ahall  be  a  force,  per- 
haps tbe  greatest,  when  the  peace  of  the 
world  Is  set. 

When  tbe  war  is  over  no  country  will  be 
able  to  Improve  the  well-being  o(  its  people 
without  otir  help.  Peace  will  be  almost 
meaningless  without  betterment  o(  daily  ex- 
istence. In  that  crisis  Uncle  Sam  will  show 
himaeU  to  be  neither  profligate  nor  parsimo- 
nious. He  will  be  (air,  and  that  means  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others.  I  have  no  eco- 
nomic radar  to  penetrate  the  future,  but  we 
can  make  it  what  we  will  it  to  be.  Of  that 
I  am  sure. 

In  assessing  our  position,  let  us  remember 
that  great  as  our  physical  strengths  are.  they 
are  made  even  greater  by  the  fact  that  our 
spiritual  armor  is  untarnished  by  self-gain; 
all  our  steps  toward  self -protection  are  steps 
to  save  the  world — to  bring  peace  to  all  na- 
tions of  good- will. 

America  has  never  forgotten — and  will 
never  forget — the  nobler  thing  that  brought 
her  into  being  and  that  l*ght  her  path— the 
path  that  was  entered  upon  only  150  years 
ago— a  little  more  than  twice  my  own  age. 
How  young  she  is.  It  will  be  centuries  before 
she  will  adopt  that  maturity  of  custom — 
the  clothir.g  of  the  grave — that  some  people 
believe  she  is  already  fitted  (or. 

r:cHTiNc  wrrH  high  rvnposm 

Our  people  are  hard  bitten.  They  owe 
only  to  themselves  what  they  have.  but.  some- 
how, they  have  always  preserved  tbe  chivalry 
and  idealism  that  others  mistakenly  asstune 
Is  softness. 

Soft?  Who  dares  say  that?  Have  we  not 
fought  whenever  the  test  showed  that  fight- 
ing meant  national  existence  and  self-re- 
spect? When  did  we  ever  fall  to  fight?  And 
when  did  we  ever  fight  without  blgb  purpose, 
with  one  possible  exception? 

I  see  tbe  leaven  of  time  at  work.  The  pre- 
cepts of  the  grsAt  Woodrow  Wilson  are  bear- 
Ing  frutt.  Both  of  the  major  parties  have 
OOOMcrnted  thtmaelvts  to  the  principle  of 
laMrnittinnat  ooopenition  and  (oroe.  Tbw 
may  have  the  •fleet,  m  baa  been  said,  of 
"taking  the  psMe  out  of  politic*  and  polities 
out  of  tUs  psMt,"  Tb«t  IS  tiM  Wf  It  should 
bs 

Today  ws  srs  dssp  In  war,  whsrs  ws  shall 
IM  for  Miffls  tlms  to  corns.  Ws  can  survivs 
only  MuPBUgh  victory,  and  that  will  ooms  by 
tensinf  svtrf  atisois  <*n  ths  Job  and  by  mak* 
lug  •V9fy  ffforl  of  apirit,  TtoMi,  with  ths 
visis  el  psM*  iMfors  ys,  ■  dwmm  wBMB  ws 
•hall  aulM  bMMUfvl-Hfr  «l*l«r»— w«  trill 


have  the  eootentment  that 
well  done,  or  the  contempt  of 

In  another  day.  Cicero  sail 
boast  a  man  could  utter  was 
sum"   (I  am  a  Roman  cltla#n 
prayer  that  our  conduct  may 
as  to  carry  greater  praise  Is 
"I  am  an  American." 
One  last  word.    Some  ask 
Tills  is  my  answer:  We  fight 


from  duty 
(allure. 

the  proudest 
CIvU  Romanus 

).  It  Is  my 
slways  be  svich 
he  accolade: 


"Ancient  rlghU,  unnoticed  m 

draw. 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's 
tbe  law." 

My  thanks  again. 


The  Great  Siirp 


why  we  fight? 


fir 


tbe  breath  we 
le4ve,  underneath 


US 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl  SENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  26, 


1944 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
I  am  calling  attention  to  he  disposition 
of  surplus  prop>erty  whicy  must  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Governme  it.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  su  rplus  proj)erty 
available  now.  and  it  is  ny  contention 
that  those  In  charge  of  di  iposing  of  this 
property  should  lose  no  t  me  in  getting 
it  on  the  market.  First,  I  it  is  sold  now, 
the  Crovemment  will  not  n  any  way  be 
interfering  with  busines  because  the 
commodities  are  not  aviilable  on  the 
open  market.  On  the  oth  er  hand,  there 
is  a  tremendous  demand  for  such  com- 
modities. As  you  are  awj  re.  the  agency 
in  control  of  surplus  propi  rty  is  now  op- 
erating under  an  Executi  'e  order.  The 
President  waited  a  very  loi  ig  time  for  the 
Congress  to  provide  pro  ler  legislation 
for  the  disposal  of  surplu  5  property  be- 
fore he  issued  his  Executi  ^e  order. 

The  House  passed  a  b  11  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  that  :  lad  to  do  with 
the  disposition  of  surplus  property.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  hel  J  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  ir  the  Executive 
Departments.  That  bill  t  as  been  in  the 
Senate  and  seems  to  be  jx  acef ully  sleep- 
ing. I  have  urged  time  ind  again  that 
the  Senate  consider  the  House  bill,  even 
if  it  does  nothing  else  but  strike  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  new  language.  Ilf  that  is  done, 
the  bill  can  go  to  confermice,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  wide  open,  anfl  the  conferees 
should  be  able  to  write  [a  satisfactory 
measure  for  the  consideration  of  both 
bodies. 

No  let!  than  seven  con  mlttees  of  the 
House  have  from  time  to  time  taken  up 
the  question  of  surplus  pr  >perty.  JurlR- 
dlctlon  properly  lies  with  the  Committee 
on  IxptndUures  In  the  Ex(  cutlve  Dppart- 
ments  to  handle  this  matter.  Situations 
have  developed  since  the 
House  bill  that  warrant 
ments;  but,  as  I  said,  if 
pass  the  bill,  the  conferees  can  iron  out 
the  dloagreementH  withot  t  trouble. 

A  timeljr  editorial  on  I  its  subject  ap« 
pears  in  ttot  ft.  Louis  rost  'Olspatoh;  and 


passage  of  the 

many  amend- 
he  fenate  tvlU 


under  the  leave  granted  me,  I  Include  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

THE  OUAT  StTtPtUS 

Creation  of  an  advisory  board.  In  legislation 
pending  in  Congress,  would  carry  tbe  Sur- 
plus Property  AdmlnUtratlon  to  a  fairly  weU 
advanced  sUge  in  the  setting  up  of  machinery 
for  the  most  gigantic  selling  Job  any  nation 
has  ever  attempted,  but  not  as  much  can  be 
said  for  the  setting  up  of  policies. 

When  and  how  is  the  extent  of  surplua  In 
every  one  of  the  great  nimiber  of  Items  to  be 
determined?  Is  the  small  manufacturer  to 
have  a  chance  at  the  enormous  planU  and 
the  enormous  amounts  of  equipment  the 
Government  has  on  hand?  Is  the  small  re- 
UUer  to  be  allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  big  business  for  consumer  goods?  WIU 
sales  be  by  bid  or  by  fixed  price?  Will  the 
Government  explore  every  method  of  making 
continuing  use  of  its  war  factoriesr— by  lease 
and  by  Federal  operation  as  well  as  by  sale? 

These  and  other  major  policy  determina- 
tions are  even  ;nore  important  than  matters 
of  machinery.  So  much,  at  least,  we  learned 
from  the  unbusirieaslike  way  in  which  we 
disposed  of  the  surplus  left  from  the  First 
World  War.  Then,  there  was  only  too  much 
machinery  for  doing  the  Job.  Failures  oc- 
ctirred,  to  an  overwhelming  extent,  on  points 
of  policy.  The  Government  never  made  up 
Its  mind  what  was  to  be  done,  or  when  or 
how  it  was  to  be  done. 

Surplus  stocks  In  1918  amounted  to  $6.- 
000,000.000.  Because  of  our  vague  and  vacil- 
lating national  policy  concerning  them,  they 
were  handled  with  tremendous  waste  and 
delay.  Yet.  they  represented  22  percent  of 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war  to  our  Nation. 

The  surplus  that  will  be  left  from  this 
Immeasurably  greater  war  has  been  esti- 
mated at  amounts  varying  from  twenty-five 
to  one  hundred  fifty  billions.  It  will  be 
so  big  as  to  give  the  Government  an  al- 
ternative of  accomplishing  almost  the  Im- 
possible or  of  making  a  mess  of  things  for 
which  we  shall  continue  to  pay  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Some  of  the  surplus  will  be  useless  for 
peacetime  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  it  wUl 
be  not  only  useful  but  direly  needed.  In  our 
country  and  in  many  other  countries.  Upon 
our  manner  of  putting  It  to  use  will  depend. 
In  large  measure,  the  health  or  Illness  of 
our  productive  economy  in  the  years  after 
the  war— the  ability  of  industry  to  produce 
and  find  markets  and  earn  profits  and,  above 
all.  to  employ  people. 

The  Government  will  have  airplanes  and 
army  trucks  and  Jeeps  to  put  to  peacetime 
uses,  aluminum  and  rubber  and  steel  manu- 
facturing plants,  merchant  vessels,  shoes, 
clothing,  blankets,  cots,  food,  and  virtually 
every  other  thing  required  either  for  peace 
or  war 

Shall  we  muddle  through  again  as  we  did 
after  1918?  The  costs  of  muddle-headedness 
a  quarter-centiu7  ago  were  heavy. 

We  sold  1750,000,000  worth  of  armaments 
to  the  French  Government  for  S400,000.000, 
and.  unpaid  for.  It  rusted  and  was  ruined 
on  the  fields  of  northern  France.  Fifty-two 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  rotted  for  a  year 
in  the  rain  and  sun  at  Nltro.  W,  Va.  Eleven 
ttMntaand  Army  cars,  some  of  them  never  un- 
orated,  were  exposed  fo"  a  year  at  Baltimore. 
Two  years  after  the  war  was  over  the  Army 
■till  had  8,000,000  wool  ooatt,  a.OOOXWO  leather 
Jerkins,  6,000,000  fiannel  ihlru.  IfiOOJOOO 
wo<j|en  trousers.  Six  years  after  the  armis- 
tice, $100,000,000  of  •urolus  wsa  still  unsoM 
and  unuted 

These  tailuree  were  largely  failures  of 
polley,  The  automobiles  abandoned  la  tiM 
elements  were  left  to  ruin  beeause— seoortf* 
Ing  to  the  only  esplenation  ever  glvsn^ 
soneone  in  control  was  ordered  l»y  seaMoae 
else  AM  to  ssU  ttosm. 
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The  leaeon  of  the  First  World  War  surplus 
li  clear:  We  must  have  surplus-disposal  poll- 
«lee.  They  must  be  clearly  defined.  They 
must  be  conceived  and  executed  with  eotir- 
•fe.  They  must  be  brought  into  cxletetioe. 
•nd  Into  action,  now. 


As  We  Sec  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  OF 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ASKANSA.S 

IN  THX  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by  W. 
Fred  McCoUum  from  the  Forest  City 
(Ark.)  Times  Herald  of  May  16,  1944: 
AS  wx  SEX  rr 
(By  the  Editor) 
Added  to  the  other  agitation  for  "equal 
rights"  for  Negroes  is  the  question  of  their 
voting  In  tbe  Democratic  primaries  of  the 
Southland.  A  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion has  apparently  granted  to  them  this 
right.  £f  they  are  fully  qualified  Democratic 
voters,  the  Court  may  have  ruled  correctly. 
If  they  are  not,  they  have  no  more  right 
to  vote  in  a  Democratic  primary  than  any 
other  member  of  any  other  party.  They 
have  never  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  in 
general  elections. 

Because  we  are  a  sincere  friend  of  the 
Negro  race,  we  are  writing  today  with  them 
as  our  subject  in  our  column.  We  would 
suggest  to  thoae  who  clamor  loudest  for 
the  "equal  rights"  privilege,  that  the  ques- 
tion Is  not  one  of  racial  color  alone.  Many 
white  people  do  not  have  "equal  right*," 
either  socially,  economically,  or  politically, 
with  others  of  their  own  race.  Unfortunate 
as  It  may  be,  this  Is  undeniably  true.  After 
having  been  expounded  for  more  than  1,900 
years,  the  golden  rule  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  standard  of  living,  and  we 
have  not  yet  accepted  the  statement  that 
"I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 

It  may  be  hard-boiled,  but  the  facts  are 
that  most  of  us,  both  white  and  black,  get 
what  we  deserve  out  of '  this  life.  For- 
tunately for  some  of  us,  our  treatment  Is 
even  better  than  we  deserve;  rarely  is  it  worse. 
As  to  the  matter  of  voting  in  our  elections, 
we  seriously  question  that  It  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  large  body  of  Negroes  as  a 
whole  to  have  this  occur  at  this  time.  As 
most  of  Ufi  know,  many  of  cur  so-called  poli- 
ticians are  long  on  promises  and  short  on 
performance.  They  depend  upon  fooling  the 
electorate  with  blgh-soundlng  phrases  and 
glib  words;  then  when  once  firmly  seated  in 
the  saddle  of  authority  of  the  position  to 
which  they  are  elected  they  immediately  "sell 
out"  the  interests  of  their  constituents  for 
•elfish  gain,  and,  so  to  speak,  actually  prey 
upon  the  ones  who  elevated  them  to  offloe. 
In  the  case  of  the  Negro  aa  a  voter,  many  of 
them  would  not  be  able  to  determine  the 
good  from  the  evil,  and  the  ssiflsh  and  sehsm- 
Inf  oonnlver  ooiUd  sway  them  to  hie  own 
selflsh  plan,  and  in  the  end  praaltae  then 
and  tbstr  white  frlsBds  alike. 

We  wottld  rather  suggset  to  our  eotored 
frlsais  a  perallel  elvUUMtlon  ahmgaide  of 
ours,  rather  than  what  some  atrangers  to  ItM 
two  races  suggest.  With  better  eduoatlonal 
fssltllles  beooming  available  both  to  the 
white  and  Ut  tlM  eotored,  belter  opporiunU 
ties  are  toeltif  eieretf  for  both  to  carvs  out 


their  own  destinies  and  to  have  more  to  do 
In  shaping  tbe  particular  pattern  tbeee  desti- 
nies may  follow. 

Look  around  you  here  In  St.  Ftanets 
County.  Tou  see  members  of  the  Negro  race 
proepering  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  They  own  some  of  the  best  farm  lend 
In  the  county;  they  fill  professional  positions; 
they  own  rental  property — and  none  deny  to 
them  tbe  fruit  of  their  labors. 

"Equal  -  rights"  Is  no  magic  formula  that 
can  be  conferred  by  any  legislation  or  any 
so-called  social  reformer.  Equal  rights  are 
the  fruits  of  long  years  of  honest  labor. 

In  this  connection,  we  would  urge  our  Ne- 
gro leaders  to  advise  our  colored  people  as  to 
who  are  their  friends,  as  proven  by  the  years 
past,  years  that  have  been  filled  with  common 
disasters  and  common  periods  of  depression 
and  of  prosperity.  Some  of  the  agitators 
come  from  areas  In  the  United  States  where 
the  Negro  population  residing  there  have 
been  abused  the  most.  Very  few  of  them 
bave  ever  studied  the  Negro  mind  and  man- 
ner of  reasoning.  They  are  foreigners  to  you 
and  you  to  them.  Far  too  nutny  of  them  have 
a  "dues  collecting"  angle  to  their  work  they 
say  Is  being  done  solely  In  your  behalf. 

We  have  always  felt,  and  we  are  still  of  the 
opinion  that  tbe  white  man  of  the  South  Is 
better  acquainted  with  the  Negro,  Is  sincerely 
more  concerned  about  his  problems  and  their 
solution,  and  can  aid  hlih  more  In  advance- 
ment than  can  any  Individual  or  group  whose 
motives  are  directed  either  by  selfishness  or 
Ignorance,  or  both. 

We  hope  this  expression  will  be  received  In 
the  spirit  m  which  It  is  written— and  that  It 
may  serve  In  a  small  way  to  help  both  our 
white  and  colored  friends  solve  their  prob- 
lems. After  all,  it  seems  to  us  that  most 
of  them  are  mutual  problems  of  equal  con- 
cern to  both  races.  We  are  certain  they  can 
be  solved  more  satisfactorily  by  our  working 
together  than  they  can  by  any  distinct  out- 
siders. 


Can  the  GoTernment  Ditcharf  e  3,000,000 
of  lU  Employees,  or  2,000,000,  or 
1,000,000,  or  Any  Large  Number,  and 
Continue  to  Function  EfiBdently  in  War 
EfiFort  and  Domestic  Matters? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or  TXZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  it  has  become  a  common 
practice  for  certain  enthusiastic  writers 
and  speakers  to  hold  up  their  hands  In 
horror  and  bemoan  what  they  term  to 
be  the  tremendous  growth  of  a  great  bu- 
reaucracy and  a  political  machine  which 
they  say  has  fastened  itself  in  a  perma- 
nent fashion  upon  the  American  people. 
X  do  not  believe  that  one  unnecessary 
Oovernment  tmployee  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  the  Oovernnient  pay 
roll,  but  we  cannot  dismiss  them  without 
doing  so  In  an  intelUfent  way,  and  In  a 
way  not  to  cripple  efflolent  Ooiremaent 
•eniee. 

These  eharies  have  naturally  arwMd 
my  eurloelty.  To  determine  their  va- 
lidity or  laofc  of  basis,  X  bave  sought  in- 


formation from  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
qualified  and  unbiased  source  of  infor- 
mation—the United  eutes  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
This  is  what  I  find: 
In  March  1944.  03  percent  of  aU  Fed- 
eral employees  in  this  country,  a  total  of 
1.701.000  civilian  employees,  were  work- 
ing in  field  establishments  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Tlieee  dvlllan 
Federal  employees  were  all  engaged  In 
performing  services  directly  related  to 
the  war  program  and  were  engaged  in 
industrial  work  concerned  with  war  pro- 
duction, construction,  storage,  distribu- 
tion, supply,  communication,  inspection, 
testing,  repair  service,  and  other  related 
war  activities  which  are  the  direct  func- 
tions of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
In  addition  to  the  above  civilian  em- 
ployees. 419,111  other  civilians  were  em- 
ployed at  that  time  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  March.  The  break- 
down on  these  other  essential  employees 
was  as  follows: 

Those  employed  In  departmental 
headquarters'  offices  of  both  War 
and    Navy    Departmenta    In    this 

covmtry -     M.  HI 

Thoee  employed  outalde  tbe  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States: 

By  the  War  Department 288.600 

By  the  Navy  Department 76.800 

Itotal 41».  Ill 

This  means  that,  in  March  1944, 2.210.- 
511  of  all  of  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  were  employed  by 
either  the  War  or  the  Navy  Departments 
on  matters  directly  connected  with  the 
war  program. 

For  anyone  to  assume  that  these  em- 
ployees in  these  two  vital  departments 
are  part  of  a  great  political  machine 
which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  nothing  short  of  ridiculous, 
in  my  opinion.  What  do  these  critics 
think  is  required  In  terms  of  employment 
to  do  this  job  of  winning  this  war?  Do 
they  propose  that  the  ofDcials  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  stand  idly  by  and 
attempt  to  perform  all  of  the  vital  serv- 
ices for  which  civilian  as  well  as  uni- 
formed labor  is  required  with  only  that 
skeleton  organization  of  peacetime  em- 
ployees regularly  employed  by  those  two 
departments  in  times  of  peace?  Should 
they  take  that  attitude  and  not  increase 
their  working  staffs  Just  for  fear  that 
they  might  be  criticized  and  accused  of 
building  up  a  political  machine?  Is  that 
what  Secretary  Stimson  and  General 
Marshall  are  doing — building  a  political 
machine  by  hiring  these  extra  civilians? 
I.  for  one,  resent  the  implication  and 
classify  It  as  unpatriotic,  to  speak  mildly. 

The  record  shows  that  on  March  SI, 
1944,  180,731  civilians  were  employed  In 
what  are  known  as  our  emergency  war 
agendas.  This  constituted  less  than  0Mi 
percent  of  all  known  Federal  employees 
at  that  time:  173 JSl  of  tbeee  peraooa 
were  employed  m  this  oountry,  •  JiN  vara 
employed  abroad. 

The  record  shows  thai  In  June  ItN, 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  employed 
fNJT0  persons.  Xn  Mardi  1N4.  ttiat 
departaeot  emplortd  U»jn9  ptnons.  an 
InoTMae  etrtalnly  jiicUfliM*  is  view  of 
the  added  load  of  wartiae  aalL 


Jf 


il 


i 
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In  June  1939.  the  old  line  nonemer- 
sency  agencies  had  436,045  employees. 
In  Biiu-ch  1944,  in  the  midst  of  war.  they 
had  471.348  employees.  Surely  this  in- 
crease Is  more  than  Justified  by  wartime 
loads  which  have  added  to  the  burden  of 
these  regular  agencies.  A  substantial 
part  of  these  are  employed  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

I  just  wonder  If  these  critics  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Government 
should  only  have  permitted  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  have  added  to  their 
essential  employee*  through  enlistment 
or  through  Selective  Service  and  would 
have  preferred  that  these  additional 
employee  only  be  recruited  into  the 
service  of  these  departments  as  uni- 
formed soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  pre- 
vailing wage  scale  of  uniformed  per- 
sonnel.   The  answer  to  that  is  obvious. 

I  feel  that  we  should  be  fair  in  these 
matters  and  if  persons  are  going  to  decry 
the  admitted  increase  in  Federal  civilian 
employment.  I  hope  they  will  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  duties  which  have  been 
assigned  to  these  wartime  employees  and 
not  imply  that  there  is  no  patriotic  jus- 
tification for  their  services. 

Submitted  herewith  is  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  President 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  contains  the  ofQcial  fig- 
ures upon  which  I  have  based  the  above 
remarks : 

UNiTZD  Statis  Civn. 
Sxsvicx  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C  May  24,  1944. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Wasfitngton,  D.  C. 

DiAa  8n:  The  following  Iniormatlon  on 
Pedmrnl  emplojtnent  in  March  1944  Is  pro- 
vided In  accordance  with  your  verbal  re- 
quest of  May  15 

Paid  civilian  employment  In  the  United 
States  totaled  9,SS0JOO  lo  all  executive  de- 
partmenu  and  agencies  combined  as  ot 
Msrch  31.  1944.  Of  this  number.  1,193.641 
were  in  the  War  Department:  6fia.470  In  the 
Navy  Department:  173.831  in  emergency  war 
agencies:  S48.076  in  the  Fost  Office  Depart- 
ment: and  471,348  in  all  other  depKrtments 
end  ngenciss.  These  figures  do  not  include 
asA.OOO  persons  serving  without  eompensa- 
tion  or  at  the  nominal  eompMiMtlon  of  II 
per  year  or  per  month — 00  percent  of  these 
are  local  board  members  of  the  OAoe  of 
Price  Admlalfltrstlon  and  Seleotlve  Service. 
Alao  thtM  ifures  do  not  inotude  approst- 
■ateljr  418,000  persfins  who  are  emplojrod 
OUUide  oontlnental  United  lutei. 

Of  tlM  iJMJit  PtdMral  emplofMt.  a  total 
of  1,791400  •milaa  employeM.  or  M  ft- 
cent,  were  working  In  Asid  •*t«btlshments 
or  tbo  W«r  and  Navy  Departmo&u  ttwoufh- 
out  III  swMoos  of  tha  country  ThaM  eivtl- 
lan  workars  were  perfarmtng  sarvtoee  dl« 
rectly  rrlnted  to  the  war  program  and  were 
enfagad  in  induetrial  types  of  work  eon* 
cernrd  with  war  production,  construction, 
storaga,  ilaUrlbution,  supply,  communication, 
tnapaitlea.  taatlng .  repair  service,  and  other 
reiatad  war  activities.  (This  figure  excludes 
all  civilian  employees  in  departmental  head- 
quarters' ofllees  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments but  includes  all  workers  in  these 
field  esubllshments  regardless  of  whethor 
performing  white-collar,  mechanical,  or 
manual  work.) 

A  break -down  of  the  1.791.000  clvUlan  em- 
ployees reported  in  field  establishments  of 
thee*  two  Departments,  according  to  type  of 
work,  la  as  follows: 


Wire 


w  >rk 


Approximately   349.400 
Oovenunent  navy  yards 
submarines,  cruisers,  and 
as  well  ss  performing  repair 
on  naval  vessels. 

Approximately  84.100  wer< 
val    procurement   actlvitie. 
supply  and  maintenance 
spection  of  naval  machiner  r 
craft,  and  material. 

Approximately    5 1 .600 
naval  ammunition  depots, 
and  other  naval  ordnance 

Approximately  71.800  were 
naval  air  stations  and 

Approximately  22.800  wer 
Ing  stations,  reception  and 
and  other  field  personnel 

Approximately  51,700 
gaged  In  miscellaneous  navifl 
as  hospitals,  medical  suppl 
saries.  operating  bases, 
search,  etc..  including  civil 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast 

Civilian    employees    In 
activities  of  the  Army  Air 
tributed  as  follows:  176.300 
mand:    34.700.     Material 
Training    Command:    13 
Command:  35.900.  First 
Fourth    Air    Forces;    10.000 
mnnds.  stations,  and  centers 

Approximately     330.100 
commands  of  the  Army 


employed   In 

bultllng  battleships, 

c  t,her  naval  craft 

ftnd  service  work 


em  )loyeea 


V 


.50( 
SeNsnd. 


Paid  civilian  employment 
eral 


Govern  nent 


Afftney 


Total  executive  service. 
War  agencies  total 


War  Department 

Navy  Department 

Knw'ruenry  war  ai;eocies. 

Pfwt  Office  Department 

All  otbcr  acnideet............ 


'Prpliroloary. 

'  Does  not  Include  employment 
In  Wnr  Drpsrtircnt.  ".S.Mio  In  Na' 
all  otti«r  asenctea 


AmcndmcnU  to  tbt  Prk  8  Control  Act 
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IN  THI  HOUtl  or  RIPI  CSBMTATXVBS 


engaged  In.  na- 

concemed    with 

and  the  in- 

ordnance,  air- 


wdre   employed    in 
:orpedo  stations, 
p^ts. 

employed  at  the 

B  aviation  btwea. 

in  naval  train- 

iliduction  centers. 

aqtivlties 

were  en- 

activltles,  such 

depots,  dispen- 

pro^ing  grounds,  re- 

an   personnel   in 

Gukrd. 

irious    operating 

Forces  were  dls- 

Air  Service  Com- 

cimmand:    59.600. 

Air   Transport 

Third,  and 

all   other   com- 


pere    in    service 
Forces. 


Sei  vice 


Civilian  employees  In  the  technical  serv- 
ices of  the  Army  Services  Forces  concerned 
with  such  activities  as  the  manufacturing, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  tanks,  guns, 
bombs,  bullets,  and  other  material;  con- 
struction, repair,  and  nwintenance  of  util- 
ities; procurement  of  munitions  of  war  and 
related  work  were  dUtributed  as  follows: 
25.200.  chemical  warfare:  78.700.  engineers; 
8.500.  medical:  170.500  ordnance:  74.200.  quar- 
termaster; 46.700.  signal:  76.800,  transporta- 
tion; 17,000.  miscellaneous. 

Approximately  1.900  were  In  miscellaneous 
services. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  In- 
clude all  civilian  employees  working  in  field 
establishments  in  the  above  categories  of 
work  and  represent,  therefore,  an  'ndxistrlal 
or  actively  classification  as  distinguished 
from  an  occupational  distribution  of  employ- 
ment. Only  a  small  proportion  of  such  work- 
ers m  the  above  categories  was  working  In  the 
Washington.  D.  C,  metropolitan  area. 

The  attached  table  provides  a  comparison 
of  the  number  of  Federal  employees  and  their 
distribution  among  war  and  other  agencies 
at  the  end  of  March  1944.  November  1941,  and 
June  1939. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you. 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harbt  B.  MrrcHxix,  President. 


In  war  arul  other  agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
June  1939.  November  1941,  and  March  1944 


June  1639 


November  1(41 


March  1B44 ' 


Number 


S20,310 


'X^\    N-^ 


lOaO       1,MM31 


Percent  dis-     k„..,k-, 
tribution       *"  ""''*' 


lOaO     •2,830,366 


Percent  dis- 
tribution 


100.0 


1«5,286 


21.2 


738,631 


47.8  1    2,019,142 


71.1 


100.886 
M,400 


38(1,979 

43M>4S 


11.9 
9.3 


SI.  4 

<7.4 


431.  nK2 
281.773 
2.%  776 
320,  (•23 
486. 477 


27.9 
18.2 
1.7 
20.7 
SI.  6 


1,103.641 

•652, 470 

173.831 

848.076 

471, 348 


42.0 
23.0 

113 

lan 


mtKlde  the  cmittnental  limits  oi  the  Iniled  fllattti,  diittrtbuted  as  lollowi  288,090 
Department.  n.nin  in  rmerscnry  war  a;cncU>>,  1,100  iu  Piwt  COlce,  and  42,7M)lii 


Friday.  May  28 


Mr.  McMURRAY.    Ml 

dar  leave  to  extend  my 
RicoKD,  I  Include  a  speech 
ject  of  amendments  to  it  e 
Act  which  I  broadcaat  ofv 
Broadcaatlng  Syatem  on 
20,  1944: 


Speaker,  un- 

remarka  In  the 

on  the  nib* 

Price  Control 

the  Columbia 

Saturday,  May 


Sveryone  favors  the  exteilsion 
Control  Act.    No  one  would 
extension  while  the  Nstion 
dangers  of  inflation  In  its 
can    openly   advocate    knocking 
defenses  against  economic 
ting   indtistry.   landlords 
profiteer  out  of  the  war. 
accept  responsibility  for 
mouS  national  debt. 
Inflationary    war-productloi 


i944 


of  the  Price 
tare  to  oppose  its 
aces  the  greatest 
history.     Nobody 
down    our 
Ehaoe  or  permit- 
agriculture   to 
NAbody  will  openly 
c  eating  an  enor- 
requir^  to  finance  an 
program,   with 


Its  crushing  burden  to  present  and  future 
taxpayers. 

For  these  reatcns.  one  never  hears  anyone 
■unest  that  the  Price  Control  Act  should 
be  permitted  to  expire.  The  actual  proposals 
now  before  CongrMS  all  relate  to  amend- 
ments, to  changes  In  the  provisions  of  the 
act — sometimes  the  change  of  a  single  word. 
All  these  proposals  are  made  by  people  who 
declare  thst  they  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
price  control  during  this  emergency,  "but 
•  •  •"  These  "btits"  are  what  the  American 
pet/ple  must  watch,  for  they  may  mean  the 
difference  between  effective  price  control  and 
a  mere  sham  battle  against  Inflation.  I  went 
to  discuss  a  few  of  th«se  "we  want  price  con- 
trol, but"  amendmenu,  in  order  to  bring 
home  to  the  American  people  the  fact  that 
fraadom  from  inflation,  like  freedom  in  gen« 
eral.  requires  the  vigilance  of  all  cltlaena 
and  their  represcntstives. 

Before  looking  st  the  propoeed  amend- 
ments, let's  look  at  the  record,  to  Judge 
the  elTectiveneas  of  the  act  as  It  now  sUnds. 
We  wUl  see  then  why  any  proposal  to  alter 
the  present  act  and  the  policies  which  have 
been  followed  under  it  should  be  greeted 
With  great  skepticism  The  stabilization 
program  has  worked,  and  when  any  program 
so  difficult  is  working  it  should  not  be  dis- 
ttirbed  except  for  very  strong  cause. 
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Uoet  of  you  remember  that  during  the 
last  war  the  cost  of  living  rose  by  85  percent 
before  the  armistice  was  signed  and  by  100 
percent — more  than  double  Its  1944  level — 
before  the  Inflation  ran  its  course  and  we 
tumbled  into  deflation  and  depression.  In 
this  war,  by  contrast,  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  only  about  25  percent,  and  over  the  last 
full  year,  since  the  President's  hold-the-Une 
order  was  Issued,  It  has  been  held  absolutely 
stable.  Indxistrial  materials — the  things  we 
pay  for  with  our  taxes  and  War  Isonds  In  the 
form  of  tanks,  ships,  planes,  and  guns — rose 
In  price  by  165  percent  during  the  inflation 
of  the  last  war,  but  have  risen  by  only  22 
percent  since  this  war  began  in  1939.  Steel 
plates  for  our  ships  and  heavy  equipment 
rose  In  price  by  700  percent  In  the  last  war. 
In  this  war  their  prices  have  been  held  abso- 
lutely stable. 

Think  what  this  has  meant  to  you  as  con- 
sumers and  as  taxpayers.  It  is  reliably  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  war  munitions  and 
construction  would  have  been  some  865,000,- 
000,000  greater  since  our  defense  program 
began  if  we  had  had  to  pay  for  them  at  World 
War  No.  1  Inflated  prices.  An  additional 
822.000.000.000  has  been  saved  by  American 
people  as  consumers.  That  is,  if  the  goods 
and  services  you  have  consiuned  since  June 
1940  had  risen  as  much  in  price  as  they  did 
during  the  comparable  period  of  the  last 
war  they  would  have  cost  all  of  you  combined 
an  extra  822.000,000,000.  A  program  which 
baa  already  aaved  Americans  more  than  865,- 
000,000,000  as  taxpayers  and  $22,000,000,000 
as  consumers  should  not  lightly  be  scuttled 
by  "but"  amendments. 

But,  say  those  who  seek  to  amend  the 
act:  What  about  production?  Has  not  otir 
price-control  program  t>een  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Industrial  and  farm  production? 
Shouldn't  we  ease  up  on  control  to  Insure 
full-blast  production? 

When  you  look  at  the  facts  it  Is  pretty 
evident  that,  far  from  stifling  production, 
the  stability  of  costs  and  prices  which  the 
stabilization  program  has  provided  has  en- 
abled industry  and  agricvilture  to  achieve  the 
most  remarkable  production  records  this 
country  has  ever  known.  Industrial  produc- 
tion has  risen  about  130  percent  over  the 
course  of  this  war.  In  the  last  war  It  rose 
by  only  about  26  percent  at  the  peak  and 
slutaped  In  1918  and  1919  when  inflation 
really  got  going.  Parm  production  in  the 
last  war  rose  about  S  percent.  In  this  war, 
despite  tha  great  dUBcultles  agriculture  hai 
had  to  face,  it  has  risen  about  21  percent. 
What  accounts  for  these  dlflerenceaf  I 
think  It  U  safe  to  say  that  a  good  part  of  It 
Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  dlsorganl* 
■at ton  which  always  accompanies  Inflation 
was  preeent  In  the  last  war  and  not  In  tbla~ 
thanks  to  our  sUblllistlon  program. 

■ava  *baM  r«mlta  been  aohleved  only  at 
tha  expanse  of  reasonable  profits  for  Indus* 
try  aad  tha  farmer f  Soma  would  think  fo 
If  they  listened  to  thoac  who  want  to  ohange 
the  Price  Control  Act  in  one  wiy  or  another. 
I  think  you  wUl  know  by  looking  around  you 
that  thU  te  not  true.  But  here  are  loma 
facte;  The  profits  of  American  indtietry  in 
IMI,  even  after  war  taxes,  were  186  percent 
above  the  average  for  tha  4  yearn  tmmadU 
aUly  preceding,  the  war.  Almost  every 
branch  of  industry  shared  In  these  gains  and 
no  important  branch  has  fallen  short  of 
peeeetlme  levels.  Bmlness  failures  were  at 
an  all-time  low  in  1948.  Most  small  busi- 
nesses, from  all  indications,  were  doing  Just 
as  well  as  the  larger  ones  in  their  indtistrles. 
Consider  food  stores:  In  1939  small  Inde- 
pendents did  about  63  percent  of  the  total 
business.  In  1943  they  got  a  larger  share — 
about  87  percent. 

Farmers,  in  general,  have  also  prospered 
under  the  present  Price  Control  Act.  In 
1940  American  farmers'  net  Income,  after  all 
operating  costs,  was  slightly  more  than  14.- 


600.000.000:  in  IMa  their  net  income  reached 
810.000,000X)00;  In  1048  it  rose  further  to 
almost  818,000,000,000.  The  highest  previous 
levd  of  net  farm  Income  was  less  than  89,- 
000,000,000— In  1919— when  the  farm  dollar 
brought  much  lees  than  It  does  now. 

The  Income  of  landlords  operating  under 
rent  control  has  likewise  shown  an  advance 
over  peacetime.  The  average  increase  in  net 
operating  Income  for  a  large  numlwr  of 
apartment  houses  under  rent  control  by 
O.  P.  A.  was  about  27  percent  between  1939 
and  1943.  The  average  Increase  for  10,000 
small   dwellings  was  al>out  44  percent. 

Keep  all  theae  facts  in  mind  when  you 
hear  that  the  Price  Control  Act  ahoTild  be 
amended. 

Now  let's  lo<dc  at  some  of  the  amendmerts 
which  are  being  considered  in  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  More  than  100  have  already 
been  proposed.  I  can  deal  with  only  a  few, 
which  will  fairly  represent  the  whole  lot. 
They  all  have  one  thing  In  common.  They 
would  weaken  our  Inflation  controls  and  lead, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  higher  prices.  These 
amendments  can  be  divided  into  three  broad 
groups.  First,  those  which  attack  the  prin- 
ciples used  In  setting  or  adjusting  celling 
prices  or  rents:  second,  those  which  would 
weaken  the  enforcement  of  the  act  by  tech- 
nical or  procedural  changes;  and  third,  that 
large  number  which  looks  for  special  fsvor 
ior  some  group  or  other. 

First,  the  attacks  on  pricing  principles. 
My  sample  will  iUustrate  that  the  mere 
changing  of  a  word  here  or  there  may  mask 
a  destructive  attack  upon  the  whole  pro- 
gram. At  present  the  Price  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  ceiling  prices  be  "generally  fair 
and  equitable."  One  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments is  to  strike  the  word  "generally"  and 
leave  the  words  "fair  and  equitable."  What 
difference  could  this  make?  Well,  It  Is  quite 
clear  from  what  Its  advocates  say  that  this 
proposal  is  meant  to  require  celling  prices 
which  will  insure  that  every  last  seller,  no 
matter  how  InefBcient,  unlucky,  or  unfavor- 
ably situated,  will  make  a  proflt.  This 
amendment  means,  flist,  that  the  celling 
price  will  have  to  be  fixed  so  high  that  most 
of  his  competitors  will  reap  extortionate 
proflts.  since.  In  general,  the  price  must  k>e 
the  same  for  all  sellers  of  a  given  commodity. 
Secondly,  it  would  amount  to  a  guaranty 
of  proflts  under  the  guise  of  maximum  price 
control  designed  to  protect  buyers  in  war- 
time when  competition  no  longer  operates 
effectively.  Such  a  guaranty  has  no  prec- 
edent in  peacetime,  when  competition  fixes 
prloat  at  which  many  flrme,  for  one  raaaon 
or  another,  make  loiiei.  Thirdly,  It  amounta 
to  coat-plua  pricing,  since  the  otlllng  would 
have  to  be  raised  as  the  costs  of  the  high-cost 
produoeri  roee.  It  would  thus  encourage 
Inamelenoy,  waete,  and  spiralling  eosta,  and. 
of  cotuae.  would  mean  eplralltnf  prteae.  No 
warttaae  prloe  eontrol  aet  In  htatory  ever 
eought  to  apply  sticb  a  aeU-defeatlng  prtn- 
elple.  Iven  in  World  War  No.  1.  when  ottr 
pHce  control  was  pretty  las.  prieee  were  fixed 
at  (air  leveU  for  the  bulk  of  the  Induetry 
and  it  was  up  to  the  indlvldtial  producer  to 
conduct  his  btisiMsa  antarprlee  to  keep 
within  thoae  llmlta.  ' 

A  second  biaic  principle  In  our  praient 
price  control  Is  that  prices  should  not  bo 
raised  If  the  eammgs  of  an  Indtistry  sub- 
stantUlly  exceed  iU  peacetime  earnings,  ad- 
Justed,  of  course,  for  any  increased  invest- 
ment. In  other  words,  higher  proflts  made 
from  Increased  tnislnees  volume,  the  stream- 
lining of  production,  or  reductions  in  selling 
or  other  costs  should  provide  a  cushion 
against  those  costs  which  do  increase,  and 
prices  should  not  be  raised  tmleas,  on  bal- 
ance, noruml  earnings  are  threatened.  This 
Is  not  only  fair  and  equitable:  it  Is  Impera- 
tlva  If  the  cost-of-living  line  Is  to  be  held. 
Tet  many  are  those  who  would  amend  the 
act  to  reqtilre  O.  P.  ▲.  to  raise  a  price  when- 


ever any  element  of  cost  Inereasea, 
though  proflts  may  still  be  inflated,  Bome 
want  prices  adjiisted  upward  on  a  cost-plua 
percentage  basis,  thus  actually  increasing 
prices  and  proflts  whenever  costs  rise.  The 
only  grotinds  put  forth  for  such  cost-/luB 
pricing  la  the  slogan,  "O.  P.  A.  should  con- 
trol prices,  not  proflts."  As  if  one  can  fix 
a  fair  price  without  considering  the  net 
return  which  the  buyer  Is  asked  to  give  the 
seller.  Clearly  the  test  of  a  fair  price  in  war- 
time is  a  reasonable  yield. 

Similar  proposals  are  made  for  raising  rents 
In  defense  areas. 

Some  short-sighted  representatives  of 
farmers  propose  to  alter  the  time-honored 
principle  of  parity  for  fixing  ceUlng  prices 
on  agricultural  products.  The  argument  for 
this  is  usually  that  wage  vates  have  risen 
since  the  parity  base  date  back  in  1910-14. 
The  proposal  ignores  the  facts  that  labor 
costs  affect  various  farm  products  very  dif- 
ferently and  that  increases  of  productivity 
and  reductions  in  unit  costs  of  producing 
many  farm  products  have  far  more  than  offset 
the  increaaed  costs  due  to  higher  farm  wagas. 
It  blandly  ignores  the  astonishing  Increase 
In  net  farm  income  alter  all  expenses.  In- 
cluding labor,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

I  think  most  farmers  will  agree  that  their 
prices  are  already  high  enough.  I  think  they 
also  realize  that  the  loosening  of  our  inflation 
controls  will  raise  the  ooet  of  the  things  they 
buy,  IncltKling  farm  labor,  and  result  in  a 
severe  post-war  agrlcviltural  depression,  leav- 
ing them  in  a  prostrate  condition  similar  to 
that  after  the  last  war. 

Such  "^ut"  amendments  aimed  at  preeent 
pricing  principles  would  destroy  the  very 
basis  of  our  stabilization  program 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  attack  basic  pric- 
ing principles  to  cripple  the  program.  It 
would  be  done  as  certainly  by  amendments 
affecting  administration,  procedure,  and  en- 
forcement    Let  me  mention  a  few  of  these. 

There  are.  for  example,  proposals  that 
O.  P.  A.  must  follow  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  indx]stry  In  setting  Its  ceilings. 
In  other  words,  real  authority  over  ceiling 
prices  would  pass  from  Congress,  the  Chief 
Executive  and  their  appointed  agents  to 
representatives  of  each  indtutry.  O.  P.  A 
now  consult!  Indxutry.  But  this  proposal  to 
let  industry  make  Its  own  rules  Is  going  too 
far.  Similar  proposals  ask  for  a  mtich  greater 
voice  for  trade  aasoclatlons  In  regulating 
prloei.  This  country,  I  am  sure,  does  not 
want  Ite  prices  flxed  by  trade  associations  or 
eartala. 

There  art  other  procedural  amandmanta, 
luch  B8  to  prevent  constimars  from  suing  for 
triple  damages  or  800  when  ovarobargad,  or 
reducing  the  flns  which  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  must  pay  for  overcharges  from 
triple  the  i.mount  to  little  more  than  the 
excess  they  hsvs  charged  Another  proposal 
would  restrict  tha  publication  of  ealling 
prlcas  wberii,  as  In  food  stores,  calling  prices 
differ  ae  between  chains  and  liulepandsnta. 
Thaae  are  examples  of  how  taehtUcat  ansand' 
nenta  might  destroy  the  actual  effectlveneee 
of  price  control, 

Ths  strongest  attack  along  these  llaat. 
however.  Is  against  the  cotxrt  review  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  Under  the  act,  a  btuinesa 
which  objects  to  Its  ceiling  price  must  flrst 
protest  to  the  Administrator,  and.  if  ths  pro- 
test is  not  granted,  take  lu  appeal  to  a  special 
court  of  Jvulges  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  our  Supreme  Court.  It  can  appeal 
from  there  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  itself. 
Lower  Federal  eovuts  and  SUte  courts  are 
prohibited  from  entertaining  his  complaint 
or  enjoining  enforcement  of  the  price  regu- 
lations. 

The  purposes  of  this  procedure  are  to  pea- 
vent  lack  of  tmlfcrmlty  In  enforoeBMBt  of 
prloe  control  throughout  tha  ooontrj;  to  aK 
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up  an  orderly  procedure  for  adjustment  ot 
prtcea:  to  Insure  that  ttM  courta  which  con- 
ilder  prioe-oontrol  caaea  will  undcntand  the 
problema  with  which  they  deal;  and.  Anally, 
to  expedite  final  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  emergency  nature  of  price  control  in 
wartime  requirea  such  procedure.  11  any 
lower  court  anywhere  in  thia  cotintry  could 
atnke  down  price  regulations  at  any  time,  it 
would  almply  be  impossible  to  make  control 
effectlre.  Those  who  argue  ttiat  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  Is  too  distant  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  can  and  does  sit  in 
every  part  of  the  country  and  gives  prompt 
consideration  to  all  cases.  This  legal  limi- 
tation upon  business  Is  a  very  small  price  for 
the  protection  which  effective  stabilization 
provides. 

I  come  finally  to  those  amendments  which 
aaelc  special  favor  for  special  groups,  those 
which  say  In  :}ftect,  "Yes,  I  want  effective 
price  control,  but  I  deaerve  exception.  The 
prlcea  I  pay  should  be  firmly  controlled  but 
those  I  charge  should  be  higher." 

Some  producers  want  their  products  ex- 
empted from  control  on  the  grounds  they 
are  luxuries.  Their  products  are  unimpor- 
tant, they  say.  regulation  is  irritating,  and 
O.  P.  A.  should  concentrate  on  essentials. 
Why  cannot  such  a  line  of  distinction  be 
drawn? 

In  the  first  place,  who  Is  to  define  a  luxury? 
In  the  second  place,  these  products  compete 
with  neceasitles  for  plant  facilities,  raw  ma- 
terials and  labor.  If  prices  for  luxuries  could 
rise  without  limit  while  prices  of  necessities 
^were  controlled,  much  bigger  profits  could  be 
^TBCcl  by  producing  luxuries,  and  production 
of  goods  vital  to  the  war  effort  and  civilian 
needs  would  suffer  at  the  expense  of  non- 
easentlal  goods.  Exemption  of  luxuries 
would  alao  be  unfair  discrimination.  Deal- 
ers in  luxxirles  could  make  a  killing  while  the 
prices  and  therefore  the  profits  of  those  who 
produce  the  things  we  really  need  would  be 
restricted  by  government  action.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  the  scope  of  O.  P.  A.  control 
must  be  left,  as  at  present,  to  administrative 
discretion 

A  ntunber  of  industries  would  set  up  spe- 
cial standards  or  procedures  for  regulating 
their  prices,  while  leaving  the  standards  ap- 
plied to  other  groups  unchanged.  Oil  pro- 
ducers, for  example,  want  Congress  to  legis- 
late a  price  increase  of  75  cents  per  barrel, 
and  want  oil  pricea  to  t>e  fixed  to  bear  the 
same  relationship  to  other  wholesale  prices 
as  in  1926.  almost  20  years  ago.  This  is  pro- 
posed despite  the  fact  that  earnings  of  oil 
producers  are  at  record  highs,  that  1926  price 
relationships  bear  no  necessary  relation  to 
present  costs  and,  therefore,  to  fair  prices, 
atul  that  the  principle  of  adjusting  every 
price  upward  to  the  average  would,  by  con- 
tinually raising  the  average,  lead  to  a  con- 
tinuoua  aplral  of  inflation. 

Cotton  textile  mills  want  their  prices  fixed 
on  a  parity  price  for  raw  cotton,  even  tho\]gh 
the  price  the  mills  actually  pay  is  below  this 
and  raising  textile  prices  could  not  possibly 
raise  the  price  of  cotton  to  farmers  under 
present  surplus  cotton  conditions.  The  tex- 
tile Industry  also  wants,  on  top  of  this,  a 
separate  cost-plus  factor  for  manufacturing 
expense  on  every  single  kind  of  textile  prod- 
uct th^y  produce,  plus  what  they  call  a 
reasonable  profit  on  each.  At  present  aome 
textile  pricea  are  much  more  profitable  than 
others,  although  all  of  them  adeqxutely  cover 
eoat  for  the  great  bulk  of  producers.  The 
allmmer  profits  made  on  some  types  of  tex- 
tiles are  more  than  compensated  by  very 
high  profits  made  on  others.  As  a  result, 
profits  of  148  cotton  textile  miUs  have  risen 
by  more  than  800  percent  before  taxes  and 
by  Sn  percent  after  taxes,  between  the  years 
1936-S9  and  19i3.  There  Is  obviously  no 
Injtistice  being  done  to  textile  producers, 
•nd  the  present  pricing  system  is  helping 
hold  the  line  in  the  very  difficult  wartime 
ck>thtn»  situation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  2  .  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
hearing  Gen.  Thomas  M  Robins,  Assist- 
ant Chief  Army  Engin?ers.  and  other 
experts,  answer  the  ar  ruments  of  the 
opposition,  the  Senate  (  ommerce  Com- 
mittee has  restored  the  '  'ennessee-Tom- 
bigbee  Inland  Waterwa;  project  to  the 
river  and  harbor  bill,  bjl  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The  argument  preserited  by  General 
Robins  was  simply  unan  iwerable 
not  only  Assistant  Chief  ( if  Engineers,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  mpn  who  has  ever 
occupied  that  position. 
Board  that  made  the 
recommending  this  proj^t,  and  forcibly 
sustained  that  recommendation  in  his 
statement  before  the  cor  imittee 

General  Robins  said  t  lat  if  the  Army 
Engineers  were  to  assue  the  Congress 
that  they  could  provid^  a  slack  water 
route  up  the  Mississipp 
with  the  amount  it  will  dost  /O  construct 
this  Tennessee-Tombigl  ee  Inland  Wa 
terway,  "You  would  all  stand  up  and 
cheer."  Yet,  he  said,  this  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Inland  Watirway  would  do 
that  very  thing — and  more.  That  it 
would  provide  a  slack  water  route  up 
the  Tomblgbee  to  the  '  ennessee  River, 
and  a  downstream  rout;  from  there  to 
Cairo,  and  at  the  sam^  time  save  the 
swift  current  on  tb» 
downstream  traffic. 
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Now  come  people  from  the  Northwest 
and  point  out  what  this  barge  traffic 
means  to  the  farmers  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  Mr.  L.  R.  McKee,  of  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  says: 

We  have  noted  from  time  to  time  that 
some  Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  farmers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  grain  along  the  interior  water-ways 
do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  low  water  trans- 
portation. No  statement  can  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  The  farmer  does  and  is  at  this 
time  receiving  the  benefit  of  lower  rates  on 
com  from  this  district  to  southern  points. 

The  Government  itself  acknowledges  that 
the  farmer  is  receiving  the  benfits  because 
at  the  present  time  we  have  a  ceiling  price 
at  Muscatine  de'lvered  on  barge  of  fl-li'/i 
for  No  2  yellow  torn  and  we  are  paying  today 
to  the  producer  $1.11^4.  The  price  which 
we  receive,  namely,  $1.14  <,4  is  applicable  only 
to  water  shipment.  It  we  were  to  sell  by 
rail  we  could  only  receive  $1.1J01%  and  the 
bid  to  the  producer  would  be  11.05^ .  There- 
fore, at  this  very  moment  the  farmer  is  re- 
ceiving 6»/g^  more  per  bushel  for  his  grain  at 
Muscatine  than  he  would  receive  if  it  weren't 
for  river  transportation. 

If  the  Senators  or  other  interested  parties 
desire  to  check  up  on  this,  refer  them  to 
Second  Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
346  which  was  effective  as  of  February  21, 
1944. 

We  shipped  the  first  barge  of  com  from 
Muscatine  on  the  Mississippi  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  9-foot  channel  and  there  has 
never  been  a  year  when  water'transportatlon 
was  open  but  what  we  were  bidding  from 
4  cents  to  8  cents  a  bushel  more  for  com 
than  we  could  have  paid  if  this  grain  was 
shipped  by  rail. 

We  believe  the  information  given  above 
will  dispel  any  doubts  In  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  person  that  the  farmer  or  pro- 
ducer does  receive  the  benefits  of  the  water 
rates. 

You  Will  note  that  Mr.  McKee  says  that 
in  shipping  grain  to  the  South  these 
barge  lines  enable  them  to  pay  the  farm- 
ers from  4  cents  to  8  cents  a  bushel  more 
for  their  com. 

If  this  Tennessee -Tomblgbee  inland 
waterway  is  provided,  so  that  those 
barges  can  return  by  this  slack  water 
route  for  about  50  percent  of  what  it 
now  costs  them  to  return  against  the 
swift  current  of  the  Mississippi,  it  will 
further  add  to  the  price  the  farmers  of 
that  section  may  receive  for  their  grain, 
and  when  the  9-foot  channel  is  provided 
to  Omaha  and  Sioux  City,  it  will  further 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  cheap  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  J.  O.  McClintock.  of  the  Continen- 
tal Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  has  this  to  say: 

The  writer  is  very  much  Interested  In  the 
outcome  of  the  pending  legislation  of  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  the  fiood-control 
legislation.  This  Interest  reaches  back  to 
the  producers  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
the  Illinois.  Mississippi,  and  lower  Missouri 
Valley.  ^ 

We  wish  to  oppose  any  legislation  now  that 
would  tend  to  limit  the  navigation  possibili- 
ties that  now  exist  on  the  streams  above  re- 
ferred to.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  producers  have  received  substantial  ben- 
efits from  cheap  water  transportation  that 
has  been  available  on  these  rivers  for  the 
past  several  years. 

The  writer  has  engaged  extensively  in  the 
development  of  water  transportation  from 
the  movement  of  grain  out  of  the  nilnola 
VaUey  into  Chicago  and  distributing  It  Into 
eastern  consuming  territories,  and  has  soma 
familiarity  with  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  origin  areas.    There  Is  one  area  along 
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the  Illinois  River,  not  over  75  miles  in  length 
and  not  over  an  average  of  50  mUes  in  width, 
that  haa  been  developed  more  extenslvdy 
than  any  almllar  area  along  the  Inland  water- 
ways. Due  to  the  cheapness  of  water  trans- 
portation Into  Chicago,  there  has  during  the 
paat  6  years  be<m  a  stun  of  money  (at  least 
$3,000,000)  left  In  the  communities  above 
described  that  would  not  have  remained 
there  had  this  fame  community  been  obliged 
to  depend  only  on  rail  transportation. 

Three  mllllori  dollars  aaved  to  a  commu- 
nity of  this  sli«  is  a  creditable  sum.  This 
■urn  of  money  Is  more  than  the  combined 
capital  stock  of  aU  the  State  and  National 
banks  in  the  came  area.  It  represents  the 
value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  $20,000  farms; 
It  would  build  a  fine  agricultural  college  or 
a  fine  hospital,  and  subsequent  annual  sav- 
ings would  likely  maintain  such  institutions. 

In  other  wcrds,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  en- 
tire area  benefits  vastly  from  the  use 
of  this  great  inland  waterway,  and  will 
benefit  immeasurably  more  when  this 
slack-water  route  is  provided  for  the  up- 
stream traffic. 

From  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mr.  Paul 
F  Bartlett,  president,  Hart-Bartlett- 
Sturtevant  Grain  Co.,  writes: 

We  are  prompted  to  write  you  think- 
ing that  our  ^experience  In  handling  grain 
may  be  of  some  Interest.  Our  firm  operates 
two  terminal  ^raln  elevators,  one  of  3,000,- 
OOO-bushel  capacity  located  in  Kansas  City, 
Kans.;  the  other  of  2.500.000  capacity  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo  In  adition,  we  operate  country 
elevators  tn  5  States  In  the  Middle  West  Drain 
Belt.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  when  and 
If  a  9-foot  channel  Is  provided  on  the  Mis- 
souri, It  will  not  be  at  all  unusual  for  a 
producer  who  sells  his  grain  to  a  country 
elevator  equlpi)ed  and  able  to  load  and  trans- 
port grain  on  barges,  to  receive  from  two 
to  five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  he  other- 
wise could. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  op- 
position to  this  great  inland  waterway 
is  coming  from  certain  railroad  inter- 
ests that  have  fought  every  project  for 
the  development  of  an  inland  waterway 
that  has  ever  been  proposed.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  will  explain  that  op- 
position : 

Our  records  show  that  In  the  years  1941- 
43,  5,203,700  bushels  of  grain  and  gram 
products  were  shipped  by  water  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River  system,  al- 
though the  movement  was  greatly  curtaUed 
In  1942  and  1943  due  to  the  transfer  of  barges 
to  other  waterways  for  emergency  war  use. 
The  comparative  rates  for  water  and  rail  rep- 
resentative destinations,  and  the  aavlnga 
when  shipped  by  water  are  as  follows: 
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If  the  1941-1943  water  movement  of  grain 
from  Kansas  City  were  equally  divided  be- 
tween St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Vlcksburg.  the 
saving  In  freight  rates  would  have  amounted 
to  $344,562. 

What  is  true  with  reference  to  the  ship- 
ment of  grain,  is  also  true  with  reference 
to  the  shipment  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  meal. 


cheese,  condensed  milk,  hides,  oil,  gas, 
machinery,  and  all  other  manufactured 
products. 

Every  bco^e  that  goes  downstream 
must  return,  and  by  the  development  of 
this  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Inland  Wa- 
terway, the  cost  of  that  return  trip  will 
be  reduced  approximately  60  percent; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  swift  current 
on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  other 
rivers  for  downstream  traffic  will  be  pre- 
served. 

I  again  csdl  your  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  Colonel  Feringa  of  the  Board 
of  Army  Engineers,  and  ask  you  to 
examine  the  figures  at  the  ck>se  of  his 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings this  Inland  waterway  will  provide 
for  upstream  traffic. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

STATSSIENT  OF  COL.  P.  A.  FERINGA,  TTNTTZD 
STATXS  AXMT.  RXSmKNT  MKMBn,  BOARD  OF 
XNOINESRS  FOR  RIVRRB  AMD   HARBORS 

Colonel  Perikqa.  Is  It  your  wish  that  I 
Just  go  ahead  and  brlefiy  describe  the  project, 
like  the  other  projects? 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  If  you  will. 
Colonel  Feringa.  The  Tomblgbee  River 
rises  In  northeastern  Mississippi.  The  point 
where  It  rlsea  is  about  20  miles  from  the  Ten- 
nessee River  It  flows  in  i  generally  south- 
erly direction  for  about  410  miles  until  It 
Joins  the  Alabama  River,  and  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Alabama  River  it  becomes 
the  Mobile  River  and  flows  to  the  south  45 
mUes  to  enter  MobUe  Bay. 

The  MobUe-Tombigbee- Warrior  system  Is  a 
more  or  less  parallel  developed  river  system 
serving  Birmingham.  It  Is  a  developed  wa- 
terway 9  feet  deep,  minimum  width  200  feet. 
I  looked  up  the  latest  figures  before  us  and 
I  found  that  in  1941  that  developed  waterway 
carried  over  2.000,000  tons  of  commerce. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  which  one  was  that? 
Colonel  Feringa.  That  is  the  MobUe-Tom- 
blgbee-Warrlor  system.  I  thought  the  flgtire 
would  be  interesting  as  the  actual  figure  of 
traffic  that  Is  moving  over  an  existing  water- 
way generally  in  that  area,  although  possibly 
It  IS  not  as  fortunately  situated. 

The  Tomblgl>ee  River  Itself  has  4  feet  of 
water  from  its  confluence  with  the  Alabama 
River  to  Coltimbus,  Miss. 

However,  that  4  feet  Is  available  only  about 
4  months  of  the  year.  That  again.  Is  a 
waterway  which  Is  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
all-year-round   water. 

The  Tomblgbee  is  f\irther  developed 
slightly.  Just  by  snagging  and  removing  of 
obstructions,  for  the  next  135  miles  above 
Columbus,  Miss.,  so  that  there  presently 
exists  a  waterway  from  the  Oulf  throvigh 
Mobile  Bay,  the  Alabama  River,  the  Tomblg- 
bee River  above  Columbus,  Miss ,  to  fairly 
close  to  the  Tennessee  EUver,  That  water- 
way farther  up  Its  length,  though  not  de- 
veloped, throtigh  its  tributaries  reaches  within 
20  mUea  of  the  developed  Tennessee  River. 
The  basin,  like  the  Alahama-Cooaa  River,  la 
rich  In  rcaources.  Foremost  would  be  agri- 
culture, and  when  I  was  stationed  in  that 
area  not  so  many  years  ago,  I  was  struck 
by  the  richness  of  the  soil.  It  goes  through 
parts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  where  some 
of  the  most  prosperous  looking  farms  are  lo- 
cated that  I  had  seen  up  to  that  time.  They 
caU  that  part  of  the  country  the  Black  Belt, 
and  It  la  remarkable  for  Its  development. 
They  have  recently  gotten  much  into  cattle 
raising,  and  It  is  a  wonderfully  prosperous 
country. 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  is  called  the  Black  Belt  be- 
cause the  land  la  black? 

Colonel  FEaxNO*.  That  Is  right,  air.  It  la 
also  rich  In  timber  resources  and  In  min- 
erals. The  principal  minerals  are  ooal.  aand 
and  gravel,  limestone,  copper,  sine.  Iron  ore. 
and  in  addition  to  those  principal  minerals 


there  la  n  long  list  in  tlie  report  showing  the 
lesser  minerals  that  could  be  developed  If 
It  were  economically  feasible   to  do  ao. 

Before  this  report  was  submitted  to  Con- 
greaa,  to  your  committee,  several  routes  were 
given  consideration  In  order  to  develop  the 
best  one  and  that  there  might  be  no  heal- 
tancy  on  account  of  lack  of  information.  It 
was  foucd  that  the  best  route  was  from  the 
Pickwick  Pool  in  the  Tennessee  River,  then 
down  YtUow  Creek,  which  flows,  or  flowed 
originally,  into  the  Tenneasee  River  «nd  now 
flows  Into  the  Pickwick  Pool,  and  Mackys 
Creek— Mackys  Creek  flowing  into  the  Baat 
Fork  of  the  Tomblgbee,  down  the  Tomblgbee 
Into  the  Mobile  River,  and  down  the  Mobile 
Blver  to  Mobile  Bay  and  into  the  Gulf. 

The  construction  contemplates  a  cut 
through  the  summit.  That  cut  would  be 
about  S9  miles  lor>g  and  would  provide  a 
waterway  12  feet  deep  by  a  minimum  width 
of  115  feet.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that,  although  this  report  was  made  some 
years  ago,  even  at  that  time  consideration 
waa  given  and  the  figures  which  support  this 
report  were  based  on  a  12-foot  excavation 
through  the  cut,  poaaibly  the  most  expensive 
part  of  the  work,  and  alao  throtigb  the  lat- 
eral canal.  That  was  done,  as  it  was  seen 
that  12-foot  navigation  probably  would  be  a 
fact  in  the  future,  and  that  therefore  any 
of  these  expensive  cuts  or  locks  should  be 
developed  to  their  logical  dimensions. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Colonel,  that  89-mlle 
cut.  how  deep  would  that  cut  have  to  be 
made? 

Colonel  Feringa.  Tbat  is  89  miles  long, 
and  at  Ita  deepest  portion,  but  a  compara- 
tively sbort  portion,  I  think,  would  reaob 
aroimd  176  feet  from  the  very  top  of  the 
existing  groiud  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
proposed  canal. 

The  CBAnMAH.  That  la  the  bottom  of  tlM 
12-foot  cut? 

Colonel  Feringa.  Of  the  12-foot  cut.  And 
that  canal  would  be  dug  deep  enough  ao 
that  we  wovUd  have  12  feet  of  water  through- 
out its  length,  even  though  the  Pickwick 
Pool  might  be  lowered,  due  to  possible  in- 
ordinate low  atages  of  water  lu  the  Tenneaaee 
River. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  bottom  of  that 
cut  be  on  a  level  with  the  pool,  Pickwick 
Pool? 

Colonel  Feringa.  The  bottom  of  the  cut 
would  be  12  feet  below  the  lowest  possible 
elevation  In  Pickwick  Pool,  so  we  would  have 
alack  water  navigation  from  Pickwick  Pool 
througli  the  summrit  cut  until  we  came  to 
the  dam  and  lock  at  the  end  of  the  summit 
cut. 

The  Chairman.  Where  would  the  first  lock 
be  down  from  Pickwick  Landing? 

Colonel  Feringa.  The  first  lock  would  be  at 
a  high  dam  and  lock  which  would  be  con- 
structed at  a  location  called  the  Narrows,  and 
that  would  be  on  the  southerly  end  of  thst 
land  cut. 

The  Chaibmam.  Of  that  S9  rnUes? 

Colonel  Feringa.  That  is  right,  sir.  After 
we  go  tiiroiigh  the  summit  cut  we  come  to  a 
point  where  there  now  exists  the  east  fork 
or  the  Tomblgbee  River. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Colonel,  I  think  you  otight  to 
explain  to  the  Judge  at  this  point  that  the 
bed  of  the  Tennessee  River  at  the  mouth  of 
Tellow  Creek,  where  this  cut  begins,  is  more 
than  100  feet  higher  than  the  Tomblgbee 
River  20  miles  away,  so  while  we  must  have  a 
lake-level  canal  down  to  the  flrst  lock,  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  100  feet  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Tomblgbee.    That  is  correct,  Isnt  It? 

Colonel  FIRINGA.   Yes.    I  think  so. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  Tenneasee  River  la  up  on 
a  plateau  100  feet  above  the  Tomblgbee  Jtsst 
30  mll?s  away,  but  by  cutting  through  this 
sand  ndge,  the  peak  of  which  you  said  jrould 
be  a  Uttle  over  100  feet — by  cutting  through 
this  sand  rtdge  tbe  canal  wcniA  be  on  •  levd 
with  ttM  Fltk»l*A  Lakv^om  tbe  T ■— n 
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the  fln^t  lock,  where  !t  drops  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Tombigbee  River. 

Colonel  FimiMGA.  That  would  be  the  hlgb 
lock  and  dam.  The  proposed  waterway  would 
then  Join  the  present  valley  of  the  Bast  Fork 
of  the  Tombtgbee.  The  Bast  Pork  of  the 
Tombigbee  has  a  comparatively  wide  fkxxl 
plain  and  la  a  tortuous,  winding  stream,  so  it 
has  been  found  cheaper  and  In  the  interest 
of  the  project  to  dig  a  lateral  canal  rather 
than  develop  this  tortuous  part  of  the  river. 
This  lateral  canal  would  be  41  miles  long, 
again  would  be  12  feet  deep,  and  a  minin>iim 
Width  of  170  feet. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  digress  back  to 
where  I  described  the  Narrows  and  say  that 
that  waterway,  although  narrow.  115  feet, 
would  have  passing  places  about  every  4.000 
feet,  so  that  up-  and  down-bound  tows  wouJd 
be  able  to  negotiate  the  waterways  svic- 
CHstuUy. 

The  Chaikmam.  They  can  do  that  on  115 
feet,  cannot  they,  without  difficulty? 

Colonel  PniMCA.  I  think  they  could,  sir, 
but  it  might  possibly  be  desirable  to  have  a 
tow  tie-up.  and  there  would  be  passing 
places.  I  think  it  depends  a  whole  lot  on 
how  wide  the  tows  are,  that  will  be  carried. 
It  was  found  better  to  have  passing  placw 
available. 

Mr.  Rankin.  What  width  do  you  provide 
for  these  locks:  110  feet? 

Colonel  PnoNOA.  Seventy-flve  feet. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Intracoastal  Water- 
way the  channel  width  in  some  places  is  only 
90  feet. 

Colonel  FiaiNGA.  Yes.  sir. 

The  lateral  canal  which  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  would  have  at  Its  lower  portion 
one  lock  and  dam  at  the  mouth  of  East 
Fork,  and  the  drop  of  the  lateral  canal  to  its 
southerly  extremity  would  be  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  10  locks.  From  the  lateral 
canal  you  go  into  the  main  stream  of  the 
Tombigbee  River,  which  flows  211  miles  to 
Demopolis.  However,  It  is  also  a  tortuous 
stream,  and  It  is  ^.roposed  by  a  series  of  cut- 
offs to  reduce  Its  length  to  180  miles.  This 
stream  would  be  developed  to  9-foot  depth 
and  170-foot  width.  The  locks,  however, 
would  provide  for  future  Improvement  to 
the  full  12  feet. 

There  la  also  proposed  in  the  bill  a  new 
dam  at  Demopolis.  and  that  dam  would  have 
a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  for  this  pro- 
posed project,  and  by  means  of  that  new 
dam  at  Demopolis  and  six  other  locks  they 
would  have  elack-water  navigation  all  the 
way  up  to  where  the  Tombigt>ee  Joins  the 
lateral  canal 

The  CHAiaiiAN.  Is  Demopolis  a  place  where 
_  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior  Join? 
Colonel  rnuNGA.  Yea.  sir  The  total  num- 
ber of  locks  proposed  for  the  project  is  18. 
The  locks  would^  be  75  feet  wide  and  460 
feet  long.  That  U  Inside  dimensions  of  the 
lock  chamber. 

The  toul  cost  of  the  project,  which  has 
been  conservatively  determined,  u  MCOOO.- 
000.  and  MOO-OOO  for  anniul  maintenance. 
~~---l_4l>lB*  -I   havs   given    you    the   over -all 

The  Chauusaw.  I  think  so;  jree.  Thank 
fou  very  much.  Colonel. 

Mr.  IUnkim.  Colonel,  this  connection  with 
the  TMMtaee  and  Tomb  g bee  Rivers  here 
wcNild  slMrten  the  water  dutance  from  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Oulf  of  ilexloo  by 
OO  miles,  would  It  not? 

Colonel  rniNOA.  I  think  that  is  right,  sir, 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  It  wotild  shorten  the  dls* 
tenee  from  the  Tenmaasa  River  to  Mobile 
Iteelf  by  approximately  1.000  miles? 

Colonel  PniNOA.  The  water  dutanoe;  jet, 
■Ir. 

Mr.  Rankin.  In  other  words.  trafBc  going 
from  Mobile  at  the  present  time  to  the  Ten- 
neasee  River  would  have  to  go  acroas  to  the 
Mlaatsslppi  River  and  then  up  that  tortuous 
■tream  to  Cairo.  111.,  and  then  go  up  the 
C^lo  tor^a  abort  distance  and  then  up  the 
"■  Rhrer.     It  would  have  to  travel 
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In  other  words,  all  the 
the  Ohio,  the  Tennessee, 
Monongahela,  and  the  Wa 
Inland  slack-water  route 
up   even   to   Memphis.   Tenii 
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ample  water,  all  the  water 

The  Ckauucan.  How  high  la 
Ing  Dam?    Do  you  recall. 
Colonel  FnuNOA.  1  have 
know  lu  height. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  Tennessie 
say  to  the  chairman,  was  aboqt 
the  Tombigbee  before  the 
Dam  was  built.    The  Pickwick 
water  level  at  the   mouth  < 
about  50  feet.    So  really,  the 
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big  bee. 
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All  the  locks  on  the  Tennessee  above  Pick- 
wick Landing  are  narrow,  I  believe,  60  feet. 
That  la  right,  isn't  it? 

Colonel  FnuNGA.  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  the  ones  below  Pickwick 
Landing  are  110  feet.  There  are  only  two  be- 
low Pickwick  Landing— Pickwick  and  OU- 
bertsvlUe.  and  they  are  both  110  feet  wide,  so 
these  75-foot  vessels  would  have  no  trouble  In 
going  into  the  Mississippi  River  coming  from 
the  Tennessee,  and  all  the  vessels  that  now 
use  the  upper  Tennessee  would  be  able  to  use 
this  Tombigbee  route. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  locks  on  the  Warrior  River  are  about  60 
feet,  are  they  not? 

Colonel  Fehinga.  They  are,  sir.  There  Is 
one  larger  one,  but  all  of  them  except  one  are 
50  feet 

Mr.  Rankin.  With  the  exception,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  one  other  place,  and  that  la  the 
connection  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  there  is  no 
other  place  on  earth  that  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  find  where  the  traffic  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  major  watershed  to  the  other 
with  so  much  saving  in  distance,  so  much 
ease,  and  so  little  expense. 

So  there,  with  a  short  connection  and  with 
theae  locks  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
rior River  on  the  Tombigbee,  we  can  com- 
plete one  of  the  greatest  Inland  waterways 
in  the  world  and  connect  it  up  with  the  en- 
tire island  waterway  system  of  the  whole 
United  States.  I  hope  I  have  not  overdrawn 
that  picture.  Colonel. 

Colonel  FcRiNGA.  I  don't  think  you  have  a 
bit.  Mr.  Rankin. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  waterway 
projects  in  America.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  one  in  Russia,  connecting  the 
Volga  River  with  the  Don,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before,  there  is  no  other  place  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  where  the  traffic  can  be 
transferred  from  one  major  watershed  to 
another  with  so  much  ease,  at  so  little  ex- 
pense, and  with  such  enormous  saving  In 
transportation  costs  and  distances. 

It  is  now  1.121  miles  by  water  from  the 
Junction  of  this  proposed  Tombigbee  inland 
waterway  with  the  Tennessee  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  to  the  Gulf  at  New 
Orleans,  and  156  miles  from  New  Orleans  to 
Mobile. 

By  this  new  Tombigbee  route.  It  would  be 
491  miles  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  to  the  Gulf  at  Mobile, 
or  630  miles  nearer  than  to  the  Gulf  at  New 
Orleans  down  the  present  route,  and  786 
miles  nearer  to  Mobile.  In  other  words.  In- 
stead of  following  the  old  route  down  the 
Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  and  Mlcslssippi  Rivers 
down  to  New  Orleans,  1,121  miles,  and  then 
going  along  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  166 
miles  to  Mobile,  a  total  distance  of  1JT7 
miles,  traffic  would  simply  go  down  this  Tom- 
bigbee route  to  Mobile,  a  distance  of  491 
mUes.  saving,  as  I  said,  786  miles,  or  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  dUtance. 

All  points  on  the  upper  Tennessee  River 
clear  to  Xnoxvllls  would  be  786  mliss  netfer 
to  Mobile  by  water  than  they  are  today  and 
630  miles  nearer  than  to  the  Chilf  at  Mew 
Orlsans. 

All  points  on  the  Ohio  above  Paducah 
would  be  396  miles  nearer  to  Mobile  and  aoo 
miles  nearer  New  Orleans. 

All  poinu  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Its 
tributaries,  all  the  way  up  to  Chicago.  8t. 
Paul,  and  Minneapolis,  would  be  108  miles 
nearer  to  New  Orleans  by  water  and  264 
miles  nearer  to  Mobile. 

Even  Hickman.  Ky.,  which  Is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
would  be  86  miles  nearer  to  New  Orleans 
and  144  miles  nearer  to  Mobile;  while  Mem- 
phis, Tenn  ,  would  be  38  miles  nearer  to 
Mobile  via  the  Tombigbee  route  than  It  U 
by  the  present  route,  and  only  123  miles 
farther  from  New  Orleans. 

This  new  route  would  reduce  the  water 
distance  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  the  Ten- 
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Bessee  River  frcto  1,687  miles  by  the  present 
route  to  441  miles  by  the  Tomblgl>ee  route— 
a  saving  of  1,246  miles,  or  approximately 
three -fourths  of  the  distance.  It  would 
place  Birmingham,  Tuscaloosa,  and  Demo- 
polis 1.246  miles  nearer  to  Florence,  Shef- 
field. Tuscumbia.  Guntersvllle.  Chattanooga, 
or  Knoxville.  by  water  transportation  than 
they  are  now.  and  provide  a  slack-water 
route  for  the  ascending  traffic  that  would 
greatly  reduce  the  fuel  cost  per  mile  trav- 
eled 

It  would  restore  navigation  on  the  Tombig- 
bee and  cut  the  water  distance  from  Co- 
lumbus, Miss.,  to  the  Tennessee  River  from 
1.635  miles  to  133  miles,  a  saving  of  1,502 
miles,  placing  Columbus  1.502  miles  nearer 
Chattanooga  or  Knoxville. 

It  would  reduce  tAc  water  dlatance  from 
Aberdeen,  Miss.,  to  the  Tennessee  River  from 
1,673  miles  to  95  miles,  placing  Aberdeen 
1,578  miles  nearer  all  points  on  the  upper 
Tennessee,  and  greatly  reduce  the  distance 
to  all  points  on  the  upper  Ohio,  clear  to 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  well  as  to  all  points  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 

It  would  cut  the  water  distance  from 
Amory,  Miss.,  or  Cotton  Gin  Port,  to  the 
Tennessee  River,  from  1.690  to  78  miles,  plac- 
ing It  1,585  miles  nearer  to  all  points  on 
the  upper  Tennessee,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  in  distances  to  all  points  on  the  upper 
Ohio  and  the  upper  Mississippi  and  their 
tributaries. 

It  would  cut  the  water  distance  from  Pul- 
ton, Miss.,  to  the  Tennessee  River  from  1,711 
miles  to  67  miles,  placing  Fulton  1,654  miles 
closer  to  all  points  on  the  upper  Tennessee, 
and  likewise  reduce  the  distances  to  all  points 
on  the  upper  Ohio  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi. 

Columbus,  Aberdeen,  Amory,  or  Cotton  Gin 
Port,  and  Fulton  were  at  one  time  served 
by  steamboat  traffic  on  the  Tombigbee  River. 
This  project  will  restore  that  traffic  with 
these  enormoua  savings  in  distance,  as  well 
as  in  the  costs  of  transportation. 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers never  approved  this  project  until  1939. 
But  ft  muBt  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
considered  as  feasible  as  it  Is  now  tmtil  the 
present  dams  were  constructed  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  Those  dams  not  only  made 
the  Tennessee  EUver  navigable  but  the  Pick- 
wick Dam  raised  the  water  level  50  feet  at 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  the  terminus  of 
this  Tombigbee  Canal,  making  it  poeeUHe  to 
construct  and  operate  this  project  without 
any  Hfts  from  the  Tennessee  Blvcr,  since  the 
summit  of  the  project  will  be  in  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  lake  belUnd  Pickwick 
Dam.  The  water  level  in  the  Tennessee  River 
at  this  place  is  now  aboirt  150  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  only  a  few 
miles  away,  with  Just  a  slight  sand  ridge  to 
cut  through  to  make  the  connection. 

Again,  I  sajr,  it  la  the  most  feasible  project 
of  Its  kind  to  he  found  aojwhers  in  ths 
United  States. 

Mr.  BoTKXM  Mr  Chairman,  I  dont  think 
thers  Is  any  way  to  overdraw  that  picture, 
and  I  don't  think  anything  can  be  added  to 
what  John  Ramkiw  has  said.  He  has  been 
making  a  study  of  this  all  bis  life  snd  oer- 
talniy  has  n  well  In  mind. 

The  Ckaibman.  That  has  not  been  very 
long. 

Mr.  BoTKUf.  Mo;  not  very  long,  and  when 
be  geu  to  talking  about  this  he  gets  youngsr, 
snd  what  I  hope  is  that  we  will  be  able  to 
put  this  In  pretty  soon,  while  we  are  all  here 
to  see  It.  It  U  Jtist  whst  hs  says  ahout  ft, 
one  of  the  greatest  undeveloped  waterways 
on  esrth. 

Mr.  RANKiv.  It  will  provide  employment, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  about  6J0OO  men.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  BoTKiH.  I  think  the  figure  has  oeen 
sUted  at  6.000  that  It  wUl  employ.  Is  that 
right.  Colonel  f 

Coloned  Pxrinoa.  I  think  that  flgture  has 
been  stated,  but  I  really  dont  recaU. 


Mr.  Rankin.  Between  five  and  six  thou- 
sand. If  I  remember  correctly. 

Colonel  Pexinga.  I  think  It  practically 
stands  on  its  own  feet  regardless  of  the  em- 
ployment feature,  and  the  employment  ben- 
efits will  Just  be  an  added  feature. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  think  ycu  are  entirely  right, 
but  I  want  to  add  this  proposition:  One  of 
ova  greatest  problems  when  this  war  is  over 
Is  going  to  be  the  absorption  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  BoTKiN.  And  that  Is  one  thing  this 
committee  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  Rankin.  This  is  one  project  that  will 
take  up  five  or  six  thousand  men  and  keep 
them  employed  for  several  years,  until  this 
project  is  completed. 

The  Chaixman.  Mr.  McCann  has  given  me 
the  figures  on  the  Pickwick  Landing  Dam. 
The  height  of  It  Is  110  feet,  and  the  lift  at  the 
lock  Is  61  feet. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Pickwick  Landing  is  some 
little  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  and  m  recollection  is  that  it  raises 
the  water  only  about  50  feet  at  that  point,  so 
It  makes  the  Tennessee  River  at  that  point 
about  150  feet  higher  than  the  Tombigbee 
River,  20  miles  away.  That  Is  my  recollec- 
tion. Colonel. 

Colonel  Feiinoa.  I  dont  know  the  exact 
figures,  but  it  will  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
high  dam  and  the  canal  through  the  narrows 
and  the  slack- water  pool,  which  is  really  an 
extension  of  the  Pickwick  Pool. 

Mr.  Rankin.  That's  right.  Down  to  where 
the  first  drop  takes  place  It  will  merely  be 
an  extension  of  the  Pickwick  Pool.  Now, 
some  gentlemen  trom  Tennessee  got  excited 
for  fear  we  were  going  to  take  water  out  of 
the  Tennessee  River  and  let  it  go  down  to 
the  Tombigbee.  but  this  will  Just  take 
enough  water  to  run  that  first  lock.  The 
water  used  for  operating  the  other  locks  on 
this  project  will  come  from  Browns  Creek. 
Mackjrs  CieelL.  and  the  Tombigbee  River  Itself. 

The  Chairman  Is  any  portion  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee above  Demopolis  now  under  Improve- 
ment for  navigation? 

Colonel  Firinca.  Yes;  there  Is  4-loot  navi- 
gation for  4  months  of  the  year  from  the 
confiuence  with  the  Black  Warrior  all  the 
way  to  Columbus.  Miss.  For  4  months  of  the 
year  there  is  4  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Rankin  And  the  rtver  is  legally  navi- 
gable up  to  the  cockfluence  of  Browns  Creek 
and  Mackys  Creek. 


Cblonel  ftanraa.  That  is  about  160  miles 
farther  up. 

The  CRAiKMAjf.  Under  the  decision  In  the 
New  River  case  It  la  navigable  anywhere. 

Mr.  Rankin.  But  the  point  I  make  Is  that 
in  the  old  days  when  my  grandfather  first 
went  tha>s  the  steamboaU  during  the  high- 
water  season,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  navigated  that  river  up  to 
a  place  called  Walkers  Bridge.  Just  a  few  miles 
below  the  confiuence  of  Browns  and  Mackys 
Creeks. 

I  can  remember  when  the  steamboats  came 
up  above  Aberdeen.  There  was  a  time  when 
they  not  only  navigated  the  main  stream  of 
the  Tombigtiee.  what  the  chairman  calls  the 
East  Fork,  but  they  also  navigated  the  West 
Fork  of  the  Tombigbee,  which  does  not  show 
on  this  map  to  a  place  called  Comargo.  That 
was  my  great-grandfather's  shipping  point. 
He  shipped  his  cotton  from  there  to  Mobile, 
up  to  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Mobile  &  Ohio  Railway  went  through  there 
in  1866,  and  the  railroads  have  been  fighting 
the  waterways  ever  since.  But  up  to  that 
time  that  river  was  the  main  artery  of  com- 
merce, and  by  putting  in  these  locks  and  mak- 
ing these  Improvements  you  will  not  only  add 
a  most  necessary  length  to  otir  present  Inland 
waterway  system  but  you  will  alao  provide 
one  of  the  most  necessary  and  moat  feasible 
developments  of  its  kind  on  earth,  as  I  said 
befbre,  except  that  one  connection  between- 
the  Don  and  the  Volga  Rivera  down  near 
Stalingrad.  I  believe  It  U. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  who  will  we  have 
next? 

Mr  Rankin.  Mr  Chairman,  aa  the  lawyers 
say,  the  doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  ttJtes 
care  of  this  proposition.  That  la  that  the 
thing  speaks  for  Itself,  and  with  the  cohmers 
explanation,  and  with  those  maps  and  the 
phjrstcal  facts,  I  think  they  are  f<«iifflcient  to 
answer  any  arguments  against  it 

Colonel  FcaiNOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr  Ran- 
kin asked  me,  with  your  permtaslon,  to  put 
into  the  record  the  saving  in  waterway  dis- 
tances to  Gulf  ports.  May  I  place  that  table 
in  the  record? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

<Tbe  table  of  waterway  distances  to  Chllt 
ports  referred  to  and  submitted  by  the  wlUaeai 
la  as  follows:) 
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Mr.  RAincnr.  Colonel  Feringa.  I  wUb  you 
would  msert.  at  tbls  point,  a  sutement  of 
the  compiu-atlve  average  coats  of  water  trans- 
portation via  existing  routes  and  via  tt  ?  pro- 
posed Tcfmblgbee-Tennessee  waterway. 

(Tbe  sutement  referred  to  follows:) 


"COMrAaATIVS  AVnACC  C09T8  or  WATCK  TSAMS- 
POKTATION  VIA  EXISTINC  aOUTlS  AMD  VU  TH« 
VVOrOBCD  TOMBOlB-manMCZ  WATXBWAT 

"Tbe  following  couipuUtlons  are  based  on 
tbe  average  performance  of  a  representative 
tow  of  one  1200- horsepower  Diesel  towboat 
and  8  barges  of  various  standard  types  and 
dimensions  loaded  wltb  a  typical  mixed  cargo. 
at  6&  percent  load  factor,  of  3.500  revenue 
tons,  to  and  from  locations  previously  men- 
tioned: 

"Over-all  cost  per  hour „.  $21  25 

Average  speed  of  tow  in  slarSc  water 

(miles) 

Cost  per  mile  In  slac!:  water 

Average  current  in  Ifississippi  River 

below  Cairo  ( miles  per  hour ) 

Cost  per  mile  agaixist  2^/,  miles  per 

hour  current $7  08 

Cost  per  mile  wltb  2M   miles  per 

botir  cvurent $2.66 

Average  lockage  time: 

Tenneaace-Ohlo   River   section 

30  minutes 

Tombigbee  section  45  minutes 
Warrior  section  1  hour 


New  Orleans  to  Cairo  via  Tombig- 
bee-Tennessee.  908  mllei  in  slack 
water.  $3,504;  24  lockage  b,  $364..  $3. 

Saving  In  cost  per  trip  in 
favor  of  Tombigb  it  route. 

New  Orleans  to  Paducab  v|a  Missis- 
sippi River: 

866  miles  against  currint 
46  miles  In  slack  wate  r 
2  lockages 


5»/a 
$3  86 

2'i 


$11 
$16 
$21 


New  Orleans  to  Cairo  via  Mississippi 
River.  860  miles  in  slack   water 
(no  lockagea) $6  273 


New  Orleans  to  Paducab 
bigbee-Tennessee : 
826  miles  In  slack 
22  lockages 


r\SL  Tom- 


WBter 


Saving   In   cost   pei 
favor  of  TombtglM  c 


New  Orleans  to  Junction  ol  tombig- 
bee Canal  with  Tenne^ee  River 
via  Mississippi  River 

886  miles  against  current 
261  miles  lb  slack  wal^r 
4  lockages 


New  Orleans  to  JunctionI of  Tom- 
bigbee Canal  with  '  'ennessee 
River  via  Tombigbee  Rl  rer 

647  miles  in  slack  wat^r 

20  lockages 


Saving  per  trip  In 
Tombigbee  route. 


similarly,  tbe  cost  comparisons  between  other  points  on  the  inland  waterways  via  the 
two  routes  are  as  follows: 


From— 


To- 


Mehile. 


Cairo 

Pmluctkh 

TomhiKbee-Teooessce 
JunctioD. 

Cairo  

Paducab 

Tomhi?b«;  junction .... 
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Pa<la<ah 

Tombigbee  junctioa 

Cairo .^ ...... 

raducah 

Toinbif  bee  funetioa .-.. 

Cairo 

Padocah 

Tombigbee  Junction 

Cafro „.. 

Padorah 

Tombirbee  junction 


Via  Mtiis>!isippi  River 
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Lock 
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44 

27$ 
301 

V* 

32 
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76 
M 
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MO 
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224 
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268 


Total 


&A.S7I 
7,074 
7.S2« 

8,737 
8,936 
9,788 
7,798 
7,994 
8,846 
8,3£3 
8,852 
9^404 
8.f31 
8,730 
9,602 
8,770 
8,972 
91834 


Via  Tombii  bee  River 


Kon- 
ning 


»3,221 
3,044 
2,214 

2,710 
2,:32 
1,702 
2,016 
1,837 
1,007 
1,521 
1.343 

M3 
1,375 
1,197 

367 
1,229 
I.C51 

SI 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  tables 
have  been  prepare<l  using  the  beat  figures 
presently  available.  An  average  current  of 
2*4  mlies  per  hour  against  upstream  traffic 
has  been  set  up  for  the  Mississippi,  this  rate 
of  flow  being  assumed  in  the  tables  to  com- 
pensate for  the  necessary  double  tripping 
through  the  cut-offs  ana  crossing  from  bank 
to  bank  to  avoid  breasting  the  full  force  of 
adverse  currents.  Arbitrary  time  factors  for 
lockages  of  one-half  hour  for  Ohio  River 
types:  three-fourths  hour  for  the  propoeed 
Tombigbee  type:  and  1  hour  for  Warrior  type 
locks  have  been  used  in  the  absence  of  any 
definite  figures  therefor  and  lack  of  time  for 
having  test  runs.  No  time  was  available  for 
field  check;  hence  the  figures  were  prepiu'ed 
from  composite  office  data. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  under  date  of  November  3, 1943.  Colo- 
nel Feringa  also  submitted  figures  to 
show  the  cost  per  ton-mile  ot  transport- 


ing oil  by  rail,  by  tanke 

by  barges,  and  by  railroads 

from  that  letter,  as  folio  ws 


There  Is  also  herewith  a  t|ible 
parative  costs  per  ton-mile 
pipe  lines,  and  railroads, 
used  by  the  Chief  of  Engin^rs 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  on 
the  dedication  of  the  extension 
tracoastal  Waterway: 


Rail  tank  car 

Deep-draft    tanker. 

Pipe  line 

Barge 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat 
said  before.  £uid  what 
the   Army   engineers 
great  project  will  not 
transportation  for  a  gre  i 


ony 


868 


2.405 


6.472 


3.327 
342 

sTew 


trip   In 

routf  ..     2.  803 


favor  of 


6.273 

1,007 

44 

T.324 


2.497 
320 

X817 
4.  507" 


>:b4 

;  12 

20 

jr9 

J  57 
iU 

:32 
;io 
:88 
:b8 
:4e 
:24 
:» 
;i4 

92 

40 
18 
96 


Total 


i3,m 

3,?S6 
2,IS4 

3,280 
3,C89 
2,237 
2,347 
2.147 
1,SW> 
1,789 
1,589 

737 
1,611 
1.411 

£.W 

l.:fi9 

1,109 
317 


SavinK 

per  trip 

via  Tom- 

biftbee 

River 


13,290 

^  3,(588 

5.392 

5,448 
6,<M7 
7,.«l 
5,448 
5.847 
7.551 
6,, MM 
6,W>1 
8.667 
6.920 
7,31* 
9,  (H3 
7,401 
7.S03 
9,507 


s,  by  pipe  lines, 
I  quote 


showing  com- 
}f  tankers,  barges, 
rhese  figures  were 

In  his  address 

April  18,  1942.  at 

of  the  In- 

Mills  per 
ton-mile 

. 8.3 

. —       1.25 

. 3 

3-5.  5 


tie 


Slows 


what  I  have 

testimony  of 

that   this 

furnish  water 

section  of  the 


country  that  is  in  dire  need  of  It.  and 
greatly  shorten  the  water  distance  be- 
tween all  points  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  all  points  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
the  Ohio  River,  the  upper  Mississippi 
River,  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  all 
their  tributaries,  including  the  Cumber- 
land, the  Wabash,  the  Allegheny,  and 
the  Monongahela,  and  in  that  way 
greatly  aid  the  marketing  of  products 
from  these  areas,  but  it  will  also  furnish 
the  cheapest  possible  method  of  trans- 
porting the  great  oil  supplies  of  the  South 
and  Southwest  to  the  markets  of  that 
area  at  reduced  costs  to  both  producers 
and  consumers. 

It  is  the  most  feasible  and  the  most 
desirable  inland  waterway  project  to  be 
found  in  America. 


Important  Matters  Affecting  the  Nation 
After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
great  northwestern  State  of  Montana, 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  our 
hardships  are  not  altogether  due  to  the 
remoteness  from  market,  the  severity  of 
our  winters,  nor  the  droughts  that  fre- 
quently visit  us.  My  people  are  fully 
aware  that  political  denseness.  oversight, 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  national 
lawmakers  can  be  as  devastating  and 
calamitous  to  them  as  the  vagaries  of 
climate.  And  they  are  with  justice  ask- 
ing that  certain  alleviating  laws  be  en- 
acted by  the  Federal  Government  which 
would  do  much  toward  mitigating  the 
physical  hardships  their  environment 
forces  them  to  undergo. 

My  people  are  as  ready  as  ny  other 
on  earth  to  sanction  a  good-neighbor 
policy  toward  all  the  world,  but  they  are 
not  willing  to  impoverish  themselves  in 
expressing  their  desire  to  be  good  neigh- 
bors to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  can- 
not see  that  to  lower  their  standard  of 
Uving  will  in  any  manner  help  to  raise 
the  standards  of  backward  countries. 
And  they  are  firm  in  their  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  their  interest  in 
their  less  fortunate  foreign  neighbors  is 
to  show  them  by  example  that  the  broad 
highway  to  prosperity  lies  through  adopt- 
ing the  American  methods  of  production 
and  then  to  cooperate  with  us  in  attain- 
ing constant  improvement  in  equitable 
distribution.  My  people  believe  that  the 
good-neighbor  policy  should  begin  at 
home;  that  before  going  abroad  with  our 
benevolence  we  should  see  to  it  that  no 
American  citizens  shall  be  compelled  to 
live  in  abject  poverty  and  ignorance  such 
as  afflicts  millions  of  subjects  living  in' 
the  countries  toward  which  we  have  al- 
most forcibly  been  wafting  our  good- 
neighbor  poUcies. 
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My  people  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  in  stock  raising. 
They  cannot  see  that  to  lower  our  tariff 
barriers  and  allow  the  grains  and  the 
meats  to  pour  across  our  borders  from 
countries  whose  living  standards  are  far 
below  ours  and  competing  with  them  In 
our  own  markets  can  possibly  be  of  bene- 
fit to  the  foreigners  or  to  us.  Our  own 
importers  are  the  only  ones  who  benefit 
from  these  foreign  shipments,  for.  of 
course,  they  buy  the  grains  and  meats  in 
foreign  markets  at  the  prevailing  pauper 
prices  abroad;  these  Importers  exhibit  a 
total  disregard  for  the  good-neighbor 
principle  as  it  applies  to  our  own  citizens 
who  live  by  producing  these  same  food 
products.  Millions  of  bushels  of  grains 
and  millions  of  pounds  of  meats  from 
abroad  are  flooding  our  markets  every 
year  with  the  effect  of  holding  prices  for 
similar  products  down  below  the  ccst  of 
production.  My  people  are  strenuously 
objecting  to  this.  They  are  vehement  in 
asserting  that  to  continue  this  national 
neglect  to  rectify  the  tariff  laws  not  only 
fails  to  benefit  the  foreigner  but  does 
drastically  injure  them— my  people- 
through  curtailing  their  buying  power 
for  American-made  goods  and  thus  in- 
juring all  Americans. 

My  people  have  gone  through  terrible 
hardships  during  the  past  decade,  due  to 
unjust  freight  rates.  Inclement  weather, 
and  the  great  depression.  They  have 
suffered  most  from  the  latter  cause,  and 
while  they  know  that  the  control  of  the 
weather  is  beyond  them,  they  are  firmly 
convinced  that  depressions  are  man- 
made  affairs  and  that  there  is  no  ra- 
tional reason  for  permitting  them  to 
alflict  us  with  their  devastation.  I  am 
in  thorough  accord  with  them  in  this 
decision.  I  am  convinced  and  my  people 
are  convinced  that  a  proper  control  of 
money  by  the  Government  would  make 
depressions  impossible,  while  banker 
control  will  make  their  recurrence  in- 
evitable. I  do  not  attribute  any  Machia- 
vellian purpose  on  the  part  of  bankers 
to  force  depressions  on  the  Nation,  but 
bankers  are  human  beings,  subject  to 
timidity  and  fear,  like  the  rest  of  us. 
They  are  a  comparatively  small  group  in 
our  population.  To  allow  them  entire 
control  over  the  circulation  of  money — 
a  commodity  that  is  so  essential  to  tbe 
welfare  of  all  of  us— is  as  senseless  as  it 
would  be  to  give  control  of  all  the 
water  we  use  to  a  handful  of  mert. 

Money  is  the  lifeblood  of  commercial 
business.  To  restrict  Its  use,  its  flow 
Into  any  community.  Is  to  sound  the 
death  knell  of  business  Ip  that  com- 
munity and  destitution  of  its  people. 
Money  can  be  likened  to  the  blood  in  our 
bodies.  Deprive  any  member  of  the  body 
of  Its  blood  and  in  a  short  time  that 
member  will  die  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment. Leaving  the  control  of  this  vital 
blood  of  business  In  the  exclusive  hands 
of  bankers  Is  folly  of  the  first  magnitude. 
We  saw  what  happened  in  1929  when  the 
banking  fraternity  became  fearful  of 
their  investments  and  ordered  all  banks 
to  call  their  loaqs  and  restrict  their 
credits.  Business  was  paralyzed  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  10-year  depression  that  followed  this 
unofficial  order  ran  up  a  cost  on  the  citl- 
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zenshlp  of  America  beyond  all  computa- 
tion. It  must  not  happen  again.  The 
control  of  the  flow  of  money  must  Inhere 
in  the  National  Government  Itself.  We 
must  never  again  resort  to  the  folly  of 
trying  to  offset  the  shortage  of  money 
movement  by  restricting  the  output  of 
goods — plowing  under  crops,  killing  off 
meat  animals,  and  so  forth,  for  the  pui- 
pose  of  holding  prices  at  a  high  level. 

When  this  war  ends,  if  we  are  not 
foresighted  enough  to  Insure  against  it. 
we  are  likely  to  see  business  paralyzed 
again  by  a  tightening  up  on  the  flow 
of  money.  We  are  bound  to  have  a 
period  of  great  unemployment  when  the 
war  ends.  Unless  our  Government  es- 
tablishes a  system  that  will  take  the 
pla'-e  ot  wage  spending,  which  is  now 
going  on  at  an  unprecedented  pace,  and 
sets  up  a  compensatory  movement  of 
money  in  lieu  of  wages,  there  will  be 
an  immediate  business  slump  that  will 
discourage  all  new  business  ventures, 
frighten  capital  into  hiding  and  precipi- 
tate ns  back  into  a  worse  depression 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of.  Every 
family  in  this  land  of  ours  is  saddled 
With  a  share  of  the  national  debt  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $10000.  If  busi- 
ness is  permitted  to  die.  how  will  that 
debt  ever  be  paid?  No;  we  must 
not  let  business  die.  We  must  insure, 
now.  that  it  shall  not  die  for  want  of 
wage  and  salary  expenditure. 

But  how  shall  we  Insure  against  this 
thieatenlng  collapse  of  business?  The 
answer  Is  obvious:  Something  must  be 
done,  some  system  adopted  that  will 
serve  to  keep  money  flowing  steadily  into 
every  community  in  the  land  In  lieu  of 
wages  and  salaries.  If  money  is  mov- 
ing steadily  and  dependably  in  every 
community,  no  matter  how  It  gets  there, 
business  will  not  die.  Little  business  will 
be  encouraged  to  open  up  and  big  busi- 
ness will  be  sustained. 

Such  a  system  has  been  offered  the 
Government  for  the  past  10  years  and 
the  offer  has  been  flouted.  It  is  offered 
to  this  Congress  and  has  been  available 
to  it  since  the  Congress  first  convened. 
This  system  is  embodied  in  House  bill 
numbered  1649.  It  Is  a  proposed  na- 
tional, mutual,  all-citizens'  insurance 
against  the  hazards  of  life,  such  as  the 
incapacities  of  old  age,  sickness,  acci- 
dents that  cripple  and  malm,  widowhood, 
with  the  support  of  children  entailed. 
One-tenth  of  our  entire  population  can  at 
all  times  he  classified  as  unemployable  if 
we  include  the  men  and  women  above 
the  age  of  60  years  together  with  the 
sick,  crippled,  blind,  and  otherwise  help- 
less. The  bill  proposes  that  movement 
of  money  be  maintained  at  all  times  by 
paying  these  incapacitated  ones  an  equal 
amount  each  month  from  an  insurance 
fund  that  will  he  collected  each  month 
through  a  gross  income  tax  of  3  percent 
levied  against  all  Individual  and  busi- 
ness Incomes  of  whatever  character  that 
results  from  the  selling  of  goods  and 
services.  The  tax  will  be  collected 
monthly  and  paid  out  monthly  and  will 
be  distributed  into  every  community  in 
the  land  in  the  proportion  that  the  im- 
employables  bear  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion, which  on  the  average  is  10  percent. 


Thus  the  steady  flow  of  money 
throughout  our  population  will  be  estab- 
lished under  national  control  and  be- 
come our  national  insurance  against  de- 
pressions: insurance  against  the  na- 
tional ravages  of  disease  and  crime  and 
despair  that  aflUct  a  nation  when  mil- 
lions of  its  citizens  are  dead  broke.  Here 
is  a  proposed  law  that  will  cost  the  Na- 
tion nothing  If  enacted,  for  It  will  set  in 
motion  a  movement  of  money  that  will 
be  collected  from  the  profit  stream 
monthly  and  returned  again  into  it 
monthly,  but  it  will  steadily  augment 
business,  and  business  is  the  only  thing 
that  I  know  of  that  creates  wealth.  I 
advise  all  my  colleagues  to  study  EL  R. 
1649. 


Eacroachment  on  American  Libertiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscoRD,  I  include  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  May  25,  over  the  Blue 
Network,  entitled  "Encroachment  on 
American  Liberties": 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. President  Roosevelt  and  bis  govern- 
mental creatures,  with  the  open  aid  of  the 
Communist  Party,  are  attempting  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  traditional  American  way  of 
life. 

Law  means  as  little  to  the  New  Deal  as  Its 
broken  promises.  The  President's  loyal  sat- 
ellites win  tell  you  that  plain  English  does 
not  mean  anything. 

Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  In  a  dissenting  opin- 
ion, recently  observed:  "The  notion  that  be- 
cause the  words  of  a  statute  are  plain.  Its 
meaning  is  also  plain,  is  merely  pernicious 
oversimplification." 

Let  it  be  said  about  the  New  Deal  and  Its 
bureaucratic  satellites  they  have  never  en- 
gaged In  any  oversimplification  In  their  In- 
terpretation and  administration  of  the  acts 
of  Congress— at  least,  not  In  recent  years: 
nor  have  they  Indulged  In  any  degree  of  over- 
simplification In  the  drawing  up  and  issu- 
ance of  their  thousands  of  edicti*  and  regu- 
lations which  have  provoked  the  citizens  of 
this  country  into  a  state  of  confusion  never 
dreamed  of. 

What  Justice  Frankfurter  say  In  this 
"learned"  opinion  Is  that'  Congress,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  do  not  really  mean 
what  they  intend  when  they  enact  a  law.  but 
that  it  remains  for  the  brilliant  and  super- 
endowed  New  Deal  "brain  trusters"  and  bu- 
reaucrats to  Interpret  and  construe  what 
the  Congress  reaUy  had  in  mind.  This  Is 
dangerous  dictum  for  Justice  Frankfurter 
and  a  dangerous  practice  for  the  bureau- 
cratic hlerachy.  They  should  keep  in  mind 
that  If  our  democracy  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  survive.  It  must  function  as 
the  Constitution  Intended  and  not  by  Wliite 
House  directives  and  bureaucratic  edicts. 
Congress  Is  the  law-making  branch  of  our 
Government.  Thla  simple  and  yet  enentlal 
fact  has  deliberately  and  wantonly  been  ig- 
nored by  many  oC  our 
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Who  have  aeized  upon  t*ie  emergency  of  war 
to  attempt  to  relegate  the  Congreas  to  an 
Instgnlflcant  role  In  oiir  governmental  ayatem. 

I  regret  to  aay  that  in  recent  years  there 
hms  devekipsd  within  the  New  Deal  admln- 
i.  a  growing  and  dangerous  trend  to 
and  treat  with  contempt  the  Con- 
of  the  United  Statea.  This  trend,  how- 
r.  la  not  limited  to  tboae  in  the  bureau- 
cratic New  Deal  hut  extends  and  gets  strong 
encouragement  from  certain  groups  in  the 
United  Statea  who  arc  intent  upon  destroy- 
ing our  Bepvblic  and  substituting  a  totall- 
tarii.c  system  Tbei~  attack  is  aimed  at  the 
OocgresB  bccausa  they  know  that  so  long  as 
the  parliamentary  system  prevails  unim- 
paired so  will  our  democracy  live.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  tonight  to  deal  with  the  oirt- 
sMe  giroups  who  are  bent  on  this  course, 
birt  1  should  'Ike  to  go  into  some  detail  re- 
gardlng^Ce  "Lorts  within  the  Government 
to  defy  and  undermine  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Oovernment 

A  number  of  things  nave  happened  recenuy 
which  should  fociM  attention  on  this  strange 
and  undemocratic  procedure  7be  President's 
order  to  seize  control  of  a  great  departmenC 
store  in  Chicago,  which  resulted  Jn  the  physi- 
cal eviction  of  the  head  of  that  concern,  was 
never  authorized  by  the  Congrecs  Ol  late 
the  President  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
com»?  to  the  CongresA  All  he  need  do  is  to 
comniand  bis  obedient  Attorney  General,  who 
can  forthwith,  without  the  slightest  deUbcra- 
tlon.  ftirnish  him  with  a  decision  to  Justify 
altnost  anything,  whether  it  be  the  seizing  of 
a  business  concern  or  refusing  on  the  grounds 
that  its  'against  the  pabhc  Interest"  to 
supply  the  Congress  with  the  subversive  rec- 
ord of  a  Government  employee 

When  Congress  empowered  the  OOce  ot 
Price  Administration  to  establish  rationing 
and  price  control  it  was  believed  that  this 
action  was  being  ta<ten  solely  to  combat  the 
rising  tide  of  uncontrolled  InfJatlon  But 
within  a  year  Congress  learned  that  thla 
agency  It  had  created  had  a  far  broader  con- 
eeption  o*  its  powers  over  the  American  way 
of  life 

80  confident  was  O.  P  A.  ot  Its  opporttmity. 
and  of  its  legal  or  Illegal  right,  to  devise  its 
own  bureaucratic  program.  CKmgress  was 
forced  to  conduct  a  searching  investigation 
of  its  complex  and  amaaing  acttritics.  'Near 
dictatorship"  was  the  verdict  Issued  by  tA« 
tfMftml  Boom  taTcetlgatlng  committee.  head- 
Mi  toy  Btpnaentative  Howabd  W  SurrB.  Oem- 
it.  ot  Virginia  The  Smith  committee 
spialDt  required  a  SO-page  report,  wbKh 
"  O.  P  A  with  flagranUy  misinterpret- 
ing acts  of  Congress.  seUisg  op  its  own  Na- 
tion-wide system  of  eaptaoagt  and  Judicial 
tribunals,  artwmtng  to  estabiiata  oontral  of 
profits  wlttamtt  asnctlon  of  Congteas.  maln- 
tatnlng  an  army  of  snorytng  enforcement 
o«clals.  and  attempting  to  avoid  legal  review 
of  its  self -written  edicts  of  the  war  as  tta 
■ipreme  upportimlty  to  dissolve  the  funda- 
Mmtal  rights  of  the  American  people. 

_Wh«»  the  President  decided  to  set  up  an 
■fancy  to  engage  In  economic  warfare  with 
tfceAxis.  he  dldnt  bother  to  consult  the 
Ooograas.  he  simply  issued  an  Executive  order 
and  brought  Into  being  the  Board  of  Bco- 
DOffite  Warfare,  an  agency  which  he  pteced 
OBdar  til*  direction  of  Mr.  Hxrar  WaLuura, 
tbat  draaoier  of  dreams  who  lovea  the  stars 
and  Imaglnea  in  his  simple  faith  that  they 
are  all  ardent  New  Dealers.  This  Bureau, 
which  the  President  created,  spent  millions 
and  ■mtoma  of  dollars  and  employed  thou- 
mimIs  at  taperta,  including  such  outstanding 
•comomiata  aa  Maurice  Parmelce.  authority 
and  practlttoiMr  of  nudlam  and  John  Bovlng- 
don  of  dancing  fame,  before  the  Congrcaa 
bad  an  opportvmlty  to  pass  upon  its  wortb 
or  actlvttiea. 

And  then  there  la  that  strange  phenooM- 
non  In  our  governoMntal  aet-up  known  as 
the  Writers  War  Board.  It  is  neither  fish 
nor  towL    It  was  certalzily  not  created  bj 


tfcB 

agen(y 


V 


Governm  >nt 


asslstai  ce 


and 


publ  shed 


diaastrcua 


Congress,  but. 
a  part  of  that 
aa  the  OfDce  of 
Board  enjoys 
emmental 
most  recent 
Director  of  O. 

"Neither  the 
any  of  its  writeri 
render 
tlon  of  their 
contributions, 
furnishes  office 
research 
Ing  projects 
the    Governmen . 
the  Board 
and   writings  b] 
are.  of  course, 
spnnsibllity     In 
citizens." 

In  other  wore* ', 
the  facilities 
slstance  and  the 
the  brains.     Nov 
Rex  r*out,   whc 
former  assoclati 
magazine  New 
wrote  and 
the  reelection  ol 
out  how 
publican   be 
few  moments 
ganda  message 
quasi -guvernmeift 

"Imagine  him 
a  table   with 
Kai-shek.    They 
that  tie   is   thei^ 
our  chauvinists, 
baiters,  our  ant 
Fascists,  helped 
he  possessed  a 
him  to  Ignore 
person  *o  servlr  s 
helped  to  elect  b 
Itnow  that  and 
beliere   It 
eock  J>eir  ears 

A  more 
to  the  electoral  > 
never  written, 
was  penned  by 
propaganda  mill 
the  Government 
from  Congress. 
houaeeleanlng. 

Last  year  the 
the  Hotiae 
officials  who  had 
emment     8ennc( 
and    review    of 
•mended  th* 
that  no  Dart  of 
these  employees 
because  the 
the  mandate  ot 
The  President 
on  the  part  of 
Oongrese  had  nc 
on  the 

supported  in  thij 
General,  irtio 
Government 
roll  and  fUe 
for  their  salary, 
gress  that  he 
n>ent  in  the 
the  House  of 
dal  counsel  to 

Recently  the 
Amuican 
ber.  served  a  si 
Clvfl  Service  Coi 
duce  the 
employees  who 
verslve  and 
pnse.  the 
back  that  he 
sxilopezui  and 


nevertheless.  It  Is  very  much 
□Q  och -discussed  agency  known 
Var  Information.    That  this 
privileges  of  a  quasi  gov- 
Is  clearly  evident  from  a 
statement  of  Mr.  Elmer  Davis. 
I.,  which  I  quote: 
memisers  of  the  Board   nor 
axe  paid  for  the  service  they 
agencies.     In  considera- 
and  the  value  of  their 
however,  this  Cfllce  |0,  W.  II 
ace,  clerical  help,  and  some 
in  connection  with  writ- 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Projects   undertaken    by 
t  Government  sponsorship 
individual  Beard  members 
Undertaken  on  their  own  re- 
the     capacity     of     private 
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,  the  Government  furnishes 

some  of  the  research  as- 

Writers  War  Board  furnishes 

this  Board  is  headed  by  one 

may   be   remembered   as  a 

editor  of   the   Communist 

1  lasses       B4r.  Stout    recently 

A  Message  calling  for 

Mr   Roosevelt  and  pointing 

it  would  tw  should  a  Re- 

Let   me   quote   for   a 

this  fourth-term  propa- 

<rrltten  by  the  head  of  this 

board : 

(a  Republican  President)  at 

urchin.  Stalin,  and  Chiang 

will  krv3W,  and  he  will  know. 

because   our   isolationists, 

our  reactionaries,  our  labor- 

i -Semites,   our   home  grown 

to  put  blna  there.     Even  If 

ess  of  mind  that  enabled 

obligation  of  an  elected 

the  interest  of  those  who 

m.  the  other  three  cot'id  not 

under  no  circumstances 

be  spoiw   they   would 

watch  him  like  a  hawk  " 

and  Insulting  message 

of   the   Dnited  States  was 

when  we  consider  that  it 

the  head  of  a  fourth  term 

financed  and  maintained  by 

and  without  any  authority 

is.  to  my  mind,  *lme  for  a 
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invea  ^igated 


i  appropriations  Committee  of 
certain  Government 
been  termed  "unflt  for  Gov- 
After    careful    hearings 
these    cases,    the   Congress 
adproprtation  acts  to  provide 
;he  funds  should  be  paid  to 
Such  articm  was  necessary 
ve  heack  refused  to  obey 
Congress  and  dismiss  them, 
pr  Dmptly  replied  to  this  action 
Congress  by  stating  that  the 
right  to  say  who  would  be 
nt  pay  roll.     He  was  again 
contention  by  the  Attorney 
anggcsted  that  these 
remain  on  the  pay 
action  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
Mr.  Biddle  advised  the  Con- 
wc+jld  not  defend  the  Govem- 
and  it  was  necessary  for 
Re  ireaenuttres  to  employ  spe- 
c  efend  the  Government. 
Special   Committee  on   Un- 
of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ub^na  on  the  President  ol  the 
lion,  asking  him  to  pro- 
flies  of  30  Oovemmcnt 
been  rtiarged  with  sub- 
dlalcjyal  activities.    To  our  sur- 
of  the  Oommlssion  wrote 
to  comply  with  the 
be  WM  acting  with  the 


ptbUdy 
emjloycca 


ai^roval  of  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  gave  as  the 
reason  that  It  would  be  "against  the  public 
interest"  to  supply  the  Congress  with  the  per- 
sonnel files  of  these  suspected  Government 
employees;  and  here  again  we  find  one  of  the 
Attorney  General's  "celebrated"  opinions  be- 
ing relied  upon  by  the  President  and  the 
Commission  in  refusing  to  supply  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Congress. 

Now  I  ask,  Why  should  the  President  take 
such  extraordinary  precautions  to  keep  the 
Congress  and  the  public  In  ignorance  of  the 
records  of  30  persons  in  key  positions  In  the 
Government  whose  loyalty  to  our  American 
system  has  been  questioned?  What  in- 
formation or  evidence  could  there  be  in  the 
files  0)  a  Federal  employee  which  would  be 
"against  the  public  interest"?  I  can  easily 
understand  that  certain  information  in  these 
files  would  probabl:  be  against  the  Interest 
of  the  New  Deal  but  certainly  not  against 
the  interest  of  the  Nation.  Is  it  not  fxinda- 
mental  that  If  the  Congress  Is  to  provide 
the  funds  to  "^y  the  salary  of  a  Government 
employee  that  certainly  it  should  have  the 
right  to  examine  the  files  and  records  of  those 
who  are  suspected  of  dislcjyalty? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Attorney  General 
seems  to  be  so  busily  engaged  In  preparing 
opinions  that  he  has  not  had  time  to  pros- 
ecute any  of  the  Communist  officials  who, 
4  years  ago,  were  cited  by  the  Congress  for 
contempt.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  brought 
to  trial  as  is  provided  under  United  States 
statutes,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  confuting  to  you 
to  understand  why  the  Communists  In  this 
country,  whom  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self has  found  "advocate  thr  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  force  and  violence."  enjoy 
such  a  privileged  status  with  the  New  Deal. 
The  Congress  cannot  get  the  flies  of  Govern- 
ment employees  accused  of  Communist  ac- 
tivities. The  Attorney  General  refuses  to 
carry  out  the  law  in  prosecuting  Communists 
m  contempt  of  the  United  States  Congress 
Kirl  Browder,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  is  pardoned  from  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary by  the  President  In  the  interest  of  "na- 
tional unity,"  and  the  Department  of  Jmtice 
recently  aiuiounced  that  they  would  not  de- 
port Mrs.  Browder,  who  was  Ulegally  In  the 
United  States. 

Although  difficult  to  appreciate,  the  an- 
swer is  plain  why  Communists  are  treated 
with  such  favor  by  the  New  Deal  It  Is  politi- 
cally expedient  to  keep  tl  em  happy.  The 
Communist  Party  has  developed  a  tremen- 
dous following  in  our  Nation,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  administration,  and 
their  strength  at  the  polls— 100  percent  lor 
the  New  Deal— la  something  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

That  this  Communist  coddling  has  borne 
fniit  is  ably  summed  up  in  an  article  by 
Mark  SulUvan.  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  past  Monday.  Mr  Sullivan  states 
and  I  quote: 

"The  most  radical  political  party  in  the 
United  States,  the  Communist  (now  calling 
themselves  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation), endorsed  President  Roosevelt  for  • 
fourth  term. 

"In  another  left-wing  political  party,  the 
American  Labor  Party,  a  group  led  by  the 
p^arty's  head  passed  a  resolution  declaring. 
•  •  steps  are  being  taken  to  mobllixe 
the  great  army  of  A.  L.  P.  votera  •  •  • 
behind  President  Roosevelt.' 

"Another  left-wing  party,  a  spUt-ofl  from 
the  American  Labor  Party,  somewhat  lesa 
left  wing  than  the  latter,  calUng  itself  the 
Liberal  Party,  formally  nominated  President 
Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term. 

"The  most  left  wing  of  the  national  labor 
organizations,  the  C.  I.  O,  acting  through  iU 
committee  for  political  action,  endorsed  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term." 

Now  then,  what  can  we  do  about  mis— 
this  flaunting  of  the  law— this  riding  rough- 


shod over  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  duly  elected  representatives — this 
bending  the  knee  to  the  Communists,  the 
avowed  enemies  of  our  America?  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  meet  them  and  that  is  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  America  who  loves 
his  country,  who  loves  our  Constitution,  and 
who  venerates  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
encerwho  believes  in  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  opportunity  of  every  citizen 
to  live  his  life  under  our  system  of  law,  to  go 
to  the  polls  in  November  and  vote  to  rid  our- 
selves forever  of  this  New  Deal  and  its  leaders. 
Wake  up,  America. 


New  Ward  Plant  Seizure  Exposes  Avery's 
Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  PEMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  25,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  May  23,  1944: 

irXW   WARD  PLANT  SEIZtJKE   EXPOSES   AVEKT'S 
HTPOCKISY 

The  House  of  Representatives  yesterday 
began  Its  Investigation  of  the  Army's  seizure 
of  the  Montgomery  Ward  store  in  Chicago. 
Not  many  hours  before  the  Government  had 
seized  another  subsidiary  of  Montgomery 
Ward,  the  Hummer  Manufacturing  Co.  plant, 
70  percent  of  whose  output  is  for  the  war 
effort. 

Neither  of  these  developments,  however, 
changes  the  basic  picture.  That  picture 
should  not  be  confused.  It  boils  down  to 
this: 

Sewell  Avery  and  the  Ward  management 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  War  Labor  Board 
or  the  Federal  Government  or  obey  the  orders 
of  either. 

Much  legalistic  controversy  has  been  em- 
ployed to  confuse  the  public  on  seizure  of 
the  Ward  store  in  Chicago.  It  was  not,  we 
were  told,  a  war  plant.  The  W.  L.  B.  there- 
fore had  no  authority  where  It  was  con- 
cerned. It  was  argued  that  the  C.  I.  O.  union 
did  not  represent  a  majority  of  Ward  em- 
ployees, and  hence  there  was  no  necessity 
for  Avery  to  bargain  with  them. 

But  the  one  thing  that  mattered,  the  cause 
of  the  strike  was:  Avery  refused  to  sign  a 
maintenance-of-membership  contract  with 
the  union  as  directed  by  the  W.  L.  B. 

He  had  refused  that  a  year  ago,  when  the 

C.  I.  O.  union  won  a  plant  election.    After 

.the   recent  second   election.   In   which   the 

C.  I.  O.  won   again,  Avery  still   Insisted   he 

would  not  sign  the  contract  specified  by  the 

.W.  L.  B. 

That  same  issue  Is  behind  the  dispute  In 
the  Hummer  plant. 

Avery  is  boss  of  this  plant,  too.  Here, 
again,  the  management  has  refused  to  sign 
a  maintenance-of-membership  contract. 

Eut  in  the  Hummer  case  all  the  legalistic 
obfuscation  woven  about  seizure  of  the  Ward 
store  is  stripped  away.  The  firm  is  clearly 
engaged  in  war  work.  The  W.  L.  B.  has 
Jurisdiction  beyond  dispute  or  quibbling. 
There  is  no  claim  that  the  union  does  not 
represent  the  employees. 

The  only  real  issue  here,  as  in  the  case  ot 
the  Ward  store,  is  whether  Sewell  Avery  can 
tcli  the  United  States  Government  to  go  to 


hell  in  the  midst  of  a  war  for  survival — and 
get  away  with  it. 

Any  congressional  probe  which  does  not 
keep  these  facts  clearly  In  the  record  will 
not  be  worth  the  taxpayers'  money  speat 
on  it. 

Finally,  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  be 
legalistic  about  this  matter,  we  cite  a  recent 
decision  by  Justice  MacSwinford,  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  western 
Kentucky.  Denying  a  plea  for  an  Injimc- 
tlop  to  end  Army  seizure  of  the  Ken-Rad 
Tube  &  Lamp  plant,  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  after 
its  officials  defied  the  W  L.  B.,  Justice  Mac- 
Swinford said: 

"Did  the  President  act  arbitrarily  In  order- 
ing the  facilities  to  be  taken  over  by  the 
Army?  Proof  that  he  did  so  act  shall  be 
upon  him  who  asserts  It. 

"If  this  seems  to  be  an  extreme  view,  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  so  claim  that,  with  the  country  at  war 
fighting  for  Its  very  existence,  extremities 
are  commonplace.  No  war  hysteria  should 
prompt  the  adoption  of  basically  unsound 
legal  reasoning;  neither  should  blind  com- 
placency or  a  false  sense  of  the  country's 
security  cause  the  courts  of  the  land  to  grant 
to  those  charged  with  preserving  the  Nation 
lesc  than  the  full  measure  of  constitutional 
and  legislative  authority." 

Here,  in  essence,  was  the  argument  of  At- 
torney General  Biddle  in  the  Ward  case. 

Our  courts  seem  to  know  there's  a  war  on. 
even  If  Avery  does  not. 


The  Road  Throuf  h  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  25.  1944 

Mr.- CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  on  the  lend-lease  extension  bill 
appearing  in  the  Record  of  April  19. 1944, 
I  drew  attention  to  a  new  offensive  Japan 
hcvs  started  along  the  Peiping-Hankow 
railway  line — a  move  which,  according  to 
the  A.  P.  correspondent  in  Chungking,  is 
interpreted  by  military  authorities  there 
as  the  beginning  of  a  Japanese  drive  to 
establish  a  north  and  south  land  com- 
munication line  across  China.  I  pointed 
out  that  as  Japan's  shipping  lines  con- 
tinue to  suffer  it  is  only  natural  that  she 
will  attempt  to  strengthen  her  land  com- 
munications, especially  in  China,  where 
she  is  not  only  vulnerable  to  attack  but 
in  which  country  she  will  conceivably 
require  to  make  her  last  line  of  defense 
outside  of  the  home  islands  themselves. 

On  April  20  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  editorial  headed  "The  road 
through  China."  in  which  this  latest  Jap- 
anese move  Is  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
better  their  land  communications  be- 
cause of  the  damage  Chennault's  planes 
and  American  submarines  are  inflicting 
along  their  shipping  lanes: 

THE  ROAD  THROUGH  CHINA 

Resumption  of  fighting  in  China  may  mean 
merely  that  spring  has  come  again.  But  the 
direction  of  the  present  Japanese  atlack  sug- 
gests that  the  invader  Is  being  forced  by  ne- 
cessity to  open  an  alternate  land  route  to 
supply  bis  armies  In  Burma.  General  Chen- 
nault's bombers  and  our  American  subma- 
rines have  made  the  convenient  sea  lanes 
through  the  Formosa  Strait  too  hazardous. 


The  Pelplng-Canton  railway  cuts  straight 
down  through  the  heart  of  China.  It  is  the 
natural  land  link  between  Japan's  great  pool 
of  military  strength  In  Manchukuo  and  her 
forces  assembled  In  Indochina.  Thailand. 
Malaya,  and  Burma.  But  it  Is  a  broken  link. 
The  Chinese  hold  long  stretches  of  the  trunk 
line  both  north  and  south  of  Hankow,  the 
central  Junction  In  which  the  enemy  is  firmly 
established.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
the  Japanese  have  repeatedly  tried  to  open 
this  road  to  traffic,  thtis  far  in  vain.  Last 
year  they  were  blocked  on  the  southern  sec- 
tion by  their  failure  to  take  Changsha.  This 
year  they  are  attacking  the  northern  sec- 
tion, halfway  between  Peiplng  and  Hankow, 
In  a  three-pronged  drive  from  Chungmow  In 
Honan  Province. 

It  will  take  a  real  offensive  to  wrest  this 
railroad  from  the  Chinese,  as  the  latest  re- 
ports of  heavy  fighting  attest.  Tf  the  enemy 
succeeds  In  the  north  an  even  greater  effort 
win  be  required  in  the  south  toward  Can- 
ton. Rail  communication  was  not  abso- 
lutely vital  to  the  Japanese  as  long  as  their 
water  routes  remained  open.  But  now  their 
marine  transport  Is  cut  by  an  estimated 
third  and  their  remaining  ships  must  run 
a  gantlet  along  the  China  coast,  with  Amer- 
ican planes  frequently  overhead.  Even 
though  their  vessels  sail  chiefiy  by  night 
their  losses  are  growing.  Meanwhile  Allied 
pressure  in  Burma  has  increased  supply 
problems  on  that  front  as  Imphal  holds  and 
Allied  forces  redouble  their  efforts  at  Ko- 
hima  to  the  north.  British  naval  forces  are 
gathering  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the 
American  fieet  Is  closer  to  the  Philippines. 
If  the  Japanese  are  ever  going  to  establish 
through  communications  on  the  continent 
itself  this  spring  and  summer  may  offer  them 
their  last  chance. 


Mr.  Churchill  Keeps  Us  Informed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the . 
following  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  May  25.  19i4: 

MR.  CHTTRCHIU.  KKEP6  US   INTORUXO 

It's  a  good  thing  for  war  news-hungry 
Americans  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
from  time  to  time  makes  a  full-dress  report 
to  the  British  Nation. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  pick  up  Items 
of  interest  upon  which  our  own  Government 
either  maintains  a  dark  and  mysterious  si- 
lence or  which  it  mentions  casually  with  a 
dlEquietlng  lack  of  clarity  and  thoroughness. 

Thus  we  learn  'from  Mr.  Churchill's  ad- 
dress to  the  Commons  yesterday  that  Tur- 
key, by  failing  to  Join  up  with  the  Allies,  has 
sacrificed  a  strong  position  at  the  peace  table; 
that  internal  strife  and  mutinous  conditions 
in  Greece  some  weeks  ago  were  very  serious; 
that  in  Jugoslavia  Mihailovitch  is  definitely 
out  of  allied  favor  and  Tito  definitely  in. 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica are  in  closer  agreement  on  a  policy  to- 
ward Prance  than  had  been  thought  and 
that  General  de  Gaulle  Is  going  to  London 
for  belated  talks;  that  Britain  is  fully  com- 
mitted to  a  lenient  attitude  toward  Spain 
and  will  not  tolerate  criticism  of  the  Franeo 
Oovernment;  that,  in  British  estimatkn.  ttaa 
Atlantic  Charter  in  no  way  bladi  tbc  MUmt 
in  determining  tbe  future  of 
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Tbe  Important  point  about  Ur.  Churchill's 
speeche*.  apart  from  the  news  they  Invari- 
ably contain.  Is  that  they  not  only  highlight 
the  coxirse  of  the  war  but  present  a  full 
satisfying  political  picture  of  the  world. 

Prom  no  member  of  our  own  Government 
do  we  obtain  reports  comparable  in  breadth, 
depth,  and  perspective  with  those  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  That  we  do  not  receive  from 
our  own  oiScials  well-rounded  statements  on 
the  political  as  well  as  the  military  scene  is 
an  Injustice  that  aboxild  be  corrected. 

However  questloDable  the  British  policy  of 
soft-soaping  Spain.  Mr.  ChurchUl's  Insistence 
that  unconditional  surrender  will  be  re- 
quired of  Germany  and  Japan  and  his  vigor- 
ous insistence  that  a  world  structure  for  the 
enforcement  of  peace  must  '  ave  overwhelm- 
ing military  power  are  heartening. 

Unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and 
Japan  Is  not  a  new  objective  In  this  war.  but 
It  la  one  that  should  be  emphasized  again 
and  again.  In  the  last  few  months  an  in- 
number  of  quarerinc  voices  have 
raised  in  opposition  to  such  a  policy. 

The  plea  is  made  that  by  harping  upon  the 
theme  of  unconditional  surrender  the  Allies 
will  only  stiffen  German  resistance  and  pro- 
long the  war,  and  that,  in  any  event,  the 
unconditional-surrender  demand  Is  unfair. 

Such  reasoning  Is  utterly  unsound.  The 
main  purpose  growing  out  of  this  war  Is  to 
prevent  future  wars.  The  sort  of  world  or- 
gantaitlon  envisioned  by  Mr.  Churchill  will, 
we  trust,  help  to  do  that.  But  first  the  Ger- 
man people  must  be  made  to  understand 
completely  the  enormity  of  the  crime  which 
their  power -crazed  leaders  perpetrated. 
Without  unconditional  surrender  such  an 
understanding  would  be  impossible. 

Germany  must  be  made  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  nations.  The  German 
people  must  be  given  every  possible  aid  to- 
ward establishing  economic  and  governmen- 
tal stability.  But  the  first  essential  toward 
this  goal  is  Germany's  unqualified  capitula- 
tion to  the  Allies. 

Mr.  Churchill  again  has  given,  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  a  clear,  explicit 
view  of  hit  government's,  and.  In  part,  the 
Allies'  policy.  We  recommend  that  our  own 
Government  do  the  same  and  do  it  regxilarly. 
Otir  people  are  not  children.  They  are  inter- 
ested not  only  in  American  victories,  but  in 
world  politics  and  trends.  They  are  certainly 
entitled  to  broader,  more  thorough  Informa- 
tion along  those  lines. 


SeTeaty-Uirec  Percent  of  Veterans  Ask 
Job  Priority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARH 

or  BHOOE  ISLAND    * 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTAT1VEB 

Friday,  May, 26.  1944 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ou>.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of  May 
24.  1944: 


■ItBMl'l-TRUX   PUCKNl'  OT  TVmUNS   ASK   JOB 

nuoaiTT — snavrr    or    roama    ssavrcncxN 
vow  IN  rscToans  also  sats  to  mcsMT 

IKLICVK  nr  CWIOMS 

New  Yobs.  May  22. — Seventy -three  percent 
of  this  war's  veterans  feel  they  are  entitled 
to  Job  preference,  the  Iron  Age  reported  after 
a  surrey  of  former  soldier  now  working  In 
eastern  and  middle  western  factories. 
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EXTENgiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  |hOMAS  J.  UNE 
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IN  THE  HOD  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid  %y.  May  26.  1944 
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lifr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

Include  the  following  editorial 
in  the  Lawrence  Evening 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  under  date  of 


rUKLOVOB   CAS 


for  service  folks  on  furlough 
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amu  lement 


Stories  of  plenty  of  gasoline  In  the  tanks 
of  many  dealers  but  no  buyers  because  of 
lack  of  coupons  also  stand  out  as  proof  of  the 
demand  for  some  action.  Stories  to  the 
effect  that  bootleg  or  black-market  gasoline 
is  easily  obtainable  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  the  bonus  per  gallon  are  not  com- 
forting to  the  families  of  servicemen  home 
on  furlough  and  particularly  those  who  are 
enjoying  a  few  precious  days  of  home  life 
after  traveling  thousands  of  miles  from  far  off 
scenes  of  battle.  The  fact  that  there  are  In 
existence  many  counterfeit  coupons  and  the 
fact  that  thieves  are  active  in  breaking  Into 
service  stations  to  get  coupons  is  proof  posi- 
tive that  there  Is  far  more  gasoline  In  this 
area  than  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  legally  authorized  use  under  the  coupon 
system 

There  are  many  circumstances  and  much  in 
the  way  of  evidence  that  seems  to  warrant  a 
revised  policy.  If  there  is  enough  gasoline 
to  provide  cars  with  fuel  to  take  them  back 
and  forth  dally  to  race  tracks  and  places  of 
amusement,  and  enough  to  honor  counter- 
feit coupons  and  to  sell  to  those  who  would 
patronize  the  black  markets,  then  there  must 
be  enough  gasoline  to  liberalize  the  allowance 
to  those  of  our  armed  forces  who  are  on  long 
awaited  furloughs.  If  there  Is  gas  for  the 
pleasvire  seeker  and  for  the  black -market 
patron  there  must  be  gas  for  the  soldier. 


The  Maryland  Tradition  and  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    IfARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  address 
given  by  the  Honorable  Everitt  M. 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  as  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  Maryland  State  Republican 
Convention,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  23, 
1944: 

THS    MaSTLAND   TlADmON    AND    SpiBrr 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  find  rare  pleasure 
In  the  fellowship  of  this  convention. 

Here  in  Maryland  one  receives  new  in- 
spiration for  the  tasks  which  He  ahead. 

Here  one  receives  fresh  courage  to  serve  our 
greatest  legacy,  the  heritage  of  freedom 

Here  in  one  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States, 
whose  delegates  affixed  their  names  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  covenanted 
with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
honor  to  secure  and  preserve  those  Inalien- 
able rights,  one  finds  an  energizing  force  to 
do  no  less  in  preserving  those  blessings  for 
our  people. 

The  tradition  of  homespun  freedom  is  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  your  people 
as  the  star  upon  the  Oag  which  marks  the 
exalted  place  of  this  SUte. 

You  are  the  heirs  of  a  great  trust  and  nobly 
will  it  be  administered. 

txroBtcz  roa  thx  livinq  amd  the  dias 

In  the  air  is  a  memorial  spirit. 

We  approach  that  day  which  has  been  set 
aside  for  honor  and  reverence  to  those  who 
In  every  generation  have  so  nobly  served  that 
great  unseen  mistress,  the  Republic. 

Men  and  women  of  Maryland,  like  the  men 
and  women  of  every  Commonwealth  in  the 
land  today,  man  freedom's  frontier. 
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The  blessed  endowment  of  remembrance 
gives  us  sacred  kinship  with  the  spirit  of 
those  who  freely  gave  their  lives  for  the  Na- 
tion and  awakens  our  prayers  for  those  who 
are  ready  to  take  the  tasks  which  destiny 
may  assign. 

As  we  ponder  their  absence  and  reflect 
upon  the  grim  business  to  which  they  have 
been  called,  may  it  give  us  a  living  faith,  a 
swelling  hope,  and  a  new  reverence  as  we 
approach  our  own  responsibilities  upon  the 
lK>me  front  in  a  year  of  great  decision. 

The  battlefront  Is  but  an  extension  of  the 
home  front. 

Faith,  hope,  and  honesty,  all  of  which  are 
so  necessary  to  give  a  durable  purpose  to 
victory    are  not  rationed. 

It  requires  no  points  for  a  supply  of  courage 
with  which  to  meet  the  tasks  at  home. 

It  requires  no  priority  for  materials  with 
which  to  fashion  our  vision  of  a  greater  and 
nobler  future  when  war  shall  be  no  more 
and  amity  dwells  upon  the  earth. 

In  this  spirit,  we  best  memorialize  the 
living  and  the  dead  by  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
faith  In  genuine  freedom. 

In  this  spirit  we  breath  a  prayer  that  they 
who  are  now  away  on  service  may  manfully 
endure  the  hard  tasks  before  them  and  on 
their  return,  will  find  us  practicing  freedom 
and  justice. 

THIS    IS    A    TSAX    OF    DECISION 

This  is  a  year  of  decision. 

Even  as  young  Americans  strike  for  victory 
on  every  battle  front,  so  we  must  strike  with 
the  peaceful  weapons  of  free  government  on 
the  home  front  In  order  to  give  victory  a 
dynamic  purpose. 

This  year  will  be  one  of  time's  crucibles. 

It  will  and  it  must  yield  leadership,  poli- 
cies, purpose,  and  faith  to  meet  our  common 
task  and  bring  a  revitalized  confidence  to 
the  Nation. 

How  priceless,  even  in  time  of  conflict. 
Is  the  right  of  people  to  assess  policies  and 
leadership  and  save  the  Nation. 

Government  by  the  people  Is  the  greatest 
gift  to  freedom. 

How  strange  It  is  that  even  before  our 
great  party  has  spoken  on  men  and  Issues, 
that  the  sergeants  of  smear  should  already 
be  at  work 

Those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment so  glibly  welcome  popular  judgment 
upon  their  accomplishments  but  entertain 
a  singular  fear  of  letting  the  record  speak 
for  Itself. 

Those  charged  with  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment so  earnestly  urge  judgment  upon 
their  stewardship  but  somehow  lament  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  citizenry  and  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  change. 

They  claim  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  but 
entertain  grave  doubt  about  the  coming 
Jtidgment  of  destiny. 

They  have  a  troubled  conscience  as  the  day 
of  decision  draws  near. 

HIGH   PUSPOSE 

Let  us  be  moved  by  no  small  purposes. 

Let  us  seek  victory  as  befits  a  party  with 
great  traditions. 

Let  us  hew  to  the  line  of  abiding  prin- 
ciple and  seek  power,  not  for  It's  sake  only 
but  for  the  sake  of  what  we  can  do  with 
power  in  serving  the  general  welfare  and 
preserving  freedom. 

Let  us  seek  leadership,  not  for  it's  own 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  giving  direction 
to  the  Nation  in  a  period  of  confusion. 

Let  us  seek  power  to  provide  durable 
solutions  for  the  problems  that  have  stalked 
us  through  a  foggy  decade. 

A  CHALLENGE  AND  A  HOPE 

I  know  of  no  better  place  to  find  inspira- 
tion for  this  occasion  than  that  quiet  biv- 
ouac of  the  dead,  not  far  distant  from 
here,  where.  In  1863,  a  humble  man  from 
my  own  State,  with  deathless  magic  phrased 


the  challenge  and  uttered  the  hope  that 
has  been  our  guiding  star  In  every  generation 
since. 

There  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln  phrased  the 
challenge. 

Whether  a  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated    to    equality    can    endure. 

There  he  uttered  the  throbbing  hope  that 
"This  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

That  challenge  is  vital  In  this  anxious 
hour. 

That  hope  is  like  the  steady  light  of  a 
candle  In  an  hour  of  darkness  as  we  see 
freedom  menaced  by  the  forces  which  are 
loosed  in  the  earth. 

Oin  TASK 

Our  task  In  a  year  of  decision  Is  to  analyze 
confusion. 

It  is  to  assess  the  state  of  the  Union. 

It  Is  to  get  a  basic  sense  of  direction  and 
not  be  dl.erted. 

-  It  is  to  distinguish  between  duties  and 
Issues. 

It  Is  to  strip  away  the  froth  and  go  to  the 
heart  of  vital  Issues. 

Out  task  Is  to  rediscover  the  spirit  of  our 
land. 

It  Is  to  make  certain  that  young  men, 
suckled  upon  the  soil  of  this  Republic,  and 
those  who  are  now  the  living  instruments 
of  freedom  upon  some  farflung  battlefield 
will  not  have  served  and  die  in  vain. 

It  is  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be  no 
erosion  of  time's  greatest  gift  to  man,  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 

UNTTT  AND  MOEALZ 

In  time  of  bewilderment,  fear,  and  uncer- 
tainty, let  us  as  the  task  force  of  the  home 
front,  examine  Into  our  assignment. 

We  agree  that  the  preservation  of  the  fab- 
ric of  unity  and  morale  is  our  first  business. 

It  is  the  foundation  for  victory. 

It  Is  our  secret  weapon  to  combat  weari- 
ness as  war  draws  close  to  every  hearth  and 
fireside. 

It  furnishes  the  spiritual  reserve  upon 
which  we  must  draw  as  the  lengthening  casu- 
alty lists  throw  their  shadow  upon  the 
Nation. 

It  Is  the  steady  quiet  force  which  enables 
us  to  make  the  second  mile. 

This  responsibility  we  freely  embrace. 

We  oest  discharge  It  by  an  alertness  to 
every  national  problem  and  by  bold  and  con- 
structive criticism  of  blunderc.  Incompetence, 
extravagance,  and  of  every  subtle  endeavor 
to  encroach  upon  the  Ideal  for  which  young 
men  dally  die. 

In  that  spirit,  let  us  here  remind  those 
conducting  the  affairs  of  government  that 
it  also  shares  this  responsibility  for  national 
morale. 

In  Its  every  act,  ^ere  should  be  a  fine 
restraint  and  that  measure  of  common  sense 
which  is  conducive  to.  rather  than  destruc- 
tive of.  unity. 

Can  it  be  said  that  the  use  of  troops,  ac- 
tive under  the  command  of  a  bewildered 
Attorney  General,  to  seize  a  reUll  store  and 
carry  Its  executive  head  from  the  establish- 
ment Is  in  the  Interest  of  unity  and  morale? 

Can  It  be  said  that  a  government  which 
at  once  confesses  the  Impotence  of  Its  civil 
authority  before  it  has  been  tried  and  re- 
sorts to  the  glistening  symbolism  of  the 
bayonet  serves  that  quietude  of  spirit  and 
fortitude  of  mind  which  Is  the  essence  of 
morale? 

Can  so  gross  a  breach  of  civil  liberty  de- 
velop a  resurgence  of  faith  in  the  cause  for 
which  young  men  bravely  fight  and  die? 

Government  should  be  the  first  to  defend 
and  the  last  to  Infringe  by  military  force 
the  r'ghts  of  people  In  an  hour  when  many 
of  them  seek  a  restatement  of  war  alms  and 
freely  wonder  whither  we  are  tending. 


There  Is  complete  agreement  on  our  duty 
to  preserve  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
the  structure  of  victory  must  be  buUt  and 
we  propose  to  discharge  that  duty.  It  Is 
not  in  Issue. 

VICTOBT 

Ova  second  task  is  victory. 

But  It  Is  not  an  Issue. 

It  is  on  the  "must"  list  of  every  American. 

There  Is  no  cleavage  of  thought  or  spirit 
here. 

It  calls  for  the  best  brains  and  brawn 
of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  the  personal  or  pecvillar  domain 
of  those  in  charge  of  government.  It  Is  the 
business  of  the  Nation. 

The  bitterness  of  defeat  or  stalemate 
would  be  visited  upon  every  citizen  a'lke 

Mistakes,  blunders,  and  Incompetence  wUl 
be  measured  In  the  tears  and  taxes  of  every 
father  and  mother  In  the  land. 

There  Is  no  party  lal>el  on  a  casualty 

Audacious  action  and  speedy  victory  Is  a 
solemn  duty  and  that  cause  can  be  fruit- 
fully served  by  ending  Ideological  wars  on 
the  home  front. 

PEACE 

Our  next  task  is  peace.  ~ 

It  Is  the  people's  business. 

There  must  be  no  frustration  this  time. 

To  fail  in  giving  i>eace  a  chance  to  endure 
will  be  a  refiectlon  upon  our  moral  courage 
and  our  leadership. 

To  fall  In  achieving  durable  peace  will 
make  a  mockery  of  every  sacrifice. 

A  peace  treaty  may  record  but  does  not 
assure  peace. 

It  requires  something  more  than  parch- 
ment. 

It  must  be  written  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people  and  must  come  from  the  bot- 
tom up. 

Peace  Is  not  an  issue.    It  is  a  solemn  duty. 

It  is  for  those  In  authority  to  freely  and 
abundantly  Inform  the  humble  citizens 
whose  sons  are  the  instruments  of  victory, 
concerning  every  aspect  of  p^ace  and  peace 
preparations  that  we  may  not  again  have 
the  spectacle  of  leaders  becoming  the 
prisoners  of  publ'c  opinion. 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation  Is  the  law  of  human  prog- 
ress. 

We  have  a  duty  to  responsibly  cooperate 
that  aggression  might  be  curbed  and  Justice 
applied  to  the  frictions  which  produce  oon- 
filct. 

To  participate  in  the  world's  affairs  Is  one 
thing,  but  to  shoulder  all  of  Its  burdens  is 
another. 

Our  problem  Is  not  to  cooperate,  but  bow 
to  cooperate. 

The  world  remains  graclotu  and  solvent 
when  the  promises  by  which  men  and  na- 
tions live  are  fully  kept. 

Broken  faith  Is  the  bitter  fruit  of  broken 
promises 

How  important  then  thut  we  explore  our 
present  and  future  capacity  in  the  light  of 
every  promise  which  might  be  made  and  to 
promise  no  more  than  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  perform. 

As  the  arsenal  and  larder  of  all  the  world, 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  moral  leader- 
ship In  a  confused  world.  • 

Shall  that  leadership  be  Impaired  by  prom- 
ises which  we  cannot  perform  or  by  a  glam- 
orous optimism  which  Is  unwarranted  by 
realities. 

No  greater  catastrophe  could  befall  the 
world  than  for  our  own  land  to  fall  from  the 
pinnacle  of  moral  leadership  through 
broken  faith. 

But  thig  is  not  an  issue. 

Republican  leadership  meeting  at  the 
Mackinac  conference  in  the  autumn  of  1943 
enunciated  a  foreign  policy  which  la  vital. 
Inclusive,  restrained,  and  geared  to  reality 
and  expressed  the  hop*  ttet  a  Boattar  ■> 
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vital  to  oar  national  welfare  mlgbt  be  re- 
moftd  from  the  arena  of  politics. 
It  U  a  duty. 

,  THl  nsXTK  IS  nXIDOM 

The  agreed  tasks  of  unity,  victory,  peace, 
and  participation  we  freely  embrace. 

They  become  every  clttzen's  responalbUity. 

But  the  real  issue  U  freedom. 

The  real  lasue  la  the  preservation  of  bxmian 
dignity,  personality,  and  the  moral  bails  upon 
which  It  rests. 

To  abandon  eren  a  small  part  of  the  free- 
dom we  have  known  and  which  accounts  for 
the  greatness  and  leadership  of  this  land  Is 
to  abandon  the  greatest  spiritual  adventure 
of  civilization. 

Without  it  there  can  be  no  full  healing  at 
home 

Without  It  tbere  can  be  no  strength  to 
bring  sxKcor  to  a  confused  world. 

One  ol  our  greatest  attributes  Is  our  power 
of  example  to  bewildered  people  everywhere. 

As  we  boldly  announce  our  devotion  to  the 
"four  freedoms'  ahall  we  set  a  dismal  example 
for  other  peoples  In  an  hour  of  doubt  and 
confusion  by  departing  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  Ideal  for  which  we  fight? 

If  so.  we  may  well  aak  why  young  men  fight 
and  die. 

To  the  CoDgreas  the  President  in  his  an- 
nual message  ^wke  of  a  second  bill  of  rights. 

Bow  can  there  be  a  second  bill  of  rlghu  If 
the  first  Bill  of  Rights  is  impaired? 

How  can  there  be  security  unless  the  Iree- 
dom  of  action  and  the  Incentives  to  achieve- 
ment are  kept  Inuct  to  provide  that  security? 

Long  ago  we  had  a  legacy  of  freedom  and 
today  It  la  in  issue. 

WHAT    raZZDOM    HAS   CONZ    FOB    US 

What  has  the  climate  of  freedom  and  In- 
centive done  for  us? 

Ours  is  a  young  civilization. 

Compared  with  China,  we  are  as  Infants  In 
the  cradle  of  time. 

Tet.  consider  our  accomplishments  In  one 
and   one-half  centuries. 

We  have  but  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population. 

That  7  percent  enjoys  one-half  of  all  the 
telephones,  one- third  of  all  the  railway  mile- 
age, and  one-third  of  all  the  surfaced  high- 
ways of  the  world. 

That  7  percent  owns  tour-fifths  of  all  the 
life  Insurance  and  80  out  of  every  100  motor- 
cars In  the  world. 

We  spend  more  on  education  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined. 

We  have  a  radio  for  every  three  people. 
-^  An  hour  of  labor  In  this  Nation  will  buy 
more  of  everything  than  an  hour  of  labor 
IB  any  other  Nation  on  earth. 

Since  that  day  when  the  Maryland  dele- 
gates affixed  their  names  to  the  C!onstitu- 
tlan  In  1787.  the  real  wages  of  our  people 
have  increased  from  tour  to  seven  times  while 
hours  have  been  measurably  reduced. 

The  right  to  freely  own  land  and  the  genius 
tor  making  the  land  produce  has  made  us 
the  leader  of  the  world. 

In  every  field  of  hiunan  endeavor  we  have 
gone  far  and  done  much. 
^^  All  this  we  have  done,  not  because  we 
have  a  monopoly  of  akUl,  Intelligence,  and 
roources.  but  because  these  resources  of 
mind  and  soul  and  natiu-e  could  be  gener- 
ously processed  in  a  climate  of  freedom  and 
an  atmosphere  of  reward. 

Noa  HAS  rr  axMAUfKo  unchaixemgkd 

That  freedom  was  not  without  challenge 
to  oar  national  life 

Ooeaider  the  ferment  of  Ideas  and  schemes 
In  other  generations. 

Our  history  reveals  countless  experiments 
Id  communal  life  and  socialism. 

There  has  been  an  unending  stream  of 
cults  and  crusades. 
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that  Congress  felt  Impelled  to  exercise  Ita 
power  over  the  purse  to  dislodge  them. 

What  is  all  this  but  a  part  of  the  design 
to  centralize  power,  destroy  government  by 
the  people,  and  thus  destroy  individual 
freedom. 

TBS  CXFANSIOlf  OT  THX  OOMIfnCI  CLAUBB 

There  has  been  a  slow  and  steady  expansion 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  point  where  States  become  but 
convenient  geographical  designations  for 
totulsts. 

By  this  expansion  Janitors  and  charwomen 
in  a  Pennsylvania  office  building  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
only  because  certain  products  manufactured 
In  that  building  move  in  interstate  commerce. 

A  modest  Illinois  dairy,  producing  and  sell- 
ing  milk  wholly  within  the  State  must 
knuckle  under  a  Federal  order  becaue  the 
milk  which  it  produces  and  sells  might  come 
in  competition  with  milk  which  moves  in 
interstate  commerce. 

When  the  Federal  Government  becomes  so 
powerftil  that  all  human  endeavor  becomes 
subject  to  Federal  law,  what  happens  to  our 
Federal  Union.  vThat  happens  to  the  grass 
roots,  what  happens  to  freedom  as  we 
knew  It? 

TBI  ASSAULT  XJrOI*  THE  LECISLATIVX  BIANCH 

For  a  decade  there  has  been  an  erosion  of 
the  lawmaking  powers  of  the  Congress. 

The  planners  are  steadily  planning  for  con- 
tinued controls  which  lodges  in  the  hands 
of  bureaucrate  complete  power  ov«r  the 
people. 

The  Congress  is  regarded  as  but  a  conven- 
ient appendage  at  Government  to  provide 
authority  and  fluids  for  ruch  plans. 

When  It  displays  some  independence  of 
spirit  it  Is  forthwith  castigated  and  vilified 
that  the  duly  elected  representatives  might 
be  demeaned  in  the  esteem  of  the  public. 

It  had  Ite  culmination  In  the  calculated 
assault  upon  Congress  by  the  Executive  which 
reached  such  proportions  that  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  displayed  his  anger  and 
resentment  by  proclaiming  on  the  floor  of 
that  body:  "This  Is  a  calctilated  and  dellb> 
erate  assault  upon  the  legislative  hitegrlty 
of  every  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

When  the  courts  and  the  Congress  become 
the  object  of  attack  by  the  executive  branch 
to  bring  about  personal  government  in  this 
Nation,  what  happens  to  freedom,  to  balanced 
government,  and  to  government  by  the 
people? 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  but  some  of  the  exhibits  which 
rise  from  the  record  of  the  past  to  plainly 
Indicate  that  human  dignity  and  personality 
must  be  sacrificed  for  the  common  good  and 
that  the  spirit  which  made  America  great 
must  be  made  over. 

It  finds  its  fruition  in  the  statement  of  the 
Attorney  General  that,  "No  business  or  prop- 
erty la  immune  from  Presidential  order." 

It  is  the  march  of  collectivism,  of  defeat- 
ism, and  of  the  gospel  of  matiirity  toward  a 
managed  nation. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  divert  attention 
from  this,  the  larger  Issue,  but  we  shall  not 
be  diverted. 

There  Is  no  twUlght  zone  between  ccdleo- 
tlvlsm  and  freedom. 

Tbere  is  no  halfway  house  between  free- 
dom and  complete  domination  by  bureauc- 
racy. 

From  ringside  seats,  we  are  watching  the 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  the  impairment 
of  freedom,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
American  way  of  life  in  a  turb\2lent  hour 
when  young  men  die  for  freedom. 

What  do  we  propose  to  do? 

It  is  later  than  you  think. 
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PennsjlTanu  Soldier- Voting  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26  1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  magnificent  leadership  of  Gov.  Ed- 
ward Martin,  Pennsylvania  has  passed 
the  most  liberal  and  practical  soldier- 
voting  law  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  It 
is  recognized  as  such  everywhere.  Gov- 
ernor Martin  deserves  great  credit,  not 
only  for  this  achievement  but  also  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished — 
that  Is  foi  securing  imanioious  agree- 
ment from  the  members  of  the  legislature 
of  both  sides.  He  proved  conclusively 
that  real  leadership  can  achieve  unity 
on  potentially  controversial  domestic  is- 
sues during  wartime.  It  would  be  well 
for  our  Nation  and  foi  our  war  effort  if 
our  executives  in  Washington  would 
study  the  methods  of  our  distinguished 
Governor  and  put  them  into  practice 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

The  fine  cooperation  of  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  legislators  must  also 
not  go  i.nnoticed  nor  unsung. 

With  the  thought  that  this  will  be  of 
interest  to  everyone,  particularly  those  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  my  remarks  a  summary  of 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  soldier- 
voting  law  enacted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  at  the  spiecial  session 
of  1944,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
William  E  Habbyshaw.  chief  clerk  of 
the  lower  house,  and  William  P.  Roan, 
its  secretary: 

SUMMART  OF  THE  ESSSNTIAL  PROVISIONS  Of  THX 
SOLOIER-VOTING  LAW  ENACTED  BT  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA   CENEKAL    ASSEMBLY     1944 

1.  Any  qualified  elector  serving  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States.  American  Red  Cross.  Society  of 
Friends.  Women's  Auxiliary  Service  Pilots,  or 
the  U  S.  O.  attached  to  and  serving  with  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  may  vote  by 
an  Official  Military  Ballot,  whei'ier  regis- 
tered or  not  and  absent  anywhere  during 
the   war   and   6   months   thereafter. 

2.  The  Official  Military  Ballo.  will  be  sent 
or  delivered  to  such  elector  In  military  serv- 
ice at  least  65  days  before  election  by  the 
county  boards  of  elections  (county  commis- 
sioners), as  well  as  to  such  electors  whose 
names  are  brought  to  their  attention  later. 

3.  The  names  of  all  electors  entitled  to 
military  ballots  will  be  supplied  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  through 
the  local  and  district  councils,  or  they  may 
be  submitted  by  anyone,  to  the  precinct 
election  boards  sitting  on  a  date  proclaimed 
by  the  Governor  as  Military  Ballot  Day  (on 
or  before  August  1,  1944). 

4.  Military  ballots  will  be  mailed  with  two' 
envelopes.  On  the  smaller  one  shall  be 
printed  "Official  Military  Ballot"  and  on  the 
larger  one.  an  affidavit  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  county  board. 

The  ballot  may  be  marked  by  crayon,  ink, 
or  pencil  in  the  presence  of  a  person  or  officer 
authorized  to  administer  the  oath  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  cannot  see  how  the  same 
is  marked 

It  is  then  placed  In  the  small  envelope, 
sealed,  enclosed  in  the  larger  envelope,  the 
affidavit  teken,  dated  on  or  before  election 
day,  and  mailed  to  the  coimty  board. 


It  must  be  received  on  or  before  10:00  a. 
m.  of  the  third  Wednesday  following  election 
to  be  valid. 

6  An  alphabetical  list  of  electors  to  whom 
military  ballote  were  mailed  will  t>e  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  public  place  at  its  ofllce  by 
the  county  t>oard  of  elections  45  days  before, 
and  a  supplemental  list,  S  days  tiefore  election 
day.  Such  elector  may  in  writing  request  a 
military  ballot  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  his  county  board  of  elec- 
tions, giving  citizenship,  residence,  age.  vot- 
ing district,  party  choice  In  case  of  a  pri- 
mary, name,  rank  military  address,  tiranch, 
and  serial  number.  The.  application  shall 
be  verified  from  the  district  register  or  from 
the  lists  prepared  as  in  3  above. 

6  Such  elector  may  also  vote  by  a  "military 
ballot"  in  person  at  his  precinct  voting  place 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  away. 
Such  ballot  shall  be  counted  by  the  county 
board  as  in  the  case  of  mailed  ballots 

7.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
time  for  the  county  board  to  print  the  names 
of  the  various  candidates  on  the  ballot,  blank 
spaces  shall  be  provided  in  which  the  names 
may  be  Inserted  In  such  cases,  a  list  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  electors  contelnlng  the 
names  of  all  candidates  legally  nominated 

8  A  qualified  elector,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Election  Code,  ts  a  person  21 
years  of  age.  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
for  1  month,  a  resident  of  the  State  for  1 
year,  (unless  having  formerly  res'ded  here, 
has  returned  and  resided  here  6  months)  and 
resides  in  the  election  district  2  months  pre- 
ceding the  election. 

9  A  commissioned  officer,  any  member  of 
the  merchant  marine  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, or  any  person  of  any  State  or  territory 
of  the  United  States  authorized  to  administer 
oaths,  may  teke  the  oath  of  electors  voting  by 
military  ballot 

10.  The  judges  and  Inspectors  of  election 
will  sit  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  (eastern  stand- 
ard time)  on  "Military  Ballot  Day"  and  be 
paid  the  same  compensation  as  on  election 
day 

11.  The  counties  will  be  reimbursed  lor  the 
actual  expenses  Incurred  in  preparing,  han- 
dling, mailing,  delivering,  counting,  and 
storing  official  military  ballots. 

12.  Candidates  nominated  at  the  primary 
must  withdraw  at  least  105  days  before  the 
general  election  and  substitutions  must  be 
filed  at  least  95  days  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

13.  Penalties  have  been  provided  for  vio- 
lating the  provisions  of  these  laws. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  by  James  Mor- 
gan which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sim- 
day  Globe,  Boston,  Mass.,  under  date  of 
December  19,  1943: 

Congress  a  Prey  to  MiNORrrtEs — This  a  Per- 
ilous Time  por  Legislative  Halls  To  B« 
TtnuTXD  Into  Swap  Shops  for  Special  In- 

TfMMSXS 

(By  James  Morgan) 

If  you  should  see  your  Congressman  whUe 
he  is  home  for  his  Christmas  vacation,  pray, 
do  not  tell  him  which  way  to  vote  on  any 


of  the  legislation  pending  In  Washington. 
On  thf  contrary,  ask  him  to  stop  letting  any- 
one tell  him  whether  to  answer  "yea"  or  "nay" 
on  a  roll  call — or  else  Beseech  him  to  have 
the  courage,  the  self-respect,  to  listen  only 
to  the  promptings  of  his  own  conscience  or 
Judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

It  is  none  of  our  business,  as  private  cit- 
izens, nor  is  it  within  our  competence  to 
solve  the  complex  problems  of  a  government 
at  war.  We  have  chosen  an  administration 
and  a  Congress  to  do  that  for  us.  But  it  Is 
our  duty  to  imderstand  the  existeirce  of  thOM 
problems  and  to  see  that  our  Representatives 
provide  a  solution  for  each  of  them. 

TIKS  TO  SOUND  A  WAXNIMC 

I  know  it  is  an  old  American  custom  to 
nag  Congress.  There  always  has  been  a 
studied  and  patient  avoidance  of  that  in  this 
place  because  of  an  awareness  that  the  first 
weapon  of  Fascists,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  is  to  cast  discredit  on  representative 
institutions. 

Nevertheless,  candid  friends  of  CongrcM 
are  in  duty  bound  now  to  sound  a  sharp 
warning  that  many  favorably  disposed  minds 
are  seriously  disturbed  by  what  has  been 
going  on  at  the  Capitol  recently  The  Na- 
tional Legislature  appears  to  have  been  fall- 
ing apart  into  a  lot  of  little,  irresponsible 
blocs  of  special  *ntereste.  Too  many  Mem- 
ber';  have  been  playing  partisan  politics  with 
the  aational  welfare  or  cravenly  Jumping 
through  the  hoop  at  the  crack  of  a  whip  by 
a  pressure  group  in  the  lobby. 

FEAR  OF  AN   ELECTION  YCA> 

Let  us  take  a  lock  at  our  major  problems 
in  legislation  and  at  what  our  legislators  are 
doing  about  them.  Start  with  taxes.  The 
Treasury  asked  for  an  increase  of  some  ten 
billions  in  revenue  this  year,  and  it  presented 
a  scheme  for  a  rather  clumsy  distribution  of 
that  added  burden.  Congress  is  cutting  the 
Increase  to  som    two  billions,  or  to  one-fifth. 

We  well  know  that  we  can  afford  to  pay 
more  than  that  at  a  time  when  the  national 
income  is  at  the  highest  point  on  record. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  is  not  right  for  ui  to 
shirk  our  fair  share  of  the  coste  of  the  war 
and  leave  it  as  a  mortgage  on  our  people 
when  they  may  be  less  able  to  carry  it,  when 
the  bottom  may  have  dropped  out  of  war 
wages  and  war  profits.  Congress  would  ad- 
mit this  fact  and  face  It  if  it  were  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country,  instead  of 
its  own  political  Interests  in  an  election  year. 

Next,  take  the  question  of  inflation.  The 
administration  is  trying  to  hold  the  line 
against  rising  prices  with  sulisidies,  which  are 
des'.gned  to  compensate  and  encourage  pro- 
ducers. That  plan  may  be  faulty,  but  we 
know  that  it  cannot  be  as  bad  as  no  plan  at 
all.  Yet  the  House  light-heartedly  voted  to 
stop  the  subsidies  without  putting  anything 
In  their  place.  The  House  also  has  over- 
ruled with  a  whoop  the  administration's 
denial  of  a  big  boost  in  the  price  of  oil.  and 
the  Senate  has  almost  unanimously  voted  a 
larger  wage  Increase  than  a  White  House 
ruling  granted  to  a  category  of  railroad  labor. 

The  action  of  the  House  on  sutMldies  would 
remove  the  celling,  take  the  roof  off  the 
price  structure,  and  leave  prices — and 
wages — ^free  to  soar  like  a  rocket  •  •  • 
and  to  come  down  like  a  stick  after  the 
war.  We  know  the  evil  of  that  course  in 
the  other  war,  which  was  followed  by  a 
boom  and  a  collapse  that  left  us  floundering 
In  a  10-year  depression. 

SmESTEPPING  AN  ISSUE 

W&at  is  happening  to  the  urgent  problem 
of  securing  to  the  millions  in  the  armed 
services  their  right  to  vote  in  the  1944  elec- 
tion? A  plan  was  presented  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  distribute  and  collect  their 
ballote  for  President  and  Vice  President  and 
fcH-  Senators  and  Representetives  in  Oon- 
gress.  The  t^U  impliedly  admitt««  tba* 
Congress  bad  no  authority  to  maka  provl' 
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r  the  choice  of  Governors  and  State 
nwtii  lis  opponents  insisted  that  tbe 
ConstttuUon  leaves  to  tbe  States  tbe  con- 
duct o(  all  elections. 

Am  too  often  happens,  tbe  States  have  neg- 
lected tbelr  rights  and  duties.  Tbe  legisla- 
tures of  41  States  met  early  this  year  and 
did  nothing  about  tbe  soldier  vote.  Only 
7  or  8  Isglslatures  will  meet  again  In  regular 
Moston  before  the  election. 

But  even  If  all  tbe  States  should  wake  up 
and  call  extra  sessions.  It  would  be  absurdly 
Impossible  to  have  48  sets  of  State  officials 
hnl4<pg  elections  In  training  camps  and  at 
tiM  flgbtlng  fronts,  with  a  separate  ballot 
toe  every  one  of  the  some  3.000  counties. 

This  will  be  our  first  Presidential  election 
In  wartime  since  1864.  when  14  of  tbe  25 
States  within  the  lines  of  the  Union  Army 
provided  for  the  soldier  vote  and  the  re- 
maining 11,  Including  Massachusetts,  made 
no  provision  for  It  It  was  such  a  slipshod 
affair  that  It  produced  only  150.000  votes 
from  among  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  boys  in  blue. 

The  Senate  has  reJeC-ed  the  bUl  for  a  led- 
erally  conducted  election  and  substituted  an 
Ironical  Invitation  for  the  States  to  do  their 
constitutional  duty  That  merely  sidesteps 
the  issue.  There  must  be  sufficient  construc- 
tive statesmanship  for  harmonizing  this  con- 
flict of  authority.  If  Congress  has  the  power 
to  draft  men  by  tbe  million.  It  is  morally 
bound  to  see  that  they  are  not  disfranchised 
It  Is  obligated  to  do  nothing  less  than  provide 
a  framework  in  which  the  States  could  effec- 
tively function.  The  one  thing  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  is  to  stultify  a  war  for  govern- 
ment by  ballot  by  denying  the  ballot  to  the 
men  who  are  fighting  it. 

no  ran  roa  blocs  ako  nsssxnM  cbottps 

There  Is  another  thing  we  can  still  leas 
afford  In  this  crisis.  That  is  a  Congress  di- 
vided Into  labor,  farm,  oil.  and  sectional  blocs. 
Such  divisions  are  a  treasonable  betrayal  of 
our  cause  In  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

Free  government  Is  the  best  means  ever 
dertaed  for  harmonizing  tbe  rights  and  In- 
terets  of  minorities  with  the  general  welfare. 
This  result  can  be  defeated  by  a  cowardly  sur- 
render of  Congress  to  minorities  with  their 
hired  lobbies.  Our  legislative  balls  must  not 
be  turned  Into  swap  shops  for  special  inter- 
e*U.  There  Is  where  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
CSme  In  and  there  Is  where  Prance  fell,  with 
governments  paralyzed  by  self-seeking  fac- 
tions. 

This  country  Is  in  no  such  peril  The 
American  people  are  not  and  never  have  been 
politically  divided  into  farm  or  labor  or  sec- 
tional blocs.  Kven  In  the  tragic  schism  of  the 
Civil  War  the  misleaders  of  the  South  dared 
not  submit  their  ordinances  of  secession  to  a 
vote  of  the  people. 

There  would  be  no  solid  South  today  If  any 
opposition  were  permitted  down  there  in 
those  totalitarian  States,  where  public  opin- 
ion Is  stifled  by  a  one-party  system.  A  mi- 
nority maintains  control  of  the  political  ma- 
chine only  by  devices  for  preventing  a  vote  by 
tbe  whole  people.  Including  the  disfranchise- 
ment not  only  of  tbe  colored  population  but 
of  large  numbers  of  whites  as  well 

We  have  a  Federal  union  for  the  purpose 
d  reconciling  the  interests  of  States  and 
sections  with  ths  over-sll  interests  of  tbe 
entire  country.  If  minorities  in  Congress 
can  successfully  conspire  to  thwart  tbe  will 
oC  •  majority  of  the  people,  the  purpose  of 
tbe  ttnkm  will  be  dii—fcl. 

Tb«  taenM  for  IIm  Mdttence  of  political 
p«rtl«i  to  tbat  tb«jr  art  a  mcMiary  evu  in 
vritftBg  mlAorlties  into  •  majortty  that  can 
fovem.  But  Congress  lately  has  not  been 
volbiiff  along  party  Unas.  Instead,  we  oave 
•Utee'  rigbtt  Demoerau  of  the  South 
with  federalist  Republicans  of 
agalnit  the  Soldier  Vote  bill. 
Republicans  at  tbe  Bast  have 
ivca    with    traditional    l&ila- 
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West  and  South  to  remove 
prices  and  cost  of  living, 
unorganized    public    has    no 
}reas    agents    and    lobbyists. 
and  telegrams  signed  with 
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Yet,    It    never    falls    to 
contrive  to  make  it- 
organized   minorities    wax 
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Mr.    Speaker,    sin- 
that  our  national  and 
depends    upon    the 
of  constitutional   govern- 
home,  realizing  that  our 
to  be  fighting  to  estab- 
freedom  throughout  the 
k>een  bitterly  opposed  to 
3eal  policies  which  smack 
much  of  Hitlerism  and 
so    thoroughly   con- 
liberty  and  freedom  were 
us.  many  harsh  criti- 
'lew  Deal  have  been  made 
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a  skilled,  accurate 
uational    events    here    at 
( iditor  and  publisher  of  the 
News,  long  a  Roosevelt  ad- 
requently    outspoken    In 
New  Deal.  Just  cannot  go 
the  program  of  this  Ad- 
May  23,  after  comment- 
Democratic  Party  was  be- 
by  the  American  Labor 
Colnmunist  Party,  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action,  and  the 
so-called  Liberal  Party, 
things  wrote,  and  I 
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Connaliy  law,  adopted  a  provision  amending 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  so  as  to 
prohibit  labor  unions  from  making  political 
contributions,  this  has  not  as  yet  cramped 
the  style  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  labor  unions 

BATONXT  AIDS  DtTBS  COLLBCTION 

Many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  col- 
lected by  assessments.  memk>ersbip  dues  or 
otherwise  from  the  labor  union  members 
throughout  the  country.  This  drive  is.  curi- 
ously enough,  being  assisted  by  the^  Federal 
Government  Itself,  which  is  using  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  to  compel  em- 
ployers at  the  point  of  a  bayonet  to  accept 
clauses  in  union  contracts  whereby  members 
of  the  union  cannot  withdraw  from  such 
unions  once  they  Join.  This  helps  Increase 
the  amount  of  dues  collectible  by  the  unions. 
•  •  •  There  really  Is  no  authority  In  law 
either  for  the  malntenance-of-mcmbershlp 
clauses,  but  the  Preeident  feels  that  he  has 
sufficient  power  as  Commander-in-Chief  to 
tise  the  t»yonet  to  compel  maintenance  of 
membership  in  labor  unions. 

Lawrence  then  called  attention  to  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which  for 
years  has  prevented  corporations  from 
contributing  to  political  campaigns,  but 
which,  even  If  amended.  Attorney  Oen- 
erar  Biddle  holds  does  not  apply  to  pri- 
mary elections  or  the  present  activities 
of  labor  unions,  and  stated  that  Con- 
gress might  hold  a  Congressional  in- 
vestigation. 

He  then  wrote: 

The  difficulty  about  a  congressional  com- 
mittee investigation  is  that  the  administra- 
tion can  put  rubber-stamp  members  into 
control  of  the  committee.  •  •  •  Eleven 
years  ago  when  the  Roosevelt  adminlstra- 
tlor  came  Into  power,  it  talked  a  good  deal 
about  driving  the  "money  changers  from  the 
temple".  It  professed  h^  ideals.  It  spoke 
of  itself  as  a  liberal  administration.  But 
it  has  turned  out  to  be  not  a  bit  different  from 
Its  Republican  predecessors — ready  and  anx- 
ious to  use  political  funds  and  public  power 
to  perpetuate  itself  In  office. 

WOaSt    IT    POSSIBI.B 

But  the  foregoing  Is  not  all  of  the 
shocking  story.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Communists  have  been  exerting  a  power- 
ful influence  In  certain  (by  no  means 
all )  C.  I.  O.  unions  and,  while  the  Com- 
munist Party  last  week  went  out  of  legal 
existence,  the  same  powerful  group 
headed  by  Earl  Browder  formed  the 
Communist  Political  Association,  which 
is  the  old  Communist  Party  under  an- 
other name,  and  that  organization  has 
joined  the  C.  I.  O.  in  endorsing  Roosevelt 
for  a  fourth  term. 

Members  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
old  Communist  party  are  members  of  the 
new  party  and  control  its  action.  Brow- 
der, released  from  prison  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  now  out  making  political 
speeches  for  his  reelection.  Browder, 
secretary  of  the  old  Communist  Party 
and  twice  its  presidential  candidate,  is 
the  newly  elected  president  of  the  new 
association  demanding  the  President's 
reelection. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
1940  Communist  Party  platform  carried 
the  foIlrjwlnF  plank: 

Combat  the  imperialist  aeU  ano  policies 
of  the  President.  •  •  •  No  aid  to  the 
imperallst  warmakers  in  London.  •  •  • 
Oppose  all  war  loans  and  crediu  to  the  war- 
ring imperlaliat  powers.  •  •  •  atop  the 
•ale  and  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  Dei- 
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llgerents.  •  •  •  Resist  the  militariza- 
tion and  armaments  program  of  the  admin- 
istratlon  and  Congress.  •  •  •  Not  a 
cent,  not  a  gun.  not  a  man  for  war  prepa- 
rations ai.d  the  imperialist  war. 

An  editorial  in  a  local  paper,  comment- 
ing on  the  foregoing  quotation,  reads: 

That  was  when  Russia,  under  its  nonag- 
gression  pact,  was  a  de  facto  partner  of  Nazi 
Germany.  Now  that  Russia  is  at  war  with 
Germany,  the  American  Communists  have 
adopted  a  new  line  end  changed  their  name. 
But  the  spots  remain  the  same. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Communists, 
the  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  new  dealers,  are 
now  taking  over  the  Demociatic  Party 
organization  and  that,  in  the  coming  No- 
vember election  Mr,  Roosevelt,  if  re- 
nominated, will  be  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Comm'-.nist  Po- 
litical Association,  the  American  Labor 
Party — left  or  Communist  wing — and  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 

The  issue  now  clearly  defined  and  in 
the  open,  ^  heretofore  it  has  been  buried 
and  under  cover,  will,  of  necessity,  be  be- 
tween the  new  dealers,  the  C.  I.  O.  com- 
mittee for  political  action,  the  Commu- 
nist Political  Association  on  the  one  side, 
and  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  be- 
lli ve  in  constitutional  government  in  the 
'  American  way  of  doing  things,  on  the 
other.   -* 

There  Is  no  loiiger  any  excuse  for  any- 
one who  reads  and  thinks  to  be  deceived 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  coming  na- 
tional election. 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  rec- 
lamation has  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  development*  of  the  arid  West,  and 
our  irrigated  farms  are  producing  vital 
foodstuffs  during  this  wartime  emer- 
gency. Many  projects,  such  as  Grand 
Coulee,  have  also  contributed  materially 
to  the  power  needs  of  the  Nation  and 
to  our  war  industries.  In  the  post-war 
era  reclamation  development  will  help 
to  cushion  the  impact  of  demobilization. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  an  interesting  address  delivered 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Idaho  State 
Reclamation  Association  on  May  13, 
1944,  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Banks.  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

The  new  regional  organization  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  manner  In 
which  It  will  affect  dealings  between  us  un- 
doubtsdly  will  be  of  partlcuUr  interest  to 
you.  The  area  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me  and  to  Mr.  Newell  l»  Region  No,  1  of  six 
regions.  In  addition  to  Idaho,  Region  No,  1 
includes  the  Snake  River  Drainage  Basin  of 
Wyoming,  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon and  the  extension  of  the  Klamath  de- 
velopment in  California,  In  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  reclamation  in  Idaho, 
Boise  has  been  named  regional  headqxiarters. 
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I  propose  to  tell  what  I  can  of  our  plans 
for  this  region.  Before  doing  so,  however.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  atwut  a  few  mat- 
ters with  which  I  know  you  are  familiar, 
but  which  have  such  importance  to  the  de- 
velopments ahead,  both  in  Idaho  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  region,  that  they  wUl  bear  re- 
peating. 

One  of  thesa  things  is  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  alternative  ways  in  which  the  waters 
of  the  region  may  be  used.  You  all  count, 
I  am  sure,  a  wide  variety  of  natural  resources 
among  the  foundation  materials  on  which 
you  have  built  and  wUl  continue  to  extend 
yoiu*  commonwealth.  I  suppose  that  none  of 
you  would  dispute  the  point,  however,  that 
arable  land  and  water  are  your  most  valuable 
resources.  One  automatically  thinks  of  land 
and  water  together,  because  in  so  much  of  the 
State  and  region  you  have  to  put  them  to- 
gether to  make  them  mutually  productive. 
Mining  developments  have  come;  some  of 
them  have  gone;  and  still  others  wUl  make 
their  addition  to  the  tangible  wealth  of  the 
area  when  favoring  conditions  permit.  Your 
forests  have  provided  a  basis  for  an  impor- 
tant Industry  and.  with  careful  management, 
will  continue  to  do  so.  Scenic  resources  will 
contribute  further  to  the  growth  of  the  re- 
gion through  further  development  of  a  recre- 
ation Industry. 

It  Is  water  and  land  together,  however,  on 
Irrigated  tracts  that  make  the  enduring  base 
for  support  of  the  farm  and  dependent  town 
populations  which  have  come  so  largely  to 
constitute  the  population  of  Idaho.  Together 
they  wlU  provide  the  basis  for  substantial 
further  growth  within  the  region.  Used 
separately  for  other  purposes,  they  offer  far 
fewer  opportunities  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
and  for  adding  to  the  real  wealth  of  the 
region.  Among  alternative  uses  for  water, 
therefore,  its  application  to  arable  lands  is 
of  primary  importance. 

The  familiar  fact  that  the  water  supply  is 
limited  raises  even  higher  the  priority  which 
must  be  given  to  use  of  the  available  supply 
for  irrigation  purposes.  The  Northwestern 
States  Development  Association,  in  which 
Governor  Bottolfson  has  been  the  moving 
spirit,  has  indicated  that  in  the  event  of  com- 
petitive tises  for  water,  use  for  irrigation 
should  in  general  rank  only  below  use  for 
domestic  purposes. 

In  attainment  of  the  fullest  practicable 
use  of  water  of  the  region,  we  plan  full  coop- 
eration with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
with  State  and  local  agencies.  Arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved — the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  Agriculture.  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation— have  already  been  made  through 
establishment  of  the  Interagency  River  Basin 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  agencies  In  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
through  establishment  of  procedures  de- 
signed to  promote  cooperation  in  the  field. 
In  subsequent  studies  the  Bureau's  general 
position  will  parallel  that  of  the  Northwest- 
ern States  Development  Association  indicated 
above,  namely,  that  in  event  of  competitive 
demands,  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation 
should  be  given  a  dominant  priority. 

The  limited  supply  of  water  makes  Im- 
portant also  the  relative  weight  given  to 
alternative  irrigation  uses.  The  manner  In 
which  the  limited  supply  is  used  for  irriga- 
tion will  affect  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  development  ultimately  achieved.  Most 
everyone  will  agree,  I  suppose,  in  the  general 
proposition  that  water  should  be  applied  to 
those  lands  and  In  that  manner  which  will 
result  In  maximum  benefits.  It  may  not  be 
so  easy  on  occasions  to  reach  agreement  as 
to  what  maximum  benefits  are.  Questions 
are  Involved  which  in  the  last  analysU  people 
of  the  State  and  region  must  answer.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  Idaho  and  of  the  region  will  be 
best  served  If  water  Is  so  used  as  to  provide 


the  maximum  practicable  acreage  with  an 
adequate,  but  conservatively  used  supply.  If 
maximum  benefits  defined  In  this  way  are 
to  be  obtained,  such  things  wUl  be  Involved 
as  giving  preferences  among  prospective  de- 
velopments of  otherwise  equal  promise  to 
those  from  which  return  flow  wlU  be  availa- 
ble for  reuse  on  other  lands.  Attainment 
of  such  maximum  beneflts  also  will  entail, 
not  a  sacrifice  of  essential  water  by  those 
with  a  generous  supply,  but  a  careful  use  of 
water  to  the  end  that  the  total  area  Irrigated 
may  be  extended  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable.  An  Immediate  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  maximum  bene- 
flts has  been  provided  In  the  first  objective 
of  your  association  stated  on  the  program. 
That  objective  is  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water  for  lands  already  under  irriga- 
tion. In  this  I  concur.  The  other  consider- 
ations mentioned  must  be  realistically  faced 
in  the  future,  however,  11  maximum  beneflts 
from  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation  are  tb 
be  achieved. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  Irrigation  develop- 
ments have  been  growing  more  and  more 
costly.  Equally  familiar,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  multiple  purpose  projects  under- 
taken in  recent  years  have  more  widespread 
and  varied  beneflts  than  the  simpler  proJecU 
of  earlier  years. 

The  feasibility  of  future  projects  wiU  prob- 
ably turn  to  an  tocreaslng  extent  upon  the 
value  of  beneflts  other  than  those  directly 
chargeable  to  the  Irrigation  larmer.  "Ihe 
farmer  can.  and  will  be  expected  to.  repay 
only  in  proportion  to  hisi  beneflts.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  cost  must  be  shouldered  wher- 
ever the  beneflts  accrue.  The  willingness 
of  water  users  and  other  beneflciarles  to 
carry  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  under  the 
established  principle  of  reimbursement  has 
made  Federal  funds  more  readily  accessible 
to  aid  in  irrigation  developments  of  the 
past.  This  win  be  even  more  signlflcant.  I 
am  confldent.  In  securing  the  funds  requi- 
site for  carrying  out  the  program  being 
planned  for  the  years  following  the  war- 
years  in  which  It  seems  likely  that  requests 
for  Federal  funds  will  be  very  closely  scruti- 
nized by  Congress. 

The  contribution  of  reclamation  develop- 
ments  to   the  war   effort,  though  of   great 
importance.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon.   Through 
participation   In    war-food   programs,   many 
of  you  know  better  than  I  the  contributions 
which  are  being  made  to  that  phase  of  the 
effort   In  Idaho.     Similar  contributions  on 
old  lands,  and  the  development  of  new  lands 
to  swell  the  production  of  war  foods,  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  Yakima  project,  Klamath 
project,   and   others   within   the   region,     I 
take  pride  In  the  power  we  have  been  In  a 
position  to  generate  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
for   use   in   war   Industries.     Ranking   cur- 
rently as  the  worlds  greatest  power  producer, 
with  an  average  output  during  each  of  re- 
cent months  of  about  600,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours,  more  than  90  percent  of  which  goes 
Into  war  industries,  the  Grand  Cotilee  power 
plant  has  provided  from  33  to  38  percent  of 
the   power    transmitted    by    the    northwest 
power  pool  In  the  flve-State  area  served  by 
It.     A  half  dozen  aliuninum  plants   a  mag- 
nesium plant,  a  carbide  plant,  itmjor  ship- 
yards, and  various  military  InsUllatlons  are 
among   the   industries   to   which   power   is 
being  delivered. 

Ahead  of  us,  the  contributions  which 
reclamation  developments  can  make  toward 
cushioning  the  impact  of  post-war  demob- 
lliaatlon  are  of  two  general  ioru.  First,  in 
the  construction  of  projects,  employment 
can  be  provided  immediately  for  thousands 
of  men  discharged  from  the  armed  serviesa 
and  from  the  war  factories.  Second,  as  U» 
development  of  proJecu  involving  new  lands 
is  advanced,  opportunities  will  be  opeatd 
for  thousands  of  other  families  as  settlsts 
on  the  lands,  and  as  merchanU.  carpectscs, 
mechanics,  and  the  like  in  the  projeet  towns. 
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Developments  by  the  Bureau,  of  course, 
will  give  rise  to  a  related  expansion  in 
private  construction  and  In  business.  Con- 
tractors will  need  vast  amounts  of  equip- 
ment, materials,  and  supplies.  New  (arms 
will  need  machinery,  houses,  bams,  and  other 
Btructures;  wells  must  be  drilled;  domestic 
water  systems  Installed,  and  roads  con- 
•tructed  to  Join  farms  with  the  towna.  The 
new  communities  springing  up  on  the  proj- 
ects will  require  additional  housing,  public 
and  business  buildlAgs.  paving,  water  and 
■ewer  systems,  and  electrical  distribution 
systems. 

Although  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
problems  to  be  encountered  in  the  post-war 
period  are  problematical,  it  seems  likely  that 
demobilization  will  hit  the  Pacific  North- 
west relatively  hard.  In  the  minds  of  people 
who  have  studied  the  problem  from  a  na- 
tional standpoint,  this  region  ranks  high 
in  prospective  difficulties  of  poet-war  ad- 
Jtistment  because  of  the  great  expansion  In 
industries  with  little  or  no  previous  peace- 
time background. 

Another  significant  aspect  of  the  post-war 
outiook  is  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of 
people  who  have  moved  to  the  Northwest  to 
work  In  war  industries  have  indicated  the 
Intention  of  remaining  here  after  the  war. 
Having  come  from  the  East  myself.  I  can 
readily  understand  the  reason  for  this.  In 
the  long  run.  this  is  highly  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  regional  growth.  In  the 
long  run.  the  availability  of  adequate  op- 
portunities to  care  for  these  and  additional 
newcomers  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  Is  the  readjvistment  imme- 
dlauiy  foUowing  the  war  which  may  be  diffi- 
cult and  which  promises  to  tax  our  Ingenuity 
,  and  our  prspartdneas. 

The  provision  of  smploymsot  on  a  large- 
•eals  construction  program  of  reclamation 
projects,  supplsmsntsd  by  the  provision  of 
farm  opportunltiss  m  dsnunds  of  quallflsd 
i«ttlsrt  dsvslop.  will  bslp  fill  tb«  nssds  in 
TIM  prognuB  will  tooiuds  work* 
iappMRn«ntAl  vatsr  in  soms  areas 
to  prorlds  for  tbs  irrigation  of  nsw  lands 
la  othsr  arsas. 

Of  furtbsr  slgniflcanc«  i$  ttts  llMibllUf 
of  sueto  a  program.  U  plans  being  mads  by 
private  industry  Isrgsfy  oil  reouirtmsou, 
■MB  •  construction  program  of  modtrats 
pNKTtlons,  txtsndsd  ovsr  many  years  will  be 
m  dttter.  If,  bowever,  eepeeiaJlv  Uat§»  de. 
■Mde  for  employment  should  develop  dur- 
ing the  years  wben  private  lndu«try  is  con- 
verting to  peacetime  production,  tbe  pro- 
gram could  be  greatly  speeded  up. 

Mow  to  look  briefly  at  where  we  stand  In 
tbe  preparation  of  a  blueprint  for  develop, 
menu  within   the  region.    Among  the  lut 
of  projects  currently  under  development  is 
the  Anderson  Banch  Dam  on  the  Boise  proj- 
ect.   In  tbe  Columbia  Basin,  finishing  work 
la  eoaneetion    with    tbe   dam   and  power- 
houees  eootinuee.  and  land  Is  being  pur- 
dMsed  for   ths   balancing  reservoir   In   the 
Qrand  Cotiiee.     Construction  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  we  expect  will  await  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.    The  repayment  contracts 
with   the   three   Irrigation   districts   formed 
within  the  project  will  soon  be  negotiated: 
plans  for  the  distribution  system  have  been 
prepared:  sites  for  four  dams  on  the  project 
have  been  explored;  some  canal  locations  al- 
ready have  been  staked  out:  and  designs  are 
rapidly  being  worked  up  to  the  end  that  con- 
tracts for  construction  can  be  made  promptly 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.     Other  proj- 
ects now  being  developed  in  the  region  In- 
clude the  Deschutea.  in  Oregon;  the  Modoc 
unit  of  the  Klamath  project  in  Oregon:  and 
the  Roza  division  of  the  Taklma  project  in 
Washington. 

Here  in  Idaho,  the  Post  Palls  unit  of  the 
Bathdrum  Prairie  project  has  been  author- 
iaetL  The  Cascade  Dam  and  the  Black  Can- 
yon pumping  unit  are  ready  to  go  as  soon  as 
relief  from  war  conditions  permits.    Another. 
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the  Palisades  ]  >am,  Is  approaching  the  same 
state  of  readlE  sss. 

The  list  is  I  mg  of  the  additional  projects 
which  are  sch<  duled  for  continuing  investi- 
gation so  that  if  proved  feasible,  they  may 
be  added  to  tlie  others  already  planned  for 
construction  1  a  the  post-war  period.  The 
list  Includes,  ncldentally.  projects  empha- 
sized by  the  I  orthwest  States  Development 
Association  fo :  prompt  post-war  develop- 
ment. 

High  on  the  list  for  further  investigation 
are  the  Mour  tain  Home  project  and  four 
units  in  the  ^  elser  Basin.  Others  in  Idaho 
are  the  ChallU  project,  rehabilitation  of  the 
Lewiston  Orel  ards  development,  and  the 
Rathdrum  Pr:  irie  project  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  Sti  te.  The  full  program  of  con- 
tinuing studie )  also  includes  many  projects 
in  Oregon  *od  Washington. 

The  work  di  me  on  these  projects  and  on 
dralmige  basin  studies  will  provide  the  back- 
bone for  a  c  jmprehenslve  report  on  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  drainage,  setting  forth 
a  full  program  for  irrigation  development  in 
those  basins.  The  objective,  working  with 
people  of  the  i  egion,  will  be  to  select,  sched- 
ule, and  forwi  rd  tbe  development  of  those 
projects  which  promise  to  contribute  most  to 
the  growth  ani  I  stability  of  the  region. 

Experience  c  a  lands  settled  in  the  recent 
past  has  sugge  ited  that  further  studies  and 
preparations  c  m  profitably  be  made  which 
are  designed  to  forward  the  success  of  tbe 
settlers  It  ht*  been  possible  to  make  ex- 
tensive studies  of  this  nature  for  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  proji  ct.  They  promise  to  put  the 
settlers,  and  t>  put  us.  and  the  State  and 
local  agencies  n  a  better  position  to  attain 
the  kind  of  de  relopment  everyone  wli>bes  to 
see  than  bas  b  ten  tbe  case  on  some  projects 
in  tbe  past  wh(  re  sitob  preparations  have  not 
been  poNtWe.  Studies  looking  toward  ths 
soM  ffid*  on  othsr  nsw  projects  are  In- 
cluded Msoni  our  plans  for  ths  region. 
Without  going  Into  deuil,  they  Include  sucb 
things  as  mor«  complete  studies  of  ths  type 
et  fsrm  eoonoi  iy  which  settlers  msy  expect 
to  find  profit  ible;  studiss  looking  to  the 
closer  adjustm^  nt  of  tbe  sise  of  farm  to  capa- 
bilities of  the  land  to  provide  satisfactory 
fara  laMMe;  Am  adjiietaient  of  farm  bcnin- 
darles  to  tApomiphle  conditions  in  tlte  in- 
tereete  of  sevigg  time  and  money  In  Irrlga- 
r  farm  operations;  the  eeteb- 
ogrtme  to  provide  settlers 
with  qualified Jysletanee  In  the  preparation 
of  raw  lands,  i  m  Isying  out  of  farm  dlsui' 
button  systems  end  tbe  like. 

The  furtherance  oC  these  briefly  outlined 
plan*  and  an  I  tcrease  in  tbe  effectiveness  of 
all  reclamation  activities  within  the  region 
are  the  prlnctj  al  objectlvee  of  the  new  re- 
gional organlxa  ;lon. 

To  begin  wi  b,  that  end  of  the  Bureauis 
organlaatlon  w  th  which  your  direct  contacts 
hare  been  larg  ily  limited  in  the  past,  there 
are  the  field  ol  Ices  of  various  kinds.  These 
have  Included  jtBoe*  for  Investigation,  con- 
struction beac.c  uarters,  and  project  offices  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  In  tbe  past 
these  offices  hi  ive  reported  directly  to  cor- 
responding pari  B  of  tbe  Chief  Engineer's  office 
In  Denver.  Thit  oflice.  in  turn,  reported  to 
the  Commlssio  ler.  Differing  from  this  or- 
ganization were  the  legal  arrangements,  with 
an  office  of  district  counsel  reporting  to  the 
main  legal  department  in  the  office  of  the 
Commissioner.  The  territory  served  by  the 
district  counsel  b  office,  which  in  the  past  has 
been  located  in  Portland.  Oreg..  is  essentially 
tbe  same  as  t  te  territory  included  within 
region  No.  1. 

As  the  numbir  and  complexity  of  projects 
have  increased  it  has  seemed  that  the  re- 
moteness of  cc  ntact  between  you  and  the 
field  offices  on  t:  te  one  hand,  and  between  the 
field  offices  and  Denver  and  Washington  on 
the  other,  left  s  smethlng  to  be  desired  in  ex- 
pediting actlvltl  !s  of  various  kinds.  You  may 
have  had  the  fi  ellng  on  occasion  that  a  ftUl 


tion  and  in 
llehment   of 


appreciation  of  your  problems  and  of  the  ac- 
tion required  on  them  has  not  carried 
through  the  several  steps  involved. 

Comparative  figures  indicate  the  expansion 
of  our  activities  which  have  contributed  to 
problems  of  these  sorts.  Ten  years  ago  the 
Bureau  served  2,000.000  acres  of  land  on  25 
projects.  Today,  the  acreage  receiving  water 
from  our  systems  and  the  number  of  projects 
in  operation  are  twice  those  totals.  In  ad- 
dition, more  than  20  other  projects  are  in 
various  stages  of  construction.  Expenditures 
during  the  last  10  years  have  averaged  about 
$60,000,000  aimually,  as  compared  with  early- 
day  outlays  of  $10,000,000. 

To  bring  closer  to  you  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  with  greater  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility than  it  was  practicable  to  confer 
on  the  many  field  offices,  regional  directors 
were  appointed  under  the  new  organization 
to  head  up  the  work  of  the  Bureau  in  the 
6  regions.  The  field  offices  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. The  regional  office  will  coordinate 
construction  activities  in  the  region,  but  con- 
struction offices  will  be  cloeely  tied  to  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Engineer.  Other  field 
offices  win  be  responsible  to  the  regional 
headquarters.  The  regional  office  will  main- 
tain general  direction  over  the  operation  of 
all  projects  in  the  region.  The  Regional 
Directors,  In  tiuTi.  will  report  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Denver  offices,  under  the  re- 
organlzatlon,  have  been  designated  as 
branches  of  the  Commissioner's  office.  They 
will  assist  and  act  for  the  Commissioner  in 
many  matters,  and  also  are  to  assist  the 
regional  offices  In  their  major  problems.  The 
office  of  District  Counsel,  hereafter  to  be 
known  as  Regional  Counsel,  is  being  consoli- 
dated with  the  regions!  office  in  Boise.  All 
contract  negotutlons  and  renegotiations 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  regional  oflice. 

To  quote  the  statement  eoneernlng  the 
purposes  of  the  new  organisation  muds  by 
Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  In  announcing  the 
plans:  "Tbs  Increasing  number  of  inter- 
rslsted  and  complex  problems  arising  from 
ths  construction  snd  opsratlon  of  ths  many 
Bursau  of  Reclamation  projects  for  Irriga- 
tion, powsr  and  rslated  problems  makes  It 
Imperativs  at  this  tlms.  In  the  Interest  of 
maximum  sflteleney,  to  eeUbllsh  area  offices 
to  coordinate  the  organlxatlon's  activities  in 
sach  of  ths  six  areas.  Tbe  plan  developad 
by  the  Bureau  under  former  Commissioner 
John  0,  Fags,  will  bring  ths  Buresu  Into 
cUiser  touch  with  the  people  affected  by  Its 
functions.  It  will  provide  for  a  more  thor- 
ough undersundlng  of  arsa  probtsms  and  of 
the  needs  and  potentialities  of  each  area 
than  has  been  possible  heretofore  through 
tbe  Washington.  D.  C ,  headquarters  and  th^ 
Denver  oflke.  Close  coordination  of  Bureau 
operations  and  the  full  consideration  of  local 
operation,  essential  in  meeting  the  Bureau's 
wartime  responsibilities  and  the  preparation 
for  post-war  needs,  will  be  realized." 

Or,  to  put  It  in  more  personal  terms,  and 
with  reference  to  this  region,  Mr.  Newell  and 
I  wiU  be  accessible;  we  will  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  field  offices,  and  with  your  problems 
and  those  of  other  groups  In  the  region;  and 
we  stand  ready  to  assist  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  In  planning  and  in  forwarding  devel- 
opments which  promise  to  bring  the  max- 
imum benefits  to  you  and  other  reeldenU 
of  the  region. 

We  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
toward  the  full  discharge  of  the  new  regional 
responsibilities,  but  we  contemplate  that  this 
wui  neceasarUy  and  advisedly  be  a  rather 
gradual  process.  Difficulties  wlU  be  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  qualified  personnel. 
Problems  originating  in  the  past  have  many 
threads  running  throughout  the  earlier  or- 
ganization which  wui  be  time-consuming  and 
difficult  for  the  regional  office  to  pick  up  and 
follow  out.  In  general,  we  look  toward  a 
greater  and  more  immediate  contribution  of 
the  regional  office  to  the  solution  of  current 


problems  and  the  advancement  of  the  post- 
war program. 

In  short,  although  you  are  not  to  expect 
us  to  act  immediately  and  Independently  on 
any  and  all  matters  which  you  may  lay  be- 
fore us,  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  prob- 
lems will  receive  not  only  our  careful  con- 
sideration, but  our  best  efforts  for  prompt 
and  satisfactory  solution. 


Handbook  of  United  States  of  America 
by  0.  W.  I. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing In  the  Record  at  this  time  an  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  in  the  May  10, 
1944.  issue  of  The  Independent,  pub- 
lished at  Grand  Island.  Nebraska,  en- 
titled "The  Controversial  Handbook," 

The  article  follows: 

THI   COHTlOVSaSIAL   HANDBOOK 

The  recently  published  Handbook  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  was  pub- 
lUhed  for  distribution  to  foreign  countries 
for  tbs  information  of  their  ofllclals,  news- 
paper editors,  commentators,  snd  others,  has 
aroused  a  good  desi  of  controvsrsy  snd  not 
•  little  ridicule  at  home. 

The  Independent,  isking  its  Informstion 
•t  second  hsnd.  had  a  ittils  fun  a  (sw  wssks 
ago  St  ths  sxpense  of  tbe  O.  W.  I.  for  pubiu 
cation  of  the  handbook.  The  result  was  thst 
ths  O.  W  1.  sent  this  newspaper  a  copy,  with 
tlte  request  thst  It  be  thoroughly  read. 

After  a  thorough  reading  of  the  handbook, 
Wi  tody*  doelded  that  thi  original  critlce,  from 
Whom  we  derived  tnir  information,  were 
searching  diligently  for  sn  ewtJee  to  be  crit- 
ical. The  handbook  could  have  no  political 
significance  since  It  was  not  published  for 
distribution  either  among  the  American 
troops  overseas  or  st  home.  It  Is  purely  In* 
formatlonal,  snd  ths  Informstion  It  provides 
is  valuable,  and  so  far  es  we  can  Ull  fsctual. 

The  handbook  does  devote  considerably 
more  time  In  its  chronological  record  to  ths 
last  decade  than  to  previous  American  his- 
tory, but  as  Elmer  Davis  poinu  out.  so  does 
the  World  Almanac.  This  Is  a  picture  of  the 
United  States  now.  not  the  United  States  as 
it  was  in  1789.  1861.  or  1896. 

There  will  be  campaign  Issues  against  the 
New  E>eal  between  now  and  next  November. 
But  this  handbook  will  not  be  one  of  them. 

INTERBBTIHO  EXPORT  ON   O.   W.   I.    BT   APP«OP«lA- 
TION  COMMnrXB 

I  am  also  inserting  a  portion  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
national  war  agency  appropriation  bill 
for  1945,  relative  to  the  officer  of  War 
Information. 

It  is  as  follows: 

OFTICX  or  WAX  INTOEMATION 

1944  appropriation $38,222,504 

1945  Budget  estimate 64,390.000 

Committee  recommendation  for 

1945 68,  625,367 

Recommendation   exceeds    1944 

approprlationB 30.402,863 

Recommendation       less       than 

Budget  estimates 6, 764, 633 


The  Office  of  War  Information  is  strictly  a 
war  agency  engaged  in  minor  degree  in  con- 
nection with  war  informational  activities  on 
the  home  front  and  extensively  and  in  major 
part  in  psychological  warfare  and  propaganda 
activities  on  the  foreign  front.     In  this  latter 
effort  it  is  a  supplement  to.  and,  in   large 
part.  Integrated  with  the  operations  of  the 
military  and  subject  to  their  directives.     It 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  the  value 
of  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare  as 
an   adjunct    to   purely    military    operations. 
Such  methods  have  been  employed  through- 
out the  history  of  wars  and  the  Nation  which 
does  not  use  them  is  as  much  at  disadvan- 
tage in   waging  its  war  as  though   it   were 
short  of  men  and  weapons.    The  enemies  we 
are  fighting  In  this  war  are  past  masters  In 
the  employment  of  propaganda.    They  started 
long  before  the  war  to  deceive,  Intimidate, 
and  weaken  the  peoples  they  sought  to  con- 
quer and  destroy,  and  their  success  in  con- 
quest was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
unscrupulous  propaganda  and  psychological 
methods.     They  are  still   at   it  on   a   broad 
scale,  seeking  to  poison  the  minds  of  peoples 
In  occupied  and  neutral  countries  as  to  the 
war  alms  of  the  United  Nations,  the  alleged 
weaknesses  and  Impotence  of  the  democra- 
cies, and  the  might  and  ultimate  success  of 
the  so-called  master  races. 

The  Nazis  and  Japanese  are  following  the 
same  pattern  but  the  latter  with  not  so 
much  skill  or  resources  as  the  Nazis  but  still 
eflectlvely.  The  Nazis  have  skillfully  en- 
deavored to  picture  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  our  institutions  as  those  of  a 
soft,  decadent,  pleasure-loving  population. 
They  circulate  literature  and  pictures  which 
are  mlsrepresentatlve  of  what  America  stands 
for.  They  employ  the  rsdlo.  motion  pictures, 
publications,  and  the  lavuh  use  of  money  to 
carry  on  this  deception  In  ths  neutral  and 
occupied  countries.  Their  fscilitles  are  tx- 
panslve  and  the  amounu  they  expend  for 
propsgtnO*  <»><1  psychological  warfsrs  are 
fantastic  compared  to  thoss  of  the  United 
Nstlons,  The  London  Economist  recently 
placed  the  Oermsn  figure  of  expenditure  (or 
these  purposes  at  •»40XX>0XM)0  a  year.  The 
Oermsn  Oovsrnment  owns  or  directly  eon* 
trols  every  newspaper  pttMlehod  in  Oermany 
and  tbe  entire  Oer—  radio  efstem  Is  op* 
ereted  by  the  OenDMi  Ctovernment,  Tbose 
who  are  inUrcsted  in  obuining  mors  com- 
plete details  of  ths  methods  and  resotirose  of 
propaganda  utilized  by  tbe  enemy  will  find  an 
informative  and  Interseting  memorandum  on 
the  subject  commencing  on  page  30,  part  2, 
of  the  hearings. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  is  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  UnlUd  States,  the  "voice 
of  America,"  to  teU  to  the  people  of  the 
world  the  truth  about  this  war.  our  part  in  It, 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  to  convince 
the  German  and  Japanese  people  that  their 
defeat  U  certain,  to  encourage  the  people  In 
occupied  countries  to  continue  their  resist- 
ance, and  to  convince  enemy  soldiers  through 
leaflets  and  otherwise  that  continued  re- 
sistance is  futile,  and  to  Induce  them  to 
svirrender. 

The  great  proportion  of  this  work  is  dhrectly 
and  indirectly  a  supplement  to  the  mUitary 
operations.  Military  men  participate  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  which  weekly  pre- 
jjares  the  directives  governing  the  Issuance 
of  propaganda  by  the  Overseas  Branch.  In 
the  psychological  warfare  operations  in  the 
field,  the  operations  of  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion are  directly  integrated  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  military  and  subject  to  the  im- 
mediate control  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  re- 
spective theater  commanders.  If  the  theater 
commander  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  he  has  as  a  part  of  his  forces  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  and 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  their 
counterpart  organizations  and  personnel 
from  the  BritUh  forces.    If  tbe  theaur  com- 


mander Is  a  British  general,  the  same  situa- 
tion exists. 

*  The  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  editorial, 
stated:  'The  Nazis  have  to  be  beaten  on  two 
fronts.  CD  the  military  front  and  on  the 
propaganda  front."  The  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation is  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
authorized  to  conduct  propaganda  against  the 
enemy.  If  it  is  to  succeed  it  needs  to  be 
implemented  adequately  with  the  personnel 
and  material  for  that  task.  It  needs  to  do 
this  with  news,  broadcasts,  leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, motion  pictures,  posters,  and  every 
material  suitable  and  proper  to  influence  the 
feelings  of  the  people  abroad.  It  must  be 
done  incessantly,  intelligently,  and  truth- 
fully. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  requested  a 
large  budg»t  for  the  fiscal  year  1945,  which, 
all  hope  and  believe,  will  be  the  crucial  year 
of  the  war.  With  the  exception  of  a  very 
small  amount,  the  entire  increase  is  asked 
for  the  operations  of  the  Overseas  Branch 
and  specifically  for  the  Outpost  Service.  The 
invasion  of  Europe  is  an  impending  event 
and  these  additional  amounts  for  the  Offlc* 
of  War  Information  are  funds  required  for 
the  support  that  is  needed  for  the  propa- 
ganda and  psychological  warfare  to  aid  In 
military  operations.  ^ 

The  total  amount  recommended  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  is  $58,625,504,  which  Is  a  net 
increase  of  $20,402,863  resulting  from  a  de- 
crease of  $502,444  m  funds  for  the  Domestic 
Branch,  an  Increase  of  $20,676,031  for  the 
Overseas  Branch,  and  an  increase  of  $229,276 
for  the  Administrative  Branch, 

The  committee  has  made  a  decrease  of 
$6,764,633  In  the  Budget  estimates.  This 
amount  conslsU  of  $364,633  In  the  Domestic 
Branch,  $1,000,000  In  the  specific  allotment 
to  the  Overseas  Branch,  and  $4,500,000  In 
the  contingency  fund  for  allocation,  wben 
approved  by  tbe  President,  to  tbe  Overseas 
Branch  in  oonjunctlon  with  acttial  or  pro- 
jected military  activities.  Tbe  contingency 
fund  was  requesUd  In  tbs  sum  of  $10,000,000 
for  ths  sntirs  fiscsl  ysar  and  has  been  al- 
lowed in  the  amount  of  $bA00a00,  a  sum 
which  the  committee  believes  adequaU  con- 
sidertng  the  fact  that  Congress  will  be  avail- 
able for  further  oonsulution  as  the  Itacal 
year  progresses  If  unforeseen  neede  develop. 
Tbe  decreaee  of  gl^OOOMV  in  tbe  amount  for 
the  Overseas  Brancb  t$  not  specifically  ap- 
plied, the  distribution  of  the  cut  being  left 
to  administrative  determination.  The  re- 
duction In  tbe  Domestic  Branch  is  discussed 
later  in  thU  report. 

Aside  from  $229,276  in  administrative  ex- 
penses, tbe  entire  Increase  of  $90^4094eg  la 
for  the  psychological  warfare  and  propaganda 
work  of  the  overseas  branch  of  which  $5.- 
600  000  Is  for  a  contingency  fund  for  use 
In  connection  with  projected  or  acttial  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  major  part  of  the  Increase  Is  for  the 
Outpost  Service  now  maintained  at  20  major 
offices  and  18  branches  In  22  countries  of 
the  world  scattered  from  Sweden  to  Aus- 
tralia. They  are  the  focal  points  from  which 
is  distributed  much  of  the  material  of  the 
O.  W.  I.  which  is  prepared,  directed,  and 
sent  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
conducting  local  informational  activity. 
Most  of  these  centers  are  engaged  in  pyscho- 
logical  warfare  in  some  form.  Those  which 
work  dlrecUy  tmder  the  Army  on  psycho- 
logical warfare  are  at  London,  Algiers.  New 
Delhi,  and  Sydney,  and  at  Honolulu  with  the 
Navy,  At  other  outposta.  psychological  war- 
fare constitutes  a  large  part  of  their  activi- 
ties, such  as  Stockholm,  Bern,  Madrid,  Lis- 
bon, and  Istanbul,  because  they  are  on  the 
perimeter  of  Europe  and  are  in  a  position 
constantly  to  see  that  material  goes  Into 
occupied  and  enemy  countries. 

The  increase  for  the  Outpost  Service  and 
the  contingency  fund  are  for  this  type  of 
psychological    warfare    operation.    Provision 
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Is  made  for  tb«  e«tablUhment  of  35  new  out- 
posts ftt  the  direction  of  the  Jillltary  autbor- 
ttlH.  Hmw  additional  funds  are  for  the 
•■laMlibment  of  new  outpocta  In  Europe 
Mid  tb»  extension  of  psycbcdoglcal  warfare 
•ctlTltles  in  tbe  Cblna-Burma-India  thea- 
ters. The  London  office  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  has  received  specific  Instruc- 
tions from  the  Army,  covering  some  500  pages, 
approved  in  detail  by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  providing  for  the  establl&hment 
of  outposts  at  27  points  in  Burope  and  the 
Bsftan  area  following  Invasion  activities. 
TIM  funds  for  these  are  Included  In  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  expended  a  conslder- 
Mto  amount  of  time  in  examination  of  the 
•elivnies  and  operations  ol  the  Office  of  Wnr 
Information.  Five  days  were  given  to  the 
testimony  and  cross-examination  of  Director 
Davis  and  his  assistants.  The  printed  testi- 
mony talces  up  333  pages  of  part  2  of  the 
hearings.  The  committee  Invites  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  examine  these  compre- 
hensive statements.  Mr.  Davis'  statement 
commences  on  page  3;  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Robert  Sherwood.  Director  of  the  Overseas 
Branch,  commences  on  page  68:  the  state- 
■Mtnt  of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Barrett.  Executive 
Director  of  tbe  Overseas  Branch,  commences 
on  page  71.  and  Mr  Owen  Lattlmore.  Deputy 
Director,  Overseas  Branch,  in  charge  of  Pa- 
cific operations  at  San  Prandsco.  on  page 
170. 

Committee  investigators  were  sent  prior 
to  tbe  bearings  to  the  New  York  and  Wash- 
lagton  offlees  and  to  the  training  school  on 
Long  Island  to  obtain  information  for  use 
in  the  hearings.  Members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee preparing  this  bill  personally  went  to 
New  York  and  went  through  the  Overseas 
Branch  operations  In  that  city.  They  lis- 
tened to  broadcasts,  talked  with  executives 
and  employees,  examined  the  preparation  of 
scripts  for  broadcasts.  Inquired  into  the 
preparation  of  publications  and  material  for 
distribution  abroad,  witnaased  a  remarkable 
motion  picture  that  has  Just  oeen  com- 
pleted at  request  of  the  Army  lor  use  In 
one  of  the  liberated  areas,  and  examined  such 
eoaJldentlal  directives  and  other  material  as 
oould  be  crowded  Into  one  day  of  lnvestl< 
gat  ion. 

The  subcommittee   found   the   New   York 
ce^  functioning  34  hours  a  day.  7  days  a 
week,    and    its    personnel    enthusiastic    and 
highly  Interested  in  the  work  they  are  doing. 
This  finding  Is  also  corroborated  by  the  re* 
port  of  committee  Investigators  who  previ- 
ously had  visited  these  offices.    It  Is  regretted 
that  the  subcommittee  did  not  have  an  op- 
porttmity  to  visit  the  Pacific  Branch  of  Ban 
Francisco,  headed   by  Mr.  Owen   Lattlmore. 
formerly  personal  political  advisor  to  General 
Chiang  Kal-ahek.     His  interesting  testimony 
on  th«  organisation,  direction,  and  correla- 
tion with  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to  propa- 
ganda and  psychological  warfare  in  the  Pa- 
cific, commences  on  page  170  of  the  bearings 
The  Pacific  oOc*  Is  also  on  a  7-day.  34-bour 
schedule.    Prom  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
offices,  the  Office  of  War  Information  employs 
.38  radio  transmitters.     From  these  stations 
go  approximately  3.500  radio  programs  a  week; 
2.850  from  New  York  and  875  from  San  Fran- 
Cisco.    On  a  dally  basis  this  means  approxi- 
mately 380   from   New  York  and    125   from 
San  Francisco.    From  New  York  the  prc^rams 
ars  divided  into  23  basic  languages  depending 
upoa  tbe  direction  of  the  program  and  from 
8an  Francisco  into  10  basic  languages  and  13 
dialects.     United   SUtea   station    operations 
are  also  carried  on  from  ABSI,  a  new  station 
In  Great  Britain,  and  from  stations  in  north 
Africa    and    Italy.     Tbe    United    States    will 
operate  36  transmitters  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
compared  with  more  than  60  of  the  Oermans 
and  46  of  the  Japanese.    The  combined  num- 
ber of  United  SUtes  and  United  Kingdom 
transmitters  is  leas  than  the  combined  num- 
ber of  sutlons  of  the  ensmy. 
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"The  War  Department  believes  that  both 
the  Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Servicea  are  performing  es- 
sential functions  overseas.  Approved  plans 
do  call  for  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
both  of  these  organizations,  and  as  military 
operations  expand,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
their  work  will  Increase. 

"No  further  militarization  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  and  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation la  planned.  As  you  know,  the 
Army  is  finding  it  difficult  to  remain  under 
the  present  manpower  ceiling  of  7,700,000 
men  and  still  furnish  all  military  personnel 
and  units  required  for  planned  operations. 
Because  of  our  manpower  limitations,  it  is 
mandatory  that  the  Office  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices and  the  Office  of  War  Information  be 
manned  so  far  as  possible  by  civilians." 

The  Domestic  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War 
Information  Is  recommended  to  receive 
•2.200,000,  which  is  1502.000  less  than  the 
1944  funds  and  t2e4.6S3  less  than  the  Budget 
estimates.  Tbe  new  Director,  Mr.  George 
Healy.  Jr.,  is  an  experienced  newspaperman, 
formerly  vice  president  and  treasurer  and 
managing  editor  of  tbe  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  leave 
from  his  paper  for  work  with  the  O.  W.  I. 
for  tbe  duration. 

Tbe  part  of  the  Domestic  Branch  is  clearly 
stated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  Mr. 
Healy's  statement,  found  in  full  commenc- 
ing on  page  241; 

"Tbe  Domestic  Branch  pla3r8  the  part  of  a 
service  institution  In  getting  information 
about  home-front  needs  to  the  American 
people.  Charged  with  responsibility  for 
their  Information  policies.  Office  of  War  In- 
formation works  with  Army,  Navy,  and  the 
civilian  agencies  as  counselor  and  colleague. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  provides  a  welcome 
service  to  newspapers,  radio,  magazines,  and 
other  mediums  of  public  expression  which 
carry  information  about  home-front  needs 
to  the  people.  These  privately  operated 
channels  depend  on  the  Domestic  Branch  of 
Office  of  War  Information  to  tell  them  what 
home-front  needs  require  greatest  attention. 

"May  I  call  to  your  attention  the  booklets 
which  you  have  before  you?  Page  2  of  your 
booklets  asserts  that  'a  well-informed  public 
is  America's  greatest  security.  The  Office  of 
War  Information  is  dedicated  to  that  prac- 
tical ideal.' 

"Office  of  War  Information  serves  as  a  co- 
ordinating and  liaison  agency  doing  four 
basic  jobs. 

"On  page  3  we  place  our  No.  1  Job:  Getting 
out  the  war  news  to  the  American  people. 
This  includes  home-front  information  as  well 
as  battle-front  information. 

"In  reality,  what  we  seek  to  do  is  to  see 
that  the  established  news-gathering  agencies 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  a  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  war's  progress.  Mr. 
Davis  and  1  consider  ourselves  advocates  for 
the  people  In  obtaining  prompt  release  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  all  the 
news  which  will  not  endanger  American  Uvea 
or  Jeopardize  the  American  cause.  Dally 
conferences  In  the  Director's  office  and  fre- 
quent constilUtions  at  the  Pentagon  and 
Navy  buildings  are  part  of  this  procedure. 

'The  Branch  Director  and  O.  W  I.  deputy 
directors  follow  a  similar  procedure  to  ob- 
tain prompt  release  of  adequate  home-front 
news  by  the  several  civilian  war  agencies. 
Developments  deserving  public  attention  fre- 
quently Involve  two  or  more  agencies,  and 
O.  W.  I.  tries  to  see  that  this  overlapping  does 
not  result  In  agencies  escaping  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  public  Informed. 

"The  respective  deputy  directors  are  as- 
signed to  specified  war  agendea  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  supervision  of  the  information 
programs  of  those  agencies.  Periodically  the 
information  officers  of  the  agencies  them- 
selves meet  in  the  O.  W.  I.  conference  room 
to  discuss  their  Joint  and  separate  problems. 
When  a  development  is  impending  which 
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might  concern  several  agencies,  an  O.  W.  1. 
deputy  takes  precautions  to  insure  that  re- 
sponsibility for  releasing  information  con- 
cerning this  development  Is  accepted  by  the 
proper  agericy. 

"In  addition  to  serving  the  various  agen- 
cles  as  information  consultants,  the  deputies 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  special  war  Informa- 
tion programs  concerning  the  agencies  to 
which  they  are  assigned. 

"Our  ask  No.  2  U:  'Eliminating  confusion 
by  coordinating  news  from  all  Government 
war  agencies. 

"No  matter  how  carefully  worded  an  official 
release  by  one  agency  may  be,  there  Is  a  pos- 
sibility that  this  announcement  will  go  be- 
yond the  functions  of  the  Issuing  agency 
and  refer  to  the  practices  or  policies  of  some 
other  agency.  O.  W.  I.  gives  the  second 
agency  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  refer- 
ences to  it  are  accurate.  There  are  cases 
also  where  a  release  by  one  agency  concerns 
a  problem  which  affects  several  other  agencies 
whose  expressions  should  be  published  with 
that  of  the  first  agency  if  the  public  Is  to 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  whole  problem. 

"Job  No.  3  of  this  Branch  Is:  'Enlisting 
public  support  ol  measures  deemed  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  such  as  avoid- 
ance of  careless  talk,  waste-paper  salvage, 
staying  on  the  Job,  and  Victory  garden 
planting.' 

"Under  the  philosophy  outlined  by  Con- 
gress for  this  Branch,  our  responsibility  is 
discharged  when  we  make  available  t4  estab- 
lished publishers,  broadcasters,  picture  pro- 
ducers, billboard  owners,  advertisers,  or  other 
regular  channels  of  expression,  information 
atKJUt  war  needs.  We  supply  tbe  varloxis 
mediums  with  facts  obtained  from  official 
sources  concerning  the  urgencj  of  war  needs. 
How  they  handle  these  facts  Is  their  decision. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  all  of  these  private  in- 
stitutions are  serving  patriotically  and  well 
as  avenues  through  which  Office  of  War  In- 
formation Informs  the  people  of  things  they 
can  do  to  help  the  war  effort. 

"Our  fourth  task  is:  'The  clearance  of  all 
speeches  and  statements  by  policy-making 
officials  In  the  executive  branch.  Also  clear- 
ance of  Government  printed  material  of  an 
Informational  nature.' 

"In  connection  with  the  latter  responsi- 
bility. Office  of  War  Information  has  'killed 
hundreds  of  publications  and  thousands  of 
propaganda  items  of  the  type  Congress 
wishes  eliminated.'  If  you  will  turn  the  page 
you  will  see  that  th.8  quotation  is  from  the 
Report  on  the  Reproduction  and  Distribution 
of  Printed  Matter  for  Executive  Agencies  to 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  submitted  by  the  Printing  and  Dis- 
tribution Control  Branch  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  on  March  25.  1944. 

"In  discharging  this  fourth  responsibility 
we  promote  conservation  by  eliminating  dup- 
lication and  waste  of  printed  material  and 
prevent  confusion  by  clearing  the  public 
speeches  and  magazine  articles  by  officials 
in  the  executive  branch.  In  this  Instance, 
clearance  means  checking  for  accuracy  with 
other  officials  whose  policies  or  practices 
might  be  involved. " 

The  Domestic  Branch  has  been  operating 
within  the  philosophy  prescribed  by  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  drastic  reductions 
that  were  made  In  the  appropriations  for 
this  fiscal  year.  The  current  appropriation 
of  $2,702,444  provided  funds  for  liquidation 
of  the  more  extensive  operations  that  were 
under  way  and  e295,335  will  have  been  ob- 
ligated for  that  purpose,  leaving  a  total  of 
f  2  407  109  for  other  operating  expenses  In 
1944.  The  Budget  estimate  of  »2,464.633  pro- 
vided an  Increase  of  $57,524  represented  by 
overtime  pay  absorbed  in  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
The  committee  has  provided  $2,200,000  which 
is  $2C4.107  less  than  the  1944  funds,  exclu- 
sive of  liquidation  funds,  and  $264,633  less 
than  the  Budget  estimates.  In  making  this 
decrease  the  committee  has  eliminated  the 
Surveys  Division  of  the  8i>eclal  Services  Bu- 


reau ($61,000)  and  a  contract  item  ($43.- 
500)  for  sampling  polls  of-  the  effect  of  do- 
mestic programs.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  may  be  desirable  but  are  not  a 
necessity.  With  the  home  front  better  or- 
ganized and  tbe  requirements  for  citizen  co- 
operation with  programs  more  clearly  es- 
tablished, the  committee  feels  that  as  the 
fiscal  year  1945  progresses  the  Domestic 
Branch  will  be  able  to  apply  the  remainder 
of  this  cut  without  Impairment  of  tbe  war 
effort. 

The  Domestic  Branch  is  fulfilling  an  Im- 
portant" function  as  now  organized  and  con- 
ducted and  the  committee  is  glad  to  report 
to  the  House  that  Its  action  at  the  last  ses- 
sion has  had  a  beneficial  effect  and  an  Im- 
proved service  from  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation on  the  home  front. 


0.  W.  I. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  SpeaKei,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement: 
Inasmuch  as  the  Office  of  War  Information 
is  primarily  a  news  organization,  the  public 
may  be  Interested  In  the  policies  which  It  Is 
following  In  dealing  with  news  of  the  Pres- 
idential campaign. 

We  are  a  war  agency,  staffed  by  members 
of  both  political  parties  or  of  no  party,  ex- 
isting to  serve  a  national  interest  which 
would  not  be  served  by  any  partisan  misrep- 
resentation or  misinterpretation  of  the  news. 
Our  Domestic  Branch  has  no  concern  with 
political  news;  its  sole  function  is  to  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  American  people  on 
the  status  and  progress  of  the  war  effort, 
and  the  war  policies,  activities,  and  alms  of 
the  Government. 

Our  Overseas  Branch,  however,  performing 
the  same  function  for  foreign  nations,  con- 
ducts a  more  general  news  service.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  furnish  news  to  American  citi- 
zens overseas,  whether  military  or  civilian: 
but  to  provide  foreign  peoples  with  such  news 
as  will  serve  our  objectives.  These  objectives 
are,  in  enemy  countries,  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  enemy  populations  and  thus  to 
promote  the  disintegration  of  the  enemy's 
war  effort;  in  enemy-occupied  countries,  to 
keep  alive  the  hoije  of  liberation  and  to  stim- 
ulate resistance  to  the  forces  of  occupation; 
in  neutral  countries,  to  convince  the  popu- 
lations of  the  inevitability  of  our  victory  and 
to  win  their  moral  support  to  our  cause;  and 
in  Allied  countries  to  counter  propaganda 
aimed  at  dividing  the  United  Nations,  to 
enhance  the  confidence  and  determination 
of  our  allies,  and  to  foster  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States— this  last  In 
the  confidence  that  the  more  foreign  peoples 
know  about  us  the  better  they  will  think  of 
us  amd  tbe  more  effective  shall  we  be  at  the 
peace  table. 

These  iftust  be  the  objectives  of  an  Ameri- 
can war  information  agency,  regardless  of 
what  administration  may  be  In  power;  they 
wUl  still  be  the  objectives  on  January  21. 
1945,  no  matter  who  may  have  been  Inaugu- 
rated as  President  the  day  before.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  followed  and  shall  ocntlnue 
to  follow  the  policy  laid  down  in  May  1943. 
with  my  complete  approval,  by  Robert  ■. 
Sherwood.  Director  of  the  Overseas  Branch. 
This  declaration,  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
never  been  published.  Is  as  follows : 


"We  should  advertise  and  dramatiae  ths 
fact  of  ths  campaign  and  the  free  election 
as  a  demonstration  of  American  democracy 
continuing  freely  In  the  midst  of  war.  Every 
attempt  should  be  made  to  create  the  best 
possible  impression  of  l»th  candidates,  with 
absolute  Impartiality;  for  one  or  the  other 
of  them  wUl  become  the  President  of  ths 
United  SUtes,  and  It  wlU  then  be  our  duty 
to  convince  the  world  of  his  good  faith,  his 
statesmanship,  and  his  wisdom  In  handling 
all  the  manifold  problems  of  the  war  and 
beyond  the  war." 

In  accordance  with  that  policy,  and  In  pur- 
suance of  the  objectives  outlined  In  the 
foregoing,  we  conduct  our  foreign  news  serv- 
ice. It  Is  as  accurate  and  truthful  as  possible 
but  Its  content  Is  determined  to  some  ex- 
tent by  the  Interest  of  foreign  audiences, 
most  of  whom  care  little  about  the  details 
of  American  politics.  Generally  speaking, 
what  they  want  to  know  about  the  forth- 
coming election  Is  simply  this:  Will  who- 
ever may  be  elected  be  determined  to  conduct 
the  war  to  complete  victory,  and  will  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  and  party  be  willing  to  co- 
operate with  other  nations  in  some  form  of 
collective  effort  to  keep  the  peace  hereafter? 

On  both  these  points  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation is  able  to  reassure  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Every  possible  nominee  of  either 
party  Is  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  to 
the  total  defeat  of  all  our  enemies;  and  the 
overwhelming  support  by  Congress  of  the 
Connally  and  Fulbrlgbt  resolutions,  the 
Mackinac  declaration  of  Republican  leaders, 
and  the  sUtements  of  administration  policy 
enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the 
second  point. 

Beyond  that,  much  news  of  great  Impor- 
tance to  the  American  public  Is  of  little  or 
no  interest  overseas.  This  Is  true  of  most 
purely  domestic  Issues:  though  the  self-gov- 
erning nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  Euch  neutral  democracies  as  Sweden  and 
Switzerland  have  a  good  deal  of  Interest  In 
the  workings  of  American  democracy,  and  In 
such  of  our  problems  as  happen  to  resemble 
problems  of  their  own.  In  such  cases  our 
staff  Is  under  Instruction  to  report  the  Issues 
objectively,  without  partisanship  or  editori- 
alizing on  either  side.  Otherwise  we  say  little 
about  domestic  issues  to  foreign  audiences. 
We  endeavor  to  maintain  a  general  balance 
between  Republican  and  Democratic  sUte- 
ments that  will  give  the  world  a  fair  Impres- 
sion of  tbe  principles  of  both  sides,  but  ws 
do  not  aim  at  a  rigid  mathematical  equality: 
we  make  as  wide  as  possible  a  selection  of 
quotations  from  political  personalities  of  all 
parties,  and  we  use  whaUver  there  may  be  In 
their  statements  that  serves  the  purposes  of 
a  war  agency  promoting  the  national  Interest 
abroad. 

The  policy  outlined  above  has  been  de- 
tailed, in  recent  months,  in  a  number  of  di- 
rectives to  the  staff  of  our  Overseas  Branch. 
The  full  text  of  those  directives  will  be  found 
In  the  report  of  our  hearings  before  the  Housa 
cf  RepresenUtlves  Appropriations  Commutes, 
which  wlU  soon  be  published. 


Montgomerjr  Ward  Seizure  Mutt  B« 
Probed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  24,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  the  administration 
has  attempted  to  abandon  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  initial  Montgomery  Ward 
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seisure,  yet  the  Issue  of  that  wanton  and 
unnecessary  act  Is  by  no  means  settled. 
The  Sunday  seizure  of  Its  subsidiary,  The 
Hummer  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  not 
directly  pertinent  to  my  remarks. 

The  House  committee  will  proceed  with 
Its  investigation  of  the  seizure  of  the 
parent  company  without  let  or  hindrance, 
so  that  the  American  people  may  settle 
In  their  own  minds  the  limits  of  the 
Executive  power.  Indeed,  the  House  in- 
vestigation may  well  cover  the  whole 
War  Labor  Board  set-up.  because  the 
Ward  seizure  is  merely  a  part  of  a  whole 
plan. 

The  action  of  the  administration  sets 
uneasy  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people;  they  want  to  know  the  motives, 
the  attitude  of  mind,  of  those  who 
prompted  that  action. 

The  Issue  is  presented  In  the  words  of 
the  Attorney  (General : 

Tb«  President  h&a  a  great  constitutional 
reacrve  of  power.  The  President  clearly  bad 
the  power  to  take  the  action  be  took  bere. 
Tbe  statute*  recognise  tbat  tbe  rlgbt  is 
there.  In  time  of  war.  It  Is  true  tbat  In 
taking  over  plants  tbe  Government  la  subject 
to  the  regulation  of  tbe  fifth  amendment 
(that  Is.  no  person  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law)  but  no  business  or  property  Is  .mmune 
to  his  order  •  •  •  particularly  in  time 
of  war,  the  court  aboukl  not  .ubstitute  Its 
Judgment  for  that  of  tbe  Executive. 

Virtually  all  Americans  heard  about 
the  initial  seizure  of  this  retail  organ- 
ization. The  War  Labor  Board  deter- 
mined in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
that  the  company  was  an  essential  war 
industry,  but  in  the  case  of  Sears-Roe- 
buck, engaged  in  the  same  business  and 
practically  with  the  same  set  of  facts 
surrounding  that  company,  the  War 
Labor  Board  held  that  Sears-Roebuck 
was  not  an  essential  war  industry. 

The  American  people  are  confused  by 
the  conflict  of  decisions  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  agencies.  No  man  in 
this  country  knows  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  over  his  property,  irre- 
spective of  military  necessity. 

The  public  supports  the  position  of  the 
company  in  its  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's illegal  action,  and  they  do  not 
believe  that  Montgomery  Ward  is  an  es- 
sential war  industry. 

At  no  time  did  the  Congress  contem- 
plate authorizing  the  President  to  take 
over  property  not  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  This  was  clearly  determined  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act.  The  issue  was  raised  at 
that  time  and  the  administration 
claimed  to  reject  any  thought  of  such 
purpose.  Hence,  no  specific  barrier  was 
then  raised  against  the  administration. 

The  subsequent  change  in  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  requires 
that  such  a  specific  statutory  barrier  be 
raised  by  the  Congress.  To  this  end.  the 
House  Investigating  Committee  must  de- 
termine the  facts  to  support  such  con- 
gressional action. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that 
the  Government  exceeded  its  rights,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple support  this  view.    I  am  constrained 


to  believe  that  the  ma;  ority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  refuse  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment seizure  of  pimts  that  are  not 
engaged  in  the  war  in  iustry,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  War  Li  bor  Board's  de- 
cisions. 

Thoughtful  America  as  know  that  such 
illegal  seizure  is  ident  cal  with  the  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  a  ts  of  the  dictators 
whom  our  armed  force  s  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  overthrow.  Yet  at  home  the 
same  issue  arises.  '  This  unnecessary 
seizure  of  Montgomer  Ward  cannot  be 
Justified  by  the  widest  stretch  of  the 
imagination.  Only  ca  ?ricious  and  irre- 
sponsible officials  woUd  attempt  such 
action. 

The  courts  have  not  shown  themselves 
disposed  to  assume  \he  responsibility 
involved  in  interpretin  j  and  applying  the 
basic  law.  due  to  the  paramount  power 
of  the  Executive.  T  le  action  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  excl  iding  labor  imions 
from  the  conspiracy  restraint  of  the 
Antitrust  Act  in  the  Hutchinson  case 
from  St.  Louis,  which  involved  carpen- 
ters' and  teamsters'  ,  urisdictional  dis- 
putes, and  in  the  Jer  ;ey  trucking  case, 
wherein  the  Court  helc  that  farmers  had 
to  pay  union  truckers  i  xtra  to  haul  their 
produce  into  New  Ycrk  City  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  Antiracketeer- 
ing  Act  barred  such  extra-pay  require- 
ment under  the  circumstances  of  that 
case,  clearly  show  that  the  Court,  In  fail- 
ing to  interpret  the  »asic  law.  implies 
that  the  Congress  mus ;  again  do  what  it 
had  already  done.  T  le  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Antiracket  »ering  Act  clearly 
shows  that  the  bill  was  so  broad  as  to  in- 
clude all  persons  wit  lout  naming  any 
group  or  class. 

The  Congress  Is  thu  last  bulwark  of 
American  freedom.  C  apricious  and  ir- 
responsible ofiBcials  tike  advantage  of 
the  chaos  of  war.  unde  ■  the  cloak  of  war 
necessity,  to  further  tl^eir  personal  am- 
bitions and  schemes. 

Philosopher  H.  D.  Tfcoreau.  In  his  Es 
say  on  Civil  £>isobedie4ce,  1849,  says: 

There  will  never  be 
lightened   State   until 


recognize  the  individual 
dependent  power,  from 
power  and  authority  are 
him  accordingly. 


really  free  and  en- 
tl  le   State   comes   to 


>s  a  higher  and  In- 
wblch  aU  Its  own 
derived,  and  treats 


The  issue  in  the  initi  eU  Ward  case  and 


the  action  of  certain 
cials  requires  that  the 
ing  Committee  make  a 
gation. 
I  quote  another  view 


government  offl- 
iouse  Investigat- 
learching  investi- 


Whatever  crushes  Individuality  is  despot 


ism,  by  whatever  name  It 


may  be  called. 


Only  last  week  in  W  ishington,  an  in- 
cident arose  which  I  tplnk  perfectly  il- 
lustrates the  possible 
capricious  and  irrespoiisible  acts  by  of- 
ficials. The  press  repor  ted  that  a  police- 
man arrested  a  street  c  ir  motorman  for 
a  traffic  violation.  W  tnesses  said  the 
policeman  motioned  the 
then  stepped  into  its  pa 
car,  the  officer  wrote  o  it  a  traffic  sum- 
mons as  the  car  proceitded  to  the  next 
stop,  opposite  the  Treasx  ry.  En  route  the 
policeman  and  the  motorman  discussed 


car  forward  and 
h.   Boarding  the 


the  merits  of  the  case.  The  press  re- 
ports that  the  motorman  stated  he  was 
"burned  up,"  smd  thereupon  stopped  the 
car.  While  policeman  and  passengers 
stared,  the  motorman  gathered  up  his 
lunch  box  and  change  carrier  and  quit 
the  Job.  In  seconds,  street  cars  were 
lined  up  behind  the  stalled  vehicle  and 
passengers,  piling  out  of  the  cars  into 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  blocked  automo- 
bile traffic.  That  was  a  small  matter,  but 
in  Detroit  at  the  same  time  a  Foremen's 
Union  strike  caused  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce and  deliver  250  P-38's,  fighting 
planes  badly  needed  at  this  time.  The 
armed  forces  must  not  be  made  to  sub- 
mit to  capricious  whims,  and  they  will 
hold  those  accountable  at  home  who  im- 
pede the  war  efforts. 

Had  the  policeman  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  his  ill-considered  action,  the 
incident  would  not  have  arisen.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Ward  seizure.  Irre- 
sponsible officialdom  must  be  curbed  be- 
fore the  consequences  ultimately  destroy 
us.  The  House  investigating  committee 
has  a  necessary  duty  to  perform;  not  be- 
cause the  Ward  plant  was  seized,  but 
because  any  non-war  plant  was  or  could 
be  seized. 

The  words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  spoken 
in  1768,  are  as  true  today  as  when  they 
were  uttered: 

They  make  a  rout  about  universal  liberty 
without  considering  that  all  that  is  to  be 
valued,  or  indeed  can  be  enjoyed  by  individ- 
uals. Is  private  liberty.  Political  liberty  Is 
good  only  so  far  as  It  produces  private  liberty. 

The  seizure  of  the  Hummer  Manufac- 
turing Co.  plant  on  May  21,  which  Is  so 
recent  that  it  has  not  fully  developed, 
does,  however,  raise  certain  fundaments^ 
questions. 

In  that  case  I  note  the  President  cited 
his  authority  for  seizure,  but  the  Army 
Public  Relations  officer  announced,  ac- 
cording to  the  press: 

That  the  wage  scale  approved  by  an  order 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  on  AprU  14  would 
be  paid.  With  a  general  increase  of  4  cent* 
an  hour,  this  ranges  from  60  cents  to  $1.24 
an  hour. 

The  authority  cited  by  the  President 
for  his  action  also  contains  the  provision 
that- 
Such  plant,  •  •  •  while  so  possessed, 
shall  be  operated  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  were  in  el- 
fect  at  the  time  possession  of  such  plant 
•     •     •     was  taken. 

When  possession  of  any  plant  has  been 
taken  •  •  •  (the  Government  or  the 
imlon)  may  apply  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  a  change  in  wages  or  other  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  employment  •  •  •.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  application  and  after  such 
hearings  and  investigations  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary, such  Board  may  order  any  changes. 

The  clear  mandate  of  the  statute 
would  seem  to  reqiUre  an  order  of  the 
Board  after  May  21, 1944,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment took  possession. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
follow  the  clear  will  of  Congress  makes  It 
essential  that  the  House  investigating 
committee  investigate  thoroughly,  and 
do  so  without  delay. 
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Rent  Control  in  Minneapolis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUrSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Omcx  OF  Price  ADMiNisraATioK. 

Washington,  D  C.  May  15. 1944. 

The  Honorable  John  W  McCormack, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.   McCormack:    Every   Member  of 
Congress,  I  understand,  recently  received  a 
copy  of  a  booklet  with  an  orange  cover  on 
which  there  appeared  "Exposed  Warner  Al-    ' 
leges  Report  by  O.  P.  A  Psychologically  Is  an    ' 
Intended  Fraud."  ! 

We  cannot  let  charges  of  this  nature  go 
unchallenged.  So  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  ; 
a  reply  to  Mr.  Warner  by  Paul  M.  Green,  j 
Director  of  Accounting  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration.  If  you  wUl  read  this  you 
will  agree,  1  believe,  that  there  has  been  no 
misrepresentation  in  our  presentation.  It 
followed  recognized  practice  of  real-estate  ac- 
counting and  made  no  claims  for  concl visions 
not  warranted  by  facts  shown. 

Maximum  legal  rents  In  Minneapwlis  were 
established  at  the  levels  of  March  1,  1942, 
about  20  percent  above  the  1934-36  low 
lev^l  of  the  depression.  At  that  time  non- 
farm  real  estate  foreclosures  in  the  Minne- 
apolis area  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  17 
years.  By  1943  they  had  declined  from  a 
depression  high  of  2,302  In  1933  to  an  18- 
year  low  of  73.  A  recent  survey  disclosed  that 
during  the  first  year  of  rent  control  Min- 
neapolis rental  housing  was  In  a  substan- 
tially better  operating  position  than  in  each 
of  the  yeais  1939,^940.  1941.  and  also  showed 
Improvement  over  1942.  Even  Mr.  Warner, 
it  Is  worth  noting,  does  not  deny  that  resi- 
dential rental  real  estate  Is  doing  consider- 
ably better  nnder  wartime  rent  control  than 
it  did  before  the  war. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bo\VLia, 

Administrator. 

Offjce  of  Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  9.  1944. 

President.  Constitution  Forever.  Inc., 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Warner:  A  booklet  attacking  the 
statements  made  In  the  publication.  Income 
and  Expense  Under  Rent  Control— Mlnneap>o- 
lis  Rental  Housing,  has  reached  our  office. 
I  shall  attempt  to  answer  the  i^jeclflc  and 
Implied  criticisms  of  the  accounting  survey 
set  forth  In  your  booklet  as  well  as  corre- 
spondence will  permit. 

Among  other  duties,  my  office  Is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  collecting  operat- 
ing revenue  and  expense  data  from  rental 
properties  for  submission  to  the  Rent  De- 
partment of  O.  P.  A.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  there  Is  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Rent  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Accounting  Service  within  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  The  publication 
you  have  criticized  was  prepared  by  the  Rent 
Department  on  the  basis  of  data  Included  In 
the  report  of  the  Office  of  Acourtlng  Service 
on  the  operating  experience  of  Mlnnneapolls 
property  owners. 


1.  ma  or  Btrnwr 
It  is  stated  on  page  9  of  your  booklet  that 
the  survey  was  made  In  the  early  summer 
monttis  of  1943,  and  the  Implication  Is  made 
that  O.  P.  A.  waited  9  months  to  release  the 
report.  Our  records  show  tbat  the  account- 
ante  left  Washington,  D.  C.  for  Minneapolis 
on  September  27.  1943,  and  left  your  city  on 
November  5,  1943.  Our  report  to  the  Rent 
Department  was  dated  November  13,  1943, 
and  the  Rent  Department  published  their 
analysis  in  February  1944. 

a.  NET  operatwc  income 
The  statement  Is  made  on  the  same  pag« 
that  "the  terms  'net  operating  income"  and 
'total  expense"  as  used  In  O.  P.  A.  chart  1  are 
but  a  half  truth"  and  upon  this  statement 
you  have  based  practically  all  your  conclu- 
sions. Yet  you  have  admitted  that  If  a  per- 
son took  time  to  read  the  explanations  of  the 
chart  the  correct  Interpretation  would  be 
evident. 

You  have  criticized  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"net  operating  income"  primarily  because  In- 
terest and  depreciation  were  not  included  In 
Its  determination.     (In  regard  to  our  exclu- 
sion of  Interest  on  investment,  please  refer 
to  Accountants'  Handbook,  pp.  144  and  145, 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1943  )     In  support  of  this 
position,  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr  J.  L.  Lone- 
gren   is  presented  wherein  he  defines  gross 
operating  income,  net  t^)erating  income,  and 
total  expenses,  assuming  that  all  these  terms 
were  used  in  the  same  statement  of  opera- 
tions.    Mr.  Lonegren  has  been  asked  to  de- 
fine terms  removed  from  their  context  and, 
as  a  result,  his  definitions  cannot  be  accepted 
as  valid.    Contrary  to  Mr.  Lonegren's  defini- 
tions. If  these  terms  are  used  In  the  same 
statement,  the  amount  of  Interest  Incurred 
on  borrowed  money.  Including  debt  discount 
and  expense  properly  amortized  during  the 
year,  and  income  and  profits  taxes  accrued 
would  be  excluded  from  operating  expenses 
in  determining  net  Income  from  operations. 
Financial  expenses  must  be  considered  In  de- 
termining net  profit  but  they  are  not  oper- 
ating expenses.     It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Lonegren  Included  Income  and  profits  taxes 
accrued  since  they  are  not  an  expense.    They 
are  a  charge  against  net  profit  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.    Dnlss  there  Is  a  profit,  there 
Is  no  income  and  proflu  tax.     Technically 
speaking,    there    Is   serious    question    as    to 
whether  they  accrue  since  they  cannot  be  de- 
termined until  the  year  end.    Also,  you  do  not 
follow  Mr.  Lonegren  In  yoxor  discussion  of  In- 
terest since  he  properly  qualifies  It  as  Inter- 
est on  funds  borrowed  and  you  show  Interest 
on  the  actual  value  of  tbe  land;  the  actual 
replacement  cost  of  the  buUdlngs  and  their 
fiirnlture  and  equipment  (less  depreciation) 
regardless  of  Its  debt  ratio. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  September 
1941  Issue  of  the  National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
wherein  Mr,  W.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  Govern- 
ing Council  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management.  In  an  article  on  management 
accounting,  uses  the  terms  "total  expenses"' 
and  "net  operating  Income"  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  these  terms  are  used  by  O.  P.  A. 

This  office  recognizes  the  depreciation  of 
fixed  assets  as  an  expense,  but  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  arrive  at  an  amount  for  net  oper- 
ating Income  before  depreciation.  This  prac- 
tice has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  It  has  been 
absolutely  Impossible  to  find  any  reasonable 
record  of  depreciation.  Minneapolis  prop- 
erties do  not  show  depreciation  on  their  rec- 
ords even  though  you  properly  point  out  that 
It  Is  an  Important  element  of  expense.  Any 
accountant  from  our  staff  Is  ready  at  all  times 
to  report  depreciation  on  the  property  If  It 
can  be  shown  that  reasonable  depreciation 
has  been  recorded.  As  you  well  know,  records 
on  property  operated  by  management  com- 
panies are.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  set 


up  to  furnish  reporte  to  the  owner  showing 
cash  received  and  cash  disbursed.    In  order  to 
determine  the  depreciation  on  such  property, 
if  it  can  be  determined  at  all,  the  accountant 
would  be  forced  to  visit  the  owner  personally 
and  convince  him  that  it  is  to  the  owner's 
advantage  to  submit  copies  of  his  income-tax 
returns  for  examination.    Such  a  procedtire 
would  be  not  only  costly  but  extremely  cum- 
bersome.   Tbe  records  maintained  by  persons 
operating  their  own  property  are  also  Incom- 
plete.   In  these  cases  it  U  usually  necessary 
to   develop   the   records   from   check   stubs, 
scraps    of    paper,    and    other    miscellaneous 
sources  with  the  difficult  Job  of  separating 
personal  from  business  transactions  and  find- 
ing all  the  data  necessury  to  determine  the 
operator's  Income  and  expenses.    The  weight 
of  accouutlng  opinion  seems  to  be  that  even 
if  we  could  have  determined  the  depreciation 
charges,  those  charges  should  have  been  based 
on   original   cost   and    not   on   replacement 
value  as  shown  In  your  figures.     Graham,  In 
volume    15    of    the    Accounting    Review,   as 
quoted  in  the  1943  Accountants'  Handbook, 
page  811.  states:   "This  argument  (that  de- 
preciation   Included    In    operating    charges 
should  be  based  on  replacement  cost)  Is  di- 
rected  more   toward    the   determination   of 
selling  prices  than  to  an  accounting  for  prof- 
Its     Undoubtedly  many  of  the  data  employed 
in  accounting  for  profits    •     •    •    are  an  In- 
valuable aid  to  the  management  in  deter- 
mining future  selling  prices  and  In  estimat- 
ing what  the  results  of  future  years  may  be. 
Recognition  of  this  fact,  however,  does  not 
Imply  that  predictions  as  to  the  future  should 
be  Injected  Into  the  summary  of  past  opera- 
tions, or  that  the  costs  Involved  In  the  com- 
putation of  profits  for  a  past  period  deter- 
mine selling  prices  for  a  future  period."     The 
determination   of   interest   expense   actually 
incurred  poses  the  same  problems  plus  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  secrecy  which  often 
surrounds  this  element  of  expense.   Up  to  the 
present  time  any  advantages  that  might  be 
obtained  have  not  appeared  to  be  important 
enough  to  warrant  undertaking  the  tremen- 
dous job  of  searching  out  these  elements  of 
expense. 

3.    DETBRREO    MAINTKNANCX 

You  have  stated  that  "any  sound  business- 
man knows  that  a  reserve  must  be  built  now 
to  pay  for  deferred  maintenance  which  will 
require   to   be   performed   later."      (Warner, 
page  19).     However,  there  Is  some  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  true  deferred  mainte- 
nance  that  "must  be  performed  later."    Cer- 
tainly you  are  not  contending  that  interior 
painting  formerly  necessary  to  maintain  the 
earning  power  of  your  property  but  now  made 
unnecessary  In  the  present  market  for  rental 
property  Is  a  maintenance  expense  that  must 
be  made  good  In  the  future.    There  may  be 
some  true  deferred  maintenance  existing  to- 
day because  of  the  lack  of  material  and  labor 
supply  but  your  claim  is  grossly  exaggerated. 
My  office  has  extensive  material  available  to 
establish   this   point.      Further,    you    have 
stated  that  "every  sane  apartment-house  op- 
CTator  is  setting  aside  a  reserve  for  future 
expenses  of  repair  and  maintenance."    In  our 
examination  of  property  records  in  Minne- 
apolis and  In  other  cities  we  have  not  been 
able  to  find  such  provision  being  made  and 
reflected  in  the  books  and  records. 
«.  INCOME   REBnms 
You  have  objected,  on  page  14,  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  net  operating  income  (as  de- 
fined m  the  O.  P.  A.  publication)  less  Interest 
and  depreciation  results  In  profit.    The  state- 
ment would  have  been  more  Inclusive  If  it 
had  also  spelled  out  the  fact  that  the  same 
calculation  may  result  In  a  negative  ivofit 
figure  known  as  a  loss.    However,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  loss  is  implied,  since  this  tl  gen- 
erally accepted  terminology. 
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In  joar  criticism  ot  the  above  statement 
•  table  la  |iiiwiiMiil  wbicb,  according  to  your 
▼lews,  prow  tte  •tetement  "fallacious"  and 
ft  awitptlon.  Let  us  ezamiite  tbe  case  pre- 
MBted. 

First,  you  have  assumed  an  arbitrary  value 
for  purposes  of  calculating  Interest  and  de- 
predation. The  basis  of  the  value  given  to 
this  hypothetical  property  Is  known  only  to 
you.  but  it  Is  apparent  that  the  amount  of 
tntWMt  and  depreciation  can  be  varlea  by 
the  value  used.  Secondly,  you  have 
ilngly  used  hypothetical  Interest  In  your 
calculation — interest  that  is  neither  paid  nor 
accniad. 

The  gross  rental  income  of  the  property 
producing  $188  net  operating  income  amounts 
to  »465  per  unit,  or  $11,160  for  the  24-unlt 
building  you  have  assumed  in  the  lllustra- 
tlan.  The  present  value  of  the  theoretical 
property  is  74  times  tbe  gross  rental  which 
would  be  high  under  normal  conditions  and 
is  cqjedally  inflated  in  comparison  with  the 
depressed  conditions  you  ascribe  to  Minne- 
apolis real  estate  at  the  present  time.  As  a 
result,  the  depreciation  and  Interest  flgiires 
OMd  by  you  are  inflated  even  if  some  way 
eould  be  found  to  Justify  your  basic  reason- 
Inf.  Tbe  conclusions  which  you  draw  from 
UUa  pnaentatlon  and  expect  the  reader  to 
draw  are  fallacious.  You  have  asstuned  the 
property  to  be  worth  $84,000.  and  In  your  cal- 
culations you  have  applied  6-percent  Interest 
on  $84,000.  The  only  conclusion  possible  In 
accordance  with  Mr.  Lonegren's  letter  is  that 
the  property  must  have  a  mortgage  .igainst  it 
for  the  full  present  value.  Consequently,  the 
owner's  equity  In  this  prop>erty  would  be  zero. 
and  the  return  upon  the  owner's  equity  would 
be  Infinite.  Tour  statement  on  tbe  same  page 
that  "A  landlord  is  entitled  to  a  percentage 
net  return  on  bis  investment"  is  not  now 
Dot  never  has  been  true.  As  a  real-estate 
you  iuiow  that  at  all  tunes  there  have 
thouHands  of  properties  tbat  have  not 
•amed  encugh  to  cover  their  operating  costs 
when  depreciation  has  been  properly  deter- 
mined. There  are  many  and  varied  causes  for 
this  sltiiatlon;  but  it  exists,  has  existed  in  the 
past,  and  in  all  probability  will  continue  to 
ezlat  In  the  future.  As  this  is  the  case  under 
■acmal  juslness  oondltions,  there  is  no  re- 
90nslbility  on  O.  P.  A.  to  attempt  to  alter  it 
at  the  present  time.  Your  so-called  net  oper- 
ating deficit  might  better  be  labeled  "Re- 
txim.  desired  by  landlord  less  net  operating 
Income."  No  financial  statement  based  upon 
accepted  accounting  principles  will  show  im- 
puted Interest  as  an  operating  expense  as 
yours  baa  done. 


s.  Faoftaii  STTxvzTZD 

Tou  have  objected   to  the  propertlee  In- 
cluded  In    tbe   Minneapolis  survey   because 
■oaie  may  have  been  secured  from  manage- 
ment companies.    Tbe  sole  criticism  appears 
to  rest  upon  a  misconception  of  law  and  fact. 
A  management  company,  operating  property 
for  an  owner,  acta  as  an  agent  of  the  owner, 
the  laws  of  ageitcy  apply  to  this  relatlon- 
■hlp.     Tlie  owner  does  not  lose  control  of 
tbe  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  repair 
and  maintenance.    Is  this  not  the  same  situ- 
ation that  exists  when  the  owner  manages 
the  property?     Further,  your  generalization 
that  few,  tf  any.  properties  operated  by  man- 
agement concema  are  powataatd  for  perma- 
nent estate  la  not  bn  agresBBaBi  with  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  ftam  from  a  study  of 
properties  operated  by  management  concerns. 
Many  properties  may  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  management  concerns  for  sale,  and  institu- 
tions that  have  acquired  bankrupt  property 
may  turn  it  over  to  these  compianies  for  oper- 
ation;  but  your  sUtement  implies  that  all 
property  manacad  by  these  companies  is  of 
this  type.   This  la  not  In  accord  with  the  con- 
clusions dravm  from  the  study  of  managa- 
ment-company  records  from  coast  to  coast. 
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desired  point  have  no  foundation  whatever. 
If  you  have  any  trace  of  support  for  such  con- 
tentions. I  shall  appreciate  your  stating  the 
specific  buildings  which  you  think  were  se- 
lected to  show  a  desired  result  and  also  citing 
competent  accounting  authority  to  show  any 
place  where  you  may  think  that  our  ac- 
coimtlng  methods  have  been  Incorrect. 
Very  truly  yours. 

PAxn.  M.  Orxzm. 
Director  of  Accounttrif. 


More  Aboot  Swapping  Horses  in  a  Stream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  PFfAii-,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Cumberland  News.  Cumberland,  Md., 
of  May  24,  1944: 

MOaa  ABOUT  SWAPPING  HORSI8  IN  A  BTBKAM 

This  newspaper  has  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  President  Lincoln,  reputed  author  of  the 
saying  about  swapping  horses  while  crossing 
the  stream,  never  hesitated  to  change  horses 
when  the  national  welfare  and  safety  de- 
manded it.  He  changed  them  frequently 
until  he  found  the  right  kind  of  horses. 
Just  as  the  Nation  changed  horses  In  the  In- 
ception of  the  great  ClvU  War  when  it  sent 
Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  The  historical 
reminder  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  new  dealers  and  their  huge  army  of 
Federal  pay-rollers  are  making  use  of  the 
Lincoln  saying  In  this  campaign  Just  as 
they  did  In  the  third-term  campaign. 

But  the  Lincoln  practice  was  not  the  only 
one.  There  are  numerous  historical  In- 
stances of  horse-swapping  while  crossing 
streams  made  to  great  advantage. 

In  November  1917.  Georges  Clemenceau 
took  over  the  supreme  command  in  France's 
darkest  hour  of  the  First  World  War,  ousting 
the  wabbling  Malvy  cabinet  and  organizing 
a  real  victory  cabinet. 

In  March  1918  the  Allies,  in  another  black 
hour — a  black  hour — displaced  the  generals 
In  command  and  made  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  allied 
armies,  one  of  the  most  vital  steps  taken 
toward  ultimate  victory. 

In  December  1916  the  British  King  and 
Parliament  ousted  Herbert  Asqtilth  as  Prime 
Minister  and  made  Lloyd  George  supreme. 
The  First  World  War  began  In  1914. 

A  strikingly  comparable  political  situation 
to  that  which  exists  today  obtained  In  1918. 
President  Wilson  made  a  partisan  political 
plea  to  the  American  people  before  the  fall 
elections  to  give  him  a  Congress  that  would 
uphold  his  policies — a  rubber-stamp  Con- 
gress. Although  this  country  was  still  at 
war,  and  there  was  uncertainty  In  the  public 
mind  as  to  how  long  it  would  continue,  the 
voters  of  the  United  States  answered  by  elect- 
tag  an  anti-Wilson  Congress.  That  is  to  say, 
they  changed  horses  while  yet  crossing  the 
stream.  They  objected  to  being  told  that 
there  was  an  indispensable  man  in  the  White 
House,  yet.  despite  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  all  the  Wilson  policies  in  1920,  the  United 
States  went  on  to  achieve  greater  and  greater 
things  along  the  path  of  Its  political  destiny. 
In  the  present  global  war,  another  vital 
change  was  made  on  the  Allied  side  also  in 
another  dark  hour.     Great  Britain  had  de- 
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Glared  war  on  Germany  (September  3.  1939), 
and  thus  had  entered  upon  its  greatest  strug- 
gle for  existence:  but  on  May  10.  1940,  It  de- 
cided that  changing  horses  In  the  middle  of 
the  stream  was  necessary,  and  it  reformed 
Its  government  entirely,  making  Winston 
Churchill  prime  minister,  succeeding  the  ap- 
peaser  Chamberlain. 

But  the  present  Incumbent  of  the  White 
House,  who  is  being  rated  by  his  supporters 
as  the  Indispensable  man  of  the  hour,  him- 
self, repudiated  that  theo-y  In  the  course 
of  a  speech  delivered  April  18.  1932,  at  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  with  partlcxUa:-  reference  tc  the 
horse-swapping  Idea. 

"There  will  be  many  In  this  Nation  dur- 
ing the  coming  months."  be  said,  "who  will 
Imolore  you  not  to  swap  hcrses  while  cross* 
Ing  a  stream;  there  will  be  others  who  will 
laughingly  tell  you  that  tlie  appeal  should 
have  been  worded.  'Do  not  swap  toboggans 
while  you  are  sliding  downhUl.'  But  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  mere  truthful,  the 
more  accurate,  plea  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  should  be  this:  'If  the  old  car  In 
spite  of  frequent  emergency  repairs,  has 
been  bumping  along  downliiU  on  only  two 
cylinders  for  8  long  years,  it  Is  time  to  get 
another  car  that  will  start  uphUl  on  all 
four.* " 

The  phrase  "for  3  long  years,"  should  now 
read  "for  almost  12  long  years,"  with  which 
slight  alteration  the  analogy  Is  as  applicable 
now.  even  more  so,  as  It  was  when  originally 
proffered. 


Address  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of 
Utah,  on  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Birobidjan  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  29  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  S),1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  on  May  16, 
1944,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  Jew- 
ish autonomous  region,  Birobidjan,  In 
the  U.  S.  S  R.,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  American 
Birobidjan  committee — Ambijan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  Indeed  to  meet  again 
with  the  Ambljan  Comnflttee  tonight. 
Especially  on  such  an  occj  sion  as  the  tenth 
annlveisary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Jewish  autonomous  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union— Birobidjan.  And  especially  at  the 
moment  when  the  Unlt<id  Nations  stand 
poLsed  for  the  final  blow  at,'alnst  fascism 

Eight  years  ago.  when  we  met  together 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  to  honor  the  man 
who  was  then  the  represer  tatlve  of  his  great 
country  to  ours— Alexande- TroyanovBky.  It 
was  also  to  consider  the  rescue  of  some  1,000 
Jewish  famUles  from  the  tragedy  which  fas- 
cism was  making  of  their  lives.  The  Jews 
IB  Oennany  and  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  eastern  Burope  were  tbe  first  to  learn  the 
full  meaning  of  faaclam — as  it  is  now  known 
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around  the  globe.  Hitler  was  consolidating 
his  power  In  the  newly  organised  Thlro  Reich. 
His  ideology  was  still  a  matter  of  debate  out- 
side the  borders  of  the  unhappy  countries 
where  the  people  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
power  of  its  blows.  There  was  still  easy  talk 
about  the  trains  running  on  time  In  Italy, 
complacent  opinion  on  order  coming  out  of 
chaos  In  Germany,  order  restored  by  one 
strong  man. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  So- 
viet Union  were  the  first  to  call  out  to  an 
unheeding  world  for  unity  against  this  new 
order — this  common  foe.  It  was  they  who 
pointed  to  collaboration  among  the  great 
free  nations  to  save  the  world  from  the  fire 
and  the  sword. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  recently  com- 
pleted conference  of  the  International  Lal>or 
Office,  where  the  vmity  welded  on  bloody 
battlefields  is  beginning  to  be  practiced  in 
the  corridors  of  peace — I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  another  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
that  great  cotmtry.  It  was  clear  to  all  the 
delegates  at  the  I.  L.  O.  conference  that  the 
hope  of  a  hlg^  standard  of  living  in  peace  is 
Intimately  related  to  attaining  tbe  objective 
of  full  employment.  The  productive  possi- 
bilities of  full  employment  Impress  us  most 
strikingly  when  we  recall  that  It  was  possible 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  raise  the  standards 
of  its  people  by  conscious  effort.  Unbeliev- 
able improvement  took  place  as  5-year  plan 
succeeded  6-year  plan.  It  took  the  war  to 
show  the  whole  world  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  used  the  skills  of  Its  own  scientists, 
professional  people,  managers,  and  workers 
to  bring  about  not  only  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  standards  of  living  of  its  p>eople, 
but  in  addition  it  has  created  the  apparent 
miracle  of  the  Bed  Army. 

The  Red  Army  has  covered  Itsell  with  un- 
dying glory.  It  has  earned  the  admiration 
and  the  gratitude  of  aU  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. What  is  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
many  that  went  Into  the  making  of  this 
great  army? 

It  is  an  army  that  is  composed  of  as  many 
peoples  as  go  Into  the  family  of  nations 
which  is  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. These  peoples — Mongols,  White 
Russians.  Georgians.  Ukrainians,  Jews — 
thank-s  to  the  far-sighted  policy  of  their 
government  in  regard  to  national  minori- 
ties— ^received  more  than  the  legal— consti- 
tutional—right  of  full  equality.  They  were 
given  every  opportunity  and  encouragement 
to  live  as  equals.  The  history  of  Birobidjan — 
whose  anniversary  as  the  Jewish  Autonomous 
Region  we  are  marking  here  tonight — Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  that  policy.  It  was 
to  fulfill— to  implement  the  equal  rights  of 
the  Jewish  people  that  the  Russian  Oovem- 
ment  set  aside  for  them  a  territory.  Its  set- 
tlers would  then  add  to  their  general  rights 
as  citizens  representation  on  the  national 
councils  of  the  family  of  nations  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  The  true — the  genuine  equality 
which  is  shared  by  all  the  national  groups 
In  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  the  wa:  to 
all  the  world.  It  Is  the  unshakable  founda- 
tion from  which  Jewish  soldiers  In  the  Red 
Army  were  able  to  strike  such  heroic  blows — 
strike  hard — against  the  murderers  who  were 
exterminating  their  brother  Jews  with  ma- 
chine-gun bullets — fired  Into  their  backs — 
as  they  stood  on  the  edges  of  the  common 
graves  they  bad  themselves  been  forced  to 
dig. 

Fascism  and  Hitler  have  only  slavery — 
tortiu*— death  in  sealed  gas  chambers  to 
offer  to  national  minorities.  The  Soviet 
Union  gave  them  full  and  untrammeled 
equality.  Hitler  used  antl-Bemltlfn  as  a 
banner  with  which  to  rally  the  peum  of  the 
earth  into  his  legions  of  death.  In  the  So- 
viet Union.  anti-Semitism  Is  severely  pun- 
ished as  treason  against  the  entire  nation. 


Tlie  debate  agatnst  Hitler  and  his  morality 
la  now  being  conducted  in  simple,  funda- 
mental language.  His  dr^am  of  world  con- 
quest liee  crumbled  In  the  ruins  left  by  the 
pounding  he  Is  getting  from  the  skies  over 
hU  fortress.  His  plans  for  lebensraum  are 
left  weakened  for  the  kill  by  the  most  power- 
ful blow.^  of  all— the  blows  at  Stalingrad,  the 
defense  of  Leningrad,  the  beating  at  Moaoow. 
the  crushing  defeat  at  Sevastopol.  The 
united  might  of  the  United  Nations  led  by 
the  United  States,  the  U  8.  8.  R..  and  Great 
Britain,  will  seal  his  doom. 

Democratic  America  hates  fascism  and  all 
It  stands  for 

To  the  American  people,  the  ideal  ol  unity 
and  of  equal  rights  for  national  minorities 
Is  part  ol  our  great  heritage.  Oior  country 
was  settled  and  has  grown  Into  Its  powerful 
present  from  multi-national  and  racial  be- 
ginnings. Our  strength  la  the  strength 
brought  to  otir  shores  by  all  the'  national 
groups  who  came  here  longing  to  be  free. 
These  pioneers  of  Uberty  founded  a  great 
nation. 

Its  charter  of  Uberty.  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  the  first  to  say  for  aU  the 
world  to  hear.  '"That  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  all  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  Inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The 
author  of  that  Declaration  made  no  reserva- 
tions separating  freedom  from  happiness  nor 
relegating  them  to  one  section  of  the  popu- 
lation as  against  the  other — granting  them 
to  Gentiles  but  not  to  Jews.  "The  equal 
rights  of  man  and  the  happiness  of  every 
Individual."  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  "are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legitimate  ob-. 
JecU  of  government."  Today  these  equal 
rights  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  "four 
freedoms"  of  President  Roosevelt  are  being 
fought  for  and  won  on  a  battlefield  that 
covers  the  earth. 

To  Insure  the  rights  of  all  people  to  equal- 
ity, to  assure  their  right  to  work  out  their 
own  destinies  freed  forever  from  the  threat 
of  enslavement  and  domination  by  a  "mas- 
ter race,"  a  united  peace  must  follow  a 
united  victory.  The  friendship  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  war  mtist 
be  followed  by  a  permanent  unit,  a  perma- 
nent alliance.  In  peace.  In  such  an  aUlance 
lies  the  only  guaranty  of  lasting  peace,  of 
equal  rights  of  the  Individual,  the  only  guar- 
anty to  the  rights  of  nations. 

One  almost  wonders  If  Jefferson  foresaw 
the  present  struggle  In  which  the  survival 
of  democracy  depends  so  much  on  the  suc- 
cessful cooperation  between  the  democratic 
powers  of  our  day.  when  he  said:  "These  na- 
tions, holding  cordially  together,  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  united  world.  They  wlU 
be  the  models  for  regenerating  the  condition 
of  man,  the  sources  from  which  representa- 
tive government  is  to  flow  over  tbe  whole 
earth." 

Victory  for  democracy  Is  In  sight.  But 
the  price  we,  of  America,  will  yet  have  to 
pay  for  Its  achievement  Is  great  Indeed. 
The  price  In  the  lives  of  our  youth.  The 
price  in  widows  and  orphans  left  to  face  the 
future  alone.  Thanks  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Russian  people,  that  toll  will  be  smaller  than 
It  might  otherwise  have  been. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  your 
Ambljan  committtje.  In  behalf  of  the  or- 
phans of  Russian  heroes,  of  orphans  of  the^ 
tragic  Jewish  refugees  driven  from  land  to 
land  before  the  Nazi  scourge.  Is  a  great  and 
patriotic  effort,  an  effort  worthy  of  the  great 
generosity  of  the  American  people.  It  la 
small  payment  to  make  on  a  debt  of  eternal 
gratitude.  It  Is  a  fine  thing  to  participate 
In  the  restoration  of  the  lives  of  the  children 
of  those  who  died  for  freedom.  For  It  la  a 
fundamental  of  the  concept  of  freedom  and 
liberty  that  althouRh  they  are  gained  by  one. 
all  profit.  Freedom  and  liberty  cannot  be 
clutched  selfishly  by  one.    U  It  to.  It  U  loat. 
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Soma  day.  whan  tha  Ruaalan  chtldran  at 
Stalingrad  and  tha  Jawtah  children  In 
Birobldjan  hava  grown  up  Into  atrong  and 
aplendld  men  and  women,  fully  equipped  to 
anjoy  tha  equality  of  opportunity  their 
eouDtry  offer*  them,  they  will  remember  that 
the  people  of  America  and  their  children. 
through  such  efforta  as  those  of  your  com- 
mittee stood  with  them  and  by  them 

United  together — these  citizens  of  the 
future — in  a  world  made  truly  aafe  for  de- 
mocracy by  the  permanent  unity  of  the 
thre  moat  powerful  nations  in  it,  they  will 
be  able,  with  happiness  and  confidence,  to 
live  aa  strong  world  citizens  in  a  strong 
world — a  world  of  freemen — where  Jew  and 
Chrlatian,  black  man.  yellow  man.  and  white, 
will  live  together  in  peace  and  sec\ulty. 

In  the  tragic  lesson  of  the  slaughter  of 
tha  Jewish  people  we  have  learned  at  great 
eoat  that  an  attack  on  one  la  an  attack  on 
tha  whola.  Let  us  hope  that  In  the  world 
catastrophe  It  launched  we  will  have  learned 
the  great  Icaaon  that  our  wisest  policy  Is 
peace  and  friendship  with  all  mankind. 


How  SkaU  We  Paj  for  the  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   mSMASKM 

n*  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondrp.  May  29  (leffislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Hecoro  an  excellent  and 
timely  address  entitled  "How  Shall  We 
Pay  for  the  Peace?"  dehvered  by  the 
very  able  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Weeks)  on  May  26.  1944, 
In  Boston  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  observance  of  Research 
Day  In  Boston. 

^  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows  : 

I  understand  this  meeting  Is  dedicated  to 
research.  I  am  not  here  primarily  to  dis- 
cuaa  thU  subject,  but.  before  I  proceed,  I  do 
want  to  pay  my  respects  to  research  both  in 
peace  and  particularly  In  war. 

In  normal  times  no  btisinesa  can  expect 
to  progreaa  or  even  continue  to  exist  with- 
out a  conaMerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  In  research  work.  This  Is  axiomatic. 
The  war,  however,  for  perhaps  the  first  time, 
lutt  popularised  and  dramatically  Ulustrated 
the  necesalty  for  research  and.  when  victory 
la  won  and  the  story  can  be  told,  i  venture  to 
prophesy  that  we  In  thla  country  and  the 
United  Nationa  generally,  will  clearly  im- 
deratand  how  hard  put  to  it  we  should  have 
bMO  but  for  the  stupendous  contribution 
aaada  to  the  war  effort  by  the  scientists  and 
raaearch  men  who  operate  under  the  over- 
all supervision  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Ra- 
aearch  .and  Development.  The  conmbutlon 
ttoaae  men  have  made  ia  Incalculable  and  I 
tor  one  do  not  believe  that  we  could  poaaibly 
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fortsaa  Tietory  today  or  bop< 
ctirsalvaa    aa    a    nation 
contlntious    and    constructivi 
tha   llnea  puratMd  during  th 
patriotic  Americana  who  have 
of  this  branch  of  our  war 

In  looking  forward  to  tha 
It  must  ba  clearly  apparent 
crated  pace  of  reaaareh  brouiht 
war  U  truly  golnf  to  produc 
in  which  to  live  when  industry 
after  the  war  starts  to  run 
peacetime  basis.    Outstanding 
in  the  fields  of  electronics, 
thetics.  in  aviation  and  in 
are  not  only  going  to  give  our 
world   In  which   to   live,   but 
prove  a  stimtilvis  to  productl 
this  country,  the   results  of 
Judgment  will  dwarf  into  ins 
tremendous  spurt  ahead  Into 
tion  by  the  aTOImoblle  after 
It  Is  singularly  appropriate 
today   to    pay    some    attention 
which  may  well  be  titled  the 
arch  of  industrial  development 
slon. 

As  I  have  pointed  out 
my  intention  to  discuss  this 
deUll.    What  I  particularly 
on  today  are  some  aspects  of 
policy  which.  In  my  mind,  all 
question.  How  shall  we  pay 

It  might  be  In  order,  in 
tlon  of  this  character,  for 
for  inuoduclng  a  post-war 
character,  because  I  am  one 
strongly  believes  In  taking 
ness  first,  ^rst  biislness  today 
poae  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
poet-war   planning  seems  to 
and  on  the  assumption  that 
aeveral  problems  to  plan  for 
have  no  hesitation  In  posing 
Not  how  shall  we  pay  for  th€ 
ahall  we  pay  for  the  peace? 

Some  years  ago,  after  6  years 
to  administer  the  city 
ton,  I  recall  making  a  statemeAt 
that    innumerable    individual 
of  individuals  had  been  to  see 
several  terms  of  office  urging 
mend  this  or  that  appropriation 
in  all  the  6  years  I  recalled  not 
solitary  voice  being  raised  in 
the  expenditure  of  money.    At 
least,  it  Just  wasn't  the  fashior 
expenditure  of  public  funds, 
post-war  picture  beginning  to 
the  spy  glass  of  legislation 
hopper  in  Washington,  I  am  q^lte 
that  those  who  oppose 
expenditure  of   public  fimds 
considerable  degree  crying  alo(ie 
demess. 

As  we  take  stock  and  try  to 
we    are    going — as    we    siirvey 
should  like  to  start  off  with  a 

When     the     modernistic 
known  as  the  New  Deal  took 
commenced    the    process 
priming  or  boot-strap  lifting 
Ing  became  the  order  of  the 

After  8  years  of  Injecting 
phlne  into  our  system,  the  da] 
began  to  approach,  when 
clear  sky — the  evil  day  was 
use  of  a  new  and  powerful 
as  war  economy;  comparable 
drug  marijuana.     There  isn't 
any  one's  mind  that  the  type 
indulged  in  since  1940  drasticafly 
the  patient.     There  is  no 
use  of  this  latest  and  most 
lant  because  we  are  in  a  life  an 
gle  and  must  do  whatever  is 
regardleaa  of  cost. 

However,  we  expect  this  wai 
going  to  be  won  and  over  wltr 
when  we  tuive  to  b^ln  to 
listen,  because  wlien  we  start 
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period  with  an  tstimated  Indebtednaaa  of 
•aMX)00X)00,0OO,  we're  Juat  going  to  be  faced 
with  one  fact:  the  fact  that  aclcnce  hasn't 
yet  dlacomad  a  financial  drug  powerful 
enough  to  continue  to  keep  ua  whipped  up 
aa  we  have  bean  for  13  years,  ani  so  wa  have 
to  begin  to  level  off  and  get  back  to  the 
point  where  we  can  live  a  normal  life  without 
depending  upon  financUil  drtiga  and  atlmu- 
lanu 

Prof.  W.  L.  Crum  of  Harvard  University, 
chairman  of  the  Conference  on  Research  and 
Fiscal  Policy,  in  his  latest  forecaat  of  budg- 
etary prospecta  for  the  first  poat-war  decade, 
estimates  expenditures  will  average  •34.000,- 
000.000  annually  over  this  10-year  period.  To 
this  we  must  add  a  rough  total  of  IIS.OOO,- 
000.000  for  the  cost  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Thus  on  a  minimum  basis  It  will 
cost  the  American  people  $37,000,000,000  per 
annum  in  the  post-war  period  for  the  luxury 
of  being  governed,  and  in  thla  Federal 
Budget,  estimated  at  $24,000,000,000  average, 
I  would  point  out  most  forcibly  that  there 
Is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  debt  retire- 
ment. Prom  a  pertisal  of  the  debate  last 
month  on  lend-lease  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  it  would  appear  that  at 
least  one  Member  of  the  House.  Mr.  McMua- 
BAT  of  Wisconsin.  Is  a  complete  devotee  of 
the  Alvln  H.  Hansen  school  of  thought  on 
the  question  of  Indebtedness.  Mr.  McMitr- 
RAT  on  this  point  about  the  debt  is  quoted 
In  the  CoNGBXssiONAL  Record  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  McMczKAT.  On  this  point  about  the 
debt,  remember  that  every  dollar  of  public 
debt  also  represents  in  the  pockets  of  cer- 
tain American  people,  that  much  assets.  We 
are  no  worse  off.  as  a  total  economy,  because 
we  have  that  debt:  because  the  det>t  is  prop- 
erty in  the  vaults  of  your  own  banks  and  of 
your  own  accounts,  and  if  you  cancel  the 
public  debt  completely — do  not  misunder- 
stand me  on  this — If  you  cancel  that  public 
debt  completely,  you  would  not  Increase  the 
wealth  or  decrease  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  of  America  one  cent.  You  would 
merely  redistribute  the  vrealth. 

"Mr.  Kntjtson.  How  about  the  people? 

"Mr.  McMdmut.  Some  people  would  gain, 
and  some  would  lose.  You  take  the  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  put  It  Into  another 
pocket,  but  the  two  pockets  are  in  different 
pairs  of  pants. 

"Mr.  KmrrsoN.  1  know  the  President  says 
our  national  debt  is  not  a  debt,  because  we 
owe  it  to  ourselves." 

And  a  little  later  In  this  Interesting  col- 
loquy: 

"Mr.  McMttreat.  I  said  that  if  this  debt 
were  repudiated — let  us  assiune  the  debt  is 
$300,000,000,000— if  the  debt  is  repudiated, 
all  the  American  people  would  gain  $300,- 
000,000,000:  all  of  them  put  together,  and 
some  of  them  would  lose  the  $300. 000, 000 .uOO 
which  Is  represented  by  the  bonds  they  now 
own. 

"Mr.  Knxjtsok.  I  get  you.  It  is  a  book- 
keeping transaction." 

I  suppose  if  we  were  to  follow  through  with 
this  interesting  bit  of  economics  that  it 
would  be  next  in  order  to  legalize  theft  and 
highway  robbefy  on  the  theory  that  by  such 
action  all  that  happens  is  that  some  of  the 
people  lose  while  others  gain. 

Now  in  estimation  these  post-war  budget 
figtues  and  prospective  tax  receipts,  the  con- 
ference on  fiscal  policy  assimies  "at  least  a 
resolute  and  intelligent  attempt  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  public  policy  to  balance  the 
Budget."  Possibly  an  elaborate  assunrption, 
but  let  us  start  with  it  and  now  assume  this 
picture:  A  debt  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bil- 
lions, which  of  course  economists  of  the 
Rooseveltlan  school  think  is  really  no  debt  at 
all.  because  It  is  owed  to  oiuselves;  an  annual 
cost  of  government,  for  the  10-year  period 
after  the  war,  of  thirty-seven  billions  each 
year  with  the  Budget  supposedly  balanced 
but  with  absolutely  no  provision  wbataoever 
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tdr  retlreiiMnt  of  the  debt,  and  bare  we  have 
a  picture  which  aeema  to  ba  aariotia  enough 
without  looking  for  the  further  dlffletUtlas 
Vbleb  I  am  now  about  to  dcacrlbe. 

I  act  •  ttndency  erldenoad  by  pending  legis- 
lation which  unleaa  raatratned,  will,  I  can 
promlaa  you.  throw  our  Budget  out  of  bal* 
•nee  In  perpetuity.  There  isn't  time  today  to 
go  Into  great  deUil  nor  do  cold  flgtirea  ever 
add  much  to  a  disctiasion  of  this  character. 
However,  let  me  Just  touch  on  a  few  of  the 
bills  which  are  pending  before  the  House 
and  Senate  and  which  would  create  new  obli- 
gations In  addition  to  the  prospective  Budget 
flgurea  I  have  Just  diactisaed.  We  find  that 
they  cover  a  multiplicity  of  subjects— agrt- 
eulttnvl  relief,  poet- war  public  worka,  poet- 
war  highway  construction  veterans'  relief, 
adult  education,  farm  home  aid,  fiood  control, 
reorganization  and  readjustment  of  aviation, 
Federal  housing,  assistance  to  small  buslneaa, 
world-wide  relief  programs,  world-wide  eco- 
nomic adjustment,  stabllliatlon  of  interna- 
tional finance,  as  well  as  many  others.  It  ia 
Impoealble  to  give  any  accurate  forecaat  as 
to  what  the  aggregate  cost  of  this  propoaed 
new  legislation  might  be.  The  great  majority 
of  the  bUls  merely  authorize  that  a  particu- 
lar thing  be  done  or  a  certain  form  of  relief 
ba  granted  and  that  the  neceaaary  moneys 
to  carry  such  programa  into  effect  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  without  any  esti- 
mate or  provision  In  the  bill  for  specific  au- 
thorizations.. However,  to  give  aome  Idea  of 
the  staggering  figures  involved.  I  list  here- 
with a  few  of  the  bills  which  do  specifically 
authorlxe  the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds : 

Adjusted-service  pay.  fifteen  billions. 

Several  different  kinds  of  highway  bllla, 
totaling  approximately  eight  billions. 

A    bill    for    mimldpal    development,    one 

biUlon. 

For  highways  and  airport  systems,  twelve 

bUllons. 

For  Federal-aid  poet-war  planning,  public 
works,  eighty-five  millions. 

Varied  agricultural  bills  totaling  approxi- 
mately aeven  himdred  and  twenty-five 
millions. 

Adult  education,  per  anntim.  flfty-aix 
milliona. 

Fifteen  millions  for  farm  homes,  and  the 
aame  amotint  for  Hawaiian  highways. 

Five  hvmdred  millions  for  a  central  recon- 
atructlon  fund  and  ao  on,  aloooat  ad 
Infinitiun. 

One  sample  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  was 
well  evidenced  the  other  day  In  the  Senate 
In  connection  with  the  passage  of  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  the  flscai  -ear 
1946.  Included  therein  was  an  item  of  •60,- 
OOOXXX)  for  a  project  titled,  "School  Lunch 
Program."  This  is  In  the  picture  only  for 
the  next  flscai  year  but  there  are  several 
bills  presently  before  the  Senate  designed 
to  make  the  project  a  permanent  fixture. 

Now  it  la  a  difflcult  proposition  for  a  man 
to  politics  to  stand  on  his  feet  before  any 
audience  and  appear  to  oppose  a  project 
which  seems  to  be  as  worthy  as  this  one.  In 
such  remarks  aa  I  may  n»ake  to  Uluatrate 
my  point,  however.  I  am  not  opposing  lunchea 
for  school  children  as  such,  but  I  am  dis- 
tinctly questioning  the  wisdom  of  having 
lunches  for  school  children  in  the  city  of 
Newton  or  the  town  of  Brookline.  and  in  the 
350-Odd  cities  and  towns  to  Maasachusetta 
paid  for  by  the  Treaaury  of  the  United 
Btatea — to  whole  or  in  part. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  home  rule  and  State 
righta  and  in  having  the  Federal  Government 
leave  to  the  Statea  and  the  States  to  the 
local  communities  all  projects  which  can 
possibly  be  so  directed.  There  is  no  city  or 
town  In  Maasachusetta  that  cannot  afford  to 
take  care  of  a  schooL-lunch  program  to  Ito 
budget.  If  t)y  chance,  there  is  a  conununlty 
which  cannot,  then  It  should  seek  help  from 
the  State  Government.  But  when  we  start 
to    Washington    to    dip    Into    the    Federal 


TraaatuT  (or  a  projact  of  thla  «har«etar,  we 
atart  a  prooaaalon  which  can  end  in  only  one 
graTvyard— iha  gratayard  where  bankrupt 
gorammenU  bar*  bean  laid  to  rest. 

Tb  tha  general  nibjact  of  poat-war  Fadaral 
•zpenditurea  abote  and  beyond  tha  twenty- 
four  billion  btidget  toUl.  before  referrad  to, 
there  may  ba  added  another  lUm— aid  for 
foreign  countrlea— evidenced  already  by  the 
recent  authorization  of  Congreaa— the  initial 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  authorlaation.  totaling  •1J60.- 
000.000.    I  voted  for  thla  toltlal  authon»- 
tlon  and  I  shall  be  glad  within  reaaon  to  vote 
for  further  axrthorlzations  and  approprlationa 
but  I  B:iy  to  those  who  evidence  a  desire  and 
a  wUltogness  to  extend  alrt  to  the  peopiea  of 
the  war-devastated  countrlea,  that  the  quea- 
tlon  Is,  how  far  can  we  go  to  thla  direction 
without  wrecking  our  own  country.   Obvious- 
ly no  one  ever  saved  a  drowning  man  by 
Jumping  In  and  drowning  with  him — no  na- 
tion can  save  another  nation  by  merely  be- 
coming poverty  stricken  with  It.  and  only 
by  staying  a  solvent,  aotind.  free  America  can 
we  help  the  peopiea  anywhere  In  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  help  themselves  back  into  a 
atate  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress.    In 
this  phase  of  post-war  expenditures  as  In 
every  other  phase,  emotionalism  and  worthy 
deaires  must  be   tempered   by   cold  figiures, 
hard  facta,  and  oommoc  aenae. 

Had  I  time,  I  should  Illte  to  more  than 
Just  menUon  another  leak  in  our  poet-war 
ftoancial  stability,  a  device  recently  grown 
in  favor  in  Washington — the  device  of  Gov- 
ernment corporations. 

Previous  to  1916  the  corporate  form  waa 
being  very  sparingly   used  by   the  Govern- 
ment and,  when  used,  it  had  been  the  general 
policy   to   Uquldate  euch  corporate  anUtiea 
as  soon   as   they   had  served   their  purpoee. 
The  New  Deal  administration  seems  to  have 
abandoned  such  a  policy  and  favors  the  lise 
of    the   corporate   device    for    governmental 
operaUons  because  It  appears  to  have  flexi- 
bility and  apeed  of  action  pltia  the  ability 
to  achieve  complete  abaenoe  of  cohtrcd.    In 
the  past  10  years  Government  corporations 
have    Increased    their    assets    600    percent. 
Some  have  no  limit  on  their  authority  to 
Issue  obligations.     A  partial  list  of  these  cor- 
porations ahowa  a  total  of  110,000  employeea 
with    an    annual    pay    rrfl    of    •228,000,000. 
■nilrty-two  are  not  even  under  the  super- 
vision   of    the    General    Accounting    Ofllce. 
Their  total  assets  over  a  year  ago  were  tip- 
ward  of  twenty-three  billions.     These  are  a 
few  high  spots  In  this  picture  which  becomes 
vastly  more  disquieting  when  we  find  that 
any   attempt   to  analswe  these  corporations 
and  their  operations  is  practically  frustrated 
by   the   complicated   and   mixed   up   nature 
of     their     financial     control.     Investigation 
agencies  have  thus  far  had  great  difficulty 
to  securing  a  complete  list  by  name  alone. 
New  corporations  aeem  to  appear  suddenly. 
Dormant  ones  aeem  to  become  active  over- 
night. 

The  great  danger  here  Is  twofold.  The 
first  Is  that  thefce  corporations,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Congreaa  or  the  people, 
have  obligated  the  taxpayers  to  stand  behind 
scores  of  billions  of  dollars  of  commitments. 
The  second  dangCT  Is  that  theae  corporate 
agencies  compete  with  private  business,  do 
It  without  control,  without  accounting,  with- 
out good  business  operation  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer  tocluding  the  businesa 
taxpayers  with  whom  they  compete.  Here 
then  in  the  Government  corporate  device  ia 
another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  prospective  Gov- 
ernment chaos  and  bankruptcy  xmless  we 
can,  when  the  war  Is  over.  Induce  the  ap- 
proiBiattog  branch  of  our  Government,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  uncontrolled  Federal  expenditure. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  say  to  you  and  to 
every  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,  that 
unlesB  minority  groups  Intereeted  in  ttieir 
own  pet  projects,  unlea  the  type  d  worthy 


but  in  my  opinion  mlaguldad  eltlaen*  who 
have  been  deluging  ma  with  pleaa  to  hava 
tha  United  SUtaa  Traaaury  pay  for  tha 
lunehaa  aarred  In  tb*  oafatartaa  of  our  achoola 
In  Ifaaaaehtiaetta,  unlaaa  all  of  ua  here  at 
boma  can  learn  to  praotloa  aoma  degree  of 
reatratot  and  take  the  preaaur*  for  appro- 
priating money  for  thla.  that,  and  tha  other 
thing  off  tha  backs  of  their  RepreaenUtlvaa 
and  Senators,  you  and  I  will  never  live  long 
enough  to  see  a  balimced  budget  or  anywhere 
near  a  balanced  budget  to  theae  United 
States  as  far  aa  tha  Padaral  Government  Is 
concerned. 

I  need  not  remind  an  audience  of  thla 
character  that  to  the  post-war  world,  pet^le 
can,  of  course,  havo  what  they  want.  They 
can  have  sUta  aociallam  or  free  enterprise 
but  they  cannot  todeftoitely  have  a  mixture 
of  the  two. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  Just  as  good  as  the  producUve 
capacity  of  the  free  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  no  better,  and  when  you  mix  your 
economic  drinks  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
this  country,  a  drink  of  state  socialism  will 
crowd  out  the  productive  growth  of  the  eco- 
nomic garden  Just  as  weeds  will  destroy  the 
Victory  garden  on  which  you  hope  to  subelBt 
this  aununer. 

We  are  going  to  wto  this  war.  because  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  Amer- 
_lcan  fighting  men  are  as  good  as  they  ever 
were  to  the  history  of  this  country  and  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  the  enemies  they 
must  conquer.  They  could  not  win.  how- 
ever, without  the  tools  of  war  which  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  on  a  scale 
never  even  imagined  or  dreamed  of  and  never 
thought  even  remotely  possible  by  Hitler, 
Tojo.  and  their  satellites  who  so  tremen- 
dously underestimated  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  a  free  people.  These  tools  of  arar 
to  turn  could  never  have  been  produced  even 
by  a  free  people  unless  a  few  brilliant  and 
patriotic  souls  were  fortunately  at  hand  and 
available  and  able  by  the  Inexhaxistible  proc- 
esses of  research  and  development  to  give  to 
todustry  the  know-how  to  produce  these 
tools  which  otir  enemies  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  equal. 

So  to  the  final  analyala,  brains  to  the  re- 
search field,  ability  to  the  management  field, 
know-how  in  the  field  of  skilled  tool  makera 
and  mechanics  and  the  quick  adaptability  of 
the  average  American  workman  have  given 
ua  the  equipment  with  which  to  wage  a  suc- 
oeaaful  and  victorious  war,  and  to  the  post- 
war world,  we  need  have  no  fear  of  unem- 
ployment, of  distress  or  hardship  or  of   a 
low  standard  of  living.  Just  so  long  aa  the 
Treasury  ol  the  United  States  is  run  on  a 
prudent  baals  Jtist  as  your  business  and  mine 
as  well  aa  our  own  personal  affairs  must  be 
run.    If  this  example  can  be  set  us  in  the 
post-war  world  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  research,  management,  skilled 
and  unskilled  workmen  tinder  the  aegis  of 
free  enterprise  wUl  do  the  rest.    If  this  pat- 
tern ia  not  before  us.  no  man  In  this  room 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  the  end  of  the 
dlfflcultlea   which    will    face    tha   American 
people. 
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hereto  an  Interesting  and  informative 
article  from  the  May  issue  of  Common 
Sense.  The  proper  approach  and  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  India  and  Asia 
are  of  vital  importance  in  the  Gargan- 
tuan tasks  of  winning  our  war  in  the 
Pacific  and  helping  to  develop  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  and  peaceful  advancement 
In  that  section  of  the  world. 
iNDUN's  sorr  spot 
(By  Louis  Fischer) 

The  presence  of  Japanese  troops  on  Indian 
soli  l!>  much  more  than  a  military  fact.  It 
has  explosive  political  possibilities.  Japan, 
of  course,  cannot  conquer  India  or  any 
large  part  of  It  by  force  of  arms.  Tojo  wUl 
therefore  try  to  win  India  with  a  weapon 
called  Boee. 

Subhas  Chandra  Boae  is  the  stormy  petrel 
of  Indian  politics.  He  has  fought  Mabatma 
Oandhl  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  India's  na- 
tionalist leaders.  India  knows  him  well. 
In  1988.  be  was  elected  president  of  India's 
biggest  political  party,  the  Congress.  Today 
he  Is  the  chief  of  the  Indian  Nationalist  gov- 
ernment formed  in  Singapore  under  Tojo's 
umbrella. 

If  Japan  seizes  an  Important  Indian  city, 
Boee  will  pltmt  his  government  on  Indian 
territory  and  appeal  to  bis  fellow  Indians  for 
support.  As  head  of  his  •o-called  free  India 
he  would  ask  Indians  to  rebel  against  the 
rule  cf  the  British  Raj. 

Boae  Is  not  only  the  prime  minister  of 
Tokyo's  quisling  Indian  government.  He 
Is  idso  commander  in  chief  of  an  Indian 
army.  When  the  Japanese  quickly  occupied 
Hong  Kong.*^  Malajra.  Singapore  and  other 
British  cclonles  In  the  Far  East  shortly  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  they  captured  thousands  of 
Indian  soldiers.  Later,  these  prisoners  of 
WT"  were  released  and,  together  with  In- 
dian residents  of  Japan.  Burma  and  the 
Dutch  islands,  they  were  organized  into 
Japan's  Indian  army  estimated  at  100.000 
strong. 

Several  times  each  day.  Nippon's  radio  now 
announces  that  it  Is  not  Japan  which  is 
tnvadlp^'-lflTna:  it  is  this  Indian  army  that 
Is  coming  home  to  expel  the  British  Al- 
ready Bose  Is  calling  on  Indians  In  the  Brit- 
ish Army  to  refuse  to  fight  their  Indian 
brothers  under  his  command. 

India's  strange  climate  may  facilitate  the 
task  of  this  Tokyo  puppet.  By  May  the  mon- 
soon rains  start  and  any  Japanese  forces  that 
•M  aintrenched  In  India  at  that  time  wUl  re- 
main until  the  dry  season  begins  late  In 
October.  Mors  than  100  Inchss  of  rain  falls 
In  the  Assam  t>order  area  during  the  6  mon- 
soon months,  and  fighting  stops.  So  Boss 
would  hSTs  until  tbt  tnd  of  IM4  to  foment 
an  Indian  mutiny. 

Irrespectlvs  of  military  developmenU, 
Subhas  Chandra  Boae  Is  a  person  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  Indian  affairs.  Many  Indians 
regard  bim  as  a  romantic,  fanatic.  fiercely- 
Intransigent  foe  of  British  rule.  He  is  tuber- 
cular and  tempestuotis.  In  college  he  organ- 
iMd  s  strike  of  the  student  t>ody  and  at- 
tempted to  beat  up  a  British  professor  who 
bad  spoken  disparagingly  of  Indians.  He 
was  suspended  from  school  for  2  years. 

During  this  interval  In  his  '-educational 
career  he  underwent  a  strange  religious  ex- 
perience. Bose's  father  was  a  prosperous, 
worldly  lawyer  but  his  mother  was  devout 
and  well  versed  In  Indian  religious  philoso- 
phy. Under  her  influence,  he  decldfd.to  ded- 
icate himself  to  the  search  for  God.  One 
still  night  in  1914.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  in 
his  late  'teens,  stole  away  from  his  family 
like  Buddha  and  started  walking  to  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains,  the  traditional  home  of 
Indian  spirituality.  He  trudged  from  one 
helgbt  to  the  other  consulting  holy  men 
and  viewing  shrines.  He  did  not  And  what 
he  was  seeking.    So  he  descended  into  the 
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valley  of  the  Ganges,  bathed  at 
sites  and  debated  with  the 

A  serious  Illness  cut  short  the 
quest.     Penniless    snd 
guished  in  dirty  huts  until,  by 
one  learned  of  his  identity, 
parents    who     had    been 
months,  and  arranged  that  he 
home  in  Calcutta. 

After  this  shaking  adventur«, 
mltted  to  the  Scottish  Churches 
India.    Subsequently  he  was 
dent   at   Cambridge   I7niverslty 
Upon  his  return  to*ls  native 
came  a  civil  servant. 

Then,  in  the  early  twenties  ol 
Mahatma  Gandhi  launched  hi! 
operation    movement    against 
Disregarding  the  entreaties  of 
friends  who  endeavored  to 
a  brilliant  ofSclal  career  awaltc^ 
service  of  the  British.  Bose 
ernment    post    and    joined 
movement.     He   edited 
jail,    made    speeches,    and 
former   friends,    whom    I    met 
1942.  look  upon  him  as  an 
organizer. 

Bose's   talents   and   energy 
lowers  and  nation-wide 
individualism  and  Impetuosity 
disruptive  Influence  In  Indian 
threatened  to  split  the 
by  Oandi  and  Nehru.     Yet  he 
downed,  and  in  1938  he  became 
of  the  Congress  Party. 

At   the  annual   convention, 
ringing  plea  for  socialism.     H( 
words   for   the   Soviet   Union 
only  gam  her  freedom,  he 
Britain   becomes  a  Socialist 
India,  he  asserted,  "«ociallsm 
mediate  problem  for  us: 
ist   propaganda   is   necessary   t< 
country  for  socialism  when  pel 
has  been  won."     And  he  adde  I 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  our 
problems  relating  to  the 
erty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  an( 
production  and  distribution  can 
tackled  only  along  Socialist 
time,  however,  he  believed  that 
be  more  than  one  political 
favor  dictatorship. 

Numerous  Indian  leaders 
with  Bose.     These  differences 
ated  when  the  Second  World 
September  1939.    Without 
leaders,  the  Viceroy  Immedlat^y 
that  Indlfk  was  at  war. 
lees  Interviewed  the  Viceroy 
not  to  obetruet  the  war  efloit 
protested  and  launched  his  own 
ward  party.    Tbe  British  threw 
With  the  help  of  the  Indian 
Boee  fled  abroad  in  January 

Myatery  now  veiled  bla 
said  he  was  in  Moscow 
for  aid  to  llberaU  India; 
a  pact  with  the  NaUSv  and  Um 
were  antiwar.    Others  preeumec 
be  was  In  Berlin.    Details  of 
with  Hitler  were  reported, 
unidentified    foreign   radio 
gan  broadcasting  regularly. 
When  I  visited  India  in  the 
his  whereabouts  were  the 
lUscusslon.    Was  he  in  German^? 
By  1943,  It  was  definitely 
he  had  Joined   the  Japanese 
There    he    set    up    his    Indiai 
Government    and    began    recnji 
war  prisoners  for  his  army 
making  thrusts  at  the  British 

During  my  week  as  Gandhi's 
I  asked  the  Mahatma  about 
Indian  and  foreign  press  had 
Bose  had  been  killed  in  an  airp  i 
over    Japanese-held    territory, 
the  news,  Gandhi  sent  a 
dolence  to  Bose's  mother. 
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Sitting  on  the  earthem  floor  In  Gandhi's 
tiny  mud-walled,  bamboo-roofed  hut,  I  said 
to  my  host.  "I  was  rather  shocked  when  I 
heard  that  you  had  telephoned  to  Bose's 
mother." 

"Do  you  mean  becaxise  I  had  reacted  to 
news  which  later  proved  false?"  Grandhi 
asked. 

"No."  I  replied,  "rather  because  yov.  had 
praised  a  man  who  went  to  Fascist  coun- 
tries and  identified  himself  with  their    ause." 

"I  did  it,"  Gandhi  afBrmed,  "because  I  re- 
gard Bose  as  a  patriot  of  patriots.  He  may 
be  misguided.  I  think  he  is  misguided.  I 
have  often  opposed  Bose.  Twice  I  kept  him 
from  becoming  president  of  Congress.  Fi- 
nally he  did  become  president  though  my 
views  frequently  differed  from  his.  But  sup- 
pose," Gandhi  continued,  "he  had  gone  to 
Russia  or  America  to  win  help  for»  India. 
Would  that  have  made  it  better?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  said,  "it  does  make  a 
difference  to  whom  you  go  for  assistance." 

"I  do  not  want  help  from  anybody  to  make 
India  free."  Gandhi  asserted  "I  want  India 
to  save  herself  "  Later  he  said,  "The  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  proclaim  every  day  that 
they  do  not  want  to  lay  hands  on  India,  they 
merely  want  to  help  us  get  our  freedom  I 
do  not  want  their  sympathy  or  help,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I  know  they  are  not  phi- 
lanthropists. All  I  want  Is  a  respite  for  India 
from  all  foreign  domination." 

I  made  it  my  business  while  In  India  to 
interrogate  every  ludian  leader  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Bose.  In  Wardha,  a  town  In  central 
India  near  Gandhi's  village.  I  interviewed 
Maulana  Abul  Kalam  Azad.  the  Moslem  who 
succeeded  Bose  as  president  of  the  Indian 
Congress  Party.  Althotigh  he  understood  a 
good  deal  of  English,  be  did  not  trtist  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  so  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  was  acting  as  interpreter.  When  I 
asked  Azad  about  Bose.  Nehru  laughed  and 
exclaimed.  "The  Test  Question,"  for  he  knew 
that  1  was  judging  Indians  by  whether  they 
rejected  Bose  or  justified  his  conduct  in  go- 
ing to  Axis  lands. 

"Bose  has  taken  the  crooked  path."  Azad 
said. 

On  my  second  day  in  India,  I  talked  at 
great  length  with  Nehru  In  New  Delhi. 
Among  other  things,  I  inquired  about  Bose. 
Nehru  is  a  passionate  anti-Fasclst  and  has 
proved  his  antagonism  to  Hitler  and  Japan 
by  activity  on  behalf  of  Abyssinia,  Loyalist 
Spain  and  China.  In  conversation  with  me, 
Nehru  denounced  Bose.  He  said,  'People 
here  think  Boee  politically  wrong  and 
morally  wrong.  But  no  Indian  regards  him 
as  a  traitor.  He  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Axis  becaxise  be  wishes  to  serve  India.  That's 
a  mlaculded  deed  but  it  Is  not  treason  to 
India." 

It  Is  this  attitude  which  makes  Subhas 
Chandra  Boss  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
In  the  present  Indian  situation. 

The  big  pusaie  now  is  whether  Bosel 
propaganda  will  Impress  Indian  civilians  and 
Indian  soldiers.  Two  years  ago.  the  Indian 
people  heard  many  anti-Japanese  s'atements 
from  their  recognized  political  leaders.  The 
threat  of  a  Japanese  invasion  of  India  first 
arose  in  the  spring  of  1942,  after  Burmp  fell. 
On  April  26,  1942.  the  following  appeared  in 
Gandhi's  weekly  English-language  magazine, 
Harljan: 

"Question:  If  the  Japanese  really  mean 
what  they  say  and  are  willing  to  help  to  free 
India  from  the  British  yoke,  why  should  we 
not  Willingly  accept  their  hielp?  Gandhi's 
answer :  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  aggressors 
can  ever  be  benefactors.  The  Japanese  may 
free  India  from  the  British  yoke  but  only  to 
put  in  their  own  Instead.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  we  should  not  seek  any 
other  powers'  help  to  free  India  from  the 
British  yoke.  That  would  not.  be  a  non- 
violent approach.  We  should  have  to  pay 
a  heavy  price.  If  we  ever  consented  to  take 
foreign  aid  as  against  the  British." 
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In  the  same  magazine,  on  June  14,  1042. 
Oandhl  wrote:  "I  do  not  want  the  help  of 
the  Japanese — not  even  to  free  India." 

But  Gandhi's  correspondents  pressed: 
"What  to  do  if  the  Japanese  come?" 

"These  questions."  Gandhi  replied,  "come 
from  Andhradesh  where  the  people  rightly 
or  wrongly  feel  that  the  attack  la  imminent. 
My  answer  has  already  been  given  in  these 
columns.  Neither  food  nor  shelter  Is  to  be 
given  nor  any  dealings  to  be  established  with 
them.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  wanted.  But,  of  course,  things  are 
not  going  to  happen  quite  so  smoothly  as 
the  question  Implies.  It  Is  a  superstition  to 
think  that  they  will  come  as  friendlles  No 
attacking  party  has  ever  done  so.  It  spreads 
fire  and  brimstone  among  the  populace.  It 
forces  things  from  people.  If  the  people  can- 
not resist  fierce  attack  and  are  afraid  of  death, 
they  should  evacuate  the  mfested  place  in 
order  to  deny  compulsory  service  to  the  en- 
emy. If  unforttmately  some  people  are  cap- 
tured or  fall  Into  the  enemy's  hands,  they 
are  likely  to  be  shot  If  they  do  not  obey 
orders,  e.  g..  render  forced  labor.  If  the  cap- 
tives face  death  cheerfully,  their  task  is  done. 
They  hsve  saved  their  own  and  their  coun- 
try's honor." 

A  week  later,  in  Harljan.  Gandhi  replied 
to  a  question  about  Subhas  Bose's  policy. 
"I  have  never  attached  the  slightest  impor- 
tance or  weight  to  the  friendly  professions 
of  the  Axis  Powers."  Gandhi  declared.  "If 
they  come  to  India  they  will  come  not  as  de- 
liverers but  as  sharers  in  the  spoil.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  question  of  my  approval 
of  Subhas  Babu's  policy  The  old  difference 
of  opinion  between  tis  persists." 

This  was  not  only  Gandhi's  personal  posi- 
tion. It  was  the  fixed  point  of  view  of  the 
Congress  Party,  which  carries  considerable 
weight  In  India.  An  April  1942  resolution 
of  the  All-India  Congress  Committee  affirmed 
that  "the  committee  repudiates  the  Idea  that 
freedom  can  come  through  interference  or 
Invasion  by  any  foreign  nation,  whatever  the 
professions  of  that  nation  may  be.  In  case 
an  invasion  takes  place.  It  must  be  resisted. 
•  •  *  We  may  not  bend  the  knee  to  the 
aggressor  nor  obey  any  of  his  orders.  We 
may  not  look  to  him  for  favors  nor  fall  to 
his  bribes.  If  he  wishes  to  take  possession 
of  our  house*  and  fields,  we  must  refuse  to 
give  them  up,  even  if  we  have  to  die  In  the 
effort  to  resist  them." 

Since  August  9.  1942,  however,  Gandhi, 
Nehru,  Aiad.  and  thousands  of  other  promi- 
nent Indian  nationalists  have  t>een  in  JaU 
and  are  silenced.  They  can  no  longer  cau- 
tion Indians  against  listening  when  Bose 
summons  them  to  rebel  against  the  BrlUsh. 
One  leader  U  still  free.  She  Is  Mrs.  Sarojtnl 
Naldu.  Indian  poetees  and  a  former  president 
of  the  Congress  Party.  She  was  dangerously 
111  when  the  wholesale  arrests  of  nationalists 
took  place  In  1942  rnd  therefore  remained 
at  liberty.  On  January  97.  1944,  the  Hlndus- 
tonl  Times,  of  New  Delhi,  published  a  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Naldu  in  which  she  said,  "We 
have  been  consistently  against  any  form  of 
foreign  Uavaslon.  no  matter  what  label  It  may 
bear,  because  we  have  had  quite  enough  of 
foreign  invasions.  There  are  no  two  opin- 
ions among  us  on  this."  Speaking  for  the 
central  committee  of  Congress,  she  added. 
"We  of  the  working  committee  have  always 
been  anti-Japanese.  We  would  be  antl-sny- 
body  who  tried  to  Invade  us.  We  are  agaliwt 
all  forms  of  aggression  as  we  are  against  all 
forms  of  exploitation.  That  Is  the  position 
of  the  working  conunlttee." 

Since  making  this  anti-Japanese  state- 
ment, Mrs.  Naldu's  pubUc  utterances  have 
been  put  under  a  ban.  In  any  case,  she  has 
less  influence  than  Gandhi  or  Nehru  or 
Asad.  Besides,  in  the  last  2  years  India  has 
lived  through  much  turmoil  and  a  famine  to 
boot,  and  these  may  have  caused  much  bit- 
terness which  would  l>e  grist  to  Bose's  mill. 


AccortUng  to  an  official  report  given  by  Sir 
Reginald  Maxwell,  home  member  of  the 
British  Government  of  India  to  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  the  political  disturbances  be- 
tween August  and  December  1942  resulted 
m  considerable  bloodshed.  On  538  occasions. 
Maxwell  stated,  the  military  and  the  police 
fired  on  crowds,  killing  940  demonstrators  and 
injuring  1.630.  In  6  places  airplanes  were 
used  to  diverse  crowds. 

These  events,  coupled  with  the  continued 
Imprisonment  of  the  nationalist  leaders, 
would  naturally  sow  resentment  against  the 
British.  Undoubtedly,  Bose's  underground 
followers  in  India  have  exploited  the  mood. 
I  find  this  Item  to  my  Indian  diary:  "Bom- 
bay, June  17,  1942.  stand-up  buffet  dinner  at 
Mrs.  Krishna  Huthesingh's,  Nehru's  sister. 
Mrs.  Reed,  an  Indlsn  wonaan  married  to  a 
Scotsman  who  edits  an  English  paper  in  Cal- 
cutta, told  me  that  recently  a  street  demon- 
stration took  place  In  Calcutta  m  favor  of 
the  war.  Most  of  the  people  In  the  parade, 
she  said,  were  Communists.  In  a  central 
thoroughfare  a  Bose  supporter  rushed  up  to 
the  marching  column  and  stabbed  a  marcher 
to  death.     •     •     •" 

Bose  Ls  from  Calcutta,  the  home  of  Indian 
terrorists.  Now  he  la  broadcasting  to  them 
as  head  of  an  Indian  nationalist  government 
and  announces  his  approach  to  liberate  In- 
dia. This  cannot  but  stir  the  imagination 
of  those  who.  unlike  Gandhi,  believe  In  vio- 
lence, and,  who.  unlike  Gandhi.  Nehru,  and 
the  Congress  Party,  would  Join  with  the 
Japanese  or  the  devU  to  achieve  Independ- 
ence. 

The  next  few   months  will   see  a   sharp, 
monumental  struggle  between  the  philosophy 
of   76-year-old   Mahatma   Gandhi,   ill    In    a 
British  Jail,  and  the  opposing  philosophy  of 
young  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  Japanese  puppet 
in  India.     The  stake  m  the  struggle  is  the 
part  which  400,000,000  Indiana  are  to  play 
in  the  war  and  In  the  post-war.    Indians  con- 
stitute  one-fifth   of   the   human   race.     The 
tendency  in  India  today  is  toward  extremism 
and   away   from   Gandhi's   nonviolence   and 
Nehru's   reasonableness.     Bose,   the   prophet 
of  violence,  will  affect  India's  political  think- 
ing even  If  he  never  gets  much  further  than 
the  Burma  border.    There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Gandhi's  Infiuence  has  waned  since  he  went 
to  jail  on  August  9.  1942.     In  the  storm  that 
Is  raging  In  Indian  minds  and  hearts,  Indians 
find  Gandhi's  ideas  too  temperate  and  Uls 
methods  too  slow.     Ever  since  Gandhi  l)e- 
came  the  dominant  figure  In  Indian  affairs — 
"Tlie  biggest  thing  In  India,"  as  ths  Viceroy 
said  to  me— he  threw  his  weight  Into  the 
scale  of  moderation,  gradualnesa.  and  peace- 
ful   meuna.    Perhaps    his    star    Is    sinking. 
There  Is  a  new  star  m  the  Indian  heaven— 
Subhas    Chandra    Boae.    ThU    Incalculable 
comet  today  movee  within  the  orbit  of  the 
"Rising  Sun."  and  the  bulk  of  politically- 
minded  Indiana  therefore  turn  away  from  It. 
But  Indiana  at«  losing  hope:  they  despair  of 
getting  national  freedom  from  the  British 
after  the  war.    Their  discouragement  may  be 
Bose's  opportunity. 

Churchill's  November  10.  1942.  statement: 
"I  have  not  become  the  King's  first  mlnL||er 
In  order  to  liquidate  the  British  Empire" 
made  numerous  Indians  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  the  Crlpps  offer  of  March  1942,  which  was 
designed  to  create  the  Impression  that  India 
could  leave  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  lib- 
erals and  moderates  In  India  tried  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  the  end  of  the  war 
would  see  a  change  of  heart  In  London  and 
New  Delhi.  Such  Illusions  die  hard  t>ecause 
they,  are  bom  of  a  last  hope.  But  on  April  20, 
1944,  Emanuel  Shlnwell,  coelstent  labor 
critic  of  the  Churchill  govcnmient,  stridently 
backed  Churchill  on  empire,  and  Arthur 
Greenwood,  labor  leader  and  often  opposed 
to  the  government's  policy,  "approved  every- 
thing ShlnweU  said  and  stressed  the  resolve 
of  the  British  people  to  keep  the  Empire  to- 
gether after  the  war."    That  made  It  easy 


for  Churchill  to  close  the  dlsetaaiaD  wltB  a 
reiteration  of  his  "no  UquldaUon"  statement. 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  India  will  not  be  given 
freedom.  The  Indian  nation  can  ejq)ect  no 
help  from  Inside  England  or  from  the  United 
Nations.  China  wotild  like  to  oust  the  Brit- 
ish from  India  to  order  to  reinsure  her  own 
freedom  from  Imperialist  pressurs.  But 
China  lacks  the  power. 

Thus,  far  from  sdvanctog  the  cause  of  In- 
dian freedom,  this  war  has  set  it  back.  The 
resultant  bitterness  will  dominate  the  po- 
litical mtods  of  Asia  In  the  post-war  period 
and  conduce  to  the  flowering  of  extremists 
like  Bose 

The  pattern  of  the  peace  settlement — and 
India's  place  to  It — are  already  pretty  clear. 
Field  Marshal  Smuta  and  Lord  Halifax, 
among  others,  have  revealed  the  official 
British  views.  Smuts  foresees  a  trtolty — 
Russia,  America,  and  Britato — domtoatlng 
world  politics  and  making  the  peace.  But 
Russia  and  America  are  strong:  Russia.  Smuts 
says,  will  be  the  "mistress  of  Europe."  Brit- 
ato is  weak.  How  then  can  Bhgland  establish 
a  balance  of  power  within  the  trinity?  To 
match  Russia's  sphere  of  Influence  to  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  Smuts  urges  England  to 
carve  a  sphere  of  influence  far  herself  to 
western  Europe  ar.d  gather  her  empire  more 
closely  around  her. 

Thus,  Russia's  expansionism  confirms  Brit- 
ish imperialism.  Or  Is  It  the  other  way 
round?  Does  Brltato's  insistence  on  pre- 
serving the  past  Impel  Russia  to  restore  her 
past?  In  any  case  Churchill's  "hold  our 
own"  and  Stalto's  announced  intention  to 
get  back  what  the  Czar  owned  make  up  t|ie 
quickly  emerging  pattern  of  the  peace  to 
come.  America's  response  may  be  a.  new 
American  Imperialism  on  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  and  along  the  course  of  a  pipe  line 
In  Arabia 

With  each  of  the  three  major  powers  seek- 
ing to  acquire  new  sources  and  symbols  df 
strength,  how  can  anyone  expect  England  to 
surrender  India?  If  the  peace  is  written  In 
terms  of  nationalism  and  spheres  of  in- 
fiuence, there  Is  no  hope  for  a  free  India. 
What  this  will  mean  to  half  the  human  race 
that  tobablts  Asia  we  will  know  to  years  to 
come. 


Free  Speech  is  Newark,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 


or  Mxw  ji 
IN  THB  BBIATt  OF  TBB  UNTTID  STATIi 

Monday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  as  unanimous  coivsent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 
ORD  an  editorial  entitled  "See  Here,  Mr. 
Parley,**  published  In  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Evening  News  of  May  16,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

m  HiBc.  ica.  rsaLET 

No  stranger  to  Jersey  City,  its  mayor,  and 
Its  ways,  James  A.  Parley  returned  to  Jour- 
nal Square  last  week.  He  retiuned  not  to 
his  old  capacity  as  Democratic  national 
chairman  bearing  gifts,  but  ss  a  guest 
speaker  before  the  local  Klwanls  Club.  La- 
troduoed  by  Harry  Moore,  an  old  friend,  who 
knows  Mr.  Hague,  too,  the  former  Postmaster 
General  spoke,  to  part,  as  follows: 

"My  name  Is  added  to  the  rather 
politan  list  at  those  who  have 
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to  apfk.  or  Attempted  to  ipesk  here  deeplU 
tlM  rlforotM  rcatrictiona  againJt  •peecboe  d«« 
llvertd  and  undeltTered.  Thli  bM  lenred  to 
mmkt  Journal  Square  known  throughout  tbe 
nation,  rroro  the  confllcu  that  bate  oo« 
euned,  hlatory  u  bound  to  note  thU  epot  a« 
one  of  the  battlefrounde  where  free  epeecb 
wae  nrmljr  eatabltebed,  together  with  tbe 
American  wajr  of  life." 

Ah.  but  "tboae  eonlUcte,"  Mr.  Farley,  were 
In  the  long,  long  ago.  In  the  Intervening 
yean  Mr.  Hague  haa  aeen  the  light,  alao  a 
Federal  court  order  fnd  the  fourth  term. 
Tbe  old  ban  on  Communlsta  no  longer  ex* 
tete.  Tbe  C.  I.  O.  comes  and  goes  without 
htndnuice  and  more  often  It  stays.  His  honor 
!•  a  tkaX-aWch  defender  of  the  Constitution — 
New  Jersey's  old  one,  that  Is.  The  Com- 
munists. New  York  branch,  have  adopted  Mr. 
Hague  as  one  of  their  own  heroes,  only 
slightly  to  the  right  of  Brother  Browder  and 
Pravda.  C.  I.  O.  organizers  and  speakers 
are  no  longer  driven  Into  the  outer  darkness 
and  the  Erie  ferries. 

80  you  see.  Mr.  Farley,  times  have  changed 
and  Mr.  Hague  with  them.  And  no  more 
cracks,  please,  about  free  speech  In  Joximai 
Bquare.  It's  practically  as  free  aa  air,  If 
aometmies  not  so  clear. 


Allobunts  of  Appropriations  for  Federal 
Agencies  and  Coiporations 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  icissousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  times 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing  there 
should  be  full  cooperation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Such  an 
attitude  is  most  beneficial  to  the  war 
effort. 

I  regret  to  say  I  see  a  quarrel  in  the 
making,  and  only  a  determined  stand  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
can  prevent  it. 

As  you  are  aware  the  President  has  by 
Executive  order  set  up  many  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  to  assist  in  prose- 
cuting the  war.  In  many  instances  he 
has  provided  the  necessary  expenditures 
from  funds  vo'led  by  the  Congress  in  a 
lump  sum  without  restrictions.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware  only  one  agency  has  been 
openly  criticized,  that  being  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice. 
There  is  a  strong  minority  at  the  moment 
seeking  to  abolish  that  agency.  Evi- 
dence of  that  effort  was  apparent  last 
week  when  an  amendment  was  offered  to 
strike  an  appropriation  from  the  war 
agencies  bill.  As  you  know  the  amend- 
ment prevailed  in  the  committee  but  on 
a  teller  vote  in  the  House  the  item  was 
restored  by  a  vote  of  123  to  119.  It  now 
f  oes  to  the  Senate. 

When  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill  was  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ats  an  amendment  was  addtd.  The  bill 
was  sent  to  conference  and  a  conference 
rtport  ts  about  to  be  flled.  In  that  re- 
port Is  the  Senate  amendment  X  refer  to. 
It  u  leglslatloa  on  an  appropriation  MU 
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or  a  separate 
s    very    far 


and  must  be  brought  back 
vote.  This  amendment 
reaching.  While  it  is  directly  aimed  at 
the  Pair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee it  also  Includes  dozens  0 1  other  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  amendnent  provided 
that  after  JiUy  1,  1944,  nc  i>art  of  any 
appropriation  shall  be  alldtted  or  made 
available  to  any  agency  <k  instrumen- 
tality,  Including   those   established   by 


Executive  order,  unless  the 


appropriated  money  specifl:ally  for  such 


or  authorized 
it. 


agency  or  instrumentality, 
the  expenditure  of  funds  brj 

The  Comptroller  General  says  26 
agencies  will  be  affected  b:  this  amend 
ment  and  aside  from  that  i  has  not  been 
definitely  determined  as  t)  whether  or 
not  certain  corporations  vould  be  af- 
fected. It  is  my  understar  ding  that  the 
chief  counsel  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  is  o: 
that    subsidiaries    of    thai 


the  opinion 
corporation 
are  affected.    The  Comptibller  General 


which  might 
his  provision, 
jy  the  Comp- 


Employment 
or  the  Pro- 


Safety 


Activities  on 
ees. 


also  names  19  corporationj 
be  affected  in  some  way  by 
The  list  of  agencies  named 
troUer  General  are: 

Liaison  OfBce  for  Perso4nel  Manage 
ment. 

Committee  for  Congested  Production 
Areas. 

Board  of  War  Communications. 

Committee      on      Pair 
Practice. 

American   Commission 
tection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  His 
toric  Monuments  in  Europi  (. 

Committee  to  Investigat »  Racial  Dis 
criminations  in  Certain  Fields  of  Rail- 
road Employment. 

Federal      Interdepartmental 
Council. 

Federal  Real  Estate  Boaid 

Interdepartmental  Comriittee  to  Con 
sider  Cases  of  Subversive 
the  Part  of  Federal  Emplo; 

Interdepartmental  War  pavings  Board 
Committee. 

President's  Committee  fbr  Education 
of  Men  Demobilized  Frori  the  Armed 
Forces. 

President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 

War  Refugee  Board. 

Federal  Fire  Council. 

Patent  Planning  Commission. 

Coal  Mines  Administration. 

Puerto  Rico  Legislative 

Wage  Adjustment  Board. 

Foreign  Economic  Adnjlnistration — 
some  functions. 

The  list  of  corporations  4amed  b/  the 
Comptroller  General  are: 

American  President  Line4  Ltd 

Cargoes,  Inc. 

Colonial  Mica  Corporation. 

Copper  Recovery  Corpon  tlon. 

Defense  Homes  Corporat  on. 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Assoc!  a 
tlon. 

Federal  Subsistence  Hon^steads  Cor 
poration. 

Panama  Railroad  Compahy 

Puerto  Rico  Cement  Corp  sratlon. 

•tMl  Recovery  Corporati  m. 

Tennessee  Valley  AaiOCi4«d  Coopera 
Uvea.  Zne. 


Congress  has 


Committee, 


United  States  Spruce  Production  Cor- 
poration. 

War  Emergency  Pipelines,  Inc. 

War  Hemp  Industries,  Inc. 

War  Materials,  Inc. 

Warrior  River  Terminal  Company. 

Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 

Metals  Reserve  Company. 

Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation. 

Rubber  Development  Corporation. 

Rubber  Reserve  Company. 

United  States  Commercial  Company. 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Institute  of  Inter -American  Transpor- 
tation. 

Inter-American  Educational  Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

Inter-American  Navigation  Corpora- 
tion. 

Prencinradio. 

Most  of  these  agencies  and  corpora- 
tions are  engaged  solely  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort  and  were  set  up  by 
the  President  under  Executive  order.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  House  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment.  A 
motion  will  be  made  to  recede  and  con- 
cur with  an  amendment.  This  House 
amendment  strikes  out  the  date  in  the 
Senate  provision  which  was  July  1,  1944. 
and  makes  the  effective  date  January 
1,  1945.  In  other  words,  it  simply  de- 
lays the  death  sentence  6  months.  This 
amendment  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  House  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  situation 
that  will  confront  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government  if  it  is  approved. 

If  the  House  does  not  vote  down  the 
amendment  it  will  be  in  the  bill  when 
it  goes  to  the  White  House.  I  cannot 
conceive  the  President  will  be  willing  to 
sign  the  bill  if  it  contains  such  a  pro- 
vision as  it  directly  affects  so  many  war 
agencies  set  up  by  him.  I  feel  he  will 
hold  it  will  impede  the  war  effort.  The 
amendment  would,  so  far  as  affected 
agencies  are  concerned,  prevent  the 
President  from  allocating  any  money 
under  his  control  for  expenses. 

I  insist  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
by  the  House  will  invoke  a  quarrel  with 
the  President.  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  public  will  overwhelmingly  side  with 
the  President.  Congress  will  be  labeled 
as  having  gone  on  a  strike  and  deserting 
tho-se  behind  the  guns. 

Members  should  not  permit  their  views 
on  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee to  be  used  as  an  instrumentality 
to  interfere  with  the  efficient  operation 
of  other  necessary  war  agencies.  Let 
each  project  be  Judged  separately,  not 
collectively. 

Should  this  amendment  become  a  law. 
Congress  would  either  be  required  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  each  or  make 
a  direct  appropriation  for  each  before 
they  could  legally  continue  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1945.  As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this 
is  no  time  for  a  quarrel  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

X  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  study  this  amendment  carefully  so 
you  can  vole  Intelligently  when  the  mo- 
tion \n  offered.  X  am  sure  if  you  will  do 
this  till  motion  will  be  defeated. 
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A  Word  to  the  Wise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  BCJcmoAN 

ZN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ple with  good  sense  know  that  labor 
unions  have  their  proper  place  in  the 
American  way  of  life;  that  they  are 
necessary  and  desirable;  that  they  are 
here  to  stay. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  people  know  and 
admit  that  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
manipulation  by  ambitious  politicians 
and  racketeers  as  are  many  other  or- 
ganizations. Man;  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  form  of  government  and  in 
particular  the  Communists  have  infil- 
trated themselves  into  labor  unions  and 
exercise  a  power  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  number  or  their  real  worth. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  condemning  all 
unions;  nor  is  anything  gained  by  insist- 
ing that  all  unions  are  perfect. 

Action,  vigorous  and  positive,  but  tol- 
erant and  understanding,  will  correct 
the  intolerable  situation  which  has  all  too 
long  prevailed  and  which  at  the  moment 
la  causing  many  good  citizens  and  many 
overseas  men  to  be  resentful  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee's 
program. 

Reform  should  come  from  within  the 
union  ranks. 

It  may  go  too  far  If  it  comes  from 
without.  It  may  destroy  as  well  as 
reform. 

An  editorial  from  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal  of  May  24  states  one 
phase  of  the  problem  clearly.  That  edi- 
torial reads  as  follows: 

Today,  as  set  out  In  a  story  on  page  1  of 
today's  Journal,  a  young  women's  organiza- 
tion Is  to  be  addressed  here  by  a  Rev.  Charles 
C.  Webber.  The  meeting  Is  to  be  held  In  the 
T.  W.  C.  A.  building.  The  Reverend  Ur. 
Webber  is  billed  to  speak  as  a  representative 
of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  Political  Action  Committee. 

Tbe  speaker's  background   Is  of  Interest. 
■  Formerly  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  National  Religion  and  Labor  Foundation, 
of  which  Sidney  HUlman  was  the  first  presi- 
dent.   

A  committeeman  for  the  fo\md«tlon,  writ- 
ing In  Its  official  organ,  made  this  significant 
observation : 

"It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  need  for 
revolution:  the  question  Is  as  to  the  method 
of  bringing  the  revolution  to  pass  •  •  • 
th«  work  of  revolution  would  have  to  bs 
carried  through  a  Lenin  leadership.  •  •  • 
Consequently,  our  concern  la  to  build  the  un- 
derstanding leadership  from  thoM  who  are 
ready  to  dlgMt  the  strong  meat  of  direct 
revolutionary  preparation." 

ThU  quotation  glree.  It  appears  to  us.  a 
pretty  clear  indication  of  the  religious  char- 
astsr  of  the  foundation  which  Webber  repre- 
sents. 

■u(  that  IS  not  all.  ^    ^ 

What  Webber  hlmsslf  sUnds  for  sssms  to 
flt  In  psrfsotlr  with  the  oliclsl  v»«^«[po»B*  •< 
tbe  foundstlon.  To  a  oonfsrtnes  d  Mlddls 
Atlantis  ffmitiary  studtnU  be  is  quoted  as 
seyinii 


"The  mlesionary  of  tomorrow  will  show  the 
workers  how  they  can  bring  about  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  capitalism.  *  *  *  He  will  s\utaln 
the  workers  In  their  effort*  by  picketing  with 
•Uikers.  •  •  •  He  wUl  assist  in  estab- 
lishing labor  colleges  where  •  *  *  tbe 
contribution  of  Sonet  Russia  In  her  attempt 
to  esUblUh  a  new  social  order  will  be  dis- 
cussed." 

The  appearance  here  of  Rev.  Mr.  Webber, 
and  the  appearance  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  of  large  numbers  Of  Individuals  of 
bis  viewpoint,  raise  a  question  that  has  for 
long  disturbed  us  and,  no  doubt,  others. 

That  question,  which  Is  addressed  not  only 
to  the  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O..  but  even  . 
more  particularly  to  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  C.  I.  O.  unions,  is  this: 

Why  does  a  great  and  powerful  union  or- 
ganization, composed  of  probably  98  percent 
loyal  and  patriotic  Americans,  permit  their 
movement  to  be  spearheaded  and  led  by  men 
and  women  who  are  as  hostile  to  the  tradi- 
tions and  institutions  of  freedom  in  this 
country  as  Hitler  himself? 

That  this  is  so.  that  such  leadership  Is 
tolerated  and  even  encouraged.  Is  one  of  the 
great  pxizzles  of  our  time. 

Millions  of  C.  I.  O.  members  are  working 
faithfully  and  loyally  In  the  country's  war 
Industries.  They  have  contributed  of  their 
thought,  strength,  and  industry  to  making 
this  Nation  an  allied  arsenal.  They  have 
had  their  part  in  the  greatest  saga  of  mass 
production  history  has  ever  unrolled. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  same  patriotic 
citizens,  C.  I.  O.  members,  have  contributed 
to  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  the  financing 
of  the  war.  They  have  bought  bonds;  they 
have  taken  part  in  the  Red  Cross  drives;  they 
have  responded  to  every  appeal  for  com- 
munity support  of  the  war  effort  on  the  home 
front. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers have  sent  their  sons  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  into  the  armed  forces  of  their 
country  to  fight  and  die.  If  need  be,  on  any 
one  of  a  dozen  different  battle  fronts  of  the 
world. 

These  things  bespeak  more  loudly  than 
words  the  same  love  of  country  among 
C.  I.  O.  members  that  burns  in  the  hearts  of 
any  other  group  of  United  States  citizens. 
These  acts  constitute  a  pattern  of  patriotism 
that  is  as  easily  Identifiable  and  as  iwmls- 
takable  as  a  simrlse. 

Yet  it  Is  this  same  great  body  of  highly 
organized  workers,  who  even  now  are  con- 
tinuing to  answer  the  call  of  their  country 
In  Its  hour  of  peril,  who  sponsor  and  set  the 
Imprimatur  of  their  approval  upon  individ- 
uals such  as  this  same  Rev.  Mr.  Webber, 
whose  obvious  objective  Is  not  the  welfare 
of  the  worker  but  the  effectuation  of  the 
Moscow  party  line. 

Under  such  leadership  political  action  be- 
comes nothing  less  than  the  avowed  destruc- 
tion of  the  American  system  of  life  under 
which,  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe.  Includ- 
ing Russia,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  our  people  have  enjoyed  freedom  and 
the  highest  level  of  economic  prosperity  tbe 
world  has  ever  known. 

In  following  such  a  course,  the  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
ership arouses  In  the  minds  of  mllUons  of 
otherwise  friendly  United  BUtes  cltlsens 
growing  fear  of  Its  purposes.  It  alienates, 
from  tbe  0.  I.  O.  and  all  other  branches  of 
trade-unionism,  that  support  which  most  of 
us  t—l  s^tild  b«  properly  glvsn  unionism  of 
tbe  Amsrican  brand,  but  feel  iust  as  strongly 
should  be  withheld  from  the  Russian  variety. 
If  thsre  Is  an  answer  which  can  b«  glvsn 
to  this  ^afllln|  misdirection  of  tbs  ourposes 
of  the  mmions  of  loyal  Amsrlean  oliletns  in 
tbs  0.  Z.  O.  msmbersblp,  we  should  llks  to 
havs  It.  Mind  you.  ws  Mid  an  answer,  not 
tte  usual  dsnisi  tbsi  tbe  broad  Med  stieak 


In  either  tbe  C.  L  O.  leadership  or  lU  poUtlcal 
action  committee  exists. 

Mr.  Paul  Christopher  is  bead  of  tbe  C.  I.  O. 
In  Tenneeeee.  An  explanation  from  blm  of 
this  situation  would  be  of  Interest,  not  only 
to  us  but,  we  are  confident,  to  thousands  of 
C.  I.  O.  readers  who  are  doubtless  as  mystified 
by  tbe  course  their  union  Is  taking  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unions  should  do 
their  own  house  cleaning. 


Cooperation  on  the  Mii soori 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29. 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  flood- 
control  and  irrigation  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Missouri-Mississippi  sys- 
tem cannot  be  integrated.  We  should 
not  be  fighting  one  another  because  our 
Interests  are  mutually  interdependent. 
The  people  of  the  arid  and  semiarid 
States  want  to  keep  their  water  and  the 
people  in  the  flood-control  areas  want 
them  to  keep  it  and  not  send  it  down  to 
flood  their  lands  or.  for  that  matter,  to 
improve  navigation. 

Flood  control  and  irrigation  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  life  and  welfare 
of  all  our  people.  If  we  can  store  our 
waters  upstream  we  can  help  to  control 
the  floods  downstream  and,  at  the  same 
time,  bring  more  and  more  land  into 
cultivation. 

Water  can  also  be  used  for  the  crea- 
tion of  power  which  in  turn  can  be  used 
to  develop  our  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  Units  of  power  derived  from  coal 
and  oil  cannot  be  replaced  but  units  of 
energy  obtained  from  water  are  replace- 
able. To  conserve  water  and  to  use  it 
wisely  is  to  conserve,  as  well,  our  coal 
and  oil  reserves. 

If  we  will  forget  our  differences  of  the 
moment  and  plan  for  the  future  we  can 
coordinate  our  efforts  so  that  the  upper 
and  lower  States'  needs  and  Interests 
will  be  considered  and  an  equitable  plan 
worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
Surely  we  are  big  enough  and  smart 
enough  to  plan  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  whole  basin  so  that 
all  sections  will  benefit  and  the  Nation. 
as  a  whole,  will  be  the  gainer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RicoRD  a  statement  by  O.  S.  Warden, 
president  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association,  as  it  appeared  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-DisiMttch  recently,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Great  Falls,  Bfont., 
Tribune,  of  May  23. 1944: 

(Prom  tbs  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatcb| 
■tatsmswt  bt  O.  1.  Wasdsm,  Pumwiwt  or 

TMS    MATtOMAL    BaCbAMATlON    ASSOCUTION, 

Bsroaa    CoMisnn    Committbs,    Mnrm 

tTATSB  iBMATa 

Tbe    Matieaal    Reslamailon 
wbleh  has  an  aAUatsd  ■Msberebip 
sentiBf  tbe  watet  lateresu  la  11  V« 
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Sutes  to  the  west  of  the  nlnety-Mventh 
meridian,  waa  organized  13  years  ago  to  co- 
0|Mnte  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Recla- 
■Mtlon  and  thereby  promote  the  Irrigation 
of  western  lands. 

In  tht  great  western  area,  there  has  al- 
ways been  a  short  water  supply.  We  need 
every  gallon  we  can  get.  We  can  use  all 
that  we  have  to  advantage  In  the  economy 
and  the  careful  development  of  land  and 
water  resources,  which  are  the  abiding  foun- 
datk>n  of  our  progress — State  and  regional. 

Quite  naturally,  we  treasure  every  flowing 
stream  and  every  storage  for  future  use. 
Quite  naturally,  again,  the  whole  West  is 
up  m  arms  If  there  is  a  proposal  to  take  any 
of  our  water  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  be 
used  In  another  place  for  a  purpose  other 
than  the  protection  of  property  or  the  crea- 
tion of  production  values. 

uc  mcmzASE  in  raops 

Under  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902,  plus 
private  enterprise,  about  22.000.000  acres  of 
land  have  been  made  productive.  Crop  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  annually  $625.- 
000.000.  Propo-ty  values  have  been  created 
In  the  amount  of  $16,000,000,000. 

Ninety  percent  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion Is  uaed  at  home.  These  17  so-called  rec- 
lamation 8tat.es  piirchase  a  billion  a  year 
In  goo4te  and  services  from  outside  their 
boundaries.  If  t.hey  can  have  first  use  of  the 
water  that  (lows  out  of  their  mountains,  they 
win  double  these  purchases  of  goods  and 
services. 

Fifteen  million  people  live  In  these  western 
States.  We  can  make  homes  for  15.000.000 
If  we  are  able  to  build  projects,  for  the 
part  multiple  in  character,  all  of  which 
can  meet  the  test  of  benefit  to  the  region 
whert  they  are  located,  as  well  as  add  to 
the  gMMral  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Tbla  gnmt  work  in  the  West  is  just  about 
half  don*.  We  can  frigate  33,000.000  more 
•erw  if  wt  havt  flrtt  ua«  of  tb«  vtttr  We 
can  rtpay  tho  oool  evtr  •  ptrtod  of  years. 

•trrMINCW  IN  MINFAU 

Do  not  forftt  the  limited  water  supply, 
Tbtrt  la  a  rainfall  wmI  of  the  nitt4'ty«a«v«nth 
MMftttttii  Of  flMl  •  to  M  liichM  M  year.  iMt 
•f  lliit  moTMHon  Umn  U  ■  rail  o(  frttm  N  to 
•0  invhM 

TIMM  ilfforontlaU  in  ralnf«ll  ooanoi  U 
oiAlMlloi  kf  mui    What  wt  omi  <o  n  lo 

Cftn  vtMty  Mi  ilrMt  the  us«  of  th«  watar, 
0  rtn  avM  OtiMlMtmg  pUii*  Ws  owe  this 
wnmU  to  eVTMlvaa  I  Mm  •tir*  there  l»  ait 
Mlilont  mponslblllty  the  Giitgreee  will  with 
toalMro. 

h«v«  9ttm»  Into  th#  pictura  ftppAftnt 
«•  plans  bov*  bton  propowd  by 
tho  Armif  oMintcrs  and  the  aniinMra  of  the 
■uraau  ol  RMlamatlon  for  development  of 
the  land  and  water  raaoureea  of  the  great 
loterstau  Miaaovrl  River  watershed,  witlt  lu 
•JOO>inile  river  ayttem  reMMAg  •»  Um  way 
Aom  XttrM  yofka.  Mont ,  to  9t,  Leola. 

Nine  atatea  are  Involved—Montana,  Wy* 
omtng.  North  Dokota.  South  Dakota,  Ne< 
braska.  Kanaae.  Mlaeourl.  Iowa,  and  Oolo« 
iMto.  Tboae  Stotea  have  a  reg tonal  aaaocia- 
tkm  ergoalaed  to  aettle  differences  peoeeftilly. 
Nine  Oovernors  and  16  committee  repraoento- 
tlvaa.  In  conference  a  few  weeks  aflo,  votod 
unanimously  to  watt  until  the  over-all  plan 
of  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  ready,  and  to  urge  a  coordination 
of  all  plans  Into  a  harmony  of  policy  in  ad- 
vance of  action  by  the  Congress. 

LACK  or  RiUIMONT 

Now.  what  has  happened?  The  engineers 
Of  the  Buresu  of  Reclamation  have  finished 
a  ft-year  study  and  a  plan  for  an  over-all  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  Mlsaotirl  watershed. 
The  desired  and  requested  coordination  has 
not  taken  place.  Meanwhile,  there  are  the 
nver  and  harbor  bill   (H.  R.  3961),  and  the 


flood -control  bill  (H.  R.  4486 
have  to  do  with  the  use  of 
Missoiirl  River,  pressing   fo ' 
vantage. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to 
are  the  reasons  we  are  he4e 
amendment  to  H.  R.  3961 
the  atmosphere  and  to  estalAlsh 
look  to  mutually  satlsfactor  j 

I  am  sure  the  people  of 
irrigation,  for  flood  control  afed 
navigation.    They  firmly  bell  eve 
no  conflict  between  trrlgatlqn 
trol.  If  these  purposes  are 
gether — that  Is,  with  a  mutilal 
to  the  other. 


,  that  distinctly 

1  he  waters  of  the 

legislation  ad- 

g^t  along.     These 

supporting  an 

hoping  to  clear 

policies  that 

conclusions. 

he  West  are  for 

for  Improving 

there  need  be 

and  flood  con- 

aroperly  put  to- 

assistance  one 
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Furthermore.  If  there  is  a 
for  all  desired  irrigation  and 


shortage  of  water 
navigation,  there 


of  1860  and  the 
?hich  was  really 


640   acres.    But 
could  not  make 


Jack  away  from 
cicnr  awiiy  the 


ought  to  be  a  reckoning  of  i  esultlng  values — 
regional  and  otherwise.  /  blunt  question 
intrudes:  Do  we  need  ad(  Itional  facilities 
for  transportation  more  th|n  we  need  self- 
supporting  homes? 

My  confidence  for  the  futilre  finds  strength 
in  the  record  of  Congress  a  i  it  has  prepared 
land    and    water    legislatlc  a    all 
through  the  140  years  folio  ring  the  Louisi 
ana  Purchase 

Under  the  Homestead  Ad 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
an  amendment  to  the  Hoi^estead  Act.  first 
160  acres  was  made  avaiiabl^  to  the  settlers 
then   320   acres,   and    then 
without  irrigation,  settlers 
a  living  on  any  size  tract. 

In  these  later  years,  tdere  has  been  a 
narrowing  of  acreage  with  diversity  of  pro- 
duction as  irrigation  and  leclamatlon  hove 
become  a  national  policy.  Vlth  such  a  rec- 
ord. Congress  and  the  Government  cannot — 
Indeed,  will  not— wish  to 
the  responsibility  of  today 

The  time  has  arrived  tol 
cobweba  of  uncertainty.  1 1  dfflnt  policien 
and  to  write  legislative  del  nitlons  uf  whnt 
each  Onvernment  agency  laving  a  part  in 
the  dpvelopmant  of  our  lai  d  and  water  rs« 
•«itiroeH  shall  plan  to  do.  d  nfliriN  ntid  atriv- 
ing  fur  advantaft  are  uudsiindts  and  un- 
ntcfiiory, 

iri'um  the  Oreat  faila  (M<nt)  Tribune  of 

May  M,  IHt  | 

Pur  Tmbm  Toot  •ut» 

Some  of  the  upper  Mismtum  Rlvsr  itewa* 
popers  have  declared  unoo  npromlslng  war 
on  the  lower  river  States  ever  the  issue  of 
the  alloooMon  of  the  streai  i  fl4iw,  lu»at»r 
aa  It  la  nwaaaary  to  nght  ir  our  rights  m 
the  uae  of  the  watir  againa ,  efforts  m  con* 
greaa  to  deprive  u«  of  them,  we  will  all  unite 
up  here  to  do  battle  But  i  lat  war  between 
the  upper  and  lower  Statea  la  not  the  right 
approaoh  to  the  beneflclal  development  of 
the  ba«.in  w  of  that  of  an  r  other  western 
river  systems, 

In  the  Arst  of  a  aertea  at  editorials  on 
the  aubjoet  the  st,  Loun  Poet.DiNpateh 
raeeatiy  SMde  the  point,  with  which  the 
Tribune  agrees,  that  the  i  pper  and  lower 
Statea  ahould  agree  on  a  riv  rr  plan  that  will 
benefit  all  of  them  or  both  r  tglons  will  suffer 
In  the  fight  for  sectional  advantage. 

Competent  Army  englntera  have  fully 
studied  the  flood -control  and  navigation 
problems  of  the  Missouri.  '  tit  Reclamation 
Bureau  engineers  with  equal  competence  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  IrrlKatlotl  problems 
of  the  same  basin.  What  1 1  needed  first  of 
all  Is  to  put  those  studia  and  plans  to- 
gether Into  one  over-all  >rogram.  That 
certainly  can  anu  f=hould  1  «  done  quickly 
to  the  benefit  of  both  aecti  jts.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  is  right  that  a  t  rawn-out  Inter- 
state battle  for  sectional  adv  ^tage  will  dam- 
age the  Intereeta  of  all  part   of  the  basin. 


Resolution  To  Investif  ate  Physically 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOCBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
could  be  more  interested  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  physically  handicapped 
than  I  am,  nor  is  anyone  willing  to  do 
more  than  I  am  to  rehabilitate  these 
unfortunate  citizens. 

With  a  view  to  learning  Just  what  the 
Government  and  the  States  were  doing 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  wrote 
the  Honorable  Paul  McNutt,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency; 
also  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  He  sends  me  a  very  inter- 
esting letter,  going  into  detail  in  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  the  Government 
and  States.  He  specifically  points  out 
what  is  being  accomplished  under  Public 
Law  113  approved  July  6,  1943. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  week  ago  I  placed 
in  the  Record  An  article  written  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Miller  of  the  Mines  Equipment 
Co.  of  St.  Louis  telling  of  the  experience 
he  haa  had  in  the  rehabilitation  in  the 
factory  of  his  company  of  the  blind.  He 
also  has  men  who  sufTcred  from  ampu- 
tations that  he  is  rehabilitating,  includ- 
ing a  veteran  of  the  preient  war.  What 
Mr.  Mlllnr  hA.<i  Accomplished  In  thU  rt- 
spect  can  be  Bccompllahed  by  other  cor* 
poratlons  if  thry  can  be  Induced  to  taks 
an  Interest  in  auch  a  program. 

Tht  Rulei  Commlttrr  Ust  weak  rt« 
ported  i\  rPMoluMnn  providing  for  an  In- 
vMtigRiiun  of  this  ontue  subject  by  ihf 
Cnmmlltee  on  Labor. 

Wheihrr  or  not  we  should  srt  up  aft- 
other  investigallni  rommltl«e  li,  of 
course,  for  the  Houae  to  deoldt. 

Undrr  thr  leav<«  granted  me,  I  Include 
Mr,  McNull'a  Irltor  as  a  part  of  my 
remaridt: 

I^MWRAI.  tlCVRITT  AOiNOT, 

Wuhlnfton.  May  It.  it44. 
Hon,  John  J.  Oocm«an,  * 

MuuMf  0/  H0prn0ntaUv§§, 

Wathington,  D.  0. 
DtAa  CoNoaaaaMAif  CocMaAN;  Reference  la 
mads  to  y»ur  letter  of  April  30,  In  which 
you  request  advice  concerning  the  Infor- 
mation available  In  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
miaeion  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  Housa  Raao- 
lution  330.  That  reaolutlon  autbomea  the 
appointment  of  a  eonfraaatonal  eommtttee 
(1)  to  conduct  thorotjgh  studies  and  Invee- 
tlgatlon  of  the  exunt  and  characUr  of  aid 
now  given  by  the  Federal,  8ute,  and  local 
fovernments  and  private  agenclea  to  the 
physically  handicapped;  (3)  to  atudy  and 
Investigate  the  diffusion  within  the  United 
States  of  such  aid  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped: and  (3)  to  study  and  investigate  the 
employment  opportunities  for  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  all  other  questions  In  rela- 
tion thereto  which  would  aid  the  Congreas  In 
any  necessary  remedial  legislation.  I  am 
happy  to  Inform  you  that  both  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  have  been  very  actively  and 
continuously    engaged    In    programs    which 
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deal  with  the  problems  of  the  physically 
handicapped  and  have  avaiable  extensive 
data  on  the  subject. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  was 
charged  by  the  President  with  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  most  effective  mobilization 
and  maximum  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  oiu-  civilian  man- 
power resources,  a  handicapped  person  Is  one 
having  a  ph]r8lcal  or  mental  ileflciency,  pecu- 
liarity, or  Impairment  which  requires  that 
he  be  selectively  placed.  Tl  e  United  States 
Employment  Service  has  l>een  continuously 
engaged  in  studying  the  occupational  signifi- 
cance of  such  handicaps  in  determining  the 
type  of  work  which  a  pertif.n  having  a  par- 
tlctilar  kind  of  handicap  could  and  could  not 
do.  Obviously,  some  handicaps  prevent  a 
worker  from  continuing  In  bis  usual  occu- 
pation. In  such  cases  selective  placement  or 
training  for  other  kinds  of  work  U  required. 
Some  handicaps  require  spec  ial  consideration 
In  order  to  protect  a  woiker  from  being 
placed  in  employment  whii:h  would  aggra- 
vate his  cond  tion,  or  employment  in  which 
he  would  Jeopardise  the  health  or  safety  of 
others.  The  files  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  will  reveal  thousands  of 
Instances  In  which  physlaiUy  handicapped 
persons  who  had  been  either  unemployed  or 
engaged  In  Insubstantial  work  have  been 
trained  for  and  placed  In  r.lghly  useful  war 
Joba. 

In  the  War  Manpower  Cocimlssion  we  have 
been  concerned,  since  the  creation  of  the 
Commission,  with  the  tralalng.  utilization, 
and  placement  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
On  the  badls  of  a  nation  il  health  'survey 
conducted  in  1935  36.  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  estimated  that  there 
are  at  present  approximately  33.600.000  per- 
sons In  our  population.  c:(Cluslve  of  those 
In  Institutions,  who  have  some  physical  de> 
feet  or  chronic  dlsoaKc  O;  these,  16,300,000 
are  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  exclusive 
of  1.000,000  Who  are  virtually  Invalids;  these 
lajOOXXM  persons  eonsut  of  about  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  womr  i 

Not  all  the  physiOdlly  hindicN|n>«d  in  the 
labor  feeoe  are  votaii'inaliy  hNndicuppedt  our 
eNperlanoe  has  indioMied,  t^iwevei,  that  prao- 
tlcatly  nil  peiMXis  inaluded  within  the  abtve 
Aeutes  as  phykloally  haiidW itpped  havr  a  (lis. 
ablllly  wliloh  oonslllules  an  employiiieut 
iModleap  al  one  Ume  (,i  aoothsr,  sithsr  i>e* 
eeuae  of  employer's  specif  caliuns  ur  preju* 
dleee  or  because  of  nece*»>.iy  readjuatmenu 
or  phyaloai  dlfllcuUlei  wbl  h  are  involved  in 
shifting  to  a  new  lob  or  u  new  occupation, 
Our  eaperlenee  Indlcstsa  <hat  all  physically 
handicapped  perxins  nee4  special  oare  at 
MM  in  mahini  their  employment  ad- 


IIMtiMtlttl  COOM  rettuTre  m'>re  attention  than 
etbeif.  Of  the  lloOMO  physically  handi- 
eepped  men  between  the  agee  of  1ft  and  64. 

the  United  lUtes  Public  Health  study  re* 
vealed  that  approximately  6.700,000  need 
only  Niectlve  placement,  1,000,000  require 
rehsbillUtlon  before  they  can  be  employed  In 
industry,  and  nearly  MO.iOO  require  exten- 
sive rehablllUtlon  and  car  be  employed  only 
In  sheltered  work. 

Fbysleally  handicapped  persona  who  were 
unemployed  constituted  potential  eotranta 
Into  the  labor  market  for  our  war  effort;  they 
were  uaed  by  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion as  a  valuable  reaerv<j  of  manpower.  A 
vigorous  placement  and  training  program, 
together  with  a  wldespreiid  program  to  pro- 
mote employer  acceptance  of  the  physically 
handicapped  employee,  wis  initiated  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  has  produced 
outstanding  resulU.  In  1J40  the  total  num- 
ber of  placements  of  phyilcally  handicapped 
persons  was  only  37.703;  in  1941  this  figure 
was  almost  doubled,  the  total  placements 
reaching  approximately  63.000.  In  1943, 
•1000  placementa  of  physically  handicapped 
pereonswere  made:  but  in  1943, 1©*,129  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons  were  placed  In  em- 


ployment. Tou  will  note  that  the  1943  figure 
representa  an  increase  of  113  percent  over 
the  1942  figure  and  an  Increase  of  over  700 
percent  during  the  4-year  period.  We  hope 
that  this  trend  wUl  continue  in  the  post-war 
period. 

The  United  States  employment  Service 
has  made  special  studies  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  our  program  for  the  training 
and  placement  of  handicapped  persons  in 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  The  re- 
sxilta  of  these  studies  will  be  made  available 
to  you  upon  request. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  is  cooper- 
ating with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  in  making  studies 
of  the  experience  records  of  a  representative 
group  of  employers  In  their  employment  of 
,the  handicapped.  Included  in  the  Informa- 
'tion  which  will  be  collected  In  these  studies 
are  data  concerning  the  accident,  produc- 
tivity, absenteeism,  and  ttun-over  experi- 
ence of  the  handicapped  in  comparison  with 
the  nonhandlcapped.  The  studies  will  be 
made  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  plants 
to  present  an  authoritative  picture  of  the 
experience  of  the  handicapped  in  competitive 
employment.  An  advisory  committee,  in- 
cluding representatives  from  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  and  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  will  advise  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics In  the  conduct  of  this  program.  We 
believe  that  the  information  so  collected  will 
present  an  authoritative  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections very  frequently  voiced  against  the 
emplojrment  of  the  handicapped— that  the 
handicapped  are  accident  prone  or  are  sub- 
standard in  performance. 

Tou  may  also  be  Interested  In  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  entitled  'Rehabilitation  and 
Training  for  Post-War  Employment."  It 
contains  a  panel  dlscuaalon.  participated  In 
by  representatives  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  the  War  Manpower  Oommtaalon,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  of  private  in- 
dustry, of  the  rehablllUtlon  and  training  of 
diatibled  and  medically  cUachargad  veteraiui. 
•ubftequent  to  the  Introduction  of  Kottae 
ttesoiutluu  aao  on  May  6,  IMf ,  Onngrses  en- 
acted leftetatton  (Fubllc  Law  111  approfed 
July  I,  1^411  which  provides  n  eampl«>le  pro- 
grnm  of  rehahilUaiiun  aervloes  (or  all  typee- 
of  handtcapped  pers<ih«  innludinf  tits  physi- 
cally and  menially  hHiidirMtiped, 

ThMtt  sorvloee  are  administered  by  the 
■taiti  l/oatds  of  fooatlonal  edunailun  Re- 
h  tbllltatiun  of  the  blind  Is  adininUlered  by 
the  MtaM  Nfenoles  for  the  blind,  where  such 
agency  le  Mgally  authoriaed  to  admlniater 
rehablllUtlon  aervioea  fur  thU  group,  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  Is  charged  with  the 
reaponalblilty  of  certifying  Federal  funda, 
eatabliahing  auadarda,  ano  providing  con- 
eultent  aervlcaa  to  the  SUiee  Within  this 
agency  an  OfBoe  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
haa  been  creaud  to  dlaoharge  theee  federal 
responalbtlltlea 

The  ftacal  provtalona  have  alao  been  ilb- 
erallaed  by  Publte  Law  113,  the  old  limita- 
tion of  three  arul  one-half  million  dollara 
approprlaud  annually  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  (or  nutchlng  purpoaea  having  been 
removed,  Funda  are  now  certified  in  ae- 
oordance  with  the  fltatea'  needs.  The  aoope 
of  acrvlces  available  now  haa  been  broadened 
to  Include  any  senrlcaa  neeeeeary  to  render 
dlaabled  per  na  capable  of  engaging  in  re- 
munerative employment      These  include: 

1.  Barly  location  of  persons  in  need  of 
rehabUitatlon  to  prevent  the  disintegrating 
effecta  of  Idleness  and  hopelessneaa. 

2.  Medical  dlagnoals  and  prognosis  coupled 
with  a  vocational  diagnosis  as  the  basis  for 
determining  an  appropriate  plan  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

3.  Vocational  counseling  to  select  suitable 
fields  of  work  by  relating  occpatlonal  ca- 
pacities to  Job  requlrementa  and  community 
occupational  opportunities. 


4.  Medical  and  surgical  treatment  to  af- 
ford physical  restoration  and  medical  advice 
In  the  type  of  training  to  be  given  and  In 
the  work  tolerance  of  the  individual. 

6.  Physical  and  oocupatlwial  therapy  and 
psychiatric  treatment  aa  a  part  of  medical 
treatment  where  needed. 

6.  Vocational  training  to  ftnmlsh  new 
skills  where  physical  Impalrmenta  Incapaci- 
tate for  normal  occupations,  or  where  skills 
become  obsolete  due  to  changing  Industrial 
needs. 

7.  Financial  assistance  to  provide  mainte- 
nance and  Uansportatlon  during  training. 

8.  Placement  In  employment  to  afford  the 
best  use  ol  abilities  and  skills  In  accordance 
with  the  individual  physical  condition  arul 
temperament,  with  due  regard  to  safeguard- 
ing against  further  injuriea. 

9.  Follow -up  on  performance  in  employ- 
ment to  afford  adjustments  that  may  be 
necessary,  to  provide  fiuther  medical  care  If 
needed,  to  8l^)plement  training  if  desired. 

Other  changes  made  by  Public  Law  113 
concern  the  groups  of  disabled  indivldtials 
to  be  served.  Mentally  as  well  as  physically 
handicapped  Individuals  are  now  eligible  for 
rehabilitation.  Specific  provision  has  been 
made  for  tha  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  and 
war-disabled  civilians,  the  latter  of  whom 
are  defined  to  Include  members  of  the  cltl- 
aens'  defense  corps,  aircraft  warning  serv- 
ice, civil  air  patrol,  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. Disabled  veterans  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  rehabilitation  services  under  the 
program  administered  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  disabled  members 
of  their  families,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
services  under  the  civilian  retiabllltatlon 
program. 

Reflecting  the  Ina eased  services  which  the 
handlcapp^  have  been  receiving  Is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  the  rehabilitation  and  subae- 
quent  placement  cf  handicapped  peraotta 
Theae  figures  represent  the  number  of  per- 
sons actually  rehabilitated  and  mibsequently 
placed  In  employmrnt.  They  nhoutd  not  be 
contused  with  the  fl|tiree  of  placementa  by 
the  War  Manpower  Oommiaalon  given  earlier 
In  this  letur,  aa  tbnae  flfttrea  include  place- 
menu  made  without  speclflc  rehMbiliinUon 
work  during  the  plHcement  year. 

The  annual  averafe  ntHMer  tt  disabled 

eirsons  reported  m  rehabilitated  by  the 
late*  for  the  period  IMO  to  IMS  wee  f.lOO 
par  year.  During  the  nacal  year  IMS  the 
number  increaeed  to  4I,1M  disabled  peraone 
rehabiiiutei  aad  placed  In  emsloymehl, 
Thia  la  an  Increeee  of  lf9  peroeot  over  the 
year  IMl  IvMeiMe  from  the  Stalea  indi- 
catee  MMO  dlaabled  persona  will  be  rahabllU 


tated  in  lt44,  and  approslmauiy  MMO  per* 
aons  will  be  rehabilitated  and  pieecd  in  em« 

ploymetit  In  1048 


Of  the  43,134  dlnabled  peraoiM  rehNbili- 
Uted,  It  percent,  or  1I,0M,  bad  never  worked 
or  been  employed.  Furthermore,  M  percent. 
or  UMM.  were  unemployed  at  the  time  they 
applied  for  rehabliitatW'n  services.  The  aver- 
ana  weekly  wage  or  the  IS  percent  wtio  bad 
employment,  Including  thoae  on  work-relief 
programa,  was  111.  The  total  annual  eam- 
inga  of  the  42.134  dlaabled  peraona  afUr 
rehabilitation  waa  therefore  Increaeed  from 
•6^13.648  at  the  time  of  application  for 
rehabilitation  servlcea  to  165,165.838  after 
rehabilitation.  Thia  record  was  accomplished 
with  the  expendltiu-e  of  a  total  Federal-Stata 
appropriation  of  a  little  more  than  18,000,000. 
Through  rehabilitation  these  persona  were 
transferred  from  tax  consumers  to  tax  pro- 
ducers. 

Cooperative  working  relationships  have 
been  established  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  full  utilization  of  their  facil- 
ities In  accomplishing  the  total  taak  of  re- 
habilitation and  Increased  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  disabled.  * 
Federal  agencies  with  which 
agreementa   have   already   been 
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•r*  the  tTnited  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance,  and  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Sunrlvors  Insurance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commissidh,  and  the 
United  States  Employees  Compensation 
Commission.  For  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
gram there  has  been  established  a  National 
Rehabilitation  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
Professional  Advisory  Committee  The  OfBce 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  represented 
on  the  committees  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  are  studying  the  em- 
ployment of  handicapped  jiersons. 

Cooperation  between  the  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  cmd  the  local  offices  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  is 
also  being  emphasized,  and  a  joint  statement 
concurred  in  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  the  United  States 
finployment  Service  implementing  this  pol- 
icy Is  now  being  Issued  to  the  field  offices  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
State  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Office  ol 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Recent  reports 
from  the  field  Indicate  that  this  cooperative 
relationship  is  producing  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  handicapped  In  their  search  for 
prrxluctlve  employment. 

Although  much  Is  still  to  be  done  for  the 
remaining  reservoir  of  handicapped  persons, 
the  above  record  reveals  the  rapid  increase  In 
the  number  of  disabled  persons  being  served 
throughout  the  Nation.  Every  service  neces- 
sary to  rehabilitate  disabled  personi*  If  now 
available  m  ^very  State  and  the  Territories 
of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  under  the  State- 
Federal  rehabilitation  program. 
Sln'*erely  yours. 

Pact,  V.  HIcNtrrr, 

Adminutrator.  Federal  Security  Agency: 
Chairman.  War  Manpower  Commisaion. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  »lAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  keynote 
speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  invitation 
of  the  State  central  committee  of  the 
State  convention,  Yakima.  Wash.,  May 
13.  1944: 

I  am  again  honored  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion of  the  State  central  committee  to  key- 
note the  convention  The  slie  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  overflowing  hall  attest  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  here.  You  have  met  In 
rwpon«e  to  your  duty  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  party  has— for  over  150  years — 
similarly  met  In  response  to  its  duty  to  the 
American  people.  Specifically,  for  13  years 
It  has  borne  the  brunt  of  that  duty  to  the 
American  people  effectively  and  proudly.  To- 
day we  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  responsi- 
bility, unsurpassed  In  all  our  political  history. 

The  opposition  early  in  the  year  received 
some  encouragement  In  Isolated  congressional 
elections.  Recently  we  can  point  to  encour- 
aging signs  In  further  elections.  Neither  are 
coovlncing  nor  conclusive,  but  do  point  to  the 
AlertxMss  of   the  American   people  to  their 
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Many  have  been  misled 
alysls  of  these  results, 
show  the  progressive  spirit  of 
alive  than  ever.    The  failure 
attitude  to  express  Itsel'  at 
tually   voting   Is   alone 
opposition  totals.   If  voters 
the    reactionaries    lose, 
leaders  know  this  to  be  a 
They,  therefore,  seek  to  slant 
the  results  their  own  way 
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Inasmuch  as  we  must  stank) 
record,  it  Is  well  to  recall 
party  history.     The  Democrats 
duty  in  1932  with  the 
of  national  bankruptcy, 
drastic    action.    The 
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sought    to   belittle    that 
years  th?y  hsve  heaped 
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members,  because  of  the 
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unfair  political  attacks  than 
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placed  upon  a  sound  basis 
system  was  saved  for  them, 
selves. 
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mous approval  of  it,  they  not  only  seek  to 
take  It  over  but  would  lead  the  people  to 
believe  that  they  have  always  been  alert  to 
the  necessity  of  old-age  pensions.  TLls,  of 
course.  Is  typical  of  Republican  Party  leader- 
ship. They  fight  an  Issue  as  long  as  It  seems 
desirable,  but  when  It  becomes  politically 
profitable  to  Join  In  they  change  like  a 
chameleon. 

The  most  amazing  example  are  the  pri- 
vate power  companicb  of  this  State.  Diulrg 
the  same  fight  over  these  years  to  establish 
public  power  they  sought  by  every  sinister 
means  to  block  every  action.  The  names 
they  called  Senator  Bone.  Senator  Wallgren, 
Warren  Magnuson,  Henry  Jackson.  Charles 
Leavy.  Judge  Schwellenbach,  John  Coffee, 
Orange  members,  and  others,  are  unmen- 
tionable on  a  public  platform.  Now  they 
say  that  Grand  Coulee.  Bonneville,  and  other 
public  power  projects  are  msrvelotis  achieve- 
ments. They  feel  so  kindly  about  them  now. 
their  instincts  have  become  maternal.  I  un- 
derstand that  they  would  like  to  adopt  them 
for  their  own. 

Let  us  go  back  again  In  review  so  that  you 
might  feel  even  a  further  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. During  the  past  12  years  It  was  polltl- 
callj  fashionable,  from  the  reactionary  view- 
point, to  castigate,  attack,  and  sneer  at  the 
term  "New  Deal"  Many  of  you  got  that  In 
great  big  doses. 

What  Is  the  truth  about   the  New  Deal? 

1.  Its  first  step  was  the  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act.  Banks  were  in  a  panic.  Business 
had  given  up.  It  restored  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  banking  system  and  literally 
saved  the  financial  structure  of  the  country. 
An3rthlng  wrong  with  that? 

2.  It  created  next  the  Home  Owners' 
L6an  Corporation,  preventing  mortgage  com- 
panies from  grabbing  millions  of  workers' 
homes.  Was  that  bad?  Incidentally,  It  la 
paying  off  dollar  for  dollar 

3.  The  next  move  was  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  paralleling  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Corporation  to  forestall  the  fore- 
closure of  thousands  of  farm  mortgages. 
Wa^  that  a  mistake?  Incidentally,  It  Is 
showing  returns  to  the  Government. 

4.  Then  thf  A  A:  A.  and  Soil  Conserra- 
tlon  Acts  followed.  They  gave  the  farmer 
volimtary  participation  In  necessary  regula- 
tion to  save  his  economy  from  1932.  with 
wheat  at  32  cents  a  bushel  as  compared  with 
his  present  sound  financial  position.  Any- 
thing wrong  with  that? 

5.  The  passage  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  was  next  achieved.  It  stopped  the 
fioatlng  of  worthless  stocks  by  Institutions 
that  had  been  running  rampant  under  the 
Republican  administrations.  The  public  was 
saved  untold  millions.  Wall  Street  didn't 
like  this.  It  Is  now  quite  difficult  for  them 
to  catch  suckers.    Was  that  bad? 

6.  The  Congress,  with  administration  lead- 
ership, next  delved  Into  the  basic  problem 
of  social  security.  Old  Age  AsslsUnce.  Un- 
employment Insurance.  Federal  aid  to  the 
crippled  and  the  blind,  was  the  result.  Will 
these  critics  tell  the  people  that  this  was 
unnecessary? 

7.  Instead  of  providing  food  for  starv- 
ing animals,  as  did  Hoover,  we  decided  to 
provide  food  and  sustenance  first  for  humans. 
The  W  P  A.  and  Public  Works  acts  were  the 
most  humanitarian  in  all  history.  The  op- 
position let  the  people  starve  for  2  years. 
Were  those  acts  bad? 

8.  Minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  were 
then  enacted  to  protect  humans  from  the 
exploitation  of  their  employers.  Was  that  a 
mistake? 

9.  The  C.  C.  C.  and  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration were  next.  They  put  a  stop- 
gap in  the  deteriorating  processes  that  had 
set  in  among  our  young  people  cast  adrift  by 
the  depression  and  forgotten  by  the  Hoover 
administration.  The  C.  C.  C.  did  a  dual  Job. 
It  also  rehabiUtoted  many  of  our  natural 
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resources.  Its  work  In  Ibis  State  In  the 
forests  saved  ten  times  Its  cost  alone  in 
prevention  of  forest  fires.  What  was  wrong 
with  that? 

10.  Private  home  building  was  encouraged 
by  the  establishment  of  tlie  Federal  Hotislng 
Administration.  It  not  only  gave  Jol»  to 
many,  but  aided  in  estatlishing  real  home 
life.    Was  that  bad? 

11.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  has  now 
made  us  the  leader  of  tlie  entire  world  in 
electrified  farm  homes.  Prior  to  1932  there 
were  more  electrified  plK  pens  In  Sweden 
than  electrified  farm  homes  In  this  Sute. 
Private  power  rates  and  the  cost  of  lines  bad 
made  the  benefits  of  electricity  prohibitive  to 
the  farmer.  The  power  companies  did  noth- 
ing to  rectify  this  a-  they  collected  their 
profits.  This  act  made  electrified  farm  homes 
cheap  and  possible  We  aeed  not  point  out 
to  the  farmer,  nor  the  larmer's  wife,  what 
this  means.  We  do  ask  cur  critics,  however. 
If  this  was  a  mistake? 

12.  Next  followed  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  cementing  and  guaranteehig 
certain  rlghU  the  working  man  had  been 
fighting  for.  for  many  yews 

18.  Foreign  policy  tcxjl:  shape.  And,  last 
but  not  least,  a  program  of  national  de- 
fense was  instituted  over  the  protests  of 
Republican  isolationists  and  the  America 
First  crowd,  which  were  lo  inexorably  tied  In 
with  Republican  leaderstlp  at  that  time,  no 
one  could  separate  them. 

That  18  the  so-called  N'?w  Deal.  I  could  go 
on  thusly  for  an  hotir.  Siome  of  its  purposes 
have  been  served.    Others  stUl  contlntie 

I  review  this  with  a  definite  purpose.  The 
unfair  attacks,  the  abuse  and  the  bitter  par- 
tisan criticism  of  this  so-called  New  Deal  has 
placed  too  many  Democ:-ats— and  too  many 
Americans  who  believe  ir  It  and  know  It  was 
a  Job  well  done— on  the  defensive.  Too  many 
of  us  explain  and  apojog-ae.  It  U  high  time 
that  those  who  played  a  part  In  buUdlng 
thU  great  monument  should  Uke  the  offen- 
sive and  shout  to  the  hiijh  heavens  that  you 
are  proud  of  the  par^  you  had  In  this  great 
record.  It  is  the  greateet  record  of  political 
action  for  the  common  iseople  ever  made  by 
any  administration  In  ill  history.  It  cer- 
tainly defies  those  who  would  belittle,  attack, 
or  sneer  at  Its  accomplislimenU.  Such  action 
Is  again  a  personal  affront  upon  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  know  that  it  helped  them 
and  saved  the  American  system. 

The  country,  imder  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ership, met  that  crisis  during  the  past  12 
years.  We  have  been  recently  asked  by  the 
American  people  to  meet  another  crlsU.  The 
war  has  become  the  moat  tremendotis  task 
of  aU  times.  Our  party  has  the  poUtlcal  re- 
sponsibility thereof.  To  date  we  have  soberly 
and  effectively  carried  on.  We  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  make  this  solemn  duty  a  political 
issue. 

Already,  though,  one  hears  whisperings 
from  the  anti -Roosevelt  politicians  attempt- 
ing to  make  as  much  political  capital  as  they 
can  of  this  sober  responslbUlty  of  leadership. 
The  war  should  not  be  a  campaign  issue. 
We  are  winning  the  war.  I  warn  you.  how- 
ever that  there  wUl  be  those  who  delve  Into 
cheap  and  unfair  political  attacks  directed  at 
Its  conduct.  Not  that  we  should  not  con- 
structively criticize  and  have  our  definite 
Ideas  regarding  this  great  struggle  but  my 
warning  is  to  those  who  deliberately  cause 
disunity  for  political  purposes. 

For  instance,  you  wUl  be  met  with  political 
propaganda  built  upon  a  premise  that  Eoose- 
velt  got  xis  Into  the  war.    What  trash. 

The  administration,  time  and  time  again, 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  attempted  to  warn  the 
people  of  the  emergency  and  what  might  be 
coming.  Dtxring  my  service  in  Congress,  the 
President  sent  tnessage  after  message  urging 
national  defense.  Need  1  teU  you  who  op- 
posed the  suggestion?  The  main  exposition 
came  from  the  RepubUcan  side  of  the  aisle. 


We  are  actually  at  war  because  a  slimy 
group  ot  Japanese  imperialists,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Fascists  of  Europe,  attacked 
us  in  one  of  the  most  Infamous,  below-the- 
belt  actions  since  the  dawn  of  time. 

And   becatise  of  the  Japanese   attack   we 
were  called  upon  to  Inunedlately  gear  a  great 
democracy  for  war  to  protect  ovir  freedom. 
The  true  facts  are,  because  of  the  constant 
failure  of  the  opposition  to  give  us  aid  In 
preparing  ourselves,  it  became  a  more  stu- 
I>endovts    task    than    it    should    have    been. 
Intelligent   people   know   gearing   a   democ- 
racy swiftly  and  effectively  for  actual  warfare 
requires  the  stepping  upon  of  many  civilian 
toes.    So  stupendous   was   the   Job   and   so 
filled  with  complexities  and  details  was  the 
task,  that  both  the  military  and  the  admin- 
istration has  made  mistakes.    These  mistakes 
can  be  played  up  by  the  opposition  press  to 
look  like  mountains.    Again,  the  fact  Is  that 
we  believe  In  admitting  them  and  criticiz- 
ing and  correcting  ourselves.    The  party,  in 
political  responsibility  diu-lng  time  of  war, 
shotild  so  do,  because  this  is  everybodys"  war. 
The   country    should   therefore  commend 
the  excellent  work  along  these  lines  of  the 
Truman  committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
House   Naval   Affairs   Committee   In   seeking 
out  these  things  and  correcting  them.    Our 
own  Senator  Waixo«xh  Is  a  member  of  the 
Truman  committee,  and  your  speaker,  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee.    These  two 
groups  have  been  constructively  looking  into 
the  war  effort.    They  are  both  controlled  by 
members  of  our  party.    They  both  have  the 
blessing  of  the  administration  in  their  work, 
because  we  feel  we  owe  a  duty  to  tell  the 
people  the  truth  about  the  war  effort  when 
possible  within  the  bounds  of  national  se- 
curity. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  actions  of  Republi- 
can leadership  on  this  matter.  They  have 
attempted— and  will  during  the  campaign- 
to  stir  up  the  people  for  political  purposes 
over  what  they  know  are  the  necessary  priva- 
tions of  war.  Havent  they  slyly  and  con- 
sUtently  intimated  that  rationing,  priorities. 
the  draft,  and  other  necessary  privations — 
that  none  of  us  like— would  be  removed  if 
you  would  but  place  these  pseudo-great  ad- 
ministrators in  power. 

Either  they  know  better  and  are  delib- 
erately deceiving  the  people  for  political  pur- 
poses, or  their  understanding  of  this  tre- 
mendotis task  Is  so  lacking  they  are  not  fit 
to  asstime  leadership. 

At  their  political  party  conventions  they 
rise  to  great  puffed-up  heights,  with  solemn 
pronouncements.  "We  wUl  take  the  politics 
out  of  the  war."  The  people  know,  and  I 
assure  you  they  will  realize  It  even  more 
forcefully  by  next  November,  as  between  the 
two  parties  who  Is  playing  politics  with  the 
war.  The  people  know  that  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Roosevelt  has  stuck  to  his  post  of  duty 
with  the  heaviest  burden  of  any  man  in  all 
history  despite  all  this  plcayunlsh  sniping. 
Thank  God  he  is  tcx)  big  a  man  to  let  it 
divert  him  from  the  war  effort. 

Another  good  example  Is  the  very  well- 
devised  whispering  campaign  during  the  last 
few  weeks  that  he  was  in  a  sUte  of  collapse. 
I  can  say  that  he  is  as  fit  as  any  man  of 
his  age — and  I  can  suggest  that  most  of  the 
people  feel  that  he  could  better  lead  us  to 
victory— sick— than  could  anything  the  Re- 
publicans have  trotted  out — well.  They 
even  went  so  far  last  month  as  to  begrudge 
him  a  vacation.  If  one  would  read  some 
eastern  Republican  editorials. 

So  honest  have  we  been  in  our  attempt  to 
take  the  war  out  of  politics  and  keep  it  non- 
partisan that  the  appointed  heads  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  those  associated  with 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  great  Job  of  production  has  been 
turned  over  to  btislness  itself.  The  War  Pro- 
duction Board  from  top  to  bottom  is  manned 
by  businessmen  and  production  evperti,  re- 


gardless of  party.  The  wisdom  of  this  has 
been  proven.  We  have  literally  become  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  The  personnel  of 
other  war  agencies  are  picked  on  the  same 
basis.  Military  personnel  have  achieved 
rank  through  abUlty.  and  In  a  few  short 
months  we  have  not  only  out-produced  the 
world,  but  have  established  the  greatest 
Army  and  Navy  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Recent  events  prove  It  U  a  fighting  Army 
and  Navy. 

It  therefore  seems  with  our  critics  not  a 
question  of  "Who  is  plavlng  politics  with 
the  war?"  but  rather.  "Whose  politics  you 
are  playing?  "     Theirs,  all  right.     Ours.  no. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  the  Republican 
platform  concocted  at  Tacoma  last  week.  I 
frankly  hoped  they  would  meet  issues  head- 
on.  Not  only  because  that  makes  It  easier 
for  us.  but  mainly  because  the  public  could 
more  Intelligently  analyze  the  aims  of  the 
two  parties.  I  was  disappointed.  I  read  the 
full  accoimts  of  tlielr  convention.  It  can  be 
dismissed  with  one  sentence.  A  prominent 
Republican  attending  the  convention  re- 
marked to  me  the  day  following.  "We  cotild 
Just  as  well  have  held  that  convention  In 
1903,  no  one  would  have  suspected  any  dif- 
ference." 

I  was  mainly  disappointed  over  their  fall-  , 
ure  to  approach  the  most  vital  problem  of 
the  day— foreign  affairs.  Their  declaraOon 
on  this  was  the  muttering  c  f  a  lot  of  nothing. 
It  sounded  like  a  similar  declaration  by  the 
national  leaders  at  Mackinac  Island  last 
summer.  It  was  a  cellophane  bandage  on  a 
running  sore.  And  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  for  months  they  have  been  atucklng 
the  foreign  policy  of  Roosevelt  and  Hull. 

They  offer  no  constructive  criticism,  but 
again  pick  on  the  matters  that  they  know 
are  subject  to  many  Interpretations  and 
many  difficulties.  The"  never  offer  construc- 
tive criticism. 

That  old-guard  leadership  Is  a  fine  aew 
to  be  criticizing.  Any  contrast  between  their 
foreign  policy  of  the  twenties — from  the 
vicious  defeat  of  Wilson's  League  of  Nations 
by  a  group  of  willful  Republicans  in  the 
Senate  to  the  disarmament  conferences  re- 
sulting in  the  scrapping  of  our  proud  Navy- 
makes  Hull's  achievements  stand  like  a  bea- 
con light.  Must  we  remind  them  further  of 
their  isolationist  history  through  all  these 
years?  Need  we  remind  them  of  the  segment 
of  party  leadership  even  today  flirting  with 
the  Idea  of  negotiated  peac*? 

After  all.  there  need  be  no  conflict  between 
the  Jealous  maintenance  of  our  domestic 
matters  and  our  duty  In  international  af- 
fairs. It  Is  only  the  failure  of  a  major  po- 
litical party  to  analyze  the  matter  that 
causes  the  conflict.  I  accuse  Republ'-can 
leadership  of   this  failure. 

But  what  the  American  people  do  know  is 
that  a  humanitarian  approach  will  prevent 
a  World  War  No.  3.  And  unless  we  follow  the 
precepU  laid  down  by  Hull  In  his  recent  re- 
port to  the  people  another  war  cannot  be 
prevented.  We  can  sum  up  our  Allied  con- 
ferences with  one  word— security.  We  add  to 
that  the  knowledge  that  unless  we  have  secu- 
rity here  at  home  there  can  be  no  peace  In 
the  world. 

And,  thusly,  HuU  steadfastly  maintains  It  , 
Is   important   there   be   strong,   progressive, 
popular   governments   In   Europe   and   Asia, 
dedicated  like  our  own— toward   improving 
the  social  welfare  of  their  peoples. 

This  includes  the  common  efforts  of  the 
Allied  nations  for  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
consumption  of  goods,  which  are  the  mate- 
rial foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 

of  all  people. 

Such  is  the  clear  basis  of  our  policy.  Only 
those  who  are  concerned  with  pettyfogglng 
detail  can  assume  we  have  tailed  to  chart 
a  course.  Future  generatlani  BMd  this  kind 
of  poUcy.    It  ta  hardly  to  be  soppoaed  aU  <A 
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the  boundary  questions  In  Europe  can  be 
settled  while  flgbtlng  is  In  progress.  But 
many  questions  can  and  have  been  settled 
by  friendly  conference,  under  our  leadership. 

We  can  give  further  support  to  the  agree- 
ments of  Moscow.  Teheran,  and  Cairo.  We 
can  resolve  the  war  will  be  carried  forward 
to  unconditional  surrender  and  complete  de- 
struction of  fascism.  We  can  declare  for 
free  Yugoslavian  government  and  the  fight 
of  Tito.  We  can  pledge  support  to  the  heroic 
struggle  of  China  and  aid  to  her  freedom 
after  the  war.  And  lastly,  we  can  advocate 
leadership  In  a  society  of  aatlons  designed 
to  prevent  by  force.  If  necessary,  any  and 
all  aggression.  We  can  make  firm  our  in- 
tention to  Join  a  permanent  court  of  inter- 
national Justice.  That  Is  our  clear  foreign 
policy      This  is  the  course  we  have  pursued. 

It  la  the  most  Important  of  all  and  leaders 
of  both  parties  and  those  who  b^ve  been 
attacking  Hull  and  Roosevelt,  including 
Dewey  and  Brlcker.  ought  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  second  these  efforts. 

For  if  another  world  war  comes  because 
this  generation  falls  in  lU  duty  in  establish- 
ing an  international  means  of  keeping  peace, 
the  blood  of  American  boys,  who  are  the  sons 
of  both  present-day  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, will  be  shed  a  third  time  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  America. 

To  that  end  the  plain  people  of  America 
have  the  definite  feeling  they  want  one 
who  has  been  tried  and  true  to  those  prin- 
cipals sitting  m  the  fourth  chair  at  the 
peace  conference.  Not  a  Dewey — not  a 
Brlcker — but  one  they  triist — Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  other  issues. 
We  will  be  condemned  as  coddling  labor. 
What  is  that  record?  It  can  only  be  seen 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  prior  to  1932 
labor  bad  little  consideration.  During  the 
depression  the  laboring  people  of  America 
suffered  all  out  of  proportion.  Proof  that 
our  labor  laws  are  intelligent  is  the  fact  that 
Republicans  admit  they  will  not  be  re- 
pealed, but  that  they  are  permanent  docu- 
ments. 

The  antiadministration  crowd  have  made 
much  of  strikes.  Strikes  are  dramatic  and 
receive  attention  in  headlines.  Soldiers  and 
■Ulors  properly  resent  them.  The  public 
properly  resents  them.  Labor  has  a  policy 
•gainst  them.  There  are  members  who  vlo- 
lat«  that  war  pladgs.  However— and  we  con- 
damn  tboae  who  violate  that  pledge — In  1M3 
laM  than  one-fourth  of  l  percent  used  was 
lost  by  strikes,  whereas  labor  contributed 
more  than  76  percent  man-hours  over  1939. 
In  the  meantime  management  and  labor 
have  acoompllshad  the  graatast  production 
racord  In  all  hutorj. 

To  condemn  tb«  whole  labor  movement  In 
view  of  these  facta  would  be  like  condemning 
the  Army  bacausa  aoma  toiatm  go  A.  W. 
O  L 

Tba  fanMT  fktft  a  riui  and  important 
part  In  Ma  tmnm  that  will  artaa  between 
now  and  Ifovembar.  It  haa  baan  said  by 
Um  opposition  that  the  farmers  of  this  ooun* 
irjMr*  antiadministration.  In  vtaw  of  tba 
ateaa  Halaos  between  tha  farmer  and  hla 
OovtriMMBt  after  tha  daprassion  yaart,  and 
IB  flMT  of  bla  prasant  aUbla  flnandal  posl' 
Hen  tindar  tha  Damoeratic  admlnlatratlon, 
tt  ia  difficult  to  believe  this  to  be  true.  After 
alL  tba  farmer  and  the  working  man  have 
tba  same  problems,  and  those  are  the  prob- 
lama  that  have  met  the  undivided  attention 
tt  our  party  for  the  past  12  years. 

The  future  of  the  western  farmer  is  bright 
If  we  continue  the  consumer  markets  and 
maintain  industrial  stabilization  in  this 
area.  We  should  commend  the  fanner  for 
hla  marveloxis  production  record,  made  un- 
der  the  severe  handicap  of  manpower  short- 
agia.  The  Democratic  Party  of  this  State 
and  tha  DamocraU  of  tha  West  should  en- 
ha  Orange  and  give  them  every  aid 
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In  the  development  of 
as  to  eliminate  the  vicious 
price  control  on  finished 
ficult  to  see  why  the  farmer 
cllned  to  the  Republican 
the  fact  that  It  is  the  power 
Republicans  that  has  always 
development,  and  In  particul 
vicious  freight  differentials  an<: 
domination  alv/ays  a  stone 
of  the  western  producer.    His 
Is  in  the  liberal  and  progressi 
the  Democratic  Party. 

The  moet  important  thing 
be  the  progress  we  make 
of  our  enemy.     A  united 
ent  leadership  has  made  that 
tainty.    But  it  must  be 
had   to  meet  a  challenge 
lines.     We  had  to  literally 
over  the  protests  of  men  of 
we  not  strengthened  Britain 
to  Russia,  and  aid  to  China, 
think  of  where  we  might 
In  addition,  our  lend-lease 
a  sound  approach   toward 
from  our  shores  and  saving 
boys.     But  despite  all   attacki 
gram,  victory  for  our  fighting 
longer  be  a  true  political  Issfe 

The  real  issues  of  1944  are 
A  nonnegotiable  peace  and 
They  are  not  certainties 
again    the    same    challenge 
and  a  promise  to  return  to  the 
that   brought   us   both 
war. 

The   American   people   must 
whether  to  sacrifice  nerv  ties 
Whether  or  not  to  follow  a 
internationally  returns  a 
Itching  palm.     Whether  or  not 
Government  into  the  hands  ol 
Ohio  gang  and  eastern  groupi 
three    succeeding    admlntstra 
first,    political    corruption, 
unbridled   inflation.     In   the 
presslon.     These  are  the  real 

A  powerful  minority  wants 
that  national  condition.    I 
again  be  a  regime  that  would 
and  reestablish  reckless 
repeat  the  lack  of  Jobs. 

However,  I  dont  think  the 
fighting  men  will  be  deceived 
you  tear  off  the  false  front  of 
today  sitting  on  the  moume^ 
bewailing   the    death    of   free 
death  that  has  not  taken 
will  In  this  country— you  will 
reaction  at  Its  old  stand. 

Our  promise  for  peace  Is  in 
a  tradition  a  quarter  of  a 
gallant  strtiggla  of  Woodrow 

And  so,  too.  runs  the  contract 
of  Joba— tha  Republican  Party 
old  record  of  closed  banks, 
and  dlaeloMd  ioandala. 

If   that  again   sticoaeds  It 
future  out  of  the  hopes  of  thos  > 
Ing  front.    Tbatr  poat-war 
again  blaatad.     Wa  owe  a 
•oldiar,   sailor,   marine,   and 
prevent  that.     Let  us  so 
action. ' 

On  tha  Issue  of  jobs — towan 
tis  reexamine  what  has  been 
Pacific  Northwest  on  one 
by  owr  political  action.     I 
power. 

Again,   prior  to   1933,   It  wfts 
of  every  resident  of  the  Inlan( 
the  Columbia  River  be  harnesi 
of    dams    so    that    potential 
power  would  be  available  to 
the  cheapest  rate.     Frankly. 
President  evidenced  any  intere^ 
ect.  although  time  and  time 
groups  urged  It.      Roosevelt 
wheat  and  com  are  to  the  MlttUs 
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ton  to  the  South,  automobiles  to  Detroit, 
hydroelectrlclty  is  tc  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  were  the  result. 
Prior  to  1932  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the 
farm  homes  of  America  had  electricity.  To- 
day the  figure  is  45  ^>ercent.  and  the  State 
of  Washington  leads  them  all  with  81  per- 
cent. The  result  of  public  power  has  en- 
ticed great  new  enterprises  to  our  area.  For 
Instance,  on  the  banks  of  the  Spokane  River 
w*  h  ve  more  manufacture  of  aluminum  than 
was  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  a  few 
years  ago.  More  magnesium  Is  made  in 
Spokane  than  vas  made  in  the  entire  coun- 
try 10  years  ago.  If  we  become  the  light- 
metal  producing  center  of  the  world  the 
political  credit  must  revert  to  your  State 
Democratic  Party.  Public  power  is  going  to 
br^ng  many  Jobs  to  many  a  veteran.  The 
people  of  this  SUte  can  further  ^  assured 
this  party  is  pledged  to  the  full  completion 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  develc4>ment.  That 
will  mean  hemes  for  veterans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  in  the  West  are 
playing  for  a  new  empire,  and  we  of  this 
party  are  laying  the  political  foundations  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  industrial  freedom. 

The  apathy  of  the  opposition  party  of  this 
great  challenge  is  indictable.  We  know  we 
have  to  break  away  from  the  domination  of 
the  East  to  build  these  new  interests.  We 
know  shot  through  the  entire  fabric  of  the 
West's  blue  print  for  Its  future  is  a  pattern 
of  help  needed  from  Government.  The  tre- 
mendous war  growth  has  occtirred  under  a 
Democratic  administration  and,  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  comes  to  power,  we  wonder  how 
It  will  treat  the  aids  required  for  the  West  to 
fight  a  victorious  battle  for  self-determina- 
tion. The  people  know  that  the  most  infiu- 
ential  supporters  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  tied  to  the  Industrial  and  financial  pat- 
tern of  the  East.  Rationally,  then,  it  would 
S3em  that  the  western  farmer  and  Indus- 
trialist could  not,  with  all  the  attendant 
danger  of  breakage,  put  his  eggs  In  the  Re- 
publican basket.  If  western  Industrialists 
and  farmers  should  happen  to  support  a  Re- 
publican candidate,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  novel  and  Interesting  planks  heretofore 
unknown  to  their  platform. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  the  responsibility 
to  continue  the  potentialities  for  this  State. 
It  has  been  the  party  of  action  on  these  mat- 
ters for  12  years. 

Closely  following  that  responsibility,  be- 
cause power  will  play  the  greatest  part  In 
this  development,  comes  another  duty. 

I  need  not  review  our  fights  on  public 
power.  We.  as  a  party  with  the  State  grange, 
have  always  taken  that  leadership.  Progress 
hss  been  made  step  by  step.  Another  step 
should  be  made.  I  refer  to  Referendum  No. 
30.  which  presents  an  effective  means  where- 
by local  control  of  the  tremendous  electrical 
potentialities  of  the  region  can  ba  realized. 
By  means  of  this  referendum  the  pacple  of 
tha  gtata  can,  In  the  most  aflciant  manner, 
acquire  and /or  operate  the  propartlas  of  tha 
private  electric  systems  In  tha  State,  wbare 
tba  electors  have  Indicated  that  thu  to  th«lr 
dasira. 

Private  electric  companies  are  masking 
their  attempt  to  make  the  most  gigantic  staal 
In  history  under  cbsrges  of  bureaticracy  and 
Federal  control.  The  real  objective  behind 
these  charges  of  socializing  the  power  Indiu- 
try  is  to  gain  control  of  the  tremendous  Fed- 
eral dams  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  seize  the 
power  generated  at  the  dams,  and  turn  its 
benefits  over  to  eastern  stockholders.  You 
perhaps  have  seen  advertisements  showing 
how,  under  the  reorganization  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  in  December  of 
1943.  when  •21.000.000  was  lost  by  Investors 
In  the  company  stock,  how  in  these  advertise- 
ments the  Piiget  Sound  Co.  Is  now  home 
owned. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  only  700.000  shares 
of  the  common  stock  are  owned  In  tha  State 
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as  against  1,200,000  shares  of  stock  owned  by 
outsiders. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington believes  in  furthering  private  enter- 
prise, which  will  benefit  the  region  and  the 
people  there.  Referendum  No.  25  will  further 
private  enterprise  legitimately  by  offering  tre- 
mendous blocks  of  low-cost  power  to  assist  In 
Initiating  new  Industries — a  definite  and  vital 
move  in  our  fight  for  economic  self-determi- 
nation. 

We.  as  a  party,  have  sponsored  much  hu- 
manitarian legislation.  Republican  leader- 
ship has  always  been  reactionary  on  this  great 
need  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  "Unless  we  have 
security  here  at  home,  there  can  be  no  peace 
in  the  world."  Truly,  jobs  for  all  who  can 
work,  plus  social  security  for  those  who  can- 
not work  or  who  are  unavoidably  unemployed 
during  the  period  oi  conversion  of  industry 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  production,  are 
the  keystones  not  merely  of  a  sound  national 
policy  but  of  a  sound  international  policy  of 
peaceful  collaboration  with  England,  Russia, 
China,  and  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt's  brilliant  program, 
known  as  the  second  bill  of  rights,  Is  al- 
ready embodied,  at  least  In  part,  in  bills 
pending  before  our  National  Congress.  Of 
theae,  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  is  the 
naost  comprehensive,  and  I  urge  upon  the 
delegatea  here  today  your  strongest  support 
of  this  measure.  S.  1161,  the  number  of  the 
bill,  provides,  amoi^  other  things,  for 
greatly  liberalized  old-age  insurance,  for  cov- 
erage of  approximately  15.0O0,0QO  now  ex- 
cluded from  the  social -security  program — 
fanners,  self-employed,  domestics,  maritime 
workers,  professional,  and  governmental  em- 
ployeea.  It  extends  unemplojrment  compen- 
sation, raises  the  rates  at  which  It  is  paid, 
provides  for  temporary  disability  and  sick- 
ness compensation,  and  creates  a  badly 
needed  system  of  prepaid  medical  and  dental 
care  for  the  covered  groups. 

Here  In  our  own  State  an  initiative.  No. 
167,  known  as  the  Little  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bin.  Is  now  being  circulated  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  on  the  ballot  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  I  wish  strongly  to  commend 
this  Ir.ltiatlve.  and  the  cponsors,  the  Wash- 
ington State  Social  Security  Council,  which 
iiudtides  A.  F.  or  L.,  C.  I.  O.,  Railroad  Brother- 
hood locals,  pension  groups,  and  many  other 
organizations,  for  the  opportunity  presented 
to  raise  our  social-security  standards  here 
in  Washington  State,  so  that  now  as  In  the 
past  our  SUta  can  ba  In  tha  forefront  of  all 
States  in  this  fight. 

Initiative  No.  187  raises  the  miserably  In- 
adequate MO  pensions  which  are   now  the 
maximum  grant  paid  to  Washington's  elderly 
citizens— who  have  oontrlbutad  so  much  to 
building  our  Btata.    Undar  Mo.  107, 100  U  set 
as  the  minimum  grant  to  be  paid,  to  ba 
jwlsad  to  $40  when  the  Fedaral  matcblDff 
funds  are  incrtasad.    Vnamploymant  com* 
panaatlon  rgtae  are  also  Incraasad— from  IIS 
•  waak  for  19  watks  maslmum  to  136  a 
wack  for  30  wealu.    Mo.  Itn  also  provides 
badly  DMdad  matamlty  granu  for  working 
nothars.  and  provldaa  for  a  iurvey  of  tba 
nadlcal  needs  of  tha  paople  of  our  SUta. 
Ona  other  major  proposal  Included  In  Mo, 
107  is  free  tuition  for  returning  Washing- 
ton service  men  and  women,  plus  Increased 
unemployment  compensation,  and  up  to  40 
weeks  of  Swte  aid  In  helping  them  In  se- 
curing additional  training  and  education  to 
prepare   them  for  their  return  to  clvUlan 
life.    No.  167  U  in  line  with  our  program 
of  securing  "freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want "  to  our  people,  and  I  cannot  too 
emphatically  urge  the  convention  to  endorse 
thto  measure  and  the  Democrats  In  our  Stote 
to  give  it  the  same  support  we  have  always 
given  to  stich  needed  social  gains  for  the 
common  man. 


Finally,  every  Democrat  has  a  responsibility 
to  do  his  Job.  In  line  with  the  above  pro- 
gram we  have  assumed  the  task.  Regardless 
of  what  your  neighbors  may  be  doing.  It  Is 
not  yotir  right  to  even  make  comparisons. 
You  have  said  to  the  people  that  these  are  the 
things  we  are  going  to  do  and  it  is  yotir 
personal  Job  to  dig  in  and  fight  for  them. 
Let  the  others.  If  they  wish,  stumble  around — 
let  the  professional  Republicans  mumble 
their  nothings — but  don't  let  it  divert  you 
from  the  task  at  hand,  because  if  we  do  that 
Job  the  people  will  reward  tis  with  their 
respect. 

In  doing  this  great  work  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  those  who  hate  Roosevelt.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  these  peo- 
ple do  not  hate  him  for  himself — but  they 
hate  him  for  what  he  represents — a  decent 
future  for  the  common  man  of  America. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  you  can  be 
sure  of  one  thing — If  our  Job  is  well  done — 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  come  Novem- 
ber, are  going  to  prefer  a  "fourth  termer"  to 
a  "fourth  rater." 

Every  mother  and  father,  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  or  relative  of  those  in  the  services  know 
that  the  defeat  of  Roosevelt  would  give  more 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  than  guns  and 
ammunition.  It  would  prolong  the  war  and 
add  to  the  casualty  lists,  and  surely  have  a 
psychological  effect  that  would  be  world- 
shaking. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reverse  the  procedure 
and  realize  what  the  defeat  of  Hitler  or  Tojo 
would  do  to  the  fighting  morale  of  this  coun- 
try. Leaving  out  one  of  the  greatest  admin- 
istration records  of  all  times,  this  fact  alone, 
known  by  every  man  In  the  services  and  his 
loved  ones,  is  sufBcient  not  to  allow  it  to 
happen. 

When  the  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
therefore,  go  Into  their  polling  booths  alone 
with  themselves  and  their  Ood,  they  will 
make  their  decision,  not  upon  their  personal 
feeling  regarding  plcaytmish  and  necessary 
personal  irritation  of  civlllar  life  within  a 
Democracy  at  war,  but  will  base  their  decision 
upon  what  they  think  is  best  for  the  cotm- 
try— the  whole  country— In  1944.  To  that 
there  is  only  one  answer — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 


In  Tunisia  and  Hen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

(a    MICKMAM 

IM  THl  HOUSI  OF  R1PR18IMTATIV18 

Tueidav.  May  16. 1944 

Mr,  HOFPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  note 
the  contract  as  let  forth  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  of  May  7, 1943,  The  article 
readf: 

or  TOWtSU— AMD  Mns 

In  Tunlala:  '*rbasa  bloody  and  blttar  Tu- 
nlaian  batttas.  •  •  *  A  thin  line  of  men. 
Fbur  days  and  nighta  they  have  fought  hard, 
eaten  Uttla,  wsahed  none,  and  slept  tiardly 
at  aU.  Their  nighU  bava  baan  violent  with 
attack,  fright,  butchery,  and  their  days  slaep- 
lesa  and  miserable  with  tha  crash  of 
artUlery." 

In  Milwaukee:  Because  of  a  Jurisdictional 
dilute  between  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers'  Union  (C.  I.  O.)  and 
members  of  the  United  Leather  Workers' 
Union  (A.  F.  of  L.) ,  198  workers  of  the  360  em- 
ployees on  the  first  shift  at  the  J.  Laskln  * 
Sons  Corporation  walked  off  the  Job  T1itu»- 
day,  with  more  workers  going  out  later.  Tha 
company,  an  innocent  third  party,  baa  ap- 


pealed to  the  Government  for  guidance.  Tha 
company,  incidentally,  has  long  been  100  per- 
cent in  war  production. 

In  Timlsia:  "The  men  are  walking.  They 
are  50  feet  apart,  for  dlspersaL  Their  walk 
is  slow,  for  they  are  dead  weary.  •  •  • 
Every  line  and  sag  of  their  bodies  speaks  their 
inhtmian  exhaustion." 

In  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Several  thousand 
shipyard  workers  were  delayed  In  getting  to 
their  Jobs;  production  In  the  yards  and  else- 
where was  thrown  out  of  gear,  other  war 
work  In  the  city  of  295.000  was  disrupted. 
Why?  Because  the  busses  of  the  transit  com- 
pany— there  are  no  streetcars — were  stopped 
due  to  a  strike,  a  strike  growing  out  of  a 
Jurisdictional  dispute  between  two  A.  F.  of  L. 
affiliates,  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street,  Electric  and  Motor  Coach  Em- 
ployees. 

In  Tunisia:  "The  merfdlg  In  on  the  back 
slope  of  the  hill  before  any  rest  begins. 
Everybody  digs  In.  This  Is  an  Inviolate  rule 
of  the  commanding  officers  and  nobody  wants 
to  disobey  it.  Every  time  you  pause,  even  if 
you  think  you  are  dying  of  weariness,  you  dig 
yourself  a  hole   before  you  sit  down." 

The  labor  racketeers  are  riding  high, 
but,  as  the  news  of  the  death  on  the 
fighting  front  of  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  factory  workers  comes  filtering 
home,  there  will  be  a  day  of  reckoning 
and  those  who  are  responsible  for  these 
unjustifiable  strikes  will  answer  to  the 
men  of  their  unions. 


A  Timely  Mestafc  in  Regard  to  Fooil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  food  for  war 
nefds  and  domestic  use  has  been  keenly 
appreciated.  Our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  food  production.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  broad  field  of  food  pro-  . 
duction  and  processing  together  with  the 
complicated  factors  involved  realizes  the 
magnitude  of  the  task. 

The  following  splendid  radio  addreis 
by  Mr,  Jones  most  assuredly  gives  a  very 
acceptable  picture  of  the  food  situation 
as  of  today: 

At  no  tima  in  history  has  so  much  of  tha 
world,  and  even  clvUlsatlon  Itaelf,  plaesd 
so  much  dcpendanca  upon  Amarican  food. 
It  requires  hard  work  to  produce  food. 
There  is  no  other  way.  Our  present  favor- 
able food  supply  U  In  Itself  a  greet  tribute 
to  tha  Amarican  farmer  and  livestock  pro- 
ducer. 

To  these  farmers  and  their  famUies  wbo 
have  worked  longer  horns  than  any  other 
group,  to  the  women,  to  the  older  men,  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  to  the  city  people  who 
have  helped  in  the  harvest  time,  the  Nation 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  no  language 
can  adequately  express. 

There  are  166  farm  commodities,  mora 
than  40  of  which  are  of  great  Importance  to 
our  food  supply.  TtMre  are  many  gradsa 
and  types  of  aach  commodity,  and  tbssa  axe 
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proeeaMd   Into  an   Uiflnlte   Tariety  of  toed 
products. 

The  fact  that  of  all  these  farm  commod- 
ities It  has  been  necessary  for  the  War  Feed 
Administration  to  ask  that  only  a  very  few 
be  rationed.  In  spite  of  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  our  armed  forces,  our  civilians 
and  our  fighting  allies,  is  added  proof  of  the 
war  contribution  of  the  American  farmer 
and  livestock  producer. 

©y  their  tremendous  production  the  farm- 
ers have  made  rationing  much  easier  by  as- 
suring a  reasonable  supply  of  food  not  only 
for  oui  armed  forces  and  our  allies,  but  for 
civilians  as  well.  Our  country  has  been  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  In  this  regard.  It  has  also 
made  it  possible  to  hold  the  price  line. 
Without  the  all-out  effort  of  the  farmer, 
price  stabilization  would  have  been  vastly 
more  dlfllcult. 

Under  the  Executive  order  of  the  President 
the  War  Food  AdiBinlstration  has  charge  of 
the  production  of  food.  It  also  has  charge 
of  the  allocation  of  food:  tliat  is.  it  deter- 
mines how  much  of  our  si-pply  of  food  shall 
be  allotted  to  our  armed  forcss,  how  much 
through  lend-lease  to  oiu*  allies,  and  what 
percentage  shall  go  Into  the  civilian  supply. 
It  is  also  our  responsibility  to  determine 
when  the  supply  of  any  commodity  is  so  lim- 
ited as  to  make  rationing  necessary.  In  the 
event  it  Is  determined  that  rationing  is  nec- 
essary, we  authorize  the  OflSce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  institute  it.  When  such  de- 
termination Is  made,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration takes  charge  of  the  actual  me- 
chanics of  rationing. 

Recently  it  wss  found  possible  to  remove 
temporarily  point  rationing  on  pork  products, 
veal  and  lamb,  and  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef. 
These  changes  were  made  after  consultation 
between  officials  of  W.  P  A  and  O.  P.  A.  Some 
people  apparently  gained  the  impression  that 
the  food  problem  wa?  largely  solved.  This  is 
not  true  Pood  is  and  will  remain  a  problem 
throughout  the  war.  It  is  an  essential 
weepon 

As  to  how  long  pork  and  other  meats  can 
remain  free  from  rationing,  no  one  can  In- 
telligently forecast.  We  have  a  tremendous 
supply  of  livestock,  so  much  so  that  livestock 
•nd  cur  feed  supply  are  somewhat  out  of 
balance. 

Tbere  are  approximately  82.000.000  head  of 
livestock,  including  27.000.000  dairy  cows. 
There  are  more  than  120.000.OCO  hogs.  If  the 
livestock  continues  to  come  to  the  market  In 
■ofllclent  numbers  to  keep  the  processing  fa- 
elUttes  of  the  country  fully  occupied,  there 
ahould  be  a  reasonably  adequate  meat  sup- 
ply for  some  months  to  come  The  flow  of 
llveetock  to  the  processing  facilities  and  other 
packing  centers  and  slaughtering  places  Is 
also  determined  by  many  factors.  The  sup- 
plies are  in  the  hands  of  Individual  farmers, 
and  they  determine  for  themselves  when  it  Is 
wise  for  them  to  market  the  particular  ani- 
mals dknd  when  they  art  t>est  suited  to  go  to 
aMrlKt.  We  feel  that  liveetock  producers  will 
be  acting  wisely  and  in  their  own  as  well  as 
the  public  interest  if  a  considerably  larger 
number  than  usual  of  beef  cattle  as  well  as  a 
continuing  supply  of  hogs  flows  to  the  market 
within  the  next  few  months. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present  the  facts  as 
to  the  livestock  situation  to  the  producers 
throughout  the  country.  The  livestock  or- 
ganisations of  all  types  have  cooperated  In 
getting  this  information  into  the  hands  of 
the  producers,  and  the  prospect  for  consid- 
erable marketings  of  meat  animals  of  all  types 
during  the  next  few  mouths  appears  favor- 
able at  this  time. 

Food  Is  a  temporary  thing.  Much  of  It  la 
perishable.  A  large  supply  15  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  shortage.  The  need  for  food  In 
the  eomtng  months  will  be  greater  than  ever. 
The  armed  forces  will  need  more,  otir  allies 
will  need  more  aa  the  war  expands,  and  later 
on  M  each  area  Is  libcratecl,  these  areas  will 
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require  food  in  order  to 
lines  for  oui  armed  forcea. 

Some  confusion  in  the  put^c 
suited  from  the  numerous 
have  been  made,  predictinf 
even   famine  in  connection 
supply.     These  critics   were 
cere.     They    believed    in 
The  trouble  Is  that  they  <^ 
mettle  and  stamina  of  the 
They  did  not  know  his 
industry.     If   they    had 
would  have  known  that 
rang  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  farmer  has  done  his 
tional  crisis,  and  he  will  do 
the  greatest  of  all  crises, 
history,  they  vould  have 
pays  to  sell  the  American 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast 
food  supplies  will  be 
too  many   uncertainties   In 
The  questions  of  labor,  of 
parts,   fertilizer,   soil 
other  elements  of  uncertainly 
tion.     Then,  too,  after  all 
met.  the  farmer  must  face 
of  weather  cenditions  whicl 
most  his  entire  efforts 
sects,  and  pests  of  various 
the  production  of  crops  and 
sible  to  forecast  with  accuracy 
production  will  be 

The    War   Pood 
facilities  of  the  Departmen; 
as  well  as  its  own,  will 
tion  to  make  the  best  est! 
the  food  supplies  will  pro 

Through  thousands  of 
^and  State  committeemen 
tacted    all    over    the   coun 
planting  season.     The  farmers 
goals  after  hearing  of  the 
of  production  that  was 
mation  was  assembled  by 
ministration    and    announc^ 
the  farmers  had  determined 
the  hardships  they  would 
in  1944  than  they  planted 
year  of  1943. 

Each  month  the  Departmefit 
ment  as  to  crop  conditions 
prospects  as  they  exist  at 
every  3  months  a  complete 
the  planting  and  crop 
all  carefully  complied  on  th< 
reports  from  the  field, 
in    between    we    make 
weather    conditions,    floods, 
other  natural  tmcertainties 
orably  or  adversely  the  food 
its  prospects.     This  is  the 
definite    information    that 
When  anyone  goes  beyond 
takes  to  predict  with  certainly 
the  confusion  and  detracts 
ders  tending. 

According   to  available 
current  prospect  as  to  vi 
This  is.  of  course,  subject  to 
ditions  change. 

Fresh  market  supplies: 
fresh  vegetables  and  fresh 
continue  adequate  at  the 
slight  increase  in  vegetable) 
is  indicated  by  current 

The  only  way  for  the  Wai 
tration  to  determine  wheth<i' 
ing  is  necessary  as  to  any 
wait  until  r.  is  produced  and 
ply  of  that  commodity  has 

In  making  allocations 
given  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  our  armed   forces.     Civll|a 
adequate  supplies  for  good 
must  help  supply  our 
food.     I  think  all  true 
that  the  armed  forces  must 
No   thinking   person   wants 
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American  soldier,  Mttor.  or  marine  of  the 
foods  that  are  essential  to  fighting  strength. 

After  these  allocations  are  made,  If  the 
War  Pood  Administration  finds  that  the  de- 
mand for  food  is  materially  greater  than  the 
supply,  there  is  no  choice  for  us  but  to  make 
the  determination  and  ask  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  Institute  rationing  as  to 
that  particular  commodity. 

The  War  Food  Administration  will  watch 
the  situation  closely.  We  will  not  ask  that 
any  commodity  be  rationed  unless  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  we  will  recommend  that  such  ra- 
tioning be  ended  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  the 
commodity  will  justify  such  action.  We  hope 
that  It  will  t>e  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  will  not  hesitate  to  cer- 
tify to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  the 
necessity  for  rationing  a  commodity  when- 
ever the  war  needs  require  it.  I  am  sure 
the  public  will  cheerfully  respond  to  that 
necessity. 

The  only  way  to  keep  food  even  reasonably 
plentiful  is  for  farmers  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  all-out  efforts.  This  can  be  done 
only  if  he  can  get  essential  machinery,  labor, 
supplies,  and  fertilizer  materials.  Then,  too, 
it  is  all-important  that  victory  gardeners  con- 
tinue their  fine  work  aid  that  the  public 
generally  cooperate  in  preventing  waste.  As 
in  war.  It  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
everyone.    We  cannot  afford  to  take  chances. 

In  his  all-out  war  effort,  the  farmer  Is 
building  for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  In 
that  future  he  expects  to  conserve  and  re- 
build the  soil.  He  looks  forward  to  an  ex- 
panded program  of  good  roads,  rural  electrifi- 
cation, water  use,  decentralized  industry,  and 
home  ownership.  But  before  these  things  he 
thinks  first  of  winning  the  war  and  of  the 
young  men  from  every  neighborhood  In 
America  who  are  fighting  its  battles.  Upon 
these  young  men  and  their  gallant  allies  rest 
the  security  and  the  hope  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  earth. 


Appeal  by  President  of  United  Automo> 
bile  Workers,  C.  I.  0.,  to  the  Members 
of  His  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  re- 
markable statement  issued  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  C.  I.  O..  to  the  members 
of»his  union,  printed  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  May  28. 1944,  and  entitled  "Any 
Person  Who  Sets  Up  Picket  Lines  Acts 
Like  an  Anarchist."  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appeal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  UNION  LIADEH  TILLa  HIS  MEN!  "aNT  PCISON 
WHO  "ITS  UP  PICKET  LINES  ACTS  LIKX  AM 
ANAaCHIST" 

Drraorr.  May  28.— Following  is  the  text  of 
the  appeal  made  by  R.  j.  Thomas,  president 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  C.  I.  O.. 
to  the  members  of  his  union : 

•The  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  today  f^ces  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  In  iu  history.    On  the 
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outcome  of  this  crisis  will  depend  the  poeal- 
bUltlee  of  our  surrlval  In  the  poet-war  pe- 
riod. The  test  Is  this:  Are  the  membership 
of  otur  union  and  its  leaders  willing  to  abide 
by  the  democratic  dectslons  and  mandates  of 
our  constitution  and  our  conventions? 

"To  most  of  our  more  than  a  million  mem- 
bers this  statement  will  come  as  a  surprise. 
Most  of  you,  virtually  all  of  you,  are  engaged 
at  work  In  your  plants. 

"But  a  union  Is  only  as  strong  as  Its  weak- 
est link.  A  ntlnorlty,  even  a  handful,  can  do 
a  union  Irreparable  barm,  even  destroy  It. 

"The  workers  who  Insist  on  taking  part  In 
unauthorized  strikes  may  be  such  a  minority. 
Within  recent  weeks  there  have  been  too 
many  wildcat  strikes.  Public  opinion  has 
become  inflamed  against  our  imlon.  Word  of 
these  strikes  is  going  to  our  millions  of  men 
in  uniform. 

"Our  union  cannot  survive  If  the  Nation 
and  our  soldiers  believe  that  we  are  obstruct- 
ing the  war  effort.  Our  loyal  membership 
must  face  that  fact. 

"They  must  see  to  It  that  the  good  name 
of  our  union  is  maintained,  that  the  acts 
of  isolated  handfuls  are  not  permitted  to 
continue  to  the  detrlnrent  of  all  of  us. 

"Today  our  armed  forces  are  poised  for  an, 
attack  on  the  Nazi  war  machine.  Already 
more  than  35.000  of  our  American  brothers 
have  been  killed  in  action.  Many  more  have 
been  maimed,  many  of  them  for  life.  These 
figures  will  increase  manyf  old  In  the  months 
to  come. 

"Does  any  reasonable  and  responsible  per- 
son t)elleve  that,  In  the  face  of  these  ter- 
rible facts,  our  union  can  tolerate  wildcat 
strikes  In  war  plants  and  still  survive?  It 
can't  be  done. 

"Either  we  aet  our  own  hovise  In  order  at 
once,  cease  all  wildcat  strlkee,  or  we  will  face 
an  attack  such  as  no  union  can  withstand. 

"Let  us  all  resolve  today  to  obey  our  con- 
stitution and  the  no-strlke  pledges  made 
by  our  conventions. 

"There  can  be  no  such  thing  today  as 
legitimate  picket  lines.  Any  person  who  sets 
up  picket  lines  Is  acting  like  ai.  anarchist, 
'not  like  a  disciplined  union  man.  Such 
picket  lines  should  be  ignored. 

"I  need  not  be  reminded  that  the  main- 
tenance of  production  requires  the  coopera- 
tion of  management  and  governmental 
agencies,  as  well  as  of  our  union  and  Its 
members.  I  know  that  Government  agencies 
are  too  slow,  and  that  managements  In  many 
cases  are  trying  to  provide  strikes,  or  at  least 
to  take  advantage  of  the  no-strlke  pledge  to 
weaken  our  union. 

"These  things  are  true,  but  to  me  they 
are  only  additional  reasons  why  we  must 
•  exert  every  bit  of  self-control  we  have  to 
prevent  the  provocation  from  achieving  Its 
Intended  results— strikes  and  the  blacken- 
ing of  our  union. 

"This  war  must  be  won.  If  management 
will  not  sincerely  work  toward  that  end, 
then  labor  must  do  so. 

"We  may  have  to  take  It  on  the  chin  here 
and  there  for  a  time,  but  If  we  can  present 
the  Nation  and  the  returning  soldiers  with 
a  clean  labor  record,  we  wUl  gain  after  the 
war  for  th-  sacrifices  we  are  making  today. 

"We  will  keep  the  record.  The  truth  will 
be  told.  But  there  will  be  no  gain  In  keep- 
ing and  publishing  our  wartime  record  if 
that  record  is  marred  by  wildcat  strikes  In 
war  plants. 

"I  appeal  to  our  membership.  If  you  value 
your  union.  If  you  want  It  to  live  and  serve 
us  after  the  war— we  must  restrain  our- 
selves and  our  hot-headed  brothers  today. 
If  we  do  not,  there  wUl  be  no  union  after 
the  war. 

"In  fact,  restrictive  legislation,  worse  than 
anything  now  on  the  books,  will  be  enacted 
before  the  war  ends  and  we  wlU  be  behind 
the  eight-ball  before  we  even  have  a  chance 
to  do  the  poet-war  Job  that  will  be  required. 


Consdoitions  Objectors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion  post  of  Bloomfleld, 
Iowa,  adopted  a  resolution  recently  which 
I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  with  reference  to  conscientious 
objectors.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  therein 
the  resolution  of  the  Verne  O.  Reed 
American  Legion  Post  No.  78,  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa: 

BLOOicnxu),  Iowa,  May  26,  1944. 
K.  M.  LbComptk, 

Congressman  from  Iowa, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  LcComftb:  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  Verne  O.  Reed  American  Legion 
Post,  No.  78  of  Bloomfleld,  Iowa: 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  this  post  deplores  the 
fact  that  conscientious  objectors  who  refuse 
to  serve  with  the  armed  forces  are  permitted 
to  be  sent  and  are  sent  to  college  for  educa- 
tion at  Government  exp>en8e  In  training  In 
the  field  of  education  that  they  desire,  while 
other  boys  are  lighting  and  giving  their  Uvea 
to  preserve  this  Nation  and  to  protect  the 
property  and  Interests  of  the  citizens  residing 
In  this  Nation;  and  be  it  f\irther 

"Resolved,  That  thla  post  urges  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute  that  prohlbita  any  consci- 
entious objector  who  refuses  to  serve  with 
the  armed  forces  and  claims  exemption  from 
noncombatlve  military  service  be  denied  the 
right  to  own  and  acquire  title  to  real  estate 
in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  such  statute  provide  that 
such  person  be  denied  the  privilege  of  voting 
in  national,  State,  and  municipal  elections. 
Further  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress  representing  the  State  of  Iowa." 

According  to  the  direction  therein  I  am 
sending  a  copy  to  you.    We  feel  that  there 
ar-"  matters  contained  therein  that  should 
be  given  serious  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  R.  Wnrrt,  Adfutant. 


Cmmuighun  Druf  Stores,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29. 1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  and  an  unusually 
interesting  advertisement  of  the  Cun- 
ningham Drug  Stores,  of  Detroit,  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  May  20. 

The  advertisement  deals  with  a  broad- 
gage  and  progressive  plan  under  which 
honorably   discharged   servicemen   can 


avail    themselves    of    free    pharmacy 

scholarships. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  brief  outline 
at  hand  because  I  foresee  in  this  bold  and 
progressive  stroke  by  a  great  business 
enterprise  a  lead  which  will  be  followed 
by  other  generous  and  farsighted  in- 
dustries. 

This  is  another  example  of  generosity 
and  service  which  doubtlessly  has  been 
inspired  by  Nate  S.  Shapero,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Cunningham  Stores,  and  is 
in  line  with  his  well-established  record  in 
the  community. 

I  trust  this  plan,  covering  4  years, 
which  will  provide  employment,  vaca- 
tions with  pay,  group  life  insurance, 
health  and  accident  insurance,  and  other 
important  features  during  the  terms  of 
scholarship,  will  serve  as  a  guide  and 
inspiration  for  others  to  follow.  I  In- 
tend to  circulate  the  idea  among  indus- 
trialists in  the  hope  it  might  prompt 
similar  action. 

Tou'vB  DORX  TouB  Past — Now  Lbt  Us  Do 

OUBS 

CTunnlngham  drug  stores  wants  to  be  the 
first  to  say  "welcome  home"  to  returning 
servicemen.  In  the  only  way  that  counts. 

We  are  happy  to  offer  free  scholarships  for 
future  pharmacists. 

"Hiese  scholarships  are  offered  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  vital  importance  of  the  poet-war 
emplojrment  problem,  and  In  the  hope  and 
belief  that  this  precedent  will  encourage  the 
American  people  to  give  serious  thought  to  a 
duty  which  Is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  Is  also  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
present-day  planning  that  Cuimlngham  drug 
stores  makes  available  now  an  opportunity 
to  qualify  for  free  pharmacy  scholarship*  to 
returning  servicemen. 

Cunningham  drug  stores  Is  seeking  youth 
vrtth  vision — sound  young  thinkers  and  In- 
spired young  dreamers  of  today,  who,  having 
honorably  discharged  their  duties  to  their 
coTintry,  are  now  re  dy  and  able  U  become 
the  Interpreters  and  leaders  of  America  to- 
morrow. Young  men  who  can  look  ahead 
to  the  great  future  In  pharmacy — who  can 
do  for  It  tomorrow  what  others  have  done 
for  It  In  the  past. 

Cttnningbam  Dkug  Stous.  Inc.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
(Operating    150    retail   drug   stores:  Mar- 
shall's. Shapero's.   Cunningham's  In  Michi- 
gan. Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.) 

RISE'S    BOW    TOT7    CAN    QXT    TOUB    BCHOI.ABSHTP 

The  free  4-year  scholarship  competition  Is 
open  to  all  honorably  discharged  servicemen, 
who  are  high  school  graduates,  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  territories,  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  An  opportunity  to  earn 
while  attending  college  will  be  provided  suc- 
cessful candidates.  For  application  blanks 
and  further  information,  write  to  Cunning- 
ham Drugs  Stores.  Inc..  Detroit  16.  Mich. 

The  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  recognizing 
the  significance  of  this  announcement,  has 
gladly  transferred  to  the  Cunningham  Drug 
Stores.  Inc.,  Its  priority  on  this  advertising 
space. 

DETBorr,  Mich..  May  17,  1944. 
Gentlemen  :  That  an  organisation  without 
national  distribution  should  have  a  story  to 
tell  all  America  through  the  pages  of  a  maga- 
elne  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  Is  un- 
paralleled. But  so  is  the  message.  In  the 
opinion  of  this  company.  The  widespread 
comment  which  followed  the  appearance  at 
the  advertisement  reproduced  in  thla  book- 
let are,  we  feel,  jxistlflcatlon  for  this  depar- 
ture from  precedent. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGIESSIONAL  RECORD 


Cunningham  plan  pharmacy  acbolarshlpa 
are  not.  in  a  strict  aense.  new  with  us.  For 
years  we  have  maintained  32  scholarships  at 
Wayne  Untverflty  and  the  Detroit  Institute 
of  Technology  for  our  owtremployees. 

This  announcement,  and  the  program  be- 
fore us.  are  a  natural  and.  we  believe,  timely 
extension  of  our  policy.  In  offering  the  ben- 
efits to  others  beyond  our  present  employees, 
and  In  increasing  the  number  who  may  profit 
by  specialized  training,  our  purpose  is  two- 
fold ;• 

True,  as  druggists,  we  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  future  phar- 
macists. But  even  more  important  is  the 
opportunity  we  here  at  Cunningham's  have 
to  frame  a  pattern  for  Indtutry  to  say,  prac- 
tically and  constructively.  "Welcome  home!" 
to  the  returning  serviceman. 

M^at  we  are  doing  can.  and  should,  and 
will — vf  are  sxire — be  done  by  all  branches 
of  business. 

Industry  in  the  past  has  relied  on  the  busl- 
cecs  administration  schools  for  Us  Junior 
executives.  Today  these  schools  are  cloaed. 
The  men  are  no  longer  available;  they  are  In 
the  armed  forces. 

The  Cunningham  scholarship  plan,  and 
those  others  which  -ve  know  will  duplicate 
Its  broad  objective  In  other  fields,  are  a  debt 
''we  owe  to  the  young  men  and  women  whose 
careers  have  been  Interrupted  by  war.  It  is 
to  them  we  must  look  for  the  ambition,  the 
knowledge,  the  performance  that  make  for 
achievement,  and  for  the  responsibilities 
that  will  come  with  leadership  In  a  world 
at  peace  again.  Helping  them  equip  them- 
•elves  for  the  task  Is  the  least  we  can  do. 
Yours  cordially. 

Natx  S  Shapexo, 
President.  Cunningham  Drug  Stores. 

THX  PUBPoea  or  trz  scholasship 

To  help  you  who  have  so  valiantly  played 
your  part  in  the  fight  for  the  freedom  that 
is  America:  that  you  may  prepare  yourself 
to  enjoy  to  the  ftillest  our  way  of  life,  we, 
make  available  now  this  scholarship  plan 
for  you  as  a  retuminj  serviceman. 

It  is  also  to  help  the  needs  of  present -day 
planning  that  Cunningham  Drtig  Stores 
make*  available  this  opportunity  for  you 
to  qualify  for  a  free  pharmacy  scholarship. 

BMVbOTMZNT  DVUNG  TXMC  OF  SCHOLAKSHIP 

Buc<«— ful  applicants  will  be  assured  em- 
ployment sufDclent  to  defray  the  cost  of 
room,  boarti,  clothing,  and  Incidental  ex- 
fenaes  by  the  Cunningham  Drug  Stores  dur- 
ing the  term  of  scholarship. 

Hours  of  employment  will  be  regulated  in 
eooperation  with  the  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

Sduiiarship  students  will  enjoy  the  same 
benefits  as  the  regular  employees  of  the 
company,  including  vacations  with  pay. 
group  life  insurance,  health  and  accident 
insurance,  employee  purchase  discount. 

QUAUncanoNs  or  appucants 

The  following  are  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary in  order  to  apply  for  a  Cunningham 
Drug  Stores  scholarship: 

1.  Free  scholarship  competition  is  open  to 
all  honorably  discharged  servicemen  through- 
out the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

3.  The  applicant  must  be  a  citiaen  of  the 
United  States. 
^    a^  The  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  an 
accredited  high  school  with  credits  accepta-    ' 
ble  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy. 

BUI  una   or  thz  cmnnNCRAM   dbttg   stobxs 

SCHOLAKSHIP 

Tbe  scholarship  plan  provides  for  a  4-year 
course    in    pharmacy   at   either   the  Detroit  • 
Institute  of  Technology,  or  Wayne  University. 
These   colleges  are  located   in   the  city   of 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Matriculation,  tuition,  laboratory,  library, 
^>ecial   coursea.   text    and   reference   books, 


student  activities,  health  cli4lc.  diploma  and 
gradttatlon  fees. 

All  of  the  above  college 
paid  by  Cunningham  Drug 
diiraticn  of  the  scholarship. 


( xpenses  will  be 
Stores,  for  the 


HOW  TO  APPL1 


1.  Answer  all  questions  or 
cation  blank. 

a.  Attach  letter  from  a 
from  some  other  responsibli 
not  a  member  of  your  immlMllate 

3.  Attach  letter  of  recomfiendation 
your  high  school  principal 
counsellor. 

4.  Attach  to  application  oi 
school  principal  forward  tn  nscrlpt 
to  Cunningham  Drug  Storet 
high  school  record  Is  impor  ant 

The   application   must   be 
personnel    director    of 
Stores,  on  or  before  June 
mission  to  the  September 


forpier  employer  or 

person  who  is 

family. 

from 

or  high   school 

have  your  high 
directly 
Transcript  of 
It. 
filed   with    the 
Cunningham    Drug 
1944.  for  ad- 
class. 
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HOW    SCUOLARSHIPS   WILL 


Successful  applicants  will 
by  a  committee  of  judges  to 
qualifications  for  a  pharmac  ' 
the  offices  of  Cunningham 
trolt.  Mich.,  between  Augu^ 
admission  to  the  September 

It  will  be  necessary  for 
present  himself  at  Detroit.  Mich 
traveling  expense.     All 
cant  will  be  paid  by  the 
stay  In  Detroit. 

The  scholarship  benefit 
while  the  applicant  is  employed 
ham   Drug  Stores,   and   while 
satisfactory  grades  in  his 


the 


expenses 


NtnCBXR  or  SCHOLABSH  P  AWAKOS 


This  plan  provides  for  a 
scholarships.     The  company 
tional    scholarships    in    pro^rtlon 
number  of  applicants  that 


MSMnnS  OF  THE  JTTDCINO 


C.  J.  Schoenlnger 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

R.  T.  Lakey.  dean  of 
Wayne  University. 

E.  P  Stout,  dean  of  CoUcke  of  Pharmacy 
and  Chemistry,  Detroit  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

F.  W.  Baxter,  general  manager 
ham  Drug  Stores. 

J.  L.  Allen,  personnel  direc1|3r 
Drug  Stores. 

This  scholarship  commit tei 
Judge  in  determining  the  sci  olarship 
and  may  make  such  regulations 
aider  advisable   for   this 
the  applicants  to  pass  wrltt^ 
inations  if  the  committee  de4ms 
sary. 


The  Montgomery  Ward  Case  and  tbe 
Constitntion 


enclosed  appli- 


BX    AWARDED 

be  interviewed 

pass  upon  their 

scholarship,  at 

l^rug  Stores.  De- 

1  and  IS,  for 

044  class 

applicant  to 

.,  at  his  own 

of  the  appll- 

during  his 


con  pany 


wil 


continue  only 
by  Cunning- 
he   maintains 
pharmacy  course. 


iilnlmum  of  ICO 
nay  award  addl- 
to    the 
lualify. 


coMicrrrxE 


commander  in  chief.  Vet- 
Colleke  of  Pharmacy. 


,  Cunning- 
Cunningham 

will  be  the  sole 
awards 
as  they  con- 
requiring 
or  oral  exam- 
them  neces- 


pupose 


EXTENSION  OP  R]  MARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  H. 


OF   OKLAHOBCA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 

Monday.  May  29  Geffis^tive 
Tuesday,  May  9) 


1944 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recori)  a  radio  address 
entitled  "The  Montgomeiy  Ward  Case 
and  the  Constitution,"  deivered  by  me 
over  the  Columbia  networl  on  Saturday, 
May  27.  1944. 


MOORE 


UfrnTED  STATES 
day  of 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  incident  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  the 
Montgomery  Ward  store  by  the  Army  is  of 
the  foremost  importance  currently.  It  has 
become  a  landmark  in  American  history.  It 
was  based  upon  no  constitutional,  statutory, 
or  inherent  power  of  either  the  President  or 
the  Commander  In  Chief.  It  was  an  unpar- 
alleled act  of  tyranny.  The  Constitution 
applies  equally  in  war  and  In  peace.  Any 
wartime  power  of  the  President  is  derived 
from  congressional  action.  The  President's 
constitutional  power  as  Commander  In  Chief 
is  confined  exclusively  to  the  military.  In 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"Tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people  equahy  in  war 
and  In  peace;  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  classes  o^  men  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine, 
involving  more  pernicious  consequences  was 
ever  invented  •  •  •  than  that  any  of  its 
provisions  can  be  suspended  during  any  of 
the  great  exigencies  of  government.  Such  a 
doctrine  would  lead  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism." 

The  Montgomery  Ward  case  grew  out  of  a 
labor  dispute  foi  which  procedures  for  ad- 
justment and  settlement  are  provided  under 
the  laws  of  our  land,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. Such  constitutional  procedures  have 
been  Ignored,  and  Instead  Mr.  Roosevelt,  act- 
ing under  the  advice  of  the  labor  racketeers 
that  now  control  our  lat>or  unions,  has  cho- 
sen to  travel  the  road  of  tyranny  and  des- 
potism.   Such  Is  the  Roosevelt  doctrine. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  message  to  Con- 
gress of  January  3.  1936,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
said:  "In  34  months  we  have  built  up  new 
Instruments  of  public  power.  In  the  hands 
of  a  people's  governnrrent  this  power  Is  whole- 
some and  proper.  But  in  the  hands  of  po- 
litical pup:)ets  of  an  economic  autocracy 
such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people." 

Well  do  we  remember  Mr.  Roosevelt's  char- 
acterization of  the  business  enterprise  of 
our  country  as  forces  of  selfishness  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  might  be  said'  "ot 
my  first  administration  that  in  it  (they) 
met  their  match." 

Of  his  second  administration  he  declared: 

"I  should  like  to  have  it  said  *  •  *  that 
in  it  these  forces  met  their  master." 

We  have  In  fact  now  witnessed  the  master 
of  tyranny  take  shape  in  his  third  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  order,  under  which  this 
business  establishment  was  seized  by  the 
armed  forces,  was  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
thin  and  sleazy  opinion  of  Attorney  General 
Blddle.  who  has  properly  been  called  "the 
American  Himmler."  In  Mr.  Biddies  opinion 
to  the  President  he  said: 

"I  believe  that  by  the  •  •  •  aggregate 
of  your  powers  of  Chief  Executive  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  you  could  lawfully  take 
possession  of  and  operate  Montgomery  Ward 
&  Co..  if  you  found  it  neces&ary  to  do  so  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  country's  war  effort." 

Mr.  Blddle,  as  a  lawyer,  knew  that  no  such 
constitutional  powers  were  vested  in  the 
Chief  Executive  unless  reposed  there  by  con- 
gressional action. 

In  Mr.  Biddle's  argument  to  the  court  in 
Chicago,  in  which  he  sought  confirmation 
of  that  which  had  already  been  done,  he 
says  that  no  business  or  property  is  immune 
to  a  presidential  order. 

In  his  brief  to  the  court  Mr.  Blddle  said: 

"In  time  of  war,  the  courts  will  not  sub- 
stitute their  Judgment  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  review  his  determination  as  to  the 
gravity  of  the  emergency  or  the  necessity  at 
the  taking  of  the  particular  property." 

The  Hitlerlan  philosophy  of  government  •• 
expressed  by  Mr.  Blddle  contravenes  every 
intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution.    It 
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la  In  direct  conflict  with  every  precedent  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  on 
the  subject. 

Within  the  last  year  the  Supreme  Court 
bas  said: 

"It  does  not  follow  •  •  •  th-t  the 
broad  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  RlghU  and 
other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
tecting essential  llbertKs  are  suspended  by 
the  mere  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  It  has 
been  frequently  stated  and  recognized  by 
this  Court  that  the  war  power  •  •  •  is 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion •  •  •  that  there  are  constitutional 
boundaries  which  it  is  our  duty  to  uphold." 
Chief  Justice  Taft  said: 
"There  is  no  undefined  residuum  of  power 
which  he  (the  President)  can  exercise  be- 
cause it  seems  to  him  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest." 

The  Montgomery  Ward  incident  is  the 
epitome  of  one-man  government,  instead  of 
one  of  laws;  a  government  by  bureaucracy. 
Instead  of  constitutional  form.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  destructive  forces  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  constantly  attacked 
our  business  enterprise  and  our  American 
traditions;  destroyed  otir  legitimate  labor 
unions  and  delivered  us  Into  slavery  under 
union  racketeers.  It  is  the  reflection  of  a 
philosophy  that  had  led  us  Into  the  holo- 
caust of  war  by  an  administration  that  is 
now  unable  to  tell  us  for  what  we  fight. 

An  unconstitutional  and  despotic  invasion 
of  the  liberty  of  a  single  citizen  of  this 
country  is  a  threat  of  the  despot  against  all 
the  liberUes  of  all  the  people. 

The  trampling  feet  of  armed  soldiers  under 
orders  to  carry  out  the  dictates  of  a  despot 
are  no  more  acceptable  to  America  because 
they  march  at  the  instance  of  a  despot  who 
has  risen  among  us  Instead  of  a  despot  who 
threatens  us  from  without. 

But  In  solemn  frankness  to  ourselves,  it 
must  be  said  that  in  all  these  weary  years 
from  the  Chicago  of  1932  to  the  Ward  case 
of  1944.  the  signposts  have  proclaimed 
whither  we  were  traveling— not  so  plain  in 
the  beginning,  but  as  we  descended  the  rocky 
way.  It  became  crystal  clear  that  despotism 
was  our  destination. 

As  to  any  power  Mr.  Blddle  may  claim  for 
the  President  or  for  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  the  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act.  I  call  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  that 
legislation  was  being  considered.  Senator 
CoNNALLT.  In  charge  of  the  bill,  assured  the 
Senate  that: 

"The  plant  has  to  be  one  which  Is  equipped 
and  suitable  for  the  production  of  national 
defense  articles.  The  fear  about  making  a 
wholesale  attack  on  property,  as  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  has  no  foundation  In 
fact.     •     •     • 

"The  bill  now  pending  simply  gives  to  the 
President  the  added  authority,  wherever  pro- 
duction is  delayed  or  suspended  by  reason  of 
labor  disputes." 

It  was  suggested  by  a  Senator  that  provi- 
sion be  made  In  the  Smlth-Connally  Act  for 
the  seizure  of  any  business  establishment  by 
the  President.  To  this  proposal  Senator 
CONNALLT  said: 

"I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  would  not 
favor  the  idea  which  he  has  advanced  with 
reference  to  giving  the  proposed  legislation 
application  to  all  plants.  •  •  •  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator's  amendments  would  ever 
pass  the  Congress." 

Congress  did  not  adopt  the  words  "any 
business  establishment." 

Tlie  argument  that  a  retail  merchant  is  a 
producer  is  of  the  same  farfetched  character 
as  the  claim  that  an  elevator  operator  In  an 
office  building  is  In  interstate  commerce. 
This  interpretation  Is  part  of  the  war  against 
th-i  integrity  of  words  which  has  been  in 
process  for  some  years.  Civilization  is  based 
upon   the   integrity  of  words.    If  constitu- 
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tlons.  statutes,  and  contracts  can  be  twisted 
to  mean  whatever  Is  desired  by  the  twisters. 
we  have  substituted  government  by  men  and 
bayonets  for  government  by  laws.  Faith  and 
confidence  in  the  predictability  of  govern- 
ment action,  so  necessary  to  the  planning  of 
business.  Is  thereby  irreparably  impaired. 
The  post-war  Jobs  of  millions  of  men  hinge 
upon  a  steady  and  Justified  confidence  in  tbe 
meaning  of  words. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Chief  Executive, 
either  as  President  or  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  acted  without  authority  of  law  and  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  his  constitutional  limita- 
tions. The  President.  Mr.  Blddle.  Mr.  Jones, 
and  all  others  who  participated  in  the 
affair  must  stand  charged  with  failure  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Congress  itself,  however,  must  share  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  deflection  of  our  ship 
of  state  from  its  constitutional  course.  It  Is 
difficult  for  Congress  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent for  unlawfully  twisting  the  Constitu- 
tion to  fit  despotic  desires,  when  Congress 
itself  has  on  so  many  occasions  acquiesced 
in  tbe  demand  for  unconstitutional  legisla- 
tion. 

In  thl5  connection.  I  am  remembering  those 
days  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  tbe  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act.  and  other  legislation 
which  the  Court  had  the  courage  and  In- 
tegrity to  strike  down.  I  am  remembering 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  In  1936.  when  he  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Guffey  coal  bill : 

"I  hope  your  committee  will  not  permit 
doubts  as  to  constitutionality,  however  rea- 
sonable, to  block  the  suggested  legislation. ' 
And  I  am  remembering  that  the  Congress, 
at  the  behest  of  the  President,  ignored  its 
grave  doubts  and  enacted  the  legislation,  and 
it  was  later  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
courts. 

More  recently.  I  remember  the  debates  in 
Congress  when  the  so-called  soldiers'  vote  bill 
was  under  consideration,  and  the  position 
of  some  of  its  Members  that  the  Congress 
should  usurp  the  rights  of  the  States  in  pro- 
viding for  the  balloting  of  our  armed  forces. 
I  am  remembering  the  statement  of  one 
Senator  that  he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  I  am  remember- 
ing the  statement  of  another  that  he  ap- 
proved such  action  without  passing  upon  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legis- 
lation, because  in  time  of  war  a  higher  law 
than  the  Constitution  commands  us. 

And  still  more  recently  I  am  remembering 
the  proposal  of  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  constitutional  right  of  tbe 
States  to  impose  a  poll  tax  upon  their  own 
electors  as  a  qualiflcatlon  to  vote  should  be 
denied  by  Federal  legislation.  I  am  remem- 
bering that  there  were  some  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  resisted  the  soldiers'  vote  bill 
but  who  favored  the  poll-tax  repeal,  although 
both  proposals  involved  the  identical  prin- 
ciple. 
As  aptly  said  by  the  Supreme  Court: 
"If  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  be 
not  upheld  when  they  pinch  as  well  as  when 
they  comfort,  they  may  as  well  be  aban- 
doned." 

Certainly  the  time  Is  upon  us  when  we 
must  take  a  flrm  and  immovable  position 
upon  the  Constitution.  It  Is  our  mooring 
and  our  only  anchorage  of  the  Republic.  If 
we  shall  fail  to  do  that  now.  I  say.  with  ail  the 
conviction  of  which  I  am  capable,  that  the 
time  Is  short  when  we  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

We  should  never  cease  to  repeat  the  words 
of  Washington,  when  he  said: 

"If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modlflcatlons  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
It  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there    be    no    change    by    tisurpation;     for 


though  this  In  one  Instance,  may  b«  the 
instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  wbicb  free  governmenU  are 
destroyed." 

We  should  ever  be  Impressed  with  the 
warnings  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
MilUgan  case  that: 

"Wicked  men,  ambitious  of  power,  witn 
hatred  of  liberty  and  contempt  of  law,  may 
fill  the  place  once  occupied  by  Washington 
and  Lincoln:  and  if  this  right  te  conceded, 
and  the  calamities  of  war  again  befall  us.  the 
dangers  to  human  liberty  are  frightful  to 
contemplate." 

The  platform  of  the  American  people  must 
be  a  return  to  constitutional  government. 
The  Constitution  was  created  and  adopted 
by  the  people  as  a  blueprint  for  government 
and  as  a  protection  against  those  entrusted 
vrtth  the  power  of  public  office.  No  other 
guaranty  of  the  preservation  of  the  liberties 
of  freemen  exists  in  America.  Its  desecra- 
tion and  its  impairment,  either  by  the  as- 
sumption of  power  by  the  Executive,  or  the 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  Its  powers  by 
Congress,  or  failure  to  uphold  the  observ- 
ance of  Its  provisions  by  the  courts,  is  a  be- 
trayal of  trust,  for  which  all  men  who  may 
be  guilty  should  be  publicly  condemned. 

We  talk  of  political  platforms,  of  panaceas, 
of  proposed  legislation  and  of  programs  that 
will  appeal  to  the  voters.  In  these  perilous 
times,  such  talk  Is  base  demagogiwry.  The 
platform  for  which  the  American  people  are 
crying  is  a  return  to  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  when  that  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  we  will  build  upop 
that  foundation  a  sUble  and  enduring  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President  bas  belittled  our  alarm  over 
tbe  seizure  of  Montgomery  Ward  by  com- 
menting that  we  were  "looking  under  the 
bed."  Perhaps  It  Is  the  shado/  of  piled 
bayonets  in  secret  places  that  has  struck  ter- 
ror m  our  hearts  and  opened  cur  eyes  to  tbe 
tyranny  that  threatens  us.  The  Montgomery 
Ward  incident  is  a  challenge  to  every  thinking 
American;  a  warning  to  all  who  can  read  the 
signs  of  the  times:  "It  did  happen  ber«— 
it  is  later  than  we  think." 


Remarks  of  Hon.  James  F.  Bynies  on 
Presentation  of  Churchman's  Award  to 
Bernard  M.  Bamch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  WIURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes,  Director 
of  War  Mobilization,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary 
dinner  of  The  Churchman  in  New  York. 
May  23.  1944.  The  remarks  were  made 
in  connection  with  The  Churchman's 
award  to  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  adviser 
to  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization.  "For 
the  promotion  of  good  will  and  better 
understanding  among  all  people." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  esteem  it  a  very  happy  privilefe  to  Join 
you  this  evening  in  the  presentation  d 
tbe  Churchman  award  "for  the  promotlOB 
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tt  |0od  wfll  and  b«tt«r  underttendlng  among 
all  p6<^le8"  to  my  good  friend,  B4r.  Bernard 
ILBuneh. 

I  vu  going  to  say  to  Mr.  BernArd  U. 
Barucb.  of  South  Carolina.  But  If  I  abould 
•o  dMCrlbe  him  I  am  afraid  that  the  many 
Haw  Torkera  here,  who  alao  claim  him  aa 
their  own,  might  break  up  this  good-will 
gathering.  So  I  ahall  generoualy  refer  to 
this  native  South  Carolinian.  In  whom  the 
whole  Nation  takes  pride,  as  Mr.  Baruch.  of 
tbe  United  SUtea. 

Fbr  many  yean  Mr.  Baruch  has  been  my 
friend.  Like  all  men  who  have  worked  with 
him.  I  know  that  he  has  always  been  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  good  will  and  letter 
understanding  among  all  peoples.  With 
hiir.  It  Is  no  newl;  acquired  asset.  It  has 
been.  Is  now,  and  ajways  will  be  a  part  of  his 
very  life  and  being. 

The  theme  of  this  evening's  meeting. 
America  In  tbe  Post-war  World,  Is  a  theme 
very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Baruch. 
Through  no  fault  of  his,  America  did  not 
take  her  proper  place  In  the  world  after 
the  last  war.  No  one  labored  more  unre- 
mittingly than  he  did  to  help  President  WU- 
son  awaken  America  to  accept  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  1918,  a  few  days  before  the  armistice. 
I  talked  with  General  Bliss,  our  representa- 
tive upon  the  Supreme  Council  at  Versailles. 
He  said  that  each  passing  day  he  heard  less 
ox  world  peace  and  more  of  lust  for  power 
and  spoils.  He  believed  the  only  chance  to 
save  the  situation  was  for  President  Wilson 
to  attend  the  Peace  Conference.  Upon  my 
return  I  so  advised  the  President.  He  stated 
that  General  Bliss  had  already  conveyed  that 
opinion  to  him.  He  deplored  his  Inability 
to  speak  French,  and  realized  the  dlflVcultles 
he  faced  In  appealing  through  Interpreters 
to  the  peoples  of  other  countries.  He  did 
not  want  to  go  to  Prance.  But  he  had  deter- 
mUMd  that  no  matter  what  set-backs  he 
penonally  might  suffer,  he  would  spare  no 
effort  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given  to 
the  mothers  of  the  world  to  end  all  wars. 
The  peace  he  brought  back  was  not  perfect. 
But  history  will  record  that  the  peace  failed 
not  because  of  tbe  shortcomings  of  the  treaty, 
but  because  of  our  failure  to  support  the 
Leslie  of  Nations,  which  in  time  might  have 
ramedlcd  those  shortcomings 

TtMO  w<  blamed  Wilson.  We  blamed  Eng- 
land. We  blamed  France  But  the  »ruth  Is. 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  loet  the 
pMOe.  not  on  the  battlefield,  not  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  but  at  home — In  the  forum 
of  public  opinion  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

This  time  all  of  us.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats. Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews,  must 
be  on  our  guard  to  see  that  America  takes 
her  proper  place  In  the  community  of  nations. 

Our  material  power  and  moral  Influence 
today  Is  not  exceeded  or  even  matched  by 
any  other  nation.  If  We  now  fall  to  take 
our  proper  place  In  the  post-war  world  It 
win  be  because  we  have  not  the  wisdom  to 
know  what  we  want  or  the  internal  unity 
iini  laaaij  to  achieve  it. 

It  Is  not  eiu>ugh  that  we  say.  as  most  of 
us  do.  that  we  want  to  sec  America  assume 
her  rightful  position  In  a  world  order.  We 
must  agree  among  ourselves  as  to  what  the 
rightful  position  of  America  la  and  what  kind 
of  world  order  we  want.  We  must  face  the 
fact  that  if  we  cannot  agree  among  our- 
Mlvea  w  will  lose  the  next  peace  as  we 
lost  the  last  peace. 

Of  courae,  there  are  conflicts  In  Interest 
DfiiMwn  nations  as  there  are  conflicts  in  in- 
tOTWt  among  indlvldusOs.  But  the  common 
interests  which  should  unite  nations  In  an 
interdependent  world  are  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  the  conflicts  In  interest  which  tend 
to  divide  them.  By  her  example,  America 
mtist  show  how  nations  can  live  together,  not 
)m>w  they  can  live  apart. 


Retolnlioii  by  PenmyWaiiii  Democratic 
State  Committee  in  Sappo^  of  President 
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Mr.  GUFFEY.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoi^ 
which  was  adopted  at 
State  committee  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  May  24. 

There  being  no  objection 
tion  was  ordered  to  be 
RccoKD,  as  follows: 
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We  salute  our  leader, 
Delano  Roosevelt,  in  this, 
of  his  administration— 12  _ 
compllshments  unparalleled 
any  nation. 

The  campaign,  as  framed 
officered  and  financed  by  ori 
fueled  by   malignant 
same  Interests  that  seized 
the  Republican  Party  in  191 
accomplished   the   political 
Theodore  Roosevelt  are 
llcan  show  In  this  campaign 
crowd  that  was  responsible 
t\im  to  normalcy"  in  the 
Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
depression,  disorder,  and  di 

The  real  Issue  In  this 
for  all  to  see  In  the  record 
Republican    maladmlnlstratl  in 
period  1920  to  1932  as  oppo*  id 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration 

In    the    Harding-Cool  idge- 
flnd  looted  and  broken 
broken  homes,  widespread 
and  broken  promises. 

In  the  12  years  of  the 
tratlon  we  find  a  restored 
Ing  system  with  guaranteed 
tlon  of  homes,  schools,  and  ' 
rlty  and  old-age  provisions, 
confidence,  and  a  new  spirit 
statesmanship.     We  find 
piratical  utilities  and  the  r 
man  rlghU.     We  find  reepec 
of  labor,  the  welfare  of  the 
creation  of  an  era  of  good 

President  Roosevelt  foresafr 
and  personally  directed  _Uie 
the  new   World  War 
ship.  Russia,  China,  and 
visioned  and  armed.     An 
men  and  women  were  su 
lean  clTUlan  life  and  this 
force,   under   the  President' 
provided   with    such   skilled 
leaders  as  the  world  has 
shall,  Eisenhower,  Arnold, 
ley,    DooUttie,    Spaatz, 
King.  Nimltx  are  some  of  the 
live  forever. 

The   leadership  of 
stopped  Hitler.  Mussolini 
their  tracks.     Through  the 
ship  of  Roosevelt,  we  are  aa 
greatest  victory  over  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

Through  the  genius  of 
a  victory  on  the  home  f  ron  t, 
over  the  forces  of  Isolation 
bled  beside  him  patriotic  n 
publican  Party  who  are  loyaf  y 
stniggle. 

We  appeal  to  our  fallow 
poUtical  faith,  of  every  race 
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with  UB  on  the  home  front  In  sustaining  the 
hands  and  the  Ideals  of  our  President. 

To  repudiate  him  now  would  be  unthink- 
able. It  would  be  a  betrayal  of  American 
Ideals  and  our  common  heritage.  The  mil- 
lions in  otir  armed  forces  are  chancing  their 
lives  and  enduring  countless  privations  in 
battles  to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life 
so  nobly  championed  by  their  Commander  in 
Chief.  We  rally  again  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  this  war. 
These  things  being  true:  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  we.  the  State  Committee  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Pennsylvania,  record 
our  unanimous  determination  to  draft 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  the  nominee  of 
the  party  to  the  end  that  Pennsylvania  will 
again  be  enrolled  in  the  Roosevelt  column 
next  November. 


Sane  Union  Management 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press  of 
Pontiac.  Mich.,  of  May  27, 1944,  showing 
a  heartening  and  encouraging  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  prominent  labor  leader 
in  the  Detroit  area,  one  of  the  great 
centers  for  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terial : 

SANE    UNION    MANACEMINT 

Two  recent  happenings  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  United  Automobile  Workers' 
C.  I.  O.  union  provide  encouraging  evidence 
of  the  growing  sense  of  responsibility  and 
duty  to  the  public  and  Nation  felt  by  that 
organization's  leadership. 

The  first  was  the  disciplinary  action  taken 
by  the  U.  A.  W.  executive  board  against  those 
responsible  for  the  "soda  pop"  strike  which 
idled  nearly  12.000  Chrysler  employees  and 
closed  7  of  that  corporation's  Detroit  plants. 

President  William  Jenkins  and  13  other  offi- 
cers of  Chrysler  local  union  No.  490  were 
removed  from  ofBoe  for  calling  and  refusing 
to  halt  the  walkout  which  arose  from  a  juris- 
dictional dispute  as  to  whether  an  A.  F.  L. 
or  a  C.  I.  O.  teamster  should  be  permitted  to 
deliver  soda  pop  to  one  of  the  company's 
plants. 

The  second  was  the  unequivocal  warning 
of  U.  A.  W.  President  R.  J.  Thomas  that  if 
delegates  failed  to  renew  their  "no  strike" 
pledge  to  the  Government  at  the  convention 
in  September  he  would  refxise  to  be  a  candi- 
date (or  reelection. 

These  events  reveal  tbe  right  kind  of  think- 
ing by  the  U.  A.  W.  leadership. 

Members  of  the  executive  board  and  Presi- 
dent Thomas  have  shown  that  they  haven't 
forgotten  the  United  States  is  fighting  the 
most  crucial  war  In  our  history. 

They  have  demonstrated  by  their  actions 
that  they  oppose  misuse  of  the  strike  weapon. 

Publicly  they  have  reiterated  their  inten- 
tion to  keep  the  faith  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  our  millions  of  fighting  men  who 
are  risking  and  losing  their  lives  in  battles 
fought  to  preserve  with  other  liberties  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

Their  actions  should  encovirage  and  win  the 
approval  of  both  friends  and  critics  of  labor. 

They  herald  the  dawn  of  an  era  of  a  saner 
and  an  economicaUy  and  socially  sounder  ad- 
ministration of  tinions. 
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Price  Control  of  Barber  and  Beauty 
Senrice  Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
^Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

JOUBNXTMKN      BAHBERS'.      HaIB 

DKESSERS'  &  COSMrrOLOGISTS' 

International   Union   or 
-    America,  Local  No.  709. 
Tucson.  Ariz..  May  23,  1944. 
Hon.  Richard  F.  Harless, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  oCBcers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  have  been  Informed 
that  Representative  Crawford,  of  Michigan, 
has  proposed  to  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee that  barber  and  beauty  service  be  placed 
under  wartime  price  control. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal; we  do  not  sell,  manufacture,  or  process 
any  commodity;  both  are  personal-service 
trades,  and,  in  our  opinion,  should  not  be 
placed  under  O.  P.  A.  any  more  than  the 
medical  or  legal  professions.  Therefore,  we 
are  protesting  the  placing  of  barber  and 
beauty  service  under  O.  P.  A.,  and  asking 
that  you  use  your  influence  and  vote  against 
this  proposal. 

Trusting  we  may  have  your  support  on  this 
measure,  we  are. 

Very  respectfully, 

L.  E.  Mote,  Secretary. 


Our  Only  Coarse,  Our  Sole  Objective 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress,  May  28.  1944,  at  Memorial 
HaU,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Mr.  President,  right  reverend  bishop,  rever- 
end isthers.  and  fellow  Americans.  I  am  proud 
indeed  to  be  able  to  respond  to  your  invi- 
tation to  address  this  assembly  of  representa- 
tive Americans  of  Polish  antecedents  and  to 
express  as  forcefully  and  as  briefly  as  I  am 
able  what  I  believe  to  be  the  sole  and  the 
only  course  which  we  as  Americans  In  Justice 
and  m  good  faith  can  follow.  It  Is  not  only 
a  privilege  but  a  patriotic  duty  to  do  so. 

Our  course  is  as  clearly  defined  as  is  our 
goal  and  that  is  to  win^he  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  American  lives  and  to  secure 
a  Just  and  a  lasting  peace.  Toward  that 
end  we  must  concentrate  all  of  our  efforts 
and  we  must  not  be  persuaded  even  for  a 
moment  to  swerve  from  the  course.  There 
must  be  no  distraction  or  foreign  attraction, 
however  alight,  which  might  mean  even  a 
temporary  reverss  and  the  loss  of  precious 
American   lives.     We  must  concentrate  and 


unite  all  of  our  vast  resources,  employing  to 
the  limit  not  only  our  arms,  our  finances,  and 
our  mechanical  and  productive  genius,  but  we 
must  also  unite  intellectually  and  morally 
to  bring  about  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  common  enemy. 

For  my  part,  there  is  no  need  today  for  an 
extended  discourse.  I  believe  that  the 
printed  Alms  and  Objectives  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  contains  every  essential 
of  a  genuinely  American  expression  and  is 
so  eloquent  and  forceful  that  It  Is  a  sheer 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  add  to  or  detract  from 
this  very  able  and  patriotic  exposition  of 
objectives.  I  sought  to  study  and  analyze 
the  declaration  in  order  that  I  m'ght  find 
and  concentrate  upon  the  most  important 
paragraph  but  I  find  that  they  are  all  im- 
portant, so  important  in  fact  that  we  must 
recognize  and  endorse  in  Its  entirety  this 
historic  declaration. 

We  must,  however.  Inform  the  people  of 
America,  ovir  fellow  American  citizens,  of 
every  creed,  of  every  color,  and  of  every  na- 
-itjonallstlc  origin  what  we  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  stand  for.  The  reaffirmation  and 
acceptance  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  of  the  "four  freedoms,"  together 
with  the  right  of  self-determination  on  the 
part  of  aU  of  the  smaller  nations  is  genuinely 
and  traditionally  in  accord  with  American 
fair  play.  We  can  and  we  must  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  carrying  out  of  this  historic 
declaration. 

We  must  unfalteringly  give  endorsement  to 
American  foreign  policy  under  the  peerless 
leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  of 
Cordell  Hull,  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State.  The  problem  of  the 
Americans  of  Polish  antecedents  is  chiefly 
one  of  making  known  to  the  great  bulk  of 
our  American  people  the  legitimate  and  his- 
toric claims  of  the  land  of  our  forefathers. 

In  recent  months  with  increasing  interest 
and  intensity  the  question  of  Poland's  east- 
em  boundary  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  exile  has  been  debated  by  friend 
and  foe  alike.  Unfortunately,  elements  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad  have  Initiated  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  with  regard 
to  Poland's  legitimate  territorial  claims  and 
have  attacked  the  Government  in  exile.  The 
1939  eastern  txjundary  without  a  question  of  a 
doubt  is  fortified,  not  only  by  the  Treaty 
of  Riga  and  subsequent  Polish-Riissian 
agreements  but  has  also  been  reinforced  by 
treaties  between  the  two  covmtries  since  the 
German  attack  upon  her  former  Russian 
ally. 

The  Polish  Government  In  exile  has  the 
support  of  these  latter  treaties  by  virtue  of 
the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  with 
the  Polish  authorities  at  London.  But  aside 
from  tjils  signed  admission  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional continuity  which  sustains  the 
existing  Polish  Government,  and  no  outside 
influence  can  properly  be  recognized  as  hav- 
ing any  authority  to  interpret  the  constltu- 
tlonaUty  or  the  legitimacy  of  the  present 
Raczklewlcz  government  In  exile.  What  we 
Americans  are  chiefly  concerned  with  at  this 
time  Is  that  our  ovra  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  Inviolability  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary as  of  1939  and  has  consistently  recog- 
nized and  dealt  with  Slkorskl  and  the  suc- 
cessor regime. 

Of  course,  we  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
and  we  who  know  Polish  history,  who  under- 
stand her  problems,  and  are  familiar  with 
her  sufferings,  not  only  In  this  but  In  past 
wars,  need  not  make  any  apologies  to  any- 
one for  our  sympathies  and  predisposition 
toward  Poland's  territorial  and  other  legiti- 
mate claims.  We  can  and  properly  should 
discuss  them  among  ourselves  and  publicly. 
We  have  the  constitutional  right  to  ev  n  dis- 
seminate this  information  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States,  for  the  millions  of 
friends  of  Poland  In  thU  country  seek  the 
truth,  and  only  truth  will  overcome  errone- 
I   ous  antl-Pollsh  and  pro-Russian  propaganda. 


Americans,  as  I  stated  before,  are  as  fair  as 

they  are  fearless  and  they  will  not  seU  Po- 
land short.    But  there  are  certain  difflcultlea 
which   cannot   be   discounted   at   this   mo- 
ment, and  we  must  all  recognize  that  some 
of    these    difficulties    are    well-nigh    Insur- 
mountable, particularly  if  Interposed  at  this 
particular    Juncture.      No    segment    of    our 
American  population  has  a  right  to  project 
highly    controversial    problems    which    may 
cause  estrangement  between  the  -iUes  and 
thus  impair  or  delay  the  winning  of  the  war. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  as  It  Is  to  many  who  are 
concerned  over  the  turn  In  events  that  our 
problem  Is  one  of  fully  Informing  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  Insofar  as  lo  possible  the 
people  of  the   world   that  Poland's  territo- 
rial  claims   are   sustained   by   historic   and 
ethnographical      considerations.       For      in- 
stance, how  many  people  In  America,  even 
among  Americans  of  Polish   lineage,  know 
that  the  1939  Polish  boundaries  constituted 
approximately  40  percent  of  Poland's  terrain 
at  the  peak  of  her  greatest  expansion.    How 
many  know,  for  example,  that  after  the  last 
war  there  were  between  one  and  a  half  and 
two  million  Poles  who  inhabited  tradition- 
ally Polish  terrain  and  who  were  abandoned 
for  the  large  part,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Germany.      Sundry    and    sound    argumehts 
that  are  absolutely  unimpeachable  can  be 
made  out  in  behalf  of  the  rightful  claims  ad- 
vanced by  the  Polish  Government,  and  mil- 
lions of  friends   in  America   and  countless 
others  can  be  won  over  on  the  side  of  truth, 
and  that  is  the  responsibility,  and  I  say  the 
duty,  of  those  of  us  who  know  something 
about  the  matter,  to  disseminate  this  Infor- 
mation.   The  truth  will  sustain  the  position 
of  the  administration  at  Washington.    It  will 
lend  support  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  It 
will   have   a   positive   and    helpful   effect  In 
pulverizing  propaganda  emanating  from  tm- 
falr  sources. 

No  one  In  America  will  challenge  the  right 
of  free  discussion  and  the  assumption  of 
definite  cleavage  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  how- 
ever important  might  be  the  problem  affect- 
ing the  future  of  any  other  nation,  even  the 
closest  ally,  it  must  never  Interfere  with  the 
prime  objective — the  winning  of  the  war  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  with  the  least  pos- 
siblle  expenditure  of  American  lives,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
All  other  considerations  are  secondary. 

The  consequences  of  imposing  upon  Poland 
a  boimdary  that  wUl  expose  her  to  her  ene- 
mies and  the  reduction  of  her  domain  to  a 
point  where  It  will  impair  her  growth  and 
virility,  or  the  gerrymandering  of  her  fron- 
tiers so  as  to  deprive  her  of  essential  raw 
materials,  such  as  timber,  oil,  peat,  and  cer- 
tain valuable  minerals,  which  will  reduce  her 
to  dependency  and  weakness  Instead  of  mak- 
ing her  Independent  and  strong,  will  prove 
disastrous  and  a  threat  to  future  peace. 
Poland,  as  the  key  to  peace  in  Europe,  must 
at  this  late  date  be  so  recognized. 

I  feel  that  I  know  the  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  I  can  with  propriety  presume  to 
say  that  the  injustice  of  the  last  war  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
Insofar  as  they  applied  to  Poland  will  not  be 
repeated  at  the  conference  table  following 
World  War  No.  2. 

Our  greatest  asset  and  our  ability  to  ren- 
der the  greatest  amount  of  good  are  cen- 
tered m  our  ability  to  unite  In  support  of 
America's  foreign  policy  as  enunciated  by  tbe 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  sus- 
taining the  Atlantic  Charter  and  our  In- 
slstance  upon  the  "four  freedoms."  The  ad- 
ministration has  never  forsaken  these  ex- 
pressions. The  President  of  the  United 
States  went  so  far  as  to  offer  the  aid  of  his 
good  offices  in  the  ironing  out  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  PoU^  and  Rtuslan  gov- 
ernments. It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  Russian  government 
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TtoM  ttttutSj  Aaerlcan  gesture  la  one 
tteAf  to  our  continued  re- 
ts ear  undivided  support. 
et  the  proper  time  It  win  yield 
toward  the  welfare  of  Poland  and 
tike  establishment  of  a  lasting  and 


American  Is  not  only  fair  but 

IM  la  friendly  to  the  cause  of  Poland  but  al- 
toVBtber  too  frequently  be  Is  either  unin- 
fOHMd,  misinformed,  or  becavise  of  the  great 
vnuntnt  of  base  and  erroneous  propaganda, 
be  Is  confused  and  It  is,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  Polonla  In  these  United  States  to 
Make  known  the  }ust  claims  of  the  goTem- 
ment  in  exile  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land. This  can  be  done  without  losing  sight 
of  the  objective  or  without  deviating  from 
the  well-deflned  and  prescribed  patriotic 
coarse.  It  will  be  of  great  service  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Poland  but  also  to  our  fellow 
Americana  who  seek  the  truth. 

We  must  look  ahead  to  the  day  when  the 
war  Is  over  to  the  peace  conference,  to  a 
tJaw  when  Poland  will  have  to  rely  upon  her 
friends  at  the  conference  table  to  sustain 
her  legitimate  claims.  We  musfr.  therefore, 
not  permit  petty  personal  differences  or  the 
•seimlODS  of  IndlvldtuUs  into  comic  spheres 
to  cause  consternation  and  disunity.  We 
mtist  always  remember  first  and  above  every- 
thing else  that  we  are  Americans  and  we  have 
a  war  to  win  and  a  permanent  and  jtist  peace 
to  secure.  I  am  confident  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  never  departed  one  iota  from 
their  previous  declarations.  In  fact  we  have 
the  declarations  of  Cordell  Hull  delivered  In 
the  form  of  a  personal  report  to  the  CongreM 
of  the  United  SUtee  as  authority  for  this,  my 
tt«t«B«it.  Subeequently,  he  has  o  ^de  an* 
other  and  a  forceful  public  declaration  over 
the  radio  and  X  was  unable  to  detect  In 
either  instance  any  digression  from  the  or- 
iginal purpose  and  declaration  or  any  falter* 


MvV 


.^w  M  vm  have  confidence  in  our  friends. 
Lit  us  not  permit  selfish  interests  to  arouse 
MMptcions  among  our  people  here  In  America 
or  MDong  our  brethren  In  other  parts  of  the 
wotM.  for  we  might  only  weaken  our  case  by 
creating  animosities.  Let  us  stand  united 
with  confidence  that  the  administration, 
definitely  on  record,  will  fulfill  its  every 
pledge  In  spirit  and  in  detail.  Millions  of 
Americans  of  Polish  extraction  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sons  fighting  for  the 
perpetuation  of  American  ideals  and  the 
liberation  of  the  subjugated  peoples,  victim- 
ised by  this  war  look  to  this  Congress,  to 
this  assembly  of  representative  American 
citizens  to  redefine  the  course,  to  rededicate 
themselvee  to  the  objectives  of  winning  the 
war.  supporting  the  War  bond  and  Red  Croes 
drives  and  all  other  worth-while  wartime  ac- 
tivities and.  above  all  else,  to  sustain  the 
Commander  in  Chief  toward  the  end  that  we 
may  win  the  war  and  secure  a  lasting  and 
Just  peace  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture in  the  lives  of  our  American  fighting 
men  who  are  waging  an  armed  crusade  for 
religion,  democracy,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  beloved  country. 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  this  repeated  em- 
phasis upon  the  early  and  successful  ending 
of  the  war?  Translated  into  simple,  under- 
standable language  it  means: 

Driving  the  unspeakable  German  Hun  back 
to  his  foul  lair  and  the  crushing  of  this  hydra- 
headed  monster. 

It  means  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
heroic  blood,  of  suffering,  and  of  the  sacri- 
fice at  our  own  brave  warriors  and  those  of 
oar  gallant  allies. 

It  means  that  the  foul  paws  of  the  German 
rapist,  plunderer,  and  murderer,  clutching  at 
the  throat  of  millions  of  unfortunate  vic- 
tims. wUl  be  shaken  loose  and  paralysed  In 
'*      "      The  joke  of  German  enslavement  and 


the  forged  shackles  of  the  a  upermen  will  be 
broken,  and  the  liberated  hinds  of  the  peo- 
ples who  bore  them  will  be  the  very  ones  to 
break  and  stretch  the  nee: :  of  the  aggres- 
sors. The  day  of  retribution  will  be  at 
hand. 

Desecration  and  destructlo  n  of  the  churches 
of  God  will  come  slmultaneo  isly  with  the  end 
of  the  Hxin.  Then  a  Te  Deu  n  will  be  sung  in 
harmony  with  the  peal  of  the  bells.  If  any 
remain,  in  Warsaw;  the  belli  of  Paris,  Prague. 
Bnissels,  and  the  capitals  ol  all  the  liberated 
and  Allied  countries  will  ]<  in  in  one  grand 
paeon  of  a  rejoicing  world. 

On  that  day  of  llberatloi  ,  when  the  mil- 
lions of  brave  Americans  flgl  ktlng  side  by  side 
with  their  Allied  comrades  n  arms  force  the 
unconditional  surrender  ol  the  marauding 
German  horde,  every  mile  o  t  subjugated  ter- 
rain in  all  Europe  will  be  f re  sd  and  every  foot 
of  blood-drenched  Polish  oil  made  sacred 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Its  mill  ons  of  martyred 
dead  will  be  cleared  of  tl  e  Invader.  The 
cloven-hoof  marks  of  the  biped  swine  will  be 
erased  and  the  earth  once  ciore  consecreated 
to  the  wholesome  purpose  of  giving  suste- 
nance to  Its  rightful  owners,  That  day  mark- 
ing the  end  of  the  war  wi  1  reestablish  the 
broken  family  ties.  i.everec  by  the  fiendish 
Oerman»:  It  will  bring  t  )gether,  from  all 
points  of  the  compass,  suci  i  remaining  bus- 
bands  and  wives  as  might  s^  irvlve  the  separa- 
tion and  the  enslavement  v  Ithln  the  hell  on 
earth  known  to  them  as  Germany.  God 
grant  that  cm  that  day  abcmicted  children  of 
Poland  and  of  other  countrli  is,  and  the  count- 
less Polish  orphans  shipped 
for  corruption  and  OermiAalaatlon,  will  be 
foimd,  freed,  and  returned  to  their  native 
oountry. 

In^a  word  ithisans  tht 
ance  of  millions  who  for  nCarly  5  long  yean 
have  suffered  the  pains  an^  anguish  of  hell 
It  msftns  that  the  word  of 
that  day  will  become  the  fl^b  of  reality  and 
of  liberation  tor  all  who  sifler  beneath  the 
best  of  Osrmaa  flstMHshne* 

rtnaliy  and  most  importi  knt.  It  will  be  the 
historic  day  our  boys  suffer  id,  died,  and  went 
through  hell  in  order  to  >reak  the  grip  of 
the  Hun,  and  on  that  day  i  millions  of  Amerl 


TTOmlflSd  deliver- 


westward  trek  for 

America,  beware, 

scheming  Hun, 


can  mothers  and  fathers, 

throughout  the  world,  wll 

relief  as  they  prayerfully  1  >ok  to  the  return 

of  their  sons  and  daughters  who  freed  the 

world  from  the  greatest  cfu-se  ever  brought 

down  upon  humanity. 

And  on  that  very  day,  evfen  before  our  vic- 
torious soldiers  begin  their 
home,  I  warn  you  people  o: 
for  the  cunning,  whlnlni  , 
ever  on  the  alert,  will  pie  td  for  mercy  and 
imderstanding  as  be  trea<  herously  prepares 
another  blood  bath  for  a  g4uible  and  sloppily 
sentimental  world. 

If  you  do  not  make  hhh  Impotent,  or  at 
least  put  a  ring  in  his  pi  ovocative  nose  to 
restrict  him  from  terrain  r  iserved  for  others. 
you  will  have  but  yourse  ves  to  blame  for 
your  indifference,  and  you 
war  to  fight  In  25  years. 

We  have  but  one  objedtlve,  but  one  job 
to  do,  and  to  do  It  promptj 
thoroughly  and  unitedly, 
the  winning  of  the  war. 


es,  millions  more 
heave  a  sigh  of 


will  have  another 


y  it  must  be  done 
That  objective  Is 


Strikes  in  War  F  odnctioii 

EXTENSION  OP  KeMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIG^Jf 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REE  RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May    9.  1944 


Mr.   HOFFMAN.    Mr 


California  comes  a  letter  this  morning 


Speaker,  from 


containing  a  newspaper  clipping  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Limiber:  Two  thousand  limibermen  and 
woods  products  workers  walk  off  jobs  In  nine 
sawmills  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in 
protest  against  N.  L.  R.  B.  refusal  to  grant 
wage  Increases  to  130,000  sawmill  and  log- 
ging employees  Ln  Pacific  Northwest.  Spread 
of  strike  feared. 

Copper :  Two  hundred  miners  at  Anaconda 
copper  mines  In  Butte.  Mont.,  strike  in  pro- 
test against  shift  boss,  affecting  vital  prodiic- 
tlon  of  ore. 

Motors:  Despite  settlement  of  teamster 
dispute  In  Detroit,  3.000  Chrysler  workers  re- 
main on  strike  over  trucking  prlvUegee  at 
plant. 

Transportation:  Cleveland  Transit  System 
workers  threaten  strike  that  would  halt  op- 
eration of  streetcars  and  busses  effective  Sat- 
urday night  as  plans  for  emergency  transit 
for  war  workers  being  formulated.  Transit 
men  seek  wage  Increase. 

Strike  of  66  drivers  tied  up  bixsses  of 
Schuylkill  Valley  Lines,  Inc.,  main  trans- 
portation company  serving  100,000  persons  In 
Norrlstown  and  about  20  smaller  commu- 
nities In  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Thou- 
sands of  Workbound  war  workers  stranded. 
Strikers  out  In  disagreement  over  bonus 
wage  plan. 

Building  supply:  Building-supply  workers 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  strike  on  heels  of  walk-out 
of  800  municipal  workers,  seeking  higher 
wages. 

Tugboats:  Strike  of  tugmen  In  Cleveland 
area  prevents  movements  of  large  vessels 
moving  up  Cuyahoga  River  to  war  planU. 
Dispute  certified  to  W.  L.  B. 

Appllanoee:  Dlsputs  over  dlMhargs  of  un- 
ion stewards  causes  040  workers  to  walk  out 
at  Murray-Ohio  Manufacttu'lng  Co.,  in 
Cleveland, 

Steel:  Two  strikes  In  Blrmlngb«m,  Ala., 
area  ooal  mines  halt  operations  at  the  Bes- 
semer plant  of  Pullman  Standard  Car  Com- 
pany. Nearly  2.000  men  affected.  Failure  to 
settle  minor  wags  disputes  cause  of  strike. 
Eighteen  hundred  diggers  reported  idle. 

Asbestos:  Strike  at  Johns-Manville  plant 
at  Alexandria,  Ind.,  left  490  workers  Idle. 
Company  proiduces  rock  wool  for  Navy. 
Workers  demand  better  working  conditions. 
Machinists:  War  Labor  Board  directed  un- 
ion leaders  to  call  off  strike  of  125  members 
of  A.  P.  of  L.  International  Association  of 
Machinists  at  Granite  City.  III.,  steel  com- 
pany. Controversy  resulted  In  Idleness  of 
1,800  workers. 

Stsikxs  Closx  LuMBia  Mills — 13  Noktbwzst 
YAaoe  Hrr;  Labor  Unkist  Grips  6  Orusa 
States 

(By  Gerald  B.  Healey) 

Strikes  closed  13  liimber  mills  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Friday  night  while  other  labor  dis- 
turbances, mostly  In  war  plants,  spread 
through  6  States. 

Latest  reported  walk-outs  came  at  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  nearly  2,000  men 
left  their  sawmill  and  logging  Jobs  over  re- 
fusal of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  to  grant  wage  Increases. 

Seven  of  Tacoma's  major  lumber  mills  were 
shut  down  and  11  other  mills  in  Tacoma  and 
surroimdlng  area,  which  are  under  union 
I   Jurisdiction,  may  close  tomororw. 

*  NINZ   TASDS   PZHILZD 

Nine  other  retail  lumber  yards  In  that  city 
also  may  be  affected  by  the  walk-out. 

In  SeatUe  1.000  men  were  out  In  e  mills. 

Union  headquarters  In  Taconoa  reported 
that  about  4.000  worlfters  In  sawmills  and 
plywood  plants  would  not  report  for  work 
Saturday. 

A.  P.  L.  ofllclals  said  they  tried  to  "bxAA 
the  men  in  line""  but  were  unsuccessful. 
They  termed  the  walk-outs  an  "unofficial 
vacation." 
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MINnS  STRIKS 

Two  hundred  miners  struck  In  protest 
against  a  shift  boss  at  the  St.  Lawrence  mine 
of  the  vital  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.  at 
Butte,  Mont.  The  mine  has  been  producing 
more  than  a  million  pounds  of  copper  per 
month  under  Government  war  contracts. 

Despite  settlement  of  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute between  A.  F.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  teamsters 
unions  In  Detroit.  9,000  Chrysler  Corporation 
war  workers  remained  on  strike.  It  was  the 
Chrysler  dispute  over  trucking  privileges  that 
started  the  teamsters'  factional  trouble. 

Cleveland  and  Toledo  were  hit  hard  by  a 
series  of  labor  difficulties  that  struck  with 
startling  rapidity. 

Most  serious  threat  was  the  Impending 
walkout  of  4,100  employees  of  the  Cleveland 
Transit  System. 


Nazis  Playing  Last  Cards  as  Allies 
Prepare  to  Strike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29.  1944 

Miu  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
draw  your  attention  to  the  following 
previously  mentioned  article  by  Con- 
•tantlne  Brown  from  yesterday  s  Sunday 
Star.  I  have  always  followed  a  rule  of 
not  Inserting  any  extraneous  writings  in 
the  Record.  I  make  this  exception  be- 
cause the  article  contains  facts  which 
should  be  known  by  every  American  cit- 
izen. The  Invasion  Is  premature  and 
should  be  postponed. 
Kazis  Plating  Last  Cards  as  Alliis  Pkipab* 
To  S-miKE — Invasion  To  BaiNO  BrrrraEST 
Battles  or  Was,  WriH  End  or  Fighting 
Seen  Soon  ir  Success  Comes  WriH  Attacks 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
There  will  be  no  unfurled  fiags  or  military 
bands  and  beating  drums  when  the  Allied 
forces  begin  the  invasion  of  western  Europe. 
It  wir  be  a  series  of  grim  battles  of  men 
armed  with  the  latest  destructive  devices. 
Escorted  by  thotisands  of  planes  and  war- 
ships of  all  types.  Invasion  barges  will  land 
hundreds  cf  thousands  of  men  who  will 
strike  out  front  on  the  beaches  to  meet  the 
enemy 

The  German  divisions  will  be  concealed  be- 
hind the  latest  and  most  improved  fortifica- 
tions which  will  have  to  be  pounded  out  of 
existence  by  the  cross-fire  of  the  Allied 
artillery. 

Both  sides  realize  this  will  be  the  most 
momentous  battle  of  the  war.  Neither  the 
Allies  nor  the  Germans  have  much  margin 
for  error.  The  Invasion  must  dick  with 
chronometer -like  precision;  the  defense 
.  forces  must  gather  at  the  threatened  points — 
'  the  only  thing  constituting  surprise  in  the 
Impending  offensive— with  equal  split-second 
precision.  Even  a  short  delay  or  confusion 
of  orders  at  a  vital  point  might  have  dire 
consequences. 

The  Germans  are  playing  their  last  card 
In  Europe.  Their  veteran  military  leaders. 
Marshals  Gerd  Von  Rundstedt  and  Erwin 
Rommel,  are  fully  aware  of  this.  So  are  the 
younger  and  enthusiastic  Allied  generals 
who  are  leading  the  Invasion  forces. 


LAST  MAJOa  BATTLI 

The  Germans,  officers  and  soldiers,  are  fully 
aware  that  this  is  the  last  major  battle  of 
the  war. 

A  defeat  In  western  Europe  at  the  moment 
the  Russians  are  poised  to  strike  at  the 
Reich  from  the  east  would  mean  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  the  Germans  and  probably 
the  end  of  the  Reich  for  a  good  many  years. 
All  the  shrewd  work  of  Germany's  generals 
and  statesmen  from  Frederick  the  Great  to 
Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chan- 
celor,  who  completed  the  unification  of  the 
German  kingdoms  and  principalities  into  a 
German  Empire,  would  disappear.  Germany 
will  be  reduced  to  a  number  of  weak  states 
as  she  was  In  the  days  before  Frederick.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  shr  can  lift  her 
head  again  and  It  is  doubtful  that  another 
German  empire  will  be  created  for  many 
generations. 

Students  of  Germany's  military  history  be- 
lieve the  German  generals  in  charge  of  the 
present  operations  will  follow  the  old  tradi- 
tion which  consists  of  regarding  war  only 
as  a  campaign.  If  it  is  lost,  peace  must  be 
made  at  once  to  save  manpower  and  permit 
the  generals  to  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  the 
learned  lessons,  for  another  war,"*  This  has 
occurred  again  and  again.  Marshal  Paul  von 
Hindenburg  and  his  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Erich 
Ludendorff,  advised  the  civilian  powers,  after 
the  Kaiser's  flight  to  Holland,  to  make  peace 
with  the  Allies  In  1918  at  any  price.  They 
realized  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1B18  that 
the  war  could  not  be  won,  and  thus,  they 
reasoned,  Germany  must  get  a  breathing 
spell  to  prepare  for  a  better  war  Iil  a  gen- 
eration or  so.  \ 

MVST  SI  DIVIDED 

This  time  the  Germans  will  not  be  glvsn 
this  chance.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
their  smaller  associates  have  decided  to 
eliminate  Germany  as  a  military  power  In 
Europe.  This,  they  believe,  cannot  be  dons 
by  imposing  terms — regardless  of  how  harsh 
they  may  be— on  a  united  Reich.  They 
agreed  at  Teheran  that  Germany  must  be 
divided  Into  her  component  parts  and  the 
former  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  dtike- 
dems  must  be  prevented  from  uniting  again. 
Individually,  they  may  be  allowed  to  prosper 
economically  in  confederations  which  are  not 
of  their  own  making.  The  Allied  leaders  be- 
lieve a  forced  estrangement,  with  parts  of 
Germany  Joining  the  western  confederation 
under  the  leadership  of  Britain  and  other 
posts  joining  an  eastern  confederation  headed 
by  Russia,  is  about  the  only  way  to  crtish 
Germany's  militarism  and  military  power  in 
Europe. 

This  general  outline  of  Germany's  future 
has  not  been  hidden  from  the  Germans.  Offi- 
cial announcements  from  London,  Washing- 
ton, and  Moscow  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Allies.  The  German  generals 
and  the  men  under  their  command  are  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  a  defeat.  The 
morale  of  the  German  defense  force  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  degree  of  finality.  From 
available  reports  and  judging  by  the  men  we 
have  captured  In  Italy  the  morale  Is  un- 
broken. But  the  Germans  are  not  supermen 
and  how  they  will  be  able  to  wlthsUnd  the 
most  murderous  fire  they  have  ever  seen  from 
ground  and  naval  forces  Is  a  matter  which 
no  man  can  foresee. 

The  German  military  preparations  are  said 
to  be  as  perfect  as  modern  human  genius  can 
produce.  Underground  hangars  for  the  Luft- 
waffe, underground  communications  per- 
mitting German  forces  to  move  from  one 
point  to  another  without  Interference  from 
Allied  gunnery,  and  many  other  devices  are 
believed  to  have  been  established  over  an 
extensive  area  of  the  Invasion  front.  British 
military  authorities  still  speak  about  sur- 
prise weapons  such  as  a  rocket  gun  capable 
of  hurling  between  6  and  10  tons  of  explo- 


sives at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Whether 
such  a  gun  actually  exists  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain at  this  time,  but  within  the  next 
few  weeks — or  days — we  will  find  out.  If  the 
allies  succeed  in  establishing  a  wide  and  deep 
beachhead  where  they  wlU  be  able  to  poiK 
their  Invasion  troops  and  all  the  necessary 
material  and  organize  airfields.  It  Is  doubtful 
if  the  German  resistance  will  extend  much 
longer  than  this  fall.  Faced  with  2  power- 
ful armies,  1  in  the  west  and  the  other  In 
the  east,  the  walls  of  the  European  fortress 
are  bound  to  crumble  in  a  shorter  time  than 
the  average  observer  believes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  rendering 
a  disservice  to  the  peoples  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries If  the  risks  of  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  battle  against  the  Germans  were  not 
sufficiently  emphasized.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  the  German  defenses,  manned  by  deter- 
mined and  experienced  troops  provided  with 
ample  quantities  of  material,  will  keep  the 
Allies  from  establishing  a  firm  and  continu- 
ous beachhead.  The  consequences  of  such 
a  failure  would  be  grave,  particularly  for 
Britain. 

GIGANTIC  PLANS   MADE 

The  Allies  will  not  make  a  demonstration 
such  as  the  Dieppe  affair  In  1942.  They  w|ll 
attack  In  all  earnestness  with  everything  at 
their  disposal.  For  2  years  we  have  been  pre- 
paring for  the  most  gigantic  amphibious 
operation  ever  known  In  history.  A  large 
number  of  troops  who  have  been  concen- 
trated In  the  United  Kingdom  over  this  pe- 
riod will  be  Involved.  The  losses  will  be  con- 
siderable If  we  crack  the  Oermsn  wall,  but 
they  win  be  even  larger  if  we  fall.  The  mo- 
rale of  the  British  and  American  troops  Is  at 
least  as  good  as  that  of  the  Germans,  altbouf  ta 
the  purpose  of  the  wat  Is  so  dUfersnt. 

The  Americans  will  give  their  utmost  be- 
cause they  want  the  war  to  end  and  thsy 
want  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  British  have  an  even  greater  scops. 
The  BrItUh  leaders,  ss  well  as  the  Tommy 
In  the  ranks,  realize  that  the  fate  of  the  em- 
pire depends  on  the  results  of  the  great  bat- 
tles which  win  develop.  If.  by  misfortune, 
these  battles  should  end  without  our  forcee 
having  established  themselves  permanently 
m  the  designated  areas,  there  Is  no  saying 
what  political  conditions  will  develop  In 
Europe  this  year. 

Russia  Is  determined  to  synchronize  her 
actions  with  the  actions  of  the  other  United 
Nations.  But  failure  to  break  through  the 
German  wall  in  the  west  would  place  the 
Russians  in  a  difficult  position.  Their  aim 
is  said  to  be  a  march  through  Prussia  to 
Berlin  and  the  Elbe  River.  The  Germans 
have  a  large  army  on  the  eastern  front — 
about  190  divisions,  out  of  which  about  36  or 
40  are  said  to  be  satellite  troops. 

Should  the  Allies  in  the  west  faU  In  their 
objective  the  power  of  Nazi  resistance  in  the 
east  would  be  greatly  increased  and  the  Ger- 
mans woiild  so  strengthen  their  defenses 
against  the  Russians  that  any  hope  of  break- 
ing through  would  be  frustrated. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to 
gage  what  might  happen  in  Europe  politi- 
cally. In  view  of  the  long  period  of  time 
which  would  be  required  for  the  western 
Allies  to  prepare  another  large-scale  offen- 
sive, many  observers  are  Inclined  to  believe 
that  Russia  might  be  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with  Germany  on  the  basis  of  a  Soviet 
expansion  In  Europe  to  the  botmdarles .  of 
June  1941. 

Much  of  the  rivalry  between  Britain  and 
Russia  in  Asia  has  now  been  eased  by  the 
common  purpose  of  the  Allies  to  defeat  the 
Germans.  This  defeat  would  offer  Russia  one 
or  more  exits  to  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to 
say,  to  warm  seapKjrts.  Should  the  Nazis  not 
be  defeated  as  a  result  of  our  invasion,  Russia 
might  be  led  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  access  to  a  warm  seaport  In  another 
area  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Th«t  threat  to  Britlato  supremacy  In  Uw 
Middle  Bast  and  eventually  to  India  has  been 
recognized  by  BrltUh  sUtesmen  for  a  long 
time.  Tbe  agreement*  reached  at  Moscow 
and  later  at  Teheran  are  said  to  have  fully 
safeguarded  Britain's  interests  in  those  areas. 
Russia  does  not  particularly  care  where  she 
obtajna  the  outlet  without  which  the  Soviet 
remains  stifled. 

The  agreements  signed  at  Teheran  provide 
for  certain  military  action  on  the  part  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Otherwise 
the  political  understandings  regarding  the 
futtire  map  of  Europe  lose  their  value. 
8ialln  Is  willing  to  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
bargain,  which,  however.  Is  predicated  on  an 
Allied  victory  In  the  west.  If  this  Is  not 
forthcoming  the  Teheran  accord  will  be  a 
dead  letter  and  the  Soviet  government  will 
be  fully  entitled  to  adopt  the  best  policy  In 
the  interest  of  Russia.  Premier  Stalin  has 
proved  himself  a  strictly  realistic  political 
man.  There  is  no  emotional  streak  in  him 
ncardlng  foreign  affairs.  In  international 
■Mtters  be  has  no  more  feeling  than  a  sur- 
geon who  operates  on  a  patient  he  has  never 
seen  before. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Russian 
leader  fervently  hopes  the  Allies  will  be  suc- 
cessful In  their  Impending  offensive.  But 
should  they  fall,  the  interests  of  Russia  will 
be  the  predominant  factor  In  Stalin's  mind 
and  if  they  have  to  conflict  with  those  of 
Britain,  it  will  be  unpleasant,  but  It  cant  be 
helped. 

These  facts  are  known  to  the  British  lead- 
ers and  are  probably  being  realized  subcon- 
sciously by  the  British  fighting  men. 

The  battle  in  western  Europe  will  exceed  In 
bitterness  and  determination  anything  we 
have  ever  seen  In  the  world  before.  Accord- 
ing to  some  observers  a  decision  can  be  ex- 
pected within  a  few  weeks  after  the  first 
Aixglo-Amerlcan  waves  have  landed;  others 
say  It  will  take  a  few  months  But  the  bulk 
of  the  American  and  British  authorities  be- 
lieve the  flnal  venUct  will  oome  this  summer. 


Ucrease  in  Floid  Milk  tmd  Cream  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  RElifARKS 

HON.  WIlllAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OS    WaCONBIM 

^^IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcoKo.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

MxLK  Unvwnr  FooiroATiOM. 
Wttshington.  D  C.  May  24,  1944. 
Bon.  William  U.  Stxvxmsom. 
iiOHJ*  of  Mtprt$tntattv€$. 

WasfUngton.  D.  0. 
Mr  Oaaa  lla.  Bnvmtom:  lleosntly  wt  bad 
■eOM  eonvsraation  rsgardlnf  tlie  incrtass  in 
fluid  milk  and  cream  salM.  I  Ml«i*«  I  told 
you  ttMt  1  felt  tt>s  iaamm  had  bs«n  vtry 
■iMli  lait  ttiaa  ttoa  paraentafa  oMntionad  by 
fM  la  yottf  talii  raproduasd  la  Um  Com- 
fst  Raooii. 

«a  fwiifii  tba 
fef  Mm  mumu  tt  AptMNmi 
»  9t  mt  aipMiwiai  ot 

I  appMiM  atviliaa 
tt  UM  Mltk  aad  araaa  on  a  par  aaplia  baaia 
•*  rawawi. 

Poundi 

Avaraca   ItU-M M0.1 

IMl  .^ tSO.f 

IMS ^ ni.t 

l»a _ 40».4 

1M«    (csttmaU) . 196.  a 

(ia44  expressed  as  a  p«reanta«a  of  183S-J0 
averafs  is  116  percent  and  as  a  percentage 


tabu  atlons 


of  1943 — 98  percent.    Tou 
foregoing  figures  that  the 
to  1943  was  12  percent.) 
It  may  Interest  you  to 
ing   to   Foundation 
class  1  milk  sales  In  16  clt] 
with  Blarch  1944,  the  tota 
dine  of  a.23  percent.    It 
that  the  War  Food  Administration 
tlon  program  Is  working 
Very  truly  yours, 

BUCJAJC^f 


will  see  from  the 
ncrease  from  1941 


ChBenthip  in  Th  le  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


mow  that  accord- 
comparing 
markets  for  AprU 
sales  show  a  de- 
is  pretty  evident 
conserva- 
\«ell. 


F.  Castlb, 
Fretident. 
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HON.  RICHARD 

or  AEIZOlfA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP 


RE]  'RESENTA1TVES 


Monday.  May 


t) 


Mr.      HARLESS      o 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  in  the  Record, 
lowing  address  of  Mr. 
past  commander  of  the 
In  my  State  and  a  veteran 
No.  1  and  No.  2.  at  an  I 
Day  fimction  in  Dougl^is 
21.  1944: 


Arizona.    Mr. 
extend  my  re- 
include  the  fol- 
Cjharles  S.  Stough, 
American  Legion 
of  World  Wars 
Am  an  American 
Ariz.,  on  May 


Of  pleasure  that  I 


It  is  with  a  great  deal 
accepted  the  invitation  o :  Chairman  Foster 
to  address  you  brlefiy  to<  ay  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  citizenship  in  tlm<  of  war. 

Citizenship  in  a  demociacy  entails  certain 
responsibilities,  as  well  at  certain  privileges. 
The  freedom  we  as  citisins  of  the  United 
States  enjoy  Is  only  mal:  itained  by  the  as- 
sumption on  our  part  of 
citizenship  Imposes. 

There  are  nations  where!  the  people  who  in- 
habit the  land  are  not  per  nltted  the  politlccd 


1  be  obligations  this 


we,  as  Americans, 

1  lave     no     political 

bring  about  pollti- 

eforms  by  the  use 


Lk 


a  democracy  we 
iither  methods. 


rights  and  the  privileges 

enjoy.      Because     they 

rights  they  are  luable  to 

cal  reforms  or  economic 

of  the  ballot  In  free  elections,  so  the  only 

recourse  left  to  those  people  if  they  desire 

reform  is  revolution 

bring  about  reforms  by 

Democracy  is  a  relatively  new  thing.  It 
was  just  168  years  ago  tl  tat  this  Nation  by 
its  Declaration  of  Independence  established 
this  the  now  oldest  demo<  racy  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  On  that  Ji  ly  4  In  1770,  when 
those  patrioU  signed  the  r  Declaration  they 
said  to  all  the  world,  I  am  an  American. 
Prior  to  this  time  thty  w«  •  subjecto  of  Great 


Britain  and  the  Crown  of 


that  day  they  beoame  elt  sens  of  the  United 


Statas  of  Amerloa,  and 


rasponsibilitles  of  ettiaao  ihip 


road  Which  this  patriotia 
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England,  but  upon 


they 


aammsd  the 
Tha  ruff td 


band  of  salf'Sacrl' 


flctnf  eUiaans  were  foroa  i  to  travel  was  not 
Ml  vlatbta  to  them,  but  hers  wart  no  weak 
baafta;  thay  faaad  the  futt  fs  with  datarfnina> 
tlon,  and  after  aaany  tan  lus  military  Iomm, 
ttiay  turnad  what  loefeac  IUm  dliaatar  into 
a  flortotts  victory  and  i  to  §tm  aNaWlrti 
■ant  or  ttoa  prasant  d>ai>awaf.  m§  Oaltad 
ftataa  el  AnMrtaa. 

finaa  tteia  aarty  dayi 
oUmt  ariaai,  and  otbar 
baea  navar  (aUad  tbair  duties.  Aa  citizens, 
tlMf  bava  wsnnad  tba  an  iics  and  tba  navies 
when  it  became  naeessar  r  to  IgM  a  foa  to 
defend  thMnselvss  saalnst  i 
of  forces  which  would  dM  troy  their  freedom. 
In  the  War  of  1812.  an  l  the  French  and 
Indian  Wan,  and  tha  Wi  j*  with  Spain,  and 
later  In  ttoa  First  Work 
citizens  wlio  made  up  the 


tliara  baaa  bsaa 
pionasr 


War,   It   was   the 
fighting  forces  and 


won  the  victory.  Likewise  it  was  the  citi- 
zens who  fought  and  won  the  battles  against 
economic  Ills  which  followed  the  war  and 
which  took  from  free  men  their  freedom  and 
their  right  to  Uve  and  to  enjoy  their  lives  as 
Americans  should. 

Today  we  find  our  Nation  engaged  in  an- 
other war.  We  call  it  World  War  No.  2  be- 
cause it  is  a  continuation  of  a  war  which  la 
being  fought  by  the  same  belligerents,  and 
over  the  same  territory  as  the  great  war  of 
1914  to  1918.  Many  of  us  participated  in 
that  great  struggle.  Many  of  us  crossed  sub- 
marine infested  seas,  and  slept  and  fought 
in  the  same  French  mud  which  soon  will 
mire  down  our  own  modern  armies,  as  they 
carry  the  fight  forward  toward  Germany  and 
the  evil  philosophies  of  Prussianism.  We 
who  embarked  to  foreign  soil  In  the  early 
days  of  1917  and  1918  remember  well  the 
heartbreak  days  when  our  efforts  to  advance 
seemed  in  vain.  We  can  recall  quite  vividly 
the  great  enemy  advance,  when  our  armies 
were  forced  backward,  and  backward,  when 
the  French  inhabitants  left  the  territory  with 
their  belongings  in  hand  carta,  and  by  every 
other  means  of  transportation.  Those  were 
the  days  when  the  future  looked  dark  and 
victory  looked  very  far  away.  Those  were 
the  same  kind  of  dajrs  of  which  Tom  Palna 
wrote,  in  Revolutionary  times,  when  he  said: 
"Those  were  the  times  that  try  men's  souls," 
but  this  was  the  time  when  there  awakened 
in  these  great  citizen  armies  the  indomitable 
will  to  stop  the  onslaught  of  the  advancing 
German  armies.  It  was  the  same  American 
will  that  saved  the  day  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
it  was  the  same  American  will  that  saved 
the  day  for  Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 
and  it  is  the  same  American  will  which  will 
overcome  Hitler,  and  the  Nazis  in  Europe, 
and  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  us  have  witnessed  first  hand,  the 
spirit  of  the  American  armies  In  this  war. 
It  was  my  extreme  privilege  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  Fifth  Air  Force  which  Is  now 
carrying  the  fight  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  In  the  early  days,  be- 
fore the  Battles  of  Buna  and  Oona,  I  can 
assure  you  the  chips  were  down  in  Australia. 
In  those  days  of  1942  and  early  1943,  no  one 
knew  what  might  happen.  The  continent 
of  Australia  was  in  danger  of  invasion. 
Darwin  had  been  bombed  off  the  map,  and 
otir  Army  was  holding  precariously  to  one 
little  spot  on  New  Guinea,  and  the  Japs  were 
advancing  across  the  Kokoda  trail  toward 
Port  Moresby.  It  was  a  magnificent  citizen 
army,  the  National  Guard  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin  if  you  please,  who  made  that 
wonderful  trek  across  the  1300-foot  high 
Owen  Stanley  Mountains,  and  met  and  de- 
feated the  Japanese  at  Buna  and  Oona. 
This  remarkable  victory  was  accomplished 
in  spite  of  greater  trials  than  any  infantry 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  negotiate  be- 
fore, or  since,  and  they  whipped  the  enemy 
In  spite  of  lack  of  supplies,  and  equipment. 
After  this  great  victory,  the  Air  Corps  carried 
the  fight  to  the  enemy  across  the  waters  of 
tba  Bismarck  Sea.  and  New  Guinea  was 
favcd,  and  Australia  was  not  InTaded.  It 
was  a  distinct  honor  to  have  sanrcd  with 
thoM  fins  Americans  who  tumad  tba  tida  in 
tba  Facifla.  la  all  of  my  life,  1  natar  waa 
oiora  proud  to  say  "I  am  an  Ameriaan." 

It  Mama  to  mm  tbat  perhaps  tha  first  ob- 
jaatlva  of  all  dtiaancbip  in  time  of  war  tc  tlia 
ordany  proatdura  w.icb  la  being  followad  al 
tba  present  tlma,  I  And  tha  sitiaana  wbo  ara 
bast  fit  pbyslcally  dolna  tbalr  )obc  wall  to  ttoa 
armad  forcM,  and  I  find  tba  dtltans  arbo  bava 
found  tbeir  work  In  tba  fsctorlas  and  planu 
carrying  on  In  marraUnia  fashion.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  nation 
harnessed  its  msnpower  to  the  necessities  of 
production  to  carry  on  a  successful  war,  aa 
we  are  witnessing  at  the  present  time.  Our 
people  are  working  hard  to  win  the  victory. 
There  have  been  a  few  instances  when  peo- 
ple who  work  have  placed  their  own  personal 
troubles  ahead  of  the  cause  of  victory,  but 
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It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  to  know,  that  just  e  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  labor  In  the  war  effort  has  been  lost 
because  of  work  stoppages  and  strikes.  La- 
bor has  maintained  this  fine  record  in  spltp 
of  many  objectionable  working  conditions 
which  should  not  exist.  It  is  likewise  a  great 
tribute  to  management  that  this  low  per- 
centage has  been  maintained.  On  a  few  oc- 
casions management  has  chosen  to  forget  its 
obligation  to  the  cause  of  victory,  but  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  to  take  care  of  these 
situations,  and  It  Is  a  Uibute  to  management 
that  they  have  seen  fit  to  place  the  cause  of 
the  Nation  ahead  of  their  personal  gains. 
This  exemplification  of  harmony  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  t'me  of 
war  is  another  example  of  the  greatness  of 
democracy  at  work  It  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  freemen  can  remain 
free  and  work  together  to  defeat  a  common 
enemy,  even  though  that  enemy  commands 
its  subjects  like  slaves  and  destroys  their 
Individuality  In  America  today  Industry  Is 
still  free,  and  labor  Is  still  free,  and  It  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  all  citizens  to  insist  that  it 
ever  remains  that  way. 

To  those  of  you  who  feel  that  we  have 
failed  to  keep  production  up  to  its  maximum, 
to  thoee  of  you  who  complain  of  strikes  and 
work  stoppages  In  America,  let  me  refer  you 
to  any  of  the  men  In  the  armed  services  who 
have  spent  any  time  abroad.  I  assure  you 
they  have  seen  real  strikes  and  disastrous 
work  stoppages.  They  have  seen  the  war  ef- 
fort hindered  by  the  selfishness  of  workers 
and  employers  In  other  countries  and  If  these 
soldiers  complain  about  conditions  they  feel 
exist  at  home.  It  Is  because  they  have  been 
misinformed  about  the  conditions  here,  and 
when  they  get  home  and  look  the  situation 
over  they  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  the 
Job  both  industry  and  labor  has  done  In  the 
war  effort,  in  America. 

As  long  as  we  the  people,  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  insist  that  the  men  and 
women  of  America  shall  remain  free,  just  so 
long  win  we  remain  great.     So  long  as  the 
people  recognize  and  exercise  their  political 
rights,  this  Nation  shall  remain  free  and  un- 
conquerable by  any  Nazi  or  Fascist  idealogy. 
Democracy  however,  recognizes  the  right  of 
everyone  to  freely  express  his  opinions.   There 
are  thoee  who  would  take  away  this  freedom 
of  thought,  but  the  great  men  of  the  past 
have  warned  us  against  it.    Thomas  Jefferson 
and   Andrew   Jackson   founded   their   whole 
philosophy  of  thought  upon  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  think  as  he  pleased,  and 
to  ask  for  reform  in  an  orderly  fashion,  by 
the  will  of  all  the  people,  expressed  In  ballots 
at  the  election  twoth.    We  In  America  have 
never  experienced  any  trouble  as  long  as  we 
have  followed   these  precepts.     There   have 
been  times  when  attempts  have  been  mode 
to  overthrow  our  Government  by  seditious 
methods,  but  they  have  always  failed  and  they 
will  continue  to  fall  bccatise  Americans  have 
always  accepted  their  responsibility  of  clti- 
Mnnhip  when  a  crisis  comes.   These  times  In 
which  we  lire  are  Important  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation.    The  emergencies  which  face 
ua  now  demand  that  a  few  of  our  liberties 
be  given  up  for  the  benaflt  of  the  common 
walfara.   Thasa  are  not  ordinary  times. 

Wa  toafa  baan  forcd  to  draft  nren  for  s^rt • 
laa  in  tha  armsd  mnust.  We  hata  bsao 
foraad  to  tax  tha  paopla  to  mainuin  tha  bai- 
Ita  MalMt  tha  anamy,  and  tha  amargancias 
of  tha  thnai  have  forced  ua  to  accap*  ration* 
toff  of  food  and  gasollna  and  othar  matarials 
§o  fiully  nerewiary  to  tba  war  effort,  Thasa 
things  have  hsppanad  with  our  wholahaartad 
teeaptance,  as  naeassary  to  win  the  victory, 
Wado  not  like  It.  and  we  ofttimes  complain, 
but  all  this  sacriflca  U  mads,  baeatisawa 
agree  it  is  necessary.  It  Is  thU  frsa  M^fP^' 
ance  of  the  restrictions  war  brings  which 
make  us  a  great  Katlon,  We  will  continue  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  these  things  untU  the 
victory  U  won,  because  we  know  this  is  the 
way  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  successfully 


and  bring  home  our  men  and  women  who  are 
facing  the  enemy  on  75  war  fronts  today. 

We   are   facing   facts   today.     Anrerlca   U 
demonstrating    an    austerity    which    a    few 
years  ago  seemed  impossible  of  reality,  and 
she  is  doing  It  with  a  determination  which 
Is  unbelievable.     Citizenship  in  time  of  war 
demands  clear  thinking  and  concerted  tac- 
tion.    It  demands  even  in  time  of  war  the 
selection    of    ofBcials    who    shall    guide    the 
Nation  m  this  great  time  of  trial.    There  are 
those  who  honestly  believe  elections  in  time 
of  war  are  hazardous,  but  being  free  peo- 
ple we  have  faith  in  the  will  of  the  people 
freely  expressed  even  In  time  of  war.    We  in 
America  will  tolerate  no  dictatorship,  even 
In  time  of  war,  for  we  have  confidence  In  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  so  we  anj  not 
afraid   of   elections.     Much   has    been   said 
about  our  first  President  saying  that  no  per- 
son should  serve  longer  than  two  terms,  or 
by  his   actions  Indicating  that  a  President 
should  not  serve  longer  than  two  terms      I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  letter  Washington 
wrote  to  Lafayette  on  AprU  28.  1788,  In  which 
he  expressed  his  own  opinion  In  the  following 
thoughtful  words;  "As,  for  instance,  on  the 
ineligibility  of  the  same  person  for  Presi- 
dent, after  he  should  have  served  a  certain 
course  of  years,  I  confess  I  differ  widely  my- 
self with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  you  as  to  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  rotation  In  that 
appointment.    There  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  the  least  danger  that  the  President  will. 
by  any  Intrigue,  ever  be  able  to  continue 
himself  one  minute  in  office,  much  le8t>  per- 
petuate himself  In  it.     Under  an  extended 
view  of  part  of  this  subject,  I  can  see  no 
propriety  In  precluding  ourselves  from  the 
service  of  any  man,  who  in  some  great  emer- 
gency,   shall    be    deemed    universally    most 
capable  of  serving  the  public." 

This,  I  take  It,  was  the  fixed  opinion  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country  and  others  who 
were  guiding  the  Nation  at  that  time.  You 
will  note  that  the  question  of  perpetuity  or 
dictatorship  was  in  the  minds  of  those  great 
men  who  established  our  Republic,  yet  they 
placed  no  constitutional  restrictions  upon 
reelection.  They  had  confidence  as  we  now 
have  m  the  will  of  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  the  greatest  responsibility 
of  citizenship  today  Is  the  selection  of  proper 
men  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  these 
troublesome  times.  We  owe  a  responsibility 
to  the  men  and  the  women  who  are  now 
fighting  our  battles  at  the  front.  We  should 
see  to  It  that  the  men  most  able  are  selected 
to  represent  us  In  Washington  and  in  our 
state  and  community  governments.  We 
should  look  well  Into  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates  who  present  themselves  for  our 
choice,  and  we  should  look  well  into  their 
records  before  we  cast  a  vote  in  their  favor. 
Find  out  who  they  are,  who  ask  to  be  sent 
to  the  State  legislature  and  to  the  Nation's 
CaplUl.  Look  well  Into  the  cause  which  mo- 
tlvaus  their  desires  to  represent  us,  and  be 
sure  they  do  represent  us  and  not  some  epa- 
cial  Interest  or  private  ambition. 

And  so,  as  I  view  the  thing,  citlzanshlp  in 
time  of  wsr  entails  tha  doing  of  our  job  aa 
naar  parfactlon  aa  possible.  Whether  It  ba 
to  tlM  araad  fevoas  or  on  tha  farm  or  in  ttoa 
faatorjr  or  plant.  Citlaanabip  to  time  of  war 
damanda  a  fraadon  of  ttoougbt  toy  the  indi- 
vidual, M»  aafaful  that  you  do  not  Jound 
your  thlnblnff  on  falsa  doctrines  and  half 
truths,  Cltlaannhlp  m  time  of  war  damanda 
tbat  wa  gear  ottrMilvea  to  tha  amarganclas  of 
thasa  tlmas.  Lat  ua  aeaapt  ratlontog  and 
usrs  aa  part  of  tha  cost  of  war  and  tolarau 
It  gracefully.  And,  finally,  dtlcenshlp  in 
tlma  of  war  demanda  careful  salactlon  of 
those  men  wbo  will  reprasant  us  to  our  many 
brancbea  of  government.  If  we  approach 
these  manifold  war  problems  along  these 
lines,  I  am  sure  we  will  be  fulflUlng  oxif  obli- 
gation to  our  Nation  as  a  citizen  In  time  of 
war,  and  the  future  of  America  wUl  be  safe 
and  seciire. 


Dr.  Samnel  Ojit  Fitti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LomsiAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1944 

Mr  ATT  .FN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  closest  friendships  I  ever 
formed  was  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clyde  Pitta 
of  my  home  town.  Wlnnfleld,  La.  In  his 
death  which  occurred  May  14.  1944.  I 
have  sustained  the  greatest  loss  of  per- 
sonal friendship.  Dr.  Fittz  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  my 
family  physician.  Por  a  great  many 
years  we  had  adjoining  oflBces.  His  sud- 
den death  has  removed  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  useful  citizens  which  my 
section  of  Louisiana  has  ever  produced. 
Always  sympathetic,  always  courteous, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  Dr. 
Fittz  really  gave  his  life  for  others.  He 
worked  in  the  heat,  in  the  cold,  in  the 
night,  and  in  the  day,  without  sleep, 
without  rest  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
others. 

His  death  marks  the  end  of  a  great 
career,  but  the  good  which  he  has  done 
will  not  die.  The  memory  of  this  patient, 
careful  and  sympathetic  physician  in  the 
homes  of  our  people  will  last  longer  than 
the  memory  of  those  living.  As  his  neigh- 
bor and  friend,  I  loved  him  in  life  and  I 
am  proud  to  honor  his  memory  in  death. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Winnfleld  News-American  un- 
der date  of  May  19. 1944: 

LOSS   TO    WINN    PABUB 

The  loss  to  Wlnnfield.  Winn  Parish  and 
this  entire  area  In  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clyde  Plttz  is  irreparable.  His  sudden  death 
on  Sunday  morning  stunned  the  whole  com- 
munity and  mournlrxg  was  widespread.  No 
highly  electrically  charged  line  could  have 
brought  more  consternation  and  dismay  than 
the  words.  "Dr.  Fittz  Is  dead."  His  passing  la 
accounted  a  serious  loss 

His  sudden  death  Is  attrlbuUble  mainly  to 
the  excessive  strain  he  had  been  under  for 
the  past  few  months  caused  by  overwork 
necessitated  by  the  increased  demands  on  his 
time  and  energies.  And  truly  it  was  one  of 
his  outstanding  characteristics  to  give  of 
himself  unsimtlngly  In  all  his  services  to 
humanity  and  his  friends. 

Dr.  Pitta  built  and  msde  of  himself  sn 
Institution  in  our  midst.  He  was  an  up- 
right and  fearless  cltlcen,  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  a  public  benefactor.  A  native  of 
Winn  ParUh  reared  on  a  farm  naar  Mont- 
gomery he  attandad  the  public  schools  of  hia 
home  community  and  latar  studied  medlclna 
at  Tulane  University,  Hew  Orleans,  from 
which  school  he  gradtMted  end  later  aerfetf 
h  }  intemthtp  at  Charity  Hospital  In  fbreya- 
port.  In  19M  he  began  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Wlnnfield,  During  hU  M  years  oL 
service  to  the  pet^le  of  Wisp  Pariah  com- 
paratlvely  few  families  have  not  bad  tiM 
privilege  of  his  vUiu  for  relief  «l  auftcrtof  to 
mind  and  body.  His  prasenea  waa  aomfdrt- 
ing  and  old  and  young  scceptad  bis  decMooa 
with  aanirsnce. 

Not  only  was  he  a  man  of  understanding, 
but  a  man  of  great  vision.  He  was  frank  with 
his  friends  and  was  free  from  malice  or  Bl 
feeling.  He  was  a  friend  and  a  natghhnr  ta 
his  large  clientele,  and  becauae  o(  madk  ad- 
mirable traiu  be  becaaa  one  of  «ba  ^«a 
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known  and  most  beloved  men  by  adults  and 
children,  both  white  and  colored.  Hla  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  area  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. It  U  something  that  is  priceless,  not 
only  In  today's  fleeting  hours,  but  In  the  to- 
morrows and  the  years  ahead.  Winn  Parish 
and  tlM  whole  world  has  need  of  more  men 
•ucb  as  he — men  of  his  understanding,  pa- 
tience, tolerance,  and  real  ability,  men  of 
bis  broad  Tlew  of  service,  and,  most  of  all, 
_men  of  his  honor  and  strength  of  character. 
We  mourn  as  kinsmen  for  one  beloved  for 
his  many  acts  that  bespoke  his  Interest  In 
hnmaBlty.  We  love  him  for  his  admirable 
ft— ''■*^'  traits — his  geniality  and  kindliness 
lAllcb  endeared  him  to  every ->ne.  His  death 
I*  regretted  by  thousands,  and  Winn  Pariah 
ha*  lost  one  of  her  best  friends  and  most 
vseful  citizens. 


stirreys 


The  Cabaret  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BBPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  again  call  attention 
to  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  30- 
percent  cabaret  tax  as  it  was  included 
in  the  recent  revenue  bill. 

All  information  which  I  have  received 
would  indicate  that  the  Government  is 
losing  revenue  because  of  a  reduction  in 
attendance  at  most  places  where  the  30- 
percent  tax  has  been  imposed.  Further- 
more It  is  extremely  unjust  to  our  men 
and  women  in  the  service  who  deeply 
resent  having  to  pay  the  Increased  tax 
at  the  few  places  of  amusement  which 
they  can  still  attend.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  act  speedily  to 
reduce  the  tax  to  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

Indicative  of  the  type  of  commimlca- 
tlons  which  all  Members  of  Congress  are 
receiving.  I  wish  to  Include  in  my  re- 
martcB  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco, 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Actually,  in  the  tax  brackets  in  which  most 
hotdi  find  themselTea  theae  days  it  is  unim- 
portant, but  it  does  seem  a  shame  that  the 
brunt  of  the  tax  Is  borne  by  men  in  the  mili- 
tary serrlc*.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  San 
Francisco  as  It  is  the  main  port  of  embarka- 
tion aud  debarkation  on  the  E*aciflc  coast. 
Hlglltij  we  receive  bitter  complaints  m  our 
■mum  room  from  the  officers  and  men  who 
baTB  )t»t  returned  from  service  in  the  Pacific 
are*  and  i^o  bare  looked  forward  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  an  evening  of  dining  and 
dancing  In  this  or  other  San  Francisco  hotels 
which  have  supper  rooms. 

The  tax  has  caused  »>  reduction  In  attend- 
ance In  most  places  from  SO  to  50  percent. 
I  believe  the  public  as  well  as  men  In  service 
would  not  resent  a  10  percent  tax,  but  most 
certainly  30  percent  Is  entirely  out  of  reason 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  our  patrons. 

Also  of  Interest  Is  the  following  wire 
from  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  Call- 
f omian  at  Fresno : 

We  are  appealing  to  you  to  use  your  influ- 
ence for  the  reduction  to  10  percent  In  caba- 
ret tax.  Anything  above  10  p>ercent  will  stlU 
l&urt   that   toUBlXMaa.     People    wUl   not   pay 


more.    As  we  have  had 
ment  will  make  more  out 
or  leas.    It  not  only  puts 
who  pay  Income  taxes  but 
sented  by  all  personnel  in 


Address  of  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  James  H. 
Griffiths  IB  the  Amphi  heater  at  Ariing- 
ton  National  Cemeter 


made  Oovem- 
Df  It  at  10  percent 
leople  out  of  work 
It  Is  serloxjely  re- 
he  armed  forces. 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  THOMAS 

or  iixiN(fes 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday,  May 


RE  'RESENTATIVES 


29.  1944 


Mr.    GORDON.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent,  I 
CRD  a  sermon  broadca^ 
of  the  Air  Program, 
Very   Rev.    Msgr. 
chancelor   to 
the  military  ordinaria^ 
forces,  on  the  sixth 
mass  offered  in  the 
Arlington  National 
May  28,  1944.    The 
the  Washington  genera 
degree,  Ejiights  of 
tlon  with  the  National 
tee  of  Catholic  Societies 
all   the  war   dead, 
creed,  or  color. 

At  the  occasion,  I  wa  5 
resent  the  Catholic 
Chicago.  HI.,  by  placin; 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown 


Speaker,   under 

insert  in  the  Rec- 

on  the  Church 

lellvered  by  the 

H.    Griffiths, 

Archbisl^p   Spellman    in 

for  the  armed 

I  nnual    memorial 

Amphitheater  at  the 

on  Sunday, 

sponsored  by 

assembly,  fourth 

Coliimbus.  in  associa- 

Capital  Commit- 

was  offered  for 

regardless  of  race. 


Jan  :e& 


Cen  etery 


miLSs 


honored  to  rep- 
r  of  Foresters  of 
a  wreath  at  the 
Joldier. 


an  1 
a{  &in 


"Thus  salth  the  Lord 
fnxn  the  four  winds, 
slain,  and  let  them  live 
the  spirit  came  into  theln 
and  they  stood  up  upon 
ceeding  great  army."     ( 

For  nearly  6  years  now 
the  world  have  been  ablas  e 
and   yellow  flames;    with 
showers  of  golden  sparks 
terrifying    grandeur    the 
lights:    Indescribably 
majesty  of  apocalyptic 
has  reeled  and  shuddered 
mer  blows  of  the  Vulcans 
S  years,  fire  has  been 
ens;  a  fire  which  has 
blackened  the  green  hell 
the    checkerboard    of 
mighty  cities  crawling 
Through  the  ever 
terial  science,  men  have 
rean  heights  to  snatch, 
elent  fire,  that  zooming, 
down  on  their  f  eUow  men 
helpless  masses  have  come 
ens  as  the  source  of  deaih 
been  cowered  and  beaten 
and  limb  and  have 
eyes  to  the  skies     From 
of  the  blue,  from  out 
skies  there  now  descends 
Into  men's   breasts   the 
flinging  them  down  Into 
pair  and  desolation. 

Ignis  deeursuml    Fire 
an  astounding  contrast 
vision  of  modern 
and  the  fire  from  heave|i 
In  a  dozen  tongues  of 
tecost  to  settle  on  tb« 


drea  ded 


tie 


mechai  Ized 


REMARKS 

.  GORDON 


Gkxl:   come,  spirit. 

blow  upon  these 

*     and 

and  they  lived: 

their  feet,  an  ex- 

kiel  37,  9-10.) 

the  night  skies  of 

with  orange,  red, 

dancing,   dazzling 

rivaling  in  rapid, 

flashing    northern 

the  cosmic 

as  the  earth 

beneath  the  ham- 

of  war.    For  nearly 

from  the  heav- 

and  scorched  and 

of  the  Jungle  and 

hamlets   and 

th  human  beings. 

progress  of  ma- 

oarcd  up  to  empy- 

It  were,  the  an- 

they  might  hurl  It 

until  the  swarming, 

to  regard  the  heav- 

until  they  have 

nd  broken  in  spirit 

to  raise  their 

out  the  deep  vaiilt 

starry  spangled 

fiery  fury  striking 

iplrit   of  fear   and 

the  depths  of  des- 


■ur  msslng 
▼i  iloru. 


fall  ng 
seand 


hu  nble 


increas  ng 


f  om  heaven !    What 

•etween  this  awful 

aerial  warfare 

which  descended 

on  the  first  Pen- 

of  a  cowering 


group  of  artisans  and  fishermen  locked  in  a 
gloomy  supper  room.  Fire  from  heaven — 
not  the  fire  which  blasts  the  bodies  and  the 
souls  of  men;  not  the  fire  which  reduces 
strong  men  to  bleeding  masses  of  whimper- 
ing flesh;  not  the  fire  which  shrivels  the 
human  spirit  and  leaves  a  man  a  gibbering, 
skulking  remnant  of  his  former  self 

No;  the  fire  which  feU  from  heaven  on  th« 
first  Pentecost  is  not  the  death-dealing  fire 
of  man's  ingenuity  but  the  life-giving  fire  of 
redeeming  Divinity.  The  fire  which  we  com- 
memorate In  the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  this  Pente- 
cost Sunday  is  the  fire  of  God.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Adorable 
Trinity,  the  Comforter,  the  Strengthener 
promised  to  the  world  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  It 
is  a  fire  which  was  carried  through  the 
crooked  alleys  of  Jehasalem  on  the  wings  of  a 
mighty  vrtnd  which  shook  the  ancient  city 
walls  to  their  foundations.  It  is  a  fire  which 
transformed  a  group  of  timid,  disillusioned. 
Ill-prepared  Galileans  Into  a  fearless,  irresist- 
ible phalanx  of  conquering  apostles,  vowed 
to  no  less  an  objective  than  the  conquest  of 
the  world  for  Christ.  It  Is  a  fire  which  once 
hurled  upon  the  earth  will  burn  brightly  and 
Tinquenchably,  in  spite  of  every  effort  human 
and  satanlc.  to  extinguish  it.  This  fire  of 
God  when  once  Ignited  In  the  hearts  of  men, 
drives  them  on  relentlessly  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  broadcasting  to  the  end  of  time  to  those 
who  sit  "in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,"  a  message  of  peace,  of  Justice,  of 
mercy,  of  brotherly  love,  of  the  precious  dig- 
nity and  the  unfading  immortality  of  the 
htmian  soul.  This  is  the  fire  blazing  forth 
from  the  heart  of  God  which  Inevitably 
withers  and  Inexorably  consumes  In  its  aveng- 
ing flames  the  evil,  the  cruelty,  the  hatred, 
the  Injustices  and  impurities  which  corrupt 
and  pollute  the  souls  of  men.  In  very  truth, 
this  Is  the  divine  fire  out  of  whose  depths 
alone  are  bom  the  true  heroes  of  humanity— 
the  men  who  reckon  as  naught  their  Ilvee, 
their  limbs,  their  fortunes,  and  their  fame 
when  the  rights  of  God  and  the  God-given 
rights  of  man  are  endangered  by  the  demoni- 
acs who  have  forged  In  the  fires  of  hell  the 
chains  of  human  slavery. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  coincidence,  but  a  happy 
coincidence,  that  this  Simday  on  which  we 
are  gathered  here  to  pay  homage  to  the  fallen 
heroes  of  this  Republic,  should  likewise  be 
the  festival  of  Pentecost.  This  feast  marks 
the  official  Inauguration  of  the  redemptive 
or  litwrattng  mission  of  the  church.  It  marks 
the  D-day  of  Christianity  when  the  apoa' 
ties,  the  commandos  of  Christ,  set  their 
faces  toward  the  horizons  of  the  world,  fol- 
lowing the  four  winds  toward  the  blood  red 
sunset  of  martyrdom  which  was  Journey's  end 
for  each  of  them  and  which  destined  each 
of  them  to  a  hero's  niche  In  God's  heavenly 
hall  of  fame.  On  this  day  they  set  forth  to 
bring  new  life  and  an  evangel  of  liberty  to 
all  the  earth.  In  His  parting  words  the  Mas- 
ter had  commended  them  to  "te&ch  all  na- 
tions" the  truths  He  had  revealed  to  them. 
There  was  consequently  no  room  in  their 
poor  baggage  for  fantastic  blood  myths  and 
race  fables.  The  blood  of  the  Christ 
which  spattered  the  wood  of  the  Cross  and 
purchased  liberation,  was  given  indiscrim- 
inately for  the  black  man  and  the  white, 
the  yellow  and  the  brown.  They  had  been 
the  witnesses  on  Calvary  of  that  divine  blood 
transftislon  which  alone  could  make  us  all 
brothers  in  the  highest  and  finest  sense^ 
brothers  In  Christ  and  sons  of  His  eternal 
Father. 

From  the  upper  room  on  Mount  Zion  to 
the  green  shores  of  the  Potomac  is  a  far  cry. 
And  yet  as  we  assemble  this  May  morning  In 
this  Imposing  amphitheatre  Inspired  by  the 
pure  classicism  of  Athens  and  the  sturdy 
charm  ot  Roman  Provence,  the  same  flamaa 
invisible  fall  on  our  glowing  souls  while  w« 
raise  on  high  the  golden  chalice  of  suppli- 
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cation  containing  the  same  blood  which  was 
shed  on  the  brow  of  Calvary  for  the  freedom  , 
of  the  human  race.  Under  the  blue  baldachin 
of  our  American  skies  we  hold  up  to  the  Eter- 
nal Father  the  blood  of  appeasement,  the 
blood  of  his  soldier  son,  to  beg  everlasting 
rest  and  peace  and  forgiveness  for  the  silent 
legions  of  our  soldier  dead  who  are  fore- 
gathered here  in  their  last  encampment. 
Here  under  the  rolling  greensward  repose  the 
whitened  l)ones  of  our  forefathers,  a  pente- 
costal  grouping  of  men  who  came  to  these 
shores  from  every  country  and  every  clime, 
"the  bound  who  would  be  freed,  and  the  sow- 
ers of  wild  seed."  Here  He  the  men  who  avidly 
grasped  the  sputtering  torch  of  liberty  as  it 
fell  from  mangled  hands  and  held  it  high 
until  it  flamed  fiercely  once  more  la  the 
struggles  of  our  history.  These  valiant  co- 
horts sleeping  in  the  fields  of  the  dead,  this 
austere  marble  block  enshrining  the  ashes 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  are,  after  all,  but  a 
symbol  of  the  myriads  of  other  hero  dead 
whose  remains  are  entabernacled  In  the' 
brown  t>osom  of  the  earth  or  rocked  in  the 
sapphire  cradle  of  the  deep  all  the  way  from 
Concord  to  Casslno  and  the  Coral  Ssa;  from 
Bull  Run  to  Bizerte  and  Bataan. 

This  polygot  army  of  the  Sons  of  the  West- 
ern Star  caught  In  the  sanctuaries  of  their 
venturesome  but  peace-loving  souls  Gods 
fiery  rain  from  heaven.  They  heard  the 
clarion  call  from  above,  each  man  In  his 
proper  tongue,  and  they  girded  themselves 
with  the  sword  that  those  imperishable  ideals 
on  which  this  land  was  built  might  not  vanish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  spite  of  the  scorn  and  taunts  about 
flabby,  soft  democracies,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment their  brethren  in' arms,  faithful  to  the 
trust,  are  scaling  hostile  peaks  and  plunging 
through  the  Jungle  depths.  Their  life  blood 
too  Is  seeping  Into  the  thirsty  lips  of  mother 
earth  and  crimsoning  the  restless  waters  of 
the  deep. 

During  all  these  years.  In  all  these  changing 
scenes,  foreign  potentates,  whose  thin  blood 
crawls  down  from  some  victor  In  a  border 
brawl,  have  asked  themselves,  what  has  been 
the  mysterious  force  which  has  driven  forth 
these  money  mad  men  of  America  from  the 
village  forge,  the  assembly  line,  and  the 
counting  house.  What  strange  dynamism 
has  transformed  these  farmers  and  laborers 
from  peaceful  civilians  Into  sturdy  warriors? 
It  has  not  been  greedy  Imijerlallsm  seeking 
El  Dorado  for  they  live  In  the  midst  of  plenty. 
It  has  not  been  a  swaggering  mUltarism  Im- 
patiently eager  to  try  its  mechanized  effi- 
ciency, for  their  standing  army  has  been  a  toy 
display.  It  could  not  be  an  arrogant  na- 
tionalism, drunken  with  the  false  mysticism 
of  racial  superiority,  for  every  racial  stock 
and  strain  under  heaven  make  up  their 
ranks.  No,  none  of  these  factors  have  con- 
stituted the  driving  power  l)ehlnd  the  armies 
of  these  victorious  dead.  I:  Is  no  secret  that 
most  of  them  uprooted  themselves  and  ven- 
tured across  the  western  eea,  precisely  that 
they  might  rid  themselves  forever  of  these 
festering  sores  of  an  older  world. 

But  within  them  was  the  spirit  abiding  and 
breathing,  breathing  forth  against  Insolent 
might  In  Its  determined  eflorts  to  annihilate 
Justice  and  right.  Within  these  humble 
breasts  of  God-fearing  men  was  the  spirit 
operating  and  driving  them  to  defend  their 
sacred  liberties  and  their  hearthstones 
against  unjust  aggression.  Within  them  was 
not  blue  blood  or  brute  force,  but  divine 
strength.  Within  them  was  the  unshakable 
conviction  that  victory  depends  not  only  on 
firearms  but  even  more  so  on  the  fire  of  God. 
In  this  faith  they  have  feared  none  save  the 
Almighty  as  they  have  marched  forth  and 
sailed  away  to  defend  with  their  blood  the 
sacred  altar  flame  of  liberty  burning  brlghUy 
In  the  city  of  God. 

It  has  been  this  llfe-glvlng  spirit  of  God 
which  has  animated  our  warriors  from  the 
beginning  In  achieving  victory.    It  has  been 


the  conscious,  aye,  the  almost  palpable,  pres- 
ence of  that  Spirit  which  has  been  the  force 
guktlng  our  illustrious  leaders  since  that 
wintry  night  at  Valley  Forge  when  Washing- 
ton fell  to  his  knees  in  the  snow  of  the  wil- 
derness and  pleaded  with  the  Almighty  for 
his  ragged,  disheartened  militiamen.  We 
were  poor  then.  We  were  weak.  We  were 
humble.  We  were  conscious  of  our  Inability 
to  trlimiph  through  our  own  unaided  phjrsl- 
cal  and  material  strength.  We  called  on  God 
and  His  Spirit  descended  on  and  has  abided 
with  us. 

The  wilderness  has  been  conquered.  The 
frontiers  have  disappeared.  Soaring  palaces 
of  steel  rise  on  the  site  of  forest  glades  where 
two  generations  ago  the  Indian  stalked  the 
deer.  Long,  shining,  serpentine  trains  race 
across  the  fertile  prairies  with  a  speed  that 
mocks  the  vanished  bxiffalo.  Plow,  saw.  and 
engine,  guided  by  brain  and  brawn,  have 
worked  this  modern  miracle  which  has  linked 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  In  a  vast  expanse 
of  empire  and  has  built  a  haven  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  and  a  golden  granary  for  the 
starring. 

And  yet  this  glorious  epic  of  God's  good- 
ness, of  struggle,  defeat,  and  success  begot  In 
some.  Indeed,  too  many,  a  sense  of  smug  com- 
placency. But  to  others,  to  wise  men  who 
invert  the  hour  glass  of  history  that  the 
sands  of  time  may  trickle  in  reverse,  this 
epic  becomes  a  grim  warning  that  the  fate 
of  other  peoples  may  well  become  the  destiny 
of  our  own  land.  The  words  of  the  poet  are 
still  too  literally  true — where  wealth  accu- 
mulates men  decay.  While  the  horn  of  full 
and  plenty  continues  to  pour  forth  a  seem- 
ingly endless  golden  stream  of  wealth,  men 
are  impatient  with  prophets  of  gloom.  But., 
when  calamity  levels  a  commonwealth  with 
sorrow  and  misery  and  want,  a  cry  goes  up 
from  the  startled  multitudes,  a  cry  which 
questions  the  Heaven  which  they  have  ig- 
nored and  which  challenges  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  God.  In  their  anguish  men  too 
completely  forget  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth. 
He  chastiseth. 

America  will  never  wipe  away  the  memory 
of  villainy  which  perpetrated  that  day  of 
Infamy  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Who  among  us  can 
forget  the  shock  and  the  humiliation,  the 
sheer  panic  which  possessed  whole  communi- 
ties on  that  Monday  morning  when  the  bil- 
lowing, black  clouds  of  smoke  were  still  ris- 
ing from  the  waters  of  Hawaii?  The  In- 
vincible power  of  vast,  rich  America  had  been 
assaulted.  Tbe  deadly  blitzkrieg  seemed  to 
hover  in  our  skies.  Then  almost  instantane- 
ously, almost  too  late  but  certainly  too  vivid- 
ly, we  realized  that  the  ideals  which  we  had 
neglected,  the  way  of  life  which  we  had 
taken  for  granted,  were  actually  In  danger. 
We  had  lost  much  of  the  original  fire,  but 
the  glowing  embers  were  still  there  on  our 
native  hearthstone.  Adversity,  austere 
mother  of  the  brave,  fanned  those  embers 
into  leaping  flames.  We  girded  ourselves 
materially.  In  the  most  gigantic  mobiliza- 
tion In  history,  carried  out  In  the  face  of  a 
two-ocean  war  already  being  waged  against 
us,  we  assembled  our  men  and  munitions  and 
materials  and  fashioned  a  mighty  machine 
which  now  drives  on  toward  victory. 

Did  we  mobilize  spiritually?  Those  who 
have  their  fingers  on  the  pulses  of  men's 
souls;  who  can  hear  the  heartbeat  of  America 
will  tell  you  that  a  spiritual  renaissance  Is 
sweeping  across  the  plaiiLS,  through  the  Jun- 
gles, and  over  the  mountain  tops.  Men  and 
women  confronted  reluctantly  with  the  stark 
realities  of  suffering  and  sacrifice,  of  life  and 
death:  perplexed  with  that  all-consuming 
concern  regarding  immortality,  personal,  con- 
scious survival  alter  death,  have  turned  to 
God  and  faith  and  prayer  which  too  many 
for  too  long  took  also  for  granted.  To  be 
sure  this  Is  not  intended  as  a  pious  over- 
simpUflcatlon.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
moral  break-downs,  of  the  bitter  cynldam 
which  have  shown  themselves  throtighout 
the  Und.    The  dialocatlon  of  family  life,  the 


much  talked  of  Juvenile  dellnqtiency  prob- 
lem give  national  and  local   leaders  ample 
food  for  thought.    But  in  spite  of  these  and 
various  other  disturbing  elements,  the  fact 
remains  that  In  fox  boles  and  camp  chapels, 
in  village  churches  and  lofty  cathedrals,  in 
the  quiet  of  their  rooms  at  the  foot  of  their 
beds.  Increasing  millions  ol  men  and  women 
in  America  are  going  down  on  their  knees. 
Would  that  our  bitter  lesson  may  never 
again  be  forgotten.    Would  that  this  spirit 
of  God  might  truly  abide  with  them  not  only 
In  these  troubled  times  when  we  feel  the 
pressing  personal  need  of  Him  but  in  the 
days  that  ure  to  come.    Would  that  all  thu 
carnival  of  carnage  may  not  be  a  useless  ex- 
pending of  blood  with  mere  military  victory 
over  others  and  with  no  lastirg  victory  over 
ourselves.     Would  that  the  Holy 'Spirit  of 
God  may  hover  over  the  peace  table  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  as  He  did  before  over  Christ 
in  the  Jordan.    Would  that  the  spirit  of  God, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  may 
exert  His  Influence  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
In  the  fields  of  government,  of  business,  and 
of  education.    Then  inaeed  we  might  hope 
for  a  peace  and  not  for  a  truce.    Then  in- 
deed would  we  keep  faith  with  the  soldier 
-dead  of  the  Nation,  to  whom  we  pay  homage 
today.    We  would  keep  faith  with  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  live«(  with  the  glowing 
hope  that  their  sacrifice  might  in  some  small 
way  make  possible  not  a  bigger  America,  not 
a  richer  America,  not  a  more  powerlxil  Amer- 
ica, but  a  better  America.    If  this,  their  dying 
dream,  come  true,  these  slain  shall  live  again. 
But  God  will   never  forgive  America  if  we 
break  faith  with  Him,  with  them,  again. 


Babson  Sidesteps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22  I  inserted  in  the  Recoro  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  commenting  on  Mr.  Roger  Bab- 
son's  statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Churchill  will  net  let  Germany  craclc 
until  after  the  November  elections.  I 
charged  then,  and  now  repeat,  that  such 
statements  are  the  results  of  under- 
ground Nazi  propaganda.  Mr.  Babson 
was  called  upon  to  explain  or  apologize. 
He  has  done  neither.  He  has  dodged  the 
issue.  On  this  score  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  same  newspaper 
under  date  of  May  25,  1944,  Is  quite  in- 
teresting.   The  editorial  follows; 

BABSON  SmCSTEPS 

Economist  Roger  Babson,  in  a  column  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  many 
other  newspapers  on  Friday,  May  12,  made 
use  of  the  following  language:  "Churchill 
will  not  let  Germany  crack  until  after  the 
November  elections."  In  editorial  comment 
we  said,  in  effect,  that  Mr.  Babson  should 
either  apologize  for  having  made  a  baseless 
Indictment  of  Prime  Minister  Churchill  In  a 
matter  of  fearful  significance  or  else  explain 
in  detail  his  reasons  for  preferring  a  charge 
of  the  sort, 

__  A  reader  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  clipped 
the  editorial  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Babeon  with  a 
note  exprwlnt  his  approval  of  ilM 
taken.  Mr.  Babnn  answered  with  a  ' 
note  on  the  bottom  of  the  ortgteal 
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htm  that  reads:  "Dear  Brother:  I  will  answer 
you  on  November  8.  In  the  meantime,  arag- 
gMt  jou  eloMly  read  the  English  newspa- 
pcn."  It  M*ms  to  lu  Mr.  Babeon  is  side- 
stepping more  vigorously  than  gracefuUy. 
We  do  not  get  all  the  English  newspapers,  of 
course,  but  those  we  do  see  conUln  nothing 
that  would  even  remotely  bear  our  Mr.  Bab- 
son's  contention. 

It  looks  to  us  as  thotigh  Mr.  Babson  has 
talked  without  thinking,  and  has  now  chosen 
to  remain  perched  precariously  on  the  limb 
onto  which  be  has  clambered— IX  we  may  mix 
figures  or  speech.  We  stUl  think  he  ought  to 
explain  thoroughly  or  else  come  through 
With  an  honest  sdmlsslon  that  he  was  guilty 
oX  recklessness.  As  newspapers  know  as  well 
as  anyoiM  and  better  than  most,  it  Is  rather 
painful  at  times  to  admit  error,  but  it  is  at 
once  the  honest  and  sensible  thing  to  do 
when  one  pulls  a  boner. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Intelligent  Mr. 
Babson.  like  so  many  other  people,  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  unwittingly  duped 
Into  the  dissemination  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda. 


Hon.  Robert  Ram  tpeck 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HdBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRfcSENTATTVES 


Friday.  May  26. 


Spea  cer 


Sen  ice 


Air  Lines'  Safety  Record 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHIMCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rxcoao.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  May  26.  dealing  with 
the  splendid  safety  record  established 
by  the  commercial  air  lines  during  the 
year  1943: 

An  uma*  SArrrr 

On  a  day  when  a  record  fleet  of  5,500  war- 
planes  of  the  United  Nations  was  dealing 
death  and  destruction  over  Europe  the  eighth 
annual  air  transport  safety  award  was  made 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  In  this  city. 
It  celebrated  a  notable  performance.  With 
mon  than  half  of  their  aircraft  In  military 
service  and  much  of  their  experienced  crew 
personnel  operating  In  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth  for  the  Air  Transport  Command  and 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service,  18  of  the 
domestic  airlines  operated  on  regular  sched- 
ules 1.225.000.000  passenger -mUee  without  a 
passenger  fatality  in  1943.  In  fact,  under 
conditions  of  stress  and  emergency,  when  air 
transport  has  proved  as  never  before  Its  value 
to  the  Nation,  the  airUnes  set  up  their  second 
best  record  in  more  than  17  years  of  operation. 

A5  In  previous  years  the  top  award  winners 
were  divided  into  3  groups  on  the  basis 
of  accumulated  mileage  flown  safely.  In 
group  A,  SMtem  Airlines  received  the  award 
for  a  total  o<  more  than  635,000.000  passenger- 
miles  without  a  passenger  casualty.  In 
groups  B  and  C,  Braniff  Airways  and  National 
Airlines  were  the  winners.  In  addition.  14 
other  lines  received  certificates  for  safe  opera- 
tion. The  over-all  record  of  the  winners  was 
equivalent  to  transporting  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and  Vermont,  plus 
the  total  population  of  12  medium-siaed 
cities,  900  miles  from  their  homes  and  back 
again  In  complete  safety. 

AU  that  has  been  learned  of  the  poten- 
tlalittes  of  air  In  war  cannot  be  applied  wlth- 
ofQt  restudy  to  the  ptirposes  of  peace,  but 
the  record  for  safe  operation  of  the  air  lines 
und*r  the  American  flag  Is  one  that  gives 
■wmtf  tMOMn  for  satisfaction. 
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Mr.  HOBBS.    Mr 

pleasure  to  throw  a 
friend  Bob  Ramspeck  an< 
and  staff  of  the  Civil 
ing  Committee. 

Under   House  Resolutifcn 
Seventy-seventh    Congreps 
mittee  on  the  Civil 
ized  to  investigate  the  policies 
tices  relating  to  civilian 
the  departments,  agenci^ 
ment-owned  corporations 

The  committee  is 
and  diligent  group  of 
bers:    Robert    RAjuspEcii, 
chairman:  Jennings 
Virginia,  John  L.  McMillan 
Carolina.  Hcnrt  M 
ington.  Carter  Manasco 
Patton.  of  Texas,  Graha^ 
North  Carolina,  Thomas 
Pennsylvania,    Arthtjr 
New   York.   Thomas  Q. 
Mississippi,  Edward  H. 
Clarence  E.  Kilburn.  of 
ARO  P.  Gals,  of  Minnesota 
SON,  of  Ohio.  WrmrRED 
New  York,  Charles  M.  La 
diana.  Christian  A 
chusetts,  C.  Frederick 
sylvanla,  and  Charles  W 
linols.    The  committee 
fortunate  in   assembling 
standing  staff:  Col.  E.  J. 
rector:  George  Shillito, 
tor:  Miss  Buckner  Blaclderby 
tor:  Miss  Utha  Gray  Smiih 
Edward  MacDonald,  ana 
gator:  A.  H.  Strieker, 
sultant.  and  three  secretaries 
Palmer,  Miss  Mary  Ros|i 
and  Don  Vaughan 

This  committee,  the 
Representatives,   the 
the  Nation  are  to  be 
the  most  eflBcient  and 
has  been  and  is  being  done 

The  distingviished  edit  or 
ist,  Merlo  Pusey,  has  wr 
served  appreciation  of 
appeared  in  the  Washins^n 
ly,  which  with  your 
I  quote: 
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a  deep,  dark  military  secret.  The  fact  that 
Its  operations  were  highly  confidential  was 
supposed  to  keep  congressional  snouts  out  of 
Its  affairs.  But  that  did  not  stop  Bob  Rams- 
PSCK.  He  discovered,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee,  to  which  the 
Important  task  of  Investigating  Government 
employment  policies  had  been  assigned,  that 
A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  was  wasting  manpower.  The 
confidential  nature  of  its  assignment  was  no 
protection  for  that  sort  of  policy. 

When  the  committee  turned  the  spotlight 
on  A.  N.  E.  P.  As  employment  practices.  It 
had  more  than  1,000  persons  on  its  pay  roll. 
Many  of  them  were  Inexperienced  and  some 
were  overpaid  for  the  type  of  work  they  were 
doing.  The  committee  reported  Its  findings 
to  the  Army  and  Navy.  As  a  restilt,  A.  N.  E. 
P.  A.  was  put  through  a  reducing  process. 
Still  the  committee  was  not  satisfied.  Prob- 
ing deeper,  it  found  the  A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  was 
duplicating  work  done  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
expeditors  and  the  War  Production  Board. 
Nine  months  after  the  Ramspeck  commit- 
tee began  this  particular  investigation 
A.  N.  E.  P.  A.  was  liquidated.  In  a  series  of 
conferences  with  committee  members  Army 
and  Navy  officials  agreed  that  it  could  be 
abolished  without  damage  to  the  war  effort. 
The  consequent  saving  is  estimated  at 
15.000  000. 

That  is  only  one  relatively  small  Item  to 
the  committees  credit.  Its  timely  work  was 
undoubtedly  reflected  in  the  abrupt  halt  In 
the  expansion  of  governmental  pay  rolls  last 
summer  Mr.  Ramspeck  and  his  colleagues 
put  agency  heads  on  notice  that  they  would 
have  to  Justify  swollen  personnel  lists  be- 
fore a  fair-minded  but  nonetheless  prying 
and  critical  committee.  That  was  a  great 
Incentive  to  combing  over  lists  and  trimming 
exorbitant  demands. 

In  8  months  after  the  employment  peak 
was  reached  last  June  the  number  of  GoT- 
ernment  employes  fell  by  approximately 
175,000.  Other  factors  contributed  to  this 
decline,  but  the  Ramspeck  committee  can 
reasonably  claim  a  substantial  part  of  the 
credit.  Savings  on  personnel  in  the  War 
Department  alone,  resulting  In  large  part 
from  the  work  of  this  committee,  are  esti- 
mated at  $290,000,000. 

Yes,  Bob  Ramspeck  is  doing  a  splendid 
piece  of  work  in  this  respect.  He  is  clso 
doing  the  same  high  order  of  work  in 
representing  his  district,  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  the  Nation.  In  whatever 
capacity  Bob  has  been  called  upon  to 
serve,  he  has  discharged  his  duty  to  the 
full,  with  rare  judicial  poise,  and  out- 
standing ability. 

Too  frequently  we  overlook  opportuni- 
ties such  as  we  now  have  of  paying  com- 
pliments to  those  who  have  earned  them. 
So  It  is  with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Pusey  for 
having  called  attention  to  the  most  cred- 
itable  performance  of  this  committee.  Its 
honored  chairman,  and  its  equally 
praiseworthy  staff,  that  I  quote  from  his 
tribute  and  add  a  posy  or  two. 


National  War  Af  encies  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  idssotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  the 
title  shows  this  bill  applies  solely  to  war 
agencies.     In  passing   this  bill  as  re- 
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ported  by  the  committee  we  are  making 
a  contribution  toward  victory. 

I  cannot  conceive  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  committee  to  have  made  a  more 
thorough  investigation  than  did  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  You  have  two 
volumes  of  hearings  touching  on  every 
phase  of  the  activities. 

These  agencies  are  charged  with  grave 
responsibilities  and  there  is  no  doubt 
In  my  mind  they  are  contributing  to- 
ward our  success. 

The  only  outstanding  controversy  is 
the  appropriation  for  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  which  has  de- 
layed the  final  vote. 

To  me  it  is  hard  to  believe  one  is  justi- 
fied in  voting  against  this  bill  because 
one  section  does  not  meet  with  his  or 
her  approval. 

I  voted  for  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  appropriatioYi 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  stricken  from 
the  bill  in  the  Senate. 


Who  Determinei  a  Nation's  Destiny? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  W. 
Berry,  an  estimable  lawyer  of  Piqua, 
Ohio,  and  Republican  county  chairman 
of  Miami  County,  Ohio,  has  forwarded 
to  me  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Arthur  K.  Wil- 
son, pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Piqua,  Ohio.  I  ask  leave  to  ex- 
tend in  the  Record  the  address  of  Rev. 
Wilson  entitled.  "Who  Determines  a  Na- 
tion's Destiny?": 

Who  DrnxMuras  a  Nation's  Destint? 
(By  Rev.  Arthur  K.  Wilson) 

Text:  Isaiah.  9:16:  The  leaders  of  this 
people  cause  them  to  err. 

These  are  days  in  which  very  provoking 
and  challenging  questions  are  being  raised. 
For  example.  What  shall  we  do  with  Ger- 
many after  the  war?  What  shall  we  do  with 
Japan?  What  shall  be  our  attitude  toward 
Great  Britain?  How  shall  we  be  able  to  live 
with  Russia?  While  we  do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  any  of  these  questions,  never- 
theless there  is  a  far  more  important  ques- 
tion which  ought  to  be  foremost  in  our 
minds  as  we  face  the  post-war  world.  The 
question  is.  Who  determines  a  nation's  des- 
tiny, the  leaders  or  the  people?  When  a  na- 
tion rises  or  falls,  who  should  assume  the 
responsibility?  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  regarding  this  question.  One  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  entire  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens 
of  that  nation:  their  argument  being  that 
the  people  make  the  leaders  and  if  the  peo- 
ple have  made  a  colossal  blunder  In  their 
choice  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  people. 
The  other  school  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  leaders  are  wholly  responsible  for  the  rise 
and  fall  of  a  nation.  For  example,  on  every 
hand  we  hear  those  who  are  advocating  se- 
vere punishment  for  the  leaders  who  have 
perpetrated  the  great  crimes  of  today.  I 
recognize  that  this  is  a  controversial  ques- 
tion and  that  the  people  are  not  wholly 
blameless  and  must  share  the  responsibility. 
However,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  the  major 


part  of  the  blame  should  fall  upon  the  lead- 
ers. There  are  two  kinds  of  leaders.  The 
true  and  the  false.  In  order  to  differentiate 
between  these  two  types  let  us  take  a  look 
Into  history,  sacred  as  well  as  secular.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  history  and  reveals  more  then 
other  books  the  character  of  the  leaders  of 
the  people. 

I.    THX  TBUX  LEAOEBS 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  true  leaders,  those 
who  are  genuine,  sincere,  and  honest  in  all 
their  aspirations  and  ambitions. 

Sacred  history  contains  a  long  list  of  lUus- 
trlous  leaders  such  as  Abraham.  Isaac,  Jacob, 
David,  Solomon.  Elijah,  Isaiah,  and  Moses. 
We  consider  Moses  the  dominant  figure  of 
Jewish  history.  He  made  a  very  definite  con- 
tribution not  only  to  his  own  generation  but 
also  to  aU  succeeding  generations.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  definite  purpose.  He  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  common  people,  yet  acquiring 
wealth,  luxuries,  ease,  becoming  finally  a 
prince  in  Pharaoh's  household.  However, 
Moses  was  not  happy.  His  heart  bled  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people.  Then  came  that 
memorable  day  when  he  could  no  longer  en- 
dxire  the  thought  of  his  people  being  in  bond- 
age. He  gave  himsell  to  the  task  of  being 
not  only  their  emancipator  but  their  leader. 
Moses  was  not  a  perfect  man;  he  became  dis- 
couraged and  disj^eartened  like  all  other  men. 
You  will  recall  that  in  a  moment  of  righteous 
indignation  he  broke  the  tablets  upon  wlilch 
he  had  inscribed  the  Decalog  of  God.  The 
secret  of  Moses"  success  was  the  fact  that  his 
life  was  God-centered  and  God -controlled. 

Fortunately,  Israel  has  no  monopoly  upon 
great  and  noble  leaders.  We  do  not  think 
of  this  glorious  land  of  ours  without  think- 
ing of  George  Washington,  "first  in  the  hearts 
of  nis  <»untryuien."  Washington  would  not 
be  considered  an  abnormal  child.  He  was 
not  spectacular  or  dramatic,  having  a  limited 
formal  education.  He  was  fortunate  through 
marriage  to  have  acquired  wealth,  position, 
and  prestige.  However,  when  the  great  call 
came  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  lead 
this  Nation  through  those  frightful  days  that 
characterized  the  Revolution.  When  the  war 
was  concluded,  Washington  desired  to  retire, 
but  great  men,  especially  leaders,  are  rarely 
permitted  to  retire.  He,  therefore,  responded 
to  the  call  of  his  country  and  assumed 
greater  responsibility.  The  years  Immedl-  , 
ately  following  the  Revolutionary  War  were 
among  the  hardest  that  this  Nation  has  ever 
known.  There  was  disunity  throughout  the 
country.  We  staggered  under  an-  enormous 
war  debt.  Soldiers,  as  well  as  civilians,  were 
expected  to  share  in  the  liquidation  of  that 
debt.  Even  the  problem  of  unemployment 
became  exceedingly  acute.  Through  it  all  this 
methodical  leader  carried  on,  because,  like 
Moses,  his  faith  was  in  God. 

Another  great  crisis  came  to  America  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Rocked  by  sedi- 
tion and  disunion,  our  very  pillars  were  crum- 
bling. Again  the  need  for  a  great  leader. 
Abraham  Lincoln  heard  that  call  and,  like 
Washington,  responded.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
product  of  the  schools,  but  he  was  a  great 
thinker.  Lincoln  had  a  great  character, 
which  was  underglrded  by  a  profound  faith. 
He  believed  in  God,  he  believed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  practiced  private  devotion. 
He  was  a  temperate  man,  not  only  an  ab- 
stainer himself,  but  always  discouraged  the 
use  of  Intoxicating  beverages.  Lincoln  could 
not  tolerate  profanity.  The  story  is  told 
that  upon  one  occasion  a  visitor  used  pro- 
fane language  in  his  presence  while  In  the 
White  House.  The  President  rose  and  said, 
"I  thought  Senator  C  had  sent  me  a  gentle- 
man. I  see  I  was  mistaken.  There  is  the 
door.  I  wish  you  good  night."  Lincoln  was 
the  true  leader. 

The  world,  even  In  Its  chaotic  state  today, 

is   not  without   its  good   and    true   leaders. 

I   What  keeps  China.  In  such  an  hour,  from 

I    complete  disintegration?     There  is  but  one 

I    answv.      Leaders,   Gen.    and   Mme.    Chiang 


Kai-shek.  What  is  the  secret  of  their  pow«rr 
Their  faith  in  and  devotion  to  the  Man  of 
Galilee. 

True  leadership  mu.<5t  not  be  merely  lor 
material  gain.  To  make  material  gain  the 
main  motive  is  to  forfeit  the  title  of  a  real 
leader.  Power,  money,  position,  prestige  are 
to  be  desired,  but  to  make  these  things  the 
objective  in  the  reach  for  leadership  Is  to 
invite  disfavor  and  ultimately  political  ruin. 
Some  men  are  elevated  to  positions  of  power 
and  honor  because  they  have  merited  them. 
Others  attain  these  positions  because  of  good 
connections  and  money.  Others  who  are 
entirely  without  money  likewise  reach  the 
pinnacle,  but  it  will  be  of  short  duraUon.  It 
is  this  latter  type  of  leader  to  which  we  now 
refer. 

n.   THE    FALSE    LEAOEKS 

Just  as  good  leaders  can  and  do  lead  a 
nation  upward  so  can  bad  leaders  lead  a  na- 
tion downward.  The  Bible  has  something  to 
say  about  "blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both 
going  into  the  ditch."  False  leaders  can 
easily  deceive  the  populace  because  they  are 
spectacular  and  glamorous.  They  may  pos- 
sess enchanting  f>ersonalities,  they  .aake  rash 
promises  which  they  know  cannot  be  ful- 
filled. They  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
good  in  life.  These  men  are  often  arrogant, 
selfish,  and  dictatorial.  They  can  be  classi- 
fied as  the  Herodian  type.  Who  was  Herod? 
He  was  the  ruler  of  a  subjugated  people,  the 
Jews.  He  was  a  lover  of  pKJwer.  He  lived  In 
luxury,  occupying  at  times  a  magnificent 
palace  at  Jerusalem.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  all  the  advantages  then  known  to  the 
oriental  world.  He  was  crafty  and  a  schemer. 
He  lacked  the  intellectual  equipment  of  some 
of  his  predecessors,  but  determined  to  secure 
the  throne  nevertheless.  This  he  did  by 
cultivating  Caesar,  and  lavishing  upon  him 
costly  gifts.  In  order  to  make  an  Impression 
upon  the  Jewish  people  he  suddenly  appeared 
to  manifest  a  keen  Interest  in  their  religion. 
Their  temple  had  been  built  several  hundred 
years  before  and  through  neglect  needed 
costly  repairs.  Instead  of  repairing  the 
temple  Herod  caused  it  to  be  razed  and  re- 
placed with  a  new  and  more  beautiful  edifice. 
His  true  character,  however,  he  could  not  long 
conceal.  He  was  Jealous  of  any  and  all  who 
opposed  him  and  brutally  persecuted  those 
who  stood  in  his  way.  His  program  of  purg- 
ing resembles  very  much  the  work  of  a  mod- 
ern Gestapo.  Many  of  his  people  were  caxMed 
to  be  slain,  and  he  imprisoned  countless 
numbers  of  his  followers,  including  members 
of  his  immediate  family;  his  wife,  her  father 
and  mother,  her  grandfather,  and  others  of 
the  household,  were  numbered  among  that 
list.  But  the  light  of  that  dictator  was  soon 
to  be  dimmed.  He  succumbed  to  a  long- 
dreaded  disease. 

We  find  another  example  of  false  leader- 
ship in  the  person  of  Absalom,  son  of  King 
David.  He  was  a  handsome  young  man.  bis 
beauty  being  unrivaled  in  that  day.  His 
money,  his  position,  and  his  power^^that  of 
prince  were  enviable.  There  developed 
wUhln  his  soul  an  uncontrollable  ego.  He 
felt  that  he  was  the  last  word,  that  he  had 
all  the  authority.  We  are  all  too  familiar 
with  his  type.  Launching  a  program  of  revolt 
he  lead  a  political  and  social  rebellion  against 
his  own  father.  He  openly  and  privately 
criticized  his  father  and  the  way  he  ad- 
ministered the  kingdom.  He  said  "dispose  of 
my  father  and  elect  me  and  great  changes 
will  come  to  pass  for  the  betterment  of  all 
mankind."  All  Israel  was  grossly  deceived. 
He  was  crafty  enough  to  disguise  his  true 
nature,  he  even  feigned  religion  to  deceive 
his  own  father;  and  used  it  to  foster  his 
atrocious  designs.  Temporarily  he  succeeded, 
but.  he  went  down  to  an  ingloricus  defeat. 

The  modern  Herods  are  on  the  march  today. 

Hitler  and   Tojo.    But  their   kingdoms  are 

even  now  In  a  state  of  collapse.    They  ae- 

I   celved  their  people  and  lead  them  to  beUere 
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that  they  were  divinely  choeen  to  butld  a 
new  order  In  this  old  world.  Alas!  A  Water- 
loo awaits  them  all.  Our  sympathy  goes  out 
to  the  millions  upon  mliuons  of  deluded 
people.  The  leaders  are  responsible. 
m.  LZAOExs  WILL  ornxunn  thi  otsmtn  of 

AMEUCA 

After  this  gn&t  global  conflict  Is  over. 
American  democracy  will  undergo  a  severe 
strain  Leaders  will  determine  to  a  large  ex- 
tent our  destiny.  What  kind  of  leaders  shall 
we  haveV  Those  who  believe  orUy  In  force? 
Thoae  who  believe  only  in  economics?  In 
such  an  hour  as  this.  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
storm.  It  U  not  strange  that  we  Fhould 
measure  leadership  In  terms  of  force  and 
machinery.  If  we  are  to  rebuild  America,  and 
America,  in  turn.  Is  to  have  a  part  In  the 
fcbulldlng  f-f  the  world,  we  must  have 
laaders.  We  must  see  to  It  that  they  are 
true  leaders.  Only  At  we  select  and  develop 
true  leaders,  will  we  have  an  enduring  Na- 
tion. Whenever  we  cease  producing  true 
and  reel  leaders  the  doom  of  our  Nation  Is 
■ealed. 

The  leaders  of  yesterday  laid  the  foundation 
for  our  national  greatness.  We  have  not 
yet  attained  the  Ideal.  The  real  America  Is 
In  the  future.  God  give  us  great  men.  God 
give  us  great  and  true  leaders. 


made 


If s  Time  Confress  Woke  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1944 

Mr.  CKONSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Department,  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  par- 
ticular, are  again  about  to  ask  for  more 
money  to  squander.  When  the  War  De- 
partment asks  for  another  $6,000,000 
to  train  women  flyers  when  we  have  thou- 
sands of  male  flyers  walking  the  streets. 
it  Is  time  Congress  did  something  about 
it.  I  ask  permission  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  Aviation  News  on  this  sub- 
ject to  give  Congress  a  clear  picture  of 
the  proposed  waste  of  people'-  money: 
nu  WASP  p«OBi.n< 

As  Representative  Rambpick's  House  Civil 
Service  Investigating  Comittee  launched  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  WASP  training  project,  a 
group  of  122  Instructors  at  one  civilian  con- 
tract primary  school  last  week  wired  the 
President  and  other  ofllclals  protesting  the 
Army's  tallure  to  plan  utilization  of  their 
flying  ability  and  experience  in  the  war  effort 
althotigh  the  WASP  training  program  con- 
tinues, with  1.000  graduates  planned  by 
June. 

twUgaMloa  la  rising  among  esparlenced 
elvUlaa  alnBMi  as  tbay  leave  their  instruc- 
tor jobe  at  ■choola  no  longer  being  uaed  by 
the  Army  and  face  Selective  Senice  induc- 
tion.   They  point  out  these  facte: 

ClvllUn  men  pUou  with  thottwnds  of 
hours  of  flying  are  Ineligible  for  eombat  be- 
cause of  logical  reasons  siKh  as  age.  but 
they  are  also  deemed  unfit  for  the  Atr  Trans- 
port Comnuind  If  they  do  not  have  200  hours' 
time  In  planea  of  200  horsepower  or  more. 
Most  of  their  work  has  been  with  power  below 
thla  figure. 

Yet  civilian  gUl  pUoU  are  accepted  for 
training  with  35  hours.  Upon  completing  a 
ei»  months*  flight  training  course  paid  for 
by  the  Army  and  tought  by  a  civilian  con- 
tract flight  school,  the  Waqsa  are  graduated 
with  about  210  hours'  Instruction,  plus  the 


g  ven 


D  en 


s 


coi  tbat. 


original  35  hours  that 
These  graduates  are  then 
denied  men  pilots  with 
flying  time  and  years  of 
The  statement  'hat  all 
sent  out  of  the  country  to 
necessitate  use  of  women 
them  is  sound  logic  as  far 
say.    But  those  thousands 
pilots,  who  are  "Ineligible 
are    also   Ineligible   lor 
argumen    of  replacing  all 
women  appears  Illogical. 

One  major  example  of 
transitional    training   aftei 
been  graduated  from  her  6 
by  the  civilian  flight  scbiol 
tional  flying  Involves  aboul 
Ing  on  heavy  four-motore  3 
ment  or  high-speed  flght 
the  girls  are  given  an  addl 
flight  training  by  regular 
structors,  and  each  hour 
receives  this  training  from 
Army  planes  she   is  takli^ 
combat  pilot.     Why  not 
men  pilots? 

In  addition  to  using 
of  civilian-  pilots,  the  Army 
2  or  3  months  of  cross-cciin 
wltfcln  the  United  States 
pilot  graduates.     They  coUld 
their  navigational  cross- 
and  at  the  same  time  delitrer 
mestlc  ferry  points. 

F\n"thermore.  Army 
combat  areas  could  ferry 
terval    before    their 
their  flight  techniquet  shafp 
strain.     Large  numbers  of 
Ing  made  available  for 
tlons  In  the  United  States 

The  evidence  so  far 
blundered.    The  costly  and 
program  deserves  close 


them  eligible, 
assignments 
thousands  of  hoius 
ei  perlence. 

pUots  wlU  be 

fly  and  therefore 

pilots  to  replace 

It  goes,  airmen 

of  civilian  men 

for  the  A.  T.  C. 

Thus,   the 

vlllan  pilots  with 


Lnefllclency    Is   In 
the    WASP   has 
j2  months'  course 
This  transl- 
100  hours'  train- 
bomber  equip- 
alrcraft.     Thus, 
tional  100  hours  of 
K.  A.  F    pilot  In- 
Ihat  the  girl  pilot 
an  Army  pilot  In 
the  place  of   a 
tftlllze  more  Army 

thfc  present  backlog 

might  well  assign 

try  ferry  flying 

to  its  young  men 

thus  polish  off 

country  techniques 

aircraft  to  do- 


retumlng  from 

planes  In  the  In- 

keeplng 

without  combat 

these  men  are  be- 

dofliestlc  feny  opera- 


flye's 


reass  ignment, 


Unhrersity  Student  > 

Contribul  ion 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


HON.  CARL  TJ  CURTIS 

or   NEBBASfCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Monday.  May 


pec  3le 


tie 


Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr 
ing  In  days  when 
most  seriously.    The 
are  prayerfully  debating 
questionibg  all  known 
the  future  course  of 
The  young  men  and 
are  doing  their  part 
manner. 

I  wish  to  extend  m 
eluding  a  letter  from 
fourth  annual  University 
Intercollegiate    debate 
conference,  which  was 
Nebr.,  on  February  25 
the    resolutions    and 
adopted  at  said  conference 
mnents  are  as  follows: 


u 

Lincoln. 
Ck>ngreaBman  Cams.  T.  CtkxxB, 
Houa*  Office  Buildin 


Dbab  CowcacsBMAM 

and  twenty-flve  studenta 
legea  in  7  States 


lnd(;ates  someone  has 

Impractical  WASP 

sctutlny. 


Robert  H.  Wood 


Make  Their 


ElEMARKS 


RE  >RESENTATIVES 


29.  1944 


Sp  eaker. 


we  are  liv- 

are  thinking 

people  of  America 

.  discussing,  and 

factors  involving 

United  States. 

wpD.en  In  America 

n  an  admirable 


remarks  by  In- 

the  clerk  of  the 

of  Nebraska 

and    dUcussion 

held  at  Lincoln, 

md  26,  1944.  and 

minority    report 

These  doc- 


or  NnaASKA, 
N4t>r.,  May  10.  1944. 


Wcuhinbton.  D.  C. 

Cvnta:  One  hundred 

representing  26  col- 

particlpal  ed  In  the  fourth  an- 


nual University  of  Nebraska  IntercoUeglate 
debate  and  discussion  conference  which  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  on  February  25  and  26.  1844  The 
theme  of  the  conference  was  United  States 
post-war  foreign  policy. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  this  conlerence 
convened  to  consider  a  resolution  drawn  up 
by  a  committee  of  the  participants  In  the 
conference.  This  resolution  was  written  to 
express  the  views  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  resolution  was  considered  In 
division,  amended,  and  adopted.  The  11  dis- 
senting voters  were  granted  their  request  to 
formulate  a  minority  report. 

I  am  enclosing  ihe  majority  resolution  and 
the  minority  report  for  your  consideration. 
We  college  students  feel  that  an  expression 
of  our  opinion  is  our  contribution  In  the 
shaping  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Yours  truly, 

Anne  Wellensiek, 
Clerk  of  the  Assemhlp. 

Whereas  we  desire  international  security 
which  presumes  national  security  through 
cooperation;  and 

Whereas  tariff  barriers,  excessive  repara- 
tions, and  problems  of  rehabilitation  stand 
In  the  way  of  cooperation;  and 

W^hereas  the  preservation  of  freedom  of 
each  nation  Is  requisite  to  International 
security;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  excessive  arma- 
ments makes  International  security  Impos- 
sible: and 

Whereas  an  expression  of  organized  public 
opinion  is  of  influence  in  shaping  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States:  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  delegate*  to  the  fourth 
annual  University  of  Nebraska  intercol' 
legiate   disciission    and   debate   conference: 

First,  that  a  spirit  of  Internationalism  be 
fostered  by  the  United  States; 

Second,  that  there  be  an  elimination  of 
unnecessary  trade  barriers  and  that  there  be 
a  gradual  reduction  of  excessive  trade  ir- 
rlers  to  the  point  at  which  foreign  and 
domestic  goods  are  on  a  competitive  basis; 

Third,  that  an  International  organization 
with  a  nucleus  of  the  United  Nations  be 
established  to  provide  a  system  of  collective 
security  In  which  each  nation  enjoys  that 
amoimt  of  sovereignty  which  is  compatible 
to  an  equal  amount  of  sovereignty  in  all 
other  nations; 

Fourth,  that  the  International  organiza- 
tion should  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  the  world's 
heavy  armaments;    - 

Fifth,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Ck^ngressmen  and  State  legis- 
lators of  the  seven  States  In  which  the  26 
colleges  represented  at  this  Fourth  Annual 
University  of  Nebraska  Intercollegiate  Dis- 
cussion and  Debate  Conference  are  located. 

MiNoarrT  acpotr 

1.  The  minority  groups  proposed  the  dele- 
tion of  the  words  "to  the  point  at  which  for- 
eign and  domestic  goods  are  on  a  competitive 
basis."  in  Resolution  No.  2,  as  It  seems  In- 
expedient to  make  such  a  far-reaching  and 
specific  commitment  without  examining  the 
problem  more  thoroughly 

2.  The  minority  group  opposed  the  adop- 
tion the  fourth  resolution  on  the  grounds 
that  we  should  not  assign  a  monopoly  ol  our 
heavy  armaments  to  an  organization,  the 
extent  of  whose  powers  are  not  defined. 

3.  An  amendment  providing:  None  at 
these  provisions  «hould  be  adopted  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  was  defeated  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  house.  The  reason  given  by 
the  majority  group  for  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment was  that  It  might  be  interpreted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  nullify  the  inter. :  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  resolution.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  nothing  in  the  orig- 
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Inal  resolution  could  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  minority  group 
wishes  to  let  this  proposed  amendment  stand 
on  Its  own  merit. 

4.  With    these    exceptions    the    minority 
group  accepted  the  majority  report. 


Death  Claims  Isaac  Harry,  101,  Veteran 
of  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

or  MISSOtJKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1944 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tur- 
moil of  the  present  war  and  with  the 
memories  of  World  War  No.  1  fresh  in 
our  minds,  let  us  not  forget  the  veterans 
of  that  other  war  among  ourselves — a 
war  that  set  the  record  for  bravery,  valor, 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  for  which 
they  fought  and  bore  greater  and  deeper 
consequences  to  ourselves  than  all  other 
wars. 

On  May  17.  1944,  there  passed  away 
Mr.  Isaac  Harry,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War.  at  the  age  of  101  years.  He  lived  at 
Licking,  Texas  County.  Mo.,  within  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  our  district,  and 
he  wore  that  little  bronze  button  of  the 
order  with  honor  and  credit.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  Confederate  veteran  alive 
today  within  the  district.  Thus  an  era 
of  the  past  history  of  our  country  has 
been  closed,  locally  at  least,  from  all 
human  contact  with  its  actors. 

I  knew  Mr.  Harry  for  many  years  and 
enjoyed  his  friendship,  as  I  have  done 
with  so  many  hundreds  of  wearers  of  the 
blue  and  gray.    I  have  lived  through  a 
period — from  1871  to  now — and  learned 
first   hand   that    aftermath   strife    and 
hatred  in  bitter  form,  in  a  section  of  our 
country  overrun  by  both  sides.    On  one 
side  of  that  fratricidal  conflict  was  my 
father  and  his  brothers,  from  New  York; 
on  the  other  side,  my  mother's  relatives 
from  Kentucky.    I  never  could  love  one 
and  hate  the  other.    I  tried  to  love  both. 
I  knew  one  side  was  right  and  the  other 
wrong.    I  had  to  take  the  side  of  the 
right,  but  extended  forgiving  love  to  the 
wrong.    During  these  years,  I  have  tried 
to  allay  that  feeling,  and  think  I  did,  to 
some  degree,  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  my  life.    Thousands  of  these  good  old 
veteran  friends  knew  my  feeling,  and  ex- 
tended to  me  their  help  to  bind  up  the 
wounds.    To    do    this,    I    have    made 
speeches  to,  and  fraternized  with,  organ- 
izations representing  both  sides.    Now, 
most  of  that  animosity  is  gone.    Only 
now  and  then  does  someone  give  vent  to 
that  ill  feeling  arising  from  this  old  war 
strife.    Only  a  few  scars  remain,  and 
they  have  grown  dim  with  passing  years. 
They  will  wholly  disappear  as  our  wel- 
fare increasingly  binds  up  in  national 
iinity  for  a  common  purpose.    May  all 
t  '^e  evil  outgrowths  of  that  war.  too,  pass 


away,  leaving  us  one  Nation,  one  people, 
and  one  flag. 

So  today  I,  as  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress, on  the  floor  of  this  House,  say  to 
my  old  friend,  the  last  one  I  know  of  that 
grand  galaxy  of  heroes  of  America: 
"Goodbye." 

We  know  their  lives  and  deaths  were 
not  in  vain,  and  our  faith  in  their  work 
gives  us  courage  to  face  the  troubles  of 
our  times  with  the  never-failing  confi- 
dence in  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  and  a 
brighter  day  of  goodness  and  glory  for 
our  country. 

[From  the  Licking  (Mo.)  News) 

DEATH  CLAIMS  ISAAC  HARHT,  101.  VrTDUN  0» 

crviL  wAa 
Death  last  Wednesday  evening  at  6:30 
o'clock  claimed  Texas  County's  oldest  cltlaen. 
Mr.  Isaac  Harry,  age  101.  Mr.  Harry  was  not 
only  our  oldest  citizen,  but  the  last  Civil  War 
veteran  In  this  vicinity.  He  was  also  the  last 
survivor  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  Illinois  Regiment  In  which  he  served  3 
years  dtirlng  the  ClvU  War.  He  fought  In 
many  engagemenU.  Including  the  battles  of 
Chlckamauga.  PerryvlUe,  Ky.,  and  Selma, 
Ala.  In  all  he  was  In  111  engagements  and 
never  received  a  scratch. 

Last  year  In  May  Mr.  Harry  celebrated  his 
one  hundredth  birthday  and  a  great  crowd 
of  neighbors  and  friends  gathered  to  cele- 
brate the  occasion.  This  year  he  was  111  on 
his  birthday  and  could  see  only  a  few  close 
friends.  Through  his  Ulness  his  mind  re- 
mained clear  only  when  under  the  Influence 
of  medicine,  and  he  enjoyed  the  many  cards 
and  greetings  coming  to  him  from  distant 
friends  and  relatives. 

In  the  passing  of  Isaac  Harry  Texaa 
County  has  lost  a  grand  and  notable  citizen. 
Isaac  Harry  was  born  In  Williamsburg, 
Ohio  May  3.  1843.  and  passed  away  at  his 
home  south  of  Licking.  May  17.  1944,  at  the 
age  of  101  years  and  14  days.  When  a  young 
man  he  went  to  Charleston.  111.,  where  during 
the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  Company  A. 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty -third  lUlnoU  In- 
fantry, serving  6  months  on  -oot  then  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  the  Mounted  In- 
fantry. He  was  In  the  service  more  than  3 
years. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Charleston.  111.,  and  later  went  to  Knox 
County.  Mo.,  where  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Kate  Bishop,  November  30,  1870.  To  thla 
union  five  children  were  born:  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Mitchell.  Mrs.  R.  P.  Hlgglns.  Mrs.  O.  C.  Mc- 
Brlde.  W.  F.  Harry,  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Kofahl. 

He  moved- to  Texas  County,  November  14, 
1884.  and  soon  after  bought  the  farm  where 
he  passed  away.  His  wife  preceded  him  In 
death  May  21.  1915. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  hts  going  his  son  W.  F. 
Harry,  with  whom  he  made  his  home,  and 
Mrs.  O.  C.  McBride  of  Licking:  19  grandchil- 
dren. 25  great  grandchildren,  and  2  great, 
great  grandchildren. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  :ie  was  converted 
and  united  with  the  Methodist  Church  where 
he  was  a  member  at  the  time  o;  bis  death. 
On  account  of  hla  age  he  was  not  permitted 
to  attend  church  aervlces  for  several  yeare. 
He  was  loyal  to  hU  home,  country,  and  to 
his  church. 

After  spending  23  winters  In  Florida  he  haa 
been  confined  most  of  the  past  few  yeara  in 
his  home.  Though  having  reached  this  ad- 
vanced age,  he  has  been  patient,  thoughtful, 
and  kind.  Among  his  last  words  were,  "I  am 
101  years  old  and  I  want  to  go  home." 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  Boone 
Creek  Church  Friday  In  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  largest  groups  of  people  ever  assem- 
bled there.  He  was  dressed  In  the  uniform  of 
the  Union  Army— a  splendid  looking  old 
soldier  even  in  death. 

Services  were  In  charge  of  his  pastor.  Re?. 
A.  B.  Garrison,  of  Licking,  assisted  by  Rev. 


Warren  Smith,  pastor  of  Boone  Creek  (%urch. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Sherrod,  of  Licking,  and  Rev.  J.  R. 
Halbrook.  of  Houston.  Mra.  Virginia  Ruth 
Hutcheson  sang  "Death  Is  Only  a  Dream." 

Burial  was  In  Boone  Creek  Cemetery  by 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Harry,  who  died  several  yeara 
ago,  under  direction  of  Smith  &  Ferguson, 
\indertakers. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Coy  Hlgglna,  Leo 
Hlgglns,  Leslie  Kofahl,  and  Elmer  McBride, 
grandsons.  Earl  Self,  husband  of  a  grand- 
daughter; and  Clyde  Green.  Honorary  pall- 
t>earers  were  old-time  friends — J.  8.  King, 
Bert  Thornton.  Webber  Wilson,  C.  W.  Roy. 
E.  C.  Halbert,  and  A.  N.  Hlckle. 


More  About  Proposed  Waste 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pro- 
posing the  WASP  bill  the  Army  Air 
Forces  department  is  proposing  to  shelve 
trained  pilots  and  throw  into  the  discard 
thousands  of  boys  who  were  promised 
positions  and  who  are  now  wp,lking  the 
streets.  This  proposal  is  indefensible 
from  all  angles.  To  give  a  clearer  pic- 
ture I  ask  permission  to  include  a  reso- 
lution, very  enlightening  on  this  subject: 
MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn  ,  March  27.  1944. 
Contained  herein  are  a  list  of  resolutlona 
to  be  presented  for  congressional  Investiga- 
tion by  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the  National 
Aviation  Trades  Association  at  an  authorized 
meeting.  These  resolutions  are  presented  by 
a  representative  group  for  5.000  war  training 
service  flight  Instructors.  Adopted  March  28, 
1944: 
"We  resolve— 

"1.  That  this  statement  to  be  sent  to  the 
White  House  demanding  an  Investigation  as 
to  why  Congress  Is  allowing  the  wasteful  dis- 
position of  5.000  Government  trained  flight 
Instructors  now  engaged  In  teaching  the  pri- 
mary phases  of  flying  to  the  Army  Air  Corps 
cadets.  These  Enlisted  Reserve  pilot  Instruc- 
tors face  activation  as  privates  In  the  Army 
on  a  nonflylng  status  now  that  many  of  the 
Army  elementary  flight  schools  are  closing. 

"2.  That  this  Investigation  demand  to 
know  why  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  Congress  can  subscribe,  to  any  more  ap- 
propriations for  training  additional  pilots 
other  than  cadets  for  the  armed  forces  when 
they  have  available  6.000  skilled  and  experi- 
enced men  who  are  ready  to  serve  on  active 
duty  after  being  trained  for  flying  at  a  coet 
to  the  Government  of  $70,000,000. 

"3.  To  demand  to  know  why  the  Navy  la 
activating  their  enlisted  reserve  Instructors, 
when  the  Navy  schools  cloee.  into  commis- 
sioned and  nonoommlasloned  flying  duty 
commetvBurate  with  their  experience  and 
qualifications,  while  the  Army  Is  not. 

"4.  To  demand  to  know  why  civilian  In- 
structors, draft  deferred  to  train  Army  per- 
sonnel, cannot  make  application  for  commis- 
sion or  rank  commensurate  with  their  ex- 
perience and  qualifications  rather  than  face 
Induction  as  a  private  on  nonflylng  status. 

••5.  To  demand  to  know  why  Congress  can 
justify  their  passage  of  a  bill  which  appro- 
priated $70,000,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
to  have  these  flight  Instructors  trained  by 
War  Training  Service  under  the  ClvUlan  PUol 
Training  Act  of  1939  when  they  are  nam 
willing  to  scuttle  the  training  and  the  ex- 
perience  that    these   instruetor   pUota 
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iiipiMont.  by  placing  these  men  on  nonflylng 
status   simply    because    one    phase    of    the 

Army's  flight  training  U  to  be  discontinued. 

•'8.  To  demand  to  know  why  the  author- 
ities in  Washington  allowed  a  Government 
agency,  such  as  War  Training  Service,  to 
make  promises  of  placement  and  commission 
In  the  armed  services  as  a  result  of  enlisting 
and  taking  their  flight  cotirses  or  serring  as 
an  Instructor  in  their  flight  programs. 

"We  resolve  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  pub- 
lic the  following  facts  pertinent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  situation: 

"1.  That  In  June  1942  there  appeared  in 
the  press  and  on  Uw  radio,  appeals  for  those 
Interested  and  who  could  qualify  to  enlist 
In  the  reserves,  and  to  take  flight  training  to 
qualify  themselves  to  receive  commissions  as 
service  pilots  in  the  armed  forces. 

•a.  That  thousands  of  young  men,  both 
with  and  without  previous  flying  time,  who 
thought  they  were  answering  a  call  by  their 
Government  to  serve  as  a  pilot  in  the  armed 
forces,  signed  up  to  take  what  they  were 
told  was  to  be  6  months  of  flight  training. 
and  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  which 
they  would  be  activated  and  serve  as  service 
pilots. 

"3.  That  after  6  months  of  flight  training, 
upon  Inquiry  these  men  who  had  enlisted 
found  that  they  were  not  being  trained  under 
Army  auspices,  but  that  they  were  being 
trained  by  War  Training  Service  with  appro- 
priations from  the  Civilian  Pilot  Training 
Act  of  1939.  and  that  War  Training  Service 
did  not  have  means,  upon  the  trainees  com- 
pletion of  the  program,  to  put  these  men  in 
active  duty  with  the  Air  Forces 

"4.  That  upon  learning  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  training  program  many  trainees 
made  application  for  active  duty  in  any 
branch  of  the  armed  forces,  which  was  denied 
them  by  both  the  Army  and  the  War  Training 
Service. 

"5.  That  tb«M  trainees  were  encouraged  to 
continue  through  additional  courses  given  by 
War  Training  Service,  and  were  promised 
that  upon  completion  of  these  titc  Army 
would  surely  use  them. 

"9.  That  at  this  time  some  of  the  lest 
docll*  of  these  trainee*  demanded  an  inves- 
tigation of  War  Training  Service,  and  how 
they  could  be  placed  by  them  In  such  a  situa- 
tion as  they  found  themselves.  The  investi- 
gation was  held  in  the  spring  of  1943  in 
Washington  by  a  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Senator  Pat  McCAaaAN.  the 
resulu  of  which  are  now  public  documents  in 
Washington.  These  documents  contain  a 
history  that  shows  management  amotmtlng 
almost  to  a  faros  in  this  matter. 

**7.  That  as  a  result  of  this  investigation 
tt  was  decided  to  limit  the  number  of  courses 
which  the  trainees  would  have  to  complete. 
Those  who  were  near  the  flnal  stages  of 
completing  these  courses  were  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  their  enlisted  reserve  capacity, 
and  were  to  be  paid  $50  per  month,  whereas 
they  were  paid  nothing  before,  and  were,  for 
the  most  part.  In  dire  flnancial  straits. 

"Those  in  the  more  elementary  phases  of 
training  were  put  on  active  duty  as  privates 
In  the  Air  Forces,  while  they  were  allowed  to 
continue  their  training. 

"Advanced  trainees  completing  the  course 
were  assigned  elthet  *s  War  Training  Service 
Instructors  at  one  of  their  many  flight 
scbools,  or  were  rclessed  by  War  Training 
OsiUce  to  answer  a  plea  put  oui,  by  the  Army 
for  flight  instructors.  This  absorbed  many 
of  their  trained  msn. 

"However,  those  who  had  become  activated, 
and  were  in  their  elementary  phasss  of  flight 
training  were  to  continue  on  through  the 
War  Training  Bsrvlos  flight  schools,  and  then 
M  per  plan,  -"ere  to  taks  off  sctlvs  duty,  to  bs 
mads  clvUisDs  af»ln,  to  instruct  at  Army 
schools. 

"It  is  her*  noted  that  this  quirk  of  bslnf 
In  and  out  of  ths  Armj  at  oonvsnlsnos  nsttr 
about    bowevsr,   m   tbs   whols   War 
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Training  Service  flight 
program  blew  up  shortly 

"These  activated  men, 
to  eight  thousand  dollar^ 
them  of  the  taxpayer's 
chaser's  money  to  the 
are  now  doing  duty  in 
they   had   never   recelveji 
flying  training. 

"8.  That  the  Army 
tractisd  with  152  former 
flight  schools  to  train 
branches    the 
which  the  Army  and 
as  an  Important  part  o: 
Ing.     Instructors    for 
furnished  by  War  Traini^ig 
flight  programs. 

"After  11  months  the 
nounce  that  they  would 
at  half  of  these  schools, 
even  more  advanced 
structor     personnel 
pilots,  was  to  be  curtail^ 

"9.  That  the  public 
the  Army  does  not 
on  these  programs  on 
their  Congress,  by  the 
Pilot  Training  Act  of 
the  training  of  approx 
etructors.    whose    flying 
1,500  per  man,  and  an 
•70.000.000.     (These  flgi^ 
rived  at  by  aviation 
those  flgures  brought  tc 
ran  investigation  in  the 

"10.  That  at  the  samp 
passed  a  bill  making 
only  35  flying  hoxm 
and  receive  commlssioni 

"Also   that    their 
Conunittees.  and  o: 
present  administration 
abilities  of  this  countrj 
of  the  war  effort  have 
action  after  this  fact  bai 
them  to  see  that  this 
who  at  a  cost  of  t70.00 
and  bond  purchaser  be 
services  in  a  flying 
be  most  useful.     (We 
as  glider,  artillery, 
connalsssnce.  courier, 
evacuation  of  woundsc  , 
tracking,  and  many 

"11.  That  we  are  fully 
tiata  the  facts  herein 
that  It  will  arouse  the 
lie,  whose  bond 
taxpaytng  help  made 
so  that  they  may  see  to 
has  been  put   before 
nothing  more  than 
rate  witli  their  tralnin  ; 
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Army  and  Navy  an- 
aiscontlnue  training 
uid  that  training  in 
where  the  in- 
enlisted    reserve 
also, 
ibould  know  that  If 
the  Instructors 
flying  status  that 
of  the  Civilian 
has  allowed  for 
5.000  flight  in- 
hours   will    average 
ipendlture  of  nearly 
es  are  estimates  ar- 
editors,  and 
light  In  the  McCar- 
spring  of  1943  ) 
time  Congress  has 
pilots  who  have 
to  take  training 
in  the  armed  forces. 
and    Military 
set  up  by  the 
to  direct  the  skilled 
for  the  furtherance 
failed  to  take  any 
been  pointed  out  to 
of  trained  pilots, 
000  to  the  taxpayer 
placed  in  the  armed 
where  they  would 
to  such  branches 
intelligence,  re- 
carrier,  ferrying, 
target  towing  and 
others.) 
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EXTENSION  O  ?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGOLESWORTH 

or  MASSAC]  lUSETTS 

IN  THX  HOD8X  OF  I  SPRXSXNTATIVKS 

Monday.  Ma  y  15,  1944 

Mr.  WIGOLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  request  of  ]  the  Massachusetts 
FederAtlon  of  Taxpayers  Associations, 
Inc..  I  am  Inserting  oc  ly  of  a  reply  by  tht 
latter  to  the  letter  of  7ommlulo»er  Em- 
merich of  the  Fedeial  Public  KouHnf 
Authority  dated  Mar<  h  80, 1944,  and  ap- 


pearing In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  pages  A1653-A1654. 
The  Federation  states  that  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Emmerich's  letter  was  inserted  in  the 
Record,  it  is  only  fair  that  its  statement 
should  be  inserted  as  well: 
Federal  Detenss  Housino  ih  New  Enclanb 

On  March  23  last,  Herbert  Emmerich. 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  addressed  to  Chairman  Lanham 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  a  letter  purporting  to  be  a 
defense  against  charges  raised  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Taxpayers  Associa- 
tions against  certain  policies  and  practices 
of  his  agency.  These  charges  were  contained 
in  a  memorandum  reproduced  in  the  Con- 
cessional Record  of  March  8. 

Inasmuch  as  Commissioner  Emmerich  has 
informed  Congressman  Lanham  that  the 
charges  contain  "serious  errors  and  distor- 
tions of  fact"  it  seems  necessary  to  examine 
his  current  statements  In  the  light  of  what 
actually  was  charged,  and  in  the  even  more 
important  light  of  conditions  now  apparent 
in  the  field. 

It  shoxild  be  pointed  out  that  whlls  Mr. 
Emmerich  comments  at  length  (seven  pages 
of  typescript)  he  appears  to  make  no  ade- 
quate reply  to  these  speciflc  charges: 

1.  That  defense  housing  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area  was  constructed  in  an  amount  far 
in  excess  of  possible  occupancy  and  often 
over  the  repeated  protests  of  local  public  cfll- 
clals  who  insisted  that  the  projects  were  un- 
necessary. (Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  Holyoke.  Mass.. 
Southbridge.  Mass  ) 

a.  That  slta  selection  was  made  without 
reasonable  attention  to  factors  of  cost,  con- 
venience, desirability  for  construction  pur- 
poses or  with  ordinary  health  and  safety  con- 
siderations m  mind.  (Bath,  Maine;  Groton. 
Conn.:  Weymouth.  Mass.) 

5.  That  unit  costs  were  unconscionably 
high  on  many  projects.  (South  Portland, 
Maine:  Plttsfleld.  Mass  :  Groton.  Conn.) 

4.  That  structural  design  and  equipment 
were  unsulted  to  either  the  climate  or  ths 
needs  of  potentlonal  tenants.  (Plttsfleld, 
Mass.;  Chlcopee,  Mass.;  Bath,  Maine.) 

6.  That  faulty  deblgn  >.-auaed  large  expend- 
itures for  "contract  exwas"  and  change  or- 
ders, particularly  to  protect  against  inherent 
flre  hasards  and  to  provide  adequate  heating 
facilities  after  failure  of  Initial  Installation. 
(South  Portland,  Maine,  and  Groton,  Strat- 
ford, Bridgeport.  Conn.) 

6.  That  F.  P  H.  A.  officials  ignored  and  rs- 
jected  suggestions  for  corrections  in  specifi- 
cations that  were  obviously  needed.  (Wey- 
mouth, Mass.;  Bath.  Maine  ) 

7.  That  no  proper  supervision  of  the  con- 
struction work  was  maintained  by  F.  P  H.  A. 
representatives  with  the  result  that  contract- 
ors Ignored  specifications.  (South  Portland, 
and  Bath.  Itelne;  Groton.  Conn.) 

8.  That  careless,  inexperienced,  or  unlntal- 
Ilgent  borings  and  soil  tests  were  made  by  the 
F.  P.  H.  A.  which  resulted  In  the  needless 
expenditure  o'  many  thotisands  of  dollars. 
(Bath  and  South  Portland.  Maine;  Wey- 
mouth, Mass  ) 

m.   CMMUtlCH'S   DKrXNSI   aiDDLZD 

It  is  not  the  Intention  or  purpose  of  the 
federation  to  make  a  categorical  answer  to 
all  of  the  obvloxisly  Inaccurate  statementa 
of  the  F  P.  H  A.  commissioner.  Ws  fesl  that 
a  few  Instances  of  glaring  mishandling  of 
ths  facta  should  be  sufficient  to  Indlcata  that 
the  reply  must  nut  be  taken  at  face  value. 

Mr.  Emmerich  denies  the  federation  charge 
that  the  cost  of  the  Red  Bank  Vllla|s  project 
In  South  Portland  went  one  and  ons-haU  mtl- 
Uon  dollsra  over  ths  sstlmstsd  cost.  Hs  isys 
the  eomplstsd  Job  cost  only  $1,000,000  mors 
thsn  ths  sstlmstsd  cost.  Hs  gives  a  mumoo- 
Jumbo  of  sllbtss  as  to  why  ths  total  cost 
jumped  $1X)00XK)0.    StUI,  Oaspsr  Ranfsr,  tbe 
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contractor  who  built  the  project,  disagrees 
with  Mr.  Emmerich.  Bdr.  Ranger  supporta 
the  federation's  contention  the  completed 
price  was  one  and  one-half  millions  over  the 
estimated  cost.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Emme- 
rich's figures  that  the  change  orders  cost 
only  $63,000  Instead  of  $200  000  as  claimed 
by  the  federation.  Mr.  Ranger  says  the  fed- 
eration's flgures  are  nearer  the  actual  amount 
spent  If  deviations  from  specifications  not 
considered  as  change  orders  are  listed.  Mr. 
Ranger  should  know  something  about  the 
cost  of  the  project  and  the  cost  of  the  altera- 
tions, whether  changes  or  deviations.  There 
were  actually  106  deviations  and  change  or- 
ders on  this  one  project. 

If  the  federation's  charges  of  F  P.  H.  A. 
Inefficiency  and  waste  were  confined  to  Mas- 
sachusetta  alone,  there  might  be  more  sub- 
stance to  Mr.  Emmerich's  excuses.  But 
when  tbe  charges  of  bureaucratic  blunder- 
ing in  Massachusetts  are  magnified  one  hun- 
dred-fold from  Bath,  Maine,  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  for  that  matter  throughout  the 
entire  country,  then  the  mistakes  encoun- 
tered in  this  commonwealth  are  merely 
typical  of  a  deplorable  situation  that  is 
Nation-wide. 

Mr.  Emmerich  says  (page  2.  par.  2),  "only 
138  accommodations  for  single  persons  in 
temporary  dormitories  have  been  built  in 
Massachusetts."  In  the  Directory  of  Public 
Housing,  published  by  the  F.  P.  H.  A.  and 
giving  all  of  the  public  housing  projecta 
of  New  England  as  of  September  30,  1943. 
the  following  data  appears:  Ayer.  19  dormi- 
tories; Edgartown.  40  dormitories;  Falmouth 
project  19071.  210  dormitories;  project  19072, 
200  dormitories;  project  19087,  144  dormi- 
tories; project  19088,  100  dormltoriee;  project 
19089,  100  dormitories;  Southbridge.  Har- 
rington Hall,  98  dormitories;  total  1087.  It  is 
taken  for  granted,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Em- 
merich is  not  familiar  with  all  of  the  projecta 
and  that  his  Information  comes  from  his 
subordinates,  but  it  U  to  be  hoped  that  his 
other  statementa  on  housing  projecta  are 
more  accurate  and  reliable  than  his  figure  on 
dormitories. 

The  federation,  in  Ite  original  bill  of  par- 
ticulars, demanded  a  cut  In  personnel,  de- 
claring the  pay  roll  was  entirely  too  high. 
Mr.  Emmerich,  in  his  reply,  says  'current  em- 
ployment of  the  region  1  office  is  200."  Still, 
under  date  of  March  4,  1944.  about  the  same 
date  as  Mr.  Emmerich's  reply.  Sumner  K. 
Wiley,  region  1  director,  in  thanking  the 
P.  P.  H.  A.  employees  In  his  district  for  War 
bond  purcha.ses  declared  "561  of  us  partic- 
ipated'  In  the  drive.  Is  Mr.  Emmerich  de- 
liberately attempting  to  mislead  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  is  he  simply  misinformed 
again?  The  first  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  un- 
tenable so  we  must  accept  the  second  to  be 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  same  Public  Housing  directory,  the 
project  at  Curtis  Terrace  in  Chlcopee,  com- 
prising 250  family  unite  at  development  cost 
of  $772,000  (does  this  Include  change  orders?) 
is  listed  as  "permanent  family."  A  foot- 
note states:  '"rhis  site  la  to  be  used  for 
temporary  dwellings  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency."  Did  Mr.  Emmerich  include  this 
three-quarter  of  a  million  dollar  project  as 
a  permanent  or  temporary  project  In  his  com- 
pilations? Was  the  F.  P.  H.  A.  trying  by 
subterfuge  to  classify  these  barracks  type, 
cellarlcss  structures  as  a  permanent  project 
to  be  dumped  on  the  city  of  Chlcopee? 

Mr.  E.nmerlch's  flgures  on  the  Fort  HQl 
project  In  Groton,  Conn.,  are  Illuminating. 
They  prove  more  strongly  than  anything 
could,  except  perhaps  a  view  of  these  shanties. 
the  federation's  charge  of  squandering  and 
blundering  Mr.  Emmerich  states  that  $1.- 
687,807  was  spent  on  sits  Improvemente  on 
•00  scrss.  With  an  evident  attempt  to  show 
that  ths  site  was  put  in  good  shaps  hs  statss 
this  amount  was  nsarJy  $400,000  mors  than 
ths  sstlmstsd  eost  of  $IJM1,030. 


There  are  1,100  demountable  family  dwell- 
ings on  these  300  acres,  or  slightly  more  than 
three  unite  to  an  acre.  Therefore  nearly 
$6,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  spent  to 
Improve  each  acre,  or  approximately  $2.(XK) 
per  family  unit. 

Even  if  no  further  evidence  were  available 
this  example  of  willful,  deliberate  waste 
would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  F.  P.  H.  A. 
What  excuse  does  Mr.  Emmerich  offer  to  the 
charge  of  bltmderlng  site  selections  and 
wasteful  spending  when  it  is  shown  that  it 
cost  nearly  $6,000  to  impaove  an  acre  of  land 
to  bear  three  of  the  cheapest  shacks  Imagin- 
able? Is  this  the  economy  that  Mr.  Em- 
merich speaks  of  when  he  says  on  page  3.  par- 
agraph 3.  "economy  was  a  major  objective 
of  the  F.  P.  H.  A.?"  He  must  have  had  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek  when  he  wrote  that 
statement. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Emmerich  Is 
not  as  equally  frank  In  revealing  some  of  the 
change  order  costs  on  the  New  England  proj- 
ecta. For  instance,  what  is  the  cost  of  chang- 
ing heating  equipment  at  the  Port  Hill  proj- 
ect, after  12  fires  had  brought  orders  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  officials  that  heat- 
ing changes  must  be  made?  Or  the  heating 
changes  at  Stratford.  Conn.?  Or  the  water 
drains  at  Bath.  Maine,  or  Weymouth,  Mass.? 
Or  for  the  106  changes  on  the  Red  Bank. 
South  Portland,  project? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Mr. 
Emmerich  discusses  at  some  length  elevation 
above  sea  level  of  the  PIttafield  project,  he 
carefully  avoids  any  mention  of  ths  inflated 
cost  of  these  dwellings  .  His  reticence  on  this 
touchy  subject  is  readily  understood  when 
It  is  considered  that  the  100  family  unita  of 
prefabricated,  cellarless  buildings  cost,  ac- 
cording to  the  Public  Housing  Directory. 
$519,000.  or  more  than  $5,000  each. 

Mr.  Emmerich  deplores  the  criticism  of 
site  selections,  but  In  this  Instance  the  site 
lmprovementa~'cost  more  than  one-third  of 
the  unit  cost  and  any  builder  will  readily 
admit  such  a  ratio  is  entirely  too  high.  Much 
of  this  high  site  Improvement  cost  Is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  fact  the  project 
is  erected  on  a  solid  ledge.  It  Is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  run 
well  over  $6,000  per  unit,  or  twice  the  average 
cost  per  unit  permitted  by  the  congressional 
(Lanham)  act  setting  up  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority. 

PROJCCTS    menace  LITX    AND   HXALTM 

F.  p.  H.  A.  projecta  In  the  New  England 
region  are  definitely  a  menace  to  the  life  and 
health  of  the  people  who  occupy  these  dwell- 
ings. Flames  have  anuffed  out  buildings  in 
but  a  few  minutes.  Occupants  have  been 
awakened  from  slumber  In  the  dead  of  night 
to  find  their  quarters  ablaze. 

EVIN    LrrTLB    CHIU>aXN    RAVE    PERISHED    IN    THE 
ALL-CONSt;MINa  FLAMES 

One  building  was  destroyed  in  7  minutes 
flat. 

No  less  than  12  fires  have  broken  out  In 
the  Groton.  Conn.,  project. 

Even  Sumner  K.  Wiley,  F.  P.  H.  A.  adminis- 
trator in  region  1.  has  admitted  that  heat- 
ing equipment  In  aome  projecta  was  inade- 
quate. 

Sewage  conditions  In  several  places  have 
become  so  bad  that  local  officials  have  con- 
demned certain  installations  and  threatened 
court  action  unless  the  foul  conditions  were 
remedied. 

In  Bath.  Maine,  on  March  IS.  1944.  two 
young  brothers,  one  5  years  and  the  other 
18  months  old,  were  burned  to  death  in  ths 
F.  P.  H.  A.  project  in  that  city.  Another 
brother  was  rescued  but  died  of  burns  a  few 
days  later,  Ths  beating  equipment  In  thU 
project  has  bssn  crltlctisd  as  improperly 
lnstall«>d. 

On  March  8.  1944.  whlls  ths  bousing  com- 
mittee of  ths  BrMfsport  Chsmbsr  of  Com- 
merce was  ooDdamnlnf  P.  P.  H.  A.  pro)soM 


ha  that  city  flre  broke  out  at  night  at  ths 
Burr  Court  dormitories  and  21  men  occu- 
panta  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  This 
flre  caused  $25,000  damage. 

The  Bridgeport  Post  of  that  date  quotes 
Harold  C.  i?oole.  executive  director  of  the 
Bridgeport  Housing  Authority,  as  saying  that 
the  fire  started  in  the  hot-air  exhaust  duct 
of  the  heating  system  which  became  over- 
heated. "The  fiames  spread  rapidly  through 
the  duct  in  the  false  ceiling  which  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  building."  the  Post 
article  declares.  It  adds:  "Ceilings  and  up- 
per walls  of  the  building  were  almost  com- 
pletely burned,  the  boiler  room  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  front  waiting  room  waa  ex- 
tensively damaged.  When  fire  apparatus  ar- 
rived fiames  filled  all  the  doorways  and  fire- 
men were  forced  to  chop  out  sections  of  the 
building  through  which  to  run  lines  of  hose." 

The  danger  to  the  lives  of  the  occupanta  at 
the  Groton.  Conn.,  project  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  fire -prevention  division  of 
the  Connecticut  State  police  had  to  step  in 
and  order  that  changes  be  made.  The  flues 
were  found  to  be  made  of  asbestos  with  a 
thin  strip  of  wood  at  the  edges,  with  the 
result  that  the  overheated  flues  would  ignite 
the  wood  and  then  the  walls  surrounding  ths 
flues  would  cateh  flre. 

Also,  at  the  suggestion  of  ths  State  police. 
the  F.  P.  H.  A.  has  built  a  flre  station  and 
obtained  some  flre-flghtlng  equipment. 

In  December  1043,  when  winter  had  come 
in  earnest  to  the  snow-capped  Berkahires, 
flre  "of  undetermined  origin. "  as  the  news- 
papers frequently  refer  to  It.  snuffed  out 
one  of  the  100  tiny  F.  P.  H.  A.  "chicken 
coops."  as  they  have  been  referred  to  by 
Pittafleld  city  officials.  In  only  a  few  min- 
utes the  100-unit  project,  which  ooet  nearly 
$6,000  per  unit,  had  been  reduced  to  99. 

In  Stratford  the  heating  equipment  was 
unquestionably  Inadequate  The  furnaces 
were  too  small.  The  fans  were  too  small.  It 
was  decided  to  remove  both  furnaces  and 
fans.  But  where  they  had  been  Installed 
only  recently,  their  sudden  and  early  re- 
moval might  have  provoked  criticism  So  It 
was  decided  by  F.  P.  H.  A.  experts  to  let  the 
furnaces  remain  but  to  Install  larger  fans. 
Now  the  larger  fans  are  pushing  the  heat 
through  so  fast  that  the  larger  furnaces  will 
now  have  to  bs  installed. 

Experience  from  previous  mistakes  snould 
have  demonstrated  to  F.  P.  H,  A.  officials  that 
this  heating  equipment  was  Inadequate.  But 
the  policy  of  the  F.  P.  H,  A.  is  to  Ignore  ob- 
vious speciflcallon  deflcienclee,  to  follow  ths 
blueprlnta  to  the  minutest  detail  and  then 
to  make  changes  to  correct  mistakes.  This 
sort  of  pass-the-buck  program  costa  money. 

Of  further  evidence  of  the  bungling,  waste, 
and  Inefficiency  of  the  F.  P.  H.  A.  Is  needed. 
let  us  take  It  from  the  files  of  the  region 
office.  On  March  7  last  a  memorandum  was 
issued  with  the  subject  matter  entitled: 
"Forecast  of  contracta  to  be  awarded  In 
March." 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  Items  listed: 

Groton:  Project  6141,  fire-damage  repairs, 
$6,300;  project  6013,  fire -protection  altera- 
tions, $15,000;  project  6012,  repairs  to  heat- 
ing equipment,  community  building,  $2,000; 
projects  6011.  0014.  and  6015.  protective  fea- 
tures, insulation  of  flues,  total,  $15,600;  proj- 
ect 6015,  flre-alarm  boxes  and  street  llghta, 
$1,460. 

The  aame  memorandum  has  these  nota- 
tions on  Bath,  Maine,  where  some  of  ths 
dwellings  were  erected  by  F.  P.  H  A.  on  peat 
bogs;  project  17022,  flre  protection,  $4J00; 
project  17038,  regrading,  drainage,  crawl 
space  fill,  surface  roads,  walks  and  parking 
stubs,  $130,000.  Ths  F.  P.  H.  A.  was  spsclfl- 
cally  warned  against  building  on  this  slta 
becaUHS  of  ths  drainage  dlflcultlss,  but  UM 
P.  P.  H.  A.  ssparu  knew  bsttsr. 

Numsrous  itams  srs  lutsd  for  otiMr  lisai 
ing  chanfss  and  instaUation  of  «a««r  drains 
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ttODOghout  the  New  England  area.  Inci- 
dentally there  is  an  item  for  the  erection  at 
a  school  building  at  South  Portland  to  cost 
•S9.000.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
thmm  proposed  expenditures,  which  will  to- 
tal thousands,  are  for  1  month  only,  the 
month  of  March  1944.  Is  It  any  wonder, 
then,  that  the  taxpayers  demand  to  know 
bow  much  has  been  spent  for  other  changes, 
alterations,  and  repairs  of  defects  that  could 
have  been  readily  foreseen  by  the  use  of  a 
little  common  sense? 

Apparently  the  texture  of  Connecticut  soil 
has  the  P.  P  H.  A.  "experts"  stymied.  Again 
ch<»llenging  Mr.  Emmerich's  figures  on  change 
orders,  the  federation  charges  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  have  been  squandered  to 
correct  mwi^  dlipo— 1  difficulties  which  were, 
or  should  iMtw  be«n.  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  apparent  before  the  proj- 
ect* w«r»  atartcd. 

fMaral  oflelals  ran  into  a  tartar  in  the 
peraon  of  Dr  Louis  M.  Allyn,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  Town  of  Oroton,  Conn. 

Dr.  Allyn  found  the  sewage  situation  so 
bad  that  he  ordered  65  of  the  houses  closed 
at  various  times. 

In  some  instances.  Dr.  Allyn  stated,  cess- 
pools and  septic  tanks  were  Installed  at 
level*  above  the  dwellings  they  were  sup- 
posed to  ewlce.  In  one  case  a  tank  was  sunk 
18  feet  in  order  to  get  gravity  flow  from  the 
dwelling  It  served. 

The  Port  Hill  project  consists  of  1,100  two- 
family  one-story  structures.  It  Is  locat»>d  on 
an  old  potato  farm.  This  is  the  spot  Mr. 
Smmerich  admits  cost  11.687.307  to  whip  800 
acres  into  a  site  for  his  shacks. 

According  to  Dr.  Allyn.  the  floors  of  many 
of  these  buildings  warp  d  after  construction 
leaving  spaces  along  the  walls  big  enough  to 
sink  your  foot  into.  In  some  instances  the 
studs  were  not  cut  evenly  with  the  result  that 
the  upper  sldewall  would  stick  out  about  a 
foot  beyond  the  baae  line,  giving  the  buUd- 
Ings  the  appearance  o<  com  cribs  back  on 
the  farm. 

This  is  the  project,  according  to  P.  P.  H.  A. 
flcrtires.  which  coat  the  ta-xpayers  of  the  coun- 
try $8,478,000  for  construction  alone  Only 
Heaven  and  the  P.  P  H.  A.  know  how  much 
more  was  spent  here — and  apparently 
P.  P.  H.  A.  wont  tell,  although  the  federa- 
tion has  asked  for  a  statement  of  change 
order  costs. 

THx  BBiDciPorr  luaco 

The  federation's  accusations  of  excessive 
heating  costs  are  particularly  timely  in  view 
of  the  public  charges  of  •'willful,  extravagant, 
■ad  tncscnaable  P.  P.  H.  A.  spending  and 
waata  of  taxpayers'  money"  made  by  the 
Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  Housing 
Committee.  In  March  this  committee  de- 
manded that  the  National  Housing  Agency 
halt  immediately  the  Installation  of  new 
heating  equipment  In  1,900  dormitory  units 
In  that  city,  including  3  projects  whikh 
had  been  dosed  because  of  lack  of  tenants. 

Most  of  the  complaints  made  public  by  the 
Bridgeport  group  have  a  decidedly  familiar 
ring.  They  reflect,  almost  In  the  same  words, 
the  charges  made  by  the  federation.  These 
charge*  refute,  perhape  even  more  strongly 
than  words  of  ovirs  might,  the  futile  excuses 
of  Mr.  Smmerich.  Let  us  quota  a  few  of  the 
chamber's  accusations: 

These  projects  were  thrust  upon  our  com- 
munity by  Irresponsible  planners  who  Ig- 
nored and  disregarded  the  recommendations 
of  tboee  who  knew  conditions  best  and  had 
th*  interests  of  the  community  and  Nation 
at  heart. 

It  thl*  work  (on  the  heating  system)  Is 
not  Immadlately  stopped  and  the  contract 
I,  It  will  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
loua.  willful,  extravagant,  and  inex- 
cuaable  spending  and  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  as  well  as  additional  incompe- 
tent, blunderli^  mismanagement  on  the  part 
eC  ttM  National  Housing  Agency." 
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Chairman  Arthur 
committee,  in  recalling 
the  construction  of  thes ; 
made    by    the    chamber 
Bridgeport   Manufacture^ 
ofllclals.  and  the  ~     " 
Ity.  declared  that  "in 
the  units  were  all 
also  completely  and 
Two  of  the  projects  have 
doned.  yet  equipment  fo 
roll  Into  the  city. 

-At  this  writing  there 
peries  on  the  siding 
celved  include  love  seats 
pong    table*    and    othei 
Items" 

The  committee 
H.  A.  and  P.  P.  H.  A.  to 
of  which  have  previous! 
federation,  but  to  which 
fully  avoids  making  any 

The  questions  are 

"1.  How  does  It 
mlnistrator   of   the 
Authority.  Mr.  Nathan 
his  company.  Nathan 
furnished    the 
ment — also  the  best 
expensive  in  its  field? 

"2.  Who.  specifically, 
the  man  who  insisted 
tories    In    the   Bridge 
better  jvxlgment  and  oft 
our  local  housing 
mayor  of  Bridgeport, 
thorlty?     We  knew  the 
community  but  our 
datlons  were  completely 

An  Interesting 
teria    equipment    is 
strlcted  material,  which 
able  to  obtain,  began  to 
within   2  days  after  th( 
let  in   Washington   for 
the  dormitories  and  evefi 
tions  for  the  buildings 
Bridgeport    committee 
"Who  was  In  s\}ch  a 
load  this  cafeteria 

Recently  the  federatlo^ 
whether  or  not  bids 
this  cafeteria  equlpmen 
mation  has  yet  been  o 
although  an  interesting 
on  the  subject  In  the  r 
bury.  Assistant 
ich,   to  a  direct  query 
Murray  of  Connecticut. 
Woodbury's  letter  reads 

"The  statement 
contracts  for  cafeteria 
Straus  du  Parquet,  Inc 
Pederal  Public  Housing 
chase  such  equipment 
nomlcal  and  ef&cient 
details  of  this  contrac 
other  contracts,  are,  of 
tiny  by  Members  of 
I  might  add   that  Mr 
had  no  connection  with 
ment  since  January  194 
lishment   of    the 
and  its  constituent,  the 
Ing  Authority." 

Repeated  reading  of 
some  Interesting  con 
sider  one  of  several, 
in  such  a  hurry  to  diunp 
Bridgeport  that  it  coul  I 
project   for  which  the 
tended  could  even  be 
necessary  to  buy  this 
hurry  only  to  store  it  at 
and  then  leave  it  Idle 
abandoned  dormitory 
preeuiaably  purchased 

Let's  have  the  answen 
Smmerich. 
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of  the  chamber's 

protests  against 

projects  had  been 

of    commerce,    the 

Association,   city 

Housing  Author- 

of  these  protests, 

at  great  cost — 

outfitted. 

already  been  aban- 

them  continues  to 


answers  from  N. 
two  questions,  both 
been  asked  by  the 
Mr.  Emmerich  care- 
reference. 
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very    properly    asks : 

as  all  that  to  im- 
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equl  iment?" 


attempted  to  learn 
been  called  for  on 
No  definite  Infor- 
biained  on  the  matter 
sidelight  Is  thrown 
of  Coleman  Wood- 
Administrator  to  Mr.  Emmer- 
from  State  senator 
A  paragraph  In  Mr. 


questions   the  award   of 

e  iiuipment  to  Nathan 

The  policy  of  the 

Authority  Is  to  ptu-- 

from  the  most  eco- 

of  supply.    The 

as  well  as  of  any 

»urse,  open  to  scru- 

at  any  time. 

Nathan   Straus   has 

the  Federal  Govem- 
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Hoiislng   Agency 
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he  paragraph  breeds 
but  let  us  con- 
was  the  F.  P.  H  A. 
this  equipment  into 
not  wait  until  the 
equipment   was  in- 
dtarted.     Why  was  It 
equipment  In  such  a 
Government  expense 
and  unused  In  the 
p^Jects  which  It  was 
serve? 
to  these  queries  Mr. 
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THOSS    VACAKCH8    AGAIM 

The  Federation  reiterates  its  charge  that 
temporary  war  housing  was  not  needed  In 
Massachusetts.  Mr  Emmerich  states  that  on 
January  31.  1944.  90.4  percent  of  the  war 
housing  famUy  units  built  by  the  P.  P.  H.  A. 
In  Massachusetts  were  occupied,  but  fails  to 
differentiate  between  permanent  and  tem- 
porary family  units.  In  his  tenancy  figures, 
undoubtedly  because  the  temporary  family 
occupancy  picture  Is  so  blurred  with  -vacan- 
cies 

There  are  five  temporary  family  unit  proj- 
ects in  Massachusetts:  Victory  Hill,  Plttsfield; 
Chestnut  Heights.  Southbrldge;  Curtis  Ter- 
race, Chlcopee;  Liberty  Park,  Holyoke;  and 
Rlvervlew  Apartments.  Springfield. 

On  April  1,  which  in  some  cases  Is  fully 
a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  project, 
these  occupancies  were  reported:  Victory 
Hill,  40  xmits  occupied,  69  vacant,  one  de- 
stroyed by  fire;  Chestnut  Heights.  8  imiU  oc- 
cupied, 72  vacant:  Curtis  Terrace,  46  oc- 
cupied, 204  vacant:  Liberty  Park,  9  occupied, 
35  vacant;  Rlvervlew  Apartments,  75  occu- 
pied, 117  vacant. 

This  means  that  of  666  P.  P.  H.  A.  tem- 
porary family  units  constructed  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 487  are  vacant  and  only  178  oc- 
cupied as  of  April  1  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  time  ago  they  were  thrown  open  to 
the  general  public.  How  does  this  reconcile 
with  Mr.  Emmerich's  occupancy  figures? 

WHAT   PUCS    BXTaXAUCBACTT 

The  cost  of  these  temporary  projects  ac- 
cording to  the  P.  P.  H  A  Housing  Directory 
Is  as  follows:  Victory  HUl.  100  units,  9519.000; 
Chestnut  Heights,  80  units.  $203,000;  Curtis 
Terrace,  250  units,  $772,000;  Liberty  Park,  44 
units,  $137,000,  and  Rlvervlew  Apartments, 
192  units,  $610,000.  total,  $2,241,000. 

In  connection  with  the  River  wew  Apart- 
ments It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of 
these  192  units  are  the  "zero"  type,  so-called 
by  the  F.  P  H  A.  because  the  bedroom,  liv- 
ing -oom,  and  kitchen  are  all  Jiist  one  room, 
and  not  big  at  that. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  these 
costs  are  costs  as  of  September  30,  1943,  and 
do  not  Include  the  additional  expenses  in- 
curred since  that  date  In  Improvement*, 
changes,  and  "deviations" — the  secret  which 
the  F.  P  H.  A.  so  zealously  guards. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  M.  Carmody 
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HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OP  MXW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29,  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  *lie  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  M.  Carmody, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  be- 
fore the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  Maritime  Day,  May  22,  1944: 

The  occasion  of  this  visit  to  St.  Louis  Is 
twofold — first,  to  give  account  of  our  stew- 
ardship to  the  people  who,  through  their 
representatives  In  the  Congress,  created  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  and, 
second,  to  solicit  the  advice  and  aid  of  the 
citizens  of  this  great  Mississippi  Valley  area 
In  the  solution  of  special  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  creation  and 
disposition  of  a  wartime  fleet  of  cargo  shipa 
and  naval  auxiliaries.  Many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  Nation's  maritime  history. 
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The  story  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Commodore 
Barry  and  other  early  American  ship  mas- 
ters Is  fresh  in  our  minds  We  have  read 
with  quickened  pulse  the  exploits  of  the 
traders  in  Colonial  days  who  brought  sugar 
and  molasses  and  rum  and  other  tropical 
products  under  sail  from  the  islands  In  the 
Caribbean  to  Boston  and  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. Here  were  stout  ships  and  stout 
men  and  enterprising  traders  And  then 
there  were  the  famous  American  clipper  ships. 
I  wish  we  had  time  to  review  their  exploits — 
their  very  names  command  attention — Bald 
Eagle,  launched  In  Boston  In  1852.  rounded 
the  Horn  to  San  Francisco  in  107  days. 
Witchcraft,  Southern  Cross.  High-Flyer, 
Golden  West,  Fearless.  Starlight,  and  Grace 
Darling  are  some  of  the  names  the  staid  old 
men  of  the  1860  s  gave  their  ships  The 
Flying  Cloud  made  374  nautical  miles  on  her 
best  day  on  her  way  to  Hongkong. 

This  Is  Maritime  EJay.  so  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  to  commemorate  the  sailing  this 
day  125  years  ago  of  the  steamship  Savannah 
from  Savannah.  Oa.,  to  Liverpool,  England, 
the  first  steamer  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  Is 
well.  I  think,  that  we  pause  to  take  stock 
of  our  maritime  status  because  our  progress 
has  been  neither  regular  or  stable  nor  In 
step  with  our  general  economy.  It  has  been 
discouraglngly  and  sometimes  embarrass- 
ingly tineven.  For  Instance,  World  War  No.  1 
caught  us  wholly  unprepared  to  move  men 
and  materials  In  our  own  ships.  We  rushed 
Into  a  hastily  conceived  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. 

The  result  Is  history;  a  huge  shipyard, 
cargo  ships  delivered  after  the  armistice,  laid 
up  in  fresh  water  and  later  either  dumped 
on  the  market  at  a  fraction  of  their  cost  or 
broken  up  for  scrap.  Oood  men  and  good 
minds  applied  themselves  for  the  next  16 
years  or  more  to  the  problem  of  creating  an 
American  merchant  marine  consistent  with 
the  responsibilities  the  United  States  had 
assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  prestige  Inhe.ent  in  the  wholesome  dis- 
charge of  those  responsibilities.  Many  com- 
plex problems  were  involved  In  this  search 
for  a  workable  plan  for  an  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Among  them  was  the  degree 
to  which  shipbuilding  itself  could  be  devel- 
oped as  a  reasonably  stable  Industry  here  at 
home.  There  was  the  question,  too,  of 
whether  the  admittedly  miserable  conditions 
under  which  merchant  seamen  lived  and 
worked  could  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a 
living  wage,  sanitary  and  reasonably  com- 
fortable living  quarters,  and  tolerable  work- 
ing conditions.  Many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  report  made  by  the  then  Senator 
and  now  Mr.  Justice  Black  and  Postmaster 
General  Farley  and  the  congressional  hear- 
ings which  followed  In  1933  and  1934  and 
which  resulted  In  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress,  In  which  he  said: 

"In  the  event  of  a  major  war  In  which  the 
United  States  is  not  Involved,  our  commerce. 
In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  American 
merchant  marine,  might  End  itself  seriously 
crippled  because  of  its  inability  to  secure 
bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  foreign  trade. 

"In  the  event  of  a  war  in  which  the  United 
States  Itself  might  be  engaged,  American 
flag  ships  are  obviously  needed  not  only  for 
naval  auxiliaries  but  also  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  reasonable  and  necessary  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  other  nations.  We 
shoxild  remember  lessons  learned  In  the  last 

war." 

The  Congress  passed  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  Briefly,  this  act  provided  for  the 
consuuction  differential  and  the  operating 
differential  recommended  by  the  President. 
It  provided,  also,  lor  a  domestic  shipbuilding 
program  of  50  ships  per  year  for  10  years,  or  a 
total  of  600  new  modern  shlpe. 

There  Is  no  mystery  about  the  need  for 
thaee  differentials.  They  are  understood  In 
every  port  In  the  world.    Every  shipper  la 
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aware  of  them.  The  first  task  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  clear  away  the  debris  that  had 
accumulated  since  World  War  No.  1.  reorgan- 
ize services  on  a  sound  basis,  and  get  new 
ships  designed  for  a  revitallBed  American 
Merchant  Marine. 

So  much  for  history,  but  what  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  futiire?  Before  the  10-year  pro- 
gram had  got  under  full  head,  the  war  In 
Europe  broke  out.  This  Immediately  In- 
creased the  demand  for  ships.  Shipbuilding 
capacity  was  pitifully  Inadequate.  What 
took  place  by  way  of  expansion  Is  best  told 
by  this  simple  tabulation  of  ships  built  from 
1038  to  date: 
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The  schedule  tat  1944  calls  for  20.000.000 
dead -weight  tons.  It  will  be  exceeded  If 
needed  The  story  of  this  tremendous  in- 
crease In  ahlp  production  is  one  of  the  great 
romances  of  the  war.  Nothing  like  it  was 
ever  done  before.  Almost  the  total  capacity 
of  the  few  established  yards  was  taken  Im- 
mediately by  the  Navy.  A  few  old  yards, 
chiefly  tanker  yards,  were  expanded  3  to  6 
times.  New  Maritime  Commission  yards  were 
built  in  strategic  locations  on  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  coasts  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  Men  and  women— nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  women— many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  shipyard  or  a  ahlp  were  re- 
cruited Training  courses  were  established  In 
the  yards  and  sometimes  in  vocational  schools 
In  cooperation  with  local  school  officials. 
New  houses  were  built,  nearly  60,000  of 
them  for  shipyard  workers  alone;  new 
schools,  new  fire  houses,  dormitories,  res- 
taurants, and  even  stores.  Shipyards  worked 
24  houre  a  day,  7  days  a  week;  700,000  work- 
men and  work  women  and  their  families 
brought  together  swiftly  In  a  few  areas  made 
Immediate  heavy  demands  on  community 
facilities,  private  and  public.  Transportation 
became  a  desperate  problem  Ferry  boats 
were  bought  or  leased  and  new  slip.,  built. 
Several  miles  of  streetcar  or  railroad  track 
were  built,  and  cars  bought  and  rehabilitated 
for  immediate  use.  Busses  were  bought  and 
frequently  leased  to  local  operators  to  sup- 
plement services  totally  madequate  to  the 
driving  needs  of  so  dynamic  a  production 
program. 

Simultaneous  with  this  development,  other 
activities  had  to  be  greatly  expanded.  Men 
and  women  alone  do  not  build  ships  or  sail 
them.  Millions  of  tons  of  materials  of  all 
sorts  mxist  be  processed  from  the  raw  state  to 
finished  pieces.  More  than  7,500  manufactur- 
ers in  almost  every  State  In  the  Union  proc- 
essed and  shipped  parts  to  Maritime  Commis- 
sion shipyards. 

St.  Louis  Itself  and  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  contributed 
heavily  to  this  essential  production.  To  do 
this  they,  too,  built  new  plants  or  added  to 
old  ones,  bought  new  machinery,  employed 
new  people,  and  had  all  the  training,  hotising. 
and  transportation  problems  the  shipyards 
had.  Tonnage  of  materials  handled  by  the 
railroads  has  been  unprecedented.  Otir 
freight  bill  alone  Is  in  excess  of  $130,000,000 
per  year.  The  Maritime  Commission  pays 
or  reimburses  contractors  for  paying  tie,- 
000.000  per  year  for  electric  power. 

That  none  of  these  services  has  broken 
down  under  continuous  severe  strains  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  tribute  to  the  initiative  and 
energy  and  "stlcktoltlveness"  of  workers  and 


managers  alike  In  every  ofllce.  shop,  trans- 
portation system,  power  house,  and  shipyard 
over  the  land.  Through  rain  and  sleet  and 
snow,  through  heat  of  day  and  dark  of  night, 
they  got  to  the  Job  and  did  It. 

Less  has  been  said  about  the  men  who 
man  these  ships  and  the  schools  in  which 
they  are  trained  than  about  the  production 
In  our  shipyards.  This  Is  natural  Large- 
scale  production  Is  spectacular:  education  or 
training,  even  the  Intensive  procedure  devel- 
oped to  meet  special  war  needs,  is  Just  a 
tough  grind.  To  man  the  merchant  marine 
fieet  for  war  purpoees  several  fine  new  schools 
have  been  built  In  strategic  places  on  the  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf. 

I  am  stire  you  will  be  Interested  In  thla 
list  of  schools,  a  brief  description  of  the  func- 
tion of  each,  their  capacity,  and  the  number 
of  students  they  have  prepared  for  service 
to  date. 

Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps:  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Kings 
Point,  N.  Y  Basic  training  schools:  Pass 
Christian.  Miss  ,  and  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

State  maritime  academies  (for  oAoers) : 
Castlne,  Maine;  Hyannls,  Mass.;  Port  Sehtiy- 
ler,  N.  T.;  Philadelphia.  Pa  ;  VaJleJo.  f^llf 

Maritime  Service  (officer  schools) :  Alameda. 
Calif.;  Port  Trumbull.  New  London,  Conn 
Apprentice  seamen  training  stations:  Avaloiv 
Calif.;  Hoffman  Island.  N.  Y.;  Sheepshead 
Bay,  N  Y  ;  St  Petersburg.  Pla.  Radio  tchool: 
Gallups  Island.  Mass. 
There  are  seven  training  ships 
In  1943  the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
graduated  a  total  of  1.161  ycting  men  as 
ships'  officers.  More  than  half  came  from 
4  States  In  whldj  maritime  activities  are 
traditional— New  York.  California.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts.  Yet.  the  SUtes  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin  contributed  a  tenth  of 
the  total  of  the  men  who  graduated  from  the 
academy  last  year  into  command  of  our 
merchant  vessels. 

The  Maritime  Service,  a  well-Integrated 
organization  that  runs  the  gamut  of  training 
from  apprentice  seamen  to  candidates  for 
ships'  officers  had  more  than  42  000  in  its 
varloxis  courses  last  year.  Almost  a  fourth 
of  them  came  from  the  Mississippi  Valley 
area.  Illinois  furnished  2,100,  Missouri,  1.500; 
Mississippi.  1,600;  Mirvnesota,  1.400;  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  sent 
hundreds,  and  7  other  SUtes  made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  10,000  Midwest  boys  who 
underwent  Maritime  Service  training  last 
year. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  In  addition  to  the 
men  who  normally  follow  the  sea,  men  re- 
cruited by  the  Recruitment  and  Manning  Or- 
ganization of  W.  S.  A.  and  through  the  spe- 
cial effort*  of  the  various  maritime  unions 
who  share  the  responsibility  for  recruiting 
and  training  men  for  the  sea. 

There  is  scarcely  a  community  in  the 
Middle  West  that  Is  not  represented  some- 
where on  the  high  seas  and  to  the  war  porta  , 
of  the  world  by  these  men  and  boys,  products 
of  local  schools  and  shops.  They  have  a 
front  seat  in  the  great  drama,  Rebuilding 
a  World.  They  have  a  front  seat  but  they 
are  paying  front-seat  prices — a  tough  train- 
ing course  that  demands  the  best  they  possess 
in  physical  and  mental  equipment  to  undergo 
a  vigorous  life  at  sea  under  discipline  new 
and  strange  to  many  of  them,  and  danger— 
ever  present  danger— in  almost  every  area 
Into  which  they  travel.  Loeses  have  been 
high  among  nwrchant  seamen.  Rescued 
men  have  suffered  untold  hardships  but  they 
go  back  Many  have  been  decorated,  men 
and  officers  alike,  with  the  Merchant  Marine 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  some  of  them 
poethimiotisly.  In  any  consideration  of  the 
future  of  our  American  merchant  marine, 
they  must  be  kept  in  mind.  They  represent 
a  trained  body  of  sklUed  craftsmen — citizens 
who  still  have  the  feel  of  their  taometowa 
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In  their  blood  but  now  know  world  trade 
Inn—  and  something  of  the  customs  and  the 
taste*  ot  far-fliing  peoples  ol  the  earth. 

We  come  now  to  a  disposition  of  this  new 
fleet.  The  war  is  not  over.  Some  of  the  bit- 
terest fighting  lies  ahead.  While  we  concen- 
ttate  on  making  every  ship  available  for  im- 
mediate crucial  needs,  we  ask  those  of  you 
who  have  responslbUlty  for  determining  the 
flow  of  commerce  to  give  thought  to  the 
problem  This  program  as  already  executed 
and  projected  through  June  30,  1945.  repre- 
■enU  an  investment  of  approximately  tlS.- 
000  000.000  When  I  tried,  a  few  days  ago.  to 
get  some  idea  of  what  »18,000,000.000  means 
m  terms  of  something  an  ordinary  business 
man  like  myself  can  understand.  I  discovered, 
for  instance,  that  the  cost  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  Is  estimated  at  seventy-flve  to  one 
hundred  mlUlon  dollars.  The  United  States 
Government  waa  60  years  old  before  Its  ex- 
penditures passed  the  biUlon-dollar  mark  in 
1S4B.  Th^  Treasury  laya  that  as  of  June  30, 
1847.  the  figure  was  iWe,161,758. 

The  gross  public  debt  in  1918  was  »12,- 
243,628.719.  The  gross  public  debt  In  1927 
was  $18,510,174,276.  Eighteen  billion  dollars 
win  clothe  and  feed  40.000.000  soldiers  for 
1  yeai.  In  leas  than  3  years  we  will  have 
spent  for  ships,  for  facilities,  and  for  what  It 
takes  to  operate  them  an  amovmt  equivalent 
to  the  total  gross  public  debt  In  1927.  It  Is 
for  this  that  five  men  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  be 
members  of  the  Maritime  Commission  are 
responsible  as  trtiateea.  Do  you  wonder  that 
we  ask  you  to  put  your  minds  to  this  task 
with  us7 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  responsi- 
bility for  this  huge  investment  was  better 
said  a  few  days  ago  by  a  soldier  in  Charlotte. 
N.  C ,  when  he  parked  a  Jeep  beside  a  park- 
ing meter.  A  bystander  said.  "Better  put  a 
nickel  in  the  meter,  soldier."  With  some 
asperity  the  soldier  replied,  "You  put  a  nickel 
in.  mister.  It  belongs  to  you  as  much  as  to 
me."  Tes,  Jeeps,  and  guns,  and  bombers,  and 
fighting  planes,  and  ahlps  all  belong  to  you 
and  to  me.  We  pay  for  them  when  we  pay 
our  Income  taxes  or  when  we  buy  a  package 
of  cigarettes  or  a  bottle  of  wine  or  theater 
as  baseball  tickets.  We  pay  for  them  when 
we  buy  a  War  bond  or  a  War  stamp  They 
serve  special  war  pxirposes.  Some  of  them 
will  have  peacetime  usefulness.  Some  ships 
will;  many  will  not.  They  are  good  ships. 
They  will  have  done  their  Job  as  the  guns  and 
tanks  and  Jeeps  will  have  dene  theirs. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  however,  we  have 
the  choice.  It  seems  to  me,  of  attempting 
to  force  the  use  of  these  ships  built  for  special 
war  purposes  Into  peace-time  competition 
for  the  sake  of  having  the  largest  merchant 
fleet  afloat,  or  of  taking  our  place  In  the 
new  world  of  commerce  with  the  best  mer- 
chant fleet  on  the  high  sea  on  a  quality 
basis.  Is  It  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  em- 
phasise quality:  quality  of  service;  quality 
•  of  ships — modern  in  design  and  speed?  Do 
not  misunderstand  me;  we  have  such  ships 
and  laor*  •»  now  on  the  shipways.  These 
are  the  ships  that  we  think  you  will  want  us 
to  retain.  This  means  a  tonnage  of  ten  to 
twelve  million  tons— approximately  what  we 
had  before  the  war  but  Infinitely  better  and 
more  effective  because  it  will  be  modem. 

It  Is  estimated  that  this  fleet  will  carry 
what  is  generally  considered  to  be  our  fair 
share  of  our  foreign  commerce,  50  percent  of 
the  total.  These  ships  belong  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  paid  for  them.  We  want 
to  sell  them.  We  want  to  sell  them  to  Amer- 
ican operators.  We  want  to  sell  them  at  a 
price  that  is  fair  to  you  who  paid  for  them, 
taking  into  account  an  appropriate  write-off 
for  war  service,  and  at  a  price  that  will  en- 
able a  prudent  and  competent  operator  to 
render  adequate  service  and  make  a  proflt. 
If  there  be  those  among  you  who  see  a  way 
to   use   20,000,000   or  even    10,000,000   addi- 


tional tons  on  an  economical  y 
we  will  be  pleased  and  relieve  1 
gestions  because  the  figures  I  i 
are  tentative  and  subject  to  change 
ing  on  the  length  of  the  war 
of  the  peace  terms. 

I  wonder  if  I  may  close  by 
graph  from  an  address  made 
Kennedy,    first   Chairman    of 
Commission,  on  an  occasion 

"The   American   Merchant 
own  flesh  and  blood,  our  ow  i 
own  ships,  and  our  own  n 
It  with  the  pride,  the  enthusiasm 
patronage  that  other  nations 
financially  give  to  their  own 
come  when  we  turn  our 
genius  and  enterprise? 
an  emphatic  ■>iol'     No  Amerttan 
than  give  It  his  wholehearted 


sound  basis, 
to  have  svig- 

lave  given  you 
depend- 

iUd  the  nat\u-e 


bat  E 


<  uotlng  a  para- 

by  lUi-  Joseph 

the   Maritime 

iilmilar  to  this. 

Marine   is  our 

treasure,  ovir 

Get  behind 

and  the 

^otionally  and 

Has  the  time 

on  American 

has  given 

can  do  less 

support." 


Com  ress 


Gannett-Petten^ll  Political  Action 
Committee 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  Pi  TMAN 


or  TXxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Monday.  May  29, 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportuni  ;y  to  pay  trib- 
ute at  this  time  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Stat*  of  Ohio. 

As  was  the  case  In  Louis  ana  Just  a  few 
days  ago,  so  ran  the  pattern  in  Ohio 
during  the  last  and  nine  y 
of  the  general  assembly  ol 

The  Gannett-Pettengil  -  .   _     _ 

quietly  sold  their  propos  d  twenty-sec- 
ond amendment  to  the  [United  States 
Constitution  to  the  upper  body  of  that 
assembly.  The  senate.  <|n  sponsorship 
of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Portage  J  passed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.   ISl   endorsing   a 


REPR]  SENTATTVES 


1944 


-fifth  session 
that  State. 
Rumely  gang 


,  to  limit  taxes 
and  gifts  to  25 


constitutional  amendmen 
on  incomes,  inheritances, 
percent. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  48,  the 
companion  bill,  was  intnduced  by  Mr. 


Van  Aken,  but  fortunate 


y  the  measure 


died  in  taxation  committ  «  of  the  house 
to  whose  members  I  pay  special  tribute. 


rr  WAS  A  SNXAKINO 


The  following  letter 
ceived    from    the 
Rasey,  the  alert  chairmar 
representative  of  the  Ohlp 
tive  Board  of  the 
road  Trainmen,  gives  thi; 
detail.    Note  that  Mr 
stands  the  insidious 
methods  of  this  dangeroufe 


Hone  rable 


Rasey 


says: 

It  was  a  sneaking  affair  i|ntll 
the  house  and  It  was  called 
In  the  last  2  weeks  of  the  session 


Let  no  man  think  tha 
Fascist-minded    group, 
Committee  for  Constltdtional 
ment,  are  to  be  taken  ligt  tly 
underestimate  the  persist  ence 
American  organization  \lth 
backers  and  others  wh<ise 


AlTAn 


have  just  re- 
William 
and  legislative 
State  Legisla- 
Broth^rhood  of  Rail- 
story  in  some 
also  under- 
imderground 
gang  when  he 


It  arrived  in 
to  our  attention 


eflforts  of  this 
this    so-called 
Govern - 
Let  us  not 
of  this  un- 
its wealthy 
pocketbooks 


have  been  appealed  to  because  of  the 
lure  of  more  wealth  for  the  wealthy  even 
if  such  means  less  for  the  white-collar 
worker  and  the  laboring  man.  We  must 
be  eternally  vigilant  or  their  effort  will 
succeed  and  we  will  be  hopeless  to  com- 
bat it  when  it  reaches  the  Congress  under 
the  plan  they  are  now  following. 

Attached  herewith  is  Mr.  Rasey's  letter, 
above  referred  to: 

Ohio  State  Ligislativi  Boahd, 
Brotherhood  or  Radlboad  Trainmen, 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  May  24. 1944. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Congressman,  State  of  Texas, 
Congressional  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  Recently  I  noted  In 
the  labor  paper.  Issue  of  May  20.  your  state- 
ment regarding  the  lobby  seeking  to  cut  taxes 
of  the  rich.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would 
send  me  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
date  you  made  these  statements.  If  it  Is  not 
asking  too  much  I  would  like  two  or  three 
copies.  If,  by  chance,  you  would  have  copies 
of  your  speech  printed  I  would  like  several 
copies  of  that  also. 

I  am  enclosing  you  copy  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  19  that  was  Introduced  during  the 
ninety-fifth  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  and  passed  In  the  senate  with  slight 
opposition.  It  was  sponsored  by  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Portage,  one  of  the  most  reactionary  sena- 
tors. House  Joint  Resolution  48,  also  en- 
closed, was  sponsored  In  the  house  by  Mr. 
Van  Aken,  one  of  the  outstanding  antllabor 
members  of  the  house.  It  was  a  sneaking 
affair  until  it  arrived  in  the  house  and  it 
was  called  to  our  attention  in  the  last  2  weeks 
of  the  session.  It  died  In  the  house  taxation 
committee.  But  they  were  not  able  to  get 
It  across  during  the  ninety-fifth  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  and  we  assure  you  It 
will  not  go  across  In  the  ninety-sixth  session 
as  we  are  now  preparing  ourselves  to  combat 
this  type  of  bill. 

Thanking  3rou  In  advance  and  with  best 
wishes.  I  beg  to  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 

WnxiAM  Rasit, 
Chairman  and  Legislative  Represent- 
ative,   Brotherhood    of    Railroad 
Trainmen. 

I  am  also  inserting  an  editorial  and  a 
letter  to  the  Altoona  Tribune  which  are 
self-explanatory: 

(From  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  May  19, 
1944] 

PATMAN  WARNS  CONGRESS 

It  is  good  to  see  that  Congress  has  been 
warned  in  vigorous  terms  by  Representative 
Wright  Patman  against  the  proposed  twen- 
ty-second amendment,  allegedly  supported 
by  Mr.  Prank  Gannett's  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government  •  •  •  and  which 
seems  to  be  anything  but  that.  Just  what  it 
Is,  even  the  literature  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Gannett  is  very  vague  about. 

But  the  alarming  thing,  which  Mr.  Patman 
called  to  the  attention  of  a  rather  surprised 
Congress,  is  that  approval  of  this  proposed 
amendment  has  been  sneaked  through  16  of 
our  State  legislatures. 

And  under  article  5  of  the  Constitution  if 
36  of  our  States  express  their  approval  of 
this  program  through  their  legislatures,  as 
Mr.  Patman  says,  the  Congress  has  no  re- 
course but  to  act  on  the  amendment's  rati- 
fication. 

Says  Mr.  Patman:  "The  true  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  a  little  group  of  greedy  men 
who  place  love  of  personal  gain  above  love  of 
their  country's  best  Interests  are  sponsoring 
this  vicious  program." 

The  proposal,  called  the  "millionaire's 
amendment,"  would  place  a  25-percent  limit 
on  all  Federal  taxes. 
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The  Congressman  from  Texas  says,  "As  far 
as  Mr.  Gannett  is  concerned,  he  is  advocat- 
ing a  very  damaging  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  That  amend- 
ment. If  passed,  would  restrict  even  Inherit- 
ance taxes  to  25  percent;  all  gift  taxes,  estate 
taxes,  incomes,  corporate  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual, would  be  limited  to  26  percent.  That 
means  we  would  never  pay  off  the  war  debt; 
we  would  never  be  able  to  pay  more  than  the 
carrying  charges 

"That  means  that  small  business  would  t>e 
destroyed,  because  big  business  could  keep  so 
much  of  Its  profits  that  It  would  run  all  small 
business  out  of  existence 

"It  would  mean  there  would  be  no  aid  to 
veterans.  The  veterans'  aid  laws  now  on  the 
books  would  have  to  be  repealed.  There 
would  be  no  aid  to  our  servicemen.  There 
would  be  no  social-security  benefits.  We 
would  only  have  enough  money  to  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  and  the  rtmnlng 
expenses  of  the  Government  " 

And  more  than  that.  It  would  be  the  most 
unfair  proposition  ever  inflicted  upon  the 
American  people  For  under  the  25-percent 
limitation,  the  rich  man's  taxes,  now  much 
more  than  that,  would  be  reduced  and  the 
poor  man's  taxes,  now  less  than  that,  would 
be  Increased.  It  would  mean  inevitably  that 
the  rich  would  get  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 

On  what  excuse  and  through  what  expla- 
nations this  amendment  was  given  approval 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  we  should 
like  to  know,  and  we  think  the  people  of  this 
Commonwealth  are  entitled  to  know  Cer- 
tainly, there  was  little  If  anything  said  about 
it  when  the  action  took  place  about  a  year 
ago  And  certainly  there  are  few  Pennsyl- 
vanlans  who  know  anything  about  It. 

jProm  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  May  19. 
19441 

EAPS  GANNETT  AND  TAX  PLAN  IN  OPEN  LZTTEB 

Mr.  Frank  Gannett:  I  have  read  your 
book.  Organized  Leadership.  Your  reference 
to  a  pseudonymous  book.  The  results  when 
your  bill  reached  the  floor  Your  request: 
"Dont  blame  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors for  not  doing  a  better  Job  today."  We 
hope  no  Congressman  or  Senator  wUl  vote  for 
your  twenty -second  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. You  lay  claim  to  all  the  credit  for 
the  defeat  of  the  President's  court-packing 
bill.  I  know  better,  so  do  you.  I  never  read 
anything  so  oily  as  your  little  book  with 
"Whatsoever  diminishes  the  authority  of 
Congress  Impairs  the  security  of  your  lib- 
erty" yet  the  supreme  purpose  of  yoiu  com- 
mittee for  constitutional  government  is  to 
repeal  the  sixteenth  amendment,  taking 
from  Congress  the  power  of  taxation  and 
putting  it  m  the  hands  of  we  know  not  who, 
and  of  enacting  a  twenty -second  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  lay  a  tax  of  25  percent 
on  all  Incomes  from  zero  to  the  top  and  you 
call  that  equation — yes  of  tax,  but  not  of  in- 
come. How  hard  that  would  hit  perhaps  a 
hundred  million  Americans. 

You  deny  Wright  Patman 's  statemfents. 
and  I  suppose  you  wUl  deny  that  16  States 
have  endorsed  your  secret  plans.  Pennsyl- 
vania being  one  of  them.  Where  the  Intelli- 
gence of  our  legislators  was  when  they  voted 
that  way  is  another  mystery  Voting  away  25 
percent  of  their  biennial  salary  of  $3,000  and 
$500  for  special  sessions,  if  any,  doesn't  show 
good  sense;  unless  they  got  or  expect  some 
very  attractive  substantial  special  concessions 
for  doing  so.  Such  legislators  should  be 
driven  out  of  politics  forever 

You  say  the  "lights  of  liberty  have  gone  out 
all  over  the  globe  "  Well,  that  would  about 
put  ours  out  You  ask,  "WUl  they  shine 
bright  and  clear  from  windows  when  oxir  sol- 
dier sons  come  home?"  On  that  kind  of 
taxation,  they  will  not  You  and  Pettlngill 
and  Rev.  Vmcent  Peale  are  the  kind  of  men 
who  create  revolutions.  You  make  the  com- 
mon people  and  the  scMler  hate  you  and  aU 
yotir  kind,  and  if  you  persist  in  forcing  such 


unholy  and  burdensome  taxes  and  making 
them  pay  the  debt  of  the  war  they  fought,  It 
would  be  no  wonder  if  some  of  your  lights 
would  go  out.  You,  with  your  oily,  deceitful 
methods,  are  endeavoring  to  weave  a  net 
arovmd  a  giant,  who.  If  arotised,  will  destroy 
them  that  weave  It. 

There  Is  no  better  time  than  now  for  yon  to 
pull  your  lobbyists  out  of  Washington  and 
throw  your  printed  matter  and  your  new  bill 
of  taxation  in  the  Are. 

J.  D.  Shadlb. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  iniuana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  May  29,  1944 

Mr.  OHiLIE.  Mr .  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by  Mr. 
Fowler  McCormlck,  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Harvester  Co.: 

Everyone  knows  of  the  tough  problems 
American  Industry  had  to  meet  in  converting 
from  normal  production  to  war  production. 
The  record  mdustry  made  speaks  for  Itself. 

Everyone  hears  much  these  days  of  the 
tough  problems  Industry  will  have  to  face-in 
reconverting  from  war  production  to  normal 
production. 

This  Is  the  record  of  one  company.  Inter- 
national Harvester,  which  has  already  had  to 
do  both  these  tough  Jobs  since  Pear  Harbor; 
a  company  which  was  largely  converted  to 
war  work,  which  is  now  partly  reconverted 
to  normal  work:  which  Is  carrying  both  loads, 
meeting  the  dlfllcultles  of  each  despite  ob- 
stacles. It  Is  a  record  which  we  are  proud  of, 
and  we  want  our  friends  to  know  about  It. 

Told  at  full  length  the  story  wotild  t>e  long 
and  complicated.  But  a  few  facta  are  out- 
standing: 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  furnished  to 
farmers  $326,000,000  worth  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  service  parts  despite  the  fact  that 
Government  restrictions  practically  put  us 
out  of  the  farm-equipment  business  for 
months.  That  total  Includes  the  highest 
volume  of  service  parts  ever  built.  The  flg- 
ure  in  on  the  basis  of  prices  which  are  frozen, 
most  of  them  at  the  pre-war  level. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  built  $550,000,- 
000  worth  of  war  products  for  the  fighting 
services. 

Three  of  our  tractor  plants  have  won  the 
Army -Navy  E  and  our  oldest  and  largest 
Implement  factory,  McCormlck  Works,  has 
just  been  awarded  the  Army -Navy  E  for 
outstanding  achievement  In  the  delicate  and 
extremely  precise  production  required  by  the 
Navy's  aircraft  torpedo. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  our  1944  fiscal 
year  we  have  built  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  farm  tractors  and  parts  as  we 
produced  in  all  of  1943. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1944  we  have  pro- 
vided for  American  farmers  more  farm  equip- 
ment— tractors,  Implements,  and  parts— 
than  we  did  in  the  same  period  of  1940; 
almost  as  much  as  we  did  in  the  same  period 
of  1941,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
we  did  m  the  same  period  of  last  year 

We  are  not  getting  rich  out  of  the  war. 
In  1943  our  total  sales  were  $83,400,000  more 
than  In  1941.  But  our  1943  proflt  was  $4.- 
921.000  less  than  our  1941  proflt.  Our  1944 
profit  will  be  still  smaUer. 

The  history  of  our  war  production  and  our 
farm  equipment  production  Is  closely  Inter- 
woven.   In  1942,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the 


Oovermnent  permitted  farm  equipment  pro- 
duction at  about  80  percent  of  the  1940  levels. 
Farmers  generally  did  not  feel  that  reduc- 
tion much,  for  we  had  large  Inventories  of 
machines  manufactured  In  earlier  years, 
which  were  sold  along  with  current  produc- 
tion. Our  farm  equipment  plants  remained 
fairly  btisy  on  farm  equipment.  War  work 
was  undertaken  In  our  motor  tnick  plants 
and  In  available  areas  of  tractor  plants.  Im- 
plement plants  generally  were  not  suited  to 
war  work,  either  in  type  of  buildings  or  equip- 
ment, but  did  do  their  part  when  they 
could. 

Then  In  the  fall  of  1942  the  Government 
Issued  Farm  Equipment  Limitation  Order 
L-170,  governing  production  for  the  year 
from  November  1,  1942.  to  October  31.  194S. 
Under  the  ternas  of  L-170,  our  company  was 
cut  back  to  about  14  percent  of  1940  produc- 
tion. On  more  than  half  the  Items  we  nor- 
maUy  make,  we  were  allowed  no  quotas. 

This  took  place  simultaneously  with  the 
period  of  greatest  need  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  new  sources  of  war  production.  Nat- 
urally, this  company  and  other  large  com- 
panies of  the  farm  equipment  industry,  un- 
dertook extensive  war  contracts  in  those 
plants  which  could  handle  the  type  of  manu- 
facture required.  Since  many  implement 
factories  cotild  not  handle  a  great  amount 
of  the  work,  they  were  almost  shut  down, 
except  for  minor  war  production  jobs  and  ex- 
cept for  production  of  farm  equipment  serv- 
ice parts.  In  our  implement  plants,  thou- 
sands of  trained  employees  had  to  be  laid  off. 
The  great  majority  Immediately  sotight  azMl 
obtained  work  elsewhere. 

The  situation  In  late  1942  and  early  1943. 
therefore,  was  that  large  manufacturers  were 
practically  out  of  production  on  farm  equip- 
ment Inventories  of  flnlahed  machines  no 
longer  existed.  They  bad  been  sold  out  dur- 
ing 1942.  The  food -production  program  im- 
posed greater  demands  on  farmers  and  the 
attractions  of  war  Industry  and  the  Inroads 
of  the  draft  had  stripped  farms  of  labor. 

The  protest  of  farmers  against  Order  L-170 
was  immediate  and  vigorous,  since  their  need 
for  farm  equipment  was  enormotis.  Farm 
equipment  producers,  who  had  protested 
against  the  order  before  Its  Issuance,  con- 
tinued to  present  their  views  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  March  1943  the  War  Production 
Board  issued  an  amendment,  enlarging  the 
quotas  for  some  machines.  Finally,  in  June 
1943,  the  War  Production  Board  Issued  a  new 
order,  L-257,  which  replaced  L-170  and  cov- 
ered the  period  from  July  1,  1943.  to  June 
30,  1944. 

Order  U-257  contained  greatly  Increased 
quotas  for  farm  equipment,  the  quotas  being 
different  for  different  machines.  The  W.  P. 
B.,  appreciating  farmers'  large  needs,  allotted 
to  the  Industry  an  amount  of  materials  esti- 
mated by  the  W.  P.  B.  to  be  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  amount  used  In  1940.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Industry  was  told  to  carry  on.  along 
with  L-267  production,  the  remainder  of 
L-170  production  which  had  been  planned 
for  the  period  between  July  1  and  October  31, 
1943.  This  had  to  be  done  with  no  inter- 
ference with  produ^lon  of  much -needed  war 
materials. 

In  July  1943,  therefore,  less  than  a  year  ago, 
our  situation  was  that  farm  equipment  pro- 
duction was  very  low,  the  normal  flow  of 
materials  and  purchased  parts  and  supplies 
had  been  broken.  Plants  or  parts  of  plants 
had  been  converted  to  other  production. 
Many  trained  employees  had  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  Yet -we  had  suddenly  received 
orders  to  greatly  tocrease  farm  equipment 
production  and  to  do  It  right  away. 

The  flow  of  materials  and  parts  bad  to  be 
reestablished.  Plant  rearrangement  had  to 
be  carried  out.  Employees  had  to  be  recalled 
and  many  new  employees  had  to  be  trained. 
In  addition.  It  was  the  period  of  greatest 
icarcity  In  the  supply  of  manutacturlng  ma- 
terials and  parte.    Between  the  placing  of 
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an  ord«r  on  «  ■tMl  mill  and  th«  totual  r** 
e«ipt  of  ttMl  at  a  plant,  month*  bad  to 
Intarvtn*. 

Tbla  company  tnd  th«  otb«n  of  tba  tn> 
duttry  newrtbaleM  b«nt  trery  effort  to  tba 
reMUbllsbtnent  of  farm  equipment  produc- 
tion, realizing  at  tbe  tame  time  our  obllga* 
tlon  riot  to  take  etepe  wbtcb  would  damage 
the  flow  of  war  production  which  we  had 
promised  the  armed  services.  As  always  In 
manufacturing,  progress  was  slow  at  first 
and  we  were  criticized  for  falling  to  meet 
schedules.  But  materials  finally  began  to 
flow,  production  lines  were  reestablished,  em- 
ployes were  trained  and  production  l)egan  to 
move  upward,  slowly  at  first,  then  with  a 
rush.  By  early  1944  machines  were  moving 
out  to  hard-pressed  farmers  in  real  quan- 
tities. 

A  job  has  been  done,  and  the  flgiires  show 
It.  The  figures  below  represent  dally  pro- 
duction of  certain  important  machines,  as 
between  the  low  point  under  Order  L-170 
aiKl  tbe  situation  in  May  of  1944^ 
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Several  facts  sbotild  be  noted  about  the 
figures  shown.  In  the  first  place,  the  ham- 
mer mill  U  typical  of  the  many  machines 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  produce  at 
all  under  Ir-170  as  first  issued.  The  com- 
bine represents  the  other  extreme.  There 
were  higher  combine  quotas  under  tbe  low 
period  of  L-170  than  was  tbe  case  with  other 
machines.  Finally,  practically  all  the  fig- 
ures In  the  column  showing  our  present  slt- 
tiation  would  be  higher  If  it  were  not  for 
the  shortage  of  labor. 

We  have  already  noted  that  when  we  started 
to  Increase  prodiiction  of  farm  equipment 
materials  presented  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem. That  situation  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter as  time  went  on.  partly  due  to  cut-backs 
In  war  production  and  partly  due  to  as- 
sistance rendered  otir  industry  by  the 
W.  P.  B.  Unfortunately,  as  the  materials 
situation  grew  bkigbter  tbe  manpower  situa- 
tion grew  steadily  worse. 

The  manpower  problem  comes  in  two 
forms:  first,  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough 
employees  to  man  plants  adequately  and 
achieve  all  tbe  production  that  machinery 
and  facilltiea  L--ke  possible;  second,  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  employees  who  are 
hired.  The  most  acute  of  all  our  employ- 
ment problems  has  been  that  of  trying  to 
find  adequate  foundry  labor,  both  for  gray- 
iron  foundries  and  malleable-iron  foundries. 
This  particularly  affects  production  of  farm 
Implements,  which  requires  large  supplies 
of  both  types  of  iron  castings. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  manpower  problem? 
Some  figures  will  show: 

In  tbe  4  weeks  ending  April  15,  1944,  our 
company  hired  a  total  of  3.259  new  employees. 
but  our  total  employment  went  down  by  702 
persons.  For  in  that  same  4  weeks  3.961 
bad  left.  Or  take  some  specific  plants.  In 
the  period  ending  April  H  our  East  Moline 
works,  which  make*  combines  and  com 
pickers,  hired  l23  peraons  and  lost  143.  Our 
most  ImporUnt  farm-tractor  plant,  Farmall 
works,  hired  301  new  employees  but  lost  390. 

Part  of  this  manpower  problem  is  due  to 
the  requirements  of  the  armed  forces,  for 
thara  are  16.800  Harreatar  men  in  military 
awvioa.  (Our  total  employment  now  is  about 
7>.00O.)     And  a  very  large  part  of  it  U  ^n* 
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to  tba  rtitlaMnMi  of  amployMi 
to  industry,  who  get  a  Job, 
or  two,  baar  of  another  job  tbt; 
to  try,  and  drift  on. 

We  ara  doing  everything  w* 
to  meet  this  problem  and  our  p 
still  going  up.    Despite  lack  of 
have  completed  or  will  compieti 
period   scheduled   by   order 
quotas  of  all   but  three  of  the 
classifications  of  farm   machine  i 
build.    These  three  classifications 
drills,  com  pickers,  and  combine  s 

By  July  31,  when  our  W.  P   r 
tlon  to  manvifacture  grain  drill 
expect  to  have  built  92  percent 
drill    quota.     By    September    30 
authorization  to  make  corn  pi 
we  expect  to  have  built  96  percen 
picker  quota     The  lag  will 
model,    the    one-row    mounted 
September  30,  when  our  combing 
tions  expire,  we  expect  to  have 
cent  of  our  combine  quota.    The 
bine  production  represents  a 
propelled  models  (a  new  type 
ductlon  before)   and  also 
ability  to  make  a  number  of 
were  not  part  of  our  original  L-2(7 
were    authorized    later    as    a 
quota. 

One  thing  we  have  done  that 
proud  of.    We  have  balanced 
of  farm  equipment.    We  have 
ping   out    tractors   with   no 
work    with    them.    Generally 
have  bean  able  to  see  that  tbe 
went  along  with  tbe  tractor 

Recently  the  Government 
for  farm  equipment  for  tbe 
July  1.  1944.     These  are  known 
B    of    order    Lr-257.    Schedule 
quotas  somewhat  larger  than 
been  operating  under.    And. 
power  situation  gets  even  wor^ 
now.  that  will  mean  considerabi  f 
equipment  for  farmers. 

Even  more  important,  boweve  • 
that  schedule  B  gives  us  a 
production  for  the  first  time 
ernment    began    to    limit 
W.  P.  B.,  War  Food  Administration 
interested  Government  agencies 
what  the  quotas  are  and  have 
enough  ahead  of  time  so  that 
be  planned  intelligently  Insteai  I 
wild  scramble  for  materials, 
particularly    helpful    In    the 
highly  seasonal  machines. 

At  present  our  war  production 
ing,   becatise   of   cancelations 
cut-baclu  in  schedules,  and 
contracts  which  are  not  renewed 
fleets  the  general  cutting  back 
of  war  production.    If  that 
and   our   information    at 
that  it  will,  we  should  be  abli 
more   employees   and   more 
facilities  to  farm  equipment 

Meantime,  we  will  keep  on 
have  done  from  the  first  day 
making  both  war  products  and 
ment  products,  doing  both  Jo 
them  both  the  Ijest  we  know 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE>4aRKS 
ov 

HON.  THOMAS  RO^PH 

or  cAUTOtanA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  il44 

Mr.  ROLPH.    Mr.  Speaker  Ducks  Un- 
limited la  an  organization  o '  farslghted 


cltHeni  Interested  In  preserving  and  In- 
telligently protecting  duck  life  in  the 
United  States.  ,  ^^ 

A  few  years  ago,  the  duck  population 
in  this  country  fell  to  the  alarmingly  low 
figure  of  35,000,000. 

By  careful  study  and  constructive  sug- 
gestions furnished  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. Ducks  Unlimited,  cooperating 
with  similar  groups  of  public-spirited 
Americans,  have  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  increasing  the  population  to 
an  estimated  total  1944  flight  of  200,000.- 

000  birds. 

Ducks  Unlimited  has  prepared  certain 
further  data.    As  part  of  my  remarks. 

1  include  special  committee  report,  copy 
of  which  was  recently  handed  to  me  in 
San  Francisco. 

Peeling  sure  this  report  will  find  wide- 
spread interest  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
quote  it  in  full  as  follows: 

FraTHEH  DuTT  FOB  Ducks  UNUurm) 

1.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  successfully  played 
a  leading  part  in  recreating  the  breeding 
grounds  in  Canada,  resulting  in  a  greatly  in- 
creased wild  fowl  population.  Eighty  per- 
cent breed  north  of  the  United  States 
boundary. 

2.  These  birds  winter  for  the  most  part  in 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  where  they 
must  find  feed  and  sustenance. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  200.000,000  birds  will 
migrate  south  In  1944.  which  will  be  ap- 
proximately 50.000.000  above  the  $180,000,000 
estimated  for  1943  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

4.  Increasing  human  population,  reclama- 
tion of  marsh  areas  In  many  States  leaving 
a  greatly  depleted  area,  increased  agricul- 
ture, much  of  the  crop  sultablt  for  wUd  fowls 
food,  with  other  areas  formerly  natural  feed- 
ing places  now  planted  to  crops  unsuitable 
for  food,  have  caused  the  greatly  increaaed 
wild  fowl  population  to  become  a  severe  men- 
ace to  the  food  crop  with  resxiltant  heavy 
loss  to  the  farmers. 

5.  Agricultural  Interests  are  aroused  to  a 
point  that  they  are  demanding  relief,  threat- 
ening drastic  action  if  It  Is  not  forthcoming. 

6.  Some  means  must  be  found  to  provide 
food  for  the  birds  that  will  in  a  measure 
draw  them  away  from  lands  concentrated  to 
the  raising  of  grains  and  com. 

7.  It  is  good  conservation  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  needed  food  to  take  the  rea- 
sonable surplus  of  any  game  crop. 

8.  Survey  has  shown  that  present  bag  limits 
and  regulations,  together  with  illegal  shoot- 
ing and  natural  losses  In  migration  and  win- 
ter hazards,  take  about  12,000,000  birds  a  year. 

9.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  with  the  great 
number  of  birds,  even  counting  the  hazards 
of  drought  and  disease.  It  Is  safe  and  wise  to 
allow  a  larger  take,  both  for  food  and  to  con- 
trol in  a  measure  the  menace  to  crops 

10.  The  restrictions  placed  at  a  time  when 
wild  fowl  numbers  were  depleted  to  an  alarm- 
ing low  of  about  35,000,000,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Service,  are  no  longer  applicable. 

11.  The  present  restrictions  against  feed- 
ing, the  restrictions  against  sensibly  han- 
dling planted  natural  feed,  and  placing  grit 
so  badly  needed  by  any  fowl,  are  unwise, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  present  situation, 
add  to  the  tremendous  harm  to  grain  crops 
and  to  the  farmer. 

12.  The  economic  value,  from  a  btisiness 
standpoint,  of  the  pursuit  of  fish  and  game, 
besides  its  great  recreational  and  bealth- 
givlug  value,  call  for  every  Inducement  to 
be  made  by  governmental  authorities  to  al- 
low for  reasonable  regulations  within  sound 
practice. 

13.  Increase  in  refuge  areas  over  tboaa 
now  in  tise  will  not  solve  tha  problem, 
nor  will  feeding  thasa  areas  anywhere  near 
crops  do  anything  to  draw  the  birds  away. 
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14.  Zf  thai*  pramisei  ara  sound  something 
must  ba  done  to  correct  the  conditions,  via, 
tbe  wild-fowl  population  having  been  great- 
ly incraaaed,  action  should  b*  taken  to  ear* 
for  them  on  their  wintering  grounds  by  tbe 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  ail  other  in- 
tereatad  bodies.  Recognizing  that  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  tbe  country  strong  antipathy 
is  expressed  toward  artificial  feeding,  never- 
theless we  affirm  that  so  far  as  tbe  Paciflo 
flyway  is  concerned,  in  the  light  of  the  al>ove 
fundamentals,  the  viewpoint  is  wrong,  and 
that  by  proper  and  reasonable  regulations 
with  regard  to  this  practice,  the  antipathy 
is  ill-founded. 

Ducks  will  migrate  to  their  natural  winter 
habitat.  They  are  going  to  eat  wherever 
they  can  find  food.  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  entirely  prevent  their  taking  human  food 
crops,  but  much  can  be  done  to  reduce  this 
menace. 

Therefore,  what  methods  will  reasonably 
decrease  the  menace  to  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  give  sustenance  to  the  birds? 

1.  Feeding  by  governmental  authorities, 
both  State  and  National,  and  by  any  others 
who  for  any  reason  are  willing  to  do  the 
Job. 

2  Artificial  feed  supplied  by  autboritiea 
to  be  placed  as  far  as  practical  away  from 
concentrated  crop  areas  to  points  where  other 
conditions  are  favorable  and  attractive  to 
wild  fowl. 

Shooting  clubs  to  be  allowed  under  permit 
to  feed  their  grounds  and  not  ba  subjected 
to  the  fantastic  rules  of  1943  aa  laid  down 
under  any  emergency  in  California. 

3.  Authorities,  land  holders,  and  shooting 
cluba  have  bean  encouraged  to  plant  natural 
feed  but  under  such  drastic  restrictions  that 
ara  in  many  cases  unpractical,  fowl  need 
grit  for  digestive  purpoaes.  yet  even  in  locali- 
tlea  where  there  is  no  natural  supply,  the 
ragulations  forbid  placing  it  where  tbe  birds 
may  get  it. 

4.  Bag  llmlta  should  be  increased  to  take  a 
greater  toll  of  the  surplus. 

5.  Longer  seasons  so  set  aa  to  help  tbe 
farmer  as  near  as  possible  to  keep  the  birds 
herded  from  crop  areas.  The  present  zoning 
plan  is  unwise  and  cannot  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  country  as  large  as  ours.  Even  if 
feasible,  the  picture  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton being  in  the  middle  zone  seems  out  of 
reason,  as  Is  the  east  side  of  the  Colorado 
River  adjacent  to  California  being  in  the 
southern  zone  and  the  west  side  in  the  mid- 
dle zone. 

CALirOBNIA'S  CABS 

It  is  impossible  to  Include  in  this  report 
total  conditions  affecting  every  section  of  the 
country,  but  the  Pacific  Flyway  and  particu- 
larly California  has  a  condition  that  merits 
attention. 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  great  wintering  grounds 
in  the  country. 

2.  It  has  900  miles  of  coast  line  extending 
to  the  Mexican  border. 

3.  The  season  should  be  divided,  placing 
the  area  north  of  Tehachapl  in  a  middle  Eone 
with  earlier  opening  and  closing  dates,  and 
south  of  the  mountains  in  the  southern  zone 
with  later  dates. 

4.  Claim  will  be  made  that  bimters  wiU 
seize  the  opportunity  to  travel  from  one 
Bone  to  the  other.  The  ntunber  finding  It 
poflsible  to  do  so  will  be  negligible. 

5.  California  Is  a  great  rlce-growlng  State, 
with  crops  ripening  and  harvested  in  tbe 
midst  of  great  migrations.  Most  of  the  rice 
Is  grown  in  a  highly  concentrated  area  in  tbe 
northern  Sacramento  Valley,  a  fair  acreage 
In  northerly  San  Joaquin,  and  also  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  Other  graina  are  harvested 
In  July  and  early  August  before  the  great 
migrations  appear.  The  present  practice  is 
for  farmers  to  use  ammunition  to  herd  ducka 
off  their  properties,  killing  many  thousanda 
which  they  are  not  allowed  to  use  in  any 
way.    An  October  1  or  18  to  January  I  or  16 


saason  will  greatly  balp  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  farmers.  In  tba  Imperial  Valley 
and  generally  aouth  a  later  saaaon,  from 
November  1  or  15  to  February  1  to  10,  wUl 
again  help  tbe  farmer  and  make  it  imnaoas- 
sary  to  allow  unlimited  shooting,  as  was  per- 
mitted this  year  In  January  on  account  of 
the  supposedly  heavy  damage  to  early  plant- 
ed vegetable  crops. 

fl.  California,  through  reclamation,  has  a 
very  small  natural  marsh  area,  so  that,  aside 
from  the  bays,  the  duclu  are  dependent  on 
artificially  flooded  areas.    These  are  supplied 
by  several  hundred   duck  clubs.     They   are 
willing  to  do  their  part  to  give  wild  fowl 
harbor  and  food.     These  areas,  including  the 
coastal  waters,  are  amply  sufficient  to  har- 
bor all  the  ducks  coming  to  California  with- 
out more  refuges.    These  grounds  are  never 
shot  more  than  three  times  a  week  for  a  few 
hours  so  that  for  the  balance  of  tbe  time 
they  form  the  best-watched  refuges  to  be 
found   anywhere.     Feeding   should    be  per- 
mitted under  reasonable  rules  and  not  aa  in 
1943,  when,  through  a  500-yard  limit,  only 
5  percent  of  tbe  clubs  could  feed  at  all.   They 
should  be  encouraged  to  plant  feed  to  such  a 
way  that  it  will  be  of  practical  attraction  to 
the  fowl. 

There  is  little  or  no  rain  untU  December, 
so  that  natural  feed  is  scarce  and  what  there 
Is  Is  quickly  eaten  In  August.  Septeml>er,  and 
early  October.  Few  feeds  will  grow  on  our 
salt  marshes,  also  moaqulto  abatement  laws 
prohibiting  sny  ilooding  up  to  2  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  duck  season  leaves  these 
grounds  dry  with  little  food  growth.  Else- 
where ordinary  duck  foods  ara  amotbared  out 
by  rank  tule  growth  which  quickly  obliterate* 
all  ahootlng  water  and  is  a  constant  source 
of  trouble.  Therefore,  artificial  feeding 
should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  admitted  that  buntera  ara  selfish. 
Had  it  not  been  tor  theh:  enlightened  self- 
ishness in  applying  money  to  increaae  them, 
wild  fowl  would  have  been  gone  practically 
beyond  recovery  now.  They  have  a  right  to 
take  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  Increased 
bird  crop  they  have  created  without  apologies 
to  anyone. 

It  is  time  that  they,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives m  Congress,  demand  a  change 
to  governmental  attitude. 

It  is  therefore  requested  that  the  California 
delegation  take  the  leadership  to  this  ob- 
jective and  we  hereby  ask  their  approval  of 
and  participation  In  action  that  will  accom- 
plish the  results  hereto  set  forth. 


Pay  of  Combat  Soldiers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NSW  BAMPSHnX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  me  over  a  national  hook-up 
on  the  so-called  pay  bill  for  combat  sol- 
diers, together  with  a  letter  from  Ernie 
Pyle,  written  from  Europe,  and  a  copy 
of  Senate  bill  1787. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address, 
letter,    ftfid   bill    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 
AODacas  or  hon,  chaxus  w.  tobbt, 

or  HSW  BAMPSHXaX 

Tonight  I  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  tha 
nurses  and  flgbttog  ground  troops  of  otir 


armad  foross,  and  to  explain  the  featurw  of 
a  bUl  wbtcb  I  introduced  in  th*  United  BUtas 
BanaU  on  March  Ifl  to  provide  for  a  50-p*r- 
cant  increase  in  the  monthly  pay  of  our  man 
In  the  fox  hole*  and  mud  of  the  combat  areas 
and  our  nurses  serving  in  these  combat  areaa. 
The  suggestion  came  to  nre  a  few  weeks  ago 
direct  from  tbe  Ando  beach  bead  in  an  article 
written  by  Ernie  Pyle.  Scrlpps-Howard  writer, 
who  has  been  on  an  extended  tour  of  the 
fighting  fronts  and  more  recently  has  been 
with  our  boys  on  tbe  Anzio  beach  bead.  He 
writes  as  follows — I  quote : 

"In  my  tisual  role  of  running  other  peo- 
ple's business,  I've  been  threshing  around 
with  an  idea.  It's  to  give  the  combat  sol- 
dier some  little  form  of  recognition  more 
than  he  is  getting  now. 

"Everylxxly  who  serves  overseas,  no  matter 
where  or  what  he's  dotog.  gets  extra  pay.  En- 
listed men  get  20  percent  additional  and 
officers  10  percent. 

"Airmen  get  an  extra  60  percent  above  this 
for  filght  pay.  As  a  result,  officer  fiyers  get 
60  percent  above  their  normal  base  pay,  and 
enlisted  flyers,  such  as  gunners  and  radio 
operators,  get  70  percent. 

"All  that  Is  fine  and  as  it  should  be.  but 
the  idea  I  was  toying  with  is  why  not  give 
your  genuine  combat  ground  soldier  some- 
thing correaponding  to  flight  pay?  Mayb*  a 
good  phraae  for  It  would  be  'fight  pay." 

"Of  any  1.000.000  men  overseas,  probably 
no  more  than  100.000  are  in  actvial  comt>at 
with  tba  enemy.  But  aa  it  Is  now,  there  la 
no  official  distinction  between  tba  dog-fao* 
lying  for  days  and  nights  under  constant 
mortar  fire  on  an  lUllan  hill  and  the  head- 
quarters clerk  living  comfortably  in  a  hotel 
In  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

"Their  two  worlds  are  so  far  apart  tba 
human  mind  can  barely  grasp  the  magnitude 
of  the  difference.  One  lives  like  a  beast  and 
dies  In  great  numbers.  The  other  is  merely 
working  away  from  home.  Both  are  doing 
necessary  Jobs,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  actual 
warrior  deserves  something  to  set  him  apart. 
And  medaU  are  not  enough. 

"When  I  was  at  tbe  front  tbe  last  time, 
several  infantry  officers  brought  up  this  same 
suggestion.  They  say  combat  pay  would 
mean  a  lot  to  the  fighting  man.  It  would 
put  him  into  a  proud  category  and  make  him 
feel  that  somebody  appreclatea  what  be 
endures. 

"Obviously,  no  soldier  would  ever  go  into 
combat  Just  to  get  extra  fight  pay.  That 
Isn't  the  point.  There  is  not  enough  money 
in  the  world  to  pay  any  single  individual  his 
due  for  battle  suffering. 

"But  it  would  put  a  mark  of  disttoction 
on  him.  a  recognition  that  his  miserable  Job 
was  a  royal  one,  and  that  the  rest  of  us  were 
aware  of  it." 

No  one  of  us  here  in  America  can  have  an 
adequate  conception  of  what  goes  through 
a  man's  mind  and  the  extension  of  his  hard- 
ship and  sufTerlng  as  he  faces  the  ftiU  and 
continued  blast  of  enemy  fire,  day  after  day 
and  night  after  night  imder  the  most  trying 
of  conditions.  He  feels  alone  and  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  For  him  life  may  be 
a  matter  of  minutes,  hours,  or  days.  All 
that  he  has  cherished  he  has  left  Ijehlnd  him 
here  to  America.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to 
give  him  some  small  but  material  recogni- 
tion— tbe  same  recognition  In  fact  that  we 
have  been  giving  for  years  to  men  and  officers 
engaged  In  flight  duty,  submarine  duty,  and 
parachute  duty  where  such  activity  is  held  to 
be  hazardous. 

Before  introducing  my  bill  for  additional 
pay  to  our  men  to  actual  combat,  I  carefully 
reviewed  the  committee  report  and  lawa 
passed  by  both  branches  of  the  Congress  from 
as  far  ^ack  as  1913.  Few  have  known  how 
long  standing  la  this  principle  of  giving  addi- 
tional compensation  to  men  serving  in  what 
tbe  lawmakers  have  termed  "hazardoti*  oocu- 
patioiu."  In  that  year  of  1913  the  Congress 
provided  an  additional  pay  of  86  percent  for 
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oflkcers  wrvlzig  on  aviation  duty.  In  1014 
thla  serTlce  waa  extended  Irom  officers  to 
aviation  atudenta  who  were  given  25  percent 
additional  pay  and  to  military  aviators  who 
were  given  75  percent  additional  pay,  when 
engaged  in  fligbt  duty. 

There  la  no  sound  reason  why  our  ground 
troops  who  are  actually  participating  In 
battle  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion aa  our  parachute  troops,  our  men  in  the 
submarine  service,  and  our  flying  men."  No 
man  can  say  that  they  are  not  all  in  eqiially 
bazardous  duty 

In  1941  the  Congress  enacted  a  law  provid- 
ing a  minimum  additional  pay  (or  para- 
chute troops  of  (50.  Let  me  read  from  a 
letter  which  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  wrote 
on  March  7,  1&41,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  recom- 
mending this  additional  pay  for  parachute 
troops  and.  as  I  read  it,  see  if  you  do  not 
agree  with  me  that  the  same  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  behalf  of 
the  parachute  troop*  do  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  our  ground  troops  lying  In  the  fox- 
holes and  mud  in  actual  combat.     I  quote: 

"DtAM  SufATOB  SHiPPAaD:  There  Is  enclosed 
the  draft  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
pay  for  certain  military  personnel  while  en- 
gaged on  parachute  duty  which  the  War  De- 
/  p«rtiDsnt  presents  for  consideration  of  the 
CuiUi.1—  with  a  view  to  lU  enactment  Into 
law.  •  •  •  The  purpose  of  this  proposed 
Isgtalatlon  Is  to  authorize  In'ireased  pay  for 
the  officers  and  warrant  offlceis  who  partici- 
pate in  this  hazardous  type  of  duty.  •  •  • 
It  is  obvious  that  this  personnel  incur  greater 
risks  than  those  who  fly  as  passengers  or  pilots 
of  military  aircraft  for.  in  addition  to  the  haz- 
ard of  injury  or  death  due  to  a  crash  of  the 
airplane,  there  Is  the  constant  and  contin- 
uous risk  of  the  parachute  Jump  which  must 
be  made  as  a  routine  operation  not  required 
by  other  flying  personnel." 

As  a  result  of  this  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment, the  Congress  on  June  3.  1941, 
passed  a  taw.  granting  its  officers  in  the  para- 
chute division,  additional  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$100  per  month  and  providing  >50  per  month 
additional  pay  to  enlisted  men  in  the  para- 
chute division.  This  Increase  was  granted 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  risks  involved  in 
that  type  of  service. 

It  Is  not  questioned  that  the  risks  and 
hardships  being  experienced  by  our  ground 
troops  in  actual  combat  are  Just  as  great, 
and  I  bold  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration. 

On  April  6,  1942.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Knox  wrote  to  Speaker  Rayburn  of  the  House 
'  of  Representatives,  recommending  enactment 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  increase 
In  pay  provision  for  officers  and  men  serving 
on  submarine  duty.  In  favorably  reporting 
thA-^Tttt,  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
'         fairs  wrote  in  part  as  follows.    I  quote: 

"Since  the  pay  authorlaed  for  diving  opera- 
tions is  designed  as  compensation  for  haz- 
ardous duty,  the  committee  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  accrue  to  a  person  whether 
such  duty  is  performed  In  depth  greater  or 
leas  than  90  feet,  so  long  at  It  Is  In  fact  of 
a  hiici|rdous  nature." 
^  On  June  27.  1942,  the  Congress  enacted 
-^this  bill  into  law  and  the  bill  had  been  in- 
ffoduced  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Again  I  saw  the  same  reasons  for 
passage  of  that  bill  for  men  In  the  sub- 
marine service  apply  with  equal.  If  not 
grtater  force,  to  my  bill  to  provide  for  similar 
rcoognltion  to  our  men  of  the  ground  forces 
In  the  actual  combat  areas. 

The  question  presented  by  my  bill  Is, 
"Shall  the  members  of  our  armed  forces  who 
•r«  engaged  in  the  hazards  of  actual  combat 
service  be  given  the  same  recognition  that 
we  give  to  our  men  In  submarine  and  flight 
service?"    The  men  in  submarine  and  flight 
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service  receive  additional 
that  they  are  engaged  In 

Let  us  not  forget  that 
engaged  in  actual  combat 
with  the  enemy  in  an  all-oi^ 
They  know  what  it  Is  to 
for  the  second  and  the  thin 
and  the  endless  coun 
eviuble.    They   are   the 
prisoners  of  war.    They 
lie  In  the  yellow  mud  and 
of  disease  and  wounds, 
for  us  to  think  of  tonight 
to  come. 

If  you  feel  that  the  ma:  i 
equally   hazardous   duty   oi 
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Senator  in  Washington, 
port  the  Tobey  bill— S. 
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bill  to  give  them  the  r^ 
more  than  deserve 

Modern  warfare   Is  wa 
activities.    Each 
the  others. 

There  is  the  onslaught 
our  naval  ships,  preparing 
vasion  and  advance  of 

There  is  the  work  of 
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tlons. 
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long  been  recognized  that 
must  be  on  the  Infantry, 
the  combat  troops. 

So   they   carry   on. 
savage  onrush  of  the 
hold  "their  advance,  facing 
experiences  of  warfare,  ofte^i 
with    the    enemy    In 
fighting. 

I  hold  a  brief  for  these 
I  maintain  that  Justice  am 
stimulate  us  to  give  then 
of  their  heroism.  In  ou 

As  we  live  our  lives  here 
the  dally  contacts  with 
remote  from  the  actual 
our  boys  are  going  througt 
victorious,    let    us   put 
place,  as  far  as  we  can 
enacting  this  legislation, 
evidence  of  the  love  and 
for  them. 
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digging  in  to 

the  most  trying 

coming  to  grips 

hand-to-hand 
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c4mbat  troops,  and 
gratitude  should 
the  recognition 
behalf. 

t  home,  enjoying 

fAmily  and  friend, 

coifflict,  and  the  hell 
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ve  them  tangible 

ratitudc  we  hold 


PTUS 

May  21,  1944. 

for  your  nice 

a  long  time  In 

your  interest 

and  thanks 


vas 


•phere's  a  very  fine  point  of  distinction 
about  who  should  be  eligible  for  "flght  pay," 
and  Im  afraid  that's  where  you  may  rtm  up 
against  a  nub. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Congress  may  be  not 
quite  getting  the  point  of  what  the  proposal 
was  made  for,  will  want  to  give  It  to  anyone 
who  Is  ever  In  danger  from  enemy  action. 
If  It  Is  made  that  way.  It  will  be  so  broad 
as  to  destroy  the  value  In  doing  It  at  all.  Our 
original  motive  was  to  give  recognition   to 

that    poor    old    who    lies    up    there 

in  the  mud  and  cold  and  rain  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  never  dry,  never  warm,  eating  cold 
food  out  of  cans,  dirty  and  unshaven  and 
sleepless,  and  constantly  under  mortar,  artil- 
lery or  rifle  fire.  Usually  he  is  an  infantry- 
man, although  others  do  sometimes  come  in- 
to such  sustained  combat,  such  as  Rangers, 
paratroopers,  and  S.  S.  troops. 

Lots  of  other  people  die.  too.  in  war— but 
differently.  The  sailor  lives  well  until  he  dies. 
So  does  the  nurse,  corr.paratlvely.  And  so  do 
the  wide  fringe  of  other  combat  troops  who 
do  have  casualties  but  know  nothing  of  the 
prolonged  mental  and  physical  misery  of  the 
old  front-line  rifle  trooper  who  lives  like  an 
animal. 

For  Instance.  1  suspect  that  the  average 
person  discussing  this  proposal,  would  want 
to  give  flght  pay  to  everyone  who  served  on 
the  Anzio  beachhead,  for  they  were  all  cer- 
tainly In  danger.  Yet  the  bulk  of  our  troops 
up  there,  the  supply  troops  and  reserves, 
and  what  not,  were  living  either  in  houses 
or  dugouts,  and  were  living  comfortably. 

I  think  a  captain  on  the  beachhead  pro- 
posed the  finest  qualification  for  flght  pay 
that  would  limit  it  to  the  people  we  mean. 
He  suggested  It  be  given  only  to  those  who 
served  at  least  4  days  a  month  within  small 
arms  range  of  the  enemy.  That  would  auto- 
matically rule  out  all  those  except  the  poor 
old  duffer  up  there  In  the  mud. 

I'm  Just  throwing  these  things  out  to  you 
as  a  suggestion  to  do  anything  with  that  you 
wish.  I  do  feel  that  the  whole  point  will  be 
destroyed  If  too  broad  a  definition  Is  given 
and  too  many  people  taken  in.  Some  of  our 
medals  have  become  almost  valueless  because 
we  give  them  too  freely. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time,  and  best  of 
good  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Ernie  Ptli. 

8.  1787 

A  bill  to  provide  additional  pay  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces  engaged  In  combat  serv- 
ice 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  18  of  the 
Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Officers,  warrant  officers,  nurses,  and  en- 
listed men  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  this  act  and  members  of  the 
Reserve  forces  of  such  services,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who  are  not  receiving  additional 
pay  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  9, 
1928  (45  Stat.  412).  as  amended,  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  April  10,  1943  (Public 
Law  23,  78th  Cong.),  shall  receive  an  increase 
of  50  percent  of  their  pay  when  by  orders  of 
competent  authority  they  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate regularly  and  frequently  in  actual 
combat  against  the  enemy  or  to  serve  regularly 
and  frequently  in  immediate  combat  areas 
with  troops  engaged  In  actual  combat  against 
the  enemy.  Regulations  in  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  shall,  whenever  practicable  In 
their  Judgment,  be  imlform  for  all  of  the  serv- 
ices concerned." 


■fl 
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D«es  War  Sospend  the  ConstitntioB? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  29,  1944 

Ifr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  the  People's  Porum 
in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Daily  Courant 
of  Monday,  May  22,  1944 : 

Was  8xj8P«Nn  the  Cohstitution? — Im- 
iTS  KxiLUTiVB  Acnoir  Is  /iLSO  Possiblz 

BT    THX    DEMOCKATIC     PHOCXSS    OF    CONC«IS- 

8IONAL  Decisions 
To  the  Editor  or  thi  Coukant: 

Attorney  General  Biddle's  assumption  In 
the  Montgomery  Ward  case  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, as  Chief  Executive,  possesses  extraordi- 
nary constitutional  war  powers  4s,  I  think, 
without  any  substantial  legal  basis.  Such 
powers  are  vested  in  the  Congress  and  in  It 
alone. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  our 
National  Government  was  established  Is  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  Under  the 
Constitution  that  task,  with  all  its  attendant 
problems,  U  entrtisted  .to  the  Congress.  It 
alone  Is  authorized  ^  raise  and  support 
armies,  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and 
see  to  It  that  the  militia  Is  organized,  armed, 
and  disciplined.  It  alone  may  make  the  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of  these 
armed  forces.  Obviously,  countless  un- 
named legislative  powers  must  necessarily  be 
Implied  In  order  to  perform  these  essential 
yet  complex  duties.  By  legislative  powers 
I  mean  power  of  the  Congress  to-  decide  what 
shall  be  done,  how  It  shall  be  done,  and  who 
shall  do  It. 

Justification  for  such  Implication  is  fotmd 
In  the  closing  paragraph  of  article  I.  section 
8.  of  the  Constitution  The  Congress  is  there 
authorized  "to  make  all  Laws  which  shall  ba 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vested  by  tbls  Constitution  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
Department  or  Officer  thereof." 

Here  then.  In  the  Congress,  Is  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  express  and  Implied  war  powers — with 
emphasis  on  those  implied — for  no  one  could 
foretell  all  the  things  that  might  be  required 
to  preserve  and  defend  the  Nation. 

THE   PRXSmSNT'S   WAI   FOWXKS 

By  contrast  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  In  respect  of  war  are  very  limited 
Indeed.  "The  President,"  says  the  Consti- 
tution, "shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  mlllltla  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
Into  the  actual  service  of  ^he  United  States. 
•  •  •"  This  is  all  there  Is  to  It,  except 
that  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  appoints  the  commlfisioned  officers  of 
the  armed  forces. 

*  As  head  of  our  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments, the  President  Is  as  completely  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Congress 
as  Is  any  one  of  his  subordinates.  But,  as 
Chief  Executive,  he  has  an  additional  obli- 
gation, namely,  "he  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed"  (art,  n,  sec.  8). 

The  eminent  Jurist,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
said :  "The  military  power  of  the  President  is 
derived  solely  from  the  Constitution.  He  is 
the  general  in  chief;  and  as  such,  in  prose- 
cuting a  war,  may  do  what  generals  In  the 


field  are  allowed  to  do  within  the  sphere  of 
their  actual  operations,  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  from  which  alone 
they  derive  their  authority ."  But  he  added 
this  warning:  When  a  general  In  chief  dla- 
regards  those  laws,  "he  superadds  to  his  rights 
as  commander  the  powers  of  a  usurper;  and 
this  Is  military  despotism." 

Of  course.  In  time  of  war,  the  Congress 
may  very  properly  vest  in  the  President  such 
unusual  powers,  consistent  with  the  Consti- 
tution, as  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the 
war  may  seem  to  demand.  Where  these 
powers  affect  civilian  life,  they  must  be  given 
to  the  President  as  the  civil  magistrate,  not 
as  the  military  commander.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  military  be  kept  subordinate  to 
the  civil  power. 

CHKX  mSOMAL  COVTRNMENT 

The  duty  of  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
branches  of  Government  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution,  should  make  them 
especially  vigilant  to  check  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  exercise  powers, 
not  traceable  directly  to  clear  and  explicit 
legislation..  This  is  particularly  true  these 
days,  when  personal  government  is  In  the 
air  everjrwhere  and  its  consequences  are 
visible  In  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  are  those  among  mm,  of  whom  At- 
torney General  Blddle  seems  to  be  one. 
who  act  as  though  they  believe  that  war 
suspends  the  Constitution  for  its  duration. 
If  written  constitutions  mean  anything,  such 
a  view  is  untenable.  The  Constitution  of 
West  Virginia  makes  this  quite  clear. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,  it  says,  are 
operative  alike  in  a  period  of  war  or  in 
time  of  peace,  and  any  departure  there- 
from, or  violation  thereof,  under  plea  of 
necessity,  or  any  other  plea,  is  subversive 
of  good  government  and  tends  to  anarchy 
and  despotism,  (art.  1,  sec.  3). 

This  declaration  is  of  especial  significance, 
because  West  Virginia  was  bom  during  the 
Civil  War.  Its  constitution  was  drafted  by 
a  citizenry  loyal  to  the  Union  and  approved 
at  the  time  by  the  Congress,  whose  members 
presumably  knew  and  understood  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  that  war  was  being  fotight. 

POLmCIANS    TO    BtAMX 

But,  say  the  molders  of  our  "new  social 
order,"  the  war  will  npt  wait  for  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Congress.  It  requires  Im- 
mediate Executive  action.  Those  who  take 
this  view  have  no  faith  In  the  American  peo- 
ple. They  must  doubt  both  our  patriotism 
and  our  ability  to  govern  ourselves.  They 
underestimate  the  capacity  of  a  President 
to  get  quick  action,  provided  he  has  shown 
that  he  knows  his  proper  place  and  that  he 
intends  to  stay  in  it. 

In  the  midst  of  a  war  for  otir  stirvival  as  a 
nation,  any  forthright  Chief  Executive  could 
coimt  upon  the  wholehear.ted  cooperation  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  Otir  repre- 
sentatives would  never  refuse  him  any  legiti- 
mate request.  But  debate  will  be  prolonged, 
and  action  delayed,  when  Executive  proposals 
are  Just  too  clever,  when  they  suggest  the 
presence  of  ulterior  pvyposes.  or  when  ex- 
perience has  shown  a  disposition  in  the  ex- 
ecutive department  to  give  meanings  to  stat- 
utes quite  opposite  to  the  legislative  intent. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  the  demo- 
cratic process  seem  inefficient.  The  system  la 
not  to  blame.  The  blame  should  fall  upon 
those  unprlnolpled  politicians  who  use  the 
war  or  any  emergency  for  their  own  selfish 
ends — men  who  believe  It  Is  easier  to  manage 
a  single  individual,  though  he  be  a  President, 
than  to  control  a  Congress;  who.  for  that 
reason.  Ignore  the  Constitution  and  claim 
for  the  Chief  Executive  unlimited  war  powers. 

As  an  American,  I  abhor  personal  power 
in  the  hands  of  any  man.    As  an  American, 


I  believe  the  Constitution  of  the  Unltetf 
States  is  our  only  effecUv*  shield  against 
dictatorship.  And  as  a  R^mbUcan,  I  hope  ttaa 
candidates  and  workers  of  my  party  will,  in 
the  coming  campaign,  keep  that  Constltirtlon 
constantly  before  the  voters  as  the  living 
symbol  of  their  liberty,  and  convince  them 
that  It.  and  it  alone,  is  the  supreme  law  of 
our  land. 

ASCHIBAU)  B.  Stevxmsom. 
Nrw  Canaan. 


Each  Candidate  for  Confress  or  (or  Stele 
UfislatiTe  OfEce  in  1944  Shoald  Be 
Interrogated  on  His  Stand  Concaning 
the  '^Proposed  Millionaires'  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution" — There  Is 
Real  Danger— The  People  Mast  Wake 
Up  and  Defeat  This  Wicked  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  29,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
candidate  seeking  a  legislative  ofBce  in 
the  United  States  in  the  year  1944,  be  he 
a  candidate  for  a  post  of  State  legislator 
or  for  Congress,  should  l)e  interrogated 
on  his  personal  stand  in  respect  to  the 
proposal  of  the  sinister,  sordid  lobby  that 
is  now,  through  ur.dercover  tactics,  try- 
ing to  exempt  the  wealthy  few  from  ade- 
quate taxation  and  to  make  impossible 
the  payment  of  benefits  for  veterans, 
their  dependents,  farmers,  the  aged  and 
other  recipients  of  social -security  assist- 
ance, and.  in  addition,  to  almost  immedi- 
ately crush  small  business, 

UEOIBLATIVK  BOOST  TBAP8  BEIMC  SIT 

On  Monday,  the  29th.  I  paid  tribute  to 
the  alertness  of  the  legislative  board  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  discovering  a  last- 
minute  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Gain- 
nett  gang  to  slip  one  of  these  resolutions 
through  the  Ohio  General  Assembly  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  1943-44  session  of 
that  body.  Principally  through  the 
vigorous  work  of  Mr.  Rasey  and  his  as- 
sociates and  with  the  able  assistance  of 
a  few  more  far-sighted  public  oflBcials, 
then  employed  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  con- 
sideration of  the  measure  was  blocked 
for  the  balance  of  that  session.  Another 
session  of  that  assembly  is  in- the  ofiBng, 
however,  and  let  no  man  think  that  the 
gang  is  not  now  once  again  digging  its 
underground  fortifications  and  preparing 
once  more  to  set  off  its  legislative  booby 
traps  when  the  next,  the  ninety -sixth, 
session  of  that  body  convenes. 

BKOTBXHHOOO    Or    BAILaOAD    TSAINMKM 
DISTintBBD 

I  am  highly  gratified  to  have  received 
a  letter  on  this  subject  from  one  of  our 
national  leaders,  a  real  labor  statesman, 
the  Honorable  A.  P.  Whitney,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
and  to  find  that  the  efforts  being  made  by 
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these  un-American  and  ruthless  tres- 
passers against  free  enterprise  and  lib- 
erty have  been  noted  and  are  a  sub- 
ject of  real  concern  to  the  entire  na- 
tional organization  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

CNDOICOVXm   MANNIS 

Accompanjring  this  letter,  which  is 
dated  May  26.  is  an  advande  copy  of  an 
article  on  this  subject  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ney has  written  for  publication  in  the 
June  1944  issue  of  the  Railroad  Train- 
man. Both  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  and 
his  article  indicate  clearly  the  full 
awareness  which  he  and  his  organiza- 
^"tion  have  of  the  devastating  intent  of  the 
program  being  so  insidiously  and  con- 
tinuously propagandized  by  this  group 
of  native  American  Fascists — Gannett. 
Rumely.  Pettengill.  and  McClure. 
Mr.  Whi  ney.  in  his  article,  says: 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  every  State  th*a 
rMOlution  ia  handled  In  a  moat  undercover 
manner.  In  Kentucky.  It  w«a  even  omitted 
from  the  dally  leflslatlva  digest  and  many 
reports  have  come  to  me  stating  that  mem- 
btra  of  Ltate  leflalaturea  vote  for  thia  vloioua 
piece  of  leglalatlon  without  knowing  It. 

He  layi  aIm: 

Tb«  lechnlqtte  generally  uard  la  to  alip  It 
ttyongb  in  vhe  eloelng  days,  along  with  huti- 
irMli  ef  other  rtaaiutiDns  l  have  never 
bMrd  of  puMM  heerinRR  being  held  In  ttiite 
lefiaietures  on  ihif  resolution, 

Mr.  Whitnty  gtiio  llsti  thg  •(«(#§ 
whtfih  h(f  undvnidinda  hftVf  ofllolttliy 
A4opitd  on*  of  th*aii  ntfgrlotM  r«aolu> 
ttoni.  Mi«  mgkM  notn  of  th«  Uei  thgt 
lh«  LftfialNiurM  of  Frnn«ylvani«  nnd 
Indl»n»  gUo  itdopifd  thf«  ruMolutmn, 
but  th«t  ttM  Oovtrnom  o(  Uicm  two 
•t«l«i  vvtotd  thfin. 

I  rugrvt  to  correct  an  (mprtttipn  thit 
Mr.  Whiinvy  mu^  havt  in  rttpMt  to 
the  tutu*  of  thu  reiolutlon  In  Indiana. 
Tht  reioluUon  ia  in  effect  In  Indiana 
today.  I  bftM  thi>  upon  a  letter  I  have 
Juat  received  from  the  Honorable  Rue 
J.  Alexander,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Alexander,  In 
fupplytng  me  with  a  copy  of  chapter 
823  of  the  acts  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  for  the  year  1943.  which  chap- 
ter is  based  upon  House  Conciu-rent  Res- 
olution No.  10,  says: 

As  may  be  seen  by  the  context  of  the 
reaolutlon  ItaeU.  you  will  notice  that  it  was 
adopted  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  adopted  by  a  voice  vote  and  later 
eonctirred  m  by  the  Senate  by  a  similar  type 
of  vote.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Oover- 
aor  in  this  State  to  sign  a  resolution  of  this 
type  to  make  It  valid  and  Governor  Schrlcker 
did  not  Bifn  It. 

Consequently,  I  am  afraid  that  Mr. 
Whitney  will  have  to  add  one  more 
State  to  the  already  too-long  list  of 
those  States  which  have  succumbed  to 
the  tactics  of  this  quiet,  but  very  ef- 
fective machine. 

Mr.  Whitney  concludes  his  article 
with  statements  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse.   He  says: 

The  fate  of  Democracy  and  the  fate  of 
America  hangs  In  the  balance  on  the  1944 
elections.  Ask  all  candidates  for  public  of- 
fice. Bute  or  National,  how  they  atand  on 
this  <»nlnous  issue.  Smoke  out  the  reac- 
tionaries that  are  trying  to  put  over  this 
stupid  propoeaL    In  this  war  against  world 


fascism,  battles  must  be  ^on 
front  as  well  as  on  the  battle 


The  full  text  of  Mr. 
and  article  is  appended 


'  ^Thitney's  letter 
lerewith : 


BaOTBXBHOOD  OF  RAILROAT 

Cleveland.  Ohp. 
Hon.  WiiOHT  Patmaw. 

Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Build^g 


eported 


Mt  Dsab  Congressman: 
genuine  Interest  your 
of  Representatives  as  r 
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4328-4330,  regarding  the 
place  a  25-percent  celling 
tate.  and  gift  taxes. 

Enclosed  herewith  Is  an 
article  that  will  appear  in 
man,  our  official  monthly 
will  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

It  Is  noted  you  state 
adopted  this  resolution, 
stent  communication   wit  i 
tlves  of  this  brotherhood  In 
and  according  to  the  be^t 
obUln.  the  following  St 
adopted  this  resolution: 
Delsware,  Illlnola,  lows. 
MiSilBslppI,  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin     The  Leglelatui^s 
and    Indiana   also   adopt 
which  was  vetoed  by  the 
■tates 

The  Governor  of  P#nn»y 
his  veto  mMtaie  thsi  thi 
this  retolution  was  only 
situation.   The  Mtate  nt  ' 
ed  a  somewhat  nimllnr 
the  Mime     It  propoMs  ih 
nues  i.ot  fee  raisMi  hy  inrr 
riiee  snd  by  mtuctinii  m 
orease  of  iites  ul  vdMle  • 
curdiniily,  it  would  MpttrNr 


Washifigton,  D.  C. 

have  read  with 

addtess  In  the  House 

in  the  CoN- 

11.    1944,    pages 

vicious  proposal  to 

in  all  income,  es- 


qdvance  copy  of  an 

Railroad  Traln- 

tublication,  which 


thkt  16  States  have 

tiavii  been  in  con- 

the  represenla- 

the  several  States, 

niorniatlon  I  can 

have  officially 

^abnma.  Arkansas, 

K(  ntucky.  Mlchlgsn. 

ithode  Island,  and 

of  Penniylvanla 

the    reeolutlon, 

lovcrnors  of  thoee 


IVi  u 


have  oAtfUlly  adi'iiivd 
««lling  re«(ihiiiuh,  but  • 
most  threHtenini. 

I  lenuinely  appreciate 
fottniry   in   espiMUiii   th 
minded  pieoe  ol  legislatluli 
that  If  you  think  It  would 
be  glad  to  have  yuu  Insert 
herewith,  in  the  CoMaRSsa|oN*t 

With  best  wUhes.  I  am 
iincerely  yours. 

A.  P  WHrrwiv,  Pretident. 


Train  nan 


(From  the  Railroad 
Thrsat  To  Oxstrot 

On  May  11.  1944.  on  the 
Statee   House  of 
man  Wricht  Patman.  of 
threat  of  native  American 
the  Federal  Constitution 
as  to  destroy  our 
CRXS8IOMAL  RccoiD,  May 
4330.)       Notwithstanding 
charge,  the  "free"  AmerK 
not  print  a  word  of  it,  so 
able  to  determine.    Why? 
cover  movement  that  bai 
In  U  States  of  the  Union 
ttires  of  2  additional 
by  the  governors  and  was 
State  In  a  modified  form. 

Congressman  Patman 
pceal  to  smend  the 
as  to  place  a  25  percent 
estate  and  gift  tax  rates 
that  Prank  Gannett,  of 
the  reactionary  Gannett 
mer  Indiana  Congressman 
a  renegade  Democrat.  wh< 
of  the  finance  conunlttee 
National  Committee  In 
movement.     For  a  time 
connected  with  the 
tion  of  America,  an 
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on  the  home 
fronts. 


Trainmen, 

,  May  26,  1944. 


vania  indicated  in 
reason  he  vetoed 
lisoausc  of  the  war 
Ml  Maehueetts  adopt* 
resafutlnn,  but  It  Is  not 
t  addiiionsi  reva- 
4«iMi«  III  incoms'taM 
iiiptiui)*  Hhd  Hi- 
nt Kilt  tnssk     As* 
hsl  tiiily  II  Ntnies 
te   yA-|)vrcent    tsN 
UiMt  number  la 


our  serviet  to  the 
vieiuus  fatetat- 
and  let  me  add 
helpful,  I  kitnuld 

ny  article,  enclosed 
Ricoso. 


of  June  1944) 
Oovirnmcnt 

floor  of  the  United 

Congress- 

rexas,  exposed  the 

Fascists  to  amend 

In  such  a  manner 

(Read  CON- 

1.  1944,  pp.  432g- 

this    sensational 

in  newspapers  did 

far  aa  I  have  been 

This  la  an  under* 

already  succeeded 

passed  the  leglsla- 

but  was  vetoed 

kdopted  by  another 


n  ferred  to  the  pro- 

Fede:  al  Coiutltutlon  so 

ce  ling  on  all  income, 

PATMAN  chargea 

Ilew  Tork,  owner  of 

newspapers,  and  for- 

Samuel  Pettengill. 

became  chairman 

of  the  Republican 

1940,  bead   up  this 

?ettenglU  was  also 

Transportation  Assocla- 

dedicated 


orginlzation 


«»'p: 


to  the  purpose  of  putting  over  a  vicioua  rail- 
road monopoly  in  the  United  States.  Patman 
denounces  Gannett  and  Pettengill  as  leaders 
of  native  American  fascism  and  declares: 

"Whenever  you  permit  the  Gannett-Pet- 
tengill  amendment  to  become  the  twenty- 
second  amendment,  you  destroy  this  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Gannett  propaganda  machine  boasts 

that  It  has  sent  out: 

Eighty-two  miUlon  pieces  of  literature, 
760,000  books,  more  than  10,000  radio  tran- 
scriptions. 350.000  telegrams,  full-page  ads 
in  536  newspapers,  and  thousands  of  weekly 
releases  to  newspapers. 

This  from  a  man  who  tried  to  suppress  the 
sale  of  the  book  Under  Cover. 

Barrels  of  money  are  being  raised  for  the 
campaign  for  the  25  percent  celling  on  In- 
come, estate,  and  gift  taxes  under  the  aelflsfa 
appeal  to  the  rich  that  for  every  SI. 000  they 
contribute  to  this  campaign  they  will  save 
10  or  a  hundred  times  that  much  in  Income 
taxes.  Where  a  millionaire  pays  about  gSOO;- 
000  taxes  on  a  million-dollar  annual  Income, 
he  would  pay  but  $260,000  and  have  1760.000 
free  of  Income  taxes,  under  such  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Joe  Doaks  who  now  pays 
about  9175  Income  taxes  on  a  12.000  Income 
could,  and' no  doubt  would,  have  bla  taxes 
boosted  to  1000.  If  the  rich  are  so  relieved 
of  taxes,  naturally  the  poor  will  make  up  the 
deficiency,  unless,  as  suRRested  by  Congress- 
man Patmah,  our  Government  Is  deetroytd. 

Patmai*  s  remarks  osme  up  In  oonncotion 
with  the  debate  on  the  veteran's  aid  bill.  Me 
stated  that  l(  this  limitation  of  tasfi  on  the 
rich  were  to  come  to  pass.  "We  are  )\iii»  rtn* 
derini  lip  servire  to  the  veterans  and  their 
endeiiti "  Ma  drclared; 
We  will  not  he  nlile  to  take  rare  nf  the 
men  who  have  Mrrin'^i'di  we  will  not  be  able 
(0  pay  I  penny  to  those  who  hnve  ItMt  eyN, 
legs,  snd  iirms,  and  are  pirmMheniiy  dla« 
Abledi  we  will  net  be  able  to  par  anything 
til  the  widowi  and  Ui  the  dependents  oi  thoee 
who  have  Hivvn  their  IIvm  iipcn  the  field  of 
battle  lo  inve  our  eountry  In  ttnte  n(  war  If 
this  siiiuter  nrganlMllon  succeeds  In  what 
Is  known  to  IM  Its  primary  objective.  Fur- 
thermore, there  will  be  no  uld'Sge  aaalatanoe; 
.there  will  be  no  soolsl  security." 
Patmam  quous  Vivian  Kelleme  aa  aaylng : 
"There  Is  on  foot,  and  well  under  way,  a 
move  to  repeal  the  sixteenth  amendment  (the 
income-tax  amendment)." 

Miss  Kellenu  Is  the  woman  who  refiued 
to  pay  her  income  taxes  and  advised  others 
to  do  likewise.  She  Is  the  woman  whom  Con- 
gressman John  M.  Corrxx,  of  Washington, 
revealed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, March  31,  1944.  as  having  corre- 
spondence with  a  Nazi  agent.  She  la  actively 
supporting  the  Gannett-Pettenglll  constitu- 
tional amendment.    Patman  declared: 

"Well,  now,  the  gentlemen  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  of  course,  can  laugh  about  It.  as 
they  indicate  they  would  like  to,  but  when 
you  alt  Idly  by  and  let  this  United  States 
Constitution  be  amended  that  way,  and  then 
you  can  say  to  the  veterans,  'Yes;  we  tried 
to  help  you.  We  wanted  to  give  you  thou- 
sands of  dollars  apiece,  but  we  bad  no  way 
of  paying  it.'  why,  It  will  become  a  very  seri- 
otu  matter." 

DKWXT   TAKES    NO   STAND 

Under  date  of  March  13,  1944.  I  wrote  Gov. 
Thomas  B.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
fsvorlng  this  constitutional  amendment  was 
then  before  the  legislature  of  his  State.  I 
emphasized  the  threat  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  of  the  inevitability  of  a  feudalism  of 
Inordinately  rich  and  poverty-stricken  peas- 
ants, If  this  taxation  celling  ever  became  a 
part  of  our  Federal  Constltutlou.  I  asked 
Governor  Dewey  what  bis  position  was  on  this 
vicious  legislative  proposal  and  urged  him 
to  make  it  public  In  the  interests  of  oiu  na- 
tional welfare  If  he  agreed  with  me  that  this 


legislation  constituted  a  real  threat  to  our 
national  welfare  Under  date  of  March  17, 
1944,  I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter  from 
Lawrence  E.  Walsh,  assistant  coimsel  to  the 
Governor,  reading: 

"I  know  the  Governor  will  appreciate  your 
interest  In  writing  to  him  and  will  give  the 
views  you  express  his  careful  consideration. 
"I  should  like  to  point  out  that  none  of 
these  resolutions  has  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature  " 

The  New  York  Governor  appears  to  be 
keeping  intact  bis  policy  of  never  evading 
an  Issue  he  can  avoid.  By  very  diligent  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  brotherhood,  this 
vicious  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  New 
York  Assembly,  although  It  had  previously 
passed  the  New  York  Senate.  It  should  be 
noted  that  In  every  State  this  resolution  Is 
handled  In  a  most  tmderoover  manner  In 
Kentucky  It  was  even  omitted  from  the  daily 
legislative  digest  and  many  reports  have  come 
to  me  stating  that  members  of  State  legis- 
laturea  vote  for  this  vicious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion without  knowing  It.  The  technique 
generally  used  Is  to  slip  It  through  In  the 
closing  days,  along  with  hundreds  of  other 
resolutions.  I  have  never  heard  of  public 
hearings  being  held  In  State  leglslaturea  on 
this  resolution. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  waa 
the  first  organlaatlon  to  bring  this  to  the 
Natlon'a  attention  and  to  start  the  fight 
against  it.  As  long  ago  as  leptember  1948 
I  addreased  onmmunicationj  to  all  of  our 
■tate  legislative  representatives,  advising 
them  of  ibii  resolution  and  urging  them  to 
wateh  for  it  and  do  everything  possible  to 
bring  it  out  Into  the  open  and  kill  It  The 
Ihing  that  amaaiis  me  la  why  so  many  gtxid 
organlrntiniiR  aiiri  loixl  pcopln  In  America 
ean  be  Bo  apathetic  about  so  ominous  a  pro* 
Mail  If  Id  ftatea  adopt  this  resoluilnn,  the 
OonirMM  must  eall  a  onnstituilnnnl  oonvrif 
llofi  for  thia  purpoae,  and  then  If  II  SUiea 
g#MI  the  propoaed  amendment,  it  beeemae  a 
peri  of  our  federal  Oonatltution  and  no  Oon> 
gTMi  gould  thereafter  tax  at  a  higher  rata 
than  IS  pereent  the  incomes  of  rorpfimtions 
or  individuals  ur  the  lifts  and  Inherltannea 
of  the  wealthy. 

The  fate  of  democracy  and  the  fate  ef 
America  hangs  In  the  balance  on  the  1M4 
eleetlone.  Aak  all  candidates  for  public  office, 
■tate  or  National,  how  they  stand  on  this 
ominous  issue  Smoke  out  the  reactlonarlee 
that  are  trying  to  put  over  this  stupid  pro- 
posal. In  this  war  against  world  fascism, 
iMttlse  must  be  won  on  the  home  front  as 
well  aa  on  the  battle  fronts 

TSXAa  IWVADED  8T  OANNETT-FrrTENOnX-MC- 
CLtntX-RUMKLT  SO-CALLED  COMMITTEE  FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATION 

It  is  Interestini  to  discover  that  no 
publicity  has  been  given  the  effort  to  re- 
peal the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  twenty -second  amendment. 

Although  millions  of  pieces  of  litera- 
ture have  been  mailed  advocating  this 
proposal,  legislatures  have  been  per- 
suaded to  adopt  It,  It  will  absolutely 
change  our  form  of  government,  all  this 
l8  being  done  practically  without  men- 
tion in  the  public  press. 

The  legislature  in  our  own  State  of 
Texas  on  May  10,  1943  considered  this 
question.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  64.  which  was  practically  the 
same  as  the  resolution  in  other  States, 
contained  a  "whereas"  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the  Con- 
greee  of  the  United  States  proposed  leglsla- 
•  tlon  to  repeal  the  sixteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  taxes  on  Incomes,  gifts -and  In- 


heritances, and  providing  a  limit  on  tazee 
thereon,  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  Texas 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  passage  of  such 
legislation — 

This  Statement  in  the  resolution  was 
absolutely  Incorrect.  There  was  not 
pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  either  House  or  Senate,  at  that 
time,  or  since,  a  proposal  to  so  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

AOOPTKD  BT  TSXAB  SBNATS 

To  that  extent,  at  least,  the  premise 
upon  which  the  resolution  was  based 
was  incorrect.  The  resolution  was  read 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  Texas  on 
May  10.  1943.  No  record  vote  was 
recorded. 

On  May  11.  1943,  the  next  day,  the 
house  of  representatives  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Texas,  a  motion  was  made  to  take 
up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  64.  A 
motion  was  made  to  suspend  the  rules  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  resolution. 
Yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  lost  by 
a  vote  of  62  yeas  to  58  nays. 

The  ones  who  were  pushing  thii  reso- 
lution were  evidently  a  perilitent  rroup. 
On  Itorch  20, 1B43.  almoit  a  months  be- 
fors  Ssnato  Concurrent  Rsaolutlon  64 
was  adopted  in  the  stnaU  and  befors  it 
was  dsftatod  In  the  house,  an  effort  was 
mads  to  pass  a  similar  resolution— House 
Ooneurrent  Resolution  17— in  the  house 
of  representatives  to  memorialise  Con- 
gress In  regard  to  limitation  of  taxes  on 
Incomes,  the  record  tor  March  ao,  1841, 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  dlioloees 
the  resolution  had  been  read  i  fooond 
time  and  referred  to  the  committee  on 
revenue  and  taxation.  The  committee 
on  revenue  and  taxation  having  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  laid  it  before 
the  house  for  consideration.  A  motion 
was  made  to  table  the  resolution  and  the 
motion  prevailed  by  a  vote  of  63  yeas 
to  58  nays. 

Evidently  since  there  was  so  much  in- 
terest in  the  passage  of  this  resolution  in 
1943  there  will  be  another  attempt  made 
to  pass  It  next  year.  It  is  my  hope  that 
every  candidate  for  the  legislature  in 
Texas  will  promise,  if  elected,  that  he  will 
not  vote  for  the  passage  of  such  a  reso- 
lution but  will  do  everything  within  his 
power  to  prevent  it. 

THE    NAME,    "COMMrmX    VOR    CONSTrnmONAL 

oovERNXxirr,"  a  fake 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Oovernment  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  com- 
mittee to  destroy  the  Constitution  by 
amending  It  in  a  way  that  a  Fascist  state 
win  be  set  up  in  the  United  States. 

This  group  is  sponsored  and  controlled 
by  Prank  Gannett — Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  a  large  chain 
newspaper  publisher,  Samuel  B.  Petten- 
gill. a  money  raiser  for  the  Republican 
Party;  Edward  A.  Rumely,  an  ex-convict 
who  was  convicted  during  the  last  war 
and  may  be  considered  the  Nazi  repre- 
sentative on  tliis  committee;  and  S.  S. 
McClure,  a  Fascist  instructor  who  boasts 
about  having  spent  2  years  in  Italy  being 
educated  on  fascism. 


LOBBYING    ORCAWIZATION    WITH    UTJITS   W    TEXAS 

This  is  strictly  a  lobbying  organization 
of  the  most  sinister  and  sordid  tsrpe.  In 
their  handbook  published  only  a  few 
months  ago,  on  page  43,  it  is  stated  as  one 
of  their  immediate  objectives  'To  mobi- 
lize 1.000,000  constitutionalists,  1  to  4.000 
in  each  congressional  district,  organized 
to  support  our  constitutional  system.** 

ANOTBBl  XTS-OPXMSR  PROMUBD 

This  group  has  perfected  organizations 
in  several  cities  in  Texas,  including 
Dallas.  San  Antonio.  Houston,  and  at 
least  one  city  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Texas,  which  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  fully  discuss  later.  I  promise  this  will 
be  an  eye-opener. 

Since  this  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
organization  for  several  years,  evidently 
all  the  congressional  districts  are  now 
organized  or  most  of  them  at  least.  One 
can  imagine  the  power  such  an  organiza- 
tion would  have  by  getting  these  so- 
called  constitutionalists  In  their  district 
to  wire  their  Member  of  Congress  about 
something  this  Republican,  Nazi,  Fascist 
group  oppose.  The  ones  doing  the  wiring 
would  probably  know  nothing  about  it, 
but  their  wire  would  have  great  effect 
just  the  same. 

mmm  or  moei  who  am   nov 

fAMtLUa  WrfM  TMS  TAS  tIMrtATtOM 


The  propoASl  of  the  Oannett-Fetten- 
gill-Rumety*McCiure  polliioai  action 
committee,  alias  the  eommitt«f  for  Con* 
ktltutlonal  government,  Itn  terms  wouldt 

First.  Repeal  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Conetltution  which  permits 
Congress  to  levy  income  taxes, 

■eeond.  Provide  that  Congress  may 
levy  taxes  on  inoomee— individual  and 
corporate— gifts  and  estates,  but  not  to 
exceed  36  percent,  tome  rates  now  in 
excess  profits  caused  by  war,  monopoly 
and  patents  are  as  high  as  95  percent. 

Third.  That  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion be  called  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting the  proposal  to  the  States  to  be 
effective  when  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States. 

An  effort  is  quietly  being  made  to  get 
32  States  to  ask  Congress  for  this  con- 
vention on  the  theory,  undoubtedly 
correct,  that  when  32  States  request 
the  Congress  for  the  convention,  the 
Congress  is  compelled  under  article  5  of 
the  Constitution,  to  call  the  convention. 
If  Congress  does  not  call  the  convention 
this  group  will  declare  Congress  is  violat- 
itig  the  Constitution  and  proceed  to  call 
one  themselves,  submit  the  amen(jment 
to  the  States  and  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  they  will  proclaim  its  adoption 
and  insist  upon  constitutional  govern- 
ment. In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
bsrpass  Congress.  When  the  convention 
is  called,  anything  can  be  submitted. 
This  proposed  amendment  may  repeal 
any  part  of  the  Constitution  or  the  sub- 
mission of  a  whole  Constitution  may  be 
submitted  by  the  convention. 

If  this  sinister  and  sordid  lobby  that  is 
backed  by  the  chain  newspaper's  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President.  Gan- 
nett, and  money-raiser  for  the  Republi- 
can Party,  Pettengill.  and  the  Nazi  ex- 
convict  Rumely,  who  was  convicted  for 
illegally  dealing  with  Germany  In  the 
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First  World  War,  and  McClure,  the 
Fascist  instructor,  succeeds  in  slipping 
through  the  proposal,  the  resiUts  will  be: 

KXSXJLTS 

First.  A  few"  families  in  a  generation 
will  own  and  control  98  percent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States.  Heretofore 
arguments  have  been  made  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  income  taxes  while  the  tax- 
payer is  living  with  the  understanding 
that  a  large  part  of  a  big  estate  so  ac- 
quired would  be  taken  at  death — but 
never  before  has  anyone  been  so  brazen 
as  to  advocate  a  25-percent  limitation 
upon  both  income  and  estate  taxes. 

Second.  It  will  be  impossible  to  support 
the  necessary  exptnditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  the  war  is  over. 
The  carrying  charges  for  the  national 
debt — that  is.  interest  charges— will  be 
more  than  all  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  per  annum  before  the  war. 
In  addition,  a  large  standing  army  of 
from  three  to  five  million  men  will  be 
very  expensive  for  several  years  to  come. 

Third.  With  the  other  necessary  op- 
erating expenses  of  the  Government  and 
with  this  tax  limitation,  nothing  else  can 
tie  previded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
-  Fourth.  Therefore,  there  will  be  no  aid 
for  the  dependents  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle 
during  this  war  and  prior  wars.  All  pres- 
ent benefits  will  stop. 

Fifth.  There  will  be  no  aid  for  the 
crippled,  maimed,  shell-shocked,  and 
otherwise  disabled  men  who  suffered 
upon  the  field  of  battle  in  any  war. 

Sixth.  There  will  be  no  aid  for  the  de- 
pendents of  disabled  men. 

Seventh.  There  will  be  no  educational 
opportunitiei,  buetiMM  ofyportunities, 
inusterlnf-<ntt  pty.  or  other  benefits  to 
be  f  iven  by  a  generous  and  g rfttef ul  Oov- 
trmnent  to  our  protectors  in  time  of  war 
because  our  generous  Oovemment,  with 
lu  big  heart,  will  have  iU  taxing  ability 
restrained  by  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  extent  that  no  financial  aid 
•an  be  given,  although  provided  for  by 
Congress,  since  Congress  will  be  unable 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

Eighth.  Aid  for  the  aged,  the  retired 
workers,  the  unemployed,  and  other  ben- 
eflU  through  Social  Security  will  have 
to  be  stopped,  as  there  will  be  no  money 
available  to  pay  them. 

Ninth.  All  Federal  farm  benefits  will 
stop. 

Tenth.  Small  business  wlU  fold  up 
since  big  business  will  be  able  to  keep 
so  much  of  the  excess  profits  that  they 
make  that  little  business  unable  to  com- 
pete will  be  quickly  and  easily  crushed 
and  destroyed. 

ABOITT  TO  PAT  PCtNCIPLS  KXPIALKD 

Tbeae  are  Just  some  of  the  things  that 
will  result.  In  addition,  the  main  thing 
is  that  the  sound  principle  of  taxation 
"ability  to  pay"  will  be  destroyed  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  will  cause 
people  to  pay  on  what  they  owe  to  sup- 
port a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  our  Gov- 
enunent  in  order  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion the  greedy  rich  who  are  sponsoring 
this  proposal. 


Fair  EmploTment  Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


RCMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.WAGNER 

or  Ncw  TOR] : 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE    7N1TKU  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  31  (leg  slative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 


Rec  ord 


Con  mittee, 


Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr. 
imanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
editorial  on  the  question 
ployment    Practice 
appeared  in  the 
Saturday. 

There  being  no  objectidn 
was  ordered  to  be  printe< 
as  follows: 

r.  E.  r.  c. 


1%-esident,  I  ask 

hfeve  printed  in 

a  very  fine 

)f  the  Pair  Em- 

which 

Washington  Post  of  last 


The     House     Appropriat 
showed  a  wise  tolerance,  we 
mending  the  allotment  of 
lars  for  continuation  of 
Emplo3rment    Practice 
recommendation  Is  approve  i 
of  Congress,  as  we  very 
the  P.  E.  P.  C  wUl  cease  to 
Identlal  agency  and  wUl 
status    under    congresslon 
This  Is  as  It  shovUd  be. 
pressed  endorsement.  In 
tor  RussBLL's  propoMl 
agsnclM  set  up  by  Executive 
an  appropriation  from 
have  been  in  txistenco  for 
rtgret  very  much  indeed, 
sound  general  requirement 
Intended,  to  end  tlie  f.  I.  P 
There  is  particular  need 
at  the  present  time.  To*" 
ffioet  urgentlr  in  need  of 
agency  •ymbollset  tlie 
nitlon  of  their  plight. 
ties  of  the  F.  I.  P.  0.,  war 
wise  barred  to  tbem 
dice  has  been  opened  up  to 
effort  of  the  Mstlon  bae  " 
the  utilization  of  ttielr 
By  gradual,  patient, 
areas  of  discrimination 
The  effort  must  not  be 
are  to  keep  faith  with  th4 
ciplee  we  profess, 


th  ! 
Coi  imlttee. 


becauie 


b(  en 


ixpeqdit 


Canpaifn  Exp^qditn  re  in  Oref en 
Priaarie  i 


the  editorial 
in  the  Record, 


ons     Committee 
think.  In  recom- 
a  million  dol- 
Presldenfs  Pair 
If    the 
by  both  Houses 
mudh  hope  it  will  be, 
je  merely  a  Pres- 
1  ave  Independent 
1    authorization. 
rhe  Post  has  ex- 
p:  Inclple.  of  Sena- 
reqplrlng  all  Federal 
order  to  secure 
Congress  after  they 
year.   We  should 
bewerer.  to  see  this 
m.ployed,  as  some 
O.'s  useful  career, 
lot  the  P.  I.  P  0. 
,  ttie  minority 
is  protection,  the 
•  resog- 
Trirougb  the  actlvt- 
•JapioyBMnt  otber* 
of  rsdsl  preju- 
Negroes.   The  war 
accelerated  by 
sillls  and  energies, 
constructive  effort  the 
being  reduced 
alM^idoned  now  If  we 
democratic  prln- 


H§{  roes. 


EXTENSION  OF  piEMARKS 
or 


- 


HON.  RUFUS  C. 


or  ORXCO:  r 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THl 


Wednesday.  May  31 
Tuesday.  May 


(U  gislative  day  of 
)).1944 


the 


Mr.  HOLMAN.     Mr. 
day  I  gave  a  statement 
Press  of  which  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to 
in  the  Appendix  of 
Record. 


HOLMAN 


UNITED  STATES 


'resident,  yester- 

;o  the  Associated 

text.    I  request 

^ave  it  printed 

tlie  Congressional 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  Just  advised  by  receipt  In  today's  mall 
that  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigat* 
Presidential.  Vice  Presidential,  and  Senatorial 
Campaign  Expenditures  In  1944.  In  compli- 
ance with  Senate  Resolution  263  adopted 
March  3  last.  Is  Inquiring  into  the  amount, 
source,  and  use  of  campaign  funds  by  all 
candidates  for  the  Senate  In  the  recent 
Oregon  primaries. 

I  believe  a  thorough  Investigation  of  this 
subject  Is  necessary  If  our  elections  are  not 
to  become  a  farce.  It  may  be  that  there  was 
more  money  spent  to  accomplish  my  defeat 
and  the  nomination  of  Professor  Morse 
(Wayne  L.  Morse),  a  new  dealer,  than  was 
spent  m  the  combined  campaigns  of  all  can- 
didates for  all  offices  in  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  in  Oregon.  It  seems 
to  me  the  cause  of  good  government  In  our 
country  will  be  well  served  by  letting  light 
Into  the  dark  places  of  the  amount,  source, 
and  use  of  campaign  expendlturea  in  this 
particular  primary  election 

In  this  connection  I  observe  that  today  is 
Memorial  Day  and  we  are  reminded  that  all 
over  the  world  little  white  crosses  mark  the 
thousands  upon  tboxisands  of  graves  of  fine 
young  Americans  already  sacrificed  in  this 
war.  and  in  previoxas  wars,  while  our  hospitals 
are  Inadequate  to  care  for  the  great  number 
of  grevlously  wounded  patriots  who  seek  suc- 
cor In  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  peak  of  the  demand 
for  hospitalization  will  not  be  reached  until 
1'65.  The  peak  of  the  demand  for  hospltall- 
zatlon  for  the  last  war  Is  only  now,  26  years 
after  It. 

When  our  combat  vetertne  return  I  can  look 
them  all  in  the  face  with  a  clear  conscience. 
I  did  not  curry  political  favor  from  Mr  Sid- 
ney HiUman  and  the  political  action  commit- 
tee of  the  C.  I.  C,  anc  the  racketeers  of  Amer- 
ican labor  who  foment  strikes  In  war  Indus- 
trie* in  th*  time  of  war  and  thereby  with* 
hold  from  produrtion.  transportation,  and 
use  the  weapons,  food,  and  supplies  needed 
by  our  combat  forc«N,  not  only  for  battle 
purpoM*  but  aetuatiy  to  defend  themselves. 
At  Dutch  Harbor,  Alssks.  In  August  1943, 
I  saw  the  newly  msde  graves  of  some  fifty 
flne  young  Americans  who  were  slsugtotered 
there  because  they  had  no  adeqtiate  means 
with  which  to  defend  themselves  wben  the 
Japanese  bombed  that  place.  The  reason 
they  lacked  the  facilities  with  which  to  de- 
fend themselves  was  because  strlkee  In  war 
Industrie*  had  reurded  the  prodtictlon  and 
delivery  of  ttte  needed  weapons,  material, 
and  supplies  with  tragically  fatal  resulu. 


The  President's  Responsibility  and  Power 
in  Time  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  I7NITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  that 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a 
recent  date,  written  by  Arthur  Dunn, 
chairman  of  Parents  and  Wives  of  Fight- 
ing Americans.  Inc. 
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There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Racoai), 

as  follows: 

MAT  8,  1044. 
Eorroa  or  tb*  Nkw  Toek  Timxs, 

Neto  York.  N.  Y. 
Deak  Sn:  Last  Sunday's  Times  contains 
two  Gallup  polls.  The  question  asked  In  one 
was:  "Do  you  think  the  Government  did  the 
right  thing  In  taking  over  the  Montgomery 
Ward  plants,  or  was  It  a  mistake?"  Blzty- 
one  percent  thought  It  was  a  mistake. 

In  the  second  poll  66  percent  believed  that 
"the  public  Is  not  taking  the  war  seriously 
enough."  The  second  poll  proves  the  truth 
of  the  first;  for  if  the  home  front  took  the 
war  seriously  enough.  100  percent  would  con- 
demn the  action  of  Montgomery  Ward  in  de- 
fying the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces.  Instead,  the  anti-Roosevelt  newspa- 
pers and  publications  are  trying  to  use  a 
really  unlmportant^lncldent  to  help  the  pres- 
idential election.  "Many  seem  to  be  much 
more  interested  In  winning  the  election  than 
m  winning  the  war. 

We  listen  to  speeches  and  read  editorials 
as  to  whether  the  President  exceeded  the 
war  powers  granted  by  Congress — whether 
Montgomery  Ward  U  a  war  Industry— whether 
the  President  might  treat  the  corner  grocery 
the  same  way  that  he  ha*  treated  Mont- 
gomery Ward— whether  he  acted  unconsti- 
tutionally. 

Of  course  be  can  take  over  the  comer 
grocery,  and  will  take  over  any  corner  grocer 
who  InsUU  on  defying  the  O.  P.  A. 

Very  few  seem  to  have  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  responsibility  and  power  of  the 
President  In  time  of  war.  Responsibility 
without  power  has  no  meaning.  It  Is  inherent 
that  power  must  be  as  great  as  responsibility. 
The  President's  reeponslbillty  and  powsr  do 
no  depend  upon  Oongrses  or  on  ttM  courts. 
Both  his  responsibility  and  power  proceed 
right  out  of  the  Constitution  Itself 

Article  IX,  seettoo  1,  paracr»Pb  7  provides: 
"■efors  be  enter  on  tbs  sseeutlon  of  bts  of • 
floe,  hs  shall  take  the  foUowlof  oatb  or  sAr- 
matlon :  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  aOrm)  that 
I  will  faltbfttUy  eseeute  the  offee  of  Frssl- 
dent  of  the  Onited  iutes.  and  wiU  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Conetltutlon  of  the  United  tMtes.' " 

Immediately  followmg  tbs  above,  section 
II.  psragrapb  I  sUtss:  "The  President  shall 
be  Comoiander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  end 
Nsvy  of  tbs  United  tutes.  and  of  the  MlUtia 
of  the  several  SUU*.  wben  called  Into  the 
actual  aervlce  of  the  United  Bute*  " 

Unleee  the  Coounander  in  Chief  Is  victori- 
ous over  Hitler  end  Hlroblto,  there  will  be  no 
Constitution  to  preeerve.  protect,  and  defend, 
lo  preaerve,  protect,  sod  defend  is  bis  solemn 
re*pon«lbUlty.  and  responsibility  without 
limit.  Therefore,  hi*  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  must  be  without  limit  And  be  must 
ni»fc«  hi*  own  decision*  If  be  decldee  a 
certain  course  of  action  1*  vital  for  victory, 
neither  Congress  nor  tbs  people  can  decide 
otberwlae 

If  tbey  think  they  can  find  a  better  man 
to  be  both  President  and  Coounander  lo 
Chief  Congresa  can  remove  him  by  impeach- 
ment or  the  p*»ople  can  remove  blm  at  the 
polls,  mere  Is  no  other  remedy.  Once  hav- 
ing put  him  In  command,  we  must  back  him 
to  the  limit  till  we  decide  we  want  someone 
else.  That  Is  t>oth  good  constitutional  law 
and  sotuid  common  '^ense. 

At  leaat  Abraham  Lincoln  thought  so,  for 
he  carried  on  the  ClvU  War  for  several  months 
without  authorization  from  Congress  and 
without  bothering  to  summon  that  body 
even  for  the  purpose  ol  declaring  war  His 
Emancipation  Proclamation  freeing  the 
alaves  was  not  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion new  by  the  Congress.  He  considered  It 
vital  for  victory.  His  action  was  denounced 
by  many  in  the  North. 


Perhaps  P  D  R.  thinks  likewise.  At  any 
rate,  on  September  7,  1W2.  he  demanded  of 
Congress  that  it  pass  the  so-called  antl-lnfla- 
tlon  bUl,  and  threatened  Congress  that  If  it 
faUed  to  do  ao  by  October  1.  he  would  put 
on  the  price  ceilings  himself.  On  October  2 
Congress  passed  the  bill 

The  test  of  every  act  of  every  citizen,  of 
every  corporation,  on  the  home  front  Is  not 
whether  any  business  is  a  war  industry; 
whether  a  particular  act  Is  constitutional; 
whether  we  like  it  or  dont  like  It.  The  single 
test  is.  does  It  promote  or  retard  the  defeat 
of  oiu-  enemies? 

During  the  very  last  hour  of  the  war  thou- 
sands of  our  youth  will  be  killed,  many  more 
thousands  will  be  made  legless,  armless,  sight- 
less, and  be  otherwise  disabled  When  any 
civilian  does  anything  to  unneceeearlly  pro- 
long the  war  a  single  hour,  he  will  be  ac- 
tually killing  and  maiming  thousands  of 
soldiers  at  the  front.  To  have  to  pass  on  such 
petty  matters  aa  the  Montgomery  Ward  case 
and  to  have  to  prepare  a  statement  explain- 
ing the  same  takes  up  the  time  of  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  which  he  would  otherwise 
use  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

As  stated  In  the  66-percent  Gallup  poll: 
"A  criticism  voiced  by  many  soldier*  return- 
ing from  the  battle  front*  U  that  the  civilian 
population  in  the  United  Statee  doe*  not 
take  the  war  seriously  enough"  The  time 
ha&  come  when  those  with  loved  ones  In  the 
services  demand  that  we  cease  bothering  with 
trifle*  and  get  on  with  the  war. 

AaTHua  DimM. 
Chairman  of  ParentB  and  Wives 

of  Fighting  Amerioan*.  Inc. 


Ef f I  and  Eff  Prices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  oomnwanevt 
Of  TMI  SfNATB  OF  TMI  UWTID  ITATM 

Wedneiday.  May  SI  iUioitlativ*  day  of 
Tuetdav.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcosd  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  dated  April  6, 
1944,  entitled  "W.  P.  A.  Will  Buy  Eggs  to 
Bolster  Market,"  and  an  article  appear- 
ing In  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30, 
1944,  entitled  "Eggs  Going  Into  Animal 
Peed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcobs, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  AprU  6,  1M4) 

W.  F.  A.  Wnx  But  Egos  To  Bourrxa  Mabkr 

(By  Christine  Sadler) 

War  I^xxl  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  yes- 
terday assured  mldwe*tem  Congressmen — 
flooded  with  proteet*  against  low  egg  prlcee— 
that  buying  agents  would  be  designated  by 
W.  F.  A.  this  week  to  purchase  eggs  through- 
out the  South  and  Middle  We*t  at  not  lee* 
than  36  cents  a  doeen. 

The  new  procedure  Is  designed  to  reach  the 
farm  level  In  all  heaviest  producing  areas  and 
th\is  support  a  market  glutted  with  more 
eggs  than  the  country  has  ever  bad  to  handle 
at  one  time  before. 

Buyers  will  be  granted  a  bounty  ol  90  cent* 
a  case  to  furnish  a  good  shipping  case  and 
cover  expenses  of  getting  the  eggs  to  market 
centers.  In  addition,  the  W.  P.  A.  will  begin 
bxiylng  eggs  on  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
mercantUe  exchanges,  Jones  said. 


joNSB  otrruNas  othb 
Other  W.  F.  A.  steps   for  protecting  the 
farmer  against  losses  and  asstirlng  full  utili- 
zation of  the  egg  crop  were  outlined  by  Jones 
aa  foUows: 

1.  Drying  planta  have  been  Instructed  to 
buy  eggs  at  not  less  than  SO  cents  a  dooen 
and  to  certify  each  wee>-  the  amount  paid. 
The  Goverdment  buys  dried  eggs  for  lerfd- 
lease  and  miUtary  purchases,  and  recently 
drying  plants  have  been  cleaning  Mp.  It  Is 
claimed,  by  buying  for  next  to  nothing 
while  continuing  to  collect  the  higher  set 
prices 

2.  Grocers  and  other  dealers  hav^  been 
urged  to  sell  eggs  at  retail  prices  In  keeping 
with  their  costs,  without  regard  for  O.  P.  A. 
«eUings  fixed  before  the  market  was  glutted. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  O.  P.  A.  of- 
ficials said,  stores  have  been  selling  below 
the  celling  but  the  practice  has  not  l>een 
general. 

3.  More  cold-storage,  space  for  shell  eggs 
Is  being  fotmd,  Jones  told  the  Congreaa- 
men.  and  more  egg  cases  are  being  made 
available  to  handle  the  bumper  output. 

4.  The  W.  P.  A.  I*  pushing  civilian  con- 
sumption, urging  at  least  one  more  egg  per 
week  for  each  consumer.  Jones  said  more 
than  60.000.000  dozen  additional  eggs  could 
be  disposed  of  during  the  next  9  weeks.  If 
everyone  cooperated. 

After  listening  to  the  Jones  presentation. 
Senator  Hooh  Botlib  (Republican.  Nebraaka) 
declared.  'I  give  W  F.  A.  credit  for  their 
attempt,  but  more  work  wUl  be 
A  ae-cent  floor  won't  permit  the 
continued  production." 

Senator  Alcxawdib  Wilxt  (Republican. 
Wisconsin)  said.  "The  complete  answer  must 
t)e  In  increased  constmiptlon  by  encouraging 
higher  price*  for  the  producer*  and  cutting 
the  spread  between  the  producers'  return  end 
tbs  price  tbe  oonsumcr  pays. " 

The  W.  F.  A.  program  "makes  pretty  good 
senss,"  dselared  genator  Joaani  ■.  Bsu.  (Re« 
mibUeaa,  MlnDssou).  but  be  added  tbe  hope 
W,  F,'A.  would  give  poultry  men  eeoM  "reaeon- 
sbls  sssursnes"  of  wbst  tbey  ean  eapset  next 
yeer  

(From  tbs  wssblngton  Post  of  May  W,  1»44| 
_  OoiMo  Drro  AmiuM,  fun  »tos«m  Fa- 
oiunas  Lscwiie—W.  F.  A  Acts  to  BuFroat 
Pascas 

(By  Jean  Orslgbead) 

Marvm  Jooee,  War  Food  Administrator,  Is 
converting  surplus  sggs  into  animal  feed  in 
order  to  aupport  egg  price*,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  yesterday. 

At  the  aame  time  tbe  War  Food  Admlnla- 
tratlon  reported  that  an  execptloDally  heavy 
milk  output,  expected  dtirlng  tbe  next  2 
month*,  ha*  changed  prevlotu  reporU  of  a 
•table  Ice  cream  production  celling,  and 
boosted  quota*  86  percent  for  June  and  75 
percent  for  July. 

Due  to  inadequate  etorage  faclUttee  for  the 
tremendou*  egg  *urplu»,  a  limited  ntmil>er 
are  being  turned  Into  feed,  which  Is  abort  in 
supply,  the  administrator  said. 

"Purchases  of  eggs  by  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration to  support  producer  price  levels  have 
reached  such  volume  that  suitable  cold-stor- 
age space  1*  Inadequate.  These  conversions 
will  be  made  In  such  voltime  and  for  sucb 
time  aa  necessary  to  carry  out  price  support 
commitment*."  Jones  stated. 

Ice  cream  also  will  be  richer  during  June 
and  July  W.  F.  A.  ofBclals  said.  W.  F.  A- 
raiaed  tbe  milk  aollds  content  from  23  to  24 
percent.  During  August,  both  production 
and  richnea*  wUl  drop  back  to  previous  war- 
time levels. 

Despite  sxirplu*  at  efw*  asid  milk,  tbe  ssan- 
power  shortage  on  tbe  Nation's  fama  stUl 
looms  ss  a  danger  to  1944  prodr  ""^ 
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War  Food  Administration  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  bring  approximately  900  workers  to 
the  United  8Ut«a  from  Barbados,  British 
West  Indies,  for  agriculture  employment  dur- 
ing the  Slimmer  and  fall  months. 

The  recruits  are  expected  to  arrive  about 
the  middle  of  June  and  work  on  the  farms  of 
the  Middle  West. 

Besides  the  West  Indies  colonics.  Mexico 
and  Newfoundland  also  are  supplying  farm 
workers  to  the  United  States,  the  War  Pood 
Administration  said. 


Report  by  Hon.  ElbeH  D.  Tbomas  of  Utah 

00  InternatioiMl    Labor    Organiiatiea 
Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  XJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  its  interest  and  historical  sig- 
nificance, I  ask  unanimous'  consent  t<r 
have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoro  a  report  on  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation submUted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  TMOMAa),  who  served  as 
ft  governmental  delegate  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  Public  Printer  has  submit- 
ted an  estimate  showing  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  matter  will  be  $442. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoio. 
fts  follows: 

About  a  wteks  rgo  I  returned  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  had  been  attending  the  con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor  Organlea- 
tlon  as  a  governmental  delegate  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have,  no  doubt,  read  of 
this  conference  In  the  newspapers.  The  Jour- 
nallsu  reported  It  fully  and  accurately,  yet 
I  feel  a  rcMponslblltty  to  give  to  thU  body 
some  of  my  own  impressions  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

1  should  pdnt  out  first  that  the  I.  L.  O.  U 
B  unique  type  of  world  organization,  or  asso- 
ciation of  governments.  There  are  more  than 
40  member  governments,  and  41  sent  delega- 
tions to  the  conference.  It  Is  In  the  com- 
position of  the  delegations — 4-man  delega- 
tlon»  tbat  we  find  the  unique  quality  of  the 
organlastion.  since  2  delegates  from  each 
country  represent  governments;  1  of  the  re- 
maining delegates  represents  the  labor  or- 
ganizations of  his  country,  and  the  fourth 
represents  employers.  Miss  Prances  Perkins 
and  I  represented  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Robert  Watt  was  the  work- 
ers" representative,  and  Mr.  Henry  I.  Harrl- 
xnan  was  the  employers'  delegate.  Great  Brit- 
ain sent  Mr.  Tomllnson,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, as  a  governmental  delegate;  New 
ZSealand  sent  Mr.  Walter  Nash,  its  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  conference,  and  who  speeded  our  labors 
with  rare  Insight  and  great  parliamentary 
skill.  Half  a  dozen  other  countries  sent  dele- 
gates of  ministerial  rank. 

■•ch  cMsfatlon  had  advisers.  Mrs.  Mae- 
eanr  Caass  Smith.  Congresswoman  from 
Maine,  was  one  of  the  advisers,  and  In  the 
OoMcaassioMAL  Rccobd  of  May  5  has  made  an 
interim  report  to  the  House  on  the  activities 
of  the  conference.    Many   of   the   advisers. 


from  our  own  country  and  abroi  d,  were  dis- 
tinguished students  of  public  afli  ilrs.  I  name 
only  a  few:  Sir  Walter  Cltrln« ;  Mr.  Bertll 
CMilln,  of  Sweden;  Mr.  Mulherk  a,  of  India; 
Mr.  Lubln,  of  the  United  States, 

One  of  our  important  allies  was  absent, 
namely,  th-?  Soviet  Union.  Thoi  igh  the  Cton- 
ference  and  particularly  the  re  >re8entatlves 
of  the  other  United  Nations  i  sgretted  the 
absence  of  so  Important  a  friend  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  absence  of  t  er  delegates 
reduces  the  value  of  the  work  c  one. 

I  should  next,  by  way  of  geni  ral  explana- 
tion, note  that  this  Conference  n  ay  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  a  series  of  gen  ral  interna- 
tional technical  conferences  wh  )se  aim  It  Is 
to  put  together  the  fragments  of  a  broken 
world — two  of  its  predecessors  b«  ing  the  Food 
Conference  of  May  19^*3  and  the  J.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
Conference  at  Atlantic  City.  Events  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  forthcomir  ?  peace  set- 
tlement will  be  built  on  a  brot  d.  firm  base, 
with  dozens  of  minor,  techn  cal  matters 
talked  out  and  thought  out  bef  jre  the  great 
political  Uaues  are  settled  and  agreed  upon. 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  such  a  peace  will  be 
more  enduring  than  one  which—  bo  to  speak — 
Is  worked  out  In  one  prolonged  i  ession.  where 
both  technical  and  political  matters  are 
threshed  out  together,  at  the  same  time. 
Perhaps  It  is  not  always  possibls  to  separate 
the  technical  from  the  politics  l.  but  It  can 
be  said  of  the  recent  InternJ  tlonal  Labor 
Conference  that  It  approached  <  uestlons  prl- 
— marlly  from  the  technical  poin  t  of  view. 

The  Conference  worked  har  1.  It  had  a 
heavy  agenda.  The  newspaF  era  reported 
charges  of  stalling,  I  believe,  di  ring  the  first 
few  days.  It  did  take  a  little  while  for  new 
delegates  to  understand  interi  latlonal  pro- 
cedures, and  for  nations  to  c  tscover  what 
petition  other  nations  were  goli  ig  to  take  on 
varlotis  Iseuee.  But  once  these  i  leceseary  pre* 
llmlnarlet  were  over,  things  moi  sd  fast  and— 
toward  the  end— even  bresthUuly.  At  one 
time.  I  am  told,  17  commtttece  and  subcom- 
mittees met  on  the  same  day.  Miss  Perkins 
was  chalmian  of  one  of  the  lari  est  and  most 
important  committees,  which  net  at  night 
to  complete  lU  labors.  In  the  li  st  days,  when 
delegates  were  straining  to  g(  home  after 
more  than  3  weeks'  work,  a  f « w  votes  were 
held  up  until  the  necessary  doc  iiments  could 
be  rushed  from  the  printers. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  resolution  of 
the  conference  was  the  so-calle  1  Declaration 
of  Philadelphia.  This  reaolutio  s.  which  may 
prove  to  be  not  the  least  of  several  great 
historical  documents  produced  In  Philadel- 
phia, affirms  the  right  of  all  1  uman  beings 
to  material  well-being  and  spir  tuiU  develop- 
ment under  conditions  of  freed(  m  and  digni- 
ty and  under  conditions  of  econ  omlc  security 
and  opportunity.  It  holds  thi  t  the  attain- 
ment of  those  conditions  must  constitute  a 
central  aim  of  national  and  International 
policy.  The  resolution  stal  es  that  the 
worthiness  and  success  of  Inter  national  poli- 
cies will  be  measured  In  the  :  uture  by  the 
extent  to  which  they  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  end. 

Another  document  created  at  the  Confer- 
ence may  have  even  greater  hi  ttorlcal  inter- 
est than  the  Declaration  of  PI:  Lladelphla.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  suggt  sting  to  the 
United  Nations  the  kind  of  socli  il  clauses  that 
might  appropriately  be  Include  1  In  a  general 
or  special  treaty  of  peace.  Tt  is  remarkable 
resolution,  drafted  In  a  form  si  litable  for  In- 
corporation In  a  treaty,  binds  the  signatory 
nations  to  accept  the  principles  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Philadelphia,  whicta  I  have  Just 
summarized.  It  goes  on  to  sta  «  that  signa- 
tory nations  recognize  their  di  ity  to  expand 
production,  to  liberate  econ  )mlc  activity 
from  unreasonable  restraints,  to  maintain 
high  levels  of  employment,  to  e;  xhange  social 
statistics  and  other  similar  Inf  (  rmatlon,  and, 
through  the  I.  L.  O.,  to  call  a  special  emer- 
gency conference  when  levels  o :  employment 
fall  dangerously.    It  Is  doubtfi  I  whether  re- 


sponsible delegates,  acting  on  ii.«tructlone 
from  their  governments,  have  ever  before 
drafted  proposals  such  aa  these  with  a  view 
to  incorporating  them  In  a  peace  treaty.  Our 
Australian  friends  were  particularly  con- 
cerncl  about  the  maintenance  of  high  levels 
of  employment  after  the  war  and  considered 
that  our  own  proposals  were  rather  unpro- 
gressive. 

A  complemenUry  resolution  was  voted 
ouUinlng  the  economic  policies  required  to 
attain  the  social  objectives  referred  to.  This 
document,  after  acknowledging  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  work  of  U.  N  R.  R.  A.  and  the 
Food  Conference,  endorses  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  International  monetary  system, 
of  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis,  and  of 
orderly  migration.  Liberated  countries.  It 
declares,  should  receive  priorities  In  mate- 
rials required  for  reconstruction.  It  urges 
that  monopoly  be  discouraged  and  techno- 
logical progress  fostered. 

The  Conference  adopted  a  recommenda- 
tion setting  forth  the  general  employment 
princlplef  to  be  adopted  in  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  and  suggesting  specific 
methods  of  applying  these  principles.  It  Is 
recommended  that  all  necessary  Information 
be  gathered  to  provide  an  accurate  picture, 
nationally  and  locally,  of  the  skills  in  supply 
and  those  in  demand;  that  policies  govern- 
ing demobilization,  based  In  fairness,  should 
be  clearly  stated  and  adhered  to;  that  addi- 
tional productive  facilities  called  Into  being 
during  the  war  should  not  be  kept  out  of  use 
If  they  can  supply  human  wants.  The  labor 
supply  should  be  trained  or  retrained  to 
meet  demand,  and  educational  doors  t>e  un- 
locked to  those  whose  schooling  was  Inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  Schoot-leavtnf  afss 
should  be  raised,  and  the  redistribution  of 
women  workers  In  the  economy  be  done  on 
basis  of  complete  equality  of  men  and  women. 
There  wss  considerable  dlscuselon  of  ths 
role  that  the  I.  L.  O.  should  play  among  the 
International  organizatlotu  in  existence  or 
to  be  created.  Much  of  this  has  been  left 
to  a  committee  of  Its  governing  body  to  work 
out.  Perhaps  the  best  summary  to  give  here 
U  to  say  that  the  I.  L.  O.  Is  consolidating  the 
strong  position  It  already  has  among  inter- 
national  organizations,  and  that  the  next 
few  years  will  make  great  demands  on  the 
organization's  service  functions 

I  have  only  told  you  a  few  of  the  most 
Important  things  achieved  in  Philadelphia. 
A  host  of  lesser  resolutions  and  decisions 
were  made.  Certain  quite  technical  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  concerning  the 
problem  of  tropical  poverty  and  social  se- 
curity. I  omit  entirely  the  Interim  pro- 
cedural machinery  that  is  to  convert  the  res- 
olutions of  this  conference — ultimately — 
Into  drafts  of  treaties — treaties  that  will 
be  laid  before  member  states  for  their  action. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  the  conference  de- 
cisions to  hold  regional  conferences:  One  to 
serve  the  Near  East  and  one  to  be  held  Im- 
mediately after  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war. 
to  serve  the  Far  East.  I  have  sometimes 
felt  that  the  I.  L.  O..  In  its  long  and  useful 
history,  has  perhaps  neglected  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the  decisions  of  the 
recent  conference  have  reassured  me. 

The  Conference,  to  sum  up.  threw  out  a 
few  handfuls  of  extremely  difficult  problems 
at  an  embattled  world  and  raised  some  of  the 
most  Important  issues  of  a  stable  peace.  It 
has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  found  no  panacea,  for 
panaceas  do  not  exist;  It  has  not  solved  the 
problems  or  met  the  Issues,  of  course,  but  It 
has  offered  hope  that  the  problems  are  not 
Insoluble,  the  Issues  not  unsurmoun table. 
It  has  created  follow-up  machinery  In  the 
form  of  governing  body  committees  to  ad- 
vance the  work  begun  In  Philadelphia,  while 
Its  secretariat  has  the  mandate  to  \indertake 
studies  and  organize  further  meetings — all  of 
which  tend  toward  the  goal  of  peace  tiirough 
social  Justice. 
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All  delegates  were  shocked  and  grieved  at 
the  death  during  the  period  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  two  of  Its  members,  Mr.  Oscar  Hlere- 
mans  Brockmann,  of  Chile,  and  Mr.  Abdel- 
magld  Ramzy,  of  Egypt. 

I  wish  to  close  my  account  of  the  Con- 
ference on  a  personal  note.  Miss  Prances 
Perkins,  as  head  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, and  chairman  of  Its  most  Important 
committee,  performed  •  difficult  task  In  a 
way  which  won  admiration  from  all.  Her 
vigor  and  skill  In  negotiation  commanded 
respect;  her  personal  charm  and  hvimor 
brought  her  the  affection  of  all  delegates. 
The  International  Labor  Organization  owes 
much  to  her  vitality  and  forcefulness. 

In  order  to  expand  this  bare  sketch  of  the 
Philadelphia  Conference,  I  beg  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate  to  Introduce  the 
following  documents  Into  the  Congressional 
Racoao:  " 

1.  Text  of  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia 
(conUined  In  Provtolonal  Record  No.  16,  pp. 
2.3.4). 

2.  Text  of  the  resolution  concerning  social 
provisions  In  the  peace  settlement  (contained 
m  Provisional  Record  No   84,  pp.  7,  8,  9,  10). 

S.  Text  of  the  resolution  concerning  eco- 
nomic policies  for  the  attainment  of  social 
objectives  (contained  In  Provtolonal  Record 
No   28,  pp   8.  «.  10,  11,  12). 

4.  Text  of  the  recommendation  concerning 
employment  organization  In  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  (contained  In  Provisional 
Record  No  83,  pp.  1.  2,  3,  4,  6.  fl.  7,  8,  9,  10.  11. 
12,  18.  14) 

8.  Text  of  resolution  concerning  constitu- 
tional practice  of  the  I.  L.  O,  and  lU  rela- 
tionship with  other  bodies  (contained  In  the 
Provtolonal  Record  No.  21.  pp.  2,  3) . 

I  Prom  the  International  Ubour  Oonferenos 

Provisional  Record.  No.  16 1 
TkXT  or  THS  PaoFOsao  DsctAaATXon  Cowexaw- 

IWO  TKl  AIMS  AMD  PtTSFOSIS  OF  TK«  IWTta- 

NATioirAL  LASOtnt  OBOAifisATioK  SOTurrrao 
■T  Tint  Sficul  DaAmwo  CoMMrrrxF 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation,  meeting  In  Its 
Twenty-sixth  Session  In  Philadelphia,  here- 
by adopts,  thto  day  of  May  in  the  year  nine- 
teen hundred  and  forty-four,  the  present 
Declaration  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  and  of 
the  principles  which  should  lnq;>lre  the  pol- 
icy of  Its  Members. 

The  Conference  reaffirms  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  Organisation  to  based 
and.  In  particular,  that: 

-'(a>  labour  to  not  a  commodity; 

(b)  freedom  of  expression  and  of  associa- 
tion are  essential  to  sustained  progress: 

(c)  poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a  dan- 
ger to  prosperity  everywhere: 

(d)  the  war  against  want  requires  to  be 
carried  on  with  unrelenting  vigour  within 
each  nation,  and  by  continuous  and  con- 
certed international  effort  In  which  the  rep- 
resentatives of  workers  and  employers,  en- 
joying equal  status  with  those  of  Govern- 
ments join  with  them  In  free  discxission  and 
democratic  decision  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  welfare. 


Believing  that  experience  has  fully  demon- 
gtrated  the  truth  of  the  statement  In  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  that  lasting 
peace  can  be  established  only  if  It  to  based 
on  social  Justice,  the  Conference  affirms  that: 
(a)  aU  human  beings.  Irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex.  have  the  right  to  pursue  both 
their  material  well-being  and  their  spiritual 
development  In  conditions  of  freedom  and 
dignity,  of  economic  security  and  equal  op- 
portunity; 


(b)  the  attainment  of  the  conditions  in 
which  thto  shall  be  possible  must  constitute 
the  central  aim  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional policy: 

(c)  all  national  and  international  poli- 
cies and  measures.  In  particular  thoee  of  an 
economic  and  financial  character,  should 
be  Judged  In  this  light  and  accepted  only 
Insefar  as  they  may  be  held  to  promote  and 
not  to  hinder  the  achievement  of  this  funda- 
mental objective; 

(d)  It  to  a  responsibility  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation  to  examine  and 
consider  all  International  economic  and 
financial  policies  and  measures  In  the  light 
of  thto  fundamental  objective: 

(e)  In  discharging  the  tasks  entrusted  to 
It  the  International  Labour  Organisation, 
having  considered  all  relevant  economic  and 
financial  factors,  may  include  In  Its  deci- 
sions and  recommendations  any  provisions 
which  it  considers  appropriate. 

m 
The  Conference  recognises  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation   of    the    International    Labour   Or- 
ganisation to  further  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  programmes  which  will  achieve: 

(a)  full  employment  and  the  ratolng  of 
standards  of  living: 

(b)  the  employment  of  workers  In  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  they  can  have  the  satto- 
factlon  of  giving  the  fullest  measure  of 
their  skill  and  attainments  and  make  their 
greatest  contribution  to  the  common  well- 
being: 

(c)  the  provtolon,  as  a  means  to  the  at- 
tainment of  thto  end  and  under  adequate 
guarantees  for  all  concerned,  of  facilities 
for  training  and  the  transfer  of  labour,  in- 
cluding migration  for  employment  and  set- 
tlemsnt: 

(d)  policies  in  regard  to  wages  and  earn- 
ings,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  work 
calculated  to  ensure  a  Just  share  of  the  fruits 
of  progress  to  all.  and  a  minimum  living  wage 
to  all  employed  and  In  need  of  such  pro- 
tection; 

(e)  the  effective  recognition  of  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining,  the  cooperation  of 
management  and  labour  In  the  contlnuoiis 
Improvement  of  productive  efficiency,  and  the 
collaboration  of  workers  and  employers  In  the 
preparation  and  application  of  social  and 
economic  measures; 

(f)  the  extension  of  social  security  mea- 
sures to  provide  a  basic  Income  to  all  In 
need  of  such  protection  and  comprehensive 
medical  care; 

(g)  adequate  protection  for  the  life  and 
health  of  workers  In  all  occupations: 

(h)  provtolon  for  child  welfare  and  ma- 
ternity protection; 

(I)  the  provision  of  adequate  nutrition, 
hotislng,  and  facUltlee  for  recreation  and  cul- 
ture: 

(J)  the  assurance  of  equality  of  educational 

and  vocational  opporttmlty. 

IV 

C!onfldent    that    the    fuller    and    broader 
utilisation  of  the  world's  productive  resources 
necessary  for  the  achievement  of  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  thto  declaration  can  be  se- 
cured by  effective  international  and  national 
action.  Including  measures  to  expand  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  to  avoid  severe 
economic  fluctuations,  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  the  leas 
developed   regions  of  the  world,   to  assure 
greater  stability  In  world  prices  of  primary 
products,  and  to  promote  a  high  and  steady 
volume  of  International  trade,  the  Confer- 
ence pledgee  the  full  co-operation  of  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Organisation  with  such 
International   bodies   as   may   be   entrusted 
with  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  thto 
great   task   and  for   the   promotion  of  the 
health,    education    and    well-being    of    aU 
I   peoples. 


The  Conference  affirms  that  the  principles 
set  forth  In  thto  declaration  are  fully  appli- 
cable to  all  peoples  everywhere  and  that, 
while  the  manner  of  their  application  must 
be  determined  with  due  regard  to  the  sUge 
of  social  and  economic  development  reached 
by  each  people,  their  progressive  application 
to  peoples  who  are  still  dependent,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  have  already  achieved  self- 
government.  Is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
whole  civilised  world. 


[Prom  the  International  Labour  Conference 
Provtolonal  Record,  No.  21 1 

RBOLtmON     COHCXaNlNO     TH«    CONSTITUTION 

AND  CoNsrmmoNAL  PaAcncE  of  thi  iNTxa- 

NATIONAL     LABOUB      OBGANISATION      AKD      ITS 

RKLATioNSHn"  WrTH  Otheh  International 

Booiss 

The  General  Conference  resolves  that: 

1.  During  periods  of  emergency  when.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Governlnc  Body,  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Organisation  or  of  the 
Office  will  be  advanced  thereby,  and  the  Gov- 
erning Body  so  notifies  the  Members  of  the 
Organisation,  It  shall  provide  that,  supple- 
mentary to  the  normal  procedure,  the  follow- 
ing communications  should  be  transmitted 
through  the  Director: 

( a )  the  communication  to  members  of  cer- 
tified copies  of  Recommendations  and  Con- 
ventions In  accordance  with  paragraph  4  of 
Article  19  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Organi- 
sation: 

(b)  the  commvmlcatlon  by  members  of  the 
Information  concerning  the  action  taken  In 
regard  to  Recommendations  required  by 
paragraph  6  of  Article  16  of  the  Constitution: 

(c)  the  communication  by  Members  of  ths 
formal  ratifications  of  International  Labour 
Conventions  in  accordance  with  paragraph  7 
of  Article  19  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rele- 
vant provtolons  of  the  individual  Oonven- 
*'ons; 

(d)  the  communication  to  members  oi  au 
notifications  required  by  the  terms  of  Inter- 
national Labour  Conventions. 

2.  The  Conference  requests  the  Governing 

Body: 

(a)  to  take  effective  steps  as  promptly  aa 
possible  to  deal  with  problems  conunon  to  a 
region  or  to  a  particular  Industry,  with  dxie 
regard  to  the  Constitution  and  principles  of 
the  Organisation,  and  Its  competence,  and 

(b)  to  report  to  the  next  general  sessUm 
of  the  Conference  the  steps  taken  and  plans 
for  the  further  reglonaltoatlon  of  the  Ofltoe 

1    and  of  the  Organisation  and  for  special  con- 
I   Blderation    of    the    problems    of    particular 
Industries. 

8.  The  Conference  requests  the  Govern- 
ing Body  during  the  period  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee  to  be  esUbllshed 
under  the  terms  of  thto  resolution  and  of 
th*  development  of  an  overall  pattern  of 
international  Institutions,  to  take  appro- 
priate stepe  to  assure  close  collaboration 
with  and  a  full  exchange  of  Information 
between  the  liO.  and  any  other  public 
International  organisations  which  now  exist 
or  may  be  established  for  the  promotion 
of  economic  and  social  well-being,  and  In  the 
furtherance  of  thto  objective  It  may  Instruct 
the  director  to  arrange  with  such  organisa- 
tions, on  conditions  mutually  agreeable,  for 

(a)  the  exchange  of  Information,  views, 
reports,  studies  and  other  documents  re- 
garding policies  and  measures  of  mutual 
interest  and  concern  at  appropriate  stages 
In  their  formulation  and  execution,  and : 

(b)  the  exchange  of  representatives  with- 
out vote,  at  meetings  convened  by  thto  Or- 
ganisation and  such  other  organisations,  and: 

(c)  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  such 
Joint  committees  as  may  faclliUte  their  ef- 
fective co-operation. 
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4  The  Conference  requests  the  Governing 
Body. 

(a>  to  appoint  •  committee  as  aoon  as 
possible  to  consider  the  future  constitu- 
tional development  of  the  Organisation.  The 
committee  shall  particularly  consider  the 
following  matters  in  active  collaboration  with 
th«  office,  and  In  the  light  of  the  Report  on 
Item  I  submitted  by  the  office  the  resclu- 
tlcns  and  amendments  submitted  to  the 
Conference,  the  views  expressed  in  the  Con- 
ference and  any  suggestions  which  may  be 
communicated  to  the  office  by  governments: 

( 1 )  the  relaUooihtp  of  the  Organisation 
to  other  mtenurtloaal  bodies; 

(2)  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  Or- 
ganlaatlon  and  Its  clarincation  and  codifica- 
tion; 

(3)  the  status,  immunities  and  other  fa- 
cilities to  be  accorded  to  the  Organisation 
by  Oovemments  m  necessary  to  the  efficient 
discharge  of  tb«  responsibilities  of  the  Or- 
ganisation: 

(4)  the  methods  of  financing  the  Organi- 
Mtton: 

(b)  after  receiving  and  considering  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Conference  at  its  next  general 
aeasion  such  matters  as  in  it!*  Judgment  re- 
quire action  by  the  Conference. 

5.  The  Conference  requests  the  Govern- 
ing Body  to  appoint  representatives  with 
power  to  nefOtlAte.  if  necessary  prior  to  the 
next  general  eeeelon  of  the  Conference,  with 
International  authorities  on  behalf  of  the 
OrganlMitlon  concerning  any  eonitltutlcnal 
questions  which  at  any  time  require  Imme- 
diate action.  Including  the  matters  referred 
to  in  p«ragraph  4. 

6.  The  Conference  authorises  the  Govern- 
Ing  Body  to  decide  ths  place  at  which  the 
Twenty-eeventb  Session  of  the  Conference 
■hall  be  held.  In  the  event  of  a  maritime 
■Melon  being  convened  In  the  near  future, 
tirte  authorisation  shall  apply  to  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Beaslons. 

(From  the  International  Labour  Conference 
Provuional  Record,  No.  28) 

A.     PROPOSKD    RISOLUTION    CONCBUnNO    Ico- 
MOMtC    PoLICUa    FOB    TMX    ATTAUdUNT    OF 

SociAi.  OaJicnvas 

Wberses  the  prospect  of  a  complete  victory 
of  the  United  Nations  maltes  It  possible  to 
prepare  a  better  world  order  directed  towards 
the  achievement  of  the  social  objectives 
which  these  natlona  proclaimed  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  in  expressing  their  desire  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between 
all  nations  in  the  economic  field  with  the 
object  of  securing  for  all  Improved  labour 
standards,  economic  advancement  and  social 
security:  and 

Where  as  these  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations  coincide  with  the  basic  principles  of 
the  International  Labour  Organisation,  a^d 
the  International  Labotur  Conference,  meet- 
ing in  New  York  in  1941.  pledged  the  full 
collaboration  of  the  International  Labour 
Orfsnisation  in  their  implementation:  and 

Whereas  the  International  Labour  Confer- 
ence is  called  upon  by  Item  II  on  the  Agenda 
of  the  pre.sent  Session  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  for  present  and 
post-war  social  policy  concerning  more  espe- 
cially the  measures  required  to  be  taken 
Internationally  and  nationally  to  ensure  full 
employment,  social  security  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living:  and 

Whereas  the  Initiative  with  regard  to  In- 
ternational policy  Ues  with  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  desirable 
In  crder  to  attain  the  objectives  referred  to 
that  all  nations  should  pursue  an  appropriate 
national  policy;  and 

Whereas  the  attainment  of  full  employ- 
ment and  high  prodtictivity  by  the  various 
nations  after   the   war   is   essential   to  the 


fr)m 


su  jsequent 


achievement  of  freedom 
tainmaut  of  increasing  Uvihg 
realisation  of  genuine  econ<  m 
the  continuation  of  peacefia 
ress:  and 

Whereas  full  employmen 
and  maintained  only 
by    governments.    Industry 
policies  and  measures  whi:h 
courage  the  continuing 
tion  and  improvement  of 

Whereas  the  speedy 
ployment  requires  the 
reconversion.  reconstructU  n 
of  Industry,  trade,  commerce 
after  the  war.  and  the 
nance  of  employment  and 
levels  requires  the  creatloji 
and  social  environment 
gressive  and  expanding 

The  Conference  adopts 
lution: 

1.  nrreRNATioNAi 

1.  Believing  that  the  rel^f 
peoples,  repatriation  of 
and  resimiptlon  of  agrlcu 
trial  production  are  matters 
the  utmost  urgency 
eratlon  of  occupied  countries 
successful   handling  of 
possibility  of  achieving  thej 
tives  of  social  and  econoqlc 
largely  depend, 

The  Conference  welcomes 
the  United  Nations  Relief 
Administration,  urges  all 
co-operate  actively  In  the 
tasks  entrusted  to  it  and  i 
titration  of  the  readiness  o 
Labour  Organls-^tlon   to 
appropriate  way. 

3.  In  view  of   the  fact 
periods  after  the  end  of 
■entlal  commodities  and 
will  be  in  short  supply 
tlonal  arrangements  will 
a   fair  allocaticn   of   ava 
prevent  excessive  price 

The  Conference  consider 
ments    of    the    United 
should  arrange  to  conttnu^ 
such  periods  as  any 
persist,  the  existing 
tlonal  co-ordination  and 
such  modification,  and  in 
enlargement  of  the 
thorities  concerned,  as  ma 
equitable  and  efficient  ope 
chinery  in  the  transition 

3.  The  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations 
and  Agriculture  held  in 
the    primary    responsibilily 
nation  for  seeing  that  lu 
the  food  needed   for  life 
nation  can  fully  achieve 
co-operate  in  appropriate 
tion.  and  urges  the  settl4g 
nent   international 
mended  by  the  Conference 
culture,  to  raise  the  leve 
improve   the   efficiency   of 
duction  and  distribution. 

4.  Recognising   that   a 
national  monetary  system 
full  development  of  muti  i 
economic  relations  betweei  i 
sequently    to    the    raising 
living. 

The  Conference  attaches 
to  the  establishment  at 
moment  of  effective 
for   settling   balances 
national   trade   and  othei 
for   maintaining    stabllit] 
change,    notes    with 
Governments  of  the  Unltid 
ing   careful   attention    to 
urges  that  they  Include 


can  he  achieved 

through  the  adoption, 

and    labour,    of 

effectively  «n- 

exfiansion  of  produc- 

djstribution:  and 

It  of  full  em- 

prfmpt  and  orderly 

and  expansion 

and  agriculture 

malnte- 

:  roductlon  at  high 

of  an  economic 

conducive  to  a  pro- 

ec<  nomy; 

^e  following  reso- 

POLICT 

of  war-stricken 

prisoners  and  exiles 

tural  and  indus- 

which  will  be  of 

immediately  on  the  llb- 

and  that  on  the 

tl^ese   problems  the 

long-range  objec- 

well-betng  will 


want,  the  at- 

standards,  the 

Ic  security,  and 

economic  prog- 


the  rrestlon  of 

ind  Rehabilitation 

concerned  to 

( chievement  of  the 

sures  the  Admln- 

the  International 

lasist  it  in  every 

that  for  varying 
hlMtilltles  many  es- 
ransport  fMclllitei 
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needed  to  ensure 
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b! 

lUble 


motements. 

that  the  Govern- 
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in  operation,  for 

shortages  may 
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lies    with    each 
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C(  nf  erence 
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tils 


organ  sation. 


satisfactory   inter- 
is  essential  to  the 
ally  advantageous 
nations,  and  con- 
of    standards    of 


great  Importance 
earliest  possible 
InterAational  machinery 
arit  ing   out   of   inter- 
transactions  and 
In    rates   of    ex- 
that    the 
Nations  are  glv- 
thls    matter    and 
In  any  agreement 


tie 


sati  if  action 


establishing  such  machinery  a  provision 
requiring  the  authorities  responsible  for  Its 
application  to  have  regard  in  framing  and 
applying  their  policies  to  the  effect  of  their 
decisions  on  employment  and  living  stand- 
ards. 

6.  Noting  that  Imports  of  capital  will  be 
needed  for  reconstrurtion.  development  and 
the  raising  of  living  standards  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  believing  that  the  provision  of  such 
capital  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment   in   the  lending   countries. 

The  Conference: 

(a)  considers  that  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  international  capital  market  should 
be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  international  machinery  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  international 
movement  of  capital; 

(b)  considers  that  the  promotion  of  full 
employment  and  higher  living  standards 
should  be  regarded  as  a  primary  objective  of 
any  such  international  machinery; 

(c)  considers  that  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  such  international 
machinery  should  consult  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  as  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  including  in  the  terms  under  which 
development  works  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  through  *uch  machinery  are  to  be  car- 
ried out.  provisions  regarding  the  welfare  and 
working  conditions  of  the  labour  employed: 
and  that  such  provisions  shculd  be  framed  In 
consultation  with  the  International  Labour 
Organisation; 

(d)  affirms  the  readiness  of  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  to  render  every 
assistance  in  Its  power  In  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  the  Inclusion  of  such  pro- 
visions and  m  their  framing  and  application 
and  \n  the  promotion  through  the  operations 
of  such  international  machinery  of  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  full  employment  and  higher 
living  standards. 

6  Recognising  the  great  contribution 
which  the  International  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  can  make  to  higher  living  stand- 
ards and  to  high  levels  of  employment, 

The  Conference: 

(a)  believes  that  the  measures  proposed  In 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  for  the  promotion 
of  exchange  stabilisation  and  International 
lending  will  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
interr.aticnal  trade,  but  considers  that  the 
United  Nations  should  also  examine  war- 
time changes  In  industrial  capacity,  and  ar- 
range for  exchange  of  Information  on  post- 
war industrial  programmes  and  should  take 
vigorous  action  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
international  trade  by  appropriate  commer- 
cial policies:  and  considers  that  all  countries, 
creditor  as  well  as  debtor,  should  adapt  their 
commercial  policy  In  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
them  to  settle  all  obligations  arising  out  of 
International  transactions; 

(b)  considers  that  the  United  Nations 
should  initiate  measures  to  facilitate  the  co- 
ordination through  appropriate  international 
machinery  of  the  commercial  policies  of  all 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
steady  expansion  in  world  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis; 

(c)  considers  that  In  such  co-ordination 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
need  of  countries  which  are  highly  depend- 
ent on  returns  from  exports  to  take  measures 
to  ensure  a  high  degree  of  stability  in  the 
level  of  their  economic  activity  and  observes 
that  the  need  for  these  measures  will  de- 
crease to  the  extent  that  International  col- 
laboration proves  sticcessful;  and 

(d)  considers  that  in  such  co-ordination 
special  account  should  be  taken  of  the  dis- 
location and  the  accumulated  needs  result- 
ing from  the  devastation  caused  by  war  op- 
erations and  from  the  prolonged  dtversion 
from  peacetime  production  in  countries 
which  have  been  engaged  for  a  long  period  in 
a  sustained  and  total  war  effort. 
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7.  In  order  to  lay  the  foimdation  for  rlahig 
levels  of  consiunptlon  throughout  the  world 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  more  stable 
and  adequate  incomes  to  those  primary  pro- 
ducers whose  services  are  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  essential  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs. 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  United 
Nations  should  Initiate  concerted  action  de- 
signed to  ensure  the  constant  availability  to 
all  purchasers  of  adequate  supplies  of  such 
commodities  at  prices  which  gave  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  efficient  producer  and  are  held 
sufficiently  stable  to  afford  protection  against 
major  short-term  fluctuations  In  supply  or 
demand;  and  that  such  international  ar- 
rangements (a)  shotild  provide  for  adequate 
representation  of  consumers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers, representing  both  importing  and  ex- 
porting countries.  In  all  authorities  responsi- 
ble for  the  determination  and  application  of 
policy,  and  (b)  should  aim  to  assure  to  all 
workers.  Including  the  self-employed,  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  the  commodities 
concerned,  fair  remuneration,  satisfactory 
working  conditions  and  adequate  social 
security  protection,  having  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral standards  in  the  countries  concerned. 

8.  Believing  that  migratory  movements  may 
play  an  lm|X)rtant  part  in  the  development 
of  a  dynamic  economy,  and  that  disorderly 
International  migration  may  create  economic 
end  social  dislocation  in  the  countries  con- 
oemed  and  involve  serious  Individual  hard- 
ship for  the  migrants  tbemselvee.  while 
desirable  migratory  movements  ere  often 
hampered  by  technlcbal  and  financial  dif- 
fleulties  which  can  be  overcome  only  through 
International  oooperstlon, 

The  Conference  considers  that: 
(•)  The  United  Nations  abould  encourage 
by  apprq;>rtste  measures,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards for  all  concerned,  the  orderly  migra- 
tion of  labotir  and  aettled  in  accordance  with 
the  economic  needs  and  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  various  countries,  and  In 
this  connection  should  note  the  Conclusions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  Experts  on 
Technical  and  Financial  Co-operation  with 
regard  to  Migration  for  Settlement  held  at 
the  International  Labour  Office  In  1938; 

(b)  Arrangements  should  be  made  for 
Close  co-operation  between  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  and  any  public  Inter- 
national agency  established  to  deal  with 
migration; 

(c)  The  Governing  Body  should  take  steps 
to  bring  before  an  early  session  of  the  Con- 
ference a  report  of  a  representative  com- 
mission, with  such  technical  assistance  as 
It  may  require,  on  the  means  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  labotir,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  barriers  which  prevent  migra- 
tion from  areas  of  limited  resources,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  against  the  lowering  of  the 
labour  standards  that  might  result  from  Im- 
migration at  a  rate  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
the  receiving  countries  to  absorb  immigrants. 

9.  In  order  that  re-employment  may  be 
expedited  and  healthy  living  standards  estab- 
lished within  a  period  of  minimum  duration 
In  areas  liberated  from  Axis  occupation. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  by  those  nations  whose  pro-  , 
ductive  capacities  have  been  maintained  dur- 
ing the  war,  by  all  other  nations  which  are 
in  a  position  to  make  materials  available  and 
by  the  appropriate  International  organisa- 
tions, to  give  the  highest  priority  consistent 
with  the  exigencies  of  war  to  Immediately 
supplying  the  territories  liberated  from  Axis 
occupation  with  materials  and  equipment  re- 
quired .or  Industrial  Installations,  agricul- 
ture, transport,  public  works  and  utilities  of 
an  essential  character. 

10.  Believing  that  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  a  rise  In  the  standard  of  living 
and  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  in 
the  world  can  only  be  obtained  by  mutually 
consistent  national  economic,  financial  and 


social  policies  and  by  co-ordination  of  ttie 
activities  of  the  different  international  insti- 
tutions in  this  field. 

The  Conference  considers  that  apprt^rlate 
International  measures  should  t>e  taken 
which  gtiarantee  sufficient  contact  and  con- 
sultation with  regard  to  such  policies  be- 
tween governments  as  well  as  between  the 
different  international  institutions. 

n.    NSnOMAL    POLICT 

11.  In  order  that  full  employment  at  pro- 
ductive peacetime  pursuits,  freedom  from 
want,  rising  stanaards  of  living  and  genuine 
economic  sectirity  may  be  achieved  with  a 
minimum  of  delay  after  the  war. 

The  Conference  urges  that  governments 
and  employers'  and  workers'  organisations 
formulate  comprehensive  and  co-ordinated 
programmes,  suited  to  the  particular  needs 
of  their  cotmtUes.  for  prompt  and  orderly 
reconversion,  reconstruction  and  economic 
expansion,  and  that  such  programmee  be 
prepared  and  applied  slmiUtaneoxisly  with 
the  consideration  of  the  International  meas- 
ures referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.' 

la.  Recognising  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion will  differ  markedly  among  the  various 
countriee  at  the  war's  end,  varying  particu- 
larly with  the  degree  and  type  of  Industrial 
development,  the  extent  to  which  the  peace- 
time economy  has  been  disrupted  by  the 
war,  and  •whether  the  countriy'a  territory 
has  been  occupied  by  th*^  enemy;  and  rec- 
ognlalsf  that  national  poet-wai  economic 
programmes  must  vary  accordingly.  In  order 
to  meet  moet  effectively  the  needs  of  ths 
country  In  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

The  Conference  urges  that,  with  due  al- 
lowance for  difference  in  national  economic 
situations,  programmee  for  economic  recon- 
version, reconstruction  end  expansion  in- 
clude the  development  of  sound  policies  and 
proeedtires  to  provld": 

(a)  Effective  arrangements  for  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  demobilisation  and  repatria- 
tion, and  for  the  early  abeorption  in  pro- 
ductive peacetime  employment  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  civilian  workers,  pris- 
oners, persons  who  have  resisted  deportation, 
deported  persons  and  reftigees,  for  the  prompt 
termination  of  contracts  and  settlement  of 
claims,  the  prompt  determination  of  policy 
on  the  peacetime  use  of  Government-owned 
war  production  capacity  and  equipment  and 
the  disposition  of  surplus  materials,  with  a 
view  to  the  use  of  these  items  to  satisfy  hu- 
man needs,  and  liberal  provision  for  the 
maintenance,  educational  training  and  re- 
training of  persons  unavoidably  out  of  em- 
ployment as  recommended  by  the  26th  Ses- 
sion of  the  International  Labour  Conference 
in  Its  Recommendation  concerning  employ- 
ment organisation  In  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace: 

(b)  Retention,  as  long  as  shortages  exist, 
of  such  war-created  economic  controls — ^for 
example,  price  and  exchange  controls  and  ra- 
tioning— as  are  necessary  to  prevent  Infla- 
tion, and  the  relaxation  of  such  controls  as 
rapidly  thereafter  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
public  welfare; 

(c)  Adjtistment  of  tax  systems  to  en- 
courkge  rapid  reconversion,  reconstruction 
and  economic  expansion,  while  maintaining 
an  equitable  distribution  of  tax  burdens  and 
avoiding  financial  measures  which  tend  to 
Increase  the  dangers  of  inflation  or  deflation: 

(d)  Development  of  effective  mechanisms 
for  adequate  financing  of  the  reconversion, 
reconstruction  and  expansion  of  Industry, 
trade,  commerce  and  agriculture,  and  par- 
ticularly to  assist  the  establishment  of  new 
and  efficient  enterprises. 

13.  The  Conference  urges  that  all  prac- 
ticable measures  be  taken  to  maintain  a  high 
and  steady  level  of  employment,  to  minimise 
fluctuations  in  business  activity,  and  to  as- 
sure a  steadily  expanding  volume  of  produc- 
tion, more  partlctilarl^by  means  of: 


(a)  Fiscal,  monetary  and  other  measures, 
Including  useful  public  works,  to  sustain  the 
voltmie  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  at 
a  high  level  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
an  Inflationary  spiral  of  prices  and  wagee — 
In  this  connection  attention  should  be  paid. 
among  other  measures,  to  such  methods  aa 
an  adequate  Income  security  system,  and  to 
properly  timed  public  worka  flnanoed  by  bor- 
rowing in  periods  of  depreealoo.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Public  Works  (MaUoi  al  Plan- 
ning) ReooBimendatlon.  1987; 

(b)  MeMOree  to  discourage  monopolistic 
practices  and  to  encourage  technological 
progress,  to  maintain  a  reasonably  flexible 
system  of  prices  and  wagee.  to  encourage  the 
transfer  of  workers  and  productive  reeourcee 
from  declining  to  expanding  Industrlee,  and 
to  attain  a  high  degree  of  mobility  of  re- 
sources and  freedom  of  access  to  alternative 
employments; 

(c)  Measures  to  provide  adequate  Incen- 
tives to  engage  in  and  expand  constructive 
economic  activity,  to  encotirage  private  in- 
vestment and  to  maintain  the  rate  of  in- 
vestment— among  the  measures  which  war- 
rant careful  consideration  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  adjustment  of  tax  systems,  re- 
moval of  artlflcial  barriers  limiting  access  to 
resoiuxes  and  markets,  the  relaxation  of  im- 
reaaonable  restrictions  It^posed  by  govern- 
mental agencies  or  by  business  or  by  labour 
organisations,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
and  stable  demand  for  goods; 

(d)  Measures  to  provide  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  workers  to  et;gage  In  productive 
activity  and  to  obtain  advancement — emoot 
the  measures  which  warrant  careful  consid- 
eration In  this  connection  are  the  provision 
of  Improved  and  more  generally  aoceaalble 
educational  and  training  fadlltlee.  provision 
of  higher  nutritional  and  health  standards, 
Improvement  of  public  employment  eervlces, 
Increased  provision  against  economic  Insecu- 
rity, the  maintenance  of  wages  at  a  high 
level,  aiul  the  protection,  extension  and  im- 
provement of  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures. 

(From  the  International  Labour  Conference 
Provisional  Record.  No.  33 1 

Text  or  thx  Rbcomsctwdatjon  (No.  — )  Cow- 

CCKNtlfG  EMPLOTMIirr  OaOAmSATlON  IN  THX 

TsANsmoH  raoM  Wax  to  Pxacx,  SoBMrrrxD 
BT  THX  DaArmra  Comnms 
The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organisation. 

Having  t>een  convened  at  Philadelphia  by 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labotu  Office,  and  having  met  in  its  Twenty- 
sixth  Session  on  30  April  1944.  and 

Having  decided  upon  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain proposals  with  regard  to  the  organisa- 
tion of  employment  In  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  which  is  the  third  Item  on  the 
Agenda  of  the  Session,  and 

Having  determined  that  these  proposals 
shall  take  the  form  of  a  Recommendation. 

adopts,  this  day  of  May,  of  the  year 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four, 
the  following  Recommendation  which  may 
be  cited  as  the  Etfi ployment  (Transition 
from  War  to  Peace)  Recommendation,  1944: 

Whereas  the  promotion  of  fxill  employ- 
ment with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  vital  needs 
of  the  population  and  raising  the  standard 
of  living  throughout  the  world  is  a  primary 
objective  of  the  International  Labour  Or- 
'ganisation; 

Whereas  In  order  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment economic  measures  providing  employ- 
ment opportunities  must  be  supplemented 
by  effective  organisation  to  help  employers  to 
secure  the  most  suitable  workers,  to  help 
workers  to  flnd  the  most  suitable  employ- 
ment, and  generally  to  ensure  that,  at  any 
given  moment,  the  necessary  skills  are  avail- 
able and  are  distributed  satisfactorUy 
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the  ▼ariotu  branches  of  production  and  the 
various  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  employment  adjustments  required  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  war  to  peace  will 
neceaslUte  special  action,  more  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reem- 
plojrment  of  demobilised  members  of  the 
anned  forces,  discharged  war  workers,  and 
all  penons  whose  usua'  employment  has  been 
mterrupted  as  a  result  of  the  war.  enemy 
action,  or  resistance  to  the  enemy  or  enemy- 
dominated  authorities,  by  assisting  the  per- 
sons concerned  to  find  without  delay  the 
most  suitable  employment; 

The  Conference  recommends  the  members 
of  the  Organisation  to  apply  the  following 
general  principles,  and  In  so  doing  to  take 
Into  account,  according  to  national  condi- 
tions, the  suggested  methods  of  application, 
and  to  communicate  inforriatlon  to  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Office,  as  requested  by  the 
Governing  Body,  concerning  the  measures 
taken  to  give  effect  to  these  principles. 

GnnBAL    PtlNCXPLXS 

I.  Each  Government  should  collect  what- 
ever information  Is  necessary  regarding 
workers  seeking  or  likely  to  be  seeking  em- 
ployment and  regarding  prospective  employ- 
ment opportunities,  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
the  most  rapid  reabsorptlon  or  redistribution 
In  suitable  employment  of  all  persons  who 
desire  to  work. 

n.  The  demobilisation  of  the  armed  forces 
and  of  assimilated  services  and  the  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war.  pcrsonit  who  have 
been  deported,  and  others,  should  be  planned 
with  the  objective  of  maximum  fairness  to 
Individuals  and  maximum  opportunities  for 
satisfactory  re-establlshment  In  clvU  life. 

m.  National  programmes  for  Industrial 
demobilisation  and  reconversion  should  be 
planned.  In  co-operation  with  employers' 
and  workers'  CHrganlsatlons.  and  other  ade- 
quate measttre*  taken.  In  such  manner  as  to 
facilitate  the  most  rapid  attainment  of  full 
employment  for  the  production  of  needed 
goods  and  services. 

rv.  In  the  organisation  of  full  employ- 
ment In  the  transition  period  and  there- 
after, the  widest  possible  use  of  employ- 
ment service  facilities  by  employers  seek- 
ing workers  and  by  workers  seeking  employ- 
ment should  be  encouraged  by  the  competent 
authorities  and  by  employers'  and  workers' 
organisations. 

V.  Each  Government  should,  to  the  maxl- 
mxim  extent  possible,  provide  public  voca- 
tional guidance  facilities,  available  to  persons 
seeking  work,  with  a  view  to  assisting  them 
to  find  the  most  suitable  emplojrment. 

\1.  Training  and  retraining  programmes 
should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  possible 
exteLt  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
workers  who  will  have  to  be  re-established 
In  employment  or  provided  with  new  employ- 
ment. 

VII.  With  a  view  to  avoiding  the  need  for 
excessive  movements  of  workers  from  one  area 
to  another  and  preventing  localised  unem- 
ployment In  particular  areas,  each  Govern- 
ment should.  In  co-operation  with  employers' 
and  workers'  organisations,  formulate  a  post- 
Uve  policy  in  regard  to  the  location  of  indus- 
try and  the  diversification  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. Oovernmenu  should  also  take  steps 
W  facilitate  any  neCMsary  mobility  of  labour, 
both  ocrupftUonAl  and  feographlcal. 

VIII.  Kfforta  alMuki  be  made  durtng  the 
traneitlon  Btrted  to  proirtde  the  widest  po*- 
•iMe  opporniaHl«  for  Mqttiring  skiu  (or  juve- 
mi«t  Md  fouBf  workere  wbo  were  unable, 

•f  the  war,  to  undertake  or  to  «om« 

„ilr  trainiitf  »nd  efforts  nhotfld  AtiO  be 
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X.  Disabled  workers, 
their  disability,  should 
opporttmlties  for   rehabilitation 
vocational  guidance, 
and  employment  on  usefu 

XI.  Measures  should  be 
employment  within  the 
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1.  Each  Government 
coordinated  collection 
complete  and  up-to-date 
slble  on: 

(a)  the  number. 
tlonal  backgrounds,  past 
and  occupational  wishes 
armed  forces  and  of 
as  far  as  possible  of  all 
employment    has    been 
result  of  enemy  action 
enemy  or  enemy 

(b)  the  number,  locat 
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patlonal  wishes  of  workeis 
change  their  employment 
tlon  from  war  to  peace: 

(c)  the  number  and 
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to  withdraw  from  gainf u . 
the  war  emergency  and 
nlles  who  are  likely  to 
ment  on  leaving  school. 

2.  (1)  Comprehensive 
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able  extent   and  timing 
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total  and  by  major  skills, 
and  analysed  before  the 
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qulrements  resulting  froi|i 
tain  munitions 
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armed  forces  and  of 
the  termination  of  hostilit 
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to  meet  peacetime  needs 
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peacetime  needs.  In 
the  output  of  which  Is 
to   improve   the   stendarh 
workers,    and    In    publi( 
works  of  a  normal 
In  reserve  for  the  provision 
employment  In  periods  o 
activity:  and 

(e)  the  probable 
the  main  industries  anc 
oondltlons  uf  full 

I,  Proapeotive  labour 
In  the  varlotis  areas 
eonstant  review  by  the 
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and  tho  probable  effeet 
tooetllUlee  on  the 
MOli  of  theee  arMUi 
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of  persons  transferred  out  of  their  own  coun- 
tries as  a  result  of  Axis  aggression.  Each 
Government  should  supply  such  Information 
in  respect  of  national!,  of  other  Members 
living  m  Its  territory.  In  Axis  territories,  or 
In  terrttory  occupied  by  the  Axis  who  are 
awaiting  repatriation,  even  where  the  Infor- 
matTon  available  Is  merely  of  a  general 
character. 
//.  Demobilization  of  the  armed  forces 

5.  Close  contact  should  be  organised  and 
maintained  between  the  employment  service 
and  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  de- 
mobilisation of  the  arm^d  forces  and  as- 
similated services  and  for  the  repatriation 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  persons  who  have 
been  deported,  in  order  to  ensure  the  speed- 
iest re-employment  of  the  men  and  women 
concerned. 

6.  (1)  The  rate  and  order  of  demobilisa- 
tion shot  Id  be  controlled  according  to  clearly 
expressed  and  clearly  understood  principles 
which  should  be  given  wide  publicity  In  order 
that  they  may  be  clearly  understood. 

(2)  In  the  process  of  demobilisation,  which 
should  In  general  be  as  rapid  as  military 
necessity  and  transportation  facilities  per- 
mit, consideration  should  be  given  to: 

(a)  the  desirability  of  regulating  the  rate 
and  distributing  the  flow  of  demobilisation  so 
as  to  avoid  local  concentrations  of  ex-service 
men  and  women  disproportionate  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  community  to  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  or  training; 

(b)  the  desirability  of  arranging,  where 
necessary,  for  an  early  release  of  workers 
whose  qualifications  make  them  indispensa- 
ble for  urgent  reconstruction  work. 

7.  (1)  Schemes  for  reinstating  In  their 
former  employment  persons  whose  usual  em- 
ployment has  been  Interrupted  by  mlliUry 
mobilisation,  enemy  action,  or  resistance  to 
the  enemy  or  enemy-dflmlnated  authorities, 
should  be  adopted  and  carried  out  so  far  as 
changed  post-war  circumstances  allow. 

(2)  The  fullest  possible  employment  and 
advancement  opportunities  for  these  men 
and  women,  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, should  be  assured  through  Govern- 
ment action  and  collective  agreements. 

(3)  Immediate  alternative  employment 
should  be  secured  for  the  workers  displaced 
by  the  operation  of  these  schemes. 

8.  In  addition  to  schemes  for  re-employ- 
ment. Immediate  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  provision,  wherever  Justified  by 
prospective  opportunities  to  make  a  living, 
of  adequate  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
enable  qualified  demobilised  persons  to  settle 
or  resettle  on  the  land,  to  enter  or  re-enter 
a  profession,  or  to  take  up  other  Independent 
work. 

///.  Industrial  demobilisation  and  conversion 

9.  (1)  Each  Government  should,  m  cooper- 
ation with  employers'  and  workers'  organisa- 
tions, formulate  a  national  industrial  de- 
mobilisation and  reconversion  programme  to 
facilitate  the  rapid  and  orderly  conversion 
of  the  economy  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
requirements  during  the  period  of  recon- 
struction, account  being  taken  of  the  urgent 
need  of  countries  devastated  by  the  war,  with 
a  View  to  attaining  full  employment  with 
the  least  poeslble  delay.  All  information  in 
regard  to  the  demobilisation  and  reconversion 
programme  should  be  mads  available  to  the 
authorities  responsible  for  collectlni  advance 
Information  on  labour  supply  and  require- 
menta. 

(3)  Tha  «e-eperatlen  of  emplojfers'  and 
wurken'  orfanlaatloni  ahould  be  Invited  with 
a  view  to  worklna  out  comprehensive  Indus* 
try  and  area  demobilisation  and  raoonveralon 
proarMmmea  to  faoilitata  the  ehanfa-over 
from  war  to  p»tma  produfltlon  In  •  mannef 
that  will  miitiinue  tranaltlonal  unamploy- 
ment. 
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10.  (1)  Each  Government  should,  so  far  as 
possible  before  the  end  of  the  war,  deter- 
mine Its  policy  In  regard  to  the  peacetime  use 
of  Govern  ment -owned  war  production  capac- 
ity and  equipment  and  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  materlsls. 

(2)  Special  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  early  release  of  factories  and  equip- 
ment urgently  necdc  '  for  peacetime  produc- 
tion or  training. 

(3)  In  general,  factories,  equipment  or 
materials  should  not  be  destroyed  or  bept 
out  of  use  where  human  needs  are  unsatis- 
fied or  where  no  excess  production  would 
exist  at  reasonable  prices  undsr  conditions 
of  demand  associated  with  full  employment. 

11.  Each  Government  should.  In  formu- 
lating i*s  policy  and  procedure  for  the  ter- 
mination or  adjustment  of  war  contracts, 
given  tp9clal  consideration  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  continued  employment  or  rapid  re- 
employment of  the  workers  affected  or  of 
favourable  opportunities  for  employment  In 
other  areas.  Governments  should  also  ar- 
range for  the  prompt  settlement  of  claims 
under  terminated  contracts,  so  that  employ- 
ment will  not  be  held  back  by  needless  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  contractors.  Contractors 
In  countries  at  present  occupied  who  have 
worked  voluntarily  In  the  Interest  of  the 
enemy  should  not  be  granted  the  benefit  of 
such  arrangements. 

12  (1)  Arrangements  should  be  made  to 
ensure  that  administrative  authorities  give 
Information  at  the  earUest  possible  moment 
to  the  emplo3rment  service  and  contractors 
regarding  any  circumstances  likely  to  cause 
dismissals  or  lay-offs. 

(2)  Procurement  agencies  should  give  con- 
tractors both  at  home  and  abroad  and  ths 
employment  service  as  long  advance  notice 
as  p>oa6lble  of  cut-backs  in  war  orders.  In  no 
case  should  the  notice  given  be  less  than  two 
weeks. 

(3)  Employers  should  give  the  employment 
service  at  least  two  weeks'  advance  notice  of 
proposed  dismissals  affecting  more  than  a 
specified  number  of  workers.  In  order  to  en- 
able the  employment  service  to  make  plans 
for  alternative  employment  for  the  workers 
concerned. 

(4)  Employers  should  give  the  employment 
service  at  least  two  weeks'  advance  notice  of 
proposed  temporary  lay-offs  affecting  more 
than  a  specified  number  of  workers,  together 
with  Information  to  show  the  probable  dura- 

-  tlon  of  such  lay-offs,  in  order  to  enable  the 
employment  service  to  find  temporary  public 
or  private  employment  or  training  for  the 
laid -off  workers.  Employers  should  so  far  as 
possible  inform  the  lald-off  workers  of  the 
expected  duration  of  such  lay-offs. 

IV.  Applications  for  work  and  for  tcorkers 
13.  (1)  Vacancies  on  public  works  and  In 
undertakings  working  on  public  orders  to 
the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  or  more  of  their 
operations  should  be  filled  through  the  em- 
ployment service. 

(2)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  requiring  employers  In  speci- 
fied industries  or  areas  to  engage  their  work- 
ers through  the  employment  service  In  order 
to  faciliute  the  readjustment  of  employ- 
ment. 

(3)  Employers  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  advance  notice  of  their  labour  require- 
ments  to  the  employment  eervice. 

14  Persona  appiyinf  for  employment  on 
Oovtrnment -sponsored  projecte.  as  well  aa 
pprsoni*  applying  for  publicly  supported 
training  programmea  or  transfer  aBniBtsncx, 
or  claimini  unemployment  benefit  or  allow 
MMt.  Bhould  be  required  to  rag  later  with  tha 
tMptoymont  aervice, 

IS,  tpeotal  afforta  ihoutd  be  mad*  to  aa- 

tut  demobillaed  membera  of  the  foroea  and 

war  workers  to  And  the  moat  auiuble  work 

of  which  they  are  capable,  maklni  uae  wher- 
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ever  possible  of  the  skills  acquired  by  tbem 
during  the  war. 

16.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  by  the 
authorities,  and  In  particularly  by  the  em- 
ployment service.  In  co-operation  with  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organisations,  to  en- 
(.'ourage  as  wide  a  use  as  possible  of  the  em- 
jjloyment  service  by  employers  and  worker*. 

V.  Vocational  guidance 

17.  Special  and  Immediate  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  development  of  suitable  meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  vocational  guidance 
for  adult  workers. 

18.  In  cases  of  prolonged  unemployment, 
the  use  of  vocational  guidance  facilities 
should  be  made  a  condition  for  the  continued 
receipt  of  unemployment  benefit  or  allow- 
ance. 

19.  The  competent  authorities  should.  In 
co-operation  with  the  p/lvate  bodies  con- 
cerned, develop  'ind  maintain  adequate  train- 
ing facilities  for  vocational  guidance  officers. 

VI.  Training  and  retraining  programmes 

20.  On  the  basis  of  Information  concerning 
labour  supply  and  demand  In  the  post-war 
period,  each  Government  should,  in  close  co- 
operation with  employers'  and  workers'  or- 
ganisations, formulate  a  national  training 
and  retraining  programme,  geared  to  the 
post-war  needs  of  the  economy  and  taking 
Into  account  changes  In  the  different  skill 
requirements  of  each  industry. 

21.  Every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  occupational  mobility  necessary 
to  adjust  the  supply  of  workers  to  present 
and  prospective  labour  requirements. 

22.  Training  and  retraining  programmes 
should  be  extended  and  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  demobilised  persons,  discharged  war 
workers,  and  all  persons  whose  usual  employ- 
ment has  been  interrupted  as  the  result  of 
enemy  action  or  resistance  to  the  enemy  or 
enemy-dominated  authorities.  Special  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  courses  of  train- 
ing designed  to  fit  the  persons  concerned  for 
employment  which  offers  a  permanent  career. 

23.  In  addition  to  apprenticeship  schemes, 
systematic  methods  of  training,  retraining 
and  upgrading  workers  should  be  developed 
to  meet  post-war  needs  for  the  reconstltu- 
tlon  and  expansion  of  the  skilled  labour  force. 

24.  Persons  undertaking  training  should 
be  paid,  where  necessary,  remuneration  or 
allowances  which  provide  an  Inducement  to 
undergo  and  continue  training  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of 
life. 

25.  Men  and  women  whose  higher  training 
and  education  has  been  prevented  or  Inter- 
rupted by  war  service,  whether  In  a  military 
or  civilian  capacity,  or  by  enemy  action,  or 
by  resistance  to  the  enemy  or  enemy  domi- 
nated authorities,  should  be  enabled  to  enter 
upon  o'  resume  and  complete  their  training 
and  education,  subject  to  continued  proof  of 
merit  and  promise,  and  should  be  paid  allow- 
ances during  their  training  and  education. 

26.  (1)  Qualified  vocational  teachers  and 
Instructors  who  have  been  engaged  in  other 
work  during  the  war  should  be  encouraged  to 
resume  their  previous  occupation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

(2)  Refreeher  courses  should  be  organised 
-In  caae  of  need: 

(a)  for  vocational  instructors  retumlnf  to 
their  work  after  a  lengthy  absence;  and 

(b)  for  teachlnf  new  methods  mtid  tech- 
niques. 

(I)  Additional  vocotlonal  teachers  and  in- 
atructors  should  bo  trained  in  the  numbera 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  tralolnf 
and  retraining  programme. 

(4)  Mombora  ahuuld  co*»perate,  whart 
naoaaaory.  in  reconatituting  and  eipandlnf 
vooatlonal  training  and  retraininf,  by  auoh 
naothoda  aa: 

(a)  tha  provuion  In  one  cotmttT  of  train- 
ing aa  Inatructora  (or  peraona  from  MUAtoor 


country  to  enable  them  to  acquire  broader 
skin  or  training  not  available  in  their  own 
country; 

(b)  the  loan  of  experienced  vocational  In- 
structors and  teachers'  from  one  country  to 
help  meet  shortages  of  vocational  tratolng 
staff  or  new  industrial  needs  In  another 
country : 

(c)  faclllUtlng  the  return  to  the  terri- 
tories of  member  countries  of  subjects  there- 
of living  in  the  territory  of  another  member 
country  who  are  qualified  for  teaching  and 
instructing  In  their  home  country;  and 

(d)  the  provisions  of  training  handbooks 
and  other  equipment  to  assist  instructors 
and  persons  In  training. 

27.  Tralnhig  and  retraining  services  should 
be  co-ordinated  on  a  national,  regional  and 
local  basis,  and  should  be  closely  associated 
at  all  levels  of  operation  with  guidance  work, 
with  the  placement  work  of  the  employment 
service,  and  with  the  tralnhig  activities  of 
employers'  and  workers'  organisations. 

VII.  Geographical  mobility 

28.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  nec- 
essary mobility  of  labour,  tbe  employment 
service  should  take  action  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  to  transfers  from  one  area  to  an- 
other and  to  assist  the  movement  of  workers 
to  areas  needing  labour,  thereby  helping  to 
bring  together  available  skills  and  available 
employment  opportunities  and  thus  prevent- 
ing unemployment. 

29.  (1|  Where  a  worker  Is  transferred  from 
one  area  to  another  on  the  initiative  or  with 
the  consent  of  the  employment  service,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  grant 
travelling  expenses  and  to  assist  the  worker 
to  meet  Initial  expenses  in  the  new  place  of 
work  by  granting  or  advancing  him  a  specified 
amoimt.  fixed  according  to  the  circumstances. 

(2)  Where  a  temporary  transfer  mads 
through  the  employment  service  involves  the 
separation  of  the  head  of  the  household  from 
his  family,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
grant  an  appropriate  separation  allowance  to 
cover  the  added  costs  of  maintaining  double 
living  quarters. 

VIII.  Employment  of  young  workers 

30.  (1)  The  policy  of  revising  upward  the 
school -leaving  age  and  the  age  for  admission 
to  employment  should  be  considered  by  all 
countries  as  a  primary  factor  In  planning 
employment  policy  for  the  transition  period. 

(2)  Maintenance  allowances  should  be 
granted  to  parents  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities during  the  additional  period  of  com- 
pulsory education  referred  to  above. 

31.  Student-aid  programmes  should  be  de- 
veloped to  enable  young  persons  above  the 
school-leaving  age  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion In  secondary  schools  or  high  schools, 
and  for  those  beyond  the  secondary  school 
level,  subject  to  coptinued  proof  of  merit,  In 
technical  or  higher  education  schools  or 
courses  on  a  full-time  baels. 

32.  (1)  Vocational  guidance  services  adapt- 
ed to  their  needs  should  be  available  for  all 
young  persons,  both  prior  to  and  at  the  time 
of  leaving  school,  through  the  school  or  the 
employment  service, 

(2)  Free  pre-employment  medical  examin- 
ation should  be  provided  for  all  young  per- 
sona. The  results  of  this  examination  should 
be  Incorporated  In  n  certificate  to  serve  aa  a 
baals  for  periodical  re-examlnatlons  during  a 
period  to  be  prescribed  by  national  laws  or 
regulations.  • 

(S)  In  eountrlee  in  which  war  oondltloM 
and  enemy  oooupation  have  undermined  MM 
health  of  young  pofaona,  partleulM'  ottantlon 
ahould  be  given  to  tha  health  auporvtflOB  of 
auoh  persons  from  the  tlmo  of  tkfir  •dfltfa* 
alon  to  employment  thrriugh  the  period  of 
adjuatment  to  working  life,  and,  where  neeea- 
aary,  maaauraa  of  physical  rehabUlUUott 
ahould  be  adopted, 
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(4)  Members  should  co-operate,  when  re- 
quested, m  proTldlng  for  the  training  of  med- 
ical and  nursing  staff,  and  the  loan  of  ex- 
perienced doctors,  surgeons,  nursing  person- 
nel and  appropriate  equipment.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the 
jroung  persons  referred  to  In  sub-paragraph 
(8)  above. 

33.  (1)  Young  persona  whose  contracts  of 
apprenticeship  have  been  interrupted  owing 
to  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  resume  ap- 
prenticeship on  the  termination  of  their  war 
service 

(2)  State  aid  should  be  made  available  to 
enable  a  person  whose  apprenticeship  has 
been  resumed  in  accordance  with  sub-para- 
graph (1)  above  to  be  assured  of  an  Income 
which  U  reasonable,  having  repard  to  his  age 
and  to  the  remuneration  he  woxxld  have  been 
receiving  had  his  apprenticeship  not  been 
interrupted. 

<3)  In  all  cases  in  which  military  service, 
raw  material  shortages,  enemy  action,  or 
other  war  circumstances,  have  prevented 
yuuDg  persons  from  entering  or  continuing 
apprenticeship,  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  encourage  them,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  to  resume  their  apprenticeship  or  to 
learn  a  skilled  trade. 

(4)  With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  re- 
sumption of  interrupted  apprenticeships,  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  to  -evlew  the 
provisions  of  apprenticeship  contracts  and 
to  vary  them  where  this  seems  equitable  to 
take  account  of  training,  skill  or  experience 
acquired  during  war  service. 

(5)  Existing  apprenticeship  programmes 
should  be  re-examined,  in  co-operation  with 
employers'  and  workers'  organisations,  with 
a  view  to  giving  wider  oppxjrtunitles  to  learn 
a  skilled  trade  to  the  younger  workers  who 
have  not  been  able,  owing  to  the  war.  to  enter 
apprenticeship.  More  particularly,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  making  arrange- 
ments for  varying  existing  restrictions  on 
adoitsalon  to  apprenticeship  and  for  taking 
Into  account  any  training,  skill  or  experi- 
ence acquired  during  the  war. 

34.  Employers  should  be  encotuaged  to  in- 
troduce programmes  of  systematic  in-plant 
training  to  enable  all  the  young  workers  em- 
ployed m  the  undertaking  to  acquire  train- 
ing or  to  Improve  their  skill  and  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  un- 
dertaking as  a  whole.  Such  programmes 
should  be  developed  in  co-operation  with 
workers'  organisations  and  should  be  ade- 
qu*<tel7  supervised 

85.  In  countries  which  have  been  Invaded 
during  the  war.  and  in  which  there  are 
young  persons  who  have  been  compelled  to 
abiiUln  from  work.  or.  without  regard  to 
their  aptitudM  or  desires,  to  work  for  the 
«a«my.  special  attention  shoxild  l>e  devoted 
to  tbe  rwMlJiiBtinent  of  such  young  persons 
to  work  habits  and  to  supplementing  their 
Tocatlooal  training 

IX.  £mploynient  of  women 

9$.  Tba  ndliUniiitlnn  of  women  workers 
la  tha  •eoDOKor  tfiotald  be  organised  on  the 
pttattflU  at  complct*  equality  of  opportunity 
wr  flMB  and  women  on  the  basis  of  their  In- 
dividual merit,  skill  and  experience,  without 
prejudice  to  the  provisions  of  tbe  Int«rsa- 
tleoal  Labous  Conventions  and  ftocommen- 
tfsMons    eoncemlng    th«    •nployincnt     of 

ST.  (1)  In  ord«r  to  plac«  wonaen  on  a  basis 
of  «naallty  with  iiMn  In  the  employment 
mnket.  and  thu*  to  prevent  competition 
tne  avallabl*  iKirkers  prejudicial  to 
rests  of  both  men  and  women  work- 
•bould  be  taken  to  encourage  th« 
It  of  wage  rates  based  on  Job  con- 
tent, wttbout  regard  to  sex. 

(2)  Investigations  should  be  conducted. 
In  oo-op«ratlon  with  employers'  and  work- 
ers' arganisations.  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
IMktng  precise  and  objecUv*  atandards  for 
d«t«cminlng  Job  content,  irrespective  of  the 
MX  ol  the  worker,  as  a  basis  for  determining 
wa«s  rates. 


88.  "Hie  employment  of 
trlea  and  occupations  in 
hers  of  women  have 
ployed   should   be 
raise  the  relative  stattis  o: 
and  occupations  and  to 
of  work  and  methods  of 
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X.  Employment  of 

39.  The    criterion    for 
employment  of  disabled 
the  employability  of  the 
the  origin  of  the  dlsablllt] 

40.  There  should  be  the 
tlon  between  medical 
abled     and    vocational 
placement  services. 

41.  Specialised     vocational 
the  disabled  should   be 
to  make  It  possible  to 
worker's   capacity    and    to 
appropriate  form  of 

42.  (1)  Wherever  posslb 
ers  should  -ecelve  training 
able-bodied  workers,  undei 
tions  and  with  the  same 

(2)  Training  should  be 
point  where  the  disabled 
enter  employment  as  an 
the  trade  or  cocupatlon 
been  trained. 

(3)  Wherever  practlcabli 
made  to  retrain  disabled 
former  occupations  or  In 
where  their  previous 
useful. 

(4)  Employers  with 
clllties  should  be  Induced 
able  proportion  of  disabled 

(5)  Specialised  training 
propriate  medical  supervis 
vlded  for  these  disabled 
such  special  training. 

43.  (1)  Special  measure  i 
to   ensure   equality   of 
tunlty  for  disabled  worker's 
their   working   capacity, 
be    Induced    by    wide 
means,  and  where 
employ  a  reasonable  quotj 
era. 

(2)  In    certain 
suitable   for   the   employi^e 
disabled   workers,    such 
given  preference  over  all 

(3)  Efforts  should  be 
operation  with  employers 
ganisatlons.    to   overcome 
criminatiotis  against  disatjled 
are  not  related  to  their 
formance.  and  to  overooole 
their  employment  includ  ng 
of  mcreased  liability  in  r< 
compensation. 

(4)  Employment  on 
centres    under    non 
sboiUd    be   made   available 
workers  who  cannot  be  njade 
employment. 

44.  Information  should 
the   employoMnt   service 
occupation*  particularly 
disabilities  and  the  sise 
ployablllty  of  tb«  disable* 
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XI.  Keffularisation  of  emj  luyment  in  partie 


ular  indus 


cons  ruction 
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4S.  In  industries  in  wl^icb 
irregular,    such    as 
transport,  the  schemes  fo 
of  employment  adopted 
tbe  war  by  Member  But 
talned  and  ad«pted  to 
In    consultation    with 
workers'  organisations 
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each  disabled 
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in  company  with 
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continued  to  the 
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fflclent  worker  in 
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Is  called  upon  to 

the  United  Na- 

war  social  policy, 


and  more  particularly  concerning  the  social 
provisions  to  be  Inscribed  in  the  various  gen- 
eral or  special  treaties  or  agreements  to 
which  the  United  Nations  will  Jointly  or 
severally  become  parties; 

Whereas  the  prospect  of  a  complete  victory 
of  the  United  Nations  makes  It  possible  to 
prepare  a  better  world  order  directed  towards 
the  achievement  of  the  social  objectives 
which  these  nations  proclaimed  In  the  At- 
lantic Charter  In  expressing  their  desire  to 
bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between 
all  nations  In  the  economic  field  with  the 
object  of  securing  for  all  improved  labour 
standards,  economic  advancement  and  social 

security; 

I 

The  Conference  considers  that  the  prin- 
ciples stated  in  the  following  draft  are  ap- 
propriate for  Inclusion  In  a  general  or  special 
treaty  or  agreement  between  nations  de- 
sirous of  giving  early  effect  to  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  Article  VII  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  agreement: 

The  signatory  governments 

Ha  'Ing  pledged  themselves  to  provide  con- 
ditions which  will  ensure  an  increasing 
measure  of  freedom  from  want  to  their  own 
peoples  and  to  all  peoples; 

Recognizing,  therefore,  their  common  obli- 
gation to  foster  expanding  production  and 
employment  on  a  sound  basis,  free  from 
disruptive  fluctuations,  and  to  ensure  that 
workers  and  productive  r3Sources  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  be  idle  while  the  needs  of 
large  parts  of  the  world  remain  unsatisfied; 

Realizing  that  the  economic  life  and  con- 
ditions In  each  nation  are  Increaalngly  de- 
pendent upon  the  economic  life  and  condi- 
tions of  other  nations,  and  that  hence  the 
attainment  of  the  above-stated  objectives 
requires  Increasing  collaboration  among 
nations; 

Have  agreed  that: 

Article  I 

The  Declaration  of  the  Alms  and  Purposes 
of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
adopted  by  the  International  Labour  Confer- 
ence at  Philadelphia,  1944,  the  text  of  which 
Is  annexed,  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 
Article  II 

Each  government  recognizes  its  duty  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  employment.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  arrangements  by  and  among 
the  signatory  and  other  like-minded  govern- 
ments for  International  economic  coopera- 
tion should  be  framed  and  administered  to 
serve  tbe  objectives  set  forth  In  Article  I. 
They  should  be  directed  to  the  expansion 
of  production,  employment,  and  the  exchange 
and  consumption  of  goods  and  to  tbe  libera- 
tion of  economic  activity  from  unreasunable 
restrictions.  Particular  consideration  should 
be  given  to  measures  for  promoting  the  re- 
construction of  economic  life  In  countries 
whose  economic  and  social  life  ha»  been  dis- 
rupted as  the  result  of  Axis  aggression. 

ArticU  III 

The  following  matters  are  of  intematloiial 
concern  and  should  be  among  the  social 
objectives  of  international  as  well  as  national 
policy: 

(1)  Opportunity  for  useful  and  regular  em- 
ployment to  all  persons  who  want  work,  at 
fair  wages  ot  returns  and  under  reasonable 
oondltlortf,  with  provision  for  protection  of 
health  and  agaltut  Injury  in  all  occupations; 

(2)  RaUing  sUndards  of  living  to  provide 
adequate  nutrition,  housing,  medical  care 
and  education: 

(3)  Esublishment  of  minimum  standards 
of  employment  to  prevent  exploitation  of 
workers,  whether  employed  or  self-employed, 
whose  opportunities  for  high-wage  employ- 
ment are  limited; 

(4)  Provision  for  child  welfare; 

(5)  Provision  for  a  regular  flow  of  Income 
to  all  those  whose  employment  Is  Interrupted 
by  sickness  or  Injury,  by  old  age  or  by  lack  of 
employment  opportunity; 
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(6)  The  effective  recognition  of  the  right 
of  freedom  of  association  arid  of  collective 
bargaining; 

(7)  Provision  of  facilities  for  training  and 
transfer  of  labour. 

Article  IV 
The  International  Labour  CfDce  may,  under 
standards  constitutionally  determined  by  the 
International  Labotir  Conference,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  collect  from,  tJxd  Interchange 
with,  the  signatory  governments,  uniform 
statistical  and  other  economic  information 
on  the  following  matters  which  are  among 
those  of  direct  interest  to  the  International 
Labour  Organisation  and  are  of  International 
concern : 

(1)  Employment,  wages  and  conditions  of 
wo:k; 

(2)  Standards  of  living  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  Incoine.  with  particular  reference  to 
wage  and  salaried  workers; 

(3)  Technical  education  iind  training  for 
employment; 

(4)  Industrial  health,  safety  and  welfare; 

(5)  Industrial  relations; 

(6)  Social  security;  and 

(7)  Administration  of  laiwur  and  social 
security  legislation. 

Article  V 
With  respect  to  the  matters  set  forth  In 

Article  III  ^  . 

(1)  The  governments,  thiough  appropri- 
ate international  agencies,  shall  develop 
standards  and  statistical  measures,  and  shaU 
malnUln  uniform  stotlstlcs  rnd  other  Infor- 
mation 

(2)  The  governments  sh:iU  interchange 
among  themselves  and  make  available  to  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  such  In- 
formation  and  reports  as  may  be  required  to 
assist  them  and  the  Organist  tlon  to  develop 
recommendations     with     respect     to     such 

matters. 

(3)  The  government  shall  take  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  close  collaboration  and  full 
exchange  of  information  between  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organisation  and  any  other 
international  bodies  which  now  exist  or  may 
be  established  for  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomic advancement  and  sociiil  well-being. 

(4)  The  governments  shall  take  appropri- 
ate steps  to  have  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
International  Labour  Conference  annually 
the  subject  of  the  extent  to  which  the  social 
objective  set  forth  in  Article  I  have  been 
attained  and  on  the  measure's  taken  during 
the    year    toward    the    attainment    of    the 

objectives. 

Article  VI 

With  respect  to  draft  international  con- 
ventions and  recommendations  adopted  by 
the  Conference  in  accordance  with  Article  19 
of  the  constitution  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation,  the  signatory  govern- 
ments undertake  to  report  to  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Office  as  requested  by  the  Gov- 
erning Body  on  the  status  ol  legislation  and 
admlnlsuatlon  and.  In  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  practices  under  collective  agreemenU  be- 
tween employer*  end  workers. 
n 

Tbe  Conference  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
erning Body  of  tbe  International  Xabour 
Organisation: 

(1)  call  a  special  conference  of  the  Or- 
ganisation when  In  lU  opinion  there  U  a 
danger  C  •  substantial  fall  In  general  em- 
ployment levels  for  the  purpoee  of  recom- 
mending appropriate  national  or  Interna- 
tional measures  to  prevent  the  development 
or  spread  of  unemployment  and  to  establish 
conditions  under  which  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment may  be  maintained  or  restored; 

(2)  correlate  the  activities  of  the  L  L.  O. 
toward  the  end  o*  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment with  those  of  any  other  International 
agency  or  agenclet  which  may  be  designated 
by  the  United  Nations  to  have  primary  re- 
gponsiblUty  In  related  economic  fields. 


m 

The  Conference  Recommends  that: 

(1)  The  United  Nations  should  undertake— 

(a)  to  apply  to  any  dependent  territories  In 
T«8pect  of  which  they  have  accepted  or  may 
accept  a  measure  of  International  accounta- 
bility through  any  international  or  regional 
commission  or  other  body  the  principle  that 
all  policies  designed  to  apply  to  dependent 
territories  shall  be  primarily  directed  to  the 
well-being  and  development  of  the  peoples  of 
such  territories,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the 
desire  on  their  part  for  social  progress; 

(b)  to  apply  to  such  territories  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Forced  Labour  Convention,  1930; 
the  Recruiting  of  Indigenous  Workers  Con- 
vention. 1936:  the  Contracts  of  Employment 
(Indigenous  Workers)  Convention,  1939,  and 
the  Penal  Sanctions  (Indigenous  Workers) 
Convention,  1939; 

(c)  to  make  a  periodical  report  to  the  In- 
ternational Labour  Office  in  respect  of  each 
such  territory  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
effect  has  been  given  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Policy  (Dependent  Territories)  Recom- 
mendation. 1944;  * 

(d)  to  ask  the  International  Labour  Office 
to  appoint,  m  continuation  of  the  collabora- 
tion established  in  the  case  of  the  Perma- 
nent Mandates  Commission,  a  representative 
on  any  Committee  which  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  watohlng  over  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  international  ac- 
countability, and  further  to  ensure  that  any 
facilities  which  may  be  afforded.  In  the  form 
of  Inspection  or  otherwise,  for  the  better  Im- 
plementation of  this  principle,  shall  Include 
appropriate  measures  for  examining  the  ap- 
plication of  the  above-mentioned  Conven- 
tions and  Recommendation. 

(2)  When  determining  the  future  status 
of  dependent  territories  which  on  1  Septem- 
ber 1939  were  controlled  by  Axis  Powers,  the 
United  Nations  should  specifically  require  the 
application  thereto  of  the  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

(3)  In  making  International  arrangements 
concerning  transp>ort  b>  air.  land,  and  Inland 
waterway,  the  United  Nations  should  have 
due  regard  to  the  repercussions  of  such  ar- 
rangements on  the  working  and  living  condi- 
tions of  persons  employed  In  transport,  and 
should  consult  the  International  Labour  Or- 
ganisation m  regard  to  such  repercussions 
and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  work- 
ing and  living  conditions  of  persons  who,  in 
operating  such  trarxsport  systems,  work  In  or 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than  one 
country., 

(4)  The  international  Labour  Organisa- 
tion should  make  available  to  the  United 
Nations  any  Information  or  assistance  cal- 
culated to  facilitate  the  impfementatlon  of 
the  proposals  contained  in  the  resolution 
concerning  economic  policies  for  the  attain- 
ment of  solal  objectives  and  the  present  reso- 
lution and  should  be  prepared  to  participate 
In  any  international  conference  which  may 
be  considering  such  proposals. 

IV 

Believing  that  the  exceptional  opportunity 
of  th3  negotiations  of  the  peace  settlement 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  concerted  ad- 
vance m  the  acceptance  of  binding  obliga- 
tions concerning  conditions  of  labor; 

The  Conference  reaffirming  the  principle 
of  the  association  of  management  and  la- 
bour in  the  framing  of  such  standards, 

Recommends 

(a)  That  throughout  the  peace  settlement 
thj  United  Nations  should  wherever  appropri- 
ate Include  provlsioru  for  labor  standards. 
In  a  number  of  cases  such  provisions  might 
properly  be  taken  from  conventions  or  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  or  may  be  adopted 
by  the  International  Labour  Conference. 

(b)  That  the  Governing  Body  should  ap- 
point a  consulUtlve  committee  on  labour 
provisions  In  the  peace  settlement.  This 
committee  should  hold  Itself  in  readiness,  to- 
gether with  the  Director  of  the  International 


Labour  Office,  to  give  advice  with  reference 
to  such  provisions  on  the  request  of  the 
United  Nations  or  of  particular  groups  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  committee  should 
have  the  right  to  coopt  additional  members 
of  special  competence  with  respect  to  the 
particular  sets  of  provisions  under  considera- 
tion. 

(c)  That  the  United  Nations  should  make 
ftill  use  of  this  committee  In  any  way  In 
which  they  consider  it  appropriate  to  Include 
labour  provisions  in  the  peace  setUement. 

V 

The  Conference  recommends  to  Govern- 
ments that  a  Conference  of  representatives 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United,  associ- 
ated, and  other  Nations,  willing  to  attend, 
be  called  at  an  early  date,  In  association  with 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Office,  to  consider  an  international 
agreement  on  domestic  policies  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment;  and  this  Confer- 
ence pledges  the  full  co-operation  and  the 
assistance  of  the  I.  L.  O.  In  calling  such  a 
conference  on  employment,  and  In  helping 
to  carry  Into  effect  appropriate  decisions  It 
might  make. 


Henry  Bascom  Steagall 

HffiMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hen«t  Bascom  Steagall,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass 
without  paying  a  brief  tribute  to  my  be- 
loved colleague  and  '  friend  the  late 
Henry  B.  Steagall,  of  Alabama. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  he 
was  then  a  Member  and  had  been  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  during  his  con- 
tinuous service  until  he  passed  away  last 
November.  I  knew  him  intimately  and 
well.  He  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  and  was  always 
one  of  the  leaders,  and  his  high  posi- 
tion as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  shaping  and  molding  much 
legislation  during  his  service  here. 

I  heard  the  last  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  House  only  a  day  or  so  before  he 
passed  away,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  forceful  speeches  that 
he  made  in  the  Hou.se  during  his  entire 
career.  He  was  a  sick  man  at  the  time 
and  was  violating  his  physician's  orders 
in  participating  in  debate,  but  call  to 
duty  was  so  strong  with  him  that  he 
Ignored  his  own  health  and  safety,  and 
in  spite  of  his  Illness  made  one  ol  the 
greatest  speeches  of  his  career.  Little 
did  those  of  us  think  at  the  time  that 
he  was  speaking  that  this  would  be  his 
last,  but  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  his  speech  made  it  most  appropriate 
that  he  should  end  his  career  in  such 
a  manner. 

We  speak  of  casualties  of  the  war,  and 
HiNRY  STEAGALL  was  onc  of  these  casual- 
ties, for  be  gave  his  life  in  service  to  his 
country.  I  prize  very  highly  my  friend- 
ship with  him  and  shall  miss  him,  as  will 
his  district  and  the  Nation. 
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Frvids  Dugan  Callda 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NCW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Francis  Dugan  Cvlkiv.  late  a  Repre- 
aenUtlve  from  tbe  State  of  New  York 

BIT.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sorrowful  news  of  the  death  of  our  col- 
league Hon.  Francis  D.  Culkin  on  August 
4.  1943.  made  many  hearts  heavy.  He 
was  personally  '-nown,  respected,  and 
loved  by  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life.  There  was  a  hush  of 
sadness  in  his  native  city  of  Oswego 
when  the  last  rites  were  held  and  the 
whole  community  mourned. 
-  Frank  Culkin  had  served  his  city,  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  long, 
faithfully,  and  brilliantly.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Spanish -American  War. 
captam  In  the  National  Guard  for  7 
years,  district  attorney  for  10  years, 
county  Judge  for  7  years  and  Member 
of  Congress  representing  the  Thirty- 
second  District  of  New  York  from  1928 
until  his  death.  Nine  times  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  huge  majorities, 
so  great  was  his  popularity  and  the 
confidence  of  his  constituents  in  his 
ability  and  in  his  fidelity  to  his  truth. 

In  Conpress  he  was  an  ictive  and 
▼alued  member  of  the  committees  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  He  was  vigilant 
and  alert  in  the  work  of  those  commit- 
tees. In  the  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

It  was  natural  that  he  should  seek 
membership  on  those  committees  be- 
cause of  his  great  interest  in  nautical 
matters.  He  was  born  and  brought  up 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  found 
his  greatest  joy  in  sailing  on  its  waters. 

Quite  fittingly  all  that  was  mortal  of 
our  late  colleague  rests  on  a  high  knoll 
overlooking  the  beautiful  lake  he  loved 
so  well. 

May  It  assuage  the  grief  of  his  be- 
reaved family  tc  know  that  he  was  held 
high  in  th^  esteem  and  friendship  of 
his  coworkers  in  this  House,  that  they 
hjnor  his  memory  and  deeply  feel  his 


Ulysses  Saaiael  Gayer 

BAEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAKBA* 

m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  th«  life  character,  and  public  aervlce  of 
Hon.  Ultssxs  Samttkl  Gtrrsx.  late  a  Repre- 
•enutlve  from  tbe  State  of  Kansas 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death 
Of  Ultssis  SAinm.  GTrm  this  House 


lost  one  of  its  ablest  aid  most  beloved 
Members.  All  of  us  who  worked  and 
served  with  him  during  lis  years  in  this 
body  lost  a  great  and  d(  ai  friend. 

Mr.  Guna  was  a  sta;esman,  a  great 
orator,  an  able  legislator .  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  He  wa  gifted  in  many 
ways  but  perhaps  his  greatest  gift  was 
his  lift  for  friendship.  He  loved  people. 
That  Is  one  reason  for  his  outstanding 
success  as  an  educator  n  his  early  life. 
It  accounted  for  much  of  his  political 
success.  Everywhere  h;  went  he  made 
friends  He  not  only  nade  them,  but 
kept  them. 

Mr.  GuYBR's  father  was  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  This  mean  ,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  that  the  famil:  lived  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  conmit  nities  while  Mr. 
GuYBR  was  a  youth.  To  his  dying  da^  he 
retained  friendships  wi  ,h  people  whom 
he  had  known  and  met  n  those  commu- 
nities where  his  fathe'  had  preached. 
In  his  young  manhood  Mr.  Gunn  was 
for  5  years  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  St.  John.  Kans.,  in  lay  congressional 
district.  Those  years  n*  ?ai  t  a  great  deal 
to  him.  The  associaions  which  he 
formed  then  with  his  jupils  and  their 
parents  were  lifelong.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  left  St.  John  more  than 
40  years  ago  and  never  eturned  there  to 
live,  he  always  seemet  to  regard  that 
spot  as  home,  and  it  ¥  <is  his  expressed 
wish  that  he  be  buried  in  the  ctm.etery 
there  by  the  side  of  his  parents. 

I  doubt  if  any  teache  r  ever  took  more 
genuine  interest  in  hi-?  pupils  not  only 
while  they  were  in  scho<  1  but  throughout 
their  lives  than  did  Mr.  GinrER.  Until  his 
last  illness  he  kept  in  c  ose  and  constant 
touch  with  all  of  his  foi  mer  pupils,  some 
of  whom  were  scatteret  to  the  far  ends 
of  the  earth.  With  nany  of  them  he 
carried  on  a  regular  coi  respondence  and 
he  shared  their  sorrows  and  Joys  as  only 
a  friend  could  do. 

Mr  GmrER's  sincere  aiTectlon  for  the 
beautiful  little  city  of  3t.  John  and  its 
people  reflected  the  six  iplicity,  friendli- 
ness, and  goodness  of  ti  ^  nature.  These 
qualities  were  readily  t  pparent  to  all  of 
those  with  whom  he  wi  s  associated. 

Mr.  Oxma  and  I  cai  oe  to  the  Seven- 
tieth Congress  togethe*.  Previou.sly  he 
had  served  during  a  p  irt  of  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress  as  the  successor  to  his 
friend  and  fellow  towrsman,  Col.  E.  C. 
Little.  Before  coming  to  Congress  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gttykr  had  been 
slight.  I  soon  learned  to  know  him  and 
love  him,  and  as  the  yjars  went  on  our 
friendship  became  stronger  and  dearer. 
I  often  sought  his  ad  Ice  and  counsel, 
which  was  always  free  y  and  unselfishly 
given. 

Mr.  OvYER  was  an  luthority  on  the 
history  of  Kansas  and  I  he  United  States. 
He  was  exceedingly  we  1  versed  In  world 
history.  He  revered  h^  country  and  Its 
Institutions.  He  was  a 
Constitution.  During 
his  service  here  he  t 
In  the  painting  by 
Christy  entlUed  "Thv 
Constitution  of  the  Un 
picture  was  painted  inl  Washington  and 
while  the  work  was  in  progress  there  was 
hardly  a  day  in  which  A  [r.  Gttter  did  not 
visit  the  studio.   When  the  painting  was 


authority  on  the 
he  last  years  of 
a  great  Interest 
oward  Chandler 
Signing  of  the 
ed  States."  That 


unveiled  he  was  one  of  the  speakers  and 
delivered  a  masterly  address. 

I^.  GuYER  was  a  great  orator  In  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  moral  cru- 
sader. Yet,  he  was  never  a  fanatic  nor 
a  crank.  He  sincerely  believed  in  na- 
tional prohibition  and  devoted  many  of 
the  best  years  of  his  lif*^  to  flghung  for 
it.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  woman's 
suffrage  when  the  issue  was  no*  popular. 
Yet.  no  matter  how  controversial  the  is- 
sue. Judge  GtJYER  retained  the  friend- 
ship and  respect  of  his  opponents.  His 
kindly,  friendly  na'^ure  made  it  impossi- 
ble that  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Gtjy;  r  was  a  Christian 
gentleman.  His  early  environment  of 
plain  living,  and  high  thinking,  as  the 
son  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  influenced 
his  entire  life.  After  tiis  father's  death 
his  devotion  to  his  mother  was  outstand- 
ing and  characteristic. 

In  1919  Mr.  Guyir  was  married  to 
Delia  Alforetta  Daugherty.  His  home 
life  was  happy  and  congenial.  Mrs. 
Guyer  was  an  ideal  helpmeet,  taking  an 
interest  in  all  of  hi--  political  and  .legis- 
lative activities.  To  her  goes  our  deep- 
est sympathy  in  her  loss  and  bereave- 
ment. 


Frederick  Van  Nays 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVK3 

Wednesday,  May  31,  1944 

On  the  liX'.  characur.  and  public  service  of 
Hon  PtzDtxicK  Van  Nuts  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indians 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Indiana  has  produced  its  share  of 
public  men  who  have  measure<<  up  to 
the  true  heights  of  statesmanship  Out- 
standing among  these  was  Frederick 
Van  Nirys,  to  whom  we  today  pay  our 
tribute  of  respect  and  affection. 

Fred  Van  Nuys  was  an  anomaly  In  our 
public  life.  The  dictionary  defines 
anomaly  as  "Deviation  from  rule,  type, 
or  form."  His  talent  and  energies  before 
he  entered  the  public  service  were  largely 
devoted  to  political  organization.  He 
served  in  many  organizational  capacities. 
He  was  chairman  of  our  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  In  the  lean  years 
and  was  an  Inspirational  force  of  great 
Influence  in  inculcating  party  discipline. 
Judging  from  his  earlier  background 
one  would  naturally  have  assumed  that 
when  he  became  United  States  Senator 
he  would  have  been  prone  to  resolve 
politically  controverted  questions  by  the 
yardstick  of  partisan  advantage. 

Yet,  as  the  history  of  recent  times 
shows,  no  man  ever  served  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  who  was  less  moved 
by  political  considerations  than  he  was. 
He  always  stood  Inflexibly  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  right.  He  was  a  funda- 
mental Jeffersonian  Democrat  and  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  democracy 
of  our  fathers.    He  was  willing  to  fight 
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and  die,  If  necessary,  to  protect  those 
fundamental  institutions.  But  when 
theories  of  government  were  proposed 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  alien  to  our 
democratic  philosophy  and  to  impinge 
upon  those  fundamental  concepts,  he 
stood  firm  in  his  tracks  and  defied  the 
waves  of  criticism  which  would  have 
overcome  a  less  determined  character. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Senator  Van 
NuYS,  because  of  his  inherent  and  vm- 
shakable  belief  in  the  fundamental  dem- 
ocratic tenet  that  ours  is  a  tripartite 
system  of  government  in  which  the 
three  branches  are  independent  of  each 
other,  would  immediately  object  to  any 
proposed  legislation  which  he  believed 
would  infringe  ujion  this  basic  theory 
of  democracy.  When  the  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to 
influence  the  tenor  of  its  decisions  made 
its  appearance  he  immediately  became 
the  leader  of  the  opposition.  By  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  Senators  opposing 
this  measure  he  was  selected  as  chairman 
of  the  steering  committee  in  the  flght 
and  was  consulted  assiduously  as  to 
strategy  and  procedure.  Thus  he  helped 
in  a  great  way  to  win  a  victory  on  what 
fundamentalists  regarded  as  a  most  vital 
issue. 

Senator  Van  Nuys  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Johannes  Van  Nuys,  who 
immigrated  from  Holland  and  settled  on 
Long  Island  almost  300  years  ago.   There 
was  something  about  him,  perhaps  it  was 
the  Dutch  blood  he  Inherited  from  his 
ancestors,  that  made  him  stubborn  to  the 
last  degree  in  standing  for  what  he  be- 
lieved   to    be    right.    As    the    political 
kaleidoscope  changed  and  new  measures 
were  brought  forward  and  proposed  in 
place  of  old  principles  he  found  himself 
the    target    of    fierce    criticism    which 
seemed  to  reflect  the  overwhelming  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  he  never  swerved   an 
Inch.    According  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
God  and  the  right  comprise  a  majority 
and  that  was  the  majority  with  which  he 
always  sought  to  align  himself.    There 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Sen- 
ator Van  Nuys'  attitude  on  some  of  the 
highly  controverted  questions.    I  am  not 
attempting  to  say  here  and  now  whether 
in  any  particular  instance  of  this  char- 
acter his  Judgment  was  right  or  wrong. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  a  disctission  of 
any  such  question,  but  I  will  say  that 
there  never  was  a  critic  of  him  who 
would  not  admit  that  he  never  failed  to 
take  a  position,  openly  and  courageously, 
and  that  that  position,  whatever  it  was, 
reflected  the  honest  Judgment  of  an  hon- 
est man. 

So  much  for  the  Senators's  political 
uprightness  and  consistency.  As  a  hu- 
man character  he  was  one  of  the  finest 
I  have  ever  known.  He  was  born  In  a 
dreamy  little  hamlet  named  Falmouth 
on  the  Rush -Fayette  County  line  In  In- 
diana a  few  months  after  I  had  been 
born  in  a  log  cabin  3  miles  away.  His 
father.  Dr.  Duvid  H.  Van  Nuys,  was  our 
famUy  physician,  and  once  when  my  left 
arm  was  dislocated  by  too  much  exuber- 
ance In  play  the  elder  Van  Nuys  set  It 
back  In  place.  I  cite  these  facts  merely 
by  way  of  explanation  that  my  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  man  we  are  eulogiz- 
ing was  not  casual,  but  was  Intimate 


and  of  ancient  vintage.   I  knew  the  well 
springs  of  his  nature. 

The  Senator's  rise  from  a  poor  coun- 
try boy  to  a  place  of  high  distinction  in 
the  world's  greatest  law-making  body 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  in- 
dividual initiative  in  this  free  country  of 
ours.  With  such  assistance  as  his  father 
could  give  him,  he  worked  his  way 
through  Earlham  College  and  then 
through  the  Indiana  Law  School  of  In- 
dianapolis where  he  received  his  LL.  B. 
degree  in  1900. 

Forty-one  years  ago  he  went  to  An- 
derson, Ind.,  and  opened  a  ore-room  law 
ofBce  in  the  old  Union  Building,  with 
three  law  books  and  two  chairs,  one"  for 
himself  and  one  for  his  creditors,  as  l.e 
used  to  tell  the  story.  His  industry,  his 
determination,  his  faithfulness  to  his 
clients,  made  a  favorable  impression 
from  the  start,  and  he  succeeded  be- 
cause the  community  soon  came  to  rec- 
ognize his  worth.  In  later  years  he  often 
referred  to  those  days  of  hopes  and  as- 
pirations and  struggles,  when  he  was 
"so  happy  ancj  so  poor."  As  he  grew  in 
popularity  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  and  was  then  sent  to  the  State 
Senate  of  Indiana,  where  his  ability  was 
recognized  by  his  election  as  Democratic 
leader.  In  1920  President  Wilson  ap- 
pointed him  as  United  States  attorney 
for  Indiana,  and  2  years  later  he  re- 
signed to  join  the  Indianapolis  law  Ann 
Oi"  which  the  late  Senator  Samuel  M. 
Ralston  was  the  senior  member. 

When  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  Indiana  in  1932  sought 
a  candidate  who  could  wrest  the  Senate 
seat  from  the  veteran  and  formidable 
Senator  James  E.  Watson,  It  turned  to 
Mr.  Van  Nuys  as  its  practically  unan- 
imous choice,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority.  I»  the  Senate  he  soon 
arose  to  high  position  as  a  member  oi 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  as 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

In  his  everyday  relations  with  people 
Fred  Van  Ntnra  was  true  and  geniUne,  a 
delightful  companion,  whose  devotion  to 
his  friends  never  faltered  or  failed.  In 
his  home,  happiness  reigned  supreme. 
To  his  wife,  the  former  Marie  Krug.  and 
their  son  Billy,  he  was  an  Ideal  husband 
and  father,  and  today  as  we  reverently 
pay  our  tribute  to  him  who  was  the  Idol 
of  their  affections  our  hearts  turn  to 
them  with  sympathy  and  love. 
To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime  to  weans 

and  wife, 
Thafs  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human 
life. 
I  am  sure  that  was  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  In  the  life  of  the  man  we 
mourn  today.  He  had  very  fundamen- 
tal convictions  on  theological  matters, 
but  was  not  ostentatious  in  his  rehgion. 
Rather  It  should  be  said  that  he  lived 
his  religion  In  his  dally  Ufe.  He  had  a 
fascination  for  politics,  but  he  played 
the  game  for  what  he  could  accomplish 
by  it  for  the  public  and  not  for  what  he 
could  get  out  of  it  for  himself.  While  I 
doubt  If  anyone  ever  loved  his  party 
more,  he  unquestionlngly  chose  the  path 
where  his  conscience  told  him  to  walk, 
and  he  proceeded  to  walk  In  It,  however 
thorny  and  stony  It  might  be.    For  this 


all  men  who  knew  him  admired  him  and 
respected  him. 

Less  than  a  month  before  his  sudden 
death,  Senator  Van  Nuys  sent  to  Dr. 
William  C.  Dennis,  president  of  Earlham 
College,  a  letter  that  succinctly  expressed 
the  philosophy  that  had  guided  him  in 
his  pubUc  career.  He  and  Dr.  Dennis 
were  boys  together  at  Earlham,  almost 
half  a  century  ago.    The  Senator  wrote: 

I  have  no  doubt  made  mistakes,  but  they 
have  been  misukes  ot  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart.  My  chief  objective  has  been  to 
guard  and  preserve  our  constitutional  de- 
mocracy and  ways  of  life,  and  I  am  much 
encouraged  over  future  prospects.  My  atti- 
tude has  not  made  my  11  years  of  public 
sers'ice  a  bed  of  roses,  but  that  is  immaterial. 

I  was  present  in  the  Flanner  L  Bu- 
chanan mortuary  at  Indianapolis  when 
Dr.  Dennis  preached  the  funeral  sermon 
over  our  dead  friend  lying  in  the  casket 
by  his  side,  and  I  thought  how  this  poem 
read  by  the  preacher,  described  the  no- 
bility and  strength  of  character  of  the 
deceased : 

God  give  us  men !     A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  wUl; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  wUl  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog 

In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 

Such  a  man  was  Frederick  Van  Nuys. 
As  Shakespeare  said  of  one  of  similar 
mold.: 

The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that 
Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  ths 
world,  This  was  a  man! 


James  Aloyiini  OXcary 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iixtHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Jamxs  Alotsiub  O'Least,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

"Another  bark  has  put  to  sea. 
Another  boat  has  left  the  shore. 
As  fair  a  soul  on  board  has  she 
As  ever  left  the  land  before. 
And  as  her  outward  port  she  tends— 
Bit  closer,  friends!" 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
served  here  with  many  affable  and  able 
Members,  especially  from  the  great  State 
of  New  York,  but  I  do  not  know  one  who 
ingratiated  himself  and  acquired  the 
good  win  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
more  readily  than  did  our  friend  Mr. 

OTjEARY. 

Our  late  friend  was,  In  addition  to  be- 
ing a  sound  legislator,  a  very  successful 
businessman.  We  often  hear  the  ques- 
tion, when  assessing  the  worth  of  a  man, 
"Has  he  ever  had  to  meet  p*y  rolls?" 
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Mr.  OXbaut  successfully  and  many, 
many  times  met  pay  rolls.  On  that  ac- 
count, then,  many,  from  the  materialistic 
viewpoint,  designate  him  a  successful 
man:  but  I  prefer  at  this  time  to  remem- 
ber him  because  in  every  phase  of  human 
activity  in  which  he  engaged  he  was  true 
and  loyal;  he  pofsessed  a  spotless  record 
for  high  character  and  Integrity:  he  was 
honest,  generous,  and  sincere.  Ever 
precise  in  promise  keeping,  he  built  an 
enviable  reputation  for  superior  citizen- 
ship. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sin- 
cere. 
In  acUon  faithful  and  in  honor  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend 

It  affords  me  extreme  gratification  to 
pay  this  simple,  though  inadequate  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend, 
whose  passing  is  a  real  loss  to  us,  who  are 
his  friends,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

And  so,  with  sorrowing  hearts  and 
warmest  personal  recollections,  we  bid 
him  today  an  o£9cial  and  affectionate 
farewell. 


Lawrence  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  ooi<otsDO 
Of  THX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESSMTATTVBS 

Wednesdatf.  May  il.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  LAWaaifcs  Lewis,  late  a  Repreeenta- 
Ut*  from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congressman 
Lawrkncc  Lrwis.  of  the  First  District — 
Denver— of  Colorado,  was  elected  in  No- 
vember 1932  and  served  in  this  body 
until  his  death  In  December  1943.  Com- 
ing into  the  House  as  a  new  Member 
January  1941.  I  found  in  Congressman 
Lewis  a  real  friend  and  helper,  always 
ready  and  happy  to  assist  In  any  way 
possible  to  supply  the  information  and 
answer  the  questions  every  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  must  have  as  he  accepts 
the  responsibilities  and  assumes  the 
duties  of  a  representative  of  his  people 
In  this  republican  form  of  government. 

Congressman  Lkwis  as  a  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  was  a  busy  man, 
but  never  too  busy  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
on  problems  troubling  me.  He  made  you 
feel  he  wished  to  assist  and  help  you.  I 
appreciated  greatly  the  personal  assist- 
anoe-and  the  advice  given  me  by  this 
great  citizen  and  Representative  of 
Colorado  in  the  first  year  of  my  service 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  May  15,  1944,  Congressman  E.  E. 
Cox.  of  Georgia,  included  in  the  Con- 
SRXSSZOiiAL  Rbcoro  a  tribute  paid  to  Con- 
gressman Lrwis  by  Gilbert  H.  ^ontasue. 
of  the  New  York  bar,  and  I  wish  to  quote 
from  that  very  fine  tribute: 

LAwmfCS  Lxwis.  Member  of  Oongreu  from 
March  1933  until  his  death  In  December  1943, 
^waa^CMie  of  those  Members  of  the  House  of 
ncprosrntgtiTrfi  who  are  seldom  mentioned 
In  the  newspapers,  but  who  devote  themselves 
to  arduous  and  self-effacing  service  In  com- 
mittees and  in  the  routine  at  the  House, 
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Also  upon  the  death 
Lewis  I  received  a  letter 
arable  John  O'Connor, 
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of   Representative   Lawrxm^ 
First  District  of  Colorado, 
sonal  loss  to  me.     Very  few 
gress  knew  him  as  long 
ship  started  when  we  wer^ 
at    Harvard    Law   School 
same  street,  walked  to 
were  mUltant  members  of 
ocratlc   Club.     Lawrxwcx 
Democrat  then,  but  a 
a   conservative — to   honor 
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One  of  the  best  measxurs 
Member  of  Congress,  or  an 
body,  is  the  esteem  in  w 
"the  help,"  the  clerks  to 
page  t>oya  In  the  House, 
attracted  to  him.  be  U  n^t 
fits.     LawBSHcs  Lewis  woe 
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from   page    boy   up.     His 
loss  to  Colorado  and  the 
sentatlves. 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Congressmen  have  attained.  His  death  is  a 
genuine  and  deep  loss  to  Colorado  and  to 
the  Nation. 

This  Nation  of  ours,  this  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  has  suffered  a  tragic 
loss  in  the  untimely  and  early  death  of 
our  beloved  Congressman,  Lawrence 
Lewis.  His  application  to  the  task  at 
hand,  his  quiet,  unassuming  manner  of 
discharging  his  every  obligation  to  his 
country  and  to  his  people  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  This  country  and 
its  free  institutions  profited  by  his  hav- 
ing served  them.  We  humbly  bow  before 
the  Divine  Spirit  and  offer  our  thoughts 
of  prayer  and  appreciation  for  the  soul 
of  this  great  man  who  has  so  patriotically 
served  his  country. 


Edward  Wester  Creal 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Edward  Wester  Crxal,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Kentucky  and  this  Nation  lost  a  de- 
voted public  servant  in  the  passing  of 
Edward  W.  Crxal. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  know 
Blr.  Creal  during  the  entire  period  of  his 
service  in  the  House  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  that  service  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Creal  was  an  able  leg- 
islator, thorough  and  careful  in  every- 
thing that  he  did.  a  giften  orator,  and  a 
master  logician  and  debater.  In  his 
work  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  he 
displayed  a  wide  knowledge  of  agricultu- 
ral problems  and  a  profound  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultvural  producers 
of  this  coimtry.  His  advice  and  counsel 
were  always  sought  and  considered  when- 
ever important  matters  of  legislation 
were  before  that  committee. 

The  later  years  of  Mr.  Creal 's  service 
in  the  House  were  marked  by  ill  health. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  carried  on  with  a  rare 
devotion  to  duty  which  won  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  his  colleagues. 


Henry  Bascom  Steagall 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILXINOIS 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  (diaracter,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  HxNRT  Bascoic  Steagaix,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Alabama 

"Like  ss  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled 

shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end." 

Mr.  SABATH.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
ceased   friend,    Mr.    Steagall,    had    a 
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rugged  honesty  of  motive  and  effect 
which  none  could  dispute.  His  loyalty 
to  his  party  was  keenly  appreciated,  not 
only  in  his  own  State  but  throughout 
the  Nation.  He  fought  for  his  party  and 
at  times  with  excessive  zeal;  but  high 
over  all  he  had  foremost  in  mind  and 
purpose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole 
United  States.  And,  happily,  his  politi- 
cal opponents  could  not  criticize  or  find 
fault  with  his  attitude  toward  them  or 
toward  the  party  they  represented,  be- 
cause he  was  a  diplomat. 

Mr.  Steag.\ll  was  a  born  leader,  and 
in  his  busy  day  filled  the  part  admirably. 
He  not  only  had  the  intelligence  and 
breadth  of  view  of  a  leader,  but  a  per- 
sonal charm  of  the  highest  type  which 
attracted  men  to  him.  In  his  capacity 
as  leader  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  he  continued  to 
grow  in  the  minds  of  this  membership. 
No  doubt  it  is  accurate  to  say  that  no 
other  committee  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  dealt  with  so  many  impor- 
tant questions  in  10  years  as  has  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
during  the  last  decade.  He,  more  than 
any  other  man,  should  be  credited  with 
evolving  the  important  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act.  Many  other  laws  deal- 
ing with  our  financial  structure  were 
initiated  or  perfected  by  the  genius  of 
this  useful  legislator;  and  these  bene- 
ficial laws  will  ever  be  his  outstanding 
memorial.  I  especially  appreciated  the 
valuable  assistance  he  gave  me  in  evolv- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration Act. 

Incessant  and  arduous  work  of  the  last 
dozen  years  left  its  imprint  upon  our 
friend,  but.  despite  advice  of  physicians 
and  counsel  of  myriad  friends,  he  could 
not  slow  his  legislative  activities.  As  a 
result,  we  have  lost  a  dear  friend,  his  dis- 
trict has  lost  an  able  representative,  and 
the  Nation  has  lost  his  wise  counsel  and 
the  benefit  of  his  exceptional  attain- 
ments which  preeminently  qualified  him 
to  participate  in  consideration  of  all  the 
great  questions  before  the  country  in 
many  years  that  exacted  great  strength 
of  mind  and  body. 

By  the  memory  of  our  deceased  col- 
league let  us  resolve  to  cultivate  and  pre- 
serve the  qualities  that  made  him  great 
and  useful;  and  let  us  determine  to  meet 
the  call  of  patriotic  duty  in  every  hour  of 
our  «)unU*'s  danger  or  need. 


able  and  conscientious  Member.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  and  in  these  strenu- 
ous times  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  his 
devotion  to  duty  contributed  to  his  un- 
timely death. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lewis 
early  in  his  service.  I  learned  to  ad- 
mire and  respect  him  and  to  appreciate 
his  friendship.  He  was  intensely  de- 
voted to  his  country,  patriotic  and  loyal 
to  an  unusual  degree.  His  wise  counsel 
and  friendly  spirit  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  this  body. 


Lawrence  Lewis 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawbenci  Liwis,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Mr  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado  was  a  disUnct 
loss  to  the  public  service. 

During  liis  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  Mr.  Lewis  was  recognized  as  an 


John  William  Ditter 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  William  Drma,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  time  when  words  seem  so  inadequate 
to  express  the  extent  of  the  loss  which 
Montgomery  County.  Pa.,  has  sustained 
in  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  the  Hon- 
orable J.  WiLUAM  DiTTER.  He  was  loved 
and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
his  reputation  for  integrity  and  ability 
traveled  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

He  was  a  teacher,  a  successful  lawyer, 
and  a  conscientious  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  meet  him  and  be  taught  by  him  while 
at  high  school.  His  classes  admired  him 
for  his  thoroughness,  his  fairness,  and 
his  honesty.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Seventeenth  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1933  and  regularly  thereafter 
until  his  tragic  death  during  the  night 
of  November  21,  1943. 

Bill  DrrxER,  as  his  many  firends  knew 
him.  rose  to  a  position  of  eminence  in 
this  Nation.  He  beUeved  in  hard  work. 
His  life  demonstrated  his  deep  abiding 
faith  in  the  opportunity  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  rise  in  this  country,  by  reason 
of  his  ability,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and 
his  intense  application  to  the  task  set 
before  him.  His  life  was  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  possibilities  open  to  all 
who  will  strive  diligently  and  intelli- 
gently. 

He  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
taught  Sunday  school  classes  for  years, 
and  the  value  of  his  efforts  can  be  proven 
in  the  hves  of  many  people  today. 

As  a  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
he  had  no  equal.  He  was  always  fair 
and  considerate  to  the  opposition.  Not 
by  trickery,  but  by  the  logic  of  his  state- 
ments did  he  win  his  arguments.  Recog- 
nition of  his  abUity  to  assemble  facts, 
and  use  them  persuasively,  came  when 
he  was  selected  to  be  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee. 

J.  William  Ditter  loved  his  country  in- 
tensely. Well  versed  in  the  ideas  and 
ideals  which  made  this  Republic  great, 
he  sought  at  all  times,  and  with  unself- 


ish devotion,  to  cherish  and  bold  fast 
to  the  traditions  which  he  beUeved 
should  endure.  His  death  occurred  while 
engaged  in  activities  for  his  beloved 
country. 

Blessed  with  a  faithful  wife  and  lov- 
ing children,  he  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  No  sacrifice  was  too  great 
for  him  in  order  that  they  might  be 
happy.  His  family  life  was  beautiful  and 
wholesome,  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
train  of  lovely  memories. 

J.  William  Dittfr  was  taken  from  this 
earth  while  at  the  height  of  his  distin- 
guished career.*  The  acts  of  God  are 
sometimes  difficult  for  our  finite  minds 
to  understand.  That  He  had  other  pur- 
poses for  him  seems  likely.  Whatever 
those  plans  may  be.  his  many  friends 
wish  him  well  in  the  Great  Beyond  from 
which  no  traveler  has  ever  returned. 

Nearer  my  Father's  house. 
Where  the  many  mansions  be; 

Nearer  the  great  white  throne, 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea. 

Nearer  the  bound  of  life. 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down; 

Nearer  leaving  the  cross! 
Nearer  gaining  the  crown  I 


Francis  Dnf  an  Culkin 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  PRANCia  Dtjoah  Cijikin.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  SUte  of  New  York 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Francis  D. 
CuLKW  and  I  began  our  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  together  as 
Members  of  the  Seventieth  Congress. 
During  all  the  intervening  years  and 
until  his  death,  we  were  fast  friends. 
In  his  passing  this  Congress  has  lost  an 
able  Member,  a  hard-working  legislator, 
and  a  man  of  the  highest  quaUtles  of 
heart  and  mind. 

Francis  Culkih  had  a  long  experi- 
ence in  public  Uf e  before  coming  to  Con- 
gress. The  confidence  and  resipect  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  his 
community  and  district  are  shown  by 
the  number  of  times  they  elected  and 
reelected  him  to  positions  of  the  highest 
honor  and  responsibility. 

Francis  Cxjlkin  was  a  hard  fighter, 
an  able  orator,  and  a  conscientious  pub- 
lic servant  He  was  an  authority  on 
waterway  transportation  and  one  of  its 
ablest  advocates  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  likewise  excep- 
tionally well  versed  and  informed  on  the 
questions  affecting  agriculture.  He  rep- 
resented a  district  in  which  dairying 
was  a  most  important  industry  and  the 
dairy  farmer  had  no  more  ardent  and 
outspoken  advocate  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress than  he.  Mr.  Culkih's  death  Is  a 
great  loss  to  this  Congress  and  the 
Nation.    His  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 
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John  Willum  Ditter 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

at  nmuN  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1944 

On  the  !lfe.  character,  and  public  aervtce  of 
Hon.  JoHW  WruJAJf  DrmtB,  late  a  Repre- 
■entatlTe  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

• 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
meet  today  to  pay  our  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  colleagues  who  have  de- 
parted, we  solemnly  realize  the  deep  per- 
aonal  Iom  that  we  have  sustained  In  the 
tragic  death  of  our  beloved  and  esteemed 
friend.  J.  WittiAM  Dmru,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Throughout  the  years  he  has  ever 
toen  at  bU  peat  of  duty,  and  It  li  my 
privilege  to  express  the  very  high  esteem 
and  the  warm  affection  In  which  he  was 
held  by  all  Members  of  Congress.  He 
was  mjr  personal  friend,  and  it  is  with 
that  treasured  memory  of  him  that  I 
speak  these  few  words  in  eulogy  of  his 
attainments.  He  was  an  outstanding 
American,  a  good  cltiien.  a  great  states- 
man, and  a  loyal  and  sincere  friend. 

Wnx  Dmu,  as  we  affectionately 
called  him,  was  a  great  American.  He 
was  bom  and  reared  in  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  be  loved  that  Com- 
monwealth and  her  people  with  the  ardor 
and  affection  of  an  illustrious  son.  In 
that  environment  and  among  the  people 
he  loved  he  came  to  the  bar.  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  great  lawyers  in  his 
State.  His  practice  was  extensive  and  in 
his  chosen  profession  he  was  unusually 
successful.  His  people  finally  called  upon 
him  to  render  a  greater  service,  and  he 
was  sent  by  them  as  their  Representative 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
During  his  service  in  the  Congress,  as 
the  years  passed  by  he  grew  in  stature 
and  in  his  attainments.  He  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  legislators  in  Con- 
gress and  his  service  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  in  the  House  was  outstand- 
ing. He  was  sound  in  thought  and  de- 
liberate in  action.  He  was  kindly  and 
he  was  brave. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  my 
friend — and  that  was  at  the  beginning  of 
my  service  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress — I  then  recognized  in  him  those 
rare  and  outstanding  qualities  which  ap- 
peal to  all  of  us.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character  and  his  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  his  honesty  was  never 
doubted.  I  knew  him  when  he  faced  the 
stress  of  turmoil  and  anguish  respecting 
our  own  country,  and  Its  future-.  I  knew 
him  when  his  constant  concern  war  for 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  all  the  people 
in  our  land.  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
pleading  for  our  form  of  government  and 
for  the  Constitution.  He  loved  our  form 
of  government  and  he  revered  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  He  was  a  true  patriot. 
Be  was  a  constant  American. 

When  great  men  pass  across  the  stage 
of  life  and  disappear,  their  acU  and 
dMds  will  cooUnue  after  them— the  prec- 
•drat  has  bMn  asUbllshed  which  others 
wiu  follow,    to  with  our  friend.    Bebai 


fixed  the  standard.  He  has  touched  into 
activity  forces  which,  infliencing  still 
others,  will  move  onward  fo  -ever.  I  will 
long  cherish  the  memory  of  my  friend 
because  of  his  unswerving  Americanism, 
for  his  constant  struggle  f<ir  the  people 
he  loved,  and  for  his  sterlihg  character 
and  honesty.    With  these  iqeals  he  lived; 

ore  him,  he 
man   passed 


with  these  same  Ideals  be 

died.    Thus  this   brilliant 

from  the  stage  of  life,  leaiing  the  rest 

of  us  to  take  up  his  labors  fhere  he  left 

them. 

Will  Dittbr  needs  no  ^ulogy 
His  life  and  his  living  of  it 
us  in  beauty  and  in  splendbr — a  beacon 
light  for  others.  In  biddir^g  my  fond— 
my  last — farewell  to  him 
words  which  were  uttered  alt  the  passing 
of  a  great  hero  in  the  yetfs  gone  by— 
"This  was  a  man  I" 


today, 
stand  before 


Francis  Dug  an  Co  kin 

MEMORIAL  ADDiESS 

or 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  ^TANLEY 

or  mw  Tou. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE|iENTATIVB8 


Wednesday  May  3i 

On  the  life,  character,  and  p'  i 
Hon.  FaANCis  I>ugam  Cxtlku 
sentative  from  the  State  of 


Miss  STANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 

ng  tribute  to 


1944 

ibllc  service  of 
late  a  Repre- 
New  York 


distinguished 
Representa- 


with  my  colleagues  in  pay 

the  memory  of  Represent  ative  Francis 

CuLKiN.    With  his  death,  i  he  New  York 

delegation  lost  an  able  and 

Member,  and  the  House  o 

tives  has  been  deprived  of  I  he  services  of 

a  statesman   of   high    intelligence   and 

idealism. 

Mr.  CxnjON's  earnestness  of  manner, 
his  profound  knowledge  d  legislation, 
and  his  diligence  in  workin  i  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents  mpressed  me 
very  much.  His  personal  kindness  in 
welcoming  me  as  a  new  \  ember  of  our 
State  delegation  and  in 
assistance  will  always  be 
His  countless  good  deeds  w 
our  memories.  His  intenje  interest  in 
the  development  of  New  Y<  rk  State,  and 
his  fine  work  on  the  important  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  w«  re  unusual. 
This  U  not  loss,  life  Is  a  promise 
At  the  end  of  the  lane  and 
rise  again. 


rulfUlment,  we 


offering  his 
remembered. 
11  live  long  in 


James  Alojsios  0*  .eary 

MEMORIAL  ADDJiESS 
or 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  mw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI  5ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  3  .  1944 

On  th«  lift,  charactw.  and  p  iblle  strvtet  of 
Hon.  JAum  AtOTsiwi  OIjmit.  late  a  lUp- 
rMtntstivs  from  the  fUt*  vt  Ntw  York. 

Miss  STAMUrr.    Ur.  8  waker,  It  wae 
with  sorrow  that  X  beard  c   tbe  death  of 


our  colleague.  Representative  James  A. 
Ol^ARY.  Although  I  did  not  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him  well,  my  asso- 
ciation with  him  jpas  of  the  mos.  pleas- 
ant kind.  He  worked  hard  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  and  yet  was  never 
too  busy  to  help  his  colleagues  with  as- 
sistance or  advice. 

Our  New  York  delegation  will  suffer 
through  his  loss.  To  his  family  I  send 
my  most  sincere  ssrmpathy. 


Joka  WUIiaH  Ditter 


BfEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM  , 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  ths  lift,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Bon.  John  wauAu  DrrrtB.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennaylvanla 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
death  of  Hon.  J.  Wiluam  Dimt.  on 
November  21.  1943,  was  a  great  shock  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. To  me,  it  meant  the  pass- 
ing of  a  dear  friend  and  a  man  for  whom 
I  entertained  a  very  high  admiratfon  and 
much  affection. 

As  an  able,  hard-working  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Ditter  came  to  exercise  great  influence 
on  Iwth  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  eloquence, 
his  forcefulness  in  debate,  and  his  skill 
in  presenting  legislative  matters,  made 
him  a  formidable  antagonist  on  the  floor. 
Yet,  so  kindly  and  generous  was  his  na- 
ture that  no  matter  how  heated  the 
debate  became,  Mr.  Dittkr's  opponents 
remained  his  friends.  He  kept  their  re- 
spect and  confidence. 

Mr.  DiTTER's  place  will  be  difficult  to 
fill.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  of  us.  He 
was  an  able  legislator,  a  great  leader, 
and  a  sincere  friend. 


Wilfiam  Howard  Wheat 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  William  Howaro  Wheat,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  niinols 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
30th  of  May,  by  custom  and  by  legisla- 
tion, has  been  designated  as  Memorial 
Day,  at  which  time  we  pay  tribute  to  our 
departed  dead,  whose  services  to  their 
country  have  endeared  their  memories  to 
State  and  Nation.  It  is  r  fine  tribute  for 
a  nation  to  pause  In  the  midst  of  a  treat 
global  war  to  pay  tribute  to  thene  depart- 
ed heroes  becauM  It  dhows  that  the  heart 
of  the  Nation  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
appreclatlvf. 
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Likewise,  Congress,  by  long  custom, 
has  established  a  memorial  day,  on 
which  occasion  tribute  is  paid  to  those 
departed  Members,  who  have  endeared 
themselves  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  but  to  their  con- 
stituents at  home. 

Since  the  last  memorial  roll  call,  3  Sen- 
ators and  10  Representatives  have  de- 
parted this  Ufe,  leaving  their  memories 
embedded  in  the  hearts  of  their  surviving 
colleagues.  ^     ,  ^ 

On  this  memorial -service  day,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  for- 
mer colleague  and  friend,  William  How- 
ard Wheat,  who  for  5  years  represented 
the  Nineteenth  District  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  faithfully  and  well.  Since  the 
first  day  that  I  met  my  departed  col- 
league, I  felt  the  Impress  of  his  splendid 
character  and  outstanding  virtues. 

William   Howard   Wheat   became    a 
member  of  the  great  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  there  In  our  commit- 
tee that  I  learned  to  appreciate  fully  his 
great  Integrity  as  a  public  servant,  his 
fine  views  of  public  affairs,  and  his  zeal 
toward  the  successful  termination  of  the 
great  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
Our  Nation  needs  more  men  of  the 
character  of  Willum  Howard  Wheat, 
and  I  think  the  poet  had  men  of  his  type 
in  mind  when  he  said: 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill. 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy. 
Men  who  possess  a  conrclence  and  a  will. 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not 
He- 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog. 
In  the  hectic  days  of  Congress,  Wil- 
liam Howard  Wheat  remained  calm  and 
thoughtful.  When  others  were  excited, 
he  was  well  poised  and  deliberative.  He 
was  modest  in  demeanor,  earnest  in  ac- 
tion faithful  to  his  trust;  and  when  the 
shades  of  eternal  night  descended  upon 
him  it  could  be  said  of  him.  as  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  "He  has  fought  a  good 
"fight,  he  has  finished  his  course,  he  has 
kep  the  faith."  ^ 

Francis    Thompson,    in    one    O-    nis 
beautiful  poems,  said: 
For   there   Is   nothing   Uvea  but  something 

die*.  .v..   - 

And   there   la  nothing   dies   but  something 

lives. 
Tin  skies  be  fugitives. 
Till  time,  the  hidden  root  of  change,  up- 

drlves. 
Are  birth  and  death  Inseparable  on  earth. 
For  they  are  twain  yet  one,  and  death  Is 
birth. 
William  Howard  Wheat  was  an  out- 
standing Congressman  during  his  period 
of  service,  a  great  believer  in  constitu- 
tional government,  a  preserve:  of  those 
fine  institutions  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great,  and  a  faithful,  conscientious, 
and  eflBcient  public  senant. 

Tennyson,  in  that  beautiful  poem  of 
his.  says: 
And  the  stately  shlpa  tall  on 

To  the  haven  under  the  hUi,     ^    ,  ^      . 
But,  oh  I  for  the  touch  oi  a  vanlihed  hand. 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  •till. 

And  while  we  no  longer  hear  the  voice 
of  our  departed  coUiague.  no  longer 
grafp  hli  friendly  hand,  yet  hU  memory 
wtU  Unger  with  us  through  the  years  to 
come,  like  the  aroma  of  beauUlul  flowers. 


Lawrence  Lewis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawhenci  Utwis,  late  a  RepresenUtive 
from  the  Stale  of  Colorado 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lawrewce 
Lewis,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  last 
December  was  dean  of  the  Colorado  dele- 
gation in  this  House. 

Soon  after  my  election  to  Congress  In 
the  fall  of  1940  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lawrence  Lewis  which  made  a  deep  Im- 
pression upon  me.  He  gave  me  Important 
Information  on  the  organization  of  the 
House  and  offered  his  services,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  staff,  In  helping  me  get 
settled.  The  day  I  arrived  in  Washing- 
ton he  called  at  my  office  to  extend  a 
personal  welcome  and  to  give  me  valu- 
able suggestions  and  advice. 

In  attempting  to  find  words  with 
which  to  appraise  our  deceased  col- 
league, there  are  two  that  stand  out 
conspicuously.  Lawrence  Lewis  was 
kind  and  gentle.  I  never  heard  of  him 
having  ary  enemies.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  he  ever  offended  anyone.  He  was 
always  so  gracious  and  courteous  to  all. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  task.  During 
the  11  years  that  he  served  in  this  body 
Lawrence  Lewis  had  but  one  purpose- 
that  was  to  represent  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability.  He  considered  public 
office  a  sacred  trust.  Because  of  his  de- 
votion to  his  official  duties  he  worked 
long  hours  and  sacrificed  his  health. 

By  his  passing  Colorado  lost  a  most 
efficient  public  servant.    His  large  ma- 
jorities in  Denver  testified  to  the  public 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.    The  Na- 
tion suffered  a  heavy  loss  and  all  who 
knew  him  lost  a  true  f riehd.    I  think  the 
following  lines   accurately   portray  the 
hfe  of  Lawrence  Lewis: 
SUteaman,  yet  friend  to  truth;  of  soul  sin- 
cere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  In  honor  clear; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 
Who  gained  no  Utle,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 


J  WiLUAM  Ditter,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Pennsylvania  District,  and  as  the  years 
passed  and  we  came  to  know  each  other 
better,  we  became  good  friends. 

We  belonged  to  different  political 
parUes.  and  In  debate  and  In  the  votes 
in  the  House,  he  was  what  might  be 
termed  a  partisan,  but  he  was  conscien- 
tious in  his  views  and  his  votes. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  debaters  in  the 

House,  and  at  times  seemed  stern  and 

severe  in  what  he  said,  but  he  had  a  warm 

heart,  he  loved  his  fellow  man,  and  his 

personality  was  such   as  to  draw  men 

unto  him.    He  was  a  man  of  ssrmpathy. 

I  recall  that  when  I  lost  my  daughter. 

about  6  weeks  before  his  death,  he  wrote 

me  a  beautiful  letter  of  condolence,  and 

followed  It  with  a  personal  conversation, 

and  I  shall  never  forget  the  tears  in  his 

eyes  as  he  told  me,  from  the  depths  of 

his  heart,  how   much  he  sympathized 

with  me. 

When  news  of  his  sudden  and  tragic 
death  reached  the  House,  there  was  gen- 
uine grief  and  mourning  of  the  entire 
Membership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
He  was  a  real  American,  a  loyal  friend, 
and  an  able  legislator,  and  his  death  re- 
moved one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
ablest  Members  of  the  House. 


John  WilUam  Ditter 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TZXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  31.  1944 
On  ths  llfs,  character,  and  public  servlc*  of 
Hon.  JOKM  WOLIAM  Drrrsa,  late  a  R^pra- 
MnUtlvs  from  tbs  SUts  of  Ptnnsylvanla. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  soon  after  he  became  a  Member 
of  tbe  Hoiue,  X  became  acquainted  with 


Francis  Dof  an  CuUdn 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

jr  nxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  FaANCis  Ducan  Ctjuun.  late  a  Repre- 
aentatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

"All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay 
And.  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must 
obey." 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Real  Estate 
Bondholders'  Reorganizations  were  an- 
nounced, I,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  remainder  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  very  much 
pleased  that  Mr.  Culkin  had  been  named 
a  member. 

I  had  very  much  admired  this  modest, 
many-sided  gentleman  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  House  November  6,  1928. 

Mr.  CuLKiN  wa.s  very  conservative,  of  a 
judicial  temperament,  and  never  allowed 
partisanship  to  affect  the  deUberations 
of  our  select  committee.  He  could  with 
singtilar  success  separate  a  subject  from 
the  cross  winds  of  personalities  and  the 
down-drifts  of  partisanship. 

The  qualities  of  this  good  man  are 
shown  by  his  simple  autobiography  la 
the  Congressional  Directory,  which  says: 

PiAWCis  B.  Cxn-KiM.  Oiwego,  N.  T.;  Repub- 
lican; lawyer;  married. 


He  very  much  shunned  publicity, 
knowing  that  the  great  tise  of  life  Is  to 
spend  It  for  something  that  outlasU  It. 

A  eeinah,  unilateral  aspiration  never 
entered  his  tbouf  bt. 
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Th«  life  ftnd  service  of  our  honorftbla 
and  departed  friend  wlU  ever  mark  him 
MM  a  uaefu].  good,  lefleM  man.  He  waa 
active  in  many  wallu  of  life.  He  had 
many  and  varied  interest*.  He  honored 
all  activity  and  endeavor  in  which  he 
engaged  with  the  highest  character  and 
ability. 

As  a  leader  of  men  he  was  command- 
ing and  strong;  as  a  'awyer  he  was  pro- 
found in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
his  profession;  as  a  statesman  his  talents 
and  genius  were  of  the  highest  order.  In 
his  friendships  and  associations  he  was 
always  courageous,  raagnanimous.  and 
tender.  His  accomplishments  in  all  lines 
will  always  stand  cut  as  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample for  the  ambitious  who  follow. 

It  l8  fortunate  that  our  country  has 
and  has  had  men  of  such  sterling  qual- 
ities these  uncertain  days. 

Verily  this  honorable  deceased  was  a 
great  rock  In  a  weary  world. 


Ulysses  Saasael  Gayer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  31    1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of 
Hon.  ULTseis  Samuel  Outxb,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Kansas 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  occasion  of  the  passing 
away  of  Hon.  U.  S.  GtnrKa  on  June  5, 1943, 
I  ei^ressed  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  loss  and  bereavement  of 
all  of  us  who  were  associated  with  him 
In  any  way. 

Today,  in  memoriam.  we  again  pay 
tribute  to  the  departed  one.  In  the 
passing  of  Ulyssxs  Samuil  Oitveb  the 
House  of  Representatives  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  Members.  For  20  years  he 
represented  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Kansas,  and  he  represented 
it  well. 

My  service  in  the  House  began  in  the 
Seventy -fourth  Congress,  and  during  the 
3rears  of  our  legislative  association  I 
learned  to  love  him  and  to  hold  his  opin- 
ions in  highest  regard.  As  his  ofBce  was 
only  a  few  doors  from  mine,  often  did 
we  counsel  and  visit  together. 

He  was  a  man  of  wide  information  and 
of  unquestioned  integrity  He  was  a 
faithful  attendant  of  the  sessions  of  the 
House,  and  only  upon  rare  occasions  was 
he  absent  from  his  accustomed  place. 
He  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  the 
princlp'-''  of  government  advocated  by 
the  political  party  with  which  he  was 
identified  were  most  likely  to  advance  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  he  sturdily  advocated  his  laeliefs. 
His  views  were  not  altered  by  shifting 
majorities  or  changes  of  political  senti- 
ment. He  stood  as  firm  and  as  unyield- 
ing as  the  oak,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  country  is  better  served 


Ghr  xa 

aid 


y<  ars, 

10 


by  one  who  la  feartofs  and 

convictions. 

As  a  young  man  Mr. 
the  profession  of  teaching 
clpal  of  the  St.  John  High 
superintendent  of  the  cltr 
Johns   for   several   years, 
among  his  most  enjoyable 
love  for  the  community  was 
he  selected  St.  Jolins  as  his 
place.    When  he  gave  up 
took  up  the  practice  of  la^ 
City.  Kans.,  where  he  enjoye  1 
practice  for  many  years.    Ii 
of  his  ability  and  sterling 
citizens    of    Kansas    City 
mayor,  and  he  also  served 
the  first  division  city  cour 
City. 

Judge  GuYEH,  as  his  friends 
to  call  him.  was  a  modest 
man.    I  knew  him  before  I 
gress,  but  during  the  years  I 
him  in  the  House,  I  came 
intimately  and  to  cherish 
His  services  to  the  countr  r 
valuable.    He  commanded 
all  men.  the  good  will  of 
deep  affection  of  his  frierjds 
linger  long  in  the  memory 
who  respected,  admired. 
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Ulysses  Samuel  Go  ftr 
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HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 
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or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP 


REPR££  ENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  May  31 


On  the  life   character,  and 
Hon  Ultssks  Samuxl  Gtrrn 
sentative  from  the  State  of 
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tansas 
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Mr.  WINTER.     Mr. 
today  to  pay  tribute  to 
who.  during  the  past  year, 
on  to  greater  reward, 
is   the   name   of   the 
Ginm.  Representative  frorji 
Congressional  District  of 

Judge  GuYKR  was  the  deal  i 
sas  delegation  in  the  Houie 
sentatives.    In  his  passing 
the  Nation  lost  a  valuable 
life  has  been  cne  of  devotioi  i 
not  only  to  the  people  of 
sional  District  and  the 
but  to  the  entire  Nation  as 
a  scholar,  a  Jurist,  a  statesman 
above  all,  a  Christian  gentleman 
exemplified  in  his  daily  life 
tian  virtues.    The  lovable 
he  possessed  endeared  him 
of  his  many  friends. 

It  was  my  privilege  and 
to  have  known  him  intimately 
I  pay  my  tribute  of  love 
this  fine  character  who  guided 
a  fatherly  hand  and  gave 
of  his  broad  experience  in 
as  a  Member  of  the 
sentatives. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  oUMOu 

IN  THE  H0178B  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Laweencx  Lxwtb,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Colorado 
"He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  In  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  lUce  again." 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  Mr.  Lrwis  the  day 
he  entered  the  House,  because  some  of 
my  friends  in  Denver  whom  I  had  not 
seen  in  many  years  chose  Mr.  Lewis  as 
an  obliging  medium  to  convey  their  felic- 
itations to  me. 

Before  our  honorable  dead  came  here 
I  had  read  of  his  inordinate  success  In 
the  legal  field,  and,  after  conversing  with 
him  a  few  times,  I  readily  understood 
why  he  stood  so  well  in  his  profession 
and  the  esteem  of  his  constituents.  As 
I  remember,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  T.  Tay- 
lor had  mentioned  to  me  Mr.  Lewis'  good 
work  for  the  great  State  of  Colorado  be- 
fore Mr.  Lewis  Joined  us. 

While  Mr.  Lewis  possessed  a  very  good 
educational  background,  he  could  not 
have  risen  to  a  big  place  in  public  life 
and  ascended  to  the  heights  of  legal 
fame  he  attained  without  his  sterling 
personal  virtues. 

His  constituents  loved  him.  as  is 
evinced  by  their  five  times  electing  him 
a  Member  of  this  honorable  body.  Their 
allegiance  to  him  was  reciprocal.  In 
their  esteem  no  man  had  greater  recti- 
tude or  virtue. 

His  leadership  was  undoubted  and  su- 
preme. When  he  left  his  district  to  come 
here,  the  well  wishes  of  every  constituent 
came  with  him.  They  gloried  in  his  suc- 
cess. He  maintained  the  same  attitude 
toward  them.  Never  did  he  waver  in 
loyalty. 

Mr.  Lewis  well  understood  and  scrupu- 
lously followed  the  highest  and  most 
exacting  principles  of  Americanism;  he 
was  well  grounded  in  the  science  of  good 
government,  whose  tenets  he  so  lumin- 
ously expounded.  He  rose  to  high  place 
on  the  strength  of  moral  greatness  and 
manifold  genius.  He  was  a  modest  and 
conservative  man,  a  complete  stranger 
to  megalomania,  adventurism  and  quix- 
otism. His  high  talents  were  never 
soiled  by  ignoble  use. 

When  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  it  seemed  that  the 
far  West  had  a  just  claim  to  the  position, 
some  leaders  of  the  House  discussed  fill- 
ing the  vacancy  with  me  and  I  unhesitat- 
ingly agreed  with  them  that  Mr.  Lewis 
would  make  a  worthy  member  of  our 
committee.  And  when  he  became  a 
Member  of  that  committee  he  did  not 
disappoint  the  high  expectation  of 
everybody,  but  labored  zealously  and  in- 
telligently for  the  general  weal  of  the 
country. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  our  late 
friend  was,  due  to  Illness,  much  abseiit 
from  his  duties  here  for  about  a  year 
next  preceding  his  passing.  He  regretted 
this  very  much.  He  atu^nded  one  or 
two  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
abcut  2  months  before  he  passed,  and  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  talk  to  him  some- 
what at  length  after  one  of  our  meet- 
ings. I  soon  saw  that  the  same  will  to 
achieve  was  with  him,  but  the  ailing 
body  would  not  support  that  will.  He 
disliked  the  thought  of  retiring  to  quiet- 
ude, but  he  had  an  approving  conscience. 
While  he  did  not  say  so  in  actual  words, 
yet  he  implied  that  he  knew  that  "Death 
plucks  my  ear  and  says,  Live — I  am  com- 
ing."  . 

And  then  the  day  of  grief  came.  The 
sunshine  of  rest  had  settltij  on  his  brow. 
"And  light  as  broad  noon'j  light  was  cast 
on  the  settled  face  of  death."  The  race 
and  the  duty  and  the  honor  in  the  life 
of  cur  late  friend  were  finished. 

Lawrence  Lewis  is  gone  from  this 
earth,  but  he  is  not  gone  from  my  heart. 
And  I  can  still  be  comforted  by  the  pri- 
mary tenet  of  his  faith.  I  can  still  be- 
lieve, as  he  did.  that  deep  within  human- 
kind there  is  an  ancient  nobility  which 
in  the  end  must  emerge— tarnished,  per- 
haps, but  triumphant — from  the  darkness 
and  anxiety  of  the  years  we  now  live. 


He  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  sel- 
dom spoke,  but  he  contributed  much  In 
shaping  and  moulding  legislation  which 
was  enacted  during  his  service  here. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend,  his 
District  and  the  Nation  will  miss  him  as 
an  able,  wls2  and  safe  legislator  and 
one  who  rendered  his  country  a  great 
service  in  one  of  the  most  critical  periods 
of  our  histiry. 


Leonard  Wiltiam  Sckaetz 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


•     HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  XHE-HQUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  3t.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  LiCN.uu)  WuLiAM  ScHcrrz,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  S:ate  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  grieved  when  I 
learned  that  my  colleague,  Hon.  Leonard 
W.    ScHXJETz    of    Chicago,    had    passed 

away. 

During  the  11  years  that  he  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  Dstrict  of  Illi- 
nois, I  learned  to  know  him  and  to 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  him,  and 
he  was  my  good  friend. 

No  member  of  the  House  was  more 
regular  in  his  attendance  upon  its  ses- 
sions, and  he  paid  close  attention  to  all 
legislation  considered,  and  kept  himself 
well  informed,  and  his  votes  always  re- 
flected hiS  mature  judgment,  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right  and  best  for 
his  country. 

During  the  dark  days  just  before  the 
present  war  began,  when  many  members 
were  failing  to  follow  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  Government,  he  always  voted  for 
tho.se  measures  designed  to  protect  our 
country  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  inevi- 
table conflict,  and  his  record  of  loyalty 
to  his  country  was  one  hundred  percent 
right. 


John  William  Ditter 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
t 
i  or 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life  and  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  John  William  DnrCT,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
events  of  a  happy  nature  transpire,  words 
flow  smoothly  and  easily  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  would  refer  to  them.  But  when 
one  is  faced  with  great  sorrow,  words 
become  almost  obstacles,  halting  that 
person  who  would  express  the  sadness 
brought  about  by  death. 

It  is  thus  impossible  to  express  ade- 
quately the  keen  sorrow  with  which  I 
heard  the  news  of  Representative  Wil- 
liam DiTTER's  death.  As  a  new  Member 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  I  was 
privileged  to  know  him  only  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  During  these  few 
months,  however,  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  Mr.  DiTTER's  great  intelligence, 
his  unusual  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  his 
skill  as  a  lawyer  increased  daily. 

Even  more  important  than  his  intel- 
lectual brilliance  was  his  infinite  capac- 
ity for  kindness,  tolerance,  and  under- 
standing. Representative  Ditter  was 
always  just  as  willing  to  talk  over  legis- 
lative matters  with  a  new,  unimportant 
Member  as  he  was  to  discuss  legislation 
with  one  of  the  congressional  leaders. 

Three  or  four  days  before  his  tragic 
passing,  I  introduced  to  him  a  young 
man  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  was  about 
to  begin  service  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  In  wishing  him  good  fortune, 
Mr.  Ditter  expressed  his  own  love  for 
our  country  so  eloquently  that  I  will 
never  forget  his  words,  nor  will  the  boy 
to  whom  he  give  such  timely  inspira- 
tion. 

There  will  never  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress a  better  Representative  or  a  greater 
American  than  Willum  Ditter.  Every- 
one will  miss  his  splendid  service  as  a 
legislator  and  his  many  kindnesses  as  a 
friend. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  one  is 
entirely  gone  who  ii  remembered  by  his 
friends.  The  memory  of  kind,  lovable, 
superbly  talented  Representative  Wil- 
liam Ditter  will  hve  long  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us. 


Leonard  WUIiaa  Schaeli 

MEMORIAI.  ADDRESS 
vr 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  VltOINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Leona«d  Wuxiam  Schuitz,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February   13,  1944,  I  was  shocked  and 
distressed  to  learn  of  the  sudden  and 
wholly  unexpected  death  of  my  friend 
Leon.\rd  W.  Schuetz.  of  Chicago.    I  met 
him  for  the  first  time  when  the  Seventy - 
third  Congress  com  ened.   The  acquaint- 
anceship then  commenced  soon  ripened 
into  a  warm  friendship:  and  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  last  year  on  our  Select 
Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wildlife 
Resources,  knowing  of  the  interest  of 
Mr.  ScHUETz  in  the  out  of  doors  and  in 
hunting  and  fishing.  I  requested  Speaker 
Rayburn  to  assign  him  to  my  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  which  wp.s  done.    He 
became  an  interested  and  valuable  mem- 
ber of  our  committee,  and  his  fellow  com- 
mittee members  and  I  mourn  his  passing. 
Leonard  Schttetz  was  a  businessman  in 
politics,  quiet,  thoughtful,  eCQcient.  val- 
uable in  committee  work,  but  on  the 
floor  preferring   for  others  to  do  the 
speaking    and    to    seek    the    limelight. 
Much  of  his  life  was  spent  as  an  execu- 
tive for  Swift  &  eo.     In   1923.  he  left 
Swift  &  Co.  to  form  a  corporation  called 
the  Schuetz  Construction  Co.,  of  which 
he  was  president  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.    As  an  employee  of  Swift  k  Co., 
and  later  in  the  construction  business, 
he  accumulated  a  substantial   personal 
fortune,  most  of  which  was  invested  in 
bank  stocks.    When  the  banks  in  which 
he  had  invested  his  life  savings  failed, 
and  he  not  only  lost  his  Investment  but 
was  required  to  make  future  payments 
under  the  Stockholders'  Liability  Act,  he 
never  complained  nor  did  he  permit  his 
financial  reverses  to  embitter  him.    He 
was  scrupulously  honest  himself  and  the 
last  to  suspect  dishonesty  in  others.    He 
was  true  and  loyal  to  his  friends  and  re- 
ceived friendship  in  return.    The  best 
evidence  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  while  on  a  vacation  in  Florida 
in  1930,  with  no  thought  of  politics  In 
■  his  mind,  his  friends  circulated  in  his 
behalf  a  petition  for  him  to  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  from  his  congres- 
sional district.    He  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Seventy-second  Congress  and  each 
succeeding     Congress,     including     the 
Seventy-eighth,  his  major  committee  as- 
signment being  that  of  naval  affairs,  in 
the  work  of  which  he  took  a  great  In- 
terest.   But  his  greatest  interest  was  in 
a  small  summer  home  on  a  beautiful  lake 
in  Wisconsin  in  a  village  called  Nipper- 
sink  located  about  70  miles  from  Chi- 
cago.  Every  available  week  end  he  would 
spend  at  this  retreat,  fishing  in  the  near- 
I  by  lake,  and  in  the  spring  and  summer 
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months  nUiinf  flowen  and  garden 
v«fcUbia«.  Here  he  could  And  the  peace 
and  qtd«t  be  »o  loved;  here  he  could  play 
on  hi»  piano  his  favorite  music;  here  he 
could  commune  with  nature  and  refresh 
his  spirit.  Some  day  I  hope  to  have  the 
privilege  of  visiting  his  last  resting  place 
m  St.  Adalberts  Cemetery  at  NUes.  Bl., 
which  adjoins  Chicago.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  have  served  for  nearly  12  years  with 
a  man  like  Lsomaso  Scirorrz.  I  valued 
his  friendship;  I  mourn  his  loss. 


Ulysses  Sannel  Gayer 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31.  1944 

On  th«  UXe.  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ultsmbs  Samttel  Gutex.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Kansas 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  great  personal  loss  that 
we  have  sustained.  I  rise  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  to  the  lile.  character,  and 
achievements  of  my  warm  and  devoted 
friend,  the  late  Ulyssbs  Samuel  GxmR. 
of  Kansas.  I  express  my  deep  gratitude 
for  this  high  privilege  of  expressing  by 
testimony  the  very  high  esteem  and  the 
deep  and  abiding  affection  with  which 
our  colleague  of  former  da>3  was  held 
by  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  with  that  treasured  mem- 
ory I  speak  these  few  chosen  A^ords  of 
my  colleague.  May  I  say  that  Judge 
GmrEK.  as  we  affectionately  called  him, 
was  a  good  citizen,  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican patriot,  an  outstanding  statesman, 
and  a  fine  and  loyal  friend. 

Representative  Guyxr  was  bom  In  In- 
diana. Later,  with  his  parents,  he  went 
to  Kansas  where  he  grew  into  manhood; 
there  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
there  he  met  and  knew  the  people:  he 
loved  the  people  of  his  great  State,  and 
there  he  became  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  the 
mayor  of  his  great  city  and  later  the 
people  sent  him  as  their  representative 
in  the  National  Halls  of  Congress. 

I  first  met  him,  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  the  House.  In  our  work  on 
that  committee  we  became  fast  friends. 
Quite  soon  I  recognized  in  him  those  rare 
qualities  which  especially  appeal  to  us; 
he  was  a  man  of  high  character,  whose 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  was 
never  doubted.  I  knew  him  in  those  in- 
timacies of  a  favored  friend.  In  which 
those  closer  contacts  are  forever  reserved 
for  but  a  few,  and  I  knew  him  in  the 
stress  of  turmoil  and  anguish  when  the 
constant  concern  was  that  our  country 
survive,  and  that  our  people  go  forward 
as  a  free  and  enlightened  race.  His  con- 
stant endeavor  was  to  aid  all  of  the  peo- 
ple In  this  Nation;  he  loved  oxxi  form  of 
government;  he  was  a  true  patriot. 

Great  men  live  after  they  make  their 
exit  from  the  stage  of  life.  Their  acts 
and  deeds  establish  a  precedent  which 


long 
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others  follow.    I  will 
memory  of  Judge 
for  his  unswerving  Americafaism, 
unabated  ttrug gle  for  the  people 
and  for  his  sterling  charicter 
these  Ideals  he  lived— and 
died.   Thus  the  brilliant 
liant  man  was  terminated. 
He  needs  no  encomium, 
his  living  of  it  stand  before 
con  light  for  honor  and  foi 
my  final  farewell  to  him 
and  we  are  assured — 
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ht loved. 

With 
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career 


Behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standetb  God,  within  thej  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  His  4wnl 


William  Howard  ^  heat 


MEMORIAL 
or 


ADDtESS 


HON.  LEO  E.  AllLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfcENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  3  ,  1944 


p  iblic 


On  the  life,  character,  and 
Hon.  William  Howard  Wb4»t 
resentatlve  from  the  State 


c  service  of 
late  a  Rep> 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois 
in  the  passing  of  Wh^liam  1 
this  House  lost  one  who 
standing  Representative  o 
of  citizenship  of  which  his 
justly  proud. 

Bom  in  Missouri  of  Go< 
ents,  he.  in  common  witli 
American  boy,  attended 
college,  and  business  college 
in  Rantoul,  111.,  where  he 
became  a  successful  farmck* 
He  was  elected  to  the  Seve4ty 
enty -seventh,  and  was  serv 
en ty -eighth  Congress 
away. 

I  feel  that  all  who  here  k^ew 
with  me  difBculty  in  exp 
depth  of  sorrow  and  our  pdof ound 

Unassuming,  caring  littl  i 
light,  yet  quietly  and  effectively 
in  liis  efforts  in  behalf  of 
and  his  country,  he  was  ofl 
Is  at  once  great  and  humble 

His  memory  will 
heritage  to  those  of  us 
privileged  to  know  him 
him,  and  he  will  stand 
to  all  who  may  succeed 

His  clear,  intelligent 
character,  calm  courage, 
tion  to  principle,  forgetf^lness 
all  served  as  a  source 
those  closely  associated 
forgetfulness  of  self  was 
the  fact  that  though  foi 
health,  he  insisted  upon 
the  interest  of  his  country  [and 
did  people  he  had  come 

Rn.T.  Wbxat,  as  we  affectionately 
him,  moved  with  nteasur^d 
the  sanest  end ;  worked 
to  the  surest  point;   hel£ 
faith  in  enduring   things 
without  getting  excited  a  )out 
otic  without  bragging  ab^ut 
American.    A  true  friend 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  delicacy  which 
forbids  a  too  great  Intrusion  upon  the 
sacred  circle  of  a  family  sorrow,  but 
perhaps  it  may  be  a  comfort  to  those  he 
loved,  In  the  assurance  that  in  his  pass- 
ing he  left  an  indelible  impress  upon 
all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  and 
serve  with  him.  To  those  near  and  dear 
to  him.  all  of  us  here  express  the  hope 
that  the  God  of  consolation  may  visit 
them  with  the  comfort  that  garrisons  the 
heart  against  the  devastating  effect  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  that  in  time  they 
may  come  to  feel  and  know  that  in  his 
life  he  typified  the  most  sacred  meaning 
of  the  soul  in  life's  devotion.  With  this 
realization  may  there  come  a  peace  that 
no  black  cloud  of  today's  sorrow  may 
obscure,  and  no  lonely  threat  of  tomor- 
row defeat. 


Frederick  Van  Nuys 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Friderick  Van  Nuts,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  a  great  personal  loss 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  humble  tribute 
to  the  life  and  character  of  my  devoted 
friend,  the  late  Senator  Frederick  Van 
NxjYS,  of  Indiana.  It  was  my  happy 
privilege  to  have  known  him  throughout 
his  lifetime,  and  it  is  a  high  privilege  to 
bear  witness  today  to  the  very  high 
esteem  and  the  deep  and  abiding  affec- 
tion with  which  our  colleague  was  ever 
held  by  all  who  knew  him.  and  with  that 
treasured  memory  I  speak  these  few 
words  of  my  warm  friend  who  was  a  good 
citizen,  a  great  patriot,  a  constant  hu- 
manitarian, and  an  outstanding  states- 
man. 

Senator  Van  Nuys  was  native  of  In- 
diana. He  was  born  in  the  township  in 
which  I  spent  the  formative  period  of  my 
life;  there  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion, and  there  he  came  to  know  the 
people  and  there  he  enjoyed  the  pleas- 
antries of  youth.  The  ambitions  of  his 
life  were  formed  there.  Later,  when  he. 
with  his  good  father.  Dr.  Van  Nuys.  and 
his  family,  moved  into  a  larger  com- 
munity— they  going  to  Anderson,  Ind. — 
he  entered  the  practice  of  the  law,  after 
completing  his  education,  and  there  he 
met  the  privations  and  hardships  inci- 
dent to  the  early  practice  of  his  chosen 
profession.  He  became  deep-rooted  In 
his  great  affection  for  all  those  about 
him.  The  people  of  his  State  soon 
learned  that  he  was  a  staunch  and  loyal 
friend  in  whom  was  reposed  the  choicest 
ideals  of  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  prosecuting  attorney,  in  which  of- 
fice he  served  with  distinction;  he  was 
later  selected  to  the  post  as  United  States 
District  Attorney,  for  the  District  of  In- 
diana, in  which  office  he  discharged  his 
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duties  with  outstanding  ability;  he  then 
came  to  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
vote  of  the  people  In  his  native  State,  and 
in  that  high  office  he  exemplified  the 
finer  principles  of  true  statesmanship; 
he  was  a  patriot;  be  was  a  stalwart 
American. 

Throughout  the  years  I  have  known  my 
fine  friend.  Senator  Van  Nuys.    In  our 
early  association,  in  the  law,  I  recog- 
nized In  him  those  rare  qualities  which 
directly  appeal  to  men.    I  knew  him  in 
the  Intimacies  of  those  very  close  con- 
tacts which  are  forever  reserved  by  each 
one  of  us  for  but  a  few.    I  knew  him  in 
the  stress  and  turmoil  of  contested  lit- 
igation, and  in  the  multitudinous  ques- 
tions and  worries  incident  to  the  delib- 
eration on  weighty  problems  of  state; 
I  knew  him,  too,  in  the  solemn  medita- 
tions of  sadness — when  the  heart  bleeds 
and  the  somber  voice  pleads  for  rest  and 
solace;  I  knew  him  when  he  voiced  the 
prophecy  of  his  mediations  and  sound 
logic  respecting  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try— the  land  he  loved  and  the  form  of 
government  he  professed  with  vmerring 
devotion.     He  was  gentle  and  he  was 
brave.    Thus  I  knew  my  fine  friend  in 
the  days  gone  by. 

My  colleacue,  whose  memory  I  will 
long  cherish,  lived  as  he  died — and  he 
died  as  he  lived— with  the  weight  of  the 
livid  problems  of  the  people  before  him. 
He  continued  with  his  duties  to  the  very 
end.  He  was  unafraid.  He  cautiously 
stole  away  from  his  labors,  going  to  his 
home  where  he  could  be  alone  with  God, 
and  there  he  wrapped  the  draperies  of 
his  couch  about  him  and  laid  down  as  if 
to  peaceful,  happy  dreams. 

Thus  the  life  work  of  my  friend  was 
ended.  The  brilliant  career  of  a  brilliant 
man  was  thus  terminated.  But  the  fruit 
of  his  labors  will  continue  throughout 
the  coming  ages. 

Frederick  Van  Nuys  needs  no  enco- 
mium. His  life  and  his  living  of  it  stand 
before  us  in  beauty  and  in  splendor.  As 
my  farewell  tribute  to  him— my  friend— 
I  give  in  the  words  spoken  of  a  great 
hero— in  the  days  gone  by— "This  was  a 
man." 


We  know  that  they  were  but  human- 
part  of  us.  They  did  not  claim  to  be  In- 
fallible. They  knew  that  human  wisdom 
was  limited.  They  strove  with  the  light 
they  had  In  a  war-mad  world.  They,  too, 
hoped  for  a  Just  and  permanent  peace. 
They  strove  for  perfection  knowing  that 
that  goal  could  not  be  reached — but  ap- 
proached. 

In  honoring  these  dead  we  honor  our- 
selves. We  honor  them  not  as  partisans  I 
but  as  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens  of 
a  great  Nation.  Partisanship  ends  at 
the  grave.  All  earthly  strife  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  comes  to  an  end  at 
the  tomb.  When  the  line  that  divides 
life  and  death  has  been  passed,  strife 
ends  and  there  is  perfect  and  permanent 
peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  spirits  of  our 
departed  friends  are  present  with  us  here 
today.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  guide 
us  to  ever  higher  ideals  not  only  here 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  but  through- 
out the  Nation  and  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world. 


Our  Departed  CoUeafves 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NOtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  met 
here  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  our 
departed  colleagues  and  friends— to  lis- 
ten to  the  roU  call  of  those  who  have 
been  taken  from  our  midst  It  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  each  of  us  to  know 
some  of  these  Members  intimately— our 
misfortune  to  know  others  not  so  InU- 
mately.  We  all  know  that  they  all  strove 
to  make  their  SUte  and  Nation  a  better 
place  to  Uve  In;  to  make  this  a  better 
world  for  their  having  been. 


James  Aloysios  O'Leary 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Alotsitjs  OTjabt,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  death  has  stilled  the  hand 
and  mind  of  one  of  our  most  beloved 
members  of  the  Ntw  York  delegation,  my 
warm  friend  and  colleague,  James  A. 
O'Leary,  affectionately  known  to  his 
legion  of  friends  as  Jim. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Jm 
OXiEary  when  he  first  became  a  Member 
of  this  House.  During  many  years  of 
association  with  him  in  this  Chamber  I 
found  him  to  be  a  sincere  and  honest 
legislator,  conscientious  and  imtiring  in 
his  efforts  here.  On  his  work  here  in 
Congress  I  need  not  dwell.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  his  fine  grasp  of  legislative 
procedure  and  his  ever  constant  desire 
to  serve  his  constituents.  Jm  O'Leary 
always  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him  to 
the  problems  of  his  people  and  his  coim- 
try.  I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  who  served  with  him  held  for 
Jim  an  affectionate  regard,  and  ap- 
praised him  as  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability,  integrity,  and  patriotism. 

Jim  O'Leary  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber  as  well  as 
his  neighbors  and  friends  whose  interest 
he  always  had  at  heart. 

When  he  died  not  only  did  his  family 
suffer  a  great  loss,  but  his  community, 
the  people  of  his  district,  and  the  State 
of  New  York  lost  a  faithful  and  sincere 
public  servant.  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
best  friends  and  colleagues. 


Lawrence  Lewis 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or  COLOtAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATiv  E8 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  LAW«Dfc«  Lewis,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  occasion  of  our  meeting  together  to 
pay  final  tribute  to  ovu*  colleagues  who 
have  been  taken  from  us  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  my  wish  to  speak  of  my  good 
friend,  the  late  Representative  Lawrehce 
Lewis,  who  represented  the  First  District 
of  Colorado. 

Lawrence  Lewis  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  January 
1933  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  De- 
cember 1943.  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and 
industrious  public  servant,  having  served 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  adjutant  general 
of  Colorado  and  on  the  civil-service  com- 
mission of  that  State.  His  experience  in 
business  and  newspaper  work  helped  to 
make  him  a  most  capable  and  efficient 
Representative. 

Men  by  their  achievements  may  gain  a 
place  In  the  annals  of  history.  However, 
it  is  by  their  character  and  consideration 
of  their  fellow  men  that  their  memory 
is  lovingly  revered  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  them.  Lawrence  Lewis  did 
not  seek  fame— he  preferred  to  accom- 
plish what  he  thought  was  best  for  his 
people  in  a  modest  manner;  he  sought 
no  reward — except  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  a  job  well  done;  he  sought  no 
acclaim;  he  directed  his  energies  in 
service. 

His  gentle  and  kindly  demeanor,  his 
innate  courtesy,  his  honesty  in  his  deal- 
ings, his  great  ability,  and  high  intelli- 
gence all  contributed  to  make  him  the 
very  fine  gentleman  we  respected  and 
loved.  Not  only  his  native  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  felt  his  loss  but  those  of  us  here 
who  were  privileged  to  work  with  him 
and  know  him  well  miss  him  and  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  he  cheerfully 
gave  when  called  upon.  He  accom- 
plished much  for  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, and  he  had  the  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart. 

A  conscientious  statesman  and  true 
friend  has  left  us.  The  example  he  set— 
the  pattern  of  unselfish  endeavor  which 
he  created,  remain  for  us  to  emulate. 


Frederick  Van  Nays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  nnoANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 
Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remains  in 
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the  Rbcosd.  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Jack- 
sow,  of  Indiana,  on  the  life,  character. 
and  public  service  of  Hon.  PREDEnicK 
VAif  Nuts,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Indiana  : 

with  the  passing  of  Senator  Fkedouck  Vam 
Ntrrs.  the  Nation  lost  one  of  Its  most  colorful 
characters  and  Indiana  one  of  Ita  greatest 
Senators. 

Senator  Vam  Nttts  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing. January  25.  1944.  was  the  senior  Sanator 
frona  Indiana  and  chairman  of  the  JvuHciary 
Committee  and  one  of  the  Senate's  moat  In- 
fluential and  beloved  Members. 

FtaD  Vam  Ntrrs  was  long  known  In  Indiana 
as  an  exponent  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
bad  been  State  senator,  prosecuting  attorney, 
county  chairman.  State  chairman.  United 
BtatM  district  attorney,  and  was  finishing 
hia  ascond  term  in  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  his  unfortunate  demise  He  was  bom  at 
Falmouth,  Rush  County.  Ind  ,  and  grew  up  In 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities  of  central  Indi- 
ana. HU  father  was  a  country  doctor  and 
the  Senator  was  fond  of  telling  bow,  when  a 
boy.  he  used  to  ride  with  his  father  over  the 
country  roads,  and  delighted  to  relate  that 
his  father  uaed  to  say  that  all  the  medicine 
people  needed  to  keep  well  was  plenty  of 
quinine  and  voting  the  straight  Democratic 
ticket. 

He  was  educated  at  Lebanon  and  attended 
Barlbam  College  at  Richmond,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  18B8.  He  later  attended  Indi- 
ana University  Ltow  School  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Shelbyville  in  1900.  His  politi- 
cal career  began  at  Anderson  several  years 
later  with  his  election  as  Ifadison  County 
prosecutor.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  county  Democratic  oommittee.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  senate  from  Madison 
OoOBty  in  the  1913  and  1915  sessions,  and 
ttaeaaM  president  pro  tem  of  the  senate  In 
1915.  The  Indiana  Democratic  State  Central 
Committee  elected  him  as  State  chairman  in 
1918,  and  he  was  named  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Indianapolis  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  at  the  completion  of  that 
campaign.  Paso  Van  Nxrrs  was  a  lawyer  at 
Lebanon  and  at  Indianapolis,  practicing  in 
the  best  tradition  of  his  profession.  At  one 
time  be  was  a  partner  of  Samuel  M.  Ralston. 
tsoMr  Governor  and  Senator.  The  stocky, 
(OtOifUl  Senator  Vam  Nuts  bad  long  been 
connected  with  the  liquor  problems  of  Amer- 
ica, having  won  election  in  1932  as  an  advo- 
cate of  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment 
and  modification  at  the  Volstead  Act.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  conducting  a  Senate 
Investigation  of  the  current  liquor  shortage. 
Throughout  bis  career  be  retained  his  inter- 
est in  State  politics,  acting  as  keynote  speaker 
at  a  number  of  State  conventions  and  as  a 
member  of  the  State  Democratic  executive 
committee  in  several  campaigns. 

Senatcn*  Vah  Nttts'  death  was  motnmed  by 
Democrats  throughout  Indiana.  Outetand- 
Ing  members  of  both  parties  paid  high  trib- 
ute to  his  kenrlee.  All  Indiana  had  faith  in 
hla  fidelity  to  duty,  bis  imswervlng  patrlot- 
iana.  and  his  personal  Independence. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Van  Nuys,  the  former 
Marie  Krug.  bad  one  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Naval  Air  Corps  serving  overseas. 

Senator  Vam  Nxrrs  was  buried  at  Anderson, 
Ind..  after  appropriate  and  beautiful  services 
In  Indianapolis  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.  D..  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  and  attended  by  a  large  delega- 
tion of  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  a 
host  of  loyal  friends. 

The  Ptort  Wayne  Journal  Oasette.  during 
the  years  of  Senator  Van  Ntnrs'  most  active 
participation  In  Democratic  politics,  was  pub- 
liahed  by  two  of  his  most  Intimate  friends, 
Sdward  G.  Hoffman,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  Lew  O. 
KUingham.  former  secretary  of  state.  It  is 
now   published  by  William  A.  Kunkel.  Jr., 
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"FszDBUcK  Vam  Nttts, 
Senator  from  Indiana 
early  Tuesday  morning  In 
be  slept,  was  one  of  the 
distingxiisbed  sons. 

"His  ancestry,  his  abUitjj, 
character,  and  his  person  ility 
to  fit  him  for  the  high  rol  t 
the  affairs  of  State  and  Nitlon 

"Senator  Van  Nuts 
Johannes  Van  Nuys.  a  Dulch 
came  to  America  and  settled 
nearly  300  years  ago. 
Van   Nuys,  was  a  countr  r 
widely  known  and 

"The  Senator  was  a 
College  and  Indiana  law 
youth   he   was   a   profound 
leader 

"His  first  public  office 
Madison  County,  which 
He  was  elected  to  the  Indiana 
in  1913  and  became  the 
In    1917-18  be  served   at 
chairman  and  was  then  n^med 
district   attorney   for 
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year  when  the  Nation 
forgotten  Internal  crisis 
depression,  he  ofTered  hi 
for  United  States  Sena 
over  the  veteran  Bepubll^n 
son.  by  a  plurality  of 

"His  ability  was  qulckl^ 
Senate  when  be  was 
powerful  Judiciary  Coi 
a  member  of  the  importai^t 
Committee.     Senator 
elected  to  the  Senate  in 

"His  career  in  the 
independence.    His  guld^ 
matters  were  his  own 
judgment.    He  never 
the  opposition  because 
affect  his  popularity.     H( 
yes-sayer  to  President 
firm  believer  in  the  principles 
democracy,   and    they 
compass  throughout  bis 

"He  was.  as  we  have 
dent.    His  knowledge  of 
standing  of  biunan  nature 
few  of  bis  colleagues  in 
law-making  body.    He 
bate  and  wise  in  bis 
rooms. 

"So  one  ever  que8tione<  i 
patriotism,  for  honesty 
of  cotmtry  were  the  ruling 
and  mind. 

"In  personal  relationships 
courteous.     His    many 
brought  him  respect. 

"Senator  Prkotmck  Va» 
fight.    His  life  is  crowned 
of  notable  public  service 
ana  regardless  of  party 
of  blm." 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  3i,  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Lawrenci  Lewis,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  State  of  Colorado 

Mr.  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  serve  In  this  House 
with  Lawrence  Lewis,  but  I  did  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him  for  over  30 
years,  JXiring  this  time  I  learned  to 
honor  and  respect  him.  first  as  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  and  for  the  past  12  years 
as  a  statesman  of  unquestioned  honesty, 
ability,  and  integrity. 

Lawrence  Lewie  was  a  quiet,  friendly 
gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Bom  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  June  22,  1879.  b?  received 
his  early  schooling  In  the  atmosphere  of 
the  busy,  young  western  city  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.  He  attended  the  University  of  Col- 
orado for  2  years  and  received  his  A  B. 
and  L.  L.  B.  degrees  from  Harvard.  He 
started  practicing  law  in  Denver.  Colo., 
in  1909  and  in  his  long  and  active  law 
practice  had  the  reputation  of  having 
never  lost  a  case,  preferring  to  settle 
matters  out  of  court  in  his  fine  diplomatic 
way  rather  than  resortinp  to  lengthy  and 
expensive  court  action. 

L<twREifCE  Lewis  was  always  ready  and 
willing  to  help  his  fellow  man  with  any 
difficult  situation  and  did  it  in  such  a  gra- 
cious manner  that  one  would  almost  get 
the  impression  that  he  himself  was  the 
beneficiary. 

On  December  9,  1943, 'when  the  sad- 
dening news  of  the  death  of  Lawrence 
Lewis  was  flashed  to  the  Nation,  we  in 
Denver.  Colo.,  felt  a  pang  of  deep  sorrow 
and  regret.  His  passing  was  a  distinct 
loss  to  this  House  and  the  country  as  a 
whole,  as  well  as  ',o  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Colorado,  comprising 
his  beloved  Denver.  Many  of  the  Mem- 
bers here  have  spoken  to  me  about  him 
and  always  have  the  finest  things  to  say 
about  his  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  the  tire- 
less work  which  he  performed  in  his 
duties  here. 

Although  of  different  political  faiths. 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to 
serve  in  this  House  as  a  successor  to  as 
grand  and  good  a  man  as  Lawrence 
Lewis. 


William  Howard  Wbeat 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  nxofois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Wnxuii  How  aid  Wheat,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  BISHOP.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
In  these  troubled  days  to  pay  tribute  to 
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a  beloved  colleague  and  friend,  the  late 
William  Howard  Wheat,  of  Illinois, 
known  to  all  as  Bill. 

Congressman  Wheat,  whose  home  was 
In  Rantoul,  111.,  was  serving  his  third  con- 
gressional term  at  the  time  of  his  pass- 
ing. His  quiet  willingness  to  aid  and 
assist  when  within  his  power  endeared 
him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  In  contact. 

His  memory  is  dear  to  thousands  who 
delighted  to  call  him  a  friend.  He  has 
reared  by  his  conscientious  public  service 
an  enduring  monument.  No  greater  trib- 
ute can  we  pay  to  any  man  than  that  we 
believe  is  justly  due  our  departed  col- 
league, when  we  say  that  he  was  faithful 
to  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  a  people 
whom  he  delighted  to  serve. 

He  was  an  able  statesman;  he  loved 
his  country  and  took  pride  in  serving  It. 
according  to  his  convictions  as  to  what 
was  best  for  the  country. 

While  we  shall  mourn  his  loss  from  our 
midst,  our  loss  will  be  his  gain.  For  he 
1  -^s  gone  to  that  Congress  of  Saints, 
where  toll  and  strife  are  no  more  and 
where  all  Is  peace,  happiness,  and  rest. 

Our  memory  is  enriched  for  having  had 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  associating 
and  working  with  Bill. 


Jamei  Aloytius  O'Leary 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Aix)tsius  OTiEABT,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr.  Speaker.  God  in 
His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  reach  out  and 
take  from  our  midst  one  of  our  very  dear 
and  loyal  friends,  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Jm  CLeary 
was  a  true  friend  and  a  good  American, 
a  man  who  at  this  moment  has  one  son 
giving  his  very  best  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue in  this  deliberation  in  which  we 
are   taking  part  this  afternoon.     The 
things   that  Jim   stood   for   were   pro- 
nounced by  his  every  deed  and  his  every 
action   up  until   this   present  moment. 
His  suffering  was  tremendous,  not  only 
his  physical   suffering  but  his  mental 
suffering  as  well,  having  just  suffered  the 
loss  of  his  dear  wife.    I  am  sure  his  son 
end   daughters   will   be   happy    in    the 
knowledge  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
many,  many  friends.    We  stood  here  no 
more  than  2  weeks  ago  and  uttered  prac- 
tically the  same  wjrds  in  behalf  of  an- 
other departed  colleague.    But,  Just  as 
often  as  we  repeat  those  words,  just  as 
often  are  we  that  much  more  sincere  in 
cur  eulogy  of  the  passing  of  a  great  and 
dearly  beloved  friend. 

Jim's  absence  is  a  tremendous  blow,  not 
only  to  the  constituents  in  his  district, 
and  to  his  family,  but  especially  to  his 
friends,  among  whom  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  I  was  numbered. 


ThoflUM  Henry  Cnllen 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Mai  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Henbt  Cullen,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from   the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  bom  to  die  arid  we  die  that  we 
may  live.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy 
of  human  existence.  I  dare  say  that 
the  passing  of  our  dear  friend.  Tom 
Cullen,  will  be  just  that,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  be  eternal. 

A  man  possessing  the  soul  of  wit.  an 
Irish  gentleman  such  as  our  dear  friend, 
was  bound  to  have  many,  many  loving 
friends.  I  am  very  happy  to  think  that 
I  could  be  considered  in  that  category. 

Even  before  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  my  first  oath  in  this  House  10 
years  ago.  and  upon  my  election,  he 
calltfi^  at  my  office.  Being  a  young  man. 
realizing  that  he  had  an  abundance  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  I  was  indeed 
proud  to  know  that  he  would  suffer  him- 
self to  come  to  my  office  and  offer  me 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  this 
great  body. 

Yes,  his  voice  has  been  stilled,  but 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  not  only  for  my- 
self but  for  the  other  Members  of  this 
House  and  his  friends  when  I  say  thrt 
his  very  kindness,  his  memory,  will 
linger  in  our  hearts  forever. 


Frederick  Van  Nnys 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

/ 

Wednesday.  May  31.1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Frederick  Van  Ntjts,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  this 
Memorial  Day,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  pauses  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  those  Members  who  have  gone  to 
the  Great  Beyond.  It  is  with  pride  that 
we  Hoosiers  pay  tribute  to  a  noble  son  of 
Indiana.  Senator  Frederick  Van  Nuys. 
On  January  25. 1944.  death  took  Senator 
V"-N  Nuys  from  our  midst,  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  true  American,  his  State  a  loyal 
and  efficient  representative.  By  his  col- 
leagues he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
a  worthy  example  of  true  statesmanship, 
the  bulwark  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. His  loyalty  to  principle,  his  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  his  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  he  represented  are  the 
cornerstones  of  a  monument  which  will 
remain  long  in  the  memory  of  the  people 
of  Indiana. 


Senator  Van  Nuys  was  born  at  Pal- 
mouth.  Ind..  April  16. 1874.  the  son  of  Dr. 
David  H.  and  Katherine  Custer  Van  Nuys. 
He  was  graduated  from  Earlham  College 
in  1898  and  from  the  Indiana  Law  School 
In  1900,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  in  1930  from  Earlham  College. 
He  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Shelby- 
ville, Ind.,  in  1900.    He  later  filled  with 
distinction  the  office  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, was  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
and  was  appointed  United  States  attor- 
ney for  the  district  of  Indiana.    He  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1932  and  reelected  in  1938.   While  serving 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Van  Nxrys  was 
honored  with  two  of  the  most  important 
committee  assignments  in  that  body,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman  at 
the  time  of  his  death.    He  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  one  son.  William,  who  Is 
serving  his  country  as  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Senator  Van  Nuys  gave  his  best  to  the 
cause  of  good  government,  and  lived, 
studied,  and  worked  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  We  mourn  his 
passing  today,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
mourn  his  loss  as  long  as  we  cherish  the 
principles  and  ideals  of  government  he 
served  and  upheld  so  faithfully  and  so 
well. 

There  Is  great  comfort  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  though  men  like  Fred  Van  Nuys 
be  gone,  their  good  works  live  on,  and  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  is  ar.  everlasting 
monument  to  their  devoted  and  selfless 
efforts  in  the  fight  for  the  preservation 
and  extension  of  liberty. 

To  the  end  of  the  road  with  a  course  well  run, 
what  epitaph  more  could  say? 

That  he  held  to  the  faith  as  he  Journeyed 
through  and  smiled  as  he  won  his  way. 


Philip  Allen  Bennett 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  PHiLir  Allen  BENNrrr,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Missouri 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  day  we  are  commemo- 
rating the  memory  of  such  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
late  Congressman  Phil  A.  Bennett,  of 
Missouri. 

Throughout  his  term  of  service  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Bennett  was  my  sincere 
friend.  I  learned  to  love  and  respect 
him  with  increasing  admiration.  I  never 
knew  him  to  cast  a  vote  on  any  great  is- 
sue without  first  consulting  his  con- 
science. His  votes  reflected  conviction 
rather  than  political  expediency. 

Although  his  distinguished  son.  Con- 
gressman Marion  T.  Bennett,  now  repre- 
sents his  district  ably  and  well,  his  loss 
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will  long  be  felt  In  Congress.  When  the 
people  choose  more  men  like  Phil  A. 
BcMNrrr  our  country  will  be  sure  of  di- 
rect and  genuine  representation  in  Wash- 
ington. 


John  WniiaB  DHter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AUZOMA 

W  TBE  HOnSB  OF  RKPRH3KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31, 1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
^the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Senator  James  J.  Davis,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  life,  character,  cud  pub- 
lic service  of  Hon.  John  William  Ditter, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania : 

This  past  year  has  seen  many  of  our  col- 
|iffgii»-  taken  from  us.  In  both  Houses  of 
th*  Congress,  the  fell  clutch  of  death  has 
BtlUed  the  labors  of  outstanding  public  serr- 
ants  In  both  major  parties.  And  these  losses 
lay  not  lightly  on  a  Nation  faced  with  the 
problems  of  grave  emergency. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  spared 
by  the  Invasion  of  death,  for  It  yielded  up 
one  of  Its  most  beloved  and  gifted  sons — J. 
WnxiAM  Drms — to  that  timeless  conqueror 
of  all  men. 

J.  WnxiAK  Drrrxm  represented  the  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  an  ability  and  sincerity  known 
to  few  men.  His  labors  were  always  In  be- 
half of  the  best  Interests  of  this  great  Nation 
which  he  knew  and  loved.  And  It  is  Indeed 
fitting  that  he  met. his  death  while  in  the 
active  service  of  his  country. 

The  untimely  passing  of  Bill  E»tt«h,  In  the 
very  flower  of  his  life,  was  and  wUl  be  deeply 
mourned  by  all  those  who  knew  him:  for 
with  his  passing,  the  Congress  lost  one  of  Its 
outstanding  Members,  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania lost  a  faithfxil  and  an  earnest  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Republican  Party  lost  an 
ardent  and  a  fearless  standard  bearer. 

Representative  Orrm  was  above  all  else  a 
Btraighaorward  American  citizen,  a  slncers 
and  tireless  servant  at  the  American  people, 
in  whose  cause  and  whose  behalf  be  was 
always  proud  to  labor  and  to  serve. 

The  inspiring  example  of  service  and  honor 
which  was  J.  William  Drrm  will  long  outllv^ 
the  earthly  years  of  a  life  which  he  wililngly 
gave  to  the  public  service  and  to  the  progress 
and  stability  of  the  America  which  he  loved. 

The  mem<wy  ol  Bnx  Drmta's  good  name 
and  fine  deeds  will  live  forever  In  these  Halls 
and  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
which  gave  him  to  the  service  of  America. 


How  Hm  People  Feel  Abont  the  0.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOI7I8IAMA 

^^Of  TBE  HOU8S  OF  RXPRESXNTATTVXB 

Thur$4av.  May  25, 1944 

Mr.  LARCADS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Imvo  to  txt«nd  my  rtmarlu  In  th«  Rio- 


ORD,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  concurrent  res- 
olution from  the  Legislati  ire  of  Louisiana 
calling  upon  me,  and  upon  the  other 
members  of  our  deleg  ition  to  "vote 
against  any  further  ap  iropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Ol  Bee  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration unless  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  fix  high<  r  ceiling  prices 
on  rough  rice  and  strawt  erries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  (ipinion  that  the 
fact  that  such  a  resohition  should  be 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  any  State 
indicates  conclusively  the  temper  of  the 
people  in  respect  to  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration,  and  stows  the  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  ar  d  resentment  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  t  he  high-handed 
and  bureaucratic  admin 


stration  of  that 


This 
Our 


of  the  member- 
jive  a  small  in- 
industry  to  save 


agency 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiy  coi^tituents  are  not 
only  disappointed  with 
tion  of  O.  P.  A.  in  the  riot  and  strawberry 
sections  of  Louisiana,  bi  t  also  in  the  en 
tire  State  where  there  a  e  great  oil.  cat 
tie.  potato,  and  fur  lidustries.  Not- 
withstanding the  protests  of  our  people, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress,  ttie  O.  P.  A.  has 
failed  to  give  us  any  con  sideration  in  the 
administration  of  their  i  irograms  in  con 
nection  with  the  industr  es  named, 
is  especially  true  of  the  c  il  business 
people  cannot  understand  why  the  O.  P. 
A.  is  able  to  ignore  t\  o-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  w  lo  represent  the 
people,  when  two-thirds 
ship  vote  for  a  bill  to 
crease  in  price  to  the  oill 
the  industry  as  well  as  umish  oil  which 
is  so  critically  needed  iq  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seemi  to  me  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  of  the  opinio  i  that  the  Mem 
bers  of  Congress  camiot 
them— that  they— the 
preme  and  not  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  it  may  be  thi  ,t  when  the  legis 
lation  for  appropriation^  for  the  O.  P 
is  presented,  someone 
surprise 

marks  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  as  follows : 

House  Conctirrent  1  Lesolutlon  8 

1  lemorlallzing     the 

fiom  this  State  not 

appropriation   to 

unless 

Administration    fixes 

rouj  b  rice  and  straw- 


vote   against 
P.  A. — are  su- 


A. 

going  to  get  a 
I  desire  to  indlude  in  these  re- 
house concurrent 


Concurrent     resolution 
Members  of  Congress 
to  support  any   fiuthei 
the  Office  of  Price  Adnilnistration 
the   Office   of   Price 
higher  ceilings  on 
berries 


thei 


ths 


rlc! 


Whereas  the  farmers  of 
ana  are  doing  ail  within 
in  the  prosecution  of 
enemies,  but  that  the 
strawberries  are 
ceUlng  prices  on  rough 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House 
of  the  Legislature  of 
of  the  Legislature  of  LouisiaTia 
That  this  legislature  do 
mend    to   the    United 
Members  of  the  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Unlt^ 
State  of  Louisiana  that 
further  appropriation  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlilistration 
OlBc*  of  Price  AdmlnLstraiion 
isf  prtcss  on  rough  rlos 
it  (urthsr 

Bt$otved,  That  th« 
rt]»M«BUUvM  bs.  and  h» 


oUik 


he  State  of  Loulsl- 

ir  power  to  assist 

war  against  our 

prdducers  of  rice  and 

handicapped  by  the  existing 

and  strawberries: 


Loiiiaiana 


Stites 


of  Representatives 

(the  Senate 

concurring) , 

Inquest  and  recom- 

Senators   and 

Representatives  of 

States  from  the 

vote  against  any 

Lhe  continuance  of 

that  ths 

fix  higher  cell- 

strawbsrriss;  b« 


thsy 


a  Ml 


of  ths  houss  of 
u  tMrtbj,  dirtettd 


to  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Senator  and  RepresenUtlve  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Ulysses  Samnel  Gayer 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVtS 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  Ultsses  Samxjxl  Outxb.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Kansas 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
person  can  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
death  of  Ulysses  Samihel  Gxjyto.  One 
can  but  succeed  him— succeed  him  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  In  humbl  recog- 
nition of  inadequacy. 

In  succeeding  U.  S.  GuYia.  his  achieve- 
ments, record,  and  conduct  are  the  star 
upon  which  my  course  has  been,  and  will 
be.  guided. 

At  home,  in  Kansas  City.  Kans..  which 
city  he  at  one  time  served  as  mayor,  he 
was  affectionately  known  as  "Judge," 
"Sam."  or  "U.  S."  He  loved  mankind, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
I  have  seen  him  on  many  occasions,  as 
he  made  his  way  up  and  down  our 
streets,  stopping  for  a  kind  and  pleasant 
word  with  all  he  met— in  the  shops  and 
stores,  on  the  corrers.  at  the  court 
house,  with  always  a  pleasant  greeting 
whether  it  was  the  laborer  in  overalls, 
or  the  man  l^  business.  Sam  Guyih  was 
a  friendly  man,  as  you  who  served  with 
him  well  know. 

Upon  my  graduation  from  Kansas 
University  Judge  Gxtyer  took  me  into  his 
law  ofHce— and  his  heart — putting  it  all 
at  my  disix)sal  and  asking  no  favor  in 
return.  It  was  there,  from  him.  that  I 
first  learned  to  really  know  the  Consti- 
tution— to  know  it  as  a  live,  vital  force. 
Thus  knowing  it  I  came  to  love  it.  and, 
loving  it.  I  have  determined,  as  Judge 
GxTTER  before  me  had  done,  to  defend  it 
to  the  fullest  of  my  ability  against  all 
attackers. 

As  a  student  of  history,  and  especially 
of  American  history,  he  was  without  peer 
in  this  body.  To  him  every  historical 
character  was  a  personal  friend.  I  am 
sure  that  upon  many  occasions  he  must 
have  held  converse  and  communion  with 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Franklin,  Madi- 
son, Lincoln. 

Before  the  days  of  the  microphone,  I 
have  heard  Judge  Gum  hold  huge  audi- 
ences spellbound  with  the  pow^er  of  his 
oratory — his  mastery  of  diction  and  the 
music  of  his  voice — bringing  smiles  and 
tears,  Joy  and  sadness,  and  deep  con- 
viction to  his  listeners.  He  was  an  artist 
with  words — more  than  that,  he  was  a 
virtuoso. 

As  a  Christian  gentleman.  Sam  Outkh 
never  felt  any  hesitancy  about  rejoining 
his  Master.  Hli  death  was  merely  tho 
return  of  the  son  to  his  Father's  houM. 

In  the  panslng  of  Ulymis  S.  Ovmi, 
CongreM  and  the  Nation  lost  ft  tUtet- 
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man;  Kansas— though  he  was  born  In 
Illinois — lost  a  great  Kansan.  Mrs. 
Guyer  lost  a  loving  husband;  all  of  us 
who  knew  him  lost  a  sincere  friend;  and, 
added  to  that,  my  personal  loss  was  that 
of  a  wise  counselor  and  guide. 


Lawrence  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 
Colorado  on  the  Ufe.  character,  and  pub- 
lic service  of  Hon.  Lawrence  Lewis,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: 

On  a  winter  day  at  high  noon  we  laid  him 
to  rest  In  Cincinnati  beside  the  parents  who 
bore  him — the  parents  whose  memory  he 
revered  and  worshiped;  and  we  said  with 
feeling  and  with  truth,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  Lawrznci  Lewis  set  a  high 
mark  Indeed  In  public  service.  He  thought 
little  of  his  own  comfort  and  welfare  when 
there  was  a  public  Job  to  do.  Midnight  oil 
was  his  companion  and  every  step  he  took 
was  measured  with  metictilous  study  and 
care  lest  the  slightest  error  creep  In. 

One  acquires  a  renewed  confidence  In  the 
successful  venture  we  call  America  when  he 
contemplates  the  deep  loyalty  and  sturdy 
devotion  for  God  and  country  as  exemplified 
by  the  late  Lawrencb  Lewis.  The  soil  of  his 
beloved  country  Is  now  his  physical  home 
henceforth  and  forever,  and  his  soul  Is  an 
integral  part  of  the  spiritual  force  that  rules 
the  earth  and  the  stars  and  urges  men  to 
walk  with  humility  and  good  wlU.  Bo  mote 
It  bet 


Ing  years  of  our  personal  friendship  and 
close  association  I  learned,  on  countless 
occasions,  the  true  warmth  of  his  heart 
and  the  kindliness  of  his  spirit. 

Words  are  mere  phrases  and  meaning- 
less In  attempting  to  say  that  which 
comes  to  my  heart  In  the  loss  of  one 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  know  most  in- 
timately for  many  years.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic-spirited man.  kind  and  humane.  If 
any  of  his  friends  were  ill  or  confined  to 
the  hospital,  it  was  nothing  for  Tom  to 
call  on  them  time  and  time  again  and 
do  everything  possible  for  their  comfort. 
His  life  was  full  of  useful  deeds. 

He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father, 
and  a  good  friend.  He  has  left  to  his 
family  the  heritage  of  a  good  name  and 
the  record  of  a  statesman  upon  which 
the  whole  State  of  New  York  can  look 
with  pride.  In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a 
very  dear  and  close  friend,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  lost  a  devoted  son,  and  the 
Nation  an  able  and  accomolished  legisla- 
tor whose  work  will  long  be  remembered. 


Thomas  Henry  Callen 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Henxy  Cullen,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  o:  New  York 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
our  hearts  were  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  our  dear  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Ctjl- 
LEN,  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District, 
New  York,  on  March  1. 1944.  He  was  af- 
fectionately known  to  all  of  us  as  Tom. 
For  years  the  dean  of  our  New  York  dele- 
gation, he  left  a  record  behind  of  which 
any  man  could  be  proud.  When  I  came 
to  Congress  18  years  ago.  he  was  one  of 
the  first  men  I  met.  At  that  time  he 
willingly  offered  me  his  good  counsel  and 
advice  on  the  Intricate  legislative  proce- 
dure of  this  body.  Through  the  foUow- 
xo— App. — no 


Small  Baiineis  in  the  Post-War  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  temnessez 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  30,  1944. 
The  title  of  this  very  able  address  is 
"Small  Business  in  the  Post-war  World." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  talk  this  evening  U  on  the  problems  of 
American  smaU  business.  In  using  the  term 
"small  business,"  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  small  business  Is  necessarily  engaged  in 
any  conflict  with  big  business.  There  are 
certain  basic  industries  Ua  our  country 
vmich  require  big  plants  and  enormous  capi- 
tal through  which  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish a  high  rate  of  production  at  low  costs. 
These  large  enterprises  have  played  an 
important  role  In  the  history  of  American 
Industry  and  the  development  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  American  way  of 
life. 

At  tbe  outset,  therefore,  I  wish  It  to  be 
understood  that  there  Is  a  place  In  our 
country  for  both  big  and  little  business. 

During  many  years,  however,  we  have 
been  witnessing  a  trend  in  this  country  to- 
ward monopoly  and  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  smaller  business  concerns  through 
consolidations  and  concentration  of  Indus- 
try in  the  hands  of  large  Industrial  organi- 
zations. These  combinations  have  a  tend- 
ency to  control  prices  and  stifle  competi- 
tion. It  Is  against  this  tendency  which  th« 
Congress  Is  aiming.  These  larger  aggrega- 
tions are  able  to  direct  and  control  marksts 
and  engage  In  many  unfair  business  prac- 
ttocs  which  drlva  ths  smaller  concerns  from 
ths  fttW.    Wow,  thfl  prsitrvatJon  of  small 


business  Is  essential  to  our  system  of  free 
competition  and  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Congress  Is  interested,  therefore.  In 
opposing  this  undue  concentration  of  btisl- 
ness  and  developnrent  of  monopolies  which 
seek  through  the  exercise  of  great  financial 
power  and  xmlalr  practices  to  drive  out  of 
the  field  the  smaller  independent  concerns 
and  thus  bring  about  a  collectlvistic  or  to- 
talitarian economy  In  our  coimtry  like  they 
have  In  Germany. 

America  was  built  and  grew  to  Its  present 
great  power  on  the  principle  of  free  com- 
petition maintained  through  free  markets. 
The  wealth  of  our  country  has  been  wrou^t 
from  her  natural  resources — her  fertile  lands, 
her  vast  foresU,  and  rich  mineral  deposits — 
through  our  system  of  free  competition  car- 
ried on  by  Independent  business  enterprise. 
Fifty  years  ago  American  bxislneas  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  enterprises.  Tlien  America  had  a  truly 
competitive  economy.  But  the  trend  to- 
ward large  combinations  and  monopolies  In 
industry  which  I  have  mentioned  began  In 
the  18G0's  and  by  the  1930's  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  Independent  smaU  business  was  seri- 
ously threatened  along  with  our  traditional 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  itself. 

It  was  the  Iron  necessity  of  this  global  war 
which  made  us  realize  the  enormous  Im- 
portance of  small  business  to  the  national 
welfare.  At  first  the  small  plants  were  ne- 
glected. They  were  given  no  war  work  and 
many  were  compelled  to  close  their  doors. 
It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  with- 
out fully  utilizing  the  smaU-plant  capacity 
of  the  country,  our  war  production  goals 
could  not  be  met. 

So  it  was.  that  In  June  1942.  the  Congress 
unanimously  passed  a  lew  establishing  a 
Government  agency  known  as  the  Smaller 
War  PlanU  Corporation,  sponsored  by  the 
Senate  Special  Committer  on  SmaU  Business 
Problems.  That  act  gave  to  the  SmaUer  War 
Plants  Corporation  various  powers  to  mobU- 
ire  the  productive  capacity  of  the  smaU  con- 
cerns In  the  war  effort. 

That  was  pioneer  legislation  of  Its  kind. 
Here  the  Congress  recognized  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  that  the  Nation's  small 
business  has  an  Indispensable  part  to  play 
in  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  oould 
not  afford  to  permit  it  to  be  destroyed. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  this  evening  that 
the  vrar  record  of  the  smaller  plants  of  the 
country  has  more  than  Justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Congress. 

The  highest  leaders  in  Government  and 
Industry  have  paid  repeated  tribute  to  the 
splendid  contribution  of  small  plants  to  our 
miraculous  production  record  in  this  war. 
We  have  won  the  war  of  production  largely 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  small  plants. 
They  have  performed  thousands  of  contracts 
and  subcontracts  calling  for  the  most  Intri- 
cate parts,  components,  assemblies  and  sub- 
aasemblles.  They  have  shown  exceptional 
aptitude  in  acquiring  the  necessary  engUieer- 
Ing  skill  and  production  "know-how." 

In  this  record  of  performance,  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  has  played  a  val- 
uable and  significant  part.  Under  its  pres- 
ent chairman.  Mr.  Maury  Maverick.  I  am 
confident  that  the  corporation  will  prove 
equal  to  the  urgent  problems  of  reconver- 
sion that  are  now  developing  as  we  pass  the 
peak  of  war  production  and  begin  to  wltneae 
cut-backs  and  contract  cancelations.. 

The  small  concerns  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  did  not  have  the  resources  of  capital 
and  credit,  or  equipment  and  manpower  that 
their  larger  competitors  enjoyed.  They  were 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  drastic  reductions 
in  civilian  materials,  the  shortage  of  man- 
power and  the  many  controls  which  were 
neoeseary  in  the  conduct  at  the  war.  Bbort- 
age  of  civilian  materials  forced  them  out  of 
civilian  ptoduction  and  wltlKiut  war  worli 
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th»j  fftc«d  bftnkniptcy.  When  given  an  op- 
portuaitT,  however,  u  I  have  pointed  out. 
tbif  made  an  enviable  record  in  war  produc- 
tion. But  now  thoee  small  concema  which 
eonverted  to  war  production  are  conXronted 
with  cut-back?,  and  contract  terminations 
with  all  the  roaultlng  hardships  and  uncer- 
tainties. The  closing  of  the  Brewster  Aero- 
nautical Corporation  which  you  have  read 
mbout  m  the  papers  Is  an  example.  Thla 
^ant  has  hundreds  of  small  subcontractors 
•Cccted  by  the  cut-back. 

It  was  to  deal  positively  with  these  problems 
that  on  May  12.  1944.  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  a  bill  known  as  the 
SmaU  Biislness  Act  of  1944  (S.  1913).  Any 
btulnessman  who  wishes  a  copy  of  this  bill 
and  the  accompanying  report  should  ad- 
dress the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Let  me  give  you  a  short  summary  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  of  1944.  First,  it  extends 
the  life  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion to  July  1.  1947,  to  cover  the  expected 
reconversion  period,  and  Its  name  la  to  be 
changed  to  the  Small  Business  Corporation. 
It  Increases  its  capitalization  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  to  a  billion  dollars. 

The  corporation  Is  to  be  the  Government 
agency  responsible  for  representing  small 
biisiness  Interests  in  Government  affairs 
generally  and  partlcvUarly  In  connection  with 
the  allocation  of  materials  and  equipment 
for  the  reconversion  of  small  concerns  to 
civilian  operations. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  Interpart- 
mental  committee  of  Important  Government 
agencies  to  consult  on  all  policies  and  pro- 
cedures affecting  small  business.  It  assures 
proper  representation  by  small -business  men 
on  the  many  trade  and  industry  committees 
now  functioning  In  the  various  Government 
agencies. 

It  fxirther  authorizes  the  Small  Business 
Corporation  to  Insure  loans  made  by  banks 
and  other  private  financial  institutions  to 
small  concerns  for  their  reconversion  to  ci- 
vilian operations  and  to  reestablish  those 
which  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  by 
war  conditions.  In  this  way.  It  Is  hoped  to 
encourage  the  flow  of  private  capital  and 
credit  to  small  concerns  so  that  they  can 
continue  and  eventually  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

It  will  enable  small-business  concerns  to 
Obtain  on  fair  terms  a  proper  share  of  the 
Mttmated  $75,000,000,000  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment war  property  which  ranges  all  the  way 
frtnn  food  and  clothing  to  jeeps  and  heavy 
machinery.  To  accomplish  this,  the  surplus 
^^typn— I  afsndes  are  directed  to  constilt  with 
th*  ■mail  Business  Corporation  and  to  fix 
th*  types  and  quantities  of  these  surpluses 
for  disposal  to  small  ooncsma.  Such  a  pro- 
vuion  U  essential  to  prsvsnt  tbsss  hugs  piles 
of  surplus  propsrty  from  bslnf  dUpossd  of 
In  such  a  way  as  to  tncounfc  tlM  Mq^MMloa 
of  larger  eoocsras  at  th«  Mpuut  «f  tlw 
smallsr  ones. 

Hm  fmail  Businss*  Act  will  givt  to  ■mall 
MMtTM  •  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
In  ihs  UM  of  th«  u«w  industrial  tschniquN 
ami  pfOMSHi  whMh  ths  Oovtrnmsnt  has  so- 
qulrsd  m  i«VflO|PMl  durlni  tha  war.  tnrlud* 
inf  UM  41.000  ptttnts  whion   bsvs   tossii 
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inf  11 


Ttiit  CM»v«rnm*tit  iivnty  !■  furUMT  itt* 
IhoriUfd  lo  mahf  HrMiigfmstilf  fiV  pMVId* 
IM^MMtl  OiMinui  wiih  fhc  nnofiti  fnviti* 
ilM  iTiMliMNit  tiMl  •«•«•  Oovwitmsiiu 
•nd  Nf  NMOitHBli  MNI  OMldf  pf\^»^  iH«H' 
IIIIMNUIt 

ftm  fm,  oM  MMTAlNf  tfHOMroiMt  *m  ¥>I' 
•fsM  iff  10  N  ilftil  nmM  »99hr9nm 
UttmlB  w%m  IM  iifMiit  0ii«(' 

rCMMllMMl  It  dirwMMl  if>  w«>f k  uut  wm^ 
MMiflti*  vM«r«ii  AutliofHiM  ef  iu« 
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1  have  given  you  a  very 
summary  of  the  Small  Busln4ss 
In  my  opinion,  It  Is  the  most 
IsJatlon  on  small  business  to 
during  my  10  years  In  the 
result  of  extensive  study  by 
Business  Ccmmittee  and 
many  experts  and  buslnessmi  a 
outside  the  Government. 

There   are    some   people, 
while   professing   undying 
cause  of  small  business,  are 
this  measure  as  socialistic 
They  say  It  would  wet  nur& 
small  business. 

Of  course.  It  wotild  do 
It  Is.  In  fact,  the  very 
or  regimentation.     Its  entlr( 
preserve  that  freedom  of 
is  the  foundation  of  our 
It  seeks  to  ofTset  the  swift 
tratlon  of  Industry  and  protdct 
tlve  position  of  small  concen  s 
version  period.    It  woiild  aid 
without  regimentation  or 

My  experience  is  that 
Just  mentioned  are  made  by 
to  play  politics  with  the 
business  and  wish  to  avoid 
of  Its  concrete  problems  on 
These  same  people  did  not 
or  "paternalism"  when  the 
1932.    under    Mr.    Hoover's 
established  the  Reconstruction 
poration  which  doled  out  bll 
ment   money   to   the   banks 
public  utilities  and  saved 
nomlc  ruin.    I   make   no 
program,  but  It  seems  to 
modest  measure  of  asslstanc^ 
ness    Is    proposed   in    the   p 
should  be  given  the  same 
was   given   to   big   business 
period. 

I  am  confident  that  the 
ness  men  who  have  suffered 
the  unavoidable  dislocations 
not  be  fooled  by  this  m 
their    Interests    and    welfar ; 
have  demonstrated  their 
by  a  stream  of  letters  to 
Business  Committee.    They 
own  economic  survival  and 
of  free  enterprise   Itself 
gress  to  adopt  meastires  whi 
their  freedom  of  opportune  y 
period  of  reconversion  whlc  a 

In  conclusion.  I  should 
the  famous  remark  of  Mark 
weather:  "Everybody  talks 
ness.  but  nobody  does 

This  bill  offers  a  real 
something  about  It.     I  a 
can  buslnsssmen  in   their 
maks  ths  most  of  this 


and  hurried 
Act  of  1911. 
Important  leg- 
be  introduced 
It  Is  the 
Senate  Small 
coilsultatlon  with 
both  m  and 
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THur§49y,  Junt   ,  1944 

Mr,  WflJV.    Mr,  h''«i4onl,  X  Mk 
un«nim"ii'i  •  Htis^nt  U)  )  ovo  prlAt«4  in 

Iho  Ayi"^ *  *<f  ilMi  Rmcmi  on  »tf4rtM 

dtllVfTMl  by  md  bdfor*  1 1«  UnU«>4  Nor* 
wegtan  fdvinteenth  of  M  ly  CommlMUm, 
ft(  MilwftUi(«o.  Wi«.,  on  M  y  17. 1944. 


There  being  no  objoctlon,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today  Is  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  an- 
niversary of  the  Constitution  of  Norway.  We 
commemorate  the  event  when  the  Norwegian 
peasanU  at  Eldsvold,  in  their  homespun 
clothes,  swore  to  maintain  Norwegian  free- 
dom. "Enig  og  tro  IntU  Dovre  Palder." 

I  have  come  from  Washington.  feUow  Amer- 
icans, to  do  three  things: 

1  To  pay  tribute  to  that  sturdy  people — 
Ibsen  calls  them  "det  kllppe  faste  kllppe 
folk"— from  whom  many  of  us  have  stemmed. 

2.  To  Join  with  you  in  rededicatlng  our- 
selves as   Americans   to  make   Norway   free 

again. 

3.  To  talk  to  you  about  some  of  the  things 
in  which  we  are  all  Interested  and  which 
relate  to  both  America  and  Norway. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  a  representative  of 
this  country  to  attend  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  held  at  Oslo. 
Norway,  In  August  1939.  This  was  2  weeks 
before  Hitler  invaded  Poland. 

On  our  way  to  Oslo,  we  spent  a  week  in 
England,  visiting  London,  the  Shakespeare 
country,  the  lake  country,  Glasgow,  Edin- 
burgh. From  there  we  sailed  across  the 
North  Sea  to  Bergen. 

Bergen,  the  city  I  had  heard  my  father 
speak  of  so  often.  There  we  visited  the  fish 
markets,  took  the  tramway  up  to  the  heights, 
and  beheld  the  magnificent  view  of  the  f  Jorda 
and  the  Islands.  The  next  morning  we  took 
the  train  to  Voss  where  we  saw  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  reflected  In  the  lake.  That 
evening  I  visited  with  some  Norwegian  sol- 
diers and  bought  them  refreshments. 

We  motored  to  Stalheim,  passing  numer- 
ous waterfalls  and  lakes,  and  had  lunch  at 
the  hotel,  which  Is  beautifully  situated,  over- 
looking the  magnificent  Narodal  Canyon. 
We  proceeded  by  auto  to  Gudvangen,  there 
taking  a  steamer  on  the  Sognefjord  to 
Flaam,  and  spent  the  night  at  the  Frethelm 
Hotel.  We  continued  by  automobile  through 
the  wild  and  rugged  Flaamsdals  Valley  to 
Vatnahalsen,  where  we  were  transported  by 
little  horses  and  carriages  up  to  the  mo\m- 
taln  to  the  railroad  station. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  meetings 
were  held  In  the  Storting  at  Oslo.  On  Au- 
gust 18  I  had  an  audience  with  the  King 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Norway.  I  had  luncheon 
in  Nansen's  home  and  stood  by  his  grave. 
I  was  privileged  to  speak  In  the  Norwegian 
Parliament,  to  have  lunch  with  our  American 
Minister.  Mrs.  Harrtman.  but,  most  of  all.  I 
was  privileged  to  look  up  the  home  of  my 
mother  and  my  father. 

Mother  was  3  years  old  when  her  folks  left 
ths  old  country.  Her  home  was  located  on 
a  mountain  top.  where  Oausdal  branches  off 
froip  Oudbrandsdalen.  We  found  In  the 
sturqy  mountain  hut  an  old  relstlvs  some  60 
years  of  age.  I  can  still  see  her  waving  her 
hand  as  we  left.  I  can  also  nee  In  my  mltid's 
eys  that  beautiful  valley  up  which  Hitler's 
forces  later  mnrchcd  nnd  ravaged. 

I  alun  viRited  my  father's  home,  whioh  was 
up  in  Numedsi  about  7  miles  north  of  Kongi- 
berg,  tome  10  dlitant  rtiatlves  were  on 
hand,  snd  1  took  movie  piotures  of  thai 
fsthertng,  I  have  •lne«  tried  to  rtsrh  Dome 
of  them  by  mall  but  have  fedM  UrntbU  to 
6n  mi.  Ooms  day,  when  thu  terrible  war  it 
oter  snd  pears  hN«  cntnii  sMHlti,  I  hrtfie  io  go 
lNi«ll  l«i  (he  tiNtirl  (tf  (he  MidMlMhi  OUir 

Ul  ue  «n  hnfk  ftir  a  inomeiil  l»  IMf,  Al 
ttiel  Kme  (ha  M«i^wmi«h  Me(l«n  wsi  a  llihl« 
homo  lo  Um  wotid,    t(  heit  bM^iiMilv  m,1v«4| 

IM  OOOMflllf  praMeMia,  'Din  iiei.ple  ¥>»¥§ 
hxnUUf,  MPW,  N(*M  MoMtlfUl,  fhay  WftHi94 
in  live  al  MMfi  wMh  (he  WMfld. 

WheM  (  nM4  NM  t«)i4iieit4is  with  ih«  K(ng  of 
Nt'iwNir  I  remeiiiner  it\m**UM  W)  nim  ino 
UM(^  of  tlM  damo«re(14  Mltofia  toaiMlliig 
themselves  together.  A  charged  atmoephere 
f xxiied  tu  0»lu  «t  (luit  timt,   tht  Ktog  hwp«4 
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that  Hitler  would  refrain  from  Invading  Nor- 
way, but.  of  course.  Hitler  thought  other- 
wise. Norway  hadn't  really  been  invaded 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  Scandinavia's  neu- 
trality survived  the  First  World  War.  but  It 
could  not  survive  this  war.  Norway  was 
absolutely  unprepared.  At  the  end  of  3 
months  she  was  conquered,  but  ahe  made 
Hitler  pay  a  price  and  now  the  sons  of  the 
Vikings  are  fighting  again.  It  was  their 
forefathers  who.  almost  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Invaded  France  and  Britain. 

So  Norway  forgot  to  build  an  army  and 
navy  She  believed  In  treaties,  in  coopera- 
tion between  nations.  She  believed  In  the 
pledged  word.  And  now  we  are  fighting  to 
reestablish  the  faith  of  the  world  in  the 
beliefs  which  she  had. 

April  9  was  Easter.  It  was  4  years  ago,  on 
April  9.  that  the  peaceful  nation  of  Norway 
was  vioited  by  Nazi  ruthleseness.  Invading 
Nazis  immediately  began  a  planned  campalRn 
to  exterminate  civilization  within  these  lards. 
The  Nazi  campaign  has  failed.  It  has  never 
attained  Its  fixed  goals.  In  Norway  the  light 
of  freedom  still  shines,  'undlmmed.  eternal. 
There  are  over  140.000  Americans  of  Nor- 
wegian descent  living  In  Wisconsin.  Almost 
all  of  us  have  some  family  ties  with  the 
motherland.  The  Uagedy  of  Norway  today 
Is  painfully  close  to  our  hearts.  In  Milwau- 
kee County  there  are  over  10,000  Americans 
of  Norwegian  descent.  The  entire  population 
of  Norway  Is  about  that  of  our  own  State. 
It  is  a  small  nation  as  numbers  go.  but  It 
has  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the  his- 
tory of  America.  The  folk  songs,  the  legends, 
the  schools,  the  music,  the  literature,  the 
faith  and  character  of  the  Norwegian  people 
have  been  closely  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
Wisconsin  and  American  life. 

The  first  Norsemen  came  to  American 
shores  around  the  year  1000.  when  the  storms 
on  the  North  Atlantic  drove  Lelf  Erlcson 
westward.  The  second  Norse  Immigration 
came  oniy  a  few  years  later.  Ite  purpose,  as 
the  saga  of  Erik  the  Red  states,  was  to  find 
Leif  Erlcson "s  Vinland. 

We  In  America,  especially  those  of  us  whose 
homes  are  located  in  the  great  Middle  West. 
know  and  appreciate  the  sterling  qualities 
of  the  Norwegian  people.  Their  contributions 
to  science.  Industry,  finance,  literature,  and 
the  arts  have  been  recognized  In  this  coun- 
try. Innumerable  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  have  l)ecome  vital  parts  of  the  Amer- 
ican community.  State,  and  Nation.  Ameri- 
cans of  Norwegian  origin  have  exerted  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  progress  of  our  schools, 
our  free  press,  our  churches,  our  business, 
and  agricultural  life. 

It  Is  ths  wide,  general  knowledge  of  Nor- 
wegian character  which  prepared  Americans 
for  the  manner  of  Norwegian  resistance  to  the 
Naiila  Generations  of  law-abiding  cltlsens 
had  passed  on  a  heriugs  of  sUunch  devotion 
to  liberty,  and.  sbovs  sU.  a  sense  of  humor. 
The  Norwegians  have  utlllaed  theae  qualities 
to  the  fullest  poMihle  extent 

It  le  a  paradox  that  sabotags  ahould  ap- 
Dear  among  a  paopte  famed  for  thrlr  cIom 
SKrvswe  of  Uw     Tet.  sabotage  has   ap- 

Blared;  organired  sabotage.  The  humorii^ 
sals  h»ve  not  only  auffered  from  the  enoi  ts 
of  theae  Norwegian  putrlots;  more— they  havf 
been  madfl  ridloulous. 

When  the  Hssis  -after  i  months  ol  bIK tr 
AHhiiiig  (i-iiiporarily  aubdued  the  hgfola  «• 
"oris  <■  (he  fcorwegl-M  Amjf-tM^nM  \n 
N  rlay  did  mti  waae     li  Welti  tthOargfttUfld. 

iht  Wt/r*«'ilM(  meMhahl  »baHh»  "  «<''"1,,V'» 
NMI»  »»t»l  (ttwH-  '»•♦•»•'  ♦*«)'  ^'  »»*"♦'••'  ^  ^}"*^ 
K  Mii».y  Wofweglsh  •hlM*  MMl  lh«M». 
KmT.  «r  iiUegiah  MM"'-  wi  •••;*»"«<  '"! 
ZZ  "(  w«rUl"l»M.r»iwm  «'*i^J£'♦«  1'' 
NorwegiaA  tnotii  trained  m  WM4a.  Mvg 

tiM  V.  §,  A,  A  p.  and  tha  n,  A-  P  m  "»• 
Heppinf 'Up  of  tha  air  war  agalnM  tHo  liaarl 


of  Nacl  war  Induetry  and  traneporUtloo. 
Units  of  Norwegian  ground  troops  eagerly 
await  the  coming  Allied  Invasion  of  weet«rn 
Europe. 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  military  ac- 
eompUshmenU  of  the  Norwegians  wtlhout 
the  botmdaries  of  Norway  are  toe  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Norwegian  underground  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  Royal  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment has  established  and  maintained  the 
best  of  relations  with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Nazis  sought  through  pressures  ap- 
plied over  long  periods  of  time  to  control 
every  phase  of  Norwegian  life.  But.  they 
reckoned  without  the  determination  of  Nor- 
wegians to  retain  their  national  characteris- 
tics, unaffected  by  the  cruelty  of  barbarous 
enemies  or  by  the  kindness  of  trusted  allies. 
No  more  sUiklng  instance  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Norwegian  thought  exists  than  In  the 
matter  of  the  conscious  successful  attempt 
at  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Norwegian 
language.  At  home,  the  Norwegian  under- 
ground has  effectively  prevented  the  Nazis 
from  Germanlclzlng  the  Norwegian  language 
by  the  planned  popularization  of  certain 
Germanic  terms  and  phrases.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Kngllsh  language  prevails.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  the  manner  in  which  free 
Norwegians  have  carefully,  courteoiisly— yet 
flrmly— preserved  the  Ungual  practices  of 
their  nation.  Americans  admire  and  re- 
spect the  Norwegians  for  their  determina- 
tion to  retain  every  attribute  of  their  na- 
tionality. 

Within  Norway,  the  Nazis  have  foUowed 
their  old  technique  of  vising  all  possible 
measures  to  turn  individual  against  indi- 
vidual, profession  against  profession,  and 
class  against  class. 

How  miserably  Hitler  has  failed. 
The  Nazis  sought  to  turn  the  Norwegian 
people  against  their  clergy.  By  promises  of 
special  privileges — and  when  that  failed — 
by  threats  of  concentration  camp  and  death 
itself,  the  Nazis  vainly  tried  to  Identify  the 
Norwegian  clergy  with  their  degraded  stand- 
ard. The  Norwegian  clergy  was  impervious 
to  pleas  and  punishment  alike.  They  not 
only  retained  their  Integrity  as  a  group,  but 
they  won  the  eternal  loyalty  of  their  par- 
ishioners by  their  unwavering  stand  for 
freedom. 

Like  assaults  on  the  honor  of  Norwegian 
athletes,  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  legis- 
lators, labor  and  buslnesBmen.  met  with  the 
same  results.  Cold  contempt.  Studied  lack 
of  cooperation.  Meanwhile,  no  Nazi  or  no 
Nazi  military  installation  or  factory  or  rail- 
road was  secure  from  the  organized  ssbotage 
of  the  Norwegian  underground  Norwe- 
gians receive  Information  on  the  true  state 
of  world  affairs  from  silled  radio.  Norwegian 
underground  newspapers  continue  to  publish 
facu.  Norwegian  eourcee  keep  an  unabated 
flow  of  Information  in  motion  to  allied  mili- 
tary leaders  on  the  situation  within  Norway. 
The  allies  ofUn  learn  of  Norwegian  events 
befors  the  Naxls  and  ths  Quislings  know 
that  they  havs  Uksn  place, 

For  4  long  years  Ihrre  has  been  no  slacken- 
ing of  the  hale  of  Horwealime  for  ths  Naati, 
When  Norway  U  llberntert-snd  Norway  will 
be  llbarsiad— ^nnli  quisling  will  be  meted 
out  llMI  punishment.  Ttier*  are  eompara* 
lively  few  Naal-collahoiatorii  aimmg  the  Nor« 
weglahi,  but  each  and  cvi-ry  oti#  of  them  la 
known  to  (he  uiuUtufnuni,  llOfOOitf.  WbiO 
Norway  is  rre»,  fvtry  «•»»  aH^  •■  "orwj; 
giah  M\\  Witt  fihd  hiitiMlf  a  prtMMT  oi  Mm 

*"'iitt'W  Hag  •MdUfti  mu*  (Jf<l5f.f  •fK; 

Horway  HM  nnum^Ui  iHlfll  JfWarO  IHg 

•fMl  ptaot  gl  IM  paaaa  tati»« 


not  always  be  a  day  of  sorrow.  When  the 
mllltarlsu  of  Germany  are  brought  down 
to  defeat,  Aprtl  0  wlU  be  an  emblem  of 
endurance,  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  strength 
of  the  great  and  respected  peoples  of  Nor- 
way. 

In  America,  we  must  eee  to  It  that  we  are 
not  tainted  in  thle  critical  period  by  a  weak 
faith,  a  skeptldam  as  to  Americas  sblUty 
to  meet  the  Issues  of  war  and  peace.  A 
period  of  trial  is  up  ahead,  but  America 
knows  bow  to  meet  trials. 

We  are  Americans,  creatures  of  independ- 
ence. We — sons  and  daughters  of  pioneers, 
shaped  and  made  self-reliant  by  the  atmoe- 
phere  of  America— hate  regimentation.  We 
face  the  future  expectantly,  willing  to  ad- 
venture, take  a  chance.  We  can  amile  at 
tough  circumstances,  crack  a  Joke  In  danger. 
We  love  freedom  and  want  to  live  as  in- 
dividuals. We  are  practical,  but  have  great 
dreams.  We  are  a  young  Nation,  full  of 
ingenuity  and  strength — and  rich  in  re- 
sources. And  we  are  dedicated  to  make  otir 
dreams  of  peace  come  true. 

We  are  looking  hopefully  toward  the  fu- 
ture— toward  a  resurrected  worla  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
And  in  that  picture  a  resurrected  Norway  will 
have  a  slgniflcant  place. 


April 
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The  Recent  Oregon  Senatorial  Primaries — 
Campaign  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLWIAN 

or  OKBGOM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  I  received  a  communication 
from  the  Senate  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Expenditures  of  all  Can- 
didates in  1944  for  the  OfBces  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  Senator,  of 
which  the  dIstinRuished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  GrebnI  is  chairman, 
and  the  learned  and  vigilant  Senators 
Stewart.  Tuhnill,  Ball,  and  Percusom 
are  members.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  reply  to  that  commiml- 
catlon  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONORSaSIOMAL  RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Ufcmo  STAm  OartArt. 

May  31.  1944. 
Ron.  TMBOOOMi  nuMcia  OauN, 

Cftatrmun,  fpaclai  Committee  fo  Invtf 
tiffatt  freeldentfsl.  Viet  PnHdrntiat, 
und  fcnalorfal  Campaign  t^ndt^ 
turfii.  i944.   Unllrd   litat0»  lenafs, 
WanUtnoton,  D.  C 
My  DaAa  iajiAToa.  I  s^'kiwiWledge  reselpl 
«f  tha  sommtwliaiioii  •<WrssMd  W  ■•  aj 
a  gandidau  for  mmiMijm  m  ««|«^JK|»«2 
itnaiar  In  Mm  rooont  iM^r  «•«•♦♦»  SSSSl 

Cfyrilah  wKi.m  a  iiinit^u  Miigft|>**i^>.td 

ggjiiUff  ••  ggiwaO  I  *Hii(t  mmH  will' 
Sir  M? loSo  tm  Of  my  aMjffWij/H«y 
BCimm  imiUumf  war  PHjih  Igg  fco 
goopgfouva  tn  wf  •owp'&forljjy  s# 
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political  campaign  In  the  confident  expecta- 
tion that  they,  too,  will  be  cooperative  with 
you  and  your  Senate  committee  In  the  dis- 
charge of  your  official  duties. 

SAay  I  request  that  your  committee  go 
▼ery  thoroxighly  Into  all  the  details  ol  every 
phase  of  the  subject  of  the  amoiut.  source, 
and  use  of  funds  In  behalf  of  every  candidate 
for  nomination  as  United  States  Senator  In 
both  parties  In  Oregon.  Friends  have  re- 
marked to  me  that  there  may  have  been  more 
money  spent  to  defeat  me  and  to  nominate 
Professor  Morse  on  the  Republican  ticket 
than  was  spent  to  elect  or  defeat  all  other 
candidates  for  all  offices  on  both  tickets. 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  Justified  In  in- 
quiring into  what  or  who  prompted  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Earl  E.  Fischer,  of  Washington 
Coimty.  whose  candidacy  undoubtedly  vitally 
divided  the  vote  I  otherwise  most  likely 
would  have  received. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 


C.  I.  0.  Political  Tactics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  yTintA.SK  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Senate  Inquiry  Demanded  Into 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Tactics,"  by  Turner 
Catledge,  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sknatx  iNQTmT  Oemandxd  Into  C.  I.  O. 
PoLmcAL  Tactics — Bxttleh  Chargks  Viola- 
tion or  CoaauPT  PaAcricES  Act — HnxMAir 
Aides  Sat  Tbxt  Will  Rzadilt  Appxab 

(By  Turner  Catledge) 
Washington,  May  31. — The  Republican 
effort  to  ooiuiter  or  nullify  the  pro-Roosevelt 
activities  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Ck)m- 
mlttee  was  taken  Into  the  Senate  today  with 
a  demand  by  Senator  Hugh  Butueb,  of  Ne- 
braska, for  an  investigation  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  the  Privileges  and  Elections  Com- 
mittee. 

Supporting  the  attack  made  against  the 
C.  I.  O.  yesterday  by  Harrison  E.  Spangler. 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Senator  BxrrLza  demanded  that  the 
Senate  take  a  hand  because  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  Attorney  General  Biddle  to  call 
the  political  action  committee  to  accoimt 
under  the  Corrupt  Practices  and  Hatch  Acts. 
He  charged  that  the  Attorney  General  "has 
gone  out  of  his  way"  to  make  excxises  for 
violators  of  the  two  election  laws,  "and 
as  a  result  Mr.  Sidney  Hlllman's  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  continues  to  go 
its  merry  way.  spending  moneys  collected 
ttcm  many  reluctant  union  members.  In  the 
InterMts  of  the  fourth  term  and  the  election 
of  new  dealers  to  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

"This  flouting  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  the  political 
action  committee."  Mr.  Btrri.n  told  the  Sen- 
ate, "threatens  the  entire  structure  erected 
by  Congress  to  guarantee  the  people  of  this 
Nation  free  and  clean  elections." 

The  attitude  of  C.  L  O.  headquarters  to  the 
thrusts  of  Senator  Butlkb  and  Mr.  Spangler 
was  one  of  "thanks  for  the  mention."  Of- 
ficials of  the  P.  A.  C.  said  they  had  nothing  to 
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hide,  either  as  to  their 
activities.    They  indicated 
to  appear  at  any  time  before 
having  Jurisdiction  over  such 
their   whole   story  before 
country. 

"Yes,  we  are  In  politics," 
"and  we  are  doing  our  best 
down  to  the  precincts.   We 
selves  effective   In   national 
congressional  elections  next 
of  the  primaries  between  no' 
The   C.   I.   O.   spokesmen 
Spangler 's  assertion  that 
gathered  a  fund  of  about  •' 
iinions,  with  which  to  start 
They  disclosed  that,  as  of 
mlttee  had  disbursed  about 
915.000   was  spent   in   the 
tempt  to  elect  the  Democratic 
Governor  of  New  Jersey  las 
mainlng   $119,000.   about    a 
been  spent  for  salaries 
motion,  a  C.  I.  O.  official  said 

"We  have  nothing  to  hid! 
them.     "We  will  be  glad  to 
ler,  or  anyone  else,  of  these 
posed  an  Inquiry  by  the  Die^ 
cause  we  did  not  think  that 
Jurisdiction  or  valid  interest 
doing." 

The  political  action 
other  success  in  the 
of  former  Representative 
Representative  John  Nrwsoifc 
primary  in  the  Ninth  Alabama 
or  part  credit  already  had 
committee,  or  claimed,  for 
Florida,    Alabama,    California 
and  for  the  decision  of 
Dizs,  of  Texas,  not  to  run  for 

The  P.  A.  C.  Is  now  engag^ 
its  forces  throughout  the 
campaign.     It   has   divided 
14  regions,  with  each  regional 
full-time,  salaried  director 

The  work  Is  being  carrtec 
chairmanship  of  Sidney 
of   the    Amalgamated 
America,  and  under  the  day 
of  C.  B.  Baldwin,  of  Radford, 
erly  was  assistant  to  Vice 
when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  Farm 
tor.    The  national  offices  of 
at  305  East  Forty-second 
City. 

The  committee's  national 
palgn   for   the   reelection   of 
who,  it  assumes,  will  be 
for  the   renominatlon  and 
President  Wallace.     As  to 
House  and  Senators,  and 
whose  campaigns  it 
mittee  intends  leaving  the 
to  its  local  affiliates 
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above  all,  how  to  get  their  prospective  voters 
registered.  One  of  the  principal  Jobs  which 
the  P.  A.  C.  has  tackled  is  that  of  registering, 
and  otherwise  qualifying  for  voting,  the 
large  shifting  labor  population. 

AS    TO    COMMTTNIST    SUPPORT 

When  asked  If  the  P.  A.  C.  would  accept 
Communist  support  for  its  candidates  and 
measures,  a  committee  official  said: 

"We  have  no  Communists  that  we  know 
of  In  our  organization,  but  we  wiU  accept 
votes  from  any  source." 

As  to  the  suggestion  tiaat  they  had  torn 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  late  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  highly  successful  lobbyist  and  po- 
litical organizer  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
the  P.  A.  C.  official  smiled  and  replied  that 
If  Mr.  Wheeler  developed  any  good,  effective 
political  methods,  the  C.  I.  O.  was  In  the 
market  for  them. 

"We  are  out  to  be  effectitve,"  he  said. 

He  made  essentially  the  same  reply  when 
asked  tf  the  P.  A.  C.  Intended  to  work  with 
or  use  tactics  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Kelly  machine  in.  Chicago,  the  Hague  ma- 
chine in  Jersey  City,  or  the  Crump  machine 
in  Memphis. 

"We  win  Join  forces  with  these  organiza- 
tions if  we  are  working  toward  the  same 
end,  but  we  won't  get  tied  up  with  them 
permanently,"  the  official  said. 

The  P.  A.  C.  has  called  a  national  confer- 
ence of  its  officials  and  regional  directors  In 
Washington  June  16.  The  purpose  ot  the 
meeting  Is  to  lay  more  definite  plans  for  the 
campaign. 


Development  of  Upper  Missouri  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial from  a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  entitled  "What  We  Owe 
the  Upper  Valley." 

The  future  development  of  the  river 
systems  of  this  country  demands  the  co- 
ordination of  all  uses  to  which  water 
may  be  put.  as  well  as  the  coordination- 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  various  public 
agencies.  State  and  Nation,  which  deal 
with  water  uses. 

As  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
States  in  the  upper  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley, I  welcome  the  intelligent  attitude  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT  WE  OWE   THE   tn»PE«   VALLXT 

The  basic  obstacle  to  development  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  was  ably  stated  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  yesterday  by  E.  G.  Lelphelmer,  edi- 
tor of  the  Montana  Standard  of  Butte.  "We 
fear  the  Government  bureaus,"  he  wrote  in 
an  appraisal  doubly  valuable  for  its  candor. 
"They  have  all  Ijeen  here  to  investigate  our 
water  resources,  but  always  with  a  view  to 
taking  our  water  away  for  the  use  and  needs 
of  people  elsewhere,  far  below." 

The  people  of  the  upper  Missouri  Valley 
do  not  trust  the  Government  bureaus,  and— 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves — they  do  not  trust 
us  of  the  lower  Missouri  Valley.  If  we  are 
wlUing  to  face  aU  the  facts— which  U  the 
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only  way  in  which  we  shall  ever  get  any- 
where— we  must  admit  that  they  have  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  not  trusting  us. 

W«  of  the  lower  Missouri  Valley  have  not 
been  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  the  upper 
valley  States  for  irrigation.  We  have  not 
bothered  to  inform  ourselves  about  irriga- 
tion. We  have  stood  by  without  protest  when 
measures  to  develop  the  Missouri  River  for 
our  benefit  have  proposed  to  penalize  the 
Irrigation  of  the  upper  \ alley. 

The  Crst  steps  that  will  have  to  be  taken 
before  the  two  great  subdivisions  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  can  learn  to  trust  each  other 
are  up  to  xxs  of  the  lower  valley. 

First,  we  mtist  repudiate  anu  demand  cor- 
rection of  the  inequity  of  that  act  of  Con- 
gress which  forbids  use  of  any  of  the  waters 
of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  for  irrigation.  It  is 
not  enough  to  suggest,  as  the  Army  engineers 
suggest  that,  when  additional  reservoirs  are 
built  on  the  Missouri,  the  waters  of  Port 
Peck  may  be  used  for  Irrigation.  Why  sbotild 
Montana.  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas  have  to 
trade  with  xxb  for  weter  that  is  rightfully 
theirs? 

Why  should  they  have  to  wait  on  our  pleas- 
ure for  water  that  is  rightfully  theirs  now? 
Second,  we  must  repudiate  and  demand 
withdrawal  of  the  efforts  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers to  set  aside,  by  law,  a  specified  amount 
of  the  water  of  the  Missouri  River  for  naviga- 
tion— to  take  it  away,  by  arbitrary  act,  from 
Irrigation.  Such  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
other  fellow  can  only  provoke  in  hiri  a  simi- 
larly fiagrant  disregard  for  our  rights.  We 
need,  on  both  sides,  to  repudiate  the  method 
of  grabbing  water  by  congressional  second- 
story  work. 

When  we,  of  the  lower  valley,  have  done 
these  two  things,  we  will  have  shown  our- 
selves WUllng  to  be  reasonable.  We  can  then 
expect  our  neighbors  of  the  upper  valley  to 
be  reasonable  toward  us  in  response.  Until 
we  have  performed  these  duties.  It  wUl  be  Idle 
to  talk  of  cooperation  between  us,  for  we 
have  first  to  Justify  the  trust  that  makes  co- 
operation possible. 


Retirement  Refund  Delays 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  P.  JEFFREY 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  JEFFREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  condition  that  is  creating  resent- 
ment among  the  people  against  their 
Ctovernment.  That  is  the  Inexcusable 
delay  in  refunding  to  former  Govern- 
ment employees  the  money  deducted 
from  their  pay  for  retirement  purposes. 
This  situation  is  both  shameful  and  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  by  a  succession 
of  complaints  from  constituents  who  at 
one  time  or  another  have  been  employed 
at  Wright  Field,  or  at  Patterson  Field, 
both  of  which  are  near  Dayton,  Ohio. 
These  civilian  employees  of  the  War  De- 
partment have  had  two  painful  experi- 
ences with  delay  and  bureaucratic  red 
tape.  One  arose  in  connection  with  the 
Government's  delay  In  delivering  to 
them  war  bonds  ptirchased  under  a  pay 
reservation  plan.  The  other  comes 
when  they  leave  Government  service  and 


try  to  collect  the  money  deducted  for 
retirement  purposes.  The  first  of  these 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
some  time  ago.  The  second  I  wish  to 
emphasize  today. 

The  files  at  my  office  show  that  apjdi- 
cations  for  refunds  filed  as  long  ago  as 
September  1942  are  still  not  paid.  In 
fact  I  know  of  15  such  cases  dating  from 
1942.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  greater 
number  dating  from  1943  and  the  total 
Including  1944  seems  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  decreasing.  This  failure  to 
refund  the  money  rightfully  theirs  Is 
something  the  average  citizen  cannot 
understand.  Many  of  their  letters  re- 
mark that  although  the  Govenmient  re- 
quires promptness  of  the  citizen  in  many 
matters,  there  is  no  promptness  required 
of  the  Government.  To  make  matters 
worse  some  of  my  constituents  have  been 
depending  on  these  refunds  to  aid  them 
In  their  dally  expenditures. 

For  example,  one  applicant  is  described 
as  badly  In  need  of  funds  with  which  to 
pay  debts  arising  out  of  the  last  illness 
and  burial  of  his  wife.  Another  constitu- 
ent— a  woman — writes: 

We  have  no  other  source  of  Income  and 
unless  this  money  Is  forthcoming  soon  I 
shall  be  forced  to  break  up  my  home,  as  I'll 
loee  the  furniture. 

Also,  there  was  an  angry  father  who 
wrote: 

When  the  Government  wanted  my  boy  for 
military  service,  he  had  to  go  on  a  si}eciaed 
date.  When  I  owe  income  ttu  the  Govern- 
ment expects  It  to  be  paid  by  a  very  definite 
date.  When  the  Governmerft  owes  me 
something,  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  can  b« 
taken  care  of  at  their  leisure. 

Then  there  was  this  classic  commeii- 
tary  on  the  way  the  whole  business  is 
being  delayed  and  bungled: 

Attached  is  a  letter — 

A  constituent  wrote — 
which  proves  that  Wright  Field  has  Inef- 
ficiency perfected  to  the  nth  degree.  Eleven 
days  to  send  a  completed  form  to  Washing- 
ton and  over  8  months  to  teU  Washington 
how  much  they'd  deducted  from  my  pay 
In  13  months.  Eleven  days  to  send  a  re- 
quest to  Washington  and  8  months  later 
they  send  the  information  necessary  for 
Washington  to  fulfill  the  request.  May  the 
good  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  if  Wright  Field 
handles  all  their  business  as  efficiently  as 
they've  handled  the  matters  mentioned  in 
this  letter. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  blame  the  man 
for  being  angry;  his  claim  has  been  pend- 
ing since  November  30,  1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  responsibility  for  this 
shameful  situation  is  not  easily  fixed. 
Part  of  It  must  rest,  of  course,  with  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
which  has  charge  of  the  retirement  pro- 
gram. Part  of  it  must  rest  with  the  War 
Department  Time  after  time  I  receive 
letters  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion saying  that  some  man's  record  has 
not  yet  come  from  the  War  Department. 

Some  time  ago  I  paid  a  call  on  the  head 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  He  received  me  most  courte- 
ously and  listened  to  me  sympathetically. 
He  even  urged  me  to  send  any  hardship 
cases  to  his  office  so  he  could  expedite 
their  handling.  In  one  case  I  did  this, 
but  without  any  success  to  date,  although 
that  was  several  weeks  ago.    The  Civil 


Service  Commission  points  out — and  they 
have  the  figures  to  support  their  state- 
ments—that the  remarkable  increase  in 
the  turn-over  of  Government  employees 
has  swamped  them  with  work.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  have  heard  it  said  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  that  red  tape  also  con- 
tributes to  the  delays.  I  do  not  under- 
take to  tell  either  the  War  Department 
or  the  Civil  Service  Commission  what 
administrative  steps  to  take  to  correct 
this  condition;  that  is  their  business.  I 
do  demand  that  they  take  some  correc- 
tive action,  and  that  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  part  of 
our  democratic  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  as  prompt  and  as 
courteous  in  dealing  with  its  citizens  as 
it  demands  them  to  be  in  dealing  with  it 
I  realize  that  the  Government  is  large 
and  that  it  moves  slowly.  But  even  this 
cannot  excuse  delays  of  nearly  2  years. 

If  any  two  departments  of  the  Gov- 
errunent  are  imder  an  obligation  to  be 
prompt  and  courteous,  these  are  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  War 
Department.  When  I  came  down  to 
Washington  I  had  a  high  regard  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  still  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  principle  of  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  was  established  to  make 
merit  the  basis  for  serving  the  Govern- 
ment, should  set  an  example  of  efficiency 
instead  of  demonstrating  the  lack  of  it. 
I  believe  it  has  that  important  obliga- 
tion to  fulfill.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
War  Department,  but  for  different  rea- 
sons. The  Army  has  long  emphasized 
promptness:  It  punishes  severely  the 
soldier  who  is  a  few  minutes  late  return- 
ing from  a  week-end  pass.  Yet  it  seems 
unconcerned  about  a  delay  of  nearly  2 
years  in  returning  to  its  former  em- 
ployees money  that  belongs  to  them. 

I  call  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  with  the  hope  that  the  two 
departments — which  seem  strangely  im- 
pervious to  individual  protests— win  take 
immediate  action  to  correct  these  con- 
ditions. 


Lt  Dale  F.  Spencer 


REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  congressional  district  of  New  York 
which  it  has  been  my  honor  to  represent 
these  many  years  has  furnished  its  full 
quota  of  heroes  in  each  branch  of  the 
service  In  all  wars  in  which  the  United 
States  has  participated. 

I  call  attention  to  the  heroic  exploit  of 
Lt.  Dale  P.  Spencer,  of  Clymer.  Chau- 
tauqua Coimty.  N.  Y..  In  demolichin^in 
1  minute  four  Nazi  planes.  Tbii  iUatimw 
of  courage  by  Lt.  Dale  P.  Spenca  is  a 
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manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the  youth 
of  America  when  called  upon  to  flght 
for  their  country's  honor  and  prestige. 

My  faith  in  the  American  youth  was 
established  long  years  ago  in  witnessing 
the  fighting  qualities  of  our  young  men 
In  all  branches  of  athletics,  and  since 
then  this  faith  has  been  confirmed  over 
and  over  again  by  youthful  deeds  of 
valor  displayed  in  the  infantry,  in  the 
air.  on  the  sea,  and  wherever  duty  has 
called  our  fighting  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald  May 
30, 1944: 
"MAD  PILOT"  errs  rotm  nazi  planes  in  om 

KATnX 

London,  May  30.— A  "mad  fighter  pilot." 
Lt.  Dale  P.  Spencer,  of  Clymer.  N.  Y..  cele- 
brated hia  first  wedding  anniversary  yester- 
day by  hurling  his  Mustang  against  tour 
twm-englned  German  fighters  and  shooting 
all  down  In  less  than  a  minute,  it  was  re- 
vealed today. 

The  action  occurred  near  Cottbus.  Ger- 
many, on  Spencer's  seventh  combat  mission. 

"The  first  three  didn't  know  what  hit 
them.  It  happened  so  fast."  Spencer  said. 
"The  fourth  tried  to  get  away,  but  he  was 
too  late.  I  went  down  and  took  pictures  of 
thre«  of  them  burning  on  the  grovmd  and 
then  headed  home,  hoping  I  wouldn't  go 
Into  the  channel  with  aU  of  that  good  film 
in  my  plane." 

Spencer's  wife,  the  former  Miss  Arlene  Rob- 
bins,  lives  at  Corey.  Pa. 

FUght  Ofllcer  James  Duffy,  of  Bronx,  N.  Y., 
witnessed  Spencer's  feat. 

"That  boy  had  more  guts  than  brains," 
Duffy  said.  "He  came  down  on  them  from 
behind,  seemed  to  spray  them  with  lead  and 
then  go  after  them  one  at  a  time. 

"The  first  two  went  down  in  Barnes.  Num- 
ber three  began  smoking  badly  and  the  fourth 
twisted  down  out  of  control.  It  happened 
right  after  we  left  Cottbus  and  plenty  of 
our  men  saw  it  if  he  needs  any  witnesses." 


Importation  of  BcTenif  e  Cane  Spirits  Into 
tlM  United  States 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  i,  1944 

Mr  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Monday  I  unfolded  to  this  House  the 
anuudng  story  of  favoritism  by  the  State 
Department  to  the  Schenley  Corporation, 
one  of  America's  largest  liquor  importers. 

I  believe  anylKxiy  who  will  examine  the 
speech  which  I  made  on  that  occasion 
will  find  Justification,  sound  logic,  and 
reasoning  t)ehind  the  conclusions  which 
I  drew. 

At  the  time  when  I  appeared  on  the 
floor  I  gave  to  the  House  the  benefit  of 
Schenley 's  side  of  the  discussion,  and  re- 
peated the  denials  made  by  Schenley 
that  there  had  been  no  violations  or  in- 
tention to  violate  on  their  part.  In  sub- 
sequent press  releases  from  New  York 
the  Schenley  Corporation  made  it  ap- 
pear that  I  had  ignored  them  completely 


partment. 

ech  on  the 
to  Schenley, 
o  put  in  the 


in  my  address  on  the  f  oor  and  had 
deliberately  not  presentee   their  side. 

Of  course  the  record  sp;aks  for  Itself 
as  to  what  the  true  facts 
in  that  instance  but  in  t  le  instance  as 
to  who  was  favored  In  copnection  with 
the  issuance  of  rum  permits  through  the 
intercession  of  the  State 

After  I  delivered  the 
floor  I  made  the  offer 
through  mutual  friends. 
Record  any  statement  or  refutation  which 
that  organization  would  c  ire  to  make  in 
connection  with  my  repr  jsentations  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  My  sense  of 
fairness  and  a  desire  to  gi  t  all  the  facts 
to  you  certainly  leTt  me  ao  alternative 
even  if  I  had  desired  at  ai  y  time  to  hide 
all  the  facts  siirrounding  this  amazing 
transaction. 

On  Tuesday  morning  1 1  lad  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Lester  E.  Jacob .,  president  of 
the  Schenley  Corporator .  which  I  ask 
permission  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 
include  in  these  remarks  and  which  re- 
peats the  position  of  Schei  iley  as  I  stated 
it  on  the  floor  of  the  Houie  in  my  origi- 
nal address. 

I  urge  you  to  read  this  s 
fully.  It  Is  the  statemen 
dent  of  the  Schenley  Coiporation  him- 
self. After  reading  it  I  as  c  you  to  decide 
for  yourself  whether  or  ncjt  Schenley  was 
shown  any  favoritism. 

In  reading  the  statemen 
ley  Corporation  let  me  diri  ct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence  whici  says: 

We  made  no  application  1  o  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  other  than  tl  e  general  appli- 
cation referred  to  above. 


atement  care- 
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of  the  Schen- 
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As  far  as  I  know,  and 
instructions  in  the  origin^ 
vidual  applications  were 
specific  authorization  to  irfiF>ort 
my  own  personal  knowledge 
matter  of  record  with  th< 
tion  Board,  all  the  little  ff  lows 
applications  not  only  hac 
negotiations  had  been 
the  effective  date  of  the 
addition  were  repeatedly 
furnish  documentary  evidence 
had  suffered  flnancial 
sued   letters   of   credit   which 
their  flnancial  standing  ir 
transactions. 

They  were  repeatedly 
ther  evidence  and  docurfientary 
I  give  you  these  facts  in  cc  ntrast 
actually  happened  in  the 
where  they  made  an  application 
blanket  importation  perin|t 
ent  from  the  apphcations 
little  fellows  in  distress. 

They  offered  no  documebtary 
of  loss,  yet,  admittedly  in  t  leir 
ment,    without    application 
from  the  State  Departn 
Department  gratuitously 
ed  them  two  authorizatl(^ 
Importations  of  rum 

Obviously,  I  could  contfciue 
discuss  this  amazing  cas< 
voritism  has  been  denied 
up  the  time  of  the  House  ^en 
Is  so  clear  in  the  case? 

I  might  add  that  I  have 
from  the  State  Departm^t 
partment  of  Justice  in 
these  revelations. 
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I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  state- 
ment as  telegraphed  me  by  Mr.  Lester  E. 
Jacobi,  president  ol  Schenley  Distillers 
Corporation,  and  ask  that  you  read  It 
carefully  and  consider  Mr.  Jacobi's  ex- 
planation In  the  fullest: 

Sia:  with  reference  to  your  speech  In  Con- 
gress today  concerning  shipments  of  rum 
from  Martinique  to  the  United  States  we 
desire  to  confirm  the  following  statements 
previously  made  to  you.  We  trust  that  In 
fairness  you  will  feel  It  appropriate  to  Insert 
these  facts  In  the  Concrissional  Record  and 
that  you  wiU  take  such  other  steps  as  you 
reasonably  can  to  undo  the  serious  damacre 
to  our  reputation  and  good  will  resulting  from 
unfounded  charges  concerning  our  company. 

The  facts  are  as  follows:  1.  After  March 
9,  1943.  when  the  War  Production  Boards 
order  M-374  was  IssUL-d,  Schenley  authorized 
no  shipments  of  rum  from  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe  to  the  United  States.  To  the 
contrary,  we  specifically  Instructed  the 
French  West  Indies  shippers  to  make  no  fur- 
ther shipments  untU  permits  had  been  ob- 
tained. 

2.  Schenley,  In  accordance  with  War  Pro- 
duction Board  regulations,  on  March  27.  1943, 
filed  with  the  War  Production  Board  an  appli- 
cation for  authority  to  Import  in  1944  a  quan- 
tity of  rum  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe 
equivalent  to  our  1943  Importations. 

3.  On  April  19.  1944,  Schenley  was  advised 
by  MesfTs.  W.  R.  Zanes  &  Co..  customs  brokers 
in  New  Orleans  that  fifteen  hundred  casks  of 
Martinique  rum  were  arriving  at  New  Orleans 
consigned  to  Schenley.  We  Instructed  the 
customs  brokers,  confirming  the  advice  by 
writing  as  follows: 

"As  explained  over  the  telephone,  this 
shipment  was  not  authorized  by  us.  and  we 
have  alJsolutely  no  Intention  whatsoever  to 
claim  same  on  its  arrival." 

4.  We  made  no  application  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  other  than  the  general  applica- 
tion referred  to  above. 

5.  Schenley  has  made  no  representations 
whatsoever  to  the  State  Department  In  con- 
nection with  the  matter. 

6.  On  April  26,  1944.  Schenley  received 
a  telegram  from  the  War  Production  Board 
signed  by  J.  Joseph  Whelan,  reading:  "Pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (C)  of  order  M-3'74  you 
are  hereby  authorized  to  Import  fifteen 
hundred  barrels  young  rum  from  Martinique 
now  held  United  States  Ctastoms,  New  Or- 
leans. La  The  number  of  your  permit  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (H),  order  M-374, 
is  FWIM-1." 

7.  On  May  12,  1944,  Schenle  •  received 
the  following  telegram  from  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board:  "Pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  M- 
374.  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  import 
forty-five  hundred  barrels  of  young  rum 
containing  360,000  proof  gallons  from  French 
West  Indies.  The  number  of  your  permit  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (H)  Is  FWI-3." 

8.  Use  of  the  rum  at  Schenley's  plants 
was  not  begun  until  May  22,  1944. 

Respectfully, 

Lbtek  E.  Jacobi. 
President,   Schenley   Distillers   Cor- 
poration. 


Can  We  Feed  the  World? 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  for  a  few  minutes  dls- 
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cuss  the  theme  of  our  capacity  to  feed 
the  world.  Official  propaganda  prom- 
ises a  new  world,  with  freedom  from 
want  for  everybody  after  the  war.  Ap- 
parently all  the  world  Is  being  encour- 
aged to  depend  on  the  United  States  to 
bring  this  about. 

Does  It  ever  strike  you,  sir,  that  If 
humanity  could  not  in  6,000  years  of 
known  history  devise  means  to  prevent 
wholesale  starvation  among  teeming  mil- 
lions of  Asiatic  peoples;  if  we  could  not, 
even  In  this  the  most  efllcient,  the  most 
prosperous  of  all  countries,  prevent  large 
numbers  of  our  own  people  from  being 
Ul-housed,  lU-clothed,  and  iU-fed,  how 
shall  we  hope  to  achieve  freedom  from 
want  for  all  the  world  as  well  as  our- 
selves, as  a  result  of  long  years  of  world- 
wide war,  with  its  attendant  destrucUon 
of  the  resources  of  the  world? 

How  can  we  expect  better  days  than 
ever  before  in  history  at  a  time  when 
almost  every  man  and  woman  has  been 
uprooted  from  his  or  her  peacetime  work? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  we  in  America 
shall  have  to  start  all  over  again  while 
nursing  the  wounds  of  war  and  having  a 
bitter  struggle  to  reestablish  our  own 
economy?  The  economic  problems 
ahead  of  us  are  infinitely  greater  than 
have  been  those  of  Uie  past  few  years. 

The  press  reports  of  May  22, 1944.  state 
that  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  gave  this  picture  of  the  food 
situation  in  Europe: 

Atistrla  and  Czechoslovakia,  the  situation 
remains  passable,  but  food  standards  are 
lower  than  In  Germany  proper.  Poland. 
mtich  worse  than  in  any  other  area  with  the 
exception  of  Greece.  liberated  Italy,  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  must  continue  to 
depend  on  imports.  Occupied  Italy,  unsatis- 
factory due  to  growing  unrest  among  farmers, 
and  disruption  of  distribution.  France,  a 
1943  harvest  better  than  1942  prevented  a 
further  decline.  Belgium,  food  consumption 
remains  low  with  dependence  on  Axls-oon- 
trolled  areas.  Finland  and  Sweden,  better 
than  a  year  ago.  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia.  Uken  as  a  whole,  are 
In  a  more  favorable  position  than  In  1»41- 
42.  Greece  remains  unsatisfactory,  especially 
In  urban  areas. 

Hence,  In  the  Ught  of  aU  the  circum- 
stances, Greece  and  Poland  offer  the  only 
great  problems  of  food  relief.  They  must 
be  helped.  But  we  Americans  cannot 
feed  all  the  world.  U  we  solved  our  do- 
mestic problem  of  assuring  every  Ameri- 
can an  adequate  amount  of  food,  we 
should  have  very  Uttle  left  over  with 
which  to  help  others.  Even  If  we  were 
all  willing,  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  world  catastrophe,  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  to  go  on  with  food  rationing 
for  several  years,  even  then  our  surplus 
would  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  A 
fine  gesture  of  good  wiU,  but  very  Uttle 
more. 

Experts  tell  us  that  it  requires  2y2 
aaes  of  land  to  feed  and  clothe  the  av- 
erage American.  In  the  world  at  large, 
there  are  but  2  acres  of  crop  land  avail- 
able for  each  Inhabitant  and  the  land  is 
not  evenly  distributed.  Actually.  Ameri- 
can farmers  this  year  intend  to  plant 
374  000,000  acres  of  crops,  which  com- 
pares with  the  374,000.000  acres  In  the 


peak  year  of  1983.  In  194S,  the  crop 
yield  came  from  361.000.000  acres,  and 
the  10-year  average  was  J54.000.000 
acres.  How  difficult  it  is  to  expand  the 
average  and  how  Impossible  It  is  to  do  it 
in  an  efficient  way  may  be  gathered  from 
the  plans  of  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  for  free  irrigation  of  4,- 
000,000  acres  of  submarginal  land  in  the 
upper  Missouri  Valley.  It  is  called  free, 
but  It  would  be  free  to  the  owner  of  that 
poor  Ifiuid  only.  The  cost,  every  dollar 
of  it,  would  have  to  be  carried  by  you 
tuid  every  taxpayer  In  America. 

How  can  we  produce  a  sufficiently  sub- 
stantial surplus  to  be  of  much  help  In 
feeding  the  war-devastated  nations? 
One  may  argue  that  we  could  produce 
more  by  using  more  machinery,  better 
fertilizer,  and  using  better  farming 
methods.  To  some  extent  this  may  be 
true.  However  our  practical  experience 
up  to  this  very  day  is  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  science,  great  though  they  may 
be,  have  been  fully  offset  by  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  natural  soil  fertility,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  recently  by  Dr.  Karl 
Sax.  in  an  article  in  the  January  1944 
Scientific  MonthJly.    He  says: 

We  are  little  more  than  maintaining  crop 
yields  at  a  stationary  level  in  Bplt«  of  re- 
markable advances  In   agricultural  science. 

And  he  adds  that: 

We  could  produce  more  food  by  more  In- 
tensive cultivation  and  by  using  more  sub- 
marginal  land,  but  this  could  be  done  only 
by  lowering  the  living  standards  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Aricultural  Re- 
lations states: 

Up  to  now  the  German  people  have  fared 
much  better  with  respect  to  food  than  In 
the  last  war,  because  of  seizures  of  food 
stocks  from  occupied  countries  and  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Nasi  food  distribution 
system.  The  cumulative  effect  over  the  war 
years  of  shortages  In  agricultural  manpower. 
fertillEers,  draft  power,  farm  ©quipment, 
and  machinery  does  not  augur  weU  for  crop 
production   this  year   In   Germany. 

The  same  is  true  in  America.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard, 
in  a  recent  Chicago  address,  stated: 

One  of  the  biggesi  problems  facing  Amer- 
ican agriculture  after  the  vimr  will  be  to  find 
a  good  market  for  all  the  American  farmers 
want  to  produce  and  can  produce  within  the 
llmlU  of  sound  fanning  methods. 

Thus  we  have  contradictory  views 
among  the  experts. 

However,  America  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing an  event  in  her  economic  history 
which  will  be  of  great  consequence  to  our 
way  of  living.  We  apparently  are  near, 
the  point  where  we  cannot  feed  many 
more  people  at  present-day  living  stand- 
ards. We  have  reached  that  stage  of 
population  growth  where  the  annual  In- 
crease becomes  ever  smaller,  as  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  it  will  in 
time  be  altogether  eliminated,  as  it  Is 
in  Prance.  Even  the  other  countries, 
such  as  Canada,  the  Argentine,  AustraUa, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  consume 
an  ever-increasing  part  of  their  abun- 
dant food  production  themselves  so  that 
the  stu-pluses  available  for  export  are 
dwindling  rapidly. 


In  Europe  and  Asia  there  is  but  one 
country,  namely  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  the  natural  agricultural  resources  to 
feed  a  larger  population  than  she  sus- 
tains at  present.  In  India,  in  China, 
and  in  Japan,  there  is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  feeding  the  people  on  local 
farm  products.  There  is  little  we  can  do 
about  it.  Terapwrary  relief  measures 
are  only  stopgaps.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  do  to  create  in  this  world  a 
Utopian  order,  with  freedom  from  want. 
It  is  unrealistic  and  it  is  unfair  to  our- 
selves, and  to  those  we  so  thoughtlessly 
deceive  with  false  promises. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discourage  gener- 
osity and  saciifice  in  helping  those  in 
need,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  that  we, 
along  with  the  other  people  in  the  world, 
will  face  problems  that  will  be  the  bitter 
aftermath  of  the  war.  All  nations  will 
have  these  problems,  and  all  will  try 
within  their  limitations  to  solve  them  as 
best  they  can.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  bring  upon  ourselves  a  world- 
wide responsiljility  we  obviously  cannot 
carry. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  whole 
question  which  must  be  given  careful 
thought;  that  is,  if  we  work  up  a  propa- 
ganda in  tilts  country,  calling  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  land  imder  uneconomi- 
cal conditions  of  excessive  fertilization 
and  other  unsound  agricultural  meth- 
ods, all  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense 
of  our  taxpas'ers  through  governmental 
grants  or  operation,  we  might  very  easily 
produce  a  condition  of  complete  depres- 
sion for  American  agriculture.    In  other 
words,  if  we  attempted  free  of  charge  to 
feed  all  the  war-devastated  peoples,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  could  not  continue  to  do 
It  indefinitely.    It  is  also  obvious  that 
those  countries  will  not,  in  the  next  two 
or  three  generations,  have  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  us  for  our  products. 
Nor  can  they  produce  other  products  by 
which  to  repay  us.    For  years  everything 
we  have  imported  wliich  does  not  com- 
pete with  our  own  producers,  has  been 
on  the  tariff  free  list.    Therefore,  we 
must  give  some  thought  to  the  danger 
which  Tiay  arise  of  encouraging  over- 
production of  agricultural  products  in 
this  country,  and  of  producing  a  condi- 
tion such  as  resulted  in  the  deflation  of 
American  agriculture  after  World  War 
No.  1. 

If  such  problems  were  so  flexible  that 
they  could  be  made  susceptible  of  a  short- 
term  policy  of  a  year  or  2  years,  or  a  few 
months,  then  we  might  think  about  en- 
gaging temporarily  in  an  over-expanded 
agriculture.  However,  such  problcm.s 
are  not  susceptible  of  a  short-term  policy. 
We  ought  not  to  fool  ourselves. 

Already  many  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  farming  problems  in  the 
West  are  beginning  to  fear  that  we  may 
encourage  agricultural  overproduction 
on  submarginal  and  other  uneconomical 
land  that  would  lead  into  a  governmental 
competition  with  private  farming.  This 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  finance  or  to  farm 
the  imeconomical  land  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers,  in  order  to  give  the  food 
away  to  peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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This  whole  problem  will  have  to  be 
settled  not  by  impulses  of  the  heart,  but 
by  calm  reasoning  of  the  head.  We  all 
regret  that  we  cannot  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  take  the  "four  freedoms"  to  all 
the  other  peoples  in  the  world— although 
there  are  some  who  doubt  that  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  some  peoples. 
I  have  in  mind  India  and  Mr.  Churchill. 
However,  this  is  not  a  question  to  be  con- 
trolled by  emotionalism;  it  is  a  cold,  hard 
question  of  fact  and  actual  conditions. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  would  like 
to  do.  it  is  a  question  of  what  we  can  or 
cannot  do. 

It  does  appear,  when  viewed  from  all 
these  angles,  that  the  propagandists  are 
planting  a  great  crop  of  deception,  which 
will  blossom  into  intense  hatreds  of  us  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  if  we  do  not 
begin  to  make  the  world  understand  that 
ours  is  not  a  great  productive  and  in- 
exhaustible horn  of  plenty  which  can 
pour  forth  a  ceaseless  stream  of  food, 
and  raiment,  and  shelter,  for  the  desti- 
tute of  all  the  world. 

It  ha^  not  been  so  many  years  since  we 
were  called  "Uncle  Shylock"  because  we 
ventured  to  suggest  that  solemn  obliga- 
tions of  war  debts  be  met  by  other  na- 
tions. This  time  we  have  not  fooled  our- 
selves, except  that  the  false  term  "lend- 
lease"  should  have  been  designed  "give" 
In  the  first  place,  so  the  American  people 
would  understand  what  Is  happening. 

We  in  America,  of  course,  want  to  do 
all  we  can  to  rebeve  suffering  humanity, 
but  manifestly  we  do  not  want  to  turn 
our  own  citizens  out  into  the  highways 
and  byways  destitute  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  here  In  America  In  order  to 
provide  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the 
other  peoples  of  the  world. 


De£cation  of  Cties  Serrice  Plant  at  Lake 
Charles,  La. 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  UXUISXAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
event  of  national  importance  last  Fri- 
day. May  26.  1944.  in  Lake  Charles,  my 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Lou- 
isiana, where  I  participated,  and  of  which 
I.  my  constituents,  and  the  people  of 
Louisiana  are  duly  proud,  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  one  of  the  world's  largest  100- 
octane  and  butadiene  plants. 

With  this  giant  plant  at  Lake  Charles. 
La,.  Cities  Service,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Government,  takes  a  tremendous 
stride  toward  meeting  two  most  vital 
war  needs. 

Where  th«  pine  treea  grew  on  the 
banka  of  the  sleepy  Calcasieu  River  a  few 
inooths  ago,  stands  today  this  mighty 
symbol  of  American  brain  and  brawn. 


'  irar.  the  plant 
irmed  forces. 


Sired  by  the  necessity  of 
means  more  power  to  the 
for  it  turns  out  great  quan  Ities  of  high- 
octane  aviation  gasoline  aqd  ingredients 
for  synthetic  rubber. 

Created  from  the  ground 
the  very  latest,  up-to-th^-minute  dis- 
coveries and  inventions;  aqd  when  peace 
comes,  its  efficiency  will 
higher  standards  of  livini 

Wholly  dedicated  to  brL  ging  the  war 
to  an  earlier  close,  this  gres  t  accomplish 
ment  is  an  outstanding  exj  mple  of  what 
can  be  achieved  by  the  wii  ming  team  of 
Government  and  industry,  working 
gether.  shoulder  to  shouldfr,  in  the  bat- 
tie  for  freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  liki  i  to  include  in 
my  remarks  a  few  of  the  high  lights 
about  the  great  Cities  Service  refinery 
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and  butadiene  plants  near  Lake  Charles, 
La 

First.  Over  2.250.000  tor^s  of  dirt  were 
removed  in  dredging. 

Second.  Over    1,200.000 
were  excavated  for  found 

Third.  Over    150,000 
concrete  and  over  3,500 
forced  steel  were  used. 

Fourth.  Over  1.500,000 
limiber  was  reclaimed  fiom 
cleared  from  the  plant  sit ; 

Fifth.  Fifteen  miles  of  ipproved  roads 
are  within  the  plant  site. 

Sixth.  Fourteen  miles  o\  railroads  are 
within  the  plant  site. 

Seventh.  Over  1,500  mjjor  high-pre- 
cision instruments  used 
operations. 

Eighth.  Largest  two-sta^e  absorption- 
type   refrigeration   plant 
manufacturing     more 
pounds  of  ice  per  day. 
to  supply  ice  to  several  jcities  such  as 
Cleveland  and  Baltimore 

Ninth.  An    electric    popper 
50.000-kilowatt  capacity 
enough  to  furnish  e)ectr 
such  as  St.  Paul.  Omaha,  ahd  Akron. 

Tenth.  Uses  over  43,000  000  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  or  more  t  lan  enough  to 
supply  the  residential  requirement  of  the 
city  of  Chicago. 

Eleventh.  Processes  10C(,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  per  day. 

TiR'elfth.  Has  over  500  Electric  motors 

Thirteentli.  Will  produce  37  interme 
diate  and  finished  petroleum  products  all 
vitally  imnortant  to  the 
as  major  war  products,  produces  more 
than  300.000.000  gallons  ]  er  year  of  100 
octane  aviation  gasoline— enough  fuel  to 
put  1,000  bombers  over  B<  rlln  every  day. 

Fourteenth.  Will  pro  luce  approxi- 
mately 60,000  tons  of  but  idiene  per  year 
for  the  manufacture  of  s^thetic  rubber 
approximately  10  percent 
rubber  requirements  o 
States.  Equivalent  to 
12,000.000  average  passehger  tires  per 
year  which  woxild  provk  e  one  tire  per 
year  for  every  motor  vehii  le  on  the  road 

Fifteenth.  Over  700  puipps  used  in  the 
operation. 

The  dedication,  attend<  d  by  thousands 
of  workers  and  aovemnfent. 
and  military  offlclaU,  was 
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of  the  actone  plant  which  produces  25.000 
barrels  a  day,  with  Ford  Bond,  network 
radio  announcer,  as  master  of  ceremonies.  ': 

DEDICATED  TO  SEKVICIMEN 

The  plants,  the  largest  integrated 
plants  in  the  world,  were  dedicated  to  the 
boys  on  the  front  and  to  Temple  W.  Tut- 
wilder,  president  of  the  Cities  Service  Re- 
fining Corporation.  W.  Alton  Jones, 
Cities  Service  Co.  president,  made  the 
dedication. 

Prominent  persons  seated  on  the  plat- 
form and  taking  part  in  the  program  in- 
cluded Admiral  Mathews,  Brig.  Gen. 
Henry  C.  Pratt.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Tutwilder, 
Ralph  K.  Davies.  Deputy  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator; Harvey  S.  Firestone.  Jr., 
president,  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 
George  H.  Hill,  Jr..  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Defense  Supplies  Corporation;  W. 
E.  03rien,  Assistant  Rubber  Director; 
Gov.  James  H.  Davis:  Former  Gov.  Sam 
H.  Jones;  and  Henry  D.  Larcade.  Jr.,  and 
James  H.  Morrison,  Louisiana  Congress- 
men. 


of  the  pre-war 

the    United 

approximately 


industrial, 
leld  on  the  site 


HONOR    FIGHTING    MEN 

In  making  the  dedication  Mr.  Jones 
said  it  was  to  honor  the  fighting  men  and 
Mr.  Tutwiler,  who  had  "dreamed  big 
dreams  and  as  had  the  ability  and  ca- 
pacity to  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Mr.  Sj)eaker,  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  my  address  deliv- 
ered at  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  in 
Lake  Charles,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  as  your  Representative  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  It  is  an  honor 
to  accompany  the  high  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Cities  Service  Co.  present  here 
today  to  dedication  ceremonies  of  great  war 
and  peace  industries  built  under  their  super- 
vision. 1  say  war  and  peace  because  these 
Industries  will  not  only  serve  our  Nation  in 
war.  but  also  in  peace. 

AU  of  those  who  contributed  to  the  loca- 
tion and  building  of  these  great  industries 
here  are  due  our  thanks.  Those  who 
planned  and  supervised  them,  those  who 
bought  bonds  to  pay  for  them,  as  well  as 
labor  who  worked  so  expeditiously  and  loy- 
ally to  build  them. 

Most  people  are  apt  to  think  of  Washing- 
ton, the  Nation's  Capital,  as  the  source  of 
the  country's  power  and  wisdom,  but  we 
who  represent  you  there  know  this  Is  not 
true.  The  source  of  any  country's  strength 
and  wisdom  comes  from  the  farms  and  ham- 
lets and  cities  and  parishes. 

Washington  Is  not  the  giver  of  every  good 
gift:  It  can  only  distribute  what  the  people 
provide. 

So,  todey.  I  realize  this  truth  more  than 
ever  as  I  view  these  magnificent  plants. 
Just  as  from  the  broad  stretches  of  this  fair 
land  come  the  young  men  and  women  to 
defend  us  when  danger  impends,  so  the  Im- 
plements of  warfare  come  from  the  grass 
roots  and  crossroads  of  the  Nation. 

That  is  why  I  am  always  glad  to  steal  away 
whenever  possible  and  visit  home.  It  re- 
news one's  faith  in  our  institutions;  it 
arouses  the  greatest  patriotic  emotions  to 
see  here  at  home  the  energy  and  resource- 
fulness displayed  in  translating  Louisiana  oil 
Into  power  to  drive  the  planes  and  tanks  and 
ships  our  soldiers  drive  through  the  Jungles 
and  Into  Hitler  Europe  on  invasion  barges. 

Together.  America's  freemen  on  battle 
front  and  home  front  will  gloriously  uphold 
our  traditions  and  thus  ksep  shining  a 
beacon  light  of  bop«  for  th«  other  cotmtries 
of  tbs  wotld. 
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Hon.  Ererett  M.  Dirkten 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  tBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  my  distinguished  colleague 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  from  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  formally  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  since  traveled  many  thousands 
of  miles,  visiting  State  after  State,  in- 
dustrial cities  and  farming  communities. 
Everywhere  he  has  been  enthusiastically 
received. 

The  people  who  have  been  privileged 
to  meet  and  hear  Everett  Dirksin 
quickly  saw  In  him  what  we  who  have 
served  with  him  in  Congress  so  well  know 
to  be  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
man.  He  has  convictions  and.  equally 
important,  he  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  And,  too,  he  is  endowed 
with  the  ability  to  express  his  convic- 
tions persuasively.  On  many  occasions 
we  have  seen  him  win  his  point  here  on 
the  floor  through  the  power  of  his 
oratory. 

It  is  not  simply  that  he  has  the  ability 
to  speak  well  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
or  on  the  public  platform.  It  is  not  just 
excellence  in  elocution.  The  power  of 
Congressman  Dirksen's  oratory  seems  to 
me  to  spring  from  the  fact  that  he  fear- 
lessly expresses  his  convictions,  arrived 
at  only  after  a  painstaking  examination 
of  facts,  without  thought  of  whether  the 
opinion  may  be  popular  or  may  have 
political  repercussions.  While  we  may 
not  always  agree  with  his  conclusions, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  Congress — Democrat  or  Republican — 
who  does  not  have  respect  for  his  views. 
His  sincerity  no  one  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize, to  appreciate  and  admire. 

When  EvERrrr  Dirksbn  yielded  to  the 
urgings  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President,  he  was 
not  seeking  to  satisfy  some  personal 
ambition.  He  Is  simply  seeking  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  the  country.  If  you 
followed  the  speeches  he  has  been  mak- 
ing you  will  have  noted  that  he  has  re- 
frained from  personal  attacks,  has  not 
sought  to  extol  himself,  but  rather  has 
dealt  with  the  fundamental  issues. 

Twenty-one  out  of  the  31  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  served  In  the  House 
or  Senate  or  both.  Legislative  experi- 
ence is  invaluable  for  one  who  would 
lead  the  people,  and  In  the  difficult  re- 
construction period,  we  will  need  In  the 
White  House  someone  who  understands 
the  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative.  Everett  Dirksew  is  such 
a  man. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  not  be  nomi- 
nated for  President,  but  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  country  will  still  have  the 
beneflt  of  hi«  unusual  Ulents  if  he  !• 
selected  m  the  candldaU  for  Vice  Presi- 


dent. If  Governor  Dewey  should  be  the 
Republican  choice  for  President,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  combination  than 
Dewey  and  Dirksen — a  distinguished 
State  executive  and  a  distinguished 
national  legislator. 


Tlie  Late  Dr.  W.  T.  Lowrey 


REMARKS 


or 


accomplished  to  add  immeasurably  to  ths 
Intrinsic  values  of  his  many  contributions 
to  the  progress  of  his  SUte  and  section. 
That  phyalcal  memorials  wUl  be  raised  to 
honor  his  memory  is  certain,  but  the  great- 
est monument  is  found  in  the  countless  lives 
he  touched,  enriched,  and  Influenced  for 
good. 

With  those  sentiments  the  people  of 
the  entire  South  will  agree. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUBK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
South  Is  In  mourning  over  the  death  of 
one  of  her  most  valuable  sons.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Lowrey,  of  Mississippi,  who 
pa.ssed  away  at  the  home  of  his  daughter 
in  Waco,  Tex.,  on  last  Sunday. 

Dr.  Lowrey  was  a  brother  of  our  former 
colleague,  Hon.  B.  G.  Lowrey,  a  son  of 
General  Lowrey  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  and  one  of  the  great  educational 
and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  South. 

He  was  at  one  time  the  head  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  Female  College,  which 
his  father  founded.  At  another  time  he 
was  head  of  Mississippi  College,  and  at 
another  time  he  was  head  of  the  Gulf 
Coast  Military  Academy.  During  his 
long  and  eventful  career  I  dare  say  there 
was  not  a  man  in  America  who  con- 
tributed more  to  the  educational,  moral, 
and  spiritual  uplift  of  American  life  than 
did  Dr.  WUUam  T.  Lowrey,  of  Mississippi. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
good  our  State  has  ever  produced. 

An  editorial  in  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  which  came  to  my  desk 
today,  says: 

Dr.  William  Tyndall  Lowrey  died  on  Sun- 
day morning  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  In 
Waco,  Tex.  In  the  length  of  his  life's  span- 
he  was  86  years  old— he  had  far  exceeded 
man's  usual  allotment  of  time  on  earth,  but 
even  more  notably  had  he  surpassed  the 
ordinary  In  the  kindly,  constructive,  and 
Christian  purposes  to  which  he  had  un- 
swervingly dedicated  splendid  talents  of 
mind,  heart,  and  spirit. 

Dr.  Lowr«»^'6  work  for  education  in  Mis- 
sissippi is  written  large  and  clear  on  the 
records  of  the  State.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  as  head  of  Blue  Mountain  Col- 
lege, where  he  wisely  directed  the  institu- 
tion's destinies  for  27  years.  He  had  been 
of  like  service  to  Mississippi  College.  HUl- 
man  CoUege.  Clarke  College,  and  Gulf  Coast 
Military  Academy.  While  most  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  educational  endeavor,  he 
also  served  Baptist  pastorates  with  fidelity 
and  zeal,  especially  In  his  earlier  years. 

From  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Hospital 
here  In  Memphis  until  early  this  year.  Dr. 
Lowrey  had  been  president  of  the  Institu- 
tion's board  of  directors,  and  at  all  times 
was  a  tower  of  strength  and  inspiration  to  it. 
Particularly  was  he  instrumental  in  helping 
the  hospital  to  the  firm  foundation  it  now 
occupies  financially  as  well  as  in  point  of 
service  to  the  community.  Dr,  lowrey  also 
wrote  clearly,  and  was  widely  t—6  »U  through 
the  South. 

The  Christian  character  of  Dr.  Lowrey 
•bons  tbroufb  and  psnasated  ettrytblDf  n« 


Purchase  of  Dresses  for  Relief  Purposes 
Oversea 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.   BLOOM.     Mr.   Speaker.   In   the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  25,  on  page 
5006.  a  statement  was  made  by  my  es- 
teemed  colleague   the   gentleman   from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hartley!  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dresses  purchased  for  reUef  pur- 
poses overseas.    I  deeply  regret  that  the 
gentleman  did  not  have  the  correct  in- 
formation about  this  matter  and  I  am 
sorry  that  the  proper  department  was 
not  requested  to  furnish  the  correct  data, 
for  a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been, 
given  to  these  erroneous  statements.    I 
have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  May  29  by  the  Honorable  Leo  T. 
Crowley.  Administrator  of  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration,  setting  forth 
the  real  facts.    No  dresses  have  been  pur- 
chased for  distribution  abroad  by  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.    Some  dresses,  averaging 
a  cost  of  $1  per  dress,  at  the  specific 
request  of  the  War  Department,  are  being 
purchased  tmder  the  supervision  of  the 
Foreign    Economic    Administration    for 
distribution  by  the  United  States  Army 
to  meet  vital  civilian  needs  during  mili- 
tary  operations   for   the   liberation   of 
Europe. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  the  military 
program  to  furnish  an  essential  min- 
imum of  food,  clothing,  and  other  civilian 
supplies  necessary  to  sustain  life  during 
the  period  of  active  fighting,  and,  as  Mr. 
Crowley  points  out,  the  great  majority 
of  these  supplies  will  be  distributed 
through  regular  commercial  channels 
and  paid  for. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  in  the 
future  rumors  and  statements  of  the  sort 
made  the  other  day  will  be  carefully 
checked  with  the  proper  Government 
authorities  so  as  to  prevent  the  dissem- 
ination of  erroneous  and  misleading  in- 
formation. 

FoKCioN  Economic  Admiwibtratiow, 

Washington  D.  C.  May  28,  1944. 

Hon.  Sol  Btx>oM, 

UoMU  of  Representatives . 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAs  BsnaMirrATxva  Bloom  :  In  aooordaaee 
with  your  rsquest,  X  am  supplyinf  you,  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  rorclfn  Affairs  Coos' 
mittse.  with  the  facts  coDoeming  ttts  drtMM 
reisrred  to  bf  Congrecsmaa  ttsMMV  m  «• 
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tUt*ment  which  appeared  on  page  500«  of 
the  CoNoansiOHAL  Rscobo  of  May  2S,  1944. 

No  drflMM  1M?«  been  purchased  for  dU- 
trlbut.on  abroad  br  the  United  Nation*  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Admlntstratton. 
NoD«  will  be  purchased  for  this  purpose  un- 
til an  appropriation  la  voted  by  Congress  for 
the  purchaae  of  suppllea  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

At  the  specific  request  of  the  War  De- 
partment, some  nreasea  are  being  purchased 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  for  distribution  by  the 
United  States  Army  to  meet  vital  civilian 
needs  during  military  operations  for  the  lib- 
eration of  Kurope.  Provision  by  our  Army 
of  the  essential  mlnlmiun  of  food,  clothing, 
and  other  civilian  supplies  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  during  the  period  of  active  fighting 
is.  of  course,  an  Integral  ptJt  of  our  military 
operations.  The  great  nutjorlty  of  these  sup- 
plies will  be  distributed  through  regular 
commercial  channels  and  paid  for. 

The  toul  number  of  dresses  up  to  now 
placed  In  procuremen.  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department  lor  this  program  Is  some- 
what less  than  850.000.  This  flgure  Includes 
•U  types  of  cotton  dresses  for  children,  girls, 
mlwfi.  and  women.  Of  this  total,  there  will 
be  ICM  than  250.000  manufactured  from  the 
fabric  to  which  Mr.  Ha«tlit  referred  as  •'seer- 
tucker."  This  fabric  is  a  cheaper  substitute 
for  genuine  seersucker.  It  Is  known  tech- 
nically as  pllsse.  It  is  a  printed  cloth.  Gen- 
uine seersucker  Is  woven.  Since  we  have  not 
■em  the  dress  which  Congressman  Habtutt 
dlqtlayed.  we  do  not  know  whether  It  was 
made  of  this  substitute  material.  No  gen- 
uine seersucker  has  been  purchased  for  the 
Army-F.  E.  A.  civilian  supply  program. 

Virtually  all  of  the  pllsse  dresses  are  manu- 
factured out  of  goods  originally  purchased 
by  the  Quartermaster  General  for  fatigue  uni- 
forms for  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  These 
goods  were  In  excess  ol  the  needs  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  and  were,  therefore, 
made  available  for  the  purposes  stated.  The 
coat  of  these  dresses  to  the  Government.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  fabric,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  and  the  cost  of  packing  for  ex- 
port (which  Is  necessarily  a  more  expensive 
type  of  packing  than  the  usual  packing  for 
the  domestic  market)  averages  approximately 
$1  per  dress.  It  Is  clear  that  at  this  price 
these  dresses  must  be  of  simple  and  Inex- 
pensive grade. 

Congressman  HA«Ti.rr  displayed  two  other 
dresses  costing  W.QS  and  $4.95.  which  he 
referred  to  as  the  "most  expensive  seersucker 
dresses  that  are  available  for  purchase  by 
American  women."  Actually,  I  am  Informed, 
•uch  dresses  are  sold  reg\iJarly  In  retaU  shops 
In  this  country  of  a  quality  which  commands 
prices  up  to  three  and  four  times  the  figures 
<v>»Hnenmsn  Hastlzt  mentioned. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  United 
States  Army  for  dresses  and  other  civilian 
clothing  to  be  distributed  In  connection  with 
our  military  operations,  every  effort  has  been 
nede  to  up  sources  of  supply  which  would 
ytald  the  needed  clothing  with  a  minimum 
Impact  against  civilian  supply  In  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  utUlzlng  old  O.  C.  C.  and 
W.  P  A.  stocks,  second-hand  clothing  from 
the  commercial  market  and  from  voluntary 
(kmatlons.  mlliury  "rejects."  obsolete  Army 
gooda.  and  other  army  clothing  which  is 
declared  surplus  from  time  to  time  and  which 
we  are  having  reconditioned  for  use  In  the 
Army-r.  B.  A.  program.  The  ipeclflcatlons 
for  such  civUtea  fllotblnff  m  It  newly  manu- 
factured for  tlM  pregnun  call  for  low  eoet, 
durability,  and  practicability. 

Our  Bhlpments  will  go  to  peoples  who  have 
bMtt  Virtually  without  clothing  replacements 
dtBlag  the  past  4  or  more  years.  The  need  la 
acute.  Our  information  Indicates  that  dur- 
ing the  peat  winter  deaths  from  exposure  in 
owupled  Kurope  were  at  leeet  equal  to  deaths 
from  starvation. 

The  total  number  of  garments  of  all  types 
up  to  now  In  proctirement  under  the  Army- 


P.  E.  A.  program  for 
of  liberated  Europe  Is  an 
percentage  of  the  clotbln( 
factured  for  and   sold  to 
United   States.    This   Is. 
hardly   an   exceeslve 
toward    providing    some 
necessities  of  peoples  who 
with    unflinching    courag< 
sacrifice  their  undergrounc 
Nazi  aggressors  and  who 
vu  In  the  battles  for  the 
and  the  winning  of  final 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lso 


shlpm^t  to  the  peoples 

extremely  small 

which  Is  manu- 

clvllians  in   the 

it   seems   to   me. 

cont^butlon   to   make 

the   minimum 

have  maintained 

and    at    untold 

resistance  to  the 

rise  to  Join  with 

llUratlon  of  Europe 

victory. 


(if 


will 


r.  CaowLXT, 

AdministTator. 


fair  Emplojment  liactke  Act 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E 


lEMARKS 


MILLER 


or  MIBSOt  u 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI  RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  1 6,  1944 


th; 


b! 


Mr.  MILLER  of 
er,  I  hope  that  when 
ment  reaches  the  floor 
a  roll-call  vote  it  will 
amendment  .seeks  to 
the  P.  E.  P.  C.  and  the 
affords  the  Negro  in 
posed  to  this. 

The  order  creating 
tains  the  following 


It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Uhlted 
courage  full  participation 
by  all  persons  In  the  Unfed 
less  of  race,  creed,  color 


o 


States  to  en- 
In  the  war  effort 
States,  regard- 
national  origin. 

In  sincerity  I  ask,  Wljat  is  wrong  with 
such  a  policy  in  wartir  le  or  peacetime? 
The  opponents  of  P.  :  1.  P.  C.  contend 
that  it  creates  dlssensio  i  and  disunity  in 
plants  devoted  to  majcing  the  imple 
ments  of  war.  On  the 
this.  Instead,  every  Impartial  person 
must  concede  that  to  wi:  i  this  war  quickly 
and  effectively  we  mu^t  produce  more, 
faster  than  our  enemies  do. 
be  sure  that  such  a  result  will  produce 
dissention,  disunity,  am  I  ultimate  defeat 
for  our  enemies  and  only  victory  for  our- 
selves. 

Por  months  we  have  heard  frantic  ap 
peals  from  the  War  and  Navy  Depart 
ments,  from  the  Manpc  wer  Commission, 
and  from  the  Director  <  t  Selective  Serv 
ice  about  the  manpovter  shortage  and 
the  need  to  conscript  It  bor.  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an 
Negro   manpower    in 


Missc(uri.    Mr.  Speak- 

Tarver  amend - 

3f  the  House  for 

defeated.    This 

destroy  the  life  of 

trotection  that  it 

I  am  op- 


ine ustry. 


th  B  P.  E.  P.  C.  con- 


lanfuage: 


abundance 
this    country 


of 
of 


skilled  and  unskilled  libor  who  are  lit- 
erally knocking  at  the  door  of  industry 
and  begging  for  the  o  )portunlty  to  fill 
the  Jobs  for  which  ^elr  hands  and 
braltis  are  suited. 

Despite  the  admitted 
age,  there  have  been 


nanpower  short- 
nstances  In  my 


home  city  of  St.  Loul  i  where  Negroes 


were  denied  position 
fields  of  civil  service, 
where  the  Manpower  dommlsslon  made 
DO  apparent  effort  to  i  lace  them  In  In 
dustry.  Instead  of  a  I  residential  order 
prohibiting  discrimination  against  per 
sons  in  defense  Indus  rles  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color — v  hich  has  proved 
to  be  unenforcible — I  f  ivor  the  passage 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  my  colleague 


In    specialized 
and  cases,  too, 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  LaFolletteI,  which 
would  make  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  permanent 
and  provide  the  legislation  necessary  to 
Insure  complete  protection  to  those 
against  whom  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment is  generally  practiced,  the  Negro. 
Por  years  I  have  fought  against  discrim- 
ination, intolerance,  and  bigotry  in  every 
form.  Wherever  and  whenever  it  has 
raised  its  hideous  head,  I  have  tried  to 
destroy  it. 

Last  September,  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Post-war  Advisory  Coimcil, 
at  its  meeting  at  Mackinac  Island,  I  pro- 
posed the  following  declaration  of  policy, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
conference: 

The  Republican  Party  insists  upon  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  In  the  economic,  edu- 
cational, political,  and  military  life  of  the 
Nation. 

That  is  the  creed  of  my  party — that  is 
the  American  doctrine  of  fair  play — 
those  are  the  precepts  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed in  and  outside  of  this  Congress. 

The  opponents  of  fair  play  and  equal 
opportunity  assert  that  there  is  no 
foimdation  upon  which  P.  E.  P.  C.  can 
rest — that  the  committee  is  a  nonde- 
script collection  of  individuals  acting 
without  authority  and  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  Nation.  This  argu- 
ment cannot  stand  the  test  of  an  honest 
inquiry.  Let  me  remind  them  that  it 
was  Lincoln  in  his  emancipation  procla- 
mation who  plowed  the  first  furrow  for 
P.  E.  P.  C.  when  he  struck  the  shackles 
of  bondage  from  the  Negro  and  led  him 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  high  ground 
of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
And  that  is  all  that  I  am  contending  for 
here  today— but  that  is  something  which 
I  shall  continue  to  contend  for  until 
final  victory  is  assured. 

That  discrimination  does  exist  in  em- 
ployment, no  one  can  safely  deny;  that 
these  abuses  should  be  corrected,  it  must 
be  admitted:  and  that  there  is  authority, 
precedent,  and  national  policy  for  action 
by  this  body  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
In  fact,  in  1870  the  first  of  the  civil- 
rights  statutes  was  passed— Eighth 
United  States  Code,  section  41— which 
provided  equal  security  under  the  law 
for  all  races  against  economic  or  em- 
ployment discrimination.  Then,  in  later 
years,  the  Congress  has  consistently 
enacted  legislation  concerning  relief  and 
public  works  in  which  it  was  forbidden 
to  discriminate  against  any  person  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed.  And  the 
same  provision  has  been  inserted  Into 
legislation  dealing  with  the  national  de- 
fense program  and  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

In  searching  for  precedents  for  F.  E. 
P.  C.  or  a  national  policy  approving  it, 
let  me  remind  you  also  that  our  Federal 
clvll-servlce  system  provides  that  em- 
ployees shall  be  selected  upon  a  basis  of 
personal  fitness  and  ability,  and  shall  not 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  race 
or  color. 

The  national  policy  has  been  defined 
and  firmly  established  in  numerous  de- 
cisions of  our  Supreme'  Court  dealing 
with  the  proposition  that  all  Americans 
are  entitled  to  fair  treatment,  equal  op- 
portunities and  equal  rights,  and  that 
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race  or  color  Is  no  excuse  for  denying 
to  any  citizen  the  protection  enjoyed  by 

another  citizen. 

Again,  when  large  sums  of  money  were 
appropriated  to  land-grant  colleges  and 
for  educational  assistance  to  the  States, 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  all  groups  should 
benefit  equally  and  without  injustice  to 
any  creed,  class,  or  race. 

Although  Congress  provided  for  the 
training  of  defense  workers  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  color  or  creed, 
if  after  such  persons  have  been  trained 
they  are  discriminated  against  in  ob- 
taining employment  In  defense  indus- 
tries, then  I  contend  that  Congress  is, 
and  most  certainly  should  be,  concerned 
as  to  whether  these  provisions  of  the 
law  are  being  respected  and  faithfully 
executed. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  and  frankly 
determine  if  there  is  need  for  congres- 
sional action.  I  have  given  some  exam- 
ples within  the  range  of  my  observation 
In  my  home  city.  What  is  the  picture 
from  a  national  viewpoint?  The  most 
reliable  information  on  the  subject  re- 
veals that  only  7  percent  of  those  em- 
ployed in  defense  Industries  are  Negroes. 
Civil-rights  legislation  or  antidiscrimi- 
natory  laws  mean  little  if  they  are  merely 
left  idle  to  mold  on  the  statute  books. 
They  must  be  backed  by  the  power  and 
the  will  to  enforce  them. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering provides  the  funds  to  ferret  out 
and  bring  to  light  the  manifold  instances 
of  discrimination  which  have  occurred. 
This  amendment  would  take  away  the 
appropriation  and  destroy  the  committee 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  point  out  cases  which 
violate  the  laws  that  have  already  been 
enacted.  To  kill  this  committee  would 
be  very  much  like  shooting  the  blood- 
hound upon  whom  you  depended  to  lo- 
cate and  stalk  the  felon  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime. 

Let  us  cast  aside  sectional  short- 
sightedness and  provincial  prejudices 
and  focus  our  vision,  our  efforts,  and  our 
energies-  upon  the  all-important  and  all- 
consuming  task  that  lies  ahead— the  Job 
of  winning  this  war,  preserving  perma- 
nent peace,  and  a  sound  prosperity  for 
those  at  home  and  those  who  will  return 
home. 

It  is  empty  to  talk  about  this  Nation 
becoming  the  arsenal  of  democracy  un- 
less and  imtil  we  are  willing  to  employ 
the  sinews  and  skills  of  idle  thousands 
of  American  Negroes  who  are  anxious  to 
show  and  are  Just  aching  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  they  can  man  the 
machines  and  fill  the  positions  created 
by  the  manpower  shortage.  What  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  docs  will  be  felt 
around  the  world,  but  what  we  do  about 
maklna  democracy  work  at  home  will  for- 
ever afford  a  test  of  our  faith  in  the  In- 
stitutions of  free  government. 

Can  anyone  In  this  Chamber  assert 
that  there  is  not  authority  for  our  oppo- 
sition to  this  amendment  or  cause  for 
the  continuance  of  a  prograni  that  pro- 
vides a  protection  against  discrimination 
in  employment?  Have  you  ever  consid- 
ered the  bitter  ironies  that  come  to  Amer- 
ican Negroes  who  serve  and  die  in  war 
planes  and  ships  built  in  American  fac- 
tories which  deprived  them  of  jobs  be- 


fore they  were  caUed  to  the  colors? 
What  a  pathetic  parody  upon  patriotism 
If  the  men  and  women  fightUig  upon  free- 
dom's front  should  return  to  find  this 
liberty  of  action  and  opportunity  is  lim- 
ited by  color,  race,  or  creed.    We  speak 
of  the  liberation  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  coming  invasion.     I  speak 
for  the  liberation  of  men  from  the  prej- 
udices of  the  past  In  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  equality  of  opportunity  now  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  In  the  fu- 
ture.   This  is  a  Just  request  and  calls 
for  no  apology,  as  it  finds  Its  precedent 
In  our  public  policy  and  Its  counterpart 
In  our  Constitution  and  Its  amendments. 
In  the  reconversion  period  these  prin- 
ciples and  precepts  wlU  be  truly  tested 
and  tried.     Remember  the  old  saying 
that  "the  Negro  is  the  first  to  be  fired 
and  the  last  to  be  hired."   Following  the 
war  we  shall  see  tremendous  plants  de- 
voted to  national  defense  reconverted  to 
peacetime  production.    It  will  take  time 
to  retool— this  wUl  call  for  a  period  of 
patience— but  we  must  make  sure  that 
this  wiU  not  be  used  as  a  pretext  for 
keeping  patriotic  American  Negroes  off 
the  pay  roll. 

If  we  will  but  make  P.  E.  P.  C.  a  per- 
manent law  and  provide  it  with  the  au- 
thority and  force  to  Insure  all  Americans 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  protection  of 
law  in  employment,  then  we  can  proudly 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  those  who 
have  died  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
and  that  at  last  we  have  made  democ- 
racy work  In  America. 


Kebabilitation  of  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  icissoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  I.  t944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
written  by  Col.  John  N.  Smith,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled  in  New  York  City,  which  was 
published  in  the  Catholic  Charities  Re- 
view for  May  1944. 

Now  that  our  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  beginning  to  return,  there  Is 
a  renewed  Interest  In  rehabilitation.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  send 
them  back  to  civil  Uf  e  properly  equipped 
to  resume  their  former  civilian  pursuits, 
If  possible.  If  not,  then  to  rehabUitate 
and  train  them  in  some  other  field  which 
minimizes  their  disability  and  will  en- 
able them  to  take  their  proper  place  in 
society 

The  manpower  shortage  has  perhaps 
made  us  realize  more  than  any  other 
single  factor  the  value  of  disabled  work- 
ers. Those  who  have  not  been  properly 
rehabilitated  are  competing  with  able- 
bodied  workers  In  practically  all  fields 
of  commerce  and  industry. 

Colonel  Smith's  article  describes  the 
programs  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Joint 


Pederal-State  program  for  disabled  civil- 
ians. Because  of  his  long  experience  In 
rehabilitation  work.  Colonel  Smith  is 
able  to  present  a  clear  definition  of  these 
programs  as  well  as  the  ultimate  objec- 
tives sought  under  them. 
The  article  follows: 

PUBUC    RIHABIUTATIOK    PltO0«AlC»— A    StnVBT 
or  THI  FtKLO 

(By  CX)1.  John  N.  Smith.  Jr.,  director.  In»U- 
tute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

RehablllUtion  ha»  been  defined  aa  the 
"reatoratlon  of  a  handicapped  (disabled)  per- 
son to  the  fuUest  physical,  mental,  social, 
vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  of  which 
he  Is  capable."  If  we  accept  this  definition 
we  find  many  programs  under  the  auspices 
of  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  agencies 
which  provide  some  phases  of  rehabUltatlon 
for  Tarlous  classes  and  groups  of  indlvldu.-ils 
and  for  various  specific  purposes.  This  dis- 
cussion win  be  confined  to  the  programs  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  No  2:  the  Joint  Pcd- 
eral-State  program  for  disabled  civilians:  and 
those  conducted  by  the  armed  forces  With  a 
view  to  returning  disabled  members  thereof 
to  further  mUltary  or  naval  duty  or  assipn- 
ments  within  the  scope  of  their  remaining 
physical  capacities. 

ARMZD  rOKCES  FKOGRAMS 

While  the  present  war  la  In  prcgress  It  is 
essential  for  the  conservation  of  manpower 
that  no  man  or  woman,  trained  in  military 
or  naval  duty,  be  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  who  can  be  rehabilitated  to  an  extent 
that  he  or  she  can  be  assigned  to  other  duties 
within  those  forces  conunensurate  with  the 
disabUlty.  With  this  end  in  view,  all  of  the 
components  of  the  armed  forces  have  set  up 
rehabilitation  programs,  generally  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  their  medical 
services.  These  programs  are  known  under 
various  names  but  extend  from  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  and  medical  measures  alone, 
to  Include  aU  of  the  other  measures  in- 
volved In  the  broad  definition  of  rehabilita- 
tion previously  quoted. 

The  effort    has   been   very  successful   and 
many  men  and  women  who.  If  serving  in  the 
last  World  War  would  have  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  for  disability,  are  now 
being   saved    for   further   mUltary   or    naval 
duty.     Naturally,  however,   there  are  others 
who  cannot  undertake  these  programs  suc- 
cessfully   because    of    severity    of    disabUlty. 
These  are  being  discharged  but  not  untU  they 
have  received  the  best  of  medical,  physical, 
and  other  care  by  the  armed   forces.     After 
discharge  they  are  entitled  to  further  reha- 
bilitative treatment  by  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration dependent,  generally,  upon  whether 
their     disabilities     are     service     connected, 
whether  they  received  honorable  discharges, 
or  whether  they  meet  certain  other  require- 
ments under  existing  law.    If  not  entitled  to 
such  tr«atment   by  the  Veterans'   Adminis- 
tration, they  are,  as  civilians,  entitled  to  serv- 
ice throtigh  the  Federal-State  civilian  reha- 
bilitation program.  If  they  meet  the  condi- 
tions impoaed  by  law  for  entitlement  to  that 
program. 

VBTBAN   RSHABOrrATIOM  PIOOBAM 

Under  cslstlng  law  any  v«t«ran  of  World 
War  No.  9.  not  dishonorably  discharged,  who 
bM  a  tenrlce-lnotirred  disability  requiring 
•uch  care,  treatmant,  or  appliance,  or  who  bM 
tuberculoals  or  a  n«uropsychlatrlc  aUnoent.  Is 
entitled  to  medical  tteatment.  boepltal  treat- 
ment, prosthetic  appiuncea,  and  domiciliary 
care  by  the  Vetenuu'  AdmlniatratUm. 

In  addition,  but  contingent  upon  avalla- 
blUty  of  facUltlee,  any  veteran  of  the  preeent 
war.  not  dUhonorably  discharged,  eufferlng 
from  a  disability,  diaeaee.  or  defeet.  who  la  la 
need  of  Buch  care  and  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  thereof,  regatdlcee  of  whether  the 
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diwblUty.  diaease.  or  defect  was  due  to  service. 
Js  entitled  to  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Public  Law  No.  16.  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
approved  March  24.  1943.  provides: 

1.  That  any  person  who  served  In  the  ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service  at  any  time 
after  December  6.  1941.  and  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  war: 

2.  And  was  honorably  discharged: 

3.  And  who  has  a  disability  Incurred  In  or 
aggravated  by  such  service  for  which  pen- 
sion Is  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  would  be 
but  for  receipt  of  retirement  pay;  and 

4.  Who  la  In  need  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such  dis- 
ability, shall  be  entitled  to  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to  tt  him 
for  employment  consistent  with  the  degr(«  of 
dlaablement. 

The  courses  of  training  prescribed  may  not 
•xceed  4  yean  and  may  nnt  extend  beyond 
"9  jTMn  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war.  While  the  disabled  veteran  is  in  train- 
ing, his  pension,  unleaa  It  equals  or  excaeda 
vuch  amounta.  is  Increased  to  ISO  per  month, 
if  tlngla.  $00  per  month  if  married,  with  95 
ftltl1*t«^*nft  for  aach  child  and  910  additional 
for  aaeh  dtpttident  parent.  All  expanses  of 
Iralninti.  includlnf  oaoaaaary  transportation, 
are  paid.  Medical  eara  la  given  as  required. 
In  carrying  out  tha  vocational  rehablliutlon 
program.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  tha  Vetersns' 
Administration  to  utilize  educational  Institu- 
tions and  establlshmeuts  of  recognised 
Standing. 

In  addition  to  medical  and  hospital  care, 
prosthetic  appliances,  domiciliary  care,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration provides  pensions,  disability 
compensation,  and  other  monetary  benenta. 
Insurance,  and  other  services  to  veterans. 
Oenerally,  applications  for  any  of  these  t>ene- 
flts  are  made  to  the  local  V^eterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  In  which  the  veteran  resides.  There 
are  53  of  these  facilities  bound,  generally,  by 
State  boundaries,  with  some  States  having 
more  than  one.  It  la  suggested  that  private 
voluntary  agencies  obtain  the  following 
documents  for  general  Information  respect- 
ing veterans'  beneSts:  Handbook  for  Service- 
men and  Servicewomen  of  World  War  II 
and  Thetr  Dependents,  House  Document  No. 
S94.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session. 
United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1944:  and  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. House  Committee  Print.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session.  Government 
Printing  Offlci,  Washington.  D.  C.  1943. 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  It  is  sug- 
gested further  that  voluntary  agencies  make 
contact  from  time  to  tixae  with  the  officials 
in  their  local  Veterans'  Administration 
facUlt-es. 

JOINT  nSEXAL-STATX   PSOGB.VMS 

Public  Law  No.  116.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  July  6.  1943,  known  as  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  of 
19 i3.  provides  for  a  comprehensive  program 
of  rehabilitation  for  civilians.  The  scope  of 
aervlces  available  to  disabled  persons  in- 
cludes any  services  necessary  to  render  them 
capable  of  engaging  in  remimeratlve  employ- 
ment or  to  render  them  more  advantag  ously 
employable.  These  include,  within  certain 
limitations,  surgical  or  medical  care,  hospi- 
talization, therapeutic  treatment,  artificial 
appliances,  vocational  guidance  and  training, 
maintenance  during  training,  and  placement 
In  employment. 

It  Is  a  Joint  Federal-State  program  where 
the  Federal  Government  assists  the  States 
0nanclalIy  in  carrying  out  State  plans  for 
rehabilitation  meeting  certain  stand.j-ds  and 
conditions  set  up  In  the  law  and  regulatlona 
mac:e  thereunder.  At  the  Federal  level,  it  Is 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
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1.  1944 
Montana. 


I  Speaker,  on  May  10,  l:  44,  I  wrote  to 


Mr. 


Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  press  reports 
that  Japan  was  now  prepared  to  allow 
the  movement  of  relief  supplies  from 
Vladivostok  to  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilian  internees  detained  in 
the  Par  East.  On  May  27  I  received 
the  Secretary's  reply  and  while  noting 
that  negotiations  were  going  forward  I 
was  disappointed  that  nothing  concrete 
had  as  yet  been  accomplished.  I  realize 
the  State  Department  is  doing  all  it  can 
do  under  the  circumstances,  but  time  Is 
the  essence  in  matters  of  this  sort.  For 
over  2  years  our  people  in  Japanese 
prison  and  concentration  camps  have 
been  living  in  hope  and  praying  for  re- 
lief and  deliverance.  It  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  all  of  Congress.  I  know,  that  the 
negotlntions  now  being  carried  on  will 
turn  out  successfully  so  that  relief  sup- 
plies can  be  sent  In  to  sustain  our  people 
until  their  day  of  deliverance  by  our 
forces.  We  are  on  the  offensive  all  over 
the  Pacific  now  and.  God  wllllnR.  we  are 
determined  that  Japan  shall  pay  for  all 
of  her  offenses  against  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Hull  and  his  reply  and  enclosure: 

Mat  10,  1944. 

Bon.  COROCLL  HUI.L, 

Secretary  of  State,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcam  Mr.  SccRETAaT:  I  note  from  press 
reports  that  there  is  a  posslbUity  that  the 
Japanese  Government  will  declare  Its  readi- 
ness to  dispatch  a  vessel  to  Vladivostok  to 
pick  up  United  States  supplies  sent  there 
for  the  relief  of  American  war  prisoners  and 
civilian  internees  in  Japanese  hands.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspaper  account  carried  by 
the  Arsoclated  Press,  "a  definite  plan  for  the 
purpose  has  been  communicated  to  the 
United  States  through  the  Swiss  Minister  " 

Will  you  please  send  me  whatever  pertinent 
information  you  may  have  concerning  this 
particular  situation.  As  you  know.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, I  have  been  extremely  Interested  in 
getting  assistance  to  our  l)oys  who  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  who  are  now 
incarcerated  in  Japanese  prison  camps 
throughout  the  Far  East,  in  Japan  proper, 
in  Formosa.  Shanghai,  Manchuria,  and  the 
Philippines. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  you  at 
your  earliest  convenience  a  detailed  account 
of  what  is  being  done  and  what  is  contem- 
plated on  the  basis  of  this  newspaper  report. 

Thanking  you  and  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely. 

Departmint  of  Statb. 
Washington.  May  27.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfielo. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Mansfield:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  May  10.  1944.  in  which  you  re- 
fer to  recent  press  reports  that  the  Japanese 
Government  is  now  prepared  to  implement 
the  onward  movement  of  relief  supplies  from 
Vladivostok  to  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  internees  detained  in  the  Far  East. 
You  ask  to  be  supplied  with  whatever  perti- 
nent information  may  t>e  available  to  the 
Department  regarding  this  subject. 

As  will  be  noted  in  section  6  of  the  en- 
closed statement  summarizing  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Department  up  to  March  12. 
1944.  for  the  relief  of  American  nationals  in 
Japanese  custody,  efforts  have  beeen  made 
for  some  time  pasc  to  find  a  meaiu  acceptable 
to  the  Japanese  Government  for  forwarding 
to  our  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 
In  the  Far  East  necessary  relief  supplies. 

A  proposal  by  the  Japanese  Government 
concerning  the  onward  movement  of  relief 
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■applies  shipped  last  fall  as  far  as  Vladivostok 
and  those  to  be  sent  subsequently  via  Soviet 
territory  haa  now  been  received.  Several  at 
the  conditions  incorporated  therein  affect  the 
Interests  of  other  governments.  The  mattar 
ts  being  dealt  with  diligently  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  t>e  in  a 
poeltlon  to  reply  to  the  Japanese  communi- 
cation, either  accepting  the  conditions  which 
bave  been  laid  down  or  making  an  acceptable 
counter  propoaal. 

The  Department  has  not  yet  given  full 
publicity  to  the  details  of  this  proposal,  ba- 
llevlng  that  to  do  so  at  this  time  wotild  only 
aerve  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  our  ob- 
jectives through  possible  muunderstanding 
of  our  motives  at  Tokyo  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  add  that  an  agreement  has  recently 
iMen  reached  with  the  Japanese,  with  the 
Soviet  Oovemment'i  cooperation,  whereby 
mall  may  be  transported  to  and  from  Japan 
by  the  Trans-Siberian  rail  route.  ThU  should 
tend  to  expedite  the  exchange  of  communi- 
cations between  our  prisoners  and  civilian 
interneaa  in  Japanese  custody  and  tbair  rel- 
atives in  tha  United  Statea. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoioKLL  Rmx. 

BxntUAMT  or  Sirra  Taxxk  bt  the  DtrAarMrKT 
or  State  in  Bckalf  or  Amsucax  natioma!.* 

or  jAFANEaX   CVBTODT 

t.  TWtATMTirr  or  raiaoKE««  or  wa«  aicd  cnrn-UK 

urrsiuri 


Upon  tha  outbreak  ai  war  between  tha 
Unitad  Statas  and  Japan  the  United  States 
Government,  In  an  endeavor  to  Insure  hu- 
mane treatment  for  American  nationals  in 
Japanese  hands,  confirmed  Its  intention  to 
observe  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vantlon  (convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war,  signed  at  Geneva 
on  July  27.  1928.  and  ratified  by  the  United 
States  in  1032).  and  to  apply  its  provisions 
to  prisoners  of  war  and,  so  far  as  Its  provi- 
sions might  be  rdaptable.  to  civilian  in- 
ternees. The  Japanese  Government,  which 
bad  signed  but  had  not  ratified  the  conven- 
tion, thereupon  notified  tha  United  States 
Government  that  it  would  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  convention,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  the  treatment  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  to  the  treatment  of  American  civil- 
ian Internees  so  far  as  Its  provisions  might 
be  adaptable  to  civilian  internees. 

The  United  States  Government  has  also 
obtained  assurances  from  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment that  It  is  applying  the  Geneva  Red 
Cross  Convention  (convention  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  woimded 
and  the  sick  of  armies  in  the  field,  which  was 
also  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27.  1929,  and 
which  vras  ratified  by  the  United  States  in 
1932  and  by  Japan  in  1934). 

The  conventions  named  above  provide  a 
humanitarian  standard  of  treatment  for  pris- 
oners of  war.  Specifically,  they  provide  that 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated  humanely 
and  held  In  honorable  captivity — not  impris- 
oned as  criminals.  They  establish  as  the 
standard  for  the  shelter  and  diet  of  prisoners 
of  war  the  corresponding  treatment  of  the 
garrison  troops  of  the  detaining  power  and 
they  establish  fundamental  rights  regarding 
correspondence,  medical  care,  clothing,  pay 
for  labor,  satisfaction  of  Intellectual,  recrea- 
tional, and  religious  needs,  and  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  full  civil  status.  For  persons 
generally  referred  to  as  "protected  person- 
nel." that  Is.  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  sani- 
tary (medical)  personnel,  and  chaplains, 
they  provide  certain  special  righta  and  pro- 
tection. 

The  Department  of  State  is  constantly  alert 
to  insure  observance  of  the  conventions. 
Whenever  the  United  Statea  Government 
learns  that  the  terms  of  the  conventions  are 
not  being  observed  in  any  respect,  it  trans- 
mits through  the  Swiss  Government,  which 
represents  American  Interesta  in  Japan  and 


Japaneae-oocupled  territoriea.  demands  that 
the  Japanese  Govenunent  taka  immadlata 
steps  to  remedy  each  such  aituation  and  to 
prevent  its  recurrence. 

I.  BZCBAMcx  or  crvnjAMS 

In  the  first  exchange  of  nationals  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  which  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1942,  over  1300  United  States 
officials  and  nonoflicials  were  repatriated  from 
the  Far  East.  Fux^er  negotiations  lasting 
more  than  a  year  ctilmlnated  in  a  saoond 
exchange  of  clvUians  late  In  1943,  resulting 
in  the  repatriation  of  approximately  1,240 
nationals  of  the  United  Sutes,  Including  a 
small  number  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  260  nationals  of  the  other  American 
republics  and  Canada. 

The  Government  of  the  Unitad  SUtea, 
recognizing  that  all  American  citisena  have 
an  equal  right  to  consideration,  did  not 
aelect  individual  Americans  for  indtiaion  In 
the  exchanges  or  dlacrimlnata  in  any  other 
way  between  individual  Americans  desiring 
repatriaUon.  Slnca  all  Americans  could  not 
be  accommodated  in  one  exchange,  the  Swiss 
represenUtives  in  charge  of  American  in- 
taresu  in  Japan  and  occupied  China  were 
given  broad  humanitarian  directives  for  their 
guidance  in  compiling  passenger  lists  for  the 
aripstwlm.  These  directitves  gave  preference 
to  (1)  those  under  close  arrest;  (3)  interned 
women  and  chUdran;  (8)  tba  seriously  lU; 
and  (4)  interned  men  with  praferenca  being 
given,  other  things  being  equal,  to  married 
man  long  separated  from  their  families  In  the 
United  Stataa.  The  Japanese  Government 
did  not  permit  even  these  broad  directives 
to  be  applied  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  con- 
tending that  the  provisions  of  the  exchange 
arrangements  were  not  applicable  to  Ameri- 
cans who  were  in  the  Philippines,  Wake,  and 
Guam  when  those  territories  were  occupied 
by  the  Japanese.  Only  after  months  of  ne- 
gotiations did  the  Japanese  Government 
finally  indicate  that  It  would  return  to  the 
United  Statea  in  the  second  exchange  a  small 
number  of  civilians  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  Japanese  Government  exercised 
complete  control  over  the  departure  of  those 
desiring  repatriation  and  even  refused  to 
permit  the  repatriation  from  occupied  China 
of  a  number  of  Americans  whose  inclusion 
in  the  exchange  Swiss  representatives  in 
charge  of  American  Interests  endeavored  to 
arrange  on  humanitarian  grounds. 

The  Department  of  State  has  endeavored  to 
arrange  for  a  third  exchange.  The  Japanese 
Government  has  so  far  refused  to  discuss 
further  exchanges,  contending  that  it  desires 
first  to  receive  "clarification  on  certain  points 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Japanese  na- 
tionals in  the  United  States."  Spanish  repre- 
sentatives m  charge  of  Japanese  Interests  in 
the  United  States  have  been  requested  to 
supply  the  information  requested  by  the 
Japanese  Government  and  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  complied  with  this 
request.  However,  the  Department  of  State 
Is  not  In  a  position  to  offer  encouragement  for 
the  early  repatriation  of  American  citizens  in 
Japanese  custody.  The  Department  empha- 
sisea  that  responsibility  for  this  situation 
rests  not  with  the  United  States  Government 
but  with  the  Government  of  Japan.  In  time 
of  war  an  exchange  of  nationals  with  an 
enemy  U  fraught  with  difficulties.  This  Is 
particularly  true  of  exchanges  of  the  magni- 
tude of  those  that  the  United  States  has  twice 
been  able  to  arrange  with  Japan  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  arrange  in  the  future.  Such 
exchanges  cannot  be  accomplished  by  uni- 
lateral action.  No  matter  what  efforts  are 
put  forth  by  the  United  States  Government, 
and  they  have  been  many  and  continuous, 
an  exchange  cannot  take  place  unless  the 
enemy  is  willing  to  cooperate  and  deliver  on 
its  part  the  Americans  in  Its  custody. 

The  refusal  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
continue  discussions  of  further  eicbanges  of 


nationals  is  not  deterring  the  United  Stataa 
Government  from  taking  all  necessary  and 
proper  steps  to  keep  the  question  of  such  ex- 
changes continually  before  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities and  to  make  such  prepcurations  aa 
may  be  possible  to  insiure  the  speedy  execu- 
tion of  any  further  exchanges  of  whatever 
character  to  wiilch  Japanese  agreement  may 
eventually  be  obtained. 

3.    RXPATaiATION    OF    8ICK    AND    WOUNDED 

pxisoNEia  or  was 

Artlco  68  of  the  Prisoners-of-War  Conven- 
tion provides  that: 

"Belligerents  are  botmd  to  send  back  to 
their  own  country,  regardless  of  rank  or  num- 
ber, seriously  sick  and  seriously  injtired  pris- 
oners of  war.  after  having  brought  them  to  a 
condition  where  they  can  be  transported. 

"Agreements  between  belligerents  shall  ac- 
cordingly settle  as  soon  as  poaeible  the  casea 
of  InvHMdity  or  of  sickness,  entailing  direct 
repatriation  as  well  as  the  casea  antaiUng 
possible  hospitalization  In  a  neutral  eofuntry. 
While  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  theaa  agraa 
ments,  belligerents  may  bave  reference  to  tha 
model  agreement  annexed,  for  documentary 
purposes,  to  the  present  convention." 

The  modal  agreement  definea  tha  dagraa  of 
incapacity  that  shall  be  considered  suAcieut 
to  qualify  a  prisoner  of  war  for  repatriation. 
This  uovarnmant  proposed  to  tha  Japaoesa 
Government  that  the  model  agreement  be  ob- 
served on  a  reciprocal  basts  and  made  insist- 
ent demands  that  the  Japanese  Government 
honor  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  conven- 
tion to  repatriate  sick  and  wounded  prisoners. 
The  Japanese  Government  repUed,  after  long 
delay,  that  It  could  not  make  a  favorable  re- 
sponse to  the  Unitad  SUtaa  Govenunent'a 
proposal.  The  Department  of  Stata  has 
formulated.  In  consultation  with  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government,  further  proposals  In 
an  effort  to  Induce  the  Japanese  Government 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of 
Elck  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war.  When- 
ever the  Japanese  Government  agraea  to  re- 
open discussions  tor  further  exchangea  of 
nationals,  these  proposals  for  the  repatriation 
of  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
advanced  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
an  integral  part  of  any  arrangements  to  be 
made. 

4.  EEPATRTATION   OF  SANTTAET  PEBSONNSL 

Article  9  of  the  Red  Cross  Convention  pro- 
vides, in  part: 

"The  personnel  charged  ercluaively  with 
the  removal,  transportation,  and  treatment 
of  the  wounded  and  sick,  as  well  as  with  the 
admitilfitratlon  of  sanitary  formations  and 
establishments,  and  the  chaplains  attached 
to  armies,  shall  be  respected  and  protected 
tmder  all  circumstances.  If  they  fall  into 
the  hands  oi  the  enemy  they  shall  not  ba 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war." 

Article  12  of  the  same  Convention  provide, 
in  part: 

"Persons  described  In  article  9  may  not 
be  detained  after  they  have  fallen  Into  the 
power  of  the  adversary. 

"Unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, they  shall  be  sent  back  to  the  bellig- 
erent to  whoae  service  they  are  attached  as 
soon  as  a  way  is  open  for  their  return  and 
military  exigencies  permit. 

"While  waiting  to  be  returned,  they  sixall 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
imder  the  direction  of  the  adversary:  they 
sliaU  be  assigned  preferably  to  the  care  of 
the  wounded  and  sick  of  the  beUlgerent  to 
whose  service  they  are  attached." 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  12  of 
the  Bed  Cross  Convention,  it  was  proposed 
to  the  Japanese  Government  that  the  re- 
patriation of  the  personnel  protected  under 
the  Convention  be  begun,  since  facilities  for 
their  return  to  the  United  States  covld  ht 
made  available  on  tha  vessels  employed  for 
the  exchange  of  civilian  nationals.  In  order, 
however,  not  to  deprive  American  prisonera 
of  war  of  the  care  that  they  may  requlra 
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•nd  might  not  otherwise  receive,  the  United 
etatee  OoTernment  also  propoeed  to  the 
Japanese  Oovernment,  on  a  basis  of  reciproc- 
ity, that  the  right  of  repatriation  be  waived 
lor  protected  peraonnei  needed  and  per- 
mitted In  prlaoner-of-war  camps  or  hoepltala 
to  NBder  apirltual  and  medical  assistance  to 
wmpatrlots  who  were  In  the  care  of  that 
pcnonnel  at  the  time  of  capture.  This  Oov- 
ernment further  propowd  that  the  selection 
of  protected  pcrsoniMl  to  be  repatriated  be 
made  by  the  seoior  oOctr  of  the  unit  cap- 
tured. 

I  The  Japaneae  Oovtmm«nt  agreed  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  repatriation  of  protected  per- 
aunnel  in  connection  with  excbinges  of  cl- 
vtUutf  but  reserved  to  lt«eif  tbe  decision 
wliotber  the  retention  of  that  personnel  was 
DSOMTT  for  the  care  of  American  prisoners 
Qt  war  and  civilian  inUrnsM  under  Japanese 
Ihe  department  accordingly  re- 
1  the  •*!•■  Oovernment  to  endeavor  to 
for  the  Mooounodation  of  American 
protected  prirsminil  in  future  American- 
Japanese  clvUtaa  MMhange  operations. 

Althotigh  It  repatriated  five  nurses  from 
Quiim  at  tbe  time  of  the  first  civilian  ex- 
cruins»r4he  Japancae  Oovernment  apparently 
did  not  find  that  It  had  In  lU  power  surplus 
Ameriran-protected  personnel  available  for 
repatriation  In  tne  second  exchange  as  no 
such  personnel  was  included  in  the  lists  for 
that  eaebeaf*.  Bowever.  the  Department  in- 
tends, when  edadnetlng  negotiations  for  fur- 
ther exchanges  of  civilians,  to  convey  again 
to  tbe  Japanese  Oovernment  the  expectation 
of  the  United  Statee  Oovernment  that  pro- 
tected  personnel  whoee  repatrUtlon  proves 
poaslhle  shaU  be  Included  In  future  exchange 
operations. 

S.   KXCHAMCX  or  ABLC-BODtD)  mSONZXS  OF  WAS 

There  U  no  ctistomarlly  accepted  practice 
among  nations  nor  provisions  of  Interna- 
tional law  or  conventions  for  the  return  or 
exchange  during  hostilities  of  able-bodied 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  belliger- 
ent who  may  be  captured  by  the  forces  of  an 
opposing  belligerent.  In  the  circiunstances. 
there  Is  no  prospect  of  obtaining  tbe  release 
and  return  to  the  United  States  of  able- 
bodied  members  of  the  American  armed  forces 
taken  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Japanese. 

e.  SHIPMENT  or  axuxr  sttppuxs  to  thx  r\M 

XASt 

Early  in  1942  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
conjunction  with  tbe  Interested  agencies  of 
the  United  Statea  Oovernment  made  efforts 
to  find  a  means  acceptat>le  to  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  for  forwarding  to  our  prisoners 
o(  war  and  civilian  Internees  in  the  Far  East 
necessary  supplies  of  food,  medicine,  cloth- 
ing, and  comforts  such  as  are  regularly  sent 
to  American  citizens  tn  corresponding  cir- 
cumstances In  other  enemy-held  areas.  A 
neutral  vessel  to  carry  such  supplies  to  Japan 
was  obtained  and  chartered  In  the  summer  of 
IMS.  The  Japanese  Government,  however, 
reftised  to  give  it  safe  conduct  for  the  voyage 
of  the  vessel  to  the  Par  East.  In  response 
to  repeated  representations  the  Japanese 
Government  Indicated  that  it  was  vinwilllng 
for  strategic  reasons  to  grant  any  non-Japa- 
nese vaaeel  safe  conduct  to  move  In  Japanese 
waters  and  that  It  had  no  Intention  of  send- 
ing one  of  Its  own  vessels  to  any  neutral  area 
in  order  to  pick  up  relief  supplies  for  United 
States  and  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  civil- 
ians as  was  suggwted  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Upon  the  recepit  of  this  Japa- 
ne!:e  reply  the  United  States  Oovernment 
pointed  out  its  expectation  that  the  Japanese 
would  modify  their  position  as  soon  as  stra- 
tegic reasons  would  permit,  and  suggested  for 
the  interim  the  Immediate  appointment  of 
International  Red  Cross  delegates  to  Japa- 
nese-occupied territory  who  might  receive 
and  diitrltute  tunda  In  behalf  of  American 


nationals.  This  suggestion  was  eventually 
accepted  by  the  Japanese  onl]  for  Hong  Kong 
and  certain  areas  in  occuplel  China.  They 
have  not  accepted  it  so  far  fo  ■  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Ualaya,  and  the  Net  lerlands  Indies. 
Efforts  to  Induce  the  Japan*  se  Government 
to  abandon  Its  position  aga  nst  the  use  of 
neutral  ships  to  carry  relief  Supplies  Into  Its 
waters  were  continued  and 
approach  were  fully  canvasacll,  Including  the 
possibility  of  sending  relief  sti  ?plles  in  transit 
thiough  Soviet  territory.  >ne  suggestion 
propoasd  the  sending  of  su  ipllee  by  air  to 
some  point  where  the  Japi  nese  might  lift 
them,  with  particular  referi  oce  to  medical 
■uplles  which  might  be  scare »  in  Japan.  No 
reply  to  this  particular  pr<posal  was  ever 
received.  Another  proposal  waa  that  the 
American  Red  Croaa  would  )rovide  a  cargo 
ship  to  go  to  aome  point  In  t  is  Pacific  where 
a  Japanese  crew  might  take  It  over  In  order 
to  conduct  It  to  the  ports  w  lere  relief  cargo 
should  be  discharged.  This  )roposal  was  re- 
jected by  the  Japanese.  1  umeroua  other 
proposals  were  considered  ut  were  either 
sbandoned  because  of  obstac  m  interposed  by 
other  enemy  governments  o '  were  found  to 
be  otherwise  Impoaaible  of  so  ompllsbment. 

Id  March  1948  the  Japaniie  Oovernment, 
In  response  to  repeated  representations 
stressing  Its  responsibility  o  cooperate  In 
aolvlng  the  problem,  atatec  that  strategic 
reasons  still  prevented  neut  al  veaaels  from 
plying  the  Pacific  waters  but  that  It  would 
explore  other  means  of  pen  tiltting  the  de- 
livery of  relief  supplies.  In  the  following 
month  tbe  Japanese  Oovemt  tent  stated  that 
It  might  consent  to  receive  suppliet.  over- 
land or  by  sea  from  Soviet  t  frrltory.  There 
have  ensued  since  that  time  1  mg  and  compli- 
cated negotiations  with  tbi  i  Japanese  and 
Soviet  Governments.  Each  detail  of  the 
negotiations  bad  be  dealt  'irlth  through  a 
long  and  complicated  proc  ?dure  Involving 
the  handling  of  communics  tions  at  Tokyo, 
Bern,  Wa.shington,  and  Moex>w  and  In  re- 
verse direction  through  the  same  channels. 
Despite  these  difficulties,  it  has  now  been 
possible  with  the  Soviet  O  )vernment'8  co- 
operation to  create  a  stock-pl  e  of  prisoner-of- 
war  relief  supplies  on  Soviet  t  srrttory.  More- 
over, the  Soviet  Governmen ;  has  given  as- 
surances that  it  will  facilK  ate  the  transit 
through  the  Soviet  Union  of  such  relief  sup- 
plies on  a  continuing  basis  <  trhen  a  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  for  the  o  iward  shipment 
of  these  supplies  Is  reach<  d  between  the 
Japanese  and  American  G  )vernments.  In 
spite  of  the  Department's  rejieated  endeavors 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  niit  thus  far  indi- 
cated the  means  by  which  It  is  prepared  to 
receive  these  supplies.  The  Department  will 
not  relax  its  efforts  to  Indu  :e  the  Japanese 
Government  to  agree  to  an  irrangement  for 
the  movement  of  relief  sup  piles  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  to  Interned  An  erlcan  nationals 
In  Its  ctistody. 

While  the  foregoing  negotl  itlons  have  been 
In  progress  it  has  fortunate  ly  been  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  the  V  ro  exchanges  of 
civilians  with  the  Japanese  ( Jovemment,  one 
In  July  1942  and  the  other  in  October  1943 
to  send  to  our  nationals  In  the  Far  East  an 
Important  quantity  of  rel  lef  supplies  by 
means  of  the  exchange  vest  els. 

Reports  of  the  distributic  n  of  relief  sup- 
plies which  left  tbe  Unite<  States  on  the 
first  exchange  vessel  in  19 12  were  In  due 
course  received  from  the  P  ar  East.  There 
was  placed  on  the  motor  ^  eseel  Gripshotm 
when  It  left  this  country  to  >ffect  the  second 
exchange  of  civilian  nationals  another  large 
cargo  of  assorted  relief  suj  plies,  American 
Red  Cross  standard  food  ]  larcels,  next-of- 
kin  parcels,  and  mall  for  distribution  to 
American  prisoners  of  war  a  ad  American  ci- 
vilians Interned  In  the  Ph  llppine  Islands, 
occupied  China.  Hong    Kong.    Japan,    the 


Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Malaya.  Valued 
at  over  $1,300,000  and  weighing  1,600  short 
tons,  these  supplies  included  140.000  food 
oarcels  of  approximately  13  pounds  each; 
2.800  cases  of  medical  supplies,  including 
surgical  instruments,  dressings;  7,000.000 
vitamin  capsules,  and  so  forth;  950  cases  of 
comfort  articles  for  men  and.  women;  34,- 
000,000  cigarettes;  from  20,000  to  26.000  next- 
of-kin  parcels;  and  ImporUnt  supplies  of 
clothing  for  men  and  women.  This  entire 
cargo  waa  tranaferred  to  the  Japanese  ex- 
change veaael  at  Mormugao  and  dispatched 
eastwsrd.  Information  has  been  received  to 
the  effect  that  this  shipment  has  arrived  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  tn  Japan,  and 
It  is  hoped  confirmation  of  distribution  In 
the  camps  will  be  received. 

In  addition  to  the  shipment  of  relief  aup- 
pUes  on  ths  exchange  vessels,  and  the  other 
measures  above-mentioned,  the  Department 
of  Bute  and  the  American  Red  Cross  are 
continuing  to  give  closs  attention  to  all 
other  phases  of  ths  subject. 

7.  raoviaioN  Of  riMAifaAL  AseieTANct  to 

AMBXICAN  NATIOKAie  TN  THK  FAS  EAST 

Since  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  aa 
amended  prohlblU,  among  other  things.  In- 
dividual remittances  to  enemy  arid  enemy- 
occupied  or  enemy -controlled  territory,  un- 
leaa  licensed,  and  since  the  issusnce  of  such 
licenses  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Oov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  State,  shortly 
after  this  country's  entry  into  the  war,  made 
provision  for  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance from  public  funds  In  the  form  of 
loans  to  Americans  In  such  territories 
through  representatives  of  the  8w1m  Oovern- 
ment representing  American  Interests  there. 
Appended  to  this  memorandum  Is  an  In- 
formation sheet  explaining  how  such  assist- 
ance Is  extended  and  how  funds  so  advanced 
may  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. With  certain  exceptions  In  terri- 
tories occupied  or  controlled  by  Japan,  the 
enemy  governments  have  permitted  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  qualified  American 
nationals  In  the  manner  described.  The 
Japanese  authorities,  however,  have  thus  far 
refused  to  permit  the  Swiss  Government's 
representatives,  in  certain  areas  under  Jap- 
anese control,  to  extend  financial  assistance 
to  American  nationals  in  those  areas  on  the 
same  basis  as  elsewhere.  The  Department, 
therefore,  has  had  to  find  other  means  of 
making  funds  available  ,to  Americans  In  such 
areas. 

At  Hong  Kong,  where  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment has  not  been  permitted  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  act  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ican nationals,  the  International  Red  Cross 
delegate  has  been  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  qualified  American  nationals 
there  from  public  funds  made  available  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Department. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  Department  endeavored  to 
arrange  for  the  extension  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  qualified  American  nationals  there. 
In  June  1943  the  Japanese  Government  per- 
mitted tbe  transfer  of  925,000,  representing  a 
contribution  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  to 
b?  made  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Santo  Tomas  internment  camp  at  Manila, 
and  later  allowed  tbe  transfer  of  a  second 
Red  Cross  contribution  of  $25,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  American  nationals  interned  in  Manila. 

It  was  not  until  July  1943  that  the  Japanese 
Government  Indicated  that  it  would  agree  In 
principle  to  permit  payments  to  American 
nationals  Interned  In  other  ports  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  to  allow  further  pay- 
ments to  the  internees  at  Manila.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Department  in  August  1943  author- 
ized the  Swiss  Government  to  make  remit- 
tances. In  accordance  with  the  need  and  the 
number  of  eligible  Individuals,  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Internment 
camps  In  the  Philippiue  Islands  beginning 
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with  the  month  of  August  or  as  soon  as  feas- 
ible thereafter.  Funds  delivered  to  the  exec- 
utive committee  tuider  this  authorization 
may  be  used  (1)  for  the  purchase  of  available 
supplies  considered  necessary  to  supplement 
the  diet  provided  by  the  Japanese  authorities, 
(3)  to  pay  for  essential  services  obuined  out- 
side of  camp,  (3)  to  provide  each  Internee 
with  a  small  amount  of  money  for  personal 
use,  and  (4)  to  advance  funds,  against  prom- 
laaory  notea  if  possible,  to  indigent  internees 
for  delivery  to  such  members  of  their  families 
as  may  be  at  liberty. 

The  Japanese  Oovernment  has  recently 
eonaented  to  monthly  transfers  of  United 
SUtes  Oovernment  funds  to*  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Santo  Tomas  Internment 
camp  to  be  used  for  ths  relief  of  American 
nationals  at  Santo  Tomas,  Los  Banos. 
Bagulo,  and  Davao  which,  according  to  latest 
available  Information,  are  the  only  civilian 
Internment  camps  now  maintained  by  the 
Japanese  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
transfers  are  now  being  effected  from  such 
funds  on  deposit  with  the  Swiss  Government 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  above. 

The  Department  8  standing  instructions  to 
the  Swiss  representatives  in  charge  of  Amer- 
ican Interests  in  enemy-held  areas  are  that 
funds  provided  by  this  Government  may  be 
made  available  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
as  well  as  to  Interned  American  civilians  for 
necessary  personal  expendlttires  in  accord- 
ance with  their  established  needs  over  and 
above  the  food,  shelter,  and  other  necessl- 
tlee  provided  them  by  the  deuinlng  power. 
Such  assistance  has  already  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  local  International  Red 
Cross  delegates  to  American  prisoners  of  war 
near  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong.  The  De- 
partment of  State  is  pressing  for  the  exten- 
sion to  American  prisoners  of  war  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  of  the  system  of  financial 
assistance  referred  to  above  which  the  Jap- 
anese have  agreed  to  make  available  to 
civilian  Internees. 

S.   INTIRNMENT  STATUS  OV  AMEXICAN  NATIONALS 
IN  ASKAS  UNDEX  JAPANESX  CONTROL 

Article  77  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Conven- 
tion of  1929  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  each  of 
the  belligerent  powers,  as  well  as  the  neutral 
powers  which  have  received  Jselligerents,  shall 
Institute  an  official  information  bureau  for 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  within  their  terri- 
tory. 

"Within  the  shortest  possible  period,  each 
of  the  belligerent  powers  shall  Inform  its  In- 
formation bureau  of  every  capture  of  prison- 
ers effected  by  ite  armies,  giving  It  all  the 
Information  regarding  Identity  which  It  has, 
allowing  it  quickly  to  advise  the  families  con- 
cerned, and  informing  it  of  the  official  ad- 
dresses to  which  families  may  write  to  pris- 
oners. 

"The  Information  bureau  shall  Immediately 
forward  all  this  Information  to  the  inter- 
ested powers,  through  the  intervention,  on 
one  hand,  of  the  protecting  powers  and,  on 
the  other,  of  the  central  agency  provided  for 
in  article  79." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
article  quoted  above,  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Information  Bureau,  Office-  of  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  War  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C,  was  establlslied  as  the  official 
agency  of  this  Government  to  handle  matters 
of  this  kind.  The  Bureau  exchanges  lists  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees  with 
similar  bureaus  in  enemy  countries  and 
transmits  to  the  next  of  kin  and  to  those 
persons  in  this  country  who  have  indicated 
their  interest  such  information  as  it  receives 
with  respect  to  the  Internment  status  of 
Americans  detained  by  the  enemy. 

If  they  have  not  already  done  so,  i)ersona 
who  desire  to  ascertain  the  internment  status 
of  American  nationals  in  areas  under  enemy 
control  may  make  appropriate  inquiries  of 


the  Prisoners  of  War  Information  Bureau  and 
record  theU-  names  and  addresses  with  that 
Bureau. 

t.   TaANSMISSION  OF  MAIL  BETWEEN  THE  UNl'lEU 
STATES  AND  AEEAS  XmSIS  JAPANESE  CONTEOL 

It  is  understood  thst  at  the  present  time 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  sending  mall 
to  the  Far  East  via  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  received  from  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee  at  Geneva,  this 
mail  is  reaching  the  Far  East,  although  It  Is, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  delays  and  uncer- 
tainties of  war  and  once  It  has  reached  the 
Par  Eiist  Its  delivery  to  Americans  Is  depend- 
ent upon  the  cooperation  of  the  Japanese 
authorities.  Mnll  to  and  from  the  Par  Bast 
has  also  been  exchanged  during  each  civilian 
exchange  operation  and  In  the  event  of  fu- 
ture exchange  operations  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  carriage  of  prisoner  of  war  and 
civilian  Internee  mall.  The  United  States 
authorities  are  continuing  actively  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  developing  more  expedi- 
tious channels  of  transmitting  mall  to  the 
Par  East. 

Letters  to  American  nationals  who  have 
been  officially  reported  to  the  Prisoners  of 
War  Information  Bureau  as  under  Japanese 
detention  may  be  sent  through  regular  mall 
channels  but  must  not  exceed  3t  words  In 
length  since  the  Japanese  Government  has 
Indicated  lU  Intention  to  refuse  to  pass  let- 
ters of  greater  length.  There  Is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  such  letters  which  may  be 
sent:  however,  owing  to  censorship  difficul- 
ties in  Japan,  tbe  number  should  be  kept  to 
a  minimum. 

It  Is  ordinarily  not  possible  to  communi- 
cate through  regular  mail  channels  with 
Americans  in  enemy  or  enemy-controlled 
territories  who  are  not  officially  reported  to 
be  prisoners  of  war  or  civilian  Internees  by 
the  detaining  power  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Conven- 
tion of  1929.  Special  arrangements  have 
been  made,  however,  for  the  acceptance  of 
mail  addressed  to  persons  in  the  Far  East  who 
have  been  reported  to  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Information  Bureau  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
civilian  internees  by  persons  who  returned 
from  the  Far  East  on  board  the  exchange 
vessel  Gripsholm.  Letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Americans  so  reported  at  the  place 
of  internment  or  address  of  record  in  the  files 
of  the  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
War  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Communications  to  American  nationals 
who  are  not  known  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  be  interned  by  the  Japanese 
may  be  sent  only  through  Red  Cross  facilities. 
Persons  who  wish  to  send  communications  to 
American  nationals  In  this  category  should 
make  Inquiry  of  the  nearest  chapter  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  for  Informa- 
tion In  this  regard. 

10.  SCNDINO  or  INDIVIDUAL  PARCELS  TO  AMEEI- 
CAN  NATIONALS  INTERNED  BT  THE  JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 

No  means  of  transportation  are  currently 
available  for  the  sending  of  any  supplies  to 
American  nationals  in  Japanese  custody.  In 
the  event  the  Government's  further  efforts 
to  arrange  for  the  shipment  of  such  relief 
supplies  as  those  discussed  in  section  6  of 
this  summary  should  be  successful,  the  De- 
partment would  expect  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment reciprocally  to  accept  and  to  deliver 
next  of  kin  packages  sent  by  tbe  same  means 
of  transportation  for  delivery  to  Interned 
American  nationals,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian. In  Japanese  hands. 

The  Office  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General, 
War  Department,  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Issuance  of  labels  permitting  next  of  kin  to 
send  parcels  to  American  nationals  In  enemy 
custody  whenever  facilities  for  this  purpose 
are  available.  All  persons  desiring  to  be 
provided  with  such  labels.  In  the  event  fa- 
cilities for  ahlpment  of  Individual  packages 


to  the  Far  East  should  become  available, 
are  advised  to  communicate  with  that  Office 
for  Information  in  this  regard. 

11.   PaiSONEES    OP    WAE    CONVENTION    AND    tlO 
CROSS  CONVENTION 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  com- 
plete official  text  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vention or  the  Red  Cross  Convention  may  do 
so  by  writing  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Waghlngton.  D.  C.  snd  enclosing  10 
cents  for  ea'ih  copy  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Convention  and  5  cenu  for  each  copy  of  the 
Red  Cross  Convention.  The  Prisoners  of 
War  Convention  Is  Treaty  Series  No.  840  and 
the  Red  Cross  Convention  la  Treaty  Sertee 
No.  847. 

Department  op  State,  March  12. 1944. 

PROCEStniE  To  Be  Pollowes  in  Bxtinoino 
Financial  AasterANCB  to  American  Na- 
tionals IN  TEaRtTORIES  WHERE  THE  INTER- 
ESTS or  THE  United  States  Are  Repre- 
sented BT  Switzerland 

The  Department  of  State  has  completed 
arrangements  for  financial  assistance  to 
American  nationals  In  territories  where  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  represented 
by  Switaerland.i  llioee  aUe  to  qualify  for 
such  assistance  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Swiss  representatives  monthly  psy- 
ments  corresponding  to  their  established 
needs  and  the  prevailing  cost  of  living  in 
tbe  country  concerned.  All  recipients  will 
be  limited  to  the  monthly  payments  estab- 
lished for  their  place  of  residence,  regardless 
of  their  sbility  or  the  ability  of  others  Inter- 
ested In  their  welfsre  to  repay  amounts 
greater  than  the  sums  advanced.  It  is  real- 
ized that  a  limitation  upon  the  amotmt  that 
American  nationals  may  expend  in  enemy 
territory,  even  from  their  own  resources,  will 
entail  some  hardship.  The  conservation  of 
foreign  exchange,  however,  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  present  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  Is  expected  that  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  will  willingly  share  with 
those  In  the  armed  forces  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  made  In  winning  the  war. 

Based  upon  the  latest  ascertained  cost  ot 
living  in  the  various  countries  concerned,  the 
maximum  monthly  payment  for  the  head  of 
a  household  will  range  from  $60  to  $130.  with 
smaller  allowances  for  additional  members 
of  the  household.  The  monthly  payments 
are  subject  to  revisions  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  changing  living  cost.  In  addition, 
the  Swiss  representatives  are  authorized  to 
make  special  advances  for  such  extraordinary 
expenditures  as  may  be  essential  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  American  nationals  for 
medical,  surgical,  or  dental  care,  for  hospital- 
ization, for  reasonable  legal  defense  against 
political  or  criminal  charges,  or  for  a  decent 
though  modest  burial  where  such  is  not  pro- 
vided by  friends  or  relatives  locally  nor  by 
the  local  authorities. 

Wherever  prisoners  of  war  and  Interned 
civilians  are  supported  by  the  detaining 
power,  it  is  expected  that  payments  made  to 
them  will  generally  not  exceed  a  small  sum 
sufficient  to  provide  spending  money  for  mis- 
cellaneous personal  needs  not  supplied  by 
the  detaining  power.  However,  no  pajrments 
will  be  made  to  officers  or  to  persons  of 
equivalent  status  held  as  prisoners  of  war, 
who  receive  pay  under  the  convention  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  July  27,  1929. 

Swiss  representatives  charged  with  the 
representation  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  explain  to  tbe  recipients  that  tucta. 
financial  assistance  should  not  be  considered 
as  public  boiuity  but  as  loans  from  public 


'  Switzerland  represents  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 
in  territories  occupied  by  these  countnesn 
and  in  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Rumania. 


if 
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fttBfds  to  American  nationals  finding  them- 
fdVM  In  an  abnormal  position  by  reason  of 
war.  It  la  accordingly  expected  that  all 
■urns  advanced  will  be  repaid  eltber  by  the 
recipients  themaelTes  or  by  relatives,  friends, 
business  aaaoclates.  employers,  or  legal  repre- 
aeutattvea  In  the  United  States. 

Receipts  embodying  promises  to  repay 
without  interest  the  sums  advanced  will  be 
taken  for  all  payments.  Private  deposits  to 
reunburse  the  Government  for  sums  ad- 
vanced shall  be  made  with  the  Department  of 
State.  Persons  wishing  to  make  such  depos- 
its should  Indicate  the  names  of  the  beneflci- 
arlaa  and  should  remit  by  postal  money 
<»tlen  or  certified  checks  payable  to  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  th«  United  States. 

DspAaTMKirr  or  State, 

Washington,  March  12.  1944. 


Memorul  Daj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lawrence  Evening 
Tribune.  Lawrence.  Mass..  on  May  29, 
1944: 

ICEMOaiAL   DAT 

Memorial  Day,  In  all  Its  great  sentimental 
significance,  will  be  observed  tomorrow 
throughout  the  land,  yes.  throughout  the 
world  because  wherever  there  is  an  American 
following  the  colors  there  will  be  a  Memorial 
Day  observance,  even  though  It  be  only  a 
ailent  prayer. 

Memorial  Dav  has  grown  and  developed 
Into  one  of  America's  greatest  Institutions 
of  democracy.  In  parades  behind  the  colors. 
to  great  amphitheatres  and  to  beautifully 
kept  cemeteries,  along  country  roads,  to 
quaint  old  burying  grounds  and  even  along 
wooded  trails  to  single  graves,  Americans, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak, 
young  and  old.  will  join  the  throng. 

At  those  graves  of  departed  heroes,  men 
and  women  of  fame,  and  those  less  known 
whose  memories  are  kept  alive  by  those  who 
are  staying  on  just  a  little  while  longer,  gar- 
lands of  flowers  wUl  be  placed,  eulogies  will 
be  delivered,  services  will  be  held,  prayers 
will  be  said,  and  memories  revived  with  aix 
Intensity  that  grows  with  each  year.  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  will  march  to 
those  hallowed  places  and  kneel  side  by  side 
at  those  graves.  They  wUl  pray  and  pay  the 
tribute  to  those  whom  they  loved  and  hon- 
ored In  life  as  they  know  others  will  do  at 
their  graves  after  their  call  to  the  Great 
Beyond  hsw  been  sounded. 

Memorial  Day  Is  essentially  a  day  of  memo- 
ries, and  from  those  memories  America 
draws  strength  for  the  hard  task  of  war. 
America  is  not  really  a  remembering  nation, 
coddling  the  past,  but  It  does  have  abiding 
gratliude  for  those  who.  In  national  crises 
of  the  past,  offered  everything  to  their  coun- 
try, not  counting  cost.  That  gratitude  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  of  pajrlng  tribute  to  the 
hero  dead  and,  as  yesirs  passed,  to  all  our 
dead.  That  day  set  aside  for  remembering 
the  hero  dead  became  known  as  Decoration 
Day  and  Memorial  Day.  It  manifests  most 
emphatically  that  America  as  a  nation,  and 
Americans  as  Individuals,  continue  to  har- 
in  their  breasts  love  and  sentiment, 
faith  and  religion,  courage  and  patriotism. 


tlelr 


anl 


and  that  human  element 
erance  and  understanding 

This  year  those  who  assures 
bility  for  the  military  part 
will  see  to  it  that  those  who 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  silent 
not  forgotten.    There  will  b< 
fresh  markers  on  the  graves 
der  age  who  have  already 
of  men  who  have  paid  the 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of 
heroes  and  casualties  of  World 

As  morning  dawns  tomorrow 
activity  In  many  homes 
quarters    of   all    veteran 
paring  for  the  sacred  tasks  o 
ory  that  lie  ahead.    Music 
will  be  the  chant  of  prayefs 
sorrow  and  of  pride  will  be 
pays  tribute  to  her  honored 

As  dusk  comes,  taps  will 
the  line  between  the  llvinf 
will  once  more  be  drawn,  th 
munlon  will  have  passed, 
return  to  their  homes  to  pr 
earned  rest  with  prayers  for 
and  happiness  that  God  is 
their  beloved  dead. 


th  it  nurtures  tol- 


an  1 


Wlut  American  Denocrac 


the  responsl- 
of  the  program 
kre  the  latest  to 
heroic  dead  su'e 
fresh  flags  and 
Df  those  of  ten- 
Joined  the  ranks 
sjpreme  sacrifice 
r  country,  the 
War  No.  2. 
there  will  be 
at  the  head- 
or^nizations  pre- 
love  and  mem- 
be  heard,  as 
and  tears  of 
hed  as  America 
qead. 

I  sounded,  and 

and   the  dead 

hours  of  com- 

the  living  will 

^ede  their  well- 

the  eternal  rest 

afked  to  grant  to 


V  ill 


Meaas  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  A  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker^  under  leave  to  (xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  iqclude  the  fol- 
lowing article: 


WHAT  AMKEICAN  DEMOCRACT 


MEAKS  TO  MB 


(Written  by  a  16-year-olc  school  girl. 
Nlles,  Mich.) 

There  is  not  a  day  In  my  life  In  which  I 
have  not  enjoyed  some  bemflt  of  our  Con- 
stitution. American  democ  racy  influences 
my  thought,  my  actions,  m  r  plans  for  the 
future,  and  even  my  daydref  ms. 

I  have  the  right  to  think  for  myself  with 
tmhampered  access  to  the  ti  uth.  No  Hitler 
can  tell  me  that  I  must  thli  k  that  Jews  are 
devoid  of  all  virtue  and  abil  Ity  at  the  same 
time  stopping  me  from  hearl  ag  Mendelssohn 
music  or  reading  Heine  or  Thomas  Mann 
so  that  I  will  not  doubt  b  is  word.  I  can 
read  both  Meln  Kampf  and  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  then  Browd  t.  I  may  read 
and  hear  all  viewpoints  dl  icussed  for  my 
country  believes  that  no  g  oup  of  men  is 
superhiunan  enough  to  bav  s  the  ability  to 
tell  other  men  what  the  un]  prejudiced  truth 
or  correct  way  of  thinking  Is 

I  am  at  liberty  to  act  on 
tlons  and  spread  them.     I 
write    about    anything.     I 
church  I  wish  to — or  none  it  all. 

No  labor  conscription  can  l  orce  me  to  work 
unwillingly  In  times  of  peac(  .  All  my  adult 
life  I  am  free  to  do  what  I  i  rish.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  Interfere  is  long  as  I  do 
not  hurt  my  fellow  citizens  i  or  act  seriously 
against  the  good  of  the  who  e. 

Under  American  democrac  '  I  can  plan  and 
look  forward  to  the  future 
I  know  that  those  I  love  will 
because   the   Constitution 
Rights  protect  each  citizen  aialnst  any  bully- 
ing majority.     My  friends  ar  d  relations  can 
not  be  Imprisoned  unless  an 
Judges  them  guilty  of  a  crlmi  i  defined  by  law. 
Through  my  vote  I  can  Influi  mce  the  policies 


nay  own  con  vie - 

may  speak  and 

1  nay    go    to    any 


with  assurance. 

>e  Justly  treated 

and    the   Bill    of 


of  the  Government  under  which  I  live.  1 
know  what  I  have  rightfully  earned  will  not 
be  arbitrarily  taken  away.  The  Government 
can  never  take  away  without  Just  recom- 
pense that  little  shack  in  the  woods  which  I 
hope  to  have  someday. 

My  future  depends  upon  my  own  efforts. 
If  I  work  hard  and  intelligently,  I  can  rise. 
America  gives  help  In  the  upward  struggle  by 
furnishing  a  free  education.  One  born  In  a 
farmer's  or  a  laborer's  family  does  not  have 
to  stay  a  farmer  or  a  laborer.  Anyone  is  free 
to  change  his  own  position  through  hard 
work  and  ingenuity.  More  wonderful  still, 
the  average  citizen  respects  and  admires  the 
self-made  man. 

I  owe  to  our  Constitution  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  thought;  the  right  to  struggle 
and  hope  for  what  I  desire;  and  security  of 
future  justice.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  I  be- 
lieve that  our  Constitution  and  the  Ameri- 
can democracy  which  it  sustains  are  the  most 
important  forces  In  my  life  and  that  I  love 
them  accordingly? 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1, 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  break  the  New  Deal  has  had  was 
when  the  Senate  voted  to  postpone  the 
Kimmel-Short  trial  to  December  7. 

Increased  money  by  millions  is  asked 
for  O.  P.  A.  to  step  up  its  enforcement 
program  and  to  simplify  price  controls 
What  a  paradox. 

Sewell  Avery  will  be  compelled  to  walk 
into  the  hearings  here  June  6.  He  will 
have  no  such  service  as  the  Army  af- 
forded him  in  Chicago. 

A  recent  broadcast  of  an  historic  play, 
O.  K.'d  by  F.  C.  C,  treated  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  as  a  civil  war — not  a  war  for 
independence  from  a  foreign  country. 

Winchell  criticized  Churchill  severely 
Sunday  night,  Eleanor  slightly  on  Mon- 
day, and  Franklin  on  Tuesday.  What 
have  I  told  you  about  that  week-end 
liaison? 

The  big  impetus  communism  has  re- 
ceived in  this  country  in  recent  years 
comes,  sorry  to  say,  from  the  joint  oc- 
cupants of  the  White  House,  our  own 
White  House.  -; 

The  present  leaders  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  the  New  Republic  editors,  the 
C.  I.  O.  chieftains,  and  the  New  Deal 
"Yes"  men  are  all  drinking  now  from  the 
same  gourd. 

Half  of  the  people  who  attended  Deco- 
ration Day  in  Arlington  were  those  who 
took  part,  and  it  was  a  perfect  day.  Do 
we  care  less  or  is  it  just  another  ceme- 
tery now? 

Flag  Day  will  soon  be  here,  but  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  will  not  be  so  conspic- 
uous as  in  days  gone  by.  The  Fourth 
of  July  is  receiving  dwindling  attention 
in  recent  years. 

Constitution  Day  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned last  year.  However,  the  old 
Thanksgiving  Day  has  come  back. 
Christmas  is  still  Christmas,  and  Easter 
is  hallowed  yet. 
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America  Speaks  to  the  Common  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0°'W00DRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  Truslow  Adams. 

AMEBIC  A   SPEARS  TO  THE  COMMON   MAN 

"This  long  almost  empty  land."  we  might 
Imagine  her  as  saying,  "is  for  you,  the  poor 
and  the  oppressed,  the  weary  and  the  heavy 
laden.  It  is  not  for  those  who  would  live 
softly  and  easily  or  from  the  toil  of  others. 
America  Is  not  a  pampering  land.  You  must 
have  fortitude,  high  courage,  and  willingness 
to  work.  You  and  your  families  may  have 
to  suffer  and  take  great  risks,  even  to  your 
lives.  You  may  have  to  forego  much  that 
has  made  life  seem  normal  and  safe  and 
pleasant  In  the  homelands  from  which  you 
and  others  may  come,  but  In  exchange  you 
will  find  a  new  life,  a  life  of  freedom  to  be 
yourselves,  to  make  the  most  of  yourselves 
that  you  can.  to  win  perhaps  great  prizes, 
and.  above  all.  to  take  your  place  as  free 
men  and  women  In  the  building  of  a  better 
life  for  all  than  has  yet  been  dreamed  of  in 
the  war-torn  and  shackle-bearing  nations  of 
the  past.  I  welcome  you  with  open  arms  to 
my  wide  expanse.  3.000.000  square  miles  of 
woods  and  mountains,  of  fields  and  prairies 
and  plains,  of  riches  unthinkable.  Take  me 
and  use  me  for  yourselves  and  all  humanity. 
Yours  is  the  opportunity  of  all  the  ages. 
Use  It  well  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  may  dawn  for  man.  Misuse  It,  and 
•  man's  last  hope  may  break.  Por  you — and 
you — and  you — the  chance  has  come." 

At  first  the  prospect  held  little  cheer. 
Moreover,  the  blueprint  planning  for  the 
colony  by  the  theorists  at  home  had  included 
the  Idea  of  communism,  which  has  never 
worked  In  a  civilized  community  but  which 
crops  up  every  now  and  then  to  allure  certain 
types  of  minds  which  ignore  the  realities  of 
human  nature.  The  colonists  were  to  work 
not  for  themselves  as  Individuals  but  for  a 
common  store  into  which  the  results  of  their 
labor  were  to  be  placed  and  from  which  they 
would  draw  for  their  necessities.  The  experi- 
ment went  on  disastrously  for  some  years. 
Without  the  incentive  of  personal  gain  for 
personal  thought  and  work,  ambition  disap- 
peared and  the  morale  of  the  community  fell 
to  almost  zero.  Anything  more  different 
from  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  en- 
listing the  energy  of  every  man  in  the  state 
by  allowing  the  able  and  adventuroiu  to  reap 
the  full  rewards  of  their  energy  and  daring 
could  not  be  conceived. 

When  under  the  rule  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
as  governor  a  new  course  was  taken,  and  each 
man  was  allotted  three  acres  of  his  own  and. 
as  John  Rolfe  wrote,  they  could  sit  under 
their  own  "fig  tree  In  safety,  gathering  and 
reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labors  with  much 
Joy  and  comfort,"  the  effect  was  Instantane- 
ous. Capt.  John  Smith  commented  that 
••when  our  people  were  fed  out  of  the  common 
store,  and  laboured  Jointly  together,  glad  was 
he  (sic)  could  slip  from  his  labour,  or  slum- 
ber over  his  taske.  he  cared  not  how.  nay  the 
most  honest  among  them  would  hardly  take 
so  much  true  palnes  In  a  weeke.  as  now  for 
themselves  they  wUl  doe  in  a  day:  neither 
cared  they  for  the  Increase,  presuming  that 
howsoever  the  harvest  prospered  the  genera  11 
store  must  malntalne  them,  so  that  wee 
reaped  not  so  much  come  from  the  labours 
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of  thlrtle  as  now  three  or  fo\ir  do  provide  for 
themselves." 

A  man  could  at  last  work  for  himself  and 
his  own.  The  free  winds  of  America  were 
blowing. 


Responsibilitjr  and  Cooperation  in 
Goyemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 
Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  most  interesting  and  engaging 
article  written  by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Arm- 
strong, of  Memphis,  Tenn..  former  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
Mr.  Armstrong  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  students  of  government  and 
this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  under  the  title  "The  Kefauver 
Resolution,"  will  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  everyone  interested 
in  improving  the  relationship  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
our  Government: 

The  separation  of  governmental  powers  In 
our  Constitution  was  in  part  due  to  what 
has  been  called  "the  brilliant  misconception 
of  Montesquieu."  The  Frenchman  thought 
that  he  perceived  this  separation  in  the 
British  Government  of  his  day  and,  although 
he  realized  that  It  was  Incomplete,  he  ap- 
parently expected  Its  fvu-ther  development. 
Precisely  the  opposite  happened  at  least  as 
to  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 
The  king  has  t>ecome  a  symbol,  the  execu- 
tive is  the  instrument  of  the  legislature  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  cabinet  mem- 
bers merely  agents  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Confronted  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
House,  tho  Cabinet  has  no  alternative  save 
dissolution  or  resignation. 

Even  under  our  system  the  separation  was 
from  the  beginning  incomplete.  The  Senate 
participates  in  the  executive  process  by  con- 
firming appointments  by  the  President,  rati- 
fying or  rejecting  treaties,  and  Congress  must 
implement  many  executive  powers. 

The  President  is  performing  a  legislative 
function  when  he  proposes  action  by  Con- 
gress and  when  he  signs  or  vetoes  bills. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CXBCXrnVZ   LEGISLATION 

In  recent  years  the  separation  has  become 
even  less  marked.  Congress  has  passed  many 
acts  which  are  but  the  framework  of  a  com- 
plete legislative  scheme.  These  acts  author- 
ize the  executive  or  his  agencies  to  complete 
the  scheme,  and  thus  in  effect  to  legislate. 
This  delegation  of  legislative  power  has  to 
a  large  extent  been  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  so  that  not  Infrequently  the 
final  form  of  a  law  depends  upon  executive 
legislation. 

The  most  noteworthy  change,  however,  has 
been  the  fact  that  strong  executives  have  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  their  parties.  They 
are  not  content  to  leave  to  Congress  the 
Initiation  of  legislation  and  to  consider 
themselves  as  having  the  single  function  of 
executing  the  laws.  They  formulate  a  leg- 
islative program  and  personally  and  throvigh 
party   leaders  in   the   two  Houses   urge  iU 


adoption.  No  one  Is  left  in  doubt  as  to  what 
pending  bills  are  administration  measures. 

The  great  advanUge  of  this  development 
Is  that  It  not  only  provides  leadership,  but 
centralizes  responsibility  in  one  who  is  ac- 
countable to  the  nation  as  a  whole  ..nd  not 
merely  to  a  single  constituency. 

However,  if  the  work  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  Is  to  mesh,  a  primary  eiaenilal  Is 
that  each  be  fully  Informed  as  to  the  work 
of  the  other  and  that  the  people  be  cognisant 
of  the  functioning  of  both. 

SOUECES  or  INTORMATION 

Available  to  the  executive  department  and 
to  the  people  is  adequate  Information  as  to 
the  work  of  the  Congress.  Both  iU  sessions 
and  committee  hearings  are  public.  They 
are  reported  fully  enough  at  least  to  put  all 
Interested  on  notice  as  to  what  is  being  con- 
sidered and  additional  Information  is  always 
accessible. 

It  Is.  however,  extremely  difficult  for  either 
an  ordinary  citizen  or  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  be  adequately  informed  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Executive  branch.  This  branch  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  but  of  multiple  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  Information  are: 
the  messages  of  the  President,  the  reports  to 
Congress  of  Cabinet  members  and  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  appearances  before  com- 
mittees, press  releases,  and  conferences  and 
interviews  between  Members  of  Congress  and 
department  and  agency  heads. 

INADEQUACT  OT  FMaSHT  METHODS  OF  COMMtTNI- 
CATION  BETWBDC  OOItOanS  AND  THE  EXBCU- 
TTVE   BRANCH 

No  one  of  these  and  the  sum  total  of  all 
do  not  furnish  adequate  Information  either 
to  the  Congress  or  the  public.    Obviously  the 
messages  of  the  President  do  not  and  cannot 
deal  with  the  mlnutae  of  the  conduct  of  the 
departments  and  agencies.     It  Is  Impossible 
even  for  a  Congressman,  pressed  for  time,  to 
read    all    the    reports,    and    frequently    sig- 
nificant facts  are  either  not  dealt  with  or  are 
burled  under  a  mass  of  irrelevancies.    Ap- 
pearances before  committees  are  often  un- 
satisfactory.   Ordinarily  a  committee  is  con- 
cerned with  only  a  single  phase  of  concrete 
legislation.    Its  proceedings  may  not  be  pub- 
licized nor  come  to  the  attention  of  other 
Meml>ers  of  Congress.    No  one  of  Its  Members 
may  be  qualified  to  elicit  Information  which 
would  be  valuable  to  Congress  as  a  whole. 
Different  committees  may  be  Interested  In  a 
single  department  and  separate  appearances 
before  them  mean  an   Increasing   waste  of 
time  of  the  witness  or  witnesses.     Press  re- 
leases are  mere  ex  parte  statements,  usually 
of  little  value.    Press  conferences  are  but  lit- 
tle better.    The  reporter  has  no  definite  pub- 
lic responsibility  and  has  primarily  In  mind 
the  news  value  of  the  Information  he  seeks. 
Frequently  he  does  not  have  the  experience 
and  information  necessary  for  the  formula- 
tion of  pertinent  questions.    In  dealing  with 
him  the  executive  officer  is  not  dealing  with  a 
responsible  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  is  free  to  give  or  withhold  Informa- 
tion.   The  content  of  conferences  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  department  and 
agency  heads  Is  not  only  not  known  to  the 
public  but  sometimes  their  occurrence  raises 
the  suspicion  that  some  sinister  deal  Ik  being 
worked  out. 

Many  statesmen  and  publicists  have  recog- 
nized the  Inadequacy  of  the  present  meth- 
ods of  communication  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  as  a  defect  in  our 
governmental  structure  and  have  suggested 
changes.  Among  them  are  William  Howard 
Taft.  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  Ellhu  Boot.  John 
W.  Davis,  James  A.  Garfield,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Justice  Story,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard. 
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TiM  most  recent  as  well  «a  the  most  con- 
structive proposal  has  been  made  by  Repre- 
sentative ZtoTBB  KxTAtTVCK,  Of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
KETAUvn  has  offered  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  which  would  amend 
the  rules  of  that  body  by  providing  that 
there  shall  be  at  least  once  every  3  weeks, 
and  not  of  tener  than  once  a  week,  a  question 

period  during  which  heads  of  Independent 

departments  and  agencies  shall  be  requested 
to  answer  orally,  written  and  oral  questions 
propounded  by  Members  of  the  House.  At- 
tendance by  the  executive  officials  will  be 
ToIunUry.  Written  Interrogatories  will  be 
submitted  in  advance,  but  may  be  supple- 
mented by  oral  questions,  one-half  of  the 
"question  period"  being  reserved  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  KxTAirvn's  resolution  has  been  en- 
thusiastically received  by  the  press  and  Is 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House.  Its  merits  are  obvious.  Indeed, 
the  resolution  Is  entirely  In  line  with  what 
shoiild  have  been  the  logical  development  of 
our  form  of  government.  The  founding 
fathers  envisaged  some  such  consultation 
between  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment. President  Woodrow  Wilson's 
personal  appearance  before  Congress  was  not 
an  innovation,  but  the  return  to  a  practice 
that  had  been  inaugurated  by  Washington 
and  discontinued  by  Jefferson.  The  statute 
organising  the  Treasury  Department,  passed 
in  1788,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  reports  and  give  Information  to  either 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  person  or  in 
writing — as  he  might  be  required.  During 
the  first  Congress  there  are  about  14  recorded 
instances  where  a  Cabinet  member  appeared 
before  the  Senate,  and  8  of  appearances  be- 
fore the  Hoiise  of  Representatives. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States 
was  in  some  respects,  when  dealing  with  sub- 
jects which  were  neither  divisive  or  contro- 
versial, an  admirable  document.  The  men 
who  drafted  it  had  one  advanuge  over  the 
members  of  the  original  constitutional  con- 
vention. Prom  personal  experience  and  their 
reading  of  history  tbey  knew  how  the  Con- 
stitution worked  in  actual  practice  and  thus 
iMrned  how  it  was  stisceptible  of  improvc- 
aMDt.  Profiting  by.  this  experience,  they 
wrote  Into  the  new  constitution  this  provi- 
sion: "Conpeee  may,  by  law,  grant  to  the 
principal  offlcer  In  each  of  the  executive  de- 
pertme&u  a  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either 
house,  with  the  privilege  of  discussing  any 
measures  appertaining  to  his  department." 
Altliough  this  plan  was  actually  practiced 
tmder  the  provisional  government  of  1861. 
becaxue  of  the  exigencies  of  war.  It  was  never 
fully  carried  out. 

Mr.  Kefauver's  proposal  does  not  go  nearly 
so  far  as  the  practice  contemplated  by  the 
Confederate  constitution  which  would  have 
permitted  a  Cabinet  member  to  appear  at  his 
pleasure  and  participate  in  any  debate  that 
concerned  his  department.  The  resolution 
requires  an  invitation  from  the  House  which 
may  be  accepted  or  declined.  If  accepted  It 
Is  followed  by  a  brief  period  of  questioning  not 
by  a  debate  participated  in  by  the  executive. 
It  is  much  further  removed  from  the  British 
Parliamentary  system  under  which  each 
Cabinet  member  is  a  member  of  Parliament 
not  only  with  full  privileges  of  debate  and 
vote,  but  with  the  responsibility  of  defend- 
ing his  department  at  all  times  on  the  floor. 
Under  our  Constitution,  It  is  not  pcaslble, 
even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  put  into  effect 
the  British  system.  The  President  is  not 
accountable  to  Congress  as  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  people.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  fails  to  sustain  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  any  single  major  measure,  he  must 
either  resign  or  submit  his  case  to  the  people 
in.  a  general  election.  Had  the  House  of 
Commons  difleted  with  Mr.  ChiirchlU  on  a  I 
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have  appeared  before  one  congressional 
committee  at  one  time  and  the  representa- 
tives of  other  agencies  before  different  com- 
mittees at  different  times.  The  only  unity 
has  been  the  persistent  and  insistent  desire 
of  each  agency  to  obtain  a  maximum  of  power 
and  a  minimum  of  supervision.  With  this  in 
view  they  have  urged  that  they  be  given 
blank  checks — that  the  legislation  creating 
them  be  in  the  broadest  and  most  general 
terms  and  that  they  have  delegated  to  them 
by  Congress  the  power  later  to  write  the  act 
by  filling  in  the  blanks.  They  have  advocated 
the  imimpeded  selection  by  themselves  of  all 
employees.  They  have  resisted  adequate  re- 
view of  their  conduct  by  the  courts  and 
whenever  possible  have  insisted  that  the  ac- 
tion be  subjected  to  no  review  whatsoever 

They  have  usually  obtained  what  the  pmr- 
tlcular  committee  was  at  the  time  willing 
to  grant.  These  bills  have  been  voted  upon 
at  separate  times  and  Congress,  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  report  of  its  committees, 
has  enacted  them  without  relation  to  and 
frequently  without  knowledge  of  prior  leg- 
islation. There  is  such  a  wilderness  of  this 
legislation  that  the  most  competent  lawyer 
in  general  practice  is  unable  to  keep  abreast 
of  it  and  small  law  firms  in  medium-sized 
cities  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  their  staffs 
a  specialist  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
these  subjects. 

The  proper  regtilation  of  these  agencies  will 
be  one  of  the  major  post-war  domestic  prob- 
lems which  will  '•onfront  the  Nation.  If  it 
is  to  be  solved  the  factual  background  mxist 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Congress  and  the  situation  visualized  in  its 
entirety.  Pew  if  any  Members  of  Congress 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
the  subject.  All  Members  know  something 
of  the  harassment  caused  by  the  exaction  of 
redundant  and  often  useless  information,  of 
the  overlapping  and  grasp  for  power  by  these 
agencies  and  of  their  fondness  for  promul- 
gating minute,  mtiltitudinous,  and  complex 
regulations.  Few  realize  the  extent  to  which 
tbey  have  managed  really  to  write  the  laws 
under  which  they  function  by  filling  in,  sup- 
plementing, and  sometimes  extending  the 
acts  creating  them.  Nor  do  many  under- 
stand how  almost  completely  the  courts 
have  been  ousted  of  jurisdiction  to  review 
their  findings,  with  the  result  that  tbey  can- 
not be  checked  when  tbey  act  as  investigator, 
prosecutor,  and  judge. 

Mr.  KEVAirvn,  wtio  is  now  serving  his 
third  term,  is  one  of  the  most  competent 
and  diligent  Memt^ers  of  the  House.  Tet 
he  has  stated  that  his  realization  that  he 
is  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  org.uxlza- 
tlon  and  operation  of  these  bureaus  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  offered  his  resolution. 

If  Congress,  which  created  them,  lacks  in- 
formation as  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  these  agencies,  how  much  greater  is 
the  need  of  the  public?  True,  almost  every- 
one knows  something  of  the  practical  work- 
ing of  a  few  bureaus  for  there  are  not  many 
citizens  so  fortunate  as  to  have  their  lives 
regulated  by  only  one.  But  the  people  should 
have  exhibited  to  them  the  picture  as  a 
whole,  for  upon  them  as  upon  all  other 
problems  in  this  country  final  judgment 
will  be  pronounced  by  public  opinion. 

If  the  Hotise  adopts  the  proposed  rule  and 
uses  it  to  deal  with  this  subject,  the  public 
will  then  too  be  informed.  This  is  true  be- 
cause one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  Mr.  Kx- 
TAxjvoLB  resolution — one  not  yet  sufficiently 
stressed — is  its  value  in  acquainting  the  peo- 
ple with  the  work  of  Congress. 

Under  the  present  practice  the  messages  of 
the  President  constitute  the  public's  only 
authentic  source  cf  Information  as  to  com- 
munications Ijetween  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  people 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  volumi- 
nous reports  made  to  Congress  or  even  with 
the  committee  hearings.  Such  private  con- 
ferences between  department  heads  and 
Members  of  Congress  as  are  publicized  are 
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reported  in  such  a  fragmentary  and  unco- 
ordinated way  as  not  only  to  be  of  no  prac- 
tical value,  but  frequently  so  as  to  arouse  ap- 
prehension as  to  the  methods  being  used.  If 
the  consultations  between  the  heads  of  the 
departments  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  dramatized,  as  they  would  be  under  the 
new  rule,  the  attention  of  the  entire  country 
would  be  focused  upon  them.  That  this  is 
true  is  demonstrated  by  the  extent  to  which 
even  in  this  country  the  Question  Hour  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  is  reported 
and  the  interest  which  it  attracts. 

The  result  of  enlisting  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  business  of  Congress  would 
be  an  alert  and  Informed  public  opinion  such 
as  is  now  impossible. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  the 
proposed  rule  in  dealing  with  the  bureaus 
has  i>een  largely  illustrative.  There  are  many 
other  phases  of  the  business  of  the  House  to 
which  it  would  be  equally  applicable.  But 
if  this  were  not  true  and  if  the  only  function 
it  could  perform  would  be  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  eradication  of  some  of  the  evils 
of  a  swollen  bureaucracy,  this  alone  would 
abundantly  justify  the  adoption  of  the  Ke- 
fauver resolution. 


The  Army  En^neers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELECATX   nOV    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  no 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
wishes  to  det-act  from  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Seabees — a  service  that  can- 
not be  too  liighly  praised — it  is  well  to 
remember  that  other  branches  of  our 
services  are  equally  devoted  and  effl- 
clent.  And.  therefore,  since  I  have  some 
personal  knowledge  of  operations  in 
Alaska,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  offer  for 
the  Recobd  the  attached  copy  of  letter 
written  by  Robert  Sherrod,  of  Washing- 
ton. D,  C,  and  printed  in  the  American 
Mercury.  I  believe  that  every  statement 
concerning  the  engineers  embraced  in 
Mr.  Sherrod's  letter  is  amply  justified: 

Sot:  This  is  not  to  detract  from  the  Sea- 
bee — heaven  forbid!— for  he  is  a  marvelous 
fellow  who  can  do  almost  anything  with  the 
tools  of  the  construction  trades.  But  my 
friend  William  Bradford  Huie's  article  In  the 
January  1944  American  Mercury  prompts  me 
to  say  a  few  words  for  a  poor  fellow  who 
apparently  has  no  advocate — the  muddy, 
sweaty  Army  engineer. 

All  those  things  Mr  Hule  says  about  the 
Seabees  are  true.  but.  understandably,  Mr. 
Hule  is  guilty  of  a  few  errors  of  omission. 
Of  Attn  Mr.  Hule  says:  "On  the  tenth  day 
after  we  got  there,  we  had  movies  in  a  pre- 
fabricated mess  hall,  our  cats  had  ripped  off 
6  feet  of  tundra  and  opened  up  a  road  system; 
and  Fortresses  could  land  on  our  steel  mats." 
Mr.  Hule  neglected  to  mention  that,  while 
it  was  the  Seabees  who  built  the  Navy  mess 
hall,  it  was  the  Army  engineers  (who  were 
still  eating  emergency  rations)  who  built  the 
road  ystem  and  the  air  strip.  Mr.  Hule  tells 
about  the  Seabee  who  kUled  a  Jap  sniper. 
O.  K..  but  when  a  thousand  Japs  broke 
through  our  front  lines  on  May  29  and 
headed  for  our  rear  insUllations.  it  was  a 
battalion  of  Army  engineers  who  stopped 
them.  They  killed  several  hundred  Japs,  and 
the  spot  where  they  kiUed  them  has  been 


named  Engineer  Hill.  The  Seabees,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  were  still  back  at  the 
beach  building  the  mess  hall. 

Adak  Ls  another  case  in  point.  Mr.  Hule 
says:  "The  roadbuilders  reached  Adak  9 
months  ago  to  find  a  treeless,  tiwdra-matted 
mountain  top  jutting  out  of  a  thousand 
fathoms  of  icy  water.  •  •  •  "  True,  but 
those  roadbuilders  were  a  battalion  of  Army 
engineers  under  the  command  of  young  Lt. 
Col.  Carlin  Whitesell.  who  got  a  medal  for 
his  ingenuity  in  floating  roads  on  top  of 
tundra — on  Adak  the  tundra  is  so  deep  that 
a  bulldozer  could  scrape  until  1950  without 
reaching  hard  surface. 

Last  summer  when  I  was  in  the  Aleutians 
somebody  sent  a  clipping  of  a  picture  Utled: 
"Adak  Airfield — Before  and  After  the  Seabees 
Got  There."  The  picture  showed  great 
mounds  of  mud  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  Aleutians,  then  it  showed  a  fine,  steel- 
matted  runway.  The  only  Uouble  with  this 
picture  was  that  the  Army  englneeis  built 
the  airfield.  I  chlded  the  Seabee  publicity 
man  about  it — the  engineers  had  no  pub- 
licity man — and  he  said:  "I  didn't  do  it; 
I  swear  some  overzealous  guy  in  Washington 
must  have  released  that  one." 

The  Seabee  is  an  expert  before  he  joins  up. 
The  Army  engineer  is  just  an  average  guy 
named  Joe  who  got  drafted.  But  Joe 
learns,  and  he,  too,  has  accomplished  some 
near  miracles  of  construction,  and  of  fight- 
ing, in  this  war.  I  Just  hate  to  see  him 
neglected. 

robcbt  suerbod. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Facts  About  the  Helicopter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  OUARA 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
confusion  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  cer- 
tain people  In  their  consideration  of  the 
Lea  civil  aviation  bill.  H.  R.  3420,  which 
bill  Is  now  before  the  Rules  Committee 
awaiting  action,  as  to  the  place  which 
the  helicopter  will  fill  In  civil  aviation 
during  the  next  10  years  or  so. 

For  the  Information  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  I  insert  herewith  certain 
extracts  from  an  article  written  by  Col. 
H  P.  Gregory  In  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  Miy  27.  1944.  As  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  said  in  a  boxed  headline: 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fiction  about 
this  air-age  marvel.  Here  are  the  facts  from 
the  Army's  top  helicopter  authority. 

Distorted  stories  and  distorted  testi- 
mony was  presented  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  this  subject.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  Congress  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  following  extracts  from  Col. 
Gregory's  article: 

These  are  the  helicopters  you  thought  were 
In  existence,  but  which  only  now  are  coming 
out  of  the  factory— stUl  new,  stlU  with  many 
bugs  in  them. 

Contrary  to  beliefs,  the  helicopter  will 
never  replace  the  automobile  as  a  common 
conveyance.  •  •  •  No  true  parallels  can 
be  drawn  in  comparing  it  with  the  automo- 
bile •  •  ••  Flying  a  helicopter  is  and 
always  will  be  a  spedalired  art.    •    •     ^ 


A  great  deal  of  schooling  will  be  neeeasary 
to  teach  the  embryo  helicopter  pilot  the  tadi- 
nlque.    •     •     • 

The  helicopter,  In  its  present  state,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  control  than  the  con- 
ventional airplane.  •  •  •  It  must  be 
flown  by  a  specially  trained  pilot,  and  that 
means  schooling  far  more  extensive  than 
merely  teaching  a  man  how  to  drive  a  car  or 
fly  a  light  plane. 

I  was  completely  worn  out  after  the  flight 
from  Washington  to  Dayton.  •  •  •  It  de- 
manded a  perfect  sense  of  equilibrium,  which 
some  people  never  have,  and  perfect  coordi- 
nation. 

Records  show  that  only  qualified  airplane 
pUoU  have  mastered  the  helicopter.  •  •  • 
Landings  in  small  places  •  •  •  require 
precision  flying.  Helicopter  pUots  who  can 
negotiate  these  ins  and  outs  require  preci- 
sion training.  As  of  this  writing,  the  Army 
has  less  U^an  20  qualified  helicopter  pi- 
lots.   •    •    • 

The  element  of  uncontrollabllity  elimi- 
nates the  helicopter  from  the  "U-drlve  it" 
category.  Likewise  it  is  assured  that  the 
skies  will  never  blacken  with  windmill  planes, 
as  some  people  have  visualized,  since  getting 
an  operator's  license  will  be  as  difficult  as 
getting  a  private  pilot's  license.    •     •    • 

Furthermore,  the  helicopter,  by  the  very 
virtue  of  its  whirling  rotors,  creates  a  power- 
ful downdraft  of  air  •  •  '.It  would 
cause  a  small  hurricane  on  the  street  or  roof 
top  when  it  landed. 

This  is  one  undesirable  feature  of  the 
helicopter,  and  it  is  often  forgotten  entirely 
by  the  prognostics  tors,  who  would  have  you 
believe  that  the  helicopter  can  just  land  any- 
where. Actually,  the  downblast  from  the  big 
rotor  or  rotors  is  so  strong  that  you  feel 
that  you  are  bucking  a  40-mile-an-hour  gale 
when  you  stand  near  the  ship  as  it  takes  off. 
The  same  is  true  in  landing.     •     •     • 

Because  of  the  terrific  downdraft,  it  nat- 
urally would  not  be  wise  to  operate  a  heli- 
copter from  a  small  space  littered  with 
objects  that  cotild  kte  blown  about.  •  •  • 
The  helicopter  could  land  •  •  •  provided 
the  ground  is  specially  prepared.     •     •     • 

The  helicopters  in  existence  today  must 
have  many  little  mechanical  difficulties 
smoothed  out  before  they  will  be  practical 
for  general  use. 


Eskimos  as  Fif  hting  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELECATX  FROM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  little 
is  known  about  the  Eskimos  and  the  part 
they  are  taking  in  the  war  that  I  am 
happy  to  present  the  attached  copy  of  an 
article  appearing  in  the  New  Yortt  Times 
of  May  30,  1944. 

The  Eskimos,  as  well  as  other  Alaskan 
natives,  are  100-percent  loyal.  Not  a 
single  instance  has  been  found  of  dis- 
loyalty, sabotage,  or  even  indifference 
among  them,  a  record  that  can  never  be 
surpassed  and  is  seldom  equalled  In  any 
nation  or  among  any  race: 

ESKIMOS  CALLED  TO  WAE — ALASKAN  TtLLAOBIS,  TO 
LAST  MAN.  EESPOND  AT  ONC± 

East  Alton,  III.— The  story  of  how  war 
came  to  an  Alaskan  village  is  told  by  Charles 
E.  Gillham,  former  Government  biologtet,  ex- 
plorer, and  big-game  hunter. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CON(;}RESSIONAL  RECORD 


It  Is  tbe  atOTf  ot  Hooper  Bay.  brine-swept 
little  inlM  on  the  Bering  Sea.  The^Jape  bad 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  were  fanning  out  In 
•11  cllrectlons.  By  amatetir  radio  to  adjoin- 
ing aifclmo  Tillages  went  tbe  word  that  the 
men.  all  men  of  draft  age.  must  register  for 
■errice. 

The  respotue  was  an  amazing  demonstra- 
tion at  loyalty  to  America.  Afoot  and  by 
dog  team,  wading  or  swimming  the  swollen 
rivers,  the  silent,  sloe-eyed  Eskimos  streamed 
Into  Hooper  Bay  for  registration  at  the  school- 
hoiise.    They  said  simply: 

"We  come  help  Uncle  Sam  fight  Japs. 
When  we  start?" 

amham,  now  on  the  game  restoration  staff 
of  Western  Cartridge  Co.,  said  registration  of 
the  Eskimos  was  a  considerable  task.  Hardly 
a  half  dozen  knew  their  ages.  Many  with 
gray  hair — and  an  Zeklmo  rarely  grows  gray 
before  60 — blandly  told  the  draft  board  Inter- 
preter they  were  "about  20  " 

Finally,  two  or  three  to  whom  names  had 
been  given  in  the  mission  school  were  chosen 
u  "fiiges."  By  the  use  of  the  mission  Sskl- 
mo«.  with  older  Eskimos  as  "referees."  ap- 
proximate ages  for  most  were  established. 

Unable  to  cope  with  Eskimo  names.  Alaskan 
traders  had  given  some  of  the  registrants 
English  equivalents  many  years  before.  Sol- 
emnly, they  gave  these  names  In  registering. 


H.  R.  1649 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  KXNNiaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  1. 1944 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou.  I  include  tbe  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  June  1944  edition 
of  the  All  Veterans  News,  in  regard  to 
H.  R.  1649: 

OmClAL  PUBLICATIOW 

To  tbe  EorroB,  Aix  Vxtbans  Nrws: 

The  article  Jobs  For  Veterans  StUl  the 
Problem,  in  the  May  edition  of  AU  Veterans 
News.  Is  one  of  the  most  thought -provok- 
ing Items  ever  published  In  yo\ir  valuable 
paper. 

To  provide  permanent  Jobs  in  private  in- 
dustry and  adequate  medical  care  for  all  our 
•oldlers  after  this  war.  Is  the  primary  duty — 
and  privilege — of  this  grateful  and  Indebted 
Nation.  However,  as  commendable  and  de- 
sirable as  this  responsibility  is,  it  Is  not 
enough  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  American 
principles  for  wbieh  our  soldiers  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much.  It  Is  the  patrloUc  duty  and 
reqxmalblllty  of  us  here  on  the  home  front 
to  find  ways  and  means  whereby  all  able- 
bodies  citizens  can  find  steady  employment 
In  private  industry,  after  the  shooting  stope. 
tf  our  American  system  of  tnt  enterprise 
and  Individual  Initiative  is  to  be  saved  for 
posterity.  Our  American  way  of  life  cannot 
survive  half  free  enterprise  and  half  public- 
work  programs. 

Because  American  genius  has  solved  tbe 
problem  of  production  through  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  power,  science,  and  chemistry,  un- 
employment has  become  a  dangerous  na- 
tional problem.  Zt  la  not  a  local  problem 
•nd.  therefore,  tt  cannot  be  successfully 
•olved  by  solely  local  means. 

The  problem  of  Nation-wide  unemploy- 
ment must  be  attacked  on  a  national  unified 
«oal«  and  with  the  same  patriotic  determlna- 
tkm  aa  that  which  we  manifested  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  IMI.  whan  this  aroused  NaUon  went 
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Now  we  must  construct  another  great  high- 
way in  post-war  America.  An  economic  high- 
way  of  buying  power  over  which  our  msmu« 
factured  goods,  farm  products,  medical  serv- 
ices, etc.,  all  the  necessities  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  can  travel  uninterruptedly  to 
every  home  and  consumer  in  America.  This 
can  only  be  successfully  done  by  the  use 
of  another  scientific  tax  program  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  In  other  words,  a  Federal  in- 
surance program  protecting  every  American 
citizen,  18  years  old  and  over,  from  the  loss 
of  his  or  her  buying  power  when  overtaken 
by  chronic  Illness,  permanent  disability,  old 
age,  or  left  a  widow  with  one  child,  or  more, 
to  support. 

Congressman  Cannon's  Federal  Insiirance 
bill,  H.  R.  1649,  now  pigeonholed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  Congress,  em- 
bodies the  scientific  pay-M-you-go  principles 
that  will  tax  Into  existence  this  vital  civilian 
buying  power.  This  bill  merits  the  immediate 
consideration  and  support  of  every  American 
veteran  and  his  organization.  The  time  for 
tmited  militant  action  is  here.  Cooperation 
with  proponents  of  this  bill  is  urgently  and 
respectftilly  requested  now. 

Chaklbb  F.  Mabtin. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GxoKou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
often  charged  that  Mr.  Ply,  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Communications  Commission,  uses 
the  licensing  power  of  the  Commission 
to  control  the  broadcasting  Industry,  and 
to  influence  the  editorial  policy  of  news- 
papers engaged  in  broadcasting.  It  has 
been  charged  that  he  is  striving  to  bring 
all  media  of  communication  under  the 
same  kind  of  despotic  control  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  he  holds  over  the 
radio  Industry.  It  was  not,  however, 
known  to  me  until  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  is  also  engaged  In  the  endeavor  to 
control  freedom  of  the  press  generally. 
Including  magazines  of  national  circu- 
lation. 

Recently  the  committee  Investigating 
the  P.  C.  C.  made  an  astounding  reve- 
lation. It  developed  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Fly,  through  the  use  of  intimldaUon, 
suppressed  the  publication  of  an  article 
In  the  Reader's  Digest,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  popular  and  jwwerful  maga- 
zines. 

This  article  had  been  carefully  written 
by  Mrs.  Gretta  Palmer,  a  staff  writer  for 
the  Reader's  Digest,  and,  as  she  said,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Wendell  Willkle. 

Knowing  that  this  article  was  being 
written.  Mr.  Ply.  on  December  29,  1943, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Read- 
er's Digest,  which  was  as  follows: 
Fkobul  CoMimricATiONs  Cosncianoir, 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  29, 1943. 
Ur.  DsWrrr  Waixacs. 

Editor.  Reader's  Digest. 

PleasantvtOe.  N.  T. 

D«A«  Ma.  Waxxacs:  I  have  been  more  than 

shocked  recently  to  receive  word  that  one  of 

your  writers,  Mrs.  Qretta  Palmer,  has  been 

assigned  the  task  of  "doing  a  Job"  on  me. 
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She  has  made  it  clear  to  me  and  to  others 
that  the  writing  which  she  is  doing  will  be 
based  upon  information  and  doctmients  col- 
lected by  the  Cox  committee.  This  commit- 
tee has  attained  a  Nation-wide  reputation  as 
being  the  most  notoriously  unfair  of  all  the 
so-called  investigative  committees  that  pur- 
port to  do  constructive  work  on  behalf  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  reluctant  to  believe 
that  by  treating  with  this  one-sided  subject 
matter  you  would  have  the  Reader's  Digest 
brought  down  to  this  lowest  of  levels. 

I  want  to  advise  you  that,  although  this 
disreputable  eCfort  to  "get"  me  has  been  going 
on  for  a  number  of  months,  neither  I  nor  the 
Commission  has  ever  been  permitted  to  put 
a  witness  on  the  stand,  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion of  any  witness,  to  offer  a  single  docu- 
ment in  evidence,  to  correct  the  record  so 
that  the  deleted  portion  of  dociunents  are 
reinstated  to  refute  charges  wrenched  from 
context,  or  to  answer  by  document  unfound- 
ed and  Irresponsible  charges  that  literally 
have  been  forced  into  the  record.  In  sliort, 
no  word  of  ours  has  been  permitted  to  be 
uttered  or  placed  in  the  record;  our  files 
have  been  culled  for  the  dirtiest  masses  that 
innuendo  could  contrive;  countervailing  evi- 
dence studiously  avoided.  Thus  you  hove 
the  most  serious  and  scandalous  of  charges 
•thrown  out  publicly  and  with  the  sole  aim 
to  destroy  without  any  respectable  or  re- 
sponsible evidence  to  back  any  of  them  up 
and  without  the  slightest  opportunity  ex- 
tended to  me  to  disprove  them.  While  the 
title  of  this  committee  Is  the  Select  Commit- 
tee to  Investigate  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  record  is  replete  with 
examples  which  conclusively  prove  that  it  is 
I,  and  I  alone,  that  this  committee  and  its 
counsel  set  out  to  destroy. 

The  procedures  of  the  Cox  organization  and 
of  Its  unscrupulous  counsel  have  been  con- 
demned on  a  wider  scale  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  congressional  committee  within  my 
knowledge.  Despite  all  of  this  the  present 
counsel  (although  not  the  new  chairman)  is 
determined  to  do  a  destructive  Job  upon  me 
by  any  and  all  devices  regardless  of  the  low 
character  these  devices  might  ultimately  as- 
sume. One  of  the  effective  ways  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  to  use  a  respectable  publica- 
tion of  the  widest  circulation  like  the  Reader's 
Digest  to  give  the  charges  repeated  currency 
and  through  countless  repetitions  a  seeming 
validity.  I  understand  that  counsel  for  the 
committee  has  cooperated  most  graciously 
with  your  Mrs.  Palmer.  With  his  ends  clearly 
In  mind,  why  not? 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Palmer  offered  to  talk 
to  me.  However,  you,  she  and  the  Reader's 
Digest  must  bear  In  mind  that  it  Is  quite 
Impossible  for  me  In  the  covirse  of  a  few  hours 
or  even  days  to  lay  out  before  her  the  oral 
testimony,  the  voluminous  documents,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  evidence  which  eventually 
will  be  submitted  by  me  and  the  Commis- 
sion to  utterly  disprove  every  one  of  the 
serious  and  unfair  assertions.  This  proof.  I 
can  assure  you.  will  be  overwhelming.  The 
committee  and  the  committee  counsel  have 
spent  this  past  year  raking  among  dis- 
gruntled and  disappointed  persons  who  have 
had  dealings  either  with  me  or  this  Com- 
mission and  you  must  readily  appreciate  the 
physical  impossibility  of  my  meeting  this  case 
in  any  other  way  than  by  having  my  day  in 
court;  only  the  forum  where  these  charges 
were  Initiated  can  be  the  proper  forum  where 
they  will  be  of  a  certainty  proved  false. 
I  must  hereby  notify  you  that  all  charges 
will  be  met  and  will  be  met  fully  and  con- 
vincingly in  the  course  of  months  when  pre- 
sumably we  shall  be  given  tjie  opportunity 
to  put  our  evidence  into  the  record. 

In  fairness  to  myself  and  in  fairness  to 
you  and  the  Reader's  Digest,  I  am  obliged 
to  warn  you  of  the  complete  falsity  of  these 
charges  and  of  my  confidence  in  afllrmatlvely 
disproving  each  and  every  one  of  them.    It 


cannot  be  sufficient  for  your  purposes  under 
these  circumstances  that  you  -ely  upon  the 
word  of  this  lawyer  or  that  you  rely  upon 
the  rumors  or  hearsay  statements  put  into 
the  record  or  that  you  rely  upon  any  single 
docimient  or  seeming  authority  written  or 
spoken  by  some  disgruntled  individual. 
Wherever  there  is  a  written  or  spoken  word 
seeming  to  give  any  basis  for  the  scandalous 
charges  of  this  lawyer,  they  can  be  traced 
back  either  to  irresponsible  rumor  or  hear- 
say. The  best  the  committee's  counsel  has 
had  to  offer  to  date  has  been  one  super- 
disgruntled  individual  who  for  that  very 
reason  was  an  irresponsible  i>erson  and  wit- 
ness. I  want  to  repeat  that  when  we  get  an 
opportunity  to  put  our  case  In  before  the 
committee,  neither  you  nor  the  Reader's 
Digest  will  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  falsity 
and  the  extreme  scandalous  character  of 
these  numerous  charges  and  statements. 

I  am  indeed  reluctant  to  assume  that  you 
have  known  anything  about  this  project.  I 
am  even  more  reluctant  to  assume  that  you 
would  knowingly  become  a  party  to  any  such 
undertaking.  ^  am  certainly  not  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Reader's  Digest  has  ever, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  set  out  to 
spread  a  series  of  grave  libels  against  any 
person.  I  think,  too,  that  you  will  readily 
appreciate  the  fallacious  legal  foundation 
for  your  promotion  of  such  libels.  Even  the 
record  thus  far,  so  obviously  Incomplete  and 
one-sided  and  publicly  recognized  as  unfair, 
cannot  be  used  as  a  screen  to  hide  behind  by 
anyone  as  a  privilege  in  destroying  me. 

Pending  word  from  you  I  choose  to  a-ssurae 
that  you  and  the  management  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  have  not  known  what  is  afoot.  I 
shall  appreciate  word  from  you  at  yotir  earli- 
est convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  Lawkence  Flt, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  language  of  a 
brave  man?  Just  what  Is  it  that  makes 
Mr.  Ply's  "heart  knock  on  his  ribs"? 
Was  it  the  fear  of  truth  that  "shocked" 
him  into  threatening  the  Reader's!  Digest 
and  abusing  the  committee  of  Congress 
investigating  his  commission?  If  the 
record  that  he  has  made  is  bad,  must  it 
forever  be  suppressed  and  kept  from 
public  notice  in  order  that  Mr.  Ply  be 
not  "shocked"?  What  is  Mr.  Ply  but 
the  hired  servant  of  the  people? 

The  documented  story  that  Mr.  Fly  was 
trying  to  suppress  was  as  follows: 

One  Business  Oxjb  Government  Runs  Now 
(By  Senator  Blank  Blank) 

Wreaths  and  garlands,  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Free  Enterprise  in  recent  months,  sometimes 
carry  a  poignant  sviggestion  that  these  may 
be  funeral  offerings.  In  chamber  of  com- 
merce resolutions  and  In  letters  to  news- 
papers, American  businessmen  express  their 
fear  that  our  traditional  system  of  competi- 
tive business  may  never  rise  from  the  sickbed 
to  which  wartime  Government  controls  have 
brought  it.  Some  businessmen  have  even 
begun  to  question  whether  the  patient  should 
survive.  Would  a  greater  peacetime  super- 
vision of  business  from  Washington  be,  nec- 
essarily, an  evil  thing?  Would  the  "planned 
economy"  of  the  New  Deal,  after  all,  offer  a 
richer  way  of  life  than  the  free  enterprise 
it  would  replace? 

A  convenient  preview  of  business  run  by 
Washington  is  at  hand,  for  our  considera- 
tion, there  is  one  group  of  businessmen, 
radio  broadcasters,  who  have  been  forced, 
since  1927,  to  look  to  Washington  for  con- 
sent to  stay  in  business.  As  a  result  of  the 
acknowledged  need  for  a  Government  agency 
to  allot  wavelengths  among  applicants,  every 
owner  of  a  radio  station  must  win  the  con- 
sent of  the  Federal  Commimlcations  Com- 


mission to  start  his  business.  Once  granted 
a  license  by  the  F.  C.  C.  he  must  return,  at 
least  once  every  3  jrears,  and  prove  his  fitness 
to  have  the  license  renewed.  If  he  displeased 
the  F.  C.  C.  he  may  be  put  on  hU  good 
behavior  with  a  "temporary  license,"  good  for 
from  3  to  6  months.  In  the  2-year  perlcKl 
ending  in  the  spring  of  1943,  457  of  the  900 
sutlous  were,  actually,  reduced  to  a  "temp- 
orary license"   basis. 

Any  transfer  of  control,  expansion  of  serv- 
ices, or  even  replacement  of  materials  for  a 
radio  station  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, headed  by  Chairman  James  Lawrence 
Fly.  This  seven -man  body  derives  its  pow- 
ers from  Congress,  but  its  members  are  per- 
sonal appointees  of  the  President;  on  tbe 
present  Commission  only  one  man — T.  A.  A. 
Craven— had  any  significant  experience  in 
the  radio  field  before  his  appointment.  Mr. 
Craven  has  consistently  opposed  the  de- 
cisions of  the  majority. 

The  F.  C.  C.  is  the  shadow  cast  before  It  by 
a  post-war  planned  economy;  it  is  some- 
times a  very  dark  shadow,  and  its  shape  may 
offer  a  warning  to  men  in  business  not 
yet  subject  to  Washington's  decisions  in  time 
of  peace. 

How  does  It  work?     Let's  see: 

DOES  GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS  FAVOR  THX 
POLmCALLT  EAITHIULT 

In  1937  two  groups  of  local  businessmen 
applied  to  the  F  C.  C.  for  a  license  for  a  radio 
station  in  Watertown.  N.  T.  Hearings  were 
held  and  the  F.  C.  C.  decision  read:  "Public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  will  be 
served  by  granUng  the  application  of  Black 
River  Valley  Broadcasts.  Inc.,  and  wUl  not  be 
served  by  granting  the  application  of  Water- 
town  Broadcasting  Corporation."  The  for- 
mer company,  granted  a  construction  permit, 
spent  over  »12,000  In  erecting  a  tower  and 
preparing  a  building.  They  felt  safe  in  doing 
this— a  District  of  Columbia  coxirt  had  ruled 
that  receiving  a  Ucenae  to  operate  a  radio 
station  is  a  "necessary  consequence"  of  re- 
ceiving a  construction  permit. 

Six  weeks  after  construction  began  (on 
December  2)  Marvin  Mclntyrc.  White  House 
secretary,  forwarded  to  the  F.  C.  C.  a  letter 
from  Howard  H.  Vrooman,  a  Watertown  citi- 
zen. He  had  virritten  President  Roosevelt  that 
several  of  the  Black  River  stockholders  were 
Republicans.  "What,"  he  asked.  "wUl  that 
mean  to  the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  northern  New  York?  Your  seaway  and 
utility  program  has  been  fought  from  the 
very  start  by  these  same  birds  to  whom  you 
are  now  giving  this  radio  station.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable. I  don't  think  you  know  these 
facts  or  you  would  not  permit  such  a  mistake 
to  go  through."  Another  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, from  F.  S.  Rodenhurst.  had  also  been 
forwarded  to  the  F.  C.  C.  by  Mr,  Mclntyre. 
It  urged  that  the  Watertown  license  be  re- 
voked "to  assist  those  who  are  working  for 
the  seaway  and  other  parts  of  your  program." 
On  December  3 — the  day  after  the  F.  C.  C. 
received  the  Vrooman  letter— Black  River 
Valley  Broadcasts  got  a  telegram  from  the 
Commission  saying  that  their  Ucense  had 
been  set  aside.  No  explanation  was  given 
then  or  later.  A  Ucense  has  since  been 
granted  the  rival  applicant,  Watertown 
Broadcasting  Co. — of  whom  the  F.  C.  C.  ex- 
aminers first  reported  that  "the  record  does 
not  Justify  a  finding  that  the  applicant  is  le- 
gally qualified."  This  company  is  operating 
in  Watertown  today. 

DOES    GOVERNMENT    IN    BUSINESS    PUNIBH    UTM 
roa    THEIR    POLITICAL    BCLHTBT 

The  F.  C.  C.  is  subject  to  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  which  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Felix  Frankfurter  has  said:  "Congress  did  not 
authorize  the  Commission  to  choose  among 
applicants  upon  the  basis  of  their  political, 
economic,  or  social  views." 

In  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.,  the  holder  of  ttia  li- 
cense WBAX  was  put  on  a  temporary  ' 
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In  1938  and  definitely  refused  a  re- 
Ba«ml  on  March  31,  1942.  The  Commlsbion 
klm  to  understand  that  this  waa  due 
laged  mlErepresentatlona  in  his  required 
taanclal  report.  While  the  licenaee  (John 
BtTCS^r)  continued  to  operate  WBAX  on  a 
tMDporary  llcenae.  hearings  were  held  before 
the  P.  C.  C.  to  decide  which  of  the  several 
applicants  should  be  granted  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  license  Instead.  t>n  April  27.  1942. 
after  full  hearings,  the  Commission  declared 
tn  favor  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Broad- 
OMtcra,  Inc..  whose  president.  Robert  J. 
Doran.  Jr..  Is  a  local  businessman  active  in 
American  Legion  affairs.  Mr.  Doran  owned 
10  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  station. 

Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commission 
may  bs  made,  by  Interested  parties,  within 
•  ttattod  period;  dur.ng  the  last  possible 
dBfi.  an  appeal  was  entered  (on  August  4> 
by  tta«  Wyoming  Valley  Vlctoi7  Committee, 
a  union  labor  group  with  no  apparent  radio 
connections.  This  group  did  not  ask  for  a 
license:  it  merely  protested  the  granting  of 
a  license  to  Mr.  Doran's  company. 

The  F.  C.  C.  prepared  to  hold  new  hearings, 
and  Its  preparations  were  interesting.  F.  C.  C. 
Agants  Marcus  Cohn,  Philip  Baker,  and  Ray- 
mond Lewis  Tislted  Wllkes-Barre  and  Inter- 
viewed 125  persons  as  to  Mr.  Doran's  political 
beliefs.  (He  was  chairman  of  the  local  Le- 
gion Americanization  committee).  These 
agents  seized  Mr.  Doran's  flies.  Including  a 
large  collection  of  anti-Communist  pam- 
plats  he  had  gathered  In  his  Legion  work.  A 
memorandum  from  the  F.  C.  C.  to  a  local 
labor  leader  (item  396.  p.  182)  suggests  that 
he  dig  up  evidence  to  offset  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Doran.  as  a  liberal,  had  once  negotiated 
a  40-hotiT  week  for  a  brewers  and  soft- 
drink  workers  union.  F.  C.  C.  agents  even 
visited  New  York  to  check  the  political  be- 
liefs of  Homer  Chaillaux.  whose  sole  connec- 
tion with  the  Wllkes-Barre  case  lay  In  the 
fact  that  he  was  national  chairman  of  the 
American  Legion  Americanization  committee 
aniL  therefore,  occasionally  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Doran. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Washington:  they 
lasted  from  the  early  autumn  of  1942  through 
January  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Doran, 
called  to  the  sUnd.  was  asked  to  define 
"pink" — to  explain  why  he  had  opposed  hav- 
ing Norman  Thomas  speak  In  Wllkes-Barre — 
to  tell  whether  he  had  opposed  having  peace 
councils  march  with  the  Legion  In  an  Armi- 
stice Day  parade.  Mr.  Chaillaux  was  al«o 
•ummoDed  and  was  asked  his  opinion  of  the 
Saoeo-Vanaettl  trials  and  whether  he  con- 
aldered   Oswald   OarrlsoD   VlUard   a   radical. 

It  Is  now  3  years  since  the  F.  C.  C.  first 
concluded  that  Mr.  Strenerer  was  unfit  per- 
manently to  operate  WBAX;  he  Is  still  oper- 
ating the  station  under  tempwrary  license. 
Hie  Commission,  specifically  forbidden  to 
consider  the  political  or  social  views  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses,  has  several  thousand 
pagea  at  data  on  the  political  and  social  views 
of  Mr.  Doran  and  Mr.  Chaillaux,  gathered  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  America  and 
used,  apparently,  to  withhold  a  permanent 
Ucenie  from  Mr.  Doran's  company. 

DOCS     eOVSKNMSNT    DC    BUSINESS    tCWAKD    ITS 

pouTtcAL  naxKos? 

Certain  of  the  broadcasters  have  "played 
ball"  with  the  presmt  chairman,  helping  him 
to  build  up  rival  trade  associations  to  chal- 
lenge the  National  Asscciation  of  Broad- 
casters, which  has  loxight  his  politics.  Among 
Mr.  Flys  supporters  has  been  Walter  J.  Damm. 
general  manager  of  Station  WTMJ,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

In  IMl  Mr.  Damm  launched  an  impressive 
plan — the  building  of  a  "radio  citjr"  in  Mil- 
Vauiee;  before  construction  had  proceeded 
far.  he  ran  into  conflict  with  the  defense 
program,  which  limited  the  u  of  steel  to 
pressing  mlliury  uses.  Mr.  Damm  appealed 
to  Mr.  ny  who  answered,  in  a  letter  dated 
November  a,  1941,  that  Oovemment  priority 
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tigatlve   information 
tional  defense."    For  the 
peated  requests  from  Mr. 
from  Attorney  General 
to  induce  Mr.  Fly  to 
prints;   his  excuse  was 
with  the  radio  operators' 
sentatives  that  these  sho^d 
check  the  possible  crimint  lity 

On   December   7,   1941, 
attacked,  and  the  United 
a   state  of   war.     On 
Biddle  wrote  to  Mr.  Fly: 
you  had  obtained  the  prints 
that   they  would  be  kepi 
reminded    Mr.    Fly    that 
to  whom  the  promise  wa 
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brought  no  satisfactory 
in  business  defied  the  P. 
tomey  General. 

On  May  0,  5  months 
Mr.  Fly  wrote  to  Mr 
drawing  the  matter  again 
the  labor   leaders, 
protest,  Mr.  Fly 
records  to  the  Departmeiit 
26.    The  Nation  had  then 
war;  21  months  had  elapa^ 
first  undertook  to  weed 
from  the  ranks  of  the  ra^lo 
F.  C.  C.  Chairman  had 
from  civilian  labor  leaden 
the  men  in  whose  hands 
Nation  rested. 

(There  has  been  testimony 
committee  that  over  3.000 
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ators were  found  to  have  criminal  records; 
45.575  of  the  200,000  fingerprints  were  re- 
turned to  the  F.  C.  C.  by  the  F.  B.  I.  as  worth- 
less, because  of  the  inadequate  technique  used 
in  recording  them.) 

DOES  GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS  PUNISH  GROUPS 
POUTICAIXT  OPPOSED  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
IN  POWER? 

In  the  1936  Presidential  campaign  only  34  5 
percent  of  the  country's  newspapers  sup- 
ported Mr.  Roosevelt  (Editor  and  Publisher  >. 
In  1937  it  was  suggested  that  newspsper 
owners  be  restrained  from  owning  radio 
licenses.  At  that  time  the  F.  C  C.  general 
counsel,  Hampson  Gary,  reported  that  the 
Commission  lacked  authority  for  such  a  rul- 
ing. His  opinion  was  further  su,jported. 
(March  16.  1938)  when  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  ruled,  in  the  Tri-State  case, 
that  discrimination  against  newspaper  own- 
ers, as  a  class,  would  be  illegal. 

In  1940  another  Presidential  election  was 
held:  this  time  only  20.1  percent  of  the  news- 
papers endorsed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy 
Angell,  counsel  of  the  Council  for  Democracy, 
the    first    of    these    was    given    to    Gordon 

In  early  March  1941—6  weeks  after  the 
Inauguration — Mr.  Fly  broached  the  matter 
of  newspaper  ownership,  and  his  Commis- 
sion voted  against  considering  the  matter. 
On  March  19.  Mr.  Fly  visited  the  White  House. 
The  next  day  he  again  brought  up^be  matter 
in  a  Commission  meeting  and  this-  time  be 
was  able  to  win  a  vote  to  invcstlpnte  "whether 
or  not  Joint  control  of  newspaper  and  radio 
broadcasting  stations  tends  to  result  in  im- 
pairment of  radio  service  under  the  standard 
of  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity." 

The  matter  was,  and  remains  to  this  day, 
of  doubtful  legality;  but  the  Commissioner 
has  consistently  refused  to  appeal  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  courts  for  a  clarification  of 
the  point;  Instead  he  has  proceeded  with  the 
investigation.  Discrimination  In  this  case  has 
been  branded,  by  minority  members  of  the 
F.  C.  C.  Itself,  as  "tantamount  to  saying  that 
carriage  makers  cannot  go  into  the  business 
of  manufacturing  automobiles,  and  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  may  not  make  air- 
planes." 

In  early  1941.  300  of  the  890  broadcasting 
stations  had  some  newspaper  affiliations; 
since  the  Communications  Act  says '  (sec. 
307A)  that  renewals  of  licenses  must  be 
granted  on  the  same  basis  as  original  grants, 
all  newspaper  owners  were  unnerved  by  the 
new  resolution. 

Hearings  were  announced  and  applications 
from  newspaper  owners  for  radio  licenses 
were,  from  then  on,  placed  in  the  "pending" 
file  of  the  Commission,  to  be  considered  after 
the  newspaper  ownership  controversy  had 
been  decided.  They  rest  there  today  At  least 
65  such  applications  are  still  pending,  and  65 
communities  are  deprived  of  the  radio  service 
they  might  have  enjoyed. 

Hearings  on  the  matter  were  announced  in 
1941.  A  14-page  questionnaire  was  prepared 
and  sent  to  all  radio  stations,  many  of  whom 
were  forced  to  hire  special  accountants  to  fill 
it  in.  It  Included  such  queries  as:  "Give  a 
listing  of  the  personnel  who  perform,  arrange, 
write,  or  create  program  material  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  newspaper."  (The 
F.  C.  C.  is  specifically  restrained,  by  law. 
from  censoring  the  program  content  of  radio 
broadcasting.) 

Field  investigators  descended  on  widely 
scattered  and  politically  unsympathetic 
radio-newspaper  offices  and  rifled  the  files. 
In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  files  dating  back 
6  years  were  taken  away  from  the  Cowles  sta- 
tion. (Mr.  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  had  been  a 
close  associate  of  Wendell  Willkle  In  the 
1940  campaign.)  Other  stations  whose  files 
received  particular  notice  Included  the  Hearst 
radio,  which  operates  four  stations,  and  those 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  WDAF.    These  que*- 
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tionnalres  were  never  Introduced  Into  the 
hearings  nor,  indeed,  mentioned  by  the  Com- 
missioner during  the  past  3  years. 

In  the  hearings  the  attempt  of  the  F.  C.  C. 
to  discriminate  against  newspapers  was 
branded  by  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  counsel  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  as  rais- 
ing "a  problem  of  free  speech  and  a  sub- 
stantial one."  The  legality  of  the  movement 
was  questioned  by  Dr.  Roscoe  Pound,  dean 
emeritus  of  Harvard  Law  School,  by  Ernest 
Angell.  counsel  of  the  Council  for  Democracy, 
and  other  legal  experts. 

The  arguments  of  the  Commission  cen- 
tered around  the  possibility  that  pipe  lines 
to  the  public  might  become  concentrated, 
within  a  community,  within  the  hands  of  a 
single  group  of  men  if  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  were  Jointly  owned.  But  the  F.  C.  C, 
In  granting  several  licenses  within  a  single 
community  to  a  single  licensee,  had  already 
brought  such  pipe  lines  into  the  hands  of 
favored  applicants  in  Boston,  New  York  City, 
Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Albany,  Fort  Worth,  Dal- 
las, Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Des  Moines,  Fort 
Wayne.  Lincoln,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Port- 
land. Seattle,  Spokane,  and  several  smaller 
towns. 

Two  and  a  half  year*  after  the  newspaper- 
ownership  hearings  were  closed  3,500  pages  of 
testimony  had  been  received,  52  witnesses 
called,  407  exhibits  Introduced,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  expended.  Yet,  by 
the  end  of  1943,  no  decision  had  been  reached 
and  no  action  taken  on  the  scores  of  appli- 
cations in  the  pending  file.  Newspaper  ap- 
plicants have  been  deprived,  for  several  years, 
of  what  many  legal  experts  consider  their 
rights — and  with  no  chance  of  redress  by  the 
courts  of  the  land. 

DOES   GOVERNMENT    IN    BUSINESS   DECEIVE   TH« 
CONGRESS? 

In  1942  the  Appropriations  Committee 
granted  the  F.  C.  C.  an  additional  $254,000 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  hiring  148  addi- 
tional persons  subject  to  "clearance  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget";  the  F.  C.  C.  hired  only 
81  additional  persons  and  diverted  the  rest 
of  the  money  to  'acreaslng  the  salaries  of 
172  old  employees. 

When  Mr.  Fly  appeared  before  the  con- 
gressional committee  to  ask  for  these  addi- 
tional funds  he  based  his  plea  on  the  need 
for  expanding  the  work  of  his  Commission  in 
"shaping  foreign  and  military  policy"  and 
"countering  enemy  propaganda."  Within  a 
week  of  receiving  the  money,  one  of  the  Com- 
mission's chiefs  announced  that  it  happily 
provided  funds  for  "personal  reorganization." 
Some  of  the  salaries  raised  were  in  the  Pub- 
lications Division — far  removed  from  "shap- 
ing military  policy." 

DOES  GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINEfS  EXEMPT  CERTAIN 
"TEACHER  S  PETS"  FROM  ITS  OWN  BOTONOS? 

In  early  1942  all  newspaper  applications 
for  radio  licenses  were  being  thrown  Into 
the  "pending  file" — even  when  the  news- 
paper owned  a  small  minority  Interest  in  the 
broadcasting  company. 

But  in  March  1942,  John  W.  Clarke,  a 
Chicago  Investment  banker,  applied  for  per- 
mission to  buy  the  Chicago  station  WHIP. 
He  admitted  that  $150,000  was  to  he  raised 
by  giving  debentures  to  Marshall  Field  III, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  a  newspaper 
mllitantly  sympathetic  to  the  New  Deal.  Mr. 
Field  has  also  received  a  stock  Interest. 
Editor  and  Publisher,  in  reporting  the  sale, 
said,  "The  purchase  represents  a  personal 
Investment  by  Mr.  Field  •  •  •  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  will  be  one  of  the  largest  users  of 
time  on  WHIP  for  promotional  purposes." 
This  statement  was  introduced  Into  an 
F.  C.  C.  hearing  and  was  used  as  an  argu- 
ment, by  one  Commissioner,  against  ap- 
proving the  transfer.  Nonetheless,  Messrs. 
Field   and   Clark   won   their   license.    Soon 


the  "Chicago  Sun  Hour"  was  one  of  the  pro- 
grams on  WHIP. 

Applications  of  newspaper  corporations  for 
frequency-modulation  permite  have  been 
habitually  put  into  the  pending  file  for  2\^ 
years.  A  few  PM  permits  have  nonethe- 
less been  granted  to  newspaper  owners; 
the  first  of  these  was  given  to  Gordon 
Gray,  owner  of  both  the  Winston-Salem  Sen- 
tinel and  of  station  WSJS  in  that  town — 
and  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  funds  In  1936  and  1940.  Further 
exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  KTRH,  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  Chronicle  station  (in  which 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jones  has  an  inter- 
est).  and  WTMJ,  the  Milwaukee  Joxirnal  sta- 
tion of  Walter  J.  Damm,  a  supporter  of  Mr. 
Ply. 

IS    GOVERNMENT    IN    BUSINESS    CARELESS    ABOXTT 
FINANCIAL  IRREGULARmZE? 

Ralph  W.  Horton,  ovraer  of  the  largest 
single  Interest  in  the  only  morning  news- 
paper in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  .  27  percent, 
applied  for  F.  C.  C.  permission  to  buy  the 
local  station  WFTL.  This  was  granted  him 
on  July  1,  1941  "on  assurances  that  he  had 
divested  himself  of  all  newspaper  associa- 
tion." Let's  see  how  Mr.  Horton  carried  out 
this  Commission  order. 

Mr.  Horton.  in  June,  took  $9,000  worth  of 
notes  executed  by  the  newspaper  and  placed 
them  In  the  Barnett  National  Bank  of  Jack- 
sonville in  trust  for  his  daughter.  He  "sold" 
his  interest  in  tlie  newspaper  to  a  lawysr 
friend  for  three  vacant  lots,  which  later  re- 
verted to  him,  without  further  cash  trans- 
actions, and  on  which  he  has  paid  taxes. 
He  contlnufcd,  in  1942,  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  newspaper  of  which  he  had  "divested" 
himself.  •  •  •  He  deposited  $1,500  on 
September  10,  1941.  and  $750  on  June  11, 
1942,  In  the  paper's  account  in  the  Broward 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Or  take  the  case  of  J.  Prank  Burke,  owner 
of  KPAS.  Pasadena,  Calif.,  supporter  of  F. 
C.  C.  policies  who  recently  testified  at  hear- 
ings on  the  White-Wheeler  bill  at  Mr.  Fly's 
suggestion.  Mr.  Burke  admitted,  under  ques- 
tioning, that  he  no  longer  owned  the  1,025 
shares  of  stock  of  his  station  which  F.  C.  C. 
records  showed  In  his  name,  and  that  he  had 
not  reported  the  transfer,  as  the  law  re- 
quires. He  had  only  125  shares  left,  having 
"given  stock  to  people  who  helped  put  the 
license  through."  Mr.  Burke — a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  National  Committee  in 
California — received  a  permit  to  double  the 
power  of  his  station,  in  February  1943.  9 
months  after  a  stringent  freeze  order  for- 
bade such  Increases  to  save  materials;  this 
was  granted  Mr.  Burke  without  a  formal 
hearing. 

In  the  case  of  WORL.  Boston,  F.  C.  C. 
records  in  1941  showed  that  the  license 
holder  was  Greoge  Crockwell,  attorney  for 
Natalie  WhitweU,  who  had  lost  all  stock  In- 
terest m  the  station  4  years  earlier.  Much 
of  this  was  transferred  to  Harold  LaFount,  a 
former  F.  C.  C.  Commissioner  who  had  been 
made  president  of  WORL's  corporation  with- 
out F.  C.  C.  consent.  In  1937  (as  required 
by  law).  F.  C.  C.  records  In  December  1943 
did  not  show  that  Mr.  LaFount  had  also,  3 
years  before,  acquired  the  stock  Intereste  of 
Robert  A.  Nordbloom,  whose  name  was  still 
carried  on  the  F.  C.  C.  records.  The  legal 
department  of  the  P.  C.  C.  had  recom- 
mended, in  1941,  that  the  financial  affairs 
of  WORL  be  investigated;  nothing  was  ever 
done  through  December  1943  at  which  time 
attorney  for  an  elderly  spinster.  Miss  Natalie 
Whltwell,  testified  that  she  had  been  de- 
frauded of  over  $60,000  by  a  former  licensee. 
Or  look  at  Station  WGKV,  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  whose  licensee.  Worth  Kramer,  was 
approved  by  the  Commission  2  days  after 
his  application  was  made  and  before  a  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  report  had  been  received.     Mr. 


Kramer  stated  that  he  would  finance  pur- 
chase of  the  station  through  $10,500  bor- 
rowed 'rom  the  Park  National  Bank  of 
Newark,  Ohio  (which  never  lent  him  this  or 
any  other  sum).  Instead,  Mr.  Kramer  re- 
ceived the  money  from  John  Kennedy.,  owner 
of  several  other  West  Virginia  stations — and 
the  money  has  been  traced  through  cashier's 
checks  and  odd-amount  withdrawals,  by  a 
congressional  committee.  Stock  in  the  sta- 
tion was  transferred  from  Mr  Kramer  to  Mr. 
Kennedy  4  days  after  issuance,  but  Mr. 
Kennedy's  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
F.  C.  C.  records  of  WGKV.  * 

DOES   GOVERNMENT   IN   BUSINESS    VISIT   REPaiSALS 
AGAINST  THOSE  WHO  SPEAK  AGAINST  IT? 

Mark  Ethridge.  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  of  Station  WHAS,  was  asked  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  make  a  study  of  the 
radio  licensing  situation  in  1941.  Mr.  Eth- 
ridge, a  Democrat  and  a  supporter  of  the  New 
Deal,  reported  (December  1941)  (hearings. 
1941): 

"Here  is  an  Industry  that  was  bom  of  regu- 
lation. The  Government  was  Its  midwife: 
It  has  certified  In  granting  licenses  to  the 
legal,  moral,  and  financial  responsibility  of 
everybody  who  runs  radio  stations.  •  •  • 
If  there  be  monopolies,  the  Government  made 
them,  frequently  by  granting  licenses  to 
favorites.  •  •  •  I  know  of  three  in- 
stances in  which  the  Commission  laid  down 
principles,  or  had  the  determination  of  prin- 
ciples under  consideration,  and  violated  them 
by  almost  immediate  action  in  favor  of  peo- 
ple who  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  admin- 
istration. There  has  been  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  It  can  be 
pinned  directly  upon  the  Commission  ma- 
jority. The  Commission  resorted  to  sharp 
administrative  practices." 

The  F.  C.  C.  granted  a  license  for  a  new 
radio  station  in  Louisville  to  Emmanuel  Levy, 
a  local  leader  at  loggerheads  with  Mr.  Eth- 
ridge (November  1941)  (Louisville,  a  city  of 
308.000  was  already  served  by  four  local  sta- 
tions •  •  •  the  same  number  as  Cleve- 
land, whose  population  la  900,500). 

DOES  GOVERNMENT  IN   BUSINESS   PERMTT    LEAKS? 

James  Alfred  Guest,  senior  field  attorney 
for  the  P.  C.  C.  ITew  York  office  admitted  un- 
der oath  that  he  sometimes  sent  copies  of  his 
confidential  reports  "dn  Italian-language 
broadcasts  to  a  civilian  Harvard  professor,  an 
Italian;  these  reports  were  United  States  Gov- 
ernment property. 

DOES  GOVERMENT  IN  BUSINESS  SEEK  TO  MAINTAIN 
POWER  BY  DEFYING  THE  MILTTAXY  COM- 
MANDERS? 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  the  F.  C.  C.  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  to  surrender  ite  monitoring 
activities  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for  reasons 
of  national  security.  The  testimony  of  one 
admiral,  now  on  active  duty,  sUtes,  "The 
F.  C.  C.  is  a  very  amateurish  outfit.  •  •  • 
All  they  are  doing  U  annoying  us."  He  has 
testified  that,  having  no  ships  at  sea,  the 
F.  C.  C.  cannot  give  the  trlangulatlons  necea> 
sary  to  establishing  the  source  of  enemy 
broadcasts;  in  one  case  the  Navy,  acting  on 
F.  C.  C.  Information,  spent  days  trying  to 
find  a  Japanese  "ship  at  sea"  from  which 
radio  reports  were  emanating.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  station  on  the  mainland  of  Japan. 

Commissioner  Craven  of  the  F.  C.  C.  has 
testified  that  the  whole  Pacific  Fleet  was 
once  set  to  chasing  a  Japanese  ship  at  an 
appallingly  vrrong  spot  because  of  F.  C.  C. 
bearings.  He  has  also  stated  that  "illegal" 
stations  detected  by  the  F.  C.  C.  monitoring 
services  included  (1)  a  station  rigged  up  by 
schoolboys  on  a  radiator  In  Omaha  and  (2) 
a  Long  Island  station  conducted  by  our  own 
P.  B.  I. 

Moreover.  Commissioner  Craven  tiaa  sworn 
that  Mr.  Fly's  pressure  on  the  Secretary  at 
the  Navy  effected  the  •'cashiering"  of  Ad- 
miral D.  C.  Hooper,  who  was.  for  25  years. 
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top  radio  executtre  in  the  Navy  and  tts  rep- 
naentative.  until  recently,  on  tb*  Inter- 
fOTcmmental  radio  committee. 

"V.  C.  C.  reprlsaU  against  members  of  the 
Aimed  forces,"  be  said,  "are  a  well-known 
Smat." 

oovmntxirr  d*  STTsiNns  kisk  ths 

IfATIOMAL  SWTTSrrTr 

On  Febrtiary  8.  1943.  President  Roosevelt 
received  a- letter  signed,  jointly,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
This  stated  that  6  months  earlier  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  asked  to  study  the 
radio  monitoring  situation  and  that  after 
"thorough  and  comprehensive  study"  they 
recommended  that  "participation  of  the 
P.  C.  C  m  radio  intelligence  should  be  dis- 
continued. Badlo  intelligence  activities  of 
the  P.  C.  C.  tend  to  be  less  and  less  progres- 
■tre  as  the  art  prognHCs.  This  Is  d\ie  to  in- 
tegration into  proper  radio  intelligence  sys- 
tems of  large  quantities  of  secret  military 
Information,  which  for  obvious  reasons  can- 
not be  disseminated  to  an  agency  such  as  the 
F.  C.  C. 

"The  attempted  duplication  by  the  F.  C.  C. 
of  work  that  is  being  more  effectively  done 
by  the  military  has  in  fact  endangered  the 
effectiveness  and  seciirity  of  military  radio 
Intelligence.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  is 
concluded  that  better  prosecution  of  the  war 
will  be  served  by  terminating  all  military  and 
quasi-military  radio  intelligence  activities  of 
the  P.  C.  C  and  conflnlng  such  activities  to 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  foregoing  con- 
duaicms  are  supported  by  the  views  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  commanders  on  the  field  who 
•re  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  mili- 
tary action  based  on  radio  Intelligence." 

The  normal  run  of  private  businessmen 
would  retire  from  the  radio  Intelligence  field, 
at  such  a  request.  But  Government  in  busi- 
ness took  its  quarrel  to  the  White  House 
and — after  7  months— won  a  letter  from  Ur. 
Rooaevelt  suggesting  that  such  disputes  be- 
tween Government  agencies  be  submitted  to 
th»  Boud  of  War  Communications,  of  which 
Mr.  Fly  ia  chairman. 


'  Df  auBonM  W9vtm>  fob  thk 
cuvramAL  tsoinaEiifEMTs  or  its  job? 
Several  years  ago  the  P.  C.  C.  informed 
owners  of  Station  WTCN.  Minneapolis,  that 
tta  application  for  a  license  renewal  would 
lie  granted  only  after  a  hearing  to  discuss 
oomplalnts  received  a  months  earlier  that  it 
had  broadcast  "profane"  language.  (This 
station  was  a  network  outlet,  also  news- 
paper ailUlated  )  Investigation  showed  that 
the  offending  program  had  been  Eugene 
CNelUs  Beyond  the  Horizon,  a  book  used  as 
a  text  in  200  public  schools  and  a  play  3 
times  presented,  at  Government  expense,  by 
the  Federal  Theater. 

^-«OBS  covsaNicxirr  in  bttsiniss  usx  rrs  powxbs 

tty  THAT  IXB  nUXROS  MAT  AIS  TBSIB  VUWST 

Since  the  P.  C.  C.  was  first  set  up  by  Con- 
gress, only  four  licenses  have  been  taken 
away  from  specific  Individuals  for  caiise.  In 
each  ease  the  charge  was  that  the  radio  sta- 
tion was  being  used  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an 
lndlT{dxtai*s  own  (>ersonal  views. 

When  Mayor  Piorello  LaOuardla,  of  New 
Tork.  asked  the  consent  of  the  Commission 
to  have  the  municipal  station  WNYC  op- 
erate at  night,  his  application  was  denied  on 
the  groiuids  that  this  would  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  Station  WCCO.  a  "clear-channel" 
•tation  on  the  same  frequency,  serving  a  very 
wide  rural  area.  Three  weeks  later,  and  with- 
out hearings.  Mr.  LaOuardia  was  granted  the 
right  to  use  WNYC  for  night  broadcasts;  this 
was  done  by  means  of  a  "special  authorisa- 
tion" from  the  Commission,  a  type  of  licens- 
ing never  before  granted  for  an  unnamed 
period  of  time.  This  "special  authorization" 
has  not  been  withdrawn,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  LaGtiardla.  once  a  week,  usee  the 
facm^w  ot  WHTC  lor  Tolcing  his  personal 
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In  spite  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  P.  P.  P.  has  no  control  over  specific  pro- 
gram content,  the  Yankee  Network  applica- 
tion for  removal  of  SUtlon  WAAB  (Sfptem- 
ber  10.  IMO.  Docket  6640)  states  iU  plans 
"covering  news,  news  comments,  and  political 
broadcasts"  and  adds  that  these  policies  are 
described  "to  conform  to  the  wishes  and  re- 
quest of  Hon.  J.  L.  Fly."  In  the  hearings  to 
discuss  transfer  of  the  Blue  Network  to  Ed- 
ward P.  Noble,  the  president  of  Mr.  Noble's 
comftany  testified,  at  some  length,  his  un- 
willingness to  sell  radio  time  to  groups  who 
wished  to  air  controversial  matters.  Later  In 
the  hearings  Mr.  Fly  told  Mr.  Noble  that  the 
Commission  would  insist  upon  a  statement 
of  policy  on  this  matter  before  acting  on 
the  transfer.  The  statement,  preceding  the 
granting  of  the  license,  reversed  Mr.  Noble's 
avowed  position  as  to  the  sale  of  time  for 
controversial  issues.     Why? 

Of  the  191  notices  for  bearings  on  applica- 
tions for  expansion  or  new  stations  heard  by 
the  Commission  since  late  1939,  in  98  of  the 
cases  the  applicant  was  asked  questions  as 
to  his  type  and  character  of  program  content. 

Yet,  the  P.  C.  C,  by  law,  cannot  interfere 
with  program  content. 

Commissioner  Craven  has  said.  "Freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are,  in 
simple  terms,  merely  freedom  from  fear  of 
Government  reprisals  for  what  is  said  or 
printed  or  for  what  is  not  said  or  printed 
•  •  •  The  teal  freedom  of  the  press  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  freedom  in 
the  true  sense  to  criticize  the  Government 
without  fear  of  reprisals. 

"If  the  Bill  of  Righu  is  to  mean  anything 
for  radio  it  should  mean  freedom. from  Gov- 
ernment reprisals  or  pressures  administered 
by  the  radio  licensing  authority,  namely  the 
P.  C.  C." 

There  are  other  cases  of  Government  in 
business — its  wastefulness,  its  favoritism,  its 
willingne^  to  set  itself  up  above  the  law  of 
the  land.  There  is  the  case  in  which  WFTL 
was  granted  a  license  to  Increase  Its  power 
by  10  times,  and  was  awarded  the  necessary 
materials,  in  the  face  of  a  recognized  short- 
age of  materials.  There  is,  in  contrast,  the 
case  of  the  man  who  was  not  allowed  to  re- 
place a  worn,  13-year-old  transmitter  with 
new  equipment,  already  in  his  possession. 
beca\ise  of  the  "lack  of  critical  materials." 

But  these  things  happen  with  monotonous 
regularity  when  the  power  to  prevent  a  man 
from  earning  a  living  is  granted  a  political 
appointee. 

Is  there  any  man  big  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation  such  a  situation  offers  him? 
Should  any  man — his  authority  dependent 
on  keeping  an  administration  in  power — see 
dangled  before  him  a  dozen  chances  a  month 
of  forcing  bvuinessmen  to  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  that  administration? 

It  Is  not  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission (nor  Ply)  which  is  responsible  for  the 
shocking  invasion  of  individual  rights  of 
which  his  department  is  acciised.  The  real 
evil  Ues  in  giving  too  much  power  to  govern- 
ment— in  awarding  to  any  single  bureau  the 
life-and-dcath  power  over  any  business.  Th© 
threat  is  always  sufficient  to  gag  and  control 
men  who  must  come,  bat  in  hand,  and  ask 
permission  to  earn  their  livelihoods. 

Those  in  other  lines  may  take  warning  from 
the  broadcasters'  plight:  Government  in 
business  would  be  no  boon  to  them  in  times 
of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  story  Mrs. 
Palmer  furnished  certain  explanatory 
notes,  which  were  as  follows: 

EzPLANATorr  Nona 
This  article  was  first  suggested  to  me  by 
Wendell  WUlkle.  as  Mr.  Wallace  knows,  and 
not  by  anybody  connected  with  the  select 
committee.  Mr.  Willkle  sent  me  to  Bill 
Paley,  of  C.  B.  S.,  with  an  introduction.  I 
talked  to  Paley  and  Patil  HoUister,  of  C.  B.  S4 
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Nlles  Trammrell.  of  N.  B.  C:  Lou  Weiss,  of 
the  Don  Lee  Co.:  Neville  Miller,  of  N.  A.  B.; 
Sol  Taishoff,  of  Broadcasting  magazine;  and 
Louis  Caldwell,  lawyer  for  the  Mutual  chain, 
before  I  ever  approached  Eugene  Garey  or 
any  member  of  the  select  committee. 

I  have  not  taken  Mr.  Garey's  word  for  any- 
thing, but  have  demanded  documentary 
proof — letters,  photostats  of  checks,  bank 
statements— for  every  case  cited.  I  have,  be- 
sides, spent  over  30  hours  with  the  various 
staff  members  of  Broadcasting  and  have 
checked  specific  cases  with  Commissioner 
T.  A.  M.  Craven;  John  McKay,  of  N.  B.  C; 
and  Robert  Bartley.  of  N.  A.  B. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  I  could  have  got  the 
P.  C.  C.  version  of  every  case  cited.  On  my 
first  trip  to  Washington  I  called  Fly's  office 
and  told  his  secretary  I  should  like  to  meet 
him.  at  any  convenient  time;  she  was  to  call 
me  at  the  Carlton  and  leave  a  message.  When 
3  days  passed,  with  no  message,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Mr.  Fly,  repeating  the  request.  This 
brought  results.  Mr.  Fly's  secretary  called 
and  said  he'd  talk  to  me,  on  the  telephone, 
at  exactly  5  p.  m.  The  conversation  was  a 
peculiar  one.  He  said  the  Readers  Digest 
had  turned  down  an  article  he  had  submitted, 
and  why  should  he  help  out  another  writer? — 
the  insinuation  was  that  we  were  working 
the  same  side  of  the  street.  I  said.  "Look; 
your  rejection  slip  is  not  the  point.  I  have 
been  given  what  looks  like  damaging  evi- 
dence against  your  Commission.  I  think  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  me  and  explain  these 
charges."  He  said  he  wouldn't — that  he  dis- 
approved of  our  running  anything  on  the 
P.  C.  C.  until  his  own  witnesses  had  all  been 
heard.  He  told  me  to  tell  my  editor  my  ears 
would  be  very  red  if  I  printed  anything  now. 
ThU  I  did. 

I  still  thought  Fly  ought,  in  Justice  to  him- 
self, to  be  Induced  to  see  me  so  I  unsuccess- 
fully sulked  him  from  the  New  York  end, 
taking  Morris  Ernst  to  lunch.  Morris  is  a 
White  House  supporter  of  Fly.  The  other 
day  I  also  had  a  4-hour  session  with  Com- 
missioner C.  J.  Durr.  a  Fly  man,  to  whom 
I  made  every  appeal  short  of  cheesecake  for 
cooperation  from  the  F.  C.  C.  in  checking 
specific  cases.    He  said.  "No." 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  get  the  broad- 
casters to  open  up  to  me  directly,  but  they 
are  a  timid  lot  and  tell  me  they  fear  reprisals 
if  they  talk.  Anyway,  getting  complete, 
lawyer-proof  documents  from  them  would 
take  time  and  if  we  want  to  make  the  next 
issue  we  had  better  use  data  already  cited 
In  the  hearings,  even  if  this  annoys  Mr.  Fly. 
I've  done  all  I  can  to  give  him  a  fair  break. 

Some  of  my  sources  think  Fly's  strategy 
with  us  Is  one  of  delay,  on  any  pretext,  until 
new  radio  legislation  is  passed  by  Congress. 
He  now  urges  that  we  shall  print  nothing 
until  after  all  his  own  witnesses  have  been 
heard:  he  can  arrange.  I  think,  that  this 
procedure  lasts  until  the  new  law  is  in 
effect.  Then  he  can  reasonably  protest 
against  our  printing  an  article  by  saying, 
"Why  dig  up  what  we  did  under  a  law  no 
longer  in  effect?"  Such  tactics  can  effective- 
ly prevent  our  ever  printing  anything  about 
the  P.  C  C. 

My  Job.  of  course.  Is  to  get  the  facts  and 
print  such  of  them  as  are  of  Interest  to  the 
public,  whose  taxes  support  the  F.  C.  C.  and 
whose  Congress  granted  this  Bureau  its  pow- 
ers. II  the  immense  licensing  powers  of  Fly 
are  being  used  improperly,  the  public  ought 
to  know.  Some  broadcasters  insist  to  me 
that  a  license  to  operate  a  radio  is  tfte  Wash- 
ington equivalent  of  a  local  politician's 
Thanksgiving  turkey— that  it  is  given  out  to 
reward  the  politically  faithful  and  withheld 
from  any  businessman  who  has  fought  the 
administration.  If  that's  true,  it's  a  real 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press. 

But  of  course  we  mustn't  let  ourselves  be 
infiuenced  by  the  prejudices  of  broadcasters 
who  feel  they  are  Mr.  Fly's  victims— that's 
one  reason  why  I've  been  so  Insistent  on 


documentary  proof.  Let  the  facts  apeak  for 
themselves;  if  they  eventually  prove  that 
Fly  is  the  mugging  artist  of  the  radio  in- 
dustry, O.  K.  But  I  refuse  to  condemn  this 
man  in  advance  or  to  assume,  with  Garey, 
that  he  ia  a  termite  eating  away  at  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

The  great,  uixsolved  puzzle — which  I  may 
be  able  to  solve  before  the  final  draft — is 
how  Mr.  Fly  has  won  to  a  position  in  which 
he  can  win  arguments,  in  the  military  field, 
against  Knox  and  Stlmson — and  can  even 
refuse  to  give  out  fingerprints  to  the  P.  B.  I. 
on  request?  Even  if  he  were  the  business- 
hating,  power-loving,  table-tbumplng  radi- 
cal his  enemies  say.  the  central  question  re- 
mains unsolved.  That  question  is:  Is  Fly 
really  the  Frank  Sinatra  of  the  inner  circle 
New  Deal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  further  proof  need 
to  be  offered  to  show  what  is  happening 
to  free  speech,  free  radio,  and  free  press 
at  the  hands  of  the  man  who  heads  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission? 
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HON.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  June  I,  1944 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  received  today  a  communica- 
tion from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Dallas  County  Farm  Lal>or  Commit- 
tee, under  date  of  May  29,  1944,  setting 
forth  the  farm-labor  situation  in  Dallas 
County,  and  something  with  reference 
to  the  general  situation.  It  sets  forth 
a  serious  situation  which  should  chal- 
lenge the  attention  especially  of  com- 
mittees of  Congress  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  dealing  with 
the  economic  interests  of  agriculture  and 
for  preserving  its  productivity  so  that 
it  may  be  able  to  meet  the  food  require- 
ments of  our  fighting  forces  and  of  our 
civilian  population. 

Agricultural  production  during  this 
war  period  and  its  difficulties  have  been 
dramatized  as  has  the  production  of  the 
implements  of  war,  though  materials  for 
food  and  clothing  are  as  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  as  are  guns  and  am- 
munition. The  achievement  of  agri- 
culture last  year,  despite  the  decrease  of 
farm  labor,  reduction  of  farm  machinery 
and  implements,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
duction. From  the  beginning  of  the 
national-defense  program  in  1940  to 
the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1943  over 
one  and  one-half  million  farm  workers 
and  potential  farm  workers  left  the 
farm,  and  probably  another  million  re- 
maining on  the  farm  took  other  Jobs. 
Between  1939  and  1943  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  in  farm  production. 
In  my  section  of  the  country  excessive 
rains  tremendously  hindered  planting 
this  year.  I  was  home  for  a  few  days 
last  week.  Much  of  the  grain  ready  for 
harvest  was  falling  in  the  fields. 

This  communication  which  I  shall  in- 
clude herein  sets  forth  a  situation  that 


has  developed  in  no  small  degree  as  a 
result  of  governmental  policy  which  per- 
mitted industry  to  outbid  agriculture 
for  labor  required  to  cultivate  and  har- 
vest this  crop.  I  make  that  statement 
not  in  criticism  but  as  indicating  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  and  duty  in  the 
premises  if  we  are  to  preserve  a  proper 
balance  in  our  productivity.  Tliis  com- 
mimication  states  that  the  business  peo- 
ple of  the  commimity  are  not  able  now 
to  contribute  labor  for  the  harvesting 
of  the  crops,  as  they  did  last  year. 

I  know  there  is  a  sort  of  general  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  people  to  say 
that  the  farmer  is  always  complaining: 
but  when  one  considers  their  courage, 
their  achievements,  their  continuation 
on  the  job  in  the  face  of  hazards  of  the 
seasons,  droughts,  and  excessive  rains, 
hazards  of  the  elements  generally,  haz- 
ards of  insect  pests,  uncertainty  of  the 
volume  of  production  and  uncertainty  of 
price,  it  must  be  conceded  that  probably 
no  other  group  of  our  people  would  do 
more  or  complain  less. 

I  happen  to  know  each  of  the  persons 
who  signed  this  communication.  They 
are  high-class,  patriotic  people;  men  of 
sound  Judgment  and  public  spirit.  The 
communication  is  as  follows: 

FARM-LABOR    SfTUATlON    IN    DAIXA5    COUWTT, 
SCAT    39.    1944 

Farmers  are  facing  the  most  acute  labor 
shortage  in  their  history.  In  fact,  labor  is 
so  short  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  many 
Dallas  County  farm  crops  will  not  be  culti- 
vated and  harvested  In  1944. 

Due  to  the  heavy  induction  In  the  armed 
force  ■}  during  the  past  year,  there  are  far  lesa 
farm  boys  on  the  farm  now  than  there  were 
a  year  ago.  And  labor  was  short  a  year  ago. 
Able-bodied  labor  has  been  Inducted  Into 
the  armed  forces  from  Industry  and  other 
occupations  at  an  Increased  rate  during  the 
past  year,  thereby  leaving  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  labor  for  all  occupations. 

Dallas  business  concerns  and  public  utili- 
ties who  subsidized  farm  labor  last  year  by 
sending  their  paid  employees  to  the  farms  in 
this  county  for  a  period  of  from  1  day  to  1 
week  at  a  time  are  not  inclined  to  do  the 
same  thing  again  in  1944.  Because  these 
concerns  point  out  that  their  regular  em- 
ployees have  more  work  per  man  to  do  now 
than  they  did  a  year  ago  and  they  cannot 
replace  or  add  to  their  labor  supply  becatise 
all  sources  of  able-bodied  labor  is  extremely 
limited.  It  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  among 
the  concerns  who  helped  furnish  agricultural 
labor  last  year  that  if  farm  labor  is  to  be 
subsidized,  the  expense  of  such  a  subsidy 
should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Recent  action  by  certain  employees  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  in  Dallas 
suggesting  and  pointing  the  way  whereby 
building  contractors  might  pay  above  the 
wage  scale  in  order  to  obtain  more  labor  is, 
in  effect,  a  Government  subsidy  for  the 
building  contractors.  We  understand  that 
the  building  contractors  by  the  subterfuge  of 
classifying  all  common  labor  as  semi-skilled 
labor  were  able  to  increase  the  rate  of  pay 
from  55  to  70  cents  an  hour.  This  practice, 
we  have  been  advised.  Is  in  effect  now.  This 
office  has  been  advised  by  able-bodied  labor 
that  worked  on  the  farm  last  year  that  they 
would  work  on  the  farm  this  year  if  the  farm- 
ers would  pay  them  75  cents  an  hour,  the 
wage  they  are  now  receiving  working  as 
common  laborers  on  construction  work. 

The  practice  of  peylng  above  the  wage 
scale  In  order  to  get  more  labor  when  such 
contractors  who  are  guaranteed  by  the  Got* 
emment  a  certain  percent  of  profit  has  tlM 
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•ffaet  of  draining  all  able-bodied  labor  away 
Xrom  the  farmers. 

The  War  Labor  Board  contends  tliat  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  setting  the  price 
of  farm  labor  and  that  the  prices  of  farm 
labor  are  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire 
under  the  directives  from  the  President. 
This  ts  true.  The  War  Labor  Board  has  not 
set  farm  labor  prices  and  neither  has  the 
Board  mentioned  farm  wages  in  their  recent 
discussions  and  Interviews.  Yet,  the  effect 
of  the  practice  of  the  War  Labor  Board  In 
permitting  the  building  contractors  to  pay 
abore  the  wage  scale  gives  a  decided  advan- 
tage to  these  groups  In  hiring  labor.  The 
wage  price  is  continually  raised  untU  it  Is  at- 
tracted to  the  laborer  irrespective  of  the  cost 
to  tiM  contractor  because  the  Government  is 
paying  the  bUl. 

If  it  U  good  business  for  the  Government 
to  guarantee  building  contractors  a  certain 
profit  and  insure  them  against  losses,  It 
Mcms  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning,  it 
would  be  good  business  for  the  Government 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  farmers  through 
a  direct  grant  or  subsidy  to  pay  a  higher 
wage  scale,  thereby  enabling  the  fanners  to 
compete  on  the  labor  market  for  able-bodied 
labor. 

Isnt  it  Just  as  fair  for  the  Government  to 
subaldlze  the  farmers  In  some  manner  in  or- 
der that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  an  attrac- 
tlT*  farm  wage  to  able-bodied  laborers  to 
help  cultivate  and  harvest  vital  food  and 
feed  crops  aa  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
subsidize  building  contractors  to  build 
houses  for  war  workers  to  live  In. 

Which  Is  the  most  Important,  building 
bouses  for  war  workers  to  live  in.  or  produc- 
ing food,  feed  and  fiber  for  all  people  to 
eat  and  wear? 

The  ezecutlTe  oommtttee  of  the  Dallas 
County  Farm  Labor  Committee  Is  desirous 
erf  calling  this  maladjusted  practice  to  the 
attention  of  all  people  and  putting  them  on 
notice  that  unless  the  farmers  receive  an 
adequate  labor  supply  from  some  apparently 
unknown  sotirce,  or  receive  a  Government 
labor  subsidy  enabling  them  to  compete  on 
the  labor  market  for  able-bodied  labor,  then 
It  is  highly  probable  that  much  of  the  present 
grain  crop  that  is  already  matured  will  not 
be  harvested  and  farmers  generally  will  have 
to  curtail  their  farm  operations  and  many 
of  them  may  have  to  completely  go  out  of 
business. 

The  foregoing.  In  the  opinion  of  the  labor 
•oannlttee.  is  definite  proof  that  farm  com- 
aoMtles  should  be  on  such  a  price  level  as 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  compete  in  the 
general  labor  market  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  Indtistry.  because  the  present  prices 
for  farm  commodities  are  based  on  labor 
rates  much  lower  than  those  now  in  affect. 

Executive  Committee,  Dallas  County 
Farm  Labor  Committee:  Guy  H. 
Bullock,  chairman,  Garland;  Frank 
Gracey.  Hutchins;  B.  F.  Stuflle- 
beme.  Grand  Prairie;  Ben  B.  Ca- 
beD.  Dallas:  J.  S.  Hurst.  Lancaster: 
G.  W.  Renfro.  Wllmer;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Bntee.  Rowlett;  A.  L.  Gracey,  Lis- 
bon; George  Scott,  Irving. 
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On  Memorial  Day, 
dty  of  Washington,  a 
dedicated   to   the 
brought  hope  and 
his  fellowmen. 

To  visit  this  memoria 
ezp>erience.    One  leaves 
ton  sunshine  to  enter 
huge  chamber.     The 
left  behind.    One  stand  i 
For  in  this  chamber 
ject  and  the  simplicity 
Ing.    Out  of  the  shadow ; 
on  the  brooding,  tragk 
Lincoln,  the  martyred 

On  the  marble  wall 
tion.  reading:    "In  this 
hearts  of  the  people  for 
Union,  the  memory  of 
enshrined  forever." 

A   temple   wherein 
great  heart  and  a  noble 
selves  we  say:  this  is  tht 
lea.    This  is  the  belief  in 
and  charity  that  will 
promote  the  common 
spirit  of  America 
beauty. 

Abraham  Lincoln   die 
Nearly  80  years  have 
woman,  or  child  who 
will  feel  the  nearness 
be  a  better  American 

For  this  is  the 
Across  time   and  space 
with  those  who  have 
from  this  communion 
renewed  faith  to  go 
did.  to  buUd  a  better 

As  I  Journeyed  from 
home  city,  I  could  not 
freedom  that  Americans 
of  crisis.     Not  once  was 
tloned.     No  domestic 
cations  were  required 
dow  I  saw  freemen 
and  farmers  tilling  the 
cities    were    filled    with 
dressed    people,    and 
green  with  life  and 
it  did  not  seem  that 

My  eyes  shifted  back 
my   hands    and    to   the 
shock  experienced  by 
transferred    too    suddenly 
fronts  to  the  home  froqt 
to  a  night  club.     A 
bitter  reaction  as  the 
life  he  sees  here — with 
over  there.    Why  this 

Today,  in  the  temple 
try — try  to  correct  this 
think  and  feel  for  our 
us  be  worthy  of  them. 

On  the  streets  and  In 
heard  some  men  talk 
have  listened,  wonderl 
put  first  things  first 
our  enemies  Hitler  and 
that  they  symbolize 
Ing  against  our  allies. 

I  have  heard  men 
against   race,   and   religib: 
here    in    America    whih 
sailors  are  fighting  and 
save  all  of  us. 

It  was  then  that  I 
patient  leadership  of 
those  In  his  day  who 
picior  unwittingly  aerrln^ 
But  Lincoln,  together 
of  firm  faith  and  high 
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Washington  to  my 
but  think  of  the 
enjoy,  even  in  times 
I  stopped  or  ques- 
pkssports  or  identifl- 
?^om  my  train  win- 
worl  :ing  in  the  factories 
soil.    The  streets  of 
busy    people,   well- 
countryside    was 
For  a  moment 
were  at  war. 
:o  the  newspaper  in 
news   story   of   the 
veterans  who  have  been 
from   the    battle 
From  a  fox  hole 
bewildering,  sometimes 
V  jteran  compares  the 
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inequality.     Let  us 
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tion through  to  victory  and  unity  and  peace. 

In  that  tradition,  we  too  must  back  up  our 
men  and  women  on  all  our  fighting  fronts. 
To  do  that,  let  us  on  the  home  front  keep 
faith  with  our  American  Ideals.  There  is 
no  place  here  for  racism,  there  is  no  place 
for  bigotry.  In  this  stem  test  there  is  room 
only  for  righteous  anger  against  the  forces 
of  brutality  and  enslavement.  This  solemn 
hour  calls  for  singleness  of  purpose.  Let 
us  mobilize  every  resource  of  mind  and  spirit 
against  the  common  enemy.  Let  us  show  him 
that  even  at  this  late  hour  he  cannot  di- 
vide us  from  without  or  within. 

The  morale  of  our  men  on  the  fighting 
fronts  is  affected  by  what  we  feel  and  say 
and  do  here  in  America.  Let  us  fortify  that 
morale  by  showing  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
that  we  are  with  them  to  the  very  limit  of 
our  capacity;  with  the  work  of  our  hands, 
the  sincerity  of  otir  hearts,  an<i  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  prayers. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  help  to  bring  this 
war  to  a  swift  and  victorious  conclusion.  By 
our  unity  of  purpose  we  will  help  to  save  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  our  men  and 
women. 

And  in  the  peace  to  follow,  we  must  have 
unity  of  purpose  to  make  certain  that  the 
peace  is  a  true  and  lasting  one. 

Looking  back  to  the  years  between  the  wars 
and  to  the  words  men  spoke  on  this  day  of 
requiem,  one  finds,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  these  words  of  complaint:  "We 
fought  In  1917  and  1918  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  We  won  the  war,  but 
we  were  betrayed  by  the  peace."  And  so 
America  retired  to  her  cynical  shell  of  Iso- 
lationism. 

She  would  set  herself  apart  from  the  world 
and  Its  problems.  She  had  oceans  to  protect 
her.  She  need  not  prepare.  But  that  illu- 
sion died  forever  on  the  cold  dawn  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941. 

Out  of  the  present  agony  and  the  realistic 
lessons  it  has  brought  home  to  us  we  know 
that  America,  after  the  last  war,  failed  to 
carry  her  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  Just  peace. 

That  must  never  happen  again  I 

America  has  come  of  age.  Her  irresponsible 
childhood  has  gone.  And  being  of  age,  she 
must  assume  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  it.  She  is  no  longer  set  apart  by  herself 
alone.  Science  has  swept  away  the  space 
and  time  that  once  separated  her  from  her 
neighbors.  Today  she  is  a  member  of  the 
community  of  nations.  She  and  they  must 
find  some  way  to  get  along  together.  The 
famUy,  the  town,  the  SUte,  the  Nation— all 
of  these  have  developed  a  system  and  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility.  Now,  it 
is  the  world's  turn. 

If  the  sacrifices  of  the  present  are  to  have 
meaning,  we  must  face  this  fact.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  men  who  are  dying  for  us 
would  have  it  this  way.  If  they  could  speak 
to  us,  they  would  say,  'Tn  the  world  of  to- 
morrow, the  great  power  of  science  must  be 
used  to  free  men,  not  to  enslave  them.  Never 
again  must  these  powers  fall  into  the  hands 
of  gangsters,  domestic  or  foreign,  to  be  used 
for  human  exploitation.  Decent  men  and 
women  every  here  must  develop  the  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities  that  will  dfrect  this 
power  for  the  good  of  mankind.  If  this  be 
done,  we  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

No  matter  how  brief  the  hour,  it  is  a  rare 
privilege  for  you  and  me  and  all  of  us  to  be 
living  En  this  time  of  crisis.  The  challenge 
is  squarely  put.  It  calls  to  the  best  that  may 
be  in  us.  In  spite  of  the  exertions  and  sac- 
rifices, we  know  that  we  are  living  through 
one  of  America's  finest  hours.  There  is  no 
time  for  pretense,  no  room  for  false  values. 
Here  we  consecrate  ourselves  to  devotion 
and  sacrifice,  in  order  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  them. 

A  great  American  philosopher  once  wrote 
on  the  subject  entitled  "The  Moral  Equiva- 
lent of  War."    He  wondered,  as  you  and  X 
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must  wonder  today,  why  It  takes  a  war  to 
bring  forth  this  spirit  of  devotion  and  sac- 
rifice in  men.  And  he  wondered  why  we 
cannot  mobilize  and  sustain  those  qualities 
for  the  great  and  constructive  responsibili- 
ties of  peace. 

Our  patient  wounded  do  not  cry.  "Me  first." 
The  sailor  whose  companion  has  gone  down 
with  the  ship;  the  soldier  whose  pal  did 
not  come  back  from  patrol  or  from  a  bomO- 
ing  )nlsEion:  he's  not  thinking  of  himself. 
He  will  glare  at  the  man  who  wants  to  *aKe 
his  picture  or  to  question  him  abou*  "hero- 
ics." That  soldier  or  sailor  is  interested  only 
In  his  buddy,  the  buddy  for  whom  he  would 
have  given  his  life  to  save.  We  bow  our 
heads  in  all  humility  before  this  selfless  de- 
votion. And  somehow  we  think  of  a  child 
waking  In  terror  in  the  night  to  be  shielded 
and  comforted  by  a  mother's  love.  And  then 
we  think  of  the  all-embracing  love  of  Ood 
and  feel  the  mystic  pulse  of  eternity. 

In  the  normal  times  a  man  dies  and  is 
mourned  by  a  few  friends  and  relatives. 
Today  men  are  dying  for  our  Nation  and  its 
cause.     Today  a  nation  mourns. 

Our  hearts  go  out  in  tender  solace  to  the 
parents  of  our  soldier  dead.  In  the  pain  of 
their  loss  they  are  giving,  many  many  times 
over.  A  grateful  Nation  dedicates  itself  to 
the  task  of  carrying  on  for  them. 

As  we  raise  our  heads  from  requiem  we 
know  that  the  hour  of  decision  is  at  hand. 
For  this  is  not  a  routine  Memorial  Day. 
Great  and  tragic  events  are  unfolding  which 
will  determine  the  course  of  life  for  millions 
of  human  beings.  Even  greater  sacrifices  lie 
Just  ahead. 

If  the  dead  could  but  speak,  perhaps  they 
would  say,  "Make  this  a  living  day.  Remem- 
ber us — and  with  us  In  your  memory  and 
because  of  us — consecrate  yourselves  to  the 
tirgent  tasks  before  you.  Part  of  us  still  lives 
In  you  to  work  and  fight  for  the  victory  and 
the  peace.  With  courage  and  Justice  go  forth 
to  save  and  develop  your  American  civiliza- 
tion for  the  good  of  all  mankind.  In  God 
you  trust.** 


A  Sharp  Rebuke  on  Ward  Seizure 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
May  27,  1944: 

A  SHAKF  REBT7KX  ON  WARD  SZIZT7HX 

If  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  that 
has  been  investigating  the  Montgomery  Ward 
case  has  its  way.  there's  going  to  be  an  end 
to  suspending  the  Constitution  and  ignoring 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  wartime. 

For  it's  the ,  subcommittee's  opinion  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  "no  constitutional 
or  statutory  authority"  to  issue  the  Executive 
order  under  which  Ward's  Chicago  mail-order 
hotise  was  taken  over  by  the  Army. 

Furthermore,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
group  takes  a  hearty  slap  at  Attorney  General 
Biddle.  who  assured  the  President  he  had 
auihorlty  to  Issue  the  order;  at  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Jones,  who  called  for  troops  to 
take  over  the  plant;  at  the  conciliation 
services  of  Madam  Perkins'  Department  of 
Labor;  at  the  W  L  B  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 

The  subcommittee's  finding  Isn't  a  plot 
concocted  by  hide-bound,  reactionary  Repub- 
licans.   The  subcommittee's  chairman  is  Sen- 


ator McCakkan,  Nevada  Democrat.  He  was 
Joined  in  his  cpinion  by  Senator  Revibcomb. 
Republican,  of  West  Virginia.  The  other 
Democrat,  Senator  McFarland,  of  Arizona, 
refused  to  sign  the  report  because  he  didnt 
think  the  subcommittee,  which  hadn't  held 
hearings,  should  have  based  its  conclusions 
solely  upon  documentary  evidence  and  the 
findings  of  investigators  who  had  been  sent 
to  Chicago. 

In  ail  fairness.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  sub- 
committee should  have  held  hearings  and 
that  Attorney  General  Biddle  and  Secretary 
Jones  should  have  been  permitted  to  say  their 
say.  When  the  report  goes  before  the  full 
committee  there  should  be  direct  testimony. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Attorney  General  Bid- 
die,  who,  following  the  Ward  seizure  insisted 
that  "no  business  or  property  is  immune  to 
Presidential  order."  already  has  appeared  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  in  its  Ward 
case  hearings.  So  has  Chairman  William  H. 
Davis  of  the  War  Lat)or  Board. 

And  did  Mr.  Biddle  boldly  defend  against 
all  comers  his  earlier  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  right,  not  only  under  law  but 
under  vaguely  defined  wartime  powers,  to 
seize  a  retail,  nonwar  business?  Well, 
hardly.    He  seemer  to  retreat 

Although  defending  his  contention  that 
the  President  had  the  power  to  act  as  he  did 
in  the  Ward  seizure,  the  Attorney  General 
told  the  House  committee  headed  by  Rep- 
resentative Ramspeck  that  it  mightn't  be  a 
bad  idea  for  Congress  to  change  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  to  say  precisely  what  a 
producer  is.  and  that  if  Congress  feels  the 
President  exceeded  his  powers  under  the  law 
it  should  more  clearly  define  his  authority. 

If  that  wasn't  a  tacit  admission  by  Mr. 
Biddle  of  doubt  about  the  Executive's  as- 
serted legal  rights  and  about  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  what  was  it?  And  Isn't 
it  Just  barely  possible  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral had  discovered  that  the  totalitarian  go- 
ings-on in  Chicago  vrere  a  pretty  serious  poli- 
tical blunder? 

Whatever  the  curious  workings  of  Mr. 
Blddle's  mind  in  this  affair.  Chairman  Davis, 
when  before  the  Ramspeck  committee  ap- 
peared to  have  misgivings  about  the  War 
Labor  Board's  role  in  the  Ward  case.  He  said 
that  if  Congress  thought  anybody's  consti- 
tutional rights  were  in  danger  it  should  tell 
the  W.  L  B.  what  to  do  and  it  would  obey. 

It  is  now  plainer  than  ever  that  Attorney 
General  Biddle  made  a  very  grave  error  in 
advising  the  President  that  he  had  authority 
to  take  over  the  Ward  plant  and  in  not  tak- 
ing the  matter  to  court  t)efore  the  Army  was 
called  in 

It  is  also  plain  that  to  prevent  a  civilian 
goods  distributor  from  being  mistaken  for 
a  war  producer;  to  clarify  the  President's 
wartime  rights  and  to  define  the  War  Labor 
Board's  exact  function,  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  should  be  promptly  revised. 


National  War  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extenc!  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Cecil  B.  Dickson: 

As  or  ToDAT 
(By  CecU  B.  Dickson) 
Washinoton.— Nearly  6  months  ago  the  Na- 
tion was  warned  by  Q>ecial  committee  of 


Congress  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  not  surprised  when  the  Gov- 
ernment seized  Montgomery  Ward. 

In  January,  the  special  House  committee, 
headed  by  Representative  Howaid  W.  SxrrH 
Democrat,  Virginia,  submitted  a  report  on  Its 
Investigation  of  W.  L.  B.,  in  which  it  said: 

"The  National  War  I.abor  Board  has  not 
confined  itself  to  labor  disputes  in  war  in- 
dustries but  has  assumed  Jurisdiction  over 
all  types  of  business,  no  matter  how  remotely 
they  may  be  removed  from  any  connection 
with  the  war  effort. 

"The  War  Labor  Board  has  compelled  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  agree  to  submit 
disputes  to  arbitration.  Compulsory  arbi- 
tration which  requires  the  parties  to  abide  by 
the  arbitrator's  decision  is  in  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  parties  and  was 
so  decided  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  States." 

The  committee  then  recommended  that 
Congress  enact  a  law  limiting  and  defining 
the  powers  of  the  W.  L.  B.  to  prevent  it  from 
usin^  almost  any  pretext  for  taking  over 
plants,  whether  they  ure  war-connected  or 
not. 

It  pointed  out  the  W.  L.  B.  adopted  the 
policy  that  "in  the  determination  of  a  wage 
dispute  the  question  oi'  the  flnnncial  status 
or  ability  to  pay  of  the  employer  Is  Irrelevant 
and  immaterial  and  that  any  employer  whose 
business  does  not  Justify  the  payment  of 
what  the  Board  In  Its  Judgment  or  generosity 
regards  as  a  decent  standard  of  wages  is 
economically  InefDcient  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  business." 

"The  Board."  the  committee  said,  "takes 
the  position  that  it  has  the  right  not  only 
to  fix  future  wages  but  to  render  a  money 
award  for  back  wages  for  services  already 
rendered  and  paid  for  without  affording  the 
employer  an  effective  right  of  Judicial  re- 
view." 

The  committee  said  the  W  L.  B.  had  placed 
no  limitation  upon  Itself  In  the  exercise  of 
this  assumed  power  and  that  it  was  prob- 
able the  W  L.  B.  could  drive  employers  into 
bankruptcy  unrler  its  policy. 

The  committee  noted  that  the  W.  L.  B.  had 
promulgated  and  "enforced  a  new  legal  doc- 
trine to  the  effect  that  it  has  the  power  and 
the  authority  to  compel  the  parties  to  exe- 
cute a  contract  to  do  anything  that  the 
parties  might  voluntarily  do.  Irrespective  of 
whether  there  is  any  legal  or  contractual  ob- 
ligation on  the  parties  to  do  so." 

The  Smith  committee  charged  the  W.  L.  B. 
bad  engaged  in  devious  reasoning  to  Justify 
Its  conclusions  In  forcing  firms  like  Mont- 
gomery Ward  to  insist  that  employees  main- 
tain their  member^ip  in  the  labor  unions 
and  submit  to  the  check-off  of  \mion  dues 
as  a  condition  of  employment. 

The  warning  that  the  committee  issued 
was  this: 

"If  one  Federal  bureau  can  with  Impunity 
destroy  the  essential  legal  components  of  a 
contract;  can,  without  review  by  the  co\urts, 
render  money  awards  for  unlimited  sums  for 
past  services  rendered  and  already  paid  for; 
and  can  establish  the  principle  that  the  abil- 
ity of  the  employer  to  pay  any  wages  that 
the  fancy  of  the  board  may  dictate  is  imma- 
terial and  not  to  be  considered;  it  is  obvious 
that  such  policy.  If  luirestralned  and  exer- 
cised by  biased  agencies  not  concerned  with 
the  Judicial  elements  of  a  fair  trial,  may  and 
probably  will  make  serious  inroads  into  our 
constitutional  system  of  Judicial  determina- 
tion and  destroy  the  elementary  rights  of 
private  property  and  private  enterprise." 

The  committee  had  this  to  say  about  the 
W.  L.  B.'s  action  on  the  maintenance  of 
unions,  an  Issue  In  the  Montgomary  Ward 
case: 

"In  a  large  number  of  instances  labor 
unions  began  to  demand  of  employers  con- 
tracts containing  a  provision  (or  a  dosed  sbcp 
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■a  well  oa  check-off  of  union  dues  by  the  em- 
ployers. Iii  practically  all  Instances  the  em- 
ployers were  opposed  to  both  provisions  being 
inserted  in  any  contract  which  might  other- 
wise be  agreed  upon.  When  disputes  such  as 
Umm  began  to  reach  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  that  Board  conceived  the  Idea  of  or- 
dering and  directing  employers  to  insert  In 
their  labor  contracts  a  clause  providing  Its 
Idea  of  a  modified  form  of  closed  shop  by 
what  Is  termed  'maintenance  of  union'  and 
providing  also  that  the  employer  check  off 
union  dues." 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  until  the 
enactment  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  on 
June  25,  1943.  when  Congress  overrode  the 
President's  veto  on  the  Smlth-Connally  anti- 
strike  bill,  that  the  W.  L.  B.  had  no  statutory 
authority  but  acted  under  orders  and  direc- 
tives which  were  in  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  "all  legislative 
powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

"It  Is  the  contention  of  the  members  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  that  they'are  acting  by 
direction  of  the  President  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  delegated  such  authority  to  them 
by  reason  of  his  war  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution," the  committee  said,  adding: 

"The  President  does  not  possess  war 
powers  which  authorize  him  to  compel  an 
employer,  whether  engaged  in  war  work  or 
not,  to  release  workers  who  do  not  maintain 
their  membership  In  a  private  labor  union. 
•  •  •  The  Constitution  nowhere  confers 
upon  the  Executive  authority  such  as  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  purports  to  exer- 
cise. The  Constitution  was  not  designed  to 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  civil  ap- 
pointees of  the  President  the  liberties  guar- 
anteed to  all  citizens  imder  the  Constitu- 
tlon.- 

Tbe  committee  was  well  aware  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  W.  L.  B.  In  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case  long  before  the  mall-order  bouse 
was  seized  and  occupied  by  soldiers  at  the 
direction  of  the  Washington  Government. 
As  far  back  as  January,  the  committee  had 
this  to  say  on  the  Montgomery  Ward  case: 

"Since  even  the  most  capriclotis  rtillng  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  may  be  en- 
fa:^ed  by  a  plant  seizure,  there  are  but  few 
employers  who  have  not  been  subdued  by  even 
a  mere  threat  of  coercive  measures.  Thus 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  xiltlmately  complied 
with  an  order  to  accept  a  maintenance-of- 
membership  clause  when  the  President  per- 
sonally ordered  it  to  do  so.  The  National 
War  Labor  Board  has  assumed  Jurisdiction  of 
this  labor  dispute  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  company's  activities  could  in  no  sense  be 
classified  as  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  Montgomery  Ward 
complied  because,  on  the  one  hand,  further 
recalcitrance  would  have  meant  seizure,  and 
on  the  other,  refusal  to  obey  an  order  of  the 
Preetdent  would  have  seemed  unpatriotic, 
and  consequently,  would  have  damaged  the 
public  good  will  which  the  company  had 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  years." 


Fish  and  WildUfe  in  aiifoniia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THX  HOD8S  OP  RSPRESENTATTVSS 
Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.    ROLPH.    Mr.    Speaker,    to    be 

forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Approxi- 
mately 30  years  ago,  during  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
along  the  Praaer  River  in  British  Colum- 


Industry  centered 
was  almost  wiped 


)f  the  Central  Val- 


of  San   Francisco 


1837 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 . 

Quoting  release  signed 
Lorentz,  chairman, 
mittee  of  the  San  Francisco 


The  entire  Central  Valley 
feet  the  salmon  nus 
are  all  planned  with 
conserving  our   fisherl 
present  time  a  new  dan 
strtictlon  at  an  early 
tain,  on  the  main 
6  miles  above  Red  BlulT, 


Everyone  should  be 
Ing  the  Central  Valle 

I  also  quote  as  part 
article  by  Dr.  Lorentz 
tral  Valley's  Project 
addition  to  the  articis 
letter  dated.  San 
1944,  signed  by  Dr. 
to  Col.  R.  C.  Hunter. 
United  States  War 
ing  the  salmon  propoiition 


Unless  the  many  dams 
now  planned  for  poet- 
tbe  streams  flowing  thrdugh 
and  San  Joaquin  Vallefs 
constructed  with  honest 
for  the  welfare  of  the  salmon 
other  anadromoiis  fishes, 
that  the  runs  of  these 
off  In  the  Central  Valleyi 

Two  danu  of  the  C4  ntral 
project  are  now  completed 
One  at  Shasta  on  the 
about  10  mUea  north  oi 
at  Priant  on  the  San  ^aqui 
east  of  rrwno.    Both 


In  excavating 


up  the   Eraser  to 
northern  British 


By  heroic  efforts, 
the  Province  fish- 


bia,  the  great  salmon 
around  Puget  Sound 
out. 

It  happened  this  ^y: 
the  right-of-way,  hu(e  boulders,  rocks, 
and  debris  fell  in  tl  b  river  and  filled 
many  of  the  deep  poos.  Salmon  coming 
in  from  the  Pacific  Qcean  and  making 
the  long,  hard  trip 
spawning  grounds  inj 
Columbia,  were  accust  tmed  to  rest  in  the 
large  pools  in  the  lo^ier  Praser.  Work- 
men constructing  thi  railroad  noticed 
the  salmon  falling  b^ck,  unable  to  find 
shelter  in  the  pools, 
under  supervision  of 
ing  authorities,  the  stteam  was  partially 
cleared,  and  f ortuni  tely.  a  sufficient 
number  of  fish  got  thfough  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  industry. 

In  California,  we  tlave  not  for  years 
been  canning  salmon 
our  citizens  rely  heavi  y  on  salmon  as  an 
Important  item  of  f r«  h  fish.  Exactly  as 
In  the  Fraser,  Colum  >ia,  Klamath,  and 
other  Pacific  streams, 
return  each  year  to  th(  headwaters  of  the 
Sacramento  to  spawn. 

Engineers  in  charge 
ley  project  should  constantly  have  this 
proposition  In  mind  a^id  protect  the  sal- 
mon spawning  areas. 

All  the  salmon  reaching  streams  In  the 
Central  Valley  come  i  i  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  through  the  Gulden  Gate,  and  all 
traverse  the  waters 
Bay. 

Latest  available  statistics  for  salmon 
caught  In  San  Franqlsco  Bay  show  as 
follows: 

Pounds 

.^  2,181,300 

^  1,  778,  300 

936. 100 

2,  692,  700 

1,220.700 
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of  my  remarks,  an 

entitled  "The  Cen- 
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I  also  submit  a 

April  29, 

and  addressed 
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are  designed  and 

ind  sincere  planning 
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area. 
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or  practically  so: 

Sacramento,  located 

Redding,  the  other 

n  River  nort  i- 
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salmon  runs  from  their  former  ipawnlng 
grounds. 

In  the  early  stages  f  construction  of  Shasta 
Dam  It  was  suddenly  decided  that  some  pro- 
visions might  have  to  be  made  to  care  for  a 
large  run  of  salmon  that  would  be  blocked 
by  such  a  structure.  The  upstream  migrants 
counted  at  the  A.  C.  I.  Dam  at  Redding  proved 
that  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  adult 
salmon  woxild  have  to  be  accommodated  each 
year. 

These  salmon  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
two  groupw  according  to  the  time  of  year 
they  leave  the  ocean  and  run  up  Into  the 
rivers.  The  spring  run  enters  the  rivers  and 
arrives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Redding  tn 
May.  This  migration  reaches  its  height  in 
June,  then  tapers  off  vmtll  the  fall-run  fish 
begin  coming  upstream  In  late  August  and 
September  to  reach  the  peak  of  their  run  In 
October  or  November. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  spring-run 
flsh  migrate  through  the  lower  valleys  during 
the  snow-run-off  when  the  streams  and  rivers 
are  still  cool.  They  migrate  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  tributaries  where  they  can 
find  deep  cool  pools  in  which  they  spend  the 
hot  summer.  In  July  and  August  the  lower 
rivers  are  too  warm  for  the  salmon  to  sur- 
vive unless  they  can  move  throiigh  quickly 
to  cooler  water.  This  is  an  Important  and 
troublesome  fact  which  required  the  cost- 
liest part  of  the  salvage  program  which  was 
devised  to  care  for  these  flsh. 

Because  of  the  high  temperatiue  of  the 
main  river  water  during  the  summer,  the 
spring-run  Chlnooks  have  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  area  below  Shasta  Dam  and  Into  cooler 
streams.  A  hatchery  costing  around  one  and 
one-quarter  million  dollars  was  constructed 
on  Battle  Creek  above  Red  Bluff  to  take  care 
of  90,000,000  eggs.  This  represents  the 
spawning  capacity  of  only  12,000  females. 

Since  the  number  of  flsh  migrating  Into 
the  river  during  and  before  the  warmer  tem- 
peratures occur  cotild  be  expected  to  Include 
more  than  this  number  of  females,  some 
other  provision  also  bad  to  be  made.  More- 
over, the  success  of  hatchery  reared  salmon 
In  terms  of  adult  flsh  has  never  been  proven, 
and  It  was  considered  advisable  to  have  an 
alternate  plan  to  take  care  of  part  of  the 
spring  run  In  case  the  other  failed.  This 
alternate  was  the  transfer  of  adult  salmon 
from  the  main  river  into  Deer  Creek  where 
cool  water  could  be  found  In  the  headwaters 
throughout  the  year. 

Seven  trucks,  each  with  a  1,000-gallon 
aerated  and  Ice-cooled  tank,  were  provided 
at  a  cost  of  $9,000  each.  Traps  were  con- 
structed at  Keswick  Dam  below  Shasta  to 
catch  all  fish  that  got  up  that  far:  and  an- 
other trap  and  rack  were  bxUlt  at  Balls  Perry 
near  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek  to  take  fish 
there  when  the  river  was  low  enough  to  per- 
mit It. 

The  fall-run  flsh.  arriving  after  the  river 
temperature  cools  below  68°  P..  are  eaaUy 
accommodated  by  merely  distributing  them 
between  racks  in  the  main  Sacramento  River 
below  Keswick  Dam.  The  35  miles  of  river 
between  Keswick  and  Jellya  Perry  holds 
plenty  of  good  spawning  gravel  to  accommo- 
date these  fish. 

Last  year  the  salvage  program  had  Its  first 
real  test  in  handling  the  flfh.  About  six 
thousand  salmon  were  trucked  from  Keswick 
Dam  the  eO-mUe  run  to  Deer  Creek  and 
dumped  there.  As  might  be  expected  some 
bugs  had  to  be  Ironed  out,  but  in  general 
these  transfers  were  a  success.  So  were  the 
transfers  later  made  into  the  holding  ponds 
at  the  Coleman  Hatchery  on  Battle  Creek. 
Later  the  fall  run  spawned  very  successfully 
In  the  main  river.  This  success  was  proven 
by  the  wide  dUtrtbutlon  of  the  flsh  over  the 
■pawning  riffles  and  by  the  healthy  egga  and 
fry  that  were  later  dug  out  of  sampled  nests 
to  determine  the  succeaa  of  the  spawning. 
Moreover,  healthy  young  fry  have  been  taken 
in  fyka  neU  in  tb«  river  near  Balls  Ferry 
Rack. 
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As  far  as  handling  the  adult  flsh  is  con- 
cerned, the  salmon-salvage  program  below 
Shasta  may  be  considered  ruccessful.  With 
experience  and  better  equipment  It  should 
work  efllclently.  Its  success  In  terms  of  re- 
turned salmon,  or  In  terms  of  the  fishermen's 
catch  Is  yet  to  be  determined.  It  looks  very 
promising. 

With  the  salvage  operations  Just  beginning 
to  function,  we  find,  however,  that  another 
dam  is  now  projected  for  early  construction 
at  Table  Mountain.  This  lies  about  5  miles 
downstream  from  Jelly's  Ferry,  and  about 
10  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Battle  Creek. 

As  originally  proposed,  this  Is  to  be  a 
dirt-filled  structure,  to  be  built  tn  two  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  a  small  dam  about  100  feet 
high.  This  dam  would  blcjk  the  salmon 
runs  from  their  last  remaining  spawning 
areas  in  the  main  river.  There  would  be  no 
object  in  building  ladders  to  get  the  adults 
over  the  dam;  for  even  though  40  percent 
of  the  spawning  riffles  were  left  unflooded, 
the  young  salmon  could  not  be  taken  down- 
stream again  safely.  The  $1,250,000  hatch- 
ery at  Coleman  would  be  rendered  useless 
because  fish  could  be  brought  in  only  by 
trucking,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  Invested  in  racks  and  traps  at 
Balls  Ferry  and  Keswick  would  be  useless. 

To  complete  the  destruction  of  the  sal- 
vage programs,  these  original  plans  for  Table 
Mountain  specify  that  the  first  stage  or  low 
dam  is  only  to  be  a  foundation  for  a  bigger 
structure  to  be  built  over  the  smaller  one  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  consolidated  and  settled. 
This  flnal  dam  Is  to  be  200  feet  high,  and 
will  back  water  right  up  to  the  base  of 
Keswick  Dam.  With  water  backed  up  to  its 
normal  pool  level,  behind  this  dam,  Coleman 
hatchery  would  be  covered  by  about  60  feet 
of  water.  The  salmon  salvage  program  would 
be  finished,  and  so  would  the  salmon  of  the 
up-river  area. 

There  Is  no  possibility  of  salvaging  salmon 
below  Table  Mountain  Dam.  The  few 
streams  that  would  be  avaUable  are  not  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  fish  that  would  come 
up  to  the  dam.  The  Job  would  Involve  han- 
dling about  twice  the  number  of  flsh  now 
accommodated  in  the  main  river  spawning 
riffles  and  Coleman  hatchery.  Moreover,  the 
temperature  of  the  reservoir  water  would  un- 
doubtedly make  things  too  hot  for  the  fish, 
anyway.  If  this  plan  of  tight  dams  Is  adopt- 
ed, there  Is  no  hope  for  the  salmon  that  now 
spawn  In  the  upper  Sacramento  River. 

Fortunately  another  proposal  has  been 
made  to  build  a  small  dam  at  Table  Mour^- 
tain  for  fiood-control  purposes  only.  The 
plans  for  this  dam  are  still  not  public,  but 
as  briefly  described  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  State  reclamation  board  In  Sacramento 
they  look  hopeful.  Everyone  Interested  In 
the  prcserva.ion  of  our  salmon  and  steelhead 
runs  in  the  Central  Valley's  area  must  urge 
that  this  plan  be  adopted  If  it  can  be  proven 
that  It  will  not  harm  the  fish. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Central  VaUey's, 
Priant  Dam  on  the  San  Joaquin  has  blocked 
the  salmon  run  that  formerly  spawned  In  the 
headwaters  of  that  river.  No  salvage  pro- 
gram was  developed  here,  and  probably  it  Is 
fortunate  that  it  was  not  undertaken.  With 
water  flowing  through  the  dan.  all  summer, 
10,000  spring-run  Chlnooks  migrated  up  the 
San  Joaquin  River  and  spent  the  summer  in 
excellent  rendition  In  the  pools  belov  the 
outlets.  When  they  were  ready  o  spawn, 
they  dropped  downstream  and  spawned  very 
successfully  In  the  30  mUes  of  good  gravel 
below  the  dam.  The  success  of  this  spawn- 
ing Is  attested  by  the  thousands  of  fry  that 
have  been  netted  on  their  downstream  Jour- 
ney from  these  beds. 

The  results  of  this  involuntary  experiment 
In  the  care  of  salmon  below  impassable  dams 
are  really  profoundly  significant.  They 
»how  that  where  adequat*  spawning  grounds 
exist  below  the  propoied  dams,  as  they  do 
In  most  streams  la  the  Central  VsUtys  area, 


If  sufficient  water  is  provided  at  the  right 
time  of  year,  the  salmon  will  survive  and 
spawn  to  produce  succeeding  generatloiis  of 
salmon.  The  basic  problem  Is  to  leave 
enough  good  spawning  gravel  accessible  to 
the  adults  where  the  young  flsh  can  get  back 
downstream,  and  then  to  Insure  plenty  of 
water  at  the  right  time  of  the  year. 

Adequate  flows  are  not  yet  assured  below 
Priant  since  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  not  yet  committed  itself  as 
to  what  the  operating  schedule  of  this  dam 
will  be  when  Its  two  diversion  canals  are  com- 
pleted. 

We  can  expect  that  the  entire  Central  Val- 
leys program  of  water  development  for  flood 
control,  power,  and  Irrigation  will  eventually 
be  completed.  The  cams  proposed  that  will 
affect  salmon  Include  the  680-foot  Bldwell 
Bar  Dam  blocking  the  middle  and  south 
forks  of  the  Feather  River,  the  enlarged 
upper  Narrows  Reservoir  on  the  Yuba,  the 
four  proposed  dams  on  the  American  River 
which  wiU  stop  all  salmon  at  Polsom,  Nash- 
ville Dam  on  the  Cosumnes.  Tullock  Reser- 
voir Dam  on  the  Stanislaus,  and  a  higher 
Don  Pedro  Dam  on  the  Tuolumne.  If  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  salmon  runs 
are  to  continue,  these  dams  must  be  planned 
to  provide  water  and  spawning  gravel  for 
them.  We  must  not  allow  them  to  be 
planned  and  const!  uctlon  started  before  the 
flsh  are  even  thought  of.  It  Is  then  far  too 
late. 

Moreover,  the  numerous  diversion  and  con- 
necting canals  transferring  water  from  one 
river  to  another  and  diverting  It  Into  storage 
reservoirs  to  be  used  later  to  supplement  the 
supply  In  drier  parts  of  the  valley  must  be 
designed  to  go  over  or  under  the  streams  they 
cross. 

The  spawning  beds  below  the  main  dams 
must  be  kept  open  to  flsh.  They  mtist  not 
be  made  death  traps  for  old  or  young  flsh. 

Fishermen  have  no  desire  to  hinder  the 
fullest  development  of  State's  resources,  but 
in  this  development  they  insist  that  proper 
foresight  be  used  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
great  flsh  runs  which  have  existed  since 
the  beginning  of  time  on  the  Central  Valleys 
rivers.  With  Intelligent  planning  these  runs 
cannot  only  be  saved,  but  may  even  be  built 
back  to  somewhere  near  their  former 
abundance. 

San  FaANCisco  Ttxx  Club, 

April  29.  1944. 

Col.  R.  C.  HumxR. 

Corps  of  Engineers, 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Six:  The  San  Francisco  Tyee  Club, 
representing  over  500  sportsmen  Interested 
In  the  conservation  of  salmon,  for  some  time 
has  been  following  the  Central  Valley  Irriga- 
tion, power,  and  fiood-control  developments. 
We  view  with  alarm  the  plans  now  being  con- 
sidered for  the  construction  of  a  multiple- 
purpose  dam  at  the  Table  Mountain  site. 
Construction  of  such  a  dam  at  this  location 
without  doubt  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
salmon  runs  into  the  upper  Sacramento 
Valley. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  spent 
over  $2,000,000  in  the  salvage  of  salmon  that 
were  blocked  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Sacramento  River  by  Shasta  Dam.  These  sal- 
vage operations  are  Just  now  beginning  to 
operate.  While  their  success  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  adults  begin  to  return  sev- 
eral years  hence,  reports  of  restilts  of  han- 
dling the  adult  salmon  and  the  eggs  and 
young  In  the  Coleman  hatchery  Indicate  that 
the  operations  have  been  successful.  The 
salvage  of  salmon  that  would  be  blocked  by 
a  multiple-purpose  dam  at  Table  Mountain 
would  be  practically  Impossible.  Not  only 
are  thers  no  streams  or  facilities  available 
into  which  the  flsh  can  be  transferred  but 
there  are  no  spawning  grounds  below  this 


point  In  the  main  river.  Moreover,  approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  flsh  would  have  to  be 
handled  as  are  now  handled  below  Shasta. 

It  was  reported  to  our  organization  by  one 
of  our  members  who  attended  a  recent  hear- 
ing of  the  State  reclamation  board  in  Sacra- 
mento that  a  plan  was  discussed  there  for 
the  building  of  a  dam  at  Table  Mountain 
which  would  be  used  only  for  flood  control. 
Prom  what  little  information  has  been  ob- 
tained, it  Is  our  belief  that  such  a  strticture 
Is  the  only  type  that  would  have  any  chance 
of  being  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  farm- 
ing communities  In  the  lower  valley.  We 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  latter  plan 
and  to  formulate  It  In  cooperation  with  the 
various  flsheries  agencies  concerned  with  sal- 
mon conservation  In  this  State  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  salmon  runs  In  the  upper 
Sacramento  Valley  will  be  preserved.  The 
San  Francisco  Tyee  Club  does  not  feel  that 
destruction  of  this  valuable  resource  is  Justi- 
fied since  It  is  apparent  that  the  principle 
objective  of  a  flood -control  dam  at  Table 
Mountain  can  be  attained  without  harm  to 
the  salmon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ROBEXT  LOBENTZ,  M.  D., 

Chairman,  Conservation  Committee. 


Art  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEO 

Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30, 

1944: 

ART  or  poLrncs 

Prompted  by  a  University  of  Denver  survey 
Indicating  that  almost  five  out  of  seven 
Americans  think  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
a  professional  politician  to  remain  honest. 
Mayor  LaGuardla  has  sprung  to  the  defense 
of  "the  art  of  politics."  In  a  recent  radio 
address.  Inspired  by  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial on  the  subject,  he  suggested  that  he 
might  some  day  launch  a  campaign  to  bring 
politics  into  better  repute  as  a  profession  or 
vocation.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  kind 
of  publicity  work  that  would  pay  higher 
dividends.  Exaggerated  Ideas  of  the  extent 
of  political  corruption  have  undoubtedly 
been  fostered  by  the  featuring  of  political 
scandals  and  attacks  on  dishonest  politicians. 
The  press  and  other  organs  of  public  opinion 
are  to  be  praised  rather  than  blamed  for 
concentrating  attention  on  political  abuses 
with  a  view  to  exposing  and  expelling  the 
scamps  and  scoundrels  who  hold  public  office. 
Nevertheless,  this  one-sided  emphasis  has  re- 
sulted In  too  little  attention  being  given  to 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  honest 
public  servants. 

The  work  of  enllghteiunent  might  well 
begin  by  giving  the  people  more  Information 
about  the  activities  of  Members  of  Congress. 
Most  of  the  hard  and  grueling  labor  per- 
formed by  our  national  legislators  Is  trans- 
acted behind  the  scenes  or  in  committer 
hearings,  with  only  a  handful  of  people  pres- 
ent. Casual  tourists  visiting  the  Capitol 
listen  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  deliver- 
ing speeches  from  the  floor  to  empty  seats 
or  amidst  a  conversational  din.  They  go 
away  believing  that  their  Representatives  are 
playboys,  not  even  Interested  in  the  ora- 
torical extravagances  of  their  coUeaguea. 
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mn«  touiisU  knew  bow  outny 
of  mental  labor  and  bow  mucb  phy- 
•ffort  are  expended  tr*  Member*  of  Con- 
in  attending  committee  meetings  and 
boldlng  bearlngi  preliminary  to  reporting 
out  countleaa  bllla.  they  would  revlae  tbelr 
opinion  of  the  caliber  of  the  National  Leg- 
islature. For  that  matter  anyone  with  the 
stamina  to  read  without  prejudice  debates 
on  Important  taxiea  reported  In  the  Con- 
•annoNAL  Rscxjao  will  almost  certainly  con- 
clude that  the  art  of  politlca.  as  practiced 
In  this  country,  has  brought  into  Congress 
many  men  of  keen  minds  and  public  spirit. 

The  public  often  does  Injustice  to  profes- 
sional politicians  by  failing  to  tmderstand 
that  willingness  to  compromise  an  issue  does 
not  necessarily  imply  lack  of  Integrity. 
There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  making 
eoaoflsslons  to  secure  needed  support  for  a 
favored  measure  and  bartering  away  one's 
principles  for  the  sake  of  selfish  political 
advantage.  Minor  compromises  have  to  be 
made  by  any  man  who  aspires  to  bold  politi- 
cal ofBce;  indeed,  compromises  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  legislative  machinery  from 
stalling. 

Political  reputations  also  sxiifer  because 
the  public  is  inclined  to  put  a  premium  on 
show-off  qualities  that  handicap  the  sober, 
conscientious  man  who  may  be  inclined  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  biishel.  As  a  result 
many  politicians  seek  votes  by  trying  to 
satisfy  the  public  taste  for  the  bizarre  or  the 
spectacular.  The  remedy  for  this  situation 
lies  obviously  in  elevating  public  standards 
of  taste  and  education.  That  is  a  long-time 
process,  but  we  can  and  should  begin  right 
now  to  give  the  public  more  information 
about  the  positive  coutribuiions  that  prac- 
titioners of  the  art  of  politics  make  to  the 
"~~-~JMitlonal  welfare.  That  is  essential  not  alone 
In  the  interest  of  the  unjustly  maligned  but 
as  a  means  of  preserving  public  respect  for 
democratic  institutions. 


Metsafe   to    Parents,    Wires,    Children, 
Brothers,    and    Sisters   of    Men   and 
Women  in  Oar  Araed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

lb.  HAQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  allotments  and  allowances  for  de- 
pendents of  men  and  women  in  our 
armed  forces  is  not  as  complicated  as 
many  people  feel,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota,  which  I 
represent,  will  not  have  any  hesitancy 
in  writing  me  should  they  encounter  any 
unusual  delays  or  have  any  problems  in 
connection  with  the  payments  which 
they  do  not  imderstand. 

The  Immediate  dependents  of  any  en- 
Uifted  man  or  woman,  or  aviation  cadet, 
•re  entitled  to  dependency  benefits  if 
they  are  aubsiantially  dependent  upon 
the  toJdler.  I  repeat,  this  applies  to  de- 
pendent* of  women  In  our  service  forces 
as  well  as  those  of  the  men. 

I  hope  all  dependents  will  read  this 
article  and  save  it  for  future  use. 

There  are  three  prlnciptd  classes  of 
dependents  to  which  this  dependency 


benefit  law  applies  a^d  their  allowances 
are  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents^  A  wife  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child.  $80;  ea  :h  additional  child. 
$20.  A  divorced  wii  e,  $42;  a  divorced 
wife  with  one  child,  172;  a  divorced  wife 
with  each  additional  c  hild.  $20.  Note:  A 
wife  separated  or  dive  reed  from  a  man  in 
service  \^  ill  get  no  mo  -e  than  the  amount 
fixed  in  a  court  orde  r  or  decree  in  case 
of  alimony.  If  the  d  vorce  or  separation 
order  does  not  call  f  jr  alimony  or  sep- 
arate maintenance  she  will  not  receive 
any  allowance. 


Class  B  dependents 


parents.  $37;  a  parer  t  and  any  number 
of  brothers  and  sisteis,  $37;  two  parents 
and  any  number  of  b  -others  and  sisters, 
$37.  Note:  Class  B  <  ependents,  it  must 
be  clearly  understocd,  are  dependents 
who  are  only  partial  y  dependent  upon 
service  men  and  worn  ;n  for  support.  In 
other  words,  if  the  <  ependents  are  de- 
pendent upon  men  o  women  in  service 
50  percent  or  less,  bu  t  are  still  substan- 
tially dependent,  the;  come  under  Class 
B.    Only  $37  Is  allqwed  no  matter  if 

four  or  five  more 
Those  who  make 


there  are  one  or  ever 

partially  dependent 

application  for  famili  allowance,  there 

fore,  should  be  very  ( aref ul  to  show  the 

full  degree  of  their  dependency 

important. 

Class   B-1    dependents: 
$50;  one  parent  and 


ter,  $68:  one  parent  snd  each  additional 


brother  or  sister,  $11. 
two  parents  and  om 


$79;   two  parents  ard  each  additional 


brother  or  sister,  $11 
but   no   parents,   $4! 


A  parent.  $37;  two 


This  is 

One   parent, 
jne  brother  or  sis- 


Tm^o  parents.  $68; 
brother  or  sister. 


a  brother  or  sister 
;   each   additional 


brother  or  sister  without  parent-   $11 

HOW  IX>   CZT  TH  t   ALLOW  ANCS 

Wherever  possible,  as  soon  as  a  man 
or  woman  enters  serv  Ice,  application  for 
the  allowance  shoul  1  be  made.  They 
should  do  this  imme  diately  when  they 
are  inducted.  The  a  lowance  payments 
do  not  go  back.  Tl  e  payments  begin 
with  the  first  of  the  ijionth  in  which  the 
application  is  filed. 
man  or  woman  in  seijvice  waits  a  month 
after  induction  befor?  an  application  is 
filed — 1  month's  allo^irance  is  lost.  The 
longer  they  wait  to  Ble  an  application 
the  more  money  is  lo4t.  It  Is  important 
that  they  file  an  amplication  for  this 
allowance  within  15  i  lays  after  they  are 
inducted. 

The  man  or  woma  i  in  service  should 
submit  the  appllcatio  3  on  a  form  which 
they  can  get  from  the  commanding 
officer.  In  filling  out  this  form  it  is  good 
to  be  careful  to  spell  ill  names  correctly 
and  give  exact  infor  nation  as  to  mar- 
riage, dates  of  birth,  a  fid  so  forth.  Many 
of  the  troubles  deper  dents  have  in  get- 
ting their  allowance  i  ire  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  service  man  or  woman  is  care- 
less In  filling  out  th(  blank.  An  extra 
minute  in  filling  oi  t  the  blank  may 
save  several  months'  ime  in  getting  the 
allowance  approved.  The  application, 
after  careful  study  an  1  filling  out,  should 
then  be  handed  to  the  commanding 
officer. 

If  the  service  man  >r  woman  for  some 
reason  or  other  falls  1 1  make  application, 
or  is  In  a  position  whs  re  he  or  she  cannot  | 


make  application,  any  class  A  dependent 
can  make  application  instead.  If  there 
is  any  question  as  to  where  or  how  to 
apply  J  list  drop  a  letter  to  your  Congress- 
man. The  Army  requires  their  regular 
application  blank  to  be  filled  out.  The 
Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the 
name  of  applicant's  wife  and  children, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Therefore, 
if  any  class  A  dependent  does  not  know 
for  certain  just  how  to  apply,  he  or  she 
coiild  well  write  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  ask  for  instructions. 

If  the  man  or  woman  in  service  with 
class  B  or  B-1  dependents  declines  to 
make  an  application  for  a  family  al- 
lowance for  them,  no  other  person  can 
apply.  Class  B  and  B-1  allowances  are 
granted  and  continued  only  at  the  will 
of  the  man  or  woman  in  service.  They 
caimot  be  forced  to  make  application. 
Wherever  the  service  man  or  woman  with 
class  B  or  class  B-1  dependents  is  over- 
seas and  fails  to  make  application,  and 
these  dependents  are  reasonably  sure 
that  he  will  approve  it,  they  can  make 
application.  However,  the  permission  of 
the  man  or  woman  in  service  will  have 
to  be  obtained  before  apphcation  for 
family  allowance  is  approved  for  class  B 
or  B-1  dependents. 

Family  allowances  are  compulsory  only 
when  applied  for  for  class  A  dependents. 

PABXMTS  AND  BBOTHCaS  AND  SISTEB8  CAN  tX- 
CDVE  ALLOWANCES  AT  THX  SAME  TIUB  AS  WITK 
AMD  CHILDREN 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  can  get  an 
a'lowance  even  if  the  serviceman's  wife 
and  children  get  one.  In  ether  words,  if 
men  or  women  in  service  have  parents 
and  brothers  and/or  asters  dependent 
upon  them  as  well  as  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren— all  of  these  deperdents  can  get  a 
family  allowance.  For  example :  If  there 
Is  a  wife  and  child  dependent  on  the  man 
iu  service  they  get  $80.  If  this  same  man 
in  service  has  two  parents  and  a  sister, 
also  dependent  upon  him  for  chief  sup- 
port, they,  too,  can  get  $79  a  month  also. 
This  is  important:  To  get  this  extra  $79 
■only  $5  more  is  taken  out  of  the  service- 
man's pay.  The  balance  of  the  $74  is 
paid  by  the  Government.  If  the  parents 
and  brothers  or  sisters  are  only  partially 
dependent,  that  is  less  than  50  percent 
dependent  but  still  dependent  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  they  can  get  $37.  Be- 
cause a  serviceman  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren getting  an  allowance  does  not  pre- 
vent his  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters 
dependent  on  him  from  getting  an  al- 
lowance also.  If  you  have  any  questions 
on  this  write  your  Congressman  and  he 
will  explain  how  to  go  about  it. 

PARENTS  CAN  GET  ALLOWANCES  FROM  MORE  THAN 
ONE  SON  OR  DAUGHTER   IN    SERVICE 

If  parents  are  dependent  upon  more 
than  one  son  or  daughter  or  both  in  serv- 
ice, they  can  get  more  allowance.  For 
Instance,  if  two  parents  are  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  a  son  In  service,  they  get 
$68  per  month.  Now,  If  another  son  or 
daughter  In  service  helped  support  these 
same  two  parenU,  they  can  get  another 
$37  from  the  second  son  or  daughter. 

YOtrS  CONGRESSMAN  OPTCN  CAN  HELP  TOtT 

It  Is  a  Congressman's  fimctlon  to  help 
with  such  matters,    he  Is  youi  Repre* 
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sentatlve  in  Washington.  If  you  have 
any  difficulty  at  all  In  this  respect,  your 
Congressman  is  the  person  to  take  it  up 
with.  Your  Congressman  has  already  co- 
operated and  assisted  In  several  hundred 
cases. 

If  any  questions  arise  regarding  where 
to  get  application  blanks  or  how  to  make 
an  application^r  if  for  any  reason  any 
eligible  dependent  Is  not  now  receiving 
the  allowance— or  If  for  any  reason  you 
know  of  any  dependent  having  any  diffi- 
culty getting  the  allowance,  write  to  Con- 
gressman Harold  C.  Hagen,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bill  To  Create  Commission  To  Shidy 
Trade  and  Tax  Barriers  Among  States 
and  Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  day  Introduced  a  joint  resolution 
to  create  a  committee  on  Federal  and 
State  relations.  In  the  language  of  the 
resolution,  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  relations 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  governments  of  the  several  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  with  a 
view  to  determining  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  about  belter  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  the  various 
levels  of  government  and  thus  eventu- 
ally to  solve,  among  other  matters,  such 
problems  as  interstate  trade  barriers  and 
confiicting  and  multiple  tax  levies." 

The  problems  of  interstate  barriers  and 
conflicting  and  multiple  tax  levies  are 
not  academic  ones.  They  are  real,  they 
obstruct  the  flow  of  trade  from  State  to 
State:  they  stifle  industrial  development; 
the"  impede  an  honest  union  among  48 
States.  The  trade  barriers,  particularly, 
are  children  of  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  It  was  then  that  the  various 
States  raised  trade  barriers  against  each 
other  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taininr  increased  revenue.  It,  however, 
proved  so  harmful  to  domestic  commerce 
that  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  it  became  necessary  to  do  something 
to  erase  them.  It  was  then  that  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  arranged 
an  agreement  among  all  the  States  which 
became  effective  June  30,  1942,  for  uni- 
formity In  regulation  having  to  do  with 
trucks,  but  such  agreement  was  to  be 
for  the  duration  only. 

Does  that  mean  that  after  the  war  we 
shall  continue  with  such  absurdities  as  I 
outline  t>elow? 

First.  Florida  keeps  out  California  or- 
anges for  fear  of  a  long-vanished  brown 
rat.  and  California  retaliates  by  barring 
Florida  oranges  and  lemons  because  of  a 
nonexistent  citrus  canker. 


Second.  A  truckload  of  lubricating  oU 
headed  for  Baltimore  where  It  was  due 
aboard  a  ship  transporting  war  materials. 
was  detained  6  hours  at  Wilmington  for 
violating  a  regulation  pecuUar  to  the 
State  of  Delaware. 

Third.  Many  of  the  States  had  estab- 
lished "ports  of  entry"  where  motor 
trucks  were  stopped,  measured,  and  in- 
spected, weight  registered  and  taxes  as 
to  gasoline  mileage  and  weight  of  pay 
load.  For  example.  Kansas  had  66  of 
these  so-called  "ports  of  entry."  Nebraska 
31,  Mexico  22.  and  California  14. 

Fourth.  At  Meciford  Oregon,  trucks 
from  California  were  stopped  and  their 
loads  shared  with  other  trucks  to  con- 
form with  Oregon's  lower  load  limit. 

Such  "Balkanizing  process"  has  led  to 
rivalries  and  jealousies  that  mar  the 
structure  of  the  Union.  The  petty  bick- 
ering, the  retaliatory  gestures  are  not  a 
pretty  picture  and,  more  than  that  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  our  commercial  and 
domestic  development.  The  post-war 
world  which  gives  so  much  promise  of 
accelerated  production  in  consumers' 
goods  must  not  be  hampered  by  internal 
economic  rivalry. 

It  has  been  our  pride  of  many  years  to 
think  of  the  United  States  as  the  greatest 
free-trade  area  In  the  world.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  ac- 
tually a  war  between  States. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  Idiotic  legis- 
lation in  the  various  States  throwing  up 
barriers  at  State  borders  against  one 
product  after  another  produced  in 
neighboring  or  distant  States  have  put 
commerce  and  industry  Into  48  kinds  of 
straitjackets  and  divided  the  Nation 
into  48  unneighborly  small  countries. 

This  situation  Is  further  highlighted 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  concerns  itstU  with 
national  aviation.  The  State  of  Minne- 
sota levied  a  tangible  personal  property 
on  a  Northwest  Airlines  fleet  in  service 
between  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Chi- 
cago. The  planes  were  constantly  fly- 
ing across  State  lines  but  only  a  few  of 
them  come  down  in  Minnesota  at  any 
one  time.  The  company  paid  a  propor- 
tionate tax  to  each  State  on  its  equip- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  Minnesota  could  impose 
and  collect  a  tax  on  the  entire  fleet,  be- 
cause the  home  company  was  in  St.  Paul. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  all  the  ships 
of  this  company  never  at  any  one  given 
time  were  in  the  hangars,  or  on  the 
giound  In  St.  Paul  or  any  Minnesota  air- 
port. 

The  decision  was  a  close  one — 5  to  4. 
Six  other  States  are  involved,  because 
the  planes  of  this  company  fly  over  their 
terrain.  It  is  possible  that  these  six  other 
States  will  demand  the  same  sort  of  tax. 
Suppose  the  six  other  States  placed  a 
proportionate  tax  in  addition  to  the  full 
tax  validated  for  Minnesota.  Whether 
the  Minnesota  tax  Is  an  exclusive  tax  Is 
still  debatable.  Are  the  other  six  States 
free  to  impose  a  comparable  tax  on  the 
same  property?  If  so,  an  Insuperable 
burden  Is  placed  on  Interstate  commerce. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it. 

Furthermore,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, each  State  could  set  up  Its  own 


policing  arrangement  over  aircraft  fly- 
ing overhead,  just  as  they  did  concerning 
autos  speeding  along  its  roads. 

Aviation  should  be  fairly  free  at  this 
present  stage  of  development  from  throt- 
tling restrictions.  Frankly,  policing  and 
taxing  of  airlines,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
Involve  a  far  greater  degree  of  national 
direction  in  the  interest  of  uniformity. 
The  powers  to  police  and  tax  are  the 
powers  to  destroy.  Unless  the  solution  is 
found,  the  aviation  industry  will  die 
aborning. 

The  conflict  between  State  and  Federal 
Government  likewise  has  troubled  the 
calm  that  was  supposed  to  exist  among 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Three  of  these  Justices  have 
been  insisting  upon  a  more  "harmonious" 
application  of  the  laws  in  conflict  in- 
volving Federal  and  State  powers.  They 
have  clearly  indicated  that  the  interests 
of  the  individual  States  should  be 
blended  with  those  of  the  national  wher- 
ever and  whenever  possible.  Strangely 
enough,  that  demand  for  harmony  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
feuding  which  has  cropped  out  among 
the  Justices  of  the  Bench. 

We  are  thus  approaching  a  very  dan- 
gerous situation.  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  generally  agree 
thereon  and  the  States  cannot  agree."  It 
is  high  time  for  Congress  to  step  into  the 
breach. 


All  Small  Business  Needs  and  Wants  Is 
Protection  Against  Private  Monopolis- 
tic Encroachments,  Destructive  by  Their 
Very  Nature 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  as  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Independent  May 
1944: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  4, 1944. 
Mr.  Oeorcx  J.  Burger, 

Publisher.  National  Independent. 

New  York,  N.  Y: 

Dear  Mr.  Burger:  The  National  Independ- 
ent and  you  sbculd  be  congratulated  upon 
your  third  anniversary  because  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
independent  and  small  business  In  America. 

The  future  of  small  business  In  post-war 
America  can  be  either  brilliant  and  prosper- 
ous— or  dull  and  declining,  dependent  entirely 
upon  whether  It  is  free  or  regimented. 

War  controls  have  caiued  many  to  contem- 
plate the  risk  of  compromising  with  some 
term  of  post-war  regimentation  or  govern- 
mental supervision.  This  is  dangerous  to  ths 
futiu-e  of  small  business.  Small  business,  in 
Riy  opinion,  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  a 
free  competitive  enterprlpe— and  the  mora 
units     oX     small     business     operating     la 
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America — the  more  wcure  is  the  American 
way  of  life. 

If  this  be  true,  then  It  follcrws  naturally 
that  anything  that  tends  to  stifle  free  com- 
petition, chokes  off  the  opportunity  for  small 
business  to  prosper. 

There  are  two  great  dangers  against  which 
wm  mart  continually  fight  if  small  business 
li  to  prosper.  First,  the  danger  of  private 
monopolistic  encroachment.  Against  this 
danger,  the  Federal  anti-trust  laws  should  be 
strengthened,  and  in  many  cases  State  laws 
should  be  strengthened.  Second,  the  danger 
of  the  paternalistic  hand  of  government, 
which  means  eventually  governmental  super- 
vision and  regimentation. 

We  must  guard  carefully  against  the  temp- 
tation to  extend  war  contrjis  for  any  period 
of  time  longer  than  necessary  to  taper  off  and 
liquidate  such  agencies.  Governmental  agen- 
cies which  have  been  protective  In  their  serv- 
ice to  small  business  during  war  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  to  become  regimental 
tools  in  peace  time.  A  heavy  paternal  hand 
of  gOTsmnient  means  eventual  death  to  the 
prosperous  free  operation  of  small  business. 
All  small  business  needs  and  wants,  there- 
fore, is  protection  against  private  monopo- 
listic encroachments  which  are  destructive 
by  their  very  nature  and  freedom  to  operate. 
Warm  personal  reganls. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTn  C.  Ploesb. 


The  Milk  SituatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiKots 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

^Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

OmCK  or  PUCS  ACMINISTaATION, 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  30.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Adolpb  J.  Sabath, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Duue  lis.  Sabatb  :  I  am  writing  In  connec- 
tion with  your  recent  comments  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  CoNoasssioNAL  Rccoao  for  Mon- 
day. May  22.    You  talked  of  the  current  tem- 
porarily flush  milk  supply  and  raised  some 
quit  Ions   about   the   dumping   of   milk   by 
which  allegedly  were  unable  to  obtain 
for  condensing  purpoaee.  I  should  like 
to  give  you  a  brief  explanation  of  the  way  In 
which  our  program  operates  aloog  these  lines. 
As  you  know,  we  do  not  handle  any  alloca- 
tion of  milk.     We  are.  however,  responsible 
for  the  rationing  of  sugar  and.  Indirectly, 
through  our  sugar  orders,  may  affect  the  ulti- 
mate course  of  milk  processing  operations. 
We  are.  therefore,  greatly  concerned  that  ev- 
ery   step   possible    be    taken    to   assure    the 
coinplete  use  of  all  available  supplies  of  milk. 
Oonaequenily  vtc  have  endeavored  to  make 
certain  that  adequate  supplies  of  sugar  can 
be  obtained  for  milk  coiidensing  purposes. 

Under  our  regulations  most  of  these  plants 
bave  already  filed  reports  showing  their  toUl 
capacity  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  pow- 
dered milk,  and  other  products  which  do  not 
require  the  use  of  stigar.  They  already  have 
estahUsbed  specific  allotments  of  sugar  for 
the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  In  order  to 
obtain  additional  sugar  for  condensing  piff- 
poees  a  plant  files  with  us  an  application 
giving  Its  estimate  of  total  milk  receipts  for 
the  coming  mouth.  This  figure  is  compared 
vuh  the  previously  filed  data  showing  ca- 
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pacity  for  using  milk 
lee  cream  and  of  non 
ucts.    The  balance  w 
comparison  is  made 
the  amount  of  milk 
piupoees.    We  then  allot 
cient   sugar    to   permit 
qtiantlty  of  milk 

Prom   this  explanation 
agree  that  the  matter 
siigar  to  permit 
of  milk  Is  a  very  simple 
point  of  the  condenserlfs 
fication  for  any  claim 
be  dumped  because 
processing. 

I    Indicated   above 
already  filed  reports  of 
manufacture  of  cheese 
other  products  of  that 
however,  which  had  no 
reasons,  and  we  have 
these  cases  to  grant  liberal 
ments  of  sugar  upon 
request  and  pending 
the  application      In 
t>een  extremely  liberal, 
receiving  a  certain 
making  sugar  so  readily 
densing  operation. 

During  the  course  of 
floor  last  Monday,  a  pdlht 
an  O.  P    A.  order  whlcl 
processing  milk  to  75 
during  the  base  period 
here  was  intended  to 
we  Issued  affecting  onlj 
Actually  the  situation 
that  time  reviewing  th< 
Ing  program,  and  for 
made  an  Initial  allotment 
75   percent   of   the   ful 
Subsequently,  on  May  8, 
tional  25  percent  so  tha ; 
75-percent    limitation 
limit  on  production. 
I  hope  that  these 
some  explanation  of  the 
along  these  lines.     If 
questions.  I  should  be  g 
Sincerely, 
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EXTENSION  O'  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  I .  OXONNOR 


or  MON  TAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  li  EPRB8ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ji  ne  1,  1944 
Mr.  O'CONNOR,    ifr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


I   think   you  will 
obtaining  sufiScient 
of  any  surplus 
one  from  the  stand- 
There  Is  no  Justi- 
surplus  milk  need 
Is  not  available  for 
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CfESTZH  BOWLXS, 

Administrator. 


remarks    in    the 
to  a  bill  I  hav"  in- 


important  to  the 

in  Montana  par- 

country  generally. 


leave  to  extend  my 

Record  with  reference 

troduced  today  entited  "A  bill  to  ex 

tend  the  mineral  lea  ling  laws  to  lands 

acquired  by  the  Unit?d  States."  which, 

in  my  opinion,  is  ver; 

people  of  my  district 

ticularly,  and  to  the  .  , 

At  tills  time  in  the  h  istory  of  our  coun 
try  when  much  genuii  le  concern  is  being 
expressed  over  the  ar  lount  of  oil  avail 
able  for  our  future  us »  it  is  of  course  of 
paramount  importan<e  that  new  fields 
should  be  continuous!  r  broiaght  into  op- 
eration. At  the  present  time  there  Is 
unusual  activity  throi  ghout  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  in  m  r  own  district,  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Mon- 
tana, among  people  vho  are  interested 


in  developing  lands  for  oil  and  gas.  By 
the  act  of  February  15.  1920,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  Oil  Leasing  Act,  Con- 
gress has  encouraged  the  exploring  of 
lands  for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

When  Congress  enacted  this  statute 
and  subsequent  statutes.  Congress  as- 
sumed that  all  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  that  may  produce  oil  or  gas  or 
have  prospective  value  for  oil  or  gas 
should  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  However,  this  is  not  the 
case. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration program  and  also  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  some 
other  acts,  the  Government  purchased 
large  acreages  of  subraarglnal  lands. 
Some  of  these  lands  were  purchased  sub- 
ject to  preservation  of  mineral  interests 
and  particularly  any  oil  or  gas  contained 
therein,  and  all  lands  purchased  were 
committed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture for  management  and  administra- 
tion. My  district  in  Montana  has  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  purchased 
under  the  above  acts. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  because  of 
the  two  standards  and  requirements  for 
obtaining  oil  leases  on  these  lands.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  one  hand 
will  only  lease  any  of  these  lands  for  oil 
and  gas  after  advertising  for  bids  and 
then  lease  only  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
other  hand  leases  unimproved  oil  or  gas 
lands  without  competitive  bidding  to  the 
first  qualified  applicant.  Thus  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  that  the  procedure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  leasing  to  the 
highest  bidder  gives  large  and  powerful 
oil  companies  and  Individuals  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  development  of  these 
lands  for  the  oil  and  gas  they  contain. 
The  Oil  Leasing  Act  was  enacted  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  lands  having 
possibilities  of  oil  and  gas  without  any 
intention  to  profit  from  the  granting  of 
permits  or  leases  to  develop  them.  Such 
a  situation  is  not  only  retarding  but  Is 
actually  blocking  development  of  lands 
having  potential  possibilities  for  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas.  One  seeking 
to  acquire  a  solid  block  of  acreage  on  a 
structure,  so  that  drilling  the  test  upon 
the  structure  will  be  more  easily  financed 
or  Inviting  to  captial,  is  not  only  faced 
with  the  diflBculty  but  with  the  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  leasing  of  lands  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture claims  jurisdiction. 

I  have  therefore  introduced  a  bill  en- 
titled "a  bill  to  extend  the  mineral  leas- 
ing laws  to  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States"  which  would  place  the  leasing  of 
all  these  lands  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior.  I  think  that  at  this 
time  when  the  Government  very  much 
desires  to  see  the  production  of  oil  in- 
creased such  a  bUl  will  tend  to  promote 
the  exploration  of  lands,  owned  by  the 
Government,  not  within  a  known  oil  pro- 
ducing structure.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  as  they  apply  to  the  leas- 
ing  of  oil  and  gas  lands,  have  not  only 
discouraged  exploring  lands  for  oil  and 
gas  but  without  question  prevent  the  ex- 
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ploration  of  lands  for  oil  and  gas  or  the 
development  of  structures  in  which  they 

Ue. 

To  the  end  that  the  law  may  be  made 
certain  and  uniform  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  statute  should  be  enacted  whereby 
only  one  department  Is  vested  with  the 
authority  to  lease  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States  for  oil  and  gas  and  other 
minerals.  The  department  I  think  best 
suited  because  of  its  experience  and  set- 
up to  do  this  job  Is  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


Fair  Emplojrment  Practice  Comiiiittee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  THOnHAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  UISSISSIPFI 
IN  T^E  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENT  Ax  i  v  ES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
has  no  place  In  an  orderly  democratic 
government,  it  is  doing  nothing  but  stir- 
ring racial  strife  under  the  guise  of  ef- 
fecting complete  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  for  the  war  effort.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  no  autJiority,  statu- 
tory or  constitutional,  for  such  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  P.  E.  P.  C.  has  charged  many  em- 
ployers with  discriminatory  practices  In 
that  they  have  inequitably  distributed 
employment  among  the  races.    It  was 
not  so  long  ago  that  It  endeavored  to 
force  certain  southern  railroads  to  dis- 
miss many  of  their  white  conductors  ^d 
engineers  with  seniority  rights  of  long 
years'  standing  and  replace  them  with 
Negroes.    Of  course,  the  railroads  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  order  because 
it  was  none  of  the  P.  E.  P.  C.'s  business 
who  they  employ.    The  racial  person- 
nel In  your  plant,  shop,  store,  or  ofiBce  Is 
none  of  the  Government's  business.    It 
is  your  business  and  yours  alone.    Thl^ 
Is   no   monarchy.    It   Is   n   democracy. 
Oddly    enough,    the   Pair   Employment 
Practice  Committee  Is  the  most  flagrant 
violator  of  the  principle  it  has  laid  down. 
On  Its  pay  rolls  throughout  the  covmtry 
are  61  negroes  and  45  whites.     In  its 
Washingtoi-  office  it  employs  35  negroes 
and  13  whites.    The  administrative  office 
of  Its  chairman  Is  staffed  with  11  negroes 
and  no  whites.    Within  this  committee's 
own  offices  it  falls  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciple  which   it  so   ardently  embraces. 
While  I  do  not  know  of  any  self-respect- 
ing white  person  who  seeks  employment 
within  this  crackpot  organization,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  is  dis- 
criminating against  the  white  man  with- 
in its  own  offices.    And  now .  of  all  things, 
it  has  the  temerity  to  direct  others  to 
discontinue   alleged  racial   employment 
discriminations  while  it  most  flagrantly 
violates  the  principle.    Its  general  activ- 
ities are  not  only  an  insult  to  the  white 
people  of  the  South  but  of  the  entire 

Nation.  ^  .w  *  *w 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  learned  that  the 
Committee  on  Labor  would  soon  conduct 
xo— App. — m 


hearings  on  three  identical  bills  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.     As  a  member  of 
the  Labor  Committee,  I  let  It  be  promptly 
known  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  I  was 
opposed  to  hearings  on  the  bills,  which 
I  believed  to  be  asinine  and  undemo- 
cratic.  I  predicted  that  P.  E.  P.  C.  then 
a  side  show,  would  eventually  replace 
the  anti-poll-tax  movement  as  the  main 
attraction  for  the  rabble-rousing  race 
disturbers.    Much  sooner  than  expected 
the  prediction  has  come  true.    I  stated 
then  and  now  repeat  that  the  P.  E.  P.  C. 
was  conceived  In  sin  and  bom  In  In- 
iquity.   I  stated  then  and  now  repeat 
that  It  Is  a  rotten,  vile,  and  communistic 
infested  Government  agency.    I  stated 
then  and  now  repeat  that  it  was  doing 
nothing  but  fanning  the  flame  of  race 
hatred,  dividing  our  people  when  the 
very  soul  of  this  Nation  is  at  stake  In 
a  colossal  war.    This  committee  is  un- 
necessarily regulating  our  people,  or  at- 
tempting so  to  do.  at  a  time  when  they 
are  so  superfluously  regulated  that  their 
nerves  have  very  nearly  reached  the  re- 
volting point.    I  confess,  as  a  result  of 
war,  that  many  of  the  Government  reg- 
ulations   have    unquestionably    served 
good  purposes.    On  the  contrary,  many 
have    not    and    those    issued    by    the 
P  E  P.  C.  faU  within  that  category.   The 
American  people,  as  a  body,  are  sensible 
and  patriotic.    As  free  people  they  ex- 
pect and  demand  democratic  treatment. 
When  the  war  effort  necessitates  the  im- 
position of  reasonable  restrictions  upon 
business,  agriculture,  or  civilian  stand- 
ards of  Uvlng,  the  best  cooperation  is 
obtainable  by  laying  the  hand  on  lightly. 
Big-stick  methods,  of  which  the  P.  E. 
P.  C.  Is  an  example,  are  resented  and 
revolting.     I  warn  you  again  that  the 
people    are    tired— very    tired— of    un- 
necessary regulations  and  Government 
meddling.     The    old   mantel   clock    no 
longer  beats  a  soothing,  restful  tick-tock, 
tick-took,  but  a  rapid  regulate,  regulate 
regulate,  regulate.    And  this  business  of 
the  P.  E.  P.  C.  further  regulating  the 
people  must  be  stopped. 

If  private  enterprise,  or  even  govern- 
mental agencies,  can  be  forced  to  employ 
a  certain  percentage  of  negroes,  or  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  any  minority  group, 
irrespective  of  seniority  rights  or  quali- 
fications, then  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture will  we  not  be  confronted  with  forced 
proportionate  employment  of  minorities 
within  a  minority  group,  such  as  so  many 
blacks,  browns,  tans,  yellows,  or  so  many 
half-bloods,  or  even  quarter-bloods?    u 
this  Is  lawful,  then  those  of  the  various 
religious  faiths  could  demand  equitab.e 
distribution  of  employment  among  their 
respective  sects  and  there  would  follow 
the  forced  hire.  In  every  business,  shop, 
and  office  of  aceftrln  percentage  of  Prot- 
estants, Catholics,  Hebrews.  Mormons, 
Mohammedans.  Buddhists,  atheists.  Sun 
Worshippers,  Moon  Gazers,  and  so  on. 
Why  even  Communist  Russia  and  Hitler- 
ite Germany  would  bow  in  shame  at  such 
dictatorial  orders. 

I  now  direct  my  remarks  to  those  or 
you.  especially  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  House,  who  have  been  rather  vocifer- 
ous and  quite  firm  in  your  criticism  of 


this  adminlstraOon.    You  have  charged 
it  to  be  a  government  by  man  rather 
than  by  law.    I  must  confess  that  inso- 
far as  the  origin,  purposes,  and  acUviUes 
of  the  Pair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee are  concerned,  you  are  correct. 
It  was  given  life  by  Executive  Order 
on  May  27,   1943.    The  Congress   had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its  creation. 
To  It  we  have  never  appropriated  one 
single  dollar.    It  is  not  a  child  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  view  of  Its  meddlesome,  dlc- 
Utorial  and  big-stick  activities.  Congress 
should  refuse  to  nurture  It.    Its  high- 
salaried  employees  are  being  paid  from 
the    executive    emergency    fund.     New, 
since  It  appears  that  restrictions  may  be 
Imposed  against  the  use  of  this  fund  for 
the  P.  E.  P.  C,  it  has  called  on  Congress 
for  the  direct  appropriation  of  one-half 
million  doUars  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  it  may  continue  Its.  nefarious  acUvi- 

tles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unity  Is  desirable  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  during  time  of 
war  The  boys  at  the  front  are  entitled 
to  our  best  efforts.  The  best  is  unattain- 
able without  unity.  The  fact  cannot  be 
successfully  disputed  that  the  P.  E.  P.  C. 
has  engendered  ill  feeling,  promoted  race 
hatred,  and  bred  disunity,  as  well  as 
wasted  thousands  of  doUars  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  Its  continuation  would  be 
a  mistake.    Its  offices  should  be  closed. 


Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
ResolatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ar 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cALxroucu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 
Mr  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  have  recently 
been  adopted  by  the  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West  at  their  annual  convention 
in  San  Jose.  Calif. 

In  view  of  their  importance  at  the 
present  time,  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues  for  consideration: 

Whereas  the  Native  Sons  Committee  on 
Japanese  LeglsUtion  has  under  considera- 
tion a  proposed  Initiative  measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  ol  1944  to  amend  the 
alien  land  Uw  of  the  State  of  California  by 
making  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  or  any 
other  ancestry  ineligible  to  citizenship  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  who  have  dual 
citizenship,  r  menable  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act.  and  from  acquiring  possession,  leas- 
ing, chartering,  enjoying,  or  Uansferrlng  of 
any  watercralt  or  Interest  therein  by  any 
such  person:  and 

Whereas  certain  American -bom  Japanese 
have  announced  their  allegiance  to  Japan 
and  have  demonstrated  their  disloyalty   to 

this  country:  and  ,.,..»     w 

Whereas  the  War  Relocation  Authority  has 
evidenced  Its  Incompetency  in  dealing  with 
disloyal  Japanese  In  Tule  Lake  war  reloca- 
tion center;  and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  Japanese  In  TUie 
Lake  relocation  center  constitutes  a  menace 
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to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  tbe  Pacific  coast : 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolvea,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to 
the  Native  Sons  Committee  on  Japanese  Leg- 
islation In  the  furtherance  of  the  Initiative 
measure  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate 
ot  the  State  of  California;  and  be  It 

Muolved,  That  we  ask  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  to  enact  legislation  revoking  the 
citizenship  of  disloyal  Japanese  and  to  exert 
tlielr  Influence  to  aid  In  the  deportation  of 
tbmt  people:  and  be  It 

Beaolved.  That  we  request  that  the  war 
relocation  centers  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice: and  be  It 

Reaolved,  That  we  supporw  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  amendment  shall  provide  that  persons 
born  In  this  country  of  alien  parents  ineli- 
gible to  citizenship  shall  not  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  merely  by  Tlrtue  of  their 
birth  therelu. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sixty-seventh  Grand 
Parlor  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West 
petition  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Congress,  the  SUte  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  all  other  agencies 
or  Indlvldxials  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
of  the  following  to  exert  their  Influence  and 
to  strive  diligently  and  without  compromise 
toward  the  consummation  of  the  following: 

1.  That  there  shall  bt  no  negotiated  peace 
with  Japan  or  the  other  Axu  Powers  except 
one  baeed  tipon  all  of  tbe  following  condi- 
tions: 

(a)  Unconditional  eurrender. 

(b)  Reliaquiahment  by  them  of  all  man- 
dated territory  and  other  lands  acquired  by 
•fgreaaloo;  and 

(c)  Tbelr  eomplete  and  permanent  de- 
militarisation. 

2.  Vlgorotjsly  to  support  the  policy  of  the 
Cnlted  States  of  exchanging  civilian  as  well 
as  military  prisoners  with  Japan  and  other 
Axis  Powers. 

3.  The  Immediate  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  for  the  deportation  of: 

(a)  All  enemy  aliens  not  eligible  to  nat- 
uralisation under  our  laws. 

(b)  Amerlcan-bom  descendants  of  Japa- 
nese who  have  or  shall  refuse  to  disavow  all 
allegiance  to  Japan  or  who  have  or  shall  In 
any  manner  show  themselves  to  be  disloyal 
to  the  United  States. 

4  The  placing  of  the  war  relocation  cen- 
ters under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  retention  of  all  de- 
scendants of  Japanese  in  said  centers  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

6  The  enactment  of  legislation  to  forbid 
the  maintenance  of  the  foreign-language 
schools  where  in  the  Instruction  causes  or 
materially  tends  to  cause  either  disloyalty 
to  the  United  States  or  loyalty  to  a  foreign 
country. 

6.  The  enactment  and  strict  enforcement 
of  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent  the  im- 
migration of  any  person  not  eligible  to  nat- 
tirallZBtlon  Into  the  United  States  or  any  of 
Ita  territories  or  possessions 

7.  The  amendment  of  the  first  sentence  of 
•action  1.  article  14.  of  the  United  States 
Oonatltutlon  to  read  as  follows:  "All  persons 
bom  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  nat- 
uralized In  the  United  States  and  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside." 

8.  That  any  person  of  any  extraction  who 
has  voltinteered  for  military  service  in  the 
United  States  forces  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  of  the  provisions  herein  above  provided. 

Whereas  the  cession  to  Japan  of  the 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands  after  the  First 
World  War  created  a  grave  menace  to  the 
•ecurlty  of  the  United  SUtea  and  Its  poe- 


wir 


even 
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sessions,  and  made  It  possiqli 
erous  attack  by  the  Japs 
resulting  In  the  death  of 
cans  and  the  almost 
our  Pacific  Fleet;  and 

Whereas  in  the  present 
recaptured  many  of  these 
from  the  Japs  and  will 
session  of  all  tbe  Japanese 
and 

Whereas  certain  influences 
nlng  to  deprive  our  coun 
of  these  Islands  by  placing 
control;  now.  therefore  be  it 

Reaolved  by  this  Grand 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 

1.  That  this  Grand  Parloi 
render  of  the  Marshall  and 
taken  by  our  forces  from  Ja  }an 
power  or  combination  of  po  vers 

2.  That  the  best  Interest  ( 
require  that  we  retain  exclusive 
these  mandated  Islands 
render   would   be 
Interests  of  the  United 
a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
and  our  Pacific  coast. 

3.  That  the  sentiment  of 
United  States  is  overwhelm 
surrender  of  our  right  to 
the  Japanese  mandated 

4.  That  we  urge  the  T  esiC^nt 
States,  the  Department  of 
greee  to  refrain  from  makfcg 
ments  with  any  foreign  po  vers 
powers  by  which  our  coui^ry 
prlved  of  the  sole  control  of 
Caroline  Islands. 

6.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
the  President  of  the  United 
tary  of  State,  our  Represe 
graie,  and  the  chairmen  of 
congressional  committees. 
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Whereas  the  policy  of  the 
ment  in  the  acquisition  of 
of  California  and  in  other 
States  Is  resulting  in  a 
the  taxable   lands   of   the 
therein,  thus  denying  to 
full  property  tax  base;  and 

Whereas  this  national 
eral  Government  in  annual! 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  ol 
land,  which,  when  so  acqulre< 
taxation,  reduces  the 
Increases  the  t.  x  rate  on  "th( 
vate  property;  and 

Whereas  for  national  fores 
the   Federal   Government 
16.000.000  acres  of  land, 
and  In  335  counties,  and 
purchase  or  other  acquisitior 
millions  of  additional  acres; 
Whereas  for  other  purposes 
ernmental  and  not  for  local 
ages  are  t>eing  acquired  or 
various  States,  lo  the 
taxpayers  of  the  counties  in 
are  situated:  and 

Whereas  Federal  ownership 
the  State  of  Caltfomia  has 
past  5  years  from  39  percent 
cent  of  said  State  of 

Whereas  this  policy  of 
of   the   lands  and   resource! 
which  necessarily  reduces  tht 
local  counties  will  eventually 
counties  of  California  as 
slons  of  the  said  State  of 
such  acquisitions  cease  or 
emment  by  appropriate 
provides  for  the  payment 
lands   held   by   the   Federal 
Its  proprietorial  capacity; 

Whereas   the   destruction 
which  the  Federal  land 
tlnulng  will  destroy  the 
type  of  American  government , 
government:  Now.  therefore 
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Resolved  by  the  Sixty'Seventh  Grand  Par- 
lor. Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  That 
the  Fedt  al  Government  be  urged  to  recog- 
nize the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and  of  the  other  States 
in  the  United  States  to  continue  the  county 
form  of  government  and  to  this  end  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  providing  for  payment  to 
the  counties  of  taxes  on  the  lands  held  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  proprietorial 
capacity  so  that  these  lands  so  held  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  biirden. 


McKellar  Amendmentx  to  T.  V.  A.  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NORTH  CAaOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1, 1944 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
most  sincerely  that  the  membership  of 
this  House  will  vote  to  defeat  what  are 
known  as^he  McKellar  amendments  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  Act. 

Both  of  these  amendments,  the  one 
requiring  all  receipts  from  its  operations 
shall  be  immediately  deposited  in  tbe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  that 
its  operations  shall  depend  entirely  upon 
annual  appropriations,  as  well  as  the  one 
requiring  confirmation  of  all  employees 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  wir  un- 
doubtedly operate  to  slow  down  and 
hamper  greatly  the  splendid  work  which 
this  great  enterprise  has  been  perform- 
ing. 

I  am  especially  Interested  because  the 
district  which  I  represent  lies  entirely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  my  district  probably 
gives  birth  to  more  rivers  than  any  one 
district  in  the  United  States.  These 
rivers  are  bom  high  up  under  the 
stretches  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  within 
yie  great  Unaka  Range  of  the  Appalach- 
ians, and  contribute  very  largely  to  the 
waters  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

The  French  Broad  River  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  my  district  drains  a  num- 
ber of  counties  and  is  a  great  river  itself. 
The  Pigeon,  on  the  westward,  and  the 
Tuckaseegee.  uniting  with  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee, contribute  vast  floods  of  water. 
To  the  extreme  west,  the  Hiawassee  and 
all  of  its  tributaries  again  contribute  a 
mighty  flood  to  the  Tennessee. 

I  wish,  in  this  short  statement,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  directly  to 
some  of  the  great  things  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
accomplished,  and  is  now  accomplishing, 
and  especially  in  the  splendid  manner  it 
has  contributed  to  farming,  soil  conser- 
vation, schools,  and  hundreds  of  other 
enterprises  of  great  value  to  our  local 
interests. 

High  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina a  towering  dam  is  being  nished  to 
completion  today.  Within  the  next  few 
monttis  it  will  be  flnished,  and  a  ma- 
jestic barrier  made  by  man  will  hold  back 
the  tumbling  waters  of  the  Little  Ten- 
nessee. The  power  of  the  river  will  be- 
gin to  work  for  men.    It  will  go  to  war. 
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carried  out  on  high  transmission  lines 
to  keep  great  war-production  plsmts  go- 
ing at  accelerated  speed. 

Fontana  Dam  will  be  the  highest  dam 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
mountain  lake  behind  It  will  provide  a 
recreation  area  unmatched  in  beauty 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  will  be  an  asset 
to  my  State  and  to  the  Nation,  as  it  takes 
Its  majestic  place  in  the  T.  V.  A.  system. 
This  is  not  the  first  dam  T.  V.  A.  has 
built  in  western  North  Carolina.  It  is  the 
fourth  and  largest.  Already  Hiawassee 
end  Apalachia  Dams  in  Cherokee  County 
and  Chatuge  in  Clay  County,  all  on  the 
Hiawassee  River,  have  been  built  as  parts 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  system  which  now  controls 
the  waters  of  the  Tennessee  and  its 
tributaries.  Fontana  Is  the  only  one  now 
under  construction. 

Almost  5.000  men  are  working  up  in 
the  mountains  to  finish  "^his  vast  struc- 
ture. It  is  in  a  remote  s<?ction.  A  town 
bad  to  be  built,  living  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  medical  attention  provided. 
T.  V.  A.  builds  Its  damii  by  "force  ac- 
coimt."  They  are  not  let  out  tmder 
contract.  The  Board  of  T.  V.  A.  Is  re- 
sponsible for  every  st<p  of  progress. 
They  design  the  dams,  buy  the  land,  pur- 
chase the  materials.  They  select  and 
train  tbe  employees.  Tliey  do  the  total 
Job.  Congress  and  the  people  can  hold 
them  responsible. 

Wc  do  hold  them  re?pon»ible.    They 
have  met  every  test.   That  is  why  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  mighty  chorus 
saying  'the  McKellar  araendments  shali 
not  pass."    I  am  againiit  these  am-^nd- 
men;.£;  Jiy  people  are  a{;ainst  them;  the 
country  is  against  thern.  becaiise  they 
would  destroy  the  magnificent  organi2a- 
tion  of  the  T.  V.  A.    It  would  no  longer 
be  administered  down  in  the  valley,  close 
to  the  people,  as  it  is  now.    It  would  be 
managed  from  up  here  in  Washington. 
Its  staff  would  no  longer  be  chosen,  as  it 
Is  chosen  now,  solely  on  merit.    Think  of 
this  result.    11  the  McKellar  amendments 
were  adopted,  on  July  1  every  single  en- 
gineer working  on  Fontana  Dam  would 
be  relieved  of  his  resixjnsibility  1*  he 
earns   more   than   $4.51)0    a    year.    His 
services     would     be     terminated.    And 
completion  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
spectacular  feats  of  engineering,  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  would 
be  in  Jeopardy  while  the  men  who  are 
running  the  Job  courted  the  favor  on 
which  patronage  Is  gi  anted.    No  such 
proposal  will  ever  be  ugrecd  to  by  this 
House.    It  Is  outrageous  that  it  is  even 
presented  for  consideration  of  the  con- 

I  do  not  know  the  States  in  which 
those  men  were  bom  end  reared,  where 
they  were  educated,  where  they  vote,  or 
whom  they  vote  for.  I  know  the  Job 
those  men  are  doing.  They  are  doing  it 
under  enormous  difBculties.  and  they  are 
a  credit  to  the  Oo^-emment  service. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  men  who  are  eng3iged  in  this  most 
hazardous  undertaking.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  future  safety  of  the 
people  living  in  the  area  below  the  dam. 
The  way  that  Job  Is  done  is  very  impor- 
tant. It  Is  Important  that  when  the  con- 
struction crews  pull  out  of  the  district  I 
represent,  when  the  land  buyers  have 


flnished  their  Job.  and  the  engineers  have 
gone— it  will  be  Important  then  that  the 
building  of  that  dam  shall  have  con- 
tributed to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity and  shall  not  have  sapped  its  vi- 
tality and  strength.  We  know  what  to 
expect  from  T.  V.  A.  Local  labor  is  al- 
ways used  where  it  is  available. 

When  T.  V.  A.  comes  into  a  district  to 
do  any  sort  of  job,  the  Member  who  rep- 
resents that  district  can  be  assured  that 
from  the  smallest  unit  upward  there  wiU 
be  a  resurgence  of  vitality  in  local  gov- 
ernment.   The  roots  of  democracy  will 
be  nourished.    Let  no  man  underesU- 
mate  the  importance  cf  what  I  am  say- 
ing.   There  is  nothing  more  important 
for  our  Nation's  future  than  to  discover 
ways  in  which  the  National  Government 
can  so  carry  out  Its  policies  that  local 
government    is    strengthened.       Every 
Member  knows  that  this  is  not  always 
true  of  Federal  projects— even  of  proj- 
ects which  are  essential  and  in  them- 
selves of  very  great  potential  value.    It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  that  such  con- 
fusion and  irritation  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Government  program  of  land 
acquisition  that  the  citizens  immediately 
concerned  are  weary  and  disheartened. 
It  is  no  unconunon  thing  to  pay  a  price 
for  Federal  benefiU  by  weakened  mus- 
cles In  local  units  of  government. 

That  does  not  happen  when  T.  V.  A. 
goes  in  to  do  a  Job.  Every  Meftober  from 
the  Valley  is  proud  of  the  imposing  dams 
and  beautiful  lakes  the  T.  V.  A.  has  made. 
The  whole  Nation  is  proud  of  T.  V.  A.'s 
record  in  war  production.  But  those 
dams  might  have  been  built  and  oper- 
ated, the  power  system  might  have  been 
created,  and  the  agricultural  program 
might  have  been  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  Impair  the  fundamental  basis 
of  democracy — the  participation  of  the 
people  in  the  decisions  of  their  Govern- 
ment. That  is  what  excites  my  special 
pride  in  T.  V.  A.  I  am  proud  of  the  way 
this  agency  of  Government  has  worked 
with  the  people.  No  wonder  it  has  the 
people's  support. 

In  1933,  in  the  basic  act.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  board  of  T.  V.  A.  to  cooper- 
ate with  local  agencies.  That  has  been 
done  with  magnificent  success.  Let  me 
use  some  of  the  activities  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  Fontana  Dam  to  il- 
lustrate exactly  what  I  mean.  When 
T.  V.  A.  had  to  recruit  almost  five  thou- 
sand men  to  build  this  war  project  in  a 
remote  area,  it  had  not  only  to  provide 
living  facilities,  but  to  take  care  of  their 
health  and  welfare  in  such  a  way  as  to 
guarantee  sustained  production  and 
maximum  efficiency. 

No  one  would  have  criticized  the  Au- 
thority if  it  had  done  the  Job  alone. 
Such  services  are  a  part  of  every  con- 
struction Job,  a  part  of  Its  cost.  It  is 
easier  usually  for  the  responsibility  man- 
agement to  do  those  things  alone.  The 
difference  between  the  way  T.  V.  A.  han- 
dles such  problems  and  the  way  they  are 
usually  managed  is  because  to  T.  V.  A.  the 
construction  of  a  dam,  no  matter  how 
magnificent,  is  never  an  end  in  Itself. 
T.  V.  A.  is  not  building  dams.  It  is  build- 
ing a  region.  The  dams  are  only  one 
means  to  an  end. 


T  V  A.  recognised  that  local  health 
problems  would  be  created  by  the  build- 
ing of  Fontana,  beyond  the  routine  and 
emergency  health  problems  of  its  resi- 
dent employees.  So  they  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  North  Carolina  Health 
Department.  Our  State  and  local  health 
officials  were  not  shut  out.  They  are 
made  a  part  of  the  Health  and  Sanita- 
tion program  of  T.  V.  A.  When  the  dam 
is  flnished,  they  wUl  be  stronger,  their 
services  more  efficient,  than  before  the 
T.  V.  A.  began  its  work. 

Schools  had  to  be  built  for  the  chUdrexi 
of  the  men  who  came  to  work  there.    U 
T    V    A.  had  followed  customary  pro- 
cedure, had  built  and  operated  a  school 
while  the  dam  was  under  construction, 
to  tear  it  down  when  the  Job  was  done.  It 
would  have  been  a  legitimate  cost  of  con- 
struction.   But  it  would  not  have  helped 
our   local   Institutions   at   all.    This   is 
what  T.  V.  A.  did.    It  built  a  building. 
Just  as  any  construction  company  would 
have  had  to  do.    It  is  a  combination  ele- 
mentary and  high  school,  and  more  than 
800  children   were  In   attendance  this 
year     But  that  school  is  operated  by  the 
Graham  County  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  a  con- 
tract with  T.  V.  A.    Children  from  the 
Immediate  area  attend.    T.  V.  A.  pro- 
vides a  supplement  to  the  funds  available 
from    State    and    county    sotirccs    for 
teacher  salaries  and  Improved  instruc- 
tional materials.    Stote  and  local  edu- 
cational services  will  be  Improved  when 
the  mon  who  built  the  dam  puU  out. 
The  area  will  be  stronger.    The  expense 
to  the  Federal  Government  is  no  more, 
and  the  benefit  to  our  local  institutions 
is  incalculable. 

Even  the  extensive  program  of  em- 
ployee training  is  conducted  at  Fontana 
Dam  in  cooperation  with  the  Graham 
County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  department  of  education.  It  in- 
cludes ciaft  apprenticeship,  by  which 
unskilled  workmen  are  trained  for  Jour- 
neymen positions,  and  a  variety  of  train- 
ing activities  for  public  safety  officers, 
craft  Journeymen,  clerical  employees, 
engineering  employees,  typists  and  ste- 
nographers, waitresses,  and  other  groups 
It  is  a  wonderful  experience  for  that 
county  board  to  have.  Graham  County 
will  profit  In  the  future. 

T  V  A.  proceeded  the  same  way  with 
Ubrary  service.  Instead  of  providing 
books  for  the  men  who  work  on  the  dam 
and  taking  them  away  when  the  men  are 
gone  T.  V.  A.  entered  Into  a  contract 
with  the  Nantahala  Ubrary  Board,  lo- 
cated at  Murphy,  N.  C.  Funds  from  Fed- 
eral, from  State,  and  local  sources  were 
pooled  to  provide  library  service  not  only 
at  the  site  of  construction,  for  which  T. 
V.  A.  was  solely  responsible,  but  in  the 
six  county  rural  areas  In  which  the  em- 
ployees are  located.  I  am  confident  that 
when  the  dam  is  flnished.  this  fine  nu-al 
library  service  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, supported  by  local  funds  alone, 
•mat  has  been  the  experience  in  other 
reservoir  areas.  Local  public  services 
have  been  improved,  the  lives  of  citizens 
have  been  permanently  enriched  because 
these  dams  are  built  the  T.  V.  A.  way. 

•nils  strengthening  of  local  Institutions 
goes  all  the  way  through  the  T.  V.  A. 
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program.  Contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  the  State  department  of  con- 
servation and  development  to  assure  the 
maximum  development  and  full  utiliza- 
tion for  the  people  of  the  recreational 
potentialities  of  this  great  program. 
Joint  surveys  of  mineral  deposits  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  same  State 
agency.  Roads  have  been  relocated,  trees 
planted,  parks  developed,  and  a  great  ag- 
ricultural program  has  been  undertaken, 
all  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
agencies. 

In  64  North  Carolina  counties,  3.175 
individual  fanners  are  participating  In 
the  test-demonstration  program  inau- 
gurated by  T.  V.  A.  In  addition.  3,184 
farmers  are  participating  in  area  demon- 
strations. They  are  trying  out  the  im- 
proved types  of  fertilizer  produced  by  T. 
V.  A.  at  Muscle  Shoals.  They  are  chang- 
ing their  whole  farm  management, 
adopting  practices  which  will  increase 
their  food  production,  raise  their  Incomes, 
and  at  the  same  time  Improve  their  soil. 
The  program  is  sponsored  jointly  by  T. 
V.  A.,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  North  Carolina 
State  College. 

T.  V.  A.  might  have  gone  about  this 
program  in  another  way.  It  might  have 
done  it  in  such  a  way  that  soil  fertility 
was  improved  but  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  was  diminished.  They  went 
about  it  the  right  way.  All  over  the 
country  farmers  met  together.  The  pro- 
gram was  explained  to  them.  One  of 
their  own  number  was  selected  to  be 
the  demonstrator.  He  took  a  risk.  T. 
V.  A.  agreed  to  supply  the  fertilizer  free, 
but  the  farmer  had  to  pay  the  freight 
and  to  agree  to  purchase  the  other  min- 
erals recommended  for  his  soil.  The 
State  and  Federal  agencies  agreed  to 
furnish  him  the  best  farm  management 
advice  available,  to  help  him  meet  his 
individual  problems.  The  farmer  agreed 
on  his  part  to  follow  that  advice,  to  take 
some  acres  out  of  cotton  and  com,  to 
plant  them  to  pasture.  He  had  to  build 
fences,  buy  livestock,  borrow  money 
sometimes.  He  had  to  agree  to  keep 
books,  to  let  his  neighbors  use  his  farm 
as  a  schoolroom. 

Such  programs  are  going  on  now  in  28 
States.  Members  from  Texas  to  Minne- 
sota, from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
have  seen  results  in  their  district. 
Measured  in  increased  land  fertility. 
food  production,  and  farm  income,  the 
program  has  been  overwhelmingly  suc- 
cessful. I  want  to  measure  it  in  other 
terms.  I  want  to  point  out  what  it 
means  to  this  democracy  that  State  and 
local  agencies  had  a  full  share  of  partici- 
pation, that  the  cooperating  farmers  took 
responsibility  for  the  job  themselves. 

This  program  could  have  been  done 
another  way.  It  could  have  been  done 
for.  not  with  and  by,  the  farmers.  The 
results  to  the  land  might  have  been  the 
same.  But  the  results  to  democracy 
would  not  have  been  alike.  Every 
farmer  who  took  the  risk  of  partici- 
pating in  the  program  initially  did  it 
not  only  for  himself  but  to  benefit  his 
neighbor  and  his  Nation.  He  took  pub- 
lic responsibility  for  so  conducting  his 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNETT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  t9ii 

Bfr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  give  retiuTiing  servicemen  priority 
rights  in  acquiring  surplus  equipment 
of  the  armed  forces,  such  as  peeps,  trucks, 
tractors,  bulldozers,  and  ot  ler  items  of 
material  which  can  well  b ;  adapted  to 
civilian  uses.  In  my  judgment,  such  a 
measure  will  add  materially  to  the  prac- 
ticid  readjustment  in  civilia:  i  life  of  those 
veterans  whose  occupation ;  or  pursuits 
require  the  use  of  such  equip  ment.  Here- 
tofore, it  has  been  the  polic; '  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  dispose  of  exce  is  equipment 
and  supplies  in  large  blockj  to  commer- 
cial bidders  and  dealers  vho  would  in 
turn  peddle  it  to  the  public  at  a  tremen- 
dous profit.  None  of  us  wai  it  that  situa- 
tion to  develop  after  this  w>  r.  Further- 
more, we  do  not  want  su:h  materials 
turned  over  to  foreign  gov;rnments  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  tfa;  citizens  of 
those  countries.  The  boy  who  used  a 
jeep  in  defense  of  his  com:  try  ought  to 
have  first  right  to  acquire  it  when  he 
returns.  That  is  the  basic  >hilosophy  of 
tmsbiU. 


When  the  House  World  War  Veterans 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
was  considering  the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  for 
returning  veterans,  I  proposed  an  amend-, 
ment  which  would  have  accomplished 
this  result.  It  was  thought,  however, 
that  the  subject  matter  could  best  be 
covered  in  separate  legislation  which  is 
the  reason  I  have  taken  it  up  in  this 
manner.  The  benefits  extended  there- 
under would  be  alternative  to  those  pro- 
vided under  title  in  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

The  procedure  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  measure  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Each  serviceman  will 
be  given  a  credit  of  $40  per  month  for 
each  month  of  service  in  this  country 
and  $60  per  month  for  each  month  of 
service  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States.  The  maximum 
credit  in  any  case  will  be  $1,500.  As  a 
practical  matter  It  would  work  as  fol- 
lows: If  a  man  served  10  months  In  this 
country,  he  would  have  a  credit  of  $400 
and  could  obtain  equipment  up  to  that 
amount  by  merely  presenting  his  credit 
certificate.  If  the  property  he  wanted 
cost  more  than  that  amount,  he  could 
obtain  it  by  simply  paying  the  difference. 

It  will  be  noted  that  credit  and  pri- 
ority between  veterans  are  given  on  the 
basis  of  length  of  service  with  additional 
credit  for  time  spent  overseas.  This  is 
the  only  fair  method  of  computing  such 
credit.  It  should  be  clearly  stated  at  this 
point,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  plan 
for  adjusted  compensation  nor  is  it  to  be 
considered  as  a  substitute  for  adjusted 
compensation.  It  is  simply  a  sound  and 
sensible  arrangement  to  dispose  of  the 
excess  equipment  of  the  armed  forces 
by  giving  the  veterans  who  used  such 
equipment  during  the  war  the  first 
chance  to  use  it  after  peace  is  declared. 
Furthermore,  it  protects  the  returning 
soldier  from  the  profits  of  the  dealer  and 
the  speculator,  who  would  otherwise  buy 
this  material  for  resale  knowing  that  the 
serviceman  would  be  in  the  market  to 
take  It  off  his  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  hardly  a  farm 
boy  in  the  services  today  who  would  not 
be  tickled  to  death  to  take  a  jeep  or  a 
truck  back  home  with  him.  It  Is  some- 
thing he  can  put  to  practical  use  the  day 
he  gets  home  if  he  so  desires.  There  are 
thousands  of  servicemen  who  left  busi- 
nesses which  they  will  want  to  reestab- 
lish when  they  get  back  and  there  are 
any  number  of  Items  of  material  of  this 
type  which  he  can  use  advantageously 
in  making  a  fresh  start.  The  boys  who 
use  the  equipment  for  business  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits  should,  of  course,  be 
given  the  first  opportunity  to  get  it. 
After  that  there  Is  another  class  of  serv- 
iceman who  should  not  be  overlooked, 
namely,  the  boy  who  simply  wants  an 
item  of  this  equipment  for  his  own  per- 
sonal use  and  enjoyment  when  he  gets 
back  home. 

This  legislation  merely  provides  for 
one  additional  phase  of  the  readjustment 
program  which  Congress  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  veterans  returning  to  civilian 
life.  This  program  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted before  the  war  is  over  so  that  Im- 
mediately upon  discharge  a  veteran  will 
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be  able  to  Immediately  adopt  that  part 
of  such  program  which  besTi  fits  his  plans 
for  the  future. 

Congress  should  have  no  hesitancy  in 
passing  this  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


Freedom,  a  Priceless  Heritage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  therein  a  Memorial  Day 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Georgk  a.  E)ondkro,  of  Michigan,  at 
Ford's  Theater,  now  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Lincoln  Museum,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Capital  Parks  and 
the  Lincoln  Group,  of  Washington,  D.  C: 
The  recognltJon  accorded  me  to  t)e  your 
speaker  on  this  memorable  occasion  In  this 
historic  place  la  acknowledged  and  greatly 
^>preclat«d. 

It  la  springtime  again.  The  beatity  of  flow- 
ers flllfl  the  land  The  flag  la  at  hall  mast. 
It  la  Memorial  Day — a  day  of  memories.  With 
heads  bowed  reverently  and  respectfully. 
Americans  gather  today  to  honor  the  Na- 
tion's dead  and  recall  the  unselfish  devotion 
and  sacrifice  they  rendered  that  the  Nation 
might  live. 

Yonder  on  the  luplrlng  dome  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  kissed  by  the  sun  of  day  and 
watched  by  the  stars  at  night,  floats  the  rm- 
conquered  flag  of  the  land  our  honored  dead 
preserved  for  us.    The  real  significance  of 
Memorial  Day  Is  to  remind  us  of  the  Ideals 
and  principles  for  which  they  gave  their  lives, 
and  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  principles. 
They  are  sacred  to  us.    They  will  remain  so  as 
long  as  each  succeeding  generation  of  Amer- 
icans honor  the  supreme  virtue  of  manhood. 
It  was  the  report  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
to  her  husband   General  Logan.  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
of  her  visit  to  the  battl^Qelds  near   Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg.  Va..  In  1868  from  which 
Memorial   Day   originated.     In    the   church 
yard  near  Petersburg  she  observed  the  graves 
at    Confederate    -wldiers    upon    which    were 
faded  Conlederate  flags  and  withered  flowers, 
placed  there  by  loving  hands  In  memory  of 
their  dead.    Sh«  Informed  him  that  she  had 
never  been  so  touched  as  she  was  by  that 
scene.    General  Logan  said  It  was  a  beautiful 
revival  of  the  ctwtom  of  the  ancients  in  thus 
preserving  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  there- 
after Issued  the  first  order  for  decorating  the 
graves  of  Union  soldiers. 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands 
slack,  and  other  hearts  cold  In  the  solemn 
trvmt,  ours  shall  keep  it  well,  as  long  as  the 
light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  In  vis  "  So 
read  the  order  for  the  flrst  Memorial  Day, 
May  5,  1868.  and  which  has  since  become 
national  policy  by  Uw. 

It  Is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  wr  shotild 
hold  a  memorial  service  here  In  historic 
Ford's  Theatre,  a  national  shrine,  where  the 
Immortal  Lincoln  gave  his  Ufe  that  the  Na- 
tion might  live.  »«ore  than  four  score  years 
ago  he  posed  a  question  at  Gettysburg  which 
prcHnpts  itself  again  to  us  today,  In  this  day 
and  generation.    It  wrung  the  hearts  of  men 


In  his  day,  and  they  died  willingly  to  an- 
swer It. 

"Can  a  nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  prop>o6itlon  that  all  men-  are 
created  equal,  long  endure?" 

A  crucial  test  was  at  hand  when  that  ques- 
tion was  asked.  More  than  80  years  have 
passed  since  then.  It  is  1944.  A  crucial  test 
Is  again  at  hand.  The  deetiny  of  our  Re- 
public and  the  future  of  the  world  may  be 
hanging  In  the  balance.  D-day  Is  awaited 
with  anxiety,  dread,  apprehension,  but  with 
a  feeling  of  ultimate  victory. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  most  colosMl 
struggle  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  day  la 
filled  with  momentous  and  stirring  events, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  every  sea  and 
every  continent  the  wide  world  round  our 
heroic  fighting  men  and  women  are  yielding 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  in  the  hope 
of  answering  the  question  that  Lincoln  asked 
•t  Gettysburg  In  1863.  namely,  can  a  nation 
conceived  and  dedicated  to  freedom  long 
endure? 

When  Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettyslmrg  I  do 
not  believe  he  thought  this  Nation  would  be 
destroyed  from  without.  Covild  It  endure 
from  within  must  have  prompted  the  ques- 
tion he  asked.  We  may  well  wonder  whether 
he  foresaw  down  the  corridor  of  time  a  day 
when  certain  people  would  band  together  in 
this  country,  under  a  political  label,  as  they 
have,  to  overthrow  the  Government  conceived 
tn  liberty  by  force,  violence,  and  bloodshed. 
ii  necessary. 

Here  where  the  torch  of  liberty  was  lg:nlted 
and  lifted  so  high  that  Its  blessed  ray  spread 
over  the  earth  and  held  out  hope  to  the  op- 
pressed of  all  the  world,  it  U  incredible  that 
people  could  enjoy  its  safety,  protection,  and 
(qjportunltles,  and  at  the  same  time  plan  its 
destruction  from  within.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  human  equation  which  can 
share  the  privileges,  protection,  and  safety  of 
a  free  government  and  at  the  same  time  work 
to  overthrow  the  Institutions  that  beneflt 
them. 

That  the  Nation  may  long  endure,  we  are 
now  laying  upon  the  altar  of  freedom  our 
entire  resources.  Everything  we  possess  as  a 
people  has  been  pledged  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  In  our  war  effort  labor  and  In- 
dustry, agriculture  and  business  have 
achieved  results  far  beyond  our  expectations 
and  to  the  amazement  and  consternation  of 
our  enemies.  Every  bond  Issue  has  been 
oversubscribed  and  the  coming  Fifth  War 
loan  will  receive  the  same  generous  response 
from  our  people.  Everything  wlU  be  done 
that  can  be  done  to  end  this  war  quickly  and 
successfully.  We  cannot  do  more.  We  shall 
not  do  less. 

Today  our  Nation  faces  the  gravest  danger 
since  it  gained  its  Independence.  This  is  the 
greatest  war  in  our  history.  Should  Ger- 
many and  Japan  win  and  establish  their 
"new  order."  our  Republic  will  be  but  a 
memory  and  freedom  will  have  vanished  from 
this  earth.  In  Hitler's  dream,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  minorities  do  not  exist. 
The  state  is  supreme.  The  principles  set 
forth  In  our  Constitution  are  null  and  void 
and  men  are  not  endowed  with  certain  In- 
aUeiMble  righta  and  governments  do  not 
derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed. 

This  conception  of  power  Is  not  new.  The 
enslavement  of  people  was  old  in  the  reign 
of  David.  King  of  Israel.  In  the  Book  of 
Psalms  wlU  be  fotmd  the  following: 

"The  kings  of  the  e«uth  set   themselves, 
and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against 
the  Lord,  and  against  his  annointed.  saying 
"Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us."     (Psalms  U:  2-3.) 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  David,  saying: 
"Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  hea- 
then for  thine  Inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  at  the  earth  for  thj  possession. 


-Thou  Shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  o*  Iran; 
thou  Shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel."     (Psalms  11:  8-8  ) 

"For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous;  but  the  way  at  the  ungodly  shall 
perish."     (Psalms  1:6) 

This  scriptural  reference  should  strengthen 
our  faith,  renew  our  courage  and  assist  vb 
in  facing  the  great  ta.sk  remaining  before  us; 
and  that  task  is  answering  Lincoln's  question, 
••CSBn  a  nation,  conceived  In  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  iwoposltion  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  long  endure?" 

Thus  we  renew  our  pledge  today  to  our 
heroic  flghtlng  men  wherever  they  may  toe. 
that  this  Nation  under  God  shall  long  en- 
dure. America  makes  a  solemn  vow  today 
that  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  will  t>e  wav- 
ing ove'  the  same  institutions  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  opportunity  when  they  return 
as  It  did  when  they  marched  away.  Let  us. 
like  Lincoln,  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  \is  dare  to  do 
our  duty  as  we  understand  it.  Let  Ameri- 
cans pledge  anew  today  that  they  will  be  on 
guard  against  any  and  all  subversive  groups 
within  our  gates  by  whatever  name  they  are 
known  in  any  attempt  by  them  to  change  or 
destroy  our  heritage  of  freedom. 

The  underlying  idea  of  our  Government 
does  not  need  change,  for  truth  is  always  un- 
changing and  eternal.  This  was  so  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  will  be  so 
when  time  shaU  be  no  more.  Our  form  of 
government  Is  a  republic  from  the  bottom 
up  and  not  from  the  top  down.  We  ar» 
witneeslng  a  dangerous  trend  to  forget  that. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  stUl  the  price  of  liberty, 
the  truism  in  that  phrase  has  been  applicable 
BO  many  times  in  the  history  of  this  Nation 
that  the  frequency  of  its  usage  has  made  it 
trite.  As  a  free  people  we  must  recogntas 
and  assume  our  responsibilities  at  aU  tiraos 
m  war  and  In  peace.  The  people  must  not 
be  complacent. 

That  we  have  a  Government  where  the 
people  rule  Is  no  guaranty  that  we  will 
always  have  It  unless  the  people  so  resolve 
and  courageously  defend  it.  Despite  the  fact 
that  human  freedom  is  guaranteed  in  our 
historic  Bill  of  Rights,  it  U  necessary  today 
to  remind  our  people  again  to  be  on  guard 
against  a  growing  threat  to  their  liberties,  a  . 
threat  from  within  as  well  as  the  attack  from 
without.  To  lose  at  home  what  our  brave 
and  heroic  men  are  fighting  and  dying  to 
preserve  while  struggling  atvoad  would  mean 
that  this  seventy-sixth  Memorial  Day  celebra- 
tion might  De  the  last  one.  It  would  mean 
that  the  Nation's  dead  had  died  in  vain.  It 
would  mean  that  a  nation  like  ours,  conceived 
In  freedom,  oould  not  long  endure.  It  would 
mean  that  government  of  the  people  would 
vanish  from  the  earth.  It  would  mean  that 
we,  the  living,  had  broken  lalth  with  the 
dead. 

To  save  our  liberties  and  our  homes,  we, 
therefore,  ask  a  Just  God  to  use  us  as  his 
instrument  in  "trampling  out  the  vintage 
where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored."  Let 
this  be  the  battle  hymn  of  today. 

May  this  Republic  never  forget  the  blood, 
tears,  and  suffering  of  those  we  remember 
today  for  preserving  intact  for  us  every  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  and  justice  embodied  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  IX  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  we  no  longer  re- 
member what  they  did  for  us.  In  that  day 
the  Republic  will  no  longer  deserve  preserva- 
tion and  the  last  and  best  hope  of  man — 
freedom  to  rule  himself— will  have  perished 
from  the  earth. 

We  are  living  tn  dark  days  of  great  danger 
to  our  Republic.  PerU  stUl  confnmts  us. 
We  should  be  thankful  that  the  prewaat  hour 
Is  not  as  black  as  it  was.  Our  enemies  have 
won  battles,  but  the  United  Nations  are 
winning  the  war.  England  has  txMksted  that 
"the  sun  never  ssti  on  the  British  Knpira.*^ 
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Tlutt  statement  is  true.  It  is  also  true  that 
today  and  hereafter  the  sun  will  never  set 
on  the  graves  of  oxir  heroic  dead.  They  sleep 
on  every  continent,  on  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  and  beneath  the  waves — that  we,  the 
pw^le.  may  enjoy  freedom  and  govern  oxir- 
■elTcs. 

I  repeat,  we  are  living  tn  critical  day*. 
Generations  before  us  also  lived  in  critical 
days.  The  Nation  has  had  other  critical 
periods  In  Its  history.  In  more  than  150 
years  that  have  passed  since  our  beginning, 
we  have  met  and  mastered  every  crisis  and 
national  emergency.  It  is  true  we  have  had 
our  Valley  Forges,  but  Yorktowns  always 
followed.  In  this  global  war  we  bad  our 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  we  are  having  ovir 
notable  victories  in  Africa.  Europe,  and  In 
the  Pacific.  Hours  of  national  darkness  have 
been  followed  by  the  dawn  of  uiumph 
because  ctir  qiuse  has  been  the  caiise  of 
rifbtAousDMS  and  iiti«^'*'«*'"'>— 

Although  there  have  been  times  when  the 
"plow  stood  still  in  the  field  of  promise  and 
the  brave  began  to  fear  the  power  of  man 
and  the  pious  to  doubt  the  favor  of  Ood," 
our  heritage  of  liberty  has  thus  far  been 
preserved. 

The  first  three  words  of  the  preamble  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  are 
"We  the  people."  Not  only  mxist  we,  the 
pM|de,  shoulder  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  the  service  men  and  women  of  the  Nation 
In  giving  them  united  support  in  their  ef- 
forts In  the  present  colossal  conflict  but  let 
we.  the  people,  be  ever  alert  and  vigilant 
when  this  war  ceases  to  bring  about  a  peace 
which  will  instire  to  future  generations  their 
existence  without  the  horrors  and  bxirdens 
of  war. 

We  can  well  paraphrase  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
btirg  Address  with  seeming  fitness  for  this 
occasion: 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  global  war; 
testing  whether  this  Nation,  or  any  nation, 
conceived  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  (and  women)  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights 
that  make  them  equal  in  the  sight  of  a  just 
God  can  long  endure:  testing,  perhaps  for- 
ever, whether  representative  government  Is 
but  a  pleasant  dream  or  an  enduring  realism. 
Our  meeting  In  this  hallowed  hall  today  Is  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  noble  dead 
who  suffered  and  died  that  you  and  I  might 
live  under  that  realism. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  for  us  the  living 
to  be  dedicated  anew  to  the  unfinished  task 
thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

It  is  for  \u  the  living  again  on  this  Memo- 
rial Day  to  take  Increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  fvill  meas- 
ure of  devotion. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  again  highly  re- 
solve that  these  honored  dead  in  every  clime 
and  country  on  earth  shall  rot  have  died  in 
vain. 

Memorial  Day  Is  and  should  be  a  solemn 
occasion  for  all  of  us.  We  implore  a  merciful 
Ood  that  our  hero  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain:  that  this  priceless  legacy  of  liberty 
and  self-government,  inherited  by  us  from 
those  who  have  gone  before,  ntay  In  like  man- 
ner be  handed  on  by  us  to  our  posterity, 
neither  weakened  by  neglect  nor  harmed  by 
violence.  In  order  that  freedom's  flag  may 
wave  forever 

*^'er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  cf  the  brave." 
Soldiers,  living  and  dead,  we  shall  keep  faith 
with  you  In  order  that  here  on  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere  liberty  shall  be  preserved 
and  the  Constitution  shall  be  revered.  In 
God  we  trust. 

Ood  helping  us.  may  our  Republic  bloom 
forever,  the  symbol  of  justice  and  equality. 
cf  honor  and  Integrity,  and  of  virtue  and 
righteousness  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
"Go  back  to  sleep,  heroic  men; 
yi*  shall  keep  faith  with  you." 
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Mr.    MURRAY    of 
Speaker,  under  leave  tc 
marks,  I  wish  to  incluqe 
editorial  from  the 
Antigo,  Wis.: 

DEMONSTRATED  itTNESS 

Perhaps  some  of  us  may 
or  even  overlooked  It,  but  11 
local  vocational  school 
retraining  older  workers  an(  1 
ones  that  the  problem  of 
gan  to  abate  in  this  community 
time  the  W.  P.  A.  and  N 
projects  of  various  kinds, 
ment  they  could  give  was 
rlety  for  the  most  part 
being  made  by  them  to  war  I 
women  into  private 
final  phases  these  organlz^tl 
pate  in  financing  the 
training,  but  It  was  posstltle 
without  their  participation 

What  we  observed  here 
to  a  greater  or  lesser 
country  later  on.    It  is  no^ 
ted  that  the  vocational 
and  are  doing  an  excellent 
contributes   mightily 
could  ask  no  better 
fact  that  the  war  industries 
entrusted  a  large  part  of 
gram  to  these  schools,  pacing 
while  learning. 

At  the  close  of  the  war 
other  kind,  for  employmen 
dustrles  and  occupations 
solving  the  problem  of 
and  war  industry  workers 
vocational  schools  are  the 
the  task,  not  counting,  of 
for  the  professions  and 
ing  collegiate  standards. 

Their  students  will  hav^ 
those  who  have  certain 
who  have  acquired  none 
holding  down  jobs  because 
ages.     After  the  war  the 
again  become  competitive, 
indifferently  prepared 
to  find  any  but  the  least 
public  will  not  tolerate  low 
chandlae  when  they  can 
ployer   cannot  afford   to 
produce  only  substandard 

Training  of  this  kind  shojuld 
accepted  before  the  day  of 
should  expand  as  rapidly 
work  abates,  and  the  vocational 
some  new  political  plum- 
should  be  the  ones  to  prov  de 
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tiave  forgotten  It, 
was  not  until  our 
n  its  program  of 
training  younger 
X  nemployment  be- 
Up  to  that 
T.  A.  had  their 
but  the  employ- 
the  stopgap  va- 
no  progress  was 
getting  men  and 
In  their 
ions  did  partlcl- 
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to  continue  It 
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to  be  not  only 
but  also  those 
and  "got  by"  In 
the  labor  short- 
abor  market  will 
I  ind  the  inefficient, 
will  not  be  able 
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This  editorial  offers  a  suggestion  well 
worth  considering.  Sciools  must  pre- 
pare now  for  a  post-wsr  training  pro 
gram.  The  vocational  s(  hools  have  con- 
tributed much  toward  cur  war  produc- 
tion program  by  training 
en  for  skilled  war  work 
institutions  have  the  faHlities  available 
for  training  people  to  thke  their  proper 
places  in  the  post-war  e  a.  The  impor- 
tance of  vocational  traio  ng  for  business. 


industry,   and   security 

merits  the  consideration 

in  connection  with  educational  legisla 

tion. 
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Moorkead,  Minn.,  Scene  of  Larfest  Out- 
pat  of  Onion  Sets  in  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
thousands  of  victory  gardeners  In  the 
United  States  plant  their  onion  beds  this 
spring,  they  will  be  using  onion  sets  pro- 
duced in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District 
of  Minnesota,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  Congress. 

I  say  this  because  we  boast  of  having 
in  our  district  the  largest  individual 
growers  of  onion  sets  in  the  world.  This 
big  farm  is  just  outside  the  city  of  Moor- 
head.  Minn.,  and  is  operated  by  our  fine 
citizens,  Charles  Peterson  and  his  sons 
Henry  and  Robert,  more  affectionately 
known  as  Hank  and  Bob. 

Because  of  the  astounding  production 
of  onion  sets  on  the  Peterson  farm,  the 
press  recently  sent  a  writer  there  to  look 
over  this  industry,  since  throughout  the 
United  States  the  people  are  not  only 
crying  with  onions  when  they  can  get 
them,  but  because  of  the  scarcity  they 
are  crying  for  onions. 

The  following  article,  describing  this 
unusual  enterprise,  recently  appeared  In 
the  Pargo  (N.  Dak.)  Daily  Forum: 

Enough  set  onions  to  supply  175,000  Victory 
gardens  have  been  shipped  from  Moorhead  In 
the  past  2  months.    That  s  a  lot  of  onions. 

But  there  are  that  many  left  and  they'll  be 
distributed  throughout  the  Red  River  Valley 
and  the  Northwest. 

The  product  comes  off  the  Charles  Peter- 
son and  sons  truck  farm  at  the  outskirts  of 
Moorhead.  They  claim  to  be  the  largest  indi- 
vidual growers  of  onion  sets  in  the  world. 

HAVE  THE  SECOaOS 

That's  covering  a  lot  of  territory,  but  the 
Petersons  show  you  the  records. 

True,  Moorhead  isn't  the  largest  shipping 
point  In  the  world  for  set  onions,  but  you'll 
not  find  any  Individual  farm  anywhere  that 
can  approach  the  25  acres  planted  and  har- 
vested in  1943  by  the  Petersons,  unless  their 
records  are  In  error. 

The  Dutch  Valley  Growers  Association  of 
South  Holland.  Dl..  ships  about  300  carloads 
a  year.  But  the  acreages  of  the  individual 
member  growers  run  from  3  to  10. 

There  are  other  areas  in  the  United  States, 
too,  where  set  onions  are  grown,  but  these 
also  comprise  farms  of  relatively  small 
acreage. 

nasT  raoM  moobhead 

Here's  how  the  Petersons  figure  that  the 
four, carloads  they  have  shipped  (Incidentally 
they  were  the  first  such  shipments  from 
Moorhead)  will  supply  175,000  Victory  gar- 
dens. 

The  shipments  totaled  about  175,000 
poimds  and  the  average  Victory  gardener 
piu-chases  about  a  poimd  for  his  needs. 
Those  set  onions  are  the  ones  that  supply 
those  tender  yoimg  onions  that  grace  yotu 
table  in  season. 

On  the  25  acres  planted  last  year  the  Peter- 
sons harvested  approximately  10,000  bushels, 
or  an  average  yield  of  about  400  bushels  to 
the  acre.  They  are  specialists  in  their  line. 
The  land  Is  scientifically  fertilized  and  a 
water  system  helps  keep  the  soil  In  prime 
condition — that's  the  answer  to  the  big 
yields. 
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Such  a  crop  must  be  cared  for  sdentiflcally, 
for  the  seed  that  goes  Into  the  groimd  isn't 
bought  for  nothing — It  costs  ^.50  a  pound. 
Plgiiring  about  40  potinds  to  the  acre,  that 
means  an  Investment  In  seed  alone  of  94.600. 

JOB  MOT  done 

But  the  job  doesnt  end  there.  Some  200 
to  350  toppers  were  employed  In  the  field — 
they  pull  the  onions  from  the  ground  and 
remove  the  tops — the  harvest  taking  about  2 
weeks.  The  onion  sets  are  placed  in  bags 
and  left  in  the  field  for  a  time  to  cure.  Then 
they  are  trucked  to  the  warehouse  and  spread 
thinly  In  trays,  each  tray  containing  from  ^A 
to  2  bushels.  The  trays  are  stacked  and  left 
to  dry. 

Beginning  in  January  the  Job  of  cleaning 
and  sacking  the  sets  began. 

The  Petersons  have  a  large  seed  cleaning 
machine,  electrically  operated,  In  the  ware- 
house. The  trays  are  dumped  Into  a  hopper 
and  the  onions  are  carried  up  a  conveyor 
through  a  blower,  where  the  dried  skins,  dirt, 
and  other  chaff  are  separated  and  the  sets 
are  dropped  through  small  chutes  Into  opcn- 
mesb  32-pound  bags. 

nOBT  MEN   CM   MACHINB 

Bght  men  are  employed  in  the  crew  oper- 
ating the  machine.  Two  of  them,  one  on 
each  side,  fill  the  sacks.  Then  two  others 
tie  the  tops  of  the  bags,  taking  three  stitches 
with  a  large  needle.  They  must  work  fast, 
for  the  machine  will  fill  two  sacks  every  IS 
seconds. 

This  Job  done,  the  sacks  are  piled  In  the 
warehouse  awaiting  shipment. 

Many  things  can  go  wrong  between  plant- 
ing time  and  the  sacking  operations— yes, 
even  after  the  onions  are  on  their  way  to 
their  destination.  But  it  has  proven  a  prof- 
itable operation  and  the  Petersons  wlU  ex- 
pand the  business  60  percent  In  1944. 

PLAN  TEAP  ahead 

You've  got  to  plan  far  ahead,  too,  for  the 
right  kind  of  seed  Is  not  easy  to  obtain.  The 
Moorhead  growers  purchase  their  seed  on 
contract  a  year  ahead— they  already  have  the 
1946  supply  on  hand.  Their  seed  comes  from 
California  and  Is  composed  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Brown  and  Ebenezer  strains. 

One  carload  of  sets  was  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago earlier  this  year,  another  went  to 
Billings,  Mont.,  and  two  were  dispatched  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Another  carload  will  be 
shipped  soon. 

And  after  the  war  the  Petersons  may  try 
a  new  wrinkle.  Then,  when  you  buy  yo\ir 
onion  sets  for  your  peace  garden  you  11  prob- 
ably find  them  packed  In  neat  cellophane 
bags — 1  pound  to  the  bag. 


Appropriation  for  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  JEFFREY 

or  OHIO 
*   IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  26.  1944 

Mr,  JEPPREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Committee  on  Pair 
Employment  Practice  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Biiany  of  the  practices  of  the  present 
Committee  have  been  of  questionable 
value.  Indeed,  In  many  instances  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  the  activity  of  the 
Committee  has  been  harmful  rather  than 
helpfuL 


Nevertheless,  the  principle  involved  Is 
both  fundamental  and  right.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  Government  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  of  Its  citizens.  Such 
activity  must  Include  the  interests  of 
every  group,  race,  and  creed  within  our 
population. 

It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  a 
problem  exists  for  members  of  the 
colored  race.  Political  freedom  cannot 
long  exist  without  economic  freedom,  and 
freedom  for  the  entire  Nation  is  endan- 
gered so  long  as  freedom  for  a  few  is 
denied  or  impaired. 

The  problem  of  full  opportunity  for 
employment  is  not  serious  at  the  present 
time.  All  of  us  hope  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  widespread  opportunity 
to  work  will  remain.  But  now  Is  the 
time  to  plan  for  the  post-war  period  and 
cme  important  phase  In  such  planning 
must  be  full  and  free  opportunity  to 
work  for  all  of  our  people. 

Legislation  cannot  ctire  all  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  exist.  But  legislation 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  can 
point  the  way  and  help  to  remove  some 
of  the  dilBcultles  which  beset  us  today. 

To  help  plan  for  the  adjustments 
which  necessarily  will  arise  In  the  post- 
war period,  I  urge  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  this  Committee.^ 


Genertl  Lofan's  Order  for  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  nxjMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Conghessional  IUcord  a 
copy  of  General  Logan's  order  for  Memo- 
rial Day  as  published  in  the  Murphys- 
boro  Independent  which  sets  out  the  fact 
that  Carbondale,  HI.,  was  one  of  the  first 
towns  to  observe  a  Memorial  Day: 

CDfOUI.  LOCAH'S  OKDim  rOB  MKMOUAL  DAT 

The  first  Informal  Memorial  Day  exercises 
for  the  dead  of  the  Civil  War  were  held  In 
Carbondale  but  many  do  not  remember  that 
the  first  offlcial  order  for  the  Nation  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Its  heroes  was  the  order  of  the 
day  that  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  Issued  as  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

General  Logan  issued  the  following  order 
In  1868  to  the  departments  of  the  organlra- 
tlon : 

Heaoquabtxbs,  grand  Akmt 

or  THX  RKPITBLIC, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  5.  1S68. 
OnnouL  Oama  No.  11. 

I 
The  80th  day  of  May  1868  is  designated  for 
the  purpose  of  strewing  with  fiowers  or  other- 
wise decorating  the  graves  of  comrades  who 
died  In  defense  of  their  country  during  the 
late  rebellion  and  those  bodies  lie  In  almost 
every  city,  village,  and  hamlet  chtirchyard  in 
the  land.  In  this  observance  no  form  or 
ceremony  Is  prescribed,  but  poets  and  com- 
rades will  in  their  own  way  arrange  such  fit- 
ting services  and  testimonials  of  respect  as 
circumstances  may  permit. 


We  are  organlBed,  comrsdes,  as  our  regula- 
tions tell  us,  for  the  purpose  among  other 
things  "of  preserving  and  strengthening  those 
kind  fraternal  feelings  which  have  bound  to- 
gether soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  who 
united  to  suppress  the  late  rebellion."  What 
can  add  more  to  assure  this  restilt  than 
by  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory  of  our 
heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts  a  t>ar- 
ricade  between  our  country  and  its  foes? 
Their  soldier  lives  were  the  reveille  of  free- 
dom to  a  race  in  chains  and  their  deaths  a 
tattoo  of  rebellious  tyranny  in  arms.  We 
shovQd  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  vigi- 
lance. All  that  the  concentrated  wealth  and 
taste  of  the  Nation  can  add  to  their  adorn- 
ment and  security  is  but  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders.  Let 
no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such  hal- 
lowed grotmds.  Let  pleasant  paths  invite  the 
coming  and  going  of  reverent  visitors  and 
fond  mourners.  Let  no  vandalism  of  avarice 
or  neglect,  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  the 
present  or  to  the  coming  generations  that 
we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cost  of  • 
free  and  undivided  republic. 

If  our  eyes  grow  dull  and  other  hands  slack, 
and  other  hearts  cold  In  the  solemn  trust, 
ours  shall  keep  it  well  as  long  as  the  light 
and  warmth  of  life  remains  to  us. 

Let  us  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  gather 
around  their  sacred  remains  and  garland  the 
passionless  mounds  above  them  with  the 
choicest  flowers  of  springtime;  let  us  raise 
above  them  the  dear  old  flag  they  saved  from 
dishonor;  let  tis  in  their  solemn  presence 
renew  o\ir  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those 
whom  they  have  left  among  us  a  sacred 
charge  upon  the  Nation's  gratitude — the 
soldier's  and  sailor's  widow  and  orphan. 


It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Commander  In 
Chief  to  Inaugurate  this  observance  with  the 
hope  that  it  wUl  be  kept  up  from  year  to 
year,  while  a  survivor  of  the  war  remains  to 
honor  the  memory  of  his  departed  comrades. 
He  earnestly  desires  the  public  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  order,  and  lend  its  friendly  aid 
In  bringing  It  to  the  notice  of  comrades  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  time  for  simul- 
taneous compliance  therewith. 

m 
Department  commanders  will  use  every  ef- 
fort to  make  this  order  effective.     By  com* 
mand  of 

JoHM  A.  Logan. 
Commander  in  Chief. 


America— 1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  mssocKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  pub- 
lisher of  the  National  Independent  I  e?K- 
tend  an  editorial  published  in  the  third 
anniversary  Issue: 

^w»»frA — 1944 
A  T«imiTK  TO  THS  nation's  CONCREasiONAL  COM- 

scrrrEES  on  small  ettsiniss  ano  a  salute  to 

SMALL   BtJSINSSSMKN   Or  AMEUCAN   INDEPEND- 
KNT  ENTEEFEISB 

For  more  than  ISO  years  Independent  busi- 
ness enterprise  has  been  serving  and  build- 
ing and  making  America  big  and  strong  and 
great  as  a  nation.  Down  through  the  years 
millions  upon  millions  of   American   small 
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bualneKmen  ha.vt  struggled  tbrough  and 
•thrived  frequent  wars  and  panics  and  ca- 
taatropblc  business  upheavals.  Independ- 
ent enterprise  has  survived  all  the  pitfalls 
of  the  past  becaiise  America  is  free  and  in- 
dependent. It  will  continue  to  siirvlve  all 
man-made  disasters  as  long  as  America  con- 
tinues as  a  free  and  Independent  nation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  America's  cause,  in 
the  present  world-wide  struggle,  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  a  duty  to  perform,  and 
A  state  m  the  war  and  the  peace  to  come. 
LttewlM,  men  and  women  of  Industry  and 
biiiHisas  hlg  and  small— have  a  stake  in  the 
wartime  Industry  and  business  of  America, 
and  In  the  post-war  opportunities. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  the  present  war 
have  placed  big  business  in  virtual  control 
of  the  Nation's  production  line.  Without 
authority  from  the  people — or  the  Govern- 
ment—big business  has  seized  upon  this  war- 
time opportunity  to  confiscate  the  industry 
-and  the  bxisineas  of  the  country.  Working 
behind  the  scenes,  while  serving  in  the  war 
effort,  big  business  is  charting  Its  own  fu- 
ture course  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
Independent  btisiness  enterprise,  resulting  In 
a  state  of  confusion  unprecedented  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  country. 

On  account  of  the  tactics  vised  by  big 
business  In  manipulating  the  Industry  and 
business  of  the  Nation  while  engaging  in  the 
war  effort,  fate  Is  forcing  small  business  to 
flgtit  for  survival,  while  it  also  is  making 
generous  contribution  to  the  war's  success- 
ful prosecution.  Small  business  is  doing  this 
In  an  efflclent.  upright,  and  an  honest  man- 
ner. In  fact,  the  straightforward  way  In 
which  the  Nation's  small  business  U  cooper- 
ating with  all  branches,  all  departments, 
and  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  genuine  credit  to  the  country's  small 
businessmen — and  a  shining,  clean-cut  ex- 
ample of  the  will  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
American    Independent  enterprise. 

Millions  of  America's  men  and  women  are 
off  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  fighting 
to  the  death,  fighting  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  America — "Land  of  the  Free. 
Home  of  the  Brave."  Millions  of  men  and 
women  are  fighting  to  save  big  business, 
ligbtlng  to  save  small  business,  fighting  to 
save  every  man.  woman,  and  child. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  come  out  of  the  war 
a  winner,  fair  play  all  around  is  a  prime 
cecesslty.  It  is  the  duty  of  big  business,  it 
Is  the  duty  of  small  business,  it  Is  the  duty 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America 
to  protect  and  preserve  those  American  In- 
stitutions which  millions  of  men  and  women 
are  now  fighting  and  dying  to  protect  and 
preserve.  These  are  fundamentals  that  can- 
not be  dented 

What  is  fundamental  is  one  thing  and  what 
Is  practiced  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  true 
ei^ougb  that  big  business  is  in  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  Nation's  production  line.  It  Is 
true  enough  that  big  business  is  helping  in 
the  war  effort  And  it  is  true  enough  that  big 
b\i&iness  is  helping  itself  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  is  evident  that  big 
business,  instead  of  helping,  is  hurting  small 
bustness:  instead  of  protecting,  is  destroying 
American  Institutions  such  as  it  deems  no 
longe.  necessary  to  its  selfish  scheme  of 
things;  destroying  in  particular  the  160-year- 
old  institution  of  American  Independent  en- 
terprise. 

This  Is  America-1M4  on  the  home  fronts 
of  Industry  and  btjeiness.  At  this  very 
moment  big  business  is  planning  gigantic 
~pcst-war  projects  taking  into  account  con- 
quest of  luitlonal  markets  in  the  America  of 
tomorrow.  The  post-war  plans  of  big  busl- 
nsES.  as  announced  in  the  public  press, 
openly  declare  its  intention  and  determina- 
tion to  forge  ahead  along  its  own  self-deter- 
mined lines,  regardless  of  what  may  happen 
to  the  stake  of  small  business,  regardless  of 
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At  the  same  time.  In  starting  with  this  Is- 
sue on  the  fourth  year  of  its  life.  National 
Independent  salutes  America's  tire  Inde- 
pendents and  all  the  IndependenU  of  all 
indtistries  who  are  giving  their  support  to 
the  Nation's  congressional  small  bxislness 
committees  and  who,  in  doing  so,  are  like- 
wise rendering  a  great  service  In  a  grave 
emergency  to  the  136.000.000  people  of  Amer- 
ica, to  millions  of  the  Nation's  fighting  men 
and  women,  and  to  the  fair  and  Just  cause 
of  American  Independent  enterprise.  How 
long  it  may  live  all  depends  on  how  well  all 
small  businessmen  of  America  support  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Committees  on  Small 
Business  and  how  thoroughly  all  men  of 
American  Independent  enterprise  are  able 
and  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight. 


Senricemen's  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATIVE8 
Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  press 
statement: 

Washington  News 

(By  Congressman  William  H.  Stevinson) 

SCSVICEMEN'S  BENETTTS — DEPENDENCT  CLASS  KXT 
TOPATMXNTS 

Recently  Congress  voted  an  Increase  In  al- 
lowances to  be  paid  to  veterans'  dependents. 
Since  there  Is  considerable  confusion  as  to 
how  these  payments  are  made  and  who  is 
eligible,  I  want  to  help  clarify  somre  of  the 
problems  of  the  dependents  of  veterans. 

In  general  any  dependent  of  a  man  or 
woman  In  the  service,  being  paid  $138  a 
month  or  less.  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  depend- 
ent's allotment  or  allowance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  act  applies  only  to  the  de- 
pendents of  men  or  women  in  the  service 
whose  base  pay  is  $138  a  month  or  less. 
Those  who  get  more  than  9138  a  month  come 
under  ai  other  system.  This  new  act  provides 
for  monthly  allotments  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  Wife.  $60;  a  wife 
and  child.  $80;  each  additional  child,  $20.. 
A  divorced  wife,  $42;  a  divorced  wife  and 
one  child.  $72;  a  divorced  wife  with  each 
additional  child,  $20.  In  case  of  alimony,  a 
wife  separated  or  divorced  from  a  serviceman 
win  receive  no  more  than  the  amount  fixed 
In  a  court  order  or  decree.  If  the  divorce  or 
separation  order  does  not  call  for  alimony 
or  separate  maintenance  she  will  not  receive 
any  allotment. 

Class  B  dependents  or  where  the  depend- 
ency on  the  serviceman  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent: A  parent.  $37;  two  parents,  $37;  a 
parent  and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, $37;  two  parents  and* any  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  $37.  It  is  important 
to  make  mention  that  class  B  dependents  are 
classified  as  such  because  they  are  only  par- 
tially dependent  upon  the  servicemen  or 
women  for  support.  In  other  words,  If  the 
dependents  are  dependent  upon  the  service- 
men or  women,  50  percent  or  less,  they  come 
under  class  B.  Only  $37  Is  given  in  such 
cases  and  applicants  have  to  prove  that  they 
are  dependent  upon  the  enlisted  man  or 
woman  for  support. 

B-1  dependents  or  where  the  dependency 
on  the  serviceman  is  SO  percent  or  more: 
One  parent,  $50;  one  parent  and  one  brother 
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or  sister,  $68;  one  parent  and  each  addi- 
tional brother  or  sister,  $50  plus  $11  for  each 
brother  or  sister;  two  parents.  $68;  two  par- 
ents and  one  brother  or  sister,  $68  plus  $11 
for  each  brother  or  sister;  a  brother  and  sister 
but  no  parents,  $42;  each  additional  brother 
or  sister  without  parents.  $11. 

Here  also  It  is  necessary  for  the  applicant 
to  prove  50  percent  or  more  dependency.  If 
the  proof  given  is  not  sufficient,  the  depen- 
dent comes  automatically  imder  class  B  and 
geU  much  less.  Thus,  the  dividing  line, 
above  or  below  60  percent  dependency,  has 
sn  important  bearing  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  allotment. 

Now  that  many  of  the  married  men 
are  being  called  into  service.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  they  make  application  for  all 
allotment  upon  induction.  The  allotment 
payments  are  not  retroactive,  but  only  begin 
on  the  date  that  the  application  is  filed.  As 
a  result,  if  the  enlisted  man  waits  1  or  2 
months,  or  even  more,  before  filing  his  appli- 
cation, his  dependents  automatically  lose 
that  many  months'  allotment  money.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  serviceman  file  for 
his  dependents'  allotment  the  day  he  is  in- 
ducted so  that  his  family  can  be  properly 
provided  for. 

If  any  questions  arise  regarding  where  to 
get  allotment  blanks  t<x  allotment  pay.  or 
how  to  make  application  for  allotments,  or  if 
for  any  reason  any  serviceman's  dependents 
are  not  now  receiving  their  allotment  from 
the  Government,  or  If  you  know  of  any  de- 
pendents of  a  serviceman  who  are  having 
trouble  getting  their  allotment,  have  them 
see  the  county  veterans'  service  officer,  or 
write  me.  Congressman  William  S-revrNSON, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Next  article:  Further  Discussion  of  Vet- 
erans' Dependents'  Allowances. 


Our  Departed  Colleafnet 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

or  KIBSOCU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31.  1944 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
second  memorial  service  I  have  attended 
in  this  House.  Both  were  impressive.  I 
listened  to  the  eloquent  addresses  of  a 
year  ago  and  of  today,  and  I  observed  to 
myself,  how  fitting. 

I  knew  our  deceased  colleagues  for 
only  a  short  time  and  cannot  appraise 
them  like  those  who  have  known  them 
longer.  I  accept  the  appraisal  of  their 
worth,  made  by  their  people  who  sent 
them  here  on  the  mission  to  serve  our 
common  country. 

On  the  surface.  It  sometimes  seems, 
there  is  more  strife  than  unity,  and  when 
one  falls  by  the  wayside  his  place  is  so 
quickly  taken  by  another,  we  forget  the 
comrade  of  yesterday,  in  greeting  the  one 
of  today.  But  not  so.  The  greatest  thing. 
In  this  House,  is  the  fellowship  among  its 
Members,  and  their  respect  for  each 
other.  The  strife  comes  f*om  the  ear- 
nestness Ol  each  to  serve  his  country  in 
bis  own  way.  Such  fellowship  cannot 
ex  St  in  any  body  of  435  Members  which 
doas  not  have  a  coimnon  purpose.  If  all 
were  melted  into  one  mass,  and  poured 
into  one  mould,  there  would  emerge  the 


Image  of  Uncle  Sam — ^the  symbol  of  our 
united  country.  We  remember  them 
day  by  day,  and  on  this  annual  Occasion, 
show  to  our  fellow  Americans  we  have 
not  forgotten. 

When  Columbus  discovered  America, 
he  saw  a  light  burning  on  the  shore.  It 
was  a  signal  from  the  New  World  to  the 
Old,  symbolical  of  the  light  of  liberty  that 
has  burned  here  ever  since.  Qod  had 
erected  in  our  country  His  great  light- 
house of  freedom— ever  more.  It  has 
sent  Its  rays  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  has  never  lost  Its  power,  but  has  grown 
increasingly  bright  and  strong  as  the 
years  roll  by. 

Our  deceased  brothers,  when  alive, 
stood  guard  over  this  gift  of  God,  and, 
with  us,  have  kept  the  lamps  trimmed 
and  the  lower  lights  burning  along  the 
shore.  They  must  be  kept  here  else  free- 
dom and  liberty  would  be  extinguished 
from  the  earth. 


Address  of  Hon.  Brooks  Hays,  of  Ar- 
kansas, Before  Arkansas  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1944 

Ml.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  before  the  Arkansas  Bankers' 
Association.  Saturday,  May  24,  1944.  at 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.: 

The  invitation  to  speak  at  yotir  annual 
convention  was  especially  pleasing  to  me 
since  it  enables  me  to  discuss  with  you  the 
work  of  my  legislative  committee,  in  which 
you  have  such  a  vital  interest. 

I  am  aware  that  there  was  little  Justifica- 
tion in  my  background  and  experience  for  my 
selection  as  a  member  of  this  important  com- 
mittee, but  I  accepted  the  appointment  as 
an  opportvmity  for  service  to  the  financial 
Institutions  of  the  State,  many  of  which  are 
in  my  dlstr<ct,  where  banking  and  commer- 
cial interests  converge.  Alvrays  with  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  I  have  no  expert 
knowledge  of  banking  problems  and  can 
hardly  aspire  to  it,  I  have  undertaken  to 
be  helpful  to  you  and  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cltirens  with  whom  you  do 
business. 

Trends  In  Federal  legislation  was  chosen 
as  my  subject  because  it  is  broad  enough  to 
embrace  all  of  the  problems  with  which  I 
wish  to  deal. 

An  expression  which  has  rich  significance 
to  lawyers  is  that  of  "due  process  of  law." 
Our  confidence  in  government  depends  al- 
most entirely  upon  the  repect  which  those 
m  authority  manifest  for  this  principle.  It 
has  come  to  have  rathei  a  limited  and  tech- 
nical meaning  In  a  Judicial  sense  but  has 
broader  implications  with  which  the  country 
is  becoming  Increasingly  concerned. 

Due  process  should  include  the  making  of 
laws,  as  well  as  their  execution.  The  process 
by  which  laws  are  made  has  never  received 
the  attention  that  It  deserves.    If  the  pro- 


cedure by  which  legislative  proposals  are  ad- 
vanced, considered,  and  acted  upon  Is  Inade- 
qxxate.  the  results  cannot  be  satisfactory 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  parUamen- 
tary  requiremenU  In  lawmaking,  but  of  the 
ferment  of  Ideas,  the  exchange  ol  thoughts 
among  the  people  themselves,  which  must 
precede  legislative  enactments.  SUtutory 
law  is  not  really  law  without  this  preUmlnary 
process.  Sir  Henry  Main  must  have  had  this 
in  mind  when  he  wild.  "Social  opinion  must 
always  be  In  advance  of  law.  and  the  greater 
or  less  happiness  of  the  people  depends  upon 
the  narrowness  of  the  gulf  between  them.' 
Genuine  law— good  law— evolves  from  the 
Judgments  of  the  people.  We  must  be  on  the 
alert,  and  strive  to  eliminate  any  lag  In  the 
legislative  declaration  that  a  public  Judg- 
ment has  been  reached  upon  an  issue. 

lut  to  get  down  to  specific  legislation— 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  has  enacted  few 
measures  directly  affecting  barking  opera- 
t'ons.  Omitting  the  appropriations,  less  than 
a  half  dozen  bills  affecting  banks  and  the 
agencies  of  government  subject  to  our  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  were  passed  in  IMS 
From  your  standpoint,  I  assume  that  the 
biU  relieving  you  of  insurance  assessments 
upon  c'opoelts  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
Government  bonds  is  most  Important.  From 
the  standpoint  of  our  total  economy  I  should 
say  that  legislation  dealing  with  price  con- 
trol If  of  chief  'nterest. 

The  Brown  bill  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  nullifying  regulation  Q  promulgated 
late  last  year  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
was  reoomraended  by  our  committee,  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  Is  now  pending  In 
the  Senate.  I  shall  make  no  predictions 
concerning  possible  action  on  the  bill,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  House's  action. 
Our  approval  of  the  measure  illustrates  that 
practical,  as  distinguished  from  theoretical, 
considerations  often  determine  a  decision. 
The  effect  of  regulation  Q  upon  country 
banks  of  the  South  and  certain  States  In  the 
West  was  graphically  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  we  were  convinced  that  Its  en- 
forcement would  work  extreme  hardship 
upon  hundred,    of  these  Institutions. 

The  committee  members  fully  appreciate 
the  place  that  the  country  bank  occupies  In 
the  economic  life  of  the  communities.  We 
know  how  Important  it  is  that  the  banks  be 
given  every  possible  assistance  in  maintain- 
ing their  earnings,  and  it  w-ts  evident  from 
the  testimony  presented  to  us  that  enforce- 
ment of  regulation  Q  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  earnings  for  these  banks  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  suspension  would  not  prove  a 
hardship  to  anyone.  We  cannot  do  for  the 
country  banks  all  that  some  might  hope  for, 
yet  we  are  very  desirous  of  helping  in  a 
material  way.  The  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Brown's  bill  evidences  a  friendly 
and  cooperative  attitude  toward  the  smaller 
banks. 

Our  committee's  biggest  responsibility  Is 
that  of  passing  upon  the  extension  of  the 
Price  Control  Act.  We  have  been  conducting 
hearings  for  more  than  a  month  and  have 
covered  the  entire  subject  of  inflation  con- 
trols and  their  impact  upon  our  economy. 
No  group  appreciates  more  than  you  do  the 
imperative  necessity  of  continuing  the  price- 
control  law  without  substantial  change. 

At  the  outset  the  committee  assured  every- 
one that  opportunity  would  be  given  all 
groups  to  present  their  views.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  we  have  fully  explored  the  ef- 
fects of  the  law  and  the  O.  P  A.  regulatious. 
WhUe  we  do  not  feel  that  many  changes 
should  be  made,  many  of  us  believe  that  sonie 
amendments  are  necessary  and  that  It  will  be 
possible  to  improve  and  perfect  this  legisla- 
tion as  we  proceed  with  the  war  program. 
The  extension  wiU  probably  not  be  for  more 
than  another  year,  although  it  Is  \uilversaUjr 
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•creed  that  price  controls  will  be  required 
for  a  period  after  the  war. 

We  must  be  mindful  that  the  peak  of 
World  War  No.  1  inflation  was  not  reached 
until  3  years  after  the  armistice.  However, 
periodical  extensions  will  give  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  study  administrative  weak- 
iMiM*  and  to  Investigate  fiilly  the  agency's 
aetlTltles. 

I  think  I  can  safely  predict  that  this  year 
we  will  make  some  Improvements  in  court 
procedures  authorized  by  the  act  and  that 
some  of  the  oppressive  and  unnecessary  bur- 
dens will  be  eliminated.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  however,  that  many  of  us  (a  majority. 
I  hope)  are  determined  that  the  control  shall 
not  be  weakened — that  the  line  will  be  held — 
for  the  duration  of  the  emergency 

This  will  involve  inconveniences  and  dis- 
appointments for  some  commodity  interests 
which  feel  that  administrators  of  O.  P.  A. 
have  not  been  properly  considerate  of  their 
problems  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of 
these  groups  have  just  cause  for  complaint, 
but  neither  can  I  forget  that  their  incon- 
veniences are  petty  In  comparison  to  the  sac- 
rifices of  several  millions  of  our  citizens,  who 
•re  risking  lives  and  careers  and  families,  as 
well  as  businesses,  for  the  freedom  that  can 
only  be  realised  in  a  world  at  peace. 

In  a  program  of  the  magnitude  of  O.  P.  A.. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  avoid  inequities.  We 
would  make  a  grave  mistake,  however,  if  we 
undertook  to  deal  with  these  maladjustments 
legislatively.  We  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
tlirough  otir  investigatory  powers  and  our 
eOBierences  with  the  administrative  staff,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable to  deal  with  specific  commodity  prob- 
lems through  direct  Congressional  action, 
that  any  attempt  to  do  this  will  mean  a 
breakdown  in  the  whole  program. 

This  Is  one  of  those  situations  that  defy 
legislative  treatment,  it  simply  must  be  done 
administratively.  Similar  situations  have  de- 
veloped in  the  field  of  tariff  policy  and  trans- 
portation rates. 

Congress  in  each  such  Instance  has  had 
to  delegate  the  authority  to  fix  rates  and 
schedxiles  Real  price  control  can  be  adjusted 
only  by  granting  authority  to  the  Admin- 
istrator to  deal  with  the  problem.  I  cannot 
reiterate  too  strongly,  if  we  fall  to  recognize 
this.  If  we  undertake  to  make  exceptions  of 
speclflc  commodities,  price  control  will  be  a 
faro*. 

Bankers  know,  better  than  anyone  else, 
of  the  threat  of  potential  Inflation.  You  are 
conscious  of  the  Increase  In  deposits  in  the 
Nation's  banks  from  $68,225,000,000  on  De- 
cember 31.  1930.  to  tl  17.659,000.000  December 
31,  1943.  The  deposits  in  Arkansas  banks 
during  that  period  went  from  $201,000,000 
to  $484,000,000. 

The  tremendOTis  rise  In  farm  Income  ac- 
ootints  for  much  of  the  growth  in  bank  de- 
posits. National  farm  cash  income  totaled 
$19,766,000,000  in  1943  compared  with  $11.- 
743.000.000  in  1941.  Arkansas's  share  in  1943 
was  $322,114,000—^  percent  above  the  1941 
cash  income  Net  income  of  farme  s  of  the 
Matloo  has  advanced  at  ar  even  greater  rate. 
It  climbed  21  percent  from  1914  to  1918.  82 
percent  from  1939  to  1943 — this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  prices  received  by  farmers  went 
up  73  percent  in  World  War  No.  1  and  only  71 
percent  between  1939  and  1943.  Consider, 
too.  that  prices  paid  by  farmers  rose  46  per- 
cent in  1914-18,  and  only  21  percent  in 
193»-43. 

This  has  been  poadble  because  of  the  phe- 
nomenal production  by  farmers.  In  World 
War  No.  1.  total  farm  production  was  off  1 
percent  between  1914  and  1918.  It  was  up  19 
percent  between  1939  and  1943.  Cotton  pro- 
duction, down  24  percent  in  1914-18,  in- 
creMed  12  percent  in  1939-43:  meat  produc- 
tion, up  25  percent  in  1914-18,  rose  28  per- 
cent tn  18M--43:  dairy  production,  up  a 
4  pwoant  In  1914-18.  rose  14  percent 
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a  worthwhile  piece  cf  legislation.  Mr.  Wig- 
gins and  spokesmen  for  farm  organizations 
recently  were  heard  by  the  committee,  and 
revision  of  the  bill  is  under  way 

It  would  leave  the  infiation  picture  incom- 
plete to  disregard  the  upward  trend  in  farm 
real-estate  prices  I  shall  not  take  up  your 
time  with  suggestions  for  cautious  granting 
of  credit— 1  know  they  are  not  necessary,  but 
we  shall  do  well  to  watch  the  situation 
closely  A  Department  of  Agriculture  study 
up  to  March  of  this  year  revealed  an  Increase 
of  52  percent  above  the  1935  39  average  in 
the  market  price  per  acre  of  Arkansas  farm 
land.  For  the  Nation  the  average  increase 
was  38  percent.  During  the  year  ending 
March  1  the  Increase  was  15  percent  for  the 
United  States.  18  percent  for  Arkansas.  Our 
recollection  of  the  financial  wreckage  that 
came  in  the  wake  of  the  last  war's  Infiated 
land  values  is  too  fresh  surely  for  us  to  per- 
mit another  such  catastrophe  to  fall  upon  us. 

Arkansas  farm  operators  reduced  their 
mortgage  indebtedness  1900,000  in  1942.  the 
total  dropping  to  $78,405,000  from  $79,305,000 
the  year  before,  this  decrease  being  the  first 
for  Arkansas  since  1937,  although  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  a  decline  in  mortgage 
debt  has  been  shown  each  year  since  1927. 
Between  1923  and  1943  the  Nation's  farm 
mortgage  debt  decreased  43  3  i>ercent.  Ar- 
kansas's 33.4  percent.  It  is  probable  that 
Arkansas's  farm  mortgage  debt  was  reduced 
substantially  more  in  1943  than  in  1942. 
Preliminary  estimates  for  the  United  States 
place  total  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  at 
$5,650,000,000.  8  percent  below  the  January  1, 
1943,  figure,  and  the  lowest  of  any  year  since 
1917. 

Do  you  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  that  these 
figures  Indicate  that  farmers  generally  are 
putting  their  financial  house  in  order,  in 
preparation  for  whatever  the  end  of  the  -war 
may  bring? 

Let  VIS  assume  that  we  shall  have  the  fore- 
sight and  fortitude  to  survive  this  period  with 
otir  savings  imlmpaired  in  value.   What  then? 

The  answer  is  up  to  us — to  business,  to 
labor,  to  Government. 

The  perils  are  many  but  the  opportunities 
are  great.  All  over  the  Nation,  communities 
are  laying  their  plans  for  after-the-war  ac- 
tivity. Bankers  are  ^  among  the  leaders  in 
these  programs.  They  have  a  stake  in  the 
use  to  which  wartime  savings  are  put  in  the 
future.  Unquestionably,  there  will  be  a  great 
demand  for  credit  in  financing  ptircbases  of 
civilian  goods  not  now  available.  At  the  same 
time,  there  will  be  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing a  favorable  balance  of  payment  between 
out-of -county  ptirchases  and  sales.  You 
doubtless  are  already  pondering  wajrs  and 
means  of  averting  a  sudden  drain  of  your 
customers'  reserves  without  compensation  in 
the  form  of  incoming  funds. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain  We  shall 
stand  or  fall  together — business,  labor,  and 
Government  (note  that  I  say  Government, 
not  administration). 

If  all  bankers  are  of  the  disposition  of  you 
in  Arkansas,  I  believe  it  can  be  said  that 
yoMC  profession  has  recognized  the  possibili- 
ties of  benefit  from  working  with  and 
through  the  Government.  I  don't  think  I 
am  mistaken  in  regarding  your  relationship 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  gen- 
erally satisfactory  and  helpful.  I  daresay  you 
don't  have  their  personnel  in  mind  when  you 
speak,  perhaps  disdainfully,  of  "bureau- 
crats." 

Frankly,  I  become  disturbed  at  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  elements  in  our  economic 
life  to  wage  a  sort  of  war  on  Government,  as 
though  it  were  an  enemy.  It  Is  far  better 
that  Government  be  accepted  as  a  partner 
and  utilized  to  aid  business.  Any  who  want 
to  change  administrations  will  have  an  op- 
porttmity  in  November  to  order  it  done.  In 
the  Interim,  It  behooves  us,  as  invasion  day 
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draws  nearer,  to  stand  solidly  behind  the  only 
Government  we  have,  or  can  have,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  forthcoming  election,  put  political  and 
personal  {mimosities  astde.  accept  the  result 
In  good  spirit,  and  with  faith  In  God  and 
His  creatures,  our  fellow  men,  and  combine 
our  efforts  to  safeguard  freedom  and  to  main- 
tain peace. 

I  am  a  politician,  conscious  that  the  con- 
notations of  the  word  are  not  all  good;  you 
a  3  bankers  who  can  remember  when  the 
word  "banker"  was  spoken  with  the  some- 
times more — sometimes  less — good-humored 
contempt  with  which  we  hear  "bureaucrat" 
uttered  today.  We  all  know  that  general 
condemnation  of  bankers  was  never  deserved. 
And  I  am  willing  to  vouch  for  the  statement 
that  not  all  bureaucrats  are  bad.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  agree  we  should  have  as  little 
bureaucracy  as  we  can  get  by  with — in  Gov- 
ernment. In  buslneas,  and  in  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

Both  as  citizens  and  as  bankers  you  can 
Influence  the  trend  toward  or  away  from  an- 
other war  which,  beyond  question,  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  freedom  we  treasure. 
Dont  think  for  a  moment  that  your  ideas 
and  your  votes  dont  contribute  toward  the 
Nation's  decisions. 

One  phase  of  post-war  planning  has  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  international 
bank,  and  our  committee  has  begun  work  on 
this  problem.  Some  of  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  write  me  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
W^  have  had  some  preliminary  conferences 
with  Secretary  Morgenthau  and  Dr.  White, 
consultant  to  the  Secretary,  but  plans  are 
admittedly  nebulous  and  conversations  with 
other  governments  largely  exploratory.  The 
subject  is  highly  technical  and  to  some  ex- 
tent controversial  and  months  or  even  years 
will  be  required  to  make  a  beginning:  never- 
theless. It  Is  imperative  that  plans  for  a  per- 
manent peace  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
soxmd  program  for  cvurency  stabilization  and 
we  must  extend  our  fullest  cooperation  In 
this  field. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  peace  prob- 
lem have  been  fully  exploited  and.  while  I 
think  sometimes  that  this  phase  has  been 
overemphasized  in  analyses  of  the  cause  of 
war,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  real  source  of 
national  fears  and  rivalries  upon  which  vio- 
lence feeds. 

You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posals to  use  the  International  banks  for 
loans  to  member  governments  and  private 
agencies  both  for  rehabilitation  and  produc- 
tive enterprise.  Without  some  arrangements 
of  this  kind  there  will  be  stagnation  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  this  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  to  regions  like  our  own  which 
produce  exportable  crops  and  are  conse- 
quently Interested  to  such  a  vital  extent  in 
world  trade. 

This  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  would  wel- 
come advice  and  counsel  by  those  of  you  who 
are  in  a  position  to  study  the  details,  and 
I  will  be  grateful  for  your  help  as  we  under- 
take to  develop  a  sound  policy. 

Our  committee  Is  also  considering  post-war 
legislation  dealing  with  the  disposition  of 
surplus  property  and  will  have  responsibility 
for  many  phases  of  the  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

I  wish  that  I  had  been  able  to  give  prepara- 
tion for  this  appearance  before  you,  the  time 
It  merited  This  Is  a  first  draft  of  remarks 
that  I  should  have  liked  to  go  over  more  than 
once.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  consid- 
erate of  me  here  as  you  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  attitude  of  your  organization  has  been 
a  source  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  me.  Your 
approach  at  all  times  has  been  reasonable 
and  sympathetic.  Yours  has  been  a  good 
example  for  business  to  follow.  I  have  Im- 
plicit trust  in  your  intentions  and  your  Judg- 
ment, and  hope  that  I  have  given  you  cause 
to  believe  in  my  sincerity  of  purpose. 


ResolntioB  of  Holy  Trnily  Pari$k  uMJ 
the  Association  of  American  Polish  Or- 
fanizations  of  Hatfield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MAssACBVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  many  Members  of  the  House 
were  privileged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
Polish  Nation  by  appropriate  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
adopted  on  May  3,  1791. 

At  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  contributions  which 
men  and  women  of  Poli.sh  extraction,  in 
the  Nation  in  general  and  in  my  district 
in  particular,  have  made  to  the  cultural, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  progress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  heroic 
sacrifices  which  Poland's  sons  have  made 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  through  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
all  our  wars. 

In  the  lovely  little  town  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  rich  in  the  traditions  of  the 
struggles  of  the  first  settlers  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  found  a  new  nation  dedi- 
cated to  liberty  and  freedom,  many  fam- 
ilies of  Polish  extraction  now  live.  They 
are  honest,  God-fearing,  and  industri- 
ous, and  filled  with  a  consuming  love  of 
America,  a  devotion  which  is  character- 
istic of  their  people.  They  are,  in  fact, 
typical  of  the  fine  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

I  commend,  therefore,  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  fcrflowing  resolution, 
adopted  by  the  members  of  Holy  Trinity 
Parish  and  the  Association  of  American 
Polish  Organizations  at  Hatfield,  Mass., 
at  their  meeting  on  May  14.  Let  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  negotiation  of 
the  peace  which  will  follow  this  war  be 
mindful  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  resolution,  so  that  Poland,  first  to 
resist  the  Nazi  tyrant  in  this  war,  may 
once  again  take  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country. 

Whereas  180  of  our  men  and  women  are 
serving  our  country  in  the  armed  forces  in 
the  greatest  conflict  in  all  history:  and 

Whereas  we  at  home  are  contributors  to  a 
full  measure  by  the  purchase  of  War  bonds 
and  unbridled  production,  both  agricultural 
and  industrial;  and 

Whereas  this  war  Is  being  waged  to  estab- 
lish Justice  and  economic  survival  for  all 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  Poland  has  stood  first  and  always 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  Poland  stands  today  as  the  key 
to  the  futtue  organization  of  the  world: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry,  representing  the  Holy  Trinity  Parish 
and  the  Association  of  American  Polish  Or- 
ganizations of  Hatfield,  Mass.  assembled  in 
Memorial  Town  Hall  this  14th  day  of  May 
1044,  to  pay  tribute  to  mothers  and  to  com- 
memorate the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third 
anniversary  of  the  constitution  of  May  3. 
1791,     unanimously     and     whole-heartedly 


pledge  oureelvee  to  greater  effort*  In  order 
to  assure  a  speedy  victory  for  our  beloved 
covmtry,  the  United  BUtes  of  America,  and 
otir  allies:  and  further,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  fvilfUlment 
of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter; 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  stand  without  reserve 
with  the  Polish  Ooremment  in  London,  and 
further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  sincerely  implore  our 
representatives  in  Government  and  our  fel- 
low Americans  to  give  fuU  consideration  to 
Poland's  stand  in  this  war~^and  take  action 
to  insure  its  sovereignty,  thereby  asstuing  a 
world  based  on  democratic  principles  In 
which  peace  wUl  reign  and  all  peoples  wUl 
know  the  true  meaning  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and  further  "^e  it 
Resolved.  That;  a  copy  of  this  resoluUon  be 
forwarded  to  our  Congresamen.  our  Senators, 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

HcNST  M.  KuGLxa. 

Chairman. 
Pcm  8.  RocAi.KSKi. 

Secretary. 
Joseph  Stancztk, 
Pastor  0/  Holy  THnUy  Church. 


A  Refutation  of  Charges  in  the  Bntler 
Report  as  to  Onr  Expenditures  in 
Latin  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAIMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  sotnu  cabouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the' 
so-called  Butler  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Reader's  Digest  some  time 
ago,  and  which  has  on  numerous  occa- 
sions been  refuted  as  being  inaccurate 
and  incorrect,  still  continues  to  be  used 
and  quoted  from. 

niustrative  of  this  the  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Tax  Letter  for 
March  21,  1944,  quotes  various  excerpts 
from  Senator  Hugh  Butlers  irrespon- 
sible and  inacciu-ate  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  De- 
cember 19A3,  under  the  sensational  title 
of  Our  Deep  Dark  Secrets  in  Latin 
America.  The  Tax  Letter  also  refers 
to  the  equally  inaccurate  second  and 
third  Butler  reports,  which  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  but  sum- 
marily dismisses  the  Investigation  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  captures 
attention  by  opening  with  the  fantastic 
statement  that: 

Our  good-neighbor  policy— backed  by 
6,000.000.000  United  S.ates  dollars— baa 
widely  become  a  hemispheric  hand -out  that 
is  neither  good  n  —  neighborly. 

The  most  simple  and  direct  answer  is 
that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  In 
that  statement.  Following  Its  publ  ca- 
tion the  chairman  cf  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  immediately  ob- 
tained reports  from  all  branches  of  the 
Government  operating  in  Latin  America 
on  their  actual  expenditures,  vtilch 
showed  that  Senator  Bvnas  ateurd 
guess  of  $6,000,000,000  was  96 
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wrong.  The  word  "guess"  Is  used  ad- 
vhsedly.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Di- 
gest article  appeared  that  Senator  Bor- 
Lu  wrote  to  the  various  affected  agencies 
requesting  Information  on  their  expendi- 
tures. Although  that  very  information 
was  supplied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee.  Senator 
McKkllar.  and  the  reports  appear  at 
pages  10572-10575.  10579-10594  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  December  13. 
1943.  Senator  Btttler  nevertheless 
briished  the  facts  aside  and  1  month  later 
brought  forth  a  supplemental  report. 
This  latest  report  differed  from  the  prior 
ones  in  some  details,  but  preserved  the 
techniques  of  lumping  unrelated  items, 
repeating  the  same  items  several  times, 
and  using  wholly  inconclusive  and  unre- 
liable sources  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
original  $6,000,000,000.  It  was  topped 
off  by  the  famous  phoney  "accountant's 
certiflcation."  which  should  not  have 
fooled  an  average  grade-school  pupil. 
Translated  into  simple  English  that 
certiflcation  does  little  more  than  say 
that  the  115  items  selected  and  supplied 
by  Senator  Butler  in  fact  add  up  to  the 
total  set  forth  in  the  report.  A  spokes- 
man for  the  accounting  firm  admitted 
that  no  effort  had  been  made  to  verify 
the  accuracy  of  Senator  Btttlers  items.- 

Before  concluding  the.se  introductory 
remarks,  attention  is  called  to  Senator 
Butler's  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  February  2. 1944.  that — 

I  have  Bfcid  repeatedly  that  as  to  the  bulk 
of  the  expenditures  no  criticism  could  be 
made.     (Congsxssionai.  Rccobo.  p.  1072  ) 

That  from  the  man  who  launched  the 
"malevolent  fantasy" — to  use  the  words 
of  a  prominent  Habana  newspaper — that 
our  wartime  expenditures  in  Latin 
America  had  widely  become  a  hemi- 
spheric handout  and  boondoggle  running 
Into  "six  thousand  million  United  States 
dollars."       ^— — 

A  few  examples  selected  at  random 
^rom  the  Butler  report  of  November  26, 
1943,  should  suffice  to  demonstrate  its 
wholly  irresponsible,  sensational,  and  in- 
accurate character. 

First.  Lend-lease  is  listed  in  the  report 
at  $800,000,000,  This  item  is  padded  by 
Senator  Butler  by  nearly  $720,000,000. 
The  facts  are  that  the  value  of  military 
supplies  or  supplies  with  a  military  end 
use — the  only  lend-lease  shipments  to 
Latin  America — aggregated  $93,646,000 
for  1941.  1942,  and  1S43.  Contrary  to  all 
other  lend-lease  agreements  those  with 
Latin  American  countries  by  their  terms 
require  certain  partial  cash  payments  for 
aid  supplied.  During  the  same  period  we 
received  $6,193,000.  and  no  country  is  in 
default  on  its  agreement. 

Moreover,  this  aid,  which  was  and  still 
Is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  essentia*  soiu-ces  of  raw  ma- 
terials, is  untruthfully  made  to  appear 
as  a  gift  by  Senator  Bxttler.  In  fact, 
In  the  text  of  the  report  he  states  that 
the  United  States  Government  "made  a 
present  of  12  subchasers  to  the  Cuban 
Government."  The  facts,  as  reported 
by  the  Navy  Department,  are: 

Th«M  T«MeU  were  aent  a«  •  loan,  not  a 
gtft.  •  •  •  TbCM  Tcaada  have  been  ac- 
tively CBgagMl   In  patrolling   and  escortlnj 
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convoys  under  the  general  dlrectl  m 
SUtea  naval  officers     (CoNcacsff  3Ni 
for  December  13,  1943.  at  p.  105  7.) 

The  report  lists  the  sam;  figure  of 
$146,345,970  twice  as  alleged  e  cpenditures 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  193' .  making  a 
total  of  $292,691,940.  Entirely  apart  from 
the  duplication,  the  Senator  is  100  per- 
cent wrong  in  this  connectior .  The  fact 
is  that  not  one  cent  is  or  ».'j  n  be  spent 
in  Latin  America  under  the  Sugar  Act. 
See  Seventh  United  States  Code  1137; 
Congressional  Record,  De  ;ember  13, 
1943.  at  pages  10593-10594. 

Third.  The  report  lists  Ex:  lort -Import 
Bank  loans  for  an  alleged  3-  year  period 
at  over  $800,000,000.  The  Sei  ator's  pad- 
ding here  runs  to  over  $700,0  O.OGO.  The 
facts  are  that  as  of  November  30,  1943, 
the  total  amount  outstanding  on  all  loans 
made  in  connection  with  La  in  America 
since  the  creation  of  the  bs  nk  in  1934 
was  $104.898,571 15.  no  part  o  '  which  was 
in  default.  The  report  fur  her  makes 
no  reference  to  repayments  Dn  loans  to 
that  date  amounting  to  $17,284,391.37 
nor  to  the  fact  that  the  bar  k  has  real- 
ized net  earnings  of  $30.00(  ,000.  Con- 
gressional Record,  Decembsr  13,  1943, 
at  page  10581.  In  short,  far  from  being 
a  "boondoggle,"  the  bank  is  i  successful 
banking  institution  showing  net  earn- 
ings. 

Fourth.  The  report  lists  expenditures 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Paaama  Canal 
Zone  aggregating  some  .136.968,169. 
Every  cent  of  this  is  padding  since  these 
are  United  States  territory  s  nd  no  more 
a  part  of  Latin  America  than  the  State 
of  Texas  is. 

Fifth.  The  report  lists  expenditures  of 
$881,755,711  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases of  sugar  from  Cuba,  Over  $840,- 
000,000  of  this  is  padding;  $289,755,711 
l.s  duplication,  and  the  balar  ce  has  been 
or  will  be  recovered  when  he  sugar  is 
sold  to  domestic  refiners.  By  having 
the  Government  act  as  a  broker  and 
centralizing  all  foreign  pui  chases,  the 
price  of  sugar  to  housewiv  s  has  been 
held  down  to  an  average  of  i  .8  cents  per 
pound  during  this  war,  whereas  it 
ranged  from  9.3  cents  in  917  to  19.4 
cents  in  1920  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
control  during  World  War  ^o.  1  The 
only  expense  entailed  in  bringing  about 
this  favorable  situation  aris<  s  out  of  the 
Government  absorbing  a  pa  t  of  the  in- 
creased transportation  costi .  Congres- 
sional Record.  December  3,  1943,  at 
pages  10576.  10593-10594. 

Five  items  alone  out  of  a  otal  of  over 
80  in  the  "recapitulation"  to  the  Butler 
November  26,  1943.  report  st  ow  padding 
of  over  two  and  a  half  bil  ion  dollars. 
Can  anyone  take  the  rejport  seriously  in 
the  face  of  such  a  showing? 

One  or  two  general  comnents,  apart 
from  the  padding  pointed  out  above, 
may  be  helpful. 

First.  The  report  is  basics  lly  mislead- 
ing in  attempting  to  lump  >utright  ex- 
penditures with  items  sue  i  as  loans, 
lend-lease,  purchases  of  strs  tegic  mate- 
rials and  other  items  upot  which  the 
Government  is  getting  or  wi  I  get  a  cash 
return. 

Second.  The  report  seven  ly  criticizes 
amounts  spent  for  health  ar  i  sanitation 
work  essential  to  protect  oui  own  troops 


against  malaria  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases. Apparently  the  Senator  has  for- 
gotten what  happened  on  Bataan,  and 
also  that  while  the  danger  to  the  Canal 
Is  not  as  imminent  as  it  was  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  it  is  still  necessary  for  us 
to  maintain  these  advanced  bases. 

Third.  The  report  goes  out  of  its  way 
to  insult  friendly  powers  who  have  wel- 
comed and  quartered  our  troops  on  their 
soil,  opened  their  ports  to  our  transports 
and  warships,  devoted  their  energies 
and  resources  to  making  up  the  sources 
of  supply  we  and  the  United  Nations  lost 
to  the  Axis  in  1942.  made  land  available 
without  cost  for  bases  and  airports  es- 
sential to  us,  cooperated  in  defending 
the  Panama  Cahal  and  guarding  con- 
voys, broken  up  rings  of  Axis  spies  and 
saboteurs,  closed  up  businesses  important 
to  their  economy,  and  either  declared 
war  on  or  severed  relations  with  the 
Axis.  We  should  never  forget  for  one 
minute  that  when  most  of  these  coun- 
tries acted  right  after  Pearl  Harbor  they 
were  not  climbing  on  any  bandwagon, 
but  were  honoring  prior  international 
commituients  to  us  at  a  time  when  our 
cause  was  anything  but  bright. 

On  December  13.  1943,  after  obtaining 
factual  reports  from  the  agencies  accused 
of  boondoggling  by  Senator  Butler,  the 
truth  was  brought  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  by  Senator  McKellar.  Those  re- 
ports showed  total  over-all  disburse- 
ments for  1941.  1942.  and  1943  in  the 
amount  of  $1,426,822,000,  of  which  $1,- 
102,637,000  represented  the  cost  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials  essential  to 
our  conduct  of  the  war.  Of  the  balance 
of  $324,185,000  over  $93,000,000  repre- 
sents lend-lease  transfers  for  a  portion 
of  which  we  will  be  repaid  in  cash.  $158.- 
000.000  represents  essential  military  and 
naval  expenditures,  and  over  $7,0C0,000 
represents  the  cost  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion work  mainly  around  airports  and 
bases  to  protect  the  lives  and  safety  of 
our  own  troops. 

These  reports  showed  clearly  that  there 
was  nothing  deep,  dark,  or  secret  about 
our  expenditures  in  Latin  America,  and 
moreover  that  the  true  amount  wa*  about 
5  percent  of  Senator  Butler's  guess. 

Thereafter,  with  the  facts  of  record. 
Senator  Butler  willfully  disregarded 
them  and  wrote  a  new  report  in  which  he 
says  he  was  talking  about  a  different  3- 
year  period.  1S42. 1943,  and  1944— the  tax 
letter  referred  to  at  the  outset  comments 
on  the  fact  that  what  3  years  were  in- 
volved was  not  clear  until  this  latest 
Butler  report — introduces  a  revised  set  of 
items  in  an  attempt  to  justify  his  origi- 
nal guess  of  $6.0C0.0G0  000.  and  tops  it  all 
off  with  an  illusory  and  meaningless  "ac- 
countant's certiflcation." 

What  3  years  are  to  be  taken  is  not 
vitally  important  since  that  was  covered 
In  the  agency  reports  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  by  Senator  McKellar 
on  December  13.  1S43.  It  is  there  stated 
on  page  10571: 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures 
and  cash  loans  for  the  fiscal  year  1944  will 
approximate  $1,000,000,000  primarily  for  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  subeequent  expenditures 
under  existing  and  possible  future  agreements 
are  dependent  upon  the  progress  and  dura- 
tion of  the  war. 
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We  will  receive  value  In  the  form  of 
these  urgently  needed  strategic  materials, 
which  hardly  puts  such  expenditures  in 
the  "hemisphere  hand-out"  category. 

Turning  to  this  trick  accountant's  cer- 
tiflcation, it  reads: 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  source  material 
referred  to  in  these  lists  (Senator  Bnixms 
figures)  has  t>een  examined  by  us  and  that 
the  amounts  are  correct  according  to  the 
source  Information. 

In  short,  the  figures  In  Senator  Bur- 
LiR's^ists  have  been  correctly  transcribed 
from  Senator  Bittlcb's  sources.  A 
spokesman  for  the  accounting  firm  ad- 
mitted under  questioning  that  the 
sources  had  not  been  checked,  that  the 
firm  had  not  dug  out  the  figures  and  that 
no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  to 
check  Senator  Butler's  figures  against 
the  agency  reports  given  to  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar. 

This  certiflcation  Is,  therefore,  utterly 
worthless  and  a  palpable  hoax  if  in- 
tended to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that 
Government  records  of  expenditures  had 
been  audited  by  these  accoimtants.  That 
apparently  Is  exactly  what  Senator  Bur- 
UCR  intended. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  Senator  But- 
ler's source  material.  This  Includes 
Budget  requests,  appropriation  bills, 
committee  hearings,  news  releases,  an- 
nual reports,  letters,  corporation  finan- 
cial statements,  magazine  articles,  and  in 
one  or  two  Instances  the  reports  of  actual 
expenditures  which  Senator  McKellar 
had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Senator  Butler's  sources  lead  to  an 
enormous  amount  of  duplication  and 
repetition  of  the  same  figure  to  be  added 
up  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  of  the 
certified  report.  For  example,  three 
Items  for  the  naval  station  at  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba,  are  repeated  twice,  once 
In  a  reference  to  the  budget  request  to 
Congress  for  an  appropriation,  and  again 
In  Identical  form  in  a  reference  to  the 
appropriation  act.  neither  of  which  are 
expenditures  but  steps  which  must  be 
taken  before  the  money  is  even  available 
for  expenditure.  As  though  this  dupli- 
cation were  not  enough,  the  Senator  In- 
cludes again  in  total  expenditures  of  the 
Navy  the  amounts  actually  spent  from 
the  appropriation.  Again  he  quotes  from 
a  news  release  an  expenditure  of  a  cor- 
poration created  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter-American  Affairs,  then  quotes  the 
total  capitalization  of  the  corporation 
from  a  report  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  Includes 
the  original  expenditure  a  third  time  in 
total  expenditures  of  the  Coordinator's 
Office.  In  connection  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  he  quotes 
an  over-all  total  amount  for  the  Corpo- 
ration and  its  subsidiaries  from  one  let- 
ter, then  quotes  again  from  another  letter 
Individual  Items  for  subsidiaries  already 
Included  In  the  over-all  total,  and  re- 
peats another  three  individual  items  al- 
ready included  in  over-all  total  which 
items  appear  in  an  annual  report. 

Under  such  a  system  the  same  figure 
can  be  included  as  many  times  as  it  ap- 
pears In  print  or  in  writing,  and  still  an 
accountant  could  certify  the  laws,  re- 
ports, news  stories,  letters,  and  so  forth, 


In  which  It  appears  actually  to  exist  and 
have  been  correctly  quoted,  which  was  all 
the  accountant  certified  In  this  case. 
The  total  could  Just  as  well  have  been 
run  up  to  twenty-five  or  fifty  billion 
dollars  under  such  a  system,  but  all  that 
the  Senator  apparently  wanted  was  to 
get  it  up  to  his  original  guess. 

Nor  is  this  repeated  petition  of  the 
same  figure  the  only  flaw.  Large  sums 
spent  for  military  and  naval  bases  lo- 
cated in  British  Colonies  near  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Latin  America  have  been  thrown  in  to 
swell  the  total.  Also,  although  the  report 
purports  to  cover  a  3-year  period,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  figure  covers  nearly 
10  years  and  then  Is  incorrectly  quoted  in 
that  it  fails  to  take  any  account  of  loans 
repaid  and  includes  loans  authorized  but 
later  canceled  before  any  money  was 
ever  lent. 

Perhaps  the  most  fantastic  Item  of  all 
Is  one  of  some  $12,500,000  taken  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Far  from  being  an  ex- 
penditure, this  item  Is  a  cash  payment  to 
the  United  States,  a  receipt. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  cite 
further  errors.  What  has  been  said  Is 
more  than  ample  to  show  that  this  so- 
called  "certified  report"  is  really  worr-j 
than  the  original  one  It  was  designed  to 
bolster — worse  because  the  true  facts 
had  already  been  made  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic record  and  were  willfully  ignored,  and 
worse  because  of  the  use  of  a  phoney  cer- 
tiflcation to  mislead  the  public. 

Before  concluding,  brief  reference  will 
be  made  to  one  or  two  matters  in  the 
East  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  tax 
letter. 

First.  It  quotes  Senator  Butler  as  say- 
ing "In  the  Dominican  Republic  the  pre- 
vailing wage — for  common  labor — Is  70 
cents  a  day.  We  pay  the  Dominican  $3 
to  $5  a  day."  Just  who  the  "we"  refers 
to  is  not  clear,  but  there  have  been  three 
types  of  projects  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public: (a)  Health  and  sanitation  work 
near  the  airport  and  where  our  troops 
are  stationed,  (b)  a  short  section  of  high- 
way to  transport  vital  freight  overland 
when  the  waters  were  Jammed  with  Axis 
submarines,  and  (c)  airport  construc- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  route  by  which 
planes  were  ferried  to  Africa,  European, 
and  Asiatic  theaters  of  war.  The  best 
evidence  Is  that  the  prevailing  vage  was 
paid  on  the  flrst  two.  and  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  Army  has  informally  re- 
ported that  whereas  the  prevailing  wage 
for  unskilled  labor  was  8  cents  an  hour 
It  was  necessary  to  pay  9  cents  an  hour 
to  get  the  labor  to  rush  this  work  to  com- 
pletion. The  differential  is  thus  10 
cents  a  day  for  a  10-hour  day.  For 
skilled  labor,  to  which  Senator  Butlxk 
did  not  refer,  the  average  differential 
was  50  cents  a  day  for  a  1 0-hour  day. 

Second.  The  tax  letter  quotes  a  state- 
ment that  "we  paid  for  a  fish  survey  in 
the  ocean  adjacent  to  Panama."  Fol- 
lowing Pearl  Harbor  thousands  of  our 
troops  were  sent  Into  the  Caribbean  area, 
and  at  the  same  time  ocean-borne  food 
supplies  on  which  the  region  was  depend- 
ent were  cut  off  by  the  submarine  war. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  ways  to  feed  the 
people,  and  offshore  fishing  was  appar- 


ently one  excellent  way  of  providing  ani- 
mal proteins.  To  test  this  the  survey 
was  necessary,  and  Its  cost  for  the  entire 
Caribbean  area — not  Just  Panama— was 
approximately  one-millionth  part  of 
Senator  Butler's  $6,000,000,000  "guess." 
Third.  The  tax  letter  also  refers  to  a 
Honduran  road  project  "designed  to  tide 
a  banana-growing  area  over  an  unem- 
ployment crisis."  This  Is  a  dangerous 
and  misleading  half-truth.  Following 
the  curtailment  of  banana  exports  due 
to  lack  of  shipping,  thousands  of  Hon- 
durans  were  thrown  out  of  work  and 
Axis  agents  got  busier  than  ever  trying 
to  foment  political  imrest  in  this  area 
practically  next  door  to  the  Panama 
Canal.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
American  Embsissy  work  on  a  badly 
needed  link  of  road  essential  to  conunu- 
nication  between  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Pacific  was  undertaken. 

Fourth.  The  broad  general  conclu- 
sions of  Senator  Butler  quoted  in  the 
tax  letter  as  "facts"  do  not  stand  up 
when  compared  with  the  actual  facts  re- 
ported by  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  other  agencies,  which  ap- 
pear at  pages  10579-10594  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  December  13, 1943. 

Fifth.  The  remarks  of  Charles  Beard 
on  our  "irresponsible  government" 
quoted  in  the  tax  letter  show  a  total  lack 
of  comprehension.  Within  the  remark- 
ably short  space  of  3  weeks  of  Senator 
Butler's  charge  a  complete  record  of  ex- 
penditures by  many  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  an  area  many  times  larger 
than  the  United  States,  parts  of  which 
are  5,000  and  6.0C0  miles  away,  was  made 
available  and  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  This  job  had  to  be  fitted  in  with 
vital  war  work.  That  Senator  Bxttler 
chose  to  disregard  and  ignore  these  facts 
Is  no  reason  to  assail  either  the  legisla- 
tive or  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Memorial  Day  Ad^tt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTAT1VB8 

Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing Memorial  Day  address  delivered 
by  me  at  Veterans'  Home.  Rocky  Hill, 
Conn.: 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that 
I  accepted  Colonel  Gates'  Invitation  to  par- 
ticipate In  yo\u:  obeervance  of  Memorial  Day. 
What  more  fitting  spot  could  be  found  to 
commemorate  the  services  of  generations  of 
brave  American  men  and  women  who  have 
served  In  aU  of  the  wars  In  which  the  United 
States  has  engaged. 

Through  the  corridors  of  this  borne  have 
walked  veterans  of  the  ClvU  War.  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  World  War  No  1,  and  men 
now  serving  In  the  present  war.  The  beau- 
tiful buildings  and  grounds  that  wmka  up 
this  bom*  stand  as  a  mcmcrlal  to  tb>  Moa 
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and  daughters  of   Connecticut   who  Mrred   i 
their  country  In  time  of  war.  and  they  stand 
M  a  symbol  of  Connecticut's  determination 
that  no  Connecticut  veteran  shall  ever  want. 

Sunday  afternoon  I  sat  down  to  try  to  de- 
cide Just  what  kind  of  a  message  I  could  bring 
to  you  today.  Memorial  Day  la  a  day  very 
dear  to  thn  hearU  of  all  veterans,  men  and 
women.  It  won't  mean  as  much  to  those  who 
are  now  serving  In  our  Army  and  Navy  as  It 
does  to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  War  No.  1  but.  as  each  year 
comes  and  goes.  Memorial  Day  will  mean  more 
to  each  of  you.  It  will  mean  more  and  more 
to  you  each  year  aa  yovu*  lUt  of  conu'ades 
who  have  passed  on  to  their  reward  grows 
longer. 

Ulndcubtedly  every  person  In  this  hall  has 
on  previous  Memorial  Days  heard  the  serv- 
ices of  the  men  of  1861  to  1865.  of  1898  to 
1900.  of  1917  and  1918  extolled  as  they  shoiild 
be.  There  Is  little  I  could  add  to  the  trib- 
utes that  have  been  said  year  after  year  on 
each  May  30.  Stories  of  the  valor  displayed 
at  Gettysburg,  at  Manila,  at  Belleau  Woods, 
and  In  the  Argonne.  and  It  Is  fitting  that  these 
brave  deeds  shotild  be  recalled  and  related 
year  after  year.  However,  this  Memorial  Day 
when  we  find  ourselves  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  terrible  war  In  all  history,  it  seems  to 
me  appropriate  that  as  a  part  of  this  year's 
obserrance  of  Memorial  Day.  thought  should 
be  given  the  tremendous  problems  that  must 
•ome  day,  and  I  hopw  soon,  be  faced  by  the 
more  than  10.000,000  men  and  women  now 
serving  on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  all  over 
the  world. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  hopeful  that  today  I 
might  be  able  to  tell  you  the  details  of  the 
Fsderftl  Government's,  plan  for  the  rehablll- 
tation  at  the  veterans  of  this  war.  Many  of 
the  provisions  of  this  over -all  plan  are  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  G.  1.  bill  of  rights 
recently  passed  unanimously  by  both  the 
Boom  and  senate.  There  are  some  differences 
la  the  bills  as  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
Boom.  Theee  differences  arc  now  being 
IroiMd  out  by  a  committee  of  confereee  oom- 
posed  of  Senators  and  Rcpresenutivea,  and 
I  am  aure  tbla  legislation  will  soon  be  ready 
for,UM  PreaMMt's  signature. 

laton  mmmmg  tbe  details  of  the  O.  I. 
bill  I  WBWW  pntor  to  tell  you  aomotbing 
about  law*  now  on  our  statute  books  pro- 
Tiding  betieflta  for  those  who  have  been  or 
who^wlU  be  disabled  during  this  war.  All 
agree  that  the  care  of  the  disabled,  the  wid- 
ows, and  orphans  comas  first.  Perhaps  I  csn 
baat  ■apreii  it  by  Ulling  you  that  with  one 
or  two  minor  exceptions  tho  veterans  of  this 
war  who  auffer  disability  in  line  of  duty  are 
and  will  be  entitled  to  every  benefit  from  the 
federal  Government  that  has  been  granted 
to  th)  disabled  of  World  War  No.  1.  These 
benefits  Include  hoepltallzatlon.  compensa- 
tion, and  vocational  training. 

In  addition  to  provisions  for  the  disabled. 
Congress  recently  provided  mustering-out 
pay  fur  all  service  men  and  women.  This 
muatertng-out  pay  amounts  to  from  one  to 
three  bundred  dollsrs.  Some  citizens,  as  well 
aa  aome  Members  of  Congress,  felt  these 
amotmts  were  too  small.  If  thla  was  all  our 
Government  Intended  to  do  for  Its  veterans, 
thojr  would  be  too  small.  It  is  my  considered 
Judpnont  that  this  musterlng-out  pay  will 
save  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  was  determined  that  If  I 
could  prevent  it,  no  soldier  or  sailor  would 
be  discharged  without  money  enough  In  his 
pocket  to  buy  needed  civilian  clothes  and 
bave  enough  left  to  permit  him  to  r^laz  for 
•t  least  a  few  weeks. 

In  1919  men  were  discharged  with  hardly 
enough  money  to  buy  the  necessary  civilian 
cloJung  they  needed.  The  restUt  was  that 
many  were  forced  to  go  to  work,  if  they  could 
find  work,  the  same  week  they  were  dis- 
charged. That  was  true  If  they  intended  to 
eat   the  next   week.    Such  a  ahort-slghted 


policy  cost  the  Treasury  i  illllona  of  dollars. 
Thousands  of  men  broke  d  jwn  nervously  and 
physically  who  would  not 
they  could  nave  had  a  r  >asonabIe  time  to 
make  the  necessary  adj  istments  between 
civilian  and  military  life. 
who  have  gone  through  t  le  experience,  few 
can  realize  what  an  ad.  ustment  must  be 
made  when  the  servicen  an  returns  home. 
The  human  'oody,  the  1  luman  mind,  our 
nervous  systems  were  n  ;ver  Intended  to 
withstand  the  terrific  stra  ,n  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  effects  of  Jung  e  fighting  remain 
to  be  seen  Compared  tc  Bougainville  and 
Guadalcanal,  Belleau  Woo  Is  was  a  city  park. 
Compared  to  a  P-38  the  Spad  was  a  slow 
freight.  It  a  man  comes  o  the  surface  sud- 
denly from  the  depth  of  th  s  ocean,  he  dies.  A 
human  body  Just  can't  cone  from  the  hell  of 
modern  war  to  the  quiet  o;  Main  Street  with- 
out feeling  the  effects  of  the  change.  Mus- 
tering-out pay  will  perm  t  a  little  time  in 
which  to  make  the  necess  iry  adjustments. 

Now  for  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.  First  of 
all  title  I  provides  for  t  le  building  of  all 
needed  hospitals;  it  furthi  r  provides  that  no 
disabled  man  shall  be  disc  barged  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  unt  1  his  Army  or  Navy 
records  are  all  correct  anc   complete. 

Title  I  also  provides  s  jmething  that  we 
should  have  had  years  ago  an  agency  or  com- 
mission empowered  to  cor  ect  mistakes  made 
in  issuing  discharges  from  the  Army  or  Navy. 
Too  many  veterans  have  been  given  dis- 
charges other  thsn  hon(  rable  who  should 
have  had  honorable  disc  barges.  This  new 
commission  can  correct  th  b  discharges  issued 
to  peacetime  veterans,  '  eterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  as  well  as  frot  i  the  present  war. 
Title  I  further  provides  tl  at  all  those  whose 
formal  education  was  It  terrupted  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  go  back  <  o  school  and  finish 
their  course.  If  they  wen  >.  graduated  from  a 
medical  school,  a  dental  school,  or  a  law 
school,  they  can  take  a  1  y  tar  refresher  course 
and  thus  prepare  for  the  examination  they 
must  take  in  order  to  pri  ctlce  their  profes- 
sion. All  veterans  will  be  mtltled  to  a  1-year 
court  of  vocational  tralnir  |  or  schooling  they 
may  deeire  to  take,  U  t  >ey  do  satisfactory 
woik  they  may  contlntia  v  )  to  4  years,  1  year 
tor  each  year  in  the  sen  «e.  While  taking 
stieb  training  a  singla  ?e  «ran  shall  receive 
In  addition  to  all  tultio  \,  books,  supplies, 
etc.,  $60  a  month.  If  hi  or  she  has  a  de- 
pendent the  allowance  wU  be  970  per  month. 

Title  3  provides  loans  or  veterans  up  to 
$2,500  for  the  purchase  of  lomes,  farms,  farm 
equipment,  and  small  biu  nesa  property. 

Title  4  sets  forth  the  :  ntent  of  Congress 
that  there  eball  be  an  eff^  ctlve  Job  counsel- 
ing and  employment  placement  service  for 
veterans. 

Title  S  provides  what  i  mounts  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  In  the  amount  of  $20 
per  week  for  26  weeks.  '  he  Senste  version 
provided  these  payments  For  52  weeks,  or  1 
full  year.  It  was  felt  In  t  le  House,  however, 
that  Congreas  would  be  in  session  during  the 
6  months  following  the  wa  r's  end.  and  if  con- 
ditions indicated  the  need  of  extending  these 
payments,  it  could  be  don  t  very  quickly. 

Title  6  provides  Impro'  ed  administrative 
procedures  to  speed  up  a<  Judication  of  vet- 
erans claims. 

There  may  be  some  chai  tges  In  the  legisla- 
tion before  it  becomes  la« ,  but  It  will  pretty 
much  follow  the  outline  I  have  given  you. 

A  great  deal  has  been  e  ild  about  the  cost 
of  this  legislation.  No  o  le  knows  what  It 
will  cost.  It  may  be  six  billion.  It  may  be 
sixteen  billion.  Whatever  the  cost,  it  will 
be  money  well  spent  if  t  le  law  Is  well  ad- 
ministered, as  I  am  sure  It  will  be.  The 
American  people  will  insli  t  on  good  admin- 
istration of  veterans'  legisl  ttlon.  In  all  prob- 
ability there  will  be  15.000  900  ex-service  men 
and  women  by  the  time  Lhls  war  ends.  If 
that  be  true.  It  is  well  to  Dear  in  mind  that 
every  time  Congress  appn  ivea  a  payment  of 


$100  per  veteran  It  will  mean  one  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  added  to  our  national  debt. 
The  cost  of  the  G.  I.  bill  depends  on  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  war. 

The  rettumlng  soldier  and  sailor  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. They  will  not  l>e  satisfied  with  voca- 
tional training  unless  there  are  to  be  Jobs  for 
them  when  they  complete  their  training.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  post-war  planning 
we  do,  all  of  the  bills  Congress  passes  that 
involve  huge  sums  of  money,  are  going  to 
have  a  very  real  bearing  on  the  final  cost  of 
the  G  I.  bill  In  that  they  will  affect  our  fu- 
ture economy. 

I  have  corresponded  with  a  large  number 
of  servicemen  during  the  past  15  months.  I 
have  corresponded  with  fathers  and  mothers 
of  men  who  havt  died  in  action,  with  others 
whose  sons  or  husbands  are  In  enemy  prison 
camps  or  perhaps  missing  in  action.  I  think 
I  know  what  these  men  and  women  are  look- 
ing forward  to  when  at  last  the  war  ends. 
They  want  a  sound  economy.  They  want  to 
return  to  all  the  freedom  guaranteed  us  In 
our  Constitution  and  BUI  of  Rights.  They 
want  Jobs  at  a  decent  wage.  They  want  an 
opportunity  to  provide  an  education  for  their 
dhlldren.  Most  important  of  all  they  want 
to  live  In  a  world  over  which  the  threat  of 
future  wars  has  been  greatly,  yes  very  greatly, 
reduced. 

Some  day.  God  willing.  I  hope  some  day 
soon,  there  Is  going  to  be  another  armistice 
day.  When  that  day  comes  I  am  sure  the 
fighting  men  of  this  war  will  react  about  the 
same  as  the  fighting  men  of  1918.  Oh  how 
well  I  remember  November  11,  1918.  What 
a  day  it  was.  What  a  night  of  celebration 
with  each  one  celebrating  according  to  his 
own  desires.  We  had  won  the  war  that  was 
to  end  all  wars.  The  world  was  safe  for 
democracy.  But  the  next  day  it  was  dif- 
ferent. By  the  evening  of  November  12  we 
were  practically  all  thinking  of  the  aama 
thing.  When  were  we  going  home?  What 
did  the  future  hold  for  us  individually?  In 
my  sqtuidron  were  represented  just  about 
every  eeonomlo  level  from  nothing  to  a  mil- 
lion but  each  of  us  was  thinking  of  homa 
and  a  Job:  either  the  job  we  left  or  another 
that  we  hoped  wotild  be  Jtut  as  good.  Tha 
leae  said  about  the  heartaches  and  disap- 
pointments that  followed,  the  better,  but 
history  must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  itself. 

The  returning  serviceman  must  have  • 
Job  and  every  .ime  the  present  Congress 
paases  a  bill,  whether  it  be  legislation  or  a 
tax  bill,  Congren  must  ask  luelf  what  ef- 
fect thu  will  have  on  our  economy.  Will  It 
lessen  or  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  re- 
ttirnlng  serviceman's  finding  a  Job  and  se- 
curity? 

I  that  post-war  era  we  are  going  to  need 
unity  Just  as  much  as  we  need  it  today.  In 
addition  to  international  unity  which  I  hope 
to  have  time  to  touch  on  in  a  few  minutes, 
we  are  going  to  want  domestic  unity.  If 
there  is  to  be  unity  of  purpose  here  in  the 
United  States  when  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
come  home  we,  on  the  home  front,  must  so 
conduct  ourselves  during  the  war  that  our 
actions  will  merit  the  approval  of  the  return- 
ing veteran. 

As  has  so  often  been  said,  this  Is  a  war  of 
production.  The  Industries  and  farms  of 
America  have  produced  the  food  and  the  ma- 
terials of  war  in  greater  quantities  and  quali- 
ties than  nuiny  of  us  ever  thought  possible. 
Both  management  and  labor  have  done  a 
marvelous  Job,  yes,  almost  a  miraculous  Job. 
Unhappily  there  have  been  a  few  minor 
exceptions.  There  have  been  a  few  glaring 
exceptions.  There  have  heen  a  few -who  have 
willfully  profited  unreasonably  from  our  war 
effort.  A  few  who  for  blood  money  have  been 
willing  to  sell  defective  equipment  to  our 
Army  and  Navy.  Some  are  now  serving  time 
In  a  traitor's  cell.  Others  will  follow  them. 
There  have  been  some  who  have  walked  awaj 
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frcrn  their  benehea.  boom  wbo  have  been  will- 
ing to  leave  their  own  aona  and  brothers  with- 
out planes  to  fly  or  without  ammunition  to 
fire.  The  American  people,  yes  the  American 
Congress,  have  been  lenient  with  thoae  who 
have  quit  their  important  and  vital  Jobs  In 
war  Industries,  in  an  effort  to  get  more  money 
for  their  labor.  I  am  sure  that  the  patience 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
has  come  to  an  end.  I  think  that  your  Con- 
greas is  about  ready  to  deal  harshly  with  those 
who  from  now  on  quit  their  Jobs  aiul  go  on 
strike.  We  face  the  greatest  military  opera- 
tion in  all  history,  the  Invasion  of  Europe. 
Until  this  war  is  brought  to  its  victorious 
conclusion  there  must  not  be.  there  cannot 
be  any  further  stoppages  In  our  war  indus- 
tries. We  all  know  the  penalty  for  running 
•way  from  the  tiattle  front.  There  must  be 
penalties  for  refusing  to  produce  the  material 
needed  at  the  fighting  front.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  thoee  who  labor  In  our  war  In- 
dustries will  approve  of  severe  penalties. 
The  1  percent  or  leas  who  object  must  be 
Ignored.  If  there  Is  to  be  domestic  unity 
following  the  war  all  interruption  in  our  war- 
time production  must  stop.  Now  Just  a  few 
minutes  to  consider  post-war  International 
unity. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  in  1919 
that  a  league  of  nations  could  be  made  to 
work  Perhaps  If  we  had  t)een  Insistent 
enough  the  details  could  have  been  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  That  is  all 
history  today  but  we  must  soon  make  some 
very  Important  decisions  here  In  the  United 
States.  Our  decisions  are  going  to  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  future  of  this 
■eiTlUntion. 

A  Member  of  the  House,  Congressman  Jxnm, 
of  Minnesota,  recently  suggested  that  we  are 
at  the  croasroads.  There  are  four  main  paths 
before  us.  each  being  advocated  by  some  aa 
the  way  to  sectirlty  and  peace. 

The  first  way,  of  course,  la  to  try  to  go 
back  to  isolationism.  That  baa  been  tried 
and  proven  a  failure  Tbe  separation  by 
oceans  is  gone.  The  airplane  baa  destroyed 
diatancas. 

Tha  aaoond  possible  path  is  American  Im- 
partallsm.  ^ome  say  we  can't  eacape  tbe 
world:  we  must  run  It.  We  must  get  control 
of  tha  key  air  baaaa.  the  strategic  Ulanda. 
tha  main  arteries  of  trade.  We  must  build 
up  stich  a  huge  Army.  Navy,  and  air  force 
that  no  group  oT  nations  will  dare  oppose  mm. 
Can  we  continue  to  spend  $30fiOOfiOOMO  a 
year  on  our  Army.  Navy,  and  alf  force  after 
this  war?  Maintaining  American  Imperial- 
ism will  not  be  easy  After  all  we  are  a 
nation  of  only  :30X)00.000  people.  Remember 
there  are  300,000.000  Buaslans,  460,000,000 
Chinese,  and  they  are  afiame  with  the  desire 
to  be  free.  There  are  375,000.000  awakening 
in  India.  There  are  150,000.000  In  South 
America,  restless  and  uneasy.  And  some  say 
America  with  130XX)0,000  people  should  rule 
the  world.  That  cerUlnly  Is  not  the  path  to 
peace  and  security. 

The  third  path  Is  that  urged  by  those  who 
say  If  we  can't  escape  the  world.  If 'we  can't 
rule  the  world,  maybe  we  can  buy  tbe  world. 
We  are  to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  ahelter 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Then  stxrely. 
say  some,  the  world  will  love  us  and  we  will 
be  secure. 

Well  If  we  can't  eecape  the  world.  If  we 
can't  rule  the  world,  if  we  can't  buy  the  world, 
what  is  there  left  for  us  to  do?  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  think  we  can  cooperate  with  other 
nations  of  tbe  world. 

This  to  the  path  that  appeals  to  me — an 
Association  of  Nations  determined  to  live 
peacably  with  each  other  plus  the  creation 
of  a  World  Court  to  pass  on  questions  of 
International  law. 

We  all  know  the  answer  to  the  question. 
What  price  war?    We  go  to  war  and  we  give 


unselfishly  of  all  we  hold  dear— our  material 
wealth  and  the  lives  of  our  loved  ones. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must  now 
decide  what  price  peace?  What  sacrifice  are 
we  willing  to  make  for  peace  and  aecurlty? 
The  answer  must  l>e  found  and  made  soon. 
Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  by  next  Memorial 
Day  the  correct  answer  will  be  found  and  we 
will  be  going  down  the  path  towar*  peace 
and  a  happy,  contented  future.  Only  by  so 
doing  can  we  say,  "Those  honored  dead  whose 
memories  we  revere  today  have  not  died  in 
vain." 


Edacatioa  of  District  of  Colnmbia  Cluldren 
of  Deceased  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  lasaassam 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  national  legislative 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Department  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  American  Legion.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend 
Public  Law  435  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. This  bill  will  extend  and  give  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans  the  same  educational 
opportunities  they  would  enjoy  if  they 
resided  in  certain  SUtes  of  the  Nation. 

Gen.  P.  C.  Harris,  director  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  orphan  veterans, 
has  prepared  an  explanatory  statement 
on  this  bill  and  X  atk  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  saoM  In  the  Rsooao  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  His  statement  Is 
M  follows: 

EXFLAMSTOBT  BTATIMBrr 

a   BILL  TO  AMSWO  TMS  ACT  OF   JOWB    It,    ttS4 

(rtra.  law  «sb,  tao  como.) 

The  Act  of  June  10.  19M.  authorlsaa  tha 
approprtation  of  ts.aoo  annually  for  the  fiscal 
years  1035  to  1943.  inclusive,  from  funds  to 
tha  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
aid  In  the  education  of  children  (between 
tbe  ages  of  16  and  31,  who  have  had  their 
domicile  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  at 
least  5  years)  of  those  wbo  loat  their  lives 
during  the  World  War.  The  act  provides 
that  not  more  than  $300  ^hall  be  available 
for  any  one  child  In  amy  1  year. 

The  act  of  June  19.  1934,  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  acte.  generally  known  as  war 
orphan  scholarship  acts,  of  87  of  the  States, 
which  were  passed  In  response  to  appeals  of 
the  American  Legion  and  in  furtherance  of 
a  well-rounded  program  to  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
country  during  the  World  War. 

Realizing  that  the  children  of  those  who 
were  kUled  or  died  dtiring  the  World  War. 
would  soon  be  too  old  to  be  eligible  for  the 
State  scholarships,  the  American  Legion  In 
national  convention  at  Cleveland  In  1936,  at 
Chicago  In  1939,  and  at  Boston  In  1940, 
adopted  resolutions  requesting  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  State  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
their  war  orphan  scholarship  acts  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  have  died  since  the  World 
War  of  war  service-connected  disabilities. 

Nineteen  of  the  States — California,  Con- 
necticut, Delaware.  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 


New  Hampshire,  Ne«  York.  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina, 
Vermont,  Vlrgl^ila.  and  West  Virginia— have 
to  date  amended  their  scholarship  acts  as  re- 
quested in  the  American  Legion  convention 
r«solutlons.  ani  others  will  no  doubt  fall  in 
line  when  their  legialattircs  meet  again.  Tha 
scholarship  acts  of  14  of  these  Statea— Cali- 
fornia. Connecticut.  Fltslda.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Maine,  Michigan.  Mlxwesota.  New  York. 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma.  Pennsylvania, 
Vermont,  and  West  Virginia— were  last  year 
further  amended  so  aa  to  Include  orphana  of 
veterans  of  the  present  war. 

This  bill  extends  the  provisions  of  tbe  act 
of  June  19,  1934.  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  have  died  since  World  War  No.  1  of  war 
servlce-conaected  disabilities  and  to  orphans 
of  the  present  war.  It  thus  gives  to  tha. 
District  of  Columbia  children  of  deceased 
veterans  the  same  educational  opportunities 
they  would  enjoy  if  they  resided  in  one  of 
the  States  named  above  or  In  any  other 
State  that  may  hereafter  similarly  liberallao 
its  war  orphans  scholarship  act. 

Mat  1944. 


In  Memory  of  Vinceiit  F.  Harrinfton 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1. 1944 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection with  the  annual  memorial  exer- 
cises of  the  House  of  Representatives 
held  on  yesterday,  I  rise  today  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  honor  and  respect  to  tha  late 

VXNCXNT  F.  HAIRIMOTON,  Of  lOWa.     AftCT 

several  years  of  service  In  this  House  he 
resigned  from  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
frets  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country 
and  was  a  major  in  the  Army  Air  Corpg 
when  he  died  in  England  last  November. 
Though  his  name  is  not  listed  among 
those  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congre^ 
whose  memory  we  honor  on  this  occ*^ 
sion.  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  refer  to  his  pasi^ing  at  this  time. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Vmcs 
Harringtok  well.  No  man  In  these  Halls 
was  more  devoted  to  his  constituency. 
He  was  a  man  with  many  sterlltig  quali- 
fications and  a  man  of  the  highest  Integ- 
rity. The  respect  and  esteem  which  he 
deserved  and  enjoyed  from  his  colleagues 
might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  Member  of 
the  House.  It  was  his  general  friendship 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  won  Vimci 
Harriicctoh  his  wide  host  of  close  friends 
In  Congress. 

He  added  much  to  a  needed  balance 
between  liberals  and  conservatives  and 
always  cast  his  vote  without  fear  or  favor 
and  In  accordance  with  his  convictions. 
He  had  his  country  at  heart  and  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  of  his 
own  congressional  district  quickly  learned 
that  he  was  a  stanch  and  loyal  friend 
in  whom  they  could  repose  every  confi- 
dence. In  the  untimely  death  of  Vwcknt 
P.  Harrington  the  State  of  Iowa  has  lost 
one  of  Its  finest  citizens.  All  those  who 
remember  him  will  have  cause  to  be 
grateful  for  having  known  such  a  whole- 
some American. 


V.I 
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OeTeUnd  0.  P.  A.  aad  0.  D.  T. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  in  a  general  way.  the  extremely 
serious  and  fraudulent  operations  un- 
covered in  the  Cleveland  ofSces  of  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  wherein  coupons 
for  huge  quantities  of  gasoline,  food,  and 
other  rationed  items  were  fraudulently 
being  issued  and  placed  on  the  black 
market.  The  Inability  of  the  enforce- 
ment agency  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  lack  of  any  en- 
forcement branch  within  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation, who  have  made  requests  to 
Mr.  Biddle  and  Mr.  Hoover  to  have  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  enter 
the  case  and  conduct  a  thorough  and 
complete  Investigation. 

At  least  two  indications  that  the  in- 
vestigative stall  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  not  competent  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  such  breadth 
and  scope,  are  that  after  coupons  for 
538.000  gallons  of  gasoline  were  found 
to  be  illegally  issued,  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  did  not  broadcast  serial 
numbero  of  the  coupons  until  a  month 
after  the  detection  of  the  fraud.  Also 
the  Investigative  force  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  is  not  well  trained. 
as  is  pointed  out  in  yesterday's  article  in 
the  Cleveland  Press,  which  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  RzcoRO. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
and  the  maintenance  of  high  standard 
of  morale  on  the  home  front  is  of  such 
great  magnitude  and  importance  that 
any  formal  policy  df  any  agency  not  in- 
vestigating another,  which  does  not  ob- 
tain with  reference  to  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  should  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  black-market 
operations  in  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  so  far  refused 
to  step  into  this  entire  situation,  and  I 
trust  that  the  Members  of  Congress, 
zealous  for  the  protection  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  and  those  on  the  home 
front,  will  speedily  enact  this  bill  into 
law. 
I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Press  ol  Mnj  36.  1M4] 

QXm  TSIS  BUCK  PASSIKO— CLSAN   UP  THOSX  CAS 
FIAUDS    NOW 

Most  people  are  honest.  Most  people  are 
patient.  Most  people  understand  that  in 
rar  they  can't  have  all  they  get  In  peace. 
Most  people  Iroow  the  armed  forces  come  first 
and  what's  \^l  is  to  be  rationed  fairly  among 
the  rest  of  us. 

Most  people  are  patriotic.  Most  people  will 
lielther  thl&el  nor  cheat.    Most  people  sacrl- 


aad 


1« 


t  lem. 


flee  and  work.    Most 
and  their  covmtry's  em 

But.  by  the  same  token, 
among  them  count  us — a^ 
disgusted   with    the 
Ineptituc'e,    Indifference 
inertia  which  characterize 
mess  of  graft  and  corruptl<)n 
downtown     board  No.  6 
convinced.  Involves  a  lot 
O.  P.  A.-O.  D.  T.  set-up. 

Prom  the  very  start,  thi  i 
otuly    supported    O.   P.   A 
soundness  of  even-bandec 
citizens  In  time  of  limited 
has  urged  the  people  to  r 
live  under  It.     It  does  so 
system  Is  not  proved 
honesty  of  some  Indtvldua. 

Right   now.   however, 
common  with  the  vast 
Clevelander*.    is   boiling 
O.  P.  A.  mess,  and  boiling 
the  lazy,  stupid 
Intended  or  laMntenttonal 

The  O.  P.  A.  U  fast  on 
Indlvldtul  receives  more 
buys  black  market  coupoifs 
tlon     attendant     dishes 
shouldn't. 

Well,  what's  the  mattei 
scandal  on  its  hands — one 
dreds  or  thousands  of 
millions  of  gallons? 

O.  P.  A.  ofBcials  knew 
more.     Nothing  happened 
of    the    board.    Not    untl 
Prank   Story,   assisting 
board's  chief  clerk  for 

Why  did  O.  P.  A.  mov^ 
case,  so  speedily  at  other 
after  the  little  fellow,  so 
grafters? 

Now.  at  this  late  date 
Birkett  Williams  is  askini 
and  the  public  know  O 
officers  are  not  trained 
lie  wouldn't,  and  shculdn 
an  O.  P.  A.  Investigation 

O.  P.  A.'s  supreme 
tlon,    Chester    Bowles,    Is 
sends  one  man.    This  m4n 
much  better  qualified  to 
young    attorneys    and 
O.  P.  A.  here. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the 
be  prosecuted  by  United 
torney  Don  Miller.    His 
tlves.    It   relies   on   otbei 
would  expect  In  this  cas ; 
help. 

But  P.  B.  I.  says  "No." 
of  its  jurisdiction.  It  sayi 
P.  B.  I.,  Is  O.  P.  A 
sponslblllty.     F.  B.  I. 
people  already  arrested 
rationing    but    of 
erty — a  crime  normally 
diction. 

As  United  States  Attorney 
Biddle.  Is  F.  B.  I.'s  head 
versed  P.  B.  I.'s  stay-out 
hasn  t  been  asked. 

But  Mr.  Biddle  has  been 
about  his  unlimited 
Biddle  has  powers  to 
out  whether  two 
full  of  graft  amd  corruptldn 
not  too  much  from  a  man 
Ing,  "In  time  of  war  I  cai 

F.  B.  I.  might  not  want 
tough,  because  It  would 
cause  all  kinds  of  people 
over  and  around  it.  becau:^ 
all  messed  up  with 
fingerprints.     The  criminals 
time  to  destroy  records 

Sure  it's  a  tough  case 
trained,  most  experienced 
corps  of  United  States 
get  on  it. 


peop  e  respect  the  law 


lergt  Qcy. 

pnost  people — and 

sick,  tired,  and 

dlsgriceful   negligence. 

I  uck-passing,    and 

his  whole  O.  P.  A. 

stemming  from 

which,  we  are 

of  others  In  this 


ei 


enforce  nent 
ignor  » 
are 
theft-  of 


pow(  rs 

ordir 

Govern  nent 


Itils 


anl 


Press  has  vigor- 
recognizing   the 
treatment  of  ail 
upply.    The  Press 
ei  pect  it,  uphold  It, 
«a(lay.  because  a 
un4>und  by  the  dis- 
tils  newspaper.   In 
najorlty  of  greater 
kbout    this    whole 
In  particular  over 
lnexc\is4ble  exhibition  of 
cover-up. 

feet  when  some 

;as  than  entitled, 

or  when  a  sta- 

out    gasoline    he 

now,  with  a  real 

nvolving  not  hun- 

gallons,  but  perhaps 

tpls  for  6  weeks  or 

Not  even  closing 

Police   Inspector 

ar.ested   the 

th4ft  did  they  move. 

so  slowly  in  this 

times — so  speedily 

afowly  after  the  big 

Regional  Director 
action.    Both  he 
P.  A.  enforcement 
The  pub- 
be  satisfied  with 
itself. 

at  Washing- 
asked    help.    He 
probably  is  not 
this  job  than  the 
-businessmen     In 


det  Bctives. 


>f 
comi  aand 


d) 


Times  must  finally 

States  District  At- 

bas  no  detec- 

departments.    It 

to  get  F.  B.  I.'s 


oDce 


It  won't  act.    Out 

Rationing,  says 

division's  re- 

the  fact  that  the 

not  accused  of 

Federal    prop- 

wlthln  F.  B.  I.  jurls- 


General,  Francis 

He  has  not  re- 

attltude.    Maybe  he 


sounding  off  lately 
We  think  Mr. 
P.  B.  I.  to  find 
agencies  are 
Surely,  this  is 
who  has  been  say- 
do  anything." 

job  because  It's 
starting  late,  be- 
have been  trampling 
figuratively,  It  is 
It  footprints  and 
are  being  given 
agree  on  lies, 
"^at's  why  the  best 
most  disinterested 
Investigators  should 


Mayor  Lausche  has  asked  F.  B.  I.  to  get  Into 
It.  District  Attorney  Miller,  too.  should  bear 
down  on  Attorney  General  Biddle  until  he 
orders  F.  B.  I.  Into  It. 

Right  now  the  whole  mess  Is  where  the 
grafters  want  It— In  a  morass  of  buck  pass- 
ing, twilight  jurisdiction,  official  Inertia,  of 
unsightly  ducking  and  dodging. 

This  newspaper  holds  no  brief  for  O.  P.  A., 
O.  D.  T..  P  B.  I.,  District  Attorney  Miller,  At- 
torney General  Biddle,  or  anybody  else. 

What,  however,  it  wants  to  know  is.  Who 
Is  going  to  clean  up  thU  mess?  Who  Is 
going  to  ferret  out  the  higher-ups.  the  mas- 
ter minds,  the  tie-up  between  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  underworld? 

Failure  to  clean  up  this  mess  seriously  Im- 
pairs O.  P.  A.'s  prestige,  and  belief  of  people 
in  It.  Further,  to  the  extent  officials  who 
ought  to  clean  It  up  are  not.  It  reflects  di- 
rectly upon  them. 

There  Is  no  law  for  rich  and  another  for 
poor,  no  law  for  big  grafter  and  another  for 
little  one— one  law  for  the  little  fellow  who 
Is  caught  getting  away  with  a  couple  gallons 
he  wasn't  entitled  to  and  another  to  protsct 
the  big  guy  who  gets  away,  with  the  help  of 
crooked  officials,  with  millions  of  gallons.  For 
our  part,  the  press  part,  we  are  going  to  help 
get  this  mess  cleaned  up,  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources at  our  command,  wherever  It  leads. 

But  what  of  these  officials,  these  Govern- 
ment agencies,  these  people  officially  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic's mterests? 

What  of  them? 

(From  the  Cleveland  News  of  May  19,  1944) 

ACTION   NOW 

The  gasoline  frauds  at  ration  board  6  have 
shocked  the  community. 

A  greater  shock  Is  the  lackadaisical  attitude 
of  Federal  officials  faced  by  the  scandal. 

There  are  nc  excuses  good  enough  to  ex- 
plain why  O.  P.  A.,  O.  D.  T.,  and  the  United 
States  district  attorney  have  not  thrown 
every  ounce  of  energy  into  swift  and  complete 
Investigation. 

If  Attorney  General  Biddle  eventually  is 
reached  c'ecorously  through  proper  channels, 
the  F.  B.  I.  may  take  over.  It  may  be  too 
late.  In  the  meantime  evidence  will  be  dis- 
posed of  and  stories  dovetailed. 

If  local  officials  were  on  the  job.  the  F.  B.  X. 
would  have  been  in  here  long  since,  even  If 
they  had  to  go  to  Washington  and  personally 
light  a  boqfire  under  Mr.  Biddle. 

The  handling  of  this  case  has  been  a  mess, 
leaving  only  two  possible  conclusions:  That 
Federal  agencies  here  do  not  want  the  truth 
to  come  out,  or  that  they  do  not  understand 
the  seriousness  of  the  fraud,  and  the  indicated 
other  frauds. 

We  dismiss  the  first  possibility,  because  we 
believe  the  Federal  administrators  here  are 
honorable  men. 

We  conclude  the  second  Is  fact,  since  noth- 
ing else  can  explain  failure  to  slash  away  red 
tape  and  plunge  into  action. 

If  they  do  not  know  it.  we  say  to  them  now 
that  the  evidences  of  cheating,  carelessness, 
racketeering,  and  politics  that  appear  on  the 
mere  stirface  of  the  Investigation  have  done 
damage  to  community  support  of  rationing 
that  will  be  difficult  to  repair. 

O.  P.  A.  had  better  get  going,  and  get  going 
fast,  to  redeem  itself.  Detective  Inspector 
Story  so  far  has  done  all  the  work  and  uncov- 
ered everything  that  has  been  uncovered. 
The  city  has  him  to  thank  for  prompt  aggres- 
sive action  as  far  as  his  authority  extends — 
all  the  action.  In  fact,  that  there  has  been. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  May  29, 
19441 

r.  B.  I.  SHOtTU)  ACCEPT 

The  Plain  Dealer  believes  with  Thomas 
Emerson,  deputy  administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  that  the  Federal  Bu- 
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reau  of  Investigatlorf  should  make  the  Cleve- 
land ration  scandals  Its  business. 

Soon  after  Irregularities  at  board  No.  6 
came  to  light  the  P.  B.  I.  was  Invited  to  in- 
vestigate them,  first  by  Birkett  L.  Williams, 
regional  O.  P.  A.  administrator,  and  subse- 
quently by  Mayor  Prank  J.  Lausche.  On  the 
representation  that  the  matter  was  one  of 
personnel  and  administration,  the  P.  B.  I. 
tiu-ned  down  the  requests  of  Williams  and 
the  mayor.  The  F.  B.  I.  took  the  position, 
furthermore,  that  Inasmuch  as  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  facilities  for  Investigation  In  Its  own 
office,  the  P.  B.  I.  Is  without  jurisdiction. 

To  the  Plain  Dealer  Thomas  Emerson's 
answer  to  the  F.  B.  I.'s  representation  is  a 
valid  one,  namely,  that  the  public  might  be 
skeptical  of  the  findings  of  an  Investigation 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  by  the  O  P.  A.,  and  further- 
more since  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, which  has  no  Investigating  facilities,  is 
also  involved,  the  F.  B.  I.  ought  to  make  a 
complete  investigation. 

Such  an  investigation  by  an  authority,  in 
which  the  public  has  full  confidence,  and 
which  has  the  means  at  band  for  bringing 
to  light  all  the  facts  m  this  case,  in  our 
opinion.  Imperative.  In  the  first  instance  the 
facts  miut  be  ascertained  In  order  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  to  protect  the  agencies  con- 
cerned here  ^nd  throughout  the  Nation 
against  abuses  In  the  future.  But  further- 
more the  facts  must  be  ascertained  and  re- 
vealed because  the  impression  Is  abroad  that 
some  persons  In  Government  circles  are 
afraid  of  them  and  of  their  possible  political 
significance. 

Fortunately,  this  is  not  true  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
Pron  the  beginning  the  regional  adminis- 
trator here  has  sought  by  every  means  at  his 
disposal  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  scandals. 
There  Is.  however,  everything  to  Indicate  that 
he  has  received  full  support  of  the  head  office 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  in  Washington  and  of  Chester 
Bowles,  its  administrator. 

It  Is  clear,  of  course,  to  Bowles  and  his  as- 
sociates that  a  great  deal  more  is  involved 
in  a  proper  disposition  of  these  Cleveland 
scandals  than  the  punishment  of  guilty  per- 
sons and  the  plugging  of  leaks.  Because  the 
rationing  of  scarce  commodities  touches  every 
family  and,  In  fact,  every  individual.  It  must 
be  done  in  a  manner  which  commands  the 
fullest  public  confidence  If  It  Is  to  win  the 
public  cooperation  which  Is  so  vital  to  Its 
success. 

It  goes  without  saying  as  a  result  of  facts 
which  have  already  come  to  light  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  one  Cleveland  ra- 
tion board  that  the  public  is  skeptical  and  is 
saying  that  the  revelations  there  may  be  only 
the  beginning. 

The  Plain  Ehealer  entertains  no  such  opin- 
ion. It  l)elleves  that  rationing  has  been  ad- 
ministered on  the  whole  by  men  and  women 
who  are  not  only  Implicitly  honeet  but  con- 
scientious at  the  same  time,- men  and  women 
who  have  sought  to  conform  with  the  spirit 
of  the  regulations.  But  our  jwlnt  of  view 
will  be  challenged,  and  properly  bo.  If  any 
basis  m  fact  can  be  established  for  the  charge 
that  a  superficial  investigation  would  be  more 
pleasing  to  certain  important  persons  than 
an  P.  B.  I.  investigation  which  left  no  stone 
unturned. 

Again  we  urge  the  P.  B.  I.  to  Investigate  the 
local  ration  scandals. 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Press  eff  June  1,  1944] 

Failure  of  O.  P.  A.  In  tracing  the  distribu- 
tors of  the  ration  coupons  that  poured  Into 
the  black  market  from  ration  board  6.  O.  D.  T., 
frauds  can  be  attributed  to  the  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  experienced  investigators  on  the 
O.  P.  A.  staff.  It  18  known,  however,  that  most 
of  the  sixty-odd  Investigators  In  the  Cleve- 
land district  office  were  recruited  from  occu- 
pations having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
detection.    William  Derry,  the  chief  investl- 
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gator,  who  hires  and  Instructs  the  others. 
was  a  bond  salesman.  The  staff  Includes  for- 
mer Insurance  men,  merchants,  clerks,  and  as 
Is  the  case  throughout  the  O.  P.  A.  organiza- 
tion here,  a  large  sprinkling  of  automobile 
salesmen.  Men  from  the  automotive  Indus- 
try came  Into  key  and  minor  |K>6itlons  fol- 
lowing Birkett  L.  Williams,  regional  admin- 
istrator, and  Clinton  M.  Flske,  district  direc- 
tor, both  auto  dealers. 


Congress,  the  Guardian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  2, 1944 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RiooRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial, 
Congres.s,  the  Guardian,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  30, 1844,  edition  of  the  Toledo 
Legal  News: 

CONOBCSS,   THX   CnAIOMN 

We  have  drifted  Into  strange  paths  under 
pressure  of  war  conditions,  but  basically  ours 
is  still  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
The  laws  are  made  by  Congress  and  admin- 
istered by  the  executive  department.  In  war- 
time we  found  It  necessary  to  delegate  cer- 
tain powers  in  the  interest  of  speed  and  fiext- 
blllty.  but  there  should  be  no  weakening  of 
the  basic  principle.  Congress,  representing 
the  people,  is  still  the  guardian  of  all  the 
powers  it  has  delegated. 


Veteran  Reemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    . 

Thursday.  June  1,  1944 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
thing new  in  employment  procedure,  and 
this  time  for  our  returning  service  men 
and  women  has  been  set  up  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  made 
it  his  hobby  to  counsel  and  guide  people 
seeking  jobs.  He  is  giving  his  time  and 
efforts  at  the  present  moment  to  the  local 
selective-service  system  as  reemploy- 
ment chairman.  He  is  concentrating  on 
developing  a  simple  plan  where  all  people 
in  the  community  can  serve,  to  some  ex- 
tent, m  helping  our  service  men  and 
women  as  they  return  home.  These  boys 
and  girls  need  a  lot  of  advice  and  coun- 
sel, and  particularly  do  they  need  to  feel 
the  personal  interest  of  the  people  at 
home  in  their  welfare.  They  need  to  be 
taken  back  into  the  home  community 
family,  in  order  that  they  may  reorient 
themselves  into  civilian  life. 

Mr.  C.  Vere  Standiford,  whose  regular 
business  is  life  insurance,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  genuine  contribution  to  oiu"  return- 
ing veterans — and  setting  an  example 


that  might  well  be  followed  all  X)ver  the 
country. 

Following  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  C.  Vere 
Standiford,  which  appeared  in  Calivada 
March  1944.  published  by  the  California- 
Nevada  District  of  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional : 

STANDirORD'S  HOBBY   SBBVICB 

(By  C  Vere  Standiford.  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Glendale) 

The  hobby  started  11  years  ago  with  a 
thought  of  giving  30  minutes  a  day  for  the 
other  fellow  without  compensation. 

Since  my  business  is  one  that  gives  me 
contacts  with  the  heads  of  business  firms 
and  I  also  contact  the  employees.  I  decided 
to  use  this  30  minutes  a  day  to  secure  posi- 
tions. We  had  millions  of  unemployed  at 
that  time,  so  It  was  a  fertile  field. 

I  counseled  with  the  heads  of  btistnMs 
firms  as  to  what  they  needed  In  employacs 
and  many  times  made  suggestions  of  cer- 
tain men  and  women  whom  I  thought  would 
be  able  to  pay  them  a  profit  If  employed, 
and  calls  started  to  come  to  my  ofllce  for 
certain  people. 

The  20  minutes  a  day  In  a  very  short  time 
drifted  into  hours  per  day,  and  4ater  I  set 
aside  1  day.  Tuesday,  as  hobby  day.  As  time 
marched  on.  the  demand  for  people  grew 
and  thousands  of  people  needed  counsel  and 
guidance  to  find  their  proper  niche  In  the 
business  world. 

At  the  present  time  at  least  65  percent 
of  all  my  time  is  given  to  this  hobby  service. 
We  are  in  war  and  we  must  all  serve  In  our 
respective  fields,  and  this  is  one  endeavor 
that  is  so  vital  at  this  time. 

We  have  placed  over  8,000  people  In  this 
service,  and  positions  range  into  the  higher 
brackets,  for  outstanding  businessmen  need 
counsel  just  as  do  men  seeking  minor  posi- 
tions. 

Our  greatest  problem  and  duty  at  present 
and  In  the  post-war  program  is  to  assist  cur 
men  In  the  United  States  armed  services 
In  securing  positions  and  helping  them  ad- 
just their  lives.  Counsel  Is  needed  more 
than  anything  else,  and  all  good  Kiwanians 
should  appoint  themselves  a  committee  of 
one  to  serve  in  this  worthy  cause. 

My  own  personal  business?  Larger  than 
ever,  for  business  firms  and  individuals  di- 
rect It  to  my  door. 

The  following  article  by  James  E. 
Dunne,  is  from  the  Insurance  Index  of 
April  1944,  and  concerns  Mr.  Standiford's 
work: 

A  Thrti-Rewako  Hobbt — In  11  Ykaxs  C.  Verb 

Standitobd,     or     Glendale,     CAur.,     Has 

Placed  More  Than  8.000  Persons  in  Jobs 
(By  Jam<3s  E.  Dunne) 

What  happens  to  a  job  placement  hobby 
when  jobs  are  very  easy  to  get?  Is  there  some 
good  use  to  which  the  hobby  still  can  be  put, 
or  must  it  be  laid  away  In  moth  balls? 

C.  Vere  Standiford.  general  agent  at  Glen- 
dale, Calif  .  for  the  Midland  National  Life  cf 
Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  can  answer  the  question. 

About  11  years  ago  when  jobs  were  on  the 
scarce  side,  Mr.  Standiford  originated 
"Slandiford's  Hobby  Service,"  whose  function 
was  the  ferreting  out  of  occupational  vacan- 
cies and  the  placing  of  unemployed  people 
In  them. 

This  untisual  pursuit — a  free  employment 
agency — eventually  brought  its  designer  a 
good  bit  of  national  attention.  It  also  led  to 
like  undertakings  by  others,  both  In  and  out 
of  life  insurance,  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

To  date  the  box  score  shows  that  Stand  I - 
ford's  Hobby  Service  lias  placed  more  than 
8.000  people  In  jobs.  What  had  started  out 
as  a  20-mlnute8-a-day  proposition,  now 
takes  about  65  percent  of  the  service  bead's  , 
time. 
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An  outstanding  triumph  was  the  guiding 
of  a  young  man  from  Glendale  into  a  110,000 
job. 

The  returning  soldier  is  perhaps  the  prtn- 
elpal  beneficiary  of  the  service's  current  ef- 
forts. Work  Finder  Standlford  regards  this 
activity  in  t>ebalf  of  dlschaged  veterans  as 
highly  important.  He  has  been  named  re- 
employment chairman  of  Glendale  Draft 
Boar4  No.  If4. 

Second  on  th«  list  is  that  now  prominent 
little  individual,  the  Juvenile.  In  the  bobby 
service's  view,  a  Job  for  a  youngster  U  an  anti- 
dote to  delinquency.  80  the  service  keeps 
golBg.  partormtng  in  a  purposeful  manner 
•vm  If  IdlsPMs  vu-tually  has  been  wiped  out 
by  a  high  rats  of  wartime  employment. 

C.  Vere  Standiford  was  a  stranger  in  a 
Mraage  community  when  he  flrs«  marketed 
bts  patent  for  the  cure  of  idle  hands  Some- 
where on  the  road  to  Glendale.  to  which  be 
was  driving  with  hU  wife  to  make  his  stand 
for  the  Midland  National  Life,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  to  give  "20  minutes  s  day  to 
the  other  fellow"  without  any  compensation. 

Onoe  established  m  Glendale  and  calling 
In  the  capacity  of  general  agent  on  business 
heads  as  well  as  employees,  he  was  not  long 
in  settling  on  what  to  do  with  the  dally  30 
-jninutes.  Knowing  something  of  the  prob- 
lems of  both  management  and  workers,  he 
decided  that  in  doing  for  the  other  fellow  be 
could  best  serve  both  by  securing  Jot>s  for 
people. 

In  setting  up  shop  Mr.  Standlford  spent 
considerable  time  in  contacting  the  Ijosses  at 
leading  btisineas  concerns. 

BXAcnoira  or  smflotess 

*lt  was  interesting,"  the  Midland  National's 
general  agent  recalls,  "to  see  the  reaction 
when  I  Informed  the  president  of  some  com- 
pany that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him  al>out  my 
hobby. 

"In  most  cases,  after  the  first  shocks,  the 
boeaee  seemed  to  realize  that  I  had  contacts 
with  efDelent  pec^le  who  perhaps  could  make 
htm  a  profit.  Many  good  Jobs  were  created 
in  this  way,  and  I  also  made  personal  con- 
tacts with  good  businessmen  that  brought 
rewards  ss  the  years  drifted  by" 

In  the  first  few  years  all  Jobs  had  to  be 
created,  that  Is.  what  vacancies  existed  had 
to  be  found  personally  by  the  Job  hobbyist 
and  people  on  his  list  put  in  the  way  of  them. 
The  "30  minutes  a  day"  was  short  lived. 
Soon  it  was  running  into  hoxirs  each  day. 
Later  Mr.  Standlford  called  Tuesday  "my 
hobby  day"  and  spent  the  whole  day  inter- 
viewing people  and  directing  them  into  Joljs. 

With  a  war  on.  Mr  Standlford  has  person- 
ally daeaifled  his  avocational  endeavor  as 
*>aaential".  and  he  now  gives  the  aforemen- 
tioned 66  percent  of  his  time  to  its  prosecu- 
tion. 

His  hobby  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club,  the  chamber  of  conunerce,  and 
the  American  Legion. 

As  a  draft  board  reemplojrment  chair- 
man, he  Inherits  soldiers  returning  to  their 
home  communities,  mostly  on  medical  dis- 
charges. They  are  not  from  his  board  (Uone. 
but  from  all  over  southern  California.  Mr. 
Standlford  feels  that  this  1b  a  vital  work  smd 
ventures  the  opinion  that  "everyone  should 
serve  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  assist 
out  boys  who  have  given  up  so  much  to 
tftat  for  US." 

According  to  the  Standlford  experience. 
It  is  not  a  Job  that  is  needed  at  first,  but 
Cood  cotmsel.  as  the  mustered-out  fighting 
wutn  Is  frequently  in  a  confused  sUte  and 
lequlw  proper  guidance.  It  is  true,  he 
ne^da  a  Job,  "but  let  it  be  a  Job  where  he 
has  a  future,  and  assist  him  in  all  the  other 
things  worth  while." 

Mr.  Standlford  is  prone  to  urge  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Legion,  "which  can 
help  him. '  and  directs  applicants  to  their 
churches  and  proper  young  people's  groups, 
etc. — "otherwise  he  may  develop  into  a  radi- 
cal and  anottaci  one  of  ovir  problem  boys." 
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On   the  question  of 
rior.  the  father  of  the 
an  appeal.    "If  a  soldier 
dividual   is   directed   to 
net  give  him  the  'brush 
use   him.    Take   a   little 
valuable    time    to   couna«  1 
direct    him    with    your 
found  out  a  little  about 
to  some  man  you  know 

"Call   that   friend   up 
tell  him  what  you  are 
him    to   direct    the  «ppl 
else  If  he  can't  hire  him. 
system,  of  course,  but  the 
him  badly,  is  grateful  tc 
ices,  and  all  have  proflte< 

"It  Is  lust  a  Uttle 
can    put    into   practice 
Rule  " 

In  exploring  the  whys 
hobbles.  General  Agent 
three  questions:  (1)  Is  a 
(2)  What  does  It 
is  the  reward? 

He  answers  categoricall 

"First.  I  think  It  Is 
It  helps  you  to  make 
some  reason  they  all  wani 
your  way.  so  you  need  h  ive 
about  your  success  In  bui  Iness. 

"Second.  What   does   11 
will  Just  take  a  few 
boys — also  men  and 
brackets  that  have  been 
one  bad  business  deal  and 
broke.     So    your   counsel 
and  a  Job  put  them 
and  they  become  good 
The  Juvenile  situation 
for  when  you  let  one  boy 
get  away  from  you  and 
route  he  Is  a  first 
loser,  and  Just  from  a 
It  costs  $30,000  before 
out  his  life.     Why  not 
side  instead  of  among 
money  matter  is  minor, 
considered  are  broken 
aches  of  all  kinds  left 
that, boy  on  a  Job  that  he 
good  organizations,  and 
ner.    Just  recently  I 
from  Glendale  in  a  $10 
a  youth,  but  he  took 
route.    He  has  counseled 
past  9  years  and  we  still 
future.     This    Ls    what 
your  effort. 

•Third.  What  is  the 
hobby  service  In  the  past 
placed  more  than  8,000 
are  under  no  obligation 
no  charge,   but   our 
grow,  and,  although  we 
the  Midland  National 
with  the  balance  of  the 
to  know  that  in  personal 
been  among  the  top  10 
States  for  11  years,  and  6 
of  the  list.     Reward? 
ness  in  the  knowledge  of 
fellow— and  a  world  of  fri  ;nd8. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as 
siderable  number  of 
nel  who  are  being 
this  time  are  sufferln{ 
of  what  we  used  to 
These  lads  need,  abovi 
personal  guidance  of  a 
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knows,  a  con- 
service  person- 
returtied  to  civil  life  at 
various  degrees 
:all  shell  shock. 
all,  the  careful 
sympathetic  and 
They    need    the 
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th(  mselves,  but  who 
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of  noise  and  confusion,  might  be  Jusl 
the  wrong  thing  to  do.  The  lad  himself 
would  likely  become  confused,  distraught, 
and  perhaps  exhibit  temperament.  He 
will  need  encouragement  and  the  feeling 
of  fellowship.  He  might  even  need  to  be 
placed  Ui  a  sort  of  transition  position 
first,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  to  for- 
get the  sounds  and  sights  of  battle. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  fol- 
lowing the  last  war  that  boys  returning 
from  the  battle  fronts  to  civil  life  have 
sounds  and  sights  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  that  are  not  easily  forgotten.  Vi- 
sions return  suddenly  to  them  that  they 
do  not  like  to  talk  about.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  they  will  awaken  from  hor- 
rible dreams.  In  the  daytime,  sounds  or 
circumstances  may  recall  things  they 
want  to  forget,  but  will  not  forget  for 
years  to  come,  although  the  nightmare 
of  it  all  will  soften  in  time. 

They  will  not  want  to  talk  about  these 
things — nor  will  they  want  to  be  ques- 
tioned too  closely.  They  will  want  to 
think  happy  thoughts  and  experience 
happy  things  to  help  them  forget.  Pleas- 
ant and  friendly  associations  at  home 
and  at  work,  and  the  feeling  that  those 
at  home  are  interested  in  them  and  love 
them,  will  do  more  to  rehabilitate  them 
than  almost  anything  else. 

To  those  who  have  offered  their  lives 
for  our  country  on  land  and  sea  and  in 
the  air  all  over  the  world,  we  can  do  no 
less  than  hold  them  close  to  our  hearts, 
and  help  them  forget  while  they  rees- 
tablish themselves.  Mr.  C.  Vere  Standi* 
ford  is  a  real  friend  and  a  wise  coun- 
selor to  the  returning  veterans  and  to 
all  who  will  help  them. 


Pilots  and  Inttmctors  Gettinf  Raw  Deal 
From  Army  Air  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  nuHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  18,  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
American  Aviation  Dally,  April  1944,  and 
the  Aero  Digest  of  March  1944: 

I  Prom  the  American  Aviation  DaUy  of  AprU 
6.  19441 

nVSTRUCTOKS     PtOTEST     ASSIGNMZirT     TO     NON- 
VLTING    JOBS 

A  telegram  from  122  instructors  In  the 
civilian-contract  primary-school  program  has 
been  sent  to  the  President,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Senators,  and  Congressmen 
and  from  California  and  Nevada  with  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

"We  are  among  the  civilian  flying  instruc- 
tors who  have  '.rained  the  greater  part  of 
America's  combat  plloU  1-  United  States 
Army  primary -con  tract  flying  schools.  We 
have  been  informed  that  our  services  will  no 
longer  be  needed  in  the  Air  Forces  after  a  few 
weeks  due  to  ctirtailment  of  the  training  ut 
Army  pUots. 

"The  majority  of  us  are  members  of  the 
Enlisted  Reserve.  Army  of  the  United  SUtes. 
With  our  employment  as  flying  instructors 
terminating  we  have  been  told  that  we  will  be 
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placed  on  active  duty  as  nonflylng'  enlisted 
men  or  we  may  choose  to  resign  from  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  as  a  result  of  the  solicitation 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  At  the  time  of  this 
solicitation  we  were  told:  'If  the  occasion 
should  arise  when  you  would  t>e  placed  on 
active  duty  It  would  only  be  as  commissioned 
flying  personnel.' 

"We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Army  Is  training  thousands  of 
women  pilots.  It  is  our  claim  that  It  \%  not 
only  unfair  to  the  men  who  have  assisted 
In  building  the  present  Air  Force  but  It  wlU 
be  .very  detrimental  to  the  war  effort  to  dis- 
card the  talenu  of  the  finest  American  air- 
men and  at  the  same  time  train  inexpe- 
rienced women  to  serve  as  commissioned 
pilots  for  the  Air  Forces.  Our  ages  range 
from  20  years  upward.  Our  flying  experience 
ranges  from  Eeveral  hundred  hours  to  thou- 
sands of  hours.  We  are  desirous  of  Army 
flying  activity  of  any  type  from  Instructing 
to  combat. 

"It  Is  our  recommendation  that  corrective 
measures  be  taken  whereby  our  past  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  can  be  utitllzed  In 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  We  earnestly  solicit 
your  Interest  and  efforts  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation . 

"Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
122  civilian  flying  instructors  employed  by 
the  Hancock  College  of  Aeronautics.  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.,  U.  W.  Army  Air  Forces  Primary 
Flight  Training  Contractors." 

{R-om  the  Aero  Digest  of  March   1944] 

WASHINGTON    IN    rOXMATION 

One  thing  that  is  beginning  to  bother  Con- 
gressmen who  have  sponsored  aviation  train- 
ing is  the  spectacle  of  continuing  the  use 
of  women  as  ferry  pilots  for  military  planes 
whUe  there  are  plenty  of  experienced  men 
pilots  fairly  Itching  for  the  Jobs.  As  one 
Member  summed  up  the  situation.  It  seems 
downright  stupid  to  train  more  than  1.000 
young  women  a  year  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,000,000  while  there  are  5.C0O  experienced 
men  pilots  looking  for  Jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  C.  A.  A.'s  pilot-training 
program.  Also  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
C.  A.  P.  has  a  force  of  25.000  men  pilots  on 
tap.  at  least  10,000  of  whom  would  be  avail- 
able for  ferry  work  with  very  little  transi- 
tional training. 

When  graduated,  the  girl  flyers  are  sched- 
uled to  be  enroUed  in  the  WASP — Women 
Air  Service  Pilots — a  civilian  group  organ- 
ized by  Jacqueline  Cochran.  There  are 
rumblings  that  the  Army  is  none  too  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement  and  would  like  to 
disband  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  revealed  that  a  legislative 
attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the  WASPS  a 
flull-fledged  rating  as  members  of  the  A.  A.  F. 

No  one  in  Congress  or  elsevhere  questions 
the  pluck  or  ability  of  these  girl  pilots.  It 
is  conceded  without  stint  that  they  are  doing 
a  wonderful  Job.  Nevertbelesi,  it  Is  felt  that 
It  is  wasteful  to  continue  to  train  them 
when  there  -are  so  many  piloti  already  avail- 
able. Another  point  at>out  iJl  this  that  is 
puzzling  probing  Congressmen  Is  the  dearth 
of  Information  as  to  fatalitien  and  accidents 
In  the  flying  activities  of  the  WASPS. 


Voice  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2.  j944 

Mr.    RAMEY.      Mr.    Breaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Ethel  V.  McWiUians,  wife 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  the  Honor- 
able JoHM  D.  McWiLLiAMS,  whlch  ap- 
peared in  the  May  22  edition  of  the 
Washington  Times -Herald: 

QXTESnON   Tita 

1  am  the  wife  of  a  freshman  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Second  District  of  Con- 
necticut. The  views  I  express  here  are  my 
own,  but  I  know  my  husband  agrees  with 
them  in  general,  at  least. 

What  I  want  to  say  Is  that  I  resent  very 
deeply  the  fact  that  we  and  many  other 
members  of  Congress  are  being  made  victims 
of  a  Bltuatlon  here  in  Washington  not  of  our 
own  making. 

The  whole  country  is  angry  and  critical 
as  It  continues  to  read  about  high  ofllclal 
parties  and  receptions  in  Washington,  with 
foreign  embassies  lavishing  champagne  and 
caviar. 

I  don't  blame  anybody  who  criticizes  such 
things.  Tremendous  amounts  of  American 
food  and  other  lend-lease  materials  are  being 
flown  around  the  world.  Our  boys  are 
streaming  blood  and  sweat  on  every  conti- 
nent, and  they  not  only  lack  champagne,  but 
even  beds. 

It  is  only  natural  that  people  will  want 
to  know  why  our  good  neighbors,  who  need 
so  much  help  from  America,  can  still  find 
the  money  to  throw  the  kind  of  parties  that 
continue  to  go  on  here. 

But  I  think  It  is  time  the  country  also 
knows  some  of  us  in  ofBcial  life  are  against 
that  sort  of  thing,  too.  When  I  came  to 
Washington  I  was  told  to  forget  protocol  and 
not  to  make  formal  calls  on  embassies,  to 
help  hold  down  useless  social  activities  in 
wartime.  I  think  that  was  a  good  rule,  and 
I  have  obeyed  it. 

Now.  because  some  of  our  good  friends 
and  allies  are  blowing  In  great  sums  of 
money  on  parties,  we  in  congressional  life 
who  have  tried  to  live  as  we  should  in  these 
times  are  suffering  criticism  along  with  those 
who  deserve  it. 

I  think  it  is  time  the  country  knew  the 
facts,  and  I  intend  to  help  give  them. 

Ethel  V.  McWilliaiu. 


Important  Message  to  Next  of  Kin  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNKSOTA 

IN  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  2  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  cas- 
ualties are  an  unpleasant  subject,  yet 
wars  are  not  fought  without  bloodshed 
and  as  much  as  we  dislike  to  discuss  the 
topic,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  families  of 
all  service  men  and  women  that  they 
be  made  aware  of  the  benefits  Congress 
has  provided  for  them  In  the  event  it 
should  be  necessary  to  change  the  blue 
star  in  the  window  to  one  of  gold. 

Overcome  with  sorrow,  the  next  of  kin 
frequently  neglects  to  apply  for  certain 
benefits  which  after  all  are  only  a  token 
payment  by  the  Government  for  the 
great  sacrifice  the  service  men  or  women 
have  made  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in 
the  patriotic  unselfish  service  of  our 
Nation. 


The  next  of  kin  might  be  eligible  for 
one  or  more  of  four  different  monetary 
benefits  that  are  available. 

First.  A  6-month  gratuity  payment: 
This  payment  is  automrtically  paid  to 
a  wife  or.  if  there  is  no  wife,  to  a  child 
or  children.  If  there  is  no  wife  or  child, 
this  gratuity  goes  to  dependent  parents 
or  other  dependent  relatives — grandchil- 
dren, brothers,  sisters,  or  grandparent*^ 
who  have  been  named  by  the  soldier  to 
receive  this  gratuity  pay.  If  there  is  no 
wife  or  child  or  dependent  relatives 
named  by  the  soldier,  this  gratuity  is 
paid  to  any  dependent  relative  if  they 
are  shown  to  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  soldier  before  his  death.  The 
amount  of  this  payment  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  pay  the  soldier  was  re- 
ceiving at  the  time  of  his  death— not 
including  rental  and  subsistenca  pay. 
The  beneficiary  receives  six  times  this 
monthly  payment. 

Second.  Monthly  insurance  payments: 
This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
It  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  The  older 
the  beneficiary,  the  higher  Is  each 
monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000  policy 
a  beneficiary  under  30  years  of  age  will 
receive  $55.21  a  month  for  240  months. 
A  beneficiary  over  30  years  of  age  will 
get  a  guaranteed  120  equal  installments — 
and  if  they  survive  beyond  120  months 
it  is  paid  for  life.  The  amount  of 
monthly  payment,  if  the  beneficiary  is 
over  30,  depends  on  the  age  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. Under  a  $10,000  policy  a  50- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  do  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  in  service  to  .see  that  all  insurance 
policies  are  in  order  and  a  certificate  in 
the  hands  of  -he  beneficiaries.  An  insur- 
ance policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women 
in  service  can  name  any  of  the  following 
as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child, 
stepchild,  illegitimate  child,  parents, 
brother,  or  sister,  including  those  of  half 
blood. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  the  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future.  Negli- 
gence has  caused  many  a  beneficiary  to 
lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
trouble  should  anything  happen. 

Third.  A  pension:  This  pension  is 
paid  automatically  to  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. All  children  imder  18  are  eligible. 
Children  up  to  21  are  eligible  if  they  are 
in  school  up  to  that  time.  If  a  child 
marries  before  18  or  21,  it  is  not  eli- 
gible for  this  pension.  Parents  who  have 
been  dependent  upcm  the  deceased  man 
or  woman  in  service  are  also  entitled  to  a 
pension.  Parents  who  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  a  deceas)^  soldier  can  get  a 
pension  at  the  same  time  his  wife  and 
children  are  getting  a  pension.  The 
amounts  of  the  monthly  pension  are  as 
follows: 

One  parent,  MS  a  month.  Two  parents. 
t25  each.  Widow  but  no  child.  $50;  widow 
with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13  for  each  addt- 
tlonal  child  (subject  to  apportionment  regu- 
lations); no  widow  but  one  chUd.  tSft;  no 
widow  but  two  chUdntn.  938  (equally  divided. 
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with  $10  for  Mch  additional  child  (total 
divided).  Total  pension  as  to  widow,  child, 
or  chUdrsn  not  to  exceed  1100. 

Note:  The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child, 
or  parent  get«  liuiirance  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  a  pension  also. 
They  can  collect  Insurance  and  get  a  pen- 
•IflD  besides. 

Fourth.  Arrears  of  iwy :  When  a  cas- 
ualty occurs,  that  service  man  or  woman 
who  has  become  a  casualty  may  have 
back  pay  coming.  For  Instance,  If  the 
casualty  occurs  on  the  27th  of  the  month, 
he  had  27  days'  pay  coming.  If  the  cas- 
ualty occurs  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
he  had  15  days'  back  pay  coming.  Then, 
too,  when  soldiers  are  at  the  front  in 
actual  combat  th«y  may  miss  several  pay 
days.  All  of  this  back  pay  is  paid  to  the 
nearest  heir.  The  nearest  heir  of  the 
deceased  serviceman  should  inquire 
about  and  collect  this  arrears  of  pay  if 
the  serviceman  or  woman  becomes  a 
casualty. 

smnuBT 

Should  there  be  a  death  casualty  in 
your  family,  remember  there  are  four 
payments  due  the  dependents:  First,  6 
months'  gratuity  payment;  second,  in- 
surance; third,  a  pension;  and  fourth, 
arrears  of  pay.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions, or  should  you  know  anyone  having 
difficulty  getting  their  payments  from 
the  Qoverxunent.  It  would  do  them  well 
to  take  it  up  with  their  Congressman. 
He  will  be  glad  to  handle  the  case  for 
them.  Citizens  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota  can  write  Congressman  Har- 
old C.  Hagen.  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


CiecboslovaJda 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  2,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  nn  May  27.  at  Julia 
Richman  High  School,  Second  Avenue 
and  Sixty-seventh  Street.  New  York  City. 
at  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  sixtieth 
birthday  of  Dr.  Edvard  Benes.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Czechoslovakia  Republic: 

Caeehoelovakia  was  the  first  country  to 
be  InvaJed  when  Hitler  went  on  the  march. 
She  was  also  the  flrat  country  to  bear  the 
brvint  of  an  appeasement  policy  by  which 
the  nations  ot  Europe  thought  that  they 
eoold  avoid  destruction  if  they  allowed 
Gtechoslovakla  to  perish. 

In  this  year  of  1944  the  American  public 
and  tTe  nations  of  the  world  know  a  great 
deal  more  abcut  International  affairs  than 
they  knew  in  1038.  In  1938  no  one  suspected 
that  Hitler  was  only  biding  his  time  to 
poimoe  upon  the  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  destroy  them  one  by  one. 

I  feel  very  keenly  about  this  matter  be- 
cause I  cannot  forget  that  it  was  my  feeble 
voice  which  was  raised  In  1933  and  1934. 
wamlDC  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
the  »c>-taM<«  o<  conquest  which  Hitler  had 
Ipr^parcd. 
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I  knew  that  HlUerl  alii  i 
the  Oermaa  people 
people  had  been  united 
fore  Hitler  was  ever 
Hitler  did  not  criticize 
sallies  because  of  Its  unfa 
since  all  the  imfalr 
have  been  gradually 
which  sought  to  preserve 

I  knew  chat  Hitler  did 
Semitic  career  In  order  t< 
Jewish  minority  of 
for  the  purpose  of 
people  oi  Germany  so  thait 
tinue  to  hate  all  nations 
eventually  destroy  them 

Czechoslovakia  was 
vulnerable  position.    She 
the  Germans  on  all  sides 
neighbors   were    the 
and    on    the   south, 
Austria  was  allowed  to 
Republic,  no  danger  of 
Caechoslovakic  from  that 
Hitler  overrar  Austria  anc 
emment  to  surrender  to 
v<ras  doomed  unless  the 
would  band  themselves 
for  her  continued 

But  in   Europe 
only  one  friend  left,  anc 
Her  immediate  neighbors 
opportunity  to  grab  for 
Czech  territory  whenever 
present  itself. 

Nor  were  they  long  in 
that  the  best  way  to 
vakia  for  himself  would 
so  that  she  would  be 
also  knew  that  her 
that  they  would  sacrifice 
time  if  offered  slices  of  he 

Hitler  established  a  fifth 
Slovakia    which    operated 
both  in  the  north  and  ir 
country     In  the  north 
centered  In  the 
habited  by  German- 
therefore  legitimately 
south  HiUer  Uied  to  buU(  i 
the  Slovaks  that  they  wen 
Czechs  and  should  be 
them. 

Czech06lovakia  was  mad  i 
the  policy  of  appeasement 
powers  sought  to  follow, 
venting  a  world  war.     N( 
pened  or  could  have 
were  not  confined  to  the 
Slovakia,  and  this  was 
the  career  of  the  German 
the  resources  of 
many  to  an  extent  never 
history  of  the  world 

And.  so.  after 
and    after    Poland    came 
Belgitom.  Holland,  and 
attack  was  made  upon 
the  valor  of  Russian  arms 
of  its  people,  this  Is 
made  to  taste  defeat. 

In  December  1941  came 
then  this  country  enteral 
and  we  have  now  been 
est  of  all  conflicts 
treasures  and  the  lives  of 
ters  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Through  it  all  the  peopl 
even  though  staggering 
was  inflicted  upon  them 
which  was  more  or  less 
complacency  o;  the  peop 
up  their  national  spirit 
become  "We  shall  live 

The  President  of 
Benes,  stood  as  a  real 
his    country    and    natloi 
Czechoslovakia   by   Hltlerfs 
tablished    a    govenunent 
Government  set  itself  for 
tlon  of  Caeehoelovakia  to 
the  family  of  nations. 
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It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  the  people  of 
Caechoslovakia  to  maintain  tte  identity 
through  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected  by  their  German  masters  Every 
town  and  village  of  Czechoslovakia  was  con- 
scripted to  ervlce  for  the  German  war  ma- 
chine and  every  place  in  Czechoslovakia  was 
obliged  to  Interfere  with  the  German  war 
machine  in  its  own  way  and  In  its  own  man- 
ner, so  that  while  all  of  them  would  work 
together  for  the  Czech  people  by  way  of 
Impeding  a«  d  interfering  with  the  German 
war  machine,  each  had  to  do  it  in  a  different 
manner.  In  some  places  It  was  possible  for 
the  Czech  patriots  to  sabotage  Germany  by 
turning  out  Inferior  weapons.  In  other 
places,  suddenly  one  would  find  a  dead  Ger- 
man policeman  or  a  Gestapo  man. 

Every  Czech  is  fighting  in  some  way  to 
destroy  the  German  military  power  and  we 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  Czech 
Government  in  exile,  wish  to  encourage  the 
work  of  the  Czech  patriots  at  home  until  such 
time  as  Czechoslovakia  will  regain  her  In- 
dependence and  Its  Government  will  be  re- 
stored on  its  own  soil. 

Czechoslovakia  was  a  republic  built  on  the 
same,  principles  on  which  our  republic  is 
built — that  Is,  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Under  the  constitution  of  that  country 
there  never  was  any  discrimination  becatise 
of  race  or  creed.  The  many  racial  units  of 
Czechoslovakia  lived  side  by  side  peacefully 
with  one  another  and  religious  tolerance  waa 
a  basic  principle  of  its  government. 

When  Czechoslovakia  lell,  the  slogan  of 
that  country  was.  "We  shall  live  again," 
and  on  this  occasion,  the  sixtieth  birthday 
of  the  President  of  that  Republic,  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  motto  than  that  of  devot- 
ing otir  energies  to  the  task  that  Czechoslo- 
vakia should  really  live  again. 


Address  of  Ignatius  Narkievncz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NXW  TOIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  Z.  1944 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Ignatius  Nurkiewicz,  president. 
Federated  Merchants  Organization,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  on  May  30,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  monslgnorl,  mem- 
bers Of  the  clergy,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  chairman,  to  address  the 
members  of  this  congress  this  morning  on 
behalf  of  the  merchants  and  bvisinessmen  of 
Polish  origin,  who  are  members  of  the  Feder- 
ated Merchants  Organization  of  America- 
composed  of  Polish-/ nierican  Industrialists, 
bankers,  wholesalers,  and  tradesmen  in  Amer- 
ica. Our  organization  could  not  allow  this 
Important  congress  of  Poles  in  America  to 
take  place  without  giving  it  our  whole- 
hearted support.  I  am  proud  tc  say  that 
our  organization  and  the  Polish  business- 
men in  America  are  represented  here  by  a 
ntmiber  of  delegates  at  this  congress. 

As  president  of  the  Federated  Mercfhants  Or- 
ganization of  America.  I  am  speaking  on  be- 
half of  ail  American  businessmen  and  manu- 
facturers of  Polish  descent.  Our  participa- 
tion In  the  economic  life  of  our  country  is 
of  great  importance,  and  is  steadily  increas- 
ing. A  partial  survey  recently  made  shows 
that  American  Poles  at  the  present  time  are 
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listed  as  owners  of  818  factories,  87  banks 
and  Insurance  companies,  324  whdlesale  cor- 
porations, 38,650  retail  stores,  and  7,640 
trades. 

During  the  last  years  we  hare  noticed  a 
considerable  expansion  of  these  Polish- 
American  owned  businesses— f  specially  in 
the  industrial  field. 

The  retail  and  wholesale  establishments 
which  stuvived  the  last  depression  find  them- 
selves In  somewhat  diffl?ult  position  at  the 
present  time  The  shortage  of  material,  as 
well  as  the  small  margin  of  profit  allowed 
by  the  Government  through  O  P.  A.,  etc., 
along  with  Increasing  overhead  costs,  and 
steadily  mounting  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution difficulties,  catise  finencial  hard- 
ships, against  which  retail  and  wholesale 
businessmen  must  fight  in  order  not  to  liqui- 
date their  establishments. 

Hail  work  and  honest  realization  of  his 
duties  gives  the  Polish  merchan*  courage  to 
stay  in  business.  By  increased  effort — he  is 
able  to  contribute  to  the  war  efiort  by  sup- 
plying all  defence  war  wr  kers  and  their  fam- 
ilies with  necessary  food  and  metchandise. 

In  the  field  of  industry  we  have  noticed  an 
Increase  in  the  numbe-  of  establif  hments  or- 
ganized and  managed  by  Polisli  manufac- 
turers. These  factories,  efllcient.y  managed 
and  properly  operated,  are  turning  out  prod- 
ucts for  the  Allied  armed  forces  and  receiv- 
ing due  recognition  and  citatiors  from  our 
Government. 

As  we  witness  the  steady  increase  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments 
managed  by  Americans  of  Polish  extraction 
we  become  aware  of  the  necessity  of  organiz- 
ing all  of  those  concerned  in  ordor  to  enable 
thern  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the 
economic  life  of  our  count  y. 

Thrifty  because  they  are  indvistrious  and 
patriotic,  our  Polish  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers are  doing  much  for  the  war  effort. 
Due  recognition  and  credit  of  tliis  has  been 
given  to  the  Federated  Merchants  Organiza- 
tion of  America  by  the  Treasury  :3epartment, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other  service 
organizations  In  the  form  of  certificates  of 
honor  for  their  excellent 'coopt  ration.  In 
this  way  we  are  contributing  toward  the  goal 
of  victory 

When  we  speak  of  victory  we  are  aware  of 
the  uncertainty  which  post-wtr  economic 
conditions  may  develop.  We  lully  realize 
that  winning  the  war  alone  will  not  bring 
about  security  and  employment  Only  vic- 
tory with  the  assurance  of  a  long  and  just 
peace  will  prevent  another  depri.-ssion 

During  this  war  America  has  iacreased  her 
war  production  beyond  all  expectation. 
However,  maintenance  of  the  present  level  of 
business  activity  cannot  be  sustained  by  do- 
mestic markets  alone.  To  maintain  it  we 
shall  have  to  Increase  our  pre-war  foreign 
market  exports  by  regaining  all  our  old 
markets  and  promoting  new  ones.  We  shall 
have  to  find  safe  Investments  for  our  vast 
American  capital.  That  only  can  l)e  accom- 
plished in  a  world  of  free.  lnde:oendent  and 
democratic  countries.  Among  loreign  mar- 
keU  the  European  one  Is  of  most  vital  im- 
portance to  America. 

But  the  countries  now  under  tl  e  heel  of  the 
Nazis  must  be  organized  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples which  will  allow  the  United  States  of 
America  to  enter  with  them  into  normal 
trade  relations. 

With  this  In  mind  the  American  Business 
World  must  become  fully  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger that  the  steadily  increasing  autocratic 
Soviet  influence  upon  the  forJign  market 
will  bring  to  our  country.  European  nations 
subjected  to  this  influence  will  undoubtedly 
cease  to  be  markets  for  American  trade. 

The  populations  of  the  countries  will  not 
be  In  a  position  to  become  prospective  con- 
sumers of  our  products.  Nor  can  we  safely 
invest  our  capital  In  these  coun'^ries. 


If  this  Is  true  concerning  Europe  it  la  par- 
ticularly true  concerning  Poland,  where  we 
warn  our  fellow  Americans  that  any  curtail- 
ment of  her  boundaries  will  have  a  definite 
detrimental  effect  on  the  econotnlo  life  of  the 
United  States. 

Poland  has  enjoyed  increasing  trade  rela- 
tions with  us.  Poland  was  buying  10  times 
more  from  America  than  she  was  selling  to 
us.  American  capital  had  all  the  possibilities 
of  safe  Investments  on  the  Polish  market. 
It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  should  the  east- 
em  territory  ot  Poland  be  annexed  to  Soviet 
Russia  half  of  the  Polish  market  will  be 
lost  to  American  trade.  American  cotton, 
for  instance,  will  no  longer  be  shipped  there, 
as  Russia  would  bring  it  from  Turkestan. 
American  capital  would  no  longer  be  placed 
in  Polish  oil  fields  and  all  pre-war  Invest- 
ments there  would  be  lost.  Millions  of  peo- 
ple, prospective  consumers  of  American  ar- 
ticles would  not  be  in  a  position  to  buy  from 
us. 

Russian  domination  of  any  part  of  Poland 
would  only  enable  the  Soviet  economic  sys- 
tem to  fiood  the  world  markets  more  effec- 
tively with  products  manufactured  by  forced 
labor  and  at  prices  which  will  disrupt  Ameri- 
can industry. 

The  United  States  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  on  these  markets  with  Soviet  goods, 
as  the  price  of  our  products  Is  based  on  the 
element  of  fair  wages  to  labor  and  the  Soviet 
methods  are  based  on  forced  labor.  We  would 
never  be  able  to  cope  with  this  competition. 
We  would  lose  not  only  the  European  mar- 
kets, but  the  Near  East.  Far  East,  and  South 
American  trade  also. 

That  Is  why  we  are  warning  the  American 
business  leaders  of  the  danger  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. Europe  can  again  become  the  mar- 
ket for  American  economic  expansion  only 
if  European  countries — free  of  Soviet  influ- 
ences— can  again  freely  improve  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  Accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  guarantees 
"four  freedoms."  will  secure  this.  By  any 
other  eventuality  Europe  will  be  lost  to 
American  business  and  will  become  a  danger- 
ous element  in  the  world  economy. 

All  we  say  is  vital  to  the  American  btisl- 
nessman.  It  is  vital  because  we  mtist  pro- 
vide the  millions  of  veterans  of  this  war  with 
proper  employment.  We  cannot  allow  them 
to  return  from  the  battlefields  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living. 

We  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass 
to  call  to  your  attention  as  businessmen  and 
women  of  this  country  that  Poland  needs 
not  only  spiritual  help,  food,  and  medical 
care  for  her  people,  but  also  financial  and 
industrial  rehabilitation. 

We  should  take  the  lead  among  the  United 
Nations  In  this  respect.  This  is  not  so  be- 
cause there  are  6,000.000  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try but  because  the  character,  honesty,  and 
integrity  of  the  Polish  Nation  are  a  guaranty 
of  the  safety  of  American  Investments.  Our 
organization  Is  working  on  post-war  plan- 
ning in  this  respect,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  our  Government,  and  we  shall  at  some 
future  date  ask  your  support  In  obtaining 
favorable  action  on  it. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  again  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  address  you.  On  be- 
half of  the  Federated  Merchants  Organiza- 
tion, I  pledge  our  vmtlrlng  energy  In  the  war 
effort,  so  that  this  terrible  world  conflict 
will  be  brought  to  a  speedier  and  victorious 
end  for  the  Allied  Nations,  to  be  followed 
by  a  Just,  honorable,  and  enduring  world 
peace  for  all  our  allies,  with  an  Independent 
Poland — the  land  of  our  forebears. 

The  Federated  Merchants  and  Industrial- 
ists Organization  wishes  you  every  success  In 
your  deliberations,  and  hopes  that  your 
efforts  wlU  be  fruitful  of  beneficial  results  for 
Poland. 


Why  Guam  Wat  Not  Fortified 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   MASSACHCSrTTS 

IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPl  ESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  com- 
ment by  Raymond  Lonergan  from  the 
editorial  page  of  I^abor  of  June  3,  1944: 

WHY   GUAM   WABNT   TOKTITTB} 

A  retired  army  officer  of  real  distinction 
Is  authority  for  the  following: 

"Congress  Is  frequently  berated  for  Its 
alleged  failure  to  fortify  Guam,  a  tiny  dot 
of  land  way  out  in  the  Pacific.  Lots  of  peo- 
ple believe  the  President  urged  an  appro- 
priation, but  that  isolationists  and  pacifists 
in  Congress  turned  him  down. 

"Our  military  engineers  have  known  for 
50  years  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  money 
to  fortify  Guam.  The  plain  truth  is  the 
Island  can't  be  defended.  It  has  a  tiny  har- 
bor which  doesn't  cover  more  than  a  square 
mile.  It  would  cost  considerable  money  to 
dredge  it,  and  when  the  Job  was  finished, 
we  wouldn't  have  anything  worth  possessing. 
An  enemy  could  stand  off  shore  and  blast 
ships  in  the  harbor. 

"It's  about  the  poorest  place  in  the  world 
to  be  when  a  typhoon  comes  along.  There- 
fore, It  Isn't  of  much  value  In  peacetime, 
except  as  a  landing  place  for  airplanes  or 
a  stop  where  passengers  may  stretch  their 
legs  when  traveling  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia. 

"There  are  a  good  many  other  ^slaces  is 
the  Pacific  we  should  have  fortified,  but 
not  Guam.  That's  one  'crime'  no  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts  will  charge  up  against 
Congress." 


Minnesota  Norwe|;ians  Hope  for  New 
Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  June  2,  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  vdth 
heavy  hearts  that  Minnesota's  citizens 
of  Norwegian  birth  or  ancestry  observed 
recently  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  Norway's  independence. 
It  was  not  a  joyous  independence  day, 
but  through  the  clouds  of  Nazi  oppres- 
sion we  all  see  bright  hopes  of  an  Allied 
victory  ere  another  Norwegian  Independ- 
ence day  arrives. 

Throughout  the  world  and  even  in  the 
prison  camps  of  Norway  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Gestapo  were  said 
prayers  that  soon  another  day  of  free- 
dom will  come  when  Uie  Axis  hordes  who 
have  overrun  the  land  of  these  brave 
seafaring  people  will  be  routed  so  this 
peaceful  democratic  nation  can  again  go 
about  its  honest  pursuits. 

Dr.  Richard  Beck,  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  recently  i>aid  tribute  to 
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Norway  and  hl«  remarks  appeared  re- 
cently In  the  Grand  Porks  (N.  Dak.) 
Herald.  I  am  pleased  to  present  them 
here  to  remind  us  of  another  of  the  great 
nations  whose  people  are  fighting  with  us 
to  make  us  all  free.  His  statement 
foUovs: 
Pat  TuBxm  to  Norwat  om  1iidep«ndknc« 

DAT 

(By  Dr   Richard  Beck.  University  of  North 
Dakota) 

This  May  17  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
tbinleth  anniversary  of  Norway's  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  was  on  that  day  In  1814  that 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Nor- 
wegian people  formally  signed  the  constitu- 
tion of  Norway,  thereby  safeguarding  the 
freedom  of  Its  people  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  Its  remarkable  progress  In  later 
years. 

The  Norwegian  people  at  home  will,  to  be 
sure,  be  denied  the  privilege  of  celebrating 
this  historic  anniversary  otncially.  they  wUl. 
nevertheless,  commemorate  the  day  In  their 
hearts,  silently,  reverently,  and  gratefully. 

And  throughout  the  free  world,  wherever 
Norweglaoa  are  found  in  any  numbers,  the 
day  will  be  fittingly  observed,  with  friends 
and  admirers  of  Norway  among  other  nation- 
alities Joining  in  paying  tribute  to  a  brave 
people  whose  unswerving  faith  in  democratic 
ideals  and  heroism  have  kindled  the  imagi- 
nation of  freedom-loving  men  everywhere. 

Contemplating  the  significance  of  Norway's 
Independence  Day,  we  recall  with  admiration 
the  patriotism  of  those  leaders  of  the  Nor- 
wegian nation,  who  at  that  time  fought  fear- 
lessly for  ite  freedom  and  self-determination. 
The  historic  importance  of  their  undertak- 
ing looms  larger  in  the  light  of  the  tragic 
circumstance  that  the  Norwegian  people, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  has  today 
been  called  upon  to  fight  for  Its  very  existence 
a>  a  nation,  politically  and  cult\irally. 

QDoiu  ton 

Or  as  the  American  poet  Joseph  Auslander 
puts  it  in  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Norway 
on  this  anniversary  of  its  Independence  day: 

"This  day.  as  when  yotu*  fathers  stood 

At  Elds  void  on  that  fateful  day. 
Tou  stand  firm  In  your  faith  and  blood 

Tills  sacred  seventeenth  of  May 
This  seventeenth  of  May  the  same 

Tou  stand  in  bitter  bonds,  but  still 
Your  spirit  feeds  an  inner  flanxe 

No  brutal  enemy  can  kill." 

And  that  is  the  glorious  fact  to  record  on 
this  Norwegian  anniversary — the  undying 
spirit  of  the  Norwegian  people  on  the  home 
front,  where  they  keep  on  fighting  passively 
and  actively,  according  to  the  means  at  their 
dtapoaal.  against  cruel  persecution,  fire  and 
•word,  literally  ^leaking. 

noBT  worn  noDoat 

Equally  admirable  Is  the  great  and  many* 
aided  contribution  which  the  Norwegians  are 
making  to  the  common  caiase  of  the  United 
Nations,  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  nimi- 
bers.  Gallantly  they  are  fighting  the  foe  on 
land,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  sea. 

The  example  of  the  brave  people  of  Norway, 
ooontlng  no  cost  too  great  in  the  fight  for 
ft— dcaii.  is  an  inspiration  to  others  engaged 
in  the  tame  fight  on  far-flting  battle  fronta. 
Or  to  bark  back  to  Axislander's  tribute: 

"TO  aunted  men  throughout  tbe  eartb, 
Ttte  starved,  the  beaten,  the  reviled. 
Brave  people  whose  unswerving  faith 
That  la  not  free  and  undefUed." 

It  is  the  sincere  prayer,  hope,  and  belief  at 
friends  of  Norway  throughout  the  world  that 
It*  brave  men  and  women  will  be  able  to  cele- 
brate next  May  17  onee  more  in  tbelr  free  and 
ratic  land  of  yeateryeara. 


Freedom  of  Speech 
Rico  Under  the 
lioD  of  Got. 


oppressed  in  Puerto 
Dictatorial  Adminiitra- 
RezflBrd  Gay  Tofwell 
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dieted  what  was  going  to  occur  In  Puerto 
Rico.    For  me  it  was  obvious  because  lor  the 
two  previous  days  I  had  been  carefully  read- 
ing the  books  of  Mr.  Tugwell  and  penetrating 
bis  antidemocratic  Ideology  of  a  purely  Fas- 
cist character.    There  is  nothing  more  absurd 
than  to  classify  Tugwell  as  a  Communist  or 
Socialist.    He  is  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
He  is  as  much  a  socialist  and  of  the  same 
kind  of  ideology  as  Adolf  Hitler.     Reading  the 
books  of  Mr.  Tugwell  and  comparing  them 
with  the  book  of  Hitler  and  his  innumerable 
speeches,  both  the  German  Fuehrer  and  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  believe  in  the  same 
ideology,  that  is  to  say:    the  centralization 
of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
power  controlled   by   a   single   party,  which 
carry  on  the  functions  of  sovereignty  with 
absolute   Independence   of   the   popular   will 
which  is  regimented  and  subjugated  by  the 
persecution  of  accumulated  capital  and  the 
absorption  by  that  central  power  of  all  the 
means  of  production.    War  to  the  death  to 
private    initiative.    Industrialization    of    the 
lands  by  the  central  government,  fixing  of 
all   the   corporate   benefits   In   favor   of   the 
state,  destruction  of  free  commerce  and  Indi- 
rect protection  of  labor  and  the  farmer  on 
the  basis  of  a  total  repudiation   by  tbem 
of  every  vestige  of  political  power.    That  is 
the  program   of  the  German   National   So- 
cialist Party:  and  that  la  the  ideology  of  Dr. 
Tugwell  according  to  bis  books. 

On  arriving  in  Puerto  Rico  he  found  a  pro- 
pitious field  for  his  experimentation  and  ven- 
tures, with  a  new  party,  with  a  party  leader 
who  was  successful  in  inspiring,  through 
many  circumstances,  an  idolizing  fanaticism 
in  a  great  part  of  our  proletariat;  a  leader  of 
strong  will ,  surrounded  by  men  none  of  whom 
were  capable  of  resisting  blm.  In  the  last 
3  years,  through  the  so-called  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Popular  Party,  there  has  been  cre- 
ated little  by  little  a  central  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  despoils  the  people  of  all 
their  democratic  prerogatives. 

That  system  began  by  dominating  the 
Insular  legislature  Itself,  a  ridiculous  and 
rickety  copy  of  the  German  Reichstag  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Chancelorshlp  of  Adolf 
Hitler.  As  there,  here  In  Puerto  Rico  laws 
were  proposed  which  fundamentally  altered 
our  system,  our  economy,  our  traditions,  and 
our  principles  of  government  without  even 
having  been  prepared,  studied,  and  analysed 
by  the  legislators  themselves:  on  the  con- 
trary they  came  from  extraordinary  brains, 
of  the  chosen  group  which  acted  and  sur- 
rounded the  Fuehrer.  Submitted  to  the  so- 
called  legislators,  these  laws  were  approved 
after  technical  reference  to  committees  of 
the  house  and  senate,  but  in  truthful  reality 
without  having  been  considered  or  studied 
by  those  committees.  With  a  sarcasm  which 
to  me  it  Is  inexplicable  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  have  been  able  to  stand  without 
being  ashaiLed  of  their  cowardice,  laws  have 
been  approved  with  an  extreme  and  compli- 
cated macbinery  and  of  a  character  revolu- 
tlonarv  to  otir  economy,  by  10  men  In  the 
senate,  the  majority  of  whom— and  I  am 
generotis  in  saying  the  majority — never  read 
them,  and  if  they  read  them  then  or  read 
them  now,  do  not  understand  them.  In  this 
manner  the  legislatxu-e  was  robbed  of  their 
direct  democratic  Intervention  in  tbe  gov- 
ernment. 

ITie  great  fimdamental  and  basic  principle 
of  democracy  has  consisted  n  the  ezclualTe 
right  on  the  part  of  the  repreeentativea  of 
the  people  to  vote  and  manage  their  income 
and  taxes.  Here,  that  privUege  was  made  a 
joke  of  by  means  of  a  number  of  lawa  of 
the  Poptilar  Party,  depriving  the  people  and 
Its  legislature  of  that  sacred  right,  tbe  fount 
and  origin  of  the  liberty  of  the  United  States, 
to  put  it  in  tbe  bands  of  the  Oovemor  of 
Puerto  Bloo  and  tba  p<dltlcal  eblefi  who 
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surround  him.  to  the  point  where  we  have 
seen  at  the  present  moment  that  they  pre- 
tend to  dispose  of  the  sun.  of  916.000.000 
enormous  for  Puerto  Rico,  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  legislature,  by  the  simple  ukase 
of  the  Governor  and  the  submission  of  tbe 
attorney  general,  the  auditor,  and  the  treas- 
urer of  Puerto  Rico  In  all  tbe  other  activi- 
ties of  the  government  we  have  seen  the  dis- 
placement of  the  legislative  will  to  place  it 
in  organism  which  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  exclu»ivel>  controls  The  famous  devel- 
opment law  is  Fascist  establishment  through 
which  the  central  power  <issumes  without 
limits  all  th"  powers  of  the  legislature  in  the 
administrative  field.  Naturally,  that  law  has 
not  been  put  entirely  in  force  because  it 
would  have  caused  a  commotion  in  our 
Island:  but  little  by  little  it  Is  being  instru- 
mented and  organized  until  the  moment 
arrives  In  which  It  constitutes  a  true  octopus 
which  embraces  and  absorbs  all  the  activities 
of  otu"  government 

Now.  thank  God.  a  bomb  which  has  ex- 
ploded in  the  Popular  camp  itself  may  open 
the  eyes  of  our  people.  Of  all  the  destruc- 
tion accomplished  by  the  Popular  Party 
there  is  none  more  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  Puerto  Rico  than  the  destruction 
of  our  municipal  life  The  municipalities 
are  the  bastions  on  which  all  democratic 
people  defend  their  institutions.  Free 
peopk>  of  the  world  for  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  years  have  saved  their  liberty  by 
the  direct  and  heroic  action  of  their  munici- 
palities. The  burghers  of  the  Nordic  coun- 
tries, the  communities  of  medieval  Prance, 
the  Spanish  towns  were  the  institutions 
which  resisted,  combatted,  and  destroyed 
feudalism,  gave  life  to  the  nations,  and  were 
able  to  Impose  their  will  on  the  govern- 
ments. When  one  wants  to  become  master 
through  the  exercise  of  a  central  power, 
whether  he  is  gloriously  called  by  the  name 
of  Napoleon  I.  or  tragically  Adolf  Hitler,  or 
comically  Mussolini,  or  any  other  of  their 
Imitations  in  these  countries  of  our  America, 
the  first  thing  which  is  thought  of  is  the 
destructior  of  the  municipal  power  Already 
our  municipalities  do  not  have  economic  life 
because  the  central  power  has  materially 
strangled  them  by  seizing  all  the  revenues 
which  under  a  good  administration  are 
municipal  revenues  and  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  an  infinity  of  attributes,  and  the 
last  deprivation.  In  the  trajectory  of  the 
roads  which  lead  them  to  dis^pearance,  is 
the  law  of  aqueducts,  that  Iniquitous 
despoil  which  today  the  Insular  Commis- 
sioner of  Sanitation,  a  prominent  Popular 
leader,  and  the  executive  council,  composed 
of  other  Popular  leaders  of  equal  prominence, 
are  carrying  out  against  Ponce.  It  is  to  be 
properly  assumed  that  that  Is  a  Popular 
policy. 

But  the  psychological  phenomenon  which 
arises  among  us  Is  worthy  of  study  so  that 
we  may  cry  aloud,  because  it  takes  us  directly 
to  a  public  crisis  of  horrible  transcendence. 
The  policy  of  Hltlerism  in  German,  of  fas- 
cism in  Italy  created  In  both  countries  a 
rickety  mind  of  rubmlssion  and  humiliation 
which  was  hidden  behind  an  apparent  struc- 
ture of  grandiose  discipline  and  order  neces- 
sary In  the  coordination  of  the  elements 
which  composed  those  peoples.  And  that  la 
occurring  also  among  us. 

When  the  law  was  approved  creating  the 
Authority  of  Aqueducts  (water  system),  no 
municipality  protested,  except  San  Juan,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  municipalities 
which  might  be  affected  by  the  law  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Popular  Democratic  Party, 
and  because  everyone  believed,  both  in  San 
luan  and  in  the  Uland,  that  what  that  law 
was  concerned  with  was  the  seizing  of  the 
water  system  of  San  Juan  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  capital.    And  because  of  that 


psychological  phenomenon  to  which  I  re- 
ferred above,  this  was  a  good  thing:  it  was 
good  for  those  who  combat  us  politically 
without  noting  that  they  were  destroying 
themselves,  because  in  municipal  life  mu- 
nicipal acts  should  be  united  to  be  effective; 
and  where  the  llfeblood  is  taken  from  a  sin- 
gle municipality  of  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  taken 
from  all,  regardless  of  the  party  which  domi- 
nates them.  The  central  government  has 
not  dared  to  take  the  aqueduct  of  the  capi- 
tal from  us  t>ecause  it  knows  that  it  cannot 
and  t>ecau8e  it  knows  that  we  are  going  to 
defend  it  with  all  the  force  of  which  we  are 
capable;  but  to  Justify  the  action  which  they 
propose  in  the  morning,  or  God  knows  with 
what  other  intentions,  they  carry  out  the 
abuse  of  robbing  Ponce  of  its  aqueduct  with- 
out the  consent  of  that  community.  Spit- 
ting at  the  sky,  the  saliva  falls  again  on 
their  own  faces.  The  bomb  exploded  in  the 
Popular  camp. 

As  always  happens  in  these  cases,  the  cow- 
ardice, together  with  the  irresponslbUlty  was 
made  patent.  The  phrase  of  Senator  Barreto 
will  remain  in  otir  political  history  as  a 
moniunent  of  both  things.  To  say  that  he 
voted  for  the  law  as  a  Popular  Senator  but 
repudiates  it  as  a  Ponceno  Is  simply  to  con- 
fess that  psychological  condition  which  I  am 
charging  here  tonight.  But  it  still  remains 
for  our  friends  of  Ponce  and  the  other  towns 
of  the  island,  and  for  the  mass  of  our  people, 
to  consider  the  degree  of  degeneration  which 
implies  m  a  community  what  I  heard,  with 
cheeks  red  with  shame,  exclaimed  to  one  of 
a  group  of  Popular  youth  who  commented 
on  the  matter,  "That  about  Ponce  is  celestial 
music.  Now  Luis  takes  the  whip  and  24 
hours  later  Grlllasca  and  all  those  people 
are  under  control." 
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Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  I  Am  an 
American  Day  celebration  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  Sunday,  May  21.  1944,  and  the 
proclamation  of  Mayor  Cornelius  D. 
Scully,  of  Pittsburgh: 

Reverend  clergy,  honored  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  this  Is  not  an  ordinary  day 
providing  shallow  reason  for  ordinary  ob- 
servance. It  is  not  a  day  for  the  tinsel  trap- 
pings and  cheap  fanfare  of  hollow  ceremony. 
This  is  a  sacred  day. 

This  is  a  day  for  particular  and  reverent 
recognition  of  the  great  privUege  of  free 
American  citizenship. 

Here  In  Allegheny  County  we  participate 
In  the  celebration  of  this  day  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  pride  In  the  fact  that  Pitts- 
burgh has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
municipal  government  to  legally  set  aside  a 
day  on  which  the  dignity  and  heritage  of 
American  citizenship  shovild  henceforth  be 
annually  recognized. 

This  was  done  in  1939  through  an  ordi- 
nance introduced  by  Cotmcllman  A.  L.  Wolk, 
and  tmanimotuly  adopted  by  city  council. 


directing  that  the  mayor  annually  designate 
the  thUxS  Sunday  of  May  as  Citlcenetalp  Day. 
This  wholesome  and  patriotic  movement 
spread  rapidly  and  a  half  dozen  larger  cltiee 
took  similar  action.  A  year  later,  on  May  3, 
1940.  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  for- 
mally decreed  that  henceforth  and  annually 
the  President  be  authorized  and  requested  to 
set  aside  this  day  as  I  Am  an  American 
Day. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  day's  cele- 
bration . 

On  this  solemn  day  I  would  Impress  upon 
every  listener  that,  in  times  like  these,  when 
our  freedom  is  gravely  imperiled,  every  day 
should  be  I  Am  an  American  Day 

Yotu-  Government  expects  and  relies  upon 
you  to  dally  practice  Americanism:  to  be  ever 
consciovis  of  your  privilege*  and  your  respon- 
sibilities as  a  citizen  There  are  many  waya 
to  daily  observe  and  demonstrate  a  living 
sense  of  Americanism 

We  might  leave  the  mUltary  problems  to 
the  mUltary  experts  Yoiu-  opinion  and  my 
opinion  in  those  matters  is  not  worth  the 
breath  it  takes  for  utterance. 

Of  course,  as  an  American  you  have  a  right 
to  be  an  armchair  strategist.  You  have  a 
right  to  express  your  opinion,  to  engage  in 
foolish,  and  often  vicious,  back-fence  or  pool- 
room debate  on  the  progress  of  the  war  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  military  leadership. 

But  you  also  have  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  defend  your  home  and  your  famUy.  You'll 
never  indulge  In  armchair  strategy.  In  rumor 
spreading,  in  serving  the  purpose  of  Hitler 
and  Hlrohito  by  creating  discontent  among 
other  uninformed  and  giillible  people  if  you 
really  love  your  country. 

Instead  of  whispering  opinions  about  where 
and  when  the  United  Nations  should  take 
the  mUltary  offensive,  about  the  strategic 
soundness  of  the  Allied  policy  in  either  the 
European  or  Pacific  theater,  resolve  this  very 
day  to  take  your  own  personal  offensive  on 
the  home  front,  here  in  America. 

Resolve  this  day  to  volunteer  as  a  blood 
donor  at  the  American  Red  Cross  blood  bank. 
Repeat  this  donation  as  a  continuing  act  of 
patriotism  and  an  expression  of  your  Ameri- 
canism. 

Above  all.  resolve  to  have  an  unshakable 
faith  in  these  United  States  of  America. 

Millions  of  our  sons  and  daughters  have 
marched  on  to  war  with  that  faith  and  with 
a  song  on  their  lips  and  in  their  hcarU. 

It's  a  typical  American  song  of  freedom — 
this  is  worth  fighting  for. 

Just  what  does  that  mean?  It  doesnt 
mean  alone  the  peaceful  valley,  the  sun- 
baked street,  the  residential  district  of  a 
great  city.  Those  are  physical  things  and 
places;  theyll  be  here  forever. 

Oxir  bo3rs  and  girls  march  to  battle  with 
the  inborn  spirit  which  came  down  to  them 
from  their  ancestors  who  fled  to  this  great 
country  to  escai>e  the  tears,  the  toil,  the 
oppression,  and  the  heartaches  of  the  Old 
World  way  of  life. 

Our  boys  and  girls  march  to  battle  en- 
visioning one  thing  above  all  which  is  wortb 
fighting  for.  They  fight  for  the  right  to  en- 
Joy  a  life  of  liberty  In  the  peaceful  vaUey, 
the  sun-baked  city  street.  They  go  o  fight 
for  the  home  they  have  left  behind  them. 

They  are  bursting  with  the  confidence  of 
ultimate  victory  over  our  ferociotis  enemies, 
whose  plight  becomes  more  desperate  daUy. 
They  are  filled  with  confidence  and  un- 
tjuestionable  loyalty  to  their  commanding 
officers,  from  the  lowest  ranking  corporal  to 
our  Commander  in  Chief  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

They  left  their  homes  with  implacable 
faith  in  you  and  me.  We  are  the  custodians 
of  the  American  home  front,  and  ours  U  a 
solemn  duty  to  protect  it. 
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It  !•  our  ncTMl  obligation  to  m«  th«t  when 
our  wrflf»  men  and  women  return  borne, 
tbef  wUl  return  to  a  life  of  contentment,  a 
life  of  opportunity,  a  life  of  freedom  from 
fMT  and  freedom  from  want;  a  life  of  eco> 
Booile  aecurity 

Our  boys  and  glrU  must  not  return  to  the 
■ame  frlm  and  dreary  proepect  wbtcb  faced 
tbe  boya  of  1917  wben  tbey  were  demobilized. 
There  la  a  way  to  avert  that,  but  I  shall 
not  talk  about  it  today,  for  this  la  not  a 
political  maeting. 

However.  In  paaelng.  it  would  seem  logical 
^o~declare  that  the  leadership  which  has 
broxight  this  Nation,  and  our  allies  to  the 
verge  of  victory,  la  tbe  same  experienced  lead- 
ership which  will  faclllUte  a  speedy  end  of 
the  war.  a  Just  peace,  and  a  post-war  world 
of  work,  happiness,  and  proepority. 

Conversely  It  la  just  aa  logical  to  declare 
that  an  Inexperienced  leadership  would  pro- 
long the  war  and  guarantee  a  poet-war 
world  of  depression,  hunger  and  misery  for 
the  common  man.  And.  worse  than  that 
such  a  leadership  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  another  world  war  within  the  next  gen- 
eration . 

I  will  make  one  concluding  obeervatlon 
on  our  Immediate  and  continuing  duties  as 
cxistodlans  of  the  home  front;  and,  all  serv- 
ice men  and  women  agree,  so  I  am  told  by 
one  of  our  honored  guests.  Commando  Sgt. 
Ch^i—  K.  Kelly,  our  Pittsburgh  hero  in  this 
war  and  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

The  majority  of  the  residenta  of  this 
greatest  industrial  center  of  tbe  world  work 
our  steel  mills,  our  ooal  mlnea.  pf  In 
other  defense  plants  and  industries. 

Some  are  mechanical  workers,  others  are 
office  works.  They  all  take  special  pride  In 
akill  with  their  hands;  a  skill,  of  course, 
which  exists  because  of  the  intelligence  of 
their  brains. 

Their  special  skills,  your  special  fkllls.  are 
more  valuable  today  than  ever  in  our  Nation's 
history  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  Nation, 
and  we  will;  if  we  are  to  achieve  post-war 
freedom  from  fear  and  want,  and  we  will. 
then  It  naturally  follows  that  we  must  em- 
ploy our  skills  to  the  utmost:  we  must 
pledge  ourselves  to  keep  up  tbe  home  front 
by  giving  all  we  have  to  the  war  effort. 

We  must  work  hard.  We  must  remember 
that  the  battle  front  cannot  be  sustained 
without  the  home  front.  Our  boya  must 
have  the  finest  equipment  m  the  greatest 
quantity.  It's  up  to  you  to  give  It  to  them. 
But.  even  that  Is  not  enough. 

AU  of  w  must  become  more  oonsctoiu  of 
tbe  terrific  cost  of  this  war:  of  our  sacred 
duty  not  only  to  lend  our  skills  and  labor  to 
tiM  auoowaful  proeecutlon  of  the  war,  but  to 
our  very  poaanslona.  our  treasures,  our 
to  the  Oovtrnment  by  the  regular  pur* 
of  War  boii4e. 

Do  tbeee  ttolnga.  Bave  nonadwiw  In  our 
miyt«7  leadership,  bave  ooofldMM  In  your 
OtfMMMnt;  rtmMBber  that  Uaooln  bad  to 
•oo«Mi4  with  tb«  earpint  ontlelMn  of  unp*- 
trlotl0  kmmmoBi  noMmbar  that  if  you 
wmU  kMP  tbo  Ntw  World.  tb«  new  AmtriM 
of  today,  you  osuat  fight  and  atrtiggla  and 
work  for  It  today  and  tomorrow. 

With  tbaaa  Idaala,  I  am  sura  that  our  ra- 
tuming  boya  and  girU  will  And  that  wa  bava 
not  lot  than  down  on  tba  booM  front  while 
ttigr  «dvMi  tko  Ofonlaa  o(  hoU  on  the  battle 
Soc% 

nwMik  jou. 
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I  tha  OongreM  of  tba  United  SUtaa. 
by  fonaol  ^»erf  of  May  8.  1940.  daalgnated 
that  baneeforth  and  annually  tbe  third  Sun- 
day of  May  be  obsarved  and  celebrated  aa  GUI- 
aaaabip  Day:  and  authorlaad  and  raqtiaatad 
that  the  Praaldent  of  the  United  8Utaa  each 


year  proclaim  and  set  aside  thla  day  aa  I  Am 
an  American  Day;  and 

Whereas  It  was  expreisly  stlptUated  that 
thla  be  done  annually  li  >  special  and  public 
recognition  of  those  wh<  have  attained  cltl- 
cenahlp  by  coming  of  a(  e,  or  by  naturaliza- 
tion: and  In  particular  recognition  of  the 
great  privilege  of  Amerlci  in  citizenship;  and 

Whereaa  our  beloved  ^resident  and  Com- 
mander m  Chief.  Frankl  n  Delano  Roosevelt, 
by  special  proclamation  has  complied  with 
this  congressional  requei  t.  and  urged  that  all 
civil  and  educational  au  Jiorities  make  plans 
for  the  proper  observarce  of  citizenship  or 
I  Am  an  American  Day,  leclarlng,  "That  It  Is 
even  more  essential  In  ime  of  war  than  in 
time  of  peace  that  a  people  should  under- 
stand the  form  and  gei  lus  of  their  govern- 
ment and  the  responsibi  itlee  of  citizenship"; 
and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Pi  tsburgh  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  arnon^  the  first  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's municipal  govern  nents  to  Inaugurate 
this  wholesome  and  pa  rlotlc  recognition  of 
American  citizenship,  e?en  antedating  con- 
gressional recognition  thereof,  by  virtue  of 
an  empowering  ordlna  »ce  written  and  In- 
troduced In  1939  by  the  lonorable  A.  L.  Wolk. 
and  subsequently  adopt  sd  unanimously;  and 

Whereas  this  ordlna  ice  did  direct  that 
henceforth  and  annual  y  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  be  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  publicly  sigi  alize  tbe  third  Sun- 
day of  May  as  Citlzensl:  ip  Day, 

Now.  therefore,  I.  (kirnelius  D.  Scully, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  PI  tsburgh  and  Federal 
regional  coordinator  of  civilian  defense  for 
western  Pennsylvania,  I  y  virtue  of  office  and 
authority  of  the  councl  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  in  consonan  ;e  with  a  formal  con- 
gressional decree  and  lii  obedience  to  Presi- 
dential proclamation,  dD  now  urge  that  our 
citizens  observe  Sunday.  May  21,  1944,  as 
Citizenship  Day,  or  I  A  en  an  American  Day. 
with  full  solemnity  anc  In  complete  accord- 
ance with  tbe  aforesaii  I  resolution  and  de- 
cree and  Presidential  pr  3clamation;  and 

Further,  I  do  berewitl  i  appoint  Capt.  Fred- 
erick L  Oliver,  of  the  D  alted  States  Navy,  to 
the  chairmanship  and  esponslbility  for  our 
local  observance,  confld  ent  that  the  leader- 
ship and  the  patrlotlsn  i  which  have  so  dis- 
tinctly characterized  hi  i  work,  as  the  high- 
est ranking  naval  offlcl  il  in  the  metropoli- 
tan Pittsburgh  district,  will  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  public  ceU  bratlon;  and  I  urge 
that  our  observance  be  c  ty-  and  country-wide 
and  not  confined  to  th«  privacy  of  the  home 
or  the  Individual,  so  t  lat  the  great  public 
meeting  to  be  held  in  { chenley  Park  will  be 
greater  In  attendance  i  nd  enthusiasm  than 
ever  before;  and  I  furt  ler  urge  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  av  ^11  themselves  of  this 
public  opportunity  to  t  mew  their  allegiance 
to  American  demoeri  cy,  Cvery  dafansa 
council  In  my  Jurisdle  ion  aa  Federal  coor- 
dinator d  oiTiiian  dai  maa.  avary  rallgloiM 
group  and  oraad,  arar;  aahool  and  eollaga, 
arary  business  hotiaa  a  id  oorporation,  every 
▼ataran,  fratamal  and  eodal  grottp,  ortry 
labor  and  trade  or  Udtietrlal  aaaeelatlon, 
avary  political  or  otbai  orfaniaation  should 
•atlfoly  portlelpata  in  his  day  of  tribute  to 
our  MOtod  bantaga  of    American  dtlaanahlp. 

lo,  tbarafore,  let  each  of  ua,  tba  clergy,  tha 
praae.  radio  broadeael  ng  companies,  the 
aforaaald  groups,  and  a  1  others  individually 
and  collectively,  demo  istrate  a  continuing 
■ense  of  patriotic  cltlse  ishlp  as  herein  indi- 
oatad:  and  exert  every  effort  and  lend  full 
cooperation  so  as  to  Inaure  that  Oreatar 
Pittsburgh  will  malnttln  her  enviable  rec- 
ord of  active  and  vl  :orotM  Americanism. 
Our  great  city  and  eou  ity  must  continue  to 
ba  tbe  leader  In  community  and  Individual 
appreciation  of  the  Am  srlcan  way  of  life. 


RECORD 

hteraatioiul  Cttrrency  Subilizab'oa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

or  Nxw  jiaiST 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  RWKM1NTATIV18 

Friday,  June  2. 1944 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  editorials  from  the 

New  York  Times  of  May  29  and  June  1, 

1944: 

(From  the  New  York  "Hmes  of  May  29,  1944] 

On  the  same  day  as  President  Roosevelt 
called  a  United  Nations  monetary  conference 
the  British  Government  published  a  white 
paper  on  post-war  plans  for  maintaining  em- 
ployment. The  connection  between  these 
two  events  is  closer  than  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  for  the  British  poet-war  plans  imply 
heavy  government  spending;  heavy  govern- 
ment spending  puts  a  strain  upon  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  national  currency;  and  the  recent 
proposal  for  an  $8,000,000,000  international 
stabilization  fund  implied  that  the  countries 
participating  were  under  obligation  to  bolster 
the  sinking  currency  of  any  one  of  them  by 
pouring  in  loans  In  the  form  of  purchases 
of  that  country's  currency  at  par.  - 

Under  the  post-war  employment  plan  the 
British  Government  proposes  to  "pump 
money  into  the  channels  of  consumption" 
by  a  wide  variety  of  means.  Including  planned 
spending  on  public  works  when  depression 
threatens,  concerted  action  between  the 
treasury  and  tbe  banks  to  Influence  the  vol- 
ume of  capital  expenditure  by  variations  In 
the  rate  of  Interest  so  as  to  keep  money 
cheap,  and  a  system  of  benefits  under  social 
Insurance  designed  to  maintain  tbe  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  community.  "We  must  be 
ready,"  write  the  authors  of  the  proposed 
policy,  "to  check  and  reverse  a  decline  in 
expenditure  on  consumer  goods  which  nor- 
mally follows  as  a  secondary  reaction  to  a 
falling  off  in  private  investment." 

We  need  not  examine  here  the  wisdom  of 
the  British  white  paper's  proposals.  It  Is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  they  Imply  a 
policy  of  cheap  money,  currency  expansion, 
and  deficit  spending — all  of  which  must  en- 
danger any  previously  established  parity  for 
the  British  pound  sterling.  If  there  were 
no  proposal  for  an  international  monetary 
fund  supported  by  the  treasuries  of  other 
countries,  and  particularly  by  our  ovm,  this 
might  merely  be  dismissed  as  a  matter  for 
the  British  alone  to  settle.  But  tbe  proposed 
M,000,OOOX)00  fund  ralaaa  tba  question 
whether  other  nations  can  ba  expected  to 
underwrite  such  plans  and  in  effect  to  sup- 
port such  domaatlc  potictea. 

The  British  case  la  simply  one  lUuatratlon 
of  tba  baato  problem  raised  by  tha  propoaad 
InUmatlonal  sUblllaatlon  fund  For  wa 
have  invited  41  euuntrlea  to  the  monetary 
conference;  and  If  we  are  conmlttad  to  aup* 
port  the  currencies  of  Oblna.  Ethiopia,  and 
Iraq,  we  are  thereby  committed  to  support 
tha  Internal  economic  policies  of  China. 
Itblopla,  and  Iraq.  Row  long  will  we  oon« 
sent?    Bow  long  could  we  afford  to  do  thlaf 

InUrnatlonal  cooperation  with  regard  to 
•table  monetary  systems  and  stable  exchangee 
after  the  war  Is  imperative,  But  the  propoaad 
18,000,000,000  stabilization  fund  wholly  mla- 
conceives  the  nature  of  tbe  problem  to  ba 
•olved.  Tbe  primary  need  Is  sound  eco- 
nomic, budgetary,  and  currency  policies 
within  each  nation.  7'  these  exist,  a  huge 
International  atabUlcatlon  fund  will  be  un- 
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necessary.  If.  theae  do  not  exist,  no  Inter- 
CHtlonal  monetary  fund,  no  matter  how 
large,  could  In  the  end  support  an  unsound 
currency.  But  In  attempting  to  do  so  it  could 
drain  part  of  the  resources  of  the  nations 
with  sound  currencies  and  thereby  endanger 
oven  their  aotrndneas. 

|Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  I,  19441 
The  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial 
Conference,  called  by  the  Preaident,  will  meet 
•  month  from  today.  Ite  purpose  Is  the  high- 
ly desirable  one  of  securing  stable  exchange 
rates  in  the  post-war  world.  But  the  recent 
proposal  for  an  $8,000,000,000  International 
stabilization  fund  misconceives  the  nature 
of  the  problem  and  approaches  it  from  the 
wrong  end.  Essentially  it  seeks  to  fix  tbe 
value  of  each  nation's  currency  unit  In  rela- 
tion to  the  others  by  arranging  to  have  the 
fund  buy  the  weak  currencies  and  to  sell  the 
strong  currencies  at  the  parities  fixed.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  weak  currency  will  drop  to  its 
true  market  value  as  soon  as  such  purchases 
cease.  As  long,  however,  as  the  purchases 
continue,  the  nations  with  strong  currencies 
will  be  subsidizing  the  nations  with  weak 
currencies  (or  at  least  the  private  holders  of 
those  currencies),  and  thereby  subsidizing 
also  the  internsd  economic  policies,  whatever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  of  the  nations  with 
weak  currencies.  The  United  States,  as  tbe 
chief  contributor  to  the  fund,  would  be  the 
chief  loser;  but  the  money  that  It  poured 
out  in  this  way  might  not  only  fall  to  help 
world  recovery  but,  by  prolonging  unsound 
policies  within  the  nations  whose  currencies 
could  only  be  held  up  by  such  purchases, 
might  actually  do  harm. 

The  true  solution  of  this  problem  would 
begin  at  the  other  end.  It  would  seek  to 
make  currencies  sound  within  each  country. 
If  each  nation  can  maintain  the  Integrity  of 
Its  own  currency,  if  each  nation  keeps  its  own 
monetary  unit  at  par,  then  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  stable  relationship  between 
different  currencies  will  solve  itself.  The  true 
object  of  the  forthcoming  monetary  confer- 
ence, therefore,  should  be  to  lay  down  the 
principles  and  explore  the  methods  by  which 
this  can  be  done. 

These  broad  principles  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  formulate.  One  requirement  for  a 
stable  currency  Is  that  It  be  redeemable  in 
something  that  Is  itself  fixed  and  definite;  for 
all  practical  purposes  this  means  a  return  to 
tbe  historic  gold  standard.  Another  require- 
ment for  a  stable  currency  Is  a  balanced  budg- 
et. A  third  requirement  Is  that  government 
refrain  from  currency  and  credit  Inflation. 
A  fourth  Is  a  removal  of.  or  at  least  a  great 
reduction  in.  the  pre-war  barriers  to  inter- 
national trade— Wrlffs.  quotas,  exchange  re- 
atrletlona.  and  all  the  rest. 

These  raquirementa  form  a  unit.  If  ona 
of  them  U  violated  It  will  ba  difficult.  If  not 
Imposelble.  to  fulflU  the  others.  Thus.  If  a 
nation's  budget  U  chronically  unbalanced  It 
"is  practically  compelled  to  reaort  to  borrowing 
through  currency  or  credit  Inflation  to  mafca 
up  tbe  difference.  When  It  doaa  tbU  It  un- 
dermlna*  faith  in  its  currency  unit  and  can- 
not maintain  gold  paymanU.  OOolala  of  tba 
govarnment  then  aay  that  tba  gold  aUndard 
"baa  broken  down."  whan  they  really  mean 
that  their  own  pollclea  have  broken  It. 

There  will  ba  grave  problenu  after  tha  war 
for  almoat  every  nation  in  fixing  a  new  cur- 
rency parity  at  a  level  where  It  can  be  held. 
But  tbe  belief  that  only  a  rlcb  nation  can 
afford  a  gold  sUndard  is  a  fallacy.  As  Vla- 
count  Ooachen.  one  of  England's  ablest  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer,  once  said:  "Our  pow- 
ers of  ot>talnlng  gold  would  only  be  exhausted 
when  the  country  had  nothing  left  to  sell." 
The  greatest  tingle  contribution  tbe  United 
States  could  make  to  world  currency  stability 
after  the  war  la  to  announce  Ita  determina- 


tion to  staWllaa  Ita  own  currency.  It  will. 
Incidentally,  help  us,  of  coxirse.  If  other  na- 
tions as  well  return  to  the  gold  standard. 
They  will  do  it.  however,  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  recognixe  that  they  are  doing  It  not 
primarily  aa  a  favor  to  tas  but  to  themselves. 


A  Letter  Fron  Emic  Pyle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  FCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVES 

Friday.  June  Z,  1944  , 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  remarks  a  letter  I  received 
from  Ernie  Pyle  concerning  my  fight- 
pay  bill.  H.  R.  4359.  that  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  any  Member  of  this  House. 
Ernie  Pyle,  famous  war  correspondent, 
has  lived  with  our  boys  since  the  inva- 
sion of  north  Africa  and  knows  the 
temper  of  our  boys: 

Englakd.  Hay  21,  1944. 

DxAX  Represkntativx  Weiss:  I've  wanted 
for  some  time  to  write  and  thank  you  for  your 
active  Interest  in  the  "flght  pay"  suggestion, 
but  the  pressure  of  events  has  been  such  that 
I  Just  hadn't  got  around  to  It.  And  while 
I'm  at  it,  thanks  too  for  your  very  nice  words 
about  me  and  the  column  In  your  letter  of 
March  4. 

I  hope,  of  course,  that  your  bill  passes. 
But  there's  a  very  fine  point  of  distinction 
about  who  should  be  eligible  for  flght  pay. 
and  I'm  afraid  that's  where  you  may  run  up 
against  a  nub. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Congress,  may  be  not 
quite  getting  the  point  of  what  tbe  proposal 
was  made  for,  will  want  to  give  it  to  anyone 
who  Is  ever  in  danger  from  enemy  action. 
If  It  is  made  that  way,  It  will  be  so  broad  as 
to  destroy  the  value  In  doing  it  at  all.  Our 
original  motive  was  to  give  recognition  to 

that  poor  old who  lies  up  there  in  the 

mud  and  cold  and  rain  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
never  dry.  never  warm,  eating  cold  food  out 
of  cans,  dirty  and  unshaven  and  sleepless, 
and  constantly  under  mortar,  artillery,  or 
rifle  fire.  Usually  he  is  an  infantryman,  al- 
thotigh  others  do  sometimes  come  into  such 
sustained  combat,  s\ich  as  rangers,  para- 
troopers, and  8.  8.  troops. 

Lots  of  other  people  die  too  In  war— but 
differently.  The  sailor  lives  well  until  be 
dies.  So  docs  the  nurse,  comparatively.  And 
tba  wide  fringe  of  other  combat  troops  who 
do  bave  eaatialtles  but  who  know  nothing  of 
tba  prolonged  mental  and  phyaicsl  misery  of 
tba  old  front-Una  rUU  trooper  who  Uvea  Ilka 
an  animal. 

For  Inatanca,  X  niapaet  that  the  averaga 
paraon  dlscuaaing  thla  proposal  would  want 
to  give  fight  pay  to  a  vary  ona  who  larvad  on 
tha  Anslo  beachhead,  (or  tbey  ware  all  cor- 
talnly  in  danger.  Tet  the  bulk  of  our  troopa 
up  there,  the  lupply  troops  and  reserve*  and 
what  not,  were  living  either  In  housa*  or  dug- 
outs, and  were  living  comfortably. 

I  think  a  capUIn  on  the  beachhead  pro- 
poaad the  finest  qualification  for  flght  pay 
that  would  limit  It  to  the  people  we  mean- 
be  suggeeted  It  be  given  only  to  those  who 
served  at  least  4  days  a  month  within  small 
arms  range  of  the  enemy.  That  would  auto- 
matically rule  out  all  those  except  the  poor 
old  duffer  up  there  in  the  mud. 

I'm  Just  throwing  these  things  out  to  you 
as  a  suggestion  to  do  anything  with  that  you 


wish.  I  do  feel  that  the  whole  point  will  be 
destroyed  If  too  broad  a  definlUon  Is  given 
and  too  many  people  taken  in.  Some  of  our 
medals  have  become  almoat  valuelaaa  baeauaa 
we  give  them  too  freely. 

Senator  Toaar  has  written  me  a  nice  letter, 
and  I  am  making  theae  aame  suggeaUona  In  a 
letter  to  him  today.    Thanks  again  for  your 
Interest,  and  good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

BbmuPtu. 


Accomplishments  of,  tiie  Robinion-Pat- 
man  Act  and  How  It  Has  Benefited 
Small  Business  Enterprises  Afainst 
Unfair  Competition  and  Price  Dis- 
criminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2, 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  print,  I  submit  herewith  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  National  In- 
dependent anniversary  number  for  May, 
outlining  the  benefits  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
since  its  enactment. 

There  have  been  far  more  results 
through  this  act  in  correcting  discrimi- 
nations in  prices  and  other  unfair  com- 
petitive practices  than  is  generally 
known.  The  article,  which  Is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  small  business,  which 
law  has  not  been  used  as  freely  as  it 
should  to  correct  trade  abuses,  is  as 
follows: 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
Robinson- Pa tman  Act  amending  the  Clayton 
law  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies has  been  ineffective  In  correcting  abusea 
of  discriminations  in  price  and  unfair  acts  of 
competition,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
many  sbuses  in  buslnees  have  tottn  corrected. 

More  cculd  and  would  be  corrected  If  tboae 
affected  would  report  infractions  of  this  law. 
There  has  been  too  much  hesitation,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  part  of  businessmen  to  report 
what  are  apparent  violations.  Tbey  fear 
being  Involved  or  having  their  identity  die- 
eloacd,  and  that  tba  complaint  may  b«  di- 
rected at  a  friendly  competing  company  or  a 
concern  fr6m  whom  supplies  are  obtained 
which  may  pcnallas  tbam  (or  rtporflng  dla- 
eriminatlons. 

There  Is  no  JuatMeatlon  for  tbia  (ear  elneo 
oomplalnu  to  tba  Fadaral  Trado  Oommlaalon 
which  hae  etiforeomont  Jurisdiction  are 
atrlotly  confidential.  Tbe  Federal  Trade 
Oommlaeton  cannot  proceed  without  some 
ona  making,  a  complaint,  hence  the  Import- 
•aoa  of  cooperation  froir  those  affectad  by 
any  unfair  or  dlacrlmlnatory  competitive 
practices.  This  cooperation  from  tboee  In- 
jured u  vlUl  If  there  u  to  be  further  im- 
provement In  tbe  competitive  picture. 

ComplalnU  should  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  forwarded  to  Washington.  If  there  U 
any  further  daU  needed  the  Conunlaslon  wUI 
contact  the  complainant,  always  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Identity  Is  strictly 
confldentlaL    Any  leads  that  will  help  clear 
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up  the  IsRues  should  be  supplied.  The  Com- 
mlMlon  then  proceeds  with  Its  own  Investi- 
gation to  aaeertaln  the  facts. 

WHAT  ■MnVSOM-PATMAJf  ACT  OOVBH 

The  law  Is  directed  at  correcting  price  dis- 
criminations between  purchasers  of  commod- 
ttiea  of  "like  grade  and  quality"  and  where 
the  effect  of  such  discrimination  "may  be 
substantially  to  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  or  to  injure,  destroy,  or 
prevent  competition  with  any  person  who 
either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  bene- 
fit of  such  discrimination"  Thvis  both 
buyer  and  seller  are  affected  in  the  event  of 
violation  of  the  law. 

Differ  ntlals  in  prices  are  permitted  which 
"make  only  due  allowance  for  difference  in 
cost  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  restiltlng 
from  the  differing  methods  cr  quantities  in 
whlcb  such  commodities  are  to  such  pur- 
ttmmn  sold  or  delivered."  The  Commission, 
however,  may  "fix  and  establish  quantity 
limits  and  revise  the  same  as  It  finds  neces- 
sary, as  to  particular  commodities  or  classes 
of  commodities  where  it  finds  that  available 
purchasers  In  greater  quantities  are  so  few  as 
to  render  differentials  on  account  thereof 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  promotive  of  mo- 
nopoly In  any  line  of  commerce  " 

It  Is  Ulegal  also  "to  pay  or  grant,  or  to  re- 
celv*  or  accept,  anything  of  value  as  a  com- 
mlaakm,  brokerage,  or  other  compensation,  or 
any  allowance  or  discount  in  lieu  thereof,  ex- 
cept for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, either  to  the  other  party  to  such 
tranaactlon  or  to  an  agent,  representative,  or 
other  intermediary  therein  where  such  inter- 
mediary is  acting  In  fact  or  In  behalf,  or  la 
subject  to  the  direct  or  indirect  control,  of 
any  party  to  such  transaction  other  than  the 
peraon  by  whom  such  compensation  is  so 
granted  or  paid." 

It  is  also  unlawful  under  this  act  "to  pay 
or  contract  for  the  payment  of  anything  of 
value  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  customer  of 
such  person — or  In  consideration  for  any 
service  or  facilities  furnished  by  or  through 
such  customer  in  connection  with  processing, 
handling,  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any 
products  or  commodities  manufactured,  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  by  such  person,  unless 
such  payment  or  consideration  is  available 
on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  all  other 
cxistomers  competing  in  the  distribution  of 
such  products  or  commodities." 

Moreover  It  Is  unlawful  under  this  act  to 
"discriminate  In  favor  of  one  purchaser 
against  another  purchaser — by  contracting  to 
fumJah  or  furnishing,  or  by  contributing  to 
the  furnishing  thereof,  any  servlcee  or  fa- 
cilities connected  with  the  proceaaing,  han- 
dling, sale,  or  offering  for  sale  of  such  com- 
modity so  purchased  upon  terms  not  ac- 
corded to  all  purchasers  on  proportionally 
equal  terms." 

In  addition  It  is  unlawful  for  iiny  person 
M^ifad  In  commerce.  In  the  course  of  com- 
mnC9,  knowingly  to  Induce  or  receive  a  dis- 
crimination In  price  which  Is  prohibited  by 
this  act. 

omc  uxjjamMO  and  ssvxn  csass  and  dksist 
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I  the  enactment  of  this  law  107  orders 
to  eaaiM  and  desist  have  been  Issued  In 
Roblnaon-Patman  cases.  These  cover  60 
types  of  commodities  or  lines  of  btisiness, 
16  of  the  total  number  bearing  In  quantity 
diseounta  which  have  been  prohibited  or 
limited,  "niere  were  45  orders  Involving 
price  dtsertmlnatton,  69  unlawful  brokerage 
allow«ncee.  11  cover  advertising  and  other 
allowances,  and  5  referred  to  lnd\Klng  and 
receiving  price  discriminations. 

The  lines  of  business  affected  Include 
bakers'  yeast,  window  glass,  chicory,  optical 
gootk.  Ice  cream,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
padlocks,  rubber  and  rubber  products,  beds, 
springs,   couches,    mattresses,    typographical 
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numbering  machines, 
and  bakery  packages  and 

Cease-and-desist  orders 
against  the  biggest 
Including  United  States 
ard  Brands.  Inc..  The  Grea^ 
Tea  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Plate 
buying  organizations, 
Co.,  United  States  Fence 
elation.  Atlantic 
ucts  Refining  Co 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
tlon,  and  National  Biscuil 

The    accomplishmenta 
Patman  Act  and  its  effec ; 
of   unfair   competition, 
counts,  allowances,  etc., 
greater  effect  than  the 
desist  orders     PoUowlng 
act  In  June  1936  there 
versal  effort  made  by 
general  to  reexamine  and 
schedules   and  policies  1 
previsions. 


artificial  teeth, 
products, 
have  been  Issued 
in  their  line, 
Rubber  Co.,  Stand- 
Atlantic  4c  Pacific 
ass  Co.,  numerous 
ft  Lomb  Optical 
^Manufacturers  Asso- 
Co.,  Corn  Prcd- 
Pharmacal   Co., 
Savers  Corpora- 
Co 

of    the    Roblnson- 

In  the  correction 

liscrlmlnatory    dls- 

:  lave  been  of  much 

of  ceaae-and- 

the  passage  of  this 

an  almost  uni- 

of  Industry  in 

revise  their  pricing 

comply   with   Its 


Iss  jance 
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enactix  ent 


Previous  to  the 
criminations  and  unfair 
of  many  companies  wem 
was  no  restraint 
tlons.     The  Great  Atlantic 
for   liistance,   received 
and  advertising  allowanc^ 
poratlons  of  all  types 
lower   prices,   excessive 
free  goods  to  lower  costs 
totaled  many  millions  of 

Some  of  these  big 
retailing   threatened 
they  did  not  give  them 
guise  or  another  they 
of  their  products  and 
such   products   In 
These  concessions  have 
obtain  an  luidue 
petltcrs  and  in  numerouii 
have  been  forced  out  of 
ability  to  make  both 
the  low  prices  exacted, 
companies  after  failure 
by  some  of  these  large 

'*^lth  the  passage  of 
antiprice  discrimination 
had   an   effective 
hands  against  these 
chief  aim  had  been  to 
supplies.    They  now  can 
pointing  to  this  act  as 
to  give  concessions  as 

The  war  has  helped 
coming   chiseling   by 
among  manufacturers 
.'as  taken  over  by  chalo^ 
and  big  department 
txirtng  companies  while 
steady  output  because  ol 
big   distributors   have 
squeeze.     Selling     on 
margin  they  were  caught 
materials  and  wage 
them  have  appealed  to  O 
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In  the  face  of  the 
type  or  another  before 
Robinson -Patman  Act 
the  Independent 
because    of    the 
which  they  were 
di-crlmlnations  In  one 

Much  of  these  abuses 
have  been  eliminated 
which  are  being 
could  be  accomplished 
businessmen  injured 
Instances  of  violation 
Act  to  the  Federal  Trad< 


ccnstai  tly 


Mr.  Speaker,  there 
in  connection  with 
law  that  is  not  geneilally 


of  this  law  dls- 
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rampant  as  there 

r   on   their  opera- 

&  Pacific  Tea  Co. 

,105.000   in  rebates 

Chain-store  cor- 
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quantity    discounts. 

of  products,  which 
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[n  other  cases  these 
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Robinson -Patman 
law  manufacturers 
in   their   own 
po'^erful  buyers  whose 
drive  prices  down  for 
resist  all  threats  by 
are  Just  as  guilty 
who  receive  them, 
considerably  in  over- 
big   buyers,   even 
^hose  entire  output 
mall  order  houses 
Such  manufac- 
they  have  a  fairly 
the  mass  buying  of 
n    caught    in    the 
extremely     close 
with  advancing  raw 
and  many  of 
P  A.  for  relief. 
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is  one  vital  point 

I^rosecution  of  this 
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trade.  When  a  conviction  is  obtained 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  is  finally  sustained,  the  injured 
company  can  file  action  for  triple  dam- 
ages through  their  own  attorneys,  whose 
■fees  the  offender  must  pay  in  addition. 


Congress  Looks  at  Cvil  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vraciNiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
Uvered  by  me  before  the  Civil  Service  As- 
sembly of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
June  1. 1944,  in  New  York  City: 

Two  points  BummarlM  the  general  attitude 
of  Congress  toward  civil  service:  (1)  We  are 
for  It,  and  (2)  we  think  it  should  and  must 
work  efficiently. 

The  merit  system  in  this  country  Is  now 
61  years  old  and  has  achieved  rather  wide- 
spread approval.  But  there  is  nothing  sacred 
or  inevitable  about  the  civU-servlcc  system. 
If  It  functions  effectively  and  can  Justify  it- 
self, it  will  survive  Victory  Day  and  the  poet- 
war  period.  Regardless  of  the  political  party 
in  power,  however,  the  American  citizens, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  will 
demand  a  discriminating  tax  dollar.  Public 
personnel  officials  must  be  prepared  to  use 
a  dollars-and-cents  yardstick  in  measuring 
the  value  of  their  work.  This  can  be  done 
increasingly  In  connection  with  such  matters 
as  production  records,  absenteeism,  accidents, 
and  labor  ttirn-over. 

Financial  standards  In  personnel  work 
should  supplement  and  not  supplant  the 
human  touch.  We  should  make  every  effort 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  forms  and  records 
and  to  simplify  our  procedures.  Paper  work 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This 
wotild  save  time,  money,  and  materials  and 
free  personnel  workers  to  deal  more  directly 
with  down-to-earth  problems  and  human 
equations. 

CONGSZSS   HAS   BEXM    HELPTUL 

Historically.  Congress  has  been  reasonably 
favorable  to  the  principles  of  civil  service. 
I  think  this  Ls  also  true  of  most  State  legis- 
latures and  city  councils.  A  look  at  the 
record  shows  this  to  be  increasingly  so  since 
18S3.  when  the  Pendleton  Act  became  the 
legislative  foundation  for  the  merit  system 
in  our  National  Government.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  record  shows  a  continuing  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  Federal  employees  under 
civil-service  coverage.  This  figure  has 
reached  approximately  95  percent — probably 
an  aU-tlme  high. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  broadened  and 
strengthened  the  Federal  personnel  program 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Retiren)ent  Act 
of  1920.  the  Classification  Ac^  of  1923,  and 
similar  laws,  notably  those  sponsored  by 
Representative  Robot  Ramspeck,  able  chair- 
man of  our  House  Civil  Service  Committee. 
This  is  a  record  of  advance  and  not  retreat, 
and  clearly  spells  out  the  attitude  of  Con- 


In  our  personnel  legislation  there  are  stUl 
gaps  to  be  fiUed.  More  definite  authority 
should  be  provided  for  the  carrying  on  of 
such  important  but  neglected  activities  as: 
Employee  training,  health,  and  safety.  This 
can  and  will  be  done,  through  closei  work- 
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Ing  relationships  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches. 

While  the  legislative  attitude  is  generally 
largely  sympathetic  there  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  criticsms  which  should  be  openly 
discussed. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee,  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  been  investigating  per- 
sonnel administration  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  earliest  findings  was 
overstafllng,  particularly  in  the  new  and  ex- 
panding war  agencies. 

The  committee's  interim  report  sets  forth 
the  background  of  this  undesirable  situa- 
tion as  follows: 

"In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1942,  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  employment  curve  shot 
up  with  alarming  rapidity.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  1942,  in  fact,  the  Government  was 
hiring  100,000  additional  workers  every  30 
days.  Confusion,  duplication,  and  needless 
hiring  followed  Inevitably  in  the  wake  of  this 
enormous  .ate  of  empIo3rment.  Workers 
themselves  complained  of  idleness,  which 
they  attributed  to  a  lack  of  coordination  and 
responsible  management.  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  swamped  with  demands  for  a  halt 
to  what  their  constituents  believed  to  be  vm- 
warranted  mass  hiring." 

IMPROVEMENTS   ARE  MADE 

Since  this  first  report,  substantial  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  Not  only  was  the 
upswing  halted  but  an  actual  decline  in 
Federal  employment  has  occurred  during  the 
past  year.  This  saving  resulted  partly  from 
the  committees  work  and  partly  from  the 
efforts  of  personnel  and  other  administrative 
officials,  including  action  in  the  Senate. 

Another  finding  which  disturbed  our  in- 
vestigating committee  was  the  apparent  lack 
of  management  control  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
uncoordinated  departments  and  agencies  do 
not  have  an  overall  centralized  authority  with 
such  powers  of  control.  This  is  a  basic 
cause  not  only  of  over -staffing  but  also  of 
overlapping  of  functions — a  broader  prob- 
lem than  usually  thought  of  in  connection 
with  personnel  work. 

According  to  the  committee's  first  report: 
"Some  students  of  the  civil-service  structure 
are  of  the  opinion  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ^ 
has  wide,  discretionary  powers  over  Federal ' 
management.  Others  believe  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  such  authority.  Still 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  authority 
Is  vested  in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  10-month  study  made  by  your  commit- 
tee leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
neither  of  these  agencies  has  such  authority, 
that  no  such  authority  exists  anywhere  in 
the  Government  today.  The  committee  will 
study  further  the  problem  of  over-all  man- 
agement. From  time  to  time  the  committee 
will  make  further  reports  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  the  op- 
erations in  the  various  Government  agen- 
cies." 

Other  weaknesses  were  found  in  such  mat- 
ters as  poor  sui>ervislon,  inequities  in  classi- 
fication and  pay,  and  overrapid  promotions. 
However,  the  Congress,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  departments  and  agencies 
are  all  working  to  bring  about  needed  cor- 
rections. The  council  of  personnel  admin- 
istration Is  playing  a  useful  role  In  all  these 
endeavors. 

Clvll-servlce  commissions  have  a  necessary 
place  In  modern  government.  They  have 
done  a  satisfactory  though  not  a  perfect  Job 
of  wiping  out  the  ^>oils  system  and  other 
forms  of  favoritism.  By  providing  an  equal 
opportimlty  for  citizens  to  compete  for  posi- 
tions In  the  public  service,  they  have  In- 
creased confidence  in  our  form  of  government. 

By  furnishing  qualified  ellgibles  to  operat- 
ing agencies,  they  have  Increased  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  government  business.  In  such 
other  personnel  matters  as  promotions,  trans- 
fers, classification,  pay,  and  retirement,  civU- 


servlce  agencies  have  made  some  contribu- 
tions. But  central  personnel  agencies  at  best 
can  do  only  a  limited  amount  of  the  big  Job 
of  public  management. 

Administrators,  supervisors,  and  foremen 
In  the  operating  departments  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  attaining  a  high  standard 
of  employee  performance  and  satisfaction. 
Unfortunately,  these  operating  officials  too 
seldom  recognize  and  accept  their  personnel 
responsibilities.  An  Important  Jcb  yet  to  t>e 
accomplished  by  personnel  specialists  is  that 
of  getting  administrative  and  supervisory 
officials  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  personnel  Job. 

HSALTH   AND    SATETT    NEGLECTED 

Now  I  want  to  speak  specifically  of  two 
areas  of  personnel  administration  which  I 
think  have  been  neglected  in  the  public 
service.  These  are  fields  in  which  I  have 
lung  taken  a  deep  and  personal  Interest — 
employee  safety  and  employee  health.  In  my 
Judgment,  personnel  directors  in  the  public 
service  must  give  much  more  attention  to 
these  subjects  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
Unquestionably  these  are  neglected  matters, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  accident  ex- 
perience and  the  provisions  for  medical  care 
of  workers  in  the  Federal  service  is  so  unsat- 
isfactory is  because  no  one  has  had  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  for  them.  It's  trite,  but 
true,  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness. The  personnel  director  In  the  public 
service  must  be  equipped  in  the  future  to 
give  leadership  in  these  new  fields.  We  know 
he  must  be  broader  than  an  expert  in  ap- 
pointment and  classification  matters.  Just 
as  he  has  broadened  his  scope  to  cover  train- 
ing and  personnel  utilization  as  essentials 
of  his  day-to-day  Job,  so  in  the  future  he 
must  assume  aggressive  leadership  for  all  the 
phases  of  employee  relations  and  employee 
welfare.  Including  safety  and  health. 

I  have  seen  in  the  coal  industry  of  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  what  happens  when 
employers  begin  taking  a  genuine  Interest  in 
accident  prevention.  In  1941  the  Federal 
mine-Inspection  bill  was  passed,  as  you  may 
recall.  This  act  requires  more  strict  Inspec- 
tion of  mine  property  and  the  setting  up  of 
modem  safety  programs.  In  order  to  meet 
the  new  standards  It  was  necessary  for  mine 
operators,  who  had  taken  only  an  indifferent 
interest  in  accident  prevention,  to  provide 
adequate  and  up-to-date  safety  organizations 
in  ;heir  mines.  What  Is  the  result?  In  the 
first  year  of  operation  the  coal  Industry, 
which  Is  producing  at  an  all-time  high,  with 
new  properties  In  operation  and  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  Inexperienced  miners,  has  been 
able  actually  to  reduce  accident  rates. 

While  accident  rates  have  been  going  up- 
ward— seemingly  out  of  control — in  other  in- 
dustries, in  the  coal  Industry,  a  booming, 
expanding  industry,  they  have  actually  come 
down.  I  cite  this  case  because  it  shows  what 
can  be  done  when  management  and  labor 
take  hold  of  the  problem  in  earnest,  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  Improvement,  of 
course,  must  be  given  to  the  workers  them- 
selves. Any  bureau  chief  or  operating  offi- 
cial who  does  not  enlist  the  interest,  support, 
and  initiative  of  workers  in  his  accident  pre- 
vention program  Is  overlooking  a  good  bet. 
This  is  certainly  one  endeavor  in  which  man- 
agement and  labor  can  close  ranks  and  go 
down  the  line  together. 

It  Is  this  human  side  of  the  personnel  Jcb 
which  appeals  to  me  and  which  after  aU  is 
most  important. 

I  have  said  that  safety  is  neglected  In  the 
Federal  service.  Here  are  a  few  shocking 
facts:  Almost  as  many  Federal  employees 
were  injured  last  year  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Federal  business  as  were  employed  by  the 
Departmente  of  State,  Justice,  Treastiry,  and 
Interior  combined.  Of  the  157,000  Federal 
workers  Injured  In  1943.  90,000  lost  time  from 
work.  This  lost  time  accounts  for  a  sizeable 
share  of  the  absenteeism  that  retards  the  war 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government.    Xt  rep- 


resents 5,000.000  chargeable  days  lost  from 
work.  It  adds  up  to  a  direct  cost  of  almost 
♦10.000,000 — an  indirect  cost  of  »40.000,000  to 
$50,000,000.  In  this  one  year  617  Government 
employees — not  fighters  on  the  battle 
fronts — lost  their  lives  in  the  business  of  the 
Government. 

rSDCRAL  ACCIDENT  KATE  HIGH 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  average  accident 
record  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  six  times 
as  high  as  that  of  du  Font's,  a  company  en- 
gaged In  particularly  hazardous  work,  I  sub- 
mit that  safety  In  the  Federal  service  is  a 
neglected  field.  Government,  with  only  60 
percent  of  Its  workers  In  Industrial  opera- 
tions, has  a  record  only  slightly  better  than 
the  average  of  those  reporting  to  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Yet  it  Is  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  some  of  the  best  industrial  em- 
ployers have  a  record  only  one-third  or  even 
one-fourth  of  the  national  average.  This 
shows  what  can  be  done.  Not  for  a  moment 
should  Government  rest  content  until  it  Is 
as  careful  of  Its  manpower  as  any  private 
employer,  bar  none.  Certainly  in  these  days 
of  manpower  shortage  no  employer  should  be 
hiring  additional  workers  simply  because  he 
falls  to  conserve  the  ones  on  his  rolls.  Isn't 
safety  a  problem  of  utilization,  of  pli^rement. 
of  training,  of  knowing  the  accident  prone- 
ness  of  workers,  of  knowing  the  ways  to  make 
them  safety-minded?  The  personnel  officer 
has  a  challenging  role  to  play. 

To  be  sure,  the  record  of  Government  Is 
not  all  bad.  Where  some  attention  has  been 
given  to  safety,  we  find  the  same  fine  results 
that  General  Motors,  U.  S.  Rubber,  and 
other  private  employers  have  achieved.  If 
the  Government  as  a  whole  had  as  good  a 
rate,  for  example,  as  the  Alexandria,  Va., 
Torpedo  Station — an  installation  doing  haz- 
ardous work,  at  that — the  executive  branch 
would  have  saved  last  year  a  total  of  more 
than  5.000,000  man-days  in  productive  work, 
the  full  time  of  17,000  workers. 

The  record  of  this  and  other  units  of  the 
Federal  Government  shows  as  clearly  as  la 
private  Industry  that  safety  Is  not  due  to 
chance  alone.  As  President  D.  D.  Fennell.  of 
the  National  Safety  Council  has  said,  "Safety 
is  actually  purchasable — any  city.  State,  or 
industry  can  determine  Its  own  accident 
rate."  Safety  must  be  planned  for  and  paid 
for.  With  a  few  exceptions  safety  plans  have 
not  been  made  In  the  Federal  service,  and  In 
many  departments  Congress  has  not  been 
asked  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  for 
afety  promotion.  Operating  officials  and  per- 
sonnel people  alike  are  to  blame.  Neither  the 
heads  of  agencies  nor  the  Budget  people,  nor 
the  personnel  people  have  made  clear  to  Con- 
gress the  necessity  for  accident  prevention. 
Neither  the  Civil  Service  Commission  nor  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  shown  aggressive 
leadership  In  this  respect.  All  of  those  con- 
cerned In  personnel  and.  In  fact,  tn  general 
management  have  a  responsibility  which 
they  have  not  yet  discharged.  Personally.  I 
feel  sure  that  Congress  will  be  willing  to  take 
an  interest  and  play  its  part  when  the  execu- 
tive branch  makes  entirely  clear  the  need  for 
safety  methods  and  safety  funds. 

On  employee  health  I  think  the  record  Is 
a  bit  different.  Congress  has  received  the 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  general  legislation  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  medical  and  health  pro- 
grams in  the  departments  and  ageocles.  The 
best  thinking  of  both  medical  and  personnel 
people  was  brought  together  in  this  proposal, 
which  I  have  Introduced  as  a  bill. 

In  these  times  when  the  Government  Is 
employing  thousands  of  the  physically 
handicapped  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
elderly  people  and  women.  It  Is  self-evident 
to  me  that  medical  and  health  services  are 
necessary  tools  In  maintaining  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  workers.  Certainly  indus- 
try has  found  that  health  programs  pay  in 
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reduced  »b6enteetsm  and  Increaeed  prodiic- 
tlon.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers reports  tbat  the  Installation  of 
medical  and  health  programs  in  234  indus- 
trial establishments  was  accompcmled  by  a 
29.7  reduction  in  absences  due  to  slcknesa. 
As  the  veterans  come  home  and  become  re- 
employed In  Oovernment.  we  shall  need  the 
utmost  of  medical  skill  to  make  sure  we  are 
placing  them  effectively. 

I  realize  that  there  are  departments  and 
agencies  which  are  doing  little  or  nothing 
bacausa  they  believe  congressional  sanction 
Is  neeaaaary.  It  is  my  Intention  to  do  all 
In  my  power  to  speed  the  passage  of  this 
health  legislation.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
act  now. 

Mxarr  ststsm  zvioxtractd 

On  the  credit  side  of  the  personnel  ledger, 
there  are  some  encouraging  developments 
to  report.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the 
rising  popular  Intnest  In  the  merit  system. 
This  is  reflected  by  the  action  of  numerous 
ctTlc,  prof  eesional .  and  employee  groups 
vhlc9i  have  endorsed  the  principle  and  given 
tnapatus  to  the  adoption,  extension,  and 
strengthening  of  civil  service  laws  through- 
oat  the  coiuitry.  As  a  result,  we  have  wlt- 
naaaed  phonomenal  growth  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem In  national.  State,  and  local  units  of 
government;  so  that  today  more  than  one 
tbounnd  of  tbaae  jurisdictlos  are  already 
under  a  clvU-serrice  system.  It  is.  of  course, 
up  to  the  public  personnel  officials  of  the 
Nation  to  see  that  we  have  better  manage- 
ment at  the  public  business  as  a  result  of 
these  laws  which  legislative  bodies  have 
adcpled.  For  the  most  part,  this  challenge 
Is  being  met  with  reasonable  suocesa. 

Another  bright  spot  observed  during  the 
past  10  years  has  been  the  creation  of  de- 
partmental personnel  offices  throughout  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  many  States  and 
cities.  This  has  resulted  in  far  greater  at- 
tention to  the  dally  personnel  problems 
wtilch  artae  in  the  operating  agencies  where 
tbe  real  work  of  goremment  is  done.  More 
effective  personnel  utUtaatlon  is  being 
achieved  becauae  of  thess  personnel  ofBces. 
Improved  supervision  and  better  placement 
have  been  attained.  Employee  training, 
health  aud  safety  work  can  be  carried  on 
more  suoceaiftilly  when  the  departmental 
psraannel  ofBoee  are  available  to  supplement 
the  neoeeaary  but  limited  work  of  civil-serv- 
ice commissions. 

Tbe  whole  country.  In  this  war.  has  become 
training  oonscious  In  the  armed  forces.  In 
Industry,  and  In  the  Oovernment.  We  have 
bad  to  train  people  by  millions  to  do  new 
Jobs,  and  our  astonishing  war  production 
shows  that  we  have  succeeded.  There  was  a 
time  in  government  when  It  was  thotight 
sulBclent  Just  to  take  a  person  from  a  civll- 
servlce  register  and  put  him  to  work.  There 
was  no  recognized  need  for  Job  training. 
PMpis  learned  by  the  pick-up  method — often 
iar  too  slowly. 

nuurtNe  paoosAM  valuablb 

one  of  the  biggest  contributions 
■nt  has  made  to  the  war  effort  has 
twsn  the  tralnlnf-wlthln-lndustry  program 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission.  Tbs 
abort  Intensivt  training  eouraes  developed 
bf  this  unit  of  Oovernment  have  been  given 
than  a  million  ■uperviaon  in  In- 
to more  than  100,000  •uperviaors 
la  tiM.  I^eral  service,  Manaftmtnt  haa 
teamed  to  use  iralnlnt  m  a  tool.  Never 
•gnla  OM  wf  go  bMk  to  the  hofMWMi*bU|0 
iiy»  of  just  tetttnf  ths  worlNr  iMllrlii- 

Cer  for  himMlf  how  to  do  his  Job,  TtMrt 
be  no  question  that  the  busineas  of 
Oofwnreent  will  be  carried  on  more  eOolent- 
\f  ta  fsara  to  eome  as  a  result  ol  our  wartlm* 
Mpertsnos  with  trelnlng. 
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some  industries,  plans  for 
to  their  old  Jobs  are  well 
must  face  and  work  out 
the  disabled  service  veteran 
4  years  ago  returning  as  i 
called   psychonetirotlc.  and 
to  return  to  Jobs  or  agencies 
wiped  out  during  the  war. 

Another  question  of  serici^ 
sonnel  administrators  Ig 
employees  to  be  displaced 
crans  or  to  be  laid  off  from 
agencies.    Employment 
tlon-wide  basis  Is  a  general 
Government  and  'ndustry. 
ment  the  legislative  and 
must  pull  togethe.  if  we 
action  against  formal  merli 
clamor  for  Jobs. 

We  should  not  forget 
Immediate  and  most  tirgeni 
us  Is  that  of  winning  the 
should   think   Phead.   we 
otu  major  emphasis  on 
Job  as  thoroughly  as  posslb^ 
all  (>ossible  sources  r'  labor 
lize  those  now  on  the  Job 
than  ever  before. 
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In  conclusion,  ladles  and 
Is  a  fallacy  I  desire  to  nail 
luxury  of  constantly  blastln  ; 
is  one  the  Oovernment  anc 
li:  afford.     Morale  is 
measure   by   the   confidence 
have  In  their  leaders,  and 
programs.    Federal  employee^ 
react  against  carping 
and  on  the  radio.   This  unfal  r 
inspire  the  ablest  people  to 
as  a  place  to  work, 
duct  Itself  well  If  it  mxost 
overs  in  personnel.    These 
crats  who  are  running  the 
elude  capable,  conscientious 
Donald    l^elson.    Ed 
Ralph  Bard.  Frank  Yates, 
and  Jaczes  Forrestal. 
my  heart  go  to  the  englneei^ 
tects,  the  clerks  and  the 
building  our  ships,  and 
for  our  battle  wagons,  and 
our  fighting  planes. 
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Friday.  Junt  2, 

Mr,  8TKVEN0ON.  Ml 
dtr  Ifftvt  to  txt«nd  my  i  emArki  in  th« 
Riooiio.  Z  Includt  tht  foil  iwlng  nowi  re- 
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The  application  for  veterans'  dependents' 
allowance  is  important,  and  there  is  need  for 
giving  the  matter  prompt  attention. 

This  application  Is  made  on  special  forms, 
available  at  the  induction  center  from  the 
enlisted  man's  commanding  officer.  In  fill- 
ing out  the  form  the  enlisted  man  should  be 
careful  to  spell  all  names  correctly  and  give 
exact  information  as  to  marriage,  dates  of 
birth,  etc.  Many  of  the  difficulties  concerning 
allotments  are  due  to  carelessness  In  filling 
out  the  forms. 

In  the  event  the  enlisted  man  fails  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  make  application,  any 
class  A  dependent  can  make  application  in- 
stead. These  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
War  or  Navy  Departments,  from  the  County 
Veterans'  Service  officer,  or  you  may  obtain 
an  application  by  writing  your  Congressman. 
I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  one  to  you  and 
assist  in  every  possible  way.  The  Army  re- 
quires that  its  regular  application  form  be 
filled  out.  while  the  Navy  simply  requires  a 
letter  giving  the  name  of  the  applicant's  wife 
and  children,  date  of  birth,  and  service  ad- 
dress of  the  enlisted  man. 

If  the  serviceman  does  not  wish  to  make 
application  for  class  B  or  B-1  dependents. 
no  other  person  can  apply.  These  allotments 
are  granted  and  continue  only  at  the  will  of 
the  man  or  woman  in  the  service.  They 
cannot  be  forced  to  miUce  application.  How- 
ever, whenever  an  enlisted  man  fails  to  make 
such  application  and  the  dependents  are 
reasonably  sure  that  he  will  approve  It,  they 
may  make  the  application  themselves.  The 
permission  of  the  enlisted  man  then  will  be 
obtained  by  the  service:  and  If  he  gives  per- 
mission, the  allotment  v.  ill  be  approved  and 
payments  started.  Thus,  tt  can  be  seen  that 
only  class  A  dependents  can  obtain  allot- 
ments without  the  consent  of  the  serviceman. 
All  other  dependents  require  his  approval. 

Other  relatives — parents  and  brothers  or 
sisters  of  servicemen — can  receive  an  allot- 
ment even  if  the  serviceman's  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  getting  one.  If  the  enlisted  man 
also  partially  supported  his  parents  and 
brothers  or  sisters  prior  to  his  entrance  into 
the  service,  they  are  also  eligible  for  an  allot- 
ment. Application  can  be  made  In  the  usual 
manner  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  proof  of 
dependency,  as  though  the  enlisted  man  were 
single. 

For  Trample,  If  there  Is  a  wife  and  one  child 
dependent  upon  the  serviceman,  they  receive 
$80.  If  this  same  man  has  two  parents  and 
a  sister  also  dependent  upon  him,  they  can 
receive  a  total  of  $79  also.  To  get  this  extra 
$79,  all  that  la  necessary  Is  an  additional 
$5  deduction  from  the  serviceman's  pay.  The 
Government  makes  up  the  difference.  If  the 
parents  and  brothers  or  sisters  are  only  par- 
tially dependent — that  is,  less  than  50  per- 
cent— they  can  get  $37. 

Often  yoiu  Congressman  can  help  expedite 
allotment  applications  when  there  is  real 
need  for  this  money,  so  It  Is  advlsabls  that 
you  write  me  when  pa]rments  are  slow  in 
coming  to  you.  Address  your  inquiry  to 
Congressman  Willum  H.  8nvn«aoM,  House 
of  Repreeentatlvea,  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  addition,  If  parents  are  dependent  upon 
more  than  one  aon  or  daughter,  who  are  both 
In  the  eervloe,  they  are  eligible  for  larier 
allotments.  For  example,  If  two  parents  are 
over  M  peroent  dependent  upon  a  eon  tn  the 
lervlflt,  tbcy  rtotlve  |M  ■  month.  Now,  if 
another  $ea  or  daufblsr  enters  into  the  eerv- 
loe, upon  wbem  Ibty  depended  elio  for  tup- 
port,  then  teme  two  pareate  we  eligible  to 
reoelve  another  HT  from  the  eecond  $oa  or 
dftU|hter.  Although  »  ■ervleemen  hee  a  wife 
and  children  reeelvinf  an  allotment,  that 
does  not  prevent  his  parents  and  brothers 
and  ■istere  dependent  on  him  from  gettlnf 
an  allotment  also. 
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*  International  Politics  at  Home  and 
Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MidnoAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Churchill,  speaking  before  the  British 
Dominion  Prime  Ministers  in  London 
early  in  May  said : 

It  Is  right  that  the  British  Empire  in  its 
collective  united  aspect  should  put  itself 
solidly  on  the  map.  and  make  all  the  watch- 
ing world  realize  that  it  stands  together. 

Following  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  same 
meeting  was  Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  speak- 
ing for  Canada,  who  said: 

The  Oovernment  of  X^anada  Is  as  anxious 
as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and 
his  colleagues  to  display  to  the  world  the 
solidarity  of  the  Commonwealth  in  loyalty 
to  the  cause  for  which  we  fight. 

There  is  a  striking  contract  between 
the  reception  given  those  words  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  reception  our 
administration  forces  would  give  similar 
words  uttered  concerning  the  United 
States  by  a  citizen  of  this  country.  For 
any  person  in  public  life  to  insist  that 
the  United  States  "put  itself  solidly  on 
the  map"  would  bring  down  upon  his 
head  an  ofBcial  "hush-hush"  and  a  bar- 
rage of  left-wing  smears  charging  him 
with  being  a  Nationalist  or  Fascist;  this 
latter  being  a  popular  term  used  against 
anyone  who  does  not  agree  with  the  New 
Deal  ideologies. 

VOTES  MAKE  A  DtTTERENCK 

But  when  votes  are  Involved,  there  is 
no  such  "hush-hush"  in  the  United 
States.  May  24,  Churchill,  addressing 
Commons,  said: 

For  a  long  time  past  the  Foreign  Secretary 
and  I  have  labored  with  all  ovir  strength  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  resumption  of  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Oovernment  and  the 
Polish  Oovernment,  which  we  recognized  and 
have  always  recognized  since  the  days  of 
Oeneral  Slkorskl.  •  •  •  our  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  relations  between 
the  Polish  Oovernment  in  London  and  the 
Soviet  have  not  succeeded.  We  deeply  regret 
that  fact,  and  we  must  take  care  to  say 
nothing  that  would  make  an  agreement  more 
difficult  In  the  future. 

poLia — poLmaANs 

The  Polish-American  Congress  in  Buf- 
falo last  week  charged  that  "certain 
Americans  are  ready  to  push  Poland  and 
tho  Baltic  countrlei  Into  the  RuMlan 
orbit  and  force  thrm  to  live  collcrtlvlsm." 
There  are  ullghtly  leii  than  3,000,000  per- 
■oni  of  PollMh  doioent  in  the  United 
Btatei.  Polltldani  are  now  couriini 
thom.  Iffnorlni  Mr.  ChurchiU'ii  admoni- 
tion, «n  admlnUtratlon  poltttelan  told 
thf  Foiiah-Amcrlcan  Congreu  that  the 
ooneaquence  of  Impoiini  upon  Poland  a 
boundary  that  will  expoea  her  to  her 
encmle.s  and  the  reduction  of  her  do- 
main  to  a  point  where  It  will  impair  her 


growth  and  virility  will  prove  disastrous 
and  a  threat  to  future  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  votes 
among  the  Commimist  forces  in  the 
United  States  who  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  go  all  out  for  the  New  Deal  and 
reelection  of  the  President,  abandoning 
their  name  "Communist  Party"  and  dis- 
guising under  the  name  of  "Communist 
Political  Association."  This  group  sym- 
pathetically supports  Russia  in  her  de- 
signs on  Poland. 

Mr.  Churchill's  House  of  Commons 
speech  gives  Americans  an  idea  of  the 
goal  of  British  diplomacy  for  a  four- 
power  pact  to  rule  the  world.  He  re- 
ferred to  Britain,  the  United  States,  Rus- 
sia, and  China.  These  great  powers  are 
expected  to  never  again  quarrel  but  will 
rule  the  world  in  peace  forever  and  a  day. 
Many  problems  will  have  to  be  overcome 
if  this  be  true.  The  Russian-Polish  prob- 
lem is  only  a  start.  The  Russian-British 
rivalry  in  the  Near  East  deeply  involves 
Palestine,  the  Arabs,  and  the  whole  Mo- 
hammedan world.  What  about  Hong 
Kong,  claimed  by  China  through  natu- 
ral rights  and  by  the  British  who  made 
It?  Sitting  at  a  four-power  peace  table, 
with  whom  will  the  United  States  cast 
Its  vote  on  controversial  questions  in- 
volving Britain  and  Russia,  China  and 
Britain,  or  Russia  and  China?  Church- 
ill said  "In  one  place  we  support  a  king, 
in  another  a  Communist."  Will  Russia 
agree  to  a  king  one  place  and  China 
agree  to  a  Communist  in  another?  In 
this  connection  Chiu"chill  said  further: 

We  do  not  Include  In  our  program  of  world 
renovation  any  forcible  action  against  any 
government  whose  internal  form  of  admin- 
istration does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas,  and 
any  remarks  I  have  made  on  that  subject 
refer  only  to  enemy  powers  and  their  satel- 
lites who  will  be  struck  down  by  the  force 
of  arms.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  ven- 
tured into  the  open  and  they  are  the  ones 
whom  we  shall  not  allow  to  become  again  an 
expression  of  those  rccullar  doctrines  asso- 
ciated with  fascism  and  nazl-ism,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  brought  about  the  terrible 
struggle  In  which  we  are  engaged.  Surely 
anyone  can  see  the  difference.  •  •  • 
Consultations  always  are  proceeding  between 
the  three  great  powers  and  others  and  every 
effort  Is  being  made  to  explore  the  future  to 
resolve  difficulties  and  to  obtain  the  greatest 
measure  of  common  agreement.  A  few  things 
have  already  become  quite  clear  and  were 
very  prominent  at  the  conference  Jtut  con- 
cluded. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  has  popped  back 
into  British-American  happenings  via 
the  Roosevelts.  Churchill  noted  in  his 
speech  that  he  was  expected  to  set  the 
Atlantic  Charter  in  Its  exact  and  true 
relation  to  subsequent  declarations  and 
current  events.  Me  launched  Into  this 
after  the  lengthy  portion  of  his  speech 
dealing  with  Spanish  relations  to  the  Al- 
lies and  to  tha  Axis,  praising  Franco's 
fovernment  for  resistance  to  German 
pressure  conoernlng  Otbraltar,  and  con- 
cluded that  part  of  hU  remarks  by  stat- 
ing: 

I  have  no  lympathy  with  those  who  think 
it  clever  and  even  funny  to  Inault  and  abuae 
the  Oovernment  of  Spain  whenever  tbe  oooa- 
slon  arlsss. 


BtTT  TRZ   SOOSEVELTS   DISSENT 

Side  by  side  in  a  Washington  news- 
paper were  two  articles  concerning  sep- 
arate press  conferences  held .  by  the 
Roosevelts — P.  D.  and  Eleanor.  Report- 
ing the  President's  press  conference  the 
one  story  says: 

President  Roosevelt  said  yesterday  that  In 
his  Judgment  Spain  had  not  yet  sufficiently 
reduced  the  volume  of  its  material  aid  to 
Germany.  He  added  that  he  did  not  think 
any  of  us  were  satisfied  with  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  had  been  doing  sirce  we 
have  been  in  the  war. 

In  the  next  column  of  the  same  news- 
paper an  article  appears  under  tho  head- 
ing "Can't  teach  an  old  dog,  etc.,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  says  of  Churchill." 

The  article  says: 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  discussing  Prime 
Minister  Churchill's  conciliatory  policy 
toward  the  Franco  Oovernment  of  Spain,  said 
yesterday:  "Mr.  Churchill  has  thought  a  cer- 
tain way  for  60  years  and  I  don't  think  be 
wants  to  change  the  way  he  has  thought  for 
60  years." 

Commenting  further,  the  article  says: 
Churchill's  foreign  policy  speech  of  last 
week,  which  touched  on  Spain,  she  termed 
"very  characteristic  o*  Churchill."  adding 
that  be  himself  would  be  "shocked"  if  anyone 
suggested  that  by  It  he  laid  the  Atlantic 
Charter  on  the  shelf. 

Do  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  remarks  concern- 
ing Churchill  mean  something  has  come 
between  the  two  men  who  signed  the  At- 
lantic Charter — her  husband  and  the 
Prime  Minister?  If  so,  will  the  British 
through  their  press  and  actions  continue 
to  plug  for  a  fourth  term  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt? And  how  will  these  personal  quar- 
rels affect  international  relations  and  de- 
sired permanent  peace? 


Address  of  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov" 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2. 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  address  made  by  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  8.  Land,  United  States 
Navy,  retired.  Chairman,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  War  Ship- 
ping Administrator,  before  the  Institute 
of  Transportation,  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  and  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Flnancp,  Woldorf- Astoria 
Hotel.  New  York  City: 

This  week  marks  the  one  hundred  and 
tw«»ty«flrth  anniversary  of  tbe  sallinf  from 
■avatinah,  Oa„  of  the  flrst  eteam-Bovered 
veMel  to  oroea  tbe  Atlantic.  It  toeretore 
seems  appropriate  and  prudent  as  we  reeall 
this  Important  event  in  the  hlatory  o<  trana- 
portatlon  to  take  stock  of  our  present  stand- 
ing as  a  maritime  power  and,  where  poeslble, 
to  relate  that  posltlou  to  the  future. 
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Today  we  are  concentrating  on  the  grim 
bmtnefls  of  building  and  operating  ships  to 
win  this  war.  However,  we  need  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  marl- 
ttOM  future. 

Pranklf,  it  Is  my  opinion  tlwt  we  have  the 
opportunity  of  maJclng  the  American  mer* 
chant  marine  of  the  poet-war  days  as  Im- 
portant a  factor  in  the  water-borne  commerce 
of  the  world  as  it  was  a  century  ago  when 
American  clipper  ships  sailed  all  the  seas, 
carrying  a  substantial  portion  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

When  the  war  Is  over  world  shipping  will 
play  an  Indispensable  role  In  attempts  to 
maintain  permanent  peace,  so  today  we  turn 
to  the  part  which  we,  as  a  nation,  may  play 
In  developing  commercial  operations  with  a 
vigorous  American  merchant  fleet. 

We  will  have  ships  second  to  none  in  qvial- 
ity.  speed,  and  safety.  We  vrtll  have  the 
trained  personnel  to  man  them  and  trained 
personnel  and  management  to  operate  them. 

Do  we  have  the  foresight  and  the  will  to 
make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  before  us 
to  establish  a  peacetime  merchant  marine 
adequate  to  meet  our  needs?  Can  we  oper- 
ate and  maintain  a  fleet  of  modem,  efflcient 
vessels  that  will  insure  us  against  dependence 
upon  foreign -flag  shipping  for  the  movement 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  oxu  foreign  trade, 
both  import  and  export? 

I  believe  we  can.  and  that  we  can  Insure 
ourselves  against  ever  again  having  to  expend 
billions  of  dollars  In  the  hasty  construction 
of  a  fleet  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Tlie  construction  of  a  large  fleet 
under  wartime  pressure  requires  expendl- 
tuiea  far  beyond  normal  costs  and.  In  addi- 
tion, takes  time  that  should  t>e  devoted  to 
getting  on  with  the  actual  fighting. 

In  1939  the  world's  merchant  fieets  ran  to 
some  75,000.000  dead-weight  tons  divided  ap- 
proximately as  foUows:  Brltlah,  27.000,000; 
American.  11.000.000:  Japanese,  8,000.000; 
German.  6.000.000:  Italian,  4,000.000:  Norwe- 
gian. Dutch,  Swedish,  Greek,  and  others, 
ao.000,000. 

It  seems  a  reasonable  assumption  that 
when  the  war  ends  and  peace  terms  are  dts- 
cusMd,  the  question  of  shipping  and  par- 
ticularly the  future  of  Axis  shipping,  will  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  close  attentlop.  There 
haa  been  much  comment  here  and  abroad 
as  to  limitation  of  Axis  shipping  to  necessary 
cibastwlse  and  interlsland  veasals  with  the 
handllnc  of  all  oceangoing  Umnaf*  under 
flags  of  the  United  Nations 

In  View  of  the  part  we  as  a  Nation  are 
taking  in  world  affairs.  It  U  not  likely  that 
we  will  again  withdraw  into  that  self-eatls- 
flad  attitude  of  taolatlonlam  which  colored 
the  thinking  of  many  cltlaena  not  long  ago. 
Wt  murt,  thmfor*.  oonalder  the  part  w« 
ahould  bavt  in  handling  world  commerca 
wben  paaoa  and  reeonstrxietlon  come. 

To  matt  the  statutory  requirements  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  we  must  have  a  mer* 
ehant  fleet  adequate  "to  carry  our  domeetlo 
watar-bome  commerce,  and  a  aubatantlal 
portion  of  otir  watar-bome  •  •  •  for> 
•IgB  oomnMrca."  It  must  "provide  shipping 
aai  ilaa  <m  all  routea  eaaentlal  for  maintaining 
the  floir  of  auch  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  commerce  at  all  times."  and  it  must  be 
**(Okpabla  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  and  national  emer- 
gency." 

This  means  that  we  must  have  a  larger 
merchant  marine  than  existed  before  the 
war.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  this 
fleet  shotild  be  somewhere  between  15.000,000 
and  ao.000,000  dead-weight  tons;  and  with 
the  tremendous  merchant  marine  constrxic- 
tlon  during  the  war.  there  is  every  Indication 
that  wa  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
veasela  "<a  the  beat-equipped,  safest,  and 
moat  suitable  types"  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  been  acctised  of  pulling  a  rabbit  out 
of  thi?  hat  when  I  Indicated  that  our  poet- 
war  merchant  marine  should  be  somewhere 
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between     IS.000.000    an( 
vrelght   tons.    The 
merchant  marine  and 
we  take  the  combined 
employed  by  the  Axis 
war   and   assign    one-t^lrd 
States  and  two-thirds 
Maritime  Nations,  the 
to  the  American  merchant 
should   be   employed 
the  services  where 
wa?  employed. 

T^ere  Is  no  thought  in 
members  of  the  United 
very  lives  depend  upon 
shotild  be  deprived  of 
cause  of  an  increase  in 
flying    the   Stars    and 
assigning  to  them  two 
operations    formerly 
Nations,    their    respectlkre 
would  be  increased.  Jus  . 
should  be. 

If    we    are    to    have 
merchant  marine,  and 
it   under   private 
In   successful   commercial 
others,  we  uHist  clear 
sltiiatlons  some  of  whl^h 
at  a  disadvantage  with 
other  flags.    These  can 
so  that  all  inequalities, 
upon  our  higher  standard 
moved. 

The    solution    of 
something  which  the 
leave  to  the  Oovernmen 
entire  Industry  directly 
many  of  them  are 
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strive  to  reach  an 
ping  Industries  In  the 
tlons,  and  to  reap  the 
opportunities  In  foreign 
is  over,  we  should  begi|i 
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In  mentioning  them 
that  the  at^tentlon  of  th  > 
be  directed  to  them, 
collectively  will  accept 
these    problems    under 
and    clear    them    up 
delay. 

Among  the  problema 
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establish  the  utmost 
us  to  maintain  that 
rlne  which  we  are  charged 
encouraging  are: 

1.  What  are  we  going 
•nca  rates  and 
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advantage  or  dlsadvantfiga 
marobant  marine? 
latad  mora  oloaaly  by 
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9.  Should  there  be  a 
and  more  uniformity 
and  British  groups  on 
ships,  in-ludlng 
la  tlons? 

8.  How  far  are  we  going 
International   agreemen  ;s 
the  number  of  Ufeboati 
the  placing  of  the  PllniBoll 
proofing?    Dlfferencea 
have  considerable 
the  ship,  and  the 
are  carried,  as  well  as  oi 
power  of  the  vessel 

4.  Why  shoiild  therel^y 
canal  tolls  paid  by 
route  because  of 
ment    rules   of    differeclt 
transportation   costs 
and  all  vessels  should  be 
ble  basis  no  matter  wha : 

6.  can    there    be 
maritime  nations  as  to 
character  of  crews'  qua|te 
ards  in  thla  respect  are 
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theie   problems    is    not 
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so  much  higher  than  others,  we  are  placed 
at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  original  cost  and 
maintenance.  If  our  standards  are  correct, 
how  can  we  bring  the  other  maritime  nations 
into  Une?  What  part  will  the  seamen's 
unions  take  in  eetabllshing  uniformity? 

6.  Are  we  to  be  Interested  in  international 
sanctions  thut  will  affect  shipping,  and  are 
we  to  favor  shipping  pools?  Without  the 
existing  United  Nations  shipping  pool,  which 
directs  the  use  of  the  United  Nations'  mer- 
chant vessels  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
our  present  war  efforts  would  be  seriously 
hampered.  Are  we  to  favor  an  International 
committee  on  shipping  in  times  of  peace 
which  will  exercise  some  such  control  on  the 
operation  of  ships,  or  do  we  want  to  go  It 

alone? 

7.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  poe- 
slble  revision  of  our  navigation  laws?  Soma 
of  the  present  provisions  date  back  to  the 
days  when  navigation  was  quite  a  different 
problem  than  today,  and  there  are  undoubt- 
edly conditions  existing  today  which,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  in  navigation  and  safety, 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  regulated. 

8.  Are  the  labor  laws  that  apply  to  "the 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships"  archaic 
in  principle  or  application?  The  days  when 
the  dregs  of  the  beacA  manned  the  shipe  are 
passed  and  we  must  have  labor  laws  to  meet 
present-day  conditions  at  sea.  Insofar  as 
possible,  there  should  be  a  uniformity  among 
the  maritime  nations  in  this  regard. 

9.  Will  it  be  of  advantage  to  the  seamen 
and  to  the  shipping  Industry  to  abandon 
the  long-standing  practice  of  signing  on  and 
signing  off  the  crew  for  a  round-trip  voyage, 
and  placing  the  contractural  relations  be- 
tween the  shipowner  and  the  crew  on  a  more 
permanent  basis?  Whether  the  present  basis 
to  which  the  unions  have  tied  a  rotation  sys- 
tem of  employment  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber In  normal  times  la  better  than  steady 
employment  for  a  smaller  group,  has  many 
points  of  discussion.  Whatever  plan  la 
adopted  should  apply  to  all. 

In  resuming  normal  trade  relations  with 
other  nations  when  the  war  is  over  we  might 
well  profit  by  the  example  set  by  our  great 
merchandising  establishments  in  expanding 
and  developing  their  business.  They  have 
proven  an  efficient  delivery  system  of  their 
own — in  these  cases,  an  adequate  fleet  of 
trucks — to  be  of  prime  importance  in  build- 
ing and  expanding  their  business.  If  we, 
as  a  great  agricultural  and  Industrial  nation, 
support  a  merchant  marine  which  can  render 
that  type  of  service  to  other  nations,  it  stands 
to  raaaon  we  can  profit  from  the  sarvice  wt 
render 

The  Clipper  ships  of  a  century  ago  proved 
that  to  ba  true;  the  trade  and  prestige  result- 
ing from  this  service  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  rapid  and  bcaithy  growth  of  a 
young  nation,  whara  fraa  oompetittva  anter« 
prise  was  proving  to  ba  a  dominant  and  con- 
structive force. 

If  today  and  In  the  future  we  are  to  make 
that  overMas  delivery  fleet  felt  In  the  further 
upbuilding  and  defense  of  our  country,  It  Is 
up  to  each  one  of  us  to  see  that  our  mer- 
chants, our  exporters,  our  importers,  and  our 
travelers  make  use  of  that  fleet.  Our  ships 
will  not  in  themselves  create  trade.  They  are 
but  the  vehicle  of  delivery,  and  become  effec- 
tive only  as  those  whj  have  the  goods  to  sell 
abroad,  or  who  purchase  products  in  the  for- 
eign markets  make  use  of  them. 

Back  in  the  early  twenties  the  United  Statea 
S-  ipping  Board  adopted  the  slogan.  "Travel 
and  ship  on  American-bulld  ships."  There 
is  Just  as  much  a  need  for  the  application 
of  that  principle  today;  In  fact.  It  will  be  of 
even  more  importance  when  peacetime  com- 
merce Is  resumed  than  It  was  then.  We  now 
have  a  far  greater  Investment  in  merchant 
ships  than  we  had  when  that  slogan  waa 
adopted.  That  slogan  still  stands,  but  It  can 
and  shotild  be  amplified  by  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  American  exporters  selling  their 
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wares  c.  1.  f.  destination  and  American  im- 
porters buying  their  needs  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  and  in  each  case  seeing  that  the  ship- 
ments are  made  on  /  merican-flag  ships. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  be  made 
aware  of  the  national  economic  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  maintenance  and  use  of  an 
adequate  merchant  marine.  Twice  In  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  'e  have  been  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  building  a  large  fieet  of  vessels, 
on  a  wartime  basis,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
of  the  Navy  To  serve  as  such  auxiliary  in 
time  of  need,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  provided  for  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
which  in  normal  times  could  serve  as  the 
delivery  fleet  for  our  domestic  and  foreign 
water-borne  commerce. 

To  enable  us  to  have  the  "l)est  equipped, 
safest,  and  most  suitable  types  of  ships."  thnt 
can  compete  on  an  even  cost  basis  with  for- 
eign flag  ships.  Congress  provided  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1986,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  assume  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  building  the  ships  here  and  abroad. 
In  consideration  of  this  assumption  of  a  part 
of  the  cost,  the  vessels  became  a  part  of  the 
auxiliary  reserve  fleet  of  the  Navy,  and  sub- 
ject to  requisition  by  the  Ooveriunent  in 
time  of  need. 

To  place  the  owners  of  the  vessels  on  a 
competitive  operational  basis  with  the  own- 
ers of  foreign  flag  vessels.  Congress  provided 
that  the  Government  should  pay  to  the  ship- 
owner in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
actual  difference  in  operating  costs  under  the 
American  fiag.  It  further  provided  for  the 
setting  aside  from  the  earnings  of  the  ves- 
sels sufficient  amounts  to  take  care  of  the 
deferred  payments  on  the  purchase  prtce, 
and  the  depreciation  replacement  funds.  It 
also  provided  for  setting  aside  a  share  of  the 
earnings  from  which  at  stated  periods  reim- 
bursement is  made  to  the  Government,  inso- 
far as  possible  of  the  amounts  paid  by  it  to 
the  owner,  to  cover  these  differences  in  op- 
erating costs. 

If  the  ships  travel  full  to  cubic  capacity  and 
down  to  the  PllmsoU  mark,  they  can  and  will 
earn  sufficient  to  repay  the  Government  for 
the  amounts  advanced  to  the  owners  to  cover 
the  difference  In  operating  costs.  If  the  trav- 
elers and  shippers  will  see  that  the  ships  sail 
full  and  down,  there  should  develop  a  situa- 
tion where  the  recovery  by  the  Government 
from  net  earnings  will  offset  the  amounta 
paid  by  it  to  cover  operating  differentials. 

This  country  In  normal  times  has  pro- 
duced approximately  10  percent  more  than 
Is  required  for  Its  own  needs.  If  thla  sur- 
plus can  be  disposed  of  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, It  will  not  hang  over  the  domestic  mar- 
ket as  a  threat  to  lower  prices  with  a  cor- 
ratponding  reduction  in  wages  and  living 
standards;  but  will  set  up  abroad  a  credit 
which  we  can  use  in  purchasing  auch  prod- 
ucts as  we  may  need  or  dtrslre  which  will 
serve  to  keep  our  living  standards  on  a  high 
level. 

In  the  days  following  the  war  when  we 
anticipate  an  even  greater  market  abroad 
for  our  products,  the  possibility  of  earnings 
from  American  flag  vessels.  If  we  as  a  nation 
will  support  and  use  them,  should  enable  ua 
to  set  our  merchant  marine  on  a  firmly  es- 
tablished basis  and  at  a  minimum  cost  to 
the  public. 

During  the  past  felV  months,  a  great 
amount  of  misinformation  has  been  pub- 
lished in  reference  to  steel  fractures  on 
Liberty  ships.  The  Maritime  Commission 
has  furnished  all  the  details  and  all  the  facts 
in  respect  to  such  fractures  to  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
and  the  Truman  committee  of  the  Senate, 
both  of  which  have  been  making  careful  in- 
vestigations of  this  subject.  The  entire  sub- 
ject has  also  been  under  careful  study  by 
the  Maritime  Conunisslon,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy, 
and  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping. 


The  outstanding  fact  la  that  while  aiz  Lib- 
erty ships  have  broken  in  two.  during  the 
same  i>eriod  seven  riveted-type  ships  have 
suffered  like  fractures,  and  the  record  on  the 
riveted  ship  Is  in  no  way  complete,  whereas 
the  current  record  on  the  Liberty  ship  Ls  en- 
tirely complete. 

Structural  falltires  of  ships  at  sea  imder 
the  general  heading  of  "Acta  of  God"  have 
occurred  since  Noah  built  the  Ark,  and  man 
has  failed  to  design  or  build  a  ship  which  he 
can  guarantee  will  pass  through  every  storm 
or  sea.  and  the  Liberty  is  no  exception. 

During  the  past  year,  collision  losses  alone 
have  been  many  times  more  serious  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  between  New  England  and 
Florida,  than  have  been  the  failures  of  any 
and  all  kinds  in  Liberty  ships  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Liberty  ship  is  the  pack  horse  of  the 
sea  and  nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  to 
put  a  blot  on  its  escutcheon.  Intended  and 
designed  solely  as  a  cargo  carrier,  the  Liberty 
ship  has  already  been  converted  into  nine  dif- 
ferent types  of  auxiliaries  for  special  usee  in 
the  all-out  war  effort.  Beggars  are  not 
choosers,  and  we  have  found  that  necessity 
is  truly  the  mother  of  Invention  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  military  high  com- 
mand. 

No  one  need  offer  apologies  for  the  Liberty 
ship.  It  has  performed  wonders  carrying 
essential  war  cargo  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  fact  that  it  could  be  built  in  such 
a  short  time  has  enabled  us  to  erase  the  black 
cloud  of  "too  little  and  too  late"  that  marked 
our  first  efforts  in  the  war.  Furthermore,  let 
me  assure  you  there  is  no  Justification  for 
the  thought  that  the  steel  fractures  which 
developed  on  Liberty  ships  were  due  to  faulty 
work  or  haste  in  construction. 

In  the  operation  of  commercial  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  there  has  always  been  an 
element  of  vfc»,ture  or  chance  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  and  there  always  will  be. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  there  arises  the  question  of  the 
exi>ense  involved  which  must  be  met  by  the 
taxpayer.  In  any  determination  of  the  ntim- 
ber  of  ships  that  should  b.  operated,  full 
consideration  must  therefore  be  given  to  the 
economic  value  of  such  operations  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  pocketbook  nerve  of 
the  operator  and  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

To  compete  successfully  In  the  overseas 
trade  requlrea  a  regular  service  with  guaran- 
teed aalllngs.  No  shipper  is  going  to  ba  con- 
tent with  a  service  which  Is  haphaaard,  when 
at  no  additional  cost  he  can  obtain  a  de- 
pendable, service,  and  patriotism  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding  cannot  force  him  to 
ahlp  on  unreliable  American-flag  ihlpa. 

While  etrtving  in  the  post-war  period  to 
furnish  a  aer- ice  under  the  American  flag 
that  la  unsurpassed  by  others  wa  ahould  en- 
deavor to  avoid  uneconomic  competition,  (t 
haa  always  been  my  Judgment  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  could 
be  reduced  to  one  word— "parity."  The  act 
represents  the  "equalisation"  of  opportunity 
for  the  American  operator  with  Its  foreign- 
flag  competitors.  It  also  represents  "stabill- 
Eatlon,"  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  de- 
sired both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  difficult 
to  envision  any  legitimate  objections  that 
n.lght  be  presented  by  any  or  all  of  our  com- 
petitors to  an  adequate  American  Merchant 
Marine  bared  upon  the  true  principles  of 
"parity,"  "equalization."  and  "stabilization." 

Certainly  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  investment  that  we  have  made  in  our 
merchant  ships,  and  what  this  means  in 
comparison  to  other  values.  Today  this  in- 
vestment is  between  ten  and  twelve  billion 
dollars,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1944  calendar 
year  it  appears  probable  this  figure  will  ba 
somewhere  between  seventeen  and  nineteen 
billion  dollars.  Assuming  that  between  35 
and  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  ships  to 
be  emergency  or  war  costs,  the  commercial 
value  at  the  end  of  1M4  would  be  roughly 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  billion  dollars. 


This  tremendoxia  nan  approachea  three- 
quarters  the  value  of  the  vast  netvrork  of 
railroads  of  the  United  Statea.  Under  no 
circiunstances  is  this  an  investment  that  csoi 
be  disregarded. 

In  considering  the  post-war  problema  of 
the  merchant  fieets  of  the  world,  we  ahould 
recognize  that  an  American  merchant  ship  la 
20  percent  more  valuable  the  day  after  the 
armistice.  Just  as  soon  as  the  reason  for 
carrying  them  is  removed,  guns  will  go, 
degaussing,  plastic  armor,  magazines,  and  all  ' 
other  national  defense  features  will  be  re- 
moved; the  ship  promptly  becomes  20  per- 
cent more  efficient  and  therefore  30  percent 
more  valuable  as  a  unit.  This  situation  doea 
not  follow  with  any  other  war  product,  aa 
many  of  them  will  have  only  scrap  value 
when  peace  comes.  The  merchant  marine, 
therefore,  becomes  "the  ace  in  the  hole" 
whenever  and  wherever  post-war  planning  ia 
considered. 

No  one  who  gives  the  subject  real  oonald- 
eratlon  has  any  thought  that  every  ship  wa 
have  In  operation  when  the  war  is  over  is  to 
be  permanently  retained  in  active  service. 
If  we  should  set  our  sights  with  that  ob- 
jective in  view,  we  would  have  to  plan  for  a 
commercial  warfare  with  the  other  United 
Nations  which  would  be  most  bitter,  and 
most  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  and  thorough- 
ly indefensible. 

By  setting  our  goal  at  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  million  dead-weight  tons,  we  will  ba 
keeping  within  a  reasonable  limit,  and  in 
doing  so.  we  will  make  use  of  a  fleet  of  mod- 
em, efficient  vessels. 

We  will  have  to  set  up  a  reserve  fleet  that 
should  be  maintained  in  condition  to  re- 
spond to  any  emergency  call  in  national  de- 
fense, or  for  special  csu^o  movements,  such 
as  occurred  in  1926  when  the  strike  of  the 
coal  miners  in  England  resulted  In  a  very 
heavy  movement  of  coal  from  this  country 
not  only  to  England  but  to  many  other 
countries  that  had  been  obtaining  their  coal 
from  the  British.  It  has  also  been  neces- 
sary to  pull  out  of  the  then  existing  reserve 
fleet  a  number  of  ships  to  move  to  the  foreign 
market  the  large  grain  crop  which  piled  up 
from  time  to  time. 

What  this  reserve  fleet  will  consist  of  is  a 
question  still  undetermined,  but  a  rough 
estimate  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  coat 
of  maintaining  a  merchant-marine  reserve. 
This  estimate  runs  between  $3,000  and  M.OOO 
per  ship  per  year,  or  for  a  thousand  ahlpa, 
let  us  say,  H.OOO.OOO  per  year. 

How  inflnlteslmally  imall  li  thla  mainte- 
nance coat  of  a  reaaonable  reaerve  fleet  as 
compared  with  the  building  of  an  emergency 
fleet  In  time  of  war  can  be  understood  by 
recalling  the  flgurea  quotad  above  aa  to  tha 
cost  of  the  present  fleet,  built  mostly  under 
wartime  preasure.  Four  million  dollars  an- 
nual maintenance  cost  against  118,000,000,- 
000  war  coat  doea  not  have  any  very  cloaa 
relationship  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Thla 
maintenance  cost  could  be  properly  called 
the  annual  Insurance  premium  paid  for  the 
assurance  that  w«  would  have  the  necessary 
nimiber  of  veaaela  available,  at  once,  in  time 
of  need.  Figure  It  out  and  see  what  a  very 
low  rate  this  Insurance  costs.  Tou  will  flnd 
very  little  insurance  protection  of  any  kind 
available  at  any  such  low  rate. 

This  reserve  fleet,  no  matter  what  Ita 
eventual  size,  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  hang  over  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
industry  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  but 
must  be  put  in  sanctuary  so  tliat  it  ia  defi- 
nitely off  the  naarket,  by  statute,  to  com* 
back  in  service  only  when  Congr—a  ao  wills 
and  the  emergency  Justifies  sadi  action. 

Senator   Baqjct,    chairman    of   the 
mittee   on   Commerce   of    the   Senate. 
Congressman  Blakp,  chairman  of  tha 
Merchant  Marme  and  Fiaheriea 
recently  introduced  a  bill  to 
aale  of  certain  Oovemment-ownad 
veaMla.  which  I  caU  "the 
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for  tbe  poBt-ww  fleet."  It  might  be  of  In- 
tewet  to  jrou  if  we  take  a  few  mlnutea  to 
•aalysa  thl«  bill  and  its  economic  features. 
Tftldng  tbe  Liberty  ship  as  an  example, 
and  aaeumlng  it  to  cost  ta.OOO.OOO  with  the 
ftirtber  aasumptlon  that  the  emergency  war- 
tUne  oobt  la  35  percent  of  the  total,  we  have 
•  paaeetlme  coet  of  •I.aoo.OOO.  Normal  de- 
preciation of  5  percent  la  then  allowed  plus 
an  accelerated  depreciation  of  not  more  than 
3^  percent  per  annum  due  to  the  use  and 
aboaa  arising  from  wartime  operations. 

In  eaae  the  Teaael  is  sold  to  an  American 
operator  In  foreign  trade  and  a  conatructlon- 
dlfferentlal  payment  la  allowed,  the  cost  to 
that  operator  would  be  between  flTe  and  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars 

Tbe  cost  to  a  coastal  or  IntercoasUl  oper- 
ator would  be  at  the  same  approximate  flg- 
tm.  plus  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
peacetime  cost  of  the  ship  out  of  the  profits, 
which  balance  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
construction -dliferentui  pa/ment  allowed 
tb*  foreign-trade  operator. 

In  case  of  sale  of  the  vessel  to  a  forelgn< 
flag  operator,  ths  price  would  be  the  peace- 
time  cost  of  tbe  ▼easel,  less  ths  depreciation 
allowance. 

■jr  followlnf  this  procedure  we  would  avoid 
at  laaat  aoois  of  the  errors  of  omlsalon  and 
eoouBtaalon  that  took  piscs  with  the  fleet  of 
World  Wsr  I 

tuning  with  the  luaapllBu  of  Um  Marl- 
tlms  Commission  sonstructlun  program  and 
up  to  ths  snd  of  April  1M4,  tboro  have  been 
dellverod  Into  active  servico  |.SOt  veaaala  of 
vhloh  1,141  art  the  lonf-range  tfpa— Indud* 
lag  IM  etiuidard'tirpe  cargo  ships,  M7  large* 
tffe  tankers— «nd  llflT  oTtbe  Uberty-emer- 
■NM7  type.  During  Ibis  same  period  of  a 
UtUo  over  4  years,  more  than  100  of  tbe  ves- 
•ela  o(  the  long-range  type  were  sold  to  prU 
vate  ownsrs.  These  vessels  havs  since  been 
requisitioned  by  ths  OovernnMnt  for  war  use. 
I  mention  these  figures  as  a  clear  Indication 
that  ths  provuions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  are  effective  In  carrying  out  the 
declared  policy  of  Congress  of  fostering  and 
enootiraglng  the  development  of  an  adequate 
Ameriean  merchant  marine  privately  owned 
and  operated. 

Tbe  General  Council  ol  British  Shipping 
has  set  down  six  points  In  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  British  shipping  Industry  which. 
it  soMns  to  me.  are  both  reasonable  and  fair, 
and  which  I  believe  could  be  fcUowed  by  the 
American  shipping  Industry  with  consider- 
able advantage,  "(l)  Restoration  and  ex- 
pansion of  trade  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  other  United  Nations. 
(2)  (a)  Reconstruction  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine In  accordance  with  the  white  paper.  Au- 
gust 1940,  in  which  the  government  declared 
their  Intention  of  securing  after  the  wsu-  the 
*mAlntenance  of  the  British  mercantile  ma~ 
rlne  in  adequate  strength  and  in  a  state  of 
full  competitive  efficiency.'  (b)  Understand- 
ing with  United  States  regarding  tonnage 
position.  (3)  Maintenance  of  private  enter- 
prise. (4)  Continuance  of  activities  of  Na- 
tional Maritime  Board  in  progreaaive  im- 
provements of  conditions  of  sea  service  and 
establishment  of  continuity  of  employment. 
(5)  Equality  of  sacrifice  of  all. nations  in 
work  of  revlctuallng  Burope.  Release  from 
control  at  appropriate  time  and  order.  (6) 
teectlve  cooperation  and  self-regulation  ol 
Industry  through  liner  conferences  and  In- 
ternational freight  cooperation  schemes 
where  necessary." 

The  first  and  primary  ;>olnt  is  for  the  resto- 
ration and  expansion  of  trade  in  cooperation 
vrith  us  and  the  other  United  Nations:  and 
profitable  commercial  trade  cannot  be  ex- 
panded except  by  cooperative  action  between 
the  United  Nations. 

There  can  be  no  real  advantage,  other  than 
national  defense,  in  possessing  a  merchant 
fleet  tf  there  is  no  employment  for  it. 

It  depends  upon  governments  whether 
trade  abaU  be  restricted  or  extended  and 
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whether  tariff  walls  shall 

Prom  the  point  of  vlei 
tectlve  tariffs,  diunplng 
import  prohibitions 
menta,  and  bilateral  and 
generally  lead  to  closed 
tlona  and  less  employment 

Let   me  repeat  eometh 
long  age:  "I  hope  after 
together  with  the  other 
evolve  an  understanding 
the  vital  needs  of  everyoiie 
time  prevent  a  recurrent  b 
disastrous  rivalries  of  thi 
Commercial  rivalry  based 
tlon  is  a  good  thing 
and  Increased  efllclency 
abetted  by  Government 
national  advantage  Is  no 
to  amity  or  good  business 
are  responsible  for  the 
can    shipplug   recognize 
we  have  no  ambition  to 
will  play  ball  with 
to  play  ball  with  lu 
our  legitimate 
thing    being    considered, 
large,  be  accepted  by  our 

Students  of  history 
history,  will  rsadlly 
of  stiffening  our  baokbot^ 
minds  wh«n  hostilities 
are  oonetudsd 

There  will  be  ths  usua 
tert,"  some  In  long 
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Hon.  Chester  Bowles,  Price  Administra- 
tor, Tuesday,  May  30,  1944.    It  follows: 

As  you  know,  we  In  the  O.  P.  A.  have  two 
major  wartime  re^onslblUties.  Plrst,  It  la 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  every  one  ol 
us  gets  a  fair  share  of  scarce  products  through 
rationing. 

Our  second  wartime  responsibility  is  to 
keep  prices  and  rents  from  going  upward. 

For,  as  we  all  know,  higher  prices  now 
mean  a  sharp  and  constantly  growing  in- 
crease in  your  present  cost  of  living.  They 
also  mern  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  fighting 
the  war.  Eventually  higher  prlcee  would 
lead  to  a  wild,  skyrocketing  infiation  which 
wotild  cause  almoet  as  much  chaos  and  suf- 
fering as  war  Itself. 

Our  O  P.  A.  authority  to  ration  scarce  com- 
modles  comes  through  the  President's  Second 
War  Powers  Act.  Our  O.  P.  A.  authority  to 
control  prices  and  rents,  however,  comes  di- 
rectly from  Congress.  The  act  which  glvea 
us  this  authority  must  be  renewed  by  June' 
30  of  this  yesr  if  the  preeent  program  ol 
price  and  rent  control  Is  to  be  continued. 

Now  the  lew  under  which  prices  and  rcnta 
are  controlled  by  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  known  aa 
tbe  iHMrgency  Price  Control  Act.  Very 
wisely  Congress  passed  It  shortly  after  Pearl 
Marbof  in  an  effort  to  bead  ofl  thr  Infla- 
tionary price  rises  that  bave  taken  place  in 
•very  otlier  war  in  wblcto  our  country  has 
ever  fotight. 

The  decision  aa  to  whotbar  or  not  this  act 
la  to  bo  renewed  will,  aa  1  say,  be  made  by 
Oongraas  within  the  next  M  days.  As  far  aa 
I  oan  aae,  it  U  practically  certain  that  wt 
shall  contlntie  to  have  a  price  and  rent  con- 
trol law.  The  only  queetlon  la  what  kind  of 
a  law.  WiU  It  bs  a  law  that  allows  us  to 
matnuin  ths  prsssnt  level  of  prices  and  rants, 
or  Will  It  be  a  law  which  allows  prlcee  and 
rente  to  go  upward? 

As  Pries  Admlnlstrstor,  xsssponslbis  for 
carrying  out  the  price  snd  rent  control  policy 
which  Congress  will  lay  down  during  the  next 
80  days,  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  question 
with  you  in  some  detail  both  In  this  present 
broadcast  and  in  the  broadcast  I  am  planning 
next  week. 

First  of  all,  let's  review  the  record  of  con- 
trol made  by  the  O.  P  A.  under  tbe  present 
law. 

When  Congress  assigned  tbe  Job  of  control- 
ling prices  and  rents  to  the  O.  P.  A.  it  was 
clear  that  the  task  would  be  a  stupendous 
one.  There  are  8,000,000  business  concerns 
in  the  United  States  which  manufacture  and 
sell  hundredii  of  thousands  of  different  prod- 
ucu.  There  are  14.500.000  rented  dwellings 
in  the  country  in  areas  subject  to  rent  control. 

The  task  of  controlling  all  prices  and  rents 
was  new  and  imfamlliar.  It  had  never  been 
attempted  in  America. 

In  oiu  effort  to  establish  prices  that  were 
fair  to  the  various  manufacturers  and  farm 
groupe  and  to  tbe  stores  and  wholesalers 
which  sell  the  finished  products,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  many  mistakes  would  be  made. 
Lacking  precedent,  we  in  the  O.  P.  A.  have 
had  to  learn  by  tbe  trial -and-error  method. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  Job  today,  I  believe 
we  all  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment. As  I  have  pointed  out,  in 
every  other  war  in  the  history  of  this  cotm- 
try — or  any  other  country — war  has  brought 
with  It  skyrocketing,  prices  on  food.  renU, 
clothing,  and  other  necessities. 

The  Inflationary  forces  in  this  war  are  far 
greater  than  in  any  war  In  world  history.  If 
It  had  not  been  for  O.  P.  A.  price  control  and 
rent  control  there  Is  no  reasonable  basis  to 
even  guess  the  tremendous  heights  to  which 
prices  would  have  risen. 

Under  O.  P.  A.  price  control  and  rent  con- 
trol there  have  been  some  price  Increases 
dtirlng  the  past  2  years.  But  In  comparison  to 
what  might  have  happened,  they  have  been 
relatively  small.  And  during  the  last  la 
months  the  price  level  in  general  baa  been 
held  stationary. 
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Of  oourae.  that  doesn't  mean  that  some 
prices  haven't  gone  up.  It  simply  means  that 
for  those  prices  that  iiave  gone  up  there  have 
been  others  that  have  gone  down,  so  that  the 
average  has  remained  level. 

Today  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  tells  us  that  the  cost  of  living  is  7 
percent  higher  than  2  years  ago,  when  the 
O.  P.  A.  first  put  price  control  at  retail  into 
effect.  Since  April  1943  there  has  been  no 
significant  net  Increase.  Rents  have  re- 
mained level  and  food  has  even  gone  down 
slightly. 

Clothing,  as  I  pointed  out  last  week,  has 
risen  somewhat  in  price,  and  the  quality  has 
deteriorated.  But  when  you  average  every- 
thing up  for  tbe  low  income  and  medium 
income  family,  the  cost  of  living,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Labor,  lias  as  a  whole, 
item  by  item,  averaged  out  Just  about  what 
it  did  in  April  1043. 

The  price  level  of  Industrial  and  whulesale 
products — products  like  petroleum,  copper, 
steel,  snd  aluminum — has  risen  only  2.9  per- 
cent in  the  last  2  years. 

In  the  comparable  period  ot  the  last  World 
War,  Industrial  prices,  which  sventually  help 
determine  the  final  cost  at  the  war,  rose  more 
than  twice  as  much.  By  preventing  incresaea 
of  that  kind  we  have  already  saved  bllliona 
upon  billions  of  dollar*  In  fighting  ths  war- 
costs  which  would  havs  bem  reflected  In  an 
Increaaad  national  drbt  and  higher  Uxr*. 

Undar  2  years  of  O.  P,  A,  price  control  we 
feave  seen  for  tbe  first  tlms  dtirlog  any  war 
price  Increaaaa  held  to  an  absolute  minimum, 
both  the  prices  of  war  goods  and  ths  prices 
which  you  pay  at  tbe  storss.  Has  this  been 
accomplished  at  tbe  coet  of  production? 
Certainly  there  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to 
Indtcau  this. 

In  tbe  present  «'sr,  iwder  O.  P.  A.  price 
control,  farm  production  has  Increased  mors 
than  four  times  as  mtich  and  industrial  pro- 
duction fully  five  times  as  much  as  they 
expanded  during  World  War  No.  1,  when 
there  was  only  moderate  price  controls  in 
efftect. 

Has  this  control  over  prices  and  rents  been 
accomplished  at  tbe  expense  of  business 
profits  or  farm  income?  Again  there  is  no 
sign  in  the  record  that  this  Is  true.  Corpo- 
ration profits,  even  after  all  taxes,  are  today 
more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1939. 
Net  farm  income  In  1943,  after  all  expenses, 
was  182  percent  above  the  level  of  1939. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  all  farmers  and 
all  busineesmen  have  prospered  to  that  ex- 
tent or  anything  approaching  that  extent. 
But  It  does  mean  that  today  we  have  less 
economic  hardahip  and  fewer  bankruptcies 
than  in  any  other  period  in  the  modern  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Thus  today,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
war  in  history  and  \mder  our  present  pro- 
gram of  O.  P.  A.  price  and  rent  control,  most 
people  in  the  United  States  are  making  good 
money.  Most  businesses  are  making  nunre 
profits  than  ever  before  in  peacetime. 

According  to  a  recent  survey,  19  out  of  30 
people  in  this  country  believe  that  prices 
should  not  rise  higher  than  their  present 
levels.  Probably  there  is  no  other  single 
phase  of  ttie  war  effort  on  which  ttiere  is  so 
complete  and  absolute  agreement  of  all  cltl- 
eens  in  all  income  groups  and  all  types  of 
occupations. 

But  price  and  rent  control  are  necessarily 
complex  operations.  The  regulations  which 
make  these  protective  controls  effective  touch 
more  than  3,000.000  bxisineas  firms  In  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  these  people  reason 
that  if  there  were  no  O.  P.  A.  sitting  on 
the  price  lid,  or  at  least  if  the  O.  P.  A.  did  not 
control  prices  in  their  particular  field,  they 
would  be  able  to  make  higher  profits. 

As  a  result,  Washington  today  is  filled  with 
hundreds  of  lobbyists  sent  here  to  secure 
special  advantages  for  the  pressure  groups 
which  they  repreeent. 


By  well-organiaed  efforts  behind  the  scenes, 
these  lobbyists  are  now  vigorously  concen- 
trating their  attacks  on  the  price-control 
law.  Most  of  them  say:  "Of  course,  we  aren't 
really  opposed  to  price  or  rent  control.  All 
we  want  is  certain  changes  In  the  law." 
Usually  they  know  f\ill  well  that  the  changes 
they  have  suggested  mean  higher  prices  in 
the  stores  to  you,  the  final  consumer,  as  well 
as  higher  profits  to  the  groups  they  represent. 

But  sometimes,  it  is  only  fair  to  say.  these 
lobbyists  seem  honestly  convinced  that  spe- 
cial concessions  could  be  made  to  them  with- 
out damaging  the  over-all  program  for  which 
we  are  responsible. 

In  preparation  for  the  debate  on  tbe  new 
O.  P.  A.  price  and  rent  control  law  which  will 
■tart  within  the  next  few  days,  two  congres- 
sional committees,  one  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  one  in  the  Senate,  have 
been  interviewing  witnesses  and  studying  the 
price-control  situation  for  the  past  2  months. 

These  two  committees  havs  listened  pa- 
tiently to  lobbyists  pleading  their  special 
selfish  Interests,  to  businessmen  snd  other 
ofllclals  who  hsvs  sincere  ideas  on  how  price 
control  may  be  Improved,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  own  O,  P.  A.  staff. 

Tba  Senate  Banking  and  Currtnoy  Oom- 
ffllttac  alone  has  collected  mora  ttum  1,000 
pagee  of  tastlmooy.  The  recommendations 
wblob  tbase  two  oommitues  will  make  to 
Oongraas  will  be  tborougbljr  dabatad  in  both 
the  tenate  snd  Mouse  at  Rrpfeaentatlvea, 
gome  tlms  In  ths  next  80  days  a  final  deci- 
sion win  be  reached.  A  bill  of  aome  kind  will 
be  paaaed. 

Now,  naturally,  Z  have  sonM  strong  pcraonal 
beliefs  on  the  subject  of  this  prtee-aontrol 
bill.  A  persou  in  my  position,  working  with 
these  probletns  hard,  day  In  and  day  out,  can- 
not help  but  have  deflnlte  opinions. 

Tou  know  that  our  main  objsctlvs  in  pries 
and  rent  control  has  been  to  bold  the  line — 
to  keep  tbe  coat  of  living  and  pricea  in  gen- 
eral from  rising. 

I  believe  personally  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  if  prices  were  allowed  to  go  up.  It 
isn't  that  a  rise  of  2  or  3  or  4  percent  In 
prices  would  in  itself  upset  our  whole  econo- 
my; but  if  those  initial  Increases  are  allowed 
we  could  never  hope  to  stop  there.  One  price 
rise  leads  to  another.  It  wouldn't  take  many 
before  requests  for  wage  Increaaea  become 
stronger  and  stronger.  Wage  Increases  on  a 
broad  scale  invariably  lead  to  other  price  in- 
creases, and  still  others,  and  inflation  has 
begun. 

When  inflationary  price  increases  begin,  it 
is  felt  Immediately  by  the  quarter  of  the 
population  who  live  on  fixed  Incomes.  There 
are  nearly  30.000,000  of  them  altogether — 
older  people  on  pensions,  teachers.  Govern- 
ment employees,  white-collar  workers — the 
wives  and  dependents  of  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces  who  are  fighting  this  war  for  us.  If 
your  main  source  of  Income  is  a  $50-a-month 
dependent  allowance  from  your  soldier  hus- 
band, even  a  small  initial  increase  in  living 
costs  Is  a  very  serioxis  matter. 

After  this  war  I'd  like  to  see  xis  all  set  otir 
sights  high.  Let's  shoot  at  a  high  level  of 
production,  a  high  standard  of  living,  with 
plenty  of  good  Jobs  to  go  around.  In  my 
opinion  this  high  level  of  production,  this 
eccHiomy  free  of  imemployment.  can  be  best 
achieved  if  we  contlntie  to  resist  4tae  selfish 
pressures  which  are  now  seeking  to  raise 
prices  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 

In  line  with  these  beliefs,  I  have  p>erson- 
ally  recommended  to  Congress,  based  on  my 
practical  experience  as  Price  Administrator, 
that  the  present  law  be  renewed  in  substan- 
tially its  present  form. 

In  spite  of  thoee  strong  opinions  of  my 
own.  I'd  like  to  emphasize  that  Congress  is 
the  group  that  must  decide  the  over-all  poli- 
cies of  our  Qoveriunent.  Congress  is,  in  fact, 
our  board  of  directors.    Congress  mtist  make 


the  basic  policy  decisions,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  I  shall  always  respect  the  decisions  tbey 
make,  whether  or  not  I  may  personally  agree 
with  them. 

As  I  see  my  reqx>nsibility  as  Price  Ad- 
ministrator, however,  it  is  up  to  nae  to  see 
that  the  implications  of  any  changes  lu  the 
price  control  act  which  Congreas  Is  conaido'- 
ing  are  to  the  best  of  my  ability  clear  bejrond 
all  question— deiu*  to  the  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress and  clear  to  you  people  wbo  make  up 
the  public. 

If  the  present  Price  Control  Act  is  con- 
tinued in  substantially  its  present  form,  we 
can  continue  to  hold  prices  in  general  ap- 
proximately where  they  are  today.  But  if 
some  ot  the  amendments  suggested  actually 
become  law,  prices  and  rents  will  certainly 
go  up.  and  go  up  fast,  and  there  Is  nothing 
we  in  the  O.  P.  A.  can  do  to  stop  them. 
There  is  hardly  a  person  in  the  country  wbo 
won't  feel  the  force  of  these  incraasaa.  There 
are  millions  of  lu  who  wiU  suffer  directly  and 
sharply  aa  a  result. 

All  told  there  are  some  125  different  amend- 
ments and  cliangae  in  tbe  Prloe  Ooatrol  Act 
already  suggested  to  Congress.  Only  two  of 
thsse,  to  ny  knowledge,  will  help  to  render 
prloe  and  rent  control  more  effsctlvs.  Most 
of  the  rrmalndrr  will.  In  my  ootukidered 
opinion,  dearly  reault  in  not  only  auoouragiaf 
but  actually  In  forcing  hli^iar  priecs. 

Mucb  of  the  largest  proportion  of 
amendments  are' the  result  of  diraet 
mendsttoiM  uf  lobbyista  and  praaatira  groupa. 
•ome  of  those  groupa  are  obvlottaly  wall  In- 
tantlooad.  Tbey  may  believe  sincerely  in 
tbe  propoaala  which  thty  arc  Indofiing,  un- 
aware of  the  poasible  conaaqtiaocaa  to  tba 
Nation.  But,  to  put  It  bluntly,  a  higb  per- 
centage of  tbeee  groupe  seem  to  feel  that 
tbla  critical  war  period  la  tba  time  to  reap 
large  personal  proflta  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  the  country  as  a  whole.  They 
seem  to  look  on  the  present  large  volume  of 
wartime  business  only  as  an  opportunity  to 
collect  profits  far  higher  than  they  ever  en- 
Joyed  In  peacetime. 

The  issue  of  whether  the  O.  P.  A.  is  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  present  level  of  prices  and 
rents  or  whether  prices  and  rents  are  to  be 
forced  upward  •  •  •  a  little  at  first,  then 
more  and  more  •  •  •  is  in  my  opinion 
second  in  Importance  only  to  the  actual  win- 
ning of  the  war. 

It  Is  a  critical  question  of  national  policy 
and  solely  for  the  Congress  to  decide.  It  is 
a  policy  question  which  will,  in  my  c^lQion. 
deeply  affect  the  economy  of  our  country  for 
10.  15,  or  even  20  years  to  come. 

I  am  sure  that  Congress  will  debate  the 
Issue  thoroughly.  I  have  every  personal  hope 
that  the  final  decision  will  be  such  that  we 
may  continue  to  hold  the  line  against  the 
devastating  forces  of  inflation  and  to  protect 
you  and  your  family  against  further  increaaea 
in  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  But  whatever  the  fituil 
decision  may  be,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
we  make  it  with  our  eyes  wide  open. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Friday,  June  2, 1944 

ISr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leaf« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoa*.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  memorial  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on 
28,  1944,  at  the  annual 
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conducted  by  the  Revere.  Mass..  vet- 
erans: 

The  crUls  of  this  war  te  near.  As  we 
gatber  In  tender  tribute  to  those  who  havj 
fallen  in  freedom's  cause,  we  must  reali^s 
that  they  who  gave  all  for  the  Nation  ex- 
pect no  less  from  us.  They  died  to  make 
men  free.  We.must  live  and  carry  through 
to  fuimiment  the  work  which  they  so  nobly 
began. 

Tht  men  and  women  of  our  time  have  been 
out  like  the  people  of  Washington's. 
I's.  and  Wilson's  time  to  bear  great 
Xlltles.  rrom  our  founding  fathers 
we  Inherit  a  great  and  human  tradition. 
From  them  we  beer  the  clear  call  to  live  be> 
|rond  and  above  ourMtvei — that  generations 
to  oome  may  draw  strength  and  courage  from 
^-tbe  eaample  ws  set  before  them. 

From  our  past  we  have  much  to  notirisb 
oa  as  we  face  the  stern  realities  ahead.  In 
our  schorjlboys.  as  we  learped  American  hiS' 
tory.  we  thought  of  those  great  men  as  a  breed 
•part.  Today,  however,  as  we  face  trials  no 
less  severe  thin  theirs  we  feel  them  nearer 
to  us  than  tbey  ever  were  before. 

Here,  on  this  very  ground  where  we  now 
stand,  men  faced  the  unknown  without  fear 
or  favor,  trusting  In  Ood  and  building  the 
dignity  of  man  in  His  Image.  From  these 
btmable  and  decent  origins  came  the  tradi- 
tional faith  of  all  Americans.  From  it  de- 
veloped the  courageous  lefidershlp  of  Wash- 
ington, the  spiritual  example  of  Lincoln,  the 
forward-looking  statesmanship  of  Wilson. 

These  are  the  symbols  of  our  character. 
-^  bringing  into  splendid  focus  the  work  and 
^~belief  of  the  millions  of  tinknown  men  and 
women  who  gave  root  to  all  we  hold  dear. 
From  every  land  they  came,  to  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  despotism,  to  walk  upright  in 
the  new  and  inspiring  climate  of  American 
fellowship. 

From  thees  freemen  developed  a  great  and 
proeperoiis  nation,  devoted  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  A  busy,  trusting  nation  that  had  little 
time  for  guile  or  intrigue.  A  hopeful  nation 
that  instinctively  thought  well  of  other  peo- 
ples and  so — was  stunned  by  the  Infamy  of 
December  7.  1941.  When  the  smoke  of  that 
ambush  cleared  away,  a  tragic  number  of 
our  battleships  were  twisted  bulks  of  ruin. 
Others  lay  In  the  slime  at  the  bottom  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  pride  of  the  American  Navy 
was  gone.  Taking  immediate  profit  from  its 
treechery.  the  Japanese  Navy  manned  the  far 
Paelflc  at  will,  spearheading  the  invasions 
that  took  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines,  Singa- 
pore, and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  bewilder- 
ing siiccession — Australia  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Even  our  Pacific  coast  was  en  the  alert. 
Amsrlca  was  rocked  back  on  her  heels. 

Our  enemies  thought  we  could  never  rally 
from  this  paralyzing  shock.  But  from  the 
farms  and  pastures  they  came,  these  wise- 
cracking young  Americans,  who  had  never 
bandied  a  gun  before  In  their  lives:  gate  tip 
the  comfort  and  security  of  their  homes  to 
fight  diseases  and  Jungle  and  Jap — all  at  the 
HUne  time.  In  a  series  of  small  though  bitter 
cmmpalgna  they  held  the  line. 

With  a  courage  of  which  we  were  unaware, 
these  neighborhood  kids  we  knew  saved  us. 
gave  us  the  time  to  recover  our  wind  and  set 
to  work  to  strengthen  otirselves  for  the  day 
of  reckoning.  Today  we  have  built  most  of 
that  strength.  Thanks  to  the  men  and 
women  of  America,  we  now  have  the  greatest 
ZMval  striking  power  in  world  history.  We 
liave  the  greatest  air  force  and  the  security 
of  knowing  that  our  men  are  going  into  battle 
as  the  best-equipped  fighting  men  In  the 
world. 

Burma  Mission.  Guadalcanal.  Savo.  Munda, 
Midway.  Kamimlr  Pass,  Salerno,  Anzlo,  Cas- 
elno — these  are  the  new  names  on  the  bright 
•crcll  of  American  manhood.  Others  are  to 
come. 
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Out  of  the  blood  and 
faith  that  have  gone 
America  something  has  tc 
It  has  not  been  lost,  as 
It  le  there  In  the  skies 
Is  In  the  prayers  of  every 
reachee  out  to  give  men  th  i 
that  never  dies. 
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follow  us. 
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victory  and  a  firm  and 
America  may  soon  have 
home  with  her  again. 
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For  Wliat  Are  We  Fiflitiiif?— A  State- 
ment of  the  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  KUJHDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  these 
trying  days  many  men  and  women  In 
public  and  private  life,  with  equal  justl- 
flcation,  are  giving  serious  thought  to 
the  objectives  of  this  war.  Failure  of  the 
administration  to  outline  a  proposed  slat« 
of  peace  aims  or  to  develop  a  candid  and 
clear-cut  foreign  policy  has  stimulated 
this  discussion  as  citizens  in  and  out 
of  Washington  grope  around  trying  to 
find  somethinK  definite  to  which  to  tie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article,  en- 
titled "A  Statement  of  the  Case,"  by  a 
citizen  of  the  State  capital  of  South 
Dakota — Pierre — is  worth-while  reading, 
since  it  summarizes  in  language  which 
all  can  understand  some  of  the  American 
ideals  and  objectives  which  we  all  hope 
will  be  preserved  and  projected  both  dur- 
ing and  following  this  war.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  of  them  are  not  included 
in  the  highly  touted  "four  freedoms" — 
which  omit  freedom  of  opportunity,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  tsrpically 
American  freedom  of  them  all — but  it  is 
hoped  that  realistic  peace  makers  will 
remember  the  freedom  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Churchill  forgot  on  their 
ship  on  the  ocean : 

A   STATEMEirr   Or   THZ   CASE 

What  are  we  fighting  for?  is  a  question 
that  is  asked  more  often  than  It  Is  answered. 
It  may  be  that  most  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  actual  fighting  understand  what  it  is 
about  and  could,  if  called  upon  and  desired 
to  do  so.  put  It  into  words  that  would  be  clear 
and  plain.  I  have  no  authority  to  speak  for 
anyone  in  the  armed  forces,  but  It  might 
sound  something  like  this: 

"When  the  evil  man  started  to  oppress 
the  people  of  the  world  and  to  attack  all 
the  forces  of  good,  when  he  caused  us  to  be 
murderovisly  assaulted,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  fight,  except  for  the  craven  soul  who 
had  neither  love  nor  honor  in  his  heart. 
'Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war'  did  not  attract  us;  this  was  one  war 
where  the  fife  and  drum  corps  could  not  have 
raised  a  corporals  guard.  The  average  Amer- 
ican warrior  has  killed  In  this  trade  of  war 
as  he  would  kill  a  rat  or  a  rattlesnake  to 
stop  a  destroying,  poisonous.  Godless  foe  who 
had  for  prototype  the  kidnaping  racketeer. 
All  of  this  is  and  was  well  known,  and  it  Is 
not  what  they  mean  when  they  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Only  unthoughtedly  can  It  be  asked  at 
all.  as  It  implies  an  acquiescence  In  a  slave 
world  and  an  acceptance  of  things  forced 
upon  us  rather  than  a  chance  to  retiUTi  to 
the  life  we  lived  before  the  evil  man  began 
to  trouble  this  poor  world's  peace.  I  think 
we  know  what  it  means  and  that  It  means 
almost  the  same  thing  to  each  one  of  tis  a 
return  to  Just  like  it  used  to  be.  We'll  make 
It  better  If  we  can.  sure,  but  like  It  used  to 
be  is  so  much  better  than  anything  we  have 
Been  since.  Just  now  we  are  not  asking  for 
more." 

For  Instance.  In  Pierre.  S.  Dak.  (In  the  first 
place  It  is  pronounced  "Peer"  and  in  red'denc^ 
of  a  year  I  have  yet  to  hear  It  given  the  French 
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pronunciation  a  single  time) ,  hence  there  are 
la  residence  the  only  flock  of  wild  Canadian 
geeae  ever  to  permanently  inhabit  a  body  of 
water  inside  the  limits  of  a  metropolitan 
city.  Some  75  of  them,  depending  on  the 
visitors,  feeu  on  the  shores  o;  the  lake  which 
to  on  one  side  of  the  SUte  capitol  ground, 
fly  over  the  city  and  up  or  down  the  river 
when  the  spirit  moves  them,  hurling  their 
cries  of  vengeance,  perhaps,  should  anything 
go  wrong  while  tbey  are  away.  In  the  mating 
seaeoq  the  big  party  breaks  up  and  by  fours 
and  fives,  then  threee  and  fours,  and  finely 
by  twos  and  the  matter  is  settled  for  the  year; 
Dot,  however,  without  the  night  and  day 
being  filled  with  discordant  cries  of  love  and 
denunciation  for  a  month  or  more.  The 
geese  seem  to  be  the  special  charge  of  the 
Oovernor,  by  virtue  of  his  irfBce,  and  It  le 
hard  to  contemplate  the  punishment  sure  to 
be  meted  out  to  anyone  who  would  harm  one 
of  these  trusting  wild  blrdw.  On  eome  of 
their  flights  they  are  gone  for  a  day  and 
night  and  cover  many  mllee,  but  they  always 
return  and  It  seems  there  is  a  note  of  glad- 
ness in  their « ry  as  they  eome  near  the  city. 
Do  you  think  a  boy  from  Pierre  could  ever 
forget  that?  One  of  the  Pierre  boys  was 
over  Tokyo  with  Doollttle.  and.  thank  Ood, 
he  came  back,  he  may  have  thought  of  the 
geese  Just  as  he  dropped  his  sincere  regards 
to  Tojo.  Some  of  the  boys  from  Pierre  wUl 
never  come  back.  One  day  the  courthouse 
was  closed  and  the  city  anvi  country  went 
to  the  air  field  to  hear  a  major  general  of  the 
United  States  Army  speak  kindly  and  ap- 
preciatively at  one  of  them  and  to  present 
his  mother  a  ssrmbol  of  such  appreciation  by 
the  Army  and  the  country.  When  this  boy 
made  his  supreme  sacrifice  he  knew  It  would 
be  his  last  and  In  the  brilliant  sun  of  a  tropi- 
cal island  he  may  have  seen  the  angels  com- 
ing for  him  and  thought  of  Pierre  and  the 
wild  geese. 

Pierre  is  a  city  of  freemen.  It  Is  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  the  world  where  man  can  wear 
cowboy  boots  and  hats  and  not  look  like  they 
were  taking  part  in  a  picture  show.  I  have 
seen  them  In  the  Senate  dining  room  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  where  they  were  no 
more  conspicuous  than  was  Senator  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma,  one  of  the  group,  and  one  of 
the  best  dressed  men  in  the  Senate.  They 
not  only  wear  this  raiment  4n  a  natural  and 
becalming  manner,  but  can,  if  the  occasion  re- 
quires, live  up  to  It.  Boys  who  Lave  grown  up 
around  this  kind  of  men  do  not  forget  them. 
A  boy  who  has  lived  near  the  Buffalo  grass 
hills  wUl  never  forget  it  and  all  of  the  beau- 
tiful lawns  or  fields  of  the  east  or  the  old 
world  wUl  make  no  picttire  In  hto  mind  to 
take  the  place  of  what  he  has  known  at  home. 
He  also  has  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  In  his  State  and  city 
dwell  Swedes.  Finns,  Scandinavians.  Dutch, 
Jews.  English.  Danes,  French.  Indians,  and 
very  many  others  who  have  lived  and  gotten 
along  together  as  well  as  though  they  had 
been  of  one  race.  They  are  Catholic.  Bap- 
tiet.  Methodist,  Episcopalian.  Congregational, 
Lutheran,  and  many  others  including  the 
worship  of  the  Indian.  In  their  daily  inter- 
course it  would  be  bard  to  tell  one  from  the 
other  by  the  treatment  they  either  receive 
or  bestow  on  others.  A  Finn  may  be  the 
mayor,  an  Irishman  the  sheriff,  the  hotel  man 
a  Jew.  a  Dutchman  has  the  lumber  yard,  an 
Italian)  the  restaiu-ant.  a  Oreek  the  grocery 
store,  a  swede  may  be  States  attorney,  and 
they  all  belong  to  the  Kiwanls  Club  and  re- 
ligiously attend  each  week.  The  high  school 
quartet,  singing  at  one  of  these  club  limch- 
eons.  Included  a  Negro  boy.  eelected  for  hie 
voice  suitable  for  the  part;  he  came  In  with 
the  others,  sat  at  the  table  with  them,  and 
did  his  part  without  comment  from  anyone 
as  a  matter  ot  course. 

Tou  are  wasting  your  time  when  you  tell 
the  boy  from  Pierre  that  the  different  races  of 
people  cannot  get  along  In  harmony  and  with 
perf/^t  peace,  for  he  knows  better. 


He  remembers  the  winters  In  Pierre,  with 
the  mUe-long  street  down  the  hill,  after  ttie 
first  snow  It  Is  as  ellck  as  glass  and  Inatead 
of  hauling  cinders  or  gravel  to  give  traction 
to  cars,  the  city  fathers  rope  off  the  ttreet 
for  the  duration  of  the  snow  so  that  boys  and 
girls  may  coast  in  safety  and  peace  eo  f ar  aa 
the  city  traffic  to  concerned.  There  are  some 
murmiua  at  thto  from  thoae  who  are  com- 
pelled to  detour  but  custom  to  ciutom  and  it 
to  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  boys  and  gtrto 
Will  forego  a  coasting  right  that  has  been 
respected  for  a  generation,  at  least  they  wUl 
not  forego  it  eaaUy.  not  In  Pierre. 

The  ooemopolMui  character  of  the  city  to 
(urtiter  exempUflad  by  the  flag  man.  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Reed;  be  oukes  flags  of  all  oountrlee 
of  the  world,  knows  more  about  flags,  per^ 
baps,  and  their  particular  htotory  than  any- 
one In  Amenea:  be  has  supplied  orders  from 
all  potats  of  tbe  eompaee,  appeared  on  radio 
Hobby  Lobby  and  appears  on  all  oooaakms  In 
the  State  where  the  colors  of  the  world  are 
being  marshaled  and  hto  dtoplay  of  flags  are 
a  prominent  feature.  On  gala  days  In  Pierre 
the  streets  are  lined  with  an  amortment  of  all 
of  the  flags  of  our  allies:  the  soldier  or  sailor 
going  out  from  here  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
flags  of  other  nations. 

The  flesh  pots  of  the  Bast  are  not  going 
to  overwhelm  the  South  Dakota  boys  to  any 
colossal  extent.  A  $15  dinner,  a  lot  of  fancy 
dishes,  and  subservient  flimkies  will  not 
cause  him  to  forget  the  fat  roasted  pheasants, 
fresh-river  fish,  home-grown  or  Belle  Pourche 
vegetables  his  mother  set  out  on  frequent 
occasions,  together  with  proper  flagons  of 
home-made  wild-grape  wine,  having  a  tang 
and  flavor  that  cannot  be  purchased,  where- 
with to  wash  It  down;  and  beefsteaks — ^no 
doubt,  there  are  other  places  where  they  have 
them,  but  to  make  comparison,  to  the  South 
Dakota  boy,  is  like  telling  a  resident  of 
Shasta  or  Portland  how  to  grow  roses.  To 
get  back  and  find  it  Just  like  they  left  It.  that 
Is  aU  the  boy  asks.  Unconditional  surrender 
and  an  end  to  mad -dog  rule  of  any  part  of 
the  world,  then  to  get  back. 

When  It  Is  all  over  and  he  has  had  time  to 
think  things  out.  If  there  are  changes  to  be 
made,  he  will  have  the  experience  of  the  war 
to  aid  him  In  the  things  he  wants  to  do.  He 
will  be  a  hard  man  to  fool — a  hard  man  to 
Influence — he  will  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sound  pert  of  the  body  politic  and 
the  lunatic  fringe,  double  talk,  and  evasive- 
ness will  not  avail  with  him.  and  it  may  be 
well  not  to  nxake  too  many  plans,  for  he  may 
have  plans  of  his  own  about  a  lot  of  things, 
and  after  doing  the  things  he  has  done  any 
task  ahead  of  him  may  not  seem  ao  difficult; 
action  and  not  too  much  talk  baa  been  hto 
method  of  procedure  and  he  may  adhere  to 
thto  method  untU  such  time  as  the  changes 
that  seem  necessary  are  made.  What  he 
wants  now  is  to  get  it  over  with  and  to  get 
home.  He  doeen't  need  "honor  and  country" 
emblazoned  on  an  escutcheon  to  keep  him 
reminded,  for.  though  he  may  never  speak 
them,  these  words  are  always  in  hto  heart; 
that  to  what  he  to  fighting  for. 

Fked  B.  Woodako. 

Pinutx.  S.  Dak.,  May  1,  1944. 


Memorial  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 


or  NEW  Jl 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  REPRBBSNTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
privileged  to  Join  with  thousands  of  my 


constituents  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  in  this 
great  defense  city's  ot>servance  of 
Memorial  Day. 

Standing  alongside  me  as  I  spoke  at 
MiUtary  Park  close  to  the  monument 
dedicated  by  Qen.  John  J.  Pershing  In 
1924  was  a  hero  of  this  war — Capt.  Edwin 
Schneider  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
Eddie,  an  employee  of  United  States 
Rubber's  Passaic  plant  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, recently  cams  hone  after  he  had 
completed  262  mlsiloiM  over  Jap  terri- 
tory In  New  Guinea  and  had  been  cited 
several  times  for  extraordinary  heroism. 

The  young  captain  was  In  the  best  of 
health  and  spiriu.  He  was  modest.  He 
would  not  talk  about  his  own  dartnc 
military  explolU  but  he  did  have  pniM 
for  all  our  fighting  forces  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Sitting  near  able  Allen  Smith,  city 
editor  of  the  Passaic  Herald -News,  at  a 
luncheon  of  Passaic  Post  No.  4.  Blue 
and  Gray  Division,  shortly  after  the 
ceremonies  at  Military  Park,  the  captain 
said: 

"Mr.  Smith,  I  seek  no  acclaim  and  I 
want  no  publicity.  I  do  have  a  big  favor 
you  might  possibly  grant  me,  however, 
although  I  hesitate  to  ask  it." 

Editor  Smith,  proud  of  his  fellow- 
townsman  who,  with  his  ship's  crew,  had 
done  so  much  to  even  up  accounts  for 
Pearl  Harbor,  quickly  indicated  his 
readiness  to  accord  almost  any  accom- 
modation. 

"I  am  engaged  to  the  loveliest  girl  in 
Australia,"  continued  the  captain.  "She 
is  rsally  beautiful  and  I  thought  you 
might  be  willing  to  put  her  picture  in 
the  paper." 

By  the  time  these  remarks  aie  printed 
the  picture  of  the  future  Mrs.  Schneider 
will  have  appeared  and  Eddie  Schneider's 
big  favor  will  have  been  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  at  Passaic's 
memorial  observance  as  follows: 

Somehow,  with  me  at  least,  the  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  seems  to  hover  over  our 
American  Memorial  Day.  He  loved  his  coun- 
trymen and  he  fought  and  died  for  their 
freedom. 

To  Abraham  Lincoln  mere  words  counted 
for  little  on  such  a  day.  The  Uvea  of  our 
heorlc  dead  spoke  for  themselves. 

Mindful  of  these  dead  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  our  free  Republic  and  standing  In 
the  presence  of  our  heroic  living — those  who 
have  borne  arms  for  our  country  in  thto  war 
and  those  of  '98  and  '18 — thto  at  a  time,  pos- 
sibly tbe  very  hour,  when  ao  many  thousands 
of  Passaic  boys  and  their  comrades  from 
nearby  communities  await  near  the  English 
Channel  for  the  D-day  signal  which  will  start 
Liberty's  greatest  march  against  Europe's 
mighty  fortress  of  aggression  and  oppression, 
I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  humUlty.  Almoet  any 
words  I  might  utter  would  be  trite.  We 
would  do  well  Just  to  ttim  our  eyes  to  the 
heavens  and  thank  Divine  Providence  that 
America  was  founded  and  is  being  main- 
tained  by   llberty-lovIng  men   and   women. 

A  17-year-old  boy  came  to  my  ottoe  in  Pat- 
ereon  yesterday.  He  had  hto  father's  permis- 
sion to  enltot  in  otir  armed  forces  but  he  waa 
having  dUQculty  getting  a  releaee  from  hU 
war-plant  employer.  I  am  trying  to  help 
the  lad  because  he  is  now  misasetgned.  He 
should  be  on  the  fighting,  not  th»  booM 
front. 

"Congressman,"  aald  thto  boy.  "I  love  the 
flag  and  liberty  more  than  life  Itsell.    Mty  ( 
brother  felt  the  same  way.    "Hm 
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we  had  from  him  told  us  how  he  had  fol- 
lowed Old  Olory  in  a  victory  parade  In  Tu- 
nUia.  Shortly  afterward  there  came  a  mea- 
Mft  to  our  home  from  General  UUo  In  Wash- 
liifton.  It  adTlaed  xu  that  my  brother  had 
bMn  killed  in  action  In  Sicily.  I  want  to 
take  his  place." 

He  didnt  realize  It  yesterday,  but  that  17- 
year-old  boy  made  a  memorial  speech  that 
will  not  be  bettered  today  anywhere  In  our 
AflMrica.  He.  In  fact.  Is  America — that  Amer- 
ica which  remembers,  that  America  which  has 
what  it  takes,  that  America  which  cannot 
be  beaten. 

No:  America  cannot  be  beaten,  but  it  can 
be  hurt.  It  can  be  sabotaged  by  the  thought- 
less, the  indifferent,  the  careless  right  here 
at  home. 

I  was  glsd  to  note  this  last  week  that  the 
bead  of  one  of  our  largest  labor  unions,  in 
castigating  part  of  his  memt>ership  for  in- 
dulging in  any  unauthorized  strike  affecting 
war  production,  pointed  out  that  public 
opinion  was  Inflamed  and  the  luion  itself 
would  not  survive  if  the  men  in  uniform  held 
It  Interfered  with  their  Job  at  the  front. 

The  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains,  recently  re- 
turning to  the  Capital  from  an  inspection 
abroad,  emphasized  that  ouir  fighting  men 
were  taking  Inveutory.  When  they  came 
home,  he  continued,  men  on  the  home  front 
would  be  measured  by  their  actions,  not  their 
words,  in  this  hour  of  crisis. 

This  should  be  obvious  to  all  and  men  in 
pvbiic  life,  men  of  Industry,  men  in  all  walks 
of  life,  will  be  appraised  and  rated  even  as 
those  in  labor  unions. 

The  sadness  of  Memorial  Day  in  the  years 
to  come  will  be  tempered  If  we  can  sqviare 
conscience  with  this  personal  accounting. 

I  have  only  one  other  thought  on  this 
Memorial  Day  and  It  is  this: 

We  owe  the  mothers  of  men  a  terrific  debt 
In  this  hour.  Go  to  Arlington,  go  to  any 
cemetery,  any  bivouac  of  our  heroic  dead. 
Talk  to  the  caretakers.  They  will  tell  you 
some  forget,  but  not  the  mothers  of  men. 

We  owe  the  mothers  of  men  more  than  vic- 
tory. We  must  pledge  them  we  will  not  lose 
the  peace. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  the  seniors  in  a  New 
York  university  register  their  belief  another 
world  war  will  follow  in  less  than  25  year*. 

"We  orate  on  our  valiant  dead. 
Then,  willful-blind,  we  turn  our  head — 
Repudiate  their  victory." 

The  mothers  of  America — ^yes.  the  mothers 
of  the  world — will  not  be  safe  unless  there  is 
a  peace  which  will  bring  about  world  under- 
standing and  cooperation  based  on  the  uni- 
versal standard  which  was  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Is  this  too  m\Kh  to  ask  of  humanity  on 
Memorial  Day? 


Hall  GiTes  Pledge  to  Small  Nations 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAssAcuvsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
the  remarks  of  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  as  made  public  by  the  State 
Z>epartment: 


At  his  press  and  radio 
day  the  Secretary  of  State 
reply  in  answer  to  a  quest 
was  anything  he  could  say 
reassurance  to  the  small 
spondent  who  asked  the 
that  some  of  the  small 
think  that  they  would  not 
sented  in  the  proposed 
zation. 

"That  Is  a  matter  in 
tlons.  and  the  large 
be  at  all  times  especially 
a  mutual  affair.    The 
nation  depends  upon  the 
view  of  that  common 
interest    in    every    mutua 
whether  there  would  be 
or  snuill.  which  would 
pose  than  to  cooperate  In 
practical    international 
would  he   mutually 
tually  profitable. 

"As  far  as  this 
whenever  I  have  said 
Ject,  it  has  always 
slve  nature  of  the  world 
disposition  and  purpose 
tlons,  especially  the  small 
on  a  position  of  equality 
that,  in  every  practicable 
cooperation." 
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int^mational  organl- 

wrilch  the  small  na- 
natlo^s  as  well,  should 
Interested.     It  is 
futii-e  welfare  of  each 
velfare  of  all.    In 
Inteiest  and  that  self- 
sense,    I    doubt 
nations,  large 
hate  any  other  pur- 
ull  legitimate  and 
r  flatlonships    that 
advar  tageous  and  mu- 
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"Now,  it  is  not  possible  a1 
Government  or  any 
body  a  blueprint  as  to  all 
how  these  relationships 
different  nations  will  be 
and  perfected.     There  Is 
especially  concerned   abou : 
this  Government  in  view 
that  the  President,  and  ] 
made. 

"The  truth  Is  that  even 
are  not  necessarily  called 
our  entire  history  and 
have  for  150  years  preacbei  I 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  all 
earth,  and  we  have  pract 
encotiraged  all  nations  to 
and  to  enjoy  It."    Our 
Philippines   is  a  striking 
had  to  put  us  on  the  witness 
what  we  were  doing  for 

"Even  back  In  our  earlier 
the  same  spirit  of  liberty  w|th 
selves,  were  inspired  in 
liberty,  to  all  the  nation: 
that   were   in    chains   of 
South  American  countries 
under  Spanish  rule. 
It.     That  was  our  phllosopfty 
spirit,  both  at  home  and 
who  might  aspire  to  llbert 
American  neighbors  threv 
yoke,  we  proceeded  to 
and  left." 
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"We  had  the  same  spirit 
Other  countries  desiring  llbfcrty 
strated  In  the  Philippines 
our  consistent  record,  a 
ship   of  liberty   for  everybody 
them  at  all  times  and  In  al 
reason  why  this  country 
pie  who,  through  generations 
themselves  to  this  wonder  rul 
and  preserved  it — I  see  no 
should  be  catechized  ever ' 
breakfast  as  to   their   loyafty 
their  consistent  desire  of 
body  and  freedom  for 
where. 

"I  have  spoken  of  this  of  tin 
at  other  times  before,  dur  ng 


aspir  ng 


OETAna 


those  declarations 

or  in  the  light  of 

traditions.     We 

liberty  to  all  the 

the  peoples  of  the 

ced  it.     We  have 

aspire  to  liberty, 

attitude  toward  the 

ixample.     Nobody 

stand  to  know 

tl^em. 

days  we  preached 

which  we,  our- 

a^quiring  our  own 

especially  those 

despotism,   as   the 

were  for  centuries 

Nobo  ly  asked  us  to  do 

That  was  our 

oward  all  peoples 

As  soon  as  our 

off  the  Spanish 
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oward  Greece  and 
as  we  demon- 
That  has  been 
of  champion- 
encouraging 
places.     I  see  no 
great  free  peo- 
have  dedicated 
human  cause 
reason  why  they 
morning  before 
to  liberty,  or 
liberty  for  every- 
peoples  every- 


In  speeches  and 

and  after  my 


trip  to  Europe.  Hers  Is  an  example  from  my 
address  to  the  Congress: 

•  'The  principle  of  sovereign  equality  of  all 
peace-loving  states.  Irrespecttoe  of  size  and 
strength,  as  partners  in  a  future  system  of 
general  security  wUl  be  the  foundation  stone 
upon  which  the  future  International  organi- 
sation will  be  constructed.' 

"That  is  our  objective.  I  think  I  have  Indi- 
cated sufficiently  to  you  the  policy  of  this 
Nation  and  this  Government  representing  It." 


Our  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News.  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  May  31,  1944: 

Otn   MZMOSIAI, 

Bravely  and  sincerely  we  paid  tributes  of 
devotion  to  our  heroic  dead.  Memorial  Day 
is  particularly  appropriate  to  bow  our  heads 
in  prayer  while  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
gratitude  to  those  whose  sacrifices  were  so 
great  that  their  very  lives  were  offered  for 
their  fellow  men. 

Since  the  dawn  of  Independence  In  our 
land  168  years  ago,  there  must  have  been 
Inherent  good  and  basic  virtues  in  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  our  country  for  there  has 
never  been  need  of  fear  or  any  dearth  of 
defenders.  It  is  no  great  wonder  that  this 
is  so  for  all  of  our  founders  well  know  the 
weight  of  oppression  and,  within  them,  strong 
and  vivid,  was  the  love  of  freedom  and  the 
will  for  independence. 

How  that  Independence  was  achieved;  how 
the  chains  of  slavery  were  broken  forever; 
how  the  indivisibility  of  the  Union  was  pre- 
served and  how  greedy  nations  were  kept  at 
formerly  safe  distances  was  the  work  and 
achievement  of  those  whose  memories  we 
cherish. 

It  Is  now  only  a  generation  ago  that  the 
flames  of  world  war  engaged  almost  every 
civilized  nation  to  prevent  an  Imperialistic 
effort  to  destroy  all  democracies  and  smother 
the  rule  of  the  people.  We  then  Joined  the 
Allies  to  efface  the  danger  of  autocracy  and 
dictatorship  m  Its  attempt  to  subdue  and  rule 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Our  cause  was  the 
cause  of  humanity,  the  success  of  our  arms 
was  glorious  but  the  tremendous  problems 
were  not  settled. 

The  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  entire 
world  are  now  engaged  in  the  most  massive 
and  widespread  conflict  In  an  effort  to  com- 
plete the  work  that  was  started  In  1914. 
The  Great  Ruler  of  all  destiny  has  willed 
that  more  than  10,000,000  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  are  Joined  under  wings  and  arms 
with  the  nations  which  have  denied  the  right 
of  one-man  government.  Our  flghting  men 
are  In  most  parts  of  the  world,  protecting  us. 
our  cause,  and  our  country.  This  in  Itself 
is  a  great  tribute  to  our  honored  dead  In 
that  it  confirms  their  purposes  and  ratifies 
all  that  they  fought  for. 

Our  gratitude  to  our  heroic  dead  may  prob- 
ably be  best  reflected  by  adding  to  our  words, 
our  prayers,  and  our  flowers,  efforts  and  sac- 
rifices more  earnest  and  In  greater  measure 
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than  those  already  made.  May  all  that  we 
do  and  all  that  we  say  reflect  a  purely  un- 
selfish desire  to  win,  achieve,  and  establish 
a  peace  that  wUl  not  only  endure  but  one 
that  will  be  commensurate  with  the  cost  in 
suffering,  sacrifice,  and  human  lives. 

To  all  of  our  protectors,  both  living  and 
dead,  let  us  guarantee,  to  every  extent  of  our 
ability,  full  cooperation,  free  from  all  envy, 
pride,  and  avarice  to  the  end  that  all  over 
this  world  there  shall  be  governments  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  Chriitiaii  Heritage  of  Poland,  the 
Crucified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarjj:s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  splendid  and  inter- 
esting sermon  delivered  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Joseph  P.  nannelly, 
entitled  "The  Christian  Heritage  of  Po- 
land, the  Crucified,"  that  appeared  in 
the  Polish  Weekly,  Sokol  Polski,  an  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Polish  Falcons  of  Amer- 
ica, published  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 

At  the  high  mass  celebrated  on  Sunday, 
February  27.  In  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in 
New  York,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
J.  Dworzak,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  presided  over 
by  Archbishop  Spellman,  the  rector  of  St. 
Patrick's,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Joseph  F  Flannelly,  delivered  the  following 
sermon: 

"After  our  blessed  Lord  had  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  He  said: 

"  'But  he  that  shall  persevere  to  the  end, 
he  shall  be  saved'  (Matt,  xxiv:  13). 

"Dearly  beloved,  it  was  at  Castelgondolfo 
that  our  Holy  Father.  Pope  Pius  XII.  wrote 
his  first  Encyclical  Letter,  on  October  20,  1939. 
That  was  less  than  2  months  after  the 
tragedy  of  September  1.  In  that  letter  the 
Holy  Father  referred  to  Poland's  hour  of 
darkness,  and  he  declared  that  Poland  has  a 
right  to  the  generous  and  brotherly  sympathy 
of  the  whole  world  because  of  its  fidelity  to 
the  church  and  Its  services  In  the  defense 
of  Christian  civilization. 

"Most  willingly — yes;  even  anxiously — do 
we  all,  archbishop,  priests,  and  people,  ac- 
knowledge that  right,  and  with  a  sympathy 
springing  from  our  deepest  heart  of  hearts 
do  we  offer  with  you  of  Polish  blood  this 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  Poland  and  her 
people 

"  'Quis  est  homo  qui  non  fleret?' 

"Who  Is  the  man  who  would  not  weep 
when,  while  recalling  the  aspirations,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  contributions  of  the  Polish 
people  during  the  past  1,000  years  to  make 
and  preserve  Poland  a  free  and  Christian 
country,  he  gazes  upon  Poland  today — I  will 
not  aay  'dead';  no,  I  will  not  say  even  'dying'; 
but  gasping  for  life  and  struggling  for  ex- 
istence? 

"Who  Is  the  man  who  would  not  wtep, 
when,  while  recalling  the  Polish  people  as  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  all  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  Europe  for  over  500  years,  he  gazes  today 
upon  the  Polish  women  and  children,  as  well 
as  men,  lying  along  the  roadside  of  the  world, 
dying  from  the  treacherous  assaults  of  the 


robber  nations.  If  weeping  with  Poland  and 
her  people  will  be  a  source  of  help  and  even 
consolation  to  them,  then  we  weep  gener- 
ously and  copiously. 

"But  even  more  do  I  feel  that  we  can  help 
Poland  and  her  people  by  assuring  them,  here 
In  the  presence  of  our  sacramental  God.  that 
we  are  in  awe  and  admiration  of  their  confi- 
dence in  God  and  their  perseverance  in  prayer 
to  him.  In  their  history,  there  has  been 
many  a  day  when  the  sun  of  Justice  did  not 
shine  upon  Poland,  and  sorrow  fUled  Polish 
hearts  to  overflowing.  But  on  every  one  of 
those  days  Poland  was  lifted  beyond  the 
clouds  and  the  sorrow  was  transformed  into 
Joy  consummate,  confidence  in  God,  and  per- 
severing prayer  to  the  crucified  Saviour. 

"Most  unfortunately,  another  such  day  is 
at  hand.  While  we  offer  this  holy  mass, 
I  urge  you  all  to  beg  for  the  Polish  people, 
wherever  they  may  be  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  the  grace  to  persevere  with  absolute 
confidence  In  their  prayer  to  God.  The  very 
fact  that  they  have  persevered  so  long  is  proof 
that  they  are  the  elect  of  God.  He  loves  them 
In  a  very  special  way,  and  in  His  own  good 
time  He  will  reward  them  both  here  and  here- 
after. 

"You  remember  the  parable  of  Our  Lord  in 
which  He  taught  the  necessity  and  the  value 
of  perseverance  in  prayer.  He  said  that  there 
was  in  a  certain  town  a  Judge  who  neither 
feared  God  nor  had  regard  for  man.  A  poor 
widow  went  to  him  again  and  again  saying 
'Give  me  Judgment  against  my  adversary.' 
For  a  while  he  refused.  But  she  continued 
to  implore.  Finally,  the  Judge,  fearing  that 
he  would  be  worn,  out  by  her  incessant  visits, 
gave  Judgment  in  her  favor.  From  this  par- 
able our  Lord  drew  this  lesson:  If  even  an 
unjust  Judge  will  give  Justice  because  of  the 
perseverance  of  the  Just,  how  much  more 
speedily  will  ovir  kind  and  holy  Father  in 
Heaven  hear  and  answer  the  unfaltering 
prayer  of  his  faithful  children.  Like  the 
widow,  the  Polish  people  have  prayed  un- 
ceasingly. 

"I  know  that  you  of  Polish  blood  and  an- 
cestry are  suffering  in  heart,  at  least,  with 
your  people  back  home.  I  know  that  you 
would  wish  for  the  prayers  of  Poland  to  be 
answered  at  once  and  Justice  done  speedily. 
That  is  most. natural.  But  I  beg  of  you  to 
leave  the  time  to  God.  Just  pray,  and  pray 
that  your  countrymen  will  pray,  pray,  and 
pray. 

"For  almost  1,000  years  the  Polish  people 
have  followed  Christ.  They  took  up  their 
cross  and  went  after  Him.  Anyone  who  de- 
serts Him  on  the  road  to  Calvary  Is  not  a 
true  Christian.  Particularly  during  the  past 
175  years.  Poland  has  been  on  that  road  to 
Calvary.  With  all  due  reverence,  let  me  say 
that  there  is  a  very  striking  likeness  between 
the  Saviour's  Jotirney  and  Poland's.  It  is  in 
this  respect.  While  carrying  the  Cross  our 
Saviour  fell  three  times.  Each  time  He  arose 
and  continued  His  Journey.  When  He  had 
reached  Calvary,  He  was  thrown  down  upon 
the  Cross,  never  to  rise  again  until  He  came 
from  the  tomb,  glorious  and  immortal,  on 
the  day  of  restirrection. 

"In  1773,  1793,  and  1795  Poland  fell,  like 
her  Master,  each  time — after  each  partition — 
she  arose  and  followed  Him. 

"During  the  past  3  years  she  has  arrived 
at  the  hlU  of  Calvary.  Stripped  of  every- 
thing except  her  Catholic  faith,  she  has  been 
thrown  down  upon  her  cross.  Today  she  Is 
being  nailed  to  it. 

"How  truly  is  hers  a  Christian  heritage. 
As  she  hangs  on  her  cross  I  am  sure  she  will 
ask  forgiveness  for  those  who  have  crucified 
her.  With  true  Christian  courage  Poland 
will  endure  the  physical  torture  and  patiently 
suffer  the  Jeers  of  her  godlas  enemies. 


"Then,  to  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  Ood, 
she  will  appear  to  die  forever.  But  we  know 
that  It  will  not  be  forever.  'He  who  llveth 
and  believeth  in  Me  shall  not  die  forever.* 
Like  her  Master.  Poland  will  rise.  Pray  that 
Poland  and  her  people  will  always  understand 
that  her  resurrection  will  be  the  reward  only 
for  her  perseverance  in  prayer  and  her  confi- 
dence in  God." 


Protesting  Ajrainst  Two  New  0.  P.  A. 
Reflations 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TSXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 

Saturday.  June  3. 1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  O.  P.  A.  is  not  satisfied  to 
let  things  alone.  Just  as  everything  is 
moving  along  smoothly  and  the  people 
are  becoming  reconciled  to  its  opera- 
tion, some  new  plan  or  regulation  is  de- 
vised to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the  public 
and  cause  more  headaches. 

Corroborative  of  this,  I  cite  two  recent 
occurrences: 

First,  a  new  method  by  which  they  are 
establishing  what  is  known  as  issuance 
centers  located  in  the  larger  cities,  many 
miles  from  the  local  boards,  and  these 
issuance  centers  and  not  the  local  boards 
will  issue  ration  certificates  in  the  future 
for  gasoline,  tires,  and  so  forth. 

The  local  boards  have  been  satisfac- 
torily and  successfully  handling  the  issu- 
ance of  these  ration  certificates,  and  the 
public  has  become  accustomed  to  such 
operation  and  thoroughly  satisfied  there- 
with, but  in  the  future  this  power  of  Issu- 
ance is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  local 
boards  and  vested  in  these  several  issu- 
ance centers,  causing  additional  expense, 
inconvenience,  and  extreme  dissatisfac- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  the  local  boards 
and  the  public. 

They  seek  to  justify  this  change  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  afraid  the  certifi- 
cates, if  left  with  the  local  boards,  may 
be  stolen,  and  that  they  have  to  be  issued 
from  some  safe  centers  at  a  long  distance 
from  the  sites  of  the  local  boards.  There 
may  have  been  some  thefts,  but  these  are 
rare  and  constitute  the  exceptions,  and, 
because  this  is  so,  they  should  not  upset 
the  local  distribution  of  these  certificates. 

The  public  is  much  better  satisfied 
when  these  matters  are  handled  in  their 
own  local  rationing  boards,  and  the  local 
boards  feel  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon 
their  honesty  that  this  change  has  been 
made,  and  the  public  feels  that  it  is  an- 
other effort  on  the  part  of  Washington  to 
exercise  a  bureaucratic  tendency  to  take 
away  from  the  local  boards  the  operation 
of  rationing. 

Those  who  compose  the  local  rationing 
boards  in  my  district  are  businessmen 
of  the  highest  integrity,  who  are  giving 
their  time,  vrtthout  remimeration,  in  a 
patriotic  way,  to  try  to  help  the  Govern- 
ment.   They  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
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public  and  the  public  has  confidence  in  | 
them,  and  the  O.  P.  A.  should  continue 
under  the  present  system  which  has  been 
successfully  administered  by  these  local 
boards,  and  not  take  away  any  power 
whatever  from  the  local  boards  and  vest 
It  in  some  issuance  center  at  some  far 
distant  point  in  the  State. 

I  have  received  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  protest  from  my  district,  from 
responsible  people,  who  are  patriotic  and 
who  have  tried  to  cooperate,  who  are 
opposed  and  incensed  at  this  new  regu- 
lation. 

I  have  registered  these  protests  with 
the  O.  P.  A.  and  urged  that  the  proposed 
change  be  not  made,  but  up  to  now  I 
have  secured  no  promise  that  the  order 
will  be  rescinded,  and  I  want  publicly  to 
protest  and  denounce  this  innovation 
and  publicly  urge  that  it  not  be  dene. 

The  other  incident  is  the  proposed 
celling  price  upon  watermelons.  No  ceil- 
ing price  has  heretofore  existed  on  wa- 
termelons, and  the  fanners  in  my  dis- 
trict planted  watermelons  this  year  in 
the  belief  that  there  would  be  no  ceiling 
price,  as  no  notice  had  been  given  of  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  O.  P.  A.  to  place 
a  celling  price  thereon,  and,  as  a  result, 
these  farmers  are  going  to  suffer  because 
of  the  increased  price  they  have  had  to 
pay  for  fertilizer  and  labor  in  making 
and  marketing  the  melon  crop,  and  they 
are  naturally  Incensed  at  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  objection  to  the  proposed  ceil- 
ing price  on  melons  is  that  a  fairly  good 
price  is  placed  as  a  ceiling  up  to  July  4, 
but  after  July  4,  the  ceiling  price  is  cut  in 
two,  and  since  most  of  the  melons  in  my 
section  are  marketed  after  July  4.  my 
farmers  will  receive  this  very  low  ceiling 
price  which,  as  I  understand,  is  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

Why  should  a  ceiling  price  be  placed 
on  watermelons?  Watermelons  are  a 
luxiu-y  and  not  a  necessity;  and  if  the 
farmers  make  their  prices  too  high,  the 
public  will  not  buy  them.  If  a  ceiling 
price  is  to  be  Invoked,  then  certainly 
those  producing  the  late  crop  should 
not  be  discriminated  against. 


EanuBf  s  of  Oil  Companies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOBXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  3, 1944 

•  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  comment,  I  ask  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Ricoao  herewith  the  net 
earnings  after  taxes  of  the  oil  companies 
of  the  United  States  for  1942  and  1943. 
I  believe  the  comparison  of  the  earnings 
in  the  2  years  will  be  enlightening. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
great  majority  of  crude-oil  producers  are 
not  represented  in  this  table  oT  earnings: 


Oil  c  ompany  earnings — (Full  calendar  year) 


CoK  pany 


<  o.w. 


P.amsdii;  Oil  Co.' 

lurcOilCo.' 

The  Atlantic  Ref  niii?  Co.'.. 
^'^iinraj  '"i  '"""'oration  '_. 

Hoot  1'  Co.*  • 

Quaker  ~  li  A  RefSninp  Co.'.. 

In  ion  Oil  Couirsny  ot  California ». 

Lion  OilReflninpCo.« 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio  ' 

Vnion  Tank  CarCo." 

Ppfp  Rock  Oil  CorporatioD  ' 

^Voodley  Petroleum  Co.' 

The  Texas  Co.> 

rhiilips  retroleum  Co.» 

Mi(:wfrt  OilCo.t 

National  Refintay  Co.' 

Buckeye  I'irc  Line  Co." 

Shell  Irtion  OilCorporatnn  »  ". 

ConfirenalOilCo.' 

Tcxa.i  A  Pacii'cCoalA  OflCo.'.... 
tioiieral  An;erican  Transportation ' 

fun  Oil  Co.' 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Kentucky  ". 

Houston  OilCo.i 

Fcaboard  Oil  Corporation  of  Dela«-(re*> 

Savoy  OilCo.i 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  >. . . 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  ». 
l)f>rhv  Petroleum  Corporation'. 

AshlnndOilA  Refining  Co.* 

Con.solidation  Koynl  Oil  Corj>orati<fa  i 

Xoitb  An-eri«n  Conwlidate*!  Oil ;  bares  Corporation  i. 

National  Oil  Products  Co.'. 

Plymouth  Oil  Co.' 

National  Transit  Co.'*.., 

N.uth  Penn  OilCo.' 

I'jtics  Service  Co.'" 

The  Foster  Wheeler  Corporation  «. 
Crown  Central  Petroleum  Cr 
Pncific  We.-lem  Oil  Co.i. 
Panhandle  Producipff  A  Refining  i 
Tide  \\  Bter  As.scciHfo<1  Oil  Co.'. 
Mid-Continent  Petmleum  Corpora  ion». 
Houston  Oil  Field  Material  Co.».. 

Sinclair  Oil  Corporation  "• 

Amerada  Petroleum  Corporation'. 
HumMc  Oil  A  Ref^ninK  Co.si»..  . 

S<icrny  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.' 

The  Mission  Corporation' 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jerjey) ». 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co." 
Inion  Carbide  *  Carbon  Co.'*.. 
Ku-by  Petroleum  Corporation '. 


.orpora  ion 


CM. 


'  Crude  production  and  sales  only 
'  Small  marketing ccn^pany  in  K^t, 
'  Major  ini«grated  company. 
<  IndependMit  iotcgnted  compaa 
'  Princiral  bostoess  is  sapplymg 

*  Owned  by  major  oil  companies. 
'  Indejiendent  lulricant  manufact|irer 
'  Independent  refining  company 

•  After  deductinp  current  and  bac 
»  Transportation  companie?. 
•1  After  dv  ,;u<  ting  »10,UXt.(;0C  for 
"  Noninterrated  major  company 
»  After  deduct  ing  $2,0t0.0(*  for 
w  After  deductinR  $1,126,512  for  » 
>•  Per  Shan  Mninp  for  lM.t  reported 
I*  CoBpiny  iMBBfacturing  tyntb^tii- 


Adilress  by  Judge  Chambirlin  on  Equal- 
Rif  kts  Amendo  ent 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£S£NTATIVES 


Saturday,  June  3 


Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr. 
contribution  to  the 
equal-rights  amendment 
delivered  before  the 
of  Women  on  May  23  by 
Chamberlin,    of 


Indian  ipolis 


1943 


Dollars 


Per 

share 


M,«C2, 
13.874. 
10,688. 

Lia, 
Z\% 

1.143. 

7, 2fA>, 

1.377. 

4,m, 

3,(174, 

1,  319, 

273, 

42,880, 

liies, 
^  6ia 

1.139, 

24.60(H 

14.060, 

1,309. 

4.(«?, 

13,363. 

8,006, 

2.0W, 

1,940. 

fi0,8»l! 


7P4 
COO 
000 
COO 
£09 
203 
000 

cro 

634 
172 
164 
159 
797 
422 

34: 

151 
733 
GOO 
000 
8(9 
381 
5?- 
366 
347 
090 

2m 

871 


a. 

17. 
18. 


14. 
6, 

23. 
4, 

45. 

35. 

1, 

121. 

4, 


3i>. 


7^ 
78, 
262, 
475. 
.237. 
033. 
890. 
108. 
377. 
4«7. 
071, 
3S0, 
902. 
S«6. 
277. 
083, 
781. 
711. 
944, 
H4H. 
327. 
MO, 
*2. 
316, 


849 
S65 
869 
fM 
123 
.'97 
fea 
074 
931 
652 
413 
041 
465 
640 
«18 
346 
7r9 
770 
511 
983 
08O 
773 
619 
S-O 
199 


$L62 
2.50 
3.79 

.48 

.83 
L23 
1.56 
3.17 
6.31 
2.85 
3.30 

.98 
3.83 
3.04 

.6f 


.86 
1.82 
3.00 
1.48 
3.84 
4.56 
1.17 
1.41 
LS8 


S.31 

2.75 

2.74 

.71 

.14 

.96 

2.20 

2.16 

1.26 

3.81 

3.78 

8.85 

.56 

1.07 

.44 

L9N 

3.53 

1.33 

1.S5 

6.06 

5.08 

1.15 

1.34 

4.45 

4.33 

4.13 

.63 


1942 


Dollars 


$2, 801.  S46 

13,761,900 

6,800,000 

818,000 

310,  135 
1,298,000 
6,537,000 

904,000 
5,649.880 
Z  701,  286 
1,  693,  466 

110,837 

3.\  cm,  COl 

13,  129,  458 
702,279 
983,  2C6 


16,860,000 

14, 924,  OrO 

800,668 

3,  406,  368 

8,fi71.0Ml 

2,677,170 

1, 149, 340 

1,463,706 

1.184 

44,183,894 


753.472 

1,103,605 

59,  tM 

138,343 

510,  70^ 

1, 774,  145 

663.311 

5,  OHO.  137 

17.113.670 

8,647.793 

4.652 

789.666 

33,678 

10,663,900 

6,112.158 

42,886 

18, 060.  f  98 

3.271.H85 

29. 243. 303 

30.  »0K.  397 

1, 397.  2.'!3 

81.809,635 

4,  5.S2.  282 

38,(«8,7?2 

258.191 


Per 

shar* 


$L26 
2.47 
2.33 

.37 

.81 
L40 
Ll» 
2.0g 
G.68 
2.61 
4.24 

.40 
3.22 
2.95 

.70 


L29 
3.19 

.97 
3.27 
2.91 
1.03 

.56 
L18 


2.8« 
2.35 
2.U 
1.09 
.12 
.60 
2.37 
1.09 
1.31 
6.  OR 
3.40 
4.27 


.79 

.04 
1.32 
3.29 

.04 
L43 
4.15 
3.25 

.99 
1.01 
3.00 
4.M 
4.10 

.52 


roducing  and  refining  macbinery. 

and  distributor, 
ith  practically  no  crude  production.    After  deducting  losses  for  saJe  of 
dividends  oo  31.232  sharis  of  prefetrcd. 

Dontingencies  ol  war." 

lost-war  reserves. '■ 
'te-cfl  of  Mexican  losses. 

on  1942  capital  stuk  outstanding  before  split-up  for  2  for  1  in  I9A 

rubber  raw  materials. 


asaeta. 


RJMARKS 


1944 


Spei  iker, 


a  notable 

discussion  over  the 

an  address 

Natioiial  Association 

Jpdge  Harry  O. 

Judge 


Chamberlin,  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing Jurists  of  Indiana  and  the  Midwest, 
began  his  consideration  of  the  equal 
rights  proposal  in  a  truly  judicial  man- 
ner, with  impartial  attention  to  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  but  the  further  he 
got  into  the  real  merits  of  the  subject  the 
more  he  became  convinced  of  the  Just- 
ness of  the  proposal,  and  the  address  as 
finally  delivered  was  more  "pro"  than 
"con."  His  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
scholarly  and  illuminating,  and  I  only 
regret  that  space  limitations  have  pre- 
cluded my  requesting  that  the  entire  ad- 
dress be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  As  this  Is  a  subject  of  lively  and 
timely  importance  at  the  present  time,  I 
have  asked  and  have  secured  unanimous 
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consent  that  salient  points  in  Judge 
Chamberlin's  address  be  reproduced  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 

There  are  several  forma  of  the  proposed 
equal  rights  aifiendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  but  the  one  I  prefer,  and  the 
one  engaging  our  attention  at  this  time  Is 
m  simple  language  and  patterned  after  sev- 
eral other  amendments  touching  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  people.     It  is: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex,"  although 
good  results  might  well  flow  from  any  other 
similarly  worded  text,  provided  always  that 
Its  ultimate  meaning  is  neither  clouded  nor 
ambiguous. 

There  are  very  few  legislative  proposals 
on  the  one  hand  or  objections  thereto  on 
the  other  that  do  not  each  have  some  merit. 
The  way  to  properly  appraise  the  value  of 
these  opposite  positions,  however.  Is  to 
weigh  one  against  the  other.  Assuming  that 
an  afUrmative  proposal  contains  much  good 
but  that  its  operation  might  effect  some  in- 
convenience or  practice  hostile  to  a  given 
public  custom,  isn't  it  rational  and  at  least 
good  sense  to  conclude  that  if  the  good  out- 
weighs the  harm,  the  public  would  then  be 
benefited  by  the  change^  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
legislation  should  be  predicated  upon  the 
theory  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  final 
ratification  and  operation  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  produce  some  governmental 
as  well  as  legal  dislocations — not  dislocations 
of  right  and  Jtistice  but  only  those  of  cus- 
tom and  practice  where  readjustments  can 
be  readily  made,  and  the  way  soon  mapped 
out  for  a  smooth-working  program.  Disar- 
rangements have  been  many  and  varied  dtir- 
Ing  the  recent  war  years  but  they  have  been 
accepted  as  subordinate  In  importance  to 
the  vastly  greater  factor  of  the  cotmtry's 
protection  and  self-preservation. 

Let's  not  appraise  the  value  or  the  right- 
eousness of  equal  rights  on  the  basis  of  po- 
litical strength,  but  ratiier  upon  the  basis  of 
Its  intrinsic  Justness. 

One  of  the  necessaiy  and  fundamental 
factors  In  the  making  end  enforcement  of  a 
contract  is  the  element  of  consideration. 
Without  It.  the  contract  falls.  It  la,  there- 
fore, the  basis  of  all  legal  bargaining. 
Something  mtist  be  given  in  return  for  con- 
sideration 'n  whatever  form  that  tra:  take. 
Exactly  so  with  the  theory  of  equal  rights 
for  women.  No  undertaking,  small  or  great, 
no  accomplishment  slight  or  Important,  no 
record,  casual  or  Impaslng,  has  ever  been 
made  by  this  country  of  ours  without  the 
distinct  aid,  material  and  otherwise,  of  the 
women.  Surely,  then,  human  beings  with  a 
record  of  pinnacle  performance  are  not  less 
worthy  of  consideration  than  mere  chattels, 
the  bases  of  contracts. 

We  all  recognize,  with  serious  forebodings, 
the  many  and  involved  post-war  problems 
which  are  bound  to  confront  us  In  the  near 
future.  It  will  require  the  best  and  most  far- 
sighted  thought  to  cope  with  the  intricate 
situations  certain  to  arlise.  If  we  would  avoid 
or  even  minimize  the  economic  disruption 
almost  surely  to  follow  the  great  war  through 
which  we  are  now  plodillng  slowly  but  suc- 
cessfully. Wars  inevitably  produce  inflation 
of  values;  inflation  brLags  economic  injus- 
tices; economic  injustice  Is  only  another 
name  for  depressions  ar  d  governmental  dis- 
content; and  these  things  all  sum  up  to 
Inequality  before  the  law. 

While  equal  rights  for  both  men  and  women 
do  not  spell  a  panacea  for  all  governmental 
Uls  it  can  and  will  remove  one  of  the  irritat- 
ing disturbances  to  a  veiy  large  section  of  otir 
population.  And  while  a  fair  and  an  honest 
administration  of  the  tieory  of  equal  rights 
for  women  under  the  proposed  amendment 
may  not  eliminate  all  tie  economic  troubles 


of  womanhood  It  will  at  least  be  conducive  to 
such  a  degree  of  contentment  as  to  render 
more  efficient  and  more  effective  their  al- 
ready valuable  and  ever  available  services  and 
cooperation  In  productiveness  and  the  output 
of  America's  commerce  of  chattels,  as  well  as 
America's  output  of  mental  development  and 
advancement  In  educational  training.  For 
I  say  it  Is  the  women  of  this  country  who 
do  most  for  the  promotion  of  this  educational 
development  of  tomorrow's  men  and  women 
both  in  the  homes  and  in  the  schools.  No 
task  Is  fraught  with  greater  Importance  to 
the  Republic  than  the  training  of  our  youth 
and  this  I  repeat.  Is,  generally  speaking,  the 
women's  Job. 

The  man  of  a  family  Is  usually  designated 
as  the  breadwinner.  He  Is  thought  to  be  the 
central  or  focal  point  around  which  the  home 
is  purchased  and  financed,  and  some  Invest- 
ments are  made,  a  bank  account  established, 
a  business  possibly  is  ptirchased  and  con- 
ducted. The  wife  perhaps  is  a  mere  incident 
to  all  those  acquirements.  But  let's  look  at 
the  picture  a  Tittle  more  closely.  The  woman 
bears  the  children;  she  mends  and  makes 
their  clothes;  she  is  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  family  and  she  buys  closely;  she  more 
often  than  otherwise  Inaugurates  the  sav- 
ings or  bank  accoimt;  she  does  her  own  house- 
work; she  encourages  the  husband  to  start 
his  own  business;  she  keeps  his  books  at  the 
store  or  office;  she  does  without  a  servant  or 
a  maid,  even  to  the  extent  of  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  cleaning  the  house;  she  coaches  the 
children  in  their  studies;  she  may  even  sub- 
stitute as  a  teacher  In  the  schools;  in  general 
she  saves  the  pennies,  the  nickels,  the  dimes, 
and  even  the  dollars,  by  the  devotion  to  her 
family's  interests. 

In  the  course  of  years  a  substantial  sub- 
stance has  been  acquired — ^but  usually  in  the 
name  of  the  husband.  And  yet.  It  was  the 
wife's  ingenuity — her  savings  and  sacrifices — 
her  thrift  and  courageous  Industry  in  large 
measure  that  made  possible  the  acquirement 
of  the  home  property,  or  the  piece  of  rental 
property  or  the  savings  account  or  the  profit- 
able investment  in  some  good  stock.  Her  In- 
terest In  those  tangible  accomplishments 
shotUd  be  legally  recognized  through  some 
statutory  expression  such  as  the  equal  rights 
amendment. 

Of  course,  every  woman  is  not  a  wife,  and 
the  foregoing  set  of  facts  do  not  apply  to  all 
of  the  female  sex,  but  I  tise  this  Illustration 
to  point  out  the  inequality  of  the  general  sit- 
uation In  very  many  of  the  States.  In  Indi- 
ana the  situation,  while  not  the  worst,  is  far 
from  fair  to  women.  The  State  either  com- 
mercially or  legislatively  has  done  but  little 
to  eqtialize  their  economic  and  employment 
rights.  Such  benefits  as  they  have  received 
have  come  more  through  the  force  of  public 
opinion  than  through  legislative  action. 

A  branch  of  statutory  law  governing  prop- 
erty rights  between  husband  and  wife,  called 
the  law  of  community  property,  is  in  force 
with  varying  provisions  In  eight  of  the  States. 
Louisiana  retains,  with  modifications,  the 
commtmlty  law  of  Prance.  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and 
Washington  trace  their  community  systems 
to  Spanish  or  Mexican  sovirces.  This  mari- 
tal property  law  is  thought  to  be  of  teutonic 
origin,  though  Its  early  history  is  not  fully 
known.  In  theory  it  subscribes  to  equal  own- 
ership by  htisband  and  wife  in  all  property 
acquired  by  either  of  them  during  marriage, 
except  such  as  Is  Inherited,  received  as  a  gift, 
or  purchased  with  separate  funds  owned  be- 
fore marriage.  However,  the  actual  control 
of  much  of  this  property  Is  given  to  the  btu- 
band.  Due  to  varied  statutory  forms  and  In- 
terpretations of  the  law  )n  several  States  us- 
ing the  system.  It  does  not  have  uniform  ap- 
plication among  them.  (U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  Women's  Bureau,  Bull.  157,  January  1. 
1938.) 


The  bulk  of  discriminations  between  men 
and  women  In  American  Jurisprudence  grew 
out  of  the  feudal  common-law  fallacy  that 
marriage  destroyed  a  woman's  separate  iden- 
tity. Discriminations  against  the  unmarried 
woman  were  not  so  numerous,  even  under  the 
English  common  law.  As  to  these  things 
Chancellor  Kent,  the  great  Jurist  and  analyst, 
said  among  other  things,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago: 

"The  law  concerning  husband  and  wife 
has  always  made  a  very  prominent  and  exten- 
sive article  In  the  codes  of  civilized  nations. 
There  are  no  reg^tlations  on  any  other  branch 
of  the  law,  which  affect  so  many  minute  In- 
terests, and  interfere  so  deeply  with  the  pros- 
perity, the  honor,  and  happiness  of  private 
life." 

Oklahoma's  constitution  excludes  women 
from  election  to  eight  major  State  offices. 
Wisconsin's  legislative  employees  must  be 
men.  One  of  the  three  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Twenty-three  States  exclude  women  from 
Jury  service;  thirteen  SUtes  permit  women 
to  serve  at  their  option;  Utah  excludes  women 
from  grand-Jury  service. 

In  40  States  property  acquired  after  mar- 
riage by  the  Joint  efforts  of  husband  and  wife 
belongs  to  the  husband  and  Is  subject  to  his 
control.  In  South  Carolina  a  woman's  clothes 
have  been  held  to  belong  to  the  husband  and 
It  is  said  that  a  recent  decision  somewtacre 
hrtd  that  a  wile's  hair  was  the  property  of 
her  husband.  Several  States  hold  that  a 
minor  child's  (as  well  as  the  wife's)  earnings 
belong  to  the  husband.  It  is  notoriously 
true  that  women  are  often  paid  less  for  their 
services  In  exactly  the  same  work  and  ren- 
dered with  equal  or  greater  efficiency.  Fre- 
quently there  appears  a  legal  ban  against 
married  women  as  school  teachers.  In  19 
States  women  cannot  serve  on  Juries  al- 
though a  recent  rtiling  by  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  no  State  may  deny  Jury  service  to 
a  Negro  man. 

Owing  to  existing  economic  conditions  and 
wartime  emergencies,  some  galiis  have  been 
made  lor  women's  civil  rights.  But  they  are 
strictly  emergency  and  temporary  gains. 
When  the  soldier  returns  home  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  when  there  Is  no  inanpower 
shortage  then,  it  will  still  be  a  man's  world 
outside  the  home  castle.  And  may  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  when  the  soldier  does  re- 
turn home  to  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  sister,  and  is  shown  the  definite 
legal  inequality  existing  against  them,  he  will 
say  in  substance:  "Why,  this  Is  one  of  the 
things  I've  been  fighting  against  all  around 
the  world  with  bullets — now  let's  continue 
the  fight  here  with  ballots  and  with  logic." 

It  is  said  that,  for  certain  periods  in  most 
women's  lives  they  are  ffreoccupied  with  the 
care  of  children,  first  in  the  bearing  them 
and  then  in  tending  them  during  the  limited 
time  they  are  physically  def>endent  upon 
their  mothers.  This  special  kind  of  care  no 
father,  regardless  of  his  devotion  to  his  pa- 
ternal obligations,  can  supply.  And  after  the 
brief  period  of  physical  dependence  htm 
passed,  most  mothers  still  want  to  stay  cloae 
to  their  children  at  least  during  their  very 
early  formative  years. 

This  theory  Is  fallacious,  not  In  fact,  but 
In  the  implication  that  women  are  satisfied 
to  have  denied  to  them-  or  withheld  from 
them  the  justness  of  their  civU  rights  solely 
because  they  have  embarked  upon  the  com- 
mendable Job  of  raising  a  famUy. 

Former  Judge  Dorothy  Ken  yon,  of  the  New 
York  mtinicipal  court,  and  a  very  vocal  op- 
ponent of  the  equal  rights  amendment,  sum- 
marizes in  part  her  opposition  in  this  state- 
ment. She  says:  "We  should  not  have  an 
equal  rights  amendment,  becavise  It  would 
destroy  our  power  to  enact  ■pecial  legisla- 
tion.   It  seems  to  me  the  hel^t  of  folly  to 
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destroy  a  power  for  good  merely  because  It 
la  capable  of  being  used,  and  has  In  fact  been 
used  In  the  past  both  badly  and  unwisely. 
Why  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath? 
That  some  of  our  protective  laws  are  bad  and 
should  be  abolished  Is  my  own  opinion. 
Good  In  their  day.  oome  of  them  have  now 
outlived  their  usefulness.  For  Instance.  I  no 
longer  see  any  Justification  for  the  flat  pro- 
hibition against  night  work  for  women.  0\ir 
support  laws  should  also  be  changed  to  re- 
lieve men  from  the  obligation  to  support 
chlldleaa  wives  In  Idleness." 

Upon  the  strict  basis  of  logic  and  analysis, 
I  think  Judge  Kenyon  has  made.  In  that 
statement,  a  fairly  good  argument  for  rather 
than  against  the  amendment.  She  appar- 
ently favors  special  legislation  which  In 
Itself  spells  Inequality,  and  Is  usually  held 
repugnant  to  sound  legal  reasoning. 

The  general  theory  of  the  law  everywhere 
Is  against  special  legislation,  and  the  reports 
are  filled  with  decisions  annulling  anc  void- 
ing legislation  because  it  Is  special,  and  gives 
rights  and  privileges  to  certain  classes  and 
groups  not  equally  given  to  all  classes  of 
cit  Bens.  In  fact  both  the  Constitution  of 
Indiana  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  either  explicitly  or  impliedly  deny  to 
their  respecti\e  legislative  bodies  the  right 
to  pass  special  or  local  laws  or  laws  violative 
of  the  theory  of  equal  protection  to  all. 

But  Judge  Kenyon  admits  that  such  good 
as  has  come  from  this  special  legislation  is 
cirpable  of  being  used  and  has  been  used  both 
badly  and  ^mwlsely.  Surely  we  won't  throw 
out  tto»  baby,  but  we  can  separate  him  from 
the  bath  of  dirty  water  and  throw  out  the 
latter  Jxist  as  the  courU  have  repudiated 
much  of  these  special  enactments.  If  the 
truth  really  be  faced,  there  are  probably  many 
statutes  operating  today  In  the  various 
States,  whir*  are  local  and  special  but  which 
are  toleratejl  because  they  have  never  been 
attacked. 

The  opponents  of  equal  rights  seem  to  fear 
that  the  passage  and  ratification  of  the 
amendment  will  destroy  our  power  to  erer 
enact  any  laws  either  locally  or  nationally 
-^D  aid  of  the  eeUblUhment  of  ttie  equal- 
rigbta.theory. 

In  the  first  place  the  amendment  would  be 
only  prohibitive  of  the  creation  of  inequitable 
and  unjust  relationships  whether  they  aflect 
men  or  women.  It  could  not,  in  any  event. 
as  I  sre  It.  prevent  rational  legislation  in  aid 
of  the  very  purpose  of  the  amendment. 

A  portion  of  the  bill  for  lu  submission  to 
the  States  for  ratification  and  which  becomes 
•  part  of  the  amendment  itself,  expressly 
autes  that: 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power  within  their  several  Jurisdictions  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 

So  It  eeeme  to  me  that  any  ~ct  of  any  State, 
or  of  the  Congraas  which  may  be  held  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  creation  of  an  equal  civil 
or  economic  statua  as  between  men  and 
wooMn  generally  would  not  only  be  valid  and 
operative  but  probably  needful  In  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  Judicial  problems  which 
naturally  will  arise.  But  In  the  end.  if  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  at  present 
constituted  doesn't  change  its  mind  too  fre- 
quently and  doesn't  upset  too  many  well- 
establiahed  precedents,  wttn  no  greater  Jus- 
tification than  political  expediency  the  whole 
civil  relationship  between  the  sexes  will  be 
harmonized  upon  the  adoption  and  opera- 
tion of  an  equal-rights  amendment. 

Let  us  not  be  disturbed  as  to  the  possible 
unconstitutionality  of  certain  laws  affecting 
the  so-called  health  of  and  hours  of  labor 
of  vonten  workers.  They  were  originally  con- 
ceived through  the  fallacy  of  the  "weaker 
sex"  Idea  and  have  little  If  any  foundation  In 
actual  fact.  Certainly  this  doctrine  should 
be  forever  exploded  since  the  women  have 
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carried  on  so  well  and  so 
of    the    physical    parallels 
effective  promotion  of  the 

In  Indiana  when  the 
party  to  a  suit,  and 
in  his  or  her  own  behalf, 
excluded.    However,  in  a 
tion  of  a  wife,  the  husban< 
witness,  but  the  wife  is 
fore  precluded  from  voicini 
cence    In    a    charge    usual 
chastity. 

Under  our   laws   of 
childless   wife   Is   limited 
estate  to  one-third  only  ol 
his  real  estate  If  there  be 
by  his  previous  marriage, 
nalized  because  In  a  natural 
she  happens  to  be  wife 
of  wife  number  one. 

Dean   Acheson   of   the 
partment  of  Rtate,  In  voicing 
to  the  equal -rights 
enactment  would  cause 
cotirse.  It  would  cause 
fying  of  any  wrong  always 
but  the  confusion  is  genera 
of  those  who  have  been  t 
the   wrongs  committed.     It 
have   been   deprived   of  thqir 
vantages  and  this  natural! 
confusion    In    the 
But  the  pertinent  Inquiry 
the  g..in  for  good  outweigh 
of  the  confusion? 

One  of  the  first  and  most 
of  our  great  Declaration  of 
the  assertion  that  "We  hoi  I 
be   self-evident;    that   all 
equal;  that  they  are  endowei  I 
with  certain  unalienable 
these   are   life,   liberty,   an 
happiness.    That  to  secure 
ernments  are  instituted 
their  Just  powers  from  th 
governed."    I  know  of  no 
would  limit  the  scope  of 
used  In  this  section  of  t 
Independence   to   the 
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it  to  embrace  the  generic  oi 
Inclusive  significance  of 
en.  for  the  thought  Is  not 
frage  of  any  kindred  su 
ing  the  prejudiced  attitude 
preters  place  upon  the 
en  aa  construed  under  the 
mon  law. 

So.  that.  If  our  founding 
and  caused  to  be  perpetuated 
women,   as  well  as  men   s 
the  inalienable  right  to  hav  ! 
happiness,  and  that  equalit  r 
of  the  things  tha«^  wUl 
righteous  happiness.  It  Is 
sensible   analysts   to   say 
cannot   be  secured   becauM 
confusion. 

The  real  test  should  b* 
work  produced  by  women, 
shop,  or  factory,  equlralent 
In   the  element  of  time 
turned  out  by  men  or  vice 
there  should  and  miut  be 
In  the  emoluments  or 
of  eex. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  merits  advanced  by 
controversy,  there  is  definit^y 
cotjntry  a  mixed,  complex, 
ent,  and  at  beet  a  scrambl4l 
the  legal  status  of  women, 
philoeopher  some  years  ag< 
is  it  possible  to  unscramble 
question  might  be  asked  as 
but  the  answer  to  this  is 
more  possible :  By  the 
rights  amendment  I 
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or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  2. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave-  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  Matthew  Woll.  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 
Intern ATTONAi.  Tradx  as  Vitwtd  bt  American 

Labor 
(Address  of  Matthew  Woll.'  vice  president. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  before  Man- 
ufacturing Chemists  Association.  June  1, 

1944) 

The  outstanding  post-war  problem,  both 
national  and  international.  Is  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  Jxistice  and 
human  kindness  the  proper  economic  aspira- 
tions of  both  nations  and  individuals  in  order 
that  the  temptation  to  international  war  may 
be  removed. 

Through  bitter  suffering  the  world  has 
learned  that  no  nation  Is  free  if  Its  daily 
bread  can  be  given  or  be  withheld  In  war  or 
in  peace  according  to  needs  or  pleasures  of 
some  other  nation.  The  world  has  likewise 
learned  that  political  liberty  without  eco- 
nomic liberty  Is  but  an  empty  shell. 

Economic  liberty  need  not  necessarily  mean 
privation.  Gradually,  almost  imperceptibly, 
science  has  been  drawing  from  Nature  some 
of  her  essential  secrets.  Science,  more  than 
laws,  has  broken  up  one  after  another  slavery, 
feudalism,  abEOluti^m,  the  la-hour  day,  and 
other  forms  of  human  bondage.  Science  also 
has  changed  and  will  continue  to  change  the 
relations  of  nations. 

The  question  presented  to  every  American 
Is  whether  the  Tnlted  States  will  shape  her 
life  largely  In  her  own  way,  and  In  accord 
with  her  Ideals,  or  whether  she  will  become 
inextricably  involved  In  Old  World  Interests, 
habits  of  thought,  and  economic  affairs.  In 
other  words.  America  is  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  International  trade  has  a  certain  di- 
vinity which  must  be  placed  upon  a  perma- 
nent ba^is.  Thereupon  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
a  concert  of  powers  to  allocate  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  their  rights  to  import  and 
export  and  at  what  prices  and  then  set  up 
an  International  standard  of  living  and  a 
superstate  to  assure  that  the  world  will  stay 
pil^eonholed. 

Or  will  we  choose  to  abandon  attempts  to 
regiment  a  world  that  refuses  to  be  regi- 
mented and  adopt  the  practical,  diplomatic 
approach;  that  Is.  to  recognize  what  are  the 
realities  of  the  economic  Interdependence 
of  nations  and  try  to  achieve  a  formula  by 
which  i.atlons  can  cooperate.  Certainly,  this 
Is  not  Isolationism,  so  called,  but  rationalism. 

No  one  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  sort  of  world  we  will  face  when 
world  hostilities  come  to  an  end.  However, 
the  past  does  not  Indicate  the  sort  of  think- 
ing and  planning  that  is  more  than  likely 
largely  to  Influence  the  Judgment  of  na- 
tions In  working  out  their  destinies  under 
conditions  of  peace.    It  Is  futile  to  discuss 


'  Mr.  Woll  is  also  chairman,  A.  F.  of  L.  post- 
war planning  committee;  president,  Amer- 
ica's Wage  Earners  Protective  Conference  (the 
tariff  group  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.);  president. 
Union  Labor  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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poet- war  trade  problems  without  a  realistic 
examination  of  some  of  the  leading  factors 
Involved. 

Among  these  leading  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  The  agricultural  and  industrial  revolu- 
tion during  the  period  1933-34  and  the  re- 
sultant loas  of  former  markets. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  system  of  state  trad- 
ing controls  and  prelermtlal  Uade  system 
after  the  war. 

3.  The  predominance.  In  world  trade,  of 
giant  state  trading  agencies,  great  Interna- 
tional corporations,  and  cartels. 

4.  The  critical  position  of  the  free  trade- 
unions  and  free  enterprise,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances both  in  foreign  trade  and  In  the 
domestic  Airerican  market 

6.  The  possibly  dangerous  tendency  of  this 
country  to  discuss  the  merits  of  lofty  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  trade  while  ignoring  the 
abolition  of  those  principles  in  domestic 
and  foreign  trade. 

It  Is  not  possible  in  a  brief  discussion  to 
more  than  summarize  some  of  the  principal 
aspects  of  these  outstanding  problems.  The 
following  points  are,  however,  essential  con- 
siderations: 

As  during  the  World  War  of  1914-18.  great 
changes  In  the  structure  of  economic  life 
have  occurred  throughout  the  world. 

India,  for  example,  is  now  a  creditor  coim- 
try  and  one  of  the  leading  industrial  nations 
of  secondary  rank. 

South  America  has  rapidly  expanded  not 
only  Its  production  capacity  for  consumer 
goods,  as  during  1914-18;  it  has  also  notably 
expanded  production  of  minerals,  some  basic 
industry,  and  other  primary  commodltle!'. 

The  United  Kingdom  now  produces  about 
one-half  of  Its  food  requirements  and  has 
enormously  Increased  the  efflclency  of  Its 
manufacturing  plants.  On  the  other  hand. 
England  has  liquidated  about  half  of  its  over- 
seas investmenu  and  has  nmaiaod  an  enor- 
mous debt  sterling  balance. 

rO«T-WAa  rORXXON  TRAOB— AMntCAM  LA»08 

Europe  has  undergone  fundamental 
changes  that  may  outlast  the  war.  The 
synthetic  production  of  textile  fibers,  rub- 
ber, gasoline,  and  plastics,  the  development 
of  processed  wood  substitutes  for  metals,  are 
only  the  better-known  changes. 

American  organized  labor  In  the  North 
American  continent  seeks  to  maintain  the 
Independence  of  labor  unions  and  business 
enterprises.  In  contrast,  organized  labor  in 
Europe  and  In  the  United  Kingdom  seeks  to 
nationalize  basic  Industry  and,  by  various 
so-called  socialistic  measures,  tends  to  change 
and  modify  the  character  of  an  Independent 
labor  movement  In  the  unfounded  hope  of 
capturing  control  of  the  state. 

This  increasing  dependence  upon  the  state 
on  the  part  of  organised  labor  in  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Is  shared  by  organized 
European  Industry.  To  an  extent  not  appre- 
ciated by  either  American  builneae  or  Amsrl- 
can  labor,  European  and  British  Industry  has 
become  increasingly  reconciled  to  dependence 
upon  the  state  and  guidance  from  the  state 
In  recent  years. 

The  economic  crUls  of  the  early  thirties 
was  followed  In  Europe  by  revolutionary 
changes  In  the  character  of  state  interven- 
tion in  business  and  of  state  economic  ad- 
ministration. The  gold  standard  was  aban- 
doned by  Its  creator,  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  1930.  and  the  British  example  was  followed 
throughout  most  of  the  world  during  the 
following  5  years. 

In  Europe  as  a  whole  there  gradually  devel- 
oped first  a  regulation  of  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  exchange,  as  emergency  measures,  to 
meet  the  economic  crisis.  Thereafter  fol- 
lowed the  regulation  of  internal  business 
activities.  Including  production,  prices,  and 
distribution. 

As  Nazi  Germany  in  1933  Inaugurated  the 
German  rearmament  program  and  the  Ger- 


man effort  to  create  a  "sell-sufltcient"  war 
economy,  other  leading  countries  also 
strengthened  state  economic  control  over 
business  in  order  to  prepare  for  war. 

In  the  late  1930s  in  Europe  there  ceased 
to  be  any  genuine  freedom  of  international 
trade  as  it  was  formerly  understood.  Moet 
European  countries  had  state  regimes  which 
controlled  foreign  trade  channels  in  a  man- 
ner that  excluded  freedom  of  competition  by 
private  firms  and  corporations  without  re- 
gard to  country  of  origin  or  the  manner  of 
payment  for  Imports.  Most  states  Insisted 
that  their  imports  must  be  paid  for  in  ex- 
ports, not  in  foreign  exchange;  imports  were 
prohibited  or  restricted  where  domestic  pro- 
duction, even  at  very  high  cost,  could  sup- 
plant imports. 

Practically  every  country  in  Europe  de- 
veloped a  program  of  "tied  trade"  or  bal- 
anced trade  agreements  with  other  countries 
and  a  program  of  subsidized  expansion  of 
domestic  production  of  products  formerly 
Imported.  The  result  was.  for  example,  that 
Brazilian  cotton  of  inferior  quality  and  at 
higher  prices  was  purchased  by  Germany  In 
preference  to  cheaper  and  better  grades  of 
American  cotton. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American  farm- 
er, worker,  and  businessman,  the  significauce 
of  the  new  European  system  of  state  control 
of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  was  that  these 
new  factors  eliminated  the  normal  freedom 
to  buy  and  sell  in  open  trade  agreements. 
Competition  was  no  longer  between  indi- 
vidual prcducers.  sellers,  and  buyers  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  It  changed  in  character  to 
competition  between  state  trading  agencies, 
for  which  not  only  economic  but  also  politi- 
cal Interests  of  the  contracting  states  were 
decisive  elements. 

The  ability  of  the  Individual  American  pro- 
ducer to  sell  better  products  at  a  lower  price 
than  his  foreign  competitor  ceased  to  be  a 
decisive  factor;  the  question  was  not  the  price 
or  the  quality  of  Imports.  It  was  the  question 
whether  payment  for  Imports  could  be  made 
In  the  products  of  the  purchasing  coimtry. 

aCONOMXC  UVOLtmOMS 

The  World  War  of  1914-18  demonstrated 
how  blockade  conditions  and  sea  warfare 
forced  countries  dependent  upon  Imported 
food  and  industrial  products  to  turn  to  do- 
mestic production.  The  cotton-textile  in- 
dustry of  Lancashire,  England,  lost  Ita  Far 
Eastern  markets  to  new  competition  in  Japan 
and  India.  The  German  chemical  Industry 
lost  most  of  Its  export  markets  to  new  pro- 
ducers In  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  The  trend  toward  industrialization 
In  colonial  and  rural  countries  was  accom- 
panied by  a  trend  toward  agricultural  self- 
sufflclency  in  many  industrial  countries. 
These  trends  continued  after  the  war. 

Prance,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Sweden 
sharply  Increased  their  own  grain  and  other 
food  production  during  the  Interwar  period. 
The  United  States  had  become  a  creditor 
nation  and  an  outatandlns  factor  in  world 
trade. 

The  World  War  of  l»8»-44  has  accelerated 
similar  trends  throughout  the  world.  Indus- 
trialization In  Latin  America  and  in  the  Par 
East  has  proceeded  at  a  remarkable  rate. 
India  has  become  an  indtistrlal  nation  of 
MCondary  rank,  as  well  aa  a  creditor  nation. 
East  Europe  haa  been  made  a  second  Ruhr 
industrial  district  by  the  Nazi  government, 
which  has  transferred  a  substantial  part  of 
Industrial  activity  and  armament  production 
to  the  area  comprised  by  southeast  Poland, 
German  Upper  SUesia,  Czechoslovakia.  Aus- 
tria, and  Hungary.  Coal  production  in  Upper 
Silesia,  with  coal  fields  slightly  greater  than 
those  of  the  Ruhr,  now  compares  with  Ruhr 
coal  production. 

In  Turkey,  the  Belgian  Congo.  South 
Africa,  as  well  as  nearer  home  In  Canada. 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  alsewhere,  additional 


paroduction  capacity  has  been  created  In  min- 
erals. hea\-y  industry,  finishing  induatrlea, 
and  in  some  agricultural  products  such  as 
Turkish  and  Brazilian  cotton. 

In  addition,  however,  the  war  has  com- 
paratively imp>?veriEhed  some  leading  coun- 
tries. The  United  Kingdom  probably  has  left 
no  more  than  half  of  Its  former  Investmenta 
abroad  and  has  piled  up  debts  to  many  coun- 
tries of  the  world  to  a  total  of  perhaps  more 
than  $4,003,090,000  In  blocked  sterling  debts. 

The  small  countries  of  Europe  must  un- 
dertake reconstruction  with  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  even  though  their  colonial  pos- 
sessions, such  as  the  Belgian  Congo,  the ' 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Porttiguese  colonial 
possessions  provide  rich  resources.  France 
alone  has  a  substantial  amount  of  gold  and 
foreign  investments  in  comparison  with  ita 
post-war  needs. 

TRAOX  TRKATT  BENEmS  SCRAPPED 

These  circumstances  lead  to  certain  con- 
clusions : 

It  seems  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Rtia- 
sla  will  exert  a  political  and  economical  he- 
gemony over  east  Europe,  from  Finland, 
through  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  almost  inevitable  result 
may  be  the  creation  of  a  counterbalancing 
bloc  of  western  European  states  led  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  would  mean  the 
creation  of  a  bloc  of  states  and  colonial  em- 
pires that  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  In  1939  the 
beginning  of  such  a  bloc  had  been  made. 
Financial  and  economic  accords  were  con- 
cluded between  the  Unites*  Kingdom  on  the 
one  hand  and  Prance.  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  on  the  other  In  1939  and  early 
1940. 

The  terms  of  the  economic  accord  of  De- 
cember 4.  1939.  between  Prance  and  tlie 
United  Kingdom,  exemplify  the  character  of 
the  accords  and  give  a  picture  of  post-war 
poaslbllltles  which  gains  significance  because 
of  the  view  generally  held  in  British  and 
French  official  circle*— then  and  now— that 
the  accords  should  be  malnUlned  after  the 
war. 

The  provisions,  in  brief,  were: 

1.  The  pegging  of  the  poimd  etertlng— 
French  franc  rate  of  exchange. 

2.  A  clearing  agrennent  covering  exchanges 
of  goods  and  services,  with  no  limitation  upon 
credit  balances,  until  6  months  after  the  war. 

8.  Preferential  buying  in  the  other  empire 
where  possible  rather  than  buying  outside 
the  British  or  the  French  EmpUres. 

4.  Pooling  of  the  raw  material  reeourcee  of 
the  French  and  British  Empires. 

8.  Common  purchasing  agencies  in  third 
countries  for  the  two  empires  to  eliminate 
competitive  buying. 

6.  No  Increase  in  the  restrictions  upon 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  no  matter 
what  restrictions  were  placed  upon  Imports 
from  third  countries. 

It  seema  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  ef- 
fects upon  American  farmers,  manufacturers 
a.id  workers,  depenient  upon  export  markeu 
and  subject  to  Import  competition,  which 
would  follow  the  post-war  creation  of  a  trade 
cartel  of  this  character  between  the  British, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  empires,  together 
with  the  participation  of  the  Scandinavian 
states,  dependent  upon  British  markets,  and 
possibly  including  Spain.  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

This  state  trading  cartel.  It  should  be  re- 
called, was  actually  established  in  a  tentative 
form  during  the  early  part  of  1940.  Its  de- 
velopment was  terminated  only  by  the  col- 
lapse  of  western  Europe.  After  the  war  the 
emergence  of  Russian  hegemony  in  east  and 
southeast  Furope  may  well  Impose 
combination  as  a  measure  of 
defense. 

In  addition,  tbe  flnanelsl 
war  England  will  ht  badly  slaskMi  by  iMr  ex- 
penditures; England  will  aaturaUf  «a^  «• 
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finance  Its  buge  import  siirpliu  by  preferen- 
tial buying  in  countries  that  will  accept  pay- 
ment in  Brltlah  jOods  and  Mnrlees.  Eng- 
"""---land'i  former  revenues  from  foreign  inveat- 
nMmti.  ahlpptng.  banking,  and  trade  wUl  have 
declined  ence  mor«  aa  in  1914-18. 

It  would  be  a  grave  overaiRht  to  Ignore  th« 
proepcct  that  political  and  economic  clrcum- 
tf  nirr*  may  neocaaltate  the  creation  of  thu 
Imi*  preferential  bloc  of  nations,  with  the 
reeuitant  adverat  tffwti  upon  Amaricao  trade 
At  home  and  abroad. 

•TATi  nAotNO  AOBftnca — rasmicNTiAL 
TAairra 

International  competition,  under  the  State 
rtMrtng  ajrvtamo,  and  exchanga-control  »y»- 
traa*  ewaad  to  b«  conducted  by  private  en- 
torprl**;  buying  and  MlUng  In  open  marketa 
at  oompetttlve  prices  and  coats  were  prac> 
tlcally  eliminated.  The  balanced  clearing 
agreements,  which  determined,  over  long 
periods,  the  volume  of  goods  exchanged  and 
frequeutiy  alao  ttoalr  prices,  eliminated  open 
markets  and  oompttltion  in  them.  Price, 
quality,  and  cost  of  production  of  individual 
producers  competing  tn  open  markets  ceased 
to  be  the  basts  of  world  trade. 

8t«tM  that  suffered  from  a  crisis  In  foreign 
flwim  reeerres  permitted  purchases  so  far 
M  powlbte  only  from  countries  that  ac- 
cepted payment  in  goods.  At  the  same  time 
they  aMbiidlMd  eaports  to  countries  which 
•till  permStlad  pnynent  in  gold  and  in  suble 
*Yree  exchange"  currencies. 

There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  after 
ttM  war  the  pflnclpul  countries  of  the  world 
will  have  either  the  means  or  the  desire  to 
abandon  State  control  of  foreign  trade  and 
foreign  exchange.  Emergency  coudltluns  will 
remain  for  some  years  in  the  domestic  fields 
of  reconstruction  and  reemployment,  as  well 
aa  In  international  trade  and  financial  rela- 
tions. 

■ven  the  great  rescuices  of  the  United 
8Ut«8  are  not  sufflcient  to  finance,  on  a 
loag-t«rm  credit  basis,  the  program  of  Eu-; 
rxypemn  and  world  reconstruction  in  such  a 
manner  that  restrictions  upon  international 
trade  and  financial  transactions  could  be 
generally  abandoned. 

Poet-war  discussion  that  presupposes  the 
early  or  general  abandonment  of  State  eco- 
nomic controls  of  foreign  and  Internal  trade 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere  would  not  therefore 

»m  to  be  realistic. 


WANT  COaPOBATIOMS — CAHTELS  CONTROL  EXPORTS 

It  seems  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
many  nattone,  particularly  in  Europe,  will 
maintain  state  agencies  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  foreign  trade.  Long  before  the 
present  war  international  cartels  and  giant 
corporations  dominated  world  trade  in  many 
products.  Even  as  far  back  aa  1915  It  was 
calculated  that  15  American  corporations  ac- 
cotmted  for  75  percent  of  the  value  of  Indus- 
trial exporu  of  the  United  States. 

In  moat  of  the  leading  export  and  import 
commodities,  such  as  petroleum,  wool,  cotton, 
certain  fruits,  metal,  and  other  products,  a 
lew  firms  or  corporations,  and  in  some  caaes 
one  or  more  Joint  sales  agtfncles,  accounted 
for  well  over  half  of  total  exports  or  imporu 
of  the  product  of  the  United  States.  Cloeer 
concentration  of  private  control  In  the  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Jaoan, 
Germany,  and  other  coimtrles  had  ..ted 
for  yeers. 

In  certain  industries,  giant  national  cor- 
porations in  the  leading  countries  have  con- 
cluded a  complicated  series  of  agreements 
dividing  up  world  markets  and  exchanging 
engineers,  production  processes,  patents, 
sometimes  organizing  jointly  owned  produc- 
ing or  selling  companies  in  various  markets, 
and  dictating  in  any  event  the  terms  of  trade 
to  independent  distributors.  In  other  cases 
a  few  producers  have  dominated  the  field  of 
distribution. 
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of  trade  and  freedom  of  enterprise  for  farmer, 
worker,  and  bxoslnessman  in  general  terms, 
which  almost  completely  Ignore  the  manner 
In  which  freedom  of  enterprise  has  been 
abolished  In  many  branches  of  American 
economic  life,  as  well  as  abroad. 

It  would  be  unquestionably  a  great  victory 
for  American  principles  of  free  enterprise  If 
the  rest  of  the  world  consented  to  adopt  a 
revised  International  gold  standard  based 
upon  American  gold  and  Amerlcar  credit. 
Also,  If  the  world  agreed  to  discard  state  con- 
trols of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  to 
break  up  giant  corporate  groups  and  cartels 
that  sprawl  over  the  world  markeU.  There 
la,  however,  no  present  prospect  of  the 
achievement  of  these  laudable  objectives. 
There  Is,  therefore,  every  reason  for  thU 
country  to  take  intelligent  and  prompt  meas- 
ures to  meet  post-wa;  realities. 

It  would  be  an  Invitation  to  disaster  to 
permit  foreign  state -con  trolled  industries  to 
Invade  the  American  market  with  their  war 
stocks  and  excess  production  capacity  by 
means  of  stste  subsidies  which  could  nullify 
superior  Amertcsn  efllcleney  and  destroy  su- 
perior American  living  standards.  European 
state-controlled  trading  systems  of  economy 
permit  production  coet  and  price  to  deter- 
mine trade. 

European  systenu  of  economy  likewise  per- 
mit the  dumping  of  products  In  this  mar* 
ket.  whether  or  not  their  production  costs 
are  substantially  higher  than  American  costs. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  laudable  aca- 
demic theory  of  the  international  division  of 
labor  on  the  basis  of  production  coste  ceases 
to  have  relevance. 

OTHKX  TKAOX  RCSTXAINTS    AND   BARlt^fKfl 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  other  consider- 
ations must  be  recognized  In  any  serious  dis- 
cuEslcn  of  post-war  trade.  Some  of  these 
considerations  relate  to — 

(a)  Lack  of  purchasing  power  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

(b)  Lack  of  price  stability;  instability  of 
currencies,  laws  and  regulations  restricting 
the  free  fiow  of  trade  and  currencies. 

(c)  Quota  restrictions  and  prohibition  of 
imports. 

(d)  Preferential  tariffs. 

(e)  Government  bartering;  Government 
monopoly  of  trade. 

(f)  Government  control  of  vital  raw  ma- 
terials. 

(g)  Subsidized  shipping  and  State  indus- 
tries. 

(h)   Patents. 

All  of  these  are  more  or  less  trade  barriers. 
They  do  have  an  effect  on  foreign  trade  and 
act  as  trade  restraints. 

Submerged  and  low  living  and  working 
standards  of  people  abroad  do  restrict  and 
limit  and  as  well  tend  to  degrade  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  This  condition  may  right- 
fully be  considered  the  most  vicious  of  all 
our  trade  restraints.  If  standards  of  living 
and  of  work  were  increased  everywhere  to 
cou-  American  standards  the  Increase  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses  in  all  lands 
would  be  tremendous. 

Even  were  such  an  additional  purchasing 
power  In  existence,  international  trade  as 
well  as  the  masses  would  benefit  little  unless 
stability  of  prlcee  was  aestired.  The  poesi- 
bUlty  of  securing  an  assurance  of  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  money  of  the  peoples  of  the  several 
nations  will  be  one  of  the  important  prob- 
lems in  our  post-war  world.  Depreciation 
In  the  value  of  currency  Is  therefore  closely 
associated,  as  a  trade  barrier,  to  the  lack  of 
piirchasing  power  on  the  part  of  so  many  of 
th*  nations  of  the  world. 

Placing  quota  limitations  on  either  Im- 
ports or  exports  constitutes  other  grave  trade 
barriers.  These  preclude  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  all  producers. 

Preferential  tariffs,  such  as  are  In  effect 
among  the  nations  of  the  British  Common- 
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wealth,  constitute  effective  trade  barriers  in 
that  the  countries  comprising  this  group  in- 
fiuence  the  trade  of  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  a  lesser  percentage  of 
the  world's  purchasing  power. 

Government  barter,  or  monopoly  control 
of  •  nation's  Import  and  export  commerce, 
le  another  form  of  trade  restraint  In  that 
stich  monopoly  control  precludes  a  free 
market  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods 
under  eueh  control.  The  same  Is  true  of 
foveraoient  control  of  vital  raw  maurUls, 
This,  too,  constitutes  an  effective  trade  bar- 
rier and  Is  a  denial  of  a  free  and  open  market, 

Ooveniment  control  and  large  Inveatmrents 
of  government  funds  in  government-directed 
shipping  oomblnee  Indirectly  constitute  a 
barrier  to  free  trade  In  that  such  shipping 
concerns  and  facilities  lend  themselvcM  to 
favor  the  nation  which  controls  or  aub- 
aldlces  those  facilities  or  concern*.  Shipping 
eoapftniee  are  often  used  to  offset  import 
reetrtctlons  in  the  form  of  tariff  rates  levied 
on  competitive  Imports  by  such  companies 
absorbing  the  Import  tax  through  lower 
freight  charges. 

In  tlM  field  of  patent  laws  we  find  the  laws 
of  other  fovemments.  that  is,  of  all  commer- 
cially Important  govemravnu.  including  the 
colonies,  dominions,  and  territorial  poaees- 
slons  of  such  governments  at  variance  with 
our  own.  In  other  lands  a  grant  of  patent 
Is  public  property  under  limited  restrictions. 
Unless  sufficient  articles  protected  by  such 
patent  are  produced  within  that  country  to 
meet  the  domestic  consumptive  demands,  the 
government  may  issue  a  license  to  others  who 
may  wish  to  produce  such  articles. 

Our  patent  laws  permit  of  citizens  of  a 
f'^efgn  government  obtaining  a  patent  reg- 
istration, thus  securing  a  monopoly  on  the 
right  of  production  as  well  as  of  sale  of 
such  patented  article. 

This  trade  barrier  is  further  aggravated 
In  that  no  article,  so  registered  In  the  Patent 
Ofllce,  can  be  Imported  here,  though  produced 
abroad,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
patent  registrant.  The  patent  holder  alone 
can  have  these  patented  articles,  protected 
by  an  American  patent,  produced  in  a  foreign 
country  and  shipped  into  America.  This 
same  privilege  is  not  accorded  by  other  gov- 
ernments to  Americans. 

With  reference  to  the  requirement  that 
trade  within  a  country  be  confined  to  citi- 
zens of  the  (foreign)  country,  our  good- 
neighbor  policy  has  not  prevented  some  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  and  possibly  others, 
from  putting  Into  effect  a  most  Insidious 
trade  barrier  of  denying  noncltlzens  the 
right  tp  engage  in  trade.  ThU  again  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  and  inequitable  Uade 
barrier. 

TABipr  otnixs  Laaan  traox  BAaaixas 

These  and  other  trade  barriers  have  t>een 
adopted  by  individual  nations  undoubtedly 
for  different  reasons.  It  Is  fair  to  presume 
they  were  enacted  and  adopted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  and  promote  the  Interests 
of  the  nations  concerned.  But.  of  the  trade 
barriers  cited,  the  United  States  has  resorted 
to  but  one.  We  do  subsidize  shipping  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  However  these  ship- 
ping companies  are  operated  by  private  per- 
sons and  corporations,  and  are  uninfluenced 
by  Government  authorities  in  favoring  Amer- 
ican trade. 

What  is  generally  referredto  as  a  trade  bar- 
rier common  to  America  as  well  as  to  every 
other  commercial  nation  Is  the  Imposition 
of  tariff  duties  on  Imports.  Indeed,  most 
foreign  nations  Impose  a  tariff  duty  or  cus- 
toms duty,  which  in  respect  to  the  whole- 
sale value  of  the  article  or  commodity  In- 
volved, when  sold  in  the  country  which  per- 
mits of  importation.  Is  higher  •'han  our  own. 
Yet.  otir  own  Nation  is  unjvistly  accused  of 
being  the  chief  and  sole  offender  In  this  re- 
gard.   At  the  same  time  no  reference  what- 


ever Is  made  to  the  many  other  and  more 
destructive  trade  barriers  practiced  and  en- 
forced by  other  countries  which  I  have  called 
to  your  attention. 

OSCLAIATIOIf  or  TBI  A.  V.  OT  L.  ON  TtABS 

BAxancte 

It  Is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  modify,  alter, 
or  eliminate  these  trade  barrlae  end  encour- 
age a  greater  fiow  of  International  trade 
concerted  and  voluntary  action  le  required  on 
the  part  of  all  commercial  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  this  regard  I  would  direct  your  atten- 
tlon  to  the  derlsratlon  adopted  at  the 
poet-war  conference  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  last  month,  and  which  In  part 
provides— . 

"We  have  demonstrated  during  this  war 
that  a  free  economy  can  produce  goods  in 
untmaglned  abundance.  In  .^e  yean  of 
peace  a  sustained  high  level  of  production 
and  employment  Is  also  poaalble  If  there  is 
asetirance  of  economic  Justice  within  na- 
tlone  and  between  nations.  To  aocomptii<h 
this.  It  vlU  be  neceesary  to  get  rid  of  that 
kind  of  exploitation  which  tenda  to  con- 
centrate Income  In  the  hands  of  the  few 
and  prevents  the  great  mass  of  workers  from 
having  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
things  they  need  for  dally  life.  It  also  will 
be  necessary  to  lessen  the  barriers  between 
natlone  so  that  there  may  be  a  larger  inter- 
change of  goods  and  services  for  all.  Tlie 
basic  test  of  freedom  is  the  welfare  of  the 
common  man.  We  hold  that  under  free- 
dom society  can  be  so  organized  that  every- 
one will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  his  own 
livelihood." 

The  report  further  provides  that — 

"A  certain  number  of  international  func- 
tional agencies  will  be  neceesary  to  insure 
the  consistent  development  of  sovmd  eco- 
nomic policies  In  a  world  which  will  be  in- 
creasingly responsive  to  the  advances  In 
technology  due  to  scientific  discovery  and 
invention.  The  frontiers  of  the  world  of 
labor  are  those  of  economic  as  well  as  politi- 
cal geography,  and  the  economic  barriers  to 
freedom  of  Intercourse  must  not  be  permitted 
to  block  the  pathway  to  prosperity.  These 
problems  by  their  very  nature  cannot  be 
solved  in  any  single  set  of  laws  or  agreements 
because  the  conditions  with  which  they  deal 
are  forever  changing.  It  Is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  maintain  and  create  the  pertinent 
Institutions  for  dealing  with  them." 

In  defining  the  institutions  to  deal  with 
these  subjects  the  report  provides  that — 

"In  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry 
there  should  be  agencies  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  (1)  the  stabilization  of  foreign 
exchange,  (2)  communications  and  trans- 
port on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,  (3)  the  com- 
mercial policy  including  cartels,  (4)  fiscal 
policies  and  foreign  investments,  (5)  aooese 
to  natural  resources  and  raw  material.  (6)  to 
coordinate  these  activities  there  should  be  a 
United  Nations  Economic  Organization  with 
consultative  and  advisory  functions. 

"In  each  case  there  should  be  provision  for 
objective  studies  of  the  facts  which  should 
be  made  available  to  the  general  public." 

TXAOE  txkaths 

Instead  of  the  foregoing  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  entering  into  trade  treaties  is 
the  proper  method  to  be  followed  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  results  indicated.  Funda- 
mentally, trade  treaties,  as  at  present  nego- 
tiated and  entered  into,  disregard  constitu- 
tional reqtiirements  under  guise  of  trade 
agreements.  Then,  too,  under  the  method 
adopted  of  negotiating  trade  agreements,  sole 
power  to  determine  matters  relating  to  for- 
eign trade  are  delegated  exclusively  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 

Quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  trade  agree- 
ments ent^ed  into  have  been  negotiated 
imder  methods  which  do  not  provide  ample 


opportunity  for  consultation  and  oonsldera- 
tion  of  the  domeetle  tntereete  Involved.  In- 
cluding labor,  •sperlence  has  demonstrated 
that  to  make  theee  trade  acreemente  or  trade 
treaties  effective,  there  muet  be  aome  auto- 
matic enforcement  provision. 

A  prime  provision  of  all  trade  agreements  or 
treatlee  Is  that  the  other  contracting  parties 
ahall  not  grant  to  Imports  of  other  countrlee 
a  lower  uriff  rate  or  similar  conoiHlOB  than 
that  accorded  to  importe  of  the  United  ■tetoa. 
These  provisions  have  not  been  edhored  to 
in  all  instanoae.  To  the  contrary,  we  tmder- 
sund  that  eomploinu  in  thU  regard  reached 
»urh  proportions  that  certain  high  officlala 
in  our  Department  of  State  were  Impelled  and 
did  prepare  a  stronf  proteet  against  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  several  natlotu  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  the  trade  treaties  entered  Into. 
However,  the  protects  were  never  tranamltted, 
nor  were  the  complainu  manlfeeted  ever 
properly  adjusted. 

In  this  dlsctisalon  I  have  dealt  largely  in 
a  general  way  with  the  many  barriers  to  an 
enlarged  Intercourse  of  foreign  trade,  the 
least  harmful  of  which  Is  the  levying  of 
tariff  rates  on  competitive  imports.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  deal  speciflcally  with  ratee 
that  govern  under  our  laws  and  to  the  extent 
imports  to  this  country  are  subject  to  tariff 
rates  as  compered  to  tboee  on  the  free  list: 
neither  ^ve  Z  attempted  to  eet  forth  com- 
parative rates  eaforced  on  Imports  by  other 
countries. 

AMOICAW    VALD  AXIOM     JVUTVnMO 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  two-thlrda  of 
the  articles  listed  at  this  time  In  our  tariff 
schedules  are  on  the  free  list. 

A  discussion  of  the  tariff  ratee  themselves 
aaeumes  increased  importance  when  It  is 
recognized  that  in  the  main  oiu  tariff  duties 
are  levied  on  foreign  valuation — a  system  of 
valuation  not  alone  unfair  to  American  pro- 
ducers but  equally  discriminating  as  between 
competitive  producers  of  our  principal  com- 
mercial nations.  In  fact,  under  our  foreign- 
valuation  system,  those  nations  are  favored 
whose  people  suffer  the  greatest  submerged 
standards  of  life  and  work.  They  are  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  under  our  present  sys- 
tem, particularly  the  Japanese  and  peoples 
of  other  low  standard  and  semienslaved 
nations. 

All  engaged  In  the  American  chemical 
industry  should  be  grateful  for  the  foresight, 
the  patience,  and  energy  of  the  late  Frank 
Garvin,  who.  in  1920-22,  realizing  the  unfair 
and  discriminatory  advantages  which  the 
German  cartellzed  chemical  industry  had 
over  its  American  competitors  In  the  Amer- 
ican market,  prevailed  on  Congress  to  levy 
tariff  rates  on  imports  of  chemical  products 
on  the  value  of  competitive  Afherican 
products. 

This  system  of  levying  duties  on  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price,  or  American  valuation,  en- 
abled the  American  chemical  indtistry  to  ue 
in  a  position  to  render  to  our  Nation  and  Ite 
allies  the  valiant,  patriotic,  and  all-Impor- 
tant service  so  essential  to  our  victory  in 
this  colossal  and  world-wide  devastating  war. 

Trade  In  the  poet-war  period  we  fear,  will 
not  be  governed  upon  an  individual  and  pri- 
vate basis,  nor  will  it  t>e  governed  by  produc- 
tion costs  or  by  prices,  domeetle  or  foreign. 
Instead  it  will  t>e  controlled  by  the  poUtical 
and  economic  objectives  of  each  nation  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  domestic  employ- 
ment. It  is  our  further  Judgment  that  in 
time,  when  an  expanded  production  capacity 
will  again  be  realized  by  the  leading  indus- 
trial and  commercial  nations  abroad,  that 
the  nations  confronted  with  Eurpluaee.  and. 
for  other  considerations  will  be  prepared  for 
large  scale  export  dumping  whewni  end 
whenever  possible. 

We  should  be  prepared  at  all  tiaoi  obA 
under  all  circumstances  to  pKytect  oar  OTm 
market  and  our  own  people  and  be  tmfHf  to 
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meet  whatever  emergency  may  arise.  So  far 
M  lies  within  our  power  and  Influence,  let  us 
•id  other  nations  and  peoples  to  attain 
lilgb«r  standards  of  life  and  of  work,  and  en- 
large and  enrich  the  markets  of  the  world. 
In  so  doing,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  the 
Interests  of  America  are  of  foremost  consid- 
eration. But  regardless  of  whatever  policy 
or  relationship  is  to  govern,  let  It  be  formu- 
lated and  arrived  at  in  open  concert,  by  a 
democratic  procedure,  and  not  by  bureau- 
cratic methods  or  means. 


Tioie  Magazine  Goes  to  Town  With 
C.  A.  A.-A.  A.  F.-W.  T.  S. — Women — 
Gen.  Hap  Arnold  and  the  WASPS— 
Says  Some  Congressmen  Were  Not 
Impressed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  iDAao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Time  Magazine  of  May  29,  1944: 

WOMZM — UMiriCBSAKT  AND  UnOESIRABLS 


RAM8FICX  is  a  sober,  studious  Con- 
gressman with  an  affable  air  which  hides  a 
bulldog's  tenacity.  As  chairman  of  the  pow- 
erful House  Civil  Service  Committee,  he  re- 
cently took  a  look  at  a  bill  which  another 
smiling,  stubborn  man.  Gen.  Henry  Harley 
Arnold,  has  been  trying  to  shove  through  Con- 
grsas.  What  he  saw  made  Bob  Ramsfeck 
clamp  his  teeth  on  bis  pipe  stem. 

The  bill  would  make  the  Women's  Air- 
force  Service  Pilots  a  part  of  "Hap"  Arnold's 
Army  Air  Forces.  It  would  expand  the  whole 
WASP  program  to  train  and  commission  more 
women  pilots.  The  bill  would  also  give  col- 
onel's rank  to  handsome,  energetic  Jac- 
queline Cochran,  now  Chief  of  the  WASPS 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  United  States  air 
women. 

Ramsfccx  and  his  committee  went  ferret- 
ing. They  found  out  that  the  WASPS,  ear- 
nest, hard  working,  and  rule  abiding,  are 
nev«Ttbele-s  an  expensive  experiment. 
Minimum  cost  of  complete  tralnmg  for  a 
WASP  is  aaO.OOO — not  $12,150.  as  the  War 
Department  once  estimated.  Of  1,313  women 
wno  have  gone  to  WASP  training  schools, 
only  Ml  nave  graduated;  281  have  flunked 
out:  the  rest  are  still  in  training.  Only  3 
WASPS  (all  of  whom  were  seasoned  pilots 
before  they  Joined)  are  qualified  to  fly  four- 
engine  bombers.  Nineteen  WASPS  have 
been  killed,  11  In  operational  fllghU  after 
graduation. 

WASTED    MANPOWXa 

Hap  Arnold's  argument  has  been  that  there 
Is  a  serious  aviation  manpower  shortage:  the 
A.  A.  P.  could  use  2.000  to  3.500  WASPS. 
Prom  unhappy  C.  A.  A.  flying  instructors 
and  C.  A.  A. -trained  personnel  came  another 
Btonr.  They  say  they  have  found  no  place 
for  their  talents  since  the  curtailment  of  the 
A  A.  P.  training  program.  They  are  avail- 
aWe  to  ferry  planes  by  the  thousands.  Gen- 
eral Arnold  wared  their  claims  away,  held 
fast  for  nls  WASPS. 

The  Ramspeck  committee  used  A.  A.  F. 
figures  to  support  the  men's  pleas,  found 
that  tbey  are  a  sizable  group — some  6,000 
Instructora  alone— who  could  be  trained  for   | 
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the  work  the  WASPS 
the  time  and  at  half 
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returned  combat  pilot  i 
for  noncombat  flying, 
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Said  the  report  acicty 
emit    teen-aged    schoc  Igirls 
clerks,  beauticians,  hopsewi 
workers  to  pilot  the 
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eared  up  somewhat 

t? 


are  you  going 


of 
to 


run  against  me  or  n)t?"  This  was — or 
was  it — a  slip  of  the  ongue,  but  it  was  a 
slip  not  to  be  overlool  ed. 

Up  to  date,  then,  it  rould  seem  that  the 
President  has  decidec  to  run.  Since  that 
is  so,  it  follows  that  a  11  those  C.  I.  O.  po- 
litical committee  actwities  &tem  directly 
for  him  and  have  hid  approval.  Deny  it 
as  he  may,  he,  througl  Hillman  his  anon- 
ymous representative,  is  responsible  for 
the  defeat  of  Starne:  and  Costello  and 
others.  His  cohorts  glory  too  much  to 
make  a  denial  effect!  e. 

Some  $7,000,000  do  lars  or  more  have 
been  raised  to  supp<  rt  the  Democratic 
nominee,  who  can  be  no  other  than  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House, 
and  with  the  approvs  I  of  the  candidate- 
to-be. 

So  is  the  public  mor  ale  to  be  debauched 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday  to  estab- 
lish an  autocracy  anl  a  personal  mon- 
archy with  the  political  blessing  of  the 
man  who  seeks  to  su:ceed  himself,  plus 
the  aid  and  help  of  oi  e  anonymous  Hill- 
man  and  an  announc  >d  Hannegan  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  a  ^  erpetual  President. 
God  save  us. 

None  of  us  are  so  blind  as  those  of 
us  who  will  not  see.  t  is  really  too  bad, 
but  too  true  that  th ;  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  respc  nsible  for  such  at- 
tacks on  Congress  a:  he  has  approved 
and  as  have  been  disseminated  by  those 
who  love  anonymity,  t )  defeat  many  good 
men  in  Congress. 

History  will  record  that  no  such  epi- 
demic of  purely  polit  cal  chicanery  was 
encompassed  in  so  st  art  a  time  or  ever 


was  so  disadvantageous  to  a  country  as 
that  which  has  been  perpetrated  under 
the  Roosevelt  regime  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  democracy. 

The  multitude,  who  really  are  the  Gov- 
ernment, have  been  hypnotized,  drugged, 
and  numbed  by  the  theory  that  they 
cannot  even  speak  nor  whisper  nor  gasp, 
for  fear  of  losing  the  food  from  a  pa- 
ternal Government  which  Is  good  enough 
for  them  to  live  on  so  long  as  they  can 
live  off  it.    What  a  story  of  7  long  years. 

That  is  a  horrible  situation  for  us  who 
pay  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  this 
group  to  have  to  contemplate.  How  long 
are  we  going  to  take  it? 

The  nonchalance  of  those  who  have 
spent  and  propose  to  spend  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  without  a  sign  of  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  responsibility  to  us 
from  whom  the  revenue  comes — so  long 
as  they  can  continue  to  soak  us — is  ap- 
palling. It  should  bring  us  all  to  a  re- 
alizing sense  of  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  L»y  reason  of  our  neg- 
ligence of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  us.  Are  we  dead  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  is  being  done  to  us? 

Drunk  with  the  intoxication  of  getting 
something  for  nothing,  have  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  catastrophe,  breeding  a 
revolution  which  would  spell  the  end  of 
a  civilization?  Who  is  to  blame  who  will 
not  fight  to  live. 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  what 
has  happened?  We  are  following  along 
the  highway  traveled  by  those  ancient 
civilizations  which  lie  buried  today  If 
we  know  enough  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  ages. 

In  Mexico,  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  are  to  be  found  five  civilizations, 
such  as  that  of  which  we  are  so  swelled- 
headedly  proud  today,  all  five  of  which, 
if  history  is  to  be  read  and  imderstood, 
are  buried  there  because  of  the  compla- 
cance  of  the  people  toward  problems  of 
their  day  which  are  absolutely  compa- 
rable to  those  which  confront  us. 

Cannot  we  learn  anything  from  expe- 
rience? 

The  Insidious  methods  employed  by 
groups  to  seek  paid  loyalty,  the  defer- 
ence to  labor  and  to  strikers  and  all 
unions  for  votes  which  have  helped  to 
delay  victory  by  strikes,  and  the  purely 
political  purpose  as  so  evidenced  to  con- 
tinue a  family  fortune  for  personal  power 
to  keep  the  fortune  intact  if  not  the 
name  makes  every  good  American  sick 
at  heart  as  he  wonders  if  we  are  on  the 
way  to  join  the  buried  civilizations.  Are 
we? 


It  a  Huf  e  Debt  an  Economic  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday.  June  3,  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herein  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Pontiac  Daily  Press  of 
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Pontiac,  Mich.,  on  June  1.  1944,  which 
presents  fair,  logical,  and  sound  reason-- 
Ing  on  the  subject  of  national  debt.  Let 
every  sane  American  read  this  editorial 
with  hope  and  encouragement: 

IS  A  HUGE  DEBT  AN  ECONOMIC  AIDT 

Because  this  month's  Fifth  War  Loan  drive 
will  Increase  the  national  debt  by  $16,000.- 
000.000  to  a  level  of  $214,000,000,000,  Congress 
must  complete  action  before  June  30  on  a 
House  approved  bill  to  raise  the  Federal 
debt  ceiling  from  $210,000,000,000  to  $240,- 
000.000,000.  The  Senate,  by  increasing  the 
bUl's  limit  to  $260,000,000,000  has  made  a 
conference  on  it  necessary. 

The  pending  Increase  in  the  debt  limit 
»l8  the  seventh  since  1936  when  the  Treasury 
borrowings  were  limited  by  statute  to  $25,- 
000.000.000.  There  has  been  a  lift  of  the 
debt  ceiling  every  year  since  the  rearma- 
ment program  was  launched  in  1940.  Two 
previous  increases  were  voted  to  cover  relief 
and  recovery  expenditures  arising  from  the 
depression  early  in  the  New  Deal  Adminis- 
tration. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  generally  ac- 
cepted American  view  that  a  small  debt  can 
be  useful  by  providing  a  safe  place  for  In- 
vestment u<  private  funds  and  that  a  large 
debt  is  never  safe  or  desirable.  In  other 
words  the  Federal  debt  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  unless  there  were  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  national  income. 
Without  such  increased  income,  the  theory 
was,  the  interest  burden  would  become  too 
heavy  and  conditions  favorable  to  inflation 
would  be  created. 

The  theory  that  there  Is  no  danger  in  a 
national  debt  since  the  money  is  owed  to 
the  people  themselves,  has  been  rejected  as 
Unsound  by  orthodox  economists.  This  was 
the  theory  which  comforted  the  leaders  of 
Germany  as  they  followed  the  lax  fiscal 
policies  which  resulted  in  wild  inflation  and 
misery  for  their  people. 

It  was  during  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties  that  a  new  national  debt  philosophy 
was  born  in  the  United  States.  It  resulted 
in  the  application  of  the  theories  of  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  a  British  economist,  to  the 
fiscal  problems  of  our  Government,  and  it 
gave  us  the  New  Deal  system  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing so  often  assailed  by  critics  of  the 
administration. 

In  the  view  of  subscribers  to  the  Keynes 
theories  a  national  debt  of  $300,000,000,000, 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  by  the  time  peace 
is  restored,  will  present  no  great  problem  if 
national  Income  and  employment  remain  at 
high  levels. 

The  extremely  broad  scope  of  the  implica- 
tions in  that  big  "If"  should  not  be  permitted 
to  escape  the  attention  of  every  taxpayer. 

Stuart  Chase  Is  one  economist  who  sub- 
scribes to  the  Keynes  theories,  but  he  con- 
cedes In  part  what  Harold  G.  Moulton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brookings  Institution,  contends, 
namely,  that  the  inflationary  tendencies  of 
a  compensatory  fiscal  policy  could  not  be 
held  In  check  without  a  transfer  of  the  powers 
of  taxation  and  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lative to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Such  a  transfer,  of  course,  would  vio- 
late the  historic  American  conception  of  the 
checks  and  balances  provided  by  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  branches  and  increase 
Presidential  powers  already  considered  too 
great  by  millions  of  Americans.  This  has 
been  President  Roosevelt's  burning  desire 
since  the  day  he  entered  office  and  is  a  tre- 
mendous leop  toward  dictatorship. 

The  average  American  businessman  still 
looks  askance  at  the  deficit  financing  prac- 
ticed by  the  administration.  Conceding  that 
war  has  left  the  Government  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  he  still  believes,  and  he  is  supported 
by  orthodox  economic  opinion,  that  carried 
to  Its  ultimate  extreme,  It  can  result  only  In 
Inflation,  repudiation,  and  disaster. 
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or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  has  been  some  rather  loose  talk 
in  this  House  about  the  United  States 
being  able  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  heard  yesterday  about  the  nearly  2,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  surplus  wool  in  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  country  should 
know  that  most  of  this  wool  has  been 
Imported  from  other  countries.  The 
normal  production  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  is  about  650,000,000  pounds.  We 
use,  in  normal  times,  approximately  750,- 
000,000  pounds  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  country,  because  of  the  seeming 
necessity  of  having  a  large  stock  pile  of 
wool,  imported  a  great  deal  of  wool  from 
Australia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 
The  sad  part  about  the  use  of  domestic 
wool  revolves  around  the  fact  that  im- 
porters are  able  to  buy  the  domestic  wool 
under  the  established  or  support  price  of 
wool  in  this  country.  It  leaves  the  do- 
mestic producers  of  wool  holding  the  bag. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sur- 
plus Commodities  Corporation  is  now  en- 
gaged in  selling  a  certain  amoimt  of 
this  wool  on  the  open  market. 

The  country  should  also  remember 
that  in  18  out  of  the  last  19  years  up  to 
1943  we  were  importing  about  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  agriculture  products 
over  what  we  exported.  It  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  this  country  raises 
An  ample  supply  of  food  and  that  we 
exported  more  than  we  imported.  This 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  and  figures 
supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  national  income  of  this  country 
has  varied  from  $83,300,000,000  in  1929 
to  a  low  of  $39,900,000,000  in  1932.  In 
1942  it  was  about  $120,000,000,000.  It  is 
estimated  to  be  more  than  $150,000,000,- 
000  for  1943  and  1944.  If  this  country 
is  to  ever  pay  off  its  national  debt,  we 
must  keep  a  high  plane  of  production 
and  employment  for  our  citizens.  Agri- 
culture is  the  key  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity in  this  country. 

Coming  back  to  the  food  problem,  let 
me  remind  you  that  the  farm  acreage 
under  cultivation  has  not  varied  much  in 
this  coimtry  since  1919.  Between  1919 
and  1929,  a  period  of  10  years,  it  averaged 
355.000.000  acres.  In  1942  we  had  about 
343,000,00  acres  in  production.  This  does 
not  mean  that  there  has  not  been  some 
increase  in  production.  The  last  2  years 
has  seen  favorable  weather  and  a  high 
production  of  crops.  Scientific  means  of 
cultivation,  fertilization,  and  the  better 
use  of  seed  have  increased  the  yields  on 
the  farms.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  1896  we  produced  the 
largest  com  crop  ever  produced  until 
1943,  when  the  crop  was  larger.   In  1896 


we  produced  2.671,000,000  bushels  of 
corn.  We  normally  produced  about  875,- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  domestic 
demand  calls  for  about  750,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  If  this  country  was  to  have 
a  serious  drought  for  2  years,  we  would 
be  unable  to  feed  ourselves,  let  alone 
other  countries. 

If  Mee  are  to  meet  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  our  domestic  users  of  agri- 
culture products  it  is  estimated  we 
should  bring  into  operation  some  4,000.- 
000  acres  of  new  agriculture  land  each 
year.  This  means  that  irrigation  proj- 
ects should  Ise  encouraged  because  they 
produce  the  most  food  on  the  smallest 
acreage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  over  a 
period  of  time  when  we  were  paying  out 
something  like  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
the  farmers  for  not  producing  crops  we 
were  at  the  same  time  bringing  into  this 
country  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products.  This,  of  course.  Just 
doesn't  make  sense. 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
bring  more  land  into  irrigation,  that  we 
spend  more  time  and  money  in  soil 
conservation  and  rebuilding  practices  of 
our  soil  if  we  are  to  increase  production 
and  meet  our  domestic  demands.  We 
should  have  manufacturing  plants  in 
this  country  to  transform  our  raw  prod- 
ucts into  synthetic  products  when  sur- 
pluses do  occur.  Many  of  the  surpluses 
which  appear  locally,  be  it  potatoes  in 
the  Scottsbluff  Valley  in  Nebraska  or 
cabbages  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
Texas,  are  due  to  the  improper  distribu- 
tion of  the  products. 

I  think  this  Congress  should  under- 
stand that  these  lend-lease  agreements 
with  other  countries,  if  they  are  to  be 
repaid  by  sending  us  agriculture  prod- 
ucts, means  that  the  future  existence  of 
agricultural  prosperity  will  be  further 
depressed  in  this  couhtry. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  planners  of 
other  nations  should  rely  upon  the 
United  States  to  feed  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  light  of  the  known  facts, 
it  just  cannot  be  done.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  period  of  pros- 
perity In  this  country,  then  agriculture 
should  be  protected.  When  we  gave  the 
State  Department  the  right  to  make 
trade  agreements  and  adjustments  with 
other  nations,  we  placed  with  that  De- 
partment the  power,  through  legislation, 
to  bring  on  a  permanent  depression, 
through  tariff  manipulations. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
and  issue  currency.  In  checking  the 
tariff  regulations  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  about  65  percent  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments deal  with  agricultural  products. 
Our  coimtry  holds  about  7  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  but  we  con- 
trol about  10  percent  of  the  raw  prod- 
ucts of  the  world.  If  this  Nation  is  to 
embark  upon-  a  program  of  tremendous 
industrial  expansion,  then  we  can  ex- 
pect to  be  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations 
controlling  our  needed  raw  materials. 
If  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture,  then  certainly  we  should  not 
plan  on  feeding  the  rest  of  the 
through  such  agreements  as  w« 
make  under  U.  N.  R  R  A.  or  lendh-leMe. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  EHOOI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
in  recent  weeks  I  have  witnessed  an  in- 
crease In  the  pressure  being  exerted  in 
the  attempt  to  put  over  national  prohi- 
bition I  am  moved  to  call  attention  to 
the  dangers  which  lie  in  this  ill-conceived 
attempt  to  legislate  the  morals  of  Amer- 
icans. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  legisla- 
tion had  been  consigned  to  a  peaceful 
death,  but  upon  inquiry  I  am  advi.sed  the 
committee  plans  to  reopen  hearings  on 
the  Bryson  bill.  It  seems  we  are  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security,  then, 
when  the  time  seems  ripe,  this  measure 
will  be  rushed  out  here  and  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  secure  its  passage  under 
the  fUise  of  hastening  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

I  know  this  is  a  subject  that  Is  not  too 
popular.  Political  wisdom  seems  to  ad- 
vise that  we  restrain  from  broaching  It 
In  the  House. 

I  cannot  help  feeling,  however,  that 
we  are  doing  a  dangerous  thing  when 
we  allow  the  proponents  of  the  measure 
to  gain  the  impression  that  we  are  low- 
ering our  guard. 

There  are  many  splendid  arguments 
for  temperance.  I  know.  I  admire  and 
commend  those  earnest  persons  who 
strive  diligently,  day  in  and  day  out.  in 
the  cause  of  promoting  temperance. 
Moderation  in  all  things  is  a  praise- 
worthy and  a  mighty  good  slogan  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

However,  there  is  an  Irreconcilable  dif- 
ference between  those  who  advocate  tem- 
perance and  those  who  by  stealth  and 
with  the  use  of  pressure  tactics  attempt 
to  foist  unwanted  legislation  which  will 
give  rebirth  to  the  horrors  which  at- 
tended the  last  trial  of  the  noble  experi- 
ment. 

R^ams  have  been  written  about  the 
gangsterism,  the  thievery,  the  murder 
of  those  days  aiJ  of  us  would  rather  for- 
get. The  trail  of  broken  homes,  broken 
lives,  and  broken  characters  left  scars  on 
.American  life  that  are  still  visible.  No 
greater  tragedy  ever  occurred  in  any  civ- 
ilized nation  than  was  our  lot  through 
the  imposition  of  gangland  rule  which 
came  with  national  prohibition. 

Students  of  history  in  future  genera- 
tions will  read  with  amazement  the  sor- 
did stories  of  that  and  will  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  their  own  eyes  when  they  read 
that  there  were  men  and  women  who 
again  sought  to  inflic*:  on  America  this 
reign  of  terror  and  scandal. 

If  there  were  no  greater  argimient  than 
this — if  the  advocates  of  this  measure 
are  sincere  in  their  belief  that  this  time 
it  will  be  different — then  they  certainly 
must  subscribe  to  the  democratic  process. 
They  certainly  must  not  advocate  an- 
other act  of  contempt  for  the  men  who 
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To  the  Senators  and 

United  States  of  Amt^ca 
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never  intended  or  desired  by  Congress,  or  by 
the  American  people  whom  Congress  repre- 
sents, that  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942  or  tlie  maximum  price  regulations 
issued  thereunder  should  apply  to  sales  of 
the  character  above  described,  but  on  the 
contrary  such  act  and  regulations  were  In- 
tended to  apply  only  to  sales  by  merchants, 
dealers,  retailers,  and  wholesalers  engaged  In 
the  buying  and  selling  of  merchandise:  that 
rjch  regulations,  when  applied  to  sales  of 
the  character  enumerated  in  paragraplis 
numbered  1.  2,  and  3  above,  tend  to  promote 
connivance  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  sellers 
and  buyers;  and  that  such  regulations  Im- 
post such  undue  hardship  and  restraint  on 
an  American  citizen  in  the  liquidation  or 
disposition  of  his  own  used  personal  property 
(acquired  by  him  for  his  own  use  or  con- 
sumption) and  so  hamper,  impede,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  such  owner  to  sell 
such  property  as  to  practically  deny  to  him 
the  right  of  such  sale  or  auction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
this  petition.  The  problem  sought  to  be 
solved  by  these  petitioners  exists  in  every 
agricultural  congressional  district  in  the 
country.  This  petition  does  not  express 
the  complaint  of  a  few  local  people  only. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  has  been  of  bene- 
fit in  many  Instances.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  a  prejudiced  blind  follower 
who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
facts  will  attempt  to  justify  the  prac- 
tice which  these  petitioners  seek  to 
change. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  ex- 
pires by  limitation  of  time  on  June  30. 
1944.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  having  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation,  has  been  wrestling  with  the 
problem  for  better  than  2  months.  A  bill 
has  been  reported  continuing  the  life 
of  the  agency  until  June  30,  1945.  It  is 
contemplated  that  on  Tuesday  next  this 
bill  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  at 
this  time  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  to  the  views  of  my  con- 
stituents as  expressed  in  their  petition, 
and  I  express  the  hope  that  in  legisla- 
tion continuing  the  life  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
for  another  year  provision  will  be  made 
to  remedy  the  conditions  herein  com- 
plained of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  all  Members 
will  read  this  petition. 


Montgomery  Ward  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  3.  i944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Sentinel  Tribune,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Ohio: 

MONTGOMZIT    WARD    CASS 

If  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United  States  can 
legally  do  what  it  has  done  to  Montgom- 
ery Ward  &  Co.,  then.  Indeed,  ths  iMasted 
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liberty  of  America  has  been  destroyed:  and, 
like  Nazi  German,  the  people  are  the  servants 
of  the  state  and  the  state  Is  not  the  servant 
of  those  who  create  it. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  mail-order  business 
of  Montgomery  Ward  cannot  l>e  construed  as 
being  a  necessary  part  of  the  war  effort  with- 
out "an  indecent  exposure  of  the  intellect," 
as  Sidney  Smith  declared  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  law  giving  the  President  the  right 
to  seize  properly  essential  to  the  war  effort 
was  surely  never  intended  to  apply  to  retail 
business  but  to  such  things  as  factories, 
mines,  and  transportation. 

If  the  Government  can  seize  Montgomery 
Ward's  btisiness,  it  can  seize  any  business  in 
Wood  County  if  the  proprietor  protested  the 
War  Labor  Board's  demands.  It  could  seize 
any  farmer's  land  under  such  a  condition. 
And  in  its  statement  Thursday  Montgomery 
Ward  declares  that  the  Board  itself  had  asked 
the' courts  to  dismiss  Ward's  case  testing  iU 
authority,  the  Board  contending  that  Its  or- 
ders in  a  labor  case  were  not  "legally  bind- 
ing." but  were  only  "advice '  which  Ward 
need  not  accept. 

Make  no  mistake  that  the  principle  in- 
volved relates  to  the  actual  lal>or  dispute  be- 
tween Ward  and  its  employees  and  the  War 
Latxir  Board.  The  American  way  of  deter- 
mining the  legal  quest^ions  involved  was 
through  the  cotirts.  The  principle  involved 
is  whether  or  not  a  private  company  or  an 
individual  may  have  his  property  seized  by 
military  forces  without  an  order  by  a  court 
of  justice. 

Montgomery  Ward  has  done  the  country  a 
service  by  its  refusal  to  give  up  its  property 
without  actual  physical  force  compelling  it 
to  do  so.  It  brings  the  question  of  individual 
rights  squarely  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Opposing  Contiiiuance  of  Fair  Employ- 
ment  Practice  Gtmmittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3,  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certain  press  reports  recently 
concerning  the  action  of  the  House  on 
the  passage  of  the  national  war  agen- 
cies appropriation  bill,  left  the  errone- 
ous impression  that  I  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Pair  Employment  Practice. 

The  reverse  of  that  inference  is  true. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  this 
agency,  and  when  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  I  denounced  this  agency 
and  stated  in  the  debate  that  I  would 
vote  for  the  Tarver  amendment,  which  I 
did,  to  strike  out  the  entire  appropriation 
for  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee, since  I  thought  this  organization 
had  committed  violent  abuses  and  had 
rendered  a  disservice  and  created  dis- 
unity in  time  of  war. 

I  cited  in  my  statement  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  incident  of  the  Dallas 
News,  wherein  the  Dallas  News  adver- 
tised, "Wanted:  Colored  man";  and  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
reprimanded  the  Dallas  News  for  using 
the  word  "colored"  in  an  advertisement, 
and  said  that  it  was  discriminatory  as  to 


race,  and  I  declared  in  my  remarks  to  the 
House  that  an  agency  which  has  no  more 
sense  than  this  should  be  abolished,  and 
I  voted  twice  for  the  Tarver  amendment 
to  eliminate  all  appropriations  for  the 
P.  E.  P.  C.  and  did  all  that  I  could  to  elim- 
inate same  from  the  bill. 

I  believe  those  who  seek  to  stir  up  the 
race  question  now  are  rendering  a  dis- 
service to  their  country  and  also  making 
more  dififlcult  the  solving  of  the  race 
question  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  all  I  can  toward  the 
abolishment  of  this  agency. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  submit  here- 
with copy  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  one 
of  my  constituents.  Mr.  J.  E.  Keever.  of 
Ennis,  Tex.,  explaining  my  position  and 
my  vote  upon  the  bill : 

CONGKZSS  OF  THE  UmTED  STATCB, 

HotJSE  OF  Representativxs, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  2,  1944. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Kezvkb, 

Ennis,  Tex. 

Deab  Ed:  I  understand  that  recent  press 
reports  indicate  that  I  favored  the  continu- 
ance of  the  President's  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice,  and  that  I  am  being 
criticized  therefor.  The  press  report  ts  mis- 
leading and  erroneous. 

I  voted  to  abolish  this  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice  and  denounced  it  in 
a  speech  in  the  House,  specifically  citing  the 
Dallas  News  incident,  and  voted  twice  to 
eliminate  it  from  the  appropriation  bill 
making  appropriation  for  16  war  agencies. 

The  facts  with  reference  to  this  matter  are 
these:  Last  Friday.  May  26,  the  House  bad 
under  consideration  H.  R.  4879,  known  as  the 
national  war  agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
1945,  and  which  made  appropriation  in  the 
same  bill  for  17  different  war  agencies,  ag- 
gregating $1,030,858,367.  Included  among 
these  was  $500,000  for  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice,  but  also 
included  were  a  number  of  very  vital  war 
agencies,  such  as  War  Production  Board,  War 
Shipping  Administration,  Selective  Service 
System,  Office  of  Censorship,  Office  of  War 
Information.  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  Office  for  Emergency  Management,  War 
Relocation  Authority,  and  others.  All  of 
these  items  were  in  the  same  appropriation 
bill,  and  before  it  was  taken  up.  I  conferred 
with  Congressman  Tarvxh,  of  Georgia,  a  mem- 
t>er  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  he 
advised  me  that  he  was  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  $500.- 
003  for  the  President's  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
vote  for  such  an  amendment  and  assist  him 
in  every  way  possible  In  securing  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  item  from  the  bill.  He  offered 
the  amendment  and  led  the  fight  so  to  do, 
and  made  a  very  effective  speech  in  the  House 
condemning  this  activity,  and  toward  the  end 
of  bis  speech  he  j^elded  to  me  for  a  statement 
which  I  made  in  the  House,  and  which  is 
contained  on  page  5029  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  26,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  LtTTHEH  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemran  yield? 

"Mr.  Tarvch.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

"Mr.  LtrrBER  A.  Johnson.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  has  made  a  very  excel- 
lent statement.  I  shall  vote  for  his  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  entire  appropriation 
for  the  Conomittee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice. I  think  this  organization  has  com- 
mitted ome  violent  abuses,  and,  bl.  the  gen- 
tleman says,  has  rendered  a  disservice  and 
created  a  disunity  in  time  of  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  specific  Instances  of  meddling  cited, 
I  have  in  mind  the  Instance  of  the  Dallas 
News,  wherein  the  Dallas  News  advertised: 
'Wanted,  colored  man.'  And  this  organiza- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practice,  took  that  up  with  the  Dallas  News 


and  said  they  had  no  right  to  use  the  word 
'colored'  In  an  advertisement,  that  it  was 
discriminatory  as  to  race,  and  demanded  that 
this  ad  should  not  be  used.  The  News 
wanted  a  colored  man.  and  not  a  white  man, 
for  a  particular  Job;  but  they  must  not  so 
advertise  for  fear  of  offending  the  colored 
race.  An  agency  which  has  no  more  sense 
than  that  should  be  abolished." 

The  Tarver  amendment  to  eliminate  all 
appropriations  for  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  141  to  103.  A  few  minutes 
thereafter  the  Republicans  demanded  an- 
other vote  on  the  Tarver  amendment,  and 
a  number  of  them  changed  their  votes,  and 
on  this  second  vote  the  Tarver  amendment 
was  defeated  by  only  4  votes,  the  vote  being 
119  for  and  123  against. 

I  voted  for  the  Tarver  amendment  both 
times,  and  through  my  efforts  got  a  number 
of  other  Memljers  to  do  likewise,  as  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  eliminating  all  ap- 
propriations for  this  agency,  of  which  I 
strongly  disapprove  and  had  condemned  in 
my  remarks  in  the  House  and  was  greatly 
chagrined  and  disappointed  when  the  House 
rejected  the  Tarver  amendment  on  the  second 
vote. 

Immediately  thereafter  came  the  vote  upon 
the  passage  of  the  bill  making  appropriation 
for  all  of  these  17  different  agencies,  all  of 
which  I  considered  vitally  important  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  except  the  one  for  the 
F.  E.  P.  C.  and  the  defeat  of  thU  blU  would 
have  meant  no  funds  for  these  vital  war 
agencies  for  another  year. 

The  largest  item  in  the  bill  was  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  of  $630,350.- 
000,  which  was  over  half  of  the  entire  bill, 
and  the  smallest  was  the  item  for  F.  K.  P.  C. 
The  F.  E.  P.  C.  appropriation  was  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
bill,  and  I  hesitated  to  vote  against  a  bill 
when  I  approved  of  99.9  percent  of  the  items 
therein.  Furthermore,  my  record  has  l>een 
100  percent  in  voting  for  all  appropriations 
for  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  I  hesitated  to  break  this  record,  espe- 
cially Just  as  oiu-  Important  Invasion  of 
western  Europe  was  alx>ut  to  l>e  launched, 
and  I  therefore  voted  for  the  bill.  In  the 
hope  that  when  it  reaches  the  Senate,  the 
item  for  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  will  be  eliminated. 

Congressman  Tarves,  of  Georgia,  who 
offered  the  amendment  and  led  the  fight  to 
strike  out  the  F.  E.  P.  O.  appropriation,  also 
voted  for  the  bUi.  as  did  many  others  who 
had  supported  the  Tarver  amendment,  the 
vote  on  the  final  passage  being  247  yeas  to 
58  nays. 

I  am  violently  opposed  to  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  for, 
in  my  Judgment  it  is  not  aiding  the  -war 
effort,  but  hurting  it  by  creating  disunity 
In  time  of  war.  I  believe  those  who  seek  to 
stir  up  the  race  question  now  are  rendering 
a  disservice  to  their  country  and  also  making 
more  difficult  the  solving  of  the  race  question 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
do  ail  I  can  toward  the  abolishment  of  this 
agency. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Luthkr  a.  Johnson. 


Hon.  Will  Rogers,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  californu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

days  ago  this  Houte  lost  one  of  its 
valuable  Members  when  Bill  Rogen ' 
back  into  the  armed  servioes.    Bill 
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one  of  us  who  came  here  to  Congress  for 
the  first  time  in  1942.  His  was  a  famous 
name,  honored  and  loved  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  Bill  demonstrated  very 
soon  that  he  did  not  intend  to  sit  back 
and  rest  on  the  name  that  was  his.  His 
own  sincere  convictions  made  it  impera- 
tive that  he  work  for  and  vote  for  and 
in  all  other  ways  express  those  convic- 
tions here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
elsewhere.  The  name  of  Bill  Rogers  was 
always  among  those  out  in  the  front 
leading  hberal  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion which  would  tend  toward  a  better 
Nation  and  a  Ijetter  world. 

Some  of  us  who  realized  especially 
how  badly  Bill  was  needed  here  in  Wash- 
ington tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain 
in  Congress.  Bill  believed,  however,  that 
his  place  was  with  the  men  in  his  tank 
destroyer  company,  and  that  argument 
was  unanswerable.  By  this  time  he  has 
probably  rejoined  those  men,  and  is 
happy  in  the  thought  that  he  will  soon 
be  leading  them  into  conflict  against  the 
forces  of  nazi-ism.  Those  of  us  remain- 
ing here  will  miss  Bill,  miss  him  badly, 
but  we  are  glad  that  he  is  serving  our 
country  where  he  himself  believes  he  can 
serve  best. 


Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  kEPRKSENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  3,  1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administration 
and  the  Woodville  SUte  Bank,  of  Wood- 
ville.  Ohio,  concerning  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation: 

The  WooDvn-Ui  Statt  Bank. 
Woodville.  Ohio,  May  24.  1944. 
Hon   AtTHC  P.  WncBix. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Wtishington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  Ma.  WncBXL:  We  recently  wrote  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  asking  11  they  would  be  willing  to 
submit  a  list  of  mortgages  they  bold  in  this 
community  as  we  were  Interested  In  purchas- 
ing these  mortgages.  As  Is  true  of  all  bureau- 
crats, they  are  relucunt  to  release  any  of  their 
holdings  on  a  continuity  of  the  bureau  in 
which  they  are  Interested  and  did  not  hesiute 
to  indicate  that  in  replying  to  our  letter. 
The  letter  received  from  Mr.  Hager  is  enclosed 
herewith  which  clearly  indicates  the  inten- 
tion of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  We  felt  that  you  would 
be  interested  in  tbU  since  you  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  liquidate  this  loaning  agency. 
With  kind  personal  legards. 
Yours  very  truly. 

A   W.  Bmch. 
Sxecutivt  Viet  Prt$Uient. 

NATtONAl  RotTSINO  AOINCT, 

FmuaiAL  Hon*  LOAir 
Bank  AoMiNteriATtoM, 
Wtt^inQton.  D.  C.  if  ay  il,  1944. 
Hr.  Aarnva  V  .  Bmcm, 

iMeMNM  ¥1m  h't^idfnt. 
Tht  ireoirUJ*  tft0  Bank, 

Woe4vilt*.  Ohio, 
DtAi  Ma    IMCM!   This  w4U   aoknowiedfft 
your  Itiier  o<  May  10,  la  which  yuu  ask  tbat. 


1  or 


Iti 


If  It  Is  the  Corporation's 
of  its  mortgages,  we  submit 
L.  C.  loans  in  your  locality 
eratlon  of  the  purchase  of 
appear  to  be  eligible  bank 

The  fact   is,  the 
deavorlng  to  sell  its  loans, 
lists  of  its  mortgages  or  giv 
information    concerning 
counu. 

There   has  been   much 
regarding  the  Corporation 
the  availability  for  purchaa< 
most  of  it  due  to  the 
and    elsewhere    on    the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  liquidation  and 
publicity    chese    disctission  ■ 
a':t  which  created  the 
included  no  provision  for 
and  there  was  no  sugge8tl( 
position  of  these  accounts 
tion    was   being    considerei  I 
legislation    has   since   beei  i 
wotild  require  such  sales. 

It  would  not.  as  a  matter 
best  interests  of  the 
payer  for  the  Corporation 
the  market.    The 
agency  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C 
sums    in    bringing    the 
loans  to  their  present  safe 
though  costing  little  to 
vide  the  interest  income 
costs  and  losses  of  servicinj 
and  disposing  of  the  a 
these   good   loans  are  to 
prospective  purchasers,  wh 
be  Interested  in  the  bette  ■ 
the  Corporation  will  be 
nue  and  left  with  the 
and  properties.     The 
be  greatly  increased 
a     correspondingly 
debt,  to  be  made  good  by 
the  tax -paying  public. 

In  view  of  your  inquiry, 
copy  of  the  Commissionerts 
gress.  which  I  believe  you 
Very  truly  yours 

JoHi  r 
Executive  Assistant  to  the 


Intention  to  dispose  ■ 
a  list  of  H.  O. 
for  your  consid- 
such  of  them  as 
loans. 
Corporation   is  not   en- 
can  it  furnish 
out  confidential 
borrowers'   ac- 


t) 
Governn  ent 


nc  eded 


Increa  sed 


wil 


1  aisunderstandlng 

operations  and 

of  its  mortgages. 

discu^ions  in  Congress 

ge  neral    subject    of 

:o  the  conflicting 

received.     The 

Cordoration,  however, 

tt^  sale  of  its  loans, 

n  of  such  a  dis- 

7hen  this  legisla- 

Moreover.    no 

enacted    which 


M.  Hager. 

Commissioner. 


Good  Newt  for  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane  Gr(  wert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF  LOinSIAh  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP]  tESENTATTVES 


Saturday.  June 


J.  1944 


Mr.   MORRISON  of 
Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks  in  the  CongrksMonal 
include  herein  a  very 
portant,     and     far-reacjhing 
which  undoubtedly  will 
dous  interest  and  plann}ng 
war  proposals.    The  edi- 
in  the  May  20  edition  of 
America's  leading  weekly 
entitled  "Puel  for  All? 


rVSL    FOR   At4.f 

As  MOMtlonal  a  pleot  of 
wt'v*  Moa  la  roeoat  jrtan 
Dr.  I.  Btrl*!  announecd  di  icovtry 
to  m«k»  gaaoilne.  coal,  *nt 
protfucti  of  farm,  forvnt,  at  d 
(and  we'd  like  to  emphMlai 
tune  beinv),  the  n#«a  hM 
plUMiUeaa  for  Industry  an 
oount  of  world  hittury. 


.oulsiana.     Mr. 

extend  my  re- 

Record,  I 

nteresting,  im- 

editorial 

cau^e  tremen- 

in  all  post- 

)rial,  appearing 

Collier's,  one  of 

magazines,  is 

las  follows: 


ictfnttftc  news  at 
la  the  ttory  of 

of  a  wty 

oil  tron  various 

octan,    If  true 

the  "If"  for  the 

tremendout  Im* 

fur  tbt  luiurt 


of  fact,  serve  the 
Government  or  the  tax- 
put  its  loans  on 
through  the 
has  spent  huge 
Corporation's    good 
condition,  where, 
i^rvlce,   they  pro- 
to  offset  the 
the  slower  loans 
cqui^  properties.     If 
taker   over  by 
would  naturally 
mortgages  only, 
dept^ived  of  this  reve- 
resli  lue  of  slow  loans 
Inev  table   result  will 
Corpoijatlon  losses,  with 
Government 
he  Treasury  and 


am  enclosing  a 
report  to  Con- 
find  interesting. 


What  nature  does,  of  course.  In  making 
coal  and  petroleum  out  of  vegetation.  Is  to 
change  carbohydrates  such  as  sugar  and 
starch  into  hydrocarbons — coal,  oil,  lignite, 
peat,  and  so  on.  But  nature  takes  several 
thousand  years,  while  Dr.  Berl  says  he  can 
turn  the  trick  In  a  few  hours  by  Internal 
combustion  produced  In  a  cheap,  simple 
apparatus. 

He  says  that  from  »00  long  tons  of  Louisi- 
ana dry  sugarcane  he  can  get  2.980  gallons 
of  gasoline.  3.430  gallons  of  middle  oil,  1.210 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  and  the  845  long 
tons  of  sugar  which  the  cane  would  have 
yielded  anyway. 

Sugarcane  planted  on  2.1  percent  of  the 
United  States  available  crop  lands,  says  Berl, 
could  produce  by  his  process  as  much  gasoline 
as  our  32.00J.000  cars  burned  up  in  the  year 
before  the  war.  Other  materials  from  which 
he  claims  to  be  able  to  produce  gasoline  or 
coal  are  sorghum,  sweetpotatoes.  cornstalks, 
grass,  leaves.  Irish  moss,  seaweed,  algae,  wood, 
and  sawdust. 

It  sounds  like  wonderful  stuff;  but  at  least 
the  Berl  clams  were  revealed  In  the  shape 
of  a  paper  read  at  an  American  Chemical 
Society  meeting,  and  Dr.  Berl  himself  is  a 
research  professor  at  the  eminently  respecta- 
ble Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

If  the  process  stands  up  and  produces  as 
promised,  a  lot  of  worry  about  eventual  ex- 
haustion of  world  oil  and  coal  supplies  can 
be  dropped.  Gone  will  be  one  potent  cause 
of  wars — the  need  for  nations  to  assure  them- 
selves oil  supplies  wherever  they  can  flrjd 
them.  Industries  can  make  their  own  fuel, 
and  so  can  a  lot  of  farmers.  The  world's  fuel 
supply  will  be  safe  until  the  sun  cools  off. 
and  human  life  quits  the  earth  along  with 
plant  life  and  all  other  animal  life. 

The  Berl  hopes  may  fade  or  the  Berl  proc- 
ess may  never  come  into  general  use,  or  it 
may  be  forgotten  until  our  grandchildren 
dig  it  up  from  the  files.  But  at  the  very 
least,  the  news  gives  fresh  promise  that  In 
time  science  will  lick  every  problem  of  full, 
comfortable  living  that  has  bedeviled  man- 
kind from  the  beginning  of  mankind's  ten- 
ancy on  this  planet. 


The  American  Merchant  Marine  Attacked 
on  Tw^  Fronts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  must  be  aroused  to  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  is  now  under  attack  from 
two  quarters — on  the  domestic  front  and 
on  the  foreign  front.  Our  merchant  ma- 
rine is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  peace- 
time assets,  as  well  as  one  of  our  most 
necessary  national-defense  assets,  and  it 
must  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level 
of  tonnage  and  efficiency  to  meet  our  na- 
tional requirements. 

The  action  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  interpreting  the  Civil  Acro- 
nautlci  Act  of  1938  to  prohibit  tht  op- 
eration of  trani-octanlo  air  lines  by  ihlp- 
pint  companies  It  not  only  a  gravt  threat 
to  our  poit-war  morchant  marlnt.  but  It 
virtually  •ma«culat«N  It.  Tho  rliht  to 
optralt  Buoh  tranaoctanlc  air  Unta  a«  art 
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necessary  to  meet  the  competition  cre- 
ated by  similar  operations  of  shipping 
companies  of  foreign  natioiu  must  be 
given  and  the  rulings  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauti?s  Board  must  be  changed  to  bring 
that  about. 

No  single  factor  will  contribute  so 
much  to  destroy  the  American  merchant 
marine  than  the  narrow-minded  and 
short-sighted  application  of  the  prob- 
lems of  domestic  transportation  to  the 
highly  competitive  field  of  international 
comiuerce  carried  on  by  our  surface  ship- 
ping companies.  To  repeat,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  ruling  must  be 
changed  and  Congrc^s  must  act  to  over- 
throw its  ham-stringing  application  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

The  enemy  from  other  maritime  na- 
tions is  that  subtle  propaganda  being 
carried  on  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
dismantling  and  reducing  our  Merchant 
Marine  following  this  war  from  its  posi- 
tion of  supremacy. 

For  many  years  we  have  produced 
al)out  10  percent  more  than  we  have  con- 
sumed. It  has  been  necessary  to  develop 
foreign  markets  for  this  excess  produc- 
tion. The  continuance  of  a  successful 
domestic  economy  largely  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  sell  our  surplus  products  in 
other  countries.  American  goods  should 
and  must  be  carried  in  American  sliips. 
Our  merchant  marine  should  be  main- 
tained at  that  level  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  policy  and  purpose. 

Simply  because  oi  past  errors  we  per- 
mitted the  American  merchant  marine 
to  degenerate  into  fifth  place  in  former 
years  and  following  World  War  No.  1, 
we  must  not  make  those  same  errors 
again.  Propaganda  methods  are  al- 
ready being  developed  and  put  forth  to 
lull  us  into  complacency  on  this  vital 
matter  We  must  not  be  misled  but 
must  adhere  rigidly  to  the  principle  that 
our  merchant  marine  shall  t>e  second  to 
none  and  that  it  shall  carry  American 
goods  to  American-found  foreign 
markets. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  in  a 
recent  editorial  forcefully  called  atten- 
tion to  this  propaganda  which  I  include 
herewith,  as  follows: 

BOLD  OXJZ  SHIPPING — AMXXICAN  MDICANTTLS 
MARINE.  NOW  FIRST.  SHOULD  NOT  BE  "AD- 
JUSTED" TO  OIVB  BBTTAIN  SUPREMACY 

It  is  t>ecoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
England  has  determined  upon,  and  has  put 
into  operation,  a  program  of  propaganda 
Rimed  at  softening  the  United  States  Into 
a  lull  of  post-war  Insecurity  that  will  per- 
suade us  lo  dispose  of  much  of  our  mer- 
chant shipping  Immediately  after  the  war. 

Britannia  no  longer  rules  the  waves,  and 
she  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  being 
resentful  at  that  supremacy  having  passed 
to  this  Nation.  More  by  indirection  than 
by  direction:  more  by  innuendo,  is  she  bam- 
merlrg  away  now  in  an  effort  to  prepare 
us  for  reenactment  of  the  idiotic  role  w« 
accepted  after  the  last  war. 

Then  It  wm  that  we  disposed  of  most  of 
our  merchant  ihlpplng,  leaving  our  Navy 
without  neceMtry  auxlllAry  support  for 
|Mae0ttm«  national  defense.  Further,  by 
•trippinf  our  merchant  mtrlnt  to  tkeltton 
dimensions.  w«  helped  to  hamstring  Amtr- 
Icnit  industry  by  making  It  dtptndtnt  upon 
foreign  khippini ,  Urffly. 

rorelgn  shipping,  naturally  •noufh.  atrytd 
Aisi  tht  tnitrMU  uf  lis  rtspMtlvc  luvtrn- 

SO-APP<— n* 


ments.  putting  America  at  a 

In  some  Inatanoea.  eliminating  Oi  CBttr^ 

from  competition  for  foreign  trade. 

That  is  the  role  England  is  preparing  new 
to  aaalgn  us  again.  She  has  made  dupes  of 
us  t>efore.  She  thinks  she  can  do  It  again. 
And  she  can.  and  will,  unless  thla  Nation 
t>ecomes  solidified  in  a  determination  to  k«ep 
its  own  shipping. 

Most  recent  evidence  of  what  England  Is 
plaiuiing  for  us  comes  from  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  London  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects.  There,  it  was  brought  out  that 
when  the  war  ends.  Britain  will  have  only 
half  her  pre-war  tonnage  of  merchant  ship- 
ping, whereas  the  United  SUtes  will  have 
three  times  the  tonnage  we  had  in  IMl. 

And  what  does  England  propose  to  do  abou^ 
this?  Mr.  W.  C.  Warwick,  director  of  some 
40  British  shipping  companies,  told  the  In- 
stitution of  Naval  Architects: 

"After  allowing  for  the  restricted  output 
of  new  ships  in  Great  Britain,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  Britl&h  mercantile  marine  will 
approximate  abcut  one-half  of  the  pre-war 
position,  or.  say.  lO.OOO.COO  gross  register  tons. 

•The  United  SUtes  wiU  probably  have  SO.- 
COO.OOO  gross  register  tons,  or,  say  three  times 
their  pre-war  tonnage. 

•Tt  is  to  be  hoped  that  mutually  fair  and 
equitable  means  may  be  found  for  adjusting 
the  post-war  mercantile  marine  tonnage  of 
the  two  countries." 

They  are  preparing  us  for  softening.  It  Is 
time  now  that  we  adopt  a  national  policy  that 
will  assure  this  Nation's  peacetime  protection. 
Our  merchant  fleet  now  ranks  first.  Let  us 
keep  It  there. 


Not  Afainst  Women  Flyers,  but  for  Fair 
Treatment  by  A.  A.  F.  for  W.  T.  S. 
Trainees  and  Instmctors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtraSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  17,  1944: 

Thousands    or   Male   Pilots    Idle,   WASPS 

Face  Ficht  roa  Existence 

(By  Mary  Spargo) 

A  report  condemning  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  training  WASPS  to 
ferry  planes  when  there  Is  a  huge  surplus  of 
male  pilots  will  be  made  to  the  House  within 
the  next  few  days  by  the  Ramspeck  ClvU 
Service  Investigating  Committee. 

The  committee's  findings  will  be  released 
Just  before  the  House  considers  a  meastire 
Introduced  by  Representative  John  Costcllo 
(Democrat,  California)  to  make  the  WASPS 
a  part  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

The  Ramspeck  committee,  according  to 
Capitol  Hill  reports,  will  ask  that  further 
training  ol  WASPS  b«  discontinued  and  may 
go  ao  far  as  to  request  termination  of  the 
organlaatlon  altogether. 

aATTii  or  nxn 

Ths  Houae  will  fart  a  battle  of  th«  MIM 
when  it  conaldtra  tba  bill  to  mUltarUM  tlM 
WASP!  ntxt  wtsk. 

Tha  WAIP  bill  struck  a  inai  whtn  loma 
11,000  0.  A.  A  riloti  began  to  bombard  thtir 
Oonfftannvn  about  ths  dlMflmlnstion 
•fainit  m«a.    Whan  lh«  War  Dtpartrntat 


iBfomed  of  the  thousands  of  leitmt  In 
iumrwiiniial  hands,  it  withdrew  prwtoui  ob- 
jections to  eomm  las  toning  the  C.  A.  A.  pUota 
and  Instructors.  proTlded  the  WASPS  ccoM 
be  commissioned. 

Aviation  authorities  ber«  are  speculating 
as  to  how  11,000  more  men  pilots  could  b« 
used,  let  alone  a  greatly  Increand  WA£P 
force. 

Lined  up  in  determined  oppodtlon  are  the 
American  Legion  and  aviation  Intarests, 
They  have  to  contend,  however,  with  the 
prestige  and  glamor  of  Miss  Jacqueline 
Cochran,  famed  woman  flyer,  cocmetic  man- 
ufacturer, and  «-lfe  of  Floyd  B.  Odium,  mul- 
timillionaire New  York  financier,  and  aome 
1.000  rf  hei  attractive  WASPS. 

A  storm  of  male  protests  6ver  coit.m<aaion- 
Ing  WASPS  at  a  time  when  the  Army  Air 
Forces  have  transferred  36.000  young  men 
signed  up  for  preliminary  training  Into  the 
infantry  has  r»ulted  in  two  amendmenu  to 
the  Costello  bill  and  another  will  be  offered. 

Under  the  first  amendnent  6.000  civilian 
instructor- trainees  for  the  Army  would  be 
commissioned,  and  under  the  second  thatjOOO 
pilot  instructors  also  would  get  commtMtona. 

Representative  John  J.  Spaskman  (Demo- 
crat, Alabama)  announced  yesterday  that  he 
would  Introduce  another  amendment  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  Air  Force*  from  refus- 
ing to  commission  the  male  pilots  coTered  by 
the  bill  by  setting  standards  which  at  the 
present  time  the  men  cannot  meet. 

His  amendment  extenda  the  bUl  to  Include 
C.  A.  A.-W.  T.  S.  Instructors,  as  well  aa  train- 
ees, and  provides  that  the  men  be  given  tha 
additional  training  neceoaary  to  meet  Army 
Air  Force  requirements  for  flying  oOoera. 

MADE  Moax  ACirra 

The  problem  has  become  more  acute  as 
combat  pilots  who  have  seen  service  abroad 
and  are  brought  back  because  they  are  over 
combat  age  cast  their  eyes  on  the  ferrying 
jobs  held  by  women. 

The  women,  now  operating  as  civilians 
under  civil  service,  receive  9250  a  month, 
plus  96  a  day  maintenance  away  from  their 
base. 

It  Is  estimated  that  it  costs  at>out  $18,000 
to  train  a  woman  ferry  pilot,  and  congres- 
sional investigators  maintain  that  the  whole 
sum,  amoutlng  in  the  aggregate  to  aome  alz 
and  a  half  milion  dollara  could  be  saved  by 
using  trained  pilots  already  complaining  of 
lack  of  flying  hours. 

some  AUtSAOT  ASSIGNED  -' 

Congressmen  are  also  Irked  because,  an- 
ticipating easy  passage  of  the  bill,  the  Army 
Air  Forces  already  have  assigned  46  or  60 
civilian  women  to  thie  Officer  Candidate 
School  at  the  Army  Air  Forces  School  of 
Applied  Tactics  at  Orlando,  Fla. 


Ezplorinf     Vikings     Visited    Minnesota 
Area  b  Year  1362 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINItnOTA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIt 

Saturday.  June  J,  1944 


Mr.  HAOEN,  Mr.  Bpeaktr.  out  In 
Minnesota  we  lay  claim  for  our  State  to 
having  been  Inhabited  by  whlt«  nta  ovtr 
a  century  before  thi  arrival  of  OohBlbiM 
In  the  Wfitern  HMBt^tatrt.  W«  but 
up  our  claim  with  tht  famAui 
tun  Runaslone,  whoia  atory  waa 
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araln  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  popular 
national  magaslne  Pathfinder. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
more  about  Minnesota  and  its  record  of 
the  visit  of  those  early  Vikings  I  would 
direct  your  attention  to  the  Pathfinder 
article,  which  follows: 

IXTNISTONX'S  KECOKD 

If  you  have  •  friend  who  expresses  doubt 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  MiDnesota  rune- 
stone,  you  had  better  urge  him  to  stay  safely 
In  the  East.  Out  where  the  stone  was  dis- 
covered some  40  years  ago.  few  apparently 
have  heard  the  misgivings  that  pop  up  now 
and  then.  And  Minnesota  folk  are  liable  to 
be  reasoilably  resentful  when  they  do  hear. 
Take  our  friend.  Peter  Schramm,  out  in  Gar- 
vin. Minn.,  for  instance.  Peter  tells  the  story 
as  well  as  any.  He  had  no  notion,  until  we 
told  him.  that  anybody  questioned  the  pre- 
Columbus  relic.  Then,  when  we  explained — 
but  you  mxitt  hear  the  runestone  tale  first. 

It  was  a  centuay  and  30  years  before 
Columbus  arrived.  Peter  Schramm  tells,  that 
a  band  of  adventuring  Norwegians  and 
Bwsdss  explored  North  America.  This.  Peter 
•ays.  was  established  beyond  question  by 
finding.  In  1898,  near  Kensington,  Douglas 
County.  Minn.,  a  runestone  left  by  these  far- 
sm-home  travelers. 

What's  a  runestone?  It's  a  stone  on  which 
there  are  runic  characters  (1.  e.,  the  old  Teu- 
tonic alphabet  In  which  all  the  letters  were 
made  with  straight  lines).  It  seems  there 
were  30  of  these  explorers  In  all.  8  Swedes  and 
22  Norwegians,  who  came  more  than  1.000 
miles  from  Hudson  Bay.  via  the  Nelson  River, 
Lake  Winnipeg,  and  finally  down  Minnesota's 
Red  River.  Meanwhile,  somewhere  along  the 
Canadian  coast,  awaiting  their  return,  lay 
their  sturdy  windjammers. 

No  "private  property — keep  out"  signs  were 
_on   hand   to  warn  the  explorers.     But  In- 
dTans  had  rules.     And  the  penalty  for  vio- 
lating them  was  drastic.     One  day  the  red 
men  caught  10  of  the  Vikings  by  surprise 
and  massacred  them.    The  survivors  left  the 
runestone  behind  to  coounemorate  the  trag- 
edy.   But  it  didn't  turn  up  until  1898.  when 
a  farmer  found  It  Imbedded  in  the  roots  of 
a  poplar  tree  near  Kensington.    Even  then, 
the  stone  was  used  for  a  long  while  as  a  door- 
step, with  no  one  aware  of  either  Its  sig- 
nificance or  worth.     Finally  it  came  to  the 
attention  of  a  Norwegian  scholar  and  his- 
torian.    His    translation     reads    like    this: 
"Eight  Goths  and  22  Norwegians  on  explora- 
tion Journey  from  Vinland  over  the  West. 
We  had  camp  by  two  skerries  (rocky  Islands) 
and  one  day's  Journey  north  from  this  stone. 
We  were  there  and  fished  one  day.     When  we 
returned  home  found  10  men  red  with  blood 
and  dead.    Ave  Maria.     Save  us  from  evil." 
On  the  stone's  side  is  carved:    "Have   10 
men  by  the  sea  looking  after  our  ships,  14 
days'  Journey  from  this  Island,  year  1362." 
In  addition  to  the  stone,  Peter  told  us. 
there  are  other  proofs  of  the  seafarers'  visit. 
Including  6  "mooring  rocks"  discovered  on 
lake  shores  and  river  banks.    More,  he  pre- 
dicted, will  turn  up.    "Their  boats  being  cx- 
eaadlngly   valuable, '   he   said,   "the   explor- 
•n  sew  to  their  security  at  evening.    With  a 
stone  drill,  a  6-lncb-deep  hole  was  bored  into 
ths  atODs  rock  that  served  as  an  anchoring 
pier.    In  this  hols  a  ringbolt,  attached  to 
tta»  boau  by  a  rops.  was  inserted  and  thus 
tiM  craft  w«r«  moored  sscurely  every  night. 
This  moortng   method    is   of   Scandinavian 
orlffln.  and  is  still  being  used." 

That  was  when  wc  askad  Ptt«r  Schramm 
about  tba  naaor  of  Um  •ton*  bainf  "plaatsd." 
Th«  rtport.  taa  wM.  «m  mm  to  bim.  but  ha 
wotiM  run  it  down.  R«  ran  up.  instaad.  to 
tha  OBtvtrstty  of  MlnnssoU,  Thsrs  b«  ob- 
talaad  a  battsr  picturt.  and  tvtn  graatar 
atrlauaty. 

But  tba  runsatone's  authenticity  was  quss- 
tUNMd  whan  It  was  first  found,  sura  tnough. 
"Somsbody  asksd  ths  farmer  who  found  It 
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If  be  himself  had  chiseled 
Peter  said,  "and  that  made 
I  ought  to  hava  r«membere<  i 
my  mother-in-law,  then 
Joining  farm,  to  whom  he 
dlgnatlon.    The    farmer 
come  to  think  of  It.    And 
succeeded  In  translating  thi 
H.  R.  Holand,  a  Norwegian 
torian,  residing  in  Wisconsli  i 
For  a  while  the  runeston  > 
sion    of    the   Minnesota 
Now  when  you  go  to  the 
merce  In  Alexandria  to  ask 
generally,  they  show  you 
you  that  Columbus  was  a 
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the  characters," 
bim  plenty  sore. 
because  It  was 
raiding  on  an  ad- 
xpressed  his  In- 
Olaf    Ohman, 
the  fellow  who 
Inscription  was 
scholar  and  his- 
at  the  time." 
was  in  posses- 
Society, 
(liamber  of  com- 
kbout  Minnesota 
stone — and  tell 
little  late. 
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<ouisiana.    Mr. 
extend  my  re- 


he  Senate  and 
of  the  Legisla- 


Mr.  MORRISON  of 
Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks  in  the  CoNCRESSiiMAi.  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  Senate  Co  icurrent  Reso- 
lution No.  4,  adopted  by 
House  of  Representatives 
ture  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Concurrent  R<  solution  4 

Whereas  the  United  Stet  a  of  America  is 
presently  engaged  in  a  globa  war;  and 

Whereas  every  efTort  must  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  victory;  and 

Whereas  many  great  indt  strial  plants  are 
located  in  the  parish  of  Ea  Jt  Baton  Rouge, 
State  of  Louisiana;  and 

Whereas  these  plants  en  iploy  thousands 
of  workers  who  are  contrib'  itlng  directly  to 
the  war  efforts;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  onl  '  two  highways 
whereby  these  thousands  of  workers  can  use 
In  getting  to  and  from  their  work;  and 

Whereas  Harding  Field  ind  Camp  Van 
Dorn  are  located  within  a  ndius  of  50  miles 
of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge;  i  ,nd 

Whereas  these  two  highw  lys  are  used  by 
the  occupants  of  these  camp  >; 

Whereas  these  two  highwa  s  are  inadequate 
to  carry  this  congested  trai  Ic;   and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  ther  >of .  there  exists 
in  the  third  ward  of  the  pari  sh  of  East  Baton 
Rouge,  State  of  Louisiana,  on  the  highway 
known  as  Plank  Road  and  th<  highway  known 
as  Bayou  Sara  Road,  the  i  rorst  bottleneck 
and  traffic  congestion  In  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana; and 

Whereas  this  traffic  congi  stion  and  traf- 
fic bottleneck  Is  materially  a  ad  severely  htn- 
dermg  the  war  efforts;  and 

Whereas  the  portion  of  tfce  said  highways 
herein  described  are  In  a  t(  rrible  condition 
and  are  too  narrow  and  are  itherwlse  inade- 
quate to  carry  the  necessary  trafllc;  and 

Whersas  It  Is  necessary  thi  t  these  portions 
of  the  said  highways  bs  dedi  ired  as  essential 
to  th«  war  effort;  and 

Whsrsas  tbtsa  portions  oi  ths  said  blgb- 
ways  htrtln  dascrlbad  shot  d  be  improved 
and  widtntd  in  ordar  to  brt  >g  about  imma- 
diata  rtlitf :  Thtrafora  ba  it 

Jle«olvad  by  th9  UgUlatur  of  the  atutt  of 
LouiMtanm  ((na  Btnatt  and  kout*  of  tUprt* 
»9ntatiV4a  ooncuning  thtrt^n): 

That  a  trafle  conf tstlon  ai  d  trafle  bottlt- 
hack  is  bsrsby  dsclarad  to  a  1st  on  Highway 
No.  S  (U.  S.  61  and  «fi)  knon  n  as  the  Bayou 
Sara  Boad  from  its  int«rse;tlou  with  ths 


Airline  Highway  No.  O-I600  (U.  B.  100) 
Just  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  In 
the  Parish  of  East  Baton  Rouge  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  said  highway  with  Main  Street  In 
the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

That  a  traffic  congestion  and  traffic  bottle- 
neck is  heieby  declared  to  exist  on  High- 
way No.  36  known  as  the  Plank  Road  from 
its  Intersection  with  the  Airline  Highway 
No.  C-1500  (U  S.  190)  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  bridge  in  the  Parish  of  East  Baton 
Rouge.  State  of  Louisiana,  to  the  point  where 
the  highway  Intersects  Florida  Street  or 
Highway  No.  7  in  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge. 

That  the  two  highways  between  the  points 
hereinabove  described  serve  as  the  only  two 
arteries  by  which  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees use  In  going  to  and  from  their  work 
at  the  many  large  Indushtrlal  plants  which 
are  so  magnificently  contributing  to  the  war 
efforts. 

That  the  two  highways  between  the  points 
hereinabove  described  are  used  by  the  occu- 
pants of  Harding  Field  and  Camp  Van  Dorn. 

That  this  traffic  congestion  and  traffic  bot- 
tleneck is  materially  hindering  the  war  effort. 

That  th?  Secretary  of  War  be  and  he  la 
hereby  memorialized  to  certify  that  the  said 
portions  of  the  said  highways  herein  de- 
scribed are  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  be  and  he  Is  hereby  directed 
to  send  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Louisiana  In  the 
Hails  of  Congress. 

J.   E.    VOUUT, 
Lieutenant   Governor   and 

President  of  the  Senate. 
R.  Norman  Baukr, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepTesentativet. 


Who  Hat  Smeared  Labor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MiCHiGAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  April  29  comes 
the  following  editorial: 

A  felicitous  phrase  dies  hard,  especially 
when  the  phrase  reflects  a  combination  of 
special  Interests  in  business  and  politics.  It 
Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  labor's  no-strike 
pledge  is  lugged  into  every  discussion  of  war 
production,  inflation,  the  closed  shop,  W.  L.  B. 
and  N.  L.  R.  B..  not  to  mention  politics.  It's 
a  warm  generous  phrase,  liberal  and  gliberal, 
too. 

But  the  no-strike  pledge  has  meant  next  to 
nothing  with  respect  to  strikes.  That  is  plain 
as  a  pike  ctaff,  In  view  of  the  Department  of 
Labor's  official  report  on  strikes  In  1043.  That 
report,  compiled  by  bureaus  staffed  by  friends 
of  organized  labor,  certainly  did  not  fail  to 
give  the  no-strike  pledge  makers.  Messrs  Green 
and  Murray,  every  possible  edge.  Msdame 
Perkins  and  her  department  are  not  in  the 
biuiness  of  labor  baiting. 

The  report  showed  that  there  were  mora 
strikes  laat  year  than  in  any  othrr  year  for 
whioh  reoordi  have  been  kept  except  1017, 
19S7.  and  1041.  Mure  men  walked  off  the  Job 
In  1043  than  downed  tools  In  either  1087  or 
1017.  but  not  quite  so  many  as  In  1041. 

In  view  of  these  cold  facte,  the  only  pos- 
sible thing  that  could  ba  eaid  In  subeUntia- 
tlon  of  claims  that  labor's  no-strlka  pledge 
has  been  of  appreciable  value,  would  be  to 
claim  that  if  there  bad  been  no  sucb  pledge, 
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there  wou'd  have  been  more  strikes  and  more 
strikers  than  in  any  years  of  peace,  except 
three  or  four. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  labor's  no-strlke 
pledge  hss  been  of  no  benefit  whatsoever. 
As  It  hss  been  made  the  Justification  of  War 
Labor  Board  orders  Inserting  union  mainte- 
nance clauses  into  employment  contracts,  the 
pledge  has  reaped  many  mlUions  of  dues  for 
union  treasuries  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  gone  into  them  and  also  has  brought 
about  virtual  closed-shop  conditions  In  a 
greater  part  of  American  Industry  than  ever 
functioned  under  that  condition  before. 

None  of  this  is  said  In  disparagement  either 
of  the  workers  or  of  union  labor  as  an  In- 
stitution. It  is  said  merely  to  keep  the 
record  straight  and  to  dispose  of  false  claims 
made  on  behalf  of  some  labor-union  officials. 

If  labor  has  not  performed  100  percent  in 
this  war,  who  has,  outside  the  men  at  the 
front?  We  have  previously  printed  the  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Union  Trust  Co.  of 
Cleveland  that  show  factory  workers  to  have 
contributed  a  larger  percentage  of  their  num- 
bers to  the  Army  and  Navy  than  any  other 
occupational  group  in  the  Nation.  We  take 
pleasure  in  printing  today  the  calculations 
of  the  same  sound  institution  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  In  munitions  Industries. 
The  bulletin  of  the  trust  company  says: 
"Output  per  worker  In  the  munitions  indus- 
tries Is  taken  as  being  equal  to  100  in  Janu- 
ary of  1943.  By  last  AprU  (1943)  It  had 
risen  to  115,  and  then  It  moved  sideways  for 
3  months.  Then  It  advanced  both  rapidly 
and  steadily  until  It  had  reached  ^36  by  the 
end  of  last  year.  That  was  a  renrarkable 
achievement.  It  meant  that  by  the  close  of 
1943  three  workers  were  turning  out  more 
munitions  than  four  workers  had  been  able 
.to  make  at  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

Let's  analyze  that.  Ttu-ee  workers  at  the 
end  of  1943  were  equivalent  to  four  at  the 
beginning  of  1943.  That  is  why  our  output 
of  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and  other  weapons 
and  munitions  rose  month  after  month,  even 
In  a  year  when  we  had  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  strikes  on  record. 

:.fn  the  long  r\in.  of  course,  improvement 
of  output  per  man  and  man-hour  is  mostly 
due  to  inventors,  engineers,  and  other  tech- 
nologists who  empower  labor  and  endow  its 
toil  with  greater  speed  and  precision.  Much 
of  the  gain  in  efficiency  In  1943  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  tuning  In  of  new  plants  and 
the  constant  rearrangement  of  facilities — but 
in  so  short  a  time  technology  alone  could 
not  account  for  all  the  improvement  made. 

A  large  part  of  it  was  made  because  labor 
worked  harder  and  more  skillfully.  No  man 
can  gainsay  that. 

And  that  greater  will  i  >  work  and  im- 
proved output  by  the  great  majority.  It  seems 
to  us.  bring  Into  even  more  stark  contrast 
the  mischief  wrought  by  the  minority  who 
struck  or  who  soldiered  on  the  Job.  It  was 
they  who  cast  odium  upon  their  fellows,  not 
the  professional  labor  baiters.  Labor's  good 
name  has  been  badly  treated  In  lalx>r's  own 
house. 

The  public  has  been  more  or  less  aware 
Qf  this  minority  offense,  and  it  has  literally 
burned  up  many  citizens  and  soldiers,  too. 
Here  Is  a  sample  out  cf  scores  or  even  hiui- 
dreds  of  similar  Instances  In  which  a  minor- 
ity have  brought  disrepute  upon  their  fel- 
lows. Production  of  medltim  tanks  at  the 
Chrysler  Detroit  plant  was  halted  for  4  days 
recently  by  300  men  Indulging  In  small  walk- 
ouu.  Of  these  300,  some  88  were  key  man- 
crane  operators.  They  kept  000  man  who 
wanted  to  work  in  Idleness,  and  after  the 
Btrlkae  were  off  lack  of  key  paru  kept  1,000 
Idle  for  some  tlro^. 

The  Interdependence  of  manufaeturlnf 
operations  has  been  growing  throughout  the 
war  as  line  production  and  automatic  proc- 
na—  bave  been  Increasingly  installed.  The 
result  is  that  a  strike  of  100  men  today  may 
mean  more  in  lost  production  than  a  strike 


of  aOO  men  last  year.  That  la  why  the  con- 
ventional statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  strikes  (confined  to  its  officially 
defined  strikes,  which  excludes  all  malinger- 
ing and  slow-down  sabotage  and  also  strikes 
of  very  short  duration)  are  Inadequate  yard- 
sticks of  lost  production.  But  insufficient 
as  those  statistics  may  be,  they  constitute  a 
most  damaging  record  of  how  a  relatively 
small  minority  have  brought  discredit  upon 
millions  of  workers  who  have  done  an  all- 
out  war  Job  every  workingday. 


Leading  Aviation  Magazinei  Say  W.  T.  S. 
Instmctort  and  Traineet  Should  Come 
Before  WASPS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOOISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  3, 1944 

*Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing articles  from  Aviation  News, 
April  1944,  and  Aero  Digest  magazine. 
May  1944: 

[From  Aviation  News  for  AprU  1944] 

THK  WASP  PBOBLEM 

As  Representative  Ramspeck's  House  Civil 
Service  Investigating  Committee  laxmched 
an  Inquiry  Into  the  WASP  training  project, 
u  group  of  122  Instructors  at  one  civilian  con- 
tract primary  school  last  week  wired  the 
President  and  other  officials  protesting  the 
Army's  failure  to  plan  utilization  of  their 
fiylng  ability  and  experience  in  the  war  effort, 
although  the  WASP  training  program  con- 
tinues, with  1,000  graduates  planned  by  June. 

Indignation  is  rising  among  experienced 
civilian  airmen  as  they  leave  their  in- 
structor Jobs  at  schools  no  longer  being  used 
by  the  Army  and  face  selective-service  in- 
duction.   They  point  out  these  facts: 

Civilian  men  pilots  with  thousands  of 
hours  of  flying  are  ineligible  for  combat 
because  of  logical  reasons,  such  as  age,  but 
they  are  also  deemed  unfit  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  11  they  do  not  have  200  hours* 
time  In  planes  of  200  horsepower  or  more. 
Most  of  their  work  has  been  with  power 
below  this  flgture. 

Yet  civilian  girl  pilots  are  accepted  for 
training  with  25  hours.  Upon  completing  a 
6  Vi -month  flight  training  course  paid  for  by 
the  Army  and  tatight  by  a  civilian  contract 
flight  school,  the  WASPS  are  graduated  with 
alt>out  210  hours'  Instruction,  plus  the  original 
35  hours  that  made  them  eligible.  These 
graduates  are  then  given  assignments  denied 
men  pilots  with  thousands  of  hours'  flying 
time  and  years  of  experience. 

The  statement  that  all  men  pilots  will  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  to  fly  and  therefore 
necessitate  use  of  women  pilots  to  replace 
them  Is  sound  logic  as  far  as  It  goee.  airmen 
say.  But  those  thousands  of  civilian  men 
plloU  who  are  Ineligible  for  the  A.  T.  C.  are 
also  Ineligible  for  combat.  Thus  the  argu- 
ment  of  replacing  all  civilian  pilou  with 
women  appeare  iUoflcal. 

One  major  example  of  ineOolanqr  Is  in 
transitional  tralninf  aftar  tba  WAV  baa 
been  graduated  from  bar  t%  aontha'  oeuna 
by  the  civilian  fllfbt  school.  Thte  trsnil- 
tlonal  flying  inTolvas  about  100  hours'  train- 
ing on  heavy  four-motored  bomber  equip- 
ment or  high  speed  fighter  aircraft.  Thuf 
the  girls  are  given  an  additional  100  bours 


of  flight  training  by  regular  A.  A.  F.  pilot 
instructors,  and  each  hour  that  the  girl 
pUot  receives  thU  training  from  an  Army 
pilot  in  Army  planes  she  is  taking  the  place 
of  a  combat  pilot.  Why  not  utillae  mora 
Army  men  pilots? 

In  addition  to  using  the  preaent  backlog  of 
civilian  pilots,  the  Army  might  well  as&:gn 
2  or  3  months  of  cross-country  ferry  flying 
within  the  United  States  to  Its  young  men 
pilot  graduates.  They  could  thus  polish  off 
their  navigational  cross-country  techniques 
and  at  the  same  time  deliver  aircraft  to 
domestic  ferry  points. 

Furthermore.  Army  fljrers  returning  from 
combat  areas  could  ferry  planes  In  the  inter- 
val before  their  reassignment,  keeping  their 
flight  techniques  sharp  without  combat 
strain.  Large  numbers  of  these  men  are 
being  made  available  for  domestic  ferry 
operations  in  the  United  Sutes. 

The  evidence  so  far  Indicates  someone  has 
blundered.  The  costly  and  impractical 
WASP  program  deserves  close  scrutiny. 


(From  Aero  Digest  Magazine  for  May  1944] 

As  had  been  predicted  by  all  who  knew  the 
inside  story  Involved,  those  who  tried  to  en- 
gineer a  fast  play  for  training  additional 
WASPS— Women  Atrforce  Service  Pilots — 
while  thousands  of  experienced  men  pUots 
are  clamoring  for  work,  have  been  caught  oil 
base. 

A  House  civil -service  investigating  com- 
mittee may  soon  light  a  fire  under  the  Army 
Air  Forces  for  spending  millions  on  the 
WASPS  under  such  circumstances,  and  for 
attempting  to  legitimatize  and  expand  the 
organization  by  making  It  a  regular  part  of 
the  Army.  The  committee  has  not  finished 
Its  Investigation,  but  there  are  signs  that  It 
does  not  think  too  highly  of  what  it  is 
finding. 

In  discussing  the  situation  Chairman 
Ramspeck  (Democrat),  Georgia,  of  the  House 
Civil  Service  Committee,  has  emphasized 
that  he  is  not  objecting  to  the  WASPS  be- 
cause they  are  women.  He  simply  thinks 
that  It  Is  wasteful  to  continue  to  Ualn  these 
women  at  what  critics  say  Ls  a  cost  of  $6,540 
per  trainee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
already  plenty  of  competent  men  flyers 
available  for  the  varloUF  types  of  ferrying 
work — Including  the  towing  of  targets. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  which  rushed  through  the  Cos- 
tello  bill,  making  the  WASPS  a  full-fledged 
military  outfit,  has  been  receiving  plenty  of 
protests  over  the  nonemploynrent  of  quali- 
fied men  flyers.  The  Costello  bill  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor,  and  there  appears  to  be 
some  chance  that  It  will  be  recalled  for  fur- 
ther hearings.  At  any  rate,  committee  mem- 
bers In  a  more  chastened  mood  are  preparing 
an  amendment  for  subsequent  adoption 
either  on  the  floor  or  dtiring  a  possible  re- 
drafting cf  the  Costello  bill.  This  amead- 
ment  would  provide  for  the  commissioning 
in  the  A.  A.  F.  of  all  trainees  under  the 
C.  A.  A.'s  war-training  program  who  can  meet 
the  required  standards. 


Veg eUble  Oils  Vertat  Aahul  Fata 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wMcownM 

IN  TBI  H0U8I  or  MFKBIIirrATIVW 

Saturday,  June  S,  1944 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    WUconnin.      Mr. 
Speaker,    Xor    many    ytart    Uia 
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fntere«t«  hare  been  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  oleo.  a  vegetable  oil.  Is  eq^td 
to  Um  animal  fat  in  butter.  They  have 
bem  particularly  vociferous  since  1938, 
when  vitamin  A  was  added  to  part  of  the 
national  production  of  oleo.  In  fact,  the 
oleo  Interest*  said  that  oleo  was  equal  to 


butter  before  they  even 
vitamin  A  into  the  concbctlon 

In  the  past  2  years 
have  worked  up  a  certalr 
He  sentiment  in  favor 
one-quarter  cent  per  p«(iind 
on  uncolored  oleo,  the 


started  to  inject 


the  oleo  Interests 

amount  of  pub- 

if  removing  the 

Federal  tax 

10-ccnt  tax  on 


Commodity  Crtdit  Corporation  vtgatubU  oil  prog  am,  Oet.  1,  i94i,  through  Mar,  it,  1944 


•MirMM  ftMm0 


Om,  1. 1141, 


ihgask 


DMilt 


fMiBda 


47S.I3T,eM 
IK.  1 14, 474 

iia,ias.aiN 


fl06,4aB,8e» 


DoiUn 


2,S7NfiaH.41 

gn,A73.i7 

MO,  (01. 09 


3,037,141.87 


Jm.  I 


rail  iiilt 


i7W,  IW 
33,370 


Uns,  •^073 


You  Will  note  that  2.554.895.844  pounds 
of  vegetable  oil  were  subsidized  through 
the  refineries  by  $12,724,480.13  or  about 
one-half  cent  per  pound.  Additional 
siuns  are  spent  on  the  subsidy  oil  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  the  refiner  subsidies 


as  the  over-all  expenses 
ducer  subsidy  to  the  cipp 
considered. 

The  following  ofBcial 
receipts  of  the  Bureau  df 
nue  from  oleo  taxes  frcm 


Receipts  of  internal  revenue — Ole  omargarine — Fiscal  years  1  934-43 


Yev 


MM. 


I««0. 

I»U 

laOy.^.. 


TttaL.. 


Commodity  taxes 


Cotond. 

perpooad, 

10  cents 


144,  taw 
•i»aoan 
aaaoT.is 

•^617.40 
90,710,17 
m,79tU 
17,  Ma  71 

>7,iia47 


UMohnd, 

per  pound, 
Hoent 


(MHaaasi 
aauLsi 

•1^641.08 

W7,  SIS.  M 

1.0SI^04aS7 

Sl^417.97 

7m,m,u 
an,  7a  SB 

i,osaiu.ft7 


7«i^aiL«  %w,n%t» 


.Special  taies 


Manufao 
toren 


tMOp«r 
annum 


,0U.9S 

3<fi07.fiO 
27,388.  M 
HMV.I8 

aiasaw 

Si«M.U 

31.  Ma  a 


a7i.asaM 


Wholesale  dealers 


Colored 

oleomar- 

farlne, 

f4M0per 
annum 


SM^OBT.M 

n,an.M 

7.!(M.8» 

?,3ca.o» 

7, 187,  17 
3,  61M.  7A 
4t44i.»a 

%3se.so 

1. 333. 49 

s,u:t.uu 


8(^314.37 


Fncolored 

oleomai^ 

rine,  tin 


,  197,  T7?.  14 
20^1tM.W) 
248, 601.  W 
273^302.14 
SUkMLM 

SH3M.48 

307, 731.  SO 
aH7,333.«l 


a;  aaik  167.91 


Special  taxeo -Retail 
dealer 


Colored 

oleomar- 

nrine, 

MB  par 

*nnniii 


£4,747.80 
M7flL6S 
^37%  37 
3,338.70 
3,  BUM 
1, 711.80 
1,311,00 
3, 33a  18 
l,(l7tVS0 
«,91H.11 


Huaas 


U  icolored 
ol<  omaisa- 
rti  B.  38  per 


In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  peanut  oil,  the 
subsidy  would  be  several  cents  per  pound 
if  the  governmental  peanut  monopoly 
did  not  show  a  profit  on  the  peanuts  di- 
verted to  the  edible  trade.  This  is  shown 
in  the  following  letter: 

Mat  23.  1944. 
Hon.  Rub  F.  IfuaaAT, 

HouM  of  Meprtaentattves. 

Dbab  Rxio:  This  U  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  a  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sidies on  soybean,  peanut,  and  cottonseed 
oil*. 

Sncloaed  Is  a  tabulation  showing  by  cal- 
endar years  to  March  31,  1944.  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  and  cost  of  the  sulosldy 
for  each  oil  on  which  a  subsidy  was  paid  from 
October  1.1942,  through  March  31. 1944.  This 
peopam  applied  only  to  oils  produced  from 
oilseeds  of  the  1942  crop.  No  subsidy  pay- 
ments are  being  made  on  soybean,  cottonseed, 
or  peanut  olia  from  the  1943  crop.  We  should 
point  out  that  the  enclosed  tabulation  covers 
only  the  payments  made  on  these  vegetable 
oils  as  such.  We  have  also  had  producer  sub- 
ttOim  on  soybeans  of  both  the  1943  and  1943 
erops. 

The  1942  crop  soybean  program  will  show 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  15.670.000.  The 
eost  of  our  1943  crop  soytwan  program  i£  e£tl- 
Bated  to  come  to  approximately  S12.000.000. 

Under  our  1943  peanut  program  we  shall 
■ell  about  700,000  tons  ol  peanuts  to  the  edible 


in 


trade.    In   order  1o   itlmltlate 
peamuts  m  the  manuf  aotur  i 
peanuts  are  sold  at  lower 
tise  than  for  other  edlbli 
sstimated  that  this  peanut 
wUl  cost  approximately 
sale  of  peanuts  for  other 
Is  estimated  that  there  \ 
approximately  S18.000.000, 
peanuts  for  edible  use  of 
200,000  tons  of  peanuts  i 
oil  and  meal  at  a  loss  of 
000.000.     The  net  loss  of 
nut     program     will. 
ST.OOO.OOO.     The  adminlstrktlve 
program  wlU  be  very  close 
over-all    net   loss   will,   therefore 
S7,500.000. 

Sincerely  yours. 


ar; 


The  oleo  interests 
their  efforts  to  put  throtigh 
tion.    They    even    tried 
legislation  on  the  basis 
did  not  have  much  of 
was  disclosed  that  all 
made  that  ccuid  be 
allocated  to  the  oleo  ind^try 

There  is  one  more 
with  the  oleo  situation 
to  understand.    The 


th» 
made 


fact 


sane 


colored  oleo.  and  the  wholesaler  and  re- 
tailer tax. 

It  happens  that  vegetable  oils  are  be- 
ing subsidized  twice  as  much  as  the  Fed- 
eral tax.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
official  table  which  shows  only  the  direct 
subsidy  paid  to  the  vet etable  oil  refiners: 


I94S,  ihroorti  tht.  »i, 

1943 


Dollar* 


4,3^^47s.al 

499,190.83 
4.M'l,nil.M 


9,  OUI,  9M.  75 


Jan,  1, 1944,  threitsli 
Star.  11, 1944 


Pound! 


1,071.809 


1,U71,S03 


Dollan 


8,8«7.6I 


t,  357.  61 


Total  thfouih  Mar.  31,  1044 


Pound* 


1,340,  433, 1A8 

11(I,UV3,MM 

l,a(tA,380,U90 


3,M4,»»5,M4 


Dollart 


^7n3,lll.84 

Mi,  4(17. 99 

6, 431, 000.  U 


12, 724.4110.  U- 


and  the  pro- 
must  also  be 

table  shows  the 

Internal  Reve- 

1934  to  1943: 


ts  7,31S,«e 
3  4,34161 
47^« 
&37.e0 
,(«Z43 
W7.  IK 
(14.31 
83 
448.  tM 
.leOwBl 


0  l,( 
0  3,1 

«8.l 


9,\)i,  3ia  u 


Total  from 
oleomawa- 
rine  taxes 


$1, 47^  2ia  32 
%04».V7tl.30 
^308,804.01 
i;S(8,41S.34 
2,480,93\63 
];  310^  388.  OS 
3, 013,  MX).  U3 
3, 121.  Tli  72 
3,  M4,  V'-i.  <M 
2,  (Uli,  (V4a.  M) 


31,733,948^38 


the  use  of 

of  peanut  butter, 

prices  for  auch 

purposes.    It  ta 

butter  program 

000,000.    On  the 

edlt)le  purposes  it 

11  t>e  a  profit  of 

or  a  net  gain  on 

H.000.000.     About 

II  be  crushed  for 

a)}proxlmateIy  Sll.- 

entire  1943  pea- 

t>e     about 

cost  of  this 

to  aSOO.OOO.    The 

be   about 


tl  e 
thei  Efore. 


M.VtVIM  JONXS, 

ildmtnwfrafor. 


ever  ready  in 
oleo  legisla- 
te  enact   oleo 
of  the  war  but 
a  case  when  it 
oleo  was  being 
from  the  oil 
by  W.  P.  B. 
in  connection 
rhich  is  difficult 
States  which 


seem  to  support  oleQ  legislation  and  have 
tried  to  emphasize  its  greatness  have 
arranged  it  so  that  these  States  get 
a  50-60  percent  greater  Federal  subsidy 
on  milk  per  hundredweight  they  produce 
than  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  areas  which  appreciate  the  food 
value  of  this  great  product.  It  would 
appear,  if  they  wish  to  be  logical,  that 
they  would  use  filled  milk  and  not  insist 
upon  a  subsidy  50-60  percent  greater  than 
is  paid  in  the  real-dairy  sections  of  our 
Nation. 

The  nonagrl  groups  that  send  emis- 
saries to  Washington  to  appear  before 
congressional  committees  extol  the  value 
of  oleo  and  depreciate  the  value  of  butter 
are  not  deceiving  as  many  people  as  they 
may  think  they  are  deceiving.  Their 
testimony  wherein  they  say  that  butter 
should  be  25  cents  a  pound  and  that  the 
farmer  would  still  make  12  cents  per 
pound  on  it  is  so  ridiculously  in  error 
that  no  further  comment  is  needed. 

The  dairy  Industry  should  think  In 
terms  of  the  industry  and  not  in  terms 
of  the  various  products  made  from  milk. 
In  the  past  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
national  buttcrfat  production  has  been 
made  into  butter.  Butter  has  been  the 
real  foundaUon  of  the  dairy  business. 
If  the  diary  interests  do  not  unite  as  an 
Industry  and  protect  itself  from  inferior 
substitutes  like  oleo  versus  butter;  as 
filled  milk  versus  normal  evaporated  and 
natural  milk;  as  high  moisture  low  fat 
content  cheese  versus  the  normal  fat  and 
moisture  cheese,  we  can  expect  to  see 
great  damage  done  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  fluid  milk  market  man  should 
be  as  interested  in  protecting  the  butter 
industry  as  the  butter  industry  itself, 
because  the  whole  industry  is  based  on 
the  milk  as  produced.  There  is  not  much 
in  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  10  pounds  of  cheese;  50 
cans  of  evaporated  milk ;  or  in  5  pounds 
of  butter  plus  8  pounds  of  powdered  skim 
milk.  The  sooner  the  industry  recog- 
nizes this  fact  the  sooner  the  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  to  fight  the  interests 
that  are  undermining  the  dairy  industry. 
For  example,  the  appearance  of  a  fluid 
milk  producer  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  endorsing  oleo.  This  pro- 
cedure will  ultimately  harm  the  dairy 
industry  as  a  whole  and  should  not  be 
followed. 
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On  tke  Road  BackT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MtCNlOAN 

ZN  Till  HOU01  or  miPIIISINTATIVn 
Saturday,  Jun$  3,  t944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In 
1043,  when,  from  the  well  of  the  House 
I  bitterly  denounced  Federal  Union,  Inc., 
and  World  Fellowship,  Inc.,  which  advo- 
cated the  repudiation  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  hauling  down  of  our 
flag,  the  surrender  of  our  sovereignty, 
and  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of 
the  World,  a  campaign  of  vilification  was 
started  and  ever  since  has  been  continued 
by  New  Deal,  pink,  red,  and  the  Marshall 
Field  press  against  all  those  i/ho  insisted 
that,  while  cooperating  with  foreign  na- 
tions, we  should  at  all  times,  in  all  things, 
first  give  consideration  to  America's  in- 
terests. Members  of  America  First  were 
falsely  accused  of  being  pro-Nazi. 

Isolationists  or  nationalists,  whichever 
you  prefer,  who  hated  war;  who  opposed 
war ;  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  United 
States  become  involved  in  a  foreign  war, 
were  labeled  as  disloyal,  unpatriotic.  But 
this  past  week  saw  President  Roosevelt 
announcing  that,  in  our  dealings  with 
foreign  nations,  no  part  of  our  sover- 
eignty should  be  surrendered.  That  was 
an  adoption  of  the  Republican  declara- 
tion of  foreign  policy  made  last  Septem- 
ber at  the  Mackinac  Conference. 

We  know  that  Earl  Browder,  the  Com- 
munist who  was  released  from  jail  by 
President  Roosevelt  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  recently  officially  burled 
the  Communist  Party,  but  resurrected  In 
Its  stead  the  same  old  group,  with  the 
same  objective.^,  under  the  name  of  the 
Communist  Political  Association,  and 
both  are  now  all-out  for  a  fourth  term 
for  Roosevelt. 

So  we  know  where  the  Communists 
stand— back  of  Roosevelt— and  their 
pui-pose  is  the  same  as  always — the  es- 
tablishment of  communistic  doctrine. 
We  also  know  that  Roosevelt  is  accept- 
ing that  support,  although  in  his  1936 
campaign  he  said: 

I  have  not  sought,  I  do  not  seek,  I  repudiate 
the  support  of  any  advocate  of  communism. 

That  Is  my  position.  It  always  has  been 
my  position.    It  always  will  be  my  position. 

Today  he  accepts  that  support,  which 
comes  under  the  banner  of  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  note  w^hether 
the  Marshall  Field  press,  PM  and  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  the  Luce  publications 
and  the  New  Republic,  now  that  Roose- 
vel-  has  declared  for  the  preservation  of 
our  sovereignty,  will  continue  to  abuse 
his  fellow  isolationists.  Or  will  they  take 
the  position  that,  inasmuch  as  Roosevelt 
has  now  declared  that  no  part  of  our 
sovereignty  shall  be  surrendered  in  our 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  example 
Of  Stalin  and  of  Churchill,  who  unwaver- 
ingly have  always  insisted  that  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  countries  be 
given  first  consideration? 


As  Churchill  is  a  British  flrster,  Stalin 
Is  a  Russia  flrster;  as  they  think,  speak, 
and  act  for  their  respective  countries, 
can  we  not  once  more,  without  fear  of 
a  campaign  of  false  charges,  be  permitted 
to  think,  speak,  and  act  flrkt  for  our  own 
country,  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
Aghtini  m  this  World  War  and  of  their 
safety  and  their  speedy  return  to  their 
own  homen  when  victory  has  been  won? 
Omi  we  not  insist  that,  when  this  war  is 
over,  our  boys  be  brought  home  instead 
of  remaining  abroad  to  police  the  world? 

It  matters  not  at  all  whether  the  po- 
litically astute  Mr.  Roosevelt,  seeking  a 
fourth  term,  was  Induced  to  make  this 
declaration  by  the  election  returns  from 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  the  thought 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  secure  the 
support  of  the  Midwest  at  the  coming 
election.  Nor  should  we  concern  our- 
selves overmuch  with  whether  he  really 
meant  what  he  said,  or  whether  this 
statement,  like  so  many  of  his  other 
statements — as,  for  example,  his  im- 
equivocal  promise  that  our  boys  should 
never  be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil — 
was  merely  campaign  oratory. 

The  important  thing  is  that  he  should 
have  at  least  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all  has  been  said,  this  coun- 
try, its  institutions  and  its  servicemen, 
are  flrst  In  the  hearts  of  our  people;  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  deter- 
mined that  our  republican,  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  shall  not  be 
destroyed  by  International  power  poli- 
ticians seeking  the  advancement  of  their 
own  national  Interests. 

Thank  God  that  at  last  there  comes 
from  the  President  an  acknowledgment 
that,  in  our  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion with  other  countries,  our  sovereignty 
will  not  be  surrendered.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  means  it  and  that  his  statement 
is  not  Just  anotlier  political  campaign 
promise. 


y.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Needs  Money  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NXW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoro,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  2. 
1944: 

V.   N.   «.   H.    A.   NEEDS   MONCT    NOW 

The  t7nited  States  appropriation  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.— the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
RehabUitatlon  Administration — for  the  com- 
ing year  still  waits  final  action  in  Ckjngress. 
The  President  asked  for  a  total  of  $800,000,000, 
to  be  expended  up  to  June  30.  1945 — $450,- 
000.000  in  cash  and  authority  to  allocate 
$350,000,000  as  lend-lease.  Congress  has  not 
yet  made  these  sums  available.  In  the 
meantime  600,000.000  people  in  30  Axis-occu- 
pied countries,  according  to  estimates  of  Dep- 
uty Director  General  Roy  F.  Hendrlckson,  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  win  need  relief  as  fast  as 
United  Nations  troops  set  them  free.  We  are 
not  asked  to  shoulder   the  whole  burden. 


We  arc  asked,  and  have  agreed,  to  earry  tbe 
larger  part  because  of  our  proportionately 
large  reeources. 

We  don't  know  how  soon  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  will 
have  to  meet  major  demands.  The  slgna 
are  that  it  will  have  work  to  do  in  western 
Burope  and  in  the  Balkans  before  the  summer 
Is  over  But  It  can&ot  Improvlao  tbe  aaedtd 
HUppiieH,  To  give  oonortte  lailiMsa,  olotb- 
ing.  repair  maierlati  for  water  and  ttwarafs 
systems,  farming  supplies,  food  proocisl&f 
equipment,  all  take  ■  long  time  to  mat; 
aMemble,  and  transport.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  oan't 
start  till  It  has  money  In  the  bank.  Mor 
can  It.  without  funds,  take  advantage  of  sea- 
sonal supplies  of  food  or  military  surpluses. 
It  will  not  be  a  going  concern  untU  it  haa 
money  In  its  pocket. 

There  is  no  msjorlty  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  resolution  paMed 
the  House  by  about  6  to  1  and  the  Senate 
by  about  3  to  1  last  winter.  But  haste  Is 
needed.  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
money  at  once.  Such  an  action  would  say 
again  to  all  concerned  that  the  United  States 
is  wUling  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars  to 
Eave  Axis  victims  as  well  as  niany  bUlious 
to  smash  the  oppressors. 


WASPS  May  Oust  5,000  Instructors  of 
Army  Pilots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wiscoifsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRS8ENTATTVES 

Saturday,  June  3,  1944 

Mr.  OICONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  of  May  21. 1944: 

WA8P8  Mat  Oust  B.OOO  IwswpcToas  or  Asmt 
Ptuna 

Some  ft.OOO  highly  skUled  Inatruoton  In 
the  Army  pUot-tralnIng  program  will  be  die- 
carded  in  favor  of  women  with  8S  hours  in 
the  air  unless  Congraas  oomee  to  their  reecue 

The  fanustio  etory  of  the  run -around 
given  to  the  flyinf  teachers  of  America's  aces 
by  the  War  Department  was  unfolded  yes- 
terday by  RepreeenUtlve  lioaauoM  (Demo- 
crat) Of  Louisiana. 

.txptssnrrATivx  morbibon  wnx  mx 
MoaanoM  declared  that  he  will  tell  the  full 
story  this  week  of  how  the  House  Military 
Committee  was  high -pressured  Into  reporting 
the  Coetello  bill  commissioning  members  of 
the  WASPS  on  the  plea  of  a  manpower  short- 
age. 

The  Brooks  bill,  designed  to  make  some  use 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hours  of 
flight  experience  of  the  topnotch  instructors, 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Coe- 
tello blU,  MoBiOSON  said. 

Under  a  strange  parliamentary  situation 
MoaaiBON  said  the  Brooks  bill  has  become  the 
"taU"  that  is  wagging  the  Costello  bill  "dog." 
He  expressed  doubt  about  the  passage  of  the 
WASPS  commissioning  bill,  despite  the  In- 
terest of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  wHiiout 
the  bolstering  support  of  the  Brooks  blU. 

sruproKT  roR  bsooks  anx 
MosRisoM  declared  that  support  for  the 
Brooks  bill  has  grown  rapidly  since  the 
story  of  the  Injustice  to  the  Army  pilot- 
training  veterans  has  spread  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  Brooks  bill  could  not  even  get  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Military  Committee.  Yet 
the  Costello  bill,  in  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
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I»t4t(4h^  Mfofo  ih#y  fvffi 
vluiiMn  A  lnu»  th« 
In  tb«  pMl  I  MMW 

rmt'f  workatf  up  • 


iiKssroNAL  RF:conD 


t«  tni««t 

sniMmt  of  pub- 
llo  ««nttm«nt  tn  f»vor  l»f  rtmov I dk  th« 
on«-4U«rt«r  6«n(  p«r  pt;  un4  Fe44rrAl  tax 


on  uneolorod  oUo,  th« 


Commodity  Cr§dit  Oorfontion  it^ttabUt  oil  pr^^t  ''tfn.  Oct.  t,  1942,  through  M»r.  It,  19U 


nun 


•tfbMBOil 


Oct.  I,  IM2,  tlwaagfe  I>«,  n. 
IM3 


Peuods 


475, 1 27,  Ua 

IM.  114,474 

113,lM.auO 


(i06, 428, 3C0 


Dollan 


90, 672. 97 
S«I0,«31.0B 


im.  I 


Potndi 


M^M. 


>,»7«.  I» 
073,139^37(1 


W. 


3,027.141.87 


1,038.  W6, 073 


You  Will  note  that  2.554,895,844  pounds 
of  vegetable  oil  were  subsidized  through 
the  refineries  by  $12,724,480.13  or  about 
one-half  cent  per  poimd.  Additional 
Bums  are  spent  on  the  subsidy  oil  pro- 
gram in  addition  to  the  refiner  subsidies 


as  the  over-all  expenses 
ducer  subsidy  to  the  c^op 
considered. 

The  following  ofilcial 
receipts  of  the  Bureau  df 
nue  from  oleo  taxes  f n  m 


Mteeipta  of  internal  revenue — Ole  omargarine — Fiscal  years  ^  934-43 


Ytv 


Commodity  tases 


Colored. 

per  pound, 

lOeests 


«44,871.fi0 
84,  Ma  77 
Sfi,307.ao 

«r,wi.oi 

61i;4Ja3£ 
M.6S7.40 
3a7WL77 
4g;7t&38 
S7. 108.73 
237,900.47 


I'ncolored, 

per  pound, 

HeeDl 


Tn,at,m 


8n,iaLn 

ei2,64L03 
9C7, 61&  86 

1, 00^04^37 
8a%417.«7 
7A^4aU 
8«>,7S&28 
888,7Sa.40 

1, 068, 155.  £7 


S^827,37Z62 


Special  taxes 


Manufac- 
turen 


tCOOper 

annum 


lai^ioioo 

S7.06L0S 

24,507.50 
27,388.95 
34,88C.  IS 
21^238.68 
H«l>21 
aik2B3LM 
28,31&89 
31,  esO.  23 


271. 3801 13 


Wholesale  dealers 


Glared 
oleomar- 
larine, 
$480  per 
annum 


|1C^W7.06 

10,283.81 

7, 85a  89 

?,3(».oe 

2, 137.  17 
3, 618.  75 
5,441.83 
^aOF.SO 
1,233.40 
3,862.00 


54214.27 


Uncolored 

oleomarfra- 

rine,  S200 

per  annum 


,107,772.14 
20aiM.0O 
248, 601.  60 
272,362.14 
315,500.50 
30S;0M.7O 
28l^42&41 
284,318.45 
287,721.20 
287,322.61 


2;  608, 257.03 


Special  tasi 

(leakr  i 


Colored 
oleomar- 
garine, 
$48  per 

annum 


{4,757.80 
5, 17&  63 
2;  37a  37 
3,23^70 
3,812.66 
1,71L60 
1,315.00 
3,220.16 
1, 670.  30 
6,018.11 


34, 18a  33 


U  icolored 
oil  omarfca- 


rl]  e 


,  $6  per 

Jiniim 


,06,J 
,0% 
,03,( 
0  8, 
£i5,( 
0  0, 
Oi 


In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  peanut  oil,  the 
subsidy  would  be  several  cents  per  pound 
if  the  governmental  peanut  monopoly 
did  not  show  a  profit  on  the  peanuts  di- 
verted to  the  edible  trade.  This  is  shown 
In  the  following  letter: 

Mat  23.  1944. 
Hon.  RziD  P.  MmouT. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dbab  Rsn>;  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  2  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  sub- 
sidies on  soybean,  peanut,  and  cottonseed 
Otla. 

BncloMd  \»  a  tabulation  showing  by  cal- 
endar years  to  March  31,  1944,  the  actiial 
number  of  pounds  and  cost  of  the  subsidy 
tor  each  oil  on  which  a  subsidy  was  paid  from 
October  1.  1942.  through  March  31.  1944.  This 
program  applied  only  to  oils  produced  from 
oUseeds  of  the  1942  crop.  No  subsidy  pay- 
ments are  being  made  on  soybean,  cottonseed, 
or  peanut  oils  from  the  1943  crop.  We  should 
point  out  that  the  enclosed  tabulation  covers 
only  the  payments  made  on  these  vegetable 
oils  as  such.  We  have  also  had  producer  sub- 
•IdlM  on  soybeans  of  both  the  1942  and  1943 
crops. 

The  1942  crop  soybean  program  will  show 
a  total  cost  of  approximately  15.670.000.  The 
east  cA  our  1943  crop  soybean  program  is  esti- 
auted  to  come  to  approximately  $12,000,000. 

Dnder  our  1943  peanut  program  we  shall 
•ell  about  7QO.0OO  tons  of  peanuU  to  the  edible 


stim  iilate 


eii 


trade.    In    order   to 
peanuts  in  the  manuf  actvii^ 
peanuts  are  sold   at  lowc  r 
use   than  for  other  edibl  > 
estimated  that  this  peani  t 
will  cost  approximately 
sale  of  peanuts  for  other 
Is  estimated  that  there 
approximately  $18,000,000. 
peanuts  for  edible  use  of 
200.000  tons  of  peanuts 
oU  and  meal  at  a  loss  of 
000,000.     The  net  loss  of 
nut     program     will 
$7,000,000.     The  admlnlstrlitlve 
program  wUl  be  very  close 
over-all   net   loss   will, 
$7,500,000. 

Sincerely  yours. 


are 


The  oleo  Interests 
their  efforts  to  put  throjigh 
tion.    They    even    tried 
legislation  on  the  basis 
did  not  have  much  of 
was  disclosed  that  all 
made  that  cculd  be 
allocated  to  the  oleo  ind^try 

There  is  one  more 
with  the  oleo  situation 
to  understand.    The 


thj 
made 


fai  t 


same 


10-e«nt  tax  on 


Mltr«4  pl«o,  Md  (h«  wlMt«Ml«r  ftn4  ri' 
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Dollar* 
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tut.  1, 1044,  throufli 
Msr.  >l,  1044 


Ponstfi 


1,071,502 


1,071,503 


DoUsn 


^35y.5l 


6,357.51 


Total  (brouib  Msr.  31, 1044 


Poundfl 


1,340,422.158 

118,003,506 

1.086,380,000 


2,544.(05.8(4 


Dollan 


^702,I1I.64 

5UU,4«'.7.00 
5,431,000.50 


12, 724, 480.  U 


and  the  pro- 
must  also  be 


table  shows  the 

Internal  Reve- 

1934  to  1943: 


-RetaU 
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oleomawa- 
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2,013, 
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230.32 
076.50 
804.01 
415.24 
025.63 
386.05 
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252.06 
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21,753,046.36 


the   use   of 
of  peanut  butter, 
prices  for  such 
purposes.    It   is 
butter  program 
.000.000.    On  the 
edible  purposes  it 
be  a  profit  of 
or  a  net  gain  on 
14,000,000.     About 
be  crushed  for 
approximately  $11,- 
entlre  1943  pea- 
be     about 
cost  of  this 
to  $500,000.    The 
therefore,   be   about 


vlll 


will 


tie 

thei  Efore, 


M4Kvnf  JoNzs. 
Administrator. 


ever  ready  in 

oleo  legisla- 

to   enact   oleo 

of  the  war  but 

a  case  when  it 

oleo  was  being 

from  the  oil 

by  W.  P.  B. 

in  connection 

hich  is  difficult 

States  which 


seem  to  support  oleo  legislation  and  have 
tried  to  emphasize  its  greatness  have 
arranged  it  so  that  these  States  get 
a  50-60  percent  greater  Federal  subsidy 
on  milk  per  hundredweight  they  produce 
than  is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  areas  which  appreciate  the  food 
value  of  this  great  product.  It  would 
appear,  if  they  wish  to  be  logical,  that 
they  would  use  filled  milk  and  not  insist 
upon  a  subsidy  50-60  percent  greater  than 
is  paid  in  the  real-dairy  sections  of  our 
Nation. 

The  nonagri  groups  that  send  emis- 
saries to  Washington  to  appear  before 
congressional  committees  extol  the  value 
of  oleo  and  depreciate  the  value  of  butter 
are  not  deceiving  as  many  people  as  thejr 
may  think  they  are  deceiving.  Their 
testimony  wherein  they  say  that  butter 
should  be  25  cents  a  pound  and  that-  the 
farmer  would  still  make  12  cents  per 
pound  on  it  is  so  ridiculously  in  error 
that  no  further  comment  is  needed. 

The  dairy  industry  should  think  In 
terms  of  the  Industry  and  not  in  terms 
of  the  various  products  made  from  milk. 
In  the  past  as  much  as  40  percent  of  the 
national  butterfat  production  has  been 
made  into  butter.  Butter  has  been  the 
real  foundation  of  the  dairy  business. 
If  the  diary  interests  do  not  unite  as  an 
industry  and  protect  Itself  from  Inferior 
substitutes  like  oleo  versus  butter;  as 
filled  milk  versus  normal  evaporated  and 
natural  milk;  as  high  moisture  low  fat 
content  cheese  versus  the  normal  fat  and 
moisture  cheese,  we  can  expect  to  see 
great  damage  done  to  the  dairy  indus- 
try. The  fluid  milk  market  man  should 
be  as  interested  in  protecting  the  butter 
Industry  as  the  butter  Industry  Itself, 
because  the  whole  industry  Is  based  on 
the  milk  as  produced.  There  Is  not  much 
In  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  that  is  not 
to  be  found  in  10  pounds  of  cheese;  50 
cans  of  evaporated  milk;  or  in  5  pounds 
of  butter  plus  8  pounds  of  powdered  skim 
milk.  The  sooner  the  Industry  recog- 
nizes this  fact  the  sooner  the  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  to  fight  the  Interests 
that  are  undermining  the  dairy  Industry. 
For  example,  the  appearance  of  a  fluid 
milk  producer  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee  endorsing  oleo.  This  pro- 
cedure will  ultimately  harm  the  dairy 
Industry  as  a  whole  and  should  not  be 
followed. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONOREMIONAL  RECORD 
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WXrWMlOn  OW  llfMAItKt 

or 

HON.  CLARE  I.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICMMAN 

Df  TUI  HOUSE  OP  BBPEMHriATIVM 

Saturday,  June  3, 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1942.  when,  from  the  well  of  the  House 
I  bitterly  denounced  Federal  Union,  Inc., 
and  World  Fellowship,  Inc.,  which  advo- 
cated the  repudiation  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  hauling  down  of  our 
flag,  the  surrender  of  our  sovereignty, 
and  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of 
the  World,  a  campaign  of  vilification  was 
started  and  ever  since  has  been  continued 
by  New  Deal,  pink,  red,  and  the  Marshall 
Field  press  against  all  those  ^ho  insisted 
that,  while  cooperating  with  foreign  na- 
tions, we  should  at  all  times.  In  all  things, 
first  give  consideration  to  America's  In- 
terests. Members  of  America  First  were 
falsely  accused  of  being  pro-Nazi. 

Isolationists  or  nationalists,  whichever 
you  prefer,  who  hated  war;  who  opposed 
war;  who  did  not  wish  to  see  the  United 
States  become  Involved  in  a  foreign  war, 
were  labeled  as  disloyal,  unpatriotic.  But 
this  past  week  saw  President  Roosevelt 
announcing  that.  In  our  dealings  with 
foreign  nations,  no  part  of  our  sover- 
eignty should  be  surrendered.  That  was 
an  adoption  of  the  Republican  declara- 
tion of  foreign  policy  made  last  Septem- 
ber at  the  Mackinac  Conference. 

We  know  that  Earl  Browder,  the  Com- 
munist who  was  released  from  jail  by 
President  Roosevelt  before  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  recently  officially  buried 
the  Communist  Party,  but  resurrected  in 
its  stead  the  same  old  group,  with  the 
same  objectives,  under  the  name  of  the 
Communist  Political  Association,  and 
both  are  now  all-out  for  a  fourth  term 
for  Roosevelt. 

So  we  know  where  the  Communists 
stand — back  of  Roosevelt — and  their 
purpose  is  the  same  as  always — the  es- 
tablishment of  communistic  doctrine. 
We  also  know  that  Roosevelt  Is  accept- 
ing that  support,  although  In  his  1936 
campaign  he  said: 

I  have  not  sought,  I  do  not  seek,  I  repudiate 
the  support  of  any  advocate  of  communism. 

That  is  my  position.  It  always  has  been 
my  position.     It  always  wUl  be  my  position. 

Today  he  accepts  that  support,  which 
comes  under  the  banner  of  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether 
the  Marshall  Field  press,  PM  and  the 
Chicago  Sun,  and  the  Luce  publications 
and  the  New  Republic,  now  that  Roose- 
vel-  has  declared  for  the  preservation  of 
our  sovereignty,  will  continue  to  abuse 
his  fellow  Isolationists.  Or  will  they  take 
the  position  that.  Inasmuch  as  Roosevelt 
has  now  declared  that  no  part  of  our 
sovereignty  shall  be  surrendered  in  our 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  example 
of  Stalin  and  of  Churchill,  who  unwaver- 
ingly have  always  Insisted  that  the  in- 
terests of  their  respective  countries  be 
given  first  consideration? 


A»  Churffhm  i»  •  Briilih  tiriHf,  mikMn 
U  » lUiMfa  flrffttr;  m  Um  iMnU,  tpnkt 
m4  Mt  tor  itwlr  mptrttvi  countilM. 
ean  w  not  one*  mora,  wiUwmt  fcftr  of 
A  campftlrn  of  falM  chart  m,  bt  ptrmltUtf 
to  think,  sptftk,  and  act  tint  tor  our  own 
country,  for  the  men  and  women  who  are 
flffhtlni  In  thif  World  War  and  of  their 
Mfety  and  their  speedy  return  to  their 
own  homes  when  victory  has  been  won? 
Can  we  not  Insist  that,  when  this  war  is 
over,  our  boys  be  brought  home  Instead 
of  remaining  abroad  to  police  the  world? 

It  matters  not  at  all  whether  the  po- 
litically astute  Mr.  Roosevelt,  seeking  a 
fourth  term,  was  Induced  to  make  this 
declaration  by  the  election  returns  from 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  and  the  thought 
that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  secure  the 
support  of  the  Midwest  at  the  coming 
election.  Nor  should  ^e  concern  our- 
selves overmuch  with  whether  he  really 
meant  what  he  said,  or  whether  this 
statement,  like  so  many  of  his  other 
statements — as,  for  example,  his  un- 
equivocal promise  that  our  boys  should 
never  be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil — 
was  merely  campaign  oratory. 

The  Important  thing  is  that  he  should 
have  at  least  reached  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all  has  been  said,  this  coun- 
try. Its  Institutions  and  its  servicemen, 
are  first  in  the  hearts  of  our  people:  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  are  deter- 
mined that  our  republican,  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  shall  not  be 
destroyed  by  International  power  poli- 
ticians seeking  the  advancement  of  their 
own  national  Interests. 

Thank  God  that  at  last  there  comes 
from  the  President  an  acknowledgment 
that,  in  our  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion with  other  countries,  our  sovereignty 
will  not  be  surrendered.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  means  It  and  that  his  statement 
Is  not  just  another  political  campaign 
promise. 


U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Needs  Money  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  NZW  TOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3. 1944 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  2, 
1944: 

U.    N.    ■.    S.    A.    NEEDS   MONET    NOW 

The  United  States  appropriation  for 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.— the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration— for  the  com- 
ing year  stiU  waits  final  action  in  Congress. 
The  President  asked  for  a  total  of  $800,000,000, 
to  be  expended  up  to  June  30,  1945 — $450,- 
000,000  in  cash  and  authority  to  allocate 
$350,000,000  as  lend-lease.  Congress  has  not 
yet  made  these  sums  available.  In  the 
meantime  600,000,000  people  In  30  Axis-occu- 
pied countries,  according  to  estimates  of  Dep- 
uty Director  General  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  of 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A..  wlU  need  relief  as  fast  as 
United  Nations  troops  set  them  free.  We  are 
not  asked   to  shoulder   the  whole  burden. 


We  Me  Mkei,  eM  liaff  iNPMi*  <•  M^  ^^ 
t»r%0f  |wr»  HMMMf  ot  tm  fmfmuonisif 
MHfe  reHNNiw. 

We  dont  know  htm  toon  U.  N .  K.  11-  A.  wUl 
iMve  to  neec  mejof  deowMle.  The  (MffiM 
ere  that  tt  will  beve  work  to  do  In  wetuni 
Burops  and  in  the  Belkeoe  kefort  tbs  mmmmt 
U  uvsr.  Sut  It  cannot  Improvlee  tiie  mmict 
•uppliss.  To  glvs  oonerete  Inrte new.  eloili- 
iDff,  repair  materials  for  water  and  Mwerafe 
systmns,  farming  suppilss,  food  proceasUif 
•quipment,  all  take  a  long  time  to  ntake. 
assemble,  and  transport.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  can't 
surt  tUl  tt  has  money  in  the  bank.  Nor 
can  It.  without  funds,  take  advantage  of  sea- 
sonal supplies  of  food  or  military  surpluses. 
It  will  not  be  a  going  concern  untU  It  has 
money  In  Its  pocket. 

There  Is  no  majority  opposition  In  Con- 
gress, for  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  resolution  pasMd 
the  House  by  about  6  to  1  and  the  Senate 
by  about  3  to  1  last  winter.  But  haste  Is 
needed.  Congress  should  appropriate  the 
money  at  once.  Such  an  action  would  say 
again  to  all  concerned  that  the  United  States 
Is  wUllng  to  spend  a  few  million  dollars  to 
save  Axis  victims  as  well  as  many  billions 
to  smash  the  oppressors. 


WASPS  May  Oust  5,000  Instructors  of 
Army  Pilots 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  of  May  21,  1944: 

WASPS  Mat  Oust  5,000  Instrtjctohs  or  Asmt 
Pilots 

Some  5.000  highly  skUled  Instructors  In 
the  Army  pUot-tralning  program  will  be  dis- 
carded In  favor  of  women  with  35  hours  In 
the  air  unless  Congress  comes  to  their  rescue. 

The  fantastic  story  of  the  run -a  round 
given  to  the  flying  teachers  of  America's  aces 
by  the  War  Department  was  unfolded  yes- 
terday by  Representative  Morrison  (Demo- 
crat)  of  Louisiana. 

{XPRXSENTATIVE  MORRISON  WILL  TELL 

Morrison  declared  that  he  will  teU  the  full 
story  this  week  of  how  the  House  Military 
Committee  was  high -pressured  into  reporting 
the  CosteUo  biU  commissioning  members  of 
the  WASPS  on  the  plea  of  a  manpower  ahort- 
age. 

The  Brooks  bUl,  designed  to  make  some  use 
of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hours  of 
flight  experience  of  the  topnotch  Instructors, 
win  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Cos- 
teUo bUl.  Morrison  said. 

Under  a  strange  parliamentary  situation 
Morrison  said  the  Brooks  bill  has  become  the 
"taU"  that  Is  wagging  the  Costello  bill  "dog." 
He  expressed  doubt  about  the  passage  of  the 
WASPS  commissioning  bill,  despite  the  In- 
terest of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  without 
the  bolsterli^  support  of  the  Brooks  blU. 

SUPPORT  rOR  BROOKS  BILL 

Morrison  declared  that  support  for  the 
Brooks  bill  has  grown  rapidly  since  the 
story  of  the  Injustice  to  the  Army  pilot- 
training  veterans  has  spread  on  Capitol  HIU. 

The  Brooks  bill  could  not  even  get  a  bearing 
before  the  House  Military  Committee.  Yet 
the  Costello  blU,  In  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had 
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•nllctad  the  support  of  Lt.  Oen.  Henry  H. 
<Hap)  Arnold.  commandlDg  general  of  the 
Army  Air  Force,  got  the  green  light  after  % 
ao-iDlnttt«  MMloo.  ICoonsoir  aakt. 

Miiiiw  daetered  that  General  Arnold  was 
In  th«  "tx"  d  Br'er  Babbit  of  the  Uncle 
Remua  atorlea — be  Joat  had  to  climb  the  tree. 
He  explained  that  Arnold  had  started  the 
WASPS'  prosram  without  any  spcdflc  author- 
ity from  Congraaa  on  the  ezpectAtlon  that 
authority  would  be  forthcoming  since  Con- 
graaa had  never  turned  down  any  of  his  re- 
queata. 

aam  paivn.aeas  as  mew 

MoaaisoN  cited  the  report  on  the  Coatello 
bill  by  Chairman  Mat  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  could  be  made  In  behalf  of  com- 
mlaalonlng  the  instructors  tn  the  Army  pilot- 
tralntnc  |m)8ram.  The  May  report,  arguing 
in  favor  of  ginng  the  WASPS  "the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  as  male  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  with 
the  same  grade  and  length  of  service,"  states: 

"There  is  no  controversy  over  the  fact  that 
there  ezlsta  in  this  country  an  acute  short- 
ate  of  manpower  ziecessary  for  the  armed 
forces  and  aasentlal  industry.  This  shortage 
requires  every  aoonomy  In  the  use  of  avail- 
able manpower  and  the  substitution  of 
women  whererer  possible,  both  In  Industry 
and  In  the  armed  forces,  thereby  releasing 
men  for  combat  military  service." 

"The  only  difference."  said  MoaaiaoM,  "Is 
that  the  ooale  instructors,  who  are  highly 
tralnedjAd  avnllable  would  be  toased  Into  the 
aatr^mtf  the  Army  had  lU  wa^,  to  make  room 
for  women  whose  hours  In  the  air  do  not  even 
approach  the  number  held  by  the  men." 


Lcad-LcAM  iw  Comrades 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 


atAND 
Df  TBS  HOU8S  OP  RXPRESENTATTVn 


Mr. 


Saturday.  June  3.  1944 
PORAND.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarlcB  In  the  Ric- 
o«o.  I  Include  the  following  two  editorials 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
May  23.  1944.  and  the  Boston  Herald  of 
May  24.  1044: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
23.  1M4I 

Lnro-LSASK  roa  comraoes 

The  iSmerlcar>  soldier  who  finds  himself 
fighting  beside  a  Briton  perhaps,  or  a  French- 
man, in  the  Invasion  of  Surope  will  be  glad 
to  note  that  his  comrade  has  as  good  equip- 
ment as  his  own.  A  well-armed  comrade 
looks  like  a  walking  life-insurance  policy  at 
a  moment  like  that.  Some  of  that  comrade's 
equipment  may  be  lend-lease  equipment. 

As  President  Roosevelt's  letter  accompany- 
ing the  fifteenth  lend-lease  report  has  un- 
derlined, this  great  venture  Is  no  longer  sim- 
ply a  means  of  providing  other  nations  with 
the  materiel  to  save  themselves  from  s  ra- 
paeloui  eoamy.  It  is  now  a  method  of  mak- 
tBff  mum  that  the  "combined  operations"  of 
■any  allied  forces  are  carried  out  with  a 
aaatxlmum  of  striking  power  and  a  minimum 
of  weak  links. 

There  may  even  be  some  lend-lease 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  various  imder- 
grouDds.  Certainly  when  the  enslaved  peo- 
plM  rlee  we  shall  want  them  to  be  as  effective 
alllee  ■•  we  can  make  them. 

Voortaen  cent-:  of  each  war  dollar  Is  all 
that  has  gone  Into  lend-lease.  It  is  not  too 
■rach  to  have  paid  for  the  assurance  that 
Britain  and  Rusau  would  be  In  the  fight  to 


the  end.    It  Is  not  too  much 
the  destruction  of  Nazi  resoilrces 
allies    have    accomplished 
equipment. 

When  this  war  Is  over  it 
figure  a  certain  ratio  betweei  i 
tory   as  stated   In   goods 
stated  in  lives  expended, 
lean  llve3  will  be  lower 
American  supplies  needed 
were   used   by    men   and 
nations. 


to  have  paid  for 

which  these 

with    lend-lease 

1^111  be  possible  to 

the  cost  of  vlc- 

e^pended   and   as 

cost  In  Amer- 

14  percent  of 

Ai  win  the  war 

\  omen   of    other 


Tie 
because 


[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
1944] 


I  erald  of  May  24, 


LXNO-UEASC,  ACl  D  3 


Carlbi  >eau 
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Just  a  year  before  Pearl 
Roosevelt    left   on   a 
worked  out  the  broad  alms 
step  in  mterally  relatlonshi 
his  return,  on  December  17 
a  startled  Nation   the 
lease.    He  filled  in  some 
fireside  chat  on  December  31 
the  plan  was  incorporated 
Congress. 

On  January  10.  1941.  the 
1776.   was   Introduced.     Th( 
Affairs  Committee,  by  a  voti 
It  to  the  floor,  where  It 
ruary  8  by  260  to  165.    The 
It  from  February  17,  when 
tioQs  Committee  reported  It 
March  8,  when  It  was  pasac^ 
House    acceded    to    minor 
ICarch  11.  and  it  was  signed 

From  the  time  that  the 
advanced  to  the  people  until 
was  thus  a  period  of  84  dayt 
limited  debate  in  and  out 
the  American  democracy 
able  speed,  all  the  more 
were  not  then  at  war  and 
the  population  did  not  beliefs 
be.    While  still  nonbelligerent 
sUy  so.  we  agreed  to  turn 
cial   allies   unlimited   mau 
Without  the  slightest  qulbb 

The  President  has  now 
lend-lease  through  MsKSh 
ing    that    we    have    supplifed 
•24ja4.806.000  to  the  vsrloi  • 
defense  he  has  deemed  vita 
of  the  United  SUtes.    Into 
antl-Axls  guns  and  planes 
formation  and  men's  blood 
poured  this  ahare  of  victory 
accounts  will  have  to  be 
contribution  measured 
China's  exhaustion,  and 
It  will  not  be  easy 
which    a    statistical    balanos 
drawn   up. '   the  President 
twenty-five  billions  has  beei  i 
the  Nations  84-day  Judgme it 


larbor  President 

cruise    and 

of  a  radical  new 

The  day  after 

940.  he  broke  on 

con(  eption   of   lend- 

Iui)ther  details  In  a 

and  a  week  later 

his  message  to 
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EXTENSION  OP  RpMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITJZPATRICK 

or  KTW  TOBl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  June  i.  1944 

Mr.  PTTZPATRICK 
der  leave  to  extend  my 


Mr 


Recobp.  I  Include  the 
from  the  Washington 
1944: 


rvwDs  roa  c.  n.  M,  a.  a. 
The  first  concrete  test  of 
collaborate  with  o\ir  allies 
war  problems  is  now  at  haiid 


historic  bin.  H.  R. 
House   Foreign 
of  17  to  8,  sent 
adopted  Feb- 
Senate  discussed 
Foreign  Rela- 
by  15  to  8,  until 
60  to  81.    The 
amendments    on 
that  day. 
ijropoaal  was  first 
it  became  law 
There  was  un- 
of  Congress,  yet 
with  remark- 
because  we 
Urge  section  of 
we  ever  should 
and  hoping  lo 
•  to  our  unofll- 
I   and   services 
e  over  payment, 
a  report  on 
of  1044,  Show- 
aid    totaling 
nations  whose 
to  the  defense 
the  vast  pool  of 
ships  and  in- 
lives,  we  have 
Some  time  the 
up,  and  our 
Ruasla'B  dead, 
's  suffering, 
is  no   way   by 
sheet    can    be 
notes.     But    the 
well  spent  and 
well  Jxistifled. 


mo'ed 
no  :able 


n  ade 


a -Id 
lind 
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agali  St 

En  [land'! 
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.  Speaker,  un- 

iemarks  in  the 

foll)wing  editorial 
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yut  readiness  to 

meeting  post- 

The  mecha- 
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nlsm  which  has  been  established  for  this 
collaboration  is  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Al« 
though  Congress  has  authorized  an  American 
contribution  of  $1,300,000,000  to  this  agency. 
It  has  not  yet  actually  appropriated  any  por- 
tion of  this  sum.  The  initial  appropriation 
of  $800,000,000  requested  by  President  Roose- 
velt seems  far  from  excessive  in  view  of  the 
gigantic  needs  which  will  confront  U.  N.  R. 
K.  A.  when  the  liberating  armies  of  the  Allies 
have  cleared  the  road  for  its  healing  efforts. 

U.  N,  R.  R.  A.  must  undertake  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  reconstituting  the  civilian  econ- 
omy of  Europe  so  that  our  invasion  will  be, 
in  truth,  a  liberation  and  so  that  the  liber- 
ated peoples  can  once  more  be  self-sustain- 
ing. Millions  of  displaced  human  beings 
must  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  and  trans- 
ported back  to  their  homes.  The  spread  of 
disease  must  be  checked  and  controlled  by 
adequate  medical  measures.  Farm  and  fac- 
tory equipment  must  be  furnished  for  areas 
systematically  devastated  by  the  retreating 
Germans.  As  Allied  armies  have  occupied 
industrial  tbwns  In  Italy,  they  have  found 
the  factories  in  ruins — not  a  machine  in 
working  order,  no  power,  light,  gas,  or  Ualns. 
In  rural  regions,  the  very  ba£l8  of  the  farm- 
er's livelihood,  his  tools  and  livestock  as  well 
as  his  crops,  have  been  stolen  or  destroyed. 
U,  N,  R.  R.  A.  must  help  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  help  themselves. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  getting  to 
work  on  this  Job.  The  preliminaries  cannot 
be  left  until  U  N,  R.  R.  A.  is  actually  installed 
In  a  liberated  area.  Clothing  and  shoes  take 
at  least  6  months  to  procure;  If  they  are  not 
on  hand  when  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Is  called  upon 
to  take  charge,  thousands  of  lives  may  need- 
lessly be  lost  through  exposure.  Farm  Im- 
plements and  food-processing  eqiiipment 
must  be  ordered  and  assembled  long  in  ad- 
vance; If  they  are  not  available  when  needed, 
a  whole  year's  produce  may  be  lost.  Repair 
materials  for  water  and  sewage  and  power 
systems  cannot  be  improvised:  delay  In  mak- 
ing such  repairs  may  spread  disease  and  seri- 
ously affect  the  safety  even  of  our  own  troops. 
If  this  liberation  is  not  linked  with  retus- 
cltatlun.  its  whole  significance  for  the  future 
may  be  destroyed. 

The  eyes  of  Europe's  millions  are  focused 
upon  us.  If  we  prune  and  haggle  now  over 
what  we  are  to  give  in  the  way  of  relief, 
their  faith  In  us  will  ebb.  And  that  faith  Is 
a  part  of  our  fighting  strength,  it  It  one  of 
the  foundations  of  the  world's  future. 
Twenty-nve  nations  have  already  made  their 
contributions  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  They  are 
waiting  for  the  contribution  of  the  wealthiest 
and  greatest  nation  of  the  earth.  We  must 
not  default. 


The  Fohire  of  American  G4>italisni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3.  ^944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith  a  re- 
cent speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Wendell 
Berge,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  entitled  "The  Future  of 
American  Capitalism." 

In  my  judgment  the  things  Mr.  Berge 
has  to  say  In  this  speech  should  be  care- 
fully digested  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  should  be  a  guide  to  our  action 
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If  we  are  really  interested  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  truly  free  enterprise  in  our 
country. 
The  speech  follows: 

America's  industrial  future  will  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  type  of  measures  which 
we  adopt  In  the  post-war  period  to  achieve 
an  expanding  economy.  Accomplishment 
will  depepd  upon  general  understanding  of 
our  objective,  and  a  clear  grasp  of  the  means 
necessary  to  make  a  capitalistic  economy 
function  successfully  in  the  modern  world. 
Attainment  of  lasting  prosperity  without 
drastic  alteration  of  oiur  way  of  life  cannot 
be  expected  unless  we  have  a  firm  conception 
of  the  capitalistic  principles  on  which  our 
economy  is  based. 

American  capitalism  today  faces  a  chal- 
lenge. The  American  people  are  fighting  In 
this  war  not  only  to  preserve  their  own  free- 
dom: they  are  also  fighting  for  a  future  in 
which  there  must  be  full  employment,  full 
production,  and  the  assurance  that  all  people 
shall  have  opportunity  to  build  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  a  more  abundant 
society. 

Other  systems  have  been  held  forth  as  a 
better  way  of  life.  It  Is  claimed  that  a  man- 
aged economy  would  offer  stability  and  se- 
curity. We  may  ask  at  what  price.  It  can 
only  be  answered  that  a  managed  economy 
would  ultimately  be  forced  to  deny  business- 
men the  right  to  invest  according  to  their 
own  best  Judgment.  It  wpuld  have  to  direct 
businessmen  what  goods  or  service  to  pro- 
duce, what  quantity  they  should  market,  and 
what  price  they  should  charge.  It  would 
force  labor  to  be  tied  to  Its  status  In  a  par- 
ticular Job.  No  Thomas  Edison  or  Andrew 
Higgins  or  Henry  Kaiser  would  emerge. 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  In  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  Let  us  not  delude 
ourselves.  If  American  capitalism  In  the 
post-war  world  is  prevented  from  fulfilling 
its  promise  of  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment, the  danger  that  we  shall  have  a 
rigidly  controlled  economic  life  forced  upon 
us  will  become  very  real. 

What  is  capitalism?  Capitalism  Is  the 
theory  and  practice  of  competitive  produc- 
tion In  a  free  market.  The  right  to  enter 
an  occupation  or  to  start  a  business,  to 
Invent  and  develop  new  products  and  new 
devices  Is  the  heart  of  economic  democracy, 
and  the  essence  of  capitalism.  When  the 
arteries  of  enterprise  are  constricted  by 
monopoly,  private  enterprise  cannot  func- 
tion, and  the  entire  economy  falls  victim  to 
a  series  of  maladjustments  that  cannot  be 
solved  short  of  vigor otis  Government  con- 
trol. Over  an  extended  period  this  control 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
what  we  think  of  as  capitalism. 

Capitalism  is  a  system  of  reward  for  en- 
terprise and  a  promise  of  return  for  risk.  It 
is  a  system  of  profit,  but  It  Is  also  a  system 
of  loss.  Those  who  enjoy  the  opportunity 
for  gain  are  expected  to  assume  their  rightful 
responsibility;  in  other  words  to  take  a 
chance,  and  to  accept  the  occasional  penalty 
of  loss  In  the  iplrit  of  enterprise.  Capitalism 
means  equal  opportunity  and  the  guarantee 
that  none  shall  be  barred  from  the  market 
place. 

Monopoly  Is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  true  capitalism.  For  this  reason  It  Is 
Important  to  affirm  that  capitalism  does  not 
mean — In  fact.  It  rejects — the  right  of  pri- 
vate monopoly  to  stifle  enterprise.  Vested 
monopoly  Interests  must  not  bar  the  emer- 
gence of  new  businesses.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  capital- 
istic system  for  either  Government  or  pri- 
vate monopoly  to  prevent  the  development 
of  new  industries  In  order  to  protect  the  old. 
Nor  will  our  system  work  if  we  permit  com- 
binations to  dominate  the  market,  to  fix 
prices,  or  to  restrict  production.  Basing- 
point     systems,     restrictive     patent     pools. 


closed-market  agreements,  cartel  agreements 
which  cut  off  free  trade  among  natlona, 
tariffs  which  cater  to  si>eclal  privilege,  feath- 
er-bedding rules  by  labor  unions — all  of  these 
are  antlcapitalistic  devices.  They  represent 
the  most  serious  threat  to  a  free  capitalist 
economy.  No  other  system  for  organizing 
production  places  such  a  premiiun  on  fiexl- 
blllty  or  provides  such  stimulus  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  Ideas,  new  industries,  new 
goods,  and  services.  No  other  system  offers 
such  incentives  to  efficiency  or  emphasizes  so 
completely  the  concept  of  sefvlce  to  the 
public. 

The  scope  and  magnitude  of  America's 
achievement  tn  war  production  Is  an  un- 
mistakable Index  of  our  capacity  for  growth. 
The  tremendoiu  energy  and  determination 
which  inspired  and  made  possible  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  war  needs  are  equally  avail- 
able for  the  tasks  of  peace.  It  Is  the  Joint 
problem  of  government.  Industry,  and  labor 
to  unleash  the  incentives  and  to  keep  clearly 
in  Bight  the  goals  which  will  maintain  the 
levels  of  employment  and  production  at- 
tained during  war.  Indeed,  there  is  'every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Nation  can  sur- 
pass In  time  of  peace  its  accomplishments 
under  the  pressure  of  grim  necessity. 

In  the  United  States  the  choice  we  make 
between  economic  philosophies  may  well  de- 
cide the  future  of  democracy.  If  we  extend 
governmental  planning  to  all  branches  of 
economic  life,  or  If  we  permit  private  plan- 
ning to  freeze  the  pattern  of  industrial 
concentration  and  control,  we  shall  sur- 
render the  chance  to  attain  economic  de- 
mocracy. Once  economic  freedom  has  been 
eliminated,  there  is  no  turning  back,  and 
democracy  Itself  l>ecomes  a  shadow  without 
substance. 

We  sUnd  on  the  threshold  of  some  of  the 
greater  technical  and  scientific  developments 
of  modern  tilstory.  Light  meUls,  plastics, 
vitamins,  television,  new  chemical  and  el^- 
trlcal  techniques  are  all  in  their  Infancy. 
Air  transport,  housing  developments,  and 
the  improvement  of  national  health  will  pro- 
vide an  Insistent  demand  for  the  output  of 
these  new  materials.  The  slums  of  country 
and  of  city  alike  can  become  an  unpleasant 
memory  If  new  materials  for  housing  are 
made  available  In  a  competitive  market.  The 
most  provincial  area  can  possess  the  sdvan- 
tages  of  the  great  metropolis  through  radio, 
television,  and  electric  power. 

This  future  will  not  be  won  without  effort. 
If  scientific  development  and  economic 
progress  U  nullified  by  a  system  of  cartels 
and  monopolies  or  by  rigid  Government 
control,  we  shall  delay  and  may  lose  the 
opportunities  which  will  be  opened  to  us  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  If  discovery  is  to  be 
translated  Into  a  more  abundant  life,  the 
way  to  enterprise  must  be  guarded  as  we 
guard  our  civil  liberties. 

How  does  It  come  about  that  business, 
or  Government,  or  labor  in  a  supposedly  free 
economy  becomes  afraid  of  change,  fearful  of 
any  alteration  of  the  status  quo?  To  some 
extent,  short-sightedness,  a  trait  conunon 
to  all  of  us,  is  responsible.  Fundamentally, 
however.  It  Is  the  all-too-human  desire  to 
escape  the  risks  of  enterprise  without  giving 
up  its  rewards.  It  Is  the  quest  for  relief 
from  the  trials  and  dangers  of  competition. 
But  thus  to  limit  and  hedge  around  the 
right  to  enterprise  affords  only  a  deceptive 
security,  an  Ulusory  safety.  The  periodic 
depressions  and  the  social  shortcomings 
which  critics  emphasize  as  the  inevitable 
products  of  capitalism  are  not  at  all  in- 
evitable. They  are  the  result  not  of  the 
system  but  of  its  abuses.  They  are  the  con- 
sequences of  attempts  to  escape  the  respon- 
sibilities which  freedom  of  enterprise  im- 
poses. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  instruments  of 
capitalism,  we  find  that  they  are  designed 
primarily  to  initiate  experimentation,  to 
■pur    efficiency,    and    to   promote    progress. 


They  are  not  designed  to  entrench  vested 
interest,  to  stabUlze  control  of  the  market, 
or  to  safeguard  the  sUtus  quo.  Like  every 
other  Instrument  or  institution,  they  can  be 
abused,  as  they  have  been  abused,  to  defeat 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  Intended. 

Thus  the  modern  corporation  in  Its  origin 
was  intended  to  facilitate  enterprise  by  di- 
viding risks,  limiting  llabUity,  and  encourag- 
ing the  introduction  of  new  capital  into  the 
market.  As  an  instrument,  the  corporation 
may  be  used  or  misused.  In  its  proper  orbit, 
the  corporation  has  served  this  country  well. 
Too  often,  however,  the  corp>oratlon  has  been 
diverted  from  Its  original  purpose,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  have  witnessed  in  recent 
years  the  increailng  concentration  of  owner- 
ship and  control  of  vast  sectors  of  industry 
through  the  corporate  device. 

Similarly,  the  patent  system  was  designed 
to  promote  progress,  to  encourage  invention, 
and  to  protect  and  reward  the  Inventor.  Yet 
through  patent  pools  and  cartel  agreements 
we  have  seen  the  stifiing  of  research,  the  de- 
lay of  new  industries,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  small  inventor  and  businessman.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  abxises  are 
Illegal  and  should  be  penalised.  Busineee 
Itself  should  aid  in  the  elimination  of  these 
abuses. 

The  price  sjrstem  Is  the  keystone  of  a  com- 
petitive market.  It  is  upon  the  free  and 
flexible  adjustment  of  prices  that  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  an  enterprise  economy 
primarily  depends.  Here  again  the  frequency 
and  the  extent  of  abuse,  the  degree  to  which 
many  prices  and  price  levels  are  fixed  or 
administered  by  monopoly,  create  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  working  of  a 
free  market.  It  is  basic  to  the  concept  of  a 
free  economy  that  there  ahaU  be  no  domina- 
tion of  the  market  regardless  of  the  meana 
by  which  such  domination  Is  achieved.  In 
this  respect,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
growth  of  monopoly  and  the  acceptance  of 
restrictive  practices  have  Jeopardised-  the 
fmmdatlons  of  our  economic  way  of  life. 

American  capitalism  must,  if  It  is  to  go 
forward  in  the  post-war  world,  meet  with 
resolute  courage,  initiative,  and  resourceful- 
ness the  changed  conditions  with  which  It 
will  be  faced.  In  the  early  years  of  this  coun- 
try, Amerlcsn  enterprise  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  undeveloped  resources  and  created 
the  strongest  productive  system  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  mainspring  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy  was  freedom 
of  enterprise.  America  was  In  the  vanguard 
of  the  -movement  to  release  industry  tran 
the  shackles  of  feudalism.  Men  did  not  need 
permission  from  the  Crown  or  from  a  pater- 
nalistic government  to  move  from  one  comer 
of  the  nation  to  another,  or  to  enter  one  trade 
or  another.  Products,  too,  could  be  bought 
and  sold  wherever  there  was  the  most  ad- 
vantage. Coal  mined  In  Pennsylvania  could 
be  transported  to  any  point  in  the  coxmtry 
where  it  could  compete  in  quality  and  price 
with  the  output  of  local  mines.  The  oil  of 
Texas  could  furnish  power,  light,  and  lubri- 
cants to  the  Industry  of  the  East.  It  was  a 
cardinal  tenet  of  American  capitalism  that 
there  must  be  no  obstacles  erected  to  the 
movement  of  trade  within  our  borders.  In- 
dustry grew  with  the  national  market,  and 
the  wealth  of  our  Nation  increased  corre- 
spondingly. No  governmental  agencies  de- 
termined the  production  and  allocation  of 
goods.  No  permission  was  required  to  risk 
one's  capital.  America  overcame  the  threats 
of  sectionalism  and  as  a  consequence  devel- 
oped into  a  imlted  economy  and  a  united 
country. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  war,  American 
capitalism  will  face  the  greatest  opportiinity 
as  well  as  some  of  the  greatest  dUfictiltles 
which  It  has  had  to  encounter  in  lU  history. 

What  are  the  conditions  which  capitalism 
wUl  find  at  the  war's  end?  The  conclusion 
of  the  war  will  find  an  enormous  productive 
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plantk  The  •nlarged  capacity  to  make  thou- 
of  prtMSucta.  auch  aa  aluminum,  mag- 
plaattcs  sjmtbetic  rubber,  ateel, 
airplanes,  electrical  equipment. 
tn  tbe  ImaginaUon.  Hitherto 
iMMi^miil  areas  have  now  become  Induatrlal- 
iBid.  Opportunities  Inherent  In  the  rebulld- 
la(  of  a  war-torn  world  wlil  beckon  to  our 


W»  will  also  emerge  from  the  war  with 
debt  unprecedented  In  history, 
krtBglllg  with  it  a  tremendous  problem  of 
itloo.  Bmall  businessmen  will  &nd  them- 
wlth  inadequate  financial  reaerves  to 
cope  with  their  poat-war  dlfficultlea.  There 
will  be  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain 
groupa  saaklTig  qMclal  prl^lege  to  abandon 
tba  pncticea  at  a  controlled  economy  once 
the  need  baa  dlaappeared.  Tbere  Is  a  poasl- 
btiiXy  that  certain  portions  of  the  world  will 
remain  under  the  Influence  of  cartel  groupa 
poalng  problesM  for  American  businessmen 
mnxloua  for  world  trade.  It  may  be  too  much 
to  expect  a  world  free  from  the  obstructive 
tnfliwnfif  of  tarlflL 

Wtet  can  bt  done  to  keep  o\ir  economy 
ftom  following  the  twin  mirages  of  self- 
■ovemlng  monopoly  and  Government  con- 
trol of  bualneaa?  Considered  as  a  question 
at  policy  and  aa  a  program,  certain  prin- 
•merge  from  the  confxision  which  sur- 
our  current  economic  thinking.  It 
to  me  that  we  ahould  move  in  the 
iDllowliig  directions  : 

1.  Tbe  present  oontrola  of  Government 
which  have  regimented  and  welded  ua  Into 
a  wartlma  economy  must  be  removed  aa  soon 
as  poaalbto  after  the  peace.  To  delay  beyond 
the  period  of  neceaaity  la  to  invite  their 
perpetuation. 

The  Amesican  people  are  well  aware  of  the 
danger  repreaentad  by  a  carteiiaed  economy 
In  which  monopoly  and  power-hungry  groups 
aeek  to  control  economic  and  political  life 
on  a  baala  of  privilege.  The  experience  of 
Germany  in  recent  decades  demonstratea  all 
too  clearly  the  vidoxis  results  of  a  union  be- 
twaan  cartels  and  paternalistic  government. 
Hm  kayaota  of  a  monopolized  economy  and 
a  IMdaUatlc  political  regime  becomea  sup- 
praatoa.  No  competition  is  permitted. 
Tboae  who  exercise  their  initiative  are  con- 
aldered  bootleggers,  chiselers.  and,  finally, 
baoome  outlaws.  Once  competition  la  elimi- 
nated, there  la  only  a  abort  step  to  the  sup- 
praaslon  of  free  spaach  and  the  right  to 
criticise.  A  aoclaty  ao  oonatltuted  can  en- 
dure only  by  a  ralga  at  force.  The  Nazis 
achieved  power  by  tarrorlam  and  oould  main- 
tain (iMnaalvaa  in  power  only  by  military 


It  la  tn  the  poat-war  world  that  American 
•^Mtailam— in  fact,  democracy  itaelf— will 
meat  iu  moat  sartow  «feallangt.  TO  win 
tlua  war  wa  taava  had  to  Mipand  many  of  our 
iMMUaaatal  mubowHo  libarttea.  We  nruat 
malta  nira  that  thay  art  m#rely  nwpendad, 
not  lost:  otbarwisa  tba  dead  hand  of  prt* 
erity.  ailniiMBB,  and  prtat  aotttroi  wiU  raaeh 
bayund  MM  fitaa.  To  r— ofi  lU  grip  will 
raquira  Uia  woailati  itrangth  of  Ootarn- 
mant.  buainaaa,  and  Om  publia.  If  it  la  not 
brokan.  patarnaliam  will  follow,  Htamal* 
lam  of  any  tN^and,  ba  it  ptiblla  or  ptltata, 
would  In  turn  giva  us  a  rimd  iK><momy,  whifh 
Ml  umt  amild  araok  wida  opra 
I  if  watal  elUMiga.  UM  wa  i 
luorat  MMMl  tSwi 

play  Mit.  VbiOll,  MtMMMUir, 
to  stafnatlon. 
It  !•  raeogniaad.  of  aoursa,  that  loma  eon- 
I  during  tha  tranaltlottal  period  are  naeaa- 
In  general,  it  saams  that  necaaalty  oon- 
tlnuaa  ooiy  aa  loag  aa  there  are  Tital  ■hort- 
M*"  *nd  only  tn  tha  fields  where  shortage 
aatoU.  Wb«n  acaroe  OMterlals  ceaae  to  be 
aeaiee.  there  would  aeem.  aa  a  general  rule. 
to  be  no  further  naad  for  tnuaaiuonal 
controla. 
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2.  Tbe  new  technology 
war  must  be  made  available 
Inluatry.     A  free  technology 
resa.     Inventions  developed 
in  this  war  must  not  become 
serves  of  monopoly  groups, 
this  research  must  be  made 
turning  servicemen  and  to 
so  that  free  enterprise  can 
pious  hope  to  them.     If 
emment  should  develop  Ita 
research  facilities,  as  It  has 
sively  and  so  fruitfully  for 
make  tbe  results  available 
small  and  large  businessmen 

3.  Plants  constrxKted  in 
be  ploughed  under  In 
productive  capacities  which 
must  be  utilized  to  advance 
living   and   maintain   our 
This  will  be  absolutely 
to  maintain  a  national 
carry  a  national-debt  load 
three  hundred  billion  dollars 
Jobs  lor  the  returning 
employment  and  sectional 
be   avoided   in   the   transltidn 
peace.    The  small  busineasnts 
primary  consideration  In 
Government   plants   and 
terlala. 

4.  Credit  must  be  made 
business.     Small    business 
found  the  going  rough  during 
post-war  period  will  find  It 
serves  available  to  larger 
business  is  In  many  respect  ^ 
part  of  our  economy,  we  mu|t 
is  made  available  to  it  on 

5.  Taxation  incentives 
the  launching  of  new  en 
expansion  of  existing  plants 
not  discourage  ventiore 
tive  investment.     We  must 
steady  stream  of  new 
to  an  expa..ding  economy. 

6.  Internal  trade  barriers 
and  between  sections  must 
discriminatory  freight  rates 
dened  the  South  and  the  We^t 
their  development,   must 
must  other  restrictive 
tlces,  and  also  certain  State 
thwarts  the  policy  of 
the  freest  passage  of  goods  in 
merce. 

7.  International  trade 
aged.   The  reciprocal  trade 
of    our    Government    shoul< 
Tariff  barriers  should  be 
wherever  possible.     Cartels, 
feet  privately  erected  tariff 
legal,    and   must    ba 
World-wide  uadr  will  not 
tn  every  corner  uf  the  earth 
give  tba  people  everywhere  a 
maintaining  peace. 

1.  Patents  must  be  made 
advance  of  teianea  and  the 
cannot  tolerate  tha  usa  of 
off  and  fence  in  whole 
nnlogy     Al  the  same  time 
must  remain  aa  an  Incenttv* 
Inventor  and  tha  businea«m^n 
system  ahould  remain,  but  i 
to  uproaHd.    Maaaarah 
fir  Mi  purpiii  of  maHinf  wai 
rnadt  avaUabia  for 
of  tlM  United  StalM, 

t.  Labor  must  have  tha 
bargaining,    In  Ita  own 
not   attempt   to   prevent 
and   introduetlon   of   new 
techniques  or  to  Join  with 
to  fix  prlcee  and  production 
long  run,  labor  is  the 
of  technological  progress 
ductlvlty   increases    ita 
rlsea.    SocUl-securitj    and 
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shciuld  be  given  for 
and  fo    the 
Taxation  must 
caplkal  and  produc- 
ecognize  that  a 
Investment  is  necessary 

^ong  tbe  States 

removed.    The 

which  have  bur- 

and  hampered 

eliminated,  as 

tranAportation  prac- 

eglslation  which 

in  fostering 

Interstate  com- 


inaurance  programs,  if  wisely  conceived  and 
administered,  are  not  only  consistent  with 
capitalism  but  will  promote  and  assist  its 
successlul  functioning.  They  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

10.  The  Government  should  properly  de- 
velop public  works  and  projects  of  tba 
T.  V.  A.  variety,  not  only  aa  emergency 
measurea,  but  to  provide  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  free  private  enterprise.  The 
T  V.  A.  has  opened  up  an  entire  region  for 
industrial  investment  and  development. 
Business  ventures  of  every  type  are  now 
flourishing  in  that  area.  The  continuation 
of  the  policy  repreaented  by  T.  V.  A.  and 
similar  long-range  public  wcA'ka  projects 
offers  constructive  support  by  Government 
to  private  Initiative  and  full  employment. 

Finally,  there  should  be  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is  equally  to 
the  Interest  of  the  buisinessman,  the  worker, 
and  the  consiuner  to  see  that  these  acts  are 
applied,  no  matter  what  political  party  is  in 
power.  This  series  of  acts  reflect  the  free 
enterprise  spirit  of  America.  This  support 
should  be  more  than  lip  service.  In  its  own 
interests,  business  should  insist  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  foregoing  is  not  presented  as  a  com- 
plete or  exclusive  program  for  preserving  tbe 
essentials  of  economic  freedom,  but  I  think 
it  represents  some  of  the  principal  aspects 
on  which  we  should  doncentrate.  If  we  fail 
In  such  a  program,  then  inevitably  Govern- 
ment direction  of  all  major  phases  of  eco- 
nomic life  will  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Much  as  we  dislike  it,  there  Is  no  apparent 
alternative  to  permanent  government  con- 
trol if  private  enterprise  fails. 

What  I  have  heretofore  said  is  not  directed 
against  necessary  Government  action  in  times 
of  crisis.  We  have  all  seen  Instances  of  nec- 
essary Government  intervention  during  emer- 
gencies such  as  the  depression  a  decade  ago. 
Siicb  intervention,  of  course.  Is  Inevitable 
and  appropriate  If  capitalism  falls  to  meet 
its  responsibilities.  People  cannot  be  allowed 
to  starve  or  go  homeless.  But  the  crises  that 
call  for  dra.«5tlc  Government  Intervention 
can  be  avoided  In  most  cases  if  we  will  cul- 
tivate the  policies  that  make  for  the  broadest 
measure  of  economic  freedom.  Private  en- 
terprise should  not  fall  IX  It  really  is  given 
a  chance. 

What  might  seem  strange  Is  the  fact  that 
the  pressure  for  continued  Government  con- 
trol after  the  war  will  come  from  monop- 
olistic business  itself.  And  yet  it  is  not  so 
hard  to  understand.  The  monopolist  wants 
an  ordered  and  a  sectuwi  market.  He  wants 
to  know  with  certainty  tha  amount  of  goods 
hs  can  sell,  where  he  can  sell  It.  and  tha 
price.  He  wants  to  know  that  he  will  be  pro- 
tected H«>n't  tba  eompatltton  of  new  proc- 
asses  and  new  entarprlaas.  In  other  words, 
be  wants  to  be  protaotad  against  risk.  Mitth 
of  this  protection  ha  saaks  to  aoquira  through 
private  sgreamanu:  but  to  tha  sitant  that 
ha  oan  gat  government  to  rstioaaliaa  and 
guarantaa  his  position,  the  monopoliat  laalt 
that  hs  Is  additionally  secured  Many  mo> 
nopolisu  would  prefer  tha  prouetion  of  |ov> 
aramaat  to  the  perils  of  iMBpiiltlon.  Thay 
wotiM  praftr  to  uka  thatr  ohanoas  on  tht 
outooBM  ef  ennferencas  with  Onvernmant  em- 
oiala.  to  what  they  might  get  in  tha  rough 
•no  tumble  of  the  free  market  plsce,  where 
they  would  have  to  pit  their  strength  against 
vigorotu  competition. 

Hence,  many  of  thaaa  monopolUto  today 
are  urging  what  thay  call  a  continued  part- 
nership between  Oovernmeot  and  buainess 
after  the  war.  What  they  really  hope  for  is 
a  policy  thst  will  result  in  Government  sp- 
proving  and  condoning  monopolistic  prac- 
tices. But  what  they  should  know  Is  that  In 
the  long  run  such  a  program  will  ineviubly 
mean  strict  Government  regimentation  of  all 
busUiees — Government  direction  of  business 
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In  the  njinutest  detail  by  a  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracy. And  this  will  signalize  the  perma- 
nent disappearance  of  our  economic  and  po- 
litical freedom. 

If  we  see  to  it  that  the  rules  of  a  free  econ- 
omy, which  are  also  the  rules  of  capitalism, 
are  permitted  to  operate,  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world  economy  and  the 
welfare  of  Its  people  will  most  certainly  ex- 
ceed the  performance  of  the  past  and  Justify 
the  sacrifices  of  the  present. 


Farm  Machinery  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOLSE  OF  REP.^ESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3,  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  months 
we  have  been  arguing  back  and  forth 
here  in  the  House  and  elsewhere  about 
the  critical  farm-machinery  shortage, 
and  all  we  have  to  show  for  it  as  far  as 
I  can  see  is  pages  of  printing  in  the 
Record.  I  think  it  Is  high  time  we 
stopped  talking  and  began  investigating 
this  situation  carefully.  The  confusion 
surrounding  the  entire  farm-machinery 
program,  the  charges  and  counter- 
charges, and.  most  important  of  all,  the 
acute  shortage  of  farm  implements 
make  it  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
to  clear  up  this  doubt  and  the  malad- 
justment in  farm  machinery  production 
schedules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  charges 
here  in  the  House  that  the  Government 
Is  promoting  a  farm-machinery  mo- 
nopoly since  the  War  Production  Board 
division  which  sets  up  farm-machinery 
quotas  Is  staffed  by  representatives  of 
some  of  the  largest  Implement  compa- 
nies, and  that  therefore  allocation  of 
farm-machinery  quotas  is  dominated  by 
the  large  firms. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  "a 
farm -machinery  shortage  so  serious  that 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones 
has  refused  to  bring  it  out  Into  the  open 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  to  President 
Roosevelt's  fourth -term  ambitions  was 
threatening  to  become  one  of  the  major 
Hcandaln  of  the  war."  Farm  leaden  are 
quoted  m  clnimlng  that  when  farm- 
machinery  quotas  wc.c  being  established 
last  fall  the  bla  mnnufacturrrs,  in  an 
attempt  to  hold  thrlr  competitive  market 
poNltlon*!,  RMkrd  W,  P.  D.  for  larger  quotas 
than  thry  rould  fill,  tnkini  the  bunlness 
from  the  smaller  manufacturers  that 
could  have  produced  the  tools, 

On  tiie  other  hand,  evidence  has  been 
submitted  to  the  House  by  one  of  the 
lane  Implement  manufacturers  showing 
that  tliny  are  filling  their  quotas  almost 
100  percent.  It  is  reported  also  that  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  war  period,  the 
large  manufacturers  were  cut  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  Implement  program  and 
only  the  smaller  firms  were  given  most 
of  the  quotas,  but  that  this  program  was 
a  failure  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
give  the  large  manufacturers  more  gen- 


erous consideration  In  the  establishment 
of  quotas.  We  have  heard  that  farm 
machinery  production  cannot  fill  our 
farmers'  needs  because  the  Army  and 
Navy  has  need  of  the  materials  that  go 
into  such  farm  implements.  If  that  be 
so,  why  is  it  that  there  are  farm  imple- 
ments available  for  allocation  to  foreign 
countries  when  our  own  farmers  so  des- 
perately need  this  equipment.  Our  for- 
eign farm  machinery  commitments  are 
another  phase  of  our  farm  machinery 
problem  which  I  believe  could  and  should 
bear  open  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for  one.  believe  we  have 
had  enough  debate  here  on  this  rubject 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
war  effort  and  to  the  domestic  welfare, 
and  I  am.  therefore,  asking  that  im- 
mediate action  be  taken  on  the  following 
resolution  which  I  have  introduced  in  the 
House: 

Whereas  an  acute  shortage  in  farm  imple- 
ments exists  In  the  agrlcifltural  sections  of 
the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  rertain  farm  organizations  con- 
tend that  farm-Implement  production  figures 
have  been  written  in  a  misleading  manner; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  represented  that  there  has 
been  a  maladjustment  In  quotas  and  pro- 
duction schedules  for  farm  implements: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  or  any  duly  designated  subcom- 
mittee thereof  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  Immediately  institute  an  investi- 
gation of  the  shortage  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, Incudlng  an  inquiry  into  the  quotas 
established  therefor,  the  production  eched- 
ules  therefor,  whether  smaller  companies 
can  Increase  or  could  have  Increased  pro- 
duction of  Implements  of  which  there  is  now 
a  shortage  through  a  shift  In  quotas  to  them 
from  large  manufacturers,  whether  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  alliea 
could  best  be  served  by  providing  for  an  im- 
mediate Increase  in  production  of  imple- 
ments of  which  there  Is  a  shortage,  and  by 
rescheduling  for  use  in  the  United  States 
certain  Implements  now  scheduled  for  ship- 
ments to  foreign  countries  which  the  Allied 
armies  now  occupy  or  expect  to  occupy. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  acting  under  this 
resolution  shall  file  Its  report  with  the  House 
not  later  than  30  days  after  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

This  resolution  shsll  become  effective  Im- 
mediately upon  Its  adoption  by  the  House. 


Office  of  Price  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  RIMARXS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

m  THI  HOUSI  OF  MFIllMlfTATIVIf 

Saturday,  June  S.  1944 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  Louisiana  delegation  In 
Congress  Is  In  receipt  of  concurrent  reso- 
lution from  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  which  is  now  in  session,  and 
wherein  we  are  memorialized  to  vote 
against  any  future  appropriations  for 
the  OfDce  of  Price  Administration  un- 


less Congress  direct  and  fix  higher  ceiling 
prices  on  rough  rice,  strawberries,  water- 
melons, livestock,  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts, cotton,  and  com. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  Indus- 
tries and  products  mentioned  in  this  con- 
current resolution,  there  should  have 
been  included  oil.  Petroleum  is  one  of 
the  most  important  products  of  Louisi- 
ana and  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
pleaded  with  the  O.  P.  A.,  ani  all  of  the 
high  oflBcials  who  have  to  do  with  price 
fixing,  the  oil  Industry  is  about  to  be 
ruined,  not  only  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
but  all  the  other  oil-producing  States, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  oil 
is  one  of  the  most  nece.ssary  products  In 
the  prosecution  and  winning  of  the  war, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  legislature  be  included 
in  these  remarks.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Members  of  Congress  from  this  State  not 
to  support  any  further  appropriation  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  unless 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  fixes 
higher  ceilings  on  rough  rice  and  straw- 
berries, watermelons,  and  all  llveatock. 
milk  and  dairy  products,  cotton,  and  corn 

Whereas  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana are  doing  all  within  their  po'^er  to  as- 
sist in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  our 
enemies,  but  that  the  producers  of  rice  and 
strawberries  are  handicapped  by  the  existing 
celling  prices  on  rough  rice  and  strawber- 
ries, watermelons,  and  all  livestock.  mUk  and 
dairy  products,  cotton,  and  com:  Theref<a* 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Hoxise  of  Representattve$ 
of  the  Legislature -Of  Louisiana  [the  Senate 
of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  concurring) , 
That  this  legislature  do  request  and  recom- 
mend to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Meirrbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana  that  they  vote  against  any 
further  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  unless 
Congress  direct  and  provide,  as  to  such  ap- 
propriation, that  the  Office  o:  Price  Admin- 
istration fix  higher  celling  prices  on  rough 
rice  and  strawberries,  watermelons,  and  all 
livestock,  milk  and  dairy  products,  cotton, 
snd  corn:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  of 
represenutlves  be,  snd  he  is  hereby,  directed 
to  forward  offlclsl  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
each  Senator  and  Repressntstlve  of  the  State 
of  LoulBlans  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btstss. 

J.  B.  ViaaiT, 
H»ut«nunt  Qovtrnor  snd  Fr^tiAtnt 
•   0/  tht  fsriste. 

R.  NOSMAN  BaOMI, 

tptakft  of  tht  Moutt  of  Ktprtttnt** 
Uvt», 


Our  Dutiful  DeaJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OP  REPRSBENTATTVU 

Saturday,  June  3, 1944  ' 

Mr.    HOBBS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 


I 
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RscoKD.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

oum  ounruL  dsao  ° 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  tbe  mild  month  of 
May. 
Wbcn  the  flovers  abundantly  bloom. 
And  the  soft,  attting  air  la  replete  everywhere 
With  the  awatneM  of  their  rich  perfiune. 
We,  Americans,  meet — where  the  shadows  re- 
treat— 
Where  the  tears  of  remembrance  are  shed — 
And.  aa  tokens  of  love,  lay  fresh  fiowers  above 
The  still  gravea  of  our  dutiful  dead. 

Tbo   the   Father   Divine   on   us   sends   rain 
or  ahlne — 
Tho  the  aklea  above  be  foul  or  fair — 
Tho  the  flowers  we  lay  on  their  tombs  fade 
away. 
And  the  dead  never  know  they  were  there — 
The  Creator  on  high.  In  the  sweet  bye-and- 
bye. 
Will  remember  the  prayers  that  we  said, 
Aa  in  Borrow  and  pride  we  knelt  there  by 
the  aide 
Of  the  gravea  of  our  dutiful  dead. 

As  the  centuries  roll  toward  their  coveted 


Toward  the  eternal  end  of  It  all — 
May  this  custom  sublime  grow  sweeter  with 
time. 

Until  death  makes  Ita  great  final  call. 
At  the  end  of  the  way.  God's  Memorial  Day 

Will  exterminate  death,  with  Its  dread, 
M  biyvu^  ttof  OrMt  Oome.  He  calla  lovinily 


Iheir  ir«i^«  •!!  mir  iutlful  d«Ml. 


OfMTil  0«n«t«t,  lftlfv«4  Uil 
C9nh4$ni$  ON)<>er,  Utii 

wnwhtnoH  or  nftMAMKi 
HON.  OYIRTON  M00K8 


IN  Tirw  wwn  Of  mpp^iwiiMrAtivM 

Mf  «» M     Mr,  l«»iMll»'r.  Ill  i"m« 

'I  uiii  niiilrM*  whuiii  wu  hMVi 
hdnrtl  Uiilny,  I  itMWirt  Itf  MtUMHiiMK  ilt« 

Um  )•  tM*iti-  iw  uw  ImI  fMMiiilnf 

Et  tlyXWatiiy, 
kjf  •*  W9  vMn  ftfi 

Otntni  Otttiru*  UV04  ft  lwnji"<l  UM* 
lul  lift,  lit  Wftf  ftlwayi  fttfttvtm  mimm 
for  Um  tiptouihUiif  of  his  f  ut«  ftnd  Mf 
•evnunity.  It  ii  mort  thM  lifiitflcftnt 
thfti  At  tlve  very  moment  Oiit  hiatorle 
man  pMMd  Into  eternity,  he  wu  talking 
to  World  Wir  vttorftna  in  the  American 
Liclon  oOot.  viMrt  be  wm  much  beloved 
and  which  he  frequented. 

General  Oellette^s  ton  is  a  com- 
missionec'  officer  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  Statea.  He  was  a  commissioned 
ofiBcer  In  the  Confederate  Armies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  newspaper 
account  of  the  death  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoko: 


CnXRTS,    BSLXZVBB   LAST   CONraDnUTZ 

oencn.  dizs 
SHaavaroK.  La.,  June  2— Gen.  O.  R.  Gel- 
lette.  89.  reputedly   la&t  surviving  commis- 


Ck)nf  e  lerate 


betwe<  n 


yesterd  ly 


sloned  officer  of  the 
during  hia  life  refused  to 
allegiance  to  the  United 
considered  the  War 
finiahed.  died  here 

Death  came  quietly  as  he 
can   Legion   service    office 
courthouse.     Heart  disease 

Active  to  the  end 
nineties   danced,   ate   sirldin 
beer,  and  roared  rebel  sent  ments. 
as  a  private  In  the  Second 
ment   April   30,   1861,   he 
brigadier  general  at  conclusion 
He  served  on  the  staff  of 
Jackson,   and   when   Jackion 
wounded  by  a  Confederate 
celloraville.    It    was 
helped  carry  him  away. 

He  was  a  native  of  luka 
in    14   major   battles 
and    Antletam,    without 
wounds   before   being   Ci- 
troops  In  North  Carolina 

Besides  his  Confederate 
general,  he  bore  the  honorary 
general  as  past  cCtmmanc  er 
Confederate  Veterans  in 


Army,  who 

take  the  oath  of 

Itatea  because  he 

the  States  un- 


WkalltTaiEiiaality 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


sat  in  the  Amerl- 

of    Caddo   Parish 

was  blamed. 

a  Geliette  in  his 

steaks,   drank 

Enlisting 

Mississippi  Regl- 

ose  to  become   a 

of  the  war. 

jcneral  Stonewall 

was    mortally 

sentry  at  Chan- 

Gellette    who 


Gene-al 


Miss.,  and  fought 

Including   Gettysburg 

suffering     serious 

dtured    by    Federal 

\a  April  1866. 

rank  of  brigadier 

title  of  major 

of  the  United 

jouisiana. 


CMARK8 


HON.  JERRY  tOORHIS 


or  9ALtro»ktA 


W  TN«  NOURt  or  M 

Mr,    VUUltHtM   of 
Mpi'iiiivi',  ilii  tiillowini 

m»9U  iO  III*  iMMldltMli 

TM  ilttilHy  A««<H  ImUo 

Ui.  tfJMii  ror  lUftr 

«rm»cm  w  h«VN  U  iiri 

hiNllla  hltlHWlUll 


HMIMtATlVM 

I,  1944 

}Htl(oriilft.  Mr. 
»ti«r  wrltim  ly 
It  ih»  Nftdonftl 


fSJS 

Hfll 
Jei*MVI  M 
U«M  will  Wa  l»Vf 


I  will,  t  «m  cir* 
fteH  unftntmtui 
il  wuh  my  M* 

MAV  M.  tN4. 

liMiluy  4«i«* 
If^^M.  Ill 

fDMi  Tii  n^mWmim  irlllfH 

NftllMllall  Hf  »Me  M4MH4  MN' 


tlbfMi 


m  iriMM  wtfH  »Mi* 


ihM  fVf  m  »jipi§m  MHn  wNtfi 
ivMlii 

MHNM, 


Ujr  JM  yiiy  e|»ri  (ifMellM  ipMlVfi  !•  •  ¥»UH 


wn  wN*  BWMHWIOW  I  Wm  ^RMyfeO  vw  wflW 

Ml  MNt  HI  rwpnnM  ui  mn  I  H  m  mf»m9 
wmm  I  li«v«  Knit  oiimiMi  tnm  frnut  •rmiti* 
mmiitikmmH Hiy  •(  rprUt mm  Ut  mt 
•MMfMC  MMII  tfiiiral  f  Willi  Wlial  you 
refer  to  at  "iMMtiMiiK  m  (terntlvM  "  |  iiava 
liearil  a  ntmilief  of  •moI'  rKnr  tu  your  ut* 
■anlaatlon  m  the  ''hnm  operativ*  HSMKiift* 
iMm"  and  I  toave  h^ard  th  m  Inaitt  that  your 
ptirMM  l»  renUf  to  dMti  jf  eoop«iHtiv«  or« 
iaolaattona  and  (b«lr  ablfity  to  continue  to 
protaet  the  (armara  of 
othar  ffe«p< 
attannpft  to 

through  their  own  e^^orts. 
that  the  manner  in  whic)  i  you  have  carried 
on  your  propaganda  In  m  |r  opinion  Justifies 
the  contention  that  you  si  tould  abandon  the 
name  "National  Tax  Eq\  allty  Association'' 
if  the  work  of  your  orgax  ization  is  to  con- 
tinue along  the  lines  so 
that  some  of  the  names 


America  and  many 
of  our  citizAi  M  In  their  right  to 
solve  their  ^onomle  problama 
I  am  sorry  to  say 


critics  might  be  more  app  opriate. 


There  may  be  a  portion 


farm    cooperative    organizations    which    can 

properly   b«  regarded   as 

sixteenth    amendment    to 

and  which  receipts  theieicke  are  actiially  de- 


far   pursued   and 
given  to  it  by  iu 


of  the  receipts  of 


ncome   under  the 
the    Constitution 


pendent  upon  action  by  Congress  in  tempt- 
ing them  from  Income  taxation.  I  empha- 
size "may  be."  because  there  are  legal  ques- 
tions Involved  in  this  discussion.  I  readily 
agree  that  those  questions  should  be  dis- 
cussed fully  and  have  no  objection  whatso- 
ever to  this  being  done.  But  I  am  reliably 
Informed  by  people  well  qualified  to  speak 
on  the  subject  that  if  every  legal  question 
were  decided  against  the  cooperatives  and  as 
your  organization  apparently  would  like  to 
have  them  decided,  the  Government  never- 
theless woiUd  stand  to  collect  barely  $200,000 
per  year  in  additional  revenue. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
however,  that  the  amount  would  be  10  times 
$200,000,  or  $2,000,000.  Taking  this  figure  as 
a  basis  of  comparison,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  some  of  the  other  opportunities  to  at- 
tack tax  inequalities  if  a  well-balanced  Job 
Is  to  be  done.  In  doing  so.  I  am  frank  to 
say  that  my  purpose  Is  to  attempt  to  show 
why  I  am  compelled  to  agree  with  the  people 
who  call  your  organization  an  antlcoopera- 
tive  association 

First,  then,  there  Is  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  granted  to  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources. 
Competent  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  estimate  that  something  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  Ux  subsidy  of  eSOCOOCOOO  per  year 
la  given  to  these  natural-resource  Indus- 
*  tries  I  am  not  referring  to  the  perfectly 
legitimate  granting  of  percentage  deplttlon 
up  to  the  point  where  It  becomps  equal  to 
tlM  eoat  of  development  of  th«  mint,  oil  wall, 
or  0tt«P  eMraetlVfl  »nterpris«.  1  am  apeaklng 
hire  only  about  that  puttion  of  ptreeutage 
(l#ptaMnti  dedlM«lmi«  wHIpH  ufa  In  tMlM  dl 
ihn  ifiiMl  ntti"«Mi»  Mf  riPVii|o|tni*iit  Meli  II 
will   !)«•  M^h   UiMt   titia  •llMlflv  In  100  IIIIIM 

«Ha  iHNNtmttm  amirtMit  wkich  vmi  iHiitli 
HtiMlii  \m  MiMied  rrtrtit  tH«  CDHMiirNilvH,  Il 
•««*>Ha    riiMitMNlila    Ihul   RMV    KMilnnei    Tnn 

Sualliy  AMHieiaMHii,  ih  Mnlur  \»  luellfy  lie 
me  KM  iNinnar,  wotiitl  Iinvm  ih  ilavole  mkh 
•Mdfllny  Niuri  i»r  lla  iim*  i«i  •hvimm  MAO.a 

I  ITMUid  daVHia  »N  rufiivailhg  • 

:  IftNi  iHi  e«iiMriitvf«> 
MNi  lhe»i  If  Wf  mtller  nI 

IH  amifftMi  Mi'iiriiiHi  ii«<Hiui»itiif  NM  Hiri  HMd 
iHi^riiv  auuiift'i  Nmi  If  ytiur  KrHkiiiMtiNn  li 
deiDMMihH  »M  idiiii  nh«hi  irue  im  MyMiiy 
NiiH  iH  --'--  'Mm  (fMbiie  iHliretl  In  iifi  imMr> 
ilRl  (««<  wmhm  iMfn  ihfi  Ri  IM  my 

laiti  H  ■iiM,,,.!  Maifi  In  dn  ina  wmfIi  «(  edil* 
t'aMHi  Mta  MiMm  mMii»  ilila  laaiia,  Naany 
mmimnm  nl  Ih«  naamM  MlbllH  aa^^Hrii 

ilN  Ura  M»iW  MMMtNMMlMM  MHd  iNleM*^  IM  Ilia 

iimiNlNI  m  elNmi  iHraa  >|i'**>"*^*  "I  a  ihihhm 
mwi  II  llll»U»IIV  raaaivad  liuxit  ihia,  lija 
TrMHIfl  MIHMIIM  iMal^  iiaaily  HlMMilM 
jtl  Mm  Immm  reidlvad  Imm  iMaM  lafreftmtl 
•MM  wmi  fMMllMlle  Ian  llNMMliy  If  lliaM 
tonda  vara  not  B»«m|ii 

IM  Ih**  ihitd  hiNfa  li  would  »$$n\  tHai  atudy 
al»ould  N(  lM«l  iw  Hivaii  M  mt  wwrUlM  Of 
mf  ua  law*  wiui  lafuri  to  Mpltot  «Ktne 
Hhd  ii'MMis  in  order  to  brini  tha««  [.rnymont 
Intu  auon  ah«M  tbat  m»f§  apeouUtora  wutild 
nut  be  benafttad  by  tham. 

Amendmants  racantly  paaaed  by  CongraM 
tn  tha  bill  which  waa  anaated  over  the  Praat- 
dant'a  veto  provided  certain  special  provt- 
alooa  with  regard  to  the  taxation  uf  lumber 
companies  which  will  operate  to  greatly  favor 
a  (ew  of  the  largest  of  such  companies  In  our 
country  In  a  manner  for  which  there  can  be 
no  Justification. 

And.  finally,  there  Is  aectlon  722— the 
so-called  relief  section  of  the  excess -profits- 
tax  laws.  I  am  told  that  more  than  $3.0c0,- 
000,000  of  claims  have  already  been  filed 
under  this  section.  And  while  some  of  these 
claims  are  undoubtedly  legitimate.  I  think 
it  important  in  the  Interest  of  true  tax  equal- 
ity that  we  be  extremely  vigilant  to  prevent 
the  very  great  possibility  of  something  re- 
sembling a  raid  upon  the  Treasury  as  excess- 
profit  industries  under  the  very  broad  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 
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It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  la  a  strong, 
though  so  far  rather  well  concealed,  move- 
ment going  on  throughout  the  country  not 
only  for  the  legitimate  objective  of  seeing 
that  taxes  upon  active  business  in  the  post- 
war period  are  not  too  burdensome  but  also 
for  the  completely  Indefensible  purpose  of  at- 
tempting to  lift  a  portion  of  their  fair  share 
of  the  tax  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  have  profited  most  in  recent  years. 
Shoula  such  a  move  succeed  it  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  impose  corre- 
sponding tax  burdens  on  the  people  gen- 
erally and  even  upon  the  poor.  I  knew 
of  no  one  who  has  openly  espoused  the 
movement  I  describe  and  I  doubt  that  any 
honorable  man  would  do  so.  but  nonetheless, 
we  should  be  able  to  learn  from  past  ex- 
periences and  should,  I  think,  be  alive  to  this 
danger 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced,  and  this  is.  of 
course,  the  main  point  of  my  letter,  that  such 
a  movement,  and  the  other  tax  factors  which 
I  have  briefly  described  in  this  lett«r  should 
concern  far  more  deeply  any  true  tax  et^ualuy 
association  than  ahould  attacks  upon  the  co- 
operatives which  in  so  many  instances  have 
stood  between  our  farmers,  as  well  as  other 
groups  In  our  population,  and  sheer  economic 
ruin  and  destitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jbuit  VootHia. 


FrtBcIi  Ddftn  Culkia 

MFMOniAL  ADDRIM 
ttr 

HON.  JOHN  TABIft 

»»  NPW  nNM 

IM  TMI  HOUbl  Uf  IIIMIIIIINTAHV|» 

W9$n0t4§y,M»itii,l944 

Mm  Ilia,  eharaelfri  jfMl  MiNlia  aarviaa  hi 
Ml.  rMllfM  0¥9kll  mniUm,  lata  a  Hi<|<ia* 
IMMIh'l  irMII  MM  iUll  Ml  Naw  Vwril 

Mr,  TAim.    Mr.  HHMlier.  ruANi'in  D, 

Ovi  MtN  ^tiit  ¥mm  If  Ihf  Nouw  uf  Mpm* 
rNtHitWv»><  in  Hmmm  flil.   H»  U** 

•MM  •  llleHii**'!'  Ill  llta  Maii«liMiil  Murine 
Mlt  riahfllaa  rnMiMllllie  Nlifl  uf  lllH 
IliVt'ia  Miwl  Uni'lMua  (*i)mimiI'>'« 

A«  N  mm^n  §1  iii«  Hiv>  i  Hufs 
ktf«  VhmmHiH  n«  waa  laiMeiy  iMMtiil* 
fjf  lat  Ui«  4»vtt4»Mm«iii  \it  UM  Oim$w 
Mfity  aiNl  AtiM  II  fur  Int  Mdl  mmt 
IIIhm  tMtfi  in  wuritmt. 

Ai  •  m#mliar  or  ilto  Merohdnl  MaHnf 
dnrt  f^tahKriea  CominlMee  lie  waa  oul* 
ftUnHliiu  tn  Uit  irffoi  In  OiaI  lie  made  for 
tlia  development  of  the  Am«rl(!RM  Mer* 
ehtnt  Mdrlne  and  for  llM  contuium  of 
•bUM«  that  grew  up  In  eonneiiion  with 
the  Mariilme  Commiaeion  and  lie  opera- 
tions, In  the  work  of  thai  committee  he 
brought  to  bear  hla  great  ablltty  m  a 
croae-examlning  lawyer. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of 
Judge  Cttlkin  was  a  controversy  of  a 
rather  involved  legal  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  press  with 
the  late  Samuel  Untermeyer,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  New  York  State  bar. 
Judge  CuLKiH  was  so  clear  and  so  con- 
vincing that  in  everyone's  opinion  he 
had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Francis  CuuaN  was  my  own  and  my 
wife's  personal  friend.  His  family  and 
my  family  were  very  close.  We  shall 
never  forget  our  fine  fiiendship  with 


them  and  it  will  be  our  privilege  to 
continue  that  friendship  with  his 
family.  Our  sincerest  sympathy  goes 
out  to  all  of  them. 


Senator  Oareoce  D.  Becker,  of  Lebanon, 
Explains  Pennsylvania  Military  Ballot 
Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PZNNSTIVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  3, 1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeics  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Clarence  D. 
Becker,  State  senator  from  the  seven- 
teenth district  of  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
senting Lebanon  County  and  part  of 
Lancaster  County,  in  which  he  dl.scus.'ied 
the  new  Military  Ballot  Law  of  Pcnn.syl- 
vania.  Senator  Becker  covered  this  sub- 
ject so  completely  and  yet  so  concisely 
that  I  requested  him  to  send  me  a  copy 
of  his  speech  for  Insertion  tn  the  Rcootio. 
I  know  «very  citlien  of  Pennsylvania  wilt 
find  thin  cxooaition  of  euf  ballot  law  of 
InttrM  niiH  vaImo  in  him,  And  no  doubt 
eUlwnA  uf  (iihcf  iiHiM  will  want  lu  knt»w 
what  l*ennnfivania  hM  flonti 

HanNtnr  Mtflitr  baa  mnHf  a  moit  tfl«- 
(iHHiiialinii  itMfd  in  the  )*ennaylvanla 
Muta  Menala  ini)  le  retmanlNd  a*  omn 
III  the  outHandini  memberi  of  thai  biNiy, 
•enaior  Heiiaer  haa  alia  valunieered  fu 
do  everythHiN  he  i*i«n  in  I  he  way  of  ea- 
hianatlona  ai  nII  iilNi*ea  ihrouanitul  Hin 
aelMlMial  dialllH  an  M  t«  malff  the 
knowfeilfe  of  ilia  halloi  law  wait  known 
to  nv^i^  vMiar  In  iliet  area. 

ianaioi  Hefaer'N  upefan  ratlawil 

Tiia  fuMHiyivaMiN  Hiiinarr  MiMifl  law  l«aa 
\ii^fh  it'fiNiMtM   iMn  hhmi   liaeral  ih   ihs 

I  Ma  Uf'NVlalMHa  nl  u.*  law  ware  ae«alM«aa 
MKilar  O.a  fiuntuu^i  «•«»(  ai^HMnHMiMii  hi  HsMm* 
•ylvahlaa  ^ttf  MMVaMi"^  Oao.  IMwara  Mar* 
Mm,  nM  iha  aiMiMia  wai  eaaeiei  ai  aa  a«f 
ir»»r(fiHarr  hdsiiioo  f4  IM  Penati^¥NHia 
|<«Ki*l«titoa  UMitvaMatl  wpan  H**  a|'a4iiai  aall 
racariiiv  Niti  iiMV  nowo  la  aieiery  aa  f«iie  wi 
ti.a  titu)i«tti  and  ifpHtt  haraiealeiii  aeaal^ma 
III  tha  NHOttla  ttl  Faoaaylvanlar  Tha  maH*ure 
WM  adopted  upnn  •  atrletl|r  naitp»M^»an  ia* 
•i«  and  \h0  MtMtoi)  u  repuiad  to  t>a  Iba  enl|r 
iotia  III  tha  hiatory  of  faiuuylvania  tn  wtileh 
nut  a  alnglf  "nay '  vote  wh«  caat  on  tOe  floor 
o(  tlM  Uouae  ot  if  aeBate  agal^wt  any  blU 
on  flnal  paaaafa. 

Tlia  Btatut*  aa  enacted  providea  toat  any 
quallflad  elector  acrvlng  Ir  tbe  Army,  Mavy, 
Merchant  Marine  o(  tha  United  Statea, 
American  Red  Croaa.  Society  of  Friends, 
Women 'a  AtuUlary  Service  Pilota,  or  tbe 
U.  8.  O.  attached  to  and  aerving  with  the 
United  Statea  armed  forcea,  may  vote  under 
ita  provlfilona.  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
and  6  months  thereafter. 

The  only  reculsites  are  that  the  perso-  de- 
airing  to  vote  '.a  in  the  acrtual  military  aervlce 
*as  above  defined  and  that  he  or  she  la  a  quali- 
fied elector.  A  qualified  elector,  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  election  code,  is  a  per- 
son 21  years  of  aee,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Sutea  for  1  month,  a  resident  of  the  State 


for  1  year  (unless  having  formerly  resided 
here,  haa  returned  and  resided  here  0 
months)  and  tesides  in  the  elecUon  district 
a  months  preceding  the  election. 

It  la  not  necessary  that  the  voter  be  regis- 
tered or  enrolled,  as  Is  required  in  tbe  caae 
of  civilians. 

Under  the  provlslona  of  the  atatute.  the 
Governor  is  authorized  to  designate  a  Mili- 
tary Ballot  Day  upon  which  local  election 
boarda  will  keep  polling  places  open  from 
7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  to  enroll  names  of  qualified 
voters. 

Governor  Martin  has  designated  and  pro- 
claimed Friday,  July  7,  as  MUltary  Ballot 
Day. 

Prior  to  Military  Ballot  Day.  the  State 
council  of  defense,  thrdugh  the  local  and  dis- 
trict councils,  win  supervise  and  conduct  a 
house  to  house  canvas  to  obtain  names  and 
addresses  of  eligible  voters  In  the  services 
with  the  armed  forces  and  the  allied  agencies 
above  designated. 

This  canvas  will  begin  on  Flag  Day. 
Wednesday.  June  14.  and  extend  through 
Wednesday,  June  38. 

In  addition  to  the  canvas  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  any  individual,  anybody, 
may  furnish  such  additional  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  qualified  voters  as  may  have  escaped 
the  general  canvaa. 

All  of  these  names  will  be  submitted  to 
the  local  election  boards  between  the  speci- 
fied hours  on  MtUtary  Ballot  Day  and  com* 
piled  Into  an  alphabetical  list, 

Anybody  may  furni»h  tbe  name  and  ed« 
dress  of  a  quslined  voter  to  ■  loeat  eleeiton 
boNtu  i)ti  Military  lalltit  Day.  Thtie,  If  t 
am  M  ^ealdeni  el  Mm  int  ward  muidle  In 
the  fitv  hi  btfeaiMNir  beaaooii  cvMihiy,  ana 
hiiHW  the  IMMM  af  •  qtiatirtiMl  vmer  in  tha 
*#ivica  ana  enllUNi  io  vote  Hi  Mitlereea 
tMWftnitirt,  uitanaa  Oettaiy.  t  eao  RMear  in 
airaoo  ana  furalfli  IM  Miia  ana  yafeii  M 

MIV    VW^H    HHW    inHVT    H^SeeHWT    ■HOTWevlvn 

•ajBe*  Moviwi  ■wprOi  pof  woH  If  iMnw  any 

MWeattaa  analsas  I  bmi  ol  aaa  as  iiUiaeielae  a 

i)1}ii|IXm  .ilaeiari 

Tiia  Mile  avriMie  nf  Mllllary  MalMil  Hey  |e 
to  ^bieia  H»a  MHMa  aMi  eaaiaaaM  ««f  all 


i|ttNliara  efeewf  MM 


Vi««s,  a*Mi  iHle 


rMlHiHtit'  y  hn  fllMtlNltsM  «H  Iha  kwti 

it\n>i>.i<  •         •  ■"iiitiiMaia  '^-'^  ''^  aay* 

MVt  K«  'a  U 

iUf  lie, 

:;4tiaa4  a'aeMfTi,  III 
•  M  i<HMia«  Ka  mill* 


eisMiiMft*  4a  aaf»  u*-f 
AaaiMMiRi  »*»».«. 
aea  eieeiaM  ap?  • ' 
Ml  tha  e«in»v  t 


•ViSSirs 

M*iH  (lav 

''^Msa  of  mall* 
'befurmMiMi 
"•"••  at  any  lliae 
•r  ana  a  *MMle« 
menial  hat  will  i#a  puatea  e  aaya  l»ar<^s  eiee* 
il«m  Hf, 

The  r»aM>lal  iiilliiaiy  ballot  will  he  mallea  le 
the  abaeotea  in  lit*  Mrvica  at  leaac  9§  iaya 
before  eleetlon  by  tha  (H>unty  board  of  alee* 
tuma,  Frevialon  la  made  for  sukaeituently 
maUtni  oakilal  military  iieUoie  te  thoee  qiiah- 
fted  electors  whoae  names  and  addreaeea  are 
furnished  up  to  the  time  of  election. 

The  simplicity  of  the  enrollment  and  the 
tboroughnes*  of  the  eea?ase  wUl  instire  with 
certainty  that  a  mUltary  ballot  wlU  be  in 
the  handa  of  substantially  every  Pennsylvania 
elector  in  the  aervlce  entitled  to  toU. 

Actual  voting  is  likewise  simple.  The  of- 
ficial mUltary  ballot,  in  the  same  form  and 
color  as  the  clvUlan  ballot,  together  with  a 
email  f  yer  bearing  sentence  paragraphs  of  in- 
structions, and  two  envelopes  will  be  con- 
tained in  the  package  mailed  to  the  votar. 

The  smaUer  envelope  wUl  carry  the  togeiid 
"Official  Military  Ballot."  The  larger  enve- 
lope will  carry  an  affl:lavit  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  local  county  board  of  elec* 
tions. 
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The  voter  wUl  preaent  himwU  to  an  officer 
•utbortaed  to  Mlinliiijiter  an  oath  and  In  bla 
prwenc«,  will  secretly  mark  the  ballot  by 
crayon.  Ink.  pencil,  or  any  legible  way.  He 
will  place  the  marked  ballot  In  the  smaller 
envelope  and  seal  It.  He  will  then  place  the 
■mailer  envelope  In  the  larger  envelope  and 
seal  It.  The  officer  will  fill  out  the  affidavit 
on  the  back  of  the  envelope,  and  the  voter 
will  drop  the  envelope  in  the  mall  In  the 
tvfular  way  and  the  voting  is  complete. 

A  commissioned  officer,  any  member  of  the 
merchant  marine  designated  by  the  Admln- 
litistor  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
or  any  person  of  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 
may  take  the  oatb  of  electors  voting  by  mili- 
tary ballot. 

The  county  board  of  elections,  upon  receipt 
of  the  military  ballot  will  safely  keep  it.  with- 
out opening  it.  until  the  third  Wednesday 
after  election.  Inasmuch  aa  election  day 
always  falls  on  a  Tuesday,  the  third  Wednes- 
day after  election  day  Is  the  equivalent  of 
1»  days. 

At  10  o'clock  on  the  third  Wsdnssday  fol« 
lowing  the  election,  the  county  board  of  elee- 
I  and  open  the  mllttary  ballots 
tots,  lach  candldats  for 
M  cntltlsd  to 
„    MMl    tMb    polUUSsl 

Chy  whtdi  iMtf  aowiaafd  candldatos  gbsll 
•tttitlMl  to  M|wtti«  thrss  w«t«li«rt, 
W»im§n  *«ll  kt  MowMi  to  M  prMtnt  frto«n 
■HMtofir  iMltoif  AM  Bpmd  ami  wkMi  mmh 


Mttf  Ittltl  ittrtnf  •  )w»t  tfttoi  Ml  «v  fef 
Utt§   ttmUtm  4«|r.  NoVMHtow  1,   MM4.  MMl 

Iftt  mmt9  MiMi  •<  iiiiiUM*  •(  o* 
It, ».  if  tfM  tMii  WirtMiir  toiMr. 
iMilMllMI  iif  Will  IM  eo(tnt«d  If  ottMnria* 

Aa  clMtor  MMivliif  mi  aflMM  muitary 
to  i«  99m$m  IB  pMwm  at 
foMflf  piMt  Ml  clMtlon  day  nssy 
vota  la  tlia  saoM  oianoer  as  If  h«  wars  away. 
TlM  atnnl  couatlas  win  be  reimbtirsad  by 
tba  CoflMMAWMrftli  ei  HnatftnnU  lot  tba 
actual  aapaoaM  at  prapartaf ,  iMwdllaff,  mall- 
lag,  dallverlng.  oountinf.  and  safely  kaeptng 
oAclal  military  ballots. 

Tba  penalty  for  any  unlawful  tampering 
wtUt  tka  aUUtary  ballot  proeadura  or  otbar 
«(  tba  atototo  ramaa  a  flXMW  flna 
It  me€  KfuMHag  »  yaars,  or 
bom,  la  ttaa  diaciatloa  at  ttm  eowt. 


Uljstes  Samuel  Gayer 


[ORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NSW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
of  Hon.  ULTasaa  Saifuix  Gottcb.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Kansas 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
I  came  to  the  House,  Saituel  Gttteh  came 
Into  the  House  from  the  Kansas  City 
district  of  Kansas,  and  continued  there 
until  his  death  a  year  ago. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  an  in- 
defatigable worker  of  sound  Judgment, 
and  one  who  could  always  be  depended 
upon  to  vote  and  talk  his  convictions. 
He  was  an  orator  of  r&ie  ability  and  on 
many  public  occasions  he  was  called  upon 
to  deliver  the  oration. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  results  in  a 
void  which  is  always  hard  to  fill. 


John  Willis  a  Ditter 


MEMORIAL 
aw 

HON.  JOHN 

or  mew 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


U3DRESS 


rosK 


R  n»RESENTATIVlS 


Wednesday.  Hay  31, 1944 


On  the  life,  character, 
Hon.  JOHM  WUXIAM 
sentatlve  from  the 


TABER 


1  nd  public  service  of 

I  "rma,  late  a  Repre- 

siate  of  Pennsylvania 


Speaker,  Hon.  J. 
to  Congress  first  in 
lawyer  and  a  won- 


a 
at  the  time  of  his 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr. 
William  Dims  came 
1932.  He  was  a  great 
derful  orator.  I  thiAk  it  goes  without 
saying  that  he  was  he  ablest  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Joint  running  debate 
death. 

He  early  became  a  |nember  of  the  Ap 
proprlatlona  Commit 
that  committee  for  nearly  10  yMiri.  His 
aervlcd  Uitrt  wu  vari<  d.  He  served  upon 
the  Diftrlct  of  Coluffl  >1«  Committee,  the 
Interior  •tibcommlilie,  the  Treaeury 
the  Mkvy  •ubcommlltee, 
ttee.  For 
upon  the  Niivy 
IhJbcommlttM, 
i  de*t  ot  iUt$  toftd 
thlnii  he  wm  the 
Mouse  upon  (he 
vAlue  on 
ttee. 

ted  on  to  carry 

n  Any  matter  in 

and    was   always 


ftfld  ttm  Dffleiency 
0  or  f  fnn  he  h«d 
Conmlttet  tnd  Tn 
And  bed  MrrM  i  ti 
of  ea«h  eommlttee, 
letdine  authority  in 
Navy  and  was  o(  tr 
the  DrflciMicy  Coi 

He  could  always  be 
•  flfht  to  the  floor 
the   public    interest, 
vigorous  and  eflectlvi 

We  all  loved  Bill   tmn 


rret  moet  Mncerely  t  is  untimely  end  In 
an  airplane  erasb.  One  of  the  finest 
characters  who  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  m  r  day  is  gone. 


We  all  re- 


Rassia  and  tkc  Atlantic  Giarter 


EXTENSION  O  *  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  I 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


R  EPRESENTATTVES 


Saturday,  Ji  ne  3. 1944 


it 


e/ery 


a;; 
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Mr.     BENNETT 
Speaker,    I    think 
greatly  disturbed  at 
tions  between  Finland 
Union,  particularly 
fers  of  peace  on  the 
The  fact  that  Russi  i 
disregarded  every  ba^ic 
Atlantic  Charter  and 
Uons  by  the  United 
a   cause   for 
State  DeiTartment 
that   the  sovereignty 
would  be  fully  protejzted 
table.    Yet  in  the 
Finnish-Russian  negdtiations 
cipal  contribution  toward 
this  pledge  is  utter 

Under  leave  to  extend 
include  a  copy  of  a  le 


conside  rable 
h  is 


. BENNETT 


Michigan.    Mr. 
American    is 
he  course  of  rela- 
and  the  Soviet 
to  the  alleged  of- 
>art  of  the  Soviets. 
has  ignored  and 
concept  of  the 
ubsequent  declara- 
tions, is  naturally 
alarm.    Our 
repeatedly  said 
of  small  nations 
at  the  peace 
of  the  current 
our  prin- 
carrying  out 
complete  silence, 
my  remarks,  I 
ter  on  this  subject 


written  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  four  outstanding  Finnish 
Americans  representing  approximately 
500,000  of  our  citizens: 

Mat  22,  1944. 
The  PuesmsMT, 

The  White  House. 

Deax  Mx.  PaismENT:  Representing  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  of  Fin- 
nish stock,  may  we  further  petition  your  aid 
In  bringing  to  an  end  the  hostilities  existing 
between  Russia  and  the  Republic  of  Finland. 

Heretofore  oxur  committee  has  made  repre- 
sentations In  person  and  by  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull,  and  has  been  received  by 
Asaistant  Secretary  of  State  Long  and  Mr, 
Gumming  of  the  I>partment.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out  the  great  moral  cause 
of  American  participation  in  the  war  and 
how  It  would  be  served  at  this  Juncture  by 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  existing  ho»- 
tlUttea  between  Soviet  Ruaeia  and  Finland. 

There  can't  be  any  doubt — and  this  has 
been  ofllclally  recognized — that  In  the  caas 
of  the  Finnlsh-Ruaelan  fight,  the  winter  war 
of  1039-40.  as  well  as  the  present  conflict, 
Finland  hsa  bsen  the  victim  of  Russian  at- 
tacks, Whstsver  may  be  the  soctal  and  ofll- 
otal  taboofl  of  the  present  day  In  this  rsffsrd, 
the  fact  remains  ttiat  Flntand,  with  a  pocrtt« 
lAtlon  of  l9fm  thsn  iM0M9.  has  Ml  ittasked 
RttwiN,  has  net  joined  tifs  As  it,  tis«  st  no 
tima  fottflM  lor  sigrsfidlssmsnt,  nss  bten 
ftMH»vst4>d  pvrtif  by  mirpeses  of  deftttae  of 
\nir  iv>fiM>lsntf  and  ttt$  rtfbt  to  i«>¥<»rn  it  s«« 
oordlrig  to  th«  witt  ut  h#r  <iwri  pe/nils,  sitd 
in  (IM  msin  tns  peoote  of  Amsrtss  im  r^^f' 
niff  Ike  litiietieB  Iwiween  f  mtand  attd  •<.;vt«« 

May  w«  not  pstttton  you  today,  M".  Fraai' 
drnt,  to  inurevds  tn  thu  neUer',  in  trus 
accord  with  th«  spirit  of  tb«  aeeond  artlcla 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  remembering  that 
of  tbs  poet-war  democracies  founded  la 
Europe  after  ths  laat  war,  Finland  la  ttie 
only  one  that  survlvee  today  with  lt«  original 
eonatltutlon.  We  ehooae  to  believe  that  thic 
Is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  founded  on  ths 
Identical  principles  of  our  owr  Oovemment 
and  the  basic  tenets  of  true  repreMUtattvc 
government  of  Justice,  peace,  and  democracy. 

And  may  we  reiterate  wbat  we  have  pre- 
Tiotialf  maintained,  that: 

1.  Democratic,  peace-loving,  and  progres- 
sive Finland  Is  entitled  to  continue  Its  exist- 
ence as^a  free  and  Independent  nation  for, 
aa  Lincoln  pointed  out  In  hla  first  Inaugural 
address,  a  country  and  Its  institutions  be- 
long to  the  people  who  Inhabit  It.  Prom  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  one  ol  friend- 
ship and  help  to  the  small  democratic  coun- 
tries. 

2.  Finland  is  entitled  In  all  fairnesa  to 
know  the  terms  on  which  peace  is  made. 
Unless  Finland  Is  advised  beforehand  of 
those  terms,  its  powerfiU  and  ruthless  enemy 
may  later  demand  conditions  which  mean 
Finland's  complete  annihilation  as  a  nation. 
To  accept  the  present  Russian  terms  would 
be  tantamount  to  committing  national 
suicide.  Finland  is  not  dominated  by  Nazi 
Germany,  for  If  she  were,  how  could  she  even 
have  begun  to  discuss  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  Russia,  especially  when  the  con- 
ditions include  the  demand  for  Internment 
of  German  troops. 

3.  The  present  war  in  which  Finland  is 
Involved  is  a  continuation  of  the  war  which 
began  with  the  invasion  of  Finland  in  1938 
and  for  which  aggression  Russia  was  expelled 
from  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  Finland  has  given  evidence  of  her  good 
faith  In  seeking  peace  by  welcoming  terri- 
torial and  governmental  seciirlty  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Her  sole  threat  to  permanent  peace  and 
maintenance  of  genuine  autonomy  and  in- 
dependence is  from  the  side  ol  Soviet  Russia. 
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6.  Deep-rooted  attitudes  of  a  people  do 
not  change  overnight.  Finland  continues 
to  want  peace,  and  wanta  only  the  freedom 
to  continue  to  govern  herself  Accusatlona 
of  atrocities  on  the  p>art  of  the  Finnish  Army 
and  suggestions  that  Finland  has  committed 
herself  to  the  Axis  do  not  ring  true. 

6.  Finland's  outstanding  record  of  honest 
dealing  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
her  record  as  a  democracy  from  the  begin- 
ning of  her  independence,  are  the  proper 
criteria  from  which  to  Judge  her  present 
dilemma.  It  is  our  earnest  plea  that  she  will 
I  ot  be  deprived  of  the  sustaining  friendship 
of  our  great  Nation  at  this  crucial  moment. 

7.  The  recent  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Finnish  and  Soviet  Governments,  as  to 
possible  peace  terms,  plainly  states  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Republic  of  Finland  cannot  ac- 
cept the  terms  and  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Russians.  Neutral  circles  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  conversations  between 
the  two  countries  have  likewise  been  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  Russian  terms.  Trans- 
lated Into  realities,  the  slM  of  the  indemnity 
•nd  the  insistence  of  the  Russians  upon  rs- 
talning  the  fruits  of  her  former  war  of  con* 
quest  over  Finland  will  mean  the  utter  es- 
tlngulshmsnt  of  national  life  and  independ* 
ence  in  tlis  rtpublie  of  Flntand 

In  sumnlttiiig  (his  plea  to  you,  Mr  FreAl' 
dsnt,   W0  voice  tht  ssnttmfnt  of  Finnish 
Amertssn  rslifietts  eAd  §ttmpoup»  r#prs- 
sentinf  s  mtmtmthip  eiid  alillatsf  of  sp' 
pfimmnnriv   ¥)0M0  people.    Amonf   these 
are  ths  rmtewtnit  Ths  finht^h  KvsnffstMfsl 
lMtU»r»n  Church  of  Am«rics,  atiko  two  Isrgs 
ftnnish    Apostottc    Lutheran    Podles,    the 
Knighui  Mud  UdiM  of  fCstevs  Lodfss,  tern* 
persnas  groups,  ths  Finnish  Amsriean  Lssfus 
for  Democrscy,  snd  ths  eooperstlre  groups 
both  farmers'  and  eonsumeis'  eoeperstlvss, 
and  si  I  the  noncommuMlslle  frsternst  orgsn' 
iMMons,  all  of  whteb  have  a  nationwide 
msmtMrshtp.    Bight  Finnish  ianguags  nsws- 
papers  in  our  country,  whose  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  otir  country  are  unquestlonablt, 
are  of  ttie  vtsw  we  are  voicing. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
O.  J.  LAasoM, , 
Former  Congreuman  from  Minneaota. 
Rev.  Fked  a.  HcmcMAM, 
The  Finnish  Apostolic  Lutheran 
Church  of  Ameriem. 

HiNST  PTTBAjmr, 

Finnish-American  League  for  Democracy. 
V.  K.  MiKAWDca, 
President,    Suomi    CoUege    and 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Fin- 
nish    Lutheran     Church     of 
America. 


a  man  have  such  a  long  record  of  public 
service  as  was  his  lot  to  have,  extending 
over  a  span  of  nearly  50  years. 

Our  slncerest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  family. 


Thomas  Henry  Cullen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31, 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Hknbt  CinxiN,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Cullen 
was  a  veteran  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  I  first  arrived  here  22 
year;s  ago.  I  will  always  remember  his 
exceeding  V  courtesy  and  kindness  to  all 
the  younger  Members  on  the  New  York 
delegation. 

He  was  a  man  of  character,  exceeding 
Industry,  and  great  ability.    Seldom  does 


WilUam  Howard  Wheat 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31, 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Howard  Wheat,  late  a  Repre- 
senUtive  from  the  Bute  of  lUlnols 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Howard  Wheat  came  to  Congress 
from  the  Nineteenth  DUtrlct  of  Illinois 
in  November  1940. 

He  hed  a  fine  service  here  upon  the 
Maval  Affairs  Committee  and  did  all  that 
he  could  to  help  build  up  our  uaval  forces 
for  the  war, 

Mi  WM  •  men  of  ih«  highest  chtr- 
•cter  ftfid  finest  instincts  and  the  sin' 
eereft  devotimi  to  duty,  We  «U  regret 
his  passinff. 


PilrfolfsMtlaPrice 


REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S,  1944 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  by  Walter  Winchell,  who 
seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  advertise 
that  he  is  patriotic,  indicates  that  he 
thinks  some  people's  loyalty  must  be 
purchased. 

Winchell,  you  may  recall,  prides  him- 
self upon  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  rank 
of  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy, 
even  though  he  is  not  in  uniform,  has 
no  dutie?  as  an  officer,  and  receives  no 
pay  from  the  Navy.  Insofar  as  a  real 
contribution  to  the  Navy's  war  effort  is 
concerned,  he  is  on  the  inactive  list.  As 
a  creator  of  ill  feeling,  the  originator  and 
distributor  of  vilification,  he  has  been 
and  is  a  past  master, 

Winchell,  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Navy,  although  not  sp)eaking  as  such, 
recently  threatened  that,  unless  Con- 
gress took  certain  action  reducing  the 
tax  on  night  clubs,  the  actors'  union 
would  forbid  members  from  participat- 
ing in  bond  rallies.  Coming  from  an 
officer  in  the  Navy,  that  statement  made 
by  anyone  other  than  Winchell,  would 
seem  rather  startling. 

Note  what  the  Omaha  World  Herald, 
of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  had  to  say  on  that  p&r- 
ticular  broadcast.    Let  me  quote: 

From  his  own  particular  "beat,"  and  con- 
cerning his  dear  friends  of  the  glgglewater  aet. 
Columnist  Walter  Winchell  writes: 


"If  Congress  falls  to  act  on  Congressman 
Knutsoh's  bin  to  reduce  the  30-percent  tax 
on  night  spots  (which  is  making  too  many 
entertainers  Jobless),  the  night-club  actors' 
union  will  forbid  members  from  participating 
In  bond  rallies." 

In   other  words:  ' 

Hooray  for  the  war  (provided  It  doesnt 
interfere  with  my  racket) . 

Down  with  Hitler  (If  It  doesnt  cost  me 
anything). 

Buy  bonds.  Buy  bonds.  (But  If  anybody 
tries  to  tax  me — bye-bye,  tx)nda.) 

It  ls<  an  Intriguing  phUosophy,  and  one 
which  might  produce  Interesting  results  If 
adopted  outside  Mr.  Winchell's  circle  of 
superheated  patriots.  For  example,  suppose 
the  Investment  banker  were  to  say:  "If  you 
don't  take  me  out  of  the  95-percent  bracket, 
ni  buy  no  more  bonds."  Or  suppose  the 
magazine  or  newspaper  publisher  were  to  aay : 
"Toull  get  no  pubhcity  for  the  war  drives 
from  sat  unless  you  restore  the  newsprint 
cuts." 

We  hope  ths  Msabars  of  CongrMS  read 
Mr  Winchell's  paragrspb.  and  we  hops  it  in- 
spired them  to  stand  pat. 


Veteftif'  RIflilfl  le  Reempleymefll  Un^ef 
Selocliire  Service  A<« 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  iCUNKCL 


ATivn 


or  mfMSTMrsMU 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  UrMH 

Monday.  June  t,  1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  when  the 
Congresc  passed  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  of  1940  it  enacted  cer- 
tain provisions  to  assure  the  reemploy- 
ment of  veterans  in  their  old  Jobs  when 
they  were  honorably  mustered  out  of  the 
service.  Recently,  the  national  bead- 
quarters  of  Selective  Service  issued  a 
memorandum  stating  the  general  rulea 
and  regulations  which  Selective  Service 
will  put  into  effect  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  congressional  will.  Naturally  these 
rules  and  regulations  may  be  changed 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  and  the  vet- 
eran should  consult  with  his  local  draft 
board  in  order  to  get  more  specific  in- 
formation at  a  later  date.  Nevertheless, 
I  feel  that  the  summary  given  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  will  be  of  great  use  as  a 
general  guide  to  all  those  in  the  armed 
service  and  to  their  friends  and  relatives. 
If  the  veterans  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict want  more  particulars  or  detailed 
information,  I  will  be  glad  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  Selective  Service  and  fur- 
nish it  to  them. 

There  are  two  points  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  particularly: 

Rrst.  Every  person  who  entered  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard— male  or  female — subbequent  to 
May  1,  1940  and  who  has  satisfactorily- 
completed  his  seivlce  in  the  armed  forces 
has  rights  under  this  provision.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  he  or  she 
enlisted  or  was  drafted. 

Second,  The  act  requires  the  veteran 
to  make  application  for  reemployment 
"within  40  days  after  he  is  relieved  from" 
training    and    service.     Every    veteran 
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should  keep  this  in  mind  and  not  take 
any  chance  on  losing  his  rights  through 
tbe  Upse  of  time.  The  specific  provision 
from  the  memorandum  it«elf  ia  a« 
follows: 

TIMK  FOB  AFPUCATIOW 

(a)  Th«  set  requires  tbe  vetersn  to  mske 
sppDcstloD  for  reemployment  "within  40 
dsys  sfter  be  ts  reUered  from"  training  and 
service  This  is  mandatory.  Compliance  Is 
eaaentJal  If  the  vetermn  Is  to  dalm  bis  re- 
employment rigbts  against  tbe  objection  of 
tbs  eaaiiioyisr. 

(b)  White  the  enployer  cannot,  strictly 
■peaking,  extend  tbe  40-day  period,  be  can 
TOIuntarUy  reemploy  tbe  veteran  tbereafter 
and  be  may  as  a  part  of  tbe  employment  con- 
tract agree  that  tbe  veteran  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  section  8  of  'the  act. 
Such  an  agre— nt  to  be  enforceable  would 
have  to  be  dear  and  explicit;  otherwise,  while 
the  veteran  may  be  employed  it  is  doubtful 
that  he  would  be  entitled  to  tbe  additional 
benefits  conferred  by  the  act  for  seniority, 
pay  and  employment  for  1  year. 

The  summary  given  by  the  Selective 
Service  follows: 

seniority  rights  accumulate  during  the 
veteran's  period  of  active  service  m  the 
armed  forces  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
would  have  accumiilated  had  he  remained 
continuously  at  work  In  bis  clvUian  occu- 
pation 

A  veteran,  in  order  to  claim  reinstatement 
in  a  poaltlon,  must  be  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  and  functions  of  that  position. 
If  unable  to  qualify  for  an  iipgraded  job, 
be  is.  nevertheless,  entitled  to  a  position 
equal  in  sentorlty,  status,  and  pay  to  tbe 
one  which  he  left. 

A  veteran  Is  entitled  to  reinstatement  in 
his  former  poaltlon  or  one  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay,  even  though  such  reinstate- 
ment necessitates  tbe  discharge  at  a  non- 
veteran  with  greater  seniority. 

A  veteran  Is  entitled  to  bis  former  posi- 
tion or  one  of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay, 
and  may  refuse  another,  even  though  the 
pay  ts  greater  and  offers  other  advantages. 

Conscientious  objectors  have  no  reemploy- 
ment rights  under  the  law  and  tbe  Selective 
Service  System  has  no  responsibility  to  aid 
them  in  regaining  former  positions  or  ob- 
taining new  positions. 

Blglble  for  benefits  under  the  act  are  per- 
aons  who  enter  the  Army,  Navy.  Marme 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  (male  or  fonale)  sub- 
sequent to  May  1.  1940,  but  the  veterans 
seeking  benefits  must  have  a  certificate  in- 
dicating satisfactory  completion  of  service 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Members  of  the  Coast  Guard  auxiliary  are 
not  eligible,  nor  do  the  reemployment  pro- 
visions apply  to  employees  of  States,  although 
the  act  declares  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
greas  that  aoeh  persons  should  be  restored 
to  thetr  former  positions  or  to  positions  of 
like  senlortty,  status,  and  pay.  Tbe  policy 
of  tbe  Selective  Service  System  is  to  render 
aU  possible  aid  to  such  persons.  Many  States 
have  passed  laws  granting  their  employees 
substantially  the  same  reemployment  rights 
aa  ara  granted  to  FWSaral  employees  by  the 
act 

The  act  reqvUree  the  veteran  to  make  ap- 
pUcatloB  for  reeaaplofiDent  "within  40  dayi 
aftar  he  is  relieved  trooB"  training  and  sarr- 
lea.  Thla  u  aandatory,  and  compliance  la 
itlal  U  ttaa  vatM«n  to  to  enforce  his  ra- 
it rights  over  the  objection  of  the 

In  the  case  of  Joba  created  by  war  expan- 

the  permanent  or  taaiporary  charactw 

of  the  job  likewiae  dapanda  lapoo  the  taeta 

and  circumstaooes  in  ea^  tadlvidxial  caae. 

Tbe  memorandimi  further  points  out  that: 

A  veteran  entitled  to  laawifiiiijineiil  rights 

has  recourse  in  the  eoorta  to  raeonrar  back 
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pay,  even  after 
properly  delayed  or 
ployer. 

A  veteran  entitled  to 
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"practices  and  customs 
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mon  and  accepted  use  In 
01  employment." 

A  veteran  who  has 
former  position  cannot  w 
placed  by  another  on 
latter  has  greater  seniority 

A  soldier  who  Is  placed 
ana    transferred    to    the 
Coips.  at  his  own  reques: 
that  he  will   engage   In 
loseb  nls  reemployment 
apply  to  nls  former 
ment  within  40  days 

The  functions  of  the 
Division  of  Selective 
assistance  to  veterans  in 
mmt  In  their  former 
sibillty  for  assistance  in 
tions  is  being  exercised 
Selective  Service  througl: 
Employment   Serylce  of 
Commission. 

The  Director  of  Selective 
hto  responsibilities  for 
erans  in  old  jobs 
sonnel    Division    at 
with    decentralized    n 
directors  and  authority 
machinery  within  the 
program  at  local  and 
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GeHcra)  Graat — \  loldier  and 
HamaBita  "iaa 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  EUGENE 

or  KXW  TtMUC 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF 


Monday.  Juru  t  5,  1944 


Mr.    KEOGH.    Mr 

leave  to  extend  my  reitarks 
OBO.  I  include  the  following 
Day  address  delivered 
New  York,  on  May  30 
J.  Zlnn,  commander  ol 
Sons  of  Union  Veteran;; 


thete 


In  keeping  with  a  geiferation-old 
'  it  Is  my  prlvUege,  as 
I  Camp,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans 

War.  again  to  make 

conunemoratlon  of  our 

Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

last  century  the  Ulysses  S 

Grand  Army  of  the  Rept^Uc 

splendid    tradition.    Now 

death  of  Robert  Q.  Sumn  ers. 


mare 


h  story 
I  o 


Ing  member  of  that  post 
deeply  mourn,  we  are 
•cloiu  of  our  prerogative 
lag  laqMHiaiblUty  to  carrj 
aerrleaa  aa  auoeeaaofa  of 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
Memorial   Day   parades 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
In  Una  as  it  pawed  belo' 
has  fallen  to  us  aa  aona 
on. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  t|te 
Is  perpetuated  in  the 
Aflocrlca  by  holding  these 


if  It  was  im- 
by  the  em- 
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in  the  Rsc- 

Memorial 

at  Grant's  Tomb, 

1944.  by  Charles 

Lafayette  Camp, 

of  the  Civil  War: 


gisat 


custom 
of  Lafayette 
of  the  CivU 
brief  remarks  In 
civil  war  leader, 
It  the  close  of  the 
Grant  Post.  No.  327, 
instituted  this 
with    the    recent 
the  last  survlv- 
whose  passing  we 
than  ever  con- 
ind  Ita  accompany- 
on  these  memorial 
that  post.    Today 
of  New  York's 
member  of   the 
took  his  place 
this  tomb  and  it 
veterans  to  carry 


memory  of  Grant 

and  minds  of 

services  aa  long  as 


h4arts 


the  tomb  remains.  Here  may  patriotic  Amer- 
cans  oontlnus  to  come  on  future  Memorial 
Days  to  pay  tribute  and  to  give  testimony  of 
their  devotion  to  those  high  principles  of 
which  General  Grant  was  the  great  exemplar. 
At  the  time  of  Grant's  death  Sherman  is 
said  to  have  told  his  friends.  "It  will  be  a 
thousand  years  before  his  character  is  fully 
appreciated."  Our  presence  here  todsy  is 
evidence  of  our  appreciation  of  that  sterling 
character  whose  worth  is  yearly  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent. 

We  Americans  have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  generals,  both  In  the  Civil  War  and 
in  the  present  great  conflict.  However  quick- 
ly are  forgotten  what  words  of  praise  we  say 
here  today,  we  can  well  be  thankful  that 
never  will  any  spesker  at  this  tomb  have  occa- 
sion to  echo  tbe  thoughts  of  Ingersoll  ex- 
pressed at  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon.  His  words 
though  uttered  many  years  ago  are  remem- 
b?red  still  as  a  scathing  indictment  of  the 
war  lords  ot  the  world  when  he  said:  "1 
would  rather  have  been  a  French  peasant  and 
worn  wooden  shoes.  I  would  rather  have 
lived  in  a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  over  the 
door  and  the  grapes  growing  purple  in  the 
kisses  of  the  Autumn  sun.  I  would  rather 
have  been  that  poor  peasant  with  my  loving 
wife  by  my  side,  knitting  as  the  day  died  out 
of  the  sky,  with  my  children  upon  my  knee 
and  their  arms  about  me.  I  would  rather 
have  been  that  man  and  gone  down  to  the 
tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust  than 
to  nave  been  that  Imperial  impersonation  of 
force  and  murder  known  as  Napoleon  the 
Great." 

No.  In  General  Grant  we  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  hero  who  is  the  personification  of 
the  military  genl\u  combined  witli  the  hum- 
ble humanitarian.  It  has  been  well  baid  that 
he  was  a  soldier  of  perfect  symmetry  in  char- 
acter, judgment,  performance,  and  humanity, 
whose  inspiration  was  found  in  the  cause  for 
which  he  fought. 

So  today,  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  terrible 
struggle  with  the  cruelest  enemies  of  civilised 
times,  we  are  forttuiate  in  having  faithful 
disciples  of  Grant  leading  our  armies  in 
Italy  and  on  the  other  battlefields  over  the 
world.  Just  a  few  hours  ago  In  a  military 
cemetery  on  the  edge  of  the  battlefield  In 
Italy.  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  that  outstanding  ex- 
ponent of  Grant's  principles,  took  time  out 
from  war  to  remember  our  fallen  heroes,  and 
voiced  the  hope  that  within  a  few  days  the 
first  European  capital  to  be  taken  from  the 
enemy,  would  be  liberated.  Let  us  join  in 
that  hope  and  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  suc- 
cess and  the  speedy  vlctorlcnis  termination  of 
this  awful  conflict. 

A  war  correspondent  is  recently  reported 
to  have  deplored  the  fact  that  our  soldiers 
at  Casslno,  who  had  been  engaged  tor  25  days 
in  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war.  do 
not  hate  our  enemies  enough.  As  for  me,  I 
thank  our  merciftil  and  just  God  that  those 
boys,  who  take  second  place  to  no  one  in 
their  zeal  to  attain  victory  for  our  cause,  have 
not  had  their  souls  seared  by  the  awful  can- 
cer of  hatred.  How  true  to  the  Ideals  and 
nobility  of  charactei'  of  Grant  are  they  prov- 
ing themselves,  and  how  that  great  general 
would  have  gloried  to  be  their  leader  in 
batUe. 

They  know,  as  he  did.  that  the  natural  law 
recognizes  the  right  to  kill  in  a  just  war. 

They  know,  as  he  did.  that  it  U  the  soldier's 
duty  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  hU 
weapons  and  to  take  advantage  of  every  mili- 
tary opportxmity. 

They  know  that  the  war  criminals  must  be 
brought  to  justlea. 

But  they,  as  ha,  hava  no  room  In  thatr 
hearts  for  hatred  of  their  enemies  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  abhor  the  Ideologies  and 
tactics  of  those  enemies 

On  one  familiar  occasion  Grant,  the  soldier. 
said,  "We  wiU  fight  it  out  on  thla  line  if  it 
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takes  all  summer."  while  on  an  equally  fam- 
ous occasion,  after  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  General  Buckner,  Grant,  the  hu- 
manitarian, entered  Buckner's  tent  at  night 
and  taking  out  his  pocketbook  said:  "Gen- 
•nl  Buckner,  you  are  a  i)rtconer  and  will  be 
aent  north.  I  presume  you  have  no  money 
that  is  current  with  us.  .uid  I  wish  to  share 
mine  with  you."  Other  examples  of  botte 
these  traits  are  too  nutneious  and  well  known 
for  me  to  burden  you  with  their  repetition 
now,  but  in  closing  I  wish  to  leave  one 
thought  with  you.  Consider,  if  you  will, 
what  would  have  happened  to  this  beloved 
land  of  ours — yes,  what  would  have  happened 
to  the  entire  world — had  not  the  victor  at 
Appomattox  displayed  to  the  vanquished  a 
Christian  spirit  of  forbeirance  and  charity. 
Will  those  among  us  who  foster  hatred  tell 
\is  how  a  divided  America  could  have  twice 
within  25  years  been  mobilized  to  rescue  a 
world  whose  existence  wis  periled.  I  say  to 
you  that  if.  after  achieving  a  wonderful  mili- 
tary victory  as  a  soldier.  General  Grant  had 
not  won  over  the  Soutli  through  his  great 
heartedness  we  and  th«!  rest  of  the  world 
today  would  be  at  the  mtrcy  of  the  Nazis  and 
their  partners.  Truly  1h  the  motto  of  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  of  th'j  Civil  War  equally 
applicable  today  to  the  entire  world,  "Pre- 
served through  the  graoj  of  God." 


Relii^Ious  and  Racial  Intolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or  NXW  JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Juiie  5,  1944 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

Dr  Jacob  Hochman,  rabbi  of  the  Jersey 
Homesteads  Jewish  Co;nmunlty  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Jersey  Hooiesteads-Hightstown 
Interfaith  Council,  reports  a  synopsis  of  talks 
delivered  over  Station  V/TTM,  Trenton,  N  J. 
This  broadcast  was  sponsored  by  the  Jersey 
Homesteads-High tstown  Interfaith  Council: 

"Intolerance  is  so  common  and  so  alien  to 
the  doctrines  of  democracy  and  Christianity. 
Americans  everywhere  ure  urged  to  practice 
democracy  A  warning  followed  in  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  that  'United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall.  Remember  the  ^er8e  from  the  Bible 
The  Lord  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.' 

"The  need  for  religioiu,  racial,  and  inter- 
national tolerance  in  the  world  today  Is  self- 
evident.  Judaism.  ChrUllanity,  and  Moham- 
medanism were  promuli;ated  by  Semites,  and 
the  faiths  venerate  the  same  God.  The  slm- 
Usrlty  shows  that  one's  prejudice  against  an- 
other's belief  goes  against  his  own,  and  the 
ignorance  is  the  cause  of  such  emotions,  Ed- 
ucation is  the  ctire 

"False  propaganda  created  prejudice 
against  the  Negroes,  in  order  to  become  a 
nation  of  equal  oppoitunity.  we  must  be 
tolerant  with  the  races  of  her  vast  union; 
■o  should  we  acquire  r-bis  tolerance. 

"Tolerance  toward  n*  tions  reduces  extreme 
naUonallsm  by  educating  the  superior  groups. 
Hera  wa  forget  that  pe<  pie  ot  different  creeds 
and  customs  have  come  from  other  countries, 
giving  each  other  their  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  have  malted  Into  one  great  peo- 
ple. 

"The  state  of  mind  becomes  tolerant  as  the 
emotions  and  prejudices  diminish,  and  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  religion,  race,  and 
international  relationships  la  tolerance." 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of 
My  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NSW  TOXX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  S,  1944 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  over  Station  WNBP 
on  May  27.  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  I  wish  to  correct  an 
announcement  I  made  last  week  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Endicott  flood -control  meeting. 
I  mentioned  the  affair  would  be  held  on 
Thursday.  June  1.  Actually,  it  will  take 
place  the  next  evening.  Friday,  June  2  at  the 
Endicott  Municipal  Building.  I  look  for- 
ward to  an  interesting  discussion  with  the 
affected  residents  of  the  Greater  Endicott, 
Vesul,  and  Johnson  City  area. 

During  this  week  of  Memorial  Day  which 
by  the  way  is  next  week.  1  am  stealing  a  few 
days  away  from  official  duties  at  Washington 
in  order  to  keep  several  long-standing  ap- 
pointments. On  Memorial  Day,  May  30,  I 
will  speak  at  the  annual  exercises  on  the 
Courthouse  Square,  in  Binghamton,  at  3 
o'clock,  and  will  look  forward  to  seeing  my 
friends  there. 

On  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  May  81, 
in  the  evening,  I  will  address  an  assembly 
at  the  Nlmmonsburg  Fire  Hall. 

June  1.  Thursday,  I  am  scheduled  to  be 
in  Endicott  at  the  Air  Raid  Wardens'  Asso- 
ciation to  talk  at  the  Endicott  Legion  club- 
house. 

As  I  mentioned  first,  the  Endicott  flood- 
control  meeting  will  come  Friday  June  2. 

Sunday,  June  4,  will  wind  up  six  speeches 
in  as  many  days  and  find  me  at  Ross  Park. 
Binghamton,  attending  the  eighth  annual 
Townsend  Day  celebration.  My  Townsend 
friends  teU  me  they  wUl  hold  a  basket  picnic 
at  noon  which  is  going  to  be  good. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  public  life.  I 
have  always  anticipated  these  Townsend  Day 
gatherings.  It  is  so  nice  to  get  back  to  see 
one's  old  friends.  After  all,  no  matter  where 
you  go,  old  friends  are  best. 

I  look  forward,  therefore,  to  this  Tovmsend 
Day  at  Ross  Park.  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
the  faces  of  my  many  friends  and  shaking 
hands  with  them. 

I  will  have  to  rettirn  to  Washington  im- 
mediately after  my  Townsend  Day  speech. 

While  on  the  subject  of  speaking  engage- 
ments, I  wish  to  say  that  m  aU  probability 
Congress  will  recess  late  in  June  for  at  least 
part  of  the  summer.  My  plans  are  therefore 
extensive  for  getting  around  the  Triple  Cities 
and  the  district. 

Tou  -vlU  recall  thst  last  summer  I  spoke 
during  June,  July,  and  August  at  112  meet- 
ings of  church.  Republican,  civic,  Grange, 
and  Townsend  origin.  I  also  visited  most  of 
our  war  plants.  I  expect  to  do  even  better 
this  summer  if  I  am  able  to  reach  all  tha 
places  and  dates  I  have  already  put  on  my 
calendar. 

It  la  so  ratrashlng  to  return  to  my  district 
after  nearly  a  yaar  away  from  home.  It  gives 
ma  a  much  better  grasp  on  things  In  Wash- 
ington. By  meeUng  and  talking  with  folks 
at  home.  I  obtain  a  much  broader  outlook 
and  am  able  to  reflect  more  accurately  than 
otherwise  the  true  representation  to  which  I 
believe  the  American  people  are  entitled. 

I  hope  my  friends  will  make  It  a  point  to 
attend  these  meeUnga  which  take  place  In 


their  neighborhoods.  I  will  reach  practically 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  counties  at 
Broome,  Chenango,  and  Madison  In  my  sum- 
mer speaking  Itinerary.  I  hope  they  wUl  feel 
free  to  bring  their  problems  and  their  trou- 
bles to  me  for  whatever  solution  I  am  able 
to  give  them.  I  wUl  do  my  best  for  one  and 
aU. 

"TBS  BOAO 

*Xlfe  Is  a  road  that  we  all  must  travel- 
It's  rough  and  dusty  with  many  a  bend 
Some  are  soon  lost  In  Its  darkest  shadow 
Some  find  the  road  all  sun  to  the  end. 
I  trod  this  road  alone  and  In  sorrow 
T)U  I  met  one  who  called  me  'a  friend*. 
So,  holding  his  hand.  I  started  anew 
And  saw  not  the  shadows  that  we  passed 
thru 
Nor  feared  not  the  land  at  the  roadway's  end 
For  the  road  had  given  to  me  a  friend  I" 
—By  -Post  Script." 


The  Seat  of  the  Black  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  PKNNSTXVANI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  TEBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  from  the 
Apollo  News-Record,  Apollo,  Pa.: 

TBI    &SAT    or   TKS   BLACK    MASKXT 

Washhigton's  O.  P.  A.  U  flooding  the  mails 
with  appeals  to  the  people  to  help  crush  the 
black  market.  Mr.  Ickes  says  the  black  mar- 
ket U  responsible  for  the  folks  not  getting 
more  gas  on  the  home  front.  This  black 
market  is  an  evU  thing.  It  can  only  be 
crushed  by  our  citizens. 

But  where  do(»  it  head?  It  is  our  studied 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  good  many  others, 
that  iU  chief  source  and  center  Is  in  the 
Government  bureaucracy  known  as  O.  P.  A. 
at  Washington,  the  fount  of  all  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  understanding. 

No  other  opinion  can  be  reached  when  It 
is  known  that  a  truck  driver  must  drive  his 
truck  36  miles  to  Klttannlng  and  return  to 
get  a  renewal  of  his  ration.  He  must  use  an 
average  of  3  gallons  of  gas  for  the  trip, 
not  to  mention  wear  and  tear  on  Irreplace- 
able tires.  Then  he  finds  the  hours  of  the 
ration  board  are  such  that  he  must  leave 
his  work  for  pKisslbly  half  a  day.  Six  cents 
postage  and  whatever  paper  it  took  to  write 
a  letter  would  uufDce. 

Then  a  soldiar  comes  home  on  a  precious 
and  rare  furlough.  He  has  a  lot  of  follcs  he 
would  like  to  see  before  going  back,  perhaps 
to  leave  home  tot  the  last  time  or  for  a  period 
of  years.  He  is  allowed  the  princely  privilege 
of  3  whole  gsllons  of  gas,  If  he  uses  at 
least  one  of  thism  to  apply  in  person  at  Klt- 
tannlng. Any  local  veterans'  organisation 
would  be  glad  to  handle  the  matter,  but  they 
couldnt  be  trusted  by  tha  O.  P.  A. 

And  a  dear  i*alatlva  has  tha  good  fortuna 
or  misfortune,  however  you  happen  to  view  it. 
to  leave  thla  vsla  of  tears.  Tou  cant  go  and 
see  this  ralatl^v's  remains  or  comfort  other 
survivors  by  y<}Ur  preeence  unless  you  hava 
aavad  enough  A  rations  for  the  trip. 

ThtA  Is  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  of 
course.  The  Government  can  let  mlUlons  ot 
pounds  of  bu'iter  spoil  because  some  wise 
dictator  mUJwIged  the  needs.  8o  btitter  dis- 
appears. Then  It  comes  back,  and  It  itlU 
takes  16  pointii  to  get  a  pound.  Saleaoaan  of 
wholesalers  come  to  local  merchants  and  bag 
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to  take  tugmr  so  tbey  can  raiiev«  the 
of   storage   space.    But   the   local 
knows  be  can't  get  rid  of  the  sugar- 
It's  nUkMMd.  you  know. 

Tha  people  go  to  the  stores  or  the  ftlllng 
stations  to  get  supplies,  but  find  their  points 
won't  stretch.  Tbey  have  tried  to  be  sparing 
In  UM  of  critical  materials.  The  local  ration 
struggle  heroically  with  the  regula- 
Ml  try  to  put  some  reasonable  human 
tntnprwtatlon  into  them,  but  the  bureaucrats 
wont  let  them. 

There,  my  friends.  Is  the  real  so\irce  of  the 
black  market  If  one-half  the  effort  put 
forth  by  these  blistering  bureaucrats  to  en- 
force their  ideas  on  the  people  had  been  put 
eonstructlTe  effort  to  relieve  critical 
there  wouldn't  be  any  great  need 
for  rationing,  nor  any  market  for  the  black 
market.  Nor  for  dictators  of  the  Ickes  stripe. 
There  la  the  real  rub.  These  dictators  like 
their  Jobs.  They  never  want  to  see  them 
ended,  for  when  the  need  for  rationing  dis- 
appears, the  need  for  their  services  also  dis- 
appears. So  when  there  is  no  need  for  ra- 
ttnahn  ttMff  atanply  create  one.  and  insist  on 
•  abortafla  where  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
shortage. 


CtUmuu  Help  to  Smask  Axis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MassacBvscTTB 
IM  IIHZ  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Lester 
Allen  from  the  Boston  Post: 

CnriLiaMS  Hclt  to  Sauau  Axis — ftOLc  or 
NoNCOMBSTAirr  BaiM«s  No  PtTBLic  Acclaim 
•nr  Is  VrrAiXT  Impoktant  to  Victost 


(By  liMtar  Allen) 

While  the  bombs  rip  Europe  into  tinlovely 
'shreds  and  the  men  of  our  fighting  forces 
hammer  atolls  and  islands  into  dusty  rinds 
Vt  crushed  coral,  and  victory  is  In  the.mak- 
tDf — the  noncombatants  who  are  In  there 
taking  what  we  dish  out  with  the  enemy  are 
given  very  little  thought,  but  there  are  heroes 
there — men.  women  and  children  who  have 
lost  everything  they  possess  through  the  pul- 
verlElng  effect  of  our  arms  and  are  still  ready 
to  help  lick  the  enemy  when  we  come  to  them. 

A  colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  just 
back  from  New  Guinea  had  something  to  say 
about  noncomtMitants  which  is  food  for 
thought,  and  a  good  place  to  t>egln  to  have  a 
dlflerant  viewpoint  about  the  people  of 
Prance.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Denmark.  Poland,  and  even  Italy. 

*^  am  most  grateful."  said  the  colonel,  "to 
a  certain  little  tribe  of  black  men — ^the  fuzsy- 
wuBEles  of  New  Oulnea — for  giving  a  meaning 
to  the  word  resistance  as  applied  to  noncom- 
batants. These  men  had  ever3rthlng  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  In  helping  tis.  They 
could  very  easily  have  gone  Into  the  hills  and 
built  new  villages  and  left  us  and  the  Japs, 
too.  severely  alone  to  fight  it  out.  We  had 
tfMtroyed  their  villages  with  sheU  fire— killed 
■ome  of  them,  too — but  they  knew  the  dlffer- 
Miee  between  rhat  we  were  trying  to  do  and 
wtiat  the  Japs  had  dene. 

**Aa  (tretcher  bearers  carr3rlng  wounded  out 
to  airfields  beaten  out  of  thf>  kunai  grass,  they 
saved  the  Uvea  of  countless  Americana.  They 
Would  endure  the  most  appalling  hardships 
and  wouldn't  complain,  just  to  carry  a 
wovadsd  aoldler  back  from  the  hospitals  at 
tha  troQt  to  the  airfields.** 
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The  Dutch  undergroxind  reports  that  mem* 
hers  of  the  Dutch  Nazi  party,  many  of  whom 
Joined  after  the  Netherlands  was  over- 
whelmed, are  no  longer  wearing  their  party 
badges.  They  are  trying  desperately  to  rUi 
themselves  of  the  Nazi  stigma,  because  they 
are  certain  the  Nazis  have  lost  the  war  and 
will  soon  be  driven  out. 
^  But  these  rice  Christians  are  a  minority  In 
all  the  occupied  countries.  The  large  major- 
ity of  people  have  been  concerned  for  over 
4  years  keeping  body  and  soul  together 
against  the  day  when  they  will  be  liberated. 

They  have  looked  to  the  hardy  men  and 
women  in  the  underground,  who  have  rlaked 
death  24  hours  a  day,  for  leadership,  al- 
though tbey  have  taken  no  ..ctive  part  in 
sabotage,  intellig'°nce  work,  or  aiding  escap- 
ing prisonen  of  war. 

The  damage  Inflicted  upon  cities  and  towns 
all  along  the  European  coast  facing  Great 
Britain  has  been  enormous.  What  the  Nazis 
havent  torn  down  to  create  clear  fields  of 
fire  for  defense  against  invasion  ha  been 
l>omk>ed  into  rubble.  The  air  fleets  have  lit- 
erally worn  paths  of  ruin  across  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  Belgium.  It  means  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  noncombatants 
have  had  to  endure  the  peril  and  loss  of 
bombing  with  the  Nazis. 

One  of  the  thrilling  untold  stories  of  the 
war  is  that  of  the  operations  of  the  under- 
ground in  Europe  giving  protection  to  Allied 
airmen . 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Allied  planes  lost 
on  raids  go  down  over  occupied  territory,  and 
the  flyers  and  air  crew  bailing  out  land  by 
parachuting.  If  they  reach  the  hands  of  the 
imderground  organization  they  are  smuggled 
out  of  France,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  and 
sent  back  to  England.  Hundreds  have  done 
this.  Indeed,  there  are  tales  of  our  airmen 
who  have  spent  some  very  pleasant  weeks  in 
Prance  as  guests  of  the  underground,  and  at 
least  one  case  of  an  airman  who  received  a 
severe  reprimand  because  he  did  not  avail 
himself  o'  the  earliest  possible  escape  'rom 
occupied  territory. 

Tnls  bespeaks  the  efficiency  of  the  noncom- 
batants ready  t  rise  against  their  Nazi  tasa- 
masters  the  instant  the  invas'on  lorcei  reach 
their  home  localities. 

And  these  noncombatants  should  not  bs 
Judged  too  harshly  if  they  have  failed  to 
participate  in  underground  activities.  It  re- 
quires a  special  kind  of  talent  and  bravery 
and  special  circumstances.  For  example,  un- 
derground workers  are  more  elBcient  when 
they  have  few  or  no  family  responsibilities. 
The  care  of  a  family  in  semistarved  occupied 
Europe  is  a  full-time  Job,  leaving  small  time 
for  taking  risks. 


Reiolation  of  the  Polith-American 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  RE&iARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NTW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Congress,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 
29.  30.  1944: 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  of  American 
citizens  of  Polish  descent  affirms  the  loyalty 
of  nil  of  its  members  and  their  devotion  to 
the   fundamental    principles   of   liberty   set 
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forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. We  pledge  our  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  maintaining 
and  carrying  out  those  principles  in  this 
country.  We  ask  our  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  use  Its  influence  in  international 
affairs  to  secure  a  restoration  of  the  Republic 
at  Poland  in  accordance  with  those  princi- 
ples: and  we  ask  all  our  fellow  citizens  to 
consider  the  devotion  of  the  Polish  people 
throughout  the  centuries  to  the  ideas  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice,  their  stiffering  under  sub- 
jection to  foreign  rule,  and  the  great  desir- 
ability to  the  entire  world  of  reestablishment 
at  a  strong,  free,  and  Independent  Poland. 

When  the  civilization  of  western  Europe 
was  threatened  by  the  Turks  In  the  sarly 
part  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  the  Polish 
Army  under  King  Jan  III  Sobleski  bore  the 
hrxmt  of  their  attack  and  successfully  turned 
back  the  hordes  who  would  have  checked 
the  progress  of  Europe  toward  higher  cul- 
tural and  living  standards.  At  that  time, 
although  In  area  and  population  smaller 
than  the  greater  aitd  more  powerful  coun- 
trlca  of  Europe,  the  Polish  people  bad  a  na- 
tional pride  and  consciousness  \.hlch  devel- 
oped leaders  in  the  realms  of  science,  art. 
and  culture  generally.  Among  early  notable 
contributors  to  progress  were  Oopemlcus  and 
Ladialaus  Jaglello. 

In  1T72.  ^bout  4  yean  before  the  Declara- 
tion at  Independence,  while  the  American 
Colonies  were  suffering  under  the  rule  of 
England  which  forced  them  Into  revolution, 
Poland's  stronger  neighbors,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  divided  the  country  between 
them;  and  for  nearly  150  years,  until  the 
reestablishment  of  Poland  in  1918.  after  the 
First  World  War.  the  people  at  Poland  were 
separated  Into  three  parts,  each  subject  to  a 
foreign  power  Insisting  on  the  use  of  its  own 
language  in  the  schools;  and  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  loyalty  and  tradition  to  national 
Ideals  and  culture  persisted  In  tbe  people  and 
their  contributions  to  the  thought  and  prog- 
ress at  he  world  were  evidenced  by  the  de- 
Telopment  of  such  masten  as  Chopin  and 
others. 

The  struggle  of  tbe  American  Colonies  ap- 
pealed to  the  statesmen  and  patriots  at  Po- 
land as  a  new  star  of  liberty  arising  in  the 
west  as  the  star  of  Polaiul  was  passing  into 
the  shadow  of  an  eclipse.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciusko was  one  patriot  who  came  to  America 
and  offered  the  engineering  skill  of  which 
George  Washington  took  advantage  in  de- 
signing the  fortifications  of  West  Point. 
Those  fortifications  insured  Washington  the 
control  of  the  Hudson  River  throughout  the 
war  and  were  a  vital  link  in  the  chain  of 
events  which  finally  secured  the  liberty  of 
this  country.  Another  patriot  whose  love  of 
liberty  led  him  to  volunteer  for  American 
serrtce  was  Caslmer  Pulaski,  who  was  made 
a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  and 
was  killed  in  action  while  leading  his  regi- 
ment In  an  attack  against  the  British  at 
Savannah.  His  service  to  the  country  has 
been  recognized  and  commemorated  in  the 
giving  of  his  name  to  the  elevated  roadway 
from  Jersey  City  to  the  Newark  Airfield, 
which  Is  known  as  the  Pulaski  Skyway. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  tide  of  immigration  began  flowing 
from  Poland  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinued until  restrictive  limits  were  placed 
on  Immigration  from  all  European  countries. 
By  that  time,  the  number  of  people  living  In 
this  country  who  had  come  from  Poland  or 
were  descendants  of  Polish  Inunigrants  had 
reached  the  total  of  5.000,000  in  our  total 
pt^ulation  of  130,000,000.  In  the  Flnt 
World  War,  Americans  of  Polish  descent  fur- 
Blahed  their  full  quota  of  men  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  of  this  coxintry.  In  the 
present  war,  men  of  Polish  descent  are  aerr- 
Ing  in  oxir  armed  forces  to  an  even  larger 
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percentage:  and  reports  fron  tba  BOrqiean 
hatUenshIa  show,  espedally  reoenUy.  ttie  val- 
iant exploits  of  Polish  soldiers  who  have  sa- 
caped  from  home  and  Joined  the  armies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  peaceful  purauits,  the  cultural  prngrtsa 
of  the  Polish  people  gave  to  the  world  the 
work  of  Paderewskl  and  Mme.  Curie,  who 
was  Uarie  Sklodowska.  of  Poland,  prior  to 
her  marriage.  Students  of  the  careers  of 
Mme.  Curie  and  her  husband  agree  that  her 
genius  had  much  to  do  with  the  discovery 
and  development  of  the  use  of  radium,  and 
that  her  carrying  on  of  tbe  research  and  de- 
velopment in  that  field  since  her  husband's 
death  has  beoi  of  great  l>enefit  to  humanity. 

A  new  era  for  the  Polish  people  offering 
opportuintles  fw  development  of  their  high- 
est aspirations  opened  with  the  reestablish- 
ment of  the  Republic,  pursuant  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  which  ended  the  World  War  in  1918. 

The  boundaries  of  the  state  thus  estab- 
lished were  not  as  large  as  those  of  Poland 
in  1772  when  the  first  partition  of  the  coxm- 
try  occurred;  aixl  the  new  republic  made  a 
prompt  attempt  to  recover  from  Rtnsia  the 
territory  waich  had  been  Poland  In  1772  but 
had  not  been  included  in  the  reestablishment 
of  the  Nation.  This  controversy  with  Russia 
was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Riga,  signed  by 
both  countries  in  1921,  which  established 
the  boundaries  of  Poland  as  they  wera  recog- 
nlasd  by  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
questioned  by  nobody  vmtil  Hitler  marched 
into  Poland  on  September  1,  1939.  In  the 
20  yeara  from  1918  to  1939.  Poland  achieved 
ah  amount  of  progress  under  republican  form 
of  government  which  is  remarkable  and 
urlque  in  the  history  of  the  worid  for  a 
people  who  had  lived  for  a  century  and  s  half, 
af>lit  into  three  different  parts,  each  under 
the  rule  of  a  different  foreign  government 
insisting  on  the  use  of  that  goverrunentB  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  the  coiuitry.  In  edu- 
cation, the  Republic  modeled  its  system  of 
schools  on  that  ai  the  United  States.  In  the 
national  parliament  there  was  proportional 
represenUtion  of  all  minority  groups  and 
equal  treatment  of  all  before  the  law. 

The  only  sure  foxuidation  for  world  peace 
Is  a  friendly  feeling  of  nations  for  one  an- 
other. A  feeling  based  on  any  reasonable 
grounds  by  any  naUon  that  it  has  been  un- 
justly treated  Is  bound  to  produce  friction 
and  disharmony.  Premier  Stalin  has  pub- 
licly expressed  the  Russian  desira  for  a 
strong,  free,  and  indeperulent  Poland;  and 
Poland  needs  the  friendship  of  its  most  pow- 
erful neighbor. 

Jtistlce  req'ilres  that  the  boundaries  of 
Poland  should  be  established  now  as  they 
wera  before  the  invasion  by  Hitler  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1030.  If  this  is  done.  Russia  can  feel 
sure  of  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Polish  people.  This  friendship  Is  far 
more  important  to  Russia  than  the  addition 
of  any  territory  to  its  already  enormous  ex- 
panse; and  this  result  would  lead  naturally 
to  constantly  tncreaalngly  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

On  the  other  hand,  separation  at  any  part 
ot  old  Poland  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  inevitably  embitter  the  people  of  both 
the  portion  taken  away  and  the  remainder  of 
the  nation.  Indeed,  the  whole  world  would 
be  shocked  by  the  obvious  injustice  of  such 
action. 

The  suggestion  to  add  Bast  Prussia  or  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  place  of  territory  which  Russia 
has  proposed  to  take  would  only  aggravate 
the  situation  and  make  more  trouble.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  Prussians  are  the  hard- 
est people  In  the  world  to  get  along  with  and 
East.  Prussia  would  be  a  continual  thorn  In 
the  side  of  Poland,  intensifying  the  soreness 
and  sense  of  injustice  caused  by  separating 
a  part  of  Its  people  from  the  rest  of  them, 
last  Prussia,  like  the  rest  of  Germany,  should 
be  controlled  by  the  uulted  action  of  all  the 
Allied  Nations. 


Pcm:'  ItaM  rssiioM.  we  appeal  to  tha 
of  jmMm,  or  Uniaalty  and 
throughout  the  world  to  see  that  the  bound- 
aries of  Poland  nre  reestabli^ed  on  the  same 
lines  which  all  «x)untries  recognised  by  trea- 
ties which  were  signed  in  1020  snd  observed 
by  all  countries  without  question  or  any 
complaints  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  Geraoan 
invasion. 

ttesolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  with  the  rsqnsst  that  this  Govern- 
ment use  all  mssntisbie  and  proper  means 
to  secure  to  an  the  people  of  Poland  the 
benefit  of  those  principles  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice embodied  in  our  Constitution  and  In  tbe 
Declaration  of  Lidependencs. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or  NXW  TOXK' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rccoro, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Industrial  TrafBc 
League  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  in  opposition  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project: 

STAIKMSNT  IN  OPPOSTTION  TO  THC  ST.  LAWBBrCI 
SEAWAY  AMD  POWKS  nOJSCT.  8.  13SS 

The  Niagara  Frontier  Indiistrial  Trafflo 
League  Is  an  organization  of  traffic  nwnagffr^ 
representing  approximately  130  indttstrlas  la 
the  Niagara  frontier.  Many  of  tbess  fodus- 
tries  have  water-front  locations  and  are 
vitally  interested  in  water  transportation. 
The  league  memben  are  practical  traffic  men 
whose  duties  require  expert  knowledge  of  all 
of  the  problems  Incidental  to  the  movement 
of  their  raw  materials  and  finished  produ<;ts 
and,  as  such,  feel  competent  to  evaluate  tbe 
proposed  seaway  project  from  the  standpoint 
of  tnmsportation. 

The  leagtie  contends  that  there  are  nlrsady 
ample  water  tran^;>ortation  facilities  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  salt  water,  and  the  state- 
ment credited  to  the  author  of  this  bill  to 
the  effect  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  now  lan<l- 
locked  comes  as  a  shock  to  our  members  who 
have  used  the  present  St.  Lawrence  canals  and 
the  new  State  barge  canal  in  the  movement 
of  commodities  to  and  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Ifiasissippl  waterway  to  and  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Prior  to  the  war  some  of  our  members  have 
used,  although  to  a  relatively  small  extent, 
the  foreign  vessels  which  <q>erated  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  foreign  ports  via  tbe 
present  St.  Lawrence  caiu^  in  the  move- 
ment of  both  in-bound  aiHl  out-bound  com- 
modities. It  is  their  considered  opinion, 
however,  that  the  prcfwsed  seaway  would  not 
attract  any  greater  qiumtity  of  traOc  to  or 
from  this  area  than  has  heretofore  moved 
throtigh  the  existing  canals. 

The  members  of  this  leagus  have  studied 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project  aa 
tical  transportation  men  and  have  < 
that  it  off  en  little  of  value  to  tba 
which  they  represent  and  in 
would  prove  exceedingly  harmful.  They 
desire  to  emphasise  that  the  proposed  ssa- 
way  as  an  additional  medlxmi  of  traaspori* 
tion  is  absolutely  unnecessary.  In  tbs  pra> 
war  yean,  there  has  been  and  unqusstkm- 
ably  in  the  post-war  yean  there  wSt  ba. 
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an  excMi  of  tranqtortation  facilities.  The 
unhealthy  and  tmMtlafactory  financial  con- 
dition of  many  of  our  transpcotatlon  com- 
panies in  the  paat  decade  la  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord and  Instead  of  fostering  additional  un- 
needed  projects  siKa  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  we  feel  that  Congress  should  address 
Itself  to  methods  of  strengthening  our  pres- 
ent trsnspoitatlon  companies,  and  thereby 
amort  our  ezlsUog  carriers  of  a  more  solvent 
omdltlon  in  the  poet- war  period. 

The  return  of  normal  shipping  on  the 
lalus  and  In  the  cocwtwlse  and  Intercoastal 
tnMles  together  with  the  ability  of  the  truck- 
'  tng  companies  to  repair,  replace,  and  aug- 
-^^.jnent  their  present  equipment  will  provide 
this  Nation  with  more  means  of  traiuporta- 
tloii   ta  the   post-war    period    than    will    be 

The  manner  In  which  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  traffle  has  been  moved  during 
these  war  years  without  any  serious  diffl- 
eulty  Is  more  than  ample  proof  that  our 
only  concern  with  post-war  transportation 
will  be  how  to  utilize  all  of  the  facilities  that 
will  Then  be  available,  not  to  add  more. 

Our  carriers  have  earned  the  praise  and 
gratitude  of  everyone  for  their  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  and  it  would  be 
a  rank  injustice  to  make  them  face  the  loss 
of  trafBc  that  will  accompany  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  the  further  loss  of  revenue 
tonnage  that  would  t>e  diverted,  to  the  pro- 
posed seaway. 

Theoretically,  the  aspect  of  cheaper  trans- 
portation that  would  be  afforded  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway  Is  attended  by  a  certain 
amount  of  plausibility,  but  when  analyzed 
In  the  light  of  a  cold  practical  Inspection  of 
all  of  the  facts  this  theoretical  appeal  is 
eclipsed  by  the  more  practical  considerations 
which  prove  that  the  advantages  plus  over- 
all cost  are  more  than  offset  by  the  damage 
and  over-all  loss. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
preaent  St.  Lawrence  canals,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  and  the  Mississippi  water- 
way already  provides  communities  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes  with  cheaper 
transportation  facilities  than  are  available 
to  areas  not  so  fortiuately  situated  and  the 
completion  of  the  seaway  would  widen  this 
(tlspartty. 

'Any  stTident  of  freight-rate  adjustments 
knows  that  It  Is  not  without  precedent  nor 
without  reason  that  the  loss  of  revenue  to 
the  existing  carriers  resulting  from  loss  of 
tonnage  would  be  offset  by  increased  rates 
on  the  remaining  noncompetitive  traffic.  The 
propoeed  seaway  would  not  reduce  the  over- 
all cost  of  moving  this  Nation's  business  and 
while  It  might  be  of  some  value  to  a  rela- 
tively small  section,  this  would  be  more  than 
OBmt  by  the  cost  of  the  project  and  the  loss 
to  tboie  who  would  be  adversely  affected. 

It  la  eonaerratlvely  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States,  if  amortized  over  a 
60-year  period,  will  be  ieoo.000.000.  or  •12.000.- 
000  a  year.  While  the  eventual  cost  may  very 
wall  asoaad  thla  figure,  it  nevertheless  affords 
a  hmtm  for  adeulatlng  the  cost  to  any  given 
quantity  of  foa— §>  that  might  use  the  sea- 
way 

ror  Instance,  using  a  conaenrative  estimate 
of  4.0OO.O0O  tons  a  year  of  United  States 
fralfbt.  the  cost  would  be  equal  to  ta  a  ton. 
On  a  liberal  estimate  of  6.000.000  tons,  the 
cost  would  be  equal  'o  13  a  ton. 

One  of  the  moet-dlsctissed  commodities 
which.  It  Is  claimed,  would  use  the  seaway 
estenslvsly  Is  grain,  and  converting  thsss 
tonnage  figures  of  68  and  %2  to  eaats  per 
bushel  of  wheat,  we  find  that  the  cost  would 
equal  0  cents  and  6  cents  per  bushel,  respec- 
tively. The  pre-war  rate  on  wheat  from  the 
bead  of  the  Lalna  to  llootreai  waa  teas  than 
•tttaar  of  tbflsa  flgoras.  From  tbla  Owtratlon 
It  Is  dear  that  the  proposed  seaway  will  not 
result  in  any  economy,  but.  on  Xbf*  contrary, 
will  b»«  profilgate  waste. 


oiir 
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There  are  other  reasoc^ 
would  be  detrimental  to 
omy,  but  we  rest  our 
features  with  which  our 
managers  fully  qualifies 
respectfully  submit  that 
lation  shotild  be  defeated 
Respectfully  submitted. 
E.  A 
J.  B 
W.  B 
Special  St.  Lawience 
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Fourteen  Minnesota 
Federal   Biureaa  of 
tional  Police  Academ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLDIC.  HAGEN 

or  MINNS^OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


RE  !>RESENTATIVES 


Monday.  Juru 


recently  special. 


Mr.    HAGEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    as    the 

Silver  Anniversary  cla  «  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigatio  i  National  Police 
Academy  moves  into  It  >  midterm  activi- 
ties this  week,  I  believe  it  appropriate 
that  mention  be  made  c  f  the  splendid  ac- 
complishments of  the  8  :hool  which  in  its 
early  days  trained  Stai  e,  municipal,  and 
county  law-enforcement  oflBcers  in  the 
latest  methods  of  com)  ating  the  under- 
world menace  and  mon 
izing  in  antisabotage  ai^tivities. 

When  this  present  cli  iss  of  38  members 
finishes  its  work  about 
ust.  It  win  bring  to  8i  2  the  number  of 
law-enforcement  oflBcers  from  every 
State  in  the  union  and 
eign  countries  who  ha^e  trained  in  this 
"West  Point"  of  law  enforcement. 

I  am  proud  that  among  this  number  is 
Capt.  Walter  H.  Hall, 
police  department  of  B<  midjl.  in  the  con- 
gressional district  I  rearesent.  Captain 
Hall  is  now  on  war  dut;  .  Thirteen  other 
Minnesota  officers  hav  j  graduated  from 
the  P.  B.  I.  National  Po  ice  Academy,  and 
I  shall  mention  then  later.  Torkel 
Knutson.  sheriff  of  riy  home  county, 
Polk,  also  attended  the  school  for  a  time. 

Director  J.  Edgar  H(  over,  head  of  the 
F.  B.  I.,  inaugurated  thi  academy  on  July 
29. 1935.  in  order  that  t  le  army  of  150.000 
local,  county,  and  Stati  police  officers  in 
the  United  States  m  ght  be  properly 
trained  to  meet  the  p  oblems  of  main- 
taining the  internal  se;urity  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  been  th  >  purpose  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  National  Acac  emy  to  train  po' 
lice  Instructors  in  the  latest  techniques 
of  crime  c'.'tectlon  and  prevention .  police 
administration,  and  t  ainlng  methods. 
As  a  result,  the  gradual  es  of  the  academy 
have  returned  to  their  departments  and 
established  training  sc  lools.  making  the 
F.  B.  I.'s  training  avail  ible  to  more  than 
100.000  of  their  fellow  <  fflcers. 

The  members  of  each 
National  Academy  are 
from  representatives  ^f  police  depart- 
ments  throughout  the  Ration  whose  ap- 
plications   have   been 
F.  B.  L   They  must  be 


mombergex, 

Edwards, 

Faxjlkneb. 

Committee. 


Graduate  From 
nvettifation  Na- 


5.  1944 


Jiass  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
carefully  selected 


received   by   the 
outstanding  men 


in  their  communities,  of  unimpeachable 
moral  character,  and  in  good  physical 
condition. 

The  F,  B.  I.  National  Academy  repre- 
sents a  major  step  forward  in  the  rais- 
ing of  law  enforcement  to  the  status  of 
a  profession,  and  its  faculty  reads  like  a 
page  from  Who's  Who.  Leaders  from 
every  field  generously  give  their  time 
and  experience  to  the  students.  Listed 
among  its  faculty,  in  addition  to  many 
P.  B.  I.  instructors,  are  Prof.  Albert 
Coates,  director.  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Bruce  Smith, 
Institute  of  Public  Administration.  New 
York  City;  Arthur  T.  Vander))ilt,  chair- 
man. National  Conference  of  Judicial 
Council.  Newark.  N.  J.;  and  Wilbur  S. 
Smith,  Bureau  of  Street  Traffic  Research, 
Yale  University. 

Recently  added  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upoh  the  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  several  prominent  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  sociology  and  crime 
prevention  have  lectured  to  the  class, 
including  Rev.  E.  A,  Walsh.  S.  J.,  of 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C:  Associate  Justice  Matthew  P.  Mc- 
Guire,  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Dr.  William  Healy,  director  of  the 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Boston. 
Mass.;  and  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Beeley,  director 
of  the  department  of  sociology.  Univer- 
sity of  Utah. 

The  P.  B.  I.  National  Academy  has 
been  a  potent  force  in  the  effective  mo- 
bilization of  law  enforcement  for  the 
wartime  emergency.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  training  literally  thousands  of 
police  officers  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
their  wartime  responsibilities.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  academy,  located  in  every 
State  In  the  Union,  have  become  the 
leaders  of  the  united  army  of  law  en- 
forcement on  the  home  front,  battling 
not  only  against  the  criminal  but  against 
all  of  the  subversive  forces  that  have 
sought,  and  are  seeking,  to  undermine 
the  Internal  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hoover  for  instituting  this 
very  fine  National  Police  Academy. 
Through  it  he  has  placed  the  very  latest 
developments  In  combating  crime  and 
sabotage  at  the  disposal  of  thousands  of 
our  local  police  officers  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  had  access  to  this  train- 
ing. Its  operation  during  peacetime 
resulted  in  the  training  facilities  being 
available  when  war  came  to  our  shores 
and  with  the  war  a  new  menace  to 
national  security.  Sabotage  activities 
have  been  minimized  in  many,  many 
American  communities  because  of  the 
training  the  local  police  officers  received 
here  at  this  school. 

Minnesota  is  proud  to  have  had  14 
graduates  from  the  F.  B,  1.  National 
Police  Academy.  Besides  Captain  Hall, 
they  are: 

Marvin  W.  Mitchell,  Coleralne,  patrol- 
man, police  department;  Roy  M.  Carlson, 
Duluth,  sergeant-detective,  police  depart- 
ment; Theodore  O.  Perrault.  Duluth,  chief 
criminal  investigator,  St.  Louis  Coimty 
sheriff's  office;  Elmer  Otto  Stovem, 
Duluth,  chief  of  police,  police  depart- 
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ment:  Fred  Odegard.  Hibblng.  captain, 
police  department;  Edward  B.  Hansen, 
Minneapolis,  chief  of  police,  police  de- 
PATtnaent;  William  Edwin  Ryan.  Minne- 
apolis, detective,  police  department; 
Harry  N.  Tompkins,  Rochester,  chief  of 
police.  Police  Department;  Joseph  G. 
Hlmsl,  St.  Cloud,  Identification  officer. 
Stearns  County  sheriff's  office;  John  W. 
Pahey,  St.  Paul,  deputy  sheriff,  Ramsey 
County  sheriff's  office;  Dewey  M.  Schai- 
ble,  St.  Paul,  assistant  chief  of  pohce, 
police  department;  Wesley  Paul  Glewwe. 
South  St.  Paul,  superintendent  of  identi- 
fication, police  department;  August  J. 
Blngold.  Winona,  chief  of  police,  police 
department. 


Golden  Goals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or  vntciina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5,  1944 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcori),  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  Wilson, 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Stratford  Col- 
lege, Danville.  Va.,  on  May  31. 1944: 

This  is  a  D-day  for  many  of  us.  Plrst,  to 
you  of  the  graduating  class,  gowned  as  you 
are  in  the  garments  of  graduation,  soon  to 
realise  your  once  far-off  dream  of  becoming 
a  college  graduate.  Next,  to  the  parents  here 
and  at  home  who  see  the  little  girl  of  yester- 
day, today  a  young  lady  graduate;  then  It 
Is  an  hour  of  happiness  to  you  of  the  faculty 
of  this  good  Institution  as  you  behold  your 
finished  handiwork.  Finally,  It  is  a  happy 
hour  for  me  as  I  spesk  your  final  message. 
I  shall  ever  hold  this  occasion  as  a  priceless 
pearl  in  my  rosary  of  happy  recollections. 

My  theme  today  is  Golden  Goals.  I  shall 
speak  simply  and  briefly.  The  hour  calls  for 
a  serious  message.  To  you.  much  has  been 
given:  from  you,  much  wlU  be  expected,  since 
she  who  takes  out  of  life  more  than  she  puts 
into  It  has  not  dealt  fairly  with  life.  I  am 
sure  I  am  speaking  to  future  great  women, 
women  whose  eyes,  are  on  the  starr,  for 
"too  low  they  btilld.  who  build  beneath  the 
•tars." 

The  first  goal  toward  which  I  hope  you  will 
ever  strive  Is  the  goal  of  physical  perfection. 
■very  man  and  woman  should  strive  for  the 
highest  physical  perfection.  The  Greek  ideal 
was  a  lofty  one.  The  days  ahead  will  require 
at  both  men  and  women  strong  bodies  as  well 
as  brilliant  brains.  The  Helen  of  tomorrow, 
like  her  brother,  must  have  a  steady  nerve 
and  healthy  body.  That  means  that  aU 
habits  which  do  not  make  for  physical  per- 
feetlop  should  be  avoided.  Apart  from  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  the  one-time  habits  of 
the  harlot,  so  prevalent  today,  do  not  make 
for  a  healthy  womanhood,  and  what  is  even 
more  serious,  portend  an  unhealthy  future 
generation.  The  average  American  woman 
of  today  lives  3  years  longer  than  the  average 
American  man.  The  ratio  will  change  if 
woman  continues  to  copy  the  doubtful  habits 
of  man.  The  glory  of  woman  has  been  that 
■ha  was  a  person  apart  from  man.  finer  In 
bar  feelings,  more  delicate  In  her  devotions, 
and  far  more  lofty  In  her  living  experiences. 
May  that  glory  never  fade.  Beauty  of  sotil 
is  the  soul  of  beauty.    Character  Is  the  choic- 


est of  coematlee.  If  you  would  be  beautiful 
without,  be  beautiful  within.  A  healthy  mind 
and  heart  make  for  physical  perfection.  A 
leading  physician  recently  declared  that  a 
majority  of  our  bodily  ills  could  be  traced  to 
defective  thinking.  We  suffer  from  sinful 
stomachs  as  well  as  from  dissy  heads.  In- 
ferior complexions  may  produce  ialerlor  com- 
plexes. 

I  suggest  as  your  second  goal,  mental  alert- 
ness. It  has  been  said  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual cultivates  only  10  percent  of  his 
mental  capacity.  That  means  that  In  most 
of  us  there  are  great  areas  of  menUlity  unex- 
plored and  untlUed.  Minds  vary  more  In  the 
degree  at  cultivation  than  they  do  in  native 
strength.  Wide  reading,  all  travel  possible, 
and  contact  with  great  spirits  will  sharpen 
your  wits  and  give  you  the  mental  axe  neces- 
sary to  fell  the  trees  which  thwart  your 
pathway  to  success  and  happiness.  The  fu- 
ture wlU  fall  to  the  keenest  In  mind  and 
mental  alertness.  "The  survival  of  the 
brightest"  will  keynote  the  tense  err  upon 
which  you  are  soon  to  enter. 

Then  comes  the  goal  of  social  understand- 
ing. I  frankly  warn  you  now  that  failure 
awaits  you  if  you  do  not  know  or  learn  the  art 
of  human  understanding.  Investigations  re- 
veal that  men  and  women  lose  out  in  life 
more  on  account  of  their  inability  to  adjust 
themselves  socially  to  others  than  for  any 
other  one  reason.  If  you  cannot  make  and 
hold  friends,  woe  unto  your  future  I 

Ttolerance  and  human  understanding  make 
for  success.  Keep  before  you  Maikham's 
lines: 

"He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out, 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout: 
But  love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win, 
We  drew  a  circle  and  to<dc  him  In." 

Lack  of  these  heavenly  virtues  leads  to 
failure.  A  great  philosopher  has  said  that 
there  Is  more  of  tragedy  and  pathose  In  the 
inner  life  of  the  humblest  man  than  In  the 
outer  life  of  the  greatest  among  us.  A  mod- 
ern Chinese  philosopher  has  declared  that  our 
degree  of  being  civilized  may  be  gaged  by  the 
extent  of  our  twptct  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
The  popular  person  has  no  secret  formula. 
We  get  back  what  we  give. 

"Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have. 
And  the  best  wlU  come  back  to  you." 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  spiritual  aware- 
ness a»  a  lifetime  goal.  By  that  I  mean  an 
appreciation  and  reverence  for  all  that  la 
beautiful  and  fine  and  good  In  life.  Our 
hearts,  like  the  poet's,  should  leap  ui  when 
we  behold  the  rainbow  in  the  sky.  You 
should  be  lifted  to  regions  of  lofty  living  by 
the  sight  of  great  paintings,  and  the  sound 
of  great  music.  Ideals  distinguish  Individ- 
uals: one  visitor  to  a  mountain  top  saw  the 
leafless  trees  at  the  timber  line:  another,  the 
broken  rocks  and  crags  at  its  peak:  the  third 
visitor  was  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  distant 
sea. 

Take  time  to  commune  with  nature  and 
nature's  Ood.  There  la  an  unseen  world  of 
atrangtli  of  wladom  and  goodness  to  whleb 
the  human  soul  may  be  attuned.  Seneca,  a 
Roman  Stole,  cried,  'Oh,  Neptune,  save  me  If 
you  will,  sink  me  If  you  will,  but  whatever 
else  may  happen,  help  me  to  hold  my  rud- 
der true.**  Jenny  LInd.  the  Swedish  night- 
ingale, as  she  began  her  programs,  prayed 
this  prayer:  "Ood  help  me  to  ring  true  to- 
night." Like  a  tree  planted  by  rivers  of 
waters,  your  soul  may  grow  Into  the  full 
stature  of  heaven -blessed  human  belnci. 
Llk-  the  open  bay,  fed  by  the  endleae  sea. 
]rou.  too.  may  have  aU  heaven  at  your  com- 
mand. Remember  that  spiritual  values  are 
as  real  as  material  ones;  faith  Is  as  real 
as  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  hope  Is  as  eternal 
as  the  everlasting  hUIs,  and  love  Is  as  liun- 
Inous  as  the  light  from  sun  and  stars. 


Tou  will  find  your  higlMet  lives  la  Mmpto 
service.  No  one  attains  reai  greatness  until 
he  has  lost  himself  in  some  cause  greater 
than  any  cause  of  hte  own.  It  was  said  of 
one  girl  whose  name  was  Edith,  that  her 
life  was  bounded  on  the  north,  south,  east, 
and  west-  by  Bdith  only.  1%ose  of  you 
who  WlU  receive  In  the  futtue.  life's  richest 
rewards,  will  be  those  among  you  who  serve 
most  and  love  longest  a  broken  and  distresasd 
world. 

Self-centered  lives  are  like  peacocka  that 
parade  in  pride  and  splendor  but  sing  no 
songs:  like  orchids  expensive  but  emit  no 
sweet  h-agrance:  like  Japanese  cherry  trees 
which  delight  us  with  their  beauty  of  bud 
and  blossom  but  fumlidh  no  food  for  the 
hungry  or  shelter  for  the  shelterless.  "Only 
the  actions  of  the  Just  smeU  sweet  snd  blos- 
som In  the  dust." 

You  have  my  message.  May  you  ever  kasp 
before  you  as  Golden  Goals.  Physical  Per- 
fection, Mental  Alertness.  Social  Under- 
standing, and  Spiritual  Awareness. 

Blessings  on  you  as  you  go  forth  today. 
May  Heaven  hold  you  and  guide  you  safely 
to  the  city  of  your  highest  dreaaisl 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMMBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  HAQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  informa- 
tion coming  to  me  through  the  O.  W.  I. 
and  other  sources  indicating  the  number 
of  wives  of  servicemen  who  have  endured 
financial  hardships  and  made  unusual 
monetary  sacrifices  prior  to  and  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  a  serviceman's 
child  prompts  me  to  urge  service  organi- 
sation auxiliaries,  women's  clubs,  church 
ladles'  societies,  and  so  forth,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  which  we 
have  provided  through  congressional  en- 
actments and  pass  that  information 
alons^  to  the  mothers  and  expectant 
mothers. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $24,300,000 
for  this  maternity  care  for  wives  of  serv- 
icemen of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades.  We  have  made  possible 
through  legislation  we  have  paased.  for 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  In  these 
lower  four  grades  to  receive  medical, 
nursing,  and  infant  care  without  cost 
during  that  maternity  period.  In  Min- 
nesota, our  State  department  of  health. 
State  OfSce  Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Government's 
program,  directs  and  administers  this 
service  through  the  division  of  child  hy- 
giene. 

Inquiries  relative  to  these  benefits  and 
this  program  may  be  directed  to  division 
of  child  hygiene,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Hesdth,  University  Campus.  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Under  this  plan  the  wife  of  the  man 
In  service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from 
a  qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
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baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  Is 
provided.  Including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  Is  bom.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  Is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
ncpocTAirr  TO  follow  ruLn 

Wives  of  servicemen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  set 
down  for  this  free  medical  attention. 
The  rules  set  down  in  Minnesota  are 
clearly  stated  and  must  be  met  in  order 
to  receive  this  care  and  service.  The 
wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the  first  sign 
of  pregnancy.  She  should  then  ask  the 
doctor  for  an  application  form  to  apply 
for  this  free  service.  If  the  doctor  does 
not  have  these  blanks,  write  to  the  divi- 
sion of  child  hygiene,  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Health,  University  Campus, 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  and  ask  them  to 
send  a  blank  to  you.  Pill  out  the  appli- 
cation blank  carefully.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  husband's  Ariry  serial  num- 
ber. The  wife  fills  in  part  1  of  the 
blank.  Ask  your  doctor  to  fill  in  part  2 
at  once,  and  rush  it  to  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
for  approval 

ATPLT  ZAKLT 

It  is  important  that  wives  apply  for 
this  in  early  pregnancy.  The  State 
board  of  health  will  not  approve  pay- 
ment of  the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any 
service  before  the  application  is  made 
out.  It  is  important  that  the  application 
be  made  out  by  the  wife  at  the  first  sign 
of  pregnancy.  In  case  of  an  emergency 
be  sure  that  the  doctor  makes  applica- 
tion for  you  immediately.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  get  the  application  filled  out 
and  sent  in  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
See  your  doctor  at  the  first  sign  of  preg- 
nancy and  apply  for  this  free  service. 

Wives  can  see  their  regular  family 
doctor  for  this.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  a  special  or  certain  doctor  to  get 
this  aid.  It  is  most  important  that  wives 
of  servicemen  remember  that  no  pay- 
ment for  any  such  service  will  be  made 
prior  to  the  filing  of  an  application.  In 
other  words,  no  application — no  aid. 
Should  you  know  of  any  wife  of  any 
serviceman  who  needs  this  aid.  be  sure 
to  warn  her  that  she  should  see  her  doc- 
tor at  once  and  make  application  for 
this  free  medical  and  hospital  and  in- 
fant-care financial  aid. 

CHAM2SS  PAIS  THSOUGH  STATT  BOABO  OP  HKALTII 

The  charges  for  this  medical,  hospital, 
and  surgical  attention  are  paid  through 
the  division  of  child  hygiene,  Minnesota 
Department  of  Health,  University  Cam- 
pus, Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  charges 
are  paid  directly  to  the  hospital  and  the 
doctor  and  the  nurse.  No  money  Is  given 
to  the  wife.  No  serviceman's  wife  need 
worry  about  proper  medical,  infant,  care, 
or  hospital  care  in  the  event  of  a  birth  if 
she  acquaints  herself  with  this  free  serv- 
ice and  makes  proper  application  before 
the  event  rather  than  after.  Pregnant 
wives  can  get  prenatal  care  as  well.  No 
wife  of  a  man  in  service,  therefore,  should 
fear  seeing  a  doctor  at  once  because  of 
running  up  a  bill  The  sooner  she  sees 
her  doctor  the  more  free  medical  service 
she  will  get. 
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REMARKS 


P.  BOLTON 


R  rRESENTATTVES 


Speaker,  the  1940 
IS  put  out  by  the 


Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr. 
edition  of  the  census 
Bureau  of  Census  in  ttie  Department  of 
Commerce  and  print  !d  in  the  United 
States  Government  Pinting  Office  is  a 
most  amazing  mess  of 
curacy.  If  the  "facts" 


land  are  any  indication. 


The  following  are  a 


ew  samples  of  the 


"information"  contained  in  this  book 
All  of  them  are  found  in  volume  3,  part 
4.  and  refer  to  peopl^  14  years  of  age 
and  up: 

It  would  be  interes 
the  count  was  made  ii  certain  instances 
and  how  the  totals  w<  re  arrived  at.  In 
many  cases  the  classif  ed  section  of  the 
telephone  directory 
much  more  accurate. 


ing  quick,  definite,  ard  accurate  infor 


mation    relative    to 


jumbled-up  inac- 
relating  to  Cleve- 


ing  to  know  how 


vould   have   been 
For  anyone  seek- 


varlous    workers' 


groups,  it  would  be  almost  useless  as  so 
many  of  them  are  so  obviously  incorrect 
as  to  make  one  doubt  them  all. 

Page  695:  Dancers,  showmen,  and 
athletes,  155.  These  are  all  classed  un- 
der one  group  or  heading.    Why? 

Page  696:  Fishermen  and  oystermen, 
13.  A  check  with  the  fish  companies 
revealed  there  were  42  active  fishermen 
at  that  time  and— strangely— no  oyster- 
men. 

Page  696:  Workers  in  wholesale  and 
retail  trade,  1,721.  Any  one  of  the  big 
department  stores  employs  more  than 
that. 

Page  696:  For  food  and  kindred  prod- 
ucts there  are  two  listings  on  this  page 
for  1940;  in  one  place  1,676  and  in  an- 
other place  461. 

Which  is  right,  one  or  both? 

Well,  Fisher  Bros.  Co.  employs  over 
3,000  people,  the  A.  &  P.  over  1,800,  and 
there  are  4  other  large  grocery  chains 
besides  the  1,092  independent  groceries 
and  378  delicatessens  that  have  an  aver- 
age of  3  people  working.  Besides  these 
there  are  hundreds  of  people  working  in 
the  production  of  food  and  kindred 
products. 

Thus,  instead  of  1,676  people  working 
in  food  and  kindred  products,  there  are 
over  10,000  in  Cleveland  in  this  impor- 
tant industry. 

Page  696:  Textiles,  textile  products, 
and  apparel,  299. 

There  are  12  manufacturers  and  65 
retail  outlets  besides  all  the  big  depart- 
ment stores  that  employ  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people.  Just  1  of  the 
above  manufacturers  employs  2.100  peo- 
ple and  another  1,550.  and,  from  the 
opinion  of  men  in  the  industry  that 
should  know,  there  are  about  10,000  peo- 
ple employed  under  this  heading. 

Page  742:  Osteopaths,  10.  All  anyone 
had  to  do  to  get  the  right  number  would 
be  to  take  the  classified  directory  and 
count  them — all  69  of  them. 

Page  742:  Teachers,  768.  The  clerk  of 
the  Cleveland  school  board  reports  there 
are  3,587  school  teachers  in  Cleveland 
proper.  This  does  not  include  those  in 
the  parochial  schools. 

Page  742:  Trained  nurses  and  student 
nurses,  57.  This  is  probably  the  most 
ridiculous  notation  in  the  whole  book. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Nursing 
Service,  district  No.  4,  1220  Huron  Road, 
there  are  over  3.000  nurses  registered 
there,  and  that  includes  only  about  65 
percent  of  the  actual  number. 

Page  742:  Listed  under  "Professional 
and  semiprofessional  workers"  are  huck- 
sters and  peddlers,  553;  newsboys,  552; 
mail  carriers,  936. 

One  would  wonder  how  hucksters,  ped- 
dlers, or  newsboys  could  come  under 
either  heading.  If  one  were  trying  to  find 
out  how  many  hucksters  there  were  in 
Cleveland,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
think  of  looking  for  them  under  the 
heading  of  "Professional  and  semipro- 
fessional workers." 

Page  742:  College  presidents,  profes- 
sors, and  instructors,  180.  The  College 
Blue  Book,  1939  edition,  to  which  the 
above  figiu-es  refer,  lists  705  at  Western 
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Reserve  alone.  There  are  7  other  major 
colleges  and  universities  in  Cleveland,  all 
with  large  teaching  stalls. 

Page  780:  Coal  mining.  30;  metal  min- 
ing, 7.  Just  where  these  people  mine 
would  be  interesting  to  know. 


CoB^nct  of  Receat  Seutorial  Primaries 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOUAAN 

or   OSEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of  TaeS' 
day.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
prepared  a  statement  of  further  observa- 
tions relative  to  the  outrageous  methods 
and  apparently  limitless  financial  ex- 
penditures used  to  defeat  me  in  the  re- 
cent— May  19 — nominating  or  primary 
election  in  Oregon.  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  statement  published 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  a  newspaper 
article  to  which  reference  is  made  in  my 
statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  In  the  hope  that  the  knowl- 
edge may  be  helpful  to  other  loyal  American 
Members  of  the  Congresa  who  face  reelection 
•t  this  time,  I  desire  to  demonstrate  the  kind 
of  vnfalr,  deceitful,  and  dishonest  campaign 
which  was  waged  successfully  against  me  In 
the  recent  primary  election  in  Oregon,  by  the 
"smear  artists"  of  the  international  group 
and  their  associates  in  underhanded  political 
tactics,  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  Intemationaliet,  Sidney 
Hlllman,  who  are  imdennlnlnc  our  constitu- 
tional government.  I  submit  the  text  of  • 
letter  which  is  simUar  to  naany  others  received 
by  me  from  Oregon  voters.  Every  phase  of 
Federal  policy,  religious  belief,  or  personal 
bias  was  similarly  bandied  by  my  unprinci- 
pled opponent  and  the  subversive  groups 
which  promoted  his  candidacy.  This  letter 
read  as  follows: 

"There  Is  a  statement  regarding  yourself  I 
would  liKe  some  enlightenment  on.  Friday  I 
voted  for  you;  then  rettimlng  home,  I  met  a 
neighbor  who  Informed  me  that  you  had  been 
chumming  around  with  both  Nazi  and  Jap 
agents.  I  asked  this  party  who  told  her.  Her 
answer  was.  'Everybody  knows  It.'  If  this 
statement  can  be  traced  to  Its  sovirce.  it  seems 
as  if  a  suit  for  libel  could  be  started,  for  It  is  ' 
a  serious  c'.arge  in  wartime  to  be  dealing 
with  the  enemy." 

The  Members  of  the  Senate,  I  am  sure, 
know  that  these  charges  are  false  and  that  a 
denial  of  them  is  not  required  Yet  the  fact 
Is  that  I  was  foremost  in  preparing  our  coun- 
try for  war  with  Hitler  and  the  other  dictators 
of  the  powers  of  aggreesion.  so  that  our  Na- 
tion was  better  prepcu'ed  to  defend  Itself  when 
war  came  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Moreover,  I  have  been  the  chairman  of  that 
bi-partisan  group  of  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  from  the  States  of 
OaUfomia,  Oregon,  and  Washington  which 
addressed  Itself  to  Federal  and  defensive 
problems  peculiar  to  the  exposed  Pacific 
coastal  area  of  the  United  Sutes.    It  was 


upon  the  findings  and  recommcodationa  of 
this  group  that  tb*  dlracttv*  wu  founded 
whereby  the  JapancM  wen  nmoved  from  the 
strategic  Pacific  ooMtal  area. 

However,  it  appewra  that  if  false  a— rtlona 
are  continuously  made  and  reiterated,  they 
•oon  arc  accepted  by  premmably  InteUlgent 
voters  as  factual.  In  the  recent  Oregon  elec- 
tion all  the  for-hlre  hangers-on  aa  well  as 
the  prostituted  writers  and  the  purchasable 
publications  were  employed  In  this  deceitful 
work  by  those  handling  the  apparently  un- 
limited funds  made  available  to  them,  and 
I  was  unable  to  get  fair  or  adequate  pub- 
Udty  for  any  factual  statement  of  mine,  so 
uniformly,  with  a  few  notable  exoepuons. 
was  the  press  of  the  State  controlled. 

Among  these  writers  was  one.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
managing  editor  of  the  Oregonlan,  onoe  a 
great  newqjaper  In  Oregon,  but  now,  under 
his  management,  little  more  than  a  house- 
organ  catering  to  the  advertising  account  of 
Aaron  Prank's  department  store  In  Portland. 
Aaron  travels  with  his  fellow  Internation- 
alists. His  Ktore  dominates  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  Portland  trade  area  and  Its  adver- 
tising account  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
revenues  of  the  newspapers  published  In 
Portland. 

Palmer  Hoyt  and  his  fellows  who  write  for 
hire  designate  me  as  an  isolationist  but  refuse 
to  define  the  meaning  of  the  term  "isola- 
tionist"; although  repeatedly  I  have  asked 
for  a  definition  of  this  tricky  woid. 

There  Is  another  tricky  word  used  by  the 
"smear  artists"  and  that  word  Is  "labor." 

I  was  represented  as  being  against  labor, 
whereas  In  truth  and  In  fact  the  nuinwho 
really  labors  has  never  had  a  more  sym- 
pathetic and  loyal  friend  than  I  have  been 
and  am.  The  record  of  my  public  activities 
and  of  my  private  operations  verify  this 
statement.  Yet  he  who  preys  upon  those 
who  labor  for  their  daily  bread,  whether  he 
be  a  hard  taskmaster  or  a  labor  racketeer,  has 
no  more  Inveterate  foe  than  myself. 

I  deplore  strikes  In  war  Industries  In  war 
time.  However,  by  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  assertion  that  I  am  "against  labor." 
the  morons  and  dupes  who  read  and  believe 
all  they  read  In  the  controlled  publications, 
and  the  victims  of  the  racketeering  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  ComnUttee,  were  persuaded 
to  vote  against  me. 

That  there  may  be  no  tuicertalnty  of  my 
meaning  of  "Internationalist,"  I  want  it  un- 
derstood that  I  so  designate  anyone  who  holds 
his  racial,  religious,  or  country-of-orgin 
group  as  supreme  in  his  political  allegiance 
and  that  his  loyalty  to  the  country  In  which 
he  holds  citizenship  Is  to  him  of  secondary 
or  of  minor  Importance,  If  any:  or  anyone 
who  sets  himself  and  his  peculiar  group 
apart  in  aU  countries  and  demands  for  him- 
self special  consideration  in  political  and  per- 
sonal matters  as  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
citizen.  entlUed  to  persecute  others  while 
demanding  mercy  for  himself  and  his  kind. 
His  trade  weapon  Is  secret,  but  effective, 
mass  boycott. 

A  difference  with  him  on  any  subject  Is 
Inunediately  assigned  as  based  upon  perse- 
cution of  his  racial,  religious  or  ccuntry-of- 
origln  group  with  the  result  that  his  entire 
group  unites  to  destroy  politically  and  to  boy- 
cott commercally  anyone  who  cannot  be  in- 
timidated by  their  un-American  practices. 

In  America,  the  Internationalists  con- 
spire to  evade  and  would  nullify  and'  repeal 
the  Immigration  laws  of  the  Congress  while 
their  national  spokesman  appears  to  be  the 
despicable  Walter  Winchell  and  apparently 
the  discredited  book  Under  Cover  Is  their 
bible.  Right  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  their  Inter- 
national traders  we-e  shipping  scrap  iron  and 
other  essential  war  supplies  to  our  obvlotis 
enemies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  and 


the  safety  of  the  Amsrlcan  people  and  et 
their  aoos  la  Uks  oombat  totem  oC  our  country 
all  ovw  tlM  world,  demand  ttiat  aU  truly, 
patriotic  Americans  ragardlcas  o(  tlMlr  polit- 
ical party  alBilatlons  units  to  supprsas  thss* 
sinister  tnternattonallsu  and  to  defeat  their 
subversive  and  disturbing  practices. 

It  Is  of  vital  Importance  now  to  the  efll- 
cicncy  of  out  war  efforts  and  to  the  aoonomy 
of  our  federal  operations  that  all  Amcrtcaas 
strive  for  unity  in  every  patriotic  purpose 
of  naUonal  interest. 

Mr.  President,  supplemental  to  my  re- 
marks and  as  part  of  them.  1  reqtiest  that  the 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  last  Sattmlay  under  the  cap- 
tion "White  Houae  guard  linked  with  C.  I.  O. 
group,"  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd. 

(From  the  Washington  llmes-Berald  of 
Junes.  1M4| 

WBrrs  HocrsK  "Guakd"  Limkxd  to  C.  X.  (X 

GaoTJT 

(By  WtUard  Edwards) 

Evidence  Unking  the  White  House  Palace 
Guard  with  the  operations  of  the  Communist- 
dominated  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
ie«.  which  has  been  attacked  in  Congress  as  a 
violator  of  the  Corrupt  PracUces  Act.  was 
uncovered  yesterday  by  congressional  investi- 
gators. 

Dally  messages  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween Sidney  Hlllman,  In  his  New  York  City 
headqtiarters  of  the  C.  I.  O.  group,  and  David 
K.  NUes  and  Jonathan  W.  Danieto.  confiden- 
tial aides  to  the  President,  in  their  White 
House  offices,  the  probers  found. 

KINGDOM  BBnUBKMTS  V.  O. 

The  rather  astounding  Information  was  also 
gathered  that  Dr.  Frank  Klngdon,  former 
president  of  the  Union  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion, which  Is  helping  finance  a  congressional 
purge  of  anti-new  dealers,  is  attending  C.  I.  O. 
meetings  as  personal  representative  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The  U.  D.  A.  Lb  doeely  associated  with  the 
HUlman  grotq>  in  the  fourth-term  campaign. 
Like  the  C.  I.  O.  committee,  it  has  been  found 
by  the  Dies  Committee  on  un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  be  controlled  by  Communist  ele- 
ments. 

KINGDOM   IN    PlCTUaa 

Among  the  exhibits  to  be  preeented  at  the 
expected  congressional  investigation  of  Hill- 
man's  lavish  expenditures  in  the  current  cam- 
paign will  be  a  photograph  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  xinion  paper 
of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Co.  at  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

Richard  Prankensteen,  director  of  the  C.  L 
O.  Political  Action  Committee,  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  ap- 
peared as 'speaker  before  a  C.  I.  O.  meeting 
in  this  picture.  Seated  behind  him  was  Dr. 
Klngdon,  listed  in  the  caption  as  President 
Roosevelt's  personal  representative."  He  re- 
cently authored  an  effusive  biography  of  the 
President. 

The  message  between  the  White  House  and 
HUlman  Indicated  constant  conferences  on 
the  course  of  the  C.  I.  O.  group's  political 
campaign,  the   investigators  said. 

These  revelations  lent  Impetus  to  the  de- 
mands In  both  Houses  that  Attorney  General 
Biddle  be  called  upon  to  explain  why  he  re- 
fuses to  prosecute  the  Hlllman  organisation 
for  violations  of  the  law  against  ezoeaslve  ex- 
penditures In  congressional  and  Presidential 
campaigns.  Hlllman  and  Philip  Murray,  head 
of  the  C.  I.  O.,  have' admitted  the  coUectSca 
of  9750.000  for  political  purposes 
announced  that  a  fund  of  several 
will  be  assembled. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  tbm 
dent,  is  listed  on  the  honorary 
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committee  of  the  U  D  A.  which  is  conducting 
a  campaign  for  sale  of  the  new  congressional 
purge  list."  Issued  by  the  New  Republic,  a 
radical  publication.  The  C.  I.  O.  committee 
Is  using  tbla  list  in  its  campaign  to  drive  out 
of  riiiniiisi  all  tboae  wbose  voting  records 
•re  not  considered  progreaslve. 


Post-War  Arution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  DTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  5  (legislative  dHy  of 
Tvetday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  its  timely  interest,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas),  entitled  "The  Air  Must  Be 
Free,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  1944 
issue  of  the  magazine  Flying. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ant  Must  Be  Fust 
MAiirrxKAitcs  or  vmoamcnD  auwats  in  thx 

rO«T-WAB  WOKLB  B  QMKO  AS   A   WAR   BABBIXS 
ST  AN  AUTHtnUTT  ON  tNTSBNATIONAl,  LAW 

(By  BLBnrr  D.  Thomas.  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah,  former  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  the  University  of  Utah,  the  author 
Is  a  recognised  authority  on  international 
affairs.  He  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Amerlcsn  Society  of  International  Law. 
Tlce  president  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association.  Bom  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
1883.  he  has  represented  his  native  State  in 
the  United  States  Senate  since  1932) 

The  airplane  can,  given  the  opportunity, 
contribute  a&^aauch  to  lasting  peace  as  it  is 
contributing  today  to  winning  the  war.  But 
I  am  writing  with  the  conviction  that  this 
peaostlme  contribution  will  not  be  possible  if 
w«  hamper  aviation  with  a  pre-post-war  bal- 
loon barrage  of  oratory,  excessive  regulations, 
and  dcg-ln-the-manger  nationalistic  taboos. 

In  this  war.  the  airplane  has  been  freed 
from  red  tape,  from  outworn  military  ideas, 
from  snail-like  production  schedules.  Mag- 
nificent work  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Amerlcau»— civilian  and  military — is  behind 
this  achievement.  Now  It  appears  imperative 
that  we  begin  to  establish  a  parallel  poet -war 
freedom  for  aviation,  else  It  is  endangered  of 
returning  to  its  former  role  of  a  troublesome 
stepchild.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  denied  one  of 
the  golden  opportunities  of  this  or  any  age 
to  buUd  an  aerial  highway  toward  permanent 
peace. 

Uo««  can  be  contributed  to  better  Inter- 
national understanding  by  proper  regulation 
and  experimentation  with  the  air  than  In  any 
other  single  medium. 

I  bave  said  that  It  is  Imperative  we  do  some- 
ttklnc  aboi.t  this,  and  you  need  only  read  your 
^^^^Mwspape;  to  understand  the  urgency.  We 
u»~^Q^tbe  eve  of  a  great  International  con- 
ference on  post-war  aviation.  It  has  been 
a-bv'ldlng  since  last  July,  when  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  Hull  notified  Senator  Bennett 
C.  Claxk  €S  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  avia- 
tion aubeoamittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Coounlttee.  that  such  a  conference  was  con- 
templated but  would  not  be  called  imtll  the 
'eaanmittee  could  voice  its  opinions. 

AaalsUnt  Secretary  of  State  Adolf  A.  Berle 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  liaison  work  with 
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the  Congreaa.    This  work 
until     recently,     when 
Britain's  spokesman   for 
announced   that  England 
conference  and  awaited 
States. 

Further  stimulus  to  hold 
come  from  United  States  air 
already  done  a  magniflcent 
portatlon  job  throughout  the 
are  divided  sharply  on  the 
tlonal  issue  of  whether  we 
world  with  one  air  line  (a 
instrument")   or  should  pehnit 
one,  or  many.  United  State^ 
the  post-war  world  arena  as 
vate  enterprises. 

The    impending    Internatt^nal 
and  the  air  line  debates  have 
and    most    important — queaiion 
air  be  free?     Shall  our  nationals 
to  fly  at  will  over  foreign 
even  without  reciprocal 
foreign  planes  flying  over 

It  seems  to  me  that  the 
worked  out  before  any  oth^r 
raised.     Unless    this    vital 
swered  satisfactorily,  we 
building,  not  for  peace,  but 

I  am  not  alone  in  underlining 
tance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
aviation  problem.    The  Bri1|lsh 
indicated  how  vital  they 
have  gone  on  record  favorinb 
air — with  reservations.     It  U 
main  topics  they  propose  be 
coming  conferences. 

"His  Majesty's  govemmen ; 
ofQcial  statement,  "would 
measure  of  freedom  of  the 
before  the  war,  but     •     • 
which  freedom  of  the  air  car 
depend  on  general  acceptam  :e 
ened   international   settlement 

Jointly  operated  United 
particular  areas     •     •     • 
enemy  airlines  and  routes 
areas    of   vital   security 
recommended. 

It    Is    precisely    this    typ< 
recommendation  that  must 
are  to  nail  down  air  freedom 
plank  in  a  platform  on  wh 
permanent  peace.    I  do  not 
answer    is   specific    enough, 
inclusive:  nor  does  it  outlltie 
permanent  peace. 

To  put   it    more  constructively 
that,  first  of  all.  there  shcu 
in  the  world  certain  free-al 
air  Islands. 

This  should  not  be  difficult 
tors  can  reach  a  decision 
enough  free  air  to  give  all 
access  to  the  air.     Wide  dls 
cities  will  make  It  possible 
istic  jurisdiction  and  centre  I 
be  established  in  those  plac  « 
tions  want  to  maintain  that 
is  reasonable  to  ass\une  that 
matter  how  strictly  it 
Jurisdiction  of  the  air  over 
want  to  have  a  free  city  or 
the  size  of  the  nation,  for  ei 
of  all   powers.     Indeed.   I 
more  the  free  city  idea  is 
free  cities  wlil   appear   in 
munlty. 

By  "free"  cities  I  mean  cities 
entrance  and  exit  of  plane  i 
without  any   reference   to 
strictlons  in  regard  to  trade 
I   am   purposely   avoiding 
freedom  of  trade  or  free  entrance 
Air  over  the  oceans  and 
course,   should   remain   free 
should  be  maintained  by 
ment  and  by  policing.  If 
United  Nations  planes. 

It  follows  that  those  natiohs 
the  air  over  the  poles  shoujd 
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Ut  those  areas  to  all  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Nor  can  I  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
feeling  that  the  air  over  each  one  of  the 
Axis  powers — Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  and  all 
their  satellites — should  be  made  free. 

This  would  have  two  advantages.  In  the 
first  place,  much  of  the  need  for  a  United  Na- 
tions peace  force  or  an  International  police 
force  to  curb  aggression  will  be  accomplished 
because  free  air  over  the  former  enemies  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  constant  patrols. 
Second,  after  a  time  we  would  know  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  afforded  to  nations 
whose  air  is  free — and  I  believe  that  free  air 
will  prove  a  distinct  advantage  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Other  free  areas  should  bs  specified  at  the 
conference  table.  The  air  over  such  rivers  as 
the  Rhine  and  Danube — already  internation- 
alized—should  be  free.  Similarly,  the  air  over 
all  of  the  mandated  territories — whether 
mandated  as  a  result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
or  as  a  result  of  treaties  growing  out  of  the 
present  war — should  be  free  for  United  Na- 
tions planes,  if  not  the  planes  of  all  the  world. 

Other  widespread  free  areas  seem  to  be  In 
order  m  those  countries  now  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  They  should  be  willing  to  allow  free- 
dom of  the  air  to  much  of  their  territory  In 
return  for  the  freedom  which  will  be  given 
them  as  a  result  of  the  Allied  war  effort. 
Air  over  land  taken  from  the  enemy  countries 
and  restored  to  their  former  owners  also 
should  be  in  this  category.  For  example,  if 
out  of  this  war  a  nation  like  China  has  re- 
stored to  her  an  island  such  as  Formosa,  it 
would  seem  only  logical  that  she  grant  air 
freedom  to  the  world  so  far  as  Formosa  is 
concerned. 

The  world  pattern  of  such  a  program  takes 
significant  form.  Mark  off  a  globe  with  all 
the  free  areas  I  have  suggested,  all  of  which 
can  be  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  without  doing  an  Injustice  to  anyone, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  problem  of  free 
air  can  be  solved  for  most  of  the  world.  Tou 
will  have  free  air  over  the  seas  and  other 
Important  bodies  of  water  and  rivers,  free  air 
over  the  poles,  and  free- air  cities  or  Islands 
at  close  enoxigh  intervals  across  the  conti- 
nents of  the  world  to  be  within  easy  hopping 
distance  for  the  average  transport  of  today 
or  even  the  below-average  transport  of  to- 
morrow. 

Nor  will  those  nations  which  want  nation- 
alistic control  and  absolute  jurisdiction  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  They  will  have  gained 
their  two  major  objectives:  freedom  for  their 
planes  anywhere  they  want  to  fly  in  the 
world,  plus  jurisdiction  for  themselves  over 
their  own  territory. 

Or  put  it  In  terms  of  the  United  States 
only.  When  one  realizes  the  extent  of  the 
earth  which  we  ourselves  will  insist  upon 
having  left  open  to  us — even  if  air  control 
is  recognized  as  being  nationalistic  and  air 
jurisdiction  over  a  given  land  as  It  is  today — 
it  is  clear  that  our  Interests  are  so  extensive 
that  we  must  keep  In  mind  Iwth  the  national 
and  the  international  aspects  x)f  the  whole 
question. 

Consider  one  example  among  possible 
thousands.  Assume  that  the  present  Inter- 
national law  of  the  air  prevails;  that  strictly 
internationallstlc  selfish  ideas  control;  that 
every  nation  keeps  absolute  control  over  the 
air  above  its  territory — but  wants  access  to 
all  other  territory  excepting  over  similar  na- 
tionalistic Jurisdictions.  If  these  rules  pre- 
vailed, tho  United  States  would  need  free  air 
between  the  State  of  Washington  and  Alaska, 
even  though  it  be  over  Canada.  We  need 
free  air  over  anything  which  Is  in  the  way 
between  continental  United  States  and  the 
Philippines.    And  so  on  around  the  world. 

All  types  of  air  transport.  In  a  peacetime 
world,  may  beneflt  from  such  an  arrangement. 
Transports  can  link  the  world  markets. 
Llghter-than-alr  ships,  aided  by  world  con- 
trol of  hellimi  now  held  by  Russia  and  the 
United    States,    should    stage    a    dramatic 
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come-back.  Private  planes  can  operate  with- 
out fear  of  changing  international  regula- 
tions. 

In  summary,  we  must  not.  In  the  interna- 
tional conferences  to  come,  give  only  lip 
service  to  what  the  British  so  appropriately 
spell  in  capital  letters.  This  "Freedom  of 
the  Air"  should  become  more  than  a  phrase. 
It  shotild  become  an  International  slogan,  the 
basis  for  a  program.  It  should  tie  ^ven 
meaning  in  terms  of  concrete  proposals. 
Countries,  cities,  territories,  islands,  and  areas 
sho\ild  be  named.  Mileages  should  be  meas- 
vred,  concessions  drawn  up  by  all  the  na- 
tions participating.  Only  by  such  a  practi- 
cal, realistic  approach  can  we  expect  to  get 
anywhere  at  all. 

With  proper  foresight,  with  carefxil  plan- 
ning, such  a  program  can  by  the  same  token 
lead  to  a  foundation,  built  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, upon  which  will  arise  a  permanent 
and  workable  peace!  ' 


Philippine  Freeedom 


EXTENSION  OP  RENLARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYPINGS 

or  MABTXAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  5  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Philippine  Freedom."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  yesterday. 
This  is  a  very  comprehensive  editorial, 
which  takes  into  account  our  relation- 
ship both  before  and  during  the  war  with 
the  Philippines.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
reading  by  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHCJPPINE     rREKSOM 

Our  relations  with  the  Invaded  Philippine 
Islands  are  once  more  coming  to  the  fore 
becatise  of  the  desire  to  hasten  the  date  of 
the  Islands'  independence  once  the  Japs  are 
driven  out  and  the  necessity  of  opening  nego- 
tiations on  economic  ties  between  the  two 
countries.  As  the  Tydings-MacDuffle  Act  now 
stands,  the  President  Is  required  to  call  a 
United  States-Philippines  conference  on 
future  trade  relations  on  or  before  July  4. 
Since  the  war  has  given  rise  to  much  broader 
economic  problems,  however,  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  resolution  creating  a  Filipino  Re- 
habilitation Commission  to  "investigate  all 
matters  affecting  post-war  economy,  trade, 
finance,  economic  stability,  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  •  •  •." 
This  advisory  body  would  be  composed  of  nine 
Philippine  representatives  and  nine  Ameri- 
cans— three  each  representing  the  Senate, 
House  and  White  House.  It  is  obviously  de- 
sirable that  the  House  complete  action  on 
the  bill  before  the  end  of  the  month  so  that 
the  Rehabilitation  Commission  can  take  the 
place  of  the  narrower  trade  conference. 

Pending  also  before  the  House  is  the  im- 
portant Tydings  resolution  to  open  the  way 
for  advancement  bf  the  independence  date 
if  the  invaders  arc  expelled  from  the  Philip- 
pines before  July  4,  1946.  It  declares  a  policy 
of  driving  out  the  treacherous,  invading  Japa- 
nese, of  restoring  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
orderly  and  free  democratic  processes  of 
government  to  the  Filipino  people  and  then 


establishing  complete  Independence  of  the 
PhUlppines  as  a  separate  and  self-governing 
nation.  In  this  respect  it  is  sharply  at  rari- 
ance  with  the  previous  lll-adTlsed  resolution 
which  would  have  empowered  the  President, 
after  negotiations  with  the  Commonwealth 
government-in-exUe.  to  proclaim  Philippine 
ndependence  within  30  days. 

We  could  scarcely  have  done  worse  by  our 
wards  in  the  Pacific  than  to  have  cut  them 
loose  while  their  homeland  is  occupied  by 
the  enemy  and  the  government  is  in  exile 
and  consequently  operating  in  Impaired  fash- 
ion. Before  we  can  grant  them  real  inde- 
pendence we  must  see  that  their  constitu- 
tional system  Is  once  more  fully  operative. 
The  current  resolution  assures  the  Filipinos 
a  free  country  at  the  earliest  practicable  time 
instead  of  offering  them  only  the  husk  of 
Independence.  Means  of  keeping  the  Philip- 
pines free  would  also  be  strengthened.  The 
resolution  would  extend  the  present  authority 
for  the  United  States  to  retain  naval  bases  in 
the  Islands  to  include  bases  of  all  types. 

The  chief  question  that  has  been  raised 
as  to  enactment  of  this  resolution  Is  that  it 
makes  no  direct  reference  to  the  act  of  last 
November  by  which  the  term  of  President 
Quezon  was  continued  until  the  White  House 
proclaims  that  "constitutional  processes" 
have  bfeen  restored  in  the  Philippines.  That 
act  also  contemplates  that  Vice  President 
Osmena  shall  become  President  as  soon  as 
the  government  is  reestablished  at  Manila 
and  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have  been 
duly  elected  and  qualified  under  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution.  No  doubt  this  act  woultl 
stand  If  the  current  resolution  should  be 
passed  without  reference  to  it.  But  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  leave  no  doubt  about 
the  matter.  It  would  be  tragic  indeed  to 
have  a 'Contest  over  governing  authority  in 
the  hoiir  of  the  Filipinos'  liberation. 


Address  by  Hon.  Francis  Maloney,  of 
Connecticut,  to  Knif  hts  of  Columbus 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

OF  CONNBCnCTJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  a  banquet  of  the 
fourth-degree  assemblies  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  of  Connecticut,  at  the  Bond 
Hotel,  in  Hartford  on  May  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

The  enduring  qualities  of  our  order  are  best 
demonstrated,  it  always  has  seemed  to  me, 
by  the  revived  Inspiration  that  comes  from 
the  conferring  of  diegrees. 

On  an  occasion  like  this  the  oldest  mem- 
bers present,  as  well  as  the  candidates  them- 
selves, are  moved  to  a  rededlcatton  to  the 
high  principles  and  noble  purposes  which 
membership  In  this  order  implies. 

It  matters  not  how  often  we  may  have 
attended  degree  celebrations  in  the  past; 
each  succeeding  time  we  are  dravim  into  the 
ritual  with  rekindled  fervor.  That  ritual 
never  becomes  hollow  or  hackneyed.  It  never 
has  the  false  ring  of  artificial  theatrics.  It 
never  is  witnessed  as  empty  ceremony.  Un- 
derlying tbe  beautlftil  language  is  the  ever- 


burning spirit  that  binds  us  togetlMr  In  i 
log  to  achieve  the  high  purposes  of  our  re- 
ligion  and  country  for  which  men  bava 
marched  under  the  banner  of  this  society  for 
3  generations. 

The  history  of  our  organization  during  the 
past  half  century  has  been  the  story  of  men, 
humble  In  the  sight  of  Ood.  and  proud  In 
the  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  band- 
ing together  in  a  determination  to  adhere 
to  the  teachings  of  God  and  strengthen  a 
natural  liberty-loving  patriotism. 

It  has  been  our  duty  to  demonstrate  by 
our  own  activities,  and  in  denoundag  the 
insidious  operations  of  evU  grovpa  within 
our  country,  that  true  Americanism  Is  based 
upon  charity  and  justice,  and  that  an  essen- 
tial obligation  of  citizenship  In  this  great 
democracy  is  to  live  among  one's  feUowmen 
with  tolerance  and  mutual  respect. 

As  the  years  have  passed,  and  thl-  order 
has  grown  stronger  and  more  influential 
throughout  the  land.  It  has  been  to  our 
everlasting  glory  that  we  have  fought,  not 
only  for  our  own  righu.  but  also  against 
persecution  or  calumny  directed  at  any  group 
of  Americans. 

Recently  the  noble  mission  of  this  splen- 
did organization  has  been  directed  against 
the  spreading  waves  of  pernlclotis  anti- 
Semitism.  Our  instinctive  reaction  against 
Intolerance  was  born  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
own  forefathers.  We  abhor  the  cruelties  of 
racial  and  leliglous  discrimination  becatise 
we  are  bound  together  in  this  society  by  an 
unqualified  adherence  to  liberties  proclaimed 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*. 
We  reject  unholy  and  unworthy  attacks  upon 
any  fellow  man,  and  upon  our  fellow  men 
who  are  Jews,  because  such  attacks  are  sin- 
ful; because  they  violate  the  unalterable 
doctrine  of  Christian  charity:  because  they 
enthrone  Injxistlce  and  degrade  the  human 
soul. 

Our  activity  against  Intolerance  in  Amer- 
ica must  be  continued.  Indeed,  It  must  be 
proclaimed  from  the  mountalntops.  War 
galvanizes  good  citizens  into  patriotic  ac- 
tion, but  the  emotions  which  war  unleashes 
may  be  seized  upon  by  evil  groups  to  srouse 
passion  against  minorities.  Therefore,  we 
must  continue  our  vigilance.  Along  with  all 
other  groups  of  good  Americans  we  must  be 
alert  to  prevent  the  turning  of  war  psychol- 
ogy into  vicious  attack  upon  any  race  or 
religion.  This  vigilance  canot  be  confined 
to.  the  joint  action  we  may  take  through  the 
official  channels  of  our  society.  It  must  be 
accepted  as  the  responsibility  of  every  one 
of  our  members  as  an  Individual  of  his  own 
community.  Tolerance  is  cultivated  by  ex« 
ample.  The  Good  Samaritan  was  a  person 
who  went  out  of  his  way  to  help  a  neighbor. 

The  Influence  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus as  a  Nationwide  organization  Is  powerful 
because  Its  effect  is  found  not  only  In  the 
collective  action  of  the  order,  but  also  in  the 
separate  but  consistent  examples  of  Its  in- 
dividual members.  No  member  of  this  so- 
ciety is  true  to  his  pledge  unless  he,  him- 
self lives  the  principles  for  which  the  fra- 
ternity stands.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  on  the  issue  of  racial  and  religious 
tolerance,  our  individual  members,  in  their 
daily  intercourse  with  the  people  of  their 
own  cities  and  towns,  are  living  up  to  the 
ideals  we  foster. 

Our  country's  need  Is  that  it  look  forward 
to  an  era  of  good  feeling  among  all  tbe 
people  of  America,  and  the  world.  Ood 
knows  we  shall  come  out  of  this  war  with 
scars  and  with  many  a  heartache.  Let  oa 
hope  that  out  of  this  common  suffering  there 
vrlll  also  come  a  common  understanding,  a 
sense  of  mutual  trust  and  respect,  and  a 
feeling  of  nelghborliness.  which  are  tbe  grHit 
blessings  of  a  tolerant  and  duurttafcie  ; 

But  our  mission  as  aa 
cated  to  enlightened 
not    limited    to    count 
We  have  been,  and 
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deeply  concerned  with  the  eroding  effect  of 
matenaium  upon  culture  in  the  United 
States.  Intolerance  may  be  the  product  of 
Igaorar.ce  and  Insularity.  It  may  be  a 
•jranptom  of  maladjiistment.  or  may  repre- 
sent a  wave  of  man  emotion,  but  materialism 
la  more  dangerous  because  Its  doctrines  are 
articulated  in  many  circles  by  those  who 
fancy  themselves  leaders  of  thought. 

Materialism  In  Its  various  forms — and  oft- 
entlmea  It  is  subtly  clothed  in  seemingly  in- 
nocuous coverings — is  at  war  with  every- 
thlcg  we  stand  for.  and  everything  that 
America  should  stand  for. 

The  basis  of  materialism  Is  in  Its  denial  of 
God  and  of  the  human  soul.  It  rejects 
anything  of  the  spirit  in  human  affairs.  Ii 
conalden  that  man  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
coeporeal  creature  whose  destiny  is  to  merely 
be  made  comfortable  during  a  short  and 
pointless  span  of  life  on  this  earth. 

Bvery  true  Christian  Is  bound  In  con- 
acience  to  var  against  materialism  in  what- 
ever form  It  may  take.  We  of  this  fra- 
ternity are  united  In  the  performance  of 
that  sacred  obligation,  and  we  have  done 
much  to  combat  the  forces  of  materialise 
In  America.  But  as  with  the  crusade  against 
Intolerance,  the  war  against  materialism 
most  be  continuous  and  unrelenting.  And 
that  war  must  be  expertly  waged.  Those  who 
would  enthrone  materialism  In  America  are 
aly  and  resotirceful.  They  have  at  their 
command  all  of  the  tricks  of  perverted  minds 
and  wicked  hearts.  Against  them  must  at  all 
t'm-s  be  marshaled  the  full  suengrh  of  the 
8p.ritual  IcgtoQS  of  America. 
^^^^The  mam  dtngerotis  attack  of  materlal- 
isttt  Is  that  which  is  made  under  the  gul3e 
of  polltleal  or  social  reform.  Proposals  to 
transfer  to  bureaucratic  agencies  of  govern- 
ment the  direction  of  fami;y  life,  the  con- 
trol of  education,  and  the  supervised  care  of 
Individuals  often  have  the  poisonous  geim 
of  materialism. 

One  of  the  most  deadening  efforts  of  so- 
ealled  social   advances   In  recent   years,  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  world  but  even 
In  our'own  country,  has  been  the  growing  as- 
ffumpuon  that  the  chief  aim  of  government 
should  be  the  material  welfare  of  the  peop'e. 
No    true   Christian — no   one   who    has    in 
him  a  spark  of  charity  or  the  slightest  sense 
of    jusUoe— will    dispute    that    the    hungry 
should  be  fed;   the  naked  clothed,   and  the 
•ick  and  Infirm  cared  for.     These  are  corporal 
works  of  mercy  which  our  Lord  himself  en- 
joined upon  all  men.    And.  In  the  compU- 
catad  society  oi  the  modern  world,  the  aid 
•nd  MtfBtance  of  government  In  the  perform- 
ane«  of  thwe  acts  of  mercy  and  Jtistice  are 
both  neceasary  and.  If  properly  administered, 
highly    desirable.    But    the    danger    arises 
when    the    spiritual    basis    of   social    aid    is 
ignored:    or    deliberately    abandoned.     That 
danger  exists  when  the  sponsors  of  particular 
projects,  the  administrators  of  government 
•Id.  the  leaders,  so-called,  of  social  reform. 
•re  proclaimed  agnostics,  free  thinkers,   or 
pec^e  who  consider  that  the  mark  of  Intel- 
laetiuU  emancipation  is  disbelief  in  the  reality 
•f  a  divinely  created  human  soul. 

To  such  people,  religion,  the  church,  the 
Integrity  of  the  family,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  individual  man,  are  considered  obstadee 
In  the  path  of  efficient  materialists  progrees. 
When  such  people  actually  have  the  power 
of  government  there  Is  the  lieglnnlng  of 
an  atheistic  state.  We  have  witnessed  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  ruinous  con- 
seq  ences  of  this  triumph  of  materialism — 
•nd  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  In  America 
that  a  similar  victory  of  the  forces  of  evU 
does  not  happen  here. 

To  the  extent  that  nuUerlallsm  has  been 
held  at  b«y  in  our  own  country,  much  credit 
must  be  given  to  good  citizens  who  have  sup- 
ported the  work  of  courageous  and  outspoken 
•ocietles  such  as  our  own. 
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Oftentimes  In  the  past, 
lea  has  first  been  heard 
Columbus.     We  have  not 
demn  the  vice  of  atheism 
elgn  government.    We 
prod  our  own  Government 
alien  doctrines  of 
been  silent  when  insldloils 
plans  have  been   propo6e< 
borders.      This    work 
Many  think  that  out  of 
come  a  resurgence  of  splrltfual 
so — for  that  certainly  Is 
for  which  good  men  go  Infco 
cannot  assume  that  such 
spontaneous.     War  bring! 
tigue  begets  unwarlness. 
want  a  rebirth  of  splrltua 
and  Institutions,  but  It 
reach  for  It.    That  is  whi 
such  societies  as  ours  wll 
years  ahead  more  than 

Thus  far  I  have  discussed 
thix  great  American 
ting  intolerance  and 
mission  of  charity,  and 
It  Is  a  mission  that  mus 
war.     It  Is  a  mission  w 
because  we  want  our  coun 
Ing  light  In  the  world. 

But  because  we  are  a 
citizens,  and  because 
foundation  stone  of  our 
dedicated  first  and  foremast 
vatlon.  and  without   hesi 
fense  of  our  Nation  In  tltne 
this  critical  hour  all  of 
full  strength  of  our  joint 
revocably  pledged  to  vlctc*7 
the  great  fields  where  bat(le 

Because  we  have  taught 
Ing  the  entire  existence  of 
principles  of  American 
essity  for  fighting  to 
we  are  able  to  give  to 
decisive  struggle  not  only 
patriotic  citizens;  but  alsc 
strength  that  comes  froa 
vlctlon  that  the  cause  for 
just. 

To  me  the  final  proof 
Knights  of  Columbus  as  an 
tlon   Is  its  stalwart  stanc 
Our  members  need  no 
morale  builders;  no 
Every  council  of  the  society 
the  land  is  immediately 
corps  of  militant  Americahs 

I  need  not  recall  that  ir 
our  fraternity  there  were 
askance  upon  us.     It  was 
quarters  that  this  might 
of  some  kind  of  mysterious 
group   which   would   live 
apart  from  other  Americai^ 
of   the  Knights  of 
World  Waa-  dispelled  for 
suspicion.    To  our  great  g 
sentatlves  of  our  organlzatibn 
trench  with  the  dough  bo  s 
seas  with  our  Navy.    Wher  i 
there  they  were.     The  on 
was  needed  to  receive  oui 
form  of  the  United  States 
long  after  the  war  we 
men   who  had   fought   foi 
cent  of  our  war  fund  was 
tional  and  recreational 
ans. 

Right  here  In  Connecticut 
one  of  the  most 
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post-war  tribute  to  the  fighting  men  of  Arner* 
lea  the  services  of  qualified  scholars  from 
colleges  and  universities.  All  this  was  done 
In  grateful  recognition  of  a  nation's  debt  to 
Its  warriors. 

In  similar  ways  we  shall  remember  all  of 
the  American  men  who  fight  for  their  coun- 
try today. 

There  is  a  special  bond  between  an  organ- 
ization like  this  and  men  who  live  and  fight 
In  battle  units.  The  men  on  an  aircraft 
carrier,  the  men  In  a  company  of  Infantry, 
men  thrown  together  on  an  Island  outpost, 
become  a  fraternity,  and  know  the  strong 
ties  of  common  effort  and  common  sacrifice 
out  of  which  brotherhood  Is  born.  We  who 
have  cherished  that  kind  of  unity,  as  we  have 
gathered  in  our  council  halls  throughout  the 
years,  developed  an  Instinctive  understanding 
of  the  soldiers'  and  the  sailors'  hearts.  We 
can  serve  them  and  help  them  because  we 
talk  their  language.  We  know  their  worries, 
and  we  rpprehend  their  hopes.  We  shall  not 
fail  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

On  an  occasion  like  this,  representing  as  it 
does  the  most  solemn  commemoration  of  our 
society,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  our  brothers  now  In  the  armed 
forces  of  their  country.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  hold  them  In  special  affection,  and 
that  we  snould  feel  proud  of  them  as  our 
own.  Our  council  rooms  and  club  houses 
are  quieter  and  less  spirited  In  their  absence. 
Tile  older  members  are  carrying  on;  but  w^e 
know  now,  more  than  ever  t>efore,  that  the 
verve  and  enthusiasm  of  our  younger  broth- 
ers Is  an  Indispensable  element  of  strength  for 
our  fraternity. 

But  even  though  we  miss  them,  we  would 
not  want  them  back  until  the  last  shot  for 
victory  had  been  fired — and  because  we  have 
deemed  them  worthy  of  the  obligations  which 
membership  In  our  society  imposes,  we  know 
that  they,  themselves,  will  not  ask  to  come 
back  until  they  can  bring  to  us  and  to  their 
native  land,  the  precious  tokens  of  glorious 
triumph. 

It  is  Inspiring  to  picture  where  these  fine 
young  men  of  America  may  be  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  we.  their  fathers,  are  assembled 
to  ob.serve  the  traditional  ceremonies  of  Col- 
umblanism.  One  no  doubt  stands  rigidly  at 
watch  as  an  American  man-of-war  plows 
steadily  through  the  seas  of  night.  Surely,  as 
his  eyes  pierce  the  darkness  and  the  solitude 
of  a  vast  ocean,  he  finds  strength  and  courage 
In  the  kind  of  Americanism  that  was 
strengthened  In  our  circles:  Another  of  these 
warriors  is  sweeping  through  the  skies.  Intent 
upon  his  objective.  Intrepid  In  the  dangers 
that  surround  him.  He.  too,  must  have 
greater  Insight  and  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  high  purpose  for  which  he  fights,  because 
we  helped  to  teach  him  the  ideals  of  American 
freedom.  Then  there  are  those  sturdy  men 
of  the  land  forces — some  huddled  together  on 
new  beachheads;  others  pushing  forward  to 
the  Holy  City  of  Rome,  and  others  poised  for 
the  momentous  onslaught  against  the  Euro- 
pean bulwarks  of  nazl-lsm.  In  them.  too. 
we  are  confident  there  is  the  firm  resolve,  the 
unflinching  determination,  to  go  ever  for- 
ward for  victory— victory  for  the  kind  of 
world  we  Americans  want — victory  for  tol- 
erance—victory for  the  spiritual  uplifting  of 
all  mankind— victory  for  peace  under  God. 

On  land,  on  sea,  and  under  the  sea.  and  In 
the  air— to  these,  cur  fighting  sons  and 
brothers— to  all  the  sons  of  America  rvho  this 
night,  and  every  night  until  the  final  trium- 
phant hour  is  reached,  sUnd  embattled  for 
their  country's  freedom,  we  send  the  salute 
of  a  proud  and  grateful  nation. 

To  those  brave  men  vftioae  blood  anoint* 
the  battlefields  of  liberty,  and  whose  deaths 
forever  sanctify  the  cause  for  which  they 
fight,  we  consecrate  the  country  they  have 
loved.  For  them  and  their  eternal  salvation 
we  send  forth  fervent  prayers  to  Almlghtj 
Cod. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  SI  •■•>«> 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outstanding 
address  delivered  by  our  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [&ir.  Green  1 
at  the  opening  of  the  National  WaHime 
Confermce.  held  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. New  York  City,  on  June  2.  1M4. 
The  address  is  entitled  "Isolationism — 
Foreign  and  Domestic." 

Diere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Cbairman,  memben  at  tlae  National 

Wartime  Conference,  and  fellow  cltlaens.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  take  part  In  this  significant  con- 
ference. I  have  listened  with  Intense  Inter- 
est to  the  points  of  view  set  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  wbo  have  aixeady  ad- 
dreesed  you.  Tbe  most  signiflcmnt  feature  at 
the  conference,  it  seems  to  me.  ie  that  tbe 
workers  in  tbe  so-called  "learned  protes- 
gions,"  In  tbe  sciences.  In  tbe  arts,  and  so- 
called  "White-collar  fields"  generally,  are  real- 
izing that  they  are  but  parts  of  a  greater 
whole.  Tbis  is  indeed  a  promising  sign,  for 
tbe  special  knowledge  and  ekUls  here  rei»e- 
sented  will  bM  needed  in  tuU  measure  in 
shaping  both  the  post-war  world  and  poet- 
war  America.  If  we.  In  our  several  capaci- 
ties, (u^  keenly  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  world  around  us.  outside  at  the  narrower 
sphere  of  our  professional  interests,  tbe  out- 
look for  world  peace,  for  national  security, 
and  for  individual  prosperity  and  happlneas 
will  certainly  be  brighter. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  time  of  storm  when 
tbe  flash  and  the  thunder  of  modern  warfare 
reaches  into  every  home  and  Into  every  heart 
In  America.  At  this  very  moment  tbe  massed 
might  of  our  armies  is  poised  for  what  will 
be  tbe  greatest  assault  in  aU  military  history 
for  the  crushing  blow  planned  to  knock  out 
the  enemy  and  restore  order  to  the  wmr- 
ridden  world. 

Defeat  of  tbe  enemy  is.  at  oo\irse.  otir  imme- 
diate objective,  but  beyond  that  we  have  an- 
other aim.  That  is  to  guarantee  that  neither 
Germany  nor  Japan  nor  any  other  aggressive 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  will  ever 
again  attempt  to  dominate  the  wwid  by  force. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  we  can  at- 
tempt to  bring  this  about  and  protect  our 
Nation  against  future  aggression. 

One  way  is  tbe  way  of  complete  iaolatiao. 
This  would  require  tlutt  we  build  up  our 
armed  might  to  such  an  extent  that  we  would 
be  confident  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  would  dare  attack  us.  It  would  mean 
transforming  our  country  Into  an  arsenal 
fnnn  behind  the  walls  of  which  we  might  view 
the  alarums  and  exctirsloDs  u*  power-bent 
coalitions  without  fear  for  our  ultimate 
safety.  There  are  two  important  disadvan- 
tl^rs  m  this  method.  First,  It  would  be  dis- 
astrously expensive.  It  would  mean  diverting 
a  major  share  of  our  national  resources  to 
armaments  and  war  machinery  and  saddling 
otir  people  with  a  tax  burden  which  Is  fright- 
ful to  contemplate.  But,  more  Important 
than  this,  such  a  plan  would  not  justify  our 
confidence  In  this  method  as  a  giuuranty  of 
peace.  Unbridled  armament  by  any  nation 
necessarily  begets  armament  by  other  na- 
tions.   It  would  only  be  a  limited  time  until 


tbe  disposition  of  national  armed  forces  be- 
came such  that  another  world  conflict  would 
be  inevitable. 

Tbe  second  way  is  that  of  power  aUlanoes 
with  other  nations.  Undoubtedly  this  wotild 
be  a  better  metbotf  titan  the  first,  because 
It  would,  not  be  neoeasaty  for  America  to  bear 
the  entire  burden  alcme.  Tet  history  teaches 
us  that  such  alliances  do  not  guarantee  peace. 
Instead,  they  b^et  counteralllances  wtiich 
eventually  set  up  a  balance  of  power  that 
cannot  be  rssotvtd  except  by  war.  Moreover, 
history  bears  testimony  to  the  Impermanence 
and  instability  of  such  aUlances.  Secret 
treaties  and  double  dealing  have  frustrated 
the  purposes  of  the  strongest  coaliticms. 
When  a  showdown  comes,  one  or  more  ot  the 
so-called  "allies  "  often  turns  up  In  the  enemy 
camp. 

No;  If  -ve  are  sincere  in  our  desire  for  en- 
during peace,  we  cannot  choose  either  ot 
these  costly  and  uncertain  methods.  Isola- 
tion wiU  not  do.    Power  politics  will  not  do. 

There  Is,  however,  a  third  way — a  way  that 
we  as  a  Nation  have  never  tried.  When  the 
world  was  sldwned  by  fresh  recollection  of 
the  last  wholesale  slaughter,  other  nations, 
however,  did  try  this  method.  Unfortunately 
they  failed.  Whether  or  not  their  failure 
was  due  entirely  to  our  unwillingness  to 
participate  in  their  effort,  ttiat  unwillingness 
doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  that  failure. 
It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  Leagiie  of 
Nations  ot'  any  similar  organisation  for  tbe 
promotion  of  peace — call  4t  what  you  wlU — 
which  does  not  number  among  its  members 
the  richest  and  strongest  of  tbe  freedom- 
loving  nations  in  tbe  world  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  Without  the  full  moral  and  ma- 
terial cooperation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  there  will  always  be  an  imponder- 
able factor  which  wiU  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  peace  severs  and  Introduce 
just  that  element  of  doubt  which  wUl  permit 
aggressors  to  gamble  again  for  dominatioo  of 
the  worM. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  today 
recognize  these  facts.  The  American  people 
are  expecting  from  their  leaders  action.  In 
response  to  the  will  of  the  people,  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  resolutions 
favoring  post-war  International  collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  for  maintenance  of 
peace. 

It  is  therefore  a  source  at  satisfaction  to 
us  that  under  the  leadership  of  our  President 
our  country  has  already  traveled  some  dis- 
tance along  the  path  of  international  amity 
and  cooperation.  Long  ago  oar  good-neigh- 
bor policy  toward  otir  neighboring  American 
republics  began  to  bear  fruit.  Secretary  of 
State  Hull's  program  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  bears  witness  to  an  enlightened 
and  far-sighted  foreign  pcAicj:  Despite  severe 
criticism,  it  was  decided  to  enter  Into  friendly 
relations  with  the  Government  of  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  a  policy  which  events  have  since 
proved  was  both  fortunate  and  wise.  More 
recently,  both  the  military  and  political  aims 
and  strategy  of  this  country  and  her  leading 
allies  have  been  taken  up  in  joint  conference 
at  Moscow.  Cairo,  and  Teheran,  at  which  op- 
posing points  of  view  have  been  dlscuesed 
frankly,  compromises  have  been  effected,  and 
a  program  for  realization  of  common  alms 
has  been  evolved. 

Post-war  problems  have  also  been  taken 
up,  not  only  with  the  leading  allies  already 
mentioned,  but  also  with  all  our  other  allies. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  epoch-making  agree- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  commonly 
known  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Although  this  is  a 
temf>orary  relief  organization,  designed  to 
provide  the  victims  of  Axis  aggression  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  life,  yet  It  is  an  in- 
^ilrlng  illustration  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  tbe  44  member  governments.  Having  had 
a  large  part  in  the  drafting  of  this  Lntema- 
tional  agreement.  I  waa  thrlUed  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  formal  ctfemony  in  the  White 
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Bouse,  when  the  representatives  at  i 
emments  formally  signed  the 
The  agreement  is  also  significant  tn  ttaait  It 
represented  cooperation  l>etween  the  legMa* 
tive  and  executive  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  since  the  Senate  and  House  Joined  th* 
President  in  providing  the  aeoMaary  funda 
caUed  for  in  payment  of  our  share  of  the 
expenses. 

Similarly,  an  International  conference  on 
currency  stabilisation  is  about  to  be  held  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  monetary  policias 
which  frill  help  ke^  the  world  on  a  more 
even  economic  Keel.  PlnaUy,  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Secretary  Hull  announced  that  our  Oov- 
ernment  is  ready  to  begin  informal  discus- 
sions with  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China 
cm  establishment  of  sii  internauonal  peaoa. 
and  security  organization. 

I  said  a  majority  of  our  eountrymen  ap- 
prove these  mes wires  ot  international  cooper- 
ation. There  are,  however,  some  wbo  do  not 
approve  them. 

First,  there  is  a  small  but  noisy  minority 
whom  we  might  call  "the  obstreperous  isola- 
tlomsts."  They  are  the  America  Firsters.  tha 
ranting,  hating.  110;percent  superpatrlota 
who  believe  that  America  wm  made  to  rula 
the  world,  and  that  they  were  made  to  rule 
America.  This  element  is  in  direct  control 
of  sonae  powerful  newspapers,  and  therefore 
they  wield  a  greater  influence  than  they  ara 
rightly  entitled  to.  They  are  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  would  plunge  America  into  a 
senseless  course  of  empire  atooad  and  exploi- 
tation at  home.  But  fortunately  their  ob- 
sueperousness  makes  them  easy  to  recag« 
nlze.  and  as  long  as  the  public  can  be  kepi 
correctly  Informed  about  the  Issues  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  succeed. 

Secondly,  there  is  another  kind  of  Isola- 
tionists who  at  the  present  time  are  mac* 
dangeroua.  These  src  the  insidious  Isolation- 
ists. They  are  quite  tbe  opposite  in  all  out- 
ward attributes  from  their  more  obstreper- 
ous coworkers.  For  one  thing,  they  have 
better  manners.  They  are  less  vocal — in  fact, 
they  are  almost  silence  persooifked.  They 
realize  that  isolationiun  is  not  in  pubUa 
favor,  so  they  do  not  advocate  it.  Indeed. 
when  forced  to  do  so  they  may  even  give  lip 
service  to  some  kind  of  general  intematlooal 
cooperation.  On  specific  issues  they  will 
h<>clge.  first  skirting  one  side  of  the  quesUoa,- 
then  the  other,  and  ending  up  somewhere 
between  the  two.  Some  people  say  that 
Isolationism  is  dead.  That  is  not  true.  It  Is 
a  fact  that  It  is  no  longer  popular.  Pew  at 
those  who  cling  to  It  do  so  openly.  But  soma 
of  those  who  were  formerly  outspolcen  Isola- 
tionists are  still  determined,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  block  any  program  which  will 
commit  this  country  to  active  and  eflectlvt 
cooperation  in  a  world  organisation  for  se- 
curing the  peace.  They  hope  to  succeed 
after  this  war  as  they  succeeded  after  the  First 
World  War.  These  obstructionists,  though 
they  be  few-  in  number  wield  strong  political 
Influence.  The  candidate  who  would  have 
their  support  must  appease  them  at  the  same 
time  that  he  throws  out  phrases  calculated 
to  win  the  public.  The  result,  when  aaalyasd. 
Is  nothing  but  double  talk.  We  In  Washing- 
ton bear  so  much  of  It  that  I  want  to  warn 
you  against  It. 

The  nature  and  extent  ot  our  international 
commitments  to  insure  world  peace  wlU  be 
the  primary  Issue  to  be  decided  by  the  peofde 
and  Congress  during  the  next  year.  The  de- 
cision we  reach  must  be  forthright,  dear- 
cut:  the  methods  we  adopt  must  be  practical, 
and  such  as  to  secure  results :  for  only  insofar 
as  It  contributes  to  the  future  peace  at  tba 
world  can  this  war  have  any  real  meaning. 
The  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting 
dying  in  this  war  do  not 
deserve,  weasel  words  or  hMi-ADWa  asatt- 
ments  devoid  of  substantial 
Is  nothing  eqvUvocal  about  Um 
ing  demanded  of  thcot. 
equivocal  about  the  waf  tbsy 
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TbeM  men  do  not  want 
from  tboM  upon  whom  tht 
mponalbUltj  for  tbe  Nation's  future  policy 
will  rest. 

Thtr«  trt  In  our  flthtJng  forc««  tod«j  men 
wbo  fought  in  the  bloody  conflict  that  came 
to  an  and  in  1918.  'the  war  to  end  ware." 
HMM  bmo  remtmber  the  pattam  of  evaeion, 
tfoubia  talk,  and  political  chicanery  reeortad 
to  after  the  laet  war  by  the  opponents  of  In- 
tarxMtlonal  cooperation .  There  are  aleo  in 
tlM  pfMMrt  MBfllct  eons  of  thoee  men  to 
VlMB  ttM  iwailni  of  caution  and  evasion 
iMt  •  rvMlllag  apactade.  These  youngtr 
man  wltneiied  the  birth  tt  tba  oOaprtni  of 
that  wedding,  umbrella  dipioaMMy,  appaaaa- 
MMM.  Munichlem.  Ttaaf  taw  tba  misbagot- 
«••  brat  grow  and  baoona  itrong  on  a  diet 
of  indeclsum  and  vacillation,  and  Anally  they 
Mw  the  monster  strut  forth  ind  plunge  the 
into  the  holocsuat  in  which  they  ara 
giving  their  llvee. 

roan  do  not  wsnt  td  saa  a  rapatitlon 
of  aueh  faUl  nxlatakes.  They  will  reeognlta 
for  what  tbay  really  ere  heettatlon,  equivoca- 
tion, lack  of  frankneae  in  framing  foreign 
policy.  Tbay  are  tha  seeds  of  new  wars 
planted  In  the  torn  earth  of  the  preeent 
••nfllct. 

There  ara  alao  long  memorlea  exnong  our 
•Hies.  Well  do  thay  remember  our  deaertlon 
of  the  catiae  of  peace  after  the  laet  World 
War.  It  Is  only  nstural,  perhapa,  that  among 
tbam  there  should  still  be  doubts  concerning 
Um  aitant  to  which  we  are  prepared  to  go  to 
nalntain  peace  after  this  war  is  won.  Ra« 
eent  evidences  of  our  desire  and  Intention  to 
•OQparau  fully  have  done  much  to  diapel 
•MB  doubts.  If  we  should  back  track,  change 
our  policy,  or  modify  It  so  aa  to  restrlot  with 
qualifications  and  reaervatiooa  our  eollabo- 
ration,  these  doubte  would  again  aeeert  them- 
aalvaa.  In  that  case  thoee  nations  would 
have  no  other  choice  than  egaln  to  seek  such 
of  national  and  world  security  as  they 
they  can  achieve  without  our  partici- 
pation. 

It  Is  not  only  our  all  lea  who  will  be  watch- 
ing with  deep  concern  the  forthcoming  de- 
batea  and  dlscuaslons  m  Congress,  In  conven- 
tion halls,  and  on  the  stump  regarding  our 
foreign  poUciea.  We  can  rest  assured  that 
the  rulers  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  their 
■  aatellltes  will  also  be  keenly  Interested. 

Our  enemies  now  realize  that  their  dreams 
of  present  conquest  are  not  going  to  mate- 
rialize out  of  the  present  striiggla.  The  war 
machines  which  they  turned  loose  upon  the 
world  and  which  overran  a  large  part  of  two 
continents  have  at  last  been  stopped  dead 
and  are  now  being  burled  back  along  every 
front  on  which  they  are  engaged.  It  Is  only 
a  question  of  time  before  they  will  go  down 
In  utter  defeat  before  the  combined  might  of 
the  United  Nations'  forces.  Hitler  and  Hiro- 
hlto  know  this,  and  the  predatory  groups  they 
aerve  know  It,  too.  But  they  are  shrewd  men. 
and  the  fact  that  there  Is  no  chance  of  vic- 
tory for  them  now  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  their  hopes  are  shattered.  Let  them 
have  the  kind  of  peace  that  followed  the  last 
war  and  the  kind  of  disunity  that  wrecked 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  eventually  they  or 
their  succeesora  will  again  embark  upon  a 
third  attempt  to  subjugate  the  world.  Yes — 
tba  ears  ot  Berlin  and  Toklo  will  be  listening 
▼ery  carefully  to  what  our  leaders  and  our 
people  aay  during  the  next  year  about  Inter- 
national collaboration. 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  how  some 
writers,  especially  newspaper  columnists,  and 
aome  ^aakers.  especially  radio  commentators, 
draw  a  definite  line  of  distinction  between 
Aaerlcan  foreign  policies  and  American  do- 
maatic  policies.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
doaaly  related,  and  that  the  alignment  of 
forces  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
ahowa  a  striking  similarity.  For  example. 
tboae  who  oppose  effective  collal>oration  with 
our  alliea  in  International  affairs  through 
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alao  affective  collaborattdn 
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of  thoee  who  make  and  of  those  who  admin- 
ister our  laws  should  be  directed  primarily 
to  a  modification  of  the  capitalistic  system 
rather  than  to  a  restoration  and  retention 
of  this  system  unchanged.  Those  who  would 
undo  what  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
thoee  efforts,  and  those  who  would  oppose 
any  extension  of  those  efforts,  are  essentially 
advocates  of  Isolationism  at  home.  Just  as 
those  who  oppose  collaboration  between  the 
nations  are  laolatlonuts  abroad. 

Just  as  a  policy  of  International  laltaat- 
faire  results  In  International  anarchy  and 
war,  so  a  policy  of  lalttai-ftlre  here  at  home 
rttuitt  In  unamploymant,  dtta  atrlfe.  and 
eoonomto  chaos. 

During  the  past  10  or  18  jraara  the  federal 
Congreaa  hat  anaotad  many  laws  which  wtra 
abaolutaly  nacataary  to  maintain  and  raise 
tha  ttandard  of  living  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people,  Those  who  make  a 
fatlth  of  Statat'  righu  label  thaaa  laws  "Oor- 
amment  interference '  and  claim  that  thay 
"regiment"  the  people  whom  thay  ara  da- 
signed  to  benefit. 

To  sty  that  this  country  should  avoid 
forthright  international  commitments  Is  to 
invite  International  power  politics  and  the 
rise  of  totalitarian  rule  on  the  International 
scene.  Likewise,  to  say  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  exert  Itself  to  protect  tha 
basic  human  rights  of  Its  citlxens  Is  to  Invite 
power  politics  and  rule  by  the  few  on  the 
domeetio  scene.  It  is  worth  while  noting 
again  that  those  who  would  thua  leave  the 
way  open  for  totalitarianism  either  here  or 
abroad  ara.  on  tha  whole,  the  tame  groups. 

Purthermore.  It  it  hard  to  argue  with  tba 
membere  of  thete  groupe.  becaute  lack  of 
logic  doea  not  Interfere  with  the  vehemence 
of  their  argument.  For  example,  the  tame 
groups  who  complain  most  bitterly  of  red 
tape  in  domestic  wartime  regulations  have 
succeeded  in  fashioning  a  tremendoiis  q\ian- 
tity  of  red  tape  with  which  to  prevent  our 
soldiers  from  voting  in  the  coming  national 
election.  When  Senator  Luc/.a  and  I  intro- 
duced the  Federal  soldiers'  vote  bill,  they 
succeeded  In  encumbering  It  with  so  many 
technicalities  and  so  much  red  tape  that 
relatively  few  soldiers  will  be  able  to  cast  a 
ballot  in  Novemlser.  To  these  people,  red 
tape  is  reprehensible  if  restricting  their  free- 
dom of  action,  but  acceptable  if  it  can  be 
stuffed  down  our  citizen -soldiers'  throats. 

But  let  us  not  despair  because  of  these 
Isolationists — foreign  and  domestic.  Gather- 
ings  such  as  this  Increase  our  confidence  In 
an  enduring  peace  and  a  prosperous  America, 
a  confidence  which  must  be  no  less  intense 
than  our  belief  in  an  immediate  victory.  We 
mxist  have  a  clear-cut,  far-seeing  foreign 
policy  directed  toward  strengthening  and 
deepening  of  the  coalition  of  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  stable 
and  democratic  world,  ruled  not  by  power- 
politics  but  by  genuine  collaboration  of  all 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China. 

We  must  also  have  a  similar  domestic 
policy.  The  permanent  conversion  of  swords 
into  plow  shares  has  been  a  vision  of  mankind 
for  many  centuries.  The  conversion  of  our 
modem  instruments  of  warfare,  of  radar  and 
similar  electronic  devices,  of  aircraft,  and  so 
forth,  from  instruments  of  war  to  instru- 
ments of  peace,  can  and  should  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  our  people.  In 
doing  this,  nothing  is  more  Important  than 
unity  here  at  home.  Selfishness,  class  in- 
terests, and  partisan  politics  must  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  Nation's  over-all  welfare. 

But  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  post-war 
world  will  not  spring  full-grown  out  of  our 
minds;  it  must  be  planned  for  and  worked  for. 
Labor,  capital,  and  the  professions  must  all 
have  an  equal  part  in  this  planning. 
They  must  learn  how  to  work  together  to 
solve  the  many  difficult  problems  which  will 
perplex  us,  but  they  must  do  this  within  tba 
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framework    d    tntamatlaiial    aae    national 

tM  «»  Boi  after  vkstory  la  won  forget  the 
lawMH  w  ha?a  taomad  in  the  btttemeae  of 
battle  I  Let  tM  keep  bifora  us  the  memory 
of  tba  men  we  have  kial,  and  the  reaaons 
why  wa  had  to  lose  them!  We  can  dlaoharga 
our  debt  to  tbam  only  if  w«  provide  now  the 
frooBdiaork  for  plana  which  will  nsure 
prooipa  and  onltad  aatUn  tfalMt  tvary  form 
of  atirMMoa.  foreign  or  daaMMIa.  Tban  tbay 
win  not  bava  died  In  vata. 


Tbd  Snond  lufU  But  Ik  tka  Uattad 
Staldt  VWwi  MdffMtlMa'i  Mnttuj 
SublUidliod  PIm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  DAMO 

XN  THS  HOUBB  OP  RVBIUNTA'nVIS 


Saturday.  June  3, 1944   . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  itnce 
NfttkXMiI  Bdnk  paper  eurreney  waa  in- 
rented  in  the  etnergency  of  the  Civil  War 
and  used  to  replace  hard  money  to  in- 
crease the  control  of  money  luod  the  In- 
terest yield  of  the  iMUing  banks,  our 
financiers  have  tried  one  experiment 
after  another  in  their  effort  to  make  their 
kind  of  currency  perform  the  money 
functions  of  this  country  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  their  money-creating  priv- 
ilege with  disastrous  consequence  to 
business  and  the  American  people.  First 
they  pirocured  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver and  then  gold  and  now  when  the 
world  is  staggering  under  the  greatest 
debt  load  ever  known  these  financiers 
would  have  us  abandon  every  principle 
of  sound  money  and  try  a  new  financial 
experiment  in  an  effort  to  supply  the 
money  fimction  and  tighten  their  contrcd 
of  money  and  credit  while  they  retain 
their  precious  Interest  yield  to  be  wrung 
from  the  business  of  a  world  already 
loaded  down  with  an  unbearable  Interest 
burden. 

Their  latest  money-control  i^an  is 
analysed  in  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  Tork  inserted 
herewith  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

A  New  CuaaxNCT  Stabiuzatiom  Plajt 

A  revlaed  program  for  world  currency  ata- 
bliizatlon  has  been  drawn  up  by  experts  rep- 
resenting about  80  Allied  and  Asaoclated  Na- 
tlona.  and  tha  terms  of  the  proposal  bare 
been  nutde  public  by  the  several  govern- 
ments. President  Roosevelt  announced  on 
liay  ae  that  the  plan  will  be  discussed  at  an 
intematloDal  conference  to  be  held  ir  this 
country,  bfflnning  July  1.  with  41  naUons 
participating. 

The  new  proposal  Is  obviously  an  out- 
growth of  the  plans  made  public  last  year  by 
the  British  and  United  SUtea  Ooverin— tw 
(the  ao-called  Keynea  and  White  |daaa>  aad 
the  program  later  propoaed  by  Canada.  In 
general  It  follows  the  lines  of  the  original 
American  program,  providing  for  an  intema- 
tknal  fund  rather  than  a  clearing  unton,  and 
placaa  strong  emphasis  on  gold  as  a  atandard 
of  value  and  \  means  of  payment. 

In  some  respects  the  iswiaed  plan  ^a  lass 
ambitioua  and  nuire  flexible  than  Its  prede- 


cessors. Besides  being  baaed  on  a  mora  ex- 
plicit recognition  of  gold  as  the  only  accept- 
able measure  of  stabUlty.  It  omits  the  unnec- 
assary  and  oomplieating  feature  of  the  inter- 
national currency— the  "unltas"  or  the  iMU- 
It  provides  that  sny  member  of  tha 
Intomational  fund  may  withdraw 
at  wiU.  It  would  permit  members  to  detar- 
mUM  the  poat-var  gold  values  of  their  reapae- 
Uve  ettrrsaoles,  sub)aot  to  tlM  approval  of  tba 
fund,  and  would  aUow  subasqtiant  ravalaa- 
tloa.  within  limits,  in  tha  light  of 


davalopaa*aU.  It  designataa  Om  aarfy  post- 
war yaars  as  a  traaaitloa  psrled  and  ottaarwias 
takaa  aooount  of  tha  anramaly  uaaattlsd 
onDdKlone  that  wttl  naesssartly  aalat  In  the 
IntaniaMoBal  OMoMary  flald  for  aoma  time 
aftar  tha  war.  n  aoBlalBa  no  provision  for 
ouWUkg  loaoa  by  Ifea  fvad  aad  apaciftcatly 
lorMdi  ttw  «aa  ol  tka  fwid'a  naoHraas  to  meet 
larga  or  stia talaad  autftowa  of  capital. 

wannut  or  mx  raoFoaAL 

ilia  propoaed  fund  wotUd  amount  to  M,- 
000.000,000  If  aU  the  United  artd  Anaoclatad 
Nations  were  mambara.  or  aiOMO.000,000 
If  all  uaUona  parttcMpatad,  Tba  basia  on 
which  tha  quotas,  or  oontribuuoaa.  of  tha 
varlotis  members  would  be  determined  la 
not  spaeiaad.  fern  it  appears  that  tha 
amoMttU  woald  depend  partly  on  tha  propor- 
tion of  aaeh  eoantry'a  tnda  to  world  trade. 
partly  nu  gnM  boUttnga  aad  partly  on  gold 
production.  Under  aueb  a  fufaiola  tba 
United  Stataa  wotAA  apparaatty  eontnbvto 
batwaan  two  aad  ono-half  and  two  and  thraa- 
fourttaa  bMlloa  dotlara.  Oreat  Britain  aboot 
ooa  and  am  iourth  billion  dollars.  Russia 
about  one  blUkxi  dollafs.  and  othar  coun- 
trlea  small  amounts.  Ona-toortb  of  saeh 
member's  quoU  would  bs  payable  in  gold, 
unlcaa  that  amount  were  equal  to  mora  ttoaa 
10  pareant  of  tha  member's  holdinga  of  gold 
and  gold-convertibla  exchange,  in  whlcb  case 
the  gold  contribution  would  be  fhwd  at  the 
IC-percent  figure.  Members  would  deal  with 
the  fund  only  through  their  treasnriee.  cen- 
tral banks,  sUbiliaation  funda.  or  other  fiacal 
agenclaa. 

Tha  fund  would  be  governed  by  a  board  on 
which  each  member  would  be  represented 
and  by  an  executive  committee  of  at  leaat 
nine  members.  Including  the  representativea 
of  the  five  countries  with  \.h°  largest  quotas. 
The  distribution  of  voting  power  is  not  stated, 
except  that  it  would  be  closely  related  to 
the  quotas  and  that  in  no  event  would  the 
United  States  have  fewer  votes  than  the 
British  Rmpire.  All  questions  would  be  set- 
tled by  majority  vote,  except  changes  in 
quotas,  which  would  require  a  four-fifths 
vote  (including  the  consent  of  any  member 
whose  quota  was  inereaaed),  and  uniform 
changes  in  the  gold  valties  of  member  cur- 
rencies, which  would  require  the  consent  of 
every  member  having  10  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  amoxmt  of  the  quotas. 

PABrrr  or  cxTxanfcns 

The  par  value  of  each  member's  currency 
would  be  expressed  in  terms  at  gold  and  would 
be  agreed  upon  when  the  country  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  All  transactions  with 
the  fund  would  be  at  par,  subject  to  a  certain 
fixed  charge,  and  all  transactions  in  member 
currenclca  would  be  within  an  agreed  percent- 
age of  parity.  No  change  In  the  par  value  of 
any  member's  currency  could  be  made  by  the 
fund  without  the  member's  approval,  except 
the  agreed  vuiiform  change  in  gold  value, 
mentioned  above,  which  would  require  the 
approval  of  every  member  that  had  contrib- 
uted 10  percent  or  more  ot  the  total  amount 
of  the  quotaa. 

A  member  would  be  allowed  to  change  the 
eatabitshed  parity  of  Its  currency  by  as  much 
aa  10  percent,  hot  no  further  change  could  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  fund.  The 
fund  would  be  required,  however,  to  approve 
a  requested  change  that  was  essential  to  the 


eorreetlon  of  a  "fundamental  dlaequQlbrUun." 
to  take  into  conaideraUon  the  "extreme  tm- 
certaintlaa"  prevailing  at  the  time  the  Initial 
parltlea  were  agreed  upon,  and  not  to  reject  a 
requested  ehange  baoatisa  of  domaatlo  aodal 
or  poUtleal  poUolaa  within  a  cotintry. 

Ilamhara  would  agree  not  to  carry  «a  or 
parmit  tranaafetions  Ui  gold  or  In  ntkar  aaai- 
ber  ctirranctaa  aioapt  within  a  praavlbad 
range  above  and  below  Uie  eatsbUehad  pari- 
ties. They  would  alao  i«raa  not  la  Impwi 
raatriotiona  on  anotaanga  traaaaauaaa  with 
other  intniliaw  (aaaapt  thaaa  involviBg 
tal  traatfasaaad  tfea  afpaniouMot  of 
eiuranotaa>  «r  to  angaga  I 
arrangamenta  or  mulupla  cwwaay 
(such  aa  tha  bUatarai  aiaartag  i 
the  blocked  marka  of  tba  prs-war  period) 
without  tha  approval  of  the  fund.  Thaaa 
agreamenu  would  ba  subject  to  the  recogni- 
tion or  tha  early  post-war  yeara  as  a  transttton 
period  during  which  me— bats  eawM 
rarity  reuin  existing  restrioltana  sot  ( 
ant  with  tho  lom-tarm  pwi 

The  prlBUtfy  purpose  of  tho  fund,  ap- 
parently, would  ba  to  faotlttata  amaaut  rather 
than  capital  transaetiona.  Maaabata  would 
be  allowed,  however,  to  use  the  laaoujoaa  of 
the  fund  for  espttal  transactions  o(  "rsa- 
sonable"  amount,  required  for  the  espanaloa 
of  exports  or  In  the  "ordinary  ao»aa~  flg 
trsde.  banking,  or  other  Mislnsas. 

orauTiosf  cmtmrnromB 

Members  would  be  entiUed  to  taf 

the  ftmd  the  eurrsoeies  of  other  iwff 

aobJaaS  to  aartatn  condiuons  snd  limitations. 
One  coadttloa  would  be  that  the  currency  de- 
Buuidad  waa  needed  for  making  paymenta 
eonaistent  with  the  purposaa  of  the  fund. 
If  the  funda  holdings  of  the  aomnoy  ds- 
manded  had  become  searee  (that  la.  if  tba 
mwnber  whose  currency  waa  demanded  had 
aeciunulatcd  an  unduly  large  credit  balance 
of  intamatloaal  payments  over  a  period  of 
time),  the  scarce  currency  would  be  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  by  the  fund,  and  mem- 
bera  would  be  authorised  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  exchange  operations   In   the 

ci'rrency  and   to   ration   the  supply   

their  nationals  at  their  own  discretion.  At 
the  same  time  the  fund  would  issue  a  report 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  ths  scarcity  and 
recommending  stepa  to  taring  It  to  an  end. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  fund's  iKddlngB 
of  the  currency  offered  were  too  large,  or 
were  increasing  too  rapidly  (that  la.  if  the 
member  offering  ita  currency  had  been  run- 
ning an  unduly  large  debit  balance  of  in- 
tenuUional  payments),  then  that  member 
would  not  be  enutled  to  buy  the  currendsa 
of  other  memb«s.  A  member  found  to  be 
making  improper  uae  of  the  fund's  resooress 
OMild  be  suspended  from  further  dealings 
with  the  fund. 

The  fund  could,  in  its  discretion  and  on 
terma  that  safeguarded  iu  intersats.  waive 
any  of  theae  conditiona. 

Operationa  on  tha  fund'a  account  would  be 
limited  to  transactions  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  member  countries,  on  the  latter^ 
Initiative,  with  other  members'  currenciea  in 
exchange  for  their  own  currencies  or  for  gold, 
with  the  Important  exception  that  the  fund 
would  be  entitled,  at  its  own  option,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  member's  currency  from  becom- 
ing scarce,  to  borrow  soch  cturency  or  offer 
gold  in  exchange  for  It;  or  a  memlier  could 
aeU  gold  to  the  fund  In  exchange  for  its  ovrn 
currency.  The  fund  could  alao  acquire  feUA 
by  requiring  members  holding  gold  and  ex- 
change In  excess  of  their  quotaa  to  pay  for 
half  of  their  net  purchases  of  exchange  with 
gold,  and  by  requiring  members  whoss  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  exchange  had  Increased,  to 
seU  half  of  the  increase  to  tiM 
change  for  their  own  currcnd 
this  did  not  uiululy  reduce  ttks  tand'a 
ings  of  the  members'  curTcncies  ar  thf 
hers'  holdings  of  gold  and  sxchange. 
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A  ra«inb«r  •ntltUd  to  bujr  Miothtr  rntm- 
b«r'a  eurrvncy  from  tti*  fund  in  MchAni* 
for  Its  own  would  luvt  to  b«  wtpArMl  to  mU 
•Mli  cvmnejr,  or  fold,  to  that  BMoibtr  la 
tsehMlfi  for  III  own  currency  unltw  tto« 
otlMT  Mowbrfli  onrrtncy  had  b««n  plM«d 
th«  rMtrlctiona  pcrmlttMl  in  eooiMO- 
witli  Mpital  tranifari  and  apportion* 
of  tmru  eurrvneiaa,  or  unlMS  luch 


§f  1m4  bam  aaauirad  during  tha 
If— aitlwi  prrM  iMfort  tha  rtmnvai  of  rt- 
•tri«(kma  on  wnMUWni  ttoaring. 

A  mambtr  iiMlM  to  Obtain  tha  etirranry 
9t  Motbar  for  fola  weukl  ba  aipaatatf  to 
oblalb  n  from  Am  fimd.  provldad  It  eould 
do  M  With  aqual  advantaga.  Thia  ruit,  how 
§t9r,  would  not  affaet  tha  right  of  guld«pro- 
tfbiMif  fomlrlaa  to  aall  nawiy  mlnad  gold  In 
§Uf  Buurfeotf 

BAMoaaotja  riATuaaa 
Tha  rarlalona  ttut  hara  llmttad  tha  aeopa 
of  tba  plan  bava  mada  It  laaa  dangeroua  than 
tha  original  propoaala,  but  they  have  not 
mada  it  an  effaetlve  Inatrumeot  for  the  pro- 
motion of  currency  atAbility.    No  Interna- 
tloaal  organisation  with  anything  abort  of 
dletatorlsl  powera  could   achieve  that  ^m. 
Stability   In   any   country  cornea   not   from 
without  but  from  within.     It  is  a  result  of 
balanced  budgets,  aensible  tariffs,  and  sound 
monetary  and  credit  practices.    As  long  as 
nations  retain  tbclr  aoverelgnty,  the  stability 
of  their  currencies  must  depend  on  tbeir  abil- 
ity and  willingnesa  to  keep  their  own  finan- 
cial  bouses   in   order,  not  on   the   artificial 
freeslng  of  exchange  rates  or  the  operations 
of  an  international  fund.    The  most  that  any 
International  body  could  do  In  this  direc- 
tion would  be  to  encourage  its  individual 
members  to  follow  sound  policies  at  home. 
A  fund  of  the  type  that  is  proposed  would 
find  itself  In  a  position  somewhat  similar  to 
tbat  of  a  price-control  agency  attempting  to 
maintain  a  certain  price  level  without  any 
assurance   of  support  from   fiscal  measures 
calculated  to  equalize  supply  and  demand  at 
that   level.    Even   with   such   support,   plus 
autocratic  powers,  large  enforcement  staffs, 
and  tbe  patriotic  fervor  of  wartime,  price- 
control  authorities  In  most  countries  have 
found  the  temporary  stabilisation  of  price 
levels  a  difficult  task  and  have  laees  forced  to 
Invoke  the  aid  of  subsidies.    Au  Interrvational 
fund  with  only  very  limited  powers  of  com- 
pulsion would  find  the  task  of  permanent 
currency  stabilization  impossible  without  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  its  members.    With 
axich  cooperation,  the  problem  would  solve 
Itself,  and  no  fund  would  be  required. 

The  entire  plan,  therefore.  Is  a  case  of  mis- 
placed emphasis.  It  represents  an  attempt 
to  operate  at  the  level  of  effect,  not  of  cause; 
to  treat  the  symptoms,  not  the  disease. 

Such  reasstirance  as  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  from  the  apparent  emphasis  placed  on 
gold  m  the  plan  is  reduced  by  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  sponsors  to  belittle 
tbla  feature.  Lord  Kejmes.  autbor  of  the 
original  British  plan.  Is  reported  to  have 
tapir eaa Id  the  opinion  recently  tbat  the  re- 
vlaad  proposal  represents  the  exact  opposite 
of  a  return  to  tbe  gold  standard. 

THX  PKNALTT   OF  rAILUXB 

Aa  long  as  members  retained  the  right  to 
Withdraw  from  the  fund  at  any  time.  It 
might  appear  to  a  superficial  view  that  tbe 
project,  taowaver  experimental  and  uncertain 
In  its  outcome,  could  do  no  aarloua  harm. 
Baperience  with  other  unsuccaaaful  ventures 
gives  little  support  to  this  view.  Tha  false 
aense  of  security,  the  imwllllngnesa  to  admit 
failure,  the  fear  of  stigma  from  premature 
withdrawal,  the  throwing  of  good  money  after 
bad  in  the  effort  to  avoid  loas — these  and 
other  factors  tend  to  perpetuate  discredited 
Institutions  and  to  prolong  the  pretense  of 
aucceas  long  after  failure  should  have  be- 
come apparent.  It  U  safe  to  assume  that, 
If  the  nations  of  the  world  embark  upon  a 


aehama  of  ourraney  atal  illsatlon,  and  if  tha 
schema  falls,  the  last  s1|ate  of  thoae  nations 
wUJ  ba  woraa  than  tha 
mant  doaa  not  offer  string  prospects  uf  suo 
oa«,  It  bad  mtieb  batu  r  not  be  tried 

Tba  eantral  problem 
atablllsation  la  not  to 
in  Una  by  dtrtot  contni  but  to  remove  tha 
oauaaa  of  Inatabillty,  1  ila  can  ba  dona  only 
by  inducing  tha  indl  Idusl 
particularly  tha  leading 
to  balanea  thair  budgau  promota  tha  lUbll 
Itf  and  proaparlty  of  Ifialr  intarnal  aoono* 
Blaa,  and  avoid  auab 
aompatitiva  aurranay  (fepraeiation.  prohibl 
tlva  tariffs,  and  trada  mA  asohanga  rastrle- 
tlona.  U  la  poaaibia  thit  aooparativa  action, 
aa  by  tba  eraatlon  of  ajparmanant  Interna- 
tional conaulutlva  bom,  tha  dedication  of 
aonui  axlattng  organlaafion  to  that  aim,  or 
avan  tba  nagotlatlon  of 
ment,  might  aid  In  tba 
a  goal.  But,  whether 
dlvldually,  the  nations 


In   world   currency 
lold  axchanga  rataa 


naiioaa    and 
nstloni, 


a  mtiltilataral  agrea- 
achlavamant  of  such 
ly  agreement  or  in* 
rhose  stability  is  es- 


sential to  the  world'a  ee  snomic  welfare  must 


attain  tbat  stability  by 
haps  arduous  course  of  i 
that  have  destroyed  it 


COLO  STANDAKO 
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1he 


No  single  step  would 
world-wide  restoration 
removal  of  the  lnducem4nts 
tices  as  the  return  of 
to  the  gold  standard  as 
after  tbe  war.      Because 
distribution  of  the  worl  i 
necessary  for  some  nat  ons 
gold    exchange    standaip 
rencies  to  those  with 
This   first  step  should 
adoption  of  policies 
redistribution  of  gold 
obviously  require  the 
United  States. 

These  steps  would  no 
nlimi,  but  they  would 
foiudation   for   future 
perlty.      If  they  can  be 
eratlve  action,  then  sui  h 
taken.     But  cooperatloi 
provide  substitutes  for 
to  falliu-e. 


ft  11 


lar 


Meanini;  of  the  Recen 


the  simple  but  per- 
voldlng  the  practices 


paxmABLS 


JO  so  far  toward  the 

confidence  and  the 

to  unsound  prac- 

prlnclpal  nations 

promptly  as  possible 

of  the  very  uneven 

s  gold,  it  might  be 

to  resort  to  the 

tying   their   cur- 

itrong  gold  backing. 

be   followed   by  tbe 

to  promote  the 

course  that  would 

cooperation  of  the 


desired 


achieve  the  millen- 
the  firmest  possible 
stability   and   pros- 
promoted  by  coop- 
action  should  be 
that  is  Intended  to 
I  oundness  Is  doomed 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  Tl  [E  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  5 
Tuesday, 


(legislative  day  of 
9).  1944 


Mai 


Mr.  WAGNER.     M 

to  have  printed  in  th 
Record  a  most  interesting 
livered  by  Dr.  Frank 
tion  WMCA.  on  May 
he  discussed  the 
primary  elections  helc 

There  being  no  obj<  ct 
was  ordered  to  be  prii^d 
as  follows: 


The  same  political  wlhds 
a  lot  of  fog  and  gossip 
primaries    of    Florida 
swept  other  primaries  today 
former  baby  Senator  wb< 
ranks  of  the  conservatives 
tlonlata  dxirlng  his  term 
clslvely  beaten  In  the  WMt 
h«  attempted  a  political 


F.  WAGNER 


•.  President,  I  ask 

;  Appendix  of  the 

address  de- 

l^ngdon,  over  Sta- 

10.  1944,  in  which 

mea|iing  of  the  recent 

in  various  States. 

ion,  the  address 

in  the  Record, 


that  blew  away 

In  the  Democratic 

( nd    Alabama    have 

Rush  Holt,  the 

wandered  Into  the 

and   the  Isola- 

of  office,  was  de- 

Virginla  polls  as 

come-back.    Frank 


Lattaoha,  mayor  of  Cleveland  and  a  oonalatant 
supporter  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  ran 
an  indepandant  campaign  without  tha  aup- 
port  of  even  his  hums  county  organlaation, 
but  with  the  support  of  orcaniacd  labor, 
captured  tha  Democratic  nomination  for 
Oovernor  In  Ohio. 

Let  nobody  mistake  thaaa  algni.  Tbay 
mean  that  thara  la  a  atronf  and  alTaotlva 
prograaatva  opinion  In  all  parts  of  tha  Nation 
that  will  maka  itaalf  felt  dMisivaly  in  tha 
coming  election,  Ths  most  mlslaadlng  dlag> 
twHiia  of  poptitnr  opioiun  In  this  generation 
Is  the  one  tu  which  wa  bava  baan  aubmlttad 
in  recent  moniha,  Wa  bare  baan  told  that 
ther^ta  a  rwlnf  to  reaction,  that  paopla  ara 
tired  of  tha  social  polielaa  of  thIa  admlnla- 
tratlon,  that  the  Praatdant  haa  loat  hia  grip 
upon  tha  people,  and  that  we  ara  sura  to 
tt  a  swing  to  tha  right  In  politics  this  fall. 
This  haa  baan  baaed  on  the  fact  that  tha 
newapapars  and  tha  radio  are  predominantly 
conservative,  and  their  opinions  are  taken 
to  repreaent  their  readers  and  listeners.  Tba 
truth  Is  that  these  organs  of  Information 
and  opinion  are  generally  In  the  hands  of 
entrenched  economic  groups,  and  they  speak 
for  the  opinions  of  these  groups  and  not 
those  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people. 
There  Is  a  deep  realization  among  the  masses 
of  the  benefits,  both  economic  and  social, 
that  they  have  gained  In  the  past  12  years, 
and.  If  these  are  threatened,  the  people  will 
rise  to  defeat  any  candidate  or  party  that 
tries  to  take  them  away  or  to  weaken  them. 
This  has  been  registered  in  the  past  10  days 
in  States  as  diverse  as  Florida.  Alabama,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio.  And  Texas  seems  to  be 
rolling  up  its  sleeves  to  put  on  its  own  dem- 
onstration. 

If  political  observers  are  hunting  for  a 
trend.  I  submit  that  they  have  it  In  the  one 
that  is  setting  the  course  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  points  to  a  vigorus  and  courageous 
espoiisal  of  the  social  policies  of  the  Roose- 
velt adlministratlon.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  recognize  that  this  situation  arises  out  of 
more  than  surface  politics.  There  are  two 
social  philosophies  that  are  In  confiict  In  our 
country,  and  the  decisive  result  of  this  year'a 
election  will  be  the  choice  between  them. 
Just  now  the  hero  of  those  who  t>elieve  in 
the  underlying  philosophy  that  is  opposed 
to  that  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Is  Sewell  Avery, 
the  president  of  Montgomery  Ward,  who  la 
fighting  our  present  labor  policy  with  all 
the  force  and  venom  of  which  he  Is  capable. 
1  want,  therefore,  to  bring  to  you  a  state- 
ment of  his.  I  do  this,  not  because  I  think 
It  Is  an  unusual  damning  one,  but  because 
it  expresses  a  basic  point  of  view.  I  take  it 
from  the  Chicago  Sun,  which  says:  "On 
March  2.  1944,  Avery  attacked  the  pbolosopby 
that  the  chief  responsibility  of  business  after 
the  war  is  to  provide  jobs  for  everyone."  Now 
here  is  a  direct  quotation  of  his  words,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  listen  to  them  carefully. 
He  said:  "A  corporation's  efficiency  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  men  It  can  release 
from  a  Job.  not  by  the  number  of  men 
hired."  That  Is  a  revealing  sentence  toe- 
cause  It  puts  into  a  few  words  the  reaction- 
ary idea  that  a  business  exists  to  exploit 
its  workers. 

Its  only  aim  is  all  the  profit  possible,  and 
ao.  If  it  can  make  more  profit  by  throwing 
people  out  of  work,  that  is  its  policy.  The 
operation  of  an  Industry  Is  aimed,  according 
to  Mr.  Avery,  at  the  one  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders. 

If  the  president  of  the  company  can  arise 
on  that  occasion  and  sayr  "I  am  happy  to 
report  that  we  have  made  more  money  this 
year  than  we  have  ever  made."  then  it  has 
been  a  good  year,  even  though  some  stock- 
holder should  rise  to  ask:  "How  have  we 
been  able  to  do  it?"  and  the  company  presi- 
dent should  reply;  "By  cutting  down  employ- 
ment."  If  some  thoughtful  second  atock- 
holder  should  say :  "What  has  become  of  the 
men  and  women  we  have  fired?"  Mr.  Avery 
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would  say:  "Wa  ara  aorry  for  them,  but  thay 
are  none  of  our  business,  Our  corporation 
proves  Ita  efficiency  by  the  number  of  people 
It  can  throw  out  of  work."  It  U  little  won- 
der that  such  a  man  flnda  himself  at  odda 
with  our  present  social  policies,  (or  they  ara 
dlraotad  at  giving  the  workers  protaotlon 
afalnot  this  kind  of  cold-blooded  thinking. 
Aa  Fraaldant's  social  phlloaophy  la  baaad  on 
tba  Maa  tbat  aoclaty  and  industry  bava  a 
rMpOBsibility  for  tha  paopla,  and  that,  thera- 
fora,  workers  bava  a  right  to  share  in  in- 
dustrial gains  In  tachnological  maana  oan 
ba  found  for  doing  a  oartaln  amount  of  work 
In  a  ahortar  tlma,  tha  workers  should  shara 
in  the  saving  by  having  to  work  shorter 
*  houra,  If  a  given  number  of  amployaaa  can 
produaa  higher  profits,  tha  workers  should 
ibara  In  the  extra  money  by  getting  higher 
wagaa.  Moreover,  part  of  the  earnings  of  tha 
company,  as  well  as  savings  of  the  employees, 
should  be  set  aside  for  Insurance  against  old 
age,  unemployment,  and  alckness.  It  doe* 
not  take  a  genius  to  see  the  fundamental  con- 
flict between  these  two  approaches  to  Indus- 
try and  human  relations  within  it. 

It  Is  the  conflict  which  underlies  all  the 
bitterness  of  the  current  debate  about  our 
domestic  policies.  And  It  Is  what  colors  the 
whole  Montgomery  Ward  Incident.  Mr. 
Avery  Is  protecting  a  corporation,  that  is.  the 
profits  of  the  stockholders  who  own  it,  while 
the  Government  is  insisting  on  protection  for 
the  workers  also.  In  spite  of  the  decisive 
victory  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In  the  collective  bar- 
gaining election  yesterday.  Mr.  Avery  is  still 
breathing  fire  and  brimstone,  and  announc- 
ing that  he  will  not  submit  to  tbe  mainte- 
nance of  membership  clause  which  the  War 
•Labor  Board  orders  into  all  union  contracts. 
Accordingly,  the  War  Labor  Board  has  had  to 
announce  today  that  it  is  forwarding  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  action  the 
dispute  at  the  Hummer  Manufacturing  Co., 
in  Springfield.  HI.,  a  subaidlary  of  tbe  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Co.  It  has  also  decreed  that 
a  maintenance  of  membership  clause  shall 
be  inserted  in  tbe  collective-bargaining 
agreement  involving  the  Montgomery  Ward 
plant  in  St  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Avery  is  bring- 
ing the  old  charge  that  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership means  a  closed  shop  It  means 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  simply  means  that 
all  the  present  members  oi  the  union  who 
want  to  resign  from  It  must  do  so  within  16 
daya,  or  else  stay  In  for  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract. There  is  no  compulsion.  Anyone  can 
get  out  of  the  union  within  that  time,  and 
nobody  can  be  compelled  to  Join  It.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Avery  is  the  old- 
style  tjrpe  of  employer  who  wants  to  run  bis 
business  In  tbe  old  way.  with  the  right  to  fix 
wages  and  to  hire  and  fire  as  he  alone  chooses. 
This  is  the  issue,  and  no  legal  legerdemain 
or  sensational  posturing  can  hide  it.  We 
have  to  reduce  cases  like  this  to  their  simplest 
terms  or  else  we  get  so  heated  over  Incidental 
aspecta  tbat  we  miss  the  main  point.  Be- 
cause I  bf:lieve  that  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people  brush  aside  tbe  complications  and 
think  of  the  Umb  issue  in  such  cases.  I  have 
no  fear  of  how  they  will  size  it  up. 

Before  I  close,  I  want  to  remind  you  that 
this  Is  an  anrlversary  that  I  hope  we  shall 
never  forget.  The  Nazi  burning  of  the  books 
took  place  on  May  10,  1933  This  was  the 
o^ert  defiance  of  humanism  by  nihilism  It 
disclosed  In  one  eerie  scene  the  true  nature 
of  nazi-lsm.  The  men  who  stood  around 
that  fire  and  stoked  its  fiames  with  the  books 
of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  humanity 
stood  revealed  as  priests  of  the  irrational. 
They  were  denying  the  reason.  They  were 
announcing  for  themselves  tbe  abdication 
of  the  mind  through  the  assassination  of  the 
word.  They  were  declaring  that  men  exist 
only  to  be  manipulated  for  the  ends  of  power. 
They  were  disclosing  that  they  knew  that 
their  great  enemy  was  the  intelligence,  and 
they  wara  symbolically  reducing  it  to  aahea. 


Tba  vary  axtravaganea  of  tha  gaatura  waa 
tha  projection  of  their  fear,  for  avan  tboaa 
who  deny  tha  raaaon  know  in  thalr  haarta 
that  It  Is  greater  than  they  and  will  uitt- 
n'ataly  return  upon  them  Ilka  a  oonaumlng 
fire.  Thay  had  alraady  mobillaad  tba  mil- 
lions of  thalr  oountryman  Into  tha  fooaa- 
stepplng  ranks  of  faceless  men.  They  bopad 
to  make  them  also  mindless  men.  But  thalr 
vary  syniboiic  act  was  it«  own  condemnation, 
for  they  wara  doing  nothing  but  to  destroy, 
and  the  mlsaion  of  falaahood  Is  to  destroy, 
It  ia  truth  that  makaa  allva.  But  It  la  alao 
thj  truth  that  makaa  men  (raa,  and  they 
hoped  to  put  truth  to  flight  ao  that  man 
might  accept  their  chains,  Tba  tt9  waa  too 
snull,  though  It  raged  from  ona  and  of  tha 
country  to  tba  other.  AM  sttch  flraa  are  too 
small.  Thay  carju>t  reach  out  to  kill  the 
beating  heart  and  tha  queatloning  brain. 
Whan  such  Area  are  kindled,  history  haa  lu 
own  way  of  forgetting  the  men  who  laid  the 
torch  and  remembering  only  those  who  were 
seemingly  daatroyed. 

Nobody  knows  the  name  of  the  man  who 
poured  the  cup  of  hemlock,  but  all  men  know 
the  name  of  Socrates.  The  hand  that  ham- 
mered the  nails  into  the  cross  belonged  to 
one  of  whom  memory  has  no  record,  but  the 
Man  on  the  cross  moves  tangibly  In  all  the 
circling  years.  The  men  who  burned  the 
books  will  be  the  forgotten.  The  men  who 
wrote  them  are  the  remembered — the  Im- 
mortals. It  was  a  little  fire  to  destroy  books. 
It  has  become  a  great  fire  to  destroy  hu- 
manity. The  fire  will  die.  Humanity  will 
live.  One  thing  outlines  all  the  bonfires  of 
t3rranny — the  daylight  of  freedom — and  men 
will  live  and  work  and  love  in  that. 
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Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  1  I  delivered  a  radio  ad- 
dress over  radio  stations  in  Washington, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
dealing  with  the  new  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

On  April  31.  1044,  the  Treasury  Department 
released  the  latest  version  of  the  new  mone- 
tary stabilization  proposal  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  financial  technicians  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  effect  It  provides  for  a 
world-wide  return  to  the  gold  bullion  stand- 
ard. A  monetary  conference  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
called  to  meet  on  July  1  to  study  and 
consider  its  far-reaching  and  involved  provi- 
sions. 

For  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  member 
countries  it  Is  planned  to  set  up  a  fund 
aggregating  eight  or  ten  billion  dollars  for  tbe 
stabilization  of  currencies  and  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  trade.  Under  the  plan  the 
subscriptions  to  l>e  made  by  member  coun- 
tries would  be  on  the  basis  of  25  percent 
in  gold  and  75  percent  in  paper  currencies. 
No  new  monetary  unit  ia  to  b«  introduced 


and  all  currancies  ara  to  ba  valuad  In 
of  gold. 

Too  It  la  daairabia  tbat  natlona  anjoytng 
•  favorable  cradit  balapca  in  intamational 
pajrmanta  consult  with  nations  whoaa  aqul- 
llbrtum  haa  been  temporarily  diaturbad. 
Tharafora  If  the  currenclaa  of  mttntrr  cotin- 
triaa  get  out  of  balance  and  ara  under  pres- 
sure, relief  may  ba  acAight  through  Intarna- 
tional  oonsultatlon, 

Alao  If  currenriaa  of  oartaln  oountrlao 
should  baeome  ararre,  authority  within  car- 
tain  limitations  will  be  given  to  aorraot  tha 
acuta  situation  Tlie  fund  rauina  foralgn 
axchange  conirola  and  the  power  to  altar  par* 
ity  vahiM  up  to  10  paroaMoC  nwibtr  eoun- 
trie*  rurrenctes  It  otaaot  ba  anaetad,  of 
courae,  that  foieign  exchanges  could  be  sta- 
blilaed  over  a  long  period  of  tlma  unlaas  tha 
fund  haa  enormous  resources. 

No  ona  can  prophesy  with  accuracy  wbathar 
the  aggragata  oontributions  will  ba  atifllclant. 
But  assuming  tbat  8  or  10  billion  dollars 
will  be  adequate  and  tbat  25  percent  of 
the  fund'a  contributions  are  comprised  of 
gold,  it  Is  conceivable  that  with  honest  and 
efllcient  management  the  plan  might  be  suc- 
cessful. The  plan  would  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  a  nation  with  an  adverse  lialance  of 
payments  since  such  a  nation  might  receive 
aid  from  tbe  fund  without  having  to  part 
with  its  gold.  In  such  event  tbe  fund  could 
Increase  its  holdings  of  that  natlon'a  cur- 
rency up  to  a  maximum  of  200  percent  of 
its  qtiota.  Beyond  that  point  the,  fund  could 
not  be  of  assistance  to  the  distressed  mem- 
ber nation.  The  nation  with  such  an  ad- 
verse balance  would  then  have  to  call  upon 
its  gold  reserve  in  order  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  fund. 

It  is  probable  that  the  latest  version  of  the 
plan  will  not  be  entirely  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain  as  it  is  not  regarded  as  sufficiently 
flexible  to  permit  that  country  to  profit  suf- 
ficiently from  fluctuations  In  tbe  exchange 
values  of  other  currencies  and  other  devices 
resorted  to  by  her  in  the  past  to  offset  her 
large  Import  balance.  Oreat  Britain's  un- 
favorable trade  balance  after  tbe  war  will  t>« 
a  constant  challenge  to  the  fund'a  ability 
to  function  equitably  and  advantageously 
to  debtor  and  creditor  nations.  If  her  ex- 
ports, foreign  Investments,  and  maritime 
revenues  continue  to  be  insufficient  to  meet 
her  import  demands,  and  ber  credit  with  tha 
fund  becomes  depleted,  it  will  necessary 
(after  exhausting  the  other  means  provided) 
either  to  raise  the  exchange  value  of  the 
pound,  deposit  more  gold,  or  raise  the  price 
of  gold. 

While  the  plan  does  not  contemplate  end- 
ing the  restrictions  of  capital  movements  im- 
mediately following  the  war,  such  restriction* 
are  temporarily  imposed  subject  to  the  ef- 
forts of  member  countries  to  gradually  re- 
lax themr  All  foreign -exchange  restrictions 
woul^  be  gradually  eliminated,  and  thus  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  the  free  fiow  of  foreign 
trade  and  capital  movements  would  t>e  re- 
moved. 

Tbe  members  agree  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  fund's  resources  to  finance  a  large  flow 
of  capital  out  of  a  country.  There  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  no  ground  for  apprehension 
with  regard  to  losing  gold  now  owned  by  tha 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mora 
likely  that  additional  gold  will  flow  to  the 
United  States  through  the  fund.  Our  ex- 
port balance  will  more  likely  Increase  than 
diminish  in  the  post-war  period.  If  so.  It 
is  probable  that  gold  will  continue  to  ba 
more  acceptable  in  the  settlement  of  our 
trade  balances  than  the  ctirrencles  at  oUmt 
natlona. 

I  want  to  urge  with  all  the  foroa  at  my 
command  that  the  plan  should  induda  attver 
along  with  gold  in  order  to  be  mora  •»» 
oeptable  to  many  eountrtaa  In  the  Weatana 
Hemiaphara,  Aaia,  and  otbar  parta  of  IB* 
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vortd.  Such  •  prorUton  would  enibU  eoun* 
triM  that  h«r«  liwtaflelent  gold  to  utuiz* 
•iJvcr  in  th«  paymtnt  of  thetr  lUb^crlptloM, 
In  th«  Mtt>*in«nt  of  trad*  iMlancM.  and  In 
providing  currency  tMcklng  and  coinage.  The 
fund  ahould  be  m  a  poeitlon  to  supply  what- 
ever amount  of  alJyer  la  desired  by  member 

^^iv«  It  ot  not.  the  demonetization  of 
fold  la  more  complete  than  the  demonetlka- 
tlon  of  alJver.  Theoretically,  the  Unlud 
Bute*  and  other  nations  utilize  gold  as  back- 
ing for  paper  currencies,  but  gold  has  t>een 
denied  \U.  right  as  a  circulating  medium  of 
exchange.  Sliver,  on  the  other  band,  circu- 
lates widely  a*  oolnage  throughout  the  world, 
and  raacrvet  are  maintained  and  used  not 
only  m  the  United  States  but  In  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  If  a  proper  world  price  were 
supported  by  the  fund,  silver  would  prove 
Just  aa  useful  to  all  of  the  member  countries 
In  accomplishing  the  splendid  objectives  of 
tbe  plan  aa  would  gold. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  United 
States  U  In  a  position  to  maintain  the  su- 
premacy of  the  dollar:  «md  to  peg  and  main- 
tain tha  price  of  both  gold  and  silver  at 
appropriate  levels  throughout  the  world  by 
offering  freely  to  buy  and  sell  these  metals 
•t  fixed  prices.  England  has  proved  that  It 
can  be  done  England  established  and  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  the  pound  sterling 
In  relation  to  gold  from  1816  to  1910  by  offer- 
ing to  buy  or  sell  gold  at  any  time  or  place 
•t  a  price  of  $20.67  per  One  ounce. 

Silver  Is  used  more  generally  as  ctirrency 
through  the  world  today  than  gold  and  Its 
uae  will  no  doubt  increase  In  the  poet-war 
period.  The  fund  would  render  a  greater 
service  to  world  trade  and  the  rehabilitation 
and  relief  of  oppresesd  peoples  everywhere  if 
It  provided  additional  buying  power  abroad 
to  the  nations  which  poaeeas  and  are  depend- 
ent upon  sliver  for  their  money  at  home. 
There  has  been  entirely  too  little  considera- 
tion given  to  the  utilization  of  silver  as  a 
money  metal.  The  subject  has  been  dealt 
with  Impulsively,  especially  by  the  advocates 
of  managed  currency  and  opponents  of  me- 
tallic money  and  by  some  nations  that  pro- 
duce little  or  no  sliver.  A  managed  currrency 
la  nothing  more  than  prlntlng-presa  money, 
and  prlntlng-prees  money  can  never  mean 
security  for  the  country  whose  fate  rests  In 
unfriendly  hands:  whereas  the  precious  met- 
als, gold  and  silver,  provide  adequate  back- 
ing In  the  form  of  intrinsic  value.  Have-not 
nations  cannot  participate  In  international 
trade  without  heavy  discounts  to  cover  what- 
ever risks  are  Involved  unless  they  are  on  a 
metallic  standard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proponents  of 
establishing  a  system  for  the  management  of 
currencies  on  a  paper  basis  are  trying  to 
hasten  the  day  of  an  economic  millennium. 
Perhape  their  motive  should  not  be  ques- 
tioned, but  they  are  not  dealing  realistically 
with  conditions  as  they  exist.  They  would 
haw  us  believe  that  the  man  en  the  street 
has  implicit  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
devise  and  manage  a  system  of  establishing 
Taloes  for  the  transaction  of  domestic  busi- 
ness and  foreign  trade.  Civilization  Is  still 
In  Its  Infancy,  but  Is  sulBclently  mattired  to 
realize  the  frailties  of  htunanlty  and  to  aense 
the  insecurity  that  Inevitably  results  from 
the  Inability  of  strong  nations  to  deal  fairly 
With  the  weaker. 

I  heartily  approve  the  objectives  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trsss- 
ury.  but  in  my  Judgment  the  conference 
acheduled  to  convene  on  July  1  will  do  well 
to  revise  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed plan  before  the  President  may  expect 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  to  ratify  it. 
It  will  bs  a  tragic  mistake  if  the  Congress  is 
bypassed  by  this  conference.  Congress 
•lone  Is  entrusted  with  the  constitutional 
power  to  coin  money  and  the  constitutional 
power  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 
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Mr.  HILL.   Mr. 

mous  consent  to  have 
pendix  of  the  Ricord 
challenging  address 
able  Albkrt  Gorx. 
the  Fourth  District   of 
livered    before   the   Yoking 
Club  of  Pennsylvania  at 
tion  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  print^ 
as  follows: 


Presldi  nt,  I  ask  unani- 
pr^nted  in  the  Ap- 
very  able  and 
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Representative  from 
Tennessee,  de- 
Democratic 
ts  State  conven- 
}n  May  24,  1944. 
objec^on,  the  address 
in  the  Record, 
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It  is  both  an  honor  and 
dress  this  assemblage  of 
crata.    I  am  glad.  Indeed, 
tunlty  to  lend  my  voice  t< 
Democratic  Party  In  a 
a  struggle  to  overcome  th( 
the  Republican  Party, 
have  but  little  trouble  in 
licans.    I  must  confess, 
sometimes  have  a  hell  of  a 
other. 

In  some  ways  it  may  be 
that  the  time  for  a  national 
when  we  are  involved  in  a 
in  the  very  midst  of  the 
effort  the  world  has  ever 
crisis  perhaps  no  other 
risk  the  Internal  strife  anc 
inevitable  in  a  national 

But,  on  the  other  band 
offers,    if   not   unprecedented 
reaching  opportunities  to 
pie.     For  one  thing,  it 
States  of  America  a  chanc^ 
world  the  efficacy  of  self- 
the  most  trying  circumstaiice^ 
we  can  undergo  the  rlgori 
and  national  legislative 
our  essential  conatitutiona  i 
the  same  time,  cast  our  mjghty 
the  enemy  constitutes  the 
Crete   evidence   that   free 
themselves  even  in  the 

Another  thing — an  election 
afford  the  American  peop  i< 
to  make  some  fundamental 
most  Democratic  way  at 
the  conduct  of  the  war  am  [ 
foreign  policy.    I  think  It 
fortunate  that  these  decisions 
by  the  people,  not  after  the 
has  paaaed,  aa  was  the  case 
the  cruel  necessities  and 
war  are  yet  upon  us. 

In  this  critical  time 
has  a  serious  responslblllt 
people  the  one  man  within 
Is  best  qualified  for  the 
national  leadership  as 
mander  In  Chief  of  the 
ure   to  do  this  would 
indictment    against    the 
For  any  man  to  refuse  suih 
to  shirk  the  call  of  duty. 

Make  no  mistake  about 
wartime  is  deadly  serious 
no  decision  rendered  by 
chiae  has  ever  been  fraught 
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a  privilege  to  ad- 
P^nsylvania  Demo- 
have  the  oppor- 
the  cause  of  the 
State  where  you  have 
stand-pattism  of 
Fro|n  where  I  come  we 
atlng  the  Repub- 
hdwever,  that  we  do 
time  beating  each 

quite  unfortunate 

election  comes 

freat  war — indeed, 

greatest  military 

Known.    In  such  a 

nation  would 

political  disunity 


te\  erest 


el(  ctlon. 

in  election  In  1944 
at    least   far- 
he  American  peo- 
to  the  United 
to  prove  to  the 
;ovemment  under 
The  fact  that 
of  a  Presidential 
ejection  preserving 
processes  and,  at 
force  against 
>eBt  and  most  con- 
men   can   govern 
of  crises, 
this  year  will 
e  an  opportunity 
decisions  in  the 
:he  ballot  box  on 
the  course  of  our 
may  be  singularly 
can  be  made 
immediate  danger 
in  1920.  but  whUe 
he  awful  price  of 

e^ch  political  party 

of  offering  to  the 

each  party  who 

( remendous  Job  of 

and  as  Com- 

forces.     Pall- 

coiistltute  a  serious 

wo-party    system. 

a  call  would  be 

it.     An  election  In 

>uslness.     Perhaps 

;he  popular  fran- 

with  so  much 
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msanlnf  as  will  be  the  esse  next  November. 
The  *ength  of  the  war  and  the  course  of  the 
coming  peace  may  well  rest  upon  that  deci- 
sion. Being  fully  conscious  of  this.  It  Is  my 
guess  that  the  American  people  will  take  the 
measure  of  each  party  and  each  party's 
standard  bearer  more  meticulously  and  more 
nonpartlsanly  than  ever  before  in  ovu- 
history. 

THE  TAROsncx  OF  rrrNTss  foa  thx  job 

By  what  standard  will  the  American  people 
measure  the  candidates  and  the  parties?  By 
the  yardstick  of  fitness  for  the  Job.  Instead 
of  3  feet  1  think  this  yardstick  of  fitness  for 
the  Job  will  have  three  questions. 

The  first  and  paramount  question  which 
most  free  men  and  women  of  America  will 
ask  when  they  take  free  ballots  In  their 
hands  on  election  day  will  be:  "Who  U  best 
qualified  to  lead  us  to  victory?" 

The  next  question,  and  Uuly  second  only 
to  the  first,  will  be:  "Who  Is  best  qualified 
to  sit  as  the  American  leader  In  the  councils 
of  the  world's  great  to  formulate  a  lasting 
peace?" 

The  third  question,  for  those  few  who  have 
not  determined  their  choice  by  answering 
for  themselves  the  first  two,  will  be:  "What 
party  and  what  leader  can  we  best  trust  to 
handle  the  complicated  domestic  problems 
both  during  and  immediately  after  the  war?" 

I  would  like  to  stand  this  yardstick  of  fit- 
net-,  beside  the  two  men  who  are  already  the 
obvious  choices  of  their  respective  parlies  as 
condidates  for  President — Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  of  New  York,  and  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

In  measuring  Governor  Dewey  with  the 
yardstick  of  fitness  for  the  Job  of  national, 
leadership  In  this  hour  of  crisis.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  to  use  such  superficial  stand- 
ards as  age  or  physical  stature.  In  the  realm 
of  statesmanship,  which  he  seeks  to  enter, 
those  are  not  standards  at  all.  For  a  war- 
time President,  the  American  people  are  ^to- 
gether interested  in  another  kind  of  stature — 
the  stature  of  statesmanship.  The  units  of 
measure  on  this  yardstick,  therefore,  will  not 
be  Inches  nor  feet  nor  even  years.  It  Is  rather 
a  measure  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
height,  of  vision  and  understanding,  of  fore- 
sight In  the  realm  of  International  affairs, 
of  ability  to  foresee  pitfalls  for  America  as 
well  as  opportunities.  I  think  it  was  this 
kind  of  measurement  that  one  of  my  good 
Tennessee  constltuenta  must  have  had  In 
mind  when  he  gave  me  his  own  peculiar  ap- 
praisal of  Governor  Dewey.  He  was  a  farmer 
and  he  had  that  typically  Tennessee  salty 
habit  of  speaking  In  the  language  of  his  own 
world  of  soli,  animals,  and  hills.  "It's  never 
a  good  idea,"  he  said,  "to  change  horses  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream.  But  If  I  ever  come 
to  that  pass  where  I've  got  to  consider  doing 
It,  I  will  sure  draw  the  line  at  changing  to  a 
Shet'and   pony." 

This  was  not  a  reference  to  physical  dimen- 
sions but  It  was  his  own  characteristically 
shrewd  way  of  expressing  the  measure  of 
Governor  Dewey's  achievement,  of  what  the 
man  has  said,  of  what  he  has  done  to  qualify 
him  for  the  Presidency  at  this  critical  time. 
These  are  the  things  that  make  men  big  or 
little  In  the  high  field  that  Governor  Dewey 
wishes  to  enter,  and  these  are  things  with 
which  the  ordinary  people  of  America  will 
measure  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent this  year. 

rmnEss  to  conduct  was 
My  constituent  mxist  have  been  thinking  of 
Governor  Dewey  as  a  possible  war  leader. 
Who  Is  there  to  say  that  he  would  make  a 
good  Commander  In  Chief?  Who  will  say 
that  he  has  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
make-up  and  disposition  of  ovu*  naval  forcea 
or  that  he  has  a  broad  conception  of  naval 
strategy?    Has   anyone   said   that  Governor 
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Dewey  Is  eonyerasnt  with  the  strategy  mapped 
out  months  ago  for  the  Impending  offensives 
In  Europe  and  In  the  Pacific,  or  that,  with- 
out the  experience  of  having  participated  In 
mapping  that  strategy  with  not  only  otir 
own  high  naval  and  military  officers  but  with 
Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  he 
oould  be  on  equal  terms  with  those  chiefs 
of  state  In  further  meetings  on  world  mili- 
tary strategy? 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  questions  merely  to 
say  that  our  trained  generals  and  admirals 
will  run  the  war.  It  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
lightly.  True,  we  have  good  admirals  and 
four -star  generals,  but  there  has  always  been 
and  there  always  must  be  a  directing  hand, 
a  Commander  in  Chief.  Good  or  bad.  he  will 
be  the  man  we  elect  as  President  next  Novem- 
ber. That  choice  Involves  the  chance  of  an 
earlier  victory  and  fewer  lives  lost  as  well  as 
the  prestige,  place,  and  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  at  the  world's  council  tables. 

Maybe  Governor  Dewey  would  be  a  good 
leader.  We  do  not  know.  What  the  people 
do  know  is  that  he,  like  any  other  man  new 
to  the  Job,  would  be  tremendously  handi- 
capped by  a  lack  of  experience  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before.  To  say 
the  very  least  of  It,  It  would  take  Governor 
Dewey,  however  great  his  capacity,  a  long 
period  of  time  merely  to  gain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  organization,  problems,  and 
strategy  of  our  own  forces,  to  say  nothing  of 
either  our  allies  or  oxir  enemies.  It  is,  there- 
fore, self-evident  that  selection  of  Goverijor 
Dewey  as  Commander  In  Chief  would  In- 
evitably create  a  time  lag  in  the  march  to 
victory. 

FITNESS   FOE    LEADEBSHIP    IN    WORU)    PEACE 
MAKING 

As  a  leader  in  foreign  policy,  though  inex- 
perienced. Governor  Dewey  has  something  in 
his  favor.  He  recently  made  a  speech  on  for- 
eign policy  which  deserves  careful  considera- 
tion. Even  though  a  bit  hazy  In  spots,  the 
address  was  commendable  in  at  least  two  re- 
spects: First,  It  was,  in  effect,  a  candid  ad- 
mission that  he  had  been  wrong  in  some  of 
his  previous  statements  and  attitudes;  and, 
second,  that  the  Roosevelt-Hull  program  is 
correct  In  Its  essential  parta.  I  say  this  Is 
commendable  because  It  takes  a  man  of  no 
small  caliber  to  admit  not  only  his  own  error 
but  also  to  acknowledge  the  rlghtness  of  the 
program  of  his  opposition — something  which 
a  large  nimiber  of  Republican  Congressmen 
have  not  yet  done.  For  this  conversion  and 
public  candor,  Governor  Dewey  Is  entitled  to 
compliment. 

One  cannot  but  wonder,  though,  what  evi- 
dence there  is  to  show  that  he  has  more  fore- 
sight now  than  before.  There  is  some  consid- 
erable evidence  that  his  foresight  has  not 
heretofore  been  up  to  the  par  ol  discerning 
statesmanship.  For  example,  some  half  dozen 
years  after  the  Roosevelt  administration  had 
given  diplomatic  recognition  to  Russia,  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  put  his  mental  processes  to  work 
on  that  question  and  when  he  had  given  it 
what  he  undoubtedly  considered  sufficient 
thought,  he  pronounced  the  recognition  of 
Russia  as  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  the 
Roosevelt  administration  had  ever  made.  He 
solemnly  announced  his  verdict  In  a  public 
address  to  the  American  people. 

In  1941  Governor  Dewey  applied  his  fullest 
caliber  of  statesmanship  to  the  question  of 
lend-lease.  It  was  In  January  of  that  year 
that  he  announced  to  a  group  of  newspaper 
men  the  result  of  his  thinking  on  lend-lease, 
which  has  since  been  hailed  as  a  magnificent 
success  by  the  American  people,  and  has  been 
hailed  around  the  world  as  a  great  Instru- 
ment for  victory  and  freedom.  What  did 
Governor  Dewey  foresee  for  the  lend-lease 
program?  He  said  that  it  would,  and  I  quote, 
"bring  an  end  to  free  government  In  the 
United  States."  Some  prophecy!  He  said 
flurther  that  it  would,  and  I  again  quote. 


"abolish  Congress  for  all  praetlcsl  purposes." 
Some  foresight! 

I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind  about 
this,  for  I  am  genuinely  glad  that  Governor 
Dewey  is  trying  to  set  himself  right  on  for- 
eign policy.  After  all.  If  there's  s  poaslbillty 
of  his  being  our  President,  then  it  Is  extremely 
important  that  he  be  on  the  right  course  on 
foreign  policy  because  mistakes  in  foreign 
policy  are  tremendously  costly  In  American 
life,  blood,  and  substance. 

I  would  wholeheartedly  welcome  any  earn- 
est effort  to  lift  foreign  policy  above  partisan 
politics.  We  Americans  are  ptoud  to  con- 
sider otirselves  a  preeminent  Nation  in  world 
affairs.  We  are  a  grown-up  Nation;  there  Is 
no  doubt  about  It.  And  It's  high  time  we 
were  acting  like  a  grown-up  in  the  world 
family  of  nations.  What  we  need  is  not  a 
partuanly  Democratic  or  Republican  foreign 
policy  but  a  national  foreign  policy  baaed 
on  an  intelligent  and  farslghted  self-Interest, 
the  general  course  of  which  bears  the  endorse- 
ment of  both  of  our  great  political  parties. 
Then  we  could  have  our  partisan  fighu  over 
who  had  or  could  best  actuate  and  project 
that  policy.  Perhaps  this  would  be  a  perti- 
nent question  now. 

Even  though  Governor  Dewey  may  now  be 
a  sincere  advocate  of  an  enlightened  foreign 
policy  and  even  though  he  gives  evidence  of 
a  new-foxmd  foresight,  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  any  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  put  such  a  program  Into  actual  effect. 

And  let  me  warn.  Up  service  would  do  no 
more  good  after  this  war  than  it  did  before. 

I  know  that  in  Congress  there  are  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  who  would  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  such  a  program.  But  I 
know,  too,  that  there  is  a  large  block  of 
Republicans  who  are  yet  unconverted,  who 
are  yet  isolationists  to  the  core.  For  In- 
stance, do  you  think  that  Mr.  Ham  Fish  or 
Senator  Hiham  Johnson  would  support  a 
realistic  program  of  international  collabora- 
tion, Dewey  or  no  Dewey?  And,  mind  you, 
if  the  Republicans  should  take  the  reins  of 
government,  Congressman  Ham  Pish  would 
be  chairman  of  the  all -important  House 
Rules  Committee  and  Senator  Hibam  John- 
son would  be  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Do  you  believe  that 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  who  even 
now  continue  to  say  that  if  we  had  stayed  at 
home  and  minded  our  own  business  we  would 
not  have  Incurred  the  wrath  of  Tojo  and 
Hitler  and,  therefore,  would  not  have  been 
drawn  into  World  War  No.  2,  would  suddenly, 
upon  the  election  of  a  Republican  President, 
bury  their  convictions  and  prejudices,  which 
have  become  deep-seated  through  the  years 
since  the  League  of  Nations  fight?  Would 
they  overnight  become  Intelligent  supporters 
of  a  sensible  and  practical  program  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  cooperation  with  other 
nations  of  the  world?  Or  do  you  think  that 
they  would  continue  in  theii-  efforta  to  be- 
guile the  American  people  with  such  catch 
phrases  as  America  First,  meanwhile  oppos- 
ing even  such  helpful  and  practical  measures 
of  international  cooperation  as  reciprocal 
trade  agreeoients? 

The    fact   is   the   Republican   Party    Is   so 
sharply  divided  oh  the  question  of  any  form 
of  international  collaboration  that  Republi- 
can leadership  of  the  country  In  this  field  Is 
^lopeless.    The   schism    runs   deep    through- 
out the  party — from  Senator  Curlet  Brooks 
and    Representative    Hoffman    to    Senator 
Austin    and    Representative    Eaton    within 
Congress  and  from  Wendell  Wlllkie  to  Colonel 
McCormlck  without.     Any  program  on  which 
11   these  elements  within  the  party  could 
agree  would  at  best  be  an  inadequate,  mllk- 
oast  compromise. 

The  prospect  of  Republican  leadership  in 
-  his  field  app>ears  no  more  acceptable  when 
we  undertake  to  Judge  their  future  perform- 


snoe  hf  tbtir  psst  reooKI.  IHs  iMord  «l 
the  Rsputallesn  Party  between  the  two  wars 
Is  awful.  By  defestlng  the  greet  Woodrow 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations,  the  Bepubllcsn 
leadership  succeeded  In  steering  us  into  • 
rut  going  the  wrong  way.  Unfortunately,  • 
lot  of  people  kept  going  that  way.  Some  are 
still  trying  to. 

Oh,  how  different  the  history  of  the  world 
might  have  been  if  the  American  people  had 
not  committed  the  folly  of  following  the 
between-wars  Bepubllcan  philosophy  of  Iso- 
lationism and  shortsightedness.  I  hope  this 
is  one  time  when  history  wUl  not  repeat  Itself. 

fitness  pot  DOMESTIC  UtADOSRIP 

As  to  how  we  might  measure  Governor 
Dewey's  fitness  as  a  President  to  deal  with 
domestic  affairs,  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  unless  we  Judge  him  by  the  past  per- 
formance of  his  party  when  It  was  last  en- 
trusted with  our  National  Government,  or  by 
the  company  he  keeps.  Again  the  record  of 
his  party  is  not  very  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
In  fact,  they  led  America  on  to  the  skids  and 
what  we  skidded  Into  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  lived  through  it — Teapot  Dome. 
p>ost-war  infiation.  synthetic  boom  and  the 
awful  bust-up,  depression  days  when  men 
were  selling  apples  on  the  streets  of  America, 
four  stands  to  a  comer,  with  prosperity  and 
employment,  a  chance  for  millions  of  ordl« 
nary  people  to  live  a  decent  American  life, 
nowhere  to  be  found — not  even  around  the 
corner. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  Is  re- 
putedly one  of  Governor  Dewey's  closest 
advisers.  I  do  not  think  the  country  wants 
any  more  of  Herbert  Hoover — not  even  a 
Toi.i  Thumb  facsimile.  We  do  not  want  to 
turn  again  our  great  American  cities  into 
HoovervlUes.  We  do  not  want  our  factories 
converted  Into  post-war  production  of  cob- 
wet)8,  nor  our  farms  Into  mortgage  fore- 
closures. 

My  Republican  colleagues  in  Congress  seem 
to  think  that  Governor  Dewey  could  do  bet- 
ter. I  am  sure  he  could  not  do  worse.  They 
are  predicting  that  on  next  November  7  there 
will  be  a  cloudburst  of  Republican  votes, 
but  my  weather  prediction  for  that  'day  Is 
that  It  will  only  be  a  little  Dewey. 

ROOSEVELT    MEAStTXES   UP 

It  Is  only  when  we  stand  this  yardstick  of 
fitness  for  the  Job  beside  President  Roose- 
velt that  we  can  truly  appreciate  the  big- 
ness and  quality  of  the  man  as  well  as  the 
urgent  need  to  continue  his  leadership. 

I  do  not  have  to  draw  for  this  audience 
a  contrast  between  those  12  years  of  Hard- 
ing, Coolldge,  and  Hoover  and  the  12  years 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Tou  saw 
the  rising  of  a  leader  equal  to  the  task  of 
rebuilding  a  Nation  which  had  been  eco- 
nomically debauched.  You  saw  millions  of 
American  homcK  and  farms  saved  from  mort- 
gage foreclosure;  you  saw  American  busi- 
nesses, many  of  which  seem  now  to  have 
forgotten  it,  saved  from  bankruptcy;  you  saw 
the  scourge  of  closing  banks  stopped  and 
peoples'  savings  made  secure;  you  saw  hu- 
man rights  given  precedence  over  property 
rlghta.  Disagree  with  this  or  that  as  you 
will,  over -all  It  Is  a  record  of  tinsurpessed 
achievement  of  which  we  are  Justly  proud. 

About  Roosevelt's  leadership  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations,  volumes  could  be  writ- 
ten but  the  American  people  do  not  have 
to  read  volumes  to  be  convinced  of  his 
stature  as  a  statesman.  Every  day  confirms 
the  rectitude  of  Roosevelt's  position  and  our 
good  fortime  to  have  his  leadership.  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  need  his  vision,  his  under- 
standing, his  wisdom  at  the  conference 
table  where  we  hope  end  pray  world  peace 
will  be  made  secure.  How  can  we  afford  to 
change?    In  my  opinion  we  wont. 

The  drums  of  an  awful  world  war  bc^m 
to  beat  and  aoon  they  roared,    ri  i  irti  o  ta 
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tb*  vorKi  and  our  Tety  existence  as  a  free 
nattoo  w«»  tbreatened.  K  there  waa  erer 
H  tlma  vben  this  Nation  needed  great  leader- 
ghlp  It  wim  tben.  If  there  waa  ever  a  time 
wben  America  has  had  great  leadership  It 
waa  then — and  since. 

Tou  have  seen  what  America — America 
tmder  great  leadership— could  do.  The 
•treng^th  of  a  great  nation  has  been  mobilized 
quickly  and  effectively.  Production  goals 
which  our  enemies,  and  the  President's 
critics,  incidentally,  said  were  impoesible 
have  been  reached  and  bettered.  We  have 
•applied  not  only  our  own  forces  with  the 
beat  war  equipment  the  world  has  ever 
known,  but  have  supplied,  too,  millions  of 
our  allies.  The  greatest  navy,  the  mightiest 
air  force,  and  the  moat  stupendous  mechan- 
ized military  strength  the  world  has  ever 
known  is  now  poised  for  the  attack.  Today 
the  enemy  la  cringing  with  bla  back  to  his 
homeland.  The  light  of  victory  begins  to 
dawn. 

All  of  this  did  not  just  happen  so.  Some- 
body had  to  plan  it,  somebody  had  to  direct, 
•omebody  had  to  lead  and  inspire,  somebody 
bad  to  coordinate  and  command.  Do  you 
think  it  cotild  have  been  President  Roosevelt? 


Ancfkjit  Wake  Up! 


fo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TflB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  address 
entitled  "America.  Wake  Up!"  delivered 
by  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  before  the 
War  Dads  Association,  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  May  30,  1944.  I  commend  its 
reading  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
Amarlcana  have  obaerved  Memorial  Day  by 
placing  flags  and  flowers  on  the  graves  of 
their  loved  onee  who  gave  their  lives  for 
their  country. 

The  thin,  blue  ranks  and  the  fading,  gray 
flies  of  our  Civil  War  veterans,  in  whose  mem- 
ory this  day  was  originated,  have  almost 
vanlahed.     And  soon  the  familiar  lines — 

•TJnder  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  Judgment  Day; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue. 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray" — 

will  be  aa  much  of  a  memory  as  the  men 
In  blue  and  gray,  who  served  In  the  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South. 

But  I  have  not  come  here  tonight  to  make 
a  tradlUonal  MMBoMal  Day  speech  to  this 
gathering  of  AflMrtean  war  dads,  their  fam- 
lllea.  and  their  friends. 

I  have  not  come  to  talk  abopt  the  past  and 
Its  gkirlea.  I  have  come  to  talk  about  the 
present  and  Ita  aacriflcea — the  future  and  lu 
dangera. 

Today,  from  Cape  Oop  to  the  Oolden  Oate. 
mllll<»s  of  Americans  ouule  sad  pilgrimages 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  cemeteries.  They 
bowed  their  heads  in  prayer  and  placed  flags 
and  flowers  on  the  graves  of  relatives  and 
frienda. 

But  whUe  millions  made  this  pUsrlinagca. 
tena  c :  thousands   of  mothers,  wives,  and 
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children  of  World  War 
the  privilege  of  placing 
the  graves  of  sons, 
who  went  off  to  war — ; 
wboae  only  tangible 
flags  on  window  panes. 

The  goldeu  constellatio 
roes  who  died  in  this  war 
up  a  firmament  of  more 
for  we  have  lost  more  th4n 

This   Memorial   Day   of 
cated  to  gentle  reminiscer^e 
of  the  past.     On  the 
must  be  dedicated  to  histc^ 
dedicated  to  history  that 
latest  radio  news  flash- 
as  the   front  page  of 
newspapers. 

It  is  a  grim  task  to  stan^ 
urge  America  to  wake  up 
tlon  that  war  is  a  grim 
most  of  tis.  unfortunatelj , 
our  obligations  and 

When  speaking  of  hi: 
our  thoughts  immediately 
tlon  of  the  news  printed  1 
daily  newspapers  and 
list.    It  is  there  we  find 
is  being  paid,  day  by  da 
of  the  war — the  Uvea  of 
of  America. 

Whenever  I  read  that 
who  have  made  the  suprefie 
fail  to  recall  the  sight  of 
wbU?  visiting  all  our 
ccm».erles  where  crosses 
shadows  over  the  graves 
Ingly  gave  their  lives 
front  might  continue  to 
way  of  life. 

Never  have  I  passed 
such  a  resting  place  without 
hungry  hearts  of  wives, 
hearts   at   home   who   wtjuld 
Just  to  touch  one  single 
single  second. 

But  not  all  our  war 
cemeteries    In    the    man^ 
Thousands  of  them  have 
the    ocean    deep- 
slime,   mud.  and   entangl|ng 
South    Seas — still    more 
shifting  sands  of  the 
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not  only  to  the  dead,  but  also  to  the  living. 
In  the  hope  that  they  may  be  spared  and 
come  home  to  us. 

So  far.  this  war,  on  our  part,  has  mainly 
been  a  battle  of  machines — planes,  tanks, 
ships — and  the  casualties,  therefore,  have 
been  comparatively  light.  But.  as  invasion 
starts  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  be- 
comes a  battle  of  men — we  must  be  pre- 
pared for  greater  losses. 

And  yet.  on  the  home  front,  there  are 
people  who  fall  to  realize  that  what  they  fail 
to  do.  toward  the  speedy  and  victorious  end- 
ing of  the  war,  spells  death  for  men  who 
otherwise  would  live.  To  that  segment  of 
our  Nation  I  plead,  "Americans,  wake  up. 
you  are  shirking  your  duty"! 

With  greater  feeling  than  I  can  find  words 
to  express.  I  sympathize  with  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  men  in  our  combat  forces. 
They  carry  a  great  burden  of  suspense — 
the  agony  of  waiting — of  endless  worry. 

And  yet,  the  same  strength  of  character 
and  discipline  of  spirit  that  enabled  the 
pioneer  women  of  yesterday  to  carry  their 
burdens  with  level  heads  and  stout  hearts 
are  fortifying  the  women  of  today  during 
these  days  of  turmoil.  No  nation  is  greater 
than  its  women,  and  the  fortitude  American 
women  have  shown  in  facing  the  emotional 
stress  of  war  and,  at  the  same  time,  doing 
their  share  in  the  war  effort,  la  truly  monu- 
mental. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  women  of  America  are  found  in  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  flower  of  our  youth 
have  been  or  are  being  transplanted  to  the 
theaters  of  war  In  the  four  comers  of  the 
world.  I  have  seen  them.  I  know  how 
young  most  of  the  men  are  in  otir  combat 
forces  today. 

Just  think,  few  of  our  servicemen  had  seen 
the  light  of  day  when  the  foundation  lor 
this  war  was  laid  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
by  selfish  peace  planning  a'  the  close  of 
World  War  No.  1.  Up  to  now  more  than 
50.000  of  our  yotmg  men  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

And  why?  What  is  there  in  this  world  that 
deprives  youth  of  the  right  to  live?  Why 
should  war  deprive  mothers  of  their  sons? 
Why  should  wives  become  war  widows?  Why 
should  children  become  orphans?  Why? 
Why?     Why?     This  is  the  reason  why: 

Because  at  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1,  we 
did  not  build  a  fortress  of  peace.  We  com- 
promised with  those  who  had  nothing  to  lose. 
We  were  blinded  by  our  ideals  and  mistook 
dreams  for  realities.  We  thought  we  saw.  In 
the  unsound  peace  terms,  eternal  proof  that 
there  would  never  be  another  World  War. 

Today  that  eternal  proof  of  lasting  peace  is 
scattered  in  trillions  of  fragments  all  over 
the  globe.  A  far  more  destructive  war  is 
sweeping  the  world  with  fiames  of  violence. 
Could  it  have  been  avoided?    Tes;  It  could. 

It  covUd  have  been  avoided  If  those  who  had 
the  opportunity  to  build  the  fortress  of  peace 
had  also  had  the  foresight  to  design  and 
build  the  fortress  on  a  firm  foundation.  But 
failure  to  do  this  cannot  be  placed  on  any 
single  party,  on  any  given  group,  on  any  indi- 
vidual. We  are  all  to  blame.  In  a  democ- 
racy the  people  are  responsible  for  its  leader^ 
ship. 

Just  think  back — take  a  little  self-Inven- 
tory— ^and  you  will  find  that  not  so  long  ago 
most  of  us  thought  Mussolini  was  only  a 
strutting  clown;  Hitler  we  regarded  as  a  low 
comedian:  and  the  Japs  were  tunny  little 
monkeys  without  tails.  We  either  could  not 
or  would  not  permit  ourselves  to  bellevT  that 
any  human  beings  could  be  so  treacherous 
and  dastardly. 

What  did  we  do  during  those  years  when 
the  Japs,  the  Fascists,  and  Nazis  were  plan- 
ning and  preparing  for  conquest  and  con- 
trol? For  one  thing,  we  almost  scuttled  our 
Navy — demobilized  our  Army — and  clipped 
the  wings  of  our  military  aviation. 
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What  did  we  do  when  Hitler  took  the 
Rhlneland — when  Mussolini  stole  Ethiopia — 
and  the  Japs  invaded  China?  We  did  noth- 
ing. Did  we  make  ready  and  prepare  when 
Europe  erupted  Into  war?     We  did  not. 

As  recently  as  1940  none  of  our  major  po- 
litical parties  or  national  leaders  had  the 
vision  or  the  valor  to  read  aloud  the  hand- 
writing of  Mars  on  the  global  wall.  Sure,  we 
sold  destroyers  to  England,  but  we  also  sold 
scrap  iron  and  oil  to  Japan.  It  was  1915- 
16  all  over  again  Let's  wait  I  Let's  watch! 
It  can't  happen  here! 

Now  it  is  V  for  Victory.  But  In  those  diys — 
4  short  years  ago — it  was  D  for  Delay  and — 
at  long  last — D  for  Defense. 

What  the  future  held  was  as  plain  to  see 
as  a  dive  bomber  over  your  roof,  but  those 
of  us  who  sounded  the  alarm  were  met  by 
boos  of  derision.  And  I  firmly  believe  that 
many  of  the  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
might  be  alive  today  if  we  had  not  been 
caught  with  too  little — too  late. 

We  poured  billions  into  the  bottomless  pit 
of  the  stock  market  in  1929.  but  we  could 
not  afford  a  decent  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Corps.  We  spent  billions  priming  the  depres- 
sion piunp,  but  we  were  too  Indifferent  to 
prime  our  muskets.  Militarism  of  any  kind 
was  frowned  upon.  Preparedness  was  un- 
patriotic. 

Why,  some  were  shocked  at  the  very 
thought  of  exposing  the  boys  In  C.  C.  C. 
camps  to  the  horrors  of  military  training — 
not  even  small  arms  for  drilling — Just  broom- 
sticks It  is  impossible  to  conceive  in  terms 
of  human  life  what  even  that  limited  train- 
ing would  have  meant  in  preparing  inexperi- 
enced youth  for  battle. 

Finally,  when  we  did  fiounder  out  of  our 
day  dreams,  we  did  Qot  develop  striking 
power  We  concentrated  on  D  again  D  for 
Defense  bonds — Defense  stamps — Defense 
production — Defense  training — Defense  this 
and  Defense  that — until  the  bombs,  shells, 
and  torpedoes  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then 
It  was  D  for  Defeat.  Destruction,  and  Death. 
Now  we  are  talking  V  for  Victory — but  too 
many  of  us  are  talking  In  our  sleep — Indiffer- 
ently. 

To  you.  I  say  again — "America,  wake  up! 
You  are  shirking  your  duty." 

For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  world  of 
false  security.  We  were  willing  to  believe 
anything  but  the  truth,  ready  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  facts.'  And,  even  at  this  hour, 
many  people  lull  themselves  Into  the  belief 
that  victory  can  be  won  without  greater 
costs  and  efforts  than  those  we  have  already 
made. 

They  say  the  war  Is  almost  over,  that  ra- 
tioning is  nonsense,  price  control  bosh,  infla- 
tion a  scarecrow,  taxes  too  high,  wages  too 
low  dividends  too  few.  work  too  hard,  hours 
too  long,  strikes  too  short.  Why  buy  bonds, 
why  give  blood,  why  tend  Victory  gardens? 
There  is  too  much  thrift,  not  enough  fun. 
They  want  to  go  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  they  got  something  for  nothing. 

Well,  In  the  name  of  countless  servicemen 
to  whom  I  have  talked  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  I  can  tell  those  who  think  along 
those  lines,  that  they  are  in  for  a  rude  awak- 
ening when  our  fighting  men  again  step  out 
of  uniform. 

Speaking  of  what  our  men  overseas  talk 
and  think  about,  let  me  take  this  opportunity 
to  correct  the  widespread,  but  wrong,  im- 
pression that  they  are  a  bunch  of  homesick 
kids  whose  only  consolation  is  a  pin-up  girl. 
Men  who  face  death  have  other  things  to 
think  about — and  that  Includes  politics. 
And.  speaking  of  politics,  the  campaign  plat- 
form they  are  Interested  In  has  only  three 
planks : 

1.  Every  American  must  help  in  producing 
the  material  and  equipment  that  will  bring 
victory  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

2.  Pull  opportunity  for  all  to  make  a  decent 
living  in  the  post-war  world. 
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8.  A  sound  and  workable  plan  for  lasting 
world  peace  that  wll'  mean  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  the  men 
overseas  believe  there  is  not  enough  patriot- 
ism on  the  home  front.  That  talk  is  well 
founded  for  that  belief  is  widespread 
throughout  all  theaters  of  war  and.  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  Justification  for  It. 

Some  of  the  men— whether  right  or 
wrong — ^ven  go  so  far  as  saying  that  the 
alarm  clock  America  needs  to  wake  it  up  Is 
a  first-class  bombing  raid.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is  consider- 
able bitterness  among  men  in  combat  over 
strikes,  black  markets,  and  political  skull- 
duggery on  the  home  front.  They  fall  to 
understand  why  such  things  should  exist. 
And.  frankly,  what  Is  wrong  with  that  view- 
point? 

Certainly.  It  is  not  right  that  one  group 
of  Americans  Is  called  upon  to  give  their  all. 
Including  life  itself,  while  another  group  of 
American  do  only  that  which  they  think  they 
should  for  profit,  or  for  higher  pay,  or  more 
power. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  ayone  who  has  not 
visited  the  battle  fronts  to  know  the  danger, 
the  filth,  the  suffering,  the  drabness,  the 
boredom  of  combat  living  and  to  fully  appre- 
ciate why  it  is  that  stories  of  the  great  sac- 
rifices being  made  on  the  home  front  make 
the  men  on  the  combat  front  gag. 

Not  that  the  rank  and  file  of  soldiers  be- 
lieve that  we  are  a  nation  of  slackers  on  the 
home  front,  but  they  have  no  Illusions  about 
the  Job  that  lies  ahead  and  they  have  deep 
contempt — and  Justly  so^for  anyone  on  the 
home  front  who  falls  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  fear — a  feeling  that 
this  attitude  on  the  part  of  servicemen  to- 
ward civilians  may  build  up  a  wall  between 
them  when  the  war  Is  over.  And  I  regret  to 
admit  that  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  on  this 
score.  Therefore,  We  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  prevent  such  a  wall  from 
being  erected.  The  only  way  to  avert  It  is 
for  everyone  to  do  his  or  her  share  to  speed 
the  day  of  victory  and  at  the  same  time  to 
plan  a  post-war  world  In  which  our  veterans 
will  have  freedom  of  opportunity  for  Indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

Most  .of  our  servicemen  will  not  want  to 
return  to  the  good  old  days  they  left  behind, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  good  old  days 
will  not  be  good  enough.  The  men  who  come 
home  will  not  be  the  boys  who  left.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  veterans  In  the  late  teens  and 
early  twenties. 

They  are  Intelligent.  They  are  tough. 
They  are  hard.  They  know  what  they  want. 
They  have  learned  a  lot.  They  have  worked 
a  lot.  They  have  dared  a  lot.  They  have 
sacrificed  a  lot.  They  want  to  get  on  In  the 
world  when  the  war  Is  over.  And  they  Jxutly 
deserve  our  help  and  assistance. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  Congress  pass  a 
O.  I.  bin  of  rights — though  It  is  better  than 
handing  out  coffee,  doughnuts,  and  beggarly 
bonuses — or  giving  veterans  apple  boxes  on 
selected  street  corners.  The  veterans  will  not 
want  to  take  over  America,  but  they  will  de- 
mand their  proper  share  of  opportunity  and 
place  In  every  council.  Our  veterans  will 
want  opportunity  to  use  their  new  skills — 
opportunity  to  educate  themselves — oppor- 
tunity to  live  peaceful  lives  In  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world. 

They  will  demand  the  right  to  work  at  any 
Job  for  which  the  service  has  given  them  ex- 
pert technological  or  mechanical  skills,  and 
they  will  resent  having  to  pay  a  tax  to  union 
racketeers  for  the  right  to  work  and  the 
chance  to  make  a  living.  Some  unions  have 
taken  a  realistic  and  cooperative  attitude  to- 
ward this  problem.  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated.   They  show  an  encouraging  awakening. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  our  service- 
men— as  well  as  peacetime  employment  for 


war  workers — It  la  awentlal  that  our  poat-war 
plans  must  be  better  than  the  pre-Peeri 
Harbor  levels.  Capital  and  labor— lawmakers 
and  executives  must  unite  to  provide  and 
n^aintain  mass  pnxluctlon  for  mass  buying 
power  at  reasonable  price  levels.  Thla  must 
be  done  now.  We  cant  wait  for  peace,  be- 
cause even  now  servicemen  are  being  mus- 
tered out  at  the  rate  of  75.0C0  per  month. 

We  must  provide  rehabilitation  for  the 
disabled,  employment  for  those  who  want 
work,  college  courses  or  vocational  train- 
ing for  those  who  want  to  learn.  Unless  we 
take  steps  to  plan  for  the  proper  care  of  our 
servicemen.  America  will  indeed  have  a  lost 
generation  on  Its  hands— a  handicap,  an  over- 
load that  will  leave  us  hopelessly  behind  In 
the  world  competition,  which  will  begin  even 
before  the  war  is  over. 

Our  military  manpower  for  victory  today 
Is  our  brain  and  brawn  power  for  progress 
and  production  tomorrow. 

Americans,  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  on  the 
home  front  there  are  only  two  major  groupa 
of  men  left — those  too  old  to  fight — and  thoae 
too  young.  Soon,  those  too  old  to  fight  will 
be  too  old  to  work.  The  young  will  still  be 
too  young  to  lead. 

Therefore,  the  burden  of  the  immediate 
future  falls  squarely  on  those  who  are  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  the  war — our  men  and 
women  in  the  military  services.  To  make 
that  load  less  burdensome,  it  will  be  our  duty 
on  the  home  front  to  build  our  fortress  of 
peace  so  strong  that  no  nation  or  nations 
would  ever  dare  to  assault  It  again. 

The  plan  for  this  fortress  of  peace  must 
be  drawn  now.  We  want  to  see  It  in  black 
and  white.  We  must  avoid  the  pitfalls  of 
personal  foreign  policies  that  undermined  the 
peace  efforts  at  the  end  of  World  War  No  1. 
Let  us  wake  up  to  the  dangers  of  being  fooled 
by  fancy  phrases  and  glittering  generalities. 

We  must  have  an  all-out  guaranty  that 
there  will  be  no  more  world  conflicts.  We 
must  demand  a  foreign  policy  of  intelligent 
self-interest.  We  cannot  bring  liberty  and 
happiness  to  the  world  by  giving  up  our  own 
freedoms  and  cpportunitlea  for  momentary 
advantage. 

Let  us  wake  up  to  our  responslbllltlee.  If 
we  perform  the  duties  that  face  us  now  and 
which  must  not  be  delayed,  we  will  have  made 
more  than  a  hollow  axiom  out  Qf  the  phrase — 
"they  did  not  die  in  vain." 

To  the  members  of  the  American  War  Dads 
I  say  It  Is  your  God-given  duty  to  assume 
the  leadership  of  building  a  worthy  memo- 
rial to  our  dead  through  the  creation  of  a 
world  of  peace  and  progress  for  the  living, 
Tou  can  do  that  by  continuing  your  fight 
to  have  everyone  work  for  victory — by  de- 
manding a  realistic  and  workable  blue  print 
for  our  domestic  and  foreign  plans  for  the 
future  and  the  perpetuation  of  American 
ideals. 

This  Memorial  Day  of  1944  sKould  be  dedi- 
cated to  a  firm  resolve  rather  than  a  sad 
reflection. 

And  in  our  quest  for  strength  we  mtist 
flnd  It  In  the  crucible  of  sorrow.  Even  aa  an 
alloy  puts  added  strength  In  steel,  so  let  our 
sorrow  and  tears  for  our  loved  ones  ptit  new 
force  in  our  desire  to  support  our  fighting 
men  with  all  the  energy  and  determination 
at  our  command,  for,  with  the  return  of  these 
veterans,  we  will  find  that  this  Nation  has 
been  matured  100  years  through  the  knowl- 
edge gained  by  them. 

They  will  be  the  power  of  revltallaatlon  that 
this  Nation  so  sadly  needs.  We  must  learn 
to  think  of  the  welfare  of  these  United  States 
in  terms,  not  of  1  year  or  10  but  of  100  years. 

It  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to  try  and 
understand  all  peoples  of  the  world  through 
having  faith  In  America  and  ourselvca  first. 
We  cannot  hope  to  save  all  the  people*  of  the 
world  with  idle  words  or  thoughtless  prom- 
ises, but  by  example  create  in  them  the  dealre 
to  save  themselves. 


} 
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Many  do  not  love  us,  but  they  do  trust  us, 
*T*4^  they  look  to  our  statesmen  as  the  only 
poMlble  solution  ot  many  of  their  problems. 
W«  must  rerltalize  our  Diplomatic  Corps 
scattered  throughout  the  world  and  at  home 
by  starttiig  to  Inject  new  and  younger  men 
with  stddlertnK  experience.  I  say  a  diplo- 
matic corpa  with  a  soldier  diplomacy  btanse 
we  shall  be  confronted  by  soldier  diplomacy 
from  all  other  leading  nations  of  the  world 
for  the  next  60  years. 

For  to  our  statesmen  will  fall  the  duty  to 
see  that  there  Is  not  a  repetition  of  this 
horrible  catastrophe.  They  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
■taadlng  between  the  nations  and  thereby 
iaflora  permanent  peace 

ffortarlty  will  Judge  the  statesmen  of  our 
time  by  the  courage  and  Intelligence  with 
which  they  face  this  Misk.  To  meet  this  test. 
our  representatives  must  cease  to  b^  mere 
politicians  and  prove  themselves  statesmen 
Indeed.  Undying  fame  will  he  the  reward 
of  those  who  lend  their  energies  and  In- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  new  dispensation  In 
world  affairs.  Contempt,  followed  by  com- 
plete oblivion,  will  be  the  portion  of  petty 
ones  who  will  continue  to  play  politics  with 
this  tremendous  problem  or  use  for  party  pur- 
poMS  the  stupendous  forces  involved. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  service 
of  our  country  in  a  spirit  wu.  Chy  of  the  serv- 
ice and  the  sxiffering  of  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  Within  the  next  few  years  we 
shall  face  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  pre- 
sented to  any  nation  In  history,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  sure  that  the  youth  of  all  na- 
tions who  have  shed  their  blood  on  every 
far-flung  battlefleid  of  the  world,  shall  not 
hav*  died  in  vain. 

America,  wake  up.  Let  us  unite,  shoulder 
to  shoiilder  to  win  the  war  as  soon  as  we  can 
and  make  the  peape  everlasting. 

America,  wake  up.  Let  us  plan  with  imagi- 
nation and  execute  our  plans  with  Intelli- 
gence. 

America,  wake  up.  Let  us  fully  realize  that 
to  have  external  strength  in  world  affairs,  we 
must  have  unity  and  internal  strength  In  our 
domestic  affairs. 

America,  wake  up.  Let  us  plan  a  future  of 
preparedness,  for  a  real  peace  can  only  be 
insured  through  a  world  order  baaed  on  faith 
In  a  Supreme  Being.  Jiistlce.  and  confidence. 
Never  again. 'too  little,  too  late. 

America,  wake  up. 


Famous  Polar  Bear  Assodatioii  Whose 
Members  Served  With  Fame  in  Russia 
in  Worid  War  No.  1  Vote  625  to  1  to 
Support  W.  T.  S.-C.  P.  T.  Instructors 
aad  TraiMcs  and  Calls  Upon  War  De- 
partment for  Fair  Treatment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

<V  LOtnSUNA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRSBENTATIVB8 

Monday,  June  5.  1944 

ICr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Polar 
Bear  Association  at  reunion  in  Detroit, 
Mich^  on  May  29.  1944: 

Whereas  the  War  Department  of  the  United 
States  did  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  to  enlist  and  encouraged  the 
Uaining  of  aS.OOO  aviation  cadets  and  offered 


(f 


reqiiire  ment; 
alfi  3 


comn  ander. 
In  1 


Inducements  that  such 
tlon  of  their  training 
pointed  staff  sergeants 
missioned  second 

Whereas  documentar ' 
cadets  enlisted  In  the 
ministration  program 
to  believe  that 
forded  them  to  obtain 
Ing.  and  upon  graduatlfin 
slona  In  the  Army  Air 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  War 
celed   the  C.  P.  T.-W 
many   thousands   of 
their  time  as  cadets  in 
ranging  from  12  to  18 
provision  has  been 
ligations   of   the  War 
Civil  Aeronautics 
partment  of  Commerce ; 

Whereas  under  date 
George  C.  Marshall, 
of  the  Secretary  of 
No.  75,  amending 
partment,  1941.  provldi^ig 
to  the  Air  Corps 
students   In   the   pilot 
ducted  by  the  Civil 
tion   and  fur  the 
cadets  who  met  r 
United  States  Army, 
In  the  Air  Corps  Enlistefl 
be  called  into  active 
tlon  of  the  course;  anti 

Whereas  the  Civil 
tlon  of  the  Departmen : 
date  of  June  19.  1942 
ministrator,  did  addre4s 
baugh.   national 
glon,   Indianapolis, 
Civil   Aeronautics    Adn  i 
grateful  that  the 
in  reciuiting  13.350  cajid 
pUots  which  the  Army 
us  (the  Department  ol 
and  further  advised 
helpful  if  the  12,000 
spread  the  word,  giving 
formation  and  assist  li 
and 

Whereas  under  date 
Headquarters  Army 
routing  and  record 
additional  training  for 
Ing   that  graduates   of 
course  will  be  called 
celve  Instructions  at 
diction  of  the 
Training    Conunand, 
they  would  be  rated 
pointed  flight  officers 
ond  lieutenants,   A 
was  definitely  stated 
be  given  to  those 
performance  in  Air  Fojce 
Air   Force   units  in 
upon  completion  of 

Whereas   under  dat< 
P.   H.  Walton,   major, 
Chief.  Aviation  Cadet 
BOnnel  Division,  O.  D. 
jutant  General  on  the 
and  ultimate  rank  of 
the  Enlisted  Reserve 
training,    stating    that 
Instrument  courses,  art 
C.  P.  T.  courses  and 
courses  will  be  assigne( 
the  Air  Transport 
to  the  Flight  Training 
tor   material.     These 
further  flight  training 
qualified  under  this 
service  pilots  and  be 
ond   lieutenants,   A. 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the 
does  hereby  call  upon 
make  suitable  provision  i 


cadets  upon  comple- 
course  would   be  ap- 
llght  officers,  or  com- 
lleutepants;  and 

evidence  exists  that 
>lvll  Aeronautics  Ad- 
re  given  good  reason 
oppor^nlty   was  being   af- 
aviatlon  cadet  train- 
to  receive  commis- 
Porcea  of  the  United 


Deifirtment  has  now  can- 

T.  S.   program   after 

students   had   devoted 

training  for  a  period 

months  and  that  no 

mide  to  fulfill  the  ob- 

Department   and   the 

Admfcistratlon  of  the  Dc- 

and 

March  13.  1942.  Gen. 
CT^lef  of  Staff,  by  order 
did  issue  Circular 
ClrclUar  No.  304,  War  De- 
fer the  enlistments 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  of 
training  course  con- 
Aetonautics  Adminlstra- 
appalntment  of  aviation 
s  as  cadets  of  the 
that  persons  enlisted 
Reserve  Corps,  would 
service  at  the  termlna- 


Ar 


t) 


comma  ading 
tnd 


0 


outst  indlng 


C. 


tlie 


A^'ouautics  Administra- 
of  Commerce,  under 
1  through  its  Acting  Ad- 
Mr.  Lynn  U.  Stam- 
American   Le- 
advising   ihat    the 
inistration    Is   highly 
Ameifcan  Legion  will  assist 
idates  for  specialist 
Air  Forces  have  asked 
Commerce)   to  train. 
It  would  be  most 
of  the  Legion  would 
candidates  proper  in- 
making  applications; 


tiat 
posts 


>f  October  8.  1942,  the 

Forces  did   Issue   a 

sh|et  on  the  stibject  of 

Z.  P.  T.  students,  stat- 

C.   P.   T.    Instructors 

active  duty  and  re- 

scliools  under  the  Juris- 

general,  Flight 

upon    completion 

as  service  pilots,  ap- 

}r  commissioned  sec- 

S.,   and.  further.   It 

1  bat  commissions  will 

graduates  with 

schools  and  in  the 

which   they   may  serve 

training;  and 

of  October   2,    1942, 

Air   Corpe,    Assistant 

Section,  Military  Per- 

r.,  addressed  the  Ad- 

subject  of  promotion 

trainees  who  entered 

take  civilian  pilot 

croas-country.   link- 

dasalfled  as  advance 

graduates  of  these 

to  air  lines  through 

as  copilots,  and 

Command  as  instruc- 

eservlsts  will   receive 

and  that  those  best 

thilning  will  be  rated 

ommlssioned  as  sec- 

S.:  Now,    therefore, 


o 


tlat 


Com  nand 


Iiolar  Bear  Association 

War  Department  to 

for  f  ulflUlng  its  obli- 


gations and  promises  to  students  in  the  cadet 
program,  now  being  disregarded,  which,  in 
our  opinion.  Is  unfair  and  not  In  accord  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  war  effort;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  request  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  Immediately  enact  suit- 
able legislation  providing  commissions  for 
those  who  have  completed  the  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  cross-country  flight  courses  and 
either  the  elementary  instructor  ooxxne  or 
link  trainer  course;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  Senator  Vandenberg,  Senator  Fer- 
CT7SON.  Senator  La  Folletti;.  and  Senator 
Wnj:T,  and  to  aU  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  with  a  plea  to 
them  that  they  support  and  encourage 
prompt  passage  of  legislation  that  has  been 
Introduced  for  the  correction  of  the  problem 
resulting  from  the  recital  herein  and  that 
this  be  done  at  once  before  the  Congress 
adjourns,  and  that  the  President  of  the  Polar 
Bear  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  see 
that  this  work  Is  done. 

Bkaolit  R.  Tatlob. 
Chairman.  Resolution  Covimittee. 

Bob  Gunnis. 

Harht   Costello. 

Labbt  Saltxx. 


Soath  Carolina's  National  Guard  Artillery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Crack  Carolina  Artillery  Outfit 
Backs  Up  French  at  Hitler  Line."  pub- 
lished in  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  May  20, 
1944.  The  article  was  written  by  War 
Correspondent  Price  Day  and  refers  to 
the  excellent  and  heroic  work  done  by 
the  former  National  Guard  of  South 
Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crack  Cabolina  ArmxniT  Ormn  Backs  Up 
French  at  Hrrtn  Line — 4,000  Rounds  Are 
Fuzd  In  Support  op  Intantrt  Attack  at 
Sant*  Oliva,  Nazi  Deisnse  Anchor 

(By  Price  Day) 

With  the  Foth  Armt  m  Italy,  May  19. — 

From  new  gun  positions  high  In  the  moun- 
tains, this  crack  South  Carolina  artillery  out- 
fit today  has  fired  4,000  rounds  in  support  of 
Infantry  attacks  on  Sant'  OUva,  one  of  the 
anchors  of  the  Hitler  line. 

One  hundred  and  fives  and  ISS's  are  for- 
ward of  the  point  where,  by  the  book,  light 
artUlery  should  be,  and  are  getting  ready  to 
move  up  again. 

These  guns  have  been  firing  steadily  since 
H  l)our  at  11  p.  m..  May  11.  one  unit  leap- 
frogging another  to  set  up  advanced  posi- 
tions and  then  the  batteries  of  the  rear  xmlt 
moving  forward  In  their  own  turn. 

Following  the  French,  to  whom  they  are 
attached,  they  have  m  the  past  week  under- 
gone the  change  from  field  to  mountain 
amuery.  and  the  men  are  eager  to  make 
any  other  adaptations  that  may  be  required. 
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watched  barrage 

They  want  to  go  wherever  the  French  go, 
and  the  French  are  traveling. 

On  Wednesday,  from  a  point  near  Esperia. 
I  watched  a  wonderfully  coordinated  bar- 
rage laid  on  German  positions  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  d'Oo.  I  thought  at  the  time  It 
was  French  firing,  but  today  I  learned  It  was 
this  outfit  under  French  command. 

These  are  also  jhe  guns  which  In  the  bat- 
tle's opening  barrage  battered  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Falto  so  severely  that  the  Germans 
fled  into  their  own  mine  fields.  The  enemy 
bad  its  strong  points,  up  the  slope  from  its 
living  quarters,  threaded  by  marked  paths 
between  mine  fields.  The  barrage  caught 
many  of  them  In  the  bivouac  area.  Others 
ran  into  mined  ground. 

The  work  of  burial  was  too  great  for  the 
resources  of  the  French,  who  themselves  had 
many  klU«d,  and  German  prisoners  are  still 
on  Falto  burying  their  own  dead. 

v-uah  blanks  arbivs 

Ammunition  trains  have  been  working  day 
and  night  tolling  over  Jagged  mountain  roads 
to  supply  the  guns.  Other  supplies  havf  also 
come  forward.  A  package  of  V-mail  blanks 
arrived  today— next  in  priority  after  ammu- 
nition, incoming  mall,  and  food. 

Food  has  been  plentiful,  but  until  supper 
time  tonight  there  had  been  no  time  to  cook 
it.  and  men  had  been  eating  "Charley"  or  C 
rations.  Tonight  the  cooks  prepared  pork 
Chops  and  new  potatoes  and  apologized  for 
being  out  of  ]}eas. 

Men  here  would  like  a  little  sleep — "we've 
been  moving  too  damn  fast  to  get  any  damn 
sleep."  they  say  cheerfully — but  this  is  the 
way  they  like  to  live  and  travel. 

supfortid  mant  troops 

They're  used  to  It.  They've  fired  their 
guns  in  support  of  many  troops  In  many 
places.  They've  fought  in  Africa  and  Sicily 
and  Italy.  They  assisted  the  British  Eighth 
Army  at  Messina  and  took  part  in  the  winter's 
missions  against  Casslno.  helping  to  make 
it  look  as  it  does  today,  like  a  mass  of  splin- 
tered bones  and  rotted  teeth. 

They've  been  attached  to  the  Forty-fifth, 
Thirty-sixth,  and  Third  American  divisions 
and  now  the  French  of  the  Fifth  Army. 

"We  Just  go  with  the  one  that's  going." 
says  MaJ.  Paul  Godbey,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 
"That's  all  we  ask." 

"It's  fine  being  with  the  French."  says  Lt. 
Col.  Ansel  B.  Godfrey,  the  outfit's  commander, 
who  comes  from  Clinton.  S.  C. 

"Their  oCBcers  know  their  business  and 
their  staffs  are  well  organized.  They  werm 
up  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  traffic  Jams,  but  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  nobody  can  beat  'em." 

RTSULT  or  EAGEBNZSS 

Everyone  agrees  that  French  traffic  Jams  in 
the  mountains — It  is  not  unusual  to  sit  for 
an  hour  in  one  spot — are  the  result  of  their 
eagerness  to  get  everything  they've  got  as  far 
forward  as  possible  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Everyone  agrees,  too,  that  they're 
doing  it. 

"They're  magnlflclent  fighters,  those  boys," 
says  Godbey. 

American  guns  arent  the  only  artillery  In 
this  area.  Captured  German  howitzers  and 
Bkoda  light  field  guns  dot  the  roadsides  to 
the  rear,  and  at  the  outfit's  last  place  of 
pausing  It  found  batteries  of  German  horse- 
drawn  artillery. 

Mules  which  had  been  hitched  and  ready 
to  move  when  the  Germans  decided  the  guns 
couldn't  be  saved  were  shot  In  their  harness. 

One  of  today's  missions  from  here  called 
for  100  rounds  on  a  road  beyond  Pontecorvo. 

CTCUST  astonished 

A  spotter  In  a  cub  plane  watched  results 
and  reported  that  one  motorcyclist,  aston- 
ished at  so  much  personal  attention,  "slewed" 
his  bike  around  and  fied  for  his  life  up  the 
.road. 


That  most  of  the  outfit's  fire  finds  more 
Important  targets  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
German  prisoners,  veterans  of  the  fighting 
in  Russia,  say  artillery  fire  here  is  more  ter- 
rible than  that  at  Stalingrad. 

AU  men  here,  except  ar  few  replacements, 
are  South  Carolinians,  and  many  have  been 
in  the  unit  for  6  to  8  years.  They  refuse 
to  be  detached.  One  man.  First  Sgt.  William 
B.  Dawson,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C.  was  left  behind 
in  England  in  the  fall  of  1»42.  because  of  ill- 
ness. The  ne^t  his  company  heard  of  him 
he  had  got  a  ride  on  a  converted  banana  boat 
carrying  TNT  and  was  back. 

Another  man,  a  "kid"  of  20,  was  wounded  in 
Sicily  and  sent  back  to  Africa.  Scheduled  to 
go  into  the  manpower  pool  at  a  replacement 
center.  Instead  he  got  to  the  Blzerte  docks 
and  "wangled"  a  passage  to  Italy  on  a  PT 
boat.  Another  man  walked  for  S  days 
through  a  desert  to  catch  up  with  his  guns, 
arriving  in  rags  and  near  starvation. 

PICKS    NEW    home   town 

Some  of  the  men,  who  by  ill  luck  aren't 
from  South  Carolina,  have  taken  steps  to 
remedy  the  fault.  One,  a  dentist,  has  al- 
ready picked  his  town  and  Uned  up  his 
clients. 

They  Ye  all  a  long  way  from  home  now  and 
Intend  to  go  farther  before  they  start  back. 
Even  on  this  bleak,  wet  afternoon — the  first 
time  since  the  start  of  the  offensive  when 
the  mood  of  the  weather  has  Jibed  with  the 
mood  of  the  war — their  spirits  are  high. 

Through  his  French  connections.  Colonel 
Godfrey  has  come  into  possession  of  a  bottle 
of  fine  brandy.  While  the  guns  roar  and  crash 
on  all  sides  he  fiUs  liquor  glasses  and  proposes 
a  toast: 

"Here's  ho^.  On  to  Rome — and  the  beach- 
head." 


A  Better  America — Not  a  New  One 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  June  2.  1944 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  portion  of  an  address 
convincingly  outlining  the  America  of 
tomorrow  and  splendidly  evidencing  the 
contribution  made  by  a  great  industry  to 
the  welfare  of  our  coimtry.  This  address 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  M.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, on  the  occasion  of  the  sev- 
enty-eighth annual  meeting  held  in  New 
York  City  May  25.  1944: 

Again  we  meet  In  anxious  moments  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  •  •  • 
To  those  whose  hearts  are  troubled  for  the 
safety  of  their  loved  ones  on  the  fighting 
fronts,  these  are  dark  days  that  can  be  lighted 
again  only  by  their  safe  return.  To  others, 
and  even  to  those  whose  boys  have  fought 
and  died,  these  days  can  be  great  days  of  his- 
toric opportunity — great  because,  under  Di- 
vine guidance,  the  sacrifices  shall  not  have 
been  in  vain,  and  we  shall  have  a  better  world 
secure  against  mass  madness,  wholesale  mur- 
der, man-made  conflagrations,  and  the  whole 
mess  of  war's  evils. 

The  worst  has  not  occurred.  The  worst 
would  be  for  us  to  show  less  courage  In  pre- 
serving at  home  what  they  are  fighting  for 
abroad. 


Fundamentally,  a  stable  and  enduring 
peace  stands  on  a  spiritual  concept. 

We  are  all  unltec'  in  a  common  causa  to 
save  three  great  principles,  three  great  free- 
doms that  stand  as  a  tripod  supporting  the 
structure  of  our  Americanism. 

AMERICA'S  THREE  ESSENTIAL  nUODOMS 

First,  is  the  spiritual  concept  proclaimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — that 
freedom  to  worship  one's  Creator  as  his  own 
heart  dictates.  It  marked  the  sunriss  of 
liberty  won  through  sacrifice  and  maintained 
by  faith  and  courage. 

Second,  political  freedom  stemming  from 
those  God-given  unalienable  rights. 

Third,  economic  freedom  rooted  In  the 
same  priceless  heritage. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Next    to    spiritual    freedom    Is    economic 

freedom.  If  the  citizen  Is  not  economically 
free,  his  political  freedom  Is  worthless.  Xn- 
durlng  peace  and  the  preservation  of  our 
coxintry  are  as  much  a  problem  of  economics 
as  of  statesmanship.  No  statennaztahlp 
resting  on  an  unsound,  unstable  ecooomic 
base  can  long  preserve  the  peace. 

•  •       _       •  •  « 

It  must  be  so  sound  and  strong  that  It 
may  bear  the  debt  burden  of  the  war's 
cost;  care  tenderly  for  the  maimed  and  crip- 
pled to  whom  the  titanic  struggle  will  have 
brought  years  of  suffering  less  merciful  than 
death;  produce  food  and  creature  comforts 
and  give  us  spiritual  as  well  as  material  and 
cultural  progress  for  all  of  our  people.  Want 
can  be  abolished  only  by  producing  more  to 
divide  in  the  continuous  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  not  by  meticulous  and  mathe- 
matical dividing  of  what  we  already  have. 

To  all  of  us  these  new  dajrs  offer  a  chal- 
lenge. Our  great  business  has  been  a  stabi- 
lizer of  Industrial  progress  and  of  higher 
standards  of  living  of  our  people  for  more 
than  150  years,  or  nearly  the  whole  life  of 
the  Republic. 

When  fire  snatched  away  a  man's  factory 
and  the  livelihood  of  his  workers,  we  made 
It  possible  for  him  to  restore  their  productiv- 
ity quickly.  When  new  means  of  comfort 
and  convenience  were  offered  to  the  home, 
our  ingenuity,  research,  and  foresight  found 
ways  of  making  the  new  household  safer 
than  ever. 

New  processes  of  manufacturing,  wider  use 
of  chemicals  and  other  Infiammables  in  cre- 
ating new  products,  the  more  general  use 
In  the  home  of  apparatus  that  can  be  dan- 
gerous without  proper  safeguards  and  testing 
In  manufacture  and  design — all  these  prob- 
lems of  this  new  age  of  tomorrow  give  us 
new  opportunities  for  serving  the  needs  of 
the  people  In  all  walks  of  life,  and  for  help- 
ing to  create  and  maintain  a  soiinder  and 
safer  America. 

Already  the  war  has  created  new  wonders 
in  the  laboratories — wonders  that  properly 
tested  and  protected  will  ultimately  add  still 
more  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
American  home.  New  products  will  need  new 
instructions  in  handling  for  home  owners, 
new  lessons  of  safety  Installation  for  sup- 
pliers and  service  concerns.  May  of  these 
now  used  exclusively  on  the  military  and 
naval  war  fronts  will  be  utilized  in  factory, 
school,  and  home  in  our  post-wfu-  history. 

Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  our 
business  In  creating  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  Just  50  years  ago,  in  setting  and 
maintaining  higher  standards  for  protection 
from  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  hazards 
and  from  fire  damage  all  over  the  Nation, 
the  American  people  may  iise  these  new  de- 
vices and  new  methods,  secure  In  the 
knowledge  that  tliey  are  as  safe  to  uss  as 
scientific  planning  and  inspection  can  make 
them.     •     •     • 

Fire  Insurance  is  perhaps  closer  to  the 
American  householder  than  any  other  busi- 
ness in  the  Nation,  and  we  want  to  make 
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tbat  relationflhip  u  senrlceable,  economical. 
and  wlioiwoUH  as  possible.  In  millions  of 
boiMebolda  we  bare  a  flnanctal  Interest 
which  we  can  lose,  and  a  sentimental  interest 
which  we  must  never  lose.  •  •  •  Just  as 
we  have  an  interest  In  vlrttially  every  home 
In  the  land,  so.  too.  does  every  home  In  the 
Und  have  an  Interest  in  us.  In  our  continued 
stability,  soundness,  and  solvency  under  the 
kind  of  public  regulation  that  has  been  de- 
veloped through  generations  of  America's 
traditional  regard  for  the  nature  of  this  busi- 
nesB  and  its  peculiarly  local  character. 

The  very  nature  of  our  buainesa  con^pels  us 
to  thlnic  both  practically  and  aentimentally 
In  terms  of  the  entire  fabric  of  our  economic 
and  aocial  life.  We  are  trustees  pledged  to 
safeguard  the  savings  of  the  American  people 
as  they  are  invested  in  plants  and  machinery 
and  homes  and  chattels.     *     •     • 

Throughout  our  history  •  •  •  capital- 
stock -company  are  Insurance  has  helped  to 
stabilize  national  progress  by  reducing  the 
risk  to  invested  capital  from  all  Insurable 
hazards  •  •  •  in  the  years  to  come  its 
role  win  reach  an  unprecedented  importance 
becaufw  Jobs  will  be  the  immediate  need  when 
war  production  ceases,  reconversion  begins, 
and  peacetime  production  looms  ahead,  be- 
cause flre  insurance  is  a  great  Job  giver  and 
job  preserver. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  bumed-out  factory  produces  no  wages 
and  no  Income  for  stockholders,  and  without 
the  protection  of  fire  insurance  few  busi- 
nesses, and  especially  small  businesses,  would 
have  funds  for  rebuilding. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Capital  stock  flre  Insurance,  giving  its  pro- 
tective and  flre-preventive  service  to  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  business  enterprise 
on  the  Uasls  of  the  hazard  at  risk,  helps  to 
maintain  employment  in  the  large  and  small 
fields  where  Jobs  are  found. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Morgenthau  said 

last  fall  that  people  with  annual  incomes 
imder  #5,000  are  getting  seven-eighths  of  the 
gross  payments.  That  means  wages  and  sal- 
ary earners  drawing  $5,000  or  leas  receive  a 
total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  bil- 
lion and  those  earning  above  that  figure 
receive  •18.000,000.000.  The  figures  show  the 
Importance  of  Jobs  and  the  Jobs,  as  already 
acted,  spring  from  pnysical  plants  that  cap- 
*'  *  Stock  flre  insurance  guards  against  flre 
ssploalon  and  Indemnlfles  if  loss  comes. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  gnanUsg  of  capital   Investments   of 

small  bustosas  has  a  greater  and  deeper  sig- 
nificance in  the  poet- war  period  than  ever 
before.  Economists  in  the  Department  of 
Onmmarea  have  estimated  that  American 
business  will  have  from  eleven  to  twenty-two 
blUlon  dollars  left  over  for  plant  and  em- 
ployment expansion  after  financing  reconver- 
sion to  peacetime  production.  However  ac- 
curate or  inaccurate  the  ultimate  facta  may 
prove  that  estimate  to  be.  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  will  be  in  the  coffers 
of  small  business.  The  very  nature  of  their 
•et-up  makes  this  a  certainty. 

Thousands  of  small  entarprlses  impaired 
thalr  voriUof  capital  when  they  went  all-out 
for  war  producUon.  Additional  thousands. 
unable  to  qtiallfy  as  subcontractors  on  war 
work  or  unable  to  secure  the  btislness. 
watehsd  reserres  and  working  capital  dwindle 
as  they  struggled  desperately  to  keep  going 
and  keep  their  wage  earners  at  work.  For 
tbose  In  the  latter  class  who  still  struggle 
bravely  on  complete  refinancing  will  be  nec- 
essary. l^>r  those  in  the  first-named  group 
working  capital  will  be  largely  what  they  are 
paid  when  war  subcontracts  are  terminated. 

Security  for  loans  rests  on  the  protective 
giuu-aatles  of  capital-stock  flre  insurance 
back  of  flXisUag  plant  or  planned  extensions. 
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"Slnce  the  Inception  of  this  program,  the 
National  Board  of  Flre  Underwriters  has  vol- 
untarily placed  the  services  of  its  trained 
personnel  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coast  Guard 
In  the  development  and  operation  of  ade- 
quate flre-preventlon  and  fire-protection 
measures  for  water-front  facilities  and  vessels 
in  port.  As  a  result  of  the  assistance  so  ren- 
dered, the  incidence  of  fires  in  such  facilities 
and  vessels  has  been  substantially  reduced, 
thus  assisting  and  facUltating  the  safe  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  our  country's  man- 
power and  war  materials  to  the  battle  fronts 
of  the  world." 

•Cooperation  with  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  preventing  flre  from  sabotaging 
the  war  effort  has  been  carried  on  under  a 
well-defined  plan  laid  down  in  1940  when  the 
board  flrst  offered  the  expert  knowledge  of 
Its  engineering,  staffs. 

Safeguarding  Government  property  and 
war  equipment  from  destruction  by  flre  is  a 
distinctive  aid  to  victory.    •     •     « 

The  very  fact  that,  despite  everything  that 
could  be  done,  losses  In  1943  soared  to  $373,- 
000,000— the  highest  since  the  $401,000,000  of 
1932 — shows  what  a  crippling  blow  could 
have  fallen  on  war  production  without  this 
flre-preventlon  work.  There  has  been  no 
sweeping  conflagration  notwithstanding  the 
accumulation  of  unprecedented  values,  the 
added  hazard  of  new  war  construction  In 
many  Instances,  and  large  Increases  In  em- 
ployment of  new  people  who  had  to  be 
trained  to  new  kinds  of  work  with  machines 
and  materials  they  never  handled  before. 

The  fire-insurance  business  also  inspected 
and  reported  upon  the  industrial  plants 
throughout  the  country  that  had  been  con- 
verted to  the  production  of  war  materials  of 
every  kind.  It  was  an  expert  service  without 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  not  available 
immediately  from  any  other  source,  at  any 
cost.  In  fact,  in  the  long  78  years  of  the 
board's  history.  It  has  never  made  any  finer 
record  of  devotion  and  achievement  for  our 
country  than  In  the  trying  year  since  last  we 
met  In  annual  session.  There  Is  no  glamour 
In  this  essential  work,  but  Its  valuable  aid  In 
the  war  Is  Inestimable.    •    •    • 

We  do  not  claim  any  unique  distinction 
for  the  war  record  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Such  Is  expected  of  every  good  citizen.  It 
is  a  curious  anomaly,  however,  that  In  the 
midst  of  our  war  service,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  long  record  of  a  civilian  Job  well  done, 
the  flre  insurance  business  should  find  Itself 
today  harassed  by  the  greatest  uncertainty 
It  has  faced  In  75  years.     Needlessly  so. 

Many  of  us  In  this  room.  leaders  in  the 
fire  insurance  business,  were  attacked  18 
months  ago  under  the  anti-trust  act  although 
Judicial  decisions  lor  75  years  have  held  that 
what  we  were  doing  In  the  interests  of  the 
policyholders  themselves,  in  the  Interest  of 
protecting  the  solvency  of  the  companies  in- 
suring their  risks,  was  not  only  lawful  but 
in  many  instances  required  by  law.  We  have 
been  advised  all  these  years  that  neither  flre 
Insurance  itself  nor  the  business  of  flre  Insur- 
ance was  commerce.  Never  before  in  a  half 
century  of  the  anti-trust  act.  which  Is  di- 
rected at  monopolies  and  restraints  of  trade, 
has  an  Attorney  General  attempted  to  apply 
that  act  to  flre  Insurance.  By  Supreme  Court 
decisions  and  precedent  upon  precedent,  the 
regulation  of  flre  Insurance  was  delegated  to 
the  States  A  sound,  effective,  and  workable 
system  of  State  regulation  has  been  built  up 
over  the  decades. 

Then  suddenly  we  are  confronted  with  a 
new  theory  applied  to  our  btisiness.  The 
whole  structure  of  State  regtUation  Is  threat- 
ened and  chaos  knocks  at  our  doors  and  the 
doors  of  business  and  householder  alike. 

As  you  know,  the  Antitrust  Division  lost 
in  the  lower  court  and  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  where  the  case  has  been  argued, 
•nd  a  decision  Is  awaited.    Meanwhile,  Con- 
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now  has  under  consideration  legisla- 
tion speciflcally  declaring  that  the  Antitrust 
Act  does  not  apply  to  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance. The  flre  insurance  business  favors 
that  legislation  because  It  would  settle  this 
new  and  unexpected  crisis  so  hastily  created 
by  a  view  of  law  directly  contrary  to  gen- 
erations of  decision  and  precedent. 

•  ••••• 

It  should  be  noted  by  our  policyholders 
and  our  citizens  generally  that  If  the  present 
system  of  State  regulation  of  flre  Insurance 
which  has  the  sanction  of  generations  of  legal 
precedent  were  set  aside,  the  policyholders 
and  the  public  at  large  would  be  the  losers 
thereby.  Certainly  the  experience  of  recent 
years  with  the  activities  of  Federal  bureauc- 
racy does  not  encourage  anyone  to  believe 
that  this  business  would  be  as  efficiently  or 
economically  regulated  as  It  is  today  by  the 
States.  If  the  present  system  of  State  reg- 
ulation were  to  have  superimposed  on  it  a 
system  of  Federal  regulation,  the  additional 
expense  which  would  necessariljr  accompany 
such  a  duplication  of  regulation  would  not 
only  force  a  reversal  of  the  present  trend  of 
broader  coverage  at  lower  cost,  but  also  place 
an  additional  tax  burden  on  our  policyholders 
and  the  American  public.     •     •     • 

The  national  board  faces  the  challenge  of 
its  new  oportunitles  for  public  service  with  a 
confldence  born  of  our  own  history  and 
achievements.  We  came  Into  being  to  fll^the 
need  of  a  stabilizing  factor  In  the  chaos  of 
Insurance  In  the  economic  upheaval  following 
the  Civil  War.     •     •     • 

To  give  stability  to  economic  progress,  to 
thwart  the  catastrophe  of  flnanclal  and  In- 
dustrial chaos.  Is  still  our  role.  •  •  • 
The  problems  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  In- 
finitely greater  and  more  complex  than  those 
of  the  sixties  that  Ailed  us  Into  being,  but  we 
come  to  grips  with  them  not  as  a  new  force  in 
the  field.  We,  as  a  board,  face  It  with  the 
accumulated  experience  of  78  years  of  high 
service  in  peace  and  war  to  the  Repu)}llc  and 
all  its  citizens. 

We  seek  a  better  America,  not  a  new  one. 
We  plan  and  prepare  to  flght  for  a  standard  of 
living  higher  than  even  any  we  have  known. 
We  know  that  this  better  America  can  come 
only  through  a  multitude  of  plans  worked 
out  In  the  brains  and  hearts  of  a  multitude 
of  Americans,  each  giving  of  his  talents,  be 
they  few  or  many,  to  the  conunon  goal  of 
a  great  and  united  people. 

It  Is  not  m  the  plans  that  the  menace  to 
our  country  lies.  It  Is  In  the  controls.  No 
super  plan  worked  out  by  any  theorist,  how- 
ever able,  by  any  committee,  public  or  private, 
however  earnest  and  however  honestly  moti- 
vated, can  do  the  tremendous  constructive 
task  of  building  that  lies  ahead. 

It  cannot  be  done  now  any  more  than  it 
could  have  been  done  In  crisis  after  crisis  that 
has  come  and  been  conquered  in  the  years 
that  have  gone  since  we  emerged  from  the 
War  for  Independence,  debt-ridden  but  de- 
termined that  the  vision  of  a  nation  of  men 
free  and  equal  should  be  transmuted  Into  en- 
during reality. 

This  has  been  the  land  of  the  free  citizen — 
free  before  his  God  and  endowed  with  those 
"certain  unalienable  rights" — free  from  the 
Interfering  hand  of  government  In  the  exer- 
cise of  his  liberties  under  law — free  to  work 
and  earn  and  own — ^free  to  venture  and  to 
win  or  lose,  serenely  conscious  thtt  equality 
of  opportunity  necessarily  Implies  inequality 
of  reward  and  not  a  dead  level  of  socialistic 
mediocrity. 

To  government,  definite  bounds  and  limits; 
to  the  honest  achievement  of  the  free  citizen, 
none.  This  Is  the  essence  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  was  kept 
there  by  toll  and  sacrlflce.  We,  God  helping 
us.  shall  keep  it  there  for  the  generations  yet 
to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SFNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav,  June  S  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  that  I  de- 
livered at  the  banquet  of  the  Associated 
Pood  Stores  of  Milwaukee  at  the  Schroe- 
der  Hotel,  on  May  7.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'  I  speak  to  you  this  evening  with  pleasure. 
It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  Milwaukee.  It  Is 
good  to  be  back  In  Wisconsin.  Tou  know,  a 
Senator  to  get  elected  must  be  quite  human, 
and  to  look  after  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
has  to  be  almost  superhuman,  but  if  he  fails 
In  the  slightest  degree,  then  he  is  Inhuman. 

Tonight  I  am  required,  because  of  the  occa- 
sion, to  be  very  brief.  You  remember  the 
Incident  of  the  teacher  telling  the  young  lad 
to  write  a  biography  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
but  make  it  brief.  So  he  said:  "Benjamin 
Franklin  was  born  in  Boston;  took  a  ship  to 
Philadelphia;  walked  up  the  street  eating  a 
loaf  of  bread;  saw  a  woman  who  laughed  at 
him;  he  married  her  and  discovered  electrlc- 
Ity.- 

I  believe  there  Is  no  other  group  In  America 
more  concerned  with  the  future  of  America 
than  are  the  retaU  merchants.  From  their 
dally  contact  with  the  people  they  know 
America,  its  traditions,  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  These  retailers  believe  in  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  in  Justice  administered 
Impartially.  They  believe  in  the  American 
way  of  life.  They  want  to  live  and  let  live 
In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  they  want 
to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  old 
days  when  they  were  not  regimented  and  In- 
terfered with  by  a  bureaucratic  government. 
The  retailers  of  America  will  spare  no  effort 
to  win  the  war  and  to  restore  and  reassert 
the  principles  and  the  phUosophy  of  life  and 
government  that  have  made  America  great. 

You  know  that  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  recommends  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Price  Control  Act  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Difficut  as  has  been  the  ex- 
perience under  O.  P.  A.,  it  is  recognized  by 
practically  everybody  that  It  Is  a  war  neces- 
sity. However,  it  could  have  been  better 
administered.  There  were  too  many  square- 
peg  administrators,  too  many  sophomorlc 
brains  on  the  Job  in  the  beginning.  They 
were  well-meaning,  well-intentioned,  but 
they  had  no  experience  In  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  We  know  that  many  asinine 
regulations  were  brought  Into  being.  foUowed 
by  amendments  and  adjustments  and  new 
regulations,  and  before  the  Ink  was  dry  on 
the  new  regulations  there  would  be  more 
amendments.  All  this  meant  the  retailer 
was  harassed  In  reflgurlng  of  prices  and 
remarking,  their  salespeople  had  to  be  re- 
educated, and  the  consumer  became  bewU- 
dered  and  angry. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  contended  for  an  over-aU  food 
administrator  who  should  have  complete  con- 
trol of  prices  at  the  source  and  all  the  way 
up  the  line.  However,  In  spite  of  missing 
the  boat,  we  have  a  lot  for  which  to  be 
grateful. 


You  know  that  retail  food  stores  Increased 
sales  1.320.000,000  In  1043— a  8-percent  rise. 

Food  prices  averagad  11.4  peroent  higher. 

The  total  sales  In  1943  wore  16,030,000.000— 
the  highest  In  history — And  doubled  1933 
sales. 

Independent  sales  Increased  18  percent. 
Chain  sales  declined  7  percent. 

Number  of  food  stores  declined  48.000. 

Forty-seven  percent  of  hired  employees 
were  women. 

Of  course,  there  was  shortage  of  mer- 
chandise, shortage  of  help.  There  was  the 
problem  many  places  of  the  migration  of 
population,  drafting  of  store  owners  and  em- 
ployees. There  were  rationing  and  war  reg- 
ulations; but  we  were  at  war.  and  the  retailers 
of  America  did  a  great  Job.  as  great  In  their 
line  an  the  farmers  In  their  line,  as  the  food 
processors  In  their  line. 

In  spite  of  mistakes.  Interference,  everyone 
knew  this  was  war.  and  they  rallied  to  the 
call  of  covmtry  to  do  a  Job.  The  result  was 
there  was  no  let  down — food  was  distributed 
the  morale  of  the  people  of  America  was  kept 
high,  and  I  know  that  no  matter  what  crises 
we  have  to  face  in  the  future  that  the  re- 
tailer of  America  will  carry  on  gallantly. 

You  hnow  that  the  average  American  eats 
better  and  buys  more  goods  than  before  the 
war.  Factory  workers'  pay  has  gone  up  be- 
tween 70  and  80  percent  since  1939.  and  liv- 
ing costs  have  gone  up  not  over  25  percent. 
With  family  incomes  In  many  millions  of 
American  homes  having  doubled  since  IQM 
the  people  will  continue  to  buy  at  present 
prices  far  more  of  the  high-priced  foods  If 
they  can  get  them. 

In  relation  to  meat,  as  you  know,  while 
some  people  are  eating  leas  meat  than  before 
the  war,  others  are  eating  more.  Many 
persons  who  before  the  war  had  low  In- 
comes are  now  eating  more  because  they 
have  more  money. 

Here  is  a  little  side  light  on  food.  Biscuit 
munching  and  cracker  crunching,  normally  a 
side-line  activity  of  the  country,  are  coming 
to  a  top  place  on  the  national  bill  of  fare. 
Wholesale  business  of  biscuit  industry  has 
risen  from  207.000.000  in  1939  to  an  esti- 
mated 400.000,000  annua]  volume  this  year. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  crackers  and  cook- 
ies has  Just  about  doubled  In  the  past  6 
years. 

What  about  the  war?  you  ask.  Tou  know 
that  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  eat- 
ing about  one-fourth  more  food  per  day  than 
they  did  as  civilians.  If  we  get  into  Europe, 
and  I  expect  we  will,  we  Americans  this 
year  will  not  get  as  much  food,  or  as  appe- 
tizing food,  as  we  did  in  1943.  Our  butter 
supply,  our  cheese  supply  wUl  be  limited. 
We  win  be  turning  more  and  more  to  eggs 
and  starchy  foods,  and  we  may  get  sick  of 
eating  chicken,  but  In  spite  of  all  this,  ours 
will  continue  to  be  the  best  fed  stomach  In 
the  world. 

You  ask,  "Why  will  food  be  less?"  Well, 
when  we  get  Into  Europe  we  will  have  to 
contribute  toward  susUlnlng  the  popula- 
tions of  the  freed  peoples.  It  wUl  be  far 
less  expensive  for  us  to  feed  those  who  have 
been  under  the  control  of  the  Axis  than  to 
police  them.  We  have  promised  these  poor, 
undernourished  brothers  and  sisters  of  ours 
In  Europe  food,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  that 
promise;  and  the  best  food  they  can  get  will 
be  food  like  cheese  and  dried  milk,  which 
have  more  balanced  food  value  per  cubic  foot 
of  shipping  space  than  any  other  food  we 
could  send. 

Now  let  me  spend  a  few  moments  on  the 
subject  of  small  business  and  Its  place  and 
problems  Involving  the  subject  of  post-war 
readjustments. 

The  smaU  businessman,  like  the  farmar, 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  America.  Tov 
are  what  Aristotle  called  the  middle  class, 
and  he  said  the  beet  political  community 
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fef  til*  ettiams  of  tbe  middle  dua, 

to  tbm  ariddlc  clan,  b*  ma^gmts.  that 

ot  tbe  cjttrenw  from  being 


Therefore,  it  ie  most  fmportaat  tbat  small 
builncM  be  kept  bealthy.  proeperoue,  uid 
eBpmidlBC.  Ib  Omiigreee  ipe  bsTc  been  eon- 
oenMd  abooe  tfee  fiowtb  and  surrtral  of 
tha  aaaB  fewtaamaMa.  I  introdixvd  a  bill 
eaOlBf  for  «be  creatloa  ot  an  aaMatafUt  aee- 
retary  of  commerce  for  email  biailiem: 
and  by  saaall  tmtiamm.  or  courae.  we  include 
tbe  farafly-cperated  fterm.  tbe  rural  bank. 
the  gmeerj,  tbe  drag  store,  tbe  matrhine 
ahopi.  tbe  Uning  station,  the  manuf  actaring 
it,   wttb    a   1  MatlTely    few   em- 


lb  a  free  society  there  Is  what  we  call  free 
•oaMmers'  ctaolee.  That  means  that  the 
ooaiaumer  isn't  told  by  Goi^emment  or  any- 
one else  where  he  shall  go  and  what  be  shall 
bay,  but  he  can  go  where  he  wants  to  and 
boy.  and  be  ean  bay  aecording  to  his  means 
and  hto  taalaa.  This  Is  part  of  the  equality 
of  oppOTtanity  that  has  made  America  great. 
ftMll  bustzMM  baa  Indeed  a  fundamental 
plaoa  In  the  Ufa  of  tbia  Bepubtlc.  and  ve 
must  see  to  It  tbat  In  the  economic  field,  as 
well  as  In  tbe  political  field  no  Rttlers  arise 
tbat  would  paralyze  oxtr  poUtlca*  vision  or  our 
•eoaoraic  vision. 

As  aoon  as  tbe  war  ceases,  and  probably 
before.  goTemmental  restrictions  and  Inter- 
ference must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  As 
you  know,  in  Congress  we  have  committees 
studying  the  broader  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  best  way  of  constructively  aiding 
aaaall  bualnesa  and  making  sure  that  It  is 
praaenred  as  part  of  our  economic  life.  We 
know  that  Oovenunent  controls,  regxilatlons, 
and  rulea  have  weighed  more  heavily  upon 
amaU  buslneaa  than  on  larger  units.  How- 
ever. It  is  pretty  difficult  to  prescribe  any 
almpto  renacdy  In  mklat  of  a  war  where  we 
are  fighting  for  our  very  existence. 

In  tbe  poat-war  period.  It  U  for  all  Amerl- 
MB^  famers  and  villagers,  management  and 
lirtMV,  Haail  buslneaa  and  big  buaineaa,  to 
ancet  the  problems  of  tbat  day  with  the  same 
united  front  tbat  we  are  meeting  the  cbal- 
lengaa  ot  tbe  enemy  today.  We  are  all  In 
boat.  If  we  don't  laarn  to  pull 
we  may  find  that  we  will  go  on 
tba  recks  togetber.  Aa  Americans  we  have 
so  much  in  cfwmon.  so  many  great  valoea 
tbat  we  o«rn  together,  so  many  great  In- 
Jkarent  ri^ta  tbat  we  enjoy  together,  tbat 
wa  sbould  apply  the  rule  of  unity  we  have 
laamad  to  know  and  demonstrate  together 
In  tbka  war  period.  I  believe  we  will,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  Burope.  which  has 
baen  tba  faatarlng  spre  of  war  for  centuries, 
tboaa  peoptea  we  stem  from  apparently  have 
not  learned  tbe  art  at  living  together,  except 
In  SvttavlaBd  and  Scandinavia.  And  unlasa 
they  learn  it  out  of  the  suffering  ot  this 
war  we  will  not  aaa  tba  millennium  for  which 
■0  many  pray. 

But  in  this  land  we  are  not  Owmana.  or 
Polm,  at  Brttlahers,  or  ScandinaTiana  wa  are 
AnMrfeans.  a  new  breed  Our  ftitbers  came 
baiw  and  dug  their  roots  deep  down  Into  the 
•oil  of  America,  and  you  and  I  are  the  reeult. 
m  this  very  city  of  MUwaokee  I  have  two 
graadchlMwn  la  vbom  flow  the  blood  of  old 
Norway.  IbglaBd,  Walea.  Germany,  and  per- 
bapa  Scotland.  But  tbey  belong  to  the  new 
bread  called  tba  American.  And  tbat  breed 
stands  tor  cartaln  tblnp. 

1.  It  doaa  not  want  lo  war  wttb  other 

piopiai.  bat  If  attacked  It  will  ftniab  tba  Ssht. 

a.  It  wanta  to  llva  In  peace  and  bamoay 

with  its  neighbors  and  build  a  better  world. 

t   It  wanta  to  betp  other  peoples  so  tbey 

can  becDBe  seif-etiflelent. 

4.  rt  ((reaches  by  word  snd  deed  tile  doc- 
trine that  hard  work  and  thrift  and  boneaty 
•Bd  dacwkcy  pay. 


chU  Iren 


wa  iderer 


(H.e 
someone, 

th(  re 


B.  R  baUerea  m  the 

government — a 
balances  where  neither 
tyranny  ean  gain  sway 

6.  It  believes  In  freedom 
the  rights  of  the  indlrlcl  ual 
tion  of  tbe  United  States 
Rlghta. 

7   It  believes  In  work 
that  built  America 

Tbat  calls  to  my  miru  [ 
darky,  and  with  the 
coadnde. 

The  darky  waa  old 
lo&i,   his   wife,   his 
little  home  was  taken 
be    started    out    a 
southland.    WheievK 
one  wtoo  had  a  place 
into  one  vUlage.     No 
for   him.     Finally 
lorn  condition,  said 
and  a  half  acre  of  Ian< 
looked  it  over.    The 
the  roof  staved  In,  the 
talnfea,  tbe  half  acre  ol 
potoon  Ivy.  weeds,  and 
darky   went    to   work 
atalngled  tbe  roof,  pain 
half   acre   of    weeds 
fluwsj  aeeda  and 
aprtag  came  around  bit 
bloaaomed  like  the  roeei . 
preacher  came  up  to 
Ifoae.  tbe  Lord  and 
great  Job  here" — because 
place  to  lock  at.  It  smiled 
old  Mose  said.  "Tea: 
seen  it  when  tbe  Lord 

I  believe  In  thU  Utile 
challenge  to  all  of  us 
hearted  no  matter  w 
We  have  so  much  for 
It  is  for  ua  to  rejoice 
great  deal  to  rejoice  ab4ut. 


repubUcan  form  of 

governiiient   of   checks   and 
1  olitlcal  nor  economic 


of  enterprise.  In 
in  the  Constitu- 
and  its  Bill  of 

because  it  was  work 

tbe  story  of  tbe  old 

telling  of  tbat  story  I 
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decrepit.    He  had 

were   gone,   his 

iway  from  him,  and 

through    tbe 

went  there  waa  no 

or  him.     He  ambled 

could  do  anything 

seeing  his   for- 

was  an  old  shack 

he  could  have.    He 

ulndows  were  broken, 

doors  were  off  their 

laiHl  was  filled  with 

stones.     But  tbe  old 

Rxed   up    the   shack. 

It,  cleaned  out  the 

Ivy    and   planted 

then  when 

little  plot  of  ground 

One  day  the  darky 

iLlm  and  said.    'WeU. 

sure  have  done  a 

it  was  a  beautiful 

In  Its  beauty.    And 

lut  you  sbould  have 

]  lad  it  alone." 

tale   there   is  tbe 

1  tot  to  become  down- 

we   have   to   face. 

rhlch  to  be  grateful. 

1  Iwaya,  fen:  we  have  a 


t!d 
a  id 
rosebxis — and 
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Monday.  June  S.  1944 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  to- 
morrow the  conf  ere  ice  report  on  the 
Commerce  approprlat  ion  bill.  H.  R.  4204, 
win  be  considered.  S  nee  time  for  debate 
ts  cooakierably  limited,  I  set  forth  here 
some  of  the  facte  abo  it  an  item  of  much 
importance  to  me  anc  my  district. 

In  the  Senate  the  lum  of  $800,000  waa 
added  to  the  spproprlutlon  for  Civil  Aero- 
natitlcs  Authority.  ThI )  sum  was  to  be  used 
to  begin  construction  c  f  landing  strip*  at  a 
new  airport  at  Chat  anooga.  Tenn  The 
total  coat  to  the  FMen  1  Ooremment  would 
be  •1.09,000,  the  city  rumlshing  tbe  land. 
bQlldlngs.  etc.  The  app  ropriation  was  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  wltho  it  a  dissenting  voice. 
Tbe  Houae  conferees  tu  ve  refuaed  to  concur 
and  now  move  to  further  insist  on  their 
dlaagraaoMnt.  A  naotliin  will  be  made  to 
reeode  and  ooncur  in  tt  •  Senate  amendment 
wben  tba  conf erenca  rs  wrl  to  co— trtiiiid  on 
TQeaday.  June  4.  Tbi  i  mottaB  ibould  be 
•uatalnad  for  tbe  taUom  ing  good 


led 


ic  LocsnoM 

Chattanooga   is   loca 
Atlanta    and    NasbvlUA, 


or  cRATTAjfooea 
midway   between 
midway    between 


KnogrviUe  and  Birmingham  and  alao  la  on 
tbe  line  from  Memphis  to  Greenville  and 
Spartanburg.  8  O  There  la  no  other  air- 
port in  tbe  viclntty  of  Chattanooga  to  serve 
traflic  between  these  points.  Chattanooga  is 
a  rapidly  expanding  city  ot  nearly  200.000 
people  and  the  airpt^  there  not  only  servea 
the  city  but  tbe  area  within  a  00-mlle  radiWB. 
A  nsable  airport  at  Chattanooga  Is  of  great 
importance  from  a  military  viewpoint.  The 
conuol  towei  at  the  present  fleid  baa  been 
operated  since  April  17,  1&43.  Listed  below 
are  the  number  of  aircraft  using  tbe  field 
from  then  down  to  the  present  time. 

Aircraft  uaing  Lovcll  fitlA  from  Apr.  17,  1943. 
to  Mcy  2»,  1944  {from  C.  A.  A.  records) 
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It  Will  be  noted  tbat  during  the  month  of 
May  1944,  7,774  military  aircraft  landed  on 
the  present  field.  The  average  each  month 
is  about  5.000.  These  aircralt  consist  ot  air- 
planes from  the  training  command,  aircraft 
engaged  In  maneuvers  near  Chattanooga,  air- 
craft from  the  Army  and  Navy  Transport 
Service  and  aircraft  from  other  services  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  Important  to  reit- 
erate that  approximately  5,000  Army  or  Navy 
aircraft  have  landed  on  tbe  present  field 
monthly  during  the  past  year. 

fSTorts  have  been  made  to  secure  certifica- 
tion by  tbe  Army  or  Navy  of  necessity  of  this 
project.  One  may  wonder  why,  with  so 
many  military  aircraft  coming  through  Chat- 
tanooga. It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  one 
of  the  services  to  spcmsor  this  undertaking. 
The  reason  is  that  practically  all  of  tba  air 
services  of  tbe  Army  and  Na\7  iMe  this  field 
to  a  certain  extent  but  no  single  one  of  them 
t»es  It  snfllclently  to  convince  It  of  tbe  neces- 
sity of  taking  over  and  operating  tbe  airport. 
For  Instance  a  letter  from  the  Army  Air 
Poreea  pilot  school  at  Smyrna,  Tenn.,  bas 
this  to  say: 

"The  eetsMlshment  of  a  manlfclpal  air- 
port at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  by  tbat  com- 
munity, would  be  of  value  for  training  ptn*- 
poees  If  this  station  was  sllowed  the  use  of 
same.     (Por  the  commanding  officer  1 " 

However,  the  pilot  school  at  Smyrna  didn't 
feel  jtjstlfled  In  going  all  the  way.  The  same 
situation  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  services. 

Aiarosx  iMAaaQUATv — i»w  locatiox 


The  runway*  un  tbe  preaent  airport  have 
been  practically  demollabcd  and  are  almost 
unusable  because  of  the  many  heavy,  four- 
motor  jOtahen  which  have  uied  tbe  field  A 
telegram  from  the  Honorable  Ed  Base,  mayor 
ot  tbe  dty  of  CbatUnooga,  about  tbe  condi- 
tion of  the  runways  U  as  follows: 

CRATTAwooeA.  Ttorw..  May  30.  it44. 
Ron,  2am  KDAtrvn, 
Member  of  Ctrngreat, 

Hew  Houte  Office  BulMfn^.* 

Levell  Pleld  has  been  used  constantly,  aa 
foti  know,  by  the  Army  ad  Nsvy  and  other 
services  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  and  because  of  thla  very  heavy 
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traffic,  especially  heavy  bombers,  the  runways 
have  been  broken  up  so  badly  that  they  are 
now  unsafe  for  this  traffic.  This  field,  because 
of  the  unsafe  condition,  has  been  closed  to  all 
military  aircraft  except  for  emergency  land- 
ings. The  citizens  of  Chattanooga  are  up  In 
arms  and  urge  that  you  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  obtain  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
which  is  now  p>endlng  in  the  House  in  the 
amount  of  $800,000. 

Ed  Bass,  Mayor. 

The  present  airport  is  on  low  ground,  which 
Is  subject  to  flood.  A  ridge  to  the  west  of  the 
airport  and  a  hill  nearby  makes  it  impossible 
to  secure  the  necessary  and  required  40-1 
glide  angle  for  landing  on  the  field.  Fur- 
thermore, the  runways  are  entirely  too  short 
and  In  order  to  lengthen  them  to  XYxs  present 
requirements  of  C.  A.  A.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  divert  the  course  of  Chlckamauga  Creek, 
which  is  a  sizable  stream.  Several  accidents, 
which  include  the  loss  of  an  Army  bomber 
and  its  crew  of  three,  have  occurred  because 
of  the  difficulty  In  landing  on  the  present 
field. 

The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  nuiways  on  the 
present  field  and  of  diverting  the  creek  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  building  landing 
strips  on  the  new  site  secured  by  the  city  of 
Chattanooga.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
testimony  of  Charles  I.  Stanton,  Administra- 
tor of  C.  A.  A.  before  the  Senate  committee; 
see  page  206.    Mr.  Stanton  there  said  In  part: 

"It  Is  our  opinion,  based  on  engineering 
studies,  that  it  would  not  cost  more  to  de- 
velop this  new  field  which  would  be  better, 
once  completed,  than  to  enlarge  the  existing 
field,  which  would  never  be  as  satisfactory. 
The  enlargement  of  the  existing  field  would 
require  some  very  expensive  stream  diversion." 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Stanton,  dated  May  23, 
1944.  had  this  to  say: 

"As  a  result  of  studies  made  by  the  airport 
engineers  from  our  Atlanta  regional  office,  it 
was  determined  to  be  more  feasible  to  con- 
struct a  ncv  airport  than  to  attempt  to  recou- 
atruct  the  existing  airport.  There  follows 
an  extract  from  a  letter  front  our  regional 
Buperintendent  of  airports,  Mr.  H.  Harvle 
Perkins,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Southeast  Training  Command.  Maxwell  Field, 
dated  October  26,  1943 :  ' 

"  'A  new  site  has  been  selected  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  existing  airport  Is  very  low 
resulting  in  a  very  high  water  table  and  being 
subject  to  fioodwaters.  all  of  which  would 
make  its  development  into  an  adequate  air- 
port very  costly,  if  not  impracticable.'  " 

The  cost  of  putting  the  old  field  in  usable 
■hape  and  the  cost  of  building  landing  strips 
on  the  new  site  was  thoroughly  surveyed  by 
Mr.  William  B.  Todd,  district  airport  engi- 
neer, C  A.  A..  Atlanta.  A  summary  of  Mr. 
Todd's  report  Is  attached  hereto  as  an  ex- 
hibit. It  win  be  noted  that  he  estimated  the 
cost  of  putting  the  old  field  in  usable  shape  as 
$1,615,000  and  the  cost  of  building  landing 
strips  on  the  new  site  would  be  $1,185,000, 

In  discussing  the  two  sites  Mr.  Todd.  In  a 
letter  of  August  17.  1943,  wrote  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  airport 
is  rapidly  becoming  unsafe,  and  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to 
make  emergency  repairs  If  the  airport  is  to 
be  kept  open  for  traffic.  These  repairs,  how- 
ever, should  only  be  considered  temporary 
because  It  will  be  neceasary  to  completely 
reconstruct  the  airport  to  serve  all  type*  of 
aircraft  adequately  and  safely." 

And: 

•The  proposed  new  airport  site  located 
■outh  of  the  U.  8.  Highway  No,  41  and  ap- 
proximately 4.4  miles  south  of  Lovell  Field 
is  considered  to  have  excellent  possibilities 
for  development.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  from  20  to  40  feet  higher  than  Lovell 
Field,  which  will  permit  satisfactory  drain- 
age and  at  the  same  time  would  probably 
be  freer  from  low-lying  ground  fogs.    Tha 


site  Is  located  In  a  section  of  the  valley  be- 
tween Missionary  Ridge  and  East  Ridge  where 
It  is  much  wilier  than  the  section  where 
Lovell  Field  is  located,  and  It  appears  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  construct  three  runways 
5.000  feet  for  Instrument  operations;  that  Is, 
that  there  be  no  obstructions  having  a  height 
exceeding  one-fortieth  their  distance  from 
the  nearest  end  of  the  runways.  This  site 
Is  comparatively  level  and  has  expansion 
possibilities  limited  only  to  the  extent  that 
approaches  over  the  ridges  on  the  east  and 
west  meeting  the  minimum  requirements  can 
be  provided." 

The  C.  A.  A.  is  anxious  for  the  new  site 
to  be  developed.  From  every  consideration 
the  new  site  should  be  developed.  It  Is  ap- 
parent from  a  military  viewpoint  there  must 
b^  a  good  usable  airport  at  Chattanooga. 

ECONOMY    REQtTTHXS    ACREZINO   TO   SENATC 
AMENDMENT 

If  the  present  airport  Is  put  In  usable 
shape  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  it  would  to  build  landing  strips 
on  the  new  site.  Even  then  the  field  would 
not  be  satisfactory  because  of  the  ridge  and 
the  hill  near  it  and  because  it  is  subject  to 
fioods.  From  the  economical  standpoint,  it 
would  certainly  be  wise  to  spend  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  development  of  the  new 
site  which  would  be  of  great  value  now  and 
in  the  future  rather  than  spend  more  money 
for  repair  of  the  present  field  which  would 
not  be  satisfactory  now  or  in  the  future. 

Tbe  city  Is  to  furnish  the  site  and  to 
build  the  buildings.  Prom  the  viewpoint  of 
the  city  and  the  section  surrounding  It,  the 
money  now  spent  should  be  on  a  site  which 
will  fill  its  needs  in  the  future.  From  this 
viewpoint,  money  spent  on  the  present  site 
would  be  practically  thrown  away. 

The  same  amount  of  materials  will  be  used 
In  repairing  the  old  site  as  would  be  used 
in  building  the  new  one.  A  great  deal  move 
grading  would  have  to  be  done  In  removing 
the  hill  and  diverting  the  creek  at  the  old 
site  than  would  have  to  be  done  at  the  new 
site.  So  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  materials 
to  be  used,  the  manpower  involved,  the 
money  expended,  the  use  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  the  use  to  the  city  of  Chattanooga, 
the  new  site  should  be  developed  rather  than 
the  old  one  being  repaired. 

This  Is  undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  econ- 
omy and  good  Judgment  should  impel  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Let  us  remember  that  6,000  mlllUry  air- 
craft have  been  using  the  field  at  Chatta- 
nooga each  month,  the  nmways  are  now 
torn  up.  Lccldents  happen  because  of  the 
unsuitable  location  of  the  present  field,  it 
would  cost  less  to  build  the  landing  strips 
at  the  new  site  than  to  repair  the  old  one, 
the  Nation  and  the  city  would  have  an  air- 
port usable  during  the  war  and  of  great  value 
during  the  future. 

The  following  Is  a  condensed  report  of 
a  letter  received  from  Mr.  William  B.  Todd, 
district  airport  engineer.  Civil  Aeronautic 
AdmlnUtration.  Atlanta,  Oa.,  under  date  of 
August  17,  1943.  which  was  made  after  his 
Inspection  several  days  ago,  also  hU  estimate 
of  cost  for  the  reconstruction  of  Lovell  Field 
and  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new  field  which 
lies  partly  In  Georgia.  Mr,  Todd  reports  the 
following  deficiencies  existing  at  Lovell  Field 
at  this  time: 

(a)  That  all  of  the  approaches  to  the 
present  runways  have  bad  approaches  which 
make  it  dangerous  for  heavy  aircraft  to  land. 

(b)  That  becauae  of  inadequate  drainage 
and  high  water  table  the  subgrade  imder  tbe 
runways  bas  become  thoroughly  saturated 
which  Is  causing  much  detrloratlon  of  run- 
ways. A  great  deal  of  this  deterioration  hat 
been  accelerated  by  the  traflic  of  very  heavy 
aircraft. 


(c)  That  the  airport  Is  rapidly  becoming 
unsafe  and  that  Immediate  steps  shotild  be 
taken  to  make  emergency  repairs,  tf  tt  Is  to 
be  kept  open  to  traffic. 

(d)  That  It  Is  necesaary  to  completely  re- 
construct the  airport  to  serve  all  types  of 
aircraft  adequately  and  safely. 

Mr.  Todd's  estimate  on  reconstructing  Lov- 
ell Field  Lb  as  follows: 

Clearing  and  grubbing .      $10, 000 

Grading.  1.500.000  cubic  yards 375.000 

Blanket  course  undeifill 100.000 

Drainage -.      100,  000 

Paving 675.000 

Lighting 20.  000 

Fenclnf 10, 000 

ToUl 1,290,000 

To  the  atxive  figures  It  will  be  nec- 
eaaary  to  add  the  cost  of  relocat- 
ing the  creek,  estimated  at .      250,000 

Plus  cost  of  land,  estimated  at 75, 000 

Making  a  total  of 1,415,000 

Mr.  Todd's  estimate  of  cost  on  the  proposed 
new  site  Is  as  follows: 

Clearing  and  grubbing $25, 000 

Grading.  1,500.000  cubic  yards 375.000 

Drainage 75,  000 

Paving 675. 000 

Lighting 25.  000 

Fencing 10, 000 

Total 1, 186,  000 

City  of  Chattanooga  to  furnish  site  and 
buildings. 


Power  Ver>as  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  wiacoNsor 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
there  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  6 
of  Life  an  editorial  entitled  "Power  versus 
Conscience."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  th'.  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
powca  vsRstra  conscixncz — a  aroKaaacAM  or 

THE  one  is  CBOKCRILL.  Or  THE  OTHB8  SENATOB 
LA   rOLLETTE— Wl  NEED  SOTB 

In  his  speech  to  Parliament  on  BrltUh  for- 
eign policy  last  week.  Mr.  Churchill  made  the 
most  cynical  remark  recorded  of  any  Allied 
leader  in  this  war.  His  only  guides  through 
the  subject,  said  he,  are  "singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  a  good,  or  at  any  rate,  well-trained 
conscience." 

It  would  l>e  unfair  to  single  out  this  re- 
mark If  the  rest  of  his  speech  were  not  one 
long  substantiation  of  It.  It  was  one  of 
Churchill's  very  best  speeches,  full  of  candor, 
eloquence,  and  news.  But  the  news  and  the 
candor  seemed  deliberately  chosen  to  blast 
away  any  wisps  of  idealism  that  may  still  cling 
around  Allied  war  aims. 

"In  one  place  (Oresce)  we  support  a  King, 
in  another  (Tugoalavla)  a  Communist. 
There  is  no  attempt  by  us  to  enforce  par- 
ticular ideologies."  said  Mr.  CburchiU.  To 
prove  it  be  appealed  outright  for  kindlier 
feelings  toward  Franco,  tbe  Fascist  dictator 
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Internal  affaire  '^t  to  not 


or  8p«Ui.  In 

tot  im  to  meddle. " 

Power,  naked  and  unashamed 

It  will  not  auipttoa  Llle  r«aden  to  learn 
that  expediency  le  tbe  favorite  tool,  and  na- 
tional power  the  prime  poet-victory  objective. 
Id  Britiata,  Busalan,  and  American  leaden  In 
thto  war.  Nor  to  thto  neecwarlly  a  crime.  As 
was  pointed  out  on  this  page  last  week,  na- 
tlonaltom  can  be  an  Instrument  for  progrees 
toward  Intematlonaltom,  and  at  the  present 
Jtmctore  of  human  affairs  it  to  probably  the 
beet  possible  Instrument.  Mr.  Churchill, 
however,  exceeded  the  moet  realtotlc  expecta- 
tions of  hto  American  admirers.'  He  not  only 
11  comfort  to  believers  m  the  four 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  discour- 
tbem.  Hto  war  aim,  he  made  clear,  to  not 
■o  much  permanent  peace  as  permanent  vic- 
tory. The  world  to  to  be  dominated  by  Rus- 
sia. Britain,  and  the  United  States.  If  lesser 
nations  have  a  voice,  it  to  to  be  as  members  of 
SA  Msembly  whose  relations  to  the  "control- 
llag  power"  Mr.  Churchill  to  "In  no  position 
to  define."  He  hopes  for  **tr«tenwl  associa- 
tion" with  America,  but  hto  ao-year  alliance 
wttto  BUMla  "to  the  foundation  ol  our  policy." 
II  war,  as  Clausewitz  said,  to  the  continuation 
at  politics  by  other  means.  Mr.  Churchill  sese 
pesos  as  the  continuation  of  victory  by  the 
same  means— 1.  s..  armed  might. 

Now  it  to  quite  true  that  peace  canaot  be 
■MUntatned  without  power.  Practically  all 
AMflMMM  rwUw  by  now  that  they  are  in 
tbt  iMBe  oC  internationai-powar  politics  for 
■Dod.  and  that  joint  action  with  Britain  and 
Ktusia  to  the  best  way  for  them  to  ptajr  tt. 
America,  whether  Republican  or  DnBMntle, 
If  not  likely  to  shrink  from  thto  game  We 
feavt  been  a  bit  Mortimer  Snerdlsh  about  It 
Id  tbe  pan,  bttt  we  ean  take  ears  of  our- 
selves and  w*  have  aa  almoet  unlimited  stack 
of  chips. 

Bow0V«r,  ttosrt  Is  more  to  warM  psses 
than  power.  Bven  If  Americans  could  not 
this  out.  they  would  feel  it  to  their 
^ar  the  Amsriean  consdenoe.  whether 
than  Mr.  ChurchUi's,  to  not 


^^^^  Bf  ■hlng  tdeotogy  out  of  tbe  Vnitsd 
Tiatlene'  cause.  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  dtopel 
the  world's  Idroloflcsl  confustoB.  One  would 
SBpsA  suflM  political  party  or  other,  at  least 
hi  AMWrlos.  to  display  an  outraged  oonedenee 
St  the  Churehin  eynlctom.  Well,  whst  party? 
Not  the  Democrats:  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  play- 
lag  too  much  the  seme  game.  Not  the  Re- 
pobttoaos;  tbey  are  reluctant  to  seem  antl- 
Bntlsh. 
Mot  the  Gommuntots.  Some  radical  party, 
It  BadtcaJs  arc  supposed  to  respect  eon- 
more  than  power.  They  took  excep- 
to  ChnrchlU's  Franco  line,  but  in  gen- 
eral, said  tbe  Dally  Worker  sdmlrlngly,  "it 
Is  dear  that  the  spirit  of  Teheran  to  work- 
ing." Tbe  majcr  liberal  and  international- 
ist groups  felt  the  same  way.  The  labor 
leaders  hjtent  on  reelecting  Rooeevelt  paid 
no  attention.  Indeed,  few  Americans  of  any 
party,  radical  or  conservative,  seemed  great- 
ly perttirt>ed.  Perhaps,  bemused  by  the  new 
power  game,  Um  American  conscience  Is 
aeleep. 

A  free-minded  radical 
Yet  there  to  in  America  a  deep,  old  strain 
of  radicalism  which  neither  the  Communtots. 
BOr  the  inttfnaUonaltots,  m»  tbe  llbo^I  and 
labor  leaders  really  represent.  It  to  tbe  Indig- 
enous radicalism  of  the  frontier,  whoee  goal 
M  hok  merely  peace,  prosperity  and  slum 
clearance,  but  economic  justice  and  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  Fbr  evidence  that  thto  kind 
of  radicalism  still  exists,  turn  to  Wisconsin. 
Pohtlcally.  Wteconsto  to  confused,  but  not 
Ideologically. 

There   Senator  Roassr  M.    la  Potxsm^ 
Progrtestre  Ptotj,  which  has  run  Wiseensln 


off  snd  on  for  years  I  nd  still  holds  sons 
shreds  of  power  In  Wist  onsln,  recently  caaw 
out  with  a  new  1944  plitform.  It  to  an  Old 
Progressive  boast  that  practically  all  tbe 
planks  in  its  platformi,  beginning  In  1908. 
get  adopted  by  a  maj<  r  party  and  .turned 
Into  national  legislation  sooner  or  later.  That 
to  the  true  function  of  a  radical  party :  to  dis- 
cern reforms  which  are  I  q  the  main  stream  of 
American  progress,  and  to  start  fighting  for 
them  before  they  are  pi  ftctical.  On  the  very 
good  chance  that  the  Progreeslves  are  still 
pet  forming  th>s  functioi  i.  their  1944  platform 
to  worth  looking  at.  They  may  be  what 
President  Conant  of  Hsi  'vard  asked  for  In  his 
plea  for  a  native  Ame  lean  radicaltom  last 
year:  -•  •  •  the  missing  political  link 
between  the  past  and  tt  e  future  of  thto  great 
democratic  land." 

Tbe  Progressive's  plat  lorm  favors  the  pros- 
ecution of  all  monop  »lle8.  the  reform  of 
the  patent  system,  a  i  eblrth  of  small  and 
Independent  enterprise.  %  progitun  of  planned 
public  works  and  the  use  of  Oovernment 
power  to  secure  "full  production  and  full 
employment"  and  "eqvallty  of  opportunity 
tot  all."  It  to  agalnit  reglmenutlon  "of 
right  or  left."  L*  Potxa  rrx  thinks  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  wb  cb  he  has  supported 
In  the  past,  has  been  {:  ractlcally  taken  over 
by  "the  forces  of  monopoly  and  reaction." 

In  foreign  policy,  Pngreealves  oppose  any 
compromise  with  fascto  n.  and  taks  bows  for 
having  warned  against  Pearl  Harbor.  Quits 
wrongly,  they  opposed  the  *residsnt's  pre- 
war ald-to-Brltaln  poiUy,  hence  earning  the 
label  of  toolatlontot;  laut  their  reason  was 
neither  cowardly  nor  Ig  lobls;  they  suspsetsd 
a  dlvsrslon  from  tbe  4cw  Deal's  domestic 
reforms.  They  now  fiitr  another  Peace  of 
Versailles,  which  "betra  red  the  common  peo- 
ple" of  all  countries,  rhey  still  favor  seU- 
dsisrmlnatlon  for  smal  nations.  Tbsy  bats 
and  fsar  Impenalian  aa  1  cartels.  Tbejr  favor 
»  federated  Burope  an<  an  attack  on  what 
they  regard  as  ths  caui  m  of  war.  They  also 
favor  Inurnatlonal  oo  iperatton  "with  ths 
forces  which  ahars  the  r  Idsale  for  political 
freedom  and  ssonoaalc  c  pportunlty."  And  by 
such  foreee,  they  don't  mean  Churchill. 

This  platform  has  bfen  ealled  a  rebirth 
of  Midwestern  isolationism.    To  read  it  to  to 
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know  that  it  to  nothing 
tical?    Juet  now,  yes 


merits 


toolatli  )nl8m 


kee  )ing 


for  a  sinful  world? 
sie  a  radical  party. 

Our  "ideolon 

As  such,  they  will 
That  to  one  of  the 
system.    In  power,  the 
deed  lead  us  into 
ous  monastic  kind  that 
can  ideato  by  contact  wl 
Stallns  of  thto  world, 
the  practical  politics  ( 
Progreaelve   ideals   will 
When   the  American 
and  power  without  ' 
be  not  good  enough,  we 
the  Progressives  for 
rupted   an   American 
universal  freedom 

Meanwhile,  of  course , 
Democratic  United 
cooperate  with  Mr. 
go  along  with  him  In 
necessary,  on  the  fine 
Intorentlon."  a 
law.     Yet  neither  Frana 
India,  nor  our  own 
any  form  of  tyranny  Is 
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Eiftity-scTeoth  Birthday  AnniTersary  of 
TiBMtky  W.  Crowley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or   CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  S  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.   DANAHER.      Mr.   President,   on 

May  20  of  this  year  Mr.  Timothy  W. 
Crowley,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  celebrated 
his  eighty-seventh  birthday  anniversary. 
I  wish  to  make  note  of  the  fact,  for  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  CoNCitEssioHAL  Rsc- 
oao  an  accoimt  of  the  birthday  celebra- 
tion which  was  published  in  the  Hartford 
Times  of  May  20,  1944. 

Mr.  Crowley  is  not  known  to  many 
present  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  there 
was  a  time  when  he  was  well  known  here. 
He  was  one  of  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
United  States  when  many  of  the  Johnny- 
come-latelys  were  not  even  in  exlstenot. 
More  than  52  years  avo  be  wai  presi- 
dent of  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  was  a  friend  of  my  father 
all  hla  hfe.  and  I  wish  to  take  special  note 
of  the  occasion  to  the  end  that  I  may 
notify  Mr.  Crowley  that  there  are  some 
of  us  who  still  have  very  great  regard 
and  affection  for  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoep. 
as  follows: 


"Ttu'  csowuT,  rwroAM  Lsaos  l>abcb,  at  st 

ALL     SSAVT     10     »VrUC*n     SBTSMV     CMU 

Tboss  who  rsmsmber  ths  "Might  of  ths 
Big  Wind."  when  Tim  Crowley  blew  out  M 
candles  with  one  breath  on  hto  birthday  cake 
a  year  ago  tonight,  are  expecting  blni  to 
duplicate  tbe  feat  tonight  with  an  extra 
candle. 

Timothy  W.  Crovrley,  803  Slgourney  Street, 
says  be  won  t  disappoint  anybody  when  tbs 
cake  comes  in  tonight  at  tbe  celetnatlon  hi 
hto  honor  given  by  the  Patriotic  Irtob-Amerl- 
can  Societies  of  Greater  Hartford,  of  which 
be  to  president 

Hale  and  hearty  and  rarin'  to  go,  Tim  got 
out  hto  fiddle  today  to  see  whether  he  can 
still  play  a  tune.  He  can.  Once  a  well-known 
musician  around  Connecticut,  tbe  old  naaster 
hasn't  lust  hto  touch. 

Crowley  has  been  tbe  moat  active  union 
and  labor  man  In  the  State  since  almost 
anyone  can  remember.  While  he  was  playing 
tbe  violin  be  organi^e^  musicians'  unions  in 
Meriden  and  Bridgeport.  Samuel  Oompers 
recognised  hto  good  work  here  and  appointed 
him  an  oflVcial  organizer  for  tbe  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  was  president  of 
the  Cozmecticut  Federation  of  Labor  53  years 
ago. 

Tim  Is  particularly  proud  of  a  gold-beaded 
cane  presented  to  him  by  tbe  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Meriden  when  he  was  president  of 
that  body  He  also  has  twice  been  elected 
president  of  the  Hartford  Central  Labor 
Dnlon.  the  last  time  only  4  years  ago.  He  to 
still  its  most  active  menxber,  giving  speeches 
throughout  the  State. 

An  ardent  politician.  Tim  reads  the  Cow- 
•laHtowAi.  RnxjSD  rellgiowly  every  day, 
"keeping  tabs,"  be  says,  "on  what's  going  on 
bx  Washington.'* 
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Small  Business  Plank  for  Political 
Platforms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NZBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  open  letter 
by  George  J.  Burger,  publisher  of  the 
magazine  National  Independent,  and  a 
proix)sed  1944  plank  on  small  business 
as  suggested  for  endorsement  by  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties,  all  of  which  appear 
on  the  frontispiece  of  the  May  1944  issue 
of  the  National  Independent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  proposed  plank  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Small- 


tlvely,  as  permanent,  standing  committees 
with  full  privilege  of  making  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 


National  IinsFtMOfNT 

Bt^SXNtSS  "PLAWX" 

To  Leaden  of  the  Demoeratie  and  Republican 
Partiat — Anticipatiny  Their  June  and 
July  1944  National  Convention$: 

Respectfully,  we  submit  for  earnest  con- 
sideration a  small-business  plsnk  for  Inser- 
tion In  each  party's  1944  platform 

We  can  think  of  no  other  step  of  an  eco- 
nomic character  that  to  more  important  at 
thto  precarious  moment  In  the  history  of  our 
country. 

Ths  special  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
Rotue  of  Representatives  respectfully,  hsvs 
performed  yeoman's  service  for  srosll  busi- 
ness. By  what  they  have  done,  they  probably 
have  actually  saved  tbs  day  for  American 
smtll  biuiness. 

These  worthy  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees on  small  business  require  more  power 
and  authority  In  their  endeavors  to  pro- 
tect snd  preserve  the  American  small-busl- 
Dsss  system. 

The  1944  National  Conventions  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  can  ren- 
der prompt  and  valuable  aid  to  American 
small  business — If  their  leaders  have  the  will 
to  do  so— by  adopting  a  small -biuiness  plank 
recommending  the  permanent  esubllsbment 
of  the  existing  small  business  committees  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGS  J.  BXTRCEB, 

Publisher. 

A  1944  "Plank"  om  Small  Business  Phoposto 
roH  Endoesemint  by  the  National  Con- 
ventions or  THE  Democratic  and  Rei^jb- 
UCAN  Pasties 

airocNmoN  or  a  constant,  vital  relation- 
ship BETWEEN  democracy  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
SYSTEM   or  SMALL  BUSINESS 

We  recognize  the  extotence  of  a  constant. 
viUl  relationship  between  democracy  and  the 
American  system  of  small  business.  The  two 
are  coincident  and  coextensive.  Neither  can 
survive  without  the  other.  Small  business  is 
fighting  for  its  life.  Centralization,  ana- 
thema to  small  business  and  to  democracy 
alike,  stalks  the  land  as  never  before.  There- 
fore, we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  that  proper  steps  be  talten  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  to  establish  the 
existing  special  committees  on  small  busi- 
ness ol  tbe  Senate  and  the  House,  respec- 


Hon.  James  V.  McClintic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRlflSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  May  15.  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  written  by  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague.  Hon.  James 
V.  McClintic,  of  Oklahoma,  which  is  in 
line  with  some  of  the  statements  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
and  other  leading  Americans. 

Mr.  McCllntic's  letter  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

TStrrM  CaUSHBD  to  XASTM  will  RUt  AOAIN 

Wathington,  D.  C.  May  10. 1944. 
Mr.  Dscw  Pearson, 

Csre  of  the  Wathinpton  Pott, 

Wathington,  D.  0. 

Sn:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  tbs 
following  ststement  emanating  from  your 
journaltotle  bureau: 

"McClintic  served  In  a  chair-warming  job 
as  Special  Asstotant  to  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  and,  after  9  years,  Ickes  proposed 
transferring  htm  to  work  outside  Washing- 
ton, to  which  be  was  bsttsr  suited.  But  Mc- 
Clintic refused  to  go,  whereupon  Ickes  let  him 
out," 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  with  tbe  Interior 
Department  a  llttls  ovsr  2%  yesrs  Instead 
of  9  years,  and  tbs  records  will  so  show. 
Tbe  work  ouulde  of  Washington  related 
to  tbs  mining  of  anthracite  coal  in  Penn- 
sylvania concerning  which  I  knew  noth- 
ing. Therefore,  I  advised  the  office  of  Mr. 
Dan  H  Wheeler.  Director  of  the  Dtvtoion  of 
Coal  Mines,  that  I  would  secure  a  transfer  to 
another  department  of  the  Government.  As 
to  your  statement  that  "Ickes  let  him  out," 
thto  to  one  of  those  "circulating  lies"  that 
Senator  McKellar  branded  you  recently 
with  in  the  Senate.  If  you  had  checked  the 
records  of  the  War  Department  as  Congress- 
man Jed  Johnson  and  I  asked  your  ofiDce  to 
do,  you  would  have  found  that  they  showed 
that  a  requtoitlon  had  been  approved  by  the 
War  Department  for  my  transfer  before  any 
person  in  the  Interior  Department  knew 
about  It.  Further,  on  January  22.  1944,  I 
personally  advised  Secretary  Ickes  that  I  was 
leaving  his  Department  to  accept  a  position 
In  the  War  Department. 

Since  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  described  you  as  a  "chronic  liar" 
and  tbe  Secretary  of  State  has  called  you  a 
"purveyor  of  monstrous  falsehoods,"  nat- 
urally I  am  not  surprised  at  the  above  false- 
hood which  you  have  manufactured  out 
of  whole  cloth.  Your  excursions  into  the 
field  oj  mendacity  and  exaggeration  •  •  • 
are  so  well  known  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  country,  that  even  your  at- 
tempted character  assassination  of  the  Jiu- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  occasioned  little  surprise. 

I  do  not  have  the  misfortune  of  personal 
acquaintanceship  with  you  but  oceasionaUy 
I  do  hear  you  and  a  "diploma  mill"  quack 
nauseating  the  American  people  over  the  air 
by  extolling  tbe  virtues  of  a  cathartic  whose 


all-purpose  efficacy  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlssion  to  now  Investigating. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  who  served  with  him  when  I  say 
there  is  not  a  more  loyal,  a  more  sincere, 
or  a  more  patriotic  man  connected  with 
this  Government  than  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  Jaiies  V.  McClintic  of 
Oklahoma. 


Our  Way  Still  the  Best 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTA'nVlS 
Monday,  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  COFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
New  Dealers,  like  Wallace  and  Tugwell. 
talk  and  write  about  remaking  Amer- 
ica, about  a  coming  revolution;  while 
Sidney  HUlman.  the  new  political  dic- 
tator, and  the  labor  racketeers  function- 
ing under  the  name  of  committee  for 
political  action,  and  Earl  Browder,  the 
ex-convict  released  from  prison  by  the 
President  to  campaign  for  a  fourth  term, 
and  now  heading  the  Communist  polit- 
ical association,  are  attempting  to  take 
over  and  remake  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  a  form  of  dictatorship,  here 
at  home  the  cold,  hard  facts  of  the  war 
demonstrate  that  our  way,  the  way  of 
tha  forefathers,  the  way  which  prevailed 
until  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal,  is  still 
the  best;  still  will  produce  the  most  In 
the  shortest  possible  time;  still  bring 
more  of  all  desirable  things  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country. 

If  you  do  not  believe  it.  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  June  3  1944,  and  check  with  your 
own  knowledge  of  the  facts: 

PRIVATE  EWTERPRISE  IN  WAR 

The  Anglo-Russian  parliamentary  commit- 
tee to  circulating  in  London  reprints  of  an 
article  from  tbe  Russian  Journal,  Bolshevik, 
pratoing  the  Soviet's  war  machine,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  war  Industry  and  agri- 
culture. The  article,  written  by  M.  Kalinin, 
chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  extols  the  Soviet  system  and  dis- 
counts the  contributions  of  the  United  States 
to  Russia.  It  says  nothing  about  the  great 
number  of  superior  weapons  that  Russia  got 
from  us  and  declares  that  lend-lease  food  is 
"only  auxiliary — nothing  more,"  adding  that 
Soviet  agriculture  to  "the  foremost  In  Eu- 
rope." 

The  collectlvists  obviously  are  out  to  prove 
that  their  system  of  economy  to  the  best,  and 
It  would  be  most  difficult  for  them  to  com- 
plete that  proof  if  they  had  to  start  off  by 
attributing  to  a  capitaltotic  power  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  their  successes. 

Sensible  people  certainly  will  not  deny  the 
might  of  Soviet  Russia's  armies  as  shown  In 
their  3-year  struggle  with  the  best  that  Hit- 
ler has  had  to  offer.  Nor  will  anyone  be  In- 
clined to  detract  from  the  valor  of  the  Bed 
fighting  men,  their  tenacity,  courage,  and 
skill,  and  the  brilliant  Soviet  generatohip 
which  restoted  the  siege  at  Stalingrad,  has 
driven  the  Germany  Army  back  into  old  Po- 
land, and  has  freed  the  greater  part  of  Russia 
from  tbe  Invader. 
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If  the  apoloclsto  for  the  communistic  and 
•oclalirtlc  systcBM  are  going  to  take  credit, 
tbey  would  be  wlae  to  conflne  It  to  that  type 
of  succeM.  Wben  they  start  ahoutlng  about 
the  might  of  the  Soviet  war  Indxistrles  and 
Soviet  agriculture,  they  are  exposing  their 
chins. 

Soviet  Russia  has  a  population  of  nearly 
193,000,000  persons,  as  against  a  population 
of  about  132.000.000  In  the  United  States. 
It  baa  an  area  of  nearly  9,000.000  square  miles 
M  »£»*»«•»  iMi  than  4.000.000  square  miles 
tn  th«  United  SUtca  and  poaaeaslons.  The 
Bolsb«Tlks  have  had  more  than  35  years  to 
perfect  their  system  of  economy  and  have 
bMn  able  to  draw  ui>on  the  experience  of 
the  capitalistic  countries  liberally  In  devel- 
oping IndtHtrlal  procedure. 

With  these  facts  acknowledged,  anyone 
would  think  that  Ruaaia,  If  communism  la  bo 
superior,  would  have  produced  at  least  as 
much  In  war  material  and  services  as  the 
United  States,  where  the  system  of  private 
enterprise  still  operates,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  American  Communists. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  International  Af- 
telrs.  a  British  association,  has  publUhed 
during  the  last  few  months  a  series  of  statis- 
tical accounts  on  the  economic  war  effort  of 
the  principal  natioiu  of  the  world.  Statis- 
tics of  this  type  are  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
semble for  purposes  of  comparison  because 
of  the  different  systems  of  bookkeeping  In 
the  various  countries,  because  of  differences 
in  exchange  and  purchasing  power,  and  be- 
cause a  good  deal  of  information  has  been 
kept  Secret. 

Certainly  the  statistics  Ix  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute bulletin  are  not  loaded  In  favor  of  the 
United  States.  The  British  author,  for  in- 
stance, declares  that  the  standard  market 
basket,  an  economist's  measure  of  food  costs, 
sells  for  75  percent  more  in  the  United  States 
than  It  does  In  England;  American  shipbuild- 
ing costs  are  known  to  be  60  to  100  percent 
higher  than  English,  and  American  book  costs 
probably  exceed  those  of  the  British  by  50 
percent.  Therefore,  he  sets  the  English 
pound  sterling  as  between  96.50  and  910.  in- 
stead of  94,  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  factually  accurate. 
but  It  sxirely  does  not  lead  to  any  exaggeration 
of  American  achievement. 

With  due  apologies  for  educated  guesses 
and  estimates  where  figures  are  lacking,  the 
British  author  says  that  expenditures  for  war 
goods  and  services  during  1943,  at  British 
prtees.  stack  up  about  as  foyows  (In  millions 
of  British  pounds^  sterling) : 

Russia . «     6. 000 

Oreater  Germany 9.  000 

United  States 11,500 

United  Kingdom 4,000 

British    dominions 1. 500 

Japan 1.  800  to  1.700 

This  means  that  the  "war  effort"  of  Russia 
Is  considerably  less  than  half  that  of  the 
United  States,  measured  aooordlng  to  a  Brit- 
ish denomzMtor  which  also  places  capitalist 
BnglMrtI  and  her  dominions  together  about 
on  an  equal  footing  with  Communist  Rus- 
sia. The  figures  do  not.  In  sny  case,  credit 
lend-lease  goods  to  the  production  of  the 
country  receiving  them.  In  other  words. 
Russia's  figure  Is  what  she  has  done  for  her- 
self In  the  war  during  1943,  which  is  what 
the  Communists  are  talking  about. 

With  a  lot  fewer  citizens  to  do  the  work, 
and  less  than  half  the  land  area  to  draw 
upon,  the  United  States  produced  more  than 
twice  the  war  supplies  during  1943  than  the 
Russians  did  under  communism,  and  we  had 
not  yet  reached  our  peak. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  has  done 
well  by  her  standards,  but  America  has  done 
twice  the  )ob  under  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical system  which  preserves  rights  and  free- 
docna  for  the  citisens  found  nowhere  else  on 
earth. 


Mayo  and  A.  D. 
lisli  Record  as 
Builders 


Cannlette,  Jr.,  Estab- 
\  World's  Yoanf  est  Boat 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JAMES 


Monday 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

H.  MORRISON 


or  t  >insiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  0  *  REPRESENTATIVES 


June  5. 1944 


Mr.  MORRISOlS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  CsniUette  Shipbuilding 
Co..  of  Slidell,  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity and  distinguis  led  Itself  in  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  the  most  Important 
naval  vessels  that  is  needed  in  the  war 
effort  at  this  time  Several  days  ago  it 
was  my  pleasure,  )pportunity,  and  good 
fortune  to  be  preient  at  the  launching 
of  what  is  known  as  a  submarine  boom 
net  tender.  At  th  s  launching  Navy  offi- 
cials. Army  official: ,  Canulette  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  officials,  and  the  workmen  who 
produced  this  necessary  and  marvelous 
instrument  for  ou  •  part  In  the  war  were 
present.  The  boa  is  an  unusual-looking 
boat  and  is  perhap  s  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful ships  of  iti  size  that  was  ever 
designed.  This  v<  ssel  is  one  of  the  most 
important  ships  tiat  are  utilized  in  this 
war.  as  it  is  used!  for  laying  submarine 
nets,  mines,  and  cither  extremely  impor- 
tant work.  I 

The  Canulette  ailpbuilding  Co.,  which 
is  owned  by  two  distinguished  families 
of  Canulettes,  dec  lonstrated  long  before 
the  war  as  builder  s  of  some  of  the  finest 
marine  equipment  and  dredge  boats  that 
were  ever  construi  ;ted. 

A.  D.  Canulette,  Jr..  and  Mayo  Canu- 
lette are  not  only  he  principal  operators 
of  this  company,  b  Lit  they  constitute  per- 
haps the  two  youigest  boat  builders  in 
America.  A.  D.  Cunulette  being  27  and 
Mayo  Canulette  2  >.  With  their  limited 
water  facilities  th  :y  have  done  not  only 
an  outstanding  jo  >,  but  have  practically 
done  the  impossi  ile,  as  many  experts 
predicted  that  they  could  never  build, 
launch,  and  float  these  vessels  with  the 
water  facilities  t  lat  were  available  to 
their  yard.  Sevei  al  of  these  boats  have 
been  constructed  i  nd  commissioned,  and 
several  more  are  under  construction. 
These  boats  cost  c  ver  $1,000,000  and  are 
as  powerfully  equ  pped  as  any  boat  of 
their  class  in  the  v  orld.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  spectacles  at  the 
launching  of  this  >oat  was  the  honor  as 
sponsor  given  to  ;he  wife  of  the  chief 
mechanic  of  the  y  ird,  Mrs.  John  Panks, 
Jr.  She  was  assisted  by  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Rugan. 

To  be  present  a ;  this  launching  cere- 
mony was  truly  a  i  reat  inspiration,  espe- 
cially when  you  aw  the  multitude  of 
workmen  who  had  :onstructed  that  great 
vessel,  the  Army  i  nd  Navy  officials,  the 
Canulettes.  and  t  le  sponsor  start  the 
boat  sliding  briskl  '  down  the  ways  with 
the  traditional  bre  aklng  of  the  bottle  of 
champagne.  Nati  rally  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  myse  t  as  this  shipyard  is 
located  in  my  disti  let.  and  to  i^e  present 
was  Indeed  a  sigm  1  honor.  I  am  proud 
of  those  who  prodi  ce  such  ships  by  their 
hours  of  sweat  and  toil,  of  the  Canulettes, 


who  have  demonstrated  their  genius  as 
boat  builders,  and  of  all  those  who 
worked  so  hard  to  produce  another  vast 
instrumentality  that  we  know  will  lead  us 
to  total  victory  in  this  great  world 
struggle  and  conflict. 


The  Atlantic  Charter  at  It  Relates  to 
Finland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

dr   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Larson,  former  Congressman  from 
Minnesota,  a  resident  of  Duluth;  Rev. 
Paul  A.  Heideman,  of  the  Finnish  Apos- 
tolic Lutheran  Church  of  America,  at 
Calumet,  Mich.;  Henry  Puranen,  of  the 
Finnish  American  League  for  Democ- 
racy, Fitchburg,  Mass.;  and  V.  K. 
Nikander,  president  of  Suoml  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  the  Finnish 
Lutheran  Church  of  America,  at  Han- 
cock. Mich.,  on  May  20,  1944,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  writers  of  this  letter  and 
those  whom  they  represent  are  sincere 
in  their  desire  to  help  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  It  re- 
lates to  Finland  and  other  small  inde- 
pendent states.  Therefore.  I  feel  that 
their  thoughts  should  be  known  to  all 
Members  of  this  body,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  ask  to  have  a  copy  of  this  letter 
Inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Mat  20,  1944. 

The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prrsidxnt:  Representing  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  of  Plnnlsh 
stock  may  we  further  petition  your  aid  In 
bringing  to  an  end  the  hostilities  existing 
between  Russia  and  the  Republic  of  Finland? 

Heretofore  our  committee  has  made  repre- 
sentations in  person  and  by  letter,  to  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  and  has  been  received  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Long  and  Mr.  Gum- 
ming, of  the  Department.  We  have  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  great  moral  cause  of 
American  participation  in  the  war  and  how  It 
would  be  served  at  this  Juncture  by  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  existing  hostilities  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  Finland. 

There  can't  be  any  doubt — and  this  has 
been  offlclally  recognized— that  in  the  case 
of  the  Finnish-Russian  flght.  the  winter  war 
of  193&-40  as  well  as  the  present  conflict.  Fin- 
land has  been  the  victim  of  Russian  attacks. 
Whatever  may  be  the  social  and  official  taboos 
of  the  present  day  In  this  regard,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Finland,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  4.000.000,  has  not  attacked  Russia,  has 
not  Joined  the  Axis,  has  at  no  time  fought  for 
aggrandizement,  has  been  motivated  purely 
by  purposes  of  defense  of  her  homeland  and 
the  right  to  govern  It  according  to  the  will  of 
her  own  people,  and  In  the  main  the  people  of 
America  so  recognize  the  situation  between 
Finland  and  Soviet  Russia. 

May  we  not  petition  you  today.  Mr.  Pesl- 
dent,  to  intercede  In  this  matter.  In  true  ac- 
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cord  with  the  spirit  of  the  second  article 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  remembering  that 
of  the  post-war  democracies  founded  In 
Europe  after  the  last  war.  Finland  Is  the  only 
one  that  survives  today  with  Its  original  con- 
stitution. We  choose  to  believe  that  this  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  founded  on  the  Iden- 
tical principles  of  our  own  Government  and 
the  basic  tenets  of  tiue  representative  gov- 
ernment of  Justice,  peace  and  democracy. 
And  may  we  reiterate  what  we  have  pre- 
viously maintained,  that: 

1.  Democratic,  peace-loving,  and  progres- 
sive Finland  is  entitled  to  continue  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  free  and  independent  nation  for, 
as  Lincoln  pointed  out  In  his  first  Inaugural 
address,  a  country  and  its  Institutions  be- 
long to  the  people  who  inhabit  It.  From 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  Unitefl  States  has  been  one  of  friend- 
ship and  help  to  the  small  democratic 
countries. 

2.  Finland  Is  entitled  In  all  fairness  to 
know  the  terms  en  which  peace  Is  made. 
Unless  Finland  Is  advised  beforehand  of  those 
terms.  Its  powerful  and  ruthless  enemy  may 
later  demand  conditions  which  mean  Fin- 
land's complete  annihilation  as  a  nation. 
To  accept  the  present  Russian  terms  would 
be  tantamount  to  committing  national  sui- 
cide. Finland  Is  not  dominated  by  Nazi 
Germany,  for  If  she  were,  how  could  she  even 
have  begun  to  discuss  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  Russia,  especially  when  the  condi- 
tions include  the  demand  for  internment  of 
German  troops. 

3.  The  present  war  In  which  Finland  is  In- 
volved Is  a  continuation  of  Ihe  war  which 
began  with  the  invasion  of  Finland  in  1939 
and  for  which  aggression  Russia  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  League  of  Nations. 

4.  Finland  has  given  evidence  of  her  good 
faith  In  seeking  peace  by  welcoming  terri- 
torial and  governmental  security  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Her 
sole  threat  to  permanent  peace  and  mainte- 
nance of  genuine  autonomy  and  Independ- 
ence is  from  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia. 

5.  Deep-rooted  attitudes  of  a  people  do  not 
change  overnight.  Filand  continues  to  ;vant 
peace,  and  wants  only  the  freedom  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  herself.  Accusations  of 
atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  Finnish  Army 
and  suggestions  that  Finland  has  committed 
herself  to  the  Axis  do  not  ring  true. 

6.  Finland's  outstanding  record  of  honest 
dealing  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  her 
record  as  a  democracy  from  the  beginning  of 
her  Independence,  are  the  proper  criteria 
from  which  to  Judge  her  present  dilemma.  It 
Is  our  earnest  plea  that  she  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  sustaining  friendship  of  otir 
great  Nation  at  this  crucial  moment. 

7.  The  recent  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Finnish  and  Soviet  Governments,  as  to 
possible  peace  terms,  plainly  states  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Republic  of  Finland  cannot  ac- 
cept the  terms  and  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Russians.  Neutral  circles  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  conversations  between  the 
two  countries  have  likewise  been  shocked  by 
the  severity  of  the  Russian  terms.  Translated 
Into  realities,  the  size  of  the  Indemnity  and 
the  insistence  of  the  Russians  upon  retaining 
the  fruits  of  her  former  war  of  conquest  over 
Finland  will  mean  the  utter  extinguishment 
of  national  life  and  independence  In  the  Re- 
public of  Finland. 

In  submitting  this  plea  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  voice  the  sentiment  of  Finnish  Amer- 
ican religious  and  other  groups  representing 
a  membership  and  affiliates  of  approximately 
500.000  people.  Among  these  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  America,  also  two  large  Finnish 
Apostolic  Lutheran  bodies,  the  Knights  and 
Ladles  of  Kaleva  Lodges,  temperance  groups, 
the  Finnish  American  League  for  Democracy, 
and  the  coperatlve  groups,  both  farmers'  and 
conuumers'  cooperatives,  and  all  the  non- 
communistic  fraternal  organizations,  all  of 
Which    have    a    Nation-wide    membership. 


Eight  Finnish-language  newspapers  in  our 
country,  whose  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
our  country  are  unquestionable,  are  of  the 
view  we  are  voicing. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
O.  J.  Larson, 
Former  Conffressman  from  Minnesota. 
Rev.     Paot.     A.     HEmcuAN. 
The   Finnish   Apostolic   Lutheran   Church 
of  America,  Calumet,  Mich. 

HXNRT     PxnLANXN. 

Finnish  American  League  for  Democracy, 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 

V.   K.    NiKANDZR, 

President  Suomi  College  and  Theologicai 
Seminary;  The  Finnish  Lutheran  Church 
of  America,  Hancock,  Mich. 


A  Plea  for  the  Faith  of  Onr  Fathers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

or  OHIO 

IN  TPE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1944 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  a  timely  article  written  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Landor,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  who 
during  a  long  and  useful  life  has  been  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  true  American; 
and  an  exponent  of  the  principles  upon 
which  our  country  was  founded,  de- 
veloped and  will  continue  to  stand.  The 
following  message  by  Mr.  Landor  in  con- 
nection with  I  am  an  American  Day  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  in  these  dark 
days  when  Americans  are  fighting  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  faith  of  our 
fathers: 

A  puu  roR  THE  FArra  or  our  fathers 
(By  E.  J.  Landor) 

We  need  to  remember  our  history,  to  read 
again  of  that  God-lnsplred  man  whom  we 
call  the  Father  of  our  Country.  We  need 
to  note,  on  every  occasion  when  success  comes 
to  our  armies  In  the  fight  for  freedom,  how 
George  Washington  gave  the  credit  to  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  and  when  defeat  came  again 
and  again  he  ascribed  the  result  to  his  belief 
that  Providence  withheld  victory  for  good 
reason. 

We  need  to  turn  to  the  noble  Lincoln,  with 
his  love  and  trust  of  the  common  people,  of 
whom  he  said,  "God  must  love  them  since 
He  made  so  many  of  them."  Time  and  again 
the  common  brotherhood  of  man  was  revealed 
to  us  by  Lincoln  who  walked  humbly,  yet 
confidently,  trustli^  the  people  as  no  one 
before  had  done — completely,  anticipating 
their  desires,  but  pointing  out  what  had  to 
be  done  to  secure  them  and.  withal,  seeking 
guidance  from  the  Creator  of  us  all. 

We  need  to  turn  to  our  own  beloved  cltl- 
aen,  William  McKlnley.  When  he  realized 
that  the  Philippines  had  dropped  into  our 
lap,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  He  sought  counsel  from  all 
sides,  but  got  little  help.  He  walked  the  floor 
of  the  White  House  night  after  night.  At  last 
he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  prayed  to 
Almighty  God  for  light  and  guidance,  and 
one  night  It  came  to  him  that  we  could  not 
give  them  back  to  Spain— that  would  be 
cowardly  and  dishonorable — we  could  not 
turn  them  over  to  France  or  Germany — they 
were  our  commercial  rivals  In  the  Orient — we 
could  not  leave  them  to  themselves — they 
were  unfit  for  self-government.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  take  them  and 
educate  the  Flllplnoa,  uplift  and  civilize  and 


Christianize  them,  and  by  God's  grace  do  the 
best  we  could.  And  McKlnley  tells  us  bow 
he  then  went  to  bed,  went  to  sleep  and  slept 
soundly. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  for  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  War  Department  (oiir  map 
maker)  and  told  him  to  put  the  PhUlppinci 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States.  "There  can 
be  no  Imperialism. '  said  William  McKlnley. 
"Those  who  fear  It  are  against  It,  so  that 
there  is  universal  abhorrence  for  It,  and 
unanimous  opposition  to  It.  Our  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  those  who  do  not  agree  with  us 
have  no  confidence  In  the  virtue  or  capacity 
or  high  purpose  or  good  faith  of  this  tree 
people  as  a  civilizing  agency,  while  we  be- 
lieve that  the  century  of  free  government 
which  the  American  people  have  enjoyed 
has  not  rendered  them  Irresolute  and  (atth- 
leia,  but  has  fitted  them  for  the  great  task 
of  lifting  and  assisting  to  better  condition 
and  larger  liberty  those  distant  peoples  who 
through  the  Issue  of  battle  have  become  cur 
wards.  A  self-governing  people  wlU  never 
permit  despotism  In  any  government  they 
foster  and  defend.  The  burden  Is  our  oppor- 
tunity; the  opportunity  is  greater  than  the 
burden." 

Again,  the  American  people  will  be  faced 
with  an  Issue  not  unlike  that  faced  by  Presi- 
dent McKlnley:  Shall  we  retreat  into  our 
isolationist  shell,  or  shall  we,  realizing  how 
gracioiis  God  has  been  to  us  as  a  Nation  do 
cur  best  "to  educate,  uplift,  civilize,  and 
Christianize"  the  backward  races  and  by  our 
example  lead  the  more  forward  ones  to  do 
likewise:  In  other  words,  to  realize  "the  bur- 
den Is  our  opportunity  and  that  the  oppor- 
timlty  Is  greater  than  the  burden"? 

Let  us  not  forget  It  was  the  labor  of  mis- 
sionaries, 70  years  or  more  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, who  so  Influenced  the  Papuan  race  of 
New  Guinea  that  our  boys  lost  in  the  Jungles 
of  that  wild  country  found  not  savages  but 
friendly  people  who  aided  them. 

We  may  not  reach  the  heights  that  George 
Meredith  outlined  but  we  can  aim  to  do  so, 
aspire  to  do  so.  He  Is  quoted  as  saying: 
He  who  looks  for  a  future  which  he  himself 
will  not  enjoy  reaches  the  height  cf  nobUlty 
and  valor.  This  Is  the  supreme  achievement 
of  self-mastery,  self -discipline,  and  self-sacri- 
fice, and  the  finest  magnanimity  we  may 
have  upon  earth." 

After  the  fall  of  France,  a  workman  of 
France  sent  us  a  warning,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: "We  persiEted  in  our  errors  •  '  •  • 
we  persisted  In  leveling  the  nation  down.  In 
Imagining  that  the  state  would  prove  an 
everlasting  milch  cow.  Our  awakening  has 
been  rude  •  •  •  we  old  men  do  aU  we 
can  to  help,  morally  and  materially,  the 
nation.  We  shall  have  to  bow  our  heads  but 
no  force  on  earth  will  be  able  to  break  our 
hearts.  Tell  this  to  the  Americans,  warn 
them  at  the  saq^e  time  of  the  perils  that  may 
befall  democracy  when  It  fcrgeta  free  men 
have  duties  as  well  as  rights." 

As  an  aid  toward  this  high  Ideal,  let  me 
suggest  that  when  we  pray  we  first  ask  to  be 
given  grace  so  as  to  deserve  to  be  heard: 
then  let  us  pray  for  courage,  the  royal  gift 
of  courage,  that  we  may  do  each  dieagreeable 
duty  at  once. 

We  should  follow  this  with  a  prayer  lor  a 
keen  sense  of  honor;  that  we  may  never 
give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  that 
we  tnay  be  especially  Just  to  those  we  find 
It  hard  to  like,  and  that  we  may  own  up 
manfully  when  we  have  done  wrong. 

Then  let  us  ask  for  a  true  s^nse  of  humor, 
that  its  kindly  light  and  healing  power  may 
rule  life's  tension:  and  further  let  us  ask 
for  a  restrained  and  well-ordered  ambition 
that  we  may  not  miss  things  that  are  noble 
and  beautiful. 

But  above  all,  let  us  ask  that  we  may  be 
true  and  loyal  to  the  best  and  highest  we 
know  and  that  we  may  show  this  truth 
and  loyalty  In  every  activity  of  our  coaunon 
life,  and  so  live  to  the  glory  of  our  Creator. 
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or 


HON.  ALV1N  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wiacoNsiM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  S.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
It  imperative  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  of 
the  War  Department  keep  their  promises 
to  thousands  of  our  boys  who  signed  up 
In  good  faith  for  a  certain  branch  of 
aenrlce.  To  give  a  clear  picture  of  what 
U  taking  place  I  insert  a  resolution  and 
other  tables  and  statements: 


LtmoMs  ABoma  at  ucumoir  or  roLAS 
MCAt  umoeumom.  Dcraorr,  micm. 

WlWrenc  the  War  Dvpartmrnt  of  the  United 
StaCM  did  Authorize  the  Civil  Aeroneutlct 
AdmlnlitrAtlon  to  enlist  And  eneourAge  the 
training  at  2A.0O0  AVlAtlon  CAdete  And  offered 
Inducements  that  euch  CAdeta  upon  comple* 
Of  their  training  courae  would  t>e  ap« 
Atafl  aergeanta.  flight  otBcera,  or  com- 
ssonnd  lleutenanta;  and 

Whereas  documentary  evidence  exists  that 
eadeta  enltatcd  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
mlnUtrAtlon  prognim  were  given  good  reaaon 
to  believe  that  opportunity  was  being  Afforded 
them  to  obtAln  Aviation  cadet  training,  and 
opon  graduation  to  reoelve  commissions  in 
tba  Army  Air  Worn  at  the  United  autee,  and 

Whereas  the  War  Department  has  now  can* 
eeled  the  CPT-WT8  program  after  many 
thousands  of  studenta  had  devoted  their  time 
m  cadets  in  training  for  a  period  ranging 
rom  1  a  to  18  months  and  that  no  provision 
has  t>een  made  to  fulfill  the  obligatlcns  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

Whereas  under  date  of  March  13.  1943. 
Qeh.  George  C.  llarahall.  Chief  of  Staff,  by 
•rder  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  did  Issue  clr- 
eolar  No.  75  amending  Circular  204.  War  De- 
«rtment  1941.  providing  for  the  enlistments 
to  the  Air  Corps  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  of 
students  In  the  pilot  training  course  con- 
ducted by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion and  for  the  appointment  of  aviation 
cadets  who  met  requirements  as  cadets  of 
the  United  States  Army,  also  that  persons 
•nllstcd  tn  the  Air  Corps  Enlisted  Reserve 
OOrps  w^uld  l>e  called  Into  active  service  at 
the  termination  of  the  course;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  xinder 
date  of  June  19.  1942,  through  its  Acting 
Administrator,  did  address  Mr.  Lynn  U.  Stam- 
baugh.  National  Commander.  American  Le- 
gion. Indianapolis,  Ind..  advising  that  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Administration  is  highly 
grateful  that  the  American  Legion  will  assist 
in  recruiting  13.350  candidates  for  specialist 
pilots  which  the  Army  Air  Forces  have  asked 
tis  (the  IDepartment  of  Commerce)  to  train, 
and  further  advised  that  It  would  be  most 
helpful  If  the  12,000  posts  of  the  Legion  would 
qpraad  the  word,  giving  candidates  proper 
tBtomation  and  assist  in  maUng  applica- 
tions; and 

Whereas  under  date  of  October  8.  1942, 
the  Headquarters  Army  Air  Porces  did  Issue  a 
routing  and  record  sheet  on  the  subject  of 
additional  training  for  C.  P.  T.  students,  stat- 
ing that  graduates  of  C.  P.  T.  Instructors 
course  will  be  called  to  active  duty  and  re- 
ceive instructions  at  schools  under  the  Jvurls- 
dlction  of  the  Commanding  General.  Flight 
Training  Command,  and  upon  completion 
they  would  be  rated  as  service  pilots,  ap- 


outstai  idlng 
for  ;e 
w  ilch 
tr  lining; 


laseif  its 

thi  t 


pointed  flight  officers  oi 
lieutenants   A.   U.   S., 
definitely  sUted  that 
given  to  those 
performance  in  air 
Air  Force   units  in 
upon  completion  of 

Whereas  tinder  date 
P.   H.  Walton,   major 
chief  Aviation  Cadet 
sonnel  Division,  O.  D. 
Jutant  Oeno-al  on  the 
and  ultimate  rank  of 
the  Enlisted   Reserve 
training,  stating  that 
strument   courses  are 
C.  P.  T.  courses  and 
courses  will  be  assignefl 
the  Air  Transport 
to  the  Flight  Training 
material.    Thi 
flight  traln'ng  and 
under  this  training  wll 
and  bs  eommlasionad 
Army  of  the  United 
be  It 

Reaolved.  That  the 
does  hereby  call  upon 
make   suitable 
obligations  and 
eadst  program,  now 
In  otir  opinion,  is 
with  the  best  interest 
and  the  wsr  effort:  be 

lte$olv*d.  That  we 
of  the  United  States 
sultsble  legtslstlon 
those  who  hsve 
ondsry.  and  cross 
either   the 
Unk-tralner  course;  be 

Resolved.  That  a 
be  sent  to  Senator 
ODSOW,  Senator   La 
WnxT  and  to  all 
from  Michigan  and 
to   them   that  they 
prompt  passage  of 
Introduced  for  the 
resulting  from  the  reel 
be   done   at  once 
Joums.  and  that  the 
Bear  Association 
that  this  work  is  done. 
Bbadlst 


commissioned  second 
and    further    It    was 
commissions  will  be 
graduates  with 
schools  and  in  the 
they   may   serve 
and 
of  October    2.    1942. 
Air   Corps,   assistant 
lection.  Military  Per- 
r.,  addressed  The  Ad- 
subject  of  promotion 
trainees  who  entered 
:o  take  civilian   pilot 
iross-country  link  In- 
classifled   as  ad\'ance 
graduates  of  these 
to  air  lines  through 
copilots  and 
(lommand  as  Instructor 
wUl  receive  further 
those  best  qualified 
be  rsted  service  pilots 
IS  second  lieutenants, 
8Mts»:  Now,  therefore, 
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Subject.  Promotion 
those   trainees   who 
serve  to  take  civilian 

TO  The  Adjutant 

1.  It  has  been  broug^it 
this  directorate  that 
tors  are  not  iu  all 
the  changes  of  promot 
of  those  trainees  whc 
Enll<tted  Reserve  to 
tng. 

2.  Accordingly,    It 
Adjutant  General 
manding  generals  of 
that  they  coordinate 
with  the  regional  Air^tors 
PUot  Training  and 
present  policy: 

a.  All  students  meeflng 
for  liaison  pilot 
for  duty  with  the  Armj 
Pleld  Artillery,  will  b( 
gents  with  liaison  pllo 

b.  All  class  /  glider 
from  the  C.  A.  A. 
Staff   Sergeants   upon 
Advanced  Army  Olldei 


>olsr  Bear  Association 

War  Department  to 

provtafcns   for   fulfllUng   \t» 

proml^s  to  students  In  the 

disregsrded.  which. 

unfair  and  not  In  accord 

of  the  United  States 

t  further 

reqtiest  the  Congrws 

to  immediately  enact 

pro  'Iding  commissions  for 

compi  >ted  the  primary,  sec- 

cour  try  flight  courses  and 

elementar^lnstructor   course   or 

It  further 

of  these  resolutions 

t.  Senator  Fss- 

F^LXCTTS,   and    Senator 

of  the  Congress 

Wisconsin   with  s  plea 

SI  pport   and    encourage 

leglilstlon  that  has  been 

corfection  of  the  problem 

herein  and  that  this 

the   Congress   ad- 

tresldent  of  the  Polar 

sppol  It  a  committee  to  see 


cojy 
Vakokk 


R.  Tatlob, 

Chairman, 


GuirNis, 


C3smxo, 

Slltxb, 
Rea  olutions  Committee. 


I  IKPAKTMENT. 

A  UKT  Air  Forces. 
Washing  on.  October  2,  1942. 

and  ultimate  rank  of 
r   the  enlisted   re- 
pllot  training. 


to  the  attention  of 

P.  T.  regional  direc- 

well  Informed  as  to 

on  and  ultimate  rank 

enter  the  Air  Corps 

civilian  pilot  train- 


requested   that   the 
to   the  corn- 
Service  Commands 
I  heir  recruiting  efforts 
of  the  Civilian 
them  that  under 


reci  mmend 
tie 


ad  rise 


the  requirements 

whether  they  be  assigned 

Air  Forces  or  with  the 

appointed  Staff  Ser- 

ratlng. 

rillot  students  obtained 

program  will  be  promoted  to 

graduation    from    an 

Pilot  School. 


The  length  of  the  Army  gilder  pilot  course 
is: 
Elementary,  4  weeks,  30  hours. 
Basic,  4  weeks,  30  hours. 
Advanced,  2  weeks.  IS  hours. 

c.  Cross  country  link  instrument,  and  In- 
structor courses:  These  are  classified  as  ad- 
vance C.  P.  T.  courses.  Graduates  of  these 
courses  will  be  assigned  to  the  air  lines 
through  the  Air  Transport  Command  as  co- 
pilots, and  to  the  Flying  Training  Command 
as  instructor  material.  These  reservists  will 
receive  further  flight  training.  Of  those  as- 
signed to  Flying  Training  Command  as  In- 
structor material,  only  those  who  l)ecome  best 
qualified  under  this  further  training  will  be 
rated  service  pilots,  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenants. Army  of  the  United  States,  snd  as- 
signed as  instructors  In  bsslc  Army  schools. 
Those  among  the  Instructor  material  who  do 
not  qualify  as  above  indicated,  but  who  do 
qualify  to  instruct  in  elementsry  schools,  will 
be  assigned  to  civil  contract  schools.  All  re- 
servists who  do  not  qualify  as  indicated  above 
win  be  assigned  to  duty  in  a  cspsclty  for 
which  they  are  best  qualified. 

d.  Graduates  of  the  C.  P.  T  flight  officer 
schools  St  Burlington.  Vt..  and  Houston.  Tex., 
will  be  transferred  through  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command  to  air  lines.  Thsy  will  re- 
msln  on  sn  Inactive  status  in  the  Air  Corps 
Enlisted  Reserve  snd  will  b«  asslgnsd  on  a 
civil  contract  basis. 

e.  Eliminations:  Resenrlst*  who  are  elimi- 
nated from  any  of  the  higher  groups  of  traln- 
Itig  as  measured  In  flying  time  requirements 
will  be  given  opportunity  to  qusllfy  for  an 
appropriate  lower  group  as  messiired  In  flying 
time  requirements  ss  follows: 

(1 )  In  addition  to  assigning  wsshouta  from 
the  instructor,  link  Instrument  course,  snd 
croas  country  courae  to  training  aa  control 
tower  operatora,  many  may  be  appointed  ataff 
aergeants  with  liaison  rating  or  made  avail- 
able for  glider  pilot  training. 

(2)  Washouts  from  elementary  C.  P.  T.  wiU 
be  called  to  active  duty  as  privates  and  as- 
sl^ed  to  appropriate  training  In  an  enlisted 
capacity. 

For  the  commanding  general.  Army  Air 
Forces. 

J.  M    BCVAN*. 

Colonel.  Air  Corps,  Director  of  Personnel. 

By  P.  H.  Waltoh, 
Major,  Air  Corps,  Assistant  Chief,  Avia- 
tion Cadet  Section,  Military  Personnel 
Division,  O.  D.  P. 

Chicago.  Iix.,  December  11,  1942. 
Vans  Ant  Service, 

Municipal  Airport.  St.  Cloud.  Minn.: 
Authority  granted  to  continue  enlistment 
of  flight  instructors  mechanics  and  ap- 
prentice mechanics  in  accordance  3CPT-484 
up  to  midnight  December  15  In  case  of  in- 
dividuals actually  employed  on  CPT  work  on 
December  5.  Letter  must  be  furnished  by 
CPT  representative  certifying  such  em- 
ployment. Release  forma  190  not  needed 
from  draft  boards.  Physical  examinations 
will  be  given  at  enlistment  center  War 
Department  liistructlon  enlistment  stations 
to  give  priority  such  enlistment  applicants. 
Men  so  enlisted  not  to  be  called  for  minimum 
6  months  and  will  be  commissioned  imme- 
diately upon  being  ordered  active  duty. 
Procedure  for  temporary  deferment  such  em- 
ployees who  are  not  enlisted  by  December  15 
will  be  In  Accordance  Bulletin  3WTS-4  being 
issued  today. 

W.  E.  Barton. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 

This  Is  a  true  copy  of  what  these  men  have 
been  promised  at  the  time  they  enlisted. 
These  men  are  all  volunteers.  They  should 
be  given  what  they  were  promised  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  former  trainees  of  War  Training  Serv- 
ice who  have  completed  certain  cotirses  ^Jtls- 
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factorlly,  should  be  put  on  flying  status  and 
receive  the  grade  which  was  Indicated  they 
would  receive  upon  successful  completion, 
as  outlined  in  the  War  Department  memo- 
randum of  October  2,  1942,  signed  by  Col.  J. 
M.  Bevans  for  the  commanding  general, 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  Instructors  in  the 
War  Training  Service  program  should  be  given 
equivalent  grades  on  flight  status  for  which 
they  are  quallflld. 

The  men  have  kept  their  promise — will 
the  Congress  keep  the  faith  with  these  men 
who  only  want  to  serve  In  the  capacity  for 
which  they  were  trained? 


Edward  Wetter  Creal 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

07  ■Ot;TM  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednctday.  May  31, 1944 

On  the  life,  character  snd  public  service  of 
Hon.  Edward  Wester  Creal,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Stats  of  Kentucky 

Mr.  PULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  is  the  opinion  of  everyone  attending 
the  memorial  exercises  on  last  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  that  they  were  beautiful 
and  very  impressive. 

It  is  very  timely  and  appropriate  that 
the  Congress  should  at  least  once  a  year 
conduct  memorial  exercises,  engaging  in 
prayer  and  song  In  paying  honor  and 
respect  to  our  colleagues  who  have  been 
called  to  answer  the  last  roll  call  here  on 
earth. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
paying  a  brief  tribute  to  my  beloved  col- 
league and  friend,  who  was  an  important 
member  ol  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House,  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I 
refej  to  the  late  Edwaht  W.  Creal,  of 
Kentucky. 

Ue  was  a  man  of  ability,  conscientious, 
and  deeply  interested  in  his  people  and 
his  country.  He  was  the  type  of  Con- 
gressman who  did  not  play  politics.  He 
preferred  rendering  service,  advocating 
and  working  for  constructive  legislation. 

For  many  months  prior  to  his  death 
he  was  a  sick  man,  but  he  did  not  shirk 
from  doing  his  full  duty.  It  might  well 
be  said  that  he  truly  gave  his  life  for  his 
people  and  his  country. 

We  so  often  speak  of  the  casualties  of 
war.  The  passing  of  Edward  W.  Creal 
was  one  of  these  casualties,  for  he  gave 
his  life  in  service  for  his  country. 

I  prized  very  highly  his  work  on  my 
committee  as  well  as  his  personal  friend- 
ship, and  shall  miss  him. 

There  is  one  thought  which  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  to  his  loved  ones  and  his 
friends,  that  is,  in  his  passing  he  has 
been  relieved  of  sickness  and  all  pain, 
and,  while  his  body  is  resting  beneath 
the  soil  of  his  beloved  State,  Kentucky, 
his  soul  is  basking  in  the  beautiful  sun- 
shine of  peace  and  rest,  awaiting  an 
abundant  entrance  into  that  beautiful 
home  prepared  for  those  who  love  the 
Lord. 


Discharge  of  a  Honte  EnqiloyM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5,  1944 

Mr.  KLEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
issued  by  me  to  the  press  today:  ' 

Certain  charges  were  made  in  morning 
newspapers  today  and  over  the  radio  lust 
night  concerning  the  firing  by  me  of  a  boy 
on  my  patronage  list,  because  he  complained 
of  deductions  being  made  in  his  salary.  I 
have  Investigated  the  case  of  this  boy  and 
the  following  are  the  facts: 

The  boy  was  placed  on  the  pay  roll  under 
my  patronage  by  my  late  secretary,  Bill  El- 
liott, who  died  of  a  heart  attack  some  weeks 
ago.  Bill  Elliott  had  my  Implicit  faith  and 
confidence  and  he  was  In  complete  charge 
of  the  running  of  my  ofllce  and  the  making 
of  my  congressional  patronage  appointments. 
I  do  not  know  what  arrangements,  If  any, 
Bill  Elliott  might  have  made  with  this  boy 
when  he  was  pi  seed  on  the  pay  roll. 

I  now  find  that  deductions  were  msde  In 
his  salary  that  went  to  defray  ofllce  expendi- 
tures for  duties  which  he  could  not  perform. 
This  arrangement  operated  from  the  time  of 
his  employment  on  February  4,  1944.  The 
boy  was  not  fired  lay  me  and  my  office  has 
given  no  instructions  to  anyone  to  remove 
him  from  the  pay  roll.  In  ptirsulng  my  In- 
vestigation of  his  case,  I  was  Informed  this 
afternoon  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Roberts,  doorkeeper 
of  The  House,  that  he,  Mr.  Roberts,  had  fired 
the  boy  for  failure  to  report  for  duty. 

This  Is  all  I  know  of  this  case  and  these  are 
the  facts. 


Address  by  the  President  on  the  Capture 
of  Rome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9)  ,1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  radio  ad« 
dress  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  last  evening  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yesterday,  June  4.  1944,  Rome  fell  to 
American  and  Allied  troops.  The  first  of 
the  Axis  capitals  is  now  in  our  hands.  One 
up  and  two  to  go. 

It  Is  perhaps  significant  that  the  first 
of  these  capitals  to  fall  should  have  the 
longest  history  of  all  of  them.  The  story 
of  Rome  goes  back  to  the  time  of  the  foun- 
dations of  our  civilization.  We  can  still 
see  there  monuments  of  the  time  when 
Borne  and  the  Romans  controlled  the  whole 


of  the  then  known  world.  That,  too.  Is 
significant,  for  the  United  Nations  are  de- 
termined that  In  the  future  no  one  city  and 
no  one  race  will  be  able  to  ooatrol  tha  whole 
of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  monuments  of  the  older 
times,  we  also  see  In  Rome  the  great  symlx)l 
of  Christianity,  which  has  reached  Into  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
other  shrines  and  other  churches  in  many 
places,  but  the  churches  and  siirlnes  of  Rome 
are  visible  symbols  of  the  faith  and  deter- 
mination of  the  early  saints  and  martyrs  that 
Christianity  should  live  and  become  tini- 
versal.  And  now  it  will  be  a  source  of  deep 
satisfaction  that  the  freedom  of  the  Pope 
and  of  Vatican  City  is  assured  by  the  armies 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  also  significant  that  Rome  has  been 
liberated  by  the  armed  forces  of  many  na- 
tions. The  American  and  British  Armies 
who  bore  the  chief  burdens  of  battle  found 
at  their  sides  our  own  North  American 
neighbors,  the  gallant  Canadians.  The 
fighting  New  Zes landers  from  ths  far  South 
Paclfte,  the  courageotis  French  and  the 
French  Moroccans,  ths  South  Africans,  ths 
Poles,  and  the  Bast  Indians— all  of  them 
fought  with  us  on  the  bloody  approaebsa  to 
Rome. 

The  Italians,  too,  forswearing  a  partner- 
ship m  the  Axis  which  they  never  desired, 
have  sent  their  troops  to  join  us  In  our  bat- 
tles against  the  German  traspassers  on  their 
sou. 

The  prospect  of  the  liberation  of  Rome 
meant  enough  to  Hitler  and  his  generals  to 
Induce  them  to  fight  deq>erately  at  great 
cost  of  men  and  materials  and  with  grsat 
sacrifice  to  their  crumbling  eastern  line  and 
to  their  western  front.  No  thanks  are  due 
to  them  if  Rmne  was  spared  the  devastation 
which  the  Germans  wreaked  on  Naples  and 
other  Italian  cities.  The  Allied  generals 
maneuvered  so  shlUfuIly  that  the  Nazis  could 
only  have  stayed  long  enough  to  damage 
Rome  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  armies. 

But  Rome  is,  of  course,  more  than  a  mili- 
tary objective. 

Ever  since  before  the  days  of  the  Caesars, 
Rome  has  stood  as  a  symbol  of  authority. 
Rome  was  the  republic.  Rome  was  the  em- 
pire. Rome  was  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  a  tmited  Italy.  Later, 
unfortunately.  Rome  became  the  seat  of 
fascism — one  of  the  three  capitals  of  the 
Axis. 

For  a  quarter  century  tlie  Italian  people 
were  enslaved  and  degraded  by  the  rule  of 
Mussolini  from  Rome.  They  will  mark  Its 
liberation  with  deep  emotion.  In  the  north 
of  Italy,  the  people  are  still  dominated  and 
threatened  by  the  Nazi  overlords  and  their 
Fascist  puppets. 

Our  victory  comes  at  an  excellent  time, 
while  our  Allied  forces  are  poised  for  another 
strike  at  western  Euroi>e — and  while  armies 
of  other  Nazi  soldiers  nervously  await  our  as- 
sault. And  our  gallant  Rtissian  allies  con- 
tinue to  make  their  power  felt  more  and 
more. 

From  a  strictly  military  standpoint,  we 
had  long  ago  accomplished  certain  of  the 
main  objectives  of  our  Italian  campaign — the 
control  of  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  shorten  our  combat  and  supply  lines,  and 
the  capture  of  the  airports  of  Foggla  from 
which  we  have  struck  telling  blows  on  the 
continent. 

I  would  be  unwise  to  inflate  In  our  own 
minds  '^he  military  Importance  of  the  capture 
of  Rome.  We  shall  have  to  push  through  a 
long  period  of  greater  effort  and  fiercer 
fighting  before  we  get  into  Germany  itself. 
The  Germans  have  retreated  thousands  of 
miles,  aU  the  way  from  the  gates  of  Cairo, 
through  Libya  and  Tunisia  and  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy.     They  have  stiflered  heavy 
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but  not  great  exiough  yet  to  eatiae 


jiy  htm  not  yet  been  arisen  to  sur- 

Oermany  ba»  not  yet  been  driven 

to  the  point  where  she  will  be  unable  to  re- 
0amamme»    world    conquest    a    generation 

Tberefore  the  Tlctory  ttUl  Ilea  some  dis- 
tanoa  a&ead.  That  dtotanoe  will  be  covered 
IB  dua  llnaa  hitn  no  fear  of  that.  But  it 
will  be  touRb  and  it  will  be  costly. 

In  Italy  tlM  people  had  lived  to  long  under 
tha  corrupt  ruJe  o(  lluwolinl  that,  in  apite  ol 
tha  tlnMl  at  the  top.  their  economic  condi- 
Uon  bad  pom  auadlly  worse  Our  troops 
hava  loand  atarvstton.  malnirtrttlon,  diseaae, 
a  datorlorattnf  education,  and  lowered  public 
baaltb — all  byproducts  at  the  Fascist  misrule. 
ot  the  Allies  in  occupation  has 
Wa  hava  had  to  start  at 
^^^IM  ftry  beWoM,  Mriacmg  local  gofriuDsiits 
to^iwtorm  on  denoeratic  lines.  We  have  had 
to  ctva  thsm  braad  to  replace  that  which  was 
atOMB  out  of  their  mouths  by  tha  Oarmans. 
IN  bava  bad  to  maks  it  poaslble  for  the  Ital- 
ians to  ralM  and  uaa  tbeir  own  local  crops. 
Wa  hava  to  balp  Ibam  cleanse  their  sctaooia 

a  runtii  tfMiiiint 

Ibd  Mmmtma  paople  as  a  Hbakt  approva 
tba  MHap*  of  tb«*  human  batafi,  who  arr 
onljr  BOW  labTfitbg  to  walk  in  a  new  atmos- 
pbara  o<  fraadom. 

SOBM  Of  ua  may  let  our  ''^^■g^t  nm  to 
tba  ftnanctai  coat  of  it.  IfcaanttaHy  It  U  what 
wa  can  call  a  form  of  relief.  At  the  same  ttma 
wa  hope  that  thU  relief  wtU  be  an  inveatment 
for  the  future — an  investment  that  will  pay 
divldanda  by  eUmlnatlng  fascism  and  ending 
any  Italian  desires  to  start  another  war  of 
asraHloii  in  the  future  They  are  dividends 
wbleb  Juatify  such  an  investment,  because 
they  are  additional  supports  for  world  peace. 

The  Italian  people  are  capable  of  self-gov- 
amment.  We  do  not  loae  sight  of  their  vlr- 
tuea  as  a  peace-loving  nation. 

We  remember  the  many  centuries  in  which 
Ibo  llallans  were  leaders  in  the  aru  and  ad- 
•■«■,  •nrichmg  the  lives  of  sll  mankind. 

We  remember  the  great  sotu  of  the  Italian 
people — Oaiiieo  and  Marconi,  Uichelangelo 
and  Oante — and  that  fearless  discoverer  who 
typlAes  the  cotirage  of  Italy.  Christopher 
Columbus 

Italy  cannot  grow  in  stature  by  seeking  to 
btiild  up  a  great  militaristic  empire.  Italians 
have  been  overcrowded  within  their  own 
territories,  but  they  do  not  need  to  try  to 
conquer  tiie  landa  of  other  peoples  in  order 
to  find  the  breath  of  life.  Other  peoples  may 
not  want  to  be  conquered. 

In  the  past.  Italians  have  come  by  the 
millions  to  tha  United  States.  They  have 
been  welcomed,  they  hava  prospered,  they 
bav«  become  good  citlsens,  community  and 
governmental  leaders.  They  are  not  Italian- 
Americans.  They  are  Americana — Americans 
of  Italian  descent. 

Italians  have  gone  In  great  numbers  to  the 
other  Americas — Brazil  and  the  Argentine. 
for  example — and  to  many  other  nations 
In  every  continent  of  the  world,  giving  of 
their  industry  and  their  talents,  and  achiev- 
ing success  and  the  comfort  of  good  living. 

Italy  should  go  on  as  a  great  mother  na- 
tion, con  nbut<og  to  the  culture  and  prog- 
reas  and  good  mil  of  all  mlnklnd— and  de- 
Teloptng  her  special  talents  in  the  arts, 
crafts,  and  sciences  and  preserving  her  his- 
toric and  coltunu  heritage  for  the  benefit 
of  all  peoples. 

We  want  and  expect  the  help  of  tlie  futxure 
Italy  toward  lasting  peace.  All  the  other 
nations  opposed  to  fascism  and  nazi-iam 
should  help  give  Italy  a  chance. 

The  Germans,  after  years  of  domination  In 
Rome,  left  the  people  In  the  Eternal  City  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  We  and  the  British 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  them  re- 
lief. Anticipating  the  fall  of  Rome,  we  made 
preparations  to  ship  food  supplies  to  the  city. 
but  IV  should  t>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  needs 
are  so  great  and  the  transportation  require- 


ments of  our  armies  so 
ment  must   be   gradual, 
begun  to  save  the  lives  4f 
and  children  of  Rome. 

This  is  an  example  of  t^ie 
machinery  of  war.     The 
and  energy  of  the  American 
Ing  the  crops,  building 
making  and  collecting 
the  supplies  over  thousat^ds 
and  thinking  ahead  to 
all  this  speUs.  I  think,  ah 
on  the  part  of  our  arme< 
ious  agencies  working  w 
lean  industry  and  labor 

No  great  effort  like  tb 
percant  perfect,  but  tb« 
very,  very  high 

I  extend  the 
the  American  people  to 
who  has  been  In  commaild 
Ian  operation,  to  Genera 
Leeae.  oi  the  Fifth  and 
General    Wilson,    the 
mander  of  the  Medlten(R 
General    Devers.    his 
Oenaral  Baker;  to  Admlrils 
Bewitt:  and  to  all  thel 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
der  leave  to  extend  iriy 
RzcoRO,  I  Include  th( 
ductory  remarks  of  Ha  \ 
of  Winchester.  Va.,  a; 
marlc5  made  by  me  a 
Memorial  Day  exercises 
Va..  on  June  6.  1944 
ixMASss    or    w.   irsLsoiv 
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DAT.  3Vm  S,   1»44 

We  are  gathered  here 
June  •  for  the  seventy 
Confederate  Memorial 
be   for  the   tradltloiu   o: 
observance    was    ever 
ever,  I  feel  that  as  long 
with  such  spirit  and 
KtirtB  and  the  other 
wall  Association,  the 
lie  beneath  this  hallows 
be  forgotten. 

Time  flies  fast,  tot  It 
was  only  a  few  years 
of  Winchester,  on  the 
June,  were  as  crowded  as 
recent  apple  blossom  fest 
parade  to  paas  by.    The 
of  this  parade  was  the 
Confederate  Veterans, 
up  of  the  fathers  or 
of  thoae  present  today 
left.    Only  their  memory 

It  has  always  been  the 
exercises  on  this  same  spoi 
of  that  Impressive  shaft 
gtiard  over  the  829  unknqwn 
Confederate  soldiers  who 
the  battlefields  around 
Inscription.  "Who  they  wete 
they  were,  all  know."    At 
tlnguisbed  speakers  have 
spiring  speeches.    Today 
to  this  rule. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  Introduce  the 
speaker  to  this  audience,  for  to  moat  of  ua  he 
la  well  known,  having  served  you  faithfully 
and  wen  for  many  years  aa  your  Congressman 
in  Washington.  Having  known  hun  Inti- 
mately for  over  30  years,  I  have  a  few  things 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  him  which  you 
probably  do  not  know  and  which  I  think  espe- 
cially qualifies  him  for  your  speaker  at  these 
exercises.  Major  RobebtsoiI  Is  a  member  of 
the  Jamestown  Society.  Buch  memberships 
are  extended  only  to  those  whose  ancestors 
either  lived  or  owned  land  on  Jamestown 
Island  prior  to  1700.  Major  Robertaon's  fore- 
bears fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
in  the  War  of  l&ia.  Uis  great  gieat  grand- 
father, Isaac  Willis,  served  with  distinction 
as  a  captain  His  son,  while  too  old  to  serve 
In  the  Civil  War.  sent  10  of  his  sons  as  his 
contribution  to  the  Armv  of  the  Confederacy. 
Capt.  Archie  Robertson,  tha  grandfather  of 
Major  Robertson,  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor, 
while  leading  Company  I  of  the  Nineteenth 
Virginia  Infantry. 

During  the  First  Woild  War  Major  Roanr- 
■ON  and  I  attandad  tha  second  officers'  train- 
ing camp  together  at  Fort  Myer,  V*.  He 
■arved  throughout  the  war  with  distinction 
and  rose  to  tha  rank  of  major.  Ha  has  taken 
sn  scttve  part  in  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  and  served  as  commander  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia  in  this  organiza- 
tion. He  was  awarded  the  Confederate  cross  ' 
of  honor  at  a  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  held  in  Norfolk  In 
1940. 

Major  RoszxTSoif  since  his  childhood  has 
always  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  Win- 
chester, for  It  was  here  that  his  mother,  who 
la  now  86  years  of  age.  attended  school  which 
was  operated  by  her  uncle.  Edward  Willis. 
With  this  background  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  Major  Robkxtson  is  well  quali- 
fied to  meke  the  address  for  us  today. 

I  take  pleasure  In  presenting  MaJ.  A.  Wnxia 
RoanrsoN.  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Virginia; 
Major  RoBiBTaoir. 

THKT  AXB  NOT  BKAO 

(Address  of  A  Wnxis  RoanrsoM  at  the  Memo- 
rial Day  exercises  in  StonewaU  Cemetery, 
Winchester.  Va.,  June  6.  1M4.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stonewall  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Turner  Ashby  Chapter, 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy) 
Eighteen  months  after  the  close  of  a  bitter, 
unfortunate,  and  unnecessary  struggle  In 
which  the  Valley  of  VirglnU  was  one  of  the 
major  battlegrounds,  this  cemetery  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  died 
In  defense  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. On  that  day,  October  25,  1866.  was  in- 
terred here  the  mortal  remains  of  a  great 
cavalry  leader.  Ttirner  Ashby.  who  fell  on 
June  6,  82  years  ago,  while  leading  on  foot  a 
charge  against  'federal  t-oops  after  his  horse 
had  been  shot  from  under  him.  Previously. 
there  had  been  Interred  In  the  cemetery  the 
bodies  of  2.494  Confederate  veterans  who  had 
fallen  In  numerous  battles  around  Winches- 
ter, in  which  the  city  gained  the  uniqtie.  if 
undeslred.  distinction  of  having  changed 
hands  in  the  period  of  one  war  more  often 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world.  Not  even 
Jerusalem,  before  whose  walls  more  srmies 
hsve  contended  than  before  any  other  city 
In  the  world,  can  claim  the  distinction  of 
having  changed  hands  87  times  In  all  of  re- 
corded history,  much  less  in  the  period  ol  1 
war. 

The  people  of  Winchester  felt  deeply  on  the 
subject  of  States'  rights  lieforc  the  armed 
conflict  of  1861-65  commenced  and  much 
more  deeply  before  that  conflict  ended.  The 
great  English  military  writer,  14.  Col.  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  said  of  Winchester,  in  his  montl- 
mental  work  on  Stonewall  Jackson: 

"In  Winchester  Itself  the  feeling  against  tbe 
North  was  exceptionally  bitter.  The  town 
was  no   mushroom   settlement;    Its   history 
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stretched  back  to  the  old  colonial  days;  the 
grass-grown  entrenchments  on  the  surround- 
ing hills  had  been  raised  by  Washington  dur- 
ing the  Indian  wars,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  first  struggle  for  independence  were  not 
yet  forgotten.  No  single  section  of  the  Scuth 
was  more  conservative.  Although  the  citizens 
had  been  strong  Unionists,  nowhere  were  the 
principles  which  tl^eir  fathers  had  respected, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  State  and 
the  right  of  secession,  more  strongly  held, 
and  nowhere  had  the  hereditary  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  coercive  legislation  blazed  up 
more  fiercely." 

As  I  read  that  description  of  the  people 
of  Winchester,  written  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  but  Just  as  tru*  today  as  It  was  then, 
my  thoughts  reverted  to  that  first  struggle  for 
Independence  to  which  Colonel  Henderson 
had  referred,  and  to  that  Incomparable  Rev- 
olutionary leader.  Daniel  Morgan,  whose 
ashes  repose  In  the  adjoining  cemetery  of 
Mount  Hebron.  Unlike  Gen.  Turner  Ashby, 
General  Morgan  did  not  spring  from  an  aris- 
tocratic family,  but  like  Ashby,  he  was  a 
natural  leader  of  men.  General  Morgan 
came  to  Winchester  as  a  16-year-old  runaway 
boy  escaping  from  the  severe  apprenticeship 
of  a  Welsh  ironmaster.  Like  Ashby.  he  did 
not  attend  any  college  nor  receive  previous 
training  In  any  school  of  military  science, 
but.  like  Ashby.  when  the  call  came  to  take  up 
arms  in  defense  of  a  principle  in  which  he 
believed,  he  promptly  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  was  selected  as  its  captain. 
Both  leaders  were  men  of  great  peisonal 
charm,  both  were  men  of  (exceptional  vitality, 
personal  courage  and  driving  force,  although 
In  stature  Morgan  was  built  on  the  lines  of 
the  broadsword,  while  Astiby  on  those  of  the 
rapier.  Both  were  known  far  and  abroad  for 
their  superb  horsemanship.  In  a  service  of 
a  little  more  than  a  year  Turner  Ashby  roae 
from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier 
general,  while  In  a  service  of  nearly  7  years 
In  the  Revolutionary  War  Morgan  rose  from 
the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  major  general. 
Morgan's  victory  in  the  battle  of  the  Cow- 
pens  was  possibly  the  most  brilliant  victory 
won  by  the  American  forc«!S  during  the  entire 
Revolutionary  War.  Stonewall  Jackson's 
valley  campaign  Is  considered  by  all  military 
writers  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  han- 
dling of  a  small  body  of  troops  against  great- 
ly superior  numbers  in  th'3  annals  of  modem 
warfare.  While  the  fam<j  for  the  strategy 
of  the  valley  campaign  Justly  belongs  to  Jack- 
son, the  trained  soldier  and  the  great  tac- 
tician, historians  are  agreed  that  it  was  the 
bold  dashing  operations  of  his  cavalry  leader 
Ashby.  skillfully  screening  Jackson's  turning 
movements  and  his  utilitizatlon  of  strategic 
Interior  lines  against  greatly  superior  forces 
that  made  Jackson's  success  possible. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  had  ended  a 
committee  of  the  new  Congress  decided  to 
send  out  questionnaires  to  all  who  had  played 
an  Important  part  in  winning  the  war,  in- 
cluding, of  course.  General  Morgan.  Where- 
upon, the  General  in  great  disgust,  did  what 
a  lot  of  btaslnessmen  today  would  like  to  do, 
turned  the  questionnaire  over  and  endorsed 
on  the  back:  "Fought  everywhere,  defeated 
nowhere."  Had  it  been  the  pleasure  of  Him 
who  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men  to  have 
permitted  Turner  Ashby  to  have  survived  his 
leader.  Jackson,  and  to  have  ridden  with  the 
Immortal  Lee  at  Appomattox,  he  could  still 
have  made  the  same  endorsement  upon  a  sim- 
ilar questionnaire,  because,  as  Gov.  Henry 
A.  Wise  said  when  he  dedicated  this  ceme- 
tery: "A  lost  cause  I  If  lost  it  was  false;  if 
true  it  was  not  lost." 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  whose 
Inspiring  motto  Is  "Love  makes  memory 
eternal."  have  proven  it  Is  not  a  lost  cause. 
And  while  keeping  alive  through  these  annual 
memorial  exercises  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  died  in  order  that  we  might  live  In  a 
democracy,  have  likewise  proven  the  eternal 
truth  of  Pericles'  statement  that  "the  whole 


earth  Is  the  sepulcher  of  famous  men;  and 
their  story  is  not  graven  only  on  stone  over 
their  native  earth  but  lives  on  far  away, 
without  visible  symbol,  woven  into  the  stuff 
of  other  men's  lives."  Over  the  graves  of 
815  unknown  soldiers,  the  first  monvunent  in 
this  country  ever  erected  to  an  unknown  sol- 
dier, they  caused  to  be  Inscribed  on  that 
magnificent  monument  of  marble  the  words: 
"Who  they  were  none  know,  what  they  were 
all  know."  Knowing  what  they  were,  as  well 
as  the  principles  for  which  they  fought  and 
died,  has  been  the  motivating  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Winchester  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 

I  am  glad  Colonel  Henderson  saw  fit  to 
record  in  his  life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  which 
is  a  standard  textbook  In  the  English  mili- 
tary schools  and  has  been  read  by  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  all  nations,  Mrs.  Jackson's 
tribute  to  the  women  of  Winchester,  in 
which  she  said: 

"The  Winchester  ladles  were  amongst  the 
most  famous  cf  Virginia  housekeepers,  and 
lived  In  a  good  deal  of  old-fashioned  elegance 
and  profusion.  The  old  border  town  had 
not  then  changed  hands  with  the  conflicting 
armies,  ss  It  was  destined  to  do  so  many 
times  curing  the  war.  Under  the  rose- 
coloured  light  In  which  I  viewed  everything 
that  winter,  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  people 
could  have  t>een  more  cultivated,  attractive, 
and  noble-hearted.  Winchester  was  rich  in 
happy  homes  and  pleasant  people;  and  the 
extreme  kindness  and  appreciation  shown  to 
General  Jackson  by  all  bound  us  to  them  so 
closely  and  warmly  that  ever  after  that  win- 
ter he  called  the  place  our  'war  home.' " 

Everyone  who  has  ever  visited  in  Win- 
chester knows  how  well  merited  that  tribute 
was  in  the  winter  of  1861  and  how  well 
merited  it  is  today.  But  that  is  but  a  part 
of  the  contribution  of  the  ladies  of  Win- 
chester to  Virginia  and  American  history. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War.  when  there  were 
only  some  300  families,  they  gathered  to- 
gether the  gear  of  the  longrlflemen  who  fol- 
lowed fighting  Dan  Morgan  of  the  Long 
Rifles:  like  Spartan  mothers,  they  sent  their 
boys  into  the  wilderness  with  hearts  that 
were  unafraid  and  with  memories  of  a 
hearthstone  worth  fighting  for.  In  the 
spring  of  1861  the  women  of  Winchester 
helped  equip  the  members  of  the  old  Second 
Virginia  Regiment,  quartered  at  Halltown, 
near  Harpers  Ferry,  then  serving  without 
beneflt  of  commissary  or  quartermasters  de- 
partment. At  the  head  of  that  women's 
organization  was  a  distinguished  and  patri- 
otic woman,  Mrs.  Philip  Williams,  ably  as- 
sisted by  her  sister-in-law.  Mrs.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  who  soon  gathered  around  her  an  army 
of  earnest  workers  who  from  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war  devoted  themselves  to 
feeding,  clothing,  and  nursing  Confederate 
soldiers.  And  shortly  after  'he  war  (as  I 
have  previously  Indicated)  the  Memorial  As- 
sociation was  organized  with  Mrs.  Philip 
Williams  as  president;  Mrs.  Boyd.  Miss  Mary 
Kurtz.  Miss  Tillle  Russell  as  vice  presidents; 
and  Miss  Lucy  Williams,  secretary. 

In  World  War  No.  1  the  patriotic  women 
of  Winchester  Joined  Red  Cross  units  to  make 
dressings  and  bandages  for  the  boys  over- 
seas and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the 
victory  we  won  on  the  battlefield  and  lost 
at  the  peace  table.  True  to  their  inherited 
traditions,  the  women  of  Winchester  and  the 
citizens  generally  of  Winchester  have  nobly 
responded  to  every  demand  that  has  been 
made  upon  them  In  World  War  No.  2.  and 
have  gone  over  the  top  in  every  drive  for  the 
sale  of  War  bonds  and  in  contributions  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  other  service  agencies. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  call  came 
again  to  take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  a 
principle  of  Government,  we  had  another  il- 
lustration of  the  meaning  of  those  words 
"woven  Into  the  stuff  of  other  men's  lives." 
Winchester  sent  Into  World  War  No.  1  soma 
of  the  bravest  men  who  ever  died  that  others 


might  live.  On  the  roll  of  fame  was  written 
high  another  Winchester  name,  Capt.  Robert 
Y.  Conrad,  who  fell  on  October  8.  1918.  while 
leading  his  company  to  victory  on  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  battlefield.  No  one  yet  knows  who 
the  outstanding  hero  from  Winchester  in 
World  War  No.  2  will  be,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  boys  from  Winchester  in  the  service  In 
whom  the  qualities  of  heroism  are  bred  In 
the  bone.  Typical  of  the  Winchester  spirit 
was  the  action  of  young  Beverley  Byrd  In 
securing  a  transfer  from  the  Field  Artillery 
to  the  Paratroop  Service,  the  most  hazardous 
service  of  this  or  any  other  war.  When  the 
Invasion  of  Fortress  Europe  commences  I  can 
think  of  a  lot  of  places  I  would  rather  be 
than  floating  down  behind  the  German  lines. 
All  paratroopers  are  volunteers.  Of  all  who 
successfully  complete  the  paratrooper  pre- 
combat  train inp  the  world  can  stand  up  and 
say.  "Here  is  a  man."  But  that  was  the  spirit 
of  Morgan  and  Ashby — always  happiest  when 
most  exposed  to  danger. 

We  told  those  who  fought  In  World  War  No. 
1  that  we  would  mske  secure  our  democracy 
at  home  by  making  the  whole  world  safa  for 
democracy.  The  bodies  of  some  of  those 
who  fell  in  thst  struggle  are  sleeping  in 
Stonewall  Cemetory.  If  today  their  spirits 
could  speak  to  us  from  the  pearly  parapets 
of  paradise,  they  would  express  their  pride  in 
the  fact  that  the  torch  they  flung  tu  from 
their  falling  hands  we  have  again  held  on 
high;  but  they  undoubtedly  would  also  ex- 
press the  hope  that  alter  victory  this  time 
on  the  battlefleld  we  will  not  again  permit 
the  forces  of  evil  to  recover  from  their  defeat 
and  to  commence  another  world  war  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocent  and  the  destruction 
of  personal  freedom.  In  the  "Ufe  of  Turner 
Ashby"  by  his  biographer,  Dr.  Thomas  A. 
Ashby,  the  author  said: 

"The  Civil  War  will  probably  be  the  last 
great  struggle  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
ever  see,  and  It  Is  not  probable  that  great 
International  wars  will  ever  again  occur 
among  the  civilized  powers  of  the  world. 
The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  and  tha 
recent  struggle  between  the  Turks  and  Bal- 
kan powers  teach  the  lesson  of  more  peaceful 
solutions  of  International  differences." 

After  tbore  lines  were  penned  but  before 
the  book  In  which  they  were  Included  left 
the  printing  presaes.  World  War  No.  1  had 
commenced.  The  War  between  the  States 
was  a  war  betwe4?n  gentlemen  in  which  the 
rights  of  nonconrbatants  were  recognized, 
and  the  Ives  of  women  and  children  were 
protected.  That  fundamental  fact  was  In- 
dubitably proven  by  the  treatment  of  Lee  and 
his  generals  by  Grant  and  his  generals  at 
Appomattox,  and  further  reflected  In  the 
treatment  of  a  Union  officer  by  the  Confed- 
erates of  Winchester  shortly  alter  Appo- 
mattox. Capt.  William  McKinley.  of  an  Ohio 
regiment,  was  visiting  In  a  Winchester  hos- 
pital with  the  regimental  siu-geon  and  ob- 
served the  unusually  friendly  relatlotu  be- 
tween the  surgeon  and  certain  wounded 
Confederate  prisoners  of  war.  When  he  In- 
quired of  the  surgeon  the  basis  of  thoae 
friendships,  the  surgeon  replied,  "It  Is  be- 
cause we  are  brother  Masons."  Whereupon 
Capt.  William  McKinley  exhibited  one  of  the 
qualities  that  later  caused  him  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he  said: 
"I  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  fra- 
ternal organization."  Winchester  Masonic 
Lodge,  Hiram  No.  21,  made  Capt.  William 
McKinley  an  entered  apprentice,  passed  him 
to  the  fellowcraft  degree,  and  on  May  3,  1865, 
raised  him  to  tlie  exalted  degree  of  Master 
Mason.  Worshipful  Master  J.  B.  T.  Reed  con- 
ferring the  degree.  But  World  War  No.  1 
was  not  a  war  fought  between  gentlemen, 
and  Its  present  sequel  Is  not  that  kind  of  a 
war.  We  are  fighting  tyrants  who  exult  In 
brutality,  tinrestrained  by  any  principles  of 
humanity  or  common  decency.  And  U  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  Involved  In  an- 
other  global   war,    it   will  imdoubtedly   be 
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fonght  on  the  tiMto  of  complete  extermina- 
tion. 

It  Is  Icfle  to  speculate  upon  wtten  aclen- 
tlcta  will  le«m  tbe  secret  of  splitting  the 
•torn  and  tbo  development  of  an  explosive 
tone  10  times,  perhaps  a  hundred  times. 
more  destmctl?*  than  any  explosive  now 
used  m  warfare.  We  give  thanks,  of  course, 
that  German  scientists  have  not  so  far  dis- 
covered the  secret  ahead  of  us,  although  a 
few  months  ago  there  was  a  rumor  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  and  would  disclose  to  us 

.their  new  and  secret  weapon  when  we  In- 
vaVIed  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe.  We  already 
know  enough  atrout  the  destructive  power  of 
the  modem  engines  of  war  to  know  that  this 
gldMl  war  must  be  the  last  global  war.  To 
the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1,  who  Justly 
feel  that  their  comrades  died  In  vain.  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  Recording  Angel  will 
blot  out  with  &  tear  the  black  page  of  our 
history  when  we  stumbled  in  our  march  to- 
ward the  goal  of  a  lasting  peace. 

As  I  stand  here  today  on  the  ground  hal- 
lowed by  the  ashes  of  those  who  were  true 
to  their  trusts  and  who  were  unafraid  to 
die  In  defense  of  their  principles,  I  promise 
the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  that  we 
realize  the  price  they  are  paying  tor  our 
failure  to  win  the  peace  after  World  War 
No-  1  and  that  we  will  not  fail  again.     In 

•the  words  of  our  distinguished  Secretary  of 
State,  we  shall  "dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
great  task  yet  remaining  before  us."  My 
earnest  prayer  is  that  the  women  of  the 
Nation  unite  with  the  patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian women  of  Winchester  and  Virginia  in 
demanding  a  pe«ce  after  victory  on  the  bst- 
ttaOald  which  wlU  tw  lasting  as  well  as  }ust. 
'Rkrou^out     recorded     history     no     empire 

-founded  by  a  ruthless  dictator  has  stirvived. 
George  Washington  could  have  been  a  king; 
Oeorge  Wadilngton  could  have  been  a  dic- 
tator. The  empire  founded  by  him  survived 
because  he  had  no  ambition  save  to  excel 
tn  Um  ■Milue  of  his  fellow  men.  and  the 
tordi  at  pMSonal  liberty  he  lifted  m  1776 
has  for  a  century  and  a  half  been  the  hope 
of  oppreased  people  throughout  the  world. 

Those  who  sleep  In  these  two  cemeteries — 
heroes  of  three  great  struggles — would  be 
glad  to  know  that  we  have  again  lifted  high 
tlM  torch  of  personal  freedom.  In  tlM  great- 
est Instrument  ever  stnick  off  by  tlM  band 
and  purpose  at  man.  In  which  was  guaran- 
teed oonstltTitlonal  liberty  In  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  and  a  system  of  private  en- 
tarpriae  under  which  a  pemUlesa  boy  like 
OanM  Morgan  could  die  silBed  and  poe- 
ssesed  of  350,000  acres  at  land,  our  ancestors 
laid  tiM  foundation,  not  only  for  our  peace, 
and  prosperity  but  likewise  the 
for  world  leaderahip  In  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  based  oo  equality.  Justice, 
Tbey  measured  up  to  their 
We  will  be  untrue  to  their 
tf  la  this  crisis  «e  fail  to  measure 

^vp  to  ours.  The  American  boys  on  tbe  fight- 
ing trtoits  have  been  true  to  a  glorious  herit- 
age. On  the  fighting  front  they  wUI  win 
(or  us  this  war.  On  the  home  front  we  miwt 
wla  for  tham  tbe  peace. 


Ob«cnrcr  Sec4  Fourtk-Tera  Ismc  u  Inde- 
peadence  Versus  C.  1. 0.  CMtroi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIG&H 

IM  THS  HOOSB  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Ifichlgan.     Mr. 
r,  uzMler  leave  granted  to  extend 


my  remarks  in  the  Rn  o«d 
foUowing  article  by  Friink 
the  Wa&hington  Star: 
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next  administration  is 
cess  of  the  Roosevelt 
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this  administration  in 

The  point  is  that  undei 
another  Roosevelt 
power  far  beyond  any 
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He  certainly  did  not 
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tains    many    Republican^ 
fourth  term     It  is  the  C 
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of  tbe  above  record.  The  facta  about  the  1944 
campaign  to  reelect  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  dear. 

The  fourth-term  movement  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  C.  I.  O.  leaders  and  is  being  man- 
aged by  them.  The  uemand  for  his  reelection 
has  come  from  them;  and  their  unions,  claim- 
ing 5.000.000  members,  have  been  tinanlmotia 
in  his  endorsement. 

A  fund,  the  lowest  estimate  of  which  Is 
$750,000.  has  been  raised  for  the  preconven- 
tlon  work,  and  the  active  agency  is  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Politlcai  Action.  It  is 
headed  by  two  former  members  of  the  admin- 
istration and  close  friends  of  the  President- 
Sidney  Hillman,  the  director,  and  C.  A.  Bald- 
win, deputy  director. 

In  every  part  of  the  country  this  com- 
mittee is  active  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  t>ehalf.  It 
la  far  bigger,  much  better  financed,  much 
better  directed,  and  with  much  better  pub- 
licity facilities  than  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  which  It  seems  to  be  completely 
overshadowing 

True,  it  is  saturated  with  communism, 
filled  with  radicals  and  racketeers,  but  It  is 
100  percent  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  other 
words.  If  Mr  Roosevelt  is  reelected  he  will 
owe  it  to  the  C.  I.  O.  The  war,  the  Negro 
vote,  the  Federal  Job  holders,  and  other  ele- 
ments will  contribute,  but  the  C.  I.  O.  is  his 
basic  and  indispensable  asset.  Without  it  he 
cannot  win. 

If  he  wins,  the  C.  I.  O.  will  have  a  right  to 
claim  It  elected  him.  He  is  its  candidate. 
He  will,  if  elected,  be  Its  President,  and  its 
Influence  in  the  administration — and  the 
Democratic  Party — will  be  controlling.  That 
Is  the  logic  of  the  situation  and  the  only 
possible  deduction  from  the  record. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  American  peo- 
ple— especially  the  American  soldiers — are 
ready  to  turn  their  Government  over  to  this 
particular  labor  union  throiigb  continuing 
in  oOlce  a  President  under  that  kind  of  obli- 
gation and  with  that  kind  of  hook-up.  As  a 
result  of  this  election,  either  the  C.  I.  O.  will 
have  its  heel  heavily  on  our  neck  or  we  will 
have  declared  our  independence. 


Senrkemen's  Beaefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wncoHsiM 
IN  THE  .40USS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1944 
Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker: 

There  sometimes  arise  cases  of  extreme 
hardship  involving  dependents  of  servicemen. 
Many  dependents,  and  even  members  of  the 
armed  forces  themselves,  are  not  ftilly  ac- 
quainted with  the  two  emergency  agencies 
set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
such  persons  in  need. 

These  two  agencies  have  many  branches 
over  the  country.  They  are  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund,  whose  functions  have  re- 
cently been  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross,  and 
the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

ARMT  lEUXr  rUNO 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief  Fund  at 
the  special  oOccfe  set  up  in  each  Army  camp 
In  the  United  States  and  overseas  or  ttu-ough 
the  Red  Cross  if  he  is  not  in  camp,  for 
needed  Immediate  financial  assistance,  and 
he  will  receive  courteous  and  willing  assist- 
ance at  all  times.  The  fund  is  open  to  ail 
dependents  of  men  and  women  in  the  Army, 
Should  anyone  know  of  any  servicemen's 
dependents  at  home  or  any  serviceman  In 
Immediate  need  of  financial  assistance,  ad- 
vise them  to  get  in  touch  at  once  with  tbe 
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Army    Emergency    Relief    Fund    direct    or 
through  the  local  Red  Cross  office. 

Another  agency  Is  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 
Any  dependent  of  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
naval  forces  can  appeal  to  this  agency  for 
urgent  financial  assistance.  Any  member  of 
our  naval  forces  in  urgent  need  of  financial 
help  can  appeal  to  this  agency,  and  his 
needs  will  be  taken  care  of.  To  get  Immedi- 
ate action  from  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  It 
Is  advisable  to  take  up  the  case  through  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  Red 
Cross  la  In  a  position  to  expedite  these 
matters. 

ONLY  FOR  SXaVICElCXN 

These  two  agencies  were  set  up  to  take 
care  of  the  urgent  critical  cases  of  men  in 
the  service  who  are  In  need  of  immediate 
financial  aid.  This  service  Is  available  only 
to  men  actually  in  the  anned  forces  and  Is 
not  available  to  servicemen  who  have  been 
discharged  Likewise,  the  service  is  available 
on^v  to  dependents  of  men  in  our  armed 
forces,  and  not  to  dependents  of  a  dis- 
charge j  soldier  or  sailor. 

If  urgent  need  actually  exists,  it  should 
not  take  more  than  a  lew  hours  to  get  finan- 
cial help  for  anyone  who  is  in  finai^cial  dis- 
tress. The  Army  and  Navy  emergency  re- 
lief funds  reach  out  into  every  community  in 
the  country.  This  emergency  help  is  avail- 
able at  all  times,  and  ova  service  men  and 
women  and  their  dependents  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  malting  application  for  it  when 
in  real  need. 

Should  you  know  of  any  critical  case  in 
your  neighborhood,  you  will  perform  a  real 
act  of  kindness  by  calling  on  that  person  and 
advising  him  that  this  service  is  available. 
Have  them  get  tn  touch  with  the  Army  Re- 
lief Fund  oflfeer,  1360  Civic  Open  Building, 
ao  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  111.,  or 
contact  your  local  Red  Cross.  Should  any 
further  question  arise  on  what  to  do  In  cases 
for  emergency  aid  for  members  of  ttj  armed 
forces  or  any  of  their  dependents,  see  your 
county  veterans'  service  ofllcer.  or  write  to 
me.  Congressman  WnxiAM  H.  Stevenson. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Townsend  National  Recovery  Plan  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  this 
hour,  188  Members  of  this  House  have  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  discharge 
petition  17  which  would  bring  H.  R.  1649 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  on  to  this  floor  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  we  need,  all  told,  218  signatures  to 
accomplish  this  step,  which  means,  in 
turn,  that  we  now  lack  30.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  tuld  that 
H.  R.  1649  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Townsend  National  Recovery  plan  bill, 
sponsored  by  a  national  organization  of 
some  10.000  organized  clubs  and  with  a 
10-year  history  behind  it  of  consistent, 
progressive,  constructive  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  stand 
here  and  plead  with  anyone  to  join  me 
and  the  other  188  Members  of  this  House 
who  have  signed  discharge  petition  17. 
I  wish  only  to  say  that  those  who  have 
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not  signed  this  petition,  regardless  of 
their  personal  sentiments  on  this  legis- 
lation, are  denying  us  for  no  sound  rea- 
son the  right  to  debate  the  issue.  If 
there  is  something  wrong  with  H.  R. 
1649,  let  us  find  it  out  on  the  floor;  if 
there  is  something  good  about  it,  let  that 
be  known,  too.  A  pigeonhole  is  no  place 
for  a  bill  which  I  can  safely  state  affects, 
under  its  provisions,  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  is  ardently  desired  by  mil- 
lions of  them. 

If  the  facts  were  known  about  H.  R. 
1649,  there  would  be  practically  no  limit 
to  its  supporters.  I  can  safely  state  that 
it  is  only  because  we  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  make  the  facts  known  that  I 
find  any  need  to  limit  myself  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  Members  of  this 
House  who,  I  know,  sincerely,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  not  inclined  to  in- 
dicate their  support  of  H.  R.  1649.  I  am 
not  asking  them  to  support  it  I  am  not 
asking  them  to  say  one  word  for  it.  I 
am  not  asking  them  to  vote  for  It.  I 
insist,  however,  that  by  signing  discharge 
petition  17  they  are  not  lending  support 
to  the  bill  Itself.  They  are  merely  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

H.  R.  1649  is  not  an  old  age  pension 
bill  except  in  that  it  does  provide  for  an- 
nuities to  citizens  over  the  age  of  60.  But 
when  one  stops  to  consider  that  millions 
of  those  beneficiaries  will  be  stepping  out 
of  the  pay  rolls  on  which  their  names  are 
now  to  be  found — in  most  cases  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  and  certainly  at  the  risk 
of  their  health  and  give  way  to  Jobs  for 
returning  veterans,  this  measure  ceases 
to  be  an  old-age  pension  bill  and  be- 
comes, as  it  really  is,  a  national  post-war 
recovery  plan. 

It  is  even  more  a  national  recovery 
plan  in  the  sense  that  every  dollar  thus 
expended  in  the  form  of  annuities  must 
be  spent  within  30  days  of  receipt  by  the 
beneficiary.  We  are  worried  about  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  post-war  years.  H. 
R.  1649  has  the  answer.  We  are  worried 
about  unemployment  In  the  post-war 
years.  H.  R.  1649  has  the  answer.  We 
are  fretting  because  the  present  clumsy, 
inadequate  social  security  set-up  does  not 
include  farmers  and  farm  workers,  small 
businessmen  and  domestic  help,  pi:ofes- 
sional  men  and  a  host  of  others — well — 
H.  R.  1649  includes  them  all  as  any  ade- 
quate social  security  system  should  and 
includes  them  as  a  matter  of  right. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  no  Member 
of  this  House  has  a  right  to  deny  us  a 
hearing  on  this  matter  by  refusing  his 
signature  on  discharge  petition  17.  He 
can  vote  as  he  pleases.  I  do  not  care 
about  that.  That  is  none  of  my  con- 
cern. It  is  my  concern  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  insure  that  full  discussion  and 
an  actual  vote  is  taken  on  H.  R.  1649. 

Let  that  be  remembered.  Congress, 
these  last  many  years,  has  lost  ground 
in  public  respect,  because  Congress,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  has  ceased  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  legislation  and  has 
become,  in  too  large  measure,  the  pas- 
sive "yes  man"  to  somebody  else's  sug- 
gestions. 

As  I  understand  my  history  and  my 
Constitution,  the  basic  Job  of  Congress 
is  to  legislate  the  will  of  tbe  people.    I 


can  assure  you  that  H.  R.  1649  sprung 
directly  from  the  people.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  give  them  a  chance  to  have 
their  day  in  courl 


Invasion  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  wncoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend.  Gene  Chloupek,  has  written  sev- 
eral poems  during  this  war  emergency 
which  have  reeclved  favorable  attention. 
His  best  known  poem.  My  Neighbor's 
Boy,  has  appeared  in  publications  all 
over  this  country,  and  has  been  broad- 
cast a  number  of  times  over  the  radio. 

Oene  Chloupek  loves  the  young  folks 
and  writes  to  200  boys  and  girls  in  our 
armed  forces.  Like  all  of  us  he  was 
deeply  sJIected  by  the  news  of  the  inva- 
sion and  ^ote  this  prayer  during  this 
solemn  hour: 

or  HUMBLE  rEATSa 

We  come  in  humble  prayer,  this  day. 
For  liberation  we  all  pray. 
We  ask.  oh  God,  Your  helping  hands. 
To  rescue  thoee  on  ravaged  lands. 

We  ask  Your  help  for  all  the  weak 
Throughout  the  world,  for  whom  we  qieak. 
And  even  those  who  have  been  strong. 
The  tHittle  has  betn  much  too  long. 

We  znUllons.  Lord,  raise  angiilshed  cry. 
As  tortured  thousands  dally  die. 
And  souls  of  children  suffocate 
Within  the  walls  of  cruel  hate. 

When  trumpet  calls  proclaim  D-day, 
We're  pleading  tJiat  You'll  lead  the  way 
As  Christian  soldiers  march  to  war. 
To  vanquish  evils  we  abhor. 

Oh  Gkxl,  protect  our  valiant  men. 
And  bring  them  safely  home   again. 
Our  banners  souring  In  the  sky, 
Tbe  cross  of  Jesus  ever  high. 


!■  the  Midst  of  War,  Prepare  for  a  Jist 
and  Lastinf  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cAuroawu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVBB 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  war  known  to  his- 
tory and  on  the  day  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe  we  gird  ouraelves  for 
the  sacrifice  that  faces  us.  On  December 
7.  1941,  our  Nation  was  attacked  by  the 
stealthy  and  merciless  aggressor.  Japan. 
War  in  all  its  terror  struck  an  incredulous 
people  without  warning,  and  a  peace-lov- 
ing Nation  realized  that  In  order  to  live 
in  future  peace  we  must  engage  in  a 
period  of  war.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
engage  in   theoretical  arguments  witb 
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anyone  who  takes  the  position  of  absolute 
pacifism.  I  do  not  condemn  the  con- 
scientious objector  to  war.  I  realize  the 
horror,  the  loss  of  life  and  limb,  the  sor- 
row of  those  bereft  of  loved  ones,  and  the 
ttifferinfir  of  the  Innocent  caused  by  war. 
With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  with  every 
fiber  of  my  spiritual  being,  I  abhor  war. 

We  who-  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
our  great  spiritual  leaders,  who  in  all 
good  conscience  strive  to  follow  the  law 
of  the  spirit,  find  it  hard  to  wage  the 
war  of  the  flesh.  We  realize  that  world 
peace  will  never  be  established  unless  it 
be  established  on  the  spiritual  principles 
as  set  forth  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
lowly  Nazarene.  We  further  believe  that 
some  day  those  principles  which  we  be- 
lieve in  will  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea.  But  we  are  confronted 
with  the  forces  of  evil — not  in  a  spiritual 
way — trying  to  convince  us  with  logic 
or  persuasion,  but  with  all  the  misdi- 
rected force  and  ingenuity  which  the 
devil  In  carnal  flesh  can  wield.  As  a 
Christian  nation,  we  are  faced  with 
powerful  antagonists  who  make  no  pre- 
tense of  a  belief  in  a  Ood  of  mercy  and 
love.  They  openly  disavow  the  principle 
of  universal  brotherhood  which  we  es- 
pouae.  The  Japanese  worship  as  their 
diety  the  person  of  their  Emperor  as  well 
as  multitudinous  Shinto  idols.  The  Ger- 
man-Nazi state  not  only  denies  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Christian  God  but  advo- 
cates the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
mythical  pagan  gods  and  idols  of  Ger- 
man antiquity. 

Although  we  disagree  with  these  phi- 
losophies, we  still,  as  a  tolerant  people, 
have  made  no  move  toward  restraining 
the  Japanese  and  German  nations  from 
their  worship  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
choice.  This  spirit  of  Christian  toler- 
ance was  neither  appreciated  nor  under- 
stood by  our  enemies,  for  the  philosophy 
which  they  espouse  does  not  contain 
either  the  corresponding  quality  of  tol- 
erance or  the  fundamental  concept  of 
the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
They  look  upon  tolerance  and  mercy  as 
decadent  weaknesses  and  their  supreme 
Fascist  state  religion  is  foimded  on  the 
theory  of  the  master  race — applied  to 
themselves — and  the  classification  of  the 
balance  of  mankind  to  the  status  of  an 
Inferior  race.  To  these  people,  logic  and 
peaceful  indoctrination  or  persuasion 
has  no  place.  Might  makes  right,  and 
physical  force  is  the  answer  to  all  argu- 
ment. They  revUe  the  God  we  worship, 
deny  the  spiritual  principles  we  espouse, 
and  kUl  and  torture  our  people.  I  ask 
the  pacifist :  Is  it  God's  will  that  we  sub- 
mit without  a  stniggle  to  the  forces  of 
evil?  Shall  we  stand  with  abject  mien 
and  unprotestlng  arms  while  the  light  of 
civilization  is  extinguished  and  the  cross 
of  Christianity  burned  on  the  sacrificial 
altar  of  paganism?  Shall  we  stand  su- 
pinely )>y  and  meekly  Iww  t)efore  the 
armies  of  the  devil  as  they  despoil  our 
homes  and  loved  ones,  and  consign  hu- 
manity again  to  Dark  Age  centuries? 
As  one  who  has  studied  theosophy  and 
in  the  fuU  knowledge  of  spiritual  teach- 
ings. I  cannot  answer  "Tes"  to  these 
questions. 

Abhorring  war  as  I  do  with  all  my 
strength,  I  still  make  no   apology   for 


our  part  In  this  vmwanted  war  we  are 
engaged  in.  As  Jehovah  of  old  led  the 
armies  of  the  children  of  Israel  against 
the  idolatrous  nations  vhich  threatened 
to  engulf  them,  I  belli  ve  that  we  have 
the  power  of  God  behind  the  armies  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  >elieve  there  is  an 
inherent  strength  in  tl  e  cause  of  right- 
eousness. We  fight  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  Individ  lal  soul,  without 
which  spiritual  streng  h  and  growth  is 
denied  and  without  wlich  true  worship 
of  God  is  impossible.  We  fight  for  the 
recognition  of  the  brotl  erhood  of  all  men 
everywhere,  even  those  who  are  now  our 
enemies,  and  unless  tl"e  brotherhood  of 
man  is  establis'hed  uriversally,  we  can 
only  pay  lip  tribute  to  he  fatherhood  of 
God.  We  fight  for  a  )etter  world  than 
we've  had  before — a  world  "wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness";  where  an  en- 
vironment can  be  estal  lished  in  a  physi- 
cal and  material  way  t  lat  will  encourage 
spiritual  growth  amoc ;  the  children  of 
men.  These  are  the  t]  Ings  we  fight  for. 
whether  consciously  oi  unknowingly. 

In  my  opinion  only  la  goal  which  in- 
cludes these  great  spiri  tual  aims  justifies 
the  travail  which  humanity  is  presently 
enduring.  It  is  only  through  securing 
such  a  world  for  the  a  en  and  women  in 
our  armed  forces,  to  c  )me  back  to,  that 
we  can  Justify  the  sacr  fices  of  those  who 
fail  to  return. 

We  who  have  on  our  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility of  waging  his  war  also  have 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  the 
peace.  Future  genera  ions  will  evaluate 
our  contribution  to  w  >rld  stability;  for 
weal  or  woe.  We  csnnot  escape  the 
judgment  of  posterlt:  ^  The  decisions 
made  by  the  United  Hatlons  after  vic- 
tory will  determine  the  destiny  of  untold 
millions  living  and  yet  to  be  bom. 

Only  a  knave  wou  d  approach  this 
monumental  task  1  ghtly.  All  the 
frailty,  selfishness,  and  prejudices  of 
human  beings  are  handicaps  we  must 
overcome.  I  am  conf  dent  we  will  win 
this  war,  because  we  Ight  in  harmony 
with  and  for  spiritual  principles.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  win  the  peace  if 
we  harmonize  our  appi  oach  to  the  peace 
table  with  those  same  i  piritual  ideals  we 
fight  for. 

By  recognizing  the  principle  of  the 
universal  brotherhood  Qf  man,  we  estab- 
lish a  basis  broad  enough  in  scope  to 
encompass  every  person  living  upon  the 
globe.  There  are  matiy  specific  peace 
plans  smd  types  of  wiirld  organizations 
which  are  at  present  being  advocated. 
It  is  not  my  present  pi  rpose  to  advocate 
any  spedflc  plan  or  >rder.  I  wish  to 
comment  along  gener  il  lines,  however, 
regarding  certain  br^ad  principles  I 
believe  to  be  practical. 

The  United  Nation;  must  take  the 
initiative  in  forming  an  international 
organization  to  f unctio  n  as  a  parliamen- 
tary, Judicial,  and  executive  body  on 
global  questions.  Bea  use  of  the  present 
preponderant  contribu  Aon  in  the  war  of 
liberation  of  the  Unitkl  States,  British 
Empire,  and  Russia,  tl  ese  three  nations 
Dtust  take  the  lead  in  establishing  such 
an  international  orgai  ization.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  China,  be  cause  of  her  long 
fight  against  aggressic  a  and  her  poten- 
tial strength  in  Asia    should  also  be 


given  prime  recognition.  Before  some- 
one questions  the  scope  of  this  interna- 
tional organization,  let  me  state  that  I 
do  not  advocate  limiting  the  membership 
to  the  four  nations  named.  I  believe 
that  all  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  nations  now  considered  neu- 
tral should  be  invited  to  Join  with  the 
Big  Pour.  I  realize,  however,  that  from 
a  practical  point  of  view  the  Big  Four  are 
contributing  the  most  toward  United 
Nations  victory  and.  therefore,  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  contribute  most 
toward  world  peace. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  world  nuclear 
organization  should  t>e  formed  before 
victory,  if  possible,  and  that  the  present 
imity  which  exists  primarily  because  of 
military  pressure,  should  be  utilized  be- 
fore the  reason  for  this  unity  is  weakened 
by  victory.  I  advocate  this  reason  for 
present  action,  in  view  of  the  almost  im- 
mediate collapse  of  allied  unity  follow- 
ing the  armistice  of  World  War  No.  1. 

The  first  stei>s  toward  an  international 
order  is  mutual  agreement  on  broad  prin- 
ciples of  international  procedure  during 
the  balance  of  this  war.  Many  of  these 
principles  will  extend  into  the  post-war 
period.  The  various  conferences  be- 
tween Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin, 
either  together  or  through  emissaries, 
have,  I  believe,  established  many  of  these 
fimdamental,  broad  understandings.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  Casablanca.  Teheran,  and  Moscow 
Declarations  of  intent.  A  close  study  of 
these  documents  will  give  many  of  us 
who  desire  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
cause  for  hope  and  encouragement.  The 
impractical  person  or  the  person  who 
does  not  realize  the  tremendous  com- 
plications involved  in  a  permanent 
peace,  is  inclined  to  pass  over  these  pre- 
liminary steps  too  lightly,  but  the 
student  of  international  relations  ap- 
preciates their  importance.  I  consider 
these  declarations  as  the  first  important 
steps  toward  international  agreement  In 
the  post-war  world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the  world 
are  entitled  to  ask  their  leaders  to  em- 
body In  their  plans  for  an  international 
order  three  great  principles  in  order  that 
we  may  have  global  peace.  The  princi- 
ples I  suggest  are:  International  security. 
International  Justice,  and  international 
welfare  of  peoples.  If  these  principles 
are  embodied  in  the  formulation  of  an 
International  world  order,  we  can  have  a 
permanent  and  lasting  peace.  If  they 
are  ignored,  in  part  or  together,  world 
peace  will  be  impossible.  Volumes  can 
be  written  on  this  subject.  Space  for- 
bids proper  elaboration  on  these  three 
principles,  but  before  I  close  these  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  explain  briefly  my  un- 
derstanding of  these  terms  in  the  order 
of  their  mention. 

First,  what  do  I  mean  by  international 
security?  By  International  security  I 
mean  hat  freedom  from  fear  of  mili- 
tary aggression  shall  be  the  universal 
possession  of  the  people  of  every  nation 
or  race  regardless  of  size  or  geographical 
location.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  complete  demilitarization  of  the 
aggressor  nations  on  a  permanent  basis. 
It  means  that  the  international  world 
order  shall  have  control  of  all  military 
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power  through  conjunctive  action,  for 
power  is  as  necessary  for  law  and  order 
among  nations  as  it  has  been  within  the 
state  since  the  beginning  of  domestic  or- 
der. The  belief  that  the  public  opinion 
of  mankind,  without  organized  power  or 
force  at  its  disposal,  could  restrain  or 
prevent  aggressor  nations  from  crimes 
against  their  neighbors  wrs  the  greatest 
fallacy  embodied  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Power  is  and  must  be  the  final 
argument  among  nation:,  for  many  cen- 
turies. I  believe.  The  international  or- 
ganization must  control  and  direct, 
through  Joint  action  of  the  "big  four," 
adequate  military  power  to  preseirve  in- 
ternational law  and  orde&  and  to  stamp 
out  at  their  inception  aggressive  crimes 
of  violence  between  membe  or  nonmem- 
ber  nations.  As  the  community  of  na- 
tions becomes  more  secure,  the  problem 
of  international  military  policing  will  re- 
cede as  it  does  in  our  domestic  communi- 
ties. 

The  second  principle  I  wish  to  speak 
about  is  the  principle  of  international 
Justice.  During  the  centuries  we  have 
evolved  a  tremendous  and  valuable 
dossier  of  International  laws.  Fifty - 
three  nations  have  signified  approval  by 
becoming  parties  to  these  statutes.  The 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
exercises  Judiciary  function  on  interna- 
tional disputes.  To  preserve  the  cumu- 
lative procedures  and  experience  of  this 
great  body  is  most  important.  Its  eon- 
tinuity  must  be  preserved.  Its  scope 
must  be  broadened  to  include  all  phases 
of  International  rela  ions,  whether  they 
be  problems  resulting  from  war  or  com- 
merce. As  our  domestic  societies  be- 
came more  civilized  and  our  commercial 
and  social  activities  mo*-e  complex,  we 
have  developed  a  more  extensive  system 
of  legislative  and  Judicial  procedure. 
The  same  conditions  of  complexity  in 
international  relations  has  occurred  and 
we  must  enlarge  and  expand  Interna- 
tional law  and  procedure  to  a  com- 
menMUite  standard.  The  development 
of  CTTCn  international  machinery  for 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  enforcement 
of  decrees  will  provide  a  Just  and  fair 
alternative  to  war  between  nations,  even 
as  our  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
machinery  has  outlawed  personal  vio- 
lence and  established  peaceful  procedure 
In  our  domestic  society. 

The  third  principle  I  wish  to  explain 
Is  the  one  I  call  "international  welfare 
of  the  peoples."  More  powerful  than 
armies  for  the  preservation  of  peace  Is 
the  contentment  of  peoples.  The  police- 
man's club  is  a  reminder  of  the  need  for 
maintaining  law  and  order,  but  it  does 
not  replace  the  necessity  for  a  success- 
fully organized  domestic  economy.  The 
problem  of  law  enforcement  in  a  well- 
organized  and  well-balanced  community 
is  a  minor  one.  A  community  with  basic 
strength  in  its  economic,  educational, 
and  social  relations,  is  a  peaceful  com- 
munity. This  Is  fundamentally  true  of 
a  nation  and  by  aU  the  rules  of  reason 
and  spiritual  conception,  it  would  be 
true  internationally.  Welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  all  peoples  thgn,  should  be 
ovr  goal.  Development  of  backward  and 
economically  deficient  nations  is  an  im- 
perative If  we  desire  global  peace.    Can 


we  attain  this  goal  Immediately?  Even 
the  most  hopeful  among  us  would  say 
"No."  However,  we  must  publicly  set 
the  goal  before  the  hopeless  millions 
now  in  bondage — and  work  toward  its 
achievement.  Each  advance,  each  im- 
provement in  the  welfare  of  peoples, 
brings  global  peace  nearer  and  eliminates 
the  basic  cause  of  war. 

As  the  welfare  of  the  people  increases 
through  full  development  of  their  do- 
mestic economies,  conforming  as  na- 
tions to  fair  and  Just  international  laws 
in  their  relations  one  to  the  other — as 
they  move  toward  a  hight^r  standard  of 
living,  free  from  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  burden  oi  oppressive  armament  pro- 
grams, and  free  from  fear  of  aggres- 
sion— a  new  feeling  of  international  se- 
curity will  be  bom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
When  mankind  turns  toward  God  and 
starts  practicing  the  principles  of  love, 
mercy,  and  brotherhood,  then  indeed 
will  come  true  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet: 

They  shall  beat  their  sworda  into  plow- 
shares, and  thPir  spears  into  pruning  books: 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 


Personal  Affairs  of  Dependents  of  Men 
and  Women  in  Onr  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HO(7SE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  existence  agencies  to  which  persons  in 
our  armed  and  naval  forces  and  their 
dependents,  former  members  of  these 
forces  and  the  dependents  of  deceased 
members  may  go  to  secure  Information 
and  advice  on  personal  problems.  I  am 
sure  most  Members  of  Congress  have  had 
experiehce  wherein  they  learned  of  a 
serviceman  being  bewildered  and  wor- 
ried, due  to  some  emergency,  or  where 
the  dependents  encountered  difiBculties 
which  could  have  been  averted  had  they 
known  where  to  turn  for  help  in  the  so- 
lution of  their  problems. 

I  refer  to  the  fine  jobs  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Personal  Affairs  Divisions 
of  the  Army  and  the  Welfare  Division  of 
the  Navy. 

These  agencies,  like  good  counsel,  ana- 
lyze the  problems  presented  and  then 
determine  the  appropriate  action  to  be 
taken.  When  funds  are  required  they 
make  arrangements  through  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  or  Army  Emergency  Re- 
lief or  the  Navy  Relief  Society  to  meet  the 
needs.  Such  funds  are  secured  without 
Interest  or  service  charges  and.  In  many 
cases,  outright  grants  are  made.  Liberal 
arrangements  are  provided  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed. 

My  experience  with  cases  involving 
personal  problems  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  many  dependents  and  members  of 
our  armed  forces  are  at  a  loss  as  to  where 
to  turn  in  emergencies.  The  multiplicity 
of  agencies  administering  rights  or  bene- 


fits to  which  the  Individual  may  be  en- 
titled ha3  created  a  complicated  mase 
almost  unsolvable  to  the  serviceman  and 
his  dependent.  These  Army  and  Navy 
agencies  are  doing  a  marvelous  Job  In 
offering  the  much-needed  counsel  to 
which  our  men  In  uniform  and  their 
dependents  are  so  richly  deserving. 
These  agencies  are  available  all  ver 
America,  and  it  would  do  well  for  all  peo- 
ple to  become  acquainted  with  their  serv- 
ices so  that  they  might  advise  bewildered 
dependents  and  members  of  our  armed 
forces  just  where  and  how  they  can  get 
the  needed  Information. 

ABMT  PnsOMAL  AITAIBS 

Any  member  of  our  armed  forces  in 
the  Army  can  contact  his  personal -af- 
fairs officer  who  is  stationed  at  service 
command  headquarters.  Army  posts, 
camps,  stations,  and  air  forces  installa- 
tions and  he  will  receive  individual  atten- 
tion as  respects  his  or  his  dependents' 
personal  problems. 

The  personal  tiflfairs  officer  is  also 
available  to  the  dependents  of  military 
personnel.  The  dependents  will  receive 
courteous  and  sympathetic  attentioiL 
Should  anjrone  know  of  any  dependent 
at  home  or  any  member  of  the  Airxny  who 
needs  help  concerning  his  personal  prob- 
lems, whether  it  be  financial  assistance, 
family  allowances,  allotments  of  pay. 
insurance,  legal  advice,  medical  care,  ma- 
ternity care,  and  so  forth,  advise  him  to 
communicate  with  or  see  the  personal 
affairs  officer  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
northwestern  Minnesota  for  Immediate 
action  contact*  the  personal  affairs 
ofBcer,  Fort  Snelling,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  Con- 
gressman Harold  C.  Hagen,  House  Office 
Blinding,  Washington,  D  C. 

NAVT  PBRSONAL  AfTAIBS 

Any  dependent  of  a  man  or  woman  in 
our  naval  forces  can  go  to  the  nearest 
naval  station  for  information  and  advice 
on  personal  problems.  Any  member  of 
our  naval  forces  who  finds  himself  in 
need  of  assistance  or  advice  can  contact 
the  naval  officer  designated  at  his  station 
to  handle  such  matters.  Shoiild  anyone 
know  of  any  dependent  of  our  naval 
forces  in  dire  circumstances  advise  him 
to  take  it  up  with  the  Navy  Relief  Society. 
Should  anyone  know  of  any  member  of 
our  naval  forces  needing  assistance 
advise  him  or  her  to  contact  the  Navy 
Relief  Society.  To  get  immediate  action 
from  the  Navy  Relief  Society  it  is  best  to 
take  it  up  through  ypur  local  Red  Cross. 
The  local  Red  Cross  will  best  handle  the 
request  for  aid  If  the  dependents  con- 
cerned are  connected  with  our  naval 
forces. 

irO  MZCO  VOS  IffTCTlT 

These  agencies  were  set  up  to  take 
care  of  urgent  and  critical  cases  In  need 
of  immediate  advice  and  assisvance. 
Should  you  know  of  any  such  critical  case 
in  your  neighborhood,  you  would  perform 
a  real  service  by  calling  on  that  person 
and  advising  her  or  him  that  this  service 
Is  available.  This  service  Is  available 
to  persons  actually  in  our  armed  and 
naval  forces  and  to  their  dependents,  to 
former  members  of  these  forces  and  their 
dependents  and  to  the  dependents  of  de- 
ceased members.  Prompt  consideration 
is  given  all  problems  presented  and  the 
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solution  of  the  problem  Is  speedily  ac- 
complished. There  is  no  reason  why  any 
dependent  or  member  of  our  military  or 
naval  forces  should  be  confused  and  wor- 
ried because  of  unsolved  personal  prob- 
lems. 

For  Information  and  advice,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Army,  contact  the  per- 
sonal-aflairs  officer,  Fort  Snelling,  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  or  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

If  connected  with  the  Navy,  contact 
the  nearest  naval  station  or  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross. 

If  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  member 
of  our  military  or  naval  forces  or  their 
dependent*  in  need  of  information  or 
advice  concerning  his  personal  problems, 
these  suggestions  should  be  helpful. 
Should  any  question  arise  concerning 
these  services,  contact  Congressman 
Harold  C.  Hagxm,  House  Office  Building, 
Wadxington.  D.  C. 

MT    aCBEDULB    OP    MXN    AND    WOMXN    HI    OUS 

AaMD  roBcxs 

Mr.  Speaker,  questions  are  frequently 
asked  about  the  rate  of  pay  for  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  pay  schedule  which  many  service 
families  will  desire  to  retain  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  because  the  occasion 
might  come  when  knowledge  of  the  rates 
would  be  helpful  in  connection  with  han- 
dling a  matter  for  the  service  man  or 
woman  or  his  dependents. 

This  information  is  valuable  to  the 
people  back  home  in  the  collection  of 
gratuity -payment  and  arrears  of  pay  in 
the  event  of  a  death  casualty.  For  that 
reason  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rxcori), 
summarized  pay  schedule  of  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces.  Women  in 
service  receive  the  same  pay  as  men  In 
each  of  their  ranks.  The  pay  schedule 
follows: 

Annual  pay  of  eommissioned  offleert 


K«?7 

Army 

Salary 
year 

AdmtnL _ 

VictMliBirttl.... 

— ..^ 

^•MiaL 

LteB tuamtgwmaL.. 

BrtpdkrtaamI 

Cotooei 

Llaatantat  ooIoimI... 
Malar 

18.000 
8.000 

Bmt    «dmirml 

Bmt    admiraJ 
iaif). 

C«p««. 

rVHrnmiMifir 

1 :  ' 

8.000 
0.000 

4,000 

3,600 
^000 

Lfeuteant  conu 

msodw. 
I'oalol 

Ll«at»B»at '(' 

_inid«>. 

Captain 

First  Ueut«oaat... 

Seeood  Ueatenant . 

1400 
1000 

1.800 

Not*.— This  is  the  base  nay  only.    Subtisteoce  is  not 
iachided  in  the  baw  pay  s6bedule. 

Monthly  p^  of  other  men  and  vxxmen  in  our 
armed  force* 


a^n 


Flnt-crr.de  petty   ofBetcs 

Pwwad^ads  petty  oSonB 

TMrd-gade  patty  oilecn 

~  ~  >  petty  oOicen 

Doaratcd  oneo 

BlztbHirade  Moratcd  omb 

(scroadelasB). 
8«TaothKrade  nonrttcd 

-  T  (third  class) . 


Army 

Salary 

per 
month 

M  aster  serscant 

$138 

Technical  aertaant. 

U4 

Staff  serrut 

96 

Sertsaat..       

78 

C<rporal ... 

«e 

Prirate.  first  class. 

M 

PtiTata..^-.,.-^.    . 

10 

Nvn.— This  It  baae  pay  only. 


TOX7*   CONCKXSSMAN    OITl  N    CAN    ASSIST   IM 
nCOEBAI.  MAinCRS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fac;  that  the  Office 
of  Dependency  Benefit;  is  handling  in 
excess  of  300.000  cases  e  irery  week,  is  evi 
dence  of  the  many  prol  lems  involved  in 
the  administration  of  t  lis,  the  broadest 
program  of  its  type  ev(r  undertaken  by 
any  nation.  The  war  ejfort  oii  the  home 
front  has  become  so 
regulations,  and  orders 
citizens  are  reluctant  tc 
in  any  of  the  benefits  fearing  the  red  tape 
and  effort  necessary 

If  any  of  the  citizens  ^t  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of 
any  fears  of  this  nature 
allay  them  now.  for  I  w  11  gladly  cooper- 
ate with  them  and  repr  sent  them  at  the 
offices  of  the  Office  of  E  ependency  Bene 
fits,  if  necessary  or  des  rable. 

One  of  the  main  problems  has  been 
for  our  service  families  to  ascertain  just 
to  what  benefits  they  ure  entitled. 


involved  in  nzles, 
hat  many  of  our 
even  participate 


Minnesota   have 
I  should  like  to 


d  like  to  call  the 
to  the  fact  that 
is  the  best  and 
Ip  in  straighten- 


duty  to  help  in 


In  this  respect,  I  woi 
attention  of  my  people 
a  Congressman's  office 
surest  way  of  getting  h^ 
ing  out  Federal  mattei 

It  is  a  Congressman'! 
difficult  matters  confronting  his  people. 
A  Congressman  Is  the  p  sople's  represent- 
ative In  Wastilngton.  it  is  their  agent. 
If  imdue  delay  or  effort  results  from  col- 
lecting the  allotment  oi  any  benefit  due. 
a  Congressman  is  the  b  sst  bet  to  contact 
to  help  take  care  of  it  t  nd  speed  up  con- 
sideration. 

In  my  long  experlen<  e  here  I  have  al- 
ready helped  in  the  ad  lastment  of  hun- 
dreds of  dependency  all  }wance  cases  and 
in  other  veterans  ma  ters.  In  my  10 
years  of  time  in  congressional  work  I 
have  helped  to  straigh  en  out  hundreds 
of  insurance  claims,  ai  d  other  problems 
of  the  veteran  or  his  fa  nlly  of  t>oth  First 
and  Second  World  War  i. 


ukancul  CLMota  mat 

A   CONOKBSSMAlTfa 


BAHSLID   THSOT7GB 

omcx 


a  claim  against 
Ifamlly  allowance 


Should  anyone  have 
the  Government  for  a 
or  any  war  benefit,  it  \k  best  to  first  ask 
for  help  from  the  loca:  Red  Cross,  local 
veterans'  service  office,  Dr  the  service  of- 
ficer of  your  local  veter  ins'  post. 

These  local  agencies  ^  ^1  do  everything 
they  can.  Sometimes,  however,  some- 
thing goes  wrong  and  t  le  claims  are  not 
settled,  or  it  takes  too  nuch  time  to  get 
it  completed.  If  that  1  appens,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  you  write  i  o  your  Congress- 
man and  explain  ever  rthing  to  him  in 
detail.  Your  Congresiman  often  can 
find  out  what  is  wront  and  can  help  in 
getting  settlement. 

Should  you  know  of  iny  person  whose 
claim  is  unduly  long  ii  being  settled — 
remind  that  person  tha  a  Congressman's 
office  is  a  most  effective  clearing  house. 
Your  Congressman  has  a  direct  coimec- 
tion  with  all  offices  in  (Vashington.  He 
can  serve  his  people  lery  effectively. 

Your  Congressman  h  is  received  splen- 
did cooperation  from  t  le  offices  here  in 
settling  claims  and  i  ases  of  various 
kinds.  He  can  help  y<iu  Just  as  he  has 
helped  himdreds  of  otl  lers.  Whether  it 
be  a  claim  for  labor  (r  service,  an  in- 
surance claim,  a  dependency  claim,  a 
pension  claim,  or  an:    other  claim  or 


Federal  matter,  lise  your  Congressman 
if  your  previous  efforts  and  contacts 
have  not  resulted  in  satisfactory  action 
and  results.  Your  Congressman  will  be 
glad  to  help  you.  as  he  has  helped  others. 
For  the  people  of  this  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota  the  name  and  address  is  Rep- 
resentative Harold  C.  Hagxm,  1620  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


loTestif  ation  of  Farm  Oedil 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6.  1944 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago  this  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  119)  creating  a  select  com- 
mittee of  seven  members  to  investigate 
the  activities  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. These  seven  members 
were  all  members  of  the  Conunltte  on 
Agriculture.  They  are  Mr.  CooLrr,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman;  Mr.  Flanna- 
OAM,  of  Virginia:  Mr.  Zucmxrhan,  of  Mis- 
souri; Mr.  Pacx,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Hopi. 
of  Kansas;  Mr.  Anton  J.  Johnson,  of 
Illinois;  and  Mr.  RizLrr.  of  Oklahoma. 
These  gentlemen  have  done  a  capable 
piece  of  work.  They  have  recommended 
legislation  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  While  very  few, 
if  any,  Members  will  agree  with  every 
detail  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
chief  objection  that  has  been  leveled 
against  it  has  been  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  attempt  to  reorganize  the  entire 
farm-credit  program. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  features 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  that 
need  attention.  This  commltt^^s  in 
a  position  where  it  can  do  thl^work 
promptly  and  efficiently.  There  is  now 
pending  a  resolution — House  Resolution 
525— which,  if  adopted,  would  authorize 
this  select  committee  to  investigate  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration with  a  view  of  determining  what, 
if  any,  amendments  to  the  laws  adminis- 
tered by  such  administration  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  I  hope  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  report  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  that  the  House  will  adopt  it 
without  delay. 

Yesterday  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  this  House  passed  by  a  unanimous 
vote  the  following  resolution: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  That  we  appreciate  the  splen- 
did and  diligent  work  of  the  special  commit- 
tee Investigating  the  Parm  Seciirlty  Admin- 
istration, that  the  Committee  on  Agricxilture 
recognizes  that  this  special  committee  has 
done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  and  deserves 
the  thanlca  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Na- 
tion; Ije  it  further 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  it  is  desirable 
and  essential  that  a  thorough  and  prompt 
investigation^  be  made  of  the  entire  Parm 
Credit  Administration,  and  that  since  this 
work  Is  so  closely  associated  with  the  work 
already  done  by  this  special  committee,  that 
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this  further  InTestigatlon  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  same  special  committee  that 
bas  conducted  the  investigation  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration;  therefore  be  It 
furttier 

Jlesolrfrf.,  That  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul- 
endoms  House  Resolution  sas.  autbor- 
thls  special  committee  to  make  further 
Investigation  of  the  Parm  Credit  Admlnlstra- 
Uan,  anJ  that  we  ask  the  Rules  Committee 
to  favorat>Iy  report  such  Bouse  Resolution 
635 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  this  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  services  of  this  select 
committee.  I  hope  that  its  members  will 
be  authorised  to  do  another  needed  Job 
for  this  House.  * 


L3>eratioii  Day  Is  Here,  a  Prayer  for  Ovr 
Armed  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or  CALxroufia 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long-awaited  moment  has  arrived.  We 
were  all  electrified  by  the  announcement 
this  morning  of  the  invasion  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe.  This  Is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  military  venture  in  the  annals 
of  history.  The  years  of  preparation. 
the  mass  production  of  military  equip- 
ment and  its  transportation  to  the  em- 
barkation ports,  the  drilling  and  train- 
ing of  over  10.000,000  of  our  military 
personnel  has  pointed  toward  this  day's 
venture.  The  impatience  of  the  unin- 
formed, the  criticism  of  the  misinformed 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Action  is  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  bridge  of  ships  and  planes  is  now 
m  operation  across  the  channel  which 
Hitler  could  not  pass.  The  losses  of 
Dunkerque  and  Dieppe  will  be  avenged. 
This  time  we  are  assured  by  our  military 
leaders  that  we  have  the  men  and  equip- 
ment to  smash  the  vaunted  west  wall  of 
Hitler's  Europe.  Great  pressure  has 
been  exerted  during  the  past  3  years  for 
the  opening  of  the  second  front  as  ap- 
plied to  continental  invasion  from  the 
west.  England  and  the  Unltef"  States 
have  been  criticized  because  of  their  re- 
fusal to  invade  before  we  were  properly 
prepared  to  Invade,  successfully.  This 
pressure  was  withstood  by  our  leaders,  be- 
cause they  knsw  the  futility  of  an  inva- 
sion which  lacked  sustaining  power. 
Oin-  leaders  knew  that  such  an  Invasion 
meant  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  our  men 
and  women. 

But  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pre- 
pared. Today  we  have  the  concentrated 
power  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground  to 
sustain  our  invasion  properly.  We  know 
that  our  armies  are  the  best  equipped 
and  best  trained  troops  in  the  world.  We 
know  that  their  morale  is  at  the  highest. 
They  are  anxious  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  eliminating  nazi-ism  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  As  this  mighty  avalanche  of 
military  power  moves  forward  toward 
Berlin,  we  who  are  at  home  join  with  the 
liberated  millions  of  Europe  in  the  prayer 
that  victory  will  crown  our  efforts  quick- 


ly. We  earnestly  pray  that  the  sacriflee 
of  the  precious  lives  of  our  loved  ones  be 
as  few  as  possible.  May  God  crown  our 
efforts  with  speedy  victory  and  bring 
our  loved  ones  in  the  armed  forces  home 
to  us  soon. 


Aged  Gtiseiu  Become  Victiait  of  Higlief 
Prices  as  Astittaace  Pay»eBts  Remain 
Unchanfed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  KIHMCSOTA 

IN  THE  BODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  €,  1944 

Bir.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  the  attention  of  the  Nation  was  on 
the  plight  of  the  forgotten  man. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  about  the  aban- 
doned man. 

He  has  been  left  beside  the  road  to  eke 
out  his  existence  under  high  wartime 
prices,  and  he  cannot  even  sell  apples  on 
a  street  comer  lest  he  fall  victim  of  some 
bureaucratic  regulation  of  which  he  Is 
not  aware. 

The  "abandoned  man."  Bdr.  Speaker, 
is  symbolic  of  the  venerable  aged  citizen, 
both  men  and  women,  of  this  Nation.  A 
few  years  ago  we  started  out  to  do  so 
much  for  them.  We  planned  a  social- 
security  program.  A  start  was  made. 
Small  payments  to  them  were  begtm  in 
the  various  States.  Then  along  came 
the  war  and  all  went  blank — there  was 
no  further  program  nor  incresised  pay- 
ments. Their  distress,  their  needs  that 
accompany  old  age  and  medical  relief 
for  their  aches  and  pains  were  no  longer 
considered.  The  war  program  swept  all 
that  aside. 

Soon  Industrial  workers  were  realizing 
a  good  Income  from  the  sweat  of  their 
honest  brow.  Manufacturers  of  defense 
supplies  were  at  last  re{ilizing  a  good 
margin  of  profit— even  if  it  was  un- 
der Government  surveillance.  Domestic 
servants  realized  substantial  increases  In 
wages  as  they  literally  went  on  the  wage 
auction  block  as  the  manpower  shortage 
forced  housewives  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  help. 

Despite  price  control,  clothing  prices 
went  up.  The  price  of  medicine  ad- 
vanced.   Other  Items  increased  in  price. 

Realizing  that  there  were  certain  ad- 
vances in  living  costs,  despite  the  efforts 
to  "hold  the  line,"  Congress  began  to 
authorize  certain  pay  Increases.  Prop- 
erly it  Increased  the  salaries  of  its  Fed- 
eral employees.  Certain  veteran  bene- 
fits were  somewhat  liberalized — though 
not  wholly  adequate.  Other  steps  were 
taken  to  raise  wages  of  certain  groups. 

But  through  it  all  the  recipients  of 
benefits  under  the  old-age  assistance 
program  continued  to  receive  the  same 
amount.  These  persons  are  extremely 
hard  hit  by  the  war.  Their  age  or 
physical  condition  in  many  instances 
prevent  them  from  participating  in  good 
wages  paid  in  defense  plants.  Tet  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  adjust  their  allow- 
ance in  line  with  wartiipe  increases  In 
prices. 


With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduced a  legislative  measure,  H.  R. 
4167,  on  February  10.  1944,  providing  a 
20-percent  Increase  in  the  Federal  con- 
tributions to  the  States  for  old-age  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  with  the  thought 
in  mind  that  this  be  passed  on  directly  to 
the  recipients  in  the  amount  of  20  per- 
cent more  of  the  Federal  portion  they 
now  receive. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  ao-pereent  Increase  for 

the  duration  of  the  war  In  the  amount  at 

the  Federal  cnntrlbutlons  to  the  States  for 

old-age  assistance  and  in  the  amount  of 

Pederal   cld-age   and   survivors'    insurance 

benefits  imder  the  Social  Security  Act 

Be  ii  enacts,  etc..  That  during  the  period 

beginning   on   the    1st   day   of   the   quarter 

following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 

and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  quarter 

following  the  date  of  the  termination  of  hoe- 

tilit'es  in  the  present  war,  as  proclaimed  by 

the  President — 

(a)  The  amount  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  directed  to  pay  to  each  State 
having  an  approved  plan  for  old-age  asstst- 
anco  pursuant  to  section  S  (a)  (1)  of  title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
be  increased  20  percent  and  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  not  counting  ao  much  of  the  sum 
expended  under  the  State  plan  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  for  any  month  as  exceeds 
$48:  and 

(b)  All  federal  old-age  and  survivors'  In- 
surance benefits  payable  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  In- 
creased 20  percent 

The  Minnesota  Delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  recently  unan- 
Imotisly  sign'Hl  an  urgent  communica- 
tion to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  asking  early  action  on 
H.  R.  4167.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent privilege  accorded  me,  I  desire  to 
read  that  letter  into  the  Rkcosd.  It 
follows: 

Mat  4.  1»«4. 

Bon.  ROBEIT  L.  DOXKSHTOW. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Waya  and  Meant, 
House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

OxAx  Ma.  Doughton:  Truly  the  forgotten 
men  and  women  of  this  war  are  those  vener- 
able aged  folks  whose  better  years  were 
apent  In  building  up  this  Republic  and  its 
standard  of  living,  and  who  now  must  rely 
on  a  meager  Pederal  old-age  assistance  check 
for  support  because  they  arc  unable  to 
participate  In  high  war  wages  due  to  age. 
Infirmity  or  disability. 

Congress  has  seen  fit  to  help  Federal  em- 
ployees meet  the  high  cost  of  living  by  wege 
increases.  Por  the  laboring  man's  wage* 
there  is  the  Little  Steel  formula,  etc ,  and 
we  have  had  roll-backs,  rent  control,  and 
price  control,  and  other  aldo  for  many  other 
employed  people. 

But  for  these  fine  elderly  people,  their 
income  has  i>een  frozen  at  the  pre-war  level 
because  Congress  has  not  authorized  any 
Increase  in  the  grants  to  the  States,  but 
their  rent,  food,  and  other  essentials  are 
paid  for  at  Government  established  war 
prices.  They,  along  with  many  wage-frozen 
white-collar  workers  are  the  forgotten  group. 
In  our  country  today. 

There  1b  pending  before  your  committee, 
H.  R.  4167  (introduced  by  a  memijcr  of  our 
delegation)  which  woxild  provide  an  emer- 
gency ao  percent  Increase  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  In  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contributions  to  the  States  for  old-age  as- 
sistance and  In  the  amount  of  Pederal  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

We,  the  tinderaigned,  respectfully  petition 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  bold 
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hMimgs  on  H.  S.  4187.  with  a  view  to  re- 
portliiff  It  to  tbe  Congress  for  consideration 
at  an  tmrlj  date. 

(Signed  by  aU  House  Ifembers  of  tbe 
MlnnesoU  Delegation  In  Congress.) 

Persons  In  many  States  of  the  Union 
have  written  me  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion. They  feel  that  these  worthy  elder 
CiUaens  should  have  their  assistance 
benefits  adjusted  to  meet  the  wartime 
Increases  In  their  living  expenses.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
stiH  items  not  covered  by  price  control 
and  among  these  are  the  services  utilized 
by  these  folks. 

Prom  one  State  I  have  received  a  letter 
Mying: 

We  have  to  pay  as  much  as  anybody  else — 
and  they  had  their  wages  raised— for  food 
when  we  go  to  the  store,  and  do  you  know 
that  the  poor  old  people  are  begging  for 
money  to  buy  food  at  the  offices  for  the  aid 
of  the  aged. 

Another  person  in  still  another  State 
writes: 

Thanks  for  advocating  a  20  percent  Fed- 
eral Increase  In  old-age  allotments.  We  sure 
need  it. 

And  another  said ; 

With  the  Increases  In  living  costs  and  not 
hvlng  costs  alone,  but  shoes,  clothing,  and 
everything  you  need  Is  sky  high.  I  should 
think  other  Representatives  would  be  willing 
to  go  along  with  you  and  get  that  bill  passed 
as  soon  as  poaalble. 

A  man  in  a  seaboard  State  writes  me 
that  he  received  $20  a  month  and  is 
badly  in  need  of  eyeglasses.  He  was  told 
by  his  case  worker  he  would  have  to  pur- 
chase these  out  of  his  monthly  allotment 
of  $20. 

I  am  sure  everyone  here  In  Congress 
has  in  his  file  cases  revealing  the  distress 
of  these  older  citizens  who  are  the  aban- 
doned folk,  along  with  white-collar  work- 
ers of  the  war  period. 

The  pressure  of  events  has  caused  some 
discord  on  the  home  front,  which  is  also 
reflected  in  the  morale  of  the  men  on  the 
battle  fronts.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
Inequality  of  sacrifice  of  different  groups 
and  individuals.  Some  of  our  leaders 
have  offered  solutions  to  some  phases  of 
the  problems,  but  none  of  them  seem 
able  to  oSer  a  solution  of  the  over-all 
problem. 

This  is  a  great  challenge  to  Congress 
and  this  issye  must  be  considered  and 
solved. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  have  an 
opportunity  at  an  early  date  to  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration  on  the  floor, 
and^do  not  believe  we  should  recess 
until  we  have  taken  action  of  ;5ome  sort 
to  adjust  upward  the  monthly  allotments 
for  our  aged  citizens. 


Natioiul  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  6.  1944 

Mr.  MADDEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  include  the 

H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of 

Tribune,  Gary,  Ind.: 


following  editorial  by 
the  Oary  Post 


ccpgresslonal  com- 

belleve,  merits 

)ur     conventlon- 

>1U  appropriating 

States    Public 

Investtgitlon  and  control 


Tucked  away  in  two 
mlttees  Is  a  bill  which,  ) 
early     consideration     of 
minded  legislators.    It  Is  a 
$10,000,000    to    the    t7nlte<l 
Health  Service  for 
of  tuberciUosls. 

This   country   has   done 
tuberculosis,  but  it  could  dc 
research  and  treatment,  thfough 
sanitariums    and    the 
Christmas   seals  by   millio|is 
tuberculosis  mortality  has 
more  than  half  in  the  past 

Meanwhile,    however. 
Service  has  been  able  to 
never  been  able  to  afford 
culosls  control  division 
the  war  began  that  Its  tuberculosi 
has  been  raised  from  9150  OOO 


ati  j 


a   good   ]ob   on 

better.   Through 

State-built 

purchase    of 

of   Americans, 

been  reduced  by 

JO  years. 

Public    Health 
do  little.    It  has 
separate  tuber- 
it  is  only  since 
s  budget 
to  $250,000  a 


the 


t  Isease 


able 


the 
m»y 

work 


w  or 


year. 

This  Is  obviously  Insufllc^nt 
the  spread  of  a  prevalent 
erally  striken  those  least 
ment.    It  Is  much  more  prevalent 

Thus  far,  fortunately,  tliere 
notable  rise  among  civiliaqs 
Industrial  States.    But  as 
It  is  likely  that  the  rise 
th4  long  hours  of  heavy 
of   Americans  are  doing, 
nutritional  level  remains 

Even  ^ith  its  limited  budget 
Health    Service    has    X-ra 
quartere  of  a  million  war 
year.    It  was  found  that  1 
had  tuberculosis.     Of  thalt 
percent  had  minimal  casei 
moderately   advanced,   an( 
far  advanced. 

Beforo  these  tests  were  tltken 
cent   of    patients    presentl  \g 
sanitariums   had    minimal 
were  advanced.     The  contrast 
that  there  Is  much  tuberci  ilosls 
detected   and   cured   early 
diagnosis  and  treatment 

Such  facilities  can  save 
stall   untold   anxiety,   and 
nomlc  loss  of  millions  of 
now  before  Congress  woul^ 
In  that  direction.     Even  at 
absorption.  It  should  be 
a  favorable  vote  before 
work    begins    to    undo    thfe 
tuberculosi!  work  so  vallac  tly 


Conserration  of  Oar  Tii  aber  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  ^^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CbRDON 

or  ORCGOK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  6  ilegl  lative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  Pi  esident,  on  May 
31  at  the  Governors'  Coi  ference  held  at 
Hershey.  Pa.,  Gov.  Earl  ^neU,  of  Oregon, 
delivered  a  most  timely 
address  entitled 
Timber  Resources."  I 
consent  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ric<  «o 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printef  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 


to  help  check 
which  gen- 
to  pay  for  treat- 
In  wartime, 
has  been  no 
except  In  three 
war  continues 
come,  through 
that  millions 
>ven  though  o\ir 

the  Public 
ed  about  three- 
kers  In  the  past 
percent  of  them 
1.3  percent,  60 
30  percent  were 
7   percent   were 


are 


.  only  10  per- 
themselves   at 
cases.     The   rest 
clearly  shows 
that  can  be 
if   facilities   for 
available, 
many  lives,  fore- 
prevent   an   eco- 
dollars.     The  bill 
be  a  long  step 
time  of  political 
a  hearing  and 
strain   of  war 
splendid    antl- 
begun. 


gi'  en 
t  le 


and  interesting 
"Conservation  of  Our 
ask   unanimous 


The  forestry  problem 
to  the  States  that  demauc^ 
the  SUtes  fail  to  meet  that 


pre  Bents 


a  challenge 

action  now.    If 

challenge  we  may 


expect  to  see  further  power  and  authority 
over  our  forests  lodged  with  bureaus  and 
departments  of  a  Government  centralized  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 600.000,000  acres  of  commercial 
forest  lands  remaining,  which  Is  about  60 
percent  of  the  original  acreage  in  the  United 
States.  The  present  acreage  of  standing  saw 
timber  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  origi- 
nal stand.  Of  the  remaining  stand  of  saw 
timber,  90  percent  Is  of  the  softwood  varie- 
ties; 60  percent  of  these  are  in  tbe  West. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  country  agricul- 
ture was  the  main,  if  not  practically  the  sole 
purEUit  or  activity.  The  trees  were  con- 
sidered a  hindrance.  The  ever-present  cry 
was:  "Get  rid  of  the  trees."  That  philosophy 
of  destruction  of  a  never-ending  and  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  timber  marked  the  first 
step  In  our  methods  of  handling  this  impor- 
tant resource.  We  have  passed  through  three 
cycles  or  eras  in  tht  handling  of  our  forest 
lands  and  are  now  entering  the  fourth: 
(1)  Destruction,  (2)  exploitation.  (3)  conser- 
vation, and  now  (4)  planned-forest  manage- 
ment. 

The  fourth — planned-forest  management — 
Includes  not  only  the  adaption  of  the  neces- 
sary safeguards  of  protection  and  conserva- 
tion but  also  adoption  of  polices  and  a  pro- 
gram that  will  Insure  full  utilization  of  this 
valuable  and  Important  resource  on  the  basis 
that  timber  is  a  crop. 

The  two  chief  reasons  for  the  early  ex- 
ploitation of  forests  are  no  longer  valid.  In 
colonial  times  the  forest  was  a  menace  which 
harbored  enemies  and  encumbered  the  land 
needed  for  'rops.  These  conditions  no  longer 
obtain,  the  more  forest  land  now  reverts  to 
forest  use  annually  than  is  cleared  for  fresh 
agricultural  use.  Secondly,  there  was  an 
enormous  demand  for  a  cheap,  universal  con- 
struction material  during  the  period  of  rapid 
national  expansion. 

A  relatively  steady  use  of  forest  ;jroduct8 
can  now  be  forecast  in  place  of  past  unpre- 
dictable expanding  use.  In  normal  time* 
plans  can  be  made  for  thp  orderly  harvesting 
of  timber  as  a  crop. 

It  Is  true  that  current  drain  on  the  forests 
exceeds  current  forest  growth,  which  would 
seem  to  challenge  the  crop  concept.  That 
is  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  oy  the 
adoption  of  modern  forestry  O'-actlces.  The 
barriers  to  successful  forest  management  are 
well  known.  Forthright  action  by  individual 
States  to  surmount  these  barriers  will  keep 
local  forest  lands  productive,  and  In  the  ag- 
gregate will  protect  and  enhance  the  national 
forest  resource. 

The  public  policy  of  one  of  the  forward- 
looking  forested  States  is  declared  to  be  "the 
preservation  of  the  forest  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  for-jst  resources  for  the  equal  and 
guaranteed  use  of  future  generations  •  •  • 
the  protection  of  forest  and  water  resources 
and  the  continuous  growth  of  timber  on 
lands  suitable  therefor."  If  this  policy  is  Im- 
plemented with  Intelligence  and  Integrity  in 
State  legislation  and  administration,  and 
proper  Federal-State  relations,  there  need  be 
no  concern  for  the  future  of  forestry  In 
America. 

coaasNT  srrtJATioN 

Of  the  nearly  500.000.000  acres  of  com- 
mercial forest  land  there  are  214,000,000  acres 
In  saw  timber.  Given  adequate  manage- 
ment this  area  will  produce  annually  more 
timber  than  has  ever  been  cut  In  the  United 
States  In  a  single  year. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  or  man- 
ages 60.000,000  acres  of  saw  timber;  States, 
counties,  and  municipalities,  4,000,000  acres; 
and  In  private  owneFShip  there  are  some 
150.000,000  acres.  It  la  with  the  latter  two 
classes  of  ownership  that  state  forestry 
programs  are  particularly  concerned.  There 
are  no  figures  available  on  the  present  s.attis 
of  Sute.   coimty,   and   mtinlcipally    owned 
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a 

percemt  to  Mamta*  la  Une  wltk 
forest  pracuoes  and  is  80-100  paomt 


S.  S94  p««Hi4  to  ■■•■•■■«  tor  continuous 
prodoettoQ  and  to  40-80  percent  stocked. 

S.  47.5    pexcttA   to    leci   than   adequately 
managed  and  less  than  40  pcroent  stocked. 

4.  6.3  percent  to  nonproductive. 

Thto  to  pretty  lavfBty  tte  batoaoe  sheet 
et  the  iatmt  Industry  as  a  whole,  becaua* 
publicly  owned  forests  have  made  but  a 
ne^lSible  eontributioa  to  (ores*  production 
Unto  far.  For  the  decada  U8S-<a  the  cut 
at  aiw  timber  on  national  foreeta  avamged 
ril^tly  over  •  bUBoo  hoatd  feet  wIMIa  the 
total  cut  for  th«  iBduatiy  averaged  over 
mjaoojOMjOOO  board-feet.  Production  on 
paMlc  foseets  nrast  at  neoasatty  become  more 
It  as  iKWato  forests  are  toe 
,  hot  tk  toaUU  the  private  f( 
irtiich  pnidueeB  Um  hulk  oC  Amertea^ ; 

The  ttskhcr  taKtostry  In  normal 
pBonldBd  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  In- 
tfHtrtal  employment  in  some  States,  and  the 
satae  of  forest  pioduets  at  the  mill  nationally 
1 11 .000.000  000  awnwslly  la  recent 
the  conUnued  pKMluuUftty  of 
tte  prtiata  Dorest  win  eonttanae  to  he  a  stc- 
nHirawt  faetor  In  the  iwannmy  of  many 
States,  and  a  nuttter  of  eoncem  to  all  States. 


Caatlng  policy  asMr.  the  ovosishtp  cf  forest 
laada.  ha  a  aaaae.  to  reUUvely  vnimportant  If 
tbey  are  all  prsfitrly  wansyri  and  eonscived 
and  tbe  bsoadta  aie  asallabto  to  tbe  dtlaenry 
tn  taMTBl.  It  Is  important  that  minimum 
IbRSt  pvmcticea  be  required  on  aU  ownershtps 
la  order  to  protect  the  stability  of  tbe  todns- 
«ry 

two  tofltimatc  fMds  of  puMle 
Jp:  (1)  Naooonuserclal  lands 
at  peatlar  amilce  f«r  other  uses  than  for 
idtoBtfa.  and  not  mmemmtiUj  srif-SMS- 
la  thto  category  wooid  fall  water- 
shed forests,  research  and  denaonstratlon 
fbrasta,  recreational  areas,  and  wUdltfe 
rsfWBea  (^)  lands  beailBg  oonunerdal  ttm- 
her  tn  certain  quantities  tor  deaMastratloB 
or  kndostry  stability;  and  those  e*  posr  totes. 
Inaccessible  or  fire-denuded  areas.  In  gen- 
eral, private  oanicnhlp  should  be  cDOooraged 
when  and  wbcre  It  to  poasitole  to  carry  on 
loag-letm  operations  at  a  profit,  and  In  such  a 
manner  as  will  insure  stutained  production 
on  tbe  area. 

TSZATIOlt 

The  problem  of  forest  taxation  is  one  which 
dsserreE  special  consideration  because  of  the 
louv  period  required  to  produce  merchantable 
Umber.  Property  taxation  has  t>cen  the 
prlne^ial  source  of  revenue  for  local  Gover n- 
■Ctot  la  rural  America  and  to  kased  on  the 
aaBRWl  cropping  of  agricultural  lands.  The 
annual  taxing  of  a  crop  which  requires  many 
years  to  produce  has  done  much  to  discourage 
soond  forest  management  on  private  lands. 
In  I^Bstem  States  the  tax  problem  to  also 
very  astich  compltcated  by  tbe  vast  public 
ownership  of  forest  landa.  m  my  State  of 
OregoD  the  Federal  Government  owns  S3 
percent  of  our  total  area  and  acquisition  to 
continuing  at  an  average  rate  of  more  than 
lOCOOO  acres  per  year.  At  least  partial  solu- 
tion can  be  found  by  giving  consideration  to 
the  ffdlowlng: 

(a)  Privately  owned  tonds  should  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  of  local  goremment. 
The  valoatkn  for  property-tax  purposes  might 
well  be  tasaed  on  the  productive  capsd^  at 
the  forest  tond. 

(b)  Taxes — Federal  and  State — sbould  be 
applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to  equaUas  the 
paymenU  between  tbe  operator  who  grows 
trees  and  tbe  one  who  purchases  mature  tim- 
ber.    Progress  along  this  line  has  been  made. 

(e)  Eq[uUable  and  rta^^nalile  payments  in 
neu  of  taxes  should  be  made  on  publicly 
owned  forsst 


In  recent  yean  «•  haw  BOttlpned  pohBe 
opportunity  to  set  fire  without  squally  mul- 
tlpiytng  pubUc  wpopslblllty  for  such  Area, 
fhiprored  transportation  and  roads  hssc  mads 
prtvate  forest  lands  araUat>le  to  the  public 
with  a  rasidtatok  iaciaaas  tn  Arc  haaards.    Xh 

tnrendtortots  set  more  than  88  paroant  of  the 
fbtast  first.  l!1ke  public**  atteetlaB  should  be 
eaDcd  to  thto  ermcal  eoDdttlon  to  the  end 
that  more  adeqtute  measures  are  put  into  ef- 
fect by  State  and  local  gorenaments. 

Forests  are  at  times  extremely  vulnerable 
to  both  insects  and  dtoeaae,  attacks  of  which 
may  completely  Uquidate  h<Adtnga.  R  to  not 
feasible  for  prtrate  forest  landowiters  un- 
aided to  undertake  saaltatlaD  aaaaauna  tar 
the  prevention  of  epidemle  diseases  or  tnfaa- 
tatlons.  Thto  to,  however,  largely  a  province 
of  public  forest  sgencies — a  project  In  the 
general  public  Interest  akin  to  nood-oontrol 
work  and  similar  public  works. 

Forestry  is  a  long-time  enterprise,  subject 
to  unusual  haaards.  yielding  only  aodeai 
returns  on  the  investment.  Oomiaerclal 
credit  rates  present  some  difficulty  for  the 
c^Kraton  who  prefer  to  work  on  a  sustained 
production  bafto.  Decatise  of  preralBnt  haa- 
ards. Insurance  premium  mtes  are  dlapro- 
portlonately  high  for  the  coverage  obtained., 
and  financUl  risks  are  added  to  the  physleal 
dlflleultles  of  prtrate  forestry 

Present  staodarda  of  xitUiaatfcm  do  not 
permit  fun  rcattastlon  of  all  timber  values 
snd  Impose  severe  restiictlons  on  the  devel- 
opment of  prtrate  forestry,  rmsim  United 
markets  for  wood,  snd  liiiig  iiiisliHiiail  osar- 
ket  practices  force  the  logging  and  savmUl 
operators  to  leare  30  parent  of  the  wood  In 
the  forest,  and  43  percent  of  the  log  In  the 
mill.  Wood  technology  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  In  the  utlBzatlon  of  metala, 
plasties  snd  other  wood  sutntltntes. 


:h  to  ratvass 

I.  "nu  hutory  of  Kderal  sctlon  la 
to  forestry  la  th«  States  to  about  aa  foMows: 

1.  Development  of  natloaal  fbrsak  syalsm 
beglBalng  in  1881  which  set  saMs  i^mppeo- 
pclated  areas  of  the  public  donala  withm 
the  States  as  ftderal  forcste. 

2.  Tbe  Weeks  Act  of  1911  Initiated  pro- 
grams of  Federal  land  purehases  and  cooper- 
tlon  with  the  States  in  forest  fhe  control. 

a.  The  Oarke-McMary  Act  of  1834.  among 
other  thinpt  authoflBBd  Fsdan^  ai»^»w»f  i  ^id 
to  tbe  States  on  a  maMUta^  bmtt  for  or- 
ganiaed  forest  fire  protectkia  on  State  and 
private  forest  Iand& 

4.  Tbe  Norris-Doxey  Act  which  aotiHrtBBB 
Federal  expenditures  for  farm  forestry  In 
cooperation  with  the  States  was  rusrVrd  la 
1837. 

6.  The  aasendment  to  the  Internal  aevs- 
nue  Act  in  1M4  provldea  tax  reUef  by  classify- 
ing some  forest  raveaues  as  long-term  capital 
gains  rather  than  annual  tncoaae. 

n.  What  the  Federal  Govsraaosnt  should 
do: 

1.  BecognlBS  that  private  CMniarahlp  of  for- 
est land  is  a  keystone  In  tha  economy  of 
many  forest  areas;  and  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  sotind  and  permanent  private  own- 
ership (a>  through  the  operation  of  the 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1044;  (b)  by  the  re- 
lease from  Federal  ownership  through  ex- 
dianges  or  other  meana  of  conveyance  of 
such  lands  as  can  and  win  be  operated  under 
sotmd  forest  management  principles. 

2.  Recognize  tlM  very  great  public  respon- 
sibility In  the  occurrence  of  forest  fires,  and 
provide  a  fair  ^are  of  public  funds  for  fire 
control  tn  each  State.  Forest  fires  do  not 
respect  State  boundaries. 

3.  Forest  inaecta  and  diseases  also  reqwct 
no  State  boundaries  and  national  efforts  at 
control  are  logicaL  Adequate  continuing 
appri/pitotlons  shoidd  be  nude  so  ttuit  the 


la 
4^  ProbleBM  of 

and  Imasi-prodacta  ra- 
itlnue  on  a  national  aoala. 
parhrwiaity  aa  It  pertains  to  pn*MtB  of  na- 
tional soope.     TSito  wfll 
support  of  the  federal  f  c 
ntory  at  Msdtoon.  Wto. 

6.  As  part  or  tha  pot- war  prapam.  ths 

ttva  tun*  toUh  whUt  Stata 

ntonta  coujc  rehabmute  State.  looaL  and  pr«> 

vate  tarest  lands,    Provtoions  of  Bueh  txmdh 

^ould  he  continent  upon   (1)  the 

technical  ahOI^  of  the  State  dN^r 

(t)  finandiS  hadtog  of  that 

the  State  fovanunent  adeqxaats  «o  i 

oesB  of  the  iw^'mh, 

8  IhAeral  forestry  agencies  tfiould  corre- 
tote  UMlr  activities 

7.  It  to  recommended  tbst  State  approval 
be  first  obtained  before  extensioB  at  ~ 
cwnersSiIp  within  the  State  of  ton* 
^laracter  . 

8.  Confress  should  give  Immedtote  oorksld- 

moCethe  national  naltasa.   Particular  atlaii 
tlon  to  called  to  pendlag  lagMatlon  pcovMlnc 
ft)r  an  anaiuJ  payment  ta  Beu  of 
federally  owned  lands. 


srara  arvaoscB  to  ramaia 

L  What  ttoe  atatas  have  *» 
to  the  nee*  thi 
retotively  httle  ta  the 

utumstion   of 


tha 


la  general,  the  Stoitea  haw  not 

quate  approprtetioos  lUr  forestry.  ChMSy 
hy  dcfamt.  tiya  important  ftsM  of  amae  sover. 
elgnty  or  rsuwtihillty  haa  toagsiy  drtftad 
into  Federal  ownoshlp  and  under  Federal 
Jurisdiction:  and.  ntoaa  was  not  acquired  by 
('efault  In  the  paat  asams  oertain  to  be  ac- 
quired by  othar  asaana  In  tha  future,  nnlem 
prompt  and  effective  measures  are  tmder- 
taken  to  counteract  thto  movement 

A  torn  8talm  haaa  batn  acttva  hi  one  or 
more  phases  of  fbrestry.  but  by  no  means 
have  the  ftaastad  Statea  met  their  fbiasUy 
r^Biysisaiaittoa.  laa  State  has  a  oompra- 
heoBlve.  eettrely  satlsfsctory.  sdeqimtriy 
financed  forestry  program.  The  greatest  ad- 
vances have  basn  ouda  in  forest  probacUon, 
generally  ta  cooperation  with  the  ftdsrai 
Gowatnaamt  uadac  tta  Clarfce-Mcttary  Act: 
but  e«an  in  this  Inatance  thera  to  a  wide  dto- 
parity  In  the  standards  of  protection  pra- 
valliag  in  fUaenot  Statea. 

n.  What  the  States  should  do: 

1.  The  States  should  tasnm  thalr  farastry 
departments  on  a  basto  which  wfH  permit  tha 
competent  performance  of  essential  tocmxij 
funetlens, 

2.  Enact  legislation  adopting 
estry  praethaes.    If  the  Statea  do 
the  federal  Oovemmant  nlB. 

3.  Revise    taxation    inequities 
strain  private  forestry. 

4.  Supi>crt  research  In  local  formtzy  prob- 
lems not  covered  by  the  Federal  forest  aspart- 
ment  stations. 

6.  Improve  personnel  standartto  and  pro- 
vide compensation  adequate  to  attract  abto 
men  to  State  forestry. 

6.  Acquire  forest  lands  where  and  when 
advisable.  RehabUttate  forest  areaa.  Betain 
certain  State  forest  lands  tor  demonatntian, 
research,  recreation,  and  watershed  forarta 
and  other  rasunitol  ttoea 

7.  An  tarsstry  Btataa  should  oonaldsc  tha 
forest  resource  In  an  plana  for  tha  develop- 
ment of  the  State  as  a  whole,  particularly 
ta  respect  to  public  works  post-war  pianntng 

The  Sixth  General  Assembly  of  tba  Council 
of  State  Governments,  at  its  matting  m  Balt^ 
more.  January  1948.  adopted  a  resolution  ta- 
Etructlog  lU  prartdent  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  study  tiie  timijerlaivl  pro)>> 
lem  and  to  make  r''ry<rn  m ..  .-i,^ a ^  inp »  ^^  ^^ 
next  conference  of  the  coiuicU  as  to  tha 


forw 
da  so. 
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•ffecttv*  courM  that  may  b9  purtued 
to  promote  tta«  highest  utilization  of  the 
Umber  resoiiroM  of  the  Nation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  ret* 
olutlon  President  Herbert  R.  O'Conor.  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  appointed  as  naembers  of 
the  Forestry  Ckxnmlttee  the  following:  SUte 
Treasurer  D.  Hale  Brake,  of  Michigan:  State 
Senator  William  T  Dean,  of  Georgia;  State 
FWestn-  Perry  H.  Merrill,  of  Vermont;  State 
Senator  Kd.  Pletcher.  of  California,  and 
your  speaker  as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr  Hugh  Gallagher  of  the  Council  of  State 
Opvernmenta  la  doing  an  efficient  Job  as  sec- 
retary. This  committee  has  made  a  rather 
exhaustive  study  of  the  various  problems  af- 
fecting forestry  throughout  the  Nation  and 
will  have  a  definite  recommendation  to  make 
to  thf  Council  of  State  Governments  at  Its 
next  annual  session.  However,  I  know  that 
I  rtflact  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee when  I  say  to  you  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sovereign  rights  and  authority  of 
the  states  and  definite  encouragement  to 
competitive  enterprise  and  individual  Initia- 
tive are  important  and  essential  to  the  future 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

We  hear  much  discussion  about  the  ques- 
tion of  States'  rights.  However,  we  must  do 
far  more  than  Just  talk  about  it.  The  States 
must  become  active,  virile  political  subdivi- 
sions and  really  do  something  about  these 
forestry  problems  as  well  as  other  problems 
wherein  Sutcs'  rights  are  involved.  And.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  about  it  we  may  ex- 
pect further  encroachment — may  expect  more 
government  by  orders  and  directives  ema- 
nating from  bureaus  and  departments  cen- 
tnUlMd  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  challenge  la  before  ua  and  In  my  opin- 
ion the  States  will  not  be  found  wanting. 


Refvlation  of  Radio  Broadcastiiii; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOMTANA 
IN  THE  8ENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuenday.  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
the  regulation  of  radio  broadcasting, 
published  in  the  newspaper  Labor  of 
June  3.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
•s  follows : 
wattLn-wBTTx  max  is  a  coco  thing — pkopa- 

CANDISTS     wno     HAVX     BZZN     POISONING     THB 
NKWS    POa    THK    BKMKPIT    OP    THKOl   SFONSOBS 

BBouut  ax  ntnrBN  opp  aibwatb 

Senator  Whxzlxs  (Democrat,  Montana) 
and  Senator  Wbttx  (Republican,  Maine)  — 
two  gentlemen  whose  economic  views  are 
sometimes  as  far  apart  as  the  poles — are 
aprnsorm^  a  measure  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  obi/loua  evUs  of  radio  broadcasting. 
Among  other  things,  they  propose  to  end 
the  control  of  news  broadcasts  by  big  cor- 
porations and  other  concerns. 

They  Insist  that  It  broadcasting  compa- 
nies desire  to  supply  listeners-ln  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  day's  events  they  should  hire 
their  own  broadcasters,  confine  them  to  re- 
ports of  outstanding  events,  and  cut  out  all 
•ditorlal  comment. 

In  a  word,  the  Senators  would  ban  the 
Hood  of  ricious  propaganda  which  has  been 
pouring  over  the  airways  tat  years,  and  give 


new  ipaper 


f  ree<  lom 


denoi  inces 


r  ght 


a-e 


pro]  erty. 


the  American  people  a 
sides   of   controveralal 
form  their  own  opinions. 

There  are  many  other 
In  the  proposed  legislation, 
tlon  has  concentrated  its 
mentioned. 

Practically  ev«ry  big 
cries  that  the  constitutions 
dom  of  speech  is  menace<] 
White  proposal.    There  is 
that  argument. 

The  owner  of  every 
right  to  print  anything  he 
tunns.    He  calls  that 
He  hires  columnists  whose 
able  to  him. 

If  he  hates  labor  unions, 
any  chance,  engages  a 
good  word  to  say  for 
He  pursues  the  same  policy 
other  outstanding  public 

He  denies  his  readers  the 
sides,  and  he  sternly 
would  Interfere  with  his 

Now.  the  airways  belong 
the  United  States.    Radio 
as  their  newspaper,  for 
nel.  If  they  exercise  their 
they  can  get  the  facts  whlcfi 
to  form  Intelligent  opinio 
la  going  on  In  the  world 

Being  the  owners  of 
undoubted  right,  through 
sentatlves  In  Congress,  to 
casting  companies:  "We 
to  temporarily  use  our 
charging    you    anything 
Possession  of  the  airways 
rich  profits.     In  return,  wc 
give  us  clean  and  accurate 
tic  and  international. 

What's    wrong     with 
There   la  nothing   wrong 
people's  point  of  view     Of 
great  deal  wrong  with  it 
▼lew  of  those  influential  1 
sire  to  control   public 
radio  commentators   to 
suppress  this  fact  and  to 
They  use  the  people's 
people's  thinking. 

In   the  judgment  of 
commentators   now   talkli^ 
with   a   mighty   few 
more  to  mislead  the 
particularly    during    this 
than  any  ot'her  single 

Among  these 
never  hesitate  to  broadcast 
tic  and  demoralizing 
been   exposed   and 
able  occasions,  but  they 
the  public  mind  because 
sors"   profit   from    the    llei 
which  they  are  constantly 
ears  of  the  American 
rarest  occasions  is  anyone 

Senators   Whezler   and 
commended  for  at  least 
ward  cleaning  up  this 
Their    bill    is   really    very 
the  north  of  us  in  Canada 
own  a  Nation-wide 
Government  is  going  muci  i 

In  Canadian  regulations 
commentators  are  told  the; 
facts  without   "strong 
presslon  of  opinion." 

If   the   commentator 
the   news,   then   the 
must  set  up  a  balanced 
tors  of  contrasting  views. 

Canada  will  no  longer 
propaganda  as  Herr  von 
be  taken  as  a  fair  example 
in  news  broadcasting,  la 
the  radio  audience. 

It  would  be  a  good  thin  ; 
of  the  American  Congress 
Canadian  regulations, 


cllance  to  hear  all 
quiistiona  and   then 


excellent  provisions 
but  the  opposl- 
flre  on  the  one. 

pa^r  we  have  seen 
guaranty  of  free- 
by  the  Wheeler- 
lo  foundation  for 


claims  the 

sees  fit  in  his  col- 

of  the  press. 

'  rritings  are  agree- 


then  he  never,  by 

col4muist  who  has  a 

coUpctive  bargaining. 

in  reference  to 

ssues. 

right  to  get  both 
anyone  who 
dictatorship. 

to  the  people  of 

1  Qlght  be  described 

til  rough  that  chan- 

of  ownership. 

will  enable  them 

concerning  what 


ths 


f  alsel  loods 


peo  )le 


Suih 


3ni 


rac  lo,  they  have  the 
1  Heir  chosen  repre- 
lay  to  the  broad- 
permitting  you 
We  are  not 
or    the    privilege, 
enables  you  to  reap 
demand  that  you 
reports  of  domes- 
,  evenia." 

hat     proposition? 

(vlth   it   from  the 

course,  there  is  a 

rom  the  point  of 

terests  which  de- 

They  hire 

ttrist  the  news — to 

ei  iggerate  that  fact. 

ra(9o  to  confuse  the 


thinking. 


excej  tions — he 


newspaper,  the 

over    the    air — 

ave    done 

American  people — and 

war    emergency — 

Influ  >nce. 

commentators  are  men  who 

the  most  fantas- 

They  have 

denour^ced  on   Innumer- 

tlnue  to  poison 

certain  rich  "spon- 

and   half-truths 

pouring  into  the 

Only  on  the 

lermltted  to  reply. 

Whttb  are   to  be 

n  aklng  a  start  to- 

Int^lerable  situation. 

conservative.     To 

where  the  people 

broadcasting  system,  the 

farther* 

Just  issued,  news 

must  present  the 

peitonal  bias  or  ex- 

wl  (hes   to   Interpret 

broai  [casting   company 

pa  lel  of  commenta- 


Ka]  tenborn. 


tolerate  such  vicious 

.  who  may 

of  all  that  is  bad 

instantly   giving 


If  every  Member 

would  study  the 

a  study  would 


probably  result  In  strengthening  the  Wheel- 
er-White  bill,  and  in  any  event,  it  would  fo 
a  long  way  toward  assuring  the  peaeage  at 
that  measure. 


Prayers  for  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF  NXBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  day  marking  the  invasion 
of  Europe,  brings  to  every  home  in  Amer- 
ica prayerful  and  anxious  moments.  In 
many  communities  the  citizens  today  as- 
semble in  churches  of  all  denominations 
for  prayer.  They  assemble  with  trou- 
bled and  fearful  hearts.  They  are  pray- 
ing for  the  safety  of  loved  ones  fighting 
on  many  fronts  In  this  terrible  war.  It 
is  well  that  the  Nation  pause  in  prayer 
and  seek  the  guidance  from  the  Master 
of  us  all.  There  is  a  power  in  prayer 
which  is  comforting  to  the  soul  of  man- 
kind. In  this  Nation  today  there  are 
tears  of  joy.  and  there  are  tears  of  fear 
and  tears  of  sorrow.  We  have  all  been 
fearful  of  the  invasion.  We  all  hesitate 
to  face  a  chmax  in  life  which  may  well 
mean  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
our  own  individual  life  or  that  of  our 
Nation.  That  crisis  has  been  reached. 
The  hearts  and  homes  of  America  today 
are  apprehensive  and  are  praying  that 
across  the  channel  there  may  be  few  lives 
sacrificed  and  that  our  victories  may  be 
large  and  complete.  Because  the  days 
are  dark  and  anxious  and  apprehensive 
is  the  reason  that  we  seek  divine  guid- 
ance from  our  Creator. 

While  our  flesh  and  blood  may  be  sac- 
rificed in  this  tremendous  undertaking, 
we  find  some  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
our  soldiers  are  well  equipped.  They 
possess  the  indomitable  courage  and 
faith  that  the  undertaking  will  succeed. 
The  Nation'f  industry  has  given  the  in- 
vading forces  the  finest  of  equipment. 
No  expense  will  be  spared  for  equipment 
and  for  their  safety.  No  effort  will  be 
left  undone  which  may  provide  relief  for 
the  wounded  and  for  their  rehabilitation. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  radios  and  presses  of  the  Nation 
now  attract  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Millions  will  listen  hopefully  for  each  en- 
couraging word.  They  will  cheer  our 
boys  in  victory.  They  will  pray  for  an 
early  victory  and  a  permanent  peace. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  in  this  crucial  hour  and 
in  the  days  ahead  should  be  given  the  un- 
varnished truth  about  our  military  suc- 
cesses or  reverses  if  that  must  be.  Our 
boys  have  been  steeled  and  tempered  for 
this  test.  They  have  ha''  long  months  of 
training.  The  people  at  home  are  also 
ready  and  they  should  know  the  truth  at 
all  times. 

That  our  successes  will  be  assured,  no 
one  doubts.  The  results  of  the  next  few 
days  or  weeks  may  well  tell  just  h  'w  long 
this  war  wiU  last.  I  personally  feel  It 
will  be  swift,  hard,  and  not  too  long. 
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The  American  people,  after  this  suc- 
cessful Invasion,  will  look  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  country  to  write  a  peace 
which  will  be  just  If  this  is  not  done 
then  the  war  will  have  been  fought  in 
vain.  So.  it  is  well.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  t^e  House,  that  there  are 
millions  of  prayers  on  this  day  for  the 
success  of  our  military  operations. 

The  House  stood  in  silence  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  Their  prayers,  united  with 
the  fervent  prayers  and  pleas  of  millions 
more,  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect. 
We  ought  to  pray  not  only  for  an  early 
victory  but  for  a  permanent  peace.  I 
believe  that  no  peace  can  be  permanent 
unless  it  embodies  some  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christ  Man,  who,  more  than 
2.000  years  ago  said.  It  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  to  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thy  self. 

May  the  vision  of  the  prophets  unite 
with  the  prayers  of  the  multitude  and 
guide  not  only  our  armies  in  this  crucial 
hour  but  the  statesmen  of  the  world  in 
writing  a  peace  which  will  be  honorable 
and  lasting. 


Evasion  of  Hog  Marketinf  Refulations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OP   DTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  6.  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  we,  the  undersigned.  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  others,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  our  superior  officers.  In  1943 
urged  farmers  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of 
pork  production  as  a  patriotic  duty,  assured 
that  they  would  at  least  receive  the  Fed- 
eral W.  F  A.  floor  price  for  their  hogs,  and 

Whereas  farmers  did  respond  by  producing 
for  the  1943-44  market  one  of  the  county's 
largest  hog  crops;  and 

Whereas  farmers,  in  marketing  their  crop, 
have  been  forced  to  accept  prices  much  below 
the  floor  price  established  for  the  Wea  and 
promised  them  by  the  Government;  and 

Whereas  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  unusual,  unorthodox  and  unethical 
practices  on  the  part  of  buyers  In  their  (buy- 
ers') effort  to  bypass  the  Intent  of  the  floor 
regulations:  and 

Whereas  pork  products  are  retailed  to  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices 
Independent  of  prices  paid  to  the  farmer:  and 

Whereas  packers  are  subsidized  $1.30  per 
hundredweight  on  all  pork  products  slaugh- 
tered (regardless  of  we^hta)  to  enable  them 
#ij|  P«y  floor  prices  or  better  for  live  hogs: 
TfjUmi  it  hereby 

Reaolved.  That  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrlctilture  War  Board  for  Whitley  Ck^unty, 
Ind..  petition  the  respective  Federal  author- 
ities In  charge — 

1.  To  keep  faith  with  hog  producers  by 
making  the  support  prices  apply  to  all  weights 
of  hogs,  thereby  eliminating  •'floor  dodging. " 

a.  To  provide  that  packers  who  resort  to 
unusual  practices  not  common  prior  to  floor 
regulations,  thereby  securing  unusual  ahrink 


In  weight  or  otberwlae  evading  the  Intent 
of  the  floor's  objective,  be  made  to  dlaqviallfy 
themselves  for  subsidy  paymenta  In  ao  do- 
ing; 

3.  To  Investigate  the  hog  marketing  sya- 
tem  In  this  area;  to  withhold  subsidies  put 
due  from  aU  packers  who  have  In  any  way 
evaded,  or  colluded  with  others  to  evade,  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  floor;  and  to  make 
the  withholding  retroactive  on  aU  such 
evasion  purchases;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  theae  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  War  Food  Administration,  the 
Ofllce  of  Price  Administration,  the  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative  In  Con- 
gress for  this  county,  the  national  and  State 
U.  S.  D.  A.  war  boards,  the  U.  8.  D.  A.  war 
boards  of  other  counties  In  this  marketing 
area,  and  to  the  pren. 

Wilson  Bi^nett, 
Chairman,  County  Agricultural  Ad- 
fustment  Association. 

A.  Leigh  Bowxn, 
Field  Supervisor,  Fttrm  Security  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.  K.  Wauoh, 
Manager,     County     Rural     Electric 
Membership  Corporation. 

Woodward  Ekcue, 
Field     Agent,     Albion     Production 
Credit  Association. 

LaRoT  HAsncaw, 
Chairmxin.    Whitley   County   Coop- 
erative As$oeiation. 

Caxl  Thomson, 
Chairman,  County  Extension  Com- 
mittee. 

B.  V.   WlONET, 

County  Agent,  Cooperative  Agricul- 
tural Kxtention  Service. 


Jaaiet  F.  Scofcm,  ir^  Missisuppi  Cadet, 
Wins  11  of  17  Awards  at  West  Point 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


op  m; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday,  June  6, 1944 
RANKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    from 


every  home  in  America  prayers  are  going 
up  today  for  victory  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  young  men  who  are  fight- 
ing on  the  various  battle  fronts  of  the 
world.  Heroes  are  t>eing  made,  or  I 
should  say.  being  revealed,  at  this  hour. 
Out  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  this  war  will 
come  the  great  leaders  of  the  future. 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  once  said: 

Weep  not  for  the  vanished  ages 
With  their  great,  heroic  men. 

Who  live  on  history's  pages 
Or  dwell  In  the  poet's  pen; 

For  the  grandest  times  are  before  us. 
And  the  world  is  yet  to  see 

The  noblest  worth  of  this  old  earth 
In  the  men  that  are  to  be. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me.  I  should  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent 
achievements  of  one  of  our  young  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  future. 

Some  years  ago  I  appointed  a  3^ung 
man  to  West  Point  by  the  name  of  James 
P.  Scoggin,  Jr.  A  few  days  sigo  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him  with  reference 
to  his  graduation,  which  contained  the 
most  profoimd  expressions  of  gratitude 


I  have  ever  read.    I  find  imder  an  As- 
sociated Press  item  date-lined  yesterday, 
the  following  article: 
anasfssippi  cadct  wins  ii  op  it  awasob  at 

W1BT  POINT 

WxBT  Ponrr,  M.  T..  June  6. — Baven  of  17 
academic  awards  presented  at  the  third  day 
of  ooinmencement  week  activities  of  the 
United  States  llUitary  Academy  yestentaf 
went  to  Cadet  James  F.  Scoggin.  Jr..  State 
College,  Ulss.,  honor  man  of  the  graduating 
class. 

Cadet  Scoggin  received  10  War-bond  awarda 
for  standing  first  In  general  order  of  merit 
for  4  years;  for  having  the  highest  rating* 
In  economics,  mechanics,  English,  inaltMi- 
matlca,  chemistry  and  electricity,  phyatca. 
law.  and  mUltary  hygiene,  and  for  atanding 
first  in  graduation  merit.  His  eleventh 
award  was  a  set  of  books  for  the  highest  rat- 
ing In  military  engineering  and  military 
history. 

This  is  indeed  gratifying  news  to  me, 
and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi, who  are  Justly  proud  of  this 
young  man,  and  tends  to  assure  us  that 
the  traditions  of  the  great  leaders  of  this 
country  will  be  carried  on. 


Resolution  To  Wekome  the  People  of  Italy 
to  the  Favily  of  Liberated  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVB 
Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of  American  sol- 
diers is  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  forces  of  righteousness 
are  on  the  march.  The  allied  armies 
have  attained  the  first  great  goal  toward 
the  liberation  of  the  human  spirit  from 
Axis  tyranny  and  oppre.«;sion. 

The  fall  of  Rome  makes  it  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time  that  Congress 
should  adopt  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  50  which  I  have  introduced. 
That  resolution  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress speaking  for  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  shall  ex- 
tend a  welcome  to  the  people  of  Italy  to 
the  family  of  liberated  nations. 

Nothing  that  Congress  could  do  would 
be  more  stimulating  and  encouraging  not 
only  to  the  long-enslaved  people  of  Italy 
but  the  peoples  of  all  of  the  countries 
under  Axis  domination  than  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  at  this  time.  It 
would  have  an  immediate  and  electrical 
effect  in  bolstering  the  morale  and  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  nations  we  are  trying 
to  help  and  on  whom  we  depend  for  co- 
operation. Congress,  being  the  body 
closest  to  the  people,  speaks  directly  for 
the  Nation  and  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution would  make  those  unfortunate 
peoples,  who  are  low  in  spirit  and  morale, 
feel  that  America  really  cares  for  them. 
It  would  be  people  speaking  unto  people, 
in  the  language  of  the  heart. 

The  State  Department  and  the  OfQce 
of  War  Information  have  endorsed  this 
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resolution.  It  has  been  broadcast  to  the 
people  of  Italy  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
arouse  keen  interest,  although  of  course 
it  as  yet  has  no  official  sanction.  The 
Italian -language  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  millions  of  our  people  of  Italian 
ancestry,  have  endorsed  it  with  great 
unanimity  and  have  printed  editorials 
urging  its  adoption. 

The  resolution  has  been  pending  In 
committee  nearly  9  months.  It  is  too  im- 
portant a  resolution  to  be  allowed  to  die 
in  a  committee  pigeonhole.  The  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  which 
I  have  profound  respect,  at  least  owes  to 
the  millions  who  believe  in  this  resolution 
the  courtesy  of  acting  on  it. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
democratically  elected  by  the  people.  Is  In  a 
position  to  convey  to  the  people  of  Italy,  the 
TteUnM  of  FMClst  rule,  and  to  downtrodden 
oppressed  pec^les  everywhere,  our  Nation's 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  them;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Hou»e  of  Repre»ei%taUr>e$ 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  speaking  In  behalf  of  the 
people  who  elected  It,  welcomes  the  people  of 
Italy  to  the  family  of  liberated  nations.  We 
congratiilate  them  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
horrors  and  slavery  of  fascism.  We  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  the  struggle  that  is  before 
them  In  reclaiming  their  country  from  the 
Nazi  invader  and  In  reconstructing  their  na- 
tion. In  the  cosmic  evolution  that  is  going 
on  the  might  of  America  is  pledged  to  support 
by  all  reasonable  and  constitutional  means  the 
freedom,  peace,  and  security  of  all  right- 
thinking  and  right-doing  men.  We  hall  the 
overthrow  of  fascism  In  Italy  as  the  dawn  of 
freedom  for  all  of  the  Axls-rldden  countries 
and  as  pointing  the  way  to  the  final  consum- 
mation of  a  peaceful  world  of  self-governing 
peoples. 


Price  Discriniinatioii  Af  ainst  Nortbeastern 
Indiana  Hof  t 


EXHEMSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  nnoANA 

"^~1N  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  6, 1944 

Mr.    OnXIE.      Mr.  Speaker,    under 

leave    to   extend    my  remarks   in   the 

Rxcoao,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  W.  F.  A.  hog  price  ceilings  for  the 
northeastern  Indiana  area  are  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  lower  than  are  the  ceilings 
for  the  central  Indiana  area:  and 

Whereas  the  hogs  from  the  two  areas  are 
consigned  largely  to  the  same  Kaat«m  pack- 
ers: and 

Whereas  the  hogs  from  the  two  areas  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  grade  and  quality: 
and 

Whereaa  the  freight  rates  from  the  two 
ar«aa  to  slaughterers  are  practlcaUy  identical; 
mna 

Whereaa  W.  F.  A.  ceUlngt  art  said  to  have 
been  determined  on  the  market  histories  of 
the  respective  areas,  indicating  a  long  time 
dlacrlminatlon  against  the  northeastern  Zn- 
<Uaoa  area:  Be  It  b*ret>y 

Mttolved.  That  we.  the  undersigned  mem- 
bee*  9t  the  United  BUtes  Department  of  Ag- 
ncultun  War  Board,  for  Whitley  County,  Ind., 


Offlce 


Purdue 


correct 


prl:e 


petition  the  Federal 
Istratlon.  the  War  Food 
the  director  of  the 
cultural  Experiment  Station 
the  cause  or   causes   fo: 
price  against  hogs  marke  «d 
eastern  Indiana  area  tint 
Federal    agencies    with 
necessary   action    to 
said  discrimination  in 
ket  practices:  and  be  it 
Retolvtd,  That  copies 
be  submitted  to  all  Fed< 
cles  concerned,  to  other 
War  Boards  of  the  area 
Wilson  Bennett 

zlculture  Adjustment 

A.    Leigh 

Tlsor,  Farm 

tlon;  H.  K.  Wa^gh 

ty     Rural 

Corporation; 

Field    Agent. 

Credit 

man,  Chalrm4n 

Cooperative 

Thomson 

tension  Comnllttee 

County    Ageni . 

cultural 


of  Price  Admin- 
Idministratlon,  and 
University  Agri- 
to  (1)  establish 
discrimination  In 
from  the  north- 
(2)  that  State  and 
luthorlty    take    the 
and   eliminate 
ceilings  and  mar- 
(irthe.- 
it  these  resolutions 
ral  and  State  agen- 
county  U.  S.  D.  A. 
to  the  press. 
Chairman.  County  Ag- 
Assoeiation; 
Field     Super - 
S^cxirlty  Admlnlstra- 
,  liCanager,  Coun- 
Membership 
Woodward      Engle, 
Albion    Production 
LeRoy    Hart- 
Whltley  County 
Association;       Carl 
County  Kx- 
B.  V.  Widney, 
Cooperative   Agri- 
Service. 
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Boven, 


E] ectrlc 


Assocl)  tlon 


Ch)  .Irman. 
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EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  ELMER 


or  OKLAS  OM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TK  E  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  6  ( 
Tuesday,  Ma 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklkhoma 
ident,  I  ask  unanimou  s 
printed  in  the  Api>en^ix 
an  editorial  entitled 
Linder,  commissioner 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prln^ 
as  follow. - 

COTTOk 


(By  Tom  Linder,  commissioner 
of  the  SUte  of 

I  have  l>efore  me  elghi 
goods  from  a  departmei  t 
Oa. 

Each  sample  Is  a 
different  weight. 

The  heaviest  sample 
the    yard.     The    lightest 
ounces  to  the  yard. 

The  3-ounce  goods  Is 
This  Is  $1.66  an  ounce, 
•36.56  for  1  pound  of 
cotton  that  sold  for  20  cehts 

The  heaviest  of  these 
ounces  to  the  yard  ant 
a  yard.  This  is  41  centi 
for  a  potmd. 

In  these  goods,  you 
of  cotton  goods  out  of 
20  cents. 

The  other  samples 
two  extreme  figures. 

If  we  average  these 
these  eight  different  kldds 
are  selling  for  $16.66  a  pc^md 

At    this    rate    one 
$8,280 — 82  times  as  muc|i 
celved   for   growings 
hauling  the  bale  of  cotto^ 

Forty  ysars  ago  the 
a  fanner  received  I  yard 
a  poxmd  of  cotton 


REMARKS 


THOMAS 


legislative  day  of 
9), 1944 


Mr.  Pres- 

consent  to  have 

of  the  Record 

Cotton."  by  Tom 

of  agriculture  of 

.  the  editorial 
in  the  Record, 


of  agriculture 
Georgia) 

samples  of  cotton 
store  In  Atlanta, 

dlfl^ent  pattern  and  a 

velghs  6  ounces  to 
sample   weighs   3 


parked  $4.08  a  yard. 

$26.56  a  pound — 

dotton  goods  out  of 


samples  weighs  6 
the  price  U  $2.60 
an  otmce.  or  $6.56 


pdy  $6.56  for  a  potmd 
<otton  that  sold  for 

vaiy  in  between  these 


flares 


we  find  that 
of  cotton  goods 


pic  King, 


of    cotton    cost 

as  the  farmer  re- 

glnnlng,   and 


general  rule  was  that 
of  cotton  goods  for 


That,  of  course,  meant  common,  ordinary 
cotton  goods,  such  as  gingham,  calico,  home- 
spun, and  the  like. 

Nice  dress  goods  cost  two  or  three  times 
that  much.  When  cotton  was  10  cents  a 
pound  you  could  buy  practically  any  cotton 
goods  from  10  to  40  cents  a  yard. 

For  the  sake  of  argtiment,  let's  say  that  all 
these  eight  samples  were  worth  40  cents  a 
yard  when  cotton  was  10  cents  a  pound. 

That  meant  that  the  farmer  would  have  to 
give  4  pounds  of  cotton  for  1  yard  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  goods. 

The  average  price  per  yard  of  these  eight 
samples  now  is  $3.75  a  yard. 

If  the  farmer  purchased  1  yard  of  these 
goods  with  4  pounds  of  cotton,  be  would  have 
to  get  94  cents  a  pound  for  the  cotton. 

In  other  words,  if  the  farmer  today  was 
getting  94  cents  a  poimd  for  cotton,  he 
would  only  be  receiving  parity,  insofar  as 
these  eight  samples  of  cotton  goods  are  con- 
cerned. 

BATON 

We  very  often  read  In  newspapers  and  hear 
great  men  In  Congress  and  New  York  talk 
about  rayon  supplanting  cotton  as  a  textile. 

They  say  that  the  farmer  will  have  to  pro- 
duce cotton  cheaper  in  order  to  keep  rayon 
from  taking  the  cotton  market. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  labor-saving 
machinery.  We  hear  that  lat>or-saving  ma- 
chinery has  made  the  cost  of  production  of 
industrial  goods  much  cheaper.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  farmer  Is  producing 
today  cheaper  than  anyone  else. 

If  the  farmers  were  paid  as  much  to  cover 
cost  of  production  as  industrial  cost  of  pro- 
duction, the  world  would  be  hungry  and 
naked  within  12  months  Yet,  they  say  the 
farmer  Is  not  producing  cheap  enough. 

Well,  let's  see  If  a  yard  of  cloth  contains 
6  ounces  of  20-cent  cotton,  that  Is  714  cents 
worth  of  cotton  In  a  yard  of  cloth.  The 
7Vi  cents  worth  of  cotton  in  the  form  of  a 
yard  of  cloth  sells  for  $3.75. 

If  the  farmer  actually  gave  away  the  1^ 
cents  worth  of  cotton  and  did  not  get  any- 
thing for  it,  It  could  not  reduce  the  price 
of  the  yard  of  cloth  more  than  7^  cents. 
The  yard  of  cloth  would  cost  $3.6714  made 
out  of  free  cotton,  where  it  now  costs  $3.76 
made  out  of  20-cent  cotton. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  It  is  high 
prices  of  cotton  goods  that  make  rayon  man- 
ufacture possible. 

If  the  price  of  cotton  goods  were  In  line 
with  the  price  of  raw  cotton  the  rayon  mills 
wo\ild  close  down.     They  couldn't  operate. 

If  the  prices  of  cotton  goods  were  in  line 
with  the  price  of  raw  cotton  the  demand 
for  cotton  goods  would  be  so  great  that  the 
Cotton  Belt  could  not  produce  enough  cot- 
ton to  supply  the  domestic  demand  here 
in  America.  We  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  foreign  markets. 

The  white-collar  man,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  lawyer,  and  the  doctor  has  just 
as  big  a  stake  in  this  as  the  farmer. 

In  the  Cotton  Belt,  'the  fanners'  income 
determines  the  income  of  all  other  groups. 

The  earnings  of  the  banker,  the  merchant, 
the  storr  clerk,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and 
the  blacksmith  are  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  the  income  of  the  farmers. 

CHANOI   or   LABILa 

If  you  will  go  Into  the  stores,  you  wl 

that  the  brands  and  labels  In  many  ^ 

have  been  changed  from  what  they  were  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

If  you  will  take  the  catalog  of  maU  order 
hotues,  you  will  see  that  in  many  eases  the 
Identical  articles  cannot  b«  purchased. 
Many  labels  and  brands  have  been  changed. 

This  Is  because  the  manufacturers  ar* 
smart  enough  to  outwit  the  O.  P.  A. 

When  the  O.  P.  A.  fixes  a  ceiling  on  on* 
brand  or  one  labsl,  the  manufacturers 
simply  quit  making  that  particular  brand 
and  put  out  a  new  brand  at  a  higher  pries. 
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The  farmer  cannot  change  his  brands. 
The  farmer  still  sells  cotton.  Everybody 
knows  it's  cotton.  There  is  no  way  that  the 
farmer  can  Increase  the  price  that  he  re- 
ceives for  his  cotton.  He  Is  helpless  In  the 
bands  of  Oovernment  agencies  and  the  cot- 
ton exchanges. 

The  O.  P.  A.  was  created  for  one  purpose 
only.  That  purpose  was  to  hold  farm  prices 
down.  All  the  balance  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  05 
percent  camouflage.  If  there  were  no  farm- 
ers, there  would  be  no  O.  P.  A.  The  O.  P.  A. 
is  the  child  of  Bernard  Baruch,  Leon  Hender- 
son. Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  and  Oinsburg. 

Cotton — God's  gift  to  America — has  been 
crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold. 

Cotton,  the  greatest  food  crop  and  the 
greatest  clothing  crop  on  earth,  lies  prone 
In  the  defiling  clutches  of  the  internation- 
alists. 

The  men  and  women  who  till  the  land 
throtigh  the  long  grinding  hours  of  the  hot 
summer  sun,  are  merely  pawns  in  the  hands 
of  international  forces  who  build  their  golden 
calves  on  the  miseries  of  these  toUers. 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NrW  TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  Station  WBNF  on  June  3. 1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  tomorrow  is  Townsend 
Day  at  Ross  Park  It  is  the  eighth  year  this 
gala  occasion  has  come  about. 

This  day  has  always  been  significant  to 
me  because  it  brings  out  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  who  are  interested  In  otir  republican 
form  of  go  c-runent.  This  day  has  always 
meant  a  lot  to  me  because  many  of  my  best 
friends  gather  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
personal  message  I  bring  back  home  from  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  your  Representative  in  Congress  I  am 
expected  to  remain  In  Washington  practlcaUy 
all  the  time  during  the  session.  That  means 
I  cannot  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  the  home 
folks  as  I  could  if  I  were  In  Binglumiton  aU 
the  time. 

I  miss  seeing  my  friends.  That  Is  one  of 
the  prices  I  pay  for  the  honor  of  serving  this 
most  patriotic  district  In  Congress.  That  is 
why  I  enjoy  so  much  getting  back  for  events 
like  Townsend  Day. 

At  this  time  1  wish  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion to  all  my  countless  friends  in  the  Triple 
Cities  to  come  to  Ross  Park  tomorrow  after- 
noon. There  will  be  a  tremendous  .  crowd 
present.  The  message  I  have  to  give  you  will 
prove  most  Interesting. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  one  and  all  to  Join 
-with  \is  In  the  celebration  tomorrow.  Let's 
make  It.  in  addition  to  Townsend  Day.  an 
American  Day.  Let's  renew  our  faith  In  what 
our  boys  are  fighting  for.  Let's  talk  about 
America,  think  about  America's  future,  and 
determine  to  preserve  America. 

Remember  now.  I  wUl  be  looking  for  you 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  Ross  Park.  Bingham- 
ton,  at  2  o'clock. 

This  time  of  year,  when  everybody  is  paying 
tribute  to  the  heroes  of  America's  wars,  past 
and  present.  I  always  think  about  the  futtire. 
A  few  days  ago  Ccngreus  passed  the  O.  X. 


biU,  known  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  veterans' 
rights.  I  voted  for  this  bill  because  I  saw 
In  it  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Of  cotiree  the  success  of  the  O.  I.  bUl  de- 
pends upon  future  legislation.  Congress  has 
chartered  a  bold,  new  course.  It  Is  the  first 
time  the  future  of  our  veterans  has  been 
assured. 

But  the  real  work  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
complished. Great  hospitals  and  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  maimed  and  the  wounded 
must  yet  be  built.  New  laws  must  be  passed 
gviaranteelng  the  details  In  a  most  general 
plan. 

Then,  again,  what  about  reeducation  of 
the  veteran?  The  G.  I.  bill  has  done  a  good 
Job  In  telling  us  what  to  expect.  But  It  does 
not  dare  to  contemplate  the  endless  work 
which  must  be  done  In  setting  up  the  thou- 
sands of  facilities  which  veterans  must  have 
to  complete  their  Interrupted  learning  by 
trade,  by  vocational  and  by  specialized  guid- 
ance. 

If  the  returning  soldier  wants  to  be  a  brick- 
layer, or  a  sheetmetal  worker  or  an  electrician. 
I  think  he  should  he  allowed  to  be  one.  If  he 
wants  to  be  a  farmer,  or  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer, 
I  think  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  one.  pro- 
vided he  makes  the  grade. 

There  should  be  no  ceiling  put  on  how  high 
our  war  heroes  can  go  when  they  come  back. 
Tliere  should  be  no  fixing  of  limits  on  their 
opportunities  to  equip  themselves  for  a  better 
America  and  a  better  world. 

Rehabilitation,  reeducation.  reemploy- 
ment, those  are  the  things  our  new  veterans 
will  want.  Those  things  they  must  have.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  be  a  great  Nation,  and 
a  great  force  for  good  In  the  world. 


Unity  on  the  Fi^tinf  Front  Should  Bring 
Unity  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHTTSrrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inva- 
sion has  begun.  We  await  its  outcome 
in  breathless  and  prayerful  expectation. 

However,  the  success  of  the  Allied 
Armies  on  the  Italian  front  in  recent 
weeks,  now  climaxed  by  the  liberation 
of  Rome  from  the  clutches  of  the  Nazis, 
occasions  great  rejoicing.  It  is  an  epic 
moment  in  the  course  of  the  war.  and  as 
we  contemplate  the  military  triumphs  in 
Italy,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  achieved  by  the  com- 
bined and  unified  operations  of  brave 
fighting  men  of  many  nationalities  and 
of  divergent  races  and  creeds.  The 
French  forces,  embracing  units  of  Afri- 
can tribesmen,  the  British  Eighth  Army, 
embracing  regiments  of  natives  of  Brit- 
ish India,  brigades  of  Poles,  Canadian 
divisions,  New  Zealanders.  and  our  own 
Fifth  Army,  Americans  of  every  color 
and  creed,  fought  side  by  side  In  a  com- 
mon cause,  facing  a  common  danger,  to 
a  common  victory. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  affords  a  great 
moral  lesson.  It  demonstrates  that 
under  the  stress  of  great  peril  and  com- 
mon danger  men  will  sink  all  personal 
differences  and  prejudices  and  join 
bands  as  comrades. 


We,  here  in  America,  should  take  this 
lesson  to  heart  and  resolve  to  make  it 
equally  possible  for  men  and  women  of 
differing  races  and  creeds  to  live  and 
work  side  by  side  in  harmony  and  with 
complete  racial  and  religious  tolerance 
after  the  present  common  peril  is  ended 
and  we  return  to  peace  and  security. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  unless  we 
do  maintain  racial  and  religious  toler- 
ance the  peace  and  security  and  restora- 
tion of  freedom  for  which  we  are  now 
making  such  heavy  sacrifices  will  be 
shadow  without  substance. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  persons 
here  in  America — some  persons  In  pri- 
vate life  and  some  persons  in  public  life — 
who  seek  to  capitalize  on  the  racial  and 
religious  differences  among  our  people. 
Instead  of  striving  for  tolerance  and  har- 
mony, they  deliberately  attempt  to 
foment  Intolerance  and  strife. 

Just  as  the  Nazis  picked  on  the  Jews 
and  persecuted  them  on  account  of  race 
and  forced  other  governments  under  Nazi 
domination  to  do  likewise,  so  today  we 
find  in  our  own  land  persons  of  nar- 
row and  bigoted  minds  who  seem  to  feel 
that  it  is  smart  to  attack  the  Jews  or 
to  attack  the  Catholics  or  to  attack  the 
N^roes  solely  because  of  race  or  re- 
ligion or  color — persons  who  by  their 
shouting  and  loose  charges  try  to  create 
prejudice  while  at  he  same  time  attract- 
ing public  notice  to  themselves.  This 
is  not  the  American  way.  In  fact,  it  Is 
intolerable  in  any  free  country  and  en- 
lightened society,  whether  these  loose 
charges  and  appeals  to  prejudice  ema- 
nate from  private  citizens  or  from  public 
ofl9cials. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
demagoguery  based  on  anti-Semitism. 
anti-Catholicism.  Jim  Crowism.  or  any 
other  racial  or  religious  difference.  It 
is  doing  immense  damage.  It  is  sowing 
seeds  of  future  trouble.  It  is  weakening 
America  when  every  effort  should  be  ex- 
erted to  strengthening  America.  Let  us 
put  out  of  office  and  silence  those  who 
cater  to  prejudice  and  who  try  to  capi- 
talize on  racial  discrimination.  Let  us 
be  tolerant  and  fair  both  in  word  and 
in  deed. 


Republican  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNOis 

DC  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
in  the  minority  in  this  House  today 
Republicans  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
Nation  equally  as  great  as  the  party  in 
power.  We  should  assume  that  respon- 
sibility without  shirking  or  puosyf ooting. 
We  realize,  and  the  Nation  realizes,  that 
there  is  a  definite  rift  today  between  the 
so-called  New  Deal  Democrats  and  the 
old-line  Jeffersonian  Democrats,  and  be- 
cause of  that  rift  the  Republicans  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  this  House  today. 
Holding  the  balance  of  power  places  • 
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retpooslblUtjr  upon  our  partj  tbat  must 
HOC  be  shirked. 

The  following  article  by  David  Law- 
rence, published  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  Monday,  June  5.  1944.  ex- 
presses the  thoughts  I  have  in  mind 
much  better  than  I  can,  so  I  Include  the 
article  in  my  remarks.  It  Is  peculiarly 
per'inent  at  this  time  because  we  begin 
a  4 -day  debate  on  the  continuation  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  The  article  calls  attention 
to  the  great  need  today  to  preserve  oixr 
civil  rights  and  states  that  this  can  only 
be  done  by  providing  for  court  review 
of  all  "edicts  or  decrees"  issued  In  the 
form  of  "directives."  The  Republicans 
should  take  the  Initiative  in  this  fight  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  American 
people. 

O.  O  P.  SxzN  FAiLtNG  To  Guard  Civn. 
Rights — Congbess  MiMOtrrr  Could  Act 
To  FoRCX  Iszjjz  Is  Bzuzr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Many  people  are  going  to  be  asked  soon 
to  decide  whether  the  country  wUl  be  any 
better  off  under  Republican  than  Democratic 
rule.  If  the  record  as  a  whole  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  Congress,  toerefore.  Is  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion,  maybe  the  country 
will  decide  to  settle  down  to  a  continuation 
of  the  Democrats. 

For  the  Republicans  have  stood  Idly  by 
while  cItU  rights  have  been  taken  from  the 
dtlsen.  They  have  failed  to  use  their  power 
as  a  minority  to  secure  the  liberties  which 
their  campaign  speeches  will  soon  tell  the 
people  the  Democrats  are  taking  away. 

There  Is.  for  Instance,  the  simple  matter 
of  court  review  of  acts  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies. Here  Is  an  Issue  of  transcendent  Im- 
portance. It's  an  Issue  any  child  who  has 
studied  our  form  of  government  can  under- 
stand. The  Democrats,  of  course,  don't  want 
court  review.  They  are  subservient  to  the 
Executive  and  wish  to  give  him  a  free  hand. 
Their  Attorney  General  has  already  defied 
Congress  by  saying  that  Irrespective  of  spe- 
cific statutes  on  seizure  of  industrial  plants, 
there  Is  an  aggregate  of  powers  in  the  Com- 
in  Chief  enabling  him  to  do  as  he 
Certainly  the  country  cannot  ex- 
pect the  preservation  of  civil  rights  by  the 
Democrats  in  Congress,  especially  In  an  elec- 
tion year  when  so  many  of  the  Members  must 
hang  on  to  the  President's  coat-uUs  to  win 
their  own  seats. 

cotjLo  MAKs  rr  AM  asvx 
There  is  a  majority  In  both  Houses  for 
ctvU  rights  if  the  Republican  Party  cares 
to  mak*  It  sn  Issue.  There  are  enough 
Dwnocrata  from  the  South  who  would  vote 
with  the  Republicans  if  the  latter  asserted 
themselves.  But  it  t>cglns  to  appear  that  the 
Republicans,  too,  are  going  to  play  pussy- 
foot politics  this  year.  It  Is  said  they  don't 
want  to  offend  anybody — a:d  tba  poasibllity 
o(  oAanding  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  labor  vote 
Is  baglnnlng  to  be  considered  by  some  Re- 
publicans. 

There  8  a  piece  of  legislation  pending,  how- 
ever, to  which  amendments  on  court  review 
can  be  offered.  It's  the  bill  to  extezul  price 
subillzation  and  wage  control.  The  whole 
system  of  price  control  comes  to  an  end  June 
SO  unlaaa  exte  ided  by  Congress,  and  Lf  such 
amendments  tnaperil  the  extension  of  this 
iMasure  there  are  some  who  think  the  risk  is 
worth  takirg.  For  if  dvU  rights  are  abol- 
ished, price  ana  wage  control  Is  of  Uttle  avaU. 
Arbitrary  edicts  and  decrees  can  then  be 
added  at  wUl  by  executive  regulations  with- 
out a  chance  for  court  review. 

What  seems  most  sxirpdslng  is  that  union 
labor  allows  this  reactionary  trend  to  go  on 
without  a  protest.  Thus  the  other  day  the 
United  SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rightly 
decided  that  tbcra  was  no  prevision  in  the 
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Mr.  POULSON. 
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entire  nation  for  their 

He  wondered  how   an 
such  as  the  Germans  wer^ 
selves  be  duped.    His 
outline  of  some  of  the 
many  and  then  to  the 
is  a  deadly  parallel 
socialism  of  Germany  anc 
in  the  United  States. 

The  lawyer  outlined 
he   believes  leads  to  the 
whole  nation  by  a  few 

1.  The  people  are  made 
helplessness  and  their 
own  problems  and  to  turn 
bureaucracy  for  the  ctire 

2.  The  principle  of 
wiped  out. 


local  self 


6.  1944 


Speaker,  under 

,  I  wish  to  in- 

editorial  which 

-News  of  Los 

compares    the 

movement   In 

the  Fascists  in 


Democrat  and  law- 

'tsited  Germany  in 

na  Jonal  socialism. 

conclupion  that  national 

fanfare,   simply 

erament  that  readily 

CO  itrol  to  exploit  the 

psrticular  purposes." 

Intelligent   people, 

would  let  them- 

led  him  to  an 

taken  in  Ger- 

coitclusion  that  there 

the   national 

the  poltical  trend 


stuiUes 

8<  eps 


betreen 


sons 


of  steps  which 
exploitation  of  a 

as  follows: 

to  feel  their  utter 

ina|>llity  to  solve  their 

to  a  leader  and  his 

all  their  Uls. 

government  Is 


people. 


<if 


t.  Constitutional  guaranties  art  swept 
Mlda. 

4.  The  lawmaking  body  la  Intlmldatad. 

6.  Economically  the  people  are  kept  tmder 
the  burden  of  a  great  public  debt. 

6.  A  general  distrust  of  private  btuineai 
and  industry  is  kept  alive. 

7.  Governmental  bureaus  are  set  up  to  con- 
trol different  phases  of  the  citizen's  life. 

8.  The  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion is  taken  under  control. 

9.  A  steady  stream  of  Government  propa- 
ganda is  kept  flowing  to  the  people. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
that  will  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  this  year  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  a  foiirth  term  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Congressmen  favorable  to  their  cause 
could  bring  a  Hitlerian  type  of  dictatorship 
to  this  country  if  a  majority  of  the  people 
accepted  a  steady  flow  of  propaganda. 

That  propaganda  would  not  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  state  socialism  or  those  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee.  That  propa- 
ganda would  be  designed  to  cause  voters  to 
turn  against  many  trusted  public  servants 
and  to  accept  the  unknown  and  the  untried. 

Appeals  would  be  made  to  religious  and 
racial  prejudices.  Hatreds  would  be  stirred. 
The  truth  would  be  forgotten  and  facts  would 
be  twisted  to  appear  in  false  forms. 

Freedom  of  the  press  could  be  destroyed  in 
a  few  months  by  sending  in  the  Army  to 
carry  out  the  publishers  who  fall  to  respond 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Government. 

Freedom  of  speech  could  be  destroyed  by 
imposing  governmental  penalties  on  those 
who  express  themselves  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  Government. 

But  95  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  a  dictatorial  form  of 
government  regardless  of  whether  it  is  called 
liberalism  or  socialism  or  communism. 
Only  If  51  percent  of  the  people  can  be 
led  through  false  propaganda  Into  turning 
their  Government  over  to  those  seeking  to 
execute  a  master  plan  for  power  can  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  people  go  for  naught. 

If  the  principle  is  right  that  the  Army 
can  t>e  ordered  to  uke  over  a  retail  estab- 
lishment the  same  principle  can  t>e  used  to 
take  oVk,r  newspapers  and  thus  control  the 
reading  matter  of  a  people. 

But  we  are  not  as  worried  as  is  the  Ten- 
nessee lawyer.  We  think  that  the  people 
would  wake  up  before  it  is  too  late. 

Germans  have  always  liked  regimentation. 
Americans  dislike  it.  Germans  were  regi- 
mented into  following  a  program  until  they 
had  lost  all  their  liberties. 

Americans  can  be  regimented  only  so  far, 
we  think,  before  they  will  revolt. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
may  be  able  to  control  the  next  Congress 
and  the  next  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  not  for  long  enough  to  completely  direct 
all  goverxmiental  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men. 


Save  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6. 19U 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  start  of  the  Europesm  inva- 
sion draws  immediate  attention  to  pend- 
ing legislation  that  must  be  speedily  en- 
acted by  Congress  if  we  are  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  obvious  results  of 
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a  auccetcful  invacion  drive.  Undoubt- 
edly many  bitter  and  costly  battles  lie 
ahead,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  join  In  the  pnyer  that  the  sac- 
rifices our  men  are  mtikhig  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

We  are  going  to  win  the  war  and  in 
order  to  win  and  preserve  the  peace  we 
must  begin  to  take  the  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  preserve  our  national  econ- 
omy at  home.  We  want  to  insure  the 
fact  that  our  returning  veterans  will 
eome  back  to  a  country  that  has  main- 
tained the  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  will  guarantee  them  jobs,  secu- 
rity, and  freedom. 

Of  primary  importance,  therefore.  Is 
the  necessity  for  immediate  passage  by 
the  Congress  of  legislation  providing  for 
an  orderly  system  of  contract  termina- 
tion, as  the  demand  for  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  decreases,  as  well  as 
the  prompt  enactffient  of  statutory  au- 
thority for  vesting  the  control  over  the 
disposal  of  surplus  Government  supplies 
and  commodities  under  one  head. 

The  need  for  such  action  was  very  ably 
and  forcibly  called  to  our  attention  last 
February  by  the  Baruch  committee  re- 
port on  war  and  post-war  adjustment 
policies.  Various  congressional  commit- 
tees have  had  the  nece.ssary  legislation 
under  consideration  for  months  but.  so 
far.  nothing  has  been  approved.  We 
have  already  waited  too  long  and  to  de- 
lay further  is  to  Invite  economic  chaos. 

The  recent  sudden  termination  by  the 
Navy  of  the  Brewster  contract  is  a  case 
in  ix)int.  A  wave  of  such  unexpected 
and  unannounced  terminations  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  Let  us  not  repeat  the 
mistakes  made  after  the  last  war.  We 
do  not  want  to  throw  Diillions  of  Amer- 
ican men  and  women  out  of  work,  we  do 
not  want  to  see  business  enterprises 
forced  to  close  their  doors  while  waiting 
for  slow-moving  Oovernment  wheels  to 
grind  out  contract  payments  piecemeal. 

If  we  do  not  move  at  once  to  do  the 
things  t^t  are  necessiiry  to  guarantee 
the  life  of  free  enterprise  and  free  em- 
ployment we  shall  be  twred  with  the  grim 
specter  of  national  socialism,  or  worse. 
Let  us  wake  up. 


Orer  the  First  Hump— November  It  Next 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

.  or  CALirOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BB?BSSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  June  S.  1944 

Mr.  POULSON.     Mr   Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remiirks.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rbcord  the  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Plane  Facts,  which  is  the 
west  coast  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  weekly  news- 
paper. This  will  not  only  show  what  the 
political-action  group  has  done,  or  has 
taken  credit  for  doing,  but  its  intentions 
for  the  future: 

ovwt  TBM  roan  tnntr — ^noT«m«t's  mxv 
The  pattern  for  a  people's  ▼ictory  in  politi- 
cal action  has  been  cut. 


Zt  WM  cut  last  TUMday  wlian  tt»«  O.  X.  O., 
ofganiaed  labor,  and  the  people  generally 
•cored  luiprBMivt  netorles  in  ttu  primary 

elections 

All  labor-endorsed  candidates  swept  In  as 
their  party's  nominees  for  the  final  elections 
In  Norember.  Several,  meaning  Representa- 
tive CscxL  Knro  and  District  Attorney  Fred  N. 
Howser,  won  their  elections  In  the  primaries 
and  wont  have  to  face  a  run-off  in  November. 

On  the  whole.  last  Tuesday^  elections  were 
gratifying.  But  gratifying  is  not  enough. 
We  know  how  to  win. 

The  pattern  for  a  people's  political  victory 
was  cut  very  sharply  In  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gressional District. 

There  John  M.  Costello  had  held  sway. 
For  10  years  Oostbllo  had  misrepresented  the 
people  of  his  district.  For  10  years  he  hau 
Insolently  thwarted  their  wishes.  For  10 
years  he  had  said,  'Xabor  doesn't  count.  I 
don't  care  what  the  people  think." 

Today  he  knows — and  does  care — what  the 
people  think.  John  Costxllo  is  now  a  lame- 
duck  Congressman.  He  has  been  dumped. 
By  10,000  votes  he  lost  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  Hal  Styles,  and.  as  a  Democrat,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  In  order  to  run  for  office  again. 

That  be  won  the  Republican  rumination 
while  losing  his  own  party's  nomlnstlon  was 
only  final  proof  of  labor's  contention  that 
Ooetello  was  a  Republican  parading  under  a 
Democratic  tag.  May  his  political  epitaph 
be:    TJead — Oxte  Good  Republican." 

But  what  was  more  significant  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Congressional  District  than  that  John 
Costello  was  dvmiped  and  Hal  Styles  elected 
to  represent  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  No- 
vember elections  was  the  manner  in  which 
that  victory  was  acoomplisbed. 

The  Styles  campaign  offers  many  lessons  to 
those  of  us  who  still  have  to  do  a  Job  for 
Clyde  Doyle,  for  Ned  Healy,  for  Helen  Oabagan 
Douglas,  for  Arch  Toung,  for  Cbet  HollAeld. 
for  Ellis  Patterson,  for  Jerry  Voorhls. 

Chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Styles 
campaign  is  that  Intensive  neighborhood  work 
can  elect  any  support-the-war.  support-the- 
President,  plan-the-peace  candidates. 

In  no  other  district,  perhaps,  was  there  the 
amount  of  good  old-fashioned  neighborhood 
work  through  Democratic  clubs  and  political 
action  clubs  than  there  was  In  the  Fifteenth 
Congresslonsi  District. 

Out  of  the  neighborhood  dubs  came  per- 
sons who  canvassed  their  precincts  with 
Styles  literature,  who  talked  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  who  went  out  on  election  day  and 
brought  Styles  voters  Into  the  polls. 

Ward-heelers,  wbo,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
mighty  successful  in  politics  for  a  heiuvs 
long  time,  have  always  followed  the  same 
technlqiie.  And  it's  always  paid  off  for  them. 
It  paid  off  for  tu  last  Tuesday. 

In  the  Fifteenth  Congreeslonal  District 
members  of  organised  labor  put  most  of  their 
efforts  into  neighborhood  work  rather  than 
■hop  work. 

That  doesn't  mean  there's  anything  wrong 
with  shop  work.  But  people  vote  where  they 
live.  Similarly  with  political  action.  Tou  do 
it  where  you  live. 

So  the  pattern  for  victory  has  been  eat. 
How  let's  use  It. 

In  the  pre-election  registration  campaign 
labor  did  another  tremendotis  Job.  It  set  a 
new  record  for  registrations  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  While  we  were  carrying  the  ball  we 
did  all  right.  But  we  kind  of  dropped  the 
bell  election  day.  Only  about  50  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  turned  out  to  the  polls 
last  Tuesday. 

Oome  November,  when  a  President  will  be 
elected  also,  we're  going  to  have  to  turn  out 
the  complete  pro-war.  pro-Booeevdt  vote. 
Using  the  primary  vote  as  a  basis,  it's  quite 
obvious  that  we're  going  to  need  every  vote 
we  can  get. 


I      Bat  W  pmt  m  abvUNM  that  tf  wa  t*t  ail 

the  pro-war,  pro-Roosevelt  votas  wa  will  wta 
bands  down. 

We've  got  a  big  Job  In  front  of  vm.  But 
we've  got  6  months  or  more  to  do  It  in.  If 
we  start  today  we  can  do  It. 


Sof ar  Indatlry  of  Pacrto  Rka  oa  Verft 
of  Collapse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN 

tMemajT  ooscsciasiotraa  tmom  pdisto  bico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>RESENTATTVE8 

Tu^day,  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  PAGAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  I  include  a 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Puer- 
to Rico  Farmerii'  Association.  This  res- 
olution outlines  the  handicaps  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  sugar  industry  in  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  the  backbone  of  the 
island's  economy.  I  support  fullheart- 
edly  said  resolution.  I  expect  that  the 
action  requested  will  be  takm  by  the 
proper  committees  of  Congress,  to  help 
our  sugar  industry  which,  with  its  relat- 
ed products,  constitutes  the  source  of 
over  70*  percent  of  the  total  income  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  which  provides  the 
source  of  Uving  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 
workingmen.  I  hope  that  the  main  in- 
dustry of  that  American  Territory,  in- 
habited by  approximately  2,000.000 
American  citizens,  will  deserve  the  at* 
tention  and  protection  of  Congress.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolution  requesting  of  the  Honorable  Om- 
ana  Chavbc  and  Jasp^  C.  Bbx,  a#  chairmen 
of  their  reepective  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  at 
tlw  Seventy-eight  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  an  immediate  and 
thorough  investigation  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  ofluees  responsible  for  the  preeent 
ruin  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
Its  effect  on  the  economy  of  the  island,  and 
to  recommend  ways  and  means  for  its 
rehabilitation 

Whetcaa  as  at  1969  tbe  total  world  sugar 
production  was  approximately  SOfiOOfiOO  tons 
and  at  present  40  percent  at  tbe  sugar -pro- 
ducing area  of  the  world  with  a  total  normal 
production  of  approximately  U.000,000  tons 
at  sugar  is  either  under  domination  of  the 
Axis  Powers  or  has  been  crippled  or  destroyed 
to  such  an  extent  by  acts  of  war,  thereby 
reducing  the  avaUable  supply  of  this  essen- 
tial commodity  and  its  byproducts  for  the 
United  Nations  and  neutral  countries;  and 

Whereas  as  of  July  2,  1943.  the  Honorable 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  exi>ressed : 

"When  I  talk  of  Important  key  oonunodl- 
tles  I  do  not  mean  fur  coats  or  tailored  suits 
or  caviar.  I  mean  the  necessities  of  life, 
things  Uke  bread,  milk,  butter,  sugar,  oof- 
fee,  ordinary  meats,  fats,  and  canned  foods. 
Things  the  plain  working  folks  must  have"; 
and 

Whereas  a  direct  reqtwst  has  been  made  by 
the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of  the 
producers  of  sugtir  of  tbe  island-  of  Puerto 
Bloo  for  an  increase  in  production  of  such 
a  Tttal  commodity:  and 

Whereas  sugar  and  Us  related  products 
eomstltute  the  source  of  over  70  percent  of 
the  total  tneosne  of  Puerto  Rico,  providing 
employment  for  nearly  160.000  family  beads 
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the  main  source  of  Income  of  13,000 
•mall  farmt;  and 

Whereas  In  ntx-mal  yean  $100,000,000 
worth  of  Amertcan  goods,  manufactured  or 
grown  in  the  contlnent&l  United  SUtes  by 
ABcrtcan  labor  are  purchased  by  Puerto 
lUco,  and  due  to  the  present  condition  of  our 
main  industry  the  Island  Is  on  the  verge  of 
kMlnff  the  greater  part  of  its  purchasing 
power  for  theee  same  American  goods:  and 

Whereas  the  majority  of  the  13,000  Inde- 
pendent producers  of  sugarcane  in  Puerto 
Rico  operate  under  adverse  conditions  due 
to  poorness  of  the  soil,  lack  of  equipment, 
lack  of  irrigations,  small-scale  operation,  lack 
of  capital  reserves  to  meet  contingencies,  and 
other  factors  not  affecting  the  largest  oper- 
ator: and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  la  deeply 
Involved  in  the  sugar  Industry  of  Puerto  Rico 
through  ( 1 )  P.  R.  R.  A.  control  of  3  co- 
operative mUls  with  over  1.500  grower  mem- 
bers supplying  the  cane  they  grind  and  being 
for  the  most  part  heavily  mortgaged  to  the 
P.  R.  R.  A..  (2)  F.  8.  A.  development  of  sev- 
eral projects  In  which  the  lands  were  pur- 
ebBMd  and  divided  among  the  growers  with 
th«  F.  8.  A.  taking  mortgages  on  the  land,  and 
(t)  the  Federal  Und  bank  throtigh  the 
XntemiMllate  Credit  Bank,  the  Bank  for  Co- 
openiUTM.  the  Production  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Smargency  Crops  and  Seed  Loan 
Agmey.  taM  loaned  millions  of  dollars  to 
sugarcane  farmers  In  Puerto  Rico  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  seed,  and  ctilUvatlon  expenses; 
.^and 

-WlterMS  the  Ooremment  of  Puerto  Rloo, 
through  the  land  authority.  Is  carrying  on 
Mwal  prograins  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  sugar  lands  fcr  the  benefit  of  work- 
ers; and 

Whereas  unlets  the  present  conditions  of 
the  industry  are  corrected  the  financial  struc- 
ttire  of  all  the  above-mentioned  enterprises 
and  programs  are  bound  to  crumble  with  the 
consequent  misery  to  countless  thousands  of 
small  farmers  and  workers  and  their  families, 
and  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  moneys:  and 

Whereas  whUe  the  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar  In- 
dustry Is  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  collapse, 
the  sugar  Industries  of  Cuba  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, foreign  countries,  are  thriving  in  an 
era  of  expansion  and  prosperity  largely  due 
to  concessions,  grants,  and  prerogatives 
granted  them:  and 

Whereas  Puerto  Rico  as  part  of  the  United 
State*  is  naturally  Influenced,  and  has  a  right 
to  aspire  to  a  standard  of  living  for  its  people 
in  accordance  with  American  standards  prev- 
alent in  the  United  States;  and 

Wbar—  price  celling  for  all  farm  products 
In  the  continental  United  States  have  been 
fixed,  maintained,  and  adjusted  taking  into 
conalderatlon  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  margin  for  the  farmer;  and 

Whereas  the  adjustments  in  prices  of  com- 
modities that  the  Island  buys  have  been  ad- 
lusted  upward  from  time  to  time  and  sugar 
prices  have  been  maintained  at  fixed  le?el8 
with  the  effect  of  reducing  Puerto  Rico's  pur- 
ctaaiMac  power:  and 

Wbareas  tt  is  an  accepted  fact  bx  all  in 
PMrto  Rico  that  if  the  augar  industry  is  to 
eootlnue  to  exist,  it  is  sissntlal  Ahat  labor 
raeelve  a  just  wage  In  accordant  with  the 
eoet  of  living,  that  the  colonosrecelve  a  Jtist 
and  equitable  price  for  their  r(igar  cane  suf- 
ficient to  meet  costs  of  prediction  and  leave 
a  reasonable  return  on  the  dipital  invested, 
that  the  mills  must  be  able  to  operate  under 
similar  conditions,  that  the  maxunum  of  bal- 
ance Is  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  that  adequate 
capital  reserves  should  be  created  to  meet 
contingencies  for  market  fliKttiatlons. 
weather  conditions,  disaster,  etc.;  and 

WiMNM  ttvnpective  of  certain  local  actions 
of  tba  inaolar  government  which  have  Im- 
(edad  the  fiinctlontng  of  the  sxigar 


prUe 


hod 
t  \t 


ager  cles 
me  Comr 
Admlnlst  ration 

ght 


Puerto 


Admlnlsti  atlon 
vage 


rates 


Its  stabUlty.  progress,  anc 
been  seriously  disturbed 
eral  Government  agencle  i 
which  have  Increased  the 
far  In  excess  of  the  value 
therefore  to  k  large  extent 
a  reduction  In  the 
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laland,  so  that  the  combined  effects  of  the 
lack  of  fertilization  and  the  drought,  eon- 
ditions  that  had  a  much  more  detrimental 
effect  than  they  would  have  had  if  there 
had  been  fertilizer  and  the  cane  had  got  off 
to  Its  usual  vigorous  start,  and  reduced  the 
Island's  sugar  crop  from  1,148.000  tons  in  1942 
and  1,039.000  tons  in  1943  to  a  low  of  about 
725.000  tons  In  1944;  and 

Whereas  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  and  marketing  it  resulting  prin- 
cipally from  these  actions  amoupts  to  1.8 
cents  a  pound  of  which  only  .07  cents  of  the 
excess  ocean  freight  and  .04  cents  of  the 
excess  intra -Island  shipping  expenses  having 
been  absorbed  by  Federal  agencies,  leaving  an 
increase  of  1.1  cents  a  pound  to  be  borne 
by  the  Industry  or  nearly  30  percent  over  the 
total  market  value  of  the  product;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  these  cost  Increases 
and  fixed  prices,  both  the  growing  and  proc- 
essing branches  of  the  Industry,  as  a  whole, 
are  sustaining  substantial  losses:  and 

Whereas  appeals  have  been  made  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  for  adjustments 
in  the  ceiling  price  on  raw  sugar  without 
avail:  and 

Whereas  In  the  negotiation  with  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  the  sale  of  the 
1944  Puerto  Rico  sugar  crop,  assistance  was 
asked  by  the  Industry  and  treatment  In 
line  with  that  accorded  to  other  areas  by 
the  same  agency  was  requested  and  was 
denied  on  the  grounds  that  Commodity 
Credit  corporation  cotild  not  cushion  for  the 
indtistry  the  Impacts  of  war  conditions;  and 

Whereas  It  seems  that  the  industry  has 
exhausted  the  administrative  possibilities  for 
relief  from  the  burdensome  conditions  that 
are  rapidly  bankrupting  it:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Farmers  Asao- 
ciation,  meeting  in  general  assembly  in  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  May  21.  1944,  That  Hon.  Dsmmis 
Cbaviz  and  Hon.  Jaspxi  C.  Bill,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  United  States 
Congress  appointed  to  study  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  be  requested, 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  facta 
recited  herein  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for 
discriminatory  treatment  to  Puerto  Rico  on 
the  part  of  Federal  agencies  and  to  recom- 
mend that  dUe  action  be  taken  which  will 
protect  the  backbone  of  the  Island's  economy 
and  preserve  the  large-scale  employment  and 
wages  that  the  Indtistry  has  provided  In  the 
past. 

I  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true  copy  of 
the  resolution  approved  unanimously  at  the 
general  convention  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Farm- 
ers' Association  held  at  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
on  May  21,  1944. 

MiGTJKL  MaKTOBILL, 

President. 
VicTOB  Fust*. 
Secretary  of  the  Assembly. 


Address  of  Rupert  Haghes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroKNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  temaxks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
of  Rupert  Hughes  delivered  on  May  20, 
1944: 

There  Is  Intense  stispense  while  we  wait 
for  the  Invasion  news  to  break,  but  the  home 
front  resembles  a  civil  war  and  mutual  de- 
nunciations are  filling  the  air  as  If  the  D- 
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day  of  election  were  at  hand,  thot^gh  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  nominating  conventions  are 
still  some  weeks  away. 

For  many  years  now  certain  factions  have 
been  telling  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
anybody  who  runs  a  business  and  pays 
salaries  or  wages  to  anytxxly  else  Is  a  public 
enemy,  and  a  dangerous  criminal  who  must 
b«  heavily  shackled  If  allowed  at  large  at 
all  The  bigger  his  business  and  the  more 
men  he  employs,  the  more  vicious  and  un- 
trustworthy he  is.  Freedom  of  spech  be- 
longed to  all  but  the  employer  He  could  not 
even  Indtilge  In  repartee  He  must  himself 
finance  open  rebellion  against  his  btislness 
and  his  business  Judgment. 

To  plead  with  his  employees  not  to  take 
steps  against  their  own  Interests  and  not 
to  endangCT  the  very  existence  of  their  Jobs — 
that  privilege  was  denied  him 

Then  last  week  a  court  decided  that  an 
emiHoyer  who  criticized  certain  elements 
trying  to  take  over  and  conscript  his  own 
em{Moyees  was  not  necessarily  In  contempt 
of  court.  A  Judge  actually  ruled  that  an 
employer  might  still  be  an  American  citizen 
and  talk  frankly  to  his  employees  without 
going  to  Jail — provided  he  did  not  seem  to 
Intimidate  or  threaten. 

Granting  employers  a  certain  modicum  of 
free  speech  Is  not  the  only  boon  conferred 
on  them  lately.  A  Judge  has  actually  apol- 
ogized to  bualneflsmen  for  unjtist'  slander 
heaped  on  them. 

In  Denver  tbls  week.  United  States  District 
Judge  Sjrmes  actually  threw  a  case  against 
employers  out  of  court  and  rebuked  the  Gov- 
ernment for  branding  as  conspirators  and 
criminals  a  group  of  10  meat-packing  con- 
cerns and  22  Individuals,  though  none  of  them 
had  broken  any  law  or  done  anytxxly  any 
harm  or  violated  In  any  respect  the  Anti- 
trtut  Act. 

In  his  dlemlsaal.  Judge  Symes  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  men  and  firms  accused  had 
been  driven  to  years  of  delay  at  great  ex- 
pense to  save  themselves.  In  his  own  words, 
they  were  "branded  as  crtmlnaJs.  and  we  can- 
not now  fully  restore  their  good  names." 

After  this  Judicial  protest,  the  assistant  to 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  said  he 
agreed  wbole-heartedly  with  the  Judge's  crit- 
icism and  was  withdrawing  the  charges. 

Btit  the  harm  has  been  done,  the  smear 
still  sticks  to  the  Innocent  victims,  and  they 
can,  as  we  say.  pocket  their  losses  and  thank 
heaven  they  were  rot  added  to  a  Jail  sen- 
tence. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  the  harsh 
old  times  when  employers  had  all  the  rights 
and  employees  had  none.  Hours  and  condi- 
tions were  cruel  and  the  wage  slaves  were 
at  the  mercy  of  their  emplojrers.  The  pen- 
dulum swung  slowly  for  a  century  almost 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  now  wage  slaves 
are  wage  masters  and  employers  have  few 
rl^ta. 

The  pendulum  seems  to  be  dropping  back 
toward  the  canter  where  both  sides  have 
rights  and  work  together  in  harmcHiy.  But, 
alas,  a  pendulum  never  rests  at  the  center. 
It  naumi  to  be  a  law  of  nattire  and  of  human 
nature  that  mankind  forever  rushes  from 
extreme  to  extreme.  Kverything  pendulates. 
IX  the  pendulum  sticks  at  the  center,  the 
clock  also  stops. 

The  ideal  thing  would  be  to  narrow  the 
pendulatlons,  avoid  a  swing  too  far  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  But  there  Is  an  In- 
evitable ttig-of-war  between  the  wage  payer 
and  the  wage  receivers.  It  Is  human  nature 
for  each  to  strive  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other.  Tet  It  should  be  a  friendly  contest, 
not  a  llfe-and-death  struggle,  for  worker  and 
manager  cannot  exist  without  each  other. 

People  have  always  been  fighting  and  dying 
for  words  and  Slogans  and  Imaginary  In- 
herited mottoes  without  really  understand- 
ing of  caring  much  about  meanings.  Thus 
the  words  "capital"  and  "capitalist"  have 
taken  on  a  (alae  color  from  an  aaeoclatloo 


with  wealth  111  gotten,  by  opptesatan  of  the 
poor.  But  that  Is  not  their  true  scientific 
and  practical  meaning. 

The  American  Economic  Foundation  Is  try- 
ing to  reduce  things  and  idecu  to  their 
simplest  and  most  real  meanings  in  simile 
and  direct  words.  Clouds  and  logs  are  shape- 
less and  bewildering.  Condense  them  to  rain 
drops  and  they  are  clear,  understandable,  and 
life  saving.  So.  in  a  scientific  view  of  human 
life,  capital  means  nothing  but  tools,  things 
to  make  things  with,  things  that  may  be 
exchanged  for  other  things  made  with  other 
tools.  Thereby  the  man  with  leather  and 
a  knife  ana  needles  can  make  enough  shoes 
to  trade  some  of  them  with  the  man  who  has 
fiour  and  an  oven  and  can  make  more  bread 
than  his  family  needs.  So  the  shoemaker 
does  not  have  to  eat  leather  and  the  baker 
does  not  have  to  go  barefoot. 

Tools  are  capital,  and  the  man  who  owns 
them  -and  uses  them  or  rents  them  is  a  capi- 
talist. That  is  all  there  Is  to  it.  But  almost 
nobody  luiderstands  it  or  acts  on  it. 

Pvu-thermore.  as  the  American  Economic 
I^)undatlon  makes  plain,  the  man  we  call 
employer  Is  really  only  a  middleman,  an 
agent,  go-between  between  the  worker  and 
the  customer.  The  customer  is  the  real  em- 
ployer and  sets  the  wage  scale  and  the  volume 
of  sales.  If  there  are  no  customers  or  few, 
the  so-called  employer  is  as  much  out  of  luck 
and  out  of  a  Job  as  the  wage  earner  with 
nobody  to  pay  his  wages. 

If  the  worker  or  the  agent  puts  the  price 
beyond  the  reach  cr  the  whim  of  the  cus- 
tomer, there  Is  no  sale,  the  so-called  em- 
ployer gets  no  rent  for  his  tools,  or  capital, 
and  the  worker  gets  nothing  for  his  toll. 
Most  Important  of  all.  and  therefore  most 
Ignored  of  all,  the  workers  are  themselves 
customers.  We  are  all  customers  of  one  an- 
other, employers  of  one  another.  Unless  we 
cooperate  and  keep  the  markets  humming, 
we  all  suffer.  It  U  not  merely  a  matter  of 
cutting  off  our  noses  to  spite  our  faces;  it 
is  cutting  off  our  hands  to  starve  otir  teeth. 

The  great  railroad  magnate  is  the  hireling 
of  the  people  who  pay  their  pennies  to  ride  In 
his  cars.  If  the  fare  Is  too  high,  he  goes 
"broke"  and  they  go  afoot,  but  not  very  far 
or  fast. 

Wisdom  and  experience  proclaim  that  we 
ar<.  all  customers,  and  so  we  are  all  employers 
and  can  harm  others  only  by  wrecking  our- 
selves. Ambition,  Ingenuity,  assiduity,  cour- 
age, and  freedom  of  thought  and  debate 
will  always  be  necessary  if  progrev  la  oaade 
The  inventor  and  the  adventurer  and  the 
explorer  must  be  free,  or  the  pendulum 
swings  the  proudest  and  most  prosperous  na- 
tion back  Into  poverty  and  impotence. 

It  was  never  so  Impiortant  as  now  that  we 
should  recognize  the  true  truth  about  the 
people  we  call  employers  and  grant  them 
frei^dom  and  encouragement  to  speak  their 
minds  and  use  their  wits  for  our  sake*  as 
well  as  their  own.  For  we  are  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  most  critical  peace 
that  ever  followed  a  war.  The  plants  will 
close  or  try  to  shift  their  products  with  the 
release  of  millions  of  workers  at  the  same 
time  when  millions  are  released  from  the 
armed  forces. 

It  wlU  be  all  too  essy  to  find  Ubor  free- 
all  too  free.  But  It  will  uot  be  easy  to  find 
capital.  We  owe  a  vast  part  of  our  conquest 
of  this  continent  and  of  oar  leading  place 
In  the  Industrial  world  to  the  coin-age  of 
what  is  called  venture  capital  and  to  the  in- 
genuity of  It.  But  adventurers  will  not  risk 
all  without  hope  of  profit  and  venture  cap- 
ital wiU  not  venture  forth  If  it  is  promised 
only  its  own  destruction  and  enalavement 
for  its  reward. 

Bitter  feelings  have  been  aroused  and  will 
continue  bitter  because  of  another  lost  bat- 
tle against  the  Constitution.  That  was  the 
matter  of  the  poll  tax.  Its  defeat  is  another 
victory  for  tbe  restoration  «<  State  rights. 


In  the  early  days  of  our  BepubUe  there 

many  restrictions  on  the  ballot.  Certain 
property  requirements  were  made  in  all  the 
States.  In  many  States  officeholders  had  to 
belong  to  a  State  church.  It  was  not  till 
about  1836  that  anything  approaching  a  tml- 
versal  white  suffrage  was  attained.  In  a  few 
States  this  was  long  delayed. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  women  ap- 
pealed for  the  ballot,  but  did  not  gain  It  tUl 
nearly  80  years  after  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment gave  the  f.anchise  to  the  N^roee  with 
the  end  of  slavery. 

The  proper  way  to  remove  the  poll  tax  is  by 
amendment  or  by  actl<Hi  within  the  State, 
not  by  congrsMlonal  vote.  You  cannot  buUd 
liberty  by  dsstJoylng  Its  safeguards.  The  lat- 
est attempt  to  force  the  Senate  into  this  il- 
legal deed  was  defeated  by  the  determina- 
tion of  its  opponents  to  talk  it  to  death,  by 
filibuster,  which  could  be  prevented  only  by 
a  vote  to  limit  debate  by  what  they  call 
dottue. 

The  cloture  bUl  would  have  required  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  pass,  and  it  barely  reached 
a  one-third  minority. 

In  these  lively  preconvention  battles  each 
party  will  inevlUbly  try  to  shift  the  blame 
for  everything  evU  to  the  other  party  and 
cUim  for  itself  all  the  good.  The  leftists, 
whose  chief  endeavor  Is  to  q>read  llscord 
while  howling  for  unity,  their  brand  of 
unity,  naturally  shout  that  the  Republicans 
are  to  blame  for  the  defeat  of  the  anti-poU- 
tsx  bill,  jret  more  Republicans  voted  for  it 
than  against  K,  and  more  Democrats  voted 
against  It  than  for  It. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  read  that  steps  will  now 
be  taken  to  sttack  the  poll  Ux  legitimately 
by  constitutional  amendment.  It  wotild  have 
been  a  quicker  way  than  the  long,  vain,  and 
improper  effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  st^ 
in  where  It  has  no  right  to  tread. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  continues  to  reftiae  to 
call  out  of  committee  the  eqtial  rights  amend- 
ment granting  women  the  equality  they  have 
earned  by  inherent  human  rights  and  by  their 
magnificent  work  In  every  field  of  the  war 
effort. 

The  poll  tax  affects  only  the  Negro  voters 
in  a  handful  of  States.  The  failure  to  submit 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Nation 
affects  every  woman  voter.  Negro  or  white,  in 
the  whole  Nation — that  is  to  say,  more  than 
half  the  voters  of  the  whole  country.  Tet, 
strangely  enough,  the  leftietn  and  extremists, 
who  are  shrieking  to  high  heaven  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  poll  tax,  are  opposed  to  removing 
from  women  the  last  legal  Inequality  tmder 
which  they  suffer. 

Sp>eaklng  of  women  and  their  amazing 
emergence  into  practically  equal  rights  with 
men  to  every  hard  and  dangerous  task  to  the 
war.  I  have  been  Ixrwled  over  by  certain  very 
recent  items  in  the  so-caBed  society  col- 
umns— ^the  ones  devoted  to  brides  and  bride- 
grooms. 

None  of  the  front-page  banners  cooceming 
the  war  has  given  me  such  a  start  and  such 
a  pop-eye  of  amazement  as  one  smallish  head- 
line over  a  brief  Item  In  a  New  York  paper 
last  week. 

Take  a  firm  grip  on  your  chair  and  don't 
sue  N.  B.  C.  if  you  fall  out  of  It.  I  actiially 
read  In  a  reputable  newspaper  this  Incredible 
Une :  "Marine  officer  Is  a  bride." 

That's  right.  You  heard  it  the  first  time; 
but  for  the  t>eneflt  of  anyone  who  may  have 
come  in  late  or  tuned  in  by  mistake — that's 
the  only  way  I  get  any  listeners — I  repeat. 
I  read  in  the  paper  this  line: 

nAarine  officer  is  a  bride." 

We  tised  to  say  of  s  tall  story  too  tall  to 
be  btiievcd:  '^ell  It  to  the  marines."  Of 
late  the  marines  have  been  telling  us  how 
tough  they  are.  and  proving  It.  But  really 
now,  for  a  marine  to  become  a  bride. 

And  of  all  things,  the  marine  oOoer  ti 
named  "Georgette." 

Oh.  wait  a  minute.  Pre  Jvet  read  on  and 
I  find  that  the  bride  Is  a  member  of  the 
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Marine  Corpa  Women's  Reserves.  My  apol- 
o^lca  to  bcr  and  my  congratulations  to  tbe 
major  In  the  Marine  Air  Corp*  who  won  her. 

On  the  aame  page  la  a  picture  ol  a  hand- 
some lady  who  is  a  lieutenant  commander 
In  the  WAVES,  and  she  Is  marrying  a  mere 
captain  in  tbe  Army. 

The  Army  has  its  scandal,  too,  and  ftir- 
nlahes  this  dtmiXounding  dispatch  from  Al- 
giers : 

"Colonel  weds  a  colonel  in  Army  bridal." 

The  story  goes  on:  "Two  lieutenant  colo- 
nels of  the  United  States  Army  were  married 
today  in  a  colorful  ceremony.  The  bride 
was  Lt.  Col.  Bernlce  M.  Wilbur,  director  of 
nuraea  in  the  Mediterranean  theater,  and 
the  bridegroom  was  Lt.  Col.  Stewart  P.  Alex- 
ander, chief  of  chemical  warfare  medicine." 

Here  is  a  pictwe  of  a  nurse  at  the  battle 
front  laxighingly  washing  her  underclothes 
In  her  helmet.  Here  is  the  story  of  a  shat- 
tered soldier  having  his  wounds  dressed  by 
a  nurse  and  seeing  Japanese  bombers  com- 
ing over.  He  begs  the  girl  to  dive  for  a  fox- 
bole  but  she  goes  on  calmly  with  her  band- 
aging while  the  shells  crash. 

This  sort  of  thing  indicates  a  revolution 
far  more  profound  and  lasting  than  any  that 
la  likely  to  come  from  the  mad  chaos  of  this 
war.  In  our  Revolutionary  War  tough  old 
Molly  Pitcher  won  Immortality  by  loading  a 
caiuion.  and  there  were  a  few  women  who 
paaaad  for  a  while  as  soldiers  till  they  were 
discovered  by  being  wounded. 

Today  we  read  without  a  tremor.  "Colonel 
Marries  Colonel"  and  "Marine  Is  a  Bride." 
Tbe  armed  forces  are  screaming  for  more 
woiMn  to  come  out  of  the  homes  and  help 
them  fight.  The  factories  are  walling  for 
women  to  come  to  the  machines. 

But  the  equal-rights  amendment  lan- 
guishes In  committee  because  we  must  pro- 
tect the  weaker  sex.  At  that  we  may  be  do- 
ing it.  for  In  ahackllng  women  we  are  pro- 
tecting, and  ooDitmlng  oxirselvea.  the  weaker 
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or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  acaaaacHxrsrrrs 

IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  R2PRESXNTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  June  6. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing ezceUent  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  June  2,  1M4,  issue  of  the  Bee, 
Lawrence.  Mass.: 

BZBU  SHC»TACK 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment hasn't  attempted  to  define  what  pub- 
lications and  what  types  of  books  are  "im- 
portant" in  issuing  regulations  for  the  ra- 
ttOBlng  of  paper.  We  realize  that  if  paper 
was  rationed  on  the  baais  of  what  a  few  men 
In  Washington  conaidered  worth-while  read- 
ing matter  a  form  of  censorship  would  be 
created  which  would  be  objectionable  to 
•veryone. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  agree  that  the 
p!an  to  allot  paf>er  on  an  equal  basis  to  pub- 
lishers of  all  kinds,  regardless  of  text  mat- 
ter, is  tbe  safest  method.  But  even  a  good 
rule  must  have  exceptions,  as  was  proved  to 
us  by  a  recent  story  about  a  shortage  of 
Bibles. 

The  demand  for  Bibles  has  t>een  reaching 
new  records  since  the  war  started,  but  be- 
cause of  paper  and  printing  problems  the 
supply  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand. 


When  we  think  of  all 
comic  magazines  that 
plus  the  tons  of  trashy 
the  bookstores,  we  reall^ 
rationing   nile   needs 
We  dont  care  how  it 
know  that  there  should 
people  not  be  able  to 
can  buy  worthless  readln( 


li 


he  cheap  so-called 
the  newsstands, 
^ovel."  which  swamp 
that  the  paper- 
hasty    revision, 
done,  but  we  do 
be  no  excuse  for 
Bibles  when  they 
matter  by  the  ton. 


some 


Good  Lack, 
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or 

HON.  WINIFRED 

or  NXW  YpKK 
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Wednesday,  June  7.  1944 


Miss  STANLEY, 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the 
liam  Rose  Benet: 


M".  Speaker,  under 

rei  larks  in  the  Rec- 

follo^  ring  poem  by  Wil- 


COOD  LUCK,   SSLDIZat 

(By  William  Rtse  Ben£t) 
To  you  on  the  day  of  invi  slon 
Written  by  one  not  wort4y 
Now  of  your  waiting. 
Now  of  your  meeting  the 

nation. 
The  fiery  Instant, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the 

God. 
Of  the  things  we  can 

Imagine, 
Of  the  thousand  clocks 

world's  destiny. 
Turn  of  the  world's  hlstofy 
In  this  hour, 
Now  and  forever. 
Good  luck.  Soldier! 


moment  of  culml- 

:ime  of  terror  and 

1]  aaglne  and  cannot 

)n  the  tick  of  tbe 


sharecrop  »er 


thi 
th! 


To  gradtutes  of  Howard 
Men  from  Stanford.  V.  M 
City  College,  Tuskegee. 
Oroton.  The   LUl.  P.  8 

Ntimber: 
Boys  from  no  school  at 
Tba  lad  from  the  cold 

Manhattan. 
Tbe   Southern 

son: 
To  men  of  every  description 
Government  Issue,  clad  it 
In  the  assault-boat 

tng 
Por  the  bows  to  drop  like 

swarming 
Down  cargo-nets  Into 
Sptirning  the  sand  on 

ping  to  cover 
On  tbe  Channel  coast 
Pacing  emplacement 
irassive  concrete,  guns 
Under  smoke  screen. 
Hedge-hopping     Mustangi  i 

Ports, 
Naval  gunfire:  these  and 
Hitting    the    silk:    the 

gliders : 
Light  and  heavy  platoon^ 

weapons. 
Looking  for  grotmd  signs 

Junction. 
Corral  the  airfield 
Dodging  from  shell  crater 
Wire  men,  walkie-talkies 
Bars.  Bazookas,  Bren-gun 
Plame  throwers,  mine 

grenades  and 
Through  the  tornado  of 

gun  bullets. 
The  demon  shriek  and 
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>r  of  Harvard, 
I .  Ann  Arbor, 
^acred  Heart, 
Sticb -and -Such  -a- 


al: 
(rater  flat  in  West 

-'s  or  the  Okie's 


from  Everywhere : 
waterproof  suits 
doughboys  tensely  wait- 


a  drawbridge:  guys 


landing-barges, 
beach-head,  fiop- 


dt  any  likely  spot: 
bat:  ery,  redoubt, 

tnbedded  in  hills- 
aircraft  high  or  low, 
high-up    Flying 


ar 


he  paratroopers 
-borne,    those    In 


with  the  drifted 

ready  to  seize  the 

engineers  with  explosive, 
to  shell  crater, 
radio  men, 
carriers, 
defectors,  those  witb 
torp  idoes, 


sliells  and  machine- 
c^ump. 


The  ping  like  piano  wire  suddenly  severed: 
Roar  and   concussion,  concussion   and   roar 

continuous, 
As   the   advance   goes   forward,   as  covuter- 

attack 
Gathers,  looms,  and   thunders — 
This  is  not  written — 
No,  it  is  not  writing,  not  even  a  scrawll  "^ 
You  will  write  It  in  letters  of  blood  and  fire. 
In  fountains  of  earth  and  a  canopy  of  cordite. 
In  wounds  and  shock  and  death — 
In  that  mortal  hour 
Good  luck,  Soldier! 

You  In  the  battle  dress,  with  Garand  and 
carbine, 

Witb  axe  and  garrote  of  the  scout,  feeling  tbe 
land. 

Sighting  along  the  azimuth,  clinging  earth 

And  your  other  mother.  Darkness:  you  In  tba 
scrabbled  foxhole. 

Behind  brush,  in  the  slit  trench,  under  bar- 
rage. 

Flattened  by  the  t>ombardment,  creeping, 
crawling. 

Worming  forward,  getting  beneath  tbe  wire: 

You  in  the  tank  attack,  under  tbe  eighty- 
eights. 

Stunned;  on  fire  and  bloody:  twisting  tbe 
tourniquet. 

Finding  the  sulfa  drugs,  inching  on  digging 
elbows 

Back  through  the  din,  teeth  clinched,  lips 
bitten. 

In  the  flare  and  the  black,  between  the  black 
and  the  flare — 

Good  luck.  Soldier  I 

It  came.    It  was  met.    The  threat,  the  In- 
conceivable 
Unfolding  of  their  huge  elaborate  scheme 
That  seemed  a  dream  at  first,  something  we 

scolIM 
Till  that  was  aloft  which  blotted  out  tbe  sun. 
Afoot  which  shook  a  continent. 
Done  which  stunned. 

Por  tbe  earth  sprang  suddenly  armed,  and  we 
Who  thought  to  be  free,  tasted  terror  and 

pain, 
Pelt  Iron  ratn — who  now.  by  land  and  sea, 
Bring  them  their  war  again. 
That  is  why.    And  because  mankind 
Was  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 
Not  caring  bow  dOM  we  all  are  bound,  bow 

men 
May  never  pass  by  on  the  other  side  again; 
How   the  world   Is   knit,   the   whole   world, 

however  wide 
The  distance  seem. 
Soldier,  our  G.  I.  Joe, 
Now.  if  you  dream 

In  barrack  or  tent  the  old  familiar  thing: 
The   leggy   colt   in    the    pasture;    tbe   path 

through  the  wood  to  the  spring; 
The  girl  under  apple  blossoms;    the  screen 

door  flapping 
To  the  fragrant  kitchen;  tbe  old  dog  twitch- 
ing and  napping 
On  the  scuffed  steps;  the  slack  mule  leaning 
Black  at   the  skyline   furrow  on   a  sun-red 

sky— 
AU  tbe  simple  things  of  borne  that  once  had 

meaning. 
Seeming  completely  to  go 
On  this  hurricane  that  still  la  shrieking  by — 
Why.  in  spite  of  danger,  death,  or  doom. 
They  are  the  things  you  go  to  bring  to  bloom 
Now,    everywhere    on    earth:    Man's    simple 

right. 
To  know  his  home  and  loved  ones  safe  at 

night. 
To  sleep  at  night  by  his  helpmate's  side 
In  peace,  to  know  his  children  and  his  dear 
Free  from  such  mortal  fear 
As  grips  all  Europe,  in  blood  of  Asia  dyed 
And  shuddering  to  its  core: 
The  creed  of  the  sword,  tbe  red  morass  oX 

war. 
So  this  is  written  for  you 
By  one  unworthy,  but  the  words  are  true. 
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Now,  on  the  tick  of  the  watch,  as  the  sands 

fall. 
Forward  In  multitude  you  go  for  all 
Our  1"  'pe,  our  faith,  our  flxed  and  furloiis 

will; 
Therefore,   with   all   the   human   love   they 

coldly  thought  to  kill. 
Good  luck.  Soldier. 


A  Trainee  of  W.  T.  S.-C.  A.  C.  Profram 
Explains  in  Detail  How  the  A.  A.  F. 
Failed  to  Keep  Their  Word  and  Doable- 
Crossed  Them 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  testimony  before  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  from  a 
former  C.  P.  T.-W.  T.  S.  trainee : 

The  writer  is  an  authority  on  neither  mili- 
tary afTairs  nor  aviation,  but  he  does  possess 
one  very  important  qualiflcation  for  com- 
menting upon  this  testimony:  He  was  a 
trainee  of  the  C.  A.  A.  war  training  service 
from  November  15.  1942  until  January  16, 
1944.  He  participated  in  four  of  the  W.  T.  S. 
courses  and  knew  intimately  a  great  many 
of  the  other  trainees  with  whom  he  flew,  lived, 
and  received  military  training  at  seven  differ- 
ent posts  and  colleges.  As  an  Intelligent  ob- 
server with  8  years  of  college  and  imlversity 
tiaining,  three  university  degrees,  and  a  col- 
lege teacher's  background,  he  gathered  a 
fairly  comprehensive  idea  of  the  caliber  of 
W.  T.  8.  men  and  tbe  general  outlines  of  the 
W.  T.  8.  program.  Por  these  reasons  he  feels 
prepared  to  point  out  some  very  fundamental 
errors  and  misunderstandings  relative  to  the 
bearing. 

MCASTTXINC  tJP  TO  AIR  rOBCE  BTANBARM 

A  great  deal  was  said  at  the  hearing  about 
the  alleged  failure  of  the  W.  T.  S.  trainees  and 
instructors  to  measure  up  to  Army  stand- 
ards. We  wonder  Just  bow  and  where,  spe- 
ciflcally,  they  fell  short. 

Was  it  physically?  Then  reflect  that  every 
one  of  these  4.687  W.  T.  S.  men  had  passed 
their  Army  64  physical  examination  shortly 
after  being  Inducted.  And  every  one  of  the 
C.  A.  A.  instructors  had  met  the  rigid  physi- 
cal requirements  for  the  commercial  license 
and  Instructor's  rating.  (It  is  true  that  very 
minor  physical  defects  existed  among  some 
of  the  men  who  first  entered  the  C.  A.  A., 
war  training  service  program.  But  these  men 
were  eliminated  from  further  training  at  the 
time  of  their  activation  and  these  men  are 
not  among  the  4,687  or  the  Instructors.) 
Now.  If  these  pilots  have  passed  the  Identical 
examination  given  flying  cadets  of  tbe  A.  A.  F. 
or  if  they  have  met  the  C.  A.  A.  Instructor's 
physical  standards,  it  can  hardly  be  physi- 
cal qualiflcations  to  which  the  testimony  re- 
ferred. 

Was  it  mental?  It  was  not  Idle  thinking 
that  prompted  ?iajor  Booth,  conunanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Twmty-tblrd  Training  Group  of 
Jefferson  Barracl(3  to  address  a  thousand  of 
these  W.  T.  S.  men  as  "the  most  intelligent 
and  best  educated"  group  of  men  ever  sent  to 
that  post  lor  training.  Major  Booth  knew 
something  of  our  original  C.  A.  A.  screening 
examination  scores,  our  Army  general  classi- 
fication test  scores,  our  Army  mechanical  ap- 
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titude  test  scores,  the  grades  that  we  made 
during  a  thousand  hours  of  W.  T.  S.  ground 
schooling,  and  ovir  scores  on  other  Army  and 
C.  A.  A.  examinations.  If  the  201  flies  of 
these  men  could  be  consulted  they  would  dis- 
close a  surprising  number  of  men  who  had 
been  lawyers,  teachers,  students  In  profes- 
sional schools,  and  ownerr  of  successful  busi- 
nesses In  civilian  life.  Compare  their  an- 
nual earnings  In  civilian  life  with  the  Army 
average.  Par  from  being  an  Inferior  group 
they  will  be  found  exceptionally  quallfled 
mentally.  Finally  consult  such  Army  Air 
Forces  ofQclals  as  Lt.  Col.  Robert  D.  Moeer 
(3321  Old  Dominion  Boulevard.  Alexandria, 
Va.),  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  W.  T.  S.  men. 
Colonel  Moser  Interviewed  and  studied  tbe 
records  of  hundred^  of  us  at  Keesler  Field  in 
September  and  October,  1943.  His  opinion 
would  throw  considerable  light  upon  any 
question  as  to  our  mental  capacity.  Now 
that  leaves  the  matter  of  age  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Was  it  our  age?  We  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  bom  prior  to  1917,  those  3,713.  of  us 
who  could  not  transfer  to  Aviation  Cadets 
Training.  The  instructors  are  pretty  largely 
over  cadet  age  limits  also.  But,  since  the 
proposed  WASP  program  will  take  mar- 
ried women  with  young  children,  mothers 
who  are  as  old  as  38.  we  fall  to  see  why  our 
age  should  discriminate  against  us.  None  of 
us  is  beyond  that  age.  That  leaves  but  one 
category  to  be  considered: 

Was  it  our  flying  ability?  And  at  this 
point  It  Is  necess&ry  to  clear  up  a  matter 
that  is  generally  and  completely  confused. 
No  one  is  proposing  that  either  these  former 
W.  T.  S.  t-"»!nee8  who  were  cut  off  in  the 
various — but  generally  «tdvanced — stages  of 
their  training,  or  these  thousands  of  in- 
structors— for  all  their  hundreds  of  hours — 
be  put  to  ferrying  fast  and  heavy  aircraft 
immediately.  But  it  is  proposed  that  both 
groups  of  these  men  be  given  Just  a  small 
fraction  of  the  training  that  WA8P8  receive 
and  that  they  then  be  checked  against  Army 
methods  and  flying  procedures.  (Stand* 
ards  is  the  wrong  word.  Army  and  C.  A.  A. 
flying  do  not  differ  in  fundamentals  or  qual- 
ity but  only  In  standardized  procedures  and 
practices  where  it  differs  at  all.  Let  anyone 
compare  the  C.  A.  A.  and  Army  requirements 
fc'  an  instrument  rating,  for  example.  They 
will  be  found  virtually  identical  Of  course, 
one  must  not  compare  the  civilian  standards 
of  years  ago  against  present-day  Army 
standards.  We  are  speaking  of  men  who 
learned  to  fly  according  to  today's  C.  A.  A. 
rulings  and  standards,  men  whom  it  was 
supposed  from  the  first  would  go  into  Army 
flying  within  a  few  months.) 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  C.  A.  A.  men 
have  flown  as  a  rule  tbe  lighter  and  slower 
types  of  aircraft  (there  are  notable  excep- 
tions, such  at  the  Beechcraft  C-48),  but  the 
point  Is  this:  Insofar  as  our  courses  have 
taken  us,  we  are  flying  as  ably  as  any  group 
anywhere,  WASPS  not  excepted.  Our  safety 
record  will  testify  to  that.  Bear  in  mind 
that  Sam  Foss  and  700  other  men  who  have 
been  decoratec".  for  flying  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices "bear  the  C.  A.  A.  brand  on  them  in  some 
way  or  another." 

If,  then,  it  is  our  flying  ability  that  Is  ques- 
tioned, keep  clearly  in  mind  that  we  are  not 
completely  trained.  Many  of  us  could  fly 
many  of  the  Army's  planes  with  complete 
satisfaction  to  all  at  once  but  we  make  no 
pretense  of  being  able  to  handle  the  most 
advanced  trainers  and  fighters  and  bombers 
without  additional  instruction.  But  give  us 
Just  the  final  20  percent  of  tbe  training  that 
the  WASPS  receive,  and  we  will  meet  every 
standard  that  tbe  Army  can  demand. 

Summary:  We  have  failed  to  flnd  evidence 
of  any  lack  of  physical  or  mental  qualiflca- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  C.  A.  A.  W.  T.  S.  men. 
Their  age  is  acceptable  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces.    Their  flying  will  be  second  to  none 


If  they  are  permitted  to  complete  their  train- 
ing with  relatively  few  hours  of  instruction 
In  Army  aircraft  by  Army  instructors.  Many 
are  Immediately  prepared  to  fly  many  of  the 
Air  Force  planes. 

THK  RXSPONStBIUTT  OF  THC  AIB  FOICXS  rOK 
C.  A.  A.  TXAINESS 

On  page  10  of  tbe  report  of  tbe  bearing. 
In  reply  to  the  question:  "You  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  tbem  (the  W.  T.  S.  trainees) 
coming  into  this  training  program  initially?" 
the  testimony  reads:  "We  were  probably  in- 
directly responsible  because  we  announced 
to  the  public  ov.r  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel, directly  no." 

Here  is  unmistakable  Inference  that  the 
Air  Forces  had  no  working  agreement  with 
the  C.  A.  A.  In  this  matter.  Yet  every  man 
among  us.  when  he  took  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment at  the  Army  recruiting  oflices,  thought 
that  he  was  entering  a  Jointly  sponsored  pro- 
gram. Evidently  the  C.  A.  A.  thought  like- 
wise for  they  wrote  in  their  official  publica- 
tion, the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  Jour- 
nal, April  1.  1942.  of  the  new  plan  for  Gain- 
ing pilots  full  time  and  of  its  pltms  being 
worked  out  by  cooperation  between  the 
C.  A.  A.  and  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Senator  McCarsan  likewise  thought  that  an 
agreement  existed  for  he  said  (Comcbcseional 
RicoHO,  April  26.  1943,  p.  3796) : 

"The  Army  called  upon'the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority  to  train  a  group  of  men, 
and,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  tbe  Army, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  is  now  In 
fact  training  these  who  are  going  into  pilot 
training  for  the  Army.  The  Authority  prom- 
ised this  g^oup  of  men  that  when  their  train- 
ing was  completed  they  would  be  given  em- 
ployment." 

Senator  Lodge  had  the  same  understanding 
of  the  situation  (ibid,  p.  3794) : 

"The  Army  •  •  •  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Au- 
thority for  the  training  of  service  pilots, 
transport  rilots.  and  gilder  pilots." 

These  two  Senators  were  members  of  the 
committee  which  had  Just  received  testimony 
as  to  the  status  of  W.  T.  8.  trainees,  at  the 
time  these  statements  were  made.  At  the 
same  dlscxisaion  en  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate. 
General  Harper,  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
Training  of  tbe  Army  Air  Forces  was  quoted : 

"They  (the  W.  T.  S.  trainees)  have  been 
training  under  an  agreement  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  so  that  we  receive  their  product." 

We  read  the  documents  that  we  signed 
when  we  Joined  up  for  this  training.  We 
were  not  misled.  An  agreement  did  exist. 
But  the  A.  A.  P.  has  apparently  repudiated 
its  end  of  that  agreement. 

Moreover  we  were  told  deflnitely  In  tbe 
agreements  that  we  signed  that,  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  C.  A.  A.,  we  would  be  either  (1)  taken 
over  by  the  Army  for  further  flight  training 
or  (2)  commissioned  by  the  Army  and  given 
flying  statios,  or  (3)  employed  as  a  flight  in- 
structor by  the  Army  and  retained  on  an 
enlisted  reserve  basis. 

These  promises  were  in  black  and  white. 
Let  C.  A.  A.  forms  be  consxilted  in  proof 
thereof.  The  alternate  promise  of  a  com- 
mission was  stated  Just  as  deflnitely  as  it  is 
to  anyone  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Tbase 
pvomises  were  tendered  by  the  C.  A.  A.  We 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
made  in  good  faith  and  with  full  Army  cog- 
nizance. But  tbe  promises  were  not  kept 
and  In  view  of  the  proposed  expansion  of 
W.  A.  S.  P.  training,'  the  excuse  "exigencies  of 
war"  carries  no  weight. 

Summary:  Although  the  testimony  denies 
direct  responsibility  of  the  A.  A.  P.  toward 
former  W.  T.  S.  trainees,  the  testimony  of 
the  official  C.  A.  A.  publication,  two  Senators, 
and  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air  Staff  Training 
stands  to  the  contrary.  C.  A.  A.  forms  will 
show  that  the  promises  made  to  tbe  men  who 
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•Ditoted  m  the  W.  T   8.  program  were  more 
tlMUi  implied. 

ms  MAirpowai  sboktao 

The  testimony  included  a  great  deal  about 
the  manpower  shortage  and  the  need  for  put- 
ttng  round  pegs  Into  round  holes.  Now  It  Is 
presumed  that  these  potential  women  pilots 
are  not  WMaqiiagred  prtor  to  their  enlistment 
to  the  WA0P8.  Thc^  type  of  woman  who  can 
Dree  herastf  suSctently  from  home  respon- 
ilMllOca  to  enter  mltttary  service  is  probably 
wosklnc  at  same  reasonably  uaefiU 

U  she  possesses  any  patriotic  sentiment 
Whaterer.  liOreoter  she  can — if  she  has  a 
mind  to — do  what  Is  expected  of  her  in  a 
defense  factory.     (What  psychologist  would 

nbe  to  the  existence  of  a  type  of  woman 
Besses  the  strength,  endurance,  co- 
onSfWkllon,  and  intelligence  to  fly  Army  air- 
craft but  Is  incapable  of  doing  a  simpie  fac- 
tory job?)  The  question  becomes  then: 
Bbill  these  women  be  taken  from  their  pres- 
•tU  work,  put  into  many  long  months  of 
tnriBlng  at  great  espenae  to  the  Government, 
and  finally  emerge  able  to  do  the  flying  jobs 
which  were  promised  to  thousands  of  highly 
qualified  men  whose  training  is  almost  com- 
plete? And  shall  those  same  men  be  put 
into  the  status  of  privates  in  the  ground 
and  forced  to  begin  some  other  long 
of  training  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  flying?  Where  could  one 
find  better  examples  of  the  use  of  sqtiare  pegs 
in  round  holes  than  in  such  a  pn^oeal? 

-^^  rsvoemsM 

ft~  is  one  thing  to  be  chivalrous:  it  is 
another  thing  to  display  outright  favoritism. 
Tliese  WASP  trainees  are  "professional 
women.**  we  are  told,  •"like  nurses."  Are  they 
professional  with  but  35  hours  of  flying 
time''  (Let  us  be  realistic  No  great  num- 
ber of  already-qual  tiled  women  pilots  will 
be  brought  to  the  service  by  this  bill:  It  is 
the  training  aspects  of  the  Mil  that  are 
Important.)  Does  the  Army  classify  aa 
nursra  women  who  have  completed  15  per- 
eent  of  their  bo^ltal  training? 

Those  women  who  do  not  complete  the 
WASP  program  of  training  should  be  re- 
turned to  civilian  life,  we  are  told.  Not 
since  the  end  of  Volunteer  oaeer%  Train- 
ing School  has  that  sort  of  generosity  been 
proffered  ae  a  policy.  If  a  WAC  fails  to 
make  ttM  gratfa  in  WAC  Ofllcer's  Candidate 
BctaooU  Is  she  returned  to  civilian  life?  By 
■ntk  a  policy  any  girt  who  finds  the  traln- 
tBK  a  little  too  roxigh  for  her  or  who  is 
bctfpd  of  the  routine,  needs  only  to  skM 
a  few  turns  and  overshoot  a  few  i^nrttnga 
and  ahe  wUl  be  en  route  to  her  civilian  stattM. 
The  recent  WASP  publicity  such  as  ths 
Boele.  Ladles  Courageous,  and  the  article 
1b  the  March  issue  of  the  Ladles  Boom 
Journal  ia  calctUated  to  bring  that  eery 
"fly-by  night."  gjawonr  saelrinc.  |ust-out-of- 
hlgb -school  type  of  child  Into  the  WASP 
training  program. 

CONCLlTBlOir 

The  complete  story  of  the  W.  T.  8.  pro- 
gram Is  long  and  complex  but  the  essential 
facts  are  these: 

1.  The  C.  A.  A.  trainees  and  instructors 
are  a  highly  qualified  group  of  men,  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

a  The  average  age  of  these  men  Is  well 
below  that  of  the  top  limit  for  women  pilots 
antf  only  a  few  years  above  that  for  combat 
pilots. 

S.  The  training  of  these  men  is  well  ad- 
vaneed  and  could  be  completed  with  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  and  expense  required 
to  train  sufflclent  women   pilots. 

4.  The  Army  Air  Forces  has  a  responsi- 
bility toward  the  men  who  enlisted,  saerl- 
flced.  and  were  dropped  from  training 
through  iM  fault  of  their  own. 

8.  The  proposal  to  fill  with  women  who 
are  ts  yet  untrained  the  Jobe  which  were 
promised  these  men  from  thch-  day  of  en- 


listment would  be  a 
aatlon  of  manpower. 

6.  The  WASP  prograih 
itlsm,  extra.conce8Slons|axKl 
unfair   to   the 
them  to  pay  for  training 
been  paid  for  and  deliv^ed 

7.  Former  C.  A.  A 
instructors  should  havi 
skill  carefully  and  fairl] 
ing  should  be  contlnu4d 
that  point,  and  each 
in  the  various  noncoi^batant 
just  as  quickly  as  he 
type  of  flying 


gi  assly  Inefficient  utili- 


asslgnm  ent 


,  smacking  of  favor- 
glamor.  Is  utterly 
because   it  force* 
that  has  already 
but  never  utilized. 
.  T.  8.  trainees  and 
their  present  flying 
assessed,  their  train - 
by  the  Army  from 
should  be  utilized 
flying  duties 
qualifies  for  a  given 
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Mr.    ARENDS 
leave  to  extend  my 
therein  a  copy  of  a 
Year  of  Decision" 
the  Honorable 
niinois.     This   talk 
night  at  the  Mayflowe^ 
tendered  Congressmap 
of  his  colleagues  of 
tion  of  his  outstandin  ; 
to  his  Nation  over 
has  been  a  Member  o 
resentatlves.    I  place 
RicoRD  so  that  those 
leged  to  hear  this 
the  opportunity  to 

My  colleagues  and 
happy  and  a  solemn 

It  la  solemn  becaiue 
«*  have  taken  account 
on  the  invasion  frcnt 
young  Americans  far 
In  the  direction  of 

Orim  as  the  thought 
escape  the  feeling  that 
OD  earth  for  many  youn  ; 

In  the  <ieathlees 
Crae  who  left  for  us  Um 
legacy  of  Flanders'  Pi 
soldiers  who  were 
the  boecm  of  this 
bing  vital  young  men 
Uved.  felt  dawn,  saw 
were  loved,  and  now  the  r 
and  undrainatlc  buslnea  > 
give  their  all. 

Where  they  are  on 
an  extension  of  the 

We  cannot  ponder 
mission    of    victory 
breathing  a  gracious 
manfully  endure  the 
ahead. 

We   eannot   ponder 
without  experiencing  a 
a  new  hope  for  the 
a  new  reverence  for 
are  ours  an  the  home 

It  is  for  us  to  Invest 
win  soon   achieve  with 
by  a  complete  and  mox^l 
sacrifices  which  they 

Let  there  be  devotion 
hearts  this  day. 

n 

This  is  also  a  happy 
be  other  than  huaabto 
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Speaker,   under 

remarks.  I  Include 

speech  entitled  "A 

by  my  colleague 

M.  DnxsEX,  of 

[was  delivered   last 

Hotel  at  a  banquet 

DiRKSEN  by  many 

House  in  recognl- 

ability  and  service 

i  12  years  that  be 

the  House  of  Rep- 

thls  speech  in  the 

♦rho  were  not  privl- 

spl(  ndid  talk  will  have 

re  td  It : 

fr«nds,  thu  Is  both  a 
oc4asion. 

since  early  morning 

it  what  is  happening 

and  the  progress  of 

ai  .eld  who  are  moving 

victofy. 

may  be,  we  cannot 
t^iese  ar«  the  last  days 
men. 

of  Colonel  Mc- 

touching  and  poetic 

,  we  think  of  young 

nurttued  and  suckled  on 

Bepu  oUc  as  Uvlng,  throb- 

ebo  short  days  ago, 

glow,  loved,  and 

are  engaged  in  grim 

to  which  they  freely 
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battle  front  is  but 

front  where  we  are. 

absence  today  on  a 

freedom    without 

that  they  may 

tasks   whieb   He 


heir   absence   today 

new  burst  of  faith, 

futiire  of  this  world,  and 

tte  obligations  which 

fro  at. 

1  he  Tietory  that  they 

I  durable   purpose 

worthiness  for  the 

make. 

and  homlllty  In  our 


o^easkm.    I  could  not 
fellowahlp  which 
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Is  so  abiudant  here  because  It  reaches  to 
the  heart. 

I  am  so  grateful  for  that  measure  of  esteem 
and  good  will  on  your  part  which  months 
ago.  prompted  you  to  urge  me  to  seek  some 
recognition  on  otu  Republican  national 
ticket. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  immodest  to  hope  and 
believe  that. you  were  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  one  who  has  served  for  substan- 
tial period  In  the  Congress  and  who  may 
have  developed  some  familiarity  vttlh  the 
highways  and  byways  of  a  complex  and  sen- 
sitive government  structure,  might  sdd 
strength  to  the  Republican  cause  in  the  days 
ahead  and  because  of  your  action,  I  felt  an 
obligation  to  make  a  campaign  and  visit  In 
many  sections  of  our  blessed  lanci. 

TLere  has  been  opporttmlty  to  journey  Into 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  I  can  report  to  you  that  it  has 
been  an  enriching  and  stimulating  adventure. 

It  gave  me  a  chance  to  visit  with  your 
people  back  home  and  to  give  them  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  dUlgence.  the  earnestness  and 
the  loyalty  which  you  have  brought  to  your 
task  and  to  the  problems  with  which  we  have 
wrestled. 

It  supplied  a  chance  to  audit  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes,  and  the  reflections  of  your  people 
and  to  find  Inspiration  in  the  resolve  and 
quiet  courage  with  which  they  keep  the  vigil 
on  the  home  front. 

It  offered  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  find 
new  hope  In  the  incredible  genius  and  ver- 
satility of  this  Republic. 

Above  all  else,  it  afforded  a  chance  to  en- 
joy a  rich  fellowship  with  Americans  every- 
where who  in  their  hearts  and  souls  still 
keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  Unlcm. 
Many  of  them  were  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  young  men  who  are  this  very  d;  landing 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Old  World  to  combat 
the  brutal  idea  that  might  makes  right  and 
to  restore  peace,  serenity,  good  living,  and 
sweetness  to  a  world  which  for  a  generation 
has  been  steeped  in  bitterness  and  unrest. 

What  an  adventure  cf  the  spirit  that  really 
was,  for  in  them  one  finds  no  dreamy  despair 
nor  the  dross  of  defeatism. 

The  refining  fires  of  war  have  btimed  away 
whatever  of  dross  there  might  have  been  and 
left  only  a  quiet  resolve  that  calls  for 
audacious  action,  for  victory,  for  the  crown 
of  peace,  for  a  new  sph-it  of  amity  in  the 
world,  and  for  a  maintenance  of  that  free- 
dom for  whi^  young  men  are  this  day  being 
bruised  in  body  ard  mind. 

Truly,  my  colleagues  and  friends,  there  was 
about  all  this  a  majestic  adventtue  like  the 
stars  whispering  to  the  soul,  and  to  you.  who 
made  It  possible,  I  shaU  be  ever  grateful, 
m 

Let  us  go  beck  to  these  good  people  in  every 
section  of  the  land. 

What  do  they  say  and  for  what  do  they 
hope  in  the  days  ahead. 

In  their  questions,  one  rould  easily  trace 
a  common  pattern  which  is  a  gracious  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  to  know  our  country, 
we  must  look  into  the  common  heart. 

When  will  the  war  end? 

When  will  peace  come? 

When  win  our  boys  come  back? 

It's  not  just,  When  will  the  boys  Come 
back? 

It's  when  will  otir  boys  come  back?  In 
that  one  pronoun,  you  see  the  kinship  of 
Main  Street  to  the  struggle  which  engrosses 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 

Will  we  achieve  a  peace  this  tlm«  which 
win  have  a  chance  to  endure? 

What  are  they  fighting  for  and  when  Its 
over,  what  win  be  the  effect  upcm  our  future. 

These  are  the  thoughts  snd  hopes  with 
which  we  must  deal  as  we  prepare  to  make 
a  bid  for  the  trusteeship  of  power  for  the 
next  4  years. 

It  should  suggest  to  us  thst  the  spirit  In 
which  we  seek  responsibility  and  power  la 
sverythtrg. 
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It  suggests  that  as  we  fr&me  policies  and 
select  leaders,  that  we  be  moved  by  a  con- 
stant courage  which  is  worthy  of  the  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  are  this  day 
on  freedom's  frontier. 

It  suggests  that  the  danger  and  jeopardy 
to  which  they  are  exposed  shall  have  a  value 
and  that  if  the  way  to  the  stars  is  hard,  let 
us  go  the  hard  way  if  it  is  right. 

It  suggests  that  the  course  which  we  chart 
for  the  future  can  become  a  pin-up  charter 
In  every  American  heart. 

Tt 

But  let's  go  back  to  Chese  good  people  In  all 
parts  of  the  land  who  think,  who  hope,  who 
ask  questions,  and  whose  hearts  are  prayer- 
fully attuned  to  the  undramatlc  business 
now  at  hand. 

"When  will  our  boys  come  home?"  they  ask. 

That  blessed  day  will  coma. 

A  telegram  or  telephone  call  will  one  day 
announce  to  a  proud  father  and  anxious 
mother  that  a  soldier  son  is  back  in  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  soon  he  will  be  home. 

What  preparations  there  will  be  to  give 
him  a  welcome  that  befits  a  hero  and  what 
anxious  hours  and  days  must  l>e  endured 
until  familiar  steps  upon  the  stoop  will  un- 
mistakably declare  that  he  surely  Is  back 
home. 

Then  the  joys  of  homecoming  will  be 
complete. 

A  mother  In  the  hard  and  vigorous  em- 
brace of  a  soldier  son.  A  son  encircled  by  the 
Jovlng  arms  of  a  mother  who  day  In  and 
day  out  prayed  for  his  safe  return  but  also 
that  he  manfully  perform  the  tasks  that 
were  assigned  by  the  caute  of  freedom. 

What  a  recital  It  will  be.  What  adven- 
tures he  experienced  from  the  day  he  en- 
listed or  was  Inducted  until  that  glad  day 
when  a  deafening  stillness  was  heard  round 
the  world  and  peace  had  returned  to  assuage 
the  long  and  engulf.ng  and -costly  bitterness 
which  afflicted  mankind. 

With  drama  and  gesture,  he  will  tell  where 
he  was  and  what  he  did. 

Then,  of  course,  comes  the  inevitable  $64 
question.  What's  been  going  on  back  home 
while  I  was  gone? 

Then  comes  the  time  for  us  on  the  home 
front  to  give  an  accounting  of  our  steward- 
ship. 

V 

It  Is  the  key  to  the  real  issue  before  us 
and  it  can  be  phrased  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion: "What  will  he  find  over  here  when 
It's  over  over  there." 

Prom  the  statements  snd  speeches  which 
one  encounters  from  time  to  time  that  unity 
and  morale  are  in  issue.  They  are  not  Issues. 
They  are  duties  which  every  American  gladly 
embraces.  Morale  Is  the  spiritual  reserve 
upon  which  we  must  draw  as  the  casualty 
lists  throw  their  lengthening  shadows  upon 
the  land. 

It  will  be  said  and  Is  being  said  that  victory 
Is  the  issue.  It  is  a  bit  strange  that  such  an 
issue  should  even  be  suggested  because  vic- 
tory is  the  grim  vmfinished  business  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

It  Is  said  that  peace  and  cooperation  are  in 
issue.  How  can  there  be  an  issue  In  the  great 
spiritual  hope  which  moves  every  thinking 
person  to  seek  a  workable  pattern  which  car- 
ries with  it  the  assurance  that  peace  will  have 
a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  endure  and 
that  young  men  will  not  again  be  bruised 
and  broken  upon  the  altar  of  war. 

All  these  are  not  Issues.  They  are  tasks 
for  the  task  force  on  the  home  front. 

The  real  Issue  will  be  "What  will  he  find 
over  here  when  it's  over  over  there?" 

Will  the  hopes  and  prayers  which  are  ut- 
tered in  the  fox  holes  on  the  battle  front  be 
rendered  into  ashes  by  the  ideologies  and  pol- 
icies wbxh  come  from  the  fox  holes  in  the 
home  front? 

Will  the  Amtflcan  system  which  rests  upon 
the  morais  of  individualism  become  the  vic- 


tim of  a  pious  collectivism  and  will  freedom 
be  just  a  word  or  a  way  of  life? 

When  we  flnd  the  answer  to  that  question 
we  shall  know  whether  victory  had  a  durable 
purpose. 

vt 

Conflict  today  Is  In  the  realm  of  ideas  as 
much  as  in  the  fleld  of  parties  and  personal- 
iUes. 

Tou  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  ear- 
nestly in  the  national  scene  and  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  and  to  assess  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  are  fully  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  collectivism  Is  on  the  march.  It  is 
more  than  a  mere  footnote  to  economic  dis- 
cussion. It  Is  no  longer  hearsay  but  accepted 
gospel  in  high  places. 

More  and  more  we  see  the  effort  to  chsin  the 
individual  and  Individual  rights  to  collective 
and  group  action,  and  when  It  becrmes  com- 
plete, what  happens  to  freedom  and  the  moral 
basis  of  the  American  system. 

Collectivism  in  which  the  individual  is 
considered  as  but  a  part  of  the  mass  or  group 
is  but  another  name  for  totalitarianism  and 
if  that  should  be  the  destiny  of  our  Nation, 
what  a  mass  frustration  we  would  see  in  days 
to  come  as  bewildered  young  men.  Inspired 
by  the  pride  which  will  be  justly  theirs  for 
having  achieved  victory,  peace,  and  freedom 
for  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  shotild  flnd 
that  freedom  forclosed  at  home. 

In  the  record  of  the  Immediate  past  one 
may  easily  read  the  taarch  of  collectivism, 
control,  and  management  by  Oovernment 
and  one  may  also  read  the  tragic  Impairment 
of  those  institutions  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  safeguards  of  freedom  and  It 
will  be  none  too  reassuring  as  we  re-echo 
the  question.  "What  will  they  flnd  over  here 
when  it's  over  over  there?" 

-  m 

That  record  needs  but  brief  highlighting 
on  this  occasion  because  it  is  to  familiar 
to  you  all. 

People  have  been  rendered  dependent  and 
submissive. 

The  Constitution  gets  rough  treatment  and 
much  lip  service. 

The  Price  Control  Act  bears  living  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
has  been  destroyed  to  achieve  an  economic 
purpose  and  the  amazing  thing  is  that  many 
groups  clamor  for  the  continuation  of  this 
destruction  of  the  power  of  the  courts. 

Amazing  interpretations  of  the  commerce 
clause  are  gradually  reducing  the  States  to 
the  obscurity  of  governing  units  snd  after 
a  while  the  very  grass  roots  of  democracy  will 
have  been  destroyed. 

The  independence  of  Congress  has  been 
assailed  from  time  to  time  and  it  remained 
for  no  less  a  personage  than  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  state  with  vehemence 
and  vigor  upon  the  Senate  floor  that  the 
veto  message  of  February  22,  1944,  was  "A 
calculated  and  deliberate  assault  upon  the 
Integrity  of  every  Member  of  the  Congress." 

Blank  checks  and  broad  Executive  powers 
are  envisioned  as  the  very  hope  of  our  eco- 
nomic future,  and  we  see  such  distinguished 
men  as  Dr.  Alvin  Hansen,  adviser  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  prophesying  that  Con- 
gress win  surrender  its  power  to  tax  and  to 
direct  the  spending  of  public  funds  and  that 
most  If  not  all  of  the  present  extraordinary 
powers  wUl  be  retained  by  the  Executive. 

The  gospel  of  defeatism,  maturity,  and 
despair  Is  being  preached  in  h!gh  places  and 
is  being  used  to  condition  the  people  for  that 
day  when  all  social  and  economic  decisions 
ar^  made  ty  Government. 

More  and  more  power  has  been  lodged  In 
administrative  hands,  and  today  we  see  a 
steady  florl  of  directives  and  decisions,  some 
of  which  are  capriciotis  and  arbitrary,  and 
which  carry  us  further  and  further  along 
the  road  of  total  action. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  man- 
ning   the   propaganda   mill   of   the   Federal 


Government  today,  issuing  releases,  speeches. 
lectures,  movies,  and  radio  scripts  to  make 
control  and  management  palatable. 

Nearly  3.000.000  men  and  women,  more 
than  80  percent  of  whom  are  scattered 
throughout  the  48  States  bear  witness  to  the 
growth  of  buresus,  boards  and  commissions. 

Here  are  but  some  of  the  weapons  which 
have  been  steadily  forged  in  the  fires  of  a 
collective  philosophy  and  as  he  appraiaea 
their  potency  and  the  determination  of  those 
who  would  force  a  collective  way  of  life  upmn 
the  land,  he  can  but  re-echo  what  has  been 
asked  countless  times,  "what  will  they  find 
over  here  when  it's  over  over  there." 

vtn 

Sometime  ago.  Senator  CMahonxt,  of 
Wyoming,  wrote  an  article  which  was  widely 
publicized  and  which  bore  this  challenging 
title  "America  Is  Being  Made  Over — And 
We  Won't  Like  It." 

We  know  the  American  system  Is  being 
made  over  and  we  won't  like  it. 

It  Is  being  recast  In  the  Image  of  what  in 
1935,  Dr.  Rexford  Tugwell  called  disciplined 
democracy 

Control  is  the  essence  of  discipline. 

When  people  learn  to  dl&like  it  enough,  the 
soul  will  stir  and  then  we  must  again  go 
through  the  agony  of  recapturing  freedom 
no  matter  what  the  .price. 

ITie  spread  of  collectivism  can  be  arrested 
and  we  can  again  return  to  the  high  road  of 
freedom  and  individualism  at  the  end  of 
which  there  lies  the  greater  glory  of  this  Re- 
public 

It  is  for  the  people  to  make  that  determina- 
tion. They  shall  have  a  chance  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1944. 

That  will  be  a  day  and  this  Is  a  year  of 
decision. 

IX 

Now  permit  a  personal  word. 

At  your  suggestion,  I  made  myself  avail- 
able for  such  national  service  as  the  patty 
might  determine. 

If  in  the  wisdom  of  the  party  leaders,  they 
see  fit  to  accord  me  the  honor  of  a  place  on 
the  national  ticket,  I  can  only  say  that  I  shall 
bend  what  light  I  have  to  the  task  of  con- 
verting a  growing  hope  into  a  victory. 

If  it  be  otherwise.  I  shall  still  have  found 
a  rich  and  abiding  reward  in  the  service 
which  the  people  have  privileged  me  to  render 
and  in  such  further  service  as  they  shall  com- 
mand in  the  days  to  come. 

X 

In  this  solemn  moment  could  we  do  better 
than  out  of  humble  and  contrite  hearts  offer 
not  one  prayer  but  two.  Let  our  first  prayer 
be  for  them  and  may  It  give  them  strength 
to  manufully  pursue  that  grim  task  thst 
destiny  has  assigned.  Let  our  second  prayer 
be  that  when  they  return  from  over  there, 
they  will  find  us  practicing  the  very  freedom 
and  justice  for  which  they  fight. 


Basinesi  Failures  in  1943  Decline  to  21 
Percent  of  50- Year  Arerafe,  Lowest  on 
Record — Liabilities  to  16  Percent — 
Small  Businesses  Show  Substantial 
Progress 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  busiaMi 
failures  via  the  bankruptcy  route  in  1943 
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were  not  only  the  lowest  on  record  In  the 
past  60  years  but  were  21  percent  of  the 
average  for  this  half  century.  Liabilities 
were  also  the  lowest  In  this  same  period 
and  but  16  percent  of  the  average.  In 
1944,  for  the  first  4  months,  the  number 
of  failures  are  even  less,  being  26.7  per- 
cent of  last  year,  while  liabilities  are 
running  at  the  rate  this  year  of  39  per- 
cent below  1943.  These  figures  prove  the 
high  financial  condition  of  business  in 
genera]  and  small  business  in  particular. 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  1943 
were  only  3.221  while  the  commercial  and 
industrial  liabilities  were  but  $45,339,000. 
according  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  Inc.. 
noted  authority  on  such  facts.  These 
failures  include  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  construction  and  com- 
mercial service  and  are  an  accurate  cross- 
section  from  large  to  small  businesses. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  i  consider  this  data  of 
vital  importance. 

For  the  first  4  months  of  1944,  the  total 
number  of  failures  are  Just  a  fraction 
over  any  one  month  of  last  year  number- 
ing 479,  whereas  in  the  same  period  In 
IMI  they  were  1.662.  With  respect  to 
Uabilitles  the  total  loss  In  1943  for  4 
months  was  $32,466,000  as  compared  with 
only  $6,800,000  for  the  same  4  months  of 
this  year. 

From  tbcM  flffures  it  is  apparent  that 
temtnaai  as  a  whole  is  in  a  most  prosper - 
OM  «ondtt<on,  This  in  emphasised  by 
Um  fact  that  from  1894  to  1943,  Inclu- 
■Ivff,  faUurti  in  tht  6  iroups  of  buslnessat 
avtraitd  16,190  ptr  ytar  oompartd  with 
Ijai  10  IMI.  On  ih«  othfr  han4.  Itabll- 
ItlM  In  tht  Mina  60  y«ars  avtraf  td  laM,- 
••0,000  ptr  XMT,  yti  in  104S  fhty  wtrt 
rfdU0Ml  10  •4«.IS»,000,  Thua  the  nuni' 
tor  of  fallUfM  last  ftkr  wtra  but  81  mrr- 
eant  of  tha  60-yaar  ivaraga,  and  UtMll* 
Um  onir  11  parMnt  In  oomparlsun. 

MMU.«a«wMBi«  fAiLtmas  ■•  wwnmm  vmm 

is-riA«  AvaaAM 

A  bntk-down  of  the  falluras  and  Ua- 
bIMUaa  of  each  of  the  five  classlfleatUma 
Is  only  available  for  the  past  10  years, 
or  from  ltt4  to  1941.  inclusive.  The  re- 
tall  trade  and  commercial  service  groups 
of  businesses  afford  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  "Uttle  business"  has  not 
stilfered  through  failures. 

In  the  10  years,  the  total  number  of 
retail  merchants  of  all  types  who  failed 
numbered  67.240.  giving  them  a  10-year 
average  of  6.725.  In  1943.  the  failures 
amonir  every  type  of  retail  merchant 
were  1,761.  or  but  26.2  percent  of  the 
lO-year  average. 

The  UabiliUes  of  these  failures  over 
the  period  of  10  years  were  $599,011,000. 
which  means  an  average  per  year  of 
$50,901,100.  The  1943  Uability  loss  for 
retail  merchants  was  $12,722,000  or  but 
21.2  percent  in  comparison  with  the 
10-yeftr  average. 

"Hie  next  smallest  type  of  business  ac- 
tivity Is  the  commercial  service  trades. 
These  represent  dry  cleaning,  laundries, 
barbers,  and  so  forth.  The  total  num- 
ber of  failures  in  this  classification  in 
10  years  was  5,531  and  an  average  for 
each  year  of  653.    In  1943  the  faUures 


were  but  237.  or  a  lercentage  of  43  of 
the  10-year  average. 

With  respect  to  lial  ilities  the  total  was 
$152,476,000  for  10  yei  irs.  giving  an  a"er- 
age  of  $15,247,600  per  year,  whereas  in 
1943,  they  were  $4,99  i.OOO.  Thus  Uabil- 
ity losses  were  only  2.7  percent  of  the 
last  decade.  The  S(  rvice  trades  to  a 
large  extent  are  extremely  small  con- 
cerns and  a  high  ra  e  of  failure  might 
be  expected  yet  they  have  not  suffered 
when  failures  are  so  much  under  the 
average. 

As  previously  polr  ted  out,  the  total 
number  of  failures  tl  e  first  4  months  of 
this  year  was  479.  Of  these  128  were 
among  manufacture)  s.  37  were  whole- 
salers, 198  retail  merchants.  63  engaged 
in  construction,  and  )3  representing  the 
commercial-service  ti  ade.  These  total  a 
little  more  than  any  one  month  of  last 
year. 

The  1943  decline  in  number  of  failures 
and  liability  losses  iirouM  be  even  less 
than  these  figures  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  since  1939  Dun  li  Bradstreet 
expanded  Its  systen .  In  addition  to 
bankruptcy  court  ca«»  It  has  included 
voluntary  liquidation 
to  creditor!.  Thia 
creased  the  number  o 
through  liabilities. 

A  buslneu  failure,  ia  defined  by  Dun  b 
Bradstreet.  occurs  wh  rn  a  commercial  or 
Industrial  enterprlsa  is  Involved  In  a 
court  proceedinf  or  i  voluntary  action 


which  la  likely  to  cm 
ton,  Speciflcally,  th 
record    of    fallurca 


tlnuanros  foUowIni  JMslgnmrnt,  volun 

petition  in  bank- 

«k^(!utlon,    fort* 

voluntary  with* 


t«ry  or  involuntary 
rupicy,    attachmmt, 

oloturt,  and  so  forti  .  ,   

drawala  from  buslneis  with  known  Iomi 
!•  oradltors;  also  eni  rprlatt  Involvtd  In 
Mvrt  action,  auch  a  rao«; varshlp.  and 
Unet  Junt  lff4  reoi  t anisation,  or  ar* 
raatemtnt,  which  mi  y  or  may  not  Ittd 
to  discontinuances;  a  i  well  as  bualntaaaa 
making  voluntary  ^mpromista  with 
creditors  out  of  court, 
Prior  to  1939,  the 
explanation  sayi: 

8om«  branchM  w*rd 
voluntary  dlsoontlnusnc  m  with  Ioh  to  credi- 
tors or  aU  smsU  concerns  forced  out  oT 
buslnees  by  sttachmenM.  executions,  fore, 
closures,  etc..  with  Insuf  Iclent  aaseta  to  cover 
all  cUlrn*.  Efforts  to  ot  tain  complete  cover- 
age of  such  cases  results  d  In  the  addition  of 
3,360  failures  with  natalities  of  $14,316,000 
to  the  record  for  1939. 
for  1939  are  presented,  ^e  original  for  com- 
parison with  preTlous  ysara  and  the  revised 
set  comparable  with  si  bsequent  years.  In 
the  calculations  and  subsequent  onM  the 
higher  figures  for  1939  ^re  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 
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In  the  manufacture 
results  are  disclosed 
In  number  of  failures  Ih 
with  the  10-year  aven  ge, 
plies  to  UabiliUes.    T^xe 
10  years  were  20,574, 
2,05'i.     This  represents 
10-year  period.    Tht 


with  recorded  loss 

automatically    in- 

failures  and  leases 


in  a  loss  to  credl< 
Dun  It  Bradstreet 
Includes    dlMcon* 
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$759,193,000.  the  average  yearly  loss  was 
$75,918,000  while  the  decrease  is  25.1  per- 
cent of  the  average  for  10  years. 

There  is  no  exception  to  this  trend  of 
lower  failures  and  liabilities  in  the 
wholesale  trade  due  to  the  improved 
condition  in  business.  Failures  in  this 
industry  for  10  years  were  10.293,  mean- 
ing an  average  of  1.029.  The  failures  in 
1943  were  257.  or  an  average  of  but  25 
percent  under  the  10-year  basis.  Liabil- 
ities were  $249,074,000.  or  $24,907,400 
yearly  average.  The  losses  in  1943  were 
$3,108,000,  or  but  12.5  percent  of  the  av- 
erage 10-year  losses. 

In  the  construction  trade  in  10  years 
there  were  6.382  failures  and  a  yearly 
average  of  638.  This  62.8  percent  of  the 
10-year  average,  with  1943  failures  of 
399.  With  respect  to  liabilities  they 
were  $149,126,000,  thus  an  average  per 
year  of  $14,912,600.  In  1043  the  liability 
loss  was  $5,455,000,  or  36.6  percent  under 
the  10-year  average.  This  industry  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered  most  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  construction  business 
declined  except  for  the  war  effort  and 
urgent  housing  necessities.  All  unes- 
sential building  has  been  banned  for  the 
duration. 

In  the  10  years,  therefore,  the  total 
failures  for  manufacturing,  wholesal-' 
inr.  retailing,  construction,  and  servic- 
ing Industries,  the  failures  amounted  to 
109,131.  making  the  average  10.91S  a 
year.  Since  there  were  but  $.231  fail- 
ures In  1943  the  overall  peroentaie  showi 
but  39.6  01  all  such  falluraa  In  tht  tntlrt 
period  0/  10  years. 

Uabilitles  over  tht  patt  10  rttn  wtrt 
moo,<M),000,  and  tht  ytarly  avtract 
$190Jia,000.  Tho  loMti  throufh  bank- 
ruptcy and  otherwise  wtrt  but  |46,tt0,- 
000  In  1948,  In  othor  wordt,  toitta  havt 
dtcrtaatd  to  the  txttnt  of  3f  J  ptrotnt 
in  104J  of  tht  10-ytar  avtrag t. 

nmr  tsars'  ooMrAsisow 
Coniidtring  tht  60  ytart'  figurti,  tht 
lowtst  previous  record  of  failures  oc- 
curred in  1919.  with  6.461.  The  lowest 
commercial  and  Industrial  liabilities  took 
place  in  1899,  and  totaled  $90,881,000. 
The  highest  number  of  failures  were  In 

1932.  of  31.822,  and  the  heaviest  liabili- 
ties were  in  the  same  year,  consisting 
of  $928,313,000. 

As  to  total  50  years'  figures  there  were 
759,517  failures,  for  an  average  of  15.190. 
This  compares  with  only  3.221  in  1943.  or 
21  percent  of  the  half -century  average. 
Commercial  and  industrial  liability  losses 
in  the  same  50  years  amounted  to  $14.- 
244.417,000.  which  represents  a  yearly 
average  of  $284,880  340  and  a  percentage 
of  16  percent  in  1943  in  comparison  with 
$45,339,000  Uabilitles. 

The  heaviest  failures,  both  in  number 
and  losses,  occurred  between   1921  and 

1933.  In  these  13  years  the  number  of 
failures  was  302.314,  an  average  of  23,- 
255,  or  a  Uttle  less  than  half  of  the  50- 
year  period.  The  liabilities  were  $7,515.- 
537.0C0.  This  provides  a  yearly  average 
of  $578,119,231  and  is  more  than  half 
of  the  50-year  total  of  ♦14.244.417.000. 
In  cwnparison  with   1943  this  ia  only 
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0.0032  percent.    Year  by  year  for  these 
13  years  the  figures  are  as  follows: 


Number  0 1 
feOnres 

LiablUtiec 

1921  

19,657 
23.676 
18,718 
30.615 
21.214 
21.773 
28,146 
33,8*2 
22,00» 
36,365 
28,285 
31,822 
301307 

f6Z7.  401. 000 

1922 

623,  89S,  000 

IMS 

639,  387.  (100 

1994 

543,226,000 

1925 

1926-  .. —        .......... 

443,74i000 
409.233.000 

1927 

1938 

53a  105. 000 
480.599.000 

1920 

483.252,000 

1930 

668.282.000 

1931 .... 

736,310,000 

1932 

928. 313. 000 

lt33         

602.   30,000 

FAILUBIS    AKD    LOf.SIS    DXCLXMX    SHAXPLT 

For  the  succeeding  11  years  since  1933 
there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  with  a 
few  exceptions  and  culminating  in  1943 
with  the  extremely  low  number  of  3.221 
failures  and  $45,339,000  liability  losses. 
The  average  of  failures  for  these  11  years 
was  reduced  11.466  and  the  losses  to  an 
average  of  only  $217,945,000. 


1934., 

a-. 

19M. 
IMS. 
IMO. 

mi. 

iML 
IMI. 


Nqmoffef 
fftihtrti 


11,001 
l:|,M4 

11,607 
1),4M 

Vt,  Mn 

1 1,  4011 

1:1.619 

ll.MK 
I),  44A 

:i,ni 


Liabllltlfi 


1111,1130,000 
310,  aso,  oo;i 

vt.  178, 000 
IM,  368,000 
34&fKM,a00 
168,  3tM,  (IK) 
l06,flM,0U0 
136, 104. 0r»i 
iOII,  761, 000 
43,330,000 


Fftllurtt,  Mr.  IptAktr,  rtprtttnt  tht 
•(•tt  of  builntti  of  tht  Niiilon.  Xt  oan- 
not  bt  Mid,  thtrtfort,  thi.t  builntit  hat 
bttn  injurtd  txctpt  whtri  tht  war  tffort 
inttrf  trtd.  Butintat  ••  a  wholt  bat  bttn 
pfOiptrout  at  taming  tiattmtntt  provt. 

It  ihould  bt  rtmarktd  htrt,  howtvtr, 
that  there  have  been  retlremtntt  from 
butlntM  which  do  not  enter  into  this 
picture  at  there  are  no  recordf  of  an 
authentic  nature  availa'ilt.  The  fact 
that  the  number  of  failur»  and  losses  in 
business  have  declined  so  perceptibly  at 
these  figures  show  demor  strates  beyond 
question  that  business,  and  especially 
small  business,  has  been  going  forward 
Instead  of  backward. 

As  a  consequence  creditor  losses  have 
been  substantially  to  wheie  last  year  they 
amounted  to  only  $871,135  per  week 
whereas  when  compared  vith  the  50-year 
average,  the  losses  to  creditors  were  $5,- 
476.539  per  week. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUUIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Oscar  Johnston,  president  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  June  6,  1944. 

I  have  had  an  estimate  made  of  the 
cost  of  printing  the  article,  which  is 
$190.67. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of  America  appre- 
ciates deeply  and  sincerely  your  Interest  In 
the  problems  confronting  our  industry,  as 
manifested  by  your  presence  here  tonight. 

Tonight  we  hope  to  outline  some  of  the 
problems  confronting  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  industries.  We  are  doing  this  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  yotir 
advice  and  your  aid  in  our  efforts  to  solve 
them.  We  also  want  you  to  know  something 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
its  composition,  its  aims,  its  ideals,  its  pol- 
icies, and  its  methods 

Pint,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  fact 
already  known  to  many  of  you,  namely,  that 
the  raw  cotton  industry  is  one  of  America's 
major  interests  and  activities  Cotton  is  pro- 
duosd  in  substantial  quantities  In  18  of  our 
48  StatM.  It  is  a  major  economic  factor  In 
14  of  otir  48  Btatsi.  Mors  tban  two  and 
ons-fourth  million  farm  families  consisting 
of  between  ten  and  twelve  million  persons— 
or  mors  thsn  8  psrotnt  of  the  oitiaenshlp 
of  America — live  on  cotton  farms  and  de* 
pend  primarily  upon  the  production  of  cot- 
ton as  the  major  item  eontributing  to 
their  support,  loms  40  ptrosnt  of  our  pop- 
ulation are  persons  rastdinf  upon  the  farms 
•nd  dspendent  upon  fsrm  production  for 
a  livelihood,  Apweatmstelv  9$  pereent  of 
these  farm  people  srs  produeers  of  eotion. 
Mere  thsn  9.000.000  other  ottlaens  of  the 
United  Itatei  make  thsir  llvlnf  froai 
bandllnp.  tramportlnf .  preeeitlni,  and  bmt* 
ehandlsing  eotten,  eeiUHiseed,  and  tie  prod* 
u«t«,  Tonight,  In  usina  the  word  "eetton," 
I  shall  use  It,  unless  otherwise  Indleated,  In 
its  generis  sense  as  Ineludlng  ftber  and  seed 
and  the  thousands  of  produets  manufaetursd 
from  the  fiber  and  seed,  Manufaettiring  Id> 
deed  Is  an  Important  part  of  the  eotton  in- 
dustry in  pea43etlme;  mors  worksrs  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  engaged  in  spinning  and 
otherwise  processing  raw  cotton  than  are 
employed  in  any  other  single  indiutrial  activ- 
ity in  America.  As  you  undoubtedly  know, 
cotton  has  nuule  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort.  I  shall  not  take  your 
time  to  emphasize  this  contribution  other 
than  to  quote  from  Ma].  Oen.  B.  B.  Gregory, 
whose  statement  in  substance  is  that,  second 
alone  to  metal,  cotton  is  the  most  important 
and  essential  war  material. 

The  raw  cotton  industry  consists  of  6 
branches :  The  producers  or  farmers;  the  cot- 
ton glnners— who  operate  the  11.000  gins  at 
which  the  fll>er  and  seed  are  separated:  cot- 
ton warehousemen,  who  concentrate,  store, 
compress,  and  make  cotton  ready  for  the 
market;  cottonseed  crushers,  who  first  pro- 
cess and  divide  the  seed  Into  their  constitu- 
ent elements  of  linters,  hulls,  meal,  and  oil; 
the  cotton  merchants  or  shippers,  whose 
function  is  to  merchandise  or  market  cotton 
fiber;  the  spinners  or  textile  manufactiirers. 
at  whose  plants  the  flt>er  is  initially  processed 
and  spun  into  yarn.  These  6  interests  make 
up  the  raw-cotton  Industry. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
represents  the  raw  cotton  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  coiuicU  consists  of  344  delegate-members. 
Porty-aiz  represent  the  producer  or  farmer 
interest.  Forty-two  delegate-members  repre- 
sent each  of  the  glnner,  warehousemen, 
shipper,  and  crusher  interests;  and  80  repre- 
sent the  spinner  or  manufacturing  interest. 


For  administrative  purposes  the  Cotton 
Belt  is  divided  Into  14  State  units  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  from  the  first  S  Interests 
named,  and  into  6  districts  for  the  selection 
of  spinner  delegates.  We  shall  not  attempt 
here  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
structural  set-up  of  the  Council  except  to 
mention  two  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
by-laws  that  insure  complete  cotton  Indtistry 
representation  by  the  council. 

In  the  first  place,  the  delegates  who  repre- 
sent each  of  the  six  branches  of  the  Indiutry 
are  selected  at  the  State  level  by  the  organi- 
zations or  associations  representing  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Industry  in  that  par- 
ticular State.  Thus,  in  each  of  the  14  SUte 
units,  the  producer  delegates  are  selected  by 
the  one  or  more  recognized  producer  organi- 
zations in  the  State,  the  glnner  delegates 
are  selected  by  the  glnner  association,  the 
crtisher  delegates  by  the  crusher  association, 
and  so  on  with  each  branch  of  the  Industry. 
Thus  the  council  is  an  over-all  cotton  inter- 
est organization,  its  delegate  membership 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  recog- 
nized organizations  and  associations  operat- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  any  one  or  mors 
branches  of  the  cotton  Industry  in  all  the 
areas  of  production  from  California  to  Vlr- 
gUils. 

The  second  fundumental  provision  of  the 
bylaws  is  that  the  council  cannot  take  a 
position  on  any  matter  unless  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  ths  delegstes  represtntlng  each 
of  ths  six  tnterssts,  voting  separately,  ap- 
prove that  position.  This  means  that  at 
least  s  two-thirds  majority  of  the  producers 
must  approve  a  pro|X)eal,  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  ginnets  must  approve,  and  so 
on  with  each  of  ths  four  other  interests.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  more  than  one-third  of 
any  one  of  the  six  branches  dissents  seen 
though  ths  otber  five  groups  approve  unsni- 
motisly,  a  proposal  before  the  eounell  would 
not  osrry.  Thus,  when  the  eounell  does 
take  a  position  en  a  mstter  we  eaa  all  rest 
assured  that  the  position  meete  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  vael  mijonty  of  the  leadership 
of  eeeh  of  the  sis  brenehes  el  the  raw  eottMi 
industry  in  all  areas  of  produetlon. 

We  believe  these  provisions  in  the  eeunell'i 
bylaws  are  unique  snd  that  they  OMbe  (or 
ths  most  demoerstl«>  and  repressntatlve  or- 
gsnlsetlon  possible. 

Ths  council  was  astebllshed  for  a  sole 
purpose  and  with  a  single  objsetlve,  namely, 
to  expand  tbrotigbout  the  world  ths  con- 
sumption of  American  eotton.  cottonsssd, 
and  their  products,  at  price  levels  that  will 
give  to  each  brancli  of  the  industry  a  fair 
return  on  its  services  and  investment.  The 
Council  has  no  other  purpose,  no  other  ob- 
jective, and  no  other  reason  for  existence. 
The  council  is  entirely  nonpolttical  and  cer- 
tainly nonpartisan.  The  council,  however, 
will  support  any  legislation,  Federal  or  State, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  councU,  wlU 
promote  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  its 
products.  The  council  will  oppose  any  pro- 
posed legislation  which,  in  its  considered 
Judgment,  will  Interfere  with  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  and  its  products  for  legiti- 
mate and  economically  sound  purposes.  "The 
council,  likewise,  will  favor  the  repeal  of  any 
legislation.  Federal  or  State,  wtilch,  in  iU 
considered  Judgment,  is  laelleved  to  exert  a 
depressing  or  retarding  Influence  upon  con- 
sumption of  cotton  or  cotton  products. 

Before  we  begin  discussing  the  problems 
of  cotton  and  other  problems.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize one  thing.  We  do  not  come  befors 
you  tonight  with  any  specific  plan  or  pro- 
gram requiring  governmental  action,  al- 
though some  of  these  problems  will  certainly 
require  governmental  action  In  the  future. 
Nor  are  we  here  to  discuss  several  matters 
of  vital  concern  to  the  cotton  Industry 
which  are  now  pending  before  Congress  and 
some  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Government.     Our  thought  is  that  tonight 
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w  abould  rerlew  the  bro*d.  fundamental 
pralalenu  tbat  will  confront  cotton  in  the 
pOBt-war  period  and  try  to  look  at  the  facts 
tBVOlTed  In  those  problems  It  18  our  feeling 
tbot  If  these  facU  are  known,  the  &rst  great 
stride  toward  a  solution  of  the  problems  of 
ootton  has  been  made. 

With  us  tonight  we  have  some  of  the  best 
Informed  men  In  the  country  on  all  phssss 
of  cotton  I  am  going  to  single  one  of  them 
,  for  BMBUon.  He  is  our  presiding  ofDcer, 
lIHDf  HoLia>  Bamkhxaj),  of  Alabama. 
He  Is  without  doubt  one  of  the  great  sgrlcul- 
turai  statesmen  of  the  country.  The  cotton 
farmers  and  all  phases  of  the  cotton  industry 

him   •  debt  ot   gratitude.    There   are 

eocgreaslonal  leaders  here  from  cctton- 
growlng  States  who.  like  Senator  Bankhcao. 
have  taken  an  intelligent  Interest  In  the 
prablems  of  ootton  and  other  fundamental 
eeoBomic  questions.  We  are  depending  upon 
these  men  to  help,  aot  only  with  cotton,  but 
with  Um  oUmt  multitudinous  problems  that 
win  mm»  with  pMce. 

As  «•  an  bcr*  ssssmbled  tonight,  miilioni 
of  oar  man  and  women  are  fighttng  and  dying 
OB  taT'llung  battle  fronts  all  ovsr  tb«  globe. 
Our  Nation  is  engaged  In  a  Utanle  Mniggla, 
DOC  (or  territorial  gala  or  sarin o— la  acgran- 
rtloamint.  btit  foi  the  continued  exlstonao  o< 

ftindu— otal    principles    of    daaoaiacj 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  and  baa 

buUt. 


of  the  Justice  of  our 
eawe.  oar  kaowladge  of  our  own  might,  at 
our  own  power,  and  of  the  povor  of  oar 
allies  fiilly  justifies  our  abaottito  MaMenea 
that  we  and  our  allies  wlU  triuoapli:  tiMt  we 

daa  of  oppreaalon  atid 
at:  and  tbmt  we  aball  partlcl* 
pate  In  the  restoration  of  peaoe  on  earth 
and  good  win  to  an  men.  When  this  goal 
which  we  are  so  oonfldont  of  achieving  stall 
IMMO  baas  oMoOMd  w«  ehall  have  only  crossed 
«M  ttwattoM  laadlng  into  responaiblllty  per> 
baps  even  more  serious  and  grave  than  we 
faoe  IB  wartime  The  vtctorknts  nations 
be  faced  with  the  neoeaslty  ot 
iting  to  the  world  that  we  are  equal 
to  the  occasion:  that  we  are  strong  enough 
to  baor  the  burden,  and  courageous  enough 
to  dlaabarge  the  obligation  which  we  shall 
have  aaaumtd  toward  all  mankind. 

Most  of  us  here  tonight  will  agree  that  one 
o*  the  big  reasons  for  Oghtlng  this  war  Is  to 
maintain  our  traditional  American  economic 
system.  Our  reaction  against  Germany  arose 
not  only  from  the  ugly  and  oppressive  char- 
acter of  the  Nazi  regime,  but  the  threat  to 
tree  enterprise  which  it  contained.  Let  us 
aarame.  for  the  sake  of  diacussion.  that  a 
victorious  Oermany  wculd  not  have  attacked 
the  United  States.  Just  the  same.  Nazi  trade 
methods,  regimenting  business  and  labor  to- 
ward <me  end.  would  have  put  us  at  a  hope- 
laae  dlaadvantage  In  world  markets.  The 
Onttad  States  could  have  overcome  this  dis- 
advantage In  only  one  of  two  ways.  The 
Item  would  have  been  to  adopt  the  Nazi  trade 
ayateui.  The  other  would  have  been  to  be- 
come more  and  more  isolationist.  This,  in 
turn,  would  have  required  more  and  more 
regimentation  to  keep  our  economic  system 
going.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  growth 
of  the  totalitarianism  in  the  world  has  "been 
the  dwindling  stream  of  world  trade  and  the 
series  of  economic  crises  that  have  resulted. 
Let  us  examine  briefly  the  position  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  It  will  be  when  the  threat 
of  German  an*  Japanese  aggrandizement 
shall  have  been  removed.  We  wUl  emerge 
from  this  war  one  of  the  strongest.  If  not 
%he'strongest.  of  world  powers.  We  will  be 
the  only  power  whose  productive  capacity, 
both  Indtistrlal  and  agricultural,  will  not 
have  been  seriously  crippled  by  the  war.  If 
future  world  peace  Is  to  be  maintained,  we 
of  the  United  States  of  America  must  work 
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day  In  and  day  out  at 
tlcular  business  of 
effort   will    be   ezpensl'^e 
pensive.    This  war  will 
dred  billion  dollars, 
children's  children  for 
be  called  upon  to 
Ings  substantial  sums 
debtedness  incurred  by 
time  the  debt  will  be 
nor  money   will   restor ; 
women  who  shall  have 
wounds  Inflicted  by 
nor  money  will  restore 
pled  to  fuU  health 
capability.    Neither  tinie 
store  the  victims  of 
Hies.     Neither  time  nor 
all  the  ugly  scars 
These  things  being  tr\|e 
to  make    hatever 
aary  in  the  way  of 
OMney  toward  the 
t^on  stich  a  basis  as 
Which  will  endure  for 
bopa,  for  many 

The   surest  snd 
wUl  be  an  adequaM 
aaoM  time  one  of  the 
aarlotw  tbraau  to  a 
aalatanoa  of  an  enormo^ 
as  a  aenlor  partner  In 
nations,  will  have  to 
bilily.  realize  our 
time,  avoid  even  the 
or  deal  ring  to  be.  a 
leaa  the  nations,  upoa 
voives  the  respunalbllltftr 
cratlc  principles  to  the 
discharge  their  duties 
lessly  and  unselfishly. 
the  war  we  are  now 
fought  in  vain.    Whtl« 
we  taka  a  place  In  the 
with  otir  power  and 
la  equally  important 
national  rights  snd 
patlon  as  a  copartner 
powers  must  be  one 
able— profitable  to  us 
associates. 

In  this  connection, 
is  failure  on  our  part 
extent   in   the 
international  trade  on 
keep  our  traditional 
tloning. 

This  war  will,  we 
Belligerent  dlctatorshi]  i 
feated   and   Its   leaden 
The  end  of  the  wav 
appropriate   punishment 
Hitler,  and — if  he 
old  Ifussollni.  will  not 
the  possibility  of  a 
or  at  home.     If  we  are 
call  the  American  way 
sure  a  tremendous 
Hitler  gained  power 
theory  in  Germany,  at 
of  the  inability  of  the 
markets  for  their 
we  are  to  avoid  a 
left  or  from  the  right, 
mendous  revival  of  wottd 
only  essential  to  the 
ure  of   economic   and 
home,  but  it  is  also  th( 

What  has  all  this  to 
of   cotton?     It   has   e 
them.    An  enduring 
a  foimdation  of  generali^l 
for  such  a  peace  are 
for  our  many  specific 
of  cotton,  both  fiber 
livestock:  of  dairying; 
dustrlal  coounodities. 
one  thing,  the  duration 
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the  ^>eclflc  and  par- 
peace.    Thla 
The  war  Is  ex- 
cost  us  several  hun- 
children  and  our 
4iany  generations  will 
from  their  earn- 
to  liquidate  the  in- 
tf«8on  of  this  war.    In 
.  but  neither  time 
sight   to   men   and 
ost  their  vision  from 
war.     Neither  time 
he  maimed  and  crip- 
vlgor  and  pbysioal 
nor  money  will  re- 
war  to  their  fam- 
fnoney  will  ever  efface 
from  this  war. 
it  will  behoove  tia 
may  be  aeces- 
merchsndise,  and 
of  the  world 
gtu^antea  a  peace 
many  yeara— may  wa 
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safe  It  guaranty  of  peace 
Of llUry  force.    At  the 
moat  dangerous  and 
4»mocratlc  life  la  tha 
military  force.    Wa, 
tha  copartnership  of 
r^ognize  our  responsl- 
Btren  ;th.  and.  at  thf  aama 
ippearance  of  being, 
dictator  or  a  bully.    Dn- 
whose  shoulders  de- 
for  restoring  demo- 
peoples  of  the  world 
»nd  obllgstlons  fear- 
shall  soon  find  that 
fl^hUng  will  have  been 
it  Is  important  that 
world  commensurate 
responsibiUtlaa,  It 
hat  wa  preaarve  our 
Our  partld- 
with  other  national 
Is  mutually  proflt- 
ind  profitable  to  our 
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develop  to  its  fullest 

post-war   period. 

a  scale  sufficient  to 

cai^italist  economy  func- 


tvlleve.  soon   be  over, 
will  have  been  de- 
brought   to  Justice, 
the  meting  out  of 
to   Tojo.   Hirohlto. 
survives  so  long — to  poor 
obviate  the  threat  or 
dictatorship  either  abroad 
to  preserve  what  we 
of  life,  we  miist  In- 
retlvLl   In  world   trade. 
develo(>ed  his  Nazi 
east  in  part,  because 
(  ferman  people  to  &nd 
So  I  repeat,  if 
dlct|itor,  either  from  the 
must  Insure  a  tre- 
trade.     This  Is  not 
mAlntenance  of  a  meas- 
politicai    freedom    at 

way  to  peace. 

lo  with  the  problems 

v^rything    to   do   with 
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pexui  upon  economic  arrangements  aiul  the 
extent  to  which  these  arrangianents  will  in- 
sure world  prosperity.  Aasurance  of  world 
prosperity,  a  general  lifting  of  world  living 
standards  through  the  years  ahead  would  be 
assurance  of  a  lasting  world  peace. 

Now  let  us  talk  about  cotton  for  a  while. 
Cotton  faces,  and  must  solve,  a  number  of 
problems.  First,  let  us  deal  for  a  moment 
with  cottonseed  and  its  products.  There  Is. 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  very  substantial  demand  for 
cottonseed  products,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  t>e  sure,  the  products  of  cotton- 
seed— oil,  meal,  hulls,  and  llnters — each  have 
aggressive  competitors.  But,  if  this  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  anything  ap- 
proaching an  adequate  diet  after  the  war.  tha 
highly  nutritious  food  and  food  products  of 
cottonseed  should  be  in  great  demand:  and 
cotton  Unters,  which  are  the  purest  aourca 
of  alpha  cellulose,  should  have  s  ready  market 
in  the  great  chemical  Industries  of  tha  post- 
war world.  It  Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  aerloua 
concern  to  our  Industry  that  certain  ootton- 
saad  cU  food  prodticta  ara  barred  from  a 
large  portion  of  our  domaatte  market  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  trada  barrlera  right  here  in  our 
own  country.  We  have  no  doubt,  however. 
that.  In  due  course,  when  the  consclotisnesa 
of  the  Nation  has  been  awakened  to  the  In- 
justice dona  by  tbaaa  reatrlctlona,  tbtf  wlU 
be  removed. 

The  future  of  ootton  fiber  Is  not  quite  ao 
brlrht  It  U  hare  that  we  meet  our  major 
duncuitles,  and  It  Is  those  dlfllcultiea  tha^  wa 
shall  try  to  face  realistically  tonight. 

While  the  problems  of  ootton  are  many, 
virtually  all  of  them  spring  from  one  great 
naad — the  need  for  greater  cotton  consump- 
tion: the  need  for  nuve  and  bigger  marketa 
to  consume  our  fiber.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  we  should  examine  la  cotton's  mar- 
kets, both  present  and  potential. 

In  the  past,  we  have  genersllzed  entirely 
too  mucb  about  our  ootton  marketa.  Wa 
have  talked  about  them  aa  U  tbare  ware  only 
tvo— the  domestic  market  and  the  foreign 
market.  Actually,  there  are.  of  cotuse.  hun- 
dreds of  ootton  markets  and  they  mtist  ba 
appraised  not  so  much  by  where  they  are  aa 
what  they  are.  Cotton's  markets  are  Iha 
literally  thousands  of  end-use  products  Into 
which  cotton  goes  and  which  the  constmier 
buys^bags.  sheets,  shirts,  dresses,  overalls, 
tire  cord,  bedspreads,  fish  nets,  oilcloth,  un- 
derwear, window  shades,  tents,  sewing  thread, 
and  so  on  down  the  list. 

If  we  are  to  know  anything  about  where 
cotton  stands,  we  cannot  look  at  these  mar- 
kets as  a  whole;  we  must  consider  each  one 
of  them  separately.  We  must  analyse  cot- 
ton's position  In  each  becatise  It  Is  in  these 
Individual  end-use  markets  that  cotton  must 
meet  the  competition  of  other  materials. 
There  are  three  points  on  which  this  competi- 
tion must  be  met  In  every  market  If  cotton 
Is  to  get  the  business. 

It  must  be  met  on  quality;  It  must  be  met 
on  price;  and  It  mtist  be  met  on  sales  effort. 

The  relative  Importance  of  each  of  these 
three  factors  varies  greatly  In  the  different 
end-use  markets.  For  example.  In  the  auto- 
mobile tire  cord  market  quality  Is  the  most 
Important  factor.  Here  cottcn  must  meet 
certain  exacting  specifications  on  quality  or 
It  will  not  be  used.  Price  Is  only  of  secondary 
Importance  sfter  the  quality  specifications 
have  been  met  and  sale-^  effort  Is  of  prac- 
tically no  consequence. 

In  the  bag  market,  however,  price  Is  the 
all-important  Item  Sales  effort  is  of  con- 
siderable help  and  quality  plays  a  minor 
part.  but.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  price  of 
cotton  is  the  biggest  item  in  the  cost  of  a 
bag.  If  cotton  bags  cost  much  more  than 
other  kinds  of  bags,  people  simply  will  not 
buy  them. 
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In  the  women's  dress  market,  particularly 
In  the  better  types  of  dresses,  we  find  that 
sales  effort  Is  the  principal  factor.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  fabric,  of  course,  plays  an  Impor- 
tant part.  Tbe  price  of  the  raw  material  in 
a  flnlahed  dreaa  is  of  virtually  no  importance. 
However,  smart  styling  and  aggreasive  sales 
promotion  are  effective  weapons  In  this  field 
and  cotton  must  have  them  to  get  the  busi- 
ness. 

It  is  clear  then.  that.  If  we  ara  to  Increase 
or  even  hold  our  present  consumption  of 
cotton,  we  must  meet  and  better  cotton's 
competltora  on  the  points  that  count  most 
In  each  of  the  many  end-use  markets. 

Now,  what  are  these  competltora  and  how 
do  they  compare  with  cotton  on  quality, 
price,  and  sales  effort?  The  major  competi- 
tors are  (1)  the  coarse  nattiral  fiben,  such 
aa  jute,  hemp,  slaal,  etc.;  (2)  paper;  and  (3) 
the  synthetic  fiben  such  as  rayon,  nylon, 
and  a  number  of  othera  that  are  Just  com- 
ing Into  existence. 

Least  formidable  of  theaa  are  the  coaraa 
natural  flbara.  Produced  largely  in  tbe  Orient 
by  tha  ohaapeat  coolie  labor,  they  sell  for  leea 
than  a  third  of  tha  preaant  parity  price  of 
United  Stataa  cotton  However,  the  nature  of 
these  flbara  llmiu  their  use  principally  to 
aucb  markets  as  baga,  bagging,  cordage,  twina. 
and  allied  producu.  These  markeu  ara  very 
Important  to  cotton,  but  the  coarse  fiben  may 
not  give  us  much  more  competition  for  them 
In  tba  future  than  they  have  In  the  paat. 

Paper  Is  an  entirely  different  story.  It  m 
already  in  direct  competition  with  cotton  In 
acorea  of  important  markeU,  ranging  from 
bags  to  tablecloths,  and  each  year  brings  a 
boat  of  new  paper  products.  It  Isn't  directly 
eompetltlve  with  cotton  from  ettch  quality 
•tandpoinu  as  service  and  dtirabtlity.  but  it 
makes  up  for  this  by  being  to  cheap  It  can 
ba  discarded  after  one  use.  In  those  marketa 
wbara  aalea  effort  Is  effective,  paper  uaea  it 
to  tha  limit,  far  exceeding  anything  ootton 
has  ever  done  in  the  paat. 

Most  dangerous  of  all  cotton  competitors, 
however,  are  the  synthetic*— foremost  among 
which  at  present  is  rayon.  In  the  case  of  the 
coarse  fiben  and  paper,  cotton  feelr  the  com- 
petition only  in  tbe  end-product  market.  A 
burlap  bag  is  substituted  for  a  cotton  bag  or 
a  paper  towel  is  used  In  place  ol  a  cotton 
towel.  With  rayon  It  is  entirely  different. 
Here  the  competition  strikes  cotton  m  the 
lint  raw  fiber  stage.  A  rayon  fiber  Is  made 
m  the  image  of  the  cotton  fiber.  Is  substi- 
tuted for  cotton  on  the  same  cotton-spinning 
frame  that  formerly  spun  cotton,  and  is 
woven  on  a  cotton  loom.  Cotton  is  out  before 
the  first  ball  crosses  the  plate. 

In  1930.  rayon  consumption  In  the  United 
Btatco  was  the  equivalent  of  only  a  few  thou- 
aiBd  bales  of  cotton;  by  last  year  It  had 
grown  to  the  equivalent  of  almost  1  \^  million 
bales  of  cotton.  Over  the  same  period  the 
price  of  filament  rayon  declined  from  above 
•6  per  potmd  to  65  cents  per  poimd.  Rayon 
staple  fiber,  which  Is  most  directly  competi- 
tive with  cotton.  Is  down  to  24  cents  per 
pound.  Rayon  at  34  cents  is  highly  com- 
petitive with  cotton  at  2'  cents  because  of 
the  waste  in  cleaning  the  cotton.  Futher- 
more.  It  I9  reliably  reported  that  rayon  manu- 
facttu^ra  plan  to  make  substantial  price  re- 
ductions after  the  war — even  to  as  low  as 
15  cents  per  potmd. 

From  the  standpoint  of  quality,  rayon  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation.  A 
notoriously  poor  quality  fiber  a  few  years  ago. 
rayon  is  now  chief  competitor  In  quality 
markets. 

On  sales  effort,  rayon  heads  the  list  of  all 
fiben.  The  millions  of  doUara  spent  anniially 
by  the  rayon  industry  on  advertising  and 
promotion,  pale  into  insignificance  the  sales 
efforts  put  forth  In  the  past  by  cotton  and 
all  the  other  fibers  combined. 

The  tremendous  advances  made  by  rayon 
are  merely  an  example  of  what  can  be  ex- 


pected from  the  other  synthetics,  especially 
nykm  which,  even  In  Its  Infancy,  Is  showing 
amazing  potentialities. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  dealing  with  the 
competitive  position  of  cotton  as  compared 
with  those  other  materials.  What  has  been 
said  applies  to  all  cotton  regardless  of  the 
country  in  which  it  Is  grown  or  in  which  It  Is 
consumed. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  problem  of 
otu*  United  States  cotton  does  not  stop  here. 
In  addition  to  the  competition  of  these  oth- 
er materials  in  our  man  markets,  both  In 
this  country  and  in  the  foreign  countries,  we 
also  face  in  the  foreign  coxintries  the  com- 
petition of  foreign-grown  cottons.  Here, 
again,  we  must  examine  our  position  not 
only  from  the  standpoints  of  quality,  price, 
and  sales  effort,  but  also  from  the  effect 
International  trade  barrlen  are  having  In 
reducing  the  dollar  exchange  available  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  purchase  of  Ameri- 
can products. 

On  qiMllty  and  sales  effort  our  Amarloan 
cottbh  is  certainly  the  equal  and,  in  moat  In- 
Btanoaa.  better  than  the  foreign  cottons. 
Whan  w  coma  to  price,  however,  we  again 
find  otiraelvaa  at  a  competitive  dlaadvantage. 
Braalllan  and  other  foreign  cottons  ara  now 
selling  at  about  8  to  10  centa  par  pound  under 
American  cotton. 

On  the  matter  of  exchange  wa  ara  alao  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  The  high  tariffs,  im- 
port quotas,  and  other  trada  barrlars  adopt- 
ed by  tbe  United  Statea  of  America  and  other 
countries  have  greatly  restricted  the  voltmie 
of  world  trade  snd  correspondingly  reduced 
the  dollar  exchange  of  our  potential  for- 
eign ctutomen.  This  la  a  vital  point  In  aa- 
curlng  consumption  of  Unltad  States  ootton 
In  foreign  markets.  For,  even  If  our  cotton 
were  fully  competitive  with  foreign  eottona 
and  the  other  materials  in  all  other  respects, 
foreign  customera  catuiot  buy  our  cotton 
If  they  canxiot  obtain  tha  exchange  with 
which  to  pay  for  It. 

The  facta  which  I  have  praaanted  to  you 
certainly  are  not  encouraging.  However.  I 
do  not  think  they  need  be  particularly  dis- 
couraging If  we  will  face  them  realistically 
and  adopt  a  sound  course  of  action  to  meet 
the  Issue  confronting  lu.  Briefly  summing 
up  these  Issues,  ve  are  going  to  have  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  cotton;  we 
ara  going  to  have  to  reduce  its  cost;  we  are 
going  to  have  to  Intensify  our  efforts  to  sell 
It;  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  scale  down 
the  international  trade  barriera  that  are 
blocking  MB  out  of  Important  foreign  markets. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  be  done?  They 
can  be  done,  and  they  can  only  be  done,  by 
the  United  States  cotton  Indtistry  applj^g 
with  intelligence  and  determination  the  same 
sound'  btistness  principles  and  practices  that 
have  produced  results  in  every  successful  in- 
dustry throughout  the  world. 

TO  Improve  the  quality  of  American  cotton 
we  ara  going  to  have  to  expand  tremendously 
otir  cotton  research  activities  We  must  not 
only  grow  better  cottons,  we  must  gin  them 
l/Ctter,  handle  them  better,  and  process  them 
better  Into  their  many  end-use  products. 
Only  through  research  can  these  things  be 
done.  The  cotton  industry,  through  the  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Cotton 
Council  and  a  number  of  private  research 
groups,  has  made  a  good  stait.  The  Federal 
Government  and  a  number  of  the  cotton 
States  likewise  have  substantial  cotton  re- 
search programs  imder  way.  All  of  these 
efforts  must  be  greatly  expanded. 

To  reduce  the  cost  tf  American  cotton  we 
are  going  to  have  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing It.  And  here  I  wish  to  especially  em- 
phasize one  point.  I  am  not  talking  about 
reducing  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  by 
reducing  the  net  Income  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer. If,  In  order  to  meet  the  price  com- 
petition of  foreign  cottons  and  other  com- 


peting materials.  It  should  ba  nacaaaary  for 
the  American  cotton  farmer  to  retvim  to 
the  low  standard  of  living  which  he  has  had 
to  endura  in  yean  past  or  to  lower  his 
standard  of  living  to  the  level  endured  by 
cotton  producen  in  many  of  the  other  cot- 
ton producing  countries,  then,  speaking  aa 
a  ootton  producer,  I  say  to  you  definitely  that 
the  farmen  of  this  cotmtry  will  not  do  It. 
They  will  withdraw  their  lands  from  cotton 
and  plant  other  crops  that  will  give  them  a 
return  more  commensurate  with  our  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  I  do  not  feel  that 
this  alternative  is  necessary,  however.  Cot- 
ton producers  will  not  neeesaartly  Insist  upon 
any  set  price.  If  they  can  make  money  out 
of  a  price  that  will  enable  them  to  under- 
sell their  competlton,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  gives  them  a  decent  return  for  their 
efforts,  they  will  acce^^t  that  price  gladly.  If 
tl  ^  cost  of  cotton  production  can  be  sub- 
stantially lowered,  cotton  pricee  can  be  low- 
ered proportionately.  What  tha  farmer  Is  in- 
terested In  Is  his  net  return  from  ootton 
prodtKtlon;  a  high  price  means  nothing  If  it 
Is  eaten  up  by  high  production  coets.  And 
while  we  are  trying  to  cheapen  production 
ooata  let  us  not  forget  that  tha  ootton  farmer 
haa  received  too  Uttla  for  his  efforts  in  tha 
past  and  that  one  of  otir  primary  objecttvaa 
ahould  be  to  Improve  tha  net  Inoomaa  of 
ootton  producen. 

The  other  great  crops  of  America  have  re- 
duced their  production  costs  substantially 
by  developing  htghcr-yleldlng  varieties,  by 
lowering  their  labor  costs  through  the  mech- 
anization of  their  farming  operations,  and 
by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  prodtK- 
tlon generally.  Tha  aame  thing  can  be  dona 
for  cotton  not  only  In  the  production  flald 
but  alao  In  the  subsequent  stagaa  of  gin- 
ning, handling,  and  proceaaing.  All  thla.  in 
tha  aggregate,  would  greatly  Improve  cot- 
ton's position  from  a  competitive  standpoint 
In  the  end-product  markets  of  tha  world. 
Again,  research  U  one  of  the  primary  ways  by 
which  this  must  be  done. 

Obvlovisly,  cheapening  tha  production 
coeu  for  cotton  is  something  that  cannot  be 
done  overnl^t.  After  the  war  there  will  ba 
a  period  when  the  demand  for  both  teztUea 
and  raw  cotton  will  be  very  great.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  this  demand  will  be  stiffl- 
clent  to  use  the  surplus  vrorld  supply  of  cot- 
ton which  will  exist  when  the  war  Is  over. 
The  situation  which  existed  before  the  war 
Is  likely  to  rettim  comparatively  soon. 
Cheaper  foreign  growths  will  be  competing 
actively  for  world  markets  that  cannot  ab- 
sorb all  the  ootton  the  world  has  to  sell. 
The  transition  process  that  I  am  trying  to 
outline  will  take  time  even  If  all  goes  well. 
The  cotton  Industry  must  depend  upon  the 
Government  not  only  to  help  work  out  a 
sensible  long-time  program,  but  to  help  It 
through  the  difficult  yeara  that  lie  im- 
mediately ahead.  I  do  not  think  this  cotmtry 
wants  to  give  up  its  export  markets  for  cot- 
ton. I  do  not  think  it  can  afford  to  give  up 
Its  export  markets  for  ootton.  I  hope  to  see 
the  day  in  the  not-too-distant  futtira  when 
American  cotton  can  compete  freely  on  a  price 
basis  with  all  foreign  growths.  Pending  that 
time,  American  cotton  may  nteed  some  as- 
sistance to  compete.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  that  assistance  will  be  something  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  probably 
will  decide. 

The  industry's  rtilance  upon  Government, 
however,  does  not  extend  to  an  aggressive 
and  effective  sales  effort.  This  Is  the  in- 
dustry's responsibility  and  the  Indtistry 
must  not  shirk  it.  For  a  long  time  we.  have 
assumed  that  cotton  did  not  need  selling.  It 
was  the  story  of  the  old  established  and  con- 
servative firm  going  ahead  complacently 
while  the  younger  and  more  active  com- 
petlton overtook  It.    Not  only  do  wa  need 
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rch  to  Aod  new  um*  for  oot- 
Al  MM*.  tiM  cotton  tn- 
t«a  tbc  eoontry  and  tb« 
tiM  vtrtOM  of  tts  proihieta.  W« 
te««  feWB  ovMly  «ed«c  sad  w«  ar*  flndtng 
tbat  BMXtaMjr.  to  far  aa  tb«  eotton  Intftiatry  ta 
not  par  Tlwra  ara  many 
wlMi«  aottOB  la  daltoltaly  fuparlor  for 
■Moy  MMoaa.  Tba  cuatomara  aod  proapae- 
^tlTa  tiMtirinr*  of  cotton  naad  to  ba  told  about 
^ttai  auparlorlty.  Tbr  National  Cotton 
CowK^t  baa  ambarkad  upon  a  thorough  Mlea- 
pnmotUm  pcogram  to  do  thla  job  and  that 
program  la  baUtf  expanded  rapidly. 

Aa  I  atatad  aarller.  cotton's  problem  of 
Baaitac  tb»  aooipetitton  of  other  materlala 
li  by  BO  maaaa  eonflned  to  the  United  Statea 
alona.  Other  countrlea  growing  cotton  are 
juat  aa  Inlaraatcd  aa  we  are  in  meeting  thla 
compaftitloa  In  all  of  the  world's  marketa. 
I  am  certain  that  other  cotton-producing 
countries  will  be  glad  to  Join  the  United 
Stataa  in  research  and  sales  programs  that 
will  put  cotton's  beat  foot  forward  on  a 
world -wide  baala. 

Of  course,  world-wide  consiunptlon  of  cot- 
ton after  the  war  la  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  future  of  world  trade.  If  we  remove 
trade  barriers  and  world  trade  expands  vig- 
orously, our  task  will  be  relatively  easy.  The 
cotton  problem  in  world  terms  definitely  is 
underconsumption  and  not  overproduction. 
For  example,  lust  before  the  war  the  United 
States  was  consuming  cotton  at  the  rate  of 
32  pounds  per  capita  annually.  In  the  bal- 
ance of  the  world  the  rate  was  about  6  pounds 
per  capita.  If  the  per  capita  cotton  con- 
sumption of  the  world  were  brought  only 
one-fourth  of  the  distance  between  its  pres- 
ent sta'adard  and  that  of  America  the  world 
would  require  66.800.000  bales,  or  26.000.000 
bales  more  than  It  required  In  the  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  war.  An  increase  of 
even  1  pound  per  capita  throughout  the 
world  would  wipe  out  the  average  surplus 
of  world  production  over  world  consumption 
and  would  leave  orders  for  2,800.000  bales 
unfilled. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  the  prlncliud 
reason  for  low  cotton  consumption  outside 
the  united  Statea  was  low  Incomes,  resultant 
low  living  standards,  and  the  inability  of 
the  average  person  to  buy  cotton  goods  that 
he  needed  and  wanted.  As  a  nation,  one  of 
our  post-war  responsibilities  will  be  to  do 
all  we  can  to  Improva  world  living  standards. 
To  some  this  may  seem  Impracticable.  To 
some  it  may  even  smack  of  International 
boondoggling.  When  examined,  however,  this 
proposal  will  be  found  to  be  both  realistic 
and  practicable.  We  may  quarrel  over  the 
means  to  achieve  the  objective,  but  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  quarrel  over  the  objective  itself. 

Our  efforta  to  Increase  the  world  standard 
of  living  doea  not  mean  that  we  should  not 
Inereaae  our  own  living  standards  and  con- 
■aqoently  our  own  constmiptlon  of  cotton. 
■VHI  though  our  per  capita  consumption 
avenged  more  than  five  times  the  consump- 
ttan  of  the  world,  literally  millions  of  our 
own  people  did  not  have  enough  cotton 
clothing,  or  enough  towels,  sheets,  and  other 
hoxiaehold  goods  made  from  cotton.  One  of 
the  paradoxea  of  the  age  was  the  cotton 
grower  clothed  In  rags. 

Ttyt  effort  to  Improve  world  living  stand- 
•rda  goes  back,  in  my  opinion,  to  world 
trade.  There  are  other  ways  of  raising  the 
world  standard  of  living  than  by  an  In- 
crease In  world  trade.  It  is,  however,  to  my 
way  of  thinking  the  most  fundamental  and 
most  Important  step  of  all  The  methods 
to  be  UMd  m  promoting  international  co- 
opantlon  and  International  trade  reat  pri- 
marily with  government.  In  the. last  analy- 
Bla.  Congress  probably  will  decide  our  foreign 
policy.  It  la  our  feeling  that  the  time  haa 
coma  when  the  United  Statea  will  take  ita 
plaee  In  a  world  whoae  prlzxtary  eoncem  will 
ba  tlM  malntananoe  of  peace,  and  toward  that 
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Keynote  Speech  at  Soatk  Dakota  Repnb- 
Kcan  State  CoaTestioa  by  Hon.  Harian 
J.  Batkfield,  of  Soutk  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OP  KEMARK8 

or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  aoTiTH  oaxoTA 
IN  TUS  8BNATB  OF  THX  UNITBD  8TATSS 

Wednesday,  June  7  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Ur.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  29  last  I  delivered  an  address  at  the 
Republican  convention  at  Watertown, 
S.  Dak.,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  •  he  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  delegatea,  and  friends.  It  la 
with  a  feeling  of  homecoming  that  I  come  to 
Watertown  today,  homecoming  to  the  State 
I  love  and  the  State  where  all  my  hopes  and 
interests  are  Truly  the  grasE  serms  a  little 
greener,  the  landscape  a  little  more  lovely, 
the  air  a  little  purer,  and  the  handclasp  a 
little  warmer  In  South  Dakota  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  world. 

Tou  have  honored  me  by  Inviting  me  to 
give  the  keynote  speech  to  this  convention. 
I  am  grateful  for  this  high  honor  and  1  hope 
I  may  say  something  worth  while  for  your 
deliberation 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "A  wise  and 
frtigal  government  which  shall  restrain  men 
from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall  leave 
them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own 
pursuits  of  industry  and  Improvement,  and 
shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the 
bread  it  has  earned.  This  Is  the  sum  of  good 
government." 

Have  we  in  this  Nation  today  either  a  arlae 
or  frugal  government?  With  your  permla- 
sion  I  want  to  discuss  that  question  today. 

But,  first.  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  appre- 
ciation and  In  praise  of  your  cungresEional 
delegation.  Their  cooperation  with  each 
other  could  not  have  been  better  It  has  beei/ 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  them 

Kael  Mitnot,  Ck)ngreseman  from  the  First 
District,  is  rapidly  achieving  prominence  and 
leadership  in  his  chosen  field  in  the  House 
of  Representatives 

FaANCia  Cask,  Congressman  irom  the  Sec- 
ond District,  is  one  of  the  leaders  In  the 
House  and  an  authority  upon  appropriation 
matters. 

Senator  Gxjttnrt  has  been  most  cooperative 
and  I  want  to  express  public  appreciation 
for  that. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  members  of 
the  delegation  have  always  seen  eye  to  eye 
In  legislation  or  that  we  have  agreed  upon 
all  things,  but  in  every  case  where  the  wel- 
fare of  otir  State  was  concerned  we  Jiave  been 
a  imit  working  together  for  the  beat  In- 
terests of  South  Dakota 

In  my  inaugural  address  In  193«.  I  said  In 
part: 

"Our  program  should  promote  water  con- 
servation. Countless  Instances  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  show  migration  of  people 
from  one  territory  to  another  becauae  pf  the 
failure  of  water  We  In  South  Dakota  have 
had  a  taste  of  what  the  failure  of  water  may 
mean.  Let  m.  therefore,  promote  a  program 
for  the  building  of  dama." 

Throughout  my  terms  as  Governor  1  waa 
deeply  Interested  in  a  program  of  Mlsaourl 
River  improvement  That  program  waa 
started  by  our  State  Historian  Drane  Robin- 
son almost  a  generation  ago.    Governor  Nor- 


beck  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  fur- 
thering it.  It  waa  he  who  cauaed  a  complete 
survey  of  the  river  to  be  twdertaken.  Na- 
tionally known  engineers.  Mead  snd  Sea- 
ftonc,  made  thla  aurvey  Becatiae  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  State  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  atich  a  tremandotia  undertaking,  fitrthcr 
•tape  had  to  be  delayed.  But  In  IMl.  be- 
cauae  of  the  Inmlnance  of  war,  It  appeared 
to  thoae  of  us  who  were  Intereatad  in  thla 
matter  that  an  opportune  time  had  arrived 
to  atart  promotion  of  river  Improvement, 
with  Irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  and 
navigation  aa  the  objectives  of  a  new  pro- 
gram. 

With  the  cooperation,  aasUtance  and  ad- 
vice cf  M.  Q.  Sharpe  and  the  Missouri  River 
Improvement  Association.  I  began  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  application  to  the  Fedeial  Power 
Commission  to  consider  the  immediate  de- 
velopment of  the  river  and  the  construction 
of  dams  thereon  for  the  multiple  purposes 
)*ist   mentioned. 

In  November  1941  I  went  to  Washington 
with  a  comprehensive  brief  and  application 
for  presentation  of  the  cause  of  South  Da- 
kota m  Missouri  River  Improvement.  With 
Senator  GtniNiTS.  Congressmen  Case's  and 
MtTNDT'a  assistance  we  presented  our  case  to 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  to  the  Rec- 
lamation Service,  the  War  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  Interested  In  this 
project. 

Since  his  advent  Into  office  Governor 
Sliarpe  has  made  the  carrying  out  of  this 
program  one  of  the  major  activities  of  his 
administration.  Now.  by  his  wise  direction, 
by  his  Insistence  upon  the  main  issue,  we 
have  before  the  Congress  a  new  fiood-control 
bill  In  which  Missouri  River  improvement  is 
Incorporated.  For  the  first  time  In  our  his- 
tory we  approach  the  culmination  of  otir  la- 
bor and  hopes  of  many  years  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  will  enact  legisla- 
tlDn  authorizing  construction  of  a  flood-con- 
trol plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Valley. 
which  will  incorporate  the  multiple  pur- 
poses heretofore  mentioned. 

Under  thhe  present  plans  of  the  Army  and 
the  Reclamation  Service,  South  Dakota  is  the 
most  benefited  State  In  the  valley.  Upward 
of  a  million  acres  of  land.  If  those  plans  are 
approved,  will  be  brought  under  Irrigation. 
Power  projects  will  be  developed  from  three 
or  four  dams,  which  will  give  power  and 
light  to  all  the  people  of  our  State. 

It  Is  a  rosy  picture  for  the  futtu-e  of  South 
Dakota  which  this  plan  presents.  I  know 
that  South  D|kotans  generally  favor  It,  but 
let  us  exert  just  a  little  more  effort,  a  little 
more  pressure  to  see  that  this  golden  op- 
portunity for  South  Dakota  is  not  passed  by. 

I  congratulate  Governor  Sharpe  upon  his 
work  and  I  believe  the  people  of  South  Da- 
kota approve  and  will  return  him  and  his 
administration  to  office  this  fall  by  over- 
whelming  majorities. 

Nationally  every  indication  points  to  1944 
as  a  Republican  year.  I  believe  that  we  will 
control  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
Presidency,  together  with  a  majority  of  State 
administrations  after  next  January,  but  I 
want  to  express  a  word  of  warning  that  In 
otir  feeling  of  confidence  we  do  not  let  down 
In  the  continuous  and  forthright  work  that 
has  been  carried  on  In  party  administrations 
for  the  past  10  years.  Catastrophe  often 
follows  over-confidence.  Let  tis  not  be  over- 
confident. Let  us  continue  the  imlted  effort 
that  has  yielded  such  rich  dividends  in  party 
success.  I  want  to  remind  Republicans  of 
this  convention  that  the  year  1932  was  such 
a  year  of  over-confidence  In  State  affairs. 
By  no  seeming  possibility,  or  so  we  thought. 
_  could  the  Democrats  unseat  our  beloved 
Governor  Green,  and  yet  by  a  political  land- 
rilde  of  unheard  proportions  the  Governor 
was  removed  from  public  office  and  the  entire 
State  administration  waa  defeated. 


When  I  waa  placed  In  charge  of  the  party 
actlvltlea  In  1936  we  held  no  State  offlcea, 
the  party  waa  In  debt  aod  many  of  our  pre- 
cinct committeemen  were  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge their  mcmberahlp  In  the  Republican 
Party.  The  turn-over  which  began  the  nest 
year  and  waa  eonpietcd  tn  1938  waa  not  the 
reault  of  accident  nor  ot  wishful  thinking. 
It  waa  the  reault  of  bard,  continuous  work 
by  hundreds  of  loyal  patriotic  South  Dakota 
cltlcena.  who  were  determined  to  reacue  our 
Bute  from  the  clutches  of  thoae  who  then 
held  control.  Political  victorlea,  my  friends, 
are  not  won  by  wlahful  thinking,  nor  re- 
tained through  an  overweening  confidence 
that  defeat  cannot  come  to  u«. 

I  am  sure  we  all  want  a  contlntiation  of 
the  excellent  party  machinery  that  we  have 
built  in  the  past  10  years.  I  hope  that  no 
let-down  will  occur  In  that  party  work  be- 
tween now  and  election  day.  I  hope  that 
South  Dakota,  which  was  the  first  State  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  regain  her 
sanity  and  return  to  the  Republican  column. 
wUl  continue  aa  the  moat  Republican  SUte 
In  the  Union. 

I  know  that  the  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion are  deeply  concerned  with  the  national 
picture  and  I  am.  therefore,  going  to  give 
you  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  things  that 
I  have  observed  since  I  went  to  Washington. 
In  the  spring  of  1934  Dr.  William  A.  Wirt, 
superintendent  of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  city  schools, 
startled  the  country  with  a  statement  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  was  planning 
to  destroy  our  Governmeflt  and  to  stibstl- 
tute  in  its  place  a  Fascist  state  with  com- 
plete power  over  the  Uvea  and  activities  and 
property  of  the  American  people. 

A  SF>eclal  committee  to  Investigate  this 
charge  was  selected  bj  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Professor  Wirt  was  summoned 
to  appear  and  tell  his  story. 

It  was  at  a  time  when  the  New  Deal  was 
riding  high.  They  were  In  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  Government.  Nothing  could  be 
denied  them.  They  occupied  all  the  offices, 
their  doings  filled  the  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast.  Their  demands  and  Washington- 
prepared  legislation  dominated  the  State 
Capitols  of  the  country.  The  power  of  the 
new  President  was  almost  unlimited. 

As  always.  In  the  exercise  of  power,  thla 
top-heavy  New  Deal  majority  was  careless  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  minorities. 

The  Indiana  school  teacher  whtn  called  aa 
a  witness  before  the  committee,  was  denied 
the  right  of  counsel.  He  appeared  alone  with 
his  wife  to  tell  his  story,  but  was  not  even 
allowed  to  tell  that  without  Interrupatlon, 
ridicule,  and  abuse. 

He  testified  that  he  had  heard  the  plan  foif 
remaking  our  Government  discussed  at  a  din- 
ner party  given  for  New  Deal  officials  by  one 
of  them.  He  had  been  a  guest  at  the  dinner, 
but  his  testimony  of  the  conversation  that 
had  been  had  at  this  dinner  party  was  denied 
by  each  one  of  the  guests  attending  as  well 
as  by  the  hostess.  Mr  Whrt  was  made  to 
appear  ridiculous,  unworthy  of  belief,  and 
before  they  were  through  he  was  completely 
discredited.  The  Impression  was  created  by 
those  desiring  it.  that  he  was  not  a  very  clever 
liar  and. he  had  imagined  the  whole  story. 

But  the  story  was  not  a  figment  of  his  Imag- 
ination. It  was  not  a  dream.  If  we  may  Judge 
by  what  has  happened  since,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Dr.  Wirt  told  exactly  wnat  he  had 
heard  and  that  the  New  Dealers  who  flocked 
to  Washington  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  planned 
to  remake  this  country  Just  as  he  said  they 
did.  Fortunately,  the  SujM-eme  Court,  be- 
fore It  was  revolutionized  by  new  appolnt- 
menta,  threw  out  aa  unconstitutional  many 
of  the  plans  of  this  group. 

Today,  after  11  yeara,  the  Prealdent  aaya 
that  the  New  Deal  is  dead;  that  he  wants  It 
respectfully  buried  with  flowers,  and  that  he 
does  not  want  it  mentioned  again.  Bis  new 
alogan  U  "Win  the  war." 


Moet  Americana  have  believed  that  this 
waa  not  a  New  Deal  war  but  waa  an  American 
war,  fought  by  all  of  ua  for  the  aurvlval  of 
the  American  way  of  Ufa.  The  Mew  Deal  doea 
not  have  any  patent  right  upon  thla  war. 
Tour  son  and  my  eon  are  in  thla  conflict  not 
becatiae  they  are  Republlcana.  or  Demoerau, 
or  Mew  Dealert,  but  because  they  are  AomtI- 
cana,  and  they  hope  to  come  back  to  tba 
America  they  knew  when  they  left  home. 

There  are  tboee  within  the  Preeident'a  own 
group  who  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
New  Deal  la  dead.  The  Vice  Prealdent  U  one 
of  thoae.  The  New  Deal  has  followed  a  cer- 
tain pattern  from*the  very  beginning.  In 
aplte  of  the  Prealdent's  wlahea.  in  spite  of  the 
very  evident  fact  that  the  New  Deal  la  alck 
and  will  be  buried  next  November,  thoae  of 
the  Inner  circle  of  this  unique  organization 
of  parlor  economists  are  still  at  work  chart- 
.Ing  and  planning  our  future  for  us. 

The  people  are  tired  of  and  disgusted  with 
the  kind  of  goverimaent  we  have  been  getting 
during  the  last  10  years.  Totalitarianism, 
for  that  is  what  It  is.  represents  a  philosophy 
of  government  as  alien  to  our  shores  as  that 
administered  by  the  Japanese  Emperor  or 
Adolf  Hitler.  Our  constitutional  form  of 
government  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  responsible  to  the  people. 

A  totalitarian  government  is  the  complete 
opposite.  It  assures  the  people  that  what  it 
is  doing  is  for  their  good,  that  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  are  imposed  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people,  but  these  regulations  are 
never  released  when  once  imposed.  From 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  are  tinder  ita 
paternalistic  care.  The  individual  as  such 
disappeara.  He  becomes  dependent  upon 
govertunent.  His  initiative  is  gone.  His  will 
to  work,  to  progreae,  to  acquire,  his  purpose 
in  life  disappears.  He  drifts  along  with  the 
tide  rudderless  and  helpless,  waiting  for 
orders 

Such  is  the  course  of  every  lotalltarian  state 
In  history.  Such  is  the  pattern  of  govern- 
ment through  which  we  are  now  traveling. 

For  proof  turn  to  the  record  of  the  last 
10  years  showing  the  demand  for  and  assiunp- 
tlon  of  emergency  power  year  after  year. 
None  of  those  powers  has  ever  been  surren- 
dered and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  them  is  fought  bitterly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in  which  he 
discusses  the  new  pattern  for  America.  In 
this  letter  he  says: 

"What  do  they  mean  fussing  around  about 
what  kind  of  an  America  we  servicemen  want 
when  we  get  home?  Do  they  value  America 
as  something  that  can  be  changed  with  the 
seasons,  the  same  as  women's  hats  and 
clothes? 

"We  can't  escape  the  notion  here  that  some 
people  back  home  are  trying  to  fashion  new 
patterns  for  America,  running  around  with 
tape  measures,  shears,  chalk,  and  things,  and 
quarreling  among  themselves  as  to  what  style 
of  a  :*llor-made  country  will  please  us  after 
the  war. 

"You  tell  these  self-appointed  designers  to 
let  Uncle  Sam  alone.  When  we  get  back  we 
want  to  see  his  swallow-tail  coat  still  there 
and  his  boot  straps,  tall  hat,  and  everything 
else  that's  familiar.  His  way  of  dressing  has 
been  all  right  for  a  long  time.  It's  what  we're 
fighting  to  keep  all  right  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Leave  him  be.  Just  have  him  there 
to  say  'Hello'  when  we  return,  dreaeed  the 
way  we  know  him. 

"When  that  period  Is  over  all  that  we  want 
la  to  be  free  to  work  at  what  we  can  do  best." 
Maybe  It  Is  just  as  well  If  we  do  not  \m- 
dertake  to  revolutionize  this  country  while 
11,000,000  soldiers  are  tied  up  In  a  war. 
Maybe  It  Is  juat  as  well  If  the  planners  let 
nature  take  Its  course  until  the  boya  come 
home.  I,  for  one.  believe  so.  I  aee  no  necea- 
alty  for  rushing  Into  plans  for  the  future  be- 
fore the  future  haa  dlscloaed  Iteelf  and  before 
the  boys  moat  concerned  can  take  part  In  it. 
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w«  h»y9  MMlbar  itib  lo*r  far 
portaot  tlMui  ptennlnff  wbal  «•  will  4o  D«rt 
J9U  or  D«st  d«e*d«.  uul  Uia«  Job  t«  to  d«fMt 
17.  for  all  our  pUtu  sod  bopoo  wUl 
U  w*  f*U. 

pevor  la  a  baiMly  wtn«  and  if  tm- 
teo  ttmty  or  too  loof  cauaea  the  Tlctlm 
10  loaa  an  aaaaa  of  rwponaibility  to  the  pMplo 
who  arat  grantod  thla  power.  The  intoxi- 
eatloa  whUh  eooMa  from  drinking  tbU  wine 
wOl  Id  Mbo  Mag  a  feeling  of  Invtnclblllty 
and  tndlipMMaUUty.  It  cause*  the  victim  to 
loM  hla  aena*  of  proportion  lo  ttiat  he  vtena 
otlMr  pooplo  as  though  looking  through  a 
woiaa  tiaaeopa  ittwtantly  and  reduced  In 
•iBa  and  tmportanee.  Far  wofae  than  the  evil 
of  alcohol.  It  ereataa  an  InastlaMe  craving  for 
■on  and  moro  power  until  in  the  end  be  be- 
ufna  sobjact  to  hla  own  delusions  of  gran- 
deur and  authority. 

The  Chicago  caae  of  Montgomary  Ward  * 
Co.  tlluBtrate*  what  I  mean. 

In  this  day  ol  mUttary  dlaplay  on  every 
hand  we  beooow  aoewBtoBBOd  to  tb*  sight  ol 
generals,  but  we  have  Just  wItaoHed  some-^ 
thing  new  and  different  in  gawai'aia — some- 
thing novel  and  ludicrous,  something  shock- 
tog  and  vlclovis.  We  have  seen  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Blddle,  a  member  of  the  rresldcnfa  Cab- 
taatr  put  aatde  the  dignity  of  his  high  office 
Mid  aamiie  the  character  of  a  police  court 
proaoeutor  leading  a  bawdy  house  raid. 

Acting  under  authority  of  and  by  the  di- 
rect order  of  his  Chief,  the  General  flew  to 
Chicago  from  tho  National  Capital.  In  th« 
dty  made  famotia  by  the  Hlnky  Dink  and 
John  type  of  politics,  one  of  the 
officials  of  our  Government  ordered 
United  States  troops  to  seize  the  property 
at  a  mercantile  coiicem  that  was  not  con- 
nected In  the  slightest  degree  with  war  work. 
Into  the  store  charged  Mr.  Blddle *>  troopera 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  rifles.  In  the  oflBce 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  they  found,  seated 
tn  a  swivel  chair,  quietly  attending  to  the 
byateaaa  of  the  store,  an  elderly  man  of  near- 
ly 70  fsars.  Sewell  Avery.  Blddle  ordered  hla 
soldlera  to  sdae  Mr.  Avery  bodily  and  tttrow 
hi*  out  of  tbe  store.  This  was  done.  Tbfs  ti- 
dsrly.  harmless,  and  certainly  not  violent  old 
■MB  «••  carried  to  the  sidewalk,  ejected  from 
ttM  property  which  he  had  been  chosen  to 
managa  and  protect,  and  Montgomery  Ward 
*  Cto.  ceased  to  be  a  free  enterpria*  operated 
by  free  American  cltiaena. 

The  majesty  of  force  was  exempUfled  by 
Attorney  General  Blddle  when  be  declared : 

"Thm  Prealdent  doe*  not  na*d  any  law  to 
MtM  pnvsto  piopefty.  Hla  powor  icsta  la 
the  fact  that  he  Is  Cbounander  In  CbUf." 

And  then  Mr.  Blddle  txMWl*  the  aste«mdtng 
statement : 

In  tine  of  war  the  court*  sbouM  not  set 
up  their  opinions  agalnat  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Thtis  la  dictatorship  established  and  gov- 
ernment overthrown. 

And  to  climax  thla  orrtrageous  and  unlaw- 
ful procedure  we  have  an  opinion  by  Supieme 
CoTirt  Juatlce  Felix  Frankfurter.  In  which  he 
aays: 

"The  notion  that  because  the  words  of  a 
atatute  are  plain,  its  meaning  also  Is  plain  la 
mereiy    pernicious   oversimplification. ** 

Noi  until  Americans  realize  the  enormity 
of  this  lawleas  act  and  throw  cut  of  cfBce 
the  administration  that  perpetrated  It  will 
liberties  be  safe  from  further  acts  of 
Tloianoe.  UotU  that  is  done  no  one  is  secure, 
llie  comer  grocery,  the  farmer,  the  druggist, 
the  milkman,  every  business  In  America 
may  ba  seized  just  as  Montgomery  Ward  was 
IT  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
nothing  else — even  if  we  ftirget  Its  11 
of  usuipation  of  power,  its  wastage  of 
tb*  people's  earning*.  Its  wrecking  of  popu- 
lar tovcrnment.  Its  arraying  of  elaas  against 
Glass — thla  on*   act   of  lawless  aelsoro  of 
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Popular  governmoni 
•fod  during  the  last 
boon  set  aside  by 
laws  issued  by  Cxecutli* 
b*en  smeared,  bellttlec , 
b*  blind.  Indeed,  If 
understand  what  has 
officials   who  should 
porters  have 
throw  of  our 

congress,  under 
all    legislation.    The 
enforces  the  laws 
has  created  boards  an<  I 
tions.  each  with  the 
rules  and  regtilatlons 
effect   of    law   withoitt 
with  Congress  or 
bers  of  Congress 
direct  from  the  people 
who  now  run  the 
ble  to  no  one  except 

Between  January 
President    Issued    500 
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were  not  written  by 
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debate  them  or  to 
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Government  had  573 
to  1943  tbe  pay  roll 
000— I  jobholder  for 
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hired  at  the  rate  of 
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th*8*  expanding 
employing   8.000 
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•300,000.000.000.  one 
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Senator  Brao,  of 
standing  Democratic 
State*  SetMte.  recently 
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said: 
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**■•  n«xt  attempted  to  purge  Members  of 
th*  8*nat«  who  dl*sffr**d  with  him.  In  thi«, 
too,  hs  failed. 

"B*  than  proposed  to  reorganias  the  de- 
partment* of  government  so  that  by  Execu- 
tive order  he  eould  oonsolldate,  destroy,  at 
move  any  department  or  oiBcial  according  to 
hla  whim  of  the  moment.    He  failed  agato. 

"Balked  In  these  attempts,  he  next  con- 
ceived the  scheme  of  creating  Government 
corporations.  There  are  57  of  these  corpor- 
ations today  and  they  have  spent  $30,000,- 
000.000.  They  have  never  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  They  have  never  been  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  but  they  carry 
out  the  Presldmt's  plans  without  law. 

"His  second  step  was  the  control  of  busi- 
ness, of  Industry,  and  of  free  enterprise.  Thla 
was  carried  out  by  Government  competition 
with  private  business,  by  senseic**  and  vm- 
necespary  regimentation,  by  excessive  and  ex- 
orbitant taxation.  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  alone  there  are  20  loaning  agen- 
dea  which  could  be  and  should  be  consoli- 
dated in  one.  Each  agency  has  a  complete 
staff  of  employees  and  each  agency  is  com- 
peting with  private  loaning  agencies,  with 
this  difference — tbe  agencies'  adm.nlstration 
expense  is  all  paid  by  the  Government.  Pri- 
vate loaning  agencies  pay  their  own  expenses. 

"There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  today  that 
will  regiment  all  the  doctors  in  America,  abol- 
ish private  practice  by  instituting  public 
medicine  and  <  place  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  under  direct  control  of  a  Federal- 
appointed  ofllclBl.  If  paased  It  will  coet 
13,000,000,000  a  year  to  maintain 

"Then,  too,  we  have  the  senseless  and  an- 
noying procedure  of  Government  bureaus 
Issutog  questionnaires  and  reports  and  idiotic 
forms.  This  was  done  to  tbe  amaztog  total 
of  7,715 jOOO  in  the  last  year. 

"Branching  out  from  business  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  toto  the  field  of  buytog  real 
estate,  and  today  owns  the  stupendous  total 
of  43.000.000  acres  of  land,  one-fifth  ol  all  the 
land  In  the  United  States,  all  purchased  with- 
in the  last  5  years.  Thla  comprises  an  area  as 
large  as  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Bdaryland, 
Bfassachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey. 
Rhode  Island  Vermont,  and  one- half  of 
Maine.  Since  the  war  started  the  War  De- 
partment has  acquired  551  hotels,  many  of 
them  purchased  outright.  Some  of  them  were 
never  used.  Some  of  them  were  returned  to 
their  owners  and  some  of  them  were  sold  at 
a  stupendous  loss  to  the  Government. 

"Every  field  of  private  endeavor  in  America 
has  been  Invaded  by  this  administration. 

"We  are  still  paying  for  151  Hbosevelt-spon- 
BOred  resettlement  projects  started  to  1935 
under  the  notorious  Rsxford  Tugwell.  Every 
stogie  one  of  them  has  failed  utterly  and  has 
cost  the  Government  $137,000,000." 

We  no  kngef  stand  at  the  crosaroads— 
with  the  choice  as  to  which  highway  to 
travel.  We  have  long  since  passed  the  cros»- 
roada.  We  have  gone  down  the  wrong  road, 
the  road  that  lead*  to  destruction  of  Govern- 
ment and  eventually  to  anarchy.  The  choice 
that  we  muEt  make  next  November  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  keep  on  going  down  that 
wrong  road,  or  retrace  our  steps  until  we  get 
back  to  the  right  road.  There  la  nothing 
basically  wrong  with  America.  There  is  noth- 
tog  wrong  with  oxir  people.  With  531  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  Job  we  need  have 
little  fear  that  all  of  them  will  go  wrong. 
With  a  Supreme  Court  of  nine  members  there 
la  Utile  fear  that  they  will  all  go  wrong,  but 
It  is  mighXy  easy  for  one  man  running  a 
one-man  government  to  go  wrong.  That  Is 
the  danger  to  our  situation  today.  Until  we 
remove  that  one  man,  until  we  remove  the 
commimtsts  and  the  crackpots  and  the  star- 
gazers,  who  fin  all  government  offices  by 
appolntnMnt  by  that  one  man.  there  lent  a 
chance  for  m  to  succeed. 
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We  are  being  told  by  administration  sup- 

rter*  that  the  President  is  our  Commander 
Chief  and  we  mutt  follow  him.  but  he  Is 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
only,  not  of  the  civil  population  Modem 
wan  are  fought  by  experts  trained  and  skilled 
In  the  art  of  military  science.  Our  armies 
are  to  capable  hands  with  men  guiding  them 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of 
the  art  of  war.  Let  us  hope  those  military 
leaders  will  continue  to  handle  the  war  with- 
out Interference  from  civilian  officials. 

One  again,  as  was  heard  4  years  ago.  we 
hear  that  old  saw  that  we  cannot  change 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  did 
you  ever  ask  yourself  why  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  after  11  years  of  New 
Deal  failure?  If  the  President  Is  ever  going 
to  get  us  across.  12  years  should  be  sufficient 
to  cross  most  any  stream.  Or  putting  It  an- 
other way.  if  our  horse  goes  lame  or  falls 
down  In  the  middle  of  tbe  stream  as  this  one 
has  done,  are  we  so  foolish  thst  we  will  sit 
to  the  ater  waiting  for  him  to  get  up.  or 
win  we  get  a  new  horse  that  can  and  will 
deliver  us  to  our  destination? 

The  Indispensable  man!  That.  too.  is  be- 
tog  used  again. 

A  vast  flood  of  publicity  Is  pouring  out  of 
Washington  to  make  the  people  think  Mr. 
Boosevelt  is  indispensable.  Perhaps  he  has 
come  to  thtok  so  himself,  but  any  man  who 
has  the  record  he  has  of  11  years  of  admin- 
istrative failure  needs  a  vacation. 

Too,  there  is  a  growing  confiict  between 
the  Chief  Executive  and  Congress,  irrespec- 
tive of  party.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  the 
executive  department  is  not  itssailed  by  in- 
dividual Members  of  Congress.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  that  the  President  or  ~ome  of 
has  appointees  do  not  assault  Congress  with 
a  verbal  barrage  of  mud  slinging.  The  Presi- 
dent's influence  in  Congress  Is  shrinking 
daily.  There  is  no  possibility  of  winning  it 
back.  Why,  then,  should  the  American  peo- 
ple want  to  retain  In  office  a  man  who  has 
lost  the  confidence  and  the  s\ipport  of  the 
legislative  body  of  tbe  Government,  whose 
reelection  can  only  mean  the  continuation 
of  squabble  and  turmoil  and  bitterness. 
Again  I  say,  the  President  needs  a  vacation. 

But  when  we  do  change  Presidents  next 
January,  what  do  we  Republicans  propose 
to  do?  Of  necessity  our  progrtim  must  con- 
tain the  following  proposals: 

Funds  voted  to  the  Executive  for  war  pur- 
poses and  unexpended  should  be  returned 
Immediately  following  the  war  to  the 
Treasury. 

Our  monetary  system  must  te  placed  on  a 
sound  basis.  It  can  neither  b<!  left  to  star- 
gazing theorists,  nor  to  any  fi:ianclal  group 
toe  private  exploitation. 

Labor,  todustry.  and  agrictlttire  require 
sympathetic  understanding  by  Congress. 

Wartime  government  regulations  must  be 
promptly  repealed. 

The  emergency  powers  of  '.he  President 
mtist  be  repealed. 

War   agencies   must    be   demolished   lock, 
stock,  and  barrel. 
,  Utopian  plans  should  be  forijotten. 

America  should  be  made  self  supporting'so 
far  as  possible. 

Our  rubbrt  plants  must  be  :nalntatoed  at 
full  capacity. 

Industry  must  be  retooled  and  remachlned 
and  the  war  plants  of  the  csuntry  recon- 
verted to  peacetime  work  to  si  pply  domestic 
needs  and  to  provide  Jobs  for  our  soMiers. 

Internationally  our  progran.  should  be  a 
declaration  by  the  President  new  of  our  peace 
terms. 

The  necessary  and  fvmdamental  require- 
ments of  peace  are  few  and  (an  be  quickly 
named.    They  are: 

Complete  dlaarmament  and  ilemobilizatlon 
of  the  Axis  countries. 
Trial  of  those  responsible  for  the  war. 


Iletum  of  or  peymeot  for  all  loot  taken  by 
them. 

OompleU  demobilization  of  all  plane,  gun 
and  munition  factories  tn  enemy  countries. 
Conunercial   air  lines  and   radios  to   the 
Axis  coimtrles  should  be  under  Allied  super- 
vision. 

Feeding  the  people  of  the  war-ravished 
countries  mtut  be  by  Joint  contribution,  not 
America  alone. 

Adjustment  and  terms  of  final  settlement 
of  our  lend-lease  accounts  with  other  gov- 
ernments should  be  completed. 

Complete  restoration  of  the  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor status  of  the  Philippine  Islanda  or  im- 
mediate independence. 

Sufficient  air  bases,  American  owned  and 
controlled,  throughout  the  world  to  insure 
our  own  defense. 

An  organization  of  nations  worktog  to- 
gether In  cooperation  to  insure  peace.  The 
Pan  American  Union  was  organized  in  1890. 
It  has  functioned  well  for  54  years.  Why  not 
a  similar  union  of  European  and  Asiatic 
countries? 

A  world  court  to  settle  International  dis- 
putes. 

An  army,  navy,  and  air  force  of  stifficient 
ix>wer  to  protect   us  against  any   aggressor. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  not 
talk  politics  while  the  war  Is  gotog  on,  but 
the  things  for  which  politics  stand  are  the 
things  for  which  we  fight.  Destroy  or  sup- 
preas  that  right  of  discussion  and  we  have 
lost  the  incentive  to  fight.  We  have  cheated 
the  men  who  are  away  from  home  doing  our 
fighting. 

Under  such  a  plea,  tjrranny  enters  and 
civil  liberties  disappear.  Republicans,  those 
are  speciotis  please  cloaking  an  attempt  to 
thwart  the  people  in  their  constitutional 
right  to  choose  their  President  in  open,  free, 
and  unhampered  elections. 

Whether  intended  or  not.  it  will  defeat  and 
cheat  not  only  the  men  In  our  armies,  but 
men  and  women  everywhere,  who  are  to  war 
to  preserve  the  things  we  most  desire.  Those 
things  are  of  supreme  importance  to  us. 

We  fight  for  the  right  to  ovra  our  own 
homes,  to  raise  and  nourish  our  children  to 
their  Innocence  and  gayety  and  trust. 

We  fight  for  the  right  to  hold  public  meet- 
togs,  free  from  Government  toterference. 

We  fight  for  the  right  to  public  schools 
undominated  and  unlnstnicted  by  alien 
philosophies. 

We  fifht  for  the  right  of  worship  whether  It 
be  in  church,  cathedral,  or  synagogue. 

We  fight  for  our  right  to  sow  and  reap  In 
our  flelds.  to  buy  and  sell  In  our  sliops.  to 
pursue  tbe  profession  or  trade  of  oxir  liking 
without  dictation  from  Washington. 

We  flght  for  the  right  to  publish  our  news- 
paper or  make  a  speech  without  censorship. 

We  flght  for  the  right  to  Join  the  Grange 
or  the  Farm  Union,  the  Masons,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  or  the  Elks,  the  Ladles'  Aid,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  the  Rotary  Club 
without  toterference  from  any  source  whatso- 
ever. 

We  flght  for  the  right  to  attend  dances 
and  steal  the  other  fellow's  girl,  to  go  to  a 
baseball  game  and  cuss  the  umpire,  to  turn 
on  our  free  radio  or  turn  It  off  for  fireside 
chats,  to  condemn  the  New  Deal  and  criti- 
cize Eleanor — to  fact,  to  do  any  damn  thing 
we  please  without  taking  orders  from  any 
man  on  earth. 

These  are  the  things  we  fight  for.  and  be 
they  great  or  small,  important  or  inconse- 
quential, they  are  America.  They  are  thtogs 
our  boys  are  longing  to  return  to. 

It  la  for  you  and  me — for  every  last  one  of 
us  who  la  worth  his  salt,  to  see  that  those 
boys  come  home  to  Just  that.  And  the  way 
to  do  our  Job  is  to  change  horses  now  and 
clean  out  of  Washtogton  every  vestige  of 
communistic  New  Deallsm. 

That  Is  the  Job  for  South  Dakota  Repub- 
licans.   Are  we  equal  to  the  taak? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NXBXASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7  ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  out- 
standing addiTSs  delivered  at  the  Pan- 
American  Day  celebration  In  Philadel- 
phia recently  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Code,  director  of  the  Inter-American  In- 
stitute of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  current  crisis  In  Inter-Amerlcan  affairs 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
long-range  policy  In  bringing  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  closer  together. 
Many  of  those  who  are  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  as  It  la 
envisioned  tjy  the  present  administration,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  been  critical  of  the 
activities  of  certain  Government  agenclee  en- 
deavoring to  promote  better  hemispheric  re- 
lations, seem  to  feel  that  something  has  gone 
amiss  or  rather  that  the  result  of  so  much 
effort,  such  great  expenditures,  is  slightly  dis- 
couraging. On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
thoee  who  insist  that  wastefulness,  boon- 
doggltog,  lack  of  the  most  elemental  under- 
standing of  our  southern  neighbors,  and  a 
starry-eyed  philosophy  of  what  should  be 
done  has  characterize<l  our  activities,  with 
one  result — that  Latin  Americans  regard  us 
as  amateurs  In  much  which  they  l)elleve 
themselves  to  be  experts  in.  and  meddlers, 
both  annoying  and  dangerous,  who  mistake 
the  cooperation  of  governments  for  public 
opinion.  It  is  a  problem  which  calls  for 
solution,  for  much  of  the  future,  not  only  of 
the  Americas  but  of  the  world,  depends  upon 
the  unity  and  peace  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Certain  European  countries  realized 
the  importance  of  Latin  America  a  long  time 
ago  and  they  acted  accordingly.  It  Is  not 
too  late  for  vis  to-  exert  every  effort,  employ 
every  means  at  our  command,  to  unite  the 
countries  of  America. 

But  when  I  say  us  I  mean  the  pteople  of  the 
United  States,  since  it  is  the  people  of  Latin 
America  we  must  deal  with.  As  I  stated  In 
my  address  from  Havana,  given  over  the 
C.  B.  S.  network,  after  my  visit  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  unity  of  the  Americas  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  there  is  a  better  understand- 
ing among  the  {}eople8  of  our  hemisphere. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  to  bring  the 
governments  together,  but  much  has  yet  to 
be  done  to  influence  public  optolon. 

Of  course,  there  may  arise  the  question  as 
to  how  far  we  have  influenced  even  the  gov- 
ernments of  Latin  America.  Recent  devel- 
opments to  Chile  and  Paraguay,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  to  Bcrilvia  and  the  Argentine, 
seem  to  Indicate  that  there  is  a  challenge  In 
Latin  America  to  the  "good-neighbor"  policy. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  collaborate  and  assist,  to 
dispel  the  Idea  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North, 
to  Improve  trade  relations  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. Since  Pearl  H&rbor  we  have  worked 
hard  for  hemispheric  unity.  We  have  kept 
war  away  from  the  western  hemisphere,  Tet 
many  feel  that  the  success  of  our  program 
with  regard  to  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  is  as  debatable  as  the  efllcacy  of  our 
efforts  to  tofluendng  public  opinion      And 
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this  ta  aplta  of  th«  verj  (reat  penonal  pop- 
ularity of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Bull  In  out  neighboring  republics. 

Be  tbat  as  It  may.  tbera  are  two  facts 
which  MM  ataould  keep  tn  mind  in  dealing 
with  this  mbject:  (1)  That  the  lulty  of  the 
Americas  la  not  an  impossible  task,  but  (3) 
that  certain  factors  make  It  extremely  dlffl- 
cult. 

Hm  unity  of  ths  Americas  la  not  an  im- 
possible task  because  of  what  the  countries 
of  the  western  bemlspbere  have  in  comnaon: 
Their  heritage  of  freedom,  their  ctrlllzatlon, 
their  basic  need  of  regional  security.  Added 
to  this  Is  the  deElre  of  Latin  American*  to 
know  the  Dnlted  States,  their  admiration  of 
much  we  have  achieved  In  sclentlfk:  and  ma- 
tarlal  development,  their  desire  to  cooperate 
In  terms  of  Interchange  of  ideas,  economics, 
trade,  and  cultural  advancement.  Dlffer- 
enoea  of  opinion,  even  regarding  funda- 
mentals, exist,  it  is  true;  but  this  consti- 
tutes no  insurmountaole  barrier  where  so 
much  good  wlh  la  evident. 

However,  there  la  a  regrettable  tendency 
to  ignore  certain  factors  which  divide  tbe 
peoi^ea  ot  America.  It  la  unbelievable  that 
t^ls  ataould  continue  to  exist  since  it  is  rec- 
CipilMd  that  these  factors  loom  large  in  the 
failure  or  auoocaa  ot  the  "good  neighbor" 
policy 

The  first  and  most  Important  of  these  fac- 
tors is  religion  .md  morality.  To  expect  to 
achieve  even  the  minimum  of  s\iccess  in  un- 
derstanding o\ir  southern  neighbors  without 
taking  the  religious  and  moral  elements  Into 
consideration  Is  the  sheerest  kind  of  folly. 
Any  agency  wbkih  for  any  reason  whatsoever 
approaches  the  HUbJect  without  a  realization 
that  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
two  peoples  are  largely  the  result  ot  differ- 
ences of  culture  and  mentality  la  wasting  ita 
funds  and  energy.  An  understanding,  and 
a  sympathetic  understanding  at  that,  of  the 
eulttire  and  nuntailty  of  Latin  America  is 
fundamental  to  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
hemispheres. 

The  culture  nnd  the  mentality  of  Latin 
America  is  Catholic.  Not  that  every  Cuban 
or  every  Chilean  or  every  Bnartllan  is  a 
catholic.  There  are  those  who  take  no  part 
In  the  life  of  the  church  or  are  even  re- 
Uglous.  Tet  to  understand  even  them — 
thmiT  presence  in  a  Cathc^c  milieu — we  must 
understand  the  church.  Catholicism's  col- 
lective institution,  tn  the  making  of  America. 

One  ot  the  first  steps  In  this  direction  is  to 
the  true  relationships  of  church  and 
In  Latin  America,  and  to  be  fully  con- 
of  the  differences  of  development  be- 
the  church  in  the  United  States  and 
that  m  our  neighboring  republics.  Thus  will 
It  be  possible  to  underline  and.  let  us  hope, 
correct  the  many  misconceptions  wtilch  are 
at  the  ba^s  of  so  much  of  what  is  being  writ- 
ten and  aald  about  Latin  America.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  those  who  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  t>ecauHe  peoples  of  Latin  America 
are  predominantly  Catholic  that  church  and 
Btate  arc  on  the  friendliest  of  terms:  others 
that  the  chtireh  domlnatca  the  state,  while 
think  that  because  certain  govern - 
ita  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  church 
or  are  even  hostile  to  It.  Catholicism  has 
ceased  to  be  a  force  worth  reckoning  with  In 
Latin  America. 

All  of  tbeee  notions  are  equally  false,  due 
no  doubt  to  the  common  mistake  of  identi- 
fying governments  with  public  opinion.  This 
Is  a  partlc\ilarly  dangerous  thing  to  do  In 
the  case  of  Latin  America.  The  brand  of 
democracy  which  obtains  In  certain  sections 
of  Latin  America  is  not  the  democracy  we 
know  tn  the  Dnlted  Statea  and  Canada.  But 
thla  Is  not  surprising  to  one  who  knows  the 
story  of  the  evolution  of  goveriunent  among 
our  southern  neighbors.  Once  that  the 
ooionles  had  separated  from  Spain  and  Por- 
t^Sal.  the  efficiency  and  competency  of  the 
vice  regal  rule  came  to  an  end  and  the  people 
had  to  manufacture  statesmen.     They  took 
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magadne  articles.  Hence  this  latest  develop- 
ment to  clear  the  textbodks  of  ths  rubbish 
which  has  encumbered  them,  and  which  as 
a  result  has  encumbered  the  minds  of  so 
nuuiy  North  Americans,  even  those  particu- 
larly Interested  in  Latin-American  affairs.  Is 
Indeed  what  the  report  terms  it,  "A  mile- 
stone in  the  adjustment  of  American  educa- 
tion to  the  International  reqtilrementa  of  our 
era." 

It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  milestone  In 
the  adjustment  of  North  American  mentality 
to  the  Intellectual  requlremefits  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

When  this  adjtistment  to  made,  when  the 
assumption  of  superiority  and  hypercrlticlsm 
gives  way  to  intelligent  understanding,  then 
may  we  expect  a  change  of  attitude  toward 
the  United  States  by  our  sotrthern  neighbors. 
Unfortunately  there  Is  a  widespread  feeling 
In  Latin  America  that  the  United  SUtes  to 
trying  to  modify,  if  not  to  change,  the  funda- 
mental structure  of  Its  mentality.  In  other 
words,  that  through  the  press,  the  screen, 
and  other  agencies  an  attempt  to  being  made 
to  destroy  what  is  essentially  Latin  Ameri- 
can, which  to  all  a  part  ol  the  torger  scheme 
of  the  United  States  to  dominate  the  two 
Americas. 

Whether  we  like  to  acknowledge  It  or  not. 
It  is  true  that  the  average  Latin  American 
looks  upon  the  United  Statea  as  a  Nation  of 
materialists,  agnostics,  scoffers  of  religion. 
Intent  upon  sewing  religious  disunity 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  He  has  been 
misled  by  the  Inadeqtucles  and  dtotortlooa 
of  the  press  of  North  America,  its  radio  and 
its  movies  and  by  the  kind  of  Americans — 
Including  many  of  the  so-called  good-wUI 
ambassadors — with  whom  he  has  come  In 
contact.  The  millions  of  dollars  which  we 
have  poured  into  Latin  America  has  been  ac- 
companied with  little  or  no  concern  of  the 
damage  which  certain  Americans  have  t>een 
doing  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  welfare  at 
the  people  of  those  countries. 

The  situation  to  critical,  for  as  yet  there 
appears  to  be  no  general  awakening  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  promoting  hemi- 
spheric unity  of  the  spiritual  Implications  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy.  When  I  say  spirit- 
ual Implications  I  mean  the  realization  on 
the  part  of  North  Americans  that  the  culture 
and  religion  of  Latin  America  to  something 
to  be  reckoned  with.  To  continue  to  ignore, 
to  say  nothing  of  attack,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  these  two  important  elements  to 
fatal  to  cooperation,  imlXy  and  regional  se- 
curity. 

When  those  engaged  in  promoting  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  and  those  who  write 
and  talk  on  matters  dealing  with  our  south- 
em  neighbors,  begin  to  realize  that  Cathol- 
icism to  the  greatest  unifying  principle  In 
the  Western  Hemtophere  then  may  we  be 
sure  that  we  are  on  the  road  which  will  lead 
us  into  the  hearts  of  Latin  Americans.  Then 
may  we  hope  to  change  the  attitude  of  many 
toward  North  America.  Then,  through  the 
common  tongue  of  faith,  may  we  be  able 
to  convince  them  that  the  majority  of  North 
'  Americans,  despite  their  differences  in  re- 
ligion, condemn  that  which  would  destroy 
morality  or  spirituality  among  ;thelr  fellow- 
men;  that  although  there  to  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  United  States,  there 
to  no  official  attempt  to  separate  the  people 
from  religion;  that  on  the  contrary  more 
than  ever  before  do  those  In  authority  pay 
trlhute  to  the  value  of  fixed  religious  prin- 
ciples In  the  lives  of  the  people.  They  need 
also  to  be  assured  that  this  country  is  not 
a  nation  of  materiaUsts.  simply  because  of 
Its  material  advancement,  but  rather,  that 
thto  advancement  to  but  an  Indication  of 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  past  through 
cooperative  action,  and  as  a  signpost  of  what 
might  be  expected,  even  in  a  material  way, 
through  a  closer  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions of  thto  hemisphere. 
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Nor  ahould  Latin  Americans  be  allowed  to 
think  that  the  United  SUtes  bdleves  in  en- 
couraging the  undermining  ot  the  spiritual 
forces  of  another  nation,  or  of  tinning  into 
a  market  place  of  contending  religious  groups 
any  nation  which  for  centuries  has  had  re- 
ligious unity  wltliln  its  boundaries.  They 
should  be  assured  that  those  aho  might  be 
in  stich  activities.  If  they  be  Amerl- 
are  not  representative  of  that  which  to 
solid  or  respectable  in  their  own  ootmtry.  and 
at  whatever  resentment  they  arouse 
those  who  have  given  them  hospital- 
ity they  do  ineparahle  harm  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  well  as  to  the  cause  of  unity.  It 
shotild  be  made  quite  clear  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  thst  the  United  States  has  had 
sufficient  experience  of  its  own  (if  what  divi- 
sion among  religious  groups  caa  do  to  na- 
tional unity  without  being  unmndful  of  the 
danger  to  international  unity  t>h«>uld  thto  un- 
fortunate ooBUDodity  be  export  sd;  that  she 
encourages  every  effort  to  unite  men  of  good 
will  for  the  sake  of  dvUizatlon. 

Finally  our  neighbors  should  be  informed 
/that  the  United  States  to  not  i  cotintry  of 
'agnostics,  of  scoffers  of  religiac.  or  of  friv- 
olous men  and  women  Impervloos  to  moral- 
ity; on  the  contrary,  that  It  to  a  nation  much 
different  from  that  which  to  presented  to 
Latin  Americans.  Unfortunately,  the  real 
United  States  to  scarcely  known  to  the  south 
of  us:  Our  Institutions  of  learning,  of  char- 
ity, at  social  welfare:  our  love  ol  fellow  man. 
often  for  tbe  sake  of  Ood,  wlilch  Inspires 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  aaeriflce 
time  and  income  for  things  whldi  will  be  paid 
back  only  in  eternity  Indeed  the  United 
States  may  provide  examples  o:  heroic  sac- 
rifice— heroic  holiness — unsinrassed  else- 
where in  America.  Tes;  mtich  s  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  smoke-ecreened  skylines  of 
northern  cities:  An  America  of  little  towns 
and  simple  living:  of  honest,  hard-working 
men  and  women;  of  simple  pleasures  and 
mtiCh  liberty:  of  all  those  homely  things  dear 
to  man  cvcryvtere. 

In  order  to  bring  this  meisage  to  the 
peo|ds  of  Latin  Amerlea  tbioa^  the  com- 
mon tongue  of  faith,  the  Most  Ileverend  Ed- 
win V.  O'Hara.  Mshop  of  Kansas  (^ty.  founded 
In  March  of  1043.  the  Inter- American  In- 
stitute. The  grovrth  which,  uiider  God.  it 
has  seen  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  it 
baa  received,  not  only  in  thto  country  but 
through  all  of  Latin  America,  to  sufikrlent 
proof  tbst  rrilglon  even  more  tlian  language 
ililiiiiiinss  tbo  attitods  of  one  people. 
toward  another.  Ftam  MtiKu  to  Chile,  and 
from  Argentina  to  the  cooniries  of  the 
Caribbean,  men  and  woeien  izi  every  walk 
of  life  weieomed  the  institute  as  the  long 
sougbt  aoiutioo  to  the  problems  of  correct- 
ing mutually  falss  impressions  of  bringing 
mtm  otherwIsB  ^  widely  se]>arated  Into 
respect  and  understaiding.  They 
of  the  opinion,  also,  thit  it  to  not 
It  to  strike  upon  a  vnirking  policy 
of  the  .imerlcas  but 
must  be  conrlaoed  that  in 
for  a  milted  benispbere  tbe  culture 
and  tba  nUgton  of  Latin  Aamrlca  wUl  not 
be  cniaagmtf  from  the  north,  where  Catho- 
lics flsay  also  be  found  in  :iumbers  and 
importance  who  vrorshlp  tbe  same  God  be- 
fore tbs  same  altar,  and  wb)  partake  of 
Its. 
tbe  CathoUcs  of  tbe  United 
esn  play  an  important  role.  Above 
all  others  can  tbey  rwcb  tbe  tieart  of  Latin 
Aswtlcans  llwy  possess  tbe  lame  phlloeo- 
pky  and  the  same  faith;  they  talk  the  same 
with  regard  to  that  n^nrtant  r»- 
of  man  with  God.  Icdwid.  they 
bold  in  their  hands  tandi  ot  the  future  of 
tbe  Good  MUhtar  poUey. 

UMOttaaoMf  thVB   are   tlioee   who  ssy 
■Mt  It  Is  not  feasfbls  to  solve  the  problem 
CathoUe  charch — <hat  to  to  draw 
of  Ameileas  togeUk*  by  the  com 
of  faith— becanse  ol  ths 


it  might  causs  among  certain  noo-OatboMc 
groupa  and  indlvlduato.  Thto  to  indeed  a 
sbort-dghted  policy  and  one  that  reveato 
insufficient  sppreclatlon  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem.  If  the  same  crtoto  were  to 
obtain  with  regard  to  tbe  predominately 
Lutheran  cotm tries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  or  to  predominately  Calvlntotie 
Holland,  American  Catholics  would  be  lack- 
ing in  patriotism,  to  say  tbe  least,  wers 
they  to  object  to  sn  organisation  directed  by 
American  Lutherans  or  Calvlntota  which 
might  effectively  reach  the  peoples  of  these 
countries  through  either  Lutheranlsm  or 
Calvinism.  Because  the  vital  role  which 
America  win  assxmae  in  our  post-war  econo- 
my it  to  high  time  that  prejudices  and  speci- 
ous reasoning  be  eliminated  frooi  inter- 
American  activities. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
distingutohed  scholar  of  the  Argentine  and 
a  true  friend  of  thto  country,  wtio  wrote  with 
great  concern:   * 

"Feeling  between  thto  country  and  the 
United  States  to  hardening  down  into  a 
settled  sulky  dislike  from  thto  angle.  The  war 
will^pass  by.  but  that  feeling  vrill  long  out- 
last It.  That  to  why  your  Institute  to  destined 
to  do  a  great  service  to  both  oin  natioha. 
Spadework  to  needed  for  a  solid  friendship 
which  will  stand  outside  and  apart  from 
momentary  political  issues;  the  best  hopt 
lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  Intellectual  con- 
tact and  tmderstandlng." 

The  Argentine  situation  brings  to  the  sur- 
face all  that  to  artificial  in  the  Inter-American 
set-up,  aU  that,  by  being  artificial,  helps  to 
poison  the  strong  elements  of  genuineness 
in  it.  Thto  artificiality  to  obseorlng  the  chasm 
whtch  divides  the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America,  a  chasm  which  must  be  bridged  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  to  bridge  thto  chssm 
one  must  know  how  wide  It  reslly  to.  All  one 
needs  to  do  to  to  go  to  Panama  or  Puerto 
Rico,  where  the  two  ctilttires  meet,  perhaps 
for  us  the  two  best  observation  posts  in 
Latin  America.  Here  may  be  seen  how  nec- 
essary 't  to  to  begin  immediately  to  bridge  the 
chasm,  by  T"^fc^"g  use  of  the  abutments 
already  in  place  on  either  side — the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
in  every  country  of  Latin  America. 

The  Inter-Amtfican  Institute  has  chosen 
as  Its  motto,  "Unimi  in  Christo."  and  Our 
Lady  of  the  Americas,  its  ^MClal  patron. 
Under  these  we  work,  convinced  thst  Just  ss 
love  of  freedom  and  democracy  has  bound 
the  ootmtries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
s  destiny  wbicb  must  not  be  shsttered  by 
separation  or  dtssflection,  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  Americss  must  be  utHlaed  to  defend 
these  principles.  As  Pope  Plus  xn  has  point- 
ed out  In  hto  encyclical.  Darkness  Over  tbe 
Earth,  "the  loss  of  faith  in  God  to  f<^lowed 
by  a  loss  of  moral  princlides  and  finally  by 
the  loss  of  all  that  binds  man  to  man  in 
spiritual  brotherhood." 

America  still  has  faith  in  God  and  in  what 
binds  man  to  man  in  splrltusi  brotherhood. 
That  to  why  she  intends  to  erect  her  great 
lighthouse  cross  In  the  Dominican  Bepublic. 
as  an  act  of  gratitude  to  her  Cbxlatlan  dis- 
coverer, and  as  a  sign  of  tbe  otdf  true  basto 
for  unity  in  the  Western  Hsnitophete;  fur- 
thetaaora.  as  a  f*»«»?T»ir  to  the  Kcw  Barabar- 
ians  of  aarope  and  Aala  that  the  cross  which 
Columbus  planted  has  taken  on  a  new  sig- 
nificance; that  through  a  united  America  it 
will  redeem  those  held  in  bondage  and  once 
more  save  man  and  drfltatlon. 

Tbe  oomerstone  of  this  great  lighthouse 
cross  to  a  stone  from  the  ruins  of  La  Issbela. 
the  fint  town  founded  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Four  centuries  ago  above  thto  very 
stone  the  crass  first  rose  on  thto  side  of  the 
Atlantic:  tbe  stone  Itself  served  ss  the  baas 
of  the  altar  on  which,  on  that  gloriotis  epipb- 
any  of  14M,  tbe  incense  of  tbe  first  known 
eucbsrlstic  sacrifice  rose  to  the  skies  of  tbe 
Americas.  "O  Cruz  Cbrtstl,  In  quo  est  salus. 
vtta  ct  igsuriecUo  Aaencac,"  O  cross  cf 


Christ,  in  wbleb  to  tbe  salvation,  tba  life 
and  the  resurrection  of  America. 

The  night  before  I  left  Rio.  a  nwabei  of 
the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letttta  and  a  great 
Intellectual  said  to  me:  ~Carry  tn  yoor  heart. 
Father,  with  our  trtendsh^  oar  southern 
cross.  And  may  the  cross  ones  man  illu- 
mine the  wortd  and  guide  poor  men." 

Thto  to  the  farewell  of  a  poet.  BraaU  la 
full  of  poeta  and  so  to  all  of  LaUn  Amnlca. 
But  a  poet's  soul  cannot  be  touched  by 
money:  nor  s  warm  sentimental  heart  won 
vrlth  a  ooM  9»-year  contract.  Twenty  years 
mean  nothing  tn  Latin  America:  only  msnsna 
to  real.  But  in  the  depths  of  their  CathoUe 
souto.  drenched  with  centvo-ies  of  tlmeleas 
truths,  they  tmderstand  eternity.  And  so 
we.  their  brothers  in  Christ,  csn  couch  tbe 
terms  of  our  contract  of  fellowship  in  tba 
common  tongue  of  faith,  sign  It  with  tba 
cross  of  Chrtot,  and  bind  it  In  eternity. 

Thto  to  the  contribution  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Institute  to  the  tinlty  of  Amerira 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  OTiJK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITTD  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7  {legislative  dag  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  19U 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  lilr.  President,  with 
tbe  eyes  of  tbe  world  today  on  our  great 
mass  production  system,  wbicb  is  caus- 
ing serious  concern  to  our  enemies  on 
the  flgbting  fronts,  it  seems  proper  from 
time  to  time  to  remind  those  on  the 
home  front  that  this  tremendous  produc- 
tion is  possible  because  in  America  we 
have  built  well. 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  very 
interesting  article  in  tbe  Apparel  Manu- 
facturer magazme,  written  by  A.  O. 
Buckingham,  vice  president  of  Cluett. 
Peabody  k  Co.  This  article  is  a  vaaitt 
forceful  expression  by  an  cutstandtaic 
manufacturer  regardhig  the  responii- 
bilities  faced  by  all  manufacturers  during 
the  war  days  and  in  tlie  post-war  period. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  R«cou> 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooB», 
as  follows: 

As  our  *g**""g  forces  cone  to  a  death  grip 
with  tbetr  enemies  on  the  bsttle  fronts  of 
tbe  world.  manufactvTers  perhaps  mors 
than  any  other  group,  face  a  threefold  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  at  home. 

First,  and  foremost,  tbey  faos  tbe  chal- 
lenge and  responsibility  of  sasurlng  arms  and 
eqtu^Mnent  for  our  ever-swelling  supply  lines 
to  our  fighting  men. 

Second,  they  face  the  disllenge  and  re- 
sponsibility of  sssniliiii,  the  msxlmimi  qusn- 
tity  of  goods  and  oommodlttifs  possible  for 
our  civilian  population  as  tbey  back  the 
attack. 

Third,  tbey  face  the  challenge  and  respon- 
slbiltty  of  assiiiliiiL  thst.  when  victory  comes, 
there  win  be  Jobs  for  the  men  and  women 
now  in  tbe  armed  forces,  war  ptonts.  fac- 
tories, shops,  and  cOceB.  to  the  end  that  our 
country  wHl  continue  to  jfrcaper  and  move 
forward  In  Its  traditional  way. 

It  ahould  be  a  great  sotiros  of  pride  to 
everyone  on  tbe  mantifacttirlng  front  that 
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this  threefold  challenge  and  responsibility 
la  beln«  met.  It  Is  being  met  solely  becatise 
orer  a  long  period  of  years  we  built  a  solid 
fotindatlon  for  mass  production.  Without 
this  mass  production  we  could  never  turn 
b«ck  the  dictators'  surging  hordes  on  the 
wide  rims  of  the  earth. 

The  keystone  in  this  arch  of  mass  produc- 
tlSB  hm  been,  and  must  continue  to  be, 
ttand-iiaine  manufactxirlng,  brand-name 
merchandising,  and  brand-name  buying.  In 
other  words,  production  with  the  incentive 
always  to'  make  something  better  and  con- 
sequently pay  high  wages  to  workers;  selling 
with  satisfaction  and  reasonable  profit  and 
buying  with  confidence  and  protection. 

Here  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  war  oon- 
iMtoiM  always  have  testing  governments. 
MmI*.  and  institutions.  War  periods  are 
times  when  people  everywhere  become  alert 
and  take  stock.  History  is  replete  with  In- 
■tanci—  where  war  yzars  provided  opportunl- 
Um  for  til*  advocates  of  change  We  f.ave 
such  advocates  with  us  today  They  advocate 
grmde  standardization  of  goods  and  commodi- 
tlea.  with  a  ceiling  on  the  American  standards 
of  living.  It  la  this  chaUenge  that  manufac- 
ttirers  must  face,  and  face  courageously. 

The  way  to  face  It  Is  for  manufacturers  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  merely  the  medium 
whereby  raw  commodities  are  turned  into 
usabl*  products  but  are  the  trustees  of  a 
system  that  has  provided  the  American  peo- 
ple with  necessities  that  are  considered  to 
be  luxuries  most  everywhere  ela^  in  the  world. 
This  system  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
brand  names 

The  benefits  of  the  brand  name  system  can 
be  summarized  quickly.  It  has  meant  better 
products  at  constantly  lowered  prices.  It 
h&s  afforded  the  highest  assurance  of  quality. 
It  has  offered  freedom  of  choice  for  buyers. 
It  has  assured  new  prodticts.  because  they 
could  tjf  brotight  very  quickly  into  popular 
demand.  It  has  given  the  highest  standard 
at  living  ever  attained  by  any  people.  It  has 
eraated  safeneas  in  investments.  It  has 
stabiltaed  markets  and  employment,  it  has 
•HUred  high  wages  for  workers.  It  has  af- 
forded the  highest  degree  of  all-arotind  ae- 

rity  for  everyone.  It  has  brought  forth 
minimum  regimentation  and  regulation  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  And  finally,  the 
brand  name  system  has  conceived  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  progress  through  merit 
•ad  service — the  very  basis  of  constitutional 
fuarantlM. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  Is 
well.  Here  again  comes  responsibility.  I  re- 
fer to  the  practice  whereby  manufacturers 
make  brand-name  goods  and  commodities  and 
then  sell  virtually  the  same  product  under  a 
Donbrand  name  at  a  much  lower  price.  These 
manufacturers  must  realize  that  they  are  pro- 
viding a  vtilnerable  and  focal  point  for  the 
advocates  of  standardization  and  change. 
They  already  well  know  that  this  two-way 
practice  could  not  exist  if  it  were  not  for  the 
prestige   behind   brand  name  advertising 

The  very  lifeblood  of  brand-name  produc- 
tion and  merchandising  Is  advertising.  The 
$2,000,000,000  advertising  Industry  upon 
which  radio,  periodicals,  and  the  press  de- 
pend for  their  existence,  and  the  ability  to 
give  our  people  a  free  press,  would  not  exist 
long  without  brand  names.  Over  a  period 
of  years  advertising  constantly  has  cleaned 
house  and  won  a  high  degree  of  public  con- 
fidence Wartime  advertising,  in  particular, 
has  been  a  real  help  In  winning  the  war,  a 
real  service  to  the  country ,  and  has  built  new 
respect  for  its  sponsor.  It  must  continue  to 
go  for  its  sponsor.  It  must  continue  to  go 
forward  with  bur  country,  and  it  will  go 
forward. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  Is  regula- 
tloo.  We  must  always  expect  reasonable  and 
sound  regulation  of  any  and  all  enterprises 
In  the  Interest  of  the  people.  But  as  we  ac- 
cept thla  regulation  we  must  resist,  to  the 
veiy  limit,  tinwlae  and  unsound  regulation 
ooQcelved  in  the  name,  but  not  In  the  In- 
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tereet  of  the  people 
tem  simply  is  an  ou 
abUity  of  individuals 
for  themselves  and 

This  Fystem  cannot 
stroyed   by   any   grouj 
groups  If  manufactur{  rs 
and  their  responslblllt; 
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Mr.  MEAD.   Mr 
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by  the  Honorable 
the  employees  of  thi 
office  in  the  Hotel 

There  being  no  o 
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F  resident.  I  ask  unan- 

'  e  printed  in  the  Ap- 

an  address  delivered 

AticE  J.  FoRAND  before 

BuffiUo,  N.  y..  post 

Buffalo,  June  4,  1944. 

ijection,  the  address 

p]  inted  In  the  Record, 


th  I 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladiei 
happy,  indeed,  to  be 
I  am  glad  to  have 
so  many  of  Senator 
like  yourself,  I  admire 
In  my  opinion,  is  an 
what  a  public  official 
energetic,  efficient,  ani  1 

I  congratulate  the 
giving  to  the  Nation 
I  am  proud,  indeed,  to 


POSTAI,  KMPLOTXU 


1  served  for  4  year  i 
Poet  Office  Committee 
2  years  under  Jim 
during  that  time  I 
ployees  are  grand 

Yours  Is  one  group 
in  the  demands  it 
also  very  tmderetandii^ 
have  to  be  faced  by 
emment  of  the  Unite<  I 

I  enjoyed  working 
representatives  you 
It  was  with  a  great 
I  left  the  Post  Office 
take  membership  on 
Committee. 

However,  when  the 
suggested  that  I  seek 
Important   and   hard- 
the  Congress,  I 
majority  leader  I  was 
from  New  England  In 
was  my  duty  to  accepf; 
representing  that 
that    committee. 
shirk  my  duty. 

I  realized  also  that 
for  the  postal  em 
as  an  individual 
Committee  because  I 
selecting  those  who 
Office  Committee,  and 
that  we  have  assigned 
to  look  after  your 

Both    the    House 
Committees  have  been 
present  Congress  and 
I  consider  to  be  a  we 
legislation  for  the 
postal  employees.    Tor 
that  there  are  stUl 


iploy  ses 


w«re 


(legislative  day  of 
9). 1944 


and  gentlemen,  I  am 

Ttith  you  this  morning. 

opportunity  to  meet 

ttxAO's  friends  because, 

and  respect  him.    Jim, 

c  utstandlng  example  of 

should  be — he  is  honest, 

democratic. 

people  of  Buffalo  for 

man  of  his  type,  and 

have  him  as  my  friend. 
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the  calendars  of  both  committees  that  aU  of 
us  feel  should  be  acted  upon,  but  we  must 
admit  that  the  record  of  postal  legislation  in 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  is  a  good  one. 
To  name  only  a  partial  list  of  postal  legisla- 
tion, I  might  mention  the  so-called  Mead- 
OBrien  war-bontis  bill,  providing  a  $300  in- 
crease In  pay  for  the  duration;  additional  pay 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  of  rural  car-- 
rlers;  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reclassification  Act  to  custodial  em- 
ployees and  bringing  them  into  the  postal 
service;  increase  of  compensation  for  sub- 
stitutes, and.  to  aid  the  war  effort,  legislation 
was  enacted  permitting  postmasters  to  as- 
sign clerks  and  carriers  Interchangeably  dur- 
ing the  emergency  and  also  providing  clerical 
assistance  to  post  offices,  branches,  and  sta- 
tions serving  military  and  naval  personnel, 
and  only  this  past  week  general  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  Pay  bill,  providing  over- 
time pay  for  postmasters  and  supervisory 
personnel.  No  group  or  class  of  postal  work- 
ers has  been  forgotten  by  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress 

All  the  friends  of  the  postal  workers  realise 
that  the  $300  Increase  is  a  war  measure,  and 
they  feel  that  postal  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  permanent  Increase  In  pay.  It  seems 
queer  to  me  that  while  no  one  questions  the 
loyalty  and  efficiency  of  postal  workers,  there 
are  always  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of 
granting  them  an  increase  in  pay 

Senator  Mkao  and  Congressman  O^kien  of 
Michigan  have  taken  the  Initiative  to  correct 
this  situation.  They  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills  providing  a  permanent  increase 
of  $400  in  your  basic  pay  to  take  the  place 
of  the  so-called  war  bonus. 

Of  coutse,  there  will  be  opi>06itlon  to  these 
bills  on  the  ground  that  postal  workers  are 
already  enjoying  a  $300  increase  and  that 
this  proposal  should  wait  until  the  war  is 
over.  When  that  time  comes  the  cry  will  be 
for  reductions  in  Qovernment  expenditures 
or  some  other  excuse  will  be  found  by  the 
opponents  of  these  measures.  It's  going  to 
be  an  uphill  fight,  but  I  am  confident  that  we 
will  win  it.  All  fair-minded  peop'e  will 
admit  the  proposal  is  fair  and  that  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  at  this  time.  If  Its 
enactment  cannot  be  had  during  the  war  the 
matter  should  at  least  be  studied  now  and 
be  ready  for  enactment  before  the  so-c»Ued 
war-bonus  law  expires. 

MISSED  CONTACTS 

Do  you  know  I  ml8t>  the  Intimate  contacts 
I  used  to  have  with  your  national  representa- 
tives. I  used  to  look  forward  to  their  visits 
Just  as  the  businessman,  the  doctor,  the  law- 
yer, and  the  housewife  look  forward  to  the 
daily  visit  of  the  letter  carrier.  Although  he 
has  to  bring  messages  of  sorrow,  as  well  as 
messages  of  happiness  and  cheer,  the  letter 
carrier  is  one  person  whose  visit  we  all  look  to 
with  anticipation. 

The  mailman  In  civilian  life  is  everybody's 
friend.  He  is  loved  and  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple on  his  route,  and  is  always  most  welcome. 
I  know  of  only  one  group  more  welcome,  and 
that  is  the  mailmen  in  the  armed  services. 
You  have  nearly  37.000  of  yotir  former  co- 
workers who  are  today  handling  mall  In  our 
armed  forces,  and  they  are  doing  a  swell  job. 

They  say  a  soldier  has  three  first  needs: 
1.  Good  mail  service;  2,  movies,  radios,  and 
phonographs;  and  3,  cigarettes  and  candy. 
Note  well  that  item  number  one  on  the  list 
Is  mail,  and  they  are  getting  it. 

That  your  former  coworkers  are  living  up 
to  the  high  traditions  of  the  Postal  Service 
is  well  exemplified  by  the  recent  award  of  the 
medal  designated  as  the  "Mailbag  Cluster"  to 
Corp.  Max  Wendrolf,  of  Passaic.  N.  J. 

Maj  Gen.  IJoward  Davidson,  commander  of 
the  Tenth  Army  Air  Forces  fighter-bomber 
group  in  India,  personally  pinned  the  decora- 
tion on  Wendroff  and  read  the  following  cita- 
tion : 

"Corporal  Wendroff  as  a  message-center 
clerk  made  100  missions  to  and  from  the  post- 
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office,  accomplishing  them  with  great  dis- 
tinction. These  missions,  Invclvlng  extreme 
operational  hazards  such  as  rough  roads, 
cattle,  goats,  chickens,  children,  and  adverse 
weather,  were  carried  out  with  courage,  cool- 
ness and  determination,  despite  the  expecta- 
tion, probability,  and  eventuility  of  long, 
fruitless  waits  for  mall.  On  several  occa- 
sions he  encountered  delajrs  langing  up  to 
hours,  sorely  testing  his  patience,  endurance, 
and  fortitude  '  As  a  result  o"  the  courage, 
ability,  and  persistence  of  Wendroff.  much 
benefit  was  brought  to  the  morale  of  his  or- 
ganization and  various  other  <-orrespondents 
of  military  importance." 

COMOaATULATIONB 

I  want,  also,  to  congratulate  you,  the  postal 
employees  here  In  Btiffalo,  for  your  turn-out 
this  morning.  It  was  a  most  impressive  sight 
to  witness  your  public  profess:  on  of  faith  in 
Almighty  Ood. 

To  see  a  group  of  men  and  wc  men  marching 
is  always  an  attraction,  but  to  see  such  a 
group  marching  in  a  body  from  a  Oovem- 
ment  building  to  a  church  and  to  see  them 
lining  up  at  the  altar  rail  to  partake  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Savior  of  Biankind  is 
an  inspiration  and  gives  encouragement  to 
the  American  people. 

It  matters  not  whether  ont  is  a  Catholic 
or  a  non-Catholic,  one  cannct  help  feeling 
that  it  is  because  of  men  and  v/omen  like  you 
that  America  Is  the  best  cotmtry  in  the 
world.  God-fearing  folks  lead  a  model  life 
and  set  an  example  for  all  wliose  Ideals  are 
high  and  worth  while.  Again,  I  say  to  you, 
congratulations. 

Your  profession  of  faith  In  Ood  and  your 
performance  today  as  Catholics  reflect  the 
fine  religious  training  you  re':eived  In  your 
childhood.  It  reflects  the  sp  rit  of  religion 
which  you  have  inculcated  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  your  children,  many  of  whom  are 
today  in  service  uniforms  anl  scattered  all 
over  the  world  fighting  and  (onquerlng  the 
most  brutal  warriors  the  «orld  has  ever 
known. 

While  our  enemies  are  tuning  from  Ood, 
American  servicemen,  many  3f  whom  neg- 
lected their  religion  in  civil  lif;,  are  returning 
to  their  faith  under  the  strefs  of  battle. 

Recently  I  heard  over  the  n.dlo  of  a  yoting 
German  soldier,  wounded  at  Cassino,  who 
was  brought  to  a  dressing  stf  tion  by  Amer- 
ican medical  corpsmen.  Th<>  doctor,  real- 
izing the  seriousness  of  the  soldier's  con- 
dition, asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  a 
minister  or  a  priest.  "Hitler  is  my  priest," 
the  wounded  German  snapi«d  back.  "AU 
right,"  replied  the  American  doctor,  "If  you 
will  hold  out  long  enough  wi^ll  get  him." 

This  made  me  curious  as  tc>  Just  what  our 
boys  were  doing  in  a  religious  way,  so  I  asked 
the  Chiefs  of  Chaplains  of  Ixith  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  about  it.  Both  of  them  pulled 
from  their  flies  hundreds  of  cases  and  gave 
them  to  me.  Here  are  just  a  few  which  I 
picked  at  random: 

An  Army  Chaplain  while  visiting  wounded 
men  at  an  evacuation  hospittil  in  the  South 
Pacific  noticed  a  soldier  very  much  band- 
aged up  and  asked  him  what  had  happened. 

The  soldier  replied:  "Chf plain,  today  I 
became  a  humble  man.  Ai:  I  can  say  Is, 
thanks  to  God." 

Purther  questioning  broug:it  out  that  the 
wounded  man  was  a  pilot  who  had  returned 
to  his  base  with  185  bulle:  and  shrapnel 
holes  in  his  plane.  He  htd  9  Zeroes  on 
his  tail  at  one  time,  but  in  s:)ite  of  that  fact 
he  successfully  protected  a  torpedo  plane, 
the  safety  of  which  was  his  particvilar  re- 
sponsibility. This  pUot  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  wrist,  leg  and  foot.  Upon  safely  land- 
ing his  craft,  he  collapsed. 

Here  are  two  excerpts  from  a  letter  written 
by  Chaplain  WiUard,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  his 
wife,  after  the  marines  landed  on  the  Solo- 
mon Islands. 


*1  took  part  in  the  landing  operations,  and 
saw  friends  brought  in  dead  and  wounded. 
Also  men  right  beside  me  were  shot  down. 
But  God  was  good  to  me  and  spared  my  life. 

"•  •  •  The  night  before  the  battle  a 
group  of  men  came  voluntarily  to  my  room 
for  prayer.  You  should  have  heard  some 
of  those  prayers,  such  as  that  of  a  lad  who 
said,  'Dear  Lord,  if  anyone  falls  in  the  battle 
tomorrow,  may  it  be  me.  Because  I  know 
Christ  is  my  Savior  and  Lord.  Give  some  of 
those  poor  fellows  who  do  not  know  Christ 
another  chance,  and  take  me  if  it  be  Thy  will, 
c^  Lord.'  As  far  as  I  know,  none  of  that 
group  who  came  to  my  room  to  pray  were 
killed  or  wounded." 

Father  Gehring,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  Navy 
chaplain,  who  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  services  with  the  marines  at  Guad- 
alcanal in  September  1942,  says  In  an  ar- 
ticle he  wrote  for  the  Stuiday  Observer: 

"If  there  is  one  single  good  thing  about 
this  terrible  war  it  is  the  realization  of  re- 
ligion." 

Purther  In  this  article  he  says: 

"One  would  not  think  of  looking  for  re- 
ligion at  the  battle  front  of  today's  war  but 
that  is  where  we  find  It.  Ask  any  chaplain; 
hell  teU  you  the  boys  are  fiocking  to  him 
for  consolation,  help,  prayer  books;  for  a 
better  understanding  of  what  religion  means. 
The  prayers  boys  learned  at  their  mothers' 
knees  now  come  to  the  fore." 

I  was  given  hundreds  of  examples  like 
these,  but  these  suffice  to  prove  what  I  have 
said,  that  the  enemy  turns  from  Ood  while 
our  boys  turn  to  Ood. 

I  want  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  the 
chaplains  in  our  armed  forces. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  as  of 
March  31,  1944,  there  were  7.291  Army  chap- 
lains; 1.997  Catholics.  5,090  Protestants,  and 
204  Jewish. 

In  the  Navy  there  are  2,024  chaplains;  1,310 
Protestants,  681  Catholics,  and  32  Jewish. 

Thirty-seven  Army  chaplains  have  died  in 
service  of  illness  or  accident,  and  23  were 
killed  in  action. 

Navy  figures  show  4  chaplains  killed  in  ac- 
tion, 3  died  from  accidents,  4  from  illness,  1 
u  missing  in  action  in  the  Pacific  theater,  and 
6  are  prisoners  of  war. 

These  men  of  Ood  are  doing  a  fine  job  not 
only  by  keeping  up  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
men  by  providing  recreation  and  diversion  for 
them  but  also  by  providing  them  with  facul- 
ties to  practice  their  religion. 

These  self-sacrificing  chaplains  can  be 
found  wherever  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are. 
Under  the  most  arduous  battle  conditions, 
right  in  the  front  lines,  chaplains  are  on  the 
spot  to  cheer  those  who  are  discouraged,  to 
aid  the  wounded,  and  to  conduct  services 
for  the  dead. 

I  am  sure  it  is  gratifying  for  you  to  know 
that  in  these  days  of  tribtilation  our  boys 
are  fortified  by  the  religious  training  they 
received  at  home  and  the  constant  compan- 
ionship of  the  chaplains. 

PROor  virs  abx  wostht  or  ideals  and  raotciPLn 

While  our  men  in  uniform  have  to  engage 
in  the  ugly  business  of  kill  or  be  klUed,  we 
at  home  must  work  harder  and  longer  to 
make  sure  they  have  all  they  need  to  win  the 
war  and  hasten  their  return  to  us.  If  ever  in 
the  history  of  our  country  we  were  given  an 
opporttmity  to  prove  worthy  of  the  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  forefathers,  that  time  is  now. 

We  are  proud  to  be  Catholics.  We  are 
proud  to  be  Americans.  We  are  proud  to 
live  in  a  democracy.  The  principles  of 
Catholicism  are  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  free  men,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  fight, 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  to  defend  these 
principles  if  we  want  to  remain  free  men. 
We  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts  because,  as 
our  declared  enemies  abroad  are  striking  in 
the  open,  so  also,  the  hidden  enemies  of 
America,  here  at  home,  by  deceitful  and 
clever  propaganda,  are  boring  at  the  very 


Tltals  of   our  Government.    We   must 
be  on  the  alert  against  them.    We  cannot  re- 
lax for  even  a  moment. 

On  the  battle  fronts  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  our  fighting  men — in  the  air.  on  the 
ground,  on  the  sea.  and  below  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  are  rendering  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  The  newireels  and  the  preai 
bear  testimony  to  that  fact. 

On  the  home  front,  although  there  ha* 
been  some  griping  and  grumbling  about  re- 
strictions brought  on  by  the  war.  we  have, 
nevertheless,  performed  miracles  of  produc- 
tion. 

We  are  indeed  proud  of  our  acoompllah- 
ments.  We  boast  of  our  gr^itness  as  a 
people.  We  publlclM  and  advertise  our 
achievements.  We  tell  the  world  that  we, 
the  American  people,  a  great  peace-loving 
nation,  do  not  start  wars,  but  that  we  finish 
them — tbat  we  have  never  lost  a  war  and 
that  we  wUl  not  lose  this  one. 

PaiCI   TO   PAT 

All  that  Is  true,  my  friends.  We  have 
really  done  wonders.  We  are  going  to  con- 
tinue our  effort,  I  am  sure,  and  victory  wUl, 
in  the  end,  be  ours.  But  for  that  victory  we 
will  pay  dearly  in  tears.  In  blood,  in  limbs, 
in  life  and  in  treasure. 

Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  we  wUl  have 
to  pay  it.  and  we  wUl  pay  it,  but  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  when  victory  Is  won  we  wiU 
not  lose  the  peace. 

Let  us  be  well  prepared  to  go  to  the  peace 
table  with  terms  that  can  be  agreed  to  and 
which  will  Insure  a  lasting  peace  so  that  our 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  those  boys 
fighting  today's  battles,  will  not  have  to  take 
up  arms  25  years  from  now. 

Our  peace  terms  must  be  fair  and  Just, 
but  they  must  also  be  stem  and  enforced. 
To  those  who  advocate  a  negotiated  peace  and 
urge  that  we  be  not  too  harsh  on  Germany 
and  Japan,  I  say:   Listen  to  this: 

American  battle  casualties  up  to  May  t 
last,  were  206,227. 

The  Army  reports  161,113  and  the  Navy 
45,114,  divided  as  foUows: 

Army         Navy 

KlUed._ 28,069         19,646 

Wounded 65,779         12.089 

Missing 35,496  9.026 

Prisoners 81,779  4.488 

That  is  the  price  in  lives,  blood,  and  suffer- 
ing we  have  paid  to  date.  With  little  hope 
that  the  war  will  be  ever  soon,  and  consider- 
ing the  impending  invasion  of  Europe  and 
the  obstacles  still  barring  our  way  to  Tokyo, 
this  terrible  price  is  sure  to  increase  greatly. 
Let  tis  keep  this  in  mind  when  we  consider 
the  cries  for  a  negotiated  peace. 

To  the  advocates  of  peace  at  any  price.  I 
say  further:  Read  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  Stockholm,  dated  May  26,  just  a 
few  days  ago.    Here's  what  it  says: 

"NAZI    ASMT     MANUAL    LOOKING    TO    NEXT    WAS 

"A  new  Instruction  manual  issued  by  the 
German  high  command,  a  copy  of  which 
was  received  here  yesterday,  gives  evidence 
that  the  German  high  command  already  is 
preparing  for  the  next  war. 

"Conscious  that  it  now  is  fighting  a  losing 
battle,  the  Prussian  military  clique  expresses 
concern  about  Germany's  declining  birth- 
rate as  a  factor  wiilch  could  dangerously 
weaken  the  nation 

"Called  "Merkblatt  Fuer  Den  Kompanie 
Unterrlcht,'  the  manual  declared  'every  stout 
boy  bom  in  1943  can  become  a  brave  soldier 
in  1963.' 

"  'Every  new-born  healthy  boy  is  one  strong 
soldier  more  in  20  years.'  the  book  said.  'But 
if  the  l-to-19-year-olds  in  Germany  are  to- 
talled rne  establlshett  that  recrtilts  wUl  drop 
steadUy  from  750.00C  20-year-olds  in  1942  to 
500,000  in  1953.  In  10  years  that  means  a 
loss  of  1,750,000  men  subject  to  military 
service.' 
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"Tbe  booklet  said  the  more  Oennans  ttiere 
«M  In  Uie  world  the  more  stable  the  new 
great  Reich  will  stand  and  tbe  more  certain 
ti  peace  in  tbe  world  ' " 

I  aiik  foa  In  tbe  face  at  our  casualty  lists — 
not  constderlng  tbe  bllllona  in  tax  dollars  this 
war  is  costing  America — and  in  the  face  of 
iHftjaatlon  tbat  OarmanT  is  already  prepar- 
ing tcr  anothar  var  St  faazs  bence.  can  we 
afford  to  negotiate  peace  with  the  Axis  na- 
tions or  even  to  Impose  upon  them  peace 
terms  they  can  soon  forget?'  I  hold  to  the 
theory  that  nothing  hot  unooDdltlonal  sur- 
render will  sufBce. 

It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  while 
we  should  be  fair  and  just  In  our  peace  terms 
we  must  be  stem  and  imbecrllng  In  enforc- 
ing them  if  we  Intend  to  insure  a  lasting 


United  States  NaTj  Avenfers — Nary's 
TBF't  Pr»Tc4  Ef  ectiTcaest  of  Torpedo 
Bombing  and  Reaped  ReTen^e  for 
Torpedo  S  ii  Tkriilinf  Actioo  ia  Pacific 

KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  KTw  Toax 
IN  THS  HODSE  OP  REPRSSERTATIVKS 

Tnesdav,  June  6, 1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  second  anniversary  of  the  per- 
formances of  Torpedo  8  Squadron  led  by 
Harold  ("Swede")  Larsen  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  The  story  of  that  great 
service  is  well  written  in  the  July  issue  of 
Skyways  by  M.  LeFevre  Smith.  By  leave 
granted  me,  I  include  in  my  remarks  a 
part  of  that  narrative  for  the  Congiibs- 
ncifiL  Rexx>rd: 

it  was  Tuesday  morning.  June  2.  1942,  a 
alaas.  bright  morning,  which  meant  the  flight 
would  take  oB  as  scheduled.  The  sun  was 
coming  up  over  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  wind 
tint  blaw  acroas  the  airfield  was  electrified  by 
Ilia  nCTVOia  tension  of  tbe  men  waiting  there. 
Six  Orumman  AvaagHa  stood  by  for  the  talce- 
off— six  deadly  waapoua  at  war.  ready  at  last 
for  their  first  try  at  striking  the  enemy.  The 
pilots  and  gxmners  who  were  to  fly  the  ships' 
to  mdway  and  to  battle  were  grouped  In  a 
tense  Icnot  around  their  commanding  ofBcer — 
toogh.  hard-hitting  Lt.  Harold  ("Swede") 
Larsen. 

'There's  going  to  be  a  battle."  be  told  them, 
"and  a  lot  at  It.  I  wish  to  blaaas  I  was  going 
With  you.  but  they  won't  let  ma  this  time. 
It's  up  to  you  fellows  to  do  the  Job  for  us.  So 
give  'em  hell." 

Ugh  teen  eager  men  of  Torpedo  8  climbed 
Into  their  ships,  waved  a  last  good-bya  to  tbe 
lavaral  doaen  offlceis  and  men  who  had  came 
to  MO  them  off.  and  beaded  their  sturdy  new 
tfiips  toward  the  sea  and  an  island  which  was 
a  pinpoint  on  their  maps.  Their  nervousneas 
was  gone  now.  As  they  droned  on  toward 
their  unlcnown  destiny  Lieutenant  Larsen's 
"Give  'em  hell"  kept  going  through  their 
minds.  They  could  do  It — they  had  been 
trained  for  It.  and  their  planes  had  been  built 
for  It.  They  were  proud  of  their  TBF's.  as  the 
Navy  called  them,  Orumman  Aven{,ers.  as 
their  manufacturer  named  them.  The  Aven- 
gers handled  so  well  and  so  fast  they  packed 
such  certain  death  to  the  enemy  In  their  tor- 
pedo tubes  that  the  men  who  flew  them 
didnt  like  to  think  of  the  rest  of  Torpedo  8, 
still  aboard  tbe  Hornet,  having  to  make  an 
attack  oo  the  Jape  at  Midway  with  the  slower, 
iMa  powerful  Douglas. 
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most  as  steep  as  tbe  dive  of  a  dive  bomber, 
leveling  off  to  drop  his  deadly  fish  at  the  end 
of  his  run.  He  is,  of  course.  Interrupted  in 
his  mathematical  exercises,  as  he  t'-avels 
earthward  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed  by  the 
antiaircraft  flre  from  ships  below  and  tha 
bullets  from  fighter  planes  attacking  him. 
His  defense  is  the  high  speed  ot  his  plane, 
plus  bis  ability  to  maneuver  in  a  twisting, 
flipping  motion  as  he  comes  in  for  the  attack. 
If  he  kept  on  an  even  keel,  lie'd  be  as  easy 
to  hit  as  a  sitting  duck. 

Yes;  anyone  would  agree  that  the  torpedo- 
bomber  pilot  Lb  a  very  busy  man  In  combat, 
but.  as  it  happened,  there  were  many  people 
who  did  not  agree  that  only  a  handful  could 
be  trained  or  that  losses  would  be  greater 
than  tht  gains.  The  torpedo  might  be  a  diffi- 
cult weapon  to  handle,  but  handled  properly 
it  could,  with  Its  terrlflc  destructive  power, 
break  a  ship's  back.  Add  to  tbe  torpedo  tbe 
Avenger's  alternate  bomb  load  plus  its  for- 
ward guns,  its  top-tturet  brace  of  giins,  and 
Ita  belly-gun  position,  and  you  have  a  for- 
midable menace  to  both  sea  and  land  forces 
that  carries  Ita  own  protection. 

Portimately  for  the  war  in  tbe  Pacific,  the 
advocates  of  torpedo  bombing  won  out. 
Lieutenant  Larsen  was  given  tbe  go-ahead  to 
form  a  new  Torpedo  8  with  replacemeiita  to 
fiil  the  gape  left  by  the  dead  of  Midway.  A 
month  later  two  more  torpedo- bomber  squad- 
rons were  commissioned.  Torpedo  8  and  the 
other  squadrons  set  out  to  sea  aboard  tbe 
U.  S.  8.  Saratoga  in  search  of  vengeance.  In 
nearly  every  battle  since  Midway  tbe  enemy 
has  felt  the  Avenger's  deadly  sting.  In  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  scores  of  enemy  subs 
have  fallen  prey  to  Orumman 'a  flying 
dynamite. 

Reports  taken  from  their  record  of  combat 
only  tell  the  story  in  part  of  how  the  Avenger 
has  sought  the  enemy,  found  him,  and 
smashed  him.  It  is  a  record  of  Inspiring 
achievement  beginning  on  that  dismal  June 
day  when  Lieutenant  Larsen  read  the  terae 
message  ending.  "One  ship  retvirned,"  and 
continuing  in  spite  of  the  initial  set-back  .to 
the  current,  almost  daily  communiques  read- 
ing. "During  the  morning  a  large  force  of 
Marine  and  Navy  Avengers,  escorted  by  fighter 
planes,  bombed  enemy  positions  at  Babaul. 
Hits  were  made  on  enemy  warships 
ground  positions.  Enemy  opposition 
encountered,  but  all  United  States  planes 
returned." 

South  Pacific,  August  7,  1942:  There  were 
no  ships  to  torpedo,  so  they  were  carrying 
bombs  that  day.  Before  the  pilota  had 
swallowed  their  coffee  they  were  off  into  the 
black  morning,  headed  for  Ouadalcanal.  The 
offensive  war  against  tbe  Japs  had  begun. 

The  new  Torpedo  8'8  objective  was  the 
aastarn  end  of  Florida  Island,  across  tbe  basin 
from  Guadalcanal.  They  were  nervous  be- 
cause this  wasnt  practice,  but  as  the  morning 
advanced  and  they  anasbed  one  enemy  in- 
stallation after  another  their  nervouanesa 
wore  off.  They  worked  all  day.  returning  to 
the  Saratoga  only  long  enough  for  a  sand- 
wich and  a  cup  of  coffee  at  noon.  It  was  a 
day  ot  victory  and  one  long  to  be  remembered 
in  aircraft  carrier  history,  for  the  Saratoga 
that  day  launched  more  planes  than  had  ever 
before  been  attempted  by  a  single  ship. 

Ouadalcanal,  Augtut  23.  1942:  Larsen  was 
leading  the  torpedo  bombers'  attack.  Japan 
had  massed  a  fleet  of  80  ships — a  far  larger 
number  than  she  had  hurled  against  Singa- 
pore and  the  whole  Malay  Peninsula— and  was 
converging  with  it  on  Guadalcanal  in  a  des- 
perata  attempt  to  recapture  that  vital  link 
In  her  lifeline.  The  second  battle  for  tbe 
Solomons  was  under  way.  The  Saratoga, 
learning  this,  had  raced  to  the  scene  with 
her  horde  of  planes.  Torpedo  8  took  off,  on 
the  morning  of  August  22.  and  flew  throvgh  a 
terrlflc  storm  In  search  erf  the  oncoming 
enemy  force. 
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Down  below  and  15  miles  away  Larsen's 
flight  spotted  their  target:  four  heavy 
cruisers,  four  light  cruisers  and  six  destroy- 
ers. They  would  have  preferred  a  carrier 
but  didn't  want  to  waste  time  and  gas  look- 
ing for  one.  Above  and  to  the  northwest  of 
the  task  force  hung  a  tiny  purple  cloud.  Just 
large  eootigh  to  hide  five  TBF's  as  they 
tensed  for  their  plunge.  It  was  in  Just  the 
right  position  and  the  Avengers  beaded  for  it 
as  if  it  were  the  llghta  of  home,  clung  to 
Ita  protection  for  a  moment,  and  then  let 
loose  in  a  screaming,  piercing  dive. 

The  ships'  gunfire  lashed  up  at  them,  but 
tha  aim  was  poorly  calculated.  The  cloud 
liad  given  the  five  planes  the  advantage  and. 
once  gained,  they  didn't  Intend  to  lose  it. 
Down  they  dove,  twisting,  flipping,  aiming 
straight  at  the  ships  dead  ahead.  The  ack- 
ack  was  getting  closer  now  and  flve  Zeros 
were  on  their  tails,  riding  in  on  tbe  anti- 
aircraft flre  with  them.  Five  TBF's  were 
doing  it  alone  again.  This  was  another 
Midway.   . 

But  the  end  wasn't  like  Midway.  Each 
of  the  Avengers  let  loose  ita  torpedo  and 
a  heavy  cruiser  was  completely  destroyed. 
Another  foot  lower  and  they  would  probably 
have  felt  the  heat  from  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns  firing  on  them.  Five  Avengers  swung 
up  from  the  ships  and  back  Into  the  quiet 
of  the  sky.  They  landed  at  Henderson  Field, 
where  most  of  them  were  to  stay  during  the 
next  three  months  of  operations,  thereby 
xislng  the  field  for  tbe  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended;  as  an  unslnkable  aircraft 
carrier. 

This  Is  the  story,  in  part,  of  the  combat 
record  of  the  gallant  Avenger.  It  Is  by  no 
means  complete.  The  whole  story  Is  housed 
in  rows  and  rows  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
flies,  in  dally  commiuilques  from  tbe  war 
zones,  in  personal  experience  stories  of  the 
men  who  fly  the  TBF's,  every  one  of  them 
a  hero,  whether  he  wears  a  ribbon  to  show 
It  or  not.  There  will  be  more  stories  for 
every  day  that  the  war  continues,  for  the 
Orumman  Avenger  will  see  the  war  through. 
Improving  with  age  as  Ite  manufacturer  in- 
creases Its  fighting  power.  It  has  Justified 
the  faith  those  18  brave  and  eager  men 
placed  In  It  as  they  flew  to  the  Battle  of 
Midway  full  of  confidence  that  they  would 
"give  'em  hell." 

Following  ofOcers  and  men  manned  IS 
TBD's  from  U.  S.  S.  Hornet  detachment  of 
VT~8  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  Only  Ensign 
George  Gay  furvived. 

Abercrombie.  William  W.,  ensign.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

Campbell,  George  M.,  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade).  United  States  Navy. 

Creamer.  William  W..  ensign,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

Ellison.  Harold  J.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Ivans.  William  R.,  ensign,  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Gay,  George  H.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Gray.  John  Porter,  enaign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve 

Kenyon,  Henry  B.,  Jr..  ensign,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

Moore.  Ulbert  M.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Owens.  James  CTharles,  lieutenant.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve. 

Teste.  Grant  W..  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Waldron,  John  C,  lieutenant  commander. 
United  States  Navy. 

Woodson.  Jeff  Davis,  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade).  United  States  Navy. 

Bibb.  Ross  H..  Jr..  aviation  radioman,  sec- 
ond class. 

Calkins.  Max  A.,  aviation  radiomen,  third 
daas. 

Clark,  Darwin  L.,  aviation  radioman,  sec- 
ond class. 
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Creasy.  Otway  D.,  Jr.,  aviation  radioman, 

second  class. 

Dobbs,  Horace  F..  chief  radioman,  aviation 
pilot. 

Field,  George  A.,  aviation  radioman,  third 
class. 

Fisher.  Ronald  J.,  aviation  radioman,  sec- 
ond class. 

Huntington,  Robert  K.,  aviation  radioman, 
third  class. 

Maffei.  Amello,  aviation  radioman,  first 
class. 

Martin.  Hollls.  aviation  radioman,  second 
class. 

Miles,  Robert  B..  aviation  pilot,  first  class. 

Pettry,  Tom  H..  aviation  radioman,  first 
class. 

Phelps.  Benerd  P.,  aviation  radioman,  sec- 
ond class. 

Plcou,  Aswell  Lovelace,  seaman,  second 
class. 

Polston,  Francis  Samuel,  seaman,  aecond 
class. 

Sawhlll,  William  F.,  aviation  radioman, 
third  class. 

Following  ofllcers  and  men  manned  six 
TBF's  In  VT-8,  which  set  out  from  Midway 
to  engage  enemy  at  Battle  of  Midway.  June 
4.   1942.    Only  two  survived. 

Brannon,  Charles  £.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Earnest.'  Albert  K.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

Fieberling,  Langdon  K..  lieutenant.  United 
States  Navy 

Gaynler,  Oswald  J.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve. 

HLssem.  Joseph  Metcalf.  ensign.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  of  VP24  (navigator). 

Lewis,  Victor  A.,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve 

Wllkle,  Jack  Wlnton,  ensign.  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  of  VP24  (navigator). 

Carr,  Nelson  Leo.  aviation  metalsn^ltb, 
third  class.  United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

Fair,  Charles  E.,  aviation  ordnanceman, 
third  class.  United  States  Navy. 

Ferrler."  Harry  H.,  radioman,  third  class. 
United  Statts^Navy. 

Lawe.  Wllll^  Clare,  aviation  metalsmltb, 
third  class.  United  States  Navy. 

Manning.  Jay  D.,  seaman,  first  class. 
United  States  Navy. 

Mehtretter,  John  W.,  electrician's  mate, 
third  class.  United  States  Navy. 

Meuers.  Arnold  T.,  painter,  second  class, 
United  States  Navy. 

Orgeron,  Lyonal  J.,  aviation  ordnanceman, 
third  class.  United  States  Navy. 

Oebom,  Arthur  R.,  radioman,  second  class. 
United  States  Navy. 

Pitt.  Howard  W.,  seaman,  first  class,  United 
States  Navy. 

Woodslde,  Darrel  "XT,  aviation  machinist's 
mate,  first  class,  NAP,  United  States  Navy. 

'Survivors. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  IfCW  TOCK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Wednesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  very  severe  coal 
shortage  during  the  forthcoming  winter, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rsccbd  an  article  from  the  Indi- 
ana Farmer's  Guide  of  June  1,  1944,  en- 
UUed  "What  About  Your  Coal?" 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
caU  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  coal  supply  of  the  coantry 
is  being  depleted  very  rapidly,  the  stock 
piles  are  dwindling,  and  from  all  indi- 
cations, unless  there  is  a  scientific  edu- 
cational program  sponsored  by  the  in- 
dustry and  by  the  Government,  the 
Northern  States  will  be  in  severe  plight 
next  winter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


What  Aboot  Tooa  CoalT — ComaacB  Ofvt- 
ciAL  Points  Out  trb  Dawgcrs  or  a  Sbobt- 
AGX  NxxT  Wnma 

(By  Robert  M.  Weidenhammer,  Metals  and 
Minerals  Unit,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce) 

It  will  be  the  coal  consumers,  not  the  coal 
producers,  who  will  decide  this  summer 
whether  this  country  will  have  enovigh  coal 
next  winter  or  face  a  serious  shortage. 

During  the  winters  of  1941-42  and  1942-43 
coal  was  in  such  ample  supply  that  not  only 
were  many  fuel-oU  installations  converted  to 
coal  but  railroads,  public  utilities,  industry, 
and  retail  dealers  were  able  to  increase  their 
stock  piles  from  60X)00.000  tons  to  90.000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1943-44  heating 
season.  But  this  spring  finds  us  with  stock 
piles  reduced  to  53,000.000  tons,  and  now, 
with  the  young  miners  under  26  years  being 
drafted  and  with  export  demands  greatly  in- 
creased, the^  prospects  for  the  winter  of 
1944-45  naturally  bear  close  study. 

The  total  coal  tonnage  usTed  up  for  Amer- 
ican consumption  and  for  exporte  during 
1943  was  In  excess  of  680.000.000  tons,  or  some 
30.000.000  tons  in  excess  of  production,  the 
difference  coming,  as  we  have  seen,  from 
stock  piles.  So  far  In  1944  we  have  further 
reduced  stock  piles  by  some  6,000.000  to 
7,000.000  tons. 

In  the  flrst  quarter  of  1944  the  bituminous 
coal  industry  produced  around  160,000,(X)0 
tons  of  coal.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
640.000,000  tons  annually  if  production  could 
be  maintained  at  this  level  throiaghout  the 
year. 

In  the  week  ended  March  18.  however,  pro- 
duction had  fallen  to  11,920.003  tons,  or 
1.030.000  tons  less  than  the  12,990 AX)  pro- 
duced in  the  week  ended  February  12.  which 
was  the  best  week  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1944.  Likewise,  the  anthracite  industry  Is 
now  below  last  year. 

If  production  had  continued  at  tbe  rate 
of  the  flrst  quarter  of  1944,  output  of  640,- 
000.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  60.000,- 
000  to  65  000.000  tons  of  anthracite  or  a  total 
of  700.000.000  to  705X)00,000  tons,  would  have 
more  than  restored  the  stock  piles  to  their 
peak  flgure  reached  in  1942.  The  recent 
downward  trend  in  production,  however,  im- 
less  checked  and  reversed,  might  well  result 
in  a  shortage  of  some  26,000.000  to  40^)00,000 
tons.  This  amount  could,  it  is  true,  be  once 
more  taken  out  of  stock  piles,  but  that  would 
leave  us  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  winter  of  1044-46 
with  only  30,000.000  to  16,000,000  tons  on 
hand,  a  flgure  much  too  low  for  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  national  economy. 

TWO  DAMOKSOOB  rACToaa 

I^  two  factors  that  would  bring  about 
a  serious  coal  shortage  during  the  winter  of 
1044-45  have  become  clearly  visible  during 
tbe  last  few  weeks.  They  are:  (1)  The  loss 
of  miners  to  the  armed  forces,  and  (2)  tbe 
hand-to-mouth  buying  of  many  coal  con- 
sumers during  the  siaick  season. 

Manpmwer  In  the  mines  is  becoming  more 
and  more  of  a  problem  in  this  country.  Em- 
ployment in  the  anthracite  industry  has  de- 
clined from  88.000  men  to  78,000  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  in  the  bittmilnous-coal  Indxistry 
the  ntmaber  of  miners  has  fallen  from  some 
460.000  to  390.000.    The  average  age  of  miuoa 
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to  now  over  40  jean,  as  compared  with  32 
only  2  yeATs  ago.  Loes  through  superannu- 
ation thU  year  is  estimated  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commlselon  to  be  as  high  as  20.000'  to 
25.000  men. 

It  may  be  debatable  whether  for  the  war 
effort  a  coal  miner  is  more  important  in  the 
mine  than  as  a  buck  private,  but  there  can 
be  no  debate  that  coal  buyers,  by  not  stock- 
ing as  much  as  possible  during  the  slack 
Slimmer  season,  are  endangering  their  own 
Interests  a*  well  as  their  country's. 

oimmicz  TH  maa 

Last  year  at  this  time  buyers  were  anxious 
to  store  all  the  coal  that  could  be  mined 
beeaxMe  they  were  afraid  of  a  possible  Im- 
mediate shortage  that  would  occur  If  the 
miners  went  on  strike  over  the  question  of 
the  biennial  renewal  of  their  \mlon  contract, 
which  expired  on  April  1.  1943.  This  year, 
with  no  strike  threat  overhanging  aad  now 
that  winter  is  over,  some  coal  buyers  are  Just 
covering  their  Immediate  needs.  They  are 
delaying  the  replenishment  of  their  stock 
piles  until  later  in  the  summer,  when  they 
expect  that  the  particular  brand  of  coal  they 
prefer  to  use  may  be  available.  Such  a  drop 
In  buying,  of  course,  Is  being  reflected  In  a 
drop  In  output. 

If  coal  production  in  this  country  had  con- 
tinued throughout  1944  at  the  level  It 
reached  during  the  first  7  weeks  of  this  year, 
we  could  have  looked  with  confidence  to  the 
winter  of  1944  46.  But  If  the  coal  buyer  con- 
tinues to  hesitate  to  stock-pile  unfamiliar 
coals — and  present  Indications  are  that  he 
may — ^production  will  fall  during  the  summer 
and  a  critical  shortage  may  develop  diirlng 
the  winter. 

It  Is  highly  desirable  that  coal  consumers 
be  persuaded  to  stock  up  during  the  simuner 
even  on  unfamiliar  coals,  rhe  extent  of  this 
stock  piling  vlU  decide  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  national  fuel  supply  for  next 
winter. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  the  trans- 
lation of  a  signed  article  entitled  "Soviet 
Expansionism,"  by  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal de  Oenive.  8.  Stelling-Michaud.  pub- 
lished in  the  issue  of  February  2,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  war  aims  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Kremlin  constitute, 
for  the  majcu-ity  of  Europeans,  a  mystcy  ren- 
dered more  than  obscure  in  consequence  at 
the  numeroiis  sudden  reversals  of  Stalinist 
diplomacy.  Does  this  mean  that  there  is  no 
continuity  in  this  apparently  chaotic  policy? 
Does  this  policy  operate  under  the  influence  of 
certain  laws  of  Its  own,  or  does  it,  after  a 
revolutionary  detotir,  come  back  to  the  un- 
derlying constants  which  govern  the  history 
of  Russia?  These  are  problems  which  de- 
serve a  more  searching  analysis  than  is  pos- 
sible In  a  newspaper  article. 

In  the  writer's  view.  It  to  a  mtotake  to 
Identify  Sonet  policy  with  the  imperialism  of 
tbs  caars,  although  there  to  unquestionably 
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tional  policy.  This  unexpected  dectolcn  can 
signify  but  one  thing:  Th^  Kremlin  to  al- 
ready preparing  the  grounds  for  future  move- 
ments "a  la  Tito"  m  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
States.  At  the  opportune  moment,  plebto- 
cites.  inspired  by  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  would  back  up  these  meas- 
ures; and  thus  the  Soviet  Union  expects  to 
realize  its  policy  of  expansion.  The  formula 
to  new.  and  what  one  can  learn  of  thto  pro- 
gram from  the  underground  press,  which  gets 
Its  inspiration  from  Moscow,  enables  us  to 
deflne  the  new  objective  of  Soviet  policy. 

The  idea  of  a  proletarian  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  vainly  hoped  for  by 
Lenin,  after  1917,  seems  to  have  been  defin- 
itively abandoned.  Stalin's  pragmattom  goes 
around  obstacles,  and  tries  to  turn  to  its  own- 
account  the  restotance  of  the  populations  of 
occupied  territdry,  by  grafting  upon  this  liv- 
ing reality  of  Europe  Its  own  program  of  a 
soctol  and  political  order.  By  encouraging 
these  national  movements,  the  Soviets  ex- 
pect to  create  governments  which  will  group 
all  the  elements  opposed  to  fascism — which 
means  those  opposed  to  capitalism — the 
democratic  elements  In  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  elements  whose  unification 
is  hammered  together  in  the  struggle  against 
the  occupying  power,  and  the  collaboration- 
tots  who  work  with  that  power,  and  who  are 
for  the  most  part  the  governing  class. 

These  governments  would  not  necessarily 
be  collectivlst  or  communist,  but  they  ought, 
according  to  the  Soviet  ideas,  begin  their  op- 
erations by  nationalizing  public  services  and 
industries,  and  dividing  up  the  land  in  par- 
cels of  30  hectares,  in  line  with  the  Idea  of 
private  property  permitted  b;  the  new  Soviet 
constitution.  However,  this  program  would 
not  be  at  all  definitive  inasmuch  as.  according 
to  Stalin's  own  view,  the  Marxist-Leninist 
thought  "should  constantly  undergo  devel- 
opment and  improvement."  "In  the  course 
of  its  development."  as  Stalin  states  In  his 
htotory  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.,  which  appeared  in  1938.  the  "science  of 
revolution  Is  necessarily  enriched  by  new  ex- 
periences and  new  information,  and  some  of 
Its  principles  and  concUislons  change  with 
the  times,  and  are  replaced  by  new  princi- 
ples and  conclusions  which  fit  the  require- 
ments of  the  day."  This  doctrinal  position 
which  may  be  described  as  pragmatic,  thto 
Idea  of  a  constant  process  of  becoming,  in- 
spired evidently  by  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  to 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Soviets,  and  explains  its  apparent  vagaries, 
its  abrupt  changes  In  direction,  and  its  rs« 
versato  of  alliances. 

S.  Steixino-Micrattd. 


New  Reconstrnction  Era 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  McKENZIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial: 
Nxw  ucoNSTBircnoN  nu 

Those  citizens  of  the  South  who  are  old 
enough  to  recall  the  reconstruction  days  that 
followed  the  War  Between  the  States,  reallas 
with  something  of  a  shock  that  a  new  re- 
construction era  to  being  framed,  and  that 
there  is  every  pr'  jpect  the  administration  at 
Washington  Is  presently  planning  to  effect 
its  enforcement  as  soon  as  the  1944  Presl- 
denUal  election  to  out  of  the  way.    "If  any- 
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ons  believes  there  will  not  be  a  new  army 
oC  seatowags  in  every  Southern  State  to  as- 
sist the  carpetbaggers  and  give  them  sup- 
port," suggests  the  Southern  Weekly,  pub- 
Itohed  St  Dallas,  "let  him  behold  the  present 
antics  of  certain  party  politicians  in  the 
South  who  are  interested  in  nothing  but  their 
own  political  careers  and  who  are  willing  to 
palliate  and  excuse  all  acts  of  the  admlnto- 
tration  against  the  South  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  own  Influence  at  Washington. 

The  instrument  charged  with  responslbU- 
Ity  for  bringing  thto  new  reconstruction  era 
into  existence  to  the  President's  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practices.  Recently 
there  appeared  in  the  Dallas  News  a  half- 
Inch  advertisement  offering  employment  to  a 
"colored  man  to  work  at  night  as  a  paper 
handler."  Thto  brought  promptly  from  the 
regional  office  of  the  C.  F.  E  P.  at  Dallas  a 
reqtiest  that  such  advertisement  be  discon- 
tinued, as  it  was  "discriminatory  as  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  The  need 
for  using  all  available  manpower  during  war- 
time was  set  up  as  the  excuse  for  the  re- 
quest— or  demand — but  when  the  manager 
of  the  regional  office  was  asked  to  answer 
some  questions  about  the  matter,  be  refused, 
saying  that  he  was  under  strict  orders  from 
Washington  to  refrain  froci  giving  newspa- 
per Interviews. 

The  Committee  on  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice has  no  authority  in  law,  but  to  some- 
thing that  originated  in  the  mind  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Its  membership  looks  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone,  for  Instructions,  and 
these  are  passed  along  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  to  the  south,  where 
the  purpose  to  to  break  down  all  segregation 
laws.  On  thto  point  the  DaUas  News  said 
editorially : 

"The  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee, through  its  local  office,  presumes  to  en- 
force Its  demands  throughout  the  war  In- 
dustries of  Dallas  which  now  constitute  em- 
ployment of  about  four-fifths  of  the  oom- 
mtmlty's  86,000  Industrtol  workers.  In  do- 
ing BO  It  to  guilty  of  (1)  running  counter  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  our  southern  State  laws 
establishing  segregation  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  have  suppxarted  them; 
(2)  gross  misrepresentation  of  its  opportu- 
nity to  serve  in  the  role  of  attaining  fair 
employment  practices;  and  (3)  an  attempt 
to  enforce  a  procedure  that  can  result  only 
in  Inefficiency  and  loss  of  effort  In  the  ad- 
justment of  labor  supply  and  demand 

"If  white  and  colored  people  can  be  seg- 
regated in  schooto,  on  streetcars,  and  else- 
where on  the  basto  of  our  State  laws,  sus- 
umed  by  a  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision,  it  to  absurd  for  a  Federal  agency, 
having  no  more  authority  than  Presidential 
vkasa.  to  transcend  the  theory  held  by  the 
Supnme  Court,  in  iU  directives  to  employers 
In  their  private  business.  For.  certainly, 
under  any  theory  of  tow  more  Uberty  In  the 
choice  of  aasoctotea  to  permitted  In  private 
than  In  public  service.  It  would  be  easUy 
possible  for  the  President's  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Conunlttee  to  perform  Its  legitimate 
function  In  seeing  that  Negroes  get  a  fair 
deal  in  war-Industry  employment,  yet  with- 
out attempting  to  break  down  the  tlme- 
honor«d  southern  tradition  of  segregation. 
With  such  a  policy  the  News  would  be  In 
entire  ssrmpathy. 

"Not  only  does  the  Presidents  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee  attempt  to 
abolish  segregation,  it  Ignores  the  fact  that, 
in  the  long-standing  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  South  a  considerable  difference 
has  been  estabUshed  In  the  actual  skUto  of 
\  hlte  and  colored  people.  To  the  extent 
that  it  would  abolish  precise  adverttelng, 
it  would  create  conftislon  and  bring  about 
wastage  of  manpower. 

"The  President's  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee,  In  Its  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 
orders,  to  inadvertently  adding  to  an  issue 


In  which  there  to  already  enough  blttemeas. 
The  local  oBtce  of  the  Committee  to  lui- 
doubtedly  cognizant  of  thto.  but  It  to  taking 
Its  orders  from  Washington.  The  Conunlt- 
tee should  resurvey  Its  field  of  oonstruetlve 
opportunity  and  devote  its  enogles  to  pro- 
Dootion  of  fair  employment  practices  within 
the  bounds  of  the  spirit  of  southern  tows 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions  upholding 
them.  Otherwise  the  inevitable  result  wUl 
be  more  harm  than  good.  And  patently 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  continued 
extotence  of  such  an  agency." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  to  no  excuse  for 
the  existence  of  this  presidenttoUy  appointed 
committee  in  wartime.  Let  one  pursue  the 
Dallas  situation  to  the  logical  end.  There  to 
no  more  reason  for  the  C.  F.  E.  P.  orders  In 
thto  case  than  In  hundreds  of  others.  Sup- 
pose the  advertiser  wanted  to  employ  a  ste- 
nographer; would  It  be  necessary  to  Include 
the  words  "white"  or  "colored"  in  hto  adver- 
ttoemeiit?  There  are  certain  employments  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  are  reserved  for 
the  Negro  population — it  has  been  that  way 
from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  remain  that 
way  until  the  end,  regardless  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Fair  Employment  Practices,  Congress, 
or  the  President  himself.  It  to  one  of  those 
things  which  cannot  be  changed,  and  the 
sooner  the  Roosevelts  recognize  thto  truth, 
the  better  for  all  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  political  aspects  of  the 
matter,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
thto:  If  a  president lally  selected  committee, 
acting  under  no  other  authority  than  that 
conferred  by  a  White  House  directive,  imder- 
takes  to  force  upon  the  South  the  dangerous 
and  foolish  doctrines  that  are  being  preached 
by  the  C.  F.  E.  P.,  Inspired  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Democratic  Party 
as  now  constituted  will  ultimately  find  itself 
without  support.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the 
other  northern  leaders  cannot  see  thto.  they 
are.  Indeed,  as  blind  as  bats. 

(Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  have 
read  the  statement  of  Representative  Ovkwon 
Brooks,  of  this  district.  In  which  he  declares 
that  "the  C.  F.  E.  P  Is  doing  a  terrible  job 
of  helping  the  war  effort  and  a  magnificent 
Job  of  dtounitlng  the  American  people."  We 
heartily  agree  with  the  Representative's 
appraisal.) 


Poor  Cotton  Farmer — For  a  Bale  of  Cot- 
ton the  Farmer  Gets  $100,  the  Con- 
sumer Pays  $22,560— Who  Gets  the 
Difference?— Not  the  Cotton  Fanner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP  LOtnSXANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBSNTATIVBS 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record .  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture Tom  Linder.  of  Georgia: 

"Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  Now  shalt 
thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharoah :  for  with 
a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and  with 
a  strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them  out  of  hto 
land."     (Exodus  6:1.) 

Thto  to  the  story  of  cotton  to  tbs  consum- 
ing public. 

This  to  a  story  JtJst  as  vital  to  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York,  to  Michigan  Avenue  of  Chicago, 
to  those  of  the  Golden  Gate  of  California, 
and  to  those  of  the  great  farm  belts  of  the 
West  and  Middle  West  as  it  to  to  those  who 
grow  cotton  in  the  Southlands. 


IT  yoa  buy  cotton  clothes  of  any  kind,  njiy- 
where,  thto  to  your  story.  Thto  to  your 
problem. 

To  the  people  of  the  South,  whether  you 
farm,  whether  you  are  a  whlte-coUar  worker 
or  In  a  profession,  whether  you  labor  at  the 
cotton  qilndles,  in  an  iron  miU,  in  a  ooal 
mine,  or  wherever  you  may  be,  thto  to  tbs 
story  that  concerns  you  and  3roxir  children. 

"He  tiiat  hath  ears  to  bear,  tot  him  bear." 


COTTON 

On  the  last  page  of  thto  Bulletin,  you  wUl 
find  a  table  showing  the  weight  and  price  of 
cotton  dressss  of  many  kinds. 

When  you  have  finished  reading  this  ar- 
ticle, be  sure  and  turn  to  the  last  page  and 
study  the  lesson  which  thto  table  of  figures 
carries. 

These  are  prices  of  todies'  dresses  not 
children's — in  Atlanta  department  stores, 
ladies'  ready-to-wear  stores,  and  ladies'  shops. 

The  first  seven  dresses — No.  1  to  7 — Itoted 
are  the  cheapest  cotton  dresses  to  be  totmd 
in  Atlanta.  These  seven  dresses  are  priced 
from  tl.0S  to  HM  each. 

These  seven  dresses  weigh  from  S  ounces 
to  11  ounces  each.  The  combined  weight  of 
the  seven  dresses  to  4Si^  ounces.  The  com- 
bined price  of  the  seven  dresses  to  $25.68. 
Thto  to  58  cents  for  each  ounce,  or  98M  tot 
each  pound,  of  cotton  dress. 

One  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds 
at  S8.99  per  pound  to  $4,485. 

The  fanner  who  grew  thto  bale  at  cotton 
received  somewhere  between  $60  and  $100 
for  the  whole  bale. 

Assuming  that  the  farmer  received  $100. 
or  20  cents  a  pound,  then  the  farmer  would 
have  received  only  2^  cents  out  of  each  dollar 
that  the  consumer  paid  for  these  cheap 
dresses — the  cheapest  cotton  dresses  on  ths 
market. 

The  next  six  dresses  (No.  8  to  13)  Itoted  on 
the  last  page  are  priced  from  $5.98  to  $7.80 
each. 

These  six  dresses  are  selling  at  prices  that 
will  bring  $5,125  for  dresses  equal  in  weight 
to  one  500- pound  bale  of  cotton. 

Remember,   you   are   stUl    reading    about 
cheap  dresses. 
let's  ski  ABotrr  som  hiohsh-fucb)  Mnsas 

The  next  six  dresses  listed  In  the  table  on 
the  last  page  (No.  14  to  19)  have  a  combined 
weight  of  64  ounces.  The  combined  price  of 
these  six  dresses  to  $5885.  The  average 
weight  to  11  ounces,  and  the  average  price  is 
$9.80.  Thto  to  an  average  of  89  cents  an  ounce, 
or  $14.70  a  pound.  A  500-pound  bale  of  cot- 
ton at  $14  70  a  pound  would  bring  $7,850 

The  farmer  who  produced  the  bale  of  cotton 
received  less  than  $100.  The  farmer  received 
lees  than  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  consumer  who  wears  these  dresses  pays 
$14  70  per  pound. 

Remember,  you  are  still  reading  about 
cheap  cotton  dresses. 

The  next  six  dresses  listed  In  tbs  tabte  on 
the  last  page  (No.  90  to  26)  run  in  price  frqpa 
$12.98  to  $35. 

l^e  combined  weight  of  these  six  dresses  to 
48  ounces.  The  combined  price  of  these  six 
dresses  Is  $111.88.  The  average  weight  per 
dress  to  8  ounces,  and  the  average  price  per 
dress  to  $16  98.  Thto  to  $2  89  per  ounce,  or 
$46.12  per  pound. 

One  bale  of  cotton  weighing  500  pounds  at 
$46.12  per  pound  would  bring  $22,500. 

The  fanner  received  20  cenU  per  pound  for 
the  cotton  In  these  six  dresses.  Hie  con- 
sumer to  paying  $45.12  per  poimd  for  these  six 
dresses. 

If  the  farmer  had  received  2>4  cents  out 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  on  these  dresses,  he 
would  have  received  $564  per  bale,  or  $1.U  per 
pound. 
Think  of  that. 

If  the  farmer  had  received  2»4  cents  oot  o* 
the  consumer's  dollar,  he  would  have  received 
more  than  four  times  as  much  as  he  actually 
received. 
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Actually  the  farmer  only  receiyed  flve- 
elgbUu  of  1  cent  out  of  each  dollar  that  the 
consiuner  paid. 

Turn  It  around  the  other  way. 

If  the  price  the  consumer  paid  had  been 
based  on  what  the  fanner  received  for  the 
cotton,  these  six  dreaaes  (Noe.  30  to  25)  In- 
stead of  costing  the  consumer  til  1-88,  it 
id  have  actually  cost  t35.46  for  the  six 
or  ♦4.24  each. 

We  have  been  talking  about  cheap  cotton 
rtrcMSCD  and  medium-priced  cotton  dresses. 
Now  let's  see  about  some  high-priced  cotton 


RICH-PtlCXD    CXITTON    DSXSSXS 

Th3  last  13  classes  of  dresses  listed  in  the 
Uble  on  the  last  page  (Nos.  28  to  38)  cover 
hundreds  of  dresses  of  varying  prices  as 
ahown  In  the  table. 

The  average  price  of  the  dresses  of  each 
of  these  materials  is  used. 

If  you  bought  1  each  of  the  average 
dresM*  listed  under  Nos.  28  to  38.  the  13 
dresses  would  cost  $302  98.  The  total  weight 
of  the  13  dresses  is  108  ounces.  You  would 
pay  $239  for  each  ounce,  or  $45.12  for  each 
pound. 

A  SOO-pound  bale  of  cotton  at  $45.12  per 
pound  would  bring  $22,580. 

COTTON 


BIBBMM     THAN     WHZN  ^  HANS 
RPUN  ANB  HANS  WOVSN 

On  a  basis  of  weight  and  price  these  higher 
priced  dreassa  cost  more  today  than  they  did 
when  there  wasnt  a  power  spindle  <»'  a  sew- 
ing machine. 

When  the  women  of  old,  spun  their  thread 
with  a  spinning  wheel,  made  cloth  on  a  home- 
made loom,  fashioned  them  by  hand  and 
sewed  them  with  a  needle  and  thread,  a  cot- 
ton dress  did  not  cost  money  like  this. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife  and  children  today 
would  make  more  money  with  a  band  loom 
and  spinning  wheel  than  they  could  possibly 
make  growing  cotton  on  the  best  cotton  land 
In  the  world. 

THS  COTTON  BELT  THE  NATION'S  NO.  I  ECONOMIC 
PBOBLEM 

President  Roosevelt  has  said.  "The  South 
Is  the  Nation's  No  1  economic  problem."  No 
wonder  the  Cotton  Belt  Is  the  Nation's  No.  1 
economic  problem.  How  oould  It  be  other- 
wise. 

On  Blay  SO.  1944.  President  Roosevelt  also 
said  that  he  objected  to  the  Bankhead 
amendment  to  O.  P.  A.  which  would  tie  the 
celling  on  the  fanner's  cotton  to  the  ceiling 
on  manufactured  cotton. 

The  President  thereby  goes  on  record  aa 
being  m  favor  of  perpetuating  the  South  as 
the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1. 

The  President  has  also  said  he  is  deter- 
mined for  the  Negro  to  have  economic 
equality.  He  is  asking  Ck)ngress  for  $500,- 
000  to  support  a  committee  that  he  created 
called  "Pair  Economic  Practice  Committee." 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  see  that 
the  Negro  gets  economic  equality  in  the 
fe>utb 

I  would  like  to  know  how  anybody.  whit« 
or  black,  can  ever  get  economic,  equality 
under  conditions  now  existing  In  the  Cotton 
Belt. 

The  President  In  opposing  the  Bankhead 
amendment  said  that  any  Increase  in  price 
of  eotton  would  cause  inflation. 

■Mh  ot  these  dresses  have  from  5  to  20 
cents  worth  of  cotton  in  them.  If  the  price  of 
the  farmer's  cotton  was  raised  from  20  pents 
ft  poond  to  SO  cents  a  poxind  then  each  of 
ttiMc  drCMSa  would  have  from  l\i  cents  to 
SO  cents  worth  of  cotton. 

The  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  raw  cotton 
would  amoimt  to  an  average  of  5>^  cents  on 
each  dress. 

Can  you  imagine  anyone  sajrlzig  that  6 14 
cents  more  to  the  farmer  would  caxise  infla- 
tion? Can  you  imagine  anyone  saying  that 
flve-etghths  of  1  cent  out  of  each  of  the  con- 
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sumerl  dollars  Is 
imxluced  the  raw 

Today  I  talked  to 
lanta  and  who  is  one 
and  reliable  ladles  in 
the  following  facts  r 
now  has.    Just  prior 
creating  O.  P.  A. 
dresses  in  Atlanta  at 
to  $3.98  each.    Todaj 
Identical   dresses   are 
$14.98  each. 

During  the  life  of 
these  dresses  have 
percent.    This  lady 
dress  that  had 
same  period  from  $5 
Increase  of  500 
under  O.  P.  A. 


for  the  farmer  who 
colton  to  receive? 

lady  who  lives  In  At- 

of  the  most  substantial 

Georgia.    She  gave  me 

e^arding  dresses  that  she 

the  passage  of  the  law 

lady  purchased  five 

Ibices  ranging  from  $2.98 

in  the  same  store  the 

priced   from   $8.98   to 


O.  P.  A.  the  prices  of 

i4crea8ed  more  than  300 

told  me  of  another 

In  price  during  the 

to  $29.98.    This  is  an 

for  the  same  dress 
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increised 
8 
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WHO  IS  GXTTINO 


lncreaB>d 
coiu  Limi 


It  Is  evident  that  a 
Is  being  garnered  by 
ting  all   this 
farmer  and  the 

Contrary  to  the 
this  Increased  cost  is 
mm  labor. 

I  have  before  me 
ment  figures  which 
hourly  earnings  of  al 
January  1941  was  41. £ 
this  had  increased  to 

The   Increased    coe 
amounts  to  about  4< 
creased  cost  of  cottoi 
least  300  percent. 

It  is  obvious  that 
are  not  responsible 
in  the  cost  of  cotton 

It  is  equally  obvioys 
grows  the  cotton 
wild  Increase. 

It  is  equally  obvious 
are  paying  this 

Let's  follow  this  th^itigh 
the  trouble  lies 


erriflc  amount  of  money 
somebody.    Who  is  get- 
spread  between  the 
er? 
opihlon  of  many  people,  all 
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the  cotton-mill  workers 
Or  this  terrific  increase 
dresses. 

that  the  farmer  who 
setting  no  part  of  this 


No 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Type  material 


OinKfaam 

do 

Dotted  Swiss 

Seersucker 

Volte 

....do—.. ........ 

.....do....... ... 

Total  for  7  dre^es. 
Cost  per  poand... 
Cost  for  £00  pounds. 


Cham  bray. 
Seersocker. 

Poplin 

Sbantung.. 
Cham  bray. 
Gabardine.. 


ToUlforS 
Cost  per  pound. 
Coat  for  500  poooda. . 


OinKham 

Cotton  lace 

All-over  embroidery 

Plain  print 

Chambray 

Pique  eyetetembfuU  ry. 


Total  for  6  drei 

Coat  per  pound 

Cost  for  aoo  pounds. . 

VoUe-dotted  Sviai. 

Seersucker 

Cotton  crash 

Oinrbam 

Cotton  mesh........ 

Eyetet 


Tots)  fore 

Coat  per  pound 

Cost  for  50U  pounds 


ALL  THIS  UONXTT 


United  States  Govem- 

show  that  the  average 

cotton-mill  workers  in 

cents.    In  January  1044 

59.4  cents  per  hour. 

of   cotton-mill    labor 

percent,  while  the  in- 

dresses  amoimts  to  at 


that  the  consumers 
and  find  out  where 


Cottot  dresses 


im  ns. 


Sixe 


14 
14 
44 

Ifi 

9 

18 

13 


14 
1« 
16 
16 
11 
16 


14 


16 
16 
11 
11 


Welfht 


Ounttt 
4 
9 
9 
II 
4W 
6 
3 


45H 


Price 


a  69 

2.98 
198 
&99 
4.98 
4.98 


2S.58 

8.99 

4.495.00 


11 
12 
14 
9 
II 
13 


70 


&S8 
61 98 
7.98 
7.98 
7.98 
7.99 


44.89 

10.25 

5,125.00 


4 

14 
14 
lOH 
11 

low 


64 


7.98 
8.98 
8.98 
8.98 
10.98 
1Z95 


68.85 
14.70 

7.3saoo 


9 
15 
16 
14 
30 
14 


4 

II 

16 

4 

9 

4 


48 


12.98 
1198 
IZ99 
14.98 
22.95 
35.00 


111.88 
37.29 
18,645.00 


Kind  Ol  material 

Pries 

Weicht 

Voile,  16.68  to  $19.98 

Gingham,  14.98  to  $40 

Arertft 
$13.48 
22L40 

23.  rs 

30.48 
13.24 
38.98 
21.99 
19.96 
13.98 
17.98 
1&97 
18.96 
50.47 

Oaaecf 
4 

$ 

Kyelet  batfcte.  $12.95  to  $35 

Piqne  eyelet  embroider?-,  $10.88  to 
$39.98 

4 

lOH 

Pique,  plain,  $3.50  to  $22.98 

Cotton  linen,  $7.98  to  $60.98 

Seersuclcer  $3.98  to  $40 

9 
12 
11 

Voile  embroidery,  $19.98 

9 

Batiste.  $4.98  to  $22.98 

4 

Balbrintan  doth.  $17.98 

4 

Cbambray,  $10.98  to  $22.95 

Dotted  Swiss 

Cotton  lace.  $10.98  to  $89.95 

11 

9 

14 

Total  for  13  dresses™ 

Cost  per  pound 

302.98 

45.12 

22, 66a  00 

107h 

Cost  one  500-pound  bale — 



The  Beginninf  of  the  End  for  the  Loaa 
Sliark$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  laCHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1944 

Mr.  RABAtJT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  been  informed  that  a  Federal  grand 
jury  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  returned 
an  indictment  against  13  high-rate 
small-loan  chains,  charging  them  with 
violating  the  antitrust  laws  by  conspiring 
to  put  a  floor  under  Interest  rates.  These 
companies  charge  from  60  to  240  percent 
per  year,  by  agreement,  on  loans  ranging 
from  $5  to  $60  per  loan. 

I  have  long  been  pressing  for  investi- 
gation of  the  nefarious  activities  of  loan 
sharks,  and  I  urged  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  undertake  this  particular 
investigation. 

At  the  hearing  on  appropriations  for 
the  Antitrust  Division  for  the  fiscal 
years  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  before  the 
House  subcommittee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  I  expressed  a  deep  interest 
and  a  desire  that  the  high-rate  small- 
loan  industry  be  investigated  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  In  our  recommendation 
to  the  full  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1943,  we  said,  with 
respect  to  this  matter: 

Another  field  of  activity  which  the  Anti- 
trust Division  may  well  investigate  is  the 
loan-shark  business.  It  was  represented  to 
the  committee  that  there  is  $5,000,000,000  of 
small-loan  credit  in  the  United  States  on 
which  interest  ranging  from  20  to  240  per- 
cent annually  Is  paid.  If  any  of  the  activity 
in  this  field  runs  counter  to  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  offending  parties  should  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

Again,  in  reporting  our  recommenda- 
tions to  the  full  committee  on  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1945,  we 
again  expressed  ourselves  as  follows: 

The  committee  wishes  to  reiterate  its 
thoughts,  expressed  In  the  report  on  the 
report  on  the  1944  bill,  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  the  small-loan  organizations, 
commonly  known  as  loan  sharks.  •  •  • 
It  is  hoped  that  during  the  ensuing  year  the 
Division  win  exert  every  effort  to  curb  the 
unfair  practices  of  some  of  these  organiza- 
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tlons  which  adversely  affect  many  of  our  citl- 
Kns  who  are  in  the  least  position  to  cope 
with  the  effecta  of  a  constantly  changing 
economy. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  has  obtained  this  indictment, 
and  I  am  going  to  continue  to  urge  that 
the  defendants  be  prosecuted  to  the  full- 
est extent  permitted  by  law.  The  per- 
sons Indicted  are  not  "small  fry"  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  owners  of 
large  interstate  loan  chains,  with  incomes 
in  the  millions  ot  dollars  annually. 
These  chains  operate  in  approximately 
23  States  through  over  400  offices,  and 
through  a  network  of  holding  companies, 
corporations,  and  fictitious  trade  names. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  to  the 
high  rates  charged  are  the  methods  used 
to  assure  continuance  of  the  loan  shark's 
illegal  business.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the 
Department's  investigation  has  disclosed 
that  huge  slush  funds  are  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  State  legislators 
and  other  public  o£Bcials  against  passage 
of  legislation  curbing  such  extortion. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  these 
vermin  should  be  exterminated  by  every 
legal  means  available.  I  consider  that 
the  money  spent  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion in  ferreting  out  and  finally  Indicting 
the  leaders  of  the  small-loan  business 
has  been  well  spent.  No  other  activity  in 
the  country  needs  a  public  airing  as  much 
as  the  high-rate  small-loans  field.  This 
so-called  business  Is  a  racket.  It  preys 
like  a  vulture  upon  those  least  able  to 
stand  its  extortion.  Injustice  to  the 
weak  and  impoverished  cries  for  venge- 
ance. It  is  organized  and  regimented 
theft,  and  I.  for  one,  will  hail  the  day 
when  all  types  of  this  exploitation  of  the 
poor  shall  be  driven  from  this  land. 
America  in  its  humanity  and  its  progress 
has  crossed  the  bridge  t]iat  tolerates  the 
ilk  of  the  loan  shark. 


Administrator  of  0.  P.  A.  Delivers  Ad- 
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Wednesday,  June  7, 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  S]>eaker,  on  June 
2,  the  Honorablt  Chester  Bowles  delivered 
ar  address  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  which 
discusses  the  role  of  th)>  farmer  in  the 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Bow  es  draws  on  the 
age-old  principle  of  Biblical  wisdom  as 
evidenced  by  Joseph  and  his  farsighted 
policies  of  many  years  a?o,  to  show  that 
things  that  were  fundamental  then  are 
still  highly  applicable  to^iay. 

Because  of  the  earthy  wisdom  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Bowles'  speech,  which  is 
particularly  addressed  to  the  farmers  in 
respect  to  their  post-war  duties  and 
problems,  I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  his 
entire  speech  and  commend  it  to  all 
thoughtful  persons  who  are  now  giving 
study  to  this  great  probli>m: 


as  oua  FAascBU  race  thx  challkngi  or  pcacB 

As  the  prospects  of  victory  grow  brighter, 
people  all  over  the  country  are  thinking 
more  and  more  of  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems which  we  will  face  after  the  war. 
Whether  it  be  the  dalrjrman  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut,  or  the  Texas  cattle- 
man, the  Seattle  shipyard  worker,  or  the 
amaU  businessman  of  New  T(vk  City,  they 
aU  ask  the  same  questions.  WU  there  be 
work  and  prosperity  when  the  guns  are 
silenced,  when  the  soldiers  return  home? 
What  do  we  need  to  do  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  prosperity  and  peace  as  we  have  had 
during  these  tense  years  of  war? 

As  Price  Administrator  I  hear  as  much  of 
this  questioning  as  anyone  and  possibly  from 
a  wider  variety  of  sources.  For  the  simple 
reason  that  our  economy  runs  on  a  system 
of  prices,  a  man  in  my  job  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  learn  at  first  hand  what  men 
and  women  of  every  economic  group — 
whether  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory  or  in 
the  home — are  thinking,  "what  they  are 
hoping  for.  what  they  fear,  and  what  plana 
they  are  making  for  the  future. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  about  the  chal- 
lenge of  peace,  has  in  conalderable  degree, 
been  shaped  by  my  experience  in  oflice.  It 
represents,  however,  purely  my  own  personal 
views.  I  offer  them  in  full  realization  that 
they  are  only  gropings  toward  an  answer, 
not  the  final  answer  itself.  This  is  too  vast 
and  strange  a  field  for  any  man  or  any  group 
accurately  to  call  the  turn. 

No  one  asks  these  questions  about  the  fu- 
ture with  greater  anxiety  than  the  farmMTS 
and  the  businessmen  like  yourselves  whose 
prosperity  is  so  directly  Identifled  with  the 
prosperity  of  our  farms.  This  anxiety  is  easy 
to  understand.  In  the  past,  the  farmers  have 
taken  a  beating  at  the  end  of  every  war. 

They  took  a  beating  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  after  the  War  of  1812,  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  after  the  last  war.  The  beating 
they  took  after  the  last  war  is  stlU  so  fresh 
in  all  of  our  minds  that  there  is  little  need 
to  dig  up  the  sutistics  about  the  crash  of 
farm  prices  and  farm  income  which  took 
place  in  1920  and  1921,  or  to  retell  the  story  of 
the  terrible  toU  of  foreclosures  and  country- 
bank  failures  which  followed  the  collapse  of 
farm  prices.  We  know  only  too  well  that  the 
post-war  farm  collapse  in  the  early  twenties 
left  its  mark  on  our  farmers  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

Of  course,  other  groups  have  suffered  dur- 
ing the  post-war  depressions.  But  their 
siiffering  has  never  proved  quite  as  prolonged 
as  that  inflicted  upon  oiu  farmers.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  farsighted  (arm  leaders 
and  the  leaders  of  public  policy  have  sought 
from  the  outset  of  this  war  to  direct  the  war 
program  ao  as  to  minimize,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  dangers  our  farmers  wiU  face  when 
the  war  is  finally  won. 

U  you  study  the  congressional  debates  In 
the  summer  of  1941  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  you  will 
see  that  one  of  the  moat  important  objec- 
tives of  that  legislation  was  to  prevent  post- 
war collapse.  To  be  sure,  the  Immediate 
purposes  of  wartime  stabilization  are  to 
avoid  akyrocketlng  prices  and  rents  which 
wovild  Impose  cruel  suffering  on  most  of  our 
people,  to  protect  the  value  of  our  savings 
and  our  Insurance,  and  to  secure  aome  sem- 
blance of  equality  of  sacrifice  for  the  war 
effort.  But  looking  beyond  the  war,  the 
stabilization  program  was  designed  to  ore- 
vent  the  ruinotis  deflation  or  collapse  of 
{Hlcee  which  has  in  the  past  inevitably  fol- 
lowed every  price  inflation. 

Because  the  farmer  takes  such  a  beating 
in  periods  of  deflation — since  he  produces 
raw  materials  and  since  he  is  never  able  to 
control  his  production  aa  easUy  as  the  in- 
dtistrialist — the  Congress  and  the  executive 
agencies  of  the  Oovenunent  have  rightly  felt 


that  the  steps  taken  to  maintain  a  stable 
economy  during  the  war  represent  an 
enormous  contribution  toward  meeting  (be 
farmer's  poet-war  problems. 

In  the  Economic  Subiliaadjn  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 1942,  our  Ooveriunent  took  •  further 
step  to  help  Insure  post-war  farm  prosperity. 
It  pledged  Itself  to  support  prices  of  many 
crops  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  S  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  This,  it  seams  to 
me,  was  an  act  of  great  wisdom  and  far- 
refMhing  importance.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  these  measurea  by  themselves — 
the  wartime  control  of  inflation  and  the 
commitment  to  hold  up  farm  prices  after  the 
war — are  not  enough  to  solve  our  post-vrar 
farm  problems.  They  have  made  the  solu- 
tion possible,  but  the  actual  solution  sUll 
remaina  to  be  achieved. 

If  we  had  aUowed  farm  prices  and  indus- 
trial prices  to  go  throvigh  the  roof,  our  eco- 
nomic structin-e  would  be  headed  for  catas- 
trophe after  the  armistice — a  catastrophe 
that  would  pull  down  our  farmers,  our  indtis- 
trial  workers,  and  otir  businessmen  alike  Into 
general  ruin.  If  we  had  allowed  prices  to 
go  through  the  roof,  otu*  Doet-war  task  would 
have  been  to  pick  up  tne  maimed  and  the 
mangled  parts  of  our  economy  and  some- 
how to  piece  them  together  again.  But  hav- 
ing stabilized  our  economy,  we  can  today 
lay  the  plans  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of 
both  industry  and  agriculture  with  real  hope 
of  success. 

American  farmers  have,  as  a  group,  today 
attained  an  unprecedented  level  of  prosper- 
ity I  do  not  mean  that  every  farmer  in 
every  part  of  the  country  has  achieved  this 
prosperity.  And  I  am  acutely  aware  that 
our  farmers  during  the  1830's  and  1930's 
were  Indeed  a  forgotten  element  in  our  entire 
economy. 

During  the  19a0's  pur  industrial  workers, 
for  the  most  part,  had  fairly  regular  employ- 
ment at  reasonably  good  wages.  Meat  of  our 
businessmen  were  making  good  profits.  But 
the  prosperity  that  came  to  our  farmers  was 
meager  at  best,  and  millions  of  them  stUl 
operated  under  hardship  conditions. 

During  the  crash  of  the  early  1930's  sll 
groups  of  our  economy  suffered  greatly. 
But  just  consider  what  happened  to  the 
farmer.  In  1932.  here  in  Iowa,  you  stUl  re- 
member how  hogs  sold  at  the  heartbreaking 
price  of  $2.40  and  com  dropped  to  12  cents.- 
For  the  country  as  a  whole  the  farm  price 
of  milk  was  $1.11.  Eggs  sold  at  10  cents  a 
dozen.  Cotton  brought  less  than  6  cents 
a  poxmd. 

When  the  crisis  vras  at  its  peak,  certain 
moves  were  finally  taken  by  the  Government 
to  rescue  the  farm  from  complete  disaster. 
These  moves  broke  the  beck  of  the  depres- 
sion and  started  the  farmers  on  the  road  to 
recovery.  But  the  fact  remains  that  In  spite 
of  all  that  was  done,  farm  prices  and  farm 
incomes  were  still  pitifully  low  in  1930.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  In  spite  of  everything  that 
had  been  done,  three-fourths  of  otir  farms 
in  1939  still  lacked  electricity.  More  than 
four-fifths  still  lacked  running  water.  Ade- 
quate medical  care  was  stiU  lacking  in  many 
farm  communities. 

It  was  the  war  and  only  the  war  that 
brought  the  farmer  real  prosperity,  the  first 
real  prosperity  sinoe  the  last  war.  Gross  farm 
income  today  stands  at  an  all-time  high  of 
almost  $20,000,000,000  a  year.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  128  percent  over  19S0. 
Net  farm  Income  has  risen  even  more  sharply. 
In  1943,  it  totaled  128  bUlion  dollars  of 
182  percent  above  1939. 

Now.  how  has  that  prosperity  been 
achieved?  You  will  agree  that  we  must  know 
the  answer  to  that  question  if  we  are  to  sus- 
tain real  farm  prosperity  when  the  war  Is 
over.  Part  of  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  farm  prices  have  been  brought  back  into 
balance  with  the  prices  of  things  that  farm- 
ers buy.    Part  of  the  anawsr  is  that  farm 
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prices  have  been  raised  In  relation  to  farm   [ 
coata.     But  what  waa  It   that  made  theoe 
things  possible? 

The  real  answer  lies  In  the  almost  unllm- 
Ited  demands  of  our  Nation  at  war — de- 
mands which  are  backed  by  purchaalng  power 
which  Is  today  at  all-time  record  levels.  To- 
day farmers  are  producing  for  the  Immense 
requircfnents  of  the  armed  forces  and  of 
lend-lsase.  And  they  are  producing  for 
the  demand  of  more  than  10.000.000  city 
breadwinners  who  were  unemployed  or 
WOTked  part  time  in  1939.  but  who  are  work- 
ing full  time  and  overtime  today — and  work- 
ing for  good  wages.  There,  It  seema  to  me, 
Use  the  heart  of  our  story.  It  Is  the  pros- 
perity In  our  cities  that  is  the  key  to  pros- 
perity on  the  farms. 

This  simple  but  solid  fact  should  dispose 
onoe  and  for  all  the  false  propaganda  which 
has  soxight  to  i>ersuade  our  farmers  that  they 
have  a  conflict  of  Interest  with  labor  and 
indtistry.  This  propaganda  of  dividing  the 
Nation  Into  conflicting  groups  Is  not  only 
bad  patriotism — it  is  bad  economics  as  well. 
The  American  farmer  should  never  forget 
that  he  can  produce  at  a  profit  only  If  there 
are  customers  whff  can  afford  to  pay  prices 
that  yield  that  profit.  When  farmers  see  our 
city  workers  make  more  money,  they  should 
rejoice  because  that  means  a  greater  demand 
for  the  products  of  their  farms.  Don't  forget 
that  40  percent  of  the  average  city  worker's 
budget  is  spent  for  food  alone,  and  a  large 
additional  slice  is  spent  for  clothing  made 
from  farm  products. 

The  other  day  I  had  occasion  to  glance  at  a 
chart  Uacklng  the  movement  of  factory  wages 
and  the  cash  income  of  farmers  over  the  past 
SO  years.  I  noticed  that  the  two  curves 
bvigged  one  another  very  closely.  They  went 
up  together  In  periods  of  boom  and  they  went 
down  together  when  times  were  hard.  That 
chart  la  the  best  testimonial  I  have  seen  to 
the  absolute  solidarity  of  economic  interest 
between  the  farmer  and  the  city  worker. 

During  the  past  20  or  30  years  farmers  have 
organized  to  promote  national  policies  nec- 
esssry  for  a  pro8i>erlou8  and  sound  agricul- 
ture. This,  we  will  agree,  is  a  healthy  and 
proper  development.  But  it  seema  to  me 
that  it  would  be  self-defeating  for  our  farm- 
ers to  Interpret  farm  policies  and  farm  pro- 
grams in  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  fashion. 
To  concentrate  on  the  raising  of  farm  prices 
without  doing  anything  to  raise  the  national 
Income  of  the  ectlre  country  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  short-sighted  policy  which  in  the  long 
nm  can  never  succeed.  It  Is  only  through 
a  high  national  Income — the  income  that 
goes  to  all  of  us — that  farmers  can  be  sure 
of  the  purchasing  power — the  demand — 
which  la  necessary  to  sustain  farm  prices  and 
Income. 

The  Government  has.  to  be  sure,  pledged 
Itself  to  malnUin  a  floor  under  many  farm 
prices  after  tbs  wsr.  But  how  long  could 
the  OoTernment  otalntatn  such  a  floor  if  In- 
dustry In  the  cities  collapsed  and  tens  of 
millions  of  men  were  walking  the  streets  in 
search  of  nonexistent  jobe?  In  the  abeence 
of  poet-war  industrial  prosperity,  the  farm 
price  floor  program  would  be  doomed  to  re- 
peating the  Inglortotu  failure  of  the  Farm 
Board  in  19S1. 

We  should  also  remember  that  the  price 
floor  guaranties  on  fsrm  products,  as  writ- 
ten in  the  law,  are  expreased  in  parity 
Mrme— that  u  to  say,  in  ratios  of  farm  prleee 
to  Industrial  prices.  If  industrial  prleee  and 
wagee  drop,  parity  pricee  drop  with  them. 
If  Industrial  prices  drop  far  enough,  parity 
prices  for  farm  crops  could  be  so  low  as  to 
break  the  farmer's  back — even  though  they 
were  at  the  100-peroent  parity  level. 

The  history  of  the  pest  10  years,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  last  4  years,  bears  out 
the  foUy  of  relying  exclusively  on  price  and 
parity  objectives  to  secure  farm  prosperity. 
In  August  18M  before  the  war  broke  out. 
tb#ta(lek  of  ferm-price  parity  stood  only 


at  72  and  farm  Income  was  quite  depressed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  C  ovemnient  pro- 
grams directed  to  achlevlrg  prlco  and  In- 
come parity. 

The  explanation.  It  seems  to  me,  is  simple. 
As  long  as  the  national  in  »me  as  a  whole 
was  depressed,  and  as  long  a  \  there  were  some 
ten-odd-mllllons  of  unempl  )yed  In  the  cities, 
there  wasn't  much  money  available  to  buy 
food  or  clothing  made  frori  farm  products. 
And  therefore  all  our  effort!  to  increase  farm 
prices  were  unavailing.  Th  b  demand  at  the 
higher  prices  needed  to  gl  'e  our  farmers  a 
proper  Income,  Jtist  wasn't  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  vartlme  demands 
restored  proeperlty  In  the  cities,  the  jmrlty 
ratio  of  all  farm  prices  quid  ly  rose  and  today 
stands  at  14  percent  above  parity.  It  has 
been  above  parity  now  for  nearly  QVg  years. 
No  lesson  could  be  clearer  than  this.  Bus- 
tling prosperity  in  the  cities  has  not  only 
brought  farm  prices  Into  t>alance,  but  has 
yielded  farmers  the  highest  prosperity  in  our 
history. 

In  my  Judgment  It  slmpl  '  isn't  possible  to 
overemphasize  the  commi  nlty  of  interest 
of  farmers,  workers,  and  bu  ilnessmen.  Many 
of  our  farmers,  however,  ar  i  reluctant  to  ac- 
cept It  because  they  fall  ti  >  understand  the 
economic  stresses  and  strali  is  with  which  our 
Industrial  workers  are  facid. 

Two  generations  ago  ma  it  of  our  workers 
still  had  a  father  or  a  brol  her  on  the  farm. 
High  wages  had  drawn  thim  to  the  city — 
often  over  the  protest  t  f  their  pareftts. 
When  hard  times  came  an  1  factories  closed 
they  simply  went  home  1 3  the  farm,  and 
there  found  work  to  do,  tlree  square  meals 
a  day.  and  a  sense  of  pera  »nal  seciirlty  and 
self-respect. 

Today  our  Indtistrlal  wor  ters  can't  go  back 
to  the  farm.  In  depressio  t  the  farmer  has 
a  hard  enough  time  of  it  on  his  own.  He 
cant  be  expected  to  mak(  a  place  for  the 
unemployed.  But  the  wo  ker  In  the  city, 
when  he  loses  his  Job  still  has  to  meet  the 
rent  and  find  some  meai  is  of  paying  his 
grocery  and  doctor  bills,  t  e  must  find  some 
means  of  caring  for  his  wll  e  and  children. 

So  it's  not  so  hard  to  un  lerstand  why  the 
workers  In  the  cities  shojld  demand  and 
organize  to  get  Jobs  and  good  wages  and 
self-respect  and  security.  Par  from  being 
frightened  by  the  efforts  (f  our  city  work- 
ers to  find  the  economic  am  wers  to  their  own 
dilemma,  ovir  farmers  shoul  i  offer  them  their 
understanding  and  suppo  t.  Wherever  we 
live,  wherever  we  work,  we  ire  the  same  peo- 
ple— we  have  the  same  am  3ltlon8.  the  same 
needs,  the  same  hopes.  Wl  at  Is  good  In  our- 
selves can't  be  bad  In  the  c  ther  fellow.  And 
what  Is  bad  In  the  other  fe  low  can't  be  good 
In  ourselves. 

What  I  am  really  saying  Is  that  otir  farm- 
ers. In  their  own  Interest  u  well  as  in  the 
Interest  of  all  the  rest  oi  tis,  should  take 
an  active  part  In  the  develc  pment  of  over-all 
national  policies  looking  tc  ward  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  national  ncome  and  pros- 
perity for  the  Nation  as  i  whole.  I  have 
strong  views  myself  on  w:  lat  sort  of  policy 
Is  called  for. 

I  believe  that  depression  can  and  should 
be  eliminated.  I  believe  tl  at  through  team- 
work of  industry,  agrlcu  ture.  labor,  and 
government,  the  national  income  can  be 
held  up  after  the  war.  W  th  over  10,000.000 
soldiers  and  sailors  back  or  the  Job,  I  believe 
It  can  be  Increased  even  ab  )ve  present  levels, 
with  marksts  for  everythir  ;  we  can  produce 
and  with  Jobe  for  all  who  leek  tliem. 

As  I  see  It.  the  essentlil  role  of  govern- 
ment In  this  team  is  to  underwrite  the  level 
of  the  national  income  ar  i  of  btislness  ac- 
tivity. It  must  therefore  >e  prepared  at  all 
timee — through  public  wc  rks.  through  ad- 
justment of  taxes  and  piibllo  expenditure, 
throtigh  stimulation  of  exp  >rta— lx)  step  in  at 
the  first  sign  of  recessioii.  And  I  believe 
that  the  more  firmly  govimment  Is  com* 
mitted  to  such  a  policy,  «m  more  efleotive 


the  machinery  It  sets  up  to  make  good  ot.  Its 
commitment,  the  less  government  will  ac- 
tually have  to  do.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
once  businessmen  and  farmers  can  Invest 
and  consumers  can  spend  without  fear  of 
periodic  waves  of  bankruptcy,  foreclosure, 
and  unemployment,  they  can  and  will  pro- 
vide a  market  for  everything  we  are  able  to 
produce. 

But  this  Is  not  the  occasion  to  develop 
these  particular  views.  All  I  am  trying  to 
say  Is  that  farmers  should  take  an  active, 
vigorous  Interest  in  the  development  of  such 
national  policies.  For  without  them  our 
economy  Is  doomed  to  continued  turmoil  and 
instabUity;  without  them  all  of  us.  farmers 
as  well  as  city  workers  and  businessmen,  are 
doomed  to  a  continuation  of  the  ridiculoua 
situation  In  which  we  have  lived  In  the  past — 
economic  hardship  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment In  a  land  of  xmlimlted  resources 
and  high-productive  capacity. 

There  la  one  other  Issue,  closely  affecting 
our  farmers,  which  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly,  namely  the  need  for  food  exports  to 
the  liberated  countries  both  dxirlng  and  Im- 
mediately following  the  war.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  Important  weapon  than  food  to 
speed  the  day  of  victory  and  to  lay  the  basis 
for  a  sound  and  lasting  peace.  I  am  dis- 
mayed, literally  dismayed,  by  some  of  the 
questions — thoughtless  at  best — about  "why 
should  we  take  any  food  out  of  mouths  of 
oiu-  own  children  to  feed  starving  Europe." 
Believe  me  that  kind  of  talk  can  lose  battles 
even  If  It  doesn't  lose  us  the  war. 

In  producing  munitions  we  have  not 
merely  matched  the  enemy— we  have 
swamped  and  overwhelmed  him.  This  policy 
has  not  only  brought  \is  smashing  victories — 
It  has  saved  American  soldiers'  lives,  no  one 
can  say  how  many.  What  Is  sound  policy 
for  planes  and  guns  Is  sound  policy  for  food 
as  well. 

But  the  real  test  will  come  when  the  fight- 
ing is  ended.  The  children  of  Europe — and 
let's  always  remember  that  they  are  the  Euro- 
peans of  the  future  with  whom  o\ir  own  caH- 
dren  must  live  In  peace  or  In  war — will  need 
food  from  us  until  their  own  continent  is 
brought  back  Into  production.  There  will  be 
those,  then,  who  will  say,  "We  have  done 
enough.  Let  Europe  fend  for  Itself."  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  counsel  will  not  prevail. 
I  hope  America  will  prove  trtie  to  her  generous 
traditions. 

Having  brought  liberation  through  war,  let 
us  not  refuse  the  helping  hand  that  will  lift 
Europe  to  her  feet  when  the  guns  have  ceased 
firing.  This  Is  counsel  not  of  the  heart  alone 
but  also  of  the  head.  It  makes  moral  sense. 
It  makes  political  sense,  and  It  makes  eco- 
nomic sense  as  well. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  idea  that  I 
regard  the  maintenance  of  a  high  national 
income  as  the  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer.  While  these  problems 
cannot  be  solved  unless  the  national  Income 
la  sustained,  there  will  remain  the  concrete, 
specific  problems  which  affect  agriculture  as 
such. 

Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me  that  most  of 
these  specific  problems  hinge  on  removing  or 
minimlaing  the  terrific  risks  which  affect 
agricultural  production.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  people  here  in  Oca  Moines  that  farming 
is  one  of  the  most  hasardous  of  all  economic 
activities.  Although  the  farmer  works  harder 
than  most  other  people,  his  long  hours  are 
no  guaranty  of  reward.  Accldfnu  of  unfa- 
vorable weather,  variations  of  rainfall,  can 
destroy  the  results  of  the  hardest  work  and 
the  most  careful  planning.  Moreover,  while 
the  farmer  frequently  suffers  from  bad 
weather,  he  can  suffer  as  much  from  un- 
uaually  good  weather.  Bad  weather  destroys 
his  crops,  but  unusually  good  weather  may 
destroy  his  Income  by  creating  such  a  glut 
as  to  force  prices  down  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Of  course,  we  can't  control  the  weather. 
But  we  can  control  the  economic  results  of 
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the  weather.  We  can  carry  over  surpluses 
to  time  of  scarcity,  thereby  helping  both  the 
producer  on  the  farm  and  the  consumer  In 
the  city.  This  Is  the  principle  of  the  ever- 
normal  granary,  which  wat  worked  out  on  an 
experimental  basis  In  the  late  thirties,  and 
which,  I  believe,  ahoiild  be  extended  and 
Improved  after  the  war. 

The  principle  Is  as  old  as  the  Bible.  It 
Is  the  story  of  Joseph  with  his  7  fat  years 
and  7  lean  years.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  had 
to  wait  so  long  before  putting  this  piece  of 
Biblical  wisdom  into  operation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  oxu  farmers,  and  Indeed  for  the 
protection  of  all  of  us.  I  res  ize  that  here 
In  Iowa  farmers  get  good  crops  practically 
every  year,  but  other  paita  of  the  country 
are  not  so  fortunate.  And  you  can't  have 
prosperity  in  Iowa  If  there  la  depression  In 
Florida  or  Texas  or  CalUotnla. 

The  ever-normal  granaiy  was  designed  to 
remove  some  of  the  risks  of  farmers  as  a 
group.  But  It  obviously  does  not  remove 
the  risks  as  they  affect  the  individual  farmer. 
When  crops  are  destroy txl  by  drought  or 
storm,  the  individual  fam.er  can  get  no  pro- 
tection from  the  ever-nortnal  granary.  Pro- 
tection to  the  individual  farmer  can  be  se- 
cured only  through  the  tisxirance  principle. 
I  deeply  believe  In  crip  insurance.  Just 
as  I  tjelleve  in  insurance  for  business  and 
for  labor  and  for  all  of  us.  There  are 
few  things  that  have  contributed  more  to 
our  economic  well-being  and  to  our  peace 
of  mind  and  to  the  strength  of  our  entire 
social  fabric  than  the  insurance  principle. 
Congress,  a  year  ago.  refiised  an  appropria- 
tion which  called  for  the  application  of  the 
insurance  principle  to  a(,Tlculture.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  action  will  be  reversed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  be  protected  through  Insurance  against 
the  risk  of  weather  destroying  his  Income, 
at  least  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Indus- 
trl-1  worker  is  already  protected  against 
accidents  which  destroy  bis  ability  to  work 
or  against  unemployment  which  cuts  off  his 
wages. 

Another  risk  factor  which  I  believe  needs 
to  be  removed  in  the  lumedlate  post-war 
period  Is  that  restiltlng  from  the  seasonal 
character  of  farm  produc;lon  and  farm  mar- 
keting. Dwlng  periods  when  many  crops 
are  harvested  and  thro'Jvn  on  the  market 
prices  are  depressed  and  consumption  is  ab- 
normally stimulated.  Dtirlng  off-season 
months,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  are  high, 
atipplies  are  scarce,  and  consumption  Is  ab- 
normally contracted. 

It  Is  the  old  fable  of  the  grasshopper  and 
the  ant.  The  ant  la  wise  enough  to  realize 
that  the  abundance  of  lood  In  the  summer 
months  should  not  be  lecklessly  consumed, 
but  should  be  stored  uway  for  the  bleak 
winter  months.  Strange  as  It  may  seem,  we 
as  a  Nation  have  tended  liirough  our  market- 
ing habits,  to  Imitate  the  grasahopper  Instead 
of  going  to  the  ant  for  wisdom.  Obviously, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  farm  pro- 
ducer and  the  city  consujner  to  regularize  our 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  our  con- 
sumption of  seasonal  craps. 

The  basis  of  such  a  po!  Icy  has  already  been 
developed  in  the  price  support  and  purchas- 
ing programs  instituted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  But  thess  programs,  I  believe, 
should  be  exteiuled  aftei  the  war  and  should 
take  as  their  objective  steadier  farm  pricee 
and  more  even  consumption  of  all  farm 
products  the  whole  year  around.  There  Is 
no  reason  why.  with  the  range  of  crop  seasoiw 
we  have  in  this  country  with  rapid  develop- 
ment of  modern  methols  of  preserving  and 
storing  food,  and  with  govemmentally  sup- 
ported food  marketing  arrangements,  sea- 
sonal fliKtuatlons  In  ftrm  prlcea  could  not 
be  largely  Ironed  out.  The  farmer  could  then 
have  the  benefit  of  ktsble  prices,  while  the 
coiuutuei  would  be  aasi.red  of  adequau  sup- 


plies of  aU  kinds  of  food  the  whole  year 
around. 

Let  me  develop  for  a  moment  what  I  have 
said  about  the  preserving  and  storing  of  foods. 
During  the  war.  vast  technological  progress 
has  been  made  which  awaits  only  the  release 
of  materials  and  facilities  to  blossom  Into 
a  great  new  Industry.  I  believe  we  will  aee 
In  the  near  future  quick  freezing  and  storage 
equipment  In  every  commimity,  available  to 
every  farmer.  This  equipment  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  the  heartbreaking 
gluto  that  every  farmer  knows.  It  will  also 
bring  to  the  consumer,  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  foods  almost  as  fresh  as  the  day  they 
came  from  the  field.  And  Just  consider  the 
jobs  that  will  oe  created  In  making  the  equip- 
ment, constructing  the  plants,  and  main- 
taining and  operating  them. 

I  may  say  In  this  connection  that,  to  the 
extent  that  we  decrease  seasonal  price  fiuc- 
tuations.  I  believe  we  shall  remove  a  consid- 
erable soiu-ce  of  friction  between  the  farmer 
and  the  middleman.  It  is  when  prices  fluc- 
tuate sharply  that  the  farmer  feels  he  Is 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  middleman. 
Actually,  it  ts  not  the  middleman  who  per- 
sonally takes  advantage  of  him,  but  the  an- 
archy of  current  marketing  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  insuring  against  the  risks 
and  ironing  out  the  price  and  supply  fluc- 
tuations which  affect  all  farmers,  we  must, 
after  the  war.  pay  special  attention  to  the 
risks  and  handicaps  which  affect  the  small 
farmers.  The  neglect  of  the  small  farmers — 
the  sharecroppers,  the  tenant  farmers,  and 
the  poorly  equipped  small  owner  farmers — 
Is  a  shocking  commentary  on  our  past  his- 
tory. It  is  shocking '  because  we  all  know 
that  the  family  farms  are  the  backbone  of 
our  democracy,  just  as  they  are  of  any  de- 
mocracy. 

Some  thoughtless  and  cynical  people  used 
to  say  that  there  was  no  use  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  the  family  farm — that  there  is  an 
Inevitable  trend  toward  concentration  of 
farm  ownership  and  mass  farm  production. 
We  know  today  that  this  is  not  so.  With 
the  present  production  trends  away  from 
staple  crops  and  toward  flexible  diversified 
farming,  there  are  no  real  obstacles  to  the 
survival  and  the  prosperity  of  family  farma. 
On  the  contrary,  the  basic  agricultural  trends 
seem  to  be  favorable  to  their  prosperity. 

But  In  order  to  flourish,  the  family  farm 
must  be  given  the  help  of  sympathetic  public 
policies.  Credit  must  be  extended  on  terms 
adapted  to  farm  needs.  The  family  farm 
must  have  access  to  the  latest  scientific  farm 
knowledge.  It  must  have  acceaa  to  electric 
power,  without  which  It  is  not  possible  to 
.  secure  the  advantages  of  modern  technology. 
It  must  be  given  the  protection  of  well  plan- 
ned marketing  arrangements  set  up  through 
farm  group  cooperation,  aaslsted  where  nec- 
'    essary  by  the  Oovernment. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  trends  of  the 
past  10  or  15  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
cooperatives  and  ths  work  they  have  done 
for  the  fanner.  EquaUy  encouraging  have 
been  the  loan  and  grant  programs  of  the 
Farm  Sectirity  Admlnlstrstion  and  the  tenant 
purchase  program  of  the  Bonkhead  Act. 
Through  these  measures  we  have  made  a  good 
start  In  fighting  the  problem  of  farm  poverty. 
But  we  have  a  great  distance  to  go.  How 
far  we  have  to  go  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  even  today,  in  full  war  prosperity,  the 
lowest  third  of  our  farmers  have  to  subsist 
on  a  pttifiUly  small  Incoms.  Ths  gross  an- 
nual income  of  this  lowest  third.  Including 
Oovernment  paymenU  axtd  the  value  of  their 
home-tised  produce,  still  averages  only  $800 
a  year  per  farm.  Even  In  this  era  of  war- 
time prosperity,  that's  all  the  money  they 
have  to  pay  their  farming  costa  and  to  meet 
the  living  expenses  of  their  families. 

Obviously,  farm  famlUee  Uving  on  this  scale 
provide  a  slim  market  for  cars,  building  ma- 


terials, refrlgeiators.  vacuum  cleaners,  or  fur- 
niture. If  their  income  is  raised,  aa  it  must 
be.  the  added  purchasing  power  would  pro- 
vide more  employment  in  our  cities,  as  well 
as  more  business  for  the  country  merchants. 
This  increased  Income  would  eventually  be 
returned  to  the  farms  In  the  form  of  a 
higher  and  more  sustained  demand  for  farm 
products. 

The  end  of  the  war  Is  going  to  present 
us  with  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
to  take  a  long  stride  in  strengthening  the 
position  of  family  farming.  The  challenge 
will  come  from  those  of  our  veterans  who 
will  want  to  build  for  themselves  on  the 
land.  The  opportunity  will  be  provided  by 
the  huge  public  holdings  of  land  acquired 
In  connection  with  Army  camps,  proving 
grounds,  said  for  other  wartime  uses.  It 
would  be  the  t>est  kind  of  statesmanship  to 
see  to  It  that  this  public  land  did  not  go 
to  large  holders  but  instead  was  reserved 
for  veterans  and  offered  to  them  on  generoua 
terms.  With  the  loana  which  the  pending 
O.  L  bill  would  authorize  the  veterans  could 
pxirchase  farm  machinery  and  equipment  and 
get  off  to  a  good  start. 

Tou  will  have  noted,  I  am  sure,  that  most 
of  the  polnta  which  I  have  brought  for- 
ward In  my  discussion  here  today  are  not 
essentially  new.  All  the  specific  farm  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned  have  either  been 
tried  or  are  In  the  process  of  being  tried. 
I  have  simply  asked  that  they  t>e  prosecuted 
with  more  vigor  and  more  faith. 

The  one  additional  point  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  emphasize  la  the  vital  need  of  an 
aggressive  program  immediately  after  the 
armlstioe  to  raise  and  maintain  the  over- 
all national  income — the  income  that  goee 
to  all  of  us.  Let  me  repeat  that  without  that 
high  level  of  national  income,  there  can  be 
no  real  solution  to  our  farmers'  problem. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  the  one 
factor  missing  in  our  pre-war  plans  to  create 
increased  security  and  Incomes  for  our  farm- 
ers. The  contrast  between  our  pre-war  and 
wartime  experience  has  shown  that.  In 
peacetime,  when  we  used  the  specific  farm 
remedies  that  I  have  described  without  the 
general  tonic  of  n  high  national  income,  we 
succeeded  only  In  removing  the  acute  dis- 
tress that  prevailed  In  1932.  We  did  not  by 
any  means  restore  American  agriculture  to 
vigorous  health.  In  wartime,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  demands  of  our  war  economy 
forced  us  to  put  all  our  manpower  to  work 
and  to  produce  a  high  national  income,  then 
and  then  only  did  we  achieve  a  high  level  of 
farm  prosperity. 

In  a  word,  the  war  has  shovm  that  our 
farmers  need  more  than  a  mere  opporttmity 
to  share  equitably  In  the  national  Income, 
however  low  that  Income  may  be.  They 
need  an  opportunity  to  get  their  fair  share 
of  the  high  national  income  which  we  can 
so  easily  produce  when  we  are  all  working 

It  is  in  the  light  of  this  lesson.  I  believe, 
that  we  must  plan  for  post-war  agriculture. 
We  must  revlss  our  traditional  farm  slogans 
and  objsctives.  We  dare  not  go  back  to  re- 
stricting farm  production  to  match  the  re- 
striction of  industrial  output.  We  must  go 
forward  to  expanded  production  on  farm 
and  in  factory  alike.  And  above  all  we  must 
remember  that  this  job  of  creating  national 
prosperity  belongs  to  all  of  us,  and  that  no 
one  group  can  hope  to  succeed  without  the 
others. 

After  the  war  la  over  our  task  should  be 
clear.  All  of  us,  farmers,  city  workers,  and 
buBlneeemen,  mtut  stop  fighting  each  otbar 
for  a  frugal  shars  of  national  eoonomlc 
scarcity.  Together,  aide  by  side,  we  must 
work  to  create  and  to  share  the  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  which  our  farms  and 
our  factories  aie  so  fully  capable  of  pioducing. 
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RefvUtory  tkui  Tax  Problems  of  Air 
Tran$portatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS , 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 


or  TXMI 

IN  THE  ROUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  propose 
for  insertion  in  the  Rbcord  an  address  by 
Mr.  Oswald  Ryan,  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  given  before  the  Bos- 
Aeronautical  Association  on  May  22. 
1940Jn  this  sUtement  Mr.  Ryan  dis- 
cusses the  extremely  difficult  problems  in- 
volved in  any  attempt  to  impose  State 
regulation  upon  air  transportation  and 
the  dangers  to  the  air  transport  indus- 
try which  may  result  from  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  against 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Ryan  takes 
the  pa<;ltion  that  air  transportation 
should  be  regulated  exclusively  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  that  the  matter 
of  burdensome  multiple  taxation  upon 
air  lines  should  be  dealt  with  by  congres- 
sional action. 

The  address  follows: 


It  Msnu  certain  that  air  transportation 
U  destined  for  great  and  rapid  development 
In  tbe  post-war  period.  During  the  decade 
of  the  1930's  the  volume  of  civil  air  trans- 
portation doubled  every  2  years.  America's 
entry  into  the  war  baited  this  growth  tem- 
porarily. The  air  transport  industry  went  to 
war  completely  and  effectively.  Within  6 
months  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  the  greater  part  of  the  air  transport 
facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  was  in 
the  armed  services.  The  remainder  was  called 
upon  to  handle  a  huge  flow  of  wartime  traffic 
which  blocked  off  all  ordinary  civilian  travel. 

War  temporarily  halted  all  transportation 
over  the  air  lines  excepting  that  of  the  most 
urgent  character.  But  it  did  not  halt  the 
growing  civiUan  demand  for  such  transpor- 
tation. And  It  contributed  greatly  to  air- 
craft design,  tbe  art  of  air  navigation,  and 
other  developments  which  will  speed  the 
growth  cf  post-war  air  transportation.  80, 
when  victory  comes  it  seems  certain  that  civil 
air  transportation  will  resume  growth  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  pace. 

Boston  is  in  a  particularly  favorable  posi- 
tion to  participate  in  this  development.  With 
tb«  single  exception  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Beaton  was.  prior  to  tbe  war,  the  leading  air 
transport  city  of  tbe  United  States  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  During  ISMl  one 
air  traveler  emt>arked  or  debarked  at  Boston 
for  each  three  and  one-half  persons  in  Its 
population.  More  air  passengers  normally 
travel  between  New  York  and  Boston  than 
between  any  other  two  cities  In  the  world. 

Air  traffic  surveys  conducted  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  Indicate  that  Immediately 
prior  to  the  present  war  the  domestic  air 
travel  in  and  out  of  the  Boston  airport  had 
wacfacd  a  level  of  approximately  270.C00 
pawmgers  a  year.  On  the  basis  of  the  more 
conservative  estimates  of  air  traffic  growth, 
this  figure  should  be  trebled  during  the 
first  decade  after  the  war. 

Boston  is.  of  course,  the  a.'r  traffic  center 
for  all  New  England.  It  is  the  central  ter- 
minal for  air  traffic  between  New  Ergland 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  It  Is  the  logical  central  terminal  for  all 
air  traffic  which  may  be  interchanged  be- 
tween  New  England  and  all  transooean  areas. 

Boeton  stands  squarely  astride  ail  the  great 
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Circle  routes  between  the 
of  the  United  States  and 
pean-Mediterranean  areas. 
American  cities  Boston  lies 
tance  from  the  entire 
African  coaata.    It  shares 
tic  seaboard  polnu  the 
distance   to  Rio  de   Janelib, 
and  other  populous 'centers 
lea.     And.  strange  as  it 
tance  from  Boeton  to  the 
leaa  than  it  Is  from  most  o 
cities.    We   have   all   growi 
having  our  notions  of 
those  great  circle  maps  whi^h 
pearl  ng  of  late.     But  it 
of  you  to  learn  that  the 
by  air  between  Boston  and 
8.000    miles   eubstantlally 
great  circle  distance 
and  Calcutta. 

Entirely  aside  from  Its 
location,   with  respect   to 
transportation  Boston  has 
advantage  in  being  tlie 
most    travel-minded    regiorfB 
New  England's  land  area 
of  the  total  land  area  of 
It£  population  is  6.4  percent 
population  and  its  Income 
Federal  tax  collections 
of  the  Nation's  income, 
of  trans-Atlantic  travel 
England  has  been  historically 
the  national  total. 

New  England  provided 
nation  for   approximately 
cabin-class  overseas  travelelv 
to  the  war.    It  is  estknatec 
next   few   years   overseas 
will  capture  one-half  of  the 
first-   and   cabin-class 
with  the  addition  of  new 
generated  overseas  air  traiel 
years  will  equal  the  hlstorl: 
a   basis  of    these   estimat^ 
serve   as   the   terminal   for 
passengers  annually  travelifig 
from  overseas  areas. 

And  this  calls  to  mind 
of   a   new  factor   in  our 
which  has  not   heretofore 
factor  of  primary  importa4ce 
of  most  Americans.    I  refer 
of  our  foreign  trade  and 
maximum  expansion. 

I  come  from  a  section  of 
where  public  opinion  upon 
our  foreign  trade  is.  I  thinl 
the  general   American 
attitude  of  the  people  of 
board.    The  great  majority 
the    past,    particularly    thofe 
Interior,  have  not  been  foreign 

We  have  now  reached 
foreign  trade  and  the 
elgn   markets   became   a 
concern  to  our  national 
well-being  of  our  people 
We    shall    not    be    able   toj 
future  to  the  extent  that 
past  upon  our  domestic 
economic  problem?.    One 
portant  economic  facts  of 
the  enormous  productivity 
dustry  and  agriculture,  anc 
capacity  Is  being  further 
extraordinary    technical 
additional  plant  capacity 
war. 

Now.  If  we  are  to  keep  ou 
machine  operating,  we  mus; 
elgn  markets  or  we  must 
part  of  that  capacity, 
of  oiu  foreign  trade  and 
come  more  essential  than 
absorption  of  a  substantial 
ucts  of  our  factories,  mills 
to   the   useful   cmploymeni 
Americans  for  whom  placet 
in  our  national  economy. 
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I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  now  to 
another  question  which  vitally  concerns  the 
future  development  of  air  transporutlon  In 
the  domestic  field.  That  is  the  question 
whether  air  traruportatlon  in  the  United 
States  shall  develop  under  the  regulatory  con- 
trol of  the  National  Government  or  whether 
It  shall  be  subjected  to  the  divided  control 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  48  States. 
As  a  lawyer  engaged  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades in  the  field  of  public  utility  and  trans- 
portation law.  I  was  witness  to  the  epoch- 
making  confiict  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  in  the  regulation  of  pub- 
lic utilities  and  rail  transportation.  I  saw 
two  systems  of  regulation — one  Federal  and 
one  State — grow  up  side  by  side,  and  I  saw  the 
great  public-service  industries  that  were  reg- 
ulated by  them  many  times  burdened  by 
wasteful  duplication  of  regulatory  activity 
and  by  interminable  confiict  and  litigation 
over  Jurisdictional  conflicts.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  such  a  fate  befall  air  transportation 
In  this  country. 

What  Is  the  sound  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion of  Federal  or  State  control  of  air  trans- 
portation? The  approach  quite  generally  has 
been  a  legal  approach.  It  has  been  Involved 
In  a  controversy  over  the  question  whether 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  vmder 
the  Constitution  to  exercise  the  regulatory 
power  or  whether  the  Constitution  reserves 
to  the  State  power  over  the  subject.  But 
this  question  of  air  transportation  is  one  of 
deep  concern  to  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
and  I  would  rather  see  the  question  sf.ttled 
not  upon  the  basis  of  legalism  and  contro- 
versy over  a  constitutional  doctrine,  but  upon 
the  simple  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  and  Nation.  If  the  facts  show 
that  air  transportation  is  local  in  character 
and  can  best  be  regulated  by  both  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government,  then  by  all 
means  let  us  have  it  that  way.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  air  transportation  Is  found  to 
be  Inherently  national  and  not  local  In  char- 
acter, then  both  common  sense  and  sound 
policy  call  for  a  uniform  regulation  by  na- 
tional action. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  sounder  approach  to 
this  question  of  Federal  or  State  Jurisdiction 
than  that  which  was  expressed  by  one  of  the 
great  Justices  of  this  Nation  In  handing  down 
the  opinion  of  the  high  Court  in  a  celebrated 
case.  It  was  the  so-called  migratory  bird 
case  In  which  the  State  of  Missouri  chal- 
lenged an  act  of  Congress  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional Interference  with  the  rights  of  the 
States  as  they  are  reserved  by  the  tenth 
amendment.  The  tenth  amendment,  you  will 
recall,  declares  that  those  powers  not -dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States  are 
reserved  to  the  respective  States.  Missouri 
contended  that  that  amendment  reservec'.  the 
regulatory  power  to  the  State,  and  Justice 
Holmes  in  his  opinion  said:  "We  must  con- 
sider what  this  country  has  become  In  de- 
ciding what  that  amendment  has  reserved." 

Now.  if  we  consider  what  this  country  has 
become  in  the  field  of  aviation  in  deciding 
the  question  of  State  regulation  of  air  trans- 
portation, we  shall  be  able  to  reach  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  the  best  governmental  pol- 
icy. We  shall  find  that  air  transportation 
has  been  national  rather  than  local  in  char- 
acter. By  reason  of  its  great  speed  and  mo- 
bility and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  limited  by 
mountain  barriers  or  the  barriers  of  oceans 
air  transportation  has  not  been  local  In  op- 
eration. There  are  probably  not  more  than 
five  States  in  the  Union  today  which  cannot 
be  traversed  In  a  couple  of  hours'  fiylng  time. 
The  average  passenger  trip  by  air  is  nearly 
400  miles  in  length,  while  the  average  pas- 
senger trip  by  rail  is  less  than  50  miles.  Thus 
air  transportation  Is  a  long-distance  trans- 
portation. That  is  one  reason  why  there  la 
not  today  a  single  air  line  operating  whose 
operations  are  confined  to  a  single  State. 
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60  you  see  air  transpori  atlon  by  its  very 
nature  is  national  in  cha:'acter  and  It  will 
be  more  so  in  tbe  poat-wir  period  which  la 
ahead  of  ua. 

I  submit  that  air  transfortatlon  is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  requlne  a  single  unified 
national  regulation.  And  I  predict  that  if 
this  new  tran^iortatlon  Li  to  be  subjected 
to  the  varying  regulatiors  of  49  different 
governments,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  achieve 
that  air  transport  developrient  In  the  future 
which  this  war  has  proved  to  be  so  essential 
to  our  national  security.  Por  the  economic 
burdens  which  might  be  espected  from  such 
multiple  regulation -could  be  so  great  as  to 
effectively  prevent  the  esientlal  progress  of 
this  Important  public-service  Industry. 

The  economic  burden  of  multiple  regula- 
tion Is  not  the  only  potential  barrier  to  alr- 
traniport  development  In  tbe  pofst-war  fu- 
ture. There  are  also  thnse  economic  bar- 
riers that  flow  from  the  unwise  exercise  of 
the  State  taxing  powwr.  We  have  had  one 
example  of  that  recently  la  a  case  which  has 
within  the  past  week  bem  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uolted  States.  The 
Sl^te  of  Minnesota  imposed  a  tangible  per- 
sonal property  tax  on  tbe  «;ntlre  fleet  of  plans 
operated  by  Northwest  AiiUnes  in  its  service 
from  tbe  Pacific  Northwijst  to  the  city  of 
Chleago.  This  tax  was  laid  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Northwest  Airlines'  planes  were 
constantly  moving  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, notwithstanding  toe  fact  that  only 
a  part  of  the  company's  air  fleet  was  ever 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  one  time  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Northwest 
Airlines  had  paid  a  proportionate  tax  on  the 
same  plane*  In  all  the  otlier  States  through 
which  the  compeiny  opei-ates.  In  spite  of 
these  facts  the  Supreme  (knirt  of  Minnesota 
upheld  the  power  of  the  gtate  to  impose  the 
tax  in  question,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  no\/,  by  a  five  to  fotir 
decision  also  upheld  the  right  of  the  State 
to  Impose  the  tax. 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  right 
of  Minnesota  to  lay  an  equitable  tax  upon 
Northwest  Airlines.  But  Minnesota  in  this 
Instance  laid  a  full  tax  uipon  the  entire  ahr- 
line  fleet,  a  part  of  which  had  likewise  been 
taxed  in  the  six  other  States  through  which 
the  planes  were  flown  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  majority  In  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
held the  power  of  Minnesota  to  assess  the 
tax  upon  the  entire  fleet  of  the  airline,  but 
refused  to  decide  the  question  whether  the 
other  SUtes  through  which  the  airline  op- 
erated thes^  planes  had  the  right  to  tax  any 
part  of  the  fleet,  saying  that  this  question 
was  not  before  the  coiu-t.  Justice  Jackson 
concurred  in  tbe  majority  decision  but 
thought  the  court  should  have  gone  further 
and  held  that  Minnesota's  right  to  tax  the 
fleet  was  exclusive.  The  Chief  Justice  dis- 
sented from  the  majority  decision  on  the 
ground  that  the  taxing  of  Northwest  Air- 
lines' fleet  for  their  full  value  by  MinneaoU 
constituted  an  unconstitutional  burden  upon 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  Minnesota  decision  leave*  unsettled 
the  question  of  burdensome  multiple  taxa- 
tion. It  is,  nevertheless,  as  significant  deci- 
sion. The  majority  decision  makes  reference 
to  the  power  of  CongresB  to  control  the  taxa- 
tion of  interstate  airlines.  Jtutice  Jackson, 
In  a  concurring  opinion,  points  to  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control  this  fleld  of  taxation, 
adding  that  Congress  has  not  exercised  its 
power  to  do  so.  Justice  Black  In  a  separate 
opinion  says  that  "these  problems  call  for 
congressional  consideration  and  action." 
Thus,  the  various  opinions  strongly  suggest 
that  Congress  can  supply  the  answer  to  a 
problem  which,  unless  it  is  taken  under  con- 
trol, may  create  a  situation  which  many  feel 
will  make  It  Impossible  f  >r  our  airlines  to 
survive  economically. 


May  God  Bleu  Them 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  tiOUlBIAMA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7.  1944 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial: 

MAT    COD    BLXS8    TEEM 

The  time  for  speculation  Is  over  now.  The 
waiting,  the  anxious  suspense,  tbe  taut  tx- 
pectancy  of  the  armed  young  men  who  for 
so  long  have  been  poised  to  strike — all  that 
to  at  an  end.  For  though  they  constitute 
but  tbe  opening  phase,  the  landings  of  ovu' 
British,  Canadian,  and  American  forces  in 
France  herald  with  thunder  and  flame  tbe 
Invasion  of  western  Europe,  tbe  great,  tbe 
terrible,  the  awe-lnqairlng  event  which  for 
the  past  4  years — ever  since  the  surrender 
of  Petain— has  been  anticipated  by  the  free 
world  as  tbe  irulispensable  precondition  of 
liberation  from  one  of  the  blackest  tyrannies 
in  history. 

Tbe  days  ahead — to  be  marked  perhaps  by 
Other  landings  elsewhere — will  be  critical 
CHMS.  Tbe  task  given  our  Allied  force* — men 
fighting  at  sea.  men  winging  through  tbe 
air,  men  parachuting  through  the  skies,  men 
storming  ashore  and  reducing  fixed  fortifi- 
cations— call  for  far  more  than  the  courage 
it  takes  to  establlah  beachheads.  It  calls  for 
the  resolution,  tbe  fortitude,  tbe  sacrifice, 
and  the  skilled  leadership  required  to  beat 
back  the  violent  counterattacks  of  oiur  des- 
p>erate  enemy.  And  as  we  know  from  Salerno 
and  Anaio,  these  may  not  catub  for  the  next 
2  or  3  weeks,  and  not  until  they  do  come,  and 
are  surmounted,  will  It  be  safe  to  say  that 
success  has  been  achieved. 

Here  on  the  borne  front,  moreover,  we  must 
steel  ourselves  to  tbe  possibility  that  the 
casualties  will  be  heavier  than  those  of  any 
battle  heretofore  fought  by  Americans.  For 
as  President  Roosevelt  declared  last  night, 
"victory  still  lies  some  distance  ahead,"  and 
the  wiimlng  of  It  "will  be  tough  and  It  will 
be  costly."  But  as  he  also  made  clear.  It  will 
be  surely  won.  We  can  be  confident  of  that. 
Pour  years  of  painstaking  planning,  begun 
almost  at  the  time  of  Dunkerque,  are  in  back 
of  this  project.  Thousands  of  ship*,  scores 
of  thousands  of  planes,  millions  of  superbly 
trained  men  are  In  back  of  It.  We  outnumber 
and  excel  the  enemy  in  virtually  every  hu- 
man and  materiel  category,  and  our  invading 
forces  enter  the  battle  fresh,  whereas  Hitler's 
legions  are  half  numb  with  the  battering 
they  have  received  in  the  East  and  the  South, 
and  half  mesmerized  with  the  prospect  of 
what  the  Red  Army  Is  now  likely  to  do  in 
synchronlBation  with  our  tremendous  as- 
sault in  the  West. 

Over  and  8lx)ve  all  this,  Uiere  are  the 
oppressed  millions  of  Europe.  This  Is  their 
day  as  much  as  It  Is  ours;  and  In  some 
respects  even  more  so,  for  upon  the  stwcess 
of  our  Allied  troops  depends  the  end  of  the 
night  that  has  been  upon  them  for  four  long 
years.  Now  they  can  look  forward  to  being 
freed  and  of  having  their  chance,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  Just  said  of  Italy,  to  work 
with  us  toward  a  new  happiness  and  a  new 
era  In  which  "no  one  city  and  no  one  race 
will  be  able  to  control  the  whole  of  the 
world." 

There  Is  not  much  that  any  of  tis  here 
can  say  cm*  do  now  to  change  the  course  of 
events  that  have  been  set  in  motion  In 
France  tuider  the  supreme  command  of  our 
own  General  Eisenhower  aiid  his  brilliant 
British  deputy.  General  Montgomery.     The 


die  ha*  been  cast.  With  oonfldenca  is  th* 
outcome,  it  rematca  for  lu  at  home  merely 
to  do  our  Jobs  better  than  ever  before,  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  calm  and  perspective. 
and  to  say  with  President  Roosevelt  of  thoa* 
engaged  In  this  fateful  struggle,  "May  Ood 
bless  them  and  watch  over  them  and  over 
all  our  gallant  fighting  men." 


The  FreaMcnt's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Wednesday,  June  7  ilegislaiive  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  li£r.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  tbe  Record  a  poem  entitled 
"Our  President's  Prayer  EMsmantles 
Despair,"  written  by  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Carlisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokd, 
as  follows: 

oux   nosiBCNT's   num   vtsmMmtB  DssrAia 

O  dear  God.  we  pray  Thee,  guide 
Our  brave  sons,  the  Nation's  pride— 
This  day,  they  have  set  upon 
Daring  tasks  thfit  must  be  done. 
•Neath  the  Starr  and  Stripes  unfurled, 
To  preserve  our  Father's  wortd. 

Lead  them  stnUgfat  and  lead  them  true. 
In  tbe  tasks  they're  sent  to  do— 
Thine  own  Messing  will  tbey  need, 
Fbr  their  road  is  rotjgb  Indeed — 

And  the  enemy  Is  strong — 
And  the  battle's  fierce  and  long. 

Not  for  conquest  la  our  prayer. 
But  for  Freedom,  everywhere. 
Have  we  sent  our  sons  afar. 
To  end  this  world-wrecking  war, 
Whose  despotic  tyrants  hate 
All  that's  right  and  truly  great. 

Our  brave  sons,  for  whom  we  ytam. 
Some  of  them  will  not  return — 
Father,  bear  them  In  Thine  arms 
Past  tbe  deadline  of  alarms — 
To  tbe  end.  peace  may  be  won. 
Hear  our  prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

In  these  times  of  near-despair. 
We  set  no  one  day  for  prayer, 
But  for  those  that  sacrifice 
All',  for  us.  our  prayers  arise 
Every  hour  of  every  day — 
O  God,  hear  us  when  we  pray. 

O  dear  Ood,  the  strer^th  rancw 
Of  our  sons,  while  passing  througb 
These  baptisms,  yea.  at  blood 
For  tbe  sake  of  bumanhood — 
Let  our  hearts  be  stout  and  braw 
TUl  tbey  win  tbe  peace  we  erav*. 

Give  us  faith.  O  God.  in  The*, 
That  our  sons,  across  the  sea. 
May  have  faith,  fco-  this  crusade. 
As  they,  in  Thy  strength,  invade 
These  lands  dominated  by 
Those  whose  numdates  we  defy. 

With  Thy  blessings,  we  can't  fall- 
In  Thy  strength,  we  shall  prevail — 
We  are  trusting  Thee  to  lead, 
In  this  war  'gaUist  crushing  greed — 
Grant.  Lord,  that  we  may  not  eaaa* 
Fighting,  till  we've  won  tbe  peace. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 
(Tune— Ebcck  of  Agea.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  RfeMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  of  General 
Miliailovich.  to  the  Allied  public: 

I  deny  with  Indignation  all  news  of  tbe 
German  and  QuUllng  propaganda  aiHimilng 
tbe  collaboration  of  aome  units  under  my 
command  with  the  occupator  and  Quisling 
troops  fighting  against  the  Partlfians.  I 
energetically  protest  against  these  Ilea. 

Whoeyer  knows  at  all  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  Yugoslav  Army  was  created  will 
easily  understand  that  this  collaboration  Is  a 
repugnant  and  stupid  fiction.  Thla  army, 
formed  In  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
occupator  and  which  has  been  engaged  In 
fighting  against  his  forces  for  3  fxill  years, 
suffering  and  Inflicting  great  losses,  whose 
friends,  sympathizers,  and  collaborators  have 
bam  and  are  being  persecuted,  arrested,  tor- 
tund.  and  killed— this  army  would  fall  apart 
upon  the  slightest  attempt  of  collaboration 
with  the  occupator  and  his  servants.  Any- 
one having  a  different  opinion  does  not  know 
the  spirit  of  our  Yugoslav  Army 

If  this  truth  Is  understood  with  difficulty 
by  aome  of  our  friends  in  the  Allied  ccvm- 
trles.  it  Is  very  weU  known  to  the  Oermana 
and  Quislings  In  Belgrade  as  well  as  In  Za- 
greb and  Ljubljana,  It  Is  because  they  knew 
that  the  tactics  of  collaboration  would  dis- 
rupt the  Yugoslav  Army,  that  enemy  propa- 
ganda does  not  cease  repeating  that  collabora- 
tion exists,  now  of  National  Chetnlks,  now 
of  Serbian  Chetnlks.  with  the  German  and 
Quisling  troops. 

German  and  Quisling  propaganda  are  very 
anxious  to  draw  advantage  both  from  the 
confuaion  caused  In  our  people  by  Allied 
propaganda  In  favor  of  the  partisans,  and 
frc«n  the  strong  animadversion,  especially  of 
the  Serbian  people  for  thla  movement  which 
undoubtedly  represents  a  small  minority  of 
the  Nation  and  which  undoubtedly  la  pre- 
paring a  dictatorship  of  this  minority,  which 
our  people  wUl  not  have  at  any  coat.  Both 
the  Germans  and  Quislings  hope  that  In  case 
of  disruption  of  the  Yugoslav  Army  the 
greater  part  of  Its  units  would  Join  the 
Qulallng  Nedich,  who  wlahea  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Serbian  people  as  their  leader 
agalnat  tbi  partisans  and  against  the  London 
radio  pVOpiitada  in  favot  of  thla  movement. 
We  therefore  find  with  amaaement  that  both 
the  Allied  and  enemy  propaganda,  each  In  Ita 
own  way  and  for  iu  own  partloular  reaaone 
and  alme,  are  working  on  the  dlaruptanoe  of 
our  military  organlaatton  and  the  breaking 
up  ol  m  epirtt  and  the  fuadaoMnui  con- 
MSMHW  OB  Which  It  le  based,  tad  ell  this  to 
the  advantage  at  OHT  WMtual  enony.  tlM 
OermaBe. 

toeaif  wd  Allied  propaganda  has  not  aue- 
OMdod  nor  will  stiooood  lo  disrupt  the  unity 
ot  our  heroic  army.  But  thla  propafanda 
IMM  Induced  many  unorganlaed  and  disap' 
piiltiil  men  to  Join  the  Quisling  ranka,  be- 
iMM  ibey  had  lived  tltfoufb  end  survived 
piftlsan  roetbods  Tboao  aon  ars  loined 
by  partisans  wbo  are  •ttrrendertof  etlMr  to 
the  Qulslinfs  or  to  the  Oermans.  With  eueli 
units  whieto  are  btlBf  formed  bore  and  ibere. 
•ltd  wbieb  oftoa  flvf  tbemselvee  tbe  name  of 
OMtntks,  tbo  TiiMlav  Amy  luider  my  wm- 
■Md  feM  M  ffUUiM  wbatooofor  m»  bae 

9fiV  lMd> 

We  ire  fuUf  ooowlouo  of  our  duly  botb 
to  our  poopte  tmd  to  tbolr  future  m  veU  as 


fig  itii 


set 


att  iicking 


tie 


n, 
caused 


to  our  great  alllea.    That  is 
Ing  against  the  German  an< 
of  occupation.     We  are 
Quislings    from    Belgrade 
Quislings  from  Zagreb  an 
we  are  also  fighting  In 
the  Partisans  who  are 
entire  territory  of  oxir  coun^try 
wherever  they  can  seize 
do  so.     The  civil  war 
under  the  enemy  occupatlc 
devastation  beside  that 
ing  caxised  by  the  occupatfjrs 
laborators,  especially  the 
has  been  provoked  by  th( 
ment.     After  a  short 
autumn    of    1941-42.    the^ 
common  front  of  resistanc  i 
vaxiu  from  the  rear  with 
liquidating  us  once  and 
the  Partisans  began  then, 
ceased  doing.  In  this  yea: 
There  la  no  propaganda 
with  this  truth   and 
elements  of  our  people, 
tenths,  to  accept  and 
ship  of  a  movement  of 
Is  directed  against  their 

If  the  allied  public 
Information  of  the  actual 
our  country,  it  would  be 
tain  niunber  of  American 
come  to  my  general 
would  be  cordially  received 
see  ever3^hlng.  to  go 
reports  as  they  wish. 


i 


why  we  are  fight- 
Bulgarian  troops 
ng  against  the 
and    against    the 
Ljubljana.    But 
-defense  against 
us  on  the 
whenever  and 
opportunity  to 
ragijig  In  our  country 
causing  terrific 
and  still  be- 
and  their  col- 
^oatlan  Ustashts. 
Partisans  move- 
coltaboration   In  the 
abandoned  the 
and  attacked  our 
the  intention  of 
all.    And  what 
they  have  never 
more  than  ever, 
hat  can  do  away 
for<e  the  democratic 
nai  nely  at  least  nlne- 
enfvire  the  dlctator- 
because  It 
cdnception  of  life, 
wisqes  to  have  precise 
state  of  affairs  In 
^Ivisable  for  a  cer- 
corresixjndents  to 
headquarters  where  they 
and  enabled  to 
and  to  send 


l3r 


every  where 


InTttion  Day  Prayer  for  Victory  and 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  F 


ElEMARKS 

BURCHILL 


or  Nxw  Teas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  'RESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  Jui  e  7. 1944 


t3 


Mr.   BURCHILL  of 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
lowing  invasion  day 
and  peace  by  the  Most 
Bpellman.  Catholic  bis^ 
New  York: 

O  God,  Father  of  America 
Thou  hast  formed  this 

Ing  It  with  high  d 
Tbat  our  Nation  be  llgh< 
their  dark  despair 
Life  to  all  peoplee  In 
Lore  to  all  peoples 
hate. 
For  tbis  deetiny  Thou  da4  teaob  us  to  fly  m 
the  eagle, 
Olrding  us  with  llfbtnt^i 
■nrtebinf  ue  witb  tr 
fold. 


O  Ood,  bless  Amerloa 

graces , 
Lest  we  beoome  a  Netlon 
eyes  turned  from 
A  Nation  without  life, 

from  Thee, 
A  Nation  without  love 
tiaf  Tbee, 


New  York.  Mr. 
extend  my  re- 
include  the  fol- 
pfayer  for  victory 
leverend  Prancjis 
op  of  the  city  of 


union  of  States,  seal- 
tiny, 
to  all  peoples  In 

tftieir  fetr  of  death, 
uqder  their  yoke  of 


■nd  tbunder, 
uree  tn  field  and 


«ltb 


T  lee 


O  Ood,  five  ue  vtolory 

and  wtee, 
PerTtaott  baet  eboeen 
of  Thy  juetloo. 
Tbe  medium  of  Tbf  i 
Tbe  iJMtrtunent  of  TbT 


Thy  shleldlni 

without  light,  our 

tee, 

nir  souls  sundered 

our  bearte  forfet* 

le  Juet,  merciful 
tobftbeiotti 


tliit 


Anirtea 


■  erey, 


Let  all  nations  know  that  our  Justice  comet 
from  Thy  spirit. 
Our  mercy  from  Thy  heart. 
Our  wisdom  from  Thy  mind, 
0\ir  victory  from  Thy  strength. 

Bless  us.  O  Ood.  with  manifold  graces. 
To  give  freely  of  what  we  have. 
To  give  fully  of  what  we  are. 
In  victory  to  give  ourselves  alone  to  Thee. 

O  Ood.  the  Father  of  all  nations: 

Hear  ovir  prayer  for  our  united  peoples. 
Grant  guidance  to  our  leaders,  protection 

to  our  sons, 
And  teach  all  of  us  Thy  way  o<  life  in 

good  will  and  peace. 


Liberate  the  Jewish  Victims  of  Hitler 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO  * 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  7.  1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressiomal  Record,  I 
include  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
addressed  President  Roosevelt  yesterday 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  war- 
refugee  camp  in  the  United  States  where 
refugees  of  the  war  might  find  sanctu- 
ary, at  least  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  struggle.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  problem  with  the  con- 
fidence that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  urging  this  humani- 
tarian action  by  President  Roosevelt. 
My  letter  is  as  follows: 

Jvm  6,  1944. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAB  President  Roosevelt:  In  this  hour 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Continent  of  Europe 
from  the  ravaging  hand  of  Hitler  and  Hitler- 
Ism.  I  Join  with  all  Americans  In  the  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  appreciation  for  your 
leadership  In  this  most  critical  period  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

It  seems  fitting  to  me  that  on  this  signifi- 
cant day  I  should  address  you  about  the 
problem  of  the  Jewish  people  now  prisoners 
In  Hitler  Europe.  For  on  this  day  the  signal 
for  the  struggle  for  their  liberation  was  given. 
Now  at  last  It  Is  possible  for  America  to  offer 
the  long-oppreessd  Jewish  people  the  aid 
and  suooor  we  have  long  been  prevented  from 
giving  them  because  of  the  eonqueet  of 
lurope  by  Hitler 

As  you  know  there  Is  the  prospect  that  In 
the  wake  of  the  successful  Invasion  of  lurope 
by  the  gallant  men  of  the  United  Nations 
armed  forces,  there  will  be  tens  of  thousands 
of  Jewish  war  refugeee  from  every  section 
of  lurope,  who  have  hitherto  been  ruthleaely 
uprooted  from  their  homes,  The  long  period 
of  famine  and  oppression  experlenoed  by 
these  people  under  Mitter  mekee  It  lmpera« 
tlve  that  Amerlee  ewtend  to  them  •  helping 
band,  They  were  the  first  to  feel  the  heel 
of  Nitler  tyranny  and  should  be  the  flret  to 
be  freed  from  Naei  opprsMion. 

■eeause  I  know  full  well  that  you  ibere 
my  sentiments  in  this  regard,  I  em  writing 
to  urge  that  you  direet  the  War  Reftifei 
■oard  to  Ntablish  in  the  United  Itatoe  • 
refugee  resette  eamp  or  "free  port"  wiMff 
these  refugees  may  And  senetuary  from  tbo 
borrora  uf  war  at  least  lor  its  duretion.    By 
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this  practical  step  we  may  savs  the  Miree  oi 
thousands  of  refugees,  who  might  otherwise 
perish.  May  I  further  urge  that  this  prob- 
lem be  presented  to  others  of  the  United 
Nations  to  the  end  that  such  refugee  rescue 
camps  may  be  established  elsewhere  and  to 
the  end  that  aid  in  tbe  transit  of  the  refugees 
to  America  be  afforded. 

It  la  my  fervent  prayer  that  our  first  act 
of  mercy  in  liberated  Europe  may  be   ex- 
tended to  the  Jewish  people;   first  victims 
of  Hitlerite  slavery. 
Sincerely, 

Vrro  Mascamtonio. 


Report  of  Extension  Work  in  Gaeconade 
County,  Mo. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  mssoTTRi 

ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  1.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  a 
report  of  the  agricultural  extension  work 
in  Gasconade  County,  Mo.,  for  1943,  as 
follows: 

REPOBT  or  EZTSNSION   WORK  IN  GAflCONAOa 
COTJNTT 

Ganconade  Coxmty  farm  famUies  responded 
to  the  Nation's  need  for  more  beef,  pork, 
potiltry  and  eggs,  dairy  and  other  food  prod- 
ucts in  1943,  despite  handicaps  such  as  less 
labor,  less  machinery,  floods,  and  other  pro- 
duction problems.  One  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  or  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
farm  families  In  the  ooimty  received  assist- 
ance from  the  Agricultural  Extension  Pro- 
gram In  solving  these  wartime  problems. 

Five  hundred  and  four  volunteer  local  lead- 
ers devoted  1.816  days  of  their  time  In  help- 
ing thtflr  neighbors  In  producing  and  con- 
serving more  food,  making  their  own  cloth- 
ing, keeping  better  Informed,  using  more  ef- 
ficient farm  and  home  practices,  and  con- 
tributed to  other  war  activities  such  as  bond 
sales,  scrap  drives,  etc. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  homemakera 
and  4-H  girls  acting  as  canning  aides  assist- 
ed with  a  county-wide  food  preservation  and 
conservation  program. 

Three  hundred  women  and  4-R  girls  re- 
ceived assistance  from  60  clothing  and  home 
management  leadera  trained  In  converting 
old  garmente  and  new  materials  Into  tiseftil 
clothing  and  furnishings  for  their  homes. 

Seventy-five  fanners  were  prorlded  with  90 
farm  workers  through  tbe  farm-labor  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  100  townspeople  assisted 
with  the  havestlnf  of  erope, 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-four  i-H  boys 
and  glrla  were  mobllUed  for  servics  with  the 
aselstanee  of  75  men  and  women  leaders. 
Eighty  and  six-tenths  percent  completed 
prodtictlon  and  other  projects, 

Farmers  continued  to  conserve  their  eoll 
With  997  farmers  using  19,000  tons  of  lime, 
§4  farmers  terracing  93S  acres  of  cropland 
and  406  farmers  planting  S,000  acrss  of  crops 
on  the  contour,  Five  tbotisand  trees  were 
planted  for  eroelon  control, 

Tbe  County  toll  Improvement  Association, 
oompoeed  of  over  900  members,  contributed 
to  the  war-food  program  by  provldlnfl  the 
limestone,  lime  spreaders,  terracing,  and 
contour  equipment, 

More  than  600  fermori  ueed  iupvlemental 
Mcturee  to  inereaee  their  llvectoox  produe- 
llon.  Monry  W  Moyer  of  Owenefllle  reportc 
tbit  N  Mree  of  cmall-fraln  loepedeaa  pastttre 
pfedtt6«d  19,000  pounds  of  beef  on  bt«  farm. 


All  16  home  economies  dube  in  Oasoonade 
County  planned  Victory  programs  for  the  en- 
tire year.  Bmphaals  was  placed  on  better 
wartime  nutrition,  clothing  extension,  home 
Improvement,  and  family  health  problems. 
Four  new  clubs  were  organized  during  tbe 
year. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  4-H  members, 
leaders,  parents,  and  friends  attended  two 
county  round-i^M  at  Hermann  and  Owens- 
ville.  Twenty-two  oounty  awards  were  re- 
ceived when  40  persons  attended  the  district 
4-H  round-up  at  Jefferson  City.  Five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  attended  county-wide  pro- 
grams during  National  4-H  Achievement  and 
Reorganization  Week,  In  Gasconade  County. 

Seventy  farmers  Improved  their  quality  of 
livestock  through  the  use  of  pure-bred  breed- 
ing stock.  Nearly  2,000  pounds  of  wool  were 
added  to  the  wool  clip  by  dipping  1,000  sheep. 

Ninety  share-the-meat  leaders  trained  and 
assisted  2,700  families  who  cooperated  with 
this  program.  Ninety-one  leaders  assisted 
their  neighbors  with  planning,  preparing, 
and  serving  wartime  meals. 

Thirty-two  child  development  and  health 
leadera  aided  634  famUles  In  using  wartime 
measures  to  protect  family  health  and  build 
up  morale. 

Fifty-eight  oounty  women  received  the 
beneflfts  of  home  study  through  enrollment 
In  tbe  State  extension  course.  Helps  for 
Mother. 

Lumber  dealers  cooperated  by  providing 
latMr-savlng  equipment,  such  as  hog  houses, 
hog  feeders,  range  shelters,  and  poultry  feed- 
ers. The  machinery  dealers  also  cooperated 
with  the  program  to  encourage  macliinery 
rei^&lrlng  during  the  winter  months. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  club  members, 
parents,  and  leaders  observed  4-H  mobiliza- 
tion week  by  attending  a  county -wide  rally 
in  OwensvlUe,  February  9.  Food  production 
and  conservation  projects  were  emphasized. 

Over  600  farmers  used  outlook  Information 
as  a  basis  for  planning  their  livestock  and 
crop  production. 

Four  hundred  farmers  were  assisted  with 
their  Income-tax  reports  by  the  county  ex- 
tension agent  and  leaders  trained  by  the 
agent. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  farm  homes 
were  checked  for  fire  hazards  during  fire- 
prevention  week.  Sixteen  community  meet- 
ings were  held  to  discuss  fire  hazards, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Extension 
Service  and  farm  forester. 

Nearly  200  farmers  attended  meetings  de- 
signed to  assist  them  In  the  preserving  of 
their  metal  roofs.  Material  for  the  demon- 
atratlons  was  provided  by  the  American  Zinc 
Institute. 

Over  800  persons  attended  the  mobiliza- 
tion-day  program  held  In  January,  and  240 
farm  men  and  women  representing  each 
school  district  In  the  county  attended  the 
annual  soil*  and  crops  conferencee  held  in 
Owensvllle  and  Hermann. 

Mr.  Speakar,  thlf  exceptional  record 
wai  made  under  Mr.  C,  I,  KUnmer  and 
MlM  Myrtle  O,  Gtohlke.  extension  agent 
and  home  demonitratlon  agent,  reepec- 
tively,  of  Gasconade  County.  It  U  a 
record  of  McompUahment  equaled  In 
few  oountlee  In  the  Nation  and  necei- 
Mrily  refleete  In  Its  bare  itatlitlcal  lum- 
martei  only  a  amall  part  of  the  ireat 
ftdvantaief  accruing  to  the  farmeri  of 
the  county  and  through  them  to  the 
builneaimen  of  the  county  and  adjoining 
communltlei. 

The  report  U  lubmltted  throuih  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Meld,  of 
Morrtfon,  Mo.,  a  member  of  the  exten- 
ilon  botrd  of  OteeoiMdo  Oouoty.  Thf 
reeulie  Mcured  In  O«iconftde  County  art 
typical  of  the  work  of  the  Ixtenflon 
•trviet  tbrouffhout  the  ftate. 


Gra<hiatioB  Ezcrdset  at  Wett  PmbI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LO  JISUN A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell  at 
West  Point.  N.  Y.,  on,  June  6, 1944: 

When  you  came  to  West  Point,  when  you 
entered  the  Military  Academy,  thla  Nation 
was  still  at  peace.  But  It  was  a  restless 
peace.  We  had  begun  earnestly  and  seri- 
ously our  preparations  against  war.  Tet, 
you  and  all  thinking  men  knew  that  war 
could  not  Indefinitely  be  averted.  We  did 
not  want  war.  We  strove  with  long  patience 
to  escape  It.  We  went  to  great  limits  to 
avoid  It.  When  war  did  come,  striking 
treacherously-  out  of  the  morning  sky.  you 
cadets  must  have  chafed  at  having  to  remain 
behind  while  other  men  marched  off  to  fight. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  the  Impa- 
tience and  the  despair  at  having  to  remain 
here,  with  which  you  have  watched  the 
march  of  events. 

But  we  must  all  remember  that  all  cant 
go  at  once,  that  prior  to  actual  combat  there 
must  be  this  long  period  of  Interuive  train- 
ing to  fit  us  for  the  fray.  Remember  that 
training  Is  easentlal  to  victory,  and  It  is  vic- 
tory that  counts. 

This  is  an  tilstorlc  hour.  Today  these  walls, 
these  hills,  the  very  shadows  of  battle  monu- 
ment take  on  a  new  meaning  and  a  deeper 
significance.  Only  a  few  hours  ago  the 
mightiest  undertaking  ever  attempted  by  o\ir 
Army  was  launched  against  enemy  en- 
trenched along  tbe  shores  of  France.  Today 
our  forcea  began  that  grim,  tough,  and  bloody 
march  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to 
Berlin.  Many  of  you  will  join  in  that  march. 
Many  of  you  will  become  a  part  of  the  sweep 
in  the  Pacific  which  wlU  lead  eventually  to 
the  destruction  of  Japan. 

How  much  it  will  take  to  achieve  vietoy 
no  one  can  predict.  Of  one  fact  and  ona 
only  may  we  be  sure.  We  are  going  to  win. 
Some  of  us  have  been  impatient  over  the 
slowness  of  our  start  but  every  minute  of 
delay  was  a  minute  devoted  to  preparation. 
We  wisely  chose  to  sacrifice  speed  to  thor- 
oughness. 

I  can  ten  you  now  that  our  arm  lee  in 
Europe  have  enough  of  everything  and  everjr- 
thing  U  ttie  best  obUlnable. 

The  masa  of  power  of  American  genius 
and  Anaerlcan  production  is  in  ths  tiands 
of  our  troops.  They  have  more  guns  snd 
better  guns,  mors  ammimltion  and  better 
ammunition,  more  tanks  and  better  tanks, 
more  planes  and  better  planes,  more  bombs 
and  better  bombs  tiuin  our  enemlee.  Tbe 
overwhelming  weight  of  firepower  is  in  our 
hands.  To  tbat  add  leadership  snd  tbe  reetiit 
wrlll  be  victory.  We  do  have  tbat  leadership. 
Ws  cannot  fall. 

On  all  fronts  you  will  need  aU  of  tbe 
stamina,  moral  and  phynical,  with  which  you 
ars  endowed  snd  ail  of  the  knuwledre  wbicb 
you  have  acquired  here  Paramount  among 
tbe  qtialltiee  wblob  you  must  display  In  the 
role  wblcb  falls  to  your  lot  u  what  we  call 
leadership.  It  has  long  been  the  tradition 
of  West  Point  thst  tbe  men  who  csme  from 
here  ere  leaders  of  men.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  leadership,  not  because  It  Is  new, 
fur  y(ni  hsve  studied  It  in  menuale,  in  bia* 
tories.  knd  in  tbe  blograpbiee  of  tbe  great. 
Tbl«  plMC  la  eteeped  in  the  traditum  of  lead- 
enblp,  Wect  Potai  bae  furnished  leadera 
la  everf  buelneee  end  profveaioti.  tut  oow, 
ie  yott  ere  leevlng  to  take  your  placei  la  tbe 
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field.  It  U  appropriat*  that  you  should  be 
reminded  of  the  many  responslbllltlea  that 
go  with  you  In  your  new  dutiea. 

You  are  soldiers  by  profession  and  you 
will  be  officers  In  a  citizen  Army.  Your  fel- 
low oflloers  and  the  men  who  serve  under  you 
will  expect  that  you  have  been  well  trained 
In  mUlUry  subjecta.  You  mxist  prove  to 
them  that  you  poeaeaa  the  art  of  leadership. 
For  the  two  things  are  not  the  same.  The 
first  la  knowledge  and  the  other  la  character. 

Among  the  men  with  whom  you  are  going 
to  live  there  will  be  both  leaders  and  follow- 
ers. You  may  be  »\ire.  wherever  you  are. 
that  you  are  In  what  Oeneral  Marshall  has 
called  "fast  company."  Some  have  de- 
veloped leadership  In  this  war,  others  led  in 
civilian  life  before  they  were  called  to  arms. 
They  have  been  tested  either  in  actual  oper- 
ations or  at  least  in  the  field.  When  you  Join 
your  organization,  you  will  have  to  demon- 
strate to  leaden  and  followers  alike  those 
qualities  which  Inspire  confidence  In  su- 
periors and  loyalty  in  subordinates.  It  won't 
b«  long  before  they  will  say  "he  haa  It"  w 
"be  bMsnt  It." 

Aa  graduates  of  this  great  Institution  you 
will  be  nr.arked  men  from  whom  your  fellows 
will  expect  great  achievements.  Among 
them  you  will  find  not  only  those  younger 
than  you  and  leas  prepared  than  you,  but 
•lao  those  of  more  mature  years,  at  least 
your  peers  In  wisdom  and  experience  and 
already  tested  and  marked  by  successful 
achievement.  Every  minute  will  carry  the 
ringing  challenge  to  you  to  measure  up  to 
expectations.  Human  nature  is  the  most 
fascinating,  the  most  promising,  the  most 
powerful,  but  the  most  unpredictable  ele- 
ment or  force  In  the  world.  The  extent  to 
which  you  can  understand  it  will  be  the 
meMure  of  your  success,  as  a  military  career 
above  all  others  requires  constant  intimate 
handling  of  the  human  element  under  all 
conceivable  conditions  of  stress  and  emotion. 

To  what,  extent  leadership  la  Inborn  or 
acquired  we  do  not  know.  In  considering 
the  quality  of  leadership,  Marshal  Poch  said : 
"These  are  natural  gifts  in  a  man  of  genius. 
In  a  born  general;  In  an  average  man  such 
advantages  may  be  secured  by  work  and  re- 
flection." The  mere  fact  that  we  see  our 
fellow  officers  acquire  leadership  In  operations 
as  you  have  done  in  your  cadet  years  la.  In 
itaelf,  proof  that  It  Is  worth  the  work  and 
reflection  to  which  Foch  referred. 

Dont  make  the  usual  error  of  thinking 
that  leadership  depends  merely  upon  cour- 
age, though  ccurage  is  a  first  essential. 
Don't  believe  that  leadership  will  come  with 
a  parade-grotjnd  voice  and  a  soldierly  car- 
riage. TSiese  are  only  the  trappings,  the 
outer  aspects,  of  leadership.  True  leader- 
ship which  comes  from  within  may  be  dis- 
played at  the  desk  as  well  as  under  fire.  In 
civil  as  well  as  military  life. 

We  can  discern  successful  leadership  not 
so  much  by  the  study  of  the  leader  as  by 
examining  the  spirit  of  the  organization  he 
beads  and  the  results  It  obtains.  The  spirit 
of  a  unit  is  a  true  measure  of  effective  leader- 
ship. Given  good  leadership  there  need  be 
no  morale  problems.  Without  it,  all  the 
training,  all  the  equipment,  all  the  planning 
of  the  higher  command  Is  wasted.  The  faith 
of  men  in  their  leader  Inspires  mutual  con- 
fidence which  sustains  the  collective  effort 
of  the  group  It  la  an  Indispensable  attri- 
bute of  command.  It  takes  more  than 
knowledge,  more  even  than  success,  to  build 
up  that  feeling  of  confidence.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  Oeneral  Lee. 
or  of  the  grand  army  to  Napoleon,  were  not 
lessened  by  defeat.  When  a  unit  begins  to 
Identify  Jtself  by  the  name  of  Its  commander 
It  has  become  something  more  than  a  ran- 
dom number  In  the  order  of  battle,  and  In 
these  days  when  the  proud  regiments  of  the 
Regular  Armv  are  few  besides  those  which 
must  make  their  history  as  they  go.  group 
pride  must  be  btiilt  by  present-day  leader- 
ship.   To  adkleve  this  identification  of  tbe 
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Then  comes  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
men.  They  say  they  want  an  officer  whom 
they  can  trust  In  time  of  need,  to  whom  they 
can  go  when  they  need  advice  alx)Ut  their 
personal  affairs.  It  Is  a  good  outfit  when 
men  say.  "My  lieutenant  told  me  what  to 
do  about  It."  or  "You  had  better  ask  the  lieu- 
tenant, hell  know." 

Another  thing  they  want  Is  promptness  In 
making  decisions.  You  can't  tell  a  soldier 
"I  will  have  to  sleep  on  that."  The  leader 
has  to  think  and  think  fast.  That  does  not 
mean  bluff.  If  you  don't  know,  say  so.  but 
set  a  definite  time  for  your  decision  and 
meet  It. 

Ability  to  give  Instruction  comes  next  In 
the  soldier's  list.  A  soldier  values  the  offi- 
cer who  explains  things  clearly,  simply,  and 
briefly.  His  own  training  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  learn,  and  he  respects  the  man  who 
can  teach  him  easily.  Of  course,  that  goes 
back  to  knowing  the  subject  and  knowing  the 
kind  of  men  to  whom  you  are  talking.  Pa- 
tience and  ur.d3rstanding  are  required  for  the 
successful  army  Instructor. 

Judgment  Is  another  quality  that  Is  highly 
valued  by  the  men.  We  are  inclined  to  as- 
sociate this  quality  with  maturity  and  ex- 
perience, but  It  can  be  developed  early.  The 
conscious  effort  to  weigh  both  sides  of  a 
problem  promptly  and  fairly  before  making  a 
decision,  and  then  acting  promptly  and  de- 
cisively, should  be  cultivated  until  the  habit 
becomes  second  nature. 

Remember    Field    Marshal    Lord    Wa veil's 
statement,  "At  the  same  time  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  a  good  young  general  will  usually  . 
beat  a  gocd  old  one." 

Common  sense  Is  put  high  on  the  scale  of 
things  that  count  by  the  soldier.  Some  lead- 
ers have  consciously  or  unconsciously  devel- 
oped eccentricities.  While  these  may  attract 
attention,  and  even  imitation.  It  is  In  spite 
of  them,  rather  than  because  of  them,  that 
these  men  have  won  the  confidence  of 
their  troops.  Shun  them  as  you  would  the 
plague. 

The  ability  to  get  things  done  Is  another 
mark  of  the  leader  In  the  eyes  of  his  men. 
Once  you  have  started  something,  you  can't 
afford  not  to  finish  It.  If  not  by  one  way.  then 
by  another.  Results  are  what  count,  not 
only  In  the  eyes  of  your  superior  but  also 
of  your  own  outfit.  They  need  to  brag  a 
little  about  the  outfit  and  "the  old  man." 

Soldiers — American  soldiers — or  any  sol- 
diers for  that  matter — dont  like  to  be  bossed 
around  needlessly.  Once  they  mark  an  ofllcer 
as  "rank  heavy,"  he  has  two  strikes  against 
him.  They  intuitively  feel  that  he  is  not 
sure  of  himself  and  has  to  fall  back  on  the 
authority  of  rank.  The  fussy,  bossy  lieuten- 
ant who  Is  always  telling  his  men  off  about 
little  things  Isn't  apt  to  get  them  to  do  the 
big  things  right.  They  like  to  be  noticed 
and  commended  when  they  think  they  de- 
serve It.  Citations  and  medals  are  the  re- 
wards of  outstanding  achievement,  but  a  few 
words  of  appreciation  from  the  Immediate 
commander  at  the  appropriate  time  do  won- 
ders to  build  up  self-esteem  In  the  soldier 
and  loyalty  to  the  commander.  On  the  other 
hand,  commendation  must  be  Judicious  and 
based  on  real  merit,  for  the  soldier  is  quick  to 
discover  and  resent  insincere  or  supercilious 
words. 

Soldiers  have  an  Innate  respect  for  soldierly 
carriage  and  physical  strength.  Like  every- 
one else,  they  admire  a  fine-looking  soldier, 
but,  curiously  enough,  these  qtxallties  are 
rated  by  them  only  slightly  more  highly  than 
good  education,  sense  of  humor,  and  cotirage, 
In  tbe  order  named. 

The  position  of  courage  In  their  list  Is  a 
ctirlous  one.  By  all  odds.  It  Is  the  first  attri- 
bute of  a  soldier.  It  Is  not  as  common  as  we 
would  like  to  believe  it  to  be.  The  possessor 
of  moral  courage  is  a  rare  Individual.  Per- 
haps, though  they  have  no  right  to  do  so,  they 
have  assumed  courage  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Soldiers  want  their  leaders  to  be  fair,  to 
play   no   favorites,    to   harbor   no    grudges. 


Without  this  confidence  in  their  commander, 
there  can  be  no  real  loyalty  or  teamwork. 
Another  trait  which  men  mention  as  de- 
sirable la  Industry.  They  admire  a  hard- 
working officer  and  even  If  they  do  a  little 
gold  bricking  themselves  they  soon  lose  re- 
spect for  the  officers  who  do  as  little  work 
as  they  can  get  away  with. 

There  are  more  characteristics  listed  by 
enlisted  men  as  desirable  in  the  officers  they 
would  like  to  serve  under,  but  thoee  I  have 
mentioned  appear  most  frequently.  The 
young  officer  who  strives  to  earn  the  confi- 
dence of  his  men  by  developing  the  traits 
which  they  admire  In  their  leaders  will  have 
come  a  long  way  In  developing  qualities  of 
leadership.  The  test  of  leadership  comes  In 
the  performance  of  duty  by  the  organiza- 
tion. Your  efficiency  as  a  leader  will  be  rated 
by  your  superiors  on  your  unit's  success  In 
whatever  task  may  be  assigned  to  It.  That 
efficiency  depends  upon  training,  administra- 
tion, and  spirit.  None  of  these  factors  may 
be  neglected,  and  this  la  true  whether  your 
command  is  a  combat  platoon,  a  bomber 
crew,  or  clerks  In  an  office. 

In  this  graduating  class  before  me  there 
are  men  who  as  the  years  pass  by  will  de- 
velop  and   who.   tried   In   the   acid   test  of 
war.  will  attain  positions  of  prominence  in 
this   country.    Some   will    achieve    Interna- 
tional fame  as  leaders  of  men.    There  are 
others  whose  accomplishments  will   be  few 
and  whose  names  will  be  concealed  In  the 
War  Department  files.     Yet  you  all  have  had 
the  same  course  of  Instruction.    You  have 
lived  under  Identical  conditions,  you  have 
been  imbued  with  the  same  Ideas  and  Ideals. 
Why  should  not  the  products  of  this  uniform 
system  rise  to  the  same  level  20  or  30  years 
hence?    The  answer  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
estimate  that  your  superiors  will  make  peri- 
odically of  your  efficiency  will  be  based  pri- 
marily  on   the   Impression   that   they   form 
at  your  ability  as  a  leader.    This  impression 
will    t>e   baaed    on    their   observations   and 
analysis  of  that  quality  in  a  man  we  know 
as  character.    It  is  the  Inner  force  which 
develops  within  a  man  and  grows  with  the 
years.    It  la  the  governor  of  his  actions,  the 
pattern  of  his  life.    It  Is  the  result  of  years 
of  contemplation  and  of  action.     We  Jtxlge 
a  man's  character  by  his  reactlorvs.    Is  he 
brave  or  cowardly,  firm  or  vacillating,  con- 
siderate or  arbitrary,  open-minded  or  nar- 
row-minded, wise  or  foolish,  honest  or  dis- 
honest?    Does  he  profit  by  his  errors  or  is  he 
licked  by  them?     Can  he  make  a  decision  for 
the  common  good  that  Is  adverse  to  his  own 
interest?     Above   all,   can  he   be   depended 
upon,  under  the  severest  of  temptation,  to 
hold  his  honor  above  all  possible  rewards? 
Does  he  hold  himself  above  the  hypocrisies 
and  little  affectations  which  serve  to  mark 
a  man,  even  though  honest,  as  small  rather 
than  a  man  of  real  character?    The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  the  tests  by  which  a  man's 
character  Is  appraised.     The  questions  are 
those  which  every  man  should  ask  of  himself. 
Self-criticism  is  an  aid  to  character  develop- 
ment.   Criticism  by  others  Is  a  test  of  char- 
acter.   Great  leaders  are  men  who  can  stand 
criticism,  who  can  bear  up  under  heavy  losses. 
They  have  learned  to  accept  responsibility 
early  in  life  and  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  decisions  with  fortitude.     You  will 
find  that  no  matter  how  high  your  principles, 
how  unselfish  your  decisions,  what  advantages 
reeult  from  your  actions,  there  will  be  those 
who  will  criticize  them.    Your  sulx)rdlnates 
may  resent  them,  your  superiors  may  disap- 
prove.   The  great  voice  of  public  opinion  muy 
be  lifted  against  you. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  man  at  stnmg 
convictions,  high  character,  and  endowed  with 
outstanding  qualities  of  leadership.  Listen  to 
his  words:  "It  la  not  the  critic  who  counts, 
nor  the  man  who  points  out  how  the  strong 
inan  stumbled,  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds 
could  have  done  them  better  The  credit  be- 
longs to  the  man  who  is  actually  In  the  arena; 
whose  face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and 


blood:  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs  and 
comes  short  again  and  again;  who  knows  the 
great  enthusiasms,  the  great  devotions,  and 
spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause;  who.  at  the 
best,  knows  In  the  end  the  triumph  of  high 
achievement;  and  who,  at  the  worst.  If  he 
falls,  at  least  fails  while  daring  greatly,  so 
that  his  place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory 
nor  defeat." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  criticism  Is  not  often 
deserved.  No  man  Is  wise  enough  to  avoid 
errors  and  none  of  our  great  leaders  has  failed 
to  make  them.  But  their  greatness  Is  shown 
In  the  way  they  have  made  use  of  their  er- 
rors and  profited  by  their  experiences.  They 
were  not  defeated  In  the  long  run  by  their 
mistakes.  Theirs  was  the  ability  to  Improve 
by  restudy  of  the  problems,  by  arriving  at  new 
and  correct  solutions  for  use  In  futvire  emer- 
gencies. 

When  you  are  confronted  by  your  errors, 
face  them.  There  la  no  use  in  attempting  to 
cover  them  up.  nor  in  taking  refuge  in  apol- 
ogies. The  best  course  of  action  and  (me 
which  is  essential  to  yotir  dignity  and  self- 
respect  is  to  admit  the  error  and  profit  by  It. 
You  are  expected  to  make  decisions  and  take 
action.  The  man  who  has  made  no  mistake 
has  neither  decided  nor  acted.  The  Army 
needs  men  who  have  ideas  and  believe  in 
them,  even  if  some  are  wrong,  more  than  it 
does  men  who  either  have  no  ideas  or  are  too 
timid  to  act  upon  them  for  fear  of  making 
mistakes. 

Honest  criticism  by  others,  if  met  intel- 
ligently, Is  not  to  be  feared.  But  I  must 
caution  you  against  your  Indulging  In  criti- 
cism ot  others.  There  will  be  times  when 
you  are  expected  to  criticize,  may  even  be 
ordered  to  do  so.  but  remember  when  you 
do  criticize  others'  decisions,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  recommend  corrective  action, 
and,  if  required,  to  take  corrective  action. 
It  might  not  be  amlse  to  quote  Abraham 
Lincoln's  letter  to  General  Hooker  on  bis 
appointment  to  command  the  Army  of  tbe 
Potomac.  It  brings  out  on  tbe  one  band 
the  qualities  which  made  Lincoln  a  great 
leader  and  on  the  other,  the  weaknesaes 
which  led  to  Hooker's  failure.  Lincoln 
wrote: 

"I   have  placed  you  at  the   head  of   tbe 
Army  of  the  Potomac.    Of  course  I  have  done 
this   upon    what   appears   to   me    sxifflclent 
reason,  and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to 
know  that  there  are  some  things  in  regard 
to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you. 
I   believe   you   to   be   a   brave   and   skillful 
soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like.    1  also  be- 
lieve you  do  not  mix  politics  with  your  pro- 
fession, in  which  you  are  right.    You  have 
confidence  In  yourself,  which  Is  a  valuable, 
if    not   an    indispensable   quality.     You   are 
ambitious,  which  within  reasonable  bounds, 
does  good  rather  than  harm:   I  think  that 
dtiring  Oeneral  Burnslde's  command  of  the 
Army  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  am- 
bition and  thwarted  him  as  much  as  you 
could,  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to 
the  country  and  to  a  most  meritorious  and 
honorable  brother  ofllcer.     I  have  heard,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  believe  It,  of  your  recently 
saying  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Govern- 
ment needed  a  dictator.     Of  course  it  was 
not  for  this,  but  in  spite  of  it.  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.    Only  those  gen- 
erals who  gain  successes  can.  set  up  as  dic- 
tators.   What  I  now  ask  of  you  is  military 
success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.    The 
Government  will  support  you  to  the  utmost 
of   Ite   abUlty,   which   is   neither   more   nor 
less  than  It  has  done  and  will  do  for  all 
oommanden.    I  mtich  fear  that  the  spirit 
which  you  have  decided  to  Infuse  into  the 
Army  of   criticizing  their  commander  and 
withholding  confidence  from  him  will  now 
turn  upon  you.    I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as 
I   can   to   put   It   down.    Neither   you   nor 
Napoleon.  If  he  were  alive  again,  cotild  get 
any   good   out  of   any   army   while   such   a 
q>irit  prevails  in   It;   and  now  beware  of 


rashness.  Beware  of  raahnsss,  but  with 
energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward 
and  give  us  victories." 

It  haa  been  an  ezcepUonal  privilege  to  be 
with  you  today.  No  graduate  of  West  Point 
can  return  for  even  a  fleeting  moment  and 
not  obtain  fresh  inspiration  from  the  vilrit 
of  service  so  evident  here.  No  one  may  stand 
before  the  corps  of  cadets,  panlcularly  on 
graduation  day.  and  not  respond  to  its  high 
resolve. 

The  record  of  the  graduates  of  West  Point 
In  past  wars  has  been  engraved  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  The  record  of  Its  graduates  in 
this  war  is  now  being  written  In  that  same 
history.  A  part  of  It  Is  in  your  hands.  Those 
who  will  examine  that  record  now  In  the 
making  will  find  once  more  that  West  Point 
has  fulfilled  Its  task.  Its  graduates  will  have 
Bcrlved  to  achieve  the  high  traditions  of 
service  Inculcated  at  West  Point:  duty,  hon- 
or, and  country.  Serving  alongside  their 
comrades  from  the  Regular  Army  and  from 
clvUlan  life,  they  have  worked  together, 
learning  from  each  other  to  weld  into  a 
fighting  tmit  a  great  citizen  army.  That  army 
has  confidence  in  Its  leadership  and  deter- 
mination to  achieve  full  and  early  victory. 
It  has  proven  Itself  on  every  field  of  battle. 
It  will  prove  Itself  In  the  battles  to  come. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  you 
leave  the  Academy  as  officers  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  very  hours  when 
that  Army  is  making  the  greatest  effort  In 
all  Its  history. 

And  now  in  Lincoln's  words,  "Beware  of 
rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigi- 
lance go  forward  and  give  us  victories."  But 
victories  or  no  victories,  be  men  of  character 
and  high  purpose — be  true  sons  of  West 
Point. 


Cripplifif  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PXNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 


Mr. 


Wednesday.  June  7, 1944 
KELLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cok- 
cressiohal  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  6.  1944.  This  editorial  is  enUtled 
"Crippling  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.."  and  I  hope 
that'it  will  be  read  thoughtfully  by  the 
Members  of  Uiis  Congress: 

CSIPPLIMO  n.  N.  S.  ■.  A. 

The  Republican  members  of  the  House  on 
Saturday  showed  an  alarming  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship in  respect  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  By 
what  Representative  Woodrttm  referred  to  as 
"a  strict  party  vote."  they  lopped  $350,000,000 
from  the  $800,000,000  appropriation  sought 
for  that  agency  by  the  President.  The  cur- 
tailment can  in  no  sense  be  considered  an 
economy.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion had  already  been  appropriated  to  lend- 
lease  and  would  merely  have  been  transferred 
for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.'s  use  as  needed.  Besides, 
Congress  is  already  on  record  as  having  au- 
thorized an  American  contribution  of  $1,880,- 
000.000  to  U.  N.  R»  E.  A.  The  effect  of  the 
action,  therefore,  can  only  be.  as  Mr.  Wood- 
rum  put  it,  "to  cripple  U.  N.  R.  R.  A."— and 
to  do  so  as  It  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of 
its  tremendous  undertaking.  The  liberation 
of  Rome  indicates  how  near  at  hand  may  be 
the  need  for  lU  healing  efforts.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  as  the  President  declared  last 
night,  had  approved  "the  salvage  of  these  hu- 
man beings,  who  are  only  now  learning  to 
walk  in  a  new  atmosphere  of  freedom." 
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U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cannot  do  Its  Job  with  prom-  ! 
tws— or  with  promised  but  unappropriated 
(unda.  It  mxict  have  money  with  which  to 
puKhaae  the  great  quantltlea  of  food,  cloth- 
tog.  f«nn  equipment,  and  repair  materials 
which  will  be  needed  to  succor  the  homeless 
and  the  hungry  and  to  set  the  wheels  of 
devastated  Europe's  economy  back  In  motion. 
It  cannot  wait  to  order  these  things  untU 
liberation  U  actually  achieved.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  the  British  have  already  appropri- 
ated the  whole  amount  of  their  pledged  con- 
tribution. So  has  the  little  Republic  of  Ice- 
land. But  the  United  States,  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  member  nations, 
holds  back — and  for  reasons  of  partisan  pol- 
itics. To  the  anguished  peoples  of  Europe 
whose  hopes  have  been  kindled  by  our  prom- 
IM*.  this  parsimony  can  bring  only  dismay 
•nd  a  dangerous  disillusionment. 

D.  N.  R.  R  A.  is  the  first  concrete  me- 
chanism lor  interallied  cooperation  In  the  so- 
lution of  post-war  problems.  Our  adherence 
to  It  ought  to  be  wholly  divorced  from  do- 
mestic political  divisions.  The  action  of  the 
House  Republicans  U  a  sorry  comanentary 
Indeed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Mackinac 
declaration  to  which  their  party  subscribed: 
•We  m\ist  aid  In  reatcrlng  order  and  decent 
living  m  a  dlstrwitd  world."  It  cannot  faU 
to  suggest  that  this  declaration  was  mere 
Up  service  to  the  principle  of  International 
collaboration.  Clearly  the  House  Republicans 
have  defaulted  before  the  first  practical  test 
of  their  intentions.  We  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  their  party  In  the  Senate  will  set  aside 
this  sort  of  partisanship.  They  must  do  so 
if  they  are  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  world 
in  America's  post-war  leadership. 
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HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHT7S  ETTS 


IN  THS  81NATE  OF  TOE 


Lafayette,  We  Are  Here— Afaitf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  T&E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7,  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
include  a  copy  of  a  publication  in  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  on  D-day 
sponsored  by  Holmes,  of  New  Orleans. 
La.,  as  follows: 

-^^,^       tarATKITS.    W«    ABE    HZXS — AOAUT 

•Xafayette.  we  are  here."  Remember  these 
Immortal  words  spoken  In  1917?  Remember 
the  high  reaolve  they  bespoke,  the  eagerness 
to  repay  the  old  debt  America  always  remem- 
bered? 

Had  you  thought.  Lafayette,  that  this  time 
America  would  forget — this  time  America 
vould  fall  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  her 
alster  nations,  her  benefactress,  her  friend? 

That  America  would  forget  the  cause  of 
freedom,  as  sacred  to  herself  as  It  Is  to  you? 

You  should  have  known.  Lafayette,  we 
eould  not  stand  Idly  by.  That  sooner  or 
later  our  wrath  would  rise,  that  one  day  we 
would  come  roaring  to  yovir  beaches,  with 
Horning  guns  and  freedom's  banners  flying. 
Come,  as  we  have  come  today,  determined 
that  the  oppreaaor  shall  pay  dearly  for  every 
Ititult.  every  theft,  every  murder  perpetrated 
•gainst  the  beloved  foBt  and  upon  th«  be- 
loved soil  of  Prance. 

come  determined  to  restore  the  laughter 
and  the  tights,  the  gayety  and  glamour,  the 
wit  and  Best  for  life  that  are  our  vision  of 
eternal  France. 

It  has  been  harder  this  time.  We  have 
had  to  flght  our  way.  This  time  we  know, 
too.  wliat  dlfflciiltlea  still  lie  ahead.  But  this 
time,  with  your  help,  we  will  finish  the  Job. 

Lafayette,  we  are  here — again. 


UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  8  (.leg  slative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  i  ),1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Mas  achusetts.  Mr. 
Presfdent,  I  ask  unaniiious  consent  to 
have  printed  in  th^  Appt  ndix  of  the  Rac- 
ORD  the  very  interesting  and  impressive 
address  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  James  Forristal.  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  grs  duating  class  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis. Md.,  on  June  7,  1944. 

There  being  no  objec  ion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prinU  d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  subjected  my  speech  which  I  had 
originally  proposed  to  deliver  this  morning 
to  substantial  abridgment  because  of  my 
feeling  that  the  events  wlilch  began  yester- 
day on  the  coas'  of  Prai  ce  transcend  any 
commencement  rhetoric  of  which  I  am 
capable. 

I  do.  however,  want  to  i  Jake  one  reference 
to  military  operations  ^hich  have  been 
launched  against  the  forti  ess  of  Europe.  As 
Admiral  Royal  IngersoU  Comnrander  In 
Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Flert,  said  yesterday, 
the  tremendous  massed  p»wer  which  Is  now 
launched  by  sea.  by  air.  ai  id  by  land  against 
Hitler's  armler  Is  a  vlvl  1  and  convincing 
demonstration  of  what  h  s  called  the  silent 
power  of  the  Navy.  Without  Bubtractlng 
one  lota  from  the  Initial  success  of  General 
Eisenhower's  armies  and  the  vast  air  and 
sea  fleets  which  provided  he  covering  forces 
for  his  soldiers,  it  is  obvK  us  that  this  accu- 
mulation of  force  could  not  have  occurred 
without  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  sea  lanes. 
This  control  was  achleve<  by  the  American 
and  British  Navies  over  a  >€rlod  of  2',^  years. 
It  was  accomplished  thr(  ugh  constant  and 
unremitting  study  of  eiemy  tactics  and 
through  the  most  extraordinary  coordina- 
tion of  surface  vessels,  liind-based  air,  and 
the  baby  flat  tops. 

The  success  It  attain*  d  is  stated  more 
strikingly  by  these  statiitlcs  than  by  any 
superlative  of  lang\uige.  Since  January  1, 
1942,  a  total  of  7,400  veae  t\s  have  been  con- 
voyed across  the  Atlanti!  by  the  American 
Navy,  with  a  loss  of  10.  And  in  this  list  of 
casualties  there  Is  not  a  single  troop  trans- 
port. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  of  Japan,  will  be  effected  by  the 
Army  on  land,  and  the  main  part  of  that 
burden  will  be  borne,  as  It  always  has  been, 
by  the  queen  of  battle.  1  y  Uie  Infantry,  by 
the  men  on  foot,  in  trendies,  with  rifle  fire 
and  bayonet  expelling  tie  enemy  from  his 
positions.  But  these  mei  and  the  supplies 
which  sustain  them  can  o  aly  get  to  the  point 
of  attack  If  we  have  command  of  the  sea. 
Let  us  write  that  fact  in  unforgettable  lan- 
guage in  our  memories. 

You  begin  your  careen  today  In  a  service 
whose  infinite  variety  ciallenges  the  most 
active  Imagination. 

A  hundred  years  ago  when  George  Ban- 
croft, Secretary  of  the  I  avy  and  historian, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  school  to  provide 
academic  training  for  nai  al  ofllcers  our  Navy 
consisted  of  76  vessels  with  a  toUl  displace- 
ment of  about  79.000  tens.  Today  It  con- 
•tsta  of  over  a  thousand  :»mbatant  ships  of 
three  and  a  third  million  tona.  with  millions 
Of  tons  more  of  auxiliaries,  landing  craft, 


and  smaD  vessels,  and  with  additional  ahlps 
atill  building  which  would  constitute  In 
themselves  a  formidable  Navy. 

In  the  development  of  its  new  power  the 
American  Navy  has  produced  a  balanced 
fleet.  The  thinking  which  preceded  the 
construction  of  the  vast  forces  which  we 
have  at  sea  today  rested  on  the  concept  that 
no  one  weapon  or  class  or  kind  of  vessel 
alone  can  win  a  war.  We  did  not  discard 
the  battleship  but  we  built  faster,  heavier 
battleships,  slilps  capable  of  aggressive  de- 
fense against  air  attacks,  although  stUi 
needing  the  protection  of  air  to  meet  such 
attacks  In  volume. 

Unlike  the  Germans,  we  did  not  count  on 
any  single  weapon,  such  as  the  submarine. 
The  Germans  made  mighty  boasU  that  the 
U-boat  alone  would.be  able  to  deny  us  the 
Atlantic  lanes  for  the  carrying  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  Europe.  They  have  had  their 
answer.  It  is  an  answer  which  has  been 
forged  by  ourselves  and  our  British  asso- 
ciates In  harsh  and  destructive  reality. 

The  American  Navy  long  before  the  start 
of  this  war  recognized  the  tremendous  im- 
pact that  the  airplane  would  have  on  sea 
power.  The  Navy  kept  Its  naval  service  for 
the  Navy,  and  It  meshed  air  power  into  the 
fighting  power  of  the  fleet.  The  dive  bomber, 
the  torpedo  plane,  the  coordinated  use  of 
the  dive  bomber  with  the  torpedo  plane— 
these  were  conceptions  and  developments 
of  American  naval  tactics. 

I  should  like  to  touch  briefly  Upon  the 
cotirse  of  the  war  and  upon  the  problems 
tiiat  win  come  with  Its  conclusion.  As  for 
the  first.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  in  terms 
of  your  experience  In  competitive  games. 
In  every  such  struggle,  whether  It  Is  on  the 
football  field.  In  the  prize  ring,  or  in  a  foot 
race  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  tide 
of  victory  swings  sharply  to  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants. That  Is  the  moment  of  danger 
for  the  competitor  who  leads  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  having  got  the  upper  liand  he 
continues  hard  and  concenuated  pressure 
upon  his  opponent,  he  sweeps  to  victory,  but 
if  he  thinks  the  match  is  won,  that  he  can 
relax,  he  may  find  an  apparently  beaten  foe, 
suddenly  revitalized,  returning  to  the  flght 
with  vigor  and  confidence.  In  sports  that 
let-down  has  proved  fatal  to  many  an  ap- 
parent winner,  and  It  can  be  equally  fatal 
In  war. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
victory  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  and 
historic  events  But  the  rhythm  and  tempo 
of  victory  which  is  ours  now  must  not  be 
lost,  against  neither  the  Japs  nor  the  Ger- 
mans. We  cannot  aflord  for  a  moment  to 
relax  the  iron  pressure  which  we  are  applying 
with  steady  and  inexorable  power. 

As  for  the  problems  of  peace,  many  and 
wiser  men  have  talked  to  better  effect  on 
these.  I  would  only  venture  to  express 
agreement  with  the  general  statement  that 
we  shall  emerge  from  the  war  with  great 
problems,  with  a  national  debt  that  will  be 
staggering  by  any  orthodox  criteria  of  Gov- 
ernment finance,  with  sensitive  international 
relationships  to  be  ajusted,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  on  the  part  of  both 
government  and  Indvistry  to  provide  as 
nearly  as  may  be  an  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment for  the  men  who  return  from  the  war. 
But  these  problems  are  not  Insoluble.  They 
can  and  must  be  dealt  with  Just  as  we  have 
dealt  with  the  great  problems  of  the  war. 
Even  our  enemies  have  discovered  that  we 
were  able  to  make  war  on  a  scale  and  at  a  pace 
which  they  never  considered  possible.  We 
shall  face  the  troubles  of  peace  with  no  less 
courage. 

I  have  denied  myself  that  usual  indulgence 
of  the  commencement  orator:  Gratuitous 
and  extended  advice  to  the  young.  I  shall 
allow  myself  only  one  fragment,  and  that  la 
this:  The  very  character  of  your  profession 
makes  for  Insulation  from  the  outside  world. 
Changing  tours  of  duty  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  and  cruises  in  remote  parts  of 
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the  world  win  separate  you  from  the  roots  of 
your  original  homes,  bu*:  by  the  same  token, 
If  you  take  your  opportunities,  they  will  give 
you  broader  contacts  .ind  wider  Interests 
than  it  Is  given  to  the  average  man  to  obtain. 

You  will  need  to  take  full  advantage  of 
such  opp>ortunitle«  beca\ise  the  military  serv- 
ices as  a  whole,  and  th(!  Navy  in  particular, 
will  need  to  have  a  wider  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal and  social  problems  tlian  ever  before  in 
the  past.  The  traditions  of  the  service  pro- 
scribes political  activity  but  it  does  proscribe 
knowledge  of  political  and  economic  ques- 
tions, nor  of  social  questions.  We  have 
learned  in  this  war  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  International  Isolation,  and  I  believe 
It -will  be  equally  apparent  that  there  is  no 
guch  thing  aa  Isolation  for  any  class  of  indl- 
Tiduala  in  our  national  life.  The  pace  of 
modern  life  runs  at  too  high  a  tempo  and  it 
la  too  interrelated  for  sjiy  of  vis  to  Indulge 
the  luxury  of  separation.  The  Navy  must  not 
be  permitted  to  relapse  into  one  of  its  pe- 
riods of  neglect.  Thai:  means  the  pec^e 
must  realise  that  It  Is  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy,  an  instrument  usable  and  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  peace  rather  than 
war.  If  that  point  of  view  is  to  obtain  and 
retain  currency,  you  will  have  txj  do  your  part 
in  the  creation  and  retention  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Navy. 

You  have  come  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  every  kind  of  aoclal  and  eco- 
nomic badcgrotmd.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
of  you  have  come  from  ttie  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Navy  to  achieve  commissioned  rank. 
You  have  been  measured  here  on  your  own 
attributes  of  mind  and  character.  It  did  not 
matter  where  you  cane  from,  how  much 
money  you  had,  or  what  coun^  clubs  you 
belonged  to.  There  Is  nc  caste  so  far  as  naval 
officers  are  concerned,  eicept  that  high  caste 
of  competence,  efficiency,  and  devotion  to 
One's  country.  You  ar;  the  ctistodlans  of 
honor — the  honor  of  the  Navy  and  the  honor 
of  jrour  country. 


Will  Farm  Deprettios:  Come  After  This 
War  at  After  the  Latt  War? 


REMARKS 


or 

HOrr.  HAROU)  C.  HAGEN 

or  ICINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Ji.ne  8. 1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Minnesota, 
which  I  have  the  horior  and  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  United  States  Congress, 
is  largely  agricultural.  I  have  met  and 
talked  with  hundreds  of  bard  working, 
patriotic  farmers  ir  the  past  several 
years,  and  almost  invariably  the  conver- 
sation gets  around  tc  what  is  uppermost 
in  their  minds,  and  it  is  summed  up  in 
these  words:  "Will  farm  depression  and 
low  crop  prices  return  after  World  War 
No.  2  as  it  did  after  World  War  No.  1?" 
These  farmers  have  suffered  through  20 
years  of  ruinous  dep  -ession  prior  to  this 
war.  and  their  concern  lest  those  condi- 
tions return  is  certanly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration and  action  by  the  United 
States  Congress  at  an  early  date. 

We  In  Congress  will  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  farm  prosper- 
ity Is  not  sabotaged  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  conflict.  In  order  to  bear  this 
responsibility  well,  Tie  should  be  able  to 
analyze  what  happened  to  farm  pros- 


perity in  the  past,  and  have  a  cwistruc- 
tive  solution  for  the  present  and  futuire. 

With  all  the  talk  about  post-war  plan- 
ning for  this  and  for  that,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  voice  raised  for  a  comprehen- 
sive and  workable  post-war  plan  for  ag- 
riculture. 

Historians  now  record  that  the  defla- 
tionary policy  instituted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  1920  coincided  with  the 
beginning  of  the  farm  depression  in  the 
United  States. 

The  passage  of  the  Pordney-McCum- 
ber  Tariff  Act  in  1922  and  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  in  1930  deprived  our 
farmers  of  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  export  trade,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Nations  which  depended  upon  foreign 
exchange  seciured  by  selling  manufac- 
tured goods  to  us  with  which  to  secure 
our  farm  products,  could  no  longer  sell 
to  us  because  of  these  high  tariffs.  There- 
fore as  a  result  they  did  not  have  the 
wherewithal  with  which  to  buy  agri- 
cultural products  from  us  in  return.  As 
a  result,  most  of  these  nations  trans- 
ferred their  business  to  the  farmers  of 
South  America  and  elsewhere — and  our 
farm  surpluses  grew  to  moimtainous  pro- 
portions. 

Hie  tariff  on  farm  products  was  en- 
tirely ineffective  due  to  our  peacetime 
crop  surpluses.  Farm  prices  dropped  so 
low  that  com  was  burned  in  furnaces 
instead  of  coal,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
dictators  were  preparing  to  grab  in 
Europe  and  Asia  what  we  were  destroy- 
ing in  America. 

PLAKS    THAT    BAVX    rAILID 

^Ttke  handling  and  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses comprise  the  basic  peacetime  farm 
problem.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve  this  problem,  as  we  all  know,  but  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  have  gen- 
erally failed. 

First.  The  vetoed  McNary-Haugen  bill 
in  1928  was  a  good  plan,  but  it  didn't  go 
far  enough. 

Second.  The  next  attempt  at  solution 
WEis  tried  in  the  late  twenties  when  the 
Government  instituted  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  plan  and  bought  grain  and  stored 
it  in  granaries.  This  stored  grain  was 
a  drug  on  the  market  and  a  constant 
menace  and  depressant  to  domestic  farm 
prices. 

Third.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  plan  has  been  a  necessary 
and  homewhat  effective  stop-gap  but  It 
had  cost  our  taxpayers  over  $5,000,000,- 
000  up  to  1941  and  did  not  solve  the 
surplus  problem  of  the  farmer's  full  pro- 
duction efforts.  Farm  produce  cannot  be 
plowed  under  nor  can  production  be  cur- 
tailed without  entailing  a  financial  loss  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  taxpayer. 
Farmers  want  parity,  not  charity!  How- 
ever, a  drowning  man  accepts  any  kind 
of  help  and  because  our  fanners  were 
going  under,  financially  speaking, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  felt 
compelled  to  accept  Government  assist- 
ance, and  would  have  to  do  so  again  un- 
der similar  circumstances. 

Fourth.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
have  failed  to  help  the  failner  primarily 
because  virtually  all  of  the  countries  with 
whom  we  traded  on  this  basis  were  ag- 


ricultural countries,  which  sent  to  the 
United  States  thieir  own  agricultural  pro- 
ducts in  exchange  for  United  States  In- 
dustrial commodities,  thus  in  practice 
often  actually  injuring  the  American 
fanner.  At  the  same  time,  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  heavily  populated  coun- 
tries needing  our  foodstuffs  were  Ig- 
nored. 

So  much  for  the  various  attempts  at 
solving  the  problem. 

What,  then,  is  the  solution? 

It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  store  our 
surpluses,  nor  can  we  destroy  or  curtail 
our  production  without  financial  loss  to 
someone.  Re<*4procal  trade  agreements 
in  the  main  have  further  Impoverished 
the  American  farmer. 

That  leaves  but  one  alternative— that 
of  getting  our  surpluses  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  wartime. 
In  wartime,  our  surpluses  are  purchased 
by  lend-lease  funds.  We  must  find  the 
equivalent  of  lend-lease  for  the  pur- 
chases of  surpluses  in  peacetime,  but  it 
must  not  come  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
pockets.  Foreign  nations  must  use  the 
wealth  they  create  themselves  with 
which  to  buy  surplus  American  food. 
Prior  to  World  War  No.  I,  American  crop 
surpluses  were  annually  exchanged 
abroad  for  foreign  products.  Though 
some  new  factors  have  entered  the  pic- 
ture, economically  soimd  international 
trade — such  as  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  never  achieved— can  be  built  up 
again. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  Introduced  In 
1928  proposed  that  we  dump  our  sur- 
pluses on  the  world  market  for  whatever 
price  they  would  bring.  This  no  doubt 
would  have  Invited  retaliatory  tariffs 
from  other  countries,  and  the  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

In  1941.  a  simUar  bill  (S.  1442)   was 

Introduced   by   Senators   Shxpsteao,   of 

Minnesota,  and  Capper,  of  Kansas,  which 

would  have  eliminated  the  bad  feature. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  Senator 

Capper  on  May  6, 1941.  which  graphically 

outlines  the  purposes  of  this  meritorious 

measure: 

puaposx  or  bill 

The  agricultural  stirplus  exchange  bill,  in- 
troduced today  by  Senator  Shipstiad  and  my- 
self, and  which  will  be  Introduced  in  the 
House,  I  tmderBtand,  by  Representative  Au- 
gust H.  AKDaxsxN.  of  Minnesota,  Is  baaed  on 
the  principle  of  the  McNary-Saugen  bills  of 
the  1920's  plus  an  added  provision  for  the  im- 
portation of  an  equivalent  amount  of  foreign- 
produced  goods  in  exchange  for  farm  atu-- 
pluses  exported. 

Baaed  on  the  belief  that  the  old  McNary- 
Haugen  export  bill  was  "warmer"  to  the  real 
solution  of  the  farm  problem  than  anything 
vrhlch  has  been  tried  since,  this  new  biU 
meets  two  drawbacks  of  the  old  McNary- 
Hiiugen  bill  by  the  addition  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple. 

The  first  of  these  draw-back:  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  setting  up  a  complicated  two-price 
system,  whereby  the  share  of  every  farmer'* 
crop  that  was  sold  abroad  brought  him  one 
price  and  the  share  that  was  consumed  m° 
America  brought  another  price.  The  second 
drawback  was  the  fact  that  the  foreign  na- 
tion who  wanted  otir  surpluses  could  not  buy 
them  at  any  price  unless  we  took  manufac- 
tured goods  from  them  in  payment,  aince  they 
had  no  gold.  Could  a  way  of  taking  in  man- 
ufacttired  goods  from  abroad  In  aulBeieiit 
quantity  to  balance  up  the  value  of  crop  sur- 
pluses have  been  found,  the  farm  problem 
would  have  been  solved  long  ago. 
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ThU  new  bUl  attempts  to  do  that.  By  a 
workable  trade  principle.  It  rendera  the  rela- 
tively amall  amount  of  foreign  goods  needed 
to  effect  surplus  export  literally  noncom- 
petitive with  American  caanufactured  goods. 

Thia  prln(*tple  can  best  be  explained  by  an 
llltistratlon :  Exportable  crop  surpluses  In  a 
year  may  equal  •1.000.000,000  In  value.  One 
billion  dollars  of  foreign  manufactured  goods 
wUl  therefore  have  to  be  Imported  In  return. 
Compared  to  the  $40,00.000,OCO  value  of  Amer- 
ican factory  output,  the  •1.000.000,000  of  for- 
eign manufactured  goods  will  be  only  2^4  per- 
cent. Since  the  American  crop  surpluses 
cannot  be  converted  into  dollar  buying  power 
In  America — but  rather  depress  rural  cash 
buying  power — there  Is  no  cash  loss  to  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  in  allowing  the  Import  of 
foreign  manufactured  goods  up  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  be  paid  for  by  crop  sur- 
pluaea.  The  aVs  percent  really  represents  in- 
creased buying  power  for  the  American  public 
over  and  above  a  100  percent  cash  buying 
power  which  is  left  undisturbed. 

But  If  the  314  percent — •1,000.000.000— 
were  spent  wholly  for  foreign  textiles,  for 
Instance,  It  would  be  hard  on  the  American 
textile  market.  It  Is  necessary  that  this 
extrk  buying  power  be  spent  proportionately 
for  all  manufactured  products.  Hence,  by 
•  principle  known  as  prorated  import  quotas, 
only  3*3  percent  of  each  kind  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  Allowed  to  be  imported  into 
America  that  year  in  exchange  for  farm  eui- 
pluses.  Thus  every  American  manufactur- 
er's American  market  represented  by  the  100 
percent  is  practically  undisturbed  and  the 
a>^  percent  of  imports  are  extra  in  every 
case  and  represent  pure  gain  for  the  farmer 
and  no  loss  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

But  the  American  manufacturer  gains,  too. 
When  the  crop  surpluses  are  out  of  Am^lca. 
crop  prices  will  go  up  to  parity.  American 
farmers  will  be  able  to  buy  ^4,000,000,000 
more  of  American  automobiles,  American  tex- 
tiles. American  paint,  etc. 

Although  the  tarlil  is  lowered  slightly  on 
the  Incoming  goods  Involved  in  this  special 
stratum  of  trade,  most  of  the  present  duties 
are  collected.  These  duties  are  segregated 
Into  a  special  fund  known  as  the  Agrlcul- 
ttjral  Export  Compensation  Fund.  The  Amer- 
ican crop  exporters,  who  will  have  to  sell 
the  surplus  abroad  at  low  world  prices,  will 
be  allowed  to  take  enough  additional  out  of 
-^thls  fund  to  be  able  to  pay  the  American 
farmers  the  full  American  crop  prices  on  the 
crops  bought  from  them  for  export. 

Thus  the  American  farmer  gets  the  full 
parity  price  on  both  that  part  of  his  crop 
which  Is  consumed  at  home  and  that  part 
which  to  exported.  It  to  therefore  a  one- 
price  system — on  the  full  parity  price  level— 
wttli  no  red  tape  involved  as  in  a  two-price 
•yatam.  Our  stirpluaes  are  continuously 
eliminated  by.  export  with  no  cost  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  with  benefit  Instead  of  loss  to  our 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion.  let  me  say 
that  the  abolition  of  all  tariffs  would  re- 
duce the  fanner  and  the  laborer  to  the 
status  of  peasants  because  of  low  wages 
and  prices  prevailing  in  European  and 
oriental  countries. 

However,  without  repeating  our  high 
tariff  mistakes  of  the  past,  the  plan  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Shipstead  and  Cap- 
FM  would  have  preserved  the  tariff  pro- 
tection that  Is  necessary  because  of  wage 
differentials  in  different  countries,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  put  a  gate 
in  the  tariff  wall  through  which  our  farm 
surpluses  could  flow  and  not  remain  here 
to  depress  the  domestic  farm  price  levels 
as  they  did  during  most  of  the  period 
between  World  War  No.  1  and  World 
War  No.  2. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  discussion  and 


anj 


time 


study  of  the  provisions 
4979,  which  I  introduce< 
today.    It  is  my  hope 
that  this  Congress  will 
farm  legislation  which 
the  exportation  of  peace 
pluses  and  at  the  same 
American   market    for 
manufactured   products 
farm  products. 

When  the  Ninth 
Minnesota  prospers  and 
farmer  has  money  to  buy 
prospers  and  our  citizens 
goal  of  security  and 
for  which  we  all  strive 

Our   Minnesota 
interested  in  the  welfan 
have  some  excellent 
tions.    I  invite  them  to 
reactions  to  this  post-wai 
I'll  need  their  help  in 
stable  adequate  price 
American  farmer.    I 
read  this  to  write  me 
join  me  in  my  efforts  tc 
ture  to  its  rightful 
economy  and  life. 


a  bill.  H.  R. 

in  the  House 

strong  desire 

adopt  post-war 

iKrill   encourage 

ime  farm  sur- 

improve  the 

l|oth    American 

and   American 


Sale  of  Army  S  hoes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOVK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  E,  1944 


DistHct  farmer  of 
the  American 

goods.  America 

will  reach  that 

Christian  happiness 

farmers   find   others 

of  agriculture 

idelis  and  sugges- 

give  me  their 

ftum  program. 

he  fight  for  a 

pi  ogram  for  the 

in  Ite  those  who 

aid  say  you  will 

bring  agricul- 

plade  in  American 


Speaker,  a  few 
from  Illinois, 
made  a  speech 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr. 

days  ago  the  gentlemar 
Mr.  Calvin  D.  Johnson, 
in  reference  to  army  shots  being  ground 
up  for  fertilizer.    Of  course,  that  at- 
tracted attention. 

I  have  been  Interested 
tion  of  surplus  property 
Jom.'soN  made  his  speed  1 1  Immediately 


in  the  disposl- 
and  when  Mr. 


General  Somer- 
a  communica- 


took  the  matter  up  with 
veil,  and  I  also  addressed 
tion  to  Mr.  Clayton,  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Administrator.  I  lave  received  a 
letter  from  each  in  reply  o  my  inquiry. 

I  was  Informed  at  the  outset  that  the 
Army  had  a  contract  wi  h  the  Interna- 
tional Shoe  Co.,  of  Hann  bal,  Mo.,  to  re- 
build army  shoes.  It  eems  that  the 
shoes  Mr.  Johnson  re  erred  to  were 
used  by  the  armed  fore  !S  in  the  Aleu- 
tians. They  were  sent  1  ome  to  the  In- 
ternational Shoe  Co.,  phere  some  of 
them  were  rebuilt.  After  they  were  re- 
built they  failed  to  pass  Inspection,  and 
imder  the  policy  were  so  d  to  a  dealer  in 
Chicago  to  be  resold  to  t  le  trade.  How- 
ever, they  stated  that  '  irhen  the  shoes 
reached  Chicago  the  botrd  of  health  of 
that  city  insisted  that  they  be  con- 
demned, because  there  was  a  terrible 
odor  to  the  shoes,  and  1 1  issume  that  the 
board  of  health  took  tte  position  that 
anyone  who  wore  them  r  light  be  subject 
to  infection.  I  was  further  informed 
that  the  dealer  in  Chiogo  did  not  de- 
stroy the  shoes  as  inst-ucted,  but,  on 
the  contrary^sold  them  o  a  company  in 
Granite  City.  111.,  which  s  in  Mr.  John- 
son's district  to  be  destro  ^ed.    Of  course, 


no  one  wants  either  members  of  the 
armed  forces  or  our  citizens  to  be  wear- 
ing shoes  that  might  cause  infection. 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Johnson  himself  would  not 
want  that. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  imder  the  set- 
up provided  by  the  President's  Executive 
order  we  will  not  experience,  in  the  dis- 
position of  surplus  property  that  accrues 
during  the  present  war,  what  we  did  as 
a  result  of  the  sale  of  surplus  property 
during  World  War  No.  1.  It  is  a  gigan- 
tic task  to  dispose  of  surplus  property. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  House 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress 
passed  a  surplus-property  bill.  It  has 
been  in  the  Senate  since  that  time.  I 
have  urged  that  the  Senate  take  action. 
If  it  so  desires,  let  the  Senate  strike  out 
all  language  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  whatever  language  it  de- 
sires and  pass  the  bill.  If  that  is  done, 
we  can  then  take  the  bill  to  conference 
and  write  a  real  law  with  plenty  of  teeth 
in  it.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  know  positively 
that  the  President  delayed  the  issuing 
of  the  Executive  order  with  the  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  take  some  action. 
I  again  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider this  most  important  subject  with- 
out any  further  delay. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  two  letters  I 
have  received  to  which  I  referred.  They 
follow: 

War  Dzpabtmknt. 

AKMT    SiXVlCX    FOECCS, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1944. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochxan, 

House  of  Repreaentativea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Cochran  :  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
request  for  Information  regarding  a  reported 
sale  of  army  shoes  for  processing  Into  ferti- 
lizer. 

The  procedure  has  been  to  ship  to  shoe 
reconstruction  factories  operated  for  the 
Army  all  shoes  which  could  not  be  repaired 
for  return  to  the  original  user.  It  is  nor- 
mal practice  to  sell  to  fertilizer  manufac- 
turers old  scrap  leather  removed  from  shoes 
being  torn  down  for  rebuilding,  and  also 
pieces  of  new  scrap  leather  which  cannot  be 
sold  for  such  purposes  as  lifts  for  heels  on 
women's  shoes. 

Complete  shoes  which  are  determined  to  be 
not  suitable  for  rebuilding  when  sorting  U 
accomplished  at  the  factories  are  sold  to  Vtoed 
shoe  dealers  as  shoes  unserviceable  for  Army 
lise.  These  dealers  retrieve  any  which  they 
believe  can  be  reconditioned  and  sold  as  used 
shoes  and  sell  the  culls  which  cannot  be  so 
marketed  to  fertilizer  manufacturers.  It 
would  appear  most  unlikely  that  these  deal- 
ers would  have  disposed  of  any  shoes  to  fer- 
tilizer factories  which  appeared  to  offer  any 
reasonable  return  for  sale  as  shoes. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  used  army  shoes 
for  relief  purposes  has  been  under  consider- 
ation for  some  time,  and,  during  the  past 
several  months,  experimental  quantities  have 
been  shipped  to  approximately  30  State  prto- 
ons  and  shoe  factories  who  had  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  The  Bu- 
ford  Shoe  Reconsuuction  Factory  at  Buford, 
Ga..  was  taken  over  for  this  program  by  Pro- 
curement Division,  Treasury  Department,  as 
of  May  1,  1944,  and  on  May  22,  1944,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  ship  to  that  factory  two 
cars  per  week  of  army  shoes  for  rebuilding 
for  relief  purposes. 

The  preliminary  investigation  which  has 
been  made  indicates  that  no  complete  shoes 
liave  been  sold  by  the  Army  to  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers. It  impossible  that  some  resoled 
shoes  may  have  been  Included  in  the  shoes 
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rejected  by  dealers  purchasing  shoes  not  suit- 
able for  rebuilding.  A  complete  and  detailed 
investigation  IB  being  made  to  determine  If 
any  action  is  necessary.  Please  be  assured 
that  you  will  be  infonned  promptly  of  the 
full  results  of  this  investigation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BREttoN  Somervell, 
Lieutenant  Geiibral.  Commanding. 

Omcx  OF  War  Mobilization, 
Surplus  War  Property  /ojministration, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  1944. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran, 
House  Office  Buildng, 

Wishington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  Immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  third  Instant  on 
yesterday,  I  referred  to  the  Congressional 
RxcoRo  and  read  the  statement  by  Congress- 
man Calvin  D.  Johnson  to  which  you  made 
reference. 

I  then  called  up  Colonel  Hauseman  of  the 
War  Department  and  he  told  me  that  a 
careful  investigation  was  being  made  of  the 
report  that  army  shoos  were  being  sold  as 
scrap  to  be  groimd  up  as  fertilizer  and  that 
he  would  make  me  a  full  report  on  the  mat- 
ter just  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  very  strongly  Impressed  on  both  the 
Army  and  Navy,  not  once  but  several  times, 
that  we  must  all  be  extremely  careful  In 
disposing  of  this  property  and  must  par- 
ticularly avoid  letting  any  stuff  go  as  scrap 
which  has  a  useful  value.  To  this  end,  com- 
mittees are  being  set  up  In  various  areas  to 
review  decisions  to  scrap  any  article  or  articles 
which  represent  a  substantial  cost  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Mack  Is  correct.  All  surplus  property 
must  now  be  reported  for  disposal  to  the 
disposal  agency  named  In  Executive  Order 
9426— the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  consumer's  goods  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  for  capital  goods. 
Contract  termination  property  Is  not  sur- 
plus property  within  the  meaning  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  and  is  dealt  with  In  a  special 
manner  which  is  described  briefly  in  the  en- 
closed copy  of  our  release  of  April  29. 

While  there  have  been  some  extremely  un- 
fortunate actions  in  the  past,  such  as  the  in- 
cident of  the  dry  batteries,  etc  ,  neverthe- 
less, I  have  made  sufBcient  investigation  to 
enable  me  to  assure  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Army  has.  on  the  whole,  done  a  good  Job 
of  disposal  up  to  the  time  that  the  problem 
came  under  my  jurisdiction.  I  am  informed 
that  on  the  average  they  have  recovered  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  disposed 
of  which  Is,  everything  considered.  I  think, 
a  good  job. 

The  whole  matter  Is  now  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Surplus  War  Property  Admin- 
istration and.  I  am  convinced.  Is  being 
handled  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Clayton, 
Adminiatrator. 


Lest  We  Foff et 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8. 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CAD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
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the  New  York  World-Telegram  of  June  2, 
1944:  

GERMAN  ATBOCmZS 

To  get  at  the  truth  regarding  the  latest 
German  atrocity  stories  probably  will  be  im- 
possible untU  after  the  war.  It  is  vmusually 
difficult  In  these  cases  because  there  is  sus- 
picion of  reverse  propaganda  by  Goebbels — 
that  Is,  official  statements  about  crimes, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  occurred,  for 
the  dual  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Allies 
and  of  provoking  German  civilians.  So  far 
nothing  is  clear  as  to  the  reported  mass  shoot- 
ing of  Allied  aviators  trying  to  escape  from  a 
Nazi  prison  camp,  or  as  to  tha  alleged  lynch- 
ing by  civilians  of  Allied  flyers  who  bailed  out 
over  Germany. 

The  best  evidence  In  the  first  case  comes 
from  an  R.  A.  F.  officer  who  was  at  the  piison 
camp  and  who  has  now  been  repatriated  to 
London.  He  says  that  76  prisoners  originally 
escap«>d  by  tunnel,  and  that  14  were  never 
captured.  Among  those  caught  and  re- 
turned, 47  later  were  manacled  and  taken 
from  jail  by  the  Gestapo.  What  happened 
to  them  is  not  known.  The  Germans  say 
they  were  shot  while  trying  to  resist  or  to 
organize  another  escape — the  familiar  Nazi 
excuse.  They  may  have  been  executed  de- 
liberately by  Gestapo  orders,  or  they  may 
have  been  shot  by  crazed  guards,  or  they 
may  be  Imprijoned  elsewhere. 

Significantly,  however,  the  Berlin  govern- 
ment wanted  and  got  large  publicity  on  the 
shooting  story.  Presumably  it  hopes  to 
frighten  other  Allied  fliers  and  to  undermine 
morale  In  the  Allied  countries.  The  diseased 
minds  of  Berlin  are  so  warped  they  do  not 
understand  that  Allied  reaction  to  Nazi 
crime  Is  not  fright,  but  deeper  determination 
to  wipe  out  Nazis  and  nazi-lsm. 

In  the  alleged  lynching  case,  the  signs  of 
official  German  provocation  and  propaganda 
are  more  numerous.  First,  Goebbels  told  the 
German  people  that  Allied  fliers  were  delib- 
erately killing  Innocent  German  women  and 
children  and  that  they  deserved  to  be  treated 
as  "murderers"  rather  than  as  soldiers. 
Then  he  added  It  was  too  much  to  expect 
German  troops  and  police  to  restrain  the  en- 
raged populace.  The  next  day  American 
fliers  coming  down  In  parachutes  were  re- 
ported lynched — ^accordlng  to  one  story  eight 
fliers,  according  to  another  five  and  still  an- 
other stated  only  one. 

Whether  any  Allied  flier  has  been  lynched, 
or  is  lynched  in  the  future,  Goebbels  has  de- 
liberately inspired  such  acts.  His  story  that 
Allied  fliers  fly  low  to  butcher  women  and 
children  is  the  kind  of  lie  which  might  be 
expected  of  the  Germans,  who  did  that  very 
thing  on  the  roads  of  Poland,  Rtissla.  the 
Low  Countries,  France,  and  the  Balkans. 

When  Nazi  airpower  ruled  the  skies— 
bombing  Warsaw,  Rotterdam,  Belgrade,  and 
London — tha  world  wondered  whether  the 
Germans  could  take  It  when  their  time  came. 
Well,  they  are  beginning  to  whine.  It  Is  not 
the  nonexistent  Allied  terror  bombing  that 
Is  getting  them,  but  the  actual  destruction 
of  their  military  fortifications,  communica- 
tions, and  factories. 


Statement  of  Jan  Stanczyk,  Poiish  Min- 
ister of  Lab^r  and  Social  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend    my    remarks  in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  statement  of  Jan 
Stanczyk,  Polish  Minister  of  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare,  head  of  the  Polish  dele- 
gation to  the  International  Labor  Office 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  given  to 
press  conference  in  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday.  May  11,  1944: 

As  a  member  of  Polish  Cabinet  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  Polish  viewpoint  on  a  number 
of  vital  current  issues. 

First  of  all.  as  this  Is  my  second  visit  to 
the  United  SUtes.  I  desire  to  pay  tribute  to 
the    American    war    effort,    particularly    to 
American  production,  which  Is  fulfilling  the 
hard  task  of  your  country's  and  other  United 
Nations"   war  needs.     I   would   like   to   pay 
tribute,  as  well,  to  the  tremendous  contribu- 
tion of  American  laboi  to  the  success  of  your 
war  program.     I  was  last  here   in  October 
1941.  at  a  previous  I.  L.  O.  conference,  just 
before  the  Japanese,  acting  in  line  with  a 
long-prepared    Axis   conspiracy,   made   their 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.     Coming  here  now 
from  Great  Britain— the  fortress  of  the  Im- 
pending Invasion — I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve changes  during  the  few  weeks  I  have 
been  here,  which  are  truly  remarkable,  and 
convince  me  still  more  profoundly  about  the 
greatness  of  America's  contribution  toward 
the  triumph  of  democracy  and  freedom.    The 
suffering  people  of  Nazi -occupied  Europe  wUl 
be  everlastingly  grateful  to  the  United  States. 
Poland  has  always  looked  upon  the  United 
States  as  an   examplar  of  democracy.    The 
Polish  Nation  has  great  admiration  for  the 
American   people  led   by  one  of  the  major 
figures  of  world  history— your  President.  Mr. 
Roosevelt.    Th<!  Polish  Nation  is  deeply  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  inspiring  encour- 
agement to  Poland  In  Its  struggle  for  libera- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Polish  Nation 
today  Is  continuing  its  struggle  against  the 
Invader  as  Indomitably  and  with  the  same 
spirit  of  sacrifice  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  There  Is  no  power  which  Is  able  to 
divert  our  people  from  the  objective  of  driv- 
ing the  Germans  from  Polish  soil.  Neither 
the  German  nor  any  other  anti-Russian  prop- 
aganda, nor  German  threats,  and  mass  terror 
will  have  any  effect.  The  Polish  people  can- 
not beturned  from  the  task  of  defeating  the 
common  enemy  of  all  the  United  Nations. 

The  most  recent  proof  of  this  Is  the  order 
of  the  Polish  Government  to  Its  underground 
army  to  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  forces. 
I  believe  not  only  in  Russian-Polish  collabo- 
ration m  the  military  field  but  In  a  perma- 
nent understanding  between  Russia  and  Po- 
land In  the  Interest  of  both  nations.  The 
Russian -Polish  problem  In  an  Intricate  one, 
requiring  understanding  and  good  will  on 
both  sides,  and  an  application  of  principles 
which  will  guarantee  the  security  of  both 
nations  and  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
liest collaboration.  This  is  my  own.  my  Gov- 
ernment's, and  Polish  Nation's  deep  convic- 
tion. 

The  Polish  Government  and  people  are 
united  on  what  kind  of  Poland  we  wlU  build 
after  the  war.  We  will  have  a  genuine  demo- 
cratic system  of  government.  The  war  has 
made  us  even  more  conscious  of  the  real 
meaning  of  democracy  In  a  nation's  life. 

As  a  member  of  the  Polish  Government.  I 
unreservedly  condemn  anti-Semitism.  I  con- 
sider anti-Semitism  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. During  the  horrible  years  of  Nazi  occu- 
pation, all  Poles — Jews  and  gentiles — have 
become  brothers  In  suffering  and  In  the  com- 
mon fight  for  liberation.  These  tlea  are 
stronger  than  any  old  prejudices,  which  may 
still  be  latent  among  a  few  fanatics.  The 
Polish  masses  have  never  been,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  ever  be,  anti-Semitic.  We 
are  united  on  the  principle  of  full  equality 
of  all  men,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 
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Ttxlay  ire  f  already  preparing  a  com- 
nrabentlve  program  lor  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  our  devastated  country 

The  Polish  people  will  be  deeply  interested 
In  the  work  of  the  present  I.  L.  O.  confer- 
ence. Poland  was  one  of  the  few  countries 
which  Bfk>pted  the  social  and  economic 
measures,  recommended  by  the  first  I.  L.  O. 
eooference  held  In  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1919.  We  also  adopted  measures  recom- 
mended by  succeeding  I.  L.  O  conventions. 
Today  we  are  ready  to  apply  the  I.  L.  O. 
Philadelphia  charter  and  all  accompanying 
recofomendatlons  worked  out  here. 

We  have  submitted  a  resolution  for  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  countries,  as  it  Is 
impossible  In  our  time  to  guarantee  the 
well-being  of  the  community  of  nations 
while  some  are  impoverished. 

We  have  also  submitted  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  conference  to  condemn  the 
mass  murder  of  Jews  and  Poles.  These  an- 
nihilations are  unprecedented  In  modem 
history. 

I  look  forward  to  the  new  post-war  world 
tLat  wUl  be  bom  after  this  war  as  a  world 
established  on  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  on  the  practice  of  the  "four 
IrMdooM"— and  which  will  guarantee  all 
aatloiM,  great  and  small,  poor  and  rich,  full 
rights  to  enjoy  freedom  and  well-being. 


Prohibition 


ZXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AanoMA 

HI  Tn  HOU8I  or  riprisbntatives 
Thurtday.  June  8.  1944 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arl2onA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marka.  I  desire  to  Include  a  copy  of  a 
petition  protesting  against  the  enact- 
ment of  prohibition  legislation,  signed 
by  various  and  sundry  citizens  In  the 
State  of  Arizona  and  submitted  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lanser.  president  of  the  Ari- 
zona Brewing  Co.,  Inc.: 
prrrnoN  psotcstino  ACAiNaiT  thx  BNAcrmarr 

or  AMJ  awo  ALL  paoHiBrnoM  lxoislation 


pfofeestonal  prohibition  organiza- 
tions are  attempting  to  force  passage  of  the 
BryEon  bill  and  other  legislation  which  would 
bring  back  prohibition  through  one  pretext 
or  anotber:  ancf 

WharsAs  the  object  of  such  legislative  bills 
Is  to  eatabllsh  national  prohibition  in  the 
United  States  during  the  absence  from  their 
homes  of  more  than  10.000.000  citizens  in  the 
military  service  of  their  country;  and 

Wberaas  national  prohibition  during  its  13- 
year  test  brought  upon  the  people  the  dla- 
gtistlng  evils  of  the  speakeasy  and  bootlegger, 
an  increase  in  crime  and  offlclal  corruption, 
and  poisonous  liqu<n-: 

Therefore  we  the  undersigned  citizens,  pro- 
test against  the  consideration  of  all  prohibi- 
tion measures  by  Congress  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  and  request  cur  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  vote  against  all  such  proposed 
iagislatlon.  We  request  that  this  petition  be 
TCferred  to  the  proper  congressional  commit- 
tees and  listed  in  the  CoNcaxssioNAL  Bacoao. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  petitions  of 
many  companies  and  individuals  in  Ari- 
mia.  which  petitions  were  signed  by  4.568 
persons. 

Following  Is  the  letter  of  Ui.  J.  P. 
Lanser.  who  requested  that  these  peti- 


tions   be    filed    in    the 

RxcoRo: 

AaizoNA  BazviriNO 

Phoenix.  Am. 

Hon.  RiCHAxo  P.  Hasliss, 


Bcpresentative.  State  of 
Old  Congressional 


Br 


Mt  Okab  Congbxssman 

you  today  by  express  tmder 
file  containing  4.568  names 
every  corner  of  the  State, 
petitions   are   made   up   of 
American  Legion,   various 
and  individual  citizens 
signed  In  protest  against 
any  and  all  prohibition 

I  respectfully  request  as 
with  you  by  Sid  Moeur  ind 
that  thesi  be  offered  for 
in  the  CoNGKiasioNAt 
for  wanting  these   register^ 
Congressmen  are  so  busy 
duties  and  committee 
cannot  always  stay  aware 
on  various  Issues.    The  dry^ 
in  getting  a  certain  n\unbe ' 
enactment  of  legislation 
resijectfully  request  that 
If  any  help  is  needed  I 
the   United   States   Brewers' 
whom  we  are  writing  today 
are  sending  this  list  of 

I  am  also  advising  our  twc 
tors  and   honorable 
that  this  petition  has  been 
will  appreciate  advices  froifi 
has  been  done,  and  If  you 
publicity  in  connection  w 
that  ttoeee  be    efUtered 
w«  will  arrange  the  same 

We  anUdpate  we  will 
six  to  ten  thousand  names 
as  tbeee,  which  will  be 
registration. 

In  the  meantime,  with 
good  wlahea  and  regards,  I 
Respectfully, 

J 


Washington, 
Ve 


Arizona, 
B  yLiUiing, 

DC. 

are  sending  to 

separate  cover,  a 

1  f hlch  come  from 

and  large  these 

the   Elk's  Club. 

iU3ion  afflliationa 

names  are  all 

enactment  of 


Th  !8e 
t  le 
legislation. 

ter  conversations 

Irving  Diamond, 

'.  on  the  floor, 

The  reason 

is  that  many 

their  various 

.8  that  they 

public  opinion 

have  succeeded 

of  petitions  for 

roistered,  and  we 

register  these. 

req^st  that  you  see 

Association,   to 

advising  that  we 

namtes. 


regl  (try 
Raau) 

red 
With 
asslgi  menta 
cf 


Gongrieaman 


The  Republican  Party  of 
Been  Very  Good  for 
Very  Bad  for  Small 
Prove 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  llATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REP 

ThuTsday.  June 


tlie 
flgu  res 


Mr.  FATBiAN.    Mr 
publican  Party  has  beei 
the  housetops  that  it  is 
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throughout  this  country  as  an  authority 
on  statistics  of  business  failures.  This 
agency  is  not  political  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  It  caters  to  businessmen  generally 
of  all  political  faiths  and  has  no  interest 
in  politics.  It  is  engaged  solely  in  gath- 
ering statistical  facts  for  the  guidance  of 
business.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  ac- 
cused of  political  bias. 

Nevertheless,  its  figures  on  business 
failures  and  losses  through  liabilities  are 
mute  evidence  that  there  have  been  far 
more  failures  and  financial  losses  during 
Republican  administrations— though  not 
intended  for  that  purpose — than  under 
Democratic  rule.  But  let  the  cold  figures 
tell  their  own  story  of  the  truth  that 
small  businesses  have  suffered  to  a  far 
greater  extent  while  Presidents  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover  were  In  control  of 
the  National  Government  from  1921 
through  1932  than  from  1933  to  1943  in- 
clusive, when  President  Roosevelt  has 
directed  Federal  Government  affairs. 

Dun  b  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  cannot  be 
charged  with  collecting  these  figures 
by  way  of  deadly  comparison  for  any  po- 
litical reasons  as  between  Republican 
and  Democratic  nile.  Nevertheless,  they 
tell  a  convincing  story  how  varied  busi- 
nesses have  suffered  under  Republican 
rule.  These  data  demonstrate  that  it  is 
the  smaller  companies  engaged  In  manu- 
facturing, wholesaling,  retailing,  con- 
struction and  servicing  types  of  activities 
that  hrve  been  forced  into  bankruptcy. 

coMTAaATivs  rAatmts  vma  nrvwucAK  amp 

OmOCBATIO  BTTLS 

The  following  figures  represent  the 
number  of  failures  between  1021  and 
1932,  inclusive,  or  during  the  12  years  of 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hard- 
ing. Coolidge,  and  Hoover,  and  from  1933 
to  1943,  or  11  years  during  which  period 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  President: 
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282,007 
21.500 
11,427 

126,110 
11,427 

Difference... 

12,073 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures 
that  there  were  51  percent  more  failures 
during  the  Hardlng-Coolidge-Hoover 
regimes  than  under  the  administration 
of  President  Roosevelt,  There  is  the  fur- 
ther fact,  too,  that  under  Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover  control  of  Government  pol- 
icies the  number  of  failures  increased 
progressively  year  after  year  from  1921 
to  1932,  Inclusive,  excepting  for  a  few 
slight  variations,  climaxing  with  the 
greatest  number  in  1932.  when  there  were 
31,822  failures  through  bankruptcies. 
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On  the  contrary,  during  the  three 
terms  of  11  years  of  President  Roossvelt 
just  the  opposite  is  true.  The  greatest 
number  was  in  1933  when  the  President 
took  over  the  reins  of  Government  when 
business  was  in  chaos,  banks  were  closed, 
and  heroic  efforts  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration decreased  the  number  of 
failures  to  20.307,  or  11.515  less  than  1932. 
These  failures  declined  in  his  11  years 
as  they  increased  under  the  three  admin- 
istrations of  President  Harding,  Cool- 
idge, and  Hoover.  In  a  few  years  there 
were  increases  but  the  minimum  of  fail- 
ures occurred  in  1943  with  but  3,221. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  comparison  as 
showing  the  complete  reversal  brought 
about  by  President  Roosevelt. 

BEPUBLICAN   LOesn    6 a. 7    PERCENT    GRXATEB 

The  story  is  no  different  when  liabil- 
ities of  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cerns are  considered.  In  the  same  com- 
parison of  years  for  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic rule,  the  lo,sses  shown  by  Dun  k 
Bradstreet  statistics  show  the  following 
deadly  parallel: 
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Here  is  further  concrete  proof  from  a 
disinterested  and  unbiased  source  that 
under  12  years  of  Republican  control  of 
the  Federal  Government  the  average 
yearly  losses  were  62.7  percent  greater 
than  under  the  present  11  years  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Again  the  losses  by 
business,  most  of  them  generally  small 
enterprises,  increased  almost  yearly 
from  1921  to  1932  when  the  tremendous 
peak  of  $928,313,000  v.as  reached,  where- 
as just  the  counterpart  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  11  years  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  in  power.  And  the 
peak  of  decrease  was  reached  in  1943, 
with  but  $45,399,000  losses  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

FOX7R  BILLION  AfOKE  LOSSES  BT  EEPVBLICAMS 

The  deduction  to  be  made  from  these 
figures  of  failures  and  liability  losses  is 
that  it  has  been  small  businesses  which 
have  been  penalized  under  Republican 
domination,  whereas  big  business  has 
prospered  under  that  control.  This  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  262.007 
failures  during  Republican  rule  the  aver- 
age loss  was  $26,765.  Moreover,  aside 
from  the  injury  to  small  business 
through  these  failures,  the  creditors  have 
lost  $7,012,707,000  as  compared  with  only 


$2,397,394,000.  or  $4,615,313,000  more 
than  during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  regime. 

The  fact  that  small  business  has  pros- 
pered more  under  Democratic  than  Re- 
publican rule  with  less  failures  and 
smaller  losses  proves  conclusively  that 
the  prosperity  under  Republicans  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  big  interests  and 
harmful  to  small  business.  Little  busi- 
ness, we  have  been  told  for  years,  is  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation,  but  its  back  has 
been  systematically  bent  if  not  broken 
by  the  Republican  policy  as  evidenced 
from  these  undeniable  facts. 

It  is  the  encroachment  of  big  business 
that  is  responsible  for  the  heavier  num- 
ber of  failures  and  money  losses.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  decline  In  these 
losses  Is  due  entirely  to  the  war.  The 
failures  from  1933 — before  the  war 
started — to  1940,  inclusive,  averaged 
12.700  while  the  liabilities  were  $264,398,- 
000.  During  the  previous  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, however,  the  failures  aver- 
aged 123.500  and  the  liabiUties  $584,392,- 
000.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  war  had  helped  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration during  these  8  years  since  it  was 
nonexistent  in  this  period  insofar  as  this 
country  is  concerned.  Under  these  ad- 
ministrations failures  were  a  trifie  under 
50  percent  more  and  liabilities  65  percent 
more. 

Many  people  and  especially  business- 
men have  been  bamboozled  by  the  Re- 
publican speech  makers  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  been  the  party  of  pros- 
perity. Yes;  It  has  been  the  party  of 
prosperity  for  big  business,  but  it  has 
also  been  the  party  of  depression  for 
small  business. 


Lefs  Get  Tofether  and  Finish  the  Job 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under, 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman, 
War  Production  Board,  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit  at  the  Book-Cad- 
illac Hotel  on  June  5,  1944 : 

Making  a  speech  these  days,  even  to  such 
good  friends  as  I  know  I  have  in  this  rotnn, 
is  a  risky  undertaking.  The  air  is  charged 
with  suspense — with  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
mUitary  events  about  to  burst  forth  in  head- 
lines, writing  a  new  chapter  in  world  history. 
When  those  events  occur,  when  the  great 
liberation  of  Europe  actually  gets  under  way, 
everything  else  will  seem  petty  by  compari- 
son. What  we  have  to  say  here  can  be  of 
interest  only  as  It  relates  to  the  tremendous 
climax  of  the  war  that  looms  ahead. 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor,  American  manage- 
ment and  labor  have  for  the  most  part  given 
wholehearted  support  to  the  war  effort.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  worked  hard  and 
long  udder  conditions  of  strain  and  fatigue 
to  make  possible  America's  tremendous  out- 
poiiring  of  armed  power.   Their  splendid  con- 


tribution to  the  war  effort  can  be  read  in  the 
flgtu^s  of  war  production  and  in  the  superb 
quality  of  our  weapons  and  equipment. 

But  in  spite  of  the  excellent  over-all 
achievement  of  management  and  labor,  all  of 
U3  are  aware  that  here  and  there  shortsighted 
elements  in  both  groups  have  defaulted  on 
their  obligations  to  the  all-out  war  effort. 
Too  frequently,  narrow  group  interests  have 
been  allowed  to  overshadow  the  war  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Although  these  defaults  are 
not  representative  of  labor  and  management 
as  a  whole,  nevertheless -they  are  serious  and 
deplorable.  And  unless  they  are  stopped, 
they  will  do  a  grave  injxiry,  not  only  to  the 
Nation's  production  and  morale  during  the 
war.  but  also  to  our  chances  of  a  prosperoua 
post-war  future. 

ISSUES  MAONiriED 

I  want  to  say  to  you  frankly  that  too  many 
of  these  defaults  by  labor  and  management 
on  wartime  obligations  have  come  from  this 
very  region,  the  Detroit  area,  the  heart  of 
Industrial  America.  The  very  name  Detroit 
In  a  headline  today  has  begun  to  suggest 
labor  disputes  and  strikes,  which  injure  war 
production  and  spread  confusion  and  irrita- 
tion among  the  people  and  among  our  armed 
forces. 

Now.  I  know  only  too  well  that  the  eco- 
nomic issues  underlying  the  troubles  between 
management  and  labor  in  this  region  are  real 
and  serious.  But  those  issues  are  being  mag- 
nined  and  aggravated  out  of  all  proportion  by 
hot  emotion  on  both  sides. 

The  experience  of  the  country  •■  a  wbole 
shows  that  economic  disagreements  between 
labor  and  management  can  be  solved  by  rea- 
sonable methods,  without  strikes  and  pro- 
longed friction,  if  tackled  in  the  right  spirit. 
The  major  labor  problems  have  all  been 
solved,  in  one  place  or  another,  by  reasonable 
methods,  and  to  the  long-range  benefit  of 
both  parties.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
reason  why  such  methods  have  not  worked 
better  In  the  Detroit  area  is  that  they  hsvs 
been  too  often  blocked  by  an  unhealthy  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

This  attitude  is  found  both  among  workers 
and  among  managers.  Powerful  elements  in 
both  groups  have  taken  a  grim,  die-hard  po- 
sition. They  have  forgotten  that  they  are  on 
the  same  team.  Instead,  they  regard  them- 
selves as  being  In  a  fight  against  each  other. 
Psychologically  they  have  dug  themselves  in 
for  that  fight.  Now  they  want  to  stay  In  the 
trenches  and  slug  It  out,  'instead  of  working 
for  a  practical  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences, like  reasonable  men  of  affairs,  and  like 
good  Americans. 

LABOK-MAMACXMENT     NS6LSCTXD 

'  In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  dramatic 
evidence  of  this  bad  attitude  of  mind.  I 
refer  to  the  foremen's  strike  which  caused 
so  much  concern  here,  and,  for  that  matter, 
throughout  the  Nation.  Traditionally,  the 
foremen  and  supervisors  of  American  indus- 
try have  always  been  on  the  side  of  manage- 
ment. They  have  always  identified  them- 
selves with  management.  When  they  go 
on  strike,  they  have  lost  that  sense  of  iden- 
tification with  the  managers.  The  reasons 
they  give  for  their  strike  are  economic  but 
those  reasons  could  never  have  lo(Hned  so 
large  had  it  not  been  for  lack  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding. 

Another  symptom  of  the  same  bad  pey- 
chological  condition  can  be  seen  in  the  rel- 
atively small  number  of  labor-management 
committees  In  the  Detroit  area.  Throughout 
the  United  States  there  are  nearly  5,000  such 
committees,  developed  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  War  Production  Board.  In  most  In- 
dustrial cienters  these  committees  play  an 
extremely  Important  part  In  stimulating  war 
production,  and  in  creating  a  better  basis  for 
understanding  between  management  and 
labor.    In  the  Detroit  area.  too.  a  few  such 
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eocninittCM  b«T«  been  established  by  some 
tjnoenu,  uuX  they  are  doing  excellent  work. 
But  tbe  great  bulk  aS  managements  In  Ds- 
trolt  hav«  ujinirtiiiitlj  drawn  back  from  the 
labor-manafMMDt  committee  plan.  Tbey 
are  unwlUint  to  five  the  committee  plan  a 
fair  trial,  or  tren  eweful  atudy  ThU  fact 
plainly  reveale  the  eitent  to  which  Detroit 
■MBAfement  and  labor  have  loet  touch. 
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Let  me  aay  it  again:  You 
ad)\ut  your  problems  in  an 
reeentment,  suspicion,  and 
man  dignity  and  pride  being 
conferences  which  begin  in 
phere  are  generally  doomed 
break  up  In  an  even  wor«e 
our  experience  shuws  that 
at  such  oonferenoea,  and  whc 
to  speak  for  their  groups, 
for  their  calm  |ao<t  Mmse  ani 
rather  than  for  ttoflf  fttHllty 
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y,  and  to  work  pAtiontty, 
to  arrtve  at  •  reaaonable  settieoMnt 


Tho  pwfiio  ct  th«  United  BtMea  «pMt 
management  and  labor  in  Detroit  to  aot  an 
example  of  patriotism  and  good  judgment  to 
tto  country .  Neither  side  has  any  right  to 
MOMBd  that  lu  own  problems  be  eonaldored 
whUe  It  refusea  to  give  genuine  consideration 
to  the  problems  of  the  other  side. 

The  Induatrlea  in  Detroit  are  noted  for 
doing  a  great  Job  once  that  Job  is  clearly  de- 
ftned.  Detrolfs  lyar  production  record  alone 
Is  proof  of  the  ability  to  achieve  technical 
wonder)  almost  overnight.  This  is  because 
Detroit's  engineers  know  how  to  bring  their 
Ingenuity  to  bear  constructively  on  their 
technical  problems,  without  emotional  bias 
or  preconceived  Ideas.  Today  your  main 
(uroblem  ts  a  problem  in  human  engineering. 
And  like  any  technical  problem,  it  needs  to 
be  approached  with  a  soiaid  grasp  of  the 
facts,  and  without  fear  or  animosity  or  pre- 
eoncelved  ideas. 

One  fundamental  fact  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked  is  that  the  workers  you  are  dealing 
with  are  human  beings,  with  all  the  virtues 
and  fallings  of  the  species.  Men  and  women 
of  the  Detroit  war  factories  are  as  patriotic 
as  anyone.  But  they  are  also  as  human  as 
anyone.  Under  conditions  of  wartime  prea- 
■ure  it  la  natural  to  become  temperamental 
and  Irritable  and  suspicious.  When  people 
an  worried  about  the  future,  they  want  re- 
aaaurmnoe.  Tbey  want  the  knowledge  that 
their  leadars,  both  in  labor  and  management, 
are  planning  In  cooperation,  doing  every- 
thlnc  poaalble  to  aasure  their  Joba  and  their 
livelihood.  lAPki"g  reassurance,  it  is  easy 
to  develop  a  profound  attack  of  "eut-back 
Jltteva."  All  this  has  to  be  recognised  and 
understood,  even  sympatheucally  understood. 
With  stich  an  underst^nding.  it  U  poalslsU 
to  approach  the  problet^  of  ssUUlshlng  or- 
derly relations  between  mBASgemeat  and  U- 
bcr  in  a  way  that  vriU  satisfy  the  needs  of 
both  groups. 
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Thie  year  has  already 
achievement  In  many  war 
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But  the  over-all  war-producil 
1844  call  for  the  full  energlsf 
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cannot  now  afford  any  dive 
group  agitation  or  to 
the  expense  of  war  output. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFT  ESENTATTVEl 


Thursday.  June 


i.  1944 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr. 
day,  June  6,  1944,  waa 
continent  of  Europe. 

As  the  world's  greateti 
greatest  stake  in  the  woi  Id 
In  progress,  the  PaterKD 
N.  J..  Y.  M.  C.  A.'8  we^ 
brother  Institutions  In 
oommemorating  the  one 
nlveraanr  of  the  f oundlni 
gallon  tn  a  mall  London 
WUUains  and  a  group  of 

George  WUIlams'  rooi|i 
•troyed  bf  Nazi  bombs 


Speaker.  Tues- 
D-day  on  the 


battle  for  the 

's  history  was 
and  Passaic. 

Joining  their 
W  countries  in 
hundredth  an- 
of  this  organl- 
room  by  Oeorge 
friends. 

has  been  de- 
in  this  war  and 


speakers  at  these  birthday  parties  in  my 
district  emphasized  that  while  war  may 
do  away  with  human  shrines  it  cannot 
obliterate  the  values  for  which  they 
stand.  This  Is  an  Inspiring  thought  as 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  begins  its  second  century 
of  service  for  the  mind,  body,  and  spirit 
of  our  young  manhood  while  aiding  them 
as  tbey  take  part  in  a  major  war  (or  the 
fourth  time.  ^        .   ^ 

Vincent  Vandervoort,  prwldtnt  of  tht 
Pattrioa  Y.  called  upon  Walt«r  Lindell, 
lantral  MMoutlve  Mcretary.  to  makt 
prMtntatlotM  to  thrpn  of  his  aniilMUnti 
who  had  mvii4  ttM  organiitttuin  a  OMi* 
MfMd  total  of  M  yfars.  Thty  wtrt  A  • 
frfd  M.  OhUMin,  in«fnb«r«hlp  kikI  t)ubll« 
fftKUma  iMrttary,  M  yMrai  MArtha 
NAUiamNn,  dormitory  iiiAtron,  97  yfftrii 
MNl  WItilam  M.  •ttnltyi  mntiM  tfoiwrt- 
•Ml,Myt*ri.  «... 

tn  Fmm1««  whoro  Amoa  H.  MorriMm  M 
iiitrtl  MMMttvo  Mortiary.  Cart  Mai- 
frifh.  vlM  prwMofit,  had  John  Idkor, 
Motropfilltan  Opera  Co,  barliotM,  tlnf 
In  the  gymnaatum  In  wtiloh  tia  pl«yM 
iMalietball  and  volley  bail  M  A  l»oy.    ^ 

1  have  always  tottn  •  baltfVfr  in  And  A 
NUpportor  of  tfM  Y.  M .  0,  A,  t  twvt  Itvad 
in  ttM  d«rmitort«i  of  tho  Wfw  Itortn. 
Oonn.«  Broottlyn,  N,  Y.,  And  fAMAto  Y 
bulldinfi^  It  WAS  tha  first  dormitory  oa- 
eupAnt  of  thf  FAsaAic  Y.  movitiif  into  iht 
butldlnf  soRM  ttw  WMKf  befort  It  wAi 
formAtfy  oponod,        ^  .^,,  ^  _ 

When  I  was  a  tad  X  fulfilled  my  AmM- 
tlon  to  join  the  Y  a«  soon  as  my  aga  por- 
mtttod.    X  want  my  boyi  to  do  Ukawtaa, 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  out 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  In  my  diatrict  for  thair 
contributions  to  the  good  and  welfare  of 
community.  State,  Nation,  and  all  man- 
kind. 


Address  by  Hon.  Richard  B.  Rnssell,  of 
Georgia,  to  West  Virginia  Bankers'  As- 
sociation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  CXOBCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  speech  I 
delivered  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of 
the  West  Virginia  Bankers'  Association 
held  In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  June  2.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ur.  Toaetmaeter.  Ut.  President,  ladlea.  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  paid  me  tiy  your  invitation  to  address 
you  thle  erening.  It  la  pleaaant  to  get  away 
from  the  arduotia  life  of  Waahlngton  occa- 
alonaUy,  and  moat  helpful  to  meet  with  such 
organiaatione  ae  yours,  composed  of  people 
who  carry  on  the  buslneae  of  this  ootmtry 
and  help  support  our  Qovernment. 

In  this  greatest  of  all  World  Ware  otir 
National  Capital  has  become  the  nerve  cen- 
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ter  of  the  war  effort  of  all  the  United  Nations. 
It  Is  true  that  there  Is  confusion  and  be- 
wilderment aplenty  in  Washington,  but 
history  is  being  made  there  dally.  I  shall 
not,  however,  talk  to  you  tonight  about  what 
la  transpiring  In  Washington.  I  shall  eschew 
politics  or  mention  of  pending  legislation. 
If  I  were  capable  of  doing  so,  I  would  not 
talk  shop  by  atumptlng  to  discuss  banking 
problems  with  you. 

Nearly  every  American  eltlaen  has  some 
loved  one  or  aloae  friend  who  tonliht  is  far 
from  home  taking  part  In  thle  gtganito  oon* 
ieet.  Our  hopes,  our  hearM,  and  our  minde 
ara  with  them  in  their  dally  taeks  nn  the 
farHIUMM  ttatiin  of  ihie  aloHal  struNKte  for 
tur  esiMieriee  as  a  free  people  1  have  had 
lliiuaiiei  rtpporiuhillee  Ui  ettMifve  H«w  the 
men  ai>A  women  whn  are  Agtiilng  thle  war 
fi>r  ue  are  tiying,  ihiHliiDii  ahil  setvlng.  It 
WNs  itty  privilege  Hi  aat  ■§  ftiairniaft  t»l  il>e 
only  4w>ifMrew»«>Hal  aoMMlitM  whifh  has  vis- 
lied  our  nahiiMg  mmi  H  ovary  branate  of  the 
aarvlee  In  every  eeetton  of  the  world  where 
iha  •iars  arul  MiripM  fly  The  irlu  ehUlleO 
4t<M0  milM  "f  eirpleiie  travel  We  eIreteO 
Mia  gtobe  aitd  twie*  oroseed  the  RutieU'r, 

Rver  flyioM  eaeiwari,  wa  traveled  tftm 
WaehlMsU/ii  in  the  remete  forested  faetneeees 
of  Newroundland,  nmm  the  lowedriii  pealM 
and  laeaap  of  Oreenland  Ui  feeland,  over  tba 
North  lea  Ui  Riialand,  and,  akirtliif  tha 
Ibarlan  PeninsulN  and  oibralur,  on  down 
10  north  Afriiia  After  vleltlng  with  the  m«n 
nf  tite  Army  who  have  reeenlly  itrnkm  the 
Miller  tine  In  lisly  and  the  men  (rf  the  Navy 
Who  transport  and  supply  them  aer«Hi«  the 
Mediterranean,  we  flew  trim  that  theater 
aapoas  the  Fyramids  ot  igvpi  and  the  tlble 
laiMto  of  UM  middle  east  down  (o  Baera  and 
Abadaii  on  tbe  Persian  Oulf, 

Wa  are  really  fighting  two  wara—ene  Pu* 
repaan  and  tlie  other  Aslatie,  When  we  left 
Abadsn  we  moved  from  the  luropean  theater, 
where  all  of  the  effort  U  dlreeUd  agalnat  the 
Germans,  into  the  Asietio  theaur,  where  our 
enemy  U  the  hated  Jap.  We  fUw  entirely 
acroes  India  to  the  Province  of  Assam,  where 
tea  plantations  have  given  way  to  alrdromea 
and  warehouses.  Flying  at  33,000  feet  over 
the  Himalayas,  we  negotiated  the  famed 
Burma  Hump  into  ancient  China.  Return- 
ing from  China  in  another  flight  over  the 
hump,  we  went  by  Calcutta  to  Ceylon. 

Prom  Ceylon  we  flew  8.800  miles  over  the 
Jap  Infested  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Australia.  This  flight  was  a  great  adventure, 
for  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  land -based 
plane  had  ever  traversed  this  route.  We  flew 
over  much  of  the  vast  continent  of  Australia 
and  to  New  Guinea  and  the  other  Jungle- 
covered  islands  of  the  Paclflc  to  HawaU,  and 
then  home. 

Time  wUl  not  permit  me  to  give  you  my 
impressions  of  the  leaders  of  our  allies  with 
whom  I  was  privileged  to  talk.  Among 
others  we  were  received  by  the  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  visited  with  Mr.  Churchill 
at  10  Downing  Street,  and  had  dinner  with 
the  Generalissimo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  in  their  home  at  Chungking. 

Our  first  Interest  was  In  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  G.  I.  Joe  and  the  men  commanding 
him.  It  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  to 
see  these  American  boys  and  girls,  the  prod- 
uct of  our  democratic  Institutions,  waging 
war  in  every  clime  and  under  every  conceiv- 
able condition.  We  talked  to  men  of  every 
rank  and  every  branch  of  the  service.  We 
ate  with  them  at  their  mesa,  and  observed 
them  in  the  field.  We  visited  the  hospitals 
and  the  Red  Cross  canteens.  We  undertook 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  pro- 
visions made  for  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  men  and  tbe  suitabUlty  of  the  weapons 
provided  them. 

I  do  not  pose  as  any  expert  in  military 
strategy,  but  no  one  could  have  seen  and 
heard  the  things  which  came  to -our  atten- 
tion on  this  tilp  without  hjwlng  come  com- 
prehension of  tbe  tremendous  Job  still  to  be 


done  before  our  men  can  return  home.  The 
single  problem  of  transportation  Involved  in 
this  war  would  tax  our  reeouroes  even  if  we 
did  not  have  the  additional  taak  of  destroy- 
ing a  well-armed,  well-equipped,  and  well- 
trained  enemy.  Thousands  of  tons  of  food, 
clothing,  smmunltion,  and  motorlxed  equip- 
ment must  be  at  the  point  it  is  needed  at 
the  moment  of  need  if  our  men  are  not  to 
suffer.  It  itafl  not  only  involved  the  con- 
struction uf  millions  of  tons  ot  ocean  ship- 
ping and  the  um  of  thoURsnds  of  traneport 
S lanes,  fbt  the  building  of  airfields,  fallroada, 
lahwaye,  and  Junale  trails. 
Wa  often  hear  that  this  Is  a  maahanliad 
war,  That  thle  le  true  ii  atteeted  by  the 
tens  of  thotieande  ol  trunke,  tanlie,  pianee, 
and  Nhi|M  involved i  Vui  (here  are  frtmte 
where  mif  men  ere  siltt  i\fp0tuUiA  uitnu  etiit* 
pile*  ertd  NmmtmitMm  irNii«|("M«tl  i>v  mulee, 
(ntm^\»,  Nhd,  Indeed,  l»y  hniitnn  i<Mrr)^r«    the 

(ienerHl  Hid  well  im  (Jhlna  Is  |Nfha|M  the  greai* 
aet  (If  tit'Me  involved  anywhere,  Vvary  aal* 
ion  of  gsMfiine,  every  bomb,  every  noMni  oT 

supplies  ilium  U)  Mur  foraee  eiattnnad  In 
Oliiiia  mu*i  imh  »nly  be  earrled  by  sieam' 
ehio  for  many  thmisends  nt  milea  to  Oaleuiia, 
but  sf ter  reaehina  there  iniisi  ba  loi4ad  and 
unloaded  nine  different  iimee  and  flown  by 
our  hert/le  transport  pilirte  over  tbe  towerlnf 
mwlis  of  the  nurma  hump  before  tbey  aan 
■a  used  against  (he  enemy 

There  are  remote  and  limelv  outp«»ete,  far 
removed  intm  (iiviiieetu;ti  or  Iroin  ibeaat  of 
enemy  adtii/n,  whl(  h  mi«st  be  mdWldlnad  to 
aeeure  the  auaaaasful  prueeoution  of  the  war, 
M'let  men  would  trafar  eetuei  battle  duty  to 
long  mantba  ol  iniigwy  at  Mm  laolotad  baeae 
In  NewfoitMllaMi.  Laorador,  loaland,  and 
many  of  the  etepping  stones  of  the  Faalfla, 
There  will  be  meny  real  heroee  of  this  wsr 
who  have  never  beard  a  gun  fired  by  an 
enemy.  Down  on  the  seoreblng  rim  of  the 
Perelen  Oulf  at  Basra  in  Persia,  thousands 
of  Amertcane  are  engaged  In  handling  and 
aeaembllng  the  pianee,  tanks,  trucks,  and 
other  war  equipment  which  is  iMlng  trans- 
ferred under  lend-lease  to  our  Russian 
allies.  The  day  that  we  arrived  there  the 
temperature  was  163  at  the  airport  It  is  eo 
unbelievably  hot  that  a  wrench  left  out  In 
the  midday  sun  for  a  short  while  cannot  be 
picked  up  without  heavy  gloves.  The  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
section  are  incredibly  primitive,  and  our  men 
have  practically  no  recreation  except  an  oc- 
easional  moving  picture  show.  They  are  do- 
ing so  well  that  Instead  of  the  Russians  urging 
us  to  supply  them  the  tools,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  insist  that  they  get  the  guns  and 
tanks  and  planes  out  of  the  way. 

Veritable  factories  and  foundries  have  been 
established  In  other  out-of-the-way  placee 
where  unsung  heroes  toil  day  and  night  to 
keep  the  tools  of  war  ftinctlonlng  for  those 
who  are  to  handle  them  In  battle.  In  the 
South  Pacific  an  airfield  that  was  essential 
to  the  attack  on  Bougainville  Island  was  con- 
structed by  Navy  Seabees  in  4  days  by  work- 
ing 20  hours  a  day.  Those  men,  however, 
had  plenty  of  excitement,  because  the  Japa 
bombed  them  two  or  three  times  during  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

The  resourcefulness  and  unfailing  good 
humor  of  our  boys — whether  in  the  Ice  and 
snow  of  the  Arctic  Circle  or  the  indescribable 
heat  of  the  tropics  or  In  the  constant  raina 
of  the  monsoon  season  in  Burma  and  Assam — 
are  most  inspiring.  No  one  could  see  It  with- 
out being  proud  that  he  too  is  an  American. 
Almost  every  unit  hae  the  counterpart  of 
the  comer  drug  store  wit  known  to  every 
small  town,  and  the  wisecracks  of  these  com- 
pany Jesters  will  become  a  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  war. 

The  performance  of  ovir  men  In  battle  la 
all  that  could  be  asked.  They  are  living  up 
to  the  best  traditions  of  our  armed  forcea. 
We  spent  some  time  in  England  with  the 
bomt}ardment  and  fighter  groups  that  are 


over  Germany  and  the  Continent  almost 
dally.  This  Is  a  grim  business,  and  it  does 
not  take  numy  sorties  to  make  men  out  of 
boys.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  not  since  we 
began  bombing  the  millUry  Installations  of 
Kurope  has  a  single  one  of  our  air  bombard- 
ment groups  ever  turned  back  on  account  of 
enemy  action  until  after  the  bomlM  bad  been 
dropped  on  the  Urget.  X  ehall  never  forget 
the  emotion  1  eaperienead  on  eeeing  bombers 
briefed  out  for  attaek,  both  from  Kngland 
and  the  nouth  Parlflr.  It  tears  the  heart* 
strings  to  see  the  tragedy  in  the  eyee  of  bora 
who  return  to  lift  tlia  body  of  a  aonuwia 
who  has  lived  with  them  for  months  out  §1 
s  piNtie  filled  wKh  flak  ttr  rttfket  hnlee, 

Rvery  brNhr*h  of  the  semot  Has  Ms  full 
sliare  rff  heroes    I  fnllied  to  ttUM  nt  them, 


and  I  Have  yet  to  beer  <fte  of  ihani  llHor  a 
W'*rfl  of  braggadoalo,  It  was  difflatlH  U  kO* 
lieve  that  tlieai  maef  boys,  aa  aHft*a|MbM 
and  modeai  aa  a  amintfy  maid,  oouM  toft 
nerfarniati  Uia  feats  of  daring  oMHIVlfi 
to  them, 

Mere  would  he  m»  wtto  had  had  hie  FT 
boat  »hin  ut  pimm  under  hirn  In  the  n^ilO' 
mons,  iMit  who  had  landed  on  a  Jap-hald 
Island  where  he  WH'd  a  one- men  war  for 
days  Ufiill  resdiied  Another,  a  marlite,  had 
arleeri  trim  his  fos  hole  ae  a  J»f  Mnk  paesatf 
over  and  pla/>ed  a  grenade  In  tne  tread,  Im^ 
moblllMlriN  lltet  iMstrument  of  deetrurlloti 
wllhin  a  few  feet  of  hint  In  a  bOMllil  wa 
talked  to  a  ehearfiil  lad  still  in  kit  liMa 
whf«,  wiih  his  »§mnim  all  kiiiad  or  nwindfi 
and  himeelf  aHM  Mireugb  botb  lofi,  Hai 
oonMnnod  lo  oiparaU  a  maehlne  gun  agalnet 
three  Oarman  aountarattaeka  on  an  Import- 
tant  strong  point  until  relief  same,  Theea 
ara  but  samplea  of  hundreds  that  I  aeutd 
raelta  to  you  to  damonatrate  beyond  peratf- 
vanture  the  high  eourage  of  our  fighting  mm. 

It  will  be  reaeeurlng  to  thoee  whoee  eona 
are  overseas  to  kiu>w  that  our  armed  foreaa 
are  the  best  equipped,  the  beet  clothed, 
and  the  best  fed  fighting  organlMtion  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  American  produc- 
tion and  ingenuity  have  Jiutified  our  proud- 
est boasts  by  turning  out  tools  of  war  of  the 
highest  quality.  Except  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  areas  and  during  actual  fighting  op- 
erations, where  there  Is  not  much  variety 
of  food,  the  mess  served  to  G.  I.  Joe  contains 
plenty  of  substantial  food  that  is  usually  well 
prepared. 

The  medical  service  which  Is  available  to  . 
our  sick  and  wounded  is  Infinitely  superior 
to  that  which  can  be  had  by  the  average  citi- 
zen at  home.  I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the 
miracles  performed  by  our  doctors  and  nurses, 
not  only  In  the  base  hospitals  but  In  the 
medical  units  that  accompany  the  troops 
during  operations.  The  nurses  are  entitled 
to  especial  credit,  and  many  of  the  wounded 
were  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  so-called  fly- 
ing angela  who  accompany  the  transport 
planes  and  take  care  of  the  men  ae  tbey  are 
flown  back  from  the  front  to  medical  centers. 
The  use  of  blood  plasma,  penicillin,  sulfa 
drugs,  and  other  new  methods  are  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands  who  would  have  per- 
ished In  any  other  war. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  been  very  fortunate 
in  our  selection  of  the  men  who  conunand. 
General  Chennault  in  Cliina  is  a  great  mili- 
tary genius.  MacArthur  In  the  Paclflc  has 
done  more  than  he  was  asked  to  do.  He  waa 
expected  only  to  hold  the  Japaneee,  but  he 
successfully  took  the  offensive  with  very  lim- 
ited resources.  Elsenhower  is  an  able  leader, 
and  Halsey  and  Nimitz  are  true  fighting  men 
of  the  sea. 

Mistakes  have  been  made,  but  they  have 
not  been  repeated.  If  the  civilian  population 
at  home  will  support  our  armed  forcea  with 
the  same  seal  and  determination  displayed 
by  the  men  in  the  field,  tbey  will  win  thle 
war  for  ue  quicker  than  we  really  have  any 
right  to  txpect. 
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Th«  grMitact  American  Army  ever  aasembled 
ts  poUed  tonight  in  the  British  Isles  await- 
ing orders  for  the  Invasion  of  the  Continent. 
The  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  cur  people  are 
with  them  as  they  prepare  to  embark  npon 
the  greatest  military  operation  of  all  time. 
Our  air  blows  are  Increasing  In  Intensity  and 
in  numbers  of  planes  and  bombs.  On  some 
days  the  nimiber  of  men  in  the  air  over  Ger- 
many is  equal  to  a  full  division. 

There  Is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  valtie  of  aerial  bombardment.  We  know 
that  however  severe  it  may  be,  a  strongly 
fortified  position  cannot  be  wrested  from  the 
enemy  by  bombing  alone.  However,  It  has 
a  profound  effect  on  the  course  of  war.  Prom 
what  I  saw  of  the  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs taken  of  such  cities  at  Hamburg  and 
Frankfurt  after  devastating  raids.  I  can  but 
fael  that  these  attacks  have  done  much  to 
soften  up  the  enemy  for  the  invasion,  in 
addition  to  the  great  destruction  of  his  fac- 
tories and  tnuaqiortation.  The  fact  that  the 
Oermans  now  have  from  eight  to  ten  million 
people  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  to  the  fields  and  roads  and  into  un- 
believably crowded  quarters  cannot  inspire 
any  love  of  nazl-lsm  or  Increase  their  confi- 
dence and  faith  in  the  promises  of  HUler  and 
Coering. 

Absolute  command  of  the  skies  will  be  of 
tremeiidous  importance  on  D-day.  I  do  not 
know  the  day  and  hour  of  Invasion,  and  I 
am  glad  that  I  do  not.  Prom  what  I  saw 
of  the  men  who  are  to  make  this  great  at- 
tack. I  am  convinced  that  they  do  not  have 
the  -Invasion  Jitters"  nearly  so  badly  as  do 
we  who  are  here  at  home.  These  men  have 
spent  long  ho\irs  in  arduous  training  for  the 
task  before  them.  They  arc  ready  for  the 
test.  In  fact,  they  are  impatient  for  the 
order  to  move.  They  have  confidence  In 
themselves,  in  their  weapons,  and  In  their 
leaders.  They  want  to  go  in  and  get  the  Job 
OW.  Burope  may  be  one  strong  fortress, 
just  as  Hitler  claims,  but  I  have  faith  that 
General  Eisenhower  and  his  staff  will  not 
strike  until  they  are  ready,  even  to  the  last 
button  on  the  last  man's  shirt,  and  are  fully 
confident  that  they  will  break  through. 

Despite  all  of  the  innovations  of  this  war, 
with  Its  flO-ton  tanks  and  fleets  of  bomb- 
ing planes,  our  experience  in  Italy  and 
■gnin«±  the  Japanese  has  shown  us  that  in 
the  last  analysis  victory  will  depend  upon 
the  man  with  the  gun  In  his  hands.  The  in- 
fantry Is  still  the  queen  of  battles.  Without 
detracting  one  lota  from  the  heroic  accom- 
plishments of  our  airmen  or  the  thrUllng 
aspldts  of  PT  boat  and  submarine  crews  and 
those  who  handle  the  tanks  and  half  tracks, 
the  final  decision  depends  on  the  foot  soldier. 
Just  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  other  wars. 
"Hiere  Is  not  much  glamor  attached  to  freez- 
ing in  a  foxhole  or  fighting  insects  In  the 
mervdlble  Jtmgles  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  load  that 
Is  being  carried  ty  the  men  who  take  their 
weapons  along  with  them  as  they  slog 
throxigh  dust  and  mud. 

Thte  war  has  brought  out  more  new  and 
fpacta^nilar  weapons  and  rumors  of  others 
•VMi  more  deadlv  than  ha^  any  other  war  of 
taMory.  Large  bodies  of  air-borne  troops 
aia  now  an  essential  part  of  any  attack. 
Complete  divisions  with  all  equipment  ex- 
cept the  heaviest  artillery  can  now  be  trans- 
ported far  beyond  the  enemy's  lines.  Tanks 
of  new  and  unusual  size,  speed,  and  fire 
power  have  been  developed.  Early  in  the 
war  wfc«n  the  Germans  smashed  the  French 
armies  and  forced  the  British  evacuation  at 
Dunkerqtie.  It  seemed  that  the  tanks  were 
almost  unstoppable.  However, something  has 
Uways  developed  to  offset  any  new  innova- 
tion. The  rocket  gun  and  new  artillery  now 
torn  tanks  Into  blazing  funeral  pyres  for  the 
occupants.  The  Stuka  dive  bomber  that  was 
•o  much  feared  In  the  early  days  of  the  war 
is  now  almost  obsolete.  Our  fast  fighter 
planes  shoot  them  down  llks  clay  pigeons. 
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It  seemed  for  a  time  that 
be  a  better  defense  than 
flcatlons.    The  Invention  of 
enables  engineers  to 
ments  of  death  without 
the  infantry  is  still  the 
offensive  army,  and  while 
branches  are  essential,  the 
and  Tokyo  will  be  carved 
the  foot  soldiers. 

Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  have 
takes  In  this  war,  but  the 
their    undoing    was    the 
American   people   had 
luxury  loving  to  wage  war 
was  Inconceivable  to  them 
our  high  standard  of  living 
joyed  peace  and  who  did 
sake   of   war's   brutality 
eoxild  become  so  transforms  1 
we  would  produce  the 
efficient  fighting  machine 
ever  seen.    It  must  be 
evidence  before  their  very 
realize  that  the  youth  of 
uct  of  the  hated  institut 
are  proving  themselves 
for  soldiers  who.  as  wards 
been  taught  to  goose-step 
have  heen  tealned  all  their 
of  war. 

Indeed,  there  -vere  many 
cans  who  had  serious 
ability  of  this  generation 
of    war's    crucible.      The 
formance  of  our  armed 
conceivable  condition  has 
skeptical.     The  dictators 
falling   in   ruins    under 
blows  Oi  men  who  were  bor|i 
hate  war,   but   fight   with 
destroy  the  forces  that 
of  life. 

There  are  now  those  who 
training  has  so  instilled  the 
the  instincts  of  brutality 
fighting  men  that  they  wil 
insoluble  problem  on  their 
victory   Is  won.     I  have 
articles  which  streased  the 
seen  by  the  authors  to 
Into  our  civilian  life. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of 
tonunyrot.    I  have  talked 
the  heroes  of  this  war — 
down  nvmabers  of  enemy 
have  killed  25  or  30  Japs 
severely  wounded,  and 
their  closest  friends  fall  by 
hatred  of  the  enemy  and 
to  destroy  them  is  In  some 
fylng.  but  I  have  yet  to  se< 
armed  forces  who  Is  not 
thing  over  as  soon  as 
the  normal  pursuits  of 
and  killing  are  distasteful 
It  is  but  a  means  to  an 
fight  they  dream  of 
farm  or  in  the  shop  or  th< 
home   town  as  soon   as 
threatened  a  free  life 
pletely  destroyed.    We  aU 
which  we  sacrifice.    These 
so  much  for  this  Nation  wll 
for  their  experiences.    The  r 
institutions  of  Government 
vldual  rights  as  American 
the  peaceful  days  to  come 
upon  the  fields  of  battle 
The   men  who  are  ac 
war  do  not  believe  that 
They  cannot  understand 
the  part  of  so  many 
the  victory  is  almost  In 
men  know  that  although 
gold  stars  in  the  windows  o 
all  that  has  taken  place 
war  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
tory  to  the  real  battle. 
eonalderable  number  of  ou* 
placent  or  overoptlmlitle  Is 
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O.  I.  Joe  who  has  been  pinned  down  by 
machine  gim  and  mortar  fire  for  3  or  4  days 
and  has  had  nothing  to  eat  but  K  ratlona 
dtiring  that  period.  We  are  unworthy  of  the 
sacrifices  that  are  being  made  by  the  flower 
of  our  youth  if  we  relax  for  1  second  in  our 
support  of  our  armed  forces.  We  at  home 
have  merely  suffered  petty  inconveniences  as 
a  result  of  this  war.  No  civilian  population 
of  any  nation  has  made  fewer  sacrifices.  The 
men  at  the  front  should  certainly  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  so  long  as  they  are  risk- 
ing their  lives  daily  we  should,  for  the  emer- 
gency at  least,  be  wlUing  to  forego  any  idea 
of  business  as  usual,  politics  as  usual,  and 
strikes  as  usual. 

Even  when  Germany  finally  crumbles  and 
the  European  war  Is  done,  we  cannot  afford 
to  relax  our  efforts  for  one  moment.  In- 
deed, the  Japs  lay  great  store  In  the  hope 
that  the  war  in  Europe  will  be  so  exhausting 
that  the  American  people  will  not  be  willing 
to  make  the  sacrifices  that  will  be  necessary 
to  beat  the  Japanese  finally  to  their  knees. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  within  the  area 
which  they  have  conquered  the  Japs  have 
every  resource  that  Is  necessary  for  making 
war.  They  are  a  nation  of  fanatical  brutes 
who  do  not  recognize  any  of  the  rules  of 
war,  and  who  generally  die  rather  than  sur- 
render. I  doubt  that  we  can  knock  them  out 
of  the  war  by  bombing  any  more  than  we 
can  force  Germany  to  surrender  through  the 
same  process.  We  are  a  long  way  from  bases 
which  will  permit  the  operation  of  heavy 
bombers  against  them. 

The  situation  in  China  Is  very  critical. 
The  people  are  war-weary,  and  but  for  the 
firm  hand  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
would  have  doubtless  abandoned  the  str\ig- 
gle.  I  must  say  in  all  frankness  that  the 
Chinese  troops  that  I  saw,  with  the  exception 
of  the  divisions  trained  and  equlppeid  in 
India  by  American  officers,  do  not  consti- 
tute armies  in  the  sense  that  we  generally 
use  that  word.  They  are  poorly  equipped 
and  more  poorly  fed.  We  need  not  deceive 
ourselves  with  any  idea  that  we  will  be  able 
to  supply  and  equip  the  millions  of  poten- 
tial soldiers  in  China,  even  if  the  Burma 
Road  be  opened  or  the  Ledo  Road  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  us 
to  establish  ourselves  firmly  on  the  coast 
of  China  and  drive  the  Japanese  out  be- 
fore this  can  be  accomplished.  Our  military 
leaders  have  recently  admitted  this. 

However  long  and  hard  may  be  the  road 
to  final  and  complete  victory,  we  have  no 
option  but  to  travel  it.  We  cannot  hope  to 
have  an  endtuing  peace  if  we  are  unwilling 
to  make  any  sacrifice  which  complete  vic- 
tory may  require.  The  men  in  uniform  are 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
bring  this  victory  to  our  country  If  the 
American  people  will  support  them. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  These  men 
are  thinking  about  the  post-war  world. 
Men  who  fsce  death  think  of  the  future. 
The  desire  to  Uve  is  strong.  They  have  In- 
vested their  sweat  and  blood  in  preservli^ 
America,  and  they  have  definite  convictions 
about  the  world  of  tomorrow.  They  will  have 
seen  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  human  life 
and  suffering  which  has  been  poured  out  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  grim  struggle  to 
survive  they  have  learned  to  think  straight. 
If  they  make  mistakes  they  cease  to  live. 
They  are  determined  that  as  a  nation  we 
shall  not  repeat  the  mistakes  which  brought 
about  this  holocaust.  They  are  Jtist  as  de- 
termined to  win  the  peace  after  the  war  Is 
over  as  they  are  to  secure  victory  by  arms 
In  the  field.  They  are  fighting  for  the  way 
of  life  they  know,  and  when  the  war  Is  over 
they  will  demand  that  all  of  the  rights  and 
powers  which  the  American  people  have  will- 
ingly surrendered  in  time  of  war  be  restored 
to  them. 

They  have  seen  the  nfitural  resources  of 
America  poured  out  with  prodigal  hand  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  realize  the  necea- 
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(rity  for  a  long  period  of  peace.  We  may  not 
have  the  natural  resources  left  to  fight  an- 
other war  in  the  next  generation.  They  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  in  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  asstune  for  pvirposes  of  de- 
struction. They  are  willing  to  assume  their 
part  of  the  responsibility  few  the  repayment 
of  the  $300,000,000,000  or  more  dollars  that 
we  will  owe  when  this  war  is  over,  but  they 
do  not  intend  either  In  their  lifetime  or  in 
the  next  generation  that  a  similar  or  greater 
debt  shall  be  saddled  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple to  pay  for  war. 

The  men  that  I  talked  to  all  over  the  world 
believe  that  America  must  assume  her  full 
share  of  International  rssponslblUty  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  that  our  Nation  must  coop- 
erate with  the  other  peoples  Oi  the  earth  to 
see  that  madmen  are  not  again  permitted  to 
set  the  world  in  flames.  These  men  will  de- 
mand a  strong  America,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  will  permit  us  to  sink  the 
great  Navy  that  we  have  assembled  at  such 
great  cost  when  this  war  Is  over.  They  will 
insist  that  we  maintain  a  navy  and  air  es- 
tablishment sufficient  to  defend  us  against 
any  foe  and  to  discharge  our  obligations  to 
keep  the  peace. 

They  know  from  first-hand  experience  all 
about  the  real  horrors  of  war.  They  have 
seen  their  comrades  bleed  and  die.  In  the 
Pacific  area  particularly  there  is  unspeakable 
bitterness  In  their  minds  and  hearts  at  the 
ruthless  brutality  which  has  been  shown  by 
the  Japanese  In  their  treatment  of  those  so 
unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  They 
have  heard  the  story  of  the  "march  of  death," 
and  they  have  seen  the  forms  of  those  who, 
despite  the  fact  they  were  wounded  and 
helpless,  had  been  horribly  mangled  by  the 
Japanese.  They  will  not  tolerate  a  peace  that 
does  not  assure  that  the  criminals  who  started 
this  war  and  those  who  have  waged  it  in  an 
inhuman  manner  shall  receive  full  punish- 
ment for  their  crimes.  The  cry  for  vengeance 
for  the  beheading  of  the  Tokyo  fliers  and 
those  who  fell  in  the  "march  of  death"  or 
as  helpless  prisoners  were  disemboweled  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  will  not  atill  until 
this  be  done. 

For  my  part,  I  agree  with  them  that  one 
of  the  surest  ways  to  prevent  war  and  such 
acts  of  brutality  in  the  future  la  to  make 
an  example  of  these  unspeakable  criminals 
that  will  serve  to  deter  any  potential  Hitlers 
and  HlrohltoB  for  the  next  thousand  years. 


Pay-as- We-Go  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnuuNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  exceedingly  able 
article  contained  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  written 
by  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings,  of  Mary- 
land, respecting  a  pay  as-we-go  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlated  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wht  I  Pboposkd  a  Pat-as-We-Go  Amendment 

(By  MTTTABn  E.  Ttdings,  United  States  Senator 

from  Maryland) 

How  the  United  States  Government  can 
pay  Its  bills  and  maintain  Its  credit  Is  certain 
to  be  at  the  forefront  of  our  post-war  prob- 
lems. Although  there  are  some  people  de- 
scribed as  economists  who  think  we  can  get 
along  without  ever  paying  our  expenses  or 
decreasing  ovir  debt,  the  average  cltlsen  has 
not  gone  along  vith  this  extraordinary  no- 
tion. Th^  Saturday  Evening  Post  has  asked 
me,  as  the  author  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  requiring  a  pay-as-we-go 
policy  in  time  of  peace,  to  enlarge  upon  my 
reasons  for  believing  that  such  a  change  in 
fiscal  policy  Is  Imperative  With  this  re- 
quest I  am  glad  to  comply. 

For  96  of  Its  155  years  of  existence,  our  Na- 
tional Government  has  lived  within  its  In- 
come. Only  for  59  years  has  It  gone  Into  debt 
by  spending  more  than  it  took  In.  For  17 
out  of  these  69  years,  the  United  States  was 
engaged  In  a  major  war  and.  imderstandably. 
could  not  balance  Its  Budget. 

So,  when  we  Ic  k  back  over  the  record,  we 
find  that,  in  time  of  peace,  our  National  Gov- 
ernment lived  within  its  income  for  96  years, 
and  beyond  It  for  only  42  years  of  our  life  as 
a  nation. 

From  the  time  that  Washington  became 
our  first  President  and  xutil  the  commence- 
ment of  World  War  No.  1— except  for  the  4 
years  of  our  own  Civil  War — there  was  never 
an  annual  deficit  greater  than  $90,000,000. 
Even  during  World  Wir  No.  1,  we  went  into 
debt  only  $853,000,000  in  1917,  $9,000,000,000 
In  1918,  and  $13,000,000,000  in  1919.  A  part 
of  this  debt  was  incurred  through  the  huge 
war  loan  we  then  made  to  our  allies.  From 
1920  to  1930,  because  the  National  Govern- 
ment spent  less  than  it  took  in,  the  national 
debt  created  by  World  War  No.  1  was  substan- 
tially reduced.  But  beginning  with  the  year 
1930,  the  Government  has  been  spending 
much  more  each  year  than  It  has  received. 
Little  effort,  if  any,  has  been  made  to  balance 
the  National  Budget.  In  the  10- year  period 
from  1930  to  1940,  the  Government's  debt 
was  Increased  approximately  $27,000,000,000, 
an  average  deflcU  of  $2,700,000,000  a  year 

Superimposed  on  this  peacetime  debt  are 
the  unprecedented  borrowings  by  ova  Gov- 
ernment during  the  present  war.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  when  peace  comes  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  owe  $300,- 
000.000,000 — an  average  of  $8,500  against 
every  family  in  this  Nation,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  black  and  white.  Never  before 
have  we  been  confronted  with  a  national  debt 
of  such  stupendovis  proportions.  The  Inter- 
est alone  on  that  debt  in  the  post-war  period, 
figured  at  2Va  percent,  will  consume  revenues 
of  $7,500,000,000  a  year.  Up  to  1940.  our 
Government  never  had  revenues  in  any  year 
of  more  than  $7,000,000,000,  so  we  see  that  in 
the  post-war  period  the  interest  charge  alone 
will  require  more  money  than  our  national 
Government  took  in  in  any  one  year  before 
1940. 

When  we  consider  that,  by  next  July,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  deposits  of  all  the  banks 
of  every  kind  In  the  United  States  will  have 
been  lent  to  our  Government  and  $16,- 
000,000,000  of  the  cash  reserves  and  assets  of 
the  life-insurance  companies  will  likewise 
have  been  lent  to  our  Government,  it  seems 
apparent  that  a  sound  program  for  govern- 
mental finance  In  the  poet-war  period  is 
Imperative.  If  we  continue,  as  a  Nation, 
to  live  upon  the  future,  to  spend  more  than 
we  take  in.  we  are  likely  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  everyone  in  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  our  Government.  Plainly,  that 
would  bring  on  a  tremendous  depression, 
with  extremely  widespread  distress.  Not  only 
woxild  it  threaten  the  safety  of  every  bank 
deposit  and  life-insurance  policy  but  busi- 


ness stagnation,  great  unemployment  and 
the  loss  of  farms  and  homes  would  be  highly 
probable. 

This  condition  should  and  can  be  avoided. 
It  can  be  done  only  if.  as  a  general  policy, 
the  national  Oovemment  Is  compelled  to  live 
vrlthln  Its  means  In  peacetime.  If  such  a 
policy  is  adopted,  there  will  be  no  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  conduct  of  our  national 
Government.  No  one  need  worry  about  the 
safety  of  his  bank  deposit  or  life-insurance 
policy.  In  those  circxunstances.  the  debt 
need  not  cause  depression.  dUUess.  or  imem- 
ployment. 

At  present,  few  realize  there  Is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  President  or  the  Congress  requir- 
ing them  to  live  within  the  Governro'^nt's  In- 
come. With  the  privilege  to  appropriate 
money,  the  Constitution  provides  no  accom- 
panying restraint  or  even  responsibility  on 
Congress  or  the  President  to  raise  the  money 
which  is  appropriated.  The  Oovemment  is 
not  required  In  peacetime  to  cut  its  coat  ac- 
cording to  Its  cloth.  If  Congress  appropriates 
and  the  President  approves  an  appropriation 
in  excess  of  the  Government's  revenues,  un- 
der the  present  system  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treas'iry  simply  goes  out  and  borrows  the 
needed  money,  l^is  policy  worked  well 
enough  most  of  the  time,  for  the  Government 
has  generally  lived  within  its  means — at  any 
rate,  in  time  of  peace.  Our  national  debt 
never  soared  above  $26,000,000,000  before  1933 
even  In  time  of  war. 

But  now  we  cannot  take  for  granted  the 
future  fiscal  policy  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. There  is  too  much  danger  in  such  a 
course.  There  is  too  much  potential  disaster 
and  distress  inherent  in  a  policy  of  chance. 
Henceforth,  in  peacetime,  such  contingencies 
as  a  mounting  debt  must  be  avoided  if  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  Is  to  be  pro- 
moted and  preserved. 

To  accomplish  this  result.  I  have  Intro- 
duced In  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Con- 
gressman DisNXT,  of  Oklahoma,  has  intro- 
duced In  the  House,  an  amendment  to  our 
National  Constitution.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"On  the  first  day  of  each  regular  session, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
his  estimates  of  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  under 
the  laws  existing  on  such  date,  together  with 
his  reconunendations  as  to  the  pvrposes  for 
which  such  receipts  shall  be  expended,  and. 
except  in  time  of  war  or  during  the  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  1  full 
fiscal  year  after  the  termination  thereof,  the 
Congress  shall  not  appropriate  money  for  ex- 
penditure during  such  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
such  estimated  receipts,  as  transmitted  or  as 
modified  or  revised  by  the  President,  except 
by  a  vote  of  three-fifths  of  each  House  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays,  unless  prior  to  the  making 
of  such  appropriation  the  Congress  shall  have 
Imposed  such  taxes,  duties.  Imports,  or  ex- 
cises as  will  raise  additional  revenues  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  appropriation 
exceeds  such  estimated  receipts,  or  unles  such 
appropriation  be  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  expenses  and  contingencies  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  courts,  or  for  the  payment  of 
claims  against  the  United  States,  the  Justice 
of  which  shall  have  been  Judicially  declared 
by  such  tribunal  as  may  be  established  by 
the  Congress  for  the  investigation  of  clalmi 
against  the  Government." 

The  amendment  speaks  for  itself.  In  time 
of  war  the  Government  can  Ixjrrow.  In  any 
other  national  emergency  so  severe  that  Con- 
gress believes  it  wiser  for  It  to  borrow  rather 
than  to  levy  additional  taxes.  It  can  do  so, 
provided  three-fifths  of  the  Members  of  eacb 
of  the  two  Hoiises  formally  vote  so  to  do. 

Otherwise,  Congress  must  live  within  Iti 
means.  The  country  must  be  run  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis  In  peacetime.  If  this  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  every  businessman,  banker. 
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Imbor  leader,  planner.  TTtoplan.  realist,  theo- 
rist, and  State  and  local  ofllclal  who  comes 
before  the  appropriations  committees  to  ask 
for  billions  for  pet  projects,  for  which  the 
United  States  Oovemment  does  not  have  the 
money,  can  be  asked  by  Congress :  "Where  do 
you  stiggest  tbat  we  raise  this  money  In  new 
taxtf?"  Ooz^cM  and  the  President  can 
potat  out  that  the  Oovemment  cannot  appro- 
prtotc  money  In  peacetime  unless  It  raises 
th«  money  through  new  taxes  In  such 
•mounts  as  will  keep  Its  budget  balanced. 

Th\is.  all  who  asb  for  money  will  have  to 
•tate  where  the  money  Is  to  be  obtained. 

And  any  new  tax  plan  suggested  will  put 
•very  taxpayer,  from  millionaire  to  wage 
earner,  on  notice.  Appropriations,  therefore, 
wUl  be  morr;  carefully  scrutinized.  Only 
•ppsrently  necessary  are  likely  to  be 
Coogrees  Is  not  a  happy  body  when 
tt  la  forced  to  levy  new  taxes. 

The  constitutional  amendment  will  pro- 
hibit any  President  or  Congress  in  the  future 
from  doing  what  has  been  done  in  the  past: 
taking  the  easy  road  of  borrowing  Instead  of 
taxing  to  raise  needed  funds  In  peacetime. 
The  war  debt  and  the  peacetime  debt  should 
by  now  have  taught  each  wage  earner  that 
gOTernmental  borrowings  mean  higher  taxes 
for  him.  Henceforth,  in  peacetime,  under 
tlu  Tydlngs-Disney  amendment.  Congress 
wlU  have  to  put  up  the  cash  before  it  appro- 
priates. The  amendment  forbids  Congress 
,  to  continue  Its  live-easy,  glve-away-what- 
~~~:;j«i-have-not-got  policy  Into  the  post-war 
period.  It  prevents  one  Congress  from  pass- 
ing the  buck  of  paying  for  Its  appropriations 
on  to  the  next  Congrta. 

The  amendment  also  has  the  virtue  of  com- 
pelling the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
consider  the  relative  merits  of  propositions 
for  which  appropriations  are  to  be  made.  In 
his  annual  message  to  Congress  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  estimate  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Oovemment  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  these  receipts  shall  bo 
allocated  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs  Con- 
gress likewise  would  have  to  weigh  carefully 
bow  the  money  it  raises  In  taxes  can  best  be 
■pent  In  the  interest  at  the  Nation  Here- 
tofore, appropriations  have  been  made  with 
Uttle  effort  to  weigh  their  relative  merits. 
Under  our  our  amendment,  the  President  and 
OoogTMB  would  have  to  decide,  for  example, 
vbat  part  of  the  expected  revenues  should 
be  aUocated  to  each  department  and  agency  of 
the  Oovemment.  If  the  President  and  the 
Oongreas  wanted  to  appropriate  more  than 
tba  catlmated  reoeipu.  then  they  would  have 
to  nUae  tike  additional  money  and  have  It 
available  tor  such  purpose. 

TBS  SAITTT  VALVS 

Furthermore,  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment provides  a  good  safety  valve  for  deal- 
ing with  unorthodox  and  highly  critical 
emergencies.  If  the  crisis  is  unforeseen. 
Congress  could  borrow  and  spend  instead  of 
raising  new  taxes,  but  only  if  three-fifths  of 
the  Members  of  each  House  of  Congress,  on 
formal  roll  call,  deemed  It  wise  to  adopt  such 
a  policy  for  1  year  at  a  time.  In  all  other 
cases,  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  would  be  man- 
datory in  time  of  peace 

If  Congress  can  be  required  to  live  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  in  peacetime,  the  small 
owners  of  savings-bank  accotjnts  and  life-ln- 
stirance  policies  can  breathe  easily.  More 
thaa  that,  every  person  in  America  will  pay 
iMi  taxes.  Industry  and  business,  large  and 
anall,  will  have  unquestioned  confidence  in 
the  financial  Integrity  of  the  Oovemment. 
Such  confidence  means  for  business  a  green 
light  to  go  ahead,  and  for  the  people  the  best 
prospects  for  more  jobs  and  good  pay.  All 
these  things  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  Im- 
of  the  post-war  period. 

There  is  no  way  that  Congress  can  be  forced 
to  adopt  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  except  by  con- 
•tlttitlonal  amendment.  A  mere  act  of  Con- 
gress requiring  the  Oovemment  to  live  with- 
in its  means  will  not  accomplish  this  result. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  C<  nnecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  t  me  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  rules  and  re  julations  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commit  sion.  Now  that 
"controlled  hiring"  is  to  I  e  made  effective 
throughout  the  United  i  Itates,  Members 
of  tne  House  may  be  int  rested  in  Itnow- 
ing  how  newspaper  edit  jrial  writers,  in 
cities  where  the  "controlled  hiring"  has 
been  in  use  for  months  feel  about  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  plan. 

As  a  part  of  my  rema  'ks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Hartfi  trd  Courant  and 
one  from  the  Hartforp 
Courant  is  a  Republican 
Times  represents  the  Deknocratic  school 
of  thought. 

These  papers  seem  i  o  be  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  in  expi  essing  their  dis- 
approval of  the  War  Mai  power  Commis- 
sion's rules  and  regulatio  is: 
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(From  the  Hartford  Times) 

FORCED  LABOK  IN  WSCUISI 

One  Important  purpose  of  the  War  UAxi- 
power  Commission  in  taking  control  of  the 
full-time  employment  of  all  males  under  17 
in  the  Nation  and  establlsblng  labor  ceUlngs 
for  all  employers,  is  to  facilitate  the  speedy 
transfer  of  Idle  manpower  in  labor  surplus 
areas  to  areas  where  shortages  have  become 
critical. 

That  is  a  glib  way  of  describing  a  plan  of 
regimentation,  whereby  men  will  work  where 
they  are  ordered  to,  even,  conceivably,  being 
shifted  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  an- 
other whether  they  are  willing  to  go  or  not. 

That  could  not  be  done  directly,  of  course. 
We  have  not  quite  reached  the  point  where 
forced  labor  is  acceptable.  It  will  be  done 
by  Indirection.  The  Idea  is  that  men  will  be 
forced  into  labor  shortage  areas  by  the  simple 
process  of  not  letting  them  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  a  sort  of  work-where-we- 
teIl-you-or-8tarve  arrangement. 

Even  if  any  such  plan  is  legal — Congress- 
man Mnxm  contends  it  Isn't — it  Is  sure  to 
cause  a  furor. 

Chairman  McNutt  of  the  Manpower  Com- 
mission apparently  recognizes  that  for  he  em- 
broideis  the  plant  with  modifications,  de- 
signed to  make  It  palatable.  He  intimates 
plans  to  use  other  approved  arrangements. 
besides  simply  channeling  all  einplo3nanent 
through  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

This  apparently  Includes  a  program  which 
appears  to  have  approval  already  In  this  area 
where  the  system  now  proposed  for  the  Na- 
tion has  been  in  effect.  Some  union  men 
who  apply  to  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  Instead  of  being 
referred  to  Jobs,  have  been  referred  back  to 
their  unions,  which  have  placed  them  In  sit- 
uations of  which  they  were  cognizant.  In- 
dustrial leaders  have  contended  that  If  labor 
unions  are  thus  to  have  the  privileges  of 
finding  employment  for  their  own  members, 
employers  should  not  be  held  rigidly  to  use 
of  the  U.  S  E.  S.  The  Mayor's  Manpower 
Committee  has  suggested  that  employers,  op- 
erating under  their  ceilings,  be  permitted  to 
hire  applicants  directly,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval by  the  U   S.  E.  S.  of  their  procedure. 

Mr.  McWutt  apparently  contemplates  some- 
thing of  that  sort  In  connection  with  the 
national  plan,  for  he  concedes  that  U.  8.  E.  8. 
may  "delegate  employment  to  local  placement 
committees  tinder  sul  table  safeguards,  to  em- 
ployers with  good  records,  or  to  unions,"  etc. 

Obviously  It  Is  desirable  that  some  such 
modification  should  be  adopted  if  the  plan  Is 
to  go  through. 

The  whide  idea  seems  ill-advised,  at  a  time 
when  flexibility  rather  than  rigidity  employ- 
ment-wise appears  to  be  the  need.  In  many 
lines  the  problem  may  soon  be  one  of  find-' 
ing  employment  rather  than  of  finding  work- 
ers. Communities  may  have  to  deal  with  un- 
employment rather  than  labor  shortage. 
There  should  be  a  better  way  of  meeting  im- 
mediate needs  than  the  arbitrary  one  Mr 
McNutt  proposes. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant  1 

M'irUTT'S  LABOa  OBAVT 

When  Manpower  Commissioner  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt was  asked  If  his  order  extending  to  the 
whole  Nation  the  hiring  controls  with  which 
Hartford  is  now  familiar  was  made  necessary 
by  the  lack  of  national  service  legislation,  he 
replied  that  It  had  "no  relation  to  any  legis- 
lation." Whei>,  then,  does  he  or  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  derive  Its  authority 
to  require  that  all  labor,  except  farm  labor 
and  persons  in  establishments  employing  8 
or  fewer,  apply  for  Jobs  through,  and  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service?  To  state  that  the  plan,  ef- 
fective July  1,  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
management  and  labor  is  grossly  to  mis- 
represent  It.    The   rules   are   presented    by 
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the  W.  M.  C.  and  so  are  the  penalties  for 
violating  those  rules.  It  is  no  more  "volim- 
tary"  than  is  slavery.  » 

The  most  charitable  description  that  can 
be  applied  to  Mr.  McNutt 's  order  is  that  it  is 
a  labor  draft,  irrespectively  of  the  honeyed 
phraseology  employed  ta  defend  it.  "The 
successful  conduct  of  tht  war,"  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt, "now  requires  the  channeling  of  all 
available  male  labor  In  tie  Nation  to  jobs  of 
greatest  war  production  urgency  and  the  re- 
tention of  such  labor  in  \hcme  Jobs."  If  that 
is  a  fair  presentation  of  the  situation,  why  the 
pampering  policy  toward  the  sit-in  strikers 
at  the  Brewster  Aeronautical  Co.? 

To  emphasize  how  indrfenslble  is  this  plan 
of  the  Federal  Governm  ;nt  to  provide  work 
for  the  Brewster  employees  because  the  Nf.vy 
E>epartment  had  unexpe^^tedly  canceled  con- 
tracts for  planes,  observe  what  Mr.  McNutt 
offers  In  extenuation  of  his  manpower  draft 
order:  "Workers  who  ma;/  be  released  in  such 
conditions  (referring  to  cut-backs  and  con- 
tract cancelations)  are  strely  needed  in  other 
plants  or  other  areas  where  war  production 
schedules  are  being  increased.  Exi}erience  In 
the  past  has  shown  that  this  easing  of  man- 
power does  not  result  In  t,he  filling  of  all  labor 
demands  in  critical  war  Industries." 

If  another  sit-in  occurs,  will  the  U.  S. 
E.  S.  "channel"  the  laborers  into  other  Indus- 
tries at  some  distant  point  from  the  laborers 
affected  by  a  cut-back  or  contract  termina- 
tion? Such  a  course  can  not  be  followed  until 
the  employees  themselves  apply  to  U.  8.  E.  S. 
for  work.  Mr.  McNutt's  order  may  be  wholly 
ineffectual  in  meeting  i.itviations  similar  to 
that  at  the  Brewster  plant  early  this  week. 

This  compulsory  labor  policy  promulgated 
by  Mr.  McNutt  marks,  within  less  than  2 
years,  at  least  the  sixth  shift  in  his  position 
on  that  issue.  As  recen  :ly  as  8  weeks  ago  he 
opposed  the  proposal  to  enact  a  compromise 
National  Service  Act  b^Kause,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, it  would  be  "llttli  less  than  tragic"  to 
displace  "voluntary  cooperation  with  military 
or  bureaucratic  processes."  The  blunt  truth 
Is  that  Mr.  McNutt's  order  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  bureaucratic  processes  in  govern- 
ment. He  idmlts  that  !t  has  "no  relation  to 
any  legislation."  It  is  b'lreaucracy  character- 
istically attempting  to  da  what  the  legislative 
power  has  refused  to  approve. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■  OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VtSCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Ji.ne  8.  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nmarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
hvered  by  me  before  the  Rotary  Club 
of  New  York  City  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Commodore  Hote:  on  June  1.  1944: 

Much  of  the  recent  public  discussion  of 
civil  aviation  has  cente.  ed  around  the  prob- 
lems of  international  air  transport  and  the 
place  the  United  Statetj  Is  to  have  in  that 
field.  One  of  th'e  mos"  important  subjects 
discussed  Is  the  extent  to  which  nations 
will  permit  aircraft  ol  other  countries  to 
fly  through  the  air  space  r.bove  their  terri- 
tories. 

The  effect  of  preseiit  international  law 
requires  any  international  commercial  op- 
erator or  his  government  to  secure  the  ap- 
proval of  every  count  y  through  which  a 
proposed  new  route  lies  even  for  the  flight 
of  aircraft  through  itj  air  space  and   the 


landing  of  the  aircraft  for  purely  technical 
purposes.  This  has  always  resulted  in  time- 
consuming  and  difficult  negotiations  and 
often  has  prevented  the  establishment  of 
needed  services.  Even  more  protracted  in- 
ternational bargaining  must  precede  the 
granting  of  authority  by  one  country  for 
the  aircraft  of  another  country  to  engage  in 
commercial    operations   within    its   holders. 

Many  of  us  Interested  in  the  development 
of  international  aviation  have  been  greatly 
concerned  lest  the  continuation  of  this  sys- 
tem result  in  impairing  substantially  the 
great  strides  of  International  air  transpor- 
tation anticipated  after  the  war.  Proposals 
have  been  made  that  new  international  ar- 
rangements be  established  by 'which  the  air- 
craft of  any  country  would  be  permitted  to 
fly  through  the  air  space  of  any  other  and 
stop  at  its  airports  for  technical  purposes, 
such  as  refueling,  repairs^  and  so  forth. 
Others  have  Involved  even  more  radical  de- 
partures from  the  present  law.  It  is  in- 
deed important  that  this  tremendous  in- 
ternational problem  be  given  adequate  con- 
sideration and  that  obstacles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  means  of  communi- 
cation, with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  be 
eliminated  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  our  national  interests. 

But  equally  important  and  equally  serious 
in  lU  implications  is  the  similar  problem 
affecting  operations  solely  within  the  United 
States.  If  precedents  in  a  surface-carrier 
field  are  followed,  conflicting  State  regulation 
imposed  upon  aircraft  flying  within  their 
borders  will  obstruct  the  development  of 
aviation  within  our  borders  Just  as  seriously 
as  the  adoption  of  highly  nationalistic  poli- 
cies will  impede  the  conquest  of  international 
aviation. 

The  conflicts  In  State  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  trucks  is  a  familiar 
story  now,  but  specific  examples  will  indicate 
how  far  these  conflicts  have  gone.  Most 
States  have  passed  laws  or  regulations  deal- 
ing with  the  miaximum  length  and  the  maxi- 
mum weights  of  trucks  and  the  typ»  of  night 
lights  they  must  display.  In  Illinois  a  truck 
may  be  50  feet  long  and  carry  a  maximum 
weight  of  72,000  pounds.  In  Indiana,  the  ad- 
joining State,  a  truck  may  be  only  40  feet 
long  and  carry  40,000  pounds.  In  Kentucky 
the  length  Is  red-iced  still  further  to  30  feet 
and  the  gross  weight  to  18.000  pounds.  In 
Tennessee  a  truck  can  be  35  feet  long  and 
carry  30.000  pounds.  Georgia  is  nearly  as 
liberal  as  Illinois  and  permits  the  truck  to 
be  45  feet  long  and  carry  a  gross  weight  of 
56,000  pounds.  As  to  lights,  Illinois  requires 
three  green  lights  on  the  front  and  three  red 
ones  on  the  rear.  Indiana  requires  three  am- 
ber lights  on  the  front  and  two  red  lights 
on  the  rear.  Kentucky  requires  one  white 
or  green  light  In  front  and  one  red  light  on 
the  rear.  Tennessee  requires  one  white  and 
one  red  or  yellow  light.  Georgia  merely  re- 
quires that  two  llghte  be  placed  on  front  and 
rear.  As  can  be  readily  recognized  from  that 
short  statement  of  the  laws  of  these  flve 
States  a  truck  driver  operating  between  Chi- 
cago and  Atlanta  has  many  diffcult  problems 
to  face. 

Aviation  cannot  progress  under  this  type 
of  conflicting  regulations.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  surprising  If  the  industry  could  even  sur- 
vive under  such  conditions.  Aviation's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  public  good  has  been 
the  ability  It  has  given  us  to  move  from  place 
to  place  at  high  speeds  and  without  hin- 
drance from  surface  obstacles.  Its  major  at- 
tribute would  be  lost  if  the  flier  would  have 
to  proceed  haltingly  across  the  country,  being 
met  at  each  State  line  with  a  new  and  differ- 
ent set  of  regulations.  I  have  often  been 
impressed  with  that  fact  as  I  have  flown. 
Only  last  week  I  flew  from  Morgantown, 
W.  Va..  to  Washington  In  66  minutes.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  crossed  portions  of  four 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Flying 
from  Washington  to  Kew  York,  a  trip  of  ap- 


proximately 1»4  hours,  carries  you  over  « 
States  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Bulea 
and  practices  which  have  grown  up  In  gov- 
erning surface  moans  of  transport  cannot  be 
adapted  unthinkingly  to  the  air. 

Aviation,  until  now,  has  been  permitted  to 
develop  for  the  most  part  under  completely 
uniform  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  SUtes  have  done 
little  in  the  regulatory  field,  although  State 
agencies  have  done  a  really  magnificent  Job 
In  promotlr\g  aviation  through  the  establish- 
ment of  airports,  air  marking,  promotion  of 
fiying  schools,  flying  clubs,  and  the  like. 
However,  in  anticipation  of  a  large  increase 
in  flying,  both  private  and  commercial,  many 
States  are  giving  consideration  to  the  exer- 
cise of  regulatory  powers  over  this  form  of 
transportation.  Several  SUte  legislatures 
have  recently  passed  new  regulaUny  laws, 
and  I  understand  that  many  others  antici- 
pate doing  so  within  the  next  2  years.  The 
enactment  of  such  laws  by  the  States  can 
have  extremely  serious  consequences  if  they 
are  not  prepared  after  due  consideration  for 
the  vital  need  for  the  establishment  of  and 
maintenance  of  a  uniform  national  policy 
for  aviation.  They  can  result  in  striking 
down  the  freedom  of  the  air  space  over  the 
United  States  and  turning  it  into  a  patch- 
work of  small  sovereignties,  each  one  with  its 
regulatory  code  which  must  be  complied  with 
by  the  air  line,  the  charter  operator,  and  the 
private  flier. 

In*  thinking  about  this  problem  I  was  great- 
ly Impressed  by  reading  a  recent  report  of 
the  British  Labor  Party.  That  party  made  a 
study  of  European  air  transportation  prior  to 
the  war.  and  the  findings  contain  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  European  operations  during 
that  time.  The  report  is  quite  critical  of  the 
European  syetem  and  emphasizes  particularly 
the  high  subsidies  required  to  keep  even  that 
inadequate  system  in  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  report  praises  our  national  air- 
transport system  highly  and  attributes  its 
success  to  the  fact  that  we  are  a  United 
States  in  which  aviation  has  been  permitted 
to  grow  under  a  uniform  national  policy.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  one  short  quota- 
tion from  that  report  becatise  It  represents 
the  objective  views  of  an  extremely  impor- 
tant part  of  British  public  opinion.  The 
quotation  follows: 

"Turn  now  for  comparison  to  the  United 
States.  There,  the  mileage  flown  was  far 
higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
standards  of  efficiency,  comfort  for  passengers 
were  much  higher  than  elsewhere:  an  air- 
mall  service  began  as  early  as  1918:  and  a 
network  of  air  lines  lighted  for  flying  by  night 
covered  the  whole  vast  area.  A  passenger 
could  board  an  airplane  one  evening  in  New 
York  and  alight  next  morning  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 3.000  miles  away. 

"Why  was  America  ahead  of  Europe  in  this 
respect?  One  reason  was  the  geography  and 
climate  of  the  country;  another  was  the  high 
ability  of  American  designers  and  technicians 
and  the  vast  Industrial  resources  available  to 
them.  But  the  chief  reason  was  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  United  States.  A  single 
Federal  authority  could  organize  and  finance 
the  ground  organization  on  a  uniform  basis, 
right  across  the  continent;  which  meant  that 
no  part  of  a  chain  of  airports,  beacons,  etc., 
would  be  left  out  because  of  a  local  lack  of 
resoiu-ces.  Controlling  the  ground  organiza- 
tion, the  Federal  authority  was  in  a  key  posi- 
tion, enabling  It  to  secure  a  measure  of  unity 
in  the  system  and  a  measure  of  protection  for 
the  public  interest.  In  Europe  no  such  au- 
thority existed." 

This  passage  expresses  my  thought  exactly. 
In  planning  for  the  future  of  our  national 
system  we  mui$t  be  extremely  careful  that 
through  Independent  and  uncoordinated 
action  of  the  States  we  do  not  lose  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  pointed  out  by  the  Brit- 
ish. I  am  not  conjuring  up  ghosts.  This 
is  not  an  idle  fear. 
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There  came  to  my  desk  only  recently  cer- 
tain regxilatlons  proposed  to  be  Usued  lay  the 
Colorado  Public  Utilities  Commiaslon  (or 
applleation  to  air  carriers  operating  In  tbat 
State.  These  regulations  are  ovei  100  pages 
long  and  cover  the  operations  of  both  inter- 
•tate  and  intrastate  air  carriers  in  the  great- 
••t  of  detail  even  down  to  the  ash  containers 
In  the  passenger  cabins.  The  Colorado  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  proposes  to  des- 
ignate the  routes  to  be  followed  by  Inter- 
state air  carriers  operating  across  that  State. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  now  designates  such 
routes  and  the  poMibllitlea  of  conflicts  be- 
tween the  two  iigencles  are  obvious.  The 
regulations  also  provide  that  the  Public  Utill- 
tlea  Commission  of  Colorado  will  determine 
that  the  air  carriers'  aircraft  are  safe  This 
Is  also  done  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  at 
tiM  present  time. 

TlM  most  elaborate  precautions  are  taken 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  to  see  to  it  that 
aircraft  are  fully  airworthy  before  the  public 
is  permitted  to  ride  In  them.  Federal  aero- 
nautical engineers  observe  every  step  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  new  aircraft  and 
elaborate  tests  are  made  to  make  sure  that 
It  is  strucutrally  sotind  and  its  performance 
characteristics  are  satisfactory.  Colorado, 
under  its  proposed  regulations,  would  do  this 
also  and  it  is  Impossible  to  determine  what 
effect  such  stringent  State  regulations  would 
have  upon  the  development  of  interstate  fly- 
ing. Numerous  similar  possibilities  of  con- 
flict could  be  drawn  from  this  lengthy  and 
detailed  set  of  regulations,  but  these  are  svif- 
flclent  to  Illustrate  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  which  faces  aviation  today. 

Many  people  have  spoken  to  me  despair- 
ingly of  the  possibility  of  doing  anything  to 
anticipate  and  avoid  the  creation  of  these 
barriers  to  Interstate  flying  This  is  a  com- 
pletely defeatist  position  because  there  should 
be  no  conflict  in  objectives  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ments In  the  development  of  this  important 
means  of  communication.  If  its  progress  Is 
Impaired  we  will  all  be  adversely  affected. 

It  behooves  the  Congrau  and  the  officials 
Of  fMeral  and  State  Ooveroments  to  co- 
opwata  among  thsmselvaa  to  see  to  It  that 
a  really  workable  solution  to  the  problem  is 
worked  out.  Many  (aal  that  it  can  only  be 
solved  by  vesting  esduslve  regulatory  power 
In  the  ''ederal  Oovemment.  Others  take  the 
position  that  such  a  proposal  would  unduly 
Impair  the  rlghu  of  the  States.  My  posi- 
tion Is  that  both  can  and  must  cooperate 
for  the  ftnal  answer  to  this  problem.  Steps 
must  be  taken  immediately  to  bring  It  to  a 
conclusion. 


Addrtts  of  Hob.  Hattoi  W.  Samaert,  of 
TeiAs,  Deihrcrcd  to  Grtdaatinf  Qtat  of 
Sovtbwetton  ColUfe,  May  23, 1944 


EXTENSION  -OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CUFFORD  DAVIS 

or  imw— ■■ 

m  TH>  ROU8I  OP  RZPRBbKMTATXVIS 

Tfiurtday.  Junt  t,  1944 

Ur.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  South- 
Wiotom  CoUece  ia  located  at  Mempliif, 
Tvm. 

On  May  23.  1044.  this  outatandlng  tn- 
•tttutlon  eelebr«ted  Ita  nlnety-flf  th  com- 
mencement. There  was  a  popular  de- 
mand that  our  coUeague,  the  dla- 
UngvUshcd  chairman  ot  the  Jxidlclary 


Committee,  Hon.  Hatkn  W.  BxntDnss, 
deliver  the  conunencem  int  address. 

Walter  Armstrong,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Assoc:  ation,  a  resident 
of  my  city,  and  Walter  Chandler,  now 
mayor  of  Memphis,  wh)  served  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  wh  lie  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Joined  with  n  e  and  others  in 
persuading  Judge  Sumn  «s  to  take  time 
out  of  his  busy  life  to  ma  te  this  contribu- 
tion to  this  university,  w  th  a  long  history 
of  accomplishments. 

His  address  was  so  we]  I  received  and  so 
like  Judge  Sxjmhirs  thiit  I  have  asked 
leave  to  extend  my  rei  arks  and  to  in- 
clude this  address  in  ord  ;r  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  nay  be  privileged 
to  read  it: 

Especially  because  I  am  a  native  Tennes- 
sean  and  deeply  conoeraed  in  everything 
which  Is  of  interest  to  the  )eople  of  the  State 
of  my  birth,  I  am  deeplj  grateful  for  this 
privilege  and  this  opportui  ilty. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  U  deliver  an  ortho- 
dox commencement  addres  i  of  big  words  used 
to  unsimplify  practical  thi  ngs. 

You  are  going  out  intc  a  world  of  great 
confusion.  You  wUl  con  ront  the  greatest 
difflculties  which  in  centuries  have  come  to 
challenge  the  genius  and  the  fitness  of  any 
generation  to  survive.  Yoi  i  are  going  to  have 
tough  going.  There  is  one  consolation  In 
that  you  are  going  to  haie  the  opportunity 
and  the  necessity  to  do  great  things  Only 
great  difficulties  ever  malc<  a  great  man  or  a 
great  woman.  The  greates ;  ages  In  the  world 
are  those  In  which  a  peopl(  i  with  courage  and 
a  purpose  which  would  not  yield  fought  their 
way  through  great  dlfflcullles.  Perhaps  your 
greatest  difficulty  is  going  to  be  in  the  field 
of  government,  economic  and  political.  1 
am  quite  sure  of  that. 

Notwithstanding  the  physical  ecars  which 
this  war  will  leave  on  the  i  Lirface  of  the  earth 
and  upon  the  bodies  of  pei  tple,  the  earth  will 
still  be  here  But  the  question  will  be 
whether  or  not  the  probi«aas  of  government 
which  will  follow  this  w  tr  will  be  greater 
than  the  capacity  of  demccratlc  government 
to  deal  with.  A  great  muny  people  are  In- 
sisting that  they  will  be  gi  eater  than  the  ca- 
pacity of  democratic  gover  tment.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  nuny  people  in  this 
coun^  who  have  lost  U  ith  in  democratic 
governments.  Borne  do  nit  want  it.  There 
Is  tremendoxis  confusion  about  the  whole 
matter.  I  am  one  of  these  who  feel  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  in  A  nerlca  at  least  can 
continue  to  operate  and  successfully  deal 
with  our  problems  througli  the  machinery  of 
democratic  government.  But  I  am  certain 
that.  In  order  for  that  to  b  i  possible,  we  mtist 
understand  the  nature  cT  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  must  recof  nlze  that  govern- 
ment is  not  the  one  hii  tus  In  all  nature 
where  natural  laws  do  nol  limit  human  dis- 
cretion and  determine  ound  policy.  We 
must  discover  those  natui  al  laws  and  bring 
governmental  policy  into  h  irmony  with  them. 

When  I  was  a  country  boy  living  on  my 
father's  farm  over  here  in  Lincoln  County  I 
beard  blm  say  one  day  th  it  "there  Is  no  re- 
sult without  correepondin  t  antecedent,  ade- 
quate cause."  I  had  hio  explain  what  be 
meant.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  explanation  I 
began  to  make  an  eiaminstlon  in  the  fields 
and  the  woods.  I  found  ti  la  statement  to  be 
trua.  That  discovery  open  »d  a  great  big  door 
into  a  great  big  world.  Cn  our  farm  I  dls- 
eorered  eonvtnclng  evideice  of  design  and 
fytteiB  and  axecutlon;  a  f  -eat  intelligence,  a 
great  power:  a  system  of  li  ws  of  nature,  lawt 
ot  Ood,  permeating  the  i  inlverse  governing 
everywhere,  from  the  smaJ  est  particle  of  the 
atom  up  through  all  crcition,  up  through 
the  graat  syttems  of  world  i  that  light  up  the 
■klaa  on  a  clear  night. 


I  looked  at  the  trees,  really  looked  at  them. 
1  knew  they  were  not  making  themselves. 
They  were  being  buUt.  The  rosebush  In 
our  yard  was  not  making  the  rose  bloesom. 
It  could  not  do  It.  It  could  not  get  exactly 
the  right  amount  of  sunshine,  soU,  air,  and 
water,  and  build  them  into  the  living  flower. 
I  knew  the  stars  did  not  know  where  they 
were  going,  nor  when  to  turn  over. 

As  I  went  away  from  the  farm  and  broad- 
ened my  contacts  and  began  to  examine  other 
things,  I  discovered  that  as  we  had  gone  from 
the  log  hotise  to  the  skyscraper,  from  the 
wagon  road  to  the  road  of  steel,  from  the  ox- 
cart to  the  airplane,  as  we  had  moved  into 
this  highly  developed  scienttflc  age  of  ours, 
It  had  been  accomplished  by  discovering  the 
n;itural  laws  which  govern  in  these  various 
fields  of  endeavor  and  bringing  human  skill 
into  harmony  with  them.  By  that  method 
we  had  made  great  progress  in  developing 
formulas  and  in  devising  Instrumentalities 
such  as  machinery,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  human  beings  to  work  In  harmony  with 
these  discovered  laws. 

The  initial  step  and  every  succeeding  step 
in  what  we  designate  as  the  progress  of  this 
age  has  been  achieved  by  familiarizing  oiu'- 
selves  with  natural  law  and  doing  things  ac- 
cording to  that  law  which  inheres  In  the  na- 
ture of  things,  which  Indicates  the  plans  of 
nature  and  compels  its  execution,  that  law 
which  human  beings  may  not  question  and 
may  not  disregard. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor, human  refiponslbllity  and  hunum 
necessity,  except  one,  is  there  now  in  this 
age  an  attempt  among  intelligent  human 
beings  to  go  forward  except  as  directed  and 
guided  by  natural  law,  and  that  is  the  field 
of  human  government.  There  we  are  gov- 
erned by  the  theories  of  man. 

In  our  constitutional  conventions  they 
talked  about  the  plan  of  nature,  the  laws 
of  nature,  operating  in  the  field  of  govern- 
ment. Their  discussions  clearly  show  they 
recogniaed  that  free  governments  are  not  ac- 
cidents, that  they  are  provided  for  In  the 
big  economy,  that  they  originate,  develop,  and 
operate  under  natural  laws,  and  that  it  la 
fixed  in  human  nature,  in  the  difficulties  of 
social  life  the  abeolute  necessity  that  thera 
shall  be  government. 

It  Is  not  an  accident  that  there  la  In  tba 
human  heart  an  aspiration  to  be  free.  It  la 
Ood-tmplanted,  Jtut  as  It  la  fixed  in  the 
human  system  that  there  shall  be  hunger 
for  food.  Nature  could  have  created  human 
beings  so  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  government  and  no  necessity  for  food:  no 
necessity  for  anything.  Everything  would 
already  have  been  provided.  But  that  la  not 
the  plan  of  nature.  People  long  to  be  free 
that  they  may  struggle  to  gain  liberty  and  be 
vigilant,  thoughtful,  patriotic,  and  brave,  to 
preserve  their  liberty;  that  they  may  do  their 
thinking  and  gain  development  by  the  eftort, 
and  then  that  they  ahall  render  In  civic  serv. 
ice  that  which  is  required  to  preserve  their 
capacity  to  govern. 

A  democracy  Is  a  government  by  the  people. 
It  is  a  group  of  private  citizens  got  together 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  common  en- 
terprise of  governing  themselves.  When  they 
ahaU  have  taken  thst  Initial  step  nature  be- 
gins to  operate  upon  that  which  tbay  hava 
Initiated,  just  as  It  begins  to  operate  upon 
that  which  the  farmer  has  Initiated  when  ha 
puts  the  seed  in  the  seed  bed.  That  which 
human  beinfs  do  in  the  copartnership  be- 
tween them  and  natwa  Is  relatively  small, 
but  It  Is  important. 

The  surgeon  does  not  heal  the  broken  bona. 
Nature  does  that.  The  surgeon  does  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  common  undertaking, 
but  ha  does  that  Important  part  wall  only 
when  be  has  first  discovered  the  natural  laws 
which  determine  how  he  ought  to  do  his  part 
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of  the  Job.    His  skill  and  his  success  depend 
upon  how  well  he  conforms  to  those  laws. 

Thst  is  equally  true  with  regard  to  operat- 
ing systems  of  democratic  government.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  now  is  that  democratic 
government  In  a  high  y  developed  scientific 
age,  where  men  are  taaklng  great  progress 
and  doing  great  things  because  they  discover 
and  are  obedient  to  natural  law,  creates  a 
complexity  and  difflculties  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  democra:ic  government  to  sur- 
vive unless  it  too  is  mide  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  nature  provide<l  for  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  people  er  gaged  In  the  common 
enterprise  of  governing  themselves. 

The  natural  laws  which  govern  the  body 
governmental,  the  go\emmental  entity,  are 
strikingly  similar  to  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  bodies  of  the  Individuals  who 
make  up  the  governmental  organization. 
The  difficulties  whlcb  the  operation  of  a 
system  of  free  govern  ment  provide,  like  all 
other  difflculties  which  people  confront,  make 
up  a  part  of  the  gyn^n  utlc  paraphernalia  de- 
signed by  nature  for  tlie  development  of  hu- 
man beings.  If  we  will  bear  this  in  mind  It 
will  guide  us  in  the  search  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  natuial  laws  which  govern 
democratic  govemmert.  The  cenual  objec- 
tive of  nature  Is  the  development  of  people. 
That  is  what  this  stniggle  is  for  down  here 
on  this  earth.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for 
people  to  remain  free.  It  is  a  difficult  thing. 
which  is  Just  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
Is  a  developing  thing.  Progress  is  uphUl, 
not  downhill.  It  is  slow,  not  fast.  It  is 
difficult,  not  easy.  It  is  the  road  of  struggle, 
but  it  Is  the  road  of  life.  Along  that  road 
lies  the  thrill  of  victory. 

We  have  been  undrr  the  spell  of  a  false 
philosophy  teaching  .hat  the  right  way  is 
the  easy  way  and  the  quick  way.  There  was 
never  a  thing  more  falie  than  that.  The  road 
of  progress  is  not  qul:k.  not  fast.  It  Is  not 
easy.  It  is  uphill.  There  Is  climbing  and 
effort  and  strtiggle,  but  it  is  the  road  of 
strength.  The  road  downhill  may  be  allur- 
ing, but  It  is  the  lure  of  death  Insofar  as  our 
democracy  Is  concerned.  The  road  of  demo- 
cratic progress,  therefore.  Is  In  that  direction 
which  puu  the  opportunity  to  govern  and 
the  necessity  to  govern,  the  necessity  to  think 
and  work  and  sacrifice,  closer  and  closer  to 
the  people.  Nature  does  not  glvs  something 
for  nothing.  It  has  a  double-entry  system  of 
bookkeeping. 

In  thess  facts  wa  find  tba  philosophy  of 
what  used  to  be  known  aa  SUtas'  rlghu. 
But  the  right  of  the  States  to  govern  was 
never  imporUnt.  The  necessity  of  the 
States  to  govern  in  matters  within  their 
governmental  capacity  was  always  of  funda- 
mental natural  importance,  because  it  is  in 
their  govertunental  organizations  made  up 
In  the  main  of  small  units  of  governments 
like  cities,  counties,  etc.,  that  the  individual 
has  the  most  to  do,  and  a  chance  to  do  It; 
a  machinery  which  he  can  operate. 

Many  people  who  seem  honestly  to  feel 
themselves  to  be  progressive  and  have 
claimed  for  themselves  the  designation  of 
Prograsslves,  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  been 
great  reactlonariee.  They  have  favored 
moving  governmental  power  away  from  the 
people,  cut  of  the  units  of  government 
Btuccpttble  of  popular  control.  Into  the  cen- 
tral Government  at  Washington  where  these 
powers  can  be  exercised  only  through  bu- 
reaucratic organisations  Impossible  of  popu- 
lar control. 

Local  government  Is  the  foundation  of 
organlaad  democratic  government.  The  in- 
dividual U  the  unit  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. No  local  government  can  be  any 
stronger  or  more  efficient  than  the  indi- 
vidual citizens  who  constitute  it.  The  State 
government  can  be  no  stronger  nor  better 
than  the  local  units  of  government,  the  ag- 
gregate of  which  make  up  the  government 


of  the  States.  The  Pederal  Ctovemment  can 
be  no  better  nor  stronger  as  a  democracy 
than  the  SUtes.  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  Federal  organization 
rests. 

These  things  are  not  controlled  by  the 
theories  of  men.  They  are  controlled  by 
natural  laws  which  determine  the  structure, 
the  character,  and  the  source  of  strength 
and  power  of  a  democratic  government. 

History  ahows  conclusively  that  no  people 
except  by  conquest  ever  lost  their  oppor- 
tunity to  be'  free  until  they  had  first  lost 
their  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  and 
that  no  people  who  had  lost  the  capacity 
and  the  will  to  govern  themselves  were  ever 
able  to  remain  free.  The  explauatlon  is  a 
very  simple  one.  There  has  to  be  govern- 
ment. It  Is  fixed  in  human  necessity  there 
shall  be  government,  and  whenever  the  peo- 
ple are  no  longer  able  to  tender  themselves 
as  instriunentalities  to  do  the  btisiness  of 
government,  government  of  neceealty  lays  its 
hand  on  a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini,  or  shifts  Its 
power  and  responsibility  to  a  bureaucracy 
or  some  other  nondemocratlc  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

If  you  will  examine  the  history  of  the 
experiences  of  people  in  the  field  qi  govern- 
ment you  wUl  find  no  exceptions.  The  im- 
portant question,  therefore,  that  confronts 
all  peoples  who  aspire  to  be  free  Is  what 
policy  of  government  Is  most  calculated  to 
preserve  and  develop  governmental  capacity 
of  the  citizen  and  hold  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  units  of  government  which  they 
can  best  operate. 

If  the  States  in  our  system,  which  consti- 
tute our  organized  democracies,  shift  the 
powers  of  government  which  they  possess 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  power  to  do 
the  things  which  they  have  surrendered  de- 
parts from  those  States  and  they  are  left 
with  less  and  less  total  power  to  discharge 
their  remaining  responsibilities. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  Is  true  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  cities,  and  towns,  and  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  These  things  are  determined 
by  natural  law.  The  people  are  punished  for 
disregarding  nature's  plan.  That  plan  is  ef- 
fectuated as  much  by  the  llmiutions  Im- 
posed upon  individual  human  capacity  as 
by  the  capacity  given  to  human  beings.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  nature.  Ood,  the  Big 
Boss,  has  provided  in  His  plan  for  a  democ- 
racy-In  opportunity  of  people  to  develop  by 
exercising  their  capacity  to  govern  so  that 
they  may  be  free.  Instead  of  having  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  a  few  Individuals 
hunger  for  power  and  place  may  dominate 
and  dwarf  the  great  mass  of  people  because 
that  great  mass  of  people  are  denied  the 
necessity  to  do  the  things  for  themselves,  to 
discharged  the  difficulties  which  nature  has 
designed  for  their  development.  The  evi- 
dence is  conclusive  that  democratic  govern- 
ment is  in  harmony  with  the  workaday  plan 
of  the  Big  Boss.  There  is  no  lireverence  in 
that. 

I  recognize  that  the  Individual  is  not  In  a 
position  to  have  an  Independent  dependable 
Judgment  with  reference  to  many  separate 
matters  of  legislation  or  governmental  policy. 
Often  they  are  inUrrelated  with  many  other 
matters. 

But  nature  has  so  arranged  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  may  be  guided  to  sound  Judgment 
with  reference  to  basic  governmental  policies 
by  what  Is  Uught  by  his  own  observation  and 
azparlence.  If  Uncle  Sam  could  do  every- 
thing for  everybody,  Ufa  would  not  be  worth 
living. 

You  know  what  maksa  a  football  team  the 
chsmplon?  It  is  not  playing  against  wcsk 
opposition,  nor  having  somebody  else  carry 
the  ball.  It  U  dUBcultles.  Even  from  the 
sundpolnt  of  fun  and  Interest  there  would 
be  mighty  few  thrills  In  tbs  game  either  for 
the  players  or  the  spectators  If  the  rules  of 
the  game  were  such  that  each  team  could 


have  a  pleasant  march  acrosa  the  field  to  each 
other's  goal.  If  you  want  to  know  why  we 
have  to  have  an  independent  Judiciary,  you 
can  see  it  right  there.  There  is  a  man  out  on 
the  field;  I  believe  he  is  called  a  referee.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  Is  a  Judge,  as  much  a 
Judge  as  any  Judge  on  the  bench.  If  you 
watch  you  can  see  the  operation  of  a  natural 
law  that  governs  the  business  of  Judging.  It 
operates  everywhere.  The  referee  must  know 
the  rules  of  the  game.  That  requirement 
runs  all  the  way  up  the  line,  to  the  highest 
court  in  the  world.  He  has  got  to  be  able 
to  see  the  plays  as  they  are  played.  He 
must  call  them  as  he  sees  them.  Theee  make  4 
up  Judicial  qualification  and  Judicial  in- 
tegrity for  all  Judges  Just  the  same.  It  Is  a 
law  which  inheres  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If  this  referee  has  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
like  for  either  of  the  teams  to  win.  he  Is  not 
fit  to  referee  the  game.  That  same  thing 
runs  all  the  way  up  the  line  to  the  highest 
Judge  in  the  world.  If  that  referee  shades 
his  decisions  or  attempts  to  modify  the  rules 
of  the  game  while  the  game  is  t>elng  played. 
In  order  to  throw  the  decision  where  he  wants 
It  to  go,  that  Is  Judicial  dishoaesty,  all  the 
wqy  up  the  line. 

I  realize  this  is  a  rather  heavy  Ulk  for  a 
commencement  exercise.  But  you  have  heavy 
going  ahead  of  you.  The  mightiest  issues  of 
the  ages  are  pending  now.  The  philosophers 
of  government  are  coming  under  reexamina- 
tion. Only  a  level-headed,  dear-thinking, 
patriotic  people  who  understand  the  nattire 
of  democratic  government  and  what  policies 
tend  toward  ita  preservation  and  what  policies 
tend  toward  Its  destruction  have  a  chance  to 
survive  as  a  free  people.  If  you  will  make  an 
Independent  examination  of  theee  things 
which  I  have  brought  to  your  attention,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  that 
democratic  government  is  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment designed  by  Nature  for  human  beings. 
You  will  discover  that  the  difficulties  for  the 
individual  connected  with  the  operation  of 
democratic  government  does  not  indicate 
that  It  ought  to  be  abandoned,  but  quite  to 
the  contrary.  They  constitute,  as  I  have 
sUted,  the  gymnastic  paraphernalia  provided 
by  Ood  for  the  development  of  His  creatures. 
Human  belngH  are  not  given  the  aspiration 
to  be  free  and  then  denied  the  opportunity 
and  capacity  to  attain  to  this  Nsturs-im- 
planted  aspiration. 

Tou  will  find  that  those  who  In  the  name 
of  progress  favor  relieving  the  States,  the 
small  units  of  Government,  and  the  Indi- 
vidual of  the  necessity  to  do  the  thtixgs — 
difficult  things — which  are  within  their  ca- 
pacity. Instead  of  being  progressives  are  re- 
actionaries of  the  rankest  type.  They  pre- 
sume to  be  wiser  than  Ood. 

The  whole  history  of  democratic  progress 
has  been  away  from  the  central  government 
back  toward  the  people.  Every  great  docu- 
ment, every  great  monument,  along  the  road 
of  dehiocratic  progress  marks  the  occasion 
where  decentralization  of  govemmenUI  power 
took  place.  This  going  to  Waahington  in  the 
name  of  progress,  this  bartering  away  the 
reeerve  rights  of  the  States  in  order  to  get 
money,  this  accepting  of  Pederal  money 
loaded  down  with  Pederal  power  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  saeurad  by 
mortgaging  the  taxpaylng  power  of  unborn 
generations,  has  weakened  our  States, 
weakened  the  self-respect  of  our  people— the 
most  deadly  things  that  can  be  dona  in  a 
democracy. 

In  concluaton,  may  I  suggest  that  exami- 
nation will  disclose  there  are  two  things  In- 
dispensable to  the  operation  of  democratic 
government.  Plrst.  a  people  capable  of  oper- 
ating such  a  system  of  government.  Second, 
the  location  of  general  governmenUl  power 
in  a  govertunental  machinery  which  tha 
people  can  operate.  Let  us  not  fotfet  that. 
Fortimately  for  us.  our  Stataa,  marts  up  of 
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th«  nnall«r  unit*  of  fovernment.  ar«  p«- 
cullftrly  kd«pt«d  to  the  governmental  n«CM- 
tlty  of  •  people  operating  democratic  gorem- 
ment. 

The  people  of  the  States  created  the  Fed- 
eral organisation  to  do  for  them  aa  their 
common  agent,  specified  things  which  the 
Statea  felt  they  could  not  so  well  do  acting 
separately.  They  reeenred  all  other  powers, 
which  Include  the  powers  of  general  gorem- 
ment.  to  themselves  and  to  the  people. 

We  have  got  to  get  over  this  attack  of 
federalltls  from  which  we  have  heen  suffer- 
ing lor  a  long  time,  and  get  the  SUtes  and 
the  FMeral  Ooyernment  back  on  their  re- 
spective Jobs  The  States  will  regain  their 
vigor  through  exercising  their  governmental 
muadee  and  the  Federal  organization 
stripped  down  to  Federal  duties  can  then 
properly  attend  to  Its  Federal  business  un- 
der  laws  enacted  by   the  Federal  Congress. 

The  most  fascinating  thing  which  I  have 
discovered  from  an  examination  of  the  na- 
ture of  democratic  government  Is  public 
opiiUon.  Nature  makes  It  the  supreme  law. 
It  U  the  only  safe  guide  for  a  democracy. 
As  Dearly  as  I  can  find  a  figure  to  Illustrate 
it.  It  la  like  the  gold  which  comes  from  low- 
grad*  ore.  In  the  heat  of  discussion,  ear- 
nestness of  purpose  among  a  people  patriotic 
and  free  enoxigh  to  operate  a  democracy,  that 
which  Is  truth  Is  melted  away  from  the  dross 
of  ignorance  and  selfishness.  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  It  In  a  democracy.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  great  duty  and  responsibility 
of  public  ofllclals,  but  It  Is  from  the  people, 
as  It  is  planned  by  nature,  thst  free  gov- 
ernment may  draw  Its  strength,  capable  of 
protesting  against  the  betrayal  of  public 
tnist.  The  strength  that  renews  a  democ- 
racy nsTer  comes  from  the  top  down.  It 
always  comes  up,  as  the  strength  that  re- 
news a  tree  comes  up  from  Its  roots  That 
strsngith  is  coming  up  now.  Our  democracy 
Is  being  revitalized.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
see  a  great  people  rising  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  great  hour. 

I  oongratulate  you  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating dass  that  you  are  to  have  the  chance 
to  t>e  a  part  of  a  generation  which  must  be 
the  greatest  which  has  been  on  this  earth 
since  history  began  to  be  written,  because  its 
difficulties  will  be  the  greatest. 

There  are  two  things  we  must  do.  Win 
this  war  as  soon  as  possible,  that  we  may 
bring  back  as  quickly  as  possible  as  many 
m«n  ss  possible  from  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  and  otir  women  who  serve — bring  them 
ba^  to  a  govemuient.  to  a  free  democracy, 
worthy  of  their  sacrifice. 
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HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8,  1944 

lir.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re- 
marlES,  I  Include  therein  the  radio  ad- 
ftiftf ri  delivered  by  Senators  OvnTon 
and  ELUDfDER.  and  Congressman  Hebcrt. 
and  myself  on  June  6  from  radio  station 
WOL.  Washington,  D.  C.  through  radio 
station  WNOE,  New  Orleans.  La. : 

Af^r^  or  coMcasMMAM  r.  sdwaib  Htnotr 

Oood  tvanlng  ladles  and  gentlemen.  This 
la  yoor  Congressman,  F.  BnrAio  Htnar,  from 
tfe*  nrst  Congrsssloffisl  District  of  Louisiana. 
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speaking  to  you  directly 
D.  C. 

As  you  know,  for  the 
have  made  a  report 
Washington   on   Tuesdsy 
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experience  in  the  House  today  as  It  rose  and 
stood  silently  In  prayer  and  heard  Member 
after  Member,  from  the  well  of  the  House  ask 
Ood's  blessing  on  those  valiant  boys  who  have 
left  their  homes  and  their  native  shores  to 
fight  in  order  that  an  Ideal  might  live. 

Here  with  me  tonight  are  men  who  repre- 
sent you  In  Washington.  Because  the  Ideals 
for  which  these  men  fight  today  has  been 
handed  to  us  by  those  who  fought  for  the 
same  ideals  on  yesterday.  We  are  your  elected 
representatives  here  in  Washington,  because 
you  are  a  free  people,  able  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington those  whom  you  think  represent  you 
best  in  Louisiana. 

Louisiana's  senior  Senator  has  served  you 
In  Washington  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  Senate. 
JoHM  OvxaxoN  has  served  Louisiana  well  and 
has  brought  honor  and  dignity  and  glory  to 
the  State  he  loves  so  well.  His  Influence  In 
Washington  is  widespread,  his  respect  among 
his  colleagues  Is  unanimous.  He  Is  a  repre- 
sentative that  Louisiana  can  well  be  proud 
of.  Senator  Ovirton,  virlll  you  please  say  a 
few  words  to  the  people  of  your  State,  your 
beloved  Louisiana? 

AOOBIBS  or  SCNATOa  JOHM  H.  OVX*TOM 

Fellow  Loulsianians,  all  of  us  appearing 
upon  thl?  program  are  Indebted  to  the  Hon- 
orable P  Edwaxd  HtBXXT  for  the  opportunity 
to  speak  direct  to  you  on  the  most  engrossing 
event  in  perhaps  all  the  martial  history  of 
our  Nstlon.  I  thank  the  Congressman  for 
his  courtesy. 

The  long-expected  and  long-awaited  inva- 
sion of  western  Europe  is  now  under  way. 
The  news  reaching  us  shows  thst  the  assault 
upon  the  French  frontier  Is  proceeding '  ac- 
cording to  plan— and.  In  the  language  of 
Winston  Churchill,  "What  a  plan."  The  tot- 
tering despotism  of  Adolf  Hitler  now  finds 
Itself  besieged  on  the  east  by  the  Russians, 
on  the  south  by  the  Allies  In  Italy,  and  along 
the  western  coast  of  Europe.  Americans, 
Russians,  Britons  are  gathering  for  the  kill. 
Hitler  and  Hltlerlsm  are  doomed;  and  I  pray 
to  Ood  that,  with  the  fall  of  the  German 
tyranny  all  tyrannies  will  be  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

We  must  pay  the  sacrifice,  and  no  small 
sacrifice  will  It  be.  Germany  still  fights  on 
foreign  and  conquered  soil.  Except  over  the 
air.  the  forces  of  the  Allies  have  not  invaded 
Germany  proper.  The  Russians  have  driven 
the  Huns  from  most  of  the  territory  con- 
quered by  them  on  their  eastern  frontier. 
The  Germans  have  been  ousted  from  Afrlct^ 
Sicily.  Sardinia,  the  southern  part  of  Italy, 
and  Rome  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  But 
the  enemy  Is  yet  to  be  cast  out  of  Norway, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  the  Balkans,  and  the 
Baltics.  All  of  us  here  in  Washington,  how- 
ever, look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
ultimate  outcome.  America  has  never  lost  a 
war.  It's  not  going  to  lose  this  fight.  Aided 
by  the  courage,  determination,  and  mighty 
prowess  of  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  her  do- 
minions, and  by  the  fervor  and  gallantry  of 
the  patriots  of  the  nations  which  have  come 
under  the  ruthless  domination  of  Hitler,  and, 
above  all.  strengthenod  by  our  reliance  upon 
divine  guidance,  we  shall  again  carry  the 
American  flag  to  a  decisive  and  lasting  vic- 
tory. 

And  promptly  after  that  we  shall  be  able 
quickly  to  dispose  of  the  dirty,  sneaking, 
treacherous  little  Japs. 

Mr.  HissRT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator Ovirton. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  present 
to  you  another  of  your  elected  officials  an- 
other man  who  has  done  so  much  In  the 
United  States  Senate  to  distinguish  himself 
and  the  State  be  represents.  Aixcn  J. 
Ellcmdzx  Is  in  the  second  year  of  his  second 
term  of  his  service  in  the  United  Stales  Sen- 
ate. During  his  714  years  his  devotion  to 
duty  has  made  him  an  alert,  attentive,  and 
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resywnslble  representative  of  the  people  from 
Louisiana.  Senator  ELLENon.  I  am  sure 
many  are  waiting  to  hear  your  voice  at  this 
time. 

ADDRXSS  or  SCNATOt  ALLEN  J.  SLLENDEa 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  D-day  has  come, 
and  It  has  brought  with  It.  many  heartaches 
and  much  anxiety  to  millions  of  oiir  people. 
Here  in  Washington,  we  have  been  expecting 
the  momentoiLs  event  for  many  weeks,  and 
the  announcement  of  its  actual  occurrence 
has  been  received  with  deep  emotion.  I  pray 
to  God  that  success  and  a  speedy  victory  will 
be  ours. 

Never  In  all  history  has  there  been  a  more 
Impressive  and  effective  aggregation  of  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  other  implements  of  war 
as  is  now  engaged  In  battle  on  the  beaches 
of  France.  The  men  and  women  Involved 
In  that  struggle  have  been  well  trained. 
They  are  operating  In  accordance  with  su- 
perbly laid  plans  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  peerless  military  strategists.  The 
Congress  has  enacted  all  of  the  necessary 
measures  that  were  advocated  by  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  so  as  to  pcoperly  and  ade- 
quately round  out  these  operations. 

It  should  therefore  be  comforting  to  the 
parents  of  those  who  are  actually  engaged  In 
battle  that  their  Government  has  done  all 
In  Its  power  to  protect  and  prepare  them  for 
this  gigantic  encounter.  It  should  be  com- 
forting to  them  that  their  sons  and  daughters 
are  engaged  In  a  noble  strviggle.  Upon  Its 
outcome  will  depend  whether  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  bound  in  chains  or  be  able 
to  hold  up  a  brighter  torch  of  freedom. 

I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  1  am  confi- 
dent that  we  will  win  and  those  who  will 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice  will  not  have  died 
In  vain.  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  the 
blow  that  Is  now  in  progress  will  be  accel- 
erated to  such  a  momentum  that  Berlin  will 
be  reached  and  captured  within  a  few  weeks. 
As  one  of  your  lawmakers  in  Congress,  I. 
along  with  others,  have  cooperated  and  done 
all  In  my  power  to  help  prepare  our  Nation 
for  war.  When  one  considers  that  less  than 
00  days  before  Pearl  Harbor  otir  powder- 
making  facilities  could  hardly  supply  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  that  we 
had  fewer  planes  In  the  Army  and  Navy  than 
we  are  now  able  to  manufactvire  in  1  month, 
that  our  merchant  tonnage  has  Increased 
manyfold,  so  that  we  now  almost  bridge  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana  with  our  cargo 
ships,  that  our  Navy  today  is  more  powerful 
that  the  combined  navies  of  the  whole  world, 
•nd  that  we  have  been  able  to  provide  air- 
planes, tanks,  and  other  Implements  of  war 
In  amounts  that  stagger  the  imagination,  he 
Is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  good  Job 
has  been  well  done.  We  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  In  months.  In  preparing  for  war, 
what  It  has  taken  our  enemies  years  to  per- 
form. Fxill  credit  for  this  performance  Is  due 
to  you.  the  men  and  women  of  Louisiana,  and 
to  those  of  the  rest  of  our  country.  I  urge 
you  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  to  keep 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  not  to 
Blacken  your  efforts  until  Berlin  and  Toklo 
are  captured  and  until  all  of  the  depraved 
end  cruel  men  who  have  been  responsible  for 
this  global  catastrophe  are  put  to  death. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  victory.  Rome,  the 
Eternal  City,  is  now  In  our  hands,  and  its  fall 
has  brought  new  hope  to  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  world.  Its  captiire  has  spread 
consternation  In  the  camps  of  our  enemies 
and  will  no  doubt  spur  our  victorious  troops 
to  new  and  decisive  victories. 

Let  me  again  remind  you  to  keep  on  doing 
your  part  and  not  to  relax  In  your  efforts 
until  our  enemies  surrender  unconditionally. 
We  now  need  Implements  of  war  In  greater 
quantities  than  ever  before,  and  upon  o\ir 
continued  efforts  of  more  and  more  produc- 
tion will  depend  the  safety  and  early  return 
of  cur  fighting  forces. 

Mr.  HtBCST.  And  now.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, it  Is  certainly  a  privilege  for  me  to  pre- 
sent to  you  still  another  of  your  elecUd 


officials.  As  you  know,  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans has  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives here  In  Washington.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  have  the  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Paul  Malonxt  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  many  years  he  has  had  the  enviable 
confidence  of  the  leaders  of  that  great  body, 
and  the  many  times  he  has  been  returned  to 
office  bespeaks  the  confidence  which  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  have  in  him.  This  is  his 
sixth  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  is  the  dean  of  the  Louisiana  delegation. 
Congressman  BiALONxr,  your  people  In  New 
Orleans  are  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

AODSXSS    or    COMGKESSMAN    PAUL    H.    MALONET 

Thank  you,  Congressman  Htaxar;  we  are 
Indeed  Indebted  to  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  our  home  folks  from  Washington 
on  a  subject  that  reaches  the  very  heart  of 
ail  of  our  citizens. 

My  fellow  citizens,  today  Is  D-day.  and  It 
will  be  long  remembered  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, not  only  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
achievements  of  all  time,  but  as  one  that 
will  symbolize  the  spirit  of  a  free  people, 
whose  resourc  fulness  and  Ingenuity  to  keep 
themselves  free  will  not  ever  perish  from 
this  earth. 

Since  the  sneak  and  cowardly  attack  on 
this  country  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941,  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  pledged 
their  lives  and  fortunes  toward  liberating 
the  oppressed  people,  and  avenge  the  das- 
tardly attack,  that  Justice  and  freedom  may 
prevail,  and  the  people  of  this  world  may 
enjoy  the  rights  bestowed  upon  them  by 
their  Creator,  to  live  In  peace  and  happiness. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  young 
men  who  make  up  the  combatant  forces, 
who.  with  their  allies,  have  so  valiantly 
made  the  first  major  step  on  the  road  to 
Berlin  by  Invading  France  this  day,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this 
global  war. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mothers  and' 
fathers,  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  this 
Christian  Nation,  who  are  making  the  su- 
preme contribution  by  giving  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  husbands  to  this  gigantic 
struggle  for  Justice  and  freedom,  and  to 
insure  to  their  children's  children  a  proper 
and  safe  place  within  which  to  live. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  has  contributed  In  so 
many  ways  for  the  support  and  the  equipping 
of  these  splendid  young  men  and  women  with 
every  need  to  carry  forward  the  battle  to  sub- 
due these  Axis  leaders  that  have  broiight  so 
much  misery  to  their  followers  and  have 
upset  the  peace  of  the  world. 

While  there  are  classifications  of  essential 
employment  for  the  war  effort.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  I  believe  that  all  who  are  living 
an  Industrious  life,  whether  he  milks  a  cow, 
or  plants  a  seed,  or  runs  a  lathe,  or  drives  a 
truck,  or  directs  a  train,  or  gives  medical  aid. 
or  teaches  a  child,  or  cooks  a  meal,  or  makes 
a  bed.  all  these  and  many  thousand  other 
little  things  that  we  do  are  equally  impor- 
tant so  that  the  home  front  can  move  in 
keeping  with  the  battle  front,  is  all  necessary 
and  part  of  the  war  effort,  and  all  are. 
essential. 

We  all  are  In  this  war  together,  each  with 
a  part  to  play,  and  we  cannot  fail. 

We  must  plan  and  prepare  for  a  long  war, 
but  pray  for  a  short  war. 

WhUe  today  Is  so-called  D-day,  and  we  look 
upon  It  as  a  great  day,  there  is  still  another 
day  that  will  be  a  much  greater  day,  and  that 
one  we  all  pray  so  fervently  for,  and  that  day 
is  V-day — Victory  Day — the  day  thst  blood- 
shed vnil  cease,  and  the  day  we  earnestly  hope 
that  everlasting  peace  may  begin,  and  our 
loved  ones  will  come  home  safe  and  sound, 
where  peace  and  human  happiness  reigns — a 
Job  well  done— this,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is 
my  prayer. 

Mr.  Htantr.  Tliank  you.  Congressman 
Malonxt.  and  thank  you  again,  Senstor 
OvEKTON  and  Senator  Kllkndbi,  for  appearing 


with  me  tonight  In  this  special  broadeast 
which  radio  station  WNOE  in  New  Orleans 
has  made  available  as  a  pubUc  service  through 
a  direct  wire  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans 
on  this  all-Important  day  In  order  that  the 
people  we  represent  may  bear  from  us 
directly. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAIMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  louisuna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A^nVES 

Thursdav.  June  8, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
May  12,  1944: 

paioxrrr  on  women 

Several  times  we  have  heard  servicemen, 
usually  back  on  furlough,  complain  about 
women  In  the  service.  Sometimes  we  felt  that 
they  were  merely  prejudiced,  but  sometimes 
It  seemed  to  us  that  they  had  a  valid  gripe. 
A  recent  happening  supports  the  latter  posi- 
tion. 

Some  weeks  ago  thousands  of  experienced 
male  pilots  were  grounded,  presumably  be- 
cause we  had  trained  more  pilots  than  we 
shall  need.  Nevertheless,  Jacqueline  Coch- 
ran's WASPS  are  getting  a  priority  of  a  very 
special  kind.  There  Is  a  bill  before  Congrees 
to  commission  women  pilots,  and  some  have 
already  completed  their  first  wcteks  of  school- 
ing. General  Arnold  told  Congressmen  the 
women  pilots  will  be  needed  for  ferrying  be- 
cause all  male  pilots  will  be  needed  for  com- 
bat. That's  a  strange  statement  to  make 
when  thousands  of  men  pilots  are  now  out  of 
Jobs,  or  soon  will  be. 

The  men  are  angry  about  It,  and  they  seem 
to  have  additional  reasons.  For  insUnce, 
WASPS  qualify  for  transport  training  after 
35  hours  of  flying  time,  whereas  men  must 
have  1.000,  including  200  In  heavy  craft.  We 
dont  know  what  the  explanation  is.  Prob- 
ably it  is  the  sentimental  softness  of  Ameri- 
can men  In  regard  to  their  women.  In  col- 
leges the  smooth,  good-looking  gals  can  get 
A's  without  a  lick  of  work;  and  In  the  armed 
services  it  may  be  that  dimples  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  even  on  the  generals. 


Bank  Sntpensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  June  8,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  furnished  me 
a  list  of  the  bank  suspensions  since  1920. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  unin- 
formed people  are  claiming  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  been  an  enemy  of  the 
banks,  when  it  really  saved  the  banks,  it 
is  certainly  of  interest  to  note  that  there 
have  been  so  few  bank  failures  during 
this  administration. 


r 
if 
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President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came 
Into  power  March  4,  1933.  I  believe  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  all  failures  for 
that  year  should  be  charged  to  the  pre- 
ceding administration.  That  being  true, 
there  have  been  very,  very  few  failures  of 
banks  during  this  administration.  In 
fact,  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
banking  has  been  so  secure. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Number  of  bank  suspensions  by  yeara 
Dec.  31.  1920  to  1944 

ended 

YMr«Bdw)Dee.31— 

AU 
banks 

Na- 
tional 
bankF 

8Ut« 
banks 

Pri- 
vate 

banks 

1930 

1921 

14 
490 
ISO 
» 

•m 

fl06 
888 

1.888 

3;  385 

1.445 

449 

2.630 

174 

67 

84 

44 

58 

56 

42 

33 

8 

9 

4 

14 

87 

32 

73 

110 

106 

106 

84 

57 

G3 

148 

880 

*2(I0 

>66 

290 

8 

1 
4 
1 
3 

1 
4 
1 
4 

(') 

409 

295 

533 

616 

461 

801 

545 

423 

;64 

1.133 

1,805 

1.139 

361 

2.263 

161 

43 

30 

42 

S3 

S3 

37 

21 

4 

9 

3 

0) 
44 

1922 _. 

1923 

23 
23 

1924_ _ 

37 
39 

M9«.._ 

Mar 

1938. 

1929 . 

1930 

1981 

82 
33 
19 
31 

66 
80 

IMa. 

37 

MBS  (Jan.  1  to  M«r.  4).. 
1933  (Mm   is.  14.  and 
IS)  • 

22 

77 

1983  (Mar.  16  to  Dec. 
31). _ 

10 

• 

_  1M«. 

IMflL 

ma 

13 

i 

2 
2 

1 

1MB 

I9«l 

1943. 

1943 

1944  (Jan.  1  to  Mar.  U). 
Total    

14.266 

1,858 

11,803 

604 

■  Data  anaTaiiable. 

'  Inchidee  4  banks  other  than  national  in  (he  District 
Of  Colombia,  receivers  (or  which  were  appointed  by  the 
Comptroller  ol  tb«  Currency . 

'  iDclodea  2iiatloiMil  banks  for  which  recei  vers  were  ap- 
pointed between  Mar.  6and  Mar.  12,  tnchisive  tbel>ank- 
ficboMay. 

-  *  Fignica  for  ttatt  and  private  banks  comprise  (a) 
banks  not  licensed  following  the  banking  holiday  and 
later  placed  in  liquidation  or  receivership,  and  (b)  un- 
Henaad  b«iks  rrant^  UecnsoB  after  June  30,  1933.  In 
tko  «■••  «l  national  banks  tbe  flinires  sboirn  represent 
«dy  380  (318  natiooal  banks  and  2  banks  ottacr  taan  na- 
ttoaal  in  tba  District  of  Colom  bia)  of  tbe  1.417  naMeensed 
baaki  (l,4af7  natiooal  and  lo  otber  than  national  in  the 
DMriet  ti  CetamMa)  at  the  close  of  tbe  bonking  boU- 
do*.  wbteb  vara  placed  in  receivership  becauaa  plaaa 
submitted  for  reorganiratioa  bad  been  disapproved. 
TheramalninR  1,127  unllceoaed  banks  (l.llC  national  and 
BoCbcrtteanauonal  in  the  District  of  (^olumbtfi)  which 
Ua not iMtadatf  with  bank  si»>prn«ionii,  WFredl<t)oe<Hl  of 
tlHoagk  bOTtac  been  licensed  to  reopen,  reorvanltrd 
IkMOgh  waiver  rtbabiUtatioB  or  sales  of  aasets  and 
torootn  havinc  baas  pttmA  la  vekiatorir  Uqaidatlon . 

Not  I.—  riinrM  foc  Moto  ■sdprlvaU  boaln  MBpiled 

Hoard  of  OowriMirs  of  the  Federal  Hmrn  mfwlma, 

rettrfcrat  anMietstinn*  cIomkI  to  the  MiMt.  attliar 

or  parraanenUx  by  suucrvieorr  •ttlBaritlat 

of  tat  MttlM  M  MOMtil  or  flnandai  dlfflrul* 

m  mm  iTmmm  Mnk  Msfwtuionii.  ih#M 

MMMTMIiirM  ht  wM«b  nmifm 


TIm  Cloakrooa 


ivff*  wort  sp- 


ttlON  Of  MBMAIIICS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  UMBERTSON 

JM  ma  novn  or  namwrnortAnym 

THurtday.  Junt  t.  1944 

ICr.  LAJOmTSON.  Mr,  Sp««ker,  you 
•ro  thinking  moatly  of  tht  Invulon  nnd 
•0  AM  Wf  ail. 


Finally,  at  long  last,  af  1  er  3  months  or 
more  of  taunting  we  hav^  the  extension 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  before  us. 

Barbed- wire  entanglement  would  best 
describe  the  2,5C0-word  Instructions  from 
O.  P.  A.  on  how  to  bake  a 

We  Just  cannot  think 
as  a  Gettysburg  or  Bell^au  Wood,  but 
certainly  history  will  reqord  it  as  even 
more 

Tlie  most  thrilling  ever  t  of  the  Span 
ish-Amerlcan  War  to  me 
battle  with  the  Spanish 
tiago  Harbor,  Cuba. 

Major  Johnson,  our  Nj) 
Europe    hated    himself 


lunched  in  the  House  d  ning  room  be- 


cause he  was  missing  the 
It   took   two  Yankees 


was  our  naval 
Fleet  off  San- 

1  hero  from 
today    as    he 


Jig  show, 
cur  two 


floor 


leaders,  to  escort  General  lowell,  98,  Con 
federate  commander,  to   the   Speaker's 
chair.    He  stood  for  it. 

My  father  talked  mosti  of  the  battles 
of  Lookout  Mountain  ant  before  Atlanta 
of  the  Civil  War— part  of  the  former 
battle  was  above  the  clouds. 

When  one  of  our  maj(r  generals  was 
"broken"  for  talking  too  i  luch  about  the 
Invasion  at  a  London  coc  rtall  party  and 
was  sent  home.  It  furnished  prohibition 
a  point. 

The  last  general  suppljj 
bill,  came  from  the  wb  Die  Appropria- 
tions Committee  yestertj  ay— will  be  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  next  week— it 
Is  for  billions  but  no  Mepber  will  blink 
an  eye. 

Vesterday.  exactly  2^  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  in  th;  midst  of  the 
Invasion,  we  took  final  pcssible  action  to 
get  the  facts  about  Kimnel  and  Short. 
"Truth,  the  Imperial  vin  ue"  at  times  is 
a  difficult  fort  to  conque 


bill,  the  Army 


Oatstandinf  Work  of  tie  Hoote  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Busine  \» — Its  Unity  of 
Poipote  and  Nonpartisin  Character  of 
lU  Work  on  Behalf  of  All  Types  of 
Small  Batineit  Entepriset  Known 
Nation-Wide 

EXTENSION  OF  F  EMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  S  TEVENSON 

or  wiacownw 

Uf  TMi  NotJii  or  tutn  HurrATivu 
THunday,  Jun$  1. 1944 

Mr.  mviNtOIf .  Mij  tpMkar.  It  hai 
boon  my  prtvilagt  to  bav4  Mrvtd  for  tht 
pMt  ytar  and  a  half  a«  la  mtmbor  of  a 
itloet  oommlttoo  of  tkvif  Houaa  whoa* 
roeord  of  ptrformanoo  mA  davotlon  to 
Ita  aaalanmtnt  la  pralaat  orthy.  X  rafitr 
to  tha  talfot  OoaunUtat  on  fmalt  Bual- 
naia. 

Thla  eommlttaa  of  nlni  mambara.  aa- 
alatad  by  a  ralatlvaly  amaO  aUff,  haa  par- 
f ormad  a  prodiflotaa  amount  of  oonatruo- 
tlva  work  oo  bahalf  of  Um  amaU  bualnaaa 
Intaraita  of  thla  NitlOB:  baa  lona  about 
Ita  work  with  a  minlmuir  of  f anfara  and 


publicity.  It  has  exhibited  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  single-minded,  nonparti- 
san approach  to  its  assignment,  and  con- 
stitutes a  body  of  men  in  the  Congress 
today  well  informed  on  the  subject  of 
small  business  and  its  present  and  post- 
war problems. 

Because  I  feel  that  the  public  should 
know  of  the  volume  of  work  and  the 
diversity  of  subjects  which  have  l)een 
covered  by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee since  Its  creation  2M  years  ago,  I 
want  to  submit  for  the  record  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  studies,  reports,  and  hear- 
ings, and  other  achievements  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  I  feel  go  to  make  up  a  very 
worth-while  and  impressive  record. 

In  1942  the  committee  held  40  public 
hearings,  during  which  a  total  of  663 
witnesses  were  heard.  The  following 
subjects  were  investigated  in  1942:  Prob- 
lems of  the  automobile  dealers,  problems 
of  the  tire  dealers,  the  scrap  metals 
shortage,  problems  of  the  retail  drug-  - 
gists,  the  fire-insurance  industry,  the 
sugar  shortage,  the  refrigerated  locker 
industry,  the  distribution  of  war  con- 
tracts to  small  business. 

In  1943  the  committee  held  30  public 
hearings  and  1  hearing  in  executive  ses- 
sion, at  which  445  witnesses  were  heard. 
The  following  subjects  were  investigated 
In  1943:  problems  of  the  small  meat 
packers,  problems  of  the  small  oil-well 
drillers  and  operators,  effect  of  O.  P.  A. 
rulings  on  various  retail  groups,  problems 
of  the  lumber  industry,  disposal  of  sur- 
plus Government-owned  property  and 
its  relation  to  the  problems  of  small 
businesses,  operations  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  problems  of  the 
trailer-coach  Industry,  problems  of  the 
smaller  freight  forwarders. 

In  1944,  to  date,  the  committee  has  held 
seven  public  hearings,  at  which  129  wit- 
nesses have  been  heard.  The  following 
subjects  have  thus  far  been  investigated 
In  1944:  Disposal  of  Government -Owned 
Surplus  Property  (continued).  Opera- 
tions of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion (continued).  Problems  of  Small 
Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

To  date,  the  committee  has  Issued  five 
Interim  reports  to  the  House,  as  follows: 

I.  Operations  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation. 

n.  Petroleum  Supply  Situation  In  the 
United  States. 

m.  The  Control,  Dliipogltlon  and  Sale 
of  Oovernment-Owncd  Surplun  Property. 

XV.  Current  Lumber  Industry  Frob- 
lama:  Fart  1.  Thr  National  Lumber  Sit- 
uation aa  of  January  1,  1944;  Fart  a. 
Frobiema  of  the  Boutharn  Flna  Xnduatry. 

V.  Tha  turplui  Property  Problem  from 
tha  Viewpoint  of  imall  Bu«lneMa. 

Tha  Individual  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee have  introduced  03  bllU,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  wrrn  dmianrd  to  aid 
•mall  builneaa.  A  number  of  theae  blllii 
were  adopted  by  the  OontreM,  Among 
thoaa  which  became  law  werr ;  The  Fed- 
eral Raporta  Act,  Smaller  War  Planta 
Corporation  Act,  act  authorlalng  loana 
on  froien  gooda. 

Among  thoaa  now  pending  are  H,  R. 
4430— tha  Patman-Halleck  bill— to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  orderly  disposal  of  surplus 
Government-owned  property  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  small  business,  and 
a  bill  designed  to  protect  the  independ- 
ent tire  dealers  from  the  competition  of 
manufacturer -owned  stores. 

The  committee  is  now  proceeding  with 
Its  study  of  the  need  and  type  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  assist  small  business  in 
such  matters  as  tax  relief,  amortization 
of  cost-of-plant  facilities  acquired  for 
war  or  peacetime  purposes,  and  other 
kindred  matters.  In  lieu  of  holding  pub- 
lic hearings,  our  committee  is  now  en- 
deavoring to  secure  the  views  of  small 
businessmen  on  these  and  other  vital 
problems  by  mail,  so  that  a  cross-section 
of  national  small -businessman  opinion 
on  these  subjects  may  be  made  available 
to  the  committee  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  committee  has  a  record  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  for  which  I  feel  the 
Congress  should  well  give  praise. 

It  maintains  a  staff  of  only  five  regu- 
lar employees,  including  stenographic 
help.  In  my  opinion,  the  volume  and 
value  of  the  work  turned  out  by  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  the  total  of  that  produced  by 
the  similarly  designated  committee  of 
the  Senate  with  its  staff  of  27  paid  em- 
ployees and  its  much  larger  appropria- 
tion. 

An  examination  of  the  committee's 
records  shows  that  a  total  of  537  indi- 
vidual firms  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff  for  assistance  by 
other  Members  of  the  Congress,  or 
through  direct  petition.  Assistance  was 
given  to  all  of  these  firms  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Priorities  assistance,  326  firms;  con- 
tract explanation  assistance.  11  firms; 
financial  direction  assistance.  67  firms; 
O.  P.  A.  regulations  assistance.  122  firms; 
miscellaneous  assistance,  11  firms;  total 
number  firms  aided.  537. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  such 
work  was  in  line  with  its  instructions 
from  the  Congress,  and  also  provided  the 
most  practical  way  of  studsring  first- 
hand the  various  and  sundry  problems 
which  came  the  way  of  small  business 
firms,  especially  those  firms  who  were 
unable  to  employ  Washington  represent- 
atives for  their  own  use. 

In  these  days  of  partisan  politics,  the 
cooperative  working  relationship  which 
haa  existed  between  the  various  membara 
Of  (hla  particular  committee,  when  an- 
fftftd  In  the  work  apaclflcally  aaalgnad 
to  tha  eommlttaa,  haa  batn  of  auoh  a 
nonpartisan  and  Inspiring  nature  that 
I  have  felt  It  appropriate  to  call  thla  to 
the  attention  of  the  Kouia  at  thla  tlma. 

Small  business  Is  not  tha  axeluslva 
eharga  of  alther  tha  Republican  or  tha 
Damooratlo  Parties.  Xt  la  tha  oharga  of 
tha  entire  Congress  whichever  party  shall 
be  In  power  politically.  Tha  work  of 
this  committee  haa  aarved  aa  an  Inspira- 
tion to  ma  personally,  and  X  am  hopeful 
that  the  next  Congraas  will  aaa  fit  to 
continue  the  committee  In  exlatanoa  In 
flew  of  the  splendid  record  already  made 
by  tha  eommlttaa. 


The  Evening  Star,  One  of  the  Leading 
Washington  Papers,  Says  WASP  Pro- 
gram Is  Wasted  Money  and  Wasted 
Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOXnSIANA 
XM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Evening  Star, 
Washington,  D.  C.  of  June  7.  1944: 

THX  WASP  KZPOKT 

The  restrained  temper  of  Its  reports  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  Investigations  have 
given  the  House  ClvU  Service  Committee,  un- 
der Chairman  Ramspeck,  a  deserved  prestige 
which  adds  strength  to  Its  findings.  That 
Is  one  reason  why  Its  report  on  the  program 
of  the  Women's  Air  Service  PUots  (WASP) 
becomes  so  devastating  an  indictment  of 
wasted  money  and  wasted  effort  Involved  in 
the  experiment 

That  program  has  failed  to  win  public  con- 
fidence because  it  is  filled  with  contradic- 
tions. It  undertakes,  at  extravagant  expense, 
the  training  of  yoiing  women  as  pilots  while 
ignoring  the  availability  of  thousands  of  ex- 
perienced men.  It  proposes  to  do  things  that 
the  Navy  has  shunned,  and  It  bases  Its  claim 
of  necessity  on  a  condition  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  report,  wo\ild  mean.  If  true, 
that  "this  Nation,  insofar  as  manpower  U 
concerned,  is  In  worse  position  than  any  of 
its  allies  and  apparently  any  of  our  enemies." 
The  report  finds  evidence  that  "the  Implied 
condition  is  neither  actual  nor  probable," 
and  recommends  that  recruiting  and  training 
be  terminated.  Evidently  aa  a  compromise, 
the  report  suggests  continued  use  of  those 
already  trained,  but  the  findings  closely  ques- 
tion the  value  even  of  that. 


0.  p.  A.  Regulations  Affecting  the  Dairy 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H,  STEVENSON 

or  wiacoMiiM 
ZM  THI  MOUSI  OP  RIPIUBINTATIVia 

Thurtdav,  Junt  f.  1944 

Mr.  ■TSVINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ramarka  In  the  Rao- 
oaa,  X  Ineluda  tha  following  oommunloa- 
tlona  from  tha  Wlaoonaln  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Milton  M.  Button, 
director! 

WiaOOWStN  tTATB  DsrARTMiirr 

or  Aasievtrvaa, 
MUiton,  Wit.,  Junt  T,  1944. 
Hon  WnxiAM  N.  trflvnreoir, 
MouH  omu  WuMing, 

DaAa  OoiraaaasMAN  tnvaireeMi  Tbe  dsUr 
Industry  of  Wtsoenstn  u  daily  beeemlna  more 
eonfused  beesuM  of  Isek  of  elarlty  of  0.  F.  A. 
regulations,  Fsnaltlas  toteltng  httndreds  of 
thousands  of  doUsrs  bars  been  aiisissd 
agamai  dairymen  and  dairy  plaaU  of  Wis- 


consin that  hare  been  making  every  effort 
to  abide  by  O.  P.  A.  regulations. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  situation,  the 
Wisconsin  SUte  board  of  agrlculttire  baa 
called  a  conference  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  'the  dairy  industry 
on  Wednesday.  June  14. 

We  wjred  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator. 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  requesting  him 
to  have  representatives  of  the  O.  P.  A.  pres- 
ent at  this  conference  authorized  to  make 
decisions.  Copy  of  our  wire  to  Ux.  Bowles 
Is  attached.  I  am  also  attaching  a  supple- 
mentary wire  sent  to  Mr.  Bowles  today. 

Inasmuch  aa  War  Pood  Administration 
duties  frequently  overlap  with  those  of 
O.  P.  A.,  we  aslced  Marvin  Jones,  Adminis- 
trator, War  Food  Administration,  to  have  an 
able  representative  of  that  bureau  in  at- 
tendance. Copy  of  our  wire  to  Manrm  Jones 
is  attached. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
board  of  agrlc\ilture  I  am  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  Wisconsin  to 
urge  upon  Chester  Bowles  the  necessity  at 
sending  responsible  and  qualified  representa- 
tives who  are  authorized  to  make  decisions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

MiLioir  H.  BUTTOW , 

Director. 

Maoison.  Wis.,  June  9,  1944. 
Chxstzs  Bowlis, 
Adminittrator. 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Washinffton,  D.C.: 

The  dairy  Industry  of  Wisconsin  finds  Itself 
in  a  state  of  confusion  as  tbe  result  of  the 
orders  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
relating  to  the  various  branches  of  this  Indus- 
try. The  confxislon  Is  also  evident  In  the  local 
and  regional  offices  of  your  administration 
In  M  much  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  definite 
and  accurate  Information  from  them. 

The  lack  of  clarity  of  the  provisions  of  your 
orders  leads  to  prosecutions  and  penalties 
which  are  Imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  our 
agrictilture.  The  industry  is  particularly  dis- 
turl>ed  about  what  It  feels  are  arbitrary 
methods  of  assessing  and  collecting  penalties. 
We  feel  that  this  could  be  avoided  If  your 
orders  were  made  clear  and  understandable 
to  the  Industry. 

The  State  board  of  agrlculttire  has  there- 
for decided  to  caU  a  conference  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  varloxu  branches  of  the 
dairy  Industry  for  the  pxirpoee  of  conferring 
with  your  representatives  and  discussing  In  a 
frank  and  open  manner  the  provisions  of 
your  orders  and  to  determine  what  should  bs 
done  to  render  them  sxifficlently  clear  to  elim- 
inate prosecutions,  which  we  feel  are  unwar- 
ranted because  of  the  apparently  confusing 
naturs  of  your  orders. 

We  request  you  to  send  rtsponilble  and 
quBliflsd  reprsssntstives,  who  srs  sutborlasd 
to  msks  dsoislons.  to  this  oonftrsnes  which 
will  take  plaos  In  the  offloss  of  the  Wiseonsln 
■tats  Dspartmsnt  of  Asrtouiturs  at  the  Itate 
Ospitol  in  Msditon  on  Wsdnssday,  June  14, 
St  10  a.  m. 

WieooNSfN  BoAsa  or  AeaiovMmii^ 
MiMeif  M.  Bottom,  Difoiof, 

HAanoif,  Wt8„  Jun§  f,  1944, 
dMBeraa  Bowum, 
AAminUtftof, 

OHo§  0/  ^ie§  AdminUtration, 

Wanhtnglon,  D,  0,1 
■uppltmenting  our  wire  of  Juns  a  it  le 
prolMbls  rspressntatlras  of  dairy  Industry 
will  Risks  dsOnlte  rsoommsndattoiis  oonosm- 
ing  revisions  of  O.  f.  A.  orders,  It  Is  our 
request  that  tour  representatives  be  prepared 
to  give  eonslderatlon  lo  the  revision  of  ordera 
now  In  effect , 

Wnooweiif  DarAancsifT  or  Aeaiooi.TV«a, 
Mibfoif  ■.  Bottom,  Diuetor, 
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Madisow.  Wis.,  June  9,  1944. 

IfASVTN    JON«S, 

Administrator, 

War  Food  Admfniatrtttion, 

Wasktnffton,  D.  C: 
The  8t«t«  board  of  agriculture  has  called 
a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  dairy 
Industry  and  of  the  OfSce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration for  th«  purpose  of  dtocuaslng  prob" 
tams  rssultlBf  from  orders  of  O  P  K.  Lack 
of  dartty  of  prorlatona  of  orders  and  methods 
tinpley«d  in  aasssslng  snd  eollsctlnf  p«nal> 
t)««  are  included  In  ttasas  problems.  Btoausa 
the  duties  of  your  AtfmlxUatratlot^  aointtUnsa 
OTvriap  we  rvqusat  you  to  send  responsible 
and  qualified  rtpraatnUUvsa.  vtao  art  auttaor> 
taed  to  maka  dacttlona.  to  this  eonf»rtno« 
which  will  takt  plaea  tn  tht  olBcas  of  the 
Wisconsin  8Utt  Dspartmsnt  of  Acriculturt  at 
tbs  State  Capitol  in  MadliKm  on  Wednaadfty 
JuiM  14  at  10  a.  m. 

WaCOMSUt    BOABS    Of  AOUCULTtnU. 

MxLTOW  H.  Btjttow.  Wreetof. 


KeyMit  AMrets  of  Hob.  CkaHes  A. 
HaUeck,  •!  laJiuu,  Chainnan  of  the 
NalioBal  Republican  Congressional 
fftinipittff,  as  Teoaporary  Chairman, 
Republican  State  ConventioB  of  !■- 
£aaa  Before  the  CMiveatioB  at  Indian- 
^»«lu,  Frilby,  June  2,  1944 

EXTENSION  OF  REAiARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

ot  nnnAHA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  &SPREBENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  June  8. 1944 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OKS,  I  Include  the  following  address: 

X  am  proud  to  be  a  Oongressman.  particu- 
larly a  Congressman  from  the  great  State 
of  Indiana.  I  am  proud  of  the  awatenlng 
that  has  aroused  my  State  in  the  years  that 
ha^e  passed  since  1035  when  I  was  elected  as 
your  sole  Republican  Representative  In  Wash- 
ington. I  look  with  ;»nde  upon  the  record 
of  Indiana,  its  Intelligence,  wisdom,  hard 
common  senae.  and  patriotism  which  have 
turned  Its  feet  away  from  the  New  Deal  road 
which  was  leading  to  chsos.  and  set  them 
Armly  tipon  the  Republican  road  that  leads 
-to^aaao  and  honest  government,  and  thus 
to  *  pw»sparous.  happy,  and  secvire  future. 

I  am  happy  that  I  no  longer  am  the  sole 
Bepubltcan  Representative  as  I  was  in  1936. 
but  that  I  am  now  Joined  by  eight  Repub- 
lican Congressmen,  working  side  by  side  with 
a  Republican  Senator,  a  Republican  State 
legislature,  and  Republican  State  officers.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  stiirdy  people 
of  this  State  are  not  content  even  with  this 
progress,  but  Intent,  in  the  elections  of  1944. 
to  BMks  a  clean  sweep — to  give  us  a  Repub- 
lican Governor,  another  Republican  Senator, 
and  two  more  Republican  Congressmen,  and 
to  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  outraced  United 
States  In  a^M^i^'^g  the  New  Deal  and  plac- 
ing In  the  White  House  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. 

The  pet^jkle  of  Indiana  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Republican  State  officers  and 
legislators  who  have  served  them  well.  They 
bave  established  high  records  of  efficiency, 
economy,  and  statesmanship.  Along  with 
BspfUbllcan  sdminlstratiops  in  36  of  our  sov- 
snlgn  States,  they  have  given  proof  of  what 
do  when  entrusted  with  government. 


These  accomplishments  1  lave  been  Repub- 
lican accomplishments,  in  ipired  by  Republi- 
can Ideals,  made  facts  tf  Republican  effi- 
ciency. Of  course,  we  shi  il  do  a  better  Job. 
a  completely  good  Job.  w  len  there  shall  be 
In  the  Governor's  chair  a  man  of  the  same 
Republican  ideals.  efflclen;y.  and  statesman- 


ship.    And  wa  all  know 

and  who  It  wUl  be      It 

November  when  Ralph  O^tes  Is  elected  our 

Ooveraor. 

Nothing  would  please 
speak   at  length  of  the 


irhen  that  will  be 
wUl  be  after  this 


oas  mors  than  to 
Brpubllcan   record 


la  Indiana.  I  deter  to  w  r  very  |ood  friend, 
our  ssUmabls  spsaktr  of  the  house.  Hobart 
Creifhton,  who  will  follcfv  me  on  ttie  eon> 
ventiou  profram. 

May  I  also  humbly  sulneat  that  the  ctt 
iBcns  of  Indiana  may  w«n 
own  Republican  Senator 
and  to  the  RspubUcan  lumbers  ot  Oongreas 
from  our  sister  SUtes  T  wy  have  not  failed 
you  m  these  perilous  da  a.  They  have  not 
failed  to  understand  the  ^Ital  problems  that 
confront  us.  and  to  act  a  ith  informed  cour- 
age. They  have  allowed  no  mere  political 
considerations  to  warp  tl  lelr  Judgment,  nor 
partisan  ambitions  to  rw  ly  them  When  it 
has  been  for  the  good  od  our  country,  they 
have  granted  what  the  sd  ministration  asked. 
When  they  saw  that  wh  it  the  administra- 
tion asked  was  to  the  detr  ment  of  this  cotm- 
try,  they  have  withheld  ihelr  consent.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  etates.  with  Repub- 
licans taking  the  lead,  his  interposed  Itself 
as  an  Impregnable  wall  i  gainst  administra- 
tion raids  upon  our  civil  ]  Ibertles  and  rights. 
It  has  tjeen  the  'shield  of  the  people.  It 
has  stood  between  them  ai  id  those  who  would 
change  our  form  of  government,  undermine 
our  economy,  sap  the  strei  igth  from  ovir  Con- 
stitution and  BUI  of  Rlj  hts.  and  make  an 
all-powerful  State  the  m  tster  of  the  people 
Instead  of  the  people  tte  master  of  a  re- 
publican State. 

We  have  labored  to  Irlng  order  out  of 
administrative  chaos.  Ws  have  fought  val- 
iantly to  bring  sanity  an  1  efficiency  back  to 
OUT  Oovemment;  but  ne^  er.  not  for  one  in- 
stant, not  In  one  minute  particular,  have  we 
hampered  our  Oovemme  it  In  Its  Herculean 
efforts  to  win  this  war  In  which  we  And  o\ir- 
selves  engaged. 

We  In  Congress  have  realized  that  the 
one  great  demand  of  it  e  American  people 
Is  to  crush  cur  enemies,  m  shorten  this  war 
by  giving  all  they  have  to  gtve  to  insure 
speedy  victory  and  a  Jusi  and  lasting  peace. 
What  every  mother,  ever:  father,  every  wife, 
every  child  desires  Is  a  qi  Ick.  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  over  our  enen  ilea,  and  to  get  our 
boys  back  home  as  quic^y  as  possible.  It 
shall  and  will  be  the  ffiremost  purpose  of 
the  Republican  Party  t>  give  them  their 
heart's  desire. 

For  the  accompllshmer  t  of  this  high  pur- 
pose. Republicans  have  1  leen  determined  in 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  this  war.  In 
every  department  of  It,  s  hall  be  fought  as  a 
military  and  not  as  a  po  Itlcal  campaign. 

We  are  upon  the  ev<  of  the  most  Im- 
portant election  In  the  listory  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  are  about  to  (hoose,  as  the  Con- 
stitution reqtiires  of  us.  the  men  who  are 
to  conduct  the  affairs  nf  our  country  for 
the  next  4  crucial  years.  There  are  men  of 
small  understanding  whc  will  say  that  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  hold  an  election  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  carry  on  thoe  b  political  activities 
which  are  a  neceasary  p«  rt  of  eleetkms  In  a 
republic. 

Of  such  men  can  b<  said  two  things: 
Either  they  are  woefully  Ignorant,  or  they 
are  deliberately  and  maiclously  seeking  to 
mislead. 

Politics  Is  the  machinery  through  vhlch 
the  common  man  may  i  ie  to  It  that  he  Is 
properly  govemsd.  PoUl  Lcs  Is  the  voice  by 
which  he  may  ezpredk  ll»  will.     Politics  is 


the  shield  and  buckler  of  free  men.  It  la 
our  weapon  for  the  defense  of  human  lib- 
erties, and  for  offense  against  sny  encroach- 
ment upon  human  UberUes.  Without  pol- 
ities this  country  of  ours  could  not  exist, 
and  without  politics  all  that  mankind  has 
striven  and  fought  and  suffered  and  bled 
for  down  through  the  centvurles  would  cease 
to  be. 

Polities  Is  good  In  time  of  peace;  In  time 
of  war  polities  Is  indispensable 

The  only  check  upon  any  administration 
la  a  itrong,  deoent.  patrloUo  oppoattlon  party, 
An  opposition  party,  a  party  strlvlnt  to  win 
aa  alactloa.  haa  lanpoasd  upon  it  an  tmpor* 
tant  duty.  That  «ut]  U  to  watoh  and  to 
police  tht  party  In  power  That  duty  la  lo 
Instruct  and  to  educate  tht  voltra  of  the 
land,  to  tell  th«>m  tht  truths  which  would  be 
evmoealed  by  tht  party  in  power.  It  haa  a 
duty  to  bring  out  into  the  light  of  day  the 
errors  and  mlsdolnga  of  the  party  in  power 
m  order  that  the  people  may  know  whether 
they  have  been  aervad  well  or  Ul.  It  la  Xm 
duty  of  the  opposition  party  to  argue  princi- 
ples In  the  hearing  of  the  people  so  th'  voters 
will  be  equipped  to  decide  between  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  No  political  party 
can  perform  a  higher  service  than  this. 

If  this  is  true  In  safe  and  happy  times  of 
peace.  It  Is  trebly  so  In  times  of  war.  when 
hysteria  is  so  spt  td  undermine  reason.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  opposition  party  to  present 
the  facts  so  the  voters  may  make  up  their 
minds  if  they  party  in  power  is  doing  a  good 
Job  or  a  bad  Job,  and  If  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  turn  that  Job  over  to  other  people  who 
would  do  It  more  honestly  and  efficiently  and 
speedily.  And  the  more  crucial  the  Issues 
the  more  imperative  It  la  that  they  shall  be 
discussed.  The  more  Important  the  work 
to  be  done  the  more  Imperative  that  it  be 
placed  In  different  hands  if  it  is  being  done 
badly. 

They  have  no  elections  In  Germany  or 
Japan,  the  countries  of  our  enemies.  That 
is  one  reason  why  they  arte  our  enemies.  Be- 
cause they  have  no  elections,  they  have  with- 
in their  borders,  no  liberty,  no  freedom,  no 
happiness  for  the  Individual,  and  no  hope 
for  the  future. 

Our  hope  for  the  future  Is  always  bright 
because,  always,  by  an  election,  we  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil,  change  from  what  perils  our 
liberties  to  what  arlll  protect  and  preserve 
them. 

May  God  help  America,  If,  In  any  emer- 
gency, it  shall  deprive  its  citizens  of  the  right 
to  impose  their  will. 

You  will  hear  much  In  this  campaign  of 
another  thing,  of  a  catch  phrase.  It  Is  the 
one  point  upon  which  the  New  Deal  relies, 
the  one  argument  It  hopes  will  return  It  to 
power  in  spite  of  their  knowledge  that  the 
]3eople  of  this  land  are  weary  of  its  inef- 
ficiency and  blundering.  And  that  is  the 
catch  phrase  that  you  mustn't  change  horses 
In  the  middle  of  a  stream. 

Let  us  answer  that  with  a  question: 
Which  would  you  rather  do,  change  to  a 
fresh  horse  that  will  get  you  across  safely 
or  stick  to  a  foundered  horse  and  drown  in 
the  middle  of  the  river? 

The  New  Deal  party  In  Its  national  con- 
vention Is  going  to  ratify  the  action  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  nominate  Mr.  Roose- 
velt for  a  fourth  term  in  the  White  House. 
This  can  mean  only  that  the  Commtinist 
Party  agrees  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal,  and  Is  willing  to  accept  his  program 
as  their  program.  It  can  mean  only  that  they 
expect  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  pcuty 
to  ratify  In  the  future  the  program  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Communist  Party.  Mr. 
Browder  Is  a  skillful  politician  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  skillful  politicians.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  they  believe  the  best 
way  to  get  it  is  by  alliance  with  the  New 
Deal. 
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AD  the  evidence  at  hand  points  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  Judgment. 

But  before  we  discuss  the  domestic 
achieTements  of  the  New  Tisal  which  have 
It  to  Mr.  Browder,  let  us  turn  for  a 
It  to  look  at  the  question  of  the  In- 
dispensable  man  in  foreign  affairs  and  states- 
manship. Let  us  ask  a  few  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  our  foreign  policy  during  tht 
Incumbency  of  tht  coalition  fourth-term 
candidate 

What  la  the  object  of  decent  statesmanablp 
and  foreign  policy T  It  is  first  tht  preaerva> 
tlon  of  peace,  and  secondly  tht  building  up  of 
trlaDdahlp  with  the  other  independent  na« 
ttOfM  a  the  earth.  Haa  Mr  Rooetvelt'i  tor- 
tita  poUey  aehlevetf  either  of  these  ohjec- 
tivest 

Mr.  Roosevelt  aad  the  New  Deal  admiali> 
ttatMi  ««M  Utio  eomplttt  power  la  1933 
with  cniihH  eoRirol  over  the  rederal  Ocv- 
ammtnt  and  its  aoureee  of  laformfttioa. 
It  had  eadualve  informatloa  troa  aure 
sourcaa  aa  to  what  was  brewlni  la  the  woild. 
It  had  the  facu.  which  It  declined  to  Impart 
either  to  Oongrcss  or  the  people.  It  was 
completely  Informed  of  the  growth  of  sin- 
ister forces  In  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Prom  this  Informstlon,  administration  ex- 
perta,  if  really  expert,  were  well  able  to  figure 
to  what  tragic  ptirpose  theee  alalster  forces 
were  traveling. 

In  the  light  ct  this  condition,  let  us  ask 
a  few  pertinent  qtiestlons  which  the  Amer- 
ican pec^le  can  answer  for  themselves,  and 
so  determine  If  the  fourth  term  candidate 
and  his  advisers  are  indispensable  statesmen 
who  should  be  permitted  to  dictate  and  to 
carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  America  In 
the  post-war  world. 

If  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
allied  statesmen  of  world  movements  and 
conditions  from  1933  to  the  date  of  Pearl 
Haibor  were  such  as  to  force  them  to  the 
conclusion  tbst  war  was  inevitable,  why  did 
they  keep  It  a  secret  from  the  American 
people? 

If  they  knew  war  was  Inevitable,  why  did 
they  devote  their  time  to  raking  leaves,  and 
to  other  useless  things.  Instead  of  Inform- 
ing an  Intelligent,  patriotic  people  of  the 
facta,  and  educating  our  citizens  to  the 
neoeaalty  of  preparing  to  defend  ourselves, 
whatever  might  occur? 

Why  did  they  boondoggle  and  foment  class 
antagonism  Instead  of  facing  the  facts  and 
building  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  an 
informed  people,  cna  national  defenses  to  a 
point  where  no  enemy  would  dare  to  attack 
us? 

Why  did  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
creating  of  a  staggering  bureaucracy  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars  instead  of  devoting 
those  billions  to  the  erection  of  air  and  naval 
bases,  the  building  of  battleships  and  bomb- 
ers, and  the  creation  of  an  army  of  defense? 

Why.  being  fully  aware  of  the  facts  and 
of  the  character  of  Japan  did  they  ointlnue 
to  appease  Japan,  supply  her  with  oil  and 
acrap  iron  to  be  used  -against  our  friend 
China,  and  eventually  against  ourselves? 

Why.  being  repeatedly  warned  by  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  did  they  persist  In 
%t%iM  guttld"'  course,  blindfold  their  eyes  and 
Ofor  eyee  to  the  certainty  of  treacheroiis  at- 
tack, and  let  Pearl  Harbor  drowse  instead  at 
being  on  the  alert  to  repel  and  defeat  at- 
tack? Why  were  elementary  precautions 
naclected.  thus  subjecting  America  to  the 
dMpwoe  of  the  most  tragic  naval  disaster  In 
our  history? 

Why  dskre  they  not  bring  to  trial  the  Army 
and  Navy  offloers  daBl|ad  with  the  guilty  re- 
sponsibility for  that  dlaaslarr 

Why,  knowing  the  certainties  as  they  claim 
tawy  knew  them,  did  they  fail  to  strengthen 
MHl  to  reinforce  the  Philippine  Islands? 
Why.  when  something  could  have  been  done. 
did  they  sit  by  with  idle  hands  and  so  per- 
mit the  martyrdom  of  thotisands  of  our  aons 


(m  Corregidor  and  Bataanf  Why  did  they 
not  take  the  "stitch  In  ttme"  that  would  have 
averted  the  humiliation  of  tb/e  Invasion  of 
our  territories  by  a  foreign  enemy? 

Why  did  they  permit  the  congregation  la 
a  sfngje  spot  of  our  naval  forces  In  the  Pa- 
cific instead  of  ordering  them  to  twttle  su- 
tlons  which  they  should  have  occupied  with 
war  coming  at  dawn? 

Why  did  the  Praaident  help  to  lull  our 
people  Into  a  aense  of  false  eeewttf  Iht  as- 
suriixg  us  that  not  one  of  our  mm  vooM  he 
Beat  to  fight  OB  foreign  eoU? 

riaalty,  let  me  poet  thU  quesUon:  U.  after 
Pearl  Rarbot  our  weetera  ooast  erae  e|MB  to 
invaeloa,  our  uaproleeted  merehant  veea^li 
with  their  crews  were  heteg  sunk  withta  eight 
of  our  eaaUro  Man,  whose  tariaeeiAg 
etateMMMlup  hMM  mmhm  the  raspoheihU- 
Ity?  It  our  uplendid  Indttttrlal 
to  prtpart  itaelt  after  erar  eame  to 
the  aeceeaivipt  of  war.  whoae  li  the 
ilbility  tor  the  delay?  WouM  It  have 
poasihle  to  avert  tht  war  If  the  United  States 
had  been  prepared  for  war?  If  ao.  whoae 
responsibility  is  that?  It  may  be  that  war 
was  Inevitable,  but  a  strong,  informed,  reso- 
lute, armed,  and  equipped  United  Statea 
wculd  have  oeen  a  powerful  deterrent  against 
war.  Whose  responsibility  was  It  that  no 
such  deterrent  existed? 

It  certainly  was  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  tiny  handful  of  Republican  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  then  in  Congress.  The 
guilt  must  be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of 
those  «ho  wielded  complete  and  absolute  au- 
thority— ^Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  New 
Deal. 

Is  this  indiepensable  statesmanship? 

Is  this  Indispensable  handling  of  foreign 
aflalis? 

Ihese  are  questions  which  oiu-  intelligent 
voters  will  be  well  able  to  answer,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  how  they  will  answer  them. 

They  will  answer  them  by  turning  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  over  to  an  able, 
far-sighted  President  t>elonging  to  thst  party 
which  alone  has  announced  a  foreign  policy 
and  a  post-war  plan.  To  that  party  whose 
leaders  have  pointed  the  way  into  the  future. 
To  that  party  which  will  not  appease,  which 
will  act  upon  known  facts,  which  will  look 
with  practical  sympathy  upon  a  stricken 
world,  which  will  push  this  war  to  a  spetdj 
victory,  and  which  will  see  to  It  that  In 
winning  the  war  we  do  not  lose  the  peace. 
It  will  entrust  Its  foreign  affairs  to  a  party 
ea^ei  to  collaborate,  willing  to  imi>OGe  Its  will 
for  peace,  but  unwilling  to  purchase  uncer- 
tain peace  by  making  itself  the  almshouse 
fur  the  world.  And  that  party  is  the  party 
under  whose  emblem  we  have  met  here  to- 
day.   Tbe  Republican  Party. 

I  Bsy  again.  In  this  war  America  has  made, 
is  making,  and  will  continue  to  make  the 
greatest  Investment  in  all  history.  It  is  in- 
vesting millions  of  its  sons  and  billions  of  its 
dollars.  It  Is  Investing  ev«7thing.  tangible 
and  intangible,  that  It  possesses. 

It  Is  only  right  that  the  American  people 
should  realize  on  their  Investment.  TLe  Re- 
publican Party  proposes  to  aasure  this  reali- 
zation. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  a  profit  In 
lands  to  be  conquered;  they  do  not  want  a 
profit  In  spheres  of  influence,  or  In  peoples 
to  be  exploited.  They  do  want  and  will  In- 
sist upon  having  a  profit  paid  in  the  coin  ot 
lasting  peace.  They  will  insist  that  the 
things  that  forced  America  Into  this  war 
shall  not  arise  again. 

We  have  already  made  known  our  position 
In  that  regard.  We  spoke  at  Mackinac.  We 
there  adopted  a  set  of  principles  at  which 
these  were  the  three  outstanding  declara- 
tions: 

1.  We  must  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
national  interesta. 

2.  We  must  aid  m  restbrlng  order  and  de- 
cent living  In  a  dlstresssd  wortd. 


8.  We  mvHit  do  oar  full  share  in  a 
for  pennansQt  pesos  anKmg  nations. 

a  change  in  sdmtnlstntlon  would  have 
the  successful  prosecution  at  the  war. 
flrsl.  tt  seesBB  wtte  that  we  should  dispel  ta»e 
Oaenmander  la  CMeC  myth 

Let  us  recall  that  the  first  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  was  Osorge  Washington. 
Prior  to  taking  that  ease  be  had  heea  la 
fact  eommaa4er  tm  chief  of  the  fiQNH  nt 
tht  Thirteen  Oaloales  Hit  was  a  ifiMM 
recrrd  of  fMlwy.  Se  was  oae  of  Um  Ina 
mlliury  geatwsee  of  the  age.  WImm  M  «•- 
lumed  the  wider  duties  of  ^mteai  of  tM 
United  8Utea.  what  c«\Ud  have 
natural  than  that  tht 
etitution  U)  their  veas 
of  bu  Country,  should  haee  Mditett  Mat 
he  should,  e«  oAtlo.  heeome  wMMMBiw  of 
lu  armlee? 

In  that  day,  war  waa  a  tar  dlSerent  btsA> 
aeee  thaa  It  ti  today.  It  was  fought  hf 
email  armlee  Who  weat  out  to  huat  tar  aadi 
other  until  they  blundered  together  In  some 
farmyard  and  turned  It  Into  a  field  of  battle. 
War  was  not  a  matter  of  entire  nations  In 
arms,  of  armlee  that  numbered  mlUHma  of 
soldiers  In  their  ranka,  of  uncounted  mobde 
cannon  and  tanks,  of  skies  darkened  by  the 
flight  of  airplanes.  At  best,  war  In  Wash- 
ingtonlB  day  was  a  more  or  less  amateur 
buslneaa.  and  any  competent  civilian  might 
find  himself  the  equal  In  military  skill  of 
any  general  appoelng  him. 

Today,  war  Is  a  far  different  and  vastly 
most  complicsted  and  speciallaKl 
than  this.  The  making  of  war  Is  s 
Elon.  requiring  years  of  special  training  as 
rigorous  as  the  training  of  a  lawyer  or  a 
doctor.  No  civilian,  lacking  such  training, 
can  succeed  In  the  command  of  armies.  To- 
day, war  can  be  waged  only  by  trained 
warriors.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  no  trained 
warrior,  no  military  genius. 

The  actual  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  this  Republic  must  make  a  full- 
time  Job  of  It.  He  must  make  an  overtime 
Job  of  It.  His  mind  must  never  be  ebssnt 
from  his  task.  The  regular  dutiea  at  a 
President  are  so  numeroxu.  so  far-reaching 
that  at  best  he  could  hope  to  devote  but  a 
fraction  of  his  time  to  actual  military  affatra. 
In  times  of  peace  the  labors  at  a  President 
are  arduous.  The  burdens  of  civil  affaire  do 
not  di'-ilnish  in  wartime.  They  mult^ily. 
No  ^uman  being,  no  matter  how  vast  his 
powers,  could  administer  the  civil  affairs  of 
this  country,  and  devise  and  carry  out  Ita 
military  plans  as  well.  To  state  the  con- 
trary is  an  absurdity.  Mr  Roosevelt,  the 
commander  in  chief,  is  a  myth. 

Our  war  is  being  fought  by  s[>eclalists — 
qilendld.  able,  efllclent  specialists  who  have 
been  trained  for  years  in  the  profession  of 
arms.  These  men  have  been  trained  by  the 
United  States — not  by  one  political  party  In 
the  United  States.  Our  generals,  our  ad- 
mirals, our  offloers  are  not  RepuMieaa  i 
or  Democratic  ofllcers  or  New 
They  belong  to  the  Nation.  They  are  not 
transient  Incumbents  of  civil  office,  but  per- 
manent military  employees  who  have  no  right 
nor  place  In  the  world  of  politics,  as  (>olltlca 
has  no  right  nor  place  In  the  conduct  of  war. 
The  <'HT'e«rg  of  one  mythical  commander 
In  chief  for  another  would  not  change  the 
Identities  of  the  men  who  are  winning  this 
war.  So  long  as  they  continue  to  be  ef- 
ficient or  victorious  they  would  remain  la 
command,  iinhaamornd  They  would  com- 
mand. They  woold  carry  put  their  task  xin- 
toucbed  b>  poUtleal  or  dvll  change.  The 
Republican  Party  pledgee  Itself  that  it  wiU 
laawe  the  eondoct  of  this  war  to  the  trained 
man  who  can  lead  us  to  victory. 

One  thing  the  Republican  Party  can  do  and 
will  do.  It  will  give  such  civilian  support 
to  our  armies  as  they  never  before  have  re- 
ceived.   We  know  how  to  bring  to  bear  the 
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full  genliu  of  the  American  people  to  pro- 
duce and  to  deliver.  We  will  not  hamper 
Aawrlcan  production  with  the  meddling  ot  a 
busy-body  bureaucracy  nor  by  revolutionary 
dances  whose  object  to  to  destroy  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  We  will  foster  de- 
cent industry  to  the  end  that  It  may  produce 
to  the  utmost  gun  and  ship  and  airplane, 
and  not  harry,  nor  punish,  nor  hamstring 
that  industry  In  the  malignant  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  a  social  revolution.  We  can  and 
WIU  shorten  the  war. 

Our  brief  occupation  today  Is  to  win  the 
war,  but  only  second  to  that  purpose  Is  to 
•ee  to  It  that  we  do  not  lose  our  republic 
at  home. 

We  are  tnistees  with  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility. The  youth  of  America  have  gone 
away  from  home  leaving  the  house  In  our 
care.  We  must  see  to  It  that  this  home  they 
love  is  not  permitted  to  fall  Into  disrepair, 
and  that  Its  precious  contents  are  preserved 
Intact.  That  home  is  America,  broad,  rich, 
Incredibly  beautiful  and  comfortable  to  live 
In.  It  Is  furnished  as  no  other  home  in  the 
world  Is  furnished  with  all  that  is  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  manlcind.  In  this  home 
of  ours  we  find  splendid  material  things, 
available  to  all  according  to  his  Industry  and 
his  ability.  We  find  vast,  fertile  farm  lands, 
unbelievably  rich  minee.  We  find  broad 
riven  and  spacious  lakes  to  carry  our  com- 
merce. We  find  miraculous  factories  which 
transform  our  natural  products  into  articles 
of  utility.  We  find  illimitable  forests  and 
grazing  lands.  We  find  every  material  ele- 
ment necessary  to  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  a  |}eople. 

But  most  important  we  find  our  home  to 
be  furnished  with  those  intangible  things 
which  enable  us  to  derive  from  our  material 
poaaaaatocs  the  most  that  human  beings  can 
hop*  to  derive.  It  is  these  intangible  fur- 
nishings that  we  must  be  vigilant  to  pre- 
serve and  which  we  must  turn  over  to  o\ir 
returning  sons  and  daughters  undiminished, 
unspoiled,  intact  for  them  to  use  and  to 
•njoy. 

Tltaae  intangible  furnishings  are  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  within  the  frame- 
work of  Just  laws.  They  are  the  right  to 
work,  the  right  to  earn,  the  right  to  save, 
and  the  right  to  invest.  They  Include  the 
right  to  receive  a  resonable  and  honest  re- 
turn upon  investment.  The  most  valuable 
of  all  these  fvimishings  is  the  right  of  oppor- 
tunity— the  right  of  every  man  to  choose  his 
calling  or  his  profession,  and  to  improve  his 
position  In  the  world  by  individual  Industry, 
Integrity,  intelligence.  They  Include  the 
right  to  work  for  and  to  achieve  financial 
independence  and  seciurlty  in  old  age.  There 
are  other  precious  privileges  to  which  we 
have  become  so  acc\istomed  through  long 
enjoyment  that  we  have  become  unconscious 
of  their  existence,  but  which  we  would  find 
more  precious  than  life  itself  if  they  were 
stolen  away  from  us. 

These  things  have  been  entrusted  to  us 
•nd  W9  must  preserve  them.  In  this  time 
at  war,  for  the  common  good,  it  has  been 
neeeaaary  to  curtail  our  privileges  and  re- 
strict our  rights  and  remove  some  of  our  free- 
dom. As  we  view  the  future,  we  have  Justi- 
fied fears  that  the  New  Deal  administration 
under  which  we  have  lived  for  12  years  does 
not  mean  to  return  these  things  to  us. 

We  are  not  misled.  Regimentation  did 
not  begin  with  the  war.  The  New  Dealers 
have  always  liked  it.  They  traveled  far 
along  the  road  with  it  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
until  it  was  outlawed  both  by  public  opinion 
and  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Many  recent  pro- 
grama  on  the  home  front  are  merely  an  ezten- 
alon  and  development  of  what  was  already  in 
progreas  before  the  war  under  the  New  Deal. 
The  Oonstltutton  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  have 
alwaya  Irked  them. 

The  Republican  Party  says  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  individual  liberty  and  free  en- 
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it  possible  for  the  farmer 
profit  to  himself,  and 
laborer,  the  professional 
his  calling, 

Third,  it  will  so 
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economical,  eliminating 
foolhardy   social 
most  Important  of  all 
money  for  partisan 
purchasing  of  votes.     It 
order  that  it  may  save 
saving  to  the  payment 
you  have  patriotically 
the  war. 
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business,  to  provide  Jobs  with  futures.  Vast 
unemployment  must  and  shall  be  averted. 
Our  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  must  and 
shall  be  assured  employment  in  private  busi- 
ness as  speedily  as  they  shall  be  discharged 
from  service.  They  mvist  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed, not  pauperized.  Our  farms,  our 
mines,  our  forests,  our  transportation  facili- 
ties, our  industrial  plants  can  supply  good 
Jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work. 
This  can  be  brought  about  only  under  the 
constructive  principles  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  never  can  be  brought  about  under 
the  destructive  principles  of  artificial  scarcity 
which  are  the  backbone  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  Republican  Party  must  and  will  plan 
for  \;lder  production,  for  more  customers  to 
consume  that  production,  and  for  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  more  Jobs  at  generous 
pay  for  each  honest  day  of  toil. 

Fifth,  the  Republican  Party  will  Institute 
and  maintain  honorable  and  scientific  fiscal 
policies.  It  will  take  the  road  that  faces 
away  from  national  bankruptcy  through 
continued  deficit  8p>endlng.  We  hold  that 
an  American  dollar  must  always  be  worth 
100  American  cents,  not  a  fraction  of  that 
sxim,  and  shall  be  able  to  purchase  for  you 
100  cents  worth  of  merchandise.  The  Re- 
publican Party  will  tolerate  no  destruction 
of  savings  by  repudiation  or  Inflation. 

These  are  five  necessary  things  which  the 
Republican  Party  promises  you  it  will  labor 
to  do.  These  are  not  all,  but  if  we  can 
succeed  In  these  we  will  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  a  happier  home  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  In  America. 

The  foregoing.  I  think  you  will  agree,  con- 
stitute a  fine  outstanding  set  of  principles. 
But  more  than  principles  are  required  to 
meet  and  solve  the  present  situation.  Men 
and  women  of  high  character,  ability,  and 
purpose  are  vitally  needed  to  put  into  effect 
such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined. 

The  Republican  Party  is  going  to  put  this 
program  into  effect  under  the  guidance  of 
the  most  capable  persons  to  be  found  in 
the  Nation.  Its  candidate  for  President 
will  be  outstanding.  Its  candidate  for  Vice 
President  will  be  fully  qualified  to  take  over 
the  presidential  dutlM  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. Its  Cabinet  will  be  selected  from 
men  and  women  of  high  character  and  ca- 
pacity. Its  departmental  heads  will  be  se- 
lected on  a  basis  of  ability  and  that  alone. 
Its  candidates  for  tbe  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  now  being  chosen  are 
persons  of  high  type.  The  26  splendid  Re- 
publican Governors  are  tjrpical  of  the  men 
Republicans  are  naming  for  Governors  every- 
where. 

In  contrast  with  the  New  Dealers,  these 
Republican  officeholders  will  be  men  and 
women  with  a  genuine  zeal  for  public  service 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  filling  of  offices  with  capable  persons, 
however,  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  Re- 
publican program.  The  party  will  call  to 
the  aid  of  the  Nation  patriotic  citizens  of 
every  race  and  creed,  and  of  all  sutlons  in 
life.  The  great  task  before  tu  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  a  united  people.  That  is 
why  a  call  to  service  will  go  out  to  all  under 
a  Republican  administration.  Ours  shall  not 
be  a  one-man  government  nor  a  govern- 
ment by  cliques. 

Today  I  feel  it  Is  wiser  to  tell  you  what 
the  Republican  Party  can  do  and  will  strive 
to  do,  rather  than  to  criticize  the  failures, 
blunders,  poltlcal  chicanery,  intellectual  dis- 
honesty, wastefulness,  and  administrative  in- 
efficiency of  the  New  Deal.  To  me  it  seems 
better  to  achieve  than  merely  to  erase.  We 
will  clear  away  the  rubbish;  we  will  carry 
out  and  bum  the  refuse,  we  will  make  the 
house  livable  again.  But  we  will  not  ex- 
haust our  strength  merely  In  abating  the 
nuisances  caused  by  our  New  Deal  prede- 
cessors. 
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We  mean  to  build,  to  build  anew,  not 
merely  to  repair  the  house.  We  mean  to 
erect  a  new  and  splendid  structure  upon 
the  foundation  of  our  Constitution  and 
within  the  framework  of  our  republican  laws 
that  shall  Instire  to  all  of  us  cltiaens  who 
dwell  under  its  roof  a  new  era  of  peace, 
prosperity,  happiness,  and  secxuity.  And  over 
the  door  of  the  new  edifice  we  shall  set  a 
creed — the  historic  Republican  creed — a 
word  of  promise  to  the  young  and  of  solace 
to  the  old.  That  creed,  printed  indelibly 
as  a  guarantee  to  our  children  and  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren  lutil  time  shall 
be  no  more,  that  message  of  assurance  shall 
be: 

Americans,  make  of  yourselves  what  you 
will,  for  within  these  botmdaries  fair  oppor- 
tunity Is  guaranteed  to  alll 


Mask  for  tkc  Boys  ia  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOtnSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  place 
therein  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Henney 
from  Liberty  Magazine,  about  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  talented  women  in  tbe 
United  States,  namely,  Mrs.  Stuart  God- 
frey, wife  of  Brigadier  General  Godfrey, 
of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer 
Corps.  General  Godfrey  is  on  active  for- 
eign duty  and  while  he  is  away  Mrs. 
Godfrey  carries  on  here,  doing  every- 
thing she  can  to  further  music  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  She  is  a  re- 
markable woman  and  deserves  a  world 
of  praise  for  her  unselfish  work. 

The  following  is  the  article: 

pathots  wxtbout  mnroait — srosic  roa  ths 
snvicis 

(By  Elizabeth  Henney) 

He  was  whlstUng  gaUy  as  be  took  her  park- 
ing-lot ticket.  As  she  turned  to  get  into  the 
car.  she  suddenly  realised  that  he  was  giving 
out  with  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony. 

"Tou  must  be  mighty  fond  of  good  music," 
she  said,  and  the  boy  in  blue  dungarees 
smiled  back  and  said,  "Yes.  ma'am.  I'm  go- 
ing in  the  Army  next  week,  and  I'm  going 
to  save  every  cent  of  my  p&j  during  the  war. 
and  when  it's  over  I'm  going  to  get  me  the 
finest  grand  piano  there  Is." 

A  few  evenings  later  she  herself  was  giving 
oat  with  good  music  at  the  piano  in  the 
Soldiers.  Sailors,  and  Marines  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. 8he  had  sUrted  with  Grieg's  Con- 
certo and  gone  on  from  there  to  request 
numbers. 

Suddenly  a  young  sailor  stepped  up  and 
aald,  Tlease.  ma'am,  can  you  play  the  tenor 
aria  from  Manon?"  She  said  yes,  of  course — 
then  discovered  she  didnt  have  the  score  of 
It  with  her  and  couldn't  play  it  from 
memory. 

Her  embarrassment  was  heightened  by  tbe 
realization  that  tbls  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite songs  of  all  tenors,  and  that  she  bad 
failed  a  serviceman  in  so  slight  a  request. 

Out  of  those  two  incidents  came  tbe  de- 
termination of  Mrs.  Stuart  Godfrey  to  pro- 
vide, as  ber  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 


muaie  for  the  services  whenever  and  wher- 
ever required. 

Mrs.  Godfrey,  wife  of  Brigadier  General 
Godfrey  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineer 
Corps,  Is  a  concert  player  and  a  composer; 
she  has  recently  written  the  music  for  That's 
the  Infantry,  the  stirring  words  of  which  were 
written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  P.  Harding, 
who  was  her  husband's  classmate  and  room- 
mate at  West  Point.  She  has  always  had  a 
soft  spot  in  her  heart  for  anyone  who  was 
fond  of  music — so.  once  the  idea  of  Music 
for  the  Services  had  taken  hold,  sbe  did  not 
let  it  rest. 

First  she  went  over  to  Boiling  Field  and 
spoke  to  the  women's  club  there,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  wife  of 
General  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
The  members  of  the  club,  wives  of  air  officers, 
listened  with  interest,  and  at  the  end  of 
her  talk  one  of  them  stepped  up  and  said. 
"I  haven't  any  musical  talent,  but  I'd  like 
to  help,  and  maybe  this  dollar  wiU  get  you 
started." 

It  did.  Knowing  there  was  a  need  for  a 
piano  in  a  nearby  Army  camp.  Mrs.  God- 
frey put  a  whole  dollar's  worth  of  claaslfled 
ad  In  the  papers,  asking  for  the  donation 
of  a  piano.  She  got  foxir  pianos  for  that 
dollar. 

Next  she  got  in  touch  with  Clara  Herbert, 
the  District  of  Columbia  librarian,  who  put 
space  in  the  public  libraries  at  ber  disposal 
and  made  them  all  coUectlon  centers  for 
donations.  And  the  donations  fiowed  in.  To 
date.  Music  for  the  Services  has  placed  more 
than  75  pianos  in  Army  camps;  has  collected, 
mended,  and  distributed  more  than  aoxXX) 
pieces  of  sheet  music;  has  distributed  more 
than  75  phonographs  with  records,  and  in- 
numerable other  Instrtunents. 

A  surprising  request  for  "a  string  quartet" 
came  from  ths  naval  station  at  Patuzent, 
Md.  The  four  Instruments  were  promptly 
sent,  with  an  assortment  of  music  for  quar- 
tet or  trio.  They  were  acknowledged  with 
fervent  thanks;  a  whole-cluster  of  the  sallora 
at  Patxuent  were  genuine  musicians  who  had 
been  eating  their  hearts  out.  A  piano  has 
been  sent  to  Greenland  and  a  phonograph,  oy 
airplane,  to  Nome.  Alaska.  The  Stitch  Club, 
a  group  of  wives  of  engineer  officers  at  Fort 
Belvolr.  Va..  bad  beard  of  the  need  of  a 
phonograph  in  Nome,  taken  up  a  coUectlon. 
and  gotten  in  touch  with  Mrs.  Godfrey.  The 
piano  for  Greenland  was  donated  by  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston, 
and  the  Jul  1  lard  School  of  Music  in  New  York 
has  donated  7  phonographs  with  25  records 
for  each,  to  be  lent  where  needed. 

There  Is  no  formality  about  miislc  for  tbe 
services,  though  because  of  its  rapid  growth 
there  has  had  to  be  some  assistance.  Qulnta 
Prey  is  in  charge  of  a  group  of  volunteers  who 
mend,  bundle,  and  catalogue  the  sheet-music 
donations.  Mrs.  Eugene  Byrnes,  president  of 
the  Friday  Morning  Miisic  Club,  is  the  honor- 
ary chairman.  Mrs.  Godfrey  the  acting  one. 
MUdred  Frame,  whoae  husband  (now  In  the 
service)  was  a  member  of  the  National  Sym- 
phony, is  the  secretary,  and  Adela  Paine,  who 
has  worked  with  the  National  Symphony  for 
years,  is  tbe  treasurer  in  cbsjge  of  such 
financial  donations  as  come  in.  Publicity  is 
handled  by  Marian  McGregor  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces. 

Recently  the  crew  of  the  Kennabeet.  a 
Coast  Guard  cutter  that  operates  off  the  coast 
of  Avon.  M.  C,  sent  a  plaintive  note.  They 
couldn't  have  any  radio  aboard  their  cutter, 
and  life  was  too  rocky  for  a  piano  or  a 
phonograph,  but  they  sure  would  like  a  Uttle 
tunefulness  of  some  kind  now  and  then. 

They  got  It.  Mrs.  Godfrey  sent  them  four 
harmonicas,  four  ocarinas,  and  a  ukulele, 
with  Instruction  booklets  and  a  variety  of 
selections. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  M  OMTAMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  8  ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
comment  appearing  under  the  heading 
"The  propaganda  problem,"  published  io 
the  Catholic  World  for  June  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
comment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoso.  as  follows: 

TBZ  PaOPAGANDA   PZOBLSM 
CVBT  MAM  A  LIAZT 

William  L.  Sblrer.  in  his  column  Propa- 
ganda Front  on  May  7.  expressed  the  fear 
that  when  we  have  defeated  Hitler  and  bis 
Nazi  gang  the  German  people  may  stiU  rely 
upon  our  political  naivete,  ignorance,  tre- 
mendous conservatism,  and  our  outlandish 
fear  of  chaos  and  socialism  in  Europe  to 
"spare  them  tbe  awful  consequences  of  the 
lost  war  they  so  blithely  started."  He  com- 
plains that  while  we  read  his  books  (and  those 
of  other  experts  on  International  affairs)  we 
do  not  believe  what  we  read.  He  knows  of  a 
class  at  New  York  University  which  "reacts  to 
domestic  propaganda  with  apathy  and  utter 
cynicism."  They  are  "so  convinced  of  the 
amount  of  lying  that  appears  in  newspapers, 
advertising,  and  radio  that  most  of  them  do 
not  believe  in  anything."  He  refers  also  to 
recent  private  polls  which  tend  to  show  the 
incredulity  not  only  of  callow  youth  but  of 
the  Nation  at  large  in  regard  to  news  and 
news  ootnment.  He  mentions  the  inquiring 
reporter  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  who  dis- 
covered that  the  man  in  the  street  doesn't 
for  a  moment  believe  the  stories  of  Nazi 
atrocities.  He  quotes  Fortune  magazlna 
which  reports  that  44  percent  of  those  it 
Interviewed  in  1942  stUl  believe  that  the  Ger- 
man people  are  "essentially  peace-loving  and 
kindly."  The  percentage  of  those  who  cherish 
that  dangeroxu  myth  Lb,  however,  declining, 
and  in  that  decline  Mr.  Sblrer  sees  a  glimmer 
of  hope.  Still  there  remain  apathy  aiul 
cynicism,  tbe  inclination  to  discount  talea 
of  atrocity,  and  skepticism  about  anything 
foimd  in  the  newEpapen  or  heard  on  tbe 
radio. 

With  Mr.  Shlrer's  desire  that  we  should 
think  harshly  of  the  Germans  as  a  people  I 
am  zujt  now  concerned,  except  to  say  that  X 
find  it  difficult  to  reconcUe  with  the  GospeL 
On  the  prestunption  that  we  are  fighting  this 
war  for  Christian  civilization.  I  suppose  we 
should  still  make  some  slight  obeisance  Uy 
ward  the  Founder  of  that  civilization.  Christ 
our  Savior  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies; 
Mr.  Sblrer  asks  us  to  treat  them  harshly  even 
after  we  have  defeated  them.  Oddly  enough, 
Mr.  Shirer's  view  seems  to«ontradict  not  only 
that  of  Christ  but  that  of  Stalin.  Tbe  Soviet 
dictator,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
has  reijeatediy  insisted  that  be  wants  a 
strong  Germany  when  hostilities  have  ceased. 
He  wants  Germany  not  dismembered  but  re- 
habUitated.  Mr.  Shirer,  on  the  other  band, 
argues  against  a  "soft  peace."  I  wonder  If 
be  would  include  among  softies  the  man  of 
steel  who  murdered  miUlons  in  the  Ukraine. 

IB    THna    A    TO0CHSIONXT 

But  w«  were  speaking  of  propaganda.  I 
have  read  wltb  some  regularity  Mr.  Sbirer's 
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•otamn  Frop«f»n«Ui  Front,  and  I  do  not 
IM»1I  ttuit  bt  hM  laid  down  rulM  m  to  how 
to  dl«t>nfuuh  wbit  It  OTepof*n<So  from  what 
to  writun  bona  fid*.  Tb«rt  la  tndaod  tn  old 
tamUiur  formula  that  would  maiu  our  taak 
•My:  "ortbodosjr  la  my  doij,  hatarodoij  la 
your  doijr,"  ■irollarly,  what  I  aay  la  trua; 
what  tha  othar  fellow  aajra  la  prop«fand*. 
•unpla  anoufb  and  balpful.  but  hardly  to  b« 
rooommtndad  m  a  norm  and  crltarlon.  Still 
wa  muat  bara  aoma  touchstone  to  enable  ua 
to  datan&laa  tba  gold  of  truth  from  the  baae 
metal  of  propoganda.   la  there  any? 

QCZCI   aHAFZ,   BUT  WHTT 

Speaklztg  for  myaelf .  I  confeaa  that  I  have 
become  ao  diacouraged  In  the  attempt  to 
find  truth  In  the  news  and  In  comment  upon 
the  newa  that  I  have  all  but  given  up  the 
attempt.  Some  of  my  friends  complain  that 
I  am  too  skeptical.  But  on  the  other  hand. 
til.  Shlrer  accuses  my  kind  of  "political  na- 
ivete. '  Can  a  man  be  at  the  same  time  skep- 
tical and  naive?  I  do  not  say  that  he  can- 
not. I  remember  O.  K.  C.'s  observation  that 
a  man  may  be  too  fat  and  too  thin,  too  fat 
In  one  place  and  too  thin  in  another.  But. 
aay«  Chesterton,  he  would  be  a  "queer  shape." 
Aren't  we  all.  mentally  If  not  physically? 
The  question  Is,  What  has  made  us  Intellec- 
tually lopsided?  The  answer  Is — dear  Mr. 
Shlrer — propaganda.  Take  those  students  at 
N.  T.  n.  those  who  voted  In  the  Gallup  poll, 
those  who  answered  the  Fortune  questlon- 
nalT*.  and  tboae  who  were  buttonholed  by  the 
reporter  In  Detroit.  Why  do  they  believe  so 
lUtle?  Why  are  they  tempted  to  believe 
nothing  at  all?  Why  do  they  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  they  read  atrocity  stories  or 
_jae  atrocity  pictures  In  the  papers  or  at  the 
movlea?  When  the  long  withheld  story  of  the 
Corregldor  horror  was  suddenly  sprung  upon 
the  people,  why  did  they  exclaim  "It's  for 
the  War-bond  drive"?  When  the  announce- 
ment Is  made  that  meat  may  now  be  ob- 
tained without  a  ration  card  why  do  they 
aay  "It  la  election  year"?  Why  have  ado- 
lescenta  normally  so  credulous  become  hard- 
boiled?  Why  have  the  American  people  who 
in  Barnum's  day  liked  to  be  humbugged, 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  saying  "Oh  yeah?" 
to  almost  everything?  Again  the  answer  la 
propaganda. 

Let  us  have  a  few  examples  to  Illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  determining  what  Is  propaganda 
and  what  Is  not. 

Bev.  Stanislaus  Orlemanskl,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  goes  A.  W.  O.  L.  from  his  diocese  to — 
of  all  places — Moscow,  to  have  a  chat  with — 
of  all  people — Stalin.  He  comes  t>ack  with 
the  information  that  Stalin  Is  friendly  to 
Roman  Catholics.  Monslgnor  Ready,  general 
secretary  of  th«  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  declares  the  Incident  to  be  'po- 
litical burlesque"  and  "phoniest  propaganda.'' 
What  say.  Mr.  Shlrer?  Is  It  propaganda?  Yes? 
No?  How  do  you  know?  In  a  spirited  come- 
back. Father  Orlemanskl  rebukes  Monslgnor 
Ready  for  ualng  "such  vulgar  words"  and  for 
.."trying  to  undermine  |hlsj  priestly  and 
Cfertotly  life  by  innuendoa."  Skipping  the 
^uaation  as  to  how  a  vulgar  word  can  be  an 
Innuendo,  will  Mr.  Shlrer  give  us  some  rule  of 
thumb  by  which  wa  may  determine  which  of 
the  two  clergymen  la  the  propagandiat?  Aa 
far  aa  wa  ouraalva^M  eonoamed  w*  feel  that 
wo  kiiow<  but  la  tEora  aoma  infallible  stand- 
ard of  determlnatlonf  loaMthlBt  that  would 
convince  others  aa  wa  ara  ooavUioad? 

Father  Orltmansld  raporii  •lalin  aa  calling 
taimaall  "an  advocate  of  fraodon  of  oonacianoa 
and  of  worahip."  Was  tha  wily  Oforgian 
moraly  riMHni  fMlHt  Orlamanaki  of  waa  bo 
banditti  MM  pNM|MNla  whi«h  ha  Mpootad 
Antftiaana  to  swaTkmf  And  will  thay  iwatlow 
Hf  TH^f  will  iinlMa  w*  eatt  ptof*  II  to  b« 
wmttmm,  Mow  wnyid  fmi  no  alNriil  II.  Mr, 
mmn  Or  wtutd  fmt  «•  aiwui  Mf 
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W  IfiMwifl  of  IM  N#«  V»l  TMUM. 
MMrtl  d^filMM  H  MdfflNll  Tlld 


ahU 


(If 


and  of  Oan.  Draja 
asanaratad  into  graa . 
•onto  of  tha  grandloa  i 
in  ICarabal  Tltoi  na^ia 
quito  Inaoeurataly— * 
ing  driven  from  Tugotlavla 
Shlrarf    la  Baldwin  r(|htf 
propaganda?    How 
you  know?    By  way 
you  ara  on  the  aubjec 
wa  Americana  swltchc  d 
Tito?     Waa  It  becau* 
Or  la  that  propaganda  } 

Speaking  of  "grandl  >8e 
about   those   aatronofiical 
German  dead  in  the 
those  Germans  are 
main  precious  few  to 
western  front.    But 
Ing  figures  of 
propaganda. 


Ulballovlteb  bOTO  baon 

eampalgna.    To  raad 

oommunlquaa  laauad 

ona  would  thinks 

tha  Naaia  wara  ba- 

'    What  aay,  Mr. 

la  thla  Tito  atufi 

1  wa  know?    How  do 

good  meaaure,  while 

could  you  tell  ua  why 

from  Mlhallovltch  to 

Tito  la  Stalln'B  man? 


Germi  m 


communiques."  how 
computations  of 
1  tuJBsian  reports?    If  all 
dead  there  can  re- 
neet  our  attack  on  the 
course,  those  stagger- 
casualties   are   only 


cf 


ATSocnrxs  a  la 


The  Australian  Dep  irtment  of  Information 


announced  on  May  11 


the  American  advano!  at  Hollandia  reported 


seeing  "a  number  of 


Chinese  who  had  been 


nailed  to  palm  trees  '?lth  Iron  spikes  driven 
through  their  forehea  Is."    True  or  false,  Mr. 


Shlrer?    Propaganda 
war  Sir  Philip  Gibba 


3r  fact?    In  the  other 
ran  down  the  story  of 


the  Canadian  soldier  (  ruclfled  on  a  barn  door 
In  Belgium.     He  label  ?d  It  "propaganda."    Is 


this   the    same   story 
spike   through   the 


Sikh 


for   Canadian, 

h^ad   m    place   of   nails 

feet,  palm  tree  Instead 

ory,  Mr.  Shlrer?     Same 


In,;  to  obtain  further 


news  Is  always  difQcuH 


were  thrown  Into  a 
Fascist  officers  diirlng 


1915. 


It  soimds  like  1914 
different    now?     New  tpaper 
are  more  conscientlops  and 
tors  more  exacting? 


been  undermined.  If 
that  Infallible  test  of 
we  are  clamoring,  he 
confidence  even  In 
things  are  we  l>elleve 


rumors,  we  believe;  If 
call  "skeptical,"  that 
withhold  assent. 

On  April  8  Rajrmofid 
New  York  Times  from 


atar  of  all  tha  major 
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that  Sikhs  liberated  by 


through  the  hands  an( 
of  barn  door?  Same  s 
propaganda? 

Only  one  more  atrotlty  story  out  of  thou 
sands.     Edward  Morgm   in   a  special  radio 
message     to     the    Ix  ulsville     Times     says: 
Allied  and  Italian  au  ;horitles  today  are  try- 


nformatlon  on  the  so- 


called  Rome  massact-e  during  which  the 
Na«l  allegedly  slaugh  ered  between  300  and 
500  civilians.     But  vei  Lflcatlon  of  that  sort  of 


to  get. 


•  •  Re- 
ports printed  hek-e  •  •  •  generally 
quoted  Swiss  border  s<  xirces  to  the  effect  that 
the  Germans  staged  a  massacre  In  the  Colise- 
um in  reprisal  for  an  li  icldent  In  which  bombs 


qolumn  of  Gestapo  and 
the  celebration  of  tha 


twenty-fifth   anniversary  of   Fascism." 

But  things  are 

correspondents 

newspaper  edl- 

yeah?    In  the  other 


Oh. 


war  investigating  ccmmlttees  looked  into 
these  things.  They  vere  fooled.  7 low  do  we 
know  we  are  cot  be!  ag  fooled  again?  The 
truth  Is  that  the  conf  dence  of  us  old  fellows 
who  remember  detail  i  of  the  other  war  has 


someone  could  give  us 

propaganda  for  which 

might  reestablish  our 

atrocity     stories.    As 

or  disbelieve  according 


to  temperament.    If  ^  n  are  "easy  marks"  for 


we  are  what  our  critics 
la  to  aay  judlclotia,  we 

Danlell   cabled  the 
London :  "Mr.  Molotov'a 


atatement  that  the  loclal  structure  of  Ru- 
mania will  be  rctaine<  aa  it  la  at  present  haa 
gone  a  long  way  towi  rd  raaaaurlng  doubters 
that  tha  Atlantic  Cha  rtar  la  atUl  the  guiding 


%lllaa."    Propaganda  or 


fact,  Mr.  Shlrer?  Hoi  laat  Injun  now,  do  you 
beliava  that  tha  Atl  intio  Chartar  ramaina 
tha  lutldlnf  atar  of  t  Itain.  tha  V.  1.  A.,  and 
tha  Ir.  •  •  ii.f 

In  tbal  aano  diapiMi  Id  Iba  Naw  York 
Tlmat  Mr.  Oanifll  wai  I  tn  to  ny  that  tl  waa 
NffMd  «l  Tttiorin  ihA  lluaaia  wtmid  aoon  ra* 
aMvrt  Hitni  m  itM  mm  ffnittrad  Ntimanta, 
In  ftMfOH  of  iHftI  BffMMf ,  Mf .  tHitttall 
MWWf  Mriitn  "(luarwrr  and  "tftformaHii " 
M  fm  Mlovfl  liifmilir,  IH}lr«f  pt  |«  atl 
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Ivtf  mm  pikpn 


n^§ 


ma  aBiTUN  Atao  oovwt 

ly  tha  way,  would  you  Ilka  to  know  ona  of 
tha  laaaar  raaaona  why  nawapapar  raadara  ba- 
ooma  akaptloalf  It  U  baoauao  of  that  trlok 
of  oorraapondanto  who  qttota  tagua  anony- 
moua  "quartara"  and  "Informanu."  Larga 
dally  doaaa  of  that  particular  aort  of  propa- 
ganda bava  paralysed  our  power  to  ballava. 

Over  thoaa  dlapatchea  of  Mr.  Danlell'a  there 
la  a  subheading.  "Brltlah  doubu  largely  dla- 
pelled."  Were  they  Indeed?  I  had  not  no- 
ticed it  In  reading  the  English  papers.  Aa 
far  aa  I  can  aee  the  British  are  aa  cynical  aa 
Americans  about  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

To  give  but  one  sample  Of  British  opinion, 
the  Catholic  Herald,  of  London,  says:  "In 
the  early  stages  when  Hitler  was  rampaging 
about  Europe  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
a  pact  with  bolshevism.  there  was  no  reluc- 
tance to  exploit  the  moral  situation  for 
all  it  was  worth.  We  were  told  the  war 
was  a  crusade.  We  were  constantly  informed 
of  the  enormities  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
pledges  for  a  new  and  better  world  for  which 
we  were  standing  fast.  Days  of  national 
prayjr  succeeded  one  another.    •     •     • 

"And  now  in  the  fifty-fifth  month  of  the 
war  (as  the  Prime  Minister  has  reminded 
us),  with  victory  at  length  in  sight,  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain  can  be  spoken  to  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  without  a  single  refer- 
ence to  what  may  be  called  the  vision  of 
the  war,  the  vision  of  a  new  social  deal  at 
home,  a  new  set  of  values,  as  it  were,  and  the 
vision  once  expressed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter." 

TRAGIC  DISILLUSION 

Over  there  apparently  they  are  as  much 
disillusioned  as  we  here  at  home.  In  fact, 
I  rather  think  more  so.  As  far  as  the  moral 
character  of  the  war  Is  concerned,  the  Herald 
goes  on  to  say:  "Abroad  the  picture  is  In- 
creasingly dismal  for  all  but  the  minority, 
which  sees  salvation  in  the  emergence  of  a 
new  power  whose  outlook  is  totally  alien  to 
the  Christian  tradition.  At  home  there  is 
but  the  prospect  of  the  enforcement  of  a 
handful  of  elementary  social  needs  by  an 
army  of  religiously,  morally,  and  culturally 
blind  state  planners." 

The  fate  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  la  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  we  who  would  dearly 
love  to  be  optimistic  at>out  international  af- 
fairs have  been  driven  reluctantly  Into  skep- 
ticism if  not  pessimism.  It  was  a  splendid 
document,  and  our  reaction  to  it  was  one  of 
great  delight.  After  the  first  gust  of  enthusi- 
asm, more  deliberate  scrutiny  gave  rise  to 
the  question  "Do  they  really  mean  it?"  For 
example,  that  fourth  clause:  "They  (the  sig- 
natories) will  endeavor,  with  due  respect 
for  their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the 
enjoyment  of  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity." 

THX  CHARTZa   WAS  A  CHEAT 

There  you  have  a  principle  that  might 
have  revolutionized  the  dealings  of  the  na- 
tions with  one  another,  abolished  the  griev- 
ances of  the  "have  nots"  against  the  "havea," 
and  thua  have  prevented  wara  In  tha  future. 
But  atarlng  at  ua  out  of  tha  mldat  of  the 
Idealism  and  altruism  of  clauaa  4  were  the 
weaacl  worda  "with  due  raapact  for  the'r 
axlatlng  obligations."  Wa  aald  to  ona  an- 
other "So  there  It  la;  aama  old  dodga,  aama 
old  duplicity."  Tba  world  waa  to  ba  mada 
ovtr  anew,  but  it  waa  to  ba  tha  aama  aa  of 
old.  Dlaabilitlea  were  to  ba  rtmoved  but 
thay  wara  to  remain.  Th§  oauaaa  of  war  waro 
wipad  alaan  off  tha  alata,  but  by  lOflM  In- 
farnat  mAffi(<  ih^rt  «h«y  wara  again  illor  Iha 
•priHga  had  bMh  sppiiad, 

iKMh  ^$rf  mit  (1ouh(«  nmiI  hnf»  in  Augtial 
tNt,  Whan  the  Ohartar  waa  bubttabad,    Ih 

IH«  Nottaa  §1  (Wnmrma  that  tha  trNMrhrfrlf 
"wUti  |«M  mtn't'i  III*  i»talr  a«iMlnf  fMI|tt> 
lldfli"  Wfft  tNaanaft  Na^auaa  »l  Hl«  M   '^   ' 
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Than,  too,  thara  waa  in  tha  Obartar  that 
olauaa  about  no  tanltorlal  afgrandlaamant. 
Wa  didn't  exactly  Ilka  tba  wording  "Thay 
(tba  aignatorlaa)  do  not  aaek."  Wa  would 
ha?a  prafarrad  "They  wUl  not  accept."  Sura 
anoxigh  It  waa  another  dodge,  Stalin  went 
aeranely  ahead  annexing  three  whole  coun- 
trlea  and  declaring  that  ha  would  annex  40 
percent  of  a  fourth. 

Tha  Atlantic  Charter,  therefore,  waa  a 
piece  of  propaganda.  It  waa  devised  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  The  effect  was  pro- 
duced. The  Charter,  having  served  its  pur- 
^yjse,  was  torn  up  and  thrown  back  into  the 
sea  whence  it  had  emerged.  Yet  WiUlam  L. 
Shlrer  wonders  why  we  conunon  folk  have 
grown  suspicious  and  skeptical.  "Once  bit- 
ten twice  shy."  We  have  been  a  hundred 
times  bitten:  shall  we  never  grow  shy? 

On  the  editorial  page  of  the  New  Ycwk 
Times  Is  a  dally  column  which  I.  for  one  (1 
know  of  many  others)  find  particularly  pleas- 
ing. It  is  called  Topics  of  the  Time*  On 
April  2  It  contained  this  paragraph:  "Half 
the  time  we  puzzle  about  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  own  Government,  American  or  British, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  other  half  of  the 
time  we  puzzle  over  Soviet  foreign  policy 
How  soon  people  will  be  fully  enlightened 
about  their  own  policy-makers  at  home  we 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  But  upon  Soviet 
foreign  policy  the  last  few  days  have  brought 
a  flood  of  light.  This  comes  in  the  form 
of  startling  news  about  the  wholesale  revision 
of  economic  theory  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Marxian  thinking  In  Soviet  Russia  is  out. 
The  capitalist  system,  better  described  as  the 
competitive  system,  is  back." 

STABTLING  NIW87       NOT  NIWS,  BUT  PROPAGANDA 

In  Moscow  articles  and  editorials  to  the 
same  purport  were  quoted  in  a  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman.  But 
by  the  14th  of  the  month,  back  from  Moscow 
came  this  sockdolager  signed  by  Maurice 
Hindus:  "When  American  correspoudenu  at 
Moscow  first  read  these  articles  they  rubbed 
their  eyea  and  wondered  if  they  had  slept 
through  one  of  the  moat  epochal  news  stories 
about  Russia.  •  •  •  Russian  authorities 
on  economics  were  as  sxirprlsed  as  we  were  to 
hear  that  there  Is  capitalism  in  Russia,  or 
that  capitalism— old  or  new— is  being  con- 
templated. One  authority  snapped  out,  per- 
haps in  amxisement  or  perhaps  In  anger :  'Our 
Ideological  enemies  seem  siill  determined 
to  defeat  us  with  their  pens.  Early  in  the 
war  they  annihilated  our  armies  with  their 
pens  as  often  as  GoebbeU  did.  Now  that  our 
armies  are  still  fighting  and  otir  fatherland 
haa  been  saved,  tliey  are  out  to  beat  us 
again— thla  time  they  are  annihilating  otir 
socialism  with  their  pens'  "  So  once  again, 
propaganda.  On  which  side?  Probably  on 
both  aidea.    Who  can  tell? 

FRANCS  TOO 

One  Martin  Wilson  wrltea  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun  in  which  be  complalne  that 
on  the  day  that  Washington  correspondenU 
were  told  "there  U  no  news."  newspapers 
carried  the  Item  of  the  removal  of  General 
Glraud  whom  we  had  backed,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  General  da  Gaulle,  "whose  posi- 
tion wa  had  tried  for  montba  to  weaken. 
Why  waa  Glraud  aat  up  and  than  thruat 
down.  whn«  D«  Oaulla  waa  flrat  thruat  down 
and  Iban  aat  up?  Wa  didn't  know.  Wa  don't 
kaow  yat.  All  tha  news  we  got  and  atilt  gat 
IbMl  Oiraud  and  Da  Oaulla  la  pure  propa- 


oommunloatlon  axlata:  no  Oarman  wlralaai 
tranamlttar  la  operating  and  all  eablaa  mtiai 
paaa  through  Brltlah  cenaorahlp  •  •  • 
Tha  oparatlon  of  German  aubmarlnaa  from 
Irish  eoaatal  polnta  U  impoaaibla  In  view  of 
the  vigilance  of  our  eoaat-watchlng  aarvlca. 
Tba  auapicion  of  aaplonaga  praauppoaaa  aa 
efficient,  wldaapraad  organlcatton,  which  wa 
know  does  not  exist." 

Mr.  Brennan's  explanation  sounds  reason- 
able. Neverthelesa  Britain  aeema  to  have 
persuaded  our  State  Department  that  Eire's 
neutrality  Is  dangerous.  How  shall  we  judge 
between  Eire  and  Britain?  How  can  we 
judge  if  we  don't  get  the  facts?  How  can 
we  get  the  facts  when  we  have  no  means  of 
distinguishing  propaganda  from  truth? 

Let's  drop  international  affairs  and  take  up 
something  domestic.  On  May  2  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  legion 
labeled  as  "unjustifiable"  the  criticism 
heaped  upon  Representative  Hamilton  Fish. 
the  America  First  Committee,  and  congres- 
sional isolationists  at  the  Legion  convention 
last  year.  The  committee  said:  "We  have 
no  right,  directly  or  by  inference  or  innuendo, 
to  impugn  the  good  faith  or  ascribe  any  sub- 
versive or  un-American  tendencies  to  such 
persons,  their  point  of  view,  or  their  pro- 
gram. It  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  not 
have  kept  our  escutcheon  untarnished." 

"Open  confession  Is  good  for  the  soul."  But 
a  year  is  a  long  time  to  wait  before  going 
to  confession,  when  one  has  committed  the 
mortal  sin  of  calumny.  Personally  1  didn't 
need  any  exoneration  of  Hamilton  Fish;  I 
know  him.  Or  of  the  America  First  Commit- 
tee; I  was  a  member  of  It.  But  if  I  had 
not  known  the  Congressman  and  the  com- 
mittee, how  would  I  have  been  aware  that 
what  seemed  to  be  a  resolution  was  really 
propaganda?  Particularly  vleioua  propa- 
ganda. 

CHOKZS,    OROWNkD,    IN    PROPAGANDA 

Propaganda  Is  fiooding  over  us  every  day 
like  the  Mississippi  on  a  rampage.  We  are 
choked,  steeped,  saturated  with  it.  engulfed 
In  It.  Even  if  we  manage  to  escape  the 
swirling  fiood.  we  still  Jjreathe  In  propaganda 
with  the  air.  1  have — as  a  kind  of  sorry 
Jest — asked  Mr.  Shlrer  to  communicate  to  us 
his  method  of  discerning  propaganda  from 
truth.  Of  course  be  has  no  such  method. 
Nor  has  any  man. 

WX  KNOW  OT7R  WIARNRSB 

It  Is  therefore  only  common  sense  that 
makes  us  Americans  sxisplclcus  of  what  Is 
being  fed  to  us  as  news.  Neither  Mr.  Shlrer 
nor  anyone  else  should  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised, still  less  scandalized,  if  even  our 
young  people  "react  to  domeatlc  propaganda 
with  apathy  and  utter  cynlclam,"  and  are  "so 
convinced  of  the  amount  of  lying  •  •  • 
that  most  of  them  don't  believe  In  anything." 
They  say  to  the  propagandlsU.  "You  made  me 
what  I  am  today;  you  seem  not  to  be  satis- 
fied," 


•ma  Atad 
Mr  llobarl  l^tiiMn,  Mtntatar  from  fetff  lo 
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Amendmenta  to  the  Emergency  Pricd 
Control  and  Stabilization  Acts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKfl 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaaaaoMviona 

tn  Till  MWM  or  iimiM«rrATtv« 

THunday,  Junt  I,  IU4 
Mr,  MtfOOmCAOK,  Mr.  iPMlMf ,  un- 


to  R.  R.  4M1.  toffether  with  eommentd 
by  Mr.  Bowtei  accompanylni  the  aame: 

OPm  or  Paica  ADMiNioraATioN. 

iraa^ntirton,  D  C.  June  t.  1944. 
Tba  Honorable  John  W.  lIcCoaMAcx, 

Majority  Leader,  Uoute  of 
Repretentativat, 
Diaa  Ma.  McCokmack:  Tou  bava  aaked  ma 
to  make  a  statement  aa  to  my  opinion  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Houaa  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  am  glad  to  comply 
with  that  request 

Of  course,  my  responsibility  la  to  admin- 
ister the  act.  not  to  aat  txoad  price  oonUol 
policy,  which  la  the  raaponalbUlty  of  Con- 
gress. I  do  believe,  however,  that,  while  tha 
Congress  is  considering  changes,  I  should  do 
my  best  to  inform  its  Members  what  I  think 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  cbangaa 
under  consideration.  In  so  doing  I  sliall 
try  to  draw  on  the  practical  experience  which 
I  have  had  in  administering  O.  P.  A.  price 
and  rationing  regulations  ever  since,  soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  set  up  tha  first  local 
boards  In  my  State. 

Some  of  the  amendments  suggested  for  the 
bill  are  constructive.     For  example,  I  think 
no  step  could  be  taken  which  would  do  more 
to  aid  effective  enforcement  than  enacting 
the  provision  permitting  the  Administrator 
to  sue  for  damages  in  cases 'of  overchargea 
to  consumers  who  fail  to  take  action  them- 
selves within  30  days.     This  would   let   ua 
enforce  oui  regulations  against  careless  re- 
tailers  without   having   to   indict    them   for 
violating  the  criminal  law.  the  penalty  which 
thus  far  we  have  been  obliged  to  use.    I  think 
It  also  would  be  advantageous — and  I  know 
that    the    Economic    StabUiaation    Director 
agreee — to  provide  for  the  publication  of  pol- 
icy directives  in  the  Federal  Register.    Theaa 
are  documents  of  public  interest  and  impor- 
tance: they  clearly  merit  official  publication. 
A  number  of  the  other   amendments  do 
not  change  what  we  have  considered  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  law  but  they  do  make 
clear  what  that  meaning  is.     Thus,  we  bava 
always  believed  that  it  was  O.  P.  A.'s  duty, 
as  well  as  its  policy,  to  give  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  Industry  representa- 
tives and  advisory  commltteea,  even  though 
the  necessities  of  price  control  might  maka 
it  impossible  on  occasion  to  follow  specifie 
proposals.    It    should    be    advantageoiu    to 
have  that  obligation  stated  clearly  In    tha 
statute.    Again,  it  should  be  helpful  to  maka 
cleat  that,  when  the  Administrator  makea  an 
area  adjtistment  In  maximum  rents  under 
Section  2  (b).  he  muat  take  Into  conaidera- 
tion  general  increases  in  coata  and  taxes  for 
the  particular  area  Involved  rather  than  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  amendments 
which  are  confuaing  rather  than  clarifying 
In  effect.  Thua.  a  little  change  In  a  baalc 
provlalon.  cuch  as  the  aubstltutlon  of  "shall" 
for  "may"  In  the  second  aentence  of  the  Sta- 
bilization Act  which  now  gives  tba  Prealdent 
authority  to  adjust  prices  and  wagaa.  would 
open  up  a  succesalon  of  major  queatlona  aa 
to  tha  effect  of  the  change  on  outatandlng 
ragtUatlona.  Tha  raatilt  would  be  to  stimu- 
lau  demands  for  higher  prices  and  wagaa  and 
to  create  uncertainty  both  for  O.  F.  A.  and 
for  induatry. 

Finally,  thara  ara  aaruin  amandmanta 
which.  If  i>nact«d.  would  ba  diaaatroua  to 
aflaotlve  prloa  oontroi,  Baoauaa  I  think  that 
at  thla  atafa  my  oritialama  uf  amandmanu 
aan  ba  mora  helpful  to  tba  Ooniraaa  than 
my  aomnandatlona,  I  have  dealt  with  ihNO 
iHHftiii  MMiMlmania  in  greater  detail  than 
iBw  SMMMfr^d  (h«»H  whW'h  are  hinutui 
m^kmm  pmiui,    I  haya  msmM  all 

—    VMM  pmmm 
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charaeur.  on  tbtU  fae*  tbty  do  not  iwymI 
that  UMir  MMCiOMOt  would  cauM  Um  fol- 
lowtnc  eonMqumeM: 

1.  By  flooding  O.  P.  A.  wJth  proteata  In- 
tended, not  to  ralM  genuine  iacuee.  but  to 
delay  enforcement  proceedings,  they  wouJd 
prevent  induatry  from  getting  prompt  and 
full  consideration  of  Important  caaea  by  the 
bouti  of  review  which  la  proposed  to  be 
created. 

2.  By  swamping  the  staffs  of  our  operat- 
ing departments  these  proteata  designed  for 
delay  purpoeea  would  undo  the  progreaa  we 
have  made  In  meeting  industry's  demand  that 
we  apecd  up  our  regular  work. 

3  Complaints  dealgned  for  delay  purpoies 
would  make  I';  Impossible  for  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  to  keep  abreast  of  lU 
docket. 

4.  The  freedom  to  attack  regulations  at  any 
thne  would  make  for  continuing  instability 
In  price  and  rent  ceilings  and  \incertalnty  aa 
to  induatry'a  rights  and  duties. 

5.  The  proposed  provisions  would  give  most 
defendants  an  easy  way  to  deiay  trial  from 
8  months  to  a  year  or  more,  thus  assuring 
widespread  acqulttala  beceuse  evidence  had 
become  stale  or  wltneaaes  were  missing. 

a.  The  ability  of  law  violators  to  secure 
stays,  avoid  trial  for  many  months,  and  thua 
•ecure  acqulttala  would  undermine,  If  not 
destroy,  voluntary  compliance 

What  these  add  up  to  is  widespread  m- 
duatry  confusion  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
Uaek  market,  and  Inflationary  prices  to  the 
coasoflMr.  I  am  sure  that  neither  the  com- 
mlttss  nor  the  House  wanu  to  cause  the 
collapse  of  price  control  in  an  effort  to  relax 
existing  proosdtiral  aafeguards.  I  am  confl- 
dcnt  that  a  full  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem will  result  in  agreement  that  Justice  to 
defendants  In  O.  P.  A.  criminal  cases  will 
be  fully  assured  If  they  are  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  after  judgment  to  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals. 

It  Is  heartening  to  see  that  the  Houae  com- 
mittee has  beaten  off  the  frontal  attacks  on 
stabilization  by  resisting  the  pressures  of 
special  interests  to  secure  favored  treatment 
for  partlcxilar  Industries.  I  know  well  the 
force  of  these  pressures  because  we  In  O.  P.  A. 
are  subjected  to  them  every  day.  1  cannot 
believe  that  the  committee  would  now  sacri- 
fice, by  unwise  proced\iral  change,  what  It 
has  gained  for  price  control  by  Its  steadfast 
opposition  to  demands  for  special  privilege. 
Still  more  dangerous  to  price  control  than 
the  procedural  amendments  proposed  by  the 
House  committee  are  those  which  the  Select 
Conunittee  to  Investigate  Executive  Agencies 
Is  sponsoring.  Moreover,  the  charges  in  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  the  deter- 
mination of  maximum  prices  and  rents  which 
the  latter  committee  advocates  amount  to  a 
directive  to  O.  P.  A.  to  scrap  all  the  work 
which  It  has  done  and  to  start  Isstilng  a 
new  set  of  rulea  calling  for  higher  prices. 

While  I  am  sure  that  If  we  were  able  to 
begin  afresh  on  thla  Job  of  price  control  we 
could  do  It  better  because  of  the  experience 
we  have  gained,  I  know  that  we  cannot  begin 
our  work  anew.  Even  If  It  were  possible.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  American  Industry  to  de- 
mand that  It  start  to  master  a  new  and  differ- 
ent set  of  regulations.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
select  committee's  proposals  do  not  reflect 
what  we  have  learned;  in  fact,  quite  the 
reverse  is  true. 

We  have  succeeded  for  a  year  In  keeping 
back  Inflationary  presstires  which.  If  un- 
controlled, would  have  shot  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  wages  up  the  inflationary  spiral. 
We  have  saved  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  t£5.000.000,000  In  the  cost  of  the  war 
alone.  We  have  done  this  without  serious 
Injury  to  any  group  In  the  Nation  and  with- 
out Impeding  the  greatest  expansion  In  pro- 
duction In  the  Nations  history.  We  think 
thu  record  should  be  an  adequate  answer 
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requiring  Instead  that  provUton  be  made  for 
the  adjustment  of  individual  rent  ceUlngs 
wbers  on  the  maximum  rent  dats,  due  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  renU  were  abnor- 
mally high  or  low.  the  commltteea  proposed 
amendment  to  section  2  (c)  would  Impose 
about  as  heavy  a  load  as  we  can  hope  to 
carry.  Out  existing  regulations  have  al- 
ready gone  far  In  this  direction;  even  If  this 
amendment  were  not  adopted,  we  should  re- 
vise  them  further  to  carry  out  the  principle 
it  declares  as  fully  as  possible. 

6.  Decontrol  of  rental  areas 
This  amendment  to  require  the  removal  of 
rent  control  whenever  the  Administrator 
finds  the  need  for  It  to  have  gone  (and  to 
permit  its  restoration  U  needed)  would  make 
clear  the  fact  that  under  the  present  law  the 
Administrator  Is  subject  to  such  a  duty.  I 
have  already  ordered  the  decontrol  of  certain 
areas,  and  I  look  forward  to  decontrolling 
others  just  as  soon  as — and  whenever— the 
governing  standards  are  satisfied. 

7.  Limitation  ori  subsidies 
The  committee's  proposal  to  amend  section 
2  (e)  by  forbidding  future  definitions  of  food 
commodities  as  strategic  or  critical  materials 
and  thus  to  exclude  R.  P.  C  financing  of  new 
subsidy  programs  In  the  future  has  the  out- 
standing merit  of  permitting  the  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  R.  F.  C.  programs  which  I 
consider  basic  to  stabilization  at  present  lev- 
els. Prankly.  I  should  much  prefer  to  see 
the  R.  P.  C'a  power  untrammeled  In  the 
future,  but.  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  and 
If  the  need  requiring  the  exercise  of  that 
power  should  arise,  I  hope  thst  the  Congress 
will  meet  that  need  by  prompt  and  adequate 
legislation. 

t.  The  "tnuiness'practiees"  amendment 
One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  U  that  revising  of  section 
2  (h)  which  forbids  O.  P  A.  to  compel  changes 
In  business  practices.  This  revision  would 
strike  out  the  exception  which  has  permitted 
such  changes  where  they  were  necessary  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion.  It  would 
place  the  stamp  of  congressional  approval  on 
circumvention  and  evasion  of  the  law.  pro- 
vided only  the  method  used  involved  a  busi- 
ness practice  or  the  remedy  required  would 
compel  a  change  in  one. 

We  have  often  been  accused  of  changing 
btisiness  practices  when  all  that  we  had 
changed  was.  not  a  business  practice  pro- 
tected by  section  2  (h),  but  a  pricing  prac- 
tice falUng  clearly  within  the  Administrator's 
authority  to  establish  maximum  prices  under 
section  2  (a).  However,  the  business  of  set- 
ting up  a  comprehensive  system  of  price 
control  has  required  the  change  of  a  good 
many  business  practices  which,  though  In- 
nocent In  themselves,  would  lead  readily  to 
circumvention  or  evasion.  To  give  a  homely 
Illustration,  we  have  set  one  ceiling  for  ham- 
burger and  a  higher  celling  for  ground  steak. 
Since,  once  It  la  ground,  the  housewife  can 
no  longer  tell  ground  steak  from  hamburger, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  hamburger 
would  be  sold  at  the  higher  ground -steak 
celling  if  O.  P.  A.  allowed  steak  to  be  ground 
in  advance  of  sale.  Consequently,  to  pro- 
tect the  housewife  (and  also  the  honest 
butcher),  O.  P.  A.  has  had  to  require  that, 
except  for  telephone  orders,  ground  steak,  if 
sold  at  the  higher  ceiling,  must  be  ground 
in  her  presence.  Since  In  peacetime  that 
had  not  been  the  business  practice  of  certain 
types  of  stores,  doubtless,  if  the  committee 
proposal  were  adopted,  some  of  these  stores 
would  soon  deny  O.  P.  A.'s  authority  to  com- 
pel them  to  grind  steak  in  the  presence  of 
their  customers.. 

This  typifies  the  sort  of  problem  which  I. 
as  Administrator,  would  be  up  against  in 
literally  hundreds  of  Industries  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  enacted.    Surely  the 
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0.  P.  A.  pewiriMi  to  doM  tbs  loopbelM  wkMt 
IMS  acrupulous  competitors  may  find  In  the 
law. 

9.  Protection  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  unusual  hazards 

This  proposed  amendment  adds  a  new  sub- 
section (g)  to  section  3,  requiring  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  adjust  maximum  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  to  make  appro- 
priate allowances  for  major  unexpected 
losses  occurring  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  such  commodities. 
This  proposal  is  open  to  an  objection  which 
my  experience  convinces  me  Is  both  valid 
and  important;  it  makea  mandatory  a  policy 
of  the  sort  which  can  be  wisely  adihlnlstered 
only  on  a  discretionary  basis.  We  have 
recognized  the  propriety  of  some  adjust- 
ments In  cases  of  the  sort  contemplated  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  but  we  are  also 
aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  industry's  production  and  marketing 
problems  which  often  stand  In  the  way  of 
a  satisfactory  solution.  Without  wishing  to 
oppose  the  objective  of  the  amendment.  I 
do  wish  to  suggest  to  the  House  the  desir- 
ability of  a  further  amendment  which  would 
expressly  recognize  that  the  exercise  of  good 
administrative  Judgment  Is  required  In  the 
handling  of  situations  of  the  kind  here  In- 
volved. 

10.  Publication  of  policy  directives 

The  committee's  proposal  to  require  that 
action  exercising  superviaory  policy-making 
powers  over  O  P  A..  W.  P.  A  ,  and  W.  P.  B. 
b«  taksn  by  formal  order  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  embodies  a  sound  prin- 
ciple and  will.  I  am  sure,  meet  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  agencies  affected 
by  It.  The  present  proposal  eliminates  cer- 
tain technical  dlfOcultles  which  I  had  criti- 
cized In  an  earlier  version. 
psocujuaB 

1.  Removing  the  time  limit  on  filing  protests 
By  amending  section  203  (a)  the  commit- 
tee would  permit  a  protest  to  be  filed  against 
a  regulation  at  any  time  Instead  of  within  80 
days  from  the  date  of  its  issuance  or  after 
new  grounds  of  protest,  such  as  Increases  In 
costs,  had  arisen.  This  would  compel  the 
abandonment  of  an  objective  of  the  existing 
law.  the  wisdom  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated In  experience,  namely,  that  legal 
questions  which  go  to  the  basic  validity  of  a 
regulation  should  be  raised  and  settled  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  alternative  la  con- 
tinuing Instability  both  In  our  regulations 
and  In  the  price  and  trade  relationships 
which  are  dependent  upon  them. 

There  Is  another  and  still  more  serious 
difficulty  in  doing  away  with  the  60-day  limi- 
tation. Once  it  were  removed,  O.  P.  A.  would 
be  exp>oeed  to  an  uninterrupted  stream  of 
protests.  Under  a  pending  Senate  amend- 
ment, providing  a  special  60-day  period,  be- 
ginning July  1,  1944.  In  "vhlch  all  regulations 
would  be  open  to  protest.  O.  P.  A.  would  have 
to  handle  what  might  prove  for  a  time  to  be 
a  heavy  volume  of  protests.  But  most  of 
these  protests  would  be  protests  based  on 
genuine  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation 
of  some  regulation  or  some  provision  In  a 
regtilatlon.  They  would  not  be  filed  simply 
as  part  of  a  lawyer's  maneuver  to  keep  his 
client  from  going  to  trial.  The  full  serious- 
ness of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  present 
0D-day  limitation  cannot  be  appreciated 
until  it  Is  considered  in  connection  with  the 
provisions  for  the  stay  of  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, discussed  under  point  5.  below. 

Z.  Creating  an  administrative  board  of  review 
By  a  proviso  to  section  W3  (c)  the  com- 
mittee would  provide  for  the  creation  within 
O.  P.  A.  of  a  board  or  boards  of  review  to 
consider  protests  to  regulations  filed  after 
September  1.  I  do  not  object  to  this  pro- 
vision: indeed,  I  can  see  some  very  real  ad- 


VftntagM  which  dumld  seems  from  It  ones 
we  can  get  the  machinery  properly  set  up 
and  In  opsratlon.  However,  I  think  It  mtut 
be  recognised  that  this  machinery  will  slow 
down  the  handling  of  protests.  We  have 
acted  on  protests  much  noore  rapidly  than 
has  been  generally  realized.  The  Importance 
ol  this  factor  of  added  delay  will  become  all 
the  more  evident  in  connection  with  the  next 
three  proposals 

3.  Requiring  action  on  protests  within  a 
rectsonable  time 

The  committee  proposes  to  amend  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  203  to  cut  the  time  for 
preliminary  action  on  protests  by  denying 
the  special  90-day  period  previously  allowed 
for  .such  action  after  the  issuance  of  regula- 
tions. This  win  often  compel  piecemeal  ac- 
tion on  related  protests  which  are  filed  one 
by  one  over  the  course  Of  the  60  days  alter 
Issuance. 

Another  change  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee would  allow  a  protestant  who  thinks  the 
Administrator  has  failed  to  grant  or  deny 
his  protest  promptly  enough,  to  move  In  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  for"  an  order  re- 
quiring the  action  to  be  taken  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  This  amendment  which  pro- 
vides a  flexible  procedure  for  handling  a 
knotty  problem  Is.  I  am  told,  substantially 
the  same  as  the  existing  law.  I  think  Its  en- 
actment well  worth  while,  however,  for  It 
will  clearly  inform  proteetants  of  their 
rights. 

4.  Permitting  defendants  to  seek  leave  to  file 
complaints  against  regulation*  with  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 

What  I  am  compelled  to  say  about  this  and 
the  succeeding  provision  may  seem  extreme, 
but  It  represents  my  sober,  considered  Judg- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  effective  price  con- 
trol l3  possible  under  these  provistona,  espe- 
cially when  coupled  with  the  provision,  dis- 
cussed under  point  1  above,  allowing  pro- 
tests to  be  filed  at  all  times. 

The  first  of  the^e  provisions  represents  a 
revision  of  the  provision  which  was  carefully 
worked  out  after  dlsctuslons  with  members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  committees. 
The  original  provision,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  committee,  was  designed  to 
meet  what  the  hearings  indicated  to  'oe  the 
one  major  defect  In  the  existing  procedure: 
the  chance  that  a  man  might  be  convicted 
criminally  of  vlofatlng  a  regulation  which 
he  was  barred  from  attacking,  because  he 
had  failed  to  do  so  earlier,  even  though  he 
had  a  reasonable  exctise  for  that  failure. 

What  the  provision  did  was  to  allow.  In 
criminal  cases,  a  defendant  to  apply  after 
conviction,  for  leave  to  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  that  the 
regulation  under  which  he  bad  been  con- 
vlc'-ed  was  Invalid.  In  effect,  the  complaint 
to  the  Emergency  Court  would  amount  to 
an  appeal  from  conviction.  It  would  be 
granted  only  to  defendants  acting  in  good 
faith  who  had  a  reasonable  excuse  for  having 
failed  to  protest  within  the  regular  60-day 
period. 

What  the  House  committee  has  done  Is 
to  make  the  complaint  procedure  apply  in 
all  cases,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  despite  the 
fact  that  an  amendment  allowing  the  courts 
to  reduce  damages  from  three  times  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  overcharge,  effectively 
removed  the  danger  that  the  damage  suit 
might  be  oppressive  to  a  nonwillful  violator. 
The  House  committee  then  will  allow  the 
application  for  leave  to  be  made  at  any 
stage  of  the  proceeding.  How  dangerous  this 
can  be  becomes  evident  when  the  next  pro- 
lilslon  Is  considered. 

5.  Authorizing  stays  of  aU  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings when  protests  or  complaints 
against  regulations  are  pending 

Unlike  the  Senate  provisions  which  en- 
tirely removes  the  protest  and  complaint  as 
a  means  of  delaying  trial,  the  House  com- 


mittM  aBMDdmsDt  Invitss  the  eollspae  af 
our  tntotemamtt  activities  hy  nquirtnf  * 
court  to  atay  any  enfurewnsBl  prooseding  if 
It  finds  that  a  prolert  filed  la  good  fuith  is 
pending  or  If  It  frants  leave  to  •  deftodont ' 
to  file  a  oomfrfalnt  with  the  Bmeigeuey  Oourt 
of  Appeals  attacking  the  validity  of  a  regu- 
lation. 

The  only  protection  which  O.  P.  A.  wotild 
have  against  the  manipulation  of  the  pro- 
test and  complaint  procedures  would  be  the 
courts'  ability  to  detect  bad  faith  on  tha 
part  of  protestants  and  the  courts'  willing- 
ness to  deny  to  such  protestants  the  stays 
which  they  request.  We  know  too  well  how 
plausible  are  the  tales  of  misfortune  snd 
Inadvertence,  which  any  resourceful  protest- 
ant can  telf,  to  have  confidence  In  the  pro- 
tection which  the  "good  faith"  finding  would 
actually  accord  us. 

It  Is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  In- 
centive which  these  Hause  committee  provi- 
sions would  give  for  protests  and  complaints 
against  regulations.  Given  a  protestant  who 
has  every  reason  to  wish  for  delay,  it  would 
be  difficult — especially  with  the  new  board 
of  review  procedure — to  close  protest  pro- 
ceedings In  less  than  from  4  to  6  montha. 
Tlien  would  come  an  appeal  to  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals.  Although,  for  an 
appellate  court.  Its  procedure  Is  unusually 
expeditious,  the  case  would  require  at  least 
4  months  and.  again,  delay-minded  ootmsel 
could  readily  stretch  >,hl8  period  a  month  or 
two  longer.  Then  could  come  a  petition  for 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  other 
words,  the  Hotiae  committee  amendments 
place  at  the  disposal  of  defendants  a  ready 
means  of  delaying  trial  from  8  months  to  a 
year,  or  even  longer. 

Consider  what  that  means  to  this  ofBce 
which  has  been  doing  one  of  the  biggest  en- 
forcement Jobs  that  any  governmental  agency 
has  ever  been  called  tipon  to  handle.  From 
five  to  seven  hundred  rent  and  price  proceed- 
ings are  started  every  month.  It  is  a  hercu- 
lean task  to  carry  them  through  to  a  suc- 
eeeaftil  conclusion — and  we  have  been  etie- 
eessful  in  94  percent  of  our  cases.  With  evi- 
dence growing  stale,  with  btislness  records 
being  lost,  with  witnesses  leaving  the  district, 
and  with  the  usual  turn -over  In  enforcement 
staff,  8  to  12  months  delay  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  acquittal  in  a  great  many  cases, 
and,  of  course,  defense  lawyers  would  be  well 
aware  of  thla  fact. 

They  would  also  know  that  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  Is,  after  al.  emergency  legis- 
lation, and  that.  If  cases  were  delayed  suf- 
ficiently long  .nd  conditions  changed,  repeal 
of  the  act  might  allow  their  client.?  to  escape. 

As  the  flood  of  protests  In  the  O  P.  A.  began 
to  mount,  the  capacity  of  the  O.  P.  A.  operat- 
ing atafla  to  'isndle  the  problems  presented 
to  the  review  board  would  steadily  deteriorate. 
Moreover,  delay  In  the  regular  operation  of 
the  Price  and  Rent  Departments  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  absorption  In  pro- 
test and  review  proceedings.  This  would 
hurt  the  effectiveness  of  price  control  almost 
a£  much  as  the  break-down  In  compliance 
and  enforcement,  which  would  IneVi^bly 
come  when  people  began  to  notice  how  no- 
torious violators  were  escaping  trial  and  how 
readily  defense  counsel  could  tie  up  O.  P.  A. 
cases. 

No*^  only  would  this  undo  much  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  toward  getting 
O.  P.  A.  running  on  a  businesslike  basis, 
the  Emergency  Court's  docket  would  soon  t)e 
clogged  with  cases  filed  only  for  purposes  of 
delay.  The  court's  opportunity  to  give  due 
attention  to  the  important  esses  Justifiably 
before  it  wculd  be  correspondingly  impaired. 

There  are  many  ways  to  d'*stroy  price  con- 
trol. The  method  I  have  just  described  le 
one  of  the  most  painful  and  the  most  certain. 

t.  Authorization  of  damages  at  one  and  one* 
half  times   the  overcharge 

The  committee  proposes  to  amend  section 
205  (e)   to  permit  the  damages  recoverable 
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•gainst  a  defendant  found  to  hare  made  an 
ovMtcliarge  to  be  fixed  by  the  court  at  lees 
than  the  treble  damages  required  b^  the 
existing  law.  The  minimum  amount  re- 
coverable would  be  one  and  one-baU  times 
tfii'oTerchaige  or  $50.  whichever  is  higher. 
Itila  relaxation  would,  of  course,  reduce  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  present  law  and  dis- 
courage the  settlement  of  cases. 
7.  Protection  against  the  cumulation  of  tSO 
damages 
In  a  few  rasas  we  have  learned  that  nd- 
Tantage  baa  been  taken  of  the  $30  minimum 
damages  prcrlaion  to  recover  that  amount  for 
every  day  a  dally  maximum  rent  was  ex- 
ceeded or  for  every  transaction  in  a  series  of 
BDiall  related  sales.  I  approve  the  proposed 
•merdment  to  section  205  ^e)  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  this  abiue. 

AMXNOMXim  TO  THX   STABXLIBATIOlf    ICT 

t.  Change  of  "may  to  "ahall"  in  section  1 

The  committee  proposes  to  amend  the  sec- 
ond sentence  In  the  SUblllcatlon  Act  by 
substituting  the  word  "ehall"  for  "may"  so 
that  the  sentence  would  read: 

"The  President  shsU,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  act.  thereafter  provide  for 
making  adjustments  with  respect  to  prices, 
wagea,  and  salaries,  to  the  extent  that  he 
finds  necessary  to  sld  In  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  or  to  correct  gross  Inequities." 

Thij>  amendment  appears  to  make  price 
adjustments  mandatory  where  before  they 
were  discretionary.  It  does  not  apply  to 
rents.  If  adopted.  It  would  be  taken  as  a 
finding  by  the  Congress  that  there  have 
cot  been  enough  price  and  wage  increases. 
In  effect,  the  Congress  would  be  understood 
aa  saying  to  the  Price  Administrator  and  the 
SeooaiBlc  Stabilization  Director:  You  have 
abused  your  discretion  by  denying  too  many 
price  increases,  where  you  had  authority  to 
grant  them,  so  that  now  your  discretion  to 
deny  must  be  taken  away. 

Any  such  announcement  by  the  Congress 
could  not  fall  to  do  damage  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion program.  Nor  would  it  be  saved  from 
doing  damage  by  the  fact  that,  on  close 
^..rcMttng.  tbe  amendment  turns  out  not  to 
^^"Vveate  any  clear  obligaticn  to  authorize  a 
price  Increase  in  any  specific  type  of  situa- 
tion. The  vagueness  of  the  language  would 
not  prevent  It  from  being  made  the  basis 
for  new  demands  for  price  Increases.  The 
apparent  expression  of  Congress  of  disap- 
proval of  preeent  policies  would  inevitably 
weaken  O.  P.  A.'s  ability  to  resist  these  de- 
mands In  situations  in  which  they  plainly 
oi^ht  to  be  resisted. 

In  the  Stabilization  Act  the  Congress  made 
stabilization  the  rule  and  price  and  wage 
Inexeaaes  the  exception.  In  this  crucial  stage 
0(  tbe  effort  to  keep  prices  and  wages  stable 
It  ought  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
reversing  this  policy  and  turning  the  excep- 
tlons  Into  rules. 

2.  Change  of  "may"  to  "shall"  in  section  3 
Tbe  committee  proposes  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  the  first  proviso  In  section  3.  which 
applies  to  agricultural  commodities,  so  that 
the  proviso  would  read:  "Provided,  That  the 
President  shall,  without  regard  to  tbe  limi- 
tation contained  in  clause  (2).  adjust  any 
such  maximum  price  to  the  extent  that  he 
finds  necessary  to  correct  gross  inequities." 

Tbe  comments  made  under  point  1  above 
would  be  pertinent  here  but  for  the  fact  that 
this  proviso  has  been  utilized  as  a  justifica- 
tion for  reducing  maximum  prices  of  agflcul- 
tural  commodities  which  otherwise  would  be 
raised  to  grossly  inequitable  levels  by  clause 
{2)  of  section  3.  Increases  in  maximum 
prices  of  such  commodities  to  correct  gross 
inequities  can.  of  course.  t>e  made  under  sec- 
tion 1  without  recourse  to  this  proviso  In 
eection  3.  I  doubt  that  the  oonunittee  feels 
that  the  Price  Administrator  and  Economic 
Stabilization  Director  have  reduced  too  few 
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REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLDI  C.  HAGEN 

or  MmmsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  Ju\  le  8, 1944 


Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr. 


Speaker,  few  de- 


partments of  the  Fe(  eral  Government 


have  felt  the  impact 


of  the  war  more 


than  the  postal  servl(  e  and  its  several 
branches.  The  war  las  created  new 
problems  both  for  tho  «  who  administer 
the  postal  service  fro  n  the  Postmaster 
General  down  to  thg  postmaster  in  a 
crossroads  or  inland  lown,  and  also  for 
the  postal  employees  ranging  from  su- 
pervisory employees  a  ad  clerks  down  to 
custodians  and  watchi  oen. 

The  duties  of  all  pos  -al  employees  have 
Increased.  War  has  created  serious 
shortages  of  manpower  in  a  great  many 
offices.  Many  postal  employees  were 
drafted  before  the  ser  pusness  of  the  sit- 
uation was  realized  and  a  deferment 
policy  established.  Other  employees 
were  attracted  by  the  fine  wages  paid  in 
defense  plants  and  tley  abandoned  the 
I>ostal  jobs  with  their  comparatively  low 
wage  for  better  jobs  in  industry. 

Yet  essentially  the  postal  workers  are 
defense  workers.  Wi 
and  efficient  service  t 
a  bottleneck  in  the  wa 
perienced  and  capabl 
keep  speeding  on  th 
portant  mail  relativi 
priorities,  plans,  bluep 
of  other  items.  Influ: 
fense  or  war  plant 
cated  the  problems  ol 
Priorities  have  harassed  the  rural  and 
star  route  carriers  as  hey  have  had  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  the  i  mail  service  ve- 
hicles in  operation. 

The  House  Commitiee  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Post  Road^,  t  major  committee, 
on  which  it  has  been  n  y  privilege  to  serve 
since  coming  to  Con  ress,  has  had  re- 
ferred to  it  during  the  two  sessions  of  this 
Congress,  considerabI<  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Postal  Service , 

Many  persons  serv  ng  the  Nation  in 
wartime  under  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
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to  defense  work, 
nts,  and  hundreds 
of  workers  in  de- 
eas  have  compli- 
the  city  carriers. 


ment  have  written  me  relative  to  some  ol 
the  laws  concerning  post  offices,  postal 
employees,  and  postal  service.  That 
those  interested  in  the  subject  may  have 
a  report  of  legislation  on  these  important 
subjects.  I  have  prepared  the  following 
summary  of  measures  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law  during  this  Congress 
up  to  June  7, 1944: 

PUBUC  LAW   271    (H.  K.   324)    BT   MB.  BtJBCH  Or 

vntcnru 
To  place  postmasters  at  fourth -class  poet 
offices  on  an  annual  salary  basis,  and  fix 
their  rate  of  pay;  and  provide  allowances  for 
rent.  fuel,  light,  and  equipment,  and  fix 
the  rates  thereof.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  change  the  method  of 
determining  the  amount  of  making  payment 
of  compensation  to  postmasters  of  the  fourth 
class.  Under  the  old  system  postmasters  of 
the  foiKth  class  are  compensated  upon  the 
stamp  cancelations  of  their  respective  offices. 
They  are  their  own  accountants,  count  the 
cancelations  on  mail  dispatched  from  their 
offices,  and  calculate  their  commissions  on 
such  cancelations.  The  system  is  quite  com- 
plicated and  subject  to  many  errors.  The 
Increase  in  cost  will  be  eliminated  because 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  system  over  the  one 
now  in  use. 

rUBUC  LAW   124    (H.  B.   1004)    BT  MB.  HAGXM  Of 
MnrHBSOtA 

To  relieve  newspapers  and  periodical  pub- 
lications which  have  voluntarily  suspended 
publication  for  the  duration  of  the  war  from 
payment  of  second-class  mailing  fees  upon 
resumption  of  publication. 

PUBLIC  LAW   29    (H.   B.    13S8)    BT  MB.  O'BBIBM  OT 
MICHIGAN 

To  provide  temporary  additional  compen- 
sation for  employees  in  the  postal  service. 
The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
to  make  appropriate  provision  for  a  tem- 
porzij  Increase  in  compensation  of  postal 
employees,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  Increased  so  that  un- 
der present  conditions  the  compensation  re-  - 
reived  by  postal  employees  is  Inadequate.  Tbe 
increase  in  compensation  provided  for  will 
apply  to  all  employees  In  the  field  service 
of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 

PUBLIC  LAW  30e    (H.  B.  1SS8)    BT  MB.  ALLBN  OT 
LOUISIAIfA 

Relating  to  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
to  obviate  the  requirement  that  postmas- 
ters in  offices  of  the  fourth  class  shall  take 
an  examination  when  such  office  is  advanced 
to  third  class,  or  shall  take  an  examination 
when  a  third-class  office  Is  relegated  to  the 
fourth  class.  Since  the  discontinuance  of 
such  examinations  would  result  In  a  sav- 
ing of  time  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  expense  to  the  Government,  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  will  be  advantageous  l>oth 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  to  the  public,  as 
well  as  to  the  morale  of  tbe  postmasters 
affected. 

PUBLIC  LAW   20S    (H.   B.   20S0)    BT   MB.  COLB  OP 

MISSOUBI 

To  provide  additional  pay  for  equipment 
maintenance  for  each  carrier  in  Riiral  Mall 
Delivery  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist 
the  rural  carriers  toward  meeting  the  rapidly 
increasing  cost  of  maintaining  their  equip- 
ment which,  in  keeping  with  all  other  neces- 
sities during  the  war  emergency,  has  con- 
stantly advanced  In  price.  It  provides  that 
each  rural  carrier  shall  be  paid  1  cent  per 
mile  per  day  for  equipment  malntenanoe  In 
addition  to  the  5  cents  per  mile  per  day  for 
each  mile  or  major  fraction  of  a  mile  sched- 
uled as  now  provided  by  law.    Acccvdlng  to 
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a  recent  survey  by  the  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association  through  their  member- 
ship In  44  States,  the  maintenance  rate  for 
1M2  averaged  0.08269  cents  per  mile.  It 
was  stated  that  this  survey  showed  that  In 
Bome  cases  the  maintenance  cost  was  In 
excess  of  10  cents  per  mile.  Attention  was 
called  also  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  new 
automobiles  have  risen  more  than  80  per- 
cent since  1941.  when  available,  and  trade- 
in  values  have  become  lower;  also  that  repair 
costs  have  increased  not  less  than  50  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  1942.  Attention  is 
called  to  statement  In  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General  on  this  bill,  as  follows: 
"•  •  •  from  inquiries  made  and  data  ex- 
amined, we  are  satisfied  that  It  Is  costing  the 
rural  carriers  well  alMve  6  cents  per  mile 
per  day  for  equipment  maintenance." 

PUBLIC  LAW  ISt    (H.  B.  2250)   BT  MB.  MUBBAT,  Or 
TSMNESSEB 

To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Reclassifi- 
cation Act  of  February  28,  1925,  to  Include 
custodial  employees  Into  tbe  Postal  Service. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  to  brlrg 
the  custodial  employees  of  the  Post  Office 
Departnient  under  the  Reclassification  Act  of 
February  28.  1925,  and  thus  secure  for  them 
a  permanent  and  more  equitable  status.  As 
the  situation  now  exists,  custodial  employees 
are  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  763),  whereas  regular 
Postal  Service  employees  are  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  March  4,  1911  (ch.  241. 
sec.  4,  36  Stat.  1339).  which  makes  It  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  to  pay  employees 
tinder  two  different  laws  and  to  compute 
salaries  from  two  different  sets  of  salary 
tables. 

rUBLIC  LAW  NO.   25»    (H.  B.   2419)    BT   BiB.   HOLI- 
nZLO,   or   CALirOBNIA 

To  change  the  name  of  "laborer"  in  the 
Postal  Service  to  that  of  "assistant  clerk." 

The  purpose  of  thto  legiBlation  Is  to  change 
tho  designation  of  "laborer"  in  the  Postal 
Service  to  that  of  "mall  handler,"  without 
change  of  duties  or  compensation.  This  bill 
to  endorsed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Post  Office  and  Railway  Blall  Laborers  and  the 
New  York  City  branch  of  American  Pcet- 
Office  Employees.  These  groups  feel  that  the 
term  "mall  handler"  more  accurately  and 
properly  designates  their  duties.  It  Is  also 
approved  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Poet  Office  Mechanics. 

PUBLIC  LAW   181    (S.  970)    (H.  B.  2437),  BT 
MB.  PBICX,  or  rLORTOA 

Authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  use 
post-office  clerks  and  city  letter  carriers  In- 
terchangeably. The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  provide  more  efficient  use  of  man- 
power during  the  war  emergency  by  author- 
,  izing  the  assignment  of  post-office  employees 
interchsngeably. 

PUBLIC  LAW  26S   (H.  B.  2S3S) ,  BT  MB.  WHKLCHCL, 
or    GEOBCIA 

To  grant  Increases  In  compensation  to  sub- 
stitute employees  In  the  Postal  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  legto- 
latlon  Is  to  improve  the  condition  of  substi- 
tute employees  In  the  Postal  Service.  It  Is 
felt  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  the 
substitute  employee  to  entitled  to  successive 
Increases  as  provided  for  other  Government 
employees,  bssed  upon  length  of  service, 
which  would  not  only  improve  the  morale  of 
the  postal  worker,  but  would  result  in  bet- 
ter service  to  the  Department. 

PUBLIC  LAW  (H.  B.   292S),  BT  MB.  rAT,  OF 

NXW  TOBK 

To  amend  the  act  entlUed  "An  act  to  fix  the 
hours  of  duty  of  postal  employees,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  Augvist  14,  1936.  as 
amended. 


The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legislation  to 
to  correct  Inequalities  In  the  case  of  certain 
employees  In  the  Postal  Service  not  Included 
In  extotlng  law  by  providing  for  the  payment 
of  overtime.  It  Includes  poetmasters  and 
supervisory  employee.-,  who  may  not,  under 
the  law,  receive  payment  for  overtime.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  exists  among  post- 
masters and  supervisory  employees  because  of 
the  fact  that  In  many  Instimces  clerks,  who 
may  receive  dally  overtime,  now  receive  as 
much,  or  more,  pay  than  such  officials. 

PUBLIC  LAW   12S    (S.  1318)     (H.  B.  3129),  BT 

MB.  BuscH,  or  VnOINIA 

To  provide  for  clerical  aastotance  at  poet 
offices,  branches,  or  stations  eervlng  military 
and  naval  personnel,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  enacting 
these  important  pieces  of  legislation  is 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  public  and 
various  postal  employees  involved  as  in- 
dicated by  communications  received  by 
members  of  our  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  such 
letters. 

One  is  from  the  president  of  the  Na- 
.tional  Association  of  Postmasters  and  It 
states  as  follows: 
National  Association  or  Postmastsbs. 

Woburn,  Mass..  May  11.  1944. 
Hon.  Habold  C.  Hacin, 

Congressman,  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  CoNcaissMAN  Hacem:  In  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States,  I  extend  you  and  tbe 
committee  our  sincere  thanks  for  your  co- 
operation and  aastotance  In  the  matter  of 
H.  R.  324,  fourtb-clsss  postmasters'  bill— H.  R. 
1566.  bin  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  fourth 
class  postmasters  taking  examinations  when 
their  offices  advance  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third  class:  also  your  recent  most  helpful 
support  of  H.  R.  2928,  affecting  postmasters  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

In  fact  we  have  always  found  you  to  be  a 
stanch  friend  of  all  the  postmasters  and 
favorably  disposed  to  legislation  seeking  to 
improve  the  postal  service. 

VTe  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  apprecl- 
atl^'e  of  your  continued  Interest  in  the  cause 
of  the  postal  service  and  the  postmasters. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  J.  Gallachzk, 

National  President. 

The  National  League  of  District  Post- 
masters has  similarly  expressed  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  action  of  this  Congress  on  a 
measure  in  which  it  was  particularly  in- 
terested. They  have  written  as  follows? 
National  Lbaoux  or  Distbict 
Postmastbbs  or  tub  UNrrEO  States. 

Washinffton,  D.  C,  May  4,  1944. 
Hon.  Habold  C.  Hagen, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Congbessman  Hagen:  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  express  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  district  postmasters  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  your  support  and  sympa- 
thetic cooperaUon  in  obtaining  the  p^sage 
of  legislation  In  the  preeent  Oongrees,  bene- 
fiting the  poetmasters  and  postal  workers. 

Our  success  in  securing  the  piaasag'a  of  the 
pay-increase  measure  and  the  recent  fourth- 
class  salary  act  was  due  largely  to  the  manner 
In  which  these  bUls  were  bandied  by  the 
House  Poet  OfBce  and  Poet  Roads  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  a  member,  and  we  are  deeply 
apprectotlve  of  tbe  assistance  given. 


With  every  good  wlah  for  your  continued 
success.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  A  MEBKa. 

National  Secretary. 

The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, with  headquarters  In  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Building  here,  viewed 
our  accomplishments  in  the  following 
manner: 

National  Abbociation  or  Letteh  Carkiebs. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  3.  1944. 
Hon.  Habolo  C.  Hagen, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  as  a  member  of  the  Houae  Post 
Office  Committee,  on  the  splendid  accom- 
plishment of  your  committee  on  May  3,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  unanlmoualy 
passed  five  bills  which  had  previously  been 
reported  out  by  your  committee  and  placed 
on  the  consent  calendar.  The  action  of 
the  House  Indicates  the  respect  which  the 
average  Member  has  for  the  work  by  your 
group,  for  they  know  that  when  a  bill  has 
been  reported  out  by  your  committee  that 
It  not  alone  has  merit  but  It  also  has  been 
thoroughly  considered. 

While  congratulating  you  on  the  work  of 
the  committee,  we  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  personal 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  work  that  you 
have  done  for  the  postal  employees  ever  since 
you  assumed  membership  on  the  committee. 
The  committee  has  given  consideration  to  a 
large  number  of  bllto  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  postal  employees  and  all  of  these  bllto 
have  received  yoiu  wholehearted  support  and 
approval. 

We  especially  wtob  to  thank  you  for  the 
support  and  asstotance  which  you  rendered 
m  having  the  $300  temporary  salary  Increase 
and  the  measure  Increasing  the  salary  of 
substitutes  enacted  into  tow,  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  your  Interest  Is  appreciat- 
ed by  every  letter  carrier  In  the  country  and 
particularly  by  those  In  your  own  district 
who  should  be  and  are  proud  of  having  such 
a  splendid  Representative  in  Congress. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  In 
behalf  of  the  men  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent   and   wishing   you   success    In   all   of 
your  undertakings,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

Clabknce  P.  Stimson. 

Assistant  Secretory. 

A  letter,  dated  May  3.  1944,  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Prank  Russell, 
president  of  the  National  Star  Route 
Mail  Carriers  Association,  says,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  have  had 
your  cooperation  In  every  way  In  our  star- 
route  carrier  problems.  You  have  given  all 
tbe  help  possible  and  I  am  sure  from  my  con- 
tacts here  In  our  legislative  program  that  If 
reelected  you  will  continue  to  aid  us  and  tbe 
general  public. 

I  call  attention  that  you  have  an  already 
established  standing  on  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice Committee  The  taxpayers  have  an  in- 
vestment in  every  conscientious  and  hard 
working  Congressman  and  their  committees. 

Yes,  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads  has  done  a  grand 
Job  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
attend  its  numerous  committee  meetings 
and  participate  in  Its  deliberations. 

Persons  desiring  copies  of  any  of  the 
laws  referred  to  in  the  summary  may  se- 
cure them  by  writing  to  their  own  United 
States  Representative  in  Congress  or  one 
of  their  two  United  States  Senators. 
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In  Memory  of  Hon.  Ulysses  Samael  Gayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  R££S 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  8, 1944 

Mr.  REE8  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcom),  I  include  the  splendid  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  late  Uljrsses 
Samuel  Ouyer.  of  Kansas,  by  Senator 

KTHTJi  Cappu,  of  Kansas: 

Tb«  iMxnory  of  tbe  late  Ulysses  Samuel 
Onyer.  of  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  tbe  Second  District  of 
Kansas,  will  remain  a  pleasant,  sustaining 
and  Inspiring  memory  to  all  who  knew  him. 
Judge  Ouyer.  as  be  was  respectfully  and  af- 
fectionately Itnown  to  his  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  was  one 
of  those  who  serve  without  ostentation, 
without  trumpeting,  with  honor  and  with 
integrity. 

Ify  own  memory  of  Judge  Ouyer  goes  back 
nearly  a  half -century,  when  he  was  a  young 
lawyer,  getting  bis  start  in  Kansas  City. 
Kans.:  where  he  was  soon  In  demand  as 
an  orator  at  civic  and  political  meetings; 
when  he  was  Judge  of  the  municipal  court 
In  that  city:  when  he  became  mayor  of 
this  largest  city  in  Kansas.  Later  he  came 
to  Washington  representing  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  which  he  represented  ably 
and  with  distinction  continuously  since  1926. 
after  previously  filling  tbe  unexpired  term 
of  the  Honorable  Ed  C.  Little. 

Before  taking  his  law  course  in  law.  Judge 
Ouyer  taught  school  for  4  years  at  St.  John, 
Kans..  where  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  and  principal  of  the  city  high  school. 
We  who  knew  him  well,  and  had  heard  him 
talk  of  St.  John,  in  western  Kansas,  and  his 
associations  there  in  tbe  days  of  bis  early 
youth,  were  not  surprised  at  his  request  that 
he  be   burled  in  the  St.  John  cemetery. 

Throughout  his  long  and  useftil  life,  and 
In  the  public  offices  be  held.  I  believe  Judge 
Ouyer  remained  the  educator,  though  he 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  in  the 
municipal  offices  he  held,  and  In  'he  Congress. 
Be  was  a  student  of  history,  a  reader  of  bl- 
ographtM;  a  devout  believer  In  the  American 
form  of  government;  Jealous  of  any  Inf  rlnge- 
■lent  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
States  and  the  citizen:  a  zealous  and  able 
defender  of  the  Constitution  against  en- 
croachment from  any  source. 

Judge  Ouyer  was  a  true  and  trusted  friend 
of  the  ordinary  man.  During  all  his  life  he 
worked  and  fought  for  the  rights  of  the 
Negro.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in  prohibi- 
tion, and  held  to  his  course  without  ever 
yielding  an  inch  in  his  beliefs  and  ideals. 
He  was  a  kindly  man.  an  able  man.  a  learned 
man.  a  Just  man,  but  with  him  Justice  was 
tempered  witb  kindness  and  mercy;  a  man 
who  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  but  with  never 
a  trace  of  intolerance  for  those  who  did  not 
agree  wl  h  bis  own  views  or  follow  his  own 
practices. 

I  think  I  speak  for  Kansas  when  I  say  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  that  Kansas 
mourns  his  passing,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
rejoices  that  he  lived  and  served  bis  State 
and  Nation  through  a  long  and  illustrious 
career.  May  those  of  us,  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues, who  are  left  to  carry  on  with  the 
same  high  courage  and  high  ideals  that  char* 
acterized  Ulysses  Samuel  Ouyer  of  Kansas. 

The  world  Is  the  better  for  his  having  lived 
In  It.  and  contributed  to  its  progress.    We 


know  that  be  faced  the 
coming  months  before 
the  final  tie — with  th4 
quiet  fortitude  he 
life.    Eight  years  ago 
what  I  believe  to  have 
table  memorial 
Hall  of  Representatives 
dress  with  these  lines 
critic,  William  Winter. 
facing  eternity: 


end — ^he  knew  It  was 
he  Orim  Reaper  cut 
same  cbeerfiil  and 
evidced  through  all  his 
Ji  idge  Ouyer  delivered 
been  one  of  the  no- 
delivered   In   the 
He  closed  that  ad- 
ttom  a  great  dramatic 
vrltten  while  he  was 


addresies 


'One  other  bitter  drop 

And  then — no  more 
One  little  pause  upon 

And  then — go  o'er! 
One  sigh — and  then 

Of  perfect  day. 
When  my  free  spirit. 

Shall  soar  away. 


to  drink, 
the  brink, 
tie  lib'rant  morn 
lewly  born. 


"One  pang — and  I 

Where  grief  abides. 
And  generous  Death 

That  now  he  hides; 
And  lucid  in  that 

I  shall  discern 
What  all  the  ages  of 

Have  died  to  learn 


"One  motion  and  the 

So  dark,  so  deep! 
And  I  shall  triumph. 

In  endless  sleep. 
Then  onward  whatso 

I  shall  not  care! 
Nor  sin  nor  sorrow,  lo^ 

Can  touch  me  ther« . 


'«■ 


Henry  Bascoin  Steafall 


MEMORIAL 
or 


HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  CEClUiu 
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rend  tbe  thrall 
s^iall  show  me  all 
birth, 
earth 


second 


tie 


I  tream  Is  crost. 
ir  be  lost, 
my  fate, 
nor  hate 


ADDRESS 


I  EPRESKNTATTVES 


Wednesday.  S  lay  31, 1944 


On  the  life,  character. 


uid  public  service  of 


Hon.  Henst  Bascom  E  rxACALL.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Slate  of  Alabama 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Ilpeaker.  during  the 
year  that  has  passed  since  our  last 
memorial  exercises  tl  e  Orim  Reaper  has 
taken  a  heavy  toll    }f  the  membership 


of  the  Congress  of 
3  Senators  and  10 
ing  been  called  by 
the  Universe  from 
us  to  their  eternal  hoi 

"From  whos( 
No  traveler 


e  United  States — 
presentatives  hav- 
e  Great  Master  of 
heir  labor  among 
e  in  that  country — 

bourne 
e'er  returns." 

colaborers  is  being 
passing  day  as  we 


The  loss  of  these 
keenly  realized  each 
feel  the  need  of  their  wise  counsel  and 
words  of  encourageti  lent,  but  especially 
do  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  leaders,  tried 
and  true. 

Outstanding  amonK  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  when  I  first  took  my  seat  here 
was  Henry  Bascom  S'Teagall,  of  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  gijeat  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  was  as  strong 
as  an  oak.  a  stalwart  [member  of  the  Old 
Guard,  fully  informed  on  the  great  ques- 


tions confronting  th: 


wavering  in  his  devotion  to  duty.  No 
man  here  had  more  dignity  and  power, 
and  no  man  had  a  gi  eater  part  in  shap- 
ing and  molding  tht  beneficial  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  dec)  .de  of  his  life.    He 


country,  and  un- 


was  the  ideal  committee  chairman, 
studied  the  legislation  before  him,  and 
gave  to  it  the  imprint  of  his  keen  and 
practical  mind.  The  economy  of  this 
country,  the  banking  and  financial  In- 
terests of  our  people,  and  the  established 
position  of  America  in  world  affairs  all 
are  stronger  and  richer  by  reason  of  the 
labor  of  Hinry  Steagall. 

No  son  of  Alabama  has  shed  more  lus- 
ter on  her  honored  banner.  No  son  of 
America  was  more  of  a  patriot. 

Although  busy  with  Important  affairs 
at  all  times,  he  took  time  to  encourage 
and  advise  younger  Members  and  no  one 
misses  him  more  than  I  do. 

He  loved  us  all;  he  loved  everybody. 
Scion  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  fam- 
ilies of  the  Old  South,  he  fraternized  with 
men  of  high  and  low  estate,  saw  their  best 
qualities,  shared  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
He  enjoyed  wholesome  recreation.  He 
was  a  true  nobleman,  noble  in  thought, 
in  purpose  and  action,  and  appreciated 
that  quality  in  others  as  few  men  can  do. 

His  conception  of  nobility  has  been 
exactly  expressed  by  these  words: 

"Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 


Thomas  Henry  Cullen 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Henht  Cttllin,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  ot  New  York 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sorrow 
we  exj)erience  in  the  passing  of  a  friend 
Is  the  sorrow  from  which  the  heart  fails 
to  find  real  surcease.  It  Is  a  sorrow 
measured  by  our  love  for  them,  and  when 
we  learned,  on  March  1.  1944,  that  the 
Great  Father  had  called  our  kind  hearted, 
generous,  distinguished  and  beloved  col- 
league. Thomas  H.  CutLEN,  home  to  rest, 
we  were  so  overcome  in  grief  that  Time, 
though  a  great  healer,  refuses  to  palliate. 

Although  I  had  known  Mr.  Citllen 
since  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
1939,  it  was  not  until  my  election  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  our  ranking  member,  that  I  became 
closely  asociated  with  him  and  learned 
to  love  him. 

He  was  an  elder  statesman  whose  ex- 
ample and  advice  we  cherished.  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  who  possessed  more 
dignity,  and  patriotism.  He  was  toler- 
ant and  sympathetic,  and  always  con- 
scious of  his  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  a  legislator. 

His  long  service  as  a  Member  of  this 
House  is  proof  of  his  abundant  ability 
and  popularity  among  his  fellow  Mem- 
bers and  constituents  as  well. 

His  death  was  a  personal  loss  to  me, 
and  I  extend  to  his  bereaved  family  my 
heartfelt  sympathy. 
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C  I.  0.  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROT  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  aacBxcAM 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVB 

Fridaw.  June  9. 19U 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  article  from  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times  of  June  6. 1944: 

C.  L  O.  rOIJTICS 

(By  Mark  Foots) 

WASHDtoTON. — Some  idea  of  the  huge  cam- 
paign kitty  which  will  be  made  available 
by  the  O.  I.  O.  political  action  committee  for 
the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt  was 
revealed  in  a  bearing  before  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Thomas  B.  Patton,  counsel  for  the 
Republic  Steel  Corporation,  asserted  that 
companies  representing  four-fifths  of  the  In- 
dustry had  tiimed  over  to  the  steel  workers 
union  $3,700,975  in  dues  checked  off  from 
wages  of  301,417  workers. 

"A  substantial  portion."  he  asserted.  'Is  to 
be  poured  into  the  funds  of  the  political 
action  committee  which  wUl  use  its  poUUcal 
Influence  in  the  coming  national  elections. 
The  restilt  wUl  be  to  place  potent  financial 
backing  behind  some  poUtical  party,  based  on 
forced  contributions,  to  t  previously  unheard 
of  extent.  No  cltlaen  should  be  forced 
against  his  wUl  to  contribute,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  political  party  or  movement." 

The  C.  I.  O.  group,  committed  to  the  re- 
election of  President  Roosevelt,  as  of  today 
has  a  kitty  of  nearly  ^700.000,  of  which  9189.- 
000  already  has  been  spent  In  electioneering. 
This  fund  would  not  be  possible  except  for 
the  check-off  system.  That  fsystem  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  Preddent  soon  after 
the  New  Deal  came  into  existence  In  1033. 

The  first  huge  contribution  out  of  the 
check-off  union  funds  to  a  political  cam- 
paign was  made  in  1936  for  the  election  of 
Roosevelt.  The  check-off  came  about  in  this 
way:  The  old  N.  EL  A.  madit  a  deal  with  the 
mine  owners  under  which  they  were  allowed 
to  fix  prices  without  regard  to  the  antitrust 
laws  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  also  withhold  union  dues  from  the 
workers'  pay  envelopes.  The  pay-off  came 
when  John  L.  Lewis  com^lbuted  $600,000 
out  of  union  funds  to  the  campaign. 

Iniquity  of  the  use  of  check-off  funds  for 
campaign  purposes  arises  from  two  facts: 
First,  it  is  illegal  for  laboi  unions  as  such 
to  make  contributions  to  political  campaign 
fiinds  the  Corrupt  Practlox  Act  for  years 
has  forbidden  tmder  severe  penalties.  When 
the  Smith-ConnaUy  Antlstrlke  Act  was 
passed  more  than  a  year  ago  it  extended  this 
prohibition  to  labor  imlomi.  Tet,  Attorney 
General  Biddle  has  ruled  ttat  the  contribu- 
tors of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Oommit- 
tee  do  not  violate  the  law. 

Senator  Osznf ,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island, 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  Is  sup- 
posed to  keep  a  current  check  on  campaign 
contributions  and  practices,  defended  the 
action  of  the  Attorney  General.  He  said 
that  the  C  I.  O.  group  was  working  to  edu- 
cate the  voters  and  concentrated  on  "lasxies 
rathet  than  candidates." 

The  second  bjectlon  to  contributions  from 
funds  obtained  by  labor  unions  through  the 
check-off  system  is  that  they  i  y  be  and  fre- 
quently are  a  forced  contrikution  from  work- 
ers. Many  workers,  if  the}  knew  their  dues 
were  to  be  used  partly  for  ]x>litlcal  ptuposes. 
would  refuse  to  pay  dues.  But  under  the 
check-off  qrstem  they  have  no  alternative. 


"nieir  dues  payment  is  automatic  and  goej 
with  their  Job. 

More  recently  a  modlflcatton  of  the  check- 
off system  has  been  Instituted  by  the  Rooee- 
velt  administration.  It  Is  quite  aa  effective 
in  forcing  workers  to  pay  union  dues  which 
may  be  used  for  political  purposes.  Tills  Is 
the  maintenance-of-membership  system. 
Unc'er  this  practice  union  menbers  must  pay 
their  union  dues  or  lose  their  Jobs. 

It  will  be  interesting  as  the  campaign  de- 
velops to  see  whether  the  Senate  oommlttee 
headed  by  Senator  Oixnt  will  do  a  real  Job 
of  exposing  illegal  practices.  The  effective- 
naes  of  this  oommlttee  has  Tiried  from  oam> 
palgn  to  campaign. 

In  1938,  under  the  ehalrmanahlp  of  the 
late  Senator  Sheppard,  Democrat,  of  T^sas, 
It  was  a  powerful  influence  in  disclosing  cam- 
paign Irregularities  in  Kentucky.  Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States.  Its  findings 
contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  Hatch 
clean-politics  law.  Among  other  things.  It 
revealed  that  W.  P.  B.  employees  were  being 
forced,  on  penalty  of  loss  of  their  Jobs,  to 
vote  for  Senator  BAaKLcr.  of  Kentucky. 


ResoIntioB  ProvicliBg  for  an  Hour  of 
Prayer  on  D-Day 

REMARKS 

'    or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  FCKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8 
I  presented  House  Resolution  536  deal- 
ing with  certain  activities  for  D-day.  I 
feel  it  was  a  mistake  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Rules  did  not  consider  this  resolution, 
because  I  am  sure  it  would  have  met  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House. 

On  May  8  I  addressed  the  House  as 
follows: 

Bfr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  wcvld  began. 
men  have  turned  to  Ood  for  guidance  virhen 
they  realize  their  greatest  needs.  Never  have 
they  been  disappointed.  He  has  beer  pointed 
to  as  a  mighty  fortress  by  the  great  q)lrltual 
leaders  of  all  time.  He  gives  us  strength 
for  our  bodies,  rest  for  our  weary  qilrits, 
and  peace  to  ow  troubled  minds.  He  can 
and  wUl  give  us  strength,  grace,  and  courage 
to  carry  on  now.  His  Son  said  the  earnest 
prayer  of  a  rlghteotis  man  availeth  much. 
Holy  Writ  records  many  incidents  of  mighty 
things  accomplished  by  the  united  prayers 
and  efforts  of  the  people. 

Apparently  D-<lay  is  drawing  nigh,  and 
the  hotu-  of  Invasion  may  be  any  hour.  Many 
communities  have  set  aside  the  invaalon  hour 
to  assemble  in  their  chxirches  to  Implore 
divine  guidance  and  strength  of  arms  to 
accomplish  an  early  victory  and  bring  about 
a  lasting  peace.  Inasmuch  as  the  Nation 
rightfully  looks  to  this  Hovise  for  leadership, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  for  the 
House  to  take  appropriate  action  when  the 
news  of  the  invasion  comes. 

House  Resolution  536,  which  I  Intro- 
duced Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  are  engaged  in  a  global  war; 
and 

Whereas  the  freedom  of  mankind  througih- 
out  the  world  is  at  stake;  and 

Whereas  nearly  every  home  in  America  has 
loved  ones  in  places  of  great  danger;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  in  God  and  recognlae 
His  mighty  power  as  well  as  beUerlng  la 
the  justice  of  our  cause;  and 


Whereas  D-<lay  or  ths  hour  of  Invasion 
draws  near,  and  realizing  the  grest  sacrlAoe 
It  will  take:  and  since  the  NaUon  rlghtfuBy 
looks  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
leadership:  Therefore  be  It 

Meaolvtd,  That  when  the  news  comes  that 
the  Invasion  has  begun  If  the  House  of  Rep> 
resentatlves  be  in  session  that  an  Immediate 
recess  be  declared;  the  roU  caUed  to  asesmble 
ths  membership;  and  a  period  of  16  minutes 
be  spent  In  prayer  under  the  direction  of  the 
House  Chaplain  In  order  to  have  graoe.  cour- 
age, and  strength  to  carry  on  In  that  trying 
and  aolenm  hour  for  ourselves  and  our  armed 
forces  everywhere,  as  well  as  for  an  eariy 
victory  and  a  lasting  peace;  and  be  It  fxir- 
ther 

AcJotoeA,  That  If  the  Bouse  of  Beprs— nta- 
tives  be  not  In  sssslon.  then  the  House  at 
Representatives  ahall  convene  on  that  day 
at  the  accustomed  hour  for  the  purpoae  of 
carrying  out  this  resolution. 


Jackson  Hole  Nationd  MonnmeBt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  BOSSOUBI 

Of  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
controversial  issue  has  developed  in 
reference  to  a  bill,  H.  R.  2241.  that  has 
been  introduced  which  would  set  aside 
the  President's  E?;ecutive  order  creating 
the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  in 
Wyoming. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  the  House  nat- 
urally I  am  interested  in  this  legislation. 
Recently  our  committee  met  to  discuss 
the  effect  of  the  bill  If  it  ever  came  up. 
It,  of  course,  sets  a  precedent.  Congress 
heretofore  never  passed  legislation  to 
abrogate  any  Executive  order  issued 
under  the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  or  the 
Historical  Site  Act 

In  order  to  properly  be  advised  so 
that  I  could  meet  the  Issue  intelligently 
if  the  bill  is  presented  to  the  House  for 
consideration,  I  called  upon  the  Depart- 
i^ent  of  the  Interior  for  information, 
asking  numerous  questions.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  my  query,  and  under 
the  permission  granted  me  I  include  it 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  The  statement 
follows: 

JACKSOlf  BOLS  MATIONAI.  MOHTJlCXjrr,  WTO. 

1.  What  Is  JaAson  Hole  National  Monu- 
ment? 

Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  Is  a  Ped- 
eral  reservation  comprising  173.065  acres  of 
Federal  land  in  the  northern  portion  of  Jack- 
son Hole,  a  spectacular  valley  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Snake  River  in  northwestern 
Wyoming.  The  national  monument  adjoins 
Grand  Teton  National  Park.  In  addition  to 
the  Federal  lands,  the  boundaries  established 
for  the  monument  contain  33.560  acres  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  John  O.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for 
donation  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
16304  acres  of  other  private  or  State  lands. 
The  total  acreage  within  the  boundaries  is 
222,929. 

2.  Under  what  authority  was  this  national 
monument  created? 

On  March  16.  1943,  the  President  lasued  a 
proclamation  reserving  these  lands  vnOm  tha 
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authority  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  8. 
1906  (34  Stat.  225).  which  U  as  follows: 

•"That  tbe  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized.  In  hla  discretion,  to 
declare  by  public  proclamation  historic  land- 
-marks.  historic  and  prehistoric  structures, 
and  other  objects  of  historic  or  scientific  In- 
terest that  are  situated  upon  the  lands  owned 
pr  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  national  monuments, 
and  may  reserve  as  a  part  thereof  parcels  of 
land,  the  limits  of  which  in  all  cases  shall 
be  confined  to  the  smallest  area  compatible 
with  the  proper  care  and  management  of 
the  object*  to  be  protected;  Provided,  That 
when  such  objects  are  situated  upon  a  tract 
covered  by  a  boni*  fide  unperfected  claim  or 
held  in  private  ownership.  th«  tract,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
prr<per  care  and  management  of  the  object, 
may  be  relinquished  to  the  Oovemmeut.  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U  hereby  au- 
thorized to  accept  the  relinquishment  of  such 
tracts  in  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States." 

3.  Why  was  Jackson  Hole  National  Monu- 
ment established? 

"To  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein 
and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjojrment  of 
future  generations."  (The  purpose  of  na- 
tional monuments  as  defined  by  Congress  in 
the  act  of  August  25.  1918   (39  Stat.  535).) 

Jackson  Hole  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  valleys  In  America.  Its 
abundant  plant  and  animal  life,  as  well  as 
Its  geological  formations,  give  it  great  sci- 
entific Interest.  It  Is  an  Important  part  of 
the  wintering  grounds  of  the  largest  elk  herd 
In  the  United  States.  It  has  been  an  his- 
toric landmark  since  the  era  of  the  fur  trap- 
pers a  century  ago. 

The  monument  includes  the  minimum 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  tJid  manage- 
ment of  the  northern  portiou  of  Jackson 
Hole,  which  is  to  be  preserved  In  its  natural 
and  unspoiled  condition.  The  southern  por- 
tion, where  the  best  ranch  lands  are  situated, 
is  not  Included  In  the  monument. 

4.  Was  the  creation  of  Jackson  Hole  Na- 
tional Monument  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished precedent? 

Every  President  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  June  8,  1906.  known  as  the  Antlqxilties 
Act.  has  established  national  monuments  un- 
der the  authority  of  that  act,  a  total  of  82 
having  been  thus  created. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  8  years 
created  18  national  monuments  totaling 
1.534329  acres. 

President  Taft  in  4  years  created  10  na- 
tional monuments  totaling  23(X)  acres. 

President  Wilson  in  8  years  created  13  na- 
tional   monuments   totaling    1,121.996   acres. 

President  Harding  in  2  years  created  8  na- 
tional monuments  totaling  8.937  acres. 

President  Coolidge  In  6  years  created  13 
national  monuments  totaling  1,243,063  acres. 

President  Hoover  In  4  years  created  9  na- 
tional monuments  totaling  2,147.640  acres. 

President  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  in  11  years 
has  created  11  national  monuments  totaling 
1,494.767   acres. 

Seven  of  the  83  national  monuments  thus 
established  were  larger  than  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument.     These  were: 

(1)  Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  in 
Atlaona,  established  in  1908  by  President 
Tlieodore  Roosevelt.  806.400  acres. 

(2)  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument 
In  Washington  established  in  1909  by  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt.  633,600  acres. 

(3)  Katmal  National  Monument  In  Alaska 
established  in  1918  by  President  Wilson. 
1,087,990  acres. 

(4)  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument  In 
Alaska  established  in  1925  by  President 
CooUdge,  1.164.000  acres. 


(5)  Death  Valley  Ni.tional  Monument  in 
California  established  in  1933  by  President 
Hoover.  1,601,800  acres. 

(6)  Joshua  Tree  Ni  tional  Monument  In 
California  established  in  1936  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  338.258  acres. 

(7)  Oregon  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monu- 
ment in  Arizona  establ  shed  In  1937  by  Presi- 
dent Pranklln  D.  Roos  svelt,  330,690  acres. 

5.  Has  the  Supreme  ( ;ourt  ever  rendered  an 
opinion  concerning  tl  e  establishment  of  a 
national  monument  u  :ider  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  June  8,  1906  > 

Yes.  After  Preaideit  Theodore  Roosevelt 
created  the  first  On  nd  Canyon  National 
Monument  in  Arizoni,  containing  806.400 
acres,  the  legality  of  tl  e  monument  was  con- 
tested on  the  gro\jnds  that  the  area  did  not 
qualify  for  monumei  it  status  under  the 
Antiquities  Act.  and  t  lat  the  President  had 
acted  without  author!  ,y  in  setting  it  apart 
as  a  national  monume  it.  In  1920.  the  Court 
rendered  its  opinion  (:  i52  U.  8.  450) : 

"The  defendants  ins  st  that  the  monument 
reserve  should  be  dlsn  garded  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  aut  lorlty  for  Its  creation. 
To  this  we  cannot  &i  sent.  The  act  under 
which  the  President  proceeded  empowered 
him  to  establish  reser  res  embracing  'objects 
of  historic  or  scientlflc  interest.'  The  Grand 
Canyon,  as  stated  in  1  is  proclamation  'is  an 
object  of  unusual  scien  tiflc  interest'." 

6.  Was  the  rreation  ( )f  this  national  monu- 
ment an  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  the 
State,  the  county,  or  ai  y  individual? 

The  proclamation  eitabflshlng  the  monu- 
ment reserved  only  thu  Federal  lands  within 
the  described  boundaiies  and  it  was  issued 
subject  to  all  valid  ex  sting  rights.  Certain 
private  and  State  lan<  s  are  also  within  the 
described  boxmdaries,  but  these  lands  are 
still  in  private  and  State  ownership,  and 
the  rights  of  the  c  imers  are  the  same 
as  they  were  before  he  proclamation  was 
Issued.  The  private  1  inds  can  be  acquired 
only  by  donation  or  b  '  purchase  with  funds 
appropriated  by  the  C  >ngres8.  They  cannot 
be  acquired  by  condemnation  unless  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  funds  therefor.  The 
State  lands  may  be  >  ixchanged  for  Federal 
lands  of  equal  value  outside  the  monument. 
If  the  State  so  wishes  No  lands  have  been 
confiscated,  no  citizen  have  been  dispos- 
sessed, and  private  )roperty  and  income 
within  the  monument  is  subject  to  taxation 
as  it  was  before  the  nonument  was  estab- 
lished. 

7.  Who  owns  the  Ian  Is  within  the  described 
boundaries? 

Federal  land  and  x  'ater,  173,064.62  acres, 
77.6  percent:  land  pur  ;hased  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  don  ite  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 33,559.89  acres,  15.1  percent:  re- 
maining private  lands.  14.937.16  acres.  6.7  per- 
cent: State  school  lai  ids,  1.367.32  acres.  0.6 
percent:  total  lands,  2:  2,928.99  acres,  100  per- 
cent. 

The  Federal  land  ai  id  the  land  purchased 
by  Mr.  Rockefeller  to  donate  to  the  Federal 
Government  comprise  more  than  92  percent 
of  the  total  area  irlthin  the  described 
boundaries. 

8.  For  what  have  th  >se  lands  been  used? 
About  8.000  acres   ^  rithin   the  monument 

boundaries  are  under  cultivation,  of  which 
3.6(X}  acres  are  lrrlgat4  d.  About  54.0(X)  acres 
are  subject  to  grazing  9y  about  6.300  head  of 
cattle  during  varying  •  ortlons  of  the  year,  of 
which  4,0(X)  head  of  vattle  require  summer 


range  on  the  adjoinln 


timber   within   the   nonument   has   certain 


local  uses   but  Is  no1 


terlor,  who  is  charged 


national  forest.     The 


considered  to  be  of 


commercial  significance.  The  area  has  been 
\ised  principally  for  recreation  and  wildlife 
conservation.  There  are  341  people  living 
In  the  monument. 

9.  How  does  the  cresltion  of  the  monument 
affect  livestock  grazing  ? 

On  April  8.  1943,  th;  Secretary  of  the  In- 


with  the  administra- 


tion of  the  monvunent,  Issued  an  adminis- 
trative policy  statement  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted: 

"All  permits  Issued  by  the  Forest  Service 
or  other  Federal  agencies  for  use  of  lands 
now  within  the  national  monument  will  be 
honored  by  the  National  Park  Service  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  holders,  and  the 
members  of  their  Immediate  family." 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee, he  amplified  his  position  concerning 
grazing  within  the  monument,  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  show  how  completely  we  desire 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  those  few  Indi- 
viduals who  have  some  6,300  head  of  cattle 
and  horses  grazing  in  this  area,  I  am  willing 
•  •  •  to  support  a  measure  which  has  been 
suggested  to  me  whereby  those  who  own 
lands  within  the  monument,  appixrtenant  to 
which  are  gr  iing  rights  on  public  lands 
within  the  monument,  can  be  assured  that 
they  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  will  be  pro- 
tected in  those  rights  so  long  as  they  own 
lands  within  the  monument.     •     •     • 

"The  rights  of  those  cattlemen  who  have 
ranches  outside  of  the  monument  but  who 
have  crossed  the ^  area  for  years  to  reach 
their  present  siunmer  range  in  the  national 
forest  will  be  continued." 

10.  How  does  the  creation  of  the  monu- 
ment affect  the  county  tax  structure? 

The  Teton  County  treasurer  reports  that 
the  county's  average  annual  Income  for  the 
years  1940,  1941,  and  1942  was  $132,052.  The 
average  annual  county  tax  revenue  from 
Bdr.  Rockefeller's  land  is  a  little  less  than 
$10,(X)0,  which  he  has  paid  ever  since  he 
bought  these  lands  15  yean  ago  to  donate  to 
the  public  and  Is  still  paying,  pending  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress  to  au- 
thorize some  suitable  compensation  to  Teton 
County  when  these  lands  are  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  are  removed 
from  the  local  tax  rolls.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  both  in- 
dicated that  they  would  favor  such  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ccMinty  tax  problem. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  annual 
payments  to  counties  from  the  income  from 
national  forests,  graziirg  districts,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  Federal  conservation 
lands.  The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  counties  to  share  similarly  from 
the  national  parks  and  monuments. 

11.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument  project? 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  Government,  beginning  in  the  Ckxjl- 
idge  administration,  to  acquire  private  lands 
in  the  northern  part  of  Jackson  Hole  so  that 
they  might  be  donated  to  the  American  pub- 
lic for  recreation  purposes,  together  with  the 
public  domain  and  other  Federal  lands  in 
the  area.  This  was  in  response  to  the  pleas 
of  Jackson  Hole  residents  that  a  portion  of 
that  great  scenic  valley  be  preserved  for  pub- 
lic enjoyment.  The  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ment are  essentially  those  presented  to  a 
special  wildlife  committee  of  the  Senate  by 
a  group  of  Jackson  Hole  citizens  In  1930,  ex- 
cept that  the  monument  comprises  less  land 
than  the  plan  presented  in  1930.  Since  the 
time  of  President  c:kx>lldge.  each  succeeding 
President  has  approved  the  project,  and  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  continued  to  hold  them  and 
pay  taxes  upon  them.  His  investment  in 
these  lands  is  approximately  ♦1.5(X).000. 

12.  What  action  has  Congress  previously 
taken  regarding  the  Jackson  Hole  project? 

Prior  to  the  consideration  of  the  Barrett 
bill  (H.  R.  2241),  this  project  has  been  in- 
vestigated on  the  ground  by  numerous  con- 
gressional committees  and  none  of  those 
committees  had  rendered  adverse  reports. 
In  1934,  a  bill  to  add  the  Jackson  Hole  area 
to  Grand  Teton  National  Park  passed  the 
Senate,  and  was  reported  favorably  from  the 
House  Public  Lands  Committee  on  the  last 
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day  of  that  session.  The  House  committee 
report  contained  a  provisim  requested  by 
the  Bweau  of  the  Budget  that  precluded 
the  possibility  of  compensating  Teton  County 
for  the  loss  of  taxes  which  vrould  result  from 
the  removal  of  private  lands  in  the  monu- 
ment from  the  local  tax  rolls. 

JACKSON    HOLX    NATIONAL    MONUMXNT    A 
CBaONOLOC!.' 

1928:  Jackson  Hole  dtiiiens  invited  the 
Superintendent  of  Tellowitone  to  confer 
with  them  In  Jackson  Hole  and  they  pro- 
posed that  the  essential  private  lands  in  the 
northern  part  of  Jackson  Hole  be  purchased 
and  that  that  part  of  the  Hde  and  the  Grand 
Teton  range,  w^ich  comisted  largely  of 
federally  owned  lands,  be  added  to  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

1926:  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  visited 
Jackson  Hole  and  became  Interested  in  the 
plan  to  preserve  a  part  of  it  in  its  natural 
condition.  He  was  encoixaged  to  Invest 
$1,500,000  in  the  purchase  of  private  lands 
necessary  to  roimd  out  Federad  holdings. 

1927:  President  Coolldgt  withdrew  from 
entry  the  public  lands  in  Jickson  Hole. 

1927-28:  Mr.  Rockefellei  conferred  with 
the  elected  offlcials  of  Wyoming,  Members 
of  Congress.  Secretary  of  t^e  Interior  Work, 
and  President  Calvin  CkK)lld;e,  concerning  his 
intention  of  purchasing  tho  essential  private 
lands  in  Jackson  Hole. 

1928:  Mr.  Rockefeller's  lend-purchase  pro- 
gram got  under  way. 

1929:  <3rand  Teton  Natlcnal  Park  was  es- 
tablished, and  it  comprised  practically  a  solid 
block  of  Federal  lands.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  land -purchasing  program  to 
effect  an  adequate  unit  ol  public  lands  in 
Jackson  Hole  continued. 

1929:  SecreUry  of  the  In-^rior  Ray  Lyman 
Wilbur  visited  Jackson  Holt ,  approved  of  the 
plan  to  preserve  a  represer  tatlve  portion  of 
the  Hole,  and  reported  to  President  Hoover, 
who  also  expressed  his  approval. 

1930:  The  Special  Wlldl.'fe  Committee  of 
the  Senate  visited  Jackson  Hole.  A  group  of 
Jackson  Hole  citizens  presented  their  pro- 
posal for  the  boundaries  of  ;he  project,  which 
was  favorably  received  bj  the  committee. 
Those  recommended  boundaries  included  a 
larger  area  than  is  contained  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  National  Monument. 

1933:  The  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee 
investigated  the  Jackson  Hole  project.  Sen- 
ator Carey,  of  Wyoming,  tbdk  a.prlncipal  part 
in  this  Investigation. 

1934:  The  Senate  passed  the  Carey  bill 
to  add  the  area  to  Grand  T<  ton  National  Park 
and  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  re- 
ported the  bUl  favorably  en  the  last  day  of 
that  session  of  Congress. 

1938:  The  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee 
held  a  hearing  on  Jackson  Hole  project.  The 
committee  made  no  recon imendatlons. 

1943:  Jackson  Hole  Na-;lonal  Monument 
was  established. 


Gannett-Petteiifill-RiiBielf-McClare's  Mil- 
lionaires' ABeadmeiit  to  Oppress  the 
Poor  and  Benefit  the  lUch 


REMARFOS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Juru  8,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  3  weeks,  I  have  made  several 
speeches  calling  attention  to  the  vicioua 
and  un-American  activities  of  the  Oan- 


nett-Pettenglll  political  action  commit- 
tee— alias  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Oovemment,  Inc. 

Because  our  liberties  would  be  almost 
immediately  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
passage  of  the  proposed  twenty -second 
amendment  which  is  sponsored  by  this 
Fascist  group.  I  have  had  printed  a  16- 
page  booklet  containing  my  speeches  to 
date  on  this  subject.  The  booklet  is  en- 
titled "Most  Sinister  Lobby  Ever  Organ- 
ized." I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  copies 
upon  request  to  interested  persons. 

In  those  speeches.  I  endeavored  to 
show  the  following  facts: 

First.  This  proposed  twenty-second 
amendment  is  a  millionaires'  amend- 
ment, designed  to  make  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer. 

Second.  It  is  sponsored  by  a  Fascist 
group,  headed  by  a  convicted  German 
agent,  Edward  A.  Rumely;  a  millionaire 
publisher,  Prank  E.  Gannett;  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Finance  Committee.  Samuel  B.  Petten- 
gill ;  and  a  Fascist  instructor  by  the  name 
of  McClure. 

Third.  It  is  designed  to  impoverish  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  make  im- 
possible the  pajonent  of  the  national 
debt,  the  veterans'  benefits,  and  social 
security  benefits  to  the  unemployed,  the 
aged  and  other  dependents. 

Fourth.  It  will  wreck  small  business. 

Fifth.  .It  is  being  vigorously  and  open- 
ly advocated  through  a  national  publicity 
campaign,  but  when  placed  before  the 
respective  State  legislatures  is  handled 
in  an  under  cover  manner  without  bene- 
fit of  public  hearings  before  the  proper 
committees  of  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures. 

Sixth.  It  is  being  offered  by  means  of 
a  hitherto  unused  clause  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  has  already  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislatures  of  16  States.  In 
1  State.  Pennsylvania,  the  resolution  was 
vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

Seventh.  When  32  States  have  passed 
such  a  resolution,  Congress  will  have  no 
recourse  but  to  call  a  constitutional  con- 
vention upon  this  proposed  amendment. 

Eighth.  This  Fascist  group  is  now 
forming  its  own  local  political  commit- 
tees in  all  congressional  districts  and  has 
ample  finances  to  carry  on  its  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  and  intimidation. 

Ninth.  Attempts  were  made  in  10  other 
States,  including  my  own  State  of  Texas, 
to  pass  one  of  these  resolutions  in  the 
last  session  of  the  State  legislature. 
Texas  is  also  among  the  States  where 
local  political  committees  are  being 
formed  by  this  vicious  group. 

Tenth.  Despite  the  opposition  of  re- 
sponsible small  business  and  labor  in- 
terests, the  campaign  to  put  this  amend- 
ment across  is  making  steady  progress. 
We  can  assume  that  the  effort  will  con- 
tinue. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  wake 
up.  We  must,  as  Mr.  Whitney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  says,  "Smoke  out  the  reac- 
tionaries that  are  trsdng  to  put  over  this 
stupid  proposal,"  and,  as  he  also  so  ex- 
cellently puts  it,  "In  this  war  against 
world  fascism  battles  must  be  won  on 
the  home  front  as  well  as  on  the  battle 
front." 


TPSSKIWA   MSRQfO 

Recently  this  group,  following  the  same 
procedure  as  in  other  congressional  dis- 
tricts, went  to  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict at  Texarkana  to  organize  a  unit  of 
the  80-caIled  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government.  On  April  19.  1944. 
a  letter  was  sent  out  from  Texarkana  in 
which  it  was  stated: 

A  limited  nvunber  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  whom  we  know  to  be  In- 
terested In  the  American  way  of  life,  as 
we  have  known  It  heretofore,  are  being  In- 
▼Itect  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  head  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Government, 
at  an  informal  dinner  meeting.  Hotel  Grim, 
In  Texarkana.  at  6:30  p.  m..  next  Wednesday, 
April  26. 

Mr.  PettenglU  is  an  authority  on  consti- 
tutional government,  and  Is  well  Informed 
upon  what  Is  now  being  done  through  Gov- 
ernment btireaus.  He  is  a  forceful  speaker, 
and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  find  his 
message  to  be  filled  with  worth-while  in- 
formation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  PettenglU's  ad- 
dress, consideration  wlU  be  given  to  an 
organized  effort  So  promote  and  maintain 
constitutional  government  in  these  United 
States.  Methods  of  financing  an  educa- 
tional campaign  will  be  dlscuased.  An 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  our  guests  to 
participate  In  financing  this  work  if  they 
should  wish  to  do  so,  but  no  high  pressure 
methods  of  raising  money  will  be  used.  The 
primary  object  of  the  meeting  wUl  be  to 
organise  the  First  Congressional  District  at 
Texas  as  a  unit  of  the  Texas  division  of  the 
Committee  for  Oonstitutlonal  Oovemment. 

For  your  convenience  we  have  enclosed  a 
postal  card  on  which  3k>u  may  indicate  your 
acceptance  or  nonacceptance  so  that  the 
hotel  may  prepare  for  the  number  of  guests 
expected. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  a  select 
group  was  being  invited  and  confined 
principally  to  those  who  they  hope  have 
been  misled  by  such  statements  that  the 
American  way  of  life  is  being  Jeopardized. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  money  was 
to  be  raised  at  the  meeting  and  that  the 
primary  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
organize  the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Texas  as  a  unit  of  the  Texas  division 
of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government. 

It  occurs  to  me  tliat  the  intentions  of 
this  group  are  very  plain.  They  desire 
to  destroy  anyone  whom  they  cannot 
control. 

Mr.  Pettengill's  speech  at  that  meeting 
was  worthy  of  his  tutor,  Dr.  Rumely.  It 
was  in  the  best  German  propaganda  tra- 
dition. Following  the  precept  of  that 
other  master  propagandist,  Herr  Goeb- 
bels.  Pettenglll  uttered  several  prophetic 
statements  designed  to  throw  fear  into 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners.  Pettenglll 
said: 

Complete  control  of  all  Important  business 
in  America,  the  goal  sought,  would  make  the 
condition  in  this  country  not  much  different 
from  that  now  existing  in  Nazi  Germany. 

Of  course,  in  saying  that,  Pettenglll 
was  not  talking  about  the  goal  sought  by 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. Or,  was  he  inadvertently  pull- 
ing back  the  $moke  screen  his  type  so 
expertly  uses?  Was  he  letting  a  small 
group  see  behind  the  scenes  the  road 
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which  he  and  Dr.  Rumely  want  them  to 
follow? 

Quotlnc  from  the  newspaper  which  re- 
ported Pettcnglll'i  speech,  It  sayi: 

•ptaklng  ftbout  th«  poMlbllltlM  ot  s  flntiS' 
•Ui  crtih,  Pttunfflll  r«c«ll«<l  Uut,  afUr  th« 
rtnt  World  War.  UolUd  flutei  bonds  wtnt 
down  to  ttt.  or  IT  polnti.  AfUr  thU  war.  be 
Mid.  if  Ouvtmment  bonds  go  on  10  points  It 
would  rum  evtry  bank  In  tb«  country. 

That  state  of  affairs  which  Mr.  Petten- 
fill  spoke  of  in  alarmist  fashion  is  Just 
exactly  what  would  happen  If  the  pro- 
posed twenty-second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  should  become  law.  I  quote 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  Division 
of  Tax  Research  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  which  has  been 
malcing  some  study  of  the  amendment  in 
question  and  its  possible  effects  upon  the 
Nation  and  its  economy.  I  quote  from 
the  Treasury  Department  analysis  of  this 
amendment,  dated  June  6, 1944: 

The  credit  of  the  Federal  Government  rests 
on  Its  power  to  levy  taxes  to  discharge  debts — 
and  on  the  fact  that  several  times  In  the 
Nations  history  this  power  has  been  used 
to  bring  abcut  a  rapid  reduction  of  the 
National  debt.  Under  the  proposed  25  per- 
cent llmitaUon  •  •  •  the  Federal  tax 
powers  would  not  permit  getting  revenues 
much  at  aU  above  the  level  of  expenditures 
In  a  year  of  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  limita- 
tion would  have  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
constitutional  prohibition  on  reducing  the 
national  debt.  For  emergencies,  unless  they 
Involved  active  participation  in  war  (so  that 
the  limitation  would  be  suspended),  there 
would  be  no  tax  powers  In  reserve.  In  such 
a  situation  as  that  of  1940,  for  example— 
when  rearmament  became  necessary  but  we 
were  not  actively  at  war— It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  Increase  borrowings  without  taking 
steps  to  Increase  revenue. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  a  per- 
petual debt  if  Pettengill's  and  Oannett's 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Now  let  us  see  what  wotUd  happen  to 
the  market  value  of  Government  bonds 
under  Pettengill's  amendment.  The 
Treasury  Department  report  has  this  ad- 
ditional comment  to  offer  in  that  connec- 
tion as  follows: 

It  is  well  known  that  when  mimlcipal 
governments  operate  under  tax  limitations 
and  have  no  further  tax  powers  in  reserve, 
their  t>onds  commonly  are  regarded  as  sec- 
ond grade  or  lower,  and  in  such  cases  emer- 
gencies may  bring  a  sudden  and  sharp  de- 
cline in  their  credit  standing.  To  put  hob- 
bles on  Federal  taxing  power  would  like- 
wise weaken  Federal  credit  and  expose  It  to 
shocks.  Since  we  have  been  throtigh  two 
great  wars  and  a  great  depression  without 
Psderal  credit  being  called  in  question,  it 
is  easy  to  forget  that  such  a  thing  is  pos- 
sible. But  thers  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  Federal  credit  deteriorated  and  if 
we  sacrificed  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
mm  of  taxing  power  it  might  happen  again 
(as  In  the  instance  of  the  "run"  on  the 
Tteasury  during  the  silver  difficulties  of  the 
1890's). 

If  Federal  credit  suffers.  State  and  local 
credit  will  suffer  with  it.  Any  real  shock  to 
public  faith  in  Federal  securities  would  im- 
doubtedly  involve  State  and  local  sectirlties 
•ympeibetlcally.  Furthermore,  any  such 
shock  would  weaken  the  banks  and  other 
credit  institutions  and  hinder  them  in  as- 
sisting State  and  local  governments.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the  support 
at  the  Federal  Government  was  very  valu- 
ta to  State  and  local  governments  in  the 
depibs  of  the  depression  of  the  thirties  and 
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You  may  choose  o  say  that  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  an  unusua  imagination  and  am 
seeing  ghosts  instet  d  of  real  enemies  of 
this  Nation,  but  I  s  ly  to  you  that  it  is  a 
very  strange  circim  stance  indeed  which 
prompted  this  propaganda  syndicate  to 
allow  its  scheme  ta  lie  relatively  dor- 
mant during  peacet  me  and  to  only  com- 
mence its  aggressiv  i  campaigning  about 
the  time  that  the  war  commenced  in 
Europe. 

No  one  has  ever  ai  icused  those  who  hold 
to  the  German  viewpoint  of  not  being 
f  arsighted.  The  pi  inning  and  the  prep- 
aration which  went  into  the  German 
scheme  for  the  cone  uest  of  Europe  In  this 
war  admittedly  wi  s  bulletproof  except 
for  one  thing — the  allure  to  believe  that 
this  Nation  would  ever  enter  another 
European  war.      Hitler  and  his  min- 


ions never  thought 
far.      They  never 


that  we  would  go  so 
oresaw  June  6,  1944. 


When  they  did  fi  nally  realize  that  this 
Nation  neant  busli  less  again  in  this  war, 
they  immediately  b  rought  up  their  Quis- 
ling  reserves  and  h  sued  the  instructions 


which  culminated 
tion  of  their  plans 


n  the  greater  activa- 
to  sap  the  power  and 


strength  of  this  G  »vemment  at  its  ten- 
derest  spot,  its  pur  te  strings. 
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tbs  MO-OOCOOCOOO  wartime  revenue  flgtire 
points  to  post-war  revenue  soroswbert  la  tiM 
nslfbborhood  of  #36,000,000,000,  not  includ- 
ing social  security  Uses. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  msny  lUmf  wUl 
greatly  exceed  their  pre-war  levels,  Ths  oast 
of  intsrest  on  ths  public  debt,  the  military 
establishment,  the  veterans  and  other  war- 
caused  Items  will  be  enormously  enlarged. 
When  allowance  Is  made  for  the  Inevitable 
increase  in  other  expenditures  of  Oovem- 
ment.  It  is  clear  that  the  leeway  for  tax 
reduction  from  wartime  rates  Is  insufBeient 
to  permit  a  26-percent  maximum  rate  on 
Incomes  and  estates  without  serious  danger 
of  continuing  deficits. 

If  the  proposed  limitation  were  adopted. 
It  would  mean  reducing  to  a  25-pcrcent  level 
the  bracket  rates  that  now  exceed  25  percent. 
It  would  mean  lowering  the  40-percent  cor- 
porate normal  and  surtax,  sharply  reducing 
the  estate  tax,  and  reducing  all  individual 
income  tax  rates  to  about  the  present  first- 
bracket  level  of  23  percent.  If  no  other 
adjustments  were  made,  such  cuts  would 
involve  revenue  losses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  This  would  elimi- 
nate the  prospect  of  a  budget  stirplus  and 
make  a  deficit  probable  even  in  a  prosptf- 
ous  year. 

Of  course,  It  can  be  said  that  this  loss 
of  revenue  might  be  made  up  in  other 
ways.  Let  us  examine  that  idea  a  mo- 
ment. On  that  point,  the  Treasury  re- 
port has  this  to  offer: 

Part  of  the  revenue  loss  from  rate  reduc- 
tions brought  about  by  the  (propoeed)  limita- 
tion could  conceivably  be  made  up  by  meas- 
ures designed  to  increase  the  tax  base.  In 
the  corporation  field,  the  carry-forward  and 
carry-back  of  losses  could  be  abandoned,  per- 
centage depletion  cotild  be  eliminated,  and 
dedtictions  for  contributions  denied,  along 
with  pension  trust  and  perhaps  other  deduc- 
tions. 

In  the  individual  Income  field,  deductions 
(for  Bute  and  local  taxes,  contributions,  in- 
terest, and  similar  Items)  could  be  disal- 
lowed: forms  of  Income  not  now  Included  as 
taxable  (for  example,  Interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds  and  some  forms  of  aimultles) 
cotild  be  Included  In  taxable  income;  personal 
exemptions  cotild  be  lowered:  and  the  espe- 
cially favorable  treatment  of  capital  gains 
could  be  abarldoned. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  many  of  us  would 
wax  enthusiastic  over  all  these  proposed 
substitute  measures.  Nor  can  I  visualize 
the  average  businessman  or  consumer 
waxing  enthusiastic  over  the  only  other 
available  substitute  measure,  the  com- 
modity tax.  Here  is  what  the  Treasury 
report  has  to  say  briefly  on  that  last 
resort : 

It  would  be  possible  also  to  make  some  tax 
Increases  outside  the  restricted  field.  But 
since  the  (propoeed)  restriction  covers  es- 
tates and  all  kinds  of  Incomes  and  the  Con- 
stitution already  stands  in  the  way  of  Federal 
property  taxes,  the  only  major  unrestricted 
field  Is  that  of  commodity  taxes — 1.  e.,  sales 
taxes  and  excises.  If  one  disregards  consid- 
erations of  equity,  the  repressive  effects  of 
commodity  taxes  on  business  activity  and 
employment  and  competition  with  State 
taxes,  subetantial  revenues  can  be  raised  from 
these  sources.  Under  war  conditions,  a  6- 
percent  Federal  retail  sales  tax  would  have 
yielded  about  $3,000,000,000;  under  post-war 
conditions,  with  shortages  of  goods  relieved, 
the  figure  would  be  somewhat  higher.  But  In 
view  of  the  necessity  to  avoid  seriously  re- 
pressive effects  of  commodity  taxes  and  of  the 
many  other  considerations  that  point  toward 
reducing  war  excises  below  the  levels  pro- 
flded  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943,  a  net  gain 
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of  Btore  than  tl.OOOXXW.OOO  or  so  In  the  com- 
modity tax  field  wotUd  Imply  drahtio  uss  of 
commodity  taxes.  Congress  might  prefer  In- 
stead to  make  adjtutments  Involving  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  in  this  field. 

I  confess  that  the  precise  and  techni- 
cal language  employed  by  the  analysts 
of  the  Treasury  Department  does  not 
necessarily  highlight  in  one  or  two  sen- 
tenoes  the  dangers  Inherent  In  this  pro- 
posed amendment.  However,  Just  be- 
cause their  language  is  precise  and  tech- 
nical and  just  because  It  is  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  experts;  made  only  after 
careful  computations  leading  to  these 
conclusions,  for  those  reasons,  I  place  a 
higher  value  upon  their  statements  and 
their  conclusions  than  I  otherwise  would. 

OR.  KDWARO  A.  RtTMCLT,  A  CONVICTED  CRIMINAL, 
OmCIAL  OF  COMMrmEE  FOR  CONSTmmONAL 
COVEKN&rENT,  INC. 

I  have  been  accused  of  having  said 
some  unkind  and  unwarranted  things 
about  this  political -action  committee, 
the  Gannett-Rumeiy-Pettengill-McClure 
gang — alias  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government.  I  have  been  accused 
of  being  a  little  too  harsh  in  my  criti- 
cisms of  certain  of  the  individuals  who 
foimded  and  who  still  run  this  highly 
efficient  and  Fascist-inspired  propaganda 
machine. 

Today  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  certain  factual  information  taken 
from  the  official  court  records  and  the 
final  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Second  Circuit,  wherein  the  con- 
viction of  one  Edward  A.  Rumely  in  the 
lower  court  was  upheld  and  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  which 
sentenced  this  man  to  a  year  and  a  day 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  for  conceal- 
ing his  connections  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government  at  a  time  vhen  this 
Nation  was  at  war  with  Germany. 

In  summarizing  the  testimony  the 
court  paid  attention  to  Dr.  Rumely's 
splendid  educational  background  which 
included  study  at  Notre  Dame  University 
In  this  country,  Oxford  University  In 
England,  and,  later,  four  and  a  half  years 
at  the  German  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Freiburg.    The  court  says: 

Dtu-lng  his  sojourn  In  Oermany  he  appears 
to  have  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  some 
of  Its  leading  men.  He  has  been  a  va&n  of 
affairs.  In  1915  he  began  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Evening  Mail,  an  old 
and  well-established  newspaper  in  New  York. 

At  the  time  he  purchased  the  Mall  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  German- 
Americans  that  the  news  from  Europe  was 
put  over  in  a  one-sided  way.  As  he  (Rume- 
ly) expressed  it: 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  resentment 
against  biased  reports  that  were  coming  and 
that  bias  I  had  recognized  was-  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  newf  flow  from  the  Central 
Powers." 

And— 

the  court  goes  on  to  say: 

He  says  that  he  saw  In  that  "a  very  great 
public  opportunity."  He  thought  he  could 
get  strong  financial  support  for  his  proposed 
purcb&se  of  the  Mall,  as  he  "Intended  in  that 
paper  to  fight  the  British  blockade"  which 
he  regarded  as  unwarranted  and  Illegal. 

The  court  record  says: 
It  appears  that  on  March    18,  1915,  de- 
fendant Rumely  and  Samuel  8.  McClUre  ob- 


tained an  option  to  purchase  the  New  Tork 
Bvening  llaU. 

For  this  record,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Samuel  8.  McClure  is  still  associated 
with  Dr.  Rumely  in  hlf  present  work  and 
Is  still  liiited  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  advisers  of  the  Committee  for  Consti- 
tutional Government.  Inc. 

The  court  testimony  shows  that 
Rumely,  in  hln  defense,  maintained  that 
the  funds  he  had  used  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Evening  Mail  came  from  two 
wealthy  German -Americans  who  were 
residents  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
last  war.  The  prosecution  proved,  to  the 
obvious  satisfaction  of  the  court  and  the 
jury,  that  this  allegation  of  Rumely's 
was  untrue.  One  of  the  parties  from 
whom  Rumely  :aid  that  he  secured  this 
vast  sum  of  $1,200,000  made  deposition 
that  she.  at  no  time,  furn.shed  to  anyone 
any  money,  by  subscription,  loan,  or 
otherwise,  for  the  purchase  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  or  any  interest  in  it. 

The  other  party  from  whom  Rumely 
alleged  he  secured  these  funds  for  use 
in  buying  the  newspaper  died  in  Ger- 
many while  we  were  still  at  war  with  that 
country.  His  widow,  who  was  with  tiim 
during  that  time,  and  his  partners,  who 
resided  in  the  United  States,  all  testified 
that  he,  Herman  Siecklen,  had  never 
supplied  Rumely  with  any  funds  for  any 
purpose,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

To  make  the  prosecution's  case  com- 
plete, the  Government  established 
through  deposition  of  one  Dr.  HeinriOh 
Albert,  agent  for  the  Imperial  German 
Government  in  this  country  prior  to 
World  War  No.  1,  that  Rumely  had  re- 
ceived his  funds  from  Albert  from  funds 
which  were  the  property  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government.  Albert  also  testi- 
fied that  he  paid  an  additional  $200,000 
to  Rumely  for  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  foreign-language  press 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  entitled. 
"An  Appeal  to  the  American  People." 
Prom  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Albert  which 
Is  quite  lengthy,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
entire  deal  through  which  Rumely  ac- 
quired the  Evening  Mail  was  cooked  up 
during  many  long  conferences  which 
Rumely  and  Albert  had  in  that  con- 
nection. Furthermore,  It  was  his  ad- 
mitted intention  and  purpose  in  acquir- 
ing said  paper  to  use  it  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  propagandizing  the  American 
people  and  "selling"  to  us  the  cause  of 
Germany  and  the  Central  Powers. 

Now,  this  admitted  Goebbels  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  is  here  with  us  again  In  the 
midst  of  this  great  international  conflict, 
brazenly  grinding  out  the  insidious  prop- 
aganda and  pulling  the  strings  of  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  diabolical  un- 
American  organizations  which  has  ever 
been  permitted  to  remain  in  existence 
in  this  country,  either  in  peace  or  in 
war  time. 

With  the  greedy  Gannett  in  the  back- 
ground, supplying  cash  and  introduc- 
tions to  other  men  of  wealth  in  the  coun- 
try who  may  be  enticed  into  supporting 
this  foul  scheme  on  the  grounds  that 
their  own  pocketbooks  will  grow  fatter 
if  this  millionaires'  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  permitted  to  pass;  with 
"Poll  Parrot"  Pettengill  preaching  the 


little  hypocrttloal  sennoni  that  Rumely 
grinds  out  for  him  and  later  prints  in 
book  and  pamphlet  form  for  him  on  the 
press,  America's  Future.  Inc.,  located  In 
the  same  building  from  which  the  eom- 
mlttoe  Itself  operates:  with  the  venera- 
ble-appearing Mr.  MoClure  to  front  for 
him  on  other  occaalom  when  "Poll 
Parrot"  and  his  other  henchmen  are 
far  afield  at  their  Qulsllngltke  work, 
Rumely  sits  at  the  center  of  the  web, 
playing  on  the  weaknesses  of  the  rich 
and  the  would-be  rich  and  works  to- 
ward the  day  when,  through  the  pas- 
sage of  his  amendment,  he  will  have 
finished  paving  the  road  which  can  only 
lead  to  poverty,  disaster,  and  revolution, 
in  this  country. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  Dr.  Edward  A. 
Rumely,  convicted  criminal,  German- 
trained,  admitted  German  sympathizer, 
the  great  brain  and  master  mind  behind 
the  most  insidious  and  pro -Nazi  scheme 
yet  to  be  offered  to  the  American  people. 

I  have  faith  in  the  average  American 
citizen  and  his  sound  and  sane  outlook 
on  life  which  will  reject  any  scheme  of- 
fered to  him  personally  which  would 
make  the  lot  of  his  family  and  his  fellow 
workers  a  harder  one  in  years  tc  come, 
as  would  this  nefarious  millionaires' 
amendment.  That  average  American 
citizen,  however,  is  l)eing  given  no  voice 
and  no  choice  in  this  particular  matter. 
He  Is  not  being  consulted. 

Instead,  only  a  few  of  his  fellow  citizens 
are  given  any  "voice  in  deciding  as  to  tlie 
wisdom  of  this  revolutionary  and  feudal- 
istic  plan.  These  are  his  duly-elected 
representatives  In  the  various  State  legis- 
latures of  the  country,  men  who  were  not 
selected  so  much  for  their  knowledge  of 
constitutional  law  and  national  financial 
problems  as  they  were  to  do  the  bidding 
of  their  constituents  at  home  who  en- 
tnisted  their  local  problems  to  them  for 
disposition. 

These  legislators  are  approached  quiet- 
ly and  through  the  medium  of  the 
wealthier  citizens  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts who  have  been  convinced,  In  all 
good  faith,  by  Dr.  Rumely's  minions  that 
this  proposed  amendment  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  more  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
more  prosperity  for  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals, at  least.  If  these  local  legisla- 
tors could  only  see  the  dangers  truly  in- 
herent in  this  wicked  scheme  and  could 
see  the  pitfall  they  are  automatically 
digging  for  themselves  and  their  own  fel- 
low citizens,  the  average  white-collar 
worker  or  laboring  man,  I  know  that 
they  would  never  cast  their  votes  for  this 
Fascist  plan.  In  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation to  the  contrary,  they  do  not  see 
this  future  danger  and  they  cheerfully 
accede  to  the  request  or  the  suggestion  of 
their  local  rich  men  who  have  received 
the  guidance  to  that  end  which  Dr.  Rum- 
ely has  so  cleverly  provided  for  them. 

We  must  wake  up  and  put  an  end  to 
this  unholy  crusade  which  has  already 
prevailed  upon  two-thirds  of  all  of  the 
State  legislatures  it  has  yet  invaded  to  do 
Its  will.  It  is  not  too  late  yet.  but  next 
year  It  may  be  too  late,  and  then  will 
come  the  hour  of  triiunph  for  which 
Rumely  and  his  hidden  backers  are 
I  pointing. 
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Legal  langiiage  is  dry.  People  prefer 
the  Pollyanna  language  of  change  and 
like  to  read  the  attractive  brochures  is- 
sued by  the  sonorous  pamphleteers  and 
look  at  their  pretty  pictures  of  national 
heroes,  patriotic  shrines  and  other  Amer- 
icana they  have  been  taught  to  love  and 
respect— the  kind  of  attractive  booklets 
put  out  by  this  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government,  Incorporated  (alias 
Fascism  in  America). 

Just  once,  however,  I  commend  for  our 
reading  the  cold,  dry  langxiage  of  the 
Circiiit  Court  of  Appeals  in  its  final  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  of  Rumely  et  al.  versus 
the  United  States.  In  that  plain,  factual 
story  of  justice  wending  its  slow,  but 
steady  way,  lies  the  history  of  one  stage 
In  the  career  of  this  evil  character.  It 
portrays  one  relatively  small  setback  re- 
ceived by  him  before  he  had  perfected 
the  use  of  the  Ooebbels  technique  Jor 
wartime  use  In  this  country.  In  our  fail- 
ure to  ignore  its  implications,  we  may 
well  be  preparing  for  a  debacle  to  come. 

Appended  herewith  are  several  ex- 
eerpCs  taken  from  the  ofBclal  decision  of 
ttM  court  in  that  case  which  temporarily 
nmond  from  public  eireulatlon  the  Dr. 
MuflMlir  of  U  years  afo.  Basbechanfed 
his  btlieff  ?  Has  he  joined  our  fide?  1, 
for  one,  do  not  beUevt  so. 

iWtom  fMS^ral  ■sperter,  vol.  9M| 

mo.  Its— evacstT  sr  al.  v.  vmam  mtftm  tern- 
cxnTCOfowitowMWfm*ia,WKom9emam.  jutr 
ST.  itta.» 
(Certiorari  denied.  i4  Sup.  Ct  38,  48  L.  ed.  — ) 
Refers,  circuit  Judge.  The  plaintiff*  In 
error  hnv  been  conncted  under  an  Indict- 
Bisnt  wbich  charged  them  with  having  con- 
qjlred  to  delraud  the  United  State*  by  ob- 
atrucUng  and  preventing  the  United  States 
from  aelzlng  and  admin  isterlng  a  certain  In- 
debtedness of  the  defendant  Rumely  to  the 
Imperial  German  government.  It  was  al- 
leged as  part  of  the  conspiracy  that  the  de- 
fendants should  conceal  the  fact  of  svich  in- 
debtedness to  the  German  Government,  and 
should  make  false  and  m)sleadlng  reports  to 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  obstruct  and  prev3nt  the  trans- 
fer and  payment  of  that  Indebtedness  to  such 
Custodian.  The  defendants  were  acqxiltted 
on  the  first  three  counts,  but  convicted  on 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  Jury  accompanied 
their  verdict  with  a  strong  recommendation 
for  mercy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  trial  began  on  November  3,  IMO,  and 
occupied  30  court  days.  During  the  trial 
186  witnesses  were  examined,  670  exhibits 
were  received  In  evidence,  and  the  record 
fills  4  volumes,  of  2.139  printed  pages.  There 
are  949  alignments  of  error,  which  occupy 
116  printed  pages.  Of  these  assignments  of 
error.  206  relate  to  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  evidence.  34  to  the  charge  to  the  Jury, 
7  to  the  denial  of  motions  to  set  aside  the 
verdict,  8  to  the  denial  of  motions  to  dis- 
miss the  Indictment,  and  3  to  the  denial  of 
iBottons  requiring  the  Government  to  elect 
on  which  counts  It  would  go  to  trial.  We 
have  on  several  occasions  condemned  the 
practice  of  UlOng  so  numerous  assignments 
*'<rf  enror.  The  practice  Is  not  conducive  to 
tlM  administration  of  Justice  In  appellate 
eourta.  Many  such  assignments  of  error  are 
Ineoasequentlal.  and  of  so  little  ImporUnce 
that  the  court  should  not  be  asked  to  re- 
view them. 

•  •  •  e  • 

It   appears  that   on   March    18,   1915.  de- 
fendant Rumely  and  Samuel  8.  McCltire  ob- 


tained an  option  to  pure  lase  the  New  York 
Evening  MaU.  a  paper  pu  ollshed  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  fourth  count  of  the  indictment,  after 
reciting  various  matters  n  n  necessary  now  to 
refer  to,  and  that  Edwarc  A.  Rumely,  at  the 
times  specified,  then  and  there  being  within 
the  United  States,  was  Irdebted  In  the  sum 
of  •1.301,700  to  an  enemy  <  f  the  United  States, 
the  Imperial  German  Go  remment,  and  that 
the  three  defendants,  each  well  knowing  all 
the  matters  and  things  a  lleged,  "unlawfully, 
willfully,  knowingly,  fel>niou5ly,  and  cor- 
ruptly did  conspire  and  ag  ree  with  each  other, 
and  with  divers  other  p«  rsons  whose  names 
are  to  the  grand  Jurors  uiknown.  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  by  obi  tructlng.  Impeding, 
hindering,  and  delaying  tie  United  States  In, 
and  preventing  the  Unlti  d  States  from  seiz- 
ing, capturing,  recelvln  ;,  holding,  admin- 
istering, assuming  the  co  itrol  of  and  title  to 
said  indebtedness  of  tlie  said  Edward  A. 
Rumely  in  the  sum  of  ■1.301,700  as  afore- 
said, to  tta«  said  Imperial  German  Oovem- 
m«nt,  an  enemy  of  the  Vt  ited  Btatei  as  afore- 
said." 

"That  It  was  a  part  of  Mid  conspiracy  and 
agreement  that  the  defendants  should  con- 
OMl  from  the  Alien  Pro]  i«rty  Ctislodlsn  the 
fact  ttMt  the  said  Idw  rd  A.  Rumely  was 
Indebted  ss  sforeesid  t«  sstd  Imperial  Oer- 
man  Ooferament;  tbet  it  was  part  of  said 
connfiinef  and  afreemstt  that  the  defend* 
aat.  §.  Walter  Kaufmaa  i,  on  behalf  of  tbe 
firm  of  Hays,  Kaufmann  k  Undbelm,  sboultf 
maks  and  rmdsr  to  eald  Mien  Property  Cus- 
todian a  mIslMdtng,  fa  le.  and  frauduUnt 
report  and  stsument  a  itb  Nspect  to  said 
Indebtedness:  that  it  wai  a  part  of  said  con- 
spiracy and  agreement  t  sat  the  defendants, 
Norvln  R.  Llndheim  and  Edward  A.  Rumely, 
should  make  a  misleadli  g.  false,  and  fraud- 
ulent  report  and   etatei  lent   to  said   Alien 
Property  Custodian  wltli   respect  to  said  in- 
debtedness: that  it  was  a  part  of  said  con- 
spiracy that  the  defenda  ats  should  withhold 
and  conceal  from  the  Un  tted  States  and  from 
the  Allen  Property  Cust  Kllan  the  true  facts 
with  respect  to  said  Int  sbtedness;  and  that 
It  was  further  a  part  of  said  conspiracy  and 
agreement  that   the  del  endants  should   ob- 
struct, impede,  hinder,  d  day,  and  prevent  the 
transfer,  assignment,  ai  id  pa3rment  of  said 
indebtedness  to  the  said  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian." 

The  fifth  count  of  t  le  indictment,  after 
reciting  various  matter  not  necessary  now 
to  consider,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  pai«ed  by  Congress  and 
approved  on  October  6,  1917.  It  became  and 
was  the  duty  of  every  jerson  In  the  United 
States  who  was  Indebtel  In  any  way  to  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  to  report  the 
fact  to  the  offlclal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  know  i  as  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Cvistodian,  and  setting  forth  the  time 
within  which  such  repoi  t  had  to  be  filed,  and 
after  stating  that  at  ths  times  specified  the 
defendant,  Rumely,  thun  and  there  being 
within  the  United  Stales,  was  Indebted  In 
the  sum  of  $1,451,700  ;o  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  to  wit,  t  le  Imperial  German 
Government,  continued  as  follows: 

"That  on  October  6,  H  17,  and  continuously 
thereafter  to  and  Incl  idlng  December  20, 
1917,  the  said  Edward  i,.  Rumely,  S.  Walter 
Kaufmann,  and  Norvln  P.  Llndheim,  herein 
Indicted  and  hereinafter  called  the  defend- 
ants; and  the  said  S.  S  McClure  Newspaper 
Corporation,  which  is  not  herein  Indicted, 
each  well  knowing  all  tl;  e  matters  and  things 
hereinabove  alleged,  at  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  and  withli  the  Jiirlsdlction  of 
this  court,  unlawfiilly.  knowingly,  willfully, 
feloniously,  and  corrupiy  did  conspire  and 
agree  with  each  other,  a  nd  with  divers  other 
persons  whose  names  ai  s  to  the  grand  Jurors 
unknown,  to  commit  a  i  offense  against  the 


United  States:  that  is  to  say,  the  said  per- 
sons did  conspire  and  agree  that  the  said 
Edward  A.  Rumely,  being  Indebted  as  afore- 
said to  the  said  enemy,  shovUd  fall,  neglect, 
and  omit  to  report  to  said  Alien  Property 
C\istodlan  within  the  period  prescribed  by 
law  as  aforesaid,  and  the  extension  thereof 
by  the  President  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
the  fact  that  he  was  Indebted  as  aforesaid  to 
said  enemy." 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  the  omission  to  charge  that  the  de- 
fendants conspired  that  defendant  Rumely 
ShovUd  willfully  fall,  neglect,  and  omit  to 
report  to  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  made 
the  indictments  Invalid. 

•  • 

4   It  Is  objected  that  the  fifth  count  is  In- 
sufflclent.  because  it  failed  to  allege  that  the 
debt  due  to  the  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  it  was  necessary  to  report  to  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian,  had  become  dxie. 
It  Is  said  that  section  7  (a)  of  the  Trading 
With   the   Enemy   Act  did   not   require  the 
report  as  to  a  debt  until  30  days  after  such 
debt  shall  become  due.    That  portion  of  the 
act  herein  involved  may  be  found  In  the 
margin.    The  allegation  In  the  count  is  that 
Rumely  wss  indebted  in  the  sum  of  IM*!,- 
700  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  States.    And 
the  contention  Is  that  the  word  "due"  means 
"matured,"  and  that  under  the  fUtute  It 
was  not  neeesMirf  that  fixed  obligations  paya- 
ble in  future  ibeald  be  reported.    We  are 
not  able  to  eeneur  in  this  view,    Tbe  word 
"due"  slgnlflea  a  simple  indebtedness,  wltb- 
out  reference  to  the  time  of  paymsnt.    This 
Is  tbe  prUnary  meaning  of  tbe  word,  and  we 
think  that  It  wss  used  In  this  ssnse  In  th« 
section  of  tbe  act  under  consideration.    It 
appears  to  us  that  Congress  Intended  that 
the  Allen  Property  Custodian  should  be  given 
information  as  to  all  debts  to  alien  enemies 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  matured.    Such 
a  construction  of  the  act  promotes  efficiency 
m  the  collection  of  the  debts  owing  to  ene- 
mies,  and   the   statute   must    be   construed 
with  reference  to  the  object  which  it  was 
Intended  to  accomplish,  and  given  that  con- 
struction which  is  best  calculated  to  advance 
its  object.     We  see  no  sufllclent  reason  for 
supposing,  as  the  plaintiffs  In  error  contend, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  that  an 
Indebtednees  need  not  be  reported  until  30 
days  after  its  maturity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  is  evident  "due"  and  "owed"  have  been 
used  as  equivalents. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Tbe  omission  of  comment  upon  all  the 

errors  assigned  must  not  be  construed  as  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  court  to  consider  them. 
We  have  examined  this  case  carefully,  the 
indictment,  the  admission  and  exclusion  of 
evidence,  the  charge  of  the  court,  and  what- 
ever errors  have  been  assigned.  We  have 
found  no  sufllclent  reason.  In  any  of  the 
errors  assigned,  which  would  Justify  this 
court  in  setting  the  Judgment  aside.  The 
defendants  had  a  fair  trial  under  a  valid  In- 
dictment. The  Jury  has  found  them  guilty, 
and  we  cannot  say  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence which  could  Jtistlfy  the  verdict  which 
has  been  rendered. 
Judgment  afllrmed. 

QtnnXT  AND  WTTHOUT  PXTBLlCTrT 

I  should  also  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  editorials  and  a  letter  taken 
from  the  press  of  recent  weeks.  The  first 
is  a  letter  from  a  Delaware  taxpayer  to 
the  editor  of  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  Sun- 
day Star,  of  May  28.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  first  news  that  this  taxpayer  had  of 
this  vicious  amendment  was  at  the  time 
that  I  first  called  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago.    You  will 
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note  that  this  correspondent  is  even  now 
still  unaware  that  the  legislature  of  his 
own  State,  Delaware,  has  already  adopted 
one  of  these  resolutions  and  that  his  own 
Governor  approved  the  resolution  as  long 
ago  as  April  22,  1943.  That  is  how  these 
alleged  defenders  of  the  Constitution 
work — quietly  and  without  publicity. 

The  other  two  inserts  are  editorials 
from  the  New  Republic  of  May  1,  and 
the  Nation  of  April  8.  I  commend  them 
to  your  consideration: 

[From     the    Wilmington     (Del.)     Star     of 

May  28.  1944] 

BRAND  NEW  TAX  SAVING  SCHEME 

EorroB,  Sxtksat  Sta«:  The  new  tax  bill 
which  Congress  sent  to  the  President,  said 
to  be  simplified  for  the  taxpayer,  may  be  an 
Improvement  over  the  old  tax  measure  but 
we  may  well  be  suspicious  of  tax  measures 
that  are  offered  under  a  promise  to  make 
taxes  easier. 

If  they  take  the  load  off  In  one  place  they 
are  moet  sure  to  put  it  on  in  another,  and 
we  may  Und  it  harder  to  meet,  as  In  the  final 
analyals  the  average  taxable  will  pay  more 
tax.  There  roust  be  something  slick  about 
this  one  as  It  slipped  ibfougb  Congress  In 
almost  no  tUne  at  all;  eoneequently  it  must 
■urely  need  watching. 

Now  It  seems  thsre  le  another  Usatlon 
•eheme  In  the  making,  eupported  by  a  pow- 
ful  lobby  In  Congress,  with  oodles  of  money 
backing  it.  It  seems  to  be  of  the  Gannett 
and  PettsnglU  type.  It  Is  a  foregone  con- 
elusion  tbst  anything  sponsored  by  Frsnk 
Cannstt  and  Samuel  PetteDglU  has  nothing 
to  appeal  to  tbe  average  American.  This 
fcheme  Is  s  plan  to  change  the  Constitution, 
so  as  to  limit  the  tax  that  may  be  placed 
against  large  Incomes  with  the  limit  on  those 
iipper  brackets  st  35  percent.  What  this 
would  do  to  the  lower  Income  class  need  not 
b«  left  to  anyone's  imagination.  This 
scheme,  as  I  understand  It,  has  been  aired 
before  the  Congress  but  the  public  pays  little 
attention  to  what  Congress  does  imtil  It  Is 
sometimes  too  late. 

Sixteen  States.  It  Is  said  by  Congressmen 
Patman.  of  Texas,  and  Sabath,  of  Illinois,  have 
passed  resolutions  to  have  Congress  submit 
this  proposed  amendment  to  a  constitutional 
convention.  The  campaign  has  been  waged 
on  the  quiet  but  with  considerable  success 
as  far  as  funds  are  concerned,  as  the  very 
wealthy  readily  come  across  with  a  few 
thousands  to  speculate  with  some  ready  cash 
on  a  prospect  of  saving  many  thousands  for 
themselves  in  income  taxes,  if  this  plan  la 
successful  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they 
expect  it  to  be. 

This  time  It  Is  the  Government  that  Is 
being  attacked  through  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people's  Interest 
Is  at  stake,  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of 
a  privileged  class.  It  is  possible  that  more 
than  one  powerful  chain  of  newspapers  as 
well  as  other  powerfvil  Influences  ready  to 
be  lined  up  with  this  sinister  movement  as 
they  scheme  In  every  possible  way  to  fasten 
their  treacherous  tentacles  on  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  then  on  the  lives  and 
fortiues  of  the  American  people. 

L.  G. 

Mat  24,  1944. 
[From  the  New  Republic  of  May   1,  1944) 

A   NEW  TAX   DODGC 

Would  you  believe  that  during  a  great  war 
a  modern  demociacy  would  sanction  a  strong 
movement  to  end  Income  taxes? 

There  Is  now  an  organization  bent  on  this 
purpose  caUed  the  American  Taxpayers  As- 
sociation, supported  by  the  Hearst  press. 
Under  lU  influence.  14  SUte  legislatures  have 
passed  a  resolution  to  repeal  the  sixteenth 
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amendment  to  the  Constitution  (which 
grants  the  Congress  the  power  to  levy  in- 
come taxes)  and  to  restrict  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  a  maximum 
of  25  percent  not  only  on  Incomes  but  on 
gifts  and  inheritances  as  well.  So  has  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  and  the  proponents  are 
hard  at  work  In  many  other  States. 

The  association  in  Its  official  bulletin  de- 
plores the  fact  that  in  the  view  of  States  that 
have  turned  the  plan  down  "practical  and 
realistic  methods"  were  not  employed  to 
obtain  a  favorable  vote  and  believes  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  different  "if  the  pro- 
gram had  been  carried  on  as  in  the  past  in 
a  quiet  and  effective  way." 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  measure  would 
mean  the  virtual  end  of  the  progretsive  tax- 
ation of  incomes  or  estates  which  adjusts 
the  burden  to  the  capacity  to  bear  It.  A 
man  with  a  net  Income  of  $5,000,  paying  a 
25  percent  tax,  would  have  $4,000  left  while 
a  man  with  an  Income  of  $1,000,000,  who 
could  not  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate,  would 
have  1760.000. 

Still  worse,  the  measure  would  prevent 
any  substantial  curb  on  the  accumulation 
of  great  wealth  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation.  In  view  of  tbe  coet  of  war 
and  the  sice  of  the  national  debt  after  It. 
the  gentlsmen  who  are  trying  to  dodge  thsir 
obligations  In  this  way  should  be  node  to 
assume  public  responsibility  by  s  ceDfres- 
slonal  Investigation  of  the  flnanelng  end 
methods  of  the  American  Tsspayers  Aeso* 
cistton. 

[Prom  the  Nation  of  April  g.  1944 1 

A  mUUonalre's  lobby  U  quietly  but  suc- 
cessfully peddling  to  State  legUlatures  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  designed  to  give  up- 
per-bracket taxpayers  permanent  relief  from 
bearing  their  due  share  of  national  taxes. 
Already  some  15  States  have  adopted  a  reso- 
lution asking  Congress  to  summon  a  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  six- 
teenth amendment,  which  gave  the  Federal 
Government  power  to  levy  progressive  In- 
come taxes.  In  Its  place,  the  resolution  calls 
for  a  constitutional  provision  limiting  in- 
come and  Inherttance-tax  rates  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent,  save  In  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

This  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the  New 
York  Assembly  In  February  and  was  nar- 
rowly defeated.  Now  It  Is  before  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  Among  its  advocates  one 
finds  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror— the  limi- 
tation would  be  a  godsend  to  the  Hearst  fam- 
jly_which  declares :  "There  is  no  conceivable 
crisis  In  time  of  peace  which  wovUd  require 
taxing  more  than  25  percent  of  the  people's 
Income." 

This  is  the  choice  example  of  the  mislead- 
ing propaganda  being  used  to  foster  the  new 
amendment  which  is  concerned  with  limit- 
ing not  the  proportion  of  the  national  In- 
come taken  in  taxes  but  the  amount  taken 
from  any  one  person's  Income.  If  the 
amendment  were  passed,  a  Henry  Ford,  who, 
on  an  income  of  $1,000,000  must  now  pay  up- 
wards of  $800,000,  would  be  charged  at  most 
$260,000.  And,  with  the  contribution  of  the 
Henry  Fords  limited.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
Jack  up  that  of  the  John  Does  who  would 
hardly  be  consoled  by  a  constitutional  limi- 
tation of  the  tax  on  $1,000  per  year  to  $250. 

It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government,  head- 
ed by  Prank  Gannett,  the  millionaire  pub- 
lisher, is  the  organization  trying  to  slip 
over  this  measure  while  public  attention  Is 
fixed  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

THE  BICH  WOULD  CKOW  EICHEB — NO  BXDTTCTION 
POaSlBIiE  IN  LOWEE  CLASS  TAX  BBACKET 

The  Division  of  Tax  Research  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  supplied  me 


with  an  analysis  of  the  effect  that  this 
proposed  amendment  would  have  on  per- 
sons in  the  various  income  brackets. 

Under  the  Gannett  tax-limitation 
amendment,  the  49,200,000  persons  whose 
net  annual  incomes  are  now  |5,000  or 
less — persons  who  now  pay  nearly  25  per- 
cent under  the  Individual  Income  Tax 
Act  of  1944 — would  receive  no  benefits 
whatsoever.  They  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  at  least  their  present  tax  bill,  and 
probably  more.  Even  if  they  did  so.  the 
over-all  revenue  from  Individual  income- 
tax  returns,  not  considering  corporate 
returns,  would  be  approximately  $3,000,- 
000,000  less  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  would 
accrue  to  the  38,000  persons  whose  an- 
nual net  incomes  are  In  excess  of  $50,000 
a  year,  the  millionaire  class.  This  class 
of  fortunate  persons  would  find  them- 
selves only  paying  an  average  tax  under 
this  proposed  amendment  of  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  their  present  indi- 
vidual tax  bill.  Under  present  laws,  these 
38,000  persons  will  pay  $2,61S,00Oj00O  this 
year  In  Ineome  taxes,  wtiereM«  If  the  25- 
percent  limitation  is  adopted,  they  will 
only  pay  1931,000.000.  which  would  save 
them  an  average  of  Almost  $60,000, 

Aecordlng  to  tbe  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's experts,  the  49,200,000  low-tncome 
taxpayers  who  now  pay  M.i5  percent  of 
the  present  indlvldiutl  Income  levy  would 
have  to  assume  liability  for  65  8  percent 
of  that  levy  under  the  Gannett  plan. 

Mr.  Gannett  and  his  fellow  million- 
aires, however,  who  are  even  today  only 
held  liable  for  23  percent  of  that  levy, 
could  only  be  held  liable  for  9  percent  of 
the  total  individual  income  levy  under 
their  plan.  Small  wonder  that  this 
scheme  is  characterized  by  some  as  tiie 
"millionaires'  amendment." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "What  Foreign  Policy  Will  Best 
Promote  Peace?"  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Blue  Network  on  June  8,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  this  wesk 
American  armies  have  carried  through  the 
greatest  military  landing  operation  in  history. 
American  boys  are  fighting  bravely,  bitterly, 
and  victoriously  on  the  beaches  and  on  the 
fields  of  France.  Tbe  prayera  and  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  deep  concern  of  our  entL>^e 
people  go  with  these  men  thousands  of  mUea 
from  their  homes.  We  are  so  concerned  above 
all  with  their  safety  and  with  their  success 
that  little  else  has  much  significance  for  the 
moment.     We  all  believe  that  this  mighty 
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effort  wlU  tortus  the  war  to  an  overwhelmingly 

■UCCCHfUl  OODClUiKMa. 

For  the  very  reason,  however,  that  otir  In- 
terest to  so  great  and  victory  seems  so  sure,  it 
It  an  appropriate  time  to  think  throxogh  clear- 
ly the  reasons  why  for  the  second  time  In 
27  jemt%  we  invade  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  to  right  that  we  should  be  completely  con- 
vtnesd  of  the  reasons  for  the  iremendoxxs 
Mflttdo*  we  are  asking  our  boys  to  make. 

ObTtouily.  the  invasion  is  undertaken  be- 
eauae  the  military  authorities  believe  It  is 
the  best  way  to  Inflict  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat on  HlUer  and  Nazi  Germany.     I  hat  de- 
feat It  now  eesentlal  to  oui  own  futiire  safety. 
Aa  I  we  It.  our  purpose  In  this  war  is  to 
aasore  the  future  freedom  of  the  people  of 
the  Dnlted  States  and  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion to  which  they  may  work  out.  without 
Invaalon  o»   threats  of   Invasion   by   foreign 
natkma,  the  destiny  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic here  at  home.     We  are  not  fighting  to 
spread  the  Four  Freedoms  through  the  world, 
although  we  hope  that  national  and  Individ- 
ual freedom  may  be  prompted  by  our  victory. 
We  are  not  fighting  to  establish  democracy 
*f«—«jhrmt  the  world,  though  we  hope  that 
•    vietary    over    Oermany    may    fchow    the 
strength  of  democratic  government  and  es- 
tablish nations  less  likely  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world.     We  cannot  undertake  a  cru- 
sade to  spread  the  ideals  which  we  approve 
without   admitting   the   right   of   others   to 
crusade  for   their   Weals.     A   world   of  cru- 
mtJm  wotUd  be  a  world  perpetually  at  war. 
We  fight  tbl»  war  for  the  same  reason  we 
Sought  the  Revolutionary  War:   "To  secure 
tba  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
postsrity." 

To  accomplish  that  purpose  the  first  step 
Is  to  Inflict  overwhelming  defeat  on  the 
i^gNMOr  nations  which  set  out  to  conquer 
the  world.  Nothing  will  discourage  aggres- 
sion in  the  future  so  much  as  the  complete 
punlahment  Inflicted  by  modern  war  on  a  de- 
feated nation.  After  the  present  bombing 
campaign  and  the  occupation  of  Oermany  it 
win  be  many  years  before  any  nation  can 
^fl^tw  convince  Itaelf  that  It  Is  worth  while 
to  defy  the  world.  We  Invade  Europe  to 
Inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on  Oermany  be- 
cause that  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  German  aggression.  I  believe, 
myself,  that  It  Is  two-thirds  of  the  Job.  Even 
If  we  should  fail  temporarily  In  our  plans 
for  a  futvire  peace  organization.  It  will  be 
long  before  anyone  again  would  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  United  States  of  America. 

The  second  step,  however,  is  'ust  as  essen- 
tial for  complete  success.  I  believe  that 
military  victory  over  Germany  Is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  any  hope  of  setting  up  an 
Msoclation  of  nations  with  any  chance  of 
succeeding.  We  can  only  hope  to  assure  per- 
manent peace  and  liberty  in  this  country  by 
the  formation  of  some  kind  of  association  of 
nations  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 
There  has  been  tremendous  debate  on  this 
Issue  but  there  is  also  substantial  agreement. 
The  Republican  Post-war  Adviaory  Cotmcil  at 
Mackinac  pledged  our  party  to  "responsible 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  post- 
war cooperative  organization  among  sovereign 
natJoaa  to  prevent  military  aggression  and 
to  attain  permanent  peace  with  organized 
JOBtlot  In  a  free  world."  The  Moscow  Dec- 
laration approved  by  Secretary  Hull  and  the 
COnnally  resolution  adopted  by  the  votes  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Republican  and 
Democratic  Senators  botli  "recognize  the  ne- 
OMBlty  of  a  general  International  organlza- 
ttffp.  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
•qioality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  and  open 
to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and 
■nail,  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security." 

Governor  Brlcker  of  Ohio  and  Oovemor 
Dewey  of  New  York,  the  two  leading  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency,  have  endorsed  the 
Mackinac  resolution  and  have  stated  tBelr 
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belief  In  the  general  , 
operative  organization; 
a  world  state,  that  It  shall 
exclusive  alliances,  but  th  tt 
on  the  sovereign  equality 
definite  commitments  to 

There  Is  not  much 
question  further  imtll 
details.    There  is  too  mu^h 
part  of  our  newspapers 
to  belabor  the  Issue 
by  his  method  of  express 
the  general  idea,  and  so 
spotlight  on  this  one  Issufc 
what  is  going  on  In  the 
negotiation.    The  danger 
ment  of  an  association  of 
the  peace  does  not  come 
Isolationists  or  any  unwl 
of  our  people  to  go  ahead 
current  policy  of  Mr 
rent  policy  of  Mr.  Stalin 
this  cotmtry   to   have 
policy  at  all. 

The  most  revealing 
Roosevelt,    Churchill 
talned  In  the  two 
in  the  Saturday  Evening 
was    evidently    obtained 
President      According  to 
Presidents  foreign  policy 
"great  design,"  is  'to 
Russia  as  a  sincere  and 
in  post-war  settlements.' 
purpose  he  concentrated 
and    avoided  all   Issues 
about  a  difference  of 
pared   to  sacrifice   all 
policy  to  appease  RussU 
slightest  cause  of  offense 
and  avoided  any     "" 
principles,  such  as  Wllsot 
World  War.     He  feared   ' 
of    good    offices    In    the 
troversy.    He  promptly 
of  the  Communist.  Tito 
made  an  immediate  am  I 
to  Stalin's  demand  for 
rendered  Italian  fleet,  ot 
equivalent  Is  now  said 
own  cruisers.    He  urges 
war    at    once,    without 
terms      He  "quipped 
tension"    suggesting    c 
Churchill    and   Stalin 
reached  at  Teheran  on 
defeated  Germany  "or  I 
major  post-waf  Issue." 
issues  Mr.  Stalin  stated 
Ing  his  claims,  directly 
vast  areas  of  Europe 
as   bis   i.pbere   of 
hearing  on  his  point  of 
and  expressed  his  view 
hadn't  done  so  well  In 
Russia  should  have  a 
three  leaders  got  around 
Stalin  upheld  his 
of  the  Soviet   controlled 
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insisted  upon  at  the  beginning  before  sup- 
plying M.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  lend-lease 
supplies. 

Forrest  Davis'  articles  do  not  contain  any 
clear  statement  of  Mr.  Churchill's  attitude, 
but  from  his  public  statements  It  Is  reason- 
ably certain  that  he  Intends  to  urge  at  every 
point  the  Interests  of  the  British  Empire.     In 
his  speech  of  May  24  he  discussed  the  pro- 
posed organization  of  nations,  and  spoke  of 
a  "world-controlling  council     •     •     •     com- 
prising the  greatest  states  which  emerge  vic- 
torious from  this  war."     As  an  afterthought 
he  says   that  there  must  also   be   a   world 
assembly  of  powers  whose  relations  to  the 
world  executive  or  controlling  power  he   Is 
m    no    position    to   define.      No    doubt    Mr 
Roosevelt  also  listened  to  this  conception  of 
a  league  of  nations  bossed  by  England.  Rus- 
sia, and  America,  r/lthout  expressing  any  dis- 
sent that  might  produce  a  conflict  of  opinion. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  effort,  as  far  as 
one   can   see.   to   suggest   to   the   British   a 
more  liberal  policy  in  the  Far  East  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of   the  Atlantic  Charter, 
and  make  a  sounder  basis  for  peace.     It  Is 
rumored  that  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  raised 
the  question  of  Hong  Kong  at  the  Cairo  Con- 
ference, he  was  promptly  slapped  down   by 
Mr    Churchill.     Yet,   to   the   layman.    Hong 
Kong  would  appear  to  be  a  Chinese  Island, 
appropriately   a   part   of   a    restored    China. 
Apparently  we  are  about  to  restore  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  to  the  Dutch  virtthout  any  con- 
ditions as  to  the  freedom  of  any  of   those 
Islands,  or  any  arrangement  for  their  deter- 
mining for  themselves  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.   I  believe  a  successful  league  of  na- 
tions can  probably  be  based  on  the  former 
status  of  India  and  the  Indies.  If  there  Is 
some  assurance  of  gradual  Independence  or 
autonomy,  but  I  cannot  Ece  that  we  are  doing 
anything  to  urge  even  that  policy  upon  our 
allies. 

I  do  not  wish  to  Jtxlge  finally  any  of  the 
problems  I  have  discussed,  but  I  do  want  to 
suggest  that  they  are  far  more  important  yid 
far  more  difficult  than  the  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  a  covenant  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  nations;  and  their  solution  along 
present  lines  would  make  the  association  a 
mere  shell. 

The  policies  which  thus  seem  to  be  gaining 
In  strength  would  destroy  the  Idea  expressed 
In  the  Connally  resolution  of  a  "general  In- 
ternational organization  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace- 
loving  States."  While  Mr.  Hull  discusses 
with  the  senatorial  committee  the  terms  of 
a  league  of  nations,  the  President  abandons 
the  principles  upon  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  attain  permanent  peace. 

For  there  are  three  essentials,  as  I  see  it, 
for  the  setting  up  of  such  an  organization, 
and  all  three  are  threatened  by  our  present 
policy 

1.  There  Is  not  much  use  In  talking  about 
an  organization  based  on  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  peace-loving  States,  unless  we 
can  be  sure  at  the  beginning  that  boundaries 
are  drawn  so  that  each  people  Is  in  fact 
equality  sovereign  and  Independent.  We  cant 
expect  success  In  protecting  the  freedom  of 
Independent  nations  unless  we  are  certain 
that  that  freedom  exists  from  the  start  to  be 
protected.  The  failure  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  resulted  largely  from  the  unwise 
terms  relating  to  boundaries. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  definitely  recognises 
the  essential  nature  of  national  freedom  a^  a 
basis  of  hopes  for  a  better  future  for  the 
world.  It  says  "First,  their  countries  seek 
no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other; 
second,  they  desire  to  seek  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned; 
third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
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to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 

It  is  hard  for  many  to  see  how  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  met  unless 
we  start  with  the  freedom,  for  Instance,  of 
Poland,  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania. Of  course,  this  Is  not  a  time  to  deter- 
mine exact  boundaries,  but  up  to  this  time 
we  have  not  established  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  and  sovereignty  of  these  states. 
England  went  to  war  to  protect  Poland 
against  Germany.  Certainly  the  war  be- 
comes a  grim  farce  If  we  are  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  essential  integrity  of  Poland  against 
Russia. 

Our  attitude  toward  Finland  Is  strangely 
Inconsistent  with  our  general  professions  for 
national  freedom.  We  are  apparently  Insist- 
ing that  Finland  accept  a  peace  with  Russia 
based  on  the  transfer  to  Russia  of  large 
sections  of  completely  Finnish  territory,  with 
the  Implied  threat  that  If  they  do  not  do  so, 
they  will  get  much  worse  treatment. 

An  association  of  nations  to  be  successful 
must  eliminate  political  sore  spots  through- 
out the  world,  and  not  create  a  new  rash 
even  more  numerous  than  those  created  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  policy  pursued 
at  Tehran  not  only  scuttles  the  Atlantic 
Charter  but  I  believe  that  It  may  prevent 
one  of  the  essential  conditions  to  make  an 
association  of  nations  an  instrument  to  se- 
cure permanent  peace. 

2.  There  are  other  questions  whose  sound 
solution  is  Just  as  important  for  ultimate 
peace  Economic  sore  spots  are  as  likely  to 
bring  about  war  as  are  political  sore  spots. 
There  s  general  agreement  on  the  principle 
that  every  nation  shall  have  access  on  equal 
terms  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
perity. It  is  furthermore  necessary  that  In 
some  way  countries  requiring  raw  materials 
have  markets  for  their  own  goods  by  whose 
sale  they  may  pay  fo  these  materials.  Free- 
dom from  want  for  nations  Is  a  desirable 
and  perhaps  attainable  goal,  even  though  It 
Is  not  attainable  for  Individuals  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Here,  again,  we  must  base 
the  whole  plan  on  freedom  and  equality  of 
treatment  for  every  nation. 

This  whole  problem  Is  very  complicated 
and  dlffictilt  to  work  out,  but.  as  far  as  I 
know,  DO  steps  have  been  taken  in  that  direc- 
tion at  all.  As  usual  with  the  New  Deal,  there 
Is  In  substance  only  one  solution  sx^gested 
up  to  this  time.  That  is  that  American 
money  and  American  charity  shall  solve  every 
problem.  The  proposed  International  stabi- 
lization fund  and  the  proposed  International 
bank  are  based  on  that  fallacy. 

At  the  recent  session  In  London  of  the  com. 
mon  wealths  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Churchill's  policy  of  Empire  preference  has 
been  made  very  clear.  We  cannot  object  to 
most  features  of  that  policy,  but  a  peaceful 
world  will  depend  on  equal  access  to  raw 
materials,  and  our  Government  should  be 
making  every  effort  to  establish  that  princi- 
ple. We  should  also  be  willing  to  sit  down 
In  a  conference  to  determine  what  kind  of 
modlflcatlon  of  tariffs  through  reciprocity 
treaties  should  be  negotiated  in  order  to  give 
the  poorer  nations  a  better  market  to  which 
to  export  the  specific  goods  on  which  their 
life  depends.  The  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries hats  proposed  a  whole  series  of  quotas, 
preferential  tariffs.  Import  and  export  con- 
trols. Surely  there  should  be  In  progress 
today  an  International  trade  conference,  de- 
signed not  to  Increase  our  trade  or  British 
trade  but  to  remove  economic  discrimination 
which  might  threaten  to  prevent  the  success 
of  any  organization  for  peace. 

The  real  difficulty  in  Washington  Is  the 
philosophy  of  spending  which  dominates 
our  Government.  The  only  policy  we  can 
'  see  clearly  is  one  of  loaning  money,  directly 
and  indirectly,  and  Indiscriminately  to 
any  foreign  nation  that  desires  It  In  a  fervor 
ol  International  lore,  and  with  the  idea  that 


it  will  create  a  tremendous  demand  foir  our 
exportable  goods.  Of  coiirse,  this  policy 
amount  to  giving  away  the  products  of  oUr 
farms  and  our  labor,  for  the  loans  will  never 
be  repaid.  It  means  Inflation  and  more  debt. 
It  Lb  a  grand  form  of  international  W.  P.  A. 
hidden  behind  the  Jargon  of  reciprocal  ex- 
change and  international  cooperation.  The 
sad  thing  about  it  is  that  charity  is  even 
more  demoralizing  to  nations  that  receive  It 
than  it  is  to  Individuals  who  receive  It.  It 
discourages  the  aided  nation  from  measures 
which  are  absolutely  essential  If  ultimately 
It  Is  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  In  the  end. 
Instead  of  creating  gratitude  to  the  United 
States,  It  brings  abuse  and  hard  feeling  for 
Uncle  Shylock.  Of  course,  it  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  develop  foreign  trade,  but  It  is  of 
no  value  unless  based  on  the  sound  founda- 
tion of  reciprocal  exchange  and  advantage. 

3.  The  greatest  danger  to  an  organiza- 
tion for  permanent  peace  seems  to  me  to  lie 
in  the  new  idea  that  England  and  Russia 
and  the  United  States  shall  rule  the  world. 
I  have  quoted  Mr.  Churchill's  reference  to  a 
world -control!  Ing  council.  It  Is  this  Idea 
which  seems  to  have  made  tremendous  head- 
way In  Tehran.  The  plan  recently  an- 
nounced for  the  occupation  of  Oermany  by 
England,  Riissla.  and  the  United  States  In 
three  separate  zones,  sounds  much  more 
permanent  than  a  military  occupation.  Mr. 
Churchill  has  suggested  that  Europe's  prob- 
lems be  solved  entirely  by  England  and  Rus- 
sia, and  a  20-year  alliance  has  been  made 
looking  In  that  direction.  The  Idea  Is  cur- 
rent In  Washington  among  well-informed 
circles  that  Europe  Is  to  be  divided  Into 
spheres  ot  Influence,  Russian  to  the  east 
and  British  to  the  west.  Certainly,  the  at- 
titude of  both  England  and  Russia  looks 
more  in  that  direction  today  than  It  does 
toward  any  bona  fide  league  of  equal  and 
sovereign  nations.  Both  England  and  Russia 
would  like  to  have  the  United  SUtes  in  a 
trlparty  alliance.  Churchill  on  May  24  spoke 
of  a  "fraternal  association  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States"  and  made 
It  sound  a  good  deal  more  like  an  alliance 
than  any  vague  Ideal  of  "hands  across  the 
sea."  He  spoke  of  these  American  and  Rus- 
sian alliances  as  being  within  the  framework 
of  an  association  of  nations. 

My  own  view  is  that  such  an  alliance  policy 
absolutely  destroys  the  hope  for  a  real  or  a 
successful  association  of  nations.  The  idea 
of  such  an  alliance  Is  to  make  it  so  strong 
that  no  one  can  challenge  it  successfully. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  the  old  balance  of 
power  policy.  That  policy  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful Insurer  of  peace. 

The  very  existence  of  an  alliance  inev- 
itably creates  another  alliance.  It  would  cut 
us  from  our  Latin -American  good  neighbors. 
Certainly  England  and  Russia  and  the  United 
SUtes  will  have  the  most  powerful  mi^iUry 
forces  in  the  world  for  many  years  to  come. 
Their  support  of  a  league  as  individual  mem- 
bers Is  essential  to  its  success;  but  the  mo- 
ment they  make  an  alliance  they  subordinate 
the  league  to  their  Interests,  and  relegate 
It  to  a  secondary  position.  They  substitute 
an  ideal  of  force  for  a  rule  of  law.  In  effect, 
a  world  dominated  by  a  three-  or  four-power 
alliance  is  not  a  free  world.  We  caimot 
mainUln  our  freedom  permanently  by  de- 
stroying the  freedom  of  others.  We  must 
guard  against  the  tendency  to  continue  the 
arbitrary  power  of  the  three  great  nations 
which  is  necessarily  acquired  during  war- 
time. There  is  some  indication  that  even 
now  we  are  Inclined  to  use  this  power  arbi- 
trarily and  selfishly.  I  believe  that  we  are 
engaged  in  bullying  the  neutrals  to  an  extent 
which  we  would  bitterly  resent  if  we  were 
neutrals,  and  the  same  methods  were  used 
on  us.  In  reftMlng  to  Uke  any  measures 
toward  the  relief  of  starving  children  in  the 
occupied  countries,  we  have  shown  little  indl- 
eation  of  our  ahlli^  to  use  power  unselflsbly. 


History  shows  thst  power  once  acquired  Is^ 
relucUntly  relinquished. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  development 
is  that  It  is  at  complete  variance  with  th« 
views  of  Secretary  Hull.  He  made  It  clear 
In  his  speech  of  April  B  that  no  conclusions 
of  the  large  nations  would  be  accomplished 
without  the  participation  of  the  other  United 
Nations.  He  has  repeatedly  used  language 
which  excludes  the  idea  of  alllKnces.  Thtis, 
In  the  strange  manner  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, we  have  two  conflicting  policies 
carried  on  by  different  departments  of  the 
same  Government.  Surely  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  know  what  our  real  foreign  policy  Is. 
Beside  the  President's  acquiescence  In  the 
Stalln-Churchlll  InUntlons.  the  New  Deal 
philosophy  which  animates  so  many  Oovcrn- 
ment  officials  today  looks  with  great  favor  on 
the  idea  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  of  other  nations.  Just  as  it  favors  the 
regulation  of  the  farms  and  the  homes  and 
the  businesses  of  the  American  people.  The 
world  is  too  dimib  to  understand,  and  a  small 
group  of  brain  trusters  must  manage  iU 
affairs.  We  have  seen  little  glimpses  of  this 
tendency  in  the  Arabian  pipe  line  and  varioiu 
plans  for  somewhat  distant  mlliUry  bases. 
The  twentieth  century,  they  say,  is  the  Amer- 
ican century  and  it  is  our  manifest  destiny 
to  rule  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will 
ever  sUnd  for  such  a  policy.  They  want  this 
war  won.  and  they  want  the  bo3rs  home  again 
Just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  home.  They 
don't  want  to  run  the  world,  and  the  boys 
don't  want  to  run  the  world.  They  see  no 
reason  for  occupying  Oermany  after  every 
mlllUry  weapon  has  been  destroyed.  If  any 
policing  Job  is  to  be  done  in  the  future,  it 
should  be  done  by  a  volunteer  force  recruited 
for  that  purpose. 

Incidentally,  I  don't  see  any  basis  for  uni- 
versal military  service.  The  very  purpose  of 
this  war.  and  of  the  peace  to  be  made  here- 
after. Is  to  prevent  a  condition  in  which 
America  shall  become  an  armed  camp  and 
be  diverted  from  the  progress,  the  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for  which  this 
war  is  being  fought  on  six  contlnenU.  I  see 
no  reason  why  all  the  men  required  to  carry 
out  our  defense  and  our  share  in  enforcing 
peace  should  not  be  recruited  on  a  voluntary 
basis  if  adequate  pay  and  advantages  are 
given.  I  believe  it  is  imporUnt  that  the 
President  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  when 
this  war  ends  It  really  does  end  and  that  we 
give  up  any  idea  of  ruling  the  world  or  tell- 
ing other  countries  how  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  the 
United  SUtes  part  of  any  world  SUU  and 
have  our  laws  made  for  us  by  others.  Nor 
do  we  intend  to  make  their  laws  for  them. 
Our  plan  is  founded  on  the  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  p>eace-lovlng  states.  We  believe  that 
a  successful  peace  can  only  be  based  on  that 
foundation.  If  England  and  Russia  are  to 
divide  Europe  between  them.  I  see  no  choice 
for  MM  except  to  let  those  two  cotmtries 
attempt  by  force  to  insure  the  peace  of 
Europe,  while  we  confine  ourselves  to  asso- 
ciations of  sovereign  nations  in  North  and 
South  America  and  the  Far  East  banded 
together  to  Insure  peace. 

Many  efforU  have  been  made  in  the  past 
to  insure  permanent  peace  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  lack  of  desire  or  determination 
to  bring  that  about.  The  day  for  propa- 
ganda and  pious  declarations  in  favor  of 
international  cooperation  is  over.  What  we 
need  now  Is: 

1.  Definite  steps  to  persuade  England  and 
Russia  to  Join  in  making  a  political  settle- 
ment which  will  give  freedom  to  those  peo- 
ples who  are  capable  of  self  government  and 
desire  freedom. 

2.  A  definite  plan  for  world  trade  which 
will  eliminate  economic  injustice. 

8.  A  determined  sUnd  against  those  who 
propose  that  the  United  SUtes,  with  or  with- 
out allies,  shall  dominate  the  worl4  under 
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perpetual  New  Deal  dictatorahtp  with  steam- 
lined  W.  P.  A.,  and  deficit  spending. 

Tbe  ttme  has  come  wben  the  American 
people  should  Insist  on  theee  principles. 
There  Isnt  much  hope  for  permanent  peace 
as  long  as  the  administration  rejects  them. 
Apparently  the  President's  method  of  pre- 
venting a  third  world  war  Is  to  satisfy,  at 
all  casta,  the  demands  and  self-interest  of 
the  large  and  powerful  nations.  If  that  Is 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  there 
win  be  no  permanent  peace.  Neither  will 
there  be.  In  the  meantime,  any  freedom  In 
the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  80T7TH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSBNTATIVKS 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
herewith  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  a  discussion 
which  should  be  read  by  every  thought- 
ful American. 

This  article  appears  in  the  July  issue 
of  the  Women  Lawyers  Journal.  Its  au- 
thor. Adele  I.  Springer.  Is  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar  and  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Administrative  Law  of  the 
National  Associatton  of  Women  Lawyers. 

In  the  final  paragraph  of  this  article 
is  found  the  following  words  which  I 
hope  will  stimulate  careful  study  of  the 
entire  article  by  citizens  interested  In 
preserving  our  Republic  and  its  formula 
of  self-government  which  has  served  us 
so  well  for  so  long: 

Tht  very  survival  of  our  Institutions,  in- 
dudlog  political  democracy  snd  prlvste  en- 
terprise, dspaods.  In  the  post-war  period, 
upon  our  raguIatlOD  of  tbe  Federal  admin- 
totratlve  sgandaa.  a  restoration  of  the  checks 
and  balancas  of  the  Constitution,  and  tho 
praservatlon  of  a  ruJs  by  law  instead  of  a 
rule  at  mra. 

The  article  follows: 
TMK  aaowTM  or  AOMnrvnunvi  PBOctas 
(By  Adele  I.  Springer,  member  of  New  York 
bar:  chairman,  committee  on  administra- 
tive !aw.  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers) 

When  the  American  Bar  Association  Orst 
propoetid  legislation  to  regulau  the  procedure 
before  admlnutratlve  agenolea  of  the  Oov- 
emment.'  an  article  in  support  at  that  time ' 
quoted  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  at 
Braalau.  Germany,  as  follows,*  with  an  ad- 
monition against  It  happening  here: 

"The  courts  have  no  right  to  decide  on  the 
political  acts  of  the  administration.  Today's 
eoostltutlon  Is  governed  by  the  principle  of 
political  leadership." 

Thoee  slgnlflcant  words  are  here  repeated 
tn  tbe  light  of  a  parallel  statement  made  re- 
cently by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  *  that: 


'  Logan- Walter  blU.  70th   Cong.,   1st 
8.  915.  H.  R.  932*. 

'Adele   I.   e^rlnger.   The   American 
Administrative    Law    BUI.    Women    Lawyers 
Journal.  November  1939.  pp.  4-9.  87-41. 

*  The  New  Germany,  Frits  Ermarth  (Wssh- 
Ington  1930),  p.  54. 

-« Attorney  General  Blddle,  New  York  Times, 
May  4,  1944,  re  Montgomery  Ward  case. 
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"In  time  at  war  no  court 
to  subetltute  Its  Judgment 
Sxecutive." 

A  reminder  Is  therefore 
lar  declaration  by  an 
made,  not  only  as  aforesaid 
lows  by  the  Belch 
In  his  statement  on  the 
principle  of  separation  of 

"There  Is  today  only  a  slngl^ 
many.    That  Is  the  power  of 

To  accept  such  definition 
as  proposed  by  our  own 
would  be  tantamount  to 
clple  declared  by  the  Reich 
Hans  Frank,  when  he  laid 
commandment   for   lawyers 
1936.  the  following  test:  • 

"The  party  program  is  a 
decision.    Say  to  yourself  at 
which  you  make.  'Ho#  would 
clde  In  my  place?"     Then 
firm,  iron  foundation." 

Has  It  begun  to  happen 

The  aforementioned  remark 
General  has  stirred  the  public 
before  to  a  realization  of  the 
In  the  growth  of  bureaucrat^ 
intensified    tbe  public   demafid 
Istratlve  reform. 

The   limitation   of   Bcecnti|e 
strongly  urged  at  the 
tion  in  1787  by  Oouvemeur 
with  the  following  warning: 

"The  mind  of  man  Is  fond 
crease    his    prospects    and 
desires." 

Other  great  charters.  Magns 
Bill  of  Rights,  had  placed 
power  of  kings. 

The   exercise  of  Increased 
Zsecutlve   In   recent  years, 
by  tile  numerous  boards, 
thorltles,  and  commissions 
reminder  that  the  framers  ol 
tlon  believed  liberty  dependet! 
aratlon  of  powers.    The 
Madison,  father  of  the 
reiteration : 

"You  must  first  enable  the 
control  tbe  governed,  and  In 
oblige  It  to  control  itseU." 

Today  tbe  governed  are 
ernment  control  tn  the  dally 
of  their  personal  and  busine 
clsed  by  Federal  agenclee  to  an 
titent  never  vlatuillxad  by 
the  Constitution.    The 
•ss,  In  Its  direct  Impact, 
mere  people  more  intimately 
tally,  than  do  the  judicial 
branches  of  our  Government 
lation  expands  into  wider 
activity,   public    Interest   in 
operation  multlpllee.    Not 
the  average  ctttaen  scarcely 
functioning  of  our  Federal 
are   now  a  long  way   from 
trine.  "That  government  Is 
erns  least." 

The  development  of  mode^ 
tlve  regulation  can  be  trace< 
•volution   of   the   past   centi^T 
decade  witnessed  its  more 
the  result  of  economic  reformi 
the  depression.     Many 
concepts  may  change,  howeve' 
Ing  of  such  all-inclusive  powei 
tlve  branch  of  the  Governmen ; 
precedent  which.  It  mvist  be 
eventually  be  used  for 
eral  purposes.     The  Supreme 
United  States  had   occasion 
agency,*  thaS: 
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*  Id.,  note  (3) ,  supra. 

*  Political     Science     Quarteify 
1937,  Charles  H.  Wilson.  The 
Powers  Under  Democracy  and 

*  Jonea  V.  8.  E.  C,  MB  U.S. 
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"The  philosophy  that  constitutional  limi- 
tations and  legal  restraints  upon  official  ac- 
tion may  be  brushed  aside  upon  the  plea 
that  good,  perchance,  may  follow,  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  great  issue,  therefore.  Is  the  danger  of 
this  new  absolutism  of  administrative  expe- 
diency as  against  tbe  historic  experience 
which  lies  behind  the  tripartite  division  of 
power,  fundamental  In  American  constitu- 
tional law,  and  which  has  served  as  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties. 

The  question  and  answer  are  found  in  Jef- 
ferson's  admonition: 

"What  has  destroyed  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  in  every  government  which  has 
existed  imder  the  sun?  The  generalizing  and 
concentrating  all  powers  into  one  body." 

The  situation  thus  calls  for  a  restoration 
of  balance. 

The  numtier  and  VEiriety  of  administrative 
agencies  now  in  existence  and  their  different 
procedures,  can  best  be  realized  by  a  review 
of  their  development. 

For  a  period  of  143  years  from  1789  to  1932, 
such  CJovernment  agencies  totaled  about  15, 
excluding  the  emergency  agencies  of  the 
First  World  War.  For  the  7  years  from  1932 
to  1939.  at  least  51  new  Government  agencies 
emerged.  The  years  from  1939  to  the  present 
ttme  witnessed  the  addition  of  many  more 
agencies,  necessitated  by  the  period  of  war 
emergency. 

The  first  major  regulatory  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  created  in  the  year  1887. 
Then  followed  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration In  1906,  Postal  Savings  System  In 
1910.  Federal  Reserve  System  in  1913.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1914,  National  Advisory 
Commission  for  Aeronautics  In  1915.  United 
States  Tariff  Conunlssion  in  1916.  also  the 
Shipping  Board  in  1916.  predecessor  of  the 
present  Maritime  Conunlssion,  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  1920.  Federal  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank  in  1923.  War  Finance  Corporation 
In  1924,  also  In  1924  the  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation  and  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
and  in  1926  the  Railroad  Adjustment  Board 
and  the  Federal  Radio  Commission. 

During  the  ensuing  period,  from  1982  to 
1986,   there   was,   first,   the   Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  In  1932.    The  following 
year,  19S3,  witnessed  the  addition  of  four- 
teen; the  Farm  Credit  Adn.lnlstratlon,  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  Tennessee  Valley  Au« 
thorlty,   Agricultural   Adjustment   Adminis- 
tration,  Boms   Owners'   Loan   Corporation, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Public  Works 
Administration,    Federal    Deposit    Insurance 
Corporation,  ■cport-mport  Bank  ol  Wash- 
ington, Federal  Surplus  Commodities   Cor- 
poration, Executive  Committee  on  Commer- 
cial Policy.  National  emergency  Council,  and 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives.     In  1934  an 
equal    number    of    14    were    added;     Fed- 
eral Farm  Mortgage  Corporation.  Bectirltles 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Commission 
on  Trade  Agreements.  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Board,  Federal  Communications  CommlRslon, 
National  Mediation  Board,  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity    Information.     Federal    Housing 
Administration.  Federal  Committee  on  Ap- 
prentice Training.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  National  Power  and 
Policy  Committee,  Federal  Prison  Industries, 
Inc..  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  System  and 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board.     In  1935  an  al- 
most    similar     number,     13.     were    created 
RFC  Mortgage  Company.  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, Works  Progress  AdmlnUtratlon, 
National     Resources     Committee.     National 
Youth  Administration,   Rural   Electrification 
Administration.    National    Park    Trust   Fund 
Board,  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Social 
Security  Board.  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Au- 
thority.    Prison     Irdustrles     Reorganization 
Admlnlstratloi).  Federal  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion, and  National  Munitions  Control  Board. 
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In  1936  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion wa.  established.  In  1937  there  were  3 
added:  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  and  Rail- 
road Retirement  Bsard.  In  1938,  6  more 
were  created:  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
Maritime  Labor  Board.  Federal  Crop  Instir- 
ance  Corporation,  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  United  States  Film  Service,  and 
the  Radio  Division  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Council. 

All  the  foregolEg  regulatory  agencies 
emerged  before  the  critical  state  of  inter- 
national affairs  introduced  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  war  agen<;les,  such  as  the  subse- 
quently established  War  Production  Board, 
Office  of  Price  Admliiistration.  and  the  many 
other  agencies  directing  wartime  production, 
allocating  scarce  r'jsources,  or  regtilatlng 
prices.  These  latte:,  being  of  a  temporary 
nature,  are  segregatwl.  In  a  consideration  of 
this  subject,  from  tire  previously  entrenched 
agencies  of  permanent  form.  The  exten- 
siveness  of  control  by  the  war  agencies  nec- 
essarily surpasses  the  pre-war  controls. 
These  war  agencies  have  enveloped  almost 
all  business  affairs  in  a  net  of  complex  ad- 
ministrative regulation.  Such  wartime  con- 
trol has  left  virtually  no  arpect  of  economic 
affairs  unaffected.  Many  of  these  new  con- 
trols may  be  retained  in  the  post-war  pe- 
riod, however.  The  widespread  character  of 
Government  regula-ion,  therefore,  consti- 
tutes the  public's  greatest  problem. 

Today,  such  regulation  is  accepted  as  in- 
evitable. The  current  public  attack  upon 
bureaucracy  Is  not  upon  its  necessity  or 
feasibility  but  upon  its  procedural  aspects. 

The  procedure  followed  by  these  various 
agencies  differs  wid'^Iy.  It  ranges  from  an 
adjudication  by  the  single  head  of  an  exec- 
utive department,  wlio  may  act  with  or  with- 
out a  hearing  in  his  discretion,  to  formal 
hearings  on  notice  before  a  commission  or 
board,  with  or  without  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation. Ordinarily,  the  courts  may  review 
any  final  administrative  action  in  some  pre- 
scribed way,  and  may  not  review  the  facts 
If  the  agency  has  o^ered  "substantial"  evi- 
dence tr  support  Iti  findings.  Some  agen- 
cies are  not  subject  to  any  Judicial  review 
whatever.  Of  the  46  regulatory  agencies  ap- 
praised by  the  Attorney  General's  Commit- 
tee on  Administrative  Procedure  in  1940.  33 
operated  within  the  framework  of  a  depart- 
ment or  agency,  ttielr  activities  differing 
from  those  of  Independent  commissions. 

A  simple  Illustration  of  unnecessary  cha- 
otic Federal  admlnutratlve  procedure  is  the 
matter  of  admissions  to  practice  before  the 
various  agencies.  A  committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  liar  Association  reported 
In  1938  that  about  30  administrative  agencies 
each  regulated  for  I'aelf  admissions  to  prac- 
tice and  the  disciplining  of  sttorneys  appear- 
ing before  It 

No  less  a  consideration  Is  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  maintaining  the  administrative 
hierarchy  with  millions  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  whose  wages  total  more  than  SS.OOO.OOO,- 
000  a  year.  The  cost  of  bureaucracy  cannot 
be  measured  by  Government  pay  rolls  and 
taxes  alone,  but  embraces  also  a  stupendoiu 
Invisible  tax  The  cost  tc  business  Is  enor- 
mous In  the  value  of  the  time  of  executives 
and  hire  of  clerical  and  professional  help  to 
fill  out  the  numerous  Federal  forms  annually 
returned  to  many  different  Federal  agencies. 

A  review  of  the  operation  of  such  admin- 
istrative agencies  discloses  generally  an  in- 
creasing assumption  of  unlimited  powers  and 
of  unhampered  discretion,  a  continued  tend- 
ency to  impose  and  enforce  their  own  poli- 
cies irrespective  of  the  legislation  creating 
the  agency,  with  a  frequent  disregard  of  the 
citizen's  rights,  without  adequate  notice  or 
full  hearing,  and  little  opportunity  to  meet 
the  charges 

Although  from  earliest  times  our  common 
law  has  denounced  the  performance  of  a 
multiple  role  in  a  case  as  Judge,  Jtu-y,  in- 


vestigator, prosecutor,  and  executioner,  we 
find  the  same  administrative  tribunal  not 
only  making  the  complaint,  investigating  Its 
own  complaint,  conducting  a  hearing  by  ita 
own  prosecutors  before  its  own  trial  ex- 
aminer or  Its  own  hearing  commissioner,  and 
rendering  its  own  adjudication  of  the  case 
and  its  enforcement  measures.  Such  pro- 
ceeding would  not  lie  tolerated  In  a  court  of 
law,  yet.  such  variance  from  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  due  process  have  become 
an  established  part  of  our  administrative 
process.  A  high-ranking  representative  of 
the  executive  branch  of  ou;  Government  has 
even  gone  on  record  that,  "We  have  over- 
emphasized what  might  be  called  political  or 
Bill  of  Rights  democracy."*  This,  notwith- 
standing Jefferson's  specific  Incorporation  of 
a  BlU  gf  Rights  Into  the  Constitution.  The 
warning  of  Woodrow  WUson  may  well  be 
heeded,  that — 

"The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the  In- 
crease of  it.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  a  concentration 
of  power  is  what  always  precedes  the  de- 
struction of  human  liberties." 

The  great  need  for  administrative  reform  In 
recent  years  was  recognised  by  Congress  when 
It  passed  by  a  large  majority  vote  the  Logan- 
Walter  Administrative  Law  bill,'  sponsored  by 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  supported 
by  the  National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers, among  others,  and  endorsed  by  various 
business,  labor,  farm,  and  civic  organizations 
and  by  numerous  State,  city,  and  local  bar 
associations,  but  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  Logan -Walter  bill, 
drafted  by  the  then  Special  Committee  on 
Administrative  Law  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  under  the  chairmanship  of  Col. 
O.  R.  McGuire,  represented  an  attempt  to 
standardize  procedtires  and  to  augment  the 
opportunities  to  litigate  against  governmental 
action."*  As  described  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee,"  It  provided  "means  and 
methods  whereby  the  Governors  may  be  gov- 
erned and  the  regulators  regulated."  Al- 
though vetoed.  It  biased  the  trail  for  such 
future  legislation.  It  also  gave  rise  to  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Committee  on  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure, which,  after  intensive  study  for  2 
years,  reported  that  further  study  of  existing 
practices  was  essential  for  the  welfare  of  both 
the  Government  and  tbe  public."  The  At- 
torney General,  after  admitting  many  of  the 
evils,  concluded:  "The  house  of  administra- 
tive Justice  must  be  set  In  order  now,  not 
wben  the  problems  have  run  beyond  us."  » 

During  the  last  few  years  State  legislative 
bodies,  as  well  as  national,  have  displayed  an 
active  Interest  in  the  procedures  of  regulatory 
agencies.  Laws  regulating  practice  before 
commissions  have  been  passed  or  proposed  In 
several  States.  In  New  York  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  recently 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  recom- 
mended by  its  special  committee  on  adminis- 
trative law,  calling  for  the  establishment  In 
the  executive  department  of  a  division  of 
administrative  procedure,  as  an  aid  in  the 
continuous  Improvement  of  the  administra- 
tive process  in  this  State.   Such  recommenda- 


•  Vice  President  Wallace,  address  before 
the  Congress  of  American  Soviet  Friendship. 
New  York,  Nov.  9,  1942. 

*Id    note  (2),  supra. 

**See  Colonel  McGulre's  outstanding  book 
on  the  subject,  Americans  on  Guard. 

^  Senate  Rept.  No.  442. 

"Report  of  the  Attorney  General's  Com- 
mittee on  Administrative  Procedure,  Wash- 
ington, 1941 

>*  Blddle,  Administrative  Procedure  Legis- 
lation, American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
XXVn  (1941),  p.  664. 


tlon  has  also  received  the  formal  approval  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

The  problem  now  confronting  us  is  the  ex- 
tent and  form  of  simplifications  and  proce- 
dural Improvements  in  the  Federal  admin.>4- 
trative  process. 

Among  the  many  recommendations  made 
In  recent  years  is  the  proposal  for  an  ofDce 
of  Federal  administrative  procedure,  pat- 
terned after  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  as  headquarters  for  the 
correlation  of  the  procedural  experience  of 
all  the  administrative  agencies.  The  Attor- 
ney General's  committee  was  Impressed  with 
the  need  for  a  clearing  house  of  information 
concerning  administrative  procedure,  to  ac- 
complish  greater  uniformity. 

In  the  interim,  a  new  bill  to  prescribe  fair 
standards  of  administrative  proicedure  has 
been  drafted  by  the  present  special  commit- 
tee on  administrative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  '•  and  unanimously  approved 
by  the  house  of  delegates  at  Its  mid-year 
meeting.  The  basic  purpose  Is  the  same,  to 
crystallize  administrative  regulation. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  particular  provisions  of  this 
new  proposal  for  legislation.  Generally.  It 
provides  for  the  right  to  a  full  hearing  to  all 
parties  before  any  determination  is  made; 
that  hearings  and  decisions  be  conducted  In 
such  manner  as  to  preclude  any  secret  re- 
ception of  evidence  or  argument;  that  noth- 
ing to  be  used  against  a  party's  interest  be 
withheld  from  his  inspection  and  that  an 
opportunity  be  given  him  to  answer  charges 
and  that  nothing  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  the 
determination  be  withheld  from  the  record 
for  review;  that  specific  findings  of  fact  and  a 
record  showing  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
findings  are  based  be  required;  and  ttiat  the 
foregoing  be  fostered  by  requiring  an  Intra- 
agency  segregation  of  deciding  and  prosecut- 
ing functions  and  functionaries.  All  war 
agencies  are  excluded.  A  number  of  these 
reforms  were  in  substance  recommended  also 
in  the  reports  by  the  Attorney  General's 
Committee  on  Administrative  Procedure. 
The  proposed  legislation,  however,  restates 
but  does  not  expand  the  right  of  and  proced- 
ures for  Judicial  review.  It  U  hoped  that 
measures  b«  taken  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
Judicial  revlow. 

The  full  text  of  the  revised  bill  Is  set  forth 
In  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
Issue  of  April  1944.  It  U  urged  that  all 
lawyers  give  It  proper  study  and  cooperate 
in  the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation. 

The  very  survival  of  our  Institutions,  In- 
cluding political  democracy  snd  private  en- 
terprise, depends,  in  the  post-war  period, 
upon  our  restoration  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  th«i  Constitution,  and  the  preservs- 
tlon  of  s  rule  by  law  instead  of  a  ruls  of  men. 

^  Chairman.  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr..  Mem- 
bers: Roscoo  Pound,  Julius  C.  Smith,  Rslpb 
M.  Hoyt,  Csrl  McFarland,  William  aarks 
Mason,  Felbc  T.  Smith.  Richard  Joyce  Smith. 


Tonntfc  Output  Under  Maritime  Com- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9, 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Corcrks- 
noNAL  Record,  I  include  therein  a  letter 
Xrom  Admiral  Vickery,  of  the  Maritime 
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Commission,  showing  tonnage  output  un- 
der the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
through  May  31.  1944: 

UmrsD  Statu  Mautimi  CoMMtasxoii. 

Waifhinfftcm.  D.  C  June  7.  1944. 
The  HoDonble  8  O.  Blamd, 

Chairman.  CommUtaa  on  Merchant 
Marina  and  Fiahariaa. 

Houaa  of  Mapre$entativ«$. 
-^-CiAB  Judos  Buuto:  BelleTlng  It  may  ba  of 
IntanaX  to  you.  I  am  encloolng  a  tabulation 
abowlng  tnnnaf  deliveries  under  tbe  Marl* 
time  Commission's  program  through  May  31. 
1»44. 

During  May  American  merchant  shipyards 
eompteted  155  veaaels.  totaling  1.537.915  tons 
deadweight.  As  of  the  end  of  the  month. 
dellTerles  aggregated  719  ships  of  7.247.567 
tons  since  January  1.  and  3.370  ships  of  34,- 


Har  x>r 


New  ton- 

Unlled  States'  entry 

triple  that  of 

Merchant  Ma- 


thSD 


668.090  tosa  slnee  Pearl 
nage  completed  since  the 
Into  the  war  now  is  more 
the  entire  pra-war  American 
rlna. 

In  view  of  the  manpower 
with  the  fact  that  a  larger 
1944  tonnage  is  comprised  of 
more  complex  machinery,  it 
Ipated  for  some  time  that  mtmthly 
output  woiild  level -off  below 
talned  last  year,  and  this  has 
by  the  April  and  May  deliveries, 
less,  the  tonnage  completed 
nlng  of  the  year  is  still  greatei 
during  the  first  5  months  of 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L 


shortage,  coupled 
portion  of  the 
fast  ships  with 
las  been  antic- 
shipyard 
the  peaks  at- 
been  borne  out 
Neverthe- 
nce  the  Ijegin- 
than  dellverlea 
943. 
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dommis3ioner. 


Dead-veight  tonnage  of  ships  delivered  under  the  Maritime  Commission  ^hipl>uilding 

program 
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107,838 
380,640 
»1.473 
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Floods  ia  tkc  Missotiri  River  ti  a  Tlireit 
le  Irritation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  tramASKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATU 

Friday.  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Threat  to  Irrigation"  published  in 
the  Nebraska  Farmer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiu) 
as  follows: 

THSSAT  TO  OUUGATION 

Another  spring  of  serious  floods  In  the  Mla- 
sotiri  River  Valley  and  Its  tributaries — the 
second  in  as  many  years — has  emphasized 
again  the  importance  of  a  Federal  flood  con- 
trol program  for  the  river  basin  to  impound 
the  sxirplvis  waters  In  the  upper  regions  and 
make  them  available  for  irrigation  where 
needed.  The  much-talked-of  Pick  plan  for 
lllaourl  River  development  seelcs  to  do  this, 
giving  first  consideration  to  flood  control 
and  irrigation:  Missouri  River  navigation  be- 
low Sioux  City  would  be  of  secondary  im- 
portance. This  project  has  been  estimated 
to  cost  as  high  as  91,000,000.000  and  woxild 
require  several  years  to  construct  after  the 
Qloae  of  the  war. 

Since  the  details  of  the  Pick  plan  became 
known,  there  has  sprung  up  among  Lower 
▼alley  groups  a  determined  effort  to  place 
navigation  ahead  of  Irrigation  by  specifying 
that  sufficient  water  must  be  released  from 
•torafs  reservoirs  to  provide  a  9-foct  cban- 
Mi  from  8kmx  City  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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carrl  sd 
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river.   Such  a  provision  is 
roll  8961.  the  rivers  and 

The  Upper  Valley  people 
any  plan  to  make  Irrigation 
Ing  that  moisture  Umitatlo|i 
Great   Plains    will    always 
paramount  to  any  other 
is  not  enough  water  for 
foot   channel,   they   say. 
water  originates  should 
of  that  water,  they  point 
the  Lower  Valley  areas  are 
tec  ted  by  flood  control, 
alterably  exposed  to  sendin  ; 
tlon  water  down  the  stream 
ship. 

The  clash  between 
tion   groups   has   heen 
spectlve  Congressmen  to  thu 
gress  in  the  numerous  and 
and  hearings  on  the  Pick 
and  harlmrs  bill.     In  the 
tional  Reclamation  Service 
claims  for  irrigation  of  the 
pie,  while  Army  engineers 
terests  of  the  lower  valley 
record  for  navigation  and  a 

Nebraska  Congressmen  for 
have  alined  themselves  on 
irrigation-flrst  group  since 
streams  and  some 
projects  within  the  State 
would  benefit  from  irrlgatlot 
LHi,  who  operates  farms  In 
area  of  southwest  Nebraska 
publican  River  and  therefore 
of   both   irrigation   and 
actual  experience,  and  who 
memtier  of  the  Senate 
has  backed  the  Pick  plan  to 
and    irrigation    first 
grounds  that  there  may  not 
for  both.     A  9-foot  charnel 
leasing  water  from  storage 
the    expense    of    lirlgation, 
CiTKTia,  also  a  member  of 
and  Irrigation  Committee  ii 
taken  a  similar  stand,  as 
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cor  talned  In  House 
harpors  bill. 

dead  against 
secondary,  claim- 
in  the  Upper 
nake    irrigation 
0  >Jective.     There 
Irii  Ration  and  a  9- 
iqtates   in   which 
le  the  use 
)ut,  so  long  as 
adequately  pro- 
they  are  im- 
needed  Irriga- 
to  sail  a  batUe- 
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are 


and  navlga- 
by  their  re- 
floors  of  Con- 
heated  debates 
and  the  rivers 
meantime  the  Na- 
espoused  the 
ii)per-valley  peo- 
^d  on-river  in- 
definitely on 
9-foot  channel, 
the  most  part 
the  side  of  the 
Several  Nebraska 
irrigation 
involved  and 
Senator  Bxrr- 
1  he  Great  Plains 
along  the  Re- 
knows  the  needs 
control   from 
a  high-ranking 
Committee. 
I  Ive  flood  control 
on    the 
)e  enough  water 
would  mean  re- 
r^rvolrs  even  at 
Congressman 
I  Flood  Control 
the  House,  has 
Congressman 


In  the  light  of  Nebraska's  serious  need  for 
more  irrigation  to  stabilize  and  increase  ag- 
ricultural production  and  to  protect  the 
Sti-te's  valuable  livestock  resources.  Senator 
BiTTLsa  and  Congressmen  Cvxtis  and  Mnxia 
are  right  in  their  contention  that  flood  con- 
trol and  irrigation  should  come  first  In  the 
development  program  for  the  Missouri  River 
and  its  tributaries.  Expanded  Irrigation  fa- 
cilities will  add  more  wealth  and  Income 
from  Increased  crop  and  livestock  produc- 
tion than  will  come  from  any  prospective 
navigation  development  on  the  Missouri 
River.  Farming  opportunities  for  returned 
soldiers,  more  factories  to  process  agricul- 
tiiral  products,  greater  industrial  employ- 
ment, would  all  result  from  the  maximum 
use  of  our  water  resources  for  irrigation. 
We  must  flrst  produce  the  products  Ijefore 
there  is  need  of  any  kind  of  transportation. 
There  is  another  phase  of  river  navigation 
that  deserves  serious  consideration.  For 
nearly  35  years  the  Nation  has  been  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  deepening  the 
Missouri  River  channel  below  Sioux  City. 
A  6-foot  channel  for  navigation  has  been  the 
goal  of  the  Army  engineers  In  charge  of  the 
project.  They  have  sought  to  obtain  this  by 
a  series  of  bank  revetments  to  narrow  and 
deepen  the  channel.  Although  we  have  such 
a  channel  now.  the  residents  of  Missouri 
Valley  from  Sioux  City  south  have  not  t)een 
thrilled  by  the  resonant  whistle  of  steam- 
boats coming  around  the  bend  or  by  the 
chug-chug  of  gasoline-driven  boats.  Tliere 
has  been  some  barge  traffic.  It  is  true,  aa  far 
as  Omaha,  but  so  far  of  minor  Importance. 
Some  critics  of  this  project  contend  that 
the  narrowing  of  the  channel  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  serious  floods  of  1943  and 
1944.  because  it  has  reduced  the  water-oarry- 
Ing  capacity  of  the  stream. 

Woiild  a  9-foot  channel  mean  extensive  and 
profltable  Missouri  River  navigation?  It 
could  be,  but  the  odds  are  against  it.  The 
trend  of  transportation  in  the  future  will  t>e 
toward  faster  service  by  rail,  by  air,  by  truck, 
and  by  water.  There  may  be  some  exceptions 
such  as  heavy  bulky  products  like  coal,  ore. 
and  some  grains.  However,  the  Increased  use 
of  electric  power  In  the  Midwest  is  likely  to 
reduce  this  section's  needs  for  coal;  oil  and 
gasoline  are  already  tieing  transported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  through  plf>e  lines.  We 
don't  have  the  ore  to  ship,  and  increased  local 
uses  of  grain  for  feed,  for  alcohol  manufac- 
ture, and  food  processing  will  ctntaU  their 
shipment  to  outside  points. 

In  any  event,  the  claim  that  lower  freight 
rates  by  water  would  add  to  the  value  of 
agricultural  products  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  production  times  the  saving  la 
faulty.  These  products  could  not  all  move 
by  water,  and  If  the  railroads  were  forced  to 
meet  such  competitive  rates,  It  would  cause 
rate  disturbances  elsewhere  that  woiild  offset 
any  savings.  For  example,  farm  and  live- 
stock interests  have  been  seeking  for  some 
time  a  needed  reduction  In  dressed  meat 
freight  rates  from  Nebraska  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  m  order  that  our  livestock  producers 
could  share  in  the  Pacific-coast  market  and 
more  lat>or  would  be  employed  within  the 
State  m  processing  this  meat.  Difficulty  In 
obtaining  this  and  similar  readjustments  in 
freight  rate  would  Increase  with  the  railroads 
facing  greater  competition  from  Inland  water- 
ways. 

Finally,  the  railroads  of  the  Nation  are 
facing  a  critical  situation  In  the  post-war 
competition  of  air  and  highway  transporta- 
tion. Their  problem  won't  be  made  easier 
by  further  Inland  waterway  developments 
that  may  take  away  more  of  their  freight  ton- 
nage. They  can  and  should  lower  rates  11 
assured  enough  tonnage  to  make  it  profltable. 
but  they  can't  lose  tonnage,  lower  their  rates, 
and  survive. 

The  Nation  needs  a  healthy  railroad  trana- 
portatlon  system  and  therefore  Congress 
should  ponder  seriously  whether  we  can  bay* 
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It  by  subsidized  water  transportation  to  com- 
pete with  rails. 

At  least  let's  make  sure  that  flood  control 
and  Irrigation  receive  flrst  consideration  In 
the  Missouri  River  program.  If  it  develops 
that  there  Is  enough  water  for  both  irrigation 
and  deeper  channel,  it  will  then  be  In  good 
time  to  consider  the  latter. 


Unity  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NKW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9, 1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

tmrrr  at  homx 

In  a  moral  sense,  D-day  found  meet  of  us 
at  home  shamefully  unprepared.  Perhaps 
the  slackness  was  Inevitable  We  have  been 
at  war  for  av^  years — a  long,  long  time  for 
human  nature  to  sustain  selflessness  and 
exaltation.  The  unity  welded  by  Pearl 
Harbor  has  been  wrenched  and  weakened. 
The  sense  of  national  devotion  has  been 
thinned.  We  have  lapsed.  If  not  back  Into 
a  business-as-usual  point  of  view,  then  Into 
something  which  might  t>e  termed  a  war-as- 
usual  attitude.  All  the  customary  strain  and 
struggling  for  personal,  sectional,  group  ad- 
vantage were  in  progress  when  the  great 
ordeal  of  our  time  suddenly  came  upon  us. 
We  had  adjusted  to  war  as  a  more  or  less 
normal  condition  of  existence.  Now  a  new 
adjustment  is  demanded  of  us — an  adjust- 
ment to  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  chal- 
lenge of  our  history. 

In  the  fact  of  this  challenge  our  domestic 
discords,  however  grandiloquently  we  may 
have  related  them  to  matters  of  principle, 
seem  trivial  and  inglorious.  Men  who  were 
out  on  strike  when  D-day  came,  whether 
they  were  wage  earners  or  wage  payers,  can- 
not have  escaped  a  desperate  sense  of  shame. 
A  Sewell  Avery  striking  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  means  of  liti- 
gation, no  less  than  a  coal  miner  or  a  factory 
worker  holding  up  production,  is  wholly  out 
of  harmony  with  what  is  going  forward  now 
upon  the  coast  of  France.  So,  too,  c:  course, 
is  the  politician  who  seeks  partisan  advan- 
tage at  a  time  when  the  sole  test  of  any 
proposition  must  l>e  its  serviceability  for  the 
great  undertaking  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

We  are  a  people  who  live  by  competition. 
The  iMisls  of  our  political  system  is  open 
rivalry  and  contest  Isetween  groups  .  f  men 
espousing  different  courses.  Our  freedom  is 
rooted  in  the  opportunity  available  to  all  of 
us  to  Join  with  our  like-minded  fellows  in 
voluntary  associations  and  press  for  the 
advancement  of  our  common  interests.  This 
Is,  moreover,  an  election  year,  and  we  neither 
can  nor  should  set  aside  the  orderly  processes 
by  which  we  determine  the  character  of  our 
own  Government.  Our  major  political  par- 
ties are  soon  to  hold  their  national  conven- 
tions. The  will  extol  or  condemn  the  present 
administration  and  seek  the  suffrage  of  the 
public  on  such  bases  as  they  see  flt.  This 
is  our  way  of  life  and  we  cannot  abandon  it. 

It  is  a  way  of  life,  however,  which  must 
be  tempered  to  the  times.  And  the  times 
call  for  the  sharpest  possible  focusing  of  ovir 
loyalties.  They  impose  upon  each  of  us,  indi- 
vidually, an  Immense  moral  responsibility  to 


forego  self-seeking,  to  match,  insofar  as  It 
Is  possible  for  any  who  are  secure  and  com- 
fortable at  home,  the  devotion  of  tboee 
Americans  who  have  been  selected  to  storm 
the  fortress  of  Europe.  We  shall  not  escape 
this  responsibility  either  by  glib  rationaliza- 
tion of  our  own  desires  or  by  eloquent  profes- 
sions of  patriotism.  There  Is  a  noise  of 
wrangling  on  Capitol  Hill  which  has  a  dis- 
cordant, ugly  sound  today.  There  is  a  Jos- 
tling among  tis  for  preference  which  Is  in- 
congruous in  comparison  with  the  unity 
among  thoee  safeguarding  xis  overseas.  Like 
them,  we  need  to  remember  now  how  much 
unites  us,  and  again  to  draw  together. 

We  have  paid  the  men  who  landed  on  the 
coast  of  France  the  tribute  of  a  minute's 
silent  prayer.  Let  us  hearten  them,  and  our- 
selves as  well,  with  a  somewhat  longer  si- 
lence— a  silence  which  will  encompass  all 
those  issues,  conflicts,  and  dissensions  which 
are  not  directly  germane  to  the  great  busi- 
ness now  at  hand.  There  is  a  world  dying 
and  a  new  world  being  born.  Let  us  attend 
the  pangs  of  death  and  rebirth  with  rever- 
ence. 


Kimmel  and  Short 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9, 1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  8, 
1944: 

KIMMBL   AND   SHOKT 

It  has  hitherto  been  our  view  that  the 
blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  belongs  to  our  sys- 
tem of  divided  command.  Granted  the  sys- 
tem, as  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  declared  a  genera- 
tion ago,  there  was  bound  to  be  a  Kimmel 
and  Short  at  Hawaii  when  the  crisis  hap- 
pened. But  only  in  a  classroom  can  you 
crucify  a  system.  Mudslingers  and  political 
campaigners  are  not  interested  at  all  in  such 
an  exercise.  They  believe  in  men,  not 
measiu-es.  In  a  campaign  year  they  believe 
In  the  cruciflxion  of  men,  not  In  the  formu- 
lation of  measures.  These  are  the  "reform- 
ers" who  have  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon 
the  House  to  vote  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  to  bring 
Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short  to  trial 
immediately.  The  court  martial  which 
hangs  over  these  officers  had  been  postponed 
till  after  the  war.  If  the  sponsors  of  the 
vote  weren't  Interested  In  making  a  circus 
out  of  the  trial,  they  would  have  directed 
the  two  Secretaries  to  drop  the  trial  alto- 
gether. For  there  was  something  anachro- 
nistic In  the  decision  when  It  was  made. 
What  Pearl  Harbor  displajred  In  sunken  ships 
and  blazing  material  and  lost  lives  and  dam- 
aged national  prestige  was  the  epitaph  of 
a  system.  Congress  has  It  In  its  power  to 
get  rid  of  the  system  and  so  to  expiate  Pearl 
Harbor. 

But,  assuming  that  the  court-martial  order 
will  remain,  there  are  three  reasons,  as  we 
see  it,  why  the  trial  should  be  postponed. 
First,  at  a  time  when  all  the  national  energies 
should  be  consecrated  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  divert 
time  and  Industry  to  this  court  martial. 
Secondly,  the  Jurors  and  witnesses  cannot  be 


spared  from  active  duty.  For  Instance,  slnee 
Kimmel  is  a  rear  admiral,  there  would  have 
to  k>e  no  fewer  than  13  rear  admirals  detached 
from  their  posts  In  order  that  Kimmel  might 
be  tried  by  a  "Jxiry  of  his  peers."  These  ad- 
mirals, not  to  mention  some  of  the  witnesses, 
are  now  holding  positions  of  vast  reaponsi- 
billty,  with  the  lives  of  many  thouaanda  of 
men  committed  to  their  charge.  Thirdly, 
the  sponsorship  of  immediate  court  martiail, 
as  is  plain  from  the  House  debate,  and  as 
we  have  already  Intimated,  is  only  second- 
arily due  to  a  concern  that  Justice  shall  be 
meted  out  to  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short.  It  is  the  Republicans  who  are  calling 
for  the  trial.  In  present  circumstances  they 
are  hell-bent  upon  making  a  political  circtis 
out  of  the  court  martial.  With  the  elec- 
tions close  at  hand,  the  object  Is  evidently 
to  pin  the  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor 
upon  the  administration,  and  thus  to  try  to 
prevent  the  return  to  ofllce  either  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  or  his  nominee. 

We  come  to  these  conclusions  reluctantly. 
Constitutionally  every  American  Is  entitled 
to  a  speedy  trial  when  charges  have  been 
preferred  against  him.  Admiral  Kimmel  and 
General  Short  are  American^.  For  a>4  years 
they  have  been  living  under  a  cloud  of  un- 
determined charges,  and  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies have  every  reason  to  feel  victimized. 
Moreover,  a  court  martial  would  do  a  great 
service  in  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  rumor 
and  whispered  charge,  it  would  expose  the 
truth  in  a  matter  on  which  the  truth  must 
one  day  be  told,  it  would  pave  the  way  for 
reforms  which  tradition  and  vested  Interest 
are  in  cahoots  to  frustrate.  Yet,  In  spite 
of  these  weighty  arguments  for  a  court-mar- 
tial now,  the  scale  tips  over  very  beavUy  In 
favor  of  postponement  till  after  the  war. 
That  there  is  no  legal  Impediment  to  post- 
ponement is  indicated  by  the  waiver  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  which  has  been  signed 
by  the  affected  officers. 

There  Is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  exculpate 
the  political  higher-ups  for  the  tragedy  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  No  doubt  some  of  the  dirt 
which  has  Ijeen  flying  around  since  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  will  find  lodgment  on  them  when 
the  principals  are  haled  to  court.  However, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  ultimate  re- 
spKjnsiblllty  for  the  miscalled  day  of  infamy 
will  be  attached  to  the  system  of  divided 
command  which  governs  our  national  de- 
fense. That  must  be  wound  up.  Even  In 
wartime  we  have  made  only  slight  improve- 
ments upon  it,  such  as  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
which  is  an  Impermanent  committee  system. 
A  committee  such  as  we  have  today  throws 
up  only  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
the  brains  composing  it.  For  its  decisions 
are  of  necessity  compromises.  In  this  case 
they  are  also  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  hortatory;  that  is  to  say,  recommenda- 
tions of  action  to  the  actual  decision  makers 
in  the  field. 

As  soon  as  this  war  is  over,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  If  left  to  themselves,  will  fly  apart, 
and  we  shall  be  back  where  we  were.  There 
is  nothing  sure  In  this  unsiu-e  world.  So  we 
say  that  only  at  Its  peril  will  this  Nation 
let  the  armed  services  revert  to  their  pre- 
war organization.  What  is  needed  is  unity 
of  command  on  the  German  model.  At  pres- 
ent I.  study  of  this  requirement  is  In  prog- 
ress in  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departnients 
at  the  direction  of  the  respective  chiefs.  It 
is  as  if  a  dispute  at  law  were  handed  over 
to  the  litigants  themselves  to  settle.  The 
new  organization  of  our  armed  services  after 
this  war  Is  a  problem  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  Congress.  Army.  Navy,  foreign  pol- 
icy— they  should  all  be  brought  into  a  single 
pattern  of  organization.  This  is  what  Pearl 
Hart)or  proved,  and  no  court  martial  Is  need- 
ed to  make  the  demonstration. 
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Mr.  OAVIN.  liCr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
National  Petroleum  News  of  J'me  7. 1944: 

J17DCS  rOB  TOTTBSn-r  t  DO  TOU  AGSn  THAT  C.  P.  A. 
HAS  POT  TH>  on.  IHUUaTET  ON  A  flOTmO 
OPHUTIMO  BASIS? 

The  price  of  oil.  as  well  as  many  other 
things  In  this  country,  la  ao  mixed  up  with 
screw-ball  thinking,  misinformation,  fourth- 
term  politics  and  dcwn-rlgbt  falsehoods,  that 
It  is  dlfflcult  to  figure  out  how  to  make  a  dent 
■fBlnst  It  all.  The  mixture  just  flows  from 
Washington  as  an  avalanche.  About  all  one 
can  do  Is  to  pick  out  a  point  and  with  It.  try 
to  illustrate  the  oil  Industry*  unfair  predica- 
ment. 

O.  p.  A.  Chief  Chester  Bowles,  after  bis  re- 
eent  appearance  before  a  congressional  in- 
itlng  committee,  sent  over  to  Congress 
and  a  folder  of  some  alleged  facts 
about  oil  supply  and  the  refusal  of  O.  P.  A. 
to  Increase  that  supply  by  permitting  an  in- 
erMN*  In  price.  Under  the  circumstances, 
Bowles  escaped  croes-essmlnation  on  this  in- 
formation. 

General  Counsel  Brown,  of  the  Independent 
Petroleiun  Association  of  America,  has  made 
•erwBl  erltlCBl  comments  to  Congress  and  the 
press  on  these  latest  Bowles  statements,  to 
show  how  Inaccurate  and  unfair  they  are. 
N.  P.  N.  wlU  take  only  the  last  paragraph  of 
Bowles  letter  In  which  in  large  all-embracing 
sentences,  he  says: 

"We  feel  sure  you  (the  Congress)  will  agree 
that  the  policies  followed  by  O.  P  A.  in  con- 
trolling prices  will  prove  and  is  proving  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  Industry  and  the  co\in- 
try  as  a  whole.  Besides  saving  the  public  as 
consumers  and  taxpayers  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  price  control  has  placed  the 
Industry  upon  a  sound  operating  basis  which 
has  virtually  eliminated  the  poeslbillty  of 
^drastic  post-war  readjustments." 

Here  w*  boom  of  the  things  O.  P  A.'s  oil 
policy  has  bestowed  upon  the  country  and 
<.|be  taxpayers,  the  car  owners: 
^^4]npo8ed  an  oil  shortage  on  this  country 
so  severe  that  supply  for  our  absolutely  es- 
sential needs  is  seriously  threatened. 

It  deprived  the  taxpayer  and  motorist  of 
the  few  gallons  of  gasoline  he  needs  in  his 
dally  living,  on  two  false  assumptions: 

(a)  That  the  motorist,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  wovild  rather  aave  a  few  cents  a  week 
In  bis  gasoline  expenditure  than  use  his  car. 

(b)  That  the  10  or  20  cents  or  so  a  week 
more  that  the  average  motorist  might  pay  for 
a  reasonable  advance  in  crude  prices  that 
would  get  more  drilling  done,  would  bring 
lalfaitlon.  whereas  the  few  cents  additional 
for  gasoline  is  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
the  average  car  owner's  Increased  Income, 
and  many  of  them  are  -spending  hundreds  of 
times  that  for  more  whisky. 

(Incidentally,  neither  O.  P  A.  nor  the  new 
dealers  have  ever  Indicated  any  wlllingnesB 
to  let  the  people  decide  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  pay  a  few  more  cents  per  week  and 
have  more  gasoline.) 

O.  P.  A.,  through  Its  stringent  and  tm- 
ealled-for  price  policy  on  oil.  has  found  It 
neoeasary.  or  perhaps  has  created  the  short- 
an  excuse,  to  Impose  on  the  American 
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wants,  and  which  floods  always  brought 
lower  prices.  That  price  for  crude  oil.  Bi 
bid  by  the  oU  industry  on  behalf  of  tbe 
public,  Is  as  free  and  sensitive  a  price  as  that 
of  any  commodity,  we  believe,  and  there  are 
86. years  of  hUtory  to  back  It  up. 

But  then,  we,  and  many  others,  also  bold 
the  opinion  that  neither  Bowles,  the  rest  of 
O.  P.  A.,  the  administration,  nor  all  their 
economists  want  anything  but  an  oil  short- 
age because  such  a  shortage  fits  their  polit- 
ical and  reform  aims. 
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Friday,  June  9, 1944 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  think  it  appropriate,  especially 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  consider- 
ing the  extension  of  O.  P.  A  .  to  have  the 
views  of  a  typical  country  editor  in  a 
typical  rural  community,  with  reference 
to  some  of  the  silly  things  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  doing. 

Watermelons  ar»  generally  classified 
as  a  luxury,  and  if  people  who  can  afford 
to  buy  a  watermelon  want  to  pay  a  little 
extra  for  this  luxury  and  thus  encour- 
age, or  may  I  say,  give  the  farmers  who 
raise  watermelons  a  decent  price  for 
their  effort  sr  that  they  can  buy  an  extra 
War  bond  to  help  out  their  boy  or  girl  in 
the  armed  forces,  why  should  anyone 
who  thinks  straight  take  the  position 
that  watermelons  should  have  a  ceiling 
price? 

The  editorial  is  timely  and  to  the  point, 
and  I  believe  reflect.s  the  sentiment  of 
99.9  percent  of  the  farmers  and  others  in 
Oklahoma,  with  respect  to  a  ceiling  price 
on  watermelons: 

COUNTRY    IS    SAVED — THESX'S    A    CEIUNC    OH 
WATZaMZLONS 

What  a  sigh  of  relief  went  up  all  over  the 
country  when  the  news  went  out  from  O.  P.  A. 
headquarters  a  few  days  ago  that  there  would 
be  a  celling  on  watermelons  this  year.  Jxist 
think,  we  have  fought  this  war  now  for  nearly 
3  years  without  a  watermelon  celling  Maybe 
the  Italian  campaign  bogged  down  in  its  be- 
ginning because  the  O.  P.  A.  nad  not  put  a 
ceiling  on  watermelons  Until  history  is  writ- 
ten nobody  will  know  how  the  war  effort  has 
suffered  Just  because  the  bur*^.  ucrats  that 
nm  the  O.  P.  A  didn't  think  about  putting 
a  ceiling  on  the  watermelon  crop  luttll  now. 

The  farmers  of  Grady  County  thought  that 
maybe  they  could  raise  one  crop  that  the 
starry-eyed  biuich  that  runs  the  O  P  A. 
wouldn't  get  their  fingers  on  but  they  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  the  ceiling  is  on. 
It  will  probably  take  a  whole  office  full  of 
bureaucrats  at  Washington  several  weeks  to 
figure  out  how  many  millions  they  saved  the 
poor  defen.se  workers  by  putting  the  ceiling 
on  watermelons.  But  this  is  campaign  year, 
probably  the  members  of  C.  I  O.  In  tbe  big 
centers  of  the  country  can  Increase  their 
campaign  fund  for  the  fourth  term  now  that 
they  will  be  saved  at  least  a  dime  on  their 
watermelons. 
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We  can  really  look  for  our  war  effort  to  get 
In  high.  Maybe  the  fourth- termers  put  the 
ceiling  on  watermelons  just  so  tbe  plutocratic 
melon  growers  down  in  the  sand  bills  around 
Rush  Springs  would  come  to  realize  that  there 
Is  a  war  on  Henry  Mlleur.  oX  Rush  Springs, 
who  always  puts  on  the  "ruusins"  when 
Franklin  D's  name  la  mentioned,  can  really 
go  to  town  now.  Franklin  D  has  once  more 
come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  folks  Tes.  the 
country  is  saved:  long  live  tbs  O.  P.  A.  With 
a  ceiling  on  watermelons,  it  will  never  be 
forgotten  in  south  Orady  County,  at  least. 

The  celling  on  watermelons  along  with  no 
cuffs  on  trousers  and  no  gasolme  lx>ught  on 
credit  will  be  the  three  outstanOing  accom- 
plishments of  the  O.  F.  A.  on  the  home  war 
front. 
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Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
delivered  to  the  Honorable  Andrew  J. 
lilAT.  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 
today. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

HOCSE   or  REPat^SENTATIVrS. 

Washington,  D  C .  June  9,  1944. 
Hon.  Amnrw  J.  Mat. 

Chairman.  MtUtaTy  Affaira  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzar  Mr.  Chaibman:  I  write  this  letter 
to  you  to  solicit  the  help  of  yourself  and  your 
committee,  that  the  people  of  the  Unittd 
States  might  learn  the  tacU.  and  the  truth 
regarding  the  real  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  can  readily  appre- 
ciate our  Government's  desire  to  cooperate 
with  any  individual  or  group  of  Individuala 
who  can  bring  about  an  early  defeat  ol  Hitler 
and  everything  he  stands  for.  but  I  still  be- 
lieve .hat  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  facts 
and  the  truth. 

From  the  attitude  taken  by  the  high  com- 
mandi  of  our  allied  forces  In  regard  to  our 
Yugoslav  situation,  one  might  think  that  the 
Chetniks  were  a  group  of  bandits  trying  to 
do  everything  possible  to  hinder  the  war 
effort.    This,  1  am  sure,  is  not  the  case 

Regardless  of  any  appreciation  that  might 
be  shown  toward  Tito  for  his  fighting  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  at  this  particular  time,  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  should  stand 
by  and  let  misrepresentations  continue.  We 
have  men  and  materials  involved  in  Yugo- 
alavla.  and  in  all  fairness  we  shoulu  allow 
impartial  newspaper  reporters  to  be  assigned 
to  the  headquarters  of  Oeneral  Mihailovich, 
as  well  as  those  of  Tito. 

For  almost  a  year  the  United  States  has  had 
two  experienced  competent  observers  in 
Yugoslavia:  namely,  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  R. 
Seitz.  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Capt.  Walter  R.  Mansfield  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  These  men  have  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  States  to  make 
their  report  to  high  Government  officials,  but 
have  been  muzzled  and  thereby  prevented 
from  making  any  statements  that  would 
bring  the  true  situation  to  public  attention. 

The  policy  of  withholding  facts  from  the 
public  and  Congress  by  the  present  adminia- 
tratlon  Is  nothing  new.    All  too  often  It  re- 


malili  for  some  newspaper  eommentator  to 
find  them  out  by  accident,  and  smoke  out  tbe 
various  departments  of  our  Oovernment  until 
the  (acts  are  released. 

To  be  mof^  explicit,  I  call  to  tbe  attention 
of  your  committee  tbe  text  of  tbe  radio 
broadcast  msde  at  6:S0  p.  m..  May  18.  1944. 
over  WWOC.  a  local  Washington  station,  by 
the  well-known  commentator,  Leon  Pearson. 
The  text  I  here  quote: 

"Now  sit  back  a  minute,  and  let  me  give 
you  an  Inside  story  about  Jugoslavia.  This 
Is  Bn  inside  story  in  perfectly  literal  sense. 
It  Is  the  story  of  what  two  American  officers 
think,  who  have  Jtist  returned  from  inslda 
Yugoslavia. 

"You  know  all  about  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  (actions  over  there — Marshal  Tito, 
leader  of  the  Partisans,  against  General 
Mihailovich,  leader  of  the  Chetniks.  And 
also  that  this  Government,  like  the  Biltish 
Government,  is  throwing  its  weight  behind 
Tito  and  letting  Mlchallovich  languish  with- 
out assistance. 

"Yet  tbe  story  I  nave  tonight  Is  that  the 
two  American  observers  who  spent  some 
weeks  with  Mihailovich  forces  have  come 
back  with  a  report  highly  (avorable  to  that 
faction,  and  refuting  the  claims  that  Mihail- 
ovich Is  a  collaborator  with  tbe  Germans. 

"That  report  is  being  kept  from  the  Amer- 
ican people — which  is  natural  enough,  since 
it  Is  s  confidential  military  report.  But  what 
seems  strange  is  that  the  two  officers  are  also 
being  kept  from  contact  with  the  press  They 
are  no",  allowed  <o  see  anybody,  and  even 
their  nameu  are  withheld. 

"But  I  have  learned  their  names.  Here 
they  are:  Lt.  Col.  John  F.  R.  Seitz.  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Capt.  Walter  R. 
Mansfield,  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

"The  muffling  of  these  men  has  aroused 
considerable  opposition  even  within  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services — which  has  charge 
of  them.  I  have  talked  with  two  officers  of 
O.  8.  S.,  who  said,  'Don't  quote  me.  but'— and 
then  they  went  on  to  say  what  they  really 
felt  about  the  matter. 

"One  man.  when  I  asked  to  see  Colonel 
Seitz  or  Captain  Mansfield,  said:  "They  have 
orders  not  to  see  anybody.  Personally,  I  have 
definite  views  in  the  matter,  and  I  am  partial 
to  the  cause  of  Mihailovich.  Frankly,  noth- 
ing would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  let 
Mihailovich  be  defended.' 

"  'Mihailovich.'  he  continued,  'Is  accused  of 
collaborating  with  the  Oermana  and  of  get- 
ting arms  and  ammunition  from  them.  But 
it  may  be  that  he  has  simply  penetrated  the 
German  lines  and  seized  German  arms  for  his 
own  use.  When  you  fight  as  they  have  to 
fight  in  Yugoslavia — guerrilla  warfare — you 
dive  beneath  the  surface  and  employ  what- 
ever means  you  can.' 

"Then  this  officer  of  O.  8.  8.— I  cannot  re- 
veal his  name,  because  In  Strategic  Services 
they  are  not  supposed  to  talk  to  the  press — 
brought  the  question  right  home  by  saying: 

"  'Suppose,  for  example,  that  Washington 
and  Virginia  were  overrun  with  Germans. 
We  might  be  very  ingratiating  to  the  occupy- 
ing forces — not  because  we  favor  them,  but 
beca\2se  we  want  to  work  from  within  and 
get  arms  for  our  own  defense.  Yet  this  does 
not  Justify  our  being  called  collaborators  or 
traitors.' 

-  'And.  then,'  he  added,  'My  sympathies  be- 
ing what  they  are,  I  would  be  delisted  II  tbe 
story  could  be  told.' 

"Well,  that  U  the  story.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  other  faction,  under  Marshal 
Tito,  is  doing  an  amazing  and  successful  Job, 
but  I  fail  to  see  why  a  good  word  cannot  be 
permitted  to  be  said  for  Mihailovich.  If  be 
deserves  It. 

"This  Is  Leon  Pearson.  Ill  be  back  in  a 
minute." 

I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  commen- 
tator in  his  broadcast.  Further  Information 
which  I  have  and  believe  to  be  authentic.  Is 
that  tbe  two  military  observers,  Lieutenant 


Colonel  Seitz  and  Captain  Mansfield,  ar* 
about  to  be  ordered  out  of  the  country, 
thereby  making  tbem  unavallabl*  to  appear 
before  any  committee  of  ConffraiB.  Tbmt 
reasons  Impel  me  to  make  this  urgent  re- 
quest of  you  and  your  conunlttee  to  bold  a 
meeting  immediately,  for  the  Bpeclflc  pur- 
pose of  hearing  tbe  testimony  ot  these  two 
men. 

No  one  will  deny  that  CongTMS  should 
know  all  the  truth:  and  certainly  one  way 
to  obtain  tbe  truth  Is  that  your  committee 
within  Its  own  prerogatives  should  bold  a 
session  to  receive  first-hand  statements  which 
these  two  military  men  can  present.  They 
are  the  men  who  can  give  you  the  truth 
about  the  Yugoslav  situation,  and  It  Is 
urgent  that  this  Information  be  given  to  all 
o(  the  Congress,  the  preas  and  the  public. 
We  should  know  the  whole  truth. 

I  have  personally  kept  closely  In  touch 
with  the  Yugoslav  situation  for  many 
months.  We  have  had  so  much  drivel,  bunk 
and  misrepresentation  about  this  setup  In 
Yugoslavia,  that  I  cannot  impresa  upon  you 
too  strongly  the  urgency  of  this  request. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Fbzd  E.  Bubbkt. 


Our  War  Auus  ki  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAROUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  War  Aims  in  Europe,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa3  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  Wab  Ancs  im  Extbopb 

We're  talking  about  our  war  alma  In  Europe, 
not  m  Asia.  The  two  sets  of  war  alms  are 
different  and  distinct. 

Our  first  war  aim  In  Europe  Is  to  defeat  the 
German  enemy  We've  made  an  encouraging 
beginning,  with  the  seizure  of  beachheads 
along  the  60-mile  section  of  the  French  coast 
between  Cherbourg  and  Le  Havre— though,  as 
Allied  supreme  headquarters  in  Britain  keeps 
emphasizing,  the  real  fight  has  Just  begun 
and  the  Germans  have  yet  to  show  what  they 
'Can  do  in  the  way  of  cotmterattacks. 

WHAT  SHALL  WZ  DO  WTTH  CXKBCAHTr 

But  that  Germany  is  going  to  be  defeated 
seems  no  longer  in  serious  doubt.  The  main 
question  appears  to  be  how  long  It  will  take 
the  AUles  to  do  the  Job. 

The  next  war  aim  should  come  Into  focus 
aa  the  Job  of  beating  Germany  proceeds. 
Just  now  it  U  pretty  foggy,  pretty  obscure. 
This  next  war  aim  is  the  post-war  treatment 
of  Oemumy  so  as  to  make  that  nation  In- 
capable of  disturbing  the  peace  of  tbe  world 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  are  several  things  that  could  be  dona, 
once  we  catch  the  bear. 

Germany  might  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
small,  weak  nations,  as  was  done  by  the 
treaty  of  WestphalU  in  1648.  winding  up  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  That  kept  the  Germans 
weak  and  divided  for  quite  a  irtille— through 
It  also  kept  many  of  them  determined  to  re- 
unite for  revenge. 
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Or  we  could  conc«lvfcbly  destroy  the  Ger- 
man people.  The  Romans  destroyed  the 
OarthaglDlan  people,  their  long-time  mortal 
enemies  across  the  Mediterranean  from 
Italy:  and  tbo\igh  Rome  made  plenty  more 
eDcmles  as  time  went  on,  Carthage  was  never 
again  a  threat. 

One  school  ol  thought  feels  that  it  will 
be  well  enough  to  wipe  out  Ultler  and  the 
body  and  bones  of  his  National  Socialist 
Party.  Another  thinks  we  ought  to  wipe  out 
the  rnnshin  militarists  as  well  as  the  Nazis. 
Tlies»  Tlews  remind  one  of  the  prevailing 
belief  In  World  War  No.  1  that  if  the  AUles 
could  only  throw  the  Hohenzollem  dynasty 
the  rest  <a  the  Germans  would  promptly 
go  back  to  making  toys  and  reading  Goethe 
and  Schiller  and  Heine.  We  overthrow  the 
Hohenzollerns.  but  Hitler  grew  up  in  their 
■tead. 

Still  another  plan  Is  to  let  Russia  domi- 
nate eastern  Europe,  to  force  on  Germany 
a  government  subservient  to  Russia,  and 
restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  western  E^irope. 
Tlxat  would  mean  to  reestablish  Norway.  Hol- 
land. Belgium  and  Prance  as  they  were  be- 
tan  September  1939.  with  the  British  back- 
ing them  up.  and  with  us  backing  up  the 
British. 

Of  one  thing  we  feel  sure — that  this  second 
war  aim  Is  a  matter  for  our  Congress  to 
formulate  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

It  should  not  be  worked  out  by  one  or 
more  great  brains  in  secret,  then  flashed  on 
rlcana  as  an  accomplished  faC.  We  all 
have  a  big  stake  In  this  war  aim,  and  our 
elected  Representatives  In  Washington 
should  figure  out  for  us,  publicly  what  this 
war  aim  is 

,  WHAT  SHALL  WX  DO  FOB  OUBSKLVKir 

Which  leads  us  to  our  third  war  aim,  at 
present,  the  remotest  but  also  the  most  Im- 
portant of  our  war  alms.  That  one  would  be 
to  stay  out  of  future  wars  In  Eiurope.  The 
main  problem  connected  with  it  would  be 
how  to  do  It. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  the  majority  of 
AfflMloane  will  care  for  a  post-war  set-up 
under  which  we  shall  periodically  have  to 
•end  our  bast  young  men  and  heavy  slices  of 
our  real  wealth  overseas  to  protect  or  re- 
store the  European  status  quo  ante.  We 
have  now  done  that  twice  in  a  generation. 
It  seems  likely  that  a  lot  of  Americans  will 
have  vrearied  of  it  by  the  time  this  second 
performance  is  over. 

We  nuty  not  return  to  old-time,  out-and- 
out  laolatlonlsm  after  this  war.  And  it  may 
be  better  not  to.  if  we  are  to  realize  the  war 
aim  of  staying  out  of  future  European  wars. 

It  may  be  better  for  us  to  try  some  busl- 
Internationallsm  with  Canada — 
to  try  to  get  together  with  Canada 
on  plana  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  look  out  for  oiuselves  first. 
Most  Canadians  already  know  that  Canadian 
and  United  States  defense  problems  are  iden- 
Ueal,  becanee  geographically  we  are  a  imlt. 

A  defcnatre  and  offensive  United  States- 
Canada  allianoe.  with  a  Joint  general  staff, 
joint  defense  plans,  and  all  the  trimmings, 
would  at  least  make  the  North  American 
Continent  by  far  the  most  powerful  Influence 
for  peace  or  war  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Canada  and  ourselves  would  be  about  as 
safe  as  we  could  hope  to  be  In  this  uncer- 
tain world,  as  long  as  we  kept  our  giiard  up. 

And  this  arrangement  might  even  keep  the 
world  at  peace  a  long  time.  If  Europe  oould 
get  tt  Into  Us  head  that  North  America  really 
did  not  intend  to  throw  Its  immense  wealth 
and  power  into  any  war  which  it  considered 
none  of  Its  boalness,  Eiuopean  politicians 
might  be  a  good  deal  more  hesitant  about 
starting  another  European  war  than  they 
about  starting  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2. 
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POULSON 


9.  1944 


.  Speaker.  I  just 
few  minutes  the 


In 

employees' 

n  comparison  to 


Mr.  POULSON.  M- 
want  to  discuss  for  a 
case  of  the  whlte-coUs  r  worker,  or  more 
specifically  the  post-ofice  employees  In 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  du  ring  wartime, 
normal  times  post-|offlce 
wages  are  only  fair 
skilled-labor  crafts,  btit  the  men  stick 
to  their  Jobs  for  securl  ty  reasons.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  the  ws  r,  and  despite  ra- 
tioning and  price  con  rol,  the  economic 
situation  of  post-oflBce  smployees  has  be- 
come deplorable.  Wiile  they  received 
a  wage  bonus  of  $25  i  month  in  March 
1943,  which  is  almost  :  5  percent  of  their 
regular  pay,  the  livini:  costs  have  gone 
up  no  less  than  43.5  i  ercent  since  1941. 

The  post-oflBce  em  )loyee  must  buy 
commodities  at  inflate  i  and  speculative 
prices.  He  must  clothe .  feed,  and  shelter 
his  family  on  a  pre-ws  r  1926  dollar.  He 
must  compete  with  lighly  paid  war 
workers  who  receive  s  irollen  pay  checks 
and  care  not  for  the  fi  ture. 

While  skilled  craft  anen  throughout 
the  labor  world  are  rsceiving  time  and 
one-half  and  double  time  for  Sunday 
work,  postal  employee;  are  working  day 
and  night  to  move  the  mail.  Sundays, 
holidays,  every  minute  around  the  clock, 
many  hours  of  overtlm  e.  for  a  wage  of  86 
cents  an  hour.  H.  R.  1501  provides  that 
these  employees  receive  time  and  one 
half  for  overtime.  I 
the  passage  of  this  le^slation  for  these 
most  deserving  men. 


Price  Contrail  y  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OI 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   WEBtUSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Juriif  9.  1944 
of 


conslc  ered 


tie 


Mr.      MILLER 
Speaker,  the  Price 
zatlon  Act  being 
will    undoubtedly    be 
oughly  because  both 
opponents  to  certain 
present  their  arguments 
Jt  is  hoped  that  when 
presented  that  the 
much  information  aa 
slble.    Too  frequently 
House  we   permit 
ship,  and  emotion  to 
and  Judgment. 

I  believe  it  should 
Jority  Members  of  thi 
necessary  to  continue 


b; 


Nebraska.    Mr. 

Cokitrol  and  Stabili- 

by  this  House 

considered    thor- 

proponents  and 

amendments  wiU 

to  the  House. 

the  arguments  are 

will  have  as 

is  humanly  pos- 

ui  the  floor  of  this 

partisan- 

tway  our  thinking 


E  ouse 


clear  to  the  ma- 
House  that  it  is 
lome  form  of  price 


control  and  stabilization  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  war.  If  this  House  were 
to  absolutely  destroy  the  act  at  this  time 
it  might  lead  to  some  serious  economic 
disturbances. 

It  does  seem,  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  since  the  birth  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  on  January  20,  1942, 
that  we  have  had  certain  experiences  with 
the  trial  by  error  method  which  indi- 
cates that  certain  amendments  are  in 
order  If  we  expect  the  act  to  be  admin- 
istered to  the  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  do  believe  that  under  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator we  are  finding  there  is  a  much 
better  handling  of  the  problem  than  un- 
der the  Henderson  regime.  Much  of  this 
credit  Is  due  Congress,  who  insisted  a 
year  ago  that  the  long-haired  professors, 
experimenters,  and  social  reformers  de- 
void of  business  experience  and  yet  hold- 
ing key  positions  must  be  replaced  by 
experienced  businessmen.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  part. 

The  O.  P.  A.  was  established  to  prevent 
uncontrolled  wartime  inflation.  They 
have  failed  in  maTiy  instances  to  control 
inflation.  The  best  success  they  have  had 
to  date  is  in  controlling  those  articles 
which  are  plentiful.  We  all  know  that 
they  need  iio  control.  Many  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  O.  P.  A.  has  dis- 
couraged production,  which  in  turn 
causes  inflation.  Let  me  refer  to  their 
attempt  to  put  into  operation  price  ceil- 
ings for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Their  regulations  have  resulted  in  a  con- 
fusion and  chaotic  condition  which  h£is 
seriously  affected  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  commodities.  Price 
ceilings  have  not  been  flexible  enough  to 
meet  situations  of  the  growers  and  of 
conditions  which  affect  their  crops.  I 
refer  to  flood.s,  frosts,  droughts,  and  crop 
hazards  which  continually  beset  the  pro- 
ducer. Fruits  and  vegetables  are  highly 
perishable.  They  cannot  be  stored  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  are  seasonable. 
They  must  be  moved  quickly.  Sometimes 
at  a  loss.  The  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  to  rec- 
ognize these  problems.  Whenever  an 
article  becomes  scarce  it  goes  through  the 
black  market.  This  is  true  on  many  arti- 
cles besides  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
black  marketers  pay  no  taxes.  They 
force  the  legitimate  dealer  who  does  pay 
taxes  out  of  business.  Much  food  has 
been  permitted  to  spoil  because  of  the 
inflexible  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  The  O.  P.  A.  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  concerned  with 
keeping  prices  down  than  it  has  been  in- 
terested in  maintaining  a  proper  supply 
of  f  ood- 

If  we  are  to  control  inflation  in  this 
country,  we  must  have  ample  produc- 
tion. The  O.  P.  A.  has  attempted  to 
force,  control,  and  regulate  far  too  many 
articles.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
food  trade  alone,  where  we  find  some 
7,800  pages,  which  means  millions  of 
words,  of  code  and  regulations  issued  by 
a  bunch  of  individuals  who  are  trying 
to  regiment  and  contrcl  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  The  O.  P.  A.  has  had 
difficulty  in  construing  its  own  regula- 
tions.   It   has   meant   confusion,    dis- 
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couragement,  and  the  breaking  of  many 
rules  and  regulations.  The  Congress 
must  insist  that  the  Administrator 
simplify  the  rules  so  that  all  can  tmder- 
stand.  There  should  be  no  cracking 
down  and  prosecutions  on  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  which  the  individual  has  not 
had  prbper  knowledge  of  their  being  put 
into  effect. 

Certainly  one  amendment  which  we 
should  adopt  is  that  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  individual  to  have  some  recourse 
to  the  regularly  constituted  courts  after 
he  has  been  convicted  by  a  court  set  up 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  In  the  past  they  have 
acted  as  the  policeman,  the  prosecutor, 
the  judge,  and  the  executioner.  The  in- 
dividual has  had  no  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  the  properly  constituted  courts  of 
this  land. 

The  regulations  set  up  under  the 
O.  P.  A.  permitting  triple  damages  to  be 
assessed  should  be  changed  at  once. 
Congress  should  spell  out  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  Just  what  they  meant  when 
this  part  of  the  law  was  passed. 

The  Congress  should  set  a  limit  upon 
the  paying  of  subsidies  and  roll-backs  and 
should  set  a  definite  time  for  their  dis- 
continuance. They  should  prohibit  all 
future  subsidies.  Congress  has  spoken 
on  this  occasion  twice  and  has  been 
overruled  by  the  President.  It  can  only 
be  effectively  ended  by  writing  into  the 
law  future  prohibition  against  new  sub- 
sidies. The  use  of  subsidies  are  controls 
which  try  to  create  and  freeze  excessive 
cash  balances.  Their  elimination,  if 
long  continued,  will  be  difficult.  The 
longer  we  tolerate  subsidies  the  more 
difficult  they  will  be  to  eliminate.  Spe- 
cial interests  who  are  getting  some  sup- 
posed assistance  will  ask  for  their  con- 
tinuance. The  elimination  of  not  only 
subsidies,  but  war  controls,  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  their  continuance  will  be 
supported  by  the  bureaucracies  and  their 
personnel  whose  jobs  depend  upon  the 
continuance  of  government  regimenta- 
tion. It  will  require  sacrifice,  patience 
with  determined  and  persistent  efforts  to 
rid  ourselves  of  these  wartime  controls 
and  regain  our  individual  initiative  and 
freedom  of  American  enterprise. 

The  subsidies  and  roll -backs  forced 
upon  the  livestock  growers  and  dairy  in- 
dustry has  been  most  discouraging  to 
the  ample  production  of  meat  and  dairy 
products.  When  the  roll-back  was  estab- 
lished and  benefits  paid  to  the  packer  it 
did  hot  reach  down  to  the  producer  of 
livestock.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that 
the  scarcity  of  many  articles,  particu- 
larly meat,  can  be  traced  -o  the  direct 
dooi  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  regulations 
set  up  to  govern  the  industry.  The  short- 
age of  meat  has  been  caused  by  directives 
which  change  the  rules  of  feeding  cattle 
and  the  sale  of  meat.  These  rules  have 
been  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  feed 
lot  which  caused  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion among  the  producers  of  meat. 

The  Congress  should  insist  and  write 
into  the  law  a  provision  which  will  force 
the  Administrator  of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  take 
the  considered  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  men  In  industry  and  business  upon 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  their 
business. 


Mr.  Bowles,  the  Administrator,  is  a 
supersalesman.  One  is  convinced  of  this 
fact  when  he  reads  and  looks  over  the 
charts  which  he  inserted  in  the  hearings 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  A 
careful  examination  of  many  of  the 
charts  shows  that  they  are  full  of  flaws 
and  fallacies  and  will  not  stand  the  full 
light  of  a  critical  examination.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  chart  in  which  he  indi- 
cates the  cost  of  living  has  not  advanced. 
He  takes  a  52-month  period  of  the  last 
war  and  of  this  war.  The  last  war  for 
this  country  did  not  last  52  months  nor 
has  this  war  lasted  that  long.  He  does 
not  take  into  consideration  that  the  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  is  n  part  of  the 
living  cost.  He  does  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration that  many  articles  on  the  mar- 
ket are  of  lower  quality  and  at  a  higher 
price.  He  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  articles  upon  which  no  price 
control  has  been  established,  like  second- 
hand automobiles.  The  prices  or  these 
have  skyrocketed.  He  fails  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  black-market  opera- 
tions. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act. 

I  think  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  people  of  the  country  should  realize 
that  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization 
which  was  created  by  an  Executive  order 
and  is  a  preconceived  brain  child  of  the 
inner  cabinet,  has  the  right  to  nullify 
the  acts  of  other  agencies  which  were 
created  by  Congress.  This  agency  is 
superior  and  above  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Price  Administrator.  The 
acts  of  Congress  which  establishes  and 
outlines  the  law  can  be  superseded  by 
edicts  from  this  Office.  It  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  If  we  expect  our  democ- 
racy to  survive  that  we  should  let  no 
man,  not  even  the  President  or  his  inner 
cabinet,  have  the  power  to  supersede  by 
directives  the  acts  of  Congress.  The 
President  never  had  the  power  to  trans- 
fer the  duties  and  functions  established 
under  the  First  War  Powers  Act.  He 
nevertheless  has  proceeded  to  do  Just 
that. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Price 
Control  Act  comes  from  the  way  It  has 
been  administered.  The  O.  P.  A.  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  mysterious,  theo- 
retical freeze  and  hold  the  line  order 
issued  in  1942.  This  was  an  order  of 
the  President.  Only  one  end  of  the  line 
is  being  held.  It  is  true,  prices  were 
frozen  for  the  retailer.  The  price  of 
labor  and  many  other  articles  going  Into 
the  production  of  goods  was  not  frozen. 
Margins  of  profits  were  wiped  out.  In 
fact,  it  seems  that  this  Office  is  more 
concerned  with  the  control  of  profits  than 
It  is  in  ample  production.  This  freeae- 
the-Une  order  has  forced  many  articles 
off  the  market.  Articles  from  cigars  to 
pancake  flour  disappears  from  the  trade. 
In  their  place  the  public  flnds  many  new 
brands  of  inferior  grade  and  at  a  higher 
price.  This  procedure  is  permitted  under 
the  Price  Control  Act.  In  the  matter 
of  the  production  of  meat,  the  ceiling 
price  of  a  cow  and  hog  Is  pretty  well 
fixed.  We  did  not  have  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, such  as  proteins,  hay,  labor,  salt. 


and  taxes  fixed.  The  producers  of  meats 
and  farm  products  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  reflect  any  of  these  increases 
in  their  selling  price. 

I  repeat,  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  way  to  control  Inflation  and  to  get 
rid  of  rationing  and  price  control  Is  to 
have  ample  production  of  instead  of 
controls.  There  are  too  many  individ- 
uals In  the  several  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment that  would  like  to  control  and  regi- 
ment everything  from  your  shoe  strings 
to  your  hair  tonic. 

It  Is  my  honest  belief  that  with  the 
conclusion  of  this  war  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  abandon  at  once  those 
controls  which  are  not  necessary.  We 
must  restore  the  American  tradition  of 
private  enterprise  and  personal  freedom. 
Our  Government  must  encourage  pro- 
duction and  employment  which  will  in- 
sure our  citizens  full  freedom  and  the 
right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 
We  must  remember  that  private  enter- 
prise can  live  and  flourish  only  in  free- 
dom. We  must  have  freedom  from  Gov- 
ernment regulations,  freedom  from  au- 
thority lodged  in  Washington.  Peace- 
time functioning  cannot  be  efficiently 
combined  with  wartime  controls.  The 
O.  P.  A.  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization should  recognize  these  funda- 
mental principles.  The  citizens  must 
be  freed  from  the  plague  of  unexplain- 
able,  dogmatic  attitudes  frequently 
adopted  by  minor  Government  officials. 
Some  one  has  said  that  "no  law.  rule,  or 
regulation  will  work  well  unless  we  per- 
mit a  little  play  at  the  Joints."  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  Government  and 
man-made  edicts  now  flooding  the 
country. 

American  Yondi  Looks  Toward 
New  HoriioBs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASBIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
University  of  Chicago  student  delivered 
a  remarkable  address  some  months  ago 
entitled  "Toward  New  Horizons,"  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Sullivan 
High  School  In  Chicago. 

In  this  speech,  young  Sheldon  New- 
berger  appraises  the  world  and  Its  prob- 
lems, as  he  sees  it.  and  makes  certain 
keen  and  penetrating  observations  rel- 
ative to  current  International  develop- 
ments. 

This  young  man  reveals  a  perceptive 
mind  and  exhibits  a  mllitantly  liberal 
viewpoint. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  address 
to  those  who  would  be  interested  in  mod- 
em youth's  reaction  to  the  world  today. 

Here  is  his  speech: 

We  have  considered  this  evening  some  of 
the  primary  requisites  for  a  Ustlng  and  Just 
peace.  We  have  discussed  the  Atlantic 
Charter  with  its  idealistic  statements  about 
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the'  futtffe.  *nd  we  have  talked  about  the 
*^our  freedoms"  wblcb  when  put  Into  ef- 
fect wUl  guarantee  the  very  principles  stated 
by  Rooeevelt  and  Churchill  in  August  of  the 
yev  1941.  Yet.  we  have  merely  touched  the 
great  book  that  tells  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world. 

I  have  emphuized  the  word  "world."  be- 
cause It  la  the  whole  world  that  we  must 
think  of  if  we  plan  now  for  future  peace. 
W«  cannot  any  longer  hide  behind  the  cloak 
of  normalcy — the  abadaa  of  isolationism  ana 
(todare  that  the  affa<»s  of  China  and  India — 
and  even  little  Luxemburg  do  not  affect  vu. 
Starving  natives  Ir  the  East  Indies  affect  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
in  the  same  way  as  did  the  Touhy  gang  when 
they-  escaped  from  Stateville  a  few  months 
ago:  and  a  depreaslon-rldden  Oermany 
threatens  the  prosperity  of  the  United  State* 
as  much  as,  say,  a  flood  striking  the  cotton 
lands  of  the  deep  South. 

We  have  had  a  tendency  this  evening  to 
be  Idealistic.  We  have  visloned  the  coming 
world  In  glowing  phrases  quoting  glorious 
statements  from  world  leaders.  There  are 
•ome  people  who  protest  against  this.  Tbey 
call  theraselven  the  practical  realists;  they 
think  we  must  win  the  war  first  and  then 
bother  about  the  peace;  they  feel  that  the 
sooner  American  boys  get  back  from  Africa 
and  Guadalcanal  and  we  get  out  of  Euro- 
pean affairs,  the  better  off  well  be.  Tet, 
these  so-called  realists  are  not  realists  at  all; 
_  tbey  are  pessimista.  Tbey  cannot  see  this 
war  for  what  it  is.  They  do  not  understand 
that  winning  on  the  battlefield  and  failing 
at  the  peace  Uble  is  just  the  same  as  losing 
the  war — that  no  longer  can  the  American 
people  say  that  the  alTairs  of  ^si&  and  Africa 
and  Snrope  do  not  concern  them. 

We.  the  youth  of  this  world,  are  In  the 
process  of  fighting  a  war.  It  is  a  horrible 
war.  deadly  in  all  Its  aspects,  yet  I  may  hon- 
estly say  that  the  thought  that  Inspires  all 
our  efforts  is  the  hope  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  may  live  in  peace. 
Without  this  hope,  what.ls  there  to  fight  for? 
The  future  of  this  world  will  depend  upon 
the  genius  of  the  peoples  who  inhabit  it.  It 
will  depend  upon  a  spirit  of  internationalism 
blessed  with  feelings  of  brotherhood  and  re- 
solve. We  are  pioneers  In  the  creation  of 
peace,  much  as  our  forefathers  were  pioneers 
in  the  opening  of  the  West.  We  will  oblit- 
erate hate  and  greed  and  want  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  conquered  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  and  the  streams.  We  In  truth 
are  twentieth-centvu7  crusaders,  striving  val- 
iantly for  Justice  and  the  f  cur  freedoms." 

Specific  plans  have  been  presented  for  a 
post-war  world  Our  Job.  the  Job  of  youth, 
will  be  to  consider  them,  to  debate  them,  to 
make  preparations  now  for  the  time  when 
the  last  shot  will  be  fired  and  the  last  bomb 
will  be  dropped. 

This  war  mxist  be  a  war  without  revenge. 
As  much  as  the  slaughtered  Poles  will  want 
to  kill  the  plundering  Hun.  and  the  American 
father  avenge  the  death  of  his  son — this  war 
must  be  one  to  set  the  Germans,  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  Italians  on  the  right  track 
rather  than  to  destroy  them.  For  if  we  force 
the  peoples  of  the  Axis  to  psy  reparations, 
aU  we  treat  them  as  conquered  nations,  then 
we  will  merely  find  the  whole  world  economy 
ruined,  and  future  peace  will  be  merely  a 
pssslng  dresm.  This  is  not  a  popular  thing 
to  say.  Tet  otir  first  step  must  be  one  of 
charity  and  kindness,  of  firm  resolve  never 
to  lei  this  catastrophe  take  place  again. 

It  might  mean  an  international  police 
force,  whose  Jcb  it  will  be  to  keep  the  de- 
feated countries  disarmed  until  they  can 
once  again  Join  a  council  of  nations.  It 
could  mean  a  system  of  education,  of  re- 
(^iwnlng  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  the  Axis 
to  the  arts  and  the  humanities,  to  showing 
them  that  a  new  world  Is  t)eckonlng  for 
creative  genius  in  the  fields  of  technology 
and   production.    International    conunittees 
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to  rule  the  defeated 
dtiaens  are  once  again  reader 
ship  may  very  well  be  one 
must  take.    A  world 
tions,  in  which  each  state 
little  of  its  sovereignty  in 
nomic    and    political 
suggestion    that    deserves 
conunent.    A  code  and  a 
tlonal  Justice,  a  policy  to 
pare  the  backward  countrl4s 
ence,  free  world  trade,  all 
for  a   glorioiis   and   free 
future   can   only   come   to 
minds — minds  Intellectuall: 
stand  the  changing  world 
changes  with  vigor  and  foresight. 

We,   sitting   here  tonight 
naive  about  the  world  to 
hide  behind  the  parental 
to  avoid  the  realities  of  the 
future  of  this  country  and  a 
will  depend   upon   youth— ^n 
international     responsibllit 
termination    to    establish    ; 
everyone  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  one  mtm  or  one 
but  to  add  to  the  enjoymecjt 
of  all  men  everywhere. 

We  are  entering  a  great 
Soon  there  will   be  modern 
cars  with  high-compression 
go  50  miles  on  a  gallon  of  ga< 
streamlined  family  cruisers, 
as  autos  are  today      There 
vers,  helicopters,  capable  ol 
where,  anJ  taking  one  to 
the  evening  with  some 
be  plastic  factories  and  glass 
things  that  today  seem  like 
realities  tomorrow.    These 
ucts  of  the  inventive  geniu 
of  the  world 

But   along  with  these  gre^t 
come  social  problems  that 
This  will  be  the  role  of  a 
tious  youth.     Presh  from 
the  world,  we  must  make  it 
mon  man  will  have  the  secu 
to  enjoy  these  inventions,  t^at 
nonconsumptive  population 
great  buyers  of  all  the  mlradles 
ing  age.    We  can  only  do  tl  lis 
establishment  of  freedom  fr  im 
man  can  eat  and  live  in  da  ent 
have   proper   clothing;    free<  om 
where  man  can  be  secure  frqm 
where   from   the   cradle  to 
can  depend  upon  having  the 
of  life. 

If  ^  were  a  dramatist 
of  the  present  times,  perha;^ 
this   way.      The  first   act 
horrible  years  after  World 
failure  of  the  United  State; 
League  of  Nations,  of  false 
the  havocs  of  depression;  of 
FascUt  States;    of   the  fallu^ 
in  Spain;  in  Munich;  to  stop 

The  second  act  would 
courageous  British  at 
Rnsslans  at  Stalingrad;   a 
that  overcame  the  perils  of  a 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  began 
manning  and  arming  the 
racy. 

And,  in  the  final  act.  I 
a  glorious  victory  by  the 
cause  ultimately  right  always 
forces  of  evil.    And  then, 
world,  led  by  an  inspired  3r<futh, 
their  march. 

This  will  be  the  heroic  mkrch 
bent  on  freedom,  the  marc  i 
political  democracy,  but  for 
social  democracy  as  well 
march  that  will  lead  to  full 
an  adequate  diet  for  all,  to 
threats  of  illness,  old  age, 
pression.     This  will  be  the 
mean  for  the  sharecropper  ol 
the  coolie  of  China,  a  decent 
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er  clothing  and  a  chance  to  work  as  freemen. 
This  will  be  the  march  of  the  youthful  chem- 
ist and  scientist  toward  creating  product* 
that  will  not  benefit  one  man  nor  one  class, 
but  will  aid  all  humanity.  This  will  be  th« 
march  of  the  industrialist  who  will  recognise 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  and  cooperate 
in  producing  goods  for  all.  This  wlU^  be  ths 
march  toward  world  government,  toward  free 
trade,  and  a  policy  of  enlightenment  toward 
all  the  backward  nations. 

Yes,  this  will  be  the  march,  the  inevitable 
march  of  the  common  man  toward  new  hori- 
zons full  of  peace  and  Justice  and  hope. 


Andresen  Amendmenti  to  Price  Control 
BUI,  H.  R.  4941 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  AUGtJST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me. 
and  for  the  information  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  listing  herewith  five 
amendments  which  I  will  offer  to  H.  R. 
4941.  the  price-control  bill,  when  I  receive 
recognition  by  the  Chair: 

IfO.    I 

Page  3.  line  S,  after  the  colon,  insert  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  when  the 
Administrator  establishes  a  wholesale  price 
on  any  commodity  or  article  to  be  sold  at 
retail,  all  retail  distributors  shall  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  lowest  wholesale  price  so 
established,  and  nothing  in  this  act  or  other- 
wise shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  issue  any  regulation  or  order 
which  does  not  allow  all  retail  distributors 
to  compete  freely  in  all  commodities  and 
articles  of  merchandise  available  for  sale  in 
every  price  line." 

NO.  a 

Page  11,  line  6,  after  the  last  comma, 
insert  the  following:  "nor  to  deny  the  allow- 
ance of  a  fair  and  equitable  margin  of  profit 
for  any  given  commodity,  product,  or  class 
of  a  commodity  or  product." 

NO.   3 

Page  18   after  line  32,  liuert: 

"Sic  7.  Effective  with  respect  to  proceed- 
ings instituted  after  June  30.  1944,  section 
aC5  (c)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
of  1942,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f). 
the  couits  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of 
this  act  to  the  extent.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  court,  that  such  court  would  have 
Jurisdiction  if  such  violation  constituted  an 
offense  against  the  State  or  Territory,  and 
also  have  Jurisdiction  of  all  other  proceed- 
ings under  this  section.  In  any  case  in 
which  under  the  laws  of  a  State  or  Terri- 
tory, there  is  no  corxn  at  such  State  or 
Territory  which  can  exercise  the  Jurisdiction 
of  criminal  proceedings  or  other  proceedings, 
as  the  case  may  be.  conferred  by  this  sec- 
.tlon,  then  the  appropriate  district  courts  of 
the  united  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
such  criminal  proceedings  or  such  other  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  case  may  be.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection  and  In  subsection 
(f)  the  district  cotirts  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  proceeding 
under  this  act  instituted  after  June  30,  1944. 
No  right,  benefit,  or  privilege,  the  granting  of 
which  is  imder  the  control  of  the  Admin- 
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Istrator  pursuant  to  this  act.  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  denied,  suspended,  or  revoked  by 
reason  of  a  violation  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion, unless  such  person  has  been  convicted 
of  such  violation,  or  has  been  found  to  have 
violated  such  law  or  regulation  in  some  other 
court  proceeding  to  which  such  person  is  a 
party.' " 

Renumber  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
bill  accordingly. 

NO.  4 

Page  21,  strike  out  line  23  and  insert: 

"following  new  paragraphs: 

"  'No  action  shall  be  taken  \mder  authority 
of  this  act  with  respect  to  an  increase  In  any 
wages  or  salaries  in  any  case  in  which  such 
increase  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  and  will  not  result  In 
the  payment  of  wages  or  salaries  at  a  rate 
greater  than  $37.50  per  week.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  the  em- 
ployee ordinarily  works  overtime  and  extra 
compensation  is  paid  therefor,  such  extra 
compensation  shall  be  included  In  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  or  salaries  paid.'  " 

NO.  6 

Page  22,  after  line  14.  insert: 

"Sic. — .  Section  6  (a)  of  such  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 2.  1942,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Effective  with  respect  to  wage  and  salary 
payments  made  after  June  30,  1944,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  t  le 
excess  of  any  wage  or  salary  pa3rment  made  in 
contravention  of  such  regulatloiu  over  the 
portion  thereof  which  would  not  be  in  con- 
travention of  such  regulations  shall  be  dis- 
regarded by  the  executive  departments  and 
other  governmental  agencies  in  determining 
the  costs  or  expenses  of  any  employer  for  the 
purposes  of  any  law  or  regulation.  In  the 
case  of  a  wage  or  salary  payment  made  after 
October  1,  1942,  and  prior  to  July  1.  1944,  the 
portion  thereof  which  was  not  in  contraven- 
tion of  regulations  Issued  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  disregarded  or  disallowed  In  deter- 
mining the  costs  or  expenses  of  any  employer 
for  the  purposes  of  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion, and,  if  already  disregarded  or  disal- 
lowed, shall  be  allowed  notwithstanding  the 
previous  disallowance.' " 


Make  Mediation  Decisions  Final 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  writing  into  this  price 
control  bill  section  10,  in  which  the  com- 
mittee provides  that  the  decisions  by 
the  Railway  Mediation  Board,  or  such 
agencies  settling  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween railroad  management  and  railway 
employees,  shall  be  final  when  rendered. 

If  this  amendment  is  approved  by  this 
Congress  it  will  prevent  the  playing  of 
politics  and  the  shameful  practices  by 
those  high  In  ofiElcial  authority  here  In 
Washington  who.  by  their  buck  passing 
and  delay,  caused  a  strike  to  be  called  by 
the  railway  labor  men  of  the  Nation 
which  hurt  the  cause  of  railway  labor 
organizations  unjustly,  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  and  which  brought 


about  a  situation  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  an  opportunity 
to  seize  the  railroads  all  of  which  could 
and  should  have  been  avoided  and  which 
will  be  made  impossible  in  the  future  if 
this  amendment  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Members  of  this  House  will  remember 
that  for  a  year  prior  to  the  calling  of  the 
railway  strike  In  December  of  last  year 
through  the  Board  set  up  for  the  hearing 
of  such  disputes  every  legal  step  had  been 
taken  as  between  the  railway  employees 
and  railway  management.  The  facts  are 
the  railway  management  recognized  the 
railway  employees  were  entitled  to  more 
money  and  the  two  groups  had  agreed 
upon  the  amount.  At  that  point 
through  the  operation  and  on  the  advice 
of  O.  P.  'A.  the  matter  was  appealed  to 
Director  of  Stabilization,  Mr.  Pred  Vin- 
son. He  ruled  against  it  on  the  theory 
that  It  might  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
The  President  came  into  the  picture  and 
set  up  a  new  Board  to  make  a  restudy 
and  a  recanvass  of  the  entire  matter 
which  had  been  restudied  and  recan- 
vaosed  for  an  entire  year  and  when  the 
facts  were  brought  in  again  Mr.  Vinson 
offered  some  increases  but  wanted  It  done 
in  his  particular  way  which  was  inequi- 
table to  the  men  involved.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  President  seized  the 
railroads,  apparently  In  order  to  prevent 
a  Nation-wide  tie-up  of  transportation. 
After  the  railroads  were  seized  and  held 
for  48  hours  they  were  turned  back  to 
the  companies  and  a  settlement  was 
made  with  the  men  Involved  at  as  much 
or  more  costs  than  would  have  resulted 
from  their  contract  had  the  matter  never 
been  appealed  to  Mr.  Vinson,  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  or  the  President. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the 
using  of  the  Railway  Mediation  Board 
and  other  well  thought-out  plans  for 
arriving  at  just  decisions  between  rail- 
way employees  and  railway  management 
growing  out  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  removes  the  possibility  of  delay  in 
the  future  and  the  possibility  of  playing 
politics  at  the  expense  of  the  railway 
workers  and  railway  management.  It 
compels  such  disputes  to  be  adjudicated 
and  settled  in  an  impartial  way  and  in 
a  way  that  has  proven  satisfactory  in  the 
past. 

It  is  the  right  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  settle  labor  and  management 
controversies  by  sound  principles  of  me- 
diation which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
economy  of  this  country. 


Organization  of  World  War  No.  2  Vet- 
erans, as  Proposed  by  Charles  G.  Bolte 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THIS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  the  eminent  radio  commenta- 
tor and  newspaper  eorrespondent,  Wil- 


liam L.  Shirer.  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  21.  1944, 
discusses  the  status  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  and  an  attempt  by 
one  Charles  G.  Bolte  to  organize  these 
veterans  and,  through  such  organization, 
to  promulgate  a  liberal  program. 

Mr.  Bolte  Is  organizing  a  group  of 
young  veterans,  who  have  an  agenda 
which  has  wide  appeal. 

Mr.  Shirer  discusses  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Bolte  and  his  associates  at  some  length 
in  the  article  which  I  am  appending  here- 
in below: 

Propaganda  Front 
(By  WUllam  L.  Shirer) 

I  am  going  to  toss  in  a  little  propaganda 
today  concerning  the  seven  or  eight  mUlion 
citizens  fighting,  or  about  to  fight,  or  who 
have  fought  overseas  and  who  wiU  be  coming 
home  '"ne  fine  day  to  make  this  country  and 
possibly  this  world  either  better  or  worse, 
either  secure  for  peace  and  a  decent  living 
or  ripe  for  more  wars  and  more  idiotic  ctaaoa. 

One  of  them,  only  3  years  out  of  college 
but  already  minus  a  leg  he  lost  on  an  Afri- 
can battlefield,  came  In  to  see  me  last  week. 
And  because  I  have  a  feeling  he  may  be  rep- 
resentative of  an  American  generation  of 
which  the  Nation  knows  very  little,  not  hav- 
ing shared  its  bloody  experiences  at  the  front, 
or  ever  paid  much  attention  to  its  hopes  and 
fears.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  him 
and  what  he  and  some  of  the  young  veteran* 
are  up  to. 

EOrrSD  HIS  couxcc  papkr 

His  name  Is  Charles  O.  Bolte.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  editor  of  his  college  paper,  the 
Dally  Dartmouth.  A  year  or  so  later  he  waa 
a  young  lieutenant  at  El  Alamein.  In  the 
holocaust  there  he  lasted  for  3  days  and 
the  terrible  distance  at  IVt  mUea.  Then  the 
Germans  shot  a  leg  off 

He  did  not  mention  these  things.  I  learned 
of  them  from  another  only  after  he  had  left. 
He  merely  presented  himself  as  an  honor- 
ably discharged  veteran  who  had  been  in 
touch  with  other  American  servicemen  about 
the  kind  of  a  world  they  would  like  to  fight 
for.  peacefully  and  democratically,  after  the 
war. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  reports  that 
Americans  in  the  armed  services  do  not  know 
what  they  are  fighting  for  and  care  only  about 
getting  home  as  quickly  as  possible  to  ma's 
apple  pie,  this  young  man's  ideas  and  present 
activities  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
rest  of  us. 

MXN   EXCHANCCD   LrTTCRS 

In  January  1943  a  group  of  men  in  the 
service  or  recently  discharged,  of  whom  Mr. 
Bolte  was  one,  began  exchanging  letters  about 
the  attitude  of  the  veterans  after  the  war. 
They  agreed  that  any  attempt  to  organize 
formally  or  to  devise  a  final  program  before 
complete  demobilization  would  be  futile.  Mr. 
Bolte  himself  has  Joined  the  American  Legion, 
of  which  his  father  is  a  member,  though  he 
does  not  rule  out  the  poesibllity  of  a  separate 
organization  of  the  veterans  of  this  war  If  the 
returning  soldiers  and  sailors  want  It. 

But  in  the  meantime,  so  this  group 
thought,  it  might  be  useful  to  try  to  crystal- 
lize the  ideas  of  the  men  fighting  the  war  and 
also  to  keep  them  reliably  Informed  of  what 
was  going  on  at  home,  something  the  oflUclal 
Army  publications,  because  of  a  pectillar  fear 
of  mixing  in  partisan  issues,  cannot  do  too 
well. 

STATDOMT  (HP  IMTCMTIONB 

One  of  the  first  products  of  the  group  was  a 
statement  of  intentions,  the  Joint  work  of 
servicemen  scattered  around  the  world.  It 
is  a  preliminary  statement,  but  the  group 
sincerely  believes  it  honestly  represento  the 
thinking  cf  the  overwhelming  majority  of  tbo 
fighting  men.    Here  it  is: 


I 


II 
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-We  look  forward  to  becoming  clTlllaM; 
mitring  a  decent  living  raising  a  family  and 
llTlng  in  freedom  from  the  threat  of  another 
war.  But  that  was  what  most  Americana 
wanted  from  the  last  war.  They  found  that 
military  victory  does  not  automatically  bring 
peace.  Jobs,  or  freedom  To  guarantee  our 
tntereeU.  which  are  those  of  our  country, 
W9  mrmt  work  for  what  we  want. 

•micnfore.  we  are  associating  ourselves 
with  American  men  and  women,  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  who  are  serving  with, 
at  have  been  honorably  discharged  from,  our 
armed  forces,  merchant  marine,  civilian 
agencies  in  the  field  or  Allied  forces.  When 
we  are  demobilized  It  will  be  up  to  us  to  de- 
cide what  action  can  best  further  our  aims. 
•These   will   Include: 

"Aid  for  every  veteran  and  his  family  dur- 
ing demobilization. 

"A  job  for  every  veteran  with  private  en- 
terprise and  Government  working  together 
to  provide  full  employment  for  the  Nation. 
"Thorough  social  security. 
"Pree  speech,  press,  worship,  assembly,  and 
ballot. 

"Disarmament  of  Germany  and  Japan  and 
the  elimination  of  the  power  of  their  mili- 
tarist classes. 

"Continuance  of  the  United  Nations  as 
partners,  acting  together  to  stop  any  threat 
to  peace." 

There  were  many  drafts  of  this  sutement 
of  intentions  before  the  young  soldiers  could 
on  a  final  one.     Some  of  the  Ideas  ex- 

in  the  earlier  drafu  are  Instructive 

_  showing  at  least  what  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  war  generation  think  about  cer- 
tain national  Issues. 

In  regard  to  aid  for  veterans,  for  instance, 
one  draft  stated:  "For  American  veterans 
our  Government  will  provide  mustering -out 
pay.  benefits  for  those  who  will  have  suffered 
lUneas  or  injury  through  their  service  and 
special  aid  to  veterans  who  wish  to  resume 
their  education.  These  measures  are  Just. 
We  shall  strongly  oppost  any  grab -bag  at- 
tcmpU  to  secure  unnecessary  and  unde- 
--aerved  benefits  " 

These  sentiments  did  not  represent  the 
thinking  of  aU  of  the  men  and  were  left  out 
of  the  final  draft.  But  that  they  were  ad- 
vanced at  all  Is  Interesting. 

Since,  as  Russell  Hill  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  from  Algiers,  the  Army  newspaper 
In  the  field.  Stars  and  Stripes,  avoids  con- 
troversial subjecu.  apparently  partly  be- 
cause of  the  Army's  fear  of  congressional 
wrath.  Mr.  Bolte's  young  veterans  publish 
a  monthly  bulletin  whose  purpose  Is  to  in- 
form the  men  overseas  of  the  real  goings-on 
at  home  and  also  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the 
O.  I.s. 

The  May  ntimber  will  give  you  an  idea.  It 
contains  a  rteum^  of  Mr.  Hull's  speech  and 
the  local  and  foreign  reaction  thereto.  It 
gives  the  lowdown  on  the  recent  mutinies 
of  Greek  soldiers  and  ssllors  in  Cgypt. 

It  tells  the  soldiers  the  sad  truth  about 
their  chances  of  voting  this  fall:  "Tou  have 
been  deprived  Of  your  part  in  the  election, 
mucas  you  write  now  to  you.  State  elec- 
tkm  board.  If  you're  from  the  right  State 
and  have  good  mall  connections,  your  vote 
may  count."  And  it  advises  that  a  Wash- 
ington bet  Is  that  if  95.000  soldier  votes  are 
counted  It  wlU  be  surprising:  If  60,000,  a 
miracle. 

Judging  from  these  items  It  Is  not  so  easy 
to  fool  the  American  war  generation  as  some 
of  our  politicians  seem  to  have  Imagined. 
A  biting  cynlctsm  rxins  through  moe>  of  the 
letters  sent  in. 

Take  this  letter:  "We  want  to  stay  alive; 
we  want  to  get  bome.  •  •  •  We  want  to 
do  work  we're  trained  for  and  enjoy  doing. 
We  want  to  be  paid  enoxjgh  for  that  work  to 
have  a  car.  a  decent  place  to  live,  and  decent 
food.    If  we're  going  to  have  kids  we'd  like 


them  to  find  the  world  in  lehs  of  a  mess 
than  we  fotind  It.  Above  all  J  we  want  no 
more  wars!" 

Now.    the    author    of    this 
naive,  for  he  continues;     "Bu ; 
It  la  that  weTe  very  likely  t< 
while  that  the  things  we  thought 
hard  way  weren't  won  at  all 
to  find  the  same  old  cut-throa^ 
for  the  under-palC    dirty  Job, 
empty  pants  pockets  we 
In   during   the   thirties  and  a 
set   to  tip   us  over  the  edge 
things  will  happen     *     *     *     . 
We  can  prevent  war  i 
on  any  nation  trying  to  start 
way  to  gft  another  war  is  to 
boys  who  told  us  this  time 
out  of  war  by  pretending  th« 
concern  tis." 

I  get  the  Impression  that 
his  fellow  veterans,  despite 
what  they've  been  through 
ligent  and  adult  about  the 
generation.    Maybe  they  are 
maybe  they  have  reason  to  be 
America  they  will  make  after 
be  even  a  little  better  than 
left  to  defend. 
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RE1IARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OP  MASSACHtrSZTT  ( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB£  KNTATTVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1  44 


Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  my  remarks  In 
I  include  the  following  editorial 
recent  issue  of  the  Boston 
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The  phrase  "unconditional 
during  the  past  year,  been 
which  great  controversy  has 
that  Pope  Plus  XII  has  so  " 
the  effect  of  the  phrase  upon 
of  the  war.  the  Allies  should 
else  peace  terms. 

What  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
those  who  would  harm  Rome 
is  a  solemn  warning  which 
by  the  Nazis,  who  have 
by    the    Allies,     who  must 
strategy    and    military 
Eternal  City  from  the  grasp 

The   term   "unconditional 
perils  not  only  Rome,  but 
cities  of  Italy,  Prance,  and 
pean  continent.    Actually,  c 
is  no  such  thing  as  uncondlt 
Every  surrender  has  conditio;  is 
If  there  Is  no  svurender 
nlhilatlcn. 

Pope  Plus  XII  Is  a  saintly 
skilled  m  the  arts  of 
recent  Popes.    He  knows  th< 
and  Is  aware  of  all  their  trickp 
and  guile     But.  he  is  also 
agony  of  soul  of  the  Itallat 
the  city  of  Rome 

A  little  something  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  races,  has 
during  the  centuries  of 
Christian  faith.    To  make  a 
the  Holy  City  Is  a  crime 

His  Holiness  knows  that 
destroy  Casslno  came  only 
when  Allied  commanders  " 
sacrifices  among  their  men 
existence  of  German  arms  onj 
there  Is  small  oomlort  tn  tqat. 
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He  Is  the  guardian  of  Rome,  the  father  of 
its  people  It  Is  not  Rome,  the  city,  which 
is  of  such  world-wide  importance,  but  Rome, 
the  spiritual  fountalnhead  of  all  that  Is  best 
In  men's  nature. 

The  time  has  come  when  an  eloquent  plea 
by  the  Pope  might  be  heeded  by  the  com- 
batants, when  the  enormous  Influence  lor 
good  of  the  church  may  be  thrown  into  the 
balance,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  search 
out  the  roads  to  peace. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  surrender  it  must  have 
conditions  And.  If  there  Is  to  be  peace, 
the  conditions  must  be  made  known  to  the 
enemy,  in  such  manner  and  In  time,  to  per- 
mit the  peace  terms  to  filter  through  the 
obscuring  shield  of  propaganda  and  censor- 
ship flung  aroimd  the  Third  Reich. 

It  has  been  known  all  along  by  the  United 
States  and  our  allies,  that  when  the  time 
was  ripe,  conditions  for  surrender  must  be 
enunciated  The  Germans  have  not  yet  ac- 
ceded to  any  demand  for  surrender  Nor 
have  they  yet  acceded  to  a  request  to  save 
historic  places  or  shrines  from  destruction. 
But,  if  they  contemplate  the  crime  of  mak- 
ing Rome  a  battlefield,  the  words  of  the 
Pope  will  give  them  reason  to  pause  snd 
reflect  upon  the  guilt  which  will  rest  upon 
the  German  people  for  centuries  afterward. 


Price  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LOTTISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  debating  tne  price- control  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  control 
prices,  prevent  run-away  inflation,  and 
consequential  bankruptcy.  We  know  we 
must  have  these  controls  or  at  least  some 
of  them.  We  also  know  that  they  should 
be  administered  with  common  sense  and 
justice.  They  should  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  regulate  prices,  prices  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  but  they  were  never 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  reg- 
ulating business.  It  was  never  intended 
that  a  Federal  bureau  should  set  up  its 
own  "kangaroo  courts"  to  support  Its  own 
gestapo  methods  of  coercion  and  regi- 
mentation 

It  was  never  Intended  that  the  small- 
town merchant,  the  country  store,  or  the 
little  one-man  operated  mercantile  bus- 
iness handling  low-priced  merchandise 
should  be  told  what  price  goods  or  mer- 
chandise he  can  sell,  and  prevented  by 
these  dictator-inclined  administrators 
from  handling  a  higher- priced  line  of 
merchandise,  which,  because  tne  lower- 
priced  goods  are  not  now  available  auto- 
matically puts  him  out  of  business  while 
his  larger,  richer,  and  more  influential 
comoetitor  a  few  blocks  down  the  street, 
and  in  some  instances  right  next  door, 
is  permitted  to  sell  this  merchandise, 
because  he  never  did  specialize  In  low- 
priced  merchandise  that  the  poor  man 
and  his  family  can  buy.  Why,  right  to- 
day, Mr  Speaker,  with  the  price  of  cot- 
ton to  the  farmer  $15  per  bale  below  its 
parity  of  23.37  cents  per  pound  the  price 
of  cotton  dresses  is  up  100  percent  to 
200  percent  over  what  they  were  last 
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year  and  the  year  before.  But  the 
farmer  who  produced  that  cotton  gets 
no  more  for  it  than  he  has  gotten  for 
the  last  2  years,  yet  he  has  to  pay  from 
two  to  three  times  as  much  for  the  same 
cotton  dress  or  pair  of  overalls  or  cotton 
pants.  He  pays  half  to  twice  as  much 
again  for  a  shirt.  And  he  cannot  buy 
them  from  the  merchant  who  has  been 
his  friend  and  neighbor  for  years  be- 
cause the  O.  P.  A.  says  that  merchant 
has  never  handled  any  other  than  a  $2 
dress  and  now  the  $2  dress  costs  $3.98. 
therefore  it  is  above  the  "price  limita- 
tion" which  has  been  arbitrarily  set  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  and  so  the  little  merchant 
must  lose  that  part  of  his  business  and 
If  he  cannot  make  it  up  on  something 
else — then  he  must  go  out  of  business. 
Who  makes  these  rules?  Why?  Why 
cannot  this  little  merchant  sell  these 
dresses?  Why  do  they  cost  any  more 
than  they  used  to  cost.  The  farmer  is 
getting  no  more  for  his  cotton  than  he 
got  last  year. 

And  speaking  of  cotton.   There  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  surplus  of  some  10.000.000 
bales  carried  over — at  least,  that  is  what 
they  tell  the  farmer  when  he  asks  for  a 
better  price — when  he  asks  for  just  the 
parity  that  the  Government  itself  has 
set— the  parity  of  23.37  cents  per  pound, 
still  and  yet  this  same  little  business- 
man   and    his    friends    and    neighbors 
cannot  buy  half  the  cotton  goods  they 
need.    They  cannot  buy  piece  goods  to 
make  their  dresses  and  shirts  out  of; 
they  cannot  buy  towels;  they  cannot  buy 
sheets;  they  find  there  is  a  shortage  of 
denims  and  work  clothes  and  yet  there 
is  a  surplus  of  cotton.    When  you  inquire 
about  these  shortages  they  tell  you  that 
the   Army  is  using  up  all  the  cotton. 
That  is  only  partly  true.    If  the  Army 
was  using  it  all  there  would  be  no  sur- 
plus, so  while  the  Army  and  Navy  is  using 
a  considerable  quantity,  there  is  by  no 
means  a  shortage  of  raw  cotton.    Wit- 
ness the  surplus  in  warehouses.    Witness 
the  price  nearly  3  cents  below  parity.    So 
what  is  the  squeeze  play?    Is  it  the  rayon 
manufacturers?    Is  it  the  fast  moving 
broker  or  job  salesman?    Why  are  not 
they  regulated  as  well  as  the  little  mer- 
chant? 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  know.    Why  is 
it  that  when  the  Navy  and  the  Marine 
Corps    overbought    on    seersucker,   the 
very  finest  quality  available,  wliy  did 
they  not  turn  this  seersucker  back  to 
the  trade  so  American  men  and  women 
could  have  the  privilege  of  buying  it  and 
making  it  up  into  dresses  and  suits? 
Why  did  they  turn  it  over  to  lend-lease 
to  be  sent  to  foreign  countries  and  given 
away,  while  American  men  and  women 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  in- 
ferior qualities?     Are  not  the  folks  at 
home  just  as  good  as  the  people  in  for- 
eign lands?    Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  South  need  more  cotton  goods;  they 
need    more    cheap    dresses    and    work 
clothes;  and  they  need  to  be  put  on  a 
par  with  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
and  tradesmen  of  the  East.   They  should 
be  paid  parity  for  their  cotton  and  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy 
that  cotton  back  in  the  form  of  manu- 
factured goods  or  clothing.  Tl^ey  should 


not  be  penalized  by  any  group  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  group.  The  produc- 
tion of  raw  cotton  is  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  In  this  Nation.  Eighteen 
States  grow  cotton  and  in  14  of  those 
18  States  cotton  is  the  principal  Indus- 
try and  money  crop.  As  long  as  the  cot- 
ton fanner  is  held  down  or  throttled  by 
O.  P.  A.,  or  any  other  agency,  you  are 
stopping  progress  in  one-third  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  careful  considera- 
tion pf  .each  amendment  to  the  price- 
control  bill  so  that  we  may  see  that  we 
get  a  fair  and  just  price  control  act, 
without  regimentation  or  discrimination 
against  any  of  our  people. 


Juan  March — Power  Behind  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  ac- 
tivities and  career  of  Sr.  Juan  March,  the 
richest  man  in  Spain,  whose  activities  in 
World  War  No,  1  were  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  international  decency  and 
whose  movements  as  of  this  moment  are 
such  as  to  provoke  the  wonderment  of  the 
students  of  international  affairs. 

In  frequent  speeches  made  by  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  floor  and  on  public  plat- 
forms throughout  the  United  States,  I 
have  attempted  to  arouse  the  American 
people  to  the  dangers  of  our  continuing 
to  collaborate  with  Franco  Fascist  Spain 
and  the  behind-the-scenes  lackeys  and- 
flunkeys  of  fascism— the  satraps  and 
courtiers  who  have  encouraged,  cajoled, 
and  flirted  with  fascism. 

Spain  is  appeasement's  child.  We  have 
a  long  and  sorry  record  for  which  to 
apologize  to  lovers  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world  because  of  our  illogical  policy 
toward  Spain. 

We  embargoed  the  export  of  munitions 
and  arms  to  the  legitimate  and  estab- 
lished Government  of  Spain  in  1937— a 
policy  dictated  by  expediency  and,  per- 
haps, induced  by  influences  from  the 
British  Foreign  Offlce.  As  a  result,  the 
Spanish  Republican  Government  fell, 
after  a  long  and  bloody  and  heroic  con- 
flict, in  which  thousands  of  Americans 
and  British  volunteers  participated. 

Had  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  supplied  adequate  arms  to 
the  Spanish  Government,  the  Franco 
revolution  would  have  been  crushed  and 
World  War  No.  2  might  well  have  been 
postponed  or  indefinitely  held  in  abey- 
ance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  continue  to  appease 
Spain.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  rebukes  those  of  us  who  have 
had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that,  in  a 
war,  which  we  are  told  is  a  world  upris- 
ing against  fascism,  we  are  only  con- 
cerned with  one  kind  of  fascism,  and 
that,  in  fact,  other  forma  of  fascism 


should  be  endured,  if  not  actually  aided 
and  abetted.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pediency, we  have  justified  our  partner- 
ship with  Badoglia  and  the  King  of  Italy, 
with  King  George  of  Greece,  with  King 
Peter  of  Yugoslavia,  witl-  Vichy,  France, 
for  30  months  after  the  Republic  of 
France  coUapsed.  We  accept  Finland  as 
a  neutral,  recognize  her  legation  and 
Minister  ir  our  National  Capital,  though 
she  is  engaged  in  bloody  conflict  with 
our  most  powerful  ally,  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
We  continue  to  allow  Thailand  to  op- 
erate in  the  National  Capital,  through 
diplomatic  representatives,  though  Gen- 
eral Chennault's  air  forces  are  bombard- 
ing the  capital  of  Thailand.  Bangkok, 
constantly;  and,  imhappily,  that  country 
is  used  by  Japan  as  the  jumping-ofT  place 
and  outfltting  point  for  expeditions 
against  our  own  armed  forces. 

Furthermore,  we  grant  visas  to  Amer- 
icans to  travel  in  Europe  and  participate 
in  international  banks,  the  majority  of 
whose  directors  are  Nazis.  We  are  about 
to  participate  in  an  international  exhi- 
bition in  Barcelona,  sponsored  by  the 
Fascist,  Franco. 

We  pretend  to  believe  that  Franco  is 
sincere  and  honest  in  his  promise  to  re- 
duce drastically  his  export  of  war  ma- 
teriel to  the  Nazis  and  Italian  Fascists. 
I  recaU  that  the  Japanese  made  similar 
promises  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  we 
were  justifying  our  sale  of  vast  quanti- 
ties of  war  materiel  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  argument  that  we  must  appease  Ja- 
pan and  keep  them  from  fighting  us,  the 
very  same  argument  we  now  advance  in 
an  attempt  to  convince  people  of  the 
logic  of  our  sale  of  war  materiel  to  a 
Fascist  enemy  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  using  us  solely  for  its  own  purposes. 

Here  is  an  interesting  article  by  Walter 
Winchell,  which  discusses  the  career  of 
Juan  March.  This  article  is  sjmdicated 
by  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  ap- 
pears in  hundreds  of  dally  newspapers 
this  week  throughout  the  United  States. 

WALTSa  WmCHBLL  IN  N«W  YOHK 
THK   LAST  or   THX   KING   UAKKIW — XDAN    MABCR 

Next  to  A.  Hitler,  Senor  Juan  March  is  the 
most  dangerous  man  In  Europe  today.  If  his 
name  means  nothing  to  you  now,  It  is  only 
because  his  talent  for  keeping  himself  out 
of  the  papers  is  as  great  as  his  knack  of  pick- 
ing up  a  dishonest  million  dollars  and  his 
genius  for  spreading  misery  in  the  world. 
More  than  any  other  man — not  excepting  his 
pal.  Hitler — Juan  March  was  responsible  for 
touching  off  the  explosion  called  World  War 
No.  2. 

Today  Juan  March,  the  richest  man  in 
Spain,  shares  control  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula with  the  big  boys  who  own  the  Nasi  car- 
tels. His  old.  greedy  fingers  are  In  the  mines 
and  factories  that  supply  Spanish  coal,  iron, 
copper,  wolfram  and  mercury  to  the  German 
war  machine.  He  controls  a  big  chunk  of  the 
"neutral"  Spanish  merchant  fleet,  which 
carries  Nazi  agents  and  Falangist  propaganda 
to  South  America  and  returns  with  oil  and 
gas  for  the  planes  and  tanks  of  the  Nazi 
Wehrmacht.  He  leases  scores  of  water-front 
properties  to  the  Nazis  for  use  as  secret  sub- 
marine and  refueling  bases.  March  now  lives 
in  Lisbon — trying  to  make  London  and  Wash- 
ington believe  he  is  a  poor,  helpless  exUe. 

Juan  March's  agents  and  stooges,  however, 
are  in  Spain — and  other  places.  His  lawyer, 
Tomas  Pelre,  still  has  an  oOce  in  Madrid. 
And  one  of  Peires  partners  in  this  Madrid 
firm   is  young  Rafael   de  Jordan*,  sou  al 
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Franco'!  foreign  minister.  Itrly  In  J&nuur, 
Pelr«  and  young  Jordan*  arrived  In  New  Torlt 
on  a  mlaslon  for  Juan  March.  Pelre  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  a  number  at  MCtet  eonferencca 
with  Oen.  Juan  Belgbedcr,  of  tha  Spanlab 
Army.  Beigbeder.  an  old  pal  of  Uarch, 
worked  wltn  the  Oermana  againat  the  French 
In  Morocco  In  World  War  No  1  A  year  ago 
Beigbeder  came  here  aa  a  Franco  oOclal. 
Now  he  clalma  to  have  broken  with  Franco. 
aays  he  :»  worklrxg  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  By  a  peculiar  coinci- 
dence, thlfl  la  March's  plan. 

Pelre  and  Jordana  returned  to  Spain  In 
March,  but  another  old  pal  of  Juan  March 
reached  WaahinTton  at  about  that  time.  He 
la  Luis  Garcia  Oul Jarre,  the  new  commercial 
attach*  of  the  Spanlah  Faaelat  Embaaay. 
During  the  laat  war,  his  dcfMiM  of  the  Ger- 
man submarlnea,  which  were  sinking  the 
apaii««h  ships  carrying  food  to  the  AUlea.  got 
htm  expelled  from  the  diplomatic  service. 

Juan  March  also  has  a  permanent  financial 
■gent  In  Wall  Street,  one  Jose  Mayorga. 
Mayorga  made  the  headlines  8  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor  was  bombed  when  Federal  agents 
aelaed  the  tola  de  Tenerife.  one  of  Juan 
Maith'B  freighters.  Just  as  It  was  about  to 
■DMk  out  of  New  York  Harbor  with  an  un- 
tkBaama  cargo  of  lubricating  oU.  airplane  sUk. 
•IMI  enough  radio  parts  to  buUd  60  military 
short-wave  transmitters.  The  cargo  was  con- 
fiscated. 

The  Juan  March  who  Is  working  so  hard  to 
bring  the  Bourbons  back  o  the  empty  throne 
of  Bpmln  wm  not  bom  an  aristocrat.  His  love 
for  the  monarch  lal  principle  was  bom  In  1931 
when  the  people  of  ^>ain  voted  to  end  the 
Bourbon  monarchy.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
Spanlah  republic  was  to  throw  Juan  March 
Into  the  clink  for  wholesale  thievery,  corrup- 
tion, and  bribery. 

Under  the  monarchy,  Juan  March  had  done 
all  right.  A  bootblack  at  13,  he  became  a 
amuggler  while  still  In  his  teens.  By  the  time 
World  War  No  1  broke  out.  March  was  king 
of  the  smugglers  In  the  Mediterranean  He 
sold  oil  to  the  German  submarine  fleet  and 
peddled  a  Uttle  oil  to  the  British,  too.  He  also 
sold  secrets  about  the  movements  of  under- 
•em  iSaetB  to  both  sides. 

Th*  Uwt  Pirate  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa  a 
greet  ^jantsh  writer  dubbed  him,  now  began 
to  really  eipand  •  •  •  He  became  a  large- 
scale  ahlpping  magnate,  flnanciar.  banker, 
chain  newspaper  publisher,  textile  mill  and 
mine  operator,  and  a  great  landowner  With 
King  Alfonso's  backing  March  became  the 
economic  overlord  of  Spain  March  s  power 
to  flout  all  laws  came  to  a  halt  when  the 
Republicana  Jugged  him.  Bui  they  neglected 
to  Jail  every  key  man  in  the  March  empire. 
Had  they  taken  this  drastic  step.  World  War 
No  a  might  have  tjeen  averted 

Juan  March's  money  was  able  to  stuff 
enough  ballot  boxes  m  Valencia  to  guarantee 
the  "election"  of  the  JaUblrd  to  the  Cortes, 
plain's  Congreea.  Cortes  members  enjoyed 
Immunity  from  arrest.  Would  have  been  a 
nice  trick.  If  It  had  worked  But  the  Republic 
proved  the  election  w«e  a  fraud— and  kept 
him  behind  bars.  A  million  peaeta  bribe  to 
the  warden  finally  got  March  out  on  Novem- 
ber a.  1933.  He  shipped  to  ParU,  where  he 
amngad  a  coup  which  put  hla  protege.  GU 
Roblea.  In  aa  Premier  of  Spain.  The  Oil 
RoblM  fovammant  in  1M4  dcelared  March 
hMt  Mta  Mittlly  tiacted  to  tb«  OorUa.  Aa  a 
deputy,  March  went  back  to  Spain 
Wtalla  Marota  was  in  jail,  th-  mao  ba  MU 
'  alMd  moat  in  ■uropt,  A.  Kui«r  btOMM 
rmtirar  Th«  OvmiMM  aaxkd  th«  raw  a*' 
Itrlal*  tnd  th«  military  Matrol  of  tpAla  m 
pan  of  thair  pUo  of  ipwM  domination.  Tha 
iMiilirti  llfpubIM  iltrMl  lli*tr  way  in  rtb* 
^V«Mn  ItN,  tiM  PM>pl«  of  tha  MapublM  voud 
OttftoMM  and  hu  fuiff  ou«  of  oSca  JVM 
promptly  fla«t«d  M  ««ll  tiM  MmM  iBtO 
hla  partiMf*.  Tb«  d«Al  WM  tMM 
fumJMMI  on  July  It,  IMd-wfeoi  0«nMii 
Mi  Italian  troopa  invMUd  f  pain  uui  tuaullad 
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the  puppet  Franco  in  Madrid 
feU  to  the  Axis  In  April  1939 
the  Nazis  moved  on  Poland,  ~ 
land.  At  the  start  the  Axla 
keep  Spain  officially  neutral- 
becoming  a  battlefield  But 
llzed  that  Hitler  was  going 
March  knew  that  eventuall 
have  to  wear  a  false  face  In 

March  and  GU  Robles 
enemies  of  Franco  in  Lisbon 
and  his  German  boy  frlenc^ 
for  the  return  of  the 
a    new    government    suppose  td 
world.    The  Nazi  carteleers  p 
Iberno-Anierlcan    federation 
with  Spain  as  the  heart  of 
to    Include    Argentina 
Latin  American  countries 
be  their  partner 

March    today   Is   chucklin; 
characters  Uke  Beigbeder  ar( 
nocents  In  North  and   Soutp 
the  return  of  the  Spanish 
be  a  good  thing  for  the 
feels  confident  of  his 
master  plan  March  and  his 
have  drawn  up  does  succee< 
matlc  guaranty  of  world  wa 
decade — with  the  Western 
battlefield.    And  there  are 
Idiots  at  large  who  Insist 
Spain  Is  none  of  our  buslnet 


Madrid  finally 

By  September 

fiance,  and  Eng- 

had  been  to 

to  keep  it  from 

when  they  rea- 

lose  this  war, 

fascism  would 

Spain 

exiles  and 

And  now  March 

are  preparing 

ly  In  Spain— 

to    fool    the 

an  to  set  up  an 

after   the    war. 

Fascist  empire 

an  J    other 

And  March  will 


Bol  via 


over   the   way 
convincing  in- 
America  that 
:  aonarchy  would 
Unljed  Nations.    He 
But  If  the 
( German  partners 
it  Is  an  auto- 
No.  3  within  a 
h  emlsphere  as  Its 
some  cheerful 
ithat  happens  in 


Chan  «B 


Amendment  of  the  Pric( 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPTIESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June  9, 


Mr.  JENKINS.     Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  own 
Recobd,  I  wish  to  state  tfcat  the  Repub 
lican  Congressional   Pot  d   Study  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am   ihairman,  con 
sisting  of  44  Members  of 


is  under  con- 
of  Representa- 


for  the  past  year  been  ;iving  extensive 
study  to  all  the  problem;  relating  to  the 
production,  processing,  c  istribution,  and 
consumption  of  food.  A  cting  under  in- 
struction of  this  commi 
before  the  Committee  en  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  at  that  time  had  under 
consideration  the  matter  of  extending 
the  Uf e  of  the  Emergeni  y  Price  Control 
Act.  as  amended,  which 
sideratlcn  in  the  House 
tlves  at  this  time. 

The  Republican  Con  rresslonal  Pood 
Study  Committee  has  rei  ommended  that 
the  Price  Control  Act  be  amended  in 
several  particulars.  I  wish  to  discuss 
these  proposed  amendments  briefly. 

Several  months  ago  It  clearly  appeared 
that  the  food  situation  was  being  seri- 
ously bungled  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that 
UMre  were  so  many  age  icies  vlelng  with 
Moh  other  in  an  attemi  t 

tain  phases  of  the  foo(    „.^- — 

Repubiloan  oongreasloi  lal  food  study 
commltt<)«  took  the  i»«ltlon  that  the 
only  way  to  relieve  thti  muddloa  iltut- 
tlon  WM  for  the  Mttta  lehment  of  one 
otDtral  agency  with  ( lU  authority  to 
control  ail  food  actlvU  m  from  produc- 
tion to  consumption. 

Tbe  committet  bAd  irep«red  and  lo- 
troduoed  into  the  Koui  i  of  Representft- 


Control  Act 


1944 


Speaker,   under 
remarks  in  the 


the  House,  has 


tives  a  bill  numbered  H.  H.  2739  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  Later  b:  reason  of 
the  efforts  of  this  food  study  committee, 
H  R.  2837  was  introduced  and  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. That  bill,  with  some  amend- 
ments, was  recommended  for  passage 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
has  been  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  several  months. 

The  following  is  in  effect  one  of  the 
amendments  that  the  Republican  con- 
gressional food  study  committee  thinks 
should  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  now  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  JrNXiNS,  of 
Ohio:  On  page  12  after  the  word  "emergency" 
in  line  2,  add  the  following: 

"(k)  That    In   order    to   provide   full   re- 
sponslbUlty   for    and   control   over   the   Na- 
tions food  program  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
War    Food    Administration    which    shall    be 
under  the    direction   and   supervision   of   a 
War  Food  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President    and    who   shall    be    directly    re- 
sponsible to  the  President.    Notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  any  other  law.  no  functions, 
duties,  powers,  authority,  or  discretion  trans- 
ferred to.  vested  in,  or  Imposed  upon,  the 
War  Food  Administration  or  the  War  Food 
Administrator   by   this   act  shall   be   trans- 
ferred to  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
Government,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
•*Sbc.   2.  The  War  Food   Administrator   Is 
authorized    and    directed,    notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law   (Including  tlUe 
I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941),  ex- 
cltislvely  and   finally  to  exercise  on   behalf 
of    the    United    States,    either    directly    or 
through  such  other  officers  or   agencies  aa 
he  may  designate,  all  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  conferred  or  Imposed  lipon  any  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  by  any  law, 
order,  regulation,  or  directive  with  respect 
to  the  Nation's  food  program  In  the  United 
States  and  Its  Territories.  Including  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  distribution,  rationing, 
procurement,    requisitioning,    allocation    of. 
priorities,  storage,  exportation,  and  Importa- 
tion of.  provisions  of  labor  ^nd  facilities  for, 
and    the    establishment,   maintenance,    and 
adjustment  of  prices  for  food  and  food  fa- 
cilities. 

"S«c.  3.  The  provisions  of  every  rule,  regu- 
lation, license,  and  order  prescribed  or  Issued 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act  which 
were  Included  in  such  rviles,  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  in  the  exercise  of  any  power, 
function,  or  duty  which  this  act  authorlzea 
and  directs  the  War  Food  Administrator  to 
exercise  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  ef- 
fect until  amended  or  rescinded  by  him. 

"Sir.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
cease  to  be  In  effect  upon  the  termination 
of  title  I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941. 
or  upon  such  earlier  date  as  the  Ck>ngiea8 
by  concurrent  resolution  may  designate. 
Upon  the  termination  of  this  act  all  powers, 
functtotu,  and  duties  which  this  act  author- 
ises and  directs  the  War  Food  Administrator 
to  exercise  and  which  have  not  otharwlaa 
expired  shall  ba  exercised  by  the  offtcert  or 
agencies  of  ths  Ur^ttd  Btatcn  from  which 
tranafarrtd  or  upon  which  they  art  otbsrwlse 
oonftrrtd  or  impoaad  by  law  " 

Another  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Republican  CongreNNtonal  Food  Study 
Committee  Is  as  follows; 

•le,  I,  Nothing  In  ihs  laerfsney  Frlee 
OoDirot  Act  of  104a,  as  amended,  or  m  i«eli 
set  of  Ootobar  t.  it43,  sa  amatidsd,  or  la  any 
othsr  provision  <i(  law,  ihsn  authorise  the  es« 
tsbllahmantof  any  maximum  price  in  tbeoase 
of  any  of  tha  following  pariihabls  frssb  fruits 
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snd  vegetables:  grapes,  berries,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  apricots,  melons,  let- 
tuce, and  tomatoes.  And  any  maximum 
price  heretofore  eatablished  In  the  case  of  any 
such  fnilt  or  vegetable  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect  on  the  day  foUowing  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  act. 

The  third  amendment  offered  by  the 
committee  is  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  should  the  President 
adjtist  wages  or  salarlea  upward  In  accord- 
ance with  the  above  proviso,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  at  once  revise  all  pertinent  regu- 
lations or  orders  Issued  under  authority  of 
the  Price  Control  Act  of  1943  In  order  that 
said  adjusted  wages  or  salaries  shall  be  prop- 
erly reflected  In  maximum  prlCtes  or  rentals. 

Our  committee  further  recommends  an 
amendment  to  be  placed  In  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  when  he  issues  orders, 
regulations,  and  so  forth,  accompany  the 
same  by  a  statement  as  to  whether  said 
reeulations,  orders,  and  so  forth  have 
received  the  approval  of  his  Industry  ad- 
visory committee,  and  if  not,  he  must 
state  the  reason  for  his  failure  to  receive 
said  committee's  recommendation. 

The  language  of  said  amendment,  if 
applicable  to  the  present  law,  would  be 
to  insert  the  following  after  the  word 
"Chairman"  in  the  fifth  line  from  the 
bottom  of  page  2  as  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  is  printed  in  E»ublic  Law 
421  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congresb: 

The  Administrator  shall ,  at  the  request  of 
the  committee,  advise  and  consult  wirh  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  regulation  or 
order,  and  with  respect  to  the  form  thereof, 
and  classifications,  differentiations,  and  ad- 
justments therein,  or  any  amendmenta  there- 
to. The  committee  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations to  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  such  regulation  or  order  or  amend- 
ment thereto  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  all 
regulations,  or  orders,  or  amendmenta  there- 
to shall,  in  addition  to  the  "statement  of 
considerations  Involved"  rpferred  to  herein, 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  as  to  whether 
said  regulations  or  orders  or  amendments 
thereto  have  received  the  approval  of  said 
committee,  and  if  at  variance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  committee,  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

Our  committee  also  offers  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

That  Public  Law  No.  421,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended,  be  amended  by  add- 
ing paragraph  (J)  to  section  2,  as  follows: 

"No  maximum  price  shall  be  established,  or 
continued  In  effect,  after  June  30,  1944,  on 
any  food  product  not  Included  in  the  list  of 
food  products  making  up  the  cost  of  living 
commodities  as  published  In  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Index  of  the  United  States  Department 
oX  Labor." 


Price  and  Rent  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
Of  Tin  ffOVll  OF  fllllllMMTATIVM 

Friday,  Jun«  9, 1944 

Mr.  LcCOMrn.    Mr,  tpttker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  X  include  ft 

set  of  reaolutlona  ftdopted  on  June  3, 

1M4,  by  Local  No.  1116,  United  ElccUlcftl. 

xo— App. — 1§4 


Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amerlen 
at  Newton,  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  price 
control  and  rent  control,  and  I  ask  to 
include  this  set  of  resolutions  in  my  re- 
marks in  order  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  be  advised  of  the  action  of 
this  large  labor  organization: 

KESOLXmON    DEAUNO    WTTH    PRICC    OONTSOL 

Whereas  we  firmly  believe  In  the  principles  , 
set  forth  in  the  Price  Control  Act  as  soiuid 
and  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent  inflation; 
and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  those  who  propose 
to  change  such  act  are  bent  on  a  problem  of 
uncontrolled  inflation  In  which  a  few  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country:  and 

Whereas  sacrifices  are  being  made  by  the 
men  and  women  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, even  to  the  extent  of  giving  their  lives; 
and 

Whereas  such  sacrifices  by  persons  In  ac- 
tive service  calls  for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
those  on  the  home  front  to  protect  the  Nation 
from  economic  chaos  ao  that  those  who  are 
fighting  may  return  to  civilian  life  free  from 
the  threat  of  a  poet-war  depression:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  the  present  Price  Con- 
trol Act  has  to  a  large  extent  prevented  run- 
away prices  and  stabilized  our  economy  and 
therefore  should  be  extended  without  any 
crippling  amendments  and  with  adequate  ap- 
proprlatlona  for  its  enforcement:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  local  1118  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A., 
representing  3.000  war  production  workers, 
goes  on  record  In  support  of  the  present  Price 
Control  Act  and  urge  our  representatives  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  support  same 
without  the  pending  amendments  and  see 
'  that  appropriations  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
act  are  provided;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Representatives  and  Senators  and 
to  the  press. 

XXSOLTTTIOir  DEALINO  WITH  SENT  CONTROL 

Whereas  the  findings  of  the  committee  m- 
vestigating  rent  control  deals  prlmarUy  with 
a  few  outstanding  cases  of  seeming  Injustices 
and  falls  to  give  facts  on  the  entire  sltiiatlon 
of  housing,  rent,  and  property  values;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  as  set  up  by  the 
Newton  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  composed 
primarily  of  lumber  dealers,  real  estate  men, 
and  not  individuals  as  property  owners,  and 
failed  to  give  any  recognition  to  the  workers 
and  low-income  groups  in  the  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  report  Indicates  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  Individuals  to  raise  rents  In 
the  community  from  $10  to  $15  per  month 
on  dwellings  without  regards  to  the  ability 
of  the  renter  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  such  report  falls  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  large  groups  of  workers 
have  had  no  increase  in  wages,  particularly 
white-collared  workers,  and  that  many  work- 
ers are  working  at  wages  below  the  60  cent* 
which  Is  considered  substandard;  and 

Whereas  many  Industrial  workers  have  bad 
no  Increase  in  hourly  rates  and  the  increased 
income  comes  from  an  abnormal  condition  of 
employment  for  which  overtime  pay  Is  re- 
ceived. Buch  overtime  pay  may  be  dlscon- 
tlnuad  by  a  reduction  in  working  hours 
tberaby  deoraaalng  tha  income  of  these  work- 
era:  Tharafora  b«  it 

M*$olV9d,  That  Looal  1116  foea  on  record 
eadoBMnf  the  preaent  program  of  rent  eon- 
trd:  and  Im  it  lurthar 

Muolvd.  That  we  Armlf  beUeve  that  the 
Adoption  of  the  reeommtndatione  of  the  •cm* 
mlttee  repreeentlnf  the  ebamber  d  com* 
meree  would  bring  undue  bardebtp  on  thoN 
in  the  lower*  ineome  aroupe  tt  our  eom* 
muntty;  and  be  it  further 

JNMlMd,  Thai  eeptei  of  thla  resolution  he 
aani  to  aU  Ompmmtn  from  our  State  ef 
iletriel. 


A  Saffested  Poet-War  Employment  Pfaui 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

(W   WASaiNaTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 

constituents,  Mr.  John  Geissler,  has  pro- 
mulgated a  permanent  thrift  plan  and 
post-war  empl03mient  recommendation, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues.  At  the  request  of  several 
friends,  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Here  it  is: 

A  Post-Wab  Employment  Plan 

(By  John  Gelaaler) 

roarwoRD 

The  United   States  of  America  may   well 
be  classed  as  a  progressive  and  thrifty  nation. 
In  general,  we  have  ascended  to  a  noble  and 
good  standard  of  living.    The  majority   of 
employed  people  and  farmers  are  able  to  have 
substantial   food   and  comfortable  clothing, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  which 
only  a  minority  of  people  in  other  countries 
can  afford.     However,  we  are  confronted  with 
many  problems  of  a  very  serious  nature  which 
require  solution.    History  has  told  us  that 
the  course  of  progress  since  the  very  early 
da3r8  of  the  previous  century  has  been  aome- 
what    wavy  with  ever-recurring  depressions 
at  almost  regular   intervals.      Naturally,  as 
we  are  constantly  picking  up  speed  In  every 
phase  of  activity,  owing  to  the  continual  In- 
troduction  of   improved   speedy   and   labor- 
cutting  machinery,  depresslona  come  to  ua 
at  shorter  periods.    Whether  prosperous  or 
depression  periods,  we  have  at  all  times  a 
large  army  of  workable  unemployed  people 
ranging  from  five  or  six  millions  in  prosper- 
ous times  to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  dtu'ing 
the  depressed  periods.     It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  unemployed  wotild  be  from  seven 
to  nine  million  workers  receiving   Uttle  or 
no  compensation  for  existence  or  the  sup- 
port  of   their   dependents.      Obviously   thla 
army  of  the  people  must  be  cared  for  some- 
how.     The  cost  la  tremendous;   every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  is  taxed  for  this  cost.    It 
la  not  only  the  expense  of  keeping  the  un- 
employed and  their  dependents  in  existence, 
but   also   the   consequence   of   deprivationa. 
Thla  Immense  army  of  people  will  continue 
to  live.      Evil  results  are  many.      It  Is  one 
of  the  sources  that  fill  our  public  Institu- 
tions— penitentiaries,  asylimas,  hospitals,  etc. 
Z  heartily  approve  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration since  1933  In  Introducing  meas- 
ures to  combat  the  uneinployment  problem. 
Much  is  being  done  to  increase  our  markets. 
Consumption  and  buying  power  Is  the  baa* 
of  maniifacturing  and  keeping  the  manpower 
busy.    Could  every  famUy  have  compensation 
aufllclent  to  buy  tha  noceMttlea  at  aU  tlmea, 
our  markets  could  be  held  at  top  level,  and 
our  recurring  deprmilona  would  be  nil.    How- 
erar,   this   achiaimnant    U   atitl   m   aerioua 
puaala. 

Sy  Intelllivnt  oooperattrm  between  hoel- 
naaa  and  Oovamnant,  bualnaaa  may  "be  pro* 
moted  to  a  point  where  the  majority  of  our 


people  will  toe  amptoyad,  (Poaaitoiy 
hrtaftflf  ilie  number  of  unampiojrad  down 
to  one  er  MPO  mtiiton  )  nils  would  toe 
termed  Inroeperttr "  Having  aooompllahad 
(hla,  another  quaatlon  would  ba  how  to  hold 
It  that  way.  Mow.  I  wlah  to  define  a  vlan 
that  should  li  reeelva  raeognitton  and  bo 
adopted,  would  prove  a  favorable  aoluuon  m 
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the  many  problems  tfore-mentloned.  This 
plan  had  U»  Inception  in  1932  and  waa  re- 
written in  1934.  then  revised  March  1.  1939. 

Th«  PnucAJoafT  THBirr  Plam 

TBS  WOaKIMG  MATOUAL 

No.  1.  The  manpower,  the  aftny  ol  unem- 
ployed. The  major  factor.  An  Inestimable 
treasure,  now  a  heavy  liability  which  must  be 
converted  Into  a  working  asset. 

BEAL   CSTATK 

No.  2.  In  every  town.  city,  and  community 
In  the  United  SUtes  we  have  inntimerable 
parcels  of  real  estate  which  are  either  entirely 
dormant  or  perhaps  at  one  time  have  toeea 
occupied  but  now  dllapllated  and  In  ruin. 
The  same  U  true  la  the  counties  of  evey 
State  In  the  Union.  Many  farms,  by  mis- 
management, overcropping,  without  proper 
treatment,  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  Individual  family  is 
unable  to  provide  a  living  for  themselves. 
Such  farm  lands  require  scientific  methods 
lor  redemption  to  normal  productivity. 
There  are  also  virgin  tracts,  large  ard  small, 
which  are  possible  to  be  maoe  Into  small 
fsu-ms.  or  where  practicable  Into  small  homes. 
All  such  dormant  properties  as  mentioned 
form  a  tremendous  acreage.  It  would  be 
equal  to  the  area  of  several  of  our  largest 
States.  Putting  these  properties  Into  habit- 
able shape,  would  absorb  an  unlimited  vol- 
ume of  the  unemployed,  thereby  returnirg 
a  good  revenue  from  the  Investment  and  giv- 
ing lucrative  Income  to  those  employed. 

riNANCZS 

No.  3.  Statistics  tell  us  there  are  huge 
•mounts  of  capital  In  l)ank-deposit  boxes  or 
boarded  elsewhere.  Also,  accumulation  of 
savlDga  Invested  in  long-time  t>onds  or  other 
low-rate  Interest  Institutions.  Some  of  these 
money-holding  methods  may  be  safe  for  the 
Individual  bolder,  but  prove  to  be  of  no  aid 
for  a  commimity. 

It  is  imperative  we  have  adequate  ways  for 
people  to  keep  their  money  safe.  But  such, 
or,  rather,  all  moneys,  should  be  kept  alive 
and  doing  some  good  publicly.  To  have  a  100- 
percent  loaf  of  nutritious,  healthy  bread,  we 
must  first  have  the  proper  ingredients.  Then 
It  must  be  properly  combined  to  meet  with 
the  proper  success.  The  same  Is  also  true  of 
a  plan  of  this  kind.  Now  that  we  have  the 
factors  of  resource,  they  are  to  be  so  com- 
poecd  as  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  national 
•ctlTttlcs  as  they  prevail. 
-,^  The  first  viul  feature  Is  to  have  a  head— 
this,  however,  is  to  be  in  our  National  Capi- 
tal— and  there  originate  and  maintain  a 
btireau.  similar  to  the  F.  B.  1.  These  men 
are  to  be  trained  for  field  work  as  organizers 
for  local  community  associations.  Such 
properly  established,  the  following  procedure 
la  to  prevail. 

CapltalUsins  each  association  will  depend 
upon  what  is  practical  for  each  individual 
locality.  This  may  be  from  ten  thousand 
to  ten  million  dollars.  All  subscriptions  to 
CCMIM  from  local  or  otherwise  Individual 
invMtors.  The  Federal  administration  to 
have  general  jurisdiction  over  all  local  as- 
soclatlona  sstabllshed.  C^ganlzlng  of  each 
will  be  gotwii>d  by  rules  and  regulations  as 
directed  by  the  official  field  men  from  head* 
quarters.  Each  local  to  have  the  necessaiy 
offlcers  and  may  draw  up  by-laws  to  con- 
form  with  the  basic  rules  from  the  head 
bureau.  Investors  to  have  Federal  guaranty 
equal  to  prevailing  rules  of  banks  and  loan 
compazdas  now  under  such  ruling.  I^Ksala 
to  establish  their  own  Interest  rates.  In- 
▼••tmenta  also  subject  to  dividend  earnings. 
Boirever,  caution  must  be  adhered  to.  so 
tBVMTtxnent  wlU  conform  with  condlUons  as 
tbey  prevail. 

■SAL    ESTSTS 

Beal  estate  used  In  this  system,  as  the 
purpose  of  this  entire  plan  indicates.  Is  that 
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It  Is  quite  natural 
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untU  they  can  find  their  place  outside. 
Fairly  good  wages  should  prevail  but  would 
have  to  be  kept  under  outside  prevailing 
rates,  so  as  to  leave  an  Incentive  to  find 
positions  In  the  nornud  economic  life  of  the 
commimity. 

Employees  of  associations,  and  occupants 
of  association  homes  would  not  have  to 
vacate  when  finding  positions  elsewhere. 

CENZRAL   REMARKS   FOR   THIS   PLAN 

No.  1.  Several  million  people  In  the  United 
States,  now  indigents,  will  earn  their  keep, 
being  able  to  buy  the  necessary  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  comforts,  thus  creating 
markets  rtmning  Into  the  bllUons  In  addi- 
tion to  what  Is  furnished  by  the  normal 
economic  life. 

No.  2.  It  will  answer  the  much  needed  ques- 
tion of  giving  ex-convicts  a  chance  so  as  to 
reestablish  their  Integrity. 

No.  3.  It  will  allow  young  people  to  marry 
at  the  appropriate  time,  as  to  age  and  other 
conditions  without  facing  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic distress. 

No.  4.  It  will  provide  means  of  keeping 
young  people  busy,  and  put  thousands  on  the 
road  to  success,  who  would  otherwise  drift 
to  the  degrading  and  criminal  class. 

No.  5.  With  the  discipline  necessary  In 
caretaklng  of  these  association  homes.  It 
would  raise  the  general  morale  of  those  boys 
and  girls,  and  add  new  accomplishments  for 
many  generations.  . 

No.  6.  Federal  cost  will  be  amply  reim- 
bursed with  the  revenues  from  the  additional 
workei's. 

John  Geisslbb. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  VntCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  infamous  articles  I  ever  read 
appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  of  yester- 
day, June  8,  1944,  and  came  from  the 
pen  of  John  O'Donnell,  Under  the  title, 
"Capitol  Stuff."  ODonnell  has  for 
months,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  been  de- 
voting his  talents  to  discrediting  our 
Conmiander  in  Chief.  Yesterday,  it 
seems  to  me,  he  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  just  common,  ordinary  decency;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  his  years  are  extended 
beyond  those  lived  by  Methuselah,  will 
never  live  down  the  infamy  that  the  arti- 
cle, in  the  minds  of  all  God-fearing  men 
and  women,  will  attach  to  his  name. 

The  article  follows: 

CAFTTOL  BTOTT 

(By  John  CDonfiell) 

Three  things  have  hurt  and  sorely  wound- 
ed the  fotirth-term  board  of  strategy.  They 
have  even  raised  mutterlngs  among  the 
F.  D.  R.  fidthful  that  the  once  sure  and 
adroit  political  touch  of  the  President  bas 
become  fumbling'  and  awkward. 

What  has  alarmed  the  White  House  pal- 
ace guard  are  these  three  political  errors, 
each  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  other: 

1.  The  President's  Monday  night  radio 
broadcast  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of 
American  troops  Into  Rome. 

2.  The  President's  prayer,  supposedly  com- 
posed by  F.  D,  R.  early  Tuesday  morning  and 
recited  by  him  over  the  radio  that  night. 
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fl.  The  decision  cm  D-day,  m  the  face  at 

all  the  emotion  of  the  long-awaited  Invasion 
of  Evu'ope,  of  the  voters  in  the  ancient  Demo- 
cratic New  York  City  stronghold  of  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  to  reject  the 
New  Deal  Democratic-American  Labor  can- 
didate and  elect  a  Republican. 

The  troimclng  handed  the  Roosevelt  can- 
didate m  New  York  City  was  a  simple  politi- 
cal fact — significant  so  far  as  It  reveals  the 
deep  antl-Roosevelt  bitterness  of  the  voters 
once  they  are  free  to  express  their  opinions 
In  the  safety  and  privacy  of  the  polling 
booth. 

But  the  resentment  created  by  the  two 
Roosevelt  political  addresses  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  has  been  swift,  deadly,  and  Nation- 
wide. Lesson  No.  1  m  the  bright  lexicon  of 
all  politicians  Is  to  steer  clear  of  issues  of  race 
and  religion. 

For  months  one  of  the  wopries  of  the 
fourth-term  candidate  is  that  Roosevelt 
strength  has  been  drained  away  from  those 
ancient  reservoirs  of  New  Deal  political  sup- 
port, the  voting  power  of  American  Catholics 
and  the  political  strength  in  great  cities  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

The  White  House  address  to  be  delivered 
on  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  Germans 
was  timed  and  aimed  at  the  political  target 
of  winning  back  this  former  Roosevelt  sup- 
port. The  White  House  palace  guards  are 
frankly  confessing  that  they  have  lost  the 
all-out  support  of  Americans  of  Irish.  Polish. 
French-Canadian.  Latin-American,  Scandi- 
navian, Finnish  descent,  along  with  those 
from  the  Baltic  republics.  But  the  Italian 
vote  they  Insisted  they  could  win  back. 

But  from  reports  now  coming  back  to 
the  Capital,  the  President's  June  6  address 
was  worse  than  a  dud.  It  backfired  right  In 
Fianklin's  political  face. 

As  a  Journeyman  reporter,  we  have  never 
felt  qualified  to  read  copy  on  a  formal 
prayer — particularly  one  which  was  indus- 
triously composed,  mimeographed  at  public 
expense,  and  then  broadcast  on  highly  val- 
uable radio  time.  And  so  yesterday  we 
sought  the  advice  of  professionals^Protes- 
tant  and  Catholic  clergymen. 

They  dldnt  like  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  Roosevelt  prayer.  All  declared  that  bet- 
ter and  more  appropriate  prayers  had  al- 
ready been  written — plain,  simple  words  that 
best  suit  the  ear  of  grief  and  call  upon  the 
spirit  with  the  welcome  familiarity  of  old 
friends.  Above  all,  they  objected  to  the  note 
of  grating  arrogance  in  the  plea  of  suppli- 
cants— and  they  didn't  like  the  overtone  of 
politics — even  when  it  was  spread  out  on  a 
global  scene. 

But  if  the  Roosevelt  address  on  the  faU 
of  Rome  was  a  political  bloomer,  his  prayer 
on  the  night  of  D-day  was  complete  dis- 
aster. This  really  has  hit  F.  D.  R.  where  It 
hurt. 

After  all,  there  are  gohig  to  be  more  Amer- 
ican women  voting  for  President  next  No- 
vember than  men.  The  reaction  of  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  to 
the  Rooserslt  personally  composed  prayer, 
with  all  Its  bland  and  smug  overtones  (prob- 
ably quite  unconscious)  indicating  that 
P.  D,  R.  and  the  Supreme  Being  were  part- 
ners m  these  days  of  death,  was  an  Imme- 
diate ana  shocking  feeUng  of  revulsion  to- 
ward the  Big  Brain  and  Golden  Voice  In  the 
White  House, 

The  gentlest  criticism  that  we  heard  yes- 
terday from  one  distinguished  Washli^ton 
clergyman  was  the  otwervatlon: 

"After  all.  I  thotight  after  listening  that 
perhaps  the  President  was  being  a  bit  dic- 
tatorial toward  God." 

Another,  reaching  back  to  his  memories 
of  Shakespeare,  said  that  the  radio  voice  of 
Roosevelt  reciting  his  prayer  called  up  mem- 
ories of  a  politically  minded  uncle  of  Prince 
Hamlet— a  gentleman  who  bad  also  been  a 


bit  ruthless  in  his  efforts  to  perpetuate  ruling 
power.    He  quoted: 

"My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below; 
"Words  without  thoughts,  never  to  Heaven 
go." 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  a  sttirdy 
supporter  of  the  Roosevelt  brace-new-world 
foreign  policy  and  the  spiritual  spur  with 
which  the  Lord  Franklin  furrovra  the  flanks 
of  his  political  backers. 

Both  the  role  of  Roosevelt  as  a  self -anoint- 
ed apostle  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  emer- 
gence of  a  political  messiah  from  the  mounte- 
bank, was  too  much  for  the  editorial  stomach 
of  that  Journal.  Gently,  they  utter  the  soft 
impeachment : 

"Perhaps  there  are  some  who  think  the 
President's  prayer  might  have  been  still  more 
moving  and  eloquent  had  he  protested  less 
about  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the 
Inflexibility  of  our  purpose — since  it  is,  after 
all,  God  who  judges  causes  and  disposes  of 
the  purposes  of  men — or  had  he  been  con- 
tent merely  to  repeat  some  ancient  and  hal- 
lowed formulary,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
But  doubtless  the  President  was  obliged  to 
speak  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  humble 
suppliant. 

"And  doubtless,  too.  there  are  few  of  us 
whose  prayers  would  not  be  the  better  for 
some  amendment  In  the  attitude  of  heart.  If 
not  In  the  form  of  language,  in  which  they 
are  uttered.  •  •  •  One  of  these  days  we 
may  discover  In  ourselves  those  thmgs  which 
are  necessary  to  all  real  prayer — humility, 
contrition,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God.  with  whom,  it  Is  said,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, and  without  whom  nothing  Is  pos- 
sible." 

Scoffers  still  scolT;  those  with  faults 
stUl  throw  stones:  and  to  the  hirelings 
of  partisan  politicians  in  an  election  3^ear 
not  even  holy  prayer,  it  would  seem,  is 
sacred. 

Let  the  scoffers  scoff  on;  the  stone 
throwers  keep  on  hurling  their  poisonous 
missiles;  and  the  hirelings  of  partisan 
politicians  continue  to  receive  their  30 
pieces  of  silver  to  crucify  the  political 
opponents  of  their  masters  even  though 
the  crucifixion  calls  for  belittling  and 
desecrating  holy  prayer;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  scoflang,  the  stone  throwing, 
the  belittling,  the  desecration,  honesty 
prompts  me  to  admit  that  the  prayer 
touched  me  deeply,  and  I  still  thank  God 
that  he  prayed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
morning  of  the  invasion,  I  first  heard 
the  President's  prayer.  It  was  sent  to 
the  House  as  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. When  the  Clerk  read  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  message,  "In  this  poignant 
hour  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  prayer,"  I 
did  that  very  thing,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  faith,  the  need,  that  prompted 
me  to  the  act.  That  night  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  my  own  room,  all  alone,  I  again 
Joined  the  President  in  his  prayer,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  faith,  the  need, 
that  again  prompted  me  to  repeat  the 
act.  And,  somehow,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  faith,  the  need,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  led  them,  as  it  did  me, 
to  join  with  the  President  that  night 
as  he  prayed  for  our  boys  in  c(»nbat, 
their  mothers,  their  fathers,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  loved  ones,  for  a 
speedy  victory  over  our  enemies,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation,  and  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  until  the  prayer  lit- 
erally became  the  voice  of  this  Nation 
going  up  in  humble  supplication  to  a  Just 
and  righteous  God. 


The  skepUcs.  the  political  assassins,  to 
the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  still  believe  in  prayer,  and  I  re- 
joice that  our  present  President,  like  the 
first  President  of  this  Republic,  is  among 
the  number  that  so  believe.  Prayer  with 
our  President  is  nothing  new.  I  remem- 
ber that  fateful  day  back  in  March  1933 
when  our  people  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,  our  President,  before  assuming 
leadership  attended  divine  services  and 
prayed.  No  one  questioned  his  sincer- 
ity then.  No  one  thought  that  his  spir- 
itual attitude  was  that  of  the  Pharisee. 
With  hunger  abroad,  with  millions  idle, 
with  banks  crashing,  we  all  stood  in  need 
of  prayer.  And.  my  colleagues,  today, 
with  vacant  chairs  In  every  home,  with 
millions  of  our  boys  meeting  in  deadly 
combat  the  greatest  force  the  gods  of 
evil  ever  assembled,  with  the  wires  and 
mails  daily  bringing  death  messages  to 
further  stricken  our  people,  we  stand  In 
need  of  prayer  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  RepubUc.  Shame  upon 
those  who  in  thi^  grave  hour  are  so  de- 
void of  charity,  yea,  of  Just  common  ordi- 
nary decency,  that,  in  order  to  further, 
their  political  ends,  they  will  call  in 
question  the  President's  sincerity  in  lead- 
ing our  Nation  in  prayer.  There  are 
still  some  things  that  are  so  sacred  that 
they  are  above  and  beyond  politics. 
Prom  now  on  I  hope  that  the  tongue  ot 
the  politician  may  remain  silent  and  the 
pen  of  his  hireling  still  when  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  seeks  divine  help  and 
guidance  for  the  people,  for  the  Nation, 
over  which  he  presides. 


Govemmeiit  by  Snbterf  age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHICAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday,  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  experiencing  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  No;  it  is  not 
one  of  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  what  is 
being  done  today  by  the  New  Deal,  under 
auspices  and  through  the  medium  of 
foreign  ideologies,  is  a  violation  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution. 
The  words  of  that  great  document  are 
left  intact,  yet  they  are  cunningly  being 
deprived  of  their  meaning  and  intent 
by  misconstruction  of  its  provisions  by 
both  the  courts  and  the  bureaucraU. 

Plato  2,000  years  ago  said: 

The  States  are  as  the  men  are;  they  grow 
out  of  human  characters. 

The  United  States  were  founded  and 
grew  great  and  prosperous  under  the 
banner  of  our  Constitution  which  so 
magnificently  refiected  the  character  of 
the  founding  fathers  and  the  character 
of  the  American  people.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  Americans  could  proudly 
claim  that  the  States  were  as  the  men 
were.  And  all  the  world  looked  toward 
our  shores  In  admiration  and  with  a 
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th«  many  problems  afore-mentioned.  Ibis 
plan  bad  its  Inception  in  1932  and  was  re- 
written In  1934.  then  revised  Marcb  1,  1939. 

Thz  PiaxAimrT  Tnairr  Plan 

"~~-      THK  WOaKIMC  MATZaUl. 

No.  1.  The  manpower,  tbe  a>my  of  unem- 
ployed. Tbe  major  factor.  An  inestimable 
treasure,  now  a  heavy  liability  which  must  be 
converted  Into  a  working  asset. 

BSAL   KSTATS 

No.  2,  In  every  town,  city,  and  community 
In  tbe  United  States  we  have  Inniunerable 
parcels  of  real  estate  which  are  either  entirely 
dormant  or  perhaps  at  one  time  txave  been 
occupied  but  now  dilapidated  and  in  ruin. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  counties  of  every 
Btate  in  tbe  Union.     Many  (arms    b;  mis- 
iwnmnwnent.  overcropping,  without  proper 
tiMtiB«nt.   were   allowed    to   deteriorate   to 
such  an  extent  that  an  Individual  family  is 
unable  to  provide  a   living  for  themselves. 
Bucb  farm  lands  require  scientific  methods 
lor     redemption     to     normal     productivity. 
There  are  aUo  virgin  tracts,  large  acd  small, 
which  are  possible  to   be  made   Into  small 
farms,  or  where  practicable  Into  small  homes. 
All  such  dormant  properties  as  mentioned 
form   a   tremendous    acreage.     It    would    be 
equal  to  tbe  area  of  several  of  our  largest 
States.     Putting  these  properties  into  habit- 
able shape,  would  absorb  an  unlimited  vol- 
vune  of  the  unemployed,  thereby  retumlrg 
a  good  revenue  from  the  investment  and  giv- 
ing lucrative  Income  to  those  employed. 

FINANCES 

No.  3.  Statistics  tell  us  there  are  huge 
amounts  of  capital  In  bank-deposit  boxes  or 
boarded  elsewhere.  Also,  accumulation  of 
savings  Invested  in  long-time  bonds  or  ether 
low-rate  interest  institutions.  Some  of  these 
money-holding  methods  may  be  sale  for  tbe 
individual  holder,  but  prove  to  be  of  no  aid 
for  a  community. 

It  is  Imperative  we  have  adequate  ways  for 
people  to  keep  their  money  safe.  But  such. 
or.  rather,  all  moneys,  should  be  kept  alive 
and  doing  some  good  publicly.  To  have  a  100- 
percent  loaf  of  nutritious,  healthy  bread,  we 
miist  first  have  the  proper  ingredients.  Then 
It  must  be  properly  combined  to  meet  with 
the  proper  success.  The  same  Is  also  true  of 
a  plan  of  this  kind.  Now  that  we  have  the 
factors  of  resource,  they  are  to  be  so  com- 
posed as  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  national 
activities  as  they  prevail. 

Tbe  first  vital  feature  is  to  have  a  head — 
this,  however.  U  to  be  in  our  National  Capi- 
tal— and  there  originate  and  maintain  a 
bureau,  similar  to  the  F.  B.  I.  These  men 
are  to  be  trained  for  field  work  as  organizers 
for  local  community  associations.  Such 
properly  established,  the  following  procedure 
is  tjj^pre^all. 

Capitalizing  each  association  will  depend 
upon  what  is  practical  for  each  individual 
locality.     This  may   be  from  ten  thousand 
to  ten  mUllon  dollars.    All  subscriptions  to 
come    from    local    or    otherwise    Individual 
Investors.     The   Federal    administration    to 
have  general  Jurisdiction  over  all  local  as- 
sociations established.     Organizing  of  each 
Will  be  governed  by  rules  and  regulations  as 
directed  by  the  oillclal  field  men  from  head- 
quarters.   Each  local  to  have  the  necessary 
Officers  and  may  draw  up  by-laws  to  con- 
form with   tbe   basic  rtiles   from  the   head 
bureau.     Investors  to  have  Federal  guaranty 
equal  to  prevaulling  rules  of  banks  and  loan 
onfipanies  now  under  such  ruling.     Locals 
towtabllsb  their  own  Interest  rates.     In- 
vwtnients  also  subject  to  dividend  earnings. 
However,   caution   must   be   adhered   to.   so 
investment  will  conform  with  conditions  as 
tbey  i^steU. 

tMU.    BTSTB 

Bad  estate  used  In  this  system,  as  tte 
parpoae  of  tbls  entire  plan  Indicates.  Is  that 
whMi  Is  dorxnant  and  not  marketable,  pri- 
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CONDmoi^S 
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until  they  can  find  their  place  outside. 
Fairly  good  wages  should  prevail  but  would 
have  to  be  kept  under  outside  prevailing 
rates,  so  as  to  leave  an  Incentive  to  find 
positions  in  the  normal  econoxnlc  life  of  the 
community. 

Employees  of  associations,  and  occupants 
of  association  homes  would  not  have  to 
vacate  when  finding  positions  elsewhere. 

CENXBAI,   HKMARK3   FOR   THIS   PLAN 

No.  1.  Several  million  people  in  the  United 
States,  now  indigents,  will  earn  their  keep. 
being  able  to  buy  the  necessary  food,  cloth- 
ing and  other  comforts,  thus  creating 
markets  running  into  the  billions  In  addi- 
tion to  what  is  furnished  by  the  normal 
economic  life. 

No.  2.  It  will  answer  the  much  needed  ques- 
tion of  giving  ex-convicts  a  chance  so  as  to 
reestablish  their  integrity. 

No.  3.  It  will  allow  young  people  to  marry 
at  the  appropriate  time,  as  to  age  and  other 
conditions  without  facing  poverty  and  eco- 
nomic distress. 

No.  4.  It  will  provide  means  of  keeping 
young  people  biasy,  and  put  thousands  on  the 
road  to  success,  who  would  otherwise  drift 
to  the  degrading  and  criminal  class. 

No.  5.  With  the  discipline  necessary  In 
caretaking  of  these  association  homes,  it 
would  raise  the  general  morale  of  those  boys 
and  girls,  and  add  new  accomplishments  for 
many  generations.  , 

No.  6.  Federal  cost  will  be  amply  reim- 
bursed with  the  revenues  from  the  additional 
workers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  vncimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  infamous  articles  I  ever  read 
appeared  in  the  Times-Herald  of  yester- 
day, June  8,  1944,  and  came  from  the 
pen  of  John  O'Donnell.  Under  the  title, 
"Capitol  Stuff."  OTtonnell  has  for 
months,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  been  de- 
voting his  talents  to  discrediting  our 
Commander  in  Chief.  Yesterday,  it 
seems  to  me,  he  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  just  common,  ordinary  decency;  and, 
in  my  opinion,  if  his  years  are  extended 
beyond  those  lived  by  Methuselah,  will 
never  live  down  the  infamy  that  the  arti- 
cle, in  the  minds  of  all  God-fearing  men 
and  women,  will  attach  to  his  name. 

The  article  follows: 

CAPTIOL  STUFF 

(By  John  O'Donfiell) 

Three  things  have  hurt  and  sorely  wound- 
ed the  fourth-term  board  of  strategy.  They 
have  even  raised  mutterlngs  among  the 
P.  D.  R.  faithful  that  the  once  sure  and 
adroit  political  touch  of  the  President  has 
become  fiunbllng'  and  awkward. 

What  has  alarmed  the  White  House  pal- 
ace  guard  are  these  three  political  errors, 
each  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  other: 

1.  The  President's  Monday  night  radio 
broadcast  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of 
American  troops  Into  Rome. 

a.  The  President's  prayer,  supposedly  com- 
posed by  P.  D.  R.  early  Tuesday  ntornlng  and 
recited  by  him  over  the  radio  that  night. 
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S.  The  decision  on  D-day,  to  the  face  at 
all  the  emotion  of  the  long-awaited  tovasion 
of  Europe,  of  the  voters  to  the  ancient  Demo- 
cratic New  York  City  stronghold  of  tbe 
Eleventh  Congressional  District  to  reject  the 
New  Deal  Democratic-American  Labor  can- 
didate and  elect  a  Republican. 

The  trouncing  handed  the  Roosevelt  can- 
didate in  New  York  City  was  a  simple  politi- 
cal fact — significant  so  far  as  It  reveals  the 
deep  antl-Roosevelt  bitterness  of  the  voters 
once  they  are  free  to  express  their  opinions 
In  the  safety  and  privacy  of  the  polling 
booth. 

But  the  resentment  created  by  the  two 
Roosevelt  political  addresses  of  Monday  and 
Tuesday  has  been  swift,  deadly,  and  Nation- 
wide. Lesson  No.  1  to  the  bright  lexicon  of 
all  politicians  is  to  steer  clear  of  issues  of  race 
and  religion. 

For  months  one  of  the  worries  of  the 
fourth-term  candidate  is  that  Roosevelt 
strength  has  been  drained  away  from  those 
ancient  reservoirs  of  New  Deal  political  sup- 
port, the  voting  power-of  American  Catholics 
and  the  political  strength  to  great  cities  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent. 

The  White  House  address  to  be  delivered 
on  tbe  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  Germans 
was  timed  and  aimed  at  the  political  target 
of  winning  back  this  former  Roosevelt  sup- 
port. The  White  House  palace  guards  are 
frankly  confessing  that  they  have  lost  the 
all-out  support  of  Americans  of  Irish,  Polish. 
French-Canadian,  Latin-American,  Scandi- 
navian, Finnish  descent,  along  with  those 
from  the  Baltic  republics.  But  the  Italian 
vote  they  insisted  they  could  win  back. 

But  from  reports  now  coming  back  to 
the  Capital,  the  President's  June  6  address 
was  wane  than  a  dud.  It  backfired  right  in 
Franklin's  political  face. 

As  a  journeyman  reporter,  we  have  never 
felt  qualified  to  read  copy  on  a  formal 
prayer — particularly  one  which  was  indus- 
triously composed,  mimeographed  at  public 
expense,  and  then  broadcast  on  highly  val- 
uable radio  time.  And  so  yesterday  we 
sought  the  advice  of  professionals— Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  clergymen. 

They  didnt  like  the  spiritual  qualities  of 
the  Roosevelt  prayer.  All  declared  that  bet- 
ter and  more  appropriate  prayers  had  al- 
ready been  written — plain,  simple  words  that 
best  suit  the  ear  of  grief  and  call  upon  the 
spirit  with  the  welcome  :amillarity  of  old 
friends.  Above  all.  they  objected  to  the  note 
of  grating  arrogance  in  tte  plea  of  suppli- 
cants— end  tbey  didn't  like  the  overtone  of 
polltlcfr— even  when  it  was  q)read  out  on  a 
glolMl  scene. 

But  if  the  Roosevelt  address  on  tbe  fall 
of  Rome  was  a  political  bloomer,  his  prayer 
on  the  night  of  D-day  «as  complete  dis- 
aster. This  really  has  hit  F.  D.  R.  where  it 
hurt. 

After  all.  there  are  gotog  to  be  more  Amer- 
ican women  voting  for  President  next  No- 
vember than  men.  Tbe  reaction  of  the 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  to 
the  Roosevelt  personally  ixnnposed  prayer, 
with  all  its  bland  and  smug  overtones  (prob- 
ably quite  unconscious)  indicating  that 
P.  D.  R.  and  the  Supreme  Being  were  part- 
ners to  these  days  of  deati,  was  an  imme- 
diate ana  shocking  feeling  of  revulsion  to- 
ward the  Big  Brato  and  Qolden  Voice  in  the 
White  House. 

The  gentlest  criticism  that  we  heard  yes- 
terday from  one  distingui?hed  Washington 
clergyman  was  the  obeerrttion: 

"After  all,  I  thoiigbt  after  listening  that 
perhaps  the  President  was  betog  a  bit  dic- 
tatorial toward  Ood." 

Another,  reaching  back  to  his  memories 
of  Shakespeare,  said  that  Ibe  radio  voice  of 
Roosevelt  reciting  bis  prayer  called  up  mem- 
ories of  a  politically  minded  tmcle  of  Prince 
Hamlet— a  gentleman  wbo  bad  also  been  a 


bit  ruthless  to  his  efforts  to  perpetuate  nilli^ 
power.    He  quoted: 

"My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below; 
"Words  without  thoughts,  never  to  Heaven 
go." 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  a  sturdy 
supporter  of  the  Roosevelt  brace-new-world 
foreign  policy  and  the  spiritual  spur  with 
which  the  Lord  Franklin  furrows  the  flanks 
of  his  political  backers. 

Both  the  role  of  Roosevelt  as  a  self -anoint- 
ed apostle  of  the  Prtoce  of  Peace,  the  emer- 
gence of  a  political  mesaiah  from  the  mounte- 
bank, was  too  much  for  the  editorial  stomach 
of  that  Journal.  Gently,  they  utter  the  soft 
impeachment : 

"Perhaps  there  are  some  who  think  the 
President's  prayer  might  have  been  still  more 
moving  and  eloquent  bad  he  protested  less 
atjout  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  and  the 
toflexibility  of  our  purpose— since  it  is,  after 
all,  God  who  Judges  causes  and  disposes  of  . 
the  purposes  of  men — or  had  he  been  con- 
tent merely  to  repeat  some  ancient  and  hal- 
lowed formulary,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
But  doubtless  the  President  was  obliged  to 
speak  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  an  humble 
suppliant. 

"And  doubtless,  too,  there  are  few  of  us 
whose  prayers  would  not  be  the  better  for 
some  amendment  in  the  atUtude  of  heart,  if 
not  in  the  form  of  language,  in  which  they 
are  uttered.  •  •  •  One  of  these  days  we 
may  discover  in  ourselves  those  thtogs  which 
are  necessary  to  all  real  prayer — humility, 
contrition,  and  the  sense  of  dependence  upon 
God,  with  whom,  it  is  said,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible, and  without  whom  nothing  is  pos- 
sible." 

Scoffers  still  scoff;  those  with  faults 
still  throw  stones;  and  to  the  hirelings 
of  partisan  politicians  in  an  election  year 
not  even  holy  prayer.  It  would  seem,  is 
sacred. 

Let  the  scoffers  scoff  on;  the  stone 
throwers  keep  on  hurling  their  poisonous 
missiles;  and  the  hirelings  of  partisan 
politicians  continue  to  receive  their  30 
pieces  of  silver  to  crucify  the  political 
opponents  of  their  masters  even  though 
the  crucifixion  calls  for  belittling  and 
desecrating  holy  prayer;  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  the  scofllng.  the  stone  throwing, 
the  belittling,  the  desecration,  honesty 
prompts  me  to  admit  that  the  prayer 
touched  me  deeply,  and  I  still  thank  God 
that  he  prayed. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
morning  of  the  invasion.  I  first  heard 
the  President's  prayer.  It  was  sent  to 
the  House  as  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. When  the  Clerk  read  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  message,  "In  this  poignant 
hour  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  prayer,"  I 
did  that  very  thing,  and  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  faith,  the  need,  that  prompted 
me  to  the  act.  That  night  in  the  quiet- 
ness of  my  own  room,  all  alone,  I  again 
joined  the  President  in  his  prayer,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  faith,  the  need, 
that  again  prompted  me  to  repeat  the 
act.  And.  somehow,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  faith,  the  need,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole,  led  them,  as  it  did  me, 
to  join  with  the  President  that  night 
as  he  prayed  for  our  bojrs  in  combat, 
their  mothers,  their  fathers,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  loved  ones,  for  a 
speedy  victory  over  our  enemies,  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Nation,  and  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace,  until  the  prayer  lit- 
erally became  the  voice  of  this  Nation 
going  up  in  humble  supplication  to  a  just 
and  righteous  God. 


The  skeptics,  the  political  assassins,  to 
the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  still  believe  in  prayer,  and  I  re- 
joice that  our  present  President,  like  the 
first  President  of  this  Republic,  is  among 
the  number  that  so  believe   Prayer  with 
our  President  is  nothing  new.    I  remem- 
ber that  fateful  day  back  in  March  1933 
when  our  people  knew  not  which  way  to 
turn,    our   President,    before    assuming 
leadership  attended  divine  services  and 
prayed.    No  one  questioned  his  sincer- 
ity then.    No  one  thought  that  his  spir- 
itual attitude  was  that  of  the  Pharisee. 
With  hunger  abroad,  with  millions  idle, 
with  banks  crashing,  we  all  stood  in  need 
of  prayer.    And.  my  colleagues,  today, 
with  vacant  chairs  in  every  home,  with 
millions  of  our  boys  meeting  in  deadly 
combat  tbe  greatest  force  the  gods  of 
evil  ever  assembled,  with  the  wires  and 
mails  daily  bringing  death  messages  to 
further  stricken  our  people,  we  stand  In 
need  of  prayer  as  never  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Republic.    Shame  upon 
those  who  in  thf:  grave  hour  arc  so  de- 
void of  charity,  yea.  of  just  common  ordi- 
nary decency,  that,  in  order  to  further  . 
their   political   ends,    they   will   call  in 
question  the  President's  sincerity  in  lead- 
ing our  Nation  in  prayer.    There  are 
still  some  things  that  are  so  sacred  that 
they    are    above    and    beyond    politics. 
Prom  now  on  I  hope  that  the  tongue  of 
the  politician  may  remain  silent  and  the 
pen  of  his  hireling  still  when  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  seeks  divine  help  and 
guidance  for  the  people,  for  the  NaUon, 
over  which  he  presides. 


GoTemmcnt  bj  Snbterfuf e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVai 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRtrpp  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  experiencing  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Dnitod  States.  No;  it  is  not 
one  of  bloodshed.  Nevertheless,  what  is 
being  done  today  by  the  New  Deal,  under 
auspices  and  through  the  medium  of 
foreign  ideologies,  is  a  violation  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  American  Constitution. 
The  words  of  that  great  document  are 
left  intact,  yet  they  are  cunningly  being 
deprived  of  their  meaning  and  intent 
by  misconstruction  of  its  provisions  by 
both  the  courts  and  the  bureaucrats. 

Plato  2,000  years  ago  said: 

The  States  are  as  the  men  are;  they  grow 
out  of  human  characters. 

The  United  States  were  foimded  and 
grew  great  and  prosperous  under  the 
banner  of  our  Constitution  which  so 
magnificently  reflected  the  character  of 
the  founding  fathers  and  the  character 
of  the  American  people.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  Americans  could  proudly 
claim  that  the  States  were  as  the  men 
were.  And  all  the  world  looked  toward 
our  shores  in  admiration  and  with  m 
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measure  of  envy.  Our  American  way  of 
life,  our  principles  of  liberty,  of  free  op- 
portunity, of  tolerance,  became  the  In- 
spiration that  advanced  the  cause  of 
democratic  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  distant  lands.  Our  American 
Constitution,  as  conceded  by  every  stu- 
dent of  events,  marks  one  of  the  great 
milestones  in  human  history  and  in  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

A  quarter  century  ago  we  had  an 
agonizing  experience  in  this  country. 
We  won  a  World  War  and  came  out  of 
our  victory  defeated  on  every  major  issue 
of  ideals.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points  were 
scrapped.  The  Atlantic  Charter  is  being 
scrapped  today.  In  fact,  it  is  already 
scrapped.  So  instead  of  the  peace  that 
seemed  within  reach,  we  get  a  ren?wed 
outburst  of  power  politics  which  will  lead 
us  straight  into  another  and  still  more 
terrible  World  War.  After  the  peace  of 
Versailles  the  American  people  were 
thoroughly  disillusioned  and  promised 
themselves  never  to  be  entangled  in  an- 
other European  war.  They  did  not  look 
kindly  upon  internationalism  when  the 
strong  American  economy  in  the  late 
twenties  was  wrecked  by  the  economic 
follies  of  the  peace  settlement  in  Europe. 
The  great  depression  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  American  people  could  over- 
come. Our  attempts  to  bring  back  nor- 
mal conditions  were  even  less  effective 
than  those  of  any  of  the  other  16  more 
important  nations  of  the  world,  and  as 
late  as  1937  we  were  seventeenth  in  point 
of  economic  recovery  of  all  those  17  more 
important  nations.  This  was  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  had  greater  resources, 
greater  initiative,  greater  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  made  the  mistake  of  believ- 
ing a  regimented  America  could  do  a  job 
in  a  way  which  no  other  supposedly  in- 
telligent nation  would  even  attempt.  We 
are  paying  and  will  continue  to  pay  for 
generations  for  the  folly  of  trying  to  lift 
ourselves  out  of  our  misery  by  methods 
which  have  failed  whenever  and  wher- 
ever they  have  been  tried.  The  net  re- 
sult has  been  more  misery. 

In  times  of  misery  and  distress,  new 
prophets  arise.  They  have  always 
arisen  when  the  breadlines  formed  and 
the  tragedies  of  unemployment  were 
spreading.  It  was  thus  with  our  people 
in  1932.  It  is  under  such  conditions  that 
the  revolutionists  thrive,  and,  in  fact,  get 
the  upper  hand.  It  was  due  to  this  that 
Lenin  and  his  Bolsheviks  let  loose  the 
bloody  orgy  in  Russia.  In  Italy.  Musso- 
lini marched  on  Rome.  Adolph  Hitler 
seized  power  in  Germany  first,  and.  later, 
by  cunning  and  force,  in  Au.«;tria,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Hol- 
land. Luxembourg,  Belgium,  Prance, 
Yugoslavia.  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Ro- 
mania. 

In  this  country,  the  New  Dealers  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  with  their  new  gospel, 
which  in  reality  was  an  imported  old 
doctrine  propounded  by  the  German, 
Karl  Marx,  radical  advocate  of  socicUism 
and  communism.  In  such  days  of  in- 
tense social  and  political  stress,  it  is  a 
strange  fact,  known  by  all  countries 
which  have  passed  through  this  horrible 
experience,  that  a  certain  type  of  upper- 
class  revolutionaries  appear  on  the  stage, 
as  did  Kerenski  in  Russia.  Coimt  Karolyi 


In  Hungary,  the  Comfcunist,  or  Nazi 
lords  and  university  prafessors  of  Eng- 
land, etc.:  men  called  "i  lealists"  by  their 
friends,  "degenerates"  ly  their  enemies; 
men  who  deliver  the  society,  of  which 
they  themselves  form  a 
tion  by  the  mob  ir  the 
that  destruction  was  iccomplished  by 
brutal  force  or  by  less  pi  linf  ul  but  ju.st  as 
effective  means.  Vice  President  Wal- 
LAcx  has  chosen  to  call  t  his  war  a  revolu 
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and  quoting  Edward  Livingston,  pointed 
out: 

The  gloss  of  zeal  for  public  service  la  al- 
ways spread  over  act*  of  oppression,  and  th« 
people  are  sometimes  made  to  consider  that 
zeal  as  a  briUiant  exertion  of  energy  in  their 
favor  which,  when  viewed  in  Its  true  light, 
would  be  found  a  fatal  blow  to  their  rights. 
In  no  government  Is  thU  effect  so  easily 
produced  as  in  a  free  republic;  party  spirit, 
inseparable  from  its  existence,  aids  the  illu- 
sion, and  a  popular  leader  is  allowed  in  many 
Instances  impunity — and  sometimes  is  re- 
warded with  applause— for  acts  which  would 
make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his  throne. 

Thomas  Jefferson  saw  a  particular 
danger  to  good  government  in  a  con- 
centration of  power.    He  said: 

A  single  consolidated  government  would 
become  the  most  corrupt  government  on 
earth.  •  •  •  What  has  destroyed  the 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  men  in  every  gov- 
ernment which  has  existed  under  the  sun? 
the  generalizing  and  concentrating  all  cares 
Into  one  body.  •  •  •  It  is  not  by  con- 
solidation or  concentration  of  powers,  but 
by  their  distribution  that  good  government 
is  effected.  •  •  •  I  like  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  into  legislative.  Ju- 
diciary, and  executive. 

So  did  the  author  of  a  passage  that 
appeared  in  John  C.  Hamilton's  The  Fed- 
eralist in  1866,  who  said: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary,  in  the  same 
hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few,  or  many,  and 
whether  hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elec- 
tive, may  justly  be  pronounced  the  very 
definition  of  tyranny. 

Roscoe  L.  Ashley  has  in  the  Ameri- 
can Federal  State  described  the  inten- 
tions of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
in  this  way: 

The  eighteenth  century  Ideal  of  good  gov- 
ernment was  one  of  checks  and  balances. 
This. was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  bellel  of 
the  people  that  Individual  liberty  should  be 
the  prime  object  of  goveriunent.  •  •  • 
In  order,  therefore,  to  Iteep  the  government 
from  harming  the  individual,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  separate  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  departments  with  the  in- 
tention of  balancing  them  against  each  other, 
and  making  them  serve  as  checks  upon  one 
another.  •  •  •  The  Central  Govern- 
ment created  by  the  Constitution  of  1787 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  this  eighteenth 
century  Ideal  that  ever  existed. 

Elihu  Root,  finally,  had  this  to  say  as 
a  solemn  warning  to  guard  the  distribu- 
tion of  power  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  government  and  the  limita- 
tions upon  the  ofiBcers  invested  with  au- 
thority in  each  department. 

If  whatever  great  officer  of  State  happens 
to  be  most  forceful,  skillful,  and  ambitious, 
is  permitted  to  overrun  and  absorb  to  him- 
self the  powers  of  all  other  officers  and  to 
control  their  actions,  there  ensues  that  con- 
centration of  power  which  destroys  the 
working  of  free  institutions,  enables  the 
holder  to  continue  himself  in  power,  and 
leaves  no  opportunity  to  the  people  for  a 
change  except  through  revolution. 

The  preceding  series  of  quotations  I 
have  deliberately  selected  from  authors 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  but  who 
Were  wise  men  with  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  its  Innate 
weaknesses.  That  is  the  true  reason 
why  those  old  statements  now  seem  to  us 
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to  reveal  almost  imcanny  prophetic  gifts. 
The  truths  they  spoke  then  are  the  guide 
posts  for  us  now.  We  must  still  exercise 
that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price 
of  liberty  or  we  will  ilsk  losing  our  lib- 
erty.   That  must  never  be. 


Guardinf  Veterans'  Families  Against 
Eviciioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R15PRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  im- 

der  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news  re- 
lease which  appeared  in  the  Sparta 
(Wis.)  Herald  and  other  Wisconsin 
newspapers : 

Washington  Nitvs  Letter 
(By  Congressman  Wiluam  H.  Stkvxnson) 

CCAROING  VrriXANS'  rAMILOES  AGAINST  EVICTION 

There  are  other  benefts  arranged  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  war  veterans. 

Other  servicemen's  ben<!flts  I  desire  to  men- 
tion Include  protection  against  eviction  of 
servicemen's  dependents  for  nonpayment  of 
rent  under  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Relief 
Act.  Under  this  law,  evictions  for  rentals  not 
exceeding  $80  a  month  may  be  made  only 
on  court  order  and  mj.y  be  stayed  for  3 
months  by  the  court. 

In  addition,  stays  of  Judgments,  attach- 
ments, garnishees,  in  tfce  discretion  of  the 
courts,  on  actions  againit  men  during  their 
service  or  within  90  dayi.  thereafter,  may  be 
granted.  Further  Information  concerning 
this  legal  protection  is  available  at  the  local 
courthouse  or  soldiers'  lellef  agent  in  your 
town. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Ck)ngre88  during  Its 
first  session  has  alrea>ly  enacted  several 
sweeping  and  vital  measures  extending  liberal 
benefits  and  rights  to  servicemen  and  women. 
Those  include  Public  Law  No.  10,  providing 
hospitalization,  domlclllery  care,  and  burial 
benefits  to  World  War  ^fo.  2  veterans  on  a 
parity  with  World  War  N<}.  1  veterans;  Public 
Law  No.  13.  authorizing  renewal  of  the  ex- 
piring 5-year  level  premium  term  Insurance 
policies  by  the  agent  or  beneficiary  of  an 
insured  serviceman  who  Is  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States;  Public  Law  No.  16,  pro- 
viding for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, mentioned  earlier  in  this  article. 

MT7STERING-CUT   PAT 

Of  very  direct  Interest  to  aU  discharged  vet- 
erans in  certain  categories  is  the  so-called 
musterlng-out  pay  bill,  which  provides  for 
payments  ranging  from  tlOG  to  (300,  depend- 
ing on  the  length  and  character  of  service  of 
the  veteran.  Now  that  this  legislation  has 
become  law  by  virtually  the  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress,  veterans  eligible  for  musterlng- 
out  pay  receive  such  payments  as  they  are 
discharged  from  the  service  without  making 
the  special  application  re<:]uired  of  the  1,300,- 
000  or  more  veterans  dis(harged  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  Of  this  number, 
about  700,0(X)  are  believed  eligible  for 
musterlng-out  pay.  I  desire  to  make  some 
brief  observations  for  the  benefit  of  these 
men  and  women  which  may  help  them  to 
expedite  their  respective  applications. 

Discharged  veterans  desiring  to  apply  for 
musterlng-out  pay  may  obtain  application 
forms  from  your  county  veterans'  service  offi- 
cer.   These  same  forms  may  be  tued  by  Navy, 


Coast  Ouard,  and  Marine  veterans.  In  addi- 
tion, local  veterans'  organizations  also  have  a 
supply  of  forms,  and  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  printed  the  official  blanks, 
which  are  readily  procurable. 

CEETinCATS   NEEDED 

Let  me  emphasise  here  that  the  service- 
man must  return  this  application  with  hU 
original  service  discharge  certificate.  Under 
regulations  photostatic  copies  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  inasmuch  as  the  original  cer- 
tificate itself  must  be  marked  with  appro- 
priate notations  that  the  serviceman  has 
applied  for  and  has  been  granted  musterlng- 
out  pay.  This  ruling  was  made  in  order 
to  minimize  duplicate  or  fraudulent  claims, 
and  at  the  same  time  expedite  pajrment  to 
the  veteran,  inasmuch  as  centralized  dis- 
charge records  wUl  not  be  consulted  for  some 
time  following  actual  payment  of  these  bene- 
fits. Tha  applications  of  all  discharged  vet- 
erans who  were  inducted  from  this  area  must 
be  returned  to  the  Army  finance  officer,  and 
payment  will  be  made  from  that  office.  Vet- 
erans should  not  t>ecome  concerned  if  they 
receive  their  first  check  without  their  dis- 
charge certificate  returned  in  the  same  en- 
velope. The  certificate  will  be  sent  in  a 
day  or  two  as  an  added  protection  against 
theft  These  safeguards  were  deemed  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation. 


Status  of  the  Premedical  Student 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  9. 1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  all 
theaters  of  war  have  come  glorious  re- 
ports from  supreme  commanding  o£Bcers 
and  the  men  in  the  ranks  of  all  mihtary 
services,  covering  the  efficient,  coura- 
geous, and  patriotic  ministrations  of 
medical  officers. 

No  single  group  In  this  coimtry  has 
exceeded  the  medical  profession  in  the 
proportionate  withdrawal  of  men  from 
normal  pursuits  to  active  military  duty; 
in  fact,  some  communities  are  now  with- 
out competent  medical  men. 

In  the  future,  when  our  country  will 
be  called  upon  to  care  for  increasing 
medical  needs  in  occupied  countries  and 
when  the  sick  and  wounded  are  returned 
to  our  shores  and  the  danger  of  tropical 
and  unusual  diseases  must  be  met  in  our 
own  country,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there 
will  be  imposed  upon  this  already  over- 
taxed medical  profession,  increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  demands. 

The  medical  fraternity  is  rightfully 
giving  serious  and  intelligent  thought  to 
this  problem. 

In  order  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  may  recognize  the  steps  already 
taken,  I  have  asked  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial which  will  appear  in  the  next  is- 
sue of  the  American  Medical  Journal. 

It  is  interesting,  challenging,  and  must 
be  considered  by  the  people  of  the  coun- 
tries, and  by  the  Congress. 

STATUS  or  THE  PSXIIEDICAL  BTtTDKNT 

Under  Medicine  and  the  War  in  this  issue 
of  the  Journal  appears  an  official  statement 
by  the  directing  board  of  the  Procurement 


and  Assignment  Service  relative  to  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  effort  to  secure  a  continu- 
ous  supply    of    physicians.    The    condition 
seems  to  have  reached  a  stalemate.    Appar- 
ently the  responsibility  for  action  lies  now 
with  the   Dlre<;tor  of   the  Selective  Servic* 
System,  Generai  Hershey.    Several  high  offi- 
cials of  our  Government  have  indicated  their 
complete  sympathy  with  the  necessity  for 
maintaining  continuity  of  medical  education 
on   a  high   standard.     Apparently,   however, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Henry  L.  Stlmson,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  James  Forrestal, 
are  not  sympathetic  to  this  need.     They  have 
said  in  a  joint  communication  that  the  pro- 
posal to  place  premedical  and  predental  stu- 
deats  on  an  inactive  status  in  the  enlisted 
reserve  corps  so  that  they  may  continue  their 
studies  woulfl  provide  immunity  from  mili- 
tary service  for  6  or  more  years  to  a  selected 
group  of  young  men.    They  suggest,  more- 
over, that  the  essential  in  the  selection  would 
be  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  finance  the 
education,  tt^ether  with  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  complete  the  premedical  or  pre- 
dental courses  and  thereafter  to  qualify  for 
entrance   Into   approved   medical   or   dental 
colleges. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  oppose  granting  defer- 
ment to  premedical  students,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  will  lower  tremendously 
the  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  and 
dentistry  in  the  years  1948  and  1949,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  armed  forces  need  young 
men  of  intelligence  with  the  proper  physical 
qualifications  and  that  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  war  for  their  services  ought  not  to 
yield  to  the  pro8i>ectlve  use  of  these  young 
men  as  doctors  at  a  later  date.  They  support 
this  contention  with  the  argument  that  many 
doctors  at  present  In  the  military  service  wUl 
be  released  by  1048  and  1949. 

An  alternative  suggestion  has  been  that  the 
Army  agree  to  supply  qualified  premedical 
students  by  selecting  from  young  men  now 
In  the  armed  forces  thoee  who  hao  previously 
been  engaged  In  a  course  of  study  in  the 
premedical  years  and  who  had  already  com- 
pleted at  least  a  year  of  military  service.  This 
wotUd,  of  cotirse,  involve  selection  of  medical 
students  by  the  Army,  rather  than  by  the 
medical  schools.  It  would  Involve  picking  out 
young  men  from  remote  areas  like  the  Aleu- 
tians, North  Africa,  and  the  South  Paclflo, 
and  trani^Mrting  them  back  home. 

Up  to  now,  Government  officials  have  ap- 
parently comprehended  the  need  for  main- 
taining continuous  medical  education  of  a 
high  standard  \n  the  United  States.  Evi- 
dently the  pressures  on  them  have  caused 
them  to  abandon  this  point  of  view  and  to 
gamble  on  the  future  of  health  in  this  coun- 
try. The  available  statistics  Indicate  that 
persistence  in  tlie  policy  now  prevalllBg  will 
mean  dlsastrovu>  conditions  in  the  years  to 
come.  About  3,500  doctors  die  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  armed  forces  are 
to  take  8.330  out  of  6,440  in  each  medical 
class,  leaving  the  balance  of  3,110  to  be  filled 
by  women  and  ])hysically  defective  men,  the 
sittiation  5  years  from  now  will  be  hazardous. 
There  will  be  an  actual  deficit  oi  physicians 
coming  into  the  profession  each  year. 

The  statement  that  men  will  be  released 
from  the  armed  forces  by  that  time  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  deficit  in  new  grad- 
uates shows  a  complete  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion of  the  needs  of  medical  service.  Where 
wUl  our  hospitals  secure  interns  and  reel- 
dents?  Where  will  the  specialist  branches 
In  medicine  secure  the  men  who  will  be  will- 
ing to  undergo  8  to  6  years  of  additional 
training  to  qualify?  Who  will  take  care  of 
the  veterans  In  the  greatly  expanded  medi- 
cal care  program  of  the  Veterans'  Adminia- 
tratlon?  Who  vnil  supply  the  needs  of  out 
allies  and,  particularly,  the  people  of  the  lib- 
erated countries,  where  medical  schools  have 
been  dosed  and  physicians  taken  as  prison- 
er* to  take  care  of  the  laborers  from  tlMir 
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own  countries  deported  Into  Germany? 
What  about  the  great  program  of  extension 
of  advanced  medical  education  to  our  neigh- 
bors. In  South  America?  What  about  the 
tremendoua  needa  of  China  for  modern  med- 
ical aid.  which  Is  so  strongly  emphasized  by 
•11  of  the  leaders  of  our  Government?  At 
•  time  when  the  whole  world  Is  confronted 
with  a  need  for  well-trained  physicians  as 
never  before,  American  ofBclaldom  Is  appar- 
ently willing  to  cut  off  the  supply  at  Its  very 
soiu-ce. 

By  June,  young  men  now  engaged  In  pre- 
medical  education  will  begin  to  be  Inducted 
Into  the  service.  Letters  pour  into  the  head- 
quarters ofllce  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation from  leaders  In  education,  from 
physicians  and  from  citizens  everywhere 
urging  that  everything  ^  possible  be  done  to 
halt  this  folly. 

The  situation  has  been  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  a  committee  representing  the 
Council  of  the  A'^sociatlon  of  American  Medl- 
cal'lCCnegea  and  another  representing  the 
American  Dental  Association  have  agreed 
with  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  tha;  the  taking  of  young  men  from 
the  armed  forces  after  they  have  completed 
at  least  a  year  of  military  service  will  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  From 
this  agreement  the  directing  board  of  the 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service,  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals 
and  nxany  leaden  In  medical  education 
strongly  dissent.  The  statement  of  the  di- 
recting board  appears  In  this  Issue. 

The  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  Is  convinced  that  the  plan  cannot 
lns^lre  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified  medi- 
cal students.  The  argument  has  been  offered 
that  the  Selective  Service  System  was  able  to 
carry  out  a  similar  program  successfully  for 
the  supplying  of  coal  miners  and  copper 
miners.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  require- 
ments In  the  field  of  premedlcal  education 
will  realize  that  there  can  be  no  analogy  be- 
tween these  two  situations.  The  continuing 
production  of  physicians  of  a  high  standard 
of  education  should  have  precedence  because 
of  the  fundamental  demand  for  such  services 
at  all  times  by  the  armed  forces  and  loecausa 
the  needs  of  our  civilian  population  now  and 
In  the  future  cannot  be  met  by  the  education 
of  men  who  are  physically  substandard  and  of 
women.  It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  uneconomical 
to  spend  the  time,  the  effort,  and  the  money 
iMoaasary  to  put  a  boy  through  a  premedical 
eourse.  a  medical  course,  and  an  Internship 
when  his  physical  condition  is  such  as  to 
Indicate  a  lessened  life  expectancy  and  the 
poaBlblllty  of  invalidism  In  the  futxire.  Ten 
years  of  service  to  the  people  at  the  end  of 
bis  career  will  be  of  far  more  value  from  every 
possible  point  of  view  than  10  je&n  at  the 
beginning. 

Certainly,  this  problem  is  one  to  which  the 
hous*  of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
AMoetettoo  should  give  most  careful  and  seri- 
ous consideration  at  the  forthcoming  session 
In  Chicago.  Certainly,  It  Is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  that  It  be  taken,  If  neces- 
sary, directly  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  President. 


Traosportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

aw  LOmSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9, 1944 

Mr.  irfSERT.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  followifig 
fore  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
La.,  June  1.  1944.  by  Lewi; 

ua 


ne(  essary 
tack 


Transportation  Is  with 
death   and   taxes — not   however 
as  that  but  as  definitely 
to  early  man  who  used  his 
to  his  cave  the  fruits  of  his 
we  see  It  today  In  the 
material  In  war  or  In  peace. 
We  probably  rarely  think 
portation  la  a  commodity  wljich 
of  than  anything  else  In  the 
clothes  we  wear  or  the  food 
has   been   transported   som( 
from   somewhere  to 
of  woolens;  It  started  out  as 
of  some  sheep  on  the  west**n 
Rockies  or  the  far-off  plain  i 
the  pampas  of  the  Argentijie. 
many  things  have  taken  pi 
Ing,  first  the  wool  was  sort 
transported  by  cart  or  trucS 
river  port  or  ocean  terminal 
ported    for    grading, 
weaving,  dyeing,  cutting. 
Ing;  then  It   on  your  back. 
It  was  moved,  and  pushed 
carried  and  carted  and 
and  shipped  and  barged 
times.     Between   yoiur 
travels,  and  between  home 
continues  to  be  transportec 
rled  in  that  last  Journey  ffom 
is  no  return. 

A  good  deal   of  your  maney 
transportation — as  a  matter 
a  big  buyer  of  transportati  )n 
energy  of  this  great  country 
moving  things  around. 

I  was  on  an  lnsi}ectlon  tdur 
large  defense  plants  the  oth  >r 
say  that  half  of  the  men  anc 
the  plant  were  busy 
things  around.     And   It 
Items  moving  to  that  plant 
ment  of  war  which  Itself 
derrick,   by  rail,   by  barge 
again  by  lighter  and  then 
Its  iiltlmate  destination  of 
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enemy. 

But  the  normal  course 
merce  seeks  the  cheapest  m^e 
tion  and  finds  the  answer 
transportation. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  n 
we  fo\ind  the  rivers  dotted 
of  every  ?lze  and 
slde-wheelers.  regiilar  floatlbg 
terlor  of  which  rivaled  the 
any  hotel  lobby  of  our  great 
glamour,  tradition  lived  wl  ;h 
In  addition,  we  saw  towboa^ 
scows  fiUed  with  coal  down 
lower  valley  and  again  slowly 
way  back  to  the  coal-Ioa4ing 
North  and  the  East. 

Then  came  the  Iron  horM 
ways  of   steel,   following 
rivers  and  tapping  the  greai 
the  steamboat  had  helped 
ually'the  boats  dl8appeare< 
senger  and  then  the  freighter 
time  we  first  heard  the 
the  European   Continent 
only  find  a  small  steamboMt 
probably  hauling  apples  it 
and  a  few  towboats  and 
and  steel  on  the  Monongstiel 

And  then  the  Kaiser  sank 
of  our  ships  and  we  were 
The  wheels  of  industry 
turned  materials  of  war  moted 
moved  so  fast  that  they 
ward  our  embarkation 
railroads  could  not  handl^ 
clogged  up  with  loaded  cars 
to  the  Mississippi;  the  pori 
than  the  ocean  vessels  coilld 
And  so  the  Government 
tation.    In  looking  arouu< 
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with  its  high- 
course  of  the 
river  cities  which 
build,  and  grad- 
First,  the  pas- 
so  that  by  the 
dannons  roar  over 
n   1914  we  could 
here  and  there, 
the  Ohio  Valley. 
barges  moving  coal 
a. 
Just  one  too  many 
}lunged  into  war. 
tii'ned  and  as  they 
and  materials 
actually  poured  to- 
and  soon  our 
all.     The  yards 
from  the  seaboard 
congested  faster 
load  and  clear, 
over  transpor- 
for  every  means 


possible  to  clear  the  Jam.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  river  was  there  all  the  time  waiting 
to  do  Its  share  of  the  Job.  Rivers  that 
had  been  Idle  when  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  were  developing  and  using  their  rivers 
and  canals  and  coordinating  them  with  rail 
and  highway. 

Worn-out  towboats  were  bought  and  cor- 
rugated Iron  and  wooden  barges  were  taken 
over  and  a  barge  line  was  established  on  the 
Misslssipol  between  St  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans, and  thus  the  Federal  barge  lines  of 
today  had  Its  origin.  Its  first  sailing  was  but 
a  few  months  before  the  armistice,  and  It 
handled  during  those  few  months  of  that 
year  about  18,000  tons  of  freight.  When  the 
war  was  over  it  had  a  variety  of  river  craft 
on  Its  hands  which  seemed  well  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap. 

However,  the  leaders  of  this  Mlsslsiilppl 
Valley  seemed  to  sense  an  opportunity  for  a 
return  of  inland-waterway  commerce;  a  com- 
merce which  cur  forefathers  developed  to 
make  this  a  great  valley,  and  this  river  equip- 
ment seemed  to  be  Just  what  was  needed  for 
a  start.  And  from  that  start  we  have  seen  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  river  traffic  which  has 
surpassed  In  volume  all  of  the  river-tonnage 
figures  of  the  century  previous. 

Down  through  the  years  we  have  seen  a 
constant  development  of  inland  water-borne 
traffic  and  when  the  figures  are  eventually 
released  we  will  find  thai  the  total  tonnage 
has  reached  proportions  far  beyond  the  pre- 
dictions of  those  valley  leaders  whose  vision 
and  courage  made  this  commerce  possible. 

Barge  lines  are  operating  today  through- 
out the  Mississippi  Valley.  From  the  Great 
Lakes  through  Chicago,  down  the  Illinois 
waterway  to  meet  the  Mississippi;  from  the 
Twin  Cities  on  the  upper  Mississippi;  from 
the  grain  metropolis  of  Kansls  City,  on  the 
Missouri  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Missis- 
sippi; from  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  down  that  stream  to  Cairo;  all 
forming  a  network  with  the  Mississippi,  and 
tapping  the  Intracoastal  Canal  which  borders 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  which  reaches  to 
Florida,  and  on  Its  way  connecting  at  Mobile 
with  the  Warrior  In  Alabama  up  into  the 
Birmingham  steel  and  coal  areas. 

The  variety  of  commodities  on  Inland 
waters  covers  great  numbers;  some  are  peace- 
time domestic  consimier  goods,  but  In  the 
beginning  of  this  great  war-preparedness  pro- 
gram the  river  tonnage  encountered  a  drop, 
and  perhaps  understandingly  so.  Material 
was  needed  and  needed  badly  and  fast  move- 
ment became  a  necessity.  But  soon  stock 
piles  began  to  grow  and  warehouses  started 
bulging  with  material  and  yet  those  directing 
the  movement  of  material  continued  to  em- 
ploy the  quicker  deliveries  of  land  transporta- 
tion until  there  came  a  realization  that  the 
river  was  there  to  be  used — that  the  river 
was  there  waiting  to  take  its  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  war  transportation.  Gradually  war 
commodities  found  their  way  by  inland  waters 
to  factory  and  base  and  camp  and  embarka- 
tion port  and  now  the  Importance  of  Inland 
waterways  In  time  of  war  as  well  as  In  peace 
is  being  fully  realized  and  demonstrated 
again. 

Modern  towboats,  Diesel-powered,  twin 
screw,  high  horsepower,  today  push  tows  of 
from  8  to  12  barges  In  1  tow;  some  of  these 
barges  have  capacity  as  high  as  2.240  net  tons, 
so  that  a  tow  today  may  have  a  total  tonnage 
of  ss  much  as  10,000  to  12.000  tons. 

Before  we  opened  the  intracoastal  canal 
In  Texas  and  Louisiana,  It  was  my  experience 
in  1933  to  participate  In  a  traffic  survey  of 
potential  tonnage  to  move  on  that  canal. 
By  fairly  conservative  research  we  found  ap- 
proximately a  half  million  tens  which  could 
be  developed.  Today,  recent  figures  divulged 
by  the  authorities  show  that  over  21,000,000 
tons  have  moved  In  1942  on  that  waterway 
alone. 

Inland  waterway  tonnage  figures  an- 
nounced for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  show  that  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
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matfsslppl  Valley  bandied  in  1943  over  125,- 
000.000  net  tons,  an  increase  of  29  percent 
over  1940. 

The  combined  traffic  moving  on  all  inland 
waterways,  river  and  canal,  was  over  146.000,- 
000  tons,  and  this  I  am  informed  does  not 
Include  that  tonnage  embracing  strategic 
materials  of  war  or  lend-lease. 

But  probably  the  two  most  unexpected  de- 
velopments of  Inland  waterway  transporta- 
tion came  about  during  this  war. 

This  Is  a  war  of  transportation.  This  Is  a 
war  of  motorized  and  mechanized  movement. 
Modern  weapons  on  land,  on  sea,  and  In  the 
air  consequently  must  use  fuel  and  the  most 
strategic  material  of  the  war  today  Is 
petroleum  and  its  products.  No  sooner  had 
the  ink  dried  on  the  war  proclamation,  than 
we  began  to  hear  the  exjrioslons  of  torpedoes 
up  and  down  our  Atlantic  seaboard  and  in 
the  Gulf.  Enemy  subs  were  sending  our 
freighters  and  tankers  t6  the  bottom  at  a 
terrific  rate. 

Our  great  industrial  eastern  seaboard  Is 
served  greatly  by  coastwise  tankers.  It 
seemed  that  the  subs  were  concentrating  on 
our  tankers  and  slowly  but  surely  our  oil 
supply  in  that  area  began  to  dwindle  and 
rationing  became  severe.  Not  only  the 
motorist  ruffered  but  home  and  fireside 
suffered,  too. 

With  tankers  needed  to  bring  fuel  to  our 
far-flung  battle  fronts.  It  was  Inevitable  that 
the  service  of  the  coastwise  tanker  would  soon 
disappear.  And  so  all  the  tank  cars  and 
tank  trucks  of  the  Nation  were  mobilized  and 
thrown  Into  the  breach  but  still  that  proved 
insufficient.  But  the  rivers  and  canals  were 
there — safe  from  submarine  warfare — safe 
from  air  attack.  Government  agencies  awoke 
to  this  realization  and  quickly  hundreds  of 
dry  cargo  barges  were  taken  over,  converted 
to  oil  carriage,  and  promptly  assigned  to  oil 
transportation.  Immediately  contracts  were 
let  for  new  barges  and  towboats  and  they  were 
built  and  are  in  use  now  in  the  movement 
of  oU. 

Today  petroleum  is  king  of  the  water-borne 
commodities  and  every  day  we  see  tows  after 
tows  moving  from  the  oil  fields  and  re- 
fineries of  Louisiana  and  Texa^,  moving  east 
on  the  Intracoastal  Canal  to  the  Florida  tanks 
and  pipe  lines,  north  to  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict, up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis:  up  the  Illinois  to  Chicago;  over 
the  Ohio  to  the  eastern  territory,  hardest  hit 
by  the  scarcity  of  oil  tankers.  No  other  In- 
dividual commodity  has  grown  In  volume  as 
this  waterway  petroleum  traffic.  The  river 
filled  a  need;  the  river  again  proved  the  an- 
swer In  the  emergency.  Oil  Is  moving  with 
dispatch,  and  efficiency,  and  with  economy; 
oU  movement  by  barge  Is  second  only  to  the 
ocean  oil  tanker  In  economy  In  the  trans- 
portation of  this  comodity. 

Another  surprising  development  of  water 
transportation  during  this  war,  and  In  which 
the  river  again  was  the  answer,  was  the  con- 
struction of  fioatlng  equipment  for  war  pur- 
poses on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  moving  of  such  equip- 
ment down  the  Mississippi  to  the  open  sea. 
Before  the  war.  no  one  would  have  dared  to 
predict  the  building  of  submarines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  subsequent  movement 
to  the  Gulf.  Far  removed  from  coastal  at- 
tack and  even  token  air  raids,  shipyards 
btUlt  over  a  thousand  nrlUtary  and  naval 
vessels  of  considerable  size,  and  river  tow- 
boats  brought  them  down  the  river  without 
Interruption  of  channel  obstruction  by  sand 
bars  or  ice;  brought  them  down  past  your 
city  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf,  where  they 
were  placed  In  commission  and  sent  on  to 
the  theaters  of  war  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

Tes;  the  river  is  serving  the  Nation  today, 
and  at  a  time  when  its  need  is  greater  tlian 
ever  before. 

And  when  the  conflict  is  over  and  the 
peace  Is  written.  Inland  waterways  trans- 
portation will  continue  to  serve  the  peoples 


of  this  great  valley,  attracting  to  Iteelf  those 
commodities  which  are  zutttu'al  to  slow  but 
economical  transportation;  and  coordinating 
and  cooperating  with  all  other  forms  of 
transportation  it  will  then,  as  now,  always 
be  a  potent  factor  in  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  which  vUtimately  will 
make  of  this  Mississippi  Valley  the  largrat 
area  of  prosperity  in  the  entire  world. 


Extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  and  a  unique  sensation  to  re- 
ceive a  communication  which  approaches 
the  problem  of  extension  of  the  price- 
control  law  objectively  and  withoui  any 
selfish  motives  whatsoever.  As  a  part  of 
this  extension  of  remarks  I  should  like 
to  include  the  following  statement, 
which  represents  the  position  on  this 
matter  of  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
organizations  in  America: 

We,  the  undersigned  representatives  of  or- 
ganizations, call  upon  the  Congress  to  extend 
the  price-control  statutes  ac  they  are — with- 
out any  weakening  amendment — and  to  pro- 
vide the  O.  P.  A.  with  the  funds  that  are  nec- 
essary to  do  the  Job  Laid  upon  it. 

For  the  past  2  months  witness  after  wit- 
ness has  appeared  before  committees  of  the 
Congress,  professing  support  for  price  con- 
trol but  demanding  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  give  his  Industry  or  his  product  special 
consideration. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  amendments 
have  been  proposed,  each  one  intended  to 
force  the  O.  P.  A.  to  raise  prices.  While  some 
of  these  proposals  have  been  submitted  sin- 
cerely, for  the  most  part  It  has  been  a  shock- 
ing exhibition  of  greed. 

We  repudiate  these  proposals.  These  men 
do  not  speak  for  us.  They  do  not  speak  for 
our  men  at  the  front  and  they  do  not  speak 
for  many  businessmen  and  farmers  of  this 
country. 

We  know  many  businessmen  and  farmers 
in  our  communities.  They  are  our  neighbors. 
We  know  they  do  not  wish  to  profiteer  from 
the  war.  We  know  that,  like  us,  they  want 
the  line  held. 

The  claim  that  these  amendments  will  not 
weaken,  but  will  strengthen,  price  control, 
misleads  no  one.  Under  the  existing  law  the 
line  has  been  held  for  a  solid  year.  What  has 
been  done  under  the  statutes  during  the  past 
year  can  be  done  under  the  same  statutes  in 
the  year  ahead. 

And  If  the  law  Is  amended  and  the  line 
bends  and  breaks,  no  amount  of  talk  wUl 
stand  against  the  record.  The  American 
people  win  know  what  did  it  and  who  wa« 
responsible  for  doing  It. 

The  Congress  acted  wisely  2  years  ago  in 
enacting  the  price  control  law.  We  call  upon 
the  Oongreas  today  to  reaffirm  its  wisdom — 
so  completely  demonstrated  by  the  record — 
by  extending  this  law  without  weakening 
amendment  and  by  providing  the  O.  P.  A. 
with  the  funds  necessary  to  do  Its  lob. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Dr.  Elathryn  McHale,  gen- 
eral director;  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Miss  Gladys 
Wyckoff,  executive  secretary:  Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches. 
Cotmcil  for  Social  Action,  BeT. 
Francis  McPeek,  chairman,  legis- 
lative      ccnninittee;       Methodist 


Church.     Women's     Society     for 
Christian  Service.  Mrs.  M  E.  Tilly, 
chairman,    southeastern    Jurisdic- 
tion; National  CouncU  of  Catholic 
Women,  Mrs.  Robert  Angelo,  presi- 
dent;  National  Council  of  J.;wish 
Women,  Mrs.  Gerson  Levi,  national 
chairman    of   Social    Welfare   and 
War  Activities;  National  Education 
Association,    Mr.    Willard    Glvens. 
executive       secretary;        National 
Farmers'  Union.  Mr.  James  O.  Pat- 
ton,  president;  National  Federation 
of  Settlements,  Miss  Mildred  Gut- 
willlg.   chairman,   Constuners'   In- 
tere.st  Committee;  National  League 
of  Women  fJhoppers.  Miss  Kather- 
Ine  Armatage,  chairman,  board  of 
directors;  National  Women's  Trade 
Union     League.     Miss     Elizabeth 
Chrlstman.     executive     secretary; 
National     Board     of     the     Young 
Women's     Christian     Asfsociatlon, 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham,  president. 


The  Eternal  Cty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  mw  TORx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  9.  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky.  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

TRBBC  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

THE  BTEKNAL  C'lTt 

The  fact  that  Rome  is  intact,  that  Its  his- 
toric magnificence  has  not  been  reduced  to 
rubble,  that  the  sjrmbols  of  western  civiliza- 
tion blossoming  in  the  religion  of  our  various 
peoples  still  stand — that  Is  a  triumph  that 
speaks  of  the  miracles  that  for  thousands  of 
years  have  saved  the  city  on  the  Tiber,  And 
today  this  city  Is  important  to  us  not  for  its 
Caesars,  ancient  or  modern,  but  for  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  religion  of  God. 

One  need  not  be  a  Roman  Catholic  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  Rome.  We  live  In 
an  age  of  ugly,  base  materialism,  an  age  in 
which  morals  have  been  debased  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  you  can  get  away  with  it,  It  is 
right.  We  live  at  a  time  when  even  the  Ideal 
of  God  has  been  subjected  to  a  degenerative 
whittling  away  from  a  glorious  leadership 
toward  the  heavenly  life  to  a  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  absolute  truth  at  all  and  that 
what  Is  one  day  provable  is  on  that  day  right, 
and  that  what  is  right  today  may  be  ever- 
lastingly wrong  tomorrow.  The  Industriali- 
zation of  vast  mxiltltudes,  the  shifting  of 
population  from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  an- 
other, the  swiftness  of  transportation  are  a 
few  of  the  causes  for  the  uprooting  of  indi- 
viduals from  their  traditional  moorings. 
But  even  more,  these  and  other  forces  have 
almost  succeeded  in  destroying  the  one  in- 
strument of  clvUlzatlon  which  is  wholly  con- 
ceived in  love,  the  family  as  the  central  unit 
of  society,  the  core  of  everything  we  are 
and  everything  we  have. 

roaci  roi  rooD 

Against  these  destructive  forces  making  for 
the  enslavement  of  the  spirit  of  man,  poison- 
ing the  wells  of  civilization,  reducing  man 
to  a  statistical  entity,  a  dot  on  a  chart,  a 
thing  to  be  used  and  moved  about  and  even 
destroyed  in  the  Interest  of  force  and  power, 
stands   the    symbol    of    the   instrument   of 
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Ood't  good.  It  matters  not  nt  all  whether  one 
is  a  Jew  or  a  Protestant,  or  even  U  one  Is 
utterly  wJ'hout  religious  affiliation — to  all 
who  love  Ocd  and  who  recognize  that  It  Is 
the  fcree  of  religion  that  moved  the  western 
people  Jrom  the  degeneracy  of  paganism,  from 
the  savagtry  of  Thor  and  Wotan  and  the 
droollngs  of  the  Druids  and  a  life  of  murder 
and  rapine  to  this  day  when  even  those  who 
muke  and  flght  wars  swear  that  they  hate 
war — all  those  who  recognize  the  progress  of 
man  since  liircpe  has  come  to  know  Ood. 
must  rcjtpect  an  J  cherish  the  force  for  good. 
even  when  It  has  erred,  that  has  come  out  of 
tht  City  of  God.  Rom*— the  Rome  of  Chrla- 
tlanlty— atands  m  the  beacon  light  against 
the  heavens  for  that  Ideal,  for  the  dreams  of 
Mlcah  and  Isatah  and  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  Jews, 
It  U  true,  but  Jews  whose  dreams  are  still 
unfuiniled  by  a  world  that  jrcarna  toward 
their  reaiiMtlon. 


lASnER    VICTOUT 

t  am  prouA.  M  an  American,  that  it  was 
my  p*oP>*  ■ii<i  my  A"!  ^^*^  marched  into 
Rem*  to  libetHU  tt.  Ami  1  ftm  prouder  still 
Ihtt  III0M  who  •emiMiMlMl  otir  trnnpe  re- 
•tnineH  an  inuNilM  lo  an  eeater  victory  by 
bombiiiN  (he  iMfMl  CHty  ititn  a  maM  of 
unMlMtllUiW*  rubbish.  Ppilintis  ws  shnll 
MVf  PwM  MKl  Vleiimi  frniit  (iMiriii^tUin,  aitd 
rrtn  WttUn,  for  say  wtiat  utte  wilt  of  titit 
B*etf  for  MNMdy  victory,  it  (annot  ever  be 
won  If  noiblM  rtmoini  of  Europe  but  » 
tfeeort  of  llMtrojrMi  etitM  ami  nomoleM, 
broken  peoplo. 

The  Instruments  with  whtoh  tht*  war  t« 
being  fought  are  so  horrible  In  their  efleo* 
tlveneae  that  one  eannot  tM  human  who  does 
not  dre»d  in  each  day's  news  the  accounts 
rot  of  ▼.•hat  Is  t>elng  conquered  but  of  the 
irreplaceable  that  Is  tMlng  deatroyed.  Only 
the  railroad  yards  In  Rome  were  completely 
demolished,  and  they  can  be  built  anew  In 
little  time.  But  who  could  begin  to  dream 
of  restoring  the  walls  upon  which  Raphael 
and  L«K3nardo  da  Vlncl  and  Michelangelo 
spent  their  couls  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and 
man.  The  Eternal  City  stands — to  remind 
the  erring  sons  cX  this  earth  that  their  wls- 
dooQ^and  genius  in  this  age  of  efficiency  and 
statlstlca  have  yet  to  reach  the  beauty  and 
truth  of  Its  ^irlt. 


Crippling  U.N.R.R.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CAUrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Friday,  June  9.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rcc- 
OKD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  ot  June  6, 
1S44: 

CIIFPLINO   U.   K.   >.   t.   A. 

The  Republican  Members  of  the  House  on 
Saturday  showed  an  alarming  spirit  of  par- 
tisanship tn  respect  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
By  what  Representative  Woodscm  referred 
to  as  a  strict  party  vote,  they  lopped  $350.- 
OOO.COO  from  the  •800,000,000  approprlaUon 
•ought  for  that  ageuc>  by  the  President. 
The  curtailment  can  in  no  sense  lae  con- 
aldered  an  economy.  The  three  hundred  and 
fifty  minion  had  already  been  appropriated 
to  lend-lease  and  would  merely  have  been 
tranaferred  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.'s  use  as  needed. 
Besides.  Congress  is  already  on  record  as  hav- 
ing authorized  an  American  coutribuUon  of 


«1. 350.000 .000  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  i.  The  effect  of 
the  action,  therefore,  can  >nly  be,  as  Mr. 
WooDBUM  put  It,  "to  cripple  U.  N.  R.  R.  A." — 
and  to  do  so  as  It  stan(  \s  on  the  very 
threshold  of  Its  tremendo  Js  undertaking. 
The  liberation  of  Rome  indie  a.  s  how  near  at 
hand  may  be  the  need  for  it  j  healing  etorts. 

U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cannot  do  it  \  job  with  prom- 
ises— or  with  promised  but  unappropriated 
funds.  It  must  have  mone  f  with  which  to 
purchase  the  great  quantitlt  s  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, farm  equipment  and  repair  materials 
which  will  be  needed  to  sue  ;or  the  homeless 
and  the  hungry  and  to  set  t  le  wheels  of  dev- 
astated Europe's  economy  sack  in  motion. 
It  cannot  wait  to  order  ttiMe  things  until 
liberation  Is  actually  achlev  >d.  Recognizing 
this,  the  British  have  alrei  dy  appropriated 
<he  whole  amount  of  the*r  i  ledged  contribu- 
tion. So  has  the  lltt!e  Rep  ublic  of  Iceland. 
But  the  tinttpd  States,  thi  wealthiest  and 
most  p<iwcrful  of  the  memh  ^r  nailons,  holds 
back— and  for  reasons  of  jsnissn  pnlltirs. 
To  the  anguished  penrles  if  lurope  whone 
hopes  have  been  kindled  I  y  our  protnlnes, 
thu  parstmnny  can  bring  oi  iy  dismay  and  a 
dangerous  disilluslntimptit. 

U  N  R  n  A  Is  thf  nrat  ( nnorete  mMhan* 
Ism  fir  liiiernllied  MMiMsrai  on  In  the  e(ilu> 
(Ion  of  post'Wnr  prnbleiM,  Our  adherence 
Ui  It  ought  tit  be  wholly  d  VONMI  from  do- 
mosito  ni)iiil(Ml  diviaiohH.  '  'he  getlon  of  the 
House  Rtpublleaiis  la  a  s<  rry  eommentnry 
Indeed  upon  the  meaning  lj(  the  Maoklnao 
declaration  to  whleh  their  anrty  subBorlbed: 
"We  rnuvt  aid  in  restoring  )id«r  and  decent 
livinc  in  a  dlatreaeed  world  "  It  cannot  fail 
to  ■ufscst  that  this  deola-atton  was  mere 
Up  service  to  the  principle 
collaboration.  Clearly  the 
llcana  have  defaulted  befoi  e  the  first  prac- 
tical test  of  their  Intention  i.  We  hope  that 
the  members  of  their  party  n  the  Senate  will 
set  aside  this  sort  of  pa  'tisanship 
must  do  so  If  they  are  to 
of  the  world  In  Americas 
ship. 


of  International 
House    Repub- 


They 
sustain  the  faith 
post-war  leader- 
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Resolution  i 
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Spjaker, 


Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr 
eral  Federation  of  Womeh 
Is  doing  an  outstanding 
ing  the  welfare  of  our 
held  its  annual  convention 
and   adopted  a  numbei 
which  are  of  much  inteijest 
us  In  the  Congress  but 
large.    I  Include  these 
part    of    my    remarks, 
follows: 


tj 
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NEW  arsoLxmoNs  pbesenti^) 

BT  CONVEN 


Alaska 

Whereas   Alaska  has 
United  States  since  1867 
great  economic  potentiallt 
Important  link  In  global 

Whereas  Its  strategic  pcfsltion 
Importance  In  the  defense 
Umted  Sutes;  and 
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the  Gen- 
's Clubs,  which 
^  trork  In  promot- 
c|)untry.  recently 
at  St.  Louis, 
of  resolutions 
not  only  to 
the  Nation  at 
esolutlons  as  a 
which    are    as 


\  Somen's   Clubs- 
Annual  CONVBN- 
9t.  Louu.  Mo. 


TO  AND   ADOPTED 
ION 


bee  a  a  part   of  the 

ind  is  a  land  of 

es  as  well  as  an 

transportation ;  and 

Is  of  vital 

<  t  the  continental 


Whereas  the  people  of  Alaska  are  making  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  war  effort; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  urges  upon  Congress  the  speedy 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  admit 
Alaska  as  the  forty-ninth  State  of  the  Union. 
Presented  by: 

Mrs.  JErmsoN  D.  Arwooo, 
Chairman.  American  Citizenship  Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs.  GusTAv  Krrmra, 
Chairman,  War  Servlct  Department. 

Japanese  in  western  coa$tal  area 

Whereas  powerful  groups  In  the  United 
Staua  have  been  fighting  for  the  releaae  of 
Japanese  and  the  abolUhment  of  the  evacua- 
tion order;  and 

Whereas  If  the  war  with  Jnpnn  were  to  eeaee 
tomorrow  many  Japanese  would  be  free  to 
return  to  the  western  coastal  area  without 
any  legislative  control :   Therefore,  be  It 

Hi>iioliPd,  That  the  Oentral  Ffderatlon  of 
Women's  Oluba  tn  convention  aaeembled 
April  1044  goes  on  record  aa  favorini  the 
prevention  of  the  rpturn  of  atty  Japaneee 
or  JapahnsfAmerirntiN  to  the  oonstal  area 
far  the  duintion  »>ttd  ihe  tran»fer  of  control 
of  all  Japanese  in  America  (rum  civilian  au- 
thority to  the  United  Itatei  Armyi  and  be  It 
further 

Jleiefi>0d,  That  the  General  Fe<leratlon  of 
Women's  Clube  urges  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  expatriation  of  all  con- 
victed, disloyal  Japanese-Americans,  and  that 
Congress  make  an  exhaustive  study,  with 
conclusive  action,  of  every  phase  of  the  Japa> 
nese  problem  In  America  t>efore  the  cloee  of 
the  war  In  order  to  safeguard  the  future  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  Jetfekson  D.  Atwood, 

Chairman.  American 
Citizenship  Department. 

Metric  system 

Whereas  the  irregular,  numerous,  unwieldy, 
and  complicated  units  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures used  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  a  hindrance  to  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  everyday  commercial  transac- 
tions, and  world  trade;  and 

Whereas  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  has  only  three  units — meter,  liter, 
and  gram — interrelated  and  decimally  divided 
like  our  dollar;    and 

Whereas  the  metric  system  is  now  used 
In  the  United  States  In  science,  some  fac- 
tories. Jewelry  and  optical  Industries,  all 
electrical  and  radio  measurements,  athletic 
events,  some  hospitals  and  Government  de- 
partments, and  especially  at  present  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammunition;  and 

Whereas  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  recently  decided  that  henceforth 
It  win  use  only  the  metric  system:  and 

Whereas  the  gradual  Introduction  of  the 
metric  system  In  this  country  (exactly  as 
It  has  been  Introduced  In  &5  other  coim« 
tries)   Is  feasible:  and 

Whereas  the  full  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  by  the  United  States  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  this  country  In  post-war 
reconstruction.  In  promoting  International 
commercial  relations,  particularly  with  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  continental  Bu« 
rope,  and  Asia;   therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  endorses  legislation  In  Congress 
for  the  Nation-wide  adoption  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  HiiAic  C.  Hotjohtow,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  GusTAv  KETTEam, 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department, 
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Nursery  schools 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  five  mll« 
lion  women  in  industrial  plants  today,  many 
of  whom  have  chUdren  at  home  inadequately 
provided  for;  and 

Whereas  the  health,  habits,  and  mental 
attitude  of  children  are  developed  in  the 
early  formative  years  of  their  existence: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clube  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1M4.  earaeetly  requesu  the  establish- 
ment of  nursery  echools  with  recreational  and 
handicraft  programs,  tor  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  6  months  thereafter,  and  that  these 
nursery  echools  have  qualified  teachers  and 
become  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  community  and  State— provided  that,  if 
redtral  aid  la  extended,  It  will  be  admlnla- 
(trad  by  the  States. 

Freeented  by; 

Mrs.  HtaAM  0.  HovoMToif,  Jr„ 
Chairman,  ffditoafiofi  Department, 

tehool'lunch  profrqm 

Whereas  the  nungrens  of  the  United  Sintei 
has  made  a  vital  ouniribution  to  the  hcnlth 
and  welUlMlnf  of  the  Natloit's  children 
ihrougli  MiMMMve  allocatluna  of  custome 
dutiea  to  move  farm  •urpluaaa  to  be  uaed 
fur  Mhoot  luncheon  program*;  and 

Whortaa  under  this  prugram  thouaande  of 
children  toaea  baen  aMurad  ■  toot,  nourishlnf 
mid-day  maal  at  nominal  ooet,  which  has 
bean  reflected  In  the  improved  mental  and 
physical  condition  of  the  children  as  shown 
by  their  attendattee  and  scholastic  records; 
and 

Whereae  Congress  In  the  first  deficiency 
act  cut  out  the  $60,0004)00  to  continue  the 
school  lunch  program  becaiise  farm  surpluses 
have  all  but  vanished,  and  the  time  has  come 
for  direct  legislation  to  Uke  care  of  the 
luncheons  of  the  Nation's  children,  our  most 
valuable  national  asset:  Therefore  t>e  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  petitions  Congress  to  appropriate 
not  more  than  t50.000.000  annually  for  a 
school  luncheon  program,  the  administra- 
tion of  such  fund  to  be  left  to  the  State 
departments  of  education. 
Presented  by: 

Mrs.   HlHAlC   C.   HOTTGHTON,   JT., 

Chairman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  Hasvxt  W.  Wilxt, 
Chairman,  Legislation  Department. 

General  interruitional  organization 

Resolevd.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clut>s  in  convention  assembled 
April  1944  urges  the  Government  of  the 
United  States; 

TO  take  definite  steps  to  accomplish  the 
codification  of  international  law; 

To  further  necessary  procedure  to  obtain 
international  commitments  to  include  col- 
lective force  to  prevent  or  stop  aggression; 

To     cooperate     Immediately     with     other 
United  Nations  in  setting  up  a  United  Na- 
tions CoimcU  now  to  pzxxeed  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  general  international  organi- 
catlon  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Moscow  declaration    and   the   ConnaUy 
resolution — to  the  end  that  Important  deci- 
sions affecting  world  security  and  interna- 
tional policies,  many  of  which  now  seem  to 
be  made  independently,  shall  be  concerted 
decisions  ot  the  United  Nations. 
Presented  by: 
Mrs.  Namct  RtrpLKT  AaiwraoNa, 
Chairman,  International  Relatione 

Department. 

Federal  expendituree 

Whereas  Federal  expenditures  and  the 
growing  Federal  debt  are  In  such  volume  as 
to  challenge  the  financial  status  of  the  Ameri- 
can people;  and 

Whereas  the  abUlty  of  oin:  citizens  to  carry 
the  heavy  taxes  which  are  Inevitable  In  the 


future  depends  on  the  healthy,  courageona 
expansion  of  otir  system  of  individual  enter- 
prise; and 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  taxation  must  now 
directly  reach  all  scales  of  living  and  Income 
groupe;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women '9  Clube  in  convention  aasembled, 
April  1944,  requests  the  Congress  to  practice 
more  economy  in  planning  future  Federal 
expenditures,  in  order  to  preserve  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  and  our 
American  way  of  life;  and  be  It  futher 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  employ  finan- 
cial experts  to  make  recommendations  for 
reductions  in  the  moat  Intelligent  manner. 

Presented  by: 

lire.  RAavcT  W.  Wilit, 
Chairman,  Legislation  Department, 

Children's  Bureau 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  CIuIm  haa  foeterad  and  lupportad 
throughout  the  yean  the  aims  and  pttrpoeee 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Laburi  ntid 

Whereas  bill  H,  tt,  4069  would  remove  serv' 
loee  to  the  health  mothers  and  childrtn  from 
the  Ohiidren'e  Buratu,  which  ii  now  Mttitl- 
tuiad  for  servioae  (o  the  whole  child  i  Tto«rc> 
fore  b«  It 

nesulvtd,  Tl)ttt  tht  Otneritl  Fttderatlon  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  eenTeniiun  aasembled. 
April  1044,  pruteiita  any  effort  which  would 
Interfere  with  the  continuation  of  eervloe  to 
the  whole  child, 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  HoaACx  B.  Rrrcmi, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Policewomen 

Whereas  the  employment  of  policewomen 
has  shown  Its  value  in  those  communities 
where  the  system  has  been  given  a  fair  trial; 
and 

Whereas  the  point  of  particular  value  in 
the  use  of  policewomen  has  been  in  the  treat- 
ment of  women  and  children  who  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  law;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  expresses  Its  approval  of  the  sys- 
tem of  employing  policewomen  and  Its  sup- 
port of  plans  to  extend  the  system  to  all 
municipalities  where  there  are  cases  involv- 
ing any  considerable  number  of  women  and 
children. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  HoBACx  B.  Ritchie, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Commissioned  rank  for  vomen  in  United 
States  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Whereas  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  has  been  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Army  since  1901 
and  Is  the  only  corps  without  commissioned 
rank,  relative  rank  haying  been  granted  in 
the  last  war  to  meet  specific  needs;  and 

Whereas  although  relative  rank  has  served 
Its  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  women 
nurses  can  f\ilflll  the  great  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them,  the  time  has  now  come  to 
recognize  women  nurses  on  the  same  basis  as 
women  serving  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
armed  forces;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  goes  on  record  as  favoring  legisla- 
tion to  give  regular  commissioned  rank  to 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  GusTAV  KETTzun. 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department. 
Crude  oil 

Whereas  It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  faced  with  a 
definite  crude-oil  shortage  which  will  become 
increasingly  acute;  and 

Whereas  the  present  price  of  crude  oil  of- 
fers no  incentive  to  the  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  new  fields,  but  an  increase  of  35  oenta 
for  barrel  In  trade  would  provide  thia  Inoen- 


tlw.  Increasing  the  price  of  gaaoUna  to  tlM 
consumer  1  cent  per  gallon;  and 

Whereas  statistics  show  that  raw  material 
prices  increased  35  percent  from  June  1040 
to  September  1943,  while  crude  oil  prices  re- 
nuUned  stationary,  and  since  crude  oil  is  aa 
important  commodity  in  winning  the  war; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clube  in  ccmventlon  aseembled, 
April  1944,  hereby  expreeees  ite  oonvlotlon 
that  International  machinery  must  be  cre- 
ated for  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  and  fhe  prevention  of  futura 
aggression,  and  that  the  United  Btatae  In  Ita 
own  self-intereet  must  participate  therein. 

Preaanted  by: 

Waa  Siavica  DvAarmNT  and  Stanoiho 
CoMMrrtKR  Cmaiimsk  or  tmb  OKMcaaL 
FnaaAnoN  or  Women's  Cldrs. 
H'omen'fl  Auxiliary  terrying  tquadron 

Whereas  the  Woman's  Army  Oorpa,  tht 
Iteeervae  in  the  United  Statae  Navy.  Onaet 
Guard,  ind  Manna  Oorpa.  are  eflleial  in  tht 
VnlUd  BMtte  service;  and 

Whtrtta  women  are  serving  In  tht  Womeni 
AuRiliary  Ferrying  Squadron,  which  st  tht 
preatnt  time  ha«  no  omfUl  status;  and 

Whtraae  thtir  eontribuMoa  le  tbt  war  tffort 
Is  uf  intetlmabtt  valut;  ttotfifoN  bt  It 

MeiolifPd.  That  tht  Otatnl  Ftdtrttloa  of 
Women's  Olubs  In  ooBTtntlon  ataambltd, 
AprU  1944.  rtqutsta  the  Oonfrass  of  tba 
United  SUtas  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  ssUbllsh  ths  Womsn's  Auxiliary  Fer- 
rying Squadron  on  the  same  statue  aa  tbt 
other  organised  women's  armed  foroas. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  OusTAV  KerrxxEa. 
Chairman.  War  Service  Department. 
CoTiservation  of  natural  resources 

Whereas  nattu^  resources  are  indispensa- 
ble during  times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  emphasis  upon  Judicious  use  and 
fullest  development  of  renewable  and  non- 
renewable natijral  resources  will  assume 
greater  importance  In  new  and  widened  hori- 
zons in  the  maintenance  of  a  Just  and  dur- 
able peace:   and 

Whereas  there  is  danger  of  many  non- 
renewable natxiral  resources  being  depleted; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolt>ed,  That  the  General  i?ed««tlon  of 
Womens  Clube  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  reaffirms  Its  convictions  that  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  conservation 
of  otir  natiual  resources  Is  necessary  through 
the  study  of  the  evaluation  of  the  status  of 
our  nattu*al  resoturces  of  soil,  water,  forests, 
wildlife,  minerals,  metals,  gases,  fuels, 
helium,  and  other  renewable  and  nonrenew- 
able basic  raw  materials;  through  work  for 
remedial  action  that  will  keep  our  renewable 
resources  In  continuous  production,  and  pro- 
motion of  measures  to  safeguard  the  pro- 
longing of  the  life  of  nonrenewbble  natural 
resources;  and  through  continued  efforts  to 
promote  conservation  education  of  adults 
and  school  children. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  T.  M.  FiANCis, 
Chairman,  Conservation  of 
Natural  Resources  Committee. 

aBS(».tniON8  PBSVIOtTSLT   AOOPTXD  AND 

axAFriRicxo  rr  oonvxmtiom 
Restricted  immigration 

Whereas  the  most  seriovts  problem  which 
wUl  confront  this  Nation  In  the  poet-war 
period  will  be  to  provide  gainful  occupations 
for  war  veterans;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  United  States  must  provide 
10,000,000  more  Jobs  than  it  had  in  1940  if 
the  dislllvialonment  and  want  occasioned  by 
large-scale  imemployment  are  to  be  avoided; 
and 

Whereas  there  are  indications  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  liberalize  our  Immlgratioa 
lawa;  and 
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Wbereaa  the  admieion  of  wage-earning  im- 
migrants will  add  to  the  complexities  of  our 
labor  problem*:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
HVomen's  Cluba  In  convention  assembled, 
April  1944.  reaffirms  Its  belief  In  the  principle 
of  restricted  immigration  and  urges  the  con- 
Untiatlon  of  such  a  policy. 
Presented  by: 

Mrs.  JonasoN  D.  Atwood. 
Cfuttrman,  American  Citizenship  De- 
partment. 

Uniform  marriage  and  divorce 

Whereas  a  condition  of  conflicting  varying 
laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce  In  the 
several  States  has  challenged  the  attention 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Ciubs 
for  many  years;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944.  supports  the  principle  of  uniform 
regulation  of  marriage  and  divorce  through 
imlform  State  laws  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  EDwnr  I.  Poston, 

Chairman,  American  Home  Department. 

Character  building  and  crime  prevention 

Whereas  the  American  home  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  Nation  in  the  preservation  of 
mnral.  ethical,  and  spiritual  values:  and 

Whereas.  American  women  can  and  must 
assume  the  challenge  presented  by  the  alarm- 
ing Increase  of  Juvenile  delinquency  to  safe- 
guard American  youth,  upon  whom  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Nation  depends:  and 

Whereas  a  well-coordinated  and  thorough- 
ly integrated  crime-prevention  program  de- 
mands the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the 
home,  the  churches  of  all  denominations,  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  social,  civic,  and  com- 
mercial agencies  In  the  commvmity  with  the 
f\ill  participation  and  assvmiption  of  re- 
sponsibility by  youth  itself:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944.  calls  upon  the  national.  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  make  available  on  the 
eommunlty  level,  practical  assistance  in  the 
form  ef  school  character-building  programs; 
sex  and  marri^e  counseling  courses;  voca- 
tional guidavte;  psychiatric  and  psychologi- 
cal clinics;  /properly  supervised  recreational 
facimies  fak  all  age  groups,  including  adult 
-and  yout^  forums  for  the  development  of 
clTle  r«el»onsibUity  and  patriotism;  proper 
control  over  commercial  enterprises  which 
are  harmful  to  youth;  adequately  staffed  so- 
ClaUKd  Juvenile  and  adolescent  covins  and 
•oelally  trained  police  and  probationary  of- 
ficers; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  requests  Its  membership  to 
UM  every  available  means  at  its  command 
to  secure  the  adoption  and  implementation 
of  this  program  throughout  the  Nation  for 
the  protection  of  American  youth. 

Presented   by: 

Mrs.  Hmuc  C.  Bottchton.  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  HoKACC  B.  RrrcHix, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Whereas  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  of  May  10,  1943.  confers  upon 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
bread  and  expansive  powers.  Including  the 
right  to  control  business  policy  and  pro- 
gram content  of  radio  stations;   and 

Whereas  the  very  existence  of  such  power 
and  the  constant  threat  of  its  exercise  con- 
stitutes a  form  of  censorship  which  may 
Interfere  with  the  freedom  of  speech  ever  the 
radio  and  m&rlcs  a  distinct  step  toward  Gov- 
ernment control  of  this  great  medium  of 
commun  ication;  therefore  be  It 


conv<  ntlon 

Co:ig 


Resolved,  That  the 
Women's    Clubs    in 
April    1944.    asks   that 
review  the  legislation 
tion  of  radio,  and  speclflcalfy 
of  the  Commission  to 
aspects  of  communication 
specific  provisions  be 
the  end  chat  no  Govemme^it 
clothed  with  any  power 
program  content  of  this 
tems  of  mass  communication 

Presented  by. 

Mrs.  J.  WARRkN 
Chairman,  Fine  Arts 


General  Federation  of 

assembled, 

ress   thoroughly 

gov^ning  the  regula- 

limit  the  power 

regtlate  the  physical 

>y  radio;  and  that 

written  into  the  law,  to 

agency  shall  be 

er.  over  the 

gl'eatest  of  all  sys- 


wt  atsoevj 


safegus  rdlng 


Pure   Food.   Drugs,   and 

Whereas  the  Pure  Pood 
metics  Act.  passed  in  190< 
1938,  has  proved  of  inestii^able 
American  people  in 
by  protecting  them  againsi 
misbranding;  and 

Whereas  from  time  to  tlrie 
to  evade  or  violate  these  pr  nc 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General 
Women's    Clubs,    which 
legislation,  goes  on  record 
sembled.  April   1944.  as  ei 
ciples  and  upholding  its 
attack  In  every  way  possible 

Presented  by, 

Mrs.  HAEvn 
Chairman,  Legislat 


efforts  are  made 
iples:  therefore 

Federation  of 

rtelped    enact    this 

In  convention  as- 

dorsing  Its  prin- 

inforcement  from 


mark  its 


go<ds 
J  re 


convi  intion 


Black 
Whereas  the  health  and 
pie  of  the  United  States 
by  the  breakdown  in  the  n 
secure  for  all  our  people 
th3  available  consumer 

Whereas  black  markets 
Inp  evidence  of  a  possible 

Whereas  these  black 
a  menace  to  the  kgitima^ 
Nation:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the 
Women's    Clubs    in 
April    1944.   condemns   the 
on  the  part  of  citizens  in 
by  patronizing  such  black 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  all  person  i 
sesslng  powers  of  r 
all    diligence   possible   in 
prosecution  of  infractlona 
consumers  and  dealers. 
Presented  by: 

Mrs.  Horace  B 
Chairman.  Public 

Mrs.  HiEAM  C 
Chairman, 
Mrs.  GnsTAV 
Chairman.  War 
Mrs.  R.  I.  C 
0         Chairman,  Nutrition 
War 
Mrs.  Patkick 
Chairman.  Consumer 
mittee.  War 
Mrs.  F.  Easlx 
Chairman,  Conservation  o] 
Committee,  War 


Sertice 


Juvenile  delin  luency 
Whereas    the    problem 
mounting   rate   of  Juv«ii  le 
confronting  every  commxifxlty 
States:  and 

Whereas  this  condition 
of  the  forces  of  the  honfe, 
church,  and  the  community 

Resolved,  That  the 
Women's    Clubs    in 
April  1944,  urges  the  foriAation 
tees  within  the   Indlvldu  il 
and  States  of  the  federation 


BXTBGESS. 

Department. 
Cosmetics    Act 


Drugs,  and  Cos- 

and  amended  in 

value  to  the 

their  health 

adulteration  and 


W.  WlLBT. 

ve  Department. 


1  irelfare  of  the  peo- 

wquld  be  threatened 

llonal  attempt  to 

their  Just  shaie  of 

and 

now  an  alarm- 
Ifreakdcwn;  and 
marfets  constitute  also 
business  of  this 


Gen  ;ral 


Federation  of 

assembled, 

disloyal   practice 

seeking  advantage 

markets:  and,  be 

and  agencies  pes- 

nforcem^nt  be  urged  to  use 

investigation   and 

of  these  laws  by 


IrrcHix. 
Welj  ire  Department. 
K  OUCHTOM,  Jr., 

Education  Department. 
KirrxExa, 
Seri  ice  Department. 
Pbc  dt. 


Committee, 
Department. 
Adams. 
tfroblems  Com- 
Department. 
Gzac. 

War  Products 
Department. 


Sen  Hce 

HtNRT 

■  ttol 
Sen  ice 


of    the     rapidly 

delinquency   is 

in  th3  United 

Is  a  responsibility 

the  school,  the 

Therefore  be  it 

Federation  of 

assembled, 

of  conunit- 

clubs.  disti'lcts, 

which  shall 


Ger  eral 
conv  sntion 


work  toward  the  coordination  of  effort  of  all 
organizations  and  agencies  of  the  community 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  children  and 
youth,  to  combat  Juvenile  delinquency 
through  the  establishment  of  such  conunu- 
nity  services  as  a  survey  shall  prove  to  be 
necessary  in  the  local  conununitles. 
Presented  by: 

Mrs.  HoRACK  B.  RrrcHix, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 
Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 
Mrs.  Edwin  I.  Poston, 
Chairman.  American  Home  Department. 
Mrs.  GusTAV  Ketteher. 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department. 

Strikes  and  riots 

Whereas  this  Nation  and  its  Allies  In  the 
present  world  struggle  have  been  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  strikes  and  riots  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas  serious  delays  in  production  of 
war  materials  have  resulted  which  threaten 
the  success  of  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  organized  labor  has  outlawed 
strikes  during  the  war  emergency:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled. 
April  1944,  condemns  selfishness  of  purpose 
and  failure  to  cooperate  in  the  war  effort, 
in  accord  with  this  agreement  of  organized 
labor,  as  unpatriotic  and  regards  inflamma- 
tory agitations  as  salxjtage;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  It  urges  its  member  clubs 
to  foster  a  public  opinion  which  will  not 
tolerate  such  attitudes  and  practices  on  the 
part  of  any  person  or  groups  of  persons,  but 
will  demand  that  prompt,  consistent  and  im- 
partial execution  of  the  punishments  now 
prescribed  by  law  be  meted  out  to  those 
proved  guilty;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  National  War  Labor  Board,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  and  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  Horace  B.  Ritchii, 
Chairman,  Public  Welfare  Department. 

Mrs.  GCSTAV  KXTTZRER, 

Ctiairman,  War  Service  Department. 
Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 

International    cooperation    for    peace    and 
post-tear  planning 

Whereas  two  world  wars  In  a  single  genera- 
tion have  brought  upon  humanity  immeasur- 
able death  and  destruction  and  have  demon- 
strated the  urgent  necessity  of  international 
collaboration  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  Justice  among  the  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  after  attempt- 
ing to  remain  apart  from  each  of  these  wars, 
has,  in  defense  of  Its  own  security  and  free- 
dom, been  drawn  into  them  at  heavy  cost  in 
human  lives  and  material  wealth;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States,  and  each  Member  of  Congress  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  advance  the  present  price 
of  crude  oil  35  cents  per  barrel,  and  thereby 
create  an  incentive  for  drilling  an  adequate 
number  of  exploratory  wells,  which  will  In- 
crease our  rapidly  dwindling  crude-oU  re- 
serves; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent   to  Secretary  Harold   Ickes,  Ralj^h   K. 
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DkvIm.  and  the  diairman  of  the  committee 
on  production. 
Preeented  by: 

Mrs.  GnsTAV  E^nmn,  * 

C^Mrtrman,  War  Service  Department. 

Mra.  Haktit  W.  Wilct, 
Cfiaimum,  LegiOation  Department. 
Mrs.  T.  M.  FRAifCis, 
Cfiairman,  Conservation  of 

Natural  Resottroes  Committea. 
Miss  Ethxl  Foster, 
President,  Texas  Federation 

of  Women's  Chiba. 

Establishment  of  an  Independence  Hall 
National  Historical  Park 

Whereas  the  Independence  Hall  Associa- 
tion, formed  as  a  nonprofit  organization,  was 
founded  July  4,  1942,  by  local,  State,  and  Na- 
tional services  and  civlc-ralnded  Individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  historical  structvures 
in  old  Philadelphia  and  improving  their  sur- 
roundings; among  these  being  the  outstand- 
ing shrine  of  America,  Independence  Hall, 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States  were 
signed,  and  where  rests  the  Liberty  Bell;  and 

Whereas  Independence  Hall  and  its  flank- 
ing buildings — old  City  Hall  and  old  Con- 
gress Hall — have  been  maintained  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
that  city  but  for  the  Nation  and  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  famous  buildings  and  the 
historic  square  in  which  they  stand  have 
been  recently  designated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  national  and  historical  site,  and 
further  cooperation  from  the  Government 
should  DOW  be  sec\ired:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
WcxBen**  Clube  in  convention  asaembled. 
April  1944.  heartily  endorses  the  purpose  of 
the  Independence  Hall  Association  to  safe- 
guard this  American  shrine,  to  Improve  its 
surroundings  by  demolition  of  dangerous  and 
unsightly  buildings,  and  to  develop  In  their 
places  landscaped  areas  and  proper  acees- 
sorlee,  afTording  dignified  approaches  to  the 
halkywed  grounds  <hi  which  are  located  these 
and  other  notable  historical  buildings,  thus 
enshrining  the  symbol  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  the  world;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  urges  its  members  and  an 
citizens  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
assist  In  bringing  about  this  desirable  result, 
and  request  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  park  in  the  old  part  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpoee  of  prescrvliig 
the  historical  buildings  therein. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  GvsxAv  KrrrxExa. 
Chairman,  War  Service  Department. 

Community  school  forests 

Whereas  conservation  education  of  adults 
and  youth  is  more  neceesary  than  ever  before 
in  order  to  insure  the  Judicious  use  and  full- 
est development  oC  indispensable  natural  re- 
sources to  keep  renewable  resources  continu- 
ously productive  and  to  prolong  the  life  of 
irreplaceable  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas  war,  the  great  destroyer,  has  levied 
heavy  tolls  upon  our  rich  heritage  of  natural 
resources,  creating  new  technologies  which 
often  substitute  wood  and  fiber  for  such  prod- 
ucts as  steel  and  iron;  and 

Whereas  new  concepts  of  the  relationshlpa 
of  natural  resources  to  human  welfare  are 
viewed  with  increasing  concern  due  to  the 
■eilous  depletion  and  devastating  waste  at 
Indispensable  basic  resources:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  In  convention  assembled. 
April  1944,  favors  the  establishment  of  more 
community  forests  In  addition  to  the  various 
federation  forests  being  sponsored  as  demon- 
stration projects  In  good  forestry,  such   as 


•chool  forests,  town  forestB,  county  forests, 
and  freedom  forests,  for  the  development  of 
intelligent  citizenship  in  conserving  trees, 
wildlife  areas,  recreational  parks,  watershed 
protection,  and  other  accruing  advantages  for 
economic  and  aeethetio  living;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  work  for  the  establish- 
ment, wherever  needed,  of  school  forests 
which  shall  be  used  as  oonaervatlon  labora- 
tories where  the  pupils  may  learn  not  only 
conservation  principles  through  actual  par- 
ticipation in  conservation  work,  but  through 
pride  of  ownership,  the  exercise  of  their  per- 
sonal skills,  and  participation  in  community 
development,  may  also  be  imbued  with  atti- 
tudes of  civic  service  and  good  citizenship. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Francis, 
Chairman,  Conservation  of  Natural 

Resources  Committee. 

resolutions  ADOPTED  BT  THE  BOARD  OF  DIREC- 
TORS. JtnVE  1943,  AND  EATmED  ST  THE  CON- 
VENTION 

TetuJiing  profession  arid  hberoZ  arts  colleges 

Whereas  the  teachers  in  many  public 
schools  are  leaving  the  school  system  to  Join 
the  armed  services,  the  Federal  Government, 
and  private  industry;  and 

Whereas  curtailment  of  the  teaching  staff 
Is  causing  overcrowding  of  classrooms,  elim- 
ination of  subjects  from  the  curriculum,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  wlthotit  ade- 
quate professional  training;  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  future  teachers 
Is  being  disrupted  by  the  discontinuance  of 
many  literal  arts  colleges:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled. 
April  1944.  reaffirms  its  stand  relative  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  education  as  an  es- 
sential fxinction  of  democratic  government; 
and  that  the  ediicatlonal  authorities 
throughout  the  country  be  urged  to  main- 
tain salaries  sufficient  to  obtain  and  retain 
competent  teachers;  uphold  high  profes- 
sional and  personal  standards  for  teachers; 
recognize  the  teaching  profession  as  essen- 
tial to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  as  essential  to  the  winning  of 
the  peace  as  well  as  the  war;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Commiasloner  of  the  United  States  Office 
at  Education,  and  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  ot  Representatives. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  Hiram  C.  Houghton,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 

Kindergartens 

Whereas  the  kindergarten  is  an  effective 
means  of  promoting  democracy  since,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  trained  klndergartner. 
many  young  chUdren  receive  their  first  op- 
portunities to  learn  to  work  and  play  har- 
moniously together  with  others  of  their  own 
age  group;  and 

Whereas  the  early  formation  of  right  hab- 
its and  attitudes,  as  practiced  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Is  a  recognized  means  of  reducing  de- 
linquency and  retardation;  and 

Whereas  work  to  secure  kindergartens  In 
the  public  schools  of  many  communities 
throughout  our  Nation  Is  still  needed :  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  in  convention  assembled. 
April  1944,  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  extension 
of  kindergartens  and  urges  its  member  clubs 
to  petition  their  school  authorities  to  pro- 
vide this  educational  advantage  for  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  commiuiities. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  HnuM  C.  Houghton,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Education  Department. 

Official  Pan-American  policy 
Whereas  events  of  recent  years  have  demon- 
stiated  the  value  and  efficacy  of  the  system  of 


International   rslatloos   that   has   been  de- 
veloped on  the  American  Continent;  and 

Whereas  the  principles  that  now  govern 
our  relations  with  the  other  Amarloaa  re- 
publics constitute  the  national  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  both  mayx  political 
parties  have  contributed;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  of  Inter-American  relations  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled. 
April  1944.  urges  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  machinery  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding 
that  now  prevail  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics  and  the 
preservation  of  those  basic  principles  of  mu- 
tual respect,  cooperation,  and  reciprocal  as- 
sistance that  now  characterize  the  system 
of  international  relations  on  the  American 
Continent. 

Presented  by: 

Mrs.  Nanct  R.  Arkstrono, 
Chairman,  International  Relations 

Department. 

Reciprocal  trade-agreements  program 

Whereas  international  trade  Is  an  essential 
element  in  the  intercourse  between  nations, 
and  satisfactory  international  economic  ties 
are  an  important  factor  In  promoting  the 
well-being  of  peopler  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations;  and 

Whereas  to  achieve  these  ends  It  is  in- 
dispensable that  artificial  barriers  to  trade 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  and  that  economic 
transactions  be  conducted  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  each  pasty,  as  well 
as  for  the  effect  on  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  and 

■Whereas  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  of  the  United  States  is  based  on 
these  principles  and  should  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  these  economic  objectives 
In  the  period  following  the  war;  therefore 
belt 

Resolved.  Tlut  the  General  Federation  ct 
Women's  Clubs  In  convention  assembled. 
April  1944, 

1.  Recommends  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

a.  Expresses  the  hope  that  other  govern- 
ments will  adopt  these  same  principles  in 
their  International  economic  relations  not 
only  with  this  country  but  with  other  nations 
of  the  world 

Presented  by, 

Mrs.  Makct  R.  Armstrong. 

Chairman,  International 

Relation*  Department. 
National  parks 

Whereas  the  conservation  and  scenic 
standards  of  oor  national-parks  system  have 
been  maintained  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  more  than  half  a  century  for  the 
Inspiration,  education,  enjoyment,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  neceesary  standards  under 
which  these  areas  have  been 
administered  have  been  assailed 
again  by  commercial  and  selfish  interests 
that  lower  and  break  down  the  national 
values;  and 

Whereas  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  throughout  the  years  has 
stanchly  upheld  the  excellent  standards 
under  which  the  national  parks  were  estab- 
lished, defending  them  against  encroach- 
ment and  commercial  exploitation:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  (Seneral  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled, 
April  1944,  reaffirms  its  unqualified  support 
of  the  absolute  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards. Ideals,  and  purposes,  under  which  our 
national-parks  system  was  created  in  order 
that  the  Integrity  of  the  national  parks  msy 


I 
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f  pr«MrT«d  for  •a  time,  not  only  for  our- 
MlTM.  but  for  future  generations;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women  •  Cluba  urge*  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  will  reserve  to  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  create  national  monuments 
and  national  parks. 
Presented   by: 

Mas.  T.  M.  Francis, 
Chatrman,  Con$ercation  of  Natural 

Resources  Committee. 
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•f»l  public  und  of  parucular  lutereet, 
ptrhupe,  to  puitmajitei'f  and  poitnl  em- 
ployeei  have  been  constdered  by  our 
Committee  on  the  Poet  Office  and  Pofit 
RomU,  reported  out  favorably,  and 
paaied  by  the  Houie.  They  arc  now 
pending  In  the  Senate. 

Pending  postal  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  Includes  the  following  bills: 

u.  a.  test.  BT  Ma.  MKunoB.  or  loutiuna; 

rASSXD  UOT7SI  JVIX  S,    1943 

To  further  amend  the  act  of  June  25, 
1938.  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  clas- 
sified civil  service  to  include  postmasters 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  grant  leave  of  absence  without 
pay  to  postmasters  relinquishing  their 
positions  to  engage  in  activities  which 
ahall  have  been  defined  by  the  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  as  essential  to 
the  war  effort,  as  well  as  for  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  also  permit  postmasters  38  years 
of  age  and  over,  who  are  eligible  for  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces  at  their 
own  request,  to  accept  employment  in  es- 
sential work,  to  be  considered,  upon  as- 
suming such  activities,  as  on  leave  from 
their  duties  as  postmaster  and  eligible  for 
reinstatement  thereto,  upon  application 
within  40  days  after  the  termination  of 
such  essential  activities. 


The  purpose  of  this  b  11  is  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  co4t-ascertalnment 
studies  and  simplify  thfe  accounting  for 
the  funds  expended  the  refor  by  author- 
izing the  Inclusion  in  tl  le  regular  salary 
appropriations  for  the  s  (veral  bureaus  of 
the  Department  superv;  sing  or  conduct- 
ing these  studies,  sufBci(  nt  funds  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  work,  thus  ob- 
viating the  necessity  cf  making  allot- 
ments  from  the  approi  riation  for  rail 
road  transportation  as  provided  in  the 
act  mentioned.  The  iiajor  portion  of 
the  expenses  thus  incurred  are  for  per- 
sonal services  and  not 
able  to  railroad  transportation  or  other 
transportation  items. 
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H.  B.  seaa.  bt  um.  rar,  op  nsw  roax:  passzd 

HO0S1  MAT  a,   1»44 

To  change  the  name  of  "watchman"  in 
the  Postal  Service  to  that  of  "post-ofBce 
guard." 

B.  B.   SS70.   BT  MB.   BT7BCB.  OP  TIBCTMU:    PASSKO 
BOCSB  PTBBUABT   7,    1944 

To  amend  section  214  of  the  act  of 
February  28.  1925. 
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to  such  an  extent  that 
sary  that  action  be  ta 
abuse  and  to  exercise  control  over  the 
volume  of  such  mall  in  jrder  to  restrict  it 
to  purposes  necessary  ;o  essential  func- 
tions and  effective  oper  itions  of  the  Gov 
emment.  It  is  prov|lded 
executive  departments 


Independent  establishr  lents  shall  receive 


appropriations    for 

penalty-mail  privilege 

war  conditions  and 

mail  by  the  agencies 

the   War   and   Navy 

exempted  from  the  pi^ncipal  provisions 

of  the  bUl. 
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post-office  branches 
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To  amend  an  act  to 
compensation  to  subst 
the  Postal  Service, 
poses.   Public   No. 
Congress,    chapter 
(H.  R.  2836) ,  approved 

The  purpose  of  this 
tion  is  to  correct  an 
the  operation  of  Publ 
2836 — an  act  amendink 
increases  in  compensstion 
employees  in  the  Posti  J 
by  the  compensation  o 
village     carriers — app 
would  be  reduced. 


It  appears  neces- 
en  to  prevent  its 


that    these 
and  agencies  and 
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tute  employees  in 
for  other  pur- 
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K.  B.  4687.  BT  MB.  BXJBCH,  OF  VTBGIHU;   PASSED 

HOUSE  MAT  3,  1944 

BZLATIKO  TO  ISSUANCE  OP  POSTAL  NOTES 

t 

This  measure  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  postal-note 
system.  Its  purpose  is  to  place  in  opera- 
tion an  inexpensive  and  safe  method  for 
the  transmission  in  the  mails  of  small 
amounts  of  money  up  to  $10.  Approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  postal  money- 
order  business  is  for  amounts  of  $10  and 
less.  The  postal-note  system  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  those  persons  who  do  not 
have  banking  and  other  convenient  fa- 
cilities to  transmit  money,  and  will  elim- 
inate to  a  large  extent  the  necessity  for 
trinimittlng  postage  sUmps.  currency, 
and  coins  in  the  malls.  They  may  be 
sold  at  a  flat  fee  of  B  cent.«»  for  any  amount 
up  to  110.  They  are  not  nenotlabie.  The 
bill  providM  that  the  Po»tma«t^r  Opneral 
may  n*  the  fepi  for  Mich  m\r^  at  not  Ipm 
thuh  6  not  mot«  tliufi  •  fPHl".  up""  ^J": 
bdtllH*  pmpfKrt  pH«ri«?«  In  Cmhiiipm  BO 

Hayo  b«r»tM<frf'('iiv«>  tlHti'  thiiriofi 

M  li  llil/lf  MM.  MI^MMf ,  Hf  fINMMtHi 

Th  M*'  •  '•  '"  Miw  »'M»lMf1l*|  •H»VlP»  WW" 
9\9y§¥»  M   th'    h««^  iff^>'^  liMimMlHifll 

pmm,  TO  pur^M  mi  tin*  IpkI» uunn 
U  in  itnmi  Ui  IHt  witodlal  m\)\uyvu» 
tit  (h«  Poit  0«iJ«  Dapaptrntni^uthcr 
than  charmen  and  charwomtin  wori((ni 
part  time— ctJitatu  benehtii  and  pi ivlleges 
now  received  by  other  postal  employees, 

In  coneluulon,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  the  others  will  Join 
In  with  me,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
staff  of  our  able  chairman,  the  Honor* 
able  Thomas  G.  Burch.  The  folks  In  his 
office  have  been  on  the  Job  steadily  and 
have  given  us  efficient  and  valuable  serv- 
ices at  all  times. 

Anyone  interested  in  knowing  the  fur- 
ther status  of  these  legislative  proposals 
can  secure  the  information  from  their 
own  Member  of  Congress  or  one  of  the 
two  United  States  Senators  in  their  own 
State. 


Address  by  Walter  White,  Executive  Sec- 
retary, National  Association  for  tke 
Advancement  of  Colored  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OP  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  9, 1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Walter  Wtiite,  executive  secretary.  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  network,  Sunday, 
April  30.  1944: 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  dxirlng  the 
past  three  and  a  half  months  to  travel  more 
than  20.000  miles  and  to  talk  with  many 
ofQcers,  soldiers,  and  civilians  of  our   own 
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and  other  countries  In  Great  Britain,  north 
Africa.  Italy,  and  the  Middle  East.  I  have 
seen  the  European  theater  of  operations  as  it 
prepared  for  invasion  of  the  Continent.  My 
capacity  to  observe  and  absorb  has  been  taxed 
almost  beyond  belief  by  the  immensity  of 
production  of  American  factories  of  war 
materials,  their  transportation  through 
submarine-Infested  waters,  and  their  efficient 
distribution  in  preparation  for  D-day.  As 
Americans  one  cannot  help  but  be  proud  of 
the  Job  done,  which  belles  much  of  tht  carp- 
ing criticism  here  at  home. 

It  has  been  permitted  me  also  to  see  the 
north  African  theater  of  operations  over 
which  the  war  has  passed.  I  have  seen  the 
desperate  fighting  in  the  hills  around  Cassino 
in  Italy,  where  our  troops  have  been  momen- 
tarily checked  by  the  enemy.  And  I  have 
••en  a  little  of  the  fsbulous  Middle  East, 
Where  the  fighting  is  not  with  planet  and 

funs,  but  intrigue  over  tht  priMt  of  oil  aod 
uman  destlniei. 

Many  dirtiirbinir  nimnrt  had  eomt  from 
Ihttt  war  thrttfri  ttid  from  th««  ftelfle. 
Whleh  t  Hrtfit  iMitr  Wi  vliit.  of  frirdntt  hutwMH 
Wlillt  «Hd  Ntfro  Ami*riMiH  »HidtM>«i  MmIH  nn 
'    }f  MtrtfttrnHdnHt  KHfl  at  MtHtuftrf  ttt  (Ht 

rmm»  waft  mh4  ut  U§  m*   mfn  U  w1»n^ 

TM  iMjArUf  M  AmitfiMn  toMttri  tlirAtd 

Kft  kian  iMMnt  AmarittM*  iMt«r»«M  m 
I  imt  obiMitlvt-Hvlnnlnf  tht  w»r  at  tpttd* 
Hf  M  Mttlbit  and  rtturnini  t^nmt.    A  tur* 

CltlngTf  larft  ptrotnttft  or  them— both  of* 
m*  and  tnlUttd  ptrtonntl— trt  oonotrned 
•▼•r  tht  had  namt  btlng  givtn  to  tht  I7nlttd 
•tattt  by  tht  frlotlon  whioh  tomt  of  thtir 
Bumbtr  bavt  oauttd.  A  fratlfylng  Itrgt 
ptrotntagt  manifttt  deep  oonotrn  about  tht 
world  problem  of  race  and  tht  ntotttlty  of 
working  out  a  solution  to  it.  Many  of  thtst 
art  from  the  South.  But,  unfortunately,  a 
highly  aggrttsive  and  vocal  minority  hat 
tought  to  transplant  patterns  of  racial  be- 
havior like  that  of  the  most  backward  States 
of  the  South  to  the  countrlet  where  they 
bavt  been  sent  as  soldiers  to  fight  a  war 
against  Nazi  racial  theories. 

Some  of  them  have  sought  to  poison  the 
minds  of  British,  Italian,  north  African,  and 
other  peoples  against  Negro  Americans.  They 
have  told  such  stories  as  these:  That  Negroes 
are  Inferior,  Illiterate,  diseased,  and  savage. 
Some  of  tbem  have  even  used  physical  vio- 
lence to  prevent  the  association  of  Negro  sol- 
diers with  British,  Italian,  and  other  people. 
They  have  objected  to  the  use  of  places  of 
public  accommodation  such  as  pubs  and  res- 
taurants by  Negro  soldiers. 

Such  behavior  has  puzzled  and  antagonized 
many  of  the  people  of  these  countries.  They 
have  found  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  American  soldiers  should  be  so  violent 
in  their  hatred  of  other  American  soldiers, 
especially  when  all  of  them  are  fighting  in  a 
common  cause.  They  have  resented  the  ac- 
tion of  visitors  presuming  to  dictate  to  them 
who  they  should  or  should  not  Invite  Into 
their  homes  or  associate  with.  Many  of  ovu* 
allies  are  puzzled,  too.  by  the  American  pat- 
tern of  segregation.  Repeatedly  I  was  asked 
why  the  United  States,  fighting  a  war  for 
freedom,  should  send  abroad  two  armies — one 
White  and  one  Negro. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  America 
that  brawls  and  other  disturbances  created  by 
Americans  of  this  type  should  overshadow 
the  decent  behaviour  and  attitude  of  the 
far  larger  percentage  of  Americans  who  did 
not  create  scenes.  As  one  American  officer 
phrased  it,  "Two  men  having  s  friendly 
drink  together  Is  not  ner-;  whUe  one  man 
objecting  to  another  having  a  drink  in  the 
same  pub  Is  news."  Col.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  battle  for  the 


Philippines,  recently  wrote  of  similar  reper- 
ctisslons  In  the  Pacific:  "When  race  riots 
broke  out  In  Detroit  and  Harlem.  Tokyo  for 
days  thereafter  gave  the  Orient  a  lurid  pic- 
ture of  racial  war  being  waged  in  the  United 
States,  such  rioting  plays  beautifully  Into 
the  hands  of  Jap  propagandists,  because  they 
use  It  to  prove  what  they  have  been  telling 
the  Orientals — that  the  white  people  have 
nothing  but  hatred  for  the  yeUow  and 
brown." 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  how  far-reaching 
is  the  combined  effect  of  the  episodes  overseas 
of  racial  friction  and  what  is  going  on  here 
at  home.  The  newt  we  have  received  abroad 
during  the  past  4  montht  bat  been  almott 
universally  deprtttlng.  It  bat  bttn  of  certain 
Members  of  Congress  pouring  forth  hate- 
filled  tirades  againtt  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Nation,  and  against  racial  and  rt- 
ligtoui   filnoritlet,   at   vtelmii   and    Inten- 

Eerate  in  eontent  and  tont  at  thy  ttnt  out 
y  OoebbHi  from  Berlin  It  ha*  bwn  nf 
bolltlwi  beltig  blBjrH  m  the  tnldlcru'  vtitt 
bill,  MHd  of  bUiRMt  b(«M(«  of  f|j|(*««tteri 
MfiNUiHt  fhi>  nhU'ptiU  inn  Hill    ft  hut  hP¥h  of 

«H1«#IHM  •♦tl^ttlthtt  hf  Wiit>h\m».  t^HHiPMi' 

Ht^N.  NfiH  urofMftibhal  hNf>'-itih>iM*ir«  MftlHtt 
Ibt  iMMftiTMllMllMfilttii  Vnml  UPhnup*  It 
HM»»«wtrt  m^Mmwrnrm  bv  wtunt  hI  a 

fMtiMtl  mm  h^n  rtiiiiiHMt  mmmn  ih  i»)# 
vHlttft  p^a(#i' 

MtMy  Am»ria»H  iMirtitM  with  whom  i 
Mllitd-both  vhltt  and  HHff^—f^r*  irMVtty 
tonotmtd  both  by  tht  tondutt  of  §om§  of 
thttr  rtllow  tolditri  Abroad  tod  by  tht  ntwff 
from  btt-k  homt.  Many  ot  thtm  trt  btoom* 
Ing  awart  of  tht  nttd  for  mors  information, 
But  whtn  thty  tnr  to  gtt  objtotlvt  tnforma> 
tlon,  thty  art  not  ptrmltttd  to  do  to,  Rt- 
oently  AwoaKw  J.  Mat,  Kentucky  Oongrttt- 
man  and  chairman  of  tht  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  thrtattned  a  flgbt  against 
tht  War  Dtpartment  if  It  distributed  a  fac- 
tual, nonpropaganda  pamphlet  on  Tht  Racet 
of  Mankind,  written  by  two  of  Amerlca'i  mott 
dlstlngulthed  antbropologlstt.  Profs.  Ruth 
Benedict  and  Oene  Weltflth.  The  War  De- 
partment revoked  its  plan  to  distribute  the 
pamphlet. 

Fortunately,  there  art  brighter  aspects  of 
the  picture.  In  the  European  theater  of 
operations  Oens.  Dwlght  Eisenhower  and 
John  C.  H.  Lee,  supreme  Allied  commander 
and  deputy  theater  commander,  respectively, 
have  issued  unequivocal  directives  and  have 
taken  other  steps  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
this  kind  of  trouble.  They  have  acted  on 
specific  recommendations  made  to  them  after 
exhaustive  investigation,  and  are  consider- 
ing further  steps  to  be  taken.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  remedying  of  the  condition  when 
I  was  in  England  where  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Negro  troops  there  were  as- 
signed to  service  units.  The  importance  of 
this  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  situa- 
tion in  England  with  that  In  an  active  the- 
ater of  operations  like  Italy. 

Among  the  units  now  fighting  In  Italy  is 
the  Negro  Ninety-ninth  Pursxilt  Squadron, 
which  has  made  an  enviable  record  in  dive 
bombing  enemy  targets.  Three  other  Negro 
squadrons,  recently  arrived  on  the  Italian 
front,  are  beginning  to  demonstrate  their 
effectiveness.  One  of  the  most  courageous 
feats  now  being  performed  on  any  battle 
front  Is  the  running  of  supplies  into  the 
Anslo  beachhead  by  quartermaster  and  truck- 
ing units,  about  70  percent  of  them  being 
Negroes,  according  to  Ernie  Pyle.  The  record 
being  made  by  these  Negro  soldiers  has 
earned  for  them  respect  as  fighters.  It  Is 
also  Interesting  to  note  that  as  men  approach 
actual  battle  and  face  the  dangers  of  combat, 
they  tend  to  discard  many  of  the  prejudices 
and  preconceived  notions  they  formerly  held. 

It  Is  startling  to  find  upon  returning  from 
war  zones  that  there  are  still  many  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  tbat  ttie  war  in  Europe  la 


virtually  over,  and  that  victory  it  eertaln.    I 
found  no  such  Illusions  overseas.     We  face 
a  resourceful  and  fanatical  enemy,  both  In 
Europe  and  In  the  Pacific.    The  division  In 
our  ranks  and  the  fomenting  of  racial  or 
other  antagonisms  are  postponing  the  day  of 
victory.     They  are  creating  doubt  among  our 
allies  as  to  our  sincerity  when  we  assert  that 
we  are  fighting  a  war  for  freedom  for  all 
peoples.     Whoever  causes  the  war  to  last  1 
single  day  longer  than  necessary  is  as  much 
a  traitor  to  our  country  as  one  who  sinks  a 
troop  ship  or  reveals  mUltary  secrets  to  the 
.enemy.    If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  win 
the  war  as  toon  at  is  humanly  possible  and 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  men — perhapt 
among  them  the  life  of  your  son — it  It  im- 
perative that  any  perton,  whatever  hit  ract, 
who  causes  troublt  should  bt  ttopped.    Tliat 
will  bt  dont  only  If  tb«  ptO|Mt  of  Amttloa 
and  their  Oovtrnmtnt  tkop  evading  or  t«m« 
pnrlrltiH    with    thit    fUhdtmental    question 
whcwe  solution  It  itnperatlva  u  wt  art  tvtf 
to  liMVt  t  wurtd  of  ptaet. 


llNlrlfMr  Offil  iffftp  If  FanRffi  Owk§ 
Ma*p«wf  r  ilMrjifi  m4  Htmhn 

M'iWmOH  or  MMA^fM 

HON,  HAROLD  C,  HACIN 

or  umummA 

IN  nm  NODM  OF  IWWIIIITAWW 

Frldav.  Junt  9.  IHi 

Mr,  HAOEN.  Mr.  tpeaker.  with  farm 
manpower  draatically  depleted  because 
of  war  nMda.  one  thing  which  greatly 
has  helped  the  farmer  la  electricity.  Ex- 
tension of  electric  power  lines  to  f  rrms 
in  northwestern  Minnesota  has  enabled 
the  farmers  to  install  many  pieces  of 
labor-saving  equipment  and  lessened  the 
shock  of  the  labor  shortage. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  cooperate 
with  the  farmers  in  my  district  in  this 
respect,  and  often  to  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining service  through  the  rural  elec- 
trification associations  or  from  private 
or  publicly  owned  companies  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  as  well  as 
help  them  with  priority  problems  in- 
volved in  getting  equipment  and  ma- 
terial. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  7  R.  E.  A. 
co-ops  operating  In  the  Ninth- Congres- 
sional District  area,  which  I  represent, 
and  In  the  entire  State  of  Minnesota 
there  are  51  associations.  Those  in  the 
Ninth  District  are  the  North  Star  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  at  Baudette,  the  Roseau 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Roseau,  the 
P.  K.  M.  Electric  Cooperative  at  Warren, 
the  Red  River  Valley  Cooperative  Power 
Association  at  Halstad,  the  Wild  Rice 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Mahnomen,  the 
Lake  ,  Region  Cooperative  Electrical 
Association  at  Pelican  Rapids,  and  the 
Itasca-Mantrap  Cooperative  Electrical 
Association  at  Park  Rapids. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Avery  C.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, with  headquarters  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  because  of  the  important 
Information  It  contains  relative  to  the 
R.  E.  A.  program  I  desire  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  readers  of  the 
CoMCRESfiioi  AL  RECORD,  and  especially  to 
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farmers  of  northwestern  Minnesota. 

foliows: 

Washimotom.  D.  C.  May  8,  1944. 

Bon.  Haioto  C.  Hiioni. 

MemtHT  of  Congreaa, 

Urmtt  of  RepresentaUve$, 

Wa$ntngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  CowoanuMAN:  We  appreclau 
having  jour  l0tt«r  at  tht  2d  and.  of  courae, 
wa  raeoffniM  your  tntertat  in  and  lupport  oX 
ih«  rurai-alectriflcation  program. 
"^-Tba  ajricultural  appropriation  bill  In  tha 
flra^~8«ation  of  the  Beventy-etgbth  Con- 
greaa.  H  R.  3181,  provided  •33.&&8.000  for. 
the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnlatratlon. 
The  ftgrtcultural  appropriation  bill  In  the 
aecond  aesslon  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
greaa.  H.  R.  4443,  provided  $23,550,000  In  the 
form  the  bill  paaaed  the  Houae.  but  thla 
amount  waa  Increased  to  $42,750,000  by  the 
Senate.  The  bill  u  now  before  the  House  and 
Sinate  conlereea  and  we  are  hopeful  the 
Hoiiae  will  accept  the  Ssnate  flgurea.  You 
will  recall  that  delegatea  to  our  aecond  an- 
nual meeting  at  Chicago  In  March  adopted 
a  reaolutton  requesting  $6O.0O0.C0O  for  the 
use  of  R.  E.  A.  in  carrying  forward  the  rural 
electrlflcatlon  program,  and  also  asked  for 
••bufflcient  funds  to  enable  B  E.  A.  to  proceed 
at  once  with  the  development  of  a  post-war 
program." 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1943,  H.  R.  3687.  pro- 
Tided  for  the  filing  of  Income-tax  reports 
by  the  co-ops.  It  was  enacted  In  the  first 
session  and  Its  pawage  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  co-ops. 

The  Rankin-Russell  bills.  H.  R.  878  and 
8.  742.  Introduced  In  the  first  session,  are 
still  pending  in  committee  in  the  two  bodies. 

Of  outstanding  Importance  Is  the  Pace  bill, 
H.  R.  4278.  which  has  now  passed  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Title  V  of  this  bill  deals 
with  R.  E.  A.  and  will— 

1.  Extend  authority  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  R.  E.  A. 
Present  authority  expires  June  30.  1&46. 

2.  Amend  sections  4  and  5  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
Act.  providing  for  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
percent  on  new  and  existing  loans. 

3.  Extend  from  25  to  35  years  the  period 
of  loans  under  section  4  of  the  act. 

4.  Amend  section  3  (b)  to  authortze  the 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  all  over  the  coun- 
try have  supported  the  Pace  bill  vigorously 
and  regard  title  V  as  a  real  victory.  The 
bill  Is  now  In  conference  to  Iron  out  differ- 
ences In  other  sections,  but  title  V  remains 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  In  the  fact  that 
there  are  51  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  in  Minne- 
sota. Of  these.  35 — with  34.797  connected 
consumer — ore  memt>ers  of  our  national 
association.  Harry  Edmunds,  of  Cedar,  Minn.. 
Is  our  director  for  region  6.  consisting  of 
Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 
Our  records  show  the  following  R.  E.  A.  co- 
ops In  your  congressional  district: 

North  Star  Electric  Cooperative.  Baudette. 

Roseau  Electric  Cooperative.  Roseau. 

P.  K.  M.  Electric  Cooperative,  Warren. 

Red  River  Valley  Cooperative  Power  Asso- 
ciation. Halstad. 

Wild  Rice  Electric  Cooperative.  Mahnomen. 

Lake  Region  Cooperative  Electrical  Associa- 
tion. Pelican  Rapids. 

Itaaca-Mantrap  Cooperative  Electrical  As- 
sociation. Park  Rapids. 

Tou  are  on  cur  mailing  list  to  receive  our 
moDtbly  bulletin  and  we  assume  it  Is  reach- 
ing you  regularly. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  Information  we 
can  give  you.  fleas*  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  us  for  same. 

With  cordial  personal  regards,  we  ars 
blncete:y  yours. 

ATsaT  C.  Mooas, 
Meeretary-Treaaurer. 


Address  hj  James  <  i.  Farley 
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As  I  travel  throughout 
good  fortune  to  enjoy 
and  enlightening  contacts 
business  world.     Naturally, 
about  how  future  developm< 
interests  they  are  charged 
Their  unquestioning  supptf-t 
fort    Is    rivaled    only    by 
doubts   concerning   post- 
and  uppermost  in  their 
cem  over  the  survival  of 

Their  Interest  In  this 
our   American   system   of 
from    their    realistic    a 
trends  that  have  been 
past  two  decades.    Since  t 
war,     ideologies,     previousl  i 
American  ideas,  have  foun( 
development  within  our 
seedlings  have  grown  fast 
Istic  encouragement  derived 
face  Irdicatlons  of  the  wo 
plannr.d  economies. 

The  depression  also  force< 
to    devise    instrumentalitl 
emergency,  which  devices, 
motion,  were  difficult  to 
activities,  in  the  sequence 
be  followed  by  the 
necessary  to  fight  a  war. 
which  years  ago  might  hajve 
and  one  for  solution  by 
esses  of  Government,  has 
import  as  a  result  of  the 
last  two  de  ades.     Thus 
been  twice  compounded. 

I  find,  too,  that  when 
prise  system  Is  discussed, 
understanding  of  what  Is 
group  of  businessmen  can 
ment  when  it  comes  to  s 
tion.    Therefore  with 
so  much  at  variance  in 
of  either  the  scope  or  11m 
encompassed    in    the   tern  i 
It  Is  not  surprising  that 
ments  of  our  population, 
and  labor,  should  find  it 
clearly  on  the  subject. 

Since  we  live  in  a 
majority  controls,  it  Is 
members  of  our  populatioh 
standing  of  what  Is  meant 
Ing    people,    the    term 
means  that  business 
20  years  ago.    To  many  of 
that  business  la  to  be 
vately    run,   and    prlvatelj 
and  wholly  for  the  benefit 
management.    The  mere 
arouses   a   suspicion   In 
workers  that  all  the  galni 
during  the  past  20  years, 
court  Interpretations,  and 
to  be  discarded  and  a 
status  quo  ante. 

To  many  farmers  who 
progress  and  gained  certair 
and  advantagts  in  recent 
tntcrprls*  system  mesns 
farmer  for  t^  rights  of 


country  It  Is  my 
valuable, 
with  men  of  the 
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with  protecting, 
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r    developments, 
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economy    sources 
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taken  on  seriovis 
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slfnple  interest  has 

he  private-enter- 
there  Is  no  clear 
cAeant.    Hardly  any 
>e  found  in  agree- 
etl^g  down  a  deflni- 
most  concerned 
thieir  understanding 
tation  of  what  is 
free   enterprise, 
arious  other  seg- 
aiich  as  agriculture 
difficult  to  think 
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To  the  businessman  himself,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  runs  all  the  way  from  the  old 
autocratic  caarllke  capitalistic  system  to  the 
more  progressive  liberality  that  forward-look- 
ing executives  have  found  desirable. 

It  thus  must  be  apparent  that  the  lack  of 
any  uniformity  of  understanding  as  to  what 
the  terms  "Iras  snterprlss"  or  "privats  enter- 
prise" encompass,  aggravatea  the  fear  so  prev- 
alent today  in  the  ranks  of  those  most  con- 
cerned with  futura  davsloproenu  in  the  com- 
mercial world. 

The  American  democracy  was  deliberately 
built  on  a  foundation  of  powers  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Oovcrnment.  8o  conscious  were 
the  citizens  of  the  various  Btatas  of  the  Im- 
portance of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual that.  3  years  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  amendments  were  proposed, 
and  ratified  within  30  months  thereafter, 
specifically  designating  these  Inalienable 
privileges  of  our  citizenry. 

Thus  did  our  forefathers  guarantee  to  the 
free  people  of  these  United  States  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  the  right 
of  petition;  the  right  of  the  people  to  t)e  se- 
cure In  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures:  the  right  of  trial  by  |ury:  and  the 
right  that  protects  private  property  against 
seizure  without  just  compensation. 

At  the  time  these  inherent  rights  of  the 
Individual  were  specifically  reserved  the  va- 
rious associations  of  persons  for  mutual 
profit,  protection,  or  advancement,  such  as 
partnerships,  corporations,  trade  associations, 
labor  unions,  agricultural  cooperatives,  either 
were  of  minor  importance  or  did  not  exist  at 
all.  Indeed,  most  of  the  generally  accepted 
organizaions  so  important  In  our  present-day 
society  have  come  into  being  because  of  the 
economic  and  technical  developments  that 
could  not  have  been  within  the  vision  of 
those  creators  of  our  fundamental  law. 

But  despite  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  century  and  a  half  of  our 
development  from  a  struggl)  ig  group  of 
little  frontier  colonies  to  a  great  empire  of 
States,  there  has  been  maintained  in  the 
warp  of  our  complex  weave  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws,  a  bulwark  of  protection 
against  the  Infringement  of  those  basic  rights 
of  the  Individual  citizen,  the  surrender  of 
which  no  real  American  will  even  contem- 
plate. 

To  briefly  define  what  we  are  ever  ready  to 
fight  to  protect,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
phrase  than  "the  American  way  of  life." 
True,  the  meaning  of  these  oft  repeated  words 
do  not  connote  the  same  thing  to  every 
citizen  but  they  do  have  a  real  significance 
In  their  every  Interpretation  that  la  predi- 
cated on  the  pride  of  those  enjoying  the 
privileges  they  indicate. 

These  privileges  In  their  essential  elements 
are  what  make  us  a  free  people.  They  com- 
pose the  very  basis  of  our  liberties.  They  are 
the  distinguishing  factors  that  set  us  apart 
as  Americans.  Their  meaning  can  best  be 
demonstrated  in  the  simple  declaration  that 
under  our  system  of  a  free  government  for  a 
free  people,  every  American  has  a  right  to 
live  his  or  her  life  In  any  way  he  or  she 
pleases,  so  long  as  any  citizen's  action  does 
not  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  his  or  her  fellow 
citizens. 

Consequently,  since  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  predicated  on  these  basic  Individual 
liberties,  it  can  only  continue  to  prevail  If 
these  liberties  are  secure. 

No  Inconsistency  is  Involved  If  some  wish 
to  voluntarily  surrender  the  exercise  if  these 
rights  to  an  association  of  mutual  benefit, 
while  others,  within  the  limitations  of  laws 
enacted  by  majorities,  wish  to  work  out  as 
Individuals  their  own  economic  situations. 
Some  there  are  who  prefer  to  have  the  pro- 
tection of  groupa.  Othera  prefer  to  select 
their  own  nrode  of  working  and  individually 
maks  their  own  terms  of  employment.  Both 
miut  b«  protected  la  tbsir  cbolca  of  method. 
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There  are  surely  in  our  complex  economy 
opportunities  sufficient  to  make  successful 
the  operation  of  legitimate  trade  unions 
without  infringing  on  the  heritage  of  liberty 
possessed  by  those  individuals  who  prefer  to 
go  It  alone. 

In  business  also  there  Is  ample  opportu- 
nity for  associated  capital  to  gain  ths  bene- 
fits that  may  accrue  from  cooperative  man- 
agement without  shutting  out  the  opportu- 
nities of  others  who,  as  individuals,  can 
profit  froBi  the  fruits  of  their  energy  and 
Intalllgencs,  To  insist  on  complete  control 
of  any  segment  of  our  economy  along  any 
single  path  would  be  regimentation.  To 
keep  open  all  roads  of  advancement  multl- 
~  piles  opportunities,  promotes  industry,  and 
encourages  incentive  In  the  true  American 
way. 

Economic  problems,  which  at  the  close  of 
this  war  will  be  as  great,  if  not  greater  than, 
the  political  problems,  the  continuation, 
stimulation,  and  assistance  of  business  by 
government  will  become  a  prerequisite  to 
our  recovery.  The  fixed  charges  of  govern- 
ment plus  the  carrying  charges  of  the  war 
debts  will  necessitate  our  striving  to  pro- 
duce an  annual  national  Income  approach- 
ing $150,000,000,000.  Such  an  achievement 
can  only  result  from  full-time  employment. 
As  all  are  customers,  there  can  be  no  cus- 
tomers without  jobs,  and  no  jobs  without 
customers. 

It  therefore  is  necessary  that  business 
create  jobs,  that  men  will  have  pay,  that  the 
pay  may  be  expended  for  goods,  which  will 
Insure  the  making  and  the  distribution  of 
goods.  No  group  has  ever  shown  greater 
power,  greater  capability,  and  greater  skill 
In  the  furnishing  of  jobs,  than  American 
business,  sourcing  from  our  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

It  la  already  set  up.  It  only  needs  for  the 
track  to  be  cleared,  the  brakes  which  have 
been  applied  dtiring  the  war  to  be  gradually 
relaxed,  the  tax  biu-den  to  be  lightened.  In- 
ternational trade  barriers  to  be  leveled  and 
world  credit  and  finance  to  be  provided. 
Then  business,  lightened  of  these  burdens, 
can  move  In  the  realm  of  the  American  way  of 
life  as  It  always  has. 

I  would  not  have  you  think  for  one  mo- 
ment that  what  I  have  said  here  does  not 
mean  that  business,  as  well  as  all  other  parts 
of  our  population,  will  not  be  afSicted  con- 
stantly and  continually  with  problems. 
They  always  have  and  always  will  be.  Prob- 
lems are  ever  the  rash  that  Irritates  the  sur- 
faces as  a  restilt  of  the  Internal  forces  of 
progress. 

Progress  is  Inevitable.  Sometimes  it  seems 
to  be  the  one  propelling  force,  placed  in  man 
by  the  Creator,  which  pushes  ever  forward 
and  ever  upward  to  bigger  and  better  things. 
This  force,  moving  within  an  Individual,  and 
within  the  body  politic,  constantly  calls  for 
adjtistment.  This  adjustment  cannot  be 
made  easily  and  speedily.  It  Is  a  trying  and 
tortuous  process  but  Its  very  irritations  are 
Indicative  of  the  approaching  solutions,  and 
the  passing  of  each  upheaval  has  always  been 
followed  by  a  compensating  calm. 

It  is  erroneous  to  lay  all  the  problems  of 
business  at  the  feet  of  government.  You 
have,  In  your  own  business,  competitive  prob- 
lems where  industries  chafe  each  other.  You 
have  labor  problems  within  business  that  call 
for  constant  adjustments.  You  have  cycles 
of  depression  and  prosperity  which  come  and 
go.  Tou  have  the  changes  In  taste  and  style. 
These  all  call  for  patience,  thought,  and  ad- 
justment. These  problems.  If  met  head-on, 
like  two  locomotives  ru.shlng  toward  each 
other  on  the  same  track,  neither  giving  an 
Inch,  will  produce  disaster.  Astute  and  for- 
ward-looking businessmen  will  accept  them 
as  Inevitable,  and  will  adjust  and  compromise, 
and  give  and  take,  and  strive  to  strike  a 
harmonious  and  reasonable  balance  for  sU 
pMities  concerned. 


There  has  always  been  a  demand  for  thla 
type  and  kind  of  man.  To  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Impending  future,  this  demand 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  The  businessman 
of  the  future  must  see  clearly,  think  pro- 
foundly, and  act  wisely.  His  adeptness  In 
conciliation  must  ba  ssaaoned  by  good  will. 
Thiis  motivated,  his  accomplishments  will  ba 
limited  only  by  bis  resources.  This  Nation 
composes  thrsa  groups:  The  laborer,  who 
works  and  makes  thinga;  the  farmer,  who 
works  and  produces  things;  and  ths  financiers, 
the  manngera,  the  distributors,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profeaslons.  The  first  duty  of  the 
bUAlr.essmsn  Is  to  remember  that  all  are  cus- 
tomers all  the  time.  It  U  only  after  they 
are  customers  that  they  are  workers,  farmers, 
teachers,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  salesmen, 
stenographers,  clerks,  engineers,  and  so  on. 
The  attitude  of  all  toward  a  customer,  actual 
or  prospective,  is  wholly  different  from  the 
attitude  displayed  toward  the  employee  by 
the  boss  or  toward  the  boss  by  the  employee. 
Therein  lies  a  great  part  of  the  problem.  Let 
all  acquire  the  attitude  of  equality  toward 
each  other  and  recognize  the  interdependence 
of  all  on  one  another,  and  our  problems  will 
be  well  on  the  way  to  solution. 

The  tastes  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million 
Americans  vary  In  scope  and  degree  as  do  their 
capabilities.  Each  is  an  Individualist  and 
wishes  to  remain  so.  That  Is  the  mark  of 
liberty. 

But  the  very  right  to  be  an  Individualist 
implies  a  duty  to  recognize  the  Individualism 
of  all  fellow  citizens.  The  protection  of  that 
basic  right  necessitates  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Sourcing  from  the  desire  for  mutual 
advancement  and  mutual  protection,  and 
guided  by  the  experience  of  the  century  and 
a  half  of  progress  that  has  marked  o\u  coim- 
try's  growth,  surely  we  Americans  have  no 
fear  of  the  future. 

The  darkest  days  of  the  present  world  up- 
heaval have  been  successfully  weathered. 
The  Impending  victory  draws  ever  closer.  No 
matter  how  tremendous  has  been  Its  cost, 
how  great  the  sacrifices  It  has  entailed,  the 
war  has  proven  the  soundness  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  doing  things.  Again  free  enter- 
prise has  met  the  demands  of  the  holocaust. 
Again  our  way  of  life  has  been  vindicated. 

We  at  home — labor,  agriculture,  and  man- 
agement— have  been  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  backing  up  the  supreme  fight 
for  the  preservation  of  our  Nation  being  made 
by  the  11.000.000  men  and  women  serving 
where  death  stalks  and  sacrifice  prevails.  We 
shall  be  equally  as  proud  if,  when  they  return, 
our  wartime  cooperation  shall  have  developed 
a  pattern  that  will  insure  their  inmiedlate 
assimilation  Into  peacetime  pursuits  that  will 
result  in  all  of  us  enjoying  together  the  fruits 
less  would  be  tragic.  To  achieve  the  goal,  and 
of  victory  in  prosperous  contentment.  To  do 
I  am  confident  of  its  accomplishments,  will 
be  truly  In  keeping  with  the  best  traditions 
of  the  ideals  of  a  free  America. 


Increased  Postal  Money  Order  and  Par- 
cel-Post Rates  Provided  in  Recent  Tax 
Bill  Are  Wrong 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALirOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Increased  justification  for  the 
position  of  Members  of  the  House  who 


opposed  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  is  to  be 
found  in  the  results  of  the  sharp  in- 
crease which  that  bill  put  into  effect  in 
the  rates  charged  by  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment for  postal  money  orders  and 
parcel  post.  Postal  money  orders  have 
for  years  been  the  poor  man's  banklnc 
facility  and  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
country's  business  has  been  transacted 
by  this  means.  Just  as  the  establish- 
ment of  parcel  post  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Taft  was  opposed 
by  the  vested  interests  and  the  express 
business,  so  the  financial  Interests  have 
continuously  tried  to  find  an  opportunity 
to  undermine  the  use  of  postal  money 
orders  in  any  way  they  could.  Changes 
in  money-order  rates  provided  in  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1943  are  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: 


>f  oney  orders 

Before 
Mar  2« 

Eflertive 
Mar.  20 

From  ».01  Jo  S2.iO 

Cnttt 
« 
8 
11 
13 
14 
18 
20 
22 

Cmtt 
10 

From  K.Sl  to  S& 

From  $.V01  to  $10 

14 
19 

From  JlO.Ol  to  S20 

33 

From  s.iHi.Ol  to  $40 

25 

From  $40.01  totfiO 

From  $f,0.01  !o  $hO 

30 
S4 

J  rom  $80.01  to  $100 

37 

Even  sharper  Increases  were  put  Into 
effect  on  c.  o.  d.  mailing  and  insured 
mail.  Completely  accurate  figures  are 
not  yet  available  from  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, but  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  Department  that  reports  up  to  the 
present  indicate  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  business  being  done  by 
the  Department  in  both  parcel  post  and 
money-order  business.  There  are  some 
post  offices  where  this  reduction  has  been 
as  great  as  40  percent.  It  is,  I  think, 
inevitable  that  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter  will  be  to  create  a  very  consider- 
able falling  off  in  revenue  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  the  very  time  dur- 
ing this  great  war  when  it  is  important 
for  all  Government  revenue  to  be  kept 
at  a  maximum.  A  most  illuminating 
commentary  on  this  situation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  advertisement 
published  in  a  local  newspaper  by  a  bank- 
ing house: 

Wltb  post-office  money-order  rates  In- 
creased you  save  even  more  when  you  pay  by 
check.  Why  not  pay  bills  with  your  own 
check?  Open  a  specitil  checking  account  In 
this  bank.  Eight  cents  for  each  check  issued 
covers  the  entire  cost.  We  also  seU  bank 
money  orders  at  a  great  saving  to  you.  Con- 
sult the  schedule  below  for  costs  and  savings. 


Itf  oi«»y  order, 

Old 

In- 

New 

Money 
order, 
bank 

Sav* 

amount  of— 

cost 

cresse 

cost 

ing 

$0.01  to  $2.50 

$0.06 

$0.04 

$0.10 

$0.10 

$2.MtoS6 

.OS 

.00 

.14 

.10 

ML  04 

S6.01  to  $10 

.11 

.06 

.19 

.10 

.00 

$10.01  to  $20 

.M 

.00 

.22 

.10 

.12 

$20.01  to  $40 

.Ifi 

.10 

.28 

.10 

.16 

$40.01  to  $00 

.18 

.12 

.30 

.10 

.» 

SflO.Ol  to$«0 

.20 

.14 

.34 

.10 

.34 

$80.01  to  $100 

.22 

.16 

.87 

.10 

.37 

I  do  not  think  any  particular  comment 
on  my  part  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  this  advertisement.  It  more  than 
speaks  for  itself.    In  tha  light  of  these 
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facts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  more  than  ever 
glad  that  I  voted  against  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1943  and  also  that  I  voted  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  of  it 

Recent  action  by  the  House  and  its 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  indicates  recognition  by  that 
committee  and  by  the  House  itself  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation,  for  on  May 
2  the  House  passed  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  providing  for  the  issuance  of  what 
^Srtll  be  known  as  U.  S.  Postal  Notes  in 
amounts  up  to  $10  at  an  original  cost  of 
5  cents  for  any  amount  up  to  $10.  which 
cost  may  be  varied  by  action  of  the  Post- 
master General  between  the  limitations 
of  3  cents  and  6  cents,  providing  he  in- 
forms Congress  of  his  action.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  increase  in 
money  order  rates  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
store to  the  people  the  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  postal  services  for  transmittal 
of  small  amounts  of  money  which  has 
been  impaired  by  the  increased  money 
order  rates.  The  Senate  has  not  yet 
acted  upon  this  bill,  but  it  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  do  so  at  an  early  date. 


Appropriations  for  the  Naval  Service 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAurotHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  read  the  body  of  a 
letter  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  the  heads  of  all  naval  shore 
activities  under  date  of  May  24,  1944. 
The  letter  reads: 

1.  Attention  U  invited  to  the  aubetantlal 
reduction  In  •pproprlatlons  under  tbe  cognl- 
Bance  of  tbla  Bureau  for  ti)c  fiscal  year  IMS. 
Tbe  statement*  made  by  tbe  Appropriations 
CoRunlttee  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives 
In  Its  report  on  tbe  bill  and  the  statements 
made  individually  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  others  on  the  floor  of  the  HoUM 
when  the  bill  was  Introduced  should  also  b« 
noted.  Pertinent  extract*  from  the  report  of 
tbe  committee  (reference  (a))  and  from  the 
CoifeatMiMtAL  Rxcoao  (reference  (b))  ar* 
contained  in  enclosure  (A). 

S.  TlM  total  amount  appropriated  for  this 
BUTMIl  for  ttot  tomlni  nseal  year  li  194.000,- 
Imr  Mtlmated  rcquiremenu.  rurtber* 
I,  the  amount  of  field  funds  that  mny  he 
tot  prtntini  and  bitidinR  (previously 
uniHtriittd)  la  now  not  only  limited,  but  to 
•n  MMtmt  whirh  Is  Hb4i\i«  two  and  one  nuiir* 
ttff  MUUon  dolKirs  less  than  the  esUiiiMtoi 
rfauii*«m«nt«  tut  ih«  Htff  m  •  wlMli. 

I.  Tho  Anptttpf\§i\tm  OMnmttlfM  tf  tti« 

f#iiAle  atirt  (tie  Mouse  hsvs  ('<th«|sisntty  iti«* 
itiVMl  •  lyiiipaliiftiff  UHderstaiiiliiig  n(  Mm 
iH(MkmHiU  91  m  navAt  Mfvii'*  {mimmi 
Ihf  Mfldtf  tn  ittt  IhiMlni  uf  of  tlt«  Nnvy  nhm 
III*  N«Vil  RaitiDllelimMli  lh«  AM»n»ffl»lltfM 

•tl  nSmHIM  MMi.  TT  thti  f$r\t4  tl 

not  •llTOff  MMI  |NMllt)l«  aMrur«tetr  (• 

•MliMW  Um  Mil  of  proje«M.    TIMI  AuUl  WiU' 


194  ( 
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comml  ttee 
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tary  sitriatlon  frequently 
mates  very  dUBcult. 

4.  In  the  fiscal  year 
reach  It"  full  strength,  and 
period  of  unprecedented 
As  the  use  of  personnel  wltltin 
tal  United  States  Is  thereafter 
cut  back,  many  elements 
eliminated  or  reduced 
financial  economies  can  b( 
addressees  If  they  make  a 
tempt  to  economize  in  the 
It  Is  Incimibent  upon  thl^ 
foresee  and  plan  for  dlmlnus  til 
as  carefully   as  it  foresaw 
meet,  during  a  period  of 
mands  for  expansion  and 

5.  The   House   commltte< 
le<ji8lation  on  appropriatiops 
to  keep  appropriations 
necessity.    It  is  the 
curred  In  by  this  Bureau, 
done  without  impeding  the 
cuticn  of  the  war.     This  is 
testimony  of  the  hearings 
the  committee  has  expressed 
it  has  appropriated  sufacieijt 
year  1945 

6.  This  Bureau  will  coopetate 
Ing   financial  requirements 
It  hi  not  contemplated  at 
supplemental  funds  will  be 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

7.  In  order  to  effect  thele 
directed  that  no  new  prcj4;t 
until  It  Is  determined  that 

(a)  The   new   project 
another  already  established 

(b)  Personnel    and    facl 
hand  cannot  be  used  to 

(c)  The  new  need  canndt 
continuing  or  reducing  ai 
no  longer  vitally  needed 

(d)  Approval  of  the  Buiieau 
talned  and  epeclfic  funds 
cated  from  a  definite 
new  project. 

Responsible  officers  must 
maintenance  demands,  to 
to  close  out  facilities  and 
nel  both  clvU  and  naval 
permits. 

8.  Addressees  are  directed 
maintenance  cost  of  each 
Jurisdiction  and  to  recomntend 
1,  1944,  any  activity  that 
not  necessary  In  whole  or 
after  to  advise  this  Burea 
may  change  during  the 
should  also  assure  himself 
nance  charges  are  not  only 
sary   expenditures   but 
proper  chsrgea  against  the 
this  Bureau. 


mi  ide  accurate  estl- 


the  Navy  will 
:onsequently  the 
will  end. 
the  contlnen- 
reduced  and 
expense  can  be 
Furthermore,  further 
effected  by  the 
more  careful  at- 
use  of  personnel. 
Bureau  now  to 
ng  activity  Just 
and  planned  to 
lAactivlty,  the  de- 
1  ncreased  activity, 
which    initiates 
Is  determined 
witHin  the  bounds  of 
s  belief,  con- 
that  this  can  be 
successful  prose- 
evident  from  the 
and  furthermore, 
Its  belief  that 
funds  for  fiscal 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  Irdlcates  a  spirit 
which  should  make  all  of  us  proud  of 
Navy's  purpose  to  cooierate  in  saving 
dollars  not  essential  to  t4e  conduct  of  ths 

war. 
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time  that  any 
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Mrs,  NORTOM.    Mr. 
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iMr.  und«r 
in  tno  Itic- 


CRD,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article: 

D-DAT  CHECKS  STRIKES — W.  L.  B.  SATS  INVASION 
HAS  PUT  END  TO  LABOK  DISPUTES 

Washington,  June  9.— The  War  Labor 
Board  said  today  the  European  Invasion  had 
resulted  In  a  general  clearing  up  of  strikes  In 
this  country. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Board  was 
created  In  January  1942.  not  a  single  strike 
was  before  it  today.  The  slates  of  regional 
boards  over  the  country  were  also  reported 
clean,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions. 

The  Conciliation  Service  has  only  seven 
cases  under  consideration,  affecting  only 
about  4,000  workers.  Normally  the  service 
handles  20  cases  daily. 

Seven  cases  were  before  the  W.  L.  B.  on 
D-day,  but  they  have  been  disposed  of.  Since 
June  6  only  a  few  fiare-ups  have  occurred 
and  they  quickly  died  down. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  today  called  Qen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  at  supreme  Allied  head- 
quarters : 

"National  War  Labor  Board  Informs  me 
that  Its  docket  shows  not  a  single  strike  In 
the  Nation  Involving  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unions  as  of  this  day. 

"Our  7,000,000  members  are  on  the  Job  sup- 
porting you  to  the  limit." 


Free  Ports 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10. 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was. 
indeed,  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  steps 
the  President  has  taken  in  authorizing 
the  admission  into  this  country  of  at 
least  1.000  victims  of  Hlter  and  his  band 
of  gangsters.  In  granting  this  haven  of 
refuge  to  a  small  number  of  the  sufTerlng 
victims  of  our  common  enemy.  I  feel  sure 
we  have  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
princlplei  upon  which  this  great  country 
of  ours  was  based.  In  extending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  our  downtrodden  brethren 
abroad  we  are  again  demonstrating  that 
this  country  firmly  believei  in  the  sanc- 
tity and  dignity  of  human  lives. 

Knowing  the  vast  resources  of  this 
country  and  the  great  suffering  abroad. 
X  very  much  regret  that  the  President 
did  not  see  flt  to  authorize  the  admission 
of  a  greater  number  of  refugees  so  as  to 
savt  these  women  and  children,  who  are 
doomed  to  die  abroad;  and  to  set  an 
example  for  olhpr  Allird  nations  to  do 
likewise.  Itowevitr.  thrre  spems  to  be  ■ 
Mt'owihe  Mniiitmnnt  ihrauahoui  thp  rotin* 
try  tn  hnvp  CuMirpsM  tako  iHe  Ipadprship 
in  nmvKlihii  fttr  the  MiNbiiMhrnptft  of 
ttPf  (HiiU  tn  HJInw  t>oflft  flilt  political  and 
reliitiouN  t'ofUMPfs  to  witf  this  eountry 
for  thf  duration  ut  the  war  only, 

Mr,  ROWI,  Mr.  fptaker,  will  (hi 
fontleman  yield? 

Mr,  DIOXfTIDf,  X  yield  (o  tht 
lentleman  from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  ROWE.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  that  should  be  done  by  a  Presi- 
dential directive  or  by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  It  can  be  done  by 
both.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  matter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  10.  Many 
organizations,  labor,  fraternal,  and 
religious,  have  come  out  in  support  of 
free  ports  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  Con- 
press  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
eave  as  many  people  as  possible: 

PORT  OF  REFUGE 

We  believe  that  there  will  be  prompt  and 
generous  approval  of  the  President's  plan  to 
establish  at  Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswego,  a 
temporary  haven  for  refugees  who  may  es- 
cape from  the  European  nations  which  are 
BtlU  under  Hitler's  domination.  There  is 
nothing  In  this  proposal  that  seeks  to  evade 
the  Immigration  laws  or  to  disturb  existing 
quotas.  It  is  planned  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  approximately  a  thousand  per- 
sons. This  Is  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  great 
mass  of  homeless  and  helpless  people,  of 
many  faiths  and  many  races,  who  have  been 
victims  of  the  Nazi  terror.  We  hope,  our- 
selves, that  more  than  a  mere  thousand  can 
be  sheltered  under  an  expansion  of  the  pres- 
ent program.  But  neither  those  who  come 
now  nor  the  others  who  may  be  enabled  to 
pome  later  will  come  as  permanent  residents 
of  this  country,  In  excess  of  the  immigration 
quotas.  They  will  come  merely  on  a  tem- 
porary basis — as  war  prisoners  come,  in  fact, 
or  as  goods  In  crates  are  permitted  to  enter 
CUT  "free  ports,"  without  payment  of  cus- 
toms. If  they  are  simply  in  transit  from-one 
foreign  country  to  another.  All  that  the  plan 
Involves  Is  an  overnight  shelter,  so  to  speak, 
until  it  becomes  possible  either  to  return 
these  distressed  people  to  their  native  lands 
pr  to  find  permanent  homes  for  them  else- 
where. 

This  Is  all  that  the  plan  Involves,  but  It  Is 
enough  to  be  helpful.  For  It  will  encourage 
other  nations  to  take  similar  steps  and,  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  generally  adopted,  it  will 
remove  one  of  the  great  barriers — a  lack  of 
places  of  even  temporary  refuge — which  have 
been  blocking  the  escape  of  Hitler's  victims. 
This  Is  a  work  of  mercy.  The  President  be- 
lieves It  Important  that  the  United  States 
should  share  in  It,  not  through  words  but 
through  deeds.  Every  warm-hearted  Ameri- 
can will  agree  with  blm  and  approve  bis 
action. 

The  plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  unre- 
stricted and  uncontrolled  immigration.  It  Is 
Simply  a  proposal  to  save  the  lives  of  inno- 
eeut  people. 


Got.  John  W.  Bricker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 


IN  THI  NOVII  OF  MtnUNNTATIVM 

taturduv,  Junt  tO,  1944 

Mr.  JONIS.  Mr,  •peiker,  I  Hav« 
MMked  liMve  to  iNtend  ftn  ediiorliil  hMuuV 
Ottv,  John  W.  Brlokfr.  o(  Ohio.  In  ttui 
CONomMiowAL  Rnorb,  beoftUM  I  b«<ltove 
It  In  (I  filr  Ntntement  of  Mr,  Hilokcr'N 
dtiiture  ftN  A  Freeldenliel  oindldate  ind  % 
brlt«f  plriure  of  tha  t-aitmable  chtfMter 
of  tlt«  m»n  »N  diiown  by  lii*  pubUe  rtoord 
and  epeeehei; 

xo-App — IM 


[From  the  Chicago  Dally  Times  of  June  3, 
1944] 

GOVERNOR  BRICKER  IN  THE  EAST 

Governor  Bricker  grows  in  stature  as  he 
discusses  the  Issues  of  the  coming  Presiden- 
tial campaign. 

One  distinction  between  a  politician  and  a 
statesman  Is  that  the  latter  has  Informed 
Ideas  and  the  courage  to  state  them  and  fight 
for  them.  Such  a  man  Is  bound  to  benefit 
by  the  test  of  a  campaign.  It  Is  the  candi- 
date who  Is  uncertain  about  his  own  prin- 
ciples who  is  guided  by  expediency  and  seeks 
to  trim  his  sails  to  the  winds  of  local  opinion 
who  has  reason  to  fear  open  campaigning. 
Such  a  man  Is  deflated  by  the  test.  His 
trimming  is  exposed  and  the  voters  are  dis- 
couraged instead  of  inspired  by  his  ideas. 

The  sound  political  maxim  not  to  waste 
effort  on  territory  that  is  hopelessly  lost  lay 
behind  Jim  Farley's  famous  remarks  in  1936, 
when  Alf  Landon  invaded  California,  then 
strongly  pro-New  Deal,  that  the  opposition 
w£is  throwing  forward  passes  In  the  fourth 
quarter.  Governor  Bricker  might  have  made 
this  maxim  an  excuse  to  stay  out  of  New 
Jersey.  That  State  was  supposed  to  be  In 
Willkie's  vest  pocket  until  Willkie  collapsed 
and,  more  recently.  In  the  ironic  words  of 
the  Tribune's  Miss  Winn,  it  has  been  reputed 
to  be  pulsating  for  Governor  Dewey. 

Governor  Bricker  did  venture  Into  the 
State,  however,  and  his  reception  gave  fur- 
ther proof  of  what  has  been  apparent  to  any- 
one who  has  troubled  to  look  beneath  the 
froth  of  a  few  International  newspapers  and 
a  noisy  minority  of  social  climbers.  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Enst  are  no  different  from  Amer- 
icans in  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  or  the 
Far  West. 

Governor  Bricker  did  not  pull  his  punches 
to  flt  the  toadying  internationalism  that  has 
been  erroneously  Imputed  to  the  majority  of 
easterners.  He  told  the  voters  in  New  Jersey 
the  same  thing  that  he  has  told  the  voters 
of  the  Middle  West— that  if  there  Is  to  be  an 
International  police  force  capable  of  main- 
taining world  order  the  majority  of  the 
policemen  will  be  American  boys;  that  while 
America  must  cooperate  with  other  nations. 
we  likewise  have  the  power  and  right  to  In- 
sist that  other  nations  cooperirte  with  us. 
Cooperation  cannot  be  one-sided. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  national  political 
convention  is  to  select  the  best  candidate  that 
the  party  can  offer  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Presidential  candidate  Is  often,  and  accu- 
rately, referred  to  as  the  standard  bearer  of 
the  party.  Not  only  does  control  of  the  na- 
tional administration  depend  upon  his  lead- 
ership in  the  campnlgn  but  to  a  great  extent 
victory  In  the  thousands  of  other  contests  for 
State  and  iccal  office.  The  delegates  to  tbe 
convention  are  the  leaders  of  ths  State  and 
local  orgnnlRBtlons  of  their  party.  Thty  srs 
Interested,  and  properly  so,  not  only  tn  win- 
ning In  tht  Nation  but  slso  In  winning  In 
their  own  sreos. 

The  Rfpubttcsn  delrgalM  who  gather  In 
Chlcaen  cannot  fnll  tn  be  aware  of  the  lesdsr* 
ship  thai  Ooveritor  Srioker  promises  through 
his  dfrnnnitrstMl  sbitity  to  dlNUN  ths  esm* 
pNiKH  iMitM  hotiMtly  end  eeiirs#eou»ty. 
muto  \Up  (tovprh'ir  Um  InereoMd  the  tempo 
of  hli  Ml»#nKlMM  |inMMH»mi>HtN,  Mr/ RfMiMVHt 
Hn*  Nit4>iHpi«il  lu  lUMUre  thu  enuntry  lliet  he 
will  refrein  (rem  eommitung  the  Vnlied 
HiMisA  t<i  Mny  RPheme  ef  Mirtme  liiierne* 
iiHMNlivm  Of  »iu«t*fMMV»rHm»n».  Th#  vslu*  «'( 
Muy  niK  ii  uMiM'MiM'*  IM  MNtMreily  i^uenituniitil*. 
Iiui  there  mi  be  illile  doulil  ihit  the  Freal* 
dent  wee  foreei  la  li  l^r  ttee  peofreee  thei 
aovsrnor  Sricker  hsi  been  meklng  m  the 
bnly  Hvowed  vnitUiaitie  fur  the  fio^utjllcen 
Aomlnetlon. 


Lottisiane's  General  Chenneult 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Louisiana 
is  proud  of  Gen.  Claire  Lee  Ctien- 
nault.  As  leader  of  the  Flying  Tigers  in 
China,  Cheiuiault  has  spread  the  story  of 
American  flsring  skill  and  valor  across 
the  flaming  skies  of  China.  As  head  of 
the  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  he  has  made 
known  to  discouraged  and  war-worn 
peoples  of  China  the  full  meaning  of  the 
efficiency  and  power  and  protection  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

General  Chennault  is  a  native  of  north 
Louisiana  where  he  still  retains  his  home. 
He  is  the  father  of  seven  children,  and  is 
true  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of  his 
native  State. 

I  ask  permission  to  reprint  below,  a 
short  article  appearing  in  the  May  27, 
1944,  issue  of  Life  magazine: 

LOUISIANA'S   GENERAL   CHENNAULT 

The  final  tragic  side  of  an  airman  In  war- 
time is  the  flght.  Having  mastered  his  plane 
and  all  weathers,  he  must  learn  to  kill  and 
fly  home  again.  Killing  in  the  air  Is  an  in- 
tricate skill,  and  there  is  no  greater  student 
of  it  than  Claire  Lee  Chennault. 

There  is  little  of  the  splt-and-pollsh  sol- 
dier in  Claire  Chennault.  If  he  struts.  It  Is 
because  be  has  a  tense  spine,  bowed  legs, 
and  a  bitter  spirit.  During  the  Flying  Tigers' 
early  battles,  when  he  was  both  studying 
and  teaching  tactics,  he  would  go  up  into 
the  control  tower  at  Toungoo  field  dressed  in 
a  pair  of  shorts,  a  short-sleeved  white  shirt, 
and  a  battered  felt  hat.  and  he  would  dic- 
tate to  a  stenographer  his  comments  on  each 
pilot's  way  of  fighting.  Later  he  would  eiC 
down  with  each  man,  like  a  colleague  rather 
than  a  commander,  and  would  rub  out  tbe 
soft  spots  and  help  make  another  perfect 
fighter. 

This  Informal  soldier  Is  bitter  because  he 
has  always  had  to  flght  for  what  he  believed. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  appointed  t;acher 
In  the  toughest  school  In  backwoods  Louisi- 
ana. He  believed  in  discipline  and  when- 
ever the  big  Athens  boys  got  obstreperous, 
Chennault  asked  them  to  step  out  into  tbe 
yard.    Soon  order  came  to  the  school. 

When  he  first  applied  for  flight  training, 
he  was  turned  down  with  the  comment: 
"Does  not  porSMs  necessary  quallfleations  to 
be  a  successful  aviator."  But  within  S 
months  he  had  fought  his  way  to  Moeptance. 

As  a  military  man,  hr  hM  consistently 
gone  to  bat  fur  the  men  of  his  command, 
but  he  hes  elso  fought  ogelnst  them  when  it 
seemed  right.  Whon  10  of  his  14  A,  V,  O, 
pllotii  bended  In  rMlgnetions  in  April  lOtM, 
biirHUM  IhPf  felt  ihry  were  hp\hu  #Np»iidfd 
hiiMllrMly  by  Chehneult,  he  rMllert  (h>m  in 
NHd  MAidi  "Undpr  (he  Artielei  of  Wki,  ihe 
Munlfthmenl  tot  ieeettMifi  Ih  the  faee  t>i  ut« 
eit#my  u  Hoeih,    Thihti  tt  m^r,"    Ihey  g,U, 

Hm  giKNi  WMrk  hNi  tieftt  his  nghl  tut  niht* 
m,  M  OMUMl  10  iMiiilNri.  Ne  wee  (t<e  lluiy 
Miteteeir  M  mireud.  tut  hte  Heernesn  med* 
h(m  reatfii  froM  Um  Army  in  id4T,  en(l  »i  wee 
not  till  ne  weni  to  OHIne  es  evieMun  edv»*«r 
to  the  Ohtenge  end  uor  rermeil  the  A.  V.  O. 
ihet  his  therfiss  (irovMl  iteemeelvee,  How 
the  Army  Ims  tHksn  htm  heeh.  ond  whether 
they  knuw  It  or  twi,  Aghter  (iiiuis  eli  o\*f 
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the  world  learn  Claire  Chennault's  bitter  lea- 
BonB.  They  learn  the  three  basic  Chennault 
rules: 

Be  flexible:  Chennaiilt  taught  his  Flying 
Tigcn  one  set  of  tactics  wben  they  opposed 
the  Zero  with  the  heavy  P-40 — essentially 
dive,  squirt,  pass.  run.  But  he  said.  "If  we 
had  Zeroe.  we  would  change  our  tactics  and 
beat  the  Japs  flying  P-40's."    And  he  would. 

Be  *  team:  Chennault's  men  on  a  flying 
trapeze  were  such  a  team  that  they  could 
tie  thetr  planes  together  with  short  lengths 
of  string,  take  off,  go  through  brazen  ma- 
neuvers, and  land  with  the  strings  unbro- 
ken. In  war  Chennault  devised  the  two- 
plane  element  rather  than  the  V  of  three  as 
th«  most  efBdent  team. 

Know  your  strength.  In  the  bamboo  bar- 
racks at  Toungoo  he  wovUd  say:  "Each  type 
of  plane  has  Its  strong  points  and  weaknesses. 
The  pilot  who  can  turn  his  advantages 
against  the  enemy's  weakness  will  win  every 
time."  Chennault  used  pencil  and  paper, 
blackboard  and  chalk,  persuasion  and  the 
graceful  hand  movements  of  a  pilot  talking 
•bout  planes  to  show  his  men  their  peculiar 
strengths  and  the  enemy's  weaknesses. 

He  fought  the  Army  to  put  increased  fire- 
power in  their  two-gun  fighters,  but  they 
woxild  not  give  way  until  the  Russians  came 
out  in  Spain  with  four  fixed  guns  firing  syn- 
chronously through  the  whirring  propeller. 
He  fcught  for  fighters  dropping  "frag  "  bombs 
on  bombers.  He  fought  for  paratroopers,  for 
more  emphasis  on  markmanshlp,  for  better 
warning  systems  in  da3rs  before  radar. 

Like  all  really  good  lighters,  Claire  Chen- 
nault has  a  warm,  gentle  core.  There  was  no 
rank  in  his  A.  V.  O.'s;  there  Is  no  authority 
aoeept  excellence  in  his  Fourteenth  Air 
Puree.  Be  baa  seven  children  of  his  own,  but 
Chinese  poverty  so  moved  him  that  he 
adopted  several  Chinese  orphans.  He  Is  a 
good  teacher  because,  having  had  a  bitter 
fight  In  life  himself,  he  is  sensitive  to  other 
people's  troubles. 

But  he  Is  pugnacious,  too.  and  he  certainly 
looks  it.  One  of  his  men  wnn  A«ked  one  day 
to  describe  his  face.  "He  looks,"  the  flyer 
■aid,  "as  If  hed  been  holding  his  face  out  of 
a  cockpit  into  a  storm  for  years."  The  flyer 
should  have  added  that  be  was  holding  it  out 
there  to  look  for  someone  in  the  storm  to 
flght  with. 


Extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  XLUMon 

IN  TBS  HOU8I  OP  RXPR1BBNTATIVI8 

Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Ux.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leftTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  preamble  of  a  petition 
for  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  containing  approximately 
32.000  signatures.  The  petition  has  been 
filed  with  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  that  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  which  expires 
June  30,  1944,  has  been  effective  in  preventing 
runaway  prices.  In  the  light  of  what  hap- 
pened during  and  after  the  last  war — rising 
prices  and  collapse,  we  are  determined  that 
the  present  law  be  renewed. 

We  are  aware  that  major  threats  are  being 
made  to  the  price-control  program.  Casualty 
Usts  cast  shadows  over  all  of  us.    More  and 


more  of  our  sons,  hxisbands, 
see  active  duty  in   the  dangerous 
ahead.    Our  worries  increase 
tunate  that  in  such  critical 
es&ary  for  the  citizens  of  this 
Blpate  energy  in  this  flght  to 
that  Is  so  obviously  essential 
welfare. 


1  nd  friends  will 

months' 

It  is  tmfor- 

imes  It  is  nec- 

country  to  dls- 

r^new  a  program 

for  the  general 


?ar. 


Price   control,   like   total 
party.    We  urge  you  who  represent 
gress  to  work  aggressively  to  p  event 
and  thus  strengthen  the  mon(le 
on   the   battlefront   as   well 
petition   you — our 
tinue  and  extend  the  price-cctitrol 
out    crippling   amendments 
vision  for  adequate  funds  to 
enforcement. 


Is    beyond 
us  In  Con- 
inflation, 
at  home  and 
Therefore,  we 
representatives — to   con- 
law  V7lth- 
ind   with    pro- 
strengthen  Its 


Back  the  Invasion — Prpduce  for 
Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  RijMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfcENTATTVES 


Saturday,  June  10, 


Mr.  LaPXDLLETTE.     Mr 
der  leave  to  extend  my  rem|ir 
call  attention  to  the  ufficia 
the  Evansville  Industrial 
C.  I.  O.,  upon  the  invasH)n 
which  has  been  sent  to  me 
sentative  of  the  Eighth 
diana.  and  which  reads  ai 


1944 


Speaker,  un- 

ks,  I  wish  to 

statement  of 

l^nion  Council, 

of  Europe 

as  the  Repre- 

E^strict  of  In- 

foUows: 


BTATrMeWT  OF  SVANSVILLB  INDUSTRIAL  TTNION 
COtWCIt,  C.  I.  O.,  TO  T  M  PCOPLI  Of 
XVANSVIIXJC — BACK  TH«  IKT  USION — PSODUCB 
rO«    TICTOaT 

Allied  invasion  of  Hitler  l^irope  hastens 
the  day  of  unconditional  sun  ender  and  vic- 
tory over  fascism.  The  men  and  women  of 
our  flghtlng  forces  are  maklr  g  the  supreme 
sacrifice  to  Insure  that  the  '  four  freedoms" 
will  conquer  the  bloody  opprei  islon  of  Hitler's 
hordes.  America  proudly  wl  nesses  the  trl- 
luiphant  march  of  her  sons  1  a  their  mission 
of  liberation.  Freemen  of  all  lands  are 
flghtlng  today  in  Prance  agilnst  the  bar- 
barians. Prom  west,  from  i  ast.  and  from 
the  south.  Europe  is  being  llserated. 

No  American  will  hesitate  to  make  his 
greatest  effort  In  order  to  pro  luce  and  speed 
the  weapons  of  war  to  the  Ightlng  fronu. 
The  people  of  Bvanrvllle  ai  >  engaged  100 
percent  in  war  production.  We  want  to 
supply  the  guns,  tanks,  ships  and  planes  to 
our  soldiers  in  such  great  nu  nbers  that  the 
•nemy  wUl  be  cnashed  speed!  y  and  our  sons 
•nd  brothers  will  have  an  e  irly,  vlctorloxis 
homecoming.  Labor  and  Ind-  istry  in  Evans- 
ville will  produce  without  ha  t  the  weapons 
of  war.  We  will  not  besttal  e.  we  will  not 
slow  down  or  stop  our  work  intU  victory  is 
ouiT  and  the  boys  are  home. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Is  urging  all  (if  its  members 
to  support  to  the  last  dollar  the  Plftb  Wsr 
Bond  drive:  our  members  are  ;  narchlng  down 
to  the  Red  Cross  blood  hauls  in  the  htrn- 
dreds  of  thousands  to  give  vitally  needed 
blood  to  our  armed  forces.  rhe  C.  I.  O.  Is 
backing  the  President  In  his  pi  'ogram  of  price 
control  and  rationing  to  guarantee  that  the 
hardships  of  war  will  be  distributed  fairly 
among  all  the  people.  We  ha  ve  pledged  our 
fullest  support  to  all  and  an;  measures  our 
Commander  in  Chief  deems  necessary  for 
the  successful  prosecution  ol  the  Invasion. 
Labor  Is  ready  to  unite  witl  all  American 
organizations  to  produoe  for  victory. 


Men  and  women  of  Evansville,  no  sacri- 
fice is  too  great,  no  task  too  heavy,  to  back 
the  invasion  and  help  destroy  Hitler's  gang. 
In  the  words  of  our  President: 

"Germany  has  not  yet  been  driven  to  sur- 
render. Germany  has  not  yet  been  driven  to 
the  point  where  she  will  be  unable  to  recom- 
mence world  conquest  a  generation  hence. 
Therefore,  the  victory  still  lies  some  distance 
ahead.  That  distance  will  be  covered  In  due 
time — ^have  no  fear  of  that.  But  it  will  be 
tough  and  it  will  be  costly." 

Back  the  Invasion.    Produce  for  victory. 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBa 
Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  immediate  need  for  this 
legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  Price  Control  Act  and  the  Sta- 
bilization Act  will  expire  on  June  30, 
1944. 

It  is  essential  that  these  two  acts  con- 
tinue In  force.  The  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration provides  for  continuance  of 
their  operation  for  a  period  of  1  year. 
By  limiting  the  extension  of  1  year,  it  Is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  continuance 
of  the  stabilization  program  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. During  the  year  of  continued 
operation  not  only  will  consumers  be  in- 
sured against  an  inflationary  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  but  Congress  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  op- 
eration of  the  act  and  its  effects  and  the 
necessity  of  its  continuance  a  year  hence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  In  some  particu- 
lars the  regulations  and  requirements  of 
the  OlBce  of  Price  Administration  In  its 
administration  of  the  act  have  produced 
hardships  and  conditions  that  justified 
complaints.  However,  most  of  such 
complaints  were  based  upon  conditions 
arising  from  administration  of  the  act. 
Some  of  the  conditions  repre.sented,  in 
my  opinion,  mistakes  in  administration 
that  should  not  have  occurred.  Some 
have  been  corrected  and  promises  made 
for  suitable  remedy  as  to  others. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  complaints 
made,  some  Justified  and  others  not,  the 
fact  remains  that  without  price  control 
the  resultant  conditions  would  have  been 
Intolerable.  Consumers,  especially  of 
the  low-income  group,  v.ould  have  been 
caught  in  an  upward  Inflationary  swirl 
that  would  have  caused  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing to  have  gone  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  average  family  to  meet.  It  is  bad 
enough  now,  but  what  would  It  have  been 
had  there  been  no  price  control?  It  is 
unpleasant  to  even  contemplate  the  mis- 
ery and  distress  that  would  have  re- 
sulted? 

I  am  not  in  accord  with  the  effort  being 
made  by  selfish  Interests  to  break  down 
effective  price  control  by  weakening 
amendments  to  the  act,  and  thereby  per- 
mit profit  gains  through  price  increases 
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at  the  expense  of  consumers — workers 
in  industry  !ind  trade,  white-collar  work- 
ers, farm  workers,  the  aged  living  on 
meager  allotments  or  pensions,  the  wives 
and  dependents  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  are  serving  their  country, 
and  those  dependent  upon  the  limited 
death  benefits  received  as  a  result  of 
husband  or  father  having  given  his  life 
in  this  or  some  previous  war,  and  those 
servicemen  and  their  dependents  com- 
pelled to  exist  on  the  meager  allotments 
or  compensation  allowed  in  case  of  injury 
in  war  service.  The  duty  to  protect  these 
and  others  from  the  ravages  of  uncon- 
trolled infiation  and  an  ever-rising  cost 
of  living  would  justify  measures  to 
strengthen  the  Price  Control  Act  instead 
of  weakening  it. 

Furthermore  control  of  prices  on  ma- 
terials and  equipment  produced  for  the 
use  of  our  armed  forces  means  control  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  American 
people.  According  to  Price  Administra- 
tor Chester  Bowles,  operation  of  price 
control  has  meant  a  saving  to  our  pro- 
curement agencies  on  munitions  and 
other  war  contracts  of  nearly  $65,000,- 
000.000.  This  means  that  where  between 
July  1940  and  December  1943  we  spent 
$136,000,000,000,  we  would  have  spent,  in 
the  absence  of  price  control,  at  least 
$201,000,000,000.  This  is  people's  money. 
It  is  the  money  of  holders  of  War  bonds. 
It  is  tne  hard-earned  money  of  the  tax- 
payers of  today  and  of  the  taxpayers  of 
tomorrow. 

Thus,  whether  the  matter  of  price  con- 
trol is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Individual  citizen  or  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, both  being  consumers,  they  are 
each  deeply  interested  and  their  welfare 
requires  adequate  and  effective  price 
control.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  provide  such. 

I  shall  vote  to  extend  the  Price  Control 
Act.  against  weakening  amendments, 
and  to  provide  the  funds  that  are  neces- 
sary for  adequate  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  act. 


The  Cortain  Riiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  CAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  finished  reading  one  of  the  most 
worth-while  books  it  has  ever  been  my 
pleasure  to  read.  I  refer  to  Quentin 
Reynolds'  the  Curtain  Rises,  published 
by  Random  House,  Inc.  The  entire  book 
is  well  worth  calling  to  the  attention  of 
Members  of  this  House  as  well  as  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  but  on  pages 
350  to  352  is  contained  one  of  the  most 
enlightening  statements  concerning  our 
war  effort  that  I  have  ever  read.  Ran- 
dom House.  Inc.,  has  given  me  permission 
to  quote  this  material,  and  I  include  it 
here  as  part  of  my  extension  of  remarks. 
May  I  say,  that  I  commend  it  heartily 


as   an   antidote   for   partisanship   and 

prejudice. 

I've  been  home  for  a  month  now.  and  for 
the  first  time  in  7  months  I'm  completely 
bewildered.  It  was  a  shock  to  pick  up  the 
papers  and  read  columns  of  criticism  of  our 
war  effort.  Eversrthlng  I  saw  In  the  war  Eone 
led  me  to  believe  that  our  materiel  was  the 
best  in  the  world;  that  a  military  miracle 
had  been  achieved  in  the  rapid  training  of 
our  troops;  that  our  war  effort  was  being 
handled  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape,  lest 
effort,  and  inefficiency.  I  knew  that  neither 
General  Marshall  nor  General  Elsenhower 
could  wave  magic  wands  and  have  the  ships 
arrive  In  the  Mediterranean  right  on  time, 
loaded  with  just  what  we  needed  for  combat. 
I  felt  that  somebody  back  home  mvist  be 
doing  a  wonderful  job  of  organization  and 
administration  to  effect  this  result.  I  knew 
that  when  an  American  soldier  set  foot  on 
an  enemy  beach  he  had  the  best  equipment 
possible.  He  had  everything  that  human 
ingenuity  could  give  him  to  protect  himself 
and  to  minln\lze  his  danger.  He  even  had 
two  ampoules  of  morphine  and  a  package  of 
sulfa  powder  In  his  pocket.  His  emergency 
rations  were  the  best  ever  devised,  and  they 
even  Included  something  which,  to  the  G.  I., 
Is  more  Important  than  food — cigarettes  and 
matches.  Somebody  back  home  must  have 
been  responsible  for  all  this.  The  Army  could 
not  do  it  alone.  Tet,  from  the  papers,  one 
would  think  that  Washington  was  a  mad- 
house, inhabited  by  certified  lunatics,  crooks, 
or  shady  politicians.  It  was  disheartening, 
because  when  you  first  come  home  you're  eo 
filled  with  pride  at  the  great  job  America  has 
done  and  Is  doing  that  you  feel  like  waving  a 
flag.  Tou  get  so  impatient  with  the  snide, 
petty  criticism  of  our  leaders  that  you  end 
up  by  diving  into  the  sports  pages.  Tou  read 
the  most  senseless,  absurd  speeches  by  some 
of  our  duly  elected  Members  of  Congress, 
and  you  shudder  and  wonder  why  they  don't 
inform  themselves  about  conditions  before 
they  spout  preconceived  political  convic- 
tions. When  you  return  you  are  laboring 
under  the  apparently  absurd  delusion  that 
we  are  at  war  with  Japan  and  Germany. 
Reading  some  newspapers,  you  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  we  are  at  war 
with  Britain  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  arrived  home  and  immediately  went  to  a 
quiet  resort  for  a  week  to  catch  my  breath 
and  to  get  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  when 
you  are  awakened  at  night  by  the  sound  of  an 
airplane  engine  you  don't  have  to  freeze  with 
terror  or  look  for  a  slit  trench.  It  takes  some 
time  to  realize  that  any  plane  you  bear  back 
home  is  a  friendly  one<  I  tolerated  the  lovely 
country  resort  for  a  week.  Elderly  gentle- 
men dressed  each  night  for  dinner  and  then 
dozed  off  In  comfortable  chairs  In  the  hotel 
lobby.  I  felt  that  every  now  and  thsn  one  of 
them  would  wake  up  and  stop  a  passing  bell- 
boy to  ask,  "la  Roosevelt  dead  yet?"  When 
the  bellboy  said  "No,"  the  elderly,  black-tied 
gentleman  would  look  disappointed  and  then 
go  back  to  sleep. 

At  the  resort  a  man  asked  me  where  I  lived. 
I  told  him  I  lived  in  New  York  City.  "How 
awfull"  he  said,  looking  at  me  sympatheti- 
cally.   "All  you  see  there  are  Jews." 

"I'm  used  to  being  with  Jews."  I  told  him. 
"Where  I've  been  lately  the  place  is  full  of 
them." 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked. 

"I've  been  with  the  First  Division  in  Sicily." 
I  said.  "Full  of  Jews.  It'll  please  you  to 
know  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  them  were  killed." 

He  looked  at  me  and  blinked,  not  under- 
standing, and  I  walked  away  becavise  I  was 
afraid  that  I  might  get  sick  or  slug  him. 

This  was  the  Aiperica  I  returned  to.  Our 
men  abroad  deserve  something  better  than  a 
country  which  is  still  stupid  with  reaction 
and  prejudice.  There  are  no  Democrats,  no 
Republicans  at  the  front.  There  are  no 
Protestants,  no  Catholics,  no  Jews  at  the 


front.  There  are  men  In  uniform  who,  at  the 
very  best,  are  giving  up  a  year  or  2  of  their 
lives  to  serve  a  country  they  believe  in.  To 
paraphrase  Tolstoy  again,  those  maggots  who 
continually  gnaw  at  the  healthy  body  of 
America  perhaps  can  do  no  permanent  harm, 
but  we  would  be  fools  to  allow  them  to  go  too 
far. 

I  know  no  one  In  America — except  the  par- 
ents and  wives  and  children  of  the  dead— 
who  has  as  yet  been  called  upon  to  make  any 
real  sacrifice.  We  suffer  some  minor  Incon- 
veniences, but  actually  the  war  hasn't 
touched  us  yet.  It  hasn't  touched  us  as  it 
has  touched  the  people  of  Britain  or  Rusaia. 
I  am  sure  that  if  we  were  called  upon  to  make 
the  sacrifices  they  have  made  we.  as  a  people, 
would  be  equal  to  our  destiny.  Whether  that 
time  will  ever  come.  I  don't  know.  I  doubt  it 
very  much.  But  if  the  time  does  come,  it 
may  find  us  unprepared — mentally. 


Twenty  Million  Forgotten  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10,  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
John  Hanberg  for  the  Daily  Calumet  of 
Chicago,  m.,  of  May  31,  1944: 

TWDTTT    MILLION    FOBOOTTBM    AMOUCAKS 

The  great  mass  of  war  poor,  obeciu'ed  be- 
neath a  flashy  layer  of  war  rich,  has  found 
a  champion  in  United  States  Senator  Elbixt 
D.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  In  an  arti- 
cle in  the  June  Reader's  Digest,  condensed 
from  the  American  magazine.  Senator 
Thomas  cites  evidence  that  more  than  20.- 
000,000  Americans  are  living  on  incomes  that 
have  not  risen  appreciably  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, while  their  taxes  have  increased  and  the 
cost  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  has 
gone  up,  leaving  them.  In  effect,  with  a  cut 
in  income  of  from  26  to  60  percent. 

Most  of  these  people  whom  the  Senator 
calls  the  forgotten  men  and  women  are 
salaried  workers  who  ordinarily  belong  to  no 
union,  and  have  no  exj>erlenced  negotiators 
plead  their  caaee.  One  group,  he  says,  con- 
sists of  900,000  school  teachers  wboae  aalarlea 
average  less  than  11.660  a  year.  Then,  be 
finds,  there  are  more  than  4,600.000  white- 
collar  workers  on  public  pay  rolls,  from  the 
tiniest  towns  up  to  the  Nation's  Capital, 
whose  earnings,  in  spite  of  an  over-all  in- 
crease, average  up  to  only  1118  per  month. 
He  also  points  out  that  136.000  clergymen 
have  received  little,  if  any.  increase  in  salary; 
and  nearly  a  million  employees  of  hospitals 
are  notoriously  underpaid. 

In  the  Senators  opinion,  the  largest  group 
paying  more  than  Its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
war,  however,  Is  made  up  of  workers  In  offices 
and  stores,  and  salesmen.  He  says  tlxat  a 
1943  survey  of  351  companies  found  that 
salaries  for  flle  clerks.  typlsU.  switchboard 
operators,  and  stenographers  averaged  $22, 
$23,  125.  and  $30.  respectively.  whUe  the  av- 
erage wage  for  clerks  in  department  stores 
in  New  York  is  $23.  This  average,  he  ex- 
plains, combines  the  salaries  of  workers  who 
are  being  paid  a  living  wage  with  the  salaries 
of  multitudes  who  are  not.  which  means  that 
many  an  office  worker  Is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  buying  food  and  clothing  on  •16.50 
a  week. 
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One  of  the  waya  In  which  Ctongresa  can  help 
the  white-collar  worker,  the  Senator  writes. 
to  to  tocrease  the  take-home  pay  of  those 
who  are  Buffering  real  privation  by  Increasing 
their  tax  exemption.  The  take-home  pay 
to  what  the  worker  actually  has  left  after  20 
percent  has  been  taken  out  of  his  salary  for 
withholding  tax.  10  percent  for  War  bonds.  1 
percent  for  social  security,  and  perhaps  an- 
^«ther  percentage  for  a  company  retirement 
fund. 

Most  Important  of  all.  Congress  should 
MM  the  War  Labor  Board  restrictions  on  sal- 
ules  in  the  lower  brackets.  But  it  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  W.  L.  B.  usually  does 
not  oppoM  raises  that  bring  wages  up  to  60 
cents  an  hour,  and  that  most  employers  of  8 
or  fewer  employees  are  exempt  from  W.  L.  B. 
rulings.  Nor  has  the  Board  authority  aver 
Btate.  county,  or  municipal  employees,  or 
nonproAt  hospitals. 

tMTTi'ng  slightly  the  restrictions  on  raises 
will  not  bring  more  Inflation,  he  insists.  In- 
ftotlon.  writes  the  Senator,  is  brought  by  un- 
controlled wasters  squandering  on  lux\iries. 
not  by  giving  a  shabbily  dressed  typist  $2.50 
more  a  week,  or  by  Increasing  the  wages  of  a 
bank  clerk  so  that  he  and  his  family  can 
~keep  up  the  payments  on  their  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  mew  Toix 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTATTVBS 

Saturday,  June  10. 1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Yorskd  Llsty,  Czech  daily 
paper: 

LISICS 

(By  Stantolav  Budln) 

We  were  never  there.  And  yet,  we  see  them 
clearly. 

A  typical  mining  town.  A  long  main  street, 
bordered  with  snug,  miners'  cottages.  The 
seventeenth  century  ch\irch.  A  cheerful 
furden  at  the  parsonage.  An  elemenury 
Khool  from  which  have  graduated  many  gen- 
erations. During  the  Republic,  a  new  school 
was  built,  a  light,  beautiful,  clean  building. 
Two  or  three  taverns  where  In  the  evening.  It 
WM  so  gay  and  where  workers  from  the 
Bustehrad  railway  gathered,  and  card  players 
played  their  games.  Two  tobacco  stores 
where  were  sold  the  chMpest  cigarettes,  and 
where  a  leglcM  invalid  at  about  11  o'clock 
received  ftom  Prague  the  evening  papers,  and, 
•  few  jmn  ago.  the  workers'  paper,  too.  At 
the  end  of  the  village  was  a  large  estate  with 
a  large  garden.  A  mill  at  the  brook.  A  herd 
of  geeM  on  the  village  square.  In  the  qxilet 
■ummer  afternoon  one  could  hear  the  little 
train  thundering  into  the  distant  station. 
Behind  the  village  a  little  forest,  not  full  of 
hundred-year-old  oaks,  but  a  growth  of  un- 
derbnish  on  marshy  soil. 

We  don't  know  anyone  from  Lidice.    And- 
yet.  we  aee  them  clearly. 

Miners.  Before  sunrlM  they  go  to  work  In 
the  mlnM.  carrying  Jugs  of  rye  coffee.  They 
have  labored  in  the  underground  long  now 
«nd  the  black  dust  has  settled  In  their  lungs. 
They  return  home  from  work,  dirty,  soiled, 
worn-out,  but  they  slowly  go  their  way,  dis- 
cuMing  events  in  a  world  wise  fashion.  No- 
where In  the  world  to  there  a  more  aristocratic 
worker.  Nowhere  In  the  world  are  there 
people  who  bum  more  passionately  for  truth, 
for  Justice.   Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  a 
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people  who  more  stubbornly 
Miners,  miners  for  generatloiu 
proletariat    sUte,    haughty, 
above  everything  else  in  the 
treachery. 

The  miners.    Mothers,  who 
children  strictly,  who  keep  th4ir 
In  shining  cleanliness,  who 
hungry  mouths  with  one  pooi 
The  girls,  alert,  sprightly, 
in   the   factoriea   and   In   thu 
dance  so  gaily.     The  childrc^ 
lads  and  glrto  with  hahr  like 
the  village  square. 

And  then  came  the  night 
the  10th  of  June. 

It  was  a  pleasantly  cool 
With  the  smell  of  the  forest 
air.    Neighbors  were  sitting 
talking  of  the  laborious  worl 
of  the  small  starvation  ration^ 
in   Prague,   remembered   old 
Czech  was  lord  in  his  own 
the  latest  news  from  London 
sleep.     In  Lidice,  everyone 
bed   early.     Especially    today 
can  be  forgotten  In  sleep. 

It  was  a  quiet  and  silent 
the   clean    and   clear    sky    a 
scended  on  the  village. 

On  the  road  from  Bustehrad 
the  panzer  armored  cars 
ored.    The  dogs  In  the  village 
anxiously.     A  hundred  and 
derers  in  black  uniforms,  w 
head  on  their  caps.  surroun( 
dashed  to  the  mayor's  homi  i 
from  bed.  fired  a  few  roiuide 
chine  gun  at  the  village  squa  -e 
groups,  raided  the  homes,  an( 
ends  of  their  rifles  chased 
fused  people  Into  the  streets, 
flashlights  looked  under  beds 
sheds,   whether    anyone    had 
stuffed  their  pockets  with 
and  with  the  butt  ends  of 
furniture,  with  bayonet* 
beds. 

The  cry  of  the  drunken 
wails  of  women  and  the  wee 
bung  like  a  pall  above  the 

In  the  light  of  floodlampi 
Tided  the  men  from  the 
from  the  children.    Bloody 
men   staggered   to   one  side 
square.    The  chin  of  the 
The    children    clutched    at 
skirts,  but  notwithstanding 
their    h«artbreaking    cries, 
with  vulgar  curses  tore  them 
them  aside. 

Horror   descended   upon 
guns  barked.    Blood  splashet 
The  weeping  and  crying  of 
and  children  only  stimulated 
murderers. 

And  then  the  killers 
and  fainting  women  into 
threw  the  children  Into  oth^ 
ransacked   the   village,  chasejd 
from  the  barns,  threw  straw 
tage,  poured  on  kerosene.  an( 

On  the  morning  of  the 
year  1940,  Lidice  burned 
police  of  the  murderers 
lage  so  that  no  one  from 
villages  could  come  near, 
murdered  martyrs  smolderec 
square.    Cars  full  of  women 
appeared   In    the   direction 
frontiers. 

In  the  castle  In  Prague,  th< 
dictated  a  message  which 
to  the  whole  world:   "The 
sheltered  murderers,  a 
stations,  large  food  stores;  it 
fact  that  the  population  of 
In  the  active  service  of  th4 
The  village  was  leveled  to 
name  eraMd  from  tbt  map 
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Yesterday,  even  in  Czechoslovakia,  very 
few  people  knew  the  name  of  the  village  o< 
Lidice.  Today  It  to  known  all  over  tha 
world. 

Someone  said  that  a  day  will  come  antf 
Lidice  will  again  be  rebuilt  from  the  ashea 
and  that  It  will  be  better  and  more  beau- 
tifully built  than  before.  Oh,  no.  This  the 
Czechoslovak  nation  will  not  permit.  Adolf 
Hitler  dreamt  of  a  thousand-year  German 
Reich.  Thus,  here,  on  the  ruins  and  ashes  of 
the  mining  town  of  Lidice,  on  an  earth 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  Czech  miners  and 
the  tears  of  Czech  mothers  and  children, 
here  on  this  holy  ground  will  for  a  thousand 
years  stand  a  monument  to  Hitler's  Third 
Reich.  Centuries  will  pass,  and  perhaps 
people  will  want  to  forget  that  here  at  one 
time  a  nation  of  murderers  and  pyromanlacs 
stood,  that  here  at  one  time  hangmen  and 
cutthroats  ruled.  It  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Lidice  will  stay  just  as  it  is  today,  as  an 
undying  monument  to  the  glory  and  great- 
ness of  the  German  nation.  Not  Weimar,  the 
seat  of  Goethe,  nor  Munich,  the  seat  of  Hit- 
ler, nor  Berlin,  the  seat  of  emperors,  nor 
the  castles  on  the  Rhine,  the  seat  of  thiev- 
ing knights — no,  Lidice  will  become  forever 
the  symbol  of  the  German  nation. 

So.  as  sure  as  there  Is  a  God  on  high,  thto 
night  of  the  tenth  of  June  In  the  mining  vil- 
lage of  Lidice,  must  aever  be  forgotten  by 
men. 


Unfair  Competitioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  enclose  herewith 
a  petition  received  from  a  number  of 
responsible  constituents  and  merchants 
in  Cheboygan  County,  Mich.,  in  my 
district,  who  resent  the  unfair  competi- 
tion which  they  are  receiving  from 
cooperatives  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment which  are  seriously  threatening  the 
successful  continuation  of  their  own 
business,  which  in  many  instances  rep- 
resents their  life  work  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  their  life's  savings.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter which  merits  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  this  Congress 
because  if  we  dry  up  the  source  of  rev- 
enue from  the  taxes  which  these  small 
businessmen  of  America  pay,  we  will  not 
only  seriously  Jeopardize  any  possible 
continued  support  for  this  type  of  un- 
fair competition,  but  indeed  will  Jeopard- 
ize the  continuation  of  our  form  of 
Government  under  private  initiative  and 
private  enterprise. 

The  petition  follows: 

CHZ80TCAN,  Mich.,  June  1,  1944. 
Hon.  Fked  Bkaolxt, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Eleventh  District.  Michigan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkax  Ma.  Bbaolxt:  We  realize  that  under 
presently  prevailing  conditions  you  are  del- 
uged with  complaints  of  every  type,  both  real 
and  fancied.  However,  we  do  believe  that 
the  following  U  of  sufOcient  Importance  to 
Justify  yotjr  consideration: 

We  refer  to  an  apparently  specially  privi- 
leged group,  whose  ranks  have  shown  a  tre* 
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mendous  increase  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  speak  of 
the  cooperatives.  It  does  seem  that  this  in- 
crease has  been  at  the  exjjense  of  private 
business  of  the  same  nature  with  whom  they 
are  In  direct  competition. 

Their  path  has  been  smoothed  by  the  pref- 
erence accorded  them  In  their  dealings  with 
governmental  agencies.  A  case  in  point:  A 
local  mUling  company,  privately  operated, 
obtained  during  the  period  of  August  1943 
to  January  1944  five  cars  of  Government 
wheat.  Since  then  no  more  has  been  made 
available  to  them,  nor  do  they  have  any 
assurance  that  any  wUl  be  avaUable.  This 
wheat,  purchased  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  being  delivered  regu- 
larly to  the  local  cooperative. 

The  position  in  which  this  situation  places 
a  private  firm  with  their  customers  is  readily 
understandable.  If  this  condition  continues 
to  exist  In  one  t3T3e  of  business,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  to  deter  any  other  group  pur- 
chasers from  going  into  the  same  set-up 
regardless  of  what  the  commodity  might  be. 
The  local  cooperative  was  Est  up  and  or- 
ganized by  two  men  who  are  on  the  Govern- 
ment pay  roll,  namely,  the  A.  A.  A.  county 
chairman  and  the  P.  8.  A.  county  supervisor. 
These  men  spent  considerable  amount  of 
time  on  the  proposition  the  year  previous 
to  their  commencing  business  and  are  also 
spenaing  a  good  share  of  their  time  at  the 
local  co-op  plant  since  opening  last  Septem- 
ber. Also,  while  organizing,  they  sent  their 
literature  out  to  the  farmers  in  franked  en- 
velopes which,  we  understand,  are  to  be  used 
for  Government  business  only;  and  are  op- 
erating on  money  loaned  from  the  Govern- 
ment which  Is,  after  all,  the  taxpayers* 
money.  Frankly,  we  believe  this  type  of  or- 
ganizing should  be  investigated. 

Further,  the  Federal  tax  exemptions  en- 
Joyed  by  these  associations,  particularly  now 
when  the  tax  burden  Is  greatest  on  private 
business,  adds  tremendous  advantage.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Nation  cannot  exist  without  a 
strong  and  dependable  tax  structure,  but  the 
load  r  .ust  be  borne  in  proportion  by  all. 

The  argument  avanced  by  the  Cooperatives 
that  they  have  no  taxable  profits  is  weak  when 
It  is  realized  that  whether  It  be  a  profit  to 
Bo-ie  or  a  saving  to  others,  the  dollar  is  still 
there  and  somebody  is  not  paying  their  proper 
share  of  tax.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
private  enterprise  is  being  made  to  pay  the 
cost  of  subsidization  of  these  associations. 

There  has  been  recently  set-up  in  Chicago 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Association  whose 
avowed  purpose  to  to  endeavor  to  correct  In- 
equality in  taxes,  particularly  those  concern- 
ing the  Cooperatives.  They  Intend  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  and 
we  strongly  urge  that  you  give  this  your  most 
careful  consideration  in  order  that  it  may  be 
brought  before  our  fellow  members  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Fred  J.  Stencil,  grocer;  F.  J.  Dougherty, 
Dougherty  Milling  Co.;  Al.  Bonse- 
cours,  Al.  Bonsecours  &  Sons; 
Harold  K.  Werner,  Werner's 
Friendly  Service;  Guy  A.  Thomp- 
son, retired  merchant;  Charles  C. 
CuUiton,  Culliton  Drug  Co.;  C.  J. 
OToole,  plant  manager,  clothing: 
J.  L.  Louisignau,  merchant;  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Boulanger,  meats  and  gro- 
ceries; Duffln  &  Durand,  Dry  Goods 
Co.;  James  Lites,  Cheboygan 
Candy  Co.;  F.  J.  Haletunson,  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturing  Co.;  B.,  E. 
Schulz,  appliances;  Al.  H.  Weber, 
editor  and  publisher;  A.  E.  Rogers, 
hardware;  Harold  Leeland,  Gam- 
ble Store;  M.  M.  Riggs.  publishing, 
all  of  Cheboygan,  Mich.;  LeRoy  J. 
Ormsbee.  hardware  store,  of 
Afton,  Mich.;  Raymond  McMullen, 
farmer;   Al.  Merrttt,  dairy;   Fred 


Leslie,  cream  buyer;  C.  T.  Strom- 
inger,  store  manager;  L.  I.  Parks, 
retaU  grocer;  Louto  O.  Burgtorf, 
farmer;  Albert  J.  LaLonde.  hotel; 
R.  W.  Lund,  machine  shop;  Marvin 
McNitt,  Lakeland  creamery;  Vern 
R.  Wight,  Jeweler;  J.  C.  Ritten- 
house,  manufacturer:  Joseph  M. 
Buerger,  retailer;  John  J.  Meyer, 
bowling  alley;  Victor  Hansen, 
farmer;  Robert  Wylle.  farming,  all 
of  Cheboygan.  Mich.;  Herbert  C. 
Hutchinson,  farmer,  of  Afton, 
Mich.;  Edward  Douglas,  nursery: 
Claude  Wheelock.  wholesale  gaso- 
line; John  A.  Thompson,  retail 
lumber  company;  C.  M.  Morrison, 
gasoline,  wholesale  and  retail  au- 
tomobile sales  and  service;  William 
Woiderskl,  Jr.,  farmer;  J.  B.  Cook, 
manufacturer  of  bakery  prod- 
ucts; J.  M.  Mankovich,  gasoline 
distributor;  Arthur  L.  Martin,  tax- 
payer; R.  A.  Hugill,  wood  turning; 
G.  G.  Atchison,  retail  coal  mer- 
chant; K.  A.  Boucher,  automobile 
dealer;  W.  B.  Green,  coal  and 
dock;  C.  A.  Leonall.  drugs;  Lewto 
E.  Berry,  attorney;  Otto  Beasgalle, 
farmer;  Margaret  Jewell,  grocer; 
Richard  Jewell,  retired  farmer; 
Eugene  Woodmansee,  farmer; 
Amiel  Carlson,  farmer,  aU  of 
Cheboygan,  Mich. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 
and  Picketing  of  the  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  CCORCIA 

,IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  10,  1944 

Mr.   GIBSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave   to   extend    my   remarks   in   the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
Houss  or  Representativis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  27, 1944. 

Mt  Dzar  FanENo:  Following  you  will  find, 
and  I  hope  read  In  full,  two  speeches  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  week. 

These  speeches  deal  briefly,  but  frankly, 
with  a  matter  that  to  of  great  concern  to  every 
person  who  has  instilled  in  him  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles  and  heritages  of  the 
Old  South,  and  should  be  of  momentous  con- 
cern to  every  person  who  has  enjoyed  the 
blessings  and  protection  of  this  great  democ- 
racy of  ours. 

I  know  so  well  where  the  efforts  of  thto  un- 
American  bunch  of  hoodlums  are  going  to 
carry  xis  unless  they  are  stopped  that  I  have 
dedicated  myself,  so  long  as  I  am  able  to 
speak,  to  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end. 

In  the  capacity  I  am  serving  you,  I  realize 
I  am  your  spokesman,  and  after  reading  these 
speeches,  if  you  think  I  am  wrong  in  my 
convictions  and  efforts,  then  I  want  you  to 
write  me  and  give  me  your  views.  If  you 
think  I  am  right,  then  I  want  you  to  give 
me  your  full  support  from  time  to  time  as 
these  issues  arise. 

With  every  good  wish  to  you  and  your 
family,  and  pledging  you  to  continue  a  relent- 
less fight  against  these  foes  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  traditions  of  the  Old  South, 
I  am 

Your  friend, 

John  S.  Gibson, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Eighth  District  0/  Georgia. 


While  They  Fight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  June  9,  1944 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    for 

more  than  2Vj  years  some  of  the  finest 
young  men  of  America  have  been  fight- 
ing, suffering,  and  dying  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Now  the  invasion  of 
Europe  has  started.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  men  have  been 
wounded  and  thousands  have  been  killed. 
Many  of  them  were  boys  who  had  never 
lived  as  you  and  I  have  lived.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  passed  the  half -century 
mark,  they  were  just  children.  They  did 
not  want  war.  They  had  no  part  in  de- 
ciding whether  we  should  have  war. 
Many  Just  fight,  suffer,  and  die. 

More  than  5,000,000  of  the  future 
citizens  of  this  country,  upon  whom  the 
very  exi.«tence  of  our  Nation,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  welfare,  depended,  have 
been  sent  abroad  and.  before  this  cruel 
war  is  over,  all  too  many  of  them  will 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  war  god;  all 
too  many  will  lie  buried  abroad  and 
many — yes,  many — will  have  been  ut- 
terly destroyed,  even  their  resting  places 
unmarked  and  unknown.  We  here  at 
home  should  be  humble,  thankful,  for- 
getful of  self  and  selfish  ambition. 

This  Invasion  means  that  almost  every 
minute,  every  hour,  of  every  day,  some-  . 
where  In  "this  war  a  life  is  snuffed  out. 
It  means  that  some  mother's  son,  some 
brother  or  some  husband,  will  be 
wounded,  lose  a  limb,  suffer  physical  or 
mental  injury. 

As  we  contemplate  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made,  which  are  to  be 
made,  upon  us  should  come  a  deep  sense 
of  humiliation,  of  grim  determination, 
that,  while  they  fight,  we  will  not  In 
thought,  word  or  act,  in  any  manner, 
fail  them,  neglect  thoughtlessly  to  do 
our  utmost  here  to  support  and  sustain 
them. 

No  one  has  ever  clearly  stated  Just 
why  humanity  must  sacrUlce  itself  on 
the  sJtar  of  war.  All  know  that  greed, 
selfishness,  desire  for  gain  and  power, 
are  amonp  the  causes  of  war;  that  many 
of  the  reasons  advanced  for  going  to 
war  are  not  reasons  at  all,  but  Just  ex- 
cuses which  govern  and  obscure  the  real 
reasons.  Once  committed  to  war,  a 
people,  a  nation,  find  it  diflBcult,  if  not 
Impossible,  to  turn  back,  but  all  wars 
end. 

We  here  at  home  can  do  no  less,  as 
we  bow  our  heads  in  humble  prayer  for 
the  success  and  the  safety  of  those  who 
have  gone,  who  will  go,  into  battle,  than 
search  our  hearts  and  minds  for  some 
remedy  which  in  the  centuries  to  come 
will  prevent  future  generations  of  yoimg 
Americans  being  thrown  by  the'  him- 
dreds  of  thousands— yes ;  by  the  mil- 
lions— into  wars  abroad.  We  can  forget 
our  fancied,  personal  hardships  and  com* 
plaints,  keep  in  mind  what  they  are  do-» 
ing  and  let  nothing — no;  nothing — sinter- 
fere  with  our  support. 
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If.  when  this  w»r  Is  over,  we  will  ex- 
pend a  fraction  of  the  effort  which  we 
have  put  forth  to  fisht  and  win  this  war 
in  making  ourselves  strong.  Independent, 
and  self-reliant,  the  sacrifices  of  those 
who  have  given  their  lives,  who  will  pay 
the  penalty  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

In  the  meantime,  the  very  least  that 
we  can  do  is  to  every  hour,  by  our  ctm- 
Bidered  action,  aid  by  giving  the  things 
they  need:  by  seeing  to  it  that  here  at 
home,  when  the  survivors  return  to  their 
homeland — to  them  the  most  blessed  spot 
on  earth — they  will  find  not  only  a  wel- 
come but  material  advantages  and  p-'vi- 
leges  which  will  aid  them  to  forget  their 
suffering,  their  losses;  to  go  back  to 
homes  of  thetr  own.  where,  with  wives, 
children,  and  friends,  they  can  live  as  did 
their  forefathers,  in  peace  and  prosper- 
ity, the  memories  of  this  war  but  as  an 
unpleasant  dream. 


Price  Conlrd  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHJESENTATIVES 

Satvrdmv.  June  10.1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoRO.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Lew  Hahn,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association: 

MMTtomAL  Retail  Dkt  Ooooe  AssoczA-noM. 

Nei0  York.  N.  Y..  June  7.  1944. 
Bon.  J.  Pabmsll  Thomas, 
Uou»e  Office  Building, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

DcAK  CoifGSiaBMAiv  TnoMAs:  In  response 
to  the  OfBce  of  Defense  Trtuisportatlon's  call 
for  •  reduction  In  passenger  transpartatlon 
tbe  Rational  Retail  Dry  Goods  AsBOCiatioa 
reoentlj.  by  TOluntary  actkm.  postponed  three 
Important  conrentions  which  It  had  schsd- 
ttled  for  this  summer. 

Instead  the  president  of  this  association, 
Sdward  K.  Allen,  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  the 
writer,  have  Just  completed  a  trip  of  nearly 
10.000  miles  and  personally  discussed  condi- 
tions fai  many  of  the  cities  of  the  West,  th« 
PacMe  Northwest,  and  the  Pacific  eoaat  wUH 
the  merchants  of  those  regions. 

It  Is  our  Idea  that  you  will  be  Interested 
In  the  following  statement  which  Is  baaed 
upon  our  direct  contacts  with  several  thou- 
sand retail  merchants. 

We  found  that  retailers  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  of  sullying  public  demaiids  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  facilities  diirlng  this  war 
period.  The  difficulties  they  face  in  nowise 
dlBOourages  them.  The  high  taxes  they  are 
paying  they  regard  as  necessary.  As  one  man 
they  are  patriotically  supporting  all  of  the 
various  war  agencies  and  In  most  cases  thetr 
advertising  and  other  facilities  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  sale  of  War  bonds.  Some  out- 
standing stores  have  advert^ed  no  merchan- 
dise at«ll  for  a  p>enod  of  as  long  as  6  months. 
An  the  advertising  space  of  such  stores  has 
been  devoted  to  the  Red  Cross,  the  U.  8.  O.. 
War  bonds,  and  similar  objects. 

Om  thtng.  howerer.  does  dlstreas  these 
MardMnts.  That  is  the  unneceasary  and  un- 
reasonahle  Interference  with  business  caiwed 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Admlniatratlon's  stuh- 
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bom  Insietcnoe  upon  malni 
strlctlon  of  price  lines  In 
price  regulations. 

Retailers  favor  a  strong  and 
tem  c€  Oovemment  price 
war  emergency.    It  Is  a  mattei 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
and  Its  member  merchairts, 
tary  control  of  prices  before 
rope  was  2  weeks  old.     To 
campaign  was  started  on 
and  was  carried  on  without 
OoTcmment  for  2  years.     N< 
suffer  more  from  a  serious 
retailers   who  must  carry 
merchandise  at  all  times  an(  i 
at  the  end  of  an  infUtlocar] 
be  prodigious. 

Consequently,  retailers  do 
lessening  at  effectiveneas  In 
control.    They  hcdd  that  O 
authorized  by  the  Congress 
prices  at  which  they  may 
and  they  do  not  object.     In 
restriction  on  price  lines, 
presumes  to  say  that  one 
and    sen    a    certain    article   c 
while  his  competitor  shall  not 
same  right. 

Not  only  Is  this  unreasonable 
tually  Is  contrary  to  the  publk 
taehed  hereto  you  wlil  find 
which  shows  that  In  those  lin4s 
dise  to  which  the  restriction 
applies  the  advance  In  prices 
more  rapid  and  acute  than 
where  this  provision  does 
chart,  however,  does  not 
the  extent  to  which.  In  addition 
vance  in  price,  deterioration 
has  occurred. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  thl  s 
strlctlon  ap^plles  only  to 
ready-to-wear    garments,    mei  i 
clothing,  and  furs.     If  t 
to   be   considered  justified  in 
such  a  provision  Is  a  necessar  r 
control.  It  would  be  difficult 
the  same  proTielon  does  not 
latlons  controlling  all  other  UAes 

Retailers,  as  you  know,  dc 
merchandise.    They  buy  It 
facturer  and  resell  it  to 
the  manufacturer  who  make: 
confined  to  certain  price  lln« 
to  produce  goods  of 
those  price  lines,  the  retailer  t 
such  goods  to  offer  to  the  pu^c 
less  the  public  wishes  to  buy 
dlse.  It  Is  wasteful  to  require 
to  make  It  and  to  confine 
price  lines.     In  short,  the 
bracketed   tuilesa   producers 
are  simllariy  bracketed. 

The  recent  efforts  of  Admin 
to  provide  relief  from   the 
actions  of  the  price  line 
no  sense  a  solution  of  the 
can  do  nothing  at  beet 
the  point  at.   dilBculty  from 
retaUers  to  another.     As 
scale  may  be  afforded  some  little 
relief  can  be  had  only  at  the 
tallers  a  little  higher  up  the 
is  no  solution  to  the  problem 
away  with  tlie  provision 

Indeed,  Mr.  Bowles'  latest 
pllfy  the  problem  win  only 

Because  the  O.  P.  A.  folks 
In    their    persistence    In 
price  line  restriction  provlslo^ 
chants  can  do  nothing   except 
their  representatives  in 
the  Price  Control  Act  in  audi 
BuUte  this  type  of  rsgnlntion 

In  view  of  the  extremely 
which  retailers  have  sought  tt 
the   price   regulations,    we 
see   the  Justice   of 
this  time. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  the  altuatlCMi 
eould  be  adequately  met  with  the  followlag 
almple  anoendment: 

"Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or 
to  require  any  person  to  limit  his  stock  of 
goods  or  sales  to  the  highest  price  line  offered 
for  sale  at  any  one  time,  and  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  have  no 
further  legal  effect." 

Tou  will  recogntee,  of  course,  that  not  even 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  cooM 
ever  hope  to  control  an  economy  so  great  and 
complicated  as  that  of  the  United  States 
without  the  sincere  and  complete  coopera- 
tion of  the  men  of  business.  This  coopera- 
tion retail  merchants  have  gladly  given  and 
will  continue  to  give,  and  we  hope  you  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  requiring  O.  P.  A.  to  remove 
this  unnecessary  and  useless  barrier  to  the 
fair  conduct  of  retail  distribution. 

In  this  spirit  we  Invite  your  support  for 
some  such  amendment  as  is  suggested  above. 
May  we  have  a  reply  from  you? 

With  best  wishes. 
Slncerrty  yours. 

Lew  Hahiv. 
Gmeral  Manager, 


D-Daj  Pvb  Sea  Power  in  Focus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W  STERUNG  COLE 

or  RZW  TOKK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  C^  RBPRESENTATIVBB 

Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
James  B.  Hutchison: 

D-Dat  Pttts  Ska  Powxa  in  Focus 
(By  James  B.  Hutchison) 

Washtwgton. — The  role  of  sea  power  In 
deciding  the  ultimate  income  of  wars  once 
again  has  been  clear.y  demonstrated  In  the 
allied  Invasion  of  Prance. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  sea 
power  Is  winning  World  War  No.  a  for  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  Hitler's  reliance 
solely  on  a  big  air  force,  and  well-trained 
afmy  that  cost  him  victory  in  the  early  days 
of  the  conflict. 

At  the  Navy  Department  on  D-day,  Secre- 
tary James  V.  Forrestal,  Admb^l  Ernest  J. 
King.  Navy  commander  in  chief,  and  Admiral 
Royal  E.  IngenoU.  commander  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet,  tersely  agreed  that  the  invasion  was 
"a  perfect  example  of  the  silent  working  of 
seapower,  and  the  alrpower  that  goes  with  It." 

The  American  Navy's  Atlantic  squadrons. 
In  the  past  2  years,  have  taken  more  than 
7.000  ships  across  the  ocean  to  England. 
Only  10  ships  were  lost,  none  of  which  were 
troop  ships. 

Without  this  astounding  display  of  sea 
power,  the  Allies  now  would  not  have  the 
millions  of  men  and  countless  materials  of 
war  that  make  the  liberation  of  Europe  oos- 
sible.  *^ 

However,  the  war  has  made  it  clear.  Anally, 
that  a  nation  can  control  the  air.  as  the 
Germans  did  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  and  stni  be  imable  to  control  the  seas. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  la  ships  that  hold 
the  seas.  Just  as  the  land  forces— Infantry, 
artillery,  and  armored  forces — must  take  and 
hold  the  land.  But,  In  modern  war,  both 
land  and  sea  services  must  have  aid  of  the 
air  arm,  to  soften  up  the  enemy,  find  out 
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what  he  is  doing,  and  give  protection  from 
enemy  air  attack. 

When  the  war  started  in  1939,  and  the 
Germans  had  an  air  force  that  completely 
dwarfed  numerically,  those  of  the  French 
and  British,  adherents  of  air  power  were 
quick  to  assume  that  airplanes  were  the 
determining  factor  in  getting  control  of 
land  and  sea  areas. 

But  they  were  thinking  principally  of  spe- 
cific battles  Isetween  airplanes  and  individual 
ships,  or  individual  cities.  Alfred  Trayer 
Mahan.  the  world's  greatest  naval  historian, 
back  in  1889  wrote  that: 

"Naval  historians  have  troubled  them- 
selves little  about  the  connection  between 
general  history  and  their  own  particular 
topic,  limiting  themselves  generally  to  the 
duty  of  simple  chroniclers  of  naval  occur- 
rences." 

What  he  said  then  applies  precisely  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  came  out  over- 
whelmingly In  suport  of  air  power  as  the  de- 
termining factor  of  modern  war.  8ea  power 
alone  cannot  win  a  war.  Land  power  alone 
cannot  win  a  war.  Air  power  alone  cannot 
win  a  war.  A  nation  must  possess  all  three 
services,  in  great  force,  to  win. 

In  every  war  in  history,  from  the  time  of 
Hannibal's  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  the  country  with  the  vic- 
torious land  force  has  always  also  had  mas- 
tery of  the  sea.  It  was  true  In  Napoleon's 
time,  in  the  American  Civil  War.  and  even  In 
the  American  Revolution,  after  France  threw 
her  navy  against  the  British  Fleet  operating 
off  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  has  been  true  in  this  war.  Hitler  was 
stopped  from  invading  Britain,  after  the  de- 
feat of  France,  not  by  the  small  but  excellent 
Royal  Air  Force,  but  by  England's  Fleet. 

Hitler  had  no  navy  to  challenge  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  He  even  had  a  difficult  time  as- 
sembling small  craft  for  his  one  futile  at- 
tempt at  Invasion. 

A  Royal  Air  Force  pilot,  who  has  been  fly- 
ing bombers  ever  since  Britain  entered  the 
war,  told  the  writer  that  it  was  the  Royal 
Navy  that  broke  up  an  attempt,  about  which 
little  has  ever  been  made  public,  by  the  Nazis 
to  storm  England. 

The  flyer  said  that  some  60.000  German 
troopw  set  sail  from  the  Lowlands  in  assorted 
craft.  The  R.  A.  P.,  he  said,  had  compara- 
tively little  to  do  with  breaking  up  this 
attack.  The  Royal  Navy,  he  said,  sent  large 
forces  to  sea.  These  ships  Intercepted  the 
Invasion  barges,  laid  down  a  gigantic  sea  of 
oil  around  the  Nazis,  set  It  afire  and  wrecked 
the  enemy  forces. 

Reports  from  Allied  headquarters  In  Lon- 
don show  that  Hitler's  lack  of  sea  power,  plus 
a  diminishing  air  force,  prevented  him  from 
challenging  the  Allied  Invasion  fleet,  either 
at  sea  or  before  the  fieet  left  the  coastal  ports 
of  England. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CALirOSNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10. 1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  H.  R.  4219, 
commonly  known  as  the  WASP  bill,  wUl 
be  called  up  for  consideration  before  the 
House  in  the  near  future,  I  feel  that  I 
should  make  some  comments  thereon. 
More  particularly  is  this  so  in  view  of 


House  Report  No.  1600,  which  has  re- 
cently been  presented  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Civil  Service  following 
their  inquiry  into  the  expansion  and  pro- 
posed change  in  the  civil-service  status 
of  the  WASPS. 

A  study  of  this  report,  consisting  of  14 
pages,  can  be  summed  up  briefly  as  a 
charge  against  the  Army  Air  Forces  for 
the  continuance  of  the  training  of  wom- 
en pilots  where  there  exists  a  large  reser- 
voir of  trained,  expert  pilots  ready  and 
available  to  serve  their  country's  cause. 
Having  made  this  assumption,  which  is 
not  justified  by  the  facts,  the  report  pro- 
ceeds to  criticize  the  entire  WASP  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  unnecessary,  I  feel,  to  discuss 
paragraph  by  paragraph  the  discrepan- 
cies of  this  report.  However,  it  is  de- 
sired to  call  attention  to  the  conclusions 
and  recommendations  contained  therein. 
These  conclusions  and  recommendations 
I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing.   They  are: 

1.  The  proposal  to  expand  the  WASPS  has 
not  been  Justified.  Therefore,  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  recruiting  of  Inexperienced 
personnel  and  their  training  for  the  WASPS 
be  immediately  terminated. 

2.  That  the  use  of  the  WASPS  already 
trained  and  in  training  be  continued  and 
provision  be  made  for  hospitalization  and 
Insurance. 

3.  There  exist  several  surpluses  of  experi- 
enced pilot  personnel  available  for  utiliza- 
tion as  service  pilots. 

Therefore,  it  Is  recommended  that  the  serv- 
ice of  these  several  groups  of  experienced  air 
personnel  be  immediately  utilized. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  these  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  were  not  the 
opinion  of  at  least  five  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  who  have  reported  as 
follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  disagree  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  concerning  In- 
quiries made  of  certain  proposals  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  WASP,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  16.  feeling  that  the  termination, 
the  continuation,  or  the  further  development 
of  a  woman's  flying  program  Is  a  matter  for 
the  Army  Air  Force  to  determine. 

Clasence  E.  KiLinTBir. 

Richard  P.  Gale. 

Graham  A.  Baeden. 

Chkistian  a.  Heeter. 

WlKITRED  C.  STANLET. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  most  astound- 
ing part  of  this  report  is  the  assumption 
that  there  does  exist  a  vast  pool  of  well- 
trained  pilots  ready  to  serve  the  Army 
Air  Forces  at  a  moment's  notice.  This 
is  an  error  that  I  would  like  to  correct 
now. 

This  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  4.689  pilot  instructor- 
trainees  available  to  the  Army  Air  Forces 
to  be  used  as  pilot  material.  This  un- 
fortunately is  not  true. 

On  January  15.  1944,  there  were  4,687 
trainees  of  the  C.  A.  A.-War  Training 
Service  program  called  to  active  duty 
by  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  "which  time 
they  were  examined  physically,  mentally, 
and  professionally  as  every  other  indi- 
vidual has  been  examined  with  the  same 
standards  applied.  At  this  time  I  might 
point  out  that  this  was  the  first  uniform 


examination  that  had  ever  been  given 
this  group.  Your  attention  is  invited  to 
the  fact  that  these  physical  and  mental 
examinations  revealed  that  many  of 
these  men  were  physically  unfit  to  pur- 
sue flying  training  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  that  professionally,  many  of 
them  did  not  have  sufflcifent  ability  to 
warrant  additional  training  for  duty 
with  the  Air  Transport  Command. 

The  results  of  these  examinations 
found  974  qualified  to  take  aviation  cadet 
training  to  become  combat  pilots:  651 
were  found  qualified  to  take  glider  pilot 
training:  2,618  were  assigned  to  techni- 
cal training  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the 
many  pnd  necessarily  essential  positions 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces;  310  were  as- 
signed as  specialists  when  it  was  found 
that  they  had  already  perfected  them- 
selves and  had  practiced  an  occupation 
whereby  theh"  service  could  be  immedi- 
ately utilized  by  the  Army  Air  Forces — I 
am  speaking  of  laboratory  technicians, 
radio  operators.  Chinese  interpreters, 
and  so  forth:  128  were  not  assigned  due 
to  hospitalization,  emergency  furloughs, 
and  so  forth;  5  were  discharged  for  mis- 
cellaneous causes;  and  1  died. 

From  a  study  of  this  utilization  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  of  this  4,687  trainees, 
it  is  very  apparent  that  they  have  been 
utilized  in  a  manner  best  suited  for  the 
problem  of  pursuing  successfully  our  war 
effort. 

The  report  further  points  out  that 
there  are  a  total  of  5.882  civil  instructors 
at  present  unemployed  who  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  pilot 
ofBcer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Actual 
facts,  again,  reveal  this  to  be  untrue. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  as  follows: 
That  with  the  termination  of  civilian 
contract  schools  and  the  C.  A.  A.  war 
training  ssrvice  program  on  January 
15,  1944,  there  were  released  a  total  of 
904  pilot  instructors.  Of  this  number. 
339  have  already  been  certified  by  the 
C.  A.  A.  and  were  employed  by  the  Air 
Transport  Command;  38  were  certified 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  by  the  C.  A.  A. 
but  were  rejected  on  physical  and  gen- 
eral classification  scores  and  were  there- 
fore reported  to  the  Military  Personnel 
Division  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  dis- 
position; 168  were  not  certified  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces  by  the  C.  A.  A.  and  were 
also  reported  to  the  Military  Personnel 
Division  for  disposition;  a  total  of  104 
are  being  employed  in  other  programs 
tmd  255,  all  nonreservists  and  on  whom 
the  Army  Air  Forces  have  no  records, 
are  at  this  time  awaiting  examination 
by  the  Army  Air  Forces.  I  fail  to  see 
how  by  any  trick  of  mathematics  the 
Army  Air  Forces  may  utilize  this  group 
in  any  other  manner  than  I  have  Just 
Indicated. 

Between  June  30,  1944,  and  August  4, 
1944,  there  will  be  approximately  5.882 
additional  civilian  instructors  available, 
as  the  result  of  closing  the  college  in- 
doctrination program  and  other  civilian 
contract  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  to 
date  these  instructors  have  not  been 
available  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  How- 
ever, they  will  become  available  between 
the  dates  mentioned  above,  and  I  have 
been  advised  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  that 
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those  who  can  pass  the  physical  exami- 
nation for  flying  and  who  are  under  the 
age  of  27  will  be  given  aviation  cadet 
training,  fitting  them  for  combat  duty; 
all  who  are  under  38  years  of  age  and 
capable  of  passing  a  class  2  physical 
examination  will  be  given  employment 
with  the  Air  Transport  Command  or  with 
the  glider  pilot  training  program;  those 
who  are  unable  to  pass  this  examination 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  technical 
or  gunnery  training. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  that 
this  report  states  that  the  qualifications 
are  discriminatory  between  the  girl 
trainees  and  these  "expert"  pilots.  If 
there  has  been  any  discrimination  in- 
dicated at  all.  it.  in  my  opinion,  has  cer- 
tainly been  discrimination  in  favor  of 
these  pilot  instructors.  It  is  apparently 
not  understood  that  every  girl  trainee 
must  pass  a  physical  examination  tii 
every  way  equal  to  that  of  a  combat  pilot 
These  girls  miist  also  be  between-the  ages 
of  18  and  27.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  qualify  for  duty  with  the  Air 
Ttansport  Command  these  "expert"  in- 
structors need  only  physically  be  quali- 
fied to  pass  a  class  2  noncombat  examina- 
tion and  be  under  38  years  of  age. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  there 
are  8.000  well-trained  pilots  available 
and  ready  at  this  moment  within  the 
Umted  States  to  be  called  to  duty  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  the  entire  8,000 
would  merely  fill  the  replacement  losses 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  approximately 
2  months  and  after  those  2  months  have 
passed,  we  would  of  necessity  again  have 
to  turn  to  the  17-year-old8  or  female 
pilots.  I  defy  any  man  to  produce  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  a  single  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  27,  physically 
qualified  to  take  aviation  cadet  training, 
who  is  not  already  utilized  either  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  vital  industry.  If  we  are 
to  force  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  utilize 
these  physically  unqualified  individuals 
we  have  merely  furnished  them  with  be- 
tween 1  and  2  months  of  inferior  mate- 
rial, leaving  them  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  in  the  same  position  in  which 
thqr  now  find  themselves,  to  wit.  to  mlli- 
tmrte  female  pilots  as  necessary  replace- 
ments. 

On  Tuesday,  11.000  airplanes  covered 
our  Invasion  assault  on  Eurepe.  What 
replacements  will  be  necessary  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  air  battles  to  be  waged  over 
France  none  of  yon  know,  nor  do  I  know. 
I  am.  however,  firmly  convinced  that 
those  men  responsible  for  the  placing  of 
those  11,000  airplanes  over  our  invading 
forces  are  somewhat  more  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  organization,  training, 
administrative  handling,  and  tactical 
employment  of  our  aerial  weapons  than 
any  group  of  individuals,  no  matter  how 
well-meaning  their  intentions,  can  pos- 
sibly be  who  wrote  this' report. 

We  have  placed  General  Arnold,  with 
perfect  confidence,  at  the  head  of  the  10 
air  forces  now  functioning  throughout 
the  wcwld.  The  records  of  these  forces 
speak  for  themselves.  General  Arnold 
himself  has  requested  the  passage  of  the 
WASP  bill  in  order  that  the  civilian 
women  pilots  now  serving  with  our  air 
forces  and  those  hereafter  to  be  trained 


their  civilian 
full   military 
this  change 


tihis  group  of 
various  mill- 
should  not  be 
IS    had    been 


might  be  removed  from 
status  and  placed  in  a 
status.  The  desirability  o  ' 
cannot  be  questioned  by  a  lyone.  Even 
the  report  of  the  Civil  Seri^ice  Commit 
tee  urges  in  their  second  recommenda- 
tion that  "provision  be  nade  for  hos- 
pitalization and  insurance  "  The  effec- 
tive utilization  of  these  woi  len  pilots  can 
only  be  accomplished  if  t|iey  are  made 
a  part  of  the  military 
Having  seen  the  developknent  of  the 
WAC's.  WAVES,  SPARS,  A^d  MARINES, 
I  know  no  reason  why 
women  pilots  alone  of  the 
tary-service  organizations 
given  the  same  status 
accorded  those  other  grouijs. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ex  tlain  that  the 
sole  effect  of  the  WASP  d  11  is  to  bring 
these  civilian  women  com  pletely  under 
military  Jurisdiction  as  tl  ey  should  be. 
Likewise,  let  me  point  out '  hat  the  Army 
Air  Forces  have  been  mort 
with  the  splendid  success 
program  and  its  accompl^hments,  and 
this  program  shall  be  conti  aued  whether 
it  remains  in  a  civilian  statiis  or  becomes 
a  military  organization, 
tinued  because  the  Army  lefeders  are  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  necessity  for  the  organ- 
ization and  because  it  will  i  lid  materially 
In  benefiting  our  aviation  activities  In 
this  country  and  likewise  ri  tlieving  many 
pilots  qualified  for  combat  activities  and 
enabling  them  to  hasten  o^  day  of  vic- 
tory in  this  war. 
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Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr 

one  group  of  unsung  warriors 
home  front  that  has  been 
looked  a.«  we  have  from 
praised    various    groups 
others   the   Army-Navy   E 
efiflclency. 

I  refer  to  the  teachers 
of  our  Nation  who  are 
great  campaign — a 
to  a  great  extent  contribulje 
of  a  post-war  world  in  whi(^ 
These  folk  are  helping  the 
tion  get  ready  for  tomorro|v 
are  doing  a  fine  Job. 

I  know  of  the  unpleasantHes 
ing  and  of  the  difllcultiei 
veniences  and  sacrifices, 
a  school  teacher  myself, 
a  distinct  credit  to  the  pijofession 
these  loyal  American  citizens 
mained  at  their  post,  spuming 
wages  of  the  defense  plants 
our  school-age  children  mght 
to  receive  a  good  educatiox . 
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which  will 

to  the  kind 

we  will  live. 

next  genera- 

And.  they 


of  teach- 
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It  would  be  only  natural  for  persons 
in  the  salary  category  of  these  people 
to  grasp  the  opportunity  to  earn  higher 
wages  which  the  war  brought.  Instead. 
the  majority  of  them  have  turned  their 
backs  to  this  temptation  and  have  re- 
mained on  the  Job  in  the  true  American 
way  and  with  unfailing  devotion,  helping 
boys  and  girls  climb  to  greater  heights. 
The  contribution  of  our  teachers  to  the 
greatness  of  America  is  beyond  measure. 
To  the  institution  of  education.  I  say, 
should  also  go  an  E  award. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  post-war 
program,  and  as  a  former  teacher,  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Education  Association  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  sufficiently  important  that 
I  feel  all  Members  of  the  House  should 
study  it.    It  follows: 

1.  Make  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion an  independent  Federal  agency  under 
tlie  general  direction  and  control  ol  s  na- 
tional lay  board  of  education.  Have  this 
national  bocuxl  of  education  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  approval  by  the  Senate,  In 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  high  level  of  com- 
petence and  minimize  the  danger  of  partisan 
political  influence  in  Office  of  Education  ac- 
tivities. Authorize  the  national  board  to 
appoint  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  let  it  determine,  within  th« 
framework  of  Federal  law.  the  basic  pollcie* 
and  plans  which  the  Commissioner  is  to  ad- 
minister as  head  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

2.  Strengthen  the  Office  of  Education  fur- 
ther with  additional  funds  and  personnel. 
Gradually  make  it  the  one  Federal  agency 
having  direct  contacts  with  State  and  local 
school  systems.  Let  the  Office  of  Education 
administer  the  distribution  of  all  Federal 
money  appropriated  for  State  and  local  school 
purposes. 

3.  Establish  a  coordinating  council  of  all 
Federal  agencies  having  educational  activi- 
tlas.  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
■ducatlon  as  chairman.  Let  this  council 
undertake  to  harmonize  the  educational  ac- 
tivities of  the  several  agencies  and  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  among 
them. 

4.  Let  special  needs  for  schooling  be  cared 
for,  as  a  rule,  by  State  and  local  educational 
Institutions.  Refrain  from  establishing  Fed- 
eral schools  or  classes  except  as  they  are 
necessary  for  children  and  youth  on  remote 
Federal  properties  or  reservations,  for  per- 
sons in  training  for  various  branches  of  the 
Federal  service,  and  for  the  development  of  a 
national  imlverslty. 

6.  Invite  the  chief  state  school  officers  and 
other  educational  leaders  of  the  several  States 
to  meet  annually  or  oftener  with  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  statr  to  discuss 
problems  of  mutual  concern. 

6.  Arrange  to  carry  on  all  Federal  business 
with  the  educational  institutions  of  each 
State  through,  or  by  agreement  with,  the 
central  State  agency  having  Jurisdiction — 
preferably  an  all-inclusive  State  board  or 
department  of  education. 

7.  Provide  financial  aid  for  public  educa- 
tion in  general  on  an  equalization  tMksis.  with- 
out any  Federal  control  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum and  with  only  the  barest  minimum 
of  Federal  regulations  to  Insure  honest  and 
Impartial  State  administration  of  the  funds. 
As  the  amoimt  of  such  aid  Is  increased,  grad- 
ually eliminate  Federal  grants  of  money  to 
the  States  for  specific  school  purposes.  Dur- 
ing the  early  poet-war  period,  however,  pro- 
vide funds  for  school  building  construction 
as  part  of  a  federally-supported  program  of 
public  works. 

8.  Provide  Federal  funds  through  State 
wtUar*  agencies  to  help  the  States  and  local 
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communities  keep  economically  handicapped 
persons  In  school  as  long  as  may  be  individu- 
ally and  socially  desirable. 

9.  Provide  Federal  funds  through  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agencies  for  nec- 
essary training  and  guidance  of  nondisabled 
war  veterans  and  released  civilian  workers. 


A  Report  on  Efforts  to  Maintain  a 
Continuinf  Supply  of  Physiciani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10.  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  obtained  leave  to  insert  an  edi- 
torial which  will  appear  in  the  next 
Issue  of  the  American  Medical  Journal. 

For  your  further  attention,  I  am  now 
authorized  to  include  a  report  on  efforts 
to  maintain  a  continuing  supply  of 
physicians,  made  by  the  directing  board 
Procurement  and  Assignment  Service  for 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinanlans,  sani- 
tary engineers  and  nurses. 

This  problem  is  by  no  means  a  local 
one.  It  concerns  every  congressional 
district  in  this  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  those  in  authority 
may  soon  recognize  that  attention  must 
be  given  this  serious  matter. 

The  report  follows: 

In  December  1942  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
the  directing  board  of  the  Procurement  and 
Assignment  Service  that  classes  admitted  to 
medical  schools  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
sliould  be  made  up  of  the  following  groups: 
Army  specialized  training  program  students 
65  percent.  Navy  V-12  students  25  percent, 
and  civilian  students  20  percent;  the  latter 
group  to  be  made  up  of  women  and  men 
physically  disqualified  or  otherwise  Ineligible 
for  military  service. 

The  curtailment  of  the  Army  specialized 
training  program  in  April  1944  provided  that 
medical  students  and  premedical  students  in 
the  Army  specialized  training  program  shcuid 
continue  in  training,  but  that  no  more  stu- 
dents should  be  admitted  to  the  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  pre- 
medical students  remaining  in  the  Army 
specialized  training  program  is  sufficient  to 
fill  only  28  percent  of  the  places  in  the 
classes  to  be  admitted  to  medical  schools  in 
1943.  Th2  Navy  will  continue  to  fill  25  to  31 
percent  of  the  places. 

The  reduction  in  the  Army  sp>ecialized 
training  program  had  the  effect  of  Increasing 
the  number  of  places  which  must  be  filled 
by  civilian  medical  students  by  27  percent. 
This  situation  gave  concern  to  the  directing 
board  of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment 
Service  lest  it  be  found  Impossible  to  secure 
an  adequate  number  of  properly  qualified 
candidates  for  medical  schools  to  fill  the 
classes  in  the  future  and  to  keep  the  supply 
of  doctors  constant  and  adequate. 

Early  in  April  Selective  Service,  after  con- 
ference with  the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Occupational  Deferment,  ruled  that  premedi- 
cal students  acceptable  to  the  armed  services, 
unless  accepted  for  admission  and  matricu- 
lated and  entered  into  actual  classroom  work 
In  reo«gnlzed  school  of  medicine  on  or 
before  July  1. 1M4,  will  no  longer  be  deferred. 


The  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
wishes  to  record  the  following  developments 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time: 

At  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  directing  board 
of  the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
with  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Public  Health  Service  these  problems 
were  discussed,  and  it  was  mutually  agreed 
that  the  effect  of  these  two  policies  on  medi- 
cal education  would  be  dangerous  In  terms 
of  production  of  physicians,  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  medical  schools,  and  the  effects 
on  public  health. 

On  April  12,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pro- 
curement and  Assignment  Service,  recom- 
mendations were  made  by  Mr.  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, to  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  embodying  the 
objections  and  apprehensions  of  the  Procure- 
ment and  Assignment  Service  to  this  pro- 
gram. 

On  April  15  a  reply  from  General  Hershey 
Indicated  that  "No  exceptions  will  be  made 
^s  respects  the  date  of  July  1.  We  shall,  as 
in  the  past,  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
certificates  of  professional  colleges  as  to  the 
status  of  students  matriculated  therein  and 
engaged  in  actual  classroom  work  within  the 
school  or  under  its  Immediate  supervision." 

On  April  26  a  communication  was  for- 
warded by  Mr.  McNutt  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  urging 
the  armed  services  to  provide  some  status 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  fill 
the  entering  classes  in  medical  schools. 

On  April  28  discussions  were  held  by  the 
directing  board  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  War  Department, 
and  these  apprehensions  were  stated  to  them 
and  discussed  with  them. 

On  May  8  a  discussion  was  held  with  Mr. 
James  V.  Byrnes,  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, concerning  this  whole  situation,  and 
it  was  his  opinion  that  since  this  matter 
under  the  law  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
Selective  Service  It  was  not  within  his  prov- 
ince to  take  any  action  in  this  matter. 

On  May  16  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Jointly  advised  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
that  It  seemed  to  them  "that  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  war  for  their  [students']  services 
ought  not  to  yield  to  the  prospective  use  of 
them  as  doctors  in  1949  or  thereafter,  par- 
ticularly when  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
corrse  of  the  war  will  by  then  make  It  pos- 
sible to  release  many  doctors  at  present  In 
the  military  service.  The  action  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  In  refxising  these 
deferments  was,  therefore,  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  departments, 
and  for  them  now  to  put  these  students  into 
Inactive  reserve  status  would,  in  effect,  be  to 
defer  them  and  so  nullify  the  action  of  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  which  we  sup- 
ported." 

This  now  brings  the  matter  up  to  date  and 
in  the  accompanying  table  is  submitted  an 
estimate  of  what  the  status  of  medical  classes 
will  be  under  the  program  as  it  now  exists. 

EstiTAates  of  medical  students  for  1945 
Total   number   of  places   In   entering 

classes 6, 440 

Army  students.  28  percent 1,790 

Navy  students,  25  percent 1,640 

3.330 


Balance  to  be  filled  by  women 
and  by  men  disqualified  for 
general  military  service 3, 110 

Past  experience  sviggests  that  it  should  be 
possible  to  fill  400  to  600  of  these  places  with 
women  students.  This  leaves  approximately 
2,600  places  which,  under  current  |x>licle8  of 
Selective  Service,  can  be  filled  only  by  men 


who    are    disqualified    for    general    military 
service. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  predict  how 
many  of  these  places  the  medical  schools  will 
be  able  to  fill  without  lowering  their  stand- 
ards of  admission.  Less  than  10  percent  of 
present  medical  students  are  physically  dis- 
qualified for  military  service.  The  liberaliza- 
tion of  deferments  for  men  classified  by  Se- 
lective Service,  and  the  discharge  of  increas- 
ing numbers  of  men  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 
should  make  It  possible  to  augment  some- 
what this  proportion.  Only  time  will  dem- 
onstrate whether  this  situation  will  Improve 
or  deteriorate.  No  predictions  are  Justified 
at  this  time  for  classes  to  be  admitted  in  1946 
and  thereafter. 

At  the  present  time  the  directing  board  of 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
feels  that  It  has  exhausted  ail  possibilities  to 
secure  more  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
maintain  medical  enrollment.  It  presents 
this  statement  in  order  that  the  medical 
public  may  be  made  aware  of  the  facts. 
Throughout  these  communications  and  con- 
ferences the  directing  board  has  constantly 
emphasized  to  all  agencies  concerned.  In  Its 
opinion,  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


-.   V    f 


Proposed  Post-War  Unemplojrment  Com- 
pensation Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10. 1944 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  proposed  post- 
war unemplojrment  compensation  plan, 
prepared  by  Col.  Willard  P.  Rockwell, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Timken -Detroit 
Axle  Co.,  and  Standard  Steel  Spring  Co., 
and  chairman  of  the  board  and  president. 
Pittsburgh  Equitable  Meter  Co.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  >,hat  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  proposed  post-war  plan  will 
be  of  much  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  public : 

This  program  Is  presented  as  a  contribution 
to  post-war  planning.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  measvue  of  secvirlty  for  both  labor 
and  Industry  In  the  economic  upheaval  that 
will  follow  contract  terminations. 

Industry  has  already  experienced  cut-backs, 
or  readjustments  In  the  war-production  pro- 
gram. The  disruptions  these  produce  are  in- 
dicative. Probably  sooner  than  Is  realized, 
readjustments  will  become  everyday  practice 
as  military  requirements  diminish.  The  pe- 
riod between  a  whole  or  substantial  cancela- 
tion of  war  contracts  and  the  resximptlon  of 
production  for  civilian  use  is  fraught  with 
danger  for  both  labor  and  Industry.  Millions 
of  employees  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  for 
varying  periods  of  time. 

Under  the  present  method  of  excess-profit 
controls,  it  Is  made  exceedingly  difficult  to 
establish  reserves  for  maintenance  of  employ- 
ment during  the  period  of  reconversion.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  practical  provision  set  up 
to  enable  Industry  to  absorb  returning  mili- 
tary personnel  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
to  employ  those  now  on  the  pay  roll. 

It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  w«  xecoff- 
nlze  this  problem  and  take  some  iiiun*diat« 
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•tepii  if  we  are  to  avoid  tbe  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  must  follow  our  failure  to  pro- 
Tide  a  workable  solution  before  tbe  actxiallty 
Is  upon  both  labor  and  Industry. 

The  following  program  is  submitted  with 
the  thought  that  It  Is  at  least  based  upon 
considerations  of  practicality. 

1.  Every  company  engaged  in  whole  or  suh- 
itantlal  part  with  war  production,  be  per- 
Mined  to  withhold  from  1943,  1944.  and  194S 
froaa  Income  after  taxes  and  normal  profit, 
and  before  renegotiation,  a  sum  up  to  the 
equal  of  one  average  week's  wage  or  salary 
for  each  month  of  continuous  employment  of 
«aeh  person  on  the  pay  roll,  with  a  maximum 
total  equal  to  34  weeks'  wage  or  salary  for 
wnplofees  who  have  worked  a  years  or  more. 

9.  BMed  upon  tbe  aame  formula,  an  equal 
sum  to  be  withheld  for  each  es-employee 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  with  the 
same  maxlmiun  and  mlnlmiwi  withholdings 
operative. 

3.  These  fluids  shall  be  held  by  each  com- 
paay.  A  complete  record  of  such  withhold- 
IngB.  together  with  the  record  of  each  active 
employee,  plus  those  serving  In  the  armed 
forces,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Pajrments  out  of  the  fund  shall  also 
be  recorded  with  the  Social  Security  Board. 
These  records  shall  be  available  to  the  public. 

4  Disbursements  of  these  funds  to  unem- 
ployed workers  wlU  start  at  the  time  of  com- 
plete cancellation  of  war  contracts.  Or  tn 
the  Instance  of  graduated  contract  cancella- 
tions due  to  readjustments  In  the  war  pro- 
duction program,  a  joint  labor-management 
committee  in  each  plant  shall  determine  the 
mutually  satisfactory  point  at  which  dls- 
bursementa  shall  start.  In  the  case  of  ex- 
cmployees  returning  from  the  armed  forces, 
payment  shall  start  upon  personal  applica- 
tion of  each  ex-employee. 

5.  Disbursements  are  to  be  made  at  a  rate 
In  conformity  with  the  maximxmi  and  minl- 
mtun  established  by  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  unemployment  compen£atlon,  un- 
til— 

(a)  a  job  of  comparable  skill  and  compen- 
sation as  last  held  shall  be  made  available 
to  each  person  entitled  to  these  benefits,  or 

(b)  untU  such  time  as  the  total  benefits 
accruing  to  each  individual  employee  are 
•cmpletely  disbursed,  or 

(c)  until  other  employment  Is  obtained  by 
•ach  person  entitled  to  these  benefits. 

6.  At  the  end  of  2  years  after  complete 
settlement  of  all  terminated  war  contracts, 
all  withheld  funds  not  disbursed  by  the  com- 
panies operating  under  this  plan  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  and  because 
It  bears  a  definite  relationship  to  the  prob- 
lems Inherent  in  reconversion,  the  following 
recommendation  is  made: 

"Tht  Government  shall  apotnt  a  joint  board 
of  labor  leaders  and  qualified  business  experts 
to  examine  at  once  the  present  inventories 
of  materials,  commodities,  semi-  and  finished 
^goods.  and  production  facilities  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  each  claimant  agency 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Government  imme- 
diate steps  to  readjust  any  production  pro- 
gram, either  up  or  down,  where  it  is  shown 
that  threatening  surpltises  are  clearly  indi- 
cated. Such  information  can.  If  deemed  ad- 
Tlsable,  be  kept  confidential.  However,  the 
admission  by  Government  officials  of  a  mini- 
mum of  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO  stirplus  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  goods  which  will  be  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  war  makes  It  evident 
that  planning  in  advance  of  the  time  when 
such  a  condition  can  wreck  whole  Industries 
must  be  started  at  once." 

Unless  some  such  action  as  the  foregoing 
Is  undertaken  at  once,  there  can  be  no  as- 
surance thst  the  period  of  reconversion  will 
BOt  find  either  the  national  or  State  Gov- 
Muments  faced  with  mountainous  unemploy- 
ment compensation  expenditures— expendi- 
tures so  heavy  in  some  instances  that  the 


financial  strticttire  of  oertif  n  States  may  be 

imperiled. 

If,  however,  the  remedy 
means  of  added  national 
ment  present  State  unemployment 
aatlon  fvmds,  the  termination 
will  find  Industry  saddled 
and  intolerable  burden 
a  definite  termination  poin  : 
latlon  of  reserves  for  this 

This  formula  is  presented 
table  to  all  companies,  large 
the  employees  thereof, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  their 
for  peace  to  that  of  production 
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EXTENSION  OP  llEMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW  TOl  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  lESKNTATTVES 


Saturday,  June 


remt  rks 


Mr.    CELLER.     Mr, 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORO,  I  include  the  followftig 
Samuel  Wolchok,  president 
tail.  Wholesale,  and 
Employees  of  America 


Speaker,    imder 
in  the  Rec- 
statement  of 
,  United  Re- 
Store 


De  sartment 


tlie 


had 


metl  lods 


For  us  at  home,  this  Is 
the  crisis  In  manpower, 
ready    reached    staggering 
quiring  heroic  measures  to 
of  male  workers,  beglnninf 

Yotir  labor  policies  ha'^ 
are  still  interfering  with 
manpower  in  the  Chicago 
where. 

You  yourself  rer  orted  to 
that.  In  order  to  maintain 
78,000  for  all  the  Montgoi^ery 
lishments,  the  company 
000  i>eople   in   1943.    This 
percent  is  directly  due  to 
intimidating  and  underpa]lng 

Montgomery  Ward's 
employees  are  a  matter  of 
have  been  described  and 
cotirts  in  a  nimiber  of  caset 
stance  out  of  many — the 
Montgomery  Ward,  130  F. 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appals 
District) .  concerning  the  )^ard 
Keesport.  Pa.    The  facts, 
court's  decision,  were: 

Store  manager,  seeking  tc 
culprit  caught  with  stolen 
an  innocent  employee  by 
the  culprit's  girl  friend 
store.    The  manager  had 
taken  out  of  his  home  at 
held   incommunicado,  not 
to  commimlcate  or  tell 
next  day. 

Said  the  court:  "Stark 
threats  forced  K&smareck 
false  testimony  which,  had 
ated,  would  have  been 
Homln.     This  Stark  did  wtth 
and  disregard  of  the  right  i 
plainly  indicates  that  the 
cause  was  wholly  tinlmpoi^ant 
apparently  felt  the  need 
disciplinary  purposes  at 
means  by  which  he  obtained 
tered  not  at  all. 

"And  there  is  also  evid^ce 
fendant  company's  prlnci{^ 
knew  of  Stark's  (the 
respect  to  the  Institution 
of  tbe  criminal  procssdingi 


mana<  ;er 


0,  1944 


I  olng  to  intensify 
"fhis  crisis  has  al- 
proportlons    re- 
control  all  hiring 
July  1. 
Interfered   and 
efficient  \ise  of 
district  and  else- 
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outset  and  never  made  any  objection 
thereto." 

Judgment  for  employee  sustained. 

Mr.  Avery,  did  you  remember  this  when 
you  were  gently  carried  from  your  offices 
April  27? 

The  American  way  of  providing  for  fair 
and  stable  labor  relations  is  embodied  in  tbe 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  law  re- 
quires that  employers  must  bargain  collec- 
tively with  representatives  of  the  workers* 
own  choosing. 

Upholding  this  act.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
declared : 

"Long  ago  we  stated  the  reason  for  labor 
organizations.  We  said  that  they  were  or- 
ganized out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion; that  a  single  employee  was  helpless 
in  dealing  with  an  employer;  that  he  was  de- 
pendent ordinarily  on  his  daily  wage  for  the 
maintenance  of  himself  and  family;  that  if 
the  employer  refused  to  pay  him  the  wages  he 
thought  fair,  he  was  nevertheless  unable  to 
leave  the  employ  and  resistant  arbitrary  and 
unfair  treatment;  that  union  was  essential 
to  give  lalMrers  opportunity  to  deal  on  an 
equality  with  their  employer.  •  •  •  Fully 
recognizing  the  legality  of  collective  action 
on  the  part  of  employees  In  order  to  safe- 
guard their  proper  Interests,  we  said  that 
Congress  was  not  required  to  Ignore  this 
right,  but  could  safeguard  it.  Congress  could 
seek  to  make  appropriate  collective  action 
of  employees  an  Instrument  of  peace  rather 
than  of  strife." 

In  a  big  advertising  campaign — paid  for  to 
the  extent  of  81  cents  on  tbe  dollar  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  loss  of 
excess  profits  taxes — you  have  repeatedly 
stated  that  you  have  "no  quarrel  with  the 
principle  of  unionism,  no  quarrel  with  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining."  and  that 
"Ward's  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  bargain 
collectively  with  any  union  which  has  been 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  employees  in 
any  appropriate  bargaining  unit." 

But  you  did  not  tell  the  public  that  Ward's 
has  been  twice  convicted  by  Federal  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  for  spying  on  the  activities 
of  workers.  (The  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  issued  an  order  in  1939  directing 
the  Montgomery  Ward  plant  at  Portland, 
Orcg.,  to  stop,  the  practice  of  using  under- 
cover agents  to  observe  and  report  upon  the 
union  activities  of  the  employees.  In  1941, 
the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  issued 
a  similar  order  Involving  the  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
plant.  Both  these  court  orders  required  the 
company  to  cease  using  labor  spies.)  You 
cannot  bargain  sincerely  unless  you  give  up 
your  use  of  labor  spies  and  abandon  your 
efforts  to  break  up  the  union. 

Even  when  you  failed  to  break  up  the 
unions  of  your  workers  and  met  with  them 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  you 
have  failed  to  show  an  attitude  of  good  faith. 
The  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
nounced your  attitude  as  a  "hypertechnlcal 
approach"  and  as  involving  "stalling  tactics." 
"Throughout  the  conferences."  said  the 
court,  "there  Is  apparent  a  studied  design  of 
aloofness,  of  disinterestedness,  of  unwilling- 
ness to  go  forward,  upon  the  part  of  Ward's." 

The  New  York  State  Labor  Board  also  de- 
clared in  1942  that  Ward's  did  not  bargain 
collectively  in  good  faith.  This  finding  was 
sustained  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  declared  that  the  position  taken 
by  the  company  did  not  constitute  good  faith 
in  bargaining.  The  Judgment  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  was  affirmed  by  the 
appellate  division,  to  which  you  insisted  on 
carrying  the  case. 

Mr.  Avery,  we  challenge  you — 

To  quit  stalling. 

To  quit  your  private  war  against  labor. 

To  join  the  war  effort. 

To  bargain  in  good  faith  with  our  Local 
90,  and  with  every  other  imlon  of  your  em- 
ployees, and  sign  contracts  that  will  eliml* 
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nate  turn -over,  waste  of  manpower,  help  the 
workers  to   spur   production,   and   win   the 
only  war  which  the  American  people  is  in- 
terested in  winning — the  people's  war  of  lib- 
eration against  tbe  Nazi  and  Jap  tyrants. 
Samitel  Wolchok, 
United   Retail.    Wholesale    and    De- 
partment    Store     Employees     of 
America. 

meWCLL  AVBRT'S  OPERATING  MANAGEH  TELLS  THX 
rACTS  ON  TtJKN-OVER 

In  a  letter  written  on  June  8,  1942,  Mr. 
Odorizzi,  mall  order  operating  manager, 
wrote: 

"Our  labor  turn-over  problem  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  serious.  If  we  continue  to  re- 
place employees  that  leave  us  at  today's  rate. 
If  we  permit  our  current  high  rate  of  turn- 
over to  continue  during  the  next  12  months, 
we  will  employ  approximately  25,000  new  em- 
ployees to  replace  an  equal  number  that  will 
leave  our  employment.  The  fact  that  we 
are  able  to  replace  those  that  leave  us  indi- 
cates that  Ward's  as  a  company  can  and  does 
attract  employees  who  come  with  us  expect- 
ing opportunity  and  progress. 

"Why  do  new  employees  become  dissatis- 
fied? Why  does  a  large  percentage  leave  us 
during  the  first  2  or  3  months  of  their  em- 
ployment? When  you  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  you  will  find  the  reasons  for 
your  labor  relations  problem.  Some  employ- 
ees become  dissatisfied  and  leave— others  be- 
come dissatisfied  and  stay  with  us,  but  reflect 
their  dissatisfaction  in  the  performance  of 
their  jobs.     One  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

"Why  are  we  anxious  to  reduce  our  labor 
turn-over?  All  of  you  have  had  occasion  to 
witness  the  unfavorable  effects  of  labor  turn- 
overs on  the  performance  within  your  respec- 
tive departments.  The  reasons  we  are  anx- 
ious to  reduce  our  labor  turn-over  can  be 
summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

"1.  Good  employees  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  find. 

"2.  New  employees  produce  less  work  and 
make  more  mistakes  during  their  training 
period — our  mistakes  displease  our  cus- 
tomers. 

"3.  At  the  current  rate  of  turn-over  we  will 
spend  more  than  a  million  dollars  to  train 
new  employees  during  the  next  year. 

"Is  there  anything  that  you  personally  can 
do  to  retain  our  good  employees?  People 
come  to  work  for  Wards  because  they  believe 
Wards  iz  a  good  place  to  work  and  becavise 
they  believe  they  see  opportunity.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  employees  that  leave 
us  do  so  to  enter  military  service.  A  large 
perceatage  of  the  employees  leave  for  reasons 
that  are  largely  within  the  control  of  our 
department  heads  and  supervisors.  It  is  im- 
portant that  each  one  of  you  clearly  under- 
stand not  only  the  reasons  why  employees 
leave  us,  but  specifically  those  things  that 
each  one  of  you  can  do  to  improve  the  com- 
pany's relationship  with  its  employees  to  the 
extent  that  our  labor  turnover  will  be  re- 
duced. For  your  guidance,  I  am  attaching  a 
summary  of  the  most  important  factors  that 
affect  not  only  our  turn-over  but  your  day- 
to-day  relationships  with  yovur  employees. 
The  company's  personnel  policies  are  simple. 
The  fact  that  I  am  carrying  this  message 
personally  to  every  department  head  and  to 
every  supervisor  in  all  of  our  mall-order 
houses  indicates  the  importance  that  our 
management  places  on  these  policies." 

Mr.  Odorizzi's  memorandum  accompanying 
the  letter  listed  as  "the  most  Important  fac- 
tors that  affect  not  only  our  turn-over  but 
your  day-to-day  relationships  with  your  em- 
ployees," the  following: 

1.  Reclassification  of  pay  rolls  (referring 
to  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  employ- 
ees are  kept  on  temporary  or  part-time  pay- 
roll classifications  even  though  they  are  get- 
ting full-time  employment). 

2.  Proper  administration  of  Wards  wage 
policy. 


8,  Our  wa^je-increase  policy  (referring  to 
the  periodical  moving  of  employees  in  each 
classification  along  a  scale  between  given 
minimum  and  maximum  rates). 

4.  Appraisal  of  employees'  performance 
(stating  in  part  that  tbe  success  or  failure 
of  our  wage  plan  depends  entirely  on  the  fair- 
ness of  your  appraisals). 

5.  Promotions  (stating  in  part  that  In  the 
case  of  promotions,  employees  are  sometimes 
transferred  at  a  rate  considerably  lower  than 
the  rate  for  the  job,  and  there  is  hesitancy 
to  bring  the  employee's  rate  up  to  what  Is 
Justified  by  the  new  responsibility). 

6.  Assist  your  employees  to  Improve  their 
performance  "in  reviewing  and  appraising 
employees,  and  in  handling  wage  increase. 
Instances  will  be  brought  to  light  where  em- 
ployees are  not  making  satisfactory  progress. 
The  unsatisfactory  employee  should  be  recog- 
nized quickly  within  a  maximum  of  60  days. 
He  should  not  be  permitted  to  continue  to 
turn  in  an  unsatisfactory  performance  that 
will  not  enable  him  to  progress  as  he  had 
hoped  when  he  came  with  Wards.  Not  all 
employees  whose  work  is  rated  as  unsatis- 
factory are  actually  unsatisfactory  em- 
ployees." Then  Mr.  Odorizzi  stated  that  an 
employee's  failure  might  be  due  to  lack  of 
proper  training.  Improper  application  of  pro- 
duction control,  not  suiting  him  to  his  job, 
and  real  or  imaginary  gp-levances. 

7.  Know  and  understand  your  employees. 

8.  Don't  be  a  "big  shot." 

9.  Talk  to  the  employees  that  leave  us. 
Commenting  on  this  letter  a  panel  of  the 

War  Labor  Board  wrote  on  August  1,  1942: 
"It  will  be  observed  that  six  of  these  nine 
items-  had  to  do  entirely  or  predominantly 
with  wage  matters,  and  the  remainder  with 
personal  attitudes  of  supervisors  affecting  the 
employees'  feeling  of  security.  Thus  in  this 
letter  are  reflected  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  union's  demands  for  Increased  wages  and 
increased  job  secuflty." 


Ration  Board  Chairman  Makes  Practical 
Suggestions  for  0.  P.  A.  Improvement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  Minnesota  rationing 
boards  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, has  made  some  very  practical  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  rationing  pro- 
gram and  at  the  same  time  his  letter 
points  out  the  very  fine  work  being  done 
by  these  boards  in  some  of  the  rural 
areas. 

Hoping  that  this  letter,  which  is  from 
Mr.  James  A.  Baikie,  of  Bemidjl,  to  Ches- 
ter A.  Bowles,  O.  P.  A.  Administrator, 
will  lead  to  some  clarification  of  this 
matter  for  the  farmers  and  since  it.  at 
the  same  time,  shows  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  members  of  one  of  our  boards.  I 
submit  it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

The  letter  follows: 

Bemidji,  Minn.,  March  20,  1944. 
Mr.  Chtstes  Bowles, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Price 

Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Bowucs:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  13  requesting  that  I  com- 
ment on  specific  problems  encountered  by 
the  local  board,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 


First,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  men  and 
women  of  Beltrami  County  are  supporting 
the  rationing  and  price-control  programs, 
and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  further  in  order 
to  win  the  war  In  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Beltrami  County  has  a  population  of  26,000 
people  and  is  a  diversified  county,  in  that  we 
have  farming,  logging,  manufacturing,  and 
a  large  tourist  business.  Due  to  the  war  the 
tourist  industry  has  naturally  been  below 
normal  because  of  tbe  gasoline  rationing 
program. 

Because  of  my  own  line  of  work,  which  la 
Insurance  and  income-tax  consultant  work, 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  since  my  ap- 
pointment as  board  chairman  to  have  confer- 
ences with  farmers  and  other  groups  relative 
to  all  phases  of  rationing  and  price  control. 
I  think  we  can  establish  better  relationship 
with  tbe  farmers  if  O.  P.  A.  would  make  avail- 
able to  the  farmer  more  information  which 
shows  relationship  of  farmers  as  consumers 
in  the  price-control  programs  and  its  relation 
between  farm  Income  and  stable  prices. 
Farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  unfriendly 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  program  in  this  area  because 
as  a  group  they  feel  they  are  receiving  no 
consideration  of  their  problems.  O.  P.  A.  Is 
constantly  being  a  victim  for  other  agencies 
dealing  with  farpiers.  On  several  occasions, 
farmers  have  come  to  me  and  requested  in- 
formation relative  to  the  rationing  of  lum- 
ber, farm  machinery,  etc.,  which  is  not  a 
function  of  O.  P.  A.  However,  they  feel  we 
are  responsible  for  them  not  being  able  to 
purchase  farm  machinery  that  they  need. 

It  would  also  be  my  recommendation  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  simplify  ra- 
tioning forms  for  farmers.  Many  farmers 
also  resent  the  fact  that  they  are.  at  pres- 
ent, being  placed  in  the  category  as 
"black-market  operators"  with  their  non- 
highway  gasoline  allowances.  Speaking  for 
the  farmers  in  Beltrami  County,  I  know  they 
are  very  sensitive  in  applying  for  a  B  or  C 
book  allowance,  and  in  a  great  many  cases 
the  farmer  is  getting  along  with  an  A  mile- 
age ration,  which  is  not  sufficient,  and  his 
farm  activity  is  curtailed.  As  a  group,  I 
think  they  have  used  more  of  their  non- 
essential gas  for  occupational  driving  than 
any  other  group  of  individuals.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  in  mind  whether  or  not 
the  present  plan  of  nonhighway  gas  allow- 
ance, whereby  the  community  committee 
men,  county  committee  men,  and  a  member 
of  the  local  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board 
gasoline  panel  must  approve  Mr.  Farmer's 
nonhighway  gasoline  allowance  will  produce 
the  desired  results.  This  plan  is  having  a 
tendency  to  further  irritate  the  farmer.  Per- 
sonally, I  feel  that  the  gasoline  station  op- 
erators are  the  backbone  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  gasoline  rationing  program 
in  every  community.  Without  their  coopera- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  the  excellent  and  con- 
scientious work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
panels  has  been  nullified  and  panels  have 
been  subjected  to  undue  criticism. 

This  board  has  recently  been  notified  by 
the  district  office  that  all  local  boards  will 
soon  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  stor- 
ing gasoline  coupons,  through  establishment 
of  an  issuing  center.  We  have  handled  this 
very  efficiently  and  honestly  through  our  ex- 
cellent panel,  which  meets  every  day.  The 
panel  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  they 
also  have  a  certain  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion when  they  are  able  to  give  good  service 
to  everyone  without  much  delay.  Person- 
ally. I  am  very  willing  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  to  eliminate  black-market  operation  of 
gasoline  because  of  stolen  coupons,  but  I 
know  the  gasoline  panel  at  our  board  does 
not  approve  of  such  a  plan  feeling  that  they 
are  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  delay, 
of  which  they  have  no  control.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  report  of  storage  of  ration 
currency  places  us  in  group  A,  ard  we  are 
villing  to  take  whatever  steps  that  the  dis- 
trict office  requires  to  further  protect  ration- 
ing currency  in  this  cIBce. 
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Am  ntlonlns  problems  become  more  acute. 
I  Am  ot  the  opinion  distribution  centers,  of 
which  we  win  have  two  In  this  county,  will 
become  more  valuable  to  the  local  board,  and 
I  MaMrely  hope  sulSclent  fxmds  can  be  pro- 
Tided  to  employ  full-time  board  employees 
at  these  centers.  Better  public  relations  will 
result  as  such  centers  can  be  Information 
centers  with  properly  trained  employees. 

Our  recent  price  survey  In  this  county,  of 
which  we  are  very  proud.  In  that  we  can  re- 
port 100-percent  coverage.  Indicates  that 
rural  stores  are  doing  a  better  Job  than  the 
city  stores.  Trade  meetings  and  group  meet- 
ings are  being  held.  b\rt  I  do  not  think  they 
reach  everyone  and  they  do  not  accomplish 
the  results  they  ilioald.  If  price  clerks  could 
have  price-clerk  assistants,  making  the  price 
clerk  available  for  personal  contact  with  the 
constmier  and  retailer,  I  am  sure  greater  re- 
s\ilts  can  be  obtained  and  better  public  rela- 
tions will  exist. 

This  board  is  completely  organized,  repre- 
senting a  true  crocs  section  of  the  com- 
munity. All  panels  are  meeting  regularly 
and  doing  a  mighty  good  Job  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  We  all  appreciate 
the  assistance  and  cooperation  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  the  district  office.  A  regular  con- 
tact with  this  office  has  been  very  helpful  to 
us  in  our  many  problems.  Our  entire  organ- 
ization is  loyal  and  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  help  win  the  war.  and  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  further  guide  us  In  our  work 
and  will  continue  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible  the  work  at  the  local  board  level. 
We  also  ask  you  to  do  everything  In  your 
power  to  give  us  more  authority  at  the  board 
level  to  deal  with  our  own  people  in  making 
decisions  as  to  the  rationing  and  price-con- 
trol programs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.^MEs  A.  Baixis, 
Chairman,  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board. 


A  Confrcssmui  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GKXssioNAL  RxcoRo,  I  Include  the  follow- 
ing address  delivered  by  me  at  the  fifty- 
second  annual  meeting  and  war  confer- 
ence of  the  National -American  Whole- 
sale Lumber  Association  held  at  Chicago, 
HI.,  on  June  6,  1944: 

I  am  delighted  with  this  opportunity  to 
talk  with  a  group  of  businessmen,  especially 
builnfsmen  who  are  engaged  In  handling 
buUdlng  materials.  Svery  buslnesaman,  no 
matter  what  line  of  endeavor  he  Is  in,  la  a 
part  of  our  free  enterprise  economy  In  Amer- 
ica. You  gentlemen  are  not  only  In  the  btisl- 
neoB  of  handling  raw  materials  for  building 
purposes  produced  out  of  the  trees  which 
grow  In  this  country.  You  are  also  in  the 
business  of  helping  to  build  and  maintain  the 
economy  of  your  Nation.  When  this  war  Is 
ended  you  will  be  In  the  business  of  helping 
rebuild  the  free-enterprise  economy  of  this 
Nation,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

It  Is  my  vmderstandlng  that  the  member 
firms  of  your  association  In  normal  peace- 
times distribute  more  lumber  and  lumber 
product*  than  any  other  similar  group  In 
the  Ifatlon.   You  are  the  men  to  whom  all  the 
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little  mills,  and  many  of 
operators,  have  looked  for 
years:   you  are  the  men 
same  producers,  both  larg^ 
have  to  rely  In  the  days 

I  have  been  told  that 
have  aided  in  the  sales  ol 
to  the  war  program,  and 
have  also  been  accorded 
privilege  of  submitting 
Government  for 
that  are  not  always  too 

Some  of  you  favored 
Small  Business,  of  the 
tlves,  with  the  benefit  of 
and  kindred  subjects.     In 
November  with  the 
leged  to  hear  your  able 
ling,  when  he  submitted 
to  the  committee. 

I,  of  course,  do  not 
the  problems  of  the  lumbei' 
solutions  to  those  problens 
problems,  which  Mr.  Eterl 
called  to  my  attention, 
ment.    The  first  is  the 
tlon.    While  none  of  us  are 
Its,  I  think  we  wUl  have  to 
caution  in  carrying  out 
negotiation,   to   be  sure 
American   business  and 
and  disable  it  for  a  very 
this  war  is  over  it  will  be 
Industry   to  readjtist   itseli 
basis:  to  open  up  new 
and  even  complete  new 
vide  the  plant,  the  tools, 
management  by  which  and 
purchasing  power,   goods, 
all  be  provided  for  all  of 
fore,  I  believe  that  we 
any  overzealousness  on  the 
ment  officials  to  make  whqt 
the  narrow  view,  to  be  a 
payers,  but  which  might, 
prove  to  be  of  very  great 
Nation  through  the  crlppllilg 
industry  to  a  point  where  l^ 
to  provide  the  plant,  tools 
agement  by  which  the 
be    provided    with    Jobs, 
goods,  and  services. 

You  can  be  reassured  on 
ever,    by    the    fact    that 
direction  is  being  evidenced 
the   House   Ck>mmittee   on 
Representative  Estks 
a  very  able  and 
friend  of  mine,  has,  in  hU 
Ing  chairman  of  the 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the 
to  exempt  the  lumber 
gotlatlon  for  the  balance 

This  la  a  subject  which 
grave  consideration  and 
many  angles  in  order  that 
and    Influences    which 
renegotiation  may  be 
so  that  evils  which  might 
avoided. 

The  second  subject  whlcli 
deserves  comment,  is  that  o; 
in  the  lumber  business. 

At  New  Orleans  and  at 
Ings  the  Hoxise  Small 
had  the  advantage  of  the 
good  friend.  Col.  Pred  G. 
all  know.  Colonel  Sherrlll 
the  Chief  of  the  Central 
and  is  now  the  Chief  of 
Division  of  the  Corps  of 
United  States  Army. 

Host  of  you  know 
is  a  fine  gentleman  and 
the  Urited  States  Army. 

In   his   official   capacity 
was  assigned  the  very 
vising    the    acqiiiaition    of 
needed  In  the  war  effort, 
directness,  the  colonel 
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people.    There- 
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part  of  Oovem- 
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difadvantage  to  the 
of  business  and 
might  be  unable 
»pital,  and  man- 
Amei  lean  people  could 
p  irchaslng   power, 

this  point,  how- 
1  hlnking    in    this 
A  member  of 
Small    Business, 
,  of  Tennessee, 
colleague  and 
capacity  of  act- 
subcommittee, 
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lumber  In  the  only  way  he  was  permltte<t~ 
to  buy  It  himself.  The  colonel  went  to  the 
source  of  lumber — the  mills,  both  large  and 
small — and  bypassed  Nation-wide  organiza- 
tions such  as  yours  and  others  of  similar 
capacity.  This  procedure  raised  some  ob- 
jections. 

I  would  not  presume  to  speak  here  in 
criticism  of  Colonel  Sherrlll.  or  to  try  to 
treat  the  subject  of  trade  discounts,  or  added 
fees  of  4  or  6  percent  which  were  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  War  Department. 

Rather,  I  shall  confine  my  comments  to  the 
basic  theory  which  seems  to  have  guided  most 
of  our  Federal  agencies  during  wartime  in 
handling  matters  which  normally  are  left  to 
businessmen  in  peacetime. 

Sympathetic  as  I  am  with  the  problems 
which  beset  a  great  procurement  agency  In 
time  of  war,  when  speed  and  voliune  are  of 
the  essence,  I  still  say  that  I  wish  no  Gov- 
eriunent  agency  would  follow  a  policy  which 
causes  the  Government  to  perform  functions 
which  properly  are  the  province  of  established 
business  and  which  could  be  Just  as  well,  or 
better,  performed  by  business  for  the  war 
effort. 

I  believe  Colonel  Sherrlll  himself  was 
among  the  first  to  pose  a  question  as  to  such 
a  policy  in  his  department,  although  It  may 
have  been  that  some  of  the  authorities  higher 
up.  perhaps  not  even  in  the  War  Department, 
iirged  the  adoption  and  continuance  of  such 
a  policy  of  direct  mlil-to-consumer  distribu- 
tion. This  policy  appears  to  indicate  a  phi- 
losophy in  Government  which  causes  me  to 
be  disquieted.  It  Is  a  problem  which  we  must 
In  the  futtu-e  be  stu'e  we  keep  within  proper 
bounds. 

So  far  as  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  concerned,  the 
question  of  Its  continuance  Is  before  the 
Congress  now.  I  thought  price  control  nec- 
essary when  I  voted  for  the  bill  creating  the 
O.  P.  A.,  and  I  still  think  so.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  very  much  wrong  with  the  original 
price  control  bill.  I  think  whatever  trouble 
has  arisen  has  been  largely  through  the  er- 
rors of  Inexperienced  and  Inefficient  admin- 
istrators or  the  result  of  maladministration 
of  the  act.  I  think  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  some  clarifying  amendments  to  tighten 
up  the  act,  and  If  possible,  plug  some  of  the 
loopholes  through  which  maladministration 
can  find  Its  way. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  with  you  some  gen- 
eral principles  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  must 
keep  very  clearly  before  us  as  a  people  and  a 
Nation  If  we  expect  to  come  out  of  this  war 
with  our  American  system  of  constitutional 
government,  free  private  enterprise  economy, 
and  our  free  society  intact.  There  Is  still  an 
enormous  amoimt  of  work  in  this  country  for 
everybody  to  do.  There  are  still  many  priva- 
tions for  us  to  endure.  There  are  still  many 
griefs  for  us  to  suffer.  There  are  still  many 
burdens  for  all  of  us  to  bear  before  we  have 
completed  the  terrible  struggle  In  which  we 
are  engaged  and  befcs-e  we  have  accomplished 
our  readjustment  to  a  basis  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Let  me  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  Amer- 
ican businessmen  of  every  character  and  In 
every  line  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  wonderful  way  In  which  they,  together 
with  labor  and  agriculture,  combined  and 
cooperated  with  the  armed  forces  to  meet  the 
issues  and  the  needs  of  this  war.  A  modern 
miracle  of  prodtictlon  and  distribution  haa 
been  achieved  by  these  combined  forces  in 
America.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  you  and  other 
businessmen  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  an 
achievement  which,  In  the  sunset  years  of 
your  life,  when  it  is  well  for  you  to  spend 
much  of  your  time  In  your  easy  chairs  sit- 
ting on  the  sunny  side  of  your  homes,  you 
can  recount  with  pride  to  your  children  and 
yotur  grandchildren  and  your  great-arand- 
chUdren. 

History  wUl  record  the  fact  that  for  40 
years,  luider  the  lash  and  spur  of  tbe  war 
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lords,  the  Japanese  peojle  worked  and  slaved 
•t  intensive  production,  getting  ready  for  the 
war  with  America  whlci  was  planned. 

History  will  record  that  for  20  years  under 
llussolinl  the  Italian  people  drove  Inten- 
sively toward  preparation  for  war.  You  will 
recall  how  Mussolini  tued  to  beat  his  breast 
and  shout  arrogant  dt  fiance  at  the  world, 
and  boast  of  the  naval  night  and  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Fasclit  Italian  state. 

History  will  record  that  for  12  years,  under 
the  lash  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  ruthless 
OestafK),  the  German  p^jople  were  driven  and 
goaded  Into  the  most  intensive  preparations 
for  war. 

History  will  record  that  for  20  years  under 
Joseph  Stalin  the  Rusi.ian  people  worked  at 
top  speed  relentlessly  to  prepare  their  war 
machine. 

And  history  will  record  another  fact:  A 
fact  that  will  stand  out  as  a  great,  glowing 
feat  which  nobody  but  Americans  believed 
could  be  achieved,  and  that  feat  was  this: 
In  3  short  years  American  Industry,  Ameri- 
can industrial  manage otient,  American  busi- 
ness management,  Am<  rlcan  labor  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  coojeratlng  and  working 
together  as  freemen,  under  a  free  economy 
and  a  free  Government,  equaled  and  sur- 
passed the  40-year  w£r  preparations  of  the 
Japanese,  the  20-year  war  preparations  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  12-year  war  prepara- 
tion of  the  Nazis. 

We  are  fighting  an  offensive  war,  and  our 
Axis  enemies  know  they  are  on  the  defensive. 
They  are  staring  utter  defeat  straight  in  the 
face.  No  matter  how  far  away  it  may  seem 
to  be  in  this  hour;  no  matter  how  many 
battles  may  stand  between  now  and  that 
fateful  day  of  defeat;  no  matter  what  rivers 
of  blood  may  have  to  flow  between  now  and 
the  day  of  their  coUapt*;  that  day  of  defeat 
Inexorablycomes  closer,  and  closer,  and  closer. 
We  ought,  here  In  America,  to  thank  divine 
providence  every  hour  In  the  day  because 
that  awful  experience  of  seeing  utter,  com- 
plete, and  crushing  t.efeat,  marching  In- 
evitably closer  and  cIowt,  moving  nearer  and 
nearer,  is  not  our  experience,  but  the  un- 
happy experience  of  our  Axis  enemies. 

Our  war  effort  is  pretty  well  organized. 
Business  knows  its  plare  pretty  well  In  the 
scheme  of  things,  in  spite  of  confusion  and 
contradictory  policies.  But  there  is  another 
battle  which  we  must  b;  constantly  fighting 
on  the  home  front,  whllo  our  heroic  men  and 
women  across  the  seven  seas  are  fighting  on 
the  battle  fronts.  That  battle  is  to  preserve 
our  American  way.  This  Is  not  a  partisan 
fight.  Like  the  war  itself,  it  is  a  struggle  in 
which  every  man,  won.an,  and  child  who 
wants  to  live  under  a  free  Government  of 
laws,  who  wants  to  enjoy  the  opportunities  of 
a  free  competitive  enteri)rise  system  of  econ- 
omy, who  wants  to  enjoy  the  priceless  privi- 
leges which  are  the  possession  of  people  liv- 
ing in  a  free  society,  has  a  vital  stake. 

In  the  transition  of  the  Nation  from  a 
basis  of  Intense  war  effort  to  a  basis  of  peace, 
the  readjustment  will  be  almost  as  difficult — 
sometimes,  I  think,  pertiaps  more  so — than 
was  the  shift  from  a  pet  ce  basis  to  a  war  ef- 
fort. The  disruptions  of  business  will  be 
vast  and  serious.  The  ohances  for  inflation 
will  be  uncomfortably  tumerous.  The  dan- 
ger of  too  long  contlnui  nee  of  governmental 
competition  and  control  In  business  Is  ever 
present  and  grave. 

I  recognize  that  there  could  be  a  danger  In 
relinquishing  govemme  atal  controls  too  rap- 
Idly  and  that  there  mu»  t  be  a  very  close  and 
skillful  coordination  between  the  process  of 
readjxastment  to  peacetime  activities  and  the 
lifting  of  wartime  contiols  over  business  and 
over  the  lives  and  activities  of  the  citizens 
generally.  This  proceai  Is  botuid  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  customary — and  entirely 
wholesome — American  system  of  proposal, 
disagreement,  dlscussloa,  and  compromise. 

No  good  American  cl-lzen  wants  any  form 
Ot  dictatorship  in  this  country,  whether  It  be 


political,  military,  a  dictatorship  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  clique,  a  party,  or  even  of  the  major- 
ity with  a  ruthless  disregard  for  the  rlghu  of 
the  minority.  Therefore  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  you  this  fact,  which  seems  so  often  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  hurry  to  get  something 
done,  or  In  the  rush  of  some  high  official  to 
put  some  pet  theory  into  practice.  There  are 
but  two  ways  of  conducting  a  government. 
One  is  by  the  American  system  of  proposal, 
disagreement,  discussion,  and  compromise. 
The  other  is  by  decree,  or  manifesto,  or  ex- 
ecutive directive,  or  military  order,  or  by  some 
combination  of  autocratic  powers  that  does 
not  permit  of  disagreement,  discussion,  and 
compromise.  Now,  lefs  be  perfectly  honest 
with  ourselves.  No  matter  by  what  name  we 
may  call  such  a  process  of  compulsion,  It  Is 
dictatorship. 

To  a  great  extent  In  time  of  war,  particu- 
larly a  war  of  such  magnitude  as  that  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  much  arbitrary  control  has 
to  be  delegated  by  the  Congress  to  the  Chief 
Executive.  Such  powers  are  not  delegated  to 
a  Commander  in  Chief  as  such.  They  are 
delegated  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  Is  Commander  In  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  coordi- 
nating the  plans  and  the  efforts  of  the  trained 
and  experienced  generals  and  admirals  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  no  more 
power  in  wartime  than  he  has  In  peacetime. 
The  President  has  Just  as  much  more  power 
in  wartime  than  In  peacetime  as  your  Con- 
gress may  give  him. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  if  these 
war  controls,  these  arbitrary  powers,  which 
permit  some  official  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  his  will  upon  businessmen, 
and  upon  the  people,  and  to  deny,  if  he 
chooses,  any  right  or  privilege  of  disagree- 
ment or  dlscuFsion,  are  carried  too  far  over 
into  the  period  of  readjustment  from  a  war 
to  a  peace  basis,  we  could  very  easily  slip 
into  a  condition  where  such  wartime  instru- 
ments of  power  might  easily  become  shackles 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  hobbles  upon 
business,  and  a  fatal  brake  upon  our  post- 
war recovery  under  a  constantly  expanding 
economy. 

In  every  case  In  our  history  when  extraor- 
dinary powers  have  been  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Congress,  the  people  have 
promptly  recaptured  those  powers  through 
their  Congress  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for 
their  use  had  ended.  We  must  do  so  when 
the  conflict  has  ceased  this  time. 

In  time  of  war  the  Government  becomes 
the  principal  employer  in  the  Nation.  In 
time  of  peace  private  enterprise  must  re- 
sume Its  functions  of  providing  the  capital, 
the  plant,  and  the  tools  necessary  to  make 
Jobs,  and  to  create  purchasing  power,  as 
well   as   goods  and  services,  for  everybody. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Congress,  throtigh 
its  committees  and  its  Individual  members 
as  well,  and  the  officials  in  the  Executive 
Department,  have  the  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  advice  of  experienced  managers  of 
business  in  the  very  difficult  and  hazardous 
effort  to  readjust  oiu-selves  into  a  peacetime 
economy  and  activity. 

If  business  should  fall.  If  Industry  and 
agriculture  should  be  unable  to  provide  Jobs 
at  good  wages  and  salaries  for  the  American 
people,  under  an  economy  producing  more 
goods  and  services  for  the  people  at  decreasing 
prices  without  wage  reductions,  we  will  have 
fought  this  war  against  totalitarianism  In 
vain,  because  the  Government,  in  such  case, 
wo\ild  have  to  continue  to  be  the  principal 
employer  of  labor.  That  would  lead  straight 
to  a  totalitarian  form  of  government.  It  la 
not  possible  for  a  free  government  to  sur- 
vive In  a  controlled  economy,  any  more  than 
It  Is  possible  for  a  free  economy  to  survive 
under  a  totalitarian  government.  American 
industry  can  expand  and  prosper,  and  make 
profits  through  our  genius  for  mass  produc- 
tion efficiency,  under  inteUlgeut  and  reason- 


able  gcvemmcntal  regtUation;  but  It  will 
wither  and  die  under  governmental  domlna- 
tlon  and  competition. 

Without  reference  either  to  IndlylduaU  or 
political  philosophies.  It  must  be  said  that 
power  feeds  on  itself;  It  always  strives  to  en- 
trench itself;  It  never  knows  when  to  dimin- 
ish itself,  or  to  terminate  Itself.  The  great 
lesson  of  history  is  that  power  corrupts,  and, 
to  the  extent  that  the  power  is  absolute,  the 
corruption  becomes  absolute. 

The  founding  fathers,  aware  of  this  strange 
effect  which  the  possession  of  power  exerte 
upon  Individuals  and  governments,  sought  by 
a  very  clever  system  of  governmental  checks 
and  balances  to  prevent  any  individual  or 
any  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Government 
overcoming  another  branch  and  rendering 
It  impotent.  The  founding  fathers  were  \in- 
wllllng  to  trust  absolute  unchecked  power  to 
any  branch  of  the  Government  because  they 
believed  that  the  long-continued  possession 
of  such  power  by  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  lead  to  abuse  and  corruption  as 
siuely  as  It  would  in  the  Individual  or  the 
group. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Government  must  have 
the  advantage  of  advice  from  experienced 
business  men  and  women  If  it  Is  to  be  able 
to  direct  the  Nation's  transition  from  a 
war  basis  to  a  peace  basis.  You  can  see 
clearly  why  the  Congress  must  have  such 
advice  when  you  stop  to  consider  some  of 
the  questions  which  confront  \is.  There 
will  be  contract  termination;  readjiistment 
of  small  business;  termination  of  wartime 
controls  after  cessation  of  hostilities;  ques- 
tion of  governmental  financing  of  private 
business;  methods  of  financing  govertunental 
operation:  aviation;  conununications;  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements;  economy  In  govern- 
ment; social  security.  United  States  aid  to 
other  peoples;  stabilization  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies; demobilization  of  otir  troops;  de- 
mobilization of  our  defense  workers;  re- 
employment; foreign  policy  in  the  post-war 
world,  together  with  the  new  unpredictable 
problems  which  will  arise  iu  connection 
therewith.  This  list  of  problems — and  these 
are  not  all — ^presents  the  most  stupendous 
array  of  major  problems  ever  confronting 
Congress  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

I  have  been  very  greatly  amazed,  and  con- 
cerned over  the  attacks  which  are  made  from 
time  to  time  against  biuiness  leaders  be- 
cause they  come  to  Washington  in  response 
to  requests  from  committees  of  the  Congress, 
or  officials  In  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government,  to  contribute  their  advice, 
and  give  the  Government  the  benefits  of 
their  experience.  Some  people  are  prone 
to  regard  such  efforts  of  businessmen  to  aid 
their  Government  as  something  to  be  con- 
demned rather  than  commended.  Not  only 
is  that  a  serious  mistake;  not  only  is  It 
grossly  unjust;  it  i«  a  grave  disservice  to 
this  Nation.  No  political  party  can  fight  or 
win  this  war  alone.  No  group,  no  class,  no 
section  can  do  the  Job.  Victory  can  be  won 
only  by  all  the  American  people,  united  and 
working  together.  There  never  was  a  truer 
statement  made  than  the  old  adage  that 
"United  we  stand;  divided  we  fall." 

I  want,  then,  as  a  Member  of  Congrees,  to 
urge  you  not  to  be  deterred  by  slanders  or 
assaults  on  your  motives  when  you  come  to 
Washington  to  give  your  Government  the 
benefits  of  your  advice.  In  most  cases  those 
who  assail  you  for  so  doing  have  never  been 
in  business;  they  have  never  managed  an 
industry;  they  have  never  had  to  plan  to 
meet  a  pay  roll,  or  to  put  goods  Into  the 
market.  It  has  been  well  said  by  some  wise 
man  that  he  is  first  to  criticize  most  bit- 
terly who  knows  the  least  about  the  subject. 
It  Is  In  line  with  the  conftised  thinking 
which  seems  so  prevalent  today,  for  some 
people  to  Imagine  that  businessmen,  the 
managers  of  great  and  small  industries,  would 
be  ready  to  ruin   the  cotmtry  ior  aeUUlx 
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Most  mazu^en  of  Indiistrles.  par- 
ticularly the  larger  ones,  are  administering 
properties  owned  by  ttaciisancLs  of  stock- 
boldan  scattered  throughout  the  United 
The  employees  of  many  great  cor- 
such  as  the  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  Co..  are  stockholders  In  the  com- 
pany for  which  they  work.  I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  could  Imagine  that  the  mana- 
gers of  Industry,  big  or  little,  could  rum  the 
country  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  when 
by  so  doing  they  would  Inevitably  ruin  their 
own  stockholders,  the  businesses  which  they 
manage,  and  their  own  positions  as  well. 
To  sac.  vich  reasoning  simply  does  not  make 


I  \inderstand  just  as  well  as  you  do  that 
there  Is  a  small  fringe,  possibly  1  percent,  of 
iMMtacmnen  who  are  stupid,  greedy,  and 
•bort-alghted  enough  to  do  things  which 
might  injure  their  country  and  their  own 
buainMBs*.  But  I  am  convlneed  that  prob- 
ably M  percent  of  American  MMln— mm  are 
aouad.  earnest,  level-headed,  patriotic  dti- 
■nift-who  are  Just  as  much  concerned  in 
praMnrtag  their  country  and  Its  economy  as 
•ny  cttl— na  possibly  could  be.  It  has  been 
dlflettlt.  therefore,  for  me  to  imderstand  the 
Tlctoua  Mtarirs  which  are  so  frequently  made 
on  bwlaMHBen  because  they  have  the 
patriotism  and  the  patience  to  try  to  help 
thair  Oovernment.  and  try  to  give  public 
olBcialt  and  Members  of  Congress  the  bene- 
ftt  at  their  advice. 

We  most  all  reeognlae.  and  I  believe  you 
busineasmen  do  recognise,  that  in  the  United 
States  at  America  we  will  sink  or  swim  to- 
gether. In  this  great  Nation  we  will  survive 
or  perish,  not  as  a  class,  nor  as  a  political 
p«u^.  nor  as  a  section,  nor  as  a  cliqtie  or 
group.  We  will  survive  or  perish  together. 
If  we  loae  our  liberties.  It  will  not  be  one 
elaas.  or  one  section,  or  one  group;  It  will  be 
all  of  us  together.  If  we  lose  our  opportunity 
for  individual  progress  according  to  Indi- 
vidual capacity  and  Initiative  and  energy, 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprijse  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  it  will  not  be  one  group, 
or  one  class,  or  one  political  party,  or  one 
section  which  will  lose  that  opportunity  tw 
and  reward.  It  will  be  all  of  us — 
and  worklngman,  farmer  and  city 
ether. 

I  have  a  very  valid  reason  for  my  intense 
and  deep  allegiance  to  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  economy.  I  believe  there  must  be  both 
compulsions  and  incentives  to  induce  men 
to  work  and  plan  and  Invent  and  progress. 
I  believe,  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that:  "Few 
can  be  Induced  to  labor  exclusively  for  pos- 
terity, and  none  will  do  It  enth\islastically. 
I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when 
h*  wants  to,  and  wish  It  might  prevail  every- 
where. One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  opposed 
to  alavery  la  just  here.  I  take  It  that  it  la 
beet  for  all  to  leave  ead)  man  free,  to  acquire 
property  as  far  as  he  can.  Some  will  get 
wealthy.  I  don't  believe  In  law  to  prevent 
a  man  fron:  getting  rich.  It  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  So.  while  we  do  not  pro- 
pose any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to 
allow  the  humblest  man  an  eqtud  chance  to 
get  rich  with  everybody  tlae." 

1  am  convinced  that  the  compulsions  and 
tnccntlvca  of  a  free  private  enterprise  are 
vastly  more  efficient  and  preferable  than  the 
MMBpoMons  or  incentives  of  governmental 
dowhwtiop  or  competition  or  operation. 

We  Americans  are  all  devoted  to  Lincoln's 
government  of.  by,  and  for  the  people.  When 
we  stop  to  analyze  our  economy  we  find  that 
free  private  enterprise  constitutes  an  econ- 
omy of.  by,  and  for  the  people.  Under  free 
private  enterprise,  properly  and  reasonably 
regulated  by  the  Government  as  the  tmipire. 
the  people  are  constantly  voting  for  or  against 
the  products  of  the  various  producers.  Every 
time  the  hotisewlfe  goes  to  the  market  she 
Totee  for  or  against  one  product  as  against 
another.    Quality,  packaging,  and  price  all 
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enter  Into  the  reasons 
prefer  one  product  above 
pulsions  of  that  free  com 
manufacturers  of  all  produces 
seek  to  better  their  goods 
In  order  to  command  a 
and  reap  the  rewards  of 
bile  was  a  shining  example 
sions  and  the  rewards  of 
petltlve  enterprise.     The 
the  cheapest  car  in  bis  time 
automobile  within  the 
even  the  poorest  dtlaen, 
time  as  his  reward  for  his 
and  his  managerial  ability 
vlded  a  good  automobile  for 
provided  good  jobs  for 
He  provided  recreation  for 
He  provided  a  new  proeperit|y 
ment  of  our  economy 
In  the  wake  of  the  automobAe 
fits  generated  by  the  vlsio  i, 
genius,   and  the  manageria  I 
man  have  never  ceased  to 
Over  and  over  again  In 
economy  It  Is  the  same  old 
mouse  trap." 

It  Is  not  conceivable  that 
could  find  for  its  service 
be  wise  enough,   and 
direct  and  control  business 
and  direct  the  purchasing 
tunltles  of  the  people  a 
as  can  the  people  themselvi 
I  am  reminded  at  this 
ration  which  was  a  profoufid 
was  uttered,  and  which  la 
a  fact  today.     Let  me  quot 
"The  doctrine  of  regulat 
tlon  by  "master  minds.'  In 
and  will  the  people  may 
acquiesce,  has  been  too 
at    Washington    during   th« 
Were  it  possible  to  find 
unselfish,  so  willing  to  declc^ 
against  their  own  personal 
vate  prejudices,  men  almost 
ability  to  hold  the  scales  ol 
even  hand,  such  a 
the  Interest  of  the  countri, 
none  sxich  on  our  political 
cannot  expect  a  complete 
teachings     of     history." 
statement    was   made    by 
Roosevelt,  then  Governor 
March  2,  1930. 

That  philoeophy  applies 
o;ir  free  enterprise  economy 
free  society  or  to  our 

Fellow   citizens,   we   are 
the  grim  necessity  of  saving 
assaults  from  without  whldi 
us,  and   from  dangers 
destroy  us.    We,  of  this 
choice   and   the  task  of 
wonderful,  free  Nation  of 
It;  Of  preserving  or  losing 
of  preserving  or  losing  oui 
economy;    of  preserving  or 
society:  of  preserving  or  losing 
privileges  and  priceless 
life   In   the  United   States 
finest,    richest,    most 
worth  while  of  any  humai 
where  on  this  earth 

Oxxr    forefathers    bled    an(  1 
and  sacrificed,  to  give  to  ui 
heritage  of  a  free 
country  and  a  free  way  of 

The  Job  of  saving  this 
preserving   the    priceless 
ours,  to  be  held  In  trust 
as  well  as  to  be  used  by  us 
generation,  la  the  Job  of 
and   child   In    this   Nation 
not  a  matter  of  party,  it  is 
the  soul.  Love  of  liberty  beai^ 
clique  or  section;  It  Is 

So,  then,  in  conclusion 
that  the  businessmen  of 
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me  say  to  you 

Nation  can 


and  must  contribute  an  Immeasurable  serr- 
ice  to  their  Nation  by  their  advice  and  ex- 
perience brought  to  their  Congress  and  to 
their  public  officials.  In  the  fervor  of  this 
public  service,  in  the  fires  of  your  patriotism, 
in  the  courage  of  your  freedom,  let  the 
carping  of  narrow-minded  critics  be  con- 
sumed and  forgotten. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  7, 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  States 
in  the  Union  are  better  known  for  the 
excellence  of  a  great  agricultural  crop 
than  Idaho  for  the  excellence  of  its  po- 
tatoes, an  accomplishment  that  can  be 
credited  in  a  large  measure  to  the  enter- 
prise of  its  people  and  the  support  of  the 
Idaho  Advertising  Commission  by  the 
State  government.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  com- 
mission: 

{From  the  Idaho  Granger  for  June  1944) 

A  SKPO^  TO  TllX  POTATO  GROWKRS  OF  IDAHO 

In  reviewing  the  1943-44  Idaho  potato  sea- 
son, one  fact  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  others :  Idaho  potatoes  sold  at  or  near  cell- 
ing price  the  entire  season  and  cleaned  up 
early  and  easily. 

This  occurred  in  the  face  of  the  largest  crop 
ever  produced  In  Idaho  and  the  United  States 
plus  the  yield  from  20.000,000  victory  gardens. 
The  largest  Idaho  crop  previously  marketed 
was  33.808  carloads.  This  season  will  exceed 
47,000  pre-war  minimum  cars. 

Another  fact  to  consider  Is  that  every 
major  production  area  except  Idaho  sought 
Government  aid  at  support  prices. 

Many  factors  influenced  this  favorable 
movement  of  Idaho  potatoes.  Including  dehy- 
dration and  Army  purchases.  But  since  all 
potato  States  participated  In  this  extra  de- 
mand. It  appears  that  Idaho's  success  may  be 
justly  atUlbuted  to: 

1.  A  superior  potato. 

2.  Dependable  grades. 

3.  Aggressive  dealers. 

4.  Consistent  advertising. 

Advertising  revenue  this  year  will  approxi- 
mate $86,000.  Of  this  amount,  $73,000  was 
budgeted  for  direct  advertising  expenditure 
exclusive  of  administrative  costs,  which  aver- 
age about  10  percent. 

Here's  how  Idaho's  advertising  assisted  In 
moving  the  1943-44  crop : 

Because  early  shipments  were  large  and 
might  easily  have  caused  an  oversupply  in 
terminal  markets,  Idaho  Joined  with  other 
potato-producing  States  In  encouraging  home 
storage  wherever  facilities  were  available.  In 
this  promotion,  the  country's  most  Impor- 
tant reUU  stores  Joined  forces  with  Idaho 
and  other  potato-producing  SUtes  to  sell 
thousands  of  extra  carloads  of  potatoes  In 
an  orderly  manner. 

Accoimting  for  some  42  percent  of  the  $73,- 
700  used  for  advertising  during  the  194S-44 
season,  Idaho's  newspaper  advertisement* 
reached  a  total  of  3.415,000  newspaper  read- 
ers with  some  62,000,000  individual  meaeages. 
These  messages  were  carried  in  26  of  th« 
country's  leading  metropolitan  newspapers, 
week  after  week  throughout  the  selling  sea- 
son.  These  advertisements  not  only  pointed 
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oat  the  superior  qualities,  but  In  addition 
promoted  the  use  of  Idahos  to  save  ration 
points  and  conserve  scJirce  foods. 

More  than  250.000  pie;es  of  display  material 
were  printed  In  Idaho  and  distributed  to  re- 
tall  stores  throughout  the  country.  Like  the 
newspaper  messages,  these  banners  promoted 
the  use  of  Idahos  to  stive  ration  points  and 
to  conserve  scarce  foods;  helped  to  put  over 
the  Idea  of  buying  largi  r  quantities  for  home 
storage. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  operator,  whose 
business  has  Jumped  raore  than  25  percent 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  not  over- 
looked. Idaho  R\issets  and  point-saving 
recipes  were  featured  lu  a  series  of  six  full- 
page  advertisements  In  magazines  which  are 
read  by  the  hotel  and. restaurant  trade. 

More  than  125,000  folders  containing  recipe 
and  nutritional  Information  were  distributed 
to  dietitians,  home  economics  teachers,  and 
students. 

As  a  part  of  Idaho's  publicity  program, 
photographs,  recipes,  and  stories  appeared  on 
newspaper  food  pages  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  no  space  cost  to  the  State. 

Each  year  has  shown  the  value  of  employ- 
ing a  man  to  represent  the  Idaho  potato 
Industry  In  the  markets  of  the  Middle  West, 
East,  and  South  Main  purpose  Is  to  advise 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  stores  and  mar- 
kets of  the  Idaho  advertising  program,  to 
encourage  purchase  of  Idaho  potatoes,  to  pro- 
mote store  and  window  displays,  educate 
produce  clerks  concerning  Idahos  and  to  re- 
port to  the  commission  on  crop  outlook  and 
competitive  sales  conditions  in  each  section. 

During  the  past  season,  in  addition  to  doing 
this  type  of  work  In  over  40  cities,  C.  G.  Rice, 
Idaho's  field  representative,  was  assigned  to 
many  Important  rotato-industry  problems  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  Working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Idaho  'Advertising  Commission, 
Mr.  Rice  conferred  with  the  War  Production 
Board.  War  Pood  Administration.  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  Senators,  Itepresenta- 
tives.  and  many  other  Individuals  and  agen- 
cies on  behalf  of  Idaho  farmers.  This  re- 
sulted in — 

1  Price  adjustments  favoring  Idaho  grow- 
ers. It  was  felt  the  original  celling  prices 
were  unfair  to  Idaho  and  reasons  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  proper  authorities  by  Mr.  Rice 
and  others.  Subsequent  adjustment  brought 
an  estimated  $3,500,000  extra  revenue  to 
Idaho  on  U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  alone. 

2.  Obtaining  diggers  and  motors  for  the 
Idaho  potato  Industry. 

3.  Securing  additional  allotments  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

Idaho's  advertising  fund  Is  small  compared 
to  those  of  other  agricultural  and  Industrial 
commodities,  yet  it  Is  felt  that  It  has  clearly 
demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  this  year. 

Idaho  Advertising  Commission,  R.  S. 
Young,  Chairman,  State  Commis- 
sion of  Agriculture,  Boise;  Chas. 
W.  Barlow.  Hazelton;  H.  M  Chase, 
Nampa;  I.  J.  Longetleig.  Craig- 
mont;  Joe  Marshall,  Twin  Palls; 
H.  O.  Peckham,  Wilder;  Prank 
Westfall,  Aberdeen;  Lem  Cook. 
Idaho  Falls. 


Proiecution  of  ImuraDce  Companie$ 
Under  the  Sherman  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  E.  SATTERFIELD,  JR. 

or  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10. 1944 

Mr.    SATTERFIELD.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed by  me  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States: 

JUNX  9,  1944. 
Hon.  Francis  BmoLx. 

Attorney  GenertU  of  the  tinted  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deas  Ma  BmoLx:  In  connection  with  Mon- 
day's Supreme  Court  decision,  on  yesterday 
the  press  quoted  you  as  follows:  "Insurance 
companies  now  will  be  given  a  chance  to 
change  those  rate -fixing  and  other  practices 
which  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  Sherman 
Act."  A  Justice  Department  spokesman  was 
quoted  In  the  same  article  as  saying  that  the 
pending  cases  against  198  fire-insurance 
companies  .ocated  in  Atlanta  would  be  called 
up  for  trial. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Walter  bill.  H  R.  3270,  pro- 
viding exemption  for  Insurance  companies 
specifically  under  the  Sherman  Act,  and  leav- 
ing to  the  States  the  control  of  Insurance, 
bks  been  favorably  recommended  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  a  rule  was  granted  by 
the  Rules  Committee  on  January  27,  1944. 
for  Its  consideration  by  the  House.  Before 
this  measure  could  be  brought  up  on  the 
floor,  arguments  on  the  Atlanta  case  had 
been  concluded  before  seven  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Sponsors  of  the  Walter  bill  very  properly 
refrained  from  asking  that  the  blU  be  called 
up  pending  the  deliberations  of  the  Court. 

Now  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Covirt.  shocking  In  Its  Implications  and  up- 
setting legal  precedent  of  75  years,  has  been 
handed  down  It  seems  to  me  that  fairness 
and  legal  perception  must  lead  you  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  pending  prosecution 
against  the  Insurance  companies  In  Atlanta 
should  be  held  In  abeyance  until  the  people 
of  this  country,  speaking  through  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Congress,  decide  this  issue 
one  way  or  the  other  but  certainly  beyond 
the  pale  of  Interpretative  decision.  To 
prosecute  the  Atlanta  companies  and  to  ex- 
cuse or  grant  a  grace  period  to  all  other 
Insurance  companies  in  the  country  who 
under  the  Supreme  Court  decision  are  equally 
guilty  seems  to  me  a  very  unfair  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

May  I  not  suggest  that  all  prospective 
prosecutions  under  this  decision  be  held 
up  until  the  Congress  clarifies  the  legal  situ- 
ation. Surely,  If  members  of  the  Court  are 
of  the  opinion  that,  "Congress  has  not  writ- 
ten one  line  of  legislation  deliberately  de- 
signed to  take  over  Federal  responsibility 
for  this  Important  and  complicated  enter- 
prise." and  that  nothing  In  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Congress  suggests  that  the 
Sherman  Act  was  Intended  to  apply  to  the 
business  of  Insiu-ance,  these  defendants  In 
Atlanta,  with  such  distinguished  persons  In 
accord,  ought  not  to  be  made  scapegoats  In 
the  contemplated  prosecutions. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Davs  E.  Sattcrfixlo,  Jr. 


Handicapped  Workers  Used  Many  Years 
bj  SL  Louis  Firm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  bussottki 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  10. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  an  article  in  the  June  7  issue 
of  a  publication  known  as  the  St.  Louis 


Commerce  which  tells  of  the  activities  of 
the  American  Fixture  &  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  employment  of 
handicapped  workers. 

This  policy  dates  back,  according  to 
this  article.  15  or  20  srears.  and  at  the 
present  time  5  percent  of  their  400  work- 
ers are  classified  as  handicapped.  I  am 
sure  everyone  will  commend  this  com- 
pany for  rehabilitating  handicapped  citi- 
zens, granting  them  employment,  and 
making  them  self-sustaining. 

It  is  my  hope  that  corporations  all  over 
the  United  States  will  follow  this  policy. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  article 
referred  to: 

Hiring  handicapped  workers  is  not  a  new 
policy  with  the  American  Flxttire  Manu- 
facturing Co..  although  the  number  of  these 
workers  In  our  plant  has  increased  somewhat 
since  the  manpower  situation  became  acute. 
We  have  been  hiring  such  workers  for  a 
number  of  years — a  few  having  been  with  tls 
15  or  20  years.  And  on  the  whole,  we  have 
f  otmd  that  they  are  dependable  and  excellent 
workmen.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  some 
are  not  undependable  and  erratic.  But  Z 
do  believe  that  the  percentage  of  undepend- 
ables  has  not  been  any  higher  among  these 
handicapped  persons  than  it  la  among  work- 
ers not  suffering  handicaps. 

Approximately  6  percent  of  our  400  workers 
are  handicapped  In  one  way  or  another.  They 
have  lost  hands,  legs,  eyes,  or  are  deaf  and 
diuib.  One  is  almost  blind  and  performs  his 
work  by  touch  and  feel  In  general,  however, 
the  type  of  work  done  In  our  industry  does 
not  lend  Itself  to  the  hiring  of  blind  persons. 
These  handicapped  workmen  receive  the 
same  wages  for  the  same  type  of  work  as 
others  in  our  plant.  They  work  as  bench 
hands,  molding  machine  operators,  carpen- 
ters, and  maintenance  men.  Several  earn 
nice  bonuses  each  week  because  of  their  ef- 
ficiency and  ability.  We  will  keep  all  who 
wish  to  remain  with  us  after  the  war.  De- 
spite their  handicaps,  they  are  Jiist  as  valu- 
able to  our  organization  as  unhandlcapped 
workers  for  they  can  do  the  same  amount  of 
work — and  some  can  do  more.  They  are 
happy  to  have  Jobs.  Many  have  gone  through 
the  discouraging  experience  of  tramping  from 
one  company  to  another  searching  work  and 
they  realize,  even  In  these  times,  what  It 
means  to  have  a  Job.  They  do  not  take  their 
responsibilities  lightly. 

Our  most  Important  task  In  hiring  handi- 
capped people  Is  to  sell  them  to  the  foremen 
under  whom  they  will  work.  Unless  the  fore- 
man Is  willing  to  work  with  them  sympatheti- 
cally, they  may  become  discouraged.  But  we 
have  found  that  most  of  our  foremen,  after 
seeing  the  enthusiasm  which  these  people 
put  into  their  work,  and  discovering  that  ac- 
tually they  can  work  as  well  as  unhandl- 
capped workers,  wiU  lose  their  objections 
quickly. 

We  intend  to  continue  hiring  handicapped 
workers,  wherever  practical,  In  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
and  the  Red  Cross.  We  have  foxmd  that  they 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  plant. 


Gasoline  for  Party  Boat  Fishermen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
6t 

HON.  JAMES  G.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Nxw  jKurr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10.  1944 

Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr,    Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Ricots  and  indude  an  editorial,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagiies 
to  the  decision  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  in  the  matter  of  allotting 

^^^---^extra  gaj^oline  for  party  boat  fishermen 
who  sell  their  catch  in  the  commercial 
market.  This  request  presented  recently 
by  10  Congressmen  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
the  "amateur  catch"  turned  in  to  the 
commercial  market  would  be  inconse- 
quential. Conclusive  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted that  this  catch  would  total  a  con- 
siderable amount  and  would  be  a  long' 
way  in  making  up  the  billion  pounds' 
deficit  for  this  year  estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries. 
The  following  editorial  written  by  Bob 

— ~_Plerpont  in  the  Wildwood  Leader  cor- 
rectly expresses  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  New  Jersey  on  this  short-sighted  rul- 
ing. I  plan  to  speak  at  length  on  this 
matter  in  the  near  future  and  explain 
the  situation  in  detail. 

CBISm  BOWUS  MXTBI  WSMT  rtSBXHO  WITH  U8 

In  denying  the  request  for  more  fuel  for 
the  operation  of  party  ftshlng  boats  Chester 
Bowles  made  the  statement  that  party-boat 
flahlng  was  purely  In  the  amateur  class  and 
that  the  catch  of  fish  was  quite  negligible 
M  a  food  factor.  That  Is  substantially  as 
the  report  reached  us.  If  the  report  Is  cor- 
rect and  ICr.  Bowles  actxially  said  that,  then 
Mr.  Bowles'  education  In  fishing  has  been 
most  sadly  neglected.  Certainly  he  was 
never  out  fishing  with  us. 

In  the  fishing  season  of  1941  party  boats 
running  from  Wildwood  brought  In  1,925 
tons,  or  8JAO,000  pounds,  of  fish.  Party 
boats  from  Cap*  Itey  in  the  sam*  season 
brought  in  IJUO  tons,  or  3  700,000  potiads, 
of  fish.  To  oatcb  thoss  2  J7S  tons  of  fisb 
ttjOOO  gallons  of  fusl  were  oonsumtd.  Flf« 
ttfs  it  out  and  jrou  will  sm  that  MMh  |al« 
IM  at  Ami  feraught  in  f7  pounds  of  fish. 
■ip«l«  tnm  otfiMf  flchlng  o«at«rs  along  th« 
•OMt  m  la  kstplAg  with  th«a«  figurM. 
Long  Island  r«porta  M  pouada  of  flsa  pm 
gallon  of  fusl. 

WbMi  Mr.  Bowlas  sajw  partf  SilMnBMi  arc 
la  tb«  aauiUur  eUss  and  tha  Aili  MMgbt 
art  nsgliglbls  ■•  a  food  factor  than  IndaMl 
Is  Bowlss  talking  through  his  bowtor.  A 
^^  gallon  fd  fusl  for  07  pounds  of  food.  That's 
""^  a  much  better  figure  than  farms  tan  show. 
At  a  r«e«nt  hsaring  on  the  matter  in  Wash- 
ington figures  were  shown  that  a  farmer 
requiras  and  gets  quite  a  few  gallons  for 
etsry  07  pounds  of  foodstuff  he  grows,  and 
part  of  th*t  stuff  Is  spinach.     Ughl 

But  Mr.  Bowls*  says  party  boat*  cantuit 
hav*  mors  than  120  gallon*  of  fuel  for  th* 
■sason.  Za  a  bureaueratl*  form  of  govern- 
ment th*  head  of  a  bureau  Is  a  vlrtiial  dicta- 
tor making  hie  own  rules  according  to  his 
own  opinions  and  understanding,  or  lack 
of  It.  So  th*r*  Is  not  much  we  can  do 
about  It  now.  But.  perhaps,  there  11  eome 
a  Urn*. 


Barriers  to  DeTcIopment  of  Air 
TruMportelMii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 


m  THE  HOU8B  OP  RSPRBSeNTATTVES 

Moniay,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
tba  iBTaaioa  has  actually  begun  I  can 


speak  out  on  a  subject  ^  rith  which  I  have 
been  greatly  conceme< .  Everyone  who 
has  followed  the  news  i  f  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  and  I  am  sure  ve  all  have,  must 
recognize  the  crucial  rol  i  air-borne  troops 
and  eqtiipment  are  play  ng  in  that  opera- 
tion. The  Members  nust  also  realize 
that  the  transport  airpl  me  that  is  carry- 
ing those  troops  back  o  the  enemy  lines 
is  not  some  newly  desig  tied  military  air- 
plane but  is  the  old  fam  liar  DC-3,  which 
was  developed  as  a  resu  t  of  the  demands 
of  our  air-transport  ind  istry.  That  air- 
plane, which  has  filled  si  ;ch  a  tremendous 
need  in  the  most  comp  icated  and  diffi- 
cult military  operation  i  )f  all  time,  would 
never  have  been  built  if  we  had  not  been 
wise  enough  to  see  to  1 ,  that  a  vigorous 
air-transport  system  wa  s  established  and 
maintained.  In  the  fa(  e  of  this  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  wisdor  i  of  our  previous 
policy  with  respect  to  a  r  transportation 
it  looks  as  if  we  are  go  ng  to  change  it. 
It  looks  as  if  the  airlimis  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  State  as  well  a :  Federal  regula- 
tion. Thus,  Congress,  \  rith  ample  power 
to  prevent  it,  would  perr  lit  the  air-trans- 
port system  to  be  engtlfed  in  a  sea  of 
red  tape  and  regulatior  %  so  that  its  de- 
velopment will  be  impe<  ed  at  every  step 
of  the  way. 

I  have  given  long  stu  !y  to  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  in  whi<  h  our  interstate 
motor  carriers  find  themselves  because 
the  Congress  failed  in  ts  responsibility 
to  protect  them  against  burdensome  and 
duplicating  State  regtiatlon.  I  have 
been  appalled  at  the  effect  these  regu- 
latlons  have  had  upon  tnelr  ability  to  do 
their  share  in  the  trans  Mrtation  of  war 
materials.  Their  accoo  plishments  have 
been  herde  but  they  ha  ve  been  Impeded 
on  every  hand  with  dup  Icatlng  and  un- 
necessary  retulatlons. 

Our  tlr-transport  in(  ustry  up  to  this 
time  has  been  relative  y  free  of  State 
regulation  but  unless  C(  ngraes  takes  ac- 
tion to  protect  this  mei  ns  of  transpor- 
tation from  burdensonrs  State  regula- 
tion, history  will  repeit  itself  and  air 
transportation  will  nevi  r  again  be  able 
to  make  its  rightful  cot  trlbutlon  to  the 
national  Interest.  The  e  fears  of  mine 
are  not  based  upon  imj  gination.  I  am 
not  seeing  ghosts. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  he  Public  UUU- 
tles  Commission  of  the  E  tate  of  Colorado 
began  hearings  on  a  i  roposal  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  regi  !ate  all  aviation 
In  Colorado — both  Intra  (tate  and  Inter- 
state. Every  Member  )t  Congress  will 
be  interested  In  the  fac  that  the  Colo- 
rado proposal  for  the  ref  ulation  of  avia- 
tion covered  43  typewritl  en  pages.  Even 
the  Federal  Govemmeit  could  hardly 
write  such  a  complicated  epistle — and 
has  not  done  so.  Colo 'ado  even  seeks 
to  regulate  the  ashtrays  within  air- 
planes. 

I  recommend  that  eiich  Member  of 
Congress,  both  House  a  id  Senate,  read 
the  able  speech  by  the  lonorable  A.  L. 
BtTLWinKUC,  of  North  Cirolina,  on  this 
subject.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  Miy  23.  Here  is 
one  more  attempt  to  ref  ulate,  by  dupli- 
cation and  confusion.  Ar  lerican  aviation 
out  of  the  air.  Toda  r,  our  country 
stands  first  In  the  air.  bo  :h  in  peace  and 
in  war.  If  each  of  thi  States  should 
adopt  a  conflicting  set  o '.  regulations  in 


addition  to  the  Federal  Government, 
there  would  be  49  sets  of  rules.  After 
carrying  49  rule  books  and  a  lawyer  from 
each  of  the  48  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  a  pilot  on  a  cross-country 
trip  would  have  no  room  for  cargo  or 
passengers  or  even  for  his  friends. 

Recently  a  compilation  was  made  as 
to  the  number  of  minutes  that  would  be 
spent  by  T.  W.  A.'s  Constellation  over 
each  of  the  States  in  a  cross-country 
flight  from  New  York  to  California.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fig- 
ures.    They  are  £is  follows: 

Time  in 

minutes 

New  York .  3 

New  Jersey . ^ . jj 

Pennsylvania 59 

Ohio _._.  47 

Indiana 31 

Illinois . 30 

Missouri 4g 

Kansas 54 

Oklahoma -._-_—__.__ ._. 21 

Texas . . . 41 

New  Mexico . ..  79 

Arizona . . 79 

California . S4 


Total 

Hours,  9;  minutes,  13. 


sea 


Apparently  there  is  a  movement  un- 
der way  to  hamstring  aviation  by  having 
the  States  pass  conflicting  and  confus- 
ing regulations  against  airplanes  just  as 
was  done  against  trucks.  If  the  Federal 
Oovemment  does  not  step  into  the  pic- 
ture and  regulate  this  situation  free- 
dom of  the  air  for  the  private  flyer  will 
not  exist  any  more  than  It  will  for  the 
pilot  engaged  In  commercial  activities. 
The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com* 
merce  Committee  with  foresight  antici- 
pated this  situation  as  far  back  as  1943 
and  advised  the  world  that  hearlngN  on 
this  subject  would  be  iMkL  Hearings  be- 
fore that  committee  did  begin  early  in 
1943  and  resulted  in  H,  R.  8430,  which 
has  been  pigeonholed  In  the  House  Rules 
Committee  since  last  October.  Thus,  a 
few  Members  of  the  House,  without 
particular  study  of  all  the  facts  are,  In 
effect,  whether  they  realize  It  or  not, 
standing  in  the  way  of  free<'om  of  the 
air  for  the  private  flyer  and  permitting 
the  origin  of  conflicting  regulations 
against  commercial  aviation.  The  an- 
swer to  all  this  is  to  take  the  Lea  bill. 
H.  R.  3420,  out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  pass  It  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Otherwise,  aircraft  manufacturers,  the 
backbone  of  our  national  security,  will 
be  greatly  hurt,  private  flying  will  be 
hamstrung,  and  our  air-transport  sys- 
tem, which  should  be  fit  and  ready  for 
the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  grow. 

What  may  happen  to  aviation,  unless 
Congress  acts,  is  well  set  forth  in  the 
parallel  case  cited  on  page  41  of  the 
United  States  News  of  June  2.  1944.  in 
an  advertisement  by  Fruehauf  Trailers 
which  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

A  STOST  or  CONTUSION  RX7NN1NG  HALTWAT 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 

A  passenger  car  is  about  to  leave  New  York 
City — destination  Des  Moines.  The  automo- 
bUe  owner,  with  his  driver's  license  and  State 
license  tag,  knows  that  he  can  travel  un- 
molested over  the  highways  of  the  7  States 
en  route.  A  truck -traUer  operator  havil- 
tng  a  load  of  fresh  ocean  fish  consigned  to 
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Des  Moines  is  al^o  ready  to  leave  New  York. 
His  route  is  through  the  same  States  as  the 
passenger  car.     But  here  Is  the  difference: 
New  York  permits  him  to  use  a  50-foot  truck- 
and-traller  unit,  with  a  gross  weight  of  60.000 
pounds,  including  vehicle  and  load.   He  starts 
out.     Upon  entering  New  Jersey  he  is  per- 
mitted a  length  of  only  45  feet  and  a  gross 
weight  of  60.000  pounds— his  equipment  Is 
6  feet  too  long,  but   10,000  pounds  under- 
loaded.   Pennsylvania  presents  a  bigger  prob- 
lem— a  46-foot  length  limit  and  only  45,000 
pounds  gross  weight— 6,000  pounds  less  than 
New  York,  15.000  pounds  less  than  New  Jersey. 
That's  not  all,  for  he  must  also  pay  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  an  8  mlUs-per-dollar  gross 
receipts  tax  on  that  part  of  his  total  mileage 
traveled  in  the  State.   Assuming  that  he  were 
permitted   to  travel  on   to  the  Ohio  line- 
again  his  truck-trailer  is  5  feet  overlength, 
while  his  vehicle  Is  6.000  pounds  underloaded. 
And  here  he  has  to  register  with  the  public 
utilities  commission  and  pay  a  fee  of  $72.    In 
Indiana  the  length  restriction  is  still  5  feet 
less  than  in  New  York,  but  the  weight  allow- 
ance is  3,900  pounds  more.    However,  another 
payment  is  to  be  met,  this  time  a  $24  charge 
for  obUlnlng  operating  authority  from  the 
Indiana   Public   Service   Ctommlssion.     Now 
Into  IUlnol»— and  serious  trouble— the  gross 
weight  must  be  cut  10.000  pounds  and  the 
vehicle  length  slashed  15  feet,  one-third  less 
than  the  majority  of  States.   And  he  must  pay 
a  special  gross  weight  tax  of  approximately 
$246.    Upon  arriving  at  the  border  of  Iowa  he 
is  0  feet  overlength,  but  underweight  8,900 
pounds.    Here  he  discovers  that  if  he  is  to 
make  regular  nms  he  miut  buy  an  annual 
Iowa  compensation  Ug,  costing  $360. 

AU  of  these  restrictions  and  conflicting  re- 
quirements take  dollars  out  of  your  pocket. 
Tou  sat  the  food  and  use  ths  goods  brought  to 
you  by  trucks  and  trailers  from  all  over  ths 
country.  And  ths  hlghsr  delivery  oost  rs- 
suiting  from  unfair  Stats  Uxes  and  lack  of 
UBlformUy  in  stats  laws  Is  In  ths  prlos  you 
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Art  of  PoUtics 


*      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKfl 

HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 

or  KAMSAS 
Df  THI  SIN  ATI  or  THI  UNTTID  8TATZS 

Monday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  has  printed  an  excel- 
lent editorial  on  the  art  of  politics. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Ricord.  I  feci  sure 
Members  of  this  body  will  approve  the 
views  expressed  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AST  or  pouncs 
Prompted  by  a  University  of  Denver  surrey 
Indicating  that  almost  Ave  out  of  seven 
Americans  think  it  virtually  impossible  for 
a  professional  politician  to  remain  honest. 
Mayor  LaOuardla  has  sprung  to  the  defense 
of  "the  art  of  politics."  In  a  recent  radio 
address.  Inspired  by  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial on  the  subject,  he  suggested  that  he 
might  some  day  launch  a  campaign  to  bring 
politics  Into  better  repute  as  a  profession  or 
vocation.  In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  kind 
of  publicity  work  that  would  pay  higher 
dividends.     Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent 
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of  political  corruption  have  undoubtedly 
been  fostered  by  the  featuring  of  political 
scandals  and  attacks  on  dishonest  politicians. 
ITie  press  and  other  organs  of  public  opinion 
are  to  be  praised  rather  than  blamed  for 
concentrating  attention  on  political  abuses 
with  a  view  to  exposing  and  expelling  the 
scamps  and  scoundrels  who  hold  public  office. 
Nevertheless,  this  one-sided  emphasis  has  re- 
sxilted  In  too  little  attention  being  given  to 
the  valuable  services  performed  by  honest 
public  servants. 

The  work  of  enlightenment  might  well  be- 
gin  by  giving  the  people  more  Information 
about  the  activiUes  of  Members  of  CJongress. 
Most  of  the  hard  and  grueling  labor  per- 
formed by  our  national  legislators  Is  trans- 
acted  behind   the  scenes   or   In   committee 
hearings,  with  only  a  handful  of  people  pres- 
ent.     Casual    tourists    visiting    the    Capitol 
listen  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  deliver- 
ing speeches  from  the  floor  to  empty  seau 
or  amidst  a  conversational  din.   They  go  away 
believing  that  their  representatives  are  play- 
boys, not  even  Interested  In  the  oratorical 
extravagances  of  their  colleagues.     If  these 
same    tourists    knew    how    many    hoiu-s    of 
mental  labor  and  how  much  physical  effort 
are  expended  by  Members  of  Congress  In  at- 
tending  committee   meetings    and   holding 
hearings  preliminary  to  reporting  out  coimt- 
leas  bills,  they  would  revise  their  opinion  of 
the  caliber  of  the  National  Legislature.    For 
that  matter,  anyone  with  the  stamina  to  read 
without    prejudice    debates    on    Important 
Issues  reported  In  the  Conobxssional  Ricoeo 
will  almost  certainly  conclude  ttiat  the  art 
of  politics,  as  practiced  In  this  cotmtry,  has 
brought  Into  Congress  many  men  of  keen 
minds  and  public  spirit. 

The  public  often  does  Injustice  to  profes- 
sional politicians  by  falling  to  undersund 
that  wllllngnsss  to  compromlss  an  isstis  doss 
not  nscsssarily  imply  lack  ct  intsrity. 
Tbsrs  U  a  vast  dlffsrsnes  b«tw«tn  making 
ooncssslons  to  Mcurs  ns«d«d  support  (or  a 
favored  msasure  and  barurlng  sway  one's 
prlnclplss  for  ths  sake  of  sslflsh  polittsal 
sdvsntsffs,  Minor  oompromlsss  bavs  to  bs 
mads  by  any  man  who  sspirss  to  bold  politi- 
cal oflBes;  indasd,  soreprorelsss  must  bt  mads 
to  kssp  ths  Isgislstivs  mscblnsry  from  stall- 
ing 

Polltleal  reputations  also  suffer  btcatiss 
the  public  Is  inclinsd  to  put  a  premium  on 
show-off  qualities  that  handicap  ths  sober, 
oonseientious  man  who  may  be  Inclined  to 
bids  bis  light  under  a  bushel.  As  a  result 
many  politicians  seek  votes  by  trying  to 
satisfy  tb«  public  tasts  for  the  blearre  or 
the  spectacular.  Ths  rsmsdy  for  this  sit- 
uation lies  obviously  in  elevating  public 
standards  of  taste  and  education.  That  Is  a 
long-time  process,  but  we  can  and  should 
begin  right  now  to  give  the  public  more  in- 
formation about  the  positive  contributions 
that  practitioners  of  the  art  of  politics  make 
to  the  national  welfare.  That  is  essential 
not  alone  In  the  Interest  of  the  unjustly  ma- 
ligned but  as  a  means  of  preserving  public 
respect  for  democratic  institutions.- 


WASPS  Want  Fair  Play  for  WTS-CAA 
Men  First 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THI  HOITSE  OF  REPBIBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.   MORRISON  of  Louisiana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Rccokd,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  June  12, 1944: 

SCANT    WASPS    REPORTIS    QUI'lTUfC    IT    TBZT    f^KW 
CIVKN  AKUT  STATUS 

WASPS  themselves  question  their  essen- 
tiality to  the  war  effort  and  a  sizable  num- 
ber may  resign  if  Congress  gives  them  Army 
status,  according  to  Mrs.  Jeanne  Robertson, 
26.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  a  WASP  who  resigned 
recently  for  "personal  reasons"  after  piling 
up  400  hours  flying  time. 

In  Washington  en  route  to  her  home,  she 
said: 

"Twenty-flve  percent  If  not  more  would  re- 
sign. In  my  opinion,  if  they  are  militarized," 
commenting  on  the  bill  to  commission  ths 
WASPS  scheduled  for  House  debate  this  week. 
She  made  clear  that  she  was  basing  her  opin- 
ion on  conversations  with  WASPS  she  Imew. 

"All  these  reports  of  thousands  of  trained 
civilian  pUots  released  and  now  grounded 
make  them  wonder  how  necessary  they  are." 
she  said.  "And  there's  a  reluctance  to  fly 
the  heavy,  fast  planes  because  they're  a  chal- 
lenge, particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  husbands  and  children." 

If»-  the  girls  who  went  Into  the  WASPS 
from  patriotic  motives,  some  of  them  at  con- 
siderable sacrifice,  who  would  resign  if  they 
thought  they  weren't  needed,  Mrs.  Robertson 
said. 

Mrs.  Robertson's  report  of  the  question 
about  WASP  essentially  was  backed  up  by 
another  resigned  WASP,  in  a  letter  recently 
received  by  a  friend  In  Washington. 

"Ever  since  we  arrived  at  our  ferry  basss 
after  graduation,  and  were  promptly  disil- 
lusioned as  to  their  need  of  o\ir  services,  tb« 
sittiatlon  has  been  a  sourcs  of  discussion 
among  ths  memtiers  of  our  class.  Tb«r* 
seemsd  to  be  no  nsed  to  train  women  for 
ferry  pilots  as  ths  basss  wt«e  sppaNntly 
overstocked  with  oapabls  men  who  some- 
times  bsffsd  for  a  cbsnoe  to  fly  Just  4  hours 
In  ths  month  to  keep  on  flight  pay, 

"As  ws  saw  It,  ths  only  possible  reason 
why  thty  might  n—6  us  would  bs  that  a 
suddsn,  tsfHfle  (but  unlikely j  rsvsrsal  in  tba 
war's  progrsss  would  drain  tbs  country  of 
msn  pilots,  tines  tbs  program  did  sslst, 
bowsvsr.  ws  were  dam  glad  to  bavs  had  tba 
opportunity  to  rseclvs  tbs  training,  and 
hoped  ws  would  bs  able  to  fly," 


The  Upper  Basia  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  icoMTAjf  a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATXTIBS 

Monday,  June  12, 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Rbcoro  two  editorials 
from  the  Miles  City  Star,  of  Miles  City, 
Mont  I  strongly  urge  the  membership 
of  the  House  to  read  the  fighting  words 
contained  therein,  because  they  express 
our  feelings  in  the  use  of  the  Missouri's 
waters  in  no  imcertain  tones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike  taking  up  so 
much  of  the  House's  time  with  this  par- 
ticular subject,  but  I  feel  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so.  Our  water  is  our  lifeblood  and 
our  dependence  on  it  is  far  greater  than 
most  people  outside  our  area  imagine. 
We  know  that  if  you  study  this  problem 
that  you  will  agree  with  oxu-  viewpoint 
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and  realize  the  difficulties  which  will 
confront  us  if  our  water  is  taicen  away 
from  us. 

The  editorials  follow: 
IFrom  the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star  of  June  4, 
1»44| 

THI  KANSAS  CTTT  CINTBT 

We  cpply  the  term  "gentry"  to  the  Kansas 
City  pirates,  who  would  rob  us  of  the  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  with  due  regard 
for  Its  meaning  and  not  that  it  applies  to 
tbem  In  Its  true  sense.  But  according  to  the 
Kansas  City  Star  (the  mouthpiece  of  these 
euper-de  luxe  pork  barrel  artists)  the  water 
fllchers  are  a  h*gh  class  type  of  God's  ap- 
pointed children,  while  we  of  the  upper  basin 
States  are  "provincial,"  "selfish."  and  "local." 
A  couple  of  their  editorials  on  the  matter  of 
the  Missouri  River  development  abound  with 
those  terms,  as  well  as  "provincial,"  "selfish- 
ness." "sectional."  "regional."  and  "danger- 
ous proposal  "  All  are  applied  to  us  who 
live  In  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  North 
Dakota. 

If  we  did  not  know  that  the  editorial  writer 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  was  a  highly  paid  in- 
dtvtdual.  well  trained  to  do  the  blddUiff  of 
ble  overlord,  we  would  he  appalled  at  the 
Ignorance  of  the  man.  However,  we  fully 
underttand  that  editoriale  such  aa  the  Kan* 
•ts  City  Star  is  ptitttng  cut  at  the  preMnt 
time,  vilifying  the  upper  basin  States  and 
their  Inhobltants,  are  written  for  the  purpoe«> 
of  putting  ua  In  a  bad  light.  The  writer  of 
thrtee  editorials  Is  a  little  haywire  on  some 
of  hie  geography  and  the  fort  Peck  Dam,  but, 
by  and  large,  be  la  writing  for  the  purpoa* 
of  throwing  the  untblnktng  people  of  the 
lower  Statea  off  the  trial.  You  see.  the  water 
pirates  of  the  lower  Missouri  aren't  the  least 
bit  Interested  in  irrigation  and  only  slightly 
more  in  flood  control.  Oh.  yes,  they  shout 
from  the  house  tops  about  "flood  control." 
which  they  could  easily  have  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  upper  8.Ate«.  But  they  want 
elieap  navigation  for  the  transportation  rack- 
ets which  they  carry  on  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  The  Government  subsidy  for 
water-borne  freight  has  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time.  But  now  it  is  out  in  the  open  be- 
cause of  the  greediness  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  Mississippi  Valley 
gangs.  The  Federal  Government  has  been 
subsidizing  river  transportation  to  the  tune 
of  millions  of  dollars.  One  disgusted  resident 
of  the  State  of  Missouri  says  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  money  ahead  if  it  stopped 
•ubaldlzlng  these  navigation  fllchers  and 
carried  all  the  river  freight  on  the  Missouri 
by  mall  at  first-class  rates. 

Those  fellows  In  and  around  Kansas  City, 
and  their  lesser  counterparts  at  Sioux  City. 
know  full  well  that  they  can  have  the  flood 
control  they  prattle  about  by  going  along 
with  the  Irrlgatlonlsts.  It  Is  as  simple  as 
A.  B.  C.  If  we  build  dams  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Big  Horn.  Yellowstone,  and 
Missouri  Rivers  In  Wyoming  and  Montana 
and  If  additional  storage  dams  are  built  In 
North  and  South  Dakota,  wont  the  run -off 
waters  that  flood  the  boys  out  of  house  and 
home  down  Kansas  City  way  be  controlled? 

That  U  exactly  what  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation proposes  to  do.  But  in  that  kind  of 
a  plan  the  navigatlonlsta  do  not  fare  well, 
and  that  Is  what  the  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
and  Bioux  City  boys  are  kicking  up  all  the 
ruckxis  about.  They  want  more  water  for  a 
9-foot  channel  In  the  Missouri  River  from 
Sioux  City  to  the  ^'— «Tt1ppi  They  have  a 
6- foot  chaiuiel  authorized  now,  but  shucks. 
If  you  can  carry  on  piracy  on  a  6-foot  chan- 
nel, you  can  carry  on  50  percent  more  on  a  9- 
foot  one  and  twice  as  much  on  a  12-foot 
Government  subsidized  waterway.  Don't  let 
anyone  kid  you  that  the  "cheap  '  transporta- 
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tion  boys  down  there  are 
12-foot  channel.    That  will 
to  come  out  of  the  hat. 

At  this  point  we  addres  i 
otu*  friends  in  Sioux  City 
stock    commission 
have  been  after  the  cattle 
ketlng  of  this  territory 
this   section    have   coo 
many  ways,  not  the  least  of 
that  irour  market  quotatlcr  s 
people.     All  in  all.  a  very 
ship  has  been  built  up  fo  ' 
pense  of  such  other  poln 
South  St.  Paul.    In  this 
the  water  pirates  of  your 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
of  the  fence.     Your 
lined  up  against  us.     No^ 
you  want  most — our  cattle 
water  we  need  for  Irrlgatloi 
feed  those  cattle  and  sheep 
both  and  you  may  end 
Whatever  else  happens,  we 
cattle  and  sheep  and  when 
battle   clears  away,   we 
friends.    The  people  of  your 
trying  to  steal  the  water  of 
our  friends.    Neither  Is  the 
agandUlng  head  of  the 
soclatlon  (who  maintains 
fornia,  we  are  told)  or  youi 
Kansas  City  commission 

When  thti  lisue  hni  bcrt 
going  to  bavs  any  friends 
ming-Muntana-Morth  Dakota 
tninly  you  are  not  If  you  doi  i 
pirates  in  and  around  Slotix 
out.     The  Kansas  City  lay 
off  their  calling  list  as 
whistle  has  blown. 

We  hope  you  will  see  to  it 
ceases  Its  opposition  to  a 
for  everybody  except  the 
tlon  addicts  of  Kansas  City 

And  now  a  word  to  the 
Kansas  City  editorials  on 
diecussion  herein.     You 
Issue  of  May  8.  refer  to 
lirlgating  lands  coming 
der  the  proposed  Missouri 
We  can  understand  that  ha|i' 
ated  with  the  predatory  n 
of  your  section  so  long  you 
anything  unless  It  Is  free, 
enment  (and  you  could 
reading  the  Bureau  of 
stead   of   that  of   the   Arm  r 
total  cost  of  the  Bureau  of 
is    set    at    $1,257,645,700. 
$516,545,700  is  charged  off 
needs  of  flood  control  and  n 
the  free  stuff  you  don't  talk 
thelesfi  it  is  free  to  you  and 
a  thin  dime  of  that  amounit 
turned  to  the  Federal 
coiu^e.  the  taxpayers  of  the 
same  plan  does  call  for 
lands  Irrigated  under  this 
enormous    stun    of    $298.00( 
strike  your  Intelligence  as 
In  addition  to  that,  by  the 
the  dams,  an  additional 
000  can  be  made  from  the 
era  ted.     That  Is  more  than 
of    $419J00.70.    allocated 
alone,  and  which  will  not 
going  to  use  that  power? 
to  doughnuts  that  the 
come  from  the  consuming 
win  grow  up  on  the  lrngate<  I 
sugar  factories,  the  pecking 
ways   and   the  processors 
natural  resources  of  the 
There  Is  nothing  free  abou 
for  the  reclaiming  of  lands 
plre  and  If  you.  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  would 
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a  few  words  to 
'or  years  the  live- 
of   your  city 
and  sheep  mar- 
newspapers  of 
pera^ed    with   you    in 
which  was  seeing 
were  before  oxur 
friendly  relatlon- 
you.  at  the  ex- 
as  Chicago  and 
pr*ent  fight  against 
s<  ctlon  we  find  the 
fallows  on  our  side 
associates  are 
then,   which  do 
and  sheep  or  the 
to  raise  crops  to 
You  can't  have 
without  either, 
still  control  our 
he  smoke  of  this 
deal  with  our 
territory  who  are 
3ur  rivers  are  not 
Highly  paid  prop« 
Mississippi  Valley  As- 
home  In  Call* 
competitors,  the 
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square  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Instead  of 
hiking  it  up  to  look  at  the  moon,  you  would 
be  as  well  aware  of  that  fact  as  are  the  people 
who  really  do  know  something  about  Irriga- 
tion. 

Instead  of  being  bound  down  by  their  nar- 
row navigation  viewpoint,  the  owners  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  could  do  this  Nation  a  great 
service  by  getting  behind  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  River.  For  out  of  that  development 
will  come  flood  control  and  a  vast  new  em- 
pire as  well;  a  land  in  which  the  underfed 
and  underclothed  of  the  Industrial  sections 
of  the  Nation  can  become  producers  of  suQ- 
cient  food  and  fiber  tr  maintain  themselves 
on  a  happy  and  healthy  basis.  An  Indus- 
trial center  like  Kansas  City  cannot  help  but 
profit  Immensely  from  such  an  empire  and  we 
are  surprised  at  the  shortsightedness  of  a 
great  newspaper  such  as  the  Kansas  City  Star 
in  the  stand  they  have  taken. 

We  hope  they  will  see  the  light  and  Join  up 
with  the  progressive  forces  who  are  moving 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin. 

(From  the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star  of  June 
7,  1944) 

so  THE  OMAMA  lOYt  WtU.  ALSO  VNDCItSTANO 

There  appears  In  the  Omsha  (Nebr.)  Eve- 
ning World  Of  May  10  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Aimless  Fight,"  wherein  the  Missouri 
River  development  Is  ducusaed.  The  condu* 
sion  of  tb«  editorial  la  that  "It  la  $  dlamal 
picture"  becauae  the  plans  of  the  Army  engi* 
neera  as  expressed  In  the  Pick  plan  are  not 
supinely  and  at  onoe  accepted  by  all  of  th« 
Interests  on  the  river.  The  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, charged  by  law  with  the  primary 
obligation  of  reclamation  development  In  the 
17  reclamation  States,  Is  smeared  by  the 
editor  as  merely  an  agency  seeking  projects. 
The  irrigation  Interests  are  pictured  as  hav- 
ing no  more  laudatory  objectives  than  to 
support  the  designs  of  railroad  carriers.  The 
conflict  between  uses  of  water  for  navigation 
and  Irrigation  are  belittled  by  a  "stroke  of 
the  pen"  without  any  supporting  evidence 
and  contrary  to  the  showings  made  before 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

Thus  the  editor  places  the  controversy  on 
the  narrow  basis  of  a  conflict  between  two 
Federal  agencies  and  not  on  the  fundamental 
basis  of  working  out  a  broad  framework  of 
future  economic  development.  He  appar- 
ently has  little  patience  with  those  who  would 
create  new  agricultural  wealth  to  supple- 
ment the  future  growth  of  such  cities  as 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  In  the  narrow 
confines  of  an  editorial  observation,  be  would 
decry  and  wholly  disregard  the  conclusions 
of  the  agricultural  Interests  and  the  agencies. 
Federal  and  State.  whlc|^  have  long  studied 
the  water  requirement  for  future  Irrigation 
development.  He  would  leave  all  this  to  the 
engineering  Judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
agency  primarily  concerned  with  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation.  He  Is  oblivious  to  the 
great  need  for  flood  control  and  the  part 
upper  basin  storage  for  Ixjth  irrigation  and 
flood  control  will  play  in  river  basin  project 
adjustments. 

This  editor,  too,  does  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  whole  controversy  was 
precipitated  by  a  headlong  effort  to  obtain 
authorization  of  the  Pick  plan  without  any 
reasonable  effort  being  made  to  coordinate 
the  plan  of  the  Army  and  that  of  the  Bureau. 
This  hurried  endeavor  for  congressional  au- 
thorisation was  made  in  the  face  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report 
on  May  1.  1944.  The  Pick  plan  was  niahed 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress  in  disregard  of  any 
final  action  by  a  Basin  States'  committee  set 
up  to  deal  with  the  problem;  and  this  plan 
was  submitted  for  action  by  Congress  In  aid 
of  navigation  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
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establishing  the  primacy  of  water  use  on  the 
river  In  favor  of  navigation.  Such  author- 
ization was  sought  on  the  expressed  view  that 
If  present  and  future  irrigation  needed  water 
not  the  law  but  the  good  will  and  discretion 
of  the  Army  engineers  would  determine 
whether  such  usee  would  be  met.  This  view 
is  supported  by  the  theory  that  irrigation  in- 
teresto  should  not  seek  the  protection  of  the 
law  which  Is  fundamental  to  our  form  of 
government,  but  should  become  supplicants 
at  the  feet  of  a  Federal  agency,  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers.  That  the  Army  engineers 
and  not  the  law  should  become  the  masters  of 
the  situation  Is  the  central  theme  of  this 
position. 

The  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
and  nearly  all  of  the  proponents  of  the 
navigation  improvements  In  the  Pick  plan 
asserted  In  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  that  irriga- 
tion uses  should  be  accorded  primacy  over 
navigation  requlremenu  and  yet  they  did 
not  want  this  principle  written  into  law. 
If  tliMs  men  are  sincere  in  this  opinion,  then 
there  should  be  no  objection  that  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  expreaaed  by  a  congreaalonal 
act.  If  there  la  doubt  of  their  alncerlty.  then 
there  la  aurely  abundant  reason  for  aucb  a 
congraaalonal  declaration. 

Aalde  from  all  this,  the  amendment  pro* 
poaed  by  the  Irrigation  intereau  provldea  the 
machinery  to  bring  about  a  coordinated  plan 
which  all  advocate  aa  tb«  oonatrtictlva  ap* 
proach  for  the  protection  of  maximum  uses 
of  the  Missouri  River  waUr  for  all  purposes. 
But  this  proposal  was  labeled  •  crazy  amend* 
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ment  by  one  of  the  Army  engineers  at  the 
Commerce  Committee  hearings. 

Yes,  Indeed.  Mr.  Editor  it  Is  a  dismal  pic- 
ture so  long  as  one  Interest  Insists  upon 
navigation  by  project  authorisation,  being 
placed  in  a  position  to  control  the  situation. 
It  is  not  only  dismal  but  disheartening  so 
long  as  constructive  efforts  to  encourage  co- 
operation of  the  Federal  agencies  with  the 
States,  cooperation  among  Federal  agencies 
and  Integration  of  project  planning  is  so 
blindly  opposed. 


Six  to  One  It  Arerafe  Ratio  Federal  to 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spoalcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Washington  Close- 
up  for  May  1944.  issued  by  the  Citizens 
National  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 


an  TO  ONS  IS  avnuos  aano  or  wraana.  to  btstb 

CrvnjAN  KMPLOTEES 

About  5  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  works  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
approximately  three  million  people.  Ten 
percent  of  them  are  In  the  Washington.  D. 
C,  area,  10  percent  are  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  9  percent  In  California,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  scattered  across  the  other  46 
States. 

Some  Interesting  comparisons  of  the  ex- 
tent and  detail  of  this  distribution  are  avail- 
able from  the  figures  below,  based  on  De- 
partment of  Labor  statistics  as  of  October 
1943.  and  E>epartment  of  Commerce  figures 
for  State  government  employment.  Broad 
variations  appear  In  one  State  only.  West 
Virginia.  State  employees  exceed  Federal, 
9,383  to  8,000.  CoiuiecUcut  with  9,704  sUte 
employees  to  10,700  Federal  and  New  Hamp- 
shire with  3,250  State  employees  to  3.700 
Federal  are  close  to  even.  Preponderance  of 
Federal  employees  gradiuttes  proportionately 
to  those  of  States  like  Florida  and  Georgia, 
where  the  proportion  of  Federal  to  SUte 
Is  la  and  18  to  1.  respectively. 

Much  of  this  excess  is  due  to  the  war  agen- 
cies. Navy  yards,  arsenals,  camps,  airfields, 
shipping  centers  use  large  numbers  of  Fed- 
eral workers.  But  with  the  elimination  of 
all  activities  of  this  sort,  Federal  worker*  In 
admittedly  nonwsr  agencies  exeetd  State 
workers  in  all  but  10  Statas.  The  flgursa 
include  Federal  employees  within  United 
States  oontinenUl  UmiU.  State  figures  with 
symbol  (•)  are  for  closest  available  date: 
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ment 
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36,500 
4.817 
9,704 
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^4^7 

6.325 
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•,388 
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ContribatioB  of  Poluk-Americans  to  tke 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSE'l'lS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE83a*TATIVE8 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  speech  recently  made  by  me: 

„^  Speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the  honor 
TOU  at  the  Polish  Hall,  Green  Street,  Clin- 
ton, Mass..  tonight.  Congressman  Phiup  J. 
Phit-bin  of  Clinton,  vehemently  attacked  the 
organized  communistic  minority,  which,  he 
asserted,  was  carrying  out  well -laid  plans  to 
undermine  basic  American  Institutions  while 
the  war  is  on  and  the  boys  are  away. 

Praising  the  great  contribution  of  Polish- 
Americans  to  our  war  effort,  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Nation  and  pledging  his  continued 
support  of  efforts  to  preserve  Poland  from 
both  Nazi  and  Russian  domination,  the  Clin- 
ton Congressman  warned  that  unless  the 
American  people,  acting  as  a  whole  and  with- 
(Cmt  regard  to  party,  class,  or  racial  distinc- 
tion, make  a  determined  drive  to  smash  the 
present  and  ever-widening  influence  of 
avowed  radicals  in  the  Government  and  our 
industrial  and  social  life,  the  American  form 
of  government  will,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  be  uprooted  and  replaced  with 
Marxian  Communistic  bureaucracy,  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  Russia. 

Congressman  Philbin  said  in  part:  "Com- 
mingled tonight  with  profoundest  feelings 
of  sympathy  for  the  parents  and  families  of 
those  of  this  brave  band  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  whom  we  here  honor, 
are  sentiments  of  heartfelt  pride  and  grati- 
tude for  the  valor  and  heroism  of  our  noble 
Polish-American  sons  who  are  serving  oiur 
country  in  this  greatest  crisis.  Their  efforts 
and  their  sacrifices  are  but  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  that  has 
marked  the  history  of  Polish-Americans  since 
the  time  they  first  set  foot  upon  our  shores. 

"We  can  never  give  adequate  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  contributions  of  this  group  to 
America,  her  upbuilding  and  welfare,  nor 
to  the  unexcelled  patriotism  of  these  noble 
•ons. 

"But  we  can  and  mvist  make  sure  that  the 
great  and  stirring  sacrifices  of  these  boys 
shall  not  be  Ir  vain.  We  must  strive  to 
effect  self-determination  for  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  and  the  very  early  and  cer- 
tain liberation  of  valiant  little  Poland,  whose 
omtQTies  of  struggles  for  liberty  has  been  an 
implratlon  to  the  whole  world,  above  all,  to 
the  freedom -loving  people  of  America.  I 
pledge  my  continued  and  utmost  efforts  to- 
ward these  ends  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Another  subject  should  command  our  at- 
tention on  this  sacred  occasion,  namely,  the 
ominous  spread  of  communism  throughout 
the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  our  own 
country.  Most  of  us  never  thought  we  would 
'see  it  happen  here,'  but  the  fact  is  that 
atrongly  organised,  well-financed,  skUlfully 
directed  Marxian  communism  has  reared  Its 
head  in  our  own  congressional  district.  Hid- 
ing behind  the  war  effort,  taking  advantage 
of  the  concentration  of  our  people  on  the 
course  of  our  arms  and  the  well-being  of  our 
boys  fighting  on  global  fronts,  these  dangerous 
groupe.  once  working  surreptitiously,  have 
now  brazenly  come  out  in  the  open  and  are 
seeking  to  dominate  in  behalf  of  the  world- 


wide Red  colossus  of  communism 
trial  and  social,  our  business 

"I  warn  you,   my  friends , 
gather  here  with  bowed 
pray  for  our  brave  young 
the   living    and    the   dead, 
American  people  shall  soor 
creeping,  sinister  menace 
Into  our  midst,  and  smash 
the  power  and  Influence  of 
and  crackpots  In  govemmeftt, 
and  the  political  affairs  of 
free   America   that  we   hav » 
past,  all   our   liberties  and 
institutions  will  be  undermined 
with  a  minority-organized 
racy,   modeled  after  the 
which  will  sound  the  death 
freedom  in  this  country. 

"Having  firm  faith  In  the 
and  soundness  of  our  citizens 
preme  confidence  that  the 
will  not  let  these  heroes 
are  away  in  distant  lands 
wars.    As  true  believers  in 
greatest  Ism  of  all  times- 
break  the  power  of  organized] 
this  district  and  in  the  Nation 
ner  under^which  it 
recapture  and  forever  sustain 
free  men  and  women  under 
of  the  United  States." 
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EXTENSION  OF 
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KS 


HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  1  ',,  1944 

Mr.  ARI-IOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  having  been  granted  me 
by  the  House  of  Represen  atives,  I  extend 
in  the  Congressional  Re(  ord  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  Sunday,  June  11.  1944.  I 
respectfully  submit  the  i  rticle  to  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  he  country: 
Sni-yiA«   Lnnr   Urged   ro«   Congress— Rep- 

RXSENTATIVS    WaT     AXNOU      CmS     BENErTTS 

Hz  Sees  in  Proposal  He  i  lOvancxs 
(By  Gould  Lln(oln) 

Wat  Arnold,  of  Missour  .  is  a  rara  avis. 
A  Representative  of  the  Fli  st  Mlsaovirl  Con- 
gressional District,  he  \a  set  king  to  put  a  6- 
year  limitation  upon  tenure  of  oflQce,  not  only 
of  the  President  and  Vice  F  resident,  but  also 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

"I  am,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  "a  political 
heretic.  The  dubious  dlsti  iction  is  perhaps 
more  real  than  apparent,  f  )r  the  subject  of 
my  heresy  is  one  which  m  ist  be  trod  upon 
lightly  by  my  congressioni  1  colleagues,  for 
fear  of  public  reaction. 

"I  favor  a  limitation  of  t  le  terms  of  office 
of  aU  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  A:aerlca,  and  such 
an  attitude  seems  to  bordei  closely  upon  be- 
trayal of  the  sacred  trust  ( f  political  office- 
holding." 

The  Mlssourlan,  who  hoi  is  these  unusual 
views  about  the  number  <  f  terms  Senator 
and  Representative  shall  lave — he  limits  a 
Senator  to  one  term  of  6  yei  rs  and  a  Member 
of  the  House  to  three  terms  of  2  years  each — 
Is  a  successful  buslnessma:  i  in  Klrksvllle,  a 
small  city  of  10.000  popuh  tlon  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  district  which  he  represents. 
For  40  years  he  has  operate  d  a  lumber  busi- 
ness there. 


PROPOSES    amendment 

Mr.  Arnold  has  Introduced  in  the  House  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  carry  out  his  tenure  of 
office  ideas.  It  is  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  Republican.  Mr.  Arnold  plans 
to  go  before  the  resolutions  committee  of 
the  Republican  National  Convention  when  it 
gets  down  to  work  on  the  G.  O.  P.  platform 
in  Chicago  in  the  next  week  or  two. 

Dlscussmg  further  his  hobby,  tenure  of 
office.  Mr.  Arnold  said:  "Perhaps  my  back- 
ground and  admitted  political  innocence  as 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress  are  partially 
responsible  for  my  unorthodox  views.  I  am 
happy  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  view- 
ing the  problems  of  the  National  Legislature 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  small  bxisinessman, 
from  a  small  town  In  the  Middle  West,  and 
I  am  equally  eager  to  admit  that  I  am  a 
political  neophyte,  for  I  am  now  serving  my 
first  term  of  public  office  of  any  description 
or  kind  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

"However,  I  am  not  In  the  least  convinced 
that  my  views  are  rendered  the  less  Intel- 
ligent or  progressive  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  their  conception.  Rather  do  I  feel  that 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  whole  structure  of 
our  political  economy  is  the  crying  need  of 
the  moment. 

"I  find  that  I  am.  by  virtue  of  my  election, 
enrolled  as  a  Member  of  the  strongest  pseudo 
union  in  the  world.  The  rights  of  protec- 
tive employment,  seniority,  and  the  innu- 
merable privileges  of  office  are  mine  to  use 
as  I  will;  and  the  payment  of  my  dues,  in 
the  form  of  periodic  reelection  by  my  con- 
stituents, promises  to  become  increasingly 
painless  with  the  passing  years.  By  careful 
tending  of  political  fences,  I  find  that  repre- 
sentation is  expected  to  blossom  from  the 
promising  bud  of  popular  service  to  the  full 
flower  of  professionalism  in  the  art  of  pur- 
veying legislation  by  the  years." 

SENSE  or  perspecttve  lessens 

"To  me,  such  a  metamorphosis  is  a  crime 
conunitted  In  the  name  of  democracy.  No 
American  should  aspire  to  a  career  as  a  Pres- 
ident, or  as  a  Congressman.  Industries,  in- 
stitutions, and  ideas  change  too  swiftly. 
Overlong  expiosure  to  the  Impersonal  glare  of 
the  public  spotlight  focused  upon  Capitol 
Hill  causes  the  sense  of  perspective  which 
guides  a  public  servant  to  diminish  or  even 
disappear  entirely." 

Mr.  Arnold  has  another  distinction.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  a  district  which  has  gone 
Democratic  except  in  the  Hoover  landslide  of 
1928,  for  three  generations.  He  is  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  this  year  and  has  no 
opposition  for  the  nomination.  Two  years 
ago  he  won  the  Republican  nomination 
against  two  opponents.  Then,  without  mak- 
ing a  speech  during  the  entire  campaign,  he 
took  the  veteran  former  Representative  Rom- 
Jue  to  town.  He  defeated  the  Democrat  who 
had  represented  the  district  for  a  score  of 
years  by  8,300  votes.  Since  he  has  been  in 
the  House,  Mr.  Arnold  has  confined  himself 
to  being  on  the  Job  and  voting.  He  has  made 
no  speeches.  During  the  coming  campaign, 
however,  he  does  Intend  to  make  a  few 
addresses  In  his  district. 

"A  public  officer,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Arnold,  continuing  his  comments,  "should 
be  so  restricted  in  his  tenure  of  office  that 
his  efforts  as  a  legislator  would  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  completely  unhinged 
from  everyday  realities,  as  calculated  from 
the  standpoint  of  John  Q.  Public. 

"His  period  of  service  to  his  country  should 
be  spent  in  complete  freedom  from  the  ag- 
gravating responsibility  of  continuously 
building  toward  reelection.  A  Congressman 
should  serve  his  term  of  office  and  then  return 
to  his  district  to  see  if  he  could  earn  a  decent 
moral  living  under  the  laws  which  he  had 
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keen  Instrumental  in  enacting.  No  Congress- 
man who  cannot  demonstrate  his  usefulness 
to  his  constituents  in  a  practical  enotigh  way 
to  justify  his  continuance  in  office  for  three 
terms  sbotild  expect  to  be  returned  to  Con- 
gress indefinitely.  Such  a  down-to-earth 
approach  to  the  problem  should  be  a  forever 
effective  bar  to  the  overloading  of  the  statute 
books  with  legislation  as  ill-conceived  as  is 
Its  effect  upon  a  red  tape-ensnarled  cltl- 
lenry." 

WOTTLD   IN  PUSS    NEW    BLOOD 

I  asked  Mr.  Arnold  what  would  be  the  effeet 
and  the  benefit  from  his  plan  of  limiting 
tenure  of  office  should  it  be  adopted.  He 
replied : 

"The  Infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  Na- 
tion's Legislature,  which  would  be  the  direct 
result  of  limiting  the  eligibility  of  a  publlo 
servant  to  reelection,  should  produce  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  breaking  up  congressional 
and  administrative  cliques — those  instru- 
ments of  perversion  whereby  the  popular 
mandate  and  the  true  functions  of  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  are  so  viciously 
inverted. 

"No  legislator  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  archaic  procedure  by  which  standing 
committee  chairmanships  pass  to  the 
senior  member  in  point  of  service.  There 
is  no  qualification,  other  than  endurance, 
which  a  Congressman  need  possess  to  In- 
herit the  tremendotis  burden  of  power  and 
responsibility  inherent  In  the  administration 
of  committee  activities. 

"Such  practices  will  cease,  to  the  ultimate 
good  of  the  Nation,  if  my  resolution  is  en- 
acted into  law.  This  resolution,  which  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  on  October  14. 
1943,  provides  for  a  6-year  limitation  of 
the  office  of  the  President,  Vice  President. 
Senators,  and  Membeni  of  the  House.  The 
Representatives  may,  if  my  bill  is  enacted 
into  law,  have  three  terms  of  2  years  each 
so  that  the  idea  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  still  be  carried  out,  that  of  a 
change  In  the  House  every  2  years. 

"It  was  not  my  intention,  in  introducing 
the  bill,  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  stipulated 
3-year  term  of  office  will  stand,  but  with  the 
added  qualification  that  no  more  than  three 
such  terms  may  be  served  by  any  one  per- 
son." 

Mr.  Arnold  said  that  aiother  benefit,  If  his 
plan  became  law,  "will  b«)  to  sponsor  a  much 
more  progressive  approach  to  the  entire  leg- 
islative program. 

"It  should  foster  the  growth  of  such  sorely 
needed  innovations  as  the  staffing  of  all 
full  committees  with  legislative  experts 
whose  duty  it  would  be  x)  analy2se  critically 
all  projected  legislation.  The  aid  of  such 
impartial  advisers  would  tend  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  committee  functions  tre- 
mendously. No  legislatiir  under  existing 
circumstances,  can  do  fidl  Justice  to  every 
official  decision  which  he  is  forced  to  make. 
His  public  life  is  so  full  of  extraneo\is  mat- 
ters, mainly  in  the  interest  of  reelection, 
that  he  has  scant  time  to  explwe  the  ex- 
tensive ramifications  of  the  State  affairs 
which  come  within  his  purview." 

BUREAUCRACT  in  LeOISLATURB 

The  Missouri  Representative  at  this  point 
advanced  a  new  idea — that  bureaucracy  may 
exist  In  the  legislative  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
ecutive.   He  said: 

"It  seemed  to  me,  in  framing  the  resolu- 
tion, that  the  manifest  evils  of  bureaucracy 
are  as  well  entrenched  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  as  they  are  in  execu- 
tive I  could  see  no  reason  for  llmtlng  the 
tenure  of  the  one  department  and  yet  allow- 
ing the  other  to  remain  a  snug  harbor  for 
career  politicians  and  the  domineering 
cliques  which  impose  their  selfish  will  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  country  at  large. 


"It  is  a  humiliating  commentary  upon  the 
native  intelligence  of  America  to  consider 
that  we  must  have  a  ruling  class  of  legisla- 
tors. This  Nation  was  born  to  demonstrate 
the  antiquity  and  inadequacy  of  monarchy 
as  a  form  of  government  for  free  men.  Yet 
our  democratic  process,  by  its  occasionally 
overweening  liberality,  has  spawned  a  school 
of  chosen  rulers  who  acquire  their  right  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  their  peers  by  a 
system  as  morally  unwholesome  as  the  'divine 
righU  of  kings'  theory. 

"There  is  no  elected  representative  of  this 
people  who  is  so  superior  Intellectually  or  so 
faiUtlessly  correct  in  his  Judgments  as  to  de- 
serve an  exclusive  monopoly  upon  the  right 
of  government.  When  a  servant  of  the  pub- 
lic comes  to  regard  himself  as  an  indispen- 
sable asset  to  his  constituency,  then  the 
warning  signal  of  fascism  is  fiylng.  When 
the  notion  runs  rampant  that  the  people 
serve  the  state — in  the  form  of  its  elected 
leaders — then  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 
dUlgent  exercise  of  the  right  of  independent 
choice  and  self-determination  by  the  Indi- 
vidual citizen.  It  is  by  virtue  of  these  func- 
tions alone  that  our  Nation  remains  unas- 
saUable  In  strength  and  stabUity." 

CITES  AGE  or  LEADERS 

Mr.  Arnold  pointed  out  that  long  tenure  of 
office  inevitably  resulted  in  the  holding  of 
important  positions  by  men  of  advanced  age. 
In  this  connection  he  said: 

"These  revealing  facts  were  published  re- 
cently. The  ages  of  committee  chairmen  of 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Agri- 
culture, Post  Offices.  PrlvUeges  and  Elections. 
Commerce,  Reclamation,  and  Naval  Affairs 
are  86,  80,  76,  77,  and  71.  respectively.  In  the 
House  the  chairman  of  the  Important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  80;  Foreign  Affairs, 
74;  Rules,  78;  Rivers  and  Harbors,  83. 

"The  public  functions  of  government 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  mature  wisdom 
in  their  administrations.  There  is,  however, 
no  reason  why  Washington  should  become 
the  happy  hunting  ground  for  senility. 

"Contrast  the  ages  of  these  present  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  those  of  the  men  who 
served  in  our  Republic's  first  administration 
and  the  reasons  for  the  all-too-frequent  in- 
eptitude of  our  ciu-rent  Congress  and  Cabinet 
will  be  plainly  revealed.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  46;  Alexander  Hamilton,  32;  Henry  Knox. 
29;  Samuel  Osgood,  41;  Edmond  Randolph,  36. 

"The  fruitful  years  of  a  legislator's  public 
life  too  often  becomes  the  laurel  wreath  of 
acclaim  upon  which  he  pins  a  monotonous 
sequence  of  public  acts.  Gradually,  as  term 
succeeds  term,  the  affairs  of  the  Congress- 
man's district  become  more  remote  to  him. 
He  becomes  a  part  of  the  Washington  scene. 
The  details  of  organisation  and  maintenance 
of  the  machinery  of  election  are  left  to  his 
henchmen  back  home.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  he  becomes  a  CapltoUte  in  fact, 
and  the  State  or  Territory  which  granted  him 
his  seat  continues  to  be  his  home  and  center 
of  interest  only  as  necessity  and  convenience 
dictate." 

rKARS  prolonged  STAT 

"The  exigencies  of  war  make  it  imperative 
that  the  Congress  remain  in  almost  continu- 
ous session  Until  the  moment  of  victory 
comes,  and  well  into  the  period  of  recon- 
struction following  the  conflict,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  same  legislative  sched- 
ule in  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  welfare. 

"Naturally,  such  a  condition  tends  to  ex- 
pand tremendously  the  dangerotis  policy  of 
increased  centralization  of  government  In 
Washington.  The  Issue  of  State's  rights  may 
become  Irrevocably  lost  in  the  complex  tn&zt 
of  bureaucracy  and  government  by  directive, 
unless  a  substantial  bulwark  is  established 
against  fiuther  encroachment. 

"To  guarantee  a  regular  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  ranks  of  Congress  would  pro- 


vide an  excellent  means  of  anticentrallza- 
tlon  control." 

The  fact  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
after  they  have  been  retired  remain  in  Wash- 
ington and  open  offices  here  brought  from 
Mr.  Arnold  the  following  comment: 

"The  shores  of  the  pond  of  Washington 
society  are  littered  with  an  accumulation  of 
humanity  deposited  there  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  public  servants  in  varloxis  stages 
of  activity — mostly  defunct.  Like  the  col- 
lege football  star  who  loves  to  play  football 
and  hates  to  quit  his  playing  and  go  to  work, 
they  are  victims  of  the  system  which  produces 
them.  Once  they  have  gotten  a  taste  of  the 
undeniable  glamor  which  attends  the  posi- 
tion of  an  elected  official  of  the  United  States 
Government,  they  are  forevermore  grand* 
stand  players.  Their  sense  of  value  becomes 
distorted.  They  lose  Interest  In  their  former 
pursuits  as  a  rule,  snd  willingly  adopt  the 
profession  of  staying  in  Washington." 

WOTHJ)  LIMTT  NEPOTISM 

"Congestion  in  the  metropolitan  area  has 
passed  the  point  of  being  merely  humorous. 
It  has  become  a  civic  necessity  to  relieve  the 
pressure  wherever  possible,  and  there  could  be 
no  better  place  to  commence  than  in  the 
ranks  of  congressional  entourages  whose  of- 
ficial status  has  been  liquidated." 

A  limitation  of  office  tenure.  Mr.  Arnold 
contended,  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting 
nepotism  In  Washington. 

"Despite  the  unfavorable  publicity  whidi 
has  always  at'ended  the  practice,"  Mr.  Arnold 
said,  "nepotism  flourishes  In  official  Wash- 
ington, particularly  on  Capitol  Hill.  To  limit 
the  tenure  of  office  of  public  servants  would 
force  healthful  purgation  of  the  process  of 
hanging  an  assortment  of  relatives  on  the 
public  pay  roll,  if  such  political  et  ceteras 
were  placed  on  notice  that  they  could  expect 
no  more  than  6  years  at  the  most  as  bene- 
flciarles  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  it  is 
certain  that  there  would  be  much  less  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  them  for  the  plums  of 
patronage  which  are  the  present  jiut  due  of 
every  Congressman." 

Referring  to  the  crisis  throxigh  which  the 
Nation  is  passing,  Mr.  Arnold  continued:  "No 
one  will  attempt  to  minimise  the  terrible 
urgency  of  the  tasks  facing  the  Congress  to- 
day. As  the  physical  strife  of  battle  ceases, 
the  moral  and  spiritual  strife  of  the  search  for 
a  Just  peace  will  begin. 

TWO  hundred  and  ninett-thrke  lawyers  or 

CONGRESS 

"It  Is  a  time  when  the  voice  of  the  people_ 
all  of  the  people — miast  be  heard.  It  is  not  an 
occasion  for  a  lawyer's  convention,  of  whom 
there  are  57  in  the  Senate  and  233  in  the 
House;  nor  should  It  be  the  occasion  for  a 
private  council  of  career  politicians.  We 
must  have  as  broad  as  possible,  a  cross- 
section  of  American  opinion  in  the  solution 
of  our  oroblem.  We  shall  not  have  It  unless 
and  until  we  take  steps  to  Introduce  into  the 
legislature  a  new  and  politically  untrammeled 
group  of  elected  representatives;  men  who 
will  be  solely  dedicated  to  the  task  of  imper- 
sonal Judgment  and  the  enacting  of  legisla- 
tion with  neither  fear  nor  favor  designed  to 
benefit  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"So  long  as  there  Is  no  restriction,  however, 
upon  tenure  of  office,  there  will  be  an  un- 
abated continuation  of  all  the  old  evils.  The 
aggravating  political  conspiracies  and  boon- 
doggling practices  wUl  continue  to  plsgue  the 
Nation.  The  ancient  compromise  between 
electoral  sin  and  saintliness  will  rule,  as  it  al- 
ways has. 

"An  adult  nation  deserves  something  bet- 
ter than  these  immature  modes  of  conduct. 
The  age  of  Idealism  in  political  affairs  la  upon 
us.  To  demonstrate  our  worthiness  to  act  ss 
a  leader  in  the  world  community  to  come,  we 
should  hasten  to  eradicate  some  of  the  ugly 
stains  which  mar  the  perfection  of  our  fun- 
damental concept  of  government  of,  by.  and 
for  the  people." 
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dent of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
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Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of 
the  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O..  addressed  on  June 
6. 1944.  to  the  union's  members  employed 
in  war  plants: 

R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  U.  A.  W.- 
C.  I.  O.,  today  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment addressed  to  the  union's  1,200,000  mem- 
bers employed  In  war  plants: 

"Our  'negotiations'  In  Europe  have  entered 
their  final  stage.  It  Is  the  kind  of  "negotia- 
tion' that  Is  being  carried  on  with  cannon 
and  machine  gun.  with  naval  batteries  «nd 
with  bombers.  General  Elsenhower  is  o\u 
chief  negotiator. 

"For  years  before  1939  the  forces  of  free- 
dom tried  to  negotiate  peacefully  with  per- 
suasion. The  Nazis  and  Fascists  could  not 
be  persuaded.  They  preferred  the  force  of 
arms.  Talcing  peace-loving  peoples  unaware, 
they  won  the  first  rounds  in  the  battle. 

"Today  the  tide  has  turned.  "The  negotia- 
tors of  the  United  Nations  have  carried  the 
war  into  Hitler's  front  yard.  Before  long 
they^Alll  be  giving  Germany  a  bitter  taste 
of  warfare  on  their  home  grounds. 

"Union  men  and  women  will  understand 
when  I  say  that  General  Elsenhower  is  our 
chief  spokesman,  the  general  staff  of  the 
United  Nations  is  our  top  negotiating  com- 
mittee, and  the  mUlions  of  men  in  allied 
uniforms  our  rank  and  file. 

"We  in  the  war  plants  of  the  Nation  are 
the  second  formations  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  are  today  invading  the  European  conti- 
nent. We  must  apply  ourselves  as  never  be- 
fore to  the  tasks  of  producing  weapons  of 
warfare.  Every  man,  every  woman,  every 
minute  of  manpower  counts.  Every  shell 
and  bullet  we  turn  out  today  is  scheduled  for 
delivery  and  explosion  in  the  heart  of  nazi- 
dom. 

"It  may  be  a  U.  A.  W.-made  shell  or  bullet 
that  wUl  find  Hitler  cowering  in  some  hide- 
away and  smash  his  miserable  carcass  into 
perdition,  a  U.  A.  W.-made  gun  or  plane  that 
blasts  Goering  and  Goebbels  into  pulp. 

"On  the  outcome  of  this  final  stage  of  our 
campaign  rests  the  future  of  freedom  and 
labor.  U  we  match  the  courage  of  our  men 
of  war — and  we  shall  do  that — we  cannot  fail. 
Our  objective  is  a  collective  agreement,  a 
contract  whose  first  clause  will  call  for  the 
total  elimination  of  nazi-lsm  and  fafclsm, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  of  these 
twin  scourges. 

"I  call  on  the  rank  and  file  in  the  U.  A.  W. 
shops  to  Join  with  our  rank  and  file  in  uni- 
form to  help  make  invasion  day  the  day  of 
freedom  for  Europe  and  for  the  world.  We 
want  a  closed  shop  for  freedom;  a  shop,  a 
world,  that  will  be  closed  forever  to  totali- 
tarianism, dictatorship,  and  the  barbarism 
of  Hitler  ism. 

"General  Eisenhower,  we  greet  you  with  a 
pledge:  Every  man,  every  women,  every  poa- 
8ib!e  hcur  of  production  for  Tictory." 
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mocracy  Is  a  failure.  Their  employers  are  not 
questioned  about  their  rights  to  belong  to 
merchants'  associations  or  other  torms  of 
business  unions.  Why  then  should  there  be  a 
denial  of  the  rights  of  workers  to  belong  to 
unions  and  to  enjoy  the  union  shop? 

The  large  corp)oratlons  of  America  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war  quickly  and  to  enjoy  a  lasting  peace  that 
win  bring  prosperity  not  only  to  big  business 
but  to  little  business  as  well,  we  must  all  be 
united  in  our  effort  to  make  our  democracy 
work  in  the  common  good.  The  concentra- 
tion of  business  through  chain  enterprise 
creates  an  unhealthy  state  not  only  for  indi- 
vidual enterprise  but  also  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  economy  of  free  enterprise. 


Coalition  Seemed  Doomed  By  G.  0.  P. 
Labor  Vote 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
opinion  of  David  Lawrence,  as  expressed 
in  the  following  article,  the  Republican 
Party  "missed  the  boat"  when  they  re- 
fused to  go  along  with  the  Jeffersonian 
Democrats  in  support  of  the  rule  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  O.  P.  A. 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  now  holds  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  House  and  therefore  is  in 
reality  responsible  for  the  type  and  char- 
acter of  legislation  considered  and  ap- 
proved, we  cannot  and  should  not  shirk 
our  responsibility.  I  therefore  submit 
the  article  by  Lawrence  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Jun« 

9.   1944] 
Coalition  Seen  Doomed  bt  O.  O.  P.  Labob 

Vote — Resttlts  Mat  Be  Far  Reaching  as 

Result  of  Party  Failurs 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Within  the  last  24  hours  the  Republican 
Party  in  the  House  made  an  important  de- 
cision. It  was  overshadowed  by  the  war  news 
and  hence  attracted  very  little  attention. 
The  results,  however,  may  be  far  reaching. 

The  Republicans  had  a  chance  to  main- 
tain a  coalition  with  the  southern  Democrats 
and  compel  the  House  to  vote  on  various 
amendments  to  the  pending  Wage  and  Price 
Control  Act — amendments  that  are  designed 
to  require  court  review  for  War  Labor  Board 
orders  and  also  to  prohibit  maintenance-of- 
membership  decrees. 

Although  the  House  Rules  Committee,  by 
coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  had 
recommended  to  the  House  that  the  Wage 
and  Price  Control  Act  be  opened  to  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  under  a  special  rule, 
the  House  Republicans  Joined  with  the 
Democrats  to  vote  down  such  a  rule.  This 
remarkable  performance,  which  was  de- 
nounced by  southern  Democrats  as  hypoc- 
risy, means  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  chances  for  legislation  restrictive  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  or  banning  maintenance- 
of-membership  contracts  is  lost  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  defense  by  Republican  leaden  was 
that  the  labor  leglaiation  should  not  be 
tacked  on  to  the  Price  Control  Act  because 
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It  was  not  "germane."  IPhla  Is  the  first  time 
the  Republicans  have  appeared  solicitous 
about  the  use  of  the  perllamentary  method 
of  attaching  amendments  to  current  bUls  on 
subjects  that  are  not  really  related  to  the 
bill. 

pownruL  Lsvn 
The  practice,  however,  has  long  been  a 
powerful  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  minority, 
especially  since  the  majority  party  has  the 
veto  power  through  the  ISxecutive.  Congress 
has  again  and  again  put  legislation  on  ex- 
traneous subjects  in  a  piece  of  legislation. 
Thus,  the  Smlth-Connally  Act  contains 
amendments  to  the  Federal  corrupt  practices 
law.  It  is  surprising  ix3  find  the  Repub- 
licans arguing  that  the  amendments  relating 
to  the  War  Labor  Board's  activities  were  not 
"germane"  to  legislation  that  relates  to  wage 
stabilization — a  function  exercised  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  Itself  v?ith  respect  to  prac- 
tically ail  employees  earning  less  than  $3,000 
a  year 

The  excuse  that  the  proposals  were  not 
"germane"  Is  not  taken  seriously  by  the 
southern  Democrats,  who  argue  that  the  real 
truth  is  the  Republicans  t>ecame  fearful  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Acion  Committee  and 
the  labor  union  vote.  Certainly  there  was 
much  talk  in  the  cloakrxjms  of  Capitol  Hill 
that  the  Republicans  ciid  not  wish  to  get 
messed  up  in  a  controversy  with  labor  unions 
on  the  eve  of  an  electloii. 

But  the  worst  featiu-«  of  the  Republican 
behavior  Is  that  no  record  vote  was  taken  on 
the  proposed  rule  which  a  majority  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  had  favored  Thus 
It  is  impossible  to  know  Just  which  Repub- 
licans had  recorded  themselves  along  with 
New  Deal  Democrats  in  ilUlng  the  rule  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
their  dktenss 

In  defense  of  the  action  of  the  Republican 
leaders,  it  is  argued  i.hat  attaching  the 
amendments  on  the  Wai  Lalrar  Board  would 
not  have  meant  anything;  because  the  Senate 
would  not  have  passed  them,  or  that  the 
President  might  have  vetoed  them.  This  Is 
In  contrast  to  the  ati.ltude  in  minority 
parties  Ijefore,  which  have  been  content  to 
make  a  record  of  their  convictions  and  princi- 
ples, leaving  it  to  the  country  to  decide  at 
the  polls  whether  a  minority  should  be  trans- 
formed into  a  majority. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  soon  to  go  on  the 
stump  to  tell  the  country  that  the  Demo- 
crats have  taken  away  important  rights  of 
the  people.  The  Montgomery  Ward  case,  for 
example,  will  be  used  aa  an  issue,  but  the 
Democrats  can  now  point  to  the  action  of  the 
Republican  Party.  When  it  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  insist  upon  legislation  compelling 
coiu-t  review  of  War  Lab-Dr  Board  orders  and 
prohibiting  the  maintenance-of-membership 
clause  in  union  contracts  under  Government 
compulsion,  the  Republicans,  although  pos- 
sessing nearly  half  the  membership  of  the 
House  and  assured  of  the  support  of  a  stiffl- 
clent  number  of  Southern  Democrats  to  make 
a  majority,  refused  to  stand  up  against  the 
pressure  groups  that  have  been  supporting 
the  New  Deal. 


A   Labor   Leader's   Analjiii    of   Motor 
Transportation  Industry  Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr,  Speaker,  recently 
the  eminent  labor  leader,  Mr.  Dave  Beck, 


of  Seattle,  Wash.,  made  an  outstanding 
and  notable  address  entitled  "The  Prob- 
lem Before  Us,"  in  which  he  analyzed  the 
situation  confronting  the  motor  trans- 
portation industry,  the  effect  of  the  war 
thereon,  and  the  future  prospects 
thereof. 

Mr.  Beck  is  one  of  the  leading  labor 
statesmen  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
vice  president  of.  and  international 
representative  for,  the  11  Western  States 
of  the  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Ware- 
housemen, and  Helpers  of  America,  a 
great  international  union,  affiliated  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  of 
which  Mr.  Dan  Tobin,  another  distin- 
guished, able,  and  courageoas  labor 
statesman,  is  international  president. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Dave  Beck,  enjoys  the 
respect  and  friendship  alike  of  trade 
unionists  and  of  management,  capitalists, 
and  employers  generally.  Mr.  Beck  pos- 
sesses an  affable  and  engaging  person- 
ality. He  is  a  remarkably  eflBcient 
organizer.  He  has  that  rare  gift  which 
marks  successful  men — diive. 

There  is  no  man  in  America  more 
qualified  to  discuss  the  difficult  problem 
besetting  the  motor  transportation  in- 
dustry than  Mr.  Dave  Beck.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  one  who  has,  throughout  his  con- 
gressional service,  befriended  and  fought 
militantly  for  the  motor  transportation 
industry,  I  regard  Mr.  Beck's  suggestions, 
observations,  and  recommendations  rela- 
tive thereto,  in  the  form  of  a  speech  I 
am  inserting  herewith  in  the  Record,  as 
worthy  of  careful  scrutiny  and  intense 
study.  But  let  Mr.  Beck's  address  be  its 
own  witness.    Here  it  is: 

TKUCK     OPERATOK8     UBCKD     TO     8UPPOKT     THEIS 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  my 
associates  in  the  trucking  industry,  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  this 
morning  and  again  to  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  operators  of  the  trucking  in- 
dustry of  the  State  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  that  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  president  of  the 
American  Trucking  Association.  Is  here.  I 
want  to  assure  you  men,  representatives  of  the 
trucking  business  of  this  State,  that  he  is 
doing  a  splendid  job  as  your  national  spokes- 
man. Our  international  union,  and  its  rep- 
resentatives, have  found  Mr.  Rodgers  ever 
anxious  to  cooperate  and  to  help  solve  oiu 
common  problems.  I  trust  that  his  long 
Journey  to  the  western  slope  of  our  country 
will  be  rewarded  by  a  finer  allegiance  on  yotir 
part  to  your  own  association,  for  that  will 
strengthen  the  national  association,  as  well. 
This  wovUd  be  the  greatest  compliment  you 
could  pay  him. 

I  listened  with  keen  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  Harold  C.  Arnot,  Director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Motor  Transport  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  as  he  unfolded  to 
you  the  intricacies  of  every-day  work  in  our 
National  Capital  and  described  to  you  the 
tremendously  important  problems  that  must 
be  solved.  I  was  also  Impressed  by  his  trib- 
ute to  the  earnest  men  who  labor  to  meet 
your  common  problems.  I  want  to  com- 
mend especially  the  fine  tribute  he  paid  to 
our  friend,  the  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  who, 
for  so  many  years,  served  tiia  country  well 
as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  emergency,  had  directed  the  O.  D.  T. 
It  is  worthy  of  Harold  Amot  that  he  was 
engulfed  with  emotion  when  he  mentioned 
our  departed  friend. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  this  this  great  man  left  bis 
Imprint  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Arnot. 


XASTM AN  WAS  AHJt,  COtTSAGCOnS;  IDEAL  SCBVAMT 
or  NATION 

I,  too.  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  mem* 
ory  of  Mr.  Eastman.  My  experience,  and  ths 
experience  of  our  people,  with  him  was  al- 
ways pleasant.  We  found  him  to  be  em- 
inently fair,  extremely  courageous,  and  a 
great  administrator.  He  was  a  deep  student 
of  the  problems  of  ail  types  of  transporta- 
tion. He  was  sound  and  logical  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  waste;  he  was  a  hard  worker,  a  con- 
structive worker.  In  my  Judgment,  he  was 
unquestionably  the  Ideal  Government  ser- 
vant. His  memory  will  long  be  recalled  by 
those  who  had  the  privilege  to  know  him. 
His  directives  and  his  achievements  un- 
doubtedly will  chart  a  pathway  for  future 
I.  C.  C.  procedure  and  for  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Transportation  during  this  great  war 
emergency. 

IKDUSTRT  IS  PLATING  STRATEGIC  PAST   IN 
COONTmT'S    WAS    EPTORT 

There  are  so  many  problems  confronting 
our  industry.  In  performing  our  wartime 
duty  to  our  country,  that  It  will  require  every 
ounce  of  oxir  vitality,  our  keenest  vision,  and 
our  best  Judgment,  to  bring  us  through  the 
trying  days  of  the  struggle  and  to  measure 
up  to  our  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

We  must  understand  our  responsibilities; 
we  must  realise  the  strategic  part  that  we 
will  play  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  our 
country.  We  must  discharge  that  responsi- 
bility in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  serious  work  we  will  not  only 
strengthen  our  Industry,  but  also  bring  a 
full  realization  of  Its  value  Into  every  oonv> 
munlty  in  America.  We  must  shape  the 
conduct  of  our  everyday  work  on  the  high- 
ways so  that  we  can  transport  the  war  mate- 
rials, the  implements  of  destruction,  and 
the  llfesaving  medicines  and  life-sustaining 
foods,  by  the  millions  of  tons. 

We  will  deliver  these  precious  cargoes  In 
freezing  weather  and  In  boiling  sun.  We 
will  traverse  roads  decked  in  Ice.  as  well  as 
those  which  plunge  through  dangerous,  fog- 
bound lowlands.  Our  trucks  and  their 
drivers  must  struggle  over  mountain  passes, 
brave  torrential  rainstorms  and  sun-baked 
deserts,  to  pour  a  gigantic  flood  of  freight 
into  the  ports  of  embarkation.  We  must 
haul  the  raw  materials  from  mill  and  mine, 
and.  when  they  are  shaped  into  the  com- 
pleted products  to  further  our  war  effort, 
we  must  deliver  them  to  railhead,  shlpside, 
and  training  camp. 

We  must  explore  every  avenue  of  sound 
business  procedure,  while  performing  this 
all-important  task  for  our  Government,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  earn  our  rightful  re- 
ward of  public  confidence  and  that  America 
will  understand  that  our  industry  is  a  great 
national  asset  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in 
time  of  peace. 

AaBmtAST     BARBIEBS     PIEVENT     rKBX     AND     FAIX 

COMPETITION 

We  must  awalun  our  State  legislators  and 
our  Congressmen  to  the  essential  part  that 
this  industry  is  playing  in  the  development 
of  America.  They  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  to  protect  it;  they  must 
grant  it  the  right  to  compete,  iinder  fair 
rules,  with  all  other  forms  of  transportstion. 
Government  generally  must  be  made  to  see 
this  Industry  as  a  potent  national  servant; 
Government  must  remove  the  arbitrary  and 
artificial  barriers  that  have  been  erected 
selfishly  to  stifle  Its  growth  and  prevent  U^ 
from  giving  its  full  service  to  the  country. 

SAILaOAD  PEACnCXS  ARE  DETSUfENTAL  TO  PT7BLX0 
WELTAEE 

Competing  types  of  transportation  mtist 
stop  sppealing  to  the  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice of  uninformed  legislators  and  Congresa- 
men  to  Injure  our  industry;  they  must  be 
prevented  from  using  chicanery  to  erect  bar- 
riers that  Impede  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
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on  the  Nation's  highways.  The  barriers  that 
have  been  erected  must  be  removed,  for  they 
do  not  permit  fair  and  open  competition; 
they  do  not  serve  the  public  Interest;  they 
are  detrimental  to  public  welfare.  There  la 
no  Ugitimate  excuse  for  the  destructive 
practices  that  the  representatives  of  the 
railroads  have  adopted  to  bloclc  honest  com- 
petition. 

There  la  a  place  In  our  country  for  every 
form  of  transportation.  They  must  com- 
pete wUh  each  other  in  the  public  Interest. 
they  must  survive  and  prosper  or  fall  and 
b«  lorgotten.  according  to  their  value,  or  lack 
^t  *a'ue,  to  the  public.  No  form  of  trana- 
portarion  must  be  retarded  by  schemea 
hatched  in  the  mlnda  of  selflsb  competltcis, 
•ud  ceJ&hly  enacted  into  law,  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  welfare.  Our  industry  must 
•Give  ihl<»  prcb!em. 

We  must  develop  the  kind  of  administra- 
tive poliry.  by  our  common  efforts,  that  will 
atop  such  nefarious  proceedings  In  our  leg- 
islative halU.  We  must  carry  our  story  to 
the  great  tndustrlea  whose  producu  we  pur- 
chav*.  We  are  the  customers  of  the  motor- 
car indxisUy.  We  buy  millions  of  tires  from 
the  rubber  manufacturers.  We  buy  billions 
of  gallons  of  gasoline  and  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  lubricating  oil  from  the  petroleum 
Industry.  We  m'ost  arouse  these  industriea, 
which  we  support  in  part  by  our  purchases. 
to  the  danger  of  the  destructive  competitive 
practices  now  being  used  against  their  best 
customers.  We  must  point  out  to  these 
Industries  that  this  luif air  competition  comes 
from  these  to  whom  they  pay  a  tremendoua 
revenue  every  year. 

We  must  tell  the  true  story  of  the  stifling  of 
our  Industry  to  all  of  our  employees  across 
America.  Our  drivers,  helpers,  checkers, 
office  help,  dockmen.  tralSc  personnel,  man- 
agers— and  the  t>ankers  and  merchants,  the 
comer  grocers,  and  the  druggists  In  thousands 
of  commimlties,  that  depend  entirely  on 
truck  transporutlon — must  be  given  the 
facts. 

TUX  PtJBUC  TBtrrH  abottt  t«ocks  and 

SHACKLXS   WILL   CO 

When  we  make  this  possible,  when  we 
Intelligently  present  our  case  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  shackles  which  now  prevent 
our  rightful  progress  will  be  stricken  off. 
The  result  will  be  a  greater  expansion  of 
■errlce  to  the  public,  greater  employment. 
and  purchasing  power.  The  benefits  will  fiow 
back  to  business  and  Industry,  and  will  serve 
the  public  welfare. 

XHESX   IS  NO   PLACS   rOE  CHISXLEBS   IN   OUB 
XNOUSTST 

We  must  eliminate  the  chlseler  from  our 
Industry.  Individuals  who  own  no  trucks, 
operate  no  terminals,  employ  no  traffic  per- 
sonnel, but  who  are  simply  brokers  playing 
one  company  against  another  as  they  grab 
the  lion's  share  of  hauling  revenue  by  their 
chiseling  tactics — with  destructive  results  to 
the  whole  motor-freight  Industry— must  go. 
They  have  no  place  In  the  scheme  of  things. 

We  must  compel  the  establishment  of  fair 
rates,  and.  In  harmony  with  the  best  inter- 
este  of  the  public  and  of  Industry,  we  must 
enforce  these  rates.  Not  only  must  these 
rates  provide  a  fair  return  on  the  Inveet- 
-ment  of  the  operator;  they  must  also  be 
sufficient  to  pay  good  wage*  and  maintain 
good  conditions  of  employment  for  those  who 
work  in  our  Industry.  These  emploirces.  too. 
Invest  their  only  capital  in  the  industry;  that 
capital  is  their  labor. 

We  must  participate  In  the  work  of  tested 
and  well  established  agencies  that  have 
helped  develop  the  business  life  of  America. 
We  must  advertise  In  the  newspapers  in  otir 
varioui  communities.  We  must  be  repre- 
sented, as  an  Industry.  In  the  pages  of  our 
national  periodicals.  We  must  be  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  support  project*  bene- 
ficial to  our  communities. 
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We  must  place  our  most 
ship  in  community  service,  so 
Ity   and   activities   may   rrflec 
standing   on  cur   Industry 
realization   of   our   indtistry 
communities. 

We   must   use   the   radio 
public.     We    must    support 
own  association  work  In  a 
permit  It  to  function  In  cur 

We  must,  in  every  phase  of 
stop  driving  a  horse   and 
modern  truck 

We   must   educate   our 
highway  In  the  land  to  be 
trucking  industry.    They  mus 
courtesy.    They  must  observe 
the  road.    By  their  conslderatlpn 
torlst  they  can  build  public 
friendliness.     Each  driver  mi<Bt 
aged  to  stop  and  aid  those 
ble  along  the  road— to  repair 
start  a  balky  motor.    The 
thus  consumed  will  bring  a  t 
ward  In  public  good  will  to 
In   excess   of   the   cost.     It    li 
observe  lair  standards  of  em 
trucks. 

TAXX    AOVANTACa    OW    OPPOSTijNiTlKB    FOE 
IMPBOVING 

We    must    establish    dlvl 
represent  an  honest  day's  wotk 
speed  In  concert  with 
laws. 

ANALTZX  rUTTTRE  OPK>RTVN|riEB  IN  AIK 
COMMRCX 
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We  should,  as  oui 
solution  of  post-war  problen  a 
fully  every  opportunity  for 
give  additional  service.     Thus 
creating     more     employment 
analyze  carefully  the 
merce.     We  should  foster  It 
development  for  the  public 
every  advantage  of  the 
our  Industry  to  render  a 
to  and  from  the  air  termlnali 
over,  the  duty  of  our  Industry 
monopoly  Is  created  In 
It  must  be  kept  open  to  all 
panics.     The  development  of 
should  be  expedited  by  the 
the  lowest  possible  rates  that 
with  a  fair  return  on 

The  representatives  of  the 
keep  in  daily  contact  with 
problems    as    the    preservation 
equitable    competitive 
not  have  a  repetition  of  th< 
occurred   a   few   weeks   ago 
company  from  the  Middle  V 
ment  2,500  miles  across  county  ' 
of  gasoline  and  rubber,  and 
both  the  I.  C.  C.  and  the  Stal^ 
tions.     Thank  the  teamsters 
this  time,  but  let  the 
does  not  happen  again. 

I  ask  you  why  trucking 
on  a  haul  when  the  rates  ar( 
Government   regulatory 
haul  were  to  be  made  by 
alone    would    be    the 
Railroad  rates  are  establlshec 
and  are  not  subject  to  ar 
change.    Yet.    :  i    this   . 
trucking  companies  were 
their  pendlB  and  bid.    Wovili  1 
cedtire  be  followed  If  It  wen 
which  railroad  would  get  th4 
The  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or  th< 
ascertain  the  established  tari^ 
haul  solely  on  the  basis  of 
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I  am  a  great  believer  In 
the  genially  accepted 
I  believe  In  competitive 
unalterably  opposed  to 
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N  3W  BT  ASUSES  OF 


fr  «  enterprise.  In 

meani  ig  of  that  t^m. 

Industry  and  I  am 

mono  }oly  and  cartels. 


I  believe  In  our  system  of  capital  Investment 
m  private  Industry.  I  believe  in  a  minimum 
of  Government  regulation  and  Government 
competition.  I  look  with  doubt  on  too  much 
public  ownership. 

I  do  not  agree  that  past  abuses  Justify  con- 
fiscation now.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  many 
power  companies  have  In  the  past  developed 
unsound  practices  that  are  detrimental  to  the 
public  Interest.  I  am  not  ready  to  admit, 
however,  that  this  Justifies  socialization  of  the 
industry. 

NATIONAL    wm-AEI   IS    BEST    SERVTD    BT    CAPrTAL 
SYSTEM 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  future  of 
America  will  be  best  served  by  encouraging 
incentives  and  stimulating  the  initiative  of 
Its  citizens,  by  providing  opportunity  for 
personal  reward  through  our  capital  system. 
In  my  Judgment,  this  is  for  the  best  Interest 
of  our  country.  It  offers  the  best  approach 
to  the  future  for  both  capital  and  labor. 

I  believe  In  recognizing  sound  and  con- 
structive leadership  In  the  families  of  both 
capital  and  labor.  I  do  not  believe  labor's 
Interests  are  well  served  by  destroying  good 
leadership  in  Industry.  Neither  do  I  believe 
that  It  Is  good  Judgment  for  Industry  to  de- 
stroy sound   labor   leadership. 

It  Is  a  crime  against  the  public  Interest  to 
use  the  press,  the  radio,  or  other  agencies 
of  public  expression,  with  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel,  deliberately  to  misrep- 
resent either  labor  or  Industry,  for  the  selflph 
puri>ose  either  of  promoting  collective  bar- 
gaining or  preventing  It. 

I  am  opposed  to  rascals  In  labor  Just  as  I 
am  opposed  to  rascals  In  business,  In  the  pro- 
fessions, or  in  the  church.  In  all  fairness, 
however,  when  we  focus  attention  on  Blofl 
and  Scallse,  we  should  also  remember  Whit- 
ney and  Insull.  Doctors  have  committed 
crimes,  and  men  of  the  church  have  forgotten 
their  vows  to  their  chiuch  and  to  their  Ood. 
Attorneys  have  dishonored  their  profession 
and  robbed  their  clients;  bankers  have 
swindled  widows.  But.  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  men  In  these  walks  of  life  are 
fundamentally  sound  and  basically  honest. 

It  Is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  com- 
mend the  fine  work  and  liberal  expressions  of 
Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  think  he  has  ren- 
dered a  tremendously  valuable  service,  not 
only  to  business  but  also  to  labor,  and,  above 
all — more  important  than  either — to  our 
country.  I  cannot  approve  his  every 
thought,  but  I  can  publicly  attest  my  belief 
In  his  sincerity  and  his  desire  to  be  fair. 

Otm   WAB    VETEBANS   WILL   WANT  GOOD   JOBS 
AND    SBCUKiTY 

More  than  200,000  members  of  our  Interna- 
tional union — your  employees  and  the  em- 
ployees of  your  associates — have  gone  into 
military  service.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to 
get  them  back  In  gainful  civilian  positions  in 
the  life  of  our  country  when  they  return? 
They  want,  above  everything  else,  the  kind 
of  good  Jobs  that  spell  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  Is  our  duty  to  devise  ways  of  ad- 
Justing  our  economy  so  that  we  can  assure 
them  such  Jobs. 

CHANGE  ntOM  WAX  TO  PEACE  ECONOMT  REQIOKES 
SACBinCE 

Some  of  our  returning  veterans,  having 
learned  In  the  bitter  school  of  experience 
what  a  handicap  the  lack  of  education  can 
be,  will  seek  opportunities  for  more  school- 
ing. Everyone  who  enters  school  will  make 
easier  our  adjustment  to  peacetime  employ- 
ment and.  in  addition,  will  equip  himself 
or  herself  to  be  of  greater  future  value  to 
the  coimtry. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  we  must  envision 
the  problem  of  readjtistment  from  war  to 
peace.  Just  as  we  do  the  continuing  struggle 
for  victory,  insofar  as  It  pei  tains  to  cost. 


We  do  not  shudder  today  at  the  loss  of  a 
great  battleship,  or  an  airplane,  or  guns,  or 
tanks,  or  other  costly  material  of  war.  We 
are  concerned  only  at  the  loss  of  human  life 
and  the  maiming  of  human  bodies  and 
minds.  All  of  us  here  today,  who  have  sons, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  sweethearts  In  the  armed 
services,  would  give  all  that  we  possess  in 
money  and  other  physical  assets  for  their 
safe  return.  What  father  or  mother  would 
hestltate  to  sacrifice  his  earthly  [>ossessions  If 
the  life  or  welfare  of  a  son  or  daughter  were 
in  the  balance? 

If  we  will  accept  this  philosophy,  we  will 
not  fall  the  returning  veteran.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  pour  out  our  wealth  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  America  to  the  same  degree 
that  we  support  this  war,  we  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  solution  of  our  post- 
war problems.  By  this  means  we  will  pre- 
vent the  crackpot  and  the  visionary,  who  de- 
velop under  the  stimulus  of  suffering  and 
privation,  from  getting  a  serious  start. 
There  Is  no  short  cut  to  Utopia;  the  panacea 
of  the  crackpot  and  the  schemes  of  the 
visionary  merely  retard  the  solving  of  otur 
problems  and  delay  national  progress. 

We  must  realize  that  It  will  require  billions 
of  dollars  to  rehabilitate  our  national  econ- 
omy. We  must  realize  that  the  old  days 
and  the  old  ways  are  gone,  forever.  The 
American  people  will  not  give  up  Social  Se- 
curity, the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits,  or 
protection  from  unregiilated  investment 
sales  agencies. 

I  am  not  going  to  violate  the  hospitality 
you  have  shown  In  asking  me  to  speak  here, 
by  discussing  politics.  I  only  regret  that 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  injuring  our  war 
effort  because  this  Is  an  election  year. 

SUPPOBT    MEN    ON    BASIS   OP    ABILTTT    AND    AVOm 
PIBSONAUTEBS 

Let  us  avoid  personalities,  wherever  pos- 
sible, In  the  interest  of  our  common  welfare. 
Let  us  support  men  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  without  reference  to  political  party.  As 
a  representative  of  labor.  I  applaud  those 
men  and  women  In  both  parties  who  are 
progressive  and  who  are  abreast  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  presented  by  changing  con- 
ditions In  the  world. 

No  fair  man  in  labor  can  stamp  his  ap- 
proval on  many  southern  Democrats  and 
northern  Republicans,  simply  because  of 
party. 

MTJBT  HOT  PEBMrr  CAFTTAL  TO  RBFBAT  MISTAKES 
or  PAST 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  frailties  of  our 
American  democracy  are  far  outweighed  by 
Its  benefits  and  advantages;  no  government 
In  the  world  has  so  well  served  the  common 
man. 

We  mtist  not.  In  the  future,  give  Govern- 
ment sanction  for  private  capital  to  repeat 
the  abuses  of  the  past.  The  destruction  of 
the  resources  of  other  countries  must  not  be 
permitted,  their  wealth  mtist  not  be  taken 
away,  or  their  native  labor  abused.  Private 
industry,  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of 
Government,  must  never  again  be  permitted 
to  repeat  the  history  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
or  Malaya,  or  other  similarly  dominated 
regions.  Private  capital,  for  private  gain, 
must  not,  when  Invested  In  other  countries, 
do  those  things  that  breed  hatred  against 
our  coimtry.  That  [s  In  direct  opposition  to 
sound  national  policy. 

I  trust  that  the  doctor,  who  opposes  the 
principle  of  the  union  shop,  will  not  attempt 
to  Justify  his  Insistence  that  aU  members  of 
bis  profession  belong  to  the  local  medical 
association.  If  he  argues  against  labor's 
right  to  observe  a  picket  line,  will  he  refuse 
to  practice  beside  a  physician,  or  In  a  hos- 
pital, that  his  association  has  designated  as 
unethical? 

I  trust  that  no  attorney  will  contend 
against  the  principle  jf  the  union  shop,  and 
yet  demand  that  his  fellows  at  the  bar  pay 


dues  into  the  lawyers'  association.  Certainly 
he  should  not  have  the  legislature  write  It 
into  the  laws  of  the  State  that  all  lawyers 
must  be  paid-up  association  members,  sim- 
ply because  the  economic  strength  of  hl« 
association  is  not  sufBclent  to  require  It,  or 
is  not  as  efficiently  exercised  as  that  of  labor. 
By  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  I  trust  that 
labor  will  recognize  the  right  of  members  of 
the  professions  to  protect  their  economic 
Interests  by  the  adoptlcm  of  union  shop 
principles.  In  short,  all  of  us  will  benefit  If 
we  are  more  tolerant  of  the  things  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  our  fellows. 

TBUCK    SPBCO    LIMIT   TO   BAVI   BUBBKB    MtTST    BS 
OBXTBD 

I  am  Of  the  opinion  Jiat  this  Industry  must 
conform  to  the  directives  of  authorized  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  do  not  violate  our 
constitutional  rights.  I  do  not  care  if  Brad- 
ley Dewey,  the  United  States  Rubber  Director, 
sets  our  speed  limit  at  38,  40,  or  50  miles  an 
hour,  provided  that  his  decision  Is  based  on 
the  need  of  our  country  to  solve  the  rubber 
problem  If  constituted  Government  author- 
ity insists  upon  the  observance  of  a  maxi- 
mum speed  of  85  miles  an  hour,  as  necessary 
to  the  national  welfare.  It  Is  the  duty  of  both 
capital  and  labor.  In  this  great  trucking  in- 
di'.stry.  to  observe  this  speed  limit  until  such 
time  as  they  are  able  to  convince  the  authori- 
ties that  it  should  be  changed.  The  fact  that 
your  profit  may  be  disturbed,  or  that  our 
wages,  In  cases  where  we  are  on  a  mileage 
basis,  are  affected  adversely,  does  not  Justify 
violation  of  the  speed  regulations. 

GET  REAOT  TO  LO«  MEN  DNDIB  30  TO  ABMT  AND 
NAVT 

What  Is  our  duty  In  connection  with  the 
manpower  problem  and  the  selective  service? 
In  my  Judgment,  every  man  under  38  years 
Of  age  should  be  In  the  military  service  and 
out  of  our  industry.  We  should  also  exert 
every  effort  to  see  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
every  man  under  80  years  can  be  released 
to  military  aervice.  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  national  welfare 
requires  such  action.  To  make  this  possible, 
we  must  adopt  training  programs  and  put 
up  with  less  skill  and  ability  on  our  trucks. 
I  say  thU  with  the  keen  realization  that  our 
Industry  is  most  essenUal  to  the  war  effort. 
That  great  skill  Is  required  to  operate  our 
powerful  equipment,  that  weather  and  high- 
way conditions  as  weU  as  public  safety  re- 
quire us  to  get  the  most  competent  personnel 
we  can,  and  that  transportation  by  truck  is 
Just  as  essential  as  transportation  by  rail  or 
air— neither  can  do  the  Job  alone — is  evident 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
try's transport  problems. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  leaders  of  our  mUltary  services.  It  has 
been  my  duty  to  be  in  Washington  D.  C, 
nearly  every  month  since  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
am  the  chairman  of  the  naUonal  rubber 
committee  of  our  international  union.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  meet  with  leaders 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association  almost 
every  month,  and  with  officials  of  the  O.  D.  T. 
We  have  passed  through  crlsl.  after  crisis; 
we  have  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
helping  to  solve  the  prcblems  presented  by 
the  rubber  shortage,  the  gasoline  shortage 
and  the  .nanpower  shortage.  We  have 
tackled  many  Issues  Involving  grave  na- 
tional emergencies,  and  we  are  still  doing 
business. 

LXAOEBS    or    ABMT'S    TBANSPOBT   CORPS   ABE   MEM 
OP  ABIUTT 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  the  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  military,  and  I  can  attest  that  they  know 
their  Jobs.  MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Gross. 
Col.  W.  J.  Williamson.  Lt.  Col.  Charles  B. 
Martin,  and  Lt.  Col.  John  J.  Lane,  of  the 
Army  Transport  Corps,  are  leaders  of  out- 
standing abUlty.  They  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  this  indus- 


try, and  they  kncm  Its  value  to  the  war  effort. 
These  men  have  always  given  courteous  and 
sympathetic  consideration  to  our  Industry 
representatives. 

BBIGAOIER  GENEBAL  OKNSONB  WORK  OUTSTANDING 
AT  CBATTU  POST 

The  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Director  of 
the  O.  D.  T.;  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner John  Rogers.  Assistant  O.  D.  T.  Dl 
rector;  Harold  C  Arnot.  Director  of  the  Motoi 
Transport  Division  of  O.  D-  T.;  Otto  Beyer 
Director  of  the  Personnel  Division  of  O.  D.  T. 
and  many  others  have  rendered  valiant  serv- 
ice, though  we  have  not  always  agreed  with 
them. 

William  Jeffers,  who  resigned  as  United 
States  Rubber  Director  a  few  months  age 
to  resume  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  his  successor.  Bradley 
Dewey,  have  kept  their  doors  open  to  us. 
They,  and  their  competent  staffs,  have  list- 
ened to  OUT  problems  and  kept  us  advised 
of  developments. 

Paul  McNutt.  Manpower  Director;  Donald 
Nelson.  Chairman,  and  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Vice  Chairman,  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  their  assistants,  have  been  helpful  In 
meeting  our  emergencies. 

MaJ  Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey  and  Brig  Gen 
Edward  G.  Greenbaum,  and  the  high  officers 
of  the  Navy,  with  whom  we  have  met,  have 
always  been  desirous  of  cooperating  with  ub 
and  with  the  trucking  Industry. 

In  the  course  of  my  work  It  has  also  been 
my  duty  to  travel  Into  every  Important  port 
of  embarkation  In  the  country.  I  have  ob- 
served that  nowhere  Is  a  better,  more  efficient 
Job  being  done  than  In  Seattle  by  Brig.  Gen 
Ely  P.  Denson  and  his  staff.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  tell  you  this  well  recognized  fact.  Surely, 
General  Denson  and  his  able  assistants  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  record  they  are 
making  Both  labor  and  businessmen  of  the 
entire  Northwest  are  proud  of  their  splendid 
accomplishments  here. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  oin-  military 
leadership  is  well  qualified  and  that  we  can 
rely  on  its  Judgment  and  decisions.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  curbstone  generals  and 
bath-tub  admirals  to  offer  solutions  for  all 
of  our  military  problems,  but  I  am  certain 
that  you.  in  this  industry,  who  have  been 
privileged  to  meet  our  national  leaders  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  and  to  our  own  Northwest 
area,  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  they 
are  dotog  a  splendid  Job. 

WOBK,    SACBinCI    TO    WIN    WAB;     PBBSEBVX    OUI 
WAT  OF  LIFB 

In  concluding,  I  have  thU  last  appeal  to 
make  to  you: 

Let  us  pledge  anew  our  allegiance  to  our 
Government  and  lU  Institutions.  May  we 
continue  to  work  and  to  fight  beside  our 
allies,  making  our  sacrifices  without  com- 
plaint. May  we  accord  our  associates  In  this 
war  the  right  to  their  own  philosophy  of 
government.  And,  when  this  war  Is  over,  let 
us  preserve  our  ovim  form  of  government  wltlr 
an  affection  and  a  love  that  transcends  even 
life  Itself. 


We  Most  Stop  Snarlinf  Here 
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Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  undef 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OHD,   I   wish   to   include  the   following 
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articl*  by  lllMb«th  Hiwm.  which  ap- 
pMftd  In  th«  Dttroli  Frcf  PrtM  of 
•undtty.  JttM  n,  1944: 

Wf  MMI  9fttlP  HMatfNO  MMfl   MM* 

Hawm  Sav* 

•A  iHiloii  f  9ntf  M  Mlfeiif  M  iu  w#*k#tt 

Null'  A  »n»n«»rii|',  •*•«  •  'miimMmI,  ••n  i« 
*  wtm  wt9fu»wi»  ^m,  •♦•»  i<»»f«y 
H   •    •    •'   llyM  iwMMy««ir  MHWm,  If  y</tt 

W«    MUM    fMMMll   MITMtVM    Mi    Mf    ImA« 


Ult 


AM  •««  MM  •wmiry  pMfto  Utr*  lM4l«i 
■  ■■111  i«  M«M  •irMiifHi  wnutt  frMi4««i» 
„.  j7f!Sm»M.  iH  tM  U_A,  W  «C,  I  OK 
IM4«  !•  tftf  WHM  lii#ill*Wf  <m  MAtr  17;  iU$ 
frank  liwtMlni  tlMi  tb«rf  Mvc  Mm  um 


,.   rattMT  ttMn 
or  a>*cipiii)«4 


feMi  Mf  Muivtr>«  tUM 
^Mlfilllitf   uuUitt 
jltuwM  la  wtiH— 

T»«  O  A.  W.  bM  ftlrtftdf  protto  lu  »lD«#rttf 
In  Myin«  tlmt  strlkM  will  not  b«  toUrraUd, 
by  MMp«iMilof  tb«  union  UadMwblp  of  •  Urgo 
loeal  bort  smI  ordering  •  n«w  tUetton. 

Wb«n  U  •omcon«  oa  tb«  m«n«g«nAent  sUto 
In  thla  djruAmic  Detroit  going  to  •peak  out 
with  equal  clarity?  Zt  U  not  only  »om« 
women  In  tbU  town  who  are  a  bit  back- 
ward, not  only  a  handful  of  U.  A.  W,-C.  I.  O. 
dlssldenta  who  create  trouble. 

Everyoue  In  Detroit  aeenu  to  agree  that 
n  primary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the 
population  here  la  simply  oppoelng  aome- 
one  or  some  Idea.  When  this  behavior  enters 
Into  the  relationahlp  between  labcr  and  man- 
agement •  •  •  where  It  endangers  the 
production  of  the  materials  with  which  our 
husbands  and  sons  and  brothers  and  friends 
are  fighting  Paaclata  In  the  Pacific,  In  Italy— 
and  now.  in  Prance  •  •  •  then  things 
have  reached  a  point  where  laughingly  re- 
marJclng  that  "everyone  In  Etetrolt  just  lovea 
to  go  chop.  chop,  chop"  must  change  Into 
everyone  In  Detroit  stopping  the  chopping. 

WHT  NO  CBAIBfl? 

In  this  day  and  age  no  management  which 
wasn't  primarily  occupied  with  thwarting 
people  could  possibly  refuse  to  provide  chalra 
where  a  worker  can  alt  down  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

This  U  not  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial 
revolution,  and  normal  managements  do  not 
expect  their  employees  to  seize  a  little  rest 
on  the  stone-cold  floor  of  a  lavatory.  It's 
even  the  law  that  women  shall  have  chairs. 

Wouldn't  It  seem  natural  to  you  that  a 
worker  should  have  a  place  where  he  or  she 
could  have  a  smoke  twice  a  day? 

Would  you  expect  any  well-balanced  em- 
ployer to  allow  Just  20  minutes  for  Itinch  and 
then  make  It  so  hard  to  get  lunch  that  star- 
vation is  preferable  to  Indigestion  from  hiu-- 
rled  eating?  And  the  Government  has  of- 
fered to  pay  for  adequate  eating  facilities. 

Would  you  believe  that  any  management 
would  employ  women  who  go  into  rest  rooms 
and  deliberately  pick  up  newspapers  and  wet 
them  and  drop  them  all  dripping  and  mushy 
Into  refuse  cans  so  nobody  will  be  able  to 
read  them? 

NOfrrr-NiK*  Pkaciirr 

Well.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  any  of  this 
tmtU  I  came  to  Detroit  and  foxmd  It  to  be 
true. 

Over  99  percent  of  U.  A.  W.  members  don't 
believe  In  strikes  In  wartime  and  don't  strike 
In  wartime — because  the  records  show  that 
over  99  percent  of  U.  A.  W.  man-hotufl  have 
been  worked.  And  certainly  99  percent  of 
managements  In  the  United  States  of  America 
do  not  believe  in  deliberately  depriving  the 
workers  of  a  few  simple  and  humane  comforts. 

As  Donald  Nelson  suggested,  Its  about  time 
a  spokesman  for  management  in  Detroit  came 
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out  flatfoottdly  and  called  « 
th«  anarchlitg  on  the  O'ltnpan  r 
managemfttts  want  to  live  and 
uta«a  Mftrr  ihf  war  th«y  bt ttar 
••Ivf*  and  ihatr  hot'h«a4«d  ' 

•trining  in  warttm-   i« 
whl«h,  u  TbMiHM  pomiiiri 
%4ii9nt§4  un4»t  any  oirrumat 
tli«  •pp9¥U%tm  til  any  union 
Of  fMiTM,  a/¥rmm  in  inh  "* 
by  MMb  MMll  thtnfi  aa  I 
NfHvataf,  IIM  b«ll  »iib  wttMli 
itUA  OMfMt  Iff  yatwI-Hrtit 
ri40->la  MM*  Mf  «if  Iba  bf/irb« 
by  all  NNMi  im*  «<'f»at«nUr 
Miiy,  •mmt^m   tbmi«»i( 
ihwartinf  otb#r  pt^tv^    b< 
mant  m  wall  aa  a  bandful 
lay    thoaa    Moafea,    For 
prayad  tbat  tb«  Anal  knocki/u 
tba  inraaKm  iH  %wi>pB,  mi" 
wa  ffWf  tor  a  quirk  vletory 
Oannot  all  id  ua  who  ara 
dueinf  ttoofi 
managamonf 

past  hatrad  of  ona  another 
tblnga  whleb  eooatantly  gtv« 
wltb  ona  another,  to  tba  and 
front  may  aund  aoltd  and 
Allied  troopa  who  are  In  reallt  r 
the  bell  of  death  and 
behalf? 
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EXTENSION  OP  RI  MARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  M  JRPHY 

or  FKMNSTLVAIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI  SENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  12 

Mr.  MURPHY.     Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ORD,  I  include  the  following 

A  MOTHKB 


PaA'  s 


IMVASK  IN 


A  PIUTXa  ON 

Somewhere.    Dear   God, 

world  of  Thine, 
There  la  a  boy,  a  precious 

please,  he'a  mine. 
To  some,  perhaps,  he  may 

like  all  the  rest. 
But   they   can   never   know 

planted  In  his  breast. 

Why,  You  remember  Jimmj 

here  at  my  knee. 
And  bowed  his  sleepy  little 

his  prayers  to  Thee; 
I  never  trained  the  boy  to 

only  good. 
And  why  he  wanted  so  to 

understood. 
The  evil  men  who  planned  t 

aahamed  tonight. 
As  they   look   out  upon 

stained — a  sorry  sight 
I  hear  they  bombed  your 

Christians  used  to 
And    so — when    Jimmy 

know  Just  how  I  feel 


I'm  awfully  anxious  Tsout 
"Thy  will  be  done" — 

You  understand  my 
Your  only  Son; 

My  handa  are  tied  by 
and  'cross  the  sea. 

I  can  but  bow  my  head 
o'er  my  boy  lor  me." 
— George  Z.  Keller, 
Highway. 


In  pro* 


1944 

Sbeaker,  under 
in  the  Rsc- 
poem: 


DAT 

wltliln    thla  tragic 


hfd— protect  him. 

apbear  to  be  a  boy 

the  things  I've 

God,  he-  knelt 

head  and  llsp>ed 

fl;  ht,  I  taught  him 

JO  Just  can't  be 

Is  war  must  feel 

world — blood- 

cht^rches.  too,  where 

mkrchea    off — You 


tie 


h  m. 


,  God.  and  yet, 

feelln4s,  for  You  gave 

distances,  o'er  land 

pray,  "Watch 

Along  Life'i 


aid 


/mm 


RECORD 

TIm  Nation'!  Miiiouri  Ririy 
IXTINflOlf  or  RCMARKf 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUCHTER 

•r  Miaaoimi 

Iff  TMI  fMV&B  Of  MtmmwTA'nvu 

Monday,  Jun$  ii,  1944 

Mr,  M^AUOIITIR,  Mr.  ipiblwr.  un* 
4tir  leiiva  to  rfil«n4  my  rafnbrtia  in  thd 
naeenB,  I  mcludir  th«  followtrm  «4ttori»l 
from  ih*  lUnfM  City  Timwi  ot  Jum  9, 
lf44; 

<nt§  b*Tfow'a  MiaaovM  aivm 
from  tba  baflnnlni  the  Ameruan  paopi* 
have  regarded  navlfabte  aireama  aa  a  truat 
of  the  federal  Oofarfi«M(.  to  be  protected 
agalnat  tbe  Inroada  of  apaeUil  interaau  and 
maintained  for  tbe  good  of  all. 

The  special  intereete'  attack  on  the  omnl- 
biie  flood-eontrol  bill  aake  Congrese  to  re- 
verse that  fundamental  policy,  Theee  in- 
tereate  would  set  up  a  precedent  that  would 
make  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  navigable 
atreama,  the  lllaaourl  River,  primarily  a  huge 
Irrigation  ditch  clutched  by  a  few  Statea. 

This  is  the  one  thing  that  Gov.  M.  Q. 
Sharpe,  of  South  Dakota,  says  Congress  h..a  no 
right  to  do.  "Congresa  can't  vest  any  rlghta 
In  Irrigation  or  In  any  other  claaa  of  taaers," 
he  pointed  out  to  a  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
committee. 

Now  Governor  Sharpe  rcpresenta  a  State 
that  has  a  deep  Interest  In  the  development 
of  irrigation  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  It 
Is  quite  willing  to  trust  to  the  legitimate 
supervision  of  river  uses  that  can  and  must 
be  exercised  by  Congress  In  the  future.  But 
that  Is  quite  a  different  matter  from  at- 
tempting to  tie  up  the  whole  future  of  the 
Missouri  River  with  a  priority  for  Irrigation, 
no  matter  how  remote  or  uneconomic  the 
Irrigation  projects  may  be.  It  Is  very  differ- 
ent from  one  Congresa  attempting  to  say- 
that  the  Missouri  River  Is  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  a  navigable  stream.  Governor 
Sharpe  speaks  reasonably  when  he  says  only 
a  constitutional  amendment  could  make 
such  a  grant  of  power. 

The  attack  on  the  omnibus  flood-control 
bill  must  be  Interpreted  as  a  blocking  move 
to  gain  an  unprecedented  commitment  from 
Congress.  Otherwise  It  simply  doean't  make 
sense 

The  bill  backing  the  Pick  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  river  baaln  con- 
tains nothing  to  Jeopardize  legitimate  Irri- 
gation Interests.  It  is  an  ever-all  Army  engi- 
neers' plan.  It  attempta  no  commltmenta 
of  any  kind. 

The  authorization  of  post-war  lakes  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  River  Is  a  step 
forward  to  serve  Irrigation  as  well  aa  flood 
control  and  the  Impounding  of  water  to  as- 
sure an  even  flow  of  the  river.  Irrigation 
Interests  certainly  can  have  no  objection 
to  the  lakes.  South  Dakota  leaders  assume 
that  the  existence  of  the  lakes  should  be  a 
boon  to  Irrigation  In  South  Dakota.  They 
have  a  legitimate  claim  and  they  are  ready 
to  trust  Congress  to  make  good  on  It  when 
the  supply  of  Impounded  water  and  the 
proper  demands  on  It  are  known. 

One  point  of  attack  Is  the  $6,000,000  that 
the  bill  provides  for  the  completion  of  the 
9-foot  channel  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  Sioux  City.  This  seta 
up  no  new  policy.  The  Federal  Government 
is  already  conunitted  to  the  9-foot  channel 
and  has  spent  $170,000,000  virtually  complet- 
ing It.  The  additional  6  million  would  only 
fill  In  the  few  short  gaps  where  construction 
was  held  back  by  engineering  problems.    To 
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renoovlnf  tbe  iaet  remaining  obataolea 
to  river  navifatlon  la  pure  obattuctlon  that 
ada  only  be  motivated  by  aggraaeive  epeeial 
Intereete.  altbar  afftramtet  irrigation  Inter' 
•eta  or  eotnpetlng  tranepnrtation  Intereete 
(rallroade),  tn  ftttih, 

The  »i|»e«fhaa<l  of  tbe  Irrigation  nitpt^mnn 
94mtm  Itnw  I  ha  Red  River  VnII«v  of  N"fUi 
Dall</(N,  «hl«ii  la  eitHrfly  wulaiile  the  Ml«< 
aouri  tuut  beam  AptmratiUy  that  nmup 
haa  ib«  badHlna  of  the  RggHMitHw  »ut*nu 
and  •eeretary  ivkan  In  ortfar  to  in</va  il»e 
MliMHiri  River  waun  out  /»f  Me  «/wn  l>aain 
taroae  lb*  divide  u>  Mia  HmA  River  Valley 
ftaain  wt/n\a  r«<iuira  a  perpendteiilar  lilt  of 
fM  UH,  a  tremandotiely  Mftnelve  undef' 
tdklbf,  Onee  tbat  la  cMonipliabed,  tbe 
Reebimatlon  BurtfU  repr>ru  that  R«d  Rivar 
Valley  Urmwn  aould  ua«  all  tlMi  water  that 
turn  flz/ws  trtm  tbe  Upper  MiwM/urt  ViA' 
Um  aueb  a  precedent  for  unlimited  lrrig»' 
tl/m  priority  and  the  Mlaaourl  emjid  be 
drained  off  for  Irrigation  proj«eui  anywhere 
end  everywhere,  ail  tbe  way  down  to  Ita 
nunith  Mlaaourl,  Kansae,  Ifeforaaka,  and 
Iowa  have  their  drought  yeara  when  they, 
too,  could  uae  every  laat  drop  of  water  in 
tbe  river  and  leave  nothing  but  mud  banks. 

In  recent  montha,  vartoua  charities  and 
hoapltala  of  Kanaaa  City  have  received  some 
10  carload*  of  excellent  potatoea  from  the 
Red  River  Valley  of  North  Dakota— the  gift 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  part  of  a 
program  to  hold  down  aurplusea  and  main- 
tain prices  They  are  excellent  potatoes  and 
gratefully  received;  but  they  hardly  argue 
for  a  desperate  plight  that  would  warrant 
lifting  the  Upper  Missouri  River  from  Ita 
basin  to  grow  still  more  potatoes  at  any  cost. 

The  Pick  plan  was  built  on  the  American 
conception  of  navigable  atreams  that  stands 
to  this  day.  It  repreaents  yeara  of  careful 
engineering  study.  In  no  way  Is  It  hostile 
to  legitimate  Irrigation  demands.  The  om- 
nibus bill  follows  through  on  the  Pick  plan 
to  develop  the  Missouri  River  and  Its  trlbu- 
tarlea.  It  would  leave  to  future  Congresses 
the  allocation  of  water  when  the  aupply  and 
the  need  wlU  be  known.  No  one  has  a  right 
to  ask  more. 


Amendment  of  the  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  should  know  the  truth  about  the 
O.  P.  A.  They  are  being  told  that  this  is 
merely  a  war  mea.sure;  that  possibly  it 
may  be  necessary  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions for  a  short  period  following  the  war, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  abandoned. 

From  what  I  can  see  I  am  convinced 
that  the  administration  forces  in  control 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  intend  to  make  the  pro- 
gram of  price  and  wage  fixing,  as  well  as 
rationing,  permanent.  The  intention  is 
to  fasten  this  bureaucracy  permanently 
upon  the  Nation.  If  it  has  its  way  here- 
after— war  or  no  war — you  and  I  are  to  be 
told  by  it  how  much  our  day's  toil  shall 
fetch,  how  much  and  what  we  may  eat. 

The  O.  P.  A.  is  using  its  powers  to 
destroy  what  is  left  of  free  economy  and 
private  ownership  of  property.  Al- 
though the  Price  Control  Act  contains 


provialona  which  atrlctly  prohibit  It 
from  doing  thla,  It  dlNr(>ffMrds  th«  law  and 
arbltmrlly  ivta  up  schetnpa  of  Ita  own  to 
takf  thg  pl»c«  of  lonf  Mtabllfh«d  prko- 
tldM  and  proMduraa,  With  th»a«  nrw 
dirvtitdN  th«  O.  f.  A.  hta  huraaMd  tmal- 
ttoaa,  nutWMMurp.  minufMturing  *n4  h»« 
drivtn  rnnny  wmtMinn  to  the  wiiil,  iMpe- 
(ilblly  am«ll  onea,  Utir  la  thla  Mmef 
aparing  tnhor.  m  K  wmitd  Hnvp  ua  b«« 
ll#vf,  M  witn#Mi  whiit  hgppenfd  in  tht 
rAllw»y  •mptoyMi  wign  dl«imt«, 

My  raeord  la  Aiff  ftdr  imuto  on  tht  nfttf 
of  prldd  dontrol,  Itovinf  fot  ourN«tv#a 
tnU)  thla  tin,  mom  •onirol  ot  prUm  ftnd 
aom«  raMoninif  Ara  imewiabfy.  That  to 
ond  thing,  but  wh#n  th#  O  F,  A.  iia«  lu 
powf'ra  to  build  Itaetf  up  Int^)  a  p«rp«ftual 
governmental  buretu  wtiera  It  e«n  ptr* 
mani'ntly  boM  u«  around,  that  M  aultd 
anottier  thiof , 


CksMpivf  at  the  Bit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MABSACiruarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrcoRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  DaUy  Item  of 
May  25,  1944: 

CBAMPINC   AT   THE    Bri 

Without  question  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican voters  will  welcome  the  test  of  the 
political  power  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  which  has  Injected  Into  the  com- 
ing State  primaries,  July  11,  a  candidate  who 
win  contest  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Congress  In  the  Third  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict, now  repreaented  by  Congressman  Philip 

J.  PHILBIN. 

Without  question  the  Democratic  voters 
of  this  district,  once  given  the  opportunity, 
will  register  their  emphatic  disapproval  of 
the  tactics  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In  the  coming 
primaries. 

The  committee,  which  calls  Itself  the  Po- 
litical Arm  of  the  C.  I.  O..  expects  to  stage 
the  biggest  registration  drive  In  history,  has 
one  additional  step  In  its  program. 

Members  of  the  committee,  headed  by  Sid- 
ney Hlllman,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  believes  that  the  larger 
the  registration  for  the  November  election 
the  greater  will  be  the  chances  of  changing 
the  present  political  complexion  of  Congress. 

For  these  taska  the  committee  has  a  fxind 
of  $700,000,  contributed  largely  by  a  group 
of  the  largeat  C.  I.  O.  affiliates.  Nearly 
$500,000  of  thla  fimd  remains  In  the  handa 
of  the  committee,  the  remainder  having  been 
spent  on  organization  work  and  In  primary 
electlona  held  since  the  committee's  forma- 
tion. July  7,  1943. 

Together  with  fimda  which  C.  I.  O.  affiliates 
plan  to  spend  for  political  purposes  this  year 
on  a  local  level  In  their  respective  com- 
munities. It  is  estimated  that  the  total  which 
may  be  thrown  Into  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  the  congressional  contests  by  the 
C.  I.  O..  win  be  well  over  $2,000,000. 

Apart  from  Its  plana  for  this  year's  elec- 
toral contest,  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee   will  seek  to  demonstrat*  on  a 


aatiunal  aaala  tha  affaotivrfMaa  of  aonoartdd 
polltldal  adtion  by  O.  2.  O.  labor 

Baaically.  tha  0.  2.  O.  Pelltiaal  Action 
Cf'fnmMiaa  ballavaa  In  MianimUnn  nf  labor 
aa  a  politldal  pnmuM  froup  aod  in  aval* 
uaiina  aaaaidalaa  f«>f  tiUkm  Ml  oalf  as 
tha  aritarion  at  thair  ataitd  en  labor  prelM 
lama,  but  alati  of  thair  pollaiaa  uu  aaflal. 
ptimumt,  and  ua-tttttUfttHi  tiftrntrnt 

ara  alraady  abampiog  at  ilia  MM  f«  a«  a|M 
^luiiiir  to  raniMtfif  (hair  a|i|ira»al  ti  Ma 
aarvl4i«  In  ilia  l4/war  Hn\ut9 

MO  miin  haa  ptm  trum  Maaaaattuaaita  wtt§, 
in  tha  alMrt  afiaaaaf  tMna  tHat  Ha  turn  mnwi, 
naa  fwkan  ao  pmmlnant  a  plutm  m  tfia  lowar 
fpmaa  aa  ti>«  Q\\uu,u  Congraaaman 

THa  MMCiaal  writarv  la  WaaWngiaii  9m^» 
inf  (ka  %mjm  daily  iiawapapara  a#a  unam* 
RuMia  Mat  ha  haa  gainad  a  poaMkNi  In  tha 
Hit%m  itoat  atampa  him  aa  ona  «r  tlia  m<«»C 
aMraaalfa,  foroaful,  militant,  and  aoiutemx- 
tlAua  laglalatora  that  tha  lay  auu  haa  aant 
tbara  In  a  fanaration. 


Faderal  Aid  for  Raadjnitneol  of  Vatcrast 
is  Civil  Ufa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  Misaotm 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Monday,  June  12  ilegislatii^  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9>.  1944 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  G.  I.  BUI  of  Rights."  written 
by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  and  published  In 
the  Democratic  Digest  of  May  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  O.  I.  Bill  or  Richtb 
(By  Senator  BajiwaTi  C.  Clark  of  IClaaotirl) 

(The  servicemen's  aid  bUl — known  popu- 
larly aa  the  O.  I.  bill  of  ;  Ighta — has  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  in  con- 
ference. Senator  Claxk,  who  as  chairman 
of  the  Veterans'  Subcommittee  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  introduced  and  piloted  the  bill 
through  the  Senate,  tells  here  about  this  Im- 
portant measure  to  assist  our  fighting  men 
and  women  In  their  readjustment  to  civilian 
life.) 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  the  President 
has  sent  to  the  Congress  several  meaaagea 
making  recommendations  which,  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  restoration  of  the  veterans  of  the  present 
war  to  a  civilian  status  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable condition. 

As  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Finance  Committee.  It  hai  been 
my  privilege  to  draft  and  Introduce  legisla- 
tion to  implement  and  make  effective  the 
program  outlined  In  the  President's  mes- 
sages. On  March  18  I  reported  to  the  Senate 
the  Servicemen's  Aid  Act  of  1944,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  aa  the  omnlbtia  G.  I.  bill  of 
rlghta  for  the  returning  veterans  of  this  war. 

In  the  laat  week  of  March  thla  fundamental 
bin  of  rights  to  facilitate  the  reintegration 
of  our  fighting  njen  into  clvUlan  life  paaaed 
the  Senate  unanimously. 

Slnca  that  time  a  aubatantlally  different 
veralon  of  the  blU  haa  paaaMi  the  Bouae  and 
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the  nutter  U  now  In  conference  between  the 
two  Houses.  All  who  are  Interested  In  tbe 
subject  hope  and  believe  that  an  agreement 
may  be  speedily  reached. 

In  completing  legislative  action  upon  the 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights,  we  felt  that  the  Senate 
did  a  common  Justice  for  the  men  and  women 
who  are  offering  their  lives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Republic.  But  It  has  done  more 
than  that.  It  has  struck  a  powerful  blow 
for  the  preservation  of  the  very  future  of 
otir  Nation. 

THX   BAKE   BONC8   OV    WAI   COSTS 

The  bill  of  rights  will  be  costly— yet  Its 
eost  is  trivial  compared  to  the  billion  of  dol- 
lars that  we  have  spent  upon  the  shooting 
end  of  the  war  and  we  view  the  cost  of  the 
veurans'  bill  of  rights  as  true  economy. 
None  can  deny  that  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
bare  bones  of  cost  of  the  war  Itself. 

We  regard  It  as  the  best  money  that  can 
be  spent  for  the  future  welfare  of  this  Nation. 
The  men  and  women  who  compose  our  armed 
forces  not  only  hold  the  safety  of  our  Re- 
public in  their  hands  on  the  battle  fronts  to- 
day—they wli:  hold  Its  destiny  for  a  genera- 
tion to  come. 

The  consunmiatlon  of  all  of  our  hopes  and 
our  prayers  for  national  security,  stability 
and  prosperity  depend  on  the  extent  to  which 
these  men  and  women  can  be  speedily  re- 
integrated Into  the  civilian  population. 

B  the  time  this  war  is  over,  we  are  told, 
more  than  13.000,000  of  our  finest  men  and 
women  will  have  seen  service  In  ova  armed 
forces.  They  represent  the  cream  of  our  hu- 
man resources,  the  very  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  Republic  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
their  skills  and  their  leadership. 

Yet  that  leadership  and  those  skills  have 
been  rudely  Interrupted  by  war.  Education 
has  been  halted,  the  men  to  whom  we  mtist 
look  for  the  future  of  bxisiness,  commerce, 
industry,  and  agriculture  have  been  torn 
from  their  civilian  posts  at  the  formative 
time — at  the  time  when  they  were  beginning 
to  asstune  the  characteristiss  that  have  made 
America  great. 

WZ'aZ    MAKING    OUa    FUTUBI    TODAT 

We  mu3t  recapture  those  skills  and  their 
leadership.  If  the  trained  and  disciplined 
efficiency  and  valor  of  these  men  and  women 
of  our  armed  forces  can  be  directed  into 
proper  channels,  we  shall  have  a  better  coun- 
try to  live  in  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
If  we  should  fall,  disaster  and  chaos  are  in- 
evitable. 

These  men  will  be  a  potent  force  for  good 
or  evil  in  the  years  to  come.  They  can  make 
our  country  or  break  it.  They  can  promote 
permanent  world  order  or  World  War  No.  3. 
But  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  responsibility 
rests  not  on  their  shoulders,  but  on  ours. 
If  we  do  not  faU  them,  they  will  not  faU  us. 

And  that  Is  why  I  regard  the  O.  I.  bill  of 
rights,  passed  by  the  Senate  in  March  and 
no»  in  conference  between  the  Houses  as 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  that  has 
ever  come  before  Congress.  This  bill— which 
is  in  all  retpecU  in  line  with  the  Presidents 
program — will  go  far  to  solve  this  very  press- 
ing and  immediate  problem.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  it  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
^  But  I  do  assert  that  it  Is  a  fundamental 
bill  of  rlglVs  for  service  men  and  women  in 
facilitating  their  return  to  civilian  life.  And 
I  assert  that  it  represents  as  little  as  we 
can  properly  do.  both  in  Justice  to  the  vet- 
erans and  in  enlightened  self-interest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  country. 

In  this  measure,  we  have  attempted  to  state 
comprehensively  and  clearly  the  righU  and 
benefits  to  which  our  veterans  will  be  en- 
titled, and  to  state  clearly  and  simply  the 
way  in  which  these  rights  may  be  obtained. 

TBKSB   AU  THS  O.   L   GOALS 

As  I  see  It.  there  have  been  two  basic  goals 
which  we  have  achieved  in  this  bill. 


rig  Its. 


large-  scale 
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The  first  has  been  to  throi 
protection  about  the  veteran 
awkward  gap  between  the 
armed  services  and  reintegration 
life.    We  recognize  that  the 
falls  heavily  upon  the  citlzei 

We  seek  to  preserve  his 
he  gets  a  square  deal,  that 
posed  upon:  to  protect  him 
Justices  which  result  from  erfors 
failures  Inherent  In  a 
mobilization;  and  to  protect 
as  well,  insuring  Its  stability 
spread  conftulon  and 
destroy. 

And  the  second  goal  Is  to 
eran  Is  not  penalized  by 
Ices;  that  he  is  given  a  fair 
for  himself  those  traditiona 
portunltles  which  he  has 
served  for  all  of  us  here  at 

His  most  immediate  need 
first  classification,  the 
of  the  program.    He  must 
leaves  the  service.    He  must 
his    rights,    and    aided    In 
He  may  need  hospitalization 
talnly  needs  money  to  carry 
find  suitable  employment 
single    place,    one 
which  he  can  go  for  the  solution 
lems. 

And  In  the  O.  I.  bUl  of  rights 
vlded  all  this  for  him.    We 
clared  the  Veterans"  Admin 
essential  war  agency,  and  arjned 
priorities  in  personnel  and 
needed  to  enable  it  to  mee 
erans'  needs. 
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And,   having   strengthens*  I 
Administration,    we    have 
control  of  all  the  activities 
fectlng  the   veteran.     The 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  channA 
ing  agencies  in  administering 
but  his  will  be  the  responsll^llty 
cess  both  to  the  veteran  and 

We  have  authorized  and 
erans'  Administration  to  coiistruct 
000  In  additional  hospital 
badly  needed  when  the  flooc 
ualties  flows  back  home      ~ 
that  he  may  use  suitable 
hospitals  when  they  become 

As  I  have  said,  this  bill 
sent  the  last  word  on  the 
but  It  is  certainly  as  little 
at  this  time,  and  America 
gratulate  herself  when  this 
tlce  to  our  fighting  men  and 
accomplished. 

What  the  Bill 
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A  conference  committee  Is 
compromise  the  differences 
and  Senate  versions  of  the 
This  is  what  the  two  bills  prfc vide 

SENATE  VEBSIOf* 

Education 

All  honorably  discharged 
months'  duty  may  apply  for 
to  4  years  (depending  on  length 
schooling.    Grants  range  up 
tuition   for   full-time   students, 
month  for  subsistence 

Unemployment  Comi^nsation 

Allows  payments  of  $15 
52  weeks  out  of  a  24-mon 
honorably  discharged 

Loons 

Guarantees  loans  up  to  $1 
est  the  first  year,  and  at  3 
for  the  purchase  of  homes 
businesses. 

BOtm  VEBSIOH 

Education 
Grants  available  only  to 
before  they  were  24.  but  provides 
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erans who  were  over  24  may  secure  grants  if 
they  can  prove  war  service  Interfered  with 
schooling  or  that  they  need  a  refresher  course. 

Unemployment  Compensation 
Allows  payment  of  a  flat  sum  of  $20  a  week 
for  26  weeks  out  of  24-month  period. 

Loons 

Guarantees  loans  up  to  $2,500. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  provide  for  a  new 
Veterans"  Placement  Bureau  devoted  to  find- 
ing Jobs  for  veterans,  aided  by  the  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Both  versions  also  recognize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  second  only  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  In  priority  rights,  and  give 
it  the  Job  of  supervising  relief  and  other  vet- 
erans' benefits,  including  disability  payments 
and  hospitalization. 

Both  versions  appropriate  $500,000,000  for 
additional  hospital  facilities. 

In  the  messages  he  has  sent  to  Congress 
asking  for  legislation  to  help  take  care  of  the 
special  problems  of  service  men  and  women. 
President  Roosevelt  has  emphasized  strongly 
the  Nation's  debt  to  these  men  and  women. 
In  his  message  of  November  23,  1943,  he 
said: 

"All  of  us  are  concentrating  now  on  the 
one  primary  objective  of  winning  this  war. 
But  even  as  we  devote  our  energy  and  re- 
sources to  that  purpose,  we  cannot  neglect 
to  plan  for  things  to  come  after  victory  Is 
won. 

"The  problem  of  reconverting  wartime 
America  to  a  peacetime  basis  le  one  for 
which  we  are  now  laying  plans  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  action.  As  I 
said  last  July: 

"  "The  returning  soldier  and  sailor  and 
marine  are  a  part  of  the  problem  of  demo- 
bilizing the  rest  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  working  and  living  in  a 
war  economy  since  1941.  •  •  •  But  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  greater  economic  sacrifice 
than  the  rest  of  us.  and  are  entitled  to  defi- 
nite action  to  help  take  care  of  their  special 
problems.' 

"At  that  time  I  outlined  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  minimum  of  action  to  which  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces  are  entitled 
over  and  above  that  taken  for  other  citizens." 


Radio  Address  to  the  People  of  My 
District 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  1?.  1944 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.    Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address   delivered  by   me 
over  stsction  WNBI  on  June  10.  1944: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  many  mothers  and 
wives  of  servicemen  have  asked  me  during 
the  past  few  months  to  find  out  why  they 
did  not  hear  from  their  sons  and  husbands. 
I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  in  each  case 
where  the  trouble   was. 

I  think  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out 
better  If  you  will  first  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  chance  of  yotir  loved 
one's  letter  being  mislaid.  I  have  discovered 
most  cases  of  the  boys  seeming  falliu*e  to 
write  home  v;ere  brought  about  by  delay  in 
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mail  deliveries.     This,  of  course,  is  unavoid- 
able and  no  one  is  to  blame. 

So,  in  order  not  to  involve  the  young  man 
with  his  commanding  officer  for  something 
he  Is  not  to  blame  for,  will  you  please  write 
to  me  and  ask  me  to  get  In  touch  directly 
with  the  soldier  himself.  I  will.  In  turn,  ask 
him  why  he  has  failed  to  write  you.  We 
will  not  go  to  his  superiors  until  we  are  sure 
he  Is  not  available.  That  will  speed  up 
things  and  save  a  roundabout  course. 

Last  week  another  Hall  Furlough  Club  was 
organized.  This  event  was  a  real  milestone. 
Mrs.  Domlnlck  Vlrgillo,  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Council  of  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  tells 
me  she  has  long  wanted  to  see  a  club  In  Blng- 
hamton's  first  ward.  She  had  her  wish 
come  true  when  Club  No.  6  was  formed  by 
an  enthusiastic  young  lady,  Miss  Sally 
Pragac,  41  Sowden  Street,  Blngharaton. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Miss  Pragac  and 
her  fellow  officers.  Miss  Mary  Plala,  8  Long- 
view  Avenue,  who  was  elected  vice  president 
and  Miss  Pearl  Boclnskl,  65  Sowden  Street, 
elected  treasurer.  I  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess In  their  patriotic  work  and  feel  sure 
they  will  have  a  splendid  group  in  the  first, 
Blnghamton"s  largest  ward. 

A  few  days  ago  I  sent  out  a  number  of 
petitions  to  Republican  county  committees 
and  several  hundred  posters  to  loyal  friends 
In  the  counties  of  Broome,  Chenango,  and 
Madison.  These  petitions  are  beginning  to 
come  back  filled  out  and  signed  by  ever- 
increasing   numbers. 

To  the  Republican  committee  men  and 
women  as  well  as  other  friends  who  are  so 
kindly  getting  signatures  for  me,  I  give  my 
sincere  thanks.  I  want  to  file  several  thou- 
sand names  with  the  secretary  of  sUte  in 
Albaii"  before  the  dead  line.  June  27.  So  I 
urge  you  all  to  mail  me  your  petition  as  soon 
as  It  is  filled  or  leave  it  with  County  Clerk 
Bill  Flook  at  the  Broome  County  Court 
House. 

Naturally,  it  helps  a  man  get  reelected  when 
people  see  a  lot  of  his  friends  displaying  his 
poster  In  their  front  windows.  When  I  was 
home  Memorial  Day  weekend,  I  saw  many  of 
these  posters  all  over  the  triple  cities.  This 
constitutes  a  tremendous  boost  for  me  when 
I  start  to  campaign.  So  If  you  received  my 
poster,  won't  ycu  please  put  It  in  your  win- 
dow or  on  your  property  somewhere.  Remem- 
ber you  are  helping  me  so  much  when  you 
do  this.  It  will  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same. 

Write  me  if  you  want  me  to  send  you  more 
posters.  Perhaps  you  know  some  others  who 
will  display  them  likewise.  Let  me  know  and 
1  will  see  they  get  one.    Thank  you  again. 

Since  I  talked  to  you  last  on  this  program, 
the  Allied  invasion  has  started.  At  the  mo- 
ment, things  seem  to  be  going  according  to 
plan.  What  the  future  will  bring  only  time 
can  tell.  We  hope,  we  pray  that  those  heroes 
struggling  on  the  shores  of  Prance  for  a  foot- 
hold in  Europe  will  push  on  to  victory.  We 
are  confident  of  the  ultimate  result  and  our 
prayers  go  out  for  the  welfare  of  our  boys. 

I  know  you  Join  with  me  In  approval  of  the 
following  appropriate  lines  by  Miss  Fannie 
Pendleton,  instructress  at  Union-Endicott 
High  School,  entitled  "A  Tribute": 

"To  you  who  bear  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
In  many  foreign  lands,  and  far; 
To  you  who  serve,  nor  count  the  cost 
That  peace  may  reign  Instead  of  war. 

•To  you  whose  memories  homeward  turn 

As  prison  days  go  slowly  by. 
To  keep  alive  within  yoxir  hearts 
That  spirits  that  shall  never  die. 

"To  you  who  gave  the  greatest  gift. 
In  sky,  on  battleground,  or  sea. 
That  brotherhood  may  rule  the  world. 
And  men  may  everywhere  be  free. 

"Your  footsteps  echo  through  these  halls. 

As  we  a  solemn  tribute  pay; 
And.  for  you  all,  our  grateful  hearts 
We  lilt  in  silent  prayer  today." 


V/e  HaTe  Leu  Instead  of  More  Milk 
Production 
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or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  at  their  meeting  June  5  and  6. 
1944: 

Whereas  there  are  indications  on  the  hori- 
zon that  certain  self-seeking  interests  having 
the  welfare  neither  of  agriculture,  the  con- 
suming public  nor  the  Nation  as  a  whole  at 
heart  are  developing  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  a  surplus  exists  or  is  approaching  in 
dairy  products;  and 

Whereas  we  are  aware  that  any  surplus 
which  does  or  might  exist  or  be  created  would 
be  wholly  artificial,  caused  by  a  combination 
of  seasonal  production  increases  and  govern- 
mental restrictions  In  the  form  of  ration 
points,  marketing  quotas,  and  lower  quality 
restrictions,  which  prohibit  the  constmaing 
public  from  absorbing  anywhere  near  its 
actual  wants;  and 

Whereas  similarly  artificially  Induced  sur- 
pluses brought  about  a  market  glut  in  other 
agricultural  commodities,  such  as  pork,  eggs, 
grain,  and  so  forth,  and  consequent  chaos, 
which  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  little 
ordinary  foreslghtedness:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  con- 
suming public  as  well  as  agriculture,  that  the 
responsible  governmental  agencies  be  re- 
quested to  take  such  steps  as  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  market  obstacles  by  such  actions 
as  reducing  the  ration-point  values  on  but- 
ter and  cheese,  eliminating  marketing  quotas 
on  fluid  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream  to  the 
consumer,  etc.,  which  will  immediately  ab- 
sorb any  surpluses  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  consumer  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase In  more  nearly  adequate  amounts  these 
vital  health-giving  dairy  products  which  he 
both  needs  and  wants. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Wiscon- 
sin Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Cur- 
tis Hatch,  president,  Spring  Green; 
Ralph  E.  Peterson,  vice  president, 
Berlin;      Ed      Brewln.      Jefferson; 
John    Budzlen,    Milwaukee;    Carl 
Doerlngsfeld,     Fennlmore;     R.    J. 
Douglas,  Juda;  A.  C.  Murphy.  Chil- 
ton; L.  E.  Jewett,  La  Crosse;  Henry 
Wleland,  Beloit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  production 
figures  for  the  first  5  months  of  1944  in 
comparison  to  the  corresponding  months 
of  1943  and  1942  show  that  the  total  na- 
tional milk  production  is  less  in  1944 
than  in  either  of  the  2  previous  years. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  figures 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics: 

National  milk  production  by  months 
I  Million  pounds] 
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i»a 

1944 

January    . .. ... 

8,739 

»,64i 
10,3U5 
1^124 

8,773 

8,380 

».734 

I0,2i5 

n,?73 

8,634 

Frbnisry    ...... . 

>8,2N8 

March  

9,780 

April . .... . 

ia230 

May 

ill,  904 

Total 

49, 106 

49,005 

48,836 

1  For  first  28  days  of  Tebmary  1M4. 
*  Esliuiated. 

There  are  two  facts  tc  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  regard  to  this  milk  situ- 
ation: One,  production  is  not  being 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  subsidies 
paid  and,  two,  there  is  no  evident  ab- 
normal seasonal  surplus  to  contend  with 
at  this  time.  Propaganda  which  pictures 
great  milk  surpluses,  whether  issued  by 
one  of  the  2.800  New  Deal  propaganda 
agents  or  whether  Issued  by  some  com- 
mercial milk  company,  is  not  giving  a 
true  and  factual  picture  of  the  situation. 

One  more  fact  is  very  evidert  and 
that  Is  that  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion should  not  allow  milk  to  be  poured 
down  sewers  after  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration has  paid  a  subsidy  to  get  it  pro- 
duced. This  applies  to  a  cooperative  in 
Georgia  as  well  as  a  corporation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  These 
Georgia  producers  received  60  percent 
greater  subsidy  than  the  producers  in 
the  natural  milk-producing  areas. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  any  individual, 
or  by  any  group  that  does  not  lend  every 
energy  to  a  successful  v;ar-food  pro- 
gram. The  dairymen  of  our  country 
should  be  complimented  for  their  efforts 
in  maintaining  milk  production  as  well 
as  they  have  in  the  face  of  the  ever- 
increasing  handicaps. 


From  Bad  to  Worse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post,  Washington,  D.  C.  of 
June  12,  1944: 

FROM  BAD  TO  WORSX 

Prom  present  Indications  the  House  is  going 
to  follow  tbe  bad  example  set  by  the  Senate 
and  pass  an  amendment  to  the  price-control 
bill  tying  textile  celling  prices  to  parity  prices 
ror  raw  cotton.  The  House  has  already  dis- 
played a  reckless  disregard  of  warnings  not  to 
upset  price-control  balances  by  accepting 
amendments  that  favor  particular  classes  of 
producers.  It  has,  for  example,  passed  an 
amendment  prohibiting  O.  P.  A.  from  requir- 
ing retaUers  to  limit  stocks  and  sales  to  the 
highest  priced  lines  offered  during  a  glren 
period.  It  has  also  approved  an  amendment 
requiring  recomputation  upward  of  price  ceU- 
ings  on  oU  and  oil  products,  allegedly  for  the 
benefit  of  small  Independent  producers. 
This  is  the  type  of  special-Interest  legislation 
that  encourages  other  groups  to  demand  con- 
cessions. If  Incorporated  in  the  price-con- 
trol measure,  such  amendments  would  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  precedent  likely  to  wreck 
the  entire  structure. 

For  many  weeks  both  House  and  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  held 
hearings  on  the  bUl  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  Both  in  the  commltteea  and  In 
Congress  there  appears  to  be  sUong  support 
for  continuance  of  price  control  as  well  as  • 
widespread  conviction  that  Price  Adminia- 
tratcr  Bowles  is  doing  a  very  hard  Job  un- 
usually weU.  Nevertheless,  the  prospecU  for 
securing  accepUble  legislation  empowering 
Mr.  Bowles  to  carry  on  the  good  work  have 
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stMdlly  deteriorated  since  accepunce  of  the 
B,n^*'**'^  cotton  amendment  by  the  Senate. 
Between  them  the  Senate  and  Houae  appear 
to  be  bent  on  sabotaging  the  present  system 
of  price  control  by  yielding  to  pressure  groups 
that  complain  about  the  hardships  ol  O.  P.  A. 
nUlngs. 

There  is  no  denying  that  many  such  com- 
Blalnts  are  Justified.  Moreover,  excellent 
•rgumenta  can  be  advanced  In  support  ol 
some  at  the  controversial  amendmenta  that 
O.  FA.  officials  consider  destructive  In  their 
Ultimate  effects.  Notwithstanding  these 
racts.  Congress  shows  poor  Judgment  in  try- 
ing to  set  up  legislative  safeguards  to  meet 
special  situations,  without  considering  the 
consequences  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  II 
It  really  trusts  Administrator  Bowles  and 
desires  to  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  do  a 
good  Job,  It  must  not  tie  his  hands  by  throw- 
ing his  program  out  of  balance  through 
raising  the  prices  of  specified  commodities 
and  giving  preferred  treatment  to  specified 
clarnicin  of  producers. 

Chairman  Spdtcs.  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  warned  his  col- 
leagues of  the  conseqviences  of  passing  this 
kind  at  particularistic  legislation.  Com- 
plaints, though  often  Just,  he  pointed  out, 
are  incident  to  the  enforcement  of  emer- 
gency price-control  laws.  In  considering  the 
O.  p.  A.  extension  bill,  therefore,  Congresa 
should  view  it  In  the  light  of  the  great  na- 
tional emergency  that  now  confronts  us. 
And  Mr.  Spincx  added  a  warning  against  act- 
ing upon  the  "complaints  or  desires  of  every 
individual  who  wanU  relief."  The  result 
^rould  be,  he  prophesied,  that  the  President 
wotlkLveto  the  bill.  The  House  seems  bent 
on  inviting  that  veto  by  Ignoring  Mr.  Spknci  a 
sound  advice. 
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Tbe  States  Can  Handle  This 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  11, 
1944: 

Tin  8TATC8  CAN  BANOLK  THIS 

Should  the  Federal  Oovemment  furnish 
subsidies  or  supplements  for  State  unem- 
ployment insurance  systems  as  part  of  Its 
post-war  program? 

Directors  of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion systems  of  New  York.  Wisconsin,  and 
Nevada,  appearing  before  a  Senate  commit- 
tee, say  "No."  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
Stat*  unemplojrment  compensation  reserves 
now  total  nearly  five  and  a  half  billions  of 
dollars.  They  assert  tbat  no  SUte  will  have 
any  dilBciilty  meeting  its  obligations  to 
workers  thrown  out  of  employment  by  post- 
war upheaval.  They  suggest  that  Federal 
supplementation  of  State  programs  might 
well  lead  to  a  claas  of  industrial  pensioners 
drawing   "rocking  chair  money." 

Congress  should  weigh  well  the  arguments 
of  these  admitted  experts  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  field.  The  places  where 
Federal  money  will  be  needed  in  the  adjust- 
ments which  will  follow  this  war  are  legion; 
aiirely  it  would  be  foUy  to  throw  unneeded 
money  into  the  SUte  systems  if  these  are 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  load  which  will 
lull  on  them. 
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There  hi*  been  a  perslste:  it 
part  of   some   to   federalize 
compensation  through  one 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  Statei 
by   these   partisans. 

The  Federal  Social  Securljy 
have     always     preferred 
system    which   some   of   th« 
States  now  have.     That  is 
tern  federalization  would 
rector  Paul  R.  Raushenbusl 
the  interests  of  every  Wiscon  sin 
he  combats  such  federalizaflon 

The  Wisconsin  plan  pays 
employment  on  quite  as 
as  does  the  pooled  fimd 
advantage  which  the  other 
possess.     Our  system  makes 
the  employer  to  keep  wor 
ployed  and  so  encourages 
blllty.     It  has  a  double  r" 
social  piirpose. 

The  other  system— the  system 
eralizatlon    would    make 
Interested  primarily  in 
ployed;  ita  only  interest  Is 
them  when  jobs  are  lost 
with  a  minimum  of  constr^ictlve 
As  such,  its  encroachments 
by  those  States  that  have 
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Post-War  Air  P  ower 


EXTENSION  OP  R^ARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A1  REED 

or  Niw  tori; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPR  BSENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  11 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York 


some  time  ago  a  very  int  "resting  article 
by  Al  Williams,  relating  o  post-war  air 
power,  appeared  In  the  iublic  press.  I 
believe  the  views  of  this  author  on  this 
subject  are  worthy  of  ser  ous  considera- 
tion by  those  who  are  int  (rested  in  post- 
war international  aviatijn. 

I  believe  the  policy  o 
billions  of  dollars  in  aid 
tlons  without  a  definite 
with  reference  to  some  ol 
post-war   problems   is   r 
policy  on  the  part  of  the 
ministration,  and  one  wh  ch.  in  due  time, 
can  easily  furnish  prov<  cation  for  an 
other  war. 

To  furnish  a  vast  fleet  of  ships,  an  air 
armada  such  as  the  worl  i  has  never  be 
fore  seen,  and  property  3f  all  kinds  In 


volving  billions  oi  dollais 
of  the  finest  of  young  mei 
on  the  world's  battlefield  5 


.  effort  on  the 
unemployment 
use  or  another, 
present  idea  of 
is  another  step 


,  1944 
Mr.  Speaker, 


appropriating 
of  foreign  na- 

understanding 

the  more  acute 

short-sighted 

Roosevelt  ad- 


and  millions 

to  be  sacrificed 

to  preserve  or 


establish— what?    This  dan  be  answered 


Qattle  clears  and 
nations  have 


later  when  the  smoke  of 
the  motives  of  men  anti 
been  revealed! 

But  to  permit  the  nati  3ns  which  have 
cried  out  for  help  to  now 
the  American  people  thai 


airports  on  foreign  soil  t  ut  with  the  dis 
tinct  imderstanding  tha  under  no  con- 
dition shall  these  Americ  m  financed  air- 
ports be  used  for  comnercial  purposes 
by  the  United  States  h  an  affront  to 
every  citizen  of  this  coun  xy  who  believes 
in  a  square  deal. 

It  is  about  time  for  th  s  United  States, 
even  though  somewhat 


upon  some  of  Its  post-wi  r  rights  in  con- 


serve notice  on 
they  may  build 


late,  to  insist 


sideration  for  the  sacrifices  It  has  al- 
ready made  and  will  have  to  continue  to 
make  before  this  war  is  concluded. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Rlcord,  I  include  the 
article  by  Al  Williams,  as  follows: 

POST-WAR  AIR  POWER 

(By  Al  Williams) 

The  future  of  American  air  power  in  the 
post-war  era  is  a  vital  question. 

Whether  this  Nation  will  have  adequate 
air  bases,  in  strategic  places,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  air  power  should  not  b* 
left  to  chance. 

Tlie  time  to  consider  this  problem  is  now. 
Others  of  our  aUies  have  not  failed  to  tak* 
the  long-range  view  of  this  subject.  Russia 
has  told  us  what  land  she  Is  going  to  liberate. 
If  liberation  means  control  of  these  areas 
for  her  protecUon  or  development,  that  is 
something  else  again.  Recently  Mr.  Church- 
ill reassured  Parliament  that  no  British  lands 
would  be  ceded  and  that  England  specifically 
would  not  relinquish  air  bases  to  the  United 
States. 

So.  the  question  arises.  What  about  the 
futxire  and  preservation  of  the  United  States? 

Air  power,  like  sea  power,  is  limited  in  It* 
scope  of  action  by  bases  for  refueling. 

How  did  England  become  the  world's  No.  1 
sea  power?  Did  she  Just  build  excellent  war- 
ship* and  keep  them  near  the  British  Isles? 
Certainly  not. 

British  sea-power  planners  saw  the  stra- 
tegic value  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Mediterranean— and  took  Gibraltar.  They 
did  the  same  thing  with  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  la  also  true  of  Aden,  the  eastern  bottle- 
neck of  the  Red  Sea.  They  took  Bathurst, 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  Cape- 
town, at  the  southern  tip  of  that  continent. 

The  Straits  of  Malacca — controlled  from 
Singapore — govern  the  passageway  between 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific.  And  lefs 
not  mlw  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  con- 
trol shipping  around  Cape  Horn.  South  Amer- 
ica's southern  tip,  or  South  Georgia,  sup- 
porting the  Palklands.  And,  going  up  north, 
we  find  control  points  in  British  Guiana, 
then  Trinidad,  and  even  farther  north  to 
Barbados  and  Santa  Lucia.  Next  come  Ja- 
maica, the  Bahamas,  and  the  strong  sea- 
power  control  point  of  Bermuda. 

Control  of  such  bottlenecks  of  the  sea's 
highways  means  sea-power  control.  And  con- 
trol of  strategic  air  bases  means  air-power 
control— which  for  the  United  States  may 
mean  safety  and  preservation  from  aggres- 
sion. 

To  those  people  who  told  us  that  If  the 
British  Fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy 
America's  fate  would  be  sealed,  I  ask:  "What 
If  those  islands  close  to  the  United  States 
fall  into  some  strong  air-power  aggressor's 
hands?" 

Now  Is  the  time  to  settle  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  air  bases.  Those  who  stall  on  it  are 
gambling  with  America's  security. 


''Water''  Is  a  Fif  hting  Word 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  heartening  to  note  the  fine 
and  impartial  attitude  of  the  St.  Louia 
Post-Dispatch  concerning  the  problem 
of  the  Missouri.    We,  of  the  upper  Mis- 
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souri  States,  owe  this  newspaper  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
an  equitable  solution  of  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  a  great  river,  a  resource 
which  belongs,  not  to  one  State,  but  to 
all  States  through  which  the  Missouri 
flows. 

This  is  a  time  for  clear  thinking,  and 
while  naturally  we  will  seek  to  protect 
our  sectional  interests  we  can,  I  believe, 
recognize  the  rights  of  other  areas  along 
the  river,  and  then,  through  logic  and 
necessity,  evolve  a  plan  which  will  work 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  act  together 
and  to  trust  one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  fine  editorial  concerning  this  mat- 
ter from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
June  4,  1944: 

BAKUEB  TO  A  VirOVa  VALLKT 

The  Army  engineers,  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association,  and  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  may  be  able  to  Jam  the  inequita- 
ble flood-control  bill  through  Congress  In 
the  final  testing  which  will  begin  with  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  hearings  scheduled 
for  Wednesday.  But  if  they  do  It,  the  price 
of  the  victory  will  be  the  Upper  Valley  peo- 
ple's anger  and  suspicion  and  flaming  sense 
of  wrong. 

"Water"  is  a  flghting  word  In  the  great 
plains  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  Wyom- 
ing, and  it  is  a  word  which  in  the  present 
sttuggle  has  Just  begun  to  fight.  If  tbe 
partisans  cf  navigation  succeed  In  grabbing 
the  bulk  of  the  Missouri  River's  water  by 
act  of  Congress,  they  reed  not  suppose  that 
the  issue  will  be  settled.  Only  one  thing 
would  perhaps  be  settled,  and  that  would  be 
the  animosity  and  distrust  of  the  Upper 
Valley  toward  the  Lov/er  Valley  forever. 

The  presimiptlon  to  priority  would  by  no 
manner  of  means  be  settled.  The  Irriga- 
tion States  would  still  possess  many  devices 
In  their  constitutions,  ratified  by  Congress, 
reserving  to  them  th*}  control  of  streanu 
within  their  borders. 

It  needs  to  be  said  that  the  Pick  plan  has 
become  the  very  symbol  by  which  a  real  uni- 
fication of  the  aspirations,  the  thoughts  and 
the  efforts  of  this  va.st  vaUey  will  either  rise 
or  fall.  If  It  is  steamitsllered  through  Con- 
gress, all  hopes  that  the  Missouri  Valley  may 
some  day  be  able  to  function  as  a  whole,  for 
Its  Infinitely  greater  future,  will  very  likely 
be  crushed  beneath  It. 

It  seems  altogether  probable  that  we  are 
now  at  a  turning  point  at  which  what  is  done 
will  decide  whether  we  can  act  together, 
whether  we  can  deserve  one  another's  trust — 
and  decide  It  for  some  Important  time  to 
come. 

Let  us  face  the  Inevitable  fact:  If,  to  gain  a 
navigation  channel,  the  people  of  the  Lower 
Valley  permit  special  Uiterests,  purporting  to 
represent  them,  to  preempt  water  which 
should  be  irrigation's.  It  will  be  a  channel 
costing  far  and  away  a1x)ve  its  worth;  costing 
cur  future. 


Farm  Machinery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  so  much  spoken  and  printed  about 


the  shortage  of  farm  machinery  that, 
perhaps,  a  statement  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  greatest  farm  equipment  produc- 
ing concerns  of  the  Nation  would  be  in- 
teresting at  this  time.  Subjoined  is  a 
statement  entitled  "Both  jobs  have  been 
done"  by  Fowler  McCormick,  president  of 
the  International  Harvester  Co.: 

BOTH  JOBS  HAVE  BEEN  DONE — A  STATEMENT  CON- 
CERNING INTERNATIONAL  HABVESTXB  CO.'S  FARM 

EQUIPMENT  PRODUCTION 

(By  Fowler  McConuick,  president) 

Everyone  knows  of  the  tough  problems 
American  industry  had  to  meet  in  converting 
from  normal  production  to  war  production. 
The  record  Industry  made  speaks  for  itself. 

Everyone  hears  much  these  days  of  the 
tough  problems  industry  will  have  to  face 
In  reconverting  from  war  production  to  nor- 
mal production. 

This  Is  the  record  of  one  company.  Inter- 
national Harvester,  which  has  already  had  to 
do  both  these  tough  Jobs  since  Pearl  Harbor; 
a  company  which  was  largely  converted  to 
war  ■  rork,  which  is  now  partly  reconverted  to 
normal  work;  which  Is  carrying  both  loads, 
meeting  the  diflicultles  of  each.  Despite  ob- 
stacles, it  is  a  record  which  we  are  proud  of, 
and  we  want  our  friends  to  know  about  It. 

Told  at  full  length  the  story  would  be  long 
and  complicated.  But  a  few  facts  are  out- 
standing: 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  furnished  to 
farmers  $326,000,000  worth  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  service  parts  despite  the  fact  that 
Government  restrictions  practically  put  us 
out  of  the  farm  equipment  business  for 
months.  That  total  includes  the  highest 
volume  of  service  parts  ever  built.  The  fig- 
ure is  on  the  basis  of  prices  which  are  frozen, 
most  of  them  at  the  pre-war  level. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  built  $S50,- 
000,000  worth  of  war  products  for  the  fighting 
services. 

Three  of  our  tractor  plants  have  wc  the 
Army-Navy  .E,  and  our  oldest  and  largest 
Implement  factory,  McCormick  Works,  has 
just  been  awarded  the  Army-Navy  E  ft  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  delicate  and 
extremely  precise  production  required  by  the 
Navy's  aircraft  torpedo. 

In  the  first  0  months  of  our  1944  fiscal 
year  we  have  buUt  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  farm  tractors  and  parts,  as  we 
produced  In  all  of  1943. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1944  we  have  pro- 
vided for  American  farmers  more  farm  equip- 
ment— tractors.  Implements,  and  parts — 
than  we  did  In  the  same  period  of  1940;  al- 
most as  much  as  we  did  In  the  same  period 
of  1941;  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
we  did  In  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

We  are  not  getting  rich  out  of  the  war.  In 
1943  our  total  sales  were  $83,400,000  more 
than  In  1941.  But  our  1943  profit  was 
$4,921,000  less  than  our  1941  profit.  Our  1944 
profit  will  be  still  smaller. 

The  history  of  our  war  production  and  our 
farm-equipment  production  is  closely  inter- 
woven. In  1942,  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
the  Government  permitted  farm-equipment 
production  at  about  80  percent  of  the  1940 
levels.  Farmers  generally  did  not  feel  that 
reduction  much,  for  we  had  large  invento- 
ries of  machines  manufactured  in  earlier 
years,  which  were  sold  along  with  current 
production.  Our  farm -equipment  plants  re- 
mained fairly  busy  on  farm  equipment. 
War  work  was  undertaken  In  our  motor- 
truck plants  and  In  available  areas  of  tractor 
plants.  Implement  plants  generally  were  not 
suited  to  war  work,  either  in  type  of  build- 
ings or  equipment,  but  did  do  their  part 
when  they  could. 

Then  In  the  fall  of  1942  the  Oovemment 
issued  Farm  Equipment  Limitation  Order 
L-170,  governing  production  for  tht  year 
from  November  1,  1942,  to  October  31,  1943. 
Under  the  terms  of  L-170,  our  company  was 


cut  back  to  about  14  percent  of  1940  produc- 
tion. On  more  than  half  the  items  we  nor- 
mally make,  we  were  allowed  no  quotas. 

This  took  place  simultaneously  with  the 
period  of  greatest  need  by  the  armed  services 
for  new  sources  of  war  production.  Natu- 
rally, this  company,  and  other  large  compa- 
nies of  the  farm  equipment  industry,  under- 
took extensive  war  contracts  in  those  plants 
which  could  handle  the  tyi>e  of  manufacture 
required.  Since  many  Implement  factories 
could  not  handle  a  great  amoiuit  of  the 
work,  they  were  almost  shut  down,  except 
for  minor  war  production  Jobs  and  except 
for  production  of  farm  equipment  service 
parts.  In  omi  Implement  plants,  thousands 
of  trained  employees  had  to  be  laid  off.  The 
great  majority  Immediately  soxight  and  ob- 
tained work  elsewhere. 

The  situation  In  late'*1942  and  early  1943, 
therefore,  was  that  large  manufacturers  were 
practically  out  of  production  on  farm  equip- 
ment. Inventories  of  finished  machines  no 
longer  existed.  They  had  been  sold  out  dur- 
ing 1942.  The  food  production  program  Im- 
posed greater  demands  on  farmers  and  the 
attractions  of  war  Industry  and  the  Inroads 
of  the  draft  had  stripped  farms  of  labor. 

The  protest  of  farmers  against  order  L-170 
was  immediate  and  vigorous,  since  their 
need  for  farm  equipment  was  enormoxis. 
Farm  equipment  producers,  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  order  before  its  Issuance, 
continued  to  present  their  views  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  March  1943  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  Issued  an  amendment,  enlarging 
the  quotas  for  some  machines.  Finally,  In 
June  1943  the  War  Production  Board  Issued 
a  new  order,  L-257,  which  replaced  L-170 
and  covered  the  period  from  July  1,  1943. 
to  June  30,  1944. 

Order  L-257  contained  greatly  increased 
quotas  for  farm  equipment,  the  quotas  be- 
ing different  for  different  machines.  The 
War  Production  Board,  appreciating  farmers' 
large  needs,  allotted  to  the  industry  an 
amount  of  materials  estimated  by  the  War 
Production  Board  to  be  about  80  percent  of 
the  amount  used  in  1940.  In  addition,  the 
Industry  was  told  to  carry  on  along  with 
Lr-257  production,  the  remainder  of  L-170 
production  which  had  been  planned  for  the 
period  between  July  1  and  October  31,  1943. 
This  had  to  be  done  with  no  interference 
with  production  of  much-needed  war  mate- 
rials. 

In  July  1943,  therefore,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  our  slt\iation  was  that  farm-equipment 
production  was  very  low,  the  normal  flow 
of  materials  and  purchased  parts  and  sup- 
plies had  been  broken.  Plants  or  parts  of 
plants  had  been  converted  to  other  produc- 
tion. Many  trained  employees  had  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  Yet  we  had  suddenly  re- 
ceived orders  to  greatly  Increase  farm-equip- 
ment production  and  to  do  It  right  away. 

The  flow  of  materials  and  parts  had  to  be 
reestablished.  Plant  rearrangement  had  to 
be  carried  out.  Employees  had  to  be  recalled 
and  many  new  employees  had  to  be  trained. 
In  addition,  it  was  the  period  of  greatest 
scarcity  in  the  supply  of  manufacturing  ma- 
terials and  parts.  Between  the  placing  of  an 
order  on  a  steel  mill  and  the  actual  receipt 
of  steel  at  a  plant,  months  had  to  Intervene. 

This  company  and  the  others  of  the  In- 
dustry nevertheless  bent  every  effort  to  the 
reestabllshment  of  farm-equipment  produc- 
tion, realizing  at  the  same  time  our  obliga- 
tion not  to  take  steps  which  would  damage 
the  flow  of  war  production  which  we  had 
promised  the  armed  services.  As  always  in 
manufacturing,  progress  was  slow  at  first  and 
we  were  criticized  for  "falling  to  meet  sched- 
ules." But  materials  Anally  began  to  flow, 
production  lines  were  reestablished,  em- 
ployees were  trained  and  production  began 
to  move  upward,  slowly  at  first,  then  with  a 
rush.  By  early  1944  machines  were  moving 
out  to  bard-pressed  farmers  In  real  quan- 
tities. 
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A  Job  has  b*en  don«,  •nd  the  flgrurea  show 
It.  The  flgurM  below  represent  dally  pro- 
duction of  certain  ImpMtant  machlnea,  as 
between  the  low  point  imder  Ord«r  lf-170  and 
the  altxiatlon  in  Umj  at  1944: 
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Sereral  facts  shotild  be  noted  about  the 
figures  shown.  In  the  first  place,  the  ham- 
mer mill  Is  typical  of  the  many  machines 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  produce  at  all 
under  L-170  as  first  Issued  The  combine 
represents  the  other  extreme.  There  were 
higher  combine  quotas  under  the  low  period 
^^f  L-170  than  was  the  case  with  other  ma- 
chines. Wnally.  practically  all  the  figures 
in  the  column  showing  our  present  situation 
would  be  higher  if  it  were  not  for  the  short- 
age of  labor. 

We  haTe  already  noted  that  when  we 
started  to  Increase  production  of  farm  equip- 
ment materials  presented  the  most  press- 
ing problem.  That  situation  changed  for 
the  better  as  time  went  on,  partly  due  to  cut- 
backs m  war  production  and  partly  due  to 
assistance  rendered  our  Industry  by  the 
W.  P.  B.  Unfortunatriy.  as  the  materials  sit- 
uation grew  brighter,  the  manpower  situa- 
tion grew  steadily  worse. 

The  manpower  problem  comes  in  two 
forms:  First,  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough 
employees  to  man  plants  adequatriy  and 
achieve  an  the  production  that  machinery 
and  facilities  make  posalble:  second,  the 
problem  of  keeping  the  employees  who  are 
blred.  The  most  acute  of  all  our  employ- 
ment problems  has  been  that  of  trying  to 
find  adequate  foundry  labor,  both  for  gray- 
Iron  foimdries  and  malleable-iron  foundries. 
This  particularly  affects  production  of  farm 
Implements,  which  require  large  supplies  of 
both  types  of  Iron  castings. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  manpower  problem? 
Bome  figures  will  show: 

In  the  4  weeks  ending  April  IS,  1944,  our 
company  hired  a  total  of  8,269  new  em- 
ployees, but  our  total  employment  went  down 
by  702  persons.  Por  in  that  same  4  weeks 
8.961  had  left.  Or  take  some  specific  plants. 
In  the  period  ending  April  15  our  Bast  Mollne 
works,  which  makes  combines  and  corn  pick- 
ers, hired  123  persons  and  lost  143.  Our  most 
Important  farm-tractor  plant,  Parmall 
works,  hired  301  new  employees,  but  lost  890. 

Part  of  this  manpower  problem  is  due  to 
..Ae  requirements  of  the  armed  forces,  for 
there  are  18,500  Harvester  men  in  military 
■errlce.  (Our  total  employment  now  is 
•bout  72.000.)  And  a  very  large  part  of  It  Is 
due  to  the  restlessness  of  employees  who  are 
xww  to  Industry,  who  get  a  Job,  work  a  month 
or  two,  hear  of  another  Job  they  would  like 
to  try,  and  drift  on. 

We  are  doing  everything  we  can  think  of 
to  meet  this  problem  and  oiur  production  is 
still  going  up.  Despite  lack  of  manpower, 
we  have  completed  or  win  ecnnplete  within 
tbe  period  scheduled  by  order  L-287  our  full 
quotas  <rf  all  but  3  of  the  «»  general  classi- 
fications of  farm  machines  which  we  build. 
These  8  classifications  are  grain  drills,  com 
pickers,  and  combines. 

By  July  81.  when  our  W.  P.  B.  authorisa- 
tion to  mantifacture  grain  drills  expire*,  we 
txpect  to  have  built  92  percent  of  our  grain 
<lrlll  quota.    By  September  30.  when  our  au- 
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thorlzatlon  to  make  com 
expect  to  have  built  96 
picker  quota.    Tbe  lag  will 
model,    the    one-row    moimt^d 
September  30.  when  our 
tions  expire,  we  expect  to 
cent  of  o\u  combine  quota, 
bine  production  represents  a 
propelled  models  (a  new  type 
ductlon  before)  and  also 
ability  to  make  a  nimiber  of 
were  not  part  of  our  origin^ 
but  were  authorized  later  as 
quota. 

One  thing  we  have  done 
proud  of.    We  have  balanced 
of  farm  equipment.     We  have 
ping   out   tractors   with    no 
work    with    them.     Generally 
have  been  able  to  see  that 
went  along  with  the  tractor 

Recently  the  Government 
for  farm  equipment  for  the 
July  1.  1944.    These  are  knowi . 
of  order  L-267.    Schedule  B 
somewhat  larger  than  those 
operating  imder.     And  unless 
situation  gets  even  worse  thai 
will  mean  considerably  more 
for  farmers. 

Even  more  important, 
that  schedule  B  gives  us  a 
production  for  the  first  time 
ernment    began    to    limit 
W.  P.  B.,  War  Pood  Adminlstrajt 
Interested  Government  agencies 
what  the  quotas  are,  and 
enough  ahead  of  time  so  that 
be  planned  intelligently  instead 
wild   scramble  for   materials, 
particularly  helpful  in  the 
ly  seasonal  machines. 

At  present  our  war  product^n 
ittg,  because  of  cancelations  of 
backs  in  schedules,  and 
tracts  which  are  not  renewe*! . 
the  general  cutting  back  of 
production.    If  that  trend 
information  at  present  indicates 
we  should  be  able  to  transfer 
and  more  manufacturing 
equipment  production. 

Meantime,  we  will  keep  on 
have  done  from  the  first  day 
Ing  both  war  products  and 
products,  doing  both  Jobs, 
both  the  best  we  know  how 
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HON.  FRITZ  G.  UNHAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl  8ENTATIYES 


Sf  eaker, 


Monday,  June  12\  1944 

Mr.  LANHAM.     Mr 
cordance  with  leave  granteti 
my  remaiics,  I  am  lncludi4g 
which  appeared  on  June 
Kansas  City  Daily  Drovers 
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There  are  so  many  conflicting 
Ing  sway  in  the  livestock  i 
industries  these  days  that 
way  the  farmer  turns  to  flgjure 
planning  future  operations 
he  runs  into  a  blank  wall. 
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upturn  in  the  prices  paid  for  slaughter 
stock?  The  farmers'  answer  to  date  is  mostly 
not  in  favor  of  buying  replacement  stock. 
When  uncertain,  do  nothing.  This  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  many  cattle  feeders  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  future  feeding. 

During  the  month  of  April  farmers  of  8 
Corn  Belt  States  purchased  only  84.000  re- 
placement cattle,  one  of  the  smallest  April 
purchases  In  many  years.  This  was  a  re- 
duction of  40  percent,  compared  with  the 
142,000  cattle  bought  in  April  of  1943,  and 
a  reduction  of  45  percent  from  the  154.000 
purchased  2  years  ago.  In  April  1941  farmers 
in  the  8  States  bought  138,000  cattle. 

This  restricted  buying  has  gone  on  a  long 
time,  in  face  of  lower  costs  than  in  1943, 
when  replacement  cattle  brought  the  highest 
prices  on  record. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1944  farmers 
of  the  8  States  bought  a  total  of  320.000  head, 
compared  with  468,000  In  1943.  with  459,000 
In  1942,  and  468,000  In  1941. 

Cattle  feeders  are  not  alone  in  this  urge  to 
temporarily  get  out  of  an  industry  so  im- 
portant to  the  war.  It  needs  no  telling  of 
how  Important  such  products  as  hides  and 
wool  are  to  supporting  an  army  on  the  move. 
Yet  their  production  is  being  discouraged  one 
way  at  another. 

Lamb  feeders  of  the  8  States  bought  during 
April  only  66.000  sheep  and  lambs,  less  than 
half  the  139.000  they  piurchased  in  the  same 
month  of  1943.  Two  years  ago  their  pur- 
chases totaled    150.000. 

The  4  months'  buy  was  one  of  the  smallest 
in  many  years,  at  386.000  head,  which  com- 
pared with  729,000  In  1943  and  502.000  In  1942. 

The  same  feeling  extends  Into  the  hog  rais- 
ing business.  Feeding  pigs  in  some  parts  of 
the  covmtry  are  worth  less  than  half  what 
they  were  bringing  at  this  time  last  year. 

Of  primary  importance,  of  course.  Is  the 
feed  shortage.  This  in  itself  would  limit 
production.  However,  It  Is  not  this  alone 
which  has  turned  the  production  trend. 
Under  It  all  Is  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  and 
discouragement,  and  in  almost  all  Instances 
the  causes  are  traceable  to  the  unfortunate 
experiment  in  price  control  by  Inexperienced 
administrators. 

A  feeder  asked  how  one  can  have  confidence 
when  Federal  bureaus  are  putting  out  so 
many  conflicting  reports  and  rules  that  they 
confuse  each  other.  Another  makes  the 
point  that  while  the  Government  can 
change  its  collective  mind  overnight,  the 
farmer,  once  he  plants  a  field  of  com,  has 
to  stick  to  that  decision  for  at  least  a  year. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  a  letter  from  the  George 
Lafbury  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  in  regard 
to  the  reenactment  of  the  Price  Control 
Act: 

GiOBCx  Luwnr  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  Pa..  May  23.  tr'4. 
The  Honorable  Howaso  J.  licMxTxaAT, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.O. 
DCAB  8b:  I  was  a  very  interested  listener 
to   yotu   radio   talk   last   Saturday   evening 
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on  the  subject  of  price  control.  I  agree  with 
you  as  to  your  conclusions  but  do  not  agree 
with  your  remarlts  which  had  reference  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  and.  by  implication, 
the  representations  of  the  trade  organizations 
presumably  representing  the  fruit  and  veg- 
etables industry.  However,  the  statements 
submitted  to  your  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry, 
as  there  are  numerous  members  of  our  in- 
dustry who  favor  price  control  of  our 
products. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  let  you 
know  that  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  re- 
ceivers and  distributors  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania eastern  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  favor 
price  control  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  we  are  taking  this  means  of  placing  our- 
selves  on  record  with  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Your  remarks  on  the  radio  with  reference 
to  our  industry  were  no  doubt  based  on  the 
statement  submitted  to  your  committee  by 
Harold  M.  Buzek,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  Veg- 
etable Distributors,  a  copy  of  which  is  In  my 
possession.     This  statement   was  misrepre- 
sentatlve  In  many  particulars  and  contained 
many    distortions    and    gross    exaggerations. 
To  read  Mr.  Buzek's  statement,  one  would 
conclude   that  the  respecuble   elements  in 
the  industry  were  out  of  business  and  that 
nearly  all  the  trading  was  In  the  hands  of 
the  "black  marketeers."    This  is  far  from  the 
truth      The   great  bulk  of  the  business  is 
transacted  by  the  legitimate  factors  and  ac- 
cording to  law.    True,  there  has  been  "black 
marketing,"  but  even  so.  the  ceilings  were 
there  all  the  time,  acting  as  an  estoppel,  and 
the  prices  realized  by  the  "bootleggers"  were 
far  short  of  the  prices  that  would  have  been 
realized  under  unrestrained  competitive  con- 
ditions. ,  .    .  , 
I  have  been  in  trade  organization  work  for 
many   years,   having   been   elected   to   every 
office  of  the  National  League  of  Wholesale 
Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Distributors  twice 
serving  as  national  president.    Naturally.  It  Is 
with  some  hesitancy  that  I  now  criticize  Its 
present  position,  but  in  all  fairness  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  submit  the  following  proof  that  Mr. 
Buzeks  statement  was  not  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  members  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry.                               .,,...       i 
The   Pittsburgh    branch   of    the   National 
League  of  Wholesale  Fresh  Fruit  and  VegeU- 
ble  Distributors  Is  the  largest  branch  In  the 
leajme-  Its  97  members  Includes  nearly  every 
important   receiver   and    Jobber   in    westmi 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia,   under  date  of  Aprtl  14.  1944.  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Franzell.  U,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
branch,  wrote  Mr.  Buzek  as  follows: 

"We  have  3rour  circular  of  April  12  aakmg 
for  ideas  and  suggestions  as  to  the  attitude 
you  Bhotdd  take  when  appearing  before  con- 
gressional committees  regarding  Government 

"^"I*kncw  very  well  that  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  small  response  you  will  get  to 
your  request  for  ideas  and  suggestions.    Hew- 
ever   as  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  branch, 
I  feel  that  you  should  know  the  consensus  of 
opinion   from   our   territory.     This   has  not 
changed  in  the  least  from  our  attitude  at 
French  Lick  In  January.    At  that  time  I  be- 
lieve we  made  it  rather  dear  that  we  were  for 
cooperation  with  the  Government  agencies, 
which  we  honestly  felt  were  trying  to  do  a 
Job     We  realize  that  price  control  is  Just  as 
necessary  in  our  business  as  In  any  other,  and 
are  not  antagonistic  toward  the  Idea.    Nat- 
uraUy  we  are  for  simplification  of  regulations 
as  well  as  absolute  fairness  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  mark-upa.  «,*,.«- 
"If  you  will   read  the  resolution  which 
emanated  from  the  French  Uck  convention 
again,  you  will  have  a  clear  expression  of 
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Pittsburgh's  attitude  and  recommendations 
in  the  whole  matter." 

Apparently  the  opinion  of  wholesale  fac- 
tors representing  some  3,000,000  consvuners 
was  totally  ignored. 

In  explanation  of  the  French  Lick  conven- 
tion resolution,  the  executive  committee 
subinitted  a  resolution  callinc  for  elimina- 
tion of  price  control  of  »ruits  and  vegetables. 
After  considerable  discussion  and  debate,  the 
"elimination"  clause  was  deleted,  and  the 
resolution  as  passed  called  for  cooperation 
of  the  trade  with  O.  P.  A.  on  enforcement 
of  Its  regulations. 

Last  fall  I  wab  asked  to  serve  as  special 
consulUnt  to  the  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Division  of  the  O.  P.  A.  without  salary. 
I  entered  upon  this  work  with  pronounced 
Inhibitions,  mostly  antagonistic.  After  at- 
tending many  conferences  In  Washington. 
I  want  to  go  on  record  here  and  now  with 
the  statement  that  the  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division  Is  ably  managed  by  ex- 
perienced and  practical  men;  that  every  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  to  write  and  issue  prac- 
tical directives  affording  full  protection  and 
reasonable  profit  to  the  producer,  distrib- 
utor. Jobber,  and  fair  prices  to  the  con- 
stmier.  Practically  every  request  and  rec- 
ommendation submlrted  by  the  consultanU 
were  accepted  and  made  a  pan  of  the  direc- 
tives, with  consequent  and  lasting  benefit 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  impractical  or 
burdensome  regulations  were  eliminated 
when  consultants  submitted  adequaU  proof 
of  their  impracticability.  Summarizing,  I 
am  absolutely  "sold"  on  the  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Division  of  the  O.  P.  A. 

In  conclusion,  I  call  your  attention  to  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  May  13  issue  of 
the  Packer,  the  national  weekly  trade  paper 
of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry. 
The  Packer  has  a  very  large  circulation  In 
every  commercial  production  section  and 
read  by  almoet  100  percent  of  the  receivers. 
Jobbers,  brokers,,  etc.  The  editorial  is  cap- 
tioned "Price  stabilization  mtiat  continue." 
Probably  the  last  paragraph  is  controlling, 
as  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  editors 
who  are  In  intimate  contact  with  the  indus- 
try over  these  many  months  of  price  control, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  measure  is  again  before  Congress. 
It  should  be  continued,  with  amendments  to 
the  end  that  every  factor  in  the  industry  be 
treated  fairly  and  black  markets  in  fresh 
fruit  and  produce  made  an  impossibility. 
Price  stabilization  must  conUnue.  and  every 
measure  necessary  to  bring  this  about  must 
be  extended  If  America  is  to  plow  to  the  end 
of  the  row  and  achieve  victory." 
Yours  very  truly, 

OEoaac  liATBuar  Co., 
Geo.  Latbukt,  President. 


Si.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

or  NXW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 
June  12  and  15.  1944 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Pearl  Harbor  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  developed  water-power  sources  in 
northeastern  United  States  are  not  suffl- 
cient  to  supply  either  the  demands  or  the 
war  or  the  demands  which  will  follow  the 


war.  Proof  of  that  statement  is  fur-  : 
nished  by  the  fact  tha*  it  was  necessary 
to  transport  hydroelectric  power  all  the 
way  from  New  York  City  to  Massena, 
N.  Y.,  in  order  to  operate  the  aluminum 
plants,  which  were  so  vital  to  our  war  ef- 
fort. It  is  clearly  evident  that  industry 
in  the  post-war  era  will  migrate  to  that 
section  of  the  country  which  can  provide 
cheap  power.  Proof  of  this  can  be  shown 
by  the  action  of  the  Government  in  clos- 
ing aluminum  plants  where  such  cheap 
power  is  not  available,  while  those  plants 
located  near  a  source  of  cheap  power 
have  been  continued. 

The  war  has  brought  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  very  <  lossly 
together,  and  it  has  further  demon- 
strated that  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  particularly  along  industrial 
and  economic  lines,  are  identical.  I, 
therefore,  believe  that  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
would  accomplish,  so  far  as  our  post-war 
economy  is  concerned,  the  very  thing 
that  close  cooperation  between  the  two 
nations  has  already  accomplished  in  our 
joint  war  effort. 

The  war  has  changed  many  of  our 
opinions  with  regard  to  International 
affairs,  and  the  part  America  must  play 
in  the  world  from  now  on.  and.  along 
with  that,  viewpoints  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  international  cooperation 
in  the  fields  of  economics  and  commerce 
and  industry  will  likewise  change. 

The  matter  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way  and  power  development  will  prob- 
ably be  an  issue  during  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  but.  if  not.  certainly 
during  the  next  session.  For  that  rea- 
son I  feel  that  I  should  make  clear  my 
stand  on  this  important  issue. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  I  was  opposed 
to  this  project,  as  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
expenditure  necessary  to  complete  It 
would  be  warranted  by  the  results  ob- 
tained. However,  the  present  war  has 
caused  many  changes  in  our  economic 
structure,  and  I  now  beUeve  that  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  setway 
as  an  international  project,  the  expense 
to  be  shared  by  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  should  go  forward  to  comple- 
tion- I  am  in  favor  of  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  as  a  public 
project  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proposal  Is 
not  a  New  Deal  project,  as  some  people 
have  erroneously  assumed.  It  has  been 
endorsed  by  every  Republican  President 
since  and  including  President  Taft.  Its 
leading  advocates  throughout  the  years 
have  been  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  endorsed  on  several 
occasions  by  the  United  States  Board  of 
Army  Engineers.  Governor  Dewey  of 
this  State  is  on  record  In  favor  of  it  aad 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  at  Ita 
last  session  unanimously  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  devel- 
opment. The  pending  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way bill  is  sponsored  by  a  Republican 
Senator,  Senator  George  D.  Aikkm.  of 
Vermont. 
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New  York's  Industrial  prosperity  In 
the  post-war  era  depends  In  large  meas- 
ure on  the  ability  of  this  State  to  fur- 
nish the  cheap  hydroelectric  power  to  at- 
tract industries.  Such  cheap  power  is 
available  already  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley and  it  is  available  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  accounts  in  no  small 
measure  for  the  migration  of  industry 
to  those  sections. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  and  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  should  be  a  funda- 
mental phase  of  New  York  State  poet- 
war  planning.  Not  only  will  the  suc- 
cettful  completion  of  this  great  under- 
taking provide  the  cheap  hydroelectric 
power  to  attract  and  to  retain  indiistry 
in  New  York  State,  but  it  will  likewise 
provide  cheap  power  for  the  municipwd- 
ities  of  New  York  State  and  for  the  host 
of  rural  residents  who  are  now  denied 
the  benefits  of  electricity  because  of  high 
coet. 

All  northeastern  United  States  will 
benefit  materially  from  the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  power. 
The  benefit  will  particularly  be  felt,  how- 
ever, in  central  New  York  because  of  its 
nearness  to  the  development  Itself.  No 
post-war  project  which  has  been  so  far 
proposed  wiU  result  In  greater  value  to 
a  greater  number  of  people  than  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  develop- 
ment. Pbr  that  reason  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  it  and  will  do  everj^hing  in  my 
power  to  see  that  the  seaway  measure 
passes  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Tribute  to  Members  of  Draft  Boards 
BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^^  OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  BUMnnOTA 

IN  THl  HODSX  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 
Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
thankless,  impleasant  task,  members  of 
hundreds  of  selective  service,  or  more 
commonly  called  draft,  boards  are  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  as  real  patriots 
in  this  great  time  of  crisis.  It  Is  no 
pleasant  task  to  sit  on  these  boards  and 
make  decisions  as  to  the  induction  of 
one  l)oy  and  the  deferment  of  another — 
both  In  the  same  community,  t)oth  from 
the  same  school,  and  perhaps  both  from 
the  same  church,  "nie  task  is  made 
doubly  hard  because  these  draft-board 
members  are  from  the  community  whoae 
boys  they  are  sending  into  the  armed 
forces.  Theirs  is  the  Job  of  hearing  the 
heart-rending  pleas  of  those  about  to  be 
left  at  home. 

These  members,  as  you  know,  serre 
without  remuneration  in  any  form.  Yet 
there  is  seldom  praise  for  them.  But 
there  is  occasional  criticism  on  their  de- 
cisions. 

An  editorial  in  one  of  oar  newspapers 
very  well  expresses  the  honor  and  re- 


spect which  I  feel  Is  due 

triotic,  unselfish  people. 


[From  th«  8t. 


Louis  Poet- 
31.  1944] 


tHese  fine,  pa- 
follows: 
Diipatch  of  May 


TmiBUTS  TO  luurr  soums 


prop  )sal 


eve  -vwhere 


(The  Reno  (Nev.)  Bvenln 

A  Wisconsin  Senator's 
draft  board  members  througb<^t 
be  remunerated  for  their 
the  observation  from  an  Arizona 
'there  1«  not  enough  gold  In 
hire  us  to  do  the  unpleasan 
doing  today." 

That  statement,  in  a  telegrAm 
ate  Military  Affairs  Committe  > 
presses  pretty  well  the  attltt^de 
service    board    members 
pride  they  derive  from  perlonaance 
patriotic  service  is  the  only 
they  want. 

Pew  persons  outside  the  dra^ 
the  arduoosness  of  the  task 
men    responsible   for    filling 
needs  of  the  armed  forces.    It 
a  matter  of  spending  long  ho^rs 
less   job  and   sacrificing  pergonal 
The  knowledge  that  their 
equitably  performed — inevltal  ly 
aches  In  many  homes,  makes 
Job.      Yet    thousands    of 
since  the  establishment  of  th 
ice  boards. 

As  the  Arizona  board  suggested 
these   men    cash   compensatl  sn 
how  well  Intended,  constitutes 
tlon  of  patriotism  and  is  far 
than  flattering." 


met! 


Gazette) 

that  local 

the  country 

has  elicited 

board  that 

Port  Knox  to 

tasks  we  are 

to  the  8en- 

probsbly  ex- 

of  selective 

The 

of  a  vital 

remimeratlon 


boards  realize 
(Confronting  the 
the    manpower 
Isn't  altogether 
on  a  thank- 
Interests, 
a^ts — even  when 
cause  heart- 
It  a  depressing 
have    served 
selective  serv- 


"To  offer 

no   matter 

the  proetltu- 

more  insulting 


If  Too  Would  Ever  E  e  Alert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORkELL 


or  ASKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP 


REPRI  5ENTATIVBS 


Monday .  June  12, 

Mr.  NORRELL.    Mr. 
today  received  a  poem 
friend.  E.  R  Robinson,  of 
brother  of  the  late  Senatqr 
inson,  of  Arkansas,  which 
leagues  will  appreciate  tin  much  as  I 
do. 


1944 

r,  I  have 

\4ritten  by  my 

Lonoke,  Ark.. 

Joe  T.  Rob- 


I  feel  my  col- 


ir  Totr  woxTLo  svaa  i  k  aubt 
If  you  wotild  keep  yo\tr  mil  td  alert. 
Would  constant  vlgllauce  e  lert. 
Calm  when  emergencies  ar  se 
Unmoved  by  perils  or  surpi  Ise; 
If  you  would  watch  the  roa  d  ahead 
And  keep  a  skillful,  level  t  ead 
With  threatened  death  on  ( Vry  side. 
You  would  through  dangers  safely  ride. 


If  you  would  stay  so  wide 

That  accidents  could  nevei 

And  so  no  obstacles  could 

Or  ghosts  of  f aUures  ever 

Would  keep  your  nerve  at 

Ready  to  stop  or  safely  swefrve 

With  steady  mind  an  wbeei  and  brake. 

No  fatal  errors  would  you  pnake. 


pasted 


If  you  would  heed  the  warfilng 
And  thus  avoid  the  dire 
Where  others  who  have 
PouiMl  death  in  lanes  that 
Noting  each  signal  wamldg 
Tb  guard  and  guide  you  or 
Scan  your  guidebook  and 
Tou'd  safely  reaeta  your 


^wake 

shake 
daunt 
taiunt, 
sudden  curve. 


calls 
pftfalls 

this  way 
led  astray, 

sign 
the  line, 
( omprehend, 
>  »umsy'B  end. 


If  you  would  calmly — quickly  think 
When  you  come  on  impending  brink. 
Would  have  presence  of  mind  and  tact 
When  crossed  by  rash  or  brutal  act. 
Well  poised,  you'd  never  be  alarmed. 
You'd  cross  the  narrow  bridge  unharmed 
And  in  ev'ry  crisis  you  wcxild  stand 
The  one  who  holds  the  maet'ring  hand. 

If  you  were  only  free 

Prom  hatred  of  alien  race. 

Had  the  philanthropy  to  see 

God's  image  In  each  stranger's  face 

And  love  him  just  the  same 

No  matter  what  his  color  be. 

How  low  his  tribe  or  name. 

Nor  yet  how  wide  and  deep  the  sea 

Between  your  tribe  or  state. 

You  would  l>e  great — you  wotild  be  free. 

If  you  could  cast  away 

The  superstitious  myths  and  ^hams 

That  blight  your  faith  today 

So  you  could  crush  the  false  that  damns 

And  find  a  saner  way 

To  search  for  truth  amid  false  creed 

And  cults  long  in  decay. 

You  would  be  great  and  free  Indeed. 


Office    of    Dependency    Benefits    Doinf 
Ovtstandinf  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MIMNCBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  fine  work  being  done  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits  of  the  War  Department. 

When  we  enacted  the  various  laws  af- 
fording benefits  to  members  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces.  I  am  sure  few  of  us  realized  the 
tremendous  proportions  of  the  under- 
taking. It  is  without  question  the  broad- 
est program  of  its  type  ever  undertaken 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

You  will  appreciate  the  scope  of  this 
undertaking  when  I  tell  you  that  at  the 
close  of  business  last  Saturday,  the  total 
pieces  of  work  received  by  this  section 
of  the  War  Department  since  the  start 
of  the  program  amounted  to  30.070.323. 
This  includes  allotment  and  allowance 
applications  and  authorizations,  letters 
from  the  soldier  or  WAG.  or  from  their 
family  or  from  Members  of  Congress  re- 
garding a  case. 

Last  week,  for  example,  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  received  a  total  of 
290.170  pieces  of  work  and  during  the 
same  period  of  time  the  ofQce  had  acted 
upon  and  returned  to  the  file  a  total  of 
354,665  cases.  Many  of  us  were  con- 
cerned, some  months  ago,  because  of  de- 
lays we  were  experiencing  In  the  proc- 
essing of  cases  for  our  constituents. 

The  opening  of  a  liaison  office  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  has  proved  a  distinct  service 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  our  con- 
stituents. I  am  sure  that  any  Member 
of  the  House  who  has  presented  a  case 
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to  MaJ.  Charles  S.  Solit  and  his  staff  is 
convinced  that  they,  lose  no  time  at- 
tempting to  get  action.  Of  course  the 
outcome  of  that  action  is  governed 
wholly  by  the  laws  we  have  made  and 
due  to  cii'cumstances  not  all  applications 
can  be  approved  because  we  have  not 
provided  benefits  in  all  cases. 

For  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  splendid  services  of  this  oflSce,  I 
might  say  that  Major  Solit  and  his  staff 
are  located  In  room  1727,  the  seventh 
floor  of  the  New  House  OflBce  Building, 
and  all  of  the  employees  there  are  thor- 
oughly trained  for  this  special  work  and 
are  highly  competent  and  courteous. 

The  main  headquarters  of  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  is  located  at  Newark 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Brig,  Gen. 
Harold  N.  Gilbert.  I  feel  that  they  have 
made  a  remarkable  record  in  tackling 
this  Herculean  task. 

For  your  information  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent a  few  statistics  concerning  the  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  since  we 
first  put  this  dependency-benefit  pro- 
gram into  operation  and  also  concerning 
the  amoimt  of  work  done  each  week. 

As  I  previously  stated,  as  of  May  26 
the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  had 
handled  a  total  of  30,070,323  pieces  of 
work  between  that  date  and  the  date  the 
program  started  July  31,  1942.  Of  these 
4,825,368  have  been  family-allowance 
applications,  2,753.065  class  E  allotment 
authorizations,  202,076  matters  relative 
to  dependency  allotment,  and  22,289.814 
pieces  of  correspondence  relative  to 
changes  of  status  and  documentary  evi- 
dence. 

Since  December  19.  1942.  the  Office  of 
Dependency  Benefits  has  acted  upon  35.- 
679.599  cases  and  of  these  18,057,361  were 
family  allowances  including  changes  in 
status.  .1.629,099  class  E  allotments,  200,- 
792  dependency  allotments  and  all  in- 
volving 5,792.167  pieces  of  correspond- 
ence. 

You  will  be  interested  in  knowing,  I 
am  sure,  the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  program  to  date.  Since  July  31, 
1942.  a  total  of  75.654,380  checks  have 
been  issued  for  a  total  of  $4,348,493,678. 
Of  this,  $2,637,577,995  represents  family 
allowances  and  $1,710,915,683  is  class  E 
allotments. 

I  should  probably  state  at  this  point 
that  these  class  E  allotments  that  I  have 
referred  to  on  two  or  three  occasions 
are  voluntary  allotments  made  by  the 
soldier  to  some  member  of  his  family. 
It  is  an  outright  contribution  on  his  part 
and  is  over  and  above  the  family  allot- 
ment he  may  have  made  imder  the  de- 
pendency benefit  provisions.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  there  is  a  total  of  2.501,999  of 
these  in  effect.  This  speaks  well  for  our 
armed  forces  in  providing  this  additional 
amount  out  of  their  Army  pay  check  to 
some  member  of  the  family. 

The  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  has 
approved  4.323,642  family  allowance  ap- 
plications, has  disapproved  only  81,200, 
and  has  temporarily  disallowed  192,924 
because  of  incomplete  or  insufficient  evi- 
dence. The  office  has  48.405  applica- 
tions for  family  allowance  applications 
in  progress  but  considering  the  number 


being  taken  Into  the  armed  forces  each 
week  and  the  fact  that  in  one  week  alone 
the  agency  processed  28.683  of  this  type 
application,  the  work  appears  to  be  about 
current. 

Last  week  alone,  the  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benefits  received  290,170  letters 
concerning  cases  and  sent  out  317,462 
letters  relative  to  allotments  and  allow- 
ances. These  letters  went  to  soldiers, 
their  dependents,  and  to  many  Members 
of  Congress.  I  know  several  of  them 
came  to  my  own  office  and  I  am  very 
well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
these  matters  are  now  expedited. 

If  you  could  see  a  copy  of  the  weekly 
work  sheet  together  with  its  cumulative 
total  of  work,  you  would  readily  realize 
the  strides  this  agency  has  made  in  get- 
ting its  work  current  and  I  congratulate 
those  in  charge  on  the  fine  job  they  are 
doing. 


Political  Conventioni  in  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McBfURRAY 

or  wiscOi.'«8nf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondaV.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  series  of  editorials  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Wisconsin's  larg- 
est and  most  independent  newspaper,  on 
the  subject  of  the  political  conventions 
recently  held  within  the  State. 

The  titles  and  dates  of  these  editorials 
are  as  foUows:  May  4,  1944,  "An  Awful 
RepubUcan  Speech";  May  5,  1944.  "The 
Dead  Convention"  and  "Wisconsin  Re- 
publicans Afraid";  May  8. 1944,  "Progres- 
sives Go  Isolationist";  and  May  9,  1944, 
"The  Democrats  Stand  Up." 

These  editorials  accurately  reflect  the 
attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  patriotic 
Wisconsin  voters  in  all  poUtlcal  parties: 
[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Jo\irnal  at  May  4, 19441 

AN  AWrUL  REPUBLICAN   SFKXCH 

If  Wisconsin  Republicans  meeting  In  con- 
vention m  Milwaukee  want  to  redeem  them- 
selves, they  will  find  some  way  ol  repudlatUig 
the  speech  made  to  them  at  their  dinner 
Wednesday  night. 

Por  If  the  name  of  Charles  P.  Smith,  of 
Wausau.  be  remembered  at  all  in  connection 
with  the  Republican  Party.  It  will  be  because 
of  the  speech  be  made  attacking  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  language  which  af- 
fronted not  political  opponents  only  but 
which  should  affront  every  loyal,  decent 
American. 

No  one  would  mind,  and  few  take  note  of, 
Mr.  Smith's  long  account  of  his  grievances 
with  the  New  Deal.  The  convention  had  lis- 
tened in  the  afternoon  to  the  bellowing  voice 
of  Congressman  Haixeck,  saying  much  the 
same  things.  No  one  shotild  pay  much  at- 
tention even  to  Mr.  Smith's  designation  of  all 
who  are  not  Republicans  as  "the  pmks  and 
the  punks."  It  is  an  old  dodge  to  lump  poUt- 
lcal opponents  with  villlans  and  nitwits. 

But  Mr.  Smith  turned  in  apostrophe  to  the 
President.    He  said: 


"Vo.  ICr.  President,  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  you  as  either  President  or  Commander 
In  Chief.  We  aren't  satisfied  with  your  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

"You  lost  the  Philippines.  You  caused 
our  boys  to  be  murdered  there  and  at  Pearl 
Harbor  through  your  bimgling  aa  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

"You  have  made  a  fizale  In  the  Italian 
campaign  through  yoiu-  bungling  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief.     •     •     • 

"Although  the  country  as  a  whole,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  Industry,  have  done  a  won- 
derful Job  and  have  given  you  bUlions  of 
dollars  more  than  ever  before,  have  given 
you  a  stupendous  production  of  war  mater- 
ials, have  given  you  over  10.000,000  of  our 
boys  •  •  •  yet  In  2'/4  years  you  haven't 
begun  to  equal  what  was  done  In  the  First 
World  War  in  half  that  time." 

And  further  fixing  exact  blame.  Mr.  Smith 
said  the  generals  and  admirals  "have  and 
will  do  a  good  Job,  much  better  though  if  the 
commander  on  the  home  front  wotild  do  his 
Job  and  stop  thinking  about  buying  votes." 

So  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  accused  of  destroying 
the  lives  of  our  boys  to  buy  votes.  Republi- 
cans of  Wisconsin  are  asked  to  applaud  that 
statement,  as  Adolf  Hitler  surely  would  ap- 
plaud It  If  he  could  hear  of  It. 

An  answer  to  the  Indecency  of  this  attadc 
would  go  beyond  printable  words.  If  un- 
truthfulness and  scurrility  can  win  a  cam- 
paign, this  ought  to  win.  But  what  about 
Republicans  who  do  not  like  falsity  and 
scurrility? 

Of  Uttle  Importance  as  it  la,  something 
must  be  said  about  Mr.  Charles  F.  SnUth's 
absurdity  as  a  supermUitary  critic.  AU  the 
people  at  home  have  done  a  good  Job.  Tb« 
generals  and  admirals  have  done  a  good  Job. 
Yet  the  Job  done  has  been  very  bad,  pro- 
ceeding from  "murder"  to  a  "fizzle." 

For  all  this  only  one  man,  the  Commander 
In  Chief,  is  to  blame.  How  did  the  generals 
and  admirals  get  in  position  to  do  their  good 
Job?  How  did  it  happen  that  supplies  and 
reinforcements  were  sent?  Did  someone  by- 
pass the  President?  If  so,  the  President  can- 
not be  blamed. 

But  it  dignifies  a  man  to  speak  of  his 
misstatements,  his  absurdities,  his  self- 
contradictions,  when  his  greater  offense  U 
against  the  lo3ralty.  the  patriotism,  the  de- 
cency of  every  true  American  father  and 
mother. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May  6. 1944) 

THS   DEAD   CONVENTION 

Why  did  Wisconsin  Republicans  have  a 
convention?  All  a  party  convention  can  do  Is 
name  candidates  and  State  principles.  This 
convention  ducked  iroth  Jobs. 

Is  any  Wisconsin  Republican  or  indep>end- 
ent  wiser  as  a  result  of  the  convention? 
Better  able  to  decide  his  vote? 

Small  attention  was  given  to  the  need  or 
the  Interests  of  Wisconsin.  The  speakers 
were  Intent  on  talking  about  the  Nation,  not 
about  the  State.  The  keynote  by  Congress- 
man Hallbck  fell  fiat:  it  was  old  Landon  stuff. 
The  speech  of  C.  F.  Smith  of  Wausau,  If 
spoken  by  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
would  have  reelected  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

There  was  stUl  the  platform.  As  Is  to  be 
shown  below,  that  opportunity,  too,  was 
muffed. 

"We're  on  Easy  Street"  was  the  keynote  of 
the  convention.  LUce  the  wise  monkeys  of 
Nippon,  it  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and 
said  nothing.  It  had  no  convictions  on  can- 
didates.   It  had  none  on  principles. 

Otherwise  the  convention  was  notable  for 
the  lack  of  youth.  Young  men  are  away  at 
war.  Young  women  are  too  busy  to  come  to 
a  talk! est. 
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Wby  did  Wisconsin  Republicans  bold  a 
eonTcntlon?  They  endorsed  no  candidates. 
They  eommltted  their  party  to  no  princi- 
ples. Confident  at  success  this  year,  they 
liiTlted  disgust  and  humiliation  hereafter. 

A  small  group  of  men  met  at  Rlpx)n  in 
18M  and  sounded  a  keynote  which  fired 
the  Nation.  A  smug  group  of  comfortable, 
««ll-fed  men  and  women  met  In  Milwaukee 
90  years  later  and  said:  "Well  carry  Wis- 
consin In  1944  and  what  the  hell  do  we  care 
after  that?" 

WtSCOWSIW  KKPUBUCANS  ATltAIO 

The  platform  committee  of  the  Wisconsin 
Republican  convention  had  before  It  this 
plank  submitted  by  the  subcommittee  on 
platform  of  the  State  executive  committee: 

"TTie  Republican  Party  favors  a  clear-cut, 
realistic  foreign  policy  which  will  promote 
world  peace  and  protect  the  American  Ideals. 
We  do  not  believe  In  Isolating  America  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  detriment  of  per- 
manent peace  and  a  firm  relationship  be- 
tween nations.-  We  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  shotild  be  informed  as  to  what  our 
foreign  policy  and  commitments  are.  We  do 
believe  that  any  negotiations  with  other 
powers  should  be  conducted  by  realistic  Amer- 
icans who  believe  that  o\ir  principles  of  gov- 
ernment are  sound  and  that  they  must  b« 
pnaarved  for  \ib.  On  such  a  basis  America  can 
^^nter  world  negotiations  with  assurance  that 
the  result  will  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned." 

What  did  the  platform  committee  do  with 
this?  It  cut  out  the  two  sentences  Indicated 
above  in  bold-faced  type.  It  cut  out  the  only 
sentences  which  said  something.  It  left  the 
plank  as  nearly  meaningless  as  It  could  be. 
If  the  committee  members  had  not  had  these 
sentences  before  them,  the  case  would  not 
have  been  ao  damning.  But  they  read  the 
sentences  and  perhaps  feared  some  isola- 
tionist might  not  like  them.  They  preferred 
the  isolationist's  vote  to  that  of  fathers  and 
mothers  who  do  not  want  another  war. 

After  that,  perhaps  by  way  of  ahowlng 
that  a  platform  didn't  mean  much  to  them 
anyhow,  they  said: 

"We  afllrm  that  plank  adopted  at  our  State 
convention  held  In  Wausau  in  July  of  1942.  as 
follows:  "We  Republicans  of  Wisconsin  also 
declare  ovir  belief  that  when  the  victory  is 
won  and  the  Axis  Powers  are  utterly  crushed 
and  their  military  power  destroyed,  there 
should  be  set  up  some  kind  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization  that  shall  provide  a  Just 
method  of  settling  international  disputes  and 
shall  have  th«  power  to  presarv*  the  peace 
of  the  world.' " 

Th«y  thus  achieved  by  their  DManlngleM 
rMolution  ot  this  weak  and  the  reafltornatlon 
of  their  wUhy-waahy  rviolutlon  ot  2  y««rt  ago 
•  poalUon  almoM  M  ftrong  and  manly  as  that 
of  th«  Republican  national  convantlon  of 
1030 — the  convention  that  nominated  Warrtn 
O.  Harding.  But  thay  are  not  as  strong  ae 
Bardlng  himself  when  be  was  on  the  stump. 
Be  declared  for  "a  society  of  free  n«tlons  or  an 
association  of  free  nations  or  a  league  of  free 
nstlons."  neither  Harding  nor  his  party  did 
anything  about  it. 

Why  did  the  Wisconsin  Republicans  shy 
sway  from  their  shadows?  To'  woo  Isolation- 
ists? But  the  isolationists  have  nowhere  elss 
to  go,  They'll  vote  Republican  because  they 
wont  vote  for  Rooeevelt.  Because  the  plat- 
form committee  was  Isolationist?  That  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  The  more  reasonable 
Interpretation  Is  that  it  didn't  have  any  heart 
or  sinoerity  In  what  It  was  saying,  and  the 
more  meaningless  It  could  make  the  thing 
the  better. 

fFrom  the  llllwaukee  JOinnal  of  May  8, 1M4] 

FKWUnVB  oo  XSOLAnOinBT 

Senator  La  Foixarrs  tied  his  party  to  the 
dead  horse  of  "Isolation ism"  In  his  speech  at 
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Further  the  Democrats 
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this  country. 
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The  Democratic  delegates  also  endorsed  n 
slate  of  candidates. 

Voters  of  Wisconsin  who  put  the  preven- 
tion of  future  war  first  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  themselves.  That  some 
may  not  do  this  because  of  the  feeling  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  not  been  strong  in 
Wisconsin  in  recent  years  is  likely.  But  its 
convention,  alone  of  the  three  Wisconsin 
conventions  held,  went  on  record  firmly. 

President  Roosevelt  has  himself  to  thank 
that  the  only  convention  which  endorses  his 
record  and  his  candidacy  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  and  that  the  party  ran  a  poor  third 
in  the  elections  of  1942.  He  did  not  help 
build  the  party  in  Wisconsin;  he  showed 
plainly  his  preference  for  the  La  Foixrmc 
family  party,  which  was  still  clinging  to  his 
ooattails  as  late  as  the  election  of  1940.  but 
now  turns  from  him  to  go  its  own  way. 

The  Democrats  stood  up  for  something 
important  to  this  Nation.  They  stood  up  for 
the  President,  too.  And  they  stood  against 
the  charge  brought  against  Wisconsin  that 
It  is  an  "isolationist"  center. 


The  Control  of  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  P.  GALE 

or  UINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  QALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  of  February  26, 
1944: 

THS    CONTROL    Or    BUUATTCltACT 

One  of  the  most  popular  whipping  boys  In 
Oovemment,  particularly  on  the  Federal  level, 
is  bureaucracy,  but  few  critics  make  con- 
structive proposals  for  lessening  the  evU. 

Congressman  Him,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
a  welcome  exception.  He  admits  that  the 
octopus  of  Federal  bureaucracy  is  here  to 
stay,  but  says  we  can  Improve  and  control  it. 
Here  are  his  recommendations: 

Prohibit  executive  orders  which  create  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  commission  ad- 
ministrative agent*  with  autocratio  author- 
ity. 

Permit  existenoe  ot  bttreaus  or  bureaucrats 
only  undsr  specific  congressional  mandate 
and  on  a  statutory  basis. 

Insist  that  svery  act  of  Congress  creating 
an  administrative  or  regulatory  agency  ctf 
the  Federal  Oovemment  precisely  define  and 
limit  the  area  of  authority  and  the  means 
of  its  exercise,  and  contain  specific  yard- 
sticks that  permit  no  uncertainty. 

Require  that  members  of  every  board  and 
commission  and  every  bureau  chief  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  specified  term  of  years  and  that 
the  appointments  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

Stop  the  present  practice  of  putting  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  Into  the  hands  of 
the  same  agencies  and  permitting  thenr  to 
be  their  own  Judges  and  jvirles  with  respect 
to  aUeged  violations  of  their  own  decrees. 

Provide  for  appeal  to  the  courts  and  Judi- 
cial review  of  all  bureaucratic  orders  and 
decrees  if  they  pertain  to  personal  or  property 
rights. 

Congressman  Hbtb  is  more  realistic  in 
his  approach  to  the  problem  than  those  who 


talk  about  "eliminating  Federal  bureaucracy" 
as  if  there  could  be  government  without 
bureaucracy.  He  realizes  Federal  controls 
have  grown  up  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
largel.  in  response  to  public  demand,  and 
never  can  be.  nor  should  be,  eliminated. 

Even  m  1776,  the  founding  fathers  were 
worried  about  bureaucracy.  They  lashed  out 
at  the  bureaucrats  of  King  George,  declaring: 
"He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices 
and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  people  and  eat  their  substance.  He  has 
combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
Jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitution  and 
unacknowiedge  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation." 

Despite  those  words  of  defiance,  bureauc- 
racy continued  to  flourish.  The  early  bu- 
reaus and  commissions — like  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  tlie  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  etc. — were 
established  to  meet  specific  needs. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  a  multitude  of  new 
bureaus  and  commissions  was  founded  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  promote  social  security, 
regulate  business  and  labor,  etc.  And  after 
the  war  broke  out,  new  and  further  controls 
over  production,  prices,  commodities,  etc., 
brought  dozens  of  new  Federal  bureaus  into 
being. 

When  the  war  ends,  production  and  price 
control  will  have  to  be  exercised  for  some 
time  to  come.  Social  security,  post-war  pub- 
lic works.  Federal  aid  to  education,  etc., 
will  necessitate  continuance  of  many  bu- 
reaus. 

Wartime  controls,  like  those  of  peacetime, 
are  onerous,  but  are  recognized  to  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils;  without  them,  we  would 
be  in  more  serious  troubles  than  those  caused 
by  the  controls  in  question.  Some  peace- 
time regulations,  like  those  Imposed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  are 
highly  popular.  So  the  chances  of  elimi- 
nation of  controls  are  slim  Indeed. 

Whether  we  agree  with  all  of  Congressman 
Berteb's  conclusions  or  not,  his  approach  is 
the  only  realistic  one;  we  must  get  along 
with  bureacracy,  but  we  must  restrict  its 
authority  and  make  it  satisfy  present  needs. 
That  would  end  the  paradox  of  the  public 
demanding  services  and  controls  and  then 
calling  for  abolition  of  the  very  bureaus 
Which  perform  them. 


Churchill  and  Faiciim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy 
of  appeasement,  with  respect  to  Spain, 
has  depressed  intelligent  Americans. 
For  years  I  have  been  attempting  to 
arouse  my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the 
country  generally  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  a  realistic  attitude  toward 
fascism  everywhere  and  particularly 
toward  Fascist  Spain. 

Our  diplomatic  flirtation  with  fascism 
In  Spain  has  discouraged  the  under- 
ground residents  of  occupied  Europe, 
who  believe  in  democracy,  despite  their 
observation  of  what  they  regard  as  two- 


timing,    double-dealing    deception,    and 
hypocrisy. 

On  the  part  of  those  democratic  na- 
tions, who  profess  to  believe  in  democ- 
racy and  to  oppose  fascism,  millions  of 
potential  friends  of  the  United  States, 
living  in  Latin  America,  are  questioning 
the  good  faith  of  our  devotion  to  democ- 
racy and  our  ostensible  Idealism,  hurt 
by  the  way  we  deal  with  Fascist  Spain. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  policy  in  Latin  America 
and  to  the  future  of  our  friendship  and 
good  relations  with  these  republics  to  the 
south  of  us  that  we  sever  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Fascist  Spain. 

One  of  the  Nation's  eminent  commen- 
tators on  national  affairs  is  the  distin- 
guished correspondent,  editorial  writer, 
and  essayist,  Mr.  Barnet  Nover.  On  May 
27.  In  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Dally  Post 
appeared  a  columa  by  Mr.  Nover  In 
which  he  discussed  Spain  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  country: 

CHtTBCHlLL  AND  SPAIN 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

HEJOICINC  OVEH  on  SINNER  SAVED 

Many  of  Winston  ChurchUl's  admirers,  and 
they  are  legion,  will  find  it  more  than  a  little 
difficult  to  swallow  his  kindly  words  about 
Spain. 

Those  words  were  decidedly  out  of  char- 
acter with  the  Churchill  the  world  has  come 
to  know  since  1940.  They  seem  to  be  the 
echo  of  another  and  different  Churchill — 
the  Churchill  who  once  proclaimed  Mussolini 
a  great  man.  the  Churchill  whose  normally 
acute  Vision  was  so  blinded  by  surface  ap- 
pearances and  class  prejudices  as  to  lead 
him,  at  the  outset  of  the  Spanish  civil  war, 
to  proclaim  his  approval  of  the  Mussolini- 
Inspired  and  Axis-aided  rebeUlon  in  the 
peninsula. 

Churchill  changed  his  mind  about  Mus- 
solini and  he  changed  his  mind  about  the 
Spanish  clvU  war.  He  may  change  his  mind 
on  Spain  again.  In  casting  up  the  balance 
of  the  contributions  the  Franco  regime  has 
made  to  the  Allies  as  against  those  it  has 
made  to  the  Axis  he  may  reach  a  very  differ- 
ent concliuion  from  what  he  reached  in  his 
last  speech. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  went  com- 
pletely overboard  in  expressing  his  gratitude 
to  Spain.  But  except  for  the  recently  con- 
cluded agreement  regarding  wolfram  ship- 
ments to  Germany  and  the  closing  of  the 
German  consulate  at  Tangier,  the  Spanish 
acts  of  good  will  which  he  cited  were  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive. 

Spain  did  not  go  to  war  with  the  Allies. 
She  did  not  permit  a  German  occupation. 
She  remained  "tranquil  and  friendly"  during 
the  daj's  when  the  north  African  landings 
were  being  planned  and  Gibraltar  was  crowded 
with  ships  and  planes. 

These  items  are  vrritten  in  black  ink  In 
the  Spanish  ledger  of  the  United  Nations. 
But  there  are  many  red-Ink  entries  about 
which  Mr.  Churchill  says  nothing. 

He  says  nothing  about  the  seizure  of  Tan- 
gier in  violation  of  Spain's  treaty  commit- 
ments. He  says  nothing  about  the  Blue 
Legion  through  which  Franco  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  war  against  Russia  and 
added  to  the  overwhelming  difficulties  which 
the  Red  Army  had  to  contend  with  during 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  war  on  the 
eastern  front. 


Furthermore,  Mr.  Churchill  turns  a  Nelson 
eye  on  the  continuous  campaign  of  abuse, 
inspired  by  the  Spanish  Government  and  di- 
rected against  the  Allies.  He  says  nothing 
at>out  the  German  agents  who.  until  only 
Just  the  other  day  were  permitted  to  use 
Spanish  Morocco  as  a  base  of  espionage. 
He  says  nothing  about  the  pro-Axis.  anti- 
American,  and  anti-United  States  activities 
of  the  Falange  In  Latin  America. 

These  actions  constitute  a  far  truer  re- 
flection of  the  Franco  government's  attitude 
than  those  for  which  Mr.  Churchill  is  so 
warmly  grateful.  And  some  credit  for  what 
Spain  did  not  do  when  the  going  was  hard 
lor  the  Allies,  certainly  belongs  not  to  Franco 
but  to  the  Spanish  people. 

Mr.  Churchill  gives  his  case  away  when 
he  says  that  Spain's  entry  into  the  war 
against  the  Allies  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  German  occupation  of  Spain. 
It  is  possible,  although  the  British  statesman 
does  not  once  stiggcst  the  possibility  that 
it  was  the  unwUllngness  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple to  have  their  nation  overrun  by  the  Nazis 
far  more  than  the  generalissimo's  oljections 
that  made  Hitler  think  twice  before  crossing 
the  Pyrenees. 

Secretary  Hull  recently  said  that  Pasciem 
and  free  government  cannot  exist  together  In 
the  world. 

One  would  have  Imagined,  in  view  of  what 
happened  In  the  world,  that  this  was  axio- 
matic. Certainly  if  this  war  is  not  a  strug- 
gle against  fascism  it  Is  purposeless. 

But  the  menace,  if  Mr.  Churchill  is  to  be 
believed.  Is  not  against  fascism  as  such  but 
against  German  and  Italian  and  Japanese 
fascism.  We  are  determined  to  extirpate  the 
wolves  but  intend  to  feed  the  cubs.  They 
are  so  little,  so  friendly,  so  harmless.  Yet 
cubs  have  a  way  of  growing  up. 

Mr.  Churchill  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
"she  (Spain)  will  be  a  strong  influence  fcr 
the  peace  of  the  Mediterranean  after  the  war." 
With  all  due  respects,  this  sounds  like  the 
late  unlamented  Neville  Chamberlain  speak- 
ing of  the  Fascist  Italy  that  was. 

If  Spain  becomes  a  strong  Influence  for 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  can 
only  hope  that  she  will,  it  will  not  be  the 
Spain  of  Francisco  Franco.  It  will  be  a  Spain 
of  free  men. 


iDflation  Is  More  Than  a  Bofcy-Man  To 
Frighten  Little  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
today  consider  the  extension  of  the  price- 
control  legislation  in  this  House,  It  is  well 
to  hold  in  mind  the  danger  confronting 
the  Nation.  I  find  it  difflcult  to  convince 
myself  of  the  frightful  consequences  of 
inflation.  Perhaps  I  am  much  like  the 
average  American  citizen  in  regard  to  in- 
flation as  in  regard  to  war.  I  have  not 
actually  seen  enough  of  either  one  to 
understand  thoroughly  their  ravages. 
Maybe  that  is  because  I  have  too  much 
the  feeling  "It  can't  happen  here."  What 
I  need— and  I  wonder  how  many  others 
need  the  same  thing— is  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  consequences  oi  war  and  of 
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inflation   In  order  to   fear   them   suf- 
ficiently. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  today.  In 
the  customary  1 -minute  periods  allowed 
the  Members.  I  spoke  of  having  received 
a  letter  from  a  jroung  man  of  Arizona, 
Arthur  E.  Way.  now  in  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
who  wrote  concerning  inflation  In  that 
and  other  neutral  countries  where  he  has 
recently  resided.  Below  I  wish  to  quote 
paragraphs  from  his  letter  and  follow  the 
quotations  by  some  index  numbers  show- 
ing comparative  prices  of  1938  and  1944 
on  twenty  articles  in  common  usage: 

Regarding  Inflation,  I  am  attacking,  for 
your  Information,  a  copy  of  an  excerpt  from 
the  Turtische  Port  of  May  10.  which  gives  you 
BOtne  Idea  of  the  comparative  prices  between 
1938  and  1944.  The  Index  figure  gives  you 
some  idea  of  the  percent  of  increase.  In  the 
States  we  grumbled  a  great  deal  atKXUt  otir 
OfBce  of  Price  Adjustment,  without  realizing 
what  a  wonderful  Job  they  did.  In  comparison 
with  what  one  sees  in  other  countries.  There 
IB  no  question  that  some  of  the  prices  at 
home  are  a  Uttle  out  of  line,  but  Just  a  quick 
glance  at  this  table — and  the  folks  at  home 
can  appreciate  what  has  been  done  for  them. 
Prices  are  high  here.  at)out  five  or  six  times 
as  high  as  the  States  at  present;  for  example, 
a  pair  of  ordinary  shoes  will  cost  about  $30; 
a  pair  of  socks,  from  15  to  $7;  a  mlt  of  clothes, 
$200  to  9300;  a  hat.  approximately  120.  This 
la  not  only  true  here,  but  I  found  similar 
conditions  In  Leban.  Syria.  Egjrpt,  and  some 
of  the  South  American  countries. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

COST   or   LIVING    IN   XSTANBT7I. 

In  tha  economic  section  figures  are  cited 
from  a  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Istanbul  for  cost  of  living  up  to  the  end 
of  March  1044. 

The  report  says:  If  the  food  prices  of  March 
of  this  year  are  compared  with  1938,  they 
abow  an  increase  of  about  four  and  a  half 
tlBMa  the  peacetime  prices.  A  famUy  with 
a  low  standard  of  living  which  would  have 
required  £T39.73  for  thsir  food  in  March 
of  the  last  year  of  peace,  today  for  the  same 
purpose  would  require  £T170.98  a  month. 
The  cost  of  heating  and  light  has  not  changed 
substantially  In  recent  months.  Their  prices 
today  approximate  three  times  the  prices  of 
1939^^The  other  groups  do  not  show  consid- 
erable changes  recently.  Prices  for  clothing 
ana  shoes  are  still  extremely  high.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  table  of  comparative  flgiires: 


Goods 


8osp 

Bfpsd 

Mutton.......... 

FW> 

Frcsb  vsceubles. 
Pts  ni      

Cooktef  biinarll! 
OttvsoO 

Kiee ., 

rnHtnsn 

CbMse 

OMvss 

Ysnrt.*.— •••••• 

CsKa. 

Coal .... 

Wood  for  tad 


Prkfs 

1038 

March 
1944 

£TiLn 

£Ti73J0 

ML  06 

90.00 

4&n 

saoo 

io.ao 

00.00 

r.ti 

ao.00 

J&.C1 

85.00 

17. « 

fLOO 

9&tt 

4aaoo 

51. 8S 

B7.00 

a&w 

aaoo 

HM 

148L0O 

&u 

ax  00 

48.78 

182.00 

IBi57 

«3.£0 

L71 

7. » 

14.79 

00.00 

SOL  00 

ML  00 

U0l4» 

000.  CO 

&33 

14.75 

370LO8 

i,4oaoo 

Index 

Sure, 
■rrb 
1944 


40«.3 
296.6 
M&l 

SBas 

309.5 
456l7 
Sl&S 
45Sl4 
553.9 
742  9 
«5Sl« 

a»i« 

373L1 
S3.8 
434 

403.7 

*S0 

497.9 

258 

378.8 


As  more  detailed  comparisons  have  shown, 
the  minimum  prices  have  been  listed  In  the 
•bcTe  statistics,  so  that  the  prices  for  products 
of  better  quality  will  be  substantially  higher. 


Price  C«iilrol  ^  lcI 


EXTENSION  OF  R^^iARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missoim] 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBPSENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  11 


Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr 

the  permission  granted 
part  of  my  remarks  an 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspa 
entitled      "Against 
O.  P.  A..**  and  an  edltorljil 
Louis  Star-Times   entith  d 
With  O.  P.  A."    They  follow 


me 


Til  ikering 


(From  the  St.  Louis 

AGAINST  TINKXEINC 


Pest 


wirB 


>y 


mide 


Price  control  wotild  be 
if  two  amendments,  passec 
were  actually  made  into  law 

The  amendment  proposed 
HCAO,  of  Alabama,  to  increa4e 
cotton  textiles,  would.  If 
the  entering  wedge  for  a  bfiet 
to  price  control.    Many  pei 
favor  control  for  everythln 
items  in  which  their 
for    Increases.     Since    thesi 
masse,  would  probably  cove  - 
of  price  control,  the  way  tc 
kept  firmly  closed. 

Another  amendment  adoited 
ate,  making  it  an  adequat< 
consumer  suits  for  merchants 
their  price  violations  were 
persuasive  In  theory.    But 
rial  harm  to  price  control, 
Majority  Leader  Baxklkt 
of  Ohio. 

The  price-control  laws  an 
whole,  not  too  badly.    Now 
Congress  to  give   them  Its 
avoid  dangerous  tinkering 


Dispatch] 
p.  p.  A. 
seriously  weakened 
by  the  Senate. 


1 


by  the  Sen- 
defense  against 
to  prove  that 
unintentional,  is 
would  do  mate- 
the  opinion  of 
Senator  Tan. 


n 


aid 


[From  the  St.  Louis  i  Itar-Tlmes) 

TAJCPSBINC  WITH  i  >.  P.  A. 


scl:  eme 


tl:e 


on[  ressional 


at 


There  Is  grave  danger  to 
control  system  in   the   typ^ 
which  the  Senate  yesterday 
fabric  of  the  Control  Act 
Alabama's  Bankheao.    It  Is 
House  opposition  to  this 

Its  surface  purpose,  to  lolver 
cost  of  cotton  goods,  seems 
even  though  the  obvious 
raise  the  price  of  raw  cotltsn 
the  demand  for  It.    But 
measures  attempting  to  se 
specific     articles     by     ci 
should  be  rejected  flatly 
with  the  flexibility  essentls  i 
tlon  and  sound  admlnistrat 

Set  the  price  of  cotton  In 
open  the  way  to  setting  th« 
cabbages,    calsomlne,    and 
same  rigidity  of  a  statute 
fllctlng  interests.    Tou  destiny 
possibility  of  month-by- 
in  ceUings  that  permit  the 
takes,  the  balancing  of  Bpe<|iflc 
the  changing  Nation-wide 
production  that  experience 
sary. 

The  whole  system   of 
much  as  it  has  been 
fancy  there  Is  a  bogey  in  etery 
on  a  sound,  efllclent,  logicpil 
business  itself  constantly 
of  directors  shall  determine 
the  most  competent  manager 


ovr 
berated 


a]  ipll 


1944 


peaker,  under 

I  include  as 

editorial  from 

ch  of  June  10 

With 

from  the  St, 

"Tamp  'ring 


Senator  Bank- 

prlces  on  some 

law,  be  only 

of  exceptions 

a  are  inclined  to 

except  the  few 
al  interests  call 

exceptions,  en 
the  entire  field 
them  should  be 


working,  on  the 
I  a  good  time  for 
support  and   to 


the  entire  prlce- 

of  amendment 

patched  Into  the 

it  the  behest  of 

to  be  hoped  that 

prevails. 

the  excessive 

Ikudatory  enough. 

real  intent  is  to 

by  increasing 

fact  is  that  all 

the  ceilings  for 

action 

an  interference 

to  good  legisla- 

on. 

the  law,  and  you 
price  on  carpets, 
com — all   In   the 
dictated  by  con- 
completely  the 
adjustments 
erasures  of  mis- 
items  against 
the  spurs  to 
reveals  are  neces- 


m<inth 


I  eed, 


administration 

by  those  who 

bureau,  rests 

principle  that 

es:  The  board 

broad  policy,  and 

It  is  possible  to 


select  will  devise  the  means  of  putting  that 
policy  into  effect. 

No  business  In  the  world  could  function  if 
Its  board  had  to  sit  in  on  the  momentous 
decision  of  whether  the  Janitor  in  plant  B 
should  have  red  hair  or  black,  should  t>e  paid 
117.50  a  week  or  $18.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this 
procedure  that  Is  suggested  by  the  Bankhead 
amendments. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  open  hos- 
tility of  many  Congressmen  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  almost  every  one  of 
the  amendments  suggested  so  fv  to  Improve 
the  Office  Is  revealed  as  actually  designed  to 
produce  In  it  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  akin 
to  death. 


Virgin  Islanders  Ask  Larger  Share  of 
Self-GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  new  tobx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  resolution  adopted  May 
11. 1944,  by  the  Fourth  Municipal  CouncU 
of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John,  Virgin  Is- 
lands, petitioning  for  a  larger  share  of 
self-government  for  these  islands.  As  we 
look  to  the  post-war  period  it  seems  only 
fair  that  now  we  should  be  setting  in 
motion  those  programs  designed  to  bring 
maximum  well-being  for  the  people  in  all 
of  our  territorial  possessions.  A  vital 
part  of  such  planning  must  include  the 
largest  use  of  the  natives  of  these  ter- 
ritories in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
accompanying  resolution  deserves  the 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
all  to  whom  It  is  addressed: 
Resolution  petitioning  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secertary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  appoint 
natives  to  important  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Whereas  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  approved  by  His  Excellency,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  June  32,  1936,  is  the 
basic  law  of  the  American  Virgin  Islands, 
conferring  on  the  people  of  those  islands 
certain  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges 
as  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
are.  and  will  always  be,  grateful  to  the  Con- 
gress and  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  noble  and  democratic  attitude  displayed 
In  the  adoption  ard  approval  of  this  act:  and 
Whereas  section  23  of  said  act  indicates 
that  natives  are  qualified  to  hold  important 
positions  In  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  where  it  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  "shall  give  due  consideration  to 
natives  of  the  Virgin  Islands"  when  making 
appointments:  and 

Whereas  in  section  21  of  said  act  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  given  the  author- 
ity and  responsibility  to  appoint  a  Oorem- 
ment  Secretary;  while  in  sections  22  and  23, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to 
appoint  Administrators  for  St.  Croix  and  St. 
John  and  "such  other  executive  and  admlnis- 
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tratlve  officers  as  may,  in  his  discretion,  be 
required";  and 

Whereas  it  is  Indisputable  that  qualified 
natives  of  the  Virgin  Islands  who  have  lived 
In  the  Islands  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
people  and  their  needs,  If  appointed  to  Im- 
portant positions  in  the  Government  by  the 
President  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will 
make  good  and  capable  officials  thus  improv- 
ing the  status  of  the  government  of  the 
Islands:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  evidence  of  the  ability  of 
natives  to  fill  responsible  positions  as  char- 
acterized by  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
natives  now  In  the  service  of  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  achievements 
have  redounded  to  the  credit  and  astuteness 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  displaying  their  ability  to  choose  compe- 
tent and  efficient  officials;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  official  positions 
in  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
not  lucrative  enough  to  be  controlled  by 
national  politics  and  thus  disastrously  affect 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  ap- 
proximately 30.000  patriotic  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizens;  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  believed  that  even  if  the 
positions  were  controlled  by  national  politics, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior have  a  record  of  selecting  only  capable 
and  qualified  persons  for  official  positions: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  and  it  is  hereby  resolved  by  the 
Municipal  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
John  in  session  assembled.  That  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  are 
hereby  petitioned,  to  have  made  a  review  of 
the  executive  and  administrative  positions 
In  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  with 
the  view  of  giving  "due  consideration  to  the 
natives  of  the  Virgin  Islands";  and  it  is 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  be,  and  are  hereby, 
petitioned  to  appoint  natives  to  fill  whatever 
executive  and  administrative  positions  are 
now  vacant  in  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands:  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,  Thnt  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
sessions, the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Committee,  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  President  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  President  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Civic  Assocl  tlon,  and  all  Insular  business, 
labor,  civic  and  political  organizations,  with 
the  request  that  these  officials  and  organiza- 
tions grant  whatever  aid  possible  to  carry 
t*i rough  the  policy  advocated  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 


Growth  of  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

OF  CAIirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rich- 
mond Banner  of  San  Francisco  publishes 
interesting  data  regarding  San  Fran- 
cisco's outstanding  growth.  Our  city  is 
second  only  to  New  York  among  the  Na- 
tion's financial  centers.  The  article  as 
appearing  in  the  Richmond  Banner  is 
quoted  in  full  as  follows: 


CHAMBEB    or    COMMCBCB   CmXBCTS    nCUSSS    ON 
W^ARTTME  BOOM  IN  SAN  mANCISCO 

San  Francisco  is  the  Nation  s  second  larg- 
est financial  center  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  1943  deposits  of  the  100  largest  commer- 
cial banks.  Seven  of  the  banks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Including  the  Bank  of  America,  Amer- 
ican Trust  Co..  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Anglo 
California  National  Bank,  Crocker  First  Na- 
tional Uank,  Bank  of  California,  and  San 
Francisco  Bank  (order  according  to  bank 
deposits),  rank  among  the  first  100  banks 
of  the  Nation  with  total  deposits  amounting 
to  $5,598,187,000,  or  10.1  i>ercent  of  the  total 
deposits.  Only  New  York  exceeded  this  fig- 
ure. Among  the  first  10  banking  centers 
following  San  Francisco  in  order  were  Chi- 
cago. Detroit,  Boston.  Philadelphia.  Los 
Angeles,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  and  St. 
Louis.  During  the  past  year  the  west  coast 
section  continued  to  lead  other  sections  of 
the  Nation  in  bank  deposit  gains  refiecting 
the  great  industrial  expansion  taking  place 
in  this  section  of  the  Nation. 

The  study  further  revealed  that  the  Bank 
of  America,  N  T.  &  S.  A.  of  San  Francisco 
made  a  spectacular  gain  of  $912,000,000  in 
deposits  during  the  year  1943,  carrying  its 
totat  deposits  to  $3,498,153,210,  Jimiping  it 
from  fourth  into  third  place  among  the 
Nation's  100  largest  banks. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  Bank  of 
America  has  also  another  distinction,  rank- 
ing highest  among  the  first  10  banks  of  the 
Nation  in  ratio  of  deposits  to  capital,  which 
amounted  to  24.1  times;  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  was  second  with  19.4  times, 
whUe  the  Nation's  largest,  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  showed  a  ratio  of  16  times. 

The  expeditious  handling  of  financial 
transactions  of  all  kinds  has  helped  to  main- 
tain sound  industrial  and  trade  relations  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  western  region 
markets.  The  trend  of  big  money  interests 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  PhUippines,  and 
East  Indies  which  started  in  the  pre-war 
period  in  the  late  '30's  to  utilize  the  local 
financial  resources  and  facilities,  including 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  for  mar- 
keting their  securities,  will  in  all  probabUlty 
continue  in  the  post-war  period  when  nor- 
mal trade  relations  are  re-established  in 
these  markets. 

The  Bay  area  population  reservoir  on  April 
1,  1944,  was  remarkably  near  the  same  level 
as  on  November  1,  1943.  5  months  earlier, 
according  to  the  official  census  reports  for 
these  dates.  Presumably,  the  number  of  In- 
ductions and  voluntary  outbound  migrants 
has  been  about  equaled  by  the  number  of 
inbound  migrants. 

Currently,  however,  there  Is  reported  a 
shortage  of  about  27,500  workers  In  critical 
war  Industries,  Indicating  that  Bay  area  ac- 
tivity is  operating  at  near  capacity  for  the 
manpower  available.  Shipbuilding,  ship  re- 
pairing, and  shipping  activities'  manpower 
needs  are  greatest. 

Local  housing  centers  Indicate  a  steady 
fiow  of  requests  for  housing,  but  only  a  small 
percent  can  be  placed  under  existing  regula- 
tions. The  importance  of  the  "civilian 
backstop"  to  the  Bay  area  war  economy  and 
his  housing  needs  have  not  received  any 
official  recognition,  although  prominent 
groups  in  the  Bay  aiea  initiated  a  movement 
to  gain  official  approval  for  a  private  building 
program  privately  financed  as  a  practical  ap- 
proch  to  the  housing  shortage  which  Is  handi- 
capping the  labor  supply. 

General  business  activity  In  San  Francisco 
In  April  measured  by  our  index  at  171.1  settled 
seasonably  compared  to  the  March  level. 
AprU  business  was  10.5  percent  below  the  pre- 
ceding month,  but  3.1  percent  above  last 
April.  Activity  during  the  first  4  months  was 
13.2  percent  above  last  year.  Placements  dur- 
ing April  in  San  Francisco  totaled  10.361  per- 
sons, of  which  9,248  were  Industrial  and  1.113 
oommerclal.    This  is  a  slight  gain  over  tbe 


total  March  placements  and  an  Increase  of 
32.6  percent  over  April  last  year  with  the  4 
months'  cumulative  up  11  percent. 

April  living  costs  represented  by  the  index 
for  San  Francisco-Oakland  at  128.1  were  up 
0.5  percent  at)ove  March,  but  were  0.3  percent 
under  April  last  year.  Food  costs  showed  a 
5.0  percent  drop  compared  to  last  year,  while 
clothing  costs  rose  5.4  percent.  Living  costs 
average  for  the  first  4  months  was  up  13  per- 
ent  above  the  same  period  last  year,  but  food 
costs  were  off  0.8  percent,  while  clothing  costs 
rose  0.7. 


H.  R.  4617  and  H.  R.  499a-ProTi<Unr 
for  the  Sale  of  Certaio  Surplus  Military 
Vehicles  and  Equipment  to  Farmers 
and  to  Serricemen  Who  Intend  to 
Engaf  e  in  or  Resume  Farminf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

Cr  SOXTTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
World  War  No.  1  our  surplus  war  sup- 
plies were  bought  up  by  large,  well- 
organized  and  well-financed  groups  of 
the  country  in  large  quantities  at  ridicul- 
ously low  prices  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  their  own  interest  in  the 
way  of  unreasonable  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  consuming  public. 

This  should  not  happen  following 
World  War  No.  2. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Sumter  County  U.  S.  D.  A. 
War  Board  signed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Eleazer 
concerning  this  important  matter. 

On  April  17th,  I  introduced  H.  R.  4617 
and  on  Jime  9,  H.  R.  4990,  copies  of 
which  I  am  inserting  herewith,  which  if 
passed  by  Congress  will  take  care  of  same 
in  line  with  the  statement  issued  by  the 
Sumter  County  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Eleazer  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  cotmtry  have  done  the  greatest 
job  on  the  home  front  of  any  group  in 
connection  with  our  war  effort. 

They,  including  their  families,  have 
had  to  work  long  hours,  being  short  of 
labor  and  farm  implements. 
UNrrzD  States  DEPARTMrNT 

OF  ACBCULTUmi, 

U.  S.  D.  A.  DcrxNsx  Boaxo. 
Sumter,  S.  C,  May  29,  1944. 

PLANS  rOR  DISPOSING  OF  SURPLUS  WAB  MATCUALS 
TO  TKMUmta 

To  Congressman  Frn-Mra:  The  Sumter 
U.  8.  D.  A.  War  Board  at  iU  meeting  today 
Instructed  that  I  write  you  and  others  on 
the  above  subject  as  follows: 

That  a  movement  be  started  now  toward 
perfecting  plana  for  disposing  of  surplus  war 
materials  in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  farmer  to  get  a  needed  truck, 
ditcher,  jeep,  or  the  like  direct  from  the 
Oovemment  rather  than  pay  several  times 
what  the  Oovemment  gets  for  It  after  U 
passes  through  some  salvage  man's  hands. 

We  have  just  been  told  by  a  fanner  of  his 
experience.  The  Army  advertised  and  sold 
a  lot  of  used  trucks  in  a  nearby  town.  No 
one  except  a  large  detder  could  bid  oa  tbat 
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many  trucks,  and  he  got  them  for  an  average 
of  $150  each.  Thla  farmer  went  there  to  see 
If  he  could  get  a  badly  needed  truck,  and 
they  priced  him  one  of  the  average  ones  for 
•1,600.  And.  we  know  from  past  experience, 
that  this  is  the  way  that  present  methods  of 
disposing  of  such  materials  work.  No  farmer 
-can  use  a  thoiisand  trucks  or  a  hundred 
dltcbers.  but  maybe  he  could  use  one  to 
mighty  good  advantage. 

The  farmer  has  done  the  greatest  Job  on 
the  home  front  of  any  group  in  this  war.  He 
alone  baa  through  "spirit,  skill,  and  hard 
work"  produced  more  and  more  with  less  and 
less,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so.  This  be- 
ing a  fact,  it  would  be  showing  a  bit  of  grati- 
tude If  our  Oovemment  could  arrange  for 
him  to  get  these  needed  machines  and  equip- 
ment at  the  rock-bottom  price  that  the  Gov- 
ernment gets,  anyway.  This  will  avoid  mak- 
ing some  new  nxillionaires,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  wUl  make  the  Nation  infinitely  richer 
with  the  improved  agricultxiral  plant  it  will 
help  create. 

We  see  no  great  difficulty  in  handling  this. 
The  equipment  could  be  assembled  at  con- 
venient points,  as  it  will  be.  anyway.  In- 
stead of  making  one  man  rich  by  letting  him 
have  all  of  It  at  the  low  price  at  which  such 
things  go.  why  not  mark  them  with  that 
same  low  price  and  let  farmers  get  what  they 
need?  This  could  be  easily  controlled  by  a 
permit  system  similar  to  that  used  for  get- 
ting rationed  farm  machinery  at  this  time. 

The  Sumter  County  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  War  Board  earnestly  asks 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture war  boards  and  other  leaders  who 
receive  this  do  their  part  to  impress  our  au- 
thorities with  the  rlghteoiosness  of  this  thing. 
It  will  reeult  In  a  securer  nation,  with  more 
drainage,  terraces,  cleared  swamp  and  pas- 
ture land*,  better  hauling  facilities,  greater 
productive  power,  and  so  on. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Stnmai  CotTimr  U.  8.  D.  A.  Wa«  Boakd, 
By  J.  M.  Bi.isimi 

H.  R.  4617 
A  bill  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture   to    requisition    certain    material, 
•quipment.  and  supplies  not  needed  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the 
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national  defense  and 
equipment,  and  supplies 
conservation,  drainage, 
and  other  districts, 
materials,     equipment 
grant  or  loan  to 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
Agriculture  Is  hereby 
and  directed  to  requisition 
partment  and  from  the 
from  any  other 
materials,  equipment, 
or  may  hereafter  be  su 
for  the  prosecution  of 
tlonal   defense  but  are 
carrying   out  erosion 
water-conservation  works 
furtherance   of   the   act 
1935,  entitled  "An  act  tc 
tection  of  land  resource! 
and   for   other   purpose! 
such  requisition  from 
culture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  he^d 
emment  agency  shall 
bursement  any  and  all 
rial,  equipment,  and 
quested  by  the  Secretary 

Sac.  a.  Such  material 
plies  shall  be  distributed 
Conservation  Service 
soil  conservation,  dn 
ing.   and  other   district  i 
organized  under  State 
promote  and  carry  out 
servation  operations  an 
poees.    Such  dlstributi(^ 
accordance  with  such 
rules,  and  regulations 
tion  as  may  be 
Conservation  Service 
for  such  purpose  by  the 
tur6. 

H.  B.  4^90 

A  bill  providing  for  the 
military  vehicles  and 
and  to  servicemen 
or  resxuae  farming 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tt^t 
retary  of  War  or  the 
declares   any   military 


use  such  material, 

in  soil  and  water 

irrigation,  grazing, 

to  distribute  such 

and    supplies    by 

publiclbodies.  and  'or  other 


That  the  Secretary  of 
authorized,  empowered, 
from  the  War  De- 
Department  and 
agency,  any  war 
supplies  that  are 
us  and  not  required 
rar  and  for  the  na- 
suitable  for   use  In 
trcl   and    roll   and 
and  operations  in 
approved   April    27, 
provide  for  the  pro- 
agalnst  soil  erosion, 
"     Upon   receipt   of 
Secretary  of  Agri- 
War,  the  Secretary 
of  any  other  Gov- 
triinsfer  without  reim- 
Buch  surplus  mate- 
su|>plles  as  may  be  re- 
of  Agriculture, 
equipment,  and  sup- 
,  through  the  Soil 
grant  or  loan,  to 
e.  Irrigation,  graz- 
and  public  bodies 
aws  with  powers  to 
soil-  and  water-con- 
related  public  pur- 
shall  t>e  made  in 
s^ndards.  conditions, 
to  use  and  dlsposi- 
by  the  Soil 
may  be  established 
Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 


recom  nended 
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^e  of  certain  surplus 

( quipment  to  farmers 

intend  to  engage  In 


whenever  the  Sec- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy 
vehicles,   bulldosers, 


tractors.  Jeeps,  Army  wagons,  graders,  ditch- 
ers, or  other  similar  vehicles  or  equipment, 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of 
War  or  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed 
to  requisition  from  the  War  Department  and 
from  the  Navy  Department  and  from  any 
other  Government  agency,  such  war  materials, 
equipment,  and  supplies  that  are  or  may 
hereafter  be  surplus  and  not  required  for  the 
prosecution  of  war  and  for  the  national 
defense  but  are  suitable  for  use  in  carrying 
out  farming  operations.  Such  vehicles  shall, 
before  being  transferred  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  or  being  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  In  quantity  lots  at  public  auction, 
be  offered  for  sale  singly  to  persons  having 
purchase  preference  rights,  as  provided  In 
section  2.  The  price  at  which  any  such 
vehicle  or  item  of  equipment  shall  be  so  of- 
fered for  sale  shall  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
its  cost  to  the  United  States  less  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  depreciation. 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  following  persons  shall 
have  purchase  preference  rights  with  respect 
to  vehicles  and  equipment  described  in  sec- 
tion 1: 

(1)  Persons  who  ari(  regularly  engaged  in 
farming  operations. 

(2)  Persons  who  served  for  not  less  than 
ninety  days  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  begin- 
ning September  16,  1940.  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  hoetlllties  in  the 
present  war.  as  proclaimed  by  the  President, 
have  been  discharged  therefrom  or  released 
from  active  duty  therein  under  conditions  not 
dishonorable,  and  intended  to  become  regu- 
larly engaged  In  farming  operations.  The 
manner  of  evidencing  a  purchase  preference 
right  shall  be  prescribed  by  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  1,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  for  the  concentration  of  vehicles  and 
equipment  described  In  section  1  In  the 
various  rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  may 
utilise  the  services  of  local  merchants  in  the 
sale  of  such  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  pay 
•  reasonable  commission  for  such  services. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
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Addrcii  by  the  Preiidcot  on  OpcniBf  of 
the  Fiftli  War  Uan  Drire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  ocowui 
W  tm  MJW ATI  OF  THl  UKITID  8TAT18 

Tuttday,  June  13  ilegiMlative  day  of 
Tue»dav,May!)).1944 

Mr.  OEOROE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanlmoue  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RioORP  the  address  delivered  by  the 
President  last  night  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

All  our  flghtlnff  men  <wer— —  tocUy  h«v* 
their  appointed  lUtlon*  on  tbs  far-flung 
battle  front*  of  the  world.  We  at  borne  bare 
ours,  too.  We  need,  and  are  proud  of.  our 
fighting  men — moet  decidedly.  But  during 
tbe  anxious  times  abead  let  us  not  forget 
tbat  tbey  need  us.  too. 

It  goes  almost  without  st^Tlng  that  we  must 
continue  to  forge  tbe  weapons  o*  victory — 
tbe  bvmdreds  of  thoiisands  of  items,  large  and 
small,  essential  to  the  waging  of  tbe  war. 
This  baa  been  the  major  lAsk  from  tbe  very 
start.  It  is  still  a  major  task.  This  is  tbe 
very  worst  time  for  any  wu  worker  to  think 
of  leaving  bis  machine  or  to  look  for  a  peace- 
time Job. 

And  It  goes  almost  without  saying,  too.  that 
we  must  continue  to  provide  our  Government 
with  tbe  funds  necessary  for  waging  war  not 
only  by  the  payment  of  taxes — which,  after 
all,  is  an  obligation  of  citizenship — but  also 
by  tbe  purchase  of  War  Iwods — an  act  of  free 
choice  which  every  citiaen  has  to  make  for 
himself  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

Whatever  else  any  of  us  may  be  doing,  tbe 
purchase  of  War  bonds  and  stamps  is  some- 
thing all  of  us  can  do  and  should  do  to  help 
win  the  war. 

I  am  happy  to  report  tonight  that  It  is 
something  which  nearly  everyone  seems  to 
be  doing.  Although  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 67,000,000  persons  who  have  or  earn 
some  form  of  Income  (including  the  armed 
forces),  81.000.000  persons  have  already 
bought  War  bonds.  They  have  bought  more 
than  600,000,000  individual  bonds.  Their  pur- 
chases have  totaled  more  than  $32,000,000,000. 
These  are  the  purchases  of  Individual  men, 
women,  and  children.  Anyone  who  would 
have  said  this  was  possible  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  put  down  as  a  starry-eyed 
visionary.  Of  such  visions,  however,  is  the 
stuff  of  America  fashioned. 


Of  course,  there  are  always  pcflsimista  with 
us.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fact  tbat  after 
th«  fall  of  France  In  1(>40  I  asked  for  the 
production  by  the  United  State*  of  00,000 
airplanes  per  year,  I  waa  called  craiy— it  was 
said  that  tbe  figure  was  fantastic:  that  it 
could  not  b«  done.  Today  we  are  building 
alrpUnes  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year. 

There  Is  a  direct  connection  l>etween  the 
bonds  you  have  bought  and  the  stream  of 
men  and  equipment  now  rushing  over  the 
Bn^isb  Channel  for  the  liberation  of  Burope, 
There  is  a  direct  connection  between  your 
War  bonds  and  every  p«rt  of  thU  global  war 
today 

Tonight,  therefore,  on  tbe  opening  of  this 
Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  it  is  approprlaU  for 
us  to  take  •  broad  look  at  tuts  panorima  at 
world  war.  for  tbe  succeea  or  failure  of  the 
drive  is  going  to  have  so  much  to  do  with 
the  speed  with  which  we  can  aoeompllsb  vic- 
tory and  peace. 

While  I  know  that  the  chief  interest  to- 
night la  centered  on  the  English  Channel 
and  on  tbe  beaches  and  farms  and  cities  of 
Normandy,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  armed  foreea  are  engaged  on 
other  battle  fronU  all  over  the  world,  and 
that  no  one  front  can  be  considered  alone 
without  its  proper  relation  to  all. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  over-all  compari- 
sons with  tbe  past.  Compare  today  with  Just 
a  years  ago — June  1042.  At  that  time  Ger- 
many was  in  control  of  practically  all  of 
Europe,  and  was  steadily  driving  the  Rus- 
sians back  toward  the  Ural  Mountains.  Ger- 
many was  practically  in  control  of  north 
Africa  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  beat- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
route  to  India.  Italy  was  still  an  important 
military  and  supply  factor — as  subsequent, 
long  campaigns  proved. 

Japan  was  in  control  of  the  western  Aleu- 
tian Islands;  and  in  the  South  Pacific  was 
knocking  at  the  gates  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand — and  also  threatening  India.  She 
had  seized  control  of  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Central  Pacific. 

American  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air  were  still  very  definitely  on  the 
defensive,  and  in  the  building-up  stage.  Our 
allles  were  bearing  the  heat  and  the  brunt  of 
the  attack. 

In  1942  Washington  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  the  first  War  bond  issue  had  been  cheer- 
fully oversubscribed  b^  the  American  people. 
In  those  days  America  was  still  hearing  from 
many  amateur  strategists  and  political  critics, 
some  of  whom  were  doing  more  good  for 
Hitler  than  for  the  United  States. 

Today  we  are  on  the  offensive  all  over  the 
world — bringing  the  attack  to  our  enemies. 

In  the  Pacific,  by  relentless  submarine  and 
naval  attaclcs,  amphibious  thrusts,  and  ever- 
mounting  air  attacks,  we  have  deprived  the 
Japs  of  the  power  to  check  the  momentum  of 
our  ever-growing  and  ever-advancing  mili- 
tary forces.  We  have  reduced  their  shipping 
by  more  than  3,000,000  tons.    We  have  over- 
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come  their  original  advantage  In  the  air. 
We  have  cut  off  from  a  return  to  the  home- 
land tens  of  thousands  of  beleagiiered  Japa- 
nese troops  who  now  face  starvation  or  itur- 
render.  We  have  cut  down  their  naval 
strength,  so  that  for  many  months  they  have 
avoided  all  risk  of  encounter  with  our  naval 
forces. 

True,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  Tokyo. 
But,  carrying  out  nttr  original  itrategy  of 
eliminating  our  European  enemy  first  and 
then  turning  all  otir  strength  to  the  Faciflc, 
we  can  force  tbe  Japanese  to  unconditional 
surrender  or  to  national  suicide  much  more 
rapidly  than  has  been  thotight  poastble. 

Turning  now  to  otir  enemy  who  Is  first  on 
the  list  for  destruction— Germany  has  her 
back  against  tbe  wall,  In  fact  three  walls  at 
once. 

On  tbe  south,  we  have  broken  tbe  German 
hold  on  central  Italy.  On  June  4  the  city 
of  Rome  fell  to  the  Allied  armies.  Allowing 
the  enemy  no  respite,  the  Allies  are  now 
pressing  hard  on  tbe  heels  of  the  Germans  as 
they  retreat  northward  in  ever-growing  con- 
fusion. 

On  the  east,  our  gallant  Soviet  Allice  have 
driven  the  enemy  back  from  the  lands  which 
were  Invaded  3  years  ago.  Great  Soviet 
armies  are  now  initiating  cnishlng  blows. 

Overhead,  vast  AlUed  air  fleets  of  bombers 
and  fighters  have  been  waging  a  bitter  air 
war  over  Gtermany  and  western  Europe. 
They  have  had  two  major  objectives:  To  de- 
stroy German  war  Industries  which  maintain 
the  German  armies  and  air  forces;  and  to 
shoot  the  German  Luftwaffe  out  of  the  air. 
As  a  result  German  production  has  been 
whittled  down  continuously,  and  the  German 
fighter  force  now  has  only  a  fraction  of  its 
former  power. 

This  great  air  campaign,  strategic  and 
tactical,  will  continue,  with  increasing  power. 
On  the  west,  the  hammer  blow  which  struck 
the  coast  of  France  last  Tuesday  morning 
was  the  culmination  of  many  months  of  care- 
ful planning  and  strenuous  preparation. 

Millions  of  tons  of  weapons  and  supplies 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  assembled 
In  England  are  now  being  poured  Into  the 
great  battle  In  Europe. 

From  tbe  standpoint  of  our  enemy  we 
have  achieved  the  impossible.  We  have 
broken  through  their  supposedly  impreg- 
nable wall  in  northern  Prance.  The  assault 
has  been  costly  in  men  and  materials.  Some 
of  our  landings  were  desperate  adventiures; 
but  from  the  advices  received  so  far.  the 
losses  were  lower  than  our  commanders  had 
estimated  wotild  occur.  We  have  established 
a  firm  foothold  and  are  now  prepared  to 
meet  the  Inevitable  counterattacks  of  the 
Germans  with  power  and  confidence.  We 
ail  pray  tbat  we  will  have  far  more  than  a 
firm  foothold. 

Americans  have  all  worked  together  to 
make  this  day  possible. 

The  liberation  forces  now  streaming  acroaa 
the  channel  and  up  the  beaches  and  down 
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the  hlghwaTi  of  France  are  using  thousands 
and  thouHuads  of  planes  and  ships  and  tanks 
and  hearf  guns.  They  are  carrying  with 
them  many  thousands  of  itpnu  needed  for 
their  dangerous,  stupendous  undertaking. 
Itme  Is  a  shortage  of  nothing — nothing. 
IMs  must  continue. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  United  SUtes 
Blaoe  tboM  days  of  1940.  when  Prance  fell, 
In  ralitiif  and  aqolpplng  and  transporting 
Ottf  fighting  forces  and  in  producing  weap- 
on* and  supplies  for  wax  has  been  nothing 
short  ot  s  miracle.  It  was  largely  due  to 
American  teamwork,  teamwork  among  cap- 
ital and  labor  and  agriculture,  1t>etween  the 
armed  forces  and  the  dvUian  economy,  indeed 
among  all  of  them. 

And  everyone  who  bought  •  War  bond 
helped— and  helped  mightily  I 

TiMre  are  still  many  people  in  the  United 
•tatM  who  have  not  bought  War  bonds  or 
who  have  not  bought  as  many  as  they  can 
afford.  Kveryone  knows  for  himself  whether 
he  falls  inlo  that  category  or  not.  In  some 
eases  his  neighbors  know  also.  To  the  con- 
sdencee  of  those  people,  this  appeal  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  very  much 
in  order. 

All  of  the  things  which  we  use  in  this  war. 
everything  we  send  to  our  fighting  allies, 
eosu  money — a  lot  of  money.  One  sure  way 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  can  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  given,  and  are  giving, 
their  lives  Is  to  provide  the  money  which  Is 
needed  to  win  the  final  victory. 

I  urge  all  Americana  to  buy  War  bonds 
without  stint.  Swell  the  mighty  chonis  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  victory! 


Bareaucratk  GoTemraent  Leads  to 
Dictatorship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

or  mrw  tobx 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1944 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oto,  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  soldier  in  the  service: 

Have  you  seen  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Feb- 
ruary 1944?  There  Is  an  article  in  there  en- 
titled "You  Can't  Pay  Workers  That  Much." 
ItteOs  how  Government  bureaus  are  dic- 
tating to  an  efficient  American  manufac- 
ttirlag  concern  and  thereby  would  reduce 
its  efficiency.  Read  it  and  see  if  your  blood 
doesn't  boll. 

Now.  what  I  would  like  to  know  is.  if  we 
are  fighting  a  war  against  dictatorship,  why 
do  we  permit  It  Inside  our  country?  Isn't 
an  enemy  within  more  dangerovis  than  one 
without?  If  we  are  going  to  tolerate  dicta- 
torship anyway,  wouldnt  it  be  a  lot  cheaper 
tf  we  did  not  wage  a  war  against  it?  It  seems 
ridiculous  to  me. 

I  think  a  situation  ilke  this  demands  a 
strong  protest  from  every  thinking  citizen 
to  o'.ir  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Wash- 
ington. QongxvM  ta  driegated  power  by  the 
Ooiistltiitlon  to  BMBtage  our  affairs  and  no 
appolntsd  Oovemment  agency  should  be 
granted  such  authority  as  the  Price  Adjust- 
ment Board  and  probably  countless  others. 

I  wish  that  you  would  copy  this  letter  and 
■end  It  to  our  Rcpreeentatlve  and  both  our 
Senators.  It  Is  not  very  inspiring  to  us 
over  here  to  think  of  coming  home  only  to 
Had  the  very  thing  In  our  own  Government 
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(By  Roger 

•nurhafs  wrong   with 
hands?"  demanded 
He  makes  17.000  a  year 
work  with  my  hands 
says  I  shouldn't  be  paid 
a  year.    Did  you  ever  sc 

He  flipped  down  his 
a   weld    around    a 
copper  Is  fluid 
calls  for  a  surgeon's 
makes  more  than  $6,000  a 
with  his  hands."  Charlie 
ing  copper  looks  like  a 

The    Lincoln    Electric 
manufactures   welding 
which  planes  and  ships 
on  this  war's  scale.    It  is 
work.    The  average 
$5,400  a  year.     His  weekl] 
than  the  wage  In  some 
he   gets    a   year-end 
equals  his  wages.    The 
the  bonus,  totaling  $3,001 
ciency  in  production, 
owned   by   Lincoln 
and  their  families;  they 
own  company.     The  1M3 
no  wartime  innovation;  it 
for  10  years. 

But  now  both  the 
Adjutment  Board  attack 
The  Treasury  demands  $1, 
as  taxes,  on  the  ground 
pay  to  workers  are  not  an 
The  P.  A.  B.  (even  thougp 
direct    contractor    with 
mands  $3,360,000  throtigl  i 
prices     But  this  is  no 
surplus   funds   from   a 
sentee  stockholders,  who 
here  the  Government 
1,300  workers. 

In  the  course  of  the 
ury  agent  in  charge  of 
man  who  works  with  his 
paid   as  much    as   $5,000 
workers  naturally  are 
over    the    Treasury's 
ment  should  set  an 
tween  what  can  be  paid 
to  a  white-collar  man 

"They  tell  us  productioh 
this  war,"  Charlie  Wllsoi 
we  produce.    None  bettei 

Lincoln  Electric  does 
company,  47  years  old, 
electric  welding  equipmei^t 
Dollar  production  per 
last  10  years  from  $5,000 
four  times  that  of  com 
they  pass  the  benefits  of 
to  the  customer.     Over 
have  cut  the  price  of  a 
$600.  to  lees  than  $200 
has  saved  the  Governmei|t 
Pearl  Harbor. 

This  Is  individual 
full  speed. 

It  Is  a  basic  belief  at 
Is  worth  all  he  can  earn 
we  split,"  says  Charlie 

"Our  system  is  Incenttie 
Vice  President  A.  F.  Davt 
the   War   Labor   Board 
from  freezing  any  wages 
tlvity  under  incentive 
ury  now  works  up  this 

"Because  we  work  the 
export  manager,  "we  can 
pay  freight  and  duty,  and 
In  any  country  at  lowej 
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country  can  make  it.     Looks  like  good  btisl- 
ness  for  Americans.     Why  pick  on  us?" 

"The  Government  doesnt  seem  to  like  our 
system."  diagnosed  a  toolmaker.  "This 
Treasury  man  says  we  have  no  right  to  make 
real  money.  The  renegotiation  boys  say  we 
have  to  fork  over  to  them  more  than  all  we 
have  saved  for  the  year-end  bonus.  I  don't 
know  which  Is  worse." 

Reese  Dill,  another  worker,  breathes  anger. 
"If  an  Industry  U  inefficient  and  can  produce 
only  at  a  loss.  Government  gives  It  what  they 
call  a  subsidy  I  call  It  a  crutch  If  a  com- 
pany is  very  efficient,  Government  fines  us. 
Do  they  want  to  put  all  Industry  on 
crutches?" 

To  the  Treasury,  J.  F,  Lincoln,  the  com- 
pany's president,  said,  "If,  Instead  of  1300 
workers,  nt  had  8,M0  and  paid  them  the 
same  amount  we  pay  the  1400,  would  jou 
then  question  our  pay  rates?" 

"No,"  replied  the  official. 

"Then,"  said  Lincoln,  "the  real  crime  for 
which  we  are  being  fined  Is  that  through  our 
high  productive  efficiency  we  make  3,200  men 
available  for  other  war  effort." 

"You  can't  put  words  into  my  mouth," 
retorted  the  official. 

But  there  are  words — defiant  words— In 
the  workers'  mouths.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
objecting  to  taxes;  the  company  now  files  288 
Federal  and  State  corporation  tax  returns, 
and  the  men  of  course  pay  their  personal 
taxes.  What  they  object  to  Is  beir\g  told  by 
Government  that  they  must  not  receive  the 
results  of  their  own  Intense  labors,  because 
they  aren't  worth  it. 

"What  do  they  mean,  telling  us  what  we 
can  earn?"  demanded  Joe  Galati,  expert  coll 
winder  of  20  years'  experience.  "If  any  Gov- 
ernment orders  people  around  at  their  jobs 
that  way.  aint  that  dictatorship?  Alnt  that 
what  we're  fighting  against?  I  thought  this 
was  a  democracy." 

"I  hope  our  company  fights  this  thing  till 
hell  freezes  over,"  emphasized  Gerald  GlUetly. 
"We  make  our  money  by  producing.  I  used 
to  be  in  another  company.  We  work  a  lot 
harder  here,  but  this  place  is  so  good  that 
men  almost  never  quit.  We  work  for  our 
money,  but  the  great  thing  is,  we  get  it.  Or 
we  will,  if  these  new  ideas  don't  stop  us." 

These  men  are  on  the  company's  advisory 
board,  a  group  of  24  employee-elected  em- 
ployees which  functions  in  internal  matters 
much  like  a  board  of  directors.  It  was  the 
advisory  board  which  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington protesting  the  fine.  They  all  term  It  a 
fine  because  Lincoln's  competitors  make  no 
comparable  profit  and  are  not  therefore  In 
difficulties  with  Government. 

"How  much  mxist  we  reduce  our  efficiency 
In  order  to  get  down  to  the  level  where  we 
wont  be  fined?"  ran  the  workers'  telegram 
tr  the  Price  Adjustment  Board,  which  has 
not  yet  found  any  answer  beyond:  "You 
either  agree  with  us  or  we  shall  make  a 
unilateral  determination." 

Ten  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  recently 
criticized  such  P.  A.  B.  actions  as  "arrogant, 
highhanded,  and  tyrannical." 

"Naturally,  I'm  prejudiced  on  our  side," 
said  welder  Jim  Macey.  "I've  benefited 
plenty.  When  I  came  to  work  here  I  dldnt 
have  a  nickel.  Now  I  own  a  home,  and  It's 
paid  for." 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  man  here  who  doesn't 
like  our  system,"  agreed  George  Stevens  at 
the  next  bench.  "Here  you  don't  sit  around 
on  your  fanny  and  draw  a  regular  wage. 
You  get  just  what  you  work  for.  If  you 
don'-  work  for  it  you  don't  get  it.  If  the 
other  guy  loafs  it  hurts  my  bonus.  But  now 
look  at  what  the  Government  does  I" 

"How  do  I  feel  about  it?"  Angus  Campbell 
MacDonald  was  concise:  "At  27  I  have  two 
kids,  own  my  home,  and  have  stock  in  the 
company." 
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•What  do  they  think  they're  doing,  these 
Government  bureaus,  trying  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  loafing?"  demanded  another. 

"Our  way  Jtist  gives  a  man  a  full  chance 
to  work,"  Charlie  Wilson  sums  it  up.  Lin- 
coln himself  says  It  has  brought  "employee 
benefits  unparalleled  In  Industry." 

"We  serve  one  function  only,"  he  says, 
"and  that  Is  production.  We  are  now  being 
penalized  for  producing  at  the  highest  rate 
In  the  Industry.  I  wish  T  didn't  have  to 
spend  so  much  time  fighting  off  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Even  as  we  talked,  a  carpenter  was  measur- 
ing the  office  walls  for  more  bookcases  to 
house  more  Oovemment  orders  and  findings. 
Bound  volumes  already  on  the  shelves  toUled 
48,000  pages  of  O.  P.  A.,  priority,  and  such 
matters.  ReporU  on  law  in  5,400  labor  caaes 
ran  to  64,613  pages.  These  pages  were  clean, 
un thumbed,  for  Lincoln  has  no  so-called 
"labor  relations";  the  company  is  comprised 
entirely  of  fellow  workers. 

"We're  Independent  here.  The  new  idea 
seems  to  be  that  no  one  can  do  anything 
without  Government  O.  K."  says  Charlie 
Wilson  thoughtfully.  "But  people  don't  do 
so  well  if  they  always  lean  on  something.  I 
wouldn't  stake  up  every  plant  in  my  garden; 
pretty  soon  they  couldn't  stand  alone,  and 
I'd  run  out  of  stakes.  You  ought  to  see  my 
garden." 

It  is  the  Treasury  man.  with  his  deprecat- 
ing theory  of  a  worker's  value,  who  ought 
to  see  Charlie's  gEUden. 

Charlie's  house  stands  on  an  attractive 
subuiban  street  lined  with  sycamores.  You 
wallt  trom  the  two-car  garage  through  the 
vegetable  patch  and  86-busb  rose  garden.  In 
the  bright  living  room  a  log  fire  burns.  On 
a  w.  U  hang  three  awards  which  the  Wilson's 
garden  won  in  1943.  In  the  cellar  a  storage 
room  is  full  of  garden  truck  which  Mrs.  Wil- 
son canned. 

It  is  a  beautiful  house:  It  has  literally 
ewiythlng — except  a  mortgage.  "Moat  every- 
body around  here  has  a  mortgage."  Wilson 
says,  "but  we  fellows  at  the  Lincoln  shop  are 
lucky — 90  percent  of  us  own  our  homes." 

With  his  company  stock,  pension,  and  in- 
surance Charlie  can  retire  In  6  years  with  a 
monthly  Income  of  $300.  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity In  10  years — not  5 — would  give  him  a 
maximum  of  $85. 

Through  his  own  study  and  exp>eriment 
Charlie  has  constantly  lifted  his  production. 
By  eliminating  one  standard  but  useless  mo- 
tion he  raised  his  output  from  40  to  41  rotors 
an  hour.  By  changing  the  support  for  his 
electrode  he  knocked  off  several  more  min- 
utes per  job.  Having  Increased  his  produc- 
tion, be  makes  a  lot  more  money  than  he 
used  to  earn.  His  company  says  he  is 
worth  it. 

But  Government  says  1.300  workers  cant 
be  paid  $5,400  a  year.  They  work  with  their 
hands. 


Republican  Platform  Articles  by 
Wendell  Willkie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  A.  HATCH 

or  NCW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  Jvne  13  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
written  by  Wendell  Willkie  dealing  with 
suggested   planks    for   the   Republican 


platform,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  12  and  June  13,  1944.  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  13, 1944] 

WnxKXE  Orrxas  Rkpubucans  His  Idea  or 

Plattorm  Nxeos 

(By  Wendell  Willkie) 

The  Republican  Party  in  Its  beginning 
arose  from  the  people's  urge  to  build  a  strong 
National  Government  to  offset  the  disruptive, 
weakening  Influence  of  the  SUtes'  rights  doc- 
trine of  the  Democrstic  Party.  Paradexieally. 
now.  In  1944.  that  same  Republican  Party  is 
urged  to  dedicate  Itself  to  the  doctrine  of 
BUtes'  rlghU. 

In  the  days  of  the  party's  founding,  a  strong 
Central  Government  was  necessary  to  prevent 
disruption  of  our  political  union.  Today,  a 
strong  Central  Government  Is  neceteary  to 
prevent  disruption  of  our  economic  and  so- 
cial structure  by  a  variety  of  conflicting  au- 
thorities and  Interests.  In  that  early  day. 
Federal  power  was  necessary  to  make  tis  In 
fact  a  nation.  Today,  Federal  power  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  United  States  to  live  and 
lead  m  the  family  of  nations. 

The  debate  concerning  the  concentration  of 
pou-er  In  Washington  is  a  recurring  one.  It 
arises  to  Eome  extent  in  every  Presidential 
campaign  and  becomes  particularly  violent 
during  war  perk»ds.  But  the  sincerity  and 
vigor  of  the  present  protest  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  causes  beyond  the  normal  maneu- 
vers of  politics  or  the  dislocations  created  by 
the  Federal  assumption  of  necessary  war 
powers.  It  arises  from  more  far-reaching 
causes. 

CTTES  MANT  ABXraES 

The  spectacle  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's arbitrary  use  of  vast  authority:  the 
caprices  oi  a  government  of  men  grown  bold 
and  reckless  with  the  use  of  j>ower,  favoring 
first  one  economic  group  and  then  another, 
while  subjecting  Individuals  and  their  rights 
to  the  judgment  of  whims  and  theories;  the 
manifold  evidences  of  every  cltleen,  even  In 
his  own  community,  of  the  inefficiencies  and 
reckless  extravagances  of  Federal  agents — all 
these  abtises  have  aroused  dissatisfactions 
among  the  people  which  have  naturally 
formed  an  Issue  for  the  opposition  party.  But 
we  must  not  be  conftised  as  to  what  the  issue 
Is  or  where  the  solution  lies. 

It  is  not  the  v?orn-out  Issue  of  States' 
rights  versus  strong  Federal  Government. 
That  Is  not  an  issue;  that  is  a  relic. 

The  States  have  their  proper  functions  and 
Republicans  can  be  proud  that  In  the  admin- 
istrations of  the  35  Republican  Governors  we 
have  an  outstanding  example  today  of  com- 
petent State  goverixment. 

But  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, with  the  expansion  of  the  country 
and  the  growth  of  Its  concerns,  there  has 
been  a  trend  toward  stronger  central  govern- 
ment. It  was  firmly^  established  In  the  Civil 
War  and  became  increasingly  marked  after 
World  War  No.  1.  President  Hoover's  com- 
mltee  on  recent  social  trends  published  a  re- 
port In  1933  that  noted  the  growth  of  Fed- 
eral functions  during  the  three  preceding 
Republican  administrations  and  concluded: 

"The  shifts  from  State  to  Federal  authority 
thus  refiect  the  incapacity  .of  the  several 
States  to  deal  with  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, communication,  merchandising,  labor- 
capital  relations,  and  other  vital  aspects  of 
social  and  economic  life." 

It  could  hardly  be  put  better. 

MUST  EXEECISE  VAST  POWERS 

Any  national  administration  In  a  modem 
complex  industrial  society  mtist  exercise  vast 
powers.  The  United  States  cannot  be  divided 
Into  48  separate  economic  units.    We  cannot. 


for  instance,  have  48  different  minimum 
wage  laws,  nor  can  we  have  a  variety  of  State 
policies  if  we  hope  to  protect  the  farmer 
against  the  precipitated  downward  spiral  of 
post-war  agricultural  prices.  Busineseea  na- 
tional in  scope,  social  &n<*  economic  problems 
that  affect  all  our  people  alike  can  only  be 
dealt  with  on  a  national  basis.  The  number 
and  character  of  such  problems  increase 
steadily  with  every  step  in  our  Industrial 
growth  and  expansion.  And  the  more  we 
move,  as  we  must  move,  into  the  affairs  of  the 
world  the  more  this  will  be  true.  For  we  wiU 
be  living  and  functioning  and  trsdiixg  in  a 
world  where  other  peoples  bare  granted  to 
their  governments  the  power  end  the  author* 
Ity  to  act  for  them. 

TOBAT's  xasra  otmanrr 

No;  the  Issue  today  is  not  the  Issue  of 
BUtes'  righU  versus  Federal  power.  Tlie  U- 
sue  Is  government  administered  under  law. 
For  if  economic  and  social  regulations  In 
cur  modern  industrial  age  must  be  national 
in  scope  to  be  effective,  so  their  administra- 
tion must  be  by  law  and  rule  If  the  citlaen 
Is  to  remain  free. 

The  aolutlon  lies  In  a  weakened  central 
Government.  It  lies  In  assuring  the  proper 
use  of  the  power  we  have  deemed  It  wise  and 
necessary  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. That  means  a  sense  of  responsibility 
In  administration.  It  means — and  this  Is 
ImporUnt — local  administration  of  numer- 
ous Federal  fiuictlons  in  their  application. 
And  it  means  primarily  the  substitution  of 
government  by  law  for  government  by  ca- 
price and  unlimited  discretions.  Under  such 
exercise  of  Federal  power,  every  citizen,  rich 
or  poor,  labor  leader  or  factory  manager, 
Issuer  of  securities  or  wage  earner,  farmer  or 
businessman  may  know  his  rights  and  may 
know  that  In  case  of  dispute  they  will  be 
adjudicated  fairly  and  equitably  under  law 
and  rules  which  at  least  his  lawyer  can 
uudersUnd. 

OONCBUf  HTTMAN  FRXEOOM 

The  Issues  Involved  In  Federal  power  and 
Its  proper  use  concern  human  freedom  it- 
self. They  are  Issues  which  Republicans 
should  state  clearly  and  fight  for — not  behind 
an  outmoded  mask  of  SUtes'  rlghU  or  In 
conjunction  with  those  who  use  that  masK 
to  prevent  social  and  political  advance,  or 
those  others  who,  by  a  pretense  of  concern 
for  the  rights  of  the  SUtes,  really  seek  to 
weaken  the  Federal  Government  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  United  States  will  be  unable 
to  play  its  appropriate  role  in  the  world  of 
today. 

They  are  Issues  we  should  fight  for  vigor- 
ously, frankly,  and  openly.  If  we  prevail  we 
will  have  a  Government  representing  us 
abroad  with  dignity  and  power,  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  united  will  of  otir  people  which 
can  lead  the  world  to  Ungible  economic  and 
political  cooperation.  And  at  home  we  shall 
have  a  Government  with  power  to  vltall» 
our  economy,  eliminate  its  abuses,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  and  extend  the  free- 
dom of  lU  citizens. 

To  build  such  a  Government — strong  cen- 
trally and  just  in  Its  administration — Is  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  the  Republican  Party. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  13,  19441 
Repxtbltcan  Platform 
(By  Wendell  WlUkle) 
Necbo's  Kqcal  Ricuts 
Under  the  leadership  of  Lincoln,  In  the  fires 
of  civU  war,  the  RepubUcui  Party  s  struggle  to 
save  the  Union  was  trauqxwed  Into  the  great 
moral   Issue    of   himaan   freedom.      By   the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  by  amend- 
menU  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  Re- 
publican leadership,  the  Negro  vras  legally  and 
constitutionally  guaranteed  csactly  tba  aasM 
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•lk«r  tttiam  o(  th*  UnltMl 

t<«tM. 

It  U  tto«r«<or*  •trftnc*  **>*<  lUpubUMM. 

yrar  sfur  j—r.  jricld  to  th«  old  SutM'  rt«bu 

•   narrow   iDltrprttfttton  of 

to  prtrrat  tb*  pttmf  of  Tii' 

wal  •Utiitw  which  eonstltut*  the  only  pnctl- 
€•1  method  by  which  the  Negro's  righto  can 
be  ftHXired  him. 

One  of  these  basic  rights  la  the  right  to 
vote.  Another  Is  the  right  to  live  free  of 
the  t»«nf>t>ng  tear  and  the  too-frequent  ac- 
tuality of  mob  violence.  The  first  can  be 
guaranteed,  under  the  circumstances  existing 
today,  only  by  a  Federal  statute  eliminating 
...Btate  poll  taxes  and  other  arbitrary  probibl- 
^ttoQs  against  the  free  exercise  of  the  voting 
franchise,  the  other  only  by  a  Federal  statute 
BMklng  the  crime  of  lynching  tryable  In  Fed- 
eral courts  and  punishable  by  Federal  law. 

The  Republican  Party  In  its  platform  and 
In  the  declarations  of  Its  candidates  should 
oommlt  Itself  luequivocally  and  specifically 
to  Federal  antlpoll  tax  and  antllynchlng  stat- 
utes. 

The  Negro  people  of  the  United  States  un- 
derstandably refuse  to  accept  the  technical 
argumento  against  cloture  in  the  debates  on 
antipoU  tax  and  antilynching  bills,  or  even 
the  sincere  claims  of  constitutionalism  which 
prevent  svich  Just  measures  from  becoming 
law.  And  the  very  fact  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  the  Instrumentality  through  which 
the  Negroes  were  given  freedom  makes  them 
the  more  resentful  that  It  should  Join  in  acts 
which  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  sub- 
•tane*  of  freedom. 

"Nor  will  they  be  satisfied  by  the  counsels 
of  patience  and  the  assurances  of  kindly  men 
that  progresa  has  been  made,  that  eventually, 
through  fair  treatment  and  cooperative  effort, 
Negroes  will  in  some  distant  day  obtain  the 
rights  which  the  Constitution  Itself  guar- 
antees to  them. 

No  one  who  has  not  stopped  seeing  and 
thinking  could  have  missed  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  that  have  drawn  together 
13.000.000  Americans— one-tenth  of  the 
Nation — Into  a  determined,  purpoaeful  unit. 

In  that  time  Negroes  have  known  the  bitter 
humiliation  of  seeing  their  men  and  women, 
eafer  to  serve  In  the  Nation's  armed  forces, 
caduded  from  some  branches  of  the  service 
or  often  relegated  to  menial  jobs  in  the 
branches  to  which  they  have  been  admitted. 
They  ha^e  witnessed  the  ugly  and  tragic  ^ 
resulta  of  race  hatred  and  riots.  They  have 
known  the  t>rlef  security  of  good  Jobs  at 
decent  wages  while  their  help  was  needed  In 
order  to  make  the  tools  of  war,  only  to  be 
filled  with  deep  anxiety  for  fear  that  In  the 
readjitttments  of  peace  they  will  be  shuffled 
off  Into  unemployment  and  poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  from  the  battlefields  of 
Italy  to  the  gold -star  homes  here  in  America 
thej  have  learned  that  there  is  nothing  more 
democratic  than  a  bullet  or  a  splinter  of 
steel.  They  want  now  to  see  some  political 
democracy  as  well. 

Millions  of  them  distrust  the  Democratic 
Party  which  for  years  has  deprived  the  Negro 
of  his  righto  to  vou  In  Atlanto  while  seeking 
bu  voto  as  the  friend  of  race  in  Harlem. 
But  la  view  of  the  economic  advances  and 
aetM  gatiM  which  have  eome  to  IHgroM  dur« 
lag  the  paet  IS  jrears.  they  will  not  leave  that 
party  for  vague  assurance  of  future  action 
la  ptotts  platitudes,  or  for  a  1944 
flf  tfet  •tates'  rlffhto  doetrins,  or  svsn 
which,  however  legstly  correct, 
effset  iMleflnitelv  postpone  eor* 
of  sore  aatf  desperate  abuses, 
leaders  are  alert  and  edueated  and 
They  know  that  their  prob. 
leii  li  •  pwt  el  the  world-wide  struagle  for 
ktinui  ttm^am.    Pot  thsir    pe«pls  thsy  ask 

to  which  thty  are 


thut 


and  mttmttlHUm  elti 
they  are  eotltM  to  the  sama  opportualty 
to  acquire  an  eduoatioo    ea  education  of 


rwtlvs 


the  same  qtiallty 
etttasns.    They  should 
csplta   expenditure  of 
schools,  housing,  heslth, 
as  Is  allotted  to  other  cltUlens 

Their  right  to  work  m^ist 
any  cltlaen  and  their  re 
same  as  the  reward  of  an  i 
the  same  Job. 

Their  economic 
limited  by  their  color, 

And  last,  they  should 
every  cltlaen  to  fight  for 
branch  of  her  armed 
crimination  and  with  equality 

These  are  merely  righto 
our  commtmitles  Is  entitled 
other  citizens.    Republicans 
that  he  gets  them.    For 
able  demands  are 
principles  upon  which  thi 
was  founded.    All  of  then  i 
freedom  for  which  men 
race  are  dying.    Our  adop 
them  win  be  the  test  of 
our  moral  leadership  in  tHe 
of  millions  all  over  the  wcrld 
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the  same  per 

ptiblte   moneys   for 

I  nd  hospiullzatlon 


equal  that  of 

rd  should  be  the 

other  citizen  for 

opportu  ilty  should  not  be 

bave  the  right  of 

lis  country  In  any 

without  dls- 

of  opportunity, 

that  the  Negro  of 

to  share  with 

should  see  to  It 

of  these  reason- 

with  the  very 

Republican  Party 

are  a  part  of  the 

»f  every  color  and 

ion  or  rejection  of 

sincerity  and  of 

eyes  of  hundreds 
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consist  >nt 
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Work  of  Coofresatio  a  at  Glennon- 
tUIc,  M<  . 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP 


or  MissoTai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THI    UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  June  9  (legisla 
day,  May  9) 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missduri 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous 
printed  in  the  Appendix 
article  from  the  St.  Loi  lis 
recounting  the  very  ren  arkable 
ing  development  cond  acted 
Peters  and  his  congregation 
nonville.  Mo. 

There  being  no  objefction 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


FATHEB  PrrXES,  A  PIONEXBIHG 
CAJCX  ALL  OBSTACLES  TO 
CATHOUC  CHUaCH   IN 


DC  NKLIN 

(By  P.  A.  Bebjrmer) 

Olknnontillz,  Mo.,  F(  bruary  21. — On 
mild  winter  day  Father  P  iters,  coming  from 
the  holy  hour  for  servlcei  len  at  the  chtirch, 
paused  and  swept  the  fi  miliar  scene  with 
his  eye — the  tiny  town  am  I  the  fat  lands  that 
encompassed  It  and  the  firearlness  that  had 
been  upon  him  fell  away 
he  had  tolled  through 
planted  and  Ood  had  glvc^  the  Increi 
was  well  In  the  colony. 

Into  the  woods  and  ^smps  ths  father 
went  as  years  ago  to  clear 
them  for  the  good  of  min's  souls  and  ths 
greater  glory  of  the  ohuioh.  ffito  them  he 
had  put  his  life,  losing  l^  but  hndlng  It  In 
the  loeiag 

On  an  autumn  day  in 
erick  Peters,  serving  a  diuroh  at  Jsirerson 
Olty  sttd  destined,  peop  i  said,  (or  a  hlfh 
place  in  the  prtssthood, 
Louis  by  Arobbuhop  Ols  inon,  The  ordatc 
tuld  the  priest  of  hU  plai  is  for  Catholic  coU 
onles  Down  In  the  It.  rrancols  Vallsy,  In 
DunWla  Count?,  hs  had  MUght  ItjOOO  acrss 
(or  one  stteh  ooumy.  "X  v  ould  like  for  you  to 
go  down  there,"  he  said,  f  1  think  you  are  the 
man  (or  the  place/' 


REMARKS 

CURK 


ive  day  of  Tues- 
1944 


Mr.  Presi- 
consent  to  have 
of  the  Record  an 
Post-Dispatch 
pioneer- 
by  Father 
at  Olen- 

the  article 
in  the  Record, 


raiZST — HE  OVEH- 
^TABLISH  THE  mtST 
COUNTT 


It  was  for  this  that 
18  years.  He  had 
AU 


190ft  rather  Fred- 


Fkther  feters  might  without  Improprletf 
have  demurred,  hot  he  dldnt.  Asked  now  U 
It  was  glsdnsss  or  obedience  that  had  Ito  way 
with  him,  he  answers  simply,  "I  was  obedi- 
ent." He  told  his  superior  he  would  go  where 
he  was  sent  and  do  his  best. 

So  to  the  town  of  Maiden  on  November  S, 
1905.  came  Father  Frederick  Peters  to  begin 
the  new  life  that  had  been  planned  for  him. 
Through  timber  and  waste  of  waters  he  rode 
horseback  untll,*ll  miles  from  town,  he  came 
to  higher  ground.  There,  he  decided,  he 
would  take  his  stand  and  raise  the  cross  and 
call  men  made  of  the  stuff  of  pioneers  to  come 
and  follow  him.  That  was  the  launching  of 
the  colony  and  of  the  first  Catholic  parish 
In  Dunklin  County 

One  thing  that  Father  Peters  had  made  up 
his  mind  about  was  that  he  would  pick  his 
people.  They  must  be  men  and  women  with 
the  hearts  of  pioneers  who  would  be  able,  no 
matter  what  came,  to  take  It.  He  knew  two 
men  in  St.  Louis  who  filled  the  bill  and  called 
them  to  follow  him.  They  were  Jim  Hogan, 
an  Irishman,  and  Ed  Blhr,  a  German.  That 
made  It  two  to  one,  with  Jim  on  the  short  end, 
because  Father  Peters  was  of  German  birth. 

The  three  men,  strangely  assorted,  but  pio- 
neers all,  made  their  way  through  the  waters 
to  the  higher  land  which  was  to  be  the  col- 
ony's heart.  There  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  habltotlon  there  except  the  deserted  cabin 
of  a  chopper  who  had  worked  for  the  tie  com- 
pany that  bad  taken  out  the  best  of  the 
timber.  They  took  It  over  and  made  It  their 
home,  the  first  house  in  the  tiny  town  of 
Olennonvllle  that  was  to  be.  For  a  parish 
church  Father  Peters  acquired,  a  shabby  shed 
that  had  been  the  tie  company's  commissary, 
and  placed  at  Its  roof-peak  the  cross  that  was 
to  be  tfie  colony's  symbol.  It  was  a  church 
that  would  do  until  a  belter  could  be  built. 

The  cut-over  timber  the  tie  company  had 
left  was  the  only  subsistence  the  land  offered 
until  It  could  be  cleared  and  drained  and  the 
water-soxired  soil  cured  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  For  the  timbermen  who  would 
come  and  the  families  that  would  follow 
there  would  have  to  be  shelter.  Lumber  was 
the  primary  need. 

The  lumber  was  there.  In  the  trees,  but  a 
mill  was  necessary  to  saw  it  up.  A  sawmill 
was  set  up.  The  need  for  lumber  was  so 
urgent  that  for  more  than  a  year  the  priest, 
lacking  another  to  do  the  work,  handled  the 
lever.  During  the  first  and  second  years  he 
sawed  more  than  a  million  feet  of  lumber. 
With  the  assurance  of  shelter,  families  picked 
and  Invited  by  Father  Peters  began  to  come 
In,  the  first  ones  from  Howard  County,  Mo. 
Later  several  families  came  from  Jasper 
County,  Ind.,  also  by  invitation,  and  on  their 
recommendation  others  came. 

The  sawmill  was  not  the  only  industry  in 
the  earlier  days.  To  hasten  the  clearing  of 
the  land  and  to  give  employment  while  this 
was  under  way,  the  priest  set  up  barrel  head- 
ing, stave,  and  ax  handle  planto,  which  oper- 
ated under  his  direction,  employing  30  to  40 
men.  Over  a  period  of  8  years  thousands  of 
handles,  millions  of  barrel  heads,  and  mil- 
lions of  staves  were  turned  out  and  sold  In 
the  cities. 

Most  of  the  families  that  came  to  maks  new 
homes  In  a  new  land  were  large  or  became 
large  In  dus  course.  There  hsd  to  bs  s  school 
for  ths  chlldrsn,  Ths  first  ens  was  built  of 
logs,  to  be  followed  by  frame  strticturss  for 
grade  and  high  schools.  In  which,  although 
they  are  part  of  the  public-school  system,  the 
teaching  la  dons  by  the  Uraulinc  llstera  o( 
Mount  It.  Joseph,  Xy.  All  the  children  are 
Catholic  except  those  of  aeven  (amillec  that 
mn  thare  before  the  colonlsto  cams  and 
Btajred  on, 

Through  the  years  ths  floods  that  came 
down  ths  Bt,  muMOla  and  spread  over  the 
valley  were  the  aelOBlsts'  grestest  trials. 
Many  seasons  their  crops  were  dNtroysd,  too 
late  for  replanting.  As  sarly  as  10Og  an  at- 
tempt was  mads  to  solve  this  critical  prob- 
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lem.  Under  a  ao-yaar  plan  a  great  drsinags 
disuiet  wss  formed.  It  helped  but  it  wss 
not  untU  ths  Wsppepello  Dam  wss  built  that 
the  long  flgbt  wae  woo.  "Now  the  floods  are 
over,"  ssys  Father  Peters,  "thanks  be  to  God." 

Now  that  the  colonizing  project  has  won 
through  to  success  and  a  rating  as  the  best 
in  the  United  SUtee,  the  colonists  say  "thanks 
be  to  God  and  Father  Peters."  Thanks  be  to 
Father  Peters  because  without  his  advice 
and  guidance  they  would  not  have  come 
through.  He  was  not  only  their  spiritual 
pilot  but  he  was  the  best  farmer  of  them  all. 
Father  Peters  would  not  say  that,  but  it  Is 
true  that  from  the  beginning  he  t  -)ok  It  upon 
himself  to  find  out  all  that  was  to  be  known 
about  the  farming  problems  that  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  colony  land.  He  was  equally  dili- 
gent In  telling  them  what  was  good  or  bad 
for  their  soula  and  what  was  good  or  bad 
for  their  soils. 

He  Is  also  the  doctor  of  their  bodies,  for 
with  more  than  a  little  medical  knowledge  he 
renders  first  aid  In  all  emergencies,  even  to 
the  setting  of  bones,  with  the  approval  of 
the  doctors  of  the  region,  who  know  his  skill. 

In  the  field  of  public  relations  Father 
Peters  was  and  Is  the  voice  of  the  parish, 
pressing  always  for  needed  improvements  and 
consulted  consUntly  by  State  and  Federal 
agencies  because  of  the  confidence  felt  In 
him.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  30  miles 
of  roads  were  built  with  county  aid  after  he 
had  surveyed  them.  He  was  active  and  Infiu- 
entlal  In  the  promotion  of  the  Wappapello 
Dam.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Harbors  and 
Rivers  Commission  at  Washington,  was  a 
member  of  the  W.  P.  A.  local  board  and  vice 
president  of  the  Ozark  Border  Electric  Coop- 
erative, the  largest  In  Missouri,  with  750  miles 
of  energized  wire  and  with  over  700  miles 
waiting  to  be  attached  after  the  war.  He  Is 
active  in  the  promotion  of  public-health 
measures,  and  his  advice  Is  sought  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

In  ttie  depression,  when  so  many  banks 
failed,  the  colony  farmers  lost  over  fdO.OOO. 
Now  there  has  been  established  a  Credit 
Union  bank  which  Is  considered  the  best  In 
southeast  Missouri. 

Now  that  the  days  of  difficulty  and  struggle 
are  ended  and  success  has  been  won.  Father 
Peters'  greatest  satisfaction  Is  that  all  the 
families  who  came  pioneering  at  his  bidding, 
stuck  through  thick  and  thin,  enduring  the 
hardships  and  keeping  the  faith.  When  the 
people  were  disheartened  and  about  to  give 
up  Father  Peters  said  to  them:  "Stay  with 
us,  people,  we're  going  to  get  throtigh  some- 
how."   They  stayed. 

That  morning  when  he  came  from  the  holy 
hotff  for  servicemen  at  the  church  it  was  not 
so  much  the  weariness  of  his  years  pressing 
upon  him  as  the  burden  he  bore  for  the  grief 
and  anxiety  of  his  people,  the  300  who  had 
prayed  In  the  church  for  the  soldiers'  retxirn. 
Spring  will  soon  come,  and  sowing  In  Its  sea- 
son, with  no  fear  of  fioods,  and  after  that 
the  harvest.  Except  that  there  is  yet  no 
promise  of  peace,  all  Is  well  with  the  colonists 
of  Olennonvllle  Parish,  and  Father  Peters  Is 
thankful  and  content. 


Amcndinf  Price  Control 

,     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  lAUtSlANA 

Of  TUB  fCNATI  07  TMl  UNITIO  fTATIf 

Tuttday.  May  IS  ilegialativt  day  of 
Tueiday.Mav  9),  19^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  axk 
unanlmoui  conaent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoto  an  editorial 
entitled  "Amending  Price  Control,"  pub- 


llfhftd  m  the  New  Orletni  Tlmea-Ptc- 
hyune  of  June  10,  1944, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoto, 
as  follows: 

AKEMimro  PKicc  oomaoL 

By  passing  several  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  price-control  law.  Congress 
would  contribute  to  price  Inflation,  black 
markets,  and  enforcement  difficulties.  To 
Impede  the  stabilization  program  now  Is 
clearly  no  way  to  fight  the  war. 

One  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Bankhead  would  definitely  tend  to  raise 
clothing  prices,  which  already  are  gravely 
troubling  the  O.  P.  A.  Clothing  has  gone  up 
7  to  8  percent  in  2  years  through  authorized 
price  raises  and  has  slumped  enormously  in 
quality.  Stabilization  Director  Vinson  told 
the  Senate  committee  that  the  change  would 
cause  an  Increase  In  the  price  of  textiles  and 
give  the  mills  a  special  bonus  without  add- 
ing a  red  cent  to  what  the  grower  gets  for 
his  cotton. 

Another  proposed  amendment  would  tend 
to  raiae  the  level  of  rents  by  tying  the  hands 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  enforcement  division  with  red 
tape.  The  war  might  be  over  before  some 
violators  could  be  brought  to  account  and 
then,  In  all  probability,  they  would  escape 
penalties  for  their  disservice  to  stabilization. 
Still  another  modification  of  the  present  law, 
already  approved  by  the  Senate,  would  open 
the  way  to  celling  violations  and  more  black 
markets  by  freeing  violators  of  liability  If  they 
presented  evidence  that  the  breach  was  unin- 
tentional. 

No  frontal  attack  on  price  control  and  sta- 
bilization has  been  made  because  the  country 
is  well  aware  that  only  stern  control  can 
prevent  runaway  prices  and  general  chaos. 
But  as  O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Bowles  says, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  kill  price  control 
with  kind  words.  Proponents  of  modifica- 
tion poee  as  strong  supporters  of  stabiliza- 
tion, yet  singly  and  in  the  aggregate  their 
amendments  would  weaken  restraints  where 
restraints  are  most  necessary  and  obstruct 
enforcement,  which  already  la  the  weakest 
feature  of  the  program. 

On  the  whole  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  War  Pood 
Administration,  and  the  War  Production 
Board  has  not  done  badly.  The  necessary 
weapons  and  food  have  been  produced  and 
within  the  limitations  Imposed  by  Congress, 
public  sentiment,  and  the  need  for  popular 
cooperation,  a  sincere  and  commendable  ef- 
fort has  been  made  to  apply  and  enforce  ap- 
propriate price  ceilings.  Congress  should  not 
permit  itself  to  be  misled  by  narrow  Interests 
or  partisan  considerations  Into  tampering 
with  the  laws  under  which  the  control  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  operate  effectually. 
Insofar  as  we  have  observed  public  sentiment 
favors  reenactment  of  the  price-control  law 
as  It  now  stands. 


Do  We  Want  Profit  Conbol? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MtCMtOAN 
Ilf  TKl  H0U8I  OP  REPniSfNTATIVCfl 

Tueiday,  Jum  IS.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER,  Mr.  Speaker,  sitting  m 
i  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houmo  Mon- 
day, CongriM  refuMd  to  adopt  my 
amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act 
which.  In  effect,  would  have  instructed 
the  Office  of  Price  Adminiatration  to 
keep  its  hands  off  of  profit  control, 

The  "steam  roller"  was  well  greased 
and  working  smoothly  when  this  amend- 


ment was,  too  briefly,  disetliMd.  Under 
a  motion  that  had  been  previously 
adopted,  no  supporting  arguments  were 
permitted,  and  the  membership  saw  fit 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  OuTLAKD]  and  voted  it  down.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  because  the  issue  was 
far  too  important  to  l)e  so  lightly  dis- 
missed. 

We  will  hear  much  more  about  profit 
control  in  the  future.  In  order  that  the 
membership  may  be  letter  Informed 
when  the  matter  is  again  brought  before 
us,  I  ask  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  an  excellent  state- 
ment prepared  by  Dr.  Ivan  Wright,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Brooklyn  College 
and  executive  secretary  of  the  Econo- 
mists Committee  on  Reconversion  Prob- 
lems: 

COMMON    SENSE    ABOTTT    PROFIT    CONTROI. 

The  American  people  wtmt  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing held  stable  during  wartime,  when  short- 
ages of  most  goods  are  unavoidable.  They 
know  that.  whUe  the  fighting  goes  on,  the 
Nation  cannot  produce  all  the  goods  re- 
quired to  satisfy  every  demand  of  both  the 
armed  forces  and  clvUlans.  Willingly,  they 
accept  such  Inconveniences  and  sacrifices  as 
are  incident  to  price  control  and  to  ration- 
ing by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

Price  control.    Yes. 

But  In  setting  ceiling  prices  for  certain 
goods,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  gone  much  further. 
It  has  undertaken  to  regiilate  profits  as  well 
as  prices. 

Profit  control  Is  a  horse  of  a  different 
color.  Profit  control  tampers  with  the  very 
mainspring  of  our  economy.  If  the  profit 
motive  la  to  be  ruled  out  of  our  economy, 
production  will  dry  up.  Jobs  will  disap- 
pear. The  whole  structure  of  American  bxisl- 
ness  will  topple. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  Is  to  spell 
out  In  simple  terms  the  Issues  Involved  In 
profit  control.  What  Is  at  stake  Is  nothing 
less  than  the  survival  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  which  made  this  covmtry  great, 
and  which  can  make  us  greater  still  in  the 
era  of  peace  that  we  all  hope  will  follow 
victory  In  the  bloody  conflict  now  raging 
around  the  globe. 

If  the  O.  P.  A.  should  clamp  down  a  rigid 
limit  on  profits  during  the  post-war  era,  It 
would  be  a  major  disaster  not  only  to  in- 
dtistry,  but  to  labor  which  wants  Jobs  In 
indiutry.  and  to  the  farmers  who  look  to 
labor  and  to  Industry  for  markets  for  their 
products. 

Let  us  see  just  what  Is  Involved  In  this 
question  of  profit  control. 

ntOM  WAR  TO  PEACE 

Some  day,  we  hope  soon,  this  war  will  be 
over.  Some  day  the  drums  of  war  will  roll 
out  only  to  give  cadence  to  the  steps  of  our 
boys  es  they  swing  up  Main  Street  through 
cheering  throngs  in  final  victorious  review 
before  dofllng  uniforms  for  "clvles,"  and  re- 
turning to  their  homes,  families,  and  ths 
Jobs  they  left  behind. 

Bsfors  that  dsy  comes  this  country  must 
bs  rsady.  Ths  millions  who  left  Jobs  to  go 
to  war,  or  to  do  work  In  aircraft  plants  and 
shipyards,  sxpsct  to  And  thoss  Jobs,  or  ad«- 
quats  substitutes,  whsn  thty  rsturn.  Tlis 
Nstlon's  teonomy  must  bs  mads  rsady  to  pro- 
vids  thoss  Jobs.  It  roust  be  oaads  rsady  slso 
to  fivs  work  to  millions  of  etiieia  wbo  went 
to  war  as  boys  without  a  plaee  in  tb«  mo* 
nomia  selierot  of  things,  but  who  will  return 
as  msn  who  havs  sarnsd  ths  right  to  havs 
Jobs.  And  thsro  will  bs  s  third  Isrgs  group 
for  whom  jobs  will  bs  nssdad— ths  dspsnd- 
•nts  of  tbeas  who  wont  be  eomlng  back  or 
will  corns  berk  permanently  disabled.  Tluss 
will  havs  to  bsc4)me  breadwinners. 
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BIC    POST-WAS    PROBLSlf 

jr.  no  dlacusston  of  the  reconyerslon 

period  or  the  post-war  period  to  follow  can 
be  eeparated  from  the  really  fundamental 
problem  that  mxut  be  solved — ^the  problem  of 
poet-war  employment. 

In  plain  language.  If  we  hope  to  have  a 
peaeeful  peace  at  home  when  the  war  ends, 
we  must  plan  our  reconversion  to  a  peace- 
time economy  so  that  it  will  be  lush  with 
employment  opportunities  for  the  ten-mll- 
llon-odd  veterans  who  will  be  seeking  them. 
•long  with  the  other  millions  who  will  be 
gctoued  from  war  plants. 

This  problem  cannot  be  chalked  up  on  a 
blackboard  for  solution.  It  Is  a  problem  in 
human  lives,  etched  in  broken  hearts,  blasted 
careers,  mangled  limbs,  orphaned  children. 
wMowed  young  matrons,  bereft  parents  of 
nlaalng  aona.  blood,  sweat,  and  tears. 
pBorrrs  make  jobs 

You  cannot  separate  profit  from  the  free- 
enterprise  system.  They  are  inseparable.  As 
Prof.  John  V  Van  Sickle,  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity aptly  put  it; 

"The  capitalistic  engine  is  built  to  oper- 
ate with  the  fuel  of  profits  and  the  lubrica- 
tion of  confidence." ' 

Take  away  profits  and  you  take  away  the 
incentive  to  prodfca.  Take  away  profits  and 
you  take  away  Jobs.  Take  away  profits  and 
you  take  away  the  urge  to  keep  costs  down 
and  to  offer  better  quality  at  lower  prices. 
Take  away  profits  and  you  take  away  the  pri- 
vate enterprlae  system.  Regulations  unduly 
iwoflts  thus  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
sjfstem. 

The  profit  motive  has  been  widely  reccg- 
nleed  in  both  peace  and  war.  When  ue 
wanted  an  expanded  output  of  agricultural 
ptodttCts,  what  did  we  do?  We  permited 
fans  frteee  to  rise  and  fixed  high  support 
prlece  so  that  It  would  be  more  profitable  to 
produce  the  required  items.  When  we  de- 
sired to  expand  the  output  of  war  goods, 
workers  were  induced  to  migrate  to  war-pro- 
duction centers  by  offers  of  higher  wages. 
Ctmiract-renegottatlon  ofBclals  of  the  armed 
foress  bsTs  allowed  profits  up  to  20  percent, 
and  more  to  war  contractors.  No  matter 
where  we  turn  In  our  economy,  we  find  evl- 
danost  of  the  caulytic  role  played  by  profits 
in  BtlaBUlatinf  production. 

pares  coNTBOL.  ntorrr  coiinoL.  and  congrkss 

The  main  objective  of  wartime  price  con- 
trol la  to  prevent  inflationary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Inevitably,  such  control  over 
prices  has  some  incidental  effect  upon  profits. 

But  profit  control  has  been  made.  In  cer- 
talB  dlrectlTea  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
BtaUUastlon  and  orders  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Adminlatration.  an  end  m  Itself  rather  than 
an  incident.  When  the  O.  P.  A.  undertakes 
to  control  profits  rather  than  prices,  It  hits 
at  the  heart  of  the  tree-enterprise  system,  to 
which  we  look  for  the  millions  of  post-war 
Jotaa  that  will  be  needed  after  victory  has 
bMtt  won. 

These  attempts  to  control  proflu  do  not 
stem  from  the  law  itself.  Congress  has 
shown  s  full  understanding  of  the  key  role 
of  the  profit  motive  in  expanding  output  and 
lowsrlng  costs. 

Afsin  and  again  tbs  Congrsas  and  Its  eom- 
mittees  have  scted  to  eonaervs  and  satsguard 
tiM  ptoAt  motive.  The  Emergency  Price 
OOalNl  Ad  oC  1943  says  that  ceilings  shall 
be  adjusted  for  "general  increases  or  de- 
creases in  profits."  Congressional  commit- 
tals have  criticised  cost-plus  contracts 
aevanly  oa  the  ground  that  they  take  away 
the  laaanttTa  to  cut  cosu 

At  the  same  time  Congrees  has  permitted 
no  profiteering  in  th:s  war.  It  passed  an 
excess-profits  tax  to  take  away  95  percent  of 
profits  above  a  level  specified  as  normal.    On 


'  Bas  Private  Enterprise  a  Future?— Trusts 
and  Brtatas.  May  1944. 


sales  to  the  Ooveriuner  t 
renegotiation  where  tfey 
profits.    As  previously 
margins  up  to  20  perce  nt 
In  individual  renegotli  tlon 
extraordinary  efDcienc3 
tions,  or  the  assumptii  n 


prices  are  subject  to 

produce  excessive 

noted,  however,  profit 

have  been  allowed 

cases  because  of 

Inventive  contrlbu- 

of  unusual  risks. 


tlNCXaTAINTT   TO  I  BUSimCSSMBN 


The  desire  to  contrpl 
sake  manifested  by  O. 
created   an   unhealthy 
circles  everywhere,  partjcularly 
facturers  of  consumer 

Businessmen  have 
Government    directlvei 
seeks  to  contrpl  profit 
inspired  or  v«-ltten  by 
ment  bureaus  who  wa 
nomic  system  In  essetitial 
bright  young  men,  who 
cal  of  the  private  ent  srprise 
past,  want  to  substitute 
mentation  for  our  free 
trcl  would  be  one  effedtive 

Now.  we  are  not  goli  g 
problems  that  lie  aheac 
become  Jittery,  fearfu 
new  efforts  to  squeeze 
ernrccnt  decree.     Yet 
happening.    Businessi 
who   must  provide   thfc 
venture  capital  for  enterprise 
see  and  plan  ahead, 
steps  to  recover  their 
sonable  rettirn  If  the; 
control    by    Oovernmfnt 
possible. 

Some   people  say: 
are  Jittery.    What  of  1 

The  answer  is  that 
imable  to  make  a  prof  t 
they  run  their  enterpi  Ifcs 
or  abandon   operation  s 
Jobs  and  less  goods, 
falling  standard  of  Uv^g 

TWO  PCTCINT   Ot 
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profit  for  its  own 
S.  S.  and  O.  P.  A.  has 
tension    in    business 
among  manu- 
;oods. 
become  convinced  that 
and    orders    which 
for  its  own  sake  are 
Employees  of  Govern- 
t  to  change  our  eco- 
respects.    These 
have  been  glibly  crlti- 
system  in  the 
bureftucratic  regl- 
economy.    Profit  con- 
way  to  do  this. 
to  solve  the  thorny 
if  our  manufacturers 
from  day  to  day  of 
jrofit  margin  by  Gov- 
hat  Is  exactly  what  Is 
n,   large   and   small, 
know-how   and  the 
must  be  able  to 
that  they  can  take 
losts  and  earn  a  rea- 
are  efficient.    Pi-oflt 
makes    this    im- 


The  much  discussed 
most    Inclusive    profit 
Issued   by    a   Goverar^ent 
origin  in   the 
priced  textile  lines 
manufacturers  could 
Ing  costs  except  by 
lines.    The  result  was 
come  coiisumers,  whc 
priced  goods  or  do 
Under  these  condition* 
sure  to  expand  outpu  ; 
low-priced  lines 

A  program  was  final^ 
the  W.  P   B.  would  m  ike 
terlals  required  to  profluce 
and  the  O.  P.  A.  wou 
In  price  ceilings  so  tha 
not  lose  money  on  sujh 

Since  a  rise  In  ceill  kg 
In  this  p!an,  approva 
nomlc  StKblllzatlon 
Vinson  Isiucd  a  dlredtive 
O.  P.  A.  on  November 
the  principles  to  govi  rn 
adjustments.    This  directive 
to  2  percent,  before  ti 
adjustments     it   was 
that  time,  although 
leased  to  the  public 
pubUsh<Hl  excerpts  revealed 
that,  instead  of  being 
lines,  the  directive  affiled 
civilian  goods." 
control  for  its  own 
victory  within  the 
tlon. 

The  directive  caused 
In  business  circles 
sued  a  "clarification 
this  second  statement 
first  order  "was  Intended 
if  not  exclusively  to 


Cleai  y 
ss  te 


thit 

'on 


Suppose   businessmen 

?    Who  cares?" 

'hen  businessmen  are 

no  matter  how  well 

they  will  curtail 

This  means  fewer 

Unemployment  and  a 

will  result. 


NOTHING — VINSON 

Vinson  directive,  the 

control    measure    yet 

agency,   had    Its 

dlsappefcrance  of   many  low- 

froin  the  market  because 

keep  pace  with  rls- 

turfilng  out  higher-priced 

hardship  for  low -In - 

had  to   buy  hlgher- 

wltfiout  certain  products. 

there  developed  pres- 

of  t^e  disappearing 
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Has 


evolved  under  which 

available  the  ma- 

low-prlced  items, 

permit  adjustments 

manufacturers  would 

production. 

prices  was  Involved 

of  the  Office  of  Eco- 

requlred .     Director 

to  W.  P.  B.  and 

10,  1043,  laying  down 

such  price  celling 

II  limited  profits 

es,  in  all  such  celling 

not   made  public   at 

were  finally  re- 

n  December  13.    The 

the  amazing  fact 

;onflc.ed  to  low-priced 

to  all  "essential 

advocates  of  profit 

had  scored  a  great 

of  Price  Stabliiza- 


ejcerpts. 


Ot  ce 


such  consternation 

Director  Vinson  Is- 

January  26,  1944.    In 

he  e>:plalned  that  the 

tc  apply  primarily 

he  fl<;ld  of  basic  tex- 


tiles and  apparel.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
W.  P.  B.  officials  •  •  •  It  was  broadened 
to  Include  other  essential  consumer  goods. 
This  has  served,  however,  to  create  so  much 
misunderstanding  that  I  am  constrained  to 
revert  to  the  original  purpose  and  Intent- 
ment  of  the  directives.  Therefore,  it  will  in 
the  futiu-e  apply  only  to  textiles  and  ap- 
parel." 

But,  after  thus  seemingly  narrowing  the 
troublesome  term  "essential  consumer  goods," 
Director  Vinson  then  went  on  to  say: 

"Problems  arising  in  connection  with 
shortages  of  other  consumer  goods  where 
price  adjustments  are  Involved  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  this  office  (O.  E.  8.)  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis,  for  treatment  which  is  con- 
sistent in  principle  with  that  provided  for 
textiles  and  apparel." 

With  one  hand.  Director  Vinson  sought  to 
reassure  manufacturers  of  civilian  goods  other 
than  textiles.  With  the  other,  he  gave  profit 
control  fight  back  to  them — in  spades. 

The  Vinson  directive  made  2  percent,  be- 
fore taxes,  the  maximum  profit  in  such  price- 
ceiling  adjustments.  But  where  a  manufac- 
turer reports  profits,  once  again,  before  taxes, 
more  than  double  those  earned  in  the  1936-39 
base  period,  no  profit  whatever  over  costs 
would  be  allowed.  Here  was  profit  control 
with  a  vengeance. 

Manufacturers,  naturally,  were  profoundly 
disturbed,  particularly  the  thousands  of 
smaller  concerns  for  whom  clvlllRn-gooda 
manufacture  had  become  an  urgent,  Immedi- 
ate problem.  As  large  prime  contractors  In- 
creased their  efficiency,  and  as  they  received 
notice  of  cut-backs  on  their  war  orders,  they 
tended  more  and  more  to  pull  In  their  sub- 
contracts. This  hit  smaller  manufacturers 
who  were  working  on  these  subcontracts. 
Considering  the  substantial  Investment  re- 
quired  for  reconversion  and  the  risks  in- 
volved, these  smaller  manufacturers  could 
not  see  how  they  could  undertake  to  return 
to  their  peacetime  operations  under  a  2-per- 
cent or  no-profit-maxlmum  rule. 

JX7ST    NOTHING— iBOWLES 

The  Vinson  directive  tried  to  limit  profits 
to  a  maximum  of  2  percent.  In  April,  ths 
O.  P.  A.  decided  lo  go  the  O.  E.  S.  one  step 
better  by  providing  that  price  ceilings  for 
many  products  could  allow  no  profit  at  all. 

A  very  Important  price  order  applicable  to 
many  consumers  durable  goods  is  MPR  188, 
which  covers  such  products  as  hou.sehold 
furniture,  office  equipment  and  machines, 
dental  supplies,  commercial  kitchen  uten- 
sils, and  similar  Items.  The  amendment  to 
this  order  Issued  in  April  provides  that,  when 
setting  celling  prices  of  these  products  to 
permit  resumption  of  their  manufacture,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  will  make  them 
high  enough  to  cover  only  manufacturing, 
packing,  and  shipping  costs.  Where  a  man- 
ufacturer's entire  operation  is  actiially  being 
conducted  at  a  loss,  the  celling  price  cotild 
be  high  enough  to  cover  selling  and  admin- 
istrative costs  as  well. 

Here,  profit  control  for  Its  own  salts 
reaches  its  logical  end — the  elimination  of 
profits.  What  would  this  mean  to  our  post- 
war economic  system?  How  can  Industry 
be  expected  to  provide  millions  of  new  Jobs 
if  It  can  only  recover  costs,  and  no  more,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  the  products  sold  or 
how  economically  they  are  manufactured 
and  distributed? 

LET'S  BE  SXNSIBLE   AXOXTT  THIS 

We  don't  want  to  have  post-war  Inflation. 
We  don't  want  to  have  a  post-war  depression. 
We  don't  want  to  have  poet-war  unemploy- 
ment. 

Rigid  profit  control  creates  conditions  that 
may  bring  on  all  of  these  evils.  By  dis- 
couraging reconversion  and  curtailing  pro- 
duction, profit  control  ctirtails  the  supply 
of  goods,  thus  paving  the  way  for  a  runaway 
price  rise.  Reduced  production,  also,  spells 
depression  and  tinemployment. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  infla- 
tion, we  must  have  adequate  production.  We 
are  not  going  to  get  productiim  if  capital  and 
management  are  scared  away  through  fears 
instilled  in  businessmen  by  ifforts  to  control 
profit  for  Its  own  sake. 

Let's  not  monkey  with  this  thing.  It  Is 
too  important.  The  Nation  must  not  permit 
personal  differences,  political  differences, 
Ideological  differences,  and  other  clashes  of 
viewpoint  to  take  our  eyes  off  the  ball.  Our 
country's  problem  Is  to  see  that  there  Is  full 
opportunity  for  employment  for  all  who 
want  to  work  when  the  war  Is  over.  Anything 
that  even  threatens  to  impilr  the  solution 
of  that  problem  must  be  dscarded  in  the 
common  cause. 

Our  country's  war  production  triumphs 
which  followed  conversion  from  a  peacetime 
economy  have  been  the  industrial  miracle 
of  the  ages.  It  has  been  praised  as  such  even 
by  Marshal  Stalin,  This  t.lumph  was  not 
accomplished  by  rigid  profit  control.  It  was 
made  possible  by  the  dual  incentives  of  rea- 
sonable profits  and  the  patriotic  appeal  which 
caur>d  both  labor  and  capital  to  turn  out 
the  best  that  was  in  them.  Let's  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  conversion  In  solving  our 
reconversion  problems,  particularly  since  the 
patriotic  motive  necessarily  becomes  less  po- 
tent once  hostilities  cease. 

Let's  be  sensible  about  this  thing. 


We  Are  at  the  Crottroadt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  wiacoNsn« 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1944^ 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  njmarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  an  edltjrial  by  Charles 
E.  Broughton,  fighting  I>'inocratic  editor 
of  the  Sheboygan  Press: 

wa  ABC  AT  THS  CS«)68aOA0a 

In  a  two-party  government  such  as  we 
have  members  of  both  par'  les  owe  it  to  the 
Government  to  enter  full  tickets,  not  only 
in  the  primary  but  in  the  general  election. 
Unless  you  have  a  State  ticket  and  candi- 
dates for  the  assembly  and  senate  In  every 
district  you  are  promoting  absentee  voting. 
The  same  Is  true  of  a  county  ticket.  When 
the  two  conventions,  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican, are  held  in  Chiaigo  nominees  will 
be  offered  to  the  people  anc  platforms  adopt- 
ed. Unless  we  have  complete  State  legislature 
and  county  tickets  we  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  would  1  Ike  nothing  better 
than  to  upset  much  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  in  the  la  it  11  years. 

When  President  Rooseve  t  went  Into  office 
in  1933  we  had  the  most  pathetic  situation 
in  all  history.  We  had  sour  kitchens  in  oper- 
ation and  people  stsrvlng  while  others  had 
plenty.  The  purchasing  ptwer  of  the  Nation 
had  broken  down  and  factories  were  closed; 
banks  had  already  closed  In  many  instances 
and  we  were  in  mortal  ten  or  as  to  what  was 
to  happen.  Revolution  wis  in  the  making, 
and  that  same  situation  vUl  recur  again  if 
we  are  not  guardians  of  our  own  destiny. 

You  can't  expect  to  win  ii  Presidential  elec- 
tion without  a  united  fnnt  here  at  home. 
Tou  can't  have  partial  tlc:cets  and  expect  to 
combat  a  well-organized  and  well-greased 
machine.  There  isn't  a  me  mber  of  the  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  Party  Who  doesn't  owe 
it  to  his  Government  to  gi  t  out  and  see  that 
the  tickets  are  filled  and  tien  foUow  through 
with  an  organization  almod  to  win  an  elec- 
tion.   We  have  48  States   and  unless  every 


State  is  linked  up  to  the  national  election 
with  a  complete  ticket  we  may  sacrifice  the 
electoral  vote  in  that  particular  State. 

Tou  will  recall  back  In  the  time  of  the 
Wilson-Hughes  election  the  results  finally 
rested  upon  one  State,  and  we  doubt  very 
much -today  whether  Mr.  Wilson  would  have 
been .  elected  If  Charles  Evans  Hughes  had 
not  passed  Senator  HnuM  Johnson  up  when 
he  visited  California,  normally  Republican. 
They  resented  the  slight  and  voted  for  Wil- 
son. 

We  point  to  California  as  an  example  of 
what  can  occur  in  any  election  if  we  fall  to 
organise,  or  if .  as  in  the  case  of  California,  we 
overlook  a  bet.  We  are  much  concerned 
about  Wisconsin,  with  only  6  days  to  the 
final  filing  of  nomination  papers.  True,  if  a 
candidate  withdraws,  the  party's  State  cen- 
tral committee  can  fill  the  vacancy,  but  that 
is  never  as  successful  as  an  aroused  sentiment 
in  support  of  a  conference-endorsed  candi- 
date or  one  whose  nomination  papers  have 
been  filed  and  who  is  a  candidate  in  the 
primary. 

Supposing  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  to  run  for  re- 
election or  be  drafted  at  the  coming  con- 
vention; that  would  not  insure  Wisconsin's 
electoral  vote  for  him.  It  takes  a  mighty 
organization  knitted  together  in  every  one  of 
the  71  counties  to  Insure  that  result. 

It  is  with  this  In  mind  that  we  appeal 
to  the  people  in  this  county  and  every 
cotmty  in  the  State  to  have  a  full  county 
ticket;  and  If  you  have  no  candidate  for 
Congress,  draft  someone  and  draft  him  now. 
Democratic  National  Committeeman 
Thomas  King  has  done  a  good  Job  as  far  as 
his  duties  are  concerned,  but  it  takes  more 
than  one  man  to  bring  about  victory.  He 
has  consented  to  run  for  State  treasvirer.  In 
order  to  fill  the  ticket.  It  takes  a  mighty 
big  man  to  accept  this  responsibility,  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  test. 

The  Republicans  have  numerous  candidates 
and  ample  funds  and  they  are  prepared  to 
give  the  Democratic  Party  a  real  test  as  to 
strength.  It  would  be  a  source  of  keen  re- 
gret If  the  American  public  were  to  face  de- 
feat because  the  people  were  willing  to  accept 
all  the  benefits  of  the  last  three  administra- 
tions and  did  nothing  in  return — In  other 
words,  shirked  their  responsibility. 

Up  to  this  time  no  Republican  candidate 
who  is  an  avowed  enemy  of  Isolation  has  been 
able  to  muster  strength  In  the  party  oppos- 
ing the  Democrats.  The  old  war  horses  want 
to  name  their  candidate,  and  they  want  an 
isolationist  and  a  Roosevelt  hater.  They 
want  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Harding  so 
that  they  can  dictate  a  candidate.  We  had 
a  Harding  and  a  Coolldge  and  a  Hoover,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  resulted  In  financial 
disaster.  The  voters  would  be  short  in  mem- 
ory If  they  encouraged  a  return  to  those 
days.  Social  Sectirity,  aid  for  the  unfortu- 
nates, and  a  return  to  isolation  would  undo 
all  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  during  the 
last  11  years.  The  foreclosures  on  homes  and 
farms  are  not  so  far  back  that  we  can  forget. 
Yes.  we  can  gamble  In  this  election  and 
loae  the  fruits  of  our  labors.  We  can  Invite 
another  disaster.  PoUowlng  a  war,  there  is 
bound  to  be  prosperity,  but  what  of  10  years 
hence?  Will  we  be  In  the  saddle  for  s  depres- 
sion or  a  war,  or  will  we  make  this  war  a 
final  one?  That  question  will  be  decided  in 
the  coming  election,  for  the  winners  will 
make  the  peace. 

Naturally  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  enemies 
by  his  fearless  stand,  his  intense  desire  to  win 
the  war  Irrespective  of  party  success.  The 
Old  Guard  is  at  the  signpost  hoping  to  profit 
by  those  who  think  they  have  been  subjected 
to  certain  restrictions  or  hardships.  Meas- 
ure these  by  the  hardships  of  the  men  and 
women  In  the  service,  and  they  are  mere 
trlfies.  America  must  awake  if  It  would  pre- 
vent another  war.  and  make  the  United  States 
a  breathing  and  living  democracy,  and  play 
Its  part  In  a  Just  and  lasting  world  peace. 


Address  of  WilHam  H.  Webb,  Ezecative 
^e  President,  National  Riyert  and 
Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

or  FLOsmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  William  H.  Webb,  executive  vice 
president.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  before  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  port  of  Miami,  Fla., 
Monday.  May  22.  1944: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Propeller 
Club,  and  distinguished  guests:  It  Is  a  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  you 
m  the  twelfth  annual  celebration  of  National 
Maritime  Day.  I  have  been  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  New  York  City,  and  am 
familiar  with  the  splendid  work  of  your  or- 
ganization on  behalf  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  The  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  through  the  years  has  cooper- 
ated closely  with  your  national  headquarters 
on  many  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  first 
time  we  can  say  truthfully  that  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine  is  sitting  on  top  of 
the  world.  We  now  have  the  greatest  ton- 
nage any  nation  has  ever  possessed  In  the 
history  of  shipping. 

Statistics  are  dry,  but  In  round  numbers 
we  have  about  SO, 000 ,000  tons.  The  ship- 
building and  ship-repairing  and  conversion 
Industry  has  done  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tion Jobs  of  all  times.  It  was  done  under 
the  pressure  of  war.  but  every  real  Ameri- 
can— especially  you  men  gathered  here— 
wants  to  see  the  result  of  this  war  produc- 
tion redound  to  our  benefit  and  advantage 
after  the  war. 

The  national  president  of  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Miami  explained  how  Important  our 
merchant  fleet  is  going  to  be  in  the  peace 
negotiations.  The  colorful  phrase  that 
Commander  Tode  used  was  that  our  shipping 
will  be  "the  blue  chips  at  the  peace  table," 
and  he  sounded  a  very  serious  warning  that 
this  country  should  not  let  Itself  be  horn- 
swoggled  out  of  the  advantage  It  now  has. 
1  cannot  add  much  to  that  message  but  when 
the  time  comes  I  hope  this  community 
through  its  citizens,  through  you  men.  your 
Cbngressmen  and  Senators,  will  stand  up  and 
demand  that  we  do  not  lose  any  advantages 
we  have  gained. 

It  has  been  our  past  experience  thst  after 
wars  we  always  slide  back  because  public  in- 
terest is  not  sufficiently  maintained.  We 
mtut  not  let  that  happen  again.  The  press 
of  your  city  Is  alert  to  the  problem,  and  I 
want  to  quote  briefly  from  an  editorial  that 
commented  on  Mr.  Tode's  visit.  The  Miami 
Herald  said: 

"We  can  take  our  rightful  place  as  a  great 
maritime  nation  after  the  guru  are  stilled  if 
we  let  common  sense  dictate  that  we  must 
not  fritter  or  give  away  with  peace  what  we 
have  amassed  through  the  travail  of  war,  but 
capitalize  on  our  merchant-fleet  potential 
to  strengthen  national  defense  and  benefit 
otxr  economic  security." 

No  speech  that  I  could  make  on  this  fun- 
damental problem  could  compete  with  the 
evidence  of  men  like  Admiral  Land  and  Ad- 
miral Vlckery  which  will  appear  In  to- 
morrows newspapers.      Consequently  1  am 
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going    to    give   you    •    somewhat    different 
Ulk. 

As  all  of  jou  may  not  be  familiar  with  the 
work  at  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
CoDgMM.  permit  me  first  to  tell  you  some- 
th&tg  ut  oat  organlHitlon,  Its  scope,  and  pur> 
poses.  TIml  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
grats Is  a  nonpartisan,  nonprofit  association, 
dedicated  to  the  Improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  inland  waterways  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States. 

Criginally  organized  In  the  year  1901,  It 
was  s  pioneer  in  the  struggle  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  resources  and  has  taken 
s  leading  and  active  part  In  this  fight  fur 
nrore  than  four  decades. 

All  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bapmentatives  are  honorary  members  of  the 
RlT*n  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  many  of 
tb«B  take  an  active  part  In  iU  work.  The 
oOean  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  en- 
gaged In  river  and  harbor  work  are  likewise 
ex  ofllelo  members  of  the  Congress. 

The  active  membership  of  the  congress  Is 
composed  of  States,  cities,  chamt)ers  of  com- 
merce, waterway  and  similar  associations. 
AraM.  MEUl  individuals,  numbering  upward 
of  aSjOOO  located  In  every  SUte  in  the  Union. 
Among  IU  members  are  many  nationally 
known  public  olDclals.  as  well  as  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  business  and  profesalonal 
World. 

Tne  organmtlon  has  for  IU  purpose  the 
promotion  of  continued  improvement  of  the 
Ration's  rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  and  water- 
ways, and  the  investigstion  and  approval 
of  justifiable  waUrway  projecu  throughout 
the  country.  It  provides  a  forum  for  dls- 
euaalon  of  all  problems  relating  to  water  de- 
Wlopment  and  use.  serves  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  coordinating  the  activities  of  local  and 
sectional  organisations,  and  affords  a  means 
for  securing  united  action  by  all  the  Inter- 
eaU  coBoemcd  with  the  various  pbasee  of 
water  development. 

It  Is  venerally  the  policy  of  the  congress 
to  follow  the  reconxmendations  of  the  United 
8Ut«8  Army  Kngineers  in  advocating  proj- 
ecu.  and  it  is  in  no  sense  an  organization 
which  approves  any  project  of  the  pork- 
barrel  type.  Virtually  every  bill  passed  by 
the  Federal  Oongreaa  for  Improvement  of 
harbors  and  waterways  has  been  composed 
almost  in  toto  of  projecu  previously  investi- 
gated and  recommended  by  the  National 
Bivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

The  projecu  endorsed  by  the  congress 
upon  the  recommendstlon  of  lu  projecu 
committee,  composed  of  an  outsunding  wa- 
terway leader  In  each  of  the  engineering 
divisions  of  the  United  States,  are  vigorously 
and  continuously  advocated  for  inclusion  in 
the  Ctovemment's  public  works  program  and 
am>roprtatlons  or  allocations  of  ftuds  sought 
therefor. 

May  r  emphasise  that  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  Is  not  sectional  or  re- 
gional but  national  in  IU  scope.  It  looks  at 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  general  welfare  of 
**'■  'V'*J*''<*"  *o  ••«  railroads,  airways,  and 
blgbways  develop  and  prosper.  Our  organl- 
■atlon  is  interested  not  only  in  the  improve- 
ment of  maritime  and  inland  navigation.  In 
river  and  harbor  development,  but  it  is  slso 
concerned  with  flood  control,  the  generation 
of  hydroelectric  power,  irrigation,  reclama- 
tion, conservation  of  otir  soil  and  forests  and 
tbe  uMj—tloa  «  onr  land  and  wster  re- 
tmnm.  We  tfnl  wtth  the  very  things  that 
are  so  vital  and  neeeasary  to  our  war  effort 
and  support  these  projecu  which  are  essential 
to  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  there  U  a  Oovern. 
ment  agency  to  which  the  obligation  of  the 
people  rtins,  an  afancy  which  for  generations 
Me  enjoyed  the  erteem.  the  confidence,  and 
the  respect  at  the  American  people.  I  speak 
of  the  Corps  of  engineers  of  the  United  Sutes 
Anny.  I  know  that  a  grateful  coxmtry  and  a 
«r«teful  poeterlty  will  remember  the  high 
sUndards  of  conduct  and  the  fine  quality  of 
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vision  which  that  corps 
will  continue  to 
America. 

Your  Virginia  Key 
presented  before  our 
Professor  Hart,  Captain 
that  they  Induced  the 
Congress  to  give  it  a  Nc 
glad  to  work  with  your 
and  now  the  bill  wbicl 
adopt  the  project  Is  in 
islative  enactment. 

We  have  been  delight^ 
have  created  a  port 
tell  you  that  having  a 
charged  with  p>ort  mat 
your  progress.    Most  of 
munity  dissension  and 
pered  your  progress  In 
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extreme  local  Importan  e 
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emment  that  are  charge  J 
projecu.    When    the 
Hart>ors  Congress  endorsed 
felt    its   development 
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know  that  this  alone  Is 
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Justification  on  previous 
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implement  potentialities 
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Let  me  take  my  cue 
made  before  this  club 
ston  in  the  year  1940 
Maritime  Day.     Tour 
was  Col.  R.  A.  Wheeler, 
ber  of  the  Board  of 
Harbors.    This  same 
Oen.  R.  A.  Wheeler  who 
ject  of  an  article  in 
Post  beca\ise  of  his 
menu.    Men  of  General 
do    not    make    statements 
course  of  that  speech  In 
references  to  the  fact 
develop  iU  back  countr3 
have  in  mind  the 
as  edible  vegetables  but 
ahould  t  ike  advantage 
tural  producu  that  can 
dustrlal  purpoees. 

In  the  course  of 
that  is  forwarded  to  us  . 
that  the  Propeller  Club 
a  proponent  of  exundlifc 
the  Miami  Canal  to  Lake 
Considering   the  niunc 
divisions  and  rival  interests 
you  have  a  big  job  on 
nearly  90  years  in  waurw^y 
a  great  many  extremely 
▼olved  set-upe  successfully 
sections  of  the  country 
The  National  Rivers  ■ 
as  I  have  said,  is  interest^ 
and  sell  conservation  as 
waterways.    The  Propell 
extetision  of  Miami  Rlvir 
would  serve  all  three  of 
would  open  up  some  1.300 
most    productive    land 
through  locks  and  other 
ods  you  could  check  the 
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ills  win  be  done,  so 
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lookiilg  over  information 
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of  muck  soil,  prevent  the  fires  that  have  filled 
this  area  with  smoke,  and  provide  a  perpetual 
water  supply  for  the  city  of  Miami. 

The  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  H.  R. 
3961,  authorizes  surveys  of  a  ntimber  of  proj- 
ecu through  the  central  part  of  the  State  to 
which  this  Miami-Lake  Okeechobee  waterway 
would  provide  a  final  link  and  open  up  a 
vast  area  for  water  transportation.  From 
the  national  point  of  view  this  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee-Mlami  link  would  complete  a  continental 
pattern  of  the  utmost  significance. 

Pbur  years  ago  General  Wheeler  told  you 
to   pay   attention    to   agricultural    develop- 
ment, and  it  Is  plain  what  he  was  driving 
at.     The  Army  Engineers  do  not  merely  lock 
at  facilities  on   an  urban  water  front,  but 
they  tak;  into  consideration  the  entire  tribu- 
tary area.     The  Okeechobee  watershed  is  un- 
questionably  one    of   you-   great    tributary 
areas.    In  this  section  you  have  the  greatest 
winter  farm   production    within   easy   reach 
of  northern  markets.     But  that  Is  not  all. 
In  those  vast  acres  ycu  also  have  resources 
of  an   agricultural   nature  that  can   be  de- 
veloped and  processed  Into  some  1,500  manu- 
factured producU.    You  already  have  a  b'g 
sugar  mUl.    I  undersUnd  a  $2C  000.000  starch 
mill  is  being  built;  that  there  are  numerous 
plastic  products  contemplated,  and  that  the 
cattle  business  Is  also  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.     You  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  any  number  of  indus- 
tries based  on  your  distinctive  climatic  and 
soil   conditions.     From  a  national   point   of 
view  it  is  the  contribution  that  you  can  make 
by  Uklng  advantage  of  these  resources  that 
fits  you  Into  the  national  picture — enables 
you  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  national 
economy  that  perhaps  no  other  area  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  country  can  offer.    All 
of  these  things  will  increase  your  port  busi- 
ness, your  wholesale  business,  and  your  re- 
tall  business. 

Your  club  has  made  such  a  signal  contri- 
bution m  the  preparation  of  material  that 
won  approval  for  Virginia  Key  and  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  that  I  am  confident  when 
you  put  yourselves  down  to  It  you  can  make 
out  as  energetic  and  as  well  documented  a 
case  for  your  back  country  as  you  have  for 
your  Urmlnal  and  deep-water  facilities  on 
the  sea  lanes. 

And  now  Just  a  word  about  foreign  trade. 
My  good  friend.  Tom  Lyons,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  was  here  last  January 
to  tell  you  about  a  foreign  trade  aone.  He 
also  spoke  about  aviation's  role  In  the  post- 
war period.  I  have  heard  that  some  people 
were  surprised  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
waterborne  commerce.  Anyone  who  does  not 
face  the  progress  of  aviation  in  cargo-carry- 
ing, frankly  Is  going  to  be  left  far  behind. 
Also  he  is  going  to  miss  the  boat  If  he  Ignores 
aviation  as  a  passenger  carrier.  The  prac- 
tical, big  steamship  lines  are  not  so  short- 
sighted. They  have  today  on  the  drawing 
board  revisions  of  ship  plans  that  uke  Into 
account  competition  by  airplanes.  One  of 
the  things  Mr.  Lyons  brought  out  In  his 
speech,  which  I  have  read  with  great  InUrest 
and  which  was  widely  publUhed.  is  the  fact 
that  before  you  can  put  In  a  foreign  trade 
zone  you  have  to  make  a  thorough  economic 
survey  to  find  out  what  purpoees  it  can  serve. 
Such  a  survey  should  be  made  regardleae  of 
whether  you  apply  for  a  foreign  trade  zone 
later  because  without  It  your  foreign  trade 
progress  csn  only  be  made  by  fumbling  in 
the  dark  and  hoping  that  you  will  stumble 
on  something  good. 

Miami  Is  one  of  the  cities  credited  with 
being  able  to  hold  IU  war  gains  in  popula- 
tion. There  Is  ample  proof  that  it  cannot 
only  hold  these  gains  but  should  make  new 
ones.  Your  marine  program  should  not 
merely  keep  pace.  It  should  be  several  jumos 
ahead.  *^ 

And  now  in  closing  may  I  express  on  be- 
half of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress the  great  pleasure  we  had  In  sUglng 


ear  last  convention  in  your  ma0c  city  just 
S  weeks  befora  Pearl  Harbcr.  The  pleasant 
memories  of  that  event  are  still  fresh  In  our 
minds  and  we  look  forward  io  returning  after 
the  war  to  yoiu  fair  city,  glamorous,  entranc- 
ing, beautiful,  inspiring  kliaml,  that  glis- 
tens and  gleams  and  nestle  i  like  a  diamond 
buckle  upon  the  slippered  fwt  of  Florida. 


InTamn  Presents  Test  of  RoosereH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  TLLIMOIk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEi?ltESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  read  an 
article  by  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  in 
Hearst's  Baltimore  News-Post  of  June 
10.  1944.  I  derived  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction from  it  becaus<!  it  is  evidence 
that  the  Hearst  newspivpers.  once  vio- 
lently antagonistic  toward  this  adminis- 
tration, are  coming  to  realize  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  Is  making  a  really  effec- 
tive effort  to  achieve  as  early  a  war  vic- 
tory as  possible,  regardless  of  the  effect 
an  early  victory  would  .lave  on  his  own 
political  fortunes.  This  article  by  Mr. 
Lewis  clearly  shows  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  are  at  all  times  first 
and  political  advantage:  i  secondary  with 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  article  in  question  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

ijfVASxoN  PaaBcirrs  Tarr  or  Roosxvslt 
(By  Pulton  Levis.  Jr.) 

WASHnfOTOM,  June  10.— Many  and  glorious 
win  be  the  sagas  about  the  courage  and 
heroism  of  the  O.  I.  Joes  who  swarmed  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  last  Tuesday. 

But  in  that  Allied  In  vat  ion  there  was  an- 
other bit  of  covirage  that  leems  to  have  gone 
unnoticed. 

It  was  on  the  part  of  Pn  nklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  It  consisted  of  the  simple  act  of  giving 
the  nod  for  the  invasion  to  go  on,  at  that 
particular  time. 

It  was  a  political  rather  than  physical 
courage. 

But  it  took  plenty,  b>)cause  it's  a  clear 
cinch  that  the  material  zatlon  of  the  in- 
vasion completely  changes  the  llghU  and 
shadows  on  the  November  Presidential  elec- 
tion picture. 

And  the  President  must  have  foreseen  thoee 
Implications  when  he  gave  the  orders. 

There's  no  tise  cradlinf;  this  thing  in  soft 
language  and  frills. 

The  truth  is  tbat  a  C4  insiderable  number 
of  the  more  fanatical  Rcoeevelt  haters  were 
convinced  that  the  Presldmt  was  going  to  put 
off  any  Invasion  attempt  until  stKh  a  time 
that  the  war  would  still  be  going  on  as  of 
election  day. 

oauaaom  TKormirr 

A  gruesome  and  dlabol'.cal  idea,  to  be  sure, 
but  many  are  the  antt-Ni  w  Dealers  who  have 
ntvaed  and  even  whispered  tbst  srispleton. 

Some  backed  Into  it  by  saying  that  he 
probably  was  not  doing  it  by  deliberate  de- 
sign and  intention,  but  rather  that  the  sub- 
consclotu  wish  was  fatiiering  bis  military 
decUions. 

The  decision  as  to  when  an  army  Is  ready 
to  strike  is  riddled  wltb  Indetermlnables, 
anyway. 


PLATTSIBLS  WXTLAMATICOK 

It  would  be  easy,  they  said,  to  rationalise 
a  continued  postponement  on  the  grounds 
that  time  cosU  nothing,  and  the  longer  we 
were  prepared  the  less  would  be  the  final 
coet  to  us  in  casualties. 

There  were  others  who  played  the  direct 
shot;  they  believed — and  they  really  did — 
that  the  President  was  planning  It  that 
way  as  cold-blooded,  fourth-term  political 
strategy. 

Both  ideas  went  up  In  smoke,  of  course, 
on  the  Norman  sands.  The  President  kept 
faith,  even  though  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  otherwise. 

VASTUVG  oninoNS 

There  are  innumerable  competent  military 
men  all  over  the  world  who  wovikl  have  sup- 
ported a  decision  to  wait  for  more  prepara- 
tion. 

ChurchiU  is  one  of  them.  It's  open  infor- 
mation that  he  has  never  wanted  to  attempt 
a  Channel  crossing,  and  didn't  at  this  time. 

And  to  keep  political  consideration  out 
of  the  Invasion  decision  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  was  to  pick  the  hard  way. 

The  most  naive  political  adolescent  can  see. 
by  a  little  analysU,  that  all  of  the  political 
advantage  lay  on  the  side  of  postponement. 


Cmifrcss  and  ForeifB  PoUcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSITTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rboou).  I  Include  the  foltowing  address 
of  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybttmi,  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association,  New  York  City, 
on  Monday,  June  12,  1944: 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Nation  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  alertly  cousclotu  of  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  The  national  exist- 
ence might  t>e  in  perU  from  without.  But 
growth  in  material  strength  and  a  century 
of  freedom  from  serious  external  danger 
tended  to  reduce  the  popular  Interest  In 
international  matters.  Evenu  of  the  past  30 
years  have  brought  a  return  to  intense  and 
deep  interest  in  our  foreign  affairs. 

Foreign  policy  concerns  more  than  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  few  diplomaU;  It  vitally  affecu 
the  lives  of  us  all.  We  now  know,  and  we 
must  never  again  forget,  that  we  are  directly 
and  vlUlly  concerned  in  world  affairs.  As 
the  elecUd  RepresenUtlves  of  the  people. 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  play 
their  part  in  determining  that  we  have  a  for- 
eign policy  supported  by  the  enlightened 
Judgment  of  the  people,  and  that  this  policy 
will  protect  our  own  security  and  promote 
a  world  order  in  which  men  can  live  in  peace. 

The  casualty  lists  which  come  in  from  day 
to  day  are  a  grim  reminder  of  our  great  re- 
qonsibllity  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  catastrophic  war.  With  a  humility 
bom  of  sorrow,  we  must  dedicate  ouraelvee 
to  the  high  resolve  of  preserring  forever  that 
peace  which  our  brave  soldiers,  and  the  sol- 
diers of  our  gallant  Allies,  are  giving  their 
llve«  to  obUin. 

There  are  those  who  msy  Uunt  and  Jeer 
at  the  Idea  of  a  system  of  world  peace  and 
security  by  ssylng  that  It  Is  a  dreamer's 
dream,  that  it  U  Impractical,  that  It  has 
never  before  been  done.    War  obsexires  the 


fact  that  international  agreements  have  in 
the  pest  accomplished  a  good  deal  toward 
world  sectirity  and  order.  The  methods  of 
former  years  have  not  been  sufficient  to  check 
a  madman  drunk  with  power.  But,  happily, 
mankind  is  able  to  learn  from  reason  and  ex- 
perience. The  efforts  of  the  past  furnish 
experience  on  which  the  reason  of  today  may 
build. 

A  clearer  approach  to  the  problem  can  be 
made,  I  believe,  by  considering  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Imperative  security  needs 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  spproech  the 
formstion.  of  a  system  cA  world  peace  and 
security  with  the  realism  and  the  practicality 
that  we  apply  in  our  own  domestic  life.  It  is 
not  a  dreamer's  world  to  say  that  we  must 
have  law  and  order,  for  that  is  the  elemen- 
tary foundation  on  which  the  American  clvU- 
isaUon  i3  based.  The  donands  for  law  and 
oroer.  for  peace  and  security,  are  as  vital  to 
our  Nation  in  a  world  of  nations  as  they  are 
to  our  citizens  in  their  domestic  affairs.  We 
want  our  Nation  to  live  and  to  live  in  peace. 
We  want  to  Join  hands  with  our  friends  in 
keeping  this  peace,  for  we  are  highly  re- 
solved that  the  great  calanUty  now  besetting 
us  shall  not  again  occur 

The  lesson  we  must  learn  and  remember 
and  never  forget  is  that  It  Is  futile  to  wish 
for  peace  without  providing  the  methods  for 
keeping  the  peace.  We  must  assume  our 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  securing  that 
which  we  desire.  The  old  method,  the  falla- 
cious method,  the  method  which  helped  bring 
on  this  calamity  was  the  feeling  thst  we  were 
secure  because  wishing  would  make  it  so. 
Those  people  who  say  that  we  can  go  it 
alone  and  who,  onoe  the  war  is  over,  want  to 
return  to  the  old  days  of  yesteryear  ars 
the  dreamers.  Tbey  are  worse  than  dream- 
ers; they  are  reckless  men.  irresponsible  men, 
men  willing  to  gamble  again  with  the  faU 
of  the  Nation  rather  than  admit  that  they 
are  wrong. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  would  lose 
oiir  sovereignty  if  we  JoUied  with  other  na- 
tions in  keeping  the  peace.  Such  sUtemenU 
may  be  made  to  confuse  or  to  deceive,  but 
the  truth  lb  that  the  power  to  make  interna- 
tional commitments  la  the  essence  of  sov- 
ereignty We  can  make  commltmenu  or  not 
make  commltmenu  as  we  choose,  we  can 
make  them  for  short  periods  or  long  periods, 
or  terminable  at  will,  but  In  any  case  we 
would  l>e  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation.  These  commltmenu  are  not 
made  once  and  forever.  We  do  not  propose 
today  to  solve  the  problems  of  all  time. 
Rather,  we  meet  In  a  flexible  system  the 
problems  which  we  now  know  and  which  re- 
quire Joint  action.  It  is  as  serious  a  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  cooperation  among  Sutes  les- 
sens their  independence  as  it  would  be  to 
suppose  that  cooperation  among  Individuals 
is  the  enemy  of  freedom. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  become  the  Santa 
Claus  of  the  world.  I  believe  that  no  one 
would  deny  that  we  m\ist  assist  in  rehabilitat- 
ing the  occupied  countries,  feed  and  clothe 
those  impoverished  by  war.  and  assist  those 
countries  to  begin  again  a  normU  operation 
of  their  economy.  We  want,  in  brief,  to  cre- 
ate those  conditions  by  which  the  countries 
now  ravaged  toy  war  can  rehablliute  them- 
selves as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  part  which  our  Congress,  must  play  in 
creating  the  conditions  of  world  subillty  la 
great.  The  fact  that  Congress  has  great  power 
In  determining  foreign  policy  la  too  little 
realized,  and  thin  power  Is  In  addition  to  the 
power  possessed  by  the  Senste  to  advise  and 
consent  to  treaties.  Although  the  President 
alone  has  been  given  oerUIn  constitutional 
authority  In  handling  foreign  affairs,  many  of 
the  President's  actions  snd  the  actions  of 
Oovemment  agencies  in  relation  to  foreign 
policy  are  determined  by  laws  enacted  by 
Coogress.  The  constitutional  power  of  the 
President  relating  to  foreign  affairs  and  the 
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trtaty-nuiUtig  power  shared  by  the  President 
and  the  Senate  go  but  a  little  way  in  deter- 
mining tlM  nwny-sided  aspects  of  our  foreign 
poUcy.  Oongrm  baa  been  an  Integral  part 
In  fonnnlatlBg  our  foreign  policy  in  the  past, 
and  it  must  prepare  to  cooperate  with  the 
Executive  In  solving  those  Important  Issues 
which  will  face  our  ooimtry  during  and  after 
tb«  war.  This  cooperation  la  essential  be- 
eauaa  the  welfare  of  our  country  demands 
Umi*  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
bnach  work  together  for  a  common  end. 
While  their  functions  and  their  powers  are 
separate,  their  objectives  toward  the  national 
welfare  are  the  same. 

Appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  made  annually,  and  this  Includes 
appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  as  weir  as  for  the  conduct  of  our  do- 
mestic policy.  Congress  must.  In  other  words, 
determine  hnw  much  Is  to  be  spent  In  carry- 
ing out  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  Department  of  State 
and  ita  Foreign  Service,  and  for  the  wartime 
agencies  which  sre  especially  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs,  such  as  the  OfOce  of  War  In- 
formation and  the  Federal  Economic  Admin- 
istration. Some  of  the  old-line  departments 
ot  the  Government  also  received  money  for 
fonlgn  activities.  In  addition  we  approprl- 
st«  funds  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  international  organizations  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  RehablUtation 
Administration.  The  congressional  power  of 
the  purse  is  a  very  real  control  over  the  type 
and  extent  of  the  foreign  policy  which  our 
Government  follows. 

Our  commercial  relations  with  other  na- 
tions are  to  some  extent  determined  by  the 
tariffs  which  we  and  other  nations  place  on 
Imports.      The    present    Reciprocal     Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  sets  the  standards  and  de- 
termines the  limits  within  which  the  Execu- 
tive  can    negotiate    trade    agreements   with 
other  nations.    Our  commercial  relations  are 
determined  by  our  shipping  policies,  and 
must  determine  whether  we  should 
have  a  large  merchant  marine  and  whether 
such  a  merchant  marine  should  t>e  supported 
by  subsidiee  of  one  type  or  another.     The 
war  has  emphasized  the  Importance  of  air 
power,  and  aft?r  the  war  we  know  that  air 
power  Will  have  an  increasingly  large  com- 
mercial  significance.     Congress  must   assist 
m  formulating  a  policy  which  will  maximize 
the  benefits  from  the  commercial  use  of  the 
air.     Our  immigration  policy  is  determined 
by    laws    naaetad    bj    Congress.    In    other 
word*.  OonfrtH  is  responsible  for  the  for- 
mulation of  many  policies  directly  affecting 
foreign  affairs,  policies  which  are  enacted  In 
the  form  of  law  and  not  in  the  form  of 
traatlM.    In  addition  many  treaties  require 
Itgltfitton  to  nuke  them  effective.    Congress 
I  other  legislation  which  directly 
or  Indirectly  affect*  the  foreign  policy  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  that  of  the  United 
SUtea.    Our  monetary  policy  will  affect  the 
currency  exchanges  throughout   the  world. 
Our  agricultural  policy  wlU  affect  the  growth 
and  the  price   of  agricultural   commodities 
la  ocbar  nattona. 

Dortng  tiM  dark  years  from  1909  through 
IIHI.  CongTMi  In  cooperation  with  the 
Sncuttv*  enacted  many  laws  which  have 
-f***"*  ^  realstlng  the  designs  of  the  ag- 
gnanr.  In  UM  Oongren  repealed  the  arms 
«ni>arr>  to  ordar  to  make  it  pomble  for  the 
AUlea  to  continue  purchasing  the  arms  which 
they  to  much  needed.  Whereas  Germany 
was  armed,  the  Allies  were  not  fully  prepared 
to  the  fall  of  1039  to  meet  the  might  of  the 
0«rman  military  machine,  and  our  arms  em- 
bargo cut  off  the  supplies  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  the  hour  of  their  death  strug- 
gle. In  actual  practice  tills  embargo  affected 
otUy  the  Allies  and  not  Germany,  and  Con- 
p*"  '•T  wisely  removed  that  prohibition 
from  the  sutute  books. 
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The  Senate  has  a  singular  part  to  play  In 
determining  foreign  policy  because  of  Its 
power  to  advise  and  consent  to  treaties  and 
its  power  to  confirm  nominations  submitted 
by  the  President.  During  recent  weeks,  a 
bipartisan  group  of  eight  Senators  has  neld 
frank  discussions  with  Secretary  Hull  on  the 
general  principles,  questions,  and  plans  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  organization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Moscow  Fcur-Nation  Declaration  and  the 
Connally  and  Fulbrlght  resolutions.  The 
first  phase  of  those  talks  has  been  completed, 
and  the  Secretary  is  carrying  forward  similar 
discussions  with  a  bipartisan  group  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Meanwhile, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  initiating  informal 
discussions  on  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  organization 
with  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China,  and 
then  with  governments  of  other  United 
Nations. 

I  cite  these  conferences  to  you  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  earnestness  with  which  those 
in  responsibility  are  approaching  the  great 
problem  before  us.  We  are  determined  that 
petty  considerations,  that  personal  rivalry  or 
partisan  advantage  or  Jealousy  Isetween  in- 
stitutions shall  not  obstruct  our  vision  or 
deter  our  efforts.  Although  Congress  and 
the  Executive  have  distinct  powers,  both  are 
responsible  to  the  people  and  both  are  united 
in  the  common  goal  of  securing  a  world  of 
peace  and  freedom.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  do  its  share.  I  am  confi- 
dent, m  making  the  will  of  the  American 
people  effective  In  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  well-being. 

I  want  to  see  this  greatest  of  all  democ- 
racies do  a  man's  part  In  the  world's  great 
work  of  peace. 


United  States  Indnstry't  Workinf  Assets 
Up  ScTenteen  Billions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH  - 

or  nxiwon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
candid  opinion  that  there  is  too  much 
unnecessary  stress  and  fear  in  relation 
to  industrial  reconversion  to  peacetime 
activities.  I  am  satisfied  that  most  of 
the  industries  and  plants  have  been  and 
are  now  adjusting  themselves,  rearrang- 
ing and  reconverting  at  Government  ex- 
pense to  enable  them  without  unneces- 
sary delay  to  resume  peacetime  produc- 
tion; but  despite  this  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  all  similar 
organizations  are  inordinately  stressing, 
through  the  press  and  publicity  agencies, 
the  great  need  for  plans  for  reconversion. 

I  have  talked  to  many  manufacturers 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  not 
overlooking  any  opportunity  in  that  re- 
spect. I  regret  that  a  great  many  out- 
standing officials  and  otherwise  well- 
meaning  men  are  unduly  alarmed  be- 
cause of  this  publicity.  Although  the 
last  war  ended  abruptly  in  1918. 1  do  not 
recollect  any  let-up  in  business  before 
the  latter  part  of  1919  and  early  1920, 
when  President  Wilson  aimed  to  stop  ihe 
speculations    and    manipulations    and 
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hoarding  by  many  clever  and  shrewd  op- 
erators who  were  aided  by  the  banks,  and 
because  of  that  legitimate  businessmen 
were  denied  and  refused  financial  aid 
by  these  banks.  Then  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  aid  legitimate  business  was 
necessary  to  stop  loans  for  speculative 
^nd  hoaiding  purposes,  which  procedure 
had  for  a  short  time  an  adverse  effect 
upon  some  businesses. 

And  at  that  time  we  had  not  made  any 
provision  for  servicemen  as  we  are  doing 
now.  Today  the  Industries  are  in  far 
better  position  than  they  were  in  1920, 
as  is  shown  in  a  newspaper  article  cover- 
ing a  late  report  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  under 
leaye  to  extend,  I  will  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord. This  report  discloses  that,  aside 
from  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
American  industry's  working  capital 
Jumped  from  $24,600,000,000  in  1939  to 
$41,600,000,000  in  1943  and  that  more 
than  half  of  the  70-percent  increase 
occurred  in  the  last  2'/2  years.  Cash 
increased  from  $10,900,000,000  to 
$22,600,000,000,  this  after  taxes  and  re- 
negotiations were  settled. 

Manufacturers  and  railroads  and  trade 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  working 
capital.  Railroads  increased  their  work- 
ing capital  by  300  percent. 

I  urge  the  reading  of  the  article  cover- 
ing the  report  issued  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  as  follows: 
UNrro  Statts  Iitoustst's  Woskino  Assets  Up 

SEVCNTEEIf  BnXION 

Philadelphia,  June  8. — American  Indus- 
try's working  capital  reached  an  unprece- 
dented level  by  the  end  of  1943,  pointing  to 
the  possibility  of  post-war  reconversion  and 
expansion  without  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance from  outside  sources. 

A  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
analysis  of  current  assets  and  liabilities  of 
all  American  corporations  (other  than  banks 
and  Insurance  companies)  from  1939  through 
1943  disclosed  today  that  net  working  capital 
"in  an  extremely  liquid  form  "  Jumped  from 
$24,600,000,000  in  1989  to  $11,600,000,000  in 
1943.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
Is  in  each. 

WAtTTMK   TREND 

More  than  half  of  the  70-pereent  rise  oc- 
curred after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war. 

Among  the  changes  in  assets  and  liabili- 
ties during  the  6-year  period: 

Cash  increased  from  $10,900,000,000  to  $22.- 
800.000.000. 

Government  securities  leaped  from  $2,200,- 
000.000  to  $16,000,000,000  and  Federal  Income 
tax  Uablllties  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $15,900,- 
000,000. 

Increases  In  working  capital  during  this 
period  are  "attributable  for  the  most  part 
to  retained  profits  after  taxes  and  dividend 
disbursements,"  the  analysis  states. 

UQXnO  ASSETS  BOAS 

Until  late  1941,  the  rise  in  working  capital 
took  the  form  of  inventories,  reflecting  a  ris- 
ing level  of  business.  Liquid  assets,  exclu- 
sive of  Inventories,  have  risen  from  $8,500,- 
000.000  to  $14,700,000,000,  while  inventories 
remained  relatively  constant,  the  analysis  re- 
veals. 

Manufacturing  groups,  railroads,  and  trade 
showed  the  largest  Increase  in  working  cap- 
ital. Railroads  increased  their  working  cap- 
ital 300  percent  during  the  period,  with  trade, 
manufacturing,  and  utilities  recording  in- 
creases  of   from   50    to   70  percent. 


Lend-Lease  Aid  to  the  Italian  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

iiON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  5, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Normandy 
and  Rome  are  almost  a  thousand  miles 
apart,  and  yet  they  are  both  sectors  of 
the  same  gigantic  battlefield  in  wliich 
we  have  trapped  the  enemy  for  his  final 
overthrow.  The  rout  of  the  Nazi  armies 
in  Italy  weakens  the  resistance  which 
the  enemy  can  oppose  to  our  boys  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Prance.  Our  increas- 
ing control  of  the  Mediterranean  is  cost- 
ing the  enemy  dear  in  the  shape  of  men 
and  materials  already  engaged,  or  wait- 
ing for  attacks  in  other  quarters. 

But  while  we  have  brought  the  Nazi 
machine  to  bay.  we  still  may  have  a  long 
bitter  task  of  fighting  ahead  of  us.  It 
is  a  task  in  which  we  should  utilize  to 
the  full  all  the  millions  of  Europeans 
who,  after  4  years  and  more  of  oppres- 
sion, want  to  fight  against  the  Germans. 
If  we  fail  to  utilize  the  fighting  men  of 
Europe,  we  are  to  that  extent  needlessly 
sacrificing  the  lives  of  our  own  boys. 

Of  some  of  these  brave  legions  of  fight- 
ers in  Europe  we  are  already  well  aware. 
We  have  heard  of  the  French  under- 
ground, and  we  all  acknowledge  the  aid 
given  us  by  the  heroic  struggles  of  Tito's 
men  in  Yugoslavia.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Italian  people,  efforts  now  being  made, 
and  which  can  be  greatly  increased  in 
the  near  future. 

Many  facts  prove  that  a  new  Italy  is 
being  born.  Eleven  months  ago,  Musso- 
lini was  ousted  and  is  now  nothing  more 
than  a  hated,  secondary  Quisling  in 
Nazi-occupied  Italy.  When  Mussolini 
fell,  the  King,  who  had  collaborated  with 
fascism  for  21  years,  asked  Marshal  Ba- 
doglio  to  form  a  new  cabinet,  which  im- 
mediately sought  for  the  armistice,  and 
after  a  few  weeks  formally  declared  war 
on  Germany,  as  a  cobelligerent  with  the 
Allies.  After  two  reshufflings  of  the  Ba- 
doglio  government,  however,  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  Italian  people  were  not 
willing  to  support  either  the  King  or 
Badoglio,  both  compromised  during  the 
long  life  of  the  Fascist  regime.  At  the 
fall  of  Rome,  the  anti-Fascist  parties 
succeeded  in  imposing  the  will  of  the 
Italian  people  without  compromises. 
Now  the  King  is  gone,  and  Badoglio  has 
been  replaced  by  Premier  Bonomi,  an 
honored  liberal  statesman,  a  man  who 
held  no  office  under  fascism,  and  who 
was  the  head  of  the  underground  move- 
ment in  Rome  during  the  bloody  months 
of  German  occupation. 

Premier  Boncmi  said  on  the  day  he 
was  requested  to  form  the  new  Cabinet 
that  his  program  was  to  do  away  with 
everything  Fascist  and  to  see  that  the 
war  effort  continues.  "We  hope  to  be  of 
real  assistance  to  the  Allies,"  he  said. 
He  has  excluded  all  old  Fascists  and 


Fascist  officeholders  from  his  Cabinet. 
All  members  of  the  Bonomi  Cabinet  have 
refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Prince 
Umberto  or  to  the  Savoy  monarchy. 
They  pledged  loyalty  only  to  the  ItaUan 
Nation. 

These  political  developments  fore- 
shadow increased  Italian  aid  to  the  Allies 
in  the  future,  but  they  are  outstripped  by 
what  the  Italian  people,  bewildered,  op- 
pressed by  Fascists  and  Nazis,  and  torn 
asunder  as  they  were  last  September,  are 
already  doing.  The  Italian  Fleet  is  now 
sharing  the  honor  and  the  risks  of  the 
war  in  the  Mediterranean  for  the  ideals 
of  the  United  Nations.  Units  of  the 
Italian  Army  are  fighting  alongside  the 
Allied  troops  in  Italy,  and  it  can  be 
hoped  their  numbers  will  soon  increase. 

Italian  prisoners  of  war  in  this  country 
and  in  the  British  Empire  liave  been  re- 
cently allowed  to  volunteer  for  special 
noncombat  service  units,  but  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  answered  leaves 
no  doubts  about  their  willingness  to  join 
combat  units. 

But  what  is  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  Italians  to  our 
military  operations  is  the  activities  of 
the  heroic  partisans,  who  fight  the  Ger- 
mans in  northern  and  central  Italy  as 
well  as  in  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  Balkans  entire  units  of  the  Ital- 
ian armies  joined  Marshal  Tito's  fofces 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  forming  that 
Garibaldi  division  which  imder  Tito  is 
gallantly  fighting  the  Nazis  in  Monte- 
negro. 

In  central  and  northern  Italy  the  num- 
ber of  partisans  is  daily  increasing.  Al- 
ready in  January  the  Free  Italian  News 
Agency  in  Cairo  announced  that  650,000 
guerrillas  were  operating  in  Nazi-occu- 
pied Italian  territory  under  the  coordi- 
nation of  a  single  supreme  command. 
Italian  generals  lead  partisan  groups. 
Villages,  towns,  entire  valleys  are,  or  have 
been,  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
partisans,  and  suffer  the  bloody  revenge 
of  the  Nazis  when  the  latter  succeed  in 
overwhelming  their  heroic  resistance. 
Thousands  of  partisans  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fight  against  our  common 
enemy,  thousands  of  hostages  have  been 
shot,  innumerable  houses  and  entire  vil- 
lages have  been  destroyed  by  the  Nazis 
in  their  fury  of  reprisal. 

The  importance  of  the  activities  of  the 
partisans  is  now  receiving  official  recog- 
nition. On  May  21  General  Alexander, 
supreme  commander  of  the  Allied  Army 
in  Italy,  concurred  with  the  Italian  high 
command  In  estabUshlng  six  zones  In 
Nazi-occupied  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  their  resistance.  At  the  same 
time  General  Alexander's  headquarters 
made  public  the  first  comunique  Issued 
by  the  Itahan  underground,  stating  that 
guerrilla  activities  in  the  north  had  forced 
the  Germans  to  send  6  of  their  25  divi- 
sions In  Italy  to  counteract  them.  On 
June  6,  General  Alexander  transmitted 
by  radio  a  message  to  the  partisans  of 
northern  Italy,  urging  them  to  rise 
against  the  common  enemy,  to  cut  com- 
munication Unes,  to  increase  the  confu- 
sion in  the  areas  behind  the  enemy,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Allies  in  their  fight 
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asalnst  the  Germans.  "The  liberation  of 
Italy"— the  message  says— "Is  now  taking 
place.  Cooperate  among  yourselves.  Co- 
operate with  me.  Together  we  will  attain 
victory." 

The  Italian  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon victory  cannot  be  increased  or  con- 
tinued unless  luly  is  adequately  supplied 
with  the  necessary  arms,  goods,  and 
equipment  for  the  struggle  against  the 
common  enemy;  and  also  with  the  means 
of  relieving  the  starvation,  malnutrition, 
disease,  and  economic  chaos  which  are  a 
threat  and  handicap  not  only  to  Italian 
armed  resistance  but  also  to  our  own 
campaigns  there.  President  Roosevelt,  In 
his  broadcast  of  June  5.  stated  that  out 
troops  have  found  in  Italy  starvation, 
malnutrition,  disease,  a  deteriorating 
education,  a  lowered  public  health.  All 
of  these  are  byproducts  of  the  Fascist 
misrule  and  of  the  unhappy  necessities 
of  war. 

The  instrument  which  we  customarily 
use  to  supply  the  necessary  weapons, 
equipment,  and  food  for  war  is  lend- 
lease.  We  have  extended  lend-lease  to 
nations  who  are  sacrificing  less  in  blood 
and  suffering  for  our  cause  than  Italy 
Is  sacrificing  at  this  moment.  The  Ital- 
ians want  to  Increase  their  efforts,  and 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  make 
that  possible. 

^erefore.  for  the  purpose  of  shorten- 
ing the  struggle  against  the  enemy,  of 
utilizing  all  available  resources  of  man- 
power and  fighting  spirit,  and  of  further- 
ing the  efforts  and  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Italian  people,  I  believe 
that  Italy  should  be  made  a  lend-lease 
country.  To  this  end  I  have  introduced 
a  resolution  stating  that  the  House  rec- 
ommends that  the  President  make  Italy 
a  lend-lease  country. 


Tbe  Tmtk  About  Cooperatires 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERKY  VOORHIS 

or   CALITOtttnA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  precisely  because  he  has  a  very 
great  following  Mr.  Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  has 
an  unusual  responsibihty  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  for  giving  an  accurate  and 
fair  appraisal  of  the  things  which  he  dls- 
CUBMS  in  his  radio  speeches  and  in  his 
columns    in    the    newspapers.    As    the 
Members  of  the  House  well  know  It  Is 
my  profound  belief  that  in  the  coopera- 
tive method  of  doing  business  there  Is 
available  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
whether  they  be   farmers,   consumers' 
purchasers  of  electricity,  holders  of  in- 
surance poUcies.  people  in  need  of  credit 
or  whoever  they  may  be.  a  method  of 
solving   their   problems   by   their   own 
eJorts  and  by  the  application  of  the 
pnnciple  of  mutual  loyalty  and  without 
any  reliance  whatsoever  on  the  Govern- 
ment.   CooperaUves  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  common  man's  oppor- 


tunity to  have  s(me  part  in  the  free 
enterprise  which  m  e  talk  about  so  much. 
And  yet  Mr.  Lewii  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  operation 
of  some  of  the  out  standing  cooperatives 
of  this  country  wh  Ich  is  not  only-  unfair 
but  seriously  inac  :urate.  I  am.  there- 
fore, asking  consei  t  to  include  with  my 
remarks  the  answi  r  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  Uiited  States  to  the 
charges  made  b'  Mr.  Lewis.  This 
answer  appeared  in  the  Cooperative 
League  News  Service  for  May  25: 
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FTTITOW 
ON 
CHAXGES  llAOE  BT 


LXWIS      MAKl  S 

CO-OPS— coopniiTnas 


CO  KMZNTATOR 


VNPKOVOKED      ATTACK 
LEAOUX      ANSWEBS 


Washington,  D.  C-  -Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  radio 
commentator  and  co  iminist.  In  bU  coliimn 
of  May  13  and  14,  ra  ide  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  the  cooperat  ve  movement — the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States  of 
America  declared  tot  ay.  Lewis  accused  co- 
operative leaders  of  i  sing  unlimited  expense 
accounts,  he  contenced  that  the  co-ops  are 
evading  payment  of  axes,  declared  that  the 
cooperatives  are  subi  idized  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  low  coi  t  of  credit  and  that  the 
cooperatives  have  b«come  tbe  kind  of  big 
business  the  Antltrurt  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  li  1  trying  to  destroy.  All 
these  charges  are  u  itrue,  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  Unltec  States  of  America  de- 
clared. 

"Mr.  Lewis  opened   \ls  column  by  pointing 
out  that  he  is  a  memi  ler  of  two  cooperatives, 
one  to  supply  electric  ight  and  power  and  one 
handling  farm  supplie  i,  yet  he  made  grievous 
errors  in  fact  which   iould  easily  have  been 
checked  through  soui  ces  open  to  any  co-op 
member  or  to  any  re;  lortcr  or  to  the  public 
at  large,"  the  league  declared.     Apparently 
no  attempt  was  made  ;o  check  these  facts  for 
Mr.  Lewis  did  not  consult  any  of  the  three 
offices  of  the  Cooperntive  League,  National 
Federation  of   Cooper  itlves.   with   offices   In 
Washington,  New  Tor! :.  and  Chicago,  nor  did 
he  check  obviously  liicorrect  material  with 
the  office  of  the  Consu  ners  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation or  Mr.  Cowden,  Its  president,  who  was 
personally  maligned  ii  the  syndicated  col- 
umn. 

Mr.  Lewla  declared  1 1  his  column  that  the 
salary  of  co-op  officia  s  must  not  be  more 
than  $7,fiOO  a  year,  wh  ch  is  too  bad,  because 
Mr.  Cowden.  for  inslance,  undoubtedly  is 
worth  several  times  1  hat  salary,  However, 
there's  no  limitation  on  expense  accounts. 
Both  of  these  statements  are  false,  the  Co- 
operative League  contei  ids.  There  are  no  pro- 
visions  limiting  salarits  to  a  specific  figure. 
Salaries  are  fixed  by  boards  of  directors 
elected  by  members  ol  cooperatives  and  ex- 
pense accounts  are  at;  dlted  by  Independent 
auditors  and  are  subjict  to  review  by  both 
the  directors  and  the  n  embers  of  the  cooper- 
ative. 

Lewis  declared  that  cooperatives  can  sell 
only  to  stockholder  m  tmbers.  which  Is  un- 
true. Anyone  may  bui  In  a  co-op  and  any- 
one may  Join. 

He  continued  to  say  that  "There  are  ways 
around  it"  (speaking  of  this  nonexistent 
provision).  He  goes  m  to  say  that  "the 
(co-ops)  are  supposed  t  3  take  your  name  and 
address,  and  when  you  lave  bought  a  certain 
amount,  you  get  your  s  lare  of  stock."  That 
again  Is  untrue.  Consi  imers  must  make  ap- 
plication for  memljerstlp  and  make  an  Ini- 
tial payment  to  beconos  members  of  coop- 
eratives. 

Lewla  charges  that  th«  Government  extends 
subsidized  loans  to  c«  peratlves.  Actually 
some  cooperatives  may  I  orrow  from  the  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  at  thi  customary  rate  of 
21^  percent  which  Is  neither  charity  or  sub- 
sidy. In  fact,  the  Government  has  con- 
siderable revenue  from  these  loans.  Other 
type*  of  business  have  iccess  to  loans  from  , 


the  R.  F.  C.  and  other  sources  not  available 
for  cooperatives. 

Most  puzzling  of  Mr.  Lewis'  inaccuracies, 
the  Cooperative  League  points  out.  is  the 
fact  that  he  has  denounced  the  co-ops  be- 
cause of  their  differences  in  operation  from 
ordinary  business  and  then  turns  around 
to  say  "there  is  no  discernible  difference  be- 
tween the  private  company  and  the  coop- 
erative." 

Lewis  charges  that  the  consumer  coopera- 
tives are  exempt  from  taxes.  Consumer  co- 
operatives pay  the  same  income  taxes,  prop- 
erty, and  license  taxes  as  ordinary  business, 
they  also  pay  corporation  taxes,  sales  taxes, 
•nd  excise  taxes.  The  savings  which  coop- 
eratives return  to  their  members  or  which 
the  members  democratically  vote  to  Invest 
In  capital  is  not  Income  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  income  taxes.  This  is  the  same 
right  which  is  available  to  other  business 
which  may  retvim  overcharges  to  their  cus- 
tomers if  they  wish. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  such  tax  exemption  as 
has  been  granted  to  farm  cooperatives  by 
action  of  Congress  has  been  given  them 
specifically  because  it  was  recognized  by 
Congress  that  agriculture  as  a  whole  has 
throughout  the  years  received  very  sub- 
stantially less  than  its  fair  share  of  our 
national  income.  The  advantage  accru- 
ing to  farm  cooperatives  from  this  tax 
exemption  is  a  very  slight  one  Indeed  if 
we  are  talking  about  those  portions  of 
their  receipts  which  really  are  income 
within  the  meaning  of  the  sixteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

But  what  the  enemies  of  cooperatives 

are  reaHy  after  is  to  secure  the  passage 

of  a  confiscatory  tax  on  the  savings  which 

cooperatives  make  for  their  members  and 

which  are  refunded  to  those  members  at 

the  end  of  each  year  on  the  basis  of  their 

patronage.    Such  savings  never  are  part 

of  the  income  of  cooperatives,  nor  would 

they  be  a  part  of  such   income  even 

though  the  tax-exemption  provisions  now 

accorded  farm  cooperatives  by  Congress 

should   be   repealed.    For   cooperatives 

only  act  as  servants  of  their  members  In 

purchasing  supplies  for  them. 

Mr.  Pulton  Lewis  is  only  one  of  those 
who  is  making  these  attacks.    The  so- 
called  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion and  powerful  forces  associated  with 
it   must   also   be   taken   Into   account. 
Should  they  have  their  way  with  regard 
to  the  taxation  of  cooperatives  the  effec- 
tive response  of  the  cooperatives  would  of 
course  be  very  obvious.    For  every  single 
such  cooperative,  whether  it  deals  in  pe- 
troleum   products,    feed,    fertilizer,    or 
whatever  the  product  may  be.  has  always 
been  in  the  position  to  reduce  prices  if 
it  wanted  to.    Cooperatives  have  not  cut 
prices  but  have  sold  at  the  regular  mar- 
ket prices,  partly  because  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  coopera- 
tion, partly  because  they  have  deliber- 
ately refrained  from  underseUing  their 
competitors.    If    however    the    present 
well  heeled  enemies  of  cooperation  had 
their  way  and  commenced  the  taxing  of 
savings  returned  to  members,  it  would 
not  be  the  co-ops  that  would  in  the  long 
run  suffer.    For  they  could  quite  as  well 
make  the  savings  available  to  their  mem- 
bers in  lower  prices  as  by  the  present 
method.    The  consequences  of  their  do- 
ing so  are  I  think  hardly  the  results  de- 
sired by  those  who  now  seek  their  de- 
struction. 


A  great  hue  and  cry  has  also  been 
raised  about  the  banks  for  cooperatives 
which  are  part  of  the  cooperative  farm- 
credit  structure.  It  is  apparently  for- 
gotten how  frequently  Government 
lending  agencies  have  given  credit  at 
very  low  Interest  rates  to  industry 
which  was  not  cooperative.  If  we  are 
seeking  real  equality  there  are  a  great 
many  factors  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  and  these  factors  upon  careful 
analysis  will  certainly  not  show  that  farm 
cooperatives  or  any  other  kind  of  cooper- 
atives have  on  balance  received  anything 
like  the  special  favors  that  have  been 
granted  to  other  groups  in  the  country. 

It  certainly  is  not  dlfBcult  to  imder- 
stand  the  deep  concern  of  small-scale 
business  under  the  present  situation. 
But  it  is  not  cooperatives  that  are  caus- 
ing the  distress  of  small  business.  Rath- 
er it  is  the  very  monopohes  which  cooper- 
atives have  In  so  many  instances  been 
successful  in  combating.  In  the  petro- 
leum field  for  example,  it  is  not  the  farm 
cooperatives  which  produce  and  deal  in 
petroleum  which  threaten  the  independ- 
ents In  this  Industry,  but  rather  the 
stranglehold  by  the  major  companies. 


Post-Wajr  Potilioa  of  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNICTICTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSian'ATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13. 1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlw  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Gustaf  Ek,  of  East  Port- 
chester,  on  the  post-war  position  of  Pin- 
land  and  my  reply  to  him: 

Jttme  0.  1944. 

Deae  Mas.  Lttcz:  I  am  very  worried  about 
the  position  of  Finland  in  the  post-war 
world.  It  seems  to  ire  that  Finland  Is  not 
the  same  kind  of  a  country  as  Germany  or 
Japan  or  tbe  other  German  allies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Finland  from  the  beginning  was 
simply  fighting  a  war  of  national  sovereignty 
and  to  protect  herself  against  aggression.  Do 
you  think  that  she  will  be.  or  should  be, 
treated  the  same  way  as  the  Germans  and 
the  Japs  at  the  peace  table? 

I  am  a  good  American  of  Finnish  ancestry, 
but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  our  adminis- 
tration will  see  that  Finland  gets  a  Just  peace. 

I  would  like  so  much  to  know  what  you 
think  about  this. 
Sincerely, 

GusTAT  Ek. 

JtTNC  13,  1944. 
Mr.  GnsTAF  Ek. 

East  Portcliester,  Conn. 

DxAB  Mb.  Ek:  I  am  glad  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  your  Inquiry  In  re- 
gard to  Finland's  position  in  the  post-war 
world.  Naturally,  no  one  can  tell  you  today 
what  Finland's  post-war  position  will  be. 
But  many  people  know  what,  in  ternu  of  in- 
ternational Justice,  it  should  be. 

Through  these  last  years,  when  heroism 
and  sacrifice  have  become  commonplace,  the 
epic  of  Finland's  resistance  to  an  impro- 
voked  aggressor  In  the  winter  of  1039-40  is 


unsurpassed,  though  more  and  more  these 
days  It  becomes  expedient  to  forget  It. 

You  remember,  of  course,  that  Riissla,  as 
Hitler's  silent  partner  In  1939  and  1940.  oc- 
cupied eastern  Poland,  the  Baltic  states  and 
Bessarabia.  While  thlii  was  going  on  in 
tbe  East  and  while  Europe  was  performing 
tbe  first  dreary  scene  of  the  first  act  of 
World  War  No.  2.  Russia  presented  Finland 
with  territortal  demands  which  Finland 
found  Impoeoible  to  accept.  When  the  Fin- 
nish Government  jjolltely  declined  to  accede 
to  these  demands,  Russia  attacked,  neglecting 
the  outmoded  formality  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Most  Finns  learned  that  their  cotmtry 
was  at  war  when  the  Helsinki  Airport  was 
iMimbed  by  planes  of  the  Russian  Air  Force. 

The  course  of  that  brief  war  Is  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  The  Finns,  fighting  a  luitlon 
which  outnumbered  them  60  to  1  in  popu- 
lation, stained  the  Arctic  snows  red  with 
their  blood  and  the  blood  of  the  Invaders. 

It  was  a  struggle  between  an  armored 
giant  and  a  valiant  but  lU-equlpped  pigmy. 

Through  the  long  months  of  Finland's  or- 
deal, the  outside  world  expressed  its  sym- 
pathy for  the  Finns  in  unlimited  outpour- 
ings of  words. 

President  Roosevelt  said,  in  an  address  to 
delegates  of  the  American  Youth  Congress 
on  February  11.  1940:  "Here  is  a  small  Re- 
public in  northern  Europe.  A  Republic 
which,  without  any  question  whatever, 
wishes  solely  to  maintain  its  own  territorial 
and  governmental  integrity.  Nobody  with 
any  pretense  of  common  sense  believes  that 
Finland  had  any  xilterlor  designs  on  the 
Soviet  T7nion  •  •  •.  American  sympa- 
thy Is  98  percent  with  the  Finns  in  their  ef- 
fort to  stave  off  invasion  of  their  own  soil. 
That  American  sympathy  by  now  Is  axio- 
matic    •     •     •. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  as  everybody  knows,  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  face  the  fact,  tbe  practical  fact  known 
to  you  and  known  to  all  the  world,  is  run 
by  a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any  other 
dictatorship  in  the  world.  It  has  allied  itself 
with  another  dictatorship  and  it  has  Invaded 
a  neighbor  so  Infinitesimally  small  that  it 
coxild  do  no  conceivable,  possible  harm  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  smaU  nation  that  seeks 
only  to  live  at  peace  as  a  democracy,  and  a 
liberal,  forward-looking  democracy  at  that." 

Winston  Churchill  said  in  a  speech  in  Jan- 
uary of  the  same  year :  "The  service  rendered 
by  Finland  to  mankind  Is  magnificent." 

The  American  press  outdid  itself  In  prais- 
ing Finnish  valor,  and  New  York  audiences 
applauded  There  Sliall  Be  No  Night,  the 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  play  by  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  on  Finland's  battle  against  a  totali- 
tarian aggressor.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  now  Di- 
rector of  Overseas  Operations  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  charged  with  making  ovir 
democratic  Ideology  plain  to  our  enemies. 

In  Sherwood's  preface  to  the  published  ver- 
sion of  There  Shall  Be  No  Night,  written 
on  September  13,  1940,  he  said:  "Here  was  a 
decent  little  democracy,  which  had  paid  Its 
debts  and  played  no  part  In  any  of  tbe  vicious 
European  intrigues,  ruthlessly  assaulted  by  an 
overwhelmingly  superior  force  and  gallantly 
fighting  for  Its  own  freedom.  There  could 
be  only  one  reason  for  America's  reluctance 
to  give  any  help  to  the  Finns,  and  that  was 
abject  fear.  And  If  we  were  In  a  state  of 
abject  fear,  then  we  had  already  been  con- 
quered by  the  masters  of  the  slave  states 
and  we  aaust  surrender  our  birthright."  Mr. 
Sherwood  flatly  suggested  we  should  have 
gone  actively  to  Finland's  aid  against  Russia. 

As  a  result  of  the  attack  on  Finland.  Russia 
became  the  only  country  ever  expelled  from 
the  League  of  Nations — the  last  official  effort 
of  that  unhappy  organization  to  go  on  record 
against  International  aggression. 

But  in  March  1940  Finland,  still  alone  and 
with  no  hope  of  real  help  from  the  "sympa- 
thetic" world,  its  soldiers  exhausted  from  con- 


stant fighting  without  relief  or  reenfore*- 
ments.  its  power  of  wagii^  war  at  an  end. 
accepted  Russian  peace  terms.  To  obtain 
peace,  Finland  had  to  cede  to  Russia  16,17S 
square  miles,  or  about  12  percent  of  her  terri- 
tory, and  later  the  Soviet  Union  brought  forth 
other  demands  which  had  not  been  Included 
in  the  original  peace  treaty. 

With  nearly  600.000  of  her  people  homelesa. 
her  cities  in  nUna.  15,000  to  25.000  of  her 
young  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  thou- 
sands of  war  orphans  and  widows  and  maimed 
survivors  of  the  struggle,  plucky  Finland  en- 
gaged at  once  in  a  vast  program  of  recon- 
struction. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  hopeless  struggle 
with  Russia.  It  had  paid  the  instaUment  on 
lu  war  debt  to  the  United  States.  Now.  in 
peace  again,  1^  continued  to  live  up  to  its 
reputation  for  honor,  progress,  and  respect- 
ability among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  June  22.  1941,  Hitler  attacked  Russia. 
Three  hours  later  Russian  planes  bomt>ed 
Finland.  Tbe  Finnish  Government  requested 
an  explanation.  It  received  none,  but  the 
bombings  continued  and  on  June  25  Russia 
made  a  full-scale  attack. 

Those  Finns  who  had  tuned  into  Moscow 
on  their  radio  had  alread.,  learned  that  the 
purpose  of  these  attacks  was  to  wipe  them 
off  the  surface  of  the  earth.  What  could 
the  Finns  do  tmder  these  circumstances? 
What  would  America  do?  What  did  Amer- 
ica do  under  very  similar  conditions  after 
Pearl  Harbor? 

Thus,  the  Finns  went  to  war.  They  found 
themselves,  of  course,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Germans  who  were  attacking  Russia.  But 
they  were  not  in  spirit  a  German  ally  or  satel- 
lite. And  America,  you  will  remember,  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  entered  the  war  as  an  actual 
ally  of  the  nation  which  President  Roosevelt 
himself  has  called  less  than  2  years  earlier 
"a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any  other  dic- 
tatorship In  the  world."  The  ideological 
line  has  become  badly  crossed  by  the  terrible 
necessities  of  power  politics. 

Last  winter  the  Finns  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Russians  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining an  armistice,  but  the  minimum  tenns 
presented  by  the  Soviet  Government  consti- 
tuted an  actual  physical  impossibility  and 
could  not  have  been  proposed  with  any  de- 
sire for  acceptance.  Nor  would  the  Russians 
hear  of  a  Finnish  counter-proposal  or  engage 
in  any  bilateral  discussion  of  possible  terms. 

An  example  of  the  mlnimtmi  Russian  de- 
mands is  an  Indemnity  from  Finland  of 
$600,000,000  American  dollars,  payable  over  a 
period  of  5  years  in  goods.  The  total  an- 
nual national  income  of  Finland  Is  less  ttian 
•600,000,000  and  such  an  indemnity  oould  be 
paid — If  at  all— only  if  every  Finn  became  an 
abject  slave  and  a  drudge  for  Russia. 

Some  of  the  other  Russian  demands,  to 
anyone  at  aU  familiar  with  European  history, 
were  equally  unacceptable  to  any  country 
which  wished  to  retain  its  national  independ- 
ence. 

It  is  to  be  rememl}ered.  of  coxirac.  that  in 
this  second  chapter  of  her  war  with  Russia. 
Finland  has  occupied  only  the  territory  which 
was  stolen  from  her  in  1940.  and  such  addi- 
tional marginal  land  as  had  to  be  taken  as  a 
protection  against  a  Russian  counterattack. 
Finland  did  not  engage  in  the  assault  on 
Leningrad.  Its  armies  have  not  undertaken 
an  offensive  since  1941. 

Recently  the  SUte  Department  criticized 
the  Finnish  Government  lor  the  alleged  sup- 
pression of  a  Swedish-language  pro-Allied 
newspaper.  But  Finland  was  attacked  by 
one  aUy.  Russia,  and  another  ally,  England, 
has  declared  war  on  her.  How  would  Amer- 
icans feel  If  a  Russian -language  newspaper, 
which  favored  the  Japanese,  because  Russia 
is  stUI  on  cordial  terms  with  Japan,  were 
being  published  In  America?  We  would  sup- 
press such  a  paper  instantly.  Isn't  there 
every  Justification  for  Finland  to  suppress  a 
publication    which    supports   the   countries 
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vlilch  are  at  war  with  her  and  will  not  give 
bar  pooslble  Una*  for  peace? 

Now  you  ask  about  Finland's  po«t-war  posi- 
tion. The  only  answer  1  can  give  is  that 
Finland  is  as  much  a  victim  of  aggression 
as  Poland.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  or  any 
of  the  small  countries  of  E^irope  which  Amer- 
iMn  soldiers  are  now  nghting  and  dying  to 
Ubamte.  Finland  Is  not  on  the  side  of  the 
Axis,  but  on  the  side  of  all  free  people  every- 
where who  are  willing  to  defend  and,  tf  neces- 
sary, die  for  their  freedom  and  national  in- 
tegrity. 

We  are  not.  for  example,  fighting  for  com- 
munism because  we  are  fighting  with  Russia. 
We  arc  flghttng  to  protect  our  country,  and 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  Russians  with 
all  our  hearts.  Finland  is  not  fighting  for 
nad-lam  beeaoae  she  is  fighting  with  Ger- 
many. 8b«  la  lighting  for  the  independence 
of  Finland. 

Under  the  Atlantic  Charter,  under  all  our 
sacred  pledges,  under  our  avowed  war  aims 
and  the  avowed  war  aims  of  our  allies,  under 
the  prayers  we  have  addressed  to  God  in  ask- 
ing His  aid  In  this  war.  Finland  and  the  Finns 
should  be  free  to  pvirsue  their  own  national 
deatlny  In  peace  and  security. 

But  this  Is  only  an  extended  preamble. 
The  best  and  only  possible  answer  to  your 
question  about  Finland  in  the  poet-war  world 
was  flTen  by  Winston  Churchill  in  January 
1940.  ' 

Mr.  Churchill  said  In  a  speech  at  that  time: 
"We  cannot  teU  what  the  late  of  Finland 
may  be.  but  no  more  mournful  spectacle 
could  be  presented  to  what  is  left  to  civilized 
mankind  than  that  this  splendid  northern 
race  should  be  at  last  worn  down  and  reduced 
to  servitude  worse  than  death  by  the  dull 
brutish  force  of  overwhelming  numbers.  If 
the  light  of  freedom  which  still  burns  so 
brightly  in  the  frozen  north  should  be  finally 
quenched,  it  might  well  herald  a  return  to 
tbcDark  Ag«s,  when  every  vestige  of  human 
progrcas  during  2,000  years  would  be  en- 
gtilfed." 

What  Mr.  ChtirchlU  said  In  1940  was  true 
then  and  is  true  today  and  will  be  true  in 
tty  poat-war  world  and  forever,  as  long  as 
ifemtn  ara  ccmsldered  better  than  slaves 
and  couraga  a  higher  virtue  than  submis- 
sivenasa. 

The  only  poaslble  Justification  of  Russia's 
two  attacks  on  Finland  is  its  nationalistic 
claim  to  a  neceasary  security  sphere.    But  to- 
day or  tomorrow  Russian  seciirity  will  never 
He  In  the  erection  of  a  human  wall,  a  wall 
composed  of  Finns  and  Poles  and  Latvians 
and  Lithuanians  and  Estonians,  to  absorb  the 
punishment  of  Russia's  continental  enemies. 
It  will  lie  In  the  destruction  of  German  mili- 
tary  power    for    time    out    of    mind.     The 
United  NaUons  have  pledged  themselves  to 
the  effectlTe  disarmament  of  Germany,  and 
on  thla.  and  this  alone,  does  the  security  of 
weatam  Roaala  depend.    In  a  post-war  world 
of  Intamattonal  cooperation,  as  expressed  in 
tba  Moacow  Agreements  with  a  demilitarized 
Gaarmany,  Russia  would  have  no  need  to  seize 
Finnish  territory  or  interfere  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  Finland.    Stalin's  aUitude  on  this 
one  quaatloh.  and  on  the  other  cturent  Baltic 
problems.  Is  the  measure  of  his  faith  in  the 
Moscow  Agreements,  and  the  measure  of  his 
faith  in  American  wUl  to  participate  In  the 
policing  of  a  conquered  Germany.    I  do  not 
feel  he  need  doubt  America's  willingness  to 
see  that  an  aggressive  Germany  shall  not 
ame  again,  nor  America's  wUlingness  to  co- 
operate with  a  friendly,  nonaggraaslve  Russia. 
The  security   of   Rusala   la  of  great   Im- 
portanca  to  the  whole  world,  but  so  is  the 
aecurtty  ot  Finland.      For  we  have  seen,  in 
two  world  wars,  that  one  nations  security 
cannot  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  extinc- 
tion of  another.     But  should  the  final  de- 
cision be  an  expedient  one,  should  Finland 
and  Poland  and  the  Baltic  states  be  placed 
on   the   auction    block   in    the   intereata   of 
temporary  international   political   tranquU- 
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Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr 
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Confident  of  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  the  National  Housing  Act,  Con- 
gress in  1934  authorized  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  make  avail- 
able to  the  P.  H.  A.  sufficient  funds  to 
inaugurate  the  program.    Within  3  years 
the  P.  H.  A.  was  paying  part  of  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses  out  of  Income  ob- 
tained from  insurance  premiums,  fees, 
and  interest  on  its  investments.    And, 
within  5  years  after  the  beginning  of  its 
mortgage     insurance     operations     the 
P.  H.  A.  was  independent  of  the  Public 
Treasury.    Since    June    30,    1940,    the 
P.  H.  A.  has  not  only  paid  all  of  its  op- 
erating expenses,  and  its  mortgage  in- 
surance  losses,   but   also  annually  has 
added  surplus  income  to  the  mortgage 
insurance  reserves  which  now  aggregate 
$81,000,000. 

When  the  National  Housing  Act  was 
passed  10  years  ago  American  homes  were 
being  allowed  to  fall  Into  disrepair  and 
were  not  being  kept  abreast  of  modem 
improvements.  Workers  In  the  building 
trades  were  unemployed  and  the  building 
Industry  was  at  its  lowest  production  level 
in  many  years.  Mortgage  money  was 
frozen  almost  solid:  channels  of  credit 
open  to  home  owners  were  practically 
nonexistent.  The  repercussions  of  a 
major  down-swing  in  real  estate  values 
had  reached  proportions  of  a  national 
calamity. 

Within   a   decade   conditions    In   the 
home-building    field    have    completely 
changed.    American  families  have  been 
able  to  obtain  more  than  four  and  one- 
half  million  P.  H.  A.-insured  short-term 
personal  credit  loans  for  property  im- 
provement  or   maintenance.     Approxi- 
mately 1.350,000  families  have  been  able 
to  build  or  buy  homes  that  are  modern 
and  financed  within  the  borrowers'  earn- 
ing capacity.   Until  the  war  demands  ne- 
cessitated curtailment  of  the  use  of  crit- 
ical materials,  aggressive  measures  used 
to  bring  the  P.  H.  A.  Insurance  programs 
before  the  public  engendered  an  addi- 
tional large  volume  of  property  improve- 
ments and  new  construction.    As  a  result 
building  activity  was  stimulated:  workers 
in  the  building  trades  left  relief  rolls; 
and  the  wheels  of  the  building  and  allied 
Industries  started  to  turn  again  produc- 
ing materials  and  equipment  used  in  the 
construction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  homes. 

The  benefits  of  home-building  activity 
have  been  far  reaching.  Our  natural  re- 
sources—the mines  and  forests— were  re- 
opened to  produce  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  by  the  building  industry 
Transportation  of  all  kinds  was  required 
to  carry  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts across  the  country.  New  homes  and 
improvements  meant  new  furnishings— 
an  important  stimulant  to  the  furniture 
textile,  and  related  industries.  Builders' 
building  supply  dealers,  professional' 
workers,  real-estate  operators,  and  a  host 
of  others  found  new  opportunities  as  a 
result  of  the  home-building  activity  that 
accompanied  the  release  of  private  invest- 
ment funds. 

A  prime  objective  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  was  to  provide  home  owners 
with  an  economical,  dependable,  sound 
source  of  credit,  it  was  designed  to 
bring  our  home-financing  system  out  of 
a  chaotic  condition  and  restore  it  on  an 
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Improved  basis,  able  to  meet  the  legitl- 
.mate  demands  of  the  borrowing  public. 
Through  the  Judgment  and  Integrity 
with  which  the  act  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration these  objectives  have  been  ac- 
complished within  a  relatively  short 
time. 

Under  the  P.  H.  A. -insured  mortgage 
plan,  home  owners  today  have  the  secu- 
rity of  fully  amortized  long-term  single 
mortgages  obtained  at  lowest  cost  In  his- 
tory. Instead  of  mortgages  representing 
50  or  60  percent  of  the  property  value 
with  second  and  third  mortgages  piled  on 
top,  often  at  usurious  interest  rates, 
home  owners  today  are  able  to  obtam  one 
loan  up  to  80  or  90  percent  of  the  P.  H.  A. 
property  valuation.  Instead  of  mort- 
gages due  in  3  to  5  years,  with  uncertain 
and  high  renewal  fees,  home  owners  to- 
day can  obtain  mortgages  payable  in 
monthly  installments  over  a  period  up  to 
20  or  25  years  without  need  of  renewal 
and  without  paying  a  premium  for  that 
privilege.  The  P.  H.  A.  has  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  interest  rate  on  the  mort- 
gages it  insures  to  the  point  that  the 
average  home  owner  can  pay  for  his 
property,  pay  the  interest,  taxes,  hazard 
insurance,  and  mortgage  Insurance  at  an 
average  monthly  cost  of  about  $37— 
often  less  than  he  would  pay  for  renting 
a  comparable  house. 

The  P.  H.  A.  affords  home  owners  a 
measure  of  protection  never  before  avail- 
able and  nowhere  else  now  available. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  inexperi- 
ence^ home  owners  have  an  unbiased 
agency  to  which  they  can  turn  for  aid 
to  avoid  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of  home 
ownership.  Home  owners  for  the  first 
time  have  the  benefit  of  impartial  ap- 
praisal of  their  properties  by  trained 
valuators.  Through  the  insured-mort- 
ga^e  system  home  owners  may  obtain 
better  planned,  better  built,  and  better 
financed  homes  than  ever  before — homes 
built  in  attractive,  well-planned  neigh- 
borhoods. 

In  financing  their  home  purchases  with 
F.  H.  A.  insured  mortgages  borrowers 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  are  buying  a  home  upon  a  basis  that 
is  within  their  earning  power.  Reduc- 
ing the  number  of  properties  sold  at  a 
sacrifice  as  a  result  of  the  borrower  hav- 
ing bought  beyond  his  means,  it  also  has 
proven  an  effective  aid  in  stabilizing  the 
real-estate  market. 

In  addition  to  the  tangible  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  individual  home 
owners,  builders, .  and  industry  through 
the  National  Housing  Act.  there  have  been 
major  benefits  to  the  national  economy. 
Within  a  10 -year  period  the  P.  H.  A. 
has  not  only  made  home  financing  pos- 
sible at  uniformly  low  cost  throughout 
the  entire  country,  but  has  made  insured 
home  mortgages  marketable  securities 
any  place  in  the  Nation.  This  Is  a  re- 
markable accomplishment,  for  previously 
it  had  always  been  assumed  that  mort- 
gage transfers  were  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  local  tran.sactions. 

While  the  great  bulk  of  insured  loans 
have  been  originated  and  held  by  local 
financial  institutions,  a  sound,  depend- 
able secondary  market  for  insured  home 
mortgages  has  been  developed.    The  mar- 
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ketable  quality  of  these  mortgages  has 
resulted  from  uniform  methods  of  under- 
writing, requirements  of  good  building 
and  property  standards,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  mortgage  loans  on  a 
sound  investment  basis.  Backed  by  the 
United  States  Government,  these  loans 
are  safe  investments  that  can  be  bought 
and  sold  with  confidence  by  financial 
institutions  at  any  time,  in  any  place. 

To  stabilize  home-mortgage  financing 
the  National  Housing  Act  recognized  that 
home  mortgages  must  be  marketable. 
To  this  end  the  act  provided  for  the 
chartering  of  national  mortgage  as- 
sociations empowered  to  deal  in  insured 
mortgages.  The  soundness  of  that  fea- 
ture of  the  act  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  formation  and  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association 
which  has  provided  the  necessary 
mechanism  to  assure  the  marketability 
of  these  mortgages.  The  creation  of  a 
secondary  mortgage  market  has  been 
effective  in  bringing  an  ample  supply  of 
home  mortgage  funds  on  P.  H.  A.  terms 
to  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Insured  mortgages  brought  within  the 
range  of  conservative  investment  have 
provided  financial  institutions  with  a 
profitable  outlet  for  funds  that  had 
previously  been  difficult  to  place.  These 
funds — largely  the  savings  of  millions  of 
depositors — are  safeguarded  by  mortgage 
insurance.  Home  mortgages  thus  have 
been  given  an  investment  status  that 
provides  financial  institutions  with  assets 
or  collateral  upon  which  to  obtain 
emergency  loans.  In  case  of  foreclosure, 
the  insured-mortgage  plan  provides 
lending  institutions  with  negotiable  in- 
terest-bearing securities  in  place  of  tem- 
porarily unmarketable  properties.  Safe- 
guarded by  mortgage  insurance  some 
9,000  national  banks.  State  bank  and 
trust  companies,  insurance  companies, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  other 
financial  agencies  have  been  enabled  to 
invest  nearly  $6,000,000,000  in  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  long-term  amor- 
tized mortgages  on  residential  properties. 

The  war  has  emphasized  the  emer- 
gency value  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Without  mortgage  insurance  private 
capital  would  not  have  assumed,  the  risks 
involved  in  financing  housing  built  in 
rapidly  expanding  war-industry  areas. 
Through  the  application  of  techniques 
and  Insuring  policies  successfully  de- 
veloped by  the  P.  H.  A.  under  peacetime 
conditions,  private  industry  has  been 
enabled  to  build  approximately  330,003 
dwelling  units  for  occupancy  by  essential 
workers  in  war  industries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  loans  of  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  insured  by  the  P.  H.  A. 
have  financed  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  privately  financed  wartime 
emergency-housing  needs,  and  have  re- 
lieved the  Federal  Government  of  the 
immediate  outlay  of  this  large  sum  of 
money. 

Losses  experienced  under  Che  National 
Housing  Act  thus  far  have  b^en  low. 
Out  of  more  than  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion property  improvement  loans  insured 
In  10  years,  defaulted  notes  have  num- 
bered only  4  percent  of  the  total  \'Olume. 
Recoveries  on  these  defaulted  notes  have 
reduced  total  claims  paid  by  P.  H.  A.  to 


V/2  percent  of  the  total  amount  In- 
sured. In  10  years  the  P.  H.  A.  has 
found  it  necessary  to  take  possession 
of  only  4,000  properties — virtually  all  of 
which  have  been  sold — out  of  1,055,000 
mortgages  insured  under  title  n  of  the 
act.  Losses  chargeable  to  the  handling 
of  these  properties  have  been  more  than 
offset  by  the  $3,700,000  In  prepayment 
premiums  paid  by  mortgagors  who  have 
paid  their  mortgages  In  full  prior  to  ma- 
turity. Out  of  356  large-scale  housing 
projects  financed  with  insured  mort- 
gages, the  P.  H.  A.  has  been  forced  to  take 
possession  of  only  18.  Out  of  nearly 
250.000  mortgages  on  war  housing  in- 
sured, the  P.  H.  A.  has  had  to  take  over 
less  than  1,500  to  date. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  P.  H.  A.'s  tenth 
anniversary  Congress  should  be  congrat- 
ulated on  its  wisdom  and  farsightedness 
in  enacting  this  highly  successful  piece 
of  legislation.  P.  H.  A.'s  10-year  expe- 
rience will  be  invaluable  in  providing  the 
facilities  for  financing  the  large  volume 
of  housing  that  must  be  built  after  the 
war  ends.  F.  H.  A.  also  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  aid  the  financing  of  the  large 
amount  of  repairs  and  improvements  to 
dwelling  properties  that  have  of  necessity 
been  deferred  during  the  war  period.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  insured 
mortgage  and  loan  financing  is  a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  vital  home-building 
industry.  The  National  Housing  Act  pro- 
vides the  means  whereby  private  industry 
can  immediately  begin  to  function — go 
from  a  war  to  peace  basis,  and  put  men 
to  work  in  peacetime  occupations — alter 
victory  is  achieved. 


The  Honeybee  Goes  to  War — Beeswax 
Needed  for  War  Uses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVKS 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  north- 
western Minnesota  is  a  territory  of 
bread  and  milk  and  honey  truly  in  fact. 
We  raised  considerable  wheat  and  we 
produced  a  lot  of  milk  and  honey  last 
year,  and  we  will  again  this  year  along 
with  many  other  farm  crops. 

In  the  15  counties  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict, there  are  almost  400  individual 
farmers  and  city  people  who  keep  bees  for 
honey  production.  Bees  are  doing  their 
part  in  the  war  effort,  because  the  prod- 
ucts which  are  made  from  honey  are  es- 
sential in  the  production  of  numerous 
war  articles.  Beeswax  is  needed  for  war 
uses. 

A  statement  with  reference  to  this  was 
recently  issued  by  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  reported  that  more  than  a 
million  pounds  of  beeswax  a  year  are 
needed  for  use  in  war  products — in  ad- 
hesive tape  used  for  sealing  shells — as 
waterproofing  and  protective  coatings 
for  shells,  belts,  coils,  and  machinery. 
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especially  when  shipped  into  warm  cli- 
mates where  ordinary  grease  would  run 
off — and  as  protective  coverings  for  our 
fighting  planes. 

Because  it  is  of  great  interest  to  bee 
keepers  of  the  Nation  and  the  public  as 
well.  I  herewith  Insert  a  copy  of  a  radio 
address  delivered  sometime  ago  by  Mr. 
ilamw  W.  Owinn.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Honey  Producers  League,  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.  The  speech,  which  was  en- 
titled "The  Honeybee  Goes  to  War," 
follows: 


of  tb*  tncraued  production  of 
llTflctoek  and  UreMock  producta  brought 
about  br  Um  war  •mergancy.  the  Oovem- 
mtnt  ■nwfrts  larf*  Incrauca  of  all  legume 
•ewto.  At  least  28  percent  more  alsike  seed 
•nd  M  percent  more  red  clcverseed  should 
bepcodwcd.  Wtaconstn  and  Minnesota  pro- 
(Me»  large  quantities  of  these  aeccto  and 
alioQld  eootribuu  lu  share  of  this  tnerMsed 


alatka,  and  white  dutch  clovers  are 
practically  selX-sterlle  and  depend  on  cross- 
pulluiatlon  to  produce  seed.  Research  at 
many  tspsrlment  stations — particularly 
Ohio— siMywi  that  when  pollination  Inaecta 
■re  excluded  from  clover  blossoms,  not  mora 
than  one  to  three  Mads  develop  per  head. 
Under  maxunum  hooay-bee  pollination,  alslke 
encloaad  in  cagea,  yielded  lao  to  165  seeds 
per  hamd.  This  would  represent  from  15  to  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

Rasesrch  studies  In  many  seed-growing 
localltlaa  reveal  that  natural  pollinating  in- 
sects, such  as  bumblabaaa.  solitary  bees,  tUta. 
butterflies,  etc.,  are  anttraly  too  few  to  Insure 
profitable  seed  crops  of  alalke  and  red  clover. 
Such  fields  wotild  have  to  be  cut  for  bay 
bacauaa  of  poor  seed  set.  The  magnitude  of 
tha  work  of  pollinating  an  acre  of  alslke  clover 
la  apparent  when  we  consider  that  there  may 
be  from  300.000,000  to  600.000.000  blossoming 
florets  per  acre,^  It  has  been  found  that  when 
a  field  of  alslke  were  within  a  mile  of  a  com- 
mercial yard  of  bees  ranging  from  40  to  200 
colonies,  the  number  of  seeds  per  clover  head 
was  from  41  to  BO. 

Experimental    work    has    also    shown    an 

alarming  scarcity  of  natural  pollinating  In- 

aeets  on  red-clover  bloom.     Bumblebees  are 

OOP  beat  red-clover  pollinators,  but  because 

^they  are  so  few  in  number,  they  cannot  be 

^depended  on.    Oi  the  more  than  20  different 

^kinda  of  insects  that  pollinate  red  clover,  the 
hoasjffeauu  are  responsible  for  from  75  to  85 
parsMt  of  such  work;  bumblebees  13  to  17 
pcroant,  and  all  others  2  to  5  percent. 

White  dutch  clover,  so  desirable  In  pas- 
tures,  are   largely   dependent   on   honeybees 
fot  pollination  and  the  production  of  sead. 
Dur^  tba  drought  years  of  1930,  1934.  and 
18M,  theaa  shallowHrooted  clovers  were  kUled. 
In  tboaa  araaa  whera  honeybees  were  plenti- 
ful volunteer  crops  appeared  as  soon  as  mols- 
_  tura  and  weather  conditions  were  favorable, 
"  due  to  the  fact  there  were  seeds  in  the  soil. 
The  most  Immediate  method  for  meeting 
the  dover-aeed  quota  stiggested  by  the  Gov- 
armnent.  is  for  farmers  located  within  IVi 
milaa  of  coounerclal  baa  yards,  to  place  every 
emphasis  on  clover-seed  producUon. 

Throughout  the  southern  and  eastern  part 
of  Wlaconaln.  and  In  parta  of  MinneaoU 
tbara  are  hundreds  of  cooMMNial  baa  yards 
nagtng  from  10  to  100  eolanlaa  at  baes  in 
a  yard.  ftMh  colony  of  beea  which  has  been 
well  maaagad.  should  contain  60.0C0  or  more 
wottar  bees.  Thus  where  40  to  100  colonies 
ata  located,  there  would  be  concentrated  at 
a  focal  point  from  2.400,000  to  800.000.000  of 
tha  beat  type  of  poUlnatlng  insacU  avaUable. 
A*  best,  red  clover  Is  a  poor  seed  producer. 
Dunn?  favorable  years  clover  seed  yields 
a  to  4  bushels  per  acre  for  red  clover  and 
from  4  to  7  bushels  per  acre  for  alalke  clover 
provtdlag  tbere  are  enough  poUlnation  In- 
*ccu  praaaat  to  insure  frow-ntrll  I  nation  of 
the  dover. 
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What  has  been  said  alxfut 
legumes  Is  Just  as 
vegetables.     Moat  people 
elation   that  the  honey 
source  of  honey  and 
however,  that  although 
dustry  In  the  United 
cees    of    200,000,000 
4.000,000  pounds  of 
are  merely  byproducts — ai  id 
role  is  in  the  polllnatloi 
tu.-al  crops  for  the 
fruit.    Without  the  help 
pollination,  many  speciet 
set  seed  or  produce  fruit 
they  are  cultivated, 
from  disease  and  pests. 
The    following   fruits 
more  or  less  dependent 
for   cross-polllnatlng 
cots,    blackberries, 
cranberries,  gooaeberrlei 
berries?),  grapes,  cuctunb^rs 
muskmelons,     plums, 
melons,  asparagus,  broccoli 
buckwheat,  cabbage, 
kohlrabi,   onions,   pepper  i 
Ishes.  rutabaga,  turnips, 
self  clear,  we  do  not  ne 
grow  the  aforesaid   crops 
the  honeybee  to  fertilize 
duce^  these  crops. 

As  has  been  prevlouslj 
natural  pollinating  Insect 
bees,  solitary  bees,  flies. 
too  few  to  lns\u-e  adequat 
reasons  for  their  scarcity 
elimination  of  the  old  rail 
ing,  forest,  brush,  and 
areas  of  cultivation, 
drainage  of  swamp  lands 
automobUe  travel.     Do 
Insects  on  your  wlndshiel'di 
ators?    Poisoning  from 

When  nature  shows  a 
tween  planU  and  polllna 
plants   and   the    Insects 
tiiral   development. 
Interfered    with    this 
manded    the   growing   of 
enormous    acreages,    and 
stroyed  native  pollinating 
their  nesting  places.    As  a 
of  pollination  has  been 
extent  that  wild  bees  are 
or  dependable,  particularly 
is  highly  developed. 

Then  owing  to  conditions 
by  the  present  war,  the 
try  must  be  safeguarded, 
mastered  only  through  yeirs 
It  cannot  be  learned  as 
that  bees  have  a  . 
dlsoouragaa  many  persons 
and  only  certain  persons 
temperament  to  be  beekee^ 

The   Government   needs 
need  it  badly.    The 
wax.  they  need  it  badly, 
is  imperative  we  have  the 
linating  agency— the  honey 
secxire  better  seeds,  fruits 
so  "the  honeybee  goes  to 
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I  nd   vegetables   are 
1  ipon  the  honeybee 
apples,   apri- 
,    blueberries, 
who  wants  goose- 
peaches,  pears, 
strawberries,     water- 
,  brussels  sprouts, 
i,  cauliflower,  kale, 
pumpkins,   rad- 
tte.    To  make  my- 
ths honeybee  to 
but  we  do  need 
■.ht  seed  that  pro- 
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pointed  out,  the 
such  as  bumble- 
tajutterhies.  etc.,  are 
pollination.    The 
are  several;  as  the 
fences,  heavy  graz- 
flres,  increased 
of  farm  crops, 
roads  and  fast 
recall  the  dead 
and  clogged  radl- 
inkectlcides. 
I  roper  balance  be- 
ing insects,  both 
lourish.     Agrlcul- 
has    seriously 
It    has    de- 
rertaln    plants   in 
unwittingly,    de- 
nsects,  as  well  as 
result  the  burden 
to  such  an 
longer  adequate 
where  agriculture 
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Speaker,  under 
In  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  poem,  by  John 
Henry  Curtin,  from  the  Las  Vegas  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  of  June  6, 
1944: 

nf    MEMOaiAM 

Underneath  a  shattered  palm  tree  on  a  sandy, 
wave-lapped  shore 

Lies  a  husky  lad  of  20 — maybe  less  or  maybe 
more. 

He  is  Just  the  sort  of  youngster  you  have  seen 
on  your  home  street; 

And,  if  you  were  halfway  friendly,  he  was 
mighty  nice  to  meet. 

You  have  seen  him  on  the  football  team  you 
have  In  your  high  school: 

Or  maybe  playing  basketball,  quite  snappy  as 
a  rule. 

He  wasn't  any  angel,  and  he  wasn't  very  bad; 

Just  the  normal  sort  of  youngster  you  would 
,  like  to  call  you  "Dad." 

Tou  may  go  ahead  and  praise  him,  but  ha 
won't  hear  what  is  said; 

For,  although  it  seems  he's  sleeping,  the  trou- 
ble Is — he's  dead! 

He's  "the  price  we  pay  for  victory"  In  count- 
ing up  the  cost; 

He's  the  simple,  silent  reason  that  we  won 
Instead  of  lost. 

They  can't  hear  our  lovely  speeches,  as  we 
decorate  the  graves; 

But  these  dead  upon  the  beaches  kept  us  all 
from  being  slaves. 

So,  I  wonder,  in  memoriam,  recalling  sacri- 
fice. 

If  we  can't  do  more  than  utter  empty  words 
that  sound  so  nice. 

For  the  lad  beneath  the  palm  tree,  and  our 
brave  dead  everywhere. 

Will  sleep  In  peaceful  slumber — when  we  show 
we  really  care! 


Bankhead  Amendments  to  the  Price- 
Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KKNTUCXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1944 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  on  June  5 
1944: 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, over  the  protest  of  a  minority  of  its 
members,  has  reported  out  a  bill  to  extend 
our  price-control  and  stabilization  laws.  In- 
cluded In  the  bUl  thus  reported  out  is  the 
Bankhead  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  Increase 
the  price  of  all  cotton  textiles.  It  will  not 
add  a  red  cent  to  what  the  cotton  grower  Is 
now  getUng  and  it  will  cost  consumers  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  The  only  group 
that  can  benefit  from  this  amendment  are 
the  textile  mills,  already  making  profits  nine 
times  as  great  as  they  made  before  the  war. 

So  far  as  the  cotton  grower  Is  concerned, 
present  celling  prices  of  cotton  textile  prod- 
ucts are  already  at  levels  which  enable  the 
mills  to  pay  parity  prices  for  cotton.  The 
consumer  is  already  paying  for  parity  cotton. 
The  farmer  is  not  getting  parity,  however 
which  means  that  the  mills  are  keeping  part 
of  the  return  supposed  to  go  to  the  grower. 
The  mUls  are  able  to  get  cotton  cheap  be- 
cause, while  supplies  are  large,  the  manpower 
they  can  get  has  been  falling  off  and  the 
amount  of  cotton  they  can  use  is  decreasing. 
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The  further  Increase  In  the  prices  which 
tha  Bankhead  amendment  would  compel 
consumers  to  pay  will  not  Increase  the  man- 
power In  the  Industry,  will  nqX  Increase  the 
amount  of  cotton  which  the  mills  can  use, 
and  will  therefore  add  not  1  cent  to  the  cot- 
ton farmer's  income.  It  will  simply  Increase 
the  already  high  profits  of  the  mills. 

Even  if  the  farmer  could  get  parity  through 
this  amendment — which  he  can't — it  would 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  way  of  doing  the  Job. 
For  the  Bankhead  amendment  will  Increase 
the  returns  to  the  mills  by  $150,000,000  to 
$200,000,000  a  year,  w;iile  it  would  cost  only 
$50,000,000  a  year  to  {lay  parity  prices  to  the 
farmer.  What  sense  coes  it  make  to  give  the 
mills  $4  In  order  to  eriable  them  to  pay  one? 
And  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they 
Will  pay  even  the  $1  ttiough  they  receive  the 
four.  If  they  aren't  paying  parity  now, 
although  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so. 
they  won't  pay  It  under  the  Bankhead 
amendment. 

In  1943  the  cotton  textile  Industry  earned 
nine  times  the  dollar  profits  it  averaged  In 
peacetime.  The  industry  earned  33  percent 
on  its  net  worth,  thut  Is.  what  the  owners 
actually  had  invested  in  the  business.  This 
compares  to  their  peai.'time  return  of  4.3  per- 
cent. Under  the  Bankhead  amendment,  if 
the  mills  pay  parity  prices,  their  earnings 
will  still  be  Increased  zo  a  level  14  times  their 
peacetime  average  and  to  50  percent  on  the 
money  Invested  In  thi  business.  But  if  they 
don't  pay  parity — ard  I  don't  think  this 
amendment  will  make  them  pay  parity — then 
for  the  first  4  monttis  after  passage  of  the 
act  the  mills  will  be  earning  at  an  annual 
rate  16  times  their  ))eacetime  average  and 
at  an  annual  return  of  60  percent  on  net 
worth. 

There  Is  a  simple  ard  direct  way  of  getting 
a  parity  price  for  thi;  cotton  grower.  That 
Is  by  Increasing  the  lean  rate  on  cotton.  An 
amendment  to  do  this  has  also  been  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  If  this  amendment 
Is  enacted  the  grower's  problem  is  solved, 
solved  the  only  way  that  is  possible  and 
solved  without  presetting  consumers  with  a 
second  bill  for  parity  and  without  further 
Inflating  textile  profits,  which  are  already 
ample  to  pay  the  full  parity  price. 

I  fully  share  Senat3r  Bankheao's  concern 
about  the  prices  cottcn  farmers  are  receiving 
and  the  prices  consumers  are  paying.  Fur- 
thermore, I  know  that  Senator  Bankhead  is 
absolutely  sincere  and  earnest  In  his  purpose, 
even  though  I  completely  disagree  with  his 
amendment.  But  I  can't  see  any  point  In 
going  all  around  Rooin  Hood's  barn  when 
there  Is  a  direct  route,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  shall  ever  get  to  our  goal  If  we  steadily 
back  away  from  It. 

The  Bankhead  amendment  Is  a  devasting 
blow  at  our  stabilization  policy.  If  the  cot- 
ton Industry  obtains  from  Congress  a  special 
bonus  at  the  housewife's  expense,  other  pres- 
sure groups  will  not  let  themselves  be 
ignored. 

The  pressure  group  parade  has  started.  I 
earnestly  hope  the  B<mate  will  call  an  early 
halt. 


Jobs— Who  Will  Provide  and  Pay  for 
Them? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  michicam 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  12,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  press  has  carried  many  statements 


on  the  subject  of  Jobs  after  the  war  Is 
over.  With  war  production  out  of  the 
picture,  there  will  be  many  idle  factories, 
many  Jobless  workers,  unless  private  in- 
dustry or  the  Government  provides  new 
work. 

We  know  that  Government  jobs  can  be 
paid  for  only  by  taxation  or  borrowing 
and  that  borrowing  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely. That  leaves  to  pay  for  Gov- 
ernment-controlled factories,  Govern- 
ment-provided jobs,  only  taxation  to  be 
levied  upon  the  people  themselves.  It 
is  evident  to  every  thinking  person  that 
there  is  an  ever-lessening  number  of  pri- 
mary producers;  that  is,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  miners,  and  those  having  to  do  with 
production  directly  from  the  earth. 
That  group  cannot  continue  to  bear 
ever-increasing  burdens  placed  uppn 
them  by  either  Government  Jobs  or  Jobs 
at  excessive  wanes. 

Now  think  that  through  and  you  will 
see  that  the  demand  that  the  Govern- 
ment ijrovide,  after  the  war  is  over,  Jobs 
for  everyone  at  union  wages,  is  impos- 
sible of  realization.  Especially  is  this 
true  if  the  unions  Insist  that  those  who 
have  money  are  to  create  and  maintain 
the  factories  and  pay  the  wages  de- 
manded by  union  leadership. 

Union  leadership  constantly  refuses  to 
provide  Jobs  but  it  demands  that  some- 
one else  provide  the  jobs  and  pay  the 
wages  fixed  by  it.  That  Just  will  not 
woik  out  and  the  sooner  we  all  face  the 
facts  and  get  on  a  .sound  working  basis, 
the  quicker  the  true  solution  to  this  very 
serious  problem  will  come  to  all  of  us. 

An  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  June  2  gives  one  slant  at  the  problem. 
That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Regard  with  respect  those  sit-in  workers 
at  the  Long  Island  City  plant  of  the  Brew- 
ster Aeomautlcal  Corporation.  They  are 
pioneers  of  the  new  economic  order.  They 
have  developed  a  new  pressure-group  tech- 
nique, which  might  be  called  the  strike  in 
reverse.  They  have  put  across  their  point, 
not  by  refusing  to  work,  but  by  refusing 
to  stop  work. 

More  than  this,  their  point  Itself  repre- 
sents a  new  labor  principle.  They  have  suc- 
cessfully asserted  a  claim  (though  It  doesn't 
yet  have  the  status  of  a  legal  right)  not  only 
to  have  jobs  but  to  have  those  Jobs  where 
they  want  them  to  be  and  at  their  current 
rates  of  pay. 

Where  they  want  them,  of  course,  is  at  the 
Long  Island  City  plant  of  the  Brewster  com- 
pany. Representatives  of  other  war  Indus- 
tries have  made  them  offers — Indeed,  would 
love  to  hire  them.  The  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  stated  that  11,000  Jobs  are  "im- 
mediately available"  to  the  nearby  New  York 
City  area,  more  than  enough  to  accommodate 
the  full  9,000  on  the  Brewster  plant  lists. 
But  those  Brewster  employees  want  to  keep 
on  working  right  where  they  have  been  work- 
ing, and  the  administration  has  obediently 
accepted  that  proposition  Pressed  to  It  by 
President  Roosevelt  himself,  the  military  pro- 
curement agencies  are  trying  to  rejuggle  the 
military  production  program  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Brewster  workers. 

This  is,  It  must  be  admitted,  a  novel  com- 
plication in  the  planning  of  military  pro- 
duction. If  It  becomes  an  accepted  part  of 
the  procedure,  soon  or  late  It  Is  bound  to 
raise  the  question  whether  military  pro- 
duction Is  betog  undertaken  primarily  to 
provide  our  fighting  men  with  the  weapons 
they  need  or  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
war  workers. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  ap- 
proaches toward  the  difficulty  which  will 
surely  confront  us  when  the  war  is  over 
and  it  behooves  labor  leaders  to  give  some 
sound,  constructive  consideration  to  the 
problem,  instead  of  making  impossible 
demands. 


Japanese  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAtiroxNiA 
.    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  13.  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tliere  have  been  constant 
rumors  circulated  recently  to  the  effect 
that  the  War  Relocation  Authority  was 
planning  to  release  persons  of  Japanese 
descent  to  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
where  they  have  been  excluded  by  mili- 
tary order.  In  an  effort  to  clarify  the 
situation  I  recently  addressed  letters  to 
Henry  Stimson,  Secretary  vf  War,  and 
Dillon  Myer,  Director  of  the  W.  R.  A., 
asking  them  to  inform  me  of  the  official 
attitude  of  both  agencies  on  this  vexing 
question. 

For  the  information  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country  I  am  inserting  herewith 
the  replies  which  I  have  received: 

DSPASTMENT  Or  THE   InTEEIOE, 

War  Relocation  AuTHoarrr. 
Hon.  John  Z.  Anoesson, 

Hmise  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deai  Ma.  Anderson  :  This  wUl  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  May  31  reporting  rumors  that 
evacuees  are  going  to  be  permitted  to  return 
to  their  homes  on  the  Pacific  coast  despite 
objections  of  the  War  Department. 

The  exclusion  of  persons  of  Japanese  de- 
scent is  by  military  order  and  the  order  can 
be  revoked  only  by  responsible  military  au- 
thorities. The  War  Relocation  Authority  at 
all  times  observes  the  military  order.  There 
has  been  no  announcement  by  the  military 
that  the  coastal  zone  is  to  be  reopened  to 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry.  There  have 
been,  however,  a  few  Instances  in  which  per- 
mission to  ret\im  to  the  restricted  military 
area  has  been  granted  by  the  Western  Defense 
Command  to  evacuated  p>ersons. 
Sincerely. 

D.  S.  Mwa. 

Director. 

Wax  Dkpaxtmxmt. 

Washington. 
Hon.  John  Z  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mr.  Anderson:  I  have  your  letter  of 
May  31  concerning  the  War  Department's  of- 
ficial attitude  toward  the  return  of  Japanese 
to  prohibited  areas. 

Under  Executive  Order  9066,  the  authority 
to  exclude  Individuals  suspected  of  sub- 
versive or  disloyal  activities  from  sensitive 
areas  was  given  to  the  War  Department  and 
is  exercised  for  California  by  the  command- 
ing general.  Western  Defense  Conunand.  As 
you  know,  the  present  exclusion  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  was  undertaken  solely 
for  military  reasons,  it  being  deemed  ad- 
visable due  to  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing quickly  the  Individual  loyalty  or  dis- 
loyalty of  the  large  Japanese  population  in 
west  coast  aieas. 
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However,  the  military  necessity  for  their 
eontinued  exclusion  is  under  constant  study 
and  surveillance  by  both  the  War  Department 
and  the  Western  Defense  Command,  and  any 
forthcoming  cbangM  In  policy  which  would 
result  in  the  rctOrn  of  such  persons  will 
hlnfe  entirely  on  changes  in  the  military  sit* 
uation.  Ck>nsequently.  it  is  Impossible  to 
predict  at  this  time  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment estimate  of  the  situation  will  warrant 
their  return  to  the  west  coast.  Obviotwly. 
we  are  mainUinlni;  consUnt  liaison  with  the 
War  Relocation  Authority  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  are  keeping  them  cur- 
rently informed  of  the  War  Department's 
policy  on  exclusion. 

I  trust  this  will  serve  your  purposes  and 
appreciate  your  bringing  your  concern  over 
the  matter  to  my  personal  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HzNBT  L.  Smoow. 

Secretary  of  War, 


Scmce  Folkt  Skoald  B«  Allowed  More 
GasoGiie  When  Home  on  Forloa^hs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  icnnncscrrA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13.  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
desire  and  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  today,  but  I  was  advised  that  my 
amendment  would  have  been  ruled  out 
on  a  point  of  order.  Therefore.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  advise  the  House  relative 
to  my  amendment  even  though  it  could 
not  be  considered. 

My  amendment  was  as  follows: 

Such  act  of  October  2.  1942.  as  amended,  is 
anMnded  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  — .  The  Administrator  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  put  into  effect  a  schedule  of  gaso- 
line rations  for  members  of  the  armed  forces 
while  on  furlough,  giving  due  consideration 
to  whether  the  applicant  has  been  on  over- 
seas duty  or  stationed  within  the  contl- 
BRital  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  tur- 
thar  scheduling  one  amovint  for  the  first  fxir- 
Imigh  In  any  1  year,  and  lesser  amounts  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  furlough  in  any 
1  year  '. 

The  least  the  country  can  do  to  show 
Its  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices  of  re- 
turning servicemen  is  give  them  a  decent 
allowance  of  gasoline.  The  paltry  5  gal- 
lons allowed  at  the  present  time  is 
shameful  and  a  disgrace  considering  the 
'liutcmobiles  one  sees  regularly  at  race 
tracks  and  other  places  of  recreation  on 
the  home  front.  The  reason  a  man  is 
giTen  a  furlough  by  the  Army  or  Navy  is 
that  he  may  have  a  rest  at  some  lake 
resort  or  seaside,  a  hunting  trip  or  a 
visit  to  friends  or  relatives  in  the  country. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  extra  gasoline 
used  by  a  furloughed  overseas  serviceman 
Is  "essential  driving"  and  he  should  be 
given  an  adequate  amount— even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  home  front  pleastire  seekers. 

This  amendment  would  also  correct 
what  I  feel  is  a  very  unfair  arrangement 


a  serviceman  may 
be  stationed  at  a 


under  the  present  sy^em  of  doling  out 
furlough  gasoline. 

At  the  present  time 
be  so  fortunate  as  to 
camp  near  his  home  ai  id  receive  frequent 
furloughs.  He  might  l»e  able  to  get  5  gal- 
lons of  furlough  gasthne  each  time  he 
comes  home.  Another  soldier  from  the 
same  town  may  be  st  itioned  at  a  camp 
in  the  extreme  part  cf  the  country  and 
only  get  one  furlough  n  a  year.  He  only 
gets  5  gallons. 

I  feel  that  the  Admi  listrator  should  set 
up  a  schedule  of  say  15  gallons  of  fur- 
lough gasoline  for  th:  first  furlough  in 
any  one  year,  10  for  tJie  second  furlough, 
and  5  for  the  third,  or  some  proportionate 
schedule.  It  is  most  infair  to  the  man 
returning  from  overse  is  on  his  first  f ur- 
lougli  in  2  years  to  rei  eive  only  5  gallons 
for  his  rest  period  in  which  he  may  de- 
sire to  go  fishing,  hun  ;ing,  or  visiting,  or 
get  away  at  some  quie  lake  where  he  can 
forget  what  he  has  be<  n  through.  I  hope 
my  amendment  will  <  arry. 

The  following  editor  al  from  the  Fergus 
F^s  (Minn.)  Journal  brings  out  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  present  system: 

TaXAriNG    AI  L   AUKZ? 

A  Minneapolis  paper  1  ells  of  a  soldier.  Sgt. 
Lynn  Channing.  who  cai  ae  home  on  a  30-day 
furlough  after  18  months  fighting  in  the 
South  Pacific.  His  bro  her  offered  him  the 
use  of  his  car  and  told  him  he  could  secure 
some  gasoline  from  th<  Minneapolis  ration 
board.  Re  went  to  the  board,  and  was  told 
he  could  have  5  gallons  }f  gas.  That  was  the 
rule  for  soldiers  home  o  i  furlough. 

While  waiting  in  line  to  present  his  appli- 
cation, he  had  talked  ^rlth  a  young  soldier 
from  Fort  Snelling,  who  told  him  he  had  had 
three  furloughs  in  6  wi  lelcs  and  had  gotten 
6  gallons  allotments  ea<  h  time.  The  soldier 
home  from  overseas  ba  ties  was  entitled  to 
only  5  gallons  after  18  c  lonths. 

The  matter  has  been  rarrled  to  higher  au- 
thorities and  an  except  on  will  probably  be 
made  In  his  case,  but  he  story  brings  out 
glaringly  the  absurdity  (  f  some  governmental 
rules  and  regulations. 


To  the 


•Ia« 


EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMi  J5  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACSTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jui  e  13.  1944 
Si  eaker. 


Mr.  LANE.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
I  wish  to  include  the 
entitled  "To  the  Flai ' 
ard  J.  Gushing,  D.  D 
the  archdiocese  of 
peared  in  the  Boston 
June  11, 1944: 


under  leave 
in  the   Record, 
following  article 
by  Bishop  Rich- 
administrator  of 
kjston,  which  ap- 
3unday  Advertiser, 


TO    THE 

(By  Bishop  Richard  J. 
Istrator  of  the 


ded  cate 


Flag  Day.     Every  daj 
have  done  well   to 
other  in  the  year  Is  dedicated 

Many  are  the  Interp  etations 
white,  and  blue,  but  th) 
meaning — union.    Unlop 


TUlO 

C  ishlng,  D.  D.,  admin- 
of  Boston ) 
is  flag  day,  yet  we 
one  day  as  no 


archd  locese 


of  the  red, 
whole  has  but  one 
In  Itself  la  beauti- 


ful, but  we  do  not  live  or  die  for  a  mere 
union;  xmion  is  nothing  without  its  purpose. 
Men  are  united  in  one  State  for  the  purpose 
of  working  their  way  back  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  who  made  them.  If  there  were  no 
purpose  beyond  the  Stete  Itself,  the  tragedy 
would  be  dark  Indeed.  Where  the  divine  pur- 
pose is  clear,  the  man  who  fights  lives  a  life 
of  flag  days,  face  to  face  with  the  things  of 
the  soul.  And  those  that  die,  die  well.  For 
they  go  to  death  full  of  the  love  of  life,  know- 
ingly sacrificing  their  will  to  the  Inscrutable 
goodness  of  Ood. 

Let  us  also  learn  from  them.  For  the  sac- 
rifice they  are  so  plainly  making  in  these 
days  of  the  invasion  is  the  same  that  under- 
lies our  own  daily  decisions.  Every  union 
Involves  sacrifice.  Because  our  flag  expresses 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  it  expresses 
some  sacrifice  of  sovereignty  by  every  State — 
a  sacrifice  of  liberty  by  every  citizen.  And 
the  fruit  of  sacrifice  is  peace. 

This  is  our  consolation  as  the  crosses  are 
planted  in  foreign  fields,  and  to  family  after 
family  comes  the  word  that  one  they  loved 
has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  flag  and 
country.  These  loved  ones  have  found  their 
way  home  to  their  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
fruit  of  their  sacrifice  will  be  peace. 

Without  the  offering  of  these  young  lives, 
there  could  be  no  peace. 

"Our  hearts  to  you,  our  country. 
And  take  the  pledge  we  give. 
To  love,  to  bear,  to  suffer. 
To  die  that  you  may  live; 
And  though  beneath  your  banner 
We  fall,  our  names  untold. 
Thank  God,  if  we  have  filled  It 
With  service  stars  of  gold." 


Support  Price  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TZNNESsne 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1944 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 
Rktord.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  News 
of  July  3,  1941: 

ALBEST  GORE  SCORES  VICTOBT  ON  C.  C.  C.  BII.L — 
FARM  BtniEAU  BACKS  GORES  BUX  TO  PEOVIDB 
POB  AT  LEAST  85  PERCENT  PARrTY  ON  C.  C.  C. 
PtntCHASE    FOOD.      IS    SUCCESSFtTL 

The  farm  bloc  in  Congress  won  another 
major  victory  recently  with  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  bill 
for  purchase  of  food  for  relief  and  for  dis- 
tribution to  other  nations  under  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  providing  that  no  purchases  be 
made  at   less  than   85   percent  of  parity. 

This  is  designed  to  give  protection  to  pro- 
ducers of  nonbasic  commodities  similar  to 
that  provided  basic  crops  under  the  C.  C.  C. 
85  percent  parity  loans. 

This  measure  was  written  and  Introduced 
by  one  of  our  own  State's  most  able  Con- 
gressmen, Albert  Gore  of  the  Fourth  District. 
Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  threw  the  strength 
of  organized  agriculture  behind  the  measure 
when  it  was  up  for  consideration  before  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

High  praise  for  Congressman  Gou's  work 
to  protect  the  income  of  agriculture  was 
voiced  by  Mr.  O'Neal,  and  passage  of  tha 
amendment  marked  the  completion  of  an- 
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other  great   victory   for   agriculture   during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

As  first  Introduced  by  Mr.  Gosx,  the  meas- 
ure provided  for  100  percent  parity,  but 
stiff  administration  opposition  to  this  plan 
brought  about  a  conference  between  the  op- 
posing groups,  with  all  agreeing  upon  86 
percent.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  with  no  action,  those  in  charge  could 
have  hammered  down  prices  to  any  figure 
they  desired,  which  would  have  been  very 
Injurious  to  producers. 

In  view  of  the  seemingly  changed  atti- 
tude of  the  administration  toward  farm 
prices,  the  enactment  of  this  law  is  par- 
ticularly significant,  for  many  agricultural 
leaders  have  been  puzzled  by  recent  admin- 
istration attempts  to  keep  farm  prices  low, 
after  striving  for  8  years  to  raise  prices. 
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A  Soldier's  Wife  Writes  a  Letter  on  Her 
Babe's  Second  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Las  Vegas  Morning  Tribune, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  of  June  6.  1944: 

A  SOLOIXR'S  WIFE  WRITES  A  LETTER  ON  HEH  BABE'S 
SECOND  BIBTHSAT 

To  the  Eorroa: 

This  is  a  letter  which  a  young  Las  Vegas 
mother  has  Just  written  to  her  little  daugh- 
ter in  the  East. 

Not  only  because  the  writing  is  a  piece  of 
literary  art  but  because  it  helps  to  show  us 
civilians  the  great  sacrifice  which  our  serv- 
icemen and  their  families  are  making  on  our 
behalf.  I  have  secured  permission  of  the 
young  mother  to  send  it  to  you.  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  print  It. 

A.  B. 

Daklinc  Daughter  Carol:  Tomorrow  is 
your  second  birthday  and  your  mother  and 
daddy  are  far  away  from  you — a  whole  con- 
tinent between  us.  Your  daddy  Is  out  on 
blvouhc  this  lovely  June  evening. 

Two  years  ago  tonight  he  was  at  work  at 
this  time  and  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the 
hospital  to  bring  you  into  this  beautiful 
world  of  sunshine,  singing  birds  and  nodding 
flowers  in  the  wind. 

Would  that  I  might  see  you  tonight  and 
tomorrow  and  have  you  here  with  me.  Your 
daddy  has  seen  so  little  of  you  since  you  were 
3  months  old  that  he  sometimes  feels  you 
are  not  his  but,  never  fear,  he  loves  you 
every  bit  as  I  do  and  longs  to  have  you  here 
with  us. 

Often  we  cry  at  night  when  we  are  waiting 
for  the  sai  dman  to  come.  You  think  it  un- 
manly for  your  daddy  to  cry?  We  love  you. 
Carol,  but  we  are  too  poor  to  have  you  here 
now.  but  it  won't  be  long  before  I  shall  go 
back  East  to  fetch  you  out  here  for  we  really 
aren't  happy  without  you. 

Some  day.  peihaps.  you  will  read  this  let- 
ter written  this  brilliant  moonlight  night. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  a  glimmering  of  the 
heartbreak  your  daddy  and  your  mommy 
suffer  when  you  arent  with  them. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
somewhat  the  meaning  of  all  the  tears  that 


are  shed.  Then  someday  you  may  fall  in 
love,  marry  the  man  and  know  Just  why 
your  mommy  left  you  with  your  grandpar- 
ents when  she  went  West  to  live  with  yotir 
daddy  for  how  long  she  did  not  know. 

Our  Father  In  Heaven  has  guided  your 
daddy  and  your  mommy  in  almost  everything 
they  have  done. 

Without  His  constant  watchfulness  and 
loving  care  we  would  have  made  many  more 
mistakes  than  we  have  even  thus  far.  May 
He  be  yoiu*  constant  guide  also.  Carol,  and 
may  you  always  look  to  Him  in  your  Joy.  In 
your  sorrow  and  in  your  perplexities. 

Of  the  latter  you  will  probably  have  many, 
and  your  deepest  Joy  will  be  bom  of  your 
most  heartrending  grief.  In  all  these  things 
may  you  never  lose  faith,  my  daughter. 

Almost  2  months  ago  I  left  you  asleep  in 
your  crib.  I  kissed  you  as  I  had  tucked  you 
In  for  your  afternoon  nap.  I  closed  the  door 
as  I  had  done  many  a  time  before.  You  did 
not  know  that  your  mommy  would  be  gone 
when  you  awakened. 

I  walked  out  of  the  house  with  a  heavy 
heart  for  I  knew  I  would  not  see  you  for  a 
long  time. 

You  asked  for  me  every  day  for  a  long  time. 
You  used  to  go  to  the  window  and  watch  for 
me  to  come  home.  ( You  had  often  done  that 
when  I  was  at  home  with  you.) 

How  could  you  know  a  war  was  being 
fought,  that  your  daddy  was  away  across  the 
country  teaching  in  an  Army  camp?  How 
could  you  understand  that  he  needed  mommy 
for  he  might  not  stay  in  the  States  too  long? 
Your  baby  heart  knew  its  first  real  lone- 
someness  those  first  weeks  of  our  separation. 
I  pray  tonight,  dear  Carol,  that  those  weeks 
that  have  stretched  into  2  months  may  not 
stretch  too  much  further.  I  pray  for  your 
safe  keeping  until  I  can  be  with  you  once 
more  to  care  for  you  myself  as  a  mother 
ought  to  do.  I  pray  that  you  will  not  have 
forgotten  me  completely  by  now. 

When  we  were  at  home  together  I  cried  at  - 
night,  you  dldnt  know,  because  your  daddy 
was  not  with  us,  or  we  with  him. 

Now  that  he  and  I  are  together  we  need  you 
here,  too,  to  make  the  family  complete.  We 
have  done  the  best  we  know  how  to  do  under 
all  circumstances. 

M«y  we  be  forgiven  if  our  choices  have 
been  erroneous. 

When  the  day  comes  that  we  can  all  be  to- 
gether again  living  a  more  normal  life,  the 
one  hope  and  desire  In  our  minds  and  hearts 
Is  to  be  the  very  best  parents  we  know  how 
to  be  so  that  you  in  your  turn  may  also  be 
a  good  parent,  a  good  citizen,  a  real  person. 
Good  night,  my  baby  daughter.  May  the 
good  Lord  bless  you  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
Happy  birthday  tomorrow  and  all  the  to- 
morrows that  follow. 

Your  daddy  and  your  mommy  love  you 
very  much. 

Your  Mother. 


Henry  Bascom  Steagall 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
of 

•  HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

-  .  *  OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Henrt  Babcom  Steacaix,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  great,  lovii.g,  and 
kind  heart  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Steagall 


throbbed  for  the  last  time,  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  oJ 
Alabama,  and  the  State  of  Alabama- 
yea,  this  Nation — sacrificed  to  eternity 
and  immortality  one  of  our  truly  great 
sons. 

H«NRY  Steagall.  aptly  termed  the 
"man  who  stabilized  America's  banking 
system"  and  "the  farmers'  best  friend." 
died  on  the  battle  front  of  this  House 
floor.  Fully  aware  of  his  serious  physi- 
cal condition,  he  came  to  the  floor  to 
deliver  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of 
his  career  in  a  cause  that  he  believed 
was  right.  He  spoke  even  though  his 
friends  and  family  members  urged  him 
to  take  care.  Yes.  he  spoke,  and  when 
he  had  concluded  there  was  an  ovation — 
a  response  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
the  hke  of  which  has  seldom  been  heard 
in  these  Halls. 

In  his  last  speech,  as  he  was  being  fre- 
quently interrupted  in  the  debate  of  the 
highly  controversial  subsidies  legislation, 
Mr.  Steagall  said: 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anybody  In  the 
House  who  knows  me  who  thinks  there  Is 
any  sectionalism  or  bitterness  In  my  soul. 
I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  who  knows 
me  who  could  credit  me  with  selfish  parti- 
san purposes  in  my  views.  •  •  •  I  am 
speaking  for  the  people  of  the  .section  of  the 
country  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted. 

These  were  not  words  in  defense  of 
himself  but  words  in  defense  of  his  posi- 
tion. Henry  Steagall  was  speaking  of 
the  section  of  the  country  he  knew  best. 
He  was  thinking  of  those  people  who  for 
30  years  had  sent  him  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Steagall,  having  served  faithfully,  had 
served  long.  He  was  a  man  who  typifled 
the  American  representative  system 
fimctioning  on  a  high  level. 

A  review  of  the  legislation  that  bears 
his  name  is  indicative  of  the  strong 
place  Henry  Rteagall  has  had  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Elected  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  he  served  contin- 
uously until  his  death.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curren- 
cy of  this  great  body,  he  wielded  a  power 
that  has  left  an  everlasting  impression 
on  oiu-  fireat  Nation.  As  a  legislative 
strategist,  Henry  Steagall  has  known 
few  equals  and  no  superiors. 

Henry  Steagall,  the  profound  student 
of  government,  took  great  pride,  and 
rightly,  in  his  representation  of  the  com- 
mon man— the  little  fellow.  His  spon- 
sorship of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  was  a  dream  that  came  to  realiza- 
tion after  20  years  of  thoughtful  activ- 
ity on  the  subject.  When  he  came  to 
Congress  in  1913,  Mi-.  Steagall  often  said, 
it  was  with  a  determination  to  formu- 
late some  legislation  to  protect  those 
people  who  had  small  deposits  in  small 
banks. 

If  people  are  going  to  continue  to  put  their 
little  savings  into  banks,  the  greatest  service 
I  can  render  them  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  those  hard-earned  savings  back 

The  belief  became  with  him  a  life-long 
ambition  and  conviction.  This  convic- 
tion became  the  law  of  the  land  in  1933. 

Representing  a  district  that  is  90-per- 
cent agricultural.  Mr.  Steagall  earned 
the  name  "the  farmers'  friend"  without 
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fenrlng  on  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
His  potency  as  a  legislative  strategist, 
his  authority  as  a  leader  in  this  House, 
his  courage  as  a  fighter-to-the-flnish. 
waa  beat  dttplayed  when  the  cause  of 
the  farmer  and  agricultural  interests 
were  at  stake.  He  knew  when  to  act 
and  what  to  do  and  the  farmer  never 
suffered  for  having  HnntY  Steagall  as 
his  Representative. 

A  great  statesman,  rightly  one  of  Ala- 
buna's  fav(»ite  and  most  illustrious  sons, 
a  man  who  wrote  his  same  in  a  life  that 
will  stand  as  a  shining  symbol  to  those 
of  us  who  follow  in  his  wake,  was  HEmiT 
Stiagaix. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  one  of  the 
finest  qualities  in  the  life  of  HmiT 
Stiacall  was  his  ability  to  make  and  keep 
friends.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
and  he  will  live  forever  in  the  minds  and 
bearts  of  his  friends. 

The  heart  at  »  friend  never  wonden  or  doubts. 

Ko  matter  If  yean  Intervene; 
T^old  raltb  la  there  and  naught  can  eompare 

witlr  tba  eoBfort  It  gives  though  tuaeen. 

Tea,  th«  heart  of  a  friend  la  the  one  thing  I 
prlae 
Aa  life  lengthena  and  twilight  deacends: 
Xfa  the  laat  boon  111  aak  when  I've  flnlahed  my 
taak. 
T1»t  X  Uvt  la  tha  btarta  of  my  friends. 


SipriMi  C»«t 


BXTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UM 


w  m  Moon  or  avMmrr  ativm 

Mr.  LAIfl.  Mr,  ■■!■><  f .  undtr  iMVf 
t«  MUM  my  rtmanu  in  iht  NiOMt.  I 
«i«H  (•  IMHMI*  th«  fflllowlni  tfUflg.  9f 
.N'hfi  OfiAn,  whl«h  ttmumfpd  in  ih$  mm* 
urn  mmim  Pm,  Womn,  Mim,,  Juim  ll, 
tM4i 

VvFOTiW      v^vwW      flVfflvWfWV      VWFIHVffVivW      WWW 


(■f  Mm  OrMlii) 

Vp  UAUI  aomparativalir  rwisnUy  It  wm  pos- 
tMt  U>  f\\  wtthtn  raaaonabla  llmtUi  bow  Um 
■mwim  Court  of  the  Unttad  tttataa  would 
fuociioo  In  making  Ita  findings.  Ifoat  l«w> 
jmn  ha4  aoma  ktaa  of  ho«  tha  eourt  would 
tbat  It  would  generally  follow 
It  sad  aapenenee. 

Lately,  however.  It  la  about  aa  eaay  to  pre- 
diet  which  way  a  fly  will  take  off  aa  It  la  to 
anticipate  the  Court'a  actlona,  for  tmder  the 
praaent  aet-up  there  aaema  to  ba  little  ood- 
tinuity  of  action  and  thinking. 

SooM  of  the  DMmbera  of  the  Court  have 
openly  aaqvaaaad  their  contempt  for  tha 
thoughts  of  othar  mambera.  and  on  at  least 
one  ooeadon  a  member  haa  ridiculed  the 
thinking  of  other  membera. 

NSW  TMrOKtAm  CASB 

The  moat  recent  eaae  which  has  focttsed 
attention  more  than  ever  on  the  rulings  of 
tba  Court  la  the  dacMoo  that  IntersUte  in- 
surance buaineaa  comaa  under  the  Sherman 
Antitriiat  Act. 


dri:lsion  made  by 
tself  la  not  per- 
aa  the  present 
a  great  regard 
this  case  it  la 
constltu- 
by  a  minority 


impo  tant 


and  historians 
the  Court  no 
(^gnlflcance   has 
minority   de- 


<if 


Stats 


This  deeialon  overrules  a 
the  Court  years  ago,  which  ta 
bapa  too  surprialng.  Inasmuct 
Court  doea  not  appear  to  hav( 
for  previous  declaions;  but  ir 
the  first  time  that  an 
tlonal  question  is  being  settle^ 
of  the  Court 

Able  conacientlous  lawyers 
say  that  In  the  long  hlatory 
queation   of   constitutional 
prevloualy   been   settled  by 
clslon. 

In  the  inaurance  caae  four 
nine  held  that  the  Inaivance 
not  be  rijgulated  by  the 
eral  rulings.     Three  Justices 
two  did  not  take  part  In  the 
Th\is  we  ftnd  the  great  and 
tlon  diaaolved  by  the  dedsic^ 
Juatlcea  out  of  nine 
healthy  situation. 

SOMX   KZPCCTED   ACtlON 

Perhaps  It  is  to  be  expected  that  sooner 
or  later  the  Insurance  busix  saa  woxild  find 
Itself  subject  lo  Federal  reguU  tlons  and  dom- 
Ination.  inasmuch  as  it  haa 
only  business  that  has  escaped  the  ambitions 
and  reforming  desires  of  Wa  ihington. 

It  la  dilBcult  to  figure  o\rt  however,  why 
at  this  stage  of  the  game  th  it  reform  can't 
wait  for  a  whUe  and  why 
buaineaa.  which  ia  under  sti  let  regulations 
by  the  State,  has  to  face  nor  a  determined 
drive  on  the  part  of  the  refc  rmlng  group. 

This  time  they  are  tackling  a  problem  that 
vitally  concema  most  Amerlc^,  for  if  there 

peraon  expects 
•  the  tnauranca 


Justices  out  of 
jusinesB  should 
but  by  Fed- 
dissented,  and 
decision  at  all. 
i|nportant  ques- 
Gf  only  four 
Certaidly  this  ia  not  a 


is  one  thing  that  the  averagi 
will  not  be  tampered  with,  it 
stmeturs  ot  Um  ootmtry. 

AmTloans  bavt  bsen  taught  for  many  ytsrs 
that  It  la  their  duty  to  proilda  for  tha  fu< 
ttu>->l(  not  for  themaelvss,  th 
for  their  depsndsnta— and  ir  in  of  charaotsr 
art  wUllnf  to  msks  MonOoii  to  their  own 
•emfort  in  order  to  Mntrt  sd*  uau  protoetlon 
for  msmbera  of  their  famlil*  . 

iMavsANci  A  rot/Ni  ATiotr 

As  •  rsauli  of  thia  deaira  and  ths  great 
inorsMO  lii  (ha  inauraiiM  bt  elnaa*  over  th« 
yoora,  Iho  whole  Ananelsl  t  ruetura  «rf  ths 
emiHlry  r«Hf  In  arMt  paM  m  iht  MNnirlty 
of  inoMrMiit  fmittiatMmi  1  Mm  ars  mii$ 
Ml  u  ffttotMH  Of  r»m«da  nf  r  moittdi,  thoro 
Ml  ffolfii  It  fef  •  ffooi  dMi  f«f  isfvmMfidii  UMl 
WMfry  OH  IHO  |Nin  of  j>«of)i«  who  hoft  mh* 
IflMIM  ttiotr  fiMiUf*  utr  mM<  y  y»n  lo  Htflkl 
•  fvlMfs  for  iHomaalvaa  OHd  f^f  i^Mr  fomrttMi 

THo  MttiirsHNi 
foolf  tttod  sbAf  t,  If,  of  fouviil 

voH  foiAMiatiad  and  sitetpti  it  by  ovarybody 
tonoiniod    including  tn«  irDuranea  co\ 
nlaa,  but  the  lagulHiloii  Has 
ths  Sutaa,  and  tha  euatom 
71  ysara  or  more. 

Why  then,  at  this  partlclilar  time, 
Qfcsaaary  for  the  eourt  to  i  ep  In  and  pro< 
daln  that  the  regulation  ■  tould  be  In  the 
handa  of  the  Federal  Oovernt|kent  rather  than 
under  the  direction  of  the 


fen 


The  very  leaat  that  can 
clrcumsuncea  is  a  great 
and  a  great  deal  of  worry 
to  a  very  aerlous  situation. 

Of  course,  we  leamsd  a 
the  do-gooders  and 
which  had  alwaya  been 
was  no  longer  something  to 
sought.  Undoubtedly,  they 
tend  their  theory  further 
their  trick  economic 
wider  trial  and  broader 


Btataa7 
hi  ppen  under  the 
d<  al  of  confvuion 
vaiich  might  lead 


reform  ers 


theorlM 


Nevertheless,  it  is  going  u. 
to  convince  people  who  hav  t 
of  their  earnings  to  providi 
that  there  la  nothing  In 
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always  boon  by 
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y  it 


years  ago  from 
that  thrift, 
a  virtue, 
be  admired  and 
ivotild  like  to  ex- 
that  some  of 
could  have  a 


con  lidered 
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Inf  uence. 


be  very  diflOcult 

aet  aside  some 

for  the  future 

1  he  Government 


grasping  of  control  except  the  sincere  desire 
to  provide  for  the  public  Interest. 

SAW  IT  COMUfO 

During  the  past  few  years  many  thoughtful 
and  observant  people  have  wondered  when 
the  Pedo'al  attempt  to  gain  control  of  the 
inaurance  business  would  be  set  in  motion. 
The  constant  change  In  the  make-up  of  the 
cotnts  and  their  tendency  to  give  con.sldera- 
ble  consideration  to  political  aspects  has 
increased  the  anxiety  of  these  people. 

Now,  apparently,  the  first  gun  in  the  cam- 
paign has  been  fired,  although  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Biddle  assxu-es  everyone  that  the  Justice 
Department  "has  no  desire  or  purpoee  to 
break  down  State  regulations,"  but  it  is  the 
Justice  Department  which  set  in  motion  the 
case  which  reetilted  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  and  obviously  It  will  result  in  a 
strong  Federal  control  and  a  lessening  of  the 
State  control. 

It  Is,  therefore,  another  long  step  toward 
complete  domination  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  all  activities  which  concern  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  la,  therefore,  a  ftirther 
lessening  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 

Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  complained  that  the  tendency 
of  the  court  to  ignore  or  upset  precedents 
had  become  so  strong  of  late  "aa  to  shake 
confidence  in  the  consistency  of  decisions  and 
leave  the  courts  below  on  an  uncharted  sea 
of  doubt  and  difBculty  without  any  confi- 
dence that  what  was  said  yesterday  will  hold 
true  tomorrow." 

If  the  Justice  la  so  worried  about  the  dlfll- 
culty  that  will  confront  lower  courts,  it  Isnt 
diOcult  to  realise  that  the  confusion  and 
bewilderment  among  the  public  will  bo 
Infinitely  greater. 

If  the  oourt  Itself  remalna  Inoonalsttnt  so 
that  lower  oourta  and  all  concerned  with  th« 
law  cannot  aae  elearly,  thare  Is  amall  chance 
that  tha  lanoral  public  will  bo  abta  to  have 
any  aoalionin  at  all.  Tha  daelsion  in  tha 
inauroMO  Oiaa  will  be  upaattlng  to  everybody 
asoapt,  poaaibiy,  Mr.  Biddla. 


TIm  DUi  CdWiltlM 
IXMENMIOM  OF  fIVMAIIKa 

HON.  CURE  t  HOFFMAN 

m  MMMMaif 

IM  TMI  NOVM  Of  mfHmiMTATfVM 

Tu0tidav,  Jung  ii,  tt44 

Mr,  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Spoftkor.  let 
faint-hearted  ConfriHiRen  bewaro.  Let 
friends  of  America  be  on  guard.  From 
the  National  Republic  of  June  1944  cornea 
the  following: 

The  hlatory  of  all  Inveatlgatlons  of  subver- 
sive movementa  and  conspiracies  againat 
American  constitutional  government  has  been 
the  same.  Smear  attacks  destroyed  the 
Palmer  investigation.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  the  home  of  Attorney  General 
Palmer,  endangering  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
the  members  of  his  family.  The  smear  attack 
continued  tintU  his  death.  The  Lusk  com- 
mittee was  more  successful  in  ita  work,  fol- 
lowing closely  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  World 
War  No.  1,  and  showing  conspiracies  of  Marx- 
ist and  German  agenta  against  our  Govern- 
ment. But  many  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Reds  to  discredit  it.  The  Pish  committee  was 
savagely  attacked,  and  attacks  are  still  made 
by  the  Reds  on  Congressman  Pish,  chairman, 
and  now  the  only  svu-viving  member  of  the 
committee. 
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In  several  States  committees  set  up  to  In- 
vestigate the  Red  menace  have  been  circum- 
vented by  Red  smears  or  are  still  being  at- 
tacked. Attorneys  General  Biddle  and  Jack- 
eon,  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the  F  B.  I., 
have  been  attacked  by  the  Communists  as  a 
result  of  their  criticism  of  the  Red  menace; 
as  have  some  Government  departments  and 
congressional  committees. 

The  Dies  committee,  of  couirse,  has  been  the 
constant  target  of  the  subversivists.  It'  has 
been  accused  of  "attempting  to  create  dis- 
unity" in  war  In  spite  of  the  fact  it  has  on 
occasion  suppressed  evidence  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  on  the  theory  publicatlofa 
of  the  evidence  would  Interfere  with  the  war 
effort. 

With  the  defeat  of  Congressman  Staenes 
and  the  withdrawal  of  Congressman  Dies 
from  the  political  arena  the  future  of  the 
Dies  committee  is  uncertain.  The  committee 
will  carry  on  its  work  until  January.  If  the 
new  House  elected  is  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publicans or  by  Republicans  and  sound 
Democrats  the  committee  may  be  continued. 
If  the  leftists  control  Congress,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  abandoned,  which  will  make  a 
Roman  holiday  for  the  Reds  and  other  sub- 
versivists. 

With  Congressman  Dies  withdrawing 
from  seeking  reelection  because  of  ill  health 
and  Congressmen  Stahnes  and  Costello  de- 
feated in  the  Alabama  and  California  pri- 
maries, America  loses  three  outstanding, 
staunchly  patriotic  statesmen. 

Radicals  of  all  stripes,  including  tha 
C.  I.  O..  Political  Action  Committee,  and  the 
Communists  are  openly  rejoicing  in  the  ill 
health  of  Mr.  Diss  rnd  the  defeat  of  STASKxa 
and  CosTSLLO.  They  hope  to  eliminate  other 
outstanding  House  Members  in  the  election 
nest  Novambar  so  that  a  start  will  be  made 
on  what  may  avantually  bacoma  an  actually 
Marxian  OongrasB, 
Albert  Rains,   who  won  In  tha  Alabama 

Srimary  by  416  vutri,  already  sho^vs  vvidfnoa 
hat  ha  Uoain't  rvlish  hia  left-wing  support, 
Ralna  raevivad  fawar  votaa  In  the  primary 
than  ht  did  wh»n  ha  ran  againat  Mr.  HTABNia 
•  year*  auo,  but  onnfroaoman  ataaMaa'  vote 
fhrank  in  trttUft  pro|>orUnn. 

OenarvMrnan  Dim  Iiam  baan  In  III  health 
for  months  and  dotm  not  f#al  that  he  can 
•land  atMtbar  Rrualinii  aamuaign,  thia.  ot 
OOUrN.  rtiflOM  tha  Rada  and  ihair  hrrihrrn, 
mil  Ihf  iinaral  alaatkitM  ara  itui  ovar  yal. 


DiitMd  VataraHi 

BXTKNtlON  OF  KRMAIIKP 
pr 

HON.  MAURICE  I  SULLIVAN 

or  viVAO* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEg 

Tuesday,  June  13.  1944 

Mr,  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all 
those  deserving  of  the  especial  honor, 
care,  and  protection  of  this  country,  the 
claims  of  no  class  are  entitled  to  greater 
attention  than  the  disabled  veterans. 
These  men  made  sacrifices  second  only 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives — the  victims 
of  battle  or  disease.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  do  anything  for  the  dead  beyond 
paying  them  honor.  They  do  not  need 
our  further  care.  Thus  it  is  to  the  living 
to  whom  we  turn  with  honors  while  they 
live  to  enjoy  them,  made  the  more  sin- 
cere by  looking  out  for  their  present  and 
future  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  organization 
chartered   by   Congress   exclusively   for 


this  purpose  Is  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  formed  in  1920  and  out  of  a 
wealth  of  experience  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  No.  1.  peculiarly  fitted  to  coh- 
tinue  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  the 
current  war  whg  may  return  from  service 
disabled  to  take  up  against  the  battle 
for  health  and  existence.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  Nation  will  not 
be  ungrateful  to  those  so  deserving. 
Such  undoubtedly  is  the  disposition  of 
all  of  us.  But  in  the  administration  of 
relief  and  care  nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  an  organization  to  stimulate  ad- 
ministrative effort  and  to  see  that  the 
just  claims  of  individuals  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  in  control  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Were  it  not  for  this 
organization  many  cases  would  escape 
the  attention  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise act  and  many  more  would  be  so 
subjected  to  delays  and  red  tape  as  to 
be  denied,  in' effect,  proper  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5,  over  radio 
station  WINX,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr. 
Earl  O.  Hendrick,  national  dependents 
claims  oflBcer  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  gave  a  very  interesting  and 
informative  address  on  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  filing  and  establishing 
claims  of  disabled  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  desire  to  add  the  text  of 
this  radio  talk  to  my  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  the  information  may  be  given 
added  publicity  so  that  Its  beneficial  ef- 
fects may  be  more  widespread.  The  In- 
formation la  apeclflc,  clear,  and  helpful 
to  dlaabled  veterani  and  their  depend- 
•nti.  Mr.  Hendrick'a  radio  addreaa  fol- 
lowa: 

ivary  mambar  of  tha  armad  foroaa,  today 
and  tomorrow,  tngathrr  with  thalf  dapand- 
ants,  la  a  potential  bei>i>nclary  of  tha  Vatar- 
ana'  Administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  Suraau  la  now  aarrylitf  tha  loauranoa  on 
almnai  iivary  mambar  o(  tha  armoiforaaa.  Aa 
daparimfnt  sarvica  oflMar  for  tha  Dtaablad 
Am«fl(*an  Wniprnm,  II  la  my  bualnaaa  and 
aparially  t^i  hanrtia  ctalma  (tf  dlaablad  vaior* 
ann  nnrt  thalf  dapandania,  tiir  iha  Diairiai  of 
Columbia  and  iiaafliv  afaa»i  alw»  tha  rtaath 
^talfnN  a'mtinM  Into  tha  aanifal  cffi^a  alihaf 
liifNiir  <t  Ui>m  Iha  vnrum  raiiimat  untfim 

rhttuMiUm  m  Ottf  OfliM  M  Id  prOMtttM 
«M  aauoaiM  aation  on  your  p\»\m  or  alatma, 
I  thlMii  tha  Umi  •ttuation  la  wall  In  hand 
And  this  aubiaot  la  thorou«hly  undaratood  by 
tha  majority  uf  ymj,  ThIa  la  aaaantlally  true 
Inaamuah  as  I  have  had  tha  plaaaurs  of  dia. 
ouaaing  personally,  tha  majority  c(  tha  local 
eaaes.  Those  of  you  who  live  In  tha  Dtatrlct 
of  Columbia  and  nearby,  are  at  an  advantage 
In  having  not  only  your  departmental  ofllcer. 
but  the  advice,  Judgment,  and  aaalotanoa  of 
our  national  service  director  and  hlo  entire 
staff.  Therefore,  the  information  afforded  in 
this  broadcast  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
of  you  who  are  unable  to  call  at  my  office  and 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  scope  of  the 
service  given  by  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the  veteran 
for  benefits  payable  to  him  as  the  result  of 
Injury  or  disease  resulting  from  military  aerv- 
ice.  The  award  of  compensation  is  based  on 
the  degree  of  disability  which  is  determined 
according  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
schedule  provisions.  Any  disability,  except 
misconduct,  is  compensable  if  it  is  as  much 
aa  10  percent  disabling.  This  application  is 
known  as  form  526.  It  Is  simple  to  execute 
and  seldom  does  one  have  any  trouble  answer- 
ing the  questions.  Additional  evidence  is 
seldom  required.   This  is  particularly  true  on 


the  adjudication  of  the  initial  claim.  No 
subsequent  formal  claim  need  be  filed.  If 
the  veteran  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
rating  he  can  submit  medical  evidence  to  this 
effect. 

However,  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  doctor's  statement  muat  state  not  only 
his  diagnosis  but  stifllcient  findings  to  war- 
rant it.  It  ia  essential  that  this  evidence 
show,  or  at  least  Indicate,  a  higher  degree  of 
disability  than  the  present  evaluation.  Upon 
receipt  of  competent  medical  evidence,  the 
Veterana'  Claim  Service  will  authorize  an  offi- 
cial examination  for  rating  purposes,  thereby 
reopening  the  case  for  fiu-ther  consideration. 
Entitlement  to  benefits  is  provided  by  law 
for  the  widow,  child,  or  children,  and  the 
dependent  parents  of  every  deceased  World 
War  veteran,  if  his  death  was  in  line  of  duty, 
or  if  he  had  of  record  symptomatic  aervice- 
connected  disability  at  the  time  of  death. 
Dependent  parents  are  entitled  to  benefits 
only  if  death  resulted  from  a  dlsabUity  of 
service  origin. 

Form  534  is  the  regular  application  to  be 
submitted  by  the  widow  for  benefits  due  her 
and  her  children.  There  must  accompany  or 
be  submitted  subsequently,  official  documen- 
tary evidence  showing  proof  of  the  date  of 
birth  of  the  widow  as  well  as  of  the  children 
and  official  evidence  of  her  m&rriage.  There 
must  also  be  submitted  official  doctunentary 
evidence  of  any  and  all  previous  marriagea 
and  divorces  of  both  the  deceased  veteran  and 
his  widow.  If  the  child  or  children  are 
adopted  or  are  stepchildren,  this  proof  must 
also  be  submitted,  and  In  the  case  of  Illegiti- 
mate children,  there  Is  required  In  writing 
parental  acknowledgment  in  the  writing  of 
the  father— only  his  illegitimate  child,  but 
not  the  widow's,  may  qualify  as  bia 
dependent. 

Fraquantly  adjudication  Is  delayed  pend- 
ing tha  raoalpt  of  pertinent  documant*ry  avl- 
danoa,  thixa  raqutrinf  unneceesary  corrs- 
apondanoa  by  tha  Vaiarana'  Admlnlatratlon, 
with  tha  clalnwnt  or  dalmanu.  Your  Vat- 
arana'  Administration  central  ofltoa  baa  baan 
quite  prompt  In  tha  adjudioatlon  of  tboao 
claims  whan  all  of  th#  raqulrad  avldanra  la 
In  thair  po*saaslon  Thay  rannot  s«pi»diia 
th*  adjudioatlon  of  (ha  elalm  If  thsra  Is  a 
dlvnroa  daeraa,  a  marriags  rartinoata,  a  birtn 
eartlfloalo.  or  oihur  aaaanilal  avidanM.  whieh 
Ihay  HitMl  wrtto  for  and  wait  fur  until  It  M 
aubMlilod 

I  wani  i«  n^rm  (ha  fatt  tttat  tha  ordlfMff 
marnafa  aa»(  t«f'»in»  w  popf  thari«>f  la^ww 

M«m"Mt«(    timf  mm  if  •  MrHiMi  offM 

of  Om  oottfl'  NooaaaarllMlM  tfHWM  4ffrM 
«rtioii  eilainoi  wiu  Hi  m  iNMor  fdfHi.  WrMi 
•ortiioaioa  and  tfoai»i  oortiioatoi  alao  Mat 
bs  Obtained  upon  raquoat,  from  your  Idoal 
public  hattlth  Mrvloa  or  oAalala  kooplni  WfH 
raoorda, 

Wblla  It  la  aaaantui  that  all  of  tba  abovo- 
mentioned  docuroenu  be  of  record  before 
the  claim  U  adjudicated,  the  submlaslon  of 
the  claim  should  not  be  delayed  even  though 
dUSctUty  is  experienced,  or  anticipated,  in 
obtaining  one  or  more  of  these  statemenu. 
The  claim  should  be  filed  at  an  early  data 
and  immediate  steps  should  t>e  taken  to  ob- 
tain any  evidence  pertinent  thereto.  Offl- 
claUy  requested  evidence  must  be  submitted 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  filing  the  claim 
or  elae  payment  may  be  precluded  for  that 
year. 

Present- rates  of  payment  are:  "Widow  but 
no  child,  aSO;  with  one  child  $65,  with  $18 
for  each  additional  child;  no  widow  but  one 
child,  $26;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $38 
(equally  divided),  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional chUd  (total  eqviaUy  divided).  Total 
amount  payable  to  widow  and  chUdren,  $100." 

The  term  "parents"  means  the  natural 
parents  or  anyone  who  stood  in  loco  parentis 
to  the  decedent.  That  person  may  be  a 
grandmother,  uncle,  or  any  other  relative, 
be  or  she  may  be  one  who  bore  no  blood 
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nlaUanahlp  what«oerer.  Their  statiu  as  to 
•ntltlcment  is  no  different  trom  that  of  the 
BaturaJ  parent.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
Mune  conaideratton  and  the  same  monetary 
benefits,  provided  their  status  as  a  parent  is 
WalillalMMl  and  it  has  been  determined  that 
tbtj  art  tfapendent. 

Claims  of  parents  must  show  dependency. 
That  is  to  say,  a  claim  filed  by  the  parent 
cr  p«renta  on  Veterans'  Administration  Vorva 
MS  must  actually  show  that  th-:  parent,  or 
'p>|iiiiTs  is,  or  are,  dependent.  Usually  It 
la  adrtaable  to  submit  a  supplemental  ltem> 
teed  financial  statement  showing  all  Income 
and  all  neoaMary  expenses.  Careful  consid- 
eration ahotiM  be  given  this  statement. 
There  are  moneys  which  are  considered  In- 
cooM  and  some  which  are  not.  For  example: 
Oovernment  Insurance  being  paid  the  par* 
ents  as  the  result  of  the  death  of  other 
members  of  the  family  are  not  considered 
as  incomaa;  whereas,  allotment  from  other 
Diembera  of  the  family  in  the  armed  forces 
to  tlM  dependent  parents  is  considered  in- 
eorae  Remember  the  issue  In  the  claim  of 
dependent  parents,  provided  other  require- 
menta  are  met.  is  strictly  one  of  dependency. 
The  rate  of  payment  is  $35  each  or  MS  month- 
ly,  if  only  one. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  living  outside  this 
ftre«,  I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Dlaabled  American  Veterans  in 
practically  every  regional  ofltot,  ft&d  contact 
repreatntatlvea  or  chapter  offloers  in  all  areas. 
They  will  be  glad  to  furniih  you  information 
MM  9M9  assistance  in  the  execution  of  this 
■Hailllon  for  beneflte  In  the  Vateraiu' 
iUlmlnUtratlon  field. 

I  want  to  further  ftrwi  the  fact  that  all 
•r  the  heretofore  mentioned  applicattona 
mtist  be  properly  notarlaed,  and  the  Veterans' 
Adminlauatton  looally  and  nationally  have 
•mptoyeea  who  will  render  thla  aortloa  free 
9t  ebarga. 

I  eall  yotur  attention  to  the  (aet  that  tba 
law  raquirea  that  a  power  of  attorney  be 
bjr  the  veteran  or  the  dependents, 
the  organ  iaatlon  they  dealre  to 
tha  claim  They  need  not  name 
an  Individual  employee,  merely  the  name  of 
the  organisation  and  then  any  accredited 
repreaenutive  Is  afforded  access  to  the  case 
file.  For  example.  If  you  deelre  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  to 
appear  in  your  behalf,  you  execute  what 
la  known  aa  ^orm  P-23  and  merely  place 
In  capital  lettera  "D.  A.  V."  on  the  line  oveK 
which  is  stated  In  brackets  "Name  of  organ- 
taatloD."  This  form  or  power  of  attorney 
does  not  require  a  notary  seal,  the  signs t\ire 
Is  suflldent.  Form  P-22  may  be  obtained 
from  any  aervlce  olBcer  or  from  any  Veterans' 
AdminlatraUon  facility,  regional  o(Dce,  or 
substation. 

We  invite  you  to  call  In  person  at  our  oOce, 
room  ise.  Veterans'  AdmlnisUatlon,  Fifteenth 
and  I  Streeu  NW..  in  this  city,  to  dlseuas  any 
pbmm  of  your  claim  that  you  are  In  doubt 
about. 


Thomas  Henry  Collea 


BOAfORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NSW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,1944 

On  the  life,  character  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  HzmT  Cxtllsn,  late  a  Rep- 
itatlve  from  the  State  of  New  York 


Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  late 
coUcMue   and   friend,   Thomas   Hxrxt 


CuLLEK.  has  been  calle<  from  among  us 
to  fill  his  allotted  place  in  the  great  to- 
morrow without  havirg  been  able  to 
complete  the  last  missli  >n  which  an  ad- 
miring and  loving  constituency  In- 
trusted to  him.  His  pe  sonality  will  live 
forever  In  the  hearts  of  he  people  of  New 
York. 

His  hearty  laugh.  hL  genial  manner, 
and  his  earnest  and  s  ncere  loyalty  to 
the  people  in  his  neighl  cwhood,  together 
With  his  deep  interest  i  n  humanity  and 
human  kind,  won  him  their  everlasting 
gratitude,  respect,  love  and  adoration, 
which  all  combined  coir  pose  the  bouquet 
of  the  human  heart. 

Congressman  Cullwi's  parents  be- 
longed to  that  noble  rsce  whose  love  of 
liberty  has  caused  then  to  fight  on  the 
side  of  freedom  under  every  flag  when 
ft  stool  for  Justice  and  e  juallty  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Inborn  ove  for  his  fel- 
low man,  which  shone  <  ut  of  his  radiant 
face  at  all  times,  he  iiherited  from  his 
ancestral  lineage. 

Mr.  CvtLXV  was  borr  among  the  poor 
in  the  district  that  hn  represented,  in 
the  country  his  parei  ts  adopted,  and 
never  deaerted  their  Int  rests.  He,  know- 
ing their  wants  by  Intii  ^ate  contact,  saw 
that  they  were  filled:  he  was  the  ar- 
bitrator of  their  diflpu  es.  the  leader  in 
their  pleasures,  the  cl«mplon  of  their 
cause,  and  the  idol  of  their  heart.  He 
WM  their  best  friend. 

They,  his  devoted  f  >llowers.  honored 
hUn  with  the  beat  gtfl  they  had— their 
franchise,  which  placet  him  amonf  us  as 
a  Member  of  the  Houi  •  of  Representa- 
tives, previously  havim  sent  him  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
thus  delegating  to  him  their  interests  in 
the  framing  of  the  laws  under  which  they 
have  to  live. 

Tom  sailed  In  his  yoi  th.  He  knew  the 
ports  of  the  world  fron  personal  visits 
and  realized  the  important  part  shipping 
played  In  the  developm  »nt  of  the  United 
States.  He  frequently  visited  with  men 
who  came  here  from  ;very  part  of  the 
world.  As  a  result  o '  his  sailing  and 
business  activities  he  t  cquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  affairs  of  t  len  and  of  places 
that  was  most  useful  1 1  him  In  his  work 
as  a  Representative  in  i  iJongress  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Long  before  he  came  here  in  1919,  back 
home  in  our  State  legi  slature,  beginning 
In  1896,  the  Congressmi  in.  then  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  devc  ted  himself  to  a 
legislative  program  o  general  welfare 
proposals  for  the  peo  tie  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  my  opi  lion,  he  did  more 
than  any  man  In  this  I  ouse  today  to  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry and  the  men  w  lo  go  to  sea.  He 
was  constantly  alert  o  their  problems 
and  brought  to  their  so  ution  an  intimate 
knowledge  based  on  mt  ny  years  of  actual 
business  and  lawmakir  g  experience.  He 
was  a  leader  In  every  movement  to  Im- 
prove the  hours,  wages,  and  working  con- 
ditions of  his  people. 

A  sympathetic  man  he  could  under- 
stand and  appreciate  problems  of  the 
other  man.  He  was  al'  rays  tolerant.  He 
was  intensely  partisan  but  always  put 
the  Interest  of  his  com  itry  first  in  decid- 
ing all  questions  bef  or  ;  the  Congress. 


I  first  met  Tom  Cull«n  in  1913  at  the 
first  inauguration  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee with  him  in  connection  with  in- 
augiiral  ceremonies.  I  liked  him  at  once 
and  since  that  time  he  has  always  treat- 
ed me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  re- 
spect. Through  the  years  I  have  en- 
joyed his  friendship  and  I  have  been 
inspired  by  his  enthusiasm  and  sincerity. 

So,  today,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues, 
from  the  entire  country.  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  life,  service,  and  character  of 
our  departed  friend,  Thomas  Cxjllen. 
He  was  steadfast  in  his  devotion  to  his 
congressional  duties  and  steadfast  in  all 
those  things  that  mean  so  much  to  God 
and  country.  He  was  one  of  those  fine 
citizens  that  always  stand  four  square  for 
honesty  and  Justice. 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  Thomas  Cot-leh 
as  a  colleague  and  a  friend.  We  have 
lost  a  skilled  legislator,  a  great  humani- 
tarian, and  a  true  Catholic  gentleman. 

"Haec  olim  meminisse  Juvabit." 


Amy  Decoralionf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
DC  THl  HOU8I  or  REPRtflllfTATIVKS 

Wednetdav.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarka 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  am  set- 
ting out  in  full  a  letter  dated  April  10, 
1944,  that  I  received  from  Oen.  George  C. 
Marshall  regarding  the  matter  of  Army 
decorations,  and  I  am  Including  my  re- 
ply to  General  Marshall,  dated  April  12, 
1944.  together  with  the  complete  article 
I  released  to  the  press  on  March  29  en- 
titled "Awards  of  Decorations  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Army  in  World  War  No.  2." 
I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  value 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  matter  of 
Army  decorations  in  this  war: 

War  Department, 
Omci  or  THE  Chief  of  STArr. 

WasMngton,  ApHl  10,  1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Maktht, 

House  or  Reprjbbentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  statement  In  the  press  indicating 
your  concern  over  the  number  of  Army 
decorations  that  have  been  awarded  In  this 
war.  I  am  frankly  disturbed  about  the  ap- 
parent general  lack  of  underst  ndlng  of 
combat  decorations  and  their  value  in  sus- 
taining the  morale  of  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  actual  fighting.  Napoleon  \a  alleged  to 
have  said:  "Give  me  enough  ribbon  to  place 
on  the  tunics  of  my  soldiers  and  I  can  con- 
quer the  world."  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  that  quotation  but  I  certainly 
share  the  view  which  such  a  statement  In- 
dlcatee. 

We  have  awarded,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  probably  12,000  combat  decorations 
other  than  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
and  the  Air  Medal,  about  3,000  decorations 
for  distinguished  or  exceptionally  meritori- 
ous service,  and  about  135.000  air  decorations 
(Distinguished  Flying  Croes  and  Air  Medal). 
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When  the  slee  of  our  Army,  and  the  ex- 
tenjBlvenesa  and  nature  of  Its  operations  are 
considered,  the  number  of  awards  In  the 
first  two  categories  Is  surprisingly  low. 

The  air  decorationa  shoiild  be  measured 
against  the  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
Air  Forces  and  the  special  nature  of  con- 
tinuing air  combat.  For  example,  at  the  end 
of  1943,  the  Army  Air  Forces  had  flown 
392,000  combat  sorties,  exposing  1,375,000 
individuals  to  the  danger  of  enemy  fire. 
They  have  lost  their  hands  and  their  feet 
In  flying  and  flghting  at  temperatures  far 
belcw  zero.  They  suffered  heavy  loss  of 
pilots  or  crew  members,  and  almost  as  many 
sorties  have  l>een  flown  In  the  past  3  months 
as  In  all  of  1943. 

These  are  the  men  who  pioneered  the  day- 
light bombing  over  Europe  when  the  usual 
pessimistic  predictions  were  that  such  tactics 
would  be  suicidal.  They  are  the  men  who 
fought  the  Japanese  air  force  against  tremen- 
dous odds  until  they  ultimately  gained  alr- 
eupericrlty.  They  continued  to  fly  missions 
when  their  chance  of  safe  return  was  appar- 
ently less  than  one  in  Ave.  They  still  take 
heavy  casualties  day  after  day,  week  after 
week.  Yet  tbeir  morale  has  continued  high 
and  their  achievements  have  soared,  and  one 
of  the  reasons  ir  that  they  have  positive 
evidence  that  their  work  has  htea  given 
Immediate  recognition. 

No  one  who  considers  all  of  these  things, 
and  who  understands  the  morale  effect  of  the 
prompt  bestowal  of  a  bit  of  ribbon  and  bronsr. 
Would  ever  frel  that  our  awards  of  combat 
and  air  derorntlons  have  l9een  excesUvc.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  If  we  have  given  the  men  sutB* 
•iMt  racoRnition.  It  is  a  tragio  tact  that  the 
mm  who  tiHve  received  the  moat  decorations 
are  usually  lost  to  us  bf  tbttr  own  continued 
darlna  and  leadership. 

It  Dts  been  my  opinion  that  one  of  tbe 
grave  errors  of  the  previous  war  was  our  in- 
effective  policy  in  the  award  of  decorations 
and  our  dilatory  policy  regarding  campaign 
ribbons.  We  seemed  to  begrudge  prompt 
recognition  of  the  men  who  did  the  fighting, 
autlered  the  hardships,  and  took  the  losses. 
After  the  war  the  attempt  was  made  to  cor- 
rect this,  but  as  might  have  been  expected, 
more  of  the  importunate  than  the  modest 
and  deserving  received  these  belated  awards, 
and  heavy  political  pressures  were  usually 
Involved. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  this  war  I  deter- 
mined that  we  would  not  repeat  what  clearly 
appeared  to  me  were  serious  mistakes  in  the 
past.  I  have  Impressed  upon  our  command- 
ers in  the  field  not  only  the  value  of  decora- 
tions and  their  proper  use,  but  of  the  neces- 
sity for  their  prompt  bestowal.  And,  inciden- 
taUy,  there  is  small  chance  of  the  wrong  or 
undeserving  man  getting  the  decoration  if  it 
is  given  in  the  field.  From  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  results,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
view  Is  the  correct  one. 

I  was  80  Impressed  with  the  effect  of  the 
Air  Medal  and  the  adverse  effect  of  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  award  of  the  same  level  for  the 
long-suffering  infantrymen  that  I  person- 
ally asked  for  and  secured  the  President's  ap- 
proval to  a  corresponding  decoration  for  the 
ground  forces,  to  be  known  as  the  Bronze 
Star.  I  want  to  obtain  the  same  effect  with 
this  among  the  ground  troops,  particularly 
the  infantry  who  suffer  such  a  high  percent- 
age of  our  casualties,  and  I  intend  that  It 
shall  be  awarded  with  the  same  freedom  as 
the  Air  Medal. 

In  short.  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  we 
cannot  do  too  much  In  the  way  of  prompt  and 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  men  who  carry 
the  fight  and  live  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  at  the  flghting  front. 

I  intend  to  see  that  these  young  soldiers 
enjoy  this  small  fruit  of  their  military  effort 
while  they  are  amongst  their  war  comrades 
and  confronted  with  the  ordeal  of  further 
flghting. 

The  iiijnediate  award  of  the  campaign  or 
theater  ribbon  had  a  somewhat  different  pur- 


pose. One  of  our  most  serious  morale  prob- 
lems related  to  the  men  serving  In  Isolated 
distant  posts,  often  under  extremes  of  tem- 
perature and  usually  In  discomfort.  They 
did  not  have  the  stimulation  or  excitement 
of  contact  with  the  enemy  to  fix  their  In- 
terest or  satisfy  their  normal  desire  for  ac- 
tive service,  and  they  suffered  Increasingly 
from  loneliness,  from  the  fact  that  they 
could  do  little  to  merit  public  recognition. 
Therefore  the  theater  ribbon.  The  fact  that 
some  officer  In  Washington  may  wear  one  or 
two  is  not  a  proper  argument  against  the 
present  pcllcy.  Furthermoie,  In  considering 
matters  of  this  kind  there  Is  little  similarity 
today  with  our  deployment  and  the  short 
duration  of  the  war  in  1917-18. 

1  am  writing  you  personally  and  at  con- 
siderable length  because  of  the  Importance 
that  I  attach  to  this  subject.  I  think  It  es- 
sential that  our  friends  in  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  understand  the  problem,  and 
have  a  complete  appreciation  of  how  we  are 
using  our  decorations,  and  why  we  are  pro- 
ceeding along  this  line. 
Faithfully  yours. 

G.  C.  Mabsrall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

HoirSE  or  RXPtESENTATIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1944. 
Oen   OcoROS  C.  Marshall, 

Chief  of  Staff.  War  Department, 

WuKhington,  D.  C. 
DiAR  OtuniAL  Marshall:  Thank  you  very 
m\jch  for  your  good  letter  of  April  10  and 
for  tbe  time  you  have  taken  to  reply  so  fully 
to  recent  press  releases  quoting  me  in  tbe 
matter  of  Army  decorations 

I  am  enelosinf  tbe  ooniplete  text  of  my 
statement  and  you  will  note  that  my  views 
■re  veiy  much  in  line  with  yours  on  moet 
point*.  I  wos  connlderably  interested  in  the 
contrast  In  the  headlining  done  in  the  gen> 
eral  press  of  the  country  and  the  presentation 
of  the  Identical  material  in  the  last  taeue  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  The  enclosed 
article  Is  Identical  with  the  ones  I  handed  to 
the  newspaper  reporters  and  the  one  I  handed 
to  the  reporter  for  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal. The  headlining  and  the  presentation  of 
the  material  reveal  widely  different  reactions 
and  resulting  emphasis. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  subject  that  you 
have  discussed  that  I  wish  I  had  included  in 
my  statement,  namely,  the  matter  of  prompt 
and  appropriate  recognition  of  the  men  im- 
mediately by  the  commanders  in  the  field. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  practice  will  avoid 
the  heavy  political  pressures  you  so  well  de- 
scribe In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  second 
page  of  your  letter.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  liberal  award  of  the  Air 
Medal  and  the  Bronze  Star  and  to  the  extent 
that  these  awards  reduce  the  number  of 
higher  ranking  awards  they  will  serve  a  very 
real  purpose  in  the  maintenance  of  the  rating 
of  the  higher  awards. 

You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  I  made 
a  special  effort  to  secure  the  information  set 
out  in  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter, 
but  could  not  secure  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  awards  except  of  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

I  really  believe  that  publicity  setting  out 
the  number  of  awards  of  the  Air  Medal  and 
Bronze  Star,  and  of  the  Purple  Heart,  together 
with  the  estimated  total  of  all  other  combat 
decorations,  will  keep  the  public  properly  In- 
formed of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
higher  decorations  awarded.  Perhaps  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medal 
should  l^  lumped  together  as  you  have  done 
in  your  letter.  At  any  rate,  the  purpose 
would  be  served  of  presenting  an  accurate 
picture  to  the  public  so  that  they  may  be  in 
position  to  give  the  proper  weight  to  the 
higher  ranking  awards. 

I  agree  with  you  very  strongly  that  the  In- 
fantry must  absorb  the  brunt  of  battle  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  casualties  espe- 
cially as  tbe  war  progresses  but  I  am  finding 


it  difficult  to  locate  many  people  who  believe 
the  Infantry  is  taking  much  part  in  this  war. 
Thus  far,  publicity  has  gone  all-out  for  the 
Air  Corps  and  the  unbalanced  number  of  dec- 
orations together  with  the  return  home  of  , 
more  members  of  the  Air  Corps  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  service  has  given  rise  to 
a  very  unbalanced  picture  In  the  public  mind. 
I  deeply  appreciate  what  the  Air  Corps  has 
accomplished  and  there  is  no  more  important 
development  in  this  war  than  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Air  Corps  In  achieving  what 
has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  im- 
possible, but  when  it  comes  to  publicity  and 
to  decorations  we  have  a  real  Job  ahead  to 
make  service  in  the  ground  forces  and  espe- 
cially m  the  Infantry  equally  attractive.  The 
present  situation  Is  reflected  quite  vividly  in 
my  mall  in  regard  to  the  recent  transfer  of 
the  entire  A,  8,  T.  P.  student  body  and  of  38,- 
000  prospective  aviation  cadets  to  the  Army 
ground  forces  and  mostly  to  the  Infantry. 
These  transfers  are  necessary  and  I  have 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  general  policy  re- 
sulting in  these  transfers,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  surprising  volume  of  mall  from  par- 
ents and  relatives  and  friends  voicing  ob- 
jections to  such  transfer  of  individual  sol- 
diers. I  can  see  no  basis  for  this  general 
complaint  except  that  it  is  brought  about  by 
the  publicity,  recognition,  and  glamor  that 
has  been  built  up  around  the  Air  Corps  in 
conUast  to  the  other  branches. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thos.  E,  Martin. 

awards    or    DBCORATtONi   TO    MEMMSe    OF   TKI 
ARMT  IN    WORLD  WAR  MO.  i 

The  War  Department  release  of  February  34 
announced  th"  deUils  for  the  award  of  the 
Bronr^  Star  Medal  and  In  my  opinion  tb's 
award  will  fill  a  very  definite  place  In  the 
field  of  awards  for  heroic  or  meritorious  serv- 
ice  against  tbe  enemy.    Tbe  Bronee   Star 
Medal  is  to  be  given  for  such  service  when 
the  service  does  not  involve  aerial  flight  and 
it  is  in  that  sense  a  counterpart  of  the  Air 
Medal     Until  the  creation  of  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  award  of  the  Air  Medal  together 
with  the  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  and  Silver  Leaf 
Cluster  to  denote  additional  awards  of  the 
Air  Medal,  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the 
decorations   bestowed   upon   our   soldiers   in 
this  war.    Looking  ahead  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  awards  of  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  will  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
decorations  especially   as  the  operations  of 
the  ground  forces  in  this  war  increase.    If 
the  Bronze  Star   Medal   is  awarded    on   the 
same    basis    that    the    Air    Medal    has   been 
awarded  it  will  become  something  of  a  yard- 
stick of  service  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  will  be  awarded  on  a  basis  similar 
to  the  n\imber  of  combat  missions  which  is 
used  in  the  Air  Corps  for  the  award  of  the 
Air  Medal. 

There  is  a  tendency  always  to  increase  the 
number  of  awards  as  the  war  progresses. 
Whenever  a  precedent  Is  established  for  the 
award  there  Is  a  tendency  to  make  similar 
awards  wherever  those  conditions  are  thought 
to  be  met.  As  the  war  progresses  there  will 
always  be  more  clashes  with  the  enemy  re- 
sulting In  more  cases  of  heroic  or  meritori- 
ous achievement  or  service.  But  we  shouM 
bear  In  mind  always  that  the  appraisal  of 
value  of  a  decoration  is  in  Inverse  proportion 
to  the  number  of  awards  of  the  decoration. 

There  are  now  10  decorations  that  may  be 
made  in  recognition  of  outstanding  service 
of  variovis  degrees.  The  highest  ranking 
award  Is  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
and  War  Department  records  as  of  this  date, 
reveal  that  only  34  awards  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  have  been  made  during 
this  war.  Even  that  number  Is  much  larger 
than  in  any  similar  period  of  ttane  prior  to 
this  war.  The  other  awards  In  the  order  of 
their   rank   are   as   follows:    Distinguished 
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BmrUm  Crcm,  DUUngulshed  Service  Uedal. 
Laflon  of  Merit,  SUvw  Star.  OtoUngtittbed 
Plylas  Croas.  Soldlcn*  IIMU.  the  Broiue  Star 
Mirtal.  tiM  Purple  Heart.  Air  Medal. 

M  stated  afcore.  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and 
BUver  Leaf  Clusters  are  given  for  successive 
awards  of  the  same  medal.  All  of  theee 
awards  are  given  on  the  recommendation  of 
tbeatw  flommaiwlen  or  aonie  feneral  oflcer 
to  wtaook  tlM  th— tsg  eommaiMler  has  dele- 
giated  the  authority  to  make  such  awards, 
and  thf  award  Is  a  recognition  extended  to 
the  Individual  soldier  for  his  services  and 
cannot  be  demanded  or  requisitioned  by  him 
as  a  matter  at  right.  The  only  exception  to 
thla  rule  Is  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
ittiefa  Is  made  oa  application  of  the  soldier 
rapnasntatives  and  is  based  upon  the 
I  ot  the  fact  of  wounds  received  in  action 
against  the  enemy.  There  have  been  ap- 
proximately 176.000  swards  made  in  this  war 
to  date  but  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact 
auBber  of  awards  of  the  dilferent  decora- 
ttaM.  except  the  number  of  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor.  NewqMper  accounts  indi- 
cate that  more  awards  have  been  made  of  the 
Air  Medal  and  Oak  Leaf  and  SUver  Leaf 
Clusters  than  of  any  other  awards.  This 
situation  has  resulted  from  two  factors.  The 
taenaaad  activity  in  aerial  warfare  agalaat 
tha  aamy  and  the  fact  that  Air  Medate 
and  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  have  been  awarded  for 
each  five  combat  minions  flown.  This  has 
resulted  In  many  members  of  the  air  crews 
receiving  several  awards  of  the  Air  Medal  and 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  so  that  the  total  number 
of  men  receiving  the  175.000  decorattona  to 
somewhat  leas  than  that  number.  When  we 
ooaalder  the  large  size  of  our  Army  today 
and  the  far-flung  and  extensive  contact  our 
Army  has  with  the  enemy,  the  total  number 
of  awards  of  most  of  the  decorations  is  not 
large.  As  stated  above  the  number  wUl  tend 
to  increase  rapidly  as  the  war  progrceaes  and 
tha  value  or  rating  of  the  awards  win  rise  or 
tM  In  public  estimation  In  Inverse  ratio  to 
tha  number  of  such  awards  made. 

The  matter  of  making  awards  by  direct 
oongreaalonal  action  came  before  the  Housa 
of  Representatives  on  March  14.  when  the 
bUl  H.  R.  4377  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
•»*rd  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  to 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimlta.  This  bill  Is  now 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  worthlneas  of  this  sward  to  Admiral 
NImlts  but  the  precedent  Is  a  very  dangeroiis 
one  because  the  tendency  will  be  to  Increase 
the  number  of  cases  beyond  all  reason  aiMl 
to  place  upon  Congress  a  ftmetion  that  Is 
very  dlfflctilt  for  them  to  perform  fairly  and 
equitably  without  serious  Intrusion  upon  the 
Taat  field  of  leglalatlve  duties.  Our  expe- 
with  such  leglslauon  following  the 
Wor!d  War  la  ample  proof  of  the  dan- 
Involved  In  such  procedvue.  In  my 
opinion  the  matter  of  such  awards  should 
be  left  to  the  Army  snd  War  Department  ofll- 
eUtewho  are  beet  quallfled  to  determine  the 
y**«  «  Wkch  eaaa  because  of  their  expe- 
rtanea  In  such  matters  and  because  of  their 
opportunity  to  observe  or  Investigate  the 
facu  as  they  have  developed  within  their 
^vMbetloB. 


G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  wrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  RTPRSSKNTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  all  the  friends  of  the  bojrs  and  girls 


in  our  armed  force  i  in  Totincr  for  the 
conference  report  oi  Senate  bill  1767, 
which  Is  known  as  IWeral  Government 
Aid  for  the  Readjust!  aent  in  Civilian  Life 


of  Returning  World 


rar  No.  2  Veterans. 


I  am  delighted  to  nave  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Americkn  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  \pars  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  impor 
this  time  I  wish  t 
members  of  the  lei 
of  both  Houses  who 
faithfully  in  an  effo 

and  satisfactory  benefits  for  the  return 
Ing  soldiers  and  the  iependents  of  those 
who  have  made  the  lupreme  sacrifice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  terms  of  this  bill 
are  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  every  pos- 
sible problem  that  m  »y  be  presented  for 


t  legislation.    At 

congratulate   the 

ative  committees 

orked  so  hard  and 

to  obtain  adequate 


solution.  If  it  does 
Congress  will  be  glad 
correct  any  injustici 
that  may  develop.    I 


not.  I  am  sure  the 

to  aihend  the  bill  to 

or  discrimination 

is  the  intention  of 


Congress,  by  enactin  i  this  bill  into  law. 


to  make  available  tc 
complete  facilities  of 
partments. 

As  a  member  of  t 
Legislature  and  sinc( 


every  veteran  the 
all  Government  de- 


le  New  York  State 
1930  a  Member  of 


the  House  of  Represei  itatives,  I  am  proud 
of  my  work  on  behilf  of  our  soldiers. 
Today.  I  am  again  en  josring  the  privilege 
of  casting  my  vote  ft  r  a  bill  which  con- 
tains many  of  my  o^  n  ideas  on  soldiers* 
benefits  and  on  the  n  anner  in  which  the 
act  should  be  admin  stered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau.  I  fivor  a  liberal  and 
sympathetic  interpre^tion  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Because  the  confej-ence  report  on  S. 
1767  has  already  been  printed  in  the 


Record,  I  shall  not 


It  tempt  a  detailed 


description  of  the  mi  ny  provisions  con- 


tained in  the  bill 
that  the  passage  of  a 


by  my  friend.  President  Roosevelt,  will 
bring  to  a  favorable  ind  happy  conclu- 
sion a  difficult  job  lut  a  most  worth- 
while and  constructi\  e  piece  of  humane 
legislation  for  our  m^st  deserving  fellow 
Americans. 


RegvUtioB   of  Liabib  j 
and  Foreif  n  Air 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH 


>uffice  it  Is  to  say 
;t  and  its  approval 


of  Ak  Carriers 
Carriers 


P.  O'HARA 


or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  R  EPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  J\  ne  14, 1944 

BIr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  I  peakcr.  I  have  Just 
Introduced  a  bill  regu  ating  the  liability 
of  air  carriers  and  fon  ign  air  carriers  for 
death  or  personal  inji  iry  to  a  passenger, 
for  the  loss  or  damage  to  goods  and  delay 
In  their  delivery,  and  or  injury  or  death 
to  persons  or  damage  to  property  on  the 
ground.  This  bill  is  ( esigned  to  provide 
a  solution  to  the  mar  y  problems  which 
have  plagued  both  th»  airlines  and  the 
passengers  and  shipiers  who  have  in 
some  respect  suffered  damage  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  aircraft  ace  dent. 


In  the  case  of  passengers  and  ship- 
Iiers  the  common  law  imposes  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  proof.  In  any  action 
for  damages  it  Is  necessary  for  them  to 
prove  that  the  aircraft  operator  has 
been  negligent.  Air-line  operation  is  a 
highly  technical  and  specialized  business 
and  for  that  reason  proof  of  negligence 
has  been  very  difficult  and  very  ex- 
pensive. In  addition,  the  present  limi- 
tations on  recovery  for  the  death  of  a 
passenger  prescribed  in  State  laws  may 
vary  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  and  thus  the 
passengers  recovery  may  be  drastically 
affected  by  the  sheer  coincidence  that 
the  accident  happened  in  one  State 
rather  than  another. 

On  the  other  hand  the  air  lines,  faced 
with  an  endless  variety  of  possible  re- 
coveries against  them  have  found  it  un-^ 
duly  expensive  to  maintain  an  appropri- 
ate insurance  program. 

Thus  the  present  situation  is  unsatis- 
factory from  the  standpoint  of  all  parties 
concerned  because  it  imposes  unneces- 
sary hardships  upon  them  all.    The  bill 
I  have  introduced  aids  the  passenger 
and  shipper  by  transferring  to  the  air 
line  the  burden  of  proof  in  any  action 
against   it.    In   other   words   the   pas- 
senger or  shipper  under  the  bill  would 
not  have  to  prove  negligence.    It  would 
be  up  to  the  air  line  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  negligent.    In  addition,  in  order 
to    make    certain    that    any    recovery 
granted   to  a   passenger  or  shipper   Is 
promptly  paid,  the  biU  grants  to  the 
Civil   Aeronautics   Board   authority   to 
make  regulations  requiring  appropriate 
liability  insurance.    The  bill  would  also 
help  the  air  lines  to  plan  their  insurance 
programs  with  certainty  by  prescribing 
limitations  upon  the  extent  to  which  a 
passenger    or    shipper    could    recover. 
While  the  limitations  as  specified  in  the 
bill  are  liberal,  I  believe  that  the  air- 
lines will  nevertheless  benefit  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  limitation 
upon  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be 
held  liable. 

In  addition,  the  limitations  upon 
liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  or 
delay  in  their  delivery  or  to  a  passenger's 
baggage  or  personal  effects  are  subject 
to  agreements  which  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  air  line  and  passenger  or  ship- 
per under  which  the  passenger  or  shipper 
declares  a  higher  value  and  the  carrier 
charges  a  correspondingly  higher  rate 
for  carriage. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  propo.sed 
legislation  in  State  laws,  in  the  Harter 
Act,  which  applies  to  vessels,  and  in  the 
so-called  Carmack  amendment,  which 
applies  to  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  In  introducing 
this  bill  I  am  not  taking  the  position  that 
all  of  its  provisions  are  entirely  satis- 
factory either  to  the  author  or  the  in- 
terests affected.  I  think  the  problems 
with  which  it  deals  should  be  solved  for 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned  and  I  hope 
that  all  those  interested  will  consider 
this  proposed  legislation  carefully  and 
give  me  their  comments  in  writing.  I 
will  not  press  for  hearings  on  the  bUl 
immediately  but  will  wait  until  it  ap- 
pears that  ample  time  has  been  given  to 
study  the  legislation. 

The  problems  involved  are  as  complex 
as  they  are  important  and  this  bill  is 
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Introduced  with  the  hope  that  It  will 
encourage  and  invite  suggestions  and 
amendments  which  will  not  only  improve 
the  bill  but  will  result  in  the  best  possible 
legislation. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  18. 1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Polish  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  celebrate  May  3  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution which  granted  freedom  and 
democracy  to  all  their  people.  Poland 
was  the  first  country  In  Europe  to  write 
a  constitution  granting  individual  rights 
to  her  citizens.  This  was  adopted  on 
May  3,  1791.  so  this  year  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-third  anniversary. 
And  not  only  people  of  Polish  descent 
but  all  lovers  of  freedom  should  rejoice 
on  this  memorable  occasion. 

After  the  First  World  War  Poland 
survived  and  rose  again  to  become  one 
of  tile  most  democratic  and  progres- 
sive countries  in  Europe  and  reached  a 
height  only  a  sturdy,  industrious,  free 
nation  can  attain  when  allowed  to  live 
and  work  in  peace. 

We  all  remember  with  bitterness  how 
Hitler,  in  September  1939,  launched  an 
unprovoked  attack  upon  this  country, 
dealing  out  suffering  and  death  to  many 
of  her  people,  destroying  her  homes  and 
churches,  maiming  and  killing  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  population,  including 
women  and  children.  The  sufferings  of 
her  people  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
other  country  trampled  by  the  heel  of 
German  might,  but  the  spirit  of  Poland 
could  not  be  destroyed. 

Other  nations  fell  for  the  subtle  Nazi 
propaganda  and  allied  themselves  with 
Hitler's  plan  of  conquest — but  not  Po- 
land. She  was  the  first  to  resist  Nazi 
oppressors.  Despite  every  Inducement 
which  Hitler  could  offer,  no  traitorous 
Quisling  could  be  found  among  the  Po- 
lish people  and  she  proved  that  deceit 
^ould  not  break  the  indomitable  will 
dC  a  freedom-loving  people.  And,  thus, 
site  has  won  the  admiration  of  liberty- 
loving  people  throughout  the  world  be- 
cause she  chose  to  raaintain  her  honor 
by  resistance  rather  than  live  in  sub- 
jugation by  a  policy  of  appeasement. 

The  willingness  to  suffer  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  has  produced  unexcelled 
bravery  in  Polish  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
aviators  fighting  on  overy  front  on  land, 
on  the  seas,  and  in  the  skies.  Millions  of 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  indis- 
pensable n  the  war  effort,  either  in  ac- 
tive participation  or  otherwise  assisting 
in  war  industries,  scii:!ntiflc  research,  and 
on  the  farms. 

Poland,  through  tlie  years,  has  made 
priceless  contributions  to  the  world  in 
literature,  science,  music,  and  states- 
manship. She  has  produced  Joseph  Con- 
rad and  Sienkiewicz,  great  masters  of 


literature:  Copernicus  and  Mme.  Curie 
in  science;  Chopin  and  Paderewski  in 
music;  Count  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko  and 
Niemcewicz  in  statesmanship.  Poland 
has  demonstrated  her  ability  to  make 
the  greatest  contributions  to  the  world 
that  have  brought  happiness  and  bless- 
ings to  millions  and  she  has  also  shown 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  will  en- 
dure untold  suffering  for  a  worthy 
cause — that  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

With  such  a  background  as  this,  who 
can  predict  the  heights  to  which  Poland 
will  reach  when  she  rises  from  the  pres- 
ent yoke  of  bondage  and  again  takes  her 
place  among  the  free  people  of  the  earth? 

God  grant  that  His  greatest  blessings 
may  fall  on  this  worthy  nation  and  that 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  she  may 
again  enjoy  the  priceless  blessings  of 
liberty. 


Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ELMER 

or  Missousi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  ELMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
Flag  Day  1944.  Where  are  you?  What 
flag  do  you  love?  What  country  is  yours? 
Are  you  standing  by  the  Government 
founded  by  Washington  and  Jefferson; 
defended  by  Lincoln  and  Cleveland? 
Or:  Are  you  lost?  In  doubt?  Love  some 
flag  other  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 
Some  country,  other  than  your  own? 
Some  scheme  of  world  supremacy,  you 
know  not  what?  By  some  people,  you 
know  not  whom?  A  supergovernment 
over  the  United  States  of  America?  A 
dictatorship  over  the  world?  A  foreign 
policeman  over  you? 

Herein  is  copied  a  post  card  I  received 
asking  me.  as  a  Congressman,  to  sup- 
port this  universal  fiag.  This  is  a  world 
flag.  It  Is  not  the  United  Nations  flag 
which  is  yet  unofficial,  and  is — a  white 
field  with  four  red  vertical  bars — and 
will  be  official  if  the  internationalists 
win  the  1944  election.  Following  is  my 
National  American  answer. 

The  brotherhood  flag  consists  of  five  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  equal  width.  The  length  of 
the  flag  is  twice  the  width  of  the  five  stripes 
combined.  Each  stripe  represents  one  of  the 
five  different  groups  of  the  human  race, 
namely:  red.  white,  brown,  yellow  and  black. 
Respectful  display  of  this  flag  will  help 
promote  unity,  equality,  freedom,  peace, 
brotherhood,  and  a  genuine  respect  for  In- 
ternational law.  among  all  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

wobld  psacb  assocution. 

Jenkins,  Minn. 

I  have  3rour  post  card  of  the  brotherhood 
flag.  I  have  a  flag,  too.  It  consists  of  13 
red  and  white  horlsontal  stripes  representing 
13  weak  struggling  colonies  in  1776,  and  48 
stars  on  a  blue  field,  representing  48  sov- 
ereign States  of  the  American  Union,  in 
1943.  It  is  in  all  sizes  from  tiny  to  big. 
As  a  whole.  It  represents  a  powerful  Nation 
that  protects  all  races,  colors,  creeds,  in 
equality,  freedom,  peace,  and  brotherhood. 


who  shelter  beneath  its  folds.  Respectful 
display  of  this  flag  brings  a  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding,  to  those  who  love 
It.  It  shone  at  its  rise,  and  shines  at  Its 
zenith,  as  the  majestic  light  of  llt>erty  of  the 
New  World.  I  cannot  trade  it  for  any  other 
flag  for  fear  the  light  wUl  be  blown  out  and 
the  whole  world  left  in  total  darkness. 
WnxiAic  P.  Eucn, 
Member  of  Congresa. 

Read  and  re-read.  Cut  out  and  post 
In  your  home.  Have  your  children  read. 
Tell  them  which  is  right:  which  Is  Amer- 
ican, which  is  God's.  You  cannot  dodge 
this  issue  in  1944.  It  is  here.  You  must 
decide  it — you  voters.  It  is  the  most 
vital  question  of  your  lifetime.  If  you 
make  a  mistake,  our  country  is  gone  for 
good.  You  will  determine  if  our  sons 
shall  have  died  in  vain  if  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth."  You  know  where  I  stand. 
Americanism  is  bred  in  my  bones  aod 
sinews.  I  cannot  fail  it.  And  I  know 
where  you,  as  true,  loyal  Americans, 
stand.  You  will  serve  the  God  of  your 
fathers,  and  not  the  Baal  of  interna- 
tionalism. 


What's  a  Hog  Worth? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  Daily  Journal  Stockman  en- 
titled "What's  a  Hog  Worth?" 

This  editorial  indicates  the  confusion 
which  is  caused  by  the  Government  try- 
ing to  regulate  the  business  of  produc- 
ing pork.  The  farmer  was  urged  to  pro- 
duce more  hogs.  He  did  so.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  choice  hogs  which  he 
has  for  market  cannot  be  sold  until  those 
either  over  or  below  the  choice  weight  are 
sold,  and  at  a  loss  of  from  $1  to  $2  per 
hundredweight.  In  the  meantime,  the 
choice  hog  loses  weight  and  he  in  turn 
is  then  sold  at  a  loss. 

The  condition  that  now  exists  in  the 
hog  market  may  well  prevail  in  the  cattle 
market  beginning  late  this  summer.  The 
feed  lots  are  empty.  There  may  be  leas 
than  50  percant  placed  on  feed.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  some  12,000.000  more 
cattle  on  the  ranges  than  ever  before. 
There  will  be  shortage  of  feed,  a  shortage 
of  labor.  The  half-fed,  grass-fed  ani- 
mals will  flood  the  slaughter  pens.  The 
packers  and  butchers  will  take  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  then  the  farmers 
and  stock  raisers  will  take  the  same  loss 
on  their  cattle  as  they  have  been  experi- 
encing in  the  past  few  months  on  their 
hogs. 

Most  of  these  difficulties  can  be  traced 
directly  to  this  administration,  which  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  production  of  meat.  The  handling 
of  all  food  should  long  ago  have  been 
placed  under  one  administrator.    If  this 
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la  not  done  we  may  well  see  millions  of 
pounds  of  meat  permitted  to  spoil  and 
turned  into  fertillaer  just  as  some  1,400 
carloads  of  eggs  standing  on  the  rail- 
road sidings  of  this  country  are  now 
•polling  and  being  turned  into  tankage. 
Truly,  the  handling  of  the  food  problem 
Is  a  smelly  mess  in  any  language. 
The  editorial  follows: 

WHAT'S  *  BOO  WOtTH 

Anyone  who  tries  to  knalyse  what  a  hog  I* 
worth  und^r  the  existing  confusing  price  con- 
trol In  both  pork  and  hogs  will  end  up  tear- 
ing out  hia  balr  and  giving  up  the  Job.  Our 
iwportan  can  tell  accurately  wbat  la  paid 
from  day  to  day  for  the  various  daasea  and 
weigh  to  of  hogs,  topsy-turvy  though  the  mar- 
ket Is  these  diys.  but  It  would  be  an  impossi- 
ble task  for  any  of  them  to  try  to  figiire  out 
what  •  hog  la  worth. 

To  say  that  hogs  are  selling  too  high  or  too 
low  tn  relation  to  what  the  packer  gets  for 
purk  under  these  conditions  would  at  best  b« 

•  ridiculous  statement  that  could  not  t>e 
proved  either  way.  Under  ordinary  condU 
tloas  it  li  pOMlble  to  ascertain  within  a  rea- 
•oaabia  degree  what  a  hog  la  worth  to  the 
packer.  However,  theae  are  not  ordinary 
times.    The  entire  Industry  la  In  the  midst  of 

•  price-control  experimentation  conducted  by 
men  inexperirncrd  in  the  operations  of  either 
UvMtock  markets  or  the  pork-packing  indus- 
try 

Neither  farmer  nor  packer  knows  where  be 
■tands.  An  example  of  what  farmers  and 
packer  buyers  contend  with  In  determining 
the  vaitte  of  hogs  under  existing  conditions  is 
beat  illustrated  by  a  few  hypothetical  sales  of 
the  vartoua  weights.  Take  3  carloads  of  hogs. 
—eh  welghlag  •  total  at  ao.OOO  pounds.  In  2 
of  these  kMMla  are  75  hogs  each,  making  them 
■  average  2M  pounds  and  eligible  to  the  floor 
price.  The  other  load  carries  70  hogs,  making 
them  average  285  pounds  and  they  sell  $1.75 
a  hundred  pounds  below  the  floor  price.  The 
same  packer  obuins  all  3  loads,  and  together 
they  make  up  a  drove  of  220  hogs  averaging 
m  pounds  at  a  cost  of  59  cents  a  hundred 
pounda  below  the  floor. 

However,  another  packer  the  same  day  ob- 
tains 2  loads  of  70  hogs,  each  weighing  20.000 
pounda.  or  an  average  at  285  pounds,  at  tl.75 
below  the  floor  and  gtrea  the  floor  price  for 
only  1  load  ot  75  bogs  averaging  266  pounds. 
The  reMlIt  It  that  he  goes  In  with  a  drove  of 
au  hoes,  averaging  279  po\mds.  at  a  cost  that 
la  58  ecBte  a  hundred  pounds  below  the  first 
packer  and  $1.17  under  the  floor. 

Any  brlgbt  ycung  student  of  price  control 
(Washington  la  full  ol  them)  who  comes  for- 
ward with  the  suggestion  that  7  pounds 
<Mlerepce  tn  the  average  weight  of  a  drove 
Jwraaea  the  difference  of  58  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  in  the  coet  had  better  take  a  back 
aeat.  Ho  man  can  guess  the  weight  of  a 
*POve  of  hogs  that  accurately  with  any  con- 
sistency. 

Yet.  this  la  not  the  worst  of  the  tale.  An- 
other packer  comes  along  who  completely 
Ignores  the  Oovemment  weights  and  gives 
fl.75  below  the  floor  for  all  3  loads,  going 
Into  the  pork  Uade  against  his  2  competi- 
tors with  a  drove  of  210  hogs,  averaging  285 
po«wds.  at  a  coet  that  U  58  cents  below  1 
PKker  Aod  $1.17  below  the  other,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  class  of  pork.  Certainly  the 
price  of  the  pork  from  the  3  droves  would 
not  vary. 

Ttoe  real  return  to  the  producer  of  hogs  is 
PNTMl  by  tbe  level  of  the  prices  paid  for 
off-weights  and  the  quantity  of  such  kinds 
available  to  packers  aa  well  as  the  level  of 
tbe  floor  price.  In  order  to  get  the  same 
•eersfe  drove  cost  a«  tbe  buyer  who  did  not 
take  any  Goremment  weights  the  packer 
Who  gave  tbe  Ooor  price  for  two-tiurds  of  his 


other  third  $5.25 
floor  instead  of 


drove  would  have  to  buy  thi 
a  himdred  pounds  below  tqe 
$1.75  below. 

Well,   you   flgxire,    and   ^t's   all   go   crazy 
together. 
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Wednesday,  June 
Mr.  McMURRAY.    Mr 


14.  1944 
Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  rema  -ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  series  of  editorials  from 
the  Capital  Times,  at  Mac  Ison,  Wis.  This 


able  and  fear- 


State  of  Wis- 


newspaper,  edited  by  the 

less  Wilham  T.  Evjue,  has  been  for  25 

years  the  outstanding  organ  of  liberal 

political  thought  in  the 

consin. 

The  titles  and  dates  oir  the  editorials 
are  as  follows:  May  5. 194fl,  "Gutter  Lan- 
Kuage  In  the  State  G. 
Washington  Do  Anything 
May  7.  1944,  "The  Moder:  i  Platform  of  a 
Political  Party  and  Tl  ey  Still  Hate 
Roosevelt  More  Than  Tl  ey  Do  Hitler": 
May  9,  1944.  "The  Strai  ge  Attitude  of 
the  La  Pollettes  Toward  ioosevelt";  and 
May  10. 1944.  "The  Cumb  ;rsome  Foreign 
Policy  Plank  in  the  Pr{>gressive  Plat- 
form." 

(Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of 
May  5,  1944 
otrmra  language  ik  thk 


pree  »nt 


net 


The  degree  to  which 
Ing   to  go  In  sounding 
abuse  of  President  Roosevel 
at  the  Republican  State 
Waukee   when   Attorney 
called  the  "silver  tongued 
consin  G.  O.  P."  by  the 
let  loose  an  Incendiary  bias 
come  from  one  of  the 
alonal  Roosevelt  haters. 

It   is   significant   that 
utterances  were  cheered  by 
Republican  leaders. 

Here  is  what  Smith  said 
dent  Roosevelt; 

"Mr.  President,  we  are 
you  as  either  President  or 
Chief.    We  are  not  satisfied 
duct  of  the  war.     You  lost 
and  caused  our  boys  to  be 
and  at  Pearl  Harbor  througl 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

That  Is  pretty  strong 
temperate  language.     Our 
people    of   Wisconsin,    i 
are  opposed  to  the  President 
tlon  barrel -house  language  of 

If  the  Republicans  of 
termined  to  conduct  this 
gutter  level,  they  will  do 
peril.     There   Is   a  place, 
for  such  things  M  decency 


STATS  G.  O.  p. 

Repu  bllcans  are  will- 

the  r  inflammatory 

was  illustrated 

coriventlon  in  Mll- 

Chirles    F.    Smith, 

or  Iter  of  the  Wis- 

Mil^iaukee  Sentinel, 

that  can  only 

day  profes- 


Sn  lth"s    venomous 
his  audience  of 

c  tncerning  Presi- 


ev<n 
aul 


CAN  WASHXNCTON  BO  ANTTHINi 

The  Republicans  evidently 
plan  for  riding  into 
lasting  criticism  <a  the 
tration. 


power—  laily 


satisfled  with 
Commander  In 
with  your  con- 
the  Philippines 
murdered  there 
your  bungling 


lan(  uage. 


It  is  In- 

gileas  is  that  the 

ncluc^ng   many    who 

will  not  sanc- 

thls  kind. 

Wisconsin  are  de- 

c^mpalgn  on  the 

at  their  own 

in  politics, 

good  taste. 


TO  BUTT  THXM? 

have  only  one 

and  ever- 

admlnls- 


Roo  >evelt 


For  months  the  Republican  whisperers 
have  been  peddling  the  story  that  there  has 
been  a  tremendous  surplus  of  meat  stored 
up  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  program 
of  rationing. 

On  Wednesday  the  O.  P.  A.  announced 
that  rationing  restrictions  on  all  meats,  with 
the  exception  of  beef  steaks  and  beef  roasts, 
would  be  eliminated. 

Immediately  the  critics  of  the  administra- 
tion began  whispering  a  new  line.  Now  they 
are  saying  that  the  action  of  the  O.  P.  A.  on 
Wednesday  was  dictated  by  politics — that 
President  Roosevelt  will  run  again  next  No- 
vember. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Washington  can 
do  nothing  that  will  satisfy  its  carping 
critics. 

(Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of 
May  7.  1944 1 

THS  MODERN  PLATFORM  OF  A  POLTTICAL  PARTY 

The  modern-day  political  party  platform 
is  usually  a  slick  array  of  words  and  phrases 
which  say  everything  and  mean  nothing. 
The  leaders  of  a  polliical  party  today  turn 
over  the  writing  of  a  platform  to  literary 
craftsmen  who  are  masters  in  the  art  of 
double  talk,  planned  ambiguity,  and  glib 
rhetoric  that  can  mean  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  platform  just  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  at  Milwaukee  Is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  vehicle  on 
which  candidates  seeking  votes  can  ride  with 
comfort. 

There  Is.  however,  one  surprising  declara- 
tion In  the  a.  O.  P.  State  platform.  That 
is  the  plank  on  foreign  policy  vhlch  says 
that  following  the  war  "there  should  be  set 
up  some  kind  of  an  international  oiganiza- 
tion  that  shall  provide  a  Just  method  of  set- 
tling International  disputes  and  shall  have 
the  power  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world." 
Many  people  were  expecting  the  Republi- 
cans of  Wisconsin  to  move  in  the  other  direc- 
tion on  foreign  policy,  considering  the  results 
of  the  convention  delegate  contest  In  the 
recent  primary  in  which  Mr.  Willkie.  with  his 
One  World  foreign  policy,  was  handed  such 
a  severe  defeat.  It  wouldn't  have  been  un- 
expected if  the  State  G.  O.  P.  had  come  up 
with  a  foreign  policy  plank  smacking  of  Iso- 
lationism. 

But  this  1944  plank,  reiterating  statements 
of  2  years  ago.  Indicates  that  Republicans 
in  Wisconsin  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  cannot  win  by  advocating  a  narrow 
policy  of  Isolation.  Unlike  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  and  other  isolation- 
ist spokesmen,  they  apparently  don't  con- 
sider the  Wisconsin  primary  results  a  vic- 
tory for  blind  nationalism  or  isolationism. 

In  this  they  are  following  the  trend  sensed 
by  Governor  Dewey  and  Governor  Brlcker, 
both  of  whom  recently  came  out  with  sur- 
prisingly straightforward  declarations  In 
favor  of  post-war  world  cooperation  and  In- 
ternational agreements  to  enforce  peace. 

The  pronouncements  of  Brlcker  and  Dewey 
were  bitter  medicine  for  Colonel  McCormack 
and  his  Isolationist  crowd,  as  was  the  uncon- 
ditional statement  by  General  MacArthur 
that  he  was  not  t^  candidate  for  President. 
So.  too,  must  have  been  the  foreign  policy 
platform  plank  adopted  by  the  Republicans 
of  Wisconsin  at  their  Milwaukee  meeting  last 
week. 

Much  of  the  G.  O.  P.  State  plaUorm,  how- 
ever. Is  so  much  double  talk.  Point  after 
point  it  reiterates  the  old  vote-catching  plati- 
tudes, the  glittering  generalities,  and  the 
declarations  In  favor  of  things  In  which 
everybody  concurs. 

Then,  there  are  the  usual  Inconsistencies 
which  occur  In  a  document  that  tries  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men. 

For  instance,  the  platform  endorses  the  rec- 
ord of  the  1943  legislature  and  at  the  same 
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time  claims  to  favor  a  gener«nis  rehabilitation 
program  for  returning  servltiemen.  The  1943 
legislature  voted  to  deprive  leturnlng  service- 
men of  funds  to  finance  a  S7,000,000  appro- 
priation by  voting  to  repeiU  the  surtax  on 
1042  incomes 

Then  again  the  platform,  after  taking  the 
bold  stand  on  foreign  policy  noted  above, 
gives  Its  blanket  endorsement  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
from  this  State,  despite  the  fact  that  the  at- 
titude of  these  Congressm*  n  has  generally 
been  on  the  isolationist  sit.e  and  the  plat- 
form calls  for  Internationa:  cooperation. 

The  platform  Is  hypocrltlci  J.  too.  In  the  way 
It  lets  down  Governor  Good  land.  The  Gov- 
ernor Is  not  mentioned  bj  name,  and  his 
splendid  record  In  the  public  Interest  Is  dis- 
missed by  a  one-sentence  reference  to  the 
State  administration. 

The  platform  says  the  Republican  Party 
favors  the  maintenance  of  t:ie  "new  rights  of 
labor."  What  that  means  is  anybody's  guess. 
The  Republican  Party  in  this  State  Is  the 
party  which  wrecked  the  state's  advanced 
labor  laws  and  substituted  a  labor  act  con- 
ceived by  antllabor  employers  so  bad  that  it 
has  been  boycotted  since  Its  inception  by 
bona  fide  labor  organisations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  plank  on  foreign 
policy,  the  platform  approved  by  the  G.  O  P. 
at  Milwaukee  Is  what  Its  authors  Intended  it 
to  be.  a  masterpiece  of  douDle  talk  and  am- 
biguity. 

THXT   SmX  HATS  ROOSIVILT   MORI  THAN   THIT 
DO  HTTLSa 

Some  Members  of  Congresj.  seem  to  be  more 
Interested  in  protecting  the  enemies  of  the 
Government  than  they  am  In  standing  by 
the  friends  of  the  Governnient. 

The  speed  with  which  Congressmen  came 
to  the  defense  of  Sewell  Avery,  the  arrogant 
head  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  who  defied 
the  Government  In  a  labor  dispute,  was  sig- 
nificant. 

Now  comes  the  case  of  a  woman  factory 
owner,  Miss  Vivien  Kellems,  In  Connecticut 
who  has  been  writing  letters  to  a  Nazi  In 
South  America.  She  is  the  same  lady  who 
recently  defied  the  Government  by  reftising 
to  pay  wartime  tax  levies  and  urged  other 
employers  to  follow  her  example. 

Excerpts  from  Miss  Kellems'  letters  to  this 
German  Nazi  In  South  America  were  recently 
printed  In  Drew  Pearson's  Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round  column. 

And  what  Is  the  reaction  of  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  dlscloeure  of  this 
woman's  correspondence  with  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States?  Pearson  is  denounced 
for  publishing  same  and  the  Office  of  Censor- 
ship is  denounced  for  pc'rmitting  the  in- 
formation to  leak  out. 

On  Thursday  the  Senate  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee voted  approval  of  a  resolution  to  in- 
vestigate Pearson  and  named  Pearson's  bitter 
foe,  Senator  Kinneth  McKixla«.  Tory  Demo- 
crat from  Tennessee,  as  chairman  of  the  pro- 
posed Investigation. 

The  degree  of  Senator  McKellars  Judicial 
approach  to  Mr.  Pearson's  activities  is  evi- 
dent from  his  recent  reference  on  the  libel 
proof  Senate  floor  to  Pearson  as  "an  Infamous, 
dirty,  low-down,  mean,  lying  scoundrel  and 
skunk." 

One  can  Imagine  the  kind  of  a  hearing 
which  will  be  conducted  under  McKellars 
chairmanship  If  this  Investigation  wins  Sen- 
ate approval. 

Congress,  It  appears,  is  more  burned  up 
over  the  fact  that  these  letters  have  been 
made  public  than  It  Is  over  the  Implications 
of  an  American  cltlsen  who  Is  communi- 
cating with  an  enemy  of  this  Nation. 

We  reiterate  what  we  have  frequently  said: 
There  Is  a  crowd  In  Congress  that  hates  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  more  than  it  hates  Hitler 
and  Hlrohito. 


(Prom  the  Madison  (WU.)  Capital  Times  of 
May  9.  1944] 

TH«    STRANGS    ATnTtJDE    OP    THE    LA    POLLSTTSa 
TOWARD   ROOSEVELT 

The  speech  of  Senator  La  PoLLrm  at  Mil- 
waukee which  pegged  the  future  course  of 
the  Progressive  party  to  a  program  of  hos- 
tUlty  to  President  Roosevelt  and  the  New 
Deal  will  bring  a  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment to  thousands  of  Progressives  and  lib- 
erals in  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

These  people  believe  that  the  President  U 
entitled  to  the  support  and  loyalty  of  the 
forward-looking  voters  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  never  be  able  to  understand  why 
the  La  Follettes  have  not  been  willing  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  fight  to  promote  tbe  com- 
mon good. 

How  can  Progressives  In  Wisconsin  Join  In 
an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  President 
Roosevelt  without  publicly  convicting  them- 
selves of  rank  Ingratitude? 

For  a  generation  the  name  La  FoUette  was 
synonymous  with  the  great  battle  which  was 
fotight  to  emancipate  this  State  from  cor- 
porate domination  and  to  make  government 
an  Instrumentality  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

To  promote  this  end.  the  movement  fought 
gallantly  to  translate  Progressive  principles 
Into  the  laws  of  this  State.  As  a  result, 
Wisconsin  became  known  as  a  model  com- 
monwealth and  It  served  as  an  inspiration 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Progressive  ideology 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Franklin  D.  Rodsevelt  became  President 
during  one  of  the  most  dangerous  crises  this 
country  ever  faced.  He  at  once  demon- 
strated his  courage  by  using  the  vast  powers 
of  government  to  rescue  millions  .of 
people  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the 
worst  depression  this  country  had  ever  seen — 
a  depression  that  brought  business  paralysis, 
unemployment,  mortgage  foreclosures,  and  a 
general  economic  demoralization. 

Under  the  courageous  culdanoe  of  the 
President,  recovery  soon  began  to  set  In  and 
the  President  succeeded  In  placing  on  the 
statute  books  an  Impressive  array  of  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

In  his  first  two  terms  In  the  White  House 
Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  placing  in  the  law 
of  the  land  the  things  for  which  Progressives 
had  been  fighting  for  decades.  Look  over  this 
record: 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  old-age 
benefits  and  better  care  for  the  crippled,  the 
aged,  and  the  blind. 

The  act  of  1934  providing  for  the  Insurance 
of  bank  deposits  which  Is  now  effectively  pro- 
tecting the  savings  of  the  American  PttP^^- 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of  T934, 
an  act  designed  to  protect  the  American  in- 
vestor from  unscrupulous  practices  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  unloaded  billions  of 
dollars  of  questionable  stocks  on  the  public 
In  the  past. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933 
and  later  legislation  which  rescued  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  farmers  from  bank- 
ruptcy. 

The  Rtx-sl  Electrification  Act  of  193«  which 
brought  the  blessings  of  electricity  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farms  that  had  pre- 
viously been  denied  this  service. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1935  designed 
to  protect  this  country's  greatest  asset,  its 
topsoU. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  which 
enabled  millions  of  American  home  owners 
to  save  their  homes. 

The  National  Housing  Act  of  1934  which 
made  It  possible  for  thousands  of  American 
citizens  to  acquire  their  own  homes. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935 
which  paved  the  way  for  better  relaUons  be- 
tween employer  and  employee. 


This  is  only  a  partial  summary  of  the  for- 
ward-locking legislation  which  was  adopted 
under  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal 
represented  the  greatest  advance  In  progres- 
sive and  liberal  legislation  that  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

As  a  result  of  this  fight  to  make  Oovem- 
ment serve  the  interests  of  the  people,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  Incurred  the  bitter  enmity 
of  the  moneyed  and  prlvUe,.  ;d  interests  of  the 
country — the  same  crowd  that  In  earlier  years 
had  80U£,ht  to  destroy  old  Bo^  La  FoUetU 
because  of  his  fight  for  progressive  Ideals. 

Yet  today  we  find  the  sons  of  old  Bob  La 
Follette  now  seeking  to  direct  the  Progressive 
movement  of  this  SUte  into  an  attitude  of 
hostility  toward  the  man  who  has  placed 
more  progressive  legislation  Into  the  law  of 
the  land  than  any  living  person. 

Many  people  in  seeking  to  rationalise  this 
anomaly  are  under  the  Impreeslon  that  the 
La  Follettes  broke  with  the  President  on  for- 
eign policy.  This  is  not  true,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  Senator  Bos  La  Fou.ette'8  speech 
In  Milwaukee  In  which  he  referred  to  the 
New  Deal's  "tarnished  record  of  failure." 

The  first  sign  of  the  La  Follette  desertion 
of  President  Roosevelt  was  seen  as  far  back 
as  1937  when,  during  the  recession  of  that 
year,  Phil  La  FoUette  thought  that  the  New 
Deal  was  at  the  end  of  Its  rope.  Phil  La 
Follette  then  proceeded  to  organize  his  own 
abortive  political  allnement  on  a  program 
of  criticism  of  the  New  Deal. 

What  prompted  the  La  Follettes  to  repudi- 
ste  the  man  who  has  done  more  than  any 
occupant  of  the  White  House  since  Lincoln 
to  advance  legislation  to  aid  the  common 
man? 

We  leave  our  readers  to  make  their  own 
deductions  on  that  matter.  We  simply  wish 
to  ask  here  how  the  Progressive  movement 
can  win  the  confidence  of  the  people  and 
how  there  can  be  any  Progressive  solidarity 
vtrhen  Its  leaders  turn  on  those  who  have 
done  the  most  to  advance  Progressive  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Progressives  who  took  part  in  the 
Mllwaiikee  convention  and  lent  their  en- 
dorsement while  the  New  Deal  was  called  a 
failure  will  stand  convicted  In  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  Progressives  In  the  United 
States  as  guUty  of  rank  Ingratitude. 

(From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of 

May  10,  1944] 
the  cumbersome  foreign  pouct  plank  in  THa 

PROGRESSIVE  PLATFORM 

There  was  a  time  when  Progressives  In 
their  party  platforms  said  what  they  meant 
and  meant  what  they  said.  The  Involved 
and  cumbersome  Jumble  of  words  which  con- 
stitutes the  foreign  policy  declaration  in  the 
platform  adopted  by  the  Progressive  Party  at 
Milwaukee  last  Sunday  Is  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  simple  and  straightforward  state- 
ments made  In  Progressive  platforms  of 
earlier  years. 

In  commenting  on  the  foreign  policy  plank 
of  the  Progressive  Party,  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  In  an  editorial,  printed  In  the  ad- 
joining columns,  very  aptly  said: 

"It  Is  a  peculiar  property  of  truth  that 
when  you  mean  a  thing  you  don't  need  a 
thousand  words  to  say  what  you  mean." 

With  the  exception  of  the  foreign  policy 
declaration  the  platform  Is  a  fine  statement 
of  principles  on  domestic  Issues.  It  stakes 
out  fine  objectives  on  such  Issues  as  social 
security,  money  and  credit,  civil  service,  co- 
ops, nutrition  programs  in  the  schools,  public 
utilities,  labor  legislation,  veterans'  legisla- 
tion, and  housing.  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
these  declaration.^  on  domestic  Istues  were 
framed  in  an  environment  of  hostility  toward 
the  Roosevelt  administration — the  regime 
that  has  done  more  to  advance  these  prin- 
ciples for  which  Progressives  are  fighting  than 
any  administration  in  a  generation. 
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But  tbe  kind  of  •  world  we  art  foliiff  to 
Itf  In  mXver  this  war  u  itlU  the  paramount 
qOMOon  factnc  the  people  of  tbla  country. 
Mat  bar*  the  Prograaalva  Party  comes  up  with 
•  iMfthy  array  at  douMa  talk  that  acrres  as 
a  thin  disguise  for  a  policy  of  isolationism  on 
which  the  PiogTWMJye  Party  evidently  alms 
to  base  Its  sppisl  to  the  people  of  this  State 
In  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  Rubin  and  other  tpokeamen  for  the 
ProgreaMTt  Party  undovMedly  wiu  still  main- 
tain tbat  tiM  ^ograaslfae  are  for  some  form 
o(  International  cooperation.  Mr.  Rubin 
•Bd  his  asaoctataa  dislike  tbe  implications  of 
tbe  word  "isolationism."  But  it  so  hsppeoMl 
that  there  was  a  little  incidmt  on  the  floor 
of  tbe  conTentton  that  compleuly  revealed 
what  tbe  vague  ambiguities  of  tbe  platform 
declaration  did  not  reveal.  Aaaemblyman 
Bart  Mullen  of  Dane  County  was  not  aatia- 
fiad  with  the  platform  declaration  and  offered 
tbla  «lav  aad  oooetae  amendment  of  a  few 
worda  ffom  tba  floor: 

"IVe  favor  an  international  organization 
dedicated  to  carry  out  these  prlnciplea  of 
peace." 

The  Mullen  amendment  was  quickly  ruled 
out  ol  order. 

Tbe  following  Is  the  heart  of  the  foreign 
policy  declaration  of  the  Progressive  plat- 
form: 

"Progreaalvea  will  cooperate  in  axipporting 
ainoere  efforts  made  by  tbe  United  States' 
representatlvea  at  tbe  peace  table  to  secure  a 
Just  and  laeting  peace.  We  afBrm  our  unal- 
terable opposition  to  territorial  aggrandiae- 
ment  for  the  purpoees  of  Imperialism,  dis- 
crimination against  races  or  peoples,  monop- 
oly or  cartel  control  of  trade.  Insupportable 
tndamnlties.  the  oppression  of  peoples  or  the 
aelilsh  exploitation  of  their  natural  resources, 
and  the  prolonged  military  government  of 
conquered  or  occupied  nations. " 

Kverybody  will  agree  that  these  are  de- 
alrable  objectives  to  be  carried  Into  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Kverybody  is  for  a  program  that  will 
get  at  the  causea  of  war.  But  what  will 
declarations  of  this  kind  amount  to  In  a 
peace  treaty  If  there  Is  no  machinery  to 
~~gttaraBtee  their  enforoamcnt?  We  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Progrsaalvea  In  this  sUte- 
.^aaent: 

"^'We-afBrm  our  unsltcrable  opposition  to 
territorial  aggrandizement  for  the  purpose 
of  imperialism." 

AannD*  that  such  a  declaration  finds  its 
Way  into  tbe  coming  treaty  of  peace.  How 
do  tba  Piogreaalvaa  plan  to  give  validity  to 
that  dadaraUon?  auppsM  tiM*  after  the 
tjraaty  la  slgDed  mbm  aamHor  afliln  arises 
tM4  Mkbvks  upon  a  program  of  territorial 
■igraiiimeroent  in  order  to  exploit  a  weaker 
people.  How  wlA  such  an  aggreaaor  be  daslt 
wttb?  Tbe  Progreaslves  do  not  say.  If  a 
group  of  liatlons  oan  unite  durinf  tba  war 
to  stop  an  aggressor  why  MB't  •  aMMldi  or> 
■Mitaatlon  of  nations  act  tatpunti^ntf  duff> 
Mt  •  partod  at  pMMa  to  atop  any  futura 
■fgraidor  who  majr  aristf 

But  IB  tba  MMltttflBf  paragraph  of  the 
foreign  polMf  iMtarMkM  llM  AMoriM  flrat 
int  iiiiaiiiina  of  tiM  9npmain  ptetfeffn  auui- 
trs  stuk  out.  TiM  tMMltMlini  paragraph 
■ajra. 

"Pimmiivsa  rtsflirm  th»ir  protoMMl  gta* 
fMtlMi  llMt  in  tba  last  analysis  evr  |Natm 
•oiitrtlNitlMi  ••  wdTM  poMa  will  ba  d«t«r« 

Ow  prMMry  iMi  M  le  m«fe«  Mmmntf  mmI 
MMtlNr  9l  HfHllilBUy  living  realltMs  bare 
•I  tmm,  W9  pBHlBf  tW  uwu  huuM  in  order 
«f  OM  pMf*  io  UMBM  tfmfWUtn  Mat  man 
MB  hBva  both  tnmem  um  laeurttir." 

U  tbla  doaiBt  maan  that  America  should 
go  It  alona  In  a  poct>war  world,  what  doaa 
it  mean?  The  familiar  slogan ,  "Put  our  own 
bouss  in  ordar."  la  tba  favoriu  altematlvo 
alwsja  Buggaatod  by  L«  rollatte  Prograaalvaa 
wtmmm  llw  qoaaHatt  of  foMtgn  poliey  la 
bfougbt  up.    Wa  bara  aavar  baaB  able  to 


undaxatand  why  any  plans 
own  house  In  order  should 
taking  our  part  in  helping 
world  order.    Must  we  necessarily 
poll-tax  question  before  wi 
tbe  Job  of  trying  to  stop  fixture 

Tea,  indeed;    the 
right  when  it  said:  "It  Is  a 
of  truth  that  when  you 
don't  need  a  thousand 
you  mean." 


o 


Mllwaii  tee 


ti  san 


for  putting  our 

>reclude  us  from 

build  a  decant 

solve  the 

can  proceed  to 

world  wars? 

Journal  waa 

peculiar  property 

a  thing  you 

to  say  what 
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Wednesday,  June 


reraa  rks 


Mr.   DINGELL.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
the   Rkcoro   the   correc 
signed  resolution  passed 
American  Congress 
municatlon  from  Charle; 
dressed  to  me.     This  is 
rect  tbe  error  contained 
inserted   by  the 
from  New  York.  Hon. 
DRKws,  Monday.  June  5, 


pr  ;sume 
kind 


resolut!  9n 


Polish  Nation*  , 
Chicagt 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingkix. 

House  o/   Bepreaentatihe)* 
Wiuhington 
Dkab  Ma.  DiNGKLL :  We 
ting    herewith   for  your 
the    text    of    the 
adopted  by  3.174  delegates 
oil  at  the  call  of  the  Polish 
28.   39,  and  90,  in  Memorial 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Tbla  raaolutlon.  we  feel 
the  alncere  sentiment  of 
majority  of  American  cttlz4na 
cestry 
Respectfully  submitted. 

CMAELSa 


ROZMAKXK, 

Prejidenf. 


Thraa  thouaand  one  bun<  rM  and  saventy* 
four  dalagates  and  delegatis  at  large,  gatb* 
ered  In  council  at  tbe  call  qf  the  Pollah  Oon* 
grass  in  Buffalo  on  May  98 
autborlMtf  by  mandataa  given  to  them  by 
soeiatiaa.  orgaaiaattons,  ohi  rcbaa,  and  cluba 
In  tbair  aommunitiaa  to  ap^ak  la  babalf  and 
In  the  name  nf  g^MO.OOO 
unanimoiisly  voted  to  add 
appeal  to  the  rivtiiaad  wnrii  bow  angagad  In 
toUi  war  against  the  eneir  M  OC  4MM«rMy 

W(i  are  mindful  that  th  i  sppaal  la  being 
written  on  Memorial  Day, 

Kya  tribute  to  thtMMi  who 
'••  for  tha  Unltad  BUtaa, 
of  old  graves  nf  Amarlaani 


14. 1944 


Speaker,  under 

,  I  include  in 

and    officially 

by  the  Polish- 

togetjier  with  a  com- 

Rozmarek,  ad- 

atended  to  cor- 

the  resolution 

distinguished  Member 

Valtbk  G.  An- 


1)44: 


AlXMNCZ, 

June  9,  1944. 


D.  C. 

In  submit- 

conslderatlon 

unanimously 

I  athered  In  covm- 

Congress  on  May 

Hall   Arena  at 


certain,  expresses 
overwhelming 
of  Polish  an- 


tie 


arben  oor  Nation 
hare  given  their 
Many  tbotiaand* 
of  MlMi  ftMoaa* 


try,  many  menumanu  of  I  nttih  hamea,  will 


ba  daodrattd  mday  with  ( 

Thotiaaiuta    of    muthera 

tbaIr  baarta  wilt  bleed  nti  knowing  wbara 

the  gravaa  of   tbair  balov  td  sona  are. 

There   Is   In    this  saerif^   a   holy   unity 
between  them  sttd  all  the 
lea,  PolaiMl,  aad  other  lande. 

Wa  ara  aMo  mindful  that 
sentiments  of  this  appeal 


on  the  eve  of  the  Invaslo)  i  of  Boropa.     Wa 


ta  American  flag, 
^  III    weep    today, 


nothars  in  Amer^ 


the  thoughts  and 
ire  bolag  written 


all  live  In  grave  anticipation  of  news  that 
will  announce  victory — and  death  of  many. 

We  can,  therefore,  speak  only  In  solemn 
serlotisnees  in  the  name  of  our  beloved  ones 
who  are  there  with  our  ootucnt  and  with  our 
blessing. 

To  all  of  us  there  shall  be  only  one  con- 
solation that  will  redeem  this  great  sacri- 
fice— tbe  knowledge  that  they  have  not  died 
in  vain.  The  principles  for  which  they 
fought  ara  accepted  by  all  the  nations  who 
signed   tbe  Atlantic  Charier. 

Poland  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter,  ac- 
cepting tboaa  principles  as  rights  as  well  aa 
obligations. 

We  wuh  to  remind  tha  world  that  on  Bap- 
tambar  1,  1039,  when  the  German  barbarians 
invaded  Poland  th<)re  was  only  one  boundary 
queetion.  Poland's  boundarlee  were  violated 
by  the  Oermana.  The  whole  world  stood  up 
In  arms  because  tbe  boundaries  of  one  nation 
were  violated  by  force  and  brutality  of  an- 
other nation. 

England  and  Prance  declared  war  because 
this  violation  of  a  principle  challenged  In- 
ternational morality,  the  principle  that  the 
boundaries  of  every  country  sre  a  sacred  re- 
sponsibility of  the  whole  world.  One  could 
eniunerate  many  sins  of  diplomacy  that  have 
brought  upon  us  this  global  war.  All  started 
with  violations  of  boundaries  as  In  China. 
Ethiopia,  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  A 
fourth  partition  of  Poland,  by  any  nation 
would  be  dangerous  to  peace  and  tend  to 
destroy  tbe  moral  Influence  and  responsibility 
of  the  United  States.  Our  soldiers  under- 
stood the  perilous  trip  to  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world  and  will  march  on  carrying  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  as  a  symbol  that  Amer- 
ica not  only  lends  and  leases  money,  food, 
and  arms,  but  also  lends  and  leases  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  who  are  carrying 
with  them  the  American  tenets  of  a  new 
world  embodied  in  the  "four  freedoms"  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  This  specifically  ap- 
plies to  Russia,  to  whom  Poland  as  one  of 
the  United  Nations  will  be  the  best  guaran- 
ty against  Germany.  Poland  had  repeatedly 
rejected  German  attempts  to  win  her  into 
an  alliance  against  Russia,  always  faithful  to 
her  pledges  and  pacts. 

Unjustified  propaganda  claims  that  Po- 
land may  become  a  Fascist  country.  There 
need  be  no  such  fear.  Poland  had  been  par- 
titioned three  tlmee  before — because  she  was 
a  democracy  and  she  now  self-sacrificed  her- 
self for  the  catiae  of  democracy,  rejecting 
fascism  and  religious  oppression. 

Russia  need  not  fear  Poland  unless  she 
fears  democracy. 

Tba  Atlantic  Charter  pledges  that  "no  ter- 
ritorial or  other  aggrandlaemant  should  ba 
tolerated." 

iHat  tha  United  Nations  "deaira  to  aaa  no 
territorial  changes  that  do  not  aooord  with 
the  fraaly  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned." 

The  Polish  people  will  never  give  accord  to 
Russian  claims  or  grab  by  force,  They  will 
eontlntia  to  repeat  thli  pledge  nf  the  Charter 
and  we  Amerlosna  nhali  Join  them,  bcoauae 
the  Ailsntio  Charter  U  Amrrlca'i  mural 
rflaponnibllity  to  humanity 

Tha  Atlnniia  Charter  piNinly  statea  th•^- 

"The  United  Nationa  brtifyii  that  alt  na* 
tlons  nf  the  world,  fnr  realistic  as  well  tA 
spiritual  reasona,  must  ooma  to  th«  abandon* 
men!  of  use  of  rnrot " 

It  la  for  thie  reason  that  wa  raaoirt  to  unit* 
our  material  tai  iplrltual  furcea  to  dofand 
the  Atlantic  Okarlor.  which  i«  a  paaaporl  (or 
avary  American  soldier  on  hu  way  tn  victory, 
and  any  attampud  act  repudiating  tha  At. 
lantto  Charter  la  a  thrtist  at  tha  unity  of 
aatloru. 

We  aolemnly  appeal  to  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans and  to  the  eltlaens  of  all  civlllcad 
countrlea  to  stand  by  and  adhere  to  collec- 
tive reffponilblllty  for  Poland.  This  la  a  test 
case  of  International  morality. 
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To  the  Polish  Government  In  London,  the 
only  legitimate  and  constitutional  repre- 
aentatlve  gcvernment  of  Poland,  to  the  Poles 
whose  couiitry  la  agsln  a  battlefield  in  the 
common  cause  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, to  our  sons  in  the  American  armed 
forces,  to  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Polish 
Army  and  to  the  armies  of  all  Unltei  Na- 
tions, we  send  this  message  that  we  dedicate 
ouraelves  to  the  end  that  they  will  not  have 
suffered,  fought,  and  died  In  vain. 

CMARLXa  ROZMARKX, 

CHatrman,  foli'ft  American  Cungre$$. 


Flac  Day— 1944 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  NXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  early  immigrants  to  our  shores 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  Old  Glory 
fluttering  in  the  clean  free  wind  of  the 
New  World,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  and  their 
hearts  were  lifted  up  with  fresh  hope 
and  faith  and  courage  and  resolution. 

Even  as  they  fled  the  ancient  oppres- 
slon.s  and  quarrels  of  the  Old  World  to 
defend  and  enjoy  the  privileges  and  op- 
portunities of  the  New  World,  so  today 
once  more  their  sons  and  their  sons' 
sons — yes,  and  their  daughters,  too — are 
fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world  un- 
der the  same  glorious  flag  to  preserve  for 
us  and  our  children  and  the  countless 
generations  as  yet  unborn  those  same 
privileges  and  opportunities. 

What  did  our  gallant  marines,  storm- 
ing the  blood-stained  beachhead  at  Gua- 
dalcanal, think  and  feel  as  they  followed 
that  banner  Into  battle:  followed  Old 
Glory  through  the  perilous  murk  and 
mist  of  the  tropic  dawn;  followed 
through  shot  and  shell  and  ambush  and 
death— until  that  flag  floated  in  triumph 
over  the  Solomons?  It  was  no  mere 
piece  of  colored  cloth  to  them;  net  Just  a 
sheet  of  striped  silk  waving  gracefully 
before  their  grim  eyes.  Ah,  no.  It  was 
far,  far  more  than  that.  It  was  the  vis- 
ible symbol  and  memory  and  meaning 
of  the  American  creed  and  American 
courage. 

Listen  with  hushed  and  thankful 
hearts  as  Old  Glory  whispers  the  insptr- 
ing  mrMttur  of  Bunker  Hill.  Listen  as  it 
shouts  the  dralhless  heroism  of  Ofttys- 
burg.  Listen  as  it  sings  the  crimson 
bravery  of  Delleau  Wood,  Listen  as  it 
storms  the  stubborn  cliffs  of  Tunisia  or 
the  fo««»hroud«d  ridges  of  Attu.  Listen 
as  It  keeps  the  lonely  watch  with  tiM 
sailor  at  sea  or  tho  sentry  at  his  post. 

To  all  of  them  and  all  of  us  It  speaks 
with  one  voice  as  the  banner  of  one 
people,  united  In  war  and  In  peace;  the 
grandest  banner  that  ever  hallowed  the 
winds  of  the  world.  It  speaks,  declaring 
In  effect:  "I  am  Old  Glory.  For  more 
than  elghtscore  years  I  have  been  the 
banner  of  hope  and  freedom  for  genera- 
tion   after    generation    of    Americafis. 


Born  amid  the  first  fiames  of  America's 
fight  for  freedom,  I  am  the  symbol  of  a 
country  that  has  grown  from  a  little 
group  of  Thirteen  Colonies  to  a  united 
Nation  of  48  sovereign  States,  Planted 
firmly  on  the  high  pinnacle  of  American 
faith,  my  gently  fiutteiing  folds  have 
proved  an  Inspiration  to  untold  millions. 
Men  have  followed  me  into  battle  with 
unwavering  courage.  They  have  looked 
upon  me  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity. 
They  have  prayed  that  they  and  their 
fellow  citizens  might  continue  to  enjoy 
the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
which  have  been  granted  to  every  Ameri- 
can as  the  heritage  of  freemen.  So  long 
as  men  love  liberty  more  than  life  itself; 
so  long  as  they  treasure  the  priceless 
privileges  bought  with  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers;  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
truth,  justice,  and  charity  for  all  re- 
main deeply  rooted  in  human  hearts.  I 
shall  continue  to  be  the  enduring  banner 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am 
Old  Glory." 

Indeed,  we  can  with  profit  take  a  lesson 
from  the  fiag  pledge  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America: 

My  flag!  Whether  floating  proudly  In  the 
sunshine  before  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
or  fluttering  from  the  stern  of  a  battleship 
ready  to  protect  our  liberties,  or  borne  in 
loyal  peace  in  school,  church,  or  civic  occa- 
sion, my  flag.  The  flag  of  my  America, 
heme,  of  liberty,  soil  of  opportunity,  tower  of 
power  rightly  used  My  America.  •  •  • 
The  blue  of  my  flag  represents  Justice,  like 
the  eternal  blue  of  the  sUr-fllled  heavens;  its 
white  Is  for  purity,  cleanness  of  purpose,  of 
word  or  deed;  Its  red  is  the  red  llfeblood  of 
brave  men  and  women,  ready  to  die  or  to  live 
worthily  for  their  covmtry. 

Let  us  this  day,  and  all  our  days,  re- 
member that  if  we  look  to  our  flag  for 
the  guaranty  of  our  cherished  "four 
freedoms,"  our  flag  looks  to  us  for  the 
full  discharge  on  our  part  of  the  corre- 
sponding four  responsibilities.  From 
every  citizen  who  flnds  in  its  glorious 
folds  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the 
American  way  of  life — our  flag.  I  insist. 
has  a  right  to  expect  the  fulflllment, 
without  evasion  or  half-hearted  com- 
promise, of  the  four  responsibilities, 
namely:  Service. sacrlflce,  tolerance,  and 
patriotism. 

For,  In  the  eloquent  words  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  uttered  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  last  war: 

This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  undrr  which 
wa  serve,  la  tha  emblem  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thought,  and  purpose  aa  a  Nation. 
It  has  no  other  character  than  that  whieh 
wa  giva  It  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  ohoteas  ara  ours,  It  floau  tn  majastie 
siltnoa  above  tha  hoeu  that  aweuta  thaaa 
cltntrtiN,  whether  In  paaoa  or  in  war,  And 
yet,  th<;ugh  sllatit,  It  speaks  to  ua—epaaks  to 
us  of  tha  past,  of  tha  man  and  women  who 
went  before  us,  and  of  ttoelr  raoords  they 
wrote  upon  it, 

Wa  eatabrate  tha  day  of  Ita  blrthi  and  from 
Its  birth  until  now  it  haa  witiiassad  a  grast 
history,  has  floated  on  high  tha  symbol  of 
great  avenu,  or  a  great  plan  of  Ufa  worked 
out  by  a  great  people,    •    •    • 

Woe  to  tha  man,  or  group  of  men,  that  seek 
to  BUnd  in  our  way  in  this  dsy  of  high  reso- 
lution, when  every  principle  wa  hold  dearest 
is  to  be  vindicated  and  made  aacure  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Nation.  We  are  ready  to 
plead  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  our  flag  shall 
wear  a  new  luster.    Onca  more  we  ahall  make 


good  with  our  Uvea  and  fortunes  the  great 
faith  to  which  we  were  t)orn,  and  a  new 
glory  ahall  ahine  in  the  face  of  our  people. 

In  that  same  spirit  and  with  that  same 
fortitude  and  noble  resolve,  we,  here  in 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  In 
the  humblest  American  home,  shall  hold 
Old  Giory  high  in  our  hearts,  shall  follow 
that  beloved  flag  to  new  victories  and 
triumphs,  and  shall.  In  the  end.  under 
God,  enjoy  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 


Problems  Facing  Forest  Communities  in 
Washiofton  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  J.  An- 
drews is  regional  forester,  Northwest  Pa- 
cific Region  of  the  United  States  State 
Forest  Service  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. His  headquarters  are  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Recently  he  made  a  notable 
address  before  the  Northwest  Conserva- 
tion League  in  Seattle  which  contains 
very  interesting  observations  and  infor- 
mation of  a  highly  educational  nature. 
I  commend  its  reading  and  study  to  those 
who  would  familiarize  themseives  with 
the  present  status  of  the  lumber  industry 
and  who  are  interested  in  America's  po- 
tential timber  resources.  Forester  An- 
drews, in  this  speech,  predicts  that  tbe 
rate  of  movement  of  logs  into  Puget 
Sound  should  decline  fairly  rapidly  in 
the  State.  He  suggests  some  remedies 
for  the  grave  situation  confronting  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  respect  to  lumber. 
His  proposed  remedies  are  particularly 
striking  and  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

ntoBLEMa  rACiNO  roauT  coacMtmrnra  in 

WABMIMOTON 

(By  H.  J.  Andrews,  Northwest  Conservation 
League) 

Your  chairman  asked  me  to  talk  on  tha 
topic  "Forest  Resource*  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington." I  suggested  that  a  mere  atatlstlcai 
picture  of  acreages  and  type*  of  forest  land 
and  volume*  of  timber  and  general  stattsties 
on  depletion  and  growth  might  ba  rather 
dreary,  Alao,  that  in  my  opinion  the  nest 
90  o(  115  yaari  will  be  a  very  critical  period 
in  Wanhington  and  that  X  would  prefer  to 
discus*  tha  prnbiam*  faelhg  the  eommunl- 
tlas  and  forfst  indualMe*  in  the  fMHe  In  the 
next  so  or  aft  years. 

Orlgittally,  thara  waa  a  treBMMtous  volume 
of  timbwp  in  the  gtate  or  WaahlngUin.  There 
Btill  la  a  \iji  ut  timber,  Thara  has  bean  a 
large  industry  developed  aa  a  result  of  this 
timber,  In  tha  past  few  deeedes  this  gen* 
erated  mora  employment  than  any  other 
industry  This  employment  has  b«en  tha 
aeoonpanlment  of  a  surplus  of  Installad 
eapaelty,  in  fact  far  too  much  installed  ea- 
paelty,  I  would  Ilka  to  »—  certain  aapaeta 
of  the  current  altuatlon  continued,  partic- 
ularly the  employment  poaalbilltlaa.  I  doubt 
If  the  present  rate  of  employment  tn  the 
forest -using  Industries  can  be  continued  in 
spite  of  some  additional  transition  from 
sawmills  to  pulp   and  paper  mills  and  to 
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vuMtr  mills.  Broadly  speaking,  thow  mills 
lufscture  ptUp  and  also  paper  use 
hours  per  cubic  foot  ot  wood  than 
the  average  sawmill,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
tbU  also  Is  true  of  Teneer  mills.  As  I  stated, 
I  have  been  doubtful  for  some  time  If  tbls 
wnplojmeDt  cculd  be  continued  and  the 
MMBt  pnaaurea  of  the  war  for  timber  have 
Mon  thajx  cooflrmsd  my  doubt£.  Prior  to 
tiM  war  wa  bad  a  so-called  open- log  market 
on  Puget  Sound  and  on  Grays  Harbor.  In 
those  days  there  was  more  private  timber 
than  public  timber  Today  the  situation  Is 
aomrwhat  reversed  with  public  timber.  In- 
etudtng  both  State  and  Federal,  greater  In 
volume  than  private  timber. 

The  Forest  Sarvlee  has  been  selling  timber 
for  years.     Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  some  sales 
were  small  and  for  short  terms  and  others 
were  larger,  extending  over  periods  of  sev- 
eral  years.     When   the   war  came  along   we 
changed  this  policy  and  are  making  no  more 
long-term  sales  for  the  duration.     Existing 
sales  war*  not  canceled,  but  for  the  most 
part.  slBoe  Pearl  Harbor,  new  sales  have  been 
on  a  year  to  year  basis,  or  for  even  shorter 
periods.    The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have 
reached  a  time  when,  except  for  the  war.  many 
mills  would  have  cut  out  and  might   have 
quit  business  or  moved  elsewhere.    Due  to  the 
war  it   is  costly  and   almost   Impossible   to 
move  a  mill  and  we  have  tried  oui  best  to 
kssp  as  many  mills  as  possible  going  so  long 
aa  they  have  no  timber  of  their  own  or  no 
contractual  arrangements  for  other  private 
timber.    This  has  meant  some  orer-cuttlng  in 
lin     sustained-yield     unite     but     there 
to  be  no  other  chcdce.    In  order  to  do 
best  possible  job  of  marketing  the  tim- 
ber we   have   left  and   also   because   Senate 
hill  250  (the  so-called  cooperaUvc  sustained 
yield  bill)   seemed  aa  thotigh  it  would  pass 
during  1944  we  figured  It  was  time  to  take 
•lode  of  the  situation.     So  late  last  fall  we 
ariMd  all  of  the  forest  supervisors  in  the  two 
States  to  spend  January,  February  and  March 
working  on  the  problem.    We  furnished  each 
forast  with  a  map  showing  every  description 
of  merchantable  old  growth  timber  in   the 
two  States.    On  these  maps  the  supervisors 
Indicated  timber  ownership  and  the  location 
of  each  and  every  wood-using  plant  In  the 
Slate.    The  approximate  life  of  each  mill  was 
tbCB  determined  and  from  this  analysis  of 
tba  thntaii  slttaitlon  outside  the  boundaries 
of  tiM  natMoal   forest  we  expect  to  get  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  needs  of  each 
mill  In  each  community  for  public  timber. 
This   has    been   quite   a   chore.     The   maps 
*Pd  reports  came  in  to  our  office  about  the 
&i*t  ct  April  and  we  are  now  integrating  and 
analyzing  thaaa  data.    I  think  it  wlU  be  an- 
\iO»T  40  to  ao  days  before  ws  have  the  job 
all  done,  but  even  now  ws  can  come  to  cer- 
tain praiiminary  conclusions  aa  to  the  ait\ia- 
tlon^I  hava  tba  dau  to  prasant  the  picture 
tn  tmrj  m^Jor  •cnnoaalc  unit  in  the  state 
tat  In  tha  short  parted  allotted  for  this  talk 
Z  win  speak  only  of  the  sltustlon  on  Pvutt 
•oiind. 

TlM  PHgtt  Sound  area  comprlaea  all  of  the 
tanrttory  tbat  drama  into  tba  aoiHti,  laeiud- 
Ubc  tba  Berth  Mda  of  tba  Otyayla  Itatesula. 
In  this  area  there  la  aomathliv  ovar  H.WO.- 
OOOMtt  board  feet  of  tlaaher  in  old  growth 
marchan  table  stands  of  which  around  43.000.- 
QOOgOOO  fast  U  In  private  o%vnerahip.  40.000.- 
QtOjCOO  In  national  forest  aiid  about  ll!oOo!- 
OQOJDOO  la  othar  pubUe  owncrahlp,  princUialirv 
■tetai  Mofto  that  I  aid  "timber  in  old  growth 
BMRhantahIa  MMda  "  The  figures  I  am  us- 
laf  do  aot  tndtMh  tha  voluma  Ut  trees  of 
marehantabla  sias  tn  second  growth  stands 
and  tha  Tolums  in  soom  of  tha  laoia  ramote 
and  curreuuy  Inaccasalbls  parta  of  tha  na- 
Uonal  forasta.  Tha  Inclusion  of  aiaah  ilm- 
har  might  meraaaa  my  voluma  flgurak  by 
abcut  one-fifth.  Bovavar.  whether  such 
timber  Is  or  la  not  included  In  thU  discuaston 
viii  hava  but  little  bearing  on  what  I  bava 
to  say  about  tha  mlHs  which  will  be  out 
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part  any  timber  voluifie 
for  will  be  used  by 
mated  at  over  15 

The  present  annu4l 
established  plants, 
mills,  plywood  and 
mills,   is  about  thre  > 
board  feet.    The 
present   mature   timber 
growth  on  restocklnt 
a  little  less  than  one 
feet.     In  other  worc^ 
approximately  one-tjlrd 
In  our  preliminary 
a  few  years  ahead 
mills  during  the  last 
a  picture  of  probab^ 

In  general,  the 
follows:    218   ^wrnil^ 
2.000.000.0CO  feet 
quire  about  nine-ten 
nually:    18   plywood 
thirty-six  one-: 
annually;  and  74  shlAgl 
two-tenths  of  a  billkyi 

In  all.  socne  320 
and  one-half  billion 
year.     If   private 
into  consideration, 
were  to  cut  exclusively 
her,  there  would  be 
dustry  about  13  yeai 
some  planto  have  an 
this  in  their  own  ti 
forced  to  doss  even 
best  informatloo  a 
speaking  only  of  prir 
as  thoitgb  some  165 
ments  of  about  one 
billion  board  feet  wotild 
next  5  yesrs.    About 
requirements  of 
out  in  the  period  fron 
and  another  56  plan  s 
one   and   eight-tentlis 
would  have  an 

That  is  not  a  very 
say  the  least,  it  pores 
lems  to  the  acfministTfito 
timber,  both  State 
the  line  of  least 
timber  just  aa  fast  as 
cant   V  jukt    violate 
tained  yield.    It  wcuUI 
ment  for  10  to  15  yeai^ 
be  a  wholesale  shut- 
would  shock  the 
region. 

Note  that  without 
eral  and  State,  and 
cent  of  the  producticli 
1  to  5  years.  8  percent 
and  51  percent  can  go 
Is  baaed  on  present 
is.   boards,   veneer, 
conditions  we  wcuid 
time  community  stability 
great  voliune  of  natlc(ial 
mllla  which  have  at 
on  life.    Thia  would 
the  major  portion  of 
be  used  to  •continue 
which  give  promise  o 
time   community 
current  production 
lae.   IfselthatU 
firms  and  communi 
tlon  lagallass  such 
bend  our  efforts  to 
goes  Into  tha  chann 
moat  amployment  pei 
and  also  susuin  this 
time.     Bovavar.  thcrt 
In  using  a  part  of 
ovnad  stumpaga  to 
of  tha  41  parcant  of 
wiaa  may  ba  out  of 
6  years.    To  do  this 
able  sustained  cut 
involved  ft  years  from 
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log  requirements  for 

li  ;cluding  sawmills,  pulp 
plants,  and  shingle 
and  one-half   billion 
cut  based  on  the 
together  with    the 
lands,  is  estimated  at 
and  one-quarter  billion 
the  allowable  cut  Is 
of  the  actual  cut. 
anfalysis  we  have  projected 
average  annual  cut  of 
5  years  In  order  to  get 
future  developments, 
are  about  as 
require  a   little  over 
11  pulp  mills  re- 
:hs  of  a  billion  feet  an- 
mllls    require    close    to 
of  a  billion   feet 
ie  mills  require  about 
feet, 
reqtilre  about  three 
board  feet  of  logs  per 
only,   were   taken 
if  all  of  these  plants 
In  this  private  tlm- 
^fflcient  to  last  the  In- 
Actually,  of  course, 
issured  life  longer  than 
but  others  will  be 
sooner.     Based  on   the 
v^ilable  to  us  and  again 
tate  timber,  it  appears 
mills  with  log  require- 
and  four-tenths  of  a 
be  out  of  logs  in  the 
100  plants  with  annual 
1.000  feet   would   cut 
5  to  15  years  from  now, 
which  require  about 
billion    feet    a    year 
life  over  15  years, 
optimistic  picture.    To 
1  ome  very  difficult  prob- 
rs  of  publicly  owned 
Federal.     To  follow 
and  sen  all  public 
needed  by  every  appll- 
he   principles   of    sus- 
give  full-scale  employ- 
and  then  there  would 
•<  own  on  a  scale  which 
eeof  omlc  struct\ire  of  the 
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pliblie  timber,  tioth  Fed- 
« Ithout  Imports  41  per- 
would  cease  in  from 
in  from  5  to  15  years, 
beyond  15  years.    This 
and  standards;  that 
Under   peacetime 
tot  work  towsrd  long- 
If  we  allocated  any 
-forest  sttmipage  to 
isst  a  very  short  lease 
•eem  to  indicate  that 
public  timber  should 
ths  existence  of  mills 
contributing  to  long- 
Only    half   the 
to  oiler  this  prom- 
is  to  be  given  any 
1— and  recent  leglsla- 
l|references — we   should 
e  that  public  timber 
I  which  will  give  the 
unit  of  raw  material 
'  imployment  for  a  long 
may  be  some  virtue 
federally  and  State- 
off  the  closing  out 
p^ucUon  which  other- 
picture  In  the  next 
reduce  the  allow- 
tha  naUonal  forcsu 
iow  and  thereafter  for 
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the  balance  of  the  first  cutting  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  loss  of  41  percent  of  pro- 
duction la  quite  a  jolt  for  the  Puget  Sound 
region  to  take  all  at  once.  At  the  moment.  I 
have  no  "tapering  off"  formula.  At  best  It 
should  Involve  only  a  small  part  of  the 
publicly  owned  stumpage.  I  realize  that  de- 
veloping one  will  create  a  lot  of  headaches 
for  the  administrator  of  public  timber. 

You  will  recall  that  the  mills  now  in  the 
Sound  area  require  3.500,000.000  feet  of 
timber  per  year.  I  estimated  the  life  of  the 
Industry  on  the  basis  of  the  remaining  pri- 
vate timber  In  the  sa.ne  area.  There  is  a 
fallacy  in  my  predictiona  to  the  extent  that 
logs  reach  Puget  Sound  area  from  Canada 
and  from  other  areas  in  Washington  and 
Oregon,  in  some  Instances  from  points 
pretty  far  south  In  Oregon  If  logs  continue 
to  be  shipped  Into  the  Puget  Sound  area  from 
the  Grays  Harlxjr  or  Columbia  River  areas 
in  Washington  or  from  the  central  or  south- 
ern Oregon  areas,  my  predictions  as  to  life 
of  plants  win  be  too  conservative.  I  doubt 
if  the  movement  of  logs  from  one  section  of 
the  Douglas-fir  region  to  another  continues 
at  past  rates  for  very  long.  Very  few  na- 
tional-forest logs  have  berti  manufactured 
outside  the  territory  in  which  they  -vere  cut. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Forest  Service  will  not 
look  arith  favor  on  long-distance  moving  of 
logs  from  point  of  cutting  to  point  of  man- 
ufacture. The  recently  passed  cooperative 
sustained -yield  law  permits  the  earmarking 
of  Federal  timber  for  communities  and  many 
communities  are  showing  a  decided  interest. 
Some  are  also  Interested  In  the  disposal  of 
the  privately  owned  stumpage  In  their  vl- 
ctaity. 

Puget  Sound  may.  therefore,  continue  to 
Import  logs,  but  I  would  guess  the  rate  of 
import  will  decline  fairly  rapidly.  One  good 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Grays  Harbor,  Co-- 
Itmibla  River  (both  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton) and  Willamette  Valley  areas  are  more  or 
less  tn  the  s  me  fix  as  Puget  Sound  because 
of  excess  milling  capacity. 

In  the  rest  -^f  western  Washington  exclu- 
sive of  the  Puget  Sound  territory  the  situa- 
tion is  briefly  as  follows:  About  143  mills  of 
different  sises  require  some  2,300,000,000  feet 
a  year.  Old  growth  stands  in  the  same  area 
amount  to  about  48.000.000.000  feet,  about  4« 
percent  private,  the  rest  public.  Without 
public  timber  and  based  on  no  imports  from 
the  outside,  some  20  mills,  representing  about 
half  the  current  annual  requirements  can 
continue  over  15  years,  the  balance  would  be 
throurh  in  the  next  15-year  period.  In  east- 
em  Washington  (execlu&ive  of  the  Spokane 
territory)  with  about  23,000,000.000  feet  of 
old-(trowth  timber,  some  46  mills  use  317.- 
000,000  feet  annually.  In  this  area  about 
half  the  current  production  Is  In  mills  which 
can  continue  over  15  years. 

What  can  he  done?  There  is  no  single  step 
which  can  quickly  remedy  a  situation  in- 
volving a  heavy  overlnstallatlon  of  mill  ca- 
pacity together  with  a  serious  depletion  of 
standing  timber.  CerUln  moves  will  help. 
In  some  of  these  the  action  will  have  to  come 
from  the  indxistry.  individually  and  collec- 
tively; In  others  the  action  will  have  to  come 
from  the  public.    The  following  would  help: 

1.  The  best  possible  utilisation  tn  woods 
and  mill.  Some  plants  have  just  about  at- 
tained tills  goal;  many  others  have  not. 

2.  Development  and  prompt  application  of 
new  tisee. 

3.  A  maximum  of  local  manufacture. 

4.  More  use  of  so-called  "minor"  speelifs, 
Including  hardwoods. 

5.  Stop  premature  wasteful  cutting  of  sec- 
ond-growth stands  except  as  a  thinning 
pro«aaa. 

«.  Development  of  certain  main -Una  com- 
mon-carrier railroads  to  tap  large  bodiea  of 
public  timber  together  with  intermingled 
private  timber.  These  could  be  fed  by  indi- 
vidually owzied  truck  roads.    Improvement! 
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IB  forest  transportation  systems  usually  re- 
sult in  far  better  forest  utilisation. 

7.  Help  resist  pressures  to  break  down  soa- 
tained-yleld  programs  for  public  timber. 

8.  Protect  scenic  snd  recreational  areas, 
Ixteluding  roadside  strips. 

0.  Develop  sources  of  employment  In  the 
region  other  than  those  dep«Kling  on  timber. 

10.  Individual  and  collective  effort  on  the 
part  of  industry  to  so  conduct  Its  cutting  and 
logging  operation  as  to  keep  lands  reasonably 
productive  and  assure  a  futxire  crop. 

11.  The  practice  of  selective  logging  where 
feasible  as  a  means  of  reserving  for  future 
quality  products,  material  which  for  various 
reasons  is  presently  not  utilised  but  Is  torn 
down  In  the  clear-cut  logging  process.  There 
Is  danger  In  the  imqualifled  assumption  that 
test-tube  forestry  and  fabricated  pieces  will 
enable  western  prodtxters  to  compete  in  east- 
em  markets  with  eastern  and  southern  man- 
ufacturers. Quality  lumber  always  has  snd 
will  continue  to  move  at  premium  prices. 

Tou  will  note  the  emphasis  Is  on  better 
utilization.  In  general,  we  leave  one-fourth 
of  the  tree  in  the  woods  and  after  sawdust, 
slabs,  and  various  trimmings  are  accounted 
for,  tba  average  sawmill  turns  out  tn  fin- 
ished products  about  one-half  of  the  three- 
fourths  tJiat  come  to  the  mill.  In  other 
words,  finished  products  account  for  about 
S71/2  percent  of  the  solid-wood  volume  tn 
standing  timber.  The  utlliEatlon  In  pulp 
and  venaer  mills  Is  better.  It  Is  physically 
possible  to  make  varloas  products  such  as 
alcohol,  plastics,  etc.,  from  the  five-eighths 
of  the  tree  which  is  eltber  not  used  at  all 
or  vised  for  fuel.  If  these  processes  can  be 
put  on  a  commerdal  basis,  obviously  more 
labor  can  be  obtained  from  our  remaining 
old  growth.  It  Is  doubtful  if  these  miscel- 
laneous uses  which  can  be  developed  from 
the  so-called  waste  in  the  woods  and  saw- 
mills should  be  developed  tn  a  manner  which 
would  rsBult  In  a  faster  rate  of  depletion  of 
our  remaining  timber.  Certainly,  first  ef- 
forts should  be  toward  an  Integration  of  In- 
dustry so  that  more  hours  of  emplojrment  re- 
sult from  every  tree  felled.  If,  as  techniques 
Improve  and  requirements  change,  the  vari- 
ous "new"  uses  such  as  alcohol  and  plastics 
give  more  employment  than  Is  obtained  from 
puttings  logs  through  sawmills,  then  such 
uses  may  well  replace  some  sawmill  capacity, 
preferably  that  which  gets  the  least  out  of 
the  logs. 

In  any  event,  I  can  see  no  basis  for  any 
tocrease  in  the  rate  of  cutting.  There  Is  no 
control  of  practice  on  private  lands.  Some 
owners  are  trying  to  prolong  their  woods  and 
mill  operations  and  get  on  a  suststned-yleld 
basis,  others  aren't.  I  anticipate  strong 
praaauree  on  the  Forest  Service  to  overcut 
the  sustained-yield  capacity  of  its  several 
units.  They  are  already  being  felt  and  one 
argument  is  that  Forest  Service  sustained- 
yield  calculations  are  based  on  rotation  ages 
which  are  too  high;  that  In  the  future,  wood 
eonverslon  will  be  either  a  process  of  convert- 
Ihg  chips  into  various  products  or  gluing  lit- 
tle boards  together  to  make  big  ones.  If  this 
Is  so.  80-  to  70-year  rotations  may  serve  in- 
stead of  100-year  or  long  rotations.  When 
and  as  this  theory  Is  proven  our  concepts  of 
rotation  shotild  be  changed;  not  before.  Al- 
so, when  that  happens,  the  west  coast  will 
take  on  a  type  of  competition  vrlth  the  Bast 
and  South  which  It  is  not  now  carrying. 

The  bulk  of  our  finished  forest  products, 
pulp,  paper,  lumber  and  veneer,  ara  mar- 
keted outside  the  region  with  a  heavy  trans- 
portation charge,  a  much  heavier  charge 
than  forest  prodixsts  naanufactxirers  in  tha 
East  aixd  South  have  to  pay.  The  induitry 
In  the  Northwest  pays  woods  and  mill  wages 
which  are  higher  than  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  the  past  and  today  It  is 
tha  high  quality  of  our  lumber  and  veneer 
that  has  allowed  this  region  to  ship  its  prod- 
ucu  to  othar  regions  where  tha  local  farast 
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industries  have  every  advantage  except  in 
quality  of  timber.  When  everything  is  on 
a  chip  and  glue-up  basis  these  other  regions 
will  have  every  advantage,  smeller  freight 
charges,  cheaper  labor.  Even  today  with 
wartime  demands  we  have  great  diffictilty  in 
getting  the  smaller  trees  used  on  national 
forest  timber  sales.  Our  old  growth  should 
be  treasured  and  used  to  tide  over  a  very 
difficult  transition  period.  In  the  next  few 
decades  it  can  help  carry  the  competitive  load 
which  will  face  those  who  will  manufacture 
our  oncoming  second  growth. 

Otu-  analysis  of  the  forest  situation  In 
Washington  Indicates  that  if  all  the  second- 
growth  areas  come  through  as  we  hope  they 
will,  we  may  be  better  off  50  years  from 
today  than  In  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 


Teus  M  the  War  Patk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  vasMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuetday.  June  13.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  including, 
at  the  request  of  an  old-line  Democrat, 
a  press  release  recently  <iistributed  by 
the  antl-fourth-tenn  American  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee. 

My  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  importance  of  the  revolt  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  delegates  in- 
volved so  much  as  in  the  fact  of  the 
number  of  Texans  really  behind  the  op- 
position to  a  fourth  term. 

The  recent  resignation  of  the  Honor- 
able James  A.  Farley  as  State  chairman 
in  New  York  and  the  more  recent  activi- 
ties in  Texas  in  opposition  to  a  fourth 
term  lend  added  interest  to  what  the 
American  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee is  attempting  to  do. 

The  press  release  follows: 

The  antt-fourth-term  American  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  hails  the  split  in 
the  Democratic  ranks  in  Texas,  as  another 
feather  In  Its  cap. 

From  Its  national  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, former  Congressman  John  J.  O'Con- 
nor, of  New  York,  eastern  vice  chairman  of 
the  American  Democratic  National  Commit- 
t«e,  today  stated: 

"The  split  in  tha  Democratic  ranks,  this 
week,  In  Texas,  over  a  fourth  term,  was.  at 
least,  in  part,  due  to  the  work  of  our  com- 
mittee there,  under  the  leadership  of  our 
vice  chairman,  Tszas  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. J.  E.  McDonald,  with  headquarters  In 
roit  Worth.  Likewise,  we  participated  In 
the  uprisings  of  Democrats  in  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  other  Statea,  where  the 
followers  of  Thomas  Jefferson  have  balked 
at  the  orders  of  allen-tongued  cheer  leaders 
for  the  New  Deal.  Before  Chicago,  there 
will  be  more  States  heard  from! 

"What  has  happened  In  New  York  recently 
should  deter  a  considerable  number  of  real 
Democratic  delegates  from  even  attending 
the  perfunctory  convention .  to  be  held  In  the 
Windy  City  in  July.  That  meeting,  originally 
called  by  the  Democratic  National  Oommlt- 
taa.  formerly  presided  over  by  a  real  Demo- 
crat. Jamaa  A.  Parley,  will  ba  run  by  tha 
Big  Pour  organlaatlona,  which  have  already 
daoreed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  also  Mr. 
WAiLkCM,  mind  you.  must  ba  renominated. 


It's  an  over,  Vept  the  singing  of  the  Inter- 
nationale! 

•"The  American  puWtc  now  knows  that  the 
bosaes  of  the  Democratic  machine  are  no 
longer  Tammany  and  Hague  and  Ottffey  and 
Kelly  and  their  like.  While  those  leaders  are 
still  In  the  game,  because  they  do  not  dare 
to  quit  the  captain  and  face  the  court  mar- 
tial, they  have  been  benched  for  none  the 
less  than  Browder,  Hlllman,  and  Dublnsky, 
the  three  big  bosses  of  the  Big  Four  and  the 
fourth  term  drive. 

"The  Big  Pour  are: 

"First,  Browder's  reflltted  Community 
Party  or  assoclatloti. 

"Second,  Cullman's  Conununlst  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee,  which  Just  used 
Its  slush  fund  to  renominate  the  'rubber 
stamp'  Senators — Pipper  'n  Florida  and  Hnx 
In  Alabama — and  to  defeat  Independent  and 
courageous  Representatives  Staenzs,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  OoenxLo,  of  California — not  to 
forget  the  boastful  threat  the  same  bunch 
held  over  the  head  of  Representative  Maana 
Dies. 

"Third  in  the  Big  Pour  is  Hlllman  s— tha 
same  habitue  ol  the  White  House,  a  sort  of 
a  two-timer  boss— communistic  American 
Labor  Party.  That  this  cell  Is  Communist- 
Infested  is  admitted  by  its  former  tenants. 

"Fourth  In  line  Is  the  Liberal  Party,  tha 
lUegtttmate  offcast  of  Hillman's  A.  L.  P. 

"In  pleading  for  the  united  Communist 
support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term. 
Mr.  Browder,  whose  right  to  vote,  even,  rests 
upon  Preeldent  Roosevelt's  pardon  from 
prison,  said — despite  the  Communists'  hocus- 
pocus  about  disorganlstng  atul  changing 
their  name — "We  remain  an  organization  of 
Communists  •  •  •  who  hold  the  prin- 
ciples of  Marxism.'  So  does  Stalin t  As  long 
as  he  does,  they  will. 

"Incidentally,  that  Is  the  same  Oom- 
mtuiist  Party  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  General 
Biddle — second  In  command  at  the  battle  of 
Montgomery  Ward — ^legally  held  as  having  as 
Its  principal  purpose  the  overthrow  of  our 
form  of  government  by  force.  Yet  they're 
still  doing  business  at  the  same  old  stand — 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"The  second  boss  Is  Mr.  Hlllman,  of  the 
White  Hotise-blessed  firm  of  Hlllman.  Lepke, 
and  company,  about  which  Governor  Dewey, 
If  nominated  for  President,  will  probably 
have  a  great  deal  to  say. 

"Add  the  third  boss,  the  'Leftist.'  pinkish 
radical.  Dublnsky. 

"What  a  trliunvirate  to  be  running,  not 
only  the  affairs  of  our  party  of  Jefferson, 
but  actually  directing  the  destinies  of  a 
Nation  of  130,000,000  people,  with  whom  they 
have  nothing  in  common. 

"In  fact,  they  and  their  lieutenanta.  who 
are  now  running  the  administration,  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  their  tool  and  Mr.  Waixacb 
as  their  new  *whlte  hope' — 

"They  Just  don't  look  like  Americans; 

"They  don't  think  like  Amertcane; 

"They  don't   act  like  Americans: 

"They  don't  smell  Ilka  Americans. 

"They  Just  "ain't*  Americans. 

"Despite  all  of  which,  they  have  the  audac- 
ity to  use  the  word  'American.'  They  then 
warp  the  word  'liberal'  to  meet  thetr  foreign 
concepts — the  principles  Marx  stood  for. 

"Like  Praaldent  Roosevelt's  snnouncement 
of  th€  dropping  of  the  shibboleth  'New  Deal,' 
they  change  their  party  names,  as  well  as 
their  own — wllly-nllly. 

"Talleyrand  said:  'An  important  art  of 
politicians  is  to  find  new  words  for  insti- 
tutions which  under  thetr  old  names  have 
become  odious  to  the  public' 

"The  real  Americans  in  the  two  great  par- 
ties could  meet  this  challenge  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country,  by  recalling  that  119  yaara  ago.  last 
Monday,  tha  first  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventlon  nominated  as  its  candidate  Mr.  An- 
drew Jackson,  who,  4  yean  aarller,  had  been 
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elacted  President,  as  ft  Republican.  We  bar* 
today  a  Parley  and  a  Btu>  and  many  other 
rml  Damocrau  and  outstandlni;  Republi- 
cans, vho  can  proudly  carry  the  aumdard 
ai  the  real  Amcrtcana." 


Tit  PBf  kt  •£  tkc  St*ck  Grower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

A.  L  MILLER 

Dt  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
:er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
Itwtng  address  prepared  for  delivery  by 
mt  at  the  fifty-fifth  annual  convention 
of  the  stock  growers  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr., 
June  9.  1944: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  stock  grow- 
trs  aasoelatlon,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  like 
•mry  other .jroup  in  this  country,  the  stock- 
man art  looking  to  the  future  and  trying  to 
mak*  plana  to  weather  the  succeeding  crises 
tbat  ara  bound  to  come  before  we  again  settle 
_0O*nr^  a  more  or  leaa  normal  life  in  this 
country.  I  am  convinced  that  the  problems 
they  ara  facing  today  have  been  brought 
about  to  a  great  extent  by  too  much  plan- 
ning, on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies 
that  are  long  on  theory  and  short  on  ex- 
perience. I  have  lived  and  worked  for  25 
y«an  in  the  oattle  country  aiui  for  the  past 
yaar  and  a  half  have  had  daily  contact  with 
the  agencies  of  government  who  have  taken 
over  control  of  the  production,  distribution, 
and  the  regimentation  of  this  country.  One 
thing  seems  certain,  that  there  Is  entirely 
too  many  Government  agencies  with  their 
flngam  in  the  pie  of  the  production,  handling. 
and  distribution  of  food.  There  should  be 
one  individual  with  authority  to  head  up  all 
of  the  buying  for  the  Army.  Navy,  lend-lease, 
and  for  civilian  use.  This  haa  been  recom- 
mended by  the  food  producers  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Is  being  ignored  by  Washington  au- 
tbormas. 

In  splta  of  the  fact  that  there  are  from  ten 
to  fifteen  million  more  cattle  on  the  ranges 
in  thia  country  than  at  any  previous  time, 
tha  consumer  finds  it  impossible  to  get  good 
beef  in  the  retail  marketa  in  sufBcient  quan- 
tities to  satisfy  hla  wanta.  WhUe  the  supply 
of  cattle  on  the  range  has  greatly  increased, 
there  haa  been  a  30-  to  40-percent  reduction 
in  the  feed  lots  of  the  country.  This  will 
eventually  mean  less  meat  to  the  consumers 
because  meat  Is  actually  produced  In  the 
feed  lota  of  America.  At  tWs  date.  June  9. 
1944.  we  understand  some  orders  are  being 
considered  which  may  change  the  classifica- 
tion of  meat  and  may  well  bring  further  dla- 
coitragement  to  the  producers  of  cattle.  It 
la  difficult  to  find  out  just  what  orders  are 
abo«»  to  ba  issued,  but  some  are  forthcoming 
It  la  not  tOuij  that  it  will  clarify  or  help  the 
meat  sltuauon.  It  may  even  cause  a  further 
unbalanced  sltuauon. 

Op*  thing  seems  certain  with  the  greatly 
tecNued  supply  of  cattle  on  the  range 
•■•plod  with  a  marked  decrease  In  the 
amount  of  available  feed,  and  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  labor,  we  can  well 
expect  a  flood  of  grasa  fed  cattle  going  to 
tba  markeu  between  September  and  Decern- 
WW.  It  may  well  aurpam  the  congeatton 
wBich  O0eiur«d  in  the  markattaf  oi  hcm$. 
It  eouM  BMan  a  demoraliaed  narlMt.  th» 
ciittlemen  must  be  prepared,  Regardleaa  of 
the  numkrr  oi  cattit  on  tha  raaga,  it  throtigh 
A  MiafelMllM  af  aifMiiiiaa..i«^  H  MMM  |tt 
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the  money  with  which  to  buy.  The  na- 
tional Income  reached  a  high  In  1920  of 
$83,300,000,000  and  then  dropped  to  a  low  of 
»39.900.000.000  in  1032.  In  1042  it  waa 
$110,700,000,000.  It  is  estimated  it  waa  over 
$150,000,000,000  in  1043  and  wiU  also  top 
that  figure  in  1044.  In  order  to  continue 
prosperity  in  thia  country  it  la  believed  that 
the  national  Income  must  be  maintained  at 
not  less  than  $100,000,000,000.  In  addition 
to  the  demand  for  meat  in  thia  coimtry 
we  will  be  faced  with  furnishing  food  for 
a  time  to  the  people  of  the  liberated  coun- 
tries. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  cattlemen  in  their  plana 
for  the  future.  The  cattleman  is  essen- 
tially an  individualist.  He  Is  that  because 
dtiring  the  past  he  haa  had  to  meet  the 
ataggerlng  problema  of  hla  buaineaa  with  hla 
own  Ingenuity.  Through  his  assoclatlona  he 
haa  spread  his  experiences  and  gained  from 
the  experience  of  others  m  his  own  field. 
He  will  continue  to  do  this  and  will  con- 
tinue to  aolve  his  problems.  There  la  only 
one  thing  that  he  will  be  unable  to  cope 
with  and  that  la  a  continued  unintelligent 
and  unsympathetic  Interference  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Industry.  We  must  see  to  It  that 
govemmenr  controls  are  relaxed  as  soon  aa 
possible  after  the  war  is  over  and  in  tha 
meantime  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
get  Government  agencies  to  take  a  different 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  meat. 


Franco — Hitler's  Imitator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  attempting  to  persuade 
my  colleagues  and  the  people  of  the 
country  that  they  should  exert  them- 
selves to  the  end  that  we  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Franco  Fascist 
Spain.  It  is  my  contention  that  we  stul- 
tify ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  occupied  Europe  and  the  champions 
of  democracy  everywhere  in  the  world 
when  we  appease  and  collaborate  with 
Franco  Spain.  v 

Miss  Dorothy  Thompson,  In  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  eminent  fem- 
inine intellectuals  in  America.  She  is  a 
profound  student  of  international  rela- 
tions. She  has  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  complicated  picture  affecting 
the  diplomatic  maneuvering  between 
various  countries  of  Europe.  She  is 
realistic.  She  recognizes  the  transcend- 
ent importance  of  our  showing  to  the 
people  of  Latin  America  that  we  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  claim  to  be  fight- 
ing a  war  against  fascism.  The  state  of 
our  relations  with  Latin  America  de- 
pends in  no  small  part  on  the  acceptance 
by  the  Latins  of  our  bona-fldes  as  Im- 
plementing our  profes.slons  of  devotion 
to  democracy.  Recently.  Miss  Thomp- 
son delivered  a  notable  address  over  the 
Blue  Network  of  the  National  BroidcMt- 
Ing  Co.  which  was  reprinted  In  tht 
weekly  maguine  The  Nation.  Thli 
•p«f«h  lustftlni  the  pgsition  I  hivi  t«ltea 
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In  the  Congress  with  respect  to  Franco 
and  Phalange.    Here  it  is: 

FKAJfCO,    MXW    AXIS    CHtKT 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

During  the  past  weeka  I  have  been  observ- 
ing something  I  think  very  important.  You 
may  not  be  convinced  by  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  but  I  ahail  produce  concrete  evidence. 
Paacism  la  not  Just  an  Italian  or  a  German 
idea.  The  chief  German  Nazla — Hitler,  Ro- 
senberg, Goerlng,  Goebbels,  Hlmmler,  Heas — 
are  not  ordinary  German  nationalists  at  all. 
(Conrad  Helden,  in  his  book  Der  Fuehrer, 
calls  them  armed  bohemlans.)  Of  these  six 
men  I  have  Just  named,  only  two — Goerlng 
and  Goebbels — were  even  born  in  Germany. 
All  of  them  have  alwaya  looked  far  beyond 
Oennany.  They  organized,  in  national  social- 
ism, a  movement  which  was  designed  to  sweep 
the  world.  They  built  up  tfils  conspiracy 
methodically  In  all  countries.  Their  Idea  was 
to  create  a  new  kind  of  atate,  and  world 
union  of  states,  baaed  on  the  overthrow  of 
popular  governments  and  the  substitution 
of  military  despotisms  by  means  of  organised 
mass  movements — all  these  states  to  be  pawns 
in  the  hands  of  the  intellectual  and  political 
leaders  of  the  Nazi-Fascist  Parties. 

The  key  point  of  the  whole  plot  waa  Berlin, 
the  strongest  capital  of  the  strongest  state 
in  Europe. 

They  know  now  that  the  Naai-Faaclst  war 
may  be  lost.  They  have  to  take  that  into 
their  reckoning.  Of  course,  they  will  pro- 
long it  as  long  as  they  can.  They  know  that 
there  can  be  nxany  a  slip  in  war.  Alllea,  for 
instance,  can  split;  govenunents  can  change, 
bringing  new  policies.  They  will  try.  and 
probably  auceeed,  in  turning  the  path  to  Ber- 
lin into  a  path  of  blood.  But  they  have  to 
take  into  their  calculations  that  in  all  prob- 
ability, sooner  or  later,  they  will  lose  the 
war.     So  then  what  will  they  do? 

What  they  are  already  laying  plans  for  is 
to  create  a  new  Axis.  They  are  planning  to 
find  new  ground  from  which  to  continue  their 
fight  against  free  governments  and  peoples, 
against  the  passion  of  the  peoples  to  cart  off 
their  chains  of  militarism  and  oppression 
and — as  Lincoln  said — find  freedom  in  the 
brotherhood  of  life. 

The  Nazi  international  foresees  that 
Europe  may  be  almost  wholly  lost  to  it. 
Whether  the  Russians  descend  on  Germany 
with  grim,  relentless  fury,  or  whether  the 
Anglo-American  troops  march  triumphant 
from  Calais  to  Berlin,  fascism  will  be  finished 
in  belligerent  Europe  with  our  winning  of 
the  war.  -It  will  be  finished  in  Norway,  Hol- 
land, Belgium.  France.  Czechoalovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia. Rumania,  and  Poland.  And  it  wiU 
be  finished  in  Berlin  and  Rome. 

Where  then  will  It  go?  I  will  tell  you.  It 
la  going  to  ma&e  this  hop:  Berlln-Madrid- 
Buoioa  Aires.  The  center  of  the  new  Nazl- 
Pasclst  Axis  will  not  be  Berlin.  It  wUl  IM 
Madrid.  Hitler'a  experience  shows  that  you 
dont  need  a  great  power  to  start  with.  He 
didn't  even  start  with  Gemmny.  but  with 
one  town — Munich.  The  rest  he  did  by  prop- 
aganda and  tactics.  And  the  rallying  ground 
for  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow  political  free- 
dom and  the  countries  based  on  it  will  not 
be  in  the  Old  World  but  in  the  New  World-- 
in  Latin  Amolca.  The  signa  aiul  pcurtents 
reveal  themselves  dally.  And  the  old  fa- 
miliar pattern  repeats  Itself,  too — the  pat- 
tern of  appeaaement. 

The  most  dangerous  man  in  the  world  the 
day  after  victory  will  not  be  Hitler,  who  wUi 
have  managed  to  ally  the  whole  world  against 
him  and  lead  his  country  to  catastrophe.  No; 
the  moat  dangerous  Fascist  wUI  be  Franco, 
who  la  managing  to  help  the  Axis  while  win- 
nlng  gratitude  from  us  for  hla  eo-called 
neuuality. 

What  doe«  that  neutrality  amount  to?  ts 
It  a  aeuttality  eomparable,  for  lfistaho«<  to 


that  of  Sweden  and  Switaerland?  Is  it  the 
neutrality  of  a  man  who  wants  us  to  win, 
because  his  country  is,  like  Switeerland  and 
Sweden,  treedom-loving  and  democratic? 
Not  at  all.  Franco's  neutrality  is  the  neu- 
trality of  a  man  who  would  like  to  see  the 
Axis  win  and  has  repeatedly  said  so,  but  who 
thinks  It  may  not,  and  Intends  to  preserve 
one  place  in  Europe  where  fascism  can  take 
a  new  leaae  on  life  after  this  war.  Franco 
is  betting  on  Germany  and  Italy  being  de- 
feated but  on  fascism  surrivlng. 

For  the  past  weeks  dispatches  from  Madrid 
to  the  United  States  have  appeared  under 
such  headlines  as  "Franco  currying  favor  with 
AUles."  "Spain  frees  republicans  for  Christ- 
maa  amneety,"  "Franco  aeeks  to  allay  ha- 
treds— his  new  liberalism  intended  to  re- 
move threats  of  revolts,  Spain  paying  debt 
to  United  States  exporters" — all  theae  creating 
the  impression  that  Spain  is  swinging  over 
to  our  side  In  the  war  and  even  to  domestic 
liberalism.  Several  news  reports  from  Spain 
say  that  Franco  Is  gradually  dissolving  the 
Phalanglst  Party — the  ^>anish  Faacist  Party. 

But  if  one  reads  theee  dispatches  care- 
fully they  furnish  no  evidence  whatever  that 
any  of  this  wishful  thinking  is  true.  Haa 
Franco  freed  political  prisoners,  in  a  move- 
ment toward  greater  UberallEm?  According 
to  the  Phalanglst  newspaper,  there  were  in 
January  1040.  270.719  republican  political 
prisoners.  The  Christmas  amnesty  freed 
40,000  of  these.  That  left  more  than  230.000. 
Dispatches  say  that  34,000  caaea  are  under 
review.  That  would  still  leave  over  200,000 
unaccounted  for.  And  a  little  item  explains 
this.  "The  majority  of  Spanish  prisoners," 
it  says,  "were  arrested  without  any  charges 
whataoever  and  the  amnesty  does  not  apply 
to  them."  So  our  liberal  Franco  is  appar- 
ently holding  around  200,000  persons  without 
warrant,  without  indictment,  without  any 
reaaon  ever  given  to  them  or  to  the  world. 
Theae  men  who  were  imprisoned  for  their 
resistance  to  fascism  are  infinitely  worse  off 
than  Nazi  prisoners  of  war  in  British  or 
American  internment  camps,  whose  treat- 
ment is  under  international  conventions  and 
checked  by  the  Red  Croaa. 

Is  Franco  gradually  dissolving  the  Pha- 
langlst Party,  as  reported  by  Herbert  Clark, 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trlb- 
ime,  on  January  8?  The  only  evidence  Mr. 
Clark  glvea  for  this  Is  that  Franco  is  taking 
aome  non-Phalangists  into  his  government. 
Hitler  haa  had  men  who  were  not  Nazi  Party 
members  In  his  government  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  present  time.  The  Phalanglst 
Party  is  the  only  legal  (>arty  in  Spain.  It  is 
supported  right  out  of  the  state  treasury. 
And  this  year's  budget  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Phalanglst  Party.  A  fine  way 
to  dissolve  a  party — to  subsidize  it  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  people. 

How  about  the  Spanish  Legion,  fighting 
with  the  Germans  on  the  eastern  front? 
Franco  has  had  to  admit  that  1.500  of  them 
are  atill  fighting.  And  what  do  you  think 
he  told  British  and  American  diplomats  when 
asked  to  explain.  He  said  they  were  mostly 
criminal  elements,  whose  return  to  Spain 
would  be  bad  for  the  country. 

■niere  are  some  other  things  happening 
which  tell  the  truer  story.  The  International 
Labor  Office  knows  that  Franco  still  has  a 
treaty  with  the  Germans,  entitled  *<kmcem- 
ing  the  Allocation  of  Spanish  Manpower." 
Under  that  treaty  Franco  has  furnished  labor 
to  German  factories.  These  workers  sren't 
volunteers.  They  are  conscripted  by  their 
own  Government  and  sent  to  Germany  to 
make  bombs  with  which  to  kill  us.  No  such 
treaty  exists  betwaan  Oarmany  and  any  othar 
neutral  country- 

On  Jantaary  10  newa  broke  of  •  Mrles  of 
bomb  eaploaions  on  British  ships  earrylng 
oranges  from  Spain  to  Bnglnnd.  This  mada 
ih«  BritUh  hopping  msd.  and  tha  BrltUih 


Ambassador  to  Madrid  took  occasion,  at  a 
dinner  given  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  to  take 
Franco  aside  and  proteat  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  What  waa  the  restilt?  Franco  got 
the  American  Ambassador,  Carlton  Hayes— ^ 
who  has  leaned  over  backward  to  behave  cor- 
rectly toward  Franco — Into  a  conversation 
and  told  him  that  Algiers  was  a  hotbed  of 
communism,  and  all  the  Free  French  were 
Conunimista.  Hayes  waa  so  angry  that  it 
almost  came  to  an  international  incident — 
but  It's  proof  enough  that  Franco  feels  little 
necessity  to  appease  us. 

It  Is  as  clear  aa  distilled  water  that  Franco 
Is  playing  the  Axis  game  as  a  neutral  while 
making  himself  the  pet  boy  of  the  Allies.  He 
apparently  hopes  to  emerge  from  the  war  aa 
the  only  decent  Faacist  in  the  public  opinion 
of  a  large  part  of  the  AlUed  countries.  And 
what  does  that  mean  to  us.  the  United  Sta  tea? 

It  means  the  moat  dangeroua  situation 
Imaginable.  For  all  European  countries,  the 
one  with  the  greatest  influence  in  Latin 
America  is  Spain.  Latin  America  is  predomi- 
nantly Spanish  m  culture.  Already  one  Faa- 
cist coup  has  been  engineered  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  namely.  In  Argentina,  where  a 
Fascist  military  dictatorship  on  the  Franco 
pattern  has  seized  power.  The  Ramirez  dic- 
tatorship Is  pro-Axis.  The  recent  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Axis  is  no 
more  In  conflict  with  this  fact  than  Is  Franco'a 
neutrality.  The  best  position  for  a  Fascist 
regime  today  is  that  of  neutrality  toward  or 
collaboration  with  the  wiimers — especially  if 
they  are  able  to  strangle  the  country's  econ- 
omy. 

The  Argentine  dictatorship  speculates  that 
after  the  war  fear  of  the  colossus  of  the  north 
can  be  created  in  country  after  coimtry  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  argument  that  Latin 
America  is  threatened  by  northern  domina- 
tion will  be  used  to  prove  the  necessity  for 
strong  governments,  namely,  military  and 
totalitarian  dictatorships.  And  this  Argen- 
tine pattern  is  already  spreading — ^to  Bolivia, 
for  instance. 

Just  the  other  day  I  heard  from  a  moat  re- 
liable aource  that  the  Nazi  regime  is  prepar- 
ing, when  defeat  is  no  longer  avoidable,  to 
shift  machinery  from  German  industries  to 
neutral  Spain,  where  it  is  to  be  stored  until 
it  can  be  shipped  after  the  war  to  the  Argen- 
tine. Their  idea  is  to  indtistrlallze  and  arm 
the  Argentine,  spreading  from  there  through 
aU  Latin  America.  They  already — as  the 
papers  revealed  last  week — have  a  formldatrie 
spy  ring  operating  from  there.  In  It  are  even 
Argentine  ofllclals.  When  the  British  arrested 
the  Argentine  consul  In  Trinidad,  exposing  a 
whole  plot,  the  Argentine  Govenunent  was 
forced  to  act.  It  had  to  pretend  It  had  only 
Jtist  discovered  the  machinations  of  the  Axis 
in  its  country,  whereas  in  fact  the  plotting 
had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  an  Investi- 
gating committee  of  the  Argentine  Congress. 
A  Montevideo  newspaper  published  a  letter 
the  other  day  from  the  secretary  of  the  politi- 
cal bureau  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Buenos 
Aires  promising  the  iron  cross  from  the 
Fuehrer  to  those  who  work  well  in  Latin 
America  and  help  all  revolutionary  antl- 
Allied  and  antl-Semlttc  elements  In  Latin 
America.     •     •     • 

What  can  we  do  about  all  this?  There  is 
only  one  thing  we  can  do.  Diplomatic  notes 
and  formal  protests  may  change  tactics  but 
not  enentlal  sympathies.  What  we  can  do 
is  to  help  our  real  allies,  who  are  the  people 
of  these  countries.  There  are  strong  popular 
underground  movements  in  both  Spain  and 
Argentina — movements  which,  not  for  our 
sakes  but  for  their  own,  long  to  overthrow 
these  military  despotlams.  We  shoiild  help 
theae  movements,  help  them  by  all  poaaible 
meant.  Hitler  saw  lung  ago  that  the  way  to 
get  on  without  war  is  to  overthrow  boiitlla 
governments  from  within.  And  that  much 
Wf  ahouig  have  learnMI  from  him. 
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Df  THX  HOCSB  OF  RJCPRXSKNTATTVES 
Wednadav.  June  14.  lUi 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  know 
'  that  the  House  today  will  want  to  Join 
in  the  aU-America  salute  being  accorded 
Vice  Admiral  Ruasell  R.  Waescbe  as  he 
iMfins  his  third  4-year  term  as  head  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Serv- 
ing with  great  distinction.  Admiral 
Waesche  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  winning  of  this 
war.  With  his  officers,  men  and  women, 
the  admiral  should  l>e  proud  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  continue  to  carry  on 
the  great  traditions  of  this  sea  service. 
I  mention  the  women  because  the 
SPARS,  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Capt.  Dorothy  Stratton.  are  now  a  part 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  their  contribu- 
tions have  been  such  as  to  warrant  their 
permanency. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
editorially  pays  Admiral  Waesche  and 
the  Coast  Guard  the  following  timely 
tribute: 

COAMt    GVAMO 

It  glTM  tis  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  ex- 
tozMt  our  ecngratulatlons  to  the  amiable  and 
energetic  Vle«  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waescbe. 
wbo  today  enters  Ills  tiilrd  4-year  term  as 
bead  of  tile  United  States  Coast  Guard.  Ad- 
mirml  Waescbe  la.  we  believe,  the  first  Coast 
Guard  ottcer  efcr  to  bold  so  blgh  s  rank, 
and  tbe  honor  la  In  Itself  a  recognition  of  the 
vary  teif*  azid  Important  role  wbicb  bas 
bass  Mggaed  to  tbla  aervloe  in  tbis  war. 
Since  ttt  eataUlibment  in  1790.  tbe  Coast 
Guard  ba»  bad  lome  part  In  all  tbe  conflicts 
tn  wblcb  this  Nation  has  been  engaged,  and 
had  a  corsiderable  part  In  World  War  of 
1017-18.  when  tbe  number  of  lU  olBons  and 
lost  In  action  was  proportionately 
Iter  than  that  ot  any  other  service.  But 
is  the  flrat  time  that  Its  activities  have 
It  so  far  beyond  those  coasts  of  which 
tt  la  tbe  traditional  guardian  and  poUesman. 
11m  Coast  Guard  seems  to  have  had  eome 
itaaia  In  nearlj  all  the  campaigns  involving 
epvatloos  by  sea  and  an  Important  share  In 
tboae  at  Singapore.  Tulagi.  Guadalcanal,  the 
Gllberta.  Salerno,  and  Normandy. 

Altbooi^,  as  regards  publicity  and  ecUt. 
tba  Ooat  Guard  perhaps  is  still  the  moat 
Buiantsd  of  tbe  services,  it  in  no  way  suffers 
¥y  caapartaoB  of  Ma  record  with  that  of  any 
etkar  aerviee.  Tbe  work  of  the  Coast  Guard 
barbae  and  coastal  patrols  la  perhaps  leia 
vital  now  than  It  was  in  tbe  months  lmme« 
tfiauiy  after  Pearl  Harbor.  But  la  wae  oer- 
tomly  vttiU  tbea.  It  waa  tbe  Arst  American 
•ervice  to  lake  0«maa  prteoata  m  this  war. 
It  waa  a  OoaM  0«Mnl  man.  you  wUl 
bar.  wbo  wflnmiil  tbe  capture  of  tbe 
te«n  laadei  on  Long  Island  from  a  German 
•ubnartaa.  and  it  was  Coast  Guard  vigilance 
that  dlacouraged  the  Nasis  from  landing 
otbeia.  It  certainly  did  its  part  and  a  Uttle 
■Kkre  m  tbe  grtat  and  difficult  battle  tbat 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  tbe  really  de> 
datve  battle  of  tbe  war.  namely,  tbe  BatUe 
<A  tbe  Mdrtb  Atlantic.  In  the  meantime  It 
bas  contlntted  all  those  duties  of  lifebuoy 
tending,  loe  breaking,  life  eavlng.  and  so  on, 
wbldb  are  ita  peacetime  province,  though  it 
'■  probable  that  the  revenue-collecting  actlv- 
Itlea  may  have  slumped  a  bit.  Looking  over 
tbe  record.  Admiral  Waeecbe  and  bU  officers 
bbtf  man  have  every  reaaon  to  be  proud  of 
tbeir  iMfw  blgbly  ramified  organisation. 
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SXTEN8ION  <  >P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLI/M  T.BYRNE 

or  Hzw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   lEPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday, ,  une  14, 1944 

Mr.  BYRNE.  Mr.  I  ipeaker.  Jewish  par- 
ticipation in  the  c  evelopment  of  up- 
State  New  York  began  when  there  was 
yet  no  such  thing  a  New  York.  While 
in  the  commenceme  it  of  American  set- 
tlement, the  bulk  o '  the  Jews  coming, 
went  to  Manhattan,  there  was  from  the 
very  inception — a  tr  ckle  up  the  Hudson. 
In  1655,  we  already  1  ave  record  of  a  real 
estate  tran.'iaction  in  Albany  in  which  the 
name  of  Asser  Levy  igures. 

At  the  time,  Albar  y  was  a  small  trad- 
ing post  established  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.  and  was  known  as  Fort 
Orange.  It  will  be  recalled  by  those 
who  know  their  ear  y  American  history 
that  Peter  Stuyvesax  t  was  something  of 
a  pompous  and  arbit  rary  official,  scarce- 
ly tjrpifjring  the  Du  ;ch  spirit  of  toler- 
ance, which  particularly  shone  out  at 
that  time  of  almos  universal  intoler- 
ance. 

The  city  of  Amster  dam  in  Holland  was 
one  place  where  Je  irs  in  Europe  could 
become  citizens.  It  was  not  only  Jews 
who  took  advantage  of  the  Dutch  toler- 
ance. As  we  know  the  Pilgrims  also 
found  refuge  there.  A  reactionary  of 
the  day  characteriz*  d  Amsterdam  con- 
temptuously as  a  "iTixture  of  Arianism, 
Anabaptism.  and  Juc  aism." 

The  Dutch  West  India  Co.  which 
sponsored  the  settlement  of  New  Am- 
sterdam had  a  cons  derable  percentage 
of  Jewish  stockho  ders.  There  was. 
therefore,  every  reajon  to  expect,  both 
from  the  point  of  v  ew  of  the  Holland 
traditions  and  that  o  material  interests, 
that  Peter  Stuyvesai  it  would  uphold  in 
full  the  Dutch  tradi  ions  as  to  equality 
of  the  Jews  in  New  j  Amsterdam. 

Unfortunately,  wh  le  an  able  individ- 
ual in  many  ways.  S  us^esant  was  nar- 
row— a  narrowness  v  hich  some  histori- 
ans believe  was  large  y  the  cause  for  the 
loss  of  New  Am.ster(  am  to  the  Dutch, 
for  when  the  English  attacked  New  Am- 
sterdam, there  was  lit  le  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  people — i  lany  of  the  people 
believing  that  they  would  fare  better 
under  a  less  arbltranj  regime  if  the  Eng- 
lish took  charge. 

The  Jews  in  Manhattan  under  Stuy- 
vesant  were  subject  1 1  numerous  restric- 
tions M  to  trade  and  (  ne  forbade  them  to 
trado  at  South  River  ind  Fort  Orange. 

An  appeal  was  mad  >,  to  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co.  The  comp  my  wrote  to  Stuy- 
vesant  reproving  thein: 

We  have  seen  here  aid  learned  with  dls- 
pleastire,  that  your  honsrs.  have  r^ainst  our 
apostlUe  of  the  15th  of  February  1655.  granted 


to  the  Jews  or  Portugu* 


quest,  have  forbidden  t  lem  to  trade  at  Port 


Orange  and  South  River 

the  real  estate  which 

In  this  cotmtry  withotit  any  difficulty,  and 

wish  that  this  had  no^  occiirred,  but  that 

your  honors  had  obeyed 

muat  bereafter  execute 

more  req>ect. 


nation  at  their  re- 


and  also  to  purchase 
I  allowed  them  here 


our  orders  which  you 
punctually  and  with 


Asset  Levy  who  was  the  first  Jew  to 
have  any  business  dealings  at  Albany  had 
already  established  a  reputation  as  a 
fighter  in  Manhattan. 

He  first  came  in  the  limelight  when  the 
schout — sheriff— of  New  Amsterdam  en- 
tered his  butcher  shop  with  a  bill  for 

Asser  Levy  looked  up.  "Why.  I  have 
already  paid  my  taxes." 

But  this,  the  schout  explained,  was  a 
special  tax  on  Jews  imposed  on  them  for 
their  exemption  from  standing  guard  and 
military  service. 

"But,"  remonstrated  Asser  Levy,  "I 
have  not  asked  for  any  such  exemption, 
and  moreover  I  insist  on  my  right  to 
stand  guard  Jike  the  other  burghers." 

Asser  Levy  had  a  fight  on  his  hand,  but 
he  won  this  one  of  the  first  battles  for 
religious  equality  in  America. 

Asser  Levy  was  always  fighting.  His 
name  appears  frequently  in  litigation 
with  the  most  prominent  residents — the 
aristocracy.  Generally,  such  a  man  is 
classified  as  a  turbulent  sort  &nd  does  not 
enjoy  the  respect  of  the  community,  and 
yet  it  is  very  evident  that  this  is  not  so 
in  the  case  of  Asser  Levy. 

The  Jew  who  insisted  on  his  right  to 
shoulder  his  g\m  and  stand  guard  ap- 
parently enjoyed  a  wide  respect  among 
his  fellows  of  the  community.  This  is 
evidenced  in  particular  by  the  number  of 
non-Jews  who  named  Levy  executor  of 
their  wills.  Apparently  he  was  a  man 
whose  integrity  was  respected  by  all  of 
his  Christian  neighbors  and  who  was 
thoroughly  trusted. 

Among  other  Jews  who  are  mentioned 
as  having  traded  at  Fort  Orange  and  the 
South  River  along  this  period  of  1655  are 
Joseph  de  Acosta  and  Benjamin  Cardoso. 

In  colonial  days,  Jonas  Phillips  was  a 
well-known  resident  of  Albany.  Levy 
Solomons  who  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chocolate  and  snufT  is  listed 
as  among  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  first  Jewish  settlers  of  Albany 
were  Jews  of  Spanish-Portuguese  deriva- 
tion. Around  1838,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  heavy  German  immigration  to  this 
country,  the  German-Jewish  element  be- 
came dominant  and  in  that  year  the  first 
Jewish  congregation  was  formed.  While 
previously,  the  Immigrant  flux  stayed  in 
New  York,  canals,  turnpikes,  and  steam- 
boats transported  the  newer  Immigrants 
to  the  rapidly  growing  urban  centers  of 
Albany.  Troy,  Peeksklll,  Poughkeepsle. 
Jews  penetrated  far  north  into  the  Platts- 
burg  settlement  and  went  west  to  the 
cities  of  Rochester.  Syracuse,  Utlca,  and 
EufTalo. 

The  first  rabbi  of  the  Albany  Jewish 
community  was  Isaac  M.  Wise,  a  man 
who  was  destined  to  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  whole  of  American  Jewish 
life.  Wise  was  a  very  Interesting  figure 
and  counted  among  his  special  friends 
Seward,  whom  he  first  met  when  the 
former  was  Governor  of  New  York. 

Wise,  then  an  immigrant  from  Ger- 
many, has  told  of  his  first  visit  to  Al- 
bany.   He  wrote: 

The  steamer  seemed  to  be  a  floating  palace, 
the  peep  e  higher  beings,  and  the  Hudson  a 
second  Chedquel.  flowing  out  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  The  lofty  walls  of  rock  above  New 
York  seemed  to  shut  off  the  Old  World  and 
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the  steep  heights  in  tbe  vicinity  of  West 
Pomt  were  for  me  the  mighty  door,  the 
giant  gate  opening  into  the  New  World. 
Overcome  with  awe  and  devotion,  I  could 
have  embraced  every  mountain,  every  rock. 
Then  we  reached  the  broad  valley  near 
Bhlnebeck. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ecstasy  which  the 
sight  of  the  Hudson  evoked  in  him,  Wise 
relates  a  comical  incident,  which  helps 
us  visualize  those  times  when  the  Hud- 
son scene  was  bursting  with  new  life  as 
large  numbers  of  immigrants  were  com- 
ing into  the  country.  Continues  Rabbi 
Wise: 

When  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  more 
proaalc,  I  saw  a  man  who  seemed  a  country- 
man of  mine  walking  through  the  boat 
anxiously  and  searchlngly. 

"Have  you  lost  anything?" 

"I  have  lost  everything."  he  cried,  "I  have 
lost  my  English  language." 

"You  have  lost  the  English  languaget  I 
do  not  understand." 

"You  do  not  understand?  Neither  do  I 
and  therein  Ilea  my  misfortune.  I  arrived 
at  New  York  and  after  I  had  paid  all  my 
debts.  I  had  $20  and  8  shillings  left.  So 
they  said  to  me,  'Cohen,  you  must  have  a 
basket  for  9  shillings  and  $20  worth  of 
kuddel  muddle  and  then  you  mxist  go  ped- 
dling in  the  country.' 

"I  cry  out:  The  country  speaks  English,  and 
I  do  not.    How  in  the  world  can  I  get  along? 

"That  makes  no  difference,  they  told  me. 
We  will  write  everything  down  for  you.  WeU, 
they  gave  me  the  basket  filled  with  kuddle 
muddle  and  wrote  for  me  the  English  lan- 
guage on  a  piece  of  paper  and  sent  me  up  the 
Hudson.  Now  I  have  lost  the  English  lan- 
guage and  am  perfectly  helpless." 

"If  that  Is  all  you  are  In  need  of,  I  can 
help  you."  I  told  him  to  write  down  In  Ger- 
man the  terms  of  which  he  required  the 
English  equivalent  and  translated  these 
words  for  him.  He  now  had  his  English 
language  again. 

Enthusiastic  about  American  Institu- 
tions, It  was  natural  that  when  the  occa- 
sion offered.  Rabbi  Wise  should  stop  off 
at  Washington  to  see  the  Capitol. 
Seward,  whom  he  had  known  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  was  now  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  through  Seward 
Rabbi  Wise  was  to  meet  Daniel  Webster 
and  on  different  occasions  several  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  President  he  met  was  Polk. 
Later  he  met  "Old  Rough  and  Ready" 
Zachary  Taylor. 

"You  came  because  you  never  before 
saw  a  President  of  the  United  States," 
said  President  Taylor. 

"No."  said  Rabbi  Wise.  "Your  Ex- 
cellency. I  had  already  met  a  President. 
I  met  President  Polk.  I  came  to  meet 
the  hero  of  Buena  Vista." 

General  Taylor  made  a  gracious  bow 
at  this. 

Later,  Wise  met  President  Plllmore. 
who  at  one  time  as  Comptroller  of  New 
York  had  lived  ir.  Albany,  although  Wise 
had  not  formed  his  acquaintance  there. 
Fillmore  was  very  gracious  to  Wise, 
but  after  some  talk  it  was  plain  there 
was  something  on  Fillmore's  mind. 
Finally  it  came  out,  when  Fillmore  said: 
"Well.  Washington  is  an  expensive  place 
to  linger  in.  So  if  you  have  anything 
to  say,  there  is  no  reason  for  delaying. 
I  presume  you  are  here  about  the  peti- 
tion." 

"Petition."  said  Rabbi  Wise.  "What 
petition?    I  know  of  no  petition." 


'T3o  you  mean  to  say  you  know  nothing 
about  this  petiUon?"  said  President  FUl- 
more.  taking  out  a  long  petition  signed 
by  many  score  residents  of  Albany  ask- 
ing that  Rabbi  Wise  be  appointed  to  a 
position  at  the  Congressional  library. 

Rabbi  Wise  was  dumbfounded-  A 
number  of  his  Christian  neighbors  who 
knew  President  Fillmore  had.  without 
asking  Wise,  asked  the  President  to 
name  him  to  a  political  post. 

Rabbi  Wise  said  the  offer  to  the  Library 
was  very  attractive  to  him,  but  at  the 
time  he  had  other  ideas.  Wise  was 
grateful  for  the  incident  as  showing  him 
the  respect  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
Albany  community. 

BUITALO 

A  few  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Buffalo 
from  almost  the  very  beginning,  but  it 
was  not  until  1825  that  something  of 
outstanding  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Jews  developed  there.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  a  scheme  to  establish 
on  Grand  Island  near  Buffalo  a  kind  of 
American  Zion — a  haven  for  the  op- 
pressed Jews  of  the  world. 

The  sponsor  of  the  scheme  was  MaJ. 
Mordecai  Manuel  Noah.  Major  Noah 
was  bom  In  Charleston,  S.  C.  George 
Washington,  according  to  a  tradition, 
was  present  at  the  wedding  of  his 
parents. 

In  Charleston,  Noah  was  editor  of  a 
paper,  fought  several  duels,  and  then 
moved  to  New  York,  where  he  became  an 
important  figure  politically.  He  was  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer  and 
was  generally  regarded  sw  the  editorial 
spokesman  of  Martin  Van  Buren.  It 
was  probably  due  to  his  meetings  with 
Van  Buren  that  Noah  became  familiar 
with  up-State  New  York.  Anyway,  he 
appeared  to  have  developed  an  attach- 
ment for  the  region.  His  daughter,  Zip- 
porah,  he  sent  to  a  school  in  Schenec- 
tady. 

This  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  haven  on  Grand  Island  was 
quite  an  extravagant  one  (but  the  ma- 
jor had  a  great  imagination).  As  early 
as  January  19,  1820,  Noah  petitioned  the 
State  legislature  to  permit  the  sale  to 
him  of  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River  "for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
have  the  same  settled  by  the  emigrants 
of  the  Jewish  religion  from  Europe,"  but 
not  until  September  1825  did  Noah  Issue 
an  appeal  to  world  Jewry,  solemnly  in- 
viting them  to  join  him,  Mordecai  Noah. 
He  described  himself  In  this  call  as  a 
"citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  late  consul  for  the  said  States  for  the 
city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis,  high  sheriff 
of  New  York,  and  counselor  of  and  by  the 
grace  of  God.  governor  and  Judge  of 
Israel." 

Most  of  the  things  which  he  claimed  in 
this  description  were  true.  He  had 
served  as  consul  to  Tunis,  appointed  by 
President  Madison,  and  he  had  been 
sheriff  of  New  York,  but  the  post  of  gov- 
ernor and  judge  of  Israel  he  had  con- 
ferred on  himself. 

He  named  this  place  of  asylum  "Aara- 
rat,"  thus  tying  up  the  ark  of  Noah  of  the 
Bible  with  his  own  proposed  ark. 

Noah  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
then  held  by  not  a  few  that  the  Indians 
were  the  lost  10  tribes.    It  was  held  In 


support  of  this  theory  that  the  Indiana, 
for  example,  counted  time  as  the  Jews,  by 
tbe  moon,  not  the  sun.  that  they  seemed 
to  partake  of  an  aversion  to  pigs,  that 
some  of  their  laws  for  sexual  purification 
resembled  the  Jews'.  In  this  new  asy- 
lum for  Jews  at  Grand  Island,  Major 
Noah  proposed  to  reunite  the  lost  10 
tribes  of  the  Indians  with  the  Jews.  Ap- 
parently, he  had  converted  Red  Jacket, 
the  famous  Indian  chief,  to  this  view. 
At  any  rate.  Red  Jacket  was  present  at 
the  exercises  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
the  new  settlement. 

Preceding  the  exercises,  a  company  of 
New  York  Militia  marched  through  the 
village  of  Buffalo  to  lend  martial  dignity 
to  the  event. 

The  dedicatory  service  was  held  at  St. 
Paul  Church  in  Buffalo,  as  there  were  not 
sufiacient  boats  for  the  crossing  to  Grand 
Island.  Major  Noah  and  the  rector  of 
the  church  were  the  only  two  speakers. 
Alas,  nothing  was  to  come  of  Major 
Noah's  grandiose  and  benevolent  Idea. 
The  slab  of  stone  for  the  dedication  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  Buffalo  Historical  So- 
ciety. It  is  all  that  is  left  of  this  Ameri- 
can Noah's  Ark. 

Noah,  as  has  been  Indicated,  was  ft 
versatile  sort.  He  had  something  of  a 
flair  for  playwriting.  He  wrote  no  great 
plays— he  dashed  them  off  lightly  and 
apparently  had  no  delusions  about  his 
being  a  great  playwright,  but  his  plays 
were  well  received  by  the  public.  He 
was,  one  might  say.  the  original  George 
M.  Cohan.  The  patriotic  motif  was  ac- 
cented. One  of  his  plays.  She  Would  Be 
a  Soldier,  dealt  with  the  War  of  1812. 
Another  of  his  plays,  Marion  or  the  Hero 
of  Lake  George,  as  its  name  Indicates, 
deals  with  the  locale  of  northern  New 
York.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  re- 
cently when  the  -bicentennial  of  George 
Washington  was  nationally  observed, 
Columbia  University,  in  marking  this 
event,    gave    a    production   ol    Noah's 

Marion. 

jKwisH  PATaionsu 

If  Noah  paid  tribute  to  the  patriotic 
sacrifices  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
another  family  In  up-State  New  York 
gave  a  splendid  exemplification  of  patri- 
otism in  real  life.  This  was  the  Hays 
family  which  was  scattered  in  the  up- 
State,  with  the  seat  of  the  family  at  New 

The  Hays  family  was  of  Dutch  descent 
and  emigrated  from  Holland  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Accord- 
ing to  a  famUy  tradition,  they  came  In 
their  own  ships  together  with  that  of 
their  servants,  cattle,  implements  of 
agriculture,  arriving  in  New  York  in  1720. 
Many  of  them  remained  as  farmers. 

Benjamin  Ettings  Hays,  who  farmed  at 
Bedford,  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
Christian  neighbors,  who  spoke  of  him 
as  "Uncle  Ben,  the  best  Christian  in 
Westchester  County."  He  was  very 
philanthropic  and  donated  the  land  for 
the  first  school  In  PleasantvlUe. 

Jacob  Hays,  the  eldest  of  the  four 
brothers,  lived  in  Rye,  Westchester.  His 
sons.  Michael  and  David  Hays,  were 
farmers  at  Mt,  Pleasant. 

David  Hays.  Jr.,  served  under  Oeorg« 
Washington  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  was  present  at  B/addock's  de- 
feat. 
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The  family  of  David  Hays  played  a 
▼ery  dramatic  role  In  the  American  Rev- 
olution. Westchester  County,  by  reason 
both  of  Its  strategical  Importance  and 
the  large  number  of  Tories  scattered 
among  its  patriotic  population,  was  the 
scene  of  almost  constant  warfare  dur- 
tns  the  Revolution,  regular  and  irreg- 
ular. 

David  Hats  was  too  old  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  to  do  much  fighting  him- 
self but  he  helped  with  his  cattle  in  pro- 
visioning the  American  Army,  while  his 
sons  were  members  of  Washington's 
fighting  forces. 

Once,  while  all  the  menfolks  of  the 
Hays  establishment  were  absent  with  the 
patriot  army,  the  Tories  entered  the 
Hays  house,  finding  only  Mrs.  Hays  and 
her  daughters  and  a  Negro  servant  in 
the  house.  The  Tories  suspected  that 
members  of  the  Hays  family  had  driven 
the  cattle  to  the  American  lines  through 
the  enemy  lines  and  they  sought  to  get 
the  facts  out  of  Mrs.  Hays— about  this 
and  other  American  plans.  Mrs.  Hays 
was  lytnc(  on  her  sick  bed  at  the  time 
with  her  Infant  child  but  she  refused  to 
play  the  traitor  and  the  house  was 
burned  down.  Mrs.  Hays  was  conveyed 
by  the  faithful  Negro  servant  to  a  shelter 
In  the  woods. 

l/tn.  Hays'  brother.  Reuben,  a  clerk  In  a 
bank,  had  joined  the  American  Army 
immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish at  Charlestown  and  when  the  British 
learned  that  the  rek)el  was  a  Jew,  they 
gave  bim  for  food  only  pork,  which  he 
to  eat.  subsisting,  imtll  ex- 
,  on  such  morsels  of  unforbidden 
food  as  he  could  obtain  from  his  fellow 
ners.  Weakened  by  confinement 
and  privation,  he  died  of  consumption 
•oon  after  his  release. 

Jacob  Hays,  bom  in  Bedford.  1772.  the 
eldest  son  of  David,  was  later  to  achieve 
almoct  national  renown,  when  he  was 
appointed  high  constable  of  New  York. 
He  acquired  world-wide  fame  as  a  detec- 
tive. Old  Hays  was  said  to  have  been  a 
terror  to  evildoers. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Judah 
Hays  played  a  conspicuous  part.  His  16- 
gun  ship.  Duke  of  Cumberland,  saw  serv- 
ice as  a  privateer  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  MaJ.  Mordecal 
Myer  achieved  the  reputation  of  a  hero. 
He  later  served  as  mayor  of  Schenectady. 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  Thirtieth  United 
States  Infantry  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Chryslers  Field.  From  1831  to 
1834,  Myer  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Assembly  and  from  1851  to  1854.  he 
was  mayor  of  Schenectady.  He  was  very 
prominent  In  Masonic  circles. 

None  has  made  early  New  York  life  so 
well  known  to  posterity  as  Washington 
Irving.  Most  of  us  who  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  old  Dutch  days  derive  it  from 
Irvlng's  writings. 

In  that  connection,  there  Is  a  very  in- 
teresting story  about  Irving  and  a  char- 
acter for  which  he  was  responsible,  but 
which  he  did  not  create.  That  char- 
acter was  Rebecca  Gratz.  the  daughter 
of  a  leading  Jew  of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  at  Saratoga  Springs  that  Wash- 
ington Irving  met  Rebecca  Gratz,  who 


was  to  become,  thanks  to  Irving,  the 
"original"  for  the  flebecca  of  Scott's 
Ivanhoe. 

The  acquaintance  between  Irving  and 
Rebecca  Gratz  steraned  from  the  fact 
that  Rebecca  Grata  was  a  very  close 
friend  of  Matilda  He  Iman.  the  one  love 
of  Washington  Irvin  :'s  life. 

When  the  beautifi  1  Matilda  Hoffman 
died  of  consumption  Washington  Irving 
was  heartbroken,  a:  were  indeed  all 
those  who  had  knowi  i  the  beautiful  Ma- 
tilda. A  solace  to  s  11  of  them  in  this 
hour  of  trial  was  Mitilda's  friend.  Re- 
becca. She  proved  i  great  comfort  to 
Judge  Hoffman,  the  father  of  Matilda 
and  to  Washington  I  -ving. 

Sometime  after  that  Washington 
Irving  went  abroad  i  ind  met  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  told  him  about  Miss  Gratz. 
After  Scott  had  finish  ;d  Ivanhoe  he  wrote 
to  Irving,  asking  if  he  picture  he  had 
drawn  of  Rebecca  tallied  with  the 
original. 

To  enumerate  the  multitude  of  ways 
In  which  Jews  have  participated  In  the 
life  of  up-State  New  York  would  be  an 
endless  story.  There  is  much  that  might 
be  said  In  the  field  o  commerce,  of  edu- 
cation, of  philanthro  )y,  of  all  fields. 

In  the  city  of  Amst  =>rdam,  It  was  Julius 
Wasserman  who  devi  loped  that  town  as 
a  center  for  the  mak  ng  of  carpets.  The 
philanthropies  of  Li  cius  N.  Littauer,  of 
Gloversville,  are  wel  known.  Up-State 
New  York  has  sent  two  Jews  to  Con- 
gress— ^Mr.  Littauer  and  Meyer  Jacob- 
stein.  To  the  supren  e  court,  it  has  given 
Michael  Hirsberg,  o  Newburgh;  Irving 
Goldsmith,  of  Saratnga  Springs;  Simon 
Fleischman  has  beei  president  of  the 
City  Council  of  Buf  alo:  Morris  Block, 
mayor  of  Kingsto  i;  Myer  Einstein, 
mayor  of  Diinkirk;  t  alius  Frank,  mayor 
of  Ogdensburg;  Dav  d  Heller,  mayor  of 
Elmira;  Eugene  H.  Lehman,  mayor  of 
Tarrytown;  Julius  M.  Goldstein,  mayor 
of  Oneida. 

Louis  Marshall,  f(  r  long  one  of  the 
foremost  constitutior  al  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, was  a  native  of  Syracuse  and  prac- 
ticed law  for  many  yi  ars  in  Syracuse  be- 
fore going  to  New  liork  City.    The  law 


was  his  profession. 


lUt  Marshall  was  a 


lover  of  forestry  an(    did  much  for  the 
conservation  movem  !nt  in  America.    It 


was  fitting  that  the 


Jniverslty  of  Sjrra- 


cuse  should  have  giv(  n  his  name  to  their 


building  devoted  to 


Charley  Wilson  of  W 
of  Prod  11 


orestry. 


P.  B.— True  Ganl 
ctlon 


EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIA !  A.  ROWAN 

or  ill:  nois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ]  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  J  une  14. 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  M'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r  >marks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  N(  ws  of  June  6,  writ- 
ten  by  Edwin  A.  Lahe  y,  entitled  "Charley 


Wilson  of  W.  P.  B.— True  Giant  of  Pro- 
duction": 
Chaslet  Wilson,  or  W.  P.  B— Thuz  Giant  or 

PHODtrCTION 

(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

Washington.  June  6.— Whatever  a  critical 
citizenry  might  say  to  the  contrary,  the  war 
has  brought  to  Washington  a  number  of  men 
who  are  giants  in  their  own  right,  men  big 
enough  not  to  be  embraced  In  Joseph  Tu- 
multy's observation  that  "Some  men  grow 
in  Washington;  others  Just  swell." 

Of  the  trtie  giants  on  the  scene  today. 
Charles  Edward  Wilson  Is  one  of  the  least 
known,  but  not  the  least.  Here  are  the  sta- 
tistics on  him: 

He's  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board;  56  years  old:  6  feet  1  and 
200  pounds:  mild  mannered  and  cordial,  but 
one  of  the  toughest  men  In  Washington;  he 
gets  C8.000  a  year;  works  from  9  till  7  In  his 
modest  ofllce,  and  more  at  his  hotel  apart- 
ment: he  has  enacted  a  Horatio  Alger  story  in 
his  life — born  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York 
of  poor  parents;  went  to  work  at  13  at  $3  a 
week:  studied  in  the  New  York  night  schools, 
stayed  with  the  same  company  all  his  life, 
and  became  Its  S176.000-a-year  president. 

General  Electric  Is  his  company.  He  had 
run  its  business  up  to  11. 000 .000 ,000  a  year 
when  he 'took  a  leave  of  absence  3  years  ago 
to  become  one  of  the  main  cogs  in  Donald 
Nelson's  organization.  Charley  Wilson  felt 
with  some  pride  that  $1,000,000,000  a  year 
was  a  pretty  big  business.  Today  he  Is  run- 
ning a  $70.000.000,000-a-year  business.  super- 
Intending  the  manufacture  of  our  wax  equip- 
ment. 

STILL    an    industrialist 

Wilson  has  remained  the  Industrialist  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  the  Capital.  Washington  fre- 
quently has  subtle  effects  on  the  buslneM 
and  professional  men  it  draws  Into  the  war 
machine — they  become  touched  with  the 
virus  of  bureaucracy,  the  purr  of  Interna- 
tional society,  the  lure  of  power,  or  the  In- 
trigue of  politics,  but  the  General  Electric 
executive  Is  today  no  more  nor  leas  than  what 
President  Roosevelt  has  called  him.  one  of 
the  ablest  production  executives  In  the  cotm- 
try. 

Not  that  Charley  Wilson  lives  In  an  Intellec- 
tual vacuum,  a  slave  to  the  assembly  line 
which  Is  in  his  blood.  He  has  very  vigorous 
Ideas  of  the  kind  of  society  we  can  make  after 
the  war  Is  over.  He  becomes  energetic  when 
talking  of  the  possibilities  for  post-war  Amer- 
ica. Last  Decemt)er  he  startled  the  members 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
whom  he  calls,  "my  own  people,"  by  telling 
them  at  their  convention  in  New  York  that 
they  had  less  to  fear  from  left  wing  ideologies 
than  from  their  own  reactionary  approach 
to  the  problems  of  a  dynamic  Industrial  so- 
ciety. 

We  asked  him,  when  we  visited  Wilson  In 
his  simple  office  In  the  W.  P.  B.,  whether  he 
still  felt  as  strongly  about  the  hard  shell 
attitudes  of  his  fellow  industrialists  as  he 
appeared  to  feel  that  day  in  New  York.  He 
laughed,  and  opined  that  Industry  Is  "swing- 
ing in  the  right  direction." 

The  right  direction,  for  Wilson.  Is  a  spirit 
of  cooperation,  a  recognition  by  all  segments 
of  society  of  a  common  stake  in  the  futiire. 

SCALE  or  living 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a  scale 
of  living  that  we're  capable  of,"  Wilson  says, 
"and  to  do  that  men  of  good  will  in  every 
phase  of  life.  Industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
government,  have  got  to  sit  down  whole- 
heartedly and  work  out  the  future. 

"We  are  on  the  verge  of  great  things,  a 
better  standard  of  living,  and  we  won't  get 
results  by  poking  at  one  another.  The  areas 
of  disagreement  are  not  so  wide  as  to  be 
insoluble." 

A  framed  cartoon  on  Wilson's  office  is  the 
tipoff  to  the  man's  Interest  In  post-war  prob- 
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lems.  The  cartoon  shows  a  man  and  wife  at 
a  dinner  party,  with  the  wife  berating  the 
husband  as  follows:  "Really  George,  I've 
never  been  so  humiliated.  Everybody  has  a 
post-war  plan  but  you." 

General  Electric  has  been  Charley  Wilson's 
whole  life;  hence  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  his  poet-war  thinking  la  tied  up  with 
the  future  of  his  corporation.  There  are  re- 
ports In  Washington  even  now  that  Wilson 
will  soon  surrender  to  an  itch  to  return  to 
General  Electric. 

His  Intimate  personal  plans  are  his  own 
secret,  however,  and  right  now  he  is  up  to  his 
neck  in  his  Government  Job,  wrangling  and 
planning  with  the  brass  hats  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Maritime  Commission,  re- 
viewing and  approving  their  production 
schedules,  keeping  the  vast  rivers  of  supplies 
moving  into  the  factories  of  the  nations,  and 
the  Instruments  of  war  moving  from  these 
factories  to  the  fighting  fronts  all  over  the 
globe.  His  office  day  is  a  constant  round  of 
conferences  and  telephone  conversations. 

The  present  stage  of  war  production  Is  a 
challenge  to  the  Industrial  genius  of  Wilson. 
The  "all  out"  phase  of  production,  in  which 
factories  produced  all  they  could  of  every- 
thing. Is  past.  Programs  today  are  highly 
liquid,  and  must  be  kept  closely  attuned  to 
changing  military  needs. 

Wilson's  organization  baa  Just  been 
through  a  proceaa  of  cutting  and  changing 
production  schedules  to  keep  the  increasing 
need  for  landing  barges  and  heavy  military 
equipment  balanced  with  the  military  requi- 
sitions for  invasions. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  nNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  something  which  very  much  needs 
to  be  said  to  the  membership  of  this 
House.  Some  of  the  Members  seem  to 
think  that  O,  P.  A.  is  like  a  man  with  his 
hand  upon  a  faucet  which  he  can  turn 
on  to  make  this  or  that  price  adjust- 
ment or  rent  adjustment,  then  turn 
off  at  will.  They  think  we  can  give  a 
little  more  profit  to  the  textile  mills,  al- 
ready making  almost  900  percent  more 
than  they  made  before  the  war.  They 
think  petroleum  prices  can  be  advanced 
to  swell  the  greatest  profits  ever  earned 
by  the  oil  industry.  They  have  100  other 
schemes  for  Increasing  the  earnings  of 
this  or  that  industry  or  for  lending  aid 
and  comfort  to  black-market  operators — 
to  raise  prices  the  underground  way  by 
weakening  enforcement.  They  know 
that  all  these  proposals  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  living — each  one  a  little;  taken 
together  a  great  deal.  But  they  think 
then  that  the  faucet  can  be  turned  off 
again  and  all  will  be  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. 

Instead  of  being  like  a  man  with  his 
hand  upon  a  faucet  which  he  can  turn 
on  or  off  at  will,  O.  P.  A.  is  like  the  little 
Dutch  boy  with  his  finger  in  the  hole  In 
the  dike.  The  danger  is  not  from  the 
trickle  that  will  come  through  if  the 
finger  is  removed.    The  danger  is  that 


the  trickle  wiU  become  a  stream  and  the 
stream  a  flood  inundating  the  land  with 
Inflationary  prices  and  bringing  bimian 
devastation  In  its  wake. 

In  the  last  war  we  paid  a  sorry  price 
for  inflation.  Fixed  Incomes  shrank  to 
40  cents  on  the  dollar.  War  costs  were 
increased  by  70  percent  And  the  col- 
lapse which  followed  inflation  was  tragic 
beyond  belief.  Business  profits  turned 
to  losses.  Business  failures  rose  40  per- 
cent above  the  pre-war  period.  Unem- 
ployment rose  five  and  one-half  million, 
and  the  pay  of  those  who  kept  their  Jobs 
shrank  25  percent. 

Farm  prices  fell  from  35  to  80  percent 
and  the  income  of  farmers  shrank  from 
$1,360  a  year  to  only  $460.  And  in  the 
next  6  years  over  450,000  farmers  lost 
their  farms  through  mortgage  fore- 
closures. 

Those  things  happened  last  time.  But 
the  forces  of  Inflation  then  were  picayune 
compared  with  those  now  abroad  in  the 
land.  The  total  cost  of  the  last  war- 
inflationary  cost  and  all — would  pay  for 
only  4\<2  months  of  this  war.  The  in- 
come of  the  Nation  today  is  over  three 
times  what  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  last  war.  Then,  moreover.  75  percent 
of  all  goods  produced  stayed  home  for 
civilians  to  buy.  This  time  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  all  goods  produced  stay 
home  for  civilian  purchase.  At  the  end 
of  the  last  war  money  in  circulation 
totaled  only  $5,900,000,000.  Now  it 
totals  over  $20,000,000,000. 

Yet.  due  to  O.  P.  A.,  the  price  line  has 
been  held  for  12  consecutive  months 
without  gain  against  these  tremendous 
Inflationary  pressures.  Living  costs  are 
today  right  where  they  were  in  May,  1943. 
I,  for  one,  will  not,  after  such  out- 
standing success  and  in  view  of  the  power 
of  Inflationary  pressures,  vote  to  take 
any  step  that  will  turn  the  price  line 
upward  again.  I  am  against  any  order 
to  O.  P.  A.  to  remove  its  finger  from  the 
dike  to  let  even  a  trickle  through. 

No  one  who  wants  to  squeeze  further 
the  20,000,000  people  with  fixed  Incomes 
will  get  my  vote.  No  one  who  wants  to 
add  billions  to  the  cost  of  this  war.  so  as 
to  place  a  needless  burden  upon  future 
taxpayers,  will  get  my  vote.  No  one  who 
wants  to  swell  already  swollen  wartime 
profits  of  corporations,  to  upset  the 
morale  of  the  Nation  and  our  fighting 
forces,  will  get  my  vote.  No  one  who 
wants  to  force  the  workers  of  the  Nation 
into  strikes  to  keep  up  with  a  soaring 
living  cost,  and  so  hamper  war  produc- 
tion, will  get  my  vote.  No  one  who  wants 
to  let  price  and  rents  soar  now,  making 
a  post-war  collapse  inevitable,  will  get 
my  vote.  No  one  who  wants  to  hamper 
O.  P.  A,  enforcement  action  so  as  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  black-market  oper- 
ators will  get  my  vote. 

The  American  people  are  almost  solidly 
united  for  price  control;  as  the  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed.  And  they  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  important  when  the 
votes  are  counted  next  fall  than  the 
swarm  of  lobbyists  who  have  been  in- 
festing the  halls  of  Congress  during  re- 
cent weeks  seeking  added  profits  for  in- 
dustries already  better  off  than  they  ever 
were  before.  If  I  do  not  miss  my  guess, 
any  man  and  any  party  that  votes  against 


price  control  and  for  Inflation,  even  for 
a  trickle  of  Inflation,  is  going  to  have 
some  explaining  to  do  to  the  people  back 
home,  whose  happiness  they  put  in 
Jeopardy.  The  price  Une  must  hold  right 
where  it  is  now. 


Veterans'  Hospitals  in  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

OELSGATZ   raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  to- 
day I  Introduced  in  the  House  two  bills, 
H.  R.  5021  and  H.  R.  5022  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  veterans'  hospitals  In 
Alaska,  one  in  south  central  Alaska  and 
one  in  southeastern  Alaska.  Each  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000. 
The  principle  outlined  In  these  bills  is 
completely  sound.  Alaska  veterans  eligi- 
ble for  hospital  treatment  should  be 
cared  for  In  Alaska.  The  delay  incident 
in  travel  and  communication  between 
Alaska  and  the  States  is  so  great  as  to 
deny  prompt  relief  in  many  cases  where 
it  should  be  given  to  the  sick  or  Injured 
veterans.  These  bills  were  drafted  in 
the  ofllce  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Floyd,  national 
commander  of  the  Regular  Veterans' 
Association.  In  support  of  the  bills.  Mr. 
Floyd  has  given  me  the  following  state- 
ment outlining  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion: 

The  Regular  Veterans  Association  Is  asking 
that  two  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
be  established  in  Alaska  without  delay.  Since 
World  War  No.  1  over  9,000  veterans  hava 
settled  in  Alaska  and  since  1941,  766  hava 
voluntarily  enlisted  and  over  4.000  have  been 
Inducted.  These  thousands  of  Alaslu  veter- 
ans, many  of  whom  will  be  maimed  or  dis- 
eased during  this  global  war,  wlU  return  to 
their  native  land,  Alaska,  following  the  peace, 
and  many  thotisand  more  veterans  will  elect 
to  make  Alaska  their  home  in  the  future. 
Some  provision  must  be  made  to  care  for  the 
hospitalization  of  these  men  who  have  so 
honorably  served  their  country  during  the 
present  war. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  facts 
pertaining  to  the  difficulty  of  caring  for  a 
disabled  Alaska  veteran  In  a  Veterans  Hospi- 
tal at  the  present  Ume.  It  now  takes  well 
over  20  days  for  a  disabled  veteran  In  Alaska 
to  be  admitted  to  a  hospital  If  he  is  lucky. 
It  Is  necessary  for  the  veteran  to  appear  be- 
fore a  medical  doctor  In  his  town  in  Ala-ska. 
The  doctor  In  turn  will  write  to  the  Veterans 
Hospital  m  Seattle,  Wash.  In  the  meantime, 
the  veteran  waits  until  this  maU  has  gone 
through  by  boat  and  has  been  considered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  doctor.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  doctor  after  con- 
sidering the  application  will  then  see  if  there 
is  bed  space  In  the  Seattle  hospital.  If  they 
have  space,  they  will  writ*  to  the  doctor  la 
the  veteran's  town  and  the  letter  will  return 
to  Alaslui  by  boat.  Then  the  veteran  must 
wait  for  the  boat  to  take  him  to  the  States  In 
order  to  be  admitted  to  the  hospital.  If  he 
Is  still  living  by  this  time,  it  will  have  taken 
approximately  20  days  to  complete  this  red 
tape. 

Already  specialists  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  are  recommending  Alaska 
for  discharged  members  of  the  armed  forcas 
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who  h«v«  nifftred  from  malaii*  and  ■Imllar 
tnpleal  dlMMM  m  Um  climate  seems  to  to 
•  ews  for  this  typs  of  dlsabUlty. 

We.  of  the  Rcfftilar  Veterana'  Association. 
believe  that  men  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  should  have  the  best  of  ears 
after  this  war.  It  should  notJse  necessary 
for  our  Alaska  veterans  to  fa«e  all  of  the 
red  tape  now  required  for  boepiullsatlon. 
•ad  neither  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrstlon 
N»  Government  should  expect  thu. 
part  of  the  funds  recently  spproprl- 
ated  by  CongTMM  to  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
tsuatlon  should  be  made  avallsbls  for  two 
bosplUla  In  Alatka.  one  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  Territory,  which  can  be  resched 
by  boat  In  2  days.  Travel  by  boat  U  prac- 
tically the  only  means  of  transportation 
which  we  have.  Ths  other  hospital  should 
be  located  la  or  around  Seward.  Alaska. 
which  can  be  reached  by  boat  in  3  days  or 
by  train  In  18  hours. 

By  establishing  these  hospital  facilities. 
tha  mambers  of  the  armed  forces  will  not  be 
a  burden  on  the  small  hospitals  In  Alaska 
which  are  few  and  far  between.  This  mat« 
ter  la  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  weU 
far*  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  have  served  their  country  In  its  time  of 
amerfcncy  and  who  have  kept  our  enemies 
tiM  abores  of  both  the  United 


I  am  a  resident  of  AUska  and  I  know  what 
1  am  talklnff  about.  Our  orcanlsatlon  has 
1J0A  mambers  In  Alaska.  Many  hundreds 
mora  balong  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet« 
•rana.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
AoMrtoaa  Legion. 

I  know  that  following  this  war  the  reel- 
of  Alaska  will  welcome  any  and  all 
et  tha  armed  foreea  who  select  our 
Territory  fcr  their  permanent  home.  All  we 
ask  Is  that  you  give  us  a  sqt4are  deal  and  let 
our  veterans  remain  In  Alaska  for  speedy 
treatment  of  their  disabilities.  We  ask  you 
to  support  this  measure  it  once.  TbMe  bills 
are  B.  R.  6oai  and  H.  a.  6033. 


C  I.  Bill  of  Rifblf 


ZXTXN8ION  OF  REMARXl 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 


or  mvNSTLVAMu 
Of  TBI  ROUtI  or  Rl 


ATIVU 


TutBday.  Junt  li,  I9ii 

Mr.  WIXB8.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  pledge 
to  O.  X.  Jot  U:  History  ahall  not  repent 

llMlf. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  failure  of 
the  CongrcM  following  World  War  No. 
1  to  enact  the  Woodrow  Wilson  League 
of  Nations  Peace  Pact,  and  to  enact  leg- 
lalAtion  to  protect  the  war  veterana  of 
that  hiatorlc  conflict.  The  laolatlonlets 
behind  cloaed  doors  In  Waahlngton  failed 
to  caplUlize  on  legulatlon  to  honor  at 
least  In  a  small  measure  the  human  sac- 
rtflet  n»de,  and  as  a  result  the  national 
•KHmriuu  'They  died  in  vain*  was 
bom.  Lest  we  forget,  our  heroes  and 
starving  veterans  of  World  War  No.  I— 
many  of  them  carrying  the  wounds  of 
Planders  P.eld.  Chateau-Thierry,  and 
Verdun— were  rim  out  of  the  National 
Capit4d  at  the  point  of  bayonets  and 
with  tear  gas  when  they  came  to  fight 
for  their  rights— simple  rights — to  work 
and  earn  a  livelihood  in  a  democracy  for 
wliieh  so  many  of  their  buddies  paid  the 
sacrifice.     With  that  record  so 


clear  in  my  mind,  pledged  to  my  boys 
fighting  everywher  .  and  to  their  par- 
ents, that  history  s  lall  not  repeat  Itself. 

As  one  humble  M(  mber  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Seventy-eighth  wartime 
Congresses.  I  am  ha  }py  to  lend  my  Influ- 
ence and  cast  my  ^^ote  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report  )n  the  O,  I.  bill  of 
rights,  the  provlslc  is  of  which  bill  are 
now  substantially  he  same  as  when  it 
passed  the  Senate.  It  is  the  greatest  and 
most  liberal  forwarc  measure  enacted  (or 
war  veterans  anywl  ere  in  the  world. 

The  major  conce  n  and  the  principal 
thought  in  the  mir  ds  of  all  our  gallant 
fighting  sons  In  th ;  Air  Corps,  the  In- 
fantry, Navy,  Marli  e  Corps  is,  Will  I  get 
my  Job  back?  Will  ;he  country  soon  for- 
get me  and  fail  to  jet  me  employment? 
While  looking  for  work,  will  my  Govern- 
ment tide  m^  over  so  that  I  will  not  t>e 
required  to  sell  apt  les  or  seek  relief? 

What  agency  will  answer  my  questions 
and  help  me?  Can  I  continue  my  high- 
school  and  college  <  ducatlon?  Can  I  re- 
purchase my  garace  business  which  I 
sacrificed  to  go  to  war?  Can  I  borrow 
sufBcient  money  to  make  home  improve- 
ments? Can  I  bor:  ow  money  to  build  a 
home? 

I  am  happy  to  su  )port  the  O.  I.  omni- 
bus bill  of  rights  t  lat  fully  answers  all 
these  questions  an  I  protects  you,  O.  I. 
Joe.  completely.  '  :he  bill,  which  will 
soon  be  signed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
provides  for  comph  te  Pcderal  aid  In  the 
readjustment  to  civ  Han  life  of  returning 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2.  The  bill 
makes  provision  fo;  expeditious  comple- 
tion of  additional  hospital  facilities  for 
war  veterans.  It  p  -ovides  for  a  director 
of  servicemen's  ed  ication  and  training 
under  the  direction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Tho  le  eligible  for  educa- 
tion and  training  si  tail  be  entitled  to  the 
full  benefits  of  a  (  ollege  education.  A 
veteran,  while  golr  g  to  school,  shall  be 
entitled  to  iftO  per  i  lonth  for  subsistence 
If  single,  and  170  i  er  month  If  married. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  for  definite 
processes  of  reha  >Ultatlon;  we  must 
guarantee  to  all  oui  gallant  soldiers  that 
this  Oovemment  w  11  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  restore  the  sick  and  wounded  to 
good  health.  Then  must  be  absolute  as- 
surance as  guaran  »ed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  of  i  sound  convalescent- 
treatment  program 

Social  adjustmet  ts  bristle  with  diffi- 
culties. The  handli  appcd  will  be  trained 
for  occupations  so  hat  they  will  be  able 
to  earn  a  decent  Ivellhood  to  prevent 
any  panhandling,  peanut  vending,  or 
apple  selling  whicli  became  such  famil- 
iar scenes  followlni^  World  War  No.  1. 


The  O.  I.  bill  0 


ffuaranteed  loans  u  >  to  $2,000  and  Inter- 
est for  the  first  ye  ir  to  be  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Adminlst^tion.  in  order  to  give 

start. 

for  an  effective  Job- 


the  veteran  a  flying 
The  bill  provides 
counseling  and  en  iployment-placement 
service  within  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  f<  r  veterans. 


A  great  feature 


rights  provides  for 


of  the  bill  which  I 


urged  and  fought  f<  r  in  the  House  is  the 
unemplo3mient-con:  pensation  provision 
which  allows  each  v  eteran  $20  a  week  for 
eacn  week  of  uner  iployment  after  dis- 
charge up  to  52  wee  M.  It  will  give  every 


veteran  who  is  tired,  hardened,  and  cal- 
loused after  discharge  a  chance  to  get 
his  bearings  and  recondition  himself  to 
civilian  life. 

These — employment,  education,  train- 
ing, hospitalization,  loans.  Job-counsel- 
ing, unemployment  Insurance — are  sub- 
stantially the  main  provl.Mons  to  re- 
establish our  veterans  when  they  return 
and  provide  a  solid  foundation  that  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  the  complete  re- 
habilitation of  O.  L  Joe.  This  the  Na- 
tion owes  to  him. 

No  amount  of  money  could  ever  repay 
the  great  sacrifice  made  by  the  flower 
of  American  youth.  We  all  remember— 
and  will  never  forget— Pearl  Harbor.  Ba- 
taan,  Corregldor,  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa, 
Anzlo  beachhead,  D-day.  Thousands 
of  our  gallant  boys  died  so  that  we  might 
live.  Thus,  It  is  clearly  our  responsi- 
bility to  guarantee  these  returning 
servicemen  the  right  to  live,  work,  and 
worship  as  they  believe,  in  a  great  coun- 
try that  has  clearly  proven  in  wartime 
that  by  working  together  we  can  out- 
produce the  world.  And  certainly  we 
have  the  facilities  to  continue  such  pro- 
duction to  rehabilitate  the  world  in  time 
of  peace. 

We  must  not  fail  our  servicemen. 
They  have  not  failed  us. 


Many  Milliont  Prefer  Silver  ai  Money 
Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARItS 

or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or  NCVADA 

IN  THI  KOU8I  CP  REPRE8INTATIVE8 

Wednetday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  StTLUVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Reno,  Nev„  of 
June  8,  1044: 

MAwt  MILLIONS  Mcns  sn.vss  AS  uomx 
BASS— arocxs  DtFLtrn  as  iNovvnut,  vsi 
KxwAtna 

rigurss  relessed  by  tha  War  Produetlon 
Board  show  thst  domestic  Industrlsl  con- 
sumption of  silver  In  1043  totaled  1184)00.000 
ounces.  During  the  same  period  we  Imported 
only  njOOOJOOO  ounces  bacauaa  that  was  all 
the  silver  offered  us  by  foreign  countries. 
Most  of  It  cams  from  South  America,  the 
Wallace  Miner  reports. 

Because  there  U  not  enough  foreign  silver 
at  the  market  price,  industry  is  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  stiver  stocks  In  the  tJnlted 
States  Treasury  and  the  Treasury  supply  is 
being  depleted  faster  than  It  csn  be  built  up. 
Mexican  imports  of  sliver  declined  from  108,- 
000.000  ounces  lo  1942  to  4ft,000,000  otinces  In 
1943. 

The  United  States  controls  tRe  price  of 
silver  and  the  future  of  the  metal  rests  with 
the  United  Nations,  China.  India.  Mexico  and 
many  of  the  South  American  and  European 
countries  favor  sliver  as  their  principal  money 
metal  and  would  no  doubt  welcome  a  gold 
and  silver  money  standard. 

In  a  recent  meeting  In  Mexico  City,  the 
Mexican  Bankers  Association  stated  that  it 
was  the  opinion  that  "silver  is  still  the 
favored  medium  of  exchange  among  nearly 
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half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  and  the 
devaluation  of  sliver  would  bring  alwut  a 
tremendous  upset  among  all  these  millions  of 
people." 

The  association  requests  the  American 
Traasury  "not  to  slier  the  established  price 
wltiiout  having  previously  consulted  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  tha  other  American  cotmtrles." 

The  Mexican  bankers  base  their  valuation 
price  at  $SA  for  gold  and  $1.38  an  ounce  for 
silver. 

Those  coimtrles  which  have  had  the  ex- 
parltnee  of  changing  governments  know  the 
wortblessness  of  psper  money  not  backed  by 
gold  or  sliver.  Silver  coins  would  always  buy 
them  bread  under  any  clrcvunstanoes  wlMn 
paper  money  would  not. 

The  paper  money  now  being  printed  and 
cU-cuiated  by  Germany  and  Japan  will  be 
worthless  after  they  have  lost  the  war,  but 
the  silver  and  gold  coins  the  people  have  been 
able  to  hide  from  the  invaders  will  buy  bread. 

Tba  gold  and  silver  standard  Is,  of  course,  a 
man-made  system  for  the  control  of  money, 
but  no  better  system  has  ever  been  devised 
for  the  purpose.  The  United  Nations  can 
make  it  a  wonderfully  papular  and  successful 
system. 


Facing  the  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  oKio 

IN  THE  HOC8I  OP  REPRZ8KNTATIVSB 

Wedneiday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  re- 
cently, through  the  facilities  of  the 
O.  W.  I.,  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  per- 
mitted to  broadcast  over  the  short-wave 
radio  a  message  to  the  workers  of  Oer- 
many.  I  want  to  commend  the  O.  W.  I. 
for  this  particular  effort  because  it  Is  my 
profound  conviction  that  a  bond  of  un- 
derstanding exists  between  the  workers 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  which 
rises  above  diplomatic  and  political  ef- 
forts toward  international  understand- 
ing. 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  the  real  key- 
note and  spirit  are  emphaslfed  In  the 
•tatement  thst  "It  has  never  been  Amer- 
tes'f  purpose  to  seek  vengeance  against 
Hitler's  unwilling  slaves,  against  the 
common  people  who  were  duped  by  him 
or  forced  to  do  his  bidding  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet."  This  one  statement 
most  emphatically  pronmmces  the  feel- 
ing of  understanding  among  the  work- 
insmen  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
the  spirit  of  Justice  upon  which  the  per- 
manent peace  that  we  seek  must  be 
founded. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Pacuto  ths  Pacts 
(With  Philip  Pearl) 

The  soil  of  Prance  again  Is  being  soalced 
with  blood.  Pate  seems  to  have  ordained  It 
as  the  perennial  battleground  of  freedom. 
Badiophotos  of  our  dead  lying  on  the  beaches 
of  Mormandy  and  of  enemy  dead  strewn  along 
the  highways  to  Cherbourg  remind  us  of  the 
terrible  price  which  human  beings  have  been 
forced  to  pay  through  the  ages  to  be  free  and 
to  stay  free. 

Not  all  the  fighting  la  being  dore  on  the 
battlefields.  Dnpatches  from  neutral  coun- 
tries   report    widespread    strikes    in    Pranca 


against  the  Nasi  overlords  and  even  armed 
uprisings  in  several  Industrial  oommunltlee. 
Many  of  these  workers  will  be  slaughtered  for 
their  daring  resistance  against  their  op- 
pressors. 

Tliis  kind  of  fighting  may  seem  futile  and 
hopeless,  but  In  the  long  run  It  probabl:'  will 
accompltsb  more  toward  the  overthrow  of 
Hitler's  gang  tlian  air  raids  and  frontal  at- 
tacks by  tanks,  artillery,  and  infantry. 

Collapse  of  Hitler's  war  machine  behind  the 
linea— In  Germany  as  well  as  in  Prance  and 
other  occupied  countries — will  end  the  war 
much  sooner  than  an  unaided  military  as- 
sault, even  with  superior  foreee.  This  was 
proved  in  the  last  World  War,  when  Ger- 
many was  forced  to  surrender  because  its  peo- 
ple suddenly  quit  supporting  the  Kaiser's  war 
effort. 

ecaMAMs  rxD  vr  with  hitlib 

Our  hopes  for  ending  this  war  much  sooner 
than  expected  rest  upon  the  belief  that  the 
common  people  of  Gertnany  must  by  now  be 
completely  fed  up  with  Hitler's  lying  prom- 
ises, with  his  terroristic  methods,  and  with 
Xhm  sufferings  which  he  has  tirought  upon 
tham. 

They  must  realise,  as  all  the  world  does, 
that  the  cause  of  the  Nazis  Is  now  hopeless 
and  that  further  resistance  sgalnst  the  United 
Nations  win  only  multiply  tenfold  the  tor- 
rent of  death  and  destruction  pouring  down 
upon  them  relentlessly,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  from  the  skies. 

Can  any  human  beings  endure  indefinitely 
tlie  modern  bolooaust  of  air  bombings  wban 
tbay  no  ionfar  can  hope  for  or  expect  reliaff 

Tbt  workers  of  Germany,  who  were  never 
sold  on  Hitler  and  tuve  served  as  his  unwUl- 
ing  slaves  under  threat  of  execution  or  im- 
prisonment in  concentration  camps,  must  tw 
near  the  brealtlng  point. 

Por  this  reason,  A.  P.  of  L.  President  William 
Green  addressed  a  message  to  them  via  the 
short-wave  radio  facilities  of  O.  W.  I.  a  few 
days  after  the  successful  Invasion  of  Prance 
by  the  Allied  armies  of  liberation.  He  ad- 
vised the  workers  of  Germany  to  stop  work- 
ing and  stop  producing  for  Hitler  and  to  pre- 
pare themMlves  for  the  signal  to  rise  up 
against  him  when  such  action  can  t>e  taken 
with  soma  aseuraaaa  of  success.  That  time 
may  not  ba  far  off  now,  but  an  unplanned 
and  premature  uprising  wotald  tM  unfortu« 
nau.  Tlie  signal  mtist  ba  gives  t>y  Oaneral 
Kisanhower  at  tha  proper  moment, 

TMt  SWOB8  or  rsAS 

The  only  bold  Hitler  still  maintains  over 
tba  workers  of  Oermany  is  fear,  Ha  has  made 
this  swoid  of  faar  a  double  sSfSd  weapon. 
They  fear  his  venjaaaoe  and  they  fear  otu* 
vengeance. 

It  ts  Important,  therefore,  that  we  biaat 
Hitler's  propaganda  regarding  our  motivaa 
aiMl  purpoMs  with  respect  to  the  common 
people  of  Germany. 

All  Americans  are  in  agreement  that  tboaa 
reaponslble  for  ttie  Nasi  atrocities  mtist  be 
punislied  with  utmost  seventy.  Unqtieetion- 
ably,  a  large  proportion  of  German  worlters 
Join  with  us  In  tha  hope  that  this  punish- 
ment can  be  meted  otit  at  an  early  date. 

But  It  never  has  been  America's  purpose  to 
seek  vengeance  against  Hitler's  unwlllinf 
slaves,  against  tha  common  people  wlio  were 
duped  by  him  or  forced  to  do  his  bidding  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Hitler  Is  trying  to  malte  his  people  believe 
that  the  Allied  troops  mtend  to.  put  every 
German  to  death.  Those  Americans  who 
prate  about  a  hard  peace  and  who  profess 
to  regard  every  German  as  a  murderer  are, 
therefore,  playing  right  Into  Hitler's  hands. 

If  we  hope  to  shorten  the  war  by  Inducing 
the  German  people  to  turn  against  Hitler, 
we  must  make  clear  to  the  German  people 
that  such  efforts  on  their  part  will  earn 
mercy  and  consideration  at  our  hands. 

Right  now,  those  Inside  Oermany  who  Icnow 
the  facts — and  the  ntunber  Is  growing  dally— 


reallce  their  only  hope  of  survival  and  sal- 
vation lies  in  a  quick  victory  for  the  United 
Nations.  If  we  slam  that  door  in  their  faeaa, 
they  can  only  go  on  fighting  and  resisting 
with  a  hopeleas  desperation  which  will  not 
change  the  outcome  of  the  war,  but  wUi  delay 
it  and  cost  many  thousands  of  lives. 


James  A.  Farley's  Visit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

or  NBw  Toax 
I^  THS  HOU8K  OF  RXPRBBSNTATTVIS 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  MERRTTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORo,  I  wish  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Batavls 
Times,  Batavla,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  June  1. 
1944: 

jams  a.  raaLST's  nsiT 

One  of  the  piaaaant  and  profltabla  galna 
of  the  summer  are  the  acqualntanoaa  wa 
make.  Polks  are  friendly,  naore  friendly 
after  passing  through  anottier  wlntar.  Such 
was  tha  case  last  Sattirday  when  this  out- 
standing gentleman  of  national  prumlnence 
paid  a  visit  to  Betavla  to  honor  the  editor 
of- this  paper  on  his  fiftieth  anniversary  In 
connection  with  the  printing  Industry.  Tba 
event  took  place  at  the  Stafford  Country 
Otub,  which  was  a  beautiful  setting  for  such 
a  party. 

Mtich  color  was  lent  to  it  through  the  ap- 
paaranoa  of  Mr.  Parley,  a  close  friend  of  long 
standing  of .  the  editor  of  this  paper.  AU 
those  present  knew  what  a  busy  man  Mr. 
Parley  Is.  and  when  he  left  Batavla.  It  was  his 
sixth  straight  night  on  a  Pullman  and  for 
him  taking  the  time  out  to  coma  to  this 
event,  was  another  thing  that  not  alone 
pleased  ourselves  Init  the  many  psopla  who 
attandad  tha  event.  There  were  many  prom- 
inent Republicans  present  and  even  the  Re- 
publicans were  vtry  democratic  and  came 
out  to  greet  tis. 

Appearances  fool  you.  A  fellow  like  Jim 
Parlay  cornea  along  in  an  informal  dress  like 
tha  rest  of  the  folks  and  to  your  surprtsa,  he 
really  Is  somebody.  Often  ttia  loudest  are 
the  least  and  the  homellaat  are  tha  hlgbaae. 
Nature  calls  for  naturalnesa  and  the  moet 
important  are  ustially  tba  laat  in  posing. 
That,  parhsps,  was  tha  opinion  of  many, 
but  we  know  thst  always  they  have  bad  a 
real  admiration  for  Jim  Parley's  name. 

One  who  does  the  »ork  and  sliares  few 
tionors  wtien  the  Job  is  done,  a  pluggar,  be, 
and  a  plodder  and  a  patient  performar,  so 
we  say  that  many  laamad  tba  great  admira- 
tion for  Jim  Parley  t)acatisa  ha  is  one  of  thoea 
who  has  always  carried  the  load  and  brought 
his  jMUtymto  pleasant  placca.  Palthful  ia 
his  name  and  loyal  is  his  nature.  It  waa 
really  typical  and  pretty  to  see  the  friends 
that  Jim  Parley  made.  Perhape  that  Is  bis 
great  gift,  because  all  who  met  blm  at  the 
BaUvUi  Club  prior  to  thU  event  showed  him 
much  respect. 

It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Parley  that  be  never 
forgets  a  friend,  which  was  proven  on  tills 
occasion  to  come  this  distance  to  pay  bla 
respects  to  the  editor  of  the  Times.  As  far 
aa  we  are  personally  concerned,  we  thank 
blm  for  his  presence  and  we  would  like  to 
tell  our  friends  that  he  has  an  amazing 
memory — so  much  sagacity  he  shows  whlcli 
Is  almost  more  tlian  human  and  we  Imow, 
to  our  many  friends  who  bad  not  meet  him. 
it  was  a  pleasure  and  that  be  left  an  im- 
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oC  k  Tery  Interesting,  natural  man — 
rightly  namad. 

He  is  admUed  by  all  for  bla  uprightneea 
moA  hia  honesty.  The  irorda  oX  truth  he 
■pe«ka.  the  fair  way  he  has  always  dealt  with 
Uks  public  tn  his  high  political  activities, 
and  his  honesty  of  purpose.  Few  men  like 
htm  are  llrlng  today,  so  that  Is  him,  Jim 
Farley,  the  man. 


FUf  Oay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  •uaaacHrscTTs 

IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
Flag  Day.  a  day  set  apart  to  commemo- 
rate the  adoption  of  our  National  Ban- 
ner and  celebrate  its  glory  and  inspira- 
tion. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  whose  silken 
foMs  salute  the  American  skies  from  a 
hundred  thousand  staffs  today,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Nation,  the  insignia  of  its 
power  and  authority,  the  emblem  that 
brings  to  our  minds  a  vision  of  the  Re- 
public's greatness  and  to  our  hearts  a 
new  dedication  to  its  service.  At  home 
or  abroad  the  sight  of  thai  flag  of  beauty 
with  Its  significant  stars  and  stripes  is 
to  every  American  an  assurance  of  peace 
and  protection,  of  freedom  and  faith,  of 
safety  anJ  security,  and  as  it  waves  in 
the  free  air  of  heaven  it  wakes  in  the 
breast  the  loyalty  of  the  citizen  and  the 
pride  in  our  country  and  its  glorious  mis- 
sion on  earth,  and  its  bravery  and  beauty 
are  a  call  to  patriotic  duty  and  devotion. 

Nevertheless  with  all  its  appeal,  with 
all  its  associations,  with  all  the  heroic 
deeds  it  recalls  and  the  historic  memories 
it  revives,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
flag  of  our  country,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  is  after  aU  only  a  sign,  a  symbol, 
an  emblem  of  something  greater,  higher, 
nobler — the  United  States  of  America, 
the  greatest  Republic  on  earth,  the  fair- 
est effort  made  by  men  to  bring  Justice, 
humanity,  equality,  and  freedom  to  the 
race,  and  frame  it  in  a  scheme  of  human 
government.  In  honoring  the  flag,  in 
our  Insistence  that  it  shall  be  treated 
with  respect  by  all  our  citizens  on  all  oc- 
casions because  of  its  symbolism  and 
slgnlflcance.  in  demanding  that  it  be 
trcptad  with  a  usage  commensurate  with 
the  ivkte  and  power,  the  dignity  and  de- 
corum it  represents,  we  must  remember 
that  back  of  the  flag  is  the  fatherland, 
the  Nation. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is  a  symbol  of 
our  country  and  not  a  synonym  for  it. 
The  flag  and  the  fatherland  march  down 
the  years  together:  and  while  we  honor 
the  flag  and  hail  it  with  patriotic  emo- 
tion, our  duty  and  devotion,  our  sacrifice 
and  service,  must  be  given  to  the  Repub- 
hc.  to  the  land  that  has  given  to  the 
world  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
iwvle.  for  the  people.  This  is  an  age  of 
unrest,  an  age  marked  by  much  shallow- 
ness and  superficiality:  of  much  talking 
and  Uttle  thinking;   and  here  in  this 


magnificent  count:  y  of  ours  there  is  too 
easy  an  acceptance  of  the  shadow  for  the 
substance,  of  the  Dromise  for  the  per- 
formance and  a  gr(  wing  habit  of  evading 
the  realities  and  i  esponsibilities  of  our 
citizenship  and  the  obligations  we  owe 
to  good  govemmer  t.  It  is  not  sufficient 
answer  to  the  call  to  public  duty,  to  the 
need  of  maintaining  good  government, 
and  the  correction  of  the  evils  that  creep 
into  public  admini  tration.  to  hail  it  and 
cheer  it,  and  to  sJ  lelter  oui-selves  in  its 
folds,  while  evils  5  flBict  the  government 
It  is  the  emblem  of.  Patriotism  is  a  work 
of  conscience  and  ;onduct  that  calls  for 
service  and  sacrifl;e  that  will  keep  our 
country  free  from  peril  and  disaster  in 
peace  and  war.  F  ig-fiapping,  shouting, 
cheers  and  unthincing  emotions  do  not 
constitute  patriotic  m.  No  land  was  ever 
saved  by  the  lunt  s  and  tongues  of  its 
people;  and  when  teople  convince  them- 
selves that  shouti  ig  is  the  whole  duty 
of  American  citizei  is  the  flag  ceases  to  be 
an  emblem  of  hon  )r,  and  the  country  is 
in  danger. 

Every  rightly  constituted  American 
loves  and  honors  t  le  flag  of  his  country; 
it  has  been  in  th  )  forefront  of  all  his 
country's  triumphs ;  it  has  emerged  from 
disaster  and  defeat  when  they  have  come, 
without  stain  or  d  shonor;  and  the  stif- 
fering  and  sacriflc ;  of  the  long  years  of 
the  Nation's  life  hi  ve  endeared  it  to  the 
American  heart.  '  ?o  love  and  honor  the 
flag  is  a  passion  of  every  American  worth 
his  salt;  and  because  of  this  consuming 
passion  he  is  open  to  the  arts  and  crafts 
of  the  traitors  anc  rascals  in  the  Amer- 
ican community.  '  rho  degrade  and  dis- 
honor our  beautij  ul  symbol  of  Ameri- 
canism by  floutinf  the  American  flag, 
behind  whose  ambLsh  they  plot  the  de- 
struction of  American  liberty,  the  per- 
version of  America  n  principle,  the  nulli- 
flcation  of  the  Anerican  Constitution 
and  the  end  of  thit  peace,  Justice,  and 
equality  that  hav;  made  our  country 
what  it  is.  This  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
that  grows  out  of  tie  conduct  that  makes 
the  worship  of  the  flag  the  supreme  duty 
of  an  American,  instead  of  making  the 
respect  and  honor  we  give  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  subordinat;  to  the  preservation 
of  our  Oovernmert  and  its  principles, 
which  is  the  first  d'  ity  of  the  real  patriot. 

War,  as  a  rule,  co  nes  imexpectedly,  like 
a  flash  of  lightnln  :  from  the  skies:  and 
while  untoward  e  ents  have  led  up  to 
war,  the  declaratio  1  itself  has  come  sud- 
denly and  has  usu  Edly  found  us  unpre- 
pared; and  that  alse  economy  which 
puts  off  the  day  of  preparation  and  that 
delusive  folly  that  seeks  to  convince  us 
that  war  will  never  ;ome  again  have  com- 
bined in  all  our  h  story  to  increase  the 
horrors  of  war  anl  multiply  the  waste 
ot  human  Ufe  ami  treasure  when  the 
battle  is  on. 

War  is  the  horror  of  national  life,  peace 
is  the  normal  cond  tion  of  the  country's 
days,  and  because  \  e  have  found  no  way 
yet  to  avoid  war,  Ihe  conmion  sense  of 
America  demands  t  lat  we  put  the  senti- 
mentallsm  and  thecry  of  visionaries  and 
dreamers  behind  u4  and  by  serious  and 
practical  measures  srepare  ourselves  for 
the  inevitable.  Ai  lerica  loves  peace — 
conscious  of  its  stn  ngth,  power,  and  re- 


sources of  men  and 


money,  it  seeks  quar- 


rel with  no  nation — and  for  the  honor 
of  the  land  and  flag  it  meets  the  weak 
with  justice  and  consideration  and  the 
powerful  with  confidence  and  dignity; 
but  it  has  learned  that  the  country  that 
is  rich  and  peaceful  and  unprepared  is 
never  safe  from  the  encroachments  of 
the  powers  that  are  predatory  and  pre- 
pared and  seeking  imperial  domination. 

Brief  as  the  years  of  war  have  been  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation  they  have  placed  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  years  of  peace.  The 
waste  of  war  has  arrested  the  onward 
march  of  the  Nation,  it  has  crippled  in- 
dustry, handicapped  commerce,  multi- 
plied misery,  and  made  life  harder  for 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  practical  and  sensible  thing  to 
do  is  to  so  prepare  ourselves  in  peace  that 
the  powers  that  prey  will  hesitate  long 
before  they  strike. 

Flag  waving  is  folly  when  it  becomes  a 
substitute  for  practical  patriotism,  it  is 
treason  when  it  is  made  an  excuse  to 
cover  up  weakness  and  unpreparedness. 

We  must  never  permit  the  flag  of  our 
country  to  be  made  the  rallying  place  of 
sham  patriotism  or  the  emblem  of  trea- 
son and  betrayal.  Under  that  beautiful 
flag  the  brave  and  true  have  served  and 
sacrificed,  fought  and  died;  Jt  has  ever 
been  as  a  pillar  of  smoke  by  day  and  of 
flame  by  night  to  the  armies  of  freedom. 
It  was  consecrated  by  the  labor  and  wis- 
dom of  Washington  and  his  heroic  sol- 
diers; it  was  held  aloft  by  Lincoln  and 
the  armies  of  liberation  in  the  battles 
that  freed  the  slave  and  preserved  the 
Union;  it  fluttered  in  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  the  titanic  First  World  War 
and  was  borne  in  triumph  from  Chateau 
Thierry  to  the  Argonne;  and  it  has  be- 
come to  all  the  world  and  its  people,  par 
excellence,  the  symbol  of  free  govern- 
ment and  free  people. 

Honor  and  salute  the  flag  of  America; 
keep  it  sweet  and  clean  from  the  soil 
and  stain  of  the  secret  plotter,  the  slink- 
ing conspirator,  and  the  nocturnal 
traitor.  Hold  it  aloft  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  proclaim  it  the  oriflamme  of  lib- 
erty, equahty,  and  good  government;  and 
add  to  its  honor  and  acclaim  by  adding 
to  the  honor,  greatness,  and  fame  of  the 
Republic  whose  emblem  it  is.   - 

Honor  the  American  flag  and  bring  It 
the  unbought  honor  of  the  world  by  mak- 
ing the  honor  of  the  American  Republic 
secure  and  stainless  by  our  service  and 
devotion.  As  long  as  that  splendid  flag 
waves  over  a  country  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  by  the  people,  admin- 
istered in  the  spirit  of  the  fathers  and 
sustained  in  the  loyalty  and  honor  of  its 
citizens,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  salute 
the  heavens  in  honor,  secure  in  the  faith 
of  its  people. 

The  American  flag  is  one  to  follow, 
to  flght  for,  to  fall  for,  if  need  be.  for 
it  symbolizes  in  its  folds  and  its  history 
a  record  of  work  well  done  for  the  liber- 
ation of  a  world  from  age-old  wrong, 
the  rescue  of  a  race  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  kings  and  conquerors,  the  sev- 
ering of  a  people  from  the  corrosions 
of  leudal  systems  and  the  degradation 
of  hereditary  nile.  With  its  unfold- 
ing to  the  free  skies  of  America  that 
glorious  flag  told  to  the  earth  that  a 
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new  dispensation  had  come  to  men,  which 
was  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  seed  sowed 
on  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  when  He  died 
who  came  to  liberate  the  souls  of  men. 

Salute  the  flag  of  America,  the  ssrmbol 
of  libeity.  Hail  it  and  honor  it,  and  so 
live  in  loyalty  and  serve  in  allegiance 
that  none  can  stain  or  dishonor  it. 


H«f  Price  CeiHsfs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  nVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoro,  I 
include  the  following  resolutions: 

raiCZ  DMCallCtNATIOIf   AGAINST  NOanOASTSKN 
IN  ISAM  A    HOGS 

Whereas  W.  F.  A.  hog  price  ceilings  for  the 
northeastern  Indiana  area  are  10  cents  per 
hiindredweight  lower  than  are  the  ceilings  for 
the  central  Indiana  area;  and 

Whereas  the  hogs  from  the  two  areas  are 
rnnrtgnni  largely  to  the  same  eastern  paek- 
eia;  md 

Whereas  the  hogs  from  the  two  areas  are 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  grade  and  quality; 
and 

Whereas  the  freight  rates  from  the  two 
areas  to  slaughterers  are  practically  Identi- 
cal; and 

Whereas  W.  F.  A.  ceilings  are  said  to  have 
been  determined  on  the  market  histories  of 
the  respective  areas,  indicating  a  long-time 
discrimination  against  the  northeastern  In- 
diana area:  Be  It  hereby 

Resolrxd,  That  we,  the  undersigned  meov- 
bers  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agrictilture  War  Board,  for  Allen  County,  Ind., 
petition  the  Federal  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, the  War  Food  Administration,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Purdue  University  Agrl- 
culttiral  Experiment  Station  to  (1)  establish 
the  cause  or  causes  for  discrimination  In 
price  agatnst  hogs  marketed  from  the  north- 
eastern Indiana  area,  and  (2)  that  State  and 
Federal  agencies  with  authority  take  the  nec- 
essary action  to  correct  and  eliminate  said 
discrimination  Is  p.  Ice  eeillngs  and  market 
practices;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  submitted  to  all  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies concerned,  to  other  county  U.  8.  D.  A. 
war  boards  ot  the  area  and  to  the  press. 

RsmT  J.   KOUOSTEN, 

Chnimian.  County  Ayrioultuml 
Adfuttment  Ataociatioit, 
A.  LtSGH  BowiM, 

Field  Superviaor, 
Farm  Security  Administration. 
Rot  W.  Lnrr. 
Field  Ayent.  Albion  Production 
credit  Ataociation, 
O.  V.  Kmunt.. 
County  Agent.  Cooperative 
Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Unanimously  adopted,  June  6.  1944.  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

SVASION    or    boo    MAaKXnNQ    BZSULATIONS 

Whereas  we.  the  undersigned,  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  others,  acting  under  in- 
structions from  our  superior  officers,  In  1943 
urged  farmers  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of 
pork  production  as  a  patriotic  duty,  assured 


tliat  they  would  at  least  receive  the  Federal 
W.  F.  A.  floor  price  for  their  hogs;  and 

Whereas  farmers  did  re^;>ond  by  producing 
for  the  1943-44  market  one  of  the  county's 
largest  bog  crops;  and 

Whereas  farmers  in  marketing  their  crop 
have  been  forced  to  accept  prices  much  below 
the  floor  price  established  for  the  area  and 
promised  them  by  the  Ooverimient;  and 

Whereas  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  unusual,  unorthodox  and  unethical 
practices  on  the  pert  of  buyers  in  their 
(buyers)  eflort  to  bypass  the  intent  of  the 
floor  regulations;  and 

Whereas  pork  products  are  retailed  to  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  prices 
independent  of  prices  paid  to  the  farmer; 
and 

Whereas  packers  are  subsidized  11.30  per 
cwt.  on  all  pork  products  slaughtered  (re- 
gardless of  weights)  to  enable  them  to  pay 
floor  prices  or  better  for  live  hogs;  be  it  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  undersigned  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture War  Bonds  for  Allen  County,  Ind., 
petition  the  respective  Federal  authorities  in 
charge — 

1.  To  keep  faith  with  hog  producers  by 
making  the  support  prices  apply  to  all 
weights  of  hogs,  thereby  eliminating  "floor 
dodging." 

2.  To  provide  that  packers  who  reaort  to 
unusual  practices  not  common  prior  to  floor 
regvilatlons.  thereby  securing  unusual  shrink 
in  weight  or  otherwise  evading  the  Intent 
of  the  floor's  objective,  be  made  to  disqualify 
themselves  for  subsidy  pa3mients  In  so  doing. 

8.  To  investigate  the  hog  marketing  system 
In  this  area;  to  withhold  subsidies  past  due 
from  all  packers  who  have  in  any  way  evaded, 
or  colluded  with  others  to  evade  the  intent 
and  piirpose  of  the  floor;  and  to  make  the 
withholding  retroactive  on  all  such  evasion 
purchases;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  War  Food  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  this  eovmty,  the  National  and  State 
U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Boards,  the  U.  8.  D.  A.  Wax 
Boards  of  other  counties  In  this  marketing 
area  and  to  the  press. 

HKNKT    J.    KOUCSRTXN, 

Chairman,  County  Agricultural 

Adfuetment  Aasoeiation. 
A.  Lbch  Bownf, 

Field  Supervisor,  Farm 
Security  Administration. 
Rot  W.  Lnrr, 
Field  Agent.  Albion  Production 

Credit  Association. 

C.    V.    KIMMXTJ., 

County  Agent.  Cooperativ* 
Agriculture  Extension  Service. 

Unanimously  adopted,  June  6,  1B44,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 


H.  R.48S3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MSW  TOBK 

m  THE  houob  op  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  KEOGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  at  th«  thirty-ninth  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Municipal  Finance  Officers 
Association  of  the  United  States  and 


Canada  held  recently  at  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
I  am  inserting  this  in  the  Racoao  since 
the  subject  matter  of  the  resolution  is 
included  in  the  biU  (H.  R.  4883)  which 
I  introduced  on  May  25, 1944,  and  which 
has  for  its  purpose  extending  retirement 
pension  and  annuity  payments  up  to  $1,- 
440  a  year: 

Wtoertsa  there  are  In  operation  In  the 
United  States  many  Bute  and  municipal  re- 
tirement and  benefit  systems  for  public  em- 
ployees maintained  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
taxes  levied  against  local  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Income  tax  now  cuts 
deeply  into  the  Income  which  these  beue- 
flciarles  receive,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  their 
BOle  and  only  means  of  support,  and  which 
Income  they  cannot  generally  supplement  to 
offset  the  rising  cost  of  living  because  of  their 
advanced  age  or  disablement;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  d««med  it  wise  and  )vist  to  exempt  from 
taxation  the  pensions  received  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
World  War  Veterans'  Act,  and  similar  benevo- 
lent legislation,  and  many  States  have  ex- 
empted allowances  or  pensions  paid  by  the 
United  States  from  the  application  of  their 
State  income-tax  laws:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public 
employee  retirement  administration  of  tha 
Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  at  its  annual  conference  now  being 
held  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  8th  day  of  June 
1944,  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  of  tha 
United  States  to  amend  the  Federal  income- 
tax  law  so  that  It  wiU  provide  that  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  gross  Income,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  income-tax  computation,  all  annuity, 
pension,  or  retirement  Income  up  to  $1,440 
in  any  year  which  any  participant  or  his 
beneficiary  shall  receive  thro\igh  a  legally  cre- 
ated and  established  retirement,  pension,  or 
annuity  system,  or  by  any  combination  there- 
of, by  reason  of  service  rendered  to  any  State 
or  municipality  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  director  of  this 
association  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed,  to 
forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  chair- 
man and  each  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to 
the  chairman  and  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  Initiate  or  support  proper 
legislation  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
and  Intent  of  this  resolution. 


Baer  FieM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  nrauMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  when  I 
was  recently  privileged  to  make  a  visit  to 
Baer  Field,  the  air  base  in  Port  Wayne, 
Ind..  I  was  guided  over  ground  that  had 
been  familiar  to  me  for  many  years. 
During  the  period  of  my  early  familiar- 
ity with  the  area,  however,  it  had  pre- 
sented quite  a  different  picture.  There 
today  an  air  base  is  humming  with  ac- 
tivity where  before — not  many  years 
ago— were  farms  and  fields.  There  to- 
day are  smooth,  paved  nmways  over 
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whicb  mighty  planes  skim  speedily  along: 
where  before  were  lanes  and  paths  which 
knew  only  the  trot  of  horses'  hooves  and 
the  trundle  of  wagon  wheels.  There  to- 
day are  huge  bangars  and  busy  admin- 
istration bqMlBfs  where  once  were 
Xricndly  hoiuei  and  big  red  bams.  The 
panage  of  time  and  our  amazing  scien- 
tific achieveaaita  have  wrought  a  tre- 
mendous transformation  on  this  land  I 
knew  so  well,  and  as  I  was  Introduced 
to  the  efficient  and  varied  activities  now 
carried  on  at  this  vitally  important  base, 
I  found  It  hard  to  believe  that  not  so 
long  ago  I  had  driven  in  horse  and  buggy 
over  this  ground  on  many  occasions  to 
make  professional  calls  on  the  farms 
that  once  flourished  on  these  acres. 
And  not  so  long  ago  I  had  played  and 
hunted  through  the  woods  where  now 
are  busy  offices  and  barracks.  Little  did 
I  then  dream  that  in  a  few  short  years 
mighty  birds  of  war  would  be  thunder- 
ing over  this  once  quiet,  rustic  ground. 

It  was  in  August  1940.  that  citizens 
of  Port  Wasme  began  working  on  a 
project  to  bring  an  air  base  to  the  city. 
In  November  1940.  Mayor  Harry  W.  Baals 
was  notified  by  Army  Air  Corps.  Wash- 
ington, that  construction  would  begin  in 
the  spring  of  1941.  A  site  southwest 
of  Fort  Wayne  was  purchased  by  the 
dtjr,  and  Baer  Field  came  Into  being. 

named  for  a  World  War  No.  1  hero. 
Baer  Field  has  from  its  Inception  played 
a  moat  important  role  in  World  War 
No.  2.  Originally  designed  as  a  pursuit- 
ship  base,  the  field  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Air  Forces  In  March  1 94 1 .  The  first 
plane  landed  at  the  field  in  August 
1941 — by  accident.  A  member  of  the 
Thirty-first  Pursuit  Group  on  a  cross- 
country flight  got  lost  and  landed  on' 
the  field  while  it  was  still  under  con- 
•t  ruction. 

The  field's  first  commanding  officer 
was  Col.  fi.  A  Lohman.  Self  ridge  Field, 
Mich..  Langley  Field.  Va..  and  Camp  Lee. 
Va..  supplied  the  original  complement 
Of  men  stationed  at  the  base.  In  Sep- 
tember 1941,  Colonel  Lohman  was  as- 
signed to  Langley  Field.  Va.,  as  com- 
manding officer.  He  was  followed  as 
base  commander  by  MaJ.  James  Ferry 
and  Lt.  Col.  Peter  B.  Sk^se. 

The  first  group  of  pursuit  ships.  P-39's, 
arrived  at  Baer  Field  a  few  days  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and  left  a  few  days  after 
December  7  to  make  an  outstanding 
name  for  themselves  both  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  South  Pacific  areas. 
Base  commanding  officer  at  this  time  was 
Lt.  Col.  Ulysses  G.  Jones. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Thirty-first 
Pursuit  Group,  two  more  pursuit  groups 
were  based  at  the  field.  On  January  1, 
1942.  Col.  Douglas  B.  Netherwood  was 
named  commanding  officer. 

In  September  1942.  Baer  Field  became 
part  of  the  Third  Air  Force  as  a  base  for 
the  famed  B-26  bombers.  During  this 
period  the  mission  of  the  base  was  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  since  it  was  at 
this  field  that  the  final  processing  of  the 
bombers  for  overseas  duty  took  place. 
The  field  was  only  a  few  hours  from  the 
actual  front  in  terms  of  air  travel  as  the 
•hips  made  only  one  stop  from  the  field 
before  they  were  actually  involved  in 
combat.    An  incredible  record  of  action 


against  the  enemy  was  marked  up  by  the 
planes  which  left  he  field,  among  which 
were  such  famous  |ships  as  the  Coughin' 
Coffin. 

The  field  remaihed  a  B-26  base  until 
March  1943.  wher  the  I  Troop  Carrier 
Command  took  o\er  the  post,  although 
B-26's  were  proceed  until  April  1943, 
's  arrived. 

Organized  in  1  !ss  than  2  years  to 
transport  parachv  te,  glider,  and  other 
air-landing  troops  as  well  as  equipment, 
and  to  evacuate  the  wounded,  planes 
and  pilots  of  the  r.  C.  C.  have  partici- 
pated in  combat  o  terations  in  every  ma- 
jor war  theater. 

From  the  incept  on  of  the  I  Troop  Car- 
rier Command,  Ba  ;r  Field  has  played  an 
extremely  signiflct  nt  role  in  the  process- 
ing, equipping,  md  maintaining  of 
T.  C.  C.  ships. 

The  present  bise  commander.  Col. 
Robert  L.  Copsey,  came  to  the  field  In 
October  1942.  froi  i  the  Springfield  de- 
pot, Springfield,  [11.  Colonel  Copsey's 
background  in  avli  tion  goes  back  to  1917, 
when  he  became  8  flying  officer  at  Kelly 
Field,  Tex.  He  is  a  native  of  Wyoming, 
and  his  Army  care  er  includes  11  years  in 
the  National  Gu  ird.  Associated  with 
aviation  since  19;  7,  he  is  a  member  of 
two  noted  flying  c  ubs,  the  Master  Pilots 
and  the  Early  Bir  s,  which  is  a  group  of 
aviators  who  fle\?  before  the  entry  of 
the  United  SUtes  nto  World  War  No.  1. 

The  base  orgar  lation  under  Colonel 
Copsey  performed  its  all-Important  role 
of  maintaining  thi  base  and  its  services 
and  equipment  w  th  a  high  degree  of 
success.  As  the  cc  ordlnating  agency  be- 
tween the  Troop  Carrier  Command  and 
the  Air  Service  Co  mmand,  the  unit  per- 
formed a  most  Im  wrtant  mission  In  the 
carrying  out  of  tl  e  work  performed  by 
the  subdepot  for  t  le  T.  C.  C. 

The  first  recepti(  n  and  final  phase  unit 
was  set  up  as  a  ieparate  unit  at  Baer 
Field  in  April  194i  under  Maj.  Richard 
E.  Pfeimig.  acting  commanding  officer. 
The  original  purposes  of  the  reception 
center  were  the  refceptlon  and  classifica- 
tion of  all  persornel  initially  assigned 
to  the  T.  C.  C;  insj  ection  and  completion 
of  all  personnel  records;  basic  training 
and  reassignment  of  personnel  to  other 
T.  C.  C.  bases  and  mits.  The  final  phase 
unit  had  the  miss  on  of  fully  equipping 
tactical  units,  com  lat  crews,  and  planes; 
the  ins -iection  of  i  ombat  crew  members 
for  proficiency;  irspection  and  comple- 
tion of  personnel  records;  inspection  of 
planes  for  modifloation  for  designated 
theaters;  first  and  second  echelon  of 
maintenance;  anl  familiarization  of 
combat  crew  menbers  with  overseas 
flight  routes  and  i  ommunication  proce- 
dures. 

In  October  1943  the  reception  center 
was  closed,  and  Cc  .  Samuel  J.  Davis  be- 
came commandini  officer  of  the  Final 
Phase  Unit.  The  t  nd  of  March  1944  saw 
the  Final  Phase  I  nit  merged  with  the 
onder  Colonel  Copsey 
now  the  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  Ariiy  Air  Forces  Unit. 

The  flfth  subde  x)t,  which  had  been 
under  the  Air  Se  -vice  Command  unta 
January  1.J944,  wien  it  became  part  of 
Command,  has  played 


base  organization 
to  become  what  is 


the  Troop  Carrier 


a  major  role  in  tl  la  tending  out  of  the 


planes  and  equipment  playing  a  vital  rolt 
in  the  present-day  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  depot,  composed  in  the  main  of  ci- 
vilian employees,  processed  and  equipped 
through  Its  engineering,  supply,  and  sig- 
nal sections  planes  which  have  gone  to 
all  parts  o*^  the  globe  to  perform  their 
missions. 

Today,  after  almost  a  year  of  service 
to  the  Troop  Carrier  Command  the 
Eight  Hundred  and  Sixth  Army  Air  Force 
Unit  of  Baer  Field  represents  a  highly 
efficient,  closely  coordinated  working 
organization.  Combining  all  the  work 
formerly  performed  by  the  subdepot,  the 
final  phase  unit,  and  the  base  organiza- 
tion, it  represents  in  terms  of  the  func- 
tions performed  an  all-important  part 
of  the  Troop  Carrier  Command.  Re- 
cently commended  by  Brig.  Gen.  Fred- 
erick W.  Evans,  commanding  general  of 
the  First  Troop  Carrier  Command,  for 
its  splendid  accomplishment  in  meeting 
a  processing  directive,  the  personnel  of 
Baer  Field  is  today  ready  to  carry  out  its 
future  tasks,  confident  that  these  tasks 
will  be  performed  with  the  same  high 
degree  of  success  that  has  marked  its 
work  in  the  past. 

The  original  land  area  of  the  base  was 
741.95  acres  and  has  been  Increased 
284.39  acres  to  make  a  total  of  1,026.34 
acres.  The  total  construction  cost  to 
date  is  approximately  $10,000,000. 

There  are  six  hangars  at  the  field,  one 
150  by  400  feet,  three  120  by  75  feet,  and 
two  130  by  320  feet.  Since  the  original 
design  of  the  field  was  for  a  fighter  plane 
base,  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  runways  when  the 
bombers  and  C-47*s  arrived.  At  present 
the  runways  are  heavy  enough  to  hold 
every  type  of  aircraft  In  existence. 

The  entire  area  now  occupied  by  bar- 
racks, offices,  and  so  forth,  was  originally 
completely  wooded  and  had  to  be  cleared 
before  construction  could  be  started.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  255  buildings 
on  the  post  although  the  post  has  never 
been  completed  and  construction  still 
continues. 

The  field  is  like  a  small  city.  It  main- 
tains its  own  water  plant,  which  is  fully 
automatic  and  produces  100  gallons  per 
capita  per  day  and  can  accommodate 
10,000  persons.  It  has  its  own  fire  de- 
partment, which  has  grown  from  one 
truck  to  a  size  comparable  to  that  of  a 
city  with  10,000  population  and  includes 
a  crash  truck  on  duty  24  hours  a  day. 
The  field  has  its  own  theaters,  stores, 
heating  facilities,  police  department,  and 
so  forth.  The  only  facilities  derived 
from  Fort  Wayne  are  electrical,  tele- 
phone, and  laundry  facilities. 

Baer  Feld  is  a  typical  example  of  an 
Army  air  base.  Its  men  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  represent 
every  type  of  military  skill  and  occupa- 
tion necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
such  a  base.  In  May  1943  the  first  con- 
tingent of  WAC's  arrived,  and  today  are 
represented  In  almost  every  section  of 
the  field.  They  work  side  by  side  with 
men  in  communications,  driving,  hos- 
pital work,  and  as  office  and  adminis- 
trative technicians,  supply  workers,  en- 
tertainment directors,  mechanics,  radio 
operators,  and  so  forth. 
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The  Five  Hundred  and  Seventy-first 
Army  Air  Force  Band  at  Baer  neld  is 
one  of  the  best-known  military  organ- 
izations of  its  kind  in  the  entire  Midwest 
area.  Its  weekly  dance  orchestra  brosul- 
cast  "Baer  Field  calling,"  as  well  as  its 
military  band  broadcasts,  are  heard  by 
thousands  from  one  of  Indiana's  largest 
radio  stations.  The  military  band  plays 
for  all  reviews,  formal  retreats,  and 
other  military  occasions.  The  dance  or- 
chestra plays  for  numerous  occasions.  In- 
cluding a  weekly  dance  at  the  Fort 
Wayne  Servicemen's  Club. 

The  civilian  personnel  of  Baer  Field 
has  from  the  opening  of  the  field  played 
a  major  role  in  the  success  of  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  mission  of  the  post.  Work- 
ing in  skilled  technical  capacities  in  the 
subdepot  organization,  as  well  as  in  many 
and  varied  administrative  capacities,  the 
civilian  population  of  the  field  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  field.  Not  the  least 
of  Its  Jobs  is  the  maintaining  of  the  up- 
keep and  facilities  of  the  field  under  the 
direction  of  the  post  engineers. 

The  military  personnel  at  Baer  Field 
have  expressed  themselves  as  being  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  receiving  the  finest 
type  of  hospitality  from  the  cltiaens  ol 
Fort  Wajme.  At  the  Service  Men's  Cen- 
ter, 600,000  soldiers  have  found  a  home 
away  from  home.  The  Service  Men's 
Center  sponsors  all  types  of  entertain- 
ment. Including  2  weekly  radio  shows— 
the  Famsworth  Firing  Line  broadcast 
and  the  Baer  Field  dance  orchestra. 
These  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  field.  The  U.  8.  O. 
maintains  a  center  In  downtown  Fort 
Wayne  as  well  as  a  lounge  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania railroad  station.  Free  movie 
tickets  are  available  to  military  person- 
nel, and  the  entire  city  has  Joined  in 
offering  hospitable  entertainment  to 
Baer  Field. 

The  record  established  by  Baer  Field 
since  Its  opening  is  an  iinposing  one. 
Approximately  300  B-26  bombers  were 
processed  at  the  field  and  left  there  to 
deal  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
Axis.  Approximately  2,500  cargo- type 
planes  have  left  the  field  since  the  Troop 
Carrier  Command  took  over  the  post. 
Countless  thousands  of  parts  have  been 
manufactured  and  repaired  at  the  field 
since  its  establishment. 

The  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the  part 
played  by  Baer  Field  in  today's  conflict. 
Its  contribution  Is  Immeasurable. 


I  Am  Old  Glory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOBMIA 
ZN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  elderly  citizens  of 
IjOS  Angeles,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  poem  which  he  has  written  entitled: 


I  AX  OLD  CLOBT 

(By  Prank  B.  Hewitt,  72  years  of  age) 

For  mora  than  aight  sc(X«  yaara.  I  have  been 
the  banner  of  hope  and  treedom  for 
generation  after  generation  of  America. 

I  represent  the  Ideals,  aspirations,  and  his- 
tory of  our  people. 

I  engender  a  feeling  of  patriotism  and  re- 
spect. 

I  was  bom  amid  the  first  flames  of  America's 
fight  for  freedom 

X  MB  the  symbol  of  a  coimtry  that  has  grown 
from  a  Uttle  nation  of  a  group  of  13 
colonies  to  a  united  nation  of  48  sover- 
eign States. 

I  am  the  symbol  of  every  right  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people;  having  been 
planted  firmly  on  the  high  pinnacle  of 
American  faith,  my  gently  fiutterlng 
folds  have  proved  an  inspiration  to  un- 
told millions. 

My  beauty  of  truth  files  over  the  capitols  at 
all  our  States — over  our  county  court- 
houses and  our  public  schools  signify- 
ing education  and  the  administration 
of  Justice. 

I  fly  perpetually  over  our  National  Capitol  as 
a  sign  of  national  perpetuity. 

Men  have  led  me  Into  battles  with  unwaver- 
ing courage,  peoples  have  looked  up  to 
me  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity,  in 
this  citizens  might  continue  to  enjoy 
the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, which  have  been  granted  to  every 
Amarloan  as  the  heritage  of  free  men. 

I  represent  the  law  of  the  land.  I  reflect  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  and  patriotism  of 
this  great  land  of  opportunity. 

I  believe  In  tolerance.  I  stand  out  as  a  badge 
of  the  Nation's  greatness  and  the  em< 
blem  of  destiny. 

At  a  time  like  this  when  Suropean  mon- 
arehlea,  kingdoms,  and  republics  are 
In  constant  change  and  orumblli^,  I 
as  your  great  flag — the  American  Flag- 
have  a  greater  dignity,  a  greater  sig- 
nificance, a  greater  purpose  than  ever 
before. 

So  long  as  men  love  liberty  more  than  life 
Itself,  so  long  as  they  treasure  the 
priceless  privileges  brought  about  by 
the  sacrifice  of  human  blood  of  our 
forefathers,  so  long  as  the  principles 
of  truth,  Justice,  and  charity  for  all 
remain  deeply  rooted  in  human  hearts, 
I  shall  continue  to  be  the  enduring 
banner  of  the  t7nlted  States  of  America. 


Freedom's  Flaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or  mvAOA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  tixc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Postmasters  Gazette,  Mount  Morris, 
HI.,  of  June  1944: 

ntXEDOM'S  rLAQ 

I  am  the  American  flag.  For  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  I  have  been  the  light  of 
the  world,  the  hope  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  loathes  tyranny  and  loves  liberty,  who 
has  a  horror  of  slavery  and  to  whom  free- 
dom is  dearer  than  life  Itself.  Born  in  the 
fiames  of  the  American  Revolution  when  the 
brave  men  and  noble  women  of  the  Thirteen 
straggling  C!olonies.  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
wrested  democracy  from  the  mailed  fist  of 


oppression,  I  have  been  the  hope  of  the  world 
and  the  symbol  of  the  American  Republic. 

Planted  firmly  on  the  mountaintops  of 
the  immortal  faith  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  with  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  I  fioat  o'er  land  and 
sea,  the  emblem  of  the  American  Republic, 
In  defiance  to  oppression  and  the  guarantee 
to  the  nations  that  created  me  that  liberty 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth,  and  that  as 
long  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Repub- 
lic treasure  the  priceless  heritage  purchased 
by  the  blood,  agony,  and  tears  of  the  people 
seeUng  liberty.  I  remain  the  standard  of 
truth,  charity,  and  Justice  of  the  mightiest 
Nation  on  which  the  sun  has  ever  shone. 

I  am  not  a  painted  rag,  I  am  America  and 
all  that  America  means.  In  my  silken  folds 
and  stripes  of  white  and  red  runs  the  olood 
of  brave  men  living  and  dead.  My  stars 
shine  brighter  than  the  morning  stars  of 
high  heaven,  before  they  start  to  dim  in  the 
rising  sun.  First  fashloued  In  the  dark  days 
of  the  American  Revolution  by  the  skUlful 
hands  of  Betsy  Ross  and  officially  recognized 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Continental  Cougreaa 
on  June  14.  1777.  my  natal  day  has  been 
celebrated  each  succeeding  14th  of  June. 

Woe  to  the  man  or  men,  nation  or  group 
of  natiotu,  that  seek  to  tear  one  thread  from 
my  stripes  or  dim  one  star  In  my  field.  I 
have  been  unfurled  to  the  breese  of  the  war 
■core  of  tlmee  and  never  furled  in  defeat 
and  please  Ood  never  ahall  be.  Wherever  I 
go,  the  knees  of  tyranny  ahall  quake,  the 
thrones  of  the  oppressor  shall  crumble.  I  am 
the  Insignia  of  the  last  t>est  hope  of  the  earth. 
I  am  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  Old  Olory. 


Letter  From  Secretary  Hall  to  Speaker 
Raybani  Relative  to  Confrtsimen 
Jarman  and  Ckiperfield'i  Mitsioa  to 
South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  ntxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  13. 1944 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission  granted, 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Rkc- 
OBD  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
to  your  distinguished  self  which  is  com- 
plimentary of  my  friends,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Jasman]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chipeh- 
fiild],  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee: 

Depabtmxnt  or  Stats, 
Washington,  May  16,  1944. 
Tlie  Honorable  Sam  Ratbithm. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Deas  Mk.  Sfkakxk:  I  am  certain  that 
you  and  your  colleagues  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  Interested  In  know- 
ing of  the  reports  which  I  have  received  from 
our  Embassies  in  certain  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can Republics  concerning  the  excellent  im- 
pression which  Congressmen  Petk  Jasmaic 
and  RoBZET  Bettcb  CHiFxanzLo  made  in  Chile 
and  en  route  there  as  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  ceremonies 
arranged  by  the  Chilean  Chamber  of  Deputies 
for  the  celebration  of  the  "Day  of  the  Amer- 
icas" on  AprU  14. 
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Bowers  In  Chile  reports  that 
Jaucan  and  CHiPEanzLO  made 
a  very  favorable  Impreaalon  at  Santiago  by 
their  cordiality  and  their  natural  liking  for 
peopto.  He  aays  that  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  innutlona  and  that  their  vUit  did  a 
great  deal  of  good.  The  Ambassador  feels 
that  Meaara.  Jasman  and  CHXPsaraxo  ren- 
dered a  real  service  to  their  country,  and 
that  it  waa  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
Statca  to  be  ao  well  represented  at  the  cele- 


Ambassador  White  In  Lima  reports  that 
the  two  Congreaamen.  who  stopped  In  that 
capital  on  April  12  on  their  way  to  Chile. 
BiiMte  an  excellent  Impression  upon  the 
Peruvians. 

Charge  d'Affalres  Ifucclo  at  Panama  was 
equally  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  two 
Tisltors. 

The  sbove  remarks  Indicate  only  too 
Clearly  how  tuccesslully  Messrs.  JabmaN  and 
Cturwu'.tLD  have  carried  out  their  mission 
and  leave  little  tor  me  to  add  except  an  ex- 
p.-^fsston  of  my  own  appreciation,  not  only 
for  the  real  contribution  they  have  made 
toward  improving  our  relations  with  the 
other  American  Republics  but  also  my  grati- 
tude tor  the  very  cooperative  and  under- 
•tandlns  aaalstance  which  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  rendered  In  selecting  two  Members  of 
the  House  so  well  qualified  to  represent  you 
at  this  inter-American  celebration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoBDXLL  Htnx. 


Legisiatioo  by  Decree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing an  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  19 
Issiie  of  the  London  News  Chronicle. 
This  editorial.  Legislation  by  Decree, 
was  sent  to  me  by  Capt.  William  McCul- 
loch,  former  Speaker  of  the  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives,  now  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note 
this  editorial  deals  with  a  subject.  Leg- 
islation by  Decree,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  familiar  with,  and  I  am  sure 
will  prove  interesting : 

LCGISLATIOlf'  BT  DrCCKS 

The  House  of  Commons  has  this  week  been 
eooalderlng  one  of  the  most  dllBcult  of  the 
tamaj  problems  which  the  circumstances  of 
tha  war  have  thrown  into  relief. 

This  la  the  problem  of  delegated  legislation. 
The  war  has  made  neceaaary  an  enormous 
Increase  in  the  degree  of  interference  which 
the  Government  exercises  over  people's  Uvea. 
There  is  hardly  any  type  of  organised  activity 
which  U  not  now  subject  to  control.  Hence, 
to  enable  the  executive  to  function,  min- 
isters hare  ta::en  power,  on  an  unprecedented 
SMle.  to  promulgate  what  are  in  effect  new 
*~        In    the   form   of  statutory   rules   and 


This  development— which  U  only  novel  in 
that  its  scale  has  been  intensified— has  con- 
fronted Parliament  with  a  very  awkward 
dilemma  The  House  of  Commons  already 
kes  the  power  to  criticize,  and  even  to  an- 
ntil,  regulations  to  which  strong  exception 
la  taken. 

But  that  device  to  a  dimisy  one.  Ad- 
mialauaure   ilecreea,  far-reaching   in   their 
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Let's  Keep  t  le  Record  Strais:ht 


EXTENSIOfJ  OF  REMARKS 
or 


L  HARTLEY,  JR. 

1  EW  JERSIT 

)F  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Wcdnesdc  y,  June  14. 1944 


Mr.  Speaker,  there 
alk  about  "weakening" 
amendments  and  "inflationary"  amend- 
ments to  the  Eniergency  Price  Control 
Act. 

Some  have  gore  so  far  as  to  say  that 
If  Congress  insits  on  "emasculating" 
O.  P.  A.  the  Chidf  Executive  will  find  it 
necessary  not  on  y  to  veto  the  amended 
act  but  to  appeal  o  the  public  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  public  s  ipport  of  his  veto. 

It  is  high  tin  e  that  the  American 
public  were  given  the  facts. 

Congress  want  prices  controlled  and 
will  insist  upon  an  administration  of 
price  control  tha  will  insure  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  th  ;  lowest  possible  prices. 

The  so-called  E  artley  amendment  pro- 
hibiting O.  P.  A.  rom  use  of  the  highest 
price  line  limitat  on  provision  is  not  in- 
flationary in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

It  will  not  weaken  price  control. 
Rather,  it  will  permit  the  consumer  to 
buy  at  lower  prices. 

This  amendmei  it  leaves  O.  P.  A.  com- 
pletely free  to  est  ablish  ceiling  prices  in 
any  manner  they  lesire.  They  may  con- 
tinue to  use  the  i  resent  formula  for  es- 
tablishing selling  arices.  Or,  if  they  de- 
sire, they  may  establish  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  or  frozen  mark-up  per- 
centages. 

This  amendmei  t  does  not  in  any  way 
restrict  O.  P.  A.  in  establishing  ceiling 
prices.  They  ma  -  use  any  formula  they 
desire,  so  long  as  t  is  generally  fair  and 
equitable. 

The  highest  pr  ce  line  limitation  does 
not  now  and  neve  ■  did  have  any  bearing 
on  the  establishm  ?nt  of  selling  prices  for 
women's  and  chi:  iren's  outerwear.  All 
these  goods  have  >een  priced  by  use  of  a 


pricing  chart  which  is  prepared  by  each 
retailer  In  accordance  with  O.  P.  A.  pric- 
ing instructions.  O.  P.  A.  is  free  to  re- 
quire that  each  merchsmt  continue  to  use 
such  a  chart.  Price  control  is  not  inter- 
fered with  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  amendment  does,  however,  require 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  permit  free  competition 
at  or  below  the  ceiling  price  they  have 
established. 

It  permits  the  small  stores  and  the  low- 
priced  stores  to  compete  on  all  goods  that 
are  currently  available  and  because  such 
stores  customarily  operate  on  low  mar- 
gins, the  American  housewife  will  soon 
again  find  them  able  to  supply  her  needs 
( '.  lower  prices  tha  she  is  now  forced  to 
pay  speculators,  profiteers,  or  high- 
priced  stores  for  identical  goods. 

Congress  never  intended  that  O.  P.  A. 
have  the  right  to  ehminate  competition 
or  to  tell  legitimate  businessmen  what 
they  could  or  could  not  sell.  Is  It  not 
ridiculous  for  O.  P.  A.  to  stop  a  dress  store 
from  selling  dresses  and  permit  a  men's 
shop  to  sell  the  identical  dress  at  higher 
prices — or  a  furniture  store,  or  a  garage? 

Is  this  price  control? 

This  amendment  will  give  the  small 
stores  and  the  low- prices  stores  the  right 
to  sell  women's  and  children's  outer- 
wear—dresses, coats,  suits,  skirts,  jack- 
ets, slacks,  and  coveralls  at  prices  lower 
than  O.  P.  A.  now  permits  the  Identical 
garments  to  be  sold  for  by  high-priced 
establishments  and  profiteers. 

Tlie  amendment  will  bring  prices  down 
and  lower  the  co.st  of  living  by  permitting 
the  lov/-priced  stores  to  sell  for  less. 

By  eliminating  or  restricting  the  small 
stores  and  the  low-priced  stores.  O.  P.  A.'s 
regulations  have  forced  women's  and 
children's  wear  prices  to  advance  four 
times  as  fast  as  other  goods.  They  have 
forced  quality  to  deteriorate  to  a  point 
that  It  Is  considered  a  national  scandal. 
They  have  forced  low-priced  merchan- 
dise off  the  market. 

The  consumer  has  been  forced  to 
patronize  high-priced  establishments, 
pay  through  the  nose,  or  do  without. 

Again  the  amendment  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  O.  P.  A.'s 
complete  authority  to  fix  and  regulate 
prices. 

The  Inexpensive  small  stores,  and  the 
low-priced  larger  stores,  can  make  a 
sizeable  contribution  toward  lowering  the 
cost  of  living,  and  this  amendment  will 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  will  not  permit  any  merchant  to 
Increase  the  selling  price  of  any  article. 

It  will  give  the  consumer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  for  less. 


With  Victory  There  Will  Be  Freedom  for 
EYeryone  and  Glory  Enough  for  All 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  14,  1944 

Mr.   COOLEY.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
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the  Recobd,  I  Include  the  address  which 
I  delivered  at  the  national  memorial 
services  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  In  the  magnificent 
Temple  Emanu-El  in  New  York  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  May  21.  1944. 

Following  a  beautiful  and  colorful 
parade  down  Fifth  Avenue,  7,500  persons 
assembled  in  the  temple  for  the  purpose 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  those  of  Jew- 
ish faith  who  have  made  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  following 
address: 

We  meet  in  this  serene  and  sacred  shrine 
for  an  exalted  and  patriotic  purpose.  We  are 
at  this  hour  motivated  by  the  highest  and 
the  holiest  Impulses  tha-.  have  ever  animated 
the  human  heart.  We  gather  in  a  memorial 
which  renders  homage  to  the  distinguished 
dead,  who  not  only  stooct  In  the  "rockets'  red 
glare"  but  who  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
altars  of  freedom. 

We  come  not  to  glorify  bloodshed  but 
rather  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  those 
who  have  made  their  giand  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  We  come  not  to  beau- 
tify the  character  nor  to  exalt  the  life,  but 
rather  to  commune  with  the  spirit,  of  those 
of  Jewish  faith  who  have  made  their  lives 
sublime.  We  come  today  to  touch  again  their 
lives  and  to  feel  again  the  dynamic  power  of 
their  magnificent  presence. 

By  feeling  again  tho  majestic  spirit  of 
those  of  Jewish  faith  who  have  suffered  and 
died.  In  those  heroic  times  when  to  love  the 
Institutions  of  freedom  meant  to  lay  down 
one's  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  all  Ameri- 
cans may  retnvlgorate  their  Just  devotion  to 
the  great  principles  which  they  by  their  lives 
and  labor  so  well  exemplified. 

As  we  recall  the  gloricus  aspirations  which 
thrilled  the  souls  of  the  men  who  engaged  In 
the  terrific  combats  from  the  burning  fires  of 
which  freedom  was  born  and  upon  the  ashes 
of  which  a  republic  was  built,  we  must  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  grand  contribution  which 
was  made  by  those  of  Jewish  faith  to  the 
success  of  that  fight  for  freedom. 

I  cannot  recapitulate  all  of  the  countless 
contributions  which  have  been  made  to  free- 
dom's caiise  by  those  of  Jewish  faith.  They 
have  lived  and  lat)ored  and  fought  and  bled 
and  died  on  every  field  of  glory,  from  the  dim 
dawn  of  civUisatlon  to  the  present  hour,  and 
today  they  are  writing  their  achievements  in 
their  own  blood,  on  all  of  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  imiverse;  they  are  fighting  courageously 
and  they  are  dying  magnificently  in  the  an- 
cient cause  to  which  they  have  always  been 
devoted:  the  cause  of  Individual  liberty. 
Their  patriotism  needs  no  praise  and  offers 
no  apology.  In  peace  as  well  as  in  the  pag- 
eantry of  war  their  achievements  speak  more 
eloquently  than  all  of  the  beautiful  words 
which  may  be  spoken  in  their  behalf. 

I  speak  to  you  not  as  men  and  women  of 
Jewish  faith,  but  rather  as  Americans  who 
love  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  your 
great  Republic.  The  w<jrld  may  be  a  temple 
of  tumult  and  a  tower  of  discord,  but  Amer- 
ica must  not  be  divided.  There  are  those 
who  would  divide  us  according  to  race  and 
color  and  creed.  Yes,  there  are  those  who 
enjoy  the  hospitality  of  this  great  home  of 
liljerty-loving  people  who  would  pull  down 
the  temple  and  crush  and  destroy  the  insti- 
tutions which  we  have  here  established.  We 
are  heirs  of  the  same  Inheritance  and  chil- 
dren of  the  self -same  God.  We  are  bom  in 
the  image  of  oxir  Maker  and  in  our  breasts 
la  a  spark  of  that  celestial  flame  which  sur- 
rounds His  throne.  Our  immortal  souls  cry 
out  against  evil  forces  which  seek  division, 
disunity,  and  destruction,  but  in  unity  we 
shall  continue  to  carry  the  banners  of  free- 
dom and  will  "proclaim  liberty  to  all  the  land 
and  to  all  of  the  InhabltAnta  thereof."  That 
Is  the  Inscription  which  is  emblazoned  on 


the  Liberty  Bell;  that  la  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  language  which  was 
spoken  by  a  man  of  Jewish  faith. 

Our  teeming  and  towering  cities  may  at 
this  hour  be  silhouetted  agalnat  clouds  of 
conflict,  yet  they  shall  continue  to  stani  as 
monuments  in  the  march  of  mankind,  and 
the  green  fields  and  golden  plains  of  Amer- 
ica shall  still  commune  with  Nature's  God, 
as  our  people,  with  imdaunted  courage,  go 
forth  to  defend  the  Ideals  and  the  institu- 
tions for  which  true  Americans  have  always 
been  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

This  thing  that  we  call  Americanism  is  an 
attribute  of  the  spirit  and  a  quality  of  the 
soiU.  It  is  an  impulse  of  holiness  which  in- 
spires a  supreme  devotion  to  the  grand  ideals 
and  the  great  principles  upon  which  our 
Republic  was  founded.  It  embraces  all  of 
the  Immortal  instincts  and  nobility  of  p\ir- 
poses  which  are  embodied  in  the  high  and 
holy  ethics  of  civilization.  It  loves  Justice 
and  equality.  It  adores  tolerance  In  the 
truest  sense  of  that  word — yet  it  means  forti- 
tude and  courage  which  cannot  be  surpassed. 

In  all  of  the  langtiages  of  earth  you  will 
not  find  a  word  that  is  more  all-embracing 
nor  more  comprehensive  than  the  word 
"Americanism."  In  it  there  is  love  of  honor 
and  of  heroes,  and  of  home;  the  love  of 
mother:  the  love  of  God  and  love  of  coun- 
try: the  love  of  martyrs  who  have  given 
their  blood  on  a  thousand  blood -drenched 
battlefields,  and  on  a  htmdred  crimson  seas, 
that  men  might  worship  at  the  altars  of  free- 
dom. In  it  Is  love  of  the  pioneers  who  carved 
this  Nation  from  the  heart  of  a  wilderness 
and  established  here  a  home,  an  asylum,  for 
the  persecuted  and  oppressed  of  every  land 
beneath  the  bending  sky.  and  gave  to  men 
and  women  the  right  to  cherish  the  sanctu- 
aries of  worship  and  the  altars  of  their  God. 
It  is  something  intangible,  yet  djmamic  and 
full  of  force.  It  despises  oppression  and 
hates  all  battles  of  conquest. 

Though  we  have  lived  by  such  a  standard. 
yet  our  civilization  has  come  again  to  the 
crossroads;  one  road  leads  to  death  and  dev- 
astation, to  oi^ression  and  despotism,  and 
the  other  road  leads  across  the  fields  of  car- 
nage to  the  citadels  of  freedom.  Though  we 
have  lived  by  such  a  standard,  yet  we  are 
today  living  in  a  sad  and  sorry  world,  a  world 
that  is  torn  and  twisted  by  the  agonies  of 
an  awful  war.  Men  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and  have 
turned  again  to  the  cruel  arts  of  war. 

Today  Americans  are  fighting  for  a  new 
world — the  world  of  tomorrow — a  world  Ijorn 
of  death  and  bloodshed,  but  which  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  ethics  cf  a  new  civilization. 
The  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  a  world  of 
peace  but  it  will  be  a  peace  which  has  been 
purchased  by  the  precious  blood  of  patriots. 
Only  by  thinking  of  that  world  of  tomorrow 
and  of  the  future  in  which  we  must  live  shall 
we  be  able  to  Influence  the  destinies  of  our 
great  Republic  and  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  dwell  therein. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the 
intriguing  schemes  and  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions which  have  caused  men  and  women  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  renounce  their 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  to  lose  their  faith  In  the  ability 
of  people  by  their  own  Judgment  to  govern 
themselves. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  homes  of  men 
are  haunted  by  fear  and  the  lives  of  men  are 
beshadowed  by  sorrow,  as  ruthless,  evil,  and 
imperialistic  power  runs  roughshod  over  the 
sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  once  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  free 
govenunent. 

This  Nation  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  to  the  gentle  arts  which  minister 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  We 
would  heal  the  heartaches  of  humanity  and 
w»  would  ease  the  pains  of  the  troubled 
hearts  of  the  unlvene.  and  with  godly  faith 
we  would  find  the  perfect  light  which  would 


lead  all  mankind  to  the  sacrament  of  divine 
love,  to  the  hilltops  of  human  happiness  and 
to  universal  peace.  But  evil  forces  beyond 
our  immediate  control  have  compelled  us  to 
engage  In  a  conflict,  the  consequences  of 
which  we  cannot  yet  determine. 

Though  we  still  pray  for  peace,  we  are  en- 
gaged at  this  moment  in  war — war  with  all  of 
Its  agonies — Its  broken  hearts  and  blighted 
lives.  Its  toils  and  Its  tears,  its  woes  and  its 
wants,  its  deaths  and  devastation,  its  ghastly 
ghosts,  and  all  that  rides  in  the  bloody  wake 
of  modern  warfare. 

Though  we  love  peace,  we  are  building  all 
of  the  instrumentalities  and  machines  of 
death  which  have  been  devised  by  the  genius 
and  ingenuity  of  man  throughout  the  ages. 
The  sons  of  America  are  bleeding  and  dying 
on  the  bosom  of  the  seven  seas  and  on  all  oX 
the  battle  fronts  of  the  world.  We  are  spend- 
ing countless  billions  in  a  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  perpetuity  of  the  priceless  her- 
itage of  freedom  which  was  purchased  by 
the  blood  of  the  patriots  whose  memory  we 
honor  at  this  hour.  They  neither  asked  nor 
counted  the  cost,  but  were  inspired  by  a 
superiority  of  purpose  and  by  a  supreme  de- 
votion to  the  ideals  for  which  they  fought 
and  died.  With  their  blood  they  purchased 
these  institutions  of  freedom,  and  with  our 
blood  we  shall  preserve  them.  We  shall  not 
cringe  in  fear  l>efore  the  tyranny  of  merciless 
power.  We  shall  not  be  terrified  nor  Intimi- 
dated. The  spirit  of  America  can  never  be 
(Conquered;  yea,  though  we  must  walk  through 
the  violent  vortex  of  death,  the  spirit  of 
America  shall  triumph. 

Not  the  wealth  nor  the  rich  resources  of 
our  Nation;  not  the  might  nor  the  power  of 
our  military  forces,  but  the  moral  flber  and 
fabric  of  our  people  is  our  grandest  garrison, 
a  garrison  which  will  never  fall,  neither  under 
the  first  nor  the  last  assault.  America  bows 
only  in  hiunble  submission  before  the  infi- 
nite wisdom  of  an  omnipotent  God,  from 
whose  Divine  Hand  we  have  received  a  grant 
of  power,  infinite  in  its  scope  and  magnitude 
and  \mequaled  by  that  of  any  nation  on 
earth  and  in  wielding  that  power  we  shall  not 
be  acttiated  by  the  glamour  of  conflict  nor 
the  glory  of  conquest. 

Thank  God  our  Nation  can  rise  above  the 
spirit  of  vindlctlvencss  and  above  the 
promptings  of  angry  passions,  sinister  Im- 
pulses, and  selfish  motives.  In  the  true  spir- 
it of  America  and  In  the  splendor  of  moral 
greatness  and  strength  and  power  we  shall 
meet  our  enemies  on  all  of  the  battlefronta 
of  this  troubled  and  distracted  world.  We 
shall  devote  the  genius  of  our  generation  to 
the  consummation  of  the  grand  task  to  which 
we  have  dedicated  the  rich  resources  of  our 
Nation,  and  God  Almighty  shall  direct  our 
course  as  we  go  forth  to  battle  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  our  territory  and 
this  great  Republic,  the  sanctuary  of  free- 
dom. 

Unless  the  mep  and  women  of  America  are 
Inspired  by  patriotic  seal  and  do.  not  Just 
their  bit  but.  their  dead  level  best  in  the 
wirmlng  of  this  war,  they  will  fail  their  Na- 
tion and  their  heroes  in  this  hour  of  greatest 
peril. 

Civilization's  greatest  ctirse  of  the  centtiriea 
has  been  the  persecutions  of  those  of  Jewish 
faith.  The  demons  of  hell  must  have  shud- 
dered at  the  diabolical  atrocities  which  have 
been  committed  in  the  name  of  the  superior 
race  and  according  to  the  wish  of  that  mad- 
dog  who  cursed  the  earth  with  this  war.  No 
greater   crimes   have   ever   been   conunltted. 

Our  beloved  country  will  never  be  truly 
worthy  nor  really  great  until  love  and  broth- 
erhood are  engraved  upon  the  many  forms  of 
its  great  heart.  In  the  silence  of  the  tomb 
death  knows  no  distinction;  in  common 
graves  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Jew,  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  awaken- 
ing. Bach  night  there  sails  on  the  bosom  of 
a  lonely  lea  a  Rabbi,  a  Priest  and  a  Protestant, 
and  out  yonder  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
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mra  of  crerT  f«ltb  are  dying  In  a  conunon 
«BMM  and  for  the  Stan  and  Strlpca. 

If  I  abould  dUllke  a  man  beeauM  of  bis 
net.  coior  or  crMd.  I  would  bate  and  despite 
nyaelf  for  bannn  committed  an  offense  so 
gr««t.  Only  by  ridding  ourselves  of  Intoler- 
•ae*  aad  blfoUy  can  we  be  really  united  in 
UM  MUM  to  wbleb  wt  bave  devoted  all  of 
our  rMoufMi  and  tbe  Uvea  of  all  of  our 
dttwiw. 

If  wt  art  to  eontlnue  to  enjoy  and  to  In- 
tensify tbe  blessings  of  free  government,  we 
miut  fully  appreciate  tbe  Importance  of  a 
unlttd  and  all-out  rfTort.  and  we  must  follow 
tiM  magnificent  leadership  of  our  Com- 
0MWder  In  Cblrf.  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt, 
tlM  real  and  true  friend  of  all  men  wbo  love 
liberty,  regardless  of  tbeir  race  and  color  or 
thtlr  erttd.  In  tbis  war  wt  bavt  but  one 
OoMBunder  in  Cblef.  and  upon  tbe  succees 
of  bis  leaderabtp  may  well  depend  tbe  sur- 
vival  and  tbe  supremacy  and  the  perpetuity 
of  rsprstsntatlve  government.  With  victory 
thtrt  will  bt  frttdom  for  every  one  and  glory 
tnougb  for  all. 
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Wednesday.  June  14, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  Rccoto,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Dally  Olobe: 

nrumxaD  PtoMiMi 

TIm  past  week  deserves  to  go  down  Into 
feMory  as  tbe  week  of  fulfilled  promises. 
Wben  tbe  heavy  cloud  of  fascism  turned  day 
Into  nlgbt  for  several  hundred  million  people 
In  Kuzopt  yt«rs  ago.  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  living  for  tbem  had  it  not  been  for 
that  faint  light  in  the  west,  where  the  sun 
diMpptared  after  Dunkerque  and  where  the 
people  of  Europe  hoped  It  would  rise  again 
some  day.  To  see  that  dawn  again  they  have 
endured  bardahlpe  for  years:  to  tee  It  they 
hart  continued  a  life  which  otberwlat  would 
bavt  been  nothing  but  a  burden.  Day  after 
day.  month  after  month,  year  after  year  they 
bavt  waited  and  have  watched  the  west  for 
tbt  rising  of  that  sun  of  freedom.  Many 
tlBiM  they  tbougbt  to  see  tht  first  rays  of 
tbt  coming  dawn.  It  turned  out  to  t>e  a 
mirage  of  tbelr  wishes,  not  a  reality.  But  thla 
week  tbe  sun  rose  again.  Tbe  Invasion  has 
begun.    Llt>eratlon  la  In  sight. 

Aaotber  promise  teems  nearer  fulfillment. 

¥aat  years  ago.  a  week  from  tomorrow,  a 
little-known  French  Army  officer  stepped  up 
In  front  of  a  microphone  of  tbe  B.  B.  C.  In 
London  and  made  a  historic  pledge:  "Al- 
thontft  «t  are  today  crushed  by  mechanized 
fona,"  bt  aald.  "we  can.  in  the  future,  con- 
quer through  superior  mechanised  force. 
Therein  lies  tbe  deetiny  of  the  world."  He 
also  told  his  compatriots:  "France  la  not 
•lone.  She  la  TK>t  alone.  She  la  not  alone." 
■nCland  and  tbe  United  SUtea  art  beblnd 
btr.  bt  nld. 

Perbapa  few  Frenchmen  then  believed  In 
tboM  words  of  Gen.  Charles  de  Oaulle.  As 
ttmt  wtnt  on  more  and  more  saw  their  only 
hopt  In  that  promise,  and  today  there  art 
wry  few  wbo  bavt  any  doubt  of  fulfillment 
of  tbt  pledge.  Tbey  will  enthusiastically 
grttt  tbt  rtdtmption  of  another  promise 
madt  by  tbe  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Wbo.  to  them,  baa  become  tbe  symbol  of  tbe 
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power  and  the 
tbts  country. 

Mr.  Roottvelt 
that  be  bad  invited 
bim.    Tbe  general 
ton  to  aeal,  finally 
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Dt  Oaulle  btgftd 
bopts  and  their  futt^'e 

Tbe  forthcoming 
French   Commltttt 
means  still  more.    It 
that  relations  between 
Roosevelt  have  not 
tbt  general  desired 
ership  of  France 
sidered  It  wiser  to 
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and  the  world  that 
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porary    expediency.' 
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In  tbt  Italian 
brought  tbt  liberation 
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Events  In  Italy 
and  symptomatic 
It  looked  as  if  trtael^ery 
win  in  the  end 
the  tide.    And 
versary  of  Musi 
France — the  greatea 
That  confidence  in 
will  be  rewarded. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in 
Record  the  address 
■*rentice  Cooper,  Gov- 
at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  State  Demo- 
objection,  the  address 
}rinted  in  the  Record. 


and   fellow  Americans, 

remembered  because  of 

place  on  the  northern 

ong  as  this  Nation  en- 

whicb  any  action  taken 

Importance:  yet  what 

similar  State-wide  con- 

thls  Union,  will 

Katlon  will  be  governed. 


On  how  thU  country  Is  governed,  dependa 
how  this  war  will  be  run.  when  It  will  end. 
and  what  kind  of  a  peace  wUl  be  madt.  In 
other  words,  we  meet  to  carry  out  certain 
orderly  processes  of  democracy  that  art  vital 
to  the  very  existence  of  this  Oovernment  of 
freemen  because  we  are  here  to  name  men 
to  conduct  It. 

Wt  meet  today  to  tlect  delegates  to  tbt 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  fall  elections  of  the  Important 
offices  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Vict 
President  of  the  United  SUUs,  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  Members  of  Congress,  and  utlll- 
ttea  commissioner.  A  great  responsibility 
rtsts  upon  \x»  hert  on  tht  home  front,  for 
wt  art  met  not  only  as  Democrats  but  as 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Tennessee, 
the  party  that  the  people  have  tntrusttd  with 
powtr. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Tennessee  Democrat  and 
I  want  to  thank  you.  the  Democrats  of  Ten- 
nessee, for  the  wonderful  support  you  have 
always  given  me.  and  to  tell  you  how  greatly 
I  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  for  mt. 
Not  only  bavt  you  nominated  and  tlected 
mt  Governor  of  Tennessee  three  times,  but 
4  ytart  ago  you  named  me  chairman  of  your 
dtltgatton  to  tht  Dtmocratic  National  Con« 
vtntlon  and  today  you  bavt  honored  mt  by 
naming  me  your  keynote  sptaktr  for  this 
quadrennial  convention,  which.  In  somt  rt- 
•ptctt.  Is  the  most  important  sinct  the  Demo> 
erau  started  holding  conventions  in  this  cap- 
ital city  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  hopt  it  may  not  bt  rtgardtd  at  out  of 
order,  si  net  wt  mttt  only  once  tvtry  4  ytart. 
to  briefly  conttdtr  Ttnnttttt  dtmoeraey. 
Ours  U  a  grtat  party  with  a  grtat  rtcord. 
Wt  art  proud  that  our  founder  was  Thomas 
Jtfftrson,  author  of  tbt  Declaration  of  In- 
dtptndtnct.  Tenntattt,  btrtttlf .  contributed 
that  patron  saint  of  democracy,  Andrew 
Jackson,  to  the  party.  But  Tennessee  has 
also  furnished  to  the  Nation  two  other  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  James  K.  Polk,  who  added 
more  territory  to  the  United  States  than 
any  other  President,  was  a  Democrat;  and. 
strange  as  It  nuiy  teem.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  also  a  Democrat,  who  had  been  elected 
at  a  Democrat  es  a  running  mate  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  compote  differences  then 
existing  among  the  border  States. 

Tennessee's  Democratic  roster  of  the  past 
Is  replete  with  the  names  of  great  men  such 
as  Sam  Houston.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  John  Bell, 
and  Isbam  G.  Harris,  and  many  others  of 
an  earlier  day,  aa  well  as  of  distinguished 
Democrats,  whose  voices  have  so  recently  been 
stilled  that  we  can  almost  hear  their  elo- 
quence today  in  these  halls:  like  Robert  L. 
Taylor,  E.  W.  Carmack,  Benton  McMlUln. 
James  B.  Prazler,  and  Austin  Peay. 

Likewise  new  chapters  are  being  written 
In  the  history  of  our  party  today  by  dis- 
tinguished Tennesseans. 

No  man  of  our  time  excels,  In  respect. 
throughout  this  Nation,  our  great  Secretary 
of  State.  Cordell  Hull.  He  has  had  charge 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  longer  than 
any  other  man  in  Its  history  and  by  his 
reciprocal  foreign  trade  agreements  has  of- 
fered the  world  one  of  the  t>est  ways  to  avoid 
future  wars  by  substituting  economic  co- 
operation between  nations  for  economic 
warfare. 

Another  distinguished  Democrat,  who  has 
won  more  victories  for  the  party  In  Ten- 
nessee than  any  other,  a  fearless  leader  and 
tireless  champion  of  good  government,  is 
our  Democratic  National  Committeeman, 
Edward  Hull  Crump. 

Another  has  served  longer  In  the  United 
States  Senate  than  any  other  Tennessean. 
the  author  of  the  Federal  Aid  Road  System 
and  of  other  great  programs,  the  Honorable 

KZNNITH   D.   McKXLLAB. 

Tom  Stew.\8t,  our  Junior  United  States 
Senator,  deserves  mention  for  making  a  val- 
iant fight  for  something  very  near  to  tht 
heart  of  the  South — equality  of  freight  rates. 
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Leadership  of  the  Democratic  women  of 
Tennessee  Is  in  the  capable  hands  of  a  faith- 
ful and  effective  party  worker  and  organizer, 
a  woman  of  grace  and  charm,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Hill,  of  Nashville,  our  Democratic  national 
commltteewoman. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  on  this  occasion  In 
our  preliminary  remarks  the  distinguished 
service  rendered  to  the  party  by  our  Demo- 
cratic Rtpresentatives  In  Congress.  Ont 
especially  tsrplflts  tbt  harmony  now  existing 
within  our  party — Jim  McCoao. 

And.  finally,  a  word  of  appreciation  should 
go  to  thott  prominent  Democrau  now  serv- 
ing tbt  party  on  tbt  Detnocratic  State  Com- 
mltttt, and  ttptolally  to  tht  committee's  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Rustell  Kramer. 

Wt  may  note  with  satisfaction  that  tbt 
leaders  of  Tennessee  Democracy  assemble  to- 
day when  our  party  was  never  better  united. 
In  this  time  of  supreme  crisis  thtrt  Is  no 
serious  division  of  opinion  among  us.  Wt 
know  what  wt  want.  We  are  determined.  Wt 
believe  In  ourselves  and  in  ths  accomplish- 
ment of  tht  Dtmorcatlc  Party.  Democratic 
leadtrhhlp  has  been  proven  and  tried  by  tht 
ttvtrttt  ordtala  of  history.  It  has  stood  tbt 
ttst. 

E»nct  I  havt  bten  rttpontlblt  as  Oovtmor 
for  the  conduct  of  this  State's  affairs  for  tht 
past  6><i  years,  I  fttl  I  would  bt  remiss  In 
my  duty  to  tht  Dtmocratic  Party  If  I  did 
not,  at  least  brleny,  outlint  tht  accompllsb- 
mtnts  of  this  Dtmocratic  administration. 

It  U  of  tbt  utmott  Importance  to  know 
that  tht  Voluntter  Statt  has  maintained  Its 
grtat  tradition  of  powerfully  assisting  tblt 
Nation  win  tvtry  one  of  IM  wars  and  In 
this  greatest  of  all  wars.  Tenntattt  Is  ttcond 
to  no  State  In  tht  Union  In  assisting  the 
Federal  Government  In  tbt  succtssful  prost- 
cutlon  of  tblt  war. 

Tennessee  appointed  this  Nation's  flnt 
defense  council  on  May  23,  1940. 

Tenntsstt  originated  this  Nation's  best 
wartime  agricultural  program,  as  Is  ihown 
by  the  fact  that  Tennessee's  home-food- 
tupply  program  was  madt  a  model  In  most 
of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Tennessee  completed  ont  of  tht  largest 
State  armory  programs  In  America  with  IS 
new  armories  constructed  at  strategic  points 
throughout  the  State. 

Tennessee  was  one  of  tht  first  States  to 
send  an  industrial  representative  to  Wash- 
ington to  secure  wartime  Industry,  and 
Tennessee  today  has  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  war  industries.  Not  even  tht 
Republicans  are  asking  for  any  more. 

Tennessee  has  the  largest  State  guard  in 
the  Nation  in  proportion  to  population,  well 
equipped  and  well  disciplined  to  preserve 
peace  md  enforce  the  law  within  the  State 
during  this  war. 

Tennessee  taxpayers  contributed  a  million 
dollars  to  buy  land  on  which  to  locate  Camp 
Forrest  and  Smyrna  Air  Base. 

Tennessee  has  been  the  training  ground  for 
a  million  soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  in  this 
war. 

Tennessee  has  been  complimented  by  the 
Federal  authorities  for  the  efficient  manner 
In  which  it  has  raised  an  army  of  275,000  of 
her  sons — to  go  away  and  fight  upon  tht 
battlefields  of  the  world.  This  compares  with 
only  78.000  Tennesseans  who  fought  In  the 
First  World  War. 

Tennessee  has  based  Its  war  effort  on  the 
strong  foundation  of  sound  fiscal  policy.  We 
have  paid  $43,000,000,000  on  the  State  debt. 
We  have  accumulated  the  State's  largest  sur- 
plus. We  have  saved  a  million  dollars  a  year 
by  reducing  personnel  20  percent. 

Tlie  State's  credit  Is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Bixty  percent  more  money  has  been  spent  on 
education  than  ever  before;  free  textbooks 
have  been  introduced  and  the  education  of 
Tennessee's  children  during  this  war  has  been 
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protected  by  increasing  20,000  school  teach- 
ers' salaries  $20  per  month. 

The  greatest  humanitarian  program  ever 
undertaken  In  this  State  has  been  made 
effective  to  raise  old-age  pensions.  Aid  to 
dependent  children,  and  aid  to  tht  blind: 
to  establish  a  modern  system  of  mberculosis 
hospitals  throughout  the  States  and  to  com- 
plete the  State's  largest  institutional  build- 
ing program  for  the  care  of  Its  unfortunates. 

All  these  things  have  been  accompUsbed 
without  new  taxation,  leaving  the  taxpayer 
free  to  better  shoulder  the  heavy  burdens  of 
this  war. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  bow  our  for- 
ttts  and  park  lands  havt  bttn  Increased 
itvtn  timts;  how  wt  have  accumulated  an 
unemployment  compensation  fund  of  64 
million  dollars:  how  labor  reforms  have  bttn 
Instituted;  bow  Inrurance  rates  have  been  re- 
duced: how  the  laws  have  been  enforced  by 
holding  pardons  to  a  minimum,  and  by  giv- 
ing increased  law  enforcement  powers  to  an 
efficient  highway  patrol. 

These  accomplishments  and  many  others 
bavt  bttn  madt  through  excellent  legislative 
cooperation  that  has  resulted  In  the  shortest 
atitlons  of  tht  legislature  in  the  history  of 
Tennessee.  Our  last  regular  station  was  tht 
rhorteet  In  America,  lasting  only  30  days. 
Thttt  stssions  drmonstrattd  tht  ability  of 
tht  Dtmocrats  of  Tenntattt  to  work  tngttbtr 
in  tbt  public  inttrttt  to  get  things  dont  with 
txptdltlon  and  toonomy. 

Tht  ptoplt  In  wartlmt  bavt  apprtclattd 
tucb  atttntlon  to  buslnttt  and  will  not 
hasard  tht  conduct  of  tbtlr  affairs  in  1944 
by  insUlIIng  a  Rtpubllcan  Oovtmor  to  bt  at 
loggtrbtadt  with  a  Democratic  legislature 
whllt  the  people  wait  patiently  for  needed 
laws  which,  in  all  probability,  would  never 
be  enacted. 

Let's  turn  now  to  national  affairs.  Tht 
people  of  Tennessee  art  proud  that  a  Dtmo- 
cratic Prtsldtnt  and  a  Democratic  Congresa 
gave  us  T.  V.  A.  T.  V.  A.  has  Justified  lUelf 
alone  on  tht  basis  of  Its  wonderful  contri- 
bution to  America's  war  effort,  but  It  has  also 
Improved  navigation,  established  flood  con- 
trol, and  given  Tennessee  the  lowest  electri- 
cal rate  they  have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  President  has  made  some  mistakes 
and  so  has  every  man  that  Is  human,  but 
the  President  has  done  these  things  of 
supreme  Importance,  supremely  well.  We 
all  know  that  the  supreme  objective  of  this 
Nation  Is  full  and  complete  victory  over 
Germany  and  Japan.  To  this  one  great  end. 
everything  else  must  remain  subordinate. 

We  are  assembled  at  the  most  fateful  hour 
of  history.  We  have  embarked  on  the  great 
crusade.  This  very  day  during  the  early 
morning  hours,  under  a  full  moon,  on  the 
northern  crest  of  France,  the  Invasion  of 
Europe  began. 

All  this  morning  American  boys — boys 
from  east,  middle,  and  west  Tennessee — by 
the  thousands  have  been  landing  by  sea  and 
from  the  air  along  the  beachheads  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Prance,  especially  near  the 
great  French  port  of  Le  Havre  and  at  the 
mouth  of  tbe  River  Seine. 

It  Is  the  greatest  amphibious  military 
operation  In  all  history — one  of  such  magni- 
tude that  Hitler  at  the  very  height  of  his 
pdwer  after  Dunkerque  would  not  dare  to 
attempt.  It  will  probably  be  at  least  72 
hours  before  we  can  Judge  how  great  our 
Initial  success  has  been. 

We  do  know  that  ova  military  forces  are 
Irrevocably  committed  to  this  undertaking. 
Tbey  cannot  now  withdraw.  The  march  to 
Berlin  has  begun.  We  have  crossed  the 
Rubicon. 

Four  years  ago  almost  to  a  day  on  June 
10,  1940,  a  proud  and  arrogant  Mussolini 
stood  upon  a  balcony  of  the  Venezia  Palact 
In  Rome.  He  was  In  the  company  of  the 
foreign  minister,  hit  son-in-law,  Count  Clano. 


11  Duce  was  dressed  In  the  paudy  uniform  of 
an  Italian  field  marshal.  As  he  addressed 
the  crowd,  he  lifted  his  chin  and  shouted 
that  he  and  Hitler  would  destroy  the  de- 
cadent democracies  of  the  world.  Two  days 
ago  one  of  these  "decadent"  democracies — 
tht  United  States  of  America— with  somt 
help  from  the  British,  captured  Mustollnl's 
capital,  the  pioud,  eternal  city  of  Rome, 
Including  the  very  palace  where  MtiatoUnl 
had  done  his  boasting.  Of  course,  he.  him- 
self, bad  long  since  fled.  Months  before  his 
little  Fascist  world  bad  crumpled  under  the 
force  of  our  nrmt  and  Mussolini,  lacking 
other  means  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  blamed 
his  son-in-law,  that  same  Count  Clano.  who 
bed  married  his  favorite  daughter  and  had 
been  his  bosom  friend,  and  had  htm  mur- 
dered by  his  own  personal  order. 

Today  Is  tht  l>eglnnlng  of  the  end  of  Hitler. 
General  Elatnhower  Is  commanding  tht 
armies  of  the  democracies,  assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Montgomery,  who  Is  commanding  tbt 
actual  Invasion  forces.  Montgomery,  with 
our  powerful  help,  already  has  beaten  Rom- 
mel In  Africa  and  lUly,  Rommel  will  again 
be  beaten  In  France.  The  nations  that  t>oth 
Hitler  and  Mtusollnl  have  ridiculed  as  wttk 
and  dteadtnt  struck  thU  morning  with  4,000 
ships,  supported  by  11.000  plantt.  a  forct 
without  tvtn  a  ntar  paralltl  In  tbt  world'a 
history. 

On  tblt  blstorlc  day  wt  can  definitely  s#t 
that  wt  art  on  our  wty  to  victory  and  art 
about  to  bt  rttcuad  fram  BjUtrt  thrtat  of 
tyranny  and  of  tt^vtry.  Wbo,  wt  n»ay  well 
atk.  Is  rttpontlblt  for  tbto  bappy  chain  of 
tvtnU?  Tbtrt  It  one  man  In  tbt  world  wbo, 
more  than  anyone  else,  hat  gotttn  us  thus 
far  on  victory's  way,  and  bis  namt  is  Franklin 
D.  Roottvtit,  our  Commandtr  In  Cblef.  Do 
we  at  this  time  want  to  replace  him? 

Those  of  you  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  4 
years  ago  In  our  Democratic  Statt  Con- 
vention and  later  In  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  In  Chicago,  and  broke 
precedent  by  nominating  Franklin  D.  Roott- 
vent  for  a  third  term,  can  know  that  by 
naming  bim  Commander  in  Cblef  of  our 
forces  at  that  time  that  you  had  a  part  in 
the  successful  invasion  of  north  Africa,  of 
Sicily,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  capture  of  Rome. 
We  know  these  miracles  have  been  wrought 
under  his  leadiershlp.  We  cannot  assums 
they  would  have  occurred  had  our  ship  of 
statt  been  steered  by  a  lest  experienced  pilot. 
"The  difficult  we  do  Immediately— the  Im- 
possible takes  a  little  longer." — Motto  oa 
wall  of  a  Roosevelt  secretary. 

Some  of  you  have  sons  who  at  this  mo- 
ment are  on  the  coast  of  France  taking  phrt 
In  this  Invasion  of  Hitler's  Fortress  Europe, 
and  all  of  us  have  relatives  who  are  fighting 
for  us  today  in  this  greatest  Invasion  of  all 
time.  Are  any  of  us  here  willing  to  commit 
their  safety  Into  untried  hands?  I  propose 
that  we  all  take  as  big  a  part  as  any  of  us 
are  capable  In  the  overthrow  of  Hitler  and 
Hirobito  by  endorsing  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
for  a  fourth  term. 

It  Is  true  that  the  democrocles  of  tht 
world  have  been  on  trial  since  the  Second 
World  War  l>egan,  more  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  because  the  democracies  of  the 
world  were  opposed  by  a  new  kind  of  foe, 
the  Hltler-Mussollnl  type  of  powerful  dic- 
tatorship that  could  act  as  quickly  as  out 
man  could  change  his  mind.  The  procetict 
of  democracy  operate  more  slowly  and  art 
necessarily  more  cumljersome.  There  was  a 
time  after  Dunkerque  when  there  was  a 
question  whether  there  was  time  for  tht 
democracies  to  mobilize  their  strength. 

It  is  probable.  Indeed,  if  three  great  men. 
Marshal  UtaUn.  Winston  Chur:hill,  and 
Franklm  D.  Roosevelt,  had  not  gotten  to- 
gether to  do  a  great  Job  in  mobilizing  tht 
resources  of  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  tbe 
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UlUtad  tUtM.  Bm*r'*  dre«m  of  world  eon- 
■Ufbt  h«v«  b«0ODM  •  rvallty. 
Ms  fravt  bour  of  our  Nation's  p«nj.  wt 
do  w*U  to  capture  tht  splrU  of  •  Ten« 
boy.  C«pt.  Clare  McLain  Smartt,  pilot 
of  a  Flying  Fortraw.  This  Putnam  County 
boy  waa  flying  hla  bomber  when  a  wing  waa 
Mvaraly  damaged  before  the  bomber  had 
mad«  Ita  run.  Captain  Smartt  ordered  the 
crew  to  continue  in  formation.  A  few  mln- 
ut«a  later  on*  of  the  engines  waa  knocked 
out.  CaptalB  aaurtt's  order  atlll  waa  to  fol- 
low formatioo.  Tb«  bomba  were  dropped. 
tha  objectlTe  waa  attained.  A  number  of 
OWBWn  flgbtera  were  brought  down.  Out 
upon  bla  return  to  his  English  base.  CapUln 
Smartt  a  only  report  waa:  "Followed  for- 
mation." 

We,  too.  aa  Democrata.  muat  hole*  to  our 
party  organisation  and  maintain  formation 
to  gala  the  objective  set  for  us  by  Thomas 
}n  and  keep  secure  the  principles  of 
ratle  freedom  that  gave  our  Nation 
birth. 
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REBiARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroaKiA 
IN  THK  ROUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  15. 1944 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  repeatedly  I  have  warned  the 
"  House  about  the  dangers  of  the  power 
of  monopoly  In  our  American  economic 
life.  I  pointed  out  how  the  very  exist- 
ence of  monopoly  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  benefits  of  technological  improve- 
ments to  reach  the  people  generally; 
how  monopoly  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
very  phrase,  free  economic  system,  or 
prlYate  enterprise.  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  try  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  monopoly  in  the  period  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  in  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  Government-owned 
plants,  and  I  have  shown  how  financial 
monopoly  has  over  and  over  been  the 
mother  of  industrial  monopoly  and  the 
very  heart  of  the  monopoly  dangers. 

In  this  connection  there  is  an  impor- 
tant recommendation  for  legislation  in 
the  1943  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
which  demands  immediate  and  serious 
consideration.  I  refer  to  the  Board's 
recommended  legislation  on  bank  hold- 
ing companies  commencing  on  page  34 
of  the  report. 

The  Board,  in  the  Ught  of  ita  expe- 
rience, sasrs  frankly  that  the  present  law 
la  inadequate.  It  advises  us  that  the  cor- 
porate device  can  and  has  been  used  to 
"run  around"  branch  banking  statutes 
and  otherwise  to  accomplish  by  indirec- 
tion objectives  which  could  not  be  ac- 
complished directly.  It  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  lack  of  any  effective  control 
over  the  unlimited  expansion  of  these 
companies  in  banking  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  any  other  field.  It  points  out  the 
facility  with  which  the  holding -company 


device  can  be  use<  by  a  few  people  to 
obtain  control  over  vast  resources  and  to 
use  the  resources  n  3  obtained  to  acquire 
additional  propertli  is.  Finally.  It  objects, 
with  good  reason,  U  a  bank-holding  com- 
pany being  in  all  » »rts  of  businesses  and 
to  a  situation  wh«re  the  borrower  and 
lender  of  depositor: '  funds  are  under  the 
same  management 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  sit- 
uation in  my  ov  n  and  surrounding 
States. 

In  California  pra  ctically  half — 49  per- 
cent to  be  exact— c  f  all  the  banking  of- 
fices in  the  entire  State  are  controlled 
and  dominated  by  one  management.  I 
refer  to  the  manag  ?mei;t  of  Transamer- 
ica  Corporation  and  Bank  of  America 
National  Triist  k  Savings  Association. 
Bank  of  America  al  sne  has  495  branches. 
Think  of  this — 50  i  crcent  of  the  total  of 
1,035  banks  and  b  -anches  in  California 
are  controlled  by  the  management  of 
Transamerica  Con  oration  and  Bank  of 
America.  These  )anks  and  branches 
hold  over  40  percei  t  of  all  bank  deposits 
in  the  State,  well  over  three  and  one- 
half  billions  of  doll  its. 

In  Nevada  80  percent  of  the  banking 
offices  holding  80  percent  of  bank  de- 
posits are  control  ed  by  this  manage- 
ment: in  Arizona  i:  percent  of  the  bank- 
ing offices  holding  2  3  percent  of  bank  de- 
posits: in  Oregon  over  34.3  percent  of 
the  banking  offices  holding  over  40  per- 
cent of  bank  deposits;  and  in  Washing- 
ton over  4  percent  of  the  banking  offices 
holding  over  4  pen  ent  of  bank  deposits. 
In  these  five  Statjs  this  one  manage- 
ment controls  and  operates  over  40  per- 
cent of  all  bankinf  offices  holding  more 
than  36  percent  o  all  bank  deposits,  a 
figure  of  more  thai  i  $4,250,000,000. 

This  is  aside  from  other  controlled 
businesses  which  a:  e  varied  and  far  flung. 
According  to  its  atest  report,  Trans- 
america Corporati<n  controls  the  Occi- 
dental Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  largest 
life  insurance  conpany  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  among  he  25  largest  in  the 
United  States.  It  controls  the  Pacific 
National  Fire  Insur  ince  Co..  a  fire  insur- 
ance company,  an(  the  Premier  Insur- 
ance Co.,  an  auton  obile  insurance  com- 
pany. It  controls  he  Axton-Fisher  To- 
bacco Co.,  in  Louis  riiie,  Ky.  It  controls 
Adel  Precision  Proc  ucts  Corporation  and 
Aerco  Corporation  which  fabricate  or 
manufacture  airph  ne  parts  and  acces- 
sories. It  controls  Enterprise  Engine  k 
Foundry  Co.,  whic  i  builds  engines  and 
machinery.  It  cortrols  General  Metals 
Corporation,  a  foundry:  and  it  controls 
vast  real-estate  resources,  urban  and  su- 
burban, through  oie  of  Its  companies, 
the  Capital  Co. 

Here,  indeed,  is  i  in  illustration  of  the 
great  economic  poiwr  which,  through  the 
holding-company  d  evice,  can  be  wielded 
by  a  small  group  \rithout  the  responsi- 
bilities of  complete  )wnership.  Only  last 
year  its  resources  nere  used  In  an  at- 
tempt to  acquire  st<  ck  in  a  local  bank  in 
Los  Angeles.  Here  «ras  a  case  where  one 
day  Transamerica  <  Corporation  delivered 
an  ultimatum  to  th(  directors  of  the  bank 
and  the  next  day  i  litiated  a  high-pres- 
sure pubUc  campaii  n.  unloosing  brokers. 
and  offering  the  e  lulvalent  of  $33  per 
share  in  cash  for  stock  which  only  the 


month  before  had  been  quoted  at  from 
$23  to  $25  per  share.  Cases  like  this  are 
not  rare— it  Just  happens  to  be  the  last 
one.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  of 
the  stock  of  this  bank  it  obtained  as  a 
result  of  its  efforts,  but  I  do  know  that. 
with  the  resources  of  millions  of  people 
in  these  few  hands,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  new  offers  at  higher  and  higher 
figures  until  the  last  vestige  of  independ- 
ence is  gone. 

I  wam  my  colleagues  that  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  assume  a  responsibility 
which  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  share,  we 
had  better  act,  and  act  quickly.  The 
Board's  report  checks  it  squarely  up  to 
us:  • 

Banks  arid  branches  in  the  Transamerica  Cor- 
poration group  compared  uHth  all  banks 
and  branches  in  the  same  States,  Dec.  31, 
1943 

lAmouou  in  tbousands  of  doQarx] 
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Transamerica    Corpora- 
tion banks: ' 
Arizona 

2 
12 

4 
» 

1 

3 

405 

10 

30 

8 

8 

607 

14 

48 
9 

5R.082 

Calitomia 

Nevada.    ........... 

8,eou.«29 

80.Ubl 

Oregon .......... 

370,436 

AVasbingtoD 

71.233 

Total 

28 

655 

£83 

4,  23.%  461 

All  banks  in  same  States: 
Arixona 

12 
208 

10 

72 

131 

20 

827 

13 

68 

88 

1,035 

23 

140 

219 

229,204 

California      

Nevada.......... .... 

8, 860, 664 
09,096 

Orefcon ........... 

909,130 

Washington ...... 

1,  579. 366 

Total 

43S 

1.022 

1,455 

11.670,458 

Bstio  (percent)  of  Tranv 
anierira  banks  to  all 
banks  in  same  States: 
Arixona. 

1«.7 

4ao 

13.6 
.8 

11.8 

se.e 

78.9 
67.4 

ia2 

49.0 

«).9 

34.8 

4.1 

33.2 

California. 

Nevada........ ... 

41.3 

80.8 

Oregon 

40.7 

Washington......... 

4.5 

Total 

0.6 

64.3 

40.1 

30.3 

I  Separate  deposit  figures  for  branches  are  not  available. 

'  Includes  Bank  of  America,  N.  T.  &  S.  A.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  National  Bank  of  Waahington,  Seattle,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  "26  TnuMunerica-owned  banks" 
&)io«n  in  the  Transamerica  Corp<»ktion  194:{  annual 
report  but  are  shown  there  »•<  "Banks  In  which  Trans- 
america Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  have  sub- 
stantial minority  interests." 

NOTi.— Th*  number  of  branches  shown  above  does 
not  include  banking  facilities  at  militar>'  reservations 
provided  through  arrangements  made  bv  the  Treasury 
Department  with  banks  designated  as  depositaries  and 
flnancial  acentt  of  the  Ooronment. 


Summary  of  Bureancratic  Grewtii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  nfDiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  10, 1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced,  which  provides 
for  a  nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  congres- 
sional investigation  of  bureaucracy  and 
unconstitutional  trends  of  government 
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is  attracting  strong  support  throughout 
the  country. 

Lawrence  Sullivan,  the  distinguished 
author  of  Bureaucracy  Runs  Amuck,  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  best  sellers,  has  sent 
me  the  following  letter: 

Dkai  Concsessman  Lttdlow  :  The  press  of 
the  country  reflects  enthusiastic  approval  of 
your  proposal  (H.  Res.  647)  to  Inquire  Into 
the  operations  of  our  top-heavy  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. You  are  doing  a  great  work  in 
keeping  this  important  discussion  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  for  It  Is  truly  a  problem  on 
which  all  defenders  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional system  can  unite  wholeheartedly. 
Our  prevailing  system  of  dictatorial  bureauc- 
racy threatens  the  whole  structure  of  or- 
dered liberty  under  law.  One  need  only  ex- 
amine the  recent  report  of  the  Sena'e  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  Montgomery  Ward 
case  to  understand  how  far  we  have  drifted 
from  our  constitutional  moorings. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  will  be  most  happy  to  have  you  call  on 
me  at  any  time  If  I  can  be  of  assistance  In 
this  great  enterprise. 
With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  StrLLivAN. 

Probably  no  one  in  our  country  has  de- 
voted more  time  and  conscientious  study 
and  research  to  the  evolution  and  devel- 
opment of  our  bureaucracy  than  Mr. 
Sullivan.  He  has  prepared  a  summary  of 
bureaucratic  growth  v.hich  is  interesting 
and  edifying.   It  is  as  follows: 

Throughout  the  Nation  bureaucracy  has 
become  a  household  word — a  symbol  of  bur- 
densome and  excessive  regulations  and  com- 
pulsory civilian  routines  Interfering  with  the 
vigorous  prosecution  rf  the  war. 

"Give  America  her  head,  and  watch  our 
smoke"  is  the  coast-io-coast  plea  from  tb« 
home  front. 

Yet  few  citizens  have  paused  to  examine 
details  of  the  new  Federal  structure,  or  In- 
quire Into  its  aims,  methods,  and  gargantuan 
fiscal  diet.  Not  until  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  discovered  some  35  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  various  phases  of 
post-war  planning  did  Congress  undertake  a 
systematic  vivisection  of  the  recent  yeasty 
growth  of  our  American  bureaucracy. 

Through  the  Byrd  committee  Congress 
found  that  some  200  new  Federal  bureaus, 
Ixsards,  commissions,  ofBces,  and  adminis- 
trations had  been  created  by  law  or  Executive 
order  since  1933 — an  average  of  about  20 
additional  governing  units  each  year.  Many 
had  begun  with  an  elaborate  questionnaire  to 
be  filled  In,  audited,  and  certified  in  tripli- 
cate. And  several  of  these  new  agencies, 
while  presumed  to  be  discharging  purely  war 
functions,  were  discovered  to  be  assiduously 
shaping  plans  for  post-war  operations  on  a 
permanent  basis.  While  our  military  services 
are  smashing  through  to  certain  and  conclu- 
sive victory  on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts, 
many  of  our  civilian  bureaus  and  conunls- 
sions  In  Washington  are  digging  in  for  post- 
war permanency. 

Today  the  Federal  civil  pay  roll  carries 
3.300,000  men  and  women  exclusive  of  all 
military  personnel.  This  is  about  1  Gov- 
ernment employee  for  every  41  in  the  na- 
tional population.  In  June  1933  the  com- 
bined civil  rolls  of  the  Federal  Government 
carried  only  667.000  names  (again  exclusive 
of  the  military),  or  about  1  to  200  popula- 
tion. 

Senator  Bnto's  committee  reports  have 
alluded  to  this  extravagant  civilian  pay  roU 
as  a  perU  to  America's  victory  program,  say- 
ing: 

"It  is  Imperative  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  become  aware  of  this  shocking 
abuse  oX  manpower  in  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, and  that  they  promot*  the  transfer  of 
all  unnecessary  Government  workers  to  es- 
sential war  industries.  Unless  this  la  don* 
quickly,  the  overstaf&ng  and  Inefllclency  in 
the  Federal  establishment  will  constitute  a 
serious  perU  to  cur  war  effort. 

"Excluding  those  engaged  in  mechanical 
and  construction  work,  one  may  say  that 
ftUly  one-third  of  the  entire  remaining  civil- 
ian personnel  of  the  Federal  Government 
could  be  dismissed.  Rather  than  impairing 
the  necessary  functions  of  government,  this 
action  would  result  In  greater  efficiency,  pro- 
vide manpower  for  Industry  and  the  armed 
forces,  reduce  the  cost  of  government,  and 
aid  substantially  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war." 

Although  there  has  been  a  consistent  trend 
of  Federal  expansion  over  the  last  century, 
the  Increase  of  bureaus  during  the  last  dec&de 
has  been  on  a  scale  previously  unknown  any- 
where In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Between  1800  and  1925  the  Federal  de- 
partmental pay  rolls  doubled  about  every  20 
years.  But  after  1933  Federal  clTilian  em- 
ployment doubled  in  7  years — from  500.000 
to  1.000,000.  And  after  June  1940.  it  doubled 
again  in  18  months,  to  2.000.000  Then  an- 
other million  were  added  during  the  next  14 
months,  to  3.000.000.  During  the  last  10 
years  the  national  population  has  increased 
by  approximately  10,000,000,  and  more  than 
one-fourth  of  that  number  have  been  added 
directly  to  the  Federal  civil  rolls. 

Already  we  hear  in  Washington  of  plans 
to  convert  the  great  civilian  agencies  of 
wartime  administration  to  the  work  of 
peace:  "Rationing  must  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely •  •  •  price  controls  must  be 
maintained  •  •  •  lend-lease  surely  can- 
not be  abandoned."  During  1943  and  1944 
bills  were  presented  in  Ck>ngrcss  to  expand 
social  security,  Federal  health  and  medical 
programs,  agricultural  controls,  and  man- 
power allocations. 

We  experienced  no  such  expansion  In 
World  War  No.  1.  Between  June  1916  and 
November  1918,  Federal  employment  doubled, 
but  the  November  1918  peak  was  only  918,000 
civilian  workers — fewer  than  we  had  at  the 
start  of  the  rearmament  program  In  June 
1940. 

Today  we  have  1  civilian  pay-roller  for 
every  3  men  in  the  military  services — against 
a  peak  of  1  to  6  in  the  last  war. 

As  compared  with  the  last  war,  why  do  we 
now  need  twice  as  many  civilian  workers  In 
government  for  every  man  in  military  uni- 
form? That's  the  challenge  of  bureaucracy 
today. 

The  total  Federal  civilian  pay  roll  today 
equals,  in  manpower,  the  striking  force  of  220 
Infantry  divisions  on  the  battlefield.  (The 
total  field  force  of  the  entire  Nazi  military 
machine  is  estimated  at  only  330  combat 
divisions.) 

For  the  whole  Federal  structure,  two  out 
of  every  three  civilian  pay-rollers  are  men. 

The  country  recalls  vividly  that  during  the 
period  1933-36  every  new  Government  pro- 
gram was  establlsed  as  an  "emergency"  enter- 
prise to  fight  the  depression.  The  implica- 
tion was  clear,  often  stated  officially,  that 
the  end  of  the  emergency  would  bring  de- 
mobilization of  the  costly  programs.  But 
the  depression  emergency  merged  smoothly 
with  the  greater  war  emergency,  and  now  we 
see  the  war  emergency  merging  again  with 
the  even  more  compelling  emergencies  of 
peace. 

Every  bureau  costs  money.  In  1933  Uncle 
Sam's  civilian  pay  roll  for  a  month  averaged 
about  $75,000,000.  But  now  It  is  $475,000,000 
a  month,  exclusive  of  the  military. 

Here  are  some  of  the  queer  activities  and 
interesU  which  make  the  current  picture  of 
bureaucracy  at  work  and  play: 

Although  the  Federal  Government  operates 
the  largest  printing  establishment  in  the 
world,  covering  33  acres  of  floor  space,  it  still 


buys  outslda  printing  at  the  rate  of  110,000 
s  day. 

One  copy  each  of  a  week's  mimeographed 
press  material  from  Washington  weighed  46 
pounds  and  12  ounces,  making  about  875 
columns  of  type  in  a  standard  newspaper. 

One  war  agency  published  a  home-maker 
pamphlet  advising,  "If  sheets  are  laundered 
at  home,  use  plenty  of  soap  and  water." 

Publicity  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (exclusive  of  the  military  service)  use 
8,813  cameras — movie  and  still — to  apprise  the 
taxpayers  of  their  accomplishments,  plus 
19.078  pieces  of  auxiliary  photographic  equip- 
ment and  63,717  pieces  of  photo  processing 
equipment. 

A  Senate  committee  discovered  at  least 
6,000  draft  deferments  in  nonwar  agencies. 

The  Federal  telephone  bill,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  runs  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 

One  member  of  the  Cabinet  has  18  Federal 
Executive-order  Jobs  besides  his  regular  de- 
partmental responsibilities,  and  another  is  a 
director  in  33  federaUy  owned  corporations 
and  business  associations. 


Heroism  of  Corp.  Paul  B.  Huff,  Cleyeland, 
Tenn.,  Is  Great  Inspiration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNITESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  newspap)er  report  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  Monday,  June  5,  which  sets  forth 
the  remarkable  acts  of  heroism  of  Corp. 
Paul  B.  Huff,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  had  the  distinction  of  fur- 
nishing Sgt.  Alvln  York,  the  No.  1  hero 
of  World  War  No.  1.  The  noble  acts  of 
Corporal  Huff  will  place  him  in  the  front 
list  for  consideration  as  No.  1  hero  of 
World  War  No.  2: 
Congressional     Medal     Won     bt     Int«epid 

Cleveland  Man — Corp.  Paxh.  B.  Htrrr,  Pa»a- 

CHUTE  Infantbtman,  Ctted  rot  Heboxsm  iw 

/\pnov  Against  Germans 

Corp.  Paul  B.  Huff,  25-year-old  parachute 
infantryman  and  former  railroader  of  Cleve- 
land, Term.,  has  been  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  in  action 
against  the  Germans  near  Carano,  Italy, 
February  8,  the  War  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

Corp.  Huff,  son  of  Isham  Huff,  of  Route  6, 
Cleveland,  wUl  receive  the  medal,  the  Na- 
tion's highest  honor  for  a  fighting  man,  at 
an  overseas  ceremony,  the  annoxmcement 
stated. 

In  action  almost  paralleling  that  of  Sgt. 
Alvln  York,  Tennessee's  famous  hero  of  World 
War  No.  1,  Corp.  Huff,  single-handed,  ad- 
vanced 350  yards  under  heavy  artillery,  mor- 
tar, and  machine-gun  fire  through  an  enemy 
mine  field  and  wiped  out  a  German  machine- 
gtui  crew.  He  then  deliberately  drew  enemy 
fire  on  himself  to  determine  the  strength  and 
location  of  the  enemy  and  led  his  six-man 
patrol  to  safety  after  the  German  unit  was 
annihilated. 

Corp.  Huff's  parachute  infantry  battalion 
was  in  a  forward  position  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carano.  Italy,  on  February  8,  when  the 
battalion  started  receiving  smaU  arms  fire 
on  its  exposed  right  flank.  He  volimteered 
to  lead  his  patrol  into  enemy  territory  to 
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#»t«rmlxk«  the  itrength  of  tbe  Germans  fac- 
ing them.  Tbe  weather  was  clear  and  there 
vaa  almost  no  cover.  The  enemy  had  good 
obaervauon  when  the  patrol  began  Its  dan- 
farooi  trek  early  la  the  morning. 

BuC  aad  hla  men  selected  a  slight  draw 
M  tlM  only  poaalhle  point  from  which  to 
obeine  tbe  enemy.  The  draw.  In  addition 
to  being  mlnecL  was  covered  by  three  enemy 
guns  and  a  ao-mm.  gim.  The  guns 
up  on  the  patrol  from  about  350 
and  with  bullets  peppering  as  close 
S  feet  away  and  mortar  shells  exploding 
C  or  10  yards,  Ck>rp.  Buff  ordered  his 
■MB  to  take  eorcr  and  he  went  forward  aloue 
to  within  75  yards  of  the  first  machine  gun. 

'^nder  direct  fire  from  the  rear  machine 
gun,"  reported  his  company  commander,  Lt. 
Joseph  J.  Wlnsko.  Niagara  Falls.  N.  T..  '^a 
crawled  the  remaining  75  yards  to  a  position 
MhtDd  the  doaest  one,  which  was  well  hidden 
•Bd  ■trongly  emplaced.  and  with  his  machine 
gun  killed  the  crew,  and  put  the  gun  out  of 
action. 

"He  fired  from  a  kneeling  position,"  Lieu- 
tenant Wlnsko  continued,  "In  a  deliberate 
effort  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  from 
which  he  was  able  to  estimate  correctly  its 
strength  and  location,  thus  accomplishing 
the  mtwlon  of  his  patrol." 

Oorponl  Buir.  according  to  War  Depart- 
ment Information,  then  returned  to  his 
patrol  and  under  concentrated  fire  led  his 
men  to  safety  after  having  been  under 
enemy  fhre  for  4  hours. 

Knx  *T.  CArnm  ai  mass 

His  reconnaissance  enabled  his  unit  to  kill 
87  O^mans.  capt\ire  21,  and  route  the  re- 
malnrtar  of  an  enemy  company  of  125  men. 
his  ofllcers  reported. 

The  citation  to  the  Medal  of  Honor  follows: 

"For  cOQsplcuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  riA  of  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  In  action  on  February  8.  1944.  near 
Carano.  Italy.  CorjKiral  Huff  volimteered  to 
lead  a  six-man  patrol  with  the  mission  of 
determining  the  location  and  strength  of  an 
enemy  unit  which  was  delivering  hre  on  the 
ezpoeed  right  flsnk  of  his  company.  Tbe  ter- 
rain over  which  he  had  to  travel  consisted  of 
exposed,  rolling  ground,  aifarding  the  enemy 
eacceUent  visibility.  As  the  patrol  advanced. 
Its  members  were  subjected  to  small-arms 
and  machlne-gxui  fire  and  a  concentration  of 
fire,  shells  bursting  within  5  to  10 
I  of  them  and  buOets  striking  the  ground 
at  their  feet. 

*3fovlng  ahead  of  his  patrol,  Corporal  Huff 
drew  fire  from  three  enemy  machine  guns 
•ad  a  ao-mUllmeter  weapon.  ReaUatng  the 
daBger  confronting  his  patrol,  he  adrsnoed 
alone  tinder  deadly  fire  through  a  mine  field 
and  arrived  at  a  point  within  75  yards  of  the 
nearest  machine-gun  position.  Under  direct 
fire  from  the  rear  machine  gun,  he  crawled 
the  remaining  75  yards  to  the  closest  em- 
plaeement.  killed  the  crew  with  his  sub- 
machine gtm.  and  destroyed  the  gim.  Dur- 
ing this  act  he  fired  from  a  kneeling  poaltlon. 
which  drew  fire  from  other  positions,  en- 
abling him  to  estimate  correctly  the  strength 
and  location  of  the  enemy.  Still  under  con- 
centrated fire,  he  returned  to  his  patrol  and 
led  his  men  to  safety. 

"As  a  reatilt  of  the  Information  he  gained, 
a  patrol  in  strength  sent  out  that  afternoon, 
one  group  under  the  leadership  of  Corporal 
Hxiff.  succeeded  In  routing  an  enemy  com- 
pany of  125  men.  kUllng  27  Germans  and  cap- 
turing tl  others,  with  a  loas  of  only  3  patrol 
members.  CorporAl  HufTs  Intrepid  leader- 
ship and  davlng  combat  skin  reflect  the  finest 
tradtttons  of  the  American  Infantryman." 

ALWAYS  A  SUBB  SHOT 

HuiTa  explolta  are  not  surprising  to  friends 
•RMBd  ClseeUiMl.  who  reoMBiber  him  as  the 
and  sorest  shot  of  the  gang,  with 
pistol,  on  hunting  tripe  to  White  Oak 
ataln.  near  Cleveland.  Bla  friends  also 
^■d  heard  of  hia  interest  In  the  parachute 
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comes,   and  It's  coming 
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"When  my  time 
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He  has  been 
ducted  in  June 
twenty-third  birthday 
training  at  Camp 
signed  to  the 
nlng. 

rAvoarn 

Bom  In  Clevelanc ,  tbe  son  of  Isham  Huff, 
veteran  employee  o '  the  Southern  Railway 
System.  Paul,  like  h!  s  three  brothers,  wanted 
to  be  a  railroad  m  in.  One  of  his  biggest 
rooters  Is  C.  J.  But  er,  veteran  engineer,  to 
whose  engine  Hufl  was  often  assigned  as 
fireman.    Butler  obi  erved 

"Tes.  sir,  Paul's  ei  tough  Tennessee  nut 
and  If  we  had  mor;  like  him,  we  wouldn't 
need  such  a  large  Ai  my." 

The  parachutist  likes  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  boxing,  a  nd  dancing,  according  to 
friends.  His  girl  fr  end.  Miss  Ruth  Gentry, 
also  resides  in  Clev«  land  and  friends  predict 
their  betrothal  whei  i  the  hero  returns  home. 

His  father  and  ste  )mother  live  on  Harrison 

Road,  Route  0,  Clev^and,  and  Paul  lives  with 

a  short  distance  from 

His  mother  died  when 


his  brother,  Claytoi 
his  father's  home 
he  was  3  years  of  ai  e. 

He  has  three  brotl  ers  and  six  sisters. 


One 
trlth  an  engineering  bat- 
talion In  New  Guinsa.  The  other  brothers, 
Clayton  and  Decatur,  live  near  Cleveland. 
Also  living  In  Clevefmd  are  the  sisters,  Mrs. 
Beryl  Huff,  Mrs.  D.  W. 
May.  Mrs.  Nell  Cha34,  Mrs.  Homer  Green,  and 
Mrs.  James  Ingram. 

During  his  overseas  service,  Corporal  Huff 
has  not  been  eont^t  with  physical  action 
He  has  sent  $1,300  In 
War  bonda  to  his  slater,  Mrs.  Nell  Chase,  for 
safekeeping. 
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Mr.  WALTER 

past  several  days 


REICARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANi  ns  E.  WALTER 

or  PEW  NSTLVANIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  O  '  REPRESENTATIVES 


June  IS.  1944 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
telegrams  have  been 
sent  to  the  membe  -ship  by  various  labor 
leaders  in  which  th  ey  voice  their  protests 
against  the  attemijts  being  made  by  the 
Judiciary  to  prevent 
a  further  encroaciment  by  the  courts 
on  our  prerogatives. 

It  has  been  sugi  ested  that  if  the  In- 
surance bill  becones  law.  It  may  be  so 
construed  as  to  rer  love  the  employees  of 
insurance  compani  ?s  from  the  protection 
of  the  Pair  Laboi  Standards  Act  and 
other  laws  which  1  lave  been  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  luboi. 

Not  only  is  this  lear  entirely  ground- 
less but,  as  a  matt  er  of  fact,  the  aim  of 
the  advocates  of  th ;  bills  is  completely  in 


harmony  with  the 
self  in   regard   to 


Labor  has  consistently  opposed  the  ap- 


position of  labor  it- 
the  antitrust   laws. 


plication  of  the  antitrust  laws  to  labor 
unions  and  its  position  has  in  large  meas- 
ure been  sustained  by  Congress  and  the 
courts.  Insurance,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  never  been  subject  to  the  antitrust 
laws  and  the  purpose  of  the  Balley-Van 
Nuys  bill  is  to  insure  that  the  existing 
status  shall  be  continued  and  to  prevent 
the  great  injury  which  would  result  from 
suddenly  applying  the  antitrust  laws  to  a 
business  which  has  been  built  up  under 
an  entirely  different  system  of  regulation 
by  the  States. 

The  bill  does  not  modify  in  any  way 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  or  any  other 
labor  legislation,  nor  does  it  affect  the 
constitutional  basis  of  such  legislation. 
It  does  not  purport  to  declare  that  insur- 
ance is  not  commerce — that  question  is 
imder  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  bill  does  not  deal  with  It. 
The  bill  merely  declares  that  the  Sher- 
man Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  the  business  of 
insurance  or  to  acts  in  the  conduct  of 
that  business  or  to  impair  its  regulation 
by  the  St? tes.  The  applicability  of  ex- 
isting labor  legislation  is  in  no  case  de- 
pendent upon  whether  the  employer  Is 
subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Even  the  question  whether  the  em- 
ployer is  engaged  in  interstate  c(Hn- 
merce — and  we  repeat  that  the  bill  does 
not  affect  this  question — is  not  the  test 
which  determines  the  applicability  of 
labor  legislation  to  insurance  employees. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  United  States  ▼. 
Darby  (312  U.  S.  100  (1941) ),  said  that  it 
has  "many  times  held  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce 
extends  to  the  regulation  through  legis- 
lative action  of  activities  intrastate, 
which  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the 
commerce  or  the  exercise  of  the  Con- 
gressional power  over  it." 

The  Court  In  that  case  held  that  while 
manufacture  is  not  of  itself  interstate 
commerce,  the  control  exercised  by  Con- 
gress imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  workmen 
engaged  in  manufacture  is  within  the 
power  of  Congress. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act — Twen- 
ty-ninth United  States  Code,  pages  201- 
27^— applies  by  its  terms  to  employees 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  In 
production  of  goods  for  Interstate  com- 
merce or  employed  in  any  process  or  oc- 
cupation necessary  to  the  production  of 
goods  for  interstate  commerce. 

Another  example  of  the  application  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  an  in- 
trastate activity  is  foimd  In  Kirschbaum 
v.  Walling  (316  U.  S.  317  (1942)).  The 
Court  there  upheld  the  application  of  the 
act  to  employees  of  a  loft  building — ^in- 
cluding firemen  and  elevator  operatorfr^ 
who  were  not  themselves  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  on  the  ground  that 
the  work  of  these  employees  had  such  a 
close  tie  with  the  process  of  production 
for  commerce  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  engaged  in  an  occupation  nec- 
essary to  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

Twenty-ninth  United  States  Code,  pages 
151-158— applies  to  activities  affecting 
commerce.    In  National  Labor  Rclationt 
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Board  v.  Jones  A  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion (301  U.  S.  1  (1937)),  the  Court  up- 
held the  application  of  that  act  to  em- 
ployees engaged  In  a  manufacturing  op- 
eration which  in  itself  was  not  interstate 
commerce. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  Wickard  v.  Fil- 
bum  (317  U.  S.  Ill  (1942)),  upheld  the 
application  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act — Seventh  United  States  Code 
Annotated  1281  et  sequentia — to  produc- 
tion not  intended  in  any  part  for  com- 
merce but  wholly  for  consumption  on  the 
farm.  There  a  farmer  was  penalized  for 
raising  for  his  own  use  more  wheat  than 
his  quota  allowed  him.  The  Court  said 
that  Congress  can  appropriately  consider 
that  wheat  consumed  on  the  farm  where 
grown,  If  wholly  outside  the  scheme  of 
regulation,  would  have  a  substantial  ef- 
fect In  defeating  its  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing trade  at  increased  prices,  since  the 
grower  thus  forestalls  resort  to  the  mar- 
ket by  producing  to  meet  his  own  needs. 

In  United  States  v.  Wrightwood  Dairy 
Co.  (315  U.  S.  110  (1942))  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  application  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act — Sev- 
enth United  States  Code,  page  608-c — to 
the  business  of  purchasing  and  reselling 
milk  entirely  within  one  State,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  in  competition  with 
milk  which  came  from  without  the  State. 
The  act  by  its  terms  applied  to  the  han- 
dling of  milk  in  the  current  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  which  directly 
burdens,  obstructs,  or  affects  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  In  such  commodity. 

Under  the  holdings  in  the  al>ove  cases. 
It  seems  abundantly  clear  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  legislate  respecting  labor 
does  not  depend  on  whether  the  em- 
ployer is  in  interstate  commerce,  and  a 
fortiori  it  does  not  depend  on  whether 
the  employer  Is  subject  to  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws. 

The  Government  Itself,  In  its  brief  in 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  the  United 
States  against  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  argued  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  applied  to  the  insurance 
business  because  it  affected  interstate 
commerce,  and  that  "the  Court  has 
never  held  respecting  any  aspect  of  the 
Insurance  business  that  it  did  not  af- 
fect commerce." 


Commencement  Exerdtes  in  Mooseheart, 
the  Qty  of  Childhood 
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HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  chaos  of  a 
global  war.  It  is  most  reassuring  as  we 
survey  this  broad  land  of  ours  to  observe 
in  numberless  communities  diligent  and 
thoughtful  programs  for  the  training  of 
young  people  in  exercising  their  respon- 


sibilities as  citizens  that  they  may  be 
better  prepared  for  the  task  of  directing 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come.  It  is  comforting  to 
realize  that  the  future  of  our  country 
will  rest  in  the  hands  of  these  millions 
of  young  men  and  women  being  thus 
reared  and  educated,  because  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  strongest  safeguard  of 
future  national  security  and  progress  is 
a  generation  properly  prepared  for  citi- 
zenship, and  trained  in  resjwnsibillties 
and  obligations  to  each  other  and  to 
their  fellow  man.  Today,  throughout 
the  world,  we  witness  the  heartbreaking 
spectacle  and  the  grim  tragedy  of  sover- 
eign nations  being  ravaged  and  strangled 
and  bled — the  shocking  and  inevitable 
result  of  a  generation  of  young  Fascists 
trained  to  exalt  evil  and  terrorism  and 
war,  and  taught  to  practice  murder  and 
brutality  and  every  vile  instinct  that 
would  drag  mankind  to  a  level  lower 
than  that  of  the  beast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  many  com- 
munities dedicated  to  the  great  task  of 
combatting  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
old  world  and  of  training  our  future 
citizens  in  the  principles  of  true  Amer- 
icanism is  of  outstanding  prominence. 
Mooseheart,  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  fair  land  as 
the  City  of  Childhood,  is  located  in  the 
congressional  district  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  it  is  of  this  re- 
markable character-building  community 
that  I  wish  today  to  express  a  few 
thoughts  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mooseheart  is  the  home  and  school 
financed  by  the  fraternal  society  known 
as  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  and  oper- 
ated by  this  society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphan  children  and  their  widowed 
mothers  within  the  ranks  of  the  organ- 
ization. It  nestles  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  beautiful  Pox  River  just  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  thriving  and  progressive 
city  of  Aurora.  From  this  picturesque 
setting,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Mooseheart  has  each  year  been 
graduating  and  distributing  into  all  parts 
of  our  Nation  large  classes  of  young  men 
and  women  who  are  firmly  grounded  in 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  trained  and 
equipped  to  their  fingertips  to  succeed 
in  the  world  without  infringing  upon 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  others, 
and  imbued  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  responsibility  to  God  and  coun- 
try. No  further  proof  of  this  love  of 
God  and  hatred  of  evil  need  be  adduced 
than  the  fact  that  more  than  600  recent 
graduates  of  Mooseheart,  both  young 
men  and  young  women,  are  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country,  serving  on  the 
far-flung  battle  lines  with  distinction  to 
themselves  and  honor  to  the  commvmity 
which  produced  them. 

Children  come  originally  to  Moose- 
heart from  homes  all  over  the  country 
that  have  been  broken  up  by  the  death 
of  the  breadwinner.  The  widowed 
mother  accompanies  her  children  and  re- 
sides with  them  vmtil  they  graduate. 
The  children  are  given  an  excellent  home 
and  individual  attention.  They  are  edu- 
cated through  the  high  school,  nurtured 
in  true  religious  and  moral  precepts, 
and  grounded  firmly  in  civic  responsi- 


bility. They  are  taught  a  useful  trade 
at  which,  when  they  graduate  to  take 
their  places  in  the  workaday  world,  they 
can  earn  an  honest  living  and  can  look 
forward  to  that  time  when  they  can  rear 
and  educate  families  of  their  own. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held 
this  year  at  Mooseheart  on  June  10. 
and  the  program  of  activities  of  that 
day  prompts  these  observations  of  mine. 
A  feature  of  the  program  was  the  com- 
mencement address  delivered  by  the 
founder  of  Mooseheart  and  the  man  who 
has  served  as  the  chairman  of  its  board 
of  governors  for  30  shears,  the  Honorable 
James  J.  Davis.  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the 
Cabinets  of  three  Presidents,  and  now 
serving  his  fourteenth  year  as  United 
States  Senator  from  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Formal  exercises  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  class  of  1944  were  held 
tn  the  forenoon  in  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Auditorium.  This  part  of  the  com- 
mencement program  diJSfered  from  tens 
of  thousands  of  other  commencement 
programs  throughout  the  country  in  only 
one  respect.  The  difference  lay  in  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  class  were  without 
fathers,  and  most  of  them  without 
mothers.  They  were  graduating  from  the 
only  home  that  most  of  them  had  ever 
known  during  the  best  part  of  their  Ufe, 
and  they  were  plunging  into  the  struggle 
of  life  without  the  comforting  voice  of  a 
mother  or  the  reassuring  counsel  of  a 
father  to  guide  and  encourage  them. 

The  class  of  1944, 1  learned,  had  been 
in  combined  residence  at  Mooseheart  for 
a  total  of  360  years  and  10  months.  The 
average  time  spent  there  was  9  years  and 
3  months.  This  ranged  from  a  residence 
of  10  months  for  one  graduate  to  a  pe- 
riod of  16^  years  for  another.  Half  of 
the  entire  class  had  been  residents  for 
more  than  8  years.  The  average  age  of 
1  .ese  young  men  and  women  this  year 
was  18  years  and  2  months.  They  came 
to  Mooseheart  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  Idaho,  Ohio.  Montana, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  California.  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  a  total 
of  16  States,  with  Illinois  having  the 
largest  number  of  representatives. 

The  activities  of  the  Mooseheart  com- 
mencement took  place  in  the  open  air 
that  same  afternoon.'  Every  child  on  the 
groimds.  graduate  and  undergraduate, 
took  an  active  part.  The  scene  was  the 
large  athletic  field  in  front  of  the  sta- 
dium plainly  visible  to  all  north-  and 
south-bound  traffic  on  the  Lincoln  High- 
way, which  cuts  through  Mooseheart** 
borders  at  this  point. 

The  program  opened  with  folk  dances 
by  the  tiny  tots — infant  boys  and  girls 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Baby  Village,  a 
lilliputian  city  within  the  confines  of 
Mooseheart  itself,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  features  of  the  institution.  The 
older  girls  in  the  grades  and  the  high 
school  followed  In  costumes  representing 
various  places  and  periods.  They  pre- 
sented a  magnificent  exhibition  of  mass 
calisthenics,  flag  drills,  gymnastics,  tum- 
bUng,  marching,  folk  dancing,  and  sing- 
ing. The  boys  from  the  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school  In  cadet  uni- 
forms participated  on  the  athletic  field 
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In  an   exhlbiUoo   drill   tUged   by   the 
C»det   Corps   and   in   the 
Students'  Band,  which  pro- 
BBiutc  for  these  and  other 


One  thing  that  fascinated  the  specta- 
tors was  the  hannonious  blending  of 
these  young  men  and  women,  these  boys 
and  girls,  these  tiny  tots  and  inlants. 
with  old  Mother  Nature  herself.  They 
WW  literal^  bursting  with  Tltality  and 
•Mrgy.  graceful  In  their  dances,  precise 
In  their  dillls,  and  noticeably  Ueswd 
with  sturdiness  of  body  and  naturalness 
of  action  that  would  be  most  difDcuIt,  if 
not  impossible  to  surpass  in  any  other 
community.  It  spoke  eloquently  of  long 
and  intimate  association  with  the  green 
fields  and  luxuriant  farms — 1,200  acres — 
to  be  found  in  abundance  within  the 
borders  of  Mooeeheart. 

care  has  be«a  t*ken  In  pro- 
adequate  religious,  academic, 
and  Tocational  program  for  these  young 
Americans.  The  responsible  authorities 
early  realized  that  a  sturdy  physical 
foundation  is  prerequisite  to  happy 
childhood,  good  morals,  high  scholar- 
ship, and  lofty  ambitions,  hence  con- 
centration was  directed  to  Instructions 
and  exercise  in  the  gymnasixnn,  on  the 
athletic  fields.  In  the  summer  pools,  and 
on  the  frozen  waters  of  the  campus  lake 
to  assure  Mooaeheart  boys  and  girls  of 
healthy  bodies  to  complete  the  triangle 
with  mind  and  souL 

What  has  been  accomplished  at 
Mooseheart  can  be  likewise  achieved  in 
other  communities.  Of  course,  those  re- 
sponsible for  Its  success  must  devote  the 
same  care  and  the  same  attention  to  the 
problem  as  do  those  who  have  attained 
such  gratifying  results  in  the  city  of 
childhood..  Constant  supervision  is.  of 
course,  necessary,  but  this  of  itself  is  In- 
sufBdent.  It  has  been  a  siipervlsed  pro- 
gram of  constant  activity  that  has  really 
worked  the  wonders  at  Mooseheart. 
no  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency exists.  Why?  Well,  chiefly  be- 
cause Mooseheart  boys  and  girls  are  all 
too  busy  in  their  various  activities  and 
have  no  idle  time  in  which  to  entertain 
evil  thoughts. 

Programs  such  as  are  practiced  at 
Mooseheart  most  assuredly  cost  money. 
Actuany.  however,  they  are  the  strictest 
of  economies.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
always  worth  a  pound  of  c\ire.  A  hun- 
dred dollars  spent^  for  the  purpose  of 
training  boys  and  girls  for  clean  and  use- 
ful careers  is  far  less  costly  than  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  thousand  dollars  in  an 
attempt  to  retriere  them  after  they  have 
fallen  into  evil  ways.  Mooseheart  has 
pointed  the  way  to  successful  child  train- 
IBB.  It  is  a  model  that  other  communi- 
ties might  well  emulate.  Each  year  of  its 
continued  existence  it  has  contributed 
to  our  Nation  hundreds  of  the  finest  type 
of  citizens  whose  Influence  in  the  com- 
munities into  which  they  have  gone  has 
been  for  Uie  preservation  of  American 
ideals  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  their 
fellow  man. 

At  the  commencement  exercises,  the 
Honorable  Jamxs  J.  Davis,  in  speaking  to 
the  graduating  class,  climaxed  their  years 
at  Mooseheart  with  a  review  of  the  many 
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to  see — but  those  other 

only  to  those  who  labor 

either  at  the  sowing  and 

on  our  1,200-acre  farm 

or  at  the  learning  and 

hofaored  trade.  In  one  of  our 

'  lioee  of  you  who  leave 

both  of  these,  and 

well  throughout  all  the 


ma  (tered 


your  welfare  and  de- 
been  uppermost  in  ths 
were  around  you.     You 
yo^ng  people  shoxild  have — 
wholesome  food,  sklll- 
mMlcal  care  and  exercises 

and  the  brala. 

ta^bt  self-respect  and  so- 

You   have   learned   the 

of  honest  toU — of  a  task 

has  been  reared  in  the 

foui  parents.     You  have 

tojward  and  sincerity  in  the 

of  Almighty  Ood. 

to  take  up  your  station 

equipped  to  go  forward  and 

to  society  and  the 


w  lo 


wlU  tell  you  that  the 

and  progress  are  closed. 

wUl  teU  you  that  honest 

no  reward.    They  are  the 


dissenters:  they  are  the  shiftless:  they  afv 
the  wreckers.  I  know  that  you  wiU  find  no 
company  In  such  a  lot  as  that. 

You  are  a  part  of  a  new  American  genera- 
tion. You  were  bom  and  reared  In  a  free  so- 
ciety. The  freedom  you  have  Is  yours  to 
destroy  or  strengthen  as  you  see  fit.  1  cannot 
say  how  you  might  live.  I  can  only  say  that 
if  you  live  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Ood  and  Americanism  your  freedom  will 
remain  imsiallied. 

Though  there  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  future  Is  dark  and  foreboding,  that 
all  of  life  Is  but  a  struggle  in  a  somber  sea 
of  futility,  I  say  to  you  that  you  must  turn 
your  eyes  upon  the  world  of  the  future,  and 
I  say  to  you  that  the  futvtre  of  the  world  shall 
not  be  the  dark  and  wearisome  way. 

For  upon  the  ashes  of  this  great  wave  of 
human  error  and  destruction,  there  ahall  be 
built  a  world  more  fine,  more  perfect,  and 
more  inspiring  than  the  minds  and  hands  of 
humanity  have  ever  before  devised. 

There  ahall  be  built  upon  the  ashes  of  war 
an  era  of  peace  and  human  calm  that  sur- 
passeth  all  imderstandlng. 

There  shall  be  buUt  vipon  the  blood  and 
suffering  of  death  a  way  of  life  more  full  and 
more  gentle  Uian  the  bravest  hopes  of  any 
man. 

There  shall  be  built  upon  the  plunder  and 
grief  of  fell  destruction  a  progress  more  pow- 
erful, more  sustained,  aud  more  enduring 
than  the  menwry  at  man. 

This  world  of  the  future  ahall  be  your 
world.  You  and  your  generation  shall  carry 
the  banner  of  human  progress  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  that  civilization  has   ever  known. 

For  all  that  ftows  from  this  war  shall  not 
be  base  and  evU.  Out  of  the  harrowing 
experiences  of  this  struggle  will  come  dis- 
coveries, attainments,  and  methods  which 
will  rebuild  our  lives  In  a  world  of  peace. 

Already,  in  the  field  of  medicine,  men  who 
would  have  died  but  a  few  short  years  ago 
from  similar  wounds,  are  now  being  snatched 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death  by  the  new 
wonder  drugs,  penicillin  and  the  sulfa  deriva- 
tives, by  blood  plasma,  and  by  Improved 
surgical  methods. 

No  man  can  say  what  vast  achievements 
lie  before  us  in  our  eternal  struggle  agatnat 
the  ravages  of  time  and  disease.  No  man 
can  foretell  how  many  years  of  worth  and 
comfort  we  can  add  to  the  lives  of  men. 

The  amazing  mechanical,  electronic,  and 
scientific  developments  which  have  come  in 
the  wake  of  this  war  will,  even  as  they  have 
dealt  death  in  the  hour  of  battle,  enrich 
life  m  the  hour  of  peace. 

In  almost  every  field  of  human  activity. 
In  housing,  education,  transportation.  In  ag- 
riculture, radio,  and  In  the  thousands  of 
ether  activities,  both  established  and  yet  to 
be  established,  there  will  come  great  im- 
provements in  the  lives  of  men  and  boimdless 
opportunities  for  the  attahiment  and  ad- 
vancement of  all  men  with  the  courage  and 
determination  to  labor  and  to  serve. 

Each  generation  has  produced  ouutanding 
men.  In  my  span  of  years  I  have  seen  the 
humble  and  rudimentary  works  of  such 
courageous  and  determined  men  as  Bdlson 
and  Ford  and  Westinghoiise  ultimately 
lighten  the  burden  of  mankind  and  endear 
their  names  to  the  world. 

It  shall  be  so  with  you.  You  who  labor  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  your  fellow  men  will  be 
met  with  the  forces  of  doubt,  derision,  and 
skepticism.  But  those  of  you  who  are  worthy 
will  not  falter. 

The  paths  of  progress  will  open  up  to  you. 
and  all  men  wUl  be  grateful  for  the  labors 
you  performed  in  their  behalf. 

If  past  generations  have  produced  great 
men  in  America,  if  past  generations  have  pro- 
duced Ulented  artists,  able  Ind\»trialist«. 
profound  scholars,  sincere  humanitarians, 
and  masterful  public  servants,  this  genera- 
tion and  the  generations  to  come  wUl  pro- 
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duce  men  of  deeper  courage,  of  greater  abil- 
ity, and  of  higher  attainments  than  have 
been  produced  by  any  previous  generation  In 
the  history  of  the  world. 

So.  as  one  who  has  watched  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  I  say  to  you.  "liook  to  the  future, 
for  the  past  serves  only  to  Inspire  you  to  the 
great  accomplishments  which  you  wlU  realize 
In  the  days  of  your  years." 

But  even  the  glorious  past  of  this  great 
Nation  win  pale  In  the  light  of  your  achieve- 
menu;  foi«*upon  the  base  of  their  effort  you 
will  erect  the  structure  of  life,  and  peace, 
and  progress,  which  was  envisioned  by  the 
Oo<J  of  our  fathers  when  He  placed  His  handi- 
work of  men  upon  this  earth. 

"Weep  not  for  the  vanished  ages. 
With  their  great,  heroic  men. 
Who  live  on  history's  pages 
Or  dwell  In  the  poet's  pen. 

"For  the  grandest  times  aVe  before  us. 

And  the  world  is  yet  to  see 
The  noblest  worth  of  this  great  earth 
In  the  men  that  are  to  be." 

During  the  approaching  week,  we  in  Amer- 
ica will  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty -seventh  anniversary  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

All  of  you  have  learned  to  honor  our  flag 
and  to  respect  those  endiu-lng  principles  of 
Justice,  peace,  and  liberty,  which  it  sym- 
bolizes. I  know  that  you  will  keep  faith  with 
this  Nation  and  lU  flag.  I  know  that  you 
will  never  permit  this  flag  to  be  used  as  a 
symbol  of  conquest  or  as  an  instrument  to 
dominate  and  control  the  world.  For  you 
know  and  1  know  that  If  we  permit  our  flag 
to  be  used  as  an  Instrument  cf  oppression, 
its  honor  and  Its  glory  will  be  forever  lost. 

You  have  been  taught  to  cherish  freedom. 
And  if  you  would  preserve  the  freedom, 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  this  great 
Nation,  you  will  hold  true  to  this  flag  and 
its  principles,  and  you  will  never  abandon 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  for  any  other  flag,  no 
matter  by  what  name  or  what  description 
It  may  be  called. 

As  you  go  forward  Into  the  progress  of  the 
future,  hold  this  flag  of  America  high  and 
ever  l)efore  you.  And  may  It  ever  be,  down 
through  all  the  centuries  of  time,  that  when 
men  Inquire  after  our  flag,  they  wUl  always 
be  met  by  this  same  stirring  answer:  "  Tis 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  long  will  it 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave." 


Free  Enterprise:  What  It  Meanv  to  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   ICICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  1.5.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  George  Meany.  secretary-treas- 
(irer  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

[Prom  the  American  Federatlonlst  of  June 
1943] 

Fbzz  Enterprise — What  It  Mxams  to  Labor 
(By  George  Meany) 
In  himdreds  of  advertisements.  In  speeches 
on  the  platform  and  over  the  radio,  and 
through  all  the  other  Instruments  of  twen- 
tieth century  publicity,  America's  major  In- 


dustrial firms  and  the  spokesmen  for  organ- 
ized business  have  unceasingly  exhorted  the 
people  of  this  country  during  the  past  few 
years  to  preserve  free  enterprise. 

In  view  of  all  these  clarion  calls.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  many  of  our  leading  business- 
men entertain  some  fear  that  the  continu- 
ance of  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States 
Is  seriously  threatened  and  that  public  opin- 
ion must  accordingly  be  mobilized  for  the 
defense  of  our  economic  system  against  those 
who  wish  to  see  It  emasculated  or  abandoned. 
To  businessmen  who  have  such  apprehen- 
sions it  will  be  comforting  to  learn  that  free 
enterprise — genuine  free  enterprise — enjoys 
the  firm  support  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Its  millions  of  members.  We 
are  convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  holds  more  possibilities  for 
the  good  of  all  the  people  than  any  other 
way. 

As  Is  the  case  with  many  other  terms  that 
are  widely  used  in  present-day  discussion. 
free  enterprise  Is  variously  understood  and 
variously  deflned.  Notably,  the  concept  of 
free  enterprise  held  by  many  businessmen 
does  not  coincide  In  all  particulars  with  that 
of  wage-earning  people. 

Thus,  at  least  some  businessmen  still  re- 
gard free  enterprise  as  a  system  under  which 
those  who  own  a  business  must  have  the  ab- 
solute and  unquestioned  right  to  do  exactly 
as  they  please,  with  no  concern  or  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  Interest  or  the  well- 
being  of  their  employees. 

Under  their  feudalistic  conception  of  free 
enterprise,  it  Is  not  only  proper  but  virtually 
mandatory  to  resist  unionization  and  collec- 
tive bargaining.  As  they  see  free  enterprise. 
It  means  freedom  to  use  Industrial  spies,  tear 
gas  and  firearms  to  block  the  organization  of 
workers. 

Businessmen  clinging  to  an  outdated,  un- 
reconstructed idea  of  free  enterprise  regard 
as  utter  nonsense  the  suggestion  that  free 
enterprise,  if  it  Is  to  continue,  must  provide 
Jobs  for  aH  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  know,  however,  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  businessmen  today  to  whbm  the 
old  concept  of  free  enterprise  Is  repugnant, 
at  least  In  part.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  old-school  notion  of 
what  free  enterprise  means  is  still  cherished 
by  a  very  substantial  body  of  employers. 

Organized  labor  asserts  Its  support  of  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  This,  It  should  be 
noted.  Is  quite  different  from  pledging  ad- 
herence to  the  system  of  free  enterprise. 

SSLF-SSnUNO    SYSTEM    NOT    BACKID 

America's  wage  earners  do  not  support  any 
system  of  free  enterprise;  specifically,  they 
do  not  support  a  blind  and  self-seeking  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise. 

With  the  cry  "Preserve  free  enterprise"  fill- 
ing the  air,  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  to  examine 
recent  economic  history  to  see  whether  real 
free  enterprise  has  been  the  prevailing  con- 
dition. If  we  make  even  a  casual  review  of 
the  last  20  years  we  discover  altogether  too 
many  businesses  that  have  been  neither  free 
nor  enterprising.  In  the  best  sense  of  those 
words. 

During  the  boom  years  of  the  roaring 
twenties.  American  business  rode  rather  high. 
Occasionally  It  rode  wild,  and  when  it  rode 
wild  It  rode  very  handsome  indeed. 

And  then.  In  1929,  the  bubble  burst.  What 
happened?  Was  our  so-called  system  of  free 
enterprise  equal  to  the  challenge?  Did  it  dis- 
play any  real  enterprise?  The  answer  Is  his- 
tory. Instead  of  enterprise,  business  treated 
the  Nation  to  a  show  of  cowardice  and  short- 
sightedness. After  1929,  with  the  unem- 
ployed numbered  In  the  millions  and  misery 
ravaging  the  land,  we  came  very  near  to  the 
end  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  and 
with  It  our  entire  system  of  private  property 
and  representative  democracy.  For  that  de- 
bacle, business  must  bear  the  brimt  of  the 
blame. 


*  Aided  by  governmental  shots  in  the  arm, 
the  free  enterprise  system  did  somewhat  bet- 
ter by  the  American  people  between  1933  and 
1939  than  It  had  done  In  the  preceding  S 
years,  when  business  was  wholly  on  Its  own. 
Yet  even  with  the  help  of  govemmenUl 
pump  priming,  our  free-enterprise  system  did 
not  end  m^ss  unemployment. 

Today,  with  our  country  serving  as  the 
arsenal  for  the  Allied  Nations  and  American 
industry  saturated  with  Government  con- 
tracts, unemplojrment  has  finally  been  re- 
moved. But  is  there  any  warrant  for  claim- 
ing for  the  free  enterprise  system  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
credit  at  all  for  this  belated  attainment  of 
full  employment? 

How  much  ente:  prise  is  a  manufacturer 
called  upon  to  manifest  to  keep  his  plant 
humming  when  the  cvistomer,  the  Govern- 
ment, obligingly  comes  to  him  and  ahoves  a 
mass  of  million-dollar  contracts  at  him? 

Notwithstanding  all  the  shouting  of  the 
full -page  advertisements  in  magazines  and 
newspapers,  it  seems  clear  that.  In  view  of 
the  tremendous  role  played  by  Government 
expenditures  during  these  past  few  years  of 
war^  the  provision  of  jobs  for  all  cannot  be 
accurately  called  an  achievement  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  One  cannot  hide  the  plain 
fact  that  It  was  not  until  war  came  and  our 
Government  began  to  pour  billions  of  dol- 
lars into  our  economy  that  widespread  unem- 
ployment, which  had  persisted  for  a  decade, 
was  finally  erased. 

When  American  labor  states  that  It  en- 
dorses and  supports  a  free  economic  system. 
It  Is  expressing  its  preference  for  a  system 
that  Is  truly  free  as  against  one  where  the 
economic  life  Is  directed  by  an  all-powerful 
state.  Labor  U  opposed  to  State  control 
of  the  economy.  But  let  no  one  Jvimp  to 
the  conclusion  that,  since  labor  opposes  State 
control.  It  is  willing  to  have  private  In- 
dividuals and  concerns  twist,  hobble  and 
rig  the  economy  In  defiance  of  true  free 
enterprise.  Totalitarian  governmental  con- 
trol Is  repvignant.  but  so,  too.  Is  private 
monopolistic  control.  Industrial  combina- 
tions so  mighty  that  they  can  compel  the 
connmier  to  pay  whatever  prices  they  choose 
to  set  are  not  representative  of  free  enter- 
prise as  labor   understands  the  term. 

What  then  does  free  enterprise  mean  to 
labor? 

Free  enterprise,  as  labor  understands  it, 
must  be  a  system  which,  while  based  on 
the  profit  motive,  recognizes  and  fulfills  Its 
responsibility  to  provide  workers  with  jcbs, 
and  does  thU  not  out  of  any  altruistic  im- 
pulse but  out  of  an  appreciation  that  full 
employment  Is   essential   to   prosperity. 

A  truly  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise must  be  based  on  fair  trade  practices 
and  upon  honest  dealing  and  fair  value.  As 
American  labor  understands  It.  free  enter- 
prise does  not  admit  the  use  of  sham  ad- 
vertising, tle-ln  sales  and  unfair  combina- 
tions In  restraint  of  trade. 

The  American  worker  believes  that  he  has 
an  important  place  in  the  system  of  free 
enterprise.  He  believes  In  capitalism  and  he 
believes  In  private  property,  and  he  wanU  to 
have  some  of  It.  He  looks  to  free  enterprise 
to  enable  him,  through  work,  to  secure  the 
good  things  of  life  for  himself  and  his  family. 
He  expects  free  enterprise  to  make  It  possible 
for  him  to  accumxilate  a  reserve  sufficient 
to  provide  him  and  his  dependents  with  rea- 
sonable sectirity. 

To  labor,  free  enterprise  means  «  system 
In  which  free  labor  and  the  workers'  right  to 
Join  together  for  their  economic  betterment 
are  accepted  without  question,  a  system  In 
which  bona  fide  collective  bargaining  is  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  element,  a  system  in 
which  the  oppressive  practices  exposed  by  tha 
La  I^)llette  committee  are  beyond  the  pale. 

To  labor,  free  enterprise  is  a  system  that 
protects  and  Improves  the  national  wag* 
structxu-e,  thereby  protecting   the   national 
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IndtMtry'i  bc«^ 
In  post-war  days  vtU  b*  ttM  AflMr- 
Wbat  they  can  aSoRl  to  buy  will 
on  wbcther  tbcy,  a«  pradOMffB.  m 
pttM  ft  iwftlly  teir  sbar*  tor  tbctf  MrrteM. 
Mar*  Uwn  ttola.  fre*  enUrprlM  In  th*  f utiirt 
lU  ftMeu,  indtKUng  lu  bunun 
He  rwpocMlble  oorporatlon  fails  to 
for  upk«cp  and  replaceiiMnt  of  ma- 
But.  gtn«nlly  tpUkixig.  few  corpora- 
tlona  maJte  any  prortMOD  for  maintenance  and 
ilMindldflun  oasts  of  manpower. 

Wbftt  !■  poUtsly  termed  "an  eflkrlency  ex> 
pert."  we  of  labor  leamad.  la  uauaUy  the  feU 
tow  wbo  could  get  tb*  MOM  work  out  of  the 
penoanel  in  the  aborteat  tlmu— and  then 
aaeap*  paying  for  the  damage. 
Tlut  la  not  free  enterprlae.  Our  Nation 
ftfford  to  waat*  lu  reaoureae.  human 
Oenulne  free  enterprise  would 
ft  uumerytion  poUej  for  both. 
It  la  tta*  for  Iftbor  ftnd  baalneaa  to  get 
tofltier  and  work  oat  the  ways  and  means  of 
teepint  oar  tramondooa  economic  machinery 
working  at  full  capacity  In  post-war  days. 
Wo  kBow  that  prodtKtlon  power  and  pur- 
•haNif  power  sustain  and  rerltallca  each 
other  We  can  gear  our  economic  machine 
to  balance  tbaoo  two  powers. 

It  Is  a  tough  Job,  but  It  Is  a  Job  that  has 
to  be  done.  And  we  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  stand  ready  to  help- 

the  war  is  won  our  millions  of  ex- 
and  demobilized  war  workers  will 
employment.    Then  will  come  the  real 
teat  for  the  free-enterprise  system. 

If  the  end  of  the  war  Is  followed  by  any 
oztended  period  of  mass  unemplojrment.  then 
free  enterprise  wUl  have  failed.  American 
labor,  as  represented  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  la  ready  and  wUllng  to  co- 
operau  to  ttao  fuUoat  extent  with  business 
and  Oofomwont  to  the  end  that  this  does 
not  happen.  The  same  type  of  cooperation 
that  has  made  America  really  the  arsenal  of 
during  these  days  of  war  can  make 
a  citadel  of  better  living  in  the  days 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  A.  HATCH 

or   NSW    MXX2CO 

IN  TOt  BMSATZ  OP  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Thur$dap.June  IS  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Mat  9) .  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  without 
being  captious.  I  have  scanned  through 
the  Rbcobo,  but  have  not  found  that  the 
articles  of  Mr.  WUlkie  have  been  in- 
serted by  anyone  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD.  I  think  they  should  be  inserted, 
and  therefore  I  request  unanimous  con- 
aaxt  that  the  arUcle  by  Mr,  WUlkie  ap- 
Pf  ring  on  the  14th  of  June  and  the  one 
appearing  on  the  ISth  of  June  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles' 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc> 
ou,  as  follows  : 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  14,  1944] 
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all  chUdren  should  be  educated,  regardless  of 
their  parents'  Income. 

We  are  now  faced  with  another  decision  as 
logical  and  as  necessary,  about  which  we 
must  bagln  to  think.  We  have  left  the  feed- 
ing, clothing,  ahelter.  and  medical  care  ot 
otir  children  to  be  determined  by  their  par- 
ents' Income  alone.  It  haan't  worked  and 
can  never  work,  for  a  man  whose  akUls  maf 
permit  htm  to  earn  only  the  minimum  waft 
may  have  five  or  six  children  to  rear  on 
that  wage.  No  wage  or  Income  baaed  upon 
the  value  of  the  economic  contribistlon  of  the 
Individual  can  ever  be  made  to  take  into 
proper  consideration  the  needs  of  his  de- 
pendents. 

The  children  of  America  are  the  future  ot 
America.  The  principles  of  self-preservation, 
no  less  than  those  of  humtuilty.  demand  that 
we  place  squarely  on  society  the  reiq;>onslbll- 
Ity  of  making  the  citizens  of  tomorrow 
healthy,  energetic,  and  educated.  We  should 
begin  the  moment  the  war  is  over  to  see  that 
every  child  In  America  grows  up  with  the 
basic  necessities  of  education,  good  food, 
adequate  clothing,  medical  care,  and  a  de- 
cent home.  ' 

We,  whose  faith  is  In  a  freely  competitive 
society,  have  the  special  obligation  of  seeing 
that  all  start  fair,  pbyeically  and  mentally, 
as  well  equipped  for  the  race  as  their  natural 
endowment  permits. 

There  is  nothing  new  In  providing  men  with 
minimum  protection.  When  our  society  waa 
predominantly  agricultural  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's homestead  laws  offered  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  what  was  then  neces- 
sary protection — land  and  a  change  to  build 
a  home.  Today  when  our  society  Is  pre- 
dominantly industrial,  the  formulas  must 
change.  And  all  the  resolutions  for  the 
preservation  of  the  enterprise  system  will  not 
do  one  fraction  as  much  to  preserve  it  as 
the  assurance  to  men  and  women  of  the  pro- 
tec  Uons  which  they  are  rightfully  demand- 
ing, protections  which  are  basic  to  their 
time. 

The  Republican  Party  should  see  to  it  that 
they  get  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  15,  1944] 

PiATTcaat  Issues 

(By  Wendell  WlUkle) 

rOBT-WAB  ICOMOXT 
IV 

The  American  people  believe  In  a  life  of 
enterprise  and  expansion  by  Individual  in- 
itiative. But  all  the  talk  of  a  return  to  free 
enterprise  and  private  initiative  is  merely 
an  expression  of  feeling;  not  a  solution  of 
problems.  We  are  not  going  to  return  to 
anything.  We  must  never  go  backward.  We 
must  press  on — on  to  the  days  of  demobili- 
zation and  the  complex  ecoiK>mlc  problems 
they  will  bring. 

The  profound  nature -of  the  changes  we 
must  face  Is  evident  In  the  trend  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  Russia,  with  whom  we  are  des- 
tined to  have  progressively  closer  economic 
relations,  is  a  completely  state-controlled 
economy.  The  aftermath  of  war  will  see  a 
tremendous  rise  In  western  Europe  of  state 
ownership  of  resources  and  industries,  what 
we  call  state  socialism.  The  problem  Is  well 
illustrated  in  the  question  of  what  Is  to  be- 
come of  the  big  industries  of  Prance,  which 
the  Germans  have  taken  from  their  former 
private  owners.  It  Is  likely  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  French  production  will  be- 
come state-owned. 

The  trend  in  Oreat  Britain  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  clear.  Lord  Woolton  has  Just 
rendered  an  official  report  for  the  British 
Conservative  Party  which  would  take  Great 
Britain  far  along  the  path  of  government 
eontrol  of  industry. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  Europe  and  Oreat 
Britain  are  moving  as  they  are  in  economic 
thinking  because  of  an  insistent  demand 
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on  the  part  of  those  millions  of  men  who 
labor  but  do  not  direct.  They  demand  that 
they  shall  be  protected  against  the  hazards 
and  unpredictable  destruction  of  human 
values  Involved  In  the  violent  fiuctuations 
of  modern  industrial  life. 

We  are  facing  the  same  situation  here  in 
the  United  States.  And  the  full  employ- 
ment which  has  been  created  by  war  will 
make  the  demand  for  protection  against 
post-war  unemployment  increasingly  insis- 
tent. Already,  looking  to  the  future,  men 
are  asking:  Must  we  have  war  to  have  jobs? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pressure  of 
State-controlled  economies  in  all  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  must  trade  and 
live  will  In  multiple,  Intricate,  and  subtle 
wajrs  Inevitably  affect  our  own  society.  But 
becftuse  of  our  youth  as  a  nation,  our  great 
goographlcal  area,  our  natural  resources,  to- 
gether with  the  enormous  potency  of  our  be- 
lief In  the  possibilities  of  the  individual,  our 
answer  to  the  problems  of  demobilization 
will  not  be  the  complete  controls  of  Russia 
or  even  the  elaborate  controls  suggested  for 
Great  Britain.  Despite  the  pressure  from 
without  and  the  demands  from  within,  we 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  different  answer. 
But  only  If  we  recognize  the  basic  causes  of 
unemployment  and  act  with  boldness  and 
imagination  to  overcome  them. 

Industry,  labor,  and  government — local. 
State,  Federal — should  set  up  a  cooperative 
mechanism  which  will  act  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  and  constructive  programs. 
Through  such  a  mechanism  capital  goods 
expenditures,  such  as  the  building  of  roads, 
public  works,  industrial  plants,  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  wide  fluctuations  of  our  eco- 
nomic cycle,  can  be  spread  and  leveled  over 
the  years.  Plant  location  and  appropriate 
housing  can  be  rationalized  to  the  end  that 
congestion  and  distortion  In  our  economic 
aystem  may  be  prevented. 

But  we  nrust  be  realistic  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  best  efforts  of  private 
Industry,  even  supplemented  by  such  intel- 
ligent cooperation  will  not  always  be  enough. 
In  addition  the  Federal  Government  must 
exercise  a  coimtercyclical  influence  against 
depression  in  order  to  presrrve  a  reasonably 
high  level  of  employment. 

Some  of  the  obviously  necessary  measures 
to  this  end  are:  Direction  ct  the  capital  mar- 
ket to  encourage  a  flow  of  new  capital  when 
depression  threatens  and  to  discourage  it  In 
the  face  of  a  boom;  the  undertaking  of  legiti- 
mate Government  projects  at  Government 
expense,  but  by  private  contract,  the  moment 
depression  sets  in,  projects,  for  instance,  that 
ulll  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  cr-;a  e  new  markets,  new  purchasing 
power;  broad  social  Insurances  which  "'ill 
both  protect  the  Individual  and  help  to  sta- 
bilize consumer  industries  and  agriculture. 

But  our  basic  answer  to  the  problems  of 
a  demobilization  economy,  and  one  for  which 
we  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  temperament  and 
natxiral  clrcxmistances,  lies  In  our  great  pro- 
ductive ability.  Our  industry  has  performed 
a  miracle  of  production  in  the  goods  of  war. 
It  waits  eagerly  to  f>erform  the  same  miracle 
in  the  goods  of  peace.  The  new  automobiles, 
the  new  houses,  new  planes,  new  plastics, 
television,  new  uses  for  farm  corps,  new  dis- 
coveries born  of  war  research,  all  clamor  to 
be  developed.  And  the  markets  of  the  world 
win  be  waiting  for  them — that  is  if  we  do 
our  full  part  to  help  stabilize  the  world. 

If  our  Industry,  however.  Is  to  develop  its 
possibilities  of  post-war  production  to  the 
best  advantage  of  all,  it  must  have  certain 
releases  and  certain  safeguards.  Capital  Is 
necessary — risk  capital  that  is  ready  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  future.  Because  we  have 
faUed  while  we  fight  to  pay  for  the  war  to 
the  full  extent  of  our  abilltly  through  an 
adequate  tax  program.  It  is  going  to  be  im- 
possible to  have  any  early  general  reduction 
of  taxes  when  the  wai  is  over.  But  there 
should  be  a  drastic  revision  of  the  tax  laws 


to  encourage  risk  capltel  for  new  Investment 
and  new  ventures 

Also,  In  order  that  Industry  msy  function 
venturesomely,  new  and  effective  methods 
must  be  found  for  counteracting  and  con- 
trolling the  tendency  toward  monopoly  and 
monopolistic  prices.  They  are  the  Trojan 
horse  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  In  es- 
sence a  protective  device  by  men  and  Indus- 
tries who  want  to  escape  the  hazards  and 
penalties  which  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
opportunities  the  system  offers. 

Under  such  releases,  under  such  safe- 
guards, our  genius  for  production  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problems  of  ft 
demobilization  economy.  There  will  be  em- 
ployment; there  will  be  good  wages;  there 
win  be  goods  to  buy.  Tnere  will  be  better 
living  for  all. 

Add  to  this  Government's  part  in  the  pic- 
ture and  the  sincere  cooperation  of  indus- 
try, labor,  and  Government  to  distribute  the 
strains,  and  you  have  the  American  answer 
to  the  problem  of  a  demobilization  economy. 

The  Republican  Party  cannot  meet  the 
need  of  the  post-war  period  by  merely  pass- 
ing resolutions  In  favor  of  "free  enterprise." 
It  must  realize  the  inevitability  and  the  Just- 
ness of  the  people's  demand  for  both  pro- 
tection and  opportunity,  and  it  must  find  the 
answers,  answers  which  exist  uniquely  with- 
in a  responsible  enterprise  system. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Irving  Brant,  constitutional  historian,  to 
the  New  York  Times.  The  letter  demon- 
strates the  impracticability  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  but  reinforces  the 
constitutional  basis  for  an  act  of  Con- 
gress voiding  the  poll  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

no  amcndment  needed congbess  held  to 

Possess  Powex  To  Void  Poll  Tax 

To  the  EDrroR  or  the  New  York  Tncas: 

Your  beUef,  expressed  editorially,  that  the 
poll  tax  can  easily  be  eliminated  from  Fed- 
eral elections  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, seems  to  me  overoptimlstic  and  based 
on  needless  uncertainty  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress. 

To  act  by  legislation  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
feat the  Senate  filibuster  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  limit  debate  and  then  pass  the  bUl 
by  a  simple  majority. 

To  act  by  constitutional  amendment  It  Is 
necessary  to  defeat  a  Senate  filibuster  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  limit  debate,  then  obtain 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  and  -after  that  secure  ratification 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

A  filibuster  against  an  amendment  is  Just 
as  certein  as  against  a  bUl  and  as  certain 
to  succeed  unless  stopped  by  the  same 
weapon — cloture.  Aside  from  the  red  her- 
ring of  unconstitutionality,  every  argument 
advanced  against  cloture  during  the  poll-tax 
debate,  and  still  more  the  secret  reasons 
operating    against    It    would    bs    Just    as 


potent  to  prevent  llmttetlon  of  debate  on 
a  constitutional  amendment.  Republican 
Senators  who  sabotaged  the  anti-poll-tax  bill 
by  voting  against  cloture,  and  then  made 
a  bid  for  support  of  the  antl-i>oll-tax  people 
by  offering  a  constitutional  amendment, 
would  have  the  same  reason  to  sabotage  the 
amendment  by  falling  to  end  a  filibuster 
against  it — the  partisan  advantage  of  seeing 
northern  and  southern  Democrate  arrftyed 
against  each  other  and  the  latter  rousing 
several  million  voters  to  anger  by  their  con- 
duct. 

AN  EXAMTLX  CIIEU 

Suppose  it  should  be  submitted.  Before 
we  assume  that  ratification  of  so  salutary 
an  amendment  is  certain,  let  us  remember 
what  happened  to  the  child-labor  amend- 
ment.  doomed  by  a  false  Invocation  of  re- 
ligious prejudice.  The  theory  that  all  ex- 
cept the  eight  poll-tax  SUtes  would  promptly 
ratify  the  amendment  takes  no  account  of 
the  fictitious  scare  already  raised  in  New 
Mexico  and  other  States  about  the  possible 
effect  upon  Indians  not  taxed,  nor  of  the 
historic  hostility  of  Vermont  to  aU  Federal 
controls,  nor  of  the  vested  interest  which 
Republican  States  have  in  prolonging  a  cause 
of  turmoil  in  the  Democratic  Party,  to  say 
nothing  of  perpetuating  a  Southern  Demo- 
cratic appendage  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
Congress. 

But  why  an  amendment?  Why  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  Congress  power  which 
It  almost  certelnly  possesses  now?  Surely 
when  such  authorities  on  constitutional  law 
as  Professors  Hamilton,  Borchard,  and  Mc- 
Dougall  of  the  Yale  Law  School;  Dean  Gar- 
rison of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School;  Dean  Katz  of  the  Chicago  University 
Law  School;  Dean  Greene  of  Northwestern 
and  Dean  Wettach  of  North  Carolina,  all 
agree  that  the  antl-poU-tex  bill  is  constitu- 
tional, there  need  be  Uttle  hesitancy  in  let- 
ting the  Supreme  Court  decide  whether  it 
Is  or  not. 

ANTIS  OBFUSCATED 

I  have  followed  the  debate  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  rather 
closely,  and  was  mjrself  a  witness  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
chiefly  on  historical  phases.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  arguments  of  the  antls  in  Congrsss 
have  been  largely  obfuscatlon,  while  on  the 
radio  they  have  consisted  of  unfounded  dog- 
matic assertions.  But  the  defenders  of  its 
constitutionality  have  been  no  less  at  fault 
in  failing  to  put  their  case  clearly  and  tinder- 
standingly  before  the  public. 

I  would  not  ask  for  the  space  needed  to 
cover  this  issue,  with  all  Its  ramifications 
Into  the  relationship  of  republican  govern- 
ment to  majority  government,  the  power  of 
the  National  Government  to  preserve  itself 
from  debauched  elections,  and  the  rights  of 
citizens.  Little  space  is  needed,  however,  to 
clarify  one  important  aspect  of  It — the  indi- 
cated attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  statement  has  been  made  over  and  over 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  denied  the  power 
of  Congress  to  outlaw  the  poll-tax  restric- 
tion. That  is  not  true.  The  court  in  two 
cases  (Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  and,  by  refusing 
certiorari,  Pirtle  v.  Brotm)  has  declined  to 
strike  down  the  poll  tax  by  Judicial  edict, 
without  an  act  of  Congress.  It  has  never 
denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so. 

CONOXESS  POWXI  UTHEU) 

On  the  contrary.  It  has  strongly  and  very 
recently  suggested  that  Congress  has  this 
power — the  Court's  attitude  In  that  regard 
representing  a  return  to  the  general  trend 
of  decisions  following  the  Civil  War,  affirming 
Federal  power,  after  a  movement  in  the  con- 
trary direction  beginning  with  the  Newberry 
case  In  1931. 

This  suggestion  of  congressional  power  to 
deal  with  the  po'l  tax  Is  found  in  the  IMl 
case  of  United  States  v.  Claatic.  a  Louisiana 
election  fraud  case  not  involving  the  poU 
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tax.  but  iBToWtng  the  cUum*  of  the  Con«tl- 
tutlon  pertinent  to  It. 

Writing  the  Court's  opinion  In  that  caae. 
Chief  Junioe  Stone  wmmed  against  loose 
•tatementa  concerning  the  right  to  vote 
which  he  said  were  to  be  found  in  the  Breed- 
love  case.  Minor  v.  Happersett.  United  States 
».  Jteeae,  und  MePherum  v.  Blacker— tha  tour 
CMS*  dUaOy  relied  on  by  the  antl-poU-taz 
forces.  Be  then  went  on  to  knock  out  their 
whole  position  by  saying  that  the  power  of 
tiM  SUtes  under  article  I,  section  2.  could  be 
mulcted  by  the  power  of  Congress  under 
Motion  4  and  other  clauMi.  I  quote  the 
words  of  the  Chief  Justles: 

"While  is  a  loose  sense  the  right  to  vote  for 
BMMMOtstlve  In  Congress  Is  sometimes 
MekMI  of  M  a  right  derived  from  the  States. 
•M  Minor  V.  Mapvtrutt  (2\  Wall.  163,  170); 
VniUd  iftts  V.  JI#«M  (93  U.  8.  314,  317-f)> 
MlMUNM  V.  liMlWf   (146  U.  ■.  1.  8*-tB): 

iifjiifri  f.  tuttiM  (NJt  V.  t.  m,  9M).  this 
•utsmsnt  ta  tnia  only  tn  the  mom  tlMit  tlM 
•utM  art  atttlMrlMd  by  ttos  OoosuttitlOB  lo 
l«f  uiatt  M  AM  tubjMt  M  proTtdtd  by  mo- 
tlMi  I  of  thM»  I.  to  Um  Mtont  that  OonfroM 
sm  bM  nmmtd  fuu  Mtim  by  the  esMreiM 
of  Its  powtra  to  rsfulats  rttttlBBi  under  ms- 
tiott  4  MMl  tu  mors  fMMfil  lower  undsr 
■flM*  I,  MMlott  f .  eUuM  M  al  w«  OoMtttu- 
MM.  to  nalM  aD  I«w«  wbMi  ih*U  bs  nsess- 
•sry  and  pnpm  tor  earryint  Into  sMOUtlon 
tbs  fofsffotofl  powers' " 

Accept  the  plain  meaning  of  thoM  words, 
•nd  the  argument  that  ttos  antl*pon-UX  bill 
U  unconstitutional  vanlshM  into  thin  air. 
That  argumsnt  Is  bassd  entirety  on  the  sup- 
position that  ssetlon  3  Is  not  limited  by  sm- 
tlon  4  or  other  clausM.  but  stands  by  ItMlf. 
unaffeetsd  by  the  general  power  of  CongreM 
over  elections.  Tbs  tuprems  Ootut  hM  ds> 
dared  to  the  oontrary. 

Row  Is  that  sUtement  by  the  Supreme 
Court  snswersd  by  thoM  who  continue  to 
claim  that  CongrsH  hM  no  such  power?  They 
My  that  the  Chief  Justice  did  not  know  what 
be  was  saying.  The  usual  remsrk,  made  by 
the  poll-tax  minority  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Is  that  his  language  was  "unfonu- 
nats."  One  Senator  told  me  he  had  heard 
that  word  a  doaen  times  In  executive  sewlon. 
It  Is  baaed  on  an  attempt  by  the  chief  antl- 
poll-taz  wltneM.  Attorney  General  Staples  of 
VlrginU.  to  prove  that  the  Chief  Justice  did 
not  intend  to  say  what  he  utd. 

Quoting  the  words  I  have  cited  from  the 
lie  case,  the  Virginia  attorney  general 
~ed  (p.  367  of  the  1942  hearings):  "In 

^  th*  language  Italicised,  It  Is  obvious 

ttoat  the  Chief  JusUce  was  not  being  precise." 
Bs  tiMB  stated  that  section  4  of  article  I 
allows  the  States  to  make  election  regula- 
tions which,  under  the  same  section,  can 
be  altered  by  Congress. 

ABeTTMXNT  CAXXIB  rmtAoaoiNAXT 

He  concluded  that  Chief  Justice  Stone  did 
not  intend  to  say  that  section  2  could  be 
iMtrlcted  by  section  4.  but  that  the  State 
powvrs  in  section  4  could  be  restricted  by 
ths  Federal  powers  tn  section  4.  This  must 
bs  the  meaning,  he  said,  because  the  four 
easM  cited  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  support 
his  statement  did  not  refer  to  section  3,  but 
to  section  4. 

This  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary arguments  for  the  unconstitutionality 
of  a  bill  that  has  ever  t>een  offered  to  Con- 
gress— the  argument  that  the  Chief  Jxistlce 
of  the  United  SutM  did  not  know  what  he 
WM  Mylng  when  he  vrrote  one  of  his  most 
Important  oplaloos. 

But  it  U  leM  extraordinary  than  the  evl- 
dsae*  offered  to  support  the  charge.  For  in 
ptsMnting  the  quotation  from  the  Classic 
esM,  Attorney  General  Staples  omitted  the 
four  casM  dted  by  Justice  Stone  in  the  mid- 
c(  tlM  Mntence— omitted  them  without 
Bk — and  used  instead  four 
(as  parts  Yarbrough  and  others) 
the    quotation.    The   four 


thus 
tlce  WM  talking 
not  on  section 
It  Is  by  such 
been  built  up 
to  legislate  on 


omltlkl— the  fotir  the  Chief  Jus- 
I  kbout — all  bore  on  section  3, 
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I  methods  that  the  fiction  has 
t  lat  Congress  hM  xk>  power 
tje  subject  of  the  poll. 

Irving  Bsant. 
GATUNBuao.  TfarM..  JTsy  26,  1944. 


Tn  aid  PUnning 


ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HA  tLEY  M.  KILGORE 


ynoxjtu 
Of  TMl  •IWATi  or  TMl  UlflT«D  iTATM 

THundav.  June  15  iltgUlativt  day  of 
Tut»4flV.May9).1944 

Mr.  KILOOU.  Mr.  Prtfidmt.  X  ftik 
utuinimouf  eokMnt  to  htvt  printed  In 
thf  Appendix  if  the  Ricord  mi  fdltorttl 
entitled  'Tlmll  PlennJng  Can  Botch  the 
Job."  from  i\v  Chlcafo  Bun  of  M*y  24. 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlel 
WM  ordered  U  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  followi: 

Tiica  rLAMiiMa  cam  boicm  rm  joa 

It  is  time  foi  AmsrlM  to  rsoognlM  that 
the  job  of  pMt-1  ar  planning  Is  being  botched. 
In  our  preoecu  tstton  with  the  coming  In- 
VMlon  we  canr  9t  forget  that  this  military 
action,  when  it  comM.  will  have  behind  it 
months  of  Intr  eats  planning.  No  less  Im- 
portant is  it  to  plan  now  for  the  shift  from 
war  to  peace  thi  kt  will  begin  when  Hitler  hM 
been  conquered 

Ninety  days  liter  the  Baruch  report,  and 
months  after  a  jreement  had  bMn  reached 
on  the  neceMity  for  speedy  winding  up  of 
war  contracts.  i  he  Senate  hM  Just  pasMd  a 
bill  establlahlnf  procedurM  for  that  purpoM. 
The  bill  is  vital  It  should  have  been  passed 
long  ago.  But  it  deals  with  only  one  seg- 
ment of  the  pK  blem :  At  this  rate,  how  long 
will  it  tje  befon  the  country  has  a  complete 
program  for  avo  ding  poet-war  depression  and 
making  full  en  ployment  possible? 

We  are  bote  blng  the  Job.  CongreM  is 
botching  it  and  the  administration  is  botch- 
ing it.  Ever  I  ince  reaction  triumphantly 
killed  off  the  ]  rational  Resources  Planning 
Board,  we  hav  t  lacked  a  dynamic  agency 
devoting  full  tli  :ie  to  over-all  economic  plan- 
ning. By  detail  It  the  planning  function  hM 
devolved  upon  lames  P.  BymM,  Director  of 
War  Mobilizati<  n,  and  Bernard  Baruch  for 
ths  admlnlstralion;  and  upon  various  con- 
gressional comi  Littees. 
,  The  common  denominator  of  these  plan- 
ners ts  their  coi  iservatism.  In  general,  they 
are  men  whoee  liM  runs  against  the  kind  of 
bold  and  unpre<  edented  action  that  we  need. 
Bewitched  by  the  ancient  and  discredited 
trlckledown  theory  of  prosperity,  their  in- 
clination is  to  aid  industrial  reconversion 
through  contrac  i  termination,  loans,  etc.,  and 
to  think  that  th  e  Job  is  done. 

Nothing  couU  be  further  from  the  truth. 
We  need  not  i  nly  planning  for  buslneM, 
but  planning  f <  r  the  people.  The  post-war 
Job  is  twofold:  Pirst,  to  bridge  the  gap  in 
the  flow  of  pirchasing  power  dwing  the 
transition  perlol;  second,  to  maintain  that 
flow  at  full  flxxl  thereafter.  Timid  and 
piecemeal  effort  i  cannot  succeed.  The  situ- 
ation demands  i  strong  planning  agency  to 
astabllsh  goals  of  employment,  production 
and  national  in  ome,  and  to  advise  Congren 
and  the  admlnl  itratlon  on  the  steps  necM- 
sary  to  attain  tl  em. 


We  cannot  put  16.000,000  men  to  work 
solely  by  giving  bvisiness  the  green  light. 
The  indiiBtrial  machine  must  have  gM  in  the 
tank  and  oU  in  the  crankcaM.  It  is  Govern- 
ment's rMponsibillty  to  see  that  it  runs  on 
all  cylinders  in  peacetime  m  in  war. 


Confrets  Should  Receive  Airport  Surrey 
Information  —  DeTelopment  Program 
Advocated  in  H.  R.  5024 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wasT  vnoixtA 
IM  THI  MOVra  or  RKPRMINTATIVM 

Thurtday,  Jun§  1$,  i94i 

Mr.  RAWOOLFH.  Mr,  Speaker,  yei- 
terday  Z  introduced  H,  R.  6024.  which 
propoeee  to  provide  for  Federal  aid  to 
SUtee  and  public  bodies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  airporU.  The  bill  au- 
thorlxee  annual  approprlatione  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  Statee  on  the  bail*  of 
population.  regUtered  aircraft,  and  area. 
The  bill  authorises  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  for  10  consecutive  years.  It 
has  for  its  objectives  the  development  of 
an  adequate  national  system  of  public 
airports  to  serve  aviation  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  it  provides  for  the 
disposal  of  surplus  war  airport  proper- 
ties, so  that  such  airports  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  civil  aviation  in  the  post- 
war period. 

The  grants  of  funds  would  be  made  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  of 
the  allocation  of  such  funds,  and  moneys 
would  be  matched  by  the  States.  The 
actual  construction  work  will  be  ac- 
complished through  the  State  construc- 
tion services  under  its  direction  and  ju- 
risdiction. Projects  selected  for  develop- 
ment under  this  program  will  be  In 
accordance  with  the  national  airport 
development  plan. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  now  to 
formulate  a  worlcable  plan  for  the  fullest 
development  of  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tion of  aircraft.  It  is  certain  that  we 
shall  have  an  unprecedented  growth  in 
all  types  of  air  travel,  especially  in  the 
field  of  private  flying.  A  coordinated 
program,  embracing  upwards  of  10,000 
airports  of  varymg  size  and  utility,  will 
be  vital  in  keeping  America  the  No.  1 
transportation  nation  of  the  world. 

The  measure  which  I  have  proposed 
can  properly  be  a  pattern  from  which 
Congress  can  direct  its  study.  There 
may  be  changes,  or  Improvements,  which 
can  be  written  into  legislation  before  it 
becomes  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
also  to  the  necessity  for  an  airport  survey 
to  be  completed  for  the  United  States, 
with  a  report  of  the  findings  made  to  the 
Congress.  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
In  legislation  to  effect  such  a  result,  and 
on  May  10.  1943,  I  introduced  the  first 
measure  for  this  purpose.  My  bill,  H.  R. 
4250,  reintroduced  February  23,  1944,  ts 
before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
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know  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion favor  its  passage.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  committee  will  bring  to  the  House 
legislation  for  a  survey  of  the  need  for  a 
system  of  airports,  and  I  trust  this  may 
be  accomplished  before  the  anticipated 
recess  or  adjournment  next  week. 


New  Tricks  for  an  Old  Dog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  riNNITLVAKU 

IN  THE  HOUfl  or  Rf FRMBfTATIVU 

Thurtday,  Junt  li,  1944 

Mr,  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricoiin.  X 
Include  the  following  article  by  James 
Morgan,  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Olobe 
of  June  4.  1044: 

Miw  Tricks  roe  an  Old  Doo— IttrueticANs 
Will  Drnoi  at  tni  Cnicaoo  Comvention 
IN  3  Weeks  Wnetnbr  Tneis  Party  Can 
Kbnkw  Its  Bold  Yovth  and  Pacb  Porwaro 
OR  Will  Inrirt  on  Ooma  Back  to  tur 
"Good  Old  Timer" 

(By  James  Morfsn) 

On  ttie  guess  tt^st  the  question  of  who 
win  be  the  RcpubilcMn  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent Is  foreclosed  excrpt  (or  the  Isst-mlnute 
ru»h  to  the  Dewey  bend  wagon,  there  is  a 
brave  effort  to  relieve  the  monotony  by  start- 
ing a  fight  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket. 
But  the  customer*  ate  not  Interested.  They 
know  fuU  well  that  a  contest  for  the  minor 
title  cannot  be  magnified  Into  a  major  bout. 

Be  reassured  that  this  article  Is  not  about 
the  Vice  Presidency.  Rather  It  Is  a  warn- 
ing against  our  being  switched  off  from  the 
main  line  onto  that  sidetrack.  If  Governor 
Dewey  Is  to  be  nominated,  and  the  time  for 
stopping  him  grows  short,  the  nomination 
for  Vice  President  will  make  no  difference 
in  the  campaign  or  election.  By  the  record, 
the  odds  are  33  to  6  that  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference afterward.  The  real  fight  at  Chicago 
3  weeks  hence  will  not  come  over  the  Gov- 
ernor's running  mate.  It  will  come,  if  both 
sides  reaUy  mean  business,  over  the  platform 
on  which  he  shall  run. 

The  nationalists,  as  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
Isolationists  have  rechrlstened  themselves, 
wUl  seek  solace  for  their  disappointment  in 
Governor  Dewey  by  thrusting  under  him  a 
foreign  policy  plank  that  will  throw  a  mon- 
key wrench  into  the  internationalism  he  has 
lately  espoused,  or  by  slipping  into  the  plank 
a  few  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  called 
weasel  words.  By  infiltrating  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  and  the  delegations,  they  will 
bore  from  within  to  undermine  the  position 
the  Governor  took  in  his  New  York  speech 
In  AprU,  which  nipped  In  the  bud  their 
premature  ardor  for  him  as  a  man  after  their 
own  heart. 

O.  O.  P.'S  ECONOMIC  and  POLmCAL  NATIONALISM 

Without  a  violent  convulsion,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  cannot  unequivocally  endorse  the 
views  Governor  Dewey  lately  has  been  ex- 
pressing. It  has  been  the  party  of  con- 
Rervatlam  ever  since  the  Civil  War  disposed 
of  the  radical  free  soU  Issue  that  gave  it 
birth.  Naturally,  the  conservative  in  this 
country,  as  in  England,  is  a  nationalist,  like 
Mr.  ChufchUl.  for  Instance.  Republicans  did 
not  oppose  the  League  of  Nations  because  it 
was  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  Woodrow 
Wilson,  although  that  contributed  a  partisan 


bitterness  to  their  opposition.  Instinctively, 
they  were  against  it  as  a  chaUenge  to  na- 
tionalism. 

The  Republican  policy  of  tariff  protection 
is  the  economic  expression  of  political  na- 
tionalism. Following  the  defeat  of  the  League 
in  1920,  the  party  all  but  closed  the  gate  on 
foreign  immigrants,  and  twice  in  10  years  It 
raised  higher  the  walls  against  foreign  Im- 
ports. 

The  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  of  1930  set  an  ex- 
ample which  was  quickly  adopted  by  other 
nations.  The  next  year  England  definitely 
abandoned  free  trade,  and  Canada  enacted  a 
higher  tariff.  The  British  Empire  in  Its  Ot- 
tawa agreement  of  1932  established  an  Im- 
perial preferential  tariff.  The  strangulation 
of  international  trade  was  nearly  complete 
When  the  least  self^aufllcing  big  nations— 
jRpan.  Oermany.  and  Italy— took  up  arm*  In 
a  war  to  wipe  out  natlonRl  frontierB  and  cre- 
ate R  new  order  In  Europe  and  a  coprosperity 
sphtre  In  Asia. 

TBTINO  TO  TSACH  AN  0t«  DOD  NIW  TRiCKR 

To  tRkt  Rn  aArmatlve  iUnd  on  the  over- 
•hadowing  queRilon  of  1944,  the  RepubhcRn 
Farty  would  have  to  break  with  it*  paet  ai 
radloailf  ae  It  broke  with  lu  antecedent 
Wblggery,  Federaltem,  and  eonienratlRm  in 
1B64.  when  it  WRB  born  to  ehRllenge  the  fur- 
thRr  tpreRd  of  slRverjr,  For  60  of  those  00 
jrears  of  th*  pnrty'R  RxlstRnee,  r  strufgie  hR« 
gone  on  unRVRUlngly  to  moderRte  the  Uola- 
tionUm  of  It!  trade  or  tariff  policy, 

Mr.  Wlllkle  u  the  leust  leRder  to  RtUmpt 
a  modernlaatlon  of  the  party,  with  resultR 
that  are  fresh  In  the  public  memory, 

Blaine  was  the  first  of  the  Republicans  to 
rsise  the  banner  of  reciprocity,  and  In  his 
table-pounding  denunciation  of  the  McKln- 
ley  bill  In  a  committee  room  of  Congress  his 
plug  hat  suffered  a  historic  blow  from  his 
fist.  In  due  course  McKinley  himself  at- 
tempted to  call  a  halt,  and  in  his  last  speech, 
the  day  before  he  was  shot,  he  said  that  the 
time  bad  come  for  a  readjustment  of  the 
tariff  that  would  modify  our  exclusion  of 
certain  foreign  products  from  our  home  mar- 
ket in  exchange  for  the  opening  of  foreign 
markets  to  American  products.  President 
Taft  next  sought  in  vain  to  turn  the  party 
In  that  direction.  Speaking  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  last  year  In  Lincoln's  home  town 
of  Springfield,  the  late  Frank  Knox  asked. 
"Have  we  not  learned  that  there  can  be  no 
enduring  political  security  (from  war)  with- 
out economic  cooperation,  that  trade  bar- 
riers and  economic  nationalism  spread 
poverty,  not  prosperity,  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain our  standard  of  living  in  a  world  of 
want?" 

The  price  of  International  cooperation  for 
peace  is  international  cooperation  in  com- 
merce. That  does  not  mean  free  trade.  It 
means  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  recip- 
rocal removal  or  lowering  of  unnecessary 
barriers  and  an  end  to  discriminatory  tariffs 
and  restrictions  that  favor  some  nations  at 
the  cost  of  others.  Still  far  off  would  be  the 
goal  set  by  Mr.  Henry  Ford  in  his  recent 
remark  that  "The  world  ought  to  have  a  uni- 
versal currency  for  a  universal  economy, 
with  a  universal  market."  But  obviovisly.  na- 
tions cannot  really  unite  against  armed  war- 
fare while  waging  trade  wars  against  one  an- 
other and  leaving  the  devU  to  take  the  hind- 
most. 

EAStPORT  FISH,  AHOOSTOOK  POTATOES 

Two  of  our  Republican  Governors  here  In 
New  England  see  the  question  that  impera- 
tively confronts  their  party.  At  the  Lincoln 
birthday  dinner  In  Boston  of  the  Middlesex 
Club  last  winter,  Governor  Baldwm,  of  Con- 
necticut, gave  up  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  what 
he  said  had  been  the  party's  greatest  issue 
for  many  years,  the  protective  tariff.  But 
the  Governor  lamented  that  the  far-reach- 
ing and  progressive  pronouncements  adopted 
by  the  Republican  conference  at  Mackinac 


Island  In  September  seem  to  have  been  lost 
somewhere.  Impliedly  they  were  lost  by 
Republicans  who  still  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days,  which  Mr.  Baldwin  warned  would  not 
return.  The  party,  he  insisted  must  put  forth 
now  a  program  of  sound  liberalism. 

In  a  New  York  speech  lately.  Governor 
Scwall,  of  Maine,  confessed  that  the  applause 
which  greeted  him  when  he  came  home 
from  the  Mackinac  conference  quieted  down 
as  his  constituents  got  to  thinking  about 
lowering  tariff  barriers  on  the  fish  of  Esst- 
port  and  the  seed  potatoes  of  Aroostook. 
This  admonished  the  Governor  that  It  is 
going  to  be  harder  to  win  the  peace  than  to 
win  the  war,  and  that  In  the  process  many 
politicians  are  going  to  risk  their  necks  un- 
less they  sell  their  beliefs  to  the  grass-roota 
folks.  Notwithstanding  this  international 
venture  la  going  to  be  fratight  with  danger 
and  we  may  have  to  do  some  blind  flying, 
Mr.  BewRll'i  WRtch words  were  "Lat's  get  go- 
ing ' 

WIU.  e.  O.  p.  WALK  lACKWAae  OR  roRWAROf 

The  need  of  the  hour  ts  for  kn  oppoRliton 
thRt  will  not  merely  ntgative  whatever  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Rooeevflt  RdmintRtra- 
tlon  BARy  be.  thereby  oon  fusing  lite  eouniry 
with  a  partlRRnsbip  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
•Ignlfying  noihtnii,  Mr,  ■anieb,  our  eider 
BtnteRmRii,  teilt  us  thRt  "wb«n  the  WRr  Ut 
over,  no  country  will  be  Rble  to  Improve  the 
well'betng  of  its  people  without  our  help," 
Rnd  thRt  we  can  make  the  future  "what  we 
wlU  It  to  be." 

We  can  obtain  Rn  expression  of  thRt  will, 
which  the  world  will  heed,  if  we  have  an 
opposition  that  will  champion  an  aArmatlve 
policy.  Such  a  ehRllenge  to  the  adminis- 
tration would  force  the  problem  of  poet-war 
settlements  out  of  the  secret  conclaves  of 
diplomscy  and  bring  It  into  the  forum  of  a 
Nation-wide  debate  this  summer.  That  would 
give  an  informed  public  opinion  the  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  the  Issue  and  put  Its  mighty 
power  behind  the  decision. 

To  -do  that  timely  and  great  service  for  the 
country,  the  Republican  Party  wcu'd  have 
to  be  reoriented  and  turned  toward  the  di- 
rection In  which  it  started  90  years  ago. 
That  would  take  a  stand-up  fight  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention.  •  •  •  and  not  over  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  on  that 
ball  and  not  permit  the  thimble  riggers  to 
distract  us  from  It,  or  the  compromisers  fool 
us  with  a  line  of  double  talk. 

"I  walk  slowly."  said  Lincoln,  "but  I  never 
walk  backward."  Shall  his  one-time  party 
walk  backward  In  this  gravest  crisis  since  Its 
tragic  period?  If  it  should,  it  wUl  not  get 
far.  even  though  its  time-servers  rode  back 
into  power  on  another  Harding  landslide  of 
reaction  to  normalcy. 


Address  hj  Hon.  Homer  Cummings 
Before  Connecticut  State  Democratic 
ConventioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) ,  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
delivered  by  former  United  States  At- 
torney General  Homer  S.  Cummings  at 


I 
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the  Democratic  State  convention  held  at 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  on  May  26.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreai 
ira<  ordered  to  be  lurlnted  In  the  Ricon. 
as  follows: 

Dowe.  Senator  Tkuman,  ladlea. 
ctf  the  oonTeDtlon.  I  awume 
wtth  graUtu<te  and.  rindeeO.  with  pleuure 
«to«  not  unfamiliar  task  at  presiding  over  a 
itlc  convention.  Never.  In  the  long 
ct  mf  political  activity,  have  I  felt  a 
of  pride  In  the  achlevementa  of 
party  than  at  the  present  moment.  Its 
of  devotion  to  the  public  Inter- 
I  shall  not  pause  to  review.  History  will 
devote  many  glorious  pages  to  that  stirring 
•tory. 

It  la  enough  to  say  that  I  am  willing  to 
natch  the  Democratic  record  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  with  the  Republican  record  dur- 
ing the  Incumbency  of  Warren  Harding,  Cal- 
vin Coolidge.  and  Herbert  Hoover — and  abide 
the  result. 

But  now  we  are  confronted  by  immediate 
things  that  cut  to  the  very  heart  of  our  life 
and  living.  All  too  long  we.  as  a  people, 
refused  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Hitler  achieved  full  power  In  Germany  al- 
most precisely  on  the  day  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House.  From 
that  moment  these  men  have  k>een  relent- 
less enemies.  Their  nat\ires  were  as  wide 
■part  as  the  poles  and  they  represented  sys- 
tans  of  Government   predestined   to  clash. 

OCDlng  my  tenure  of  ofSce  as  Attorney 
General  I  had  occasion  to  appraise,  at  first 
hand,  the  persistent  efforts  made  by  our 
President,  through  diplomatic  channels  and 
otberwlae.  to  avert  the  tragedy  that  ulti- 
mately engulfed  the  world.  No  one  mere 
clearly  than  Roosevelt  grasped  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  events  that  were  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  psychopaths  and  criminals 
at  Berlin  and  Tokyo  who  had  set  out  to  de- 
stroy free  government  and  enslave  mankind. 

No  one  mor-  often  or  more  earnestly 
warned  the  people  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
them  or  took  timelier  action  to  prepare  for 
tha  ghastly   drama   that   was   about   to   be 


In  this  program  he  was  constantly  ham- 
by  the  unthinking  and  the  unwise.  He 
called  a  warmonger  and  an  alarmist 
was  charged  with  seeking  to  establlah  a 
dlctatonhlp. 

He  took  his  political  life  in  his  hands 
when,  on  the  eve  of  election,  be  made  his 
declaration  for  conscription  of  our  sons  for 
military  training  when  W8ir  seemed  ^o  the 
avwage  person  neither  imminent  nor  threat- 
anlaf. 

H->  constantly  struggled  against  that  torpid 
tBdHlnrcnea  which  had  brought  us  to  th« 
VSIfsof  disaster. 

nutently  he  built  up  the  good-neighbor 
poliey  which  has  brotight  rich  dividends  in 
our  hour  of  trial. 

TtM  Lspd-Lsass  Act  was  his  brain  child 
and  waa  aignad  when  Great  Britain  stood 
aloo*  against  a  triumphant  Germany. 

ttt*  imaller  countries  had  been  swallowed 
up  and  Prance  lay  helplaaa  at  the  feet  of 
Bttlcr. 

The  Lend-Lease  Act  was  a  master  stroke 
of  staSMaBanahip.  Had  Germany  crushed 
Onat  Brttaln  and  completed  its  mastery  of 
Xurope  wa  would  IneviUbly  have  felt  the 
bite  of  war  here  on  cur  own  soil. 

But  Britain  held  on  grimly — and  we  got 
ready.  We  let  England  have  the  materials 
of  war.  How  well  I  remember  the  outcry 
In  Septambtr  IMO  when  the  60  destroyers 
to  Great  Britain  in  exchange 
on  naval  and  aircraft  baaas. 
waa  right.  He  waa  engaged  in 
tha  mighty  buslneas  of  saving  America. 

It  waa  not  until  Pearl  Harbor  that  our 
people  bccaoM  fully  aware  of  the  true  nat\ira 
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ind 

new 
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of  the  world  s 
days  of  doubt 

A  vast  army 
the  largest  and 
of  the  world, 
war  production 
the  funds  for 
ships,  tanks 
food,  clothing, 
schools.  hoqMtal; 
being  as  if  my 

Never  In  the 
who  actually 
better  supplied, 
better    led 
has  been  doing 
America  will  be 
la  a  grateful 
by  any  poeslbllit  ' 
own  hearts   to 
been  the  events 
was  awakened 
the    march 
Roosevelt, 
shek;   the  grow 
and   tha  steady 
Cassino.    We 
2.000  mBae — iro 
mids,  across  the 
Sicily  to  the 
of  the  Russian 
of  the  retreatin  ; 
of  all  time  has 
squeezing  out 
the  world  the 
we  get  in  touch 

Yes;   the  war 
and  the  sailors 
doing  their  pari 
through  the 
know.    Are  we 
troubled  skies, 
armed  forces  an 
striving  to 
our  people?    Ye 
who  are  doing 
there  are  all 
discord  at  home 
trust  amongst 

I  hear  men 
tion  complaining 
rationing,  price 
venience  of 
discomforts  and 
a  matter  of  fact 
beet  fed.  the  bes; 
fortable  people 
wiah  to  profit 
I  see  those  who 
and  racial 
In  their  hearts 

This.  I  say.  is 
la  a  greater  and 
adventure, 
moved  by  the 

That  is  the 
war  we  are  in 
peace. 

We  must 
shall  a  Hitler  ot 
the  majestic 
force  our  youth 
their  bodies  in 
In  order  that 
the  earth. 

The  difficultie  i 
The  danger  lies 
lassitude 
ments  of  politics 
factors  that  ten(  1 
of  our  people 

After    the 
end.  we  shall 
ported  without 
loving  people— (^ 
and.  after  a 
Into  the  abyss 

A  third  world 
possible,  and 
tanas. 
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and  realized  that  the 

debate  were  over  at  last. 

built  up.     Our  Navy  is  now 

nost  powerful  in  the  history 

( )ur  factories  were  keyed  to 

our  Government  supplied 

factories.    Arms,  planes, 

muhltlons.  supplies  of  all  kinds, 

1  aedlcal  equipment,  training 

all  these  things  came  into 

liagic. 

1  istory  of  war  have  the  men 

it  been  better  looked  after, 

)etter  officered,  better  fed.  or 

Soipeone — someone — someone — 

a  superb  over-all  job,  that 

proud  of  as  long  as  there 

to  remember.    Covild  1% 

be  Roosevelt?     I  leave  yotir 

uiswer.    How  stirring   have 

since  the  mind  of  America 

the  soul  of  America  was  on 

the    meetings    of 

.  Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kal- 

unity  among   the   Allies 

push  from   El   Alamein   to 

driven   the   enemy   back 

the  shadows  of  the  Pyra- 

desert,  across  the  sea,  across 

heirt  of  Italy.     The  great  paws 

I  ear  are  clawing  at  the  backs 

Germans  and  the  monster 

caught  in  a  vise  which  is 

life.    On  the  other  side  of 

is  upon  the  run  everywhere 

with  him. 

l£  going  well.     The  soldiers 

and  the  men  of  the  air  are 

and  will  continue  to  do  so 

ordeal  that  man  may 

afe  here  at  home  under  un- 

c  olng  our  part  to  support  the 

our  chosen  leaders?    Are  we 

and  promote  the  unity  of 

and  no.    There  are  millions 

tlieir  duty  to  the  utmost;  but 

many  who  seek  to  breed 

and  create  enmity  and  dis- 

allies. 

bitterly  and  with  Intense  emo- 

about  taxes,  gas  and  food 

rontrol.  priorities,  the  Incon- 

railfoad  travel,  and  other  minor 

petty  annoyances  when,  as 

we  are  the  most  secure,  the 

clothed,  and  the  most  com- 

on  earth.     I  see  those  who 

u  iif airly  from  war  conditions. 

wish  to  capitalize  discontent 

I  see  those  who  never 

ranted  to  win  the  war. 

the  America  I  love.    There 

1  etter  America,  fitted  for  high 

with  great  courage,  and 

filler  things  of  the  spirit. 

Apierica  that  mtist  finish  the 

make  certain  of  enduring 


oar 


and 


w<irld' 


hlgl|ly  resolve  that  never  again 

a  Hlrohlto  "get  the  start  of 

or  have  the  power  to 

o  risk  their  lives  and  torture 

the  ghastly  business  of  war 

Ifjerty  may  not  perish  from 

of  course,  are  enormous. 

a  loss  of  faith  or  the  sheer 

following  victory  or   the  bedevil- 

or  a  thousand  disorganizing 

to  destroy  the  inner  unity 


pn  sent 


sec  ire 


conflict   comes   to   an 

International  peace,  sup- 

linching  by  all  free,  peace- 

we  shall  revert  to  chaos 

period  of  drifting,  slip  once  more 


var  Is  both  unthinkable  and 
is  not  a  contradiction  of 


Nor  can  we  have  settled  peace,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  good  faith, 
unless  we  prepare  for  It.  think  about  it, 
work  for  It,  get  ready  for  it,  struggle  for  It 
and.  as  a  united  Nation,  demand  it. 

We  here  In  America  must  take  no  chances 
with  this  serious  business. 

This  Is  no  time  for  amateurs. 

Who  is  to  represent  us  at  the  peace  table? 
Churchill  win  be  there  and  Stalin  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek— all  strong,  skillful,  and 
able.  Who  wUl  be  the  fourth?  It  would 
be  madness  for  our  Nation  to  choose  any 
man   except   the   one   most  fully   qualified. 

He  should  possess  Intimate  knowledge  of 
world  affairs:  he  should  have  the  respect  of 
world  opinion;  he  should  know  personally  the 
leading  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries;  he  should  possess  high  qual- 
ities of  courage;  he  should  know  America 
and  what  is  due  to  America;  he  should  have 
wide  experience  in  public  life;  he  should 
have  the  power  to  persuade;  he  should  possess 
wisdom  and  infinite  patience,  and  he  should 
be  a  lover  of  peace  and  justice  and  humanity. 

Who  shall  fill  the  fourth  place,  or  perhaps 
I  better  say.  the  first  place  at  the  IntMiia- 
tlonal  council  table?  I  know  your  answer. 
The  same  answer  comes  from  the  hearts  of 
a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

We  do  not  ask  Roosevelt  to  accept  a  re- 
nomination  on  his  own  account,  or  on  our 
account,  or  on  account  of  our  party.  We  do 
not  ask  It  for  any  ulterior  purpose  whatso- 
ever. We  ask  it  because  of  the  desperate 
needs  of  the  hour  which  override  all  lesser 
considerations. 


Two  Junes— 1940,  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  15.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  James  Morgan,  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  June  11.  1944: 

I^vo  JTTincs,  1940-1944 — Although  4  Ykass 
Havi  Seen  the  Tubmino  or  the  Tms 
OF  Wab,  We  Are  Only  Beginninq,  Wrrn 
THE  Opxnimo  or  A  Western  Front,  the 
Most  Ddticxtlt  Operation  m  the  Recced 
OP  Warfare 

(By  Jamea  Morgan) 
Shall  we  take  our  bearings  today  from  two 
Junes  4  years  apart  and  survey  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  tide  of  war?  At 
the  opening  of  this  month  in  1940,  a  routed 
British  Army  of  more  than  335.000  men  had 
jtist  made  a  headlong  flight  across  the  Chan- 
nel from  Dunkirk,  leaving  behind  them 
nearly  all  the  military  equipment  their  coun- 
try possessed.  The  heaviest  weapon  remain- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom  was  the  voice  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill.  But  his 
was  the  voice  of  45,000,000  free  people.  Their 
one  stronghold  was  In  their  bare  but  indomi- 
table breasts  when  he  spoke  their  determi- 
nation to  carry  on  the  fight  from  beyond 
the  seas,  if  their  island  should  be  subjugated, 
and  "until  in  God's  good  time  the  new 
world,  with  aU  its  power  and  might,  seta 
forth  to  the  liberation  and  rescue  of  the 
old."  Two  days  after  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  Mr.  ChurchiU's  prophecy  of  the  event,  the 
Channel  was  recrossed,  at  last,  by  the  navies 
and  armies  and  airfleets  of  two  worlds  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  American  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower. 
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BAcxoaop  OP  the  mormamst  stage 

History  is  repeating  In  reverse  a  Channel 
erosslng  almost  nine  centuries  ago.  From 
the  same  gentle  Normandy  coast,  whoee  long 
beaches  the  Allies  seized  last  Tuesday,  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  sailed  forth.  Near  the 
jmlnt  of  his  embarkation,  in  the  village  of 
Dives,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  of  inns,  bearing 
his  name,  and  once  upon  a  time  its  landlord 
told  me  that  the  fire  on  its  great  kitchen 
hearth  was  kindled  before  the  Conqueror 
sailed. 

On  that  peninsula,  also,  our  own  troops 
are  at  a  scene  where  American  history  was 
made  long  before  they  themselves  began 
making  it.  The  decisive  naval  engagement 
of  our  Civil  War  was  fought  off  the  port 
of  Cherbourg  80  years  ago  this  June  when 
the  U.  8.  8.  Kearsarge  sank  the  Confederate 
raider  Alabama.  After  the  Allied  forces  shall 
have  taken  Cherbourg,  some  of  oxu  boys 
out  for  a  stroll  may  chance  upon  the  little 
cemetery  on  a  hill  where  some  of  the  dead 
of  the  Kearsarge  lie  burled. 

Here  Is  a  footnote:  The  last  cannon  shot 
from  the  sinking  Alabama  was  fired  by  a 
great-uncle  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Irvine  Ste- 
phens Bullock,  of  Georgia,  brother  of  the 
mother  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Already,  46  hours  before  the  delivery  of 
Europe  from  its  long  nightmare  had  begun 
in  the  north,  Rome  had  been  delivered.  Her 
deliverance  befell  4  years,  lacking  a  week, 
from  the  June  day  when,  in  the  words 
of  President  Roosevelt,  the  dagger  of  Italy 
was  stuck  Into  the  back  of  a  neighbor.  The 
announcement  of  that  declaration  of  war  on 
France  was  made  by  Count  Ciano  who.  in 
the  unfolding  of  the  tragedy,  was  to  desert 
the  sinking  ship  of  his  father-in-law  and 
to  crumple  before  a  firing  squad  by  the  com- 
mand of  Germany.  The  King-Em(>eror,  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  m.  In  whose  name  and  by 
whose  authority  Clano  spoke,  was  to  see 
his  empire  swept  away,  and  he.  In  turn,  was 
to  leap  from  the  pirate  craft  in  an  igno- 
minious effort  to  save  his  kingdom. 

Clano's  father-in-law  himself  is  now  but 
a  pale  shade,  "so  abject,  yet  alive."  as  Byron 
exclaimed  over  a  truly  great  man,  the  faUen 
Napoleon.  I,  for  one,  ^hope  the  Allies  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  restrain  their  natural 
impulse  to  overturn  the  lofty  column  on 
which  Mussolini  carved  his  name  in  the  fortim 
which  this  pinchbeck  Caesar  erected  by  the 
Tiber.  Let  it  be  a  spared  monument  to 
stand  as  a  warning  to  the  Italian  people 
against  surrendering  to  another  demogoglc 
adventurer  the  liberties  which  their  valiant 
ancestors  won  in  the  glorious  Rlsorgemento. 

AVE  ROMA   nCMORTAUS 

In  the  swift  movement,  of  great  events,  no 
time  was  left  us  to  mark  the  significance  of 
the  freeing  of  Rome  only  a  week  ago  today. 
We  may  be  sure  that  the  city  was  not  spared 
by  its  latest  barbarian  invader  out  of  what 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  termed  "a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinion,  of  mankind." 
Hitler  lost  Rome  in  the  battles  before  its 
gates,  where  his  generals  were  so  outma- 
neuvered  and  outfought  that  his  battered 
armies  had  no  time  to  lose  In  fleeing  the  first 
Axis  capital  to  faU. 

That  was  one  of  the  best  political  breaks 
the  Allies  have  had.  For  months  the  allied 
peoples  had  watched  with  dread  the  tide 
of  this  most  devastating  warfare  as  it  rolled 
toward  the  Eternal  City,  and  any  share  of 
theirs  in  Its  destruction  would  have  weighed 
heavily  on  their  spirits.  When  the  news 
flashed  through  the  Sunday  air  that  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  soldiers  had  arrived  at 
the  Forum  virtually  unopposed,  a  wave  of 
infinite  relief  swept  over  the  Western  World. 
Ave  Roma  immortalls. 

Berlin  is  only  German,  as  Moscow  is 
Russian  and  New  York  American.  If  Lon- 
don is  more  than  British,  she  yet  belongs  only 


to  the  English-speaking  peoplea.  Although 
Paris  no  longer  is  the  place  where  all  good 
Americans  hope  to  go  when  they  die,  as  a 
Boston  wit  said  in  the  glittering  days  of 
the  second  empire,  and  her  gayety  haa  be- 
come a  commercial  synthetic,  she  remains 
the  favorite  international  playground. 

Few  are  the  tnily  great  cities.  One  is  the 
greatest  among  them,  as  she  has  been 
through  most  of  the  27  centuries  smce  her 
shepherds  began  to  expand  their  sheepfold 
from  the  Seven  Hills  untU  their  fioclu  were 
the  peoples  of  many  lands.  Our  civilization 
still  turns  in  homage  to  the  source  from 
which  it  received  law.  government,  and 
church,  and  hails,  "O  Rome,  py  country, 
city  of  my  soul!" 

EVIL  BPELL  OF   1940  BROKEN  IN   1*44 

June  4  years  ago  the  beasts  of  the  Apoca- 
lyi>se  were  loose,  taking  peace  from  the  earth 
and  riding  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
while  they  trampled  nations  under  their 
hooves.  It  was  the  English  Channel  that 
saved  the  world.  Hitler  not  daring  to  cross 
it  in  pursuit  of  the  unweaponed  British  Army 
fleeing  from  Dunkerque.  With  unconquered 
Britain  at  his  back,  and  back  of  her  the  over- 
whelming production  of  America  flowing 
across  the  Atlantic  on  lend-lease,  he  com- 
mitted the  mad  folly  of  attacking  Russia  3 
years  ago  this  June. 

Russia  broke  the  evil  spell  of  the  super- 
stition that  the  Prussian  Army  was  as  in- 
vincible as  it  boasted  Itself.  It  has  not  been 
able  to  win  and  hold  an  objective  since  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Crete  in  May  1941. 
Its  every  subsequent  campaign  has  failed  of 
Its  goal.  What  prestige  remains  to  German 
generalship  is  from  its  sklU  In  getting  out 
of  traps  and  running  away.  Germany's  most 
renowned  field  marshal  is  the  world's  cham- 
pion long-distance  runner.  Generals  who 
know  their  business  keep  out  of  traps,  and 
no  army,  even  though  It  be  led  by  Rommel, 
can  retreat  to  victory. 

In  a  moment  of  weakness,  the  Nazis  stooped 
to  conquer  France  by  the  seduction  of  her 
faint-hearted  and  black-hearted,  like  the 
aged,  bewildered  Petain,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  cold-blocded  Laval  on  the  other  hand. 
For  the  collaboration  of  Vichy,  Hitler  paid 
the  ruinotis  price  of  leaving  unoccupied  the 
southern  half  of  the  country  and  also  the 
empire.  This  was  to  lose  him  the  great 
French  Fleet  at  Toulon,  which  was  sunk  as, 
too  late,  he  reached  out  to  take  it.  Worse 
still  for  him,  French  North  Africa  was  de- 
livered to  the  Allies  for  a  base  from  which 
they  freed  the  Mediterranean  and  invaded 
Italy. 

A  HARD  CAMPAIGN  ONLY  BEGUN 

While  German  military  commanders  have 
shown  an  unexpected  lack  of  imagination 
and  resourcefulness,  and  their  political  boss 
has  proved  to  be  more  fatuous  than  we  dared 
to  expect,  German  soldiers  are  not  yet  the 
quitters  we  expected  them  to  become.  Their 
Nazi  fanaticism  has  changed  them  from  the 
hands-up.  kamerad,  kamerad  chaps,  who  sur- 
rendered in  herds  when  they  found  the  other 
war  going  agaihst  them.  Their  leaders, 
moreover,  in  fear  of  the  penalty  for  their 
crimes,  have  reason  to  be  more  desperate 
than  the  Kaiser's  generals  were,  and  they  are 
goading  their  troops  to  desperation.  The 
latest  evidence  of  this  was  the  threat  of 
death  which  the  high  command  made  last 
week  for  mere  infractions  of  discipline  or  a 
sign  of  cowardice  in  the  ranks. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  German  Army,  In 
Its  long  succession  of  retreats  from  lost  bat- 
tles, and  the  German  civUian  population, 
under  a  rain  of  fire  from  the  sky,  have  sur- 
prised us  with  their  capacity  for  taking  what 
haa  been  coming  to  them.  We  are  about  to 
confront  an  enemy  who.  by  all  appearances 
thus  far,  Is  stiU  tough  after  three  years  of 
rough  going  in  a  war  be  long  ago  lost  ths 
hope  of  winning. 


Our  home  front  must  brace  Itaelf  for  aome 
grim  news  from  the  battlefront  which  we  are 
only  struggling  to  establish  whUe  we  yet  have 
but  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  France.  Sep- 
arated by  the  most  unruly  of  aeas.from  its 
bases  of  supply  and  reinforcements,  and  with 
a  great  port  adequate  for  receiving  and  han- 
dling them  StiU  to  be  captured,  the  most 
difficult  campaign  in  the  history  of  warfare 
has  begun  well,  but  it  has  no  more  than  be- 
gim  when  this  is  written. 


Veterinarians  asd  Lay  Inspectors  in  tb« 
Bureau  of  Animal  Indnstrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  Olff.T.TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  n6t 
at  this  time  dwell  at  great  length  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bill  providing  for  the  upgrading  of 
veterinarians  and  lay  inspectors  In  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  evident  misconceptions 
about  this  proposal  which  I  should  like 
to  clear  up. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provision  does 
not  call  for  increases  in  salaries — it  calls 
for  a  just  and  proper  classification  of  vet- 
erinarians and  lay  assistants  in  this  Fed- 
eral  agency.  The  Budget  Bureau  has 
already  approved  this  reclassification  and 
has  requested  the  additional  funds  neces- 
sary to  make  the  reclassification.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  recognized 
the  training  of  veterinarians  and  their  lay 
assistants  for  inspection  service  in  con- 
trolling animal  diseases  and  providing 
healthful  meat  and  meat  products  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  Congress 
has  provided  the  Classification  Act  to 
take  care  of  this  group  of  employees  along 
with  others  under  civil  service.  But  un- 
fairly and  unjustly  the  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Meat 
Inspection  Service  have  not  received  their 
proper  classification  because  no  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  it  has  been  made. 
This  amendment  merely  Implements  ac- 
tion already  taken  and  makes  it  possible 
to  carry  out  the  reclassification  which  has 
already  been  approved. 

^n  the  second  place,  this  unfair  treat- 
ment of  these  employees  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  personnel  in  the  Meat  Inspection 
Service  at  a  time  when  our  national 
health  and  welfare  is  making  increased 
demands  on  the  Service.  Men  have  left 
the  Bureau  and  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  recruit  new  employees  at  a  time  when 
the  health  of  the  Nation  is  dependent 
upon  an  efficient  Bureau.  More  millions 
of  food  animals  are  being  slaughtered  to- 
day than  ever  before  in  our  history.  The 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  Federal  purchasing 
agencies  are  demanding  more  and  more 
meat.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
creased demands  for  the  services  of  these 
employees,  we  find  that  their  ranks  are 
being  decimated  because  such  employees 
are  not  receiving  salaries  commensurate 
with  the  training  and  ability  necessary. 
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or  equ*l  to  the  salaries  and  opportuni- 
ties for  adYanccment  to  other  profes- 
siona]  groups  In  the  Federal  service.  In 
the  third  place.  90  percent  of  the  doctors 
of  veterinary  medicine  now  employed  in 
tiM  Bureau  are  in  grade  1.  from  (2,000  to 
|3.a00.  and  grade  2.  from  $2,600  to  $3,200. 
Surely  that  is  not  adequate  compensation 
fW  men  who  have  studied  for  5  or  6  years 
and  spent  several  thousand  dollars  on 
their  education,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
exacting  and  difflctilt  tasks  which  require 
abilities  of  the  highest  type.  And  many 
of  these  men  m  these  low  classifications 
have  been  there  for  years  with  no  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement.  Educational 
requirements  for  veterinarians  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  but  there  is  certamly  no 
Inducement  for  good  veterinarians  to 
make  civil  service  in  this  important 
agmcy  their  life  work. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  we  are  speak- 
ing now  of  a  Government  agency  doing 
work  which  is  vital  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation,  and  I  earnestly  \irge  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  approve  this  amendment 
which  means  so  much  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  an  agency  charged  with 
controlling  JiiMne  and  Inspecting  our 
food. 


As  Others  See  Us 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MicmoAM 
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Mr. 


Thursday.  June  15.  1944 
HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  .just 


A  ttm 


what  Americans  hope  to  gain  by  the  in' 
cklsDts  commented  upon  in  an  editorial 
from  a  Philadelphia  paper  is  difflcult  to 
u&derttand. 

Do  not  the  people  know  that  the  rep« 
•iitlon  of  incidents  such  as  those  dls- 
elossd  below  but  make  it  more  probable 
that  our  flghting  men.  when  captured. 
Will  be  treated  with  greater  cruelty? 

The  editorial  is  as  foltows: 

•ornrcMn  tsasb  m  wmuti  ■oons 
•Ctf  sgo  auMiy  Amcrieans 
to  ftB4  In  »  nattaaal  m>gMip* 
a  pleMr*  of  t  young  woman  with  tlM  BkuU 
of  a  Japant  ■oidlcr.  wnt  to  bar  aa  a  ma* 
mtnto  of  the  South  Pacific  raaipatgn 

That  bit  of  ghoullihnaaa  has  Its  aaquai  tn 
th»  r*port«d  gift  to  PresMent  Rooaevtlt.  ttom 
a  PnuMylv«nia  Oongr«asman.  of  a  letter 
opanar  aada  from  th«  forearm  of  ■  Jup  aol- 
tflar  kMad  In  the  Pacific  theater.  The  Presl- 
ilant  la  aald  to  have  remarked.  "ThereOl  ba 
pXanty  laon  such  glfu." 

Wa  hope  oot. 

To  treat  human  bodies  as  souvenlrt.  to  rob 
the  grares  of  soldiers  kUIed  In  battle,  azui 
Buke  trophlea  of  thetr  bonaa  la  a  barbaric 
practloa  that  cannot  ba  eaadanad 

Wa  turn  In  dlagust  from  the  debased 
bead  hunters,  who  adorn  their  bodies  with 
tita  AmalMn  akulls  of  their  slain  enemlaa 
omameata  of   their   bonea 


Ara  w«  to  bnltata  that  aavaga  deaecratlon 
et  human  bodies.  Just  bacaoaa  tbay  happen  to 
baaa  baan  those  of  our  enemies? 

M  la  aot  dlAcult  to  imagtna  the  outoy  in 
this  country  if  the  bones  of  an  Amerieaa 
boy  kUIad  In  Bauan  or  Mew  Guinea  wars 


tiff 


to  ba  made  Into 
or  U  the  skulls 
be  exploited  aa 
streets  of  Tokyo , 

This  grisly  s 
ganda  for  the 
pie  everywhere 
dead  the  honor 

The  sending 
bones  ss  war 
be  halted  at  on<fc 


toya  for  Hlrohlto's  children, 
of  our  soldier  dead  wars  to 
souvenirs  exhibited  In  the 


Jspe 


Is  made-to-order  propa- 

It  can  only  horrify  peo- 

ifho  give  to  the  bodies  of  the 

of  decent  sepulture. 

o  this  country  of  Japanese 

tro  Jhlea  Is  atrocious.    It  should 


I  doubt  tha 

any  such  gift 
the  President 
doubt,  too,,  the 
and  the  skull. 
I  intend  to 
just  do  not 
America.    The 
but  that  is  no 
tate  them  in 
the  dead. 
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any  Congressman  made 

to  the  President,  or  that 
nade  such  a  reply,  and  I 
story  of  the  young  woman 


believe  that  such  things 
lappen  here  in  civilized 
Japs  are  cruel  and  savage, 
1  eason  why  we  should  imi- 
annatural  desecration  of 


Pea  ce  Under  GotI 


EXTENSkON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coKNacncuT 
IN  THE  HOU)  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^iay,  June  IS,  1944 


TALBCT 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  In  the 
to  insert  an  article  by  the 
Fohn  C.  Walker,  pastor  of 
Congregational  Church, 
on  the  subject  of 


ertaas.   There  la 
will  b«  won  on 


peace  sponsorec 
iha  Churches  of 
spread  approval 


Mr 

leave   to   extdnd 
RacotD,  I  desir^ 
Reverend  Dr. 
the    Second 
Waterbury,  donn 
Peace  Under  C  od. 

In  the  moderr  world  wa  have  had  one  crisis 
aftei  another  fur  many  years  past,  but  the 
avldanca  accuirulates  that  we  ara  rapidly 
approaching  th  i  moat  daclalve  of  all  thaaa 
avary  confldanca  that  victory 
the  field  of  battle,  but  there 
Is  by  no  maani  the  aama  axpactaUon  that 
wa  shall  ba  wii  a  enough  to  make  the  ]uat 
and  lasting  paa  M  all  peoplaa  avarywhera  ao 
ardently  desira. 

Thara  la  a  i  tally  aurprUlnt  maasura  of 
agraamant  with  regard  to  tha  naeaaatty  for 
building  this  ptaea  on  moral  and  spiritual 
foundationa.  U  adara  of  all  tha  Ctartatlan  da> 
nominatiooa  hitva  apokaa  tor  a  OhrtaUaa 
paaoe.  Tha  Jaw  i  aak  for  a  paaca  in  eonform- 
Ity  with  tha  la^a  of  Ood.  Tha  six  pUlara  of 
by  the  Pederal  Council  of 
Christ  In  America  won  wlde- 
and  the  aavan  principles  set 
forth  in  tha  Join  i  statement  of  Jewish.  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Pr  atestant  leaders  likewise  met 
with  almost  ur  anlmous  acceptance.  Hun- 
dreds of  thouMnds  of  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Congregational,  and  other  laymen  are  en- 
gaged in  wrltlrg  to  the  Bute  Department 
and  Members  of  Lhe  Congress  calling  for  peace 
based  on  moral  and  religious  principles  and 
a  world-wide  organization  of  nations  to  en- 
force peace. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  definite  pronounce- 
ments,   it    is    v(ry    dlfBcult    to    understand 


the  timidity  aiK  hesitation  with  which  some 
react  to  the  o  tncrete  projxisal  for  bring- 
ing spiritual  InSuence  directly  to  beer  on 
peace-making  t  irough  a  religious  advisory 
council  compos*  d  of  acknowledged  leaders, 
lay  and  clerical,  of  the  recognised  faiths  of 
the  world,  whlc  i  woiild  have  official  stat\ia 
and  act  in  a  consultative  capacity  at  the 
peace  table  and  during  the  discussions  and 
agreements  whk  h  lead  up  to  the  final  peace. 


So  many  aeem  to  think  that  once  pro- 
nouncements have  been  made  and  reaolu- 
tions  passed  we  can  safely  leave  everything 
to  diplomats  and  politicians.  Can  such 
confidence  in  the  unselfish  motives  of  the 
gentlemen  In  question  ba  Juatlfled?  We 
wonder  why  it  is  accepted  in  some  quarters 
that  there  will  be  experts  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions  at  the  peace  dlsctissioiM  now  in 
process  and  the  final  treaty  makii^  but 
that  religion  and  religious  leaders  must  be 
relegated  to  the  background.  If  people  con- 
tend that  religious  influences  should  prop- 
erly be  left  to  the  delegates  themselves,  we 
wonder  if  they  remember  how  such  spir- 
itually animated  men  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Lord  Cecil  could  get  nowhere  when 
confronted  with  the  selfish  realism  of  the 
other  delegates  at  Versailles? 

The  fear  Ls  growing  that  the  third  world 
war  is  in  the  making.  The  most  desperate 
efforts  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  avert  the 
occurrence  of  world  catastrophe.  If  God- 
fearing men  and  women  actually  believe 
what  they  say  about  their  faith,  they  must 
certainly  insist  that  humane,  moral,  and 
spiritual  ethics  prevail  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  settlement.  Is  there  any  hope  that, 
by  some  shadowy  kind  of  remote  control  and 
by  bowing  out  of  the  picture,  they  can  make 
their  influence  felt?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to 
auppoaa  that  If  sound,  practical,  religious 
Insights  are  needed  to  undergird  peace  set- 
tlements, outstanding  religious  leaders 
should  be  available  for  advice  and  counsel? 

The  large  and  growing  nxmiber  of  lay  and 
clerical  leaders  of  all  faiths  who  stand  be- 
hind the  plan  for  such  a  religious  advisory 
council  or  commission  as  advanced  by  Wil- 
liam Montgomery  Bennett,  of  Woodbiuy.  are 
determined  that  this  subject  shall  be  kept 
very  much  to  the  fore.  It  is  believed  tiiat 
the  people  of  the  churches  and  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  will  support  the  plan  with 
enthusiasm  and  see  to  it  that  it  Is  put  into 
effect — if  only  a  greater  numt>er  of  raspoiy' 
slble  leaders  In  the  churches  can  be  broughS 
to  the  point  where  thay  will  take  a  oour^ 
geous  stand  demanding  Implemantatlon  of 
the  plan  by  our  Government. 

Soma  people  aassa  to  feel  that  a  religious 
advisory  council  wotiUt  gat  no  whara  aa  aa 
affactlva  force  In  paacamaklng.  To  raaolva 
their  fears  and  raaasura  thamaalvaa  that  the 
plan  U  workable,  thay  bava  only  to  read  tha 
arUda  ralaaaad  by  Raligloua  Nawa  Bervloa 
aattlng  forth  tha  startling  aocompliahmanta 
of  tha  laclalatlva  oommlttaa  of  tha  New  York 
Btata  Council  of  Churchaa,  which  tor  T  yaara 
has  bean  functioning  at  Albany.  Oompoaad 
of  six  clergyman,  or  as  many  danomlnatlona, 
and  four  layman,  tha  oommlttaa  worka  doaa- 
ly  with  tha  Oovamor.  8uta  oOelala,  and 
tha  lawmakara,  aaaklDg  to  inflmnea  legisla- 
tion aolaly  by  education  and  moral  auaaton, 
on  bllla  affecting  tha  Ufa  of  tha  church  m 
the  State,  social  problems,  child  welfare, 
child  labor,  gambling,  liquor,  and  tha  gen- 
eral social  waU-balng  of  all  cltlaana.  Tha 
Albany  committee  has  aucceaafully  dona  on 
a  State-wide  basis  what  tha  propoaed  reli- 
gious advisory  commiasion  would  accomplish 
With  equal  success  on  an  international  baaia 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  offi- 
cially called  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  Department  to  make 
effective  arrangements  for  bringing  Christian 
principles  into  the  peace  through  representa- 
tion by  leaders  of  the  recognized  churches 
of  America;  that  church  has  also  certified  the 
proposal  to  the  World  CoiuMil  of  Churches 
by  means  of  a  resolution  at  lu  general  con- 
vention "requeating  the  World  Council  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  b«  necessary  to  Insure 
that  Christian  principles  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  any  peace  settlement."  It  Is  hoped 
that  other  rellgiom  organlzatlona  will  soon 
take  like  action. 

Unlike  eondltlona  on  prevloua  occasions, 
peace  plana  arrangements  are  now  being 
talked  over  by  repreaentativea  of  govemmenta 
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and  are  being  gradually  evolved  and  nego- 
tiated so  that  pretty  concrete  decisions  will 
have  been  reached  when  hostilities  cease.  For 
that  reason  it  Is  imperative  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  special  religious,  advisory  cotmcil 
ahould  be  set  up  now — not  at  war's  end. 
Let  all  speak  out  boldly  demanding  a  voice 
for  religion  in  seeking  the  basis  for  a  right- 
eous, just,  and  lasting  world  peace.  Should 
not  the  church  of  God  speak  bravely  and 
clearly  in  these  days?  Is  not  tha  church  the 
ambassador  of  peace,  the  representative  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace? 


What  Nert7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or    . 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  15,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
far  we  have  traveled  along  the  road 
toward  tyranny  is  disclosed  by  West- 
brook  Pegler  in  the  following  editorial. 
Read  it  and  ponder. 

ran  xnouch 
(By  West  brook  Pegler) 

New  York,  June  15.— This  is  mid-June. 
Two  weeks  from  now,  the  nominally  free  male 
civilians  of  the  United  States  above  the  age 
of  17  will  face  the  proposition  of  surrendering 
their  freedom  for  involuntary  servitude  to  pri- 
vate employers  and  slavery  to  the  unions  and 
the  New  Deal  political  party,  or  going  on  strike 
against  an  absolutely  lawless  decree  issued  by 
Paul  McNutt. 

After  July  I,  McNutt  has  said,  any  male 
civilian  over  17  who  leaves  a  nonessential  job 
must  go  into  essential  work.  He  can't  take 
another  noneaaential  job.  If  that  job  is  to  ba 
filled  at  all.  it  muat  ba  taken  by  a  women. 

McNutt  also  has  attempted  to  direct  all 
auch  workers  Into  tha  United  Statea  Employ- 
mant  Barvioa  for  placement  in  aaaantial  in- 
duatrlaa.  This  U.  8.  B.  S.  la  an  avll  growth 
with  which  tha  general  public  la  llttla  ae- 
qualntad.  Prom  lu  vary  baglnning,  it  haa 
baan  aa  a  dragooning  aarvioa  to  heard  un- 
willing civilians  Into  the  uniona.  In  many 
plaeaa,  union  agenu  have  oceupiad%haira  in 
V.  8.  B.  8.  oScaa.  supported  by  tha  taxpayara. 
or  adjoining  pramlaaa. 

.  Applloanta  tot  war  Joba  have  been  required 
to  pay  caah  on  tha  Una  to  tha  unioneera  tor 
the  privilege  of  helping  to  win  the  war  on  tha 
home  front.  The  U.  8.  B.  8.  refers  applicanta 
to  the  unions  for  clearance  with  the  under- 
atandlng  that  if  they  dont  clear  by  paying 
initiation  fees  and  dues,  or  signing  promises 
to  pay  out  of  their  immediate  wagea  aome- 
times  through  the  check-off.  they  won't  ba 
hired.  In  no  case  is  there  a  guaranty  that 
the  applicant  will  hold  his  job  after  he  has 
earned  the  amount  of  the  shake-down  plus 
an  equal  amount  for  himself.  There  are  al- 
ways more  saps  coming  in  and  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  lay  off  thoae  who  have  been 
Clipped  for  the  union  treasury  and  trim  the 
new  suckers. 

The  U.  S.  E.  8.  also  has  assximed  the  power 
to  order  independent  employers  to  hire 
whomsoever  it  sends  them,  regardless  of  the 
applicant's  competence  or  character  or  the 
employer's  judgment  of  his  or  her  personal 
fitness.  The  individual  is  not  a  person  but 
a  unit,  or  nimiber,  a  case  on  file. 

A  dirty  person,  even  a  prostitute  may  ba 
referred  to  a  company  engaged  in  packing 
food  for  package  lunches  In  a  war  plant, 
and  must  be  accepted.    Tha  U.  8.  S.  8.  la 


especially  stem  If  the  dirty  person  or  prosti- 
tute is  a  member  of  a  '•minority  group."  If 
a  business  has  a  practice  of  employing 
Negroes  to  run  Its  elevatore  and  asks  for  a 
Negro  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  U.  S.  E.  8.  wlU 
charge  the  management  with  racial  discrimi- 
nation against  white  men  and  make  him  ac- 
cept a  white  man.  Then,  If  the  applicant 
himself,  being  a  white  man.  refvises  to  accept 
the  Job.  he.  In  turn,  may  be  condemned  for 
racial  prejudice  against  Negroes,  marked 
"unavailable "  on  his  card  and  denied  aU  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  earn  his  living.  For 
nonessential  work  is  closed  to  him.  and  tha 
U.  S.  E.  S.  which  controls  essential  hiring  has 
put  him  on  its  blacklist. 

If  a  worker,  leaving  a  nonessential  job. 
refuses  to  take  a  Job  deemed  to  be  essential, 
however  inferior  the  work  may  be  to  his  in- 
telligence and  skill,  and  however  inferior  the 
pay  to  hlB  usual  standards  and  his  unavoid- 
able commitments,  he  doesn't  go  to  jail,  of 
course:  he  Just  goes  idle,  a  man  wasted,  and 
broke  and  hungry  until  necessity  breaks  him 
down  or  enough  other  men  like  him  get  sore 
enough  to  tell  McNutt  and  the  unions  and 
the  U.  8.  E.  8.  to  go  to  hell  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Congress. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

or  UfDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  extending 
a  statement  made  by  me  before  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  on  Wednesday,  June  14.  1944.  in 
support  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  me.  H.  R. 
4005,  the  bill  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Dawson,  of  Illinois.  H.  R.  4004.  and 
the  bill  sponsored  by  RepresenUtive 
ScAHiON.  of  PennsylvanU.  H.  R.  3988.  to 
•sUbUsh  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission: 

Chairman  NoaroN  and  mambara  of  the 
eommlttaa.  I  appear  hara  aa  tha  aponaor  of 
H.  R.  400S,  a  bill  to  prohibit  dlaoriminaUon 
in  employment  bacauaa  of  race,  cread.  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancaatry.  and  in  behalf  of 
that  bin  and  H.  R.  8M«.  introduced  by  Repra* 
aanUtlve  ScAmoH.  of  Pennsylvania,  which  tha 
committee  Is  presently  considering,  and  H.  R. 
4004.  previously  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Dawson,  of  Illinois.  These  bllla  ara,  for 
all  practical  purpoaea.  similar  In  their  lan- 
guage and  similar  In  their  purpoaea. 

The  conunlttee  haa  prevlotisly  had  the  ben- 
efit of  much  legal,  technical,  and  factual 
testimony  In  aupport  of  this  legislation  de- 
signed to  establish  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission  by  act  of  Congress 
to  supplant  and  give  congressional  sanction 
to  the  principles  and  purposes  which  led  td 
the  establishment  of  the  present  Committee 
on  Pair  Emplojrment  Practice,  ^leretofore  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  9346  on 
May  27,  1943. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
committee  certain  points  of  view  in  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation  which  have  not 
been  heretofore  presented  to  the  committee, 
<x  which,  in  any  event,  may  constitute  an 
expansion  of  or  a  supplementing  of  ideas  and 
points  of  view  heretofore  presented.  To  my 
mind,  so  many  arguments  could  be  advanced 


and  elaborated  upon  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation that,  considering  the  necessity  for  brev- 
ity in  my  present  approach  to  this  question, 
I  should  like  to  preface  my  sutement  by 
saying  that  I  am  offering  at  this  time  the 
most  meager  sketch  or  outline  of  certain  ap- 
proaches to  the  questions  Involved  In  thla 
l^lslation,  which  by  no  means  exhaust  my 
thinking  upon  the  question,  but  which  ara 
primarily  offered  for  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating thovight  and  discussion  by  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  possibly  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when,  as.  and  if  the  com- 
mittee reporta  any  of  the  bllla  now  pending 
before  it. 

I  shall,  therefore,  treat  upon  but  three  sub- 
divisions of  my  fundamental  thinking  on 
the  questions  involved  In  thla  legislation: 
First,  the  fundamental  ethic  behind  the 
legislation;  second,  constitutional  approaches 
to  the  legislation:  and,  third,  suggested  im- 
provements or  amendments  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I.   THE  rUNVAMSNTAL  CTHIC  aXHUn)  TBS  LSGia- 
LAnOH 

I  believe  that  intellectual  honesty  and 
moral  courage  demand  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  its  support  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  profess  their  belief 
In  the  fimdamental  democratic  ethic  which 
underlies  the  thinking  of  the  cltlsens  of  this 
country  and  which  is  the  same  ethic  for 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  which 
we  claim  to  be  fighting  this  war. 

Because  in  the  balance  of  my  remarks  on 
this  subject  I  shall  often  use  the  word  "de- 
mocracy" m  referring  to  the  ethic,  I  wish  to 
distinguish  my  use  of  the  term  "democracy" 
in  tha  ethical  aense  from  tha  limited  use 
of  the  term  which  we  customarily  xisa.  via: 
as  descriptive  of  a  form  of  government.  A 
democracy  or  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, used  in  Its  political  sense.  I  think,  has 
reference  only  to  a  form  of  government  In 
which  the  people  to  be  governed  directly  vote 
and  participate  in  the  decisions  which  ara 
to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  governing  their 
conduct.  In  other  words,  tha  ild  New  Eng- 
land town  meetings  were  pure  democracies  In 
a  political  aenaa;  and  used  In  the  political 
aense,  our  Oovernmant.  of  ooupm,  is  not 
a  democracy,  but  la  a  republican  or  rapra- 
aantatlva  form  of  govammant.  Navertha- 
laaa.  tha  athlo  under  which  thla  repraaanta- 
tlva  govammant  la  to  work,  and  muat  work, 
la  tha  damocratlo  athlo.  U  It  U  to  permit  ua 
to  develop  In  Amarloa  tha  aort  of  clvUlaaUon 
to  which  all  peopla  of  good  will  in  thla  coun- 
Uy  inharenUy  aapira. 

Damocraey  than,  in  thla  broad  aanaa.  la  an 
athlo  and  a  phtloaophy  arlalnf  out  of  Hebraic* 
Chrtatlan  thlnklni  and  oantared  upon  tha 
ballet  that  man  la  apintual  and  tha  moat  dig- 
ai&ad  being  on  earth.  Democracy  In  thla 
aenaa  la  not  capable  of  being  dlvldad  or 
stratified.  There  is  but  one  democracy, 
which  U  a  philosophy  baaed  upon  a  complete 
appllcaUon  of  tha  Injunction  ol  Christ, 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  aa  thyaelf." 
which  He  called  tha  aacond  commandment. 
And,  this  commandment  and  thla  ethic  must 
ba  practiced  by  man  exclusively  in  all  fielda 
of  man's  efforts  and  endeavors  and  operations 
on  earth.  Thua  conceived.  It  la  true  that 
democracy  operates  and  has  rules  which  wa 
must  still  uiifold.  discover,  and  develop  In 
the  field  of  economics  and  in  the  field  of 
racial  relationships,  as  well  as  In  the  field  of 
political  science;  but.  It  Is  self-evident  to  me, 
nevertheless,  that  there  Is  but  one  democracy. 
It  is  a  faith,  a  hope  and  an  ethic,  which  re- 
qtilres  our  tinswerving  devotion  to  and  prac- 
tice of  a  set  of  principles  in  every  field  In 
which  man  comes  in  contact  with  hla  fellow 

man. 

If  we  accept  the  above  concept  of  democ- 
racy as  sound,  then  it  follows  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  philosophy  and  ethic  in  the 
field  of  economics  demands  of  us  that  wa 
believe  that  nothing  ahall  Interfere  with  a 
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)*!  opportuntty  to  occupy  ray  poettk}n  or 
boUl  any  Job,  eana|K  Us  own  lack  of  abUlty 
to  hoM  tk«  Job  or  lack  of  emotional  balance 
or  ilwVBeMr  qualities  which  permit  blm  to 
work  tn  eon)imctk>n  with  others  hannonl- 
soaly  and  without  dlanipting  the  work  at 
tkoae  with  whom  be  ia  working  and  sMoclat- 
iBg  hlmaelf. 

But.  It  ia  fundamental  that  this  question 
of  the  deretapnent  of  abilities  and  skills 
and  the  demapnant  of  sHf-dtscipllne  and 
naWtlaa  Is  an  Indlndual  charac- 
Cliat  the  lndindual'8  capacity  la 
neither  Moioglcany  nor  psyctoologleally  baaed 
upon  tha  color  of  a  man's  akin  or  hla  radal 
origin. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  llmttatlona 
upon  any  Indlrtdual's  opportunity  to  hold  a 
>ob  or  to  make  economic  advanceraenta 
which  are  based  upon  racial  conalderatlona 
er  ao-called  racial  qualities  are  false  limtta- 
tlOBa  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  demo- 
cratic ethic  as  I  have  defined  it,  and  conae- 
qnently  have  no  right  to  exist  In  a  dfamo- 
eratlc  society  and  civUisatlon. 

And.  it  finally  follows  that  If  such  limita- 
tions exist  In  a  republic,  which  Is  operating 
as  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  advanc- 
ing tha  democratic  ethic,  then  they  are  not 
only  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which 
that  government  is  founded  and  operated. 
but  thay  are  antisocial  limitations  which  It 
Is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obligation  and 
the  duty  of  such  a  government,  operating 
ttadar  such  a  philosophy,  to  remove  through 
tbo  enactment  of  poaitive  and  daflnltlva 
iaglalatlon  at  any  time  when  it  clearly  ap- 
peara  that  theaa  limitations  have  existed 
for  such  a  long  time  and  are  so  firmly  en- 
trenched that  they  cannot  be  removed  ex- 
cept by  positive  legislative  action. 

13»arefore.  since  I  believe  that  such  llmlta- 
tkaaa  exist  in  our  society;  that  they  are  falsa 
llmltatlona,  as  measured  by  the  ethic  and 
phlloaophy  in  which  we.  as  a  people,  profaaa 
a  belief.  1  must  conclude,  if  I  am  to  be  logl- 
mX,  Intallectually  honest,  and  morally  coura- 
foooa.  that  I  must  support  auch  legislation 
aa  la  calculated  to  remove  these  impediments 
against  full  economic  opportunity  to  any 
of  that  society.  It  is  for  these 
that  I  not  only  support  this  leglala- 
but  that  I  aiao  find  it  ImpoaalbJa  to 
It. 

,  ooMorrrunoiiAL  amoaciiaa  to  tms 
LaaiatATioir 

(HaeuMlng  the  question  of  constltu- 
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as    the    method    of 
for  the  loss  of  a  com- 
rlght.     For  Instance,  If  a 
lease  before  the  end  of  the 
under  proper  pleadings 
p^vlsiona  In  the  lease,  is  en- 
the  difference  between  the 
lease  and  the  rent  which  he 
or  which  he  might  reaaon- 
from  the  same  property 
enant  during  the  tmexpired 
was  given  to  tha  landlord 
o^iMrshlp  of  real  aetata  w«a 
form  of  property.    Is  it  not 
that  the  measure  of  damages 
Act  and  the  method  ai 
eaUbllahea  the  propoai- 
ts  a  form  of  property? 
token,  the  provtalons  of  the 
under  certain  drciun- 
the  employee  to  be  relnatatad 
the  protest  of  the  employer 
s  to  the  right  of  a  person 
real  property  to  resist  wrong- 
he  owner,  and  likewise,  some- 
to  the  right  of  replevin  by 
to  poasession  in  the  caae 
Prom  which.  I  think 
to  infer  that  a  Job  or  the 
in  industry  or  the  right 
choose  to  use  that  expres- 
rullngs  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Wagner  Act  has  clearly 
the  concept  of  a  commodity 
the  dignity  of  at  least  a 
right  In  the  eyes  of  the  Su- 
the  United  States.     It  is  true 
cknnot  yet  l>e  sold  and  trans- 
Ls  not  capable  of  being  In- 
ire  attributes  of  things  which 
understood  to  be  property. 
.  it  Is  certainly  proper  to 
to  work  and  the  right  to 
least  a  quasi  property  right, 
does  it  not  follow  that  the 
has  the  same  right 
1  agislation  for  the  purpose  of 
quasi  property,  at  least  the 
and  to  hold  a  Job.  as  fully 
■Ight  to  regulate  with  refer- 
things  which  we  have  always 
iroperty  and  wtuch  we  have 
tha  powar  of  Congresa  to 
trol  by  Federal  legislation? 
trying  to  point  out  is  this: 
naoy  of  tia  raallM  it  or  not. 
ha   rulings  of    the  Supreme 
In    upholding   the   pro- 
*  iragnar  Act,  la  to  tnka  a  step 
erootioa  d  «  n«w  ooaoopt 
la  ths  right  to  work  «l 
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{•»  Ui  raaaii  hm  ritltMlMi 

UM   VMHSUIUUtlMMIIf   if 

tr  MUMS,  Ml  MIIIM  It 

ftifNfs  In  s|isrl((«tiAii  m  wtaKful  iHlnfelnf, 
bMi  his  cnnaius  ima  mMSI  bs  InmsiI  upon  smI 
bUi  minklni  m\  •%  ts  MMMurad  I17  sundMdt 


•MIMMUSilNI    M 
iMialall^    ka 

W^^JW^^Ww^Wwv  I      WWW 


which  require  the  exerciae  of  correct  aiMl 
oommon  modes  of  reasoning  In  fitting  the 
law  into  or  under  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, tf  a  Member  of  tha  Congresa  of  the 
United  Statea  eoncludee  by  reaaoning  proc- 
eases  which  are  neither  specious  nor  specu- 
lative, that  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  to 
believe  that  legislation  is  constitutional,  then 
he  is  entitled  to  vote  for  it.  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,  laecause,  under  our  system  of 
Government,  the  final  determination  of  that 
question  ia  left  to  the  Judiciary. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  thinking  by 
Illustrations.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Protea- 
tant  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Under  my 
oath  of  office  aa  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I 
clearly  could  not  vote  for  legislation  which 
propoaed  to  eatabllsh  tha  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America  as  the  compulsory  faith 
to  be  adhered  to  by  every  dtiaen  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  true  t>ecau8e  I  could  not  by 
any  common  or  accepted  modes  of  reasoning 
rationalize  the  conatitutionality  of  such 
legislation. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  cannot  only  vote  (or, 
but  propose  iaglalatlon  auch  aa  that  now 
under  cons' deration  because  1  have  reason  to 
l>elieve,  by  the  exercise  of  common  and  ac- 
cepted modes  of  reasoning,  that  if  the 
Wagner  Act  la  constitutional  and  the  Pair 
Labor  Standarda  Act  is  constitutional,  that 
this  legialation,  in  Its  purposea  and  ita  lan- 
guage ao  clearly  parallels  those  acts,  whoas 
constitutionality  has  already  been  upheld, 
that  I  have  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  constitutional,  even 
though  its  constitutionality  has  not  been 
preaented  to  a  couit  for  review — until  which 
time,  of  course,  I  can  have  no  posUl^c  convic- 
tion as  to  its  constitutionality. 

I  have  laid  bare  my  own  mental  processes 
with  reference  to  my  understanding  of  the 
limitations  placed  upon  me  by  my  oath,  not 
gratuitously  for  the  purpose  of  binding  any 
other  member  of  this  committee  or  of  the 
Congrees,  but  with  the  thought  that  perhaps 
it  might  estal}llsh  a  standard  to  which  other 
members  of  this  committee  or  of  the  Con- 
gress might  choose  to  adhere  to.  I  have  no 
thought  of  aetting  out  a  standard  by  which 
anyone  else  but  myself  might  be  Judged. 

xn.  svGOBsm)  xmpsovxmxnts  on  axxkomknts 
TO  TMB  LuatanoM 

In  discussing  ths  third  subdivision  I  shall 
not  point  out  aptdflo  amsndmsots  or  sps* 
ctflc  language.  Rowstsr,  I  think  it  ia  propsr 
to  point  out  that  ths  Isflslatlon  nesds  tlgbt- 
sning,  particularly  with  rsfsrsnos  to  Inlnfflnf 
ths  Pfdersl  Onvrmmrnt  and  tt«  agsnolss 
clearly  tithln  the  provisions  of  ths  sol  so 
thai  Iks  Fsdsrtl  Oovtrnmsnt  will  N  hontil 
with  lis  t)ltiB«ns  and  slsarty  dsmonstrsts  thil 
It  inlMiil  It  tpplf  Mm  ssmn  xandsrds  to  its 
own  iwpiiyiMiM  pntMess  as  it  niss  (or  othor 
•mpUfjfm  Mii  ttitff  uMtM  NHd  tmployts  m* 
•osiRiiitns 

II  Nia«i  iis«ufi  It  IM  %h»\  Ihs  Mnilkin  wilH 
Nfari*(M«  (II  n«»fwniii«ni«ittiiiN>(a  im  Hsf>»iNn 

IN  (hi  lilt  itNtfs  II  In  MnM  *  NtMi  m  sHmuii 

MiMNlhly   ha   HIMdinail    In   tiiitUitMH   Willi    IhS 

iltiitfsitfN  fur  (iisHiN<i  anil  )N>MHUtsi  AmiI  tn 


■HUtll  Ul  Htmtty.  IMtl  %H$  IMPttlllllllMI 
Rfiiifiii  i  n«iv«rfim«iii  mmiimi  MmmiTi  in  inr 
9Vsltl  lis  ma«ls  III  rs4Ml  "Ml  If  tttoMl  N  vsaN'' 
M  »«  M  malii  ill*  ••HDMiifi  ll««itit«  Rui  HM 

mil  fhs  CHimmiMiiMti  in  suMtMiia  tUsarfMiill 

ImMiHllMg    IHSSS    MIMI'ilMHSi 

T  NisM  WNMi  iM  |*Miiit  mil  ihti  iMMtn  II 
mm  I  Ml  h*  N  vary  mtmrntHiiitolt  tftvtiltiii  vMil 
la  tMHiMlsi  ftV  Ikf.iNl  MIM  tR  MUf  Tli> 

MWmiaiHnni  It  Ainfit  rNlta  »nil  r9ffu)st|(iiMi, 
nurnsiy,  Ihal  lit*  iMiiilrsmaMi  iltai  iliaas  fsm* 
UUlions  bs  ira(»siMl(t«a  lo  iha  (JiiMgrsaa  fii» 
iHsif  iMinsidsfstiuii  ami  with  ilia  right  m  ins 
OiiHgrsM  lu  «msnil  or  nullify  insm  by  uppyt* 
prist*  IsfislttNm.  If  It  sonsldsr*  iham  nol 
within  ths  seops  of  ihs  Ml  or  vltliln  tli» 
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powers  delegated  to  the  Commiaalon.  Ths 
language  tn  ita  present  form  ia  probably  not 
aa  carefully  drawn  as  it  might  be  in  order 
to  guarantee  to  the  Congress  this  power. 
However,  the  act  doea  propoee  a  method  by 
which  the  Congress  can  exercise  continu- 
ing control  over  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  commissions  and  it  is  clearly  a  step  in 
ths  right  dlrecUon. 

The  inclusion  of  this  section  in  this  bill 
of  itself  is  evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  ths 
proponents  in  advancing  it. 


Ftnn  Security  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  n«nnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  F.  S.  A.  Is 
best  mensured  by  the  fruit  of  Its  own 
work.  I  have  followed  Its  work  in  my 
district  for  many  years.  I  know  Its 
value.  Let  me  cite  proof.  The  following 
histories  are  typical  examples  of  the 
families  in  Florida  who  are  buying  farms 
with  loans  from  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  who  are  borrowing 
money  to  carry  on  farm  operations. 
These  families  are  repassing  their  loans, 
with  Interest,  establishing  themselves  on 
the  land  and  helping  to  swell  the  Nation's 
basket  of  vitally  needed  war  foods. 

CZOSOX   K.    HAOLBB,   JACKSON   COTTNTT,   lUU 

After  1  year  on  the  Farm  Security 
program,  George  E.  Hagler.  46-year-old 
farmer,  route  1,  Bascom,  Jackson  County, 
Fla.,  exactly  doubled  his  net  worth,  was 
up  to  date  on  his  F.  S.  A.  operating  loan 
payments,  and  had  made  two  payments 
on  his  F.  S.  A.  farm-ownership  loan. 

He  sold  $294  worth  of  cotton,  $601 
worth  of  peanutc,  some  cows,  poultry, 
butter,  and  eggs  that  first  teason. 

Hagler  came  to  the  Farm  Security 
office  in  1941,  asking  for  optntint  fundi 
and  Also  appljrlng  for  a  lonn  to  buy  a 
farm  In  Mcordanco  with  the  terms  of 
the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 
Mia  nci  worth  was  $919.  Me  owned  a 
mule.  4  eowR.  4  hom,  and  10  ehielMni. 
The  utnliy  wae  Itvtng  tn  an  old  low  houMi, 
only  ont  room  of  whioh  had  a  eelUni 
and  flail  windtnvi,  Thare  wfra  no 
ifiMiTii  The  oih#r  liultdlnii  wan  in 
viry  i>oor  ttondillon.  Mailar  had  b««& 
larmlni  Iha  Mm«  iiUoa  for  11  rain. 

A«  1141  baian,  Uti>  ptrtura  wai  mufh 
dtflerent.  Tiie  iMirrKitl  trnvincht  i>h  Ut« 
nparaiina   loan  Iin<i   iio^n   paid,    Tita 

Sulvalank  of  iwn  aititual  p«ym»nlM  on 
•  /arm-ewnt*i  ship  Umn  hud  Iipmh  paiit. 
tart  wa«  naulUt  mi  Imnd  fiii  i\w  1941 
I.   Haalai'i  h»>i   worUi  had  In* 

»IIJ79,  and  ha  had  I  muiaii 
hail,  110  uhlahani,  and  ma- 
ohjnarr  valuad  a(  9111.  Ha  wa«  touytna 
a  farm  of  hli  own,  Hii  land,  hniiM,  and 
ahaiteli  ware  woith  $9,999,  wHh  91.100 
owed  on  thtt  land  and  Uuildlngi.  Tha 
ramUy  had  oannad  meat,  vegttablae,  and 
fruU  laid  by,  and  a  yaar-round  aardan 
in  production. 
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AMD   MSB     WnXIAM   T.    MXHa,   JAOKBOll 
CUUMTI,  ITA. 

This  statement  is  from  the  Jackson 
County  Floridian,  Marianna,  Fla.,  Friday 
moining,  December  24.  1943: 

JACKSON   FAaMXa   AND   WITS   HONOKZD  BT   MAH- 
AMNA    LIONS — CrVlC    LKAnFM    PAT    TRmUTE    TO 

coopLa  poa  outstanding  accomplishments 

Honoring  the  first  F.  S.  A.  Ixirrowers  in 
Florida  to  pay  tJieir  loan  In  full,  a  special 
program  was  given  at  the  regular  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Marianna  Lions  Club  at  Hotel 
Chlpola  Tuesday  evening.  Honor  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Ming,  of  Union 
community  of  Jackson  County,  who  have 
the  distinction  of  lyilng  the  first  recorded 
beneficiaries  of  the  F.  8.  A.  tenant  purchase 
loan  plan  In  Florida  to  pay  off  their  loan 
in  its  entirety. 

With  President  Jack  Donald  presiding,  the 
meeting  opened  with  an  almoet  100  percent 
attendance  of  Marianna  Lions,  together  with 
a  number  of  distinguished  visitors.  The 
principal  speaker  was  R.  A.  Willis,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Greenwood,  who,  in  com- 
mending Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ming  for  their  out- 
standing accomplishment,  said  that  this 
was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  Florida.  During  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, it  was  brought  out  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ming  made  the  purchase  of  their  farm,  180 
acres.  In  September  1938,  for  which  they 
Agreed  to  pay  $3,600.  The  loan,  howevw. 
was  for  $5,900.  which  included  a  number 
of  improvements  which  they  contemplated  at 
that  time.  The  financial  position  of  the 
Ming  family  at  the  time  of  making  the  loan, 
was  placed  at  $2,100 — today,  with  all  obliga- 
tions discharged,  the  farm  Is  estimated  to  be 
worth  $10,000,  and  all  obligations  have  been 
discharged  in  full.  A  check  with  the  office 
of  Oeorge  E.  Simmons,  county  F.  S.  A.  super- 
visor, verifies  these  figures. 

Distinguished  visitors  attending  the  meet- 
ing at  Hotel  Chlpola  Tuesday  evening  In- 
cluded W.  H.  Nobles,  president  of  the  Citizens 
State  bank  and  first  State  chairman  of  the 
tenant  purchase  committee;  W.  B.  Anderson, 
member  of  the  first  county  committee;  R.  W. 
Blackshear.  State  tenant-purchase  specialist. 
Crestview;  D.  H.  Tawn,  district  F.  8.  A. 
supervisor,  Marianna;  Miss  Gertrude  McAr- 
thur,  associate  district  supervisor,  F.  8.  A.; 
Jesss  P.  Day,  Jr..  assistant  county  F.  8.  A. 
supervisor  for  Jackson  County;  Mrs.  Bdlth  K. 
Middlsbrooks.  sssocists  county  F.  8.  A.  Bup«r> 
visor;  8  L.  Morrow,  supsrvlsor.  Chlpola  Rtvsr 
■oil  conservation  district;  Mrs.  Alyns  C. 
Mtath.  county  home  demonstration  sfentt 
John  B  Lnmbe,  former  member  of  the  tenant 
ptirchRM>  rnfflfflittMi  F,  M,  Oolson,  ehairmin. 
cuuhty  nrhnoi  boardi  I,  T.  DtniMffe.  eeuaty 
•flhoni  ■iipcdntendtnii  ind  •  Buiaatr  of  athtr 
viattiire 

Mr,  «nd  Mm  Ming  w$ri  wimly  tamnmdid 
tif  $11  preieni  Im  (heir  §\tumi\n§  tn 
pIlaHmim,  ind  iOtfAl  $l 
elua  iMderi  liBfiiiia  th 


rteuHurAi  »ftd  flfl$ 
telr  siittsliMiHn  ihal 


th«  llPel  ind  IMil  amelinaini  n^fmnnllah- 
manliHidap  lh$  9, 1.  A.  pvafNa  mtsifm  in 
j$#aian  oauntiri 

4AMM  A  AftMW,  aNAiaoaA  aovNff,  n.A, 
JaiHM  A,  AllfR  and  Itu  family,  nf  Oka- 
lm»*H  Couhly,  Fla,.  ewhiid  uMaoily  9I>09 
wiMih  of  bfiiuhNinMi  wli$n  tlt^y  applied 
fur  h»<l|i  frnm  ih«  rann  HofMiri^y  Adinin* 
iNiiaiiun  in  1999.  Liiamily  litoy  wirf 
"down  and  mil."  Thar  had  hNioMiro- 
eroMHni  for  a  numbor  of  rraro,  "nfty 
had  no  woriiKoali.  no  oowi«  no  ehlokPni. 
no  MOM.  Mra.  Allan  had  baan  ill  for  9av- 
aral  month*  and  tha  ehlldrsn  wti'd  foreod 
to  NlAy  out  Qt  Kohool  to  help  with  the 
work. 

In  1999  the  Allani  moved  to  a  batter 
farm  and  sot  an  F.  •■  A,  loan  of  97T9  to 


buy  poultry,  a  cow,  some  seed,  a  brood 
sow  and  some  feed.  They  seemed 
to  take  a  new  lease  on  life.  They  fol- 
lowed the  suggestions  of  the  county 
F.  S.  A.  supervisor  smd  carried  out  a 
diversified  farming  program,  and  worked 
hard.  The  addition  of  milk  to  their  diet 
resulted  in  better  health  for  the  whole 
family.  Mrs.  Allen's  health  improved  to 
the  point  where  the  children  were  able 
to  return  to  school. 

The  supervisor  brought  Mr.  Allen  and 
his  landlord  together  and  helped  them 
work  out  a  long-term  leasing  arrange- 
ment. The  landlord  furnished  material 
for  repairing  the  house  and  bam  and  for 
fencing  necessary  to  divide  the  farm 
acreage  into  four  fields.  Mr.  Allen  did 
the  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1942.  the  Aliens  got  an 
addlUonal  F.  S.  A.  loan  of  $291  to  in- 
crease food-for-freedom  production. 
By  the  end"  of  1941,  they  had  repaid 
$446.89.  Whereas  they  had  no  hogs  at 
aU  in  1937,  the  Aliens  in  1942  raised  54 
head.  In  addition  to  cotton,  they  pro- 
duce cane  and  potatoes,  raise  a  big  gar- 
den each  year  and  market  eggs  and  milk 
every  week.  In  1942  they  had  $385  worth 
of  food  in  their  cellar  and  had  on  hand 
$480  worth  of  feed. 

There  are  many  others  like  those  I 
have  named.  We  cannot  look  upon  this 
type  of  progress  and  service  with  indif- 
ference. We  must  continue  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  those  thousands  of 
American  farm  families  who  are  yet 
reached  and  encouraged  only  through 
the  Farm  Seciirity  Administration. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  uxmoia 


IN  THi  Houai  or 


ATIVM 


Thuriday,  Junt  ii,  i9U 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  tpfaktr.  undfr 
laavt  io  aatand  my  ramarbi  In  tha 
RaooRB.  X  inoluda  tht  followini  itaia* 
mani  mada  by  ma  baferi  tl>a  Mouia  Com* 
mittN  OB  Labor  I 

Mr.  Dawmn,  Midiia  Ohaifwaa  and  mam- 
btN  ar  ihi  ••HitmlMaii  fir  ant  ta  under* 
•uiid  ileartr  the  ainnHy  tm  mum  «  ixii  I 
ilN  tHinli  we  ehmitd  have  stiftivOittte  «*f  iMi 

iMUilNlhtUHM  MtSl'  iHlilssM  UtS  hi  MtSMi  af 

itte  ureeeftl  nir  MmalwyHMiii  ^tw.tus  t)fm» 
mtuee,  Friai  la  Iha  war.  wnm  OHHaMii  wsi 
juei  tievintimi  to  ifiead  up,  ind  wtMM  Mm 
m«M|Miwer  •hMruns  wss  a««i  r»u  nhO  MMf 
heeume  sfinH**  im  vstumii  iitrtuntrte*,  pmm 
were  m««ls  uv  NttyoritsemsMi*  ih  \Un  iini^sis 
NH)l  l«y  rsiiiM  NiMi  |4Ui4lis  tNliis*  iH  t'ttrs  thts 
•HuhMmm 
w««rli,  they 
)i#lp  I  ad  Wfft 
were  Niipam. 

Afier  Penpl  Rirbop  the  iHiMitan 
even  gmver,    Wer  produdUun  wiat  Uila  Mfh 

Ksar.  Ubor  wssalaeMPfHy.  WOpm  wtii 
eii«f  sailed  (or  )«jii  thai  wfBMn  Md  never 
done  before,  even  ehUdren  ef  Nhool  lae 
were  wisd  to  work  pan  time  beeeme  of  tme 
msopowsr  ebortaae.    And  yet  Nefroee  wbo 


Ny(  MegraN  were  nwl  csllid  la 
ly  wehi  91  fytyriw  9gfafjpitJar 
were  ivraaa  aawn  aewHiie  iwey 


zaMm 
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I  labonn.  Negroes  with  skill,  were  turned 
down — ^because  they  were  Negroes. 

The  labor  sltxiatlon  got  ao  acute  that  tb« 
war  Industries  and  the  war  movement  were 
being  retarded.  The  President,  in  his  judg- 
ment. In  order  to  meet  a  war  situation.  In 
order  to  cure  or  seek  to  cure  a  glaring  wrong, 
appointed  this  Committee.  Mr.  Scanlon  has 
told  you  that  the  Committee  had  no  power 
of  subpena;  they  had  no  power  to  compel 
witnesses  to  come  before  them:  they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  their  directives  by  any 
action  against  employtra,  against  unions,  or 
others.  Their  only  powers  were  those  of  per- 
■OMlon.  If  you  could  understand  and  have 
knowledge  of  the  great  work  that  has  been 
done  by  this  Committee,  annad  only  with 
tiM  power  of  persuasion;  if  you  ccu'.d  appreci- 
ate item  they  have  gone  to  the  management 
of  various  industries  and  laid  the  situation 
before  them — the  necessities  of  the  country, 
the  fairness  and  squareness  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  all  Americans— If  you  could  see  the 
results  that  they  have  gotten  In  thousands  of 
causing  many  thousands  of  men  and 
to  be  called  into  war  plants,  you 
appreciate  the  great  work  that  has 
done  in  the  war  effort  by  this  Com- 
mittee. 

But  that  has  not  been  all — the  speeding  up 
of  the  war  work  by  the  committee.  I  wish  I 
could  convey  to  you  something  of  the  psycho- 
logical attitude  of  millions  of  people,  citizens 
of  a  country,  who  were  denied  the  right  to 
work  simply  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin:  how  they  felt  in  the  land  of  the  free; 
what  their  attitude  would  be  toward  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  country  in  which  they  were 
bom.  when  they  saw  their  boys  were  being 
called  to  the  colors,  and  yet,  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  same 
boye  were  dented  the  right  to  work,  at  a  time 
when  every  industry  was  advertising  for  men 
and  women.  In  some  instances  industriee 
went  so  far  as  to  pay  bonuses  to  employees 
who  Indtieed  other  people  to  come  to  work 
aod  stay  aa  long  as  SO  days  on  the  Job.  A 
bonne  was  gi?en  to  that  employee  who  ob- 
tained a  new  employee,  eo  graTe  was  the  situ- 


paapla  wsmom  mm* 

•Mlllt  MMHIIMIMI 


lltffMV 


was  great  bitterness  in  this  eotratrr 
MMOf   ia.000.000  NsfK  people     W*  might 
M  waft  fate  tlMe  stttiatlon.    Thirteeu  million 
■tMth  of  ths  populstion 
J  <f  «un.    What  shall  be 

^^   ^ Ammm  tovari  Umm  ii,ooo.* 

MM  Ar«  irou  foinf  lo  deny  %»  iham  ths  «» • 

MflMitlM  thai  Mu  ■roelain  le  tM  wmli 

MMM  kt  iivM  to  Mmnf  M.   Thm  m 

-im  •  ralr*MimM  umii  e«  woman  in  thlf  Ma- 

IJf'J?** i?*?!*^  ?••  ••'  ♦''•♦  •"•*»  •  wndiiion 
llMMM  Ml  tiurn.  Ml  «fl  M  MS*!  a  Inl  •! 
wNMMM  M  tiMi  Muiiiry  lo  IrlM  mm,  stu- 
elWe  M»opto  MtVMl  M  IM  iMwilifle  thai. 

f'*!i"*L**»MO*!!!«»  •»  W«  !•  Ml  •  ihing 
MMalMMaf,  THIS  f|(i»«(lo«  •(  iirrsrsnes 
•f  Mitr  li  Ml  •  thdii  t«i  be  afraid  oL  if 
Mf  eMlMllr  M  HlMl  If  w«  b^llevs  m  the 
WtMrfclK  tf  ON  Mi  IM  fefoHMThood  of 

■•■Wlf  MOiM  MmI  II  flallM, 

^^1  all  humeii  beings  within  its 

HOMI  UMk  nr  Ills  sake  uf  the  Chriailaitit* 
llMMlltln.  MjMft  101  to  look  the  matter 
MMy  Mi  aquareiy  In  the  faoe  and  do  all 
MOM  to  alleviate  the  unjust  eondlUens  and 
Mfatr  problems  of  any  people,  refardleas  of 
race  or  origin  or  ereod  or  religion.  Sooner  or 
later,  here  In  this  eountry,  ws  have  got  to 
faoe  the  ouspUon  and  setUe  it  right  for  all 
ttaeo  la  tbo  oUnds  of  the  people.  And  there 
li  BO  bettor  way  to  bsfia  to  face  that  prob- 
Ura  than  to  assure  to  every  people  that  they 
Will  have  the  opportunity  to  work,  along  with 
all  other  peoples  in  thU  Nation  of  ours.  The 
right  to  work  is  synouymotis  with  the  right 
to  live.  Take  from  me  my  opportunity  to 
wort:  deny  to  me  the  opportunity  to  work 
becauee  of  my  color,  and  you  deny  to  me  the 
Mportttalty  to  raise  a  family,  ycu  deny  to  me 
tiM  opportunity  to  educate  my  children,  and 
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you  deny  to  mn  the  opportunity  to  build  a 
home  and  to  icqulre  those  things  which, 
according  to  all  human  standards,  should  be 
the  minimum  vhlch  any  individual  should 
have. 

Certainly.  In  »  land  as  rich  and  powerful 
as  ours,  there  s  plenty  for  everyone.  The 
F.  E.  P.  C.  Is  a  s  ep  to  assure  to  the  American 
public  the  consi  immatlon  of  a  right,  not  the 
infliction  of  a  vrong.  There  is  no  vrrong  to 
be  done  to  any  h  lunan  being  within  this  coun- 
try by  assuring  o  any  other  human  being  the 
right  to  work  \1  he  or  she  has  the  skill  and 
ability.  That  li  not  taking  anything  from 
any  other  man-  -to  give  to  me  the  thing  that 
I  am  entitled  o  as  a  man — and  certainly 
within  the  com  nes  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours,  there  is  er  ough  for  everybody,  of  work, 
of  money,  and  c  f  opportunity.  If  we  will  but 
lay  the  foundati  an  for  it. 

And  the  F.  I  P.  C.  is  seeking  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  something  that  Is  of  vital 
importance  to  t  le  Ideals  of  this  Nation.  You 
say.  "What  do  t  e  care  about  It?"  I  will  tell 
you.  If  our  Nctlon  is  to  assume  Its  right- 
ful place  amon(  the  nations  of  the  world  as 
the  champion  o:  democracy,  If  we  are  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  obtain  trade  to  keep  our 
industries  goln( ,  we  have  got  to  care. 

Just  the  ott  a  day  I  talked  to  natives 
from  Puerto  Ric  >.  One  walked  Into  my  ofDce. 
He  was  surprise*  to  see  a  Negro  sitting  In  the 
Congress  of  th(  United  States,  because  he 
had  been  In  a  csrtaln  section  of  our  country* 
where  Negroes  are  not  even  permitted  the 
ordinary  opporl  unities  that  would  come  to 
the  poorest  of  i  mman  beings  In  some  other 
countries.  He  could  not  understand  why 
white  people  ai  id  colored  people  could  not 
work  together,  ind  live  together,  and  build 
a  great  nation  together  without  all  this 
friction  and  rac  lal  bickering  among  one  an- 
other. Certain!  f  he  could  not  understand 
how  we  could  ( lalm  that  we  had  a  democ- 
racy. He  said,  "Tou  do  not  have  a  democ- 
racy. Tou  ma]  have  a  republican  form  of 
government,  b\  t  that  Is  not  a  democracy. 
Tou  do  not  ha  re  as  much  democracy  hers 
as  we  have  In  c  ur  own  country." 

Then  taks  tl  e  countries  of  South  Amer* 
IpB.  If  we  are  g  ting  to  maintain  our  friendly 
relations  with  thsm;  if  ws  are  going  to 
maintain  our  n  ilghborly  policies  with  thrm, 
how  can  ws  d<  >  that  and  cotitinus  within 
our  own  country  sums  of  ths  hnhit*  ahd 
hava  baen  iiuiiiiKitis  in  m 
will  be  but  the  iHUshiiig 
iMrs  of  ihufs  iiniidtti  wtisn 
lay  Mtms  tu  this  Nation  In 
lumbari  sitrt  itiid  thai  svtn 
human  right  of  Uia  oppor* 
lunlty  lo  wnrh  Aid  stini  a  livsnnood  In  4«nt«d 
lo  AmtrM'Ru  uii  Mita  ii«<<aiift«  or  f»ifD  «ir  iia« 

llMMl  Oflllii  I  wilt  (Isatiiiy  llts  (ulth  and 
lMlill>»s  of  i>i  ksr  iiNlioita  In  Ihs  alnserUy  of 
thf  Amarti'Mii  |)i  upis,  LiMia  uf  fault  Mi  im* 
idones  in  ua  la  I  uund  to  rsuid  uur  iraio  with 
ihoat  naiionf  ini  itouo  iaiirey  marlMM 
for  our  Induat  lot, 

M  whon  ws  iomo  boforo  you  with  thU 
bm  far  •  permai  ont  f.  I.  F,  0 .  we  are  asking 
for  pomlaslon  t  >  do  a  job  for  national  unity. 
Wo  aro  asking  f(  t  a  eommlttoo  to  be  cbsrgsd 
with  ths  respoi  albtllty  of  seeing  that  every 
American,  regar  lleas  of  race,  creed  or  color, 
geu  an  opportintty  to  work  regardlsas  of 
what  his  nattoiality,  origin,  race,  creed  or 
color  may  be.  rbat  Is  no  more  than  what 
our  OoMMIutlo  I  guarantees  us. 

If  ths  Constitution  gtiarantees  us  that  In 
Words,  and  we  aay  In  practice  we  are  not 
getting  that  reiult,  U  It  not  then  the  fit 
and  proper  thlig  for  the  law-making  body 
to  do  the  thing  which  it  thinks  and  believes 
win  help  make  that  Constitution  a  living 
reality? 

It  U  all  right  to  speak  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  great  document,  but  a  document 
not  based  upon  human  service  cannot  sur- 
vive.   It  wUl  be  a  short-lived  document  and 


ousloms  that 

ths    paatr 
stnrH  (If  the 
aflsr  ths  war 
•vfr*ltt«rtasiiig 
Iht  fttbiMMnl 


not  the  document  that  the  forefathers  In- 
tended the  Constitution  to  be.  and  time  has 
proven  that  it  can  be  what  our  forefathers 
wished  it  to  be.  if  we  but  do  the  thing  as 
lawmakers  to  shut  up  the  gap,  to  pass  those 
laws  which  will  put  in  operation  movements 
that  will  support  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  listened  to  arguments  against  this 
committee,  most  of  which  were  very  unrea- 
sonable. For  Instance,  some  say  it  is  dicta- 
torial How  can  any  committee  be  dictatorial 
that  does  not  have  the  power  of  punish- 
ment or  arbitrary  enforcement?  How  can 
any  committee  be  dictatorial  when  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  must  depend  upon 
persuasion  in  order  to  achieve  objectives? 

I  have  heard  others  say  that  the  working 
activities  of  the  Prealdent's  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  breed  disunity  within  the 
Nation.  Those  who  make  that  claim  are  the 
authors  of  or  adherents  to  the  philosophies 
which  make  the  existence  of  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  a  necessity.  Men 
and  women  who  are  denied  the  right  to  work 
within  the  country  and  who  see  their  sons 
called  to  die  for  the  country  may  have  a  just 
cause  to  be  disgruntled,  and  when  the  class 
of  those  who  are  so  rightfully  disgruntled 
reaches  the  size  of  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation,  then  you  do  have  a  situa- 
tion which  Is  bound  to  engender  low  morale, 
which  makes  for  national  disunity  in  time  of 
war.  But  those  who  would  deny  to  other 
citizens  the  right  to  work  when  their  Nation 
If  at  war,  and  when  manpower  Is  short,  and 
when  the  very  war  effort  Itself  Is  being  hin- 
dered by  lack  of  workers,  and  who  would  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  use  every 
bit  of  available  manpower  among  Its  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
are  the  breeders  of  national  disunity. 

I  have  also  heard  some  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  worked  for  the  F.  E.  P.  C. 
were  Negroes.  Yes;  the  Negroes  of  America 
are  the  largest  minority  group.  They  con- 
stitute the  biggest  problem  of  unemployment, 
and  we  must  face  that.  Then,  if  you  are 
going  to  endeavor  to  obtain  aomcone  to  go 
out  and  do  thla  job,  what  better  peraon  could 
you  find  than  a  msrabsr  of  that  vary  group 
Itself?  If  a  Negro  can  by  the  powers  or  per* 
suasion  get  other  Americans  to  conform  to 
ths  directives  n(  ths  F,  I,  F,  0„  Is  there  any- 
ihitiR  diotatorisl  about  It,  or  Is  thert  any* 
thin-t  unfair  about  Uf 

1  am  sure  that  thsrs  ran  MVtr  bs  any  fsar 
of  anyone  armad  itnly  with  IM  MWar  nr  par* 
•tiaaiitn  and  wiio  la  better  fitlod  to  spsHH  fir 
any  |i»iiHa  iiian  a  msmbtr  of  thnaa  ps'iplif 
Noiii  dy  NM'iwa  aaoapt  a  Nagro  What  It  maani 
to  ba  lagragaisd  and  disoriminatsd  agaliMl 
bocausa  of  rarsi  whoi  II  maana  lo  N  lurnoi 
down  nn  a  jab  whan  yau  hava  aasn  thsir 
sdvai'ii«ain»<nta  for  man  and  wnman,  and  then 
you  WMlli  M|i  anil  a*<lt  for  a  ]uii,  ami  ymt  hnuw 
now  muuh  daiiaiids  upttii  a  ji«i)  -ynu  linvs  a 
family-HMtd  ihsn  thsy  turn  you  duwn  bs> 
cause  of  oelor. 

■o,  take  ihla  prohlam  from  any  angle  you 
wlah  and  it  appeara  to  be  a  naceasary  thing, 
both  In  wartime,  aa  a  member  of  the  War 
Oepartmant  said,  and  alao  In  time  of  peaee, 
In  order  to  assure  fair  play  to  other  nations, 
in  order  to  guarantee  to  other  natiuua  that 
the  "four  freedoms"  for  which  ws  tight  will 
not  be  empty  worda,  but  aomethlng  that  we 
will  llvs  up  to.  It  wUl  be  an  empty  promise 
to  them  as  long  as  we  deny  to  those  within 
ths  confines  of  our  own  country  the  "four 
freedoms"  that  we  are  claiming  to  be  fighting 
for  for  other  countries. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that,  any  way  we 
look  at  It.  this  F.  B.  P.  C.  both  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace.  U  a  matter  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to  do 
something  about. 

The  President  haa  set  the  pace.  The  re* 
suits  that  have  been  obtained  by  this  present 
committee,  if  looked  at  fairly  and  seen  with- 
out bias,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
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est  war  efforts  put  forth  by  any  committee 
during  ^ia  entire  emergency. 

lira.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  do  hope  that  this  matter  wUl  be 
*  reported  favorably  to  the  House. 

The  Chaoucak.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Dawson. 
You  have  made  a  very  fine  and  clear  pres- 
entation of  your  case,  and  I  take  it  from  what 
you  said  your  interest  lies  particularly  in 
economic  equality;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dawson.  That  Is  right. 

Mr-  Klbut.  I  would  like  to  add  this  one 
comment.  I  agrae  with  the  ebainnan.  and 
we  all  commend  you.  Mr.  DawaoK,  on  the  fine 
statement  you  have  made.  I  agree  that  the 
«  Negroes  are  today  the  outstanding  victims  of 
economic  persecuflon.  but  jrou  will  admit,  I 
am  sure,  there  are  other  mlnorltleo  as  well 
who  are  also  subjected  to  the  same  eort  of 
thing. 

Mr.  DAwaoH.  I  do,  sir.  but  I  feel  that  when 
the  day  oomee  that  we  are  broad  enough  to 
encompass  the  Negro  within  the  oonflnee  of 
the  Constitution  all  other  minority  prot)lems 
win  be  solved. 

Mr.  Klkim.  I  agree  with  you  wholeheart- 
edly. I  almply  wanted  to  point  out  that  all 
other  minorities  would  probably  gain  from  an 
act  such  as  this.  Democracy  is  just  a  hollow 
word  If  we  are  going  to  enforce  discrimination 
such  as  we  have  been  doing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

llie  CHArsMAN.  Again,  I  want  to  thank  you. 
Mr.  Dawson,  for  that  very  clear  and  fine  states 
ment  that  you  have  pneented  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  that  you  have  stated  yoxnr 
case  remarkably  well,  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Dawson.  Thank  you. 


lamei 


0.  MulUnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

09  vtaonrtA 
m  TMi  Houii  OP  mntnurrATivis 

Thurtdav.  Jun9  if.  1944 

Mr.  FLANNAOAN.  Mr.  •p^bkff.  ihg 
WMhi niton  Ivvninf  Itar  of  yggitrdby 
etrrifd.  under  Urft  hMdllnti,  an  Aiao- 
olattd  Praag  dlapatch  from  "Aboard  a 
hogpltal  ghiB  off  miland"  dgtalltni  tht 
btrolo  fxploita  of  a  youni  f nttid  of  mint, 
JamoN  0.  MuUtni,  of  Orundy,  Va.  ••- 
lioving  that  a  record  of  hU  heroic  aotc 
ihouid  bt  prtaorved  among  iht  rMordi 
of  thi«  Rgpublio,  I  aak  unanimous' oon- 
•ent  to  gKUnd  a\y  remarlu  and  InclUdt 
thoraln  tho  AaaoolaUd  FroM  dlapatoh  to 
which  X  have  referred. 

Z  extend  to  the  father  and  mother 
of  Jamoi  my  confratulatlons  on  havUif 
raised  such  a  cool-headed,  fearless,  pa- 
triotic son.  and  asaure  them  that  tiie 
Nation  deeply  appreciates  the  valuable 
service  he  rendered  our  country  under 
such  hazardous  and  dangeroue  circum- 
stances. 

The  laat  aentence  in  the  dispatch. 
"Ooah,  I  hope  my  mother  doesn't  worry." 
is  expressive  of  the  feeling  that  la  deep- 
seated  in  all  of  our  aoldler  boys.  They 
realise,  as  all  thinking  people  do.  that 
the  mothers  of  America  are  the  ones 
upon  whom  war  visits  the  greatest  grief 
and  worry.  May  it  please  a  merciful 
Ood.  Mrs.  Mullins.  that  worry  be  not  your 
portion;  and  under  His  protecting  care 
may  James'  life  be  spared,  so  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  he  may  come 


marching  back  home  In  triumph  to  the 
hills  we  all  so  devoutly  love. 

XisKNHowxa'a  LErna  iNapiass  VnuuNiair  *o 
Hnoic  Action 

AaoAio  A  HosprrAL  Baxr  art  KNOLAjnt.  Jtine 
14. — ^Pvt.  Jamee  O.  Mullins,  of  Orundy.  Va., 
has  distinguished  himself  under  fire  as  an 
acting  sergeant  to  deliver  an  important  mes- 
sage on  the  beach-head  front. 

Now  wounded — not  seriously — ^Private  Mul- 
lins said  yesterday  he  was  sustained  by  a 
phrase  from  a  general  letter  aent  to  the 
armed  forces  recently  by  General  Blsenhower : 
"I  have  oonfldenoe  in  your  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  skiU  in  battle." 

He  said  he  was  sorry  only  because  he  had 
lost  his  own  copy  of  ths  letter.  Here  is  his 
story: 

"I  went  m  with  ths  first  wave  of  our  ground 
force  uniu.  We  eetablisbed  a  command  poet 
and  I  was  assigned  to  the  communications 
section.  We  bad  difficulty  maintaining  con- 
tact with  our  advance  tmits  and  finally  the 
Une  went  dead. 

DON'T   aSUXVX    HE'D   StnVIVB 

1  was  made  an  acting  sergeant  and  sent  on 
an  Important  mission  5  miles  to  the  front. 
I  never  expected  to  live  through  it.  At  the 
end  of  an  hour  I  had  reached  a  small  Tillage 
and  slipped  into  a  French  shop  where  I  bought 
sandwiches. 

"An  old  lady  refused  money,  but  I  left  50 
francs  on  the  counter. 

"It  was  after  leaving  thla  village  that  I  ran 
Into  trouble. 

"I  remembered  General  Elsenhower's  words 
in  his  letter  and  knew  then  I  Just  had  to 
keep  on  moving.  I  tricked  a  sniper  into  dls- 
cloelng  his  position  l>y  throwing  rocks  to 
draw  his  fire.    One  Shot  eileneed  him." 

Private  MtilUns  said  that  after  what  seemed 
hours  he  finally  ireached  his  destination.  On 
his  way  back  he  lost  his  original  route  and 
waa  stopped  by  machine-gun  fire.  He  went 
in  cloee  and  tossed  a  hand  grenade.  It 
sUenoed  the  enemy. 

The  young  Virglnisn  said  hs  saw  a  Oerman 
abooi  at  crew  members  of  sn  Amsrloan  tank, 
■e  siMt  the  Gorman  and  took  a  pad  h»  had 
tn  his  hand. 

rae  mas  vAtVASia  bat* 

"The  neat  instant,"  Privets  Mullins  rolatod. 
"a  shell  eRploded  in  front  of  bm.  I  dent 
know  when,  but  it  must  have  been  hours 
later  I  waa  at  the  oommand  peel  I  had  Ktat 
my  watsh,  billfold,  and  Itaenhnwer'a  letter. 
X  felt  pratty  bad  A  ohaplalii  later  told  ma 
ths  pad  I  hail  iNhsB  from  ths  Osrman  had 
valuabis  inrniiiinliei, 

"I  went  Ml  ths  bessh  for  Medieal  aid. 
There  a  soidiar  (old  me  that  after  I  lefl  ths 
•ommanrt  post  It  waa  hit  by  a  ahsil  and  tha 
shaplalii  was  ktllad,  I  want  atMither  srasli 
at  tns  Oarnian*  now,    Thsy  are  not  so  lough. 

"Ooah,  I  hupa  my  mother  doesn't  worry," 


VaUaktonr  AMresa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLBIER 

or  acisaissiFFi 
IN  THS  HOU8I  OP  RKPRKSElfTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  15.  1944 

Mr.  CXDLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oto.  I  submit  herewith  a  very  able  and 
timely  valedictory  address.  The  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Carter,  of 
New  Orleans.  La.,  the  valedictorian  of 
the  class  of  1944  of  the  St.  Stanislaus 
Academy  of  Bay  St.  LouU.  Miss.   Due  to 


the  favorable  light  in  which  the  efforts 
of  this  splendid  young  man  were  received, 
and  at  the  request  of  some  interested 
parties.  I  submit  it  for  the  Conchbssional 
Record.   Mr.  Carter's  address  follows: 

Reverend  fathers,  kind  teachers,  honored 
parents,  gracious  friends,  and  fellow  daaa- 
mates.  It  has  been  customary  to  limit  the 
aubsCance  of  a  valedictory  to  the  more  strict 
eense  of  the  word,  that  is,  a  fareweU  addrees. 
Although  It  Is  the  sincere  wish  of  class  1944  to 
bid  you.  our  honored  teachers  and  dear 
friends,  a  fond  adieu,  the  profound  hope  that 
you  will  hear  from  us  again  abides  deep  in 
our  hearts.  Our  eameet  desire  is  that  our 
names  will  not  fade  into  obecurity.  but  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  assume  positlors  in  tiM 
great  world  of  the  future  which  are  wortlqr 
of  our  background  and  education. 

The  establishment  of  peace  and  the  forma- 
tlon  of  a  world  capable  of  retaining  tlMl 
peace  are.  projects  which  call  for  many 
Catholic  leaders,  men  of  Christian  Ideals  who 
are  wlUing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  en- 
taUed  in  theee  undertakings.  We  know  that 
such  leadership  must  come  from  our  ranks, 
from  among  the  graduates  of  our  Catholic  in- 
stitutions. No  one  else  has  been  Indoctri- 
nated with  true  Christian  ethics  and  Ideals  as 
we  have.  Consequently,  we  stand  ready  to 
ahoulder  the  burden  which  lies  before  us. 
May  Ood  guide  our  footsteps. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  upon  the 
fact  that  a  large  nimiber  of  us  will  soon  be 
involved  in  a  conflict  which  none  of  us  had 
even  the  smallest  share  in  bringing  about. 
Rather,  the  duty  has  fallen  upon  us  to  share 
in  the  making  at  a  durable  peace  the  like  of 
which  the  wtn'ld  has  not  known  since  the 
twelfth  century.  We  must  face  that  duty 
manfully.  With  modern  warfare  ever  grow- 
ing more  ruinous  and  terrifying,  we  can 
readily  understand  what  disaster  would  bef  aU 
civilisation,  and  possibly  all  mankind,  if  a 
third  world  struggle  among  nations  should 
snsue.  Therefore,  our  generation  must  aee 
to  It  that  there  will  be  no  third  world  war. 
We  mtwt  set  the  world  on  a  genuine  basis 
for  lasting  psaos  and  friendship,  or  we  shall 
perish  with  elvlllaaUon.  To  roalias  stieoass  in 
ttas  Bigantle  task  which  oonfronu  us  we  ahalt 
need  the  advice  and  guidanoe  of  all  who  have 
saoa  the  pnmui  hostilities  dsveiop.  We 
have  the  Idtaa  and  the  energy  but  ws  need 
your  wisdom  gained  by  the  aaparlahraa  of  the 

fiasi  BO  years  to  direet  our  purntMio*  inward 
ha  gtMl  With  iheaa  thmigiiis  m  iiiiiid,  we 
ask  you,  Um  preieai  feaeration  iif  isadeii.  It 
give  us  your  bel|i  and  tinderaundinf  when 
our  iims  will  mma  to  tske  evofi 

Youth  has  always  (Nea  Miei  far  IM 
Idealism  Ws  havs  great  Idsala  and  vlalons 
as  to  how  tha  world  of  WMlay  mliht  ba  mads 
Into  a  variiaWe  «le^a,  Only  through  your 
tolarant  pooperatUm  and  hsip  can  wa  nuid 
any  hups  for  the  matarlaltaatlon  of  thsae 
Idsala  la  a  praetleaWe  way,  If  ws  aro 
thwarted  and  hsmpered  at  every  turn;  if  we 
are  told  that  our  dreaoM  are  nonaenalrai 
fantaaiea.  full  of  imagination   but   lacking 

KaoitCKlity,  we  ahall  aoon  lose  fstth  and  be 
roed  to  stsnd  by  while  oivlllaatlon  prepons 
another  atumpt  at  its  own  deetnioMoa. 
Ideals  of  themeelves  aaa  do  nothing.  Theu* 
fulfillment  requires  a  tremsndotu  amount  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  idealist  and  hie 
beneficiary.  In  order  to  bring  about  any 
type  of  Improvement,  be  It  moral,  socui.  eoo- 
noralc.  or  political,  full  oooperatlon  is  needed 
between  groups  snd  individuals,  who,  though 
striving  toward  the  same  end,  have  dissent- 
ing views  as  to  the  nrethods  to  be  employed. 
Therefore,  we  request  that  you  Inspire  us 
with  the  conviction  and  courage  that  wa 
shall  need  to  fulfill  our  pattern  for  a  perma- 
nent victory. 

Our  chosen  fields  of  endeavor  are  varied 
Indeed.  For  the  present,  many  of  us  wlU 
have  no  Tolce  in  the  selection  of  a  profession 
and  wlM  have  to  postpone  our  dreams  and 
ambitions  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 


I 


f,    j 


I 
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Bat  whAt«vcr  we  do.  wherever  we  go,  e«cb  one 
eC  us  will  ftlwkyi  have  foremost  In  hla  mind 
tiM  thought  that  hia  primary  vocation  upon 
•arth  la  the  aalvation  of  hia  own  soul. 
Whether  be  enter  coUege,  the  higher  life,  or 
the  MTTlees.  be  will  always  remember  that 
no  matter  what  may  befall  him.  hia  first  duty 
la  to  obey  the  commandmenta  of  bis  Creator. 
••  the  American  soldier  is  about  the 
trained  fighting  man  in  the  world,  so. 
too  •  8t.  Stanulaua  graduate  is  one  of  tne 
beet-trained  fighters  to  battle  the  powers  of 
•Ttl.  Whether  or  not  be  makes  uae  of  hia 
trailing  once  be  enters  the  battleflelda  of 
life  with  Ita  temptations  la  a  matter  which 
neta  entirely  In  bis  own  bands. 

We  are  proud  of  our  Catholic  education 
because  we  know  that  it  is  our  best  guar- 
anty of  hapiitnaes  and  our  most  reliable  in- 
surance against  spiritual  barm — the  only 
eni  we  have  any  cause  to  fear.  We  know 
that  In  the  Indistinct  future  there  will  be 
a  multitude  of  occasions  when  we  will  have 
no  other  foundation  upon  which  to  stand 
except  our  Catholic  faith.  We  Uke  Joy  In 
the  realization  that  we  have  been  taught  to 
love  and  cberUh  that  faith  so  well  during 
our  years  at  St.  SUnlalaus.  Numerous  tales 
have  found  their  way  from  the  battlefronts 
telling  of  miraculous  conversions  on  the  field 
Of  action.  AtbeUts,  pagana,  and  men  who 
had  been  groesly  indifferent  to  their  religious 
duties.  In  tbe  face  of  death  suddenly  through 
prayer  and  the  Grace  of  CK>d  came  to  realise 
that  tbe  only  sound  philosophy  of  life  upon 
this  earth  was  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
fortunate  we  are  today  prepared  for  any 
eventuality  by  the  parenu.  brothers,  and 
priests  who  have  instructed  \ja  in  our  Cath- 
olic faith.    We  thank  Ood  for  our  faith. 

The  St.  Stanialaus  graduating  class  of  1944 
does  not  sit  before  you  In  its  entirety.  Some 
of  our  fellow  students  did  not  get  the  chance 
to  receive  their  diplomaa  here  today.  They 
knew  that  their  country  needed  their  aerv- 
loes.  and  they  left  with  a  smile  on  their  lips 
but  with  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  to  fight  that 
we.  and  millions  like  ourselves,  might  be  able 
to  continue  our  education  In  peace  and  se- 
curity. We  pay  tribute  to  our  classmates 
who  have  gone  before  us  and  who  are  now 
face  to  face  vrith  the  enemy  whom  we  may 
never  be  called  upon  to  fight.  And  so.  good 
friends,  class  '44.  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
bids  you  au  revolr. 


C  I.  0.  Political  Action  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnciNu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  14. 1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I 
submit  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  a  copy  of  his 
reply: 

Unttid  Statis, 

:  or  RXPIBBSMTATIVn. 

I.  D.  C.  June  12.  1944. 

Attorney  Oenerl,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Diaa  Ms.  Arroairrr  Gekbul:  Tou  will,  of 
course,  recall  previous  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  you  concerning  the  violations  of 
the  Corrupt  PracUces  Act  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
Ittleal  Action  Committee,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less recall  that  after  your  letter  to  me  of 
AftU  &  in  which  you  sUted  that  you  had  dis- 
covered no  violauon  of  tbe  law  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee.  I  wrote  50U  un- 
«ar  dau  of  AprU  7.    In  reply  to  that  letter.  < 


you  wrote  me  undei 
that  you  had  direct^ 
of  your  staff  to 
In  my  files.    Ycur 
on  April  11.  and  I 
him  with  tbe 
be  examined,  and 
ducted. 

A  j)erlod  of  2  mon 
Ing  which  I  have 
municatlon  from  yoi  1 
It  is  the  purpose  of 
tlce  to  prosecute 
Practices  Act. 

As    there    are 
financed  minority 
lar  subterfuge  to 
ttces  Act  on  the  st 
opinion,  It  seems  tc 
early  and  decisive 
Political  Action 
had.    Otherwise, 
pie,   as  corporations 
subterfuge  by  settli  ig 
committee  to  whld  1 
large  sums  of  mone  r 
be  \ised  to  InfluenilB 
Such  a  sittiatlon 
the  equivalent  of 
Practices  Act. 

May  I  earnestly 
swer. 
With  kind  person4l 
Sincerely  yours 


date  of  April  10,  sUtlng 

Mr.  O.  Maynard  Smith 

obtain  from  me  the  evidence 

klr.  Smith  called  on  me 

t-irned  the  files  over  to 

under  tandlng  that  they  would 

ffrtber  investigation  con- 


an^ 


Omcs  or  tks 

Washington 
Hon.  HowAU)  W 

HouM  0/  Rejireientativei 


not 


Mr  DBAS  C0N01 

letter  of  June  13  w 
of  the  Corrupt 
Political  Action 

The  files  that  you 
Maynard  Smith,   to 
examined  but  did 
Information. 

For  some  time  Mr 
Criminal   Division 
been  engaged  In  a 
only  of  this 
zations   engaged   In 
any  violations  of 
shown,  proeecutlons 

With  personal 

Sincerely  youis 


<f 


commit  tee 


BUi  To  Amend 
Abolish  the 


hs  has  now  elapsed,  dur- 

r^ceived  no  further  com- 

nor  any  Indication  that 

the  Department  of  Jus- 
n^olators  of  the  Corrupt 

ninors    that    other    well- 
g  oups  may  adopt  a  siml- 
violate  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
ength  of  your  previous 
me  imperative  that  an 
jpinlon  In  the  C.  I.  O. 
Cofamittee  case  should  be 
group  such,  for  exam- 
could  adopt  a  similar 
up  a  political  action 
they  could  contribute 
that  would  ultimately 
the  coming  elections. 
«|Duld  seem  to  me  to  be 
repeal  of  the  Corrupt 

r^ltiest  an  Inunedlate  an- 

regards. 


^TTOaiTBT  GSMlBAt, 
D.  C.  June  14.  1944. 


Smith, 


Washington.  D.  C. 
MAM  Smith  :  I  have  your 

th  respect  to  violations 
Act  by  the  C.  I.  O. 


Prac  tlces 
Cor  imlttee. 


turned  over  to  Mr.  G. 

which  you  refer,  were 

give  tis  any  additional 


Tom  Clark,  head  of  the 

the   Department,   has 

Ijurther  investigation  not 

but  of  other  organl- 

polltical   activities.    If 

Federal  statutes  are 

will  follow. 

believe  me. 


t  le 


re(  ards. 


FftANCIS  BiDDLX, 

Attorney  General. 


the  Constitution  To 
lectoral  College 


EXTENSION 


'■ 


HON.  EMA]  lUEL  CELLER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


o?- 


Thursday, 


Mr.    CELLER. 
this   day   offered 
amendment  to  thje 
has  for  its  purpos; 
outworn,  useless. 
coUege. 

This  contrivance 
tion  of  the 
must  be  discardec . 
this  country  realizi 
directly  for 
and  that  at  the 
States    they    elec 


^.  Speaker,   I   have 

a   bill    proposing    an 

Constitution  which 

the  abolition  of  the 

cumbersome  electoral 


Fresidt  nt 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


TORK 
REPRESENTATIVES 


June  15.  1944 


for  the  indirect  elec- 
it  and  Vice  President 

Too  few  people  in 
that  they  do  not  vote 

and  Vice  President 
>olls  in  their  various 

mere    automatons. 


called  electors,  who  are  supposed  to  cast 
their  votes  in  accordance  with  th^^  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  such 
States. 

However,  It  Is  possible  for  these  elec- 
tors to  refuse  to  be  mere  robots.  Under 
the  Constitution,  they  are  not  compelled 
to  vote  as  "instructed"  by  the  popular 
vote. 

Under  the  practice  now  obtaining,  the 
voters  on  election  day  cast  their  ballots 
for  Democratic,  Republican,  or  other 
party  electors.  They  vote  for  these  elec- 
tors en  bloc.  There  is  no  voting  for  indl-  ^ 
vidual  electors.  When  a  voter  goes  into 
a  booth,  he  votes  for  the  entire  list  of 
Republican  electors  or  Democratic  elec- 
tors. However,  it  Is  possible  for  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  electors  not  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  voters. 

A  revolt  is  brewing  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  Some  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  notably  in  Texas.  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana  have 
threatened  to  have  their  electors  "unln- 
structed."  They  want  certain  planks  in- 
serted in  the  Democratic  platform,  all 
providing  for  so-called  white  supremacy 
in  the  South.  They  want  the  restoration 
of  the  two-thirds  voting  rule  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention.  They  de- 
mand the  elimination  of  Wallace  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate.  They  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  the  President's  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee.  They 
want  no  more  discussion  of  anti-poll-tax 
legislation.  Unless  they  obtain  these  ob- 
jectives, they  threaten  to  have  the  Presi- 
dential electors  from  these  States — who 
ordinarily  would  be  pledged  to  vote  for 
Roosevelt— disregard  the  choice  of  the 
Chicago  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, and  force  them  to  vote  either  for 
Dewey  or  for  some  Democrat  like  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Senator  Byrd. 

If  such  tactics  are  successful  and  the 
vote  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presi- 
dency is  otherwise  close,  these  electoral 
votes  of  these  Southern  States  might  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Roosevelt  or  might  prevent  a  majority 
from  going  to  either  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican candidate,  in  which  event,  the 
election  for  President  would  be  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  election  of  Vice  President  into  the 
Senate.  If  the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House,  then  each  State  has  only  1 
vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives any  State  has  in  that  Cham- 
ber. Such  a  contingency  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  would  be  no  less  than  catastrophic. 
Twice  before  in  our  history,  the  election 
was  thrown  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  as  a  result  of  political  log- 
rolling, turmoil,  and  self-serving  inter- 
ests, the  candidates  receiving  the  largest 
popular  vote  were  not  chosen.  In  both 
Instances,  processes,  the  very  antithesis 
of  democracy,  prevailed. 

Certain  forces  in  both  parties  are  bent 
upon  putting  a  broomstick  between 
Roosevelt's  legs,  and  in  any  event,  to 
prevent  his  reelection.  The  unnecessary, 
awkward,  mischief-breeding  electoral 
college  lends  itself  beautifully  to  this 
purpose. 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  the  electoral  college,  which  I 
have  offered  today,  of  course,  cannot  be 
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acted  upon  before  the  ensuing  election, 
but  the  attention  of  the  Nation  must 
again  be  drawn  to  the  dangers  lurking 
within  the  mechanism  known  as  the  elec- 
toral college.  I  liken  it  to  the  appendix, 
unnecessary,  but  subject  to  festering  and 
inflammatory  ills. 

Its  most  patent  defects  may  be  briefly 
summarized: 

First.  The  electoral  college  is  an  un- 
necessary go-between  between  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  final  choice  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

Second.  It  is  undemocratic  in  that  It 
disenfranchises  a  large  segment  of  the 
popular  vote  by  ignoring  the  minority 
vote. 

Third.  It  encourages  nonvoting  by  mi- 
norities in  States  that  are  known  to  be 
definitely  one  party  or  the  other. 

Fourth.  It  can  thwart  the  will  of  the 
people  as  it  did  several  times  in  our  past 
history.  John  Quincy  Adams  became 
President  although  Andrew  Jackson  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  popular  votes  as 
did  Rutherford  Hayes  when  Samuel  J. 
Tllden  had  the  majority  vote,  and  as  did 
Benjamin  Harrison,  although  President 
Cleveland  received  the  larger  majority 
popular  vote. 


Major  Step  for  Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   IfAaSAUHUUTIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Daily  Qlobe: 

MAjoa  amp  roa  bostok 

Tbe  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  decision 
handed  down  yesterday  authorizing  for  addi- 
tional airlines  to  begin  flights  connecting 
Boston  with  points  to  the  south  and  west 
marks  an  extremely  Important  phase  in  the 
commercial,  cultural,  and  economic  life  of 
tbe  city,  and  tbe  entire  New  England  area. 
It  la  a  major  step  toward  making  the  city  a 
key  skyport  on  the  alrlanes  of  the  post-war 
world. 

Granting  certificates  of  necessity  and  con- 
venience to  Transcontinental  &.  Weetern  Air, 
Inc.,  United  Alrllnea,  and  Eastern  Airlines, 
In  addition  to  American  Airlines,  which  has 
long  served  New  England,  gives  the  area  the 
benefit  of  tbe  Nation's  greatest  air  carriers. 

The  ruling  closely  Integrates  the  highly  im- 
portant New  England  section  with  the  ah: 
transport  pattern  of  the  Nation.  Through 
present  operating  and  connecting  services 
the  city  will  now  be  within  a  few  hours,  or  a 
few  dajrs.  of  any  principal  point  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  city  Is  now  defi- 
nitely in  a  strategic  position  as  an  Important 
base  for  routes  that  will  girdle  the  world  In 
the  coming  "age  of  flight." 

With  tbe  authorization  of  service  by 
Northeast  Airlines"  on  the  New  Tork-Boston 
route  the  two  major  cities  will  be  brought 
still  closer  together  by  more  frequent  service, 
while  the  establishment  of  this  carrier  as  an 
all-New  England  airline  wlU  Integrate  the  air 
travel  of  the  entlrs  area.  With  the  extension 
of  Eastern's  northern  terminal  to  Boston,  and 


In  conjunction  with  Northeast's  service  to 
Montreal  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  com- 
plete air  service  has  been  established  along 
the  entire  seaboard  of  North  America. 

One  outstanding  lesson  has  been  learned 
by  Boston  and  New  England  In  Its  long  battle 
to  bring  In  the  major  air  lines,  and  that  Is, 
organized  public  opinion  plus  strenuous  and 
consistent  effort  can  achieve  the  desired 
results. 


Youth  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLXMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6, 1944,  it  was  my  high  privUege  to  speak 
to  the  graduating  class  during  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Spartanburg 
Junior  College  at  Spartanburg,  8,  C,  of 
which  Dr.  R.  B.  Burgess  is  tbe  president. 

During  the  ceremonies  Miss  Jewel 
Schofleld,  one  of  my  fine  young  constit- 
uents of  Gray  Court,  S.  C„  delivered  a 
most  impressive  speech  entitled  "Youth 
Today," 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  copy  of  Miss  Scbofleld's  ad- 
dress: 

As  I  approach  the  topic  on  which  I  speak 
to  you — youth  today — I  do  not  approach  it 
pessimistically.  I  do  not  approach  It  as  a 
question  of  problems,  but  rather  as  a  ques- 
tion of  unprecedented  opportunities.  I  can- 
not deny  the  fact  that  youth  today  do  have 
problems  unpcu-alleled  by  those  of  any  other 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  was  there  ever  an 
era  In  the  history  of  our  Nation  when  so 
many  doors  swung  open  beion  the  leaders 
of  the  future?  I  should  Uke  to  caU  to 
your  attention  opportunities  before  the  youth 
of  America — opportunities  in  the  fields  of 
social  work,  religion,  politics,  general  Im- 
provements,  and   education. 

WUl  you  look  with  me  Into  the  field  of 
social  needs?  At  a  meeting  of  the  social 
workers  of  South  Carolina,  which  took  place 
recently  in  this  city,  one  of  the  speakers 
Informed  the  group  that  there  Is  a  minimum 
need  of  12,000  case  workers.  In  preparation 
for  this  work  the  student  is  trained  to  cope 
with  problems  of  child  labor,  delinquency, 
slums,  unemployment,  war,  and  the  race, 
migrant  and  other  social  evils.  The  field 
of  social  work  presents  a  wide  scope  of  varied 
problems  for  the  young  people  Interested  In 
this  work. 

No  less  urgent  Is  the  need  for  workers  In 
tbe  field  of  religion.  The  chxirch  has  its 
doors  open  to  youth.  From  an  institution  in 
which  only  men  were  aUowed  to  speak  In 
worship  services,  to  the  church  led  by  both 
sexes,  though  only  in  the  adult  age,  we  now 
have  the  church  whose  main  emphasis  seems 
to  be  centered  on  youth — youth  movements, 
youth  crusades,  youth  camps,  clubs,  and  or- 
ganizations. The  church  of  today  Is  depend- 
ing on  Its  youth  as  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

As  an  example  of  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
voice  of  youth  In  politics,  let  me  paint  a 
scene  that  took  place  in  the  marble  chambers 
of  the  State  bouse  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last, AprU. 
These  chambers  housed,  not  gray  beards  and 
rough  voices,  but  beardless  chins  and  voices 
that  often  cracked  Into  a  shrill  soprano.  The 
New  Jersey  Boy's  Model  Legislature  was  In 
session,    lliey  were  high-school  boys  serving 


as  senators  and  representatives  from  their 
ovra  home  counties.  Ssch  year  for  S  years 
this  legislature,  organised  by  tbe  youth  and 
government  committee  of  tbe  New  Jersey 
T.  M.  C.  A.  and  actively  aponaored  by  Prince- 
ton University,  has  given  Intensive  training 
in  the  principles  of  democratic  government 
to  180  boys.  This  doubling  of  tbe  nxmiber 
of  "regular  representatives  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  the  training  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Then  these  ]roung  elder  statesmen  go 
home  to  their  own  communities  and  apply 
what  they  have  learned  In  organizing  model 
city  councils  operating  on  the  same  basis. 
This  particular  example  Is  foUowed  by  many 
other  cities  over  our  country.  The  door  of 
politics  has  swung  mtany  degrees  In  the  Inter- 
est of  youth  In  the  last  decade. 

Youth  has  advantages  in  the  world  today 
because  of  Improvements  to  be  made.  Lin- 
coln Steffens  has  clearly  expressed  the  un- 
limited opportxmitles  for  youth  In  these 
words: 

"There  Is  everything  for  youth  to  take  over, 
and  It  is  an  Inspiration  for  them  to  learn: 

"That  we  have  not  now  and  never  hsva 
had  In  the  history  of  tbe  world  a  good  Gov- 
ernment. 

"That  there  is  not  now  and  never  has  been 
a  perfectly  run  railroad,  school,  newspapar, 
bank,  theater,  factory,  grocery  stort:  that  no 
btulness  U  or  ever  has  been  buUt,  managsd, 
financed  as  it  should  be.  must  be,  and  will  b« 
some  day— possibly  In  their  day. 

"That  what  Is  true  of  business  atxd  polities 
Is  gloriously  true  of  the  professions,  the  arts 
and  crafts,  the  sciences,  and  sporu.  That 
the  best  picture  has  not  yet  been  painted;  the 
greatest  poem  Is  stUl  tmsung;  th«  mightiest 
novel  remains  to  be  written;  the  dlvlneat 
music  has  not  been  conceived  even  by  Bach. 
In  science,  probably  99  percent  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.  We  know  only  a  few  streaks 
about  astronomy;  chemistry  and  physics  sra 
little  more  than  a  sparkling  mass  of  ques- 
tions." » 

After  considering  these  open  doors,  you  may 
say,  "Yes,  we  agree  that  the  opportunltlea 
for  service  are  varied,  but  such  service  as  this 
calls  for  Intensive  preparation."  Indeed  It 
does — but  wait — another  door  swings  open. 
Let  me  Ulustrate  what  it  has  to  offer  by  usinff 
an  example  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 
In  ttoe  field  of  preparation  for  just  such  serv- 
ice as  we  have  been  reviewing,  this  la  what 
the  Methodist  Church  alone  has  to  offer. 
She  has  nine  tmlversltles  with  graduate 
courses  leading  to  a  master's  or  doctor's 
degree.  Most  of  them  maintain  professional 
schools  In  administration,  law,  business,  den- 
tistry, engineering,  and  medicine.  For  young 
persons  interested  in  fuU-tlme  Christian 
service  the  Methodist  Church  offers.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  graduate  schools  of  the  univer- 
sities and  theological  schools,  training  schools 
for  professional,  social,  and  religiotis  work. 
Distinctive  schools  or  departments  of  m\Mic, 
fine  arts,  or  dramatics  also  have  their  place 
along  with  courses  In  business.  Journalism, 
science,  teacher  training,  social  service,  and 
religious  education.  There  is  also  the  Junior 
college  of  general  education  with  or  without 
vocational  emphasis. 

Thus,  if  a  young  person  desires  to  attend  a 
college  for  women,  a  college  for  men,  a  co- 
educational school,  a  Junior  college,  a  liberal 
arts  wHIege  in  a  university,  or  a  college  where 
he  may  earn  his  expenses,  he  has  only  to  seek 
and  he  shaU  find. 

This  \b  an  example  of  what  the  Methodist 
Church  has  to  offer,  not  to  mention  the  splen- 
did opportunities  given  by  other  institutions 
and  the  country  at  large.  You  might  tak« 
especial  note  of  the  scholarship  plans  and 
work  programs  offered  In  many  of  these 
schools. 


I 


» Lincoln  Steffens,  Unlimited  Opportunltlea 
for  Youth.  Reader's  Digest  (twenty-first  pub- 
lication, December  1942) . 
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youth  all  doors  are  open — 
political,  and  educational. 
Ml  to  be  made  In  ail  these 
The  future  challenges  youth  to  In- 
vestlfate  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  each 
Held,  to  equip  themselves  with  adequate  prep- 
aration In  tJtielr  choaen  field  for  rendering 
WTlMiiin  wme*  to  tlietr  fellow  men.  Youth 
aoat  not.  they  dare  not.  stand  with  Idle  or 
iMBtUmt  head,  heart,  or  bands.  They  must 
pinaa  forward  on  eager  feet  through  the  open 
dooia  of  opportunity  to  the  new  world  of 


Mr.  Farley's  ResifiutioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  MALONEY 

or  coifKicnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Mr.  Parley's  Resignation."  pub- 
lished in  the  Hartford  Daily  Courant  of 
June  9.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

aoL  raaLsr'a  usxcnation 

If  one  less  sincere  and  truthful  than  James 
A.  Parley  bad  announced  that  "business 
duties  and  obligations"  required  him  to  re- 
sign the  chairmanship  of  the  New  York 
Democratic  State  Committee,  a  position  Mr. 
Farley  has  h«ld  for  14  years,  one  might  ques- 
t.on  the  genuineness  of  the  reason  advanced. 
As  it  Is.  those  of  a  suspicious  mind  may  be 
so  unlund  as  to  Insinuate  that  since  Mr. 
Farley  vlgorou^y  opposed  a  third  term  for 
President  RooscTelt,  the  looming  prospect  of 
a  fourth  nomination  Is  rather  too  much  for 
Ills  Indulgent  nature. 

Despite  his  attitude  on  the  preriotis  oe- 
caellM.  Mr.  Farley  conducted  the  Democratic 
campaign  in  New  York  with  his  ciistomary 
eAdency.  His  intense  loyalty  to  the  party 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  otherwise,  even 
If  he  had  Uttle  personal  enthusiasm  for  the 
task.  But  it  would  be  asking  rather  too  much 
of  him  to  go  through  the  experience  again, 
aiul  it  protoahly  comes  to  him  as  a  not  un- 
pleasant realisation  that  as  chairman  of  the 
boa:-d  of  tht  Coca-Cola  Export  Sales  Co.. 
he  hM»  duties  and  obligations  to  discharge 
that  are  just  now  of  transcendent  Importance. 
Our  boys  overseas  demand  their  "coke."  and 
big-hcaiited  Jim  Parley,  full  of  patriotism 
as  he  Is,  Is  in  a  strategic  position  to  see 
they  get  it.  Compared  with  that,  what 
•Ise  matters? 

Mr.  Parley  win  take  time  out  to  attend 
as  a  delegate  the  national  convention  of 
his  party.  How  he  will  conq>ort  himself  in 
that  capacity  remains  to  be  seen.  That  his 
will  be  exemplary  from  the  Jef- 
polnt  of  view  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  doubted :  but  should  he  Insist  on  the 
condition's  adopting  his  own  viewpoint. 
and  be  defeated  in  the  attempt,  he  very  likely 
wotUd  do  what  he  has  always  done — support 
the  nominee  of  the  party.  He  holds  to  the 
political  philoeophy  that  if  one  participates 
In  a  party  convention,  wages  a  fight  for 
wijit  he  thinks  to  right  but  loses,  one  is 
•tlU  \2uder  a  moral  obligation  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Jim  Parleys  derotlbn  to  what  Is  still  called 
the  Democratic  Party  is  almost  sublime;  and. 
»Mna  beU  or  blgh  water,  he  will  remain  a 


Democrat  to  the  last 
that   he   cannot    hai  e 
against   any  Presidei  t 
two  terms.    He  woul< 
ctunstances.    confine 
exporting  Coca-Cola. 


which  does  not  mean 

mental    reservations 

'8   having   more   than 

rather,  in  certain  clr- 

himself  exclusively   to 


New  York  Soldiers  1  lay  Be  Disfranchised 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


EXTENSION  lOF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAM  :S  M.  MEAD 

or  NXW  TORX 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  June  1'}  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  J  lay  9).  1944 


Mr.    MEAD.    Mt 

unanimous  consen 
the  Appendix  of  th( 
esting  editorial  ent 
diers  May  Be 
In  the  Buffalo  Stai. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


,    President,    I    ask 
to  have  printed  in 
Record  a  very  inter- 
Ued  "New  York  Sol- 
Disfranchised,"  published 


o  )jection,  the  editorial 
t  rlnted  in  the  Ricoro, 


KXW    TOSK     BOLOtnS 
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Governor  Dewey 
fused  to  call  a  spec!  i 
lature  to  loosen  up 
Ing  by  New  Yorkers 
it  becomes  evident 
of  the  citizens  of 
disfranchised. 

Under  the  existing 
his  ballot  the  soldier 
must  write  to  the 
State  ofBcial,  not  Mr 
wUl.  theoretically, 
to  his  local  election 
his   title  to   vote   In 
local  board  accepts 
maU  a  baUot  to  the 
have  an  opportuni 
body,  including  sherlfl 
It  before  an  ofllcer 
New    York  War   Ballt)t 
would  transmit  It  to 
to  be  counted. 

Under  last  year's 
less   than   3   percent 
got  in  their  votes, 
lion  one  hundred 
the   armed   services 
of    approximately 
citizenry  having  an 
Government? 

The  only  change 
extra  session  was  to 
tape,  by  permitting 
the  absentees  to 
a  ballot  for  them. 

The    Government 
without  giving  any 
the  circumstance 
that  a  majority  of  the 
the  front  would  vote 
ing  on  the  matter 
his  own  declaration. 
Presidency,  but  does 
might  be  drafted, 
conscription  there 
willing   to  be  coaxed 
Governor  of  New 

He  has  expressed 
Ooverhorship,  which 
of    the    national 
vehement  but  hardly 
controversy  of  poet 
as  fitting  an  elephant 
dancing  slipper. 
His  passionate 
fox  hole  m  Italy 
gun  fixe,  or  5  miles  o^ler 


New  York  having  re- 
1  session  of  the  legis- 

I  he  restrictions  on  vot- 
In  the  armed  services. 

lhat  a  large  proportion 
Empire  State  will  be 


law  in  order  to  get  In 

)r  sailor.  WAC  or  WAVE 

lecretary  of  state    (the 

Hull),  his  application 

least,  be  transmitted 

x>ard.  which  will  assay 

that  district.    If   the 

ilm.  it  is  supposed  to 

soldier,  who  will  then 

of  voting   for   every- 

and  coroner,  swear  to 

maU  It  back  to  the 

Commission,   which 

iit  local  election  board 


male 


thst 


Mr 


MAT     BX     DinrXANCHISED 


.  Which  was  simpler, 
of   the   fighting   folks 
being  about  a  mil- 
thousand  New  Yorkers  in 
what   chance    is   there 
-fifth    of    the    State's 
ytiUng  to  say  about  their 


sotight  from  the  proposed 

( ut  out  some  of  the  red 

friends  or  relatives  of 

their  application  for 


•ejected    the    proposal 

dyect  reason.    Of  course. 

the  Governor  feared 

men  in  the  camps  or  at 

I^mocratic  had  no  bear- 

Dewey  is.  according  to 

1  lot  a  candidate  for  the 

not  disregard  that  he 

the  whole  history  of 

was  a  draftee  more 

or   coerced   than   the 

Yo*. 

1  is  sole  interest  in  his 

nakes  his  arraignment 

ad  ninistratlon     and    his 

ucid  entrance  into  the 

diplomacy  as  logical 

'a  foot  into  a  lady's 


lit 


neirer 


wir 


contem  lest  a  fellow  in  a 
ducking  enemy  machine- 
New  Guinea  picking 


the  spot  on  which  to  drop  a  half-ton  bomb, 
shotild  not  have  the  opportunity  to  scan  and 
mark  a  yard-long  ballot  Is  only  equalled  by 
his  dismay  that  the  soldier  might  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  voting  for  pound- 
keeper  In  his  home  town. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  the  folks 
at  home — the  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters, 
and  sweethearts — should  take  over.  Just  as 
they  have  gone  Into  uniform  to  replace  the 
man  who  Is  overseas,  they  should  vote  as  a 
sacred  duty  as  they  believe  their  soldier  boy 
would  vote — if  political  strategy  had  not 
made  It  as  difficult  and  Impractical  as  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do  his  part  In  the  determina- 
tion of  our  national  destiny. 


Henry  Bascom  Steagall 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  GXOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  HsNBT  Bascom  Stzacall.  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  steadfast  friend  and  colleague, 
Henry  Bascom  Steagall,  was  serving  his 
fifteenth  term  in  Congress  at  the  time  of 
his  sudden  passing  on  November  22,  1943. 
As  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  for  which  he  was  so 
eminently  qualified,  he  distinguished 
himself  and  maintained  the  high  regard 
and  ready  cooperation  of  every  member 
of  the  committee  by  his  quiet  strength 
combined  with  gentility.  His  unwaver- 
ing zeal  and  industry,  and  consistent 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  little  man,  won 
for  him  his  life  battle.  Many  important 
laws  are  now  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Nation  as  living  memorials  to  Henry 
Steagall,  the  leader,  the  statesman  and 
great  American.  Alabama  and  the 
whole  country  have  lost  a  true  i)atriot, 
and  the  farmer  has  lost  his  best  friend. 

He  was  born  at  Clopton,  Dale  County. 
Ala.,  and  received  his  early  schooling  in 
the  common  schools  of  Alabama,  having 
graduated  in  law  at  the  university  of  his 
State.  He  practiced  law  a  number  of 
years,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  and  was  State  district 
prosecuting  attorney  several  years  before 
he  was  elected,  without  opposition,  to  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress  on  June  29,  1914. 
He  was  elected  to  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellect  and  keen 
perception,  and  thoroughly  understood 
all  proposed  legislation  that  was  brought 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee during  his  more  than  a  decade  of 
outstanding  service  as  its  able  chairman 
and  leader. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Henry 
Steagall  intimately  and  to  love  him 
dearly,  and  I  submit  these  brief  remarks 
as  a  final  tribute  to  him  whose  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  greatness  of  character 
enriched  the  lives  of  all  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  touched  by  his  enno- 
bling Influence,  which  seemed  to  radiate 
ai'ound  him  like  warm  sunshine. 
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Wkcrt  Constitnlional  Power  Traly  RetU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONWBCTICUT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  well- 
thoiight-out  letter  entitled  "Where  Con- 
stitutional Power  Truly  Rests."  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  Saturday, 
June  3,  1944.  I  commend  the  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Where      CoNSTrrtmowAL      Powra       Trult 

Rests — Divided    Between    Congeess     and 

PaxsmEMT  BUT  With  Vast  Reservoir  En- 

XanSRD  TO  CONGRRSS 

To  the  EorroR  of  the  Stjn: 

Sir:  Attorney  General  Biddle's  recent  as- 
sumption in  the  Montgomery  Ward  case  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  Chief  Executive,  possesses 
extraordinary  constitutional  war  powers,  is. 
I  think,  without  substantial  legal  basis. 
Such  powers  are  vested  in  the  Congress 
and  m  It  alone. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  for  which  our 
National  Government  was  established  is  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  Under  the 
Constitution  that  task,  with  all  its  attendant 
problems,  is  entrusted  to  the  Congress.  It 
alone  is  authorized  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and 
see  to  It  that  the  mlUtla  is  organized,  armed, 
and  disciplined.  It  alone  may  make  rules 
(or  the  government  and  regtilatlon  of  these 
armed  forces.  Obviously,  coimtless  unnamed 
legislative  powers  must  necessarily  be  im- 
plied In  order  to  perform  these  essential  yet 
complex  duties.  By  "legislative  powers"  I 
mean  powers  of  the  Congress  to  decide  what 
shall  be  done,  how  It  shall  be  done,  and  who 
shall  do  It. 

Justiflcation  for  such  Implication  is  found 
In  the  closing  paragraph  of  article  I,  section 
8  of  the  Constitution.  The  Congress  is  there 
authorized  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  by  the  Constitution  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  De- 
partment or  officer  thereof." 

Here  then.  In  the  Congress.  Is  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  express  and  Implied  war  powers,  with 
emphasis  on  those  implied,  for  no  one  could 
foretell  aU  the  things  which  might  be  re- 
quired to  preserve  and  defend  the  Nation. 

By  contrast  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  in  respect  of  war  are  very  limited  In- 
deed. "The  President."  says  the  Constitu- 
tion, "shall  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States 
•  •  •."  This  la  all  there  is  to  it,  except 
that  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  the  President  appoints  the  commU- 
sloned  officers  of  the  armed  forces. 

THB  cnm.  rowQt 
As  head  of  our  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments, the  President  is  as  completely  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Congress  as  is  any  one  of  his  subordi- 
nates. But,  as  Chief  Executive  he  has  an  ad- 
ditional obligation:  namely,  "he  shall  toke 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfuUy  executed" 
(art.  n,  MC.  8). 


Tht  onlnent  Jurist,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis, 
said:  "The  mUitary  power  of  the  President  is 
derived  solely  from  the  Constitution.  He  U 
the  General  In  Chief;  and  as  such.  In  prose- 
cuting a  war,  may  do  what  generals  in  the 
field  are  allowed  to  do  within  the  sphere  of 
their  actual  operations,  in  subordination  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  from  which  alone 
they  derive  their  authority."  But  he  added 
this  warning:  When  a  General  in  Chief  die- 
regards  those  laws  "he  super-adds  to  his 
rights  as  Commander  the  powers  of  a  tisurper; 
and  this  is  military  despotism." 

In  time  of  war.  the  Congress  may  very 
properly  vest  in  the  President  such  uniutial 
powers,  consistent  with  the  Coitftltutlon.  as 
the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  may  seem 
to  demsnd.  Where  these  powers  affect  civU- 
ian  life  they  must  be  given  to  the  President 
as  dvU  magistrate,  not  as  military  com- 
mander. In  no  other  way  can  the  mllitarr 
be  kept  subordinate  to  the  civU  power. 

The  duty  of  the  legislatiTe  and  Judicial 
branches  of  government  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  should  make  them 
especially  vigilant  to  check  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  a  President  to  exercise  powers 
not  traceable  directly  to  clear  and  explicit 
legislation.  This  is  particularly  true  these, 
days,  when  personal  government  Is  in  the 
air  everywhere  and  its  consequences  visible 
In  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

There  are  those  among  us,  of  whom  At- 
torney General  Blddle  seems  to  be  one.  who 
act  as  though  they  believe  that  war  sus- 
pends the  Constitution  for  its  duration.  If 
written  constitutions  mean  anything,  such 
a  view  Is  untenable.  The  Constitution  of 
West   Virginia  makes   this   quite   clear. 

"The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,"  it  says, 
"are  operative  alike  in  a  period  of  war  as 
in  time  of  peace,  and  any  departure  there- 
from, or  violation  thereof,  under  plea  of 
necessity,  or  any  other  plea,  la  subversive 
of  good  government  and  tends  to  anarchy 
and  despotism"  (art.  I.  sec.  8). 

ON  BXINa  TOO  CLXVKR 

This  declaration  Is  of  especial  significance, 
because  West  Virginia  was  born  during  the 
ClvU  War.  Ita  Constitution  was  drafted  by  a 
citiaenry  loyal  to  the  Union;  it  was  ap- 
proved at  the  time  by  the  Congress,  whose 
Members  presumably  knew  azul  understood 
the  principles  for  which  that  war  was  being 
fought. 

But,  say  the  molders  of  our  "new  social 
order."  the  war  will  not  wait  for  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Congress.  It  requires  immediate 
executive  action.  Thoae  who  take  this  view 
have  no  faith  in  the  American  people.  They 
must  doubt  both  our  patriotism  and  our 
ability  to  govern  ourselves.  They  under- 
estimate the  capacity  of  a  President  to  get 
qxiick  action,  provided  he  has  shown  that 
he  knows  his  proper  place,  and  that  he 
intends  to  stay  in  it. 

In  the  midst  of  a  war  fw  our  survival  as  a 
nation  any  forthright  Chief  Executive  can 
count  upon  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congresa.  Our  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  never  reftise  him  any  legiti- 
mate request.  But  debate  will  be  prolonged, 
and  action  delayed,  when  Executive  proposals 
are  Just  too  "clever,"  when  they  suggest  the 
presence  of  ulterior  piUTX)ses,  or  when  experi- 
ence has  shown  a  disposition  In  the  executive 
department  to  give  meanings  to  statutes  quite 
opposite  to  the  legislative  intent. 

These  are  the  things  which  make  the  demo- 
cratic process  seem  inefficient.  The  system  is 
not  to  blame.  The  blame  shoxild  faU  upon 
those  unprincipled  politicians  who  use  the 
war  or  any  emergency  for  their  own  selfish 
ends — men  who  believe  It  is  easier  to  manage 
a  single  Individual,  though  he  be  a  President, 
than  to  control  a  Congress,  who,  for  that  rea- 
scm.  ignore  the  Constitution  and  claim  for 
the  Chief  KxeeuU^  imltniltart  war  power*. 


As  an  American,  I  abhor  personal  power  In 
the  hands  of  any  man.  As  an  American,  I 
believe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  our  only  effective  shield  against  dictator- 
ship. And  as  a  Republican.  I  hope  the  candi- 
dates and  workers  of  my  party  will,  in  the 
coming  campaign,  keep  that  Constitution 
constantly  before  the  voters  as  the  living  63rm- 
bol  of  their  liberty,  and  convince  them  lhat 
It,  and  it  alone.  Is  the  supreme  law  of  our 
land. 

AaCHIBAUl  B.  Stevemson. 

New  Camaam.  Conn.,  May  29. 


Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital  Is 
Dedicated  at  Martinsborf,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WEST  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  last  Friday  afternoon  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  exercises  of 
the  Newton  D.  Baker  General  Hospital, 
near  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  This  splendid 
Army  Institution,  which  will  accommo- 
date upward  of  2,000  patients,  is  named 
in  honor  of  a  distinguished  native  son 
of  that  community,  who  later  became 
Secretary  of  War  under  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

More  than  3. 000  persons  listened  to  the 
appropriate  program  and  htmdreds  per- 
sonally inspected  the  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  grounds.  Many  of  the  boys 
now  being  hospitalized  there  have  seen 
service  in  the  ETuropean  theater  of  war. 
More  than  160  have  been  flown  to  the 
hospital  for  treatment  and  rest. 

Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker,  widow  of  the 
distinguished  American,  was  present  for 
the  program,  which  was  featured  by  talks 
by  Col.  Gilbert  Van  B.  Wilkes,  Corps  of 
Engineers;  Col.  Everett  L.  Cook,  hospital 
commander  in  charge  of  Newton  D. 
Baker  Hospital;  MaJ.  Gen.  Norman  T. 
Kirk,  The  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Army;  Maj.  Gen.  James  L.  Collins, 
commanding  general,  Fifth  Service  Com- 
mand, and  several  others. 

The  dedicatory  address,  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Comwell,  former 
Governor  of  West  Virginia,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  audience,  and  I  in- 
clude It  herewith,  because  of  ita  genuine 
worth: 

In  this  crucial  hour  of  the  greatest  armed 
conflict  in  the  history  of  the  world;  at  the 
very  moment  when  countless  numbers  of 
our  American  soldiers  are  being  maimed  on 
far-flung  battle  fronts,  we  have  assembled 
formally  to  dedicate  an  institution  devoted  to 
the  work  of  rehabilitating  and  restoring  to 
health  n^n  who  have  stiflered  the  shock  and 
strain  of  battle. 

Of  the  millions  of  men  In  oiu-  armed  serv- 
ices, the  Job  and  the  duty  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority Is  to  kill  and  to  wound  the  enemy,  for 
only  in  that  way  can  the  war  be  won.  There 
are  so  many  horrible  phase*  of  war  that  it 
hardly  is  prudent  to  pause  and  contemplate 
than  while  we  are  engaged  in  It.  The  strug- 
gle is  Bo  titanic,  so  fierce,  and  so  scienttfle^^ 
conducted.  It  Is  necessary  that  the  tl» 
of  clvlliaoa  aa  well  as  ttiOM  in  tbo 
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forces  be  concentrated  upon  the  sooccMful 
prowcutton  of  the  mr  in  order  that  victory 
may  be  acbtered  and  peace  restored  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

But  the  more  diligently  It  Is  prosecuted 
the  more  c&iualtles  there  are.  of  neceaatty; 
more  of  our  boyi  are  killed  or  wounded. 


maci  avcBT  SPOT 
In  all  this  eonflict  raging  around  the 
world:  In  all  this  destruction  of  human  and 
material  resoxirccs.  there  U  but  one  bright 
apot:  but  one  pleasant  picture:  but  one 
Cheerful  thought,  and  that  is  the  marvelotis 
done  by  the  medical  and  sur* 
of  the  armed  forces  and  their 
•Me*  and  serrices.  Never  In  any  previous 
war  were  sick  and  wounded  men  evacuated 
from  the  fighting  fronts  so  promptly,  cared 
for  so  tenderly,  or  treated  so  effectively. 
Never  before  was  the  percenUge  of  deaths 
ao  low.  the  percentage  of  recovery  from 
wooads  so  high.  All  this  Illustrates  not  only 
the  tiemendcus  strides  that  have  been  made 
In  medical  and  in  surgical  science:  the  mar- 
velous use  of  the  airplane  In  the  evacuation 
and  transportation  of  sick  and  wounded 
servicemen,  but  it  Illustrates  the  high  value 
set  on  htunan  life  by  the  American  service 
forces  and  oAcers  and  by  the  American 
people. 

A  wounded  Japanese,  like  a  captured  Jap- 
•heae.  is  written  off  just  as  though  he  were  a 
dead  Japaneae.  Those  yellow  rodents  have 
DO  time  to  be  burdened  with  their  wounded. 
It  mckes  them  a  more  difficult  foe  to  fight 
but  it  marks  the  difference  between  people 
wboas  dvUlaatlon  Is  a  mere  veneer  over 
oriental  savagery  and  a  people  who  possess 
bearta  of  love  and  of  tenderness  and  of  mercy. 

snarr  or  mation 

And  80.  as  the  care  and  consideration  of 
our  sick  and  wounded  servicemen  are  the 
brightest  phase  of  this  cruel  war.  hospitals 
auch  es  the  one  you  are  formally  dedicating 
bet*  today  are  the  personification  of  the 
tftrft  that  is  responsible  for  that  brighter 
ptoaae.  AH  over  the  country  these  hospitals 
have  been  erected  or  structures  already  stand- 
ing have  been  converted  Into  hospitals.  All 
of  tham  are  equipped  with  every  modem 
patffat  and  instrument.  They  are  staffed 
with  compatant  doctors,  technicians,  and 
Dursea.  The  work  of  the  doctors  and  tech- 
nicians is  well  understood  and  thoroughly 
appreclsted.  Thousands  of  wounded  men. 
who.  in  former  times  and  past  wars,  would 
have  come  out  hopeless  human  derelicts, 
through  modern  surgical  skill  are  restored  to 
-meftli.  self-supporting,  and  happy  citizens. 
Bouietluies.  however,  I  wonder  whether  the 
general  public  has  a  lull  appreciation  of  the 
work  t>eing  done  by  the  nurses.  Those  of  us 
who  have  undergone  serious  operations  know 
the  value  of  skillful,  tender  touch  of  a  nurse; 
know  how  ahe  tmlstered  our  morale  as  she 
aat  by  our  bedside  when  we  endured  long, 
painful,  sleepless  ntghu.  We  can  appreciate 
'What  that  proCaaslonal  skill  and  personal 
charm  means  to  a  wounded  soldier  after  flght- 
iBff  for  «laya.  weeks,  and  even  months  In 
■nofw.  sleet,  and  storm  on  the  Italian  front 
or  In  the  feverish  Junglee  of  the  South  Pacific. 
TtMae  norsea  go  to  the  very  front  lines,  ac- 
company the  wounded  as  they  are  flown 
tbronigh  tba  skies,  and  they  are  here  at  home 
In  the  hoapttali  to  help  the  man  back  to  fuH 
and  final  recovery.  They  are  truly  angels  of 
mercy.  May  their  number  increase  and  their 
work  be  more  generally  appreciated. 

raoua  or  pakt 
For  all  tbeaa  raaaons  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
humble  pantetpant  In  the  formal  dedication 
of  this  marveloua  institution  of  mercy  and 
of  rtiwblUtatlon.  But  there  still  Is  another 
for  my  praaance.  This  hospital  U 
for  Martlnstourg's  distinguished  son 
who  was  my  dose,  personal  friend — Newton 
XX  Baker,  Secretary  of  War  during  the  First 
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World  War.   I  do  no1 
for   designating  thL 
Hospital,  but  it  not 
to  do,  it  was  a  fitting; 

While  Newton  D 
tary  of  War,  having 
of  the  First  World 
elusion  even  though 
prepared  for  it  thai 
war.  he  was  a 
mnercy:    he  was 
he  walked  humbly 
Indeed,  one  of  the 
tious,  and  kindliest 
He  was  a  great  man 
In  soul,  and  great  In 

I  saw  him  many 
when  he  was  burdei^ 
bUities.    His     islon 
objective  was  to 
his  energies  to  that 
petent  commanders 
deuce  and  permitted 
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thing. 
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tbe  country   was   less 

it  was  for  the  present 

pacifist  at  heart.     He  loved 

gen  :leness  personified,   and 
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hi  imblest.  most  unpreten- 
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spirit. 

times  during  that  war 
with  grave  responsi- 
lever  was  clouded.  His 
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ne Interference. 
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I  knew  Baker  eveh 
the   war.     We   were 
board   of   directors 
counsel  at  Cleveland . 
of  honor  and  honei  ty 
my  privilege  to  stan^ 
to  aid  him  In  his  las 
cal  and  governmenta  i 

A  disciple  of  the 
son,  he  firmly 
the  world  depended 
other  countries 
tlons,   to  effect 
international  di 
position  of  the 
form  adopted  at  the 
San  Francisco  In 

At  the  famous 
convention  4  years 
Ohio  on  the  platfor^ 
sented  West  Virgin 
candidates  for 
who  constituted  a 
had  reached  the 
of   Nations   should 
getting  propoeltion. 
t>ecome  unpopular, 
minority  report  on 
be  submitted  to  the 
committee  rejected 
The  committee  did 
rable  struggle  t>ehind 
atlvely  few  men  are 
ipated  in  or  witnessed 
was  reported  in  the 

The  meeting  lastec 
time  being  consumei  1 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Finally,  the  great 
came  up,  and  while 
ported   Baker   against 
States  Senators,  the 
bitter. 

"Night's  candles 
first  rays  of  a  July 
the  window  when 
speech  for  his  Leaguo 

He  believed  the 
the  lives  of  countlee^ 
Izens  depended  upon 
and  cooperating  wlt^ 
serve  world  peace. 

He  predicted  that 
League  would  fall, 
would    soon    be 
worst  of  all  wars.    Hit 
If  from  fear  of  defeift 
deserted  the  ideal 
world  cooperation, 
party  of  principle  but 
of  expediency.    He 
before  the  convention 
support  of  our 
records,  the  party  dl< 

WeU,  the  world 
tort\x>us  road  since 


more  intimately  after 
members  of   the   same 
and   his   firm   was    our 
He  was  the  very  soul 
in  business.     It  was 
by  his  side  and  to  try 
great  fight  for  a  politl- 
prlnciple. 
mmortal  Woodrow  Wil- 
the  futxire  peace  of 
3n  our  cooperating  with 
the  League  of  Na- 
and   to  settle 
That  was  the  firm 
Party  In  Its  plat- 
national  convention  at 
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Ifadlson   Square   Garden 
ater.  Baker  represented 
committee.     I  repre- 
We  knew  the  leading 
President  and  their  followers, 
ml  jorlty  on  the  committee, 
COD  idusion  that  the  League 
>e  dropped   as   a   vote- 
They   thought   it  had 
Baker  and  I  prepared  a 
<  hat  particular  point  to 
convention  In  case  the 
League  endorsement, 
eject  it  after  a  memo- 
closed  doors.     Compar- 
iving  today  who  partlc- 
that  fight  which  never 
l^ess. 

all  night,  much  of  the 
In  a  wrangle  over  the 
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only  a  few  of  us  sup- 

an   array   of   United 
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'  rlthout  our  support  the 

if  it  failed,  the  world 

en^lfed    in    another — the 

final  challenge  was  that 

the  Democratic  Party 

world   peace   through 

no  longer  would  be  a 

it  would  become  a  party 

repeated  that  statement 

later  in  the  day  In 

mlnc^ty  report.    As  history 

desert  that  ideal. 

J  traveled  a  long  and 

li  ewton  D.  Baker,  like  his 


dead  chieftain,  went  down  to  defeat  In  a 
courageous  effort  to  commit  his  political 
party  and  his  country  to  a  practical  plan  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace.  We  are 
now  treading  its  bloody  end  In  sorrow  and 
sacrifice. 

It  has  taken  this  war  and  all  Its  tragedies 
to  bring  us  back  to  the  ground  Woodrow  Wil- 
son and  Newton  Baker  occupied  in  their  quest 
for  world  peace  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
for  there  appears  to  be  a  general  conclusion 
that  if  the  hxunan  race  is  not  to  be  exter- 
minated there  must  be  cooperation  among 
countries  in  dealing  with  International  ques- 
tions; that  cooperation  can  come  only 
through  some  such  organization  as  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
gave  his  life  and  for  which  the  man  for  whom 
this  hospital  Is  named  continued  the  fight 
gallantly  until  the  principle  was  deserted  by 
the  political  party  for  which  he  had  done  so 
much. 

But  It  Is  too  late  for  the  millions  who  oc- 
cupy unmarked  graves  and  so  late  that  the 
whole  question  is  complicated  by  new  inter- 
national Issues,  some  of  which  may  be  diffi- 
cult of  solution. 


To  Make  Sore  Our  Servicemen  Can  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  15, 1944 

Mr.  JOSEPH  M.  PRATT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  etil- 
torial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
June  12,  1S44: 

TO    MAKK  SURX   OtTH    SEKVICEMEN    CAN   VOTS 

Pennsylvania's  machinery  for  assuring  its 
service  men  and  women  the  vote  in  next  fall's 
election  will  be  set  in  motion  today. 

A  house-to-house  canvass  will  be  started 
In  Philadelphia  today — and  t)egun  in  the  rest 
of  the  State  on  Wednesday — to  list  all  soldier 
and  sailor  ellglbles.  Two  hundred  thousand 
volunteer  workers  of  local  defense  councils 
will  conduct  the  poll,  which  will  close  July  7, 
when  the  names  and  military  addresses  will 
be  officially  recorded. 

This  is  a  gigantic  undertaking.  Intended 
to  make  possible  the  dispatch  of  ballots, 
without  any  bother  whatever  on  the  part  of 
those  in  service,  to  the  500,000  to  800.000 
eligible  Pennsylvanians  In  the  armed  forces 
and  related  agencies. 

Soldier  voting  could  have  been  wrapped  up 
In  all  sorts  of  red  tape  regulations,  requir- 
ing the  men  overseas  to  take  time  off  from 
the  war  to  fill  out  many  forms,  and  then 
run  the  risk  of  never  having  their  vote 
cotmted. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Qovemor  Martin  and 
the  leaders  of  t>oth  parties  that  this  State 
has  adopted  a  soldier-vote  law  marked  by 
complete  simplicity.  The  absentee  service- 
men don't  have  to  take  any  prior  steps  at 
all.  Once  their  names  are  listed  they  will 
be  sent  the  ballots  for  marking,  without  regis- 
tration or  application  and  with  plenty  of  time 
allowed  to  get  the  votes  back  for  coimting. 

The  canvass  beginning  today  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  vote  set-up.  and  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Information  reqtiired  be  collected. 
The  canvassers  are  warned,  of  course,  to  seek 
no  Information  of  military  nature  and  to 
leave  politics  outside  the  door. 

The  wardens  have  shown  great  efficiency  In 
civilian-defense  activities  and  they  may  be 
relied  upon  surely  to  do  a  good  Job  here. 
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It  should  mean  a  great  deal  to  them,  as  to 
all  of  us.  to  naake  sure  that  nothing  is  left 
undone  to  facilitate  voting  by  those  away 
from  home  in  the  aerloiis  business  of  war. 


UnkoDored  and  Uninnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  wiscoMsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said,  and  rightfully  so,  in  praise 
of  the  amazing  production  for  our  na- 
tional defense.  It  has  been  the  wonder 
of  the  modem  world,  and  no  country  In 
.  the  world  could  have  done  it  except  the 
United  States  of  America.  This  is  due 
to  the  intelligence  of  American  indus- 
try, and  the  high  standard  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker. 

Yet  all  this  great  flood  of  production 
would  have  been  useless  if  there  had  been 
no  means  of  transporting  It.  The  rail- 
roads of  our  country  brought  the  produc- 
tion from  the  place  of  manufacture  to 
the  port  of  embarkation.  Here  again  was 
an  example  of  splendid  achievement,  for 
the  railroads  were  badly  handicapped. 
Lack  of  workers,  lack  of  material,  lack 
of  replacements,  lack  of  new  rolling 
stock,  lack  of  nearly  everything  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion was  enough  to  dismay  the  most  opti- 
mistic. Yet  the  railroads  met  the  issue 
to  an  extent  that  challenges  one's  imagi- 
nation. 

During  1939  there  were  338.000  ton- 
miles  transported  on  the  railroads  per 
every  man  employed,  while  in  1942  there 
was  a  502,000  ton-mile  transportation  per 
everyone  employed.  That  Is  an  increase 
of  48  percent.  In  1943  it  was  still  greater. 
BO  that  the  railroads  must  be  given  credit 
lor  transporting  this  tremendous  amount 
of  freight  and  aLso  passengers  across  the 
country. 

THS  TVT7CK  BAULKB 

However,  that  Is  not  all  the  story,  for 
there  is  one  more  person  who  should  not 
be  overlooked— and  that  is  the  truck 
hauler.  Stop  all  the  Nation's  trucks  to- 
day and  we  would  begin  to  go  hungry  in 
less  than  a  week.  Trucks  get  perishable 
foods  and  livestock  to  market  before  they 
spoil.  On  top  of  all  the  food  that  was 
hauled  to  the  consumer,  the  trucks  also 
hauled  for  the  armed  services  eleven  and 
one-half  billion  pounds  of  lend-lease 
food;  they  rushed  78,000  poimds  of  food 
daily  to  each  armored  division  at  the 
front. 

Just  look  at  these  figures — 60  percent 
of  the  meat  is  carried  to  stockyards  by 
trucks,  100  percent  of  the  milk  for  34 
large  cities  is  hauled  and  delivered  by 
truck,  89  percent  of  the  poultry  received 
alive  at  Chicago,  79  percent  received  in 
New  York  arrives  by  truck,  51  percent  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  for  our  largest 
cities  come  by  truck,  45  percent  of  the 
.  butter  comes  by  truck,  as  also  does 
cream,  eggs,  and  cheese.    All  vital  foods, 


even  condensed  and  packaged  foods, 
come  all  or  part  way  by  truck.  This  Is 
an  amasing  achievement  In  the  face  of 
various  serious  obstacles. 

There  are  and  have  been  shortages  of 
truck  equipment,  restrictions  in  rubber, 
poor  quality  gasoline,  and  manpower 
difficulties,  and  these  have  had  to  be  met. 
The  truck  driver  gets  up  before  daylight, 
he  collects  his  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
or  milk  products,  and  hauls  them  to  a 
concentration  point  where  either  the 
railroad  or  the  long-distance  truck 
haulers  carry  on,  but  his  day's  work  is 
not  ovt4*  *!  hen  he  has  delivered  his  load 
at  the  concentration  point,  and  he  must 
go  to  the  jimk  yard,  the  second-hand 
dealer,  or  wherever  he  can  get  what  he 
needs  in  order  to  find  replacements  for 
worn-out  parts.  This  takes  time  and  is 
done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  trucker's 
sleep. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  highways  have  not 
been  properly  maintained,  the  trucker 
has  smashed  bottlenecks  on  food  and  war 
production  by  cutting  delivery  time  in 
half.  So  let  us  give  a  hand  to  the  truck 
hauler  whose  remarkable  achievements 
have  been  unhonored  and  unsung. 


We  Will  Not  Neglect  tke  War  m  the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSHELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVK8 
.  Thursday.  June  15,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  MonUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  news  that  American 
B-29's  are  bombing  Japan  proper  is 
heartening.  It  is  a  sign  that  In  conjunc- 
tion with  our  attacks  on  the  Marianas 
and  the  landing  of  American  troops  on 
Saipan  we  are  approaching  full  offensive 
strength  and  that  we  consider  the  Pacific 
and  Asiatic  areas  fully  as  important  as 
the  European  theater.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  world-wide  struggle  and  we  must 
bend  all  our  efforts  to  bring  Hitler  and 
Hirohito  to  their  knees.  We  must  spare 
no  effort  either  at  borne  or  abroad  to 
bring  this  barbaric  war  to  an  end  just 
as  quickly  as  it  is  humanly  possible. 

We  must  also  remember  the  part  that 
China  has  played  in  this  struggle  and 
see  to  it  that  she  receives  every  available 
bit  of  assistance  we  can  send  her.  With 
China  using  her  manpower,  ingenuity, 
and  skill  plus  the  materiel  we  send  to  her 
we  can  shorten  the  Pacific  war  and 
thereby  the  whole  struggle.  It  is  to  our 
best  interests  to  see  that  the  major 
efforts  now  being  exerted  by  Japan  in 
central  China  be  defeated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Every  set-back  of 
Japan  by  China  means  the  saving  of 
American  lives  and  the  shortening  of  the 
war. 

We  can  depend  on  our  gallant  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  doing  their  part 
imder  Chennault,  Stilwell,  MacArthur, 
and  Nimitz  in  defeating  our  Japanese 


enemy.  We  pledge  to  them  out  there 
that  they  can  depend  on  us  at  home  to 
back  them  to  the  limit. 

We  will  not  neglect  the  war  In  tlie 
Pacific  and  this  bombing  of  Japan  is  evi- 
dence that  we  are  now  developing  our 
offensive  against  the  "beat  China  first" 
campaign  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  June  6,  1944.  which  is  worth  the 
consideration  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 
chuta  awd  the  invasion — an  iNmiaTE  mes- 

SACK  raOM  WASHINCTOIV 

(By  Roscoe  Dnimmond) 

However  formidable  the  struggle  on  tba 
Invasion  coasts  of  France,  there  will  be  ix> 
neglecting  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

One  reason  is  that  Japan  tsnt  going  to 
permit  the  United  SUtes  to  let  up  one  in- 
stant at  any  point  along  the  whole  Aaiatio 
front,  and  the  evidence  now  developing  la 
that  the  Japanese  are  launching  a  formidable 
"Beat  China  First"  campaign. 

This  is  Japan's  reply  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can plan  to  beat  Hitler  first,  and  it  Lb  giving 
the  gravest  concern  to  the  Chinese  military 
mission  recently  arrived  In  Washington. 

General  Shang  Chen,  director  of  China's  Na- 
tional Military  Council  and  one  of  Chiang 
Kal-Ehek's  most  trvisted  military  advisers  who 
accompanied  him  to  the  Cairo  meeting  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  sees  Japan  already  embarked  on  a 
now-or-never  offensive  calculated  to  knock 
China  entirely  out  of  the  fighting. 

As  obtained  from  both  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can sources  in  Washington,  the  algniflcant 
facts  behind — and  the  possible  consequences 
of — ^tiUs  new  operation  are  theae: 

Since  March  1  of  this  year  the  Japanwsa 
have  moved  800,000  of  their  fresh,  best,  well- 
armed  troops  mm  Manchuria  Into  China — 
part  to  be  used  against  the  Americans  and 
Australians  in  the  South  Pacific  and  the  re- 
mainder to  be  thrown  against  the  hard- 
pressed  Chinese. 

In  consequence  the  Japanese  are  turning 
against  General  Chiang  a  bigger  offensive 
than  they  have  heretofore  brought  to  bear. 

The  pxirpoaes  of  this  campaign  are  to  cut 
Chins  in  two.  establish  a  Japanese  west 
wall  from  Peiplng  to  Hankow  to  Canton  as 
a  last-barrier  protection  to  the  Japtnaas 
Islands  themselves,  and  so  to  deprive  Innar 
areas  of  unoccupied  China  of  food  sup- 
plies as  would  completely  cripple  Its  ability 
and  will  to  fight. 

There  are  at  least  five  major  consequences, 
damaging  to  the  AlUes,  which  could  resiUt 
from  this  operation: 

1.  It  will  take  vital  segments  of  now  un- 
occupied China  In  the  south  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Chuugklug  Government,  and 
will  drive  the  Chinese  forces  700  to  800 
miles  farther  Inland. 

2.  General  Chennault  will  lose  present  and 
potential  airfields  which  would  ultimately— 
when  the  air  power  Is  avaUaWe — be  within 
long-range  bombing  distance  of  Jbpan  It- 
self. New  ah-fields  would  have  to  be  buUt 
bvmdreds  of  miles  farther  inland. 

3.  Japan  would  come  into  full  and  effectlva 
possession  of  the  entire  southern  coast  of 
China  where  Its  present  hold  Is  only  tenuous 
and  maintained  prlmarUy  by  its  abUity  to 
control  the  coastal  seas. 

4.  An  Allied  landing  on  the  coast  of  China 
would  be  rendered  doubly  dlflVcult— perhapa 
as  hazardous  as  the  landings  in  France  last 
week.  Admiral  Nimitz  himself  has  publicly 
stated  that  the  Allies  Intend  to  bring  the  war 
to  the  Chinese  coast,  and  we  mtist,  there- 
fore, have  a  major  port  from  which  to  oper- 
ate. If  the  Japanese  succeed  in  estabUsb- 
Uag  tba  FeiiUng-Hankow-Canton  wall  in  tba 


I 
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Mrly  fntan  ttuj  win  denj  to  the  Allies  the 
epportuntty  of  making  •  co«utal  landing  In 
tb*  mldat  of  a  friendly  Chtncae  population 
•ad  to  which  aupportlng  Chinese  troops 
•0«M  Mon  effect  a  junction. 

S.  OMMral  Chennault  was  quoted  bj  the 
ittnwiirlnl  Ptms  this  week  as  declaring  that 
«k«  CTMtSon  by  the  Japanese  of  this  pro- 
"wtst  waU."  dividing  and  crippling 
would  prolong  the  Aslatle  war  by 
The  prospect  may  not  be  quite  as 
M  thAt.  but  there  is  no  easy  assur* 
llMt  the  new  Japancee  offensive  will 
and  the  most  conservative  Jtidg- 
it  •flMBff  the  military  here  is  that  It 
not  fall  to  put  off  the  defeat  of  Japan 
•t  toast  a  year  longer  than  It  otherwise 
would  be  and  coet  the  lives  of  many  Chinese 
and  American  and  British  men. 
The  American-British  Chiefs  of  Staff,  now 
in  London,  are.  It  can  be  said  with 
loe.  not  unalert  to  the  gravity  of  the 
dereloplng  sltiutton  in  the  Far  East. 


Wlby  Wa»te  $2733S5,225  of  Our  Tax- 
paytn'  Money  and  Spend  Another 
1100,000,000  To  Train  Personnel  for 
^  Same  Jobs? — Sometkinf  That  the 
WASPS  Can't  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or    . 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnsiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  7. 19ii 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  great  country  H  ours  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  justice  for 
an.  We  are  now  fighting  a  war  to  pre> 
serve  the  principle.  Yet,  in  the  armed 
forces  of  this  Nation  there  is  a  group  of 
men  who  are  being  treated  unjustly, 
victims  of  indifference  and  apathy. 
Hiese  unfortunate  loyal  Americans  are 
the  War  Training  Service  trainees,  and 
Instructors  under  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  prior  to 
fttanndonment  of  that  program.  Through 
unclation  with  a  number  of  these  men 
I  have  become  familiarized  with  the  vital 
faets  concerning  their  plight,  and  in  the 
name  of  justice  I  am  coHipelled  to  whole- 
heartedly support  the  motion  to  commis- 
sion these  men.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 9  000  of  these  forgotten  men. 

These  men  entered  this  program  with 
the  thought  of  serving  their  country  In 
"  the  air;  some  did  not  meet  requirements 
for  combat  flying  because  of  age  or  minor 
physical  disability,  but  they  were  given 
the  explicit  promise  of  being  ferry  pilots, 
transport  pilots,  air  line  pilots  and  co- 
pilots, liaison  pilots,  glider  pilots,  tow- 
target  pilots,  and  flight  Instructors  and 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  or 
flight  oflScers  upon  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  courses.  Many  of  these 
men  had  established  themselves  in  the 
business  world  and  some  had  families,  but 
they  eagerly  accepted  the  opportunity  to 
support  the  war  effort  in  the  air  because 
thej  could  fly.  A  cry  far  and  wide  beg- 
lin»  these  men  to  enlist  and  train  and 
Instruct  cadets  so  we  could  have  a  great 
ftlr  force  was  beard  the  length  and 
tu-eadth  of  the  United  SUtes. 


and  enrolled  li 
reiiiuneration 


There   were 
tween  cour.ses 


and  the  men 
Pew  employers 


day  to  the  next 
able.  When  t 
fields  for  the 


students,  and 

added  until  th< 


family  savings 
themselves  In 


give  these  mei 


sum  of  around 
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First  they  willingly  gave  up  their  Jobs, 
the  program  without  any 
They  purchased  their 
own  flying  kllakis.  their  own  goggles, 
their  own  heln  lets:  then  there  was  laun- 
dry, haircuts,  cigarette  money:  small 
Items,  but  loon  ing  large  to  a  man  getting 
only  the  bare  essentials  of  room  and 
board.  Their  vives  worked,  fathers  and 
mothers  sacrlfli  ;ed.  some  borrowed  money, 
mortgaged  pro  lerty,  and  they  all  depleted 
whatever  savin  is  they  had,  believing  that 
they  were  contributing  to  the  war  cause. 
interminable  delays  be- 
and  during  tl^le  times 


room  and  boai  d  were  summarily  cut  off 


were  on   their  families. 
were  willing  to  hire  the 


men  because  tl  ey  did  not  know  from  one 


when  they  might  be  avail- 
le  men  were  assigned  to 
next  course,  there  were 
further  delayi  lack  of  Instructors,  in- 
suflScient  planjes.  poor  preparation  for 
additional  courses   were 
men  who  had  entered  the 


program  think  ng  they  could  manage  on 


for  6  to  8  months,  found 
lebt  and  their  families  in 


dire  need.    Finally  a  bill  was  passed  to 


$50  a  month  retroactive 


to  December  1:  42,  giving  the  men  a  lump 


$250.    Some  of  these  men 


requested  a  r  lease  which  was  denied. 
Others  stuck  l  out  with  the  grim  hope 
that  the  prom  se  of  a  commission  and  a 
Job  as  instruct  or  or  other  type  of  flying 
would  make  it  worth  while. 

The  progran  was  abandoned  on  Janu- 
ary 15.  1£44,  and  these  men  found  that 
their  12  to  18  months  of  arduous  efforts 
to  fly  had  been  in  vain,  and  the  majority 
of  them  wei »  assigned  to  technical 
schools  to  star  the  long  grind  ov6r  again 
as  buck  privat  s. 

These  tralne  ;s  are  excellent  oflQcer  ma- 
terial. They  h;  ive  completed  successfully 
the  courses  pr(  scribed  in  the  regulations 
issued  jointly  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administratior  and  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
They  have  kei  t  faith  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  (  ntitled  to  commissions  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  At  a  time  when 
the  distributioi  of  manpower  is  a  vital 
issue,  can  we  i.fford  to  fail  to  make  use 
of  these  traini  d  men?  Shall  we  waste 
thvj  Govemme;  it's  funds  already  spent  to 
make  their  tra  ning  useful?  At  the  pres- 
ent time  mucl  of  the  ferrying  work  in 
this  country  is  >eing  done  by  women,  and 

1  say  "hats  olT  o  them,"  but  there  is  now 
a  proposal  b<fore  the  Congress  that 
women  be  tra  ned  as  cadets  and  com- 
missioned in  tl  e  Air  Forces.  Needless  to 
say,  whatever  ^  ill  shorten  the  war  is  what 
we  want,  but  si  lall  we  spend  more  money 
and  time  in  t:  aininj  nonccmbat  pilots 
when  we  have  already  spent,  according 
to  figures  of  f  )rmer  Executive  Director 
of  Training  R,  McLean  Stewart  at  the 
hearings  befoni  a  Senate  subcommittee 
of  the  Committi  e  on  Conunerce,  February 

2  and  3.  1944.  $273,355,255  training  our 
great  Air  Force  and  for  this  purpose,  and 
then  spend  anc  ther  $100,000,000  to  train 
women  pilots  f  jr  the  same  specific  jobs 
these  men  wert  trained  for? 

Not  only  in  fairness  and  Justice  but 
from  the  stani  point  of  good  old-fash- 


ioned horse  sense,  I  say  that  the  men  we 
have  already  trained  should  be  commis- 
sioned and  given  the  Jobs  for  which  they 
were  trained. 


Fair  Practices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Kxw  jnsxT 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  13,  1944: 
rAiK  PBAcncxs 

Tliere  Is  a  simple  yet  very  vital  iMue  In- 
volved In  the  current  fight  over  fiuds  for 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Ck>mmlttee. 
The  Issue  is:  Shall  economic  opportunity 
In  America  be  limited  on  grounds  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  how  the  American  people, 
or  their  Representatives  In  Congress,  would 
settle  this  Issue  11  it  were  stated  In  these 
real  terms.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Is- 
sue has  been  distorted  and  obscured — Im- 
bued with  wholly  Irrelevant  emotional  over- 
tones and  linked  with  complex  questions  of 
interracial  relations.  Some  of  this  confu- 
sion has  stemmed  from  misunderstanding. 
Some  of  It  has  been  intentionally  obscurant- 
ist In  purpose. 

The  F.  E.  P.  C.  has  as  Its  sole  ftmction  the 
elimination  of  imwarranted  discriminatory 
practices  In  the  employment  of  American 
workers.  It  Is  not  concerned  with  abstract 
questions  of  social  equality  between  races. 
It  Is  not  attempting — and  has  never  at- 
tempted— suddenly  to  make  over  the  mores 
of  any  section  of  the  United  States.  It  Is 
not  trying  to  do  away  with  segregation  or 
any  of  the  manifestations  of  Jim  Crowlsm — 
however  repugnant  these  may  be  to  demo- 
cratic principles.  As  the  committee  chair- 
man, Malcolm  Ross,  phrased  it  In  testimony 
before  the  House  Labor  Committee  the  other 
day,  "The  mass  of  the  American  people  can 
do  as  they  please  in  their  private  lives  but 
when  it  comes  to  earning  a  living,  someone 
else  with  the  hlre-and-fire  power  offers  the 
terms  and  conditions  imder  which  a  man 
can  earn  his  bread." 

Race  prejudice  is  an  ugly  factor  In  Ameri- 
can life.  Nevertheless  it  Is  a  real  factor  and 
needs  to  be  faced.  The  F.  E.  P.  O.  did  not 
create  race  prejudice — as  some  of  its  critics 
have  irresponsibly  suggested.  It  is  simply  a 
mechanism  for  counteracting  the  effects  of 
race  prejudice  in  the  economic  sphere.  As 
such,  it  performs  a  service  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  freedom  of  minority  groups 
and  Invaluable  to  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  as  a  whole. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  the 
P.  E.  P.  C.  has  done  much  to  integrate  the 
skills  and  energies  of  minority  elements  into 
our  production  program.  We  should  have 
had  fewer  tanks  and  planes  and  landing  ships 
for  D-day  if  workers  had  been  barred  from 
industry  through  discrimination.  In  the 
coiirse  of  the  past  10  months  the  F.  E.  P.  C. 
has  ended  26  work  stoppages  in  vital  produc- 
tion fields  which  had  their  origin  in  imfalr 
employment  practices;  three  of  them  were 
serious  strikes  in  the  steel  industry.  Its  or- 
derly, understanding  approach  to  labor  prob- 
lems of  this  nature  will  be  needed  more  than 
ever  when  we  encounter  the  problems  of  de- 
mobilization and  reconversion.    For  In  this 
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period  diaqiinlnatlon  oan  create  chaos.  If 
whole  clasMs  of  men  are  denied  an  of^MT- 
tunlty  to  earn  a  living  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  they  will  beconie  desperate  and 
dangenms. 

The  House  has  voted  an  appropriation  of 
half  a  million  doUara  to  carry  on  the 
F.  K.  p.  C.'s  work.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  deepite  an  unfavorable  sub- 
committee report,  has  recommended  the  ap- 
proval of  this  sum.  Today  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  begin  dlaeuaslon  of  It.  We  hope 
that  the  discussion  will  be  concerned  with 
the  real  Issue — not  with  bugbears  conjured 
up  to  obfiiscate  it.  We  cannot  deny  to  cltl- 
•ens  of  the  United  States  equality  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 


Haven  for  Eorope's  Refagees 


EITTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  Msw  Tonc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI  RESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  IS,  1944 

Mr,  DICKSTEIN.  ifc".  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«cord 
I  include  the  following  editorials: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jtme 
11.  19441 

BAVSN  rOS  EUSOFZ  8  airUQXSS 

The  President's  preae  conference  statement 
on  the  rescue  of  refugees  from  Nazi  Europe 
brings  some  encouraging  news.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  transler  to  a  temporary 
haven  at  Fort  Ontario,  N  Y..  of  a  thousand 
refugees  from  oTercrowded  campe  in  southern 
Italy  means  that  this  country  is  undertaking 
at  once  Its  share  of  respoiu  IbUlty  for  refugees' 
care.  The  fact  that  camps  in  Italy  are  over- 
crowded means  that  tens  of  thousands  are 
escaping.  The  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Admlnistnitlon  supplement- 
ing the  President's  news,  reports  that  since 
May  1  six  refugee  centers  in  the  Middle  East 
have  t)een  housing  40.500  Greeks  and  Yugo- 
slavs, mostly  women  and  children,  and  that 
the  number  U  expected  to  swell  to  64,000 
soon.  These  centers  are  to  be  expanded  and 
new  ones  built. 

The  President  Indicated  that  a  workable 
escape  route  is  that  through  Yugoslavia  to 
Italy — 1,800  came  out  of  Yxigoelavia  last 
week.  This  infl\u  taxes  facilities  in  south- 
ern Italy  and  threatens  to  hamper  military 
activities.  Other  Medlten-anean  havens  take 
acme,  but  the  overflow,  apparently,  is  great 
enough  to  warrant  the  traasler  of  a  thousand 
Immediately  to  this  country. 

The  thousand  will  be  admitted  outside  the 
regular  immigration  procedure  and  given 
haven  here  'or  the  duration.  "It  is  contem- 
plated that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  wUl 
be  returned  to  their  homelands,"  the  Presi- 
dent wrote.  The  War  Dep;u^ment  Is  to  equip 
Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswegj.  to  receive  them, 
to  arrange  their  transportation  from  jKJrt 
to  camp  and  take  the  netessary  precautions 
to  see  that  they  remain  ir  camp.  The  camp 
will  be  administered  by  t  tie  War  Relocation 
Board;  it  will  be  financed  with  funds  pooled 
fran  various  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  foreign  relief,  suppl  smented,  if  neces- 
sary, from  the  President's  emergence  funds. 

This  news  of  the  escape  of  driven  and 
persecuted  peoples,  with  its  import  of  new 
hope  and  new  heart  for  thousands,  la  a 
poignant  preface  to  the  coming  liberation 
of  millions  like  them  aa  the  armies  of  free- 
dom batter  through  the  wcJls  arotmd  forti 
Eiirope. 


(From  the  Mew  York  Tlmea  of  June  10,  19441 


We  beliere  that  there  wlU  be  prompt  axMl 
generoiu  approval  of  the  President's  plan  to 
establish  at  Fort  Ontario,  near  Oswego,  a 
temporary  haven  for  refugees  who  may  escape 
from  the  European  nations  which  are  still 
under  Hitler's  domination.  There  U  nothing 
in  this  proposal  that  seeks  to  evade  the  Im- 
migration laws  or  to  dtaturb  existing  quotas. 
It  Is  planned  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
approximately  a  thousand  persons.  This  Is 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  great  mass  of 
homeless  and  helpless  people  of  many  faiths 
and  many  races  who  have  been  victims  of  the 
Nasi  terror.  We  hope,  oiirselves.  that  more 
than  a  mere  thovisand  can  be  sheltered  tmder 
an  expansion  of  the  present  program.  But 
neither  tboee  who  come  now  nor  the  others 
who  may  be  enabled  to  come  later  will  come 
aa  permarent  residents  of  this  country,  in 
excess  of  the  Inunlgratlon  quotas.  They  will 
come  merely  on  a  temporary  basis — as  war 
prisoners  come,  in  fact,  or  as  goods  in  crates 
are  permitted  to  enter  our  free  ports,  with- 
out payment  of  customs,  if  they  are  simply 
in  transit  from  one  foreign  cotmtry  to  an- 
other. All  that  the  plan  involves  is  an 
overnight  shelter,  so  to  speak,  untU  it  becomes 
poasible  either  to  return  these  distressed  peo- 
ple to  their  native  lands  or  to  find  perma- 
nent homes  for  them  elsewhere. 

This  is  all  that  the  plan  Involves,  but  it  Is 
enough  to  be  helpful.  For  it  will  encourage 
other  nations  to  take  similar  stepe  and,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  generally  adopted.  It 
will  remove  one  of  the  greet  barriers — a  lack 
of  places  of  even  temporary  refuge — which 
have  been  blocking  the  escape  of  Hitler's  vic- 
tims. This  la  a  work  of  mercy.  The  Presi- 
dent believes  it  Important  that  the  United 
States  should  share  in  it.  not  through  words 
but  throtigh  deeds.  Every  warm-hearted 
American  will  agree  with  him  and  approve  his 
action. 

The  plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  unre- 
stricted and  uncontrolled  immigration.  It 
is  simply  a  proposal  to  save  the  lives  of  inno- 
cent people. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  11, 1944] 

ntES   POETS 

That  the  President  has  adopted  the  Idea, 
first  bruited  by  Mr.  Samuel  Grafton,  of  free 
ports  for  the  detention  and  care  of  refugees 
from  war-torn  Europe  is  cause  for  gratifica- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  plan  Is  to  make  it 
poasible  to  grant  asylum  to  refugee^  without 
admitting  them  to  the  cotmtry  under  the 
Immigration  regtUatlons.  The  analogy  for 
this  procedure  is  the  arrangement  whereby 
goods  In  international  trade,  not  intended 
for  import  to  this  country,  can  be  held  in 
storage,  duty-free,  untU  they  can  be  trans- 
Bhipped  to  their  ultimate  destination.  But 
the  opening  of  our  doors  to  only  1,000,  to  be 
put  Into  a  single  camp.  Is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  needs.  Senator 
Gnxrm  and  several  llke-mlnded  Senators 
feel  that  we  can  do  more.  Of  course  we  can, 
and  the  resolution  bearing  the  name  of  the 
hximanitarian  lowan.  which  will  come  before 
the  Senate  Wedneeday,  will  give  the  Senators 
a  chance  to  say  so.  The  resolution  ^wouldn't 
Involve  the  assumption  of  any  responsibility 
that  could  be  called  a  burden.  In  author- 
izing the  setting  up  of  rescue  camps  where 
entries,  selected  by  the  War  Refugee  Board. 
would  be  given  temporary  sanctuary,  it 
merely  enables  us  to  do  our  part,  along  with 
other  nations,  in  shielding  a  sizable  segment 
of  humanity  from  the  defeat-crazed  excesses 
of  Nazi  butchers. 

The  proudest  tradition  any  country  can 
boast  Is  that  It  is  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  persecuted.  Half  a  dozen  countries 
are  still  Jealous  of  that  honor.  France  was 
a  notable  example  till  she  was  seized  by  the 
barbarians  to  whose  victims  she  used  to  give 


■Qch  sympathetic  aanetoary.  Sweden  and 
Swltaerland  have  construed  their  neutrality 
aa  a  mandate  to  succor  the  hunted  from 
other  nations.  Hungary,  till  she  was  over- 
run, was  hospitable  to  the  Jews  fleeing  from 
Germany.  Our  country,  which  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  persecuted  of  other  lands,  has 
done  what  it  cotild  within  the  restrictions  of 
the  immigration  statutes  and  has  a  right  to 
a  top  place  among  the  world's  asylums. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  been  as  selective  as 
we  should.  Stories  come  to  one's  ears  from 
time  to  time  of  troublemakers  in  our  midst, 
and  one  wonders  how  in  the  worid  they  got 
their  visas.  Then  there  is  a  horde  of  rich 
foreign  parasites  In  New  York  who  are  Intent 
only  on  keeping  out  of  harm's  way.  In  their 
place  one  would  have  liked  to  see  in  this 
country  many  worthy  folk  of  professional 
and  other  attainments  who  would  have  been 
useful  additions  to  the  American  population. 
Many  of  them  soiight  but  couldn't  get  ad- 
mission. Some  of  them  perforce  have  had 
to  work  for  collaborationist  governments.  It 
is  strange  that  we  use  so  much  talent  in  the 
precliisive  buying  of  materials  and  so  little 
on  the  preclusive  acquirement  of  people. 

The  Gillette  resolution  is  a  belated  attempt 
to  recognize  the  responsibiUtles  and  acknowl- 
edge the  sympathies  of  a  great  people  for  the 
victims  of  furor  teutonicus.  The  policy  It 
seeks  to  promote  is  national.  But  the  oppor- 
ttmity  is  continental,  and  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  get  the  other  republics  of  this 
hemisphere  to  Join  in  establishing  a  system 
of  free  ports  for  the  people  who.  after  suffer- 
ing dreadful  tribulations,  are  now  in  peril  of 
massacre  at  the  hands  of  our  bestial  enemy. 


Tke  QoakrooM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  XAIfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTA'nVBS 
Thursday,  June  IS,  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fifth  bond  drive  opens  with  two  real 
bangs. 

All  know  that  every  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure hinders  the  war  effort. 

Out  in  the  country,  people  do  not  all 
have  running  water  or  furnaces,  but  they 
are  free  from  C.  I.  O.  leaders  and  Com- 
munists yet.  thank  goodness. 

A  mockingbird  in  the  giant  shrubbery 
by  the  House  entrance,  sings  thrillingly 
each  morning  since  the  invasion,  as  the 
Members  entsr — a  messenger  of  victory 
and  cheer. 

Greater  care  by  women  and  children 
to  protect  themselves  from  danger  while 
helping  out  with  farm  machinery  is  im- 
perative. The  weekly  papers  indicate 
numerous  accidents. 

Lawrence  Cox.  6  foot  4.  superintendent 
of  Lake  Shawnee.  Topeka,  resigns  to 
become  again  a  Baptist  preacher,  in 
MiasourL  We  wish  you,  Larry,  the  con- 
tinuous overflow  there  you  have  been 
experiencing. 

On  Flag  Day  b  Member  said  before  the 
House,  "This  is  United  Nations  Day."  It 
used  to  be  the  birthday  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes— the  Red,  White,  and  Blue— Old 
Olory,  and  it  is  yet.  He  Just  does  not 
know. 

Men  and  women  are  most  interesting. 
The  unfolding  of  the  activities  and  the 
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RblUUM  of  colle«fues.  especially  the 
newer  Members,  Is  ft  fascinating  expe- 
rience to  observe.  Wish  I  dared  to  par- 
tlciilarlze. 

An  editorial  here  this  morning  praised 
Undbergh  for  recent  research  in  strato- 
sphere flying  and  on  Imparting  It  to 
Nimlu's  men.  This  afternoon  Japan  is 
bombed  from  30.000  feet.  Could  it  be 
that  Charley  leads  again? 

Mr.  Brownlee.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  price  in  O.  P.  A.,  admits  he  was  draw- 
ing a  salary  of  $125,000  when  he  assumed 
his  present  duties  of  holding  everybody 
down.  At  Harvard  he  was  a  coxswain, 
the  little  man  who  steered  the  shell  and 
shouted  the  ceilings  to  the  crew. 


of 


Onr  Forcifii  Poticj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

or  NCW  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  IS.  1944 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  concur  with  Governor  Dewey  in  his 
remarks  made  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Governors  on  May  29.  He 
said  in  part: 

We  mti«t  not  again  alt  on  the  side  lines  aa 
■MtobMnwn  or  commentators  while  future 
kalsacs  and  fuehrers  and  war  lords  grow 
•tronger  and  perfect  their  plans  for 
lion. 


Enlarging  upon  that  expression,  it  is 
my  own  opinion  on  the  future  poUcy  of 
foreign  affairs  that  we  must  concede  that 
If  there  is  one  lesson  which  the  American 
people  have  learned  from  this  war.  it  is 
that  isolationism,  or  to  use  the  current 
term,  nationalism,  breeds  world  wars. 
America  can  no  more  escape  involve- 
ment in  a  world-wide  war  than  she  can 
escape  being  Involved  in  a  world-wide 
•OODomlc  depression.  The  time  has 
PMied  when  nations  can  live  in  and  by 
themselves.  Like  an  epidemic  of  dis- 
etae,  war  and  economic  depression  know 
no  boundary  lines. 

In  the  process  of  winning  the  war.  we 
must  not  neglect  the  means  to  make  the 
dearly  won  victory  a  permanent  one. 
This  can  only  be  done  through  American 
participation  with  other  nations  in  the 
field  of  international  relations.  Only 
through  such  International  cooperation 
can  incipient  aggression  be  crushed. 

Out  of  this  war  la  coming  some  sort  of 
a  coundJ  of  nations.  Such  a  council  will 
be  formed  for  the  double  purpose  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  future  wars  and  also  to  do  away 
with  the  barriers  which  prevent  trade  as 
between  nations  and  to  establish  sound 
monetary  standards. 

X  firmly  believe  that  this  can  be  the 
war  to  end  aU  wars  U  the  American  peo- 
ple appreciate  that  the  only  guaranty 
acalnst  future  war  is  to  cooperate  freely 
with  other  liberty-loving  nations  to  pre- 
V^t  the  arising  of  conditions  which  pro- 
Bilo  war.  I  earnestly  favor  such  co- 
operation and  will  lend  my  support  in 


the   House 
movement 
role  for  the  Unl 
world. 


Representatives  to  any 
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Bin  To  Create  Post-War 
for  Small  Business 


EXTENSIDN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

(  F  MISaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUS; :  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdiy,  June  15,  1944 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  cre- 
post-war  opportunity  by 
encouraging  thje  establishment  of  small 
businesses.  Tliis  objective  must  chal- 
,ion  of  this  Congress. 

In  contrast  o  many  proposals  which 
provide  supervision  and  governmental 
wet-nursing,  it  Is  bill  would  help  the  am- 
bitious Americi  n  who  wants  to  start  a 
3y  eliminating  the  Initial 
Federal  hobbles.  This  bill  would  give 
him  a  period  4'  freedom  from  Federal 
security  payments  to  get 
Iflrmly  established. 

There  are  t'l^o  great  benefits  of  this 
proposal.  The  first  is  that  its  passage 
would  result  in  many  more  small  con- 
cerns being  sti  rted  because  of  the  en- 
couragement a  forded  by  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  S  fondly,  the  infant- mor- 
tality rate  amc  ng  these  new  small  busi- 
nesses would  ts  much  lower  because  of 
the  tax  advan  ;ages  and  lessened  over- 
head resulting  from  this  freedom  from 
expensive  govei  nmental  red  tape  and  tax 
burdens. 

Perhaps  the  nerlt  of  this  proposal  can 
best  be  demonrtrated  by  an  illustration. 
Two  G.  I.  Joes  are  discharged  from  the 
Army.  They  \  ant  to  start  an  electrical 
service  and  rep  lir  shop.  They  have  con- 
siderable abilit^^  along  this  line,  gained 
from  tl^pir  Anr  y  training. 

With  their  ( Ischarge  pay  and  a  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights  oan— which,  incidentally, 
they  could  obtiin  more  readily  because 
of  the  tax  exen  ptions  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide, they  decit  e  to  open  up  an  electrical 
shop.  This  bll  would  provide  that  their 
fledgling  busin  !ss  would  have  approxi- 
mately 3  years  x)  get  on  a  profitable  and 
paying  basis  )efore  the  tax  collector 
could  get  in  their  cash  box. 

This  bill  woiad  enable  the  two  O.  I. 
Joes  to  get  stirted  without  hiring  an 
expensive  accointant  to  keep  track  of 
social  security  i  nd  other  payments  to  the 
Government.  Likewise,  it  eliminates 
from  the  initia  burdens  of  the  shop  the 
hiring  of  exper  slve  legal  advice  to  avoid 
conflict  with  tix  collectors. 

The  problem)  of  starting  a  business 
are  always  dlfB(  ult.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  any  enterprise  the  cash  outgo 
Is  large  and  tti>  cash  income  is  usually 
small.  This  bll  would  give  the  new  busi- 
ness a  fair  cliance  to  get  under  way 
and  perhaps  a(  cumulate  a  small  reserve 
before  it  is  sub.  ect  to  Federal  collections. 

The  bill  as  in  roduced  contains  a  num- 
ber of  safety    )roTl>ions  to  prevent  iti 


abuse.    Among  the  protective  clauses  are 
the  following: 
The  act  shall  not  apply— 

(a)  When  the  Invested  capital  ex- 
ceeds $100,000;  or 

(b)  When  salaries,  bonuses,  or  other 
remuneration  are  paid  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees not  legitimately  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  the  enterprise;  or 

(c)  When  the  control  of  the  enter- 
prise is  held,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
another  enterprise;  or 

(d)  When  the  enterprise  claiming  ex- 
emption is  the  outgrowth  of,  or  takes 
over  the  assets  or  business  of,  an  existing 
business:  or 

(e)  When  the  company  pays  over  6 
percent  return  in  cash  or  stock  on  capi- 
tal or  borrowed  funds. 

It  is  possible  that  other  clauses  limit- 
ing the  application  of  this  act  should  be 
added  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  its  ad- 
vantages. As  introduced,  however,  the 
bill  provides  genuine  help  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  businessmen  who 
would  like  to  start  a  new  enterprise  In 
this  difficult  period.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  is  vitally  necessary  if  the  birth  rate 
of  new  small  business,  now  at  the  van- 
ishing point,  is  to  be  increased,  and  a 
healthy  economic  situation  restored. 

The  small  businessman,  making  up  the 
bulk  of  the  middle  classes  of  America,  is 
an  indispensable  man  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Republic.  This  legislation  or 
legislation  with  similar  provisions  must 
be  passed  if  this  Congress  is  to  give  sub- 
stance to  Its  announced  intention  of  re- 
storing opportunity  for  small  business  in 
America. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  can  well  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses,  employing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers.  Likewise,  such  legis- 
lation will  tend  to  offset  the  trend  to- 
ward centralization  of  economic  power, 
as  new  small  business  finds  an  opportu- 
nity to  compete  on  something  approach- 
ing equal  terms  with  large  existing 
economic  units. 

All  the  veterans'  legislation  passed  by 
this  Congress  will  have  little  permanent 
value  unless  economic  opportim!ty  is  re- 
stored. If  present  G.  I.  legislation  is  to 
be  of  long-term  benefit,  private  enter- 
prise must  be  revitalized.  The  people  of 
America  and  the  boys  on  the  battlefield 
recognize  this  vital  fact.  It  is  up  to  this 
Congress  to  face  the  problem  forth- 
rightly  and  constructively— now. 


Honsinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THK  HOU8I  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

.     Thursday.  June  15.  1944 

Mr,  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  members  of  Local  No.  21, 
United  Federal  Workers  of  America, 
C.  L  O.,  New  York  City; 


Whereas  38  percent  of  tbe  population  of 
Hew  York  City  live  in  tubetandard  homes; 
•nd 

Whereas  child  care  <nd  other  community 
facilities  are  not  avails  :3le  to  all  those  need- 
ing them:  Be  it 

Resolx>ed,  That  Local  21,  United  Federal 
Workers  of  America,  C.  I.  O.,  New  York  City, 
favors  a  minimum  poit-war  ;ow-rent  slum 
clearance  bousing  prog-am  of  at  least  20.000 
homes  per  year  for  25  years  as  being  Immedi- 
ately necessary  for  New  York  City;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  all  hc>me8  should  be  related 
to  an  Inclusive  city  plan  so  that  they  will 
have  easy  access  to  necessary  community  fa- 
cilities such  as  schools,  stores,  chxirchee, 
parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  centers,  and 
transportation:  be  It  further 

Beiolved.  That  the  mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  preside  at  of  the  city  council 
of  New  York,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Hoxislng  Avithority  be  notified  of 
this  resolution  and  be  requested  to  support 
this  program:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Representative  from 
New  York  City  and  tlie  Senators  from  New 
York  State  to  the  Unlt<»o  States  Congress,  and 
Senator  Walteb  F.  Obobgk,  chairman.  Special 
Poet-War  Economic  E>ollcy  and  Planning 
Committee,  and  Representative  Fam  O. 
Lamham.  chairman.  Public  BuUdlngs  and 
Oroimds  Committee,  te  notified  of  this  reso- 
lution and  be  asked  to  support  necessary 
legislation  to  make  this  program  a  reality. 


C#pt  Maurice  Britt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKKAMSAB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BXPRSSENTATTVSS 

Thursday.  June  15.  1944 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  ^agedy  of  war  came  home  to  my 
alma  mater  and  that  of  three  of  my 
colleagues  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Cravkns, 
Mr.  Qathinos,  and  Mr.  FuLsaiGRT.  On 
the  University  of  Arkansas  campus,  the 
Congressional  Mediil  of  Honor  was  pre- 
sented to  one  whose  heroic  exploits  in 
Italy  a  few  months  ago  were  heralded 
throughout  the  world,  and  who  returns 
now  to  his  mother,  bis  wife,  his  friends, 
handicapped  in  body  but  Just  as  stalwart 
in  spirit  as  when  he  sparked  the  Razor- 
back  football  teams  from  his  position  at 
«nd. 

My  reference  is  to  Capt.  Maurice  Britt, 
At  the  University  of  Arkansas,  his  Jour- 
nalism teacher  was  W.  J.  Lemke,  for 
whom  all  students  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  develop  an  attachment  which 
extends  far  beyond  the  campus  botm- 
daries  and  their  classroom  years. 

It  was  Mr.  Lemke's  idea  that  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Britt  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises.  He  maintains 
contact  with  his  erstwhile  students 
through  what  be  calls  the  Journalism 
News  Letter,  the  sixty-first  issue  of 
which,  dated  June  9,  gives  a  poignant 
account  of  tbe  ceremonies — an  account 
which  I  confess  filled  my  eyes  with  tears 
and  my  heart  with  resolve  to  contribute 
my  bit.  small  though  it  may  be,  toward 


saving  future  generations  of  our  youth 
from  such  terrible  sacrifice. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Lemke's  News  Letter 
to  the  University  Journalism  alumni: 

Dkab  Oano:  Purpose  of  today's  letter  is  to 
give  you  a  report  on  commencement.  The 
big  event,  of  course,  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Capt. 
Maurice  "Foot&le"  Britt,  U.  A.  joiunallsm 
grad.     •     •     • 

The  Britt  party  arrived  by  Army  plane 
8\inday  afternoon.  "Footsie"  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  Nancy,  his  mother,  medi- 
cal attendants,  and  public  relations  officers. 
They  stayed  In  Fayettevllle  untU  Tuesday 
morning,  when  they  went  to  Fort  Smith  for 
a  reception  there  In  Brltt's  honor.  From  Fort 
Smith  "Footsie"  returned  to  Atlanta,  where 
he  Is  a  patient  in  Lawson  General  Hospital. 
My  first  glimpse  of  Maxirlce  was  at  an  Infor- 
mal reception  Sunday  night  at  the  home  of 
Johnnie  Porter.  The  last  time  1  had  seen 
him  was  when  he  got  his  journalism  A.  B. 
In  June  1941. 

My  first  Impression  Simday  night  was 
"Footsie"  hadn't  changed  a  bit.  He  had  the 
same  shy  smile  and  quiet  manner  of  speaking 
that  I  remembered  from  his  classroom  days. 
Although  his  right  sleeve  Is  empty  and  his 
broken  foot  encased  In  a  cast  and  his  body 
covered  with  shrapnel  scars,  his  morale  is 
excellent  and  his  spirits  high.  He  looks 
swell.  The  enemy  maimed  him  but  they 
never  dented  the  courageoxis  good  nature 
that  Is  characteristic  not  only  of  Britt  but  of 
all  American  youth  both  on  the  gridiron 
and  on  the  battlefield. 

I  was  hoping  I'd  get  a  chance  to  talk  with 
"Footsie"  alone  but  they  kept  him  on  the 
go  constantly  and  I  never  got  the  oppor- 
tunity. Anyway,  that  conversution  can  wait. 
He  did  tell  me  that  he  got  a  kick  out  of  the 
News  Letter  in  which  I  told  about  his  mak- 
ing a  D  grade  In  one  of  the  joximallsm 
courses.  He  rattled  off  some  of  the  big  words 
we  had  in  that  class  (critical  writing)  and 
said  he  still  dldht  know  what  they  mean. 
The  university  had  asked  me  to  get  some 
"Britt  day"  pictures,  so  I  and  the  Speed 
Graphic  were  trailing  "Footsie"  all  day.  I 
shot  him  early  In  the  morning  at  the  Delta 
Gamma  breakfast  and  noticed  that  he  didn't 
have  any  trouble  handling  tbe  food  with  his 
lett  hand.  He  gets  his  artificial  arm  next 
week  and  will  qiend  several  months  *  earning 
to  use  It. 

At  noon  I  shot  pictures  of  the  alumni 
luncheon  where  "Footsie"  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  speaker's  table  flanked  by  several  gen- 
erals, th^  Oovemor  of  the  State,  a  number  of 
"big  shot"  financiers,  and  other  celebrities. 
Brltt's  wife  and  mother  were  seated  directly 
across  the  table  from  him.  And  speaking  of 
his  mother— abe  explains  a  lot  of  things 
about  why  and  how  this  lad  from  Lonoke 
fought  through  to  the  top.  She's  a  real 
American  mother.  At  the  luncheon.  Brltt's 
former  high-school  principal  and  coach  In- 
troduced him  and  In  his  Introduction  paid 
a  grand  tribute  to  Brltt's  mother. 

At  6 :  30  that  evening  I  stUl  had  the  camera 
pointed  at  "Footsie."  This  time  It  was  at  a 
dinner  at  his  fraternity  hoxise.  The  Sigma 
Chls  had  rotinded  up  a  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  alumni,  including  Captain  Britt.  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  G.  Rlllman,  Congressman  Bill 
Fulbrlght  and  many  others.  I  noticed  sev- 
eral men  in  imlform  wbom  I  knew:  Oapt. 
James  Woods,  of  Rogers.  Just  back  from  OS 
mlMloiis  over  Xurope  (his  brother  was  killed 
recently  on  his  first  mission):  Capt.  Patil 
Chambers,  returned  after  2  years  in  the  Aleu- 
tians: Lieutenant  Oliver,  with  ribbons  m- 
dlcatlng  service  m  both  Alaska  and  Italy: 
Lt.  Herbert  L  Thomas  Jr..  Just  back  from  the 
Pacific:  and  others. 

At  S  p.  m.  there  were  eloae  to  8,000  people 
in  Basorback  Stadium  to  see  the  ceremony 
in  which  Captain  Britt  received  the  Na- 
tion's hlfl^kset  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 


rve  talked  to  many  people  who  were  there 
and  the  conseusiis  Is  that  It  was  the  most 
Impreealve  ceremony  ever  held  here.    It  was 

a  stirring  sight  to  see  the  several  hundred 
men  of  the  Rainbow  Division  standing  In 
formation  on  the  football  field,  with  their 
colors  of  the  48  States  forming  a  semicircle 
behind  the  troope.  Captain  Britt.  General 
Collins  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  other  high 
ranking  ofScers,  State  and  university  officials 
occupied  seats  on  a  reviewing  etaxid  built  In 
front  of  the  west  stand.  At  3:30  Captain 
Britt  left  the  stand  and  walked  to  a  p>ositlon 
directly  In  front  of  the  stand.  The  band 
played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tanner  of  the  Forty-second 
Division  read  the  War  Department  order  and 
official  citation,  telling  of  the  action  which 
won  the  award  for  Captain  Britt.  WhUe  the 
Rainbow  Division's  band  played  the  Univer- 
sity's Alma  Mater,  General  Collins  and  Colo- 
nel Tanner  left  the  stand  and  took  their 
places  directly  in  front  of  Captata  Britt. 
The  general  paid  high  tribute  to  Captain 
Brltt's  bravery  and  placed  the  blue  ribbon 
with  the  Medal  of  Honor  around  the  Cap- 
tain's collar.  Britt  responded  In  a  clear  voice 
and  said  Just  exacty  the  right  thing — that 
he  was  accepting  the  honor  on  behalf  of  all 
tbe  men  at  war  today.  He  said  that  the  real 
heroes  are  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
In  the  war  and  those  who  are  on  the  battle- 
fronts  today.  After  the  presentation  Cap- 
tain Britt  and  General  Collins  'trooped  the 
line'  In  front  of  the  contingent  from  the 
Rainbow  DivlBlon  and  then  returned  to  the 
stand.    The  troops  passed  in  review. 

The  ceremony  was  covered  by  newsreel, 
radio,  and  press.  There  must  have  been  a 
hundred  photographers  out  there.  I've  been 
In  some  photo  Jams  In  my  day  but  nothing 
like  the  mob  that  shot  every  feature  of  the 
ceremony.  Britt  was  very  accommodating 
and  after  the  ceremony  he  posed  for  the 
cameramen  for  quite  a  while.  They  ahot  him 
kissing  his  wife,  hugging  his  mother,  grouped 
with  Coach  Rose  and  Razorback  football  play- 
ers, and  so  on.  I  didn't  stick  around  to  get 
any  posed  shots.  I'd  gotten  a  lump  In  my 
throat  when  the  band  played  the  alma  mater. 
Henry  Tovey's  great  hymn  has  never  been 
played  with  the  feeling  and  flnesee  that  the 
Rainbow  Division's  tiend  put  Into  It. 

It  was  a  cirremony  that  no  one  who  wit- 
nessed It  will  ever  forget.  It  was  a  big  day  for 
Footsie  and  he  deserved  it.  And  Jtist  for  the 
record,  I'd  like  to  say  that  it  was  my  idea  that 
the  medal  of  honw  be  presented  to  Footsie 
on  his  own  college  campus  and  before  his 
home  folks.  When  I  read  that  the  medal 
would  be  given  to  Britt  In  the  hospital  at 
Atlanta.  I  wrote  to  President  Harding  that 
It  might  be  possible  to  have  the  ceremony 
here,  where  folks  from  his  native  Carlisle, 
from  LonolEe  where  he  went  to  high  school, 
from  Fort  Smith  where  Nancy's  folks  live,  and 
the  alumni,  students,  and  townspeople  of 
Fayettevllle  cotdd  Join  In  pasrlng  tribute  to 
him.  Dr.  Harding  wrote  to  Washington  and 
got  the  ceremony  tnmsferred  here.  Maybe 
It's  Immodest  for  me  to  claim  any  credit,  but 
I  never  was  Icnown  for  my  modesty.  Anyway, 
I  want  a  share  of  Britt.  I  like  to  think  that 
there's  a  bit  of  me  in  every  student  who  was 
in  my  classes.  If  I  didn't  believe  that,  there 
wotildn't  be  any  sense  to  teaching  school. 

Gush  Fm  funny.  I  heard  the  commence- 
ment address,  not  much  of  It,  but  I  caught 
the  phrase  "private  enterprise"  occasionally. 
But  I  waant  reaUy  UstMilng.  I  was  sitting 
up  there  near  the  back  of  tbe  Greek  Theater, 
on  the  grass,  and  I  thought  of  Tom  Lincoln, 
BUI  RusmU.  and  Ned  Butler,  three  U.  A.  Jour- 
nalists who  went  out  in  flaming  crashes. 
Behind  me  stood  a  mother  whoee  youngest 
eon  had  Just  died  the  same  way.  I  turned 
arotmd  and  looked  at  her. 

At  the  alvimnl  limcheon  I  was  ^wt  as 
absent-minded.  They  were  Introdncing  the 
distinguished  visitors,  but  their  achlevMscnts 
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dldnt    register    with    me.    Because    I    was 
watching  the  rootln'  rubes  who  waited  on 
Uble.  with  their  white  silk  blouses  with  a 
naorlMKk  on  back  and  their  red  skirts.    In 
partteular.  I  was  watching  one  rootln'  rube, 
a  small  dark>balred  girl,  pretty  and  smart. 
Har  name  U  Lou  Alice  Wright.    She  was  in 
on*  of  flay  cla*cs.    She's  a  Junior.     She  wears 
*  wddiPf  ring,  but  her  husband  isn't  here. 
She  doeant  know  where  he  Is.     Two  years 
ago  last  month  Sgt.  Mack  Wright  balled  out 
at  a  stricken  bomber  over  Lae.  New  Guinea. 
Bla  psrachuta  was  saen  to  open.    They  could 
raeognlas  him  bacaose  he  always  wore  a  strip 
of  parachute  silk  around  his  neck  for  a  scarf. 
But  aobody  has  seen  him  since.    When  he 
had  been  missing  a  year  the  War  Department 
continued  to  carry  him  on  the  rolls  as  "miss- 
ing in  action."    Last  week  it  was  2  years. 
And  Lou  Alice  still  has  her  chlJi  out,  makes 
A  grades  In  her  studies,  carries  on. 
I  doot  know  why  I  feel  this  way.    Guess  it 
1  Brltt  saluting  with  his  left  hand. 


lafonnatioii  for  Sennceineii,  Veterans, 
and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Mtaaouai 

IN  THE  BOU8X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  IS.  1944 

Iff.    BENNETT    of    Missouri.      Mr. 

Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatives,  the  commit- 
tee charged  with  preparation  of  laws  for 
veterans  of  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2.  It 
has  often  come  to  my  attention  that 
many  of  those  now  in  the  service,  as 
well  as  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
frequently  do  not  get  all  the  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  about  them. 
TlJto  la  understandable  because  there  Is 
80  much  legislation  on  veterans  benefits 
It  Is  too  much  to  ask  the  busy  average 
citiaen  to  keep  abreast  of  It. 

I  have  had  many  inquiries  from  my  dis- 
trict for  an  outline  of  the  benefits  we  in 
Congress  have  made  available  to  the  serv- 
icemen, veterans,  and  their  dependents. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
liberal  with  those  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  their  country.    Our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  are  the  best  paid  and 
l)est  equipped  in  the  world.   Our  veterans 
and  their  dependents  receive  more  ade- 
quate care  than  any  others  in  the  world. 
This  is  a  field  In  which  our  Government 
has  taken  the  lead.    Much  needed  to  be 
done  remains  undone.   We'cannot  antici- 
pate at  this  time  all  the  requirements 
which  will  have  to  be  met.    We  do  not 
know  at  this  time  what  our  country  can 
afford  to  pay  in  full  settlement  of  its  ob- 
ligation to  veterans.   These  are  questions 
for  the  future.    I  am  proud  that  I  have 
had  an  acUve  part  and  a  special  respon- 
sibility as  a  member  of  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  Committee  in  pro- 
moting much  of  the  progressive  legisla- 
tion now  on  the  lawbooks  and  of  benefit 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents.    The 
country  owes  a  special  duty  to  help  read- 
Jurtthr  veteran  to  civilian  life  and,  as 
Preswent  AbitOiam  Lincoln  said,  "To  care 


That  is 


for  his  widow    ind  orphans, 
historic  Americj  n  policy. 

I  have  prepaied.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Veterans'  A<  ministration,  an  outline 
of  information  ndicatlng  the  kind  and 
amount  of  bem  fits  currently  available 
under  Federal  law,  the  qualifications 
therefor,  and  ho  v  to  proceed  to  get  them. 
In  this  outline  nonetary  benefits  based 
upon  service-C(  innected  disability  or 
death  are  refer  ed  to  as  compensation 
and  pension.  T1  te  reason  for  use  of  both 
terms  is  that,  under  existing  laws,  the 
servlce-connecte  1  monetary  benefits  for 
World  War  No.  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents are  ten  led  compensation,  while 
World  War  No.  2  service-connected  bene- 
fits are  termed  tension. 

I  repeat,  this  s  only  an  outline.  Any 
citizen  can  get  more  detailed  informa- 
tion from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  from  his  Coigressman  alxiut  these 
benefits.  The  cl  tlzens  of  the  Sixth  Mis- 
souri Congressio  lal  District,  which  I  rep- 
resent, can  conti  nue  to  get  help  on  their 
problems  by  addressing  their  Inquiries 
Congressman  Marion 
T.  BncNETT,  Ho|isc  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D. 

I  want  to  mak^  It  clear  that  while  this 
legislation  is  helpful,  the  greatest  l>ene- 
assure  the  serviceman, 
dependents,  is  to  pre- 
titution  of  the  United 
States  which  as  ures  freedom  of  enter- 
prise and  oppon  unity.  Under  our  form 
of  government  ^e  need  only  to  help  the 
himself.  A  free  and 
prosperous  people  at  peace  is  the  Amer- 
ican way.  The  xeatest  issue  before  the 
American  peoph  today  is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  \Xhat  will  the  boys  find 
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oxnxnri  or  Biwxnrs  roa  skhvicemen,  vtt- 

EEANS,  AND  THD  t  OXPZNDENTS  UI^DCX  EXIST- 
INO  LAW — COMP1  NSATION  AND  PENSION  rO« 
DISABIUTT  OB  OEi  TH 

Service-conne  ited    disability:    Under 
the   veterans   ri  gxUations    promulgated 
under  the   act    of  March   20.   1933,   as 
amended,  honori  ibly  discharged  veterans 
of  World  War  N ).  1  and  World  War  No. 
2  are  entitled  to  i  ompensation  or  pension 
for  disabilities  ii  curred  in  or  aggravated 
by  such  service  in  line  of  duty.    The 
rates  range  froi  i  |10  per  month  for  10 
percent   disabili  y  to  $100   per  month 
for  total  disabi  ity.    Special  rates  are 
payable  for  specific  losses,  such  as  hand, 
foot,  or  eye.  blin  iness,  and  so  forth,  the 
highest    rate    b<ing    $250    per    month. 
While  the  World  tVar  No.  2  veterans  were 
entitled  to  these  rates  following  the  act 
of  December  19,  1941,  they  were  placed 
on  complete  par  ty  under  the  veterans 
regulations  by  tl  e  act  of  July  13,  1943, 
Public    Law    No.    144.    Seventy-eighth 
Congress,    with    reference    to    the    re- 
quirements gove-ning  proof  of  service 
connection  of  dis  ability.    The  latter  act 
also  liberalized  t  le  regulation  concern- 
ing the  presump  ion  of  soundness  upon 
entry  into  servii  e.    Under  Public  Law 
No.   312,  Seventy -eighth   Congress,   ap- 
proved    May     2'.     1944,    the    monthly 
rates  of  compenation  or  pension  pay- 
able to  veterans  c  f  World  War  No.  1  and 
World  War  No.  2,  including  veterans  en- 
titled to  wartime  rates  based  upon  serv- 
ice on  or  after  £  eptember  16,  1940,  for 


service-incurred  disability,  not  including 
special  awards  and  allowances  fixed  by 
law.  were  increased  by  15  percent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion, reserve  oflBcers  called  to  active  duty 
and  officers  appointed  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  regulations  pertaining  to 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Es- 
tablishment, are  retired  by  the  War  De- 
partment, certified  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  their  retired  pay  equal 
to  75  percent  of  their  base  pay  is  paid 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  olit  of 
the  pension  appropriation.  ' 

Nonservice-connected  disability:  Un- 
der Public  Law  No.  313,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944,  the 
rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and  total 
nonservice-connected  disability,  applica- 
ble to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  and  World  War 
No.  1.  was  increased  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month  with  an  increase  to  $60  per  month 
where  such  veterans  have  been  rated 
permanent  and  total  and  In  receipt  of 
pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10 
years,  or  reach  the  age  of  65  and  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  This 
act  also  provides  that  the  above  pension 
for  non-service-connected  disability 
shall  apply  to  veterans  of  both  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 

Service-connected  death:  The  rates  of 
compensation  or  pension  for  widows, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  based  upon  death  in  service,  or 
service-connected  death,  are  as  follows: 

widow,  no  child $0O 

Widow,  1  chUd  (with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional child) 65 

No  widow,  but  1  child 2S 

No  widow,  but  a  children  (with  «10  for 
each  ar-dltlonal  child,  the  total  not  to 

exceed  HOC) -...—__-     88 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

Each . .._     25 

Or  1  only 45 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
July  13.  1943,  and  constitute  a  material 
liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

Non-service-connected  death:  The 
widow,  child,  or  children,  of  any  deceased 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or  World 
War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  following 
rates  of  compensation  if  the  veteran  at 
the  time  of  death  from  a  non -service- 
connected  cause  had  a  disability  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  such  war  service. 

widow  but  no  child $33 

Widow  and  1  child  (with  15  for' each 

additional  child) 43 

No  widow  but  1  child l."""Illl    18 

No  widow  but  2  children   (eqiuiilydir 

vlded) 27 

No  widow  but  3  children   (equaLV  di- 
vided)     86 

with  t4  for  each  additional  child  (tha 
total  amount  to  be  equaUy  divided). 

Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 
of  $64  in  any  one  case. 

Public  Law  No.  312,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  act  of  May  27.  1944,  Increased 
the  rates  to  the  above  amoimts  and  also 
Included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans. 
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Claims  and  effective  date  of  awards: 
Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mil- 
-fitary  01  naval  service  transferred  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  and 
except  in  cases  of  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged for  disability  whose  claims,  with 
essential  service  and  medical  records,  are 
forwarded  to  area  offices  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  applicant  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  upon 
inquiry  addressed  to  any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  or  regional  office, 
or  to  the  local  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  or  of  a  veterans' 
service  organization. 

Under  interagency  agreement  a  per- 
son who  is  to  be  discharged  from  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  is  in  need  of  fur- 
ther hospital  care,  prior  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
afford  him  opportunity  to  file  all  neces- 
sary claims,  supply  necessary  clinical 
and  service  data  and  to  send  the  veteran 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
designated  to  receive  him.  (Cf.  A.  R. 
615-360.  change  No.  4,  AprU  16.  1943.) 
If  the  disabled  person  is  insane  or  in- 
competent, the  manager  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  will  file  all  neces- 
sary claims  for  him. 

Upon  death  In  service,  the  service  de- 
partment notifies  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  claims  forms,  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  all  known  dependents. 

Groups  pot«itlally  eligible  for  pen- 
sions: All  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
members  of  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when 
ordered  to  active  service  with  the  Army 
or  Navy  or  as  to  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  while  serving  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  or 
in  Alaska,  and  as  to  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  when  assigned  during  present  war 
to  duty  on  business  of  War  or  Navy  De- 
partments in  areas  outside  continental 
United  States  or  in  Alaska  or  coastal 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  determined 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  be 
of  immediate  military  hazard,  art  poten- 
tially eligible  for  pensions. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps 
was  not  in  the  active  service;  and,  wlule 
the  several  Women's  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  originally  were  in  the  active  serv- 
ice, they  were  by  statute  precluded  from 
pension  eligibility;  in  lieu  thereof,  being 
subject  to  laws  pertaining  to  employees' 
compensation.  Legislation  was  subse- 
quently enacted  making  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of 
the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
components  eligible  potentially  for  pen- 
sion benefits — Public  Law  110,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1943; 
Public  Law  183,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
approved  November  8,  1943;  and  Public 
Law  214,  approved  December  23,  1943. 

Awards  to  date:  Pension  payments  to 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  their 
dependents  total  $37,760,572.78  through 
March  1944.  In  addition,  retired  pay 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty  and 
officers  appointed  in  the  Army  of  the 


United  SUtes,  totaled  $1,020,137.33  from 

July  1,  1942,  through  March  31,  1944. 

Disbursements  for  the  reUef  of  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  and  their  dependents 
from  1918  through  March  1944  for  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  or  pen- 
sion, service  connected  and  nonservice 
connected,  totaled  $5,007,029,954.54  In 
addition,  disbursements  for  World  War 
No.  1  Emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
through  March  31, 1944,  totaled  $84,889.- 
697.63.  Our  older  veterans  are  not  being 
forgotten  just  because  there  is  a  new  and 
larger  crop,  as  these  figures  prove. 

MEDICAL    AND    HOSPITAL    CAES,    PSOSTHCTIC 
An>LIANCES,  AND  DOMICIU.'.KT  CABE 

Eligibility  is  extended  to  any  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2 
honorably  discharged,  having  a  service- 
connected  disability  requiring  such  care, 
treatment,  or  appliance,  or  one  who  was 
discharged  for  disability  and  not  dis- 
honorably; also  one  not  dishonorably 
discharged,  who  is  unable  to  defray  his 
expenses,  has  tuberculosis  or  a  neuro- 
psychiatric  ailment  or  disability  which 
requires  hospital  care. 

Dependent  upon  availability  of  facili- 
ties, eligibility  includes  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  or  defect,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  such  care  and  is  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  therefor — ^regard- 
less of  whether  the  disability,  disease,  or 
defect  was  due  to  service. 

The  service  groups  included  are  all 
components  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  the  respective  Women's  Reserves 
thereof,  and  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  and  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
under  the  conditions  stated  for  pension 
purposes. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  main- 
tains 94  facilities  and  has  contract  facili- 
ties with  a  total  of  92,019  beds,  distrib- 
uted as  follows  (as  of  March  23,  1944) : 

Tuberculoela . . ._     6, 212 

Neuropsychlatric . .  89, 417 

General  medical  and  surgical— ,...h—  25,  658 

DomlcUlary _ 16, 117 

Contract — other  goremmental .    4, 227 

State  and  private... S88 

Total. .^ 92. 019 

Diagnostic  centers,  with  expert  spe- 
cialists available,  are  maintained  at 
Hines.  Chicago,  III.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Mount  Alto,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Cancer  clinics:  Bronx,  N.  Y.; 
Hines.  Chicago,  HI.;  Mount  Alto.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Portland, 
Greg.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  present  building  program  will  raise 
this  total  to  more  than  100,000  beds.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  anticipates  an 
eventual  need  of  300,000  beds  to  enable 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  of  prior 
wars  to  receive  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  to  the  same  extent  as  is  now  pro- 
vided. However,  this  estimated  maxi- 
mum should  not  be  needed  until  long 
after  the  war  or  require  the  eventual  ad- 
ditional construction  of  more  than 
100,000  beds,  since  there  will  be,  under 
present  plans,  100,000  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  it  should  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  same  number  from  the  Army 


and  Navy  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

Claims:  Any  person  who  is  to  be  dis- 
charged from  active  service  and  who  is 
in  need  of  and  entitled  to  hospitaliza- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  is 
transferred  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  designated  to  re- 
ceive him.  Claim  for  all  benefits,  and 
necessary  clinical  and  service  data  ac- 
company him,  or  are  filed  by  the  man- 
ager If  the  veteran  is  insane  or  in- 
competent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  for  treat- 
ment or  hospitalization  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity or  regional  office— one,  or  more,  in 
each  State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 

Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-two  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
have  been  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  April  30,  1944. 
On  April  30,  1944.  there  were  44.967 
World  War  No.  1  veterans  and  12,866 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  receiving  hos- 
pitalization, and  8,477  Worid  War  No.  1 
veterans  and  196  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans receiving  domiciliary  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process, 
it  l.s  a  valuable  t)enefit  for  those  who  have 
reached  a  permanent  state  of  disability 
and  have  no  other  means  of  support. 

VOCAnON AL  EEHAWUTATIOIf 

Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  President  March 
24,  1943,  provides — 

First,  that  any  person  who  served  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at 
any  time  after  December  6.  1941.  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war; 

Second,  and  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged; 

Third,  and  who  has  a  disability  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
for  which  pension  is  payable  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay; ' 

Fourth,  who  is  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of 
that  legislation  there  was  created  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  service  composed  of  three 
divisions,  namely,  the  Vocational  Advise- 
ment Division,  the  Training  Into  Em- 
ployment Division,  and  the  Research 
Division.  The  planning  and  control 
functions  created  by  the  administration 
of  this  act  are  exercised  In  the  central 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
All  operations,  including  determinations 
of  need  for  training,  vocational  advise- 
ment, induction  Into  training,  super- 
vision, as  well  as  the  selection  of  training 
facilities,  are  functions  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Ehvision  in  that  facility 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
veteran  reside.    There  are  53  such  fa- 
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duties.  These  facilities  are.  generally 
speaking,  bound  by  State  boundary  lines. 
In  a  few  States  there  is  more  than  one 
facility.  Missouri  has  one  at  Kansas  City 
and  another  at  St.  Louis.  The  course  of 
training  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  the  veteran 
for  employment  may  not  exceed  4  years 
and  may  not  extend  beyond  6  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  re- 
store employability  lost  by  virtue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-incurred  disa- 
bility.   In  performing  the  functions  im- 
posed upon  the  Administration  by  Pub- 
lic Law  16,  it  will  t>e  the  purpose  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  establishments 
of  recognized  standing  i^  the  training 
of  these  disabled  veterans  into  employ- 
ment and  to  train  each  person  as  near 
his  home  as  may  be  possible.    In  secur- 
ing employment,  a  problem  which  obvi- 
ously will  be  very  great  after  the  end  of 
the  war  and  perhaps  acute  after  demo- 
bilization has  been  accomplished,  every 
available  Federal  and  State  facility  will 
be  utilized.    Employment  of  veterans  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.    It  will  be  the  purpose  to 
correlate  these  activities  to  the  end  that 
those  vocationally  trained  will  be  gradu- 
ated into  employment  opportunities. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  is  in  train- 
ing his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  will  be  increased  to 
$80  per  month,  if  single:  $90  per  month, 
if  married,  with  $5  additional  for  each 
child,  and  $10  for  each  dependent  par- 
ent. All  expenses  of  training,  including 
necessary  transportation,  are  paid.  Med- 
ical care  is  given  as  required. 

Claims:  Those  persons  discharged 
from  the  service  directly  to  the  Vet- 
•raas'  Administration  facilities  for  hos- 
IkttaUsation  will  have  their  claims  filed 
and  processed:  and  the  question  of  need 
for  and  entitlement  to  vocational  reha- 
bilitation may  be  given  consideration  as 
soon  as  the  individual's  physical  and 
mental  condition  make  training  feasible. 
Any  other  person  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  may  make  claims  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  claim  for 
pension  which  may  be  filed  at  the  near- 
est Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
regional  office. 

INSTTIANCS 

National  service  life  insurance:   Na- 
tional service  life  insurance  was  pro- 
vided under  the  act  of  October  8,  1940. 
Public     Law     No.     801,     Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  and  liberalizing  amendments 
thereto  were  enacted  during  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Seventy-Eighth  Congresses. 
A  number  of  other  liberalizing  proposals 
are  pending  in  the  present  Congress  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  sub- 
mi  t  ted  certain  proposed  changes  found 
to  be  lustifled  by  studies  conducted.    Ap- 
plicaUon  may  be  made  lor  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  without 
physical  examination  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  120  days  from  entrance  Into  ac- 
tive senice.    Thereafter,  any  such  per- 
son in  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
BU7  apply  If  the  application  be  accom- 
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10,  1944,  over  14.303,291 


applications  ha(  been  received,  repre 
senting  a  total  iimount  of  nearly  $105,- 
596.766,000  of  insurance.  The  average 
policy  was  appr )ximately  $7,382.69:  the 
average  coveragi  i  per  life  approximately 
$8,926.74. 

The  insurance  Is  payable  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the 
policy  is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries, which  E  lay  be  designated  by  the 
insured,  only  wi  hin  the  relationship  of 
widow  or  widowe  r,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister.  The  pi  oceeds  of  the  policy  are 
payable  as  an  aiuiuity  in  240  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  Insurance  to  any  beneficiary 
who  is  under  30  rears  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  insured;  otherwise, 
in  continuous  monthly  installments 
throughout  the  Ifetime  of  the  benefici- 
ary, with  a  guarknty  of  the  payment  of 
120  monthly  inslallments  to  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  I  the  insured  who  are 
within  the  permitted  class  of  benefici- 
aries. The  amoAnt  of  the  monthly  in- 
stallment under  ihe  latter  mode  of  pay- 
ment is  dependent  upon  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary  at  da|te  of  death  of  insured. 


For  example.  If  the  beneficiary  Is  then 
40  years  old,  monthly  installment  Is  $4.50 
for  each  $1,000  of  insurance;  if  50.  $5.39; 
if  60.  $6.81:  if  70,  $8.51. 

The  beneficiary  would  receive  under  a 
policy  of  $5,000  or  $10,000,  for  example. 
monthly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
stated  ages,  in  the  following  amounts: 
$27.55-$55.10,  $22.50-$45.  $26.95-$53.90. 
$34.05-$68.10,  and  $42.55-$85.10. 

Claims:  All  claims  for  insurance  bene- 
fits should  be  addressed  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  V-'ashington,  D.  C,  but 
necessary  forms  may  be  secured  from 
the  nearest  Veterans'  Administration 
facility. 

United  States  Grovemment  life  (con- 
verted) Insurance:  This  Insurance  can 
be  applied  for  only  by  those  who  served 
in  World  War  No.  1.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  $10,000  national  service  life 
Insurance  and  Government  (converted) 
insurance  combined. 

Insurance  premiums  are  guaranteed 
by  Government  under  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  <^vil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended :  Any  person  in  the  active  serv- 
ice having  a  commercial  life  policy  or 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  said 
law,  article  IV,  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  on  form 
supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  secure 
guaranty  of  premiums,  on  amount  of 
insurance  not  in  excess  of  $10,000,  while 
he  Is  In  the  service  during  the  present 
war.  The  insurance  premiums  so  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  constitute  a 
lien  against  the  policy  and  must  be  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  any  settlement 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  the  Insured's 
discharge  from  service,  he  has  a  period 
of  2  years  within  which  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums with  Interest  so  guaranteed  or 
otherwise  such  Indebtedness  constitutes 
a  loan  on  the  jwlicy  with  interest  and  if 
the  amount  of  such  Indebtedness  exceeds 
the  cash  surrender  value,  the  policy  is 
automatically  canceled  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  Insurer  the  difference  be- 
tween such  cash  surrender  value  and 
the  indebtedness.  Forms  for  making 
application  for  such  insurance  protection 
are  supplied  to  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  may  be  secured  in  person 
or  from  his  commanding  officer  or  other 
designated  official. 

As  of  March  31.  1944,  72,204  applica- 
tions with  insurance  totaling  $178,189,- 
853.21  have  been  approved  and  premiums 
guaranteed. 

INSURANCI  TTNDER  OTHn  LAWS 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Federal  Security  Agency;  unemployment 
benefits  by  Social  Security  Board.  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  retirement  by 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Credit  for  active 
military  or  naval  service  is  allowed  for 
civil-service  retirement  and  railroad 
retirement  purposes. 

MXJSTERING-ODT  PAT 

Mustering-out  pay  Is  provided  by  the 
act  of  February  3,  1944,  Public  Law  225, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. The  amounts  are  from  $100  to 
$300. 


AixonncNTS  and  aixowancxs 
Administered  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  for  dependents  of  those  in 
the  service.  Your  Congressman  can 
supply  many  details  about  this  subject 
and  help  get  delayed  allotments  straight- 
ened out  for  dependents  of  servicemen. 

DOMICnJAHT  CARE 

United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department; 
Naval  Home,  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department.  This  is  in  addition 
.  to  that  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

CUAROIAMSHIP 

Supervision  is  maintained,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  courts,  over  payments 
of  any  benefits  made  on  account  of 
Insane  or  minor  beneficiaries  to  insure 
proper  application  of  such  benefits. 

BrriRKMENT  PAT 

Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard:  For  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Regular  Establishment,  and 
reserve  components  of  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

TAXBB 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  All  vet- 
eran benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  are  exempt 
from  all  taxation.  Special  consideration 
is  shown  in  the  income-tax  laws  for  those 
in  the  service. 

BXTUAL  AIXOWANCS 

Up  to  the  amount  of  $100  may  be  paid 
for  any  war  veteran,  honorably  dis- 
charged or  in  receipt  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation, as  to  any  veteran  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  for  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  or  In  receipt  of 
pension  for  service-connected  disability. 

A  United  States  flag  to  drape  the 
csisket,  subsequently  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  next  of  kin.  may  be  furnished  as  to 
any  veteran,  discharged  honorably  after 
active  service  during  any  war  or  after 
serving  at  least  one  enlistment  or  by 
reason  of  disability  Incurred  in  line  of 
duty.  Burial  in  a  national  cemetery 
may  be  arranged  for  any  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies 
while  in  active  service,  with  right  of 
burial  therein  of  his  wife  or  widow,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  to  his 
minor  children  or  adult  unmarried 
daughters.  The  expenses  incident  to 
transporting  the  body  of  one  who  has 
died  while  in  active  service,  or  of  a  vet- 
eran who  has  died  in  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility,  to  the  place  of 
burial,  are.  within  limitations,  borne  by 
the  Government.  Headstone  or  mark- 
er— stone  or  marble — will  be  furnished 
for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any  honorably 
discharged  veteran  or  as  to  anyone  who 
died  while  in  the  active  service.  There  is 
a  national  cemetery  at  Springfield,  Mo. 

Various  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges 
are  also  provided  as  to  certain  veterans, 
their  dependents,  and  their  organizations 
under  State  laws,  as  per  the  r6sum6 
thereof,  as  published  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  entitled  "State  Vet- 
erans' Laws." 
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Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age.  degree  of 
inability  to  earn  a  living,  and^or  length 
of  service  for  (1)  Civil  War  veterans.  In 
the  amount  of  $75  per  month,  or  $100.  if 
in  need  of  a  regular  attendant,  (2)  In- 
dian War  veterans,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $20  to  $55  per  month,  or  $100,  if  in 
need  of  an  attendant,  and  (3)  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  and  Boxer  Rebellion, 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $12  to  $75  per 
month,  plus  varying  amounts  if  in  need 
of  a  regular  attendant,  with  total  not 
to  exceed  $100  but  only  $8  while  being 
furnished  hospital  treatement  or  domi- 
ciliary care  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration if  the  veteran  has  no  dependents, 
provided  that  as  to  those  in  a  soldiers' 
home  continually  since  on  or  before  July 
15,  1943.  the  pension  of  $50  shall  be  con- 
tinued. 

Pension  of  $50  per  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Philip- 
pine Insurrection.  Boxer  Rebellion,  or 
World  War  No.  1,  with  90  days  or  more 
of  honorable  service,  or,  if  less  than  90 
days,  if  discharged  for  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with  per- 
manent total  disability,  regardless  of 
service  connection,  if  not  due  to  miscon- 
duct. Only  $8  per  month  is  paid  to 
single  men,  without  dependents,  while 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  by  a  Government 
agency. 

EDUCATION 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  any 
veteran  who  served  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  termination  of 
the  present  war,  and  who  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able, and  whose  education  or  training 
was  impeded,  delayed,  interrupted  or  in- 
terfered with  by  reason  of  his  entrance 
into  the  service,  or  who  desires  a  re- 
fresher or  retraining  course,  and  who 
served  90  days  or  more,  is  entitled  to 
education  at  public  expense.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  therefor  within  2 
years  after  discharge.  The  Government 
will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  veteran's 
choice,  up  to  $500  per  year  for  tuition 
and  books  and  will  pay  to  the  veteran 
$50  per  month  maintenance  If  single  and 
$75  if  married,  not  to  exceed  4  years. 
Any  person  who  was  not  over  25  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service 
is  assumed  to  have  had  his  education  in- 
terrupted. Veterans  must  meet  the  reg- 
ular entrance  and  scholarship  require- 
ments. 

FAKU,   ROMS,  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS   OWNBtSBIP 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  will 
guarantee  up  to  50  percent  and  as  high  as 
$2,000  of  any  approved  loan  secured  by 
a  veteran  from  a  private  or  Government 
source  for  purchase  or  operation  of  a 
farm,  home  or  small  business.  Loans 
will  be  Interest  free  the  first  year  and  in- 
terest will  not  exceed  4  percent  per 
annum.  Applications  for  this  benefit 
must  be  made  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge by  those  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  on  or  after  September  16.  1940, 
and  prior  to  termination  of  this  war. 


JOBS 


Congress  provided,  in  1944,  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  education,  farm,  home, 
and  small  business  opportunities,  that 
every  veterarf  of  World  War  No.  2  shall 
be  helped  to  find  a  job.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Placement  Service  Board  coop- 
erate to  fill  this  responsibility.  Veterans 
are  to  be  registered  and  every  effort  made 
to  assist  them  to  find  jobs.  This  pro- 
vision includes  veterans  of  all  wars.  In- 
formation on  how  to  get  the  benefits  of 
this  provision  can  be  obtained  by  the 
veteran  from  his  own  local  United  States 
Employment  Office  in  his  home  town  or 
county. 

Return  to  the  job  after  discharge  is 
under  jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service; 
placing  in  other  jobs  is  under  War  Man- 
power Commission;  veterans'  preference 
is  administered  by  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agences;  job  training,  re- 
habilitation (nonservice  disability)  is  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequi- 
sites, examinations,  ratings,  appoint- 
ments, retentions,  and  reinstatement  of 
Federal  employment,  are  extended  to 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  wives  of  unemployable  serv- 
ice-connected or  50-year-aged  pensioned 
veterans,  the  widows  of  veterans,  and 
other  war  veterans  and  regulars,  supple- 
mented by  extensive  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  in  every  State,  for  war 
veterans.  Any  World  War  No.  2  veteran 
who  applies  therefor,  within  40  days  after 
discharge.  Is  entitled  to  reinstatement  to 
the  Federal  position  held  at  time  of  en- 
tering service,  or  to  one  of  equal  grade 
and  pay,  or  to  his  previous  private  em- 
ployment, where  at  all  practicable  for 
employer,  enforceable  by  order  of  court, 
if  necessary. 

UNKICPLOTMKNT  COMPENSATION 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  for  the 
first  2  years  after  a  veteran's  discharge 
he  will  be  entitled  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  52  weeks  if  he  cannot  find 
a  job  or  the  Employment  Service  cannot 
find  one  for  him.  This  allowance  is  $20 
per  week,  less  that  part  of  the  wages  pay- 
able to  him  for  such  week  which  is  in 
excess  of  $3.  Provisions  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  farm,  home,  and 
business  ownership  and  ^fucation,  are 
part  of  the  so-called  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights, 
one  of  many  veterans'  bills  prepared  in 
1943-44  by  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Committee,  of  which  7  am  a  member. 
By  enacting  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
other  similar  legislation.  Congress  has 
established  a  beachhead  in  America  for 
all  of  our  returning  veterans.  I  repeat, 
the  serviceman,  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents can  continue  to  receive  help 
and  information  on  their  problems  from 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  who 
are  in  daily  touch  with  such  matters. 
The  address  for  residents  of  the  Sixth 
Missouri  Congressional  District  to  write 
to  is  Congressman  Mariom  T.  Bkhnett, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Tke  IntercoasfaJ  Shippinf  Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAMSAa' 

IN  THZ  HOUSX  OF  RKPRSBKNTATIVES 

Thuradau.  June  IS.  1944 

Ut.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  have 
just  received  through  the  mails  a  reprint 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Nautical  Gazette. 
the  oldest  maritime  publication  in  the 
United  States.  The  editorial  strikes  me 
as  being  Interesting  and  it  is  devoted  to 
A  timely  suggattion.  My  thought  is  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  and  readers 
of  the  CoNCRXssioNAL  RxcoRO  might  like 
to  read  It  also: 
FLAira  roa  taroanto  mt  nrmcoASTAX,  snvici 

Wben  the  subject  of  poet-war  plans  for 
Amaneaa  shipping  is  being  dlseuned  and 
tiM  air  bseomcs  thick  with  thewies  for  de- 
valoping  and  protecting  our  maritime  Inter- 
ests, there  is  never  much  quibbUng  over  the 
oOQtsntlon  that  in  the  scheme  of  things  to 
I  the  stralghtest  road  back  to  sound  o(Hn- 
sea  pofwer  Ues  along  the  established 
nmtss  ot  our  Interooastal  Service. 

BMk  In  the  grandest  traditions  of  our 
■MurttlaM  history,  the  present  version  of  the 
Intcroosetal  trade  dstes  from  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  In  1914.  Its  founda- 
tions, however,  were  estsbllthed  firmly  by 
ttas  hardy  breed  of  men  who  operated  the 
Atlantic  packets  and  the  clipper  ships  of 
'i0  The  poUcy  ot  restriction  of  the  coast- 
vtss  trade  to  American  flag  veeeeis  was 
adopted  by  statute  as  early  as  March  1,  1817. 
aad  tiMSS  ooasttng  trade  laws  were  extended 
la  apjrtleatlon  latsr  to  the  Territory  of 
AlMka.  Puerto  Rleo.  and  HawaU. 

The  men  and  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
Interooastal  Service  havs  rated  the  spot  they 
occupy   In  the  shipping  plctiue  for  servicM 
rendered,  and  it  u  in  sxich  a  spirit — and  not 
With   one  eye  glued  to  the  dollar  sign  on 
ships  being  operated  by  the  Oovemment  In 
thU  emergency— that  we  should  consider  the 
thsy  will  face  when  the  war  Is  over. 
rsecntly  emanating  from  Washing- 
ton—many of  them  discernible  In   the  in- 
spired   news   stories   of   the   Capital's   press 
earpe — indicated  that  certain  spokesmen  for 
the  Oovemment  were  <a  the  opinion  that  it 
was  about  time  for  authorised  representa- 
tlvss  of  the  shipping  mdustry  to  announce 
thsir  poet-war  plans,  if  any— the  impllcaUon 
being  that  perhape  the  shipping  nxen  could 
not    agree    among    themaelyes    as    to    how 
normal     operations     should     be     resumed. 
Pactvially.  the  latter  assumption  is  erroneous. 
Naturally,   there  are  many  details  about 
which  Tarlous  shipping  company  executives 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  but  behind  the  alleged 
dstay    If  thsre  has  been  any— in  announcing 
thsto  post-war  plans  is  a  completely   war- 
rantsd  reluetanes  against  placing  themselves 
In  a  prsosrlous  posltloa  by  a  premature  state- 
ment of  their  alms  when  they  dont  eren 
know  i^aS-  thetr  atartlag  position  is  going 
to  bSr-'tigovs  pntfaoitBg  any  elaborate  plans 
for  what  at  this  stage  are  rather  nebulous 
future  operations,  every  man  with  s  dollar 
UivsMid  In  the  shipping  Mlness  would  like 
to  know  the  answers  to  several  questions  that 
vlUUy  affect  his  stake  In  the  post-war  world. 
BoUed  down  to  the  bare  eesentlsls  of  the 
real  problems  facing  the  tatereoastal  oper- 
ator, some  of  the  questions  being  asked  in 
the  trade  are: 


tlie 


an 


dollars—  dollars 


impc  rtance 


ore 


"If  a  requisitioned  ship 
ton  wliat  a  new  ship  has 
be  remembered  that  the  ol< 
It  was  most  needed — will 
of  the  Government  be  to 
ship? 

"What  are  the  possible 
ship  as  compared  with  the 

"Are  the  possible  earnlndi 
cause  the  ship  is  new.  oi 
earnings  depend  on  other 
"Is  it  not  true  that  a 
change  would  be  Justified  if 
in   the   interooastal   servla 
earning  poasibilitles  than 
"If  the  earnings  of  a  new 
to  be  potentially  greater 
ship,   does  not  the  difference 
added  value  of  the  new 
ship? 

"If    an    intercoastal 
failed  to  make  money  with 
It  be  presumed  that  it  will 
a  new  ship? 

"If  a  long-established 
Is  certain  that  it  could  no 
and  operate  it  profitably  1: 
service,  how  could  a  new 
higher  capitalization  costs 
perience  in  the  field,  ente: 
operate  new  ships  at  a  pro  It? 

"Looking    st    the    ships, 
instruments  of  commerce 
seating   so   many 
this  case  represent  an 
the  question  of  prime 
How  efficient  is  each  ship 
of  commerce?     How  does 
compare  with  one  of  the 
instrument  of  commerce? 
"Lastly,  if  an  old  ship 
maintained  and  can  carry 
at  goods  as  cheaply  as  a 
new  ship  worth  any  more 
as  an  instrument  of 

The  five-point  program 
I  time  Commission  for  stud  ' 
mlttee  on  domestic  shlpplni 
the  major  questions  that 
ping  men  today.     The 
have   reached    more   definl4e 
Its  recommendations  had 
greater  awareness  of  the  f ac ; 
of  measures  taken  by  the 
sion  and  the  War  Shippln( 
the  earnings  of  steanvihip 
been  reduced  by  approxima^ly 
since  we  became  involved 

During  this  period 
recently  in  commending  th« 
try's  record  of  wartime 
steamship  earnings  were 
00  percent,  corporate  earning 
increased  over  40  percent 
of  the  transportation 
roads,  have  increased  over 
figures  tell  a  story  that  mu^t 
ten  during  post-war 

On   the   Issue  of  ship 
subcommittee  recommends 
to  be  made  available  from 
pool  should  be  sold  at  prices 
mined  by  a  formula  set  u 
Bailey  bill  recently  introduced 
This  formula  presumably 
tentatively   by    the 
The  subcommittee  also 
Maritime    Commission 
definite,  clear-cut  policy 
replacement  and  maintenance 
craft  as  can  be  economically 
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The  aruwers  to  the  question  outlined  by 
representatives  of  the  intercoastal  service 
should  be  predicated  on  familiarity  with  the 
traditional  Importance  of  this  service  in  the 
scheme  of  our  national  defense.  Protected 
from  foreign-flag  competition,  the  Inter- 
coastal service  must  compete  against  rail  and 
air -borne  transportation,  but  It  has  no  peer 
as  a  freight-carrying  service.  This  Is  its 
traditional  peacetime  role,  but  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  naval  force  equal  to  our  responsi- 
bilities and  needs  following  the  end  of  pres- 
ent hostilities,  it  is  from  the  Intercoastal 
service  that  the  Government  can  best  requi- 
sition vessels  for  an  emergency  on  short  nq- 
tlce. 

The  naval  train  must  be  built  up  and  main- 
tained by  the  employment  of  new  vessels 
in  the  intercoastal  service.  High-speed  ships 
that  might  be  considered  uneconomical  or  un- 
necessary under  normal  conditions  would  be 
absolutely  essential  In  wartime.  Past,  mod- 
em craft,  operated  by  people  familiar  with 
the  business  of  intercoastal  shipping,  should 
remain  the  first  line  of  ova  merchant  marine 
defense.  The  Intercoastal  service  should  be 
groomed  and  developed  primarily  for  pro- 
tective reasons,  but  the  factor  of  proper 
utilization  in  peacetime  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Intercoastal  fieet,  as  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  ships,  should  maintain  high 
personnel  standards.  They  could  be  detached 
from  time  to  time  to  serve  in  the  train  dur- 
ing maneuvers.  Under  this  system,  the  na- 
tion would  get  something  permanent  for  the 
Government's  Investment  of  the  taxpayers' 
war  dollars  and.  If  developed  properly,  the 
companies  which  have  been  engaged  in  tho 
Intercoastal  shipping  business  for  genera* 
tlons  could  maintain  operations  without  be- 
ing hampered  by  the  constant  fear  of  meet- 
ing the  hungry  wolf  of  top-heavy  operating 
expenses  on  their  doorstep  every  month, 

Forgetting  war-spent  dollars  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  Intercoastal  shipping  service  If 
developed  along  these  lines  could  be  made 
Into  the  finest  kind  of  a  training  service,  a 
wide  avenue  for  the  advancement  of  cur  new 
sea-consclnus  youth,  a  feeder  for  the  Navy, 
and  a  service  where  naval  men  could  find 
places  for  themselves  at  the  end  of  their 
enlistments. 

An  unholy  interest  In  dollars  and  cents 
already  spent  to  meet  the  challenge  of  de- 
livering the  goods  to  win  the  war  will  not 
solve  the  problems  confronting  our  mer- 
chant naarine.  History  has  demonstrated  la 
the  case  of  Spain,  with  its  slow  gold-laden 
galleons,  that  pieces-of-eight  do  not  com- 
mand respect  or  inspire  fear  at  sea.  Past 
ships,  well-manned,  comprise  a  nation's 
maritime  strength,  not  bars  of  gold  in  the 
groimd  vaults  at  Fort  Knox. 

No  stalemate  has  been  reached  on  these 
Issues.  The  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  have  not  an- 
nounced any  arbitrary  decisions  as  to  post- 
war policy.  The  time  is  approaching,  how- 
ever, when  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  shipping  Interests  should  meet 
and  state  their  views  on  the  problems  that 
are  certain  to  confront  them  as  soon  as  the 
war  Is  over.  All  progress  is  the  result  of 
compromises  made  by  conflicting  groups  to 
reach  an  agreement.  In  this  case,  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  futiu-e  of  the  Nation's 
defense  Is  at  stake. 

It  behooves  both  sides  to  assume  these 
responsibilities  with  dignity  and  covuage. 
There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  any 
details  should  become  an  obstacle  to  final 
agreement.  The  post-war  plan  finally  agreed 
upon  for  the  Intercoastal  Service  should  be 
the  best  of  all  possible  plans  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  lnd\istry,  the  Oovemment,  and 
the  people  they  serve. 
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The  Mockmi^  Bird,  Mississippi's  State 
Bird,  Now  Demands  National  Recofni- 
tioa 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  13,  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  more 
than  fitting  that  we  occasionally  have  a 
note  of  gladness  to  cheer  us  in  these  sol- 
emn hours. 

Some  time  ago  I  called  the  attention  of 
fhe  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  had  selected  the  mocking 
bird  as  the  ofScial  bird — the  feathered 
emblem  of  our  State. 

He  seems  now  to  be  appealing  to  Con- 
gress for  national  recogaition.  Just  out- 
side the  front  door  of  the  Capitol,  atop 
a  cluster  cf  shrubbery,  there  is  one  that 
every  person  In  the  United  States  ought 
to  hear. 

I  believe  he  is  the  most  Irresistible 
lobbyist  I  have  ever  known.  Men  fairly 
melt  beneath  the  magnetism  of  his 
matchless  eloquence.  If  something  is 
not  done  about  it,  he  is  going  to  captivate 
the  whole  Congress,  and  have  himself 
unanimously  chosen  as  our  national  rep- 
resentative of  "all  the  feathered  tribe." 

Members  become  so  entranced  that 
they  have  to  literally  tear  themselves 
away  to  keep  from  missing  the  sessions 
of  the  House.  You  know  it  is  said  that 
Alciblades  once  stopped  up  his  ears  and 
fled  from  the  presence  of  Socrates  for 
fear  that  he  would  grow  old  listening  to 
his  eloquence.  He  afterwards  caused  the 
downfall  of  Greece. 

Maybe  the  country  would  be  better  off 
If  more  of  us  would  pause  and  listen 
longer  to  the  song  of  this  all -American 
bird. 

I  have  asked  that  his  "remarks  be 
taken  down"  and  transmitted  by  radio  to 
every  home  in  America,  and  to  our  sol- 
diers overseas.  What  an  inspiration  it 
would  be  for  those  brave  boys  from  the 
South  who  are  on  the  various  fighting 
fronts  to  hear  this  familiar  note  from 
home. 

The  average  person  outside  of  the 
South  never  heard  a  real  mockingbird; 
and  I  want  them  to  understand  Just  what 
temptation  we  are  being  subjected  to  by 
the  wiles  of  this  "amorous  sojourner." 

He  is  the  most  persuasive  witness  that 
has  yet  appeared  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress in  his  own  behalf. 

He  seems  to  know  when  Congress  con- 
venes, and  does  not  waste  his  time  here 
In  the  early  morning  hours;  but  takes  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court 
building.  He  was  there  as  I  came  along 
this  morning,  perched  upon  the  flagpole, 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  streaming  be- 
low, making  the  welkin  ring  with  his 
tireless  serenade.  I  wish  the  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  could  have  heard 
him.  Maybe  he  would  have  inspired 
that  august  tribunal  to  get  back  "on  the 
beam." 


To  me  it  was  a  glorious  picture — the 
finest  expression  of  American  nature, 
above  the  emblem  of  American  author- 
ity, enlivening  the  morning  hours  with 
his  boundless  repertoire,  as  he  repeated 
the  songs  of  other  birds  with  a  musical 
cadence  that  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  the  gods. 

He  seemed  to  lift  me  from  the  ground 
and  carry  me  back  across  the  tide  of 
years,  wafted,  as  it  were,  upon  the  wings 
of  memory,  to  the  imforgotten  scenes  of 
long  ago. 

I  just  want  to  warn  you  Members  now 
that  if  you  don't  want  to  be  swept  off 
your  feet  and  stampeded  into  voting  him 
the  greatest  songbird  on  earth,  and 
adopting  him  as  our  national  emblem, 
you  had  better  use  the  subway  in  going 
to  and  returning  from  your  offices;  for, 
knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  doubt  if  a  single 
one  jf  you  is  so  devoid  of  sentiment  that 
you  could  hold  out  long  against  his  en- 
trancing appeal. 

For  my  part,  I  am  already  convinced. 
I  am  ready  to  support  him  now;  and  I 
believe  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote  he  would 
sweep  the  Congress. 

Then  he  would  probably  make  a  drive 
on  the  peace  conference,  and  have  him- 
self selected  as  the  choice  of  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth,  and  given 
rightful  recognition  as  the  greatest 
feathered  songster  in  the  world. 

Many  years  ago  I  delivered  a  short 
address  before  the  Mississippi  Society 
here  In  Washington  on  the  southern 
mocking  bird.  At  that  time,  I  was  ac- 
cused of  exaggerating  by  a  few  realistic 
representatives  of  the  press.  I  now  call 
as  witnesses  every  Member  of  this  House. 

Just  step  outside  the  front  door  and 
get,  not  only  the  ocular  proof,  as  Shake- 
speare says,  but  the  auricular  proof  as 
well;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  return  the 
unanimous  verdict  rendered  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  after  her  visit  to  King 
Solomon  that  "the  half  has  never  yet 
been  told." 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  that  time,  and 
insert  those  remarks  for  you  to  verify. 
Here  is  what  I  said  then: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  has  Indeed  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  listen  to  your  excellent  musical 
program,  and  especially  to  the  Imitations 
of  bird  songs  as  illustrated  by  that  cele- 
brated writer  and  naturalist,  Schuyler 
Mathews.  In  his  dellghtfiU  book  on  Wild 
Birds  and  Their  Music. 

The  only  suggestion  I  have  to  offer  is  that 
before  he  puts  out  another  edition  of  his 
wonderful  work  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man should  take  a  postgraduate  course  in 
his  chosen  field  of  study  by  going  down  into 
Mississippi  and  reveling  in  the  songs  of  the 
southern  mockingbird — the  greatest  singer 
of  them  all. 

I  can  tmderstand  bow  one  who  has  never 
heard  him  can  extol  In  superlative  terms  the 
songs  of  other  birds,  for  as  Shakespeare  has 
wisely  stated,  "The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly 
as  the  lark  when  neither  Is  attended." 

And  If,  ss  the  poet  Burton  has  said,  "A 
nightingale  dies  for  shame  if  another  bird 
sings  better,"  then  one  melodious  trill  of 
Dixie  matchless  songster  would  put  a  world 
of  'Nightingales  to  Instant  and  shameful 
death. 

He  Is  the  master  of  them  all. 

The  Caruso  of  field  and  forest,  the  Mozart 
of  wUd  music,  the  grand  opera  of  Nature, 
he  seems  to  embrace  within  his  boundless 


repertoire  the  songs  of  all  the  birds  that 
have  ever  lived  and  those  that  are  yet  to 
come. 

As  courageous  as  the  eagle,  he  guards  with 
valor  and  with  vigilance  his  nestlings  and 
his  mate,  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  dread- 
ed hawk,  and  scattering  a  flock  of  intruding 
crows  In  ignominious  flight.  As  gentle  as 
the  dove,  he  manifests  the  highest  attributes 
of  civilization  as  prescribed  by  the  golden 
rule  by  reflecting  in  his  daily  life  the  senti- 
ments of  his  song. 

It  has  been  said  that  musical  expression  is 
conflned  to  the  highest  natures,  and  that 
therefore  birds  of  prey  never  sing. 

The  friendless  vulture  that  wafts  his  way 
in  geometric  flgurea  over  the  stumy  land- 
scape, measuring  with  his  fleeting  shadow 
those  double  circles  which  meet  only  at  the 
bedside  of  death,  or  on  the  field  of  carnage, 
never  sings  a  song.  The  weird  owl,  the 
nightly  terror  of  all  the  feathered  tribe,  the 
most  ghastly  and  striking  emblem  of  desola- 
tion and  despair,  never  warbles  a  note.  The 
loathsome  vampire,  that  detestable  plague  of 
the  tropics,  that  reputed  pest  to  human  lUe, 
never  breathes  a  time. 

I  would  rather  be  the  mockingbird  which 
Longfellow  has  described  as  "swinging  alolt 
on  a  willow  spray"  and  shaking  Irom  his 
little  throat  "such  floods  of  delirious  music" 
that  all  the  world  would  seem  to  pause  and 
listen,  to  live  for  one  short  hotir,  than  to  be 
the  venomous  toad  and  exist  throughout  a 
century,  or  to  be  the  loathsome  reptile  and 
live  a  thousand  years. 

We  dignify  as  a  national  emblem  the 
American  eagle  that  soars  and  shrieks  his 
screams  of  defiance  from  the  seclusion  of 
the  crags;  we  perpetuate  In  verse  and  story 
the  imaginary  song  of  the  mythical  dying 
swan;  we  praise  the  Inferior  songs  of  other 
birds — but,  In  my  humble  Judgment,  there  Is 
none  that  deserves  more  praise,  credit,  or 
commendation  at  the  hands  of  enlightened 
humanity  than  the  peerless  mockingbird, 
America's  sweetest  singer,  who  enlivens  the 
spirit  of  springtime  with  his  tireless  serenade, 
and  thrills  every  heart  with  his  inspiring  note 
of  gladness  as  he  touches  the  golden  harp  of 
Nature's  sweetest  song  and  "stirs  with  Joy 
and  hope  the  languid  soiUs  of  listening  men." 


Abolisk  the  Electoral  G>Uegc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 
Monday,  June  5,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  over  the  Blue  Network, 
Thursday,  June  15.  1944: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  faced  with  the  solemn  duty  to  elect  their 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Of  such  great  consequence  la  this  choice  of 
national  leader.  Chief  of  State,  Commander 
in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  that  every 
faculty  of  mature  Judgment  and  of  analysis 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  choice. 
And  yet  there  are  many  who  have  never 
stopped  to  consider  the  machinery  of  Presi- 
dential election.  To  too  many  of  the  voters, 
the  electoral  college  represents  some  haay 
formula.  Not  enough  Is  known  of  Its  origin, 
purpos?,  and  function.  Its  significance  as  an 
intermediate  agency  between  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  final  choice  for  President  and 
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▼10*  Prwldmt.  which  It  la.  In  fact,  is  weU 

nigh  oomplet«ty  lo«t.    Kone  of  you  will  vot* 

this    NoTPmbcr    directly    for    RooscTelt    or 

Dr*«y.    Tou  will  vote  only  for  ao-called  elec- 

ton,  who  la  turn  will  actually  vote  for  them. 

aot  this  relayed  Totlng  ahock  you? 

th«  question  presenu  Itself  time  and 

Ifain.     What  is  the  itni  necessity  for 

istaliilm  s  mechanism  that  is — at  best — a 

UMlsaa.  cumbersome,  expensive  automaton. 

and — at  worst — a  dangerous  weapon  that  has 

within  Itself  the  possibilities  of  thwarting  the 

popular  will? 

Tbs  truth  is  that  the  founding  fathers  did 
iptotely  trust  the  judgment  of  the 
I  Man.  ThroogbOQt  the  vsrloiu  pro- 
^  ^  attaadant  upon  the  writing  of  the 
Constitution,  this  distrust  of  the  popular  will 
was  injected  repeatedly  into  the  debates  and 
tto»  41acuasions.  Anent  the  election  of  the 
at  and  Vice  President.  Alexander 
writing  In  the  Federalist  papers 
^  It  was  equslly  desirable  that  the  im- 
medlata  election  should  be  made  by  men 
most  capable  of  analysing  the  qualities 
.  adapted  to  the  staUon  and  acting  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to 
a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  reasons 
and  Inducements  that  were  proper  to  govern 
their  choice.  A  small  number  of  persona 
aalacted  by  their  fellow  citizens  from  the 
general  mass  will  be  most  likely  to  possess  the 
Information  and  discernment  requisite  to  so 
complicated  an  investigation." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  In- 
tended that  each  elector  cast  his  vote  ac- 
cording to  his  own  judgment.  It  wasnt 
tutu  1800  that  several  of  the  SUtes  adopted 
th«  unit  rule,  a  rule  which  still  obtains  today. 
Thus,  the  electors  of  a  State  now  cast 
their  votes  as  one.  No  Individual  judgment 
>a  fipraaaed  in  the  vote.  If  a  nominee  re- 
ceives a  najortty  in  Delaware,  no  matter  how 
iUght.  he  gets  all  3  of  Delaware's  elec- 
toral votes.  The  favored  nominee,  if  only 
flavored  by  the  amallest  paaslble  majority  of 
1  In  New  York  State,  receives  the  47  electoral 
votes  of  New  York  State. 

I  have  picked  at  random  various  election 
P*rtod8  and  It  is  most  revealing  to  note  the 
dlacrepanclee  between  the  popular  vote  and 
the  electoral  vote.    For  example,  in  1900  Mc- 
Klnley  received  50  percent   of  the  popular 
vote,   but  65  percent  of  the  electoral   vote. 
In  1940  Teddy  Rooaarelt  received  66  percent 
of  the  popular  vote,  but  70  percent  of  the 
•lectonU  vote.    In  1038  Hoover  received  68 
pareant  of  the  poptilar  vote  and  83  percent 
ef  tba  electoral  vote.     In  1938  Roosevelt  re- 
Mvad  80  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  98 
percent  of  the  electoral  vote. 
^You  might  say  that  such  discrepancy  make* 
vary   little   difference   just   so   long   as   the 
anajorlty  vote  is  reflected  In  the  choice  of 
^a  candidate  receiving  it.    But  that  has  not 
b««n  so  thraa  tHaaa  in  the  history  of  our 
country.    That  which  has  happened  thrice 
before  am  hsppen  sgaln.    In   1824  a  ma- 
Jorlty  of  the  popular  vote  was  received  by 
Andrew  Jackaon.  but   not   the  majority   of 
tha  alaetoral  vota.    The  election  was  thrown 
hato  the  Boaae  of  Rapscaenutlves  and  John 
<^»*»*y   Adama  waa  dioaen.    This   was   so 
^Mplta  tiM  fact  that  Jackson  received  more 
pepolw  votes  than  both  Adama  and  Henry 
Oay.    And  ao  John  Qulncy  Adams  entered 
the  WlUta  Bouse  by  way  of  the  back  door. 
Again  in  1878.  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  had  a  majority  a<  aama  one- 
quarter  million  over  Butherf  ord  B.  Bayes.  but 
did  not  have  the  electoral  coUege  majority. 
Tb»  House  of  Represenuuves  chose  Hayea. 
la  1888  Benjamin  Harrison  received  100.000 
leas  popular  votes  than  the  then  Preaident 
QevaUnd.   but   Harrison    received    the   ma- 
Jortty  In  the  electoral  coUege  and  ousted 
Fresldant  Cleveland. 

The  electoral  coUsge  actually  dlaanfran- 
?!*!"'-V**  minority  vote.  Bectlon  campaigns 
•OMMrate  their  heaviast  batteries  on  doubt- 
M  or  pivotal  SUtea.  fticli  State  has  th«  sam« 


ntimber  of  electoral  vote*  as  it  has  United 
States  Senstors  and  Rei  resentatives  com- 
bined; each  SUte,  then.  legardless  of  popu- 
Istlon.  must  have  an  Irrediclble  minimum  of 
8  electors,  each  State  having  2  Senators  and 
St  least  1  Bepresentatlve  Thus,  the  total 
electoral  vote  Is  681,  and  266  of  these  elec- 
toral votes  decide  the  Issue  With  12  States — 
California,  Illinois,  Indian  k,  Iowa,  Maasachu- 
setu.  Miasourl,  New  Jerse;  ,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  '  Wisconsin — a  Pres- 
idential nominee  can  win  t  le  election,  regard- 
less of  the  other  36.  It  Is  little  wonder  then 
that  so  much  attention  is  focused  on  States 
like  New  York,  California,  Illinois,  and  Ohio. 
The  minority  votes  in  sue!  States,  as  well  as 
in  others,  la  lost  entirely,  If  Indeed,  the  mi- 
nority vote  is  cast.  In  Statea  where  the 
majority  votes  are  known  to  be  Democratic 
or  Republican,  the  oppos  tlon  in  moat  in- 
stances will  not  bother  t>  vote,  since  it  is 
aware  that  the  entire  elei  toral  vote  will  go 
to  the  majority  candldat  i.  Multiply  such 
votes  not  cast  in  48  StaU  i,  since  such  vote 
is  meaningless,  and  jaa  a  a  readily  see  how 
great  a  bearing  that  has  o  a  the  final  choice. 
Dewey  or  Roosevelt  can  « In  with  a  popular 
vote  of  leas  than  20.000  XX),  even  though 
60.000.000  votes  are  cast  or  the  opponent. 
This  Is  a  veritable  pervert  Ion  of  democracy. 
To  regard  the  electoral  college  as  only  a 
mectianical  servant  is  to  <  :loae  one's  eyes  to 
Its  inherent  dangers. 

Nor  are  the  eqtiities  o  leerved  In  regard 
to  the  larger  States.  Under  the  electoral 
college,  the  votes  of  thoj  e  living  in  small 
States  count  for  more  than  the  votes  of  those 
living  in  big  States,  since  less  poptilar  votes 
in  the  small  States  are  m  eded  to  represent 
each  electoral  vote.  For  Instance,  In  1936 
Nevada  had  1  electoral  vcte  for  each  14.616 
popular  votes  cast  in  that  State,  while  New 
York  had  1  electoral  voK  for  each  112.478 
popular  votes.  Each  Neva^  la  voter  then,  was 
equal  to  8  New  Yorkers  L  i  electixig  a  Pres- 
ident. 

Because  of  this  go-betieen,  that  Is.  the 
electoral  college,  what  Is  hi  ippenlng  In  South 
Carolina.  Texas.  Mlssissipp  .  Virginia.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkanaas.  the  sol  d  South  has  vast 
national  importance.  Altl  ough  the  electors 
of  a  State  are  honor -hot  nd,  according  to 
time-worn  tradition  to  vo  ;e  for  the  candi- 
date who  carries  the  SUte  in  the  November 
election,  the  organisers  of  the  rebelling 
southern  Democrats  threiten  to  instruct 
their  electors  to  Ignore  the  national  nomi- 
nees for  President  and  Vlcd  President  unless 
the  Democratic  National  Convention,  soon 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  conplies  with  their 
demands.  Their  terms  inc  ude  a  Democratic 
platform  condemning  the  i  upreme  Court  for 
Its  decision  permitting  N<  groes  to  vote  in 
the  Texas  primaries,  anti-p  iU-tax  legislation, 
condemning  the  President's  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee,  condemning  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Wal  ace  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  and  demandii  g,  moreover,  the 
over-all  embrace  of  the  tJ  leory  of  so-called 
white  supremacy.  It  u  a  ase  of  stand  and 
deliver.  In  addition,  they  ire  Inalsting  on  a 
restoration  of  the  long  C  acarded  national 
convention's  two-thirds-vo  «  rule  f<w  nomi- 
nating  Presidential  and  71ce  PresidenUal 
candidates.  These  terms  u'e  repugnant  to 
the  President  as  well  aa  o  the  rank  and 
file  of  northern  Democrats. 

The  danger  is  real,  bw  ause  the  tiseless 
electoral  college  givea  edga  to  the  ax.  Noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  demands  that  a 
State  vote  aa  a  bloc.  The  l  idividual  electors 
may  exerciae  their  indepenlent  Judgment  if 
they  so  desire.  Thus  the  f  «ctloiu  elementa 
of  the  party  may  cast  the  r  votea  one  way 
and  the  regular  party  su  jporters  another 
way.  Where  doea  the  po|]  niar  will  expreas 
ttaalf?  Wboea  voles  U  re  >resent«d  in  the 
•vent  of  such  a  revolt?  Ti  e  21  Teaa  votes 
might  be  decuive  in  the  ele  ;toraI  coUege  and 
let  the  popular  will  in  and 
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not  be  reflected.  The  Texas  people  may  over- 
whelmingly vote  for  Roosevelt  but  the  elec- 
tors whom  they  acttially  aelect  may  reject 
the  mandate. 

If  the  Philistines  succeed  In  naming  unln- 
structed  electors  upon  the  Democratic  con- 
vention's refusal  to  bend  to  their  wishes, 
then  their  electors,  duly  elected  by  votes  in 
the  Democratic  column,  would  fling  their 
votes  to  the  Republican  nominee  or  to  a 
Democrat  not  named  by  the  convention 
which  might  result  in  neither  party  obtain- 
ing the  electoral  college  majority.  In  that 
event,  the  election  would  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representativea  for  Presidential 
choice  and  into  the  Senate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential choice.  In  such  event,  each  State 
delegation  would  have  but  one  vote,  the 
votes  being  by  States.  Again,  the  choice  la 
unrepresentative,  for  the  State  with  the 
greatest  population  will  have  the  same  small 
voice  as  that  with  the  least  population.  For 
e]fample,  Pennsylvania  would  have  the  same 
one  vote  as  Idaho.  If  la  the  fall  we  are  still 
at  war,  such  an  occtirrence  would  be  catas- 
trophic. There  would  be  violent  controver- 
sies and  political  logrolling.  Uttermost  con- 
fusion would  prevail.  The  prospect  is  ter- 
rifying. Apparently  sonre  of  these  Demo- 
cratic Bourbons  will  stop  at  nothing  in  or- 
der to  gain  their  ends,  even  bend  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  electoral  college  to  their  will. 
And  these  dangers  exist  only  because  of 
the  Inept  electoral  college,  which  is  like  a 
recalcitrant  mule  that  suddenly  ia<iks  up  La 
all  directions. 

I  have  today  introduced  remedial  legiala- 
tlon  to  do  away  with  the  electoral  coUege. 
I  realize  that  such  legislation  cannot  be  put 
into  motion  prior  to  the  November  election, 
but   nonetheless,    the    matter    is    Important 
enough  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
to  the  need  for  its  abolition,  to  the  end  that 
there  might  l>e  some  method  of  more  direct 
elecUon  of  the  Preaident  and  Vice  President. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  destroy  ma- 
chinery that  has  been  in  existence  over  150 
years,  nor   should   it  lightly  be  attempted. 
The  mechanism   must   t>e   surveyed   in   the 
light  of  existing  conditions.     Suppose  the 
original  Intent  of  the  constitutional  fathers 
remained  in  effect;  that  la,  each  member  of 
the  electoral  college  were  permitted  to  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  and  cast  his  vote  as 
he  saw  fit.    WovUd  this  distrust  of  the  peo- 
ple's  Judgment   be   warranted   today?     The 
founding  fathers  could  not  foresee  the  de- 
velopment of  undreamed-of  modes  of  com- 
munication, of  the  wider  diseemination  of 
learning,  and  more  universal  public  educa- 
tion.   They  did  not  anticipate  the  radio,  the 
syndicated     columnist,    the    commentators. 
No  secrets  can  be  kept  from  the  people  con- 
cerning the  candidates.    The  people  are  and 
shall  continue  to  be  thoroughly  Informed  of 
the  haijits.  notions.  poUcles,  and  private  lives 
of  the  nominees.     Even  President  Cleveland 
recognized  this  and  could  not  and  would  not 
hide  the  fact  that  he  had  a  child  bom  out 
of  wedlock. 

The  distrust  of  public  judgment.  I  make 
bold  to  say,  was  not  warranted  in  those  days, 
even  less  so  today.  There  were  those  who 
feared  unbridled  democracy.  Yet  it  has  been 
said  and  it  contains  more  than  the  germ  of 
a  truth  that  the  weaknesses  of  democracy  can 
only  be  cxired  with  more  democracy. 

To  waste  votes,  to  suppress  votes,  to  count 
votes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  Include  the 
possibility  of  deflecting  their  true  expres- 
sion of  choice  is  to  rob  democracy  of  Ita  most 
cherished  and  noblest  doctrine— that  the 
Government  derlvea  ito  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  The  unit  State 
voting  la  the  electoral  college  nssulu  in  just 
such  undemocratic  procedure  and  individual 
voting  In  the  electoral  college  Is  likewise  un- 
democratic In  Its  belittling  of  the  dlecem- 
ment  tad  of  the  abUity  of  political  aDDraiaal 
of  our  people. 
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A  bit  of  Americana  comes  to  mind.  One 
elector  chosen  on  the  Federalist  ticket  voted 
for  Thomas  Jefferson  instead  of  John  Adams, 
as  Pennsylvania  voters  had  instructed.  Itx. 
Adams  won  by  just  3  votes.  An  irate  Penn- 
sylvanian  broke  into  print  with.  "What?  Do 
I  choose  Samuel  Miles  to  determine  for  me 
whether  John  Adams  or  Thomas  Jefferson 
shall  iM  President?  No;  I  choose  him  to  act, 
not  to  think." 

Why  the  retention  of  such  mischief -breed- 
ing machinery? 

It  can  be  compared  with  the  appendix,  and 
as  such  can  easily  l>ecome  festering  and 
inflammatory. 

Three  times  in  our  history  It  has  acted 
up  and  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Re- 
public. Each  time  the  body  politic  was  able 
to  survive.  It  doubtlessly  will  l>e  able  to 
avert  a  crisis  such  as  is  threatened  now 
again,  but  prudence  advises  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  trouble.  Prevention  is  l>etter 
than  cure.    Why  invite  disaster? 


The  B-29 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NXW  JKXfltKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  today  with  the  reception  ac- 
corded my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  salute  to  my  neighbors  and 
friends  who,  working  for  the  Wright 
Aeronautical  Corporation,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  have  designed  and  constructed  the 
Wright  Cyclone  engines  powering  the 
B-29  bombers  which  yesterday  "told  the 
story"  to  Japan. 

The  remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Representative  Ress  of  Kansas 
and  Representative  Jackson,  of  Wash- 
ington, lauding  the  developers  and  build- 
ers of  the  carrying  planes,  by  Boeing, 
were  timely  and  serve  to  emphasize  the 
deep  appreciation  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives of  the  home  front's  contribu- 
tion to  the  winning  of  this  terrible  war. 

Shortly  after  I  spoke  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hancock] 
told  me  that  his  boy  was  now  flying  one 
of  the  B-29's.  Undoubtedly,  more  of  our 
sons  here  are  thus  engaged  and  we  have 
reason  to  be  hopeful  that  these  new  and 
powerful  weapons  of  the  air  will  revolu- 
tionize warfare  and  bring  about  a  speed- 
ier victory  than  heretofore  anticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop, 
writing  for  today's  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  describes  the  Wright  Cyclones 
and  Boeing  B-29's  in  the  following  well- 
written  statement: 

Now  the  Japanese  know  what  Gen.  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Army 
Air  Forces,  meant  when  he  said  that  the  Fly- 
ing Fortress  is  the  last  of  the  small  Immliers. 
The  Japs  have  Just  met  up  with  the  B-29, 
flr»t  of  the  big  Ijombers. 

The  B-29  Is  opening  up  a  new  kind  of  war- 
fare, and  It  was  not  only  the  cities  of  Japan 
that  shook  under  Its  blows,  yesterday,  but 
also  the  navies  of  the  world.  All  of  them.  In- 
cluding ours. 

Whea  the  war's  lid  of  secrecy  U  lifted  aad 
the  amialng  deUlls  about  the  B-29  are  told, 
people  still  wiU  be  saying  about  them  what 


the  farmer  said  about  the  giraffe — that  there 
ain't  no  such  animal. 

Elsewhere  in  this  edition  you  will  find  some 
discussion  of  the  6-29.  so  here  we  will  run 
on  a  bit  about  just  one  part  of  it — the  engine. 

The  following  facts  have  l>een  furnished 
by  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation, 
which  made  the  B-29'8  engines: 

The  B-29  has  more  power  in  Its  four  2,200- 
horsepower  engines  than  the  biggest  bomber 
ever  sent  into  action  by  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  With  a  total  of  8.800  horsepower 
from  these  air-cooled,  radial  engines,  the 
Super  Fortress  has  almost  doubled  the  power 
of  the  Boeing  B-17  Flying  Portress,  long  the 
heavyweight  slugger  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
which  has  a  total  of  4.800  horsepower. 

It  has  from  2.400  to  3,800  more  horsepower 
than  the  biggest  British  lx)ml>er,  such  as  the 
Lancaster  or  Halifax 

It  tops  the  largest  four-engined  lx>ml>er  of 
the  Germans,  '.he  Focke-Wulf  Eurler.  by  2.800 
horsepower,  and  has  more  than  double  the 
power  of  the  biggest  bomber  of  the  Japanese, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  published  re- 
ports. Is  the  Kawaaaki  T-97,  with  four  engines 
of  only  900  horsepower  each. 

The  scientific  meaning  of  "1  horsepower" 
is  "the  energy  required  to  lift  33.000  pounds 
1  foot  in  1  minute."  The  engines  In  the 
B-29  have  the  energy  to  lift  290.400,000 
po\indB  In  1  minute. 

A  flight  of  only  20  of  the  B-29'8,  therefore, 
develops  the  power  necessary  to  drive  a  45,- 
000-ton  battleship  of  the  Iowa  class  at  a 
speed  of  33  knots. 

.  The  crew  of  a  B-29  is  only  11  men.  which 
happens  to  l>e  2  less  than  the  number  for 
the  crew  of  a  PT  boat,  the  Navy's  little  sting- 
ers that  first  showed  in  the  defense  of  the 
Philippines  and  were  valuable  again  in  the 
Solomons  campaign. 

And  so,  a  flight  of  20  B-29's,  burning  horse- 
power equal  to  that  of  the  largest  and  latest 
American  battleship,  and  far  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  build,  can  go  into  action  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of  men  required 
to  run  1  destroyer.  A  modern  dertroyer's 
crew  of  men  and  ofllcers  is  about  315. 

As  for  the  fire  power  of  the  B-29 — which  is 
its  only  excuse  for  being,  after  all — that  can 
be  only  hinted  at,  but  it  U  something  to  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end. 

Twenty  of  these  machines  can  lay,  in  what 
the  censors  will  permit  to  be  called  a  very 
small  area  from  very,  very  high  up.  a  quan- 
tity of  high  explosives  that  no  battleship 
built  or  building  can  even  nearly  match. 

And,  of  course,  no  battleship  of  the  sea 
can  throw  shells  to  Berlin. 

From  all  the  foregoing,  you  may  expect  to 
read  next  that  the  battleship  is  dead,  again. 
But  not  so. 

The  battleship  is  simply  sliding  down  the 
scale  of  important  weapons  in  war.  It  has 
already  lost  place  to  the  aircraft  carrier  as 
the  No.  1  striking  weapon  of  sea  warfare. 

The  B-29  is  moving  up  past  the  aircraft 
carrier. 

It  is  now  the  No.  1  offensive  weapon  of 
this  World  War  No.  2,  for  land  or  sea  at- 
tacks.   It  is  the  paralyzer. 

In  war  there  are  two  main  methods  of 
paralyzing,  with  speed,  or  with  mass.  The 
little  PT  boats,  with  their  torpedoes,  throw 
a  heavy  explosive  punch  with  great  speed. 
The   battleship    Is   mass. 

The  B-29  Is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  ideal 
combination  of  mass  and  speed  yet  to  come 
into  the  world. 

Some  mUltary  heavy  thinkers  with  whom 
this  writer  has  been  talking  say  they  doubt 
bomt>ers  will  ever  grow  as  far  at>ove  the  size 
of  the  B-29  as  the  B-29  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  B-17  Flying  Fortress.  The  B-29  is  about 
half  again  as  large  as  the  B-17. 

Not  that  it  couldn't  be  done  as  a  matter  of 
engineering. 
They  say  It  simply  won't  be  neceasary. 
New  kiads  of  high  explosive  are  coming 
along  which  they  say  will  be  as  superior  to 


TNT  as  dynamite  Is  to  the  black  powder  fired 
in  the  Battle  of  Crecy  in  1346.  when  English 
artillery  was  first  used  to  scare  the  horses  of 
the  French  feudal  aristocracy. 

That  comparison  sounds  a  little  fanciful, 
and  it  may  t>e,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  new  ex- 
plosives are  upcoming  that  will  Jar  Jap  and 
German  cities  as  never  Ijefore. 

The  Important  additional  fact  is  that  they 
are  explosives  of  relatively  small  buik.  A  B-29 
loaded  with  these  extraordinarily  concen- 
trated cans  of  violence  can  do  just  about  all 
mUltary  men  think  wUl  l>e  neceasary  to  shat- 
ter anybody's  will  to  make  war. 

Thus  the  B-29  approaches  the  largest  eco- 
nomical engine  of  war  necessary  to  win — at  11 
men  per  B-29. 

Which  makes  people  enthusiastic  about  the 
idea  of  Junking  large  armies  just  as  the 
world's  largest  armies — United  States,  Brit- 
ish. German,  and  Russian — liegln  a  three- 
cornered  tangle  In  Europe. 

We're  fighting  yesterday's  war  In  Buropa 
and  today's  has  Just  shown  Itself  over  Japan. 

And  what  about  tomorrow's?  Ail  we  can 
do  about  that  is  pour  the  money  into  aviation 
and  high-expioelve  research  untU  we  know 
we've  got  the  best  and  the  most  of  it. 


Democracy  in  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TKzas 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  CDANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  entitled 
"Democracy  in  Action."  delivered  by  me 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
last  night. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

There  has  been  much  printed  in  the  news- 
papers lately  about  what  took  place  at  the 
Democratic  conventions  held  recently  In 
Texas.  The  true  story  in  detail  has  not  yet, 
to  my  knowledge,  t>een  made  public.  I  Intend 
to  now  give  you  the  true  and  complete  story. 
I  believe  the  Texas  Democratic  conventions 
held  this  year  may  go  down  In  history  as  the 
turning  point  In  our  National  Government. 
I  think  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  who 
recognizes  that  the  New  Deal  dynasty  has  al- 
most completely  wrecked  and  ruined  our 
American  way  of  life  wUl  take  renewed  faith 
in  democracy  and  renewed  hope  in  our  future 
freedom  when  they  hear  the  true  story  of 
what  happened  in  the  Democratic  conven- 
tions held  In  Texas  this  year.  I  think  you 
will  realize  that  democracy  In  America  is  not 
dead,  and  that  the  people  are  stUl  capable  of 
governing  themselves,  and  that  true  Ameri- 
can democracy  can  spring  from  the  people  up 
when  the  people  become  tired  of  it  being  im- 
posed from  the  top  down,  as  it  is  now. 

Texas  is  doing  its  share  In  the  present  war, 
but  whUe  our  brave  sons  are  away  from  home 
fighting  to  maintain  lil)erty.  freedom,  and 
democracy  In  the  world,  we  Texans  who  re- 
main at  home  are  not  going  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  let  a  little  gang  of  CommunisU,  Social- 
ists, labor  leader  racketeers,  and  feUow- 
travellng  New  Dealers  scuttle  our  lil>erty, 
freedom,  and  democracy  right  here  on  the 
home  front  and  have  our  boys  return — those 
who  do  return— to  find  that  the  dictatorship 
they  were  fighting  to  destroy  abroad  baa  been 
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Mt  op  right  bar*  in  AflMne*.  inTtsMiraar* 
Just  pcMMbla  and  peaot>loTlnf  paople.  W« 
b«*»  a  ptolound  and  ■Inonr*  belief  in  tb« 
•ofvrctgnty  tf  oar  MMtan.  tb*  aorvelgnty  o< 
oar  SMt*.  aad.  ebo**  all,  the  ■om«l«nt]r  of 
fliMiiwi  We  have  cberlsbed.  cultivated,  and 
kept  our  lovcritgntf ,  our  Independence,  and 
last;  imt  not  iHMt.  o<v  pride.  We  do  not  tn- 
te  let  tb*  Mew  Deal  dynaety  at  Wash- 
■overelcnty.  abackle  our 
raito  our  pride.  Wben  a 
gang  of  OOBMinBileli  aad  their  fellow  travel- 
erm  eteal  our  Democratic  Party  and  change  Its 
name  to  the  Wew  Deal  Party,  we  are  going  to 
riae  up  and  protect  the  honored  name  of 
Tboinaa  3*MmmMt  and  other  real  Democrata 
of  the  paet.  preaent.  and  future. 

So  IMT*  la  tb*  atory  of  the  Texas  Demo> 
oratle  eoef  ntloaa.  In  establishing  a  beach- 
bMd  d  true  democracy  at  Austin,  Tex..  May 
a*,  tbla  year,  tbe  real  tried  and  true  Demo- 
crats executed  a  bit  of  real  strategy.  The 
whole  maneuvering  was  negotiated  by  a  group 
off  Mlcnt.  determined,  patriotic  Texas  Demo- 
crats with  blood  in  their  eyes,  and  was  tbe 
culmination  of  moo  the  of  bard  work  and 
9«M  planning.  Many  months  ago  th«t 
Dwaocrata  eomnMnced  to  talk  with  eacb 
other  about  the  sltxiatlon  which  existed,  and 
over  and  over  again  tbe  queetlon  was  asked: 
"What  can  we  do?"  And  the  people  who 
were  asking  that  queetlon  were  not  the  polit- 
ical bell-wethers,  but  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  Texas  Democrats  who  love  liberty  and 
frcedon.  and  who  believe  In  real  Jeffersonlan 
democracy  and  no  New  Deal  ism. 

This  uprising  of  Texas  Democrats  orlgl- 
nated  at  the  grass  roots  of  democracy.  It 
came  from  th^  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
eommon  people.  In  tbe  past  the  profes- 
sional politicians  always  controlled  the  pre- 
dnct  conventions,  picked  their  delegates  to 
the  county  conventions,  who  In  turn,  stacked 
tbe  State  convention  full  of  the  tried  and 
true  professional  politicians  who  would  go 
down  the  Una  for  what  the  New  Deal  boaaea 
called  for.  Things  were  different  this  yaar. 
These  grass-root  Democrats  In  every  com- 
toimlty  commenced  to  consult  with  each 
other.  They  commenced  to  organize  and  to 
unite  on  a  well-flzed  program  designed  to 
liquidate  the  New  Deal.  RepresenUtlvea  of 
tbeae  groups  traveled  tnxa  one  community 
to  another  and  tbaae  red-blooded  Texaa 
Democrats  by  the  time  tbe  precinct  conven- 
tions were  held  were  all  of  one  mind,  with 
the  result  that  they  elected  their  delegatea 
to  tbe  county  eooventtona  and  these  county 
conventions  sent  real  Democrats,  not  New 
Dealer*— to  the  SUte  convention.  What 
bappaoad  In  Texas  can  be  summed  up  in 
tbie  statement;  Inst««Ml  of  leaving  the  pre- 
etnrt  conventions  and  the  county  eonven- 
ttooa  MMI  ibe  State  conventions  to  be  run 
bf  •  bOBdl  of  band-picked  patronage  dls- 
pMMlaff  profeaakmAl  poUtletaaa,  the  rank 
■ai  flia  of  the  oommoo  dilMna  took  cbarga 
the  dclegatoi.  and  they  ran  the 
Of  course  the  profeastonal 
polttltlma  have  tried  to  ereau  the  false  im. 
mmniom  ihM  Um  eoawntioa  was  controlled 
^«  !•«  taffft  «orpanitloa  roprHmutivoa. 
biifttboi  la  ataM>lut«lv  MinM,  mmI  iwalj  • 
gipsrmta  diibi  to  their  b—w  m  —  wphwMi. 

TIM  wh€f  oriaaMMitiOB  mm  smSo  ub 
■oMIjr  of  boneai,  fiMulam.  unwoo  oHImim 
«IM  hMl  Meor  iMtf  Mueh,  If  any,  pi»»M» 
politMal  f  ■liijii.    It  waa  an  upilib^  of 

If.  am  UM  pM«M 

IbSMKBty  conveatloos.  then 
tbe  SUte  outuwiHon  at  Auatin  Tou  knev. 
the  prnfsaaiuual  poltticlana  we  have 
in  Tnaa  thora  art  soao  who  are  willing 
to  play  the  gamt  of  poUtMs  «p  to  a  given 
point,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  completely 
•cuttle  the  whole  system  of  democratic  gov- 
■"■•"«•  They  will  light  to  the  bitter  end 
«■  Slate  aSatra,  but  when  it  oomea  to  a  vital 
they  will  get  together  and 


all  9 
th<Be 


they 


se  It 


stand  shoulder  to  ahouldei 
fundamental  principles  of 
0iunent.    In  other  words, 
politicians,  but  they  are 
a  BUbetantial  number  of 
fed  up  on  this  communistic 
dispensable- man  pblloeoph^ 
dered  valiant  service  when 
Austin  to  do  the  maneuvering 
the  convention.    But  the 
waa  accounted  for  by  the 
mon  cit'rens  were  there  In 
county  in  tbe  State,  and 
In  other  words,  the  great 
the  common  citizens  had 
gates  to  Austin  and   the« 
exactly  what  the  people 
they  wanted,  and  they  got 
one-man  fight.    It  was  a 
of  otir  people.    I  know 
about.    I  have  made  a 
to  Texas  since  I  have 
Senate  and  both  by  persdnal 
over  the  radio  I  have  ovei 
pointed  out  to  the  great 
people  the  danger  which  I 

In  these  reports  I  have 
frtende  that  most  of  this 
was  plain  hooey.    I  explai4ed 
this   gang   of   blue-sky 
running   this   Government 
nated  the  N.  R.  A.  and 
back  In  their  heyday,  had 
up  the  remains  of  the  old 
draped  the  American  flag 
remoxuited  him  on  a  new 
"O.  P.  A."    It's  Just  the 
new  t'll  feathers.    Of  course 
N.  R.  A.  and  the  blue  eagh 
Deal  had  sunk  Its  claws 
Supreme    Court,    and 
plucked  the  tail  feathers 
eagle  and  threw  it  out  th€ 
Instead  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
the  window,  the  Constltutlfcn 
States  got  thrown  out.    Wha|t 
bureaucrats  did  to  the 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  was  only 
of  what  they  have  done  to 
but  it's  still  the  same  old 
that  you  can  have  more  by 

About  2  months  ago  I 
Texas  during  the  Easter 
and  I  did  not  locate  myself 
suite  of  rooms  and  Invite 
come  up  and  tell  me  what 
In  Texas,  but  Instead  I  madi  i 
of  most  of  the  State.    I  tallied 
chants,  farmers,   dairymen, 
station  operators,  and  other  i 
up  the  great  rank  and  file 
cltisens  of  our  State.    I  gav^ 
about  tbe  emergency  of 
facing  tbe  American  people 
for  their  views,  and  X  was 
that  the  great  rank  and 
irera  really  doing  soma 
they  wore  ready  to  taka 
Will  tell  you  folks  that 
just  decided  to  liquidate 
when  I  aay  "we."  I  do  not 
decided  to  liquidate  It, 

Rtrtotic  Tsxaa  Democrats 
i«dom.  and  domoeraey  and 
■bit)  In  any  form,  by  aay 
body     The  Texaa  Democrat^ 
of  one  mind  on  thia  one 
mass  think  and  mass  action 
Uneoua   rovolt    from    pollt 
and  domination.   It 
When  I  returned  to  Wash 
last  trip  to  Texas,  Jxist 
conventions,  and  before  tbe 
there  waa  not  a  doubt  in 
tha  liquidation  of  the  New 
take  place. 

When  the  Stato  convention 
Austin,  the  capital  city.  Maj 
dtlaena  were  there  In  drovcg, 
women,  from  every  one  of 
They  began  to  make  motlc^ 


tie 


fie 
iOlKlia 


w»  den  ocraey 


al  :er 


mr 
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to  flgbt  for  tbe 

democratic  gov- 
tbey  are  old-line 
Democrats,  and 
men  are  about 
fourth-term,  In- 
and  they  ren- 
;he  time  came  at 
and  help  run 
8\^ce8sf  ul  Job  done 
that  the  com- 
( troves  from  every 
had  the  votes, 
rank  and  file  of 
the  right  dele- 
delegates  knew 
and  what 
It  was  not  a 
utiited  effort  of  all 
I  am  talking 
of  trips  back 
serving  in  the 
contact  and 
and  over  again 
and  file  of  our 
ttixnk  lies  ahead. 

explained  to  my 

rationing  business 

to  them  that 

who   are 

and   who   origl- 

old  blue  eagle 

now  simply  dug 

restuffed  him. 

about  him.  and 

pedestal  labeled 

old  bird  with 

,  In  tbe  days  of 

before  the  New 

deep,  we  bad  a 

jTidicial    body 

of  the  old  blue 

window.     Today 

thrown  out 

of  the  United 

tbe  Washington 

of  this  Nation 

a  dress  rehearsal 

under  O.  P.  A., 

Deal  philosophy 

producing  leas. 

a  trip  back  to 

of  Congress 

n  a  big  Ixuurioiis 

\  he  poUUcians  to 

1  he  situation  was 

a  complete  to\ur 

to  small  mer- 

bartjers,   fllling- 

who  go  to  make 

of  tbe  common 

them  my  views 

sittutlon  now 

and  asked  them 

gratified  to  find 

of  the  people 

thinking,  and 

action.    So  I 

In  Texas  we 

Mew  Deal*,  aad 

any  one  Bum 

mean  the  real, 

irbo  love  liberty. 

'  daaplse  dleutor* 

,  and  by  any- 

boeamo  largely 

■ubjaot.     It  was 

It  was  a  Bpon> 

eal    Interference 

in  action. 

ngton  after  my 

the  precinct 

itate  convention, 

nrlnd  but  what 

was  going  to 


w  mted. 
It. 


wl  at 
nun  her 
bee  1 


rauk 


pri  imoters 


tie 


brd. 


sane 


s< 
thst 
oit 


ge  ting 


peojle 
r  a 

118 

Neir 
by  f 

made 
vac;  ition 


6cwn 
till 

mian 


nime, 


Ileal 


convened  In 

28,  the  common 

both  men  and 

he  254  countlea. 

offer  reaolu- 


tlons,  and  demand  recognition  of  the  chair- 
man with  complete  calmness,  thoroughness, 
and  determination.  This  flabbergasted  the 
faithful  followers  of  "Franklin  the  Fourth." 
They  were  not  prepared  to  counteract  it. 
They  had  not  provided  the  voice  from  the 
gutter,  as  was  provided  for  tbe  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1940.  Instead  of  the  voice  from 
the  gutter,  there  aroee  the  clear,  true,  de- 
termined voice  of  the  people.  The  stooges 
of  the  Waahington  dynasty  could  not  control 
those  courageous  common  cit^ns.  And  so 
the  inevitable  happened.  The  little  gang 
of  baffled  New  Dealers  and  their  song  lead- 
ers and  banner  carriers  walked  out  of  tbe 
Democratic  convention  but,  by  actual  count, 
only  89  wearing  delegate  badges  walked  out 
and  went  into  another  room  and  set  up  a 
little  pout  meeting  of  their  own.  But  the 
main  delegation,  consisting  of  more  than 
1.800  true  Texas  Democrats,  unruffled,  re- 
mained in  aeealon,  and  continued  their  labors 
until  they  nominated  the  regular  Democratic 
electors,  who  will  do  the  actual  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  And — horror 
of  horrors — these  common  citizens  did  some- 
thing never  before  done  In  Texas  and  never 
even  dreamed  of  before.  They  nominated 
these  Presidential  electors,  all  23  of  them, 
and  gave  them  specific  authority  by  resolu- 
tion to  cast  their  votes  for  a  Democrat  of 
their  own  choosing,  not  necessarily  for  the 
nominee  of  the  Chicago  convention,  but  to 
cast  their  votes  for  some  other  Democrat  for 
President,  unleaa  tbe  Chicago  convention  re- 
stores the  two-thirds  rule  for  nominating 
candidates  and  adopts  platform  planks  up- 
holding white  supremacy.  Thus,  my  friends, 
one  of  the  greatest  political  battles  of  the 
century  for  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy 
has  Just  been  fought  and  won  in  Texas. 

Again  across  the  broad  plains  and  rugged 
mountains  of  that  great  empire  of  Texaa  the 
gentle  breezes  of  democracy  freely  blow. 
Once  again  the  true  Democrats  of  Texas  are 
holding  their  chins  a  little  higher.  Big, 
tall,  sun-tanned  men  of  Texas  now  look 
down  from  their  lofty  heights  with  scorn 
upon  the  swarma  of  Federal  flunkies  sent 
thither  and  yon  by  the  oppressors  of  democ- 
racy In  Washington  to  harass.  Insult,  and 
embarrass  the  free  men  and  women  of  that 
great  and  sovereign  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas. 
Since  this  great  victory  by  the  real  Demo- 
crats of  Texas,  the  whole  South  Is  taking 
renewed  hope.  The  whole  Nation  is  taking 
renewed  hope.  What  has  been  done  in 
Texas  can  be  done  in  every  other  State  if  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  the  people  will  only 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

Now,  friends,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  United  Statea  Senato 
and  found  out  what  tbe  Waahlnglon  dynasty 
has  been  doing  to  tbe  people  of  thu  Nation 
I  have  been  conducting  a  campaign  to  keep 
my  people  In  Texaa  fully  Informed  so  that 
they  might  devise  waya  and  means  of  re- 
covering our  Oovemment  and  returning  It 
to  the  people.  I  have  broadcast  many  pro- 
grams on  the  subjeot.  and  the  campaign 
baa  mat  with  stich  hearty  approval  that  It 
baa  practically  turned  Into  a  crusade.  It  haa 
boon  fUfgaatod  thit  I  make  regular  reporU 
to  tbe  whole  Nation  by  radio  at  least  one* 
each  week  from  now  until  election  time. 
Not  being  a  eandldato  for  any  public  office 
I  would  have  nothing  to  gain  by  conducting 
such  a  campaign  except  to  help  save  my 
cotmtry  for  my  children  and  your  children, 
and  their  children.  If  any  of  you  folka 
listening  would  like  for  me  to  make  luch  a 
Ifatlon-wlde  campaign,  please  drop  me  a  Una 
and  let  me  know,  also  give  me  yotir  ideas 
on  the  subject.  Tb  everybody  who  wrltoo 
me,  I  win  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  tni^ 
radio  speech,  also  a  copy  of  a  radio  speech 
I  made  a  few  days  ago  about  the  Montgom- 
ery-Ward stlzure,  tiUed,  "The  Crucifixion  of 
American  Private  Enterprise  on  the  Brazen 
Croes  of  the  C.  I.  O.  by  Decree  of  a  Modern 
Pontius   PUate."      Addreaa  all  communica- 


tions to  Senator  W.  Lxx  CDAirnn..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  Tbla  la  your  United  States  Sena- 
tor W.  Lxs  CDanixl,  of  Texas,  speaking  from 
your  Nation's  Capital,  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
wishing  you  all  a  very  pleasant  good  day. 
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EXTENSION  OP-  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Mxw  wszxoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  16  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  under  the  heading  of  "Platform  is- 
sues," by  Mr.  WendeU  Willkie.  This 
morning  I  want  to  call  especial  attention 
to  one  paragraph  in  the  article.  The 
whole  article  deals  with  the  question  of 
labor  and  industry,  and  the  particular 
paragraph  I  have  in  mind  discusses  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  long  been  inter- 
ested and  to  which  I  wish  not  only  the 
major  political  parties  but  both  labor 
and  industry  would  give  their  undivided 
attention. 

This  is  the  paragraph  I  desire  now  to 
read: 

Labor  also  has  aspirations  which  are  not 
only  just,  but  indispensable  to  the  health  of 
a  society  marked  by  wide  economic  fluctua- 
tions. For  instance,  an  annual  wage  to  those 
who  work  in  plants  with  long  seasonal  or 
periodic  shut-downs  seems  fair  and  necessary. 

That  is  the  ipoint  I  wanted  to  stress, 
namely,  the  necessity  for  evolving  a  plan 
of  annual  wage  Instead  of  an  hourly  wage. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  tried  in  certain  in- 
dustries and  has  worked  out  most  suc- 
cessfully and  profitably  to  both  employer 
and  emploj'ee,  I  renew  my  request  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLATTotM  lason 

(By  Wendell  WUlkle) 

LAaOB  AHO  x:«DtrsTKT 

Tlie  problem  of  labor  today  la  surcharged 
With  emotion  and  dangtrotialy  sharp  cleav- 
•gee.  14en  more  cealotia  than  wise  are  trying 
to  lebel  the  Demoeratio  Party  tbe  excluaive 
friend  of  labor,  and  t^c  Republican  Party 
lu  ln?«Urat«  enemy.  Tbe  source  of  this 
theory  la  not  dUBcult  to  discern.  Labor 
leaders  feel  that  befors  tbe  advent  of  the 
preaent  administration,  labor  did  not  get 
a  fair  break,  and  that  previotu  Republican 
administrations  gave  ooasideratlon  solely  to 
a  business  point  of  view.  Today,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  many  industrialists  believe  with  al- 
moet  fanatical  Intenaity  that  the  preaent 
administration  aeee  everything  excliulvely 
through  the  eyes  of  lab)r,  and  plays  politics 
both  with  and  within  Uibor. 

There  is  considerable  truth  In  tbe  view- 
polnu  of  both. 

However,  nothing  Intierent  in  the  nature 
of  the  two  parties  Justifies  tbe  roles  that 
propagandists  have  eoigbt  to  assign  them. 
Assuming  that  there  aie  In  tbe  Republican 


Party  a  few  ninteenth  centtiry  industrialists 
who  still  believe  that  labor  is  a  commodity, 
everyone  of  these  has  his  Democratic  counter- 
parts in  the  SMrrH-CoNNALLT's,  who  devote 
their  energies  to  baiting  organized  labor. 

But  the  Republican  Party  has  allowed  it- 
self to  be  put  on  the  spot  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion. It  has  done  so  by  falling  to  appreciate 
sufficiently  that  for  labor  the  easential  con- 
tent- of  freedom  is  different  in  today's  In- 
dustrial society  from  what  It  was  in  the  ag- 
ricultural society  of  an  earlier  age.  Men  no 
longer  able  to  own.  or  to  aspire  to  own.  small 
businesses  and  farms  have  sought  new  solu- 
tions for  a  need  which  all  Americans  must 
respect — the  need  to  control  for  themselves 
the  circumstances  which  dictate  their  work- 
ing lives.  However  much  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  bungled  the  problem,  it  has 
taken  cognizance  of  this  historic  change. 

A  1944  Republican  platform  should  ac- 
knowledge the  necessary  requirements  for  the 
protection  of  labor  under  condltlone  existent 
today — not  yesterday.  Some  of  them  are: 
The  continuance  and  improvement  of  a 
Federal  wage-and-hour  law  and  Federal  regu- 
latory machinery  for  its  interpretation  and 
enforcement.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  law,  sponsored  by  business  or 
labor,  is  a  good  law  which  creates  in  the  mind 
of  either  the  Justifiable  belief  that  fair  and 
impartial  treatment  cannot  be  obtained 
under  it.  Compulsory  social  insurances  must 
be  broadened  in  their  base  and  progressively 
expanded.  Coercive  legislation,  such  as  the 
Smith-Connally  Act,  which  is  both  unwise 
and  unenforceable,  should  be  repealed,  for 
labor's  inherent  right  to  strike,  which  It  has 
voluntarily  abandoned  during  the  war,  is  the 
basis  of  all  its  rights  and  must  not  be  out- 
lawed merely  because  the  administration  has 
created  an  atmosphere  in  which  strikes  are 
inevitable. 

Industry  must  convince  labor  that  it  is 
prepared  permanently  to  accept  the  basic 
principles  of  collective  bargaining  and  tmions 
must  be  reassured  that  the  period  of  transi- 
tion to  peace  will  not  be  used,  as  in  191&-20, 
to  destroy  the  organizations  they  have  built. 
Labor  also  has  aspirations  which  are  not 
only  Just  but  Indispensable  to  the  health  of 
a  society  marked  by  wide  economic  fluctxia- 
tlons.  For  instance,  an  annual  wage  to  those 
who  work  in  plants  with  long  seasonal  or 
periodic  shut-downs  seems  fair  and  neces- 
sary, and  our  post-war  economy  must  be 
built  on  a  high  wage  level  if  we  hope  to  fur- 
nish a  market  for  the  goods  of  an  ex- 
panding peacetime  production.  Our  wheels 
can  keep  turning  only  if  our  workers  can  keep 
spending. 

Labor-management  cooperation  baa  proved 
fruitful  during  the  war.  The  more  it  is  con- 
tin  tied  and  developed  after  the  peace,  tbe 
leaa  necessity  there  will  be  for  Oovemment 
Intervention  in  indxistrial  relatione.  It  la 
time  for  both  labor  and  management  to  grow 
up,  to  recogniae  each  other  aa  MMential  factors 
in  the  tame  basic  enterprtao— United  Statea 
Industry— and  to  settle  their  affairs  among 
themselves  without  recourse  to  government. 
Now  that  labor  Is  reaching  m«turlty,  all 
labor  leaders  mtut  recogniM  what  some 
leaders  arc  aaying— witneee  the  recent  state- 
ments  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Dublnsky— 
that  labor  must  become  roaponsible,  must 
drive  from  lu  midet  Ita  racketoert,  adopt 
democratic  procedures,  and  account  for  lt« 
funds  and  activities  both  to  the  public  and 
to  Its  own  membership.  And  if  the  reluctant 
few  refuse  to  follow  denuxsratlc  procedures, 
then  under  appropriate  legislation  such  mat- 
ters must  be  regulated. 

Finally,  and  baalc  to  tbe  whole  question 
of  labor  In  a  democratic  society.  In  addition 
to  lU  part  In  American  industrial  life,  labor 
mtist  be  made  an  aaaentlal'part  of  govern- 
ment with  a  real  labor  representative  in  the 
Cabinet.  Like  other  economic  groups,  it 
must  share  in  the  determination  of  govern- 
ment's  fiscal,   domestic,  and   International 


policies.  Thus  it  will  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  results. 

The  coming  days  of  oemobilization  will  te 
diffictilt,  particularly  difficult  for  labor.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  will  have  to  take  up 
new  forms  of  work  In  new  localities.  Return- 
ing soldiers  will  properly  feel  that  they  should 
have  equal,  if  not  preferential,  opportunltiea 
for  Jobs.  Tbe  adjustments  of  our  economy 
to  a  peacetime  basis  will  bring  a  multitude 
of  stresses  and  strains,  and  labor  is  fearful 
that  it  alone  will  be  asked  to  bear  the  sacri- 
fices.   That  must  not  be. 

Every  thoughtful  American  knows  today 
that  a  strong  laboY-  movement  is  one  of  our 
greatest  bulwarks  against  the  growth  of 
lasclstlc  tendencies  and  consequently  is  nec- 
essary for  our  democratic  way  of  life.  The 
Republican  Party  must  demonstrate  visibly 
and  tangibly  that  it  appreciates  the  contribu- 
tion of  labor  to  our  economic  well-being.  It 
nnist  leave  no  doubt  that  )t  understands  that 
labor  has  legitimate  grievances  and  justifiable 
aspirations  toward  a  more  secure  place  with 
larger  participation  in  our  modern  industrial 
life.  Above  all.  the  Republican  Party  must 
demonstrate  that  It  can  produce  a  construc- 
tive, Just,  and  humane  lalsor  program. 


Pussyfoot  Role  Seen  by  G.  0.  P.  in 
Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16.  1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence,  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  15,  1944: 

PUSSTFOOT   ROLX   SEEN    BT    O.    O.    P.    IN   COW- 
CRESS — POLrnCALLT    SAFE    SiLENCK    KEPT    OK 

Issues  or  Day.  Bats  Warrsa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  Democratic  Party,  with  216  Members, 
no  longer  has  a  majority  of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  while  the  Republican 
Party,  with  212  Members,  has  strength 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Democrata.  Re- 
cent elections  to  fill  vacancies  have  dimin- 
ished tbe  Democratic  total. 

But  tbe  public  would  hardly  suspect  that 
the  two  major  parties  are  so  closely  divided 
in  tbe  lower  House  of  Congraaa. 

Certainly  ver)  little  haa  happened  since 
tbe  present  Congress  took  office  in  January 
1943  to  indicate  that  the  Bepubltoana  ae  a 
whole  have  developed  a  program  that  can 
be  readily  Identified  by  obaerrert.  While 
there  haa  been  oppotltfon  from  time  to  time 
\if  the  Republicans,  who  voted  In  a  bloc,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  by  the  reading 
of  the  record  Jtuft  what  tbe  Republican  Party 
would  do  If  It  bad  complete  control  of  the 
machinery  of  tlte  House  of  HepreeenUtlves. 

Whether  tbe  lubject  la  Ubor  or  agriculture 
or  taxation  or  price  control  or  tbe  Mont- 
gomery Ward  ca*e  or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
issues  tnat  are  supposed  to  be  doee  to  the 
hearts  and  mincU  of  tbe  people,  the  Repub- 
licans have  done  little  to  manifest  how  they 
would  handle  these  matters  if  they  really 
bad  tbe  majority. 

POaCTTOOT  WOLM 

The  RepubUcan  Party  Ui  tbe  House  haa 
played  the  aame  pussyfoot  role  which  baa  ao 
often  been  wlopted  in  past  yean  by  tbe  mi- 
nority party  on  either  side  of  the  political 
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Hite.  Tta*  fltrawcT  »  ^  •void  commltmentB 
on  DMjor  iMOM  and  appear  to  be  friendly  to 
•U  giuupa  IB  tiM  bope  tbat  ttie  minority  party 
«gm  tw  tJM  bancflclary  at  the  polls  of  all  the 
and  dlaaatlafacUons  of  the  people 
the  tecUlatlve  acU  of  the  majority  f»Mj. 

Under  the  existing  oonstltutlooal  syatan. 
M  U  tbue  possible  for  a  minority  partj  to  come 
fmma  »m  votae  of  actuiOly  being  a  majority 
In  ttM  Boom  of  aepwesptafives  and  yet  cs- 
m^  all  reeponslblUty  for  ttat  action  at  the 
■owe.  That  U  vby  the  tana  "rmpooMOam 
gorernment"  Is  so  often  ueed  to  describe  a 
parliamentary  system  what  a  powerful  ml- 
Dortty.  or  one  that  almost  divides  power  with 
Um  oppoattloo  skte.  has  been  Tirtually  com- 
palled  by  public  opinion  to  assume  responsl- 
faUlty  la  the  Cabinet.  If  the  parties  were 
almost  aa  equally  divided  in  Canada.  Britain, 
or  Australia  as  they  art  in  t'ne  House  of  Rcp- 
lUUves  today,  a  ooaliUon  government 
be  In  power  la  the  eiecutlve  branch. 
TlMre  need  then  to  have  been  no  election  In 
the  midst  of  the  Invasion  campalgin. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Republicans 
have  suiUMTted  the  major  war  progranu  and 
partlctilarty  tbe  appropriations  for  military 
ptupoese.  On  th— a  there  have  been  virtually 
unanimous  votes. 

•Arm  aosMcs  ow  issun 

But  on  the  issues  which  divide  the  coun> 
try,  particularly  questions  arising  out  of  ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy  or  misuse  of  public 
power  as  in  the  Ward  case,  the  Republicans 
have  preferred  to  maintain  a  politically  safe 
allaBCe.  Indeed,  to  speak  out  forthnghtly 
Is  oonairtf  rtirt  unwise  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
thm.  Oovemor  Dewey's  candidacy,  for  ex- 
ample, ha*  managed  to  draw  support  from 
ntany  otamecits  because  the  New  Yott  Gov- 
ernor has  kept  his  views  on  specific  questions 
very  much  to  hlmseU. 

The  party  in  power,  however,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  commit  itself  to  particular  poei- 
ttona  on  domeetlc  isauea.  Dtere  la,  of  course. 
*  poHlMe  mtswHica  ttcm  aU  UHo  ttat  the 
DemocraUe  poeltkm  la  much  atroogsr  than 
the  Republicans  would  like  to  admit. 

Oertainly  If  the  Republican  party  Is  afraid 
to  make  an  las\je  on  certain  domestic  ques- 
I,  It  could  be  eonatnied  to  mean  that  the 
itlc  poalMoB  kM  oooalderable  popu- 
lar support.  The  behavior  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  House  of  Repreeenutlvea 
appears  to  be  more  and  more  an  admission 
that  the  Democratic  poeltions  on  various 
Is  much  more  likely  to  receive  public 
at  the  polls  than  the  Republicans 
•oaeede  at  this  time, 
day  the  idea  of  responsible  Govem- 
it  which  enables  the  people  to  check  both 
and  executive  branches  aa  the 
may  be  by  compelling  or  threatening  tn 
MectlOB  at  any  time — the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem tved  In  Canada  and  Australia — may  prove 
even  more  advantageous  than  It  appears  at 
prcaent.  For  wlHIa  the  change  is  funda- 
mental. It  may  be  tiM  only  way  in  the  end 
the  people  as  a  whole  can  exercise  a 
tipon  the  growing  powers  of  the  cen- 
tral Oownntmt. 


Cmp  Price  CoBlrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REAiARI^ 

or 

RON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 


m  THB  SBNATB  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATB 

Friday.  June  1$  (letrisiative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Man  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  haw 
printed  In  the  Appendix  oX  the  Rccoao 
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an  editorial  entitled 
trol."  published  in  the 
Evening  News  of  June  12 

There  being  no  objectibn 
was  ordered  to  be  printe< 
as  follows: 

matr  fbzcs 
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One  pteee  of  legislation 
Oongreas  is  of  partlcvilar 
lean  famlliee.    That  is  the 
extending  the  life  of  O.  P 
expiration  date,  which  is 
ening  amendments  are 
newal,  the  major  control 
and  rents,  and  against 
win  be  removed. 

Price  Administrator 
the  altiutlon  tht»: 

"If    the   preeent   act    is 
weakening  amendmenu, 
can  continue  to  protect 
pie,    the    American    btisl 
American    taxpayers 
paying  high  wartime  prices 
Inflation  that  wUl  follow." 

The  alternative,  accordli^ 

"The  plain  fact  is  that 
already  accepted  in  the 
being   seriously  considered 
would  wreck  the  present 
gram  beyond  recognition 
prices  of  every  family  in 

The  House   last   week 
Committee  which,  through 
southern  Democrats  and 
ed  to  tack  labor 
control  bill.    Whether  or 
ments  were  germane,  thel: 
pected — none     other     thai  i 
HowASO  SiOTB  of  Vlrginls, 
to  see  wholesale  revision 
trol   and  Economic 

The  Senate  has  adopted 
ton  amendment  which  In 
Ion,  is  t>est  calculated  to 
structure  of  stabilisation. 

"A  frank  and  open  attac  c 
ahould  shock  the  country 
serts.     "No  one  has 
propose  wrecking  the 
But  today  price  control  la 
kind  words." 

With  kind  words  or 
structure   of   price   control 
served.     With  War  bond 
scale  of  living.  O.  P.  A.  has 
inflation    gap   some 
the  Congress  wants  to 
banning    malntenanoe-of 
tracts,  if  it  wishes  to  curb 
Ject   Its   decisions   to 
wishes  to  give  profit 
tile   Industry,   those 
threshed  out  on  their  merit 
latlon.    To  tinker  with  O 
of  the  war,  when  It  is 
object.  Is  to  open  a  path  to 

Members  of  Congress 
moving   the   controls   on 
while  holding  wages  frozen 
are  deltiding  themselves 
rtae.  BO  legislative 


now  before  the 
intferest  to  all  Amer- 
>rioe  control  bill, 
after  its  preeent 
J*ne  80.    If  weak- 
attitched  to  this  re- 
al atnst  high  prloea 
lni|stk>n  In  general. 


Che  Iter  Bowles  puts 


renewed   without 
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American  peo- 

and    the 
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and  the  eventual 
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to  Mr.  Bowles: 

flbme  amendments 

Senate  and  others 

in  both  Houses 

(rice-control  pro- 

I  nd  create  higher 

country." 
overrode   Its  Rules 
a  combination  of 
Republicans,  want- 
to  the  price- 
not  such  amend- 
source  was  sus- 
Representatlve 
who  would  like 
the  Price  Con- 
Acts. 
1  he  Bankhead  cot- 
kCr.  Bowles'  opin- 
I  hatter  the  entire 


on  price  control 

llr.  Bowles  as- 

or  would  dare 

program. 

being  kUled  with 


proposed 
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othe  wise. 
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should    be    pre- 

saiAngs  and  a  modest 

I  re  vented  the  wide 
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der  legislation 

I  nembershlp    con- 

W.  L.  B.  or  sub- 

Judl^ial   review.   If   it 

^ea  to  the  tex- 
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In  separate  legis- 

P.  A.  at  this  stage 

achieving  Its  main 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  bINGELL 

OF   M1CHI04  If 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP^IESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June 
Mr.  DINQELL.    Mr. 


leave  to  extend  my  remi  jlu  In  the  Rbc 


15.  1944 
Speaker,  under 


OKO,  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Archbishop  Edward  Mooney  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  civic  meeting  paying  tribute 
to  the  heroes  of  the  Jewish  ghetto  in 
Warsaw: 

In  accepting  the  kind  Invitation  of  your 
committee  to  address  this  meeting.  I  was  con- 
sdoiis  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  me  to 
say  in  highly  significant  clrcimistancea  some 
things  which  I  think  American  Jews  may  well 
expect  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  Christian 
fellow-citizens.  Prom  a  platform  shared  by 
those  who  bear  heavy  civic  and  religious 
responslbllitiee  in  Detroit,  one  can  speak  with 
all  the  advantages  of  direct,  personal  address 
to  an  audience  that  la  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  practical  social  problems  that  ariae  when 
malevolent  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  things 
that  divide  us  rather  than  on  the  things  that 
unite  us  as  members  of  the  great  human 
family.  Nothing  in  the  news  today  Jvistifies 
that  sensitiveness  more  completely  than  the 
story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  the  details  of 
which  are  Just  now  seeping  through  the  wall 
of  Nazi  censorship  which  encloses  occupied 
Europe.  Por  that  story  vividly  highlights 
the  inhuman  lengths  to  which  men  can  go 
when  they  allow  the  things  that  divide  us  to 
generate  hatred  between  man  and  man,  and 
attempt  to  settle  resulting  problems  on  the 
deadly  inspiration  of  that  fanatical  hatred. 

This  meeting  affords  us  occasion  publicly 
to  express  our  admiration  of  the  heroic  cour- 
age of  those  who  in  the  last  days  of  the  War- 
saw ghetto  led  a  forlorn  hope  in  resistance 
to  their  murderous  oppressors.  This  they 
did  not  with  any  idea  that  they  could  ulti- 
mately prevail,  but  with  the  determination 
that  they  woiild  die,  if  die  they  must,  like 
men  fighting  to  defend  their  rights  rather 
than  as  abject  slaves,  and  with  the  thought 
that  their  resistance  might  arouse  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  their  desperate  cry  was  taken  up  by  the 
Government  of  Poland  and  relayed  to  the 
world.  In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office,  a  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment said:  "Hitler  Is  using  Poland  as  a 
slaughterhouse  for  the  mass  murder  of  mil- 
lions of  Polish  Jews  and  Jews  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries — a  murder  unprecedented  In 
the  annals  of  history.  Hitler  Is  determined 
to  achieve  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

'In  some  areas  fighters  of  the  Jewish  un- 
dergroTind.  aided  by  their  Polish  brothers-in- 
arms, rose  against  the  German  conqueror. 
The  heroic  armed  resistance  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  will  live  forever  In  the  story  of  man- 
kind." 

surfEKCD  ros  centubizs 

Not  only  a  sense  of  brotherly  compassion, 
but  even  an  elementary  concern  for  the 
moral  health  of  our  western  civilization 
prompts  our  cry  <a  horror  at  the  deliberate 
and  brutal  extermination  of  a  race  which, 
morfe  than  any  other  of  equally  high  and 
ancient  culture,  has  through  the  centuries 
felt  the  flail  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
It  Implies  no  closing  of  our  eyes  to  other 
contemporary  instances  of  unconscionable 
cruelty  in  handling  problems  of  racial  and 
religious  antagonism  to  give  full  play  to  this 
salutary  sense  of  horror  at  the  utterly  In- 
human solution  of  a  problem  In  human  rela- 
tions which  the  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
so  repulsively  climaxes.  A  generation  which 
has  grown  accustomed  to  read  of  the  syste- 
matic suppression  of  inalienable  human 
rights,  of  mass  deportations  of  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  at  the  nod  of  a 
dictator,  of  the  deliberately  murderous  ex- 
tinction of  whole  sectors  of  populous  nations 
on  account  of  racial,  religious,  or  political 
antagonism — a  generation  which,  like  our 
own,  has  had  to  read  of  these  horrible  things 
In  the  contemporary  history  of  the  establish- 
ment of  either  Communist  or  Nail  domlna- 
tkm.  Is  In  danger  of  toeing  Its  capacity  o< 
being  shocked  at  the  sight  of  brute  force 
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standing  over  the  trampletl  form  of  human 
rights. 

Without  the  unremitting  cultivation  of  a 
keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  its  ob- 
jective application  to  all  situations  regard- 
less of  whether  they  conosm  us.  our  allies 
or  our  enemies,  there  is  tlie  further  danger 
that  we  may  almost  unconsciously  admit 
Into  our  souls  a  kind  of  fatal  admiration 
for  the  efficiency  of  brute  force  instead  of 
persistently  retaining  our  natural  abhorrence 
of  its  callousness.  To  give  fuU  play,  there- 
fore, to  oiu  instinctive  rev\ilsion  of  horror 
against  this  latest  instance  of  mass  cruelty 
In  the  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  is  to  serve 
a  salutary  purpose  in  pieparlng  oursekres 
for  the  Impending  task  of  putting  together 
the  shattered  pieces  of  a  war-torn  world. 

NAZIS  ANTI-CHXtSTIAM 

1  have  no  thought  of  ext4'nuatlng  the  lapse 
from  Ideals  of  Christian  conduc*.  so  often 
evident  in  the  part  whlcli  Christians  have 
played  in  the  age-long  tragedy  of  Israel's 
wanderings  through  the  nations.  But  we 
should  not  fall  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
Nazi  perpetrators  of  the  colossal  crime  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  are  professedly  and  rabid- 
ly antl-Christlan  as  well  as  anti-Jewish.  In 
Germany  Itself,  throughout  occupied  Europe 
and  particularly  In  Poland  they  have  perse- 
cuted Christians  with  a  ferocity  that  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  their  unparalleled  cruelty 
to  the  Jews.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  the 
fires  of  a  common  tribulation  new  bonds  of 
human  solidarity  and  mutual  good  will  are 
being  forged  between  Christian  and  Jew? 
In  the  heroism  of  Christians  who  have  so 
often  risked  and  not  Infrequently  given  their 
lives  to  rescue  their  even  more  unfortunate 
Jewish  brothers,  may  we  not  find  an  augury 
that  when  the  agony  is  over  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians will  work  together  to  write  a  brighter 
page  of  history  in  liberated  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly In  Poland  which  has.  at  least,  the 
historic  glory  of  having  offered  the  Jews  a 
haven  of  refuge  when  they  were  driven  out 
of  other  countries? 

PaiBBTS  lULLZO  AmiNO  JEWS 

Por  me  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  recall 
the  memory  of  the  venerable  Father  God- 
lewski,  a  77-year-old  priest  who,  tojgether 
with  the  vicar  of  Grzybow  parish,  voluntarily 
remained  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  its  condemned  Inhabitants. 
Even  now  It  is  known  that  the  following 
Catholic  priests  met  their  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis  for  giving  aid  to  hunted  Jews: 
Father  Urbanowlcz,  who  was  shot  in  1943; 
Father  Archutowskl,  rector  of  the  seminary 
of  Warsaw,  who  was  sent  to  Majdanek  where 
he  died  under  torture  In  October  1943;  the 
dean  of  Grodno  and  the  prior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  in  that  city,  who  were  sent 
to  Lomza  and  shot  there  in  the  autumn  of 
1943.  But  It  is  not  a  question  merely  of  a 
few  outstanding  instances  which  inadequate 
Information  of  a  detailed  kind  reveals. 
There  is  an  organized  movement  in  Poland 
tor  the  protection  of  Jews  by  their  non-Jewl«h 
neighbors. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Polish  under- 
groimd  has  for  Its  aim  to  conceal  the  Jews 
who  are  in  hiding  among  the  Polish  people 
and  to  render  them  needed  assistance.  How 
widespread  this  movement  is  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Poland  today 
about  1,000.000  survivors  out  of  a  Jewish 
population  of  three  and  one-half  million  In 
1939.  That  even  this  number  has  so  far 
escaped  the  Nazi  terror  is  largely  due  to  the 
brotherly  cooperation  of  the  Christian  fellow- 
citizens.  What  this  means  in  terms  of  heroic 
hiunan  solidarity  is  clear  when  we  reflect 
that  to  conceal  a  Jew,  to  give  him  a  night's 
lodging,  to  supply  him  with  food  or  any  kind 
of  transportation  is  punishable  by  death  in 
Nazi-dominated  Poland,  and  captured  Jews 
are  put  to  torture  to  force  them  to  reveal 
the  names  of  those  who  helped  them.  Surely 
those  who  during  these  bloody  years  have 
suffered  together  in  mutual  helpfulness  imder 


the  very  shadow  of  death  will  have  learned 
how  to  work  together  In  harmony  for  the 
restoration  of  their  native  land  In  the  new 
day  of  freedom. 

DEPLOSES    OaOXTP    ANTACONISU 

In  all  of  this  there  Is  a  deep  lesson  for 
MB.  The  horrors  of  the  Polish  ghettos  under 
the  Nazi  terror  represent  the  climax  of  Nazi 
anti-Semitism  and  call  attention  to  the  in- 
human lengths  to  which  group  antagonisms 
can  go  when  fostered  hatred  is  given  rein. 
It  would  be  a  blessed  thing,  indeed.  If  our 
instinctive  revulsion  against  these  extreme 
manifestations  of  hatred  and  cruelty  were 
to  warn  ub  against  incipient  and  ofttimes 
covert  attempts  to  stir  up  or  to  exploit  group 
antagonisms  in  our  own  land.  That  such 
attempts  have  been  made  it  Is  futile  to  deny. 
The  A.  P.  A.  movement,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
and  our  pre-war  wave  of  anti-Semitism  were. 
In  fact,  more  than  merely  incipient  phenom- 
ena. How  to  counter  such  attempts  pru- 
dently. Indeed,  but  effectively  is  something 
we  should  all  have  at  heart. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  deal  with  open  mani- 
festations of  this  kind  in  their  initial  stage. 
When  exposed  in  their  true  light  they  wither 
in  the  free  air  of  democratic  disciisslon.  I 
think  the  record  will  show  that  they  have 
attained  full  growth  only  vmder  the  encour- 
agement of  a  repressive  dictatorship.  It  is 
not  so  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  deal  with 
covert  Incitement  to  group  antagonisms — 
which  can,  however,  produce  a  noxious  un- 
dergrowth in  the  social  life  of  any  nation. 
Anti-Semitism  in  America  is  usually  of  the 
covert  type.  It  tries  to  evade  the  con- 
demnation which  recognition  of  its  stark, 
repulsive  reality  would  inunediately  evoke  by 
resorting  to  an  unduly  abstract  definition 
of  anti-Semitism  as  hatred  of  the  Jew  as 
a  Jew.  That  definition  is  so  close  to  the 
metaphysical  as  to  offer  too  wide  a  margin 
of  evasion  to  the  covert  anti-Semite.  To 
insist  on  a  more  concrete  description  of  anti- 
Semitism  with  its  mean  Jibes,  its  vicious 
innuendo,  its  vague  accusations.  Its  unjxisti- 
fied  generalizations,  its  distorted  emphasis — 
all  calculated  to  foster  organized  antago- 
nism— Is  to  enable  the  man  in  the  street  to 
recognize  it  for  the  ugly  thing  it  really  is 
and  put  him  on  his  guard  against  it. 

EXPLOITERS  or  ANTI-SEMmSlf 

Once  we  are  aware  of  the  moral  and  social 
evil  of  anti-Semitism,  open  or  covert,  what 
can  we  do  to  eradicate  It  or  to  keept  It  from 
spreading?  Obviously,  the  responsibility  here 
falls  chiefly  on  the  Christian  majority,  al- 
though the  Jewish  minority  has  a  part  to  play, 
and  all  of  us  have  to  be  intent  on  fostering 
sincere  good  will,  on  examining  and  repress- 
ing our  own  instinctive  or  inherited  preju- 
dices, and  on  developing  an  attitude  of  alert- 
ness Eigainst  the  vicious  activities  of  those 
who  would  exploit  these  prejudices  for  per- 
sonal profit  or  subversive  propaganda.  In 
connection  with  this  last  point  it  will  be 
helpful  for  all  of  us  to  remember  that  Just 
as  there  are  professional  anti-Semites  who 
exploit  the  simplicity  of  emotional  Chris- 
tlons,  80,  too,  there  are  professional  oppo- 
nents of  anti-Semitism  who  exploit  the  sim- 
plicity of  emotional  Jews.  In  regard  to  two 
publications,  which  I  would  place  in  this 
second  category.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
prominent  Jewish  leaders  of  my  acquaintance 
are  working  diligently  to  keep  their  people — 
and  many  sjTnpathetlc  Christians  as  well— 
from  being  deceived  by  them.  Reason  and  ex- 
perience prove,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  that 
mere  denimciations  of  anti-Semitism,  accom- 
plish little;  reason  and  experience  Indicate, 
moreover,  that  each  group  can  act  most  ef- 
fectively within  the  limits  of  its  own  mem- 
bership, and  that  for  one  group  to  tell  another 
what  it  should  do  in  the  matter  is  generaUy 
futile  and  ofttlme  positively  harmful. 

In  all  frankness,  I  should  here  give  expres- 
sion to  my  deepest  conviction  that  there  is  no 
solution  for  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism  or 
any  similar  problem  in  the  latitudinarian 


tendency  to  brush  aside  as  nonessential  the 
religious  differences  that  divide  us.  Is  the 
latitudinarian  Jew  for  that  reason  any  leae 
the  object  of  antl -Semitic  prejudice?  Or 
Is  the  latitudinarian  Christian  for  that  reason 
any  less  susceptible  to  the  virus  of  present- 
day  anti-Semitism?  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  should  never  forget  that  anti- 
Semitism  developed  In  Germany  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  official  re- 
pression of  Christianity,  and  that  the  Nazis, 
notorious  for  their  atrocious  persecution  of 
the  Jew,  were  branded  by  Pope  Plus  XI  as  the 
"deniers  and  destioyers  of  the  Christian 
west." 

TASK    or   CATHOLICS 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of 
the  positive  contribution  which  Christians 
can  make  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  antl-Semltlsm.  To  be  consistent  with 
the  obesrvation  I  made  a  moment  ago,  I 
should  restrict  myself  to  what  I  might  caU 
the  Catholic  prophylaxis  against  anti- 
Semitism.  Briefiy,  I  might  say  that  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  doc- 
trine the  church  teaches  and  a  better  ob- 
servance of  the  moral  precepts  she  incul- 
cates. Catholic  teaching  formally  and  ex- 
plicitly condemns  anti-Semitism.  To  cite 
an  instance  from  the  records  of  our  day  I 
.  quote  a  Papal  decree  of  March  25, 1928.  which 
reads:  "The  Apostolic  See  •  •  •  con- 
denuis  most  emphatically  the  hatred  directed 
against  a  people  which  was  once  chosen  by 
God.  that  particular  hatred  which  today 
conunonly  goes  by  the  name  of  anti-Semi- 
tism." Catholic  teaching  directly  and  by 
manifold  implication  emphasizes  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person  which  anti-Semitism 
outrages.  Catholic  teaching  exalts  the  his- 
toric religious  role  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  glories  in  the  heritage  from  Judaism 
which  is  an  essential  element  in  Christian- 
ity. This  is  what  Pope  Pius  XI  had  in  mind 
when,  referring  to  the  words  every  priest 
recites  daily  in  the  mass,  he  said:  "Abraham 
is  called  our  patriarch  and  ancestor.  Anti- 
Semitism  is  not  compatible  with  the  sublime 
reality  of  this  text.  It  is  a  movement  in 
which  Catholics  cannot  participate.  We  are 
spiritually  Semites." 

BAVIOtnt'S  PRECEPT 

The  moral  precept  which  the  Catholic 
Church  considers  most  distinctively  Christian 
is  the  command  of  Christ  to  love  our  neigh- 
bor. Anti-Semitism  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  this  virtue  of  Christian  charity.  I  shall 
never  forget  a  comment  on  Christian  charity 
which  nearly  40  years  ago  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  old  Irish  priest  in  Rome.    He  said : 

"Charity  is  the  virtue  which  disposes  us 
to  do  good  to  all  men,  especially  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  religion." 

That  concept  of  charity  is  typically  Irish 
but  thoroughly  Christian.  When  Christ  Him- 
self wished  to  illustrate  what  He  meant  by 
love  of  neighbor.  He  told  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  No  chasm  that  divides  us 
today  is  deeper  than  the  chasm  which  divided 
the  Jew  from  the  Samaritan  of  Biblical  days. 
Tet  that  was  pointed  out  by  Christ  as  the 
social  chasm  which  the  charity  He  taught 
should  bridge.  Evidently  that  chasm  has  been 
bridged  in  the  homeland  of  that  old  Irish 
priest — which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  few 
really  Catholic  states  in  the  world.  About  2 
months  ago  a  New  York  tabloid  ran  a  series 
of  articles  alleging  the  existence  of  an  anti- 
Semitic  movement  in  Eire.  A  group  of  prom- 
inent Jewish  leaders  in  Dublin  and  a  Jewish 
member  of  the  Irish  Parliament  promptly 
replied.    Here  is  what  they  said: 

"The  Jewish  Representative  Council  of  Eire 
repudiates  as  false,  irresponsible,  and  mis- 
chievoiis  any  suggestion  that  the  Government 
of  this  country  is  antl-SemltIc,  or  that  there 
is  any  organized  anti-Semitic  movement  In 
Eire.  The  Jewish  community  live  and  al- 
ways have  lived  on  terms  of  closest  friend- 
ship with  their  fellow  Irish  citizens.   No  Irish 
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Ihm  Jevlab  Mamber  of  ParllAment  added: 
"Am  m  Btember  of  tb«  IrUb  ParUameut  and 
:  adherent  of  the  Jewish  faith  who 
mted  for  17  jean  a  Dublin  con- 
•ttCMoey  97  percent  Roman  Catholic.  I  deny 
If  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  or 
U  or  any  Oovemment  of  Ireland, 
mn  or  ever  hav«  baan  anti-Semitic." 

Thla  to  •  trUNrt*  not  only  to  Iriah  justice 
but  to  Irish  chanty  as  well.  In  Catholic  Ire- 
land charity — Iots  of  Ood  and  love  of  neigh- 
bor laaplrMl  by  love  ol  Ood — has  been  an 
•ffeetlT*  solTent  of  racial  and  religious  antag- 
onians.    It  can  be  that  everywhere. 

ansAL  oasB  ooms  raar 

The  heartrcBdliif  etory  of  the  Warsaw 
flwtto  told  her*  tonight  rereals  in  all  Its 
iMRor  what  Hitler's  new  order  really  means. 
BUnrtinantly.  indeed,  our  Praatdent  said  3 
fitfs  afo:  ''1\o  tiM  new  order  of  tyranny 
VMflll  the  dletettn  wtoh  to  impose  with  the 
crash  of  a  bomb,  we  oppoae  a  greater  con- 
cept— the  moral  order."  Last  October  men 
:  In  Jewish.  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
I  leadership  in  the  United  States  sum- 
tn  a  seven-point  declaration  the 
at«l  principles  of  the  moral  order 
r  pitDM  applications  to  the  rela- 
of  aaa  to  maa.  group  to  group,  and 
to  aatkn.  Tbe  first  point  in  that 
ktlon  eaUad  for  the  recognition  of  the 

that  not  only  individuals  but  nations, 

states,  and  International  society  are  subject 
to  tha  sovereignty  of  Ood  and  the  moral  law 
which  enmaa  from  Ood.  The  second  aanr- 
ttca  laada:  Tba  dtgnlty  of  the  human  person 
aa  tba  teafla  of  Ood  must  be  set  forth  in  all 
Its  essential  impUoattons  in  an  international 
declaration  of  righta.  SUtes  as  well  as  In- 
dlvldwala  aaost  repudiate  racial,  religious,  or 
oUmt  tfiaerlmlnatlon  in  violation  of  th<«e 
rlghtB." 

Theae  are  foundation  stones  in  the  making 
oCa  better  world— «  world  that  will  solve  the 
BiraMau  of  racial  and  religious  differences  by 
paMm  and  charity  and  not  by  bate.   On  theae 
fovndattona  avary  group   can  build  higher 
tiadar  tha  atlmtUus  of  all  that  is  best  in  its 
own  rellgloxis  and  cultural  Inspiration.    But 
If  we  disregard  these  foundation  principles 
that  lie  deep  in  man's  nature  and  in  his  rever- 
•naa  for  hto  Creator.  If  we  undermine  these 
earaantonaa  of  morality  in  setting  the  em- 
piaeemants  of  the  future,  the  story  of  the 
Wanaw  ghetto  will  not  be  what  it  certainly 
abould  be— the  last  sad  record  of  mase  hatred 
organised  by  those  who  had  foresworn  tha 
law.  Ood  and  consequently  the  prime  Instlneta 
of  their  common  humanity.     The  security  of 
Jew  and  Christian,  as  well  as  of  th<fte  who 
yf    natther    Jew    nor    Chrlstisn,    and    the 
pronJaa  of  their  living  together  as  men  and 
yyy  y—  *»  oa»  oonrnwn  «*votion  to  the 
aaanl  ordar  aa  a  nflaetloo  of  the  mind  and 
WUI  of  Ood  oar  Maker,  our  Supreme  Lawgiver 
•ad  our  Judge. 
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RuMpedc  Couuttec  Orfes  Amiy  Air 
Forces  t*  Utiliw  10,000  Iiutnictors 
aad  Trances  •!  WTS  fngnm  and 
Curtail  Further  Expausiou  of  WASP 
Proffrua 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOCSK  OF  RXPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Fridaw.  June  1$.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
8pe«lcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
yDKTka  In  the  Rxcoao.  I  wish  to  include 
»  raport  by  the  Ramspeck  committee  in 
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As  a  result  of 
which  were  referred  to 
CivU  Service  by 
Senate,  representative) 
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The    young   women    being   recruited   for 

training  at  public  expense  as  WASPS  ara 
civilians,  graduate  WASPS  are  civUlans  and 
operate  under  the  protection  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and,  finally,  to  a  major  extent,  the 
overwhelming  protest  registered  with  the 
Congress  Is  from  civilians  and  taxpayers. 

Within  the  purview  of  this  committee 
there  are  two  considerations  of  importance: 

1.  The  expansion  of  any  governmental  or- 
ganization is  of  immediate  interest  to  this 
committee. 

3.  Proper  utilization  of  the  highest  skills 
of  trained  personnel  is  of  paramotint  Im- 
portance. This  Is  especially  true  In  time  of 
national  emergency. 

The  implication  contained  In  the  proposal, 
that  it  Is  now  either  necessary  or  desirable 
to  recruit  stenographers,  clerks,  school 
teachers,  housewives,  factory  workers,  and 
other  inexperienced  personnel  for  training  at 
great  outlay  of  public  fimds  as  pUots  for  the 
military  planes  of  this  Government,  particu- 
larly when  there  already  exists  a  surpliia  of 
personnel  to  perform  these  Identical  duties. 
Is  as  startling  as  it  is  InvaUd. 

If  it  is  necessary  at  this  stage  of  the  war 
to  embark  upon  this  costly  and  experimental 
program,!  then  this  Nation,  Insofar  as  man- 
power is  concerned.  Is  In  worse  position  than 
any  of  our  allies,  and  apparently  any  of  our 
enemies.  Fortunately,  the  evidence  pre- 
sented during  this  inquiry  demonstrates  that 
the  implied  condition  Is  neither  actual  nor 
probable. 

SOtTXCZS  or  AVAILABLZ  PILOTS 

The  proposal  to  expand  the  WASPS  comes 
at  a  time  when,  because  of  the  curtailment 
of  its  training  program,  the  Army  Air  Forces 
Is  eliminating  25  of  its  primary  contract 
schools  and  canceling  aviation-training  pro- 
grams in  151  colleges. 

Thla  releases  for  other  duties  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  trained  personnel  : 

1.  Civilian    Instructors,   25   Army   Air 

Forces  primary  contract  schools..  2,  836 

2.  Civilian  instructors.  Civil  Aeronau- 

tics Administration- War  Training 
Service  program 8,046 

The  cancelation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Admlnistratlon-War  Training  Service  pro- 
gram also  brought  about  the  dispersal  of  an 
additional  4.689  pilot-Instructor  trainees. 
These  men  entered  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration program  as  clvUians.  They 
were  later  activated  Into  the  Reserve  and  at 
the  time  of  their  dispersal  were  being  trained 
as  pUot  Instructors.  Only  974  were  accepted 
by  Army  Air  Forces  for  aviation  cadet  train- 
ing. The  remaining  3,713  pllct-lnstructor 
trainees  were  assigned  to  technical,  special, 
and  glider-pilot  training. 

Since  these  3,713  pilot-Instructor  tralneea 
are  now  military  personnel.  theU-  disposition 
and  utilization  is  not  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  How- 
ever, the  dispersal  and  assignment  of  thla 
group  is  of  Interest  for  the  reason  that  these 
pilots  are  not  now  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  trained.  There 
has  been  considerable  complaint  that  the 
assignment  of  these  men  has  been  negative. 
Information  has  been  submitted  that  In  many 
cases  duties  assigned  are  trivial  an1  demor- 
alizing. This  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  policies  of  the  War  Department  as 
to  utilization  of  personnel. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  resolute  obligation  for  thla 
committee  to  point  out  that  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  training  and  skills  of  these  5382 
civilian  pilot  instructors  alone  would  amell- 
orate  the  need  for  the  recruiting  and  trainlna 
of  additional  WASPS,  and  to  suggest  that  In 

wr Aoi^"^  "  °°*  °^  *^*  ^°  purposes  for  tha 
WASP  program,  the  Secretary  of  War  states- 
"To  determine  the  extent  that  women  pilots 
can  be  effectively  used  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
for  whatever  conditions  may  arise  In  the 
Jmure."-Wa«htegton  Times-Herald.  May  5. 
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the  group  of  3,713  pilot-instructor  trainees 
will  be  found  additional  potential  service 
pUots. 

WOMEN    PILOTS 

The  Inquiry  and  the  consideration  of  this 
committee  were  not  concerned  with  and  do 
not  resolve  any  question  pertaining  to  the 
use  of  women  as  aviators. 

It  is  definitely  the  concern  of  this  commit- 
tee that  the  current  proposal  contemplates 
the  recruiting  of  Inexperienced  personnel.  It 
Is  also  definitely  the  concern  of  this  com- 
mittee that  this  Inexperienced  personnel 
must  be  trained  at  great  outlay  of  public 
funds  at  a  time  when  there  is  already  avail- 
able a  sufficient  supply  of  potential  service 
pilots.  This  available  personnel  consists  of 
civilian  pilot  instructors,  who  for  several 
years  have  been  training  pilots  for  the  armed 
forces.  These  men  have  had  thousands  of 
air  hours  and  a  wealth  of  experience.  The 
experience  and  capabUlties  of  these  instruc- 
tors should  be  fully  utilized  before  any  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  recruiting  and  train-' 
Ing  of  Inexperienced  personnel. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  the  utilization  of 
male  or  female  personnel,  but  Is  a  question  of 
the  utilization  of  experience  and  capabiUties 
before  resorting  to  the  use  of  Inexperience 
and  costly  training.  If  a  supply  of  trained 
women  pilots  presently  existed,  and  there  was 
a  shortage  of  men  pilots,  this  committee 
would  unhesitatingly  insist  that  the  trained 
women  pUots  be  fully  utilized  before  Inex- 
perienced men  were  recruited  for  training. 

BRITISH  WOMEN  FLTEaS    (A.  T.  A.)    CIVILIANS 

Utilization  o'  women  as  pilots  has  been  on 
a  limited  scale  and  of  comparatively  recent 
development. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  present  war  the 
British,  then  desperately  short  of  air  per- 
sonnel, recruited  a  group  of  civilian  women 
pUots  to  transport  and  ferry  planes.  Many 
of  these  women  were  Americans.  All  were 
experienced  and  required  only  transitional 
training  to  familiarize  themselves  with  mili- 
tary alf  craft.  The  British  organization, 
which  Is  composed  of  both  men  and  women 
pUots.  Is  known  as  the  Air  Transport  Auxil- 
iary (A.  T.  A.)  and  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  but  Is  a  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Production. 

aXCSUITING   SOtTBCES 

This  Inquiry  has  established  that  tha 
present  sources  of  WASP  recruits  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  any  other  or- 
ganization recruiting  women  personnel,  and 
that: 

1.  The  potential  supply  of  qualified  fe- 
male pilots  In  the  United  States  has  long 
since  been  exhausted. 

2.  The  recruits  now  being  accepted  are 
(a)  selected  from  those  who  are  too  young 
to  be  eligible  for  membership  In  the  already 
established  women's  organizations,  or  (b) 
being  recruited  In  direct  competition  with 
these  organizations. 

The  personnel  now  being  recnuted  by  tbe 
WASPS  lacks  aviation  experience.  The 
training  necessary  to  qualify  a  WASP  for 
even  the  lighter  type  of  ship  extends  over  a 
period  of  many  months.  One  and  one-half 
years  Is  required  before  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  a  WASP  may  be  expected.  During 
thU  period  the  WASP  trainee  Is,  in  effect, 
removed  from  direct  participation  In  the 
war  effort.  In  some  Instances,  the  staff 
noted,  trainees  were  recruited  from  Industry 
and  from  war  agencies  where  they  were  al- 
ready applying  skills  vital  to  the  war  effort.* 
It  was  necessary  for  these  recruits  to  be  re- 
leased or  resign  from  war  activities  for 
which  they  had  already  received  extended 
training.  In  several  cases  releases  were  re- 
fUiad.  It  was  then  necessary,  due  to  War 
Uanpower  regtUatlons,  for  these  recruits  to 


*  (a)  Motor  Inspector,  aircraft  plant;  (b) 
lens  polisher;  (c)  airport  traffic  control  oper- 
ator; (d)  map  expert,  War  Department. 


resign  and  remain  Idle  60  days  In  order  to 
enroU  In  the  WASP. 

SintFLVS   TO   AOD  TO   SURPLTTS 

It  Is  a. matter  of  record  that  women  pilots 
have  served  their  countries  well  during  pe- 
riods of  emergencies  In  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  WhUe  the  number 
of  qualified  women  pilots  has  always  been 
relatively  small,  they  have  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

The  opportunity  for  women  pilots,  even 
In  time  of  war,  has  been  limited.  The 
United  States  Navy  is  forbidden  by  law  to 
utilize  women  pilots  In  Nav7,  Marine,  or 
Coast  Guard  planes.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Navy  to  utUize  the  experience  of  their  re- 
turned combat  and  over -age  pUots  as  service 
pilots.'  More  Importantly,  it  Is  Navy  poUcy 
to  Mse  younger  pilots  for  target  towing, 
tracking,  and  related  duties,  so  that  the 
recently  graduated  pilots  will  gain  experi- 
ence and  confidence  before  being  assigned 
combat  duty. 

At  the  end  of  this  vrar  there  will  be  tre- 
mendous surpluses  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced pUots  throughout  the  world.  UtUlza- 
tlon  of  these  surplvises  will  constitute  an 
acute  post-war  problem.  To  now  seek  out 
and  train,  at  Government  expense,  additional 
Inexperienced  personnel  would  ad"l  another 
surplus  to  this  recognized  post-war  surplus. 

WASP  • 

The  civilian  organization  known  as  the 
WASP  Is  a  merger  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Ferrying  Squadron  (WAF8)  and  the  Women's 
Flying  Training  Detachment  (WFTD). 

The  WAFS  were  organized  in  September 
1942  for  the  purpose  of  ferrying  trainer-  and 
llalson-type  planes  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Members  were  qualified  civil- 
ian pUots  with  500  hours  or  more  of  air  time 
and  a  commercial  license  of  200-horsepower 
rating.  This  group  was  attached  to  the 
Second  Ferrying  Command  and  performed 
outstanding  service  during  a  critical  period 
when  all  competent  male  pilots  were  en- 
gaged in  combat  or  training  duties. 

In  September  1942  the  organization  known 
as  the  Women's  Flying  Training  Detachment 
(WFTD)  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
training  young  women  who  could  not  meet 
the  qualifications  for  duty  in  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Ferrying  Squadron  (WAFS).  For 
this  purpose  a  school  was  established  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  later  transferred  to  Sweet- 
water, Tex. 

Merger  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Ferrying 
Squadron  (WAFS)  and  the  Women's  Flying 
Training  Detachment  (WFTD)  Into  the  pres- 
ent Women's  Air  Service  PUots  (WASP)  iptf 
annoimced  Jtine  28,  1943. 

NO  SPECIFIC  LEGISLATION 

While  there  Is  constituted  authority  for 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  appoint  trained  civil- 
ian personnel  to  such  duties  In  the  War  De- 
partment as  he  sees  fit.  the  staff  has  been 
unable  to  find,  and,  notwithstanding  repeated 
requests,  the  War  Department  has  failed  to 
produce,  specific  authorization  for  the  train- 
ing program  previously  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Flying  Training  Detachment,  now  known 
as  the  WASP,  Included  in  this  merger. 

It  would  appear  that  a  program  Involving 
2,500  graduate  trainees,  at  an  approximated 
cost  of  $$0,000,000  of  public  funds,  would 
have  been  of  stifficlent  Importance  to  have 
had  the  specific  authority  of  the  Congress. 

Tbe  War  Department  states  that  In  Public 
Law  108  (78th  Cong.)  It  has  fotmd  authority 
within  "the  general  provisions  of  the  1948 
act  authorizing  expenditures  for  the  train- 
ing of  such  civUtan  employees  during  the 
fiscal  year  1943."  The  section  quoted  is 
"salaries  and  wages  of  clvUlan  employees  as 
may  be  necessary."  The  necessity  for  thla 
training  program  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

STANOAXOS  LOWEEED 

A  recruiting  program  to  procure  WASP 
trainees  is  vigorously  pursued. 


The  age  limit  has  been  reduced  from  21 
years  to  18 '4  years. 

Required  hours  in  tbe  air  have  been  re- 
duced from  500  to  35  hours,  dual  or  solo. 

Smart  uniforms,  designed  by  John  Freder- 
icks and  Carmel  Bros.,  are  furnished  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  The  War  Department  Is 
presently  encumbered  with  over  one-half 
mUlion  dollars  (6505,014.72)  for  these  en- 
sembles. 

Salaries  of  $150  monthly  plus  overtime  are 
paid  trainees.  Upon  graduation,  WASPS  are 
paid  $250  per  month  for  services  performed 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

BWECTWATBE  TIAININO 

According  to  Army  Air  Forces,  the  training 
course  at  Sweetwater  is  somewhat  comparable 
to  that  given  Air  Force  cadets  in  early  stages 
of  their  training.  WASP  recruits  have  not 
attended  preflight  school,  and  It  Is  necessary 
to  give  them  an  additional  amount  of  mathe- 
matics, ph3rsics,  and  certain  other  subjects. 
WASP  training  does  not  include  physical  con- 
ditioning to  the  extent  given  Army  air  cadets, 
nor  does  it  include  extended  air  acrobatic  or 
combat  maneuver  training. 

The  Sweetwater  course  Includes  180  to  200 
hours  In  primary  trainers  of  165-200  horse- 
power, basic  trainers  of  200-450  horsepower, 
and  advanced  trainers  of  450-660  horsepower. 
Before  the  completion  of  the  course,  some 
training  Is  given  In  advanced  twin-engine 
trainers. 

Upon  graduation  at  Sweetwater,  the  WASP 
trainee  is  qualified  as  a  class  1  pilot  and  is 
ready  for  assignment  to  duty  In  the  lighter 
ships  or  further  training  to  gain  competency 
In  the  handling  of  heavier  aircraft. 

APPROXIMATELY  SO  PERCEirT  COMPLETE  COTTXSI 

Apparently  there  has  been  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  1313  students  In  the  Hotiston  and 
Sweetwater  schools.  During  training  elimi- 
nations have  been  as  follows: 

Resignations 67 

Student  fatalities   (does  not  Include  2 

reported  Apr.  16,  1944) 5 

Flying  deficiencies  (wash-outs) 208 

Physical  deficiencies 7 

Disciplinary , — ^ 4 

Total  falling  to  complete  course..  281 

As  of  BAarch  28,  1944,  there  have  been  541 
students  graduated  from  the  course.  Of  this 
number,  26  have  been  separated  (18  of  these 
resigned  for  personal  reasons  and  8  were  re- 
lieved for  InabUity  to  mainuln  required 
standards). 

TRAININO    coat:     $19,150    TO    $20,000-PLXJ8 

At  the  outset  of  this  Inquiry  Information 
was  sought  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Sweetwater 
course.  On  February  26,  War  Department 
presented  this  cost  as  $8,540.90.  This  same 
figure  had  earlier  been  presented  to  the 
Truman  committee.  However,  request  for 
more  complete  analysis  of  the  cost  resulted 
in  the  submission,  on  AprU  21,  of  further 
detaUed  figures,  showing  the  cost  to  be  $12.- 
150  per  graduate.  This  larger  figure  Includes 
additional  items  not  previously  mentioned: 

Cost  per  graduate 
Original  figure    (tuition,   student 

salary,  plane  depreciation) .  $6, 265. 35 

Additional  costs: 

Maintenance    cost,    material, 

labor,  gas  and  oU 3.023.80 

Personnel,    mUltary    and    ci- 
vilian          MO  10 

Equipment 89.  56 

Travel 1*  ^ 

Uniform 826. 06 

Medical  examination  and  hos- 
pitalization   66.59 

Conununications — - — -  8.60 

Amortization,   crash    truck- 
link  trainer — vehicles 95.66 

Maintenance,     administrative 

vehicles -  18.64 

Adjustment  for  eUmlneea....    ^iP^jJ^ 

Total  additional  cosU .~6.885.86 

Total  cost  per  graduate....    12,' 160. 7(1 
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It  Is  ImporUBt  to  eonstdor  that  the  iia.lSO 
■(ur*  Uat  submitted  IndudM  only  the  oo«t 
•t  >■— iwtCT.  &nd  that  graduates  of  8we«t- 
«M«  are  quallHed  to  operate  only  the  lighter 
type  ahipe.  generally  uaed  In  training,  courier, 
•ad  liaison  work. 

TtamUBf  lor  operating  this  fU««  sad  heav- 
ier equipment  is  much  more  sqMBitve  than 
ittr  the  lighter  types.  It  U  neceesary  that 
fledgling  pilots  have  many  hours  of 
kDd  solo  Instructions,  which  Is  costly  In 
fuel,  eqntpment.  instructor  time,  and  other 
direct  and  indirect  ezpensee. 

It  la  the  studied  opinion  of  the  staff  that 
complete  training  of  a  WASP  pilot  qualified 
to  baiidte  the  faefer  and  heavier  ahipe  ooeta 
a  aUalmiai  oC  1004)00  per  pUot.  This  esti- 
mate la  supported  by  the  considered  opinion 
of  highly  competent  civilian  and  iniUtary 
autliorities. 

casuAJLTEss — TBaiHBM  am  ovaMmoirs 
In  the  course  of  tralBllif  and  operations 
WASP  fatalities,  according  to  the  War  De- 
partment, have  been  as  follows: 

Training 8 

Operations 11 

Total . 10 

It  Is  not  possible  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  casualties.  The  staff  reports 
that  WASP  training  and  <q;>erationB  are  not 
comparable  to  thoee  of  Army  Air  Forces 
cadets  and  combat  trained  pilots.  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  make  accurate  comparisons 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration- 
War  Training  Service  programs.  The  objec- 
tives of  the  two  programs  are  not  compara- 
ble, the  training  is  not  identical,  nor  are 
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The  significance  of  the  above  Uble  with 
respect  to  the  war  program  is  all  the  more 
potent  when  the  following  facts  are  oonsld- 


(s)  After  a  year  of  operations,  only  3  of 
the  386  WASP  pUota  with  Air  Transport  Com- 
■Mad  are  qualified  in  ciasa  6  (i-engine 
bombers  and  transports) .  It  is  our  informa- 
tlOD  that  all  8  of  these  top-flight  WASPS  were 
qValUM  avlaton  with  more  than  a  thousand 
hnvn  MOh  beiore  they  joined  the  original 
WAPi.  It  la  understood  that  another  WASP 
pUot  of  long  experience  Is  sllgikUe  for  this 
class  6  rating.  Of  the  533  WASP  pUoU.  ap- 
p«rently  isas  than  1  percent  are  qualified  to 
handle  this  type  of  equipment. 

(b)  An  a^ltlonal  11  WASPS  are  qualified 
In  clafli  4:  5  or  theee  are  original  WAF8  and 
the  other  6  had  300  or  more  hours  of  flying 
before  they  Joined  the  WASPS. 

(c)  While  M  WASP  piloU  can  handle  the 
twin-engine  transport  and  cargo  ships  in 
etaas  8,  thu  group  is  said  to  be  In  varying 
stacaa  of  proficiency.  Inasmuch  as  a  number 
only  recently  qualified  and  admittedly  need 
man  ttjrtaf  hours. 

(d)  <kM  htmdred  and  seventy-five  of  the 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five,  or  00  percent, 
are  in  classes  1  and  3  and  are  qualified  to 
boadle  only  relatively  light  planes.  It  U  said 
to  take  30  to  60  days  tor  transition  from  class 
ItoclaaB  3.  and  8  to  4  moatha.  or  longer,  to 
MMoesafully  complete  transition  from  class  1 
to  cUsa  8.  A  substantial  number  of  candi- 
datas  for  the  higher  ratings  experience  difll- 
CDlttas  In  making  the  transition,  and  (dBoers 
la  cbarge  of  WASP  operationa  cute  that  there 
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Thus,  approximately  600  hours  of  ferrying 
and  training  with  the  Ferrying  Division  Is 
necessary  to  upgrade  WASPS  or  other  Ferry- 
ing Division  pilots  from  class  1  to  class  6. 
This  can  be  accomplished  In  approximately 
1  year.  The  majority  of  training  received  by 
pilots  In  the  Ferrying  Division  is  accom- 
plished during  actual  ferrying  missions: 
therefore,  the  upgrading  of  WASPS  varies 
from  grotip  to  group,  depending  upon  the 
class  of  aircraft  that  is  being  ferried  by  each 
group. 

The  statement  was  repeatedly  mnde  that 
If  the  fast  fighter  and  heavy  bomber  load 
Increased,  It  would  be  necessary  to  depend 
upon  already  qualified  male-pilot  personnel. 
It  was  bluntly  stated  by  operation  officers 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  WASP 
pilots  In  class  4  and  class  5,  and  a  relatively 
few  additional  WASPS  eligible,  or  soon  to  be, 
for  upgrading  to  these  classes,  no  great  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  the  ability  of  hastily 
trained  girls  to  successfully  withstand  this 
strain.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under  pres- 
ent plans  only  75  WASP  graduates  could  be 
expected  from  Sweetwater  a  month;  that  a 
substantial  number  of  these  would  never 
qualify  for  the  "hotter"  ships,  and  that,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  confidence  and  reluctance  to 
impose  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  inexperi- 
enced air  personnel,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
overwork  the  more  experienced  WASP  pilots 
or  to  shift  the  assignments  to  seasoned  male 
pilots.  This  'vas  not  an  Isolated  viewpoint, 
but  the  directly  stated  or  strongly  Implied 
opinion  of  officers  who  have  had  Immediate 
contact  with  the  problem  and  who  express 
grave  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  expanded 
WASP  program  with  its  Inevitable  product  of 
less-experienced  pilots. 

WASPS   AU  CIVXLUNS 

The  proposal  to  change  the  civil-servlce 
status  of  the  WASP  is  of  concern  to  this  com- 
mittee. The  members  of  the  Women's  Air 
Service  Pilots  were  recruited  as  civilians. 
They  are  under  the  civil  service,  enjoy  the 
democratic  freedom  of  civilians,  and  have 
won  recognition  as  civilians. 

In  their  civilian  status  many  of  these  young 
women,  particularly  a  substantial  group  of 
the  more  experienced,  have  earned  the  re- 
spect, approval,  and  confidence  of  the  mili- 
tary personnel  at  the  stations  to  which  they 
are  assigned.  In  their  present  civilian  status 
WASP  pilots  know  that  no  question  of  rank 
can  arise  to  mar  the  present  amicable  rela- 
tionships. 


a,  «,  AMD  S  WASPS 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee,  the  staff 
states  that  there  exists  In  the  present  WASP 
organization  a  pool  of  well-qualified  pilots 
whose  services  should  be  utiliaed,  and  thU 
committee  recommends  that  provision  be 
made  to  adjust  the  salaries  of  these  qualified 
WASP  pilots  in  accordance  with  their  experi- 
ence and  responsibilities.  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  these  qualified  WASPS  may  obtain  In- 
stirance  and  hospitaliaation. 

QUALincATToiva  uscxnaxATorr 
The  training  and  operations  of  WASPS 
brings  into  focus  a  related  situation  of  defi- 
nite Interest  to  this  committee.  The  stand- 
ards for  acceptance  for  training  as  serrlce 
pilots  differ  lor  men  and  women. 
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lo  the  case  of  the  WASP  recruit,  the  stand- 
ards have  been  lowered  to  35  air  hours  (dual 
or  solo).  Accepted  WASP  recruits  are  given 
6  months'  training  of  approximately  200 
hours.  The  graduate  WASP  is  qualified  to 
operate  a  class  1  plane.  It  should  t>e  kept 
In  mind  that  the  WASP  graduate  has  approxi- 
xnately  only  235  air  hours. 

In  view  of  the  above  scant  requirements,  it 
cannot  be  understood  why  a  qualification  of 
1,000  or  more  hours,  200  of  which  must  be  in 
planes  of  200  or  more  horsepower,  is  required 
and  Insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  accept- 
ance of  the  now  available  male  Instructors. 

This  situation  becomes  more  confused  when 
It  Is  understood  that  many  of  these  civilian 
Instructors  could  be  qualified  to  fly  the  heav- 
ier and  hotter  ships  with  a  minimum  of 
transitional  training  and  a  significant  saving 
in  expense  and,  more  importantly,  time.  The 
average  civilian  Instructor  can  be  fully  quali- 
fied to  operate  the  class  4  and  5  planes 
months  ahead  of  the  WASP  recruits  now 
available. 

It  Is  not  understood  why  the  qualification 
for  both  men  and  women  should  not  be  Iden- 
tical, and  why  the  proven  experience  of  this 
available  male  personnel  is  not  being  utilized. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
this  discrlnrlnatlon  attempts  to  demonstrate 
that  the  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds, 
spent  with  the  approval  and  at  the  insist- 
ance  of  the  War  Department,  to  train  these 
civilian  Instructors  has  been  unwise  and  un- 
availing. This  committee  must  reject  such 
reasoning. 

TECHNIQUXS  trSXD  IN  SCKZXNINC  INSTSnCTORS 

Reports  received  by  the  staff  Indicated  that 
the  approach  made  by  45  boards  set  up  to 
screen  civilian  instructors  of  discontinued 
programs  did  not  consider  the  experience  of 
those  being  "screened." 

A  study  of  the  certificate  of  acceptance 
reveals  that  the  civilian  Instructors  and  re- 
servists were  given  three  major  opportuni- 
ties: 

(a)  Discharge  from  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps; 

(b)  Continuance  in  the  Reserve  Corps  for 
training  and  duty  with  the  Army  Training 
Command;  * 

(c)  Called  to  active  duty  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 

The  staff  stated  that  this  Is  an  elimina- 
tion technique  and  does  not  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  training,  ability,  or  experience. 
Any  figure  purportedly  gathered  from  this 
technique  invites  careful  scrutiny.  The 
chance  to  qualify  appears  prejudicial.  The 
results  of  this  classification  should  be  re- 
viewed in  detail  on  the  basis  of  Hotise  Reso- 
lution 16,  directing  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  such  policies  and  practices  upon  the 
war  effort. 

AOOrnONAL   PXXSONNKL   AVAILABLC 

It  Is  suggested  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  that 
there  may  be  found  the  required  additional 
personnel,  given  as  the  need  for  expanding 
the  WASP  program  as  a  civilian  activity, 
through  a  careful  analysis  and  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  the  following  available  groups  of 
trained  and  partially  trained  air  personnel: 

1.  Civilian  Instructors  now  released,  or  to 
be  released,  through  curtailment  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  primary  training  schools. 

3.  Civilian  instructors  now  released,  or  to 
be  released,  throtigh  the  liquidation  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Admlnistratlon-War  Train- 
ing Service  program. 

3.  Instructor-trainees  of  the  Army  Air 
.  Forces,  either  wholly  or  partially  trained  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Admlnlstratlon-War  Training  Service  train- 
ing program,  who,  notwithstanding  this  cost- 
ly and  highly  technical  training,  have  been 
returned  to  the  walking  army  or  to  ground 
•rews  or  assigned  other  duties   having   no 


'Reservists    now    Include    all    Army    Air 
Forces,  civilian  and  reservist  personnel. 


relation  to  the  training  for  which  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  funds  have  been  spent. 

4.  Student  trainees  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Admlnlstrstlon-War  Training  Service  pro- 
gram who,  at  varying  stages  of  their  training, 
have  been  returned  to  other  duties  not  con- 
nected with  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
trained,  and,  who,  with  transitional  training, 
wotild  be  more  quickly  made  available  than 
new  recruits. 

6.  Army  Air  Forces  commissioned  Instruc- 
tor personnel  of  the  Air  Forces  Training  Com- 
numd  now  released  for  other  assignments  be- 
cause of  the  curtailment  of  the  cadet-tralnlng 
program.  Many  of  these  Instructors,  because 
of  over  age,  or  for  other  reasons,  will  not  be 
assigned  to  combat  duty. 

6.  Commissioned  personnel  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  returning  fioir  combat  areas  who 
have  either  completed  their  missions  or,  hav- 
ing l>een  wounded  or  otherwise  battle- 
marked,  are  nevertheless  qualified  for  service 
pilot  duties. 

7.  Noncommissioned  personnel  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  whose  experience  and  performance 
merits  consideration  for  pilot  or  transitional 
training,  and  whose  services  would  be  more 
quickly  available  than  those  of  new  recruits. 

8.  Recently  commissioned  Army  Air  Force 
pilot  personnel  who  desire  and  need  further 
air  hours  and  experience  before  being  sent  to 
combat  or  foreign  operational  duty. 

8.  Army  Air  Forces  personnel  now  assigned 
to  administrative  duties  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  who,  although  In  filght  pay 
status,  are  actually  engaged  in  administrative, 
consulting,  liaison,  and  contact  duties  for 
which  payment  of  fiight  pay  was  not  contem- 
plated and  which,  in  many  cases,  could  well 
be  done  by  nonflylng  officers.  Alr-WAC's,  or 
civil-service  personnel. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the 
above  categories  contain  an  abundance  of 
pilot  personnel  susceptible  to  immediate 
utilization  at  less  expense  than  would  be 
possible  under  the  contemplated  expansion 
of  the  WASP  program. 

ONX  AND  ONI-HALF  TEAKS 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  request,  the  in- 
vestigative staff  h£s  examined  with  care  and 
diligence  the  development  of  any  reason  or 
evidence  which  might  seem  to  justify  this 
proposal. 

If  this  proposal  had  been  made  earlier  in 
the  war,  when  an  acute  shortage  of  pilots  did 
exist,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  plan 
wotild  have  met  with  approval;  but  at  this 
time,  realizing  that  a  year  and  a  half  must 
pass  before  ftill  utilization  may  be  expected 
of  trainees  recruited  today,  this  committee 
does  not  consider  this  experiment  Justified. 

It  appears  that  there  exists  an  available 
surplus  of  pilot  personnel  larger  than  the 
stated  needs  of  the  WASP  program.  The 
opinion  of  the  committee  la  that  this  avail- 
able surplus  m\ut  be  properly  utilized  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  capacities  l>efore  further 
recruiting  and  training  of  WASPS  can  be 
Justified. 

PUiBUC  FUNDS 

This  Inquiry  has  developed  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  substantial  funds  for  the 
training  of  civilian  pilot  instructors  and 
trainees.  It  is  clear  that  large  numbers  of 
these  men  are  not  now  being  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  these  funds  were  appro- 
priated. Neither  are  the  skills  developed  dur- 
ing their  training  being  properly  applied  to 
the  war  effort.  The  reasons  advanced  for  this 
diversion  and  dissipation  of  manpower  trained 
for  a  specialized  purpose  is  not  acceptable 
to  this  committee.  Army  Air  Forces  Is  now 
requesting  that  additional  millions  be  spent 
on  recruiting  and  training  Inexperienced  per- 
sonnel to  perform  the  functions  for  which 
these  men  are  now,  or  could  quickly  be,  qual- 
ified. It  is  stated  by  the  War  Department 
that  the  transitional  training  necessary  to 
further  qualify  these  men  for  the  hotter  and 
heavier  ships  can  be  accomplished  at  a  frac- 


tion of  the  cost  contemplated  in  the  proposed 
program. 

If  the  number  of  WASPS  were  Increased,  as 
proposed,  to  2,500,  the  estimated  training  cost 
alone  would  be  850,000,000. 

If,  as  Indicated,  the  WASP  program  were 
ultimately  increased  to  5,000.  the  cost  would 
be  8100.000.000  of  public  funds. 

Pulslic  funds  are  made  up  of  the  War 
stamps  of  school  children,  the  taxea  of  the 
farmer,  the  savings  of  the  wage  earner,  de- 
ductions from  the  pay  envelope  of  the  laborer, 
and  the  earnings  of  Industry. 

Congress  is  the  custodian  of  these  public 
funds,  and  it  is  with  the  full  realization  of 
this  responsibility  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  Service  presents  the  following: 

CONCLtraiONS    AND    KECOMMZNDATIONS 

1.  The  proposal  to  expand  the  WASP  has 
not  been  Justified.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  recruiting  of  inexperienced 
perspnnel  and  their  training  for  the  WASPS 
be  immediately  terminated. 

2.  That  the  use  of  the  WASPS  already 
trained  and  in  training  be  continued  and  pro- 
vision be  made  for  hospitalization  and  In- 
surance. 

S.  There  exist  several  surpluses  of  experi- 
enced pilot  personnel  available  for  utilization 
as  service  pilots. 

Therefore,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  serv- 
ice of  these  several  groups  of  experienced  air 
personnel  be  immediately  utilized. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PFNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  June  16,  1944: 

CONOBiaS   PSICE  CONTROL  OPENS   DOOB  TO 
INFLATION 

You  can't  expect  a  boxer  to  put  up  a  win- 
ning fight  if  his  manager  sends  him  into  the 
ring  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back. 

That  Is  the  handicap  which  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  In  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
price  control  bill,  would  impose  on  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

The  seriousness  of  such  a  situation  cannot 
be  exaggerated. 

The  economic  stabilization  of  the  Nation 
hinges  on  continued  ability  of  O.  P.  A.  to  hold 
the  line  against  runaway  Inflation. 

It  can't  be  held  if  Congress  deliberately  en- 
feebles that  mainstay. 

The  bill  extending  the  Price  Control  Act, 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Is 
now  in  Senate-House  conference,  where  It  is 
to  be  taken  up  today. 

Among  obvious  inflationary  amendments 
and  legal  booby  traps  is  the  Bankhead  Senate 
cotton  amendment  which  would  force  an  In- 
crease of  from  $225,000,000  to  $350,000,000  In 
the  Nation's  annual  bill  for  clothing,  aheeU, 
towels,  etc. 

Tlie  House  rejected  that  amendment  In  its 
original  version  but  Inserted  an  equally  dan- 
gerous provision  which  would  oblige  proces- 
sors of  agricultural  producU  to  pay  parity 
prices  for  raw  materials  in  order  to  charge 
full  celling  prices  for  finished  products. 

Other  tlnkerlngs  with  our  well -functioning 
O.  P.  A.  machinery  are  provisions  aboliabing 
O.  P.  A.'s  highest  price  line  regulation,  requir- 
ing upward  revision  of  rents  under  certain 
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rMDOvlne  wac*  eontrote  from  Md- 
thaa  187^  •  week.  m»^u^  Ignflr- 
aoM  of  O.  P  A  refuUtlons  •  ditaiM  In  dTll 
•uita  acBiiut  prlc*-eelliiiff  Tielatow. 

O  P  A  .  white  not  Above  criticism.  hM  done 
ft  rein«rkebly  good  Job. 

It  has  made  the  Preeldent'i  anti-lnflatlon- 
ary  program  work. 

TbeM  has  be«n  no  reeurrenoe  of  the  dis- 
nipUve  days  of  World  War  No.  1.  when  living 
eosts  •kyroeketcd  107  percent  between  1914 
and  1930. 

The  congreeelonal  Amendments,  which 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  title  of  the 
blU — the  price-control  bill — would  breach  the 
dlkea.  T*ey  would  provide  special  indulgent 
luglilalloii  for  some  indiutrles  and  thus,  as 
tto«  f^wMent  has  pointed  out.  open  the  door 
to  tfMMDds  for  similar  treatment  from  all 


O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Cheater  Bowles  has 
.  vamad  that  they  would  wreck  the  antlre 
"|R1ct-controI  program. 

The  Senate-House  conference  has  a  solemn 
and  difficult  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
failure  of  both  nouses  as  a  whole.  It  must 
prime  the  bill  of  its  Inflationary  Jokers  and 
patwute  8anate  and  House  to  reconsider. 

It  vouid  be  treacherous  betrayal  of  the 
public  if  Congress  In  the  name  of  price  con- 
trol deliberately  legislated  inflation  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  destroyed  the 
effldency  of  our  main  btilwark  against  eco- 
nomic chaos — the  O  P.  A. 

Prealdent  Roosevelt  should  not  be  obliged 
to  »eto  the  entire  price-control  bill  to  get 
rid  of  these  crippling  amendments.  For  It  is 
urgent  to  get  a  new  Price  Control  Act  on  the 
•Utute  books  without  delay. 


AiMrica't  Foremost  Sodal  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


Df  THB  ROUBK  OP  FUCPRBSKNTA1T7E8 

Monday,  June  5.  1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  and  basic  probJems 
eaofronOnff  the  American  people  Is  the 
accelerating  trend  of  delinquency  In 
3^uth.  Much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  this  most  Important  subject,  but  I 
rather  think  It  has  remained  for  Mrs. 
Donald  D.  Conn,  of  Evanston.  m..  to  offer 
a  remedy  that  can  easily  be  put  into 
lorce.  and  I  feel,  with  splendid  resulU. 

The  motion  picture  industry  confines 
Itself  almost  altof ether  to  entertaining 
the  public,  and  we  must  agree  that  there 
Is  altotether  too  greal  a  percentage  of 
Alms  prttented  that  have  an  evil  in. 
fluonoo  upon  the  young.  Mri.  Conn 
thows   how   this   ean   and   should   bo 
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est  standards  of 
without  which  we  cannc^t 
to  continue  Its  spiritual 
progress,  or  to  assume 
ship  In  the  world  to 

I  emphasized  that  the 
of  the  most  Important 
I   catlonal  medlimis  in 
Ject — the  motion -picture 
explored   and   offered 
tlon:  That    daily 
anoas  include  a  10-  to 
biographical  sketch  of  a 
story  depicting  actual 
fluences  of  spiritual 
individuals  who  have 
and  have  met  the  sam^ 
front  the  youth  of  todsy 
be    dramatized    by 
actresses  of  the  screen. 

Both  our  past  and 
Is  replete  with  Instance) 
Individuals  have  been 
spiritual  experiences, 
dramatize  the  lessons  of 
those  places  where  the 
youth,   including  the 
gregate — the  motion 

Aside  from  the  home, 
school,  the  two  moet 
education  are  the  radio 
both    of    fairly    recent 
progress  has  been  made 
glous  services — in   the 
mentality  for  the  general 
as  for  entertainment, 
tiimed  on  and  off  at 
attend  motion-picture 
cept  the  continuity  of 
cause  of  their  partlculaz 
the  main  features 
life,  who  have  never 
church,  swarm  Into  the«« 
talnment  and  relaxation 
man  emotion  flnds 
of  millions.    People  forge; 
are    carried    away    in 
thoughts  are  stimulated 

According   to   offlcial 
motion-picture  Industry 
and  85.000,000  people, 
country's  population 
performances  each  week. 


potentialities  of  one 
far-reaching  edu- 
defling  with  this  sub- 
had  not  been  fully 
following  sugges- 
moti^n -picture    perform- 
15-minute  short — a 
:rue  human-Interest 
^amples  of  th«  In- 
upon  lives  of 
the  same  path 
problems  as  con- 
such  pictures  to 
prof^ional    actors    and 
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It  Is  apparent  from  the  itatements  of  lead- 
ing crime  authorities  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  our  criminals  sprU  g  from  the  masses 
of  so-called  underprlvlleg*  d  youth.  However, 
the  facts  also  show  tlut  crime  la   by   no 
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means  restricted  to  the 

fortunate  children.    The 

Bureau   of  Investigation 

stances  of  criminals  who 

homes  but  who  in  early 

careers  of  lawlessness.   At^orltlee  agree  that 

this  great  segment  of  our  youth  has  little, 

11  any,  foundation  in  ■pu'  tual  education 

Thla  deficiency,  they  di  Im.  U  the  primary 
cause  for  the  developmen  of  criminal  tend 
ancles  In  early  childhood.  Young  people,  un- 
versed in  spiritual  cducati  m,  form  thelx  own 
cods  of  living  and  Invoke  stif-inflictad  pan. 
sitles  for  their  wrongs—***  *^ 

consirwcUvs  pbllosaphy  _,   .„„   .,.«.„   ^ 

sjr-iss?^',.'-  'f'  '^''•»* 

MMttttiy    pubtlshMl    s  itistlst   tiv*    tlit 

rfulsiton  of  ehiltfren  bi  \mm  tbt  UM  of 
and  17  M  MJ40M0,    '  1M  tUMlay  MftoS 

u  n  j»t.eQe,  or  akeui  «o  f  Moeiit,   ivsit  mji. 

by  tbo  Nomaa  OstholM  Church  tbroutb 
l!f  fw^hlal  school*,  aid  thoss  snroiisd 
Of  Jawlsh  oongregstions  n  Talmud  TorsA 
schools.  It  Is  probably  no  far  from  oorreot 
to  say  that  less  than  ons'  half  of  the  entire 
population,  or  about  16.0  OjOOO  chUdren  in 
this  age  bracket,  are  not  being  reached  by 
any  type  of  spiritual  cduc  ition. 


The  problem  presents  complexities  which 
require  not  only  renewed  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  existing  groups  working  for  the  bet- 
terment of  youth  but  also  the  utilization  of 
every  available  channel  of  education  for 
reaching  the  great  number  of  these  young 
people.  We  do  not  meet  the  issue  by  assum- 
ing that  mandatory  academic  education  will 
suffice.  Notwithstanding  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  schools,  churches,  and  social  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  delinquency  and 
crime  in  youth  are  moimting  at  a  rapidly 
Increasing  rate. 

I  do  not  offer 'biy  suggestion  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  of  the  splendid  programs  now 
In  operation  but  merely  as  a  supplement  to 
the  excellent  work  being  carried  on  by  all 
organizations. 

CanCK  MASCHXS  ON 

Long  before  this  country  entered  the  pres- 
ent World  War,  the  Increase  of  delinquency 
and  crime  In  yoirth  had  become  a  national 
problem  so  serious  In  its  Implications  as  to 
challenge  the  foremost  consideration  of  the 
churches  of  all  denominations,  social  or- 
ganizations of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  When  civilization 
Is  faced  with  war,  or  unusual  disturbances 
of  any  kind,  the  first  victims  of  the  resulting 
chaos  are  the  children.  When  we  relax 
grown-up  authority,  or  fall  to  exercise  It, 
then  society  as  a  whole  pays  the  penalty. 

The  following  facts  are  derived  from  well- 
known  authorities: 

The  national  prison  population  is  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  25.000  a  year.  Of  the 
criminals  sent  to  prison,  73  percent  are  be- 
tween 15  and  24  years  of  age. 

There  are  three  and  one-half  times  as 
many  criminals  in  our  penal  institutions  as 
there  are  students  in  our  universities  and 
colleges. 

Major  crimes  are  committed  In  the  United 
States  on  the  average  of  one  In  every  24 
seconds — ^the  majority  by  boys  and  girls  under 
voting  age. 

More  than  13,000  families  each  year  are 
directly  affected  by  criminal  homicides,  many 
of  which  are  premeditated  murders. 

In  addition  to  major  crimes,  there  is  a  stag- 
gering total  of  14.000,000  less  serious  ones  dur- 
ing each  year.  Most  of  our  criminals  are 
boys  under  20,  many  of  them  barely  16  years 
old. 

Since  1920  the  population  of  reformatories, 
prisons,  correctional  schools,  and  mental  hos- 
pitals in  the  SUte  of  Illinois  has  Increased 
by  100  percent.  In  this  same  period  the 
State's  population  "has  grown  20  percent,  one- 
fifth  as  much. 

The  army  of  criminals  contains  1  out  of 
every  29  persons  In  the  United  States.  Our 
crime  population,  if  concentrated  in  one  spot, 
would  form  a  metropolis  larger  than  any  city 
in  the  United  States  except  New  Tork. 

The  cost  of  crime  now  exceeds  $10  000- 
000.000  each  year. 

Any  person,  regardless  of  his  sUtion  in  lift, 
might  become  a  potential  victim  of  crimt. 

Otm  CItTMBLtNO  DBMOORAOr 

Such  is  our  record— the  results  of  our  fsll* 
Ufe  to  build  snd  protect  the  eplrltunl  fabrio 
and  the  oharaoter  of  ths  youth  of  the  Nation, 
Tltfough  puMM  dofsult,  dsliiiqusnry  ntid 
•fioM  smnttg  i)ur  ehtldrsn  u§  gNining  iht 
upper  hsnd  in  thia  dsmoert«y,  Thsy  nuw 
tnroatsft  ths  whols  mors!  snd  iptrUual  Mru«> 
turs  uf  the  (xnintry, 

Ws  msy  wsll  defsst  our  Miomlss  sbroMl  but 

WMm  form  Ibo  fotmdsttons  of  our  fnntmit 
•nd  social  order  st  home,  The  "catch,  oon* 
Vict,  and  confine "  treatment  of  criminals  is 
not  snotigb.  There  is  •  mUsing  link  some- 
WB««  in  this  problem— that  link  is  erims 
prevention.  Criminal  careen  must  bo 
checked  Juvenile  demoralisation  must  ba 
prevented.  It  is  the  social  order  which  pro- 
duces the  problem  chUdren— not  the  children  ' 
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themselves.  They  are  amenable  to  such  a 
degree  and  character  of  education  as  we  are 
willing  to  give  them. 

MOTION     PICrtTBES     AMD    THK    PUBLIC    tNTZSZST 

Essentially  the  motion-picture  industry  is 
devoted  to  money  making  through  furnish- 
ing such  entertainment  as  the  people  desire. 
In  a  broader  sense,  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions, and  the  Implications  of  Its  programs, 
might  well  transcend  the  business  motive 
of  the  enterprise.  Motion  pictures  are  a 
powerful  force  In  molding  the  character  of 
youth,  whether  such  is  their  primary  intent 
or  not.  Their  productions  can  contribute 
to.  or  detract  from,  the  teachings  of  our 
churches  and  the  work  of  our  social  organi- 
zations. The  Industry  Is  truly  "clothed  with 
the  whole  public  interest." 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Religion's 
New  Frontier  I  was  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  proposal  with  the 
executives  of  the  Motion  Picture  Producers 
ft  Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  While 
given  a  sympathetic  hearing  I  was  advised 
that  the  industry  was  necessarily  responsive 
to  public  opinion — that  I  would  be  required 
to  stimulate  a  widespread  demand  for  such 
pictures  before  serious  consideration  could 
be  given  to  their  production.  Believing  this 
attitude  to  be  entirely  reasonable.  I  have, 
during  the  past  several  years,  presented  the 
Idea  to  outstanding  citizens  throughout  the 
country,  including  leaders  of  our  churches, 
educational  institutions,  social  organizations, 
and  business  enterprises.  Not  only  has  the 
proposal  been  very  favorably  received  but  I 
have  accumulated  a  wealth  of  worth-while 
reactions  as  to  the  character  of  such  pro- 
ductions which  I  shall  catalog  and  make 
available  to  the  organized  sponsorship  of 
the  program  at  the  proper  time. 

And.  as  the  next  logical  step  toward  chal- 
lenging public  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of 
this  problem  and  to  encourage  consideration 
of  the  proposal  by  all  of  the  principal  social, 
educational,  and  business  elements  through- 
out the  country,  I  am  making  a  general 
distribution  of  this  summary — extra  copies 
of  which  are  available  upon  request. 

Louiax  TaasK  Conn. 

Evanston.  III.,  June  1944. 


Com  for  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnti 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
requeatod  parmission  to  put  information 
In  the  RicoRO  that  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  relative  to  the 
Ufe  of  oorn  for  Induitry  beoaUM  X  feel 
that  It  i«  not  generally  known  that  of  thli 
agrtoultural  product  180,000,000  buaheli 
ot  oorn  li  nttdtd  annutUy  for  thli  pur- 
POM.  It  If  anothtr  indication  m  to  what 
(he  farmerf  of  (he  country  arc  doing  in 
connection  with  (ho  profooution  of  (he 
war, 

Under  the  permiffion  granted  me,  Z  in- 
clude the  statement.    It  follows: 

The  war  production  program  of  this  coun- 
try is  threatened  with  interruption  becatise  of 
a  shortage  of  corn.  Although  requirements 
of  com  by  war  industries  are  less  than  1  out 
of  every  38  bushels  grown  last  year,  the  flow 
of  corn  from  farm  to  factory  has  fallen  off 
to  a  mere  trickle.    Receipts  of  com  at  pri- 


mary markets  have  dropped  from  10,000,000 
bushels  a  week  in  January  to  two  and  one- 
half  million  bushels  the  last  of  March.  Only 
part  of  the  little  com  being  marketed  is  avail- 
able to  war  Industries  which  have  minimum 
needs  of  two  and  one-half  million  bushels  a 
week. 

Ck>m  goes  Into  the  production  of  nearly 
every  war  weapon.  For  example,  com  Is 
necessary  for  all  foundry  work,  such  as  the 
casting  and  molding  of  bronze,  steel,  alumi- 
num, and  magnesium,  for  all  textile  produc- 
tion, for  all  paper  manufacturing,  for  drugs 
and  chemicals,  and  for  adhesive  production. 

Unlike  most  farmers  who  can  substitute 
other  grains  for  corn  as  feed,  the  corn 
processors  have  no  substitute  materials  for 
corn.  If  processors  can't  get  com.  they  shut 
down.  And  that  is  what  Is  happening  to- 
day— corn-processing  plants  are  shutting 
down;  supplies  and  vital  war  materials  are 
running  short. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox, 
War  Production  Chairman  Nelson,  and  War 
Pood  Administrator  Jones  are  appealing  to 
United  States  farmers  to  sell  more  com. 

HOW  MT7CH  COKN  IS  NICDED 

While  corn -processing  Industries  generally 
need  300,000.000  bushels  of  com  a  year  for 
civilian  and  war  uses,  around  130,000,000 
bushels  of  this  total— 11,000,000  bushels  a 
month — are  absolutely  Indispensable  to  keep 
our  war  machine  running  and  to  meet  essen- 
tial civilian  needs.  This  130,000,000  bushels 
is  only  4  percent  of  the  3.000,000.000  bushels 
grown  by  United  States  farmers  in  1943. 

The  wet-corn-mllling  industry  has  been 
operating  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week,  since 
1942.  Nine  wet-corn  millers  manufacture  the 
starch,  sirups,  and  sugars  needed  for  war 
products.  These  are  located  at  Robey  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Clinton,  Keokuk,  and  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  and  at  Argo,  Pekin.  and  Decatur,  111. 

Six  dry-corn  millers  manufacture  core 
binders  and  other  Industrial  products  for 
war.  These  are  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.;  Decatur  and  Paris,  111.;  WUkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  and  Geneva,  N.  Y.  • 

A  larger  plant  at  Peoria,  111.,  makes  alcohol 
snd  explosives. 

HOW  CORN  FIGHTS 

Drugs,  vitamim 

Thirty  to  forty  million  pounds  of  corn- 
starch, sugar,  and  sirup  annutJly.  Com  has 
made  It  possible  to  quadruple  the  produc- 
tion of  penicillin,  the  entire  production  of 
which  Is  going  to  the  armed  services  for 
treatment  of  the  wounded.  Corn  also  goes 
Into  sulfa  drugs,  aspirin,  other  pharmaceu- 
ticaU. 

Butyl  alcohol 

Three  million  bushels  of  corn  annually. 
High  on  the  list  of  critical  war  materials. 
Through  butyl -alcohol  channels,  corn  Is  con- 
verted  to  butyl  acetate,  from  which  It 
smsrfss  ss  lacqusr  and  protoctlvs  ooatlngs 
for    ammunition,    aircraft,    tlreraft    parts. 

Kns,  Hhd  Ruti  mounts,  Converted  lAie  dl> 
tyl  phihiate,  corn  emerges  as  smolMlsss 
powder  and  as  plaatioiisrs,  vltsl  to  ths  msnu- 
Faeture  of  mstiy  typs*  of  eottlnga,  Butyl 
•loohol  niM  In  ths  lasoilns  tsnks  of  our  sir 
lorosfl  in  ths  form  of  tnhlbUura  wMoli  dls- 
eourags  rust  and  Hsblltas  ths  htgh-eeiane 
gesoiine  and  prevent  ths  formation  of  gum- 
my substsnoeei  It  goss  into  ths  rubber  wtiiob 
mskes  bullet-proof  gssollns  tsnks  for  planes: 
It  is  used  In  ths  manufaoturs  of  photogrsphle 
film,  most  of  which  is  taken  by  the  military. 

Cheviieali  and  explotlve$ 
More  than  60,000.000  pounds  of  cornstarch 
and  corn  grits  annually.  As  starch,  corn  goes 
into  dynamite,  nitrocellulose;  soaked  with 
nitroglycerine,  flakes  of  cornstarch  fire  our 
fighters'  big  guns. 


Core  hinders,  moldera 
One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  starch  annually.  Starch  from 
corn  Is  used  In  foundry  work,  In  special  molds 
for  castings  of  aluminum,  steel.  Iron,  magne- 
sium, bronze,  and  copper  which  go  into  air- 
plane engines,  tanks,  and  other  war  Imple- 
ments. 

Production  of  aluminum  and  other  critical 
metals 

More  than  10.000.000  pounds  annually.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  produce  aluminum 
without  starch  which  Is  the  only  flotation 
agent  capable  of  transmuting  bauxite,  the 
raw  material,  into  alumina. 

Paper  and  paper  products 

Three  hundred  million  |>oundB  of  starch 
and  dextrins  annually.  V-board  containers 
for  overseas  shipments  to  our  fighting  forces 
take  more  than  100.000,000  pounds  of  starch 
and  dextrins  a  year.  More  than  200,000.000 
pounds  are  required  for  sizing  paper  products. 

Teiftlc5  and  cotton  rayons 
More  than  300.000.000  pounds  of  corn- 
starch, annually  for  essential  uses.  Com- 
starch  sizing  makes  cloth  sturdy.  It  also  Is 
used  in  finishing  denims,  ducks,  as  fiber  glass 
cloth  for  bomber  brake  linings,  and  as  camou- 
flage cloth  (printed  with  Ink  from  corn). 
Surgical  dressings  are  improved  by  starch 
treatment,  enabling  wovmded  fighters  to  re- 
cover more  qulclily. 

Adhesives 
More    than    100,000,000    pounds    of    corn- 
starch yearly.    Used  to  make  airplane  parts. 
The  special  plyboard  veneer  wings  on  newest 
type    planes   require   corn   products.     Com 
makes  watertight  and  vermin-proof  the  con- 
tainers which  hold  Army  supplies. 
Com  sirup 
Over  26,000,000  bushels  of  com  armually 
and  dextrose  go  into  emergency  ration  kits, 
and  into  the  Jams  and  jellies  which  provide 
energy  foods  for  fighters,  war  workers.    In 
emergency   cases   dextrose   can   be   Injected 
directly  into  the  blood  stream. 

CONVEBSION   FACTORS 

On  the  average,  refiners  get  about  34 
pounds  of  cornstarch  from  17  bushel  of  com. 

If  starch  Is  converted  Into  sirup  1  bushel 
of  corn  produces  40  pound,  of  corn  simp. 

The  Army  and  Navy  require  more  than 
400,000.000  pounds  of  refined  corn  products 
annually  lor  food  uses. 

OOVCtNMENT  ACTION  TO  DATS 

Because  com  was  not  moving  to  refineries 
In  sufficient  volume  to  insure  uninterrupted 
production  of  essential  war  products,  the 
War  Pood  Administration  conferred  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  com  Iniustry  in  mid- 
March  to  discuss  the  problem  and  determine 
a  course  of  action, 

1.  As  a  result,  W.  P.  A.  Issued  Pood  Dls- 
trlbution  Order  No.  96,  effective  March  24, 
requiring  country  and  terminal  elevators  to 
set  aside  98  percent  of  thsir  current  stocks 
of  yellow  and  mixed  oorn  for  sals  to  desig- 
nated purohassri;  requiring  oountry  sls- 
vators  to  set  asids  18  pereent  of  their  future 
reoetpts:  snd  rsqulring  tsrmlnal  elevators  to 
Mt  Mide  a  fllBUiar  quantity  of  their  future 
reeeipta  from  fwreee  oUmt  thaa  oountry  sle- 
vstors. 

9,  On  April  t  reprssentstlvss  of  ths  oorn 
industry  leperted  that  IIm  situstion  was 
beeomlng  pregrssstvely  mof  scuts,  with 
very  mstigw  quantities  of  eom  belBg  deliv- 
ered to  the  grain  elevstors,  ■ffsettvs  ss  of 
that  date,  W.  F,  A.  Increased  the  sst-aslds  per- 
centage of  60  percent. 

The  order  applies  to  counties  In  the  five 
largest  com -producing  States  : 

Minnesota:  Blue  Earth.  Brown,  Chippewa. 
Cottonwood.  Faribault.  Jackson.  Lac  Qui 
Paile,  Lincoln,  Lyon,  Martin,  Murray,  Nobles, 
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le.  Badwood,  RntTlll*.  Bock,  Waton- 
wan. Tellow  Medicine. 

lf«bra«ka:  B\irt.  Butler,  CM*.  Cunnlnc. 
Dodge.  DouflAS.  Lanc&ster.  Otoe,  Swpj, 
I.  8ew«tl,  Thurston,  Washington. 
^:  Audubon.  Boone.  Buena  Vista.  Cal- 
houn, Oarroll.  Cerro  Oordo,  Cherokee.  Clay, 
Crawford.  Dallas.  Dlcklnaon.  Emmet.  Prmnk- 
lln.  Fremont.  Oreene.  Orundy.  Guthrie.  Eam- 
Qtoo.  ft*r>'rr^*  Hardin.  Barrlaon.  Humboldt, 
Ida.  Jaaper.  Kowuth,  Lyon.  MarshaU.  IfUls, 
liooOQ».  Mootcomery,  OHrlen.  Oaceola.  Page, 
ffUo  Alto.  Plymouth.  Pocahontas.  Polk.  Pot- 
tawattamie, Poveahiek.  Sac.  Shelby.  Sioux, 
Story,  Dub*.  Webster.  Winnebago.  Woodbury. 
Wright. 

Illinois:  Bureau.  Cass.  Champaign,  Chris- 
tian, De  Witt,  Douglas.  Edgar,  Ford,  Pulton, 
Orundy,  Iroquott,  Kankakee.  Kendall.  Knox, 
La  Salle,  Lee,  Llvlncston,  Logan.  McLean, 
,  Mason.  Menard.  Morgan, 
Piatt.  Putnam.  Sangamon, 
•eott,  stark.  TaaeweU.  Vermilion.  WUl.  Wood- 
Rivd. 

Indiana:  Ban  ton.  Fountain.  Jasper,  Mont- 
gomery, Newton,  Pulaski,  Starke,  Tippecanoe, 
Vermillion.  Warren.  White. 

waa  iwtfiwnui  mxsd  uomm  coaM  mow 

B»ery  bomb  dropped  on  Germany  and  erery 

•hell  fired  in  the  Pacific  contains  some  re- 

oom.     Every   plane    blasting   the   Jap 

upon  com — Its  engine  la  cast  In  a 

made  In  part  from  com  starch,  and 

ly  planea  have  special  ply-board  veneer 

wlBfi  nwtfa  poMlbte  only  through  xise  of  com 

Our  soldiers  and  sailors  wear  unl- 

treated  with  cornstarch  and  eat  food 

■htppad  in  boona  made  in  part  from  com. 

Oom  flghta    and  It  has  no  substitute. 

Wax  PaopuLiiow  Boaxo. 
Washtngton.  D   C.  AprU  6.  1944. 
Wax  Food  ADMonarxATioN. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
In  acocrdanca  with  the  request  of  the  In- 
teragency Corn  Committee  on  April  4.  I  am 
transmitting  for  the  War  ProducUon  Board 
tlM  Uat  of  eaaentUl  commercial  uses  of  corn 
•ad  earn  producU  which  the  War  Production 
Board  would  like  to  have  you.  as  Admlnls- 
tratcr  at  F.  D.  O.  M,  use  as  a  condition  ( In  the 
distribution  of  th^  end  fvodoct)  to  the  prlvi- 
tagt  of  becoming  a  ilaalgaated  purchaser  for 
Obtain tng  oom  under  the  set-aside  provl- 


It  it  our  daelra  to  have  orders  for  oom  and 
eora  products  met  on  the  basis  of  the  pri- 
ority indlcatad  in  tha  attached  list.  All  the 
•nd  products  Uatad  within  each  category 
(1.  e..  A-1.  A-a.  and  B)  are  of  equal  impor- 
tance for  the  purposes  of  administering  this 
list.  Priority  holds  only  among  A-1.  A-a.  and 
B  categories.  Any  Indtistrlal  product  not  on 
this  Uxt  la  oonsldered  leax  miinTUI 
atnearely. 

W.  T.  ELUorr. 
r.  Division  of  Stock  Piling. 


CoKMxaciAi.  UaxB  or  Coair 
CoaM  Pxooocr*  (Wkt  and  Dxt 
») 
(iBelvdaa  and-products  using  oomstarch, 
lowr,  grltti,  dextrine,  sirup,  crude  sugar, 
sugar.  oU.  fatty  acids.  oU  cake  and  meal, 
•taepwatar.  hydrol.  lactic  acid,  butyl  alcohol, 
acetone,  ethyl,  ooba.  sUlks,  and  leaves.) 


it-t 


I. 

a. 
a. 
«. 
ft. 

«. 
r 
t. 


Abraatves. 
Airplane  dopes. 
AntlaepUoB. 
Antl-OKldanta. 


•tc.) 


Battarlaa.  dry. 

BoUar  oompoanda. 

CeramlCB    (spark   plugs   and    electronic 

lators). 

Cbaoilcal  aganta   (solvents,  detargenta. 


raw 


aci  Is 


twt  lea 


10.  Chemical 
Iodoform,  etc.). 

11.  Coounercial 
etc.). 

la.  Cordage  and 

13.  Core  bmders  for 
ings  and  molds. 

14.  Denatured    a]co4ol 
etc.). 

15.  Bxpiosives  (dynafnite, 
etc.). 

18. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 
ai. 
aa. 
as. 
a4. 
as. 
as. 


i^ateriala    (chloroform, 
(lactic,     ascorbic. 


tgenta. 


Flbroxis  glass  clo  Ji. 

Hydraulic  brake  fluid. 

Inks,  printing. 

Insecticides. 

Leather  tanning. 

OU  well  drilling 

Oils,  penetrating] 

Ore  flotation  agefts  (alumina,  etc.). 

Penicillin. 

Pharmaceuticals. 

Rubber   goods, 
hot  patches  for  tire 
37.  Sizing  for  brake 
as.  Surgical  dressing^, 
as.  Synthetic  resins. 
30.  V-board. 


t  iibstltutes,  synthetic, 
re  )air. 
Inlng. 


aid 


1.  Adhesives. 

a.  Crayons  (chalk) 

3.  Dyes. 

Electroplating  anc 
O'ass,  safety. 
Gypsum  board 
Insulating  materl4l 
Leather  products 
Matches. 
Paint,  varnish. 
Paper,  paperboan 
Photographic  file  i 
Plastics  and  moiled 
Plywood. 
Protective 
shellac). 
18.  Rayon. 

Sislng  compound) 
Shells,  shotgun. 
Textiles  (except 
Tubes,  spiral  an( 
Zeln  and  other 


4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

la. 

13 
14. 

15. 


17 
18. 

19. 

ao. 
ai. 


ooatln  (s 


I.  Cigarette  sealing. 
a.  Cork  products. 
8.  Felta. 

4.  Laundry  starch  (h^me 

5.  Leather   (artificial 
eled). 

0.  Linoleum. 

7.  Pastes  (wrllpaper, 

8.  Rug  backing. 

9.  Shoes  (counter 

10.  Soaps  and  cleane 

II.  Textiles  (finishing) 
la.  Tobacco. 
13.  Window  shades  4nd  shade  cloth 


Important  Metsaf e  to 


foundries  metal  cast- 
(antifrease.  fuel, 
,  nitratad  starch, 


(Industrial). 

galvanizing. 

(wallboard,  etc.). 


rust  removers. 
,  and  paper  products. 


products, 
(palnta,  vamishea, 


textile  finishing) , 

convolute, 
protein  products. 


and  commercial), 
patent,  and  enam- 

xjater,  etc.). 
.  polish,  etc.). 


pa  [tea, 


Next  of  Kin  of  Men 


and  Women  in  Armed  Forces 
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HON.  CHARLES 


or  nxiHon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


1  XPHSSEMTATIVE8 


Mr 


Friday,  Ju^e  16. 1944 

Mr.VURSELL. 
invasion  now  under 
front,  with  the  fiercfe 
Italy  and  the  Southwest 
boys  on  the  battle 
move  into  the  crucial 


W.  VURSELL 


Speaker,  with  the 

vay  on  the  western 

battles  raging  in 

Paciflc,  as  our 

ft-onts  of  the  world 

struggle  for  victory. 


unfortunately  there  will  come  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  to  my  district 
a  great  many  telegrams  reporting  our 
soldiers,  wounded,  missing,  or  killed  in 
action. 

Ptor  the  benefit  of  my  people  in  the 
twenty-third  district  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  want  to  point  out  how  we  can  be  of 
service  to  the  people  of  our  various  dis- 
tricts in  the  hope  that  we  can  help  to 
alleviate  some  of  their  trials  and  troubles 
in  knowing  how  to  approach  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  settle  their 
claims  wherein  they  are  beneficiaries  of 
the  men  and  women  now  in  the  armed 
service. 

The  next  of  kin  of  one  who  loses  his 
life  in  the  service  is  eligible  for  one  or 
more  of  four  different  monetary  bene- 
fits, as  follows: 

First.  A  6-month  gratuity  pajrment: 
This  pajonent  is  automatically  paid  to  a 
wife  or.  If  there  is  no  wife,  to  a  child  or 
children.  If  there  is  no  wife  or  child, 
this  gratuity  goes  to  dependent  parents 
or  other  dependent  relatives — grand- 
children, brothers,  sisters,  or  grandpar- 
ents— who  have  been  named  by  the  sol- 
dier to  receive  this  gratuity  pay.  If 
there  is  no  wife  or  child  or  dependent 
relatives  named  by  the  soldier,  this 
gratuity  is  paid  to  any  dependent  relative 
If  they  are  shown  to  have  been  dependent 
upon  the  soldier  before  his  death.  The 
amount  of  this  payment  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  pay  the  soldier  was  receiv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death — not  includ- 
ing rental  and  subsistence  pay.  The 
beneficiary  receives  six  times  this 
monthly  pasonent. 

Second.  Monthly  insurance  payments: 
This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
It  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  The  older 
the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is  each 
monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000  policy  a 
beneficiary  under  30  years  of  age  will 
receive  $55.10  a  month  for  240  months. 
A  beneficiary  over  30  years  of  age  will 
get  a  guaranteed  120  equal  install- 
ments— and  if  they  survive  beyond  120 
months  it  is  paid  for  life.  The  amount 
of  monthly  payment.  If  the  beneficiary 
is  over  30,  depends  on  the  age  of  the 
l>eneflciary.  Under  a  $10,000  policy  a 
50-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

Parents  and  next  of  kin  should  check 
with  the  men  and  women  in  service  to 
see  that  all  insurance  policies  are  In  or- 
der and  a  certificate  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiaries.  An  insurance  policy  taken 
out  by  men  and  women  in  service  can 
name  any  of  the  following  as  benefi- 
ciaries: Wife,  husband,  child,  stepchild, 
illegitimate  child,  parents,  brother,  or 
sister  including  those  of  half  blood. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  the  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  In  order  now.  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  grief  In  the  future.  Negli- 
gence has  caused  many  a  beneficiary  to 
lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot 
of  trouble  shotild  anything  happen. 

Third.  A  pension:  This  pension  Is  paid 
automatically  to  a  wife  and  children.  All 
children  under  18  are  eligible.   Cbildrea 
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up  to  31  are  eligible  if  they  are  in  school 
op  to  that  time.  If  a  child  marries  be- 
fore 18  or  21,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
this  pension.  Parents  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  deceased  man  or 
woman  in  service  are  also  entitled  to  a 
pension.  Parents  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  deceased  soldier  can  get 
a  pension  at  the  same  time  his  wife  and 
children  are  getting  a  pension.  The 
amounts  of  the  monthly  pension  are  as 
follows: 

One  parent.  $45  a  month;  two  parents, 
$25  each;  widow  but  no  child.  $50; 
widow  with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13  for 
each  additional  child — subject  to  appor- 
tionment regulations;  no  widow  but  one 
child,  $25;  no  widow  but  two  children, 
$38— eqitally  divided,  with  $10  for  each 
additional  child— total  divided.  ToUl 
pension  as  to  widow,  child,  or  children 
not  to  exceed  $100. 

Note:  The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child, 
or  parent  gets  insurance  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  a  pension  alaa 
Tliey  can  collect  insurance  and  get  a  pen- 
sion besides. 

Fourth.  Arrears  of  pay:  When  a  cas- 
ualty occurs  that  service  man  or  woman 
who  has  become  a  casualty  may  have 
back  pay  coming.  For  instance,  if  the 
casualty  occurs  on  the  27th  of  the  month 
he  had  27  days'  pay  coming.  If  the  cas- 
ualty occurs  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
he  had  15  days'  back  pay  coming-  Then, 
too,  when  soldiers  are  at  the  front  in 
actual  combat  they  may  raiss  several  pay 
days.  All  of  this  back  pay  is  paid  to  the 
nearest  heir.  The  nearest  heir  of  the 
deceased  serviceman  should  inquire 
about  and  collect  this  arrears  of  pay  if 
the  service  man  or  woman  becomes  a 
casualty. 

■mcMAar 

Should  there  be  a  death  casualty  in 
your  ftmiily  remember  tiiere  are  one  or 
more  of  four  payments  due  the  depend- 
ents: First,  6  months'  gratuity  payment; 
second.  Insurance:  third,  a  pension;  and. 
fourth,  arrears  of  pay.  If  there  are  any 
questions,  or  shoiUd  you  know  anyone 
having  difficulty  getting  their  payments 
from  the  Oovernment,  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  take  it  up  VTlth  their  Con- 
gressman. He  will  be  glad  to  handle  the 
case  for  them.  CiHtlnens  of  the  Twenty- 
third  District  of  Illinois  may  write  Con- 
gressman Charles.  W.  Vuxsxll,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BeMib  PrvriiM  Under  the  Sonriceaen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1!M4— S.  1767 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAlVSAt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSP11ESBNTATTVE8 

Friday.  June  IV.  1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kauas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  an  analysis  of  benefits  pro- 
Tided  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.    Tins  analysis  was 


compiled  tmder  the  direction  of  Omar  B. 
Ketchum.  director  of  the  V.  F.  W.  Na- 
tional Service  Bureau  and  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  that  organisation.  The 
members  of  his  staff  tiave  made  a  vtry 
thorot^h  study  of  this  legislation  and  I 
am  confident  the  analysis  win  be  helpful 
to  returning  veterans,  and  the  service 
officers  of  all  organizations: 

BENETTrs  PtovmsD  Umm  tbb  SiaviiSMSK'8 
RBAOJVR'iinrr  Act  or  1M4 — 8.  1787 

XUGmLTTT 

To  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  act — 
except  M  to  emplojrment — a  man  or  woman 
must  have  served  In  the  Active  forces  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard, 
or  one  of  their  components,  dtiring  the  period 
beginning  September  18.  1940,  and  ending 
with  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 
Such  person  must  have  served  for  at  least 
90  days,  or  have  been  sooner  discharged  for 
disability  Incurred  in  line  of  duty,  and  In 
addition,  mast  have  been  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  service  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

TITLX  I.  BOSPriALIZATIOK.  CLAIMS.   AMD 
FKOCSDUBIS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  la  deter- 
mined to  be  an  essential  war  agency  entitled 
to  priorities  in  persoimel,  materials,  etc., 
second  only  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. State  instltiitions  to  be  built  for 
the  care  or  hospitalization  of  veterans  ahall 
have  the  same  priorities  for  materials. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  shall  ptO" 
vide  adequate  facilities,  and  an  aproprla- 
tlon  of  WOO.000.000  is  authorized.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments are  authorised  to  arrange  for 
mutual  use  of  ho^itals,  equipment,  etc. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  autbortaed 
to  place  employees  in  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals to  adjudicate  disability  claims  and  give 
aid  and  advice  to  persons  about  to  be  dis- 
tbargeA  from  active  service. 

No  person  shall  be  discharged  or  released 
from  active  service  until  discharge  certificate 
and  final  pay.  or  a  substantial  portion  thereof, 
are  ready  for  delivery  to  him  or  to  his  next 
of  kin  or  legal  representative. 

No  person  shall  be  discharged  from  active 
service  on  account  of  disability  until  and  un- 
less he  has  executed  a  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, pension,  or  hospitalization,  to  be  filed 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  haa 
signed  a  statement  that  he  has  had  explained 
to  him  the  right  t«  file  such  dafm.  Re- 
fusal or  failure  to  file  a  claim  shall  be  with- 
out prejudice  to  any  right  the  veteran  may 
subsequently  assert. 

No  person  in  the  armed  forces  shall  be  re- 
quired to  sign  a  statement  of  any  nature 
relating  to  the  origin,  incurrence,  or  aggrava- 
tion of  any  disease  or  injury  he  may  have,  and 
any  such  statement  against  his  own  Interest 
signed  at  any  time,  shall  be  null  and  void 
and  of  no  force  and  effect. 

Paid  full-time  accredited  representatives 
of  recognised  veterans'  organizations  are  to  be 
permitted  to  function  In  the  varloxis  dis- 
charge centers  to  aid  servicemen  about  to  be 
discharged*  in  the  preparation  and  preaenta- 
tion  of  their  claims  for  benefits. 

Boards  of  review  are  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  which  boards  are  given  authority 
to  review,  on  their  own  motion  or  on  re- 
quest of  a  veteran  or  his  representative,  the 
type  and  nature  of  discharge  or  dismissal,  ex- 
cept one  by  sentence  of  court  martial,  and 
upon  the  facta  found,  to  change,  correct,  or 
modify  such  discharge  or  dismissal.  The 
findings  of  the  board  shall  be  subject  to  the 
final  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Request  for  review 
must  be  filed  within  15  years  after  separation 
from  the  service  or  16  years  after  effective  date 
o<  the  act,  whlcbeTar  Is  tlM  later. 


The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre«isury  are 
authorized  to  aasemtaie.  from  time  to  time, 
boards  of  review  eompoeed  of  five  membeis 
to  consider  the  request  of  any  olBoer  re- 
tired or  released  to  inactive  amice,  without 
pay,  for  physical  disability  pursuant  to  the 
decision  of  a  retiring  board,  the  findings  and 
decision  of  svich  retiring  board.  Request  for 
review  must  be  filed  within  15  years  after 
separation  from  the  service  or  15  years  after 
effective  date  of  the  act,  whichever  is  the 
later. 

TTTUt   n.   XDOCAnON    or   VXTX8AN8 

This  title  makes  available  to  eligible  vet- 
erans courses  of  education  or  training  rang- 
ing from  1  to  4  yeara,  depending  on  length 
of  service;  authorizes  payment  to  the  vet- 
eran of  a  sutastatenoe  allowance  of  060  per 
month  while  he  is  receiving  education  or 
training;  with  an  additional  $25  per  month 
if  he  has  a  dependent  or  dependents;  and 
grants  to  educational  inatltutions  up  to  0600 
for  each  veteran  enroUed  durli^  an  ordi- 
nary school  year  to  cover  tuition,  other  fees. 
books,  etc. 

The  veteran's  education  or  training  must 
have  been  impeded,  delayed,  or  interrupted 
or  Interfered  with  by  reason  of  his  entrance 
tnto  the  service,  or  he  must  ^ow  need  for  a 
refresher  or  retraining  coxirse.  Any  person 
who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  his  education  or  training  Impededr 
delayed,  interrupted,  or  interfered  with. 
Service  under  the  Army  specialized  training 
program  or  naval  college  training  program 
or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  does  not  count 
as  qualifying  service. 

The  eligible  veterun  may  attend  an  educa- 
tional Institution  of  his  own  choice  In  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  courae 
elected  by  iiim,  for  a  period  of  1  calendar 
year  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  part-time 
study,  and  upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  1-year  course  of  study,  he  nuiy  continue 
for  an  additional  period  not  to  exceed  the 
time  he  waa  in  acuve  service  and  excluaive 
of  educational  cowses  taken  dxiring  hla  ac- 
tive service.  However,  a  refresher  or  re- 
trainer  coxirse  may  not  exceed  1  jmr. 

Part-time  attendance  In  a  course  of  edv- 
cation  or  training  nt  a  reduced  lubeteteaw 
aUowanoe  or  without  aUowanoe.  but  with 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  ezpenaea  is 
permissible. 

Books  and  equipment  fumlabed  the  vet- 
eran may  be  kept  by  him  if  he  satlsfactorUy 
completes  his  courae  of  education  or  training. 

Any  course  may  be  discontinued  if  and 
when  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
decides  the  conduct  or  progreas  of  the  vet- 
eran la  unsatisfactory. 

The  right  to  vocational  education  for  serv- 
ice-incurred dlsabUltles  is  exUnded  to  those 
who  served  dvirtng  the  period  from  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  to  December  6, 1941.  thus  amend- 
ing PubUc  Law  10,  Seventy -eighth  Congreas. 

TITUE    m.  LOAMB    rO«    TRK    POVCBASS    OK    OOH- 

smvcnoii  or  homxs,  rAxaca,  amd  mstvtsa 
PBor 


Thla  title  provides  loans  for  tbt  purposes 
stated  or  for  the  alteratio^i  or  improvement 
of  buildings  or  equipment  may  be  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  the  loan, 
the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  to  any  one 
person  not  exceeding  an  aggregate  of  ^,000; 
(a)  loans  may  be  made  by  an  individual  or 
by  private  or  public— 6Ute  or  Federal— lend- 
ing agencies  or  institutions;  (b)  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum:  (c) 
the  loan  must  be  practicable  and  suitable 
to  the  veteran's  circumstances;  (d)  the  loan 
must  be  repaid  in  20  years;  (e)  the  Oovern- 
ment must  have  the  right  of  sxibrogatlon 
to  the  extent  of  any  guaranty  paid;  (f)  the 
llabUity  under  the  guaranty  must  decreaao 
or  Increase  with  the  decrease  of  the  amount 
of  unpaid  obligation;    (g)    the   apwrnent 
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most  permit  tb«  aoranunent  to  prtjtcet  !t- 
welt  In  caw  of  (MMilt  ihrougb  the  rlgbt  to 
bM  oo  forecUMur*  proeeedlnsi  or  to  refl- 
niw:  (h)  tb«  proceeds  of  the  proposed  Ion 
muat  be  \iaed  for  one  or  more  of  tbe  pur> 
poeea  epeetfled  end  tbe  clrcxunstancee  must 
meet  tbe  spectflcatlons  of  the  title. 

Xa  tiM  event  •  prtndp*!  kMa  Is 
■fittm  to  be  null*  hf  «  VtdarAl  lend- 
iBf  afmey.  or  to  be  guaninteed  or  Inetved 
bjr  such  SfeDcy,  s  loan  for  ail  or  pert  of  the 
feaiMM*  ot  the  puiaiiMi  prloe  mmj  be  fusr- 
MiMMl:  (s)  tf  It  does  not  eseeed  93^0;  (b) 
U  It  dow  not  exceed  30  percent  of  the  coet 
or  pttfcbase  price:  (e)  If  tbe  interest  rste 
doee  noi  eseeed  bjr  more  than  1  percent  tbe 
laMrwt  nte  oo  tb«  prlncipsl  loan:  (d)  if 
tfee  MBdHloae  ottMnrlae  meet  those  pre- 
scribed above. 

Anjr  veteran  eligible  under  tile  TU  shall  also 
be  eligible  for  the  beoeflu  of  the  Bankhesd- 
Jooee  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amendsd,  to  the 
same  extent  se  If  he  were  a  farm  tenant. 
■iglMlltj  must  bs  determined  (s)  by  the 
iHwlBlitrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  (b)  by 
tt*  facretary  of  Agricxilture. 

TRU  tv.  ncrtoTMnrr  or  wmum 

This  title  sets  up  machinery  for  Job  eoun- 
eellnf  and  employment  placement  service  for 
veterans  so  as  to  provide  for  them  the  maxi- 
mum at  Job  opporttinlty  in  the  field  of  gain- 
ful eaptoyment. 

It  creates  a  Veterans'  Placement  Board  to 
.  cooperate  with  and  assUt  tbe  United  States 
employment  Service,  and  tbe  Board  shall 
determine  all  matters  of  policy  relating 
to  tbe  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Veterans'  Em- 
ployment Service  of  the  United  SUtes  Bm- 
ployment  Service. 

The  chairman  of  tbe  board,  who  shall  be 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shall 
have  direct  authority  and  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  its  policies  through  veterans' 
employment  representatives  In  the  several 
Statce. 

The  United  Sutes  Kmployment  Service 
shall  assign  to  each  of  tbe  States  a  veterans' 
employment  representative,  who  shall  be  a 
veteran  of  the  wars  of  the  United  States  sepa- 
rated from  active  service  under  honorable 
0(»dltlons.  Who  at  the  time  of  appointment 
ahall  have  been  a  bona  fide  resident  of  tbe 
Bute  for  at  least  3  years,  and  who  shall  be 
antolnted.  subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe 
board,  in  accordance  with  tbe  civil-service 
tewa.  He  ahall  be  responsible  for  tbe  super- 
vMon  of  the  registration  of  veterans  In  local 
employment  officers  and  for  their  placement 
In  employment;  assist  In  furnishing  cxurent 
Information  as  to  the  various  types  of  avail- 
abie  employment  in  public  works  and  pri- 
vate Industry  or  business:  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  veterans. 

TTn.B  V.   VHKXPLOTMSKT  COMFSMBATTON 

This  title  provldee  for  unemployment 
allovrances  of  930  per  week  whUe  unemployed. 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

Tbu  week  of  unemployment  must  have 
begun  (a)  after  the  first  Sunday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act;  (b)  not  Uter  than  3  years  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service  or  the 
termination  of  the  war,  whichever  Is  the 
later  date. 

Tbe  person  la  not  receiving  subsistence 
allowance  for  education  or  training  under 
title  n  of  the  act  or  increased  pension  for 
vocational  training  imder  PubUc  Law  16. 
8eventy-«lghth  Congress. 

To  be  eligible  the  person  muat  (a)  reside 
In  the  United  SUtes:  (b)  be  completely  un- 
employed, or.  If  partially  employed,  at  wages 
less  than  $33  per  week:  (c)  be  registered 
With  and  report  to  a  public  employment 
oAce:  (d)  be  able  to  work  and  available  for 
•mtable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving an  allowance  If  (a)  he  leaves  sxiltable 
work  voluntarily  without  good  cause  or  Is 
atupcnded   or    discharged    for    misconduct; 


In  a  strike  or  labor 

toppage. 

limit  the  total  ell- 


(b)  be.  without  good  ( ause,  falls  to  apply 
for  siiltable  work  or  to  iccept  suitable  work 
offered:  (c)  he  fails,  without  good  cause,  to 
attend  an  available  fr^  training  course; 
(d)  be  is  participating 
dupute  causing  a  work  i 

Within  the  53  weeks 
glbtllty  U  determined  Ity  allowing  8  weeks 
of  allowances  for  each  c  I  the  first  3  months 
of  service,  and  4  weeki  of  allowances  for 
sach  month  or  major  fra^lon  thereof  of  serv- 
ice beyond  8  months. 

No  allowance  may  be  bald  for  any  period 
more  than  ft  years  after  the  end  of  the  war 

The  allowance  of  •3<  per  week  will  be 
reduced  by  any  federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment or  disability  compe  nsatlon— other  than 
pension,  compensation,  nr  retired  pay  paid 
by  tae  Veterans'  Admlnli  tratlon— received  by 
tbe  veteran  for  the  sane  period  of  tinae 

Any  person  sslf-emplo  jred  for  profit  In  an 
Independent  esubllshmi  nt.  trade,  buslnees, 
profession,  or  other  vocition  Is  eligible  for 
readjustment  allowance4 
are  leei 
month 

the  difference  between  the  net  earnings  and 
•100  per  month:  (e)  t  le  conditions  as  to 
eligibility  otherwise  as  provided  In  Title  V. 

Severe  penalties  are 
and  misrepresentation 
claims  for  readjustment 

Readjiutment  allowar  ce  claims  are  to  be 
serviced  by  State  agenc  es  or  as  to  railway 
employees,  by  tbe  Rallro4d  Retirement  Board. 

Right  of  appeal  from 
tbe  Administrator  of  Ve^rans'  Affairs  is  pre- 
served 


(a)  If  net  earnings 
than  glOO  for  tfts  previous  calendar 
(b)  tbe  amoun    of  allowance  to  be 


provided  for  fraud 
n  connection  with 
allowances. 


TRIX  VX.    CZMSaAL  UUtXM  BTBAXIVX  AND  FZNAL 
PBOVBIONS 


By  definition  "veterani 
who   reside   within    tbe 
States,  several  States 
slons.  and  the  District  of 

A  discharge  w  release 
under  conditions  other 
made  a  prerequisite  to 
fits  under  Public  Law 
well  as  this  act.    This 
slons.  (b)  compensation, 
(d)  domiciliary  care,  (e) 
(f)  benefits  provided 


are  Included  those 
continental    United 

tetritories.  and  posses- 
Columbia, 
from  active  service 
ban  dishonorable  is 
intitlement  to  bene- 

N).  2.  as  amended,  as 

will  apply  to  (a)  pen- 
(c)  hospitalization, 
vocational  training, 

tu^der  this  act. 


Veteraas'  Icbefits 


EXTENSION  Ot  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  U  VERNl  R.  DILWEG 

or  wi8cce«snf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  a»RBSENTATrVES 


Friday.  J  urn 


Mr.  DILWEO.  Mi.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Toi  chdown  Club  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  I  ;  lave  attended  sev- 
eral of  their  very  I  iteresting.  snappy 
Tuesday  luncheons.  I  missed  out  on  the 
luncheon  last  Tuesdsy.  June  13,  1944, 
and  therefore  missed  an  excellent  ad- 
dress made  by  MaJ.  O. '  V.  Clark.  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, but  one  of  n  y  fellow  members. 
Thomas  J.  Kehoe,  issistant  national 
service  director  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  has  been  ki  id  enough  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  copy  o  r  the  major's  talk, 
and  because  of  the  w<  11 -coordinated  in- 
formation therein  c<  nceming  veteran 
benefits  generally  I  hare  insert  his  ad- 
dress as  a  part  of  my  n  marks,  as  follows: 

Public  Interest  in  tbe  »re  of  the  men  and 
women  wbe  bave  ■•nadlor  are  now  serving 


16.  1944 


In  our  armed  forces  has  raised  many  ques- 
tions regarding  the  assistance  such  persons 
may  expect  from  the  Federal  Government 
after  their  separation  from  military  service. 
For  many  years  our  only  form  of  relief  for 
disabled  veterans  was  a  pension.  Tbe  history 
of  the  rehabilitative  measures,  adopted  from 
time  to  time,  wUl  provide  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Nation's  willingness  and  de- 
sire to  assist  the  returned  veteran  to  become 
a  useful  dtlsen. 

Fanalon  leguiation  In  this  country  was 
flnt  enaetad  by  the  different  States  for  the 
relief  of  thoss  who  were  wounded  or  disabled 
In  service  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
but  in  1780  by  an  act  of  Congress  the  Federal 
Govern  men  t  assumed  the  payment  of  such 
pensions  as  had  been  granted  by  tbe  States 
and  this  provision  was  continued  by  subse- 
quent leglslstlon.  Throughout  our  history 
provision  has  been  made  for  those  who  be- 
came disabled  while  serving  in  our  armed 
forces  snd  for  certain  dependents  of  those 
who  died  while  in  the  service  or  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disabilities.  The  care  of 
veterans  has  become  a  national  responsibility. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  no  other  way 
could  there  exist  imiformity  of  benefits  to 
thoee  who  served  honorably. 

Prior  to  August  0.  1931,  the  only  provision 
made  for  tbe  care  of  veterans  who  were  In 
need  of  medical  treatment  was  that  available 
In  tbe  hospitals  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  tbe  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  Before  that  date 
veterans  were  forced  to  contact  the  Pension 
Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance, 
the  Federal  Beard  for  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
or  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers.  The  uncertainty  In  tbe  ex-service- 
man's mind  regarding  the  agency  which  might 
serve  him  caused  chaos  and  public  criticism. 
Because  of  the  number  of  World  War  No.  1 
veterans  who  were,  by  circumstances,  forced 
to  go  from  one  agency  to  another,  tbe  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  was  created  by  an 
act  of  Ckjngress.  There  was  transferred  to 
that  agency  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance, that  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
engaged  in  tbe  examination  and  hospital  care 
of  World  War  No.  1  veterans,  and  that  part  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
engaged  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
such  persons.  An  act  of  Congress  dated  July 
3,  1930.  creaud  the  Veterans'  Administration 
by  the  consolidation  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the 
National  Home  for  Volxinteer  Soldiers.  Sub- 
sequent to  that  date  there  Is  but  one  agency 
of  the  Government  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  awarding  benefits  to  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  oiganlzed 
on  a  functional  basis.  There  Is  complete 
centralization  of  pollcymaltlng.  supervision, 
and  control,  and  generally  a  complete  decen- 
tralization of  operations.  There  are  104  field 
facilities  in  the  several  States  so  as  to  serve 
the  veterans  most  expeditiously  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Most  persons  now  In  the  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Ckjrps.  and  Coast  Guard  have  purchased 
national  service  life  Insurance.  Life  insur- 
ance coverage  amounts  t<r  approximately 
♦114.000,000.000.  Deductions  from  the 
monthly  pay  of  persons  in  the  service  is  made 
In  most  cases  to  keep  such  Insurance  In  force. 
After  discharge  from  the  service  an  Insured 
may  continue  the  life  protection  by  remit- 
tance to  the  collection  subdivision.  Veterans' 
Administrithon,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorably  discharge  veterans  are  entitled 
to  hospiui  treatment  In  our  hospitals  regard- 
less of  cause  or  time  of  disablement  except 
that  due  to  misconduct. 

Over  1,000,000  men  and  women  have  already 
been  discharged  from  active  service  since  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  more  than  one-half  of 
those  on  account  of  disability.  Over  335.000 
disability  claims  have  been  received  by  tha 
Veterans'  Administration,  a  number  not  ei- 
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oeeded,  incident  to  World  War  No.  1.  untU  a 
year  and  4  months  after  the  ai-mlstloe.    Our 
adjudication  capacity,  early  In  the  war.  was 
only  about  6.000  new  claims.    That  was  the 
number  of  claims  we  could  dispose  of  cur- 
rently.   We  are  proud  to  report  that  In  March 
1944  over  46.000  new  claims  wete  adjudicated. 
The  pending  load  mounted  at  first  dtie  to 
lack  of  personnel  to  dlspoee  of  K  ,  but  in  March 
and  Aprtl  the  pending  load  was  redtieed  by 
40  000  Claims  and  now  standi*  aligbtly  ovtr 
70000.   Of  tbe  adjudicated  elalms.  M  percent 
bave  been  allowed,  and  in  March  tbe  figure 
was  71  percent,  reflecting  tbe  full  effect  of 
etirrent  legUlatlon.   There  are  1M,0M  veter- 
ans with  service-connected  dlaiiMllttes  on  the 
pension  rolls.  *  number  not  remcbed  In  World 
War  No.  1.  until  long  alter  tbe  armlsUce.   We 
have  every  especutlon  of  becoming  current 
in  July  of  this  year. 

The  amount  of  monthly  j>enslon  ranges 
from  #10  to  tlOO  per  month  depending  upon 
the  degree  of  dlssblement.  Ticse  rates  have 
recently  been  increased  16  penent.  There  are 
other  statutory  rates  which  p'ovlde  monthly 
pension  for  spedflc  dlsablUtlei ,  the  maximum 
of  which  Is  9360  per  month. 

With  a  view  to  reducing  the  time  oonsumeo 
tn  securing  eesentlal  service  sad  medical  rec- 
orts  and  adjudicaUng  claUns  for  dlsabUity 
pension  to  an  absolute  minimum,  the  Veter- 
ans'Administration  with  tht  cooperatloo  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  undertook  an 
experiment  of  establishing  groups  of  Veter- 
sns'  Administration  employee  at  Army  and 
Navy  discharge  centers  to  atljudicate  claims 
for  disability  pension  filed  l-y  enlisted  men 
discharged  for  disability.  .^_,„,.t«. 

Groups,  or  units,  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion employees  were  established  at  Walter 
Reed  General  HosplUl.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Ft  Devens  Mass.;  and  Unlied  States  Navy 
Htispltal.  Great  Lakes.  Dl.  -niese  groups  were 
suthorlaed  to  completely  adjudicate  claims 
for  dlsabUity  pension  filed  by  enlisted  men 
discharged  for  dlsabUity  at  Uie  Army  or  Navy 
stations  mentioned.  However,  adjustment  of 
account  and  authorization  of  payment  ol 
disability  pension  to  the  Division  of  Dto- 
bursements.  Treasury  Department,  was  ac- 
complished by  the  regional  office  or  toenity 
with  regional  oflloe  activities  having  Jurlsdic- 
I!on  ovir  the  territory  In  which  the  mailing 
address  of  the  veteran  was  located  and  to 
which  the  case  folder  was  tninsferred. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  plan 
was   not   feasible   because   there   were   ap- 
proximately   660    Army    ami   Navy    staUras 
from   which   enlisted   men   ''e"  ^Ischarged 
for  dlsabUity  and  the  numl«r  of  discharges 
for  dlsabUity  ranged  from  four  or  five   to 
over  a  thousand  a  montlx.    To  establish  a 
eroup  of  Veterans'  Administration  employees 
Bt  each  of  the  «S0   dlschsrge  centers  was 
impoerible  due  to  the  manpower  situation, 
p^^rthermore,  had  It  been  possible  to  secure 
sufficient    trained     personnel    to    establlah 
groups  at  each  discharge   center.  It  would 
have   been    a   flagrant   waste   of   manpower 
•Dd  funds,  as  the  nvmiber  of  discharges  for 
dlsabUity  per  month  from  ihe  overwhelming 
majority   of    discharge   coiters   would   not 
warrant    or    Justify    a    group    even    of    the 
minimum  ntimber  of  employees  required  to 
adjudicate  claims  for  dlsahllity  pension. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
Increased  pressure,  both  pioblic  and  private, 
to  expedite  the  adjudication  of  claims  for 
dlsbUlty  pension  filed  by  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  discharged  for  disJibUlty,  It  was  Im- 
perative that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
adopt  a  plan  to  accomplish  the  results  de- 
sired. 

After  due  consideration  and  study,  the 
plan  to  establish  nine  ar<ja  offices,  one  for 
each  Army  service  command  area,  was  adopted 
by  the  Veterans'  Admlnl«  tratlon. 

It  la  the  fimctlon  of  tt.eee  nine  area  of- 

Soes  to  Initially  adjudlc«.te   all   claims  for 

-     dlsabUity  pension  filed  by  enlisted  men  who 


are  discharged  from  World  War  Ho.  t  mUl- 
tary  or  naval  service  because  of  dlsabUity 
and  iPf^»  appUcatloo  for  this  benefit  at  the 

time  of  or  prior  to  discharge.    The  adjudi- 
cation Includea  adj\istm«it  of  accotint  and 
authorisation  of  payment  of  disability  pen- 
sion to  the  Division  of  Dlsbureements,  Trees- 
ury  Department,  for  the  first  and   second 
monthly    pension    checks    when    tn    order. 
When  the  cUlm  is  adjudicated  tbe  case  folder 
with  twisted  records  to  tnuMferred  to  tbe 
Veterans'  Admlnlstrattoa  regional  oOce  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  In  which 
the  mf<""g  sflrtress  of  the  veteran  is  located. 
When  notified  of  the   adjudication  action 
taken  by  the  area  office,  the  veteran  to  ad- 
vtoed  to  address  further  communications  re- 
garding his  claim  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnto- 
trstlou  oflkce  to  which  hto  eUbn  was  trans- 
ferred. 

By  greater  concentration  of  employees  and 
apedaliaatlon  In  adjudication  of  a  particular 
class  of  claims,  not  fsaslble  In  a  regional 
office,  the  adjudication  will  be  accelerated 
and  the  lapse  of  time  between  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  claim  and  initial  payment  of  pen- 
aion  wUl  be  expedited  and  held  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  addition,  training  of  new  per- 
sonnel  U  facUitated. 

Rqiorts  received  from  the  several  area  man- 
agers Indicate  that  when  Inexperienced  per- 
sonnel become  famUlar  with  procedure  and 
detail  and  more  proficient,  the  maximum 
lapse  of  time  between  date  of  receipt  of 
claim  and  date  case  folder  is  transferred  wlU 
be  1  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  area 
oAce  reports  that  cases  were  adjudicated 
within  24  hoiirs  of  date  of  receipt  of  claim. 
A  claim  adjudicated  and  transferred  within 
6  or  7  days  of  its  receipt  certainly  should  be 
classed  as  receiving  expedited  action,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  the  purpose  motivating 
the  creation  of  the  area  offices. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  vocational  re- 
habUltatlon  of  the  service  men  and  women 
of  World  War  No.  2,  the  Seventy -eighth  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  extended  the  re- 
habUltatlon  acUvltles  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  M. 
which  provides  for  a  program  to  last  9  years 
after  the  termination  of  the  war. 

The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon 
to  to  restore  the  employabUlty  lost  by  virtue 
of  a  handicap  due  to  a  service -Incurred  dis- 
abUlty. 

To  be  eligible  for  such  training,  the  Indi- 
vidual must  have  been  In  the  active  military 
or  naval  service  any  time  after  December  6. 
1941,  and  during  the  present  war;  must  have 
been  honorably  discharged;  must  have  a  dls- 
abUity incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  such 
service  for  which  pension  Is  payable  under 
Uws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay:  and  must  be  in  need  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap caused  by  such  service-connected  dto- 
abillty. 

During  the  training  period  and  lor  2  months 
afterward,  the  veteran,  if  single.  wUl  receive 
a  pension  of  »80  a  month;  and  if  nuuried,  990 
a  month,  and  wUl  receive  96  a  month  addi- 
tional for  each  dependent  chUd  and  910  a 
month  for  each  dependent  parent. 

In  carrying  out  the  rehabUltatlon  program 
for  disabled  veterans,  tbe  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  use  reoognl«d  or  accredited 
schools  and  colleges  and  Industrial  enter- 
IMises  for  training  on  the  Job. 

To  make  application  for  vocational  reha- 
bUltatlon. the  veteran  sboiUd  write  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  request  an  ap- 
plication for  pension.  This  will  Initiate  the 
determination  as  to  whether  the  veteran  has 
a  pensionable  dlsabUity  resulting  in  a  voca- 
U<mal  handicap.  If  a  vocational  handicap 
to  present,  the  veteran  wiU  be  advised  that 
he  or  ^te  may  make  appUcatlon  for  voca- 
tional training.  Arrangements  for  voca- 
tUmal  training  will  be  made  by  the  Vet- 


■^^■_i'  itdmlnlstration  having  Jurtodlctkm  to 
the  territory  In  which  the  veteran  Intends 
to  reside  permanently. 

Previous  to  entrance  upon  a  training  pro- 
gram.  the  veteran  will  undergo  a  process  of 
advisement  In  which  his  abUlttes  and  dis- 
abilities win  be  considered  In  relation  to  his 
adjustment  In  an  occupation.  Thto  advise- 
ment will  take  into  consideration  hto  educa- 
tion, previous  vocational  training,  skllto,  fiti- 
tudee,  interest*,  and  personal  desires.  When 
tbe  advleement  Is  completed  and  an  occupa- 
tional objective  has  beim  selected,  the  train- 
ing program  wUl  be  esrrtod  on  by  means  of 
existing  agenctoe  partlciitorly  selected  for  the 
purpeee.  Ihe  object  of  thto  training  to  to 
supply  the  dtortled  peraoa  with  a  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  the  occupation  and 
ability  to  perform  an  of  the  skUto.  Job  oper- 
ations, and  work  taAs  which  are  eeeentlal  to 
meeung  employmant  requU-ementa. 

The  tnUntag  wUl  be  carried  on  m  the  near- 
est eutubto  training  facility.  Training  oo 
the  Job  to  provided  in  the  veteran's  home 
community  whenever  poeslble  to  avoid  un- 
DsoeMary  dtoloeatkon.  Institutional  training 
to  generally  provided  in  the  institution  near- 
est to  the  veteran's  residence  which  to  pre- 
pared to  give  tbe  training  preecrlbed.  Tui- 
tion, booka.  suppUaa.  and  other  Incidentals 
are  furnished  In  InsUtutlonal  ualnlng  and 
aU  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  are  pro- 
vided In  training  on  the  Job. 

Under  laws  administered  by  the  Veteraoe' 
Administration  provialon  to  made  for  the 
payment  of  death  benefits  to  the  widows  and 
children  and  dependent  parents  of  men 
whose  deaths  ai«  held  to  have  been  in  line 
of  duty  and  not  the  result  of  their  own  mto- 
conduct. 

Upon  receipt  of  notice  of  death  from  the 
service  department,  appropriate  forms  are 
forwarded  by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtxatlon. 

Payment  of  benefits  is  effective  from  the 
day  foUowing  the  date  of  death  If  application 
to  received  within  1  year  from  the  date  of  . 
death;  otherwise,  payments  would  be  eflec- 
Uve  from  date  <rf  receipt  of  the  application. 

Benefits  are  payable  to  the  unremarried 
widow  or  child  under  the  age  of  18  unless 
prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  18  such  child 
becomes  permanently  Incapable  of  self-sup- 
port by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defects. 
Payments  may  be  coatlnued  untU  the  age  of 
21  if  the  child  is  pursuing  an  approved  course 
of  Instruction. 

Widow  but  no  child.  950;  widow  with  one 
chUd.  968;  with  glS  lor  each  additional  child. 
No  widow  but  one  chUd,  926;  no  widow  but 
two  children,  988  (equaUy  divided)  with  910 
for  each  additional  child  (total  equally  di- 
vided ) .  Total  amount  payable  to  widow  and 
children,  9100. 

The  dependent  parents  are  entitled  to  926 
each  or  945  for  one  parent. 

The  father  or  mother  wUl  not  be  considered 
dependent  if  It  to  shown  tbst  they  both 
have  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  their 
reasonable  support  and  maintenance.  Includ- 
ing clothing  and  medical  attention  for  them- 
selves and  famUy  under  legal  age,  or  any 
age  If  physlcaUy  or  mentally  Incapacitated. 

Discussion  of  the  so-called  "G.  L  Bill  of 
Rights"  has  not  been  Included  In  these  re- 
marks, as  that  bill  Is  still  pending  final  action 
by  the  Congress. 


I 


IncidentaUy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Tuesday 
luncheon  at  the  Touchdown  Club,  at 
which  Maj.  O.  W.  Clark,  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion delivered  the  above-quoted  address, 
was  appropriately  featured  by  the  pres- 
ence of  several  special  guests  of  the  club, 
consisting  mostly  of  amputated  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2. 

Having  arranged  for  their  presence  at 
this  luncheon,  the  D.  A.  V.'s  Assistant 
National    Service    Officer,    Thomag   J. 
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i.  tus  vtven  me  some  pertinent  in- 
fotmaUon    concerning     thcM    apedal 
ms  foUowi: 


pTt.  Prtnk  8.  M*eeurio:  SixtMB  nontlM 
mntm:  Batti*  of  8*i«nio;  oa«  Uc  blown  off, 
lUlm  ampuUMd.    P1«im  to  tnUr  radio  work. 

Pvt.  Viaemt  A.  KaieojnM:  lUtMn  month* 
mmm  WMttJ  «p  la  truck  Metdont:  ono 
Iff  off  at  thigh,    rtitur*  plan«  undaetdtd. 

••inual  W  Baebalor:  Two  yaara  north 
Unm:  ordoaoca  MlTSfa  of  MUMHittlon:  n- 
pleilon,  km  of  ona  aya.  inMWtrad  taa«i1Ag,  Iom 
of  ngM  taad.  laf  blown  off.  Mot  daeldad 
whM  work  toantar 

OosuMT  Lath:  33  Taart  old:  Swadlah 
fMNlU&t  aaritta;  Intarnad  tn  Naw  York 
Ottf:  NlMaatf  tron  Swadlah  Oovammant.  ba- 
cait  a  elttwo  of  the  Unltad  States,  and 
jotnad  tha  Unltad  Stataa  Army;  machlnlat 
and  technician.  Whlla  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Orouod  loaa  of  both  laga  In  accident.  Does 
not  even  use  a  cana  In  walking.  Future 
■koblle  itinerate  machine  and  welding  shop, 
going  from  farm  to  farm  making  repairs. 

MaJ.  R.  S.  Batgud.  Ordnance:  Discbarge 
World  War  Mo.  1  aa  private:  United  States 
Nitroglycerin  Plant.  North  Carolina;  reserve 
officer  21  yean:  reported  for  active  duty  May 
a.  1942;  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  graduated 
Ordaance  Service  School;  1942  attended  of* 
tcan  training  at  Citadel,  Charleston.  S.  C; 
R  O.  T.  C.  and  A.  8.  P.  T.:  assigned  to  Walter 
Reed  General  Hoapltal.  Kducational  and  re- 
conditioning offloer.  April  1044. 

Lt.  Courtney  Kltchell:  Freshman  football, 
Newhall:  O.  8.  U.  1936,  1937.  and  1938; 
Shrlner's  all-star  game,  New  Orleans.  1939; 
Green  Bay.  four  games.  1939;  enlisted  Sep- 
tember 1941:  flying  master  sergeant,  crew 
chief,  and  gunner;  wounded  Henderaon  Field. 
January  27,  1943;  Purple  Heart;  Air  Medal 
with  PatiBB.  Southwest  Pacific.  Midway,  and 
▼arloua  aortles  of  the  Southwest  Pacific; 
NMTVt  o^Bf  a  training  In  this  country:  re- 
eatvad  hla  eommlaalon  as  second  lieutenant 
SepUmber  6.  1943. 

MMter  Sgt.  Samuel  8.  Barbarlno.  home 
Pattraon.  N.  J.:  Distinguished  Service  Cross, 
Air  Medal  with  Clusters;  wounded  over  Bre- 
men. Germany:  radio  operator  and  gunner: 
loas  or  left  leg. 


Mettafc  to  ParcatSt  Wives,  Qiildren, 
Brothers,  and  Sisters  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Oar  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  YURSELL 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  TUX  HOUSS  OF  RXPRESENTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  16.  1944 

1ST.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  Twenty-third 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  and  the  Members  of  this 
body,  all  of  whom  are  interested,  I  want 
to  briefly  point  out  the  benefits  which 
have  been  written  into  law  which  can  be 
obtained  by  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  soldier  who  is  in  the  armed 
service,  and.  may  I  point  out,  these  bene- 
fits apply  as  well  to  the  dependents  of 
women  in  our  service  forces. 

I  hope  the  dependents  In  my  district 
will  save  this  article  for  future  use  as 
they  may  find  it  will  answer  questions 
which  may  later  come  to  them  for  deci- 
don. 


jr 
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There  are  three  prin  Ipal  classes  of  de- 
pendents to  which  this  dependency  bene- 
fit law  applies  and  th^lr  allowances  are 
as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents: 
and  one  child,  $80;  eaxki  additional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wife,  1 12 ;  a  divorced  wife 
with  one  child.  173;  a  llvorced  wife  with 
each  additional  child,  20.  Note:  A  wife 
separated  or  divorced  f  om  a  man  in  serv- 
ice will  get  no  more  than  the  amount 
fixed  in  a  court  order  c  •  decree  in  case  of 
alimony.  If  the  dlvcrce  or  separation 
order  does  not  call  for  alimony  or  sep- 
arate maintenance  sta»  will  not  receive 
any  allowance. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37;  two 
parents.  $37;  a  paren  and  any  number 
of  brothers  and  sisters .  $37;  two  parents 
and  any  number  of  bi  Dthers  and  sisters. 
$37.  Note. — Class  B  c  jpendents.  it  must 
be  clearly  understoo< ,  are  dependents 
who  are  only  partiall '  dependent  upon 
service  men  and  womt  n  for  support.  In 
other  words,  if  the  dependents  are  de- 
pendent upon  men  or  women  in  service 
50  percent  or  less,  bu  are  still  substan- 
tially dependent,  the}  come  under  class 
B.  Only  $37  is  allowet  no  matter  if  there 
are  one  or  even  four  or  five  more  par- 
tially dependent.  Th)se  who  make  ap- 
plication for  family  al  owance.  therefore, 
should  be  very  carefil  to  show  the  full 
degree  of  their  depenc  ency.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  One  parent, 
$50;  one  parent  and  oi  e  brother  or  sister. 
$68;  one  parent  am  each  additional 
brother  or  sister.  $11.  Two  parents.  $68; 
two  parents  and  one  brother  or  sister, 
$79;  two  parents  ani  each  additional 
brother  or  sister.  $11;  a  brother  or  sister 
but  no  parents.  $42;  each  additional 
brother  or  sister  with<  ut  parents,  $11. 


ROW  TO  OCT  THI 


ALLOWANO 


Wherever  possible  a  5  soon  as  a  man  or 
woman  enters  service  lis  or  her  applica- 
tion for  the  allowanc  e  should  be  made 
immediately  when  t  ley  are  inducted. 
The  allowance  paymei  its  do  not  go  back. 
The  payments  begin  v  ith  the  first  of  the 
month  in  which  the  i  pplication  is  filed. 
Therefore,  if  the  man  lor  women  in  serv- 
ice waits  a  month  aft^r  induction  before 
an  application  is  filet .  1  month's  allow- 
ance is  lost.  The  lonj  er  they  wait  to  file 
an  application  the  it  ore  money  is  lost. 
It  is  important  that  t  ley  file  an  applica- 
tion for  this  allowance  within  15  days 
after  they  are  inducte  1 

The  man  or  woman  in  service  should 
submit  the  applicatio  i  on  a  form  which 
they  can  get  from  th<  commanding  oflB- 
cer.  In  filling  out  thi  i  form  they  should 
be  careful  to  spell  all  r  ames  correctly  and 
give  exact  informati<  n  as  to  marriage, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  i  orth.  Many  of  the 
troubles  dependents  h  ive  in  getting  their 
allowance  are  due  to 
service  man  or  woman 
out  the  blank.  An 
filling  out  the  blank 
months'  time  in  gett  ng  the  allowance 
approved.  The  applii  ation  should  then 
be  handed  to  the  conmanding  oflQcer. 

If  the  service  man  <  r  woman  for  some 
reason  or  other  fails 
tion.  or  is  in  a  positlc  n  where  he  or  she 
cannot  make  applicat  on.  any  class  A  de- 
pendent can  makt  •  >plication  instead. 


the  fact  that  the 
is  careless  in  filling 
extra  minute  in 
may  save  several 


If  there  is  any  question  as  to  where  or 
how  to  apply  Just  drop  a  letter  to  your 
Congressman.  The  Army  requires  their 
regular  application  blank  to  be  filled  out. 
The  Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giv- 
ing the  name  of  applicant's  wife,  and 
children,  dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth. 
Therefore,  If  any  class  A  dependent  does 
not  know  for  certain  Just  how  to  apply, 
he  or  she  could  well  write  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  ask  for  instructions. 

If  the  man  or  woman  In  service  with 
class  B  or  B-1  dependents  declines  to 
make  an  application  for  a  family  allow- 
ance for  them,  no  other  person  can  apply. 
Class  B  and  B-1  allowances  are  granted 
and  continued  only  at  the  will  of  the 
man  or  woman  in  service.  They  cannot 
be  forced  to  make  application.  Wher- 
ever the  service  man  or  woman  with  class 
B  or  class  B-1  dependents  is  overseas  and 
fails  to  make  application,  and  these  de- 
pendents are  reasonably  sure  that  he  will 
approve  it.  they  can  make  application. 
However,  the  permission  of  the  man  or 
woman  in  service  will  have  to  be  obtained 
before  application  for  family  allowance 
is  approved  for  class  B  or  B-1  depend- 
ents. 

Family  allowances  are  compulsory  only 
when  applied  for  for  class  A  dependents. 

PAaiNTS  AND  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  CAN  RECITV* 
ALLOWANCES  AT  THI  SAME  TIME  AS  WIFE  AND 
CHIUttEN 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  can  get  an 
allowance  even  if  the  serviceman's  wife 
and  children  get  one.  In  other  words, 
if  men  or  women  in  service  have  parents 
and  brothers  and/or  sisters  dependent 
upon  them  as  well  as  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren— all  of  these  dependents  can  get  a 
family  allowance.  For  example:  If 
there  is  a  wife  and  child  dependent  on 
the  man  In  service  they  get  $80.  If  this 
same  man  in  service  has  two  parents  and 
a  sister,  also  dependent  upon  him  for 
chief  support,  they  too,  can  get  $79  a 
month  also.  This  is  important.  To  get 
this  extra  $79  only  $5  more  is  taken  out 
of  the  serviceman's  pay.  The  balance  of 
the  $74  is  paid  by  the  Government.  If 
the  parents  and  brothers  or  sisters  are 
only  partially  dependent,  that  Is.  less 
than  50  i>ercent  dependent  but  still  de- 
pendent to  a  substantial  degree,  they 
can  get  $37.  Because  a  serviceman  has 
a  wife  and  children  getting  an  allowance 
does  not  prevent  his  parents  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  dependent  on  him  from 
getting  an  allowance  also.  If  you  have 
any  question  on  this  write  your  Con- 
gressman and  he  will  explain  how  to  go 
about  it. 

PABXNTS  CAN  GXT  ALLOWANCES  FSOM  MORI  THAN 
ONI  SON   OR  DAUGHTER  IN  SXRVICS 

If  parents  are  dependent  upon  more 
than  one  son  or  daughter  or  both  in 
service,  they  can  get  more  allowance. 
For  instance,  if  two  parents  are  greatly 
dependent  upon  a  son  in  service,  they 
get  $68  per  month.  Now,  if  another  son 
or  daughter  in  service  helped  support 
these  same  two  parents,  they  can  get 
another  $37  from  the  second  son  or 
daughter. 

TOUR   CONCRSSSMAN   OITIM   CAN    HSLP   TOV 

It  is  a  Congressman's  function  to  help 
with  such  matters.    He  is  your  Repre- 


•entative  in  Washington.  If  you  have 
any  difttculty  at  all  in  this  respect,  your 
Congressman  is  the  person  to  take  it  up 
with. 

If  any  questions  arise  regarding  where 
to  get  application  blanks  or  how  to  make 
an  application,  write  to  Congressman 
Chablu  W.  VuaaitL,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  0. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF  wiacoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  16.  1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 
ect is  now  coming  up  before  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  hearings  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Special  St.  Lawrence  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee:  and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  city  of  South 
Milwaukee.  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  entire 
Middle  West,  as  well  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
by  giving  the  entire  area  direct  access  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  common  councU  of  the 
city  of  South  MUwaukee  go  on  record  In 
favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  and  Its 
earliest  completion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
one  to  Senator  John  M.  Ovbrton,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  and  subcommittee 
above  stated,  as  well  as  to  Senator  Georcc  D. 
AocxN.  of  Vermont. 


A  Meisafe  to  and  Information  for  Mother 
Wbose  Husband  Is  in  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxnrofli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  want  to  explain  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wives  of  servicemen  what  the  Con- 
gress has  done  in  order  to  aid  them  in 
maternity  cases. 

The  following  facts  should  be  of  ex- 
treme Interest  to  the  women  of  America 
whose  hubands  are  in  the  armed  service: 

Congress  has  appropriated  $24,200,000 
for  this  maternity  care  for  wives  of  serv- 
icemen of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades.  We  have  made  possible 
through  legislation  we  have  passed  for 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  in  these 
lower  four  grades  to  receive  medical, 
nursing,  and  Infant  care  without  cost 
during  that  maternity  period.  In  Illi- 
nois, our  State  Department  of  Public 


Health,  Springfield,  ni.,  cooperating  with 
the  Federal  Government's  program,  di- 
rects and  administers  this  servloe 
through  the  division  of  child  hygiene. 

Inquiries  relaUve  to  these  benefits  and 
this  program  may  be  directed  to  Division 
of  Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Springfield.  lU. 

Under  this  plan  the  wife  of  the  man 
in  service  may  receive  prenatol  care  from 
a  qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  childbirth,  wliether 
the  wife  of  the  man  In  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided,  including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  Is  bom.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  Is  entiUed  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

ZICPORTAMT  TO   rOLLOW   R17LRS 

Wives  of  servicemen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  set 
down  for  this  free  medical  attention. 
The  rules  set  down  in  Dlinois  are  clearly 
stated  and  must  be  met  in  order  to  re- 
ceive this  care  and  service.  The  wife 
should  see  a  doctor  at  the  first  sign  of 
pregnancy.  She  should  then  ask  the 
doctor  for  an  application  form  to  apply 
for  this  free  service.  If  the  doctor  does 
not  have  these  blanks,  write  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Maternal  and  Child  Hygiene,  De- 
partment of  PubUc  Health,  Springfield. 
HI.,  and  ask  them  to  send  a  blank  to  you. 
Pill  out  the  application  blank  carefully. 
Be  sure  to  include  your  husband's  army 
serial  number.  The  wife  fills  in  part  I 
of  the  blank.  Ask  your  doctor  to  fill  in 
part  2  at  once,  and  rush  it  to  Spring- 
field, ni..  for  approval. 

APPLY   BAKLT 

It  is  imporUnt  that  wives  apply  for 
this  in  early  pregnancy.  The  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  wUl  not 
approve  payment  of  the  doctor,  hospital, 
or  any  service  before  the  application  is 
made  out.  It  is  important  that  the  ap- 
plication be  made  out  by  the  wife  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy.  In  case  of  an 
emergency  be  sure  that  the  doctor  makes 
application  for  you  Immediately.  It  is 
most  important  to  get  the  application 
filled  out  and  sent  in  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  See  your  doctor  at  the  first 
sign  of  pregnancy  smd  apply  for  this 
free  service. 

Wives  can  see  their  regular  family 
doctor  for  this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  a  special  or  certain  doctor  to  get  this 
aid.  It  is  most  important  that  wives  of 
servicemen  remember  that  no  payment 
for  any  such  service  will  be  made  prior 
to  the  filing  of  an  application.  In  other 
words,  no  application — no  aid. 

CHARGES    PAm    THROUGH    STATR   DEPARTMKMT    OT 
PXJBUC  HZALTH 

The  charges  for  this  medical,  hospital, 
and  surgical  attention  are  paid  through 
the  division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Hy- 
giene, Department  of  Public  Health. 
Springfield,  DI.  The  charges  are  paid 
directly  to  the  hospital  and  the  doctor 
and  the  nurse.  No  money  is  given  to  the 
wife.  No  serviceman's  wife  need  worry 
about  proper  medical.  Infant,  or  hospital 
care  in  the  event  of  a  birth  if  she  ac- 
quaints herself  with  this  free  service  and 


makes  proper  application  before  the 
event  rather  than  after.  Pregnant  wives 
can  get  prenatal  care  as  well. 

WHAT  scavici  wvrm  caw  txnct 

CompleU  medical  service  for  maternity 
patients  during  the  prenatal  period, 
childbirth,  and  6  weeks  thereafter-in- 
cluding care  of  complications,  operations, 
post-partum  examination — and  to  the 
newborn  infant. 

Health  supervision  for  infanU,  usually 
provided  In  childbirth  conferences. 

Nursing  care.  In  the  home,  through  the 
local  health  department  including  bed- 
side nursing  care  u  necessary— for  the 
mother,  before,  during,  and  after  child-  • 
birth,  and  for  the  baby  during  the  first 
year  of  life. 

Hospital  care,  in  wards  or  at  ward 
rates,  for  maternity  patients  and  infants. 
Funds  cannot  be  used  in  part  payment 
for  more  expensive  hospital  accommoda- 
tions. A  minimum  stay  in  the  hospital 
of  10  days  after  childbirth  is  arranged  If 
possible.  Hospital  care  may  be  author- 
ized tn  any  hospital,  including  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals,  where  the  maternity  and 
pediatric  services  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  health  agency. 

COMGRRSS   SIT  TTP    THIS   SKRVICK 

The  money  for  this  service  is  available 
by  acts  of  Congress  passed  last  year,  1943. 
Your  present  Congress  has  appropriated 
a  total  of  $24,200,000  for  this  service. 
Should  any  question  arise  regarding  any 
phase  of  this  aid,  or  should  any  wives  of 
servicemen  be  unable  to  secure  this  aid 
write  your  Congressman  about  it.  Ad- 
dress your  letter:  Congressman  Charlxs 
W.  VvtSKLL,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Democratic  Party  m  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  B.KEEFE 

OP  WIBCONSn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  June  16, 1944 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  McMua- 
HAYl.  who  is  the  New  Deal  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  in  Wisconsin, 
has  placed  In  the  Record  a  series  of  edi- 
torials referring  to  the  Republican  and 
Progressive  Party  Conventions.  It  is 
significant  that  the  gentleman  has  failed 
to  so  dignify  the  "Democratic  conven- 
tion" held  in  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  good  reason.  In  order  that  the  full 
picture  may  be  presented,  we  desire  to 
include  in  the  Rbcord  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  public  an  article  recently 
appearing  in  the  Capital  Times,  a  pro- 
Roosevelt  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  Madison,  Wis.  The  author  of 
the  article  is  a  capable  and  discerning 
reporter  for  the  Capital  Times.  We  be- 
lieve his  observations  are  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 

ALDRIC  RZVSLl 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Wisconsin,  woe- 
f\Uly  inept  at  best,  U  now  being  led  by  the 
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tend  aloof  tlM  poUttoJ  road  by  our  hirsute 
frlMidB,  tiM  OommunUt*.  Operating  under 
tiM  teaner  of  labor,  these  Communlsta  have 
■Mppwl  Into  the  party  and  are  now  calling 
the  ahots. 

The  CommunUts.  whose  shifts  of  policy  are 
BOterlous.  are  now  on  the  Rooaevelt  band- 
wafon  and  with  their  customary  energy  have 
stepped  Into  the  Democratic  Party  to  make 
entaln  the  boys  don't  falter. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Communists 
operated  within  the  Soclalict  Party.  But  thU 
party  was  too  cohesive  and  slow  for  them, 
so  along  about  1B30.  when  the  Farmer^Labor 
PrognsalT*  Federation  was  founded  the^ 
jumped  Into  this  organisation  and  started 
br«iasting  the  stresm  vigorously. 
_..— *or  a  long  time,  although  running  their 
own  candidates.  Communists  remained  In 
tha  Prograaalve  ranks  since  at  that  time 
Pi-ogieailTea  happened  to  be  going  part  way 
In  tb»  dlraetlon  of  the  party  line. 

When  Hitler  slffnad  a  peace  pact  with  Rus- 
sia the  ProgrssslTBS  could  do  no  wrong,  since 
they  opposed  entering  the  war  and  wanted 
to  keep  this  country  free  from  alliances. 
The  Tanks  were  not  coming  then,  and  the 
Communists  yelled  about  Imperialism. 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Russia,  however,  Pro- 
irtealvas  did  not  change  thtir  position  but 
the  Communisu  did  over  night. 

Than  the  Progrsssivss  baeama  defeatists 
and  tba  Ooaununlsts  would  have  nothing  to 
do  wllfe  tfeMB.  Tba  Tsnka  wf  re  nnt  eomlnf 
fast  tMUIfe  than.  Tha  Communists  swal> 
stl  ths  nasty  thlnga  they  aald  about 
■It  and  stsrud  to  inOltrats  into  tha 

PUif, 

Vtom  thatr  stronfly  antrsMliai  Msltlon 
In  tha  0,  I,  O,  in  Milwauksa,  wlilgii  way  stilt 
iiMlMlfi  Um  OMnmunisu  bsfa*  to  •ptrata 
pi«  tiM  MiMt  of  iabor.  ihsir  rtfrfwnta* 
9mmmm  §%  9m§m%it  i«th#rihM«  mirt 

MMf  NlM  tiM  ItMitM  for  an  MnalSHinatloii 
tH  aU  Uharals  to  iriva  tha  raaatlonartaa  out 
tfMvaf. 
tlM.  wl  §mm9,  »aa  OmmmmM  iouMo 
tvarythutf  vhiah  vmttH  hsip 
as  usual,  hwtt  titsir  e)rM 
was  tiut  Mf  sight  u(  svsry- 


•atli  for  ioUM  tvtr 
liyaala.  ttuwt; 
M  Mo  Ml*  tout  II 


At  rtff  DaatMiit  muknkm  Mwf  Inlro* 

Husad  r*«i(uitoM  oonMfMHtf  flio  laolaliofi* 
Ists  and  iafsallata  (iha  ioii  tlways  giva 
thamaalvas  swsy  hy  Hit  otoab  phrsaas  tnav 
tMai  and  siiiaa  iha  ~ 
to    laalal«wtism, 


MiOBlOd 

Mm  Ooi 


Is  were 
rOMJlUtlOfM 


vara 


has  now  bean  rssshsd  whsra 
OomMWitsta  gal  prastisailir  avsryihinf 
thay  want  from  tha  Damucrsis,  Tnomaa 
King,  the  ausaeptlbia  and  gulllbta  ahairman 
of  Iha  party,  would  deny  that  tha  Cum« 
ntunists  hsvs  baan  pushing  him  around,  but 
tbe  faeu  are  plain  fur  all  to  sse. 

What  glvaa  Oommunlsta  so  much  power  Is 
the  faet  that  tha  rank  and  nis  of  labor,  botii 
A.  F.  oC  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  are  lor  Roosevelt 
and  eoaaaquently  any  raaolution  that  would 
advanoa  and  support  aoosavalt's  ballafs  ara 
accepts ble  to  them. 

Of  course.  It  makes  no  dtffsrenes  now,  but 
ths  Communists  arc  for  the  same  things  labor 
Is  for.  Ths  only  dsnger  Is  thst  these  boys 
ara  solidifying  themselves  in  positions  of 
trust  and  if  the  party  line  switches  they  will 
break  up  tha  labor  movement  If  they  can. 

Tha  C.  I.  O.  In  Wisconsin,  the  vast  msjorlty 
of  whose  members  are  unsympathetic  with 
tha  Communlat  Ideology,  has  been  domU 
natad  by  a  group  of  Communisu  in  Mllwau- 
kee,  who  pasa  raaolutlons  purporting  to  rep- 
resent tha  thousands  of  C.  I.  O.  members. 
but  which  ara  In  reality  oppoaad  by  the 
majority. 

Having  been  and  now  being  president  of 
tha  C.  L  O.  coimcil  in  iladiaon.  we  know 
whereof  w«  q>e*k.  We  have  fought  this 
Communist  Ukfioenca  In  Btllwaukee.  some- 
times with  sueeeas.  but  the  boys  are  stm  In 
tha  aacandancy. 


fron 


Commi  tnist 
Democra  ^Ic 


f  )r 


1)33 

Comn  unists. 
vlt 


It  is  this  clique 
attends  the  Democratic 
ports  to  speak  for  the  C 
to  get  the  support  of 
nothing  of  the 
the   C.    I.    O 
seek  and  follow  the 

We   sometimes   laugh 
former  State  Senators 
Washington,  and 
du  Chien.  both  famoiu 
In   the  legislature   in 
supported  by  the 

Both  men  are  Roose 
to  the  national 
sumably  received 
they  ran  as  delegates  in 

The  Democrats,  natu 
about  their  fellow 
the   Communists   have 
support  whom  they 
party  they  desire. 

The  party  line  Is  now 
Ing  Germany,  which  has 
to  Russia,  even  if  this 
enterprise  and  heaping 
Street 

After  the  boys  have 
cists  ths  party  line  will 
tlon.     What  direction 
can  tell.    If  the  diractio  i 
labor  wanta  to  go  It  will 

Wa  have  simply  lists  l 
show  that  If  yciu  llvs 
soma  day  havs  ths 
Thara  is  no  moral  to  th 
atMr  that  a  rutting 
kaau  Of  anything  rutii 


Milwaukee  which 

convention  and  pur- 

I.  O.    D3ing  anxious 

labor,  and  knowing 

domination   of 

leaders   willingly 

ad^ce  of  this  camarilla. 

when   we   think   of 

rtarry  W.  Bolens.  Port 

WUllaJn  D.  Carroll.  Prairie 

their  "red  baiting" 

and   1935,  being 


conver  tlon 
Comn  lunlst 


ually 
trave  era. 


ch<ose 


pledged  delegates 

and   both,  pre- 

support  when 

the  spring  elections. 

can  do  nothing 

In  a  democracy 

perfect   right   to 

and  to  Join  any 


dedicated  to  defeat- 
been  a  terrific  threat 
cAeans  supporting  free 
I  Dcomlums  upon  Wall 

g  )tten  rid  of  the  Pas- 

1  eer  in  another  direc- 

hat  will  ba  no  ona 

Is  opposed  to  where 

be  too  bad  for  labor. 

ths  sbova  facta  to 

tbng  enough  you  will 

Com^uniHts  in  your  hair. 

column  sxsept  pns« 

Comlnuntst  gathafs  moaa- 

tg  In  Its  diraottoni 


Wftlioriiit|l,  Cf ■■• 

BXTINHION  or  MMAllKa 
tfl 

HON.  WILLIAI  J.  MILLER 

or  (ftmnm^Hif^ 

IN  INI  HovM  OF  laniiMirrATivlii 
Frtm,  Junl li,  ti44 

Mr,  MILLIfl  of  Joonnooiiout,  Mr. 
•potiifr,  ovary  Mamlor  uf  Ooniroia  ii 
prptift  of  tha  acooniblUhmonU  of  tho 
tflitrtct  ha  hM  tho  nmor  of  roproaont- 
Inir,  Wo  hovo  •  apodal  pitde  in  the  town 
wo  call  homa, 

My  homo  town  U  Wetharifleld,  Conn, 
WatharafUM  woa  art 
than  too  yaori  ago 
New  England  town, 
than  10,000  poople. 

On  tho  ovenlns  of 
of  Wetherifleld  will 


led  In  1634.  moro 
It  la  a  beautiful 
ho  homo  of  moro 


ichool  auditorium  fc  a  huge  reception 
and  testimonial  to    Vethersfleld's  first 


citizen.  Mr.  Alfred  W. 


Wethersfleld  as  first 
consecutive    y^ars 


voluntarily  retires  f r(  m  ofBce.    I  believe 


une  It  the  dtlzeno 
mble  In  the  hlgh- 


Hanmer, 


Mr.  Hanmer  has  lerved  the  town  of 


selectman  for  46 
On    June    30,    he 


continuous  service 
Pony-six  years  of 


that  his  46  years  of 

is  a  national  record. 

loyal  service  to  the  R^ublican  Party  and 

the  town  of  Wethersf  eld. 

When  Mr.  Hanme  •  was  first  elected 
to  the  ofBce  of  first  s(  lectman.  Wethers- 
field  was  a  town  of  1  ^  than  2,000  peo 
pie.    It  had  a  granq 
Today  Wethersfleld's 
10,000  and  the  preseilt  grand  list  is  ap 
proximately  $19,000,0  K) 

Wethersfield's  appei  irance  has  changed 
during  the  past  46  y<  lars.    It  has  many 


list  of  $1,500,000. 
population  is  over 


more  good  streets.  Busses  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  horse  car.  Airplanes 
constantly  fly  overhead.  Radio  pro- 
grams can  be  heard  by  those  who  pass 
down  its  quiet  streets.  Fundamentally, 
however,  the  old  town  hasn't  changed. 
Its  citizens  turn  out  each  year  for  town 
meetings.  Its  town  officials  make  their 
annual  reports  and  are  reelected  on  the 
record  they  have  made. 

It  is  in  the  old  New  England  town 
meeting  that  we  see  democracy  working 
at  Its  best.  Democracy  needs  a  strong 
guiding  hand.  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  such  a  guiding 
hand  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hanmer. 

What  an  example  of  unselfish  service 
Mr.  Hanmer  has  given  to  the  youth  of 
his  community.  We  need  more  men 
like  him  today  as  we  never  needed  them 
before.  Men  who  can  and  will  sit  around 
a  table  and  solve  the  problems  of  our 
towns,  our  cities,  our  States,  and,  yes, 
our  National  Government. 

Due  to  the  program  here  In  the  House 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  Join  with 
my  fellow-townsmen  next  Monday  eve- 
ning. I  will,  however,  be  with  them  in 
•plrlt,  and  I  am  sending  to  Mr,  Hanmer 
my  best  wishes  with  tho  hope  that  ho 
will  enjoy  many,  many  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness  In  tho  town  to 
whloh  ho  has  tlvon  so  much. 


C.  1 0.  Polltloil  A<tUn  Commlllof 
IXTINtlON  OF  IIIMAIIKI 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

•r  oALiroaNu 
IN  TMI  HOVtl  OP  MPttiMIINTATIVKI 

Frl4av,  Jun§  1$,  t$44 

MrFOUUOII,  Mr.fptilifr.XwIshU) 
tnsort  in  tho  RicoRt  two  odttorlals  which 
ftro  lotf-tfiplinfttory.  Ono  is  wilttan  by 
Mr,  Kylo  Falmor,  polltleal  editor  of  tho 
Los  Aniolos  Times,  gnd  tho  other  edi- 
torial is  by  Judfo  Marlftn  Ftlmor,  editor 
and  publUhnr  of  tho  Hollywood  Citiaon* 
News.  Both  of  those  editorials  are  on 
the  subject  of  tho  0, 1. 0,  political-action 
group, 

irrum  tha  Loa  Angelas  Tlmas  of  Juns  1, 1044) 

TKS  tNailfKINO  0.  X.  O.  VlOLR 

(By  Kjrls  Pslmar) 

Llnroln  ssld  It. 

And  ths  0.  I,  O.  Political  Action  Oommlt- 
taa  in  CallXornla  came  pretty  close  in  tba 
May  10  primaries  to  accompllihlng  the  first 
phase  of  the  celebrated  trlologlcal  homily: 

Tou  can  fool  soms  of  tba  people  all  tha 
time. 

Now,  with  the  first  phase  checked  off,  this 
same  political  action  commlttaa  is  taking 
on  ths  Job  of  accomplishing  tha  second 
phase: 

Tou  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time. 

The  second  phase  will  be  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, but  the  C.  I.  O.  Is  preparing  to  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

U  by  chance  you  were  among  those  who 
heard  the  exuberant  remarlcs  of  the  local 
C.  I.  O.  spokesman,  Philip  Connelly,  on  elec- 
tion night  when  he  used  the  radio  to  broad- 
cast the  JubUant  tidings  of  "a  great  C.  I.  O. 
victory,"  you  are  in  for  a  shock. 
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ir  you  were  among  those  who  received 
aamples  of  the  impressive  C.  I.  O.  election 
Uterature.  or  heard  the  C.  1.  O.-approved  po- 
litical radio  programs,  or  ran  across  one  or 
more  of  tha  thousands  of  C.  I.  O.  workers 
on  election  day,  or  encountered  any  other 
aspect  of  the  C.  I.  O.  attempt  to  rule  tbe 
selection  of  congressional  and  legislatlTa 
candidates  in  the  May  primaries,  prepare  lor 
dlsiUuaionment. 

The  C.  I.  O.  did  very  little  in  the  primary 
election.  The  C.  1.  O.  just  went  along  for 
the  ride.  The  victory,  great  as  it  was,  shoxUd 
be  credited  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ConneUy  was  two  other  fellows. 

COMMOK  ROPLI 

Accordhig  to  Stete  C.  I.  O.  legislative  di- 
rector Claudia  WUllams: 

"The  Job  was  done  by  a  coalition  of  the 
common  pe<^le." 

She  is  pained  no  end.  and  a  trifle  suspicious, 
too,  that  the  C.  L  O.  should  be  receiving  so 
many  bouqueU  for  what  the  rotund  Connelly 
termed  "a  great  C.  I.  O.  vlctory.- 

Mr.  WlUlams  is  quoted  in  the  C.  1.  O.  news- 
paper, I«bor  Herald,  as  warning  the  labor 
politicians  to  beware  of  overconfidence  and 
to  renew  their  efforts  to  pile  up  the  un- 
contrlbutad  balance  of  a  0100,000  "leguiatlva 
action  fund."  She  raporu  that  all  but  about 
19,000  of  047,000  raised  in  advance  of  ths  pri- 
martaa  baa  baan  dlaburaad. 

Unlike  Oatabratar  Connelly,  Mra.  Wtlliams 
bee  BO  bymne  of  vlotory  in  her  aystam.  In 
tbe  role  of  a  potltioal  sbrinklDf  violet  aha 
inalata  that  tha  primary jatns  eanaot  be  ooo- 
oldered  solely  tbe  0. 1.  Oi's  aeblevoflsoot. 

Further,  llrs.  Wlillsma  waraot 

"Meaeilonarf  eppenanta  of  tbis  trowlni 

Ciple'H  eoalttlofl  are  now  attemptlni  Ut 
tale  Ibe  0. 1. 0.  and  Ibe  orereaalve  eandl- 
ialeo  (she  lorms  them  ilia  'win  Ibe  war 
itiidMaiea')  nominated  In  the  primaries  by 
iMflill  ibem  with  a  0.  I.  O.  label," 

In  fast,  raporu  tha  0.  1.  0,  ftate  lafiala* 
Mve  ilreolori 

HOW  res  MovsMoea 

"Witb  tha  aat'spiinn  of  tha  ramuvst  from 
iilae  of  John  Vtmrn^iM  In  the  rifieanth  DU« 
trtoi  and  eleetMm  of  aertain  inovmbents,  no 
anal  rasuiu  wsra  aablevad," 

The  wUin  fsat  la  that  tbe  P.  I.  0.  Polltloal 
MiUin  OommlMoe  dM  eaori  liaelf  to  the  limit 
In  tba  primary  aleetion  In  Oaiifornla.  and 
the  RMTo  imporiani  laei  remains  that  tbe 
0. 1,  O.  wtti  fo  forwari  m  fidl  ery  lo  oeii* 
solMaio  in  tbe  Movombor  eieoHMM  iuob  od- 
vaneaa  as  It  may  have  falned  In  earlter  and 
Inaonotuelve  eenteate, 

True  It  IS,  as  Mrs,  Williams  says,  that 
other  alamauta  Joined  with  tba  0,  1.  O.  In 
attempting  to  defeat  certain  IncumbanU  and 
oleet  ths  0  I  o  's  "win  ths  wsr"  prsfsrsncaa. 

Potent,  indsed,  was  Davs  Back's  teamstars' 
union. 

Also  Industrious  and  anUrprlaing  waa  tha 
United  Amarloan  Padaratlon  of  Labor  Folit- 
icai  Action  Commlttaa,  thst  commlttaa  being 
the  agency  credited  by  tba  editor  o(  tha  Loa 
Angslss  Citlsan— olBclal  A.  F.  of  L.  nawa- 
paper— with  rsaponslbUlty  for  an  order  aup- 
presslng  ths  editor's  right  to  tell  hU  readers 
about  candldatca  not  supported  by  ths 
U.  A.  P.  L. 

Also  on  ths  Job  were  the  Communists. 
Very  much  on  the  Job  were  tbe  Oommimlata. 

Give  credit  where  credit  la  due.  Mo  stun- 
mary  of  election  kudos  given  the  O.  I.  O.  and 
afBliated  groups  would  be  complete  without  a 
handsome  tribute  to  the  part  played  by  the 
Communists. 

COMFUCATIonS 

Just  how  tbis  Conununist  participation  In 
the  coalition  will  work  out  in  November  U 
not  dear  in  view  of  action  by  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C.)  A.  P.  of  L.  In  withdrawing  from 
A.  P.  of  L.-C.  I.  O.  Joint  weekly  radio  programs 
because  the  C.  L  O.  radio  programs  have  occa- 


sionally had  "more  12iaii  a  traea  ot  tba  Com- 
munist Party  line." 

■nieiv  waa  "more  than  a  trace"  at  the  Com- 
munist Party  line  to  the  California  primary 

But  under  no  circumstances  could  tha 
C.  I.  O.-A.  P.  L.-team8ters-Communl8t  coali- 
tion movement  be  described  as  a  "pe<q»le's 
movement." 

It  was  inspired,  organlaed,  financed,  and 
directed  by  a  band  of  union  labor  politicians 
who  have  been  and  are  determined  to  dom- 
inate the  political  and,  hence,  the  govern- 
mental affairs  of  this  country. 

Success  for  the  movement  was  due  directly 
to  lack  of  public  alertness,  information,  and 
understanding. 

Defeat  foe  the  movement  will  follow  gen- 
eral public  realization  of  what  the  movement 
represents  and  what  it  seeks. 

None  knows  this  more  clearly  than  the 
C.  I.  O.  leadership,  which  has  been  quick  to 
take  alarm  at  the  reaction  wliich  followed 
primary  election  res\ilts  here  and  elsewhere 
in  tha  country. 

If  the  general  public  can  be  pcrsxuded  to 
fall  back  into  Its  former  lethargy— to  fall 
back  into  the  lethargy  which  gave  the  C.  1.  O. 
and  friends  the  chance  to  win  so  many  com- 
plete or  partial  primary  election  vlctorlee— 
then  it  may  turn  out  that  Lincoln  waa  wrong, 
after  all. 

Parhapa  tha  opinion  of  tha  Great  Boaan- 
olpator  to  tba  contrary  notwlthsundlng: 

"Tou  can  fool  all  of  tha  people  all  of  tha 
tlms.' 

IFrom  the  Mellyweod  Citlaan-Nows  of 
JtWO  I.  IM4I 
leotra 

■enator  Bvyua,  Nebraaka  Repubtlsan,  de< 
msnds  a  •enalorlsl  invsetiaatlon  of  the  0,  t. 
O.  Pelltleal  AoMOn  Oemmitloo  as  a  raault  if 
obarfoe  burled  br  Harrison  I.  Ipaiiilsr.  Re- 
publiean  national  ehalrman. 

In  the  lanfuaffe  of  tpanffler,  tbe  union 
erg anleatlon  Is  luitty  of  •♦llsirsnl  end  bold 
vlulaiioii"  of  ths  Ourrupt  Praeilaea  and  Naisb 
Aeio. 

Tbe  Corrupt  Pnolloos  Aei  outlaws  eon- 
tribuMons  If  labor  orfanioallons  ujward  tba 
eleellon  of  Moral  oielals,  The  Mateh  Aat 
bans  eontrlbutlons  In  efooas  of  M.00e  by  any 
oommltloo,  oesoelsiion,  oorperailofl  or  etbor 


•way  with  Congress  entirely  and  installing 
the  three  or  four  men  who  decide  what  It  is 
that  the  O.  L  O.  Political  Action  Oommlttea 

wanta.  

A  congressional  tovestigation  might  serva 
to  make  clear  to  the  voters  Just  what  is  to- 
volved  in  the  committee's  campaign  pro- 
gram and  ezpenditiUTS  of  the  slush  funda. 
That  the  issue  be  clear  is  a  right  of  tha 
voters.  In  the  local  campalgna  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  on  behalf  of  Ned 
Healy  in  the  Thirteenth  Congreasional  Dls- 
atrict,  Helen  GahAgan  Douglas  in  the  Four- 
tenth  District,  Hal  Styles  to  the  Fifteenth 
Dlatrlct,  EUis  Patterson  in  the  Sixteenth 
District  aixl  Archibald  Young  in  the  Twen- 
tieth DUtrlct,  the  iastje  hasn't  heen  mad* 
clear. 

Some  voters  thought  they  were  vottog  in 
•n  effort  to  please  a  motion-picture  actress 
with  an  attractive  pair  of  legs,  others  that 
they  were  voting  racial  or  religious  prejudices, 
and  others  that  they  were  voting  for  a  pleas- 
ing radio  voice.     A  congreasional  investiga- 
tion would  serve  to  make  it  plain  that  theea 
were  not  the  real  lss\ies  at  all  and  that  tba 
real  Isstie  is  whether  or  not  a  commlttaa  of  a 
few  men  U  going  to  make  all  congraaalnnal 
and  Prealdentlal  dellberatlona  eolncida  with 
decisions   of    the   commlttea— a   commlttaa 
tha.  thus  far  has  not  gons  beyond  refUetlng 
tba  wisbaa  of  soms  astute  Oommunlsta. 


TM  0.  I.  0.  Pnllllaal  Aelion  Committee 
boaelo  Ibat  tl  will  this  fear  spend  MOOMO 
to  etoet  President  Renaeeelt  to  a  lourtli  term 
and  lA  defeat  all  eandldatos  for  Oengress 

who  did  not  vote  in  aaeordanee  with  tbe 
wishes  of  the  eommlttee,  lllm  Oonne^f, 
California  0,  I.  O  leader,  beaeU  that  KWMO 
has  baan  spent  locally  In  purauanea  of  tba 
plan, 

Whether  or  not  tba  eommlttee  baa  or  may 
tlolata  any  law  lent  naartv  ao  Important  as 
It  U  for  tha  public  to  clsarly  undaraUnd 
that  ths  main  Issue  la  ths  nstlonal  elec- 
tions this  yssr  Is  whether  or  not  public  sanr- 
anta  must  do  ths  bidding  of  Vb9  men  at  tha 
head  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee. 

Tba  0.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commlttaa, 
according  to  lU  declarations.  U  out  to  teach 
all  Members  of  Congress  that  to  the  future 
they  must  vote  as  tba  committee  wants 
tbsm  to  vote.  Thus  ft  would  seem  that 
there  is  going  to  be  Just  ona  Isaua  in  tha 
national  elections  this  year,  to  wit:  Is  ths 
control  of  our  President  and  oiu-  law-making 
bodies  by  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUtlcal  Action  Com- 
mittee approved?  or:  Shall  the  powers  of 
making  aU  decisions  to  national  affairs  be 
transferred  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee? 

If  such  issues  are  made  clear  and  the  people 
vote  in  favor  of  a  national  government  con- 
dticted  in  •eoordance  with  the  demaiuls  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  then 
considerable  expense  might  be  saved  by  doing 


If  od  of  DlrksoB  AMondmonl  •■ 
PriM  Control 

BXTDftXON  OF  RPIAIIKl 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 


AT  MOW  /oaeoT 


ItrrATtVM 


IN  TMI  NOUM  OF 

Friiav,  Jun4  II 1944 

MrXIAM.   Mr,  •poabor.  undMT  Idivt 
to  oNtond  my  remirko  In  the  RMMt,  I 

Ineludo  tho  follewlni  editorial  from  iH« 
Mow  York  Tlmei  of  lodiyi 
■rrwr  or  DHMoofi  AMSNOMaiff  oh  Paiei 
OoNtaoi 
(By  Arlbuv  MPMi) 
WAaNiNOT«»w,  June  tl.— Those  wbo  be¥0 
been  following  tha  proeeedlnp  In  Cunffreas 
im  tha  bill  to  estend  prioo  oonlfOi  mifbt 
fairly  aaauma  that  opposition  by  tbe  O,  P.  A, 
and  ethers  to  ths  court  rsvlew  amendmant 
of  Rapraaantativs  DnKssM.  of  lUinoU.  U  bu- 
raaucraoy  run  hot.   Thsy  might  readily  con- 
clude that  If  this  ameadaMOt  survivaa  tha 
Bouaa-banata  confaraaoe  and  goaa  to  tha 
Preatdent,  a  veto  based  upon  It  would  ba  an- 
other proof  that  the  administration  wants 
government  by  Bxaeutlve  act  and  order  with- 
out giving  an  injured  cltlaen  bU  once  in- 
alienable right  to  legal  redress. 

CAW  PLEAO  MOT  Oim.TT 

The  administration's  record  gives  ground 
for  this  general  suspicion.  But  in  tba  par- 
ticular instance  of  lu  opposition  to  the  Dlrk- 
sen  amendment  it  can  enter  and  sustain  a 
plea  of  not  guilty. 

Tbe  provision,  which  the  Hotise  mada  a 
part  of  the  price  control  blU  yesterday  looks 
innocent  of  iU  face.  It  gives  to  a  seller  of 
commodlUes  on  which  the  O.  P.  A.  has  fixed 
a  price  schedule,  or  has  otherwise  regiUated. 
the  right  to  go  into  a  Federal  district  court 
on  his  own  voUtlon  and  aak  for  an  injunction. 

This  appears  merely  to  be  asserting  in 
law  an  ancient  prlvil^  of  freemen,  and  to 
say  that  it  might  be  Justification  for  a  Presi- 
dential veto  seems  to  be  the  attitude  o<  an 
autocrat. 


« 
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But  what  the  amendment  really  doea  la 
to  open  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  price 
control  by  subatitutlag  aaaay  courts  for  the 
alagle  tribunal— tb*  Wlaninry  Court  of  Ap- 
paala  atahllahail  in  the  body  of  the  bill. 
Aa  BaiMwaiitaflTn  Voouns  cf  California  said 
In  the  cotirse  of  the  debate.  It  creates  the 
probability  "of  one  aet  of  standards  and  regu- 
lations In  Chicago  and  an  entirely  different 
OB*  ta  Milwaukee. "    Be  added : 

'Tot  U  the  O.  P.  A.  regulatlona  were  upheld 
la  the  Milwaukee  district  court  and  over- 
thrown in  Chicago,  prlcea  In  the  Chicago 
ar^  might  immediately  incraaaa.  aad  all  the 
fcoda  affected  by  the  ruling  wonM  flow  into 
tba  CbkBtfo  market  and  out  of  the  Milwaukee 
Biarket.  aa  I  think  anyone  ought  to  be  able 
to  Me."  .^„..,.^ 

If  the  price-control  bill  did  not  provide 
for  factual  cour*  review  of  O.  P.  A.  rtUlngs. 
Of  If  any  attampt  waa  being  made  to  close 
the  eourta  to  general  pleas  of  unconstltu- 
ttoMUlty,  there  would  be  both  need  and  jtja- 
ttmttnn  for  amendmenta  to  maintain  thaaa 
taMi*  riftota.  But  eourt  review  at  rulings  la 
ta  Ife*  taw  without  the  amendtaant.  And 
■titutinnality  la  a  plea  open  to  any 
against  any  autute  wbleh  no  law 
«f  Ooofraw  «an  abridge. 

The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  eetab- 
Ushed  In  the  bill  Is  a  constitutional  tribunal, 
ItifWUti  tMBporary  In  Its  nature,  compoacd 
of  Jiiilf  from  the  nderal  circuit  oourta 
thfoivbout  the  country.  It  sits  whenever 
pcotaataau  against  O.  P.  A.  rulings  ask  it 
to  sit  aiul  has  never  turned  down  a  request. 
Also  the  O.  P.  A.  has  never  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  overrule  any  of  Its  findings  which 
have  Invalidated  acts  of  the  agency;  and  any 
Utlfant.  defeated  therein,  can  seek  from  the 
Supreme  Court  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  only  requirement  la  that  a  seller  who 
objects  to  an  O.  P.  A.  ruling  must  first  file  a 
protest  In  writing  to  the  agency  and.  If  that 
la  denied,  go  to  the  Emergency  Cotirt  within 
SO  daya.  The  restilt  Is  that  much  of  the 
litigation  can  be  presented  In  written  form 
and  is  handled  by  a  single  court  system. 

Mr.  DnxsEN  would  throw  open  to  this  liti- 
gation every  district  court,  and  the  questions 
are  as  Intricate  aa  thoae  raised  In  suits  over 
public  utility  rates.  The  burden  of  trying 
these  cases  all  over  the  country  would  swamp 
O.  P.  A.,  since  In  each  Instance  mountains 
ot  afeatlstlcs  are  required  to  prove  or  dis- 
piove  such  qiiaetlons  aa  the  Impairment  of 
peacetime  earnings.  Conflicting  district 
court  decisions  would,  as  Mr.  VooaHis  said. 
be  the  Inevitable  consequence:  these  woxUd 
llrat  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  Federal  Coiirts 
of  Appeal  and  then  sublimated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  proccaa  in  each  Instance 
would  take  a  year  and  poaalbly  two.  And 
during  the  Interval  of  uncertainty  price  con- 
trol In  the  affected  industries  would  be  de« 
stroyed. 

ZHJUsncxa  to  Nom-moANra 

There  are  other  admin  istiative  reaaona 
why  the  Dlrkaen  amendment  la  a  threat  to 
the  operation  of  price  control.  Above  the 
rank  of  clerk  there  are  050  price  offlclala  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  in  Waahington,  a  comi>aratlvely 
lU.niunber  since  they  deal  with  thou- 
of  Indxutrles  and  many  more  thou- 
of  conunodities.  If  they  are  taken 
from  their  dutlea  here  and  sent  to  trlala 
throughout  the  Nation,  many  grave  qtieatlona 
affecting  induatrlea  not  Involved  In  the  trials 
must  go  unsettled  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Thta  would  work  an  Injustice  against  theae 
Induatrlea  aa  well  aa  to  price  control  aa  a 
system. 

If.  as  Mr.  Vooewn  said,  a  Milwaukee  court 
•liould  uphold  a  regulation  and  a  Chicago 
court  should  upset  it  (on  the  aame  goods), 
the  favorad  area  would  get  all  the  product 
durtng  the  year  or  two  before  the  Supreme 
XDUrt  could  rcaolva  the  lasue.    And  all  na- 


tional sellers  would  not  1 «  In  the  same  boat, 
M  Is  the  preaent  objecti  e 

Price  control  la  an  essetitial 
ure  and  cannot  be  sub 
procedures  and  practices 
or  destroying  It — in  this 
sound    excuse    of 
where  none  exists 


wartime  meas- 
ected  to  peacetime 
without  impairing 
distance  without  the 
provi  ling    court    redress 


St.  Lawrence 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  CURENCE 


OF  mw 
m  THS  HOU81  OP 


'  oax 


Rl  PRE8ENTATIVI8 


Friday.  June 


Mr.  KILBURN,    M 
leave  to  extend  my 
herein  copy  of  a 
the   LowvlUe   Klwanii 
N.  Y..  urging  the 
tion  authorizing  the  8t , 
and  power  developmet  t 


Speaker,  under 

rtimarks,  I  include 

resolution  adopted  by 

Club,   LowvUle, 

enactment  of  legUla- 

Lawrence  seaway 


Stites 


Wbereaa  Hon.  Osoaoi 
duced  In  the  United 
approve  aiul  carry  Into 
between  the  United 
the  completion  of  the 
rence  aeaway.  and  the 
000  horsepower  from  the 
Massena:   and 

Whereas   tiie   two  codntrlea 
yeara.  mutually  planned 
thla  great  Internationa: 
Atlantic  Ocean  through 
Duluth.  Minn.;  and 

Whereas  said  seaway 
pleted  with  the  ezceptloz 
Masdena.  N.  T.;  and 

Whereas  said  development 
portance  to  the  people  o: 
as  well  as  to  the  whole  U  ilted 

Whereas   the  Legislature 
New  York.  In  March  1944 
concurrent  resolutions 
mediate   development   < 
power;  and 

Whereas   as   a   post 
velopment  more  than  10(000 
essarily  be  employed  In 
the  works  near  Massena , 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That  this 
velopment  and  advocat^ 
Aiken  bill  and  the  com  sarable 
troduced  In  the  House  < 
the    Honorable    WnxLt 
Minnesota;  further 

Aesolved,  That  a  copylof 


sent  to  Hon.  George  D. 
Plttenger,  and  to  Oov. 


Reclasiificatioii  of  Feleral  Veterinarians 


and  Tbetr  Lay 
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Seawaj 


REMARKS 


E.  KILBURN 


16.  1944 


3.  AtMcir,  baa  Intro- 
Senate,  a  bill  to 
effect  an  agreement 
Sta  tes  and  Canada  for 
C  reat  Lakes-St.  Law- 
d(  velopment  of  2,300,- 
aavlgation  dam  near 


have,  for  30 

the  development  of 

highway  from  the 

the  Great  Lakes  to 

Is  practically  com- 
of  a  bottleneck  near 

Is  of  great  im- 

northern  New  York, 

Stiites;  and 

of  the  State  of 

unanlmotisly  passed 

lemanding   the   Im- 

the   hydroelectric 

vt&T   mea.sure   or   de- 
men  would  nec- 
the  construction  of 
N.  T.:  Now,  there- 

ijlub  favors  such  de- 

the  passage  of  the 

measure  in- 

Representatlvea  by 

A.    PrrrxMGxx,    of 


this  resolution  be 
Aiken.  Hon.  William  A. 
I  tiomaa  K.  Dewey. 


Assistants 


EXTENSION  O  >*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFOllDR.  HOPE 

or  KAl  8A8 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  R  EFRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  Jun  :  18, 1944 

Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  S(  eaker,  the  Person- 
nel Division  of  the  D  partment  of  Agrl< 


culture,  after  an  elaborate  Investigation, 
has  worked  out  a  plan  for  reclassifica- 
tion of  veterinarians  and  their  sissistants. 
and  this  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Federal  Classification  Act. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  War  Pood 
Administration  have  requested  sufficient 
appropriations  to  put  this  plan  Into  ef- 
fect, and  these  appropriations  have  been 
voted  by  the  Senate. 

I  support  the  motion  to  concur  in  these 
amendments  because — 

First.  The  hearing  records  show  un- 
mistakably that  the  employees  in  this 
service  are  underpaid. 

Second.  As  now  classified,  the  pros- 
pects of  promotion  within  grades  are  so 
uninviting  that  veterinary  schools  are 
advising  their  graduates  "all  hope  aban- 
don ye  who  enter  here." 

Third.  The  maintenance  of  this  field 
service  at  a  high  rata  of  efficiency  Is  es- 
sential to  safeguard  the  meat  supplied 
to  the  armed  forces  and  to  our  civilian 
population  and  allies. 

Fourth.  No  service  can  long  maintain 
its  efficiency  without  replacements,  and 
reclassification  Is  essential  to  make  this 
service  attractive  to  graduates  of  vet- 
erinary schools. 

Fifth.  The  average  salary  of  the  3,449 
employees  affected  now  is  $2,573.  includ- 
ing overtime  under  the  War  Overtime 
Pay  Act.  As  reclassified  they  will  re- 
ceive on  the  average  of  $2,862. 

Sixth.  The  reclassification  Is  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Reclassification  Act. 
Keeping  faith  with  the  employees  now  in 
the  service  requires  concurrence  with  the 
Senate  amendments  in  order  that  each 
may  be  placed  in  the  grade  to  which  he 
belongs  under  the  standards  of  the  pres- 
ent Classification  Act. 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  JEFFREY 

OF  OHIO  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16.  1944 

Mr.  JEFFREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
situation  in  the  Third  Ohio  District  that 
I  regard  as  both  deplorable  and  signifi- 
cant. A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  state- 
ment signed  by  62  farmers  of  Clay  and 
Perry  Townships,  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  describing  certain  practices  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 
I  propose  to  let  these  embattled  farm- 
ers tell  their  own  story.    Here  it  is: 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers  In  Clay  and 
Perry  Townshlpa.  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
hereby  state  that  we  have  had  the  following 
experience  with  the  A   A.  A.  In  thla  district: 

I.  We  have  been  advlaed  by  agenta  of  th« 
local  ofBce  that  unlesa  we  signed  up  for  the 
A.  A.  A.  we  would  not  receive  a  farmer's  al- 
lotment for  gasoline  for  farm  purpoacs. 
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I.  We  have  been  advlaed  that  unleaa  we 
signed  up  for  the  A.  A.  A.  we  would  not  be 
granted  deferments  for  mUltary  wervloe  for 
our  eons  and  employees  as  f  armera. 

S.  We  have  been  advlaed  that  unless  we 
signed  up  for  the  A.  A.  A.  we  wovild  not  be 
granted  prlorltlea  for  farm  machinery  needed 
by  tis  to  get  the  maximum  production  from 
oar  farma. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  A.  A.  A. 
has  been  a  serious  detriment  to  maxlmxim 
production  on  the  farms  In  this  locality  and 
that  It  has  created  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
and  disloyalty  and  are  anxknia  to  do  aU  we 
can  for  our  country,  but  we  are  unable  to 
do  so  because  of  this  Impediment. 

That.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  ttie  situation  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attent  on  of  Con- 
gress. I  also  wish  to  add  some  facU 
from  my  own  knowledge  ant  certain  af- 
fidavits which  give  specific  msUnces  of 
the  practices  complained  of.  In  the  first 
place  there  has  been  a  bitter  controversy 
over  the  A.  A.  A.  in  this  sec  ion  of  Ohio 
for  several  rears.  Tliere  hi  is  been  liti- 
gation about  it,  and  not  loiig  ago  in  a 
neighboring  county— not  In  ray  district — 
there  were  threate  of  violence.  As  a  re- 
sult there  tias  been  reat  bi  temess  and 
hoatility  between  two  shaiply  defined 
groups. 

In  spite  of  all  these  prejudice-breeding 
circumstances  the  autlioritiis  in  charge 
of  the  war  effort  chose  to  l«!t  one  group 
sit  in  Judgment  over  the  other.  Instead 
(rf  selecting  for  such  respcnulbilities  men 
who  wer«  above  suspicion  ind  without 
connection  with  either  gro  jp,  those  in 
power  ctosely  and  deliberatdy  identified 
the  A.  A.  A.  with  the  rationing  program 
and  with  the  draft.  Such  a  poUcy  is 
most  unfortunate;  under  it  even  tl»e  most 
honorable  man  finds  himself  Inviting  sus- 
picion. Presiunably  the  theory  existed 
that  the  only  really  expert  fanners  cap- 
able of  passing  Judgment  on  agricultural 
matters  belonged  to  the  A.  A.  A.  That 
theory  has  been  hotly  contested.  But 
that  Is  not  all. 

I  hold  in  my  hand,  Mr.  Sp -eaker,  three 
affidavits  reiterating  in  the  lorm  of  spe- 
cific instances  some  of  the  complaints 
mentioned  In  the  petition  I  read  to  the 
House  a  moment  ago.  The  :irst  of  these 
reads  as  follows: 

Statk  or  Ohio, 

County  of  Montgomery,  aa. 
•  Verne  Peters,  being  first  du  y  sworn,  de- 
poees  and  atatea  that  aotnetin.e  during  the 
month  oi  April  1M4  one  John  Share  of  the 
Triple  A  Office.  Dayton.  Ohio,  rold  him  that 
be  was  not  entitled  to  mUk-subsldy  pay- 
menu  becauae  he  waa  atUl  ebioged  with  an 
unpaid  wheat  penalty. 

VSKWa  PCTBS. 

Sworn  to  and  aubacrtbed  betura  me  on  the 
lOth  day  ol  Jtuie  1M4. 

cacn.  ■.  iDWABiw, 
Notary  Public.  Montgomery  CTunty.  Ohio. 

The  second  affidavit  shows  the  la- 
mentable link  between  the  A.  A.  A.  and 
the  gasoline  ratiotiing  syst^xn.  It  is  as 
follows: 

Btats  or  Ohio. 

County  of  Montgomery,  at: 

Charlea  U.  King,  being  flrtit  duly  awom, 

4epaeea  and  states  that  during  the  month  of 

Ifarch  1944  one  George  Eck.  cf  the  triple  A, 

told  him  that  tmleaa  he  algoed  up  for  the 


triple  A  he  would  not  be  given  gaa  to  operata 

hla  farm. 

CHaausM.  Knm. 
Sworn  to  and  aubaeribed  beCora  me  thla 
lOth  day  at  June  1944. 

QBn.  B.  >vwaaBB. 
Notary  Public.  Montgomery  County.  OMo. 

The  third  affidavit.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tfie 
most  amaring  of  all: 

Stats  or  Ohio. 

County  of  Montgomery.  a»: 
Claranee  Miller,  being  flrat  duly  sworn  up- 
on hla  oath,  depoaas  and  atataa  that  during 
the  month  of  December  1948  George  Sck,  at 
the  Triple  A  office,  Dayton.  Ohio,  made  the 
8Uten\ent  to  him  that  If  ha  would  algn  up 
for  the  TrlpU  A  program  tt  would  hare  a  lot 
ot  ir**"***^  In  tha  keeping  ol  hia  boy  out  of 
tba  Army:  Mr.  Bok  aaid  tha  oooamittaa  who 
made  racommandatlona  to  the  draft  board 
would  take  taia  word  for  the  fact  that  he  waa 
cooperating. 

Sworn  to  and  subaoribad  before  me  by  tha 
aaid  Olareooe  Millar  tbla  10;b  day  of  June 
1944  at  BrookvlUa.  Ohio. 

Caoa  I.  ■vwAsaa. 

Notmry  PubUe.  Montgomery  County.  Ohio. 

8o  It  appears,  at  least  in  some  cases. 
champions  of  the  A.  A.  A.  have  put  regi- 
mentation not  only  ahead  of  the  war  ef- 
fort but  ahead  of  common  Justice.  Of- 
flclal  power  in  their  hands  has  been  em- 
ployed to  advance  the  Interests  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy rattier  than  those  of  a  Nation 
at  war.  That  Is  a  most  shameful  situa- 
tion. To  have  gasoline  rationing,  or  to 
have  machinery  rationing,  made  con- 
tingent upon  adherence  to  the  Oofvem- 
ment's  farm  program  amounts  to  high 
contempt  for  democratic  ideals  Most 
shameful  of  all  is  the  statement  that 
compulsory  military  service  may  be  con- 
tingent on  the  favoritism — or  the  lack 
of  it— displayed  by  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment millions  of  men  are  today  being 
called  upon  to  defend. 

In  effect  this  statement,  supported  by 
the  affidavits,  makes  a  most  serious 
charge.  It  charges  that  unfairness  and 
favoritism  are  being  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  rationing  and  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Should  men  con- 
nected with  the  rationing  board  or  draft 
boards  permit  money  to  infiuence  their 
decisions  they  would  be  sent  to  JaiL  But 
Is  it  any  less  dangerous  to  have  this 
mania  for  regimentation  accomplishing 
the  same  end?  Yet  that  is  exactly  what 
all  this  amounts  to. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  statement 
and  the  attending  affidavits  do  not  con- 
cern an  individual  or  isolated  case.  Ap- 
parently there  were  sixty-two  cases- 
more  or  less— that  followed  an  all-too- 
familiar  pattern.  So  many  of  them  with- 
in a  comparatively  limited  area  may  In- 
dicate that  this  practice  prevails  else- 
where to  an  alarming  degree.  The 
fanners  who  signed  these  affidavits  and 
the  statement  knew  they  were  taking  a 
risk.  Signatures  on  such  documents 
might  mean  for  them  additional  hours  of 
grinding  labor  because  of  machinery  be- 
ing withheld;  they  might  mean  military 
service  for  a  son  or  relative.  Yet  in  the 
Interests  of  Justice  they  assumed  these 
risks.  Their  cause  is  entitled  to  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


Walter  Windiell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WABBIKGTON 
Df  THB  HOU8K  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16, 1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  in  the  Am>endix  of  the  Cokgris- 
aioNAL  RkcoRb  on  page  A3783  a  speech 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HotfiianI  entitled  'Tatrl- 
otism  at  a  Price."  denouncing  Walter 
Wlnchell.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan stated  in  part  as  foUows: 

Wlnehall.  lletitatunt  eommander  In  tbt 
Kavy,  although  not  speaking  aa  such,  ra- 
eenUy  thraatanad  that,  unlaaa  Congraaa  took 
oartala  aetkm  raduolt^  tas  on  night  cluba. 
the  actora  union  would  forbid  mambara  from 
participating  In  botid  ralllaa. 

This  statement.  I  understand,  is  based 
on  what  purports  to  be  an  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World  Herald,  quoting  from 
Mr.  Winchell's  column. 

I  have  read  the  quoted  portion  from 
Mr.  Winchell's  column  and  find  nothing 
in  it  which  indicates  that  Mr.  Wlnchell 
advocated  any  such  ootirse  of  procedure. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Wlnchell  merely  re- 
ported that  the  Night  Club  Actors'  Union 
planned  to  take  steps  against  partici- 
pating in  War  bond  drives  unless  the  30 
percent  tax  on  night  clubs  was  cut.  He 
did  not  endorse  any  such  contonplated 
step  by  the  Night  Club  Actors'  Union. 
He  condoned  it  in  no  way  whatsoever. 
I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  know  how  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  could  possibly 
infer  that  Mr.  WincheU  was  advocating 
any  such  thhig.  I  believe,  in  all  fair- 
ness to  Mr.  WincheU.  this  matter  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

It  Is  my  understanding  Mr.  Wlnchell 
himself  was  responsible  for  raising  so 
much  money  for  Navy  Relief  in  such  a 
short  time  that  the  quota  for  funds  for 
aid  of  the  famlUes  of  the  boys  in  our 
Navy  was  oversubscribed  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  he, 
like  millions  of  other  patriotic  Amer- 
icans, has  given  unstintlngly  of  his  time, 
his  money,  and  his  great  energy  in  the 
sale  of  War  bonds  and  other  patriotic 
activities. 


Yonr  Congressman  Can  Help 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxKwoa 

IN  THE  HOtTSB  OP  REPRJBBEHTATTVM 

Friday,  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  trying  times  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions going  out  by  the  hundreds,  it  ts  dif- 
ficult for  most  people  to  learn  Just  what 
tbey  are  entitled  to  and  what  they  are  not 


i 
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entitled  to.  In  this  respect  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  people  to 
tbe  fact  tbat  a  Congressman's  office  is 
tbe  bot  and  surest  way  of  getting  help 
tn  flralflitenlng  out  Federal  matters.  It 
is  a  Congressman's  duty  to  help  in  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  confronting  his  people. 
A  Congressman  is  the  people's  represent- 
ative in  Washington.  He  is  their  agent. 
If  the  people  have  any  trouble  In  col- 
lecting their  allotment  or  any  benefit  due 
them  their  Congressman  is  the  best  bet 
to  take  care  of  it  for  them. 

In  my  short  experience  here  I  have  al- 
ready helped  in  the  adjustment  of  many 
dependency  allotment  cases.  In  my 
short  time  here  I  have  already  helped 
to  straighten  out  scores  of  insurance 
claims. 


rmuKua.  claucs  au  best  hamdld  thboucb 
A  coKcttasicAM's  omcs 

Should  anyone  have  a  claim  against 
the  Qovemment  for  a  dependency  allot- 
ment or  any  war  benefit,  It  is  best  to  first 
ask  for  help  from  the  local  Red  Cross, 
local  veterans'  service  office,  or  American 
Legion.  These  local  agencies  will  do 
everything  they  can.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, something  goes  wrong,  and  the 
clalnu  are  not  settled,  or  it  takes  too 
much  time  to  get  the  case  settled.  If 
that  happens,  your  best  bet  Is  to  write 
your  Congressman  and  explain  every- 
thing to  him  in  detail. 

Your  Congressman  has  a  direct  con- 
nection with  all  offices  in  Washington. 
He  can  serve  his  people  very  effectively  in 
getting  matters  straightened  out.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  do  this,  and  it  costs  nothing. 
In  the  Twenty-third  District  those  desir- 
ing such  aid  should  write  Congressman 
Chablxs  W.  Vursxll,  House  Office  Biiild- 
ing,  Washington.  D.  C. 


,  Philippine  PUnk  in  Party  Platforms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAuroKKiA 
IN  THK  HOU8X  OP  RSPRESKNTAlTVES 

Friday,  June  16. 1944 

Mr.  POUUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
national  conventions  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  approach,  let  us  remem- 
ber the  Philippines.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rxcoto  a  timely 
statement  on  the  subject: 

nauTftmi  puunc  m  9um  PLA-rrouca 

(By   VloMit*  ▼lUamln.  PlllplDo  Uwycr  and 

MOPOmlst.  Loc  Ang*le«.  Calif.) 

A  nuilpiMn*  pUmk  in  tht  putforma  of  both 
tlM  DMBoeratic  and  RepubUcan  parttts  would 
h»  logMal.  UnMly,  and  UMfui.  Bloc*  1000 
the  two  partlaa  hav*  takan  difftrtnt  vltwa  on 
ti)«  Philippioa  quaation.  but  in  1943  tht  phys- 
ical iublact  BMiMw  of  th«  quMtion  waa  iott 
to  tHa  JapaasM  MMmy.  a  fact  that  brought 
Ifem  %0§9th*t  on  a  common  ground. 

Tht  planJi  would  b«  tha  unaalaoua  ts> 
■fiMlaa  of  th«  American  paopla— MptMlat- 
lag  Mm  toyalty  and  aooparation  of  tft*  Ptltpi- 
■pt  M  Mm  war,  viiMliMiing  tha  AmMiean 
Philippin*  MpafMMM  femr*  th«  wnrtd  and 
•onnrmiiif  «h«  MMnMH  aitiwdy  gtvtn  by 
Mm  fiiilim  tf  iHt  VmM  tiats*  Itoai  iim 


in 


the 


reconqui  srlng 


enonr  ousi 


in 


3es 


tl:ey 


Philippines  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  Fil 
in  lu  post-war 
in  Ita  aoverelgn 

Thus    conceived, 
powerful  weapon  In 
ctaologlcal    warfare 
there  la  still  any  doul± 
portance  of  this  typ< 
remembered  that  if 
peoples  should  fall  to 
lies  in  their  n 
tlonal  hundreds  of  t 
of  fighters  would  be 
enemy;  and  If  those 
anese  coercion  or 
side  with  the  Japanese 
Allies  would  be 

The  question   of 
Is  settled.     Under  the 
PhUlpplnes  wUl  be 
on   July   4.    1946.   or 
resolution  pending  1 
should  be  won  before 

The   war   thus   far 
tlon  In  the  Phlllppin 
Is    forthcoming    wheii 
functions  on  the  spo 
invaders.    The   s« 
which,  on  the  one  hai4d 
lea's  authority  and 
to  liberate  the  Pllipfn 
minded  nation  so 
selves  freely  accordinf 
and  best  interests 

The  present 
Filipinos  Is  Inevitable 
ily  constitute  a 
States.    The 
government  by 
plnoe  of  lesser  callbei 
calamity  to  the  peoplf 
properly  called  a 
Its   offlciala — the 
them — could  not  be 
tually,  willing 
not  free  men  In  a 
noncooperation  wouk 
unpatriotic  Indifference 

But.  for  the  sake 
plank  should  state 
truism  that  the  only 
In  the  Islands  Is  the 
American   sovereignty 
ttnuity  has  not  been 
vaslon.   thereby  glvlni 
no  consolation  and 
tlon. 

The  Filipinos  In 
berlng    120.000, 
which  Is  now  in 
for  a  years.    They 
patiently  so.  to  recelv« 
ther  the  war  effort  or 
hablUtatlon  of  their 

The  Philippine  pla4k 
f acr  that  with  the  he 
the  Philippine 
mediately  start  the 
by  providing   for   the 
hara  for  technical 
tbe  Islands.    The 
phaslsed  by  the  fact 
loalng  no  time  to  tralfa 
trades  and  occupations 
In  Japaneaa  ideas. 

While  thle  plan 
people  and   strengthen 
among  them,  it 
available  for   Amerleife 
dustry  American 
represent  them  In  thi 
Phliippine-Amertcan 
tverythlnff  to  oommetid 
pine  government,  wh 
ntcaily  trained  FUlpt 
many  etieh  filipinoe 
reronttmotlmi  work, 

When  iwatff  mmbm« 
all  niiplnM  iM  tiM 


pe:  suasion, 


1  etaken  from  the  enemy, 
plnos  In  freedom,  aided 
reconitructioa  and  protected 
Indc  pendence. 

t  le   plank   would    be   a 

/  llled  hands  In  the  pey- 
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ly  greater. 

Philippine  independence 

Independence  Act.  the 

Independent  nation 

sooner   under  a   Joint 
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that  date. 
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tiiat    government, 
in   Washington 
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government  are  rendered  easier  by  the  pro- 
vision In  the  puppet  constitution  that  upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  a  new  election  of 
delegates  shall  be  held  to  formulate  a  new 
constitution  and  organize  the  new  Pliillppine 
Republic. 

A  generous  Philippine  plank  In  the  plat- 
forms of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  would  be  a  dynamic  message  of  cheer 
and  encouragement  to  the  Filipino  people, 
a  formidable  implement  in  the  psychological 
warfare,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  America's 
Philippine  policy  of  magnanimity  which  Ba- 
taan  has  Justified  and  consecrated. 


A  Brave  and  Blessed  Symbol  of  Unity 
Flying  Triumphantly  on  Land»  on  Sea, 
and  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  Nxw  jiasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  16.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Brave  and  Blessed  Sym- 
bol of  Unity  Fljong  Triumphantly  on 
Land,  on  Sea,  and  in  the  Air,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Paterson  Evening  News. 
Paterson,  N.  J^  on  June  14,  1944: 

A  BaAVI  AND  BLESSED  SYMBOL  OF   tTNlTT  FLTINQ 
TirUMPHANTLT  ON   LAND,  ON  SKA  AND  IM   THX 

An 

Flag  Day  In  1944  has  a  greater  significance 
than  ever  before.  Not  only  do  Americans  this 
year  pay  honor  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
symbol  of  that  national  unity  which  has  car- 
ried the  United  States  to  greatness  among  the 
nations  and  is  now  the  chief  resource  In  this 
mighty  peoples'  struggle,  but  the  American 
fiag  is  associated  today  with  the  emblems  of 
31  other  nations  fighting  in  the  common 
cause  of  national  liberation.  The  massed 
flags  of  the  United  Nations  symbolize  the 
world  unity  of  the  peoples  which  is  being 
forged  In  the  smithy  of  war  and  must  be- 
come the  basis  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
guaranteed  by  a  renewed  march  toward  the 
freedom,  progress,  and  opportunity  which  has 
been  the  beacon  light  of  America  and  her 
flag. 

In  honoring  the  flag  today.  Americans  will 
also  hold  to  thoughts  of  the  men  in  tl\e 
armed  forces  who  are  fighting  and  dying  on 
every  battlefield  and  ocean  of  this  global  war 
in  the  gallant  tradition  of  those  who  fought 
under  its  folds  in  the  past.  The  flag  belongs 
to  us  ail.  but  theirs  Is  a  special  dedication 
to  the  things  for  which  it  sUnds.  All  Amer- 
icans must  renew  the  resolve  to  be  worthy 
of  their  sacrifice  and  of  the  red,  white  and 
blue  symbol  of  their  valor  and  our  hopes  for 
a  future  of  national  and  world  unity. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  American  flag 
which  thoee  who  live  and  serve  under  it  as 
well  as  their  friends  and  enemlee  In  other 
lands— are  sometimes  Inclined  to  forget. 
Americans  are  a  young  people,  representing 
the  union  of  many  dtveree  elements,  dwelling 
10  a  land  which  has  not  known  the  oenturlea 
of  cutting  and  planting,  of  minina  and  work* 
ing,  whiflh  have  marked  the  soil  of  other  na- 
tions, and  shaped  the  oharaettrs  of  their 
Itihabitanii,  Yet  the  Ameriosn  flag,  and  tto* 
Qwwnam%  H  rtprfeents,  te  older  than  motl 
of  the  lUff  and  Mvtrnmtnte  of  the  worm  M* 
iay.  Whta  the  ll»n§tr,  fofflmafMled  1^  ^wh« 
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rwil  ^nea,  carrted  the  Stars  and  Strlpee  to 
Suropean  waters  In  1778,  it  wab  a  royal  fleet, 
flying  the  Ullea  of  France,  which  saluted  the 
new  emblem.  Italy's  tricolor  Is  younger  than 
that  of  France;  Russia's  flag  Is  .he  flag  of  the 
BbUberik  Revohrtlon;  German j  's  Is  as  young 
as  nazl-lsm,  although  the  swastika  Is  as  old 
as  sin.  When  the  eager  traders  of  the  young 
American  Etepubllc  took  their  flag  to  China 
an  emperor  ruled  there  under  dragon  ban- 
ners and  feudal  Japan  was  remote  untouch- 
able. Some  flags  are  older  thai  Old  Olory — 
Britain's  Union  Jack,  for  example  (although 
the  St.  Patrick's  cross  was  oaly  added  In 
1801);  the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  and  Den- 
mark's ancient  Dannebrog. 

No.  the  American  flag  and  tlic  Nation  over 
whlcla  it  files  are  not  new  things,  as  human 
iBstltutlcoia  go.  They  have  teen  tested  in 
iht  fires  ol  civil  strife  and  foreign  war;  in  the 
slower  processes  of  peaceful  development. 
Through  the  years  they  have  raeant  freedom 
and  opportunity — an  inspiritlon  for  the 
world.  What  they  shall  mean  in  the  futiire 
rests  with  thoae  who  celebrate  this  Flag  Day 
•f  1944,  those  who  shape  the  Nation's  course 
when  the  world  is  malleable  in  the  heat  of 
war.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  be  worthy  of  a  great 
tradition,  a  great  Nation,  and  i  great  flag. 

Flag  Day,  1944.  is  a  solemn  occasion.  Our 
country's  banner  leads  the  way  in  a  struggle 
•gainst  an  enemy  that  threat^ms  every  prin- 
ciple for  which  Old  Glory  stands.  Soon,  per- 
bapa  sooner  than  we  dare  to  hope,  It  win  lead 
us  to  vtctcvy. 

"I  ptodge  allegiance  to  tbe  flag."  Hoiw 
often  have  we  repeated  tluMC  words  without 
realizing  all  that  they  mean'  "One  nation. 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
What  better  expression  have  we  of  the  spirit 
of  America?  What  better  answer  to  the  pro- 
ponenu  of  Hitlers  fantastl:  racial  myths, 
to  the  hatemongera  and  bt{;ota  who  would 
defame  the  flag  that  protects  them?  What 
greater  hope  can  we  hold  out  to  the  beaten 
and  oppressed  in  other  lands? 

The  conquered  people  cf  Kurope.  the 
courageous  workers  of  the  u:iderground,  the 
weary  prisoners  of  war  who  :  anguish  in  Axis 
prison  camps,  all  look  to  our  flag  for  deliv- 
erance 

Tbe  leadets  of  tbe  Axis  Nations  are  weU 
aware  of  this  fact.  Cornered,  with  their 
backs  against  the  wall,  thcj  are  now  exit- 
ing their  last  desperate  eftiuta  to  atave  off 
defeat,  or  at  least  to  make  oiir  victory  mean- 
ingless. If  their  propagandji  should  succeed. 
If  they  could  Inspire  a  movement  for  a  nego- 
Uatcd  peace  or  beguile  us  iato  offering  soft 
peace  terms;  if  they  could  IxtstUl  into  ow 
minds  the  bated  Nasi  theories  with  which 
they  have  persistently  attempted  to  divide 
our  people  into  boatUe  racial  and  religious 
groups — If  they  could  achieve  these  ends, 
then  they  would  have  won  the  war  in  spite 
of  all  our  military  victories 

But  they  will  not  svocosd.  We  will  not 
sacrlflce  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  bravest  men  hi  vain  Today,  as  our 
Nation's  colors  fly  from  etturch  and  school 
and  private  dwclimg.  Amerl(«na  pledge  tbem- 
selvea,  with  renewed  devotion,  to  "one  na- 
Uon,  indlvlslbU,  with  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all.- 


my  remarks  a  very  short  editorial  tram 
tbe  New  Ycurlc  Times  of  Jima  13.  1944, 
concerning  the  effort  to  destroy  the 
Jackson  Hole  Matknal  NlMivunent.  It 
foUows: 

Last  year  President  Roosevelt  set  aside  the 
old  trappers'  rendezvous  ot  JacAson  Hole, 
TetOQ  County,  Wye  as  a  national  monu- 
ment— In  effect,  a  park.  He  did  this  under 
authority  of  an  act  passed  In  1806  tmder  a 
Bepublican  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
an/1  the  public  lands  thus  set  aside  were 
free  for  such  disposal  because  another  Re- 
pxitalican  President,  Calvin  Coclidge.  had 
withdrawn  them  from  entry.  To  the  public 
lands  designated  as  a  monument  there  may 
be  added  S3,000  acres  piirchaaed  and  freely 
presented  to  the  Nation  by  Jobn  D.  Bocka- 
feUer,  Jr. 

There  is  now  pending  In  Congress  a  bill  In- 
troduced by  Representative  BAaanT.  of  Wyo- 
ming, to  aboliah  this  monximent.  The  bill 
is  not  unanlmotzsly  supported,  even  In  Jack- 
son Hole  Itself.  Many  citlaena  there  have  ea- 
(jressed  themselves  against  the  Indiscriminate 
commercialization  which  would  probably 
follow  the  restoration  of  the  area  to  private 
entry.  The  pracUcal  Intereets  o«  Wyoming 
people  lie  in  preaerTlng  graatng  rights  and  in 
some  compoiaation  for  lost  taxes— in  this 
CMC.  about  $10,000  a  year.  Friends  of  the 
proposed  monument  are  quite  willing  to  be 
fair  to  these  respects.  For  the  Nation  at  large 
It  is  no  less  fair  to  preserve  forever  un- 
harmed, the  beauty  of  a  talstorlc  i^ot.  The 
Barren  bUl  should  be  klUed. 


Jacksoa  Halo  Natiowd  M 


I 


SXTB«8ION  or  11IMARK8 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

•r  utmova 
m  TNI  ncvM  or  iuo»MinirrATiTM 

FrUUiy,  Juni  li,  i944 

Mr.  COOMRAM.    Mr.  tpttliw.  ttndtr 
th«  ftrmiMton  irAntMl  m§  1  liMludf  la 


Senator  Charles  L.  McNary 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oBBGOir 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Chablks  Limza  McNast,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oregon 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause 
today  to  pay  our  last  tribute  to  the  pass- 
ing of  a  great  American.  The  late 
CHAaua  L.  McNAaY,  Senat(»*  for  the 
State  of  Oregon,  for  27  years  has  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

P(»  11  years  he  has  been  minority 
leader  in  the  Senate.  He  has  not  only 
been  a  stalwart  Member  of  that  great 
deliberative  body  of  bur  Nation  In  up- 
holding the  fimdamental  principles  of 
our  American  way  of  life  but  he  has  been 
an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  wtth  him.  Of  a 
modest  and  retiring  nature,  he  never 
thought  of  Imposing  himself  upon  his 
etrfleaguej^  but  was  always  ready  to  give 
a  word  of  encouragement  or  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  a  friend.  No  man  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  was  more 
beld^.  In  our  State  of  Oregon  he  not 
only  eommanded  the  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  our  citHi«is  but  was  the  first 
oltHMn  of  this  grtat  State  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  repreeent  lo  long  tn  our 
Nattonil  Leglflaturt. 

It  hM  toftn  my  tm%  prlviitig  to  have 
known  Stnftlor  McNarv  from  thtjtoyj 
of  my  youth  ind  to  havt  boon  iMOolatod 
wttli  torn  in  ibf  tMi  •  yotn  in  tho  Con- 


gross  of  tbe  United  States.  I  always 
foimd  him  to  be  always  ready  to  assist 
me  In  my  legislative  work,  and  I  know 
that  every  new  Member  in  the  Coagreis 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  always  leanod 
heavily  upon  our  friend  who  has  now 
gone  to  his  reward. 

Every  Member  of  the  Oregon  delega- 
tion joined  the  funeral  party  on  its  long 
trip  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  to 
pay  our  final  respects  to  our  departed 
friend.    As    tlie    congressional    party, 
friends,  and  colleagues  of  Senator  Mc- 
Nart  wended  its  way  across  the  continent 
with  heavy  hearts  we  realized  that  our 
beloved  colleague  was  making  the  last 
long  Journey  into  the  great  West  over  the 
old  Oregon  Trail — a  roadway  which  his 
ancestors  a  century  ago  helped  to  chart 
and  which  with  his  own  long  faithful 
service  helped  to  make  possible  the  build- 
ing of  the  old  Oregon  country  into  a 
mighty  empire.    As  we  sped  across  the 
plains  over  the  great  rivers  of  the  BAiddle 
West  and  the  far  West  and  over  the 
towering  uMuntain  ranges  of  our  own 
America,  we  were  made  consciotis  of  the 
great  contribution  Senator  McNabt  and 
his  pioneer  ancestors  had  made  to  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  the  rich  pro- 
ductive States  along  our  Pacific  shores 
which  originally  constituted  old  Oregoo. 
It  was  his  guiding  hand,  his  wise  coun- 
sel, and  his  long,  faithful  service  lo  his 
State  and  Nation  that  made  possible  the 
development  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
West  for  the  improvement  of  our  water- 
ways, the  building  of  the  mighty  dams 
and  hydroelectric  plants,  the  controlling 
of  the  floodwaters  of  the  mountains  and 
plains,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  broad 
acres  of  the  West,  now  producing  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies  to  feed  and 
equip  the  nations  of  tbe  world  as  wdl 
as  to  maintain  our  armed  forces  in  the 
great  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the 
world  from  dictatorship. 

Senator  McNart  has  been  called  to  his 
eternal  home,  but  his  work  for  the  up- 
building and  preservation  of  our  Nation 
will  live  throughout  the  years  to  come. 

rOK    B>    WALKSO    WTTH    MBIf     AKD    tJNBSaSTOOO 

Here  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  good. 
Who  walked  with  men  and  tmderstood. 
His  was  a  voice  that  spoke  to  cheer. 
And  fell  like  miaic  on  the  ear. 
Rls  was  a  smile  men  loved  to  eee, 
His  was  a  band  that  asked  no  fee 
For  friendliness  or  kindness  done. 
And  now  that  he  has  Journeyed  on, 
His  Is  a  fame  that  never  ends 
And  leaves  behiiul  uncounted  friends. 


CoBgreii  Should  Stay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or  TtMiiMsn 
Of  m  NOUSI  or  niPflWlMTATlVM 

rridny.  Jun$  19,  tU9 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Tennoieee.  Mr. 
iMAtcgr,  untf«r  loavg  to  Mtond  my  rg- 
BirtM,  I  inolutft  in  tdltortol  ontitlgd 
ttonirMM  Ihoukl  mmt*  publMhed  in  tht 
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(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
SB  JdBt  19   1M4. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed  therein. as, in  my  opinion,  Con- 
gress should  not  take  an  extended  recess 
this  summer.  There  is  much  important, 
urgent,  and  pressing  legislation  yet  to  be 
eoMldered  and  Congren  should  stay  on 
the  Job  regardless  of  how  hot.  unpleas- 
ant, or  disagreeable  the  weather  may  be 
In  Washington  during  July  and  August. 

While  CongTeaa  has  reached  an  agree- 
ment on  the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights 
for  the  members  of  our  armed  forces, 
and  while  legislation  on  the  termination 
of  war  contracts  will  be  approved  before 
the  contemplated  recess,  there  are  many 
other  matters  including  vital  post-war 
legislation,  which  should  be  considered 
by  Congress  this  summer.  This  is  no 
time  for  a  long  summer  vacation  for 


The  editorial  In  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  is  as  follows: 

COfQBMMB    SROVLO    STAT 


i  leMlen  in  both  parties  ought 
to  wate  up  thdr  minds  to  forget  about  a 
raggcsted  5-wsek  recess  and  use  all  their 
power  and  influence  to  keep  the  National 
Legislature  on  the  Job.  As  matters  go,  there 
la  a  tot  of  talk  about  rushing  through  only 
nwasurea  that  might  be  called  "must"  in 
S  WB>ks  and  then  taking  off  for  5.  largely 
for  Um  purposes  of  attending  national  po- 
liticly conventions. 

On  lt«  bands  at  the  moment  the  Congress 
bas  a  bill,  greatly  mixed  up  in  controversy, 
to  extend  the  Price  Control  Act  that  ex- 
pires June  30.  It  must  make  some  disposi- 
tion of  appropriation  bills  that  total  close 
to  a  hundred  billion  doDars  before  June  30. 
It  ought  to  work  out  the  so-called  O.  I. 
Bin  of  Rights  to  provide  a  system  of  bene- 
fits for  servicemen  and  women.  It*  needs 
to  do  something  also  about  a  measure  to  ex- 
pedite the  settlement  of  terminated  war 
contr»cts  There  are  other  matters  on  the 
caltiMlar  that  require  attention,  but  these 
entloned  are  alone  enough  to  militate 
any  ruah  season  and  recess. 

The  desire  of  Members  of  Congress  to  at- 
tend the  party  conventions  is  understand- 
able. A  good  many  fences  are  In  bad  repair 
at  home,  which  is  probably  a  sign  that  they 
could  and  should  have  been  better  built  in 
the  first  place.  Unless  all  signs  fall,  the  total 
time  necessary  for  holding  the  conventions 
will  not  amotmt  to  much  more  than  1  week 
of  the  6  Congress  Is  talking  about  taking. 
Oongraaa  ta  tired,  of  course,  as  who  isn't? 
All  the  same  It  ought  to  stay  it  out  just  as 
the  rest  of  us  on  both  the  home  and  fighting 
froDta. 


Latest  News  of  Lindbergh 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANsaa 


IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RBBBBNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  16,  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks, 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial  entitled  "Lat- 
est News  of  Lindbergh."  as  printed  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  yesterday 
moming.  June  15.  1S44.  Li  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  same  afternoon  announce- 


ment was  made  of 
from  30,000  feet, 
tremely  Interesting 


tie 


a  letter  from  Jamea 
subject  of  Charles  A 
think  la  of  sufficient 
print  in  full  : 

"The  news  that  Ch« 
recently  reported  to 
Nimita  for  duty  with 
American    aviators    li 


t)omblng  of  Japan 
his  editorial  is  ex- 

OF  UNOaXROK 


LATSST  WCWa 

The  New  Tork  TXxdt*  yesterday  published 


O.  McDonald   on   the 

Lindbergh  which  we 

^neral  Interest  to  re- 


rles  A.  Lindbergh,  who 

Admiral    Cheater    W. 

the  Navy,  is  teaching 

the    Gilbert    Islands 


phases  of  hlgh-altituc  e  flying  deserves  com- 
ment. 

"It  la  wholly  typical  of  Mr.  Lindbergh  that 
he  insisted  that  no  pi  blldty  be  given  to  the 
dangerous  experiment  i  In  high-altitude  fly- 
ing whlcl>  he  carried  <  n  for  many  months  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.'s  i  ircraft  operation  prior 
to  his  present  work  <  nth  the  Navy.  Those 
ezperlments.  though  i  rlvately  made,  were  an 
Integral  and  most  li  nportant  part  of  our 
country's  prep>aratlon  to  win  and  to  keep  our 
airmen's  present  supe  lorlty  over  the  enemy. 

"Isn't  the  time  over  lue  for  frank  acknowl- 
edgment that  Mr.  Lin(  Ibergh  was  cruelly  per- 
secuted by  large  sect  ons  of  Americans  be- 
cause prior  to  Pearl  Hi  rbor  he  disagreed  with 
them  on  questions  of  American  foreign 
policy?  Of  course.  Mr.  Lindbergh  then  un- 
derestimated the  dam  ;er  from  Germany  and 
Japan;  but  do  any  of  us  have  a  clear  record 
of  prescienceMn  the  pi  e-war  years?  I  do  not 
know  of  cne  public  n  kan:  no,  or  one  editor, 
columnist,  or  conunen  la  tor  who  can  serlotisly 
claim  that  he  was  in  srariably  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  course  of  world  affairs  In  the 
thirties. 

"SiU'ely  Mr.  Lindber  jh's  former  critics  have 
an  obligation,  at  le«  jt  to  their  own  con- 
sciences, to  admit  thiit  they  never  had  any 
ground  to  impugn  the  patriotism  or  the  com- 
plete loyalty  of  this  br  ive  and  creative  Amer- 
ican." 

We  had  known  aboxi  t  a  year  ago  that  Lind- 
bergh was  conductlr  g  test  flights  in  the 
stratosphere,  and  thai  he  wanted  no  public- 
ity on  his  part  In  thei  i.  We  had  also  heard, 
though  we  cannot  voi  ch  for  this,  that  Lind- 
bergh in  the  course  of  these  experiments  had 
flown  higher  than  an}  other  American  up  to 
that  time. 
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ard 


our 


Mr.  WOODRUFF 
Speaker,  at  no  timii 
lated  our  neutralit 
and  not  even  sinc< 
there  been  an  attitilde 
esty,   frankness, 
people  on  the  part 
in  defining  either 
post-war  aims.    Mj 
the  American  peopl  > 
Atlantic  Charter, 
doms,"   was   enthu^astlcally 
by  all  the  Allies,  andjthat 
meant    exactly 
gradually,  as  has 
the  New  Deal  administration, 
lean  people  were  a 
from  our  own  publik 


WOODRUFF 


of  Michigan.     Mr. 
since  we  first  vio- 
to  help  the  Allies, 
Pearl  Harbor,  has 
of  sincerity,  hon- 
candor  with   the 
the  administration 
war  aims  or  our 
Roosevelt  has  led 
to  believe  that  the 
\iith  its  "four  free- 
supported 
the  instrument 
it    said.    Then, 
the  technique  of 
the  Amer- 
lowed  to  learn,  not 
officials,  but  from 


what 
been 


Mr.  ChurchUl  and  Mr.  Stalin,  that  the 
Atlantic  Charter  did  not  mean  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  said  it  meant,  and  that 
Its  definitions  would  have  to  be  changed 
from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  changing 
views  of  the  two  nations. 

The  next  Rooseveltian  plan  seemed  to 
be  that  all  the  United  Nations  would 
have  a  voice  in  post-war  plans.  Mean- 
while, Nfr.  Stalin  suddenly  had  Russia 
divided  up  into  16  commonwealths  which 
would  give  them  18  votes  in  any  League 
of  Nations  arrangement  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Stalin  is  alwasrs  tight-lipped.  Mr. 
Churchill  at  least  has  more  recently  been 
frank  and  outsjjoken  in  his  views.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has,  as  some  of  the  corre- 
spondents have  noted,  adopted  an  in- 
direct and  evasive  method  which,  and 
I  quote,  "enables  him  to  avoid  direct  quo- 
tation to  whatever  extent  he  may  choose 
and.  without  challenge,  withhold  en- 
lightening details." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  latest  change  of 
attitude  now  appears  to  be  adopting  a 
more  nationalistic  policy  which  he  and 
other  administratioh  spokesmen  have  so 
bitterly  condemned  in  everybody  else. 
This  is  not  unusual,  however,  because  the 
New  Dealers  usually  condemn  in  others 
many  of  the  things  they  themselves  do 
with  much  finesse. 

It  is  amazing,  and  speaks  well  for  the 
good  sense  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people,  that  they  have  coop- 
erated to  produce  a  modern  miracle  of 
war  production  in  spite  of  these  misun- 
derstandings, these  subterfuges,  the  lack 
of  frankness  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  vague  and  poorly  de- 
fined statements  concerning  the  war 
aims  and  post-war  aims  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  would  have 
the  people  believe  that  he  is  coming 
around  to  the  position  adopted  by  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  back  in  1942.  At  that 
time  they,  in  a  declaration  of  policy,  in 
paragraph  No.  3  stated  explicitly  that: 

We  recognize  that  the  United  States  haa 
an  obligation  and  responsibility  to  work 
with  other  nations  to  bring  about  a  world 
tinderstanding  and  cooperative  spirit  which 
will  have  for  its  supreme  objective  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  peace.  In  so  doing, 
we  must  not  endanger  our  own  independ- 
ence, weaken  our  American  way  of  life,  or 
our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  on  Tuesday,  May  30.  de- 
clared for  -  essentially  the  same  thing 
when  he  said  in  his  press  conference  that 
his  peace  project  would  involve  no  im- 
pairment of  independence,  integrity  or 
administrative  process.  This  declara- 
tion, for  the  moment  at  least,  would  ap- 
pear to  leave  the  radical  international- 
ists out  on  the  end  of  a  limb.  Their  po- 
sition has  always  been:  "We  must  sur- 
render some  of  our  sovereignty." 

The  only  thing  the  people  know  about 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  war  aims  and  post-war 
aims  is  what  he  is  reported  by  Forrest 
Davis  as  having  said  in  two  articles  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  recently.  Accord- 
ing to  those  articles,  the  President  has 
a  "great  design."  That  "great  design,** 
it  would  seem  to  appear,  originated  in 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  calls  for  a 
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council  of  poweri  and  tbi;  maintenance 
of  an  International  mlUtaij  police  force, 
and  ao  on.  It  would  amount  practically 
to  a  League  of  Nations  biicked  up  by  a 
military  force.  The  plan  as  outlined  by 
Davis  and  as  commented  on  by  another 
Saturday  Evening  Post  wilter,  Demaree 
Bees,  in  analyzing  the  Daiia  revelations. 
Is  identical  with  the  plan  of  King  Henry 
of  Navarre,  who  fiotuished  from  1553- 
1610,  and  his  adviser,  the  Due  de  Sully. 
They  even  called  their  spiKilflc  and  de- 
tailed plan  the  great  design.  So  we  find 
that  even  the  post-war  atais  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  supposed  to  have  in  mind 
were  not  made  in  America  in  1944  or  1943 
or  1942.  but  were  manufactured  by  Henry 
of  Navarre  back  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that  the 
American  people  have  stDod  as  solidly 
and  unitedly  as  they  have  in  the  war 
effort  in  the  face  of  this  confusion,  con- 
tradiction, change  of  position,  and  dis- 
sembling by  the  New  Deal  administration 
on  war  plans.  Only  a  people  utterly  dedi- 
cated to  freedom,  completely  devoted  to 
their  country,  could  have  gone  ahead 
and,  as  a  free  people,  met  the  challenge 
of  the  dictators,  as  the  American  people 
have  met  it. 

The  American  people  have  been  pa- 
tient and  long  suffering  in  this  matter, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  frankness  and 
fairness  on  the  part  of  their  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  the  administration  spokesman 
as  to  what  our  war  aims  and  our  post- 
war aims  are.    The  blood  of  American 
boys  is  being  spilled  on  scores  of  battle- 
fields.   American     women     are     dying 
across  the  Seven  Seas.  American  homes 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  are  being  filled 
with  grief  and  agony  over  the  loss  of 
loved  ones  in  this  war.    These  people 
and  the  men  and  women  In  the  fighting 
lines  are  entitled  to  know  whether  we 
are  fighting  only  to  guarantee  the  per- 
petuity and  prosperity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  to  help  Joseph  Stalin  achieve 
his  desires  in  middle  Europe,  or  whether 
we  are  fighting  for  the  great  principles 
and  the  great  human  ideals  which  have 
always  motivated  the  American  people 
in  their  wars  and  in  their  peace.    The 
Nation  is  entitled  to  know.  Its  fighting 
men  and  women  are  entitled  to  know,  its 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know,  posterity 
is  entitled  to  know,  why  we  entered  this 
awful  war  and  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we  are  In 
this  war  because  Japan  made  a  treach- 
erous attack  on  us  at  Pearl  Harbor;  we 
were  In  this  war  before  that  and  every- 
body knows  it.    We  had  gone  into  this 
war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  long  before 
the  Japanese  attacked  us  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor.   We  had  abandoned  all  semblance 
of  neutrality  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
If  we  are  in  this  war  solely  because  the 
President   and   the   clique   surrounding 
him  want  to  play  world  power  politics, 
the  American  people  ought  to  know  that, 
and  when  they  find  It  out,  their  wrath 
against  those  willing  to  spill  rivers  of 
American  blood  and  to  load  this  Nation 
with  an  astronomical  debt  for  genera- 
tions to  come  for  such  a  gross  purpose, 
will  be  something  terrible  to  behold. 

In  the  First  World  War,  we  were  told 
that  we  were  fighting  to  make  the 
world  safe  for   democracy.     We  were 


cheered  on  in  our  sacrifices  by  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  a  war  to  end  all  wars. 
Th^  American  people  fought  for  those 
Ideals.  They  asked  for  no  territorial 
or  other  gains,  and  they  got  none. 
After  the  war  was  ended,  we  learned  that 
there  was  not  a  scintilla  of  truth  in 
either  of  these  slogans.  The  nations 
owing'  us  war  debts  defaulted  on  their 
debts,  and  called  us  Uncle  Shylock 
because  we  even  dared  to  suggest  that 
obligations  between  nations  should  be 
assumed  and  discharged  on  the  same 
basis  of  honor  and  integrity  as  obliga- 
tions between  individuals  are  assumed 
and  discharged. 

There  is  nobody  in  the  United  States 
today  who  can  define,  or  at  least  who 
has  defined,  our  wur  aims  and  our  post- 
war aims.    As  one  coltminist  has  said: 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  appears  to  be  fired  by  a  spirit 
erf  frankness  with  the  American  people  only 
on  those  occasions  when  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  has  made  a  radio  speech  or  an 
address  to  the  Hovise  of  Commons  In  which 
he  has  given  In  detail  Important  news  for 
the  first  time.  But  apparently  Mr.  Roosevelt 
▼ery  quickly  loses  the  spirit  which  moves  him 
to  teU  the  people  something  alwut  the  vrar. 
The  rest  of  the  time  his  attlttide  Is  pretty 
much  that  war  alms  are  none  of  the  people's 
business  and  that  It  Is  "theh^  not  to  reason 
why,  theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

Much  criticism  has  been  leveled  at  the 
American     people     by     administration 
spokesmen  because  of  the  alleged  com- 
placence   which,    these    administration 
spokesmen  assert,  the  people  feel  toward 
the  war.     It  might  be  illuminating  to 
some  of  these  administration  critics  of 
the  people  that  much  of  this  attitude 
they  complain  about  has  not  been  com- 
placence; it  has  been  Just  plain  confu- 
sion and  bewfldennent  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  as  to  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for,  as  to  how  the  war  is  going,  and 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  a  war  for  high 
ideals  or  a  war  for  power  politics.    This 
confusion  and  bewilderment  are  the  fault 
of  the  administration  and  nobody  else. 
Losses  have  been  concealed;  grievous  mis- 
takes have  been  covered  up;  waste  and 
even  worse  have  been  hidden,  all  under 
the  old  threadbare,  shopworn  plea  of 
military  secrecy.    The   attitude   of  the 
administration  has  almost  continuously 
appeared  to  be  that  it  is  presumptuous 
of  the  American  people  to  want  to  know 
anything  alwut  the  war,  and  that  they 
should  consent  to  do  what  they  are  told 
by  political  bureaucrats  without  asking 
why,  and  without  objecting  to  any  hard- 
ship that  may  be  entailed.     Had  It  not 
been  for  the  demand  of  the  American 
people  to  know  some  of  the  facts,  and 
had  It  been  possible  for  these  cunning 
and  conniving  bureaucrats  successfully 
to  have  concealed  all  the  facts,  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  now  know  next  to  noth- 
ing about  any  phase  of  the  war.     Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  will,  of  course, 
never  Wame  themselves, 

A  day  of  accounting  is  coming.  There 
may  be  some  who  have  been  criminally 
negligent  or  dishonest  or  who  have  been 
Inexcusably  secretive,  who  will  escape  the 
pubUc  wrath.  But  the  leaders  of  this 
administration  who  have  led  the  people 
into  this  morass  of  bewilderment  and 
confusicm  will  one  day  have  to  face  an 


outraged  people.  Historians  of  the  fu- 
ture will  put  the  blame  for  all  this  con- 
fusion and  bewilderment  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs — on  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration— unless,  indeed,  some  Office  of 
War  Information  historians  do  the  writ- 
ing. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to 
rise  up  in  their  might  and  demand  an 
end  of  these  concealments,  and  to  Insist 
upon  a  frank  statement  nf  the  adminis- 
tration's war  aims  and  Its  post-war  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  a  good  bet  at  10  to  1 
that  the  administration  cannot  agree 
among  its  own  bui-eaucrats  as  to  what 
the  war  aims  are,  or  as  to  what  the 
post-war  program  is,  except  that  Amer- 
icans are  to  give  away  most  of  what  they 
now  have  to  other  peoples  in  the  world. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  still  the  price  of 
liberty  in  America,  and  there  has  been 
no  time  since  the  days  of  1776  when  the 
American  people  were  confronted  with  a 
greater  need  for  that  vigilance  than  ex- 
ists today. 


Address  of  Hoa.  James  J.  Davis, 
mi  PeuuylTaBia 
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or 
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Friday.  June  16. 1944 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  address  of  Senator 
Jamb  J.  Davis,  delivered  at  Grove  City, 
Pa.,  in  my  congressional  district  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Flag  Day  celebration  by 
the  Grove  City  Elks,  and  also  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Fifth  War  loan: 

It  Is  always  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for 
me  to  cone  back  to  Orove  City  and  Mercer 
County  where  I  Uved  In  the  days  of  my 
youth. 

This  country  which,  boasts  almost  every 
type  of  Induatrtal  activity  and  which  Is  weU 
known  for  Its  agricultural  pursulU  U  tb« 
home  of  many  hard-working  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  are  now  devoting  their  full 
energies  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Grove  City  Is  Indeed  a  center  of  American 
culture.  The  fine  schools,  churches,  and 
libraries  whU*  you  have  develt^jed  here  have 
stamped  yoxir  city  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  your  people  as  one  of  the  most 
advanced  groups  In  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  college  at  Grove  City  haa  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prestige  and  advance- 
ment of  your  community. 

You  dtiaens  may  weU  be  proud  of  Orove 
dty — a  real  American  city — and  you  may  fur- 
ther be  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  weU  over- 
subscribed your  quota  for  the  Fifth  War  Ixjan 

The  ceremonies  which  we  have  observed 
here  In  honor  of  the  American  flag  have  been 
most  impreaslve.  The  drill  by  this  fine-look- 
ing group  of  marines,  the  flag  ritual  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Hks.  and 
the  music  rendered  by  the  Grove  City  Band 
have  aU  contributed  mightily  In  brlngln« 
home  to  us  the  full  significance  oi  America 
and  its  flag. 

Today  In  this  grave  but  determined  hour 
of  (AU  history,  we  pauae  to  oommemorate  the 
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•Bd  Btzty-serentta  annlTenary 

Thl«  flag,  which  ham  always  flown  lo  th« 
vaafiurd  of  freedom  and  human  progreaa, 
cow  flies  over  the  ancient  city  of  Rome  and 
the   aheli-tom    beaches   of    wotmded 


Today  this  flag,  true  to  Its  time-honored 
prtnetfAta  of  Justice,  human  decency,  and 
peace,  moves  inexorably  forward  in  that  long, 
bitter  march  of  liberation  which  is  designed 
to  restore  the  stricken  and  to  free  the  en- 
•laved  peoples  ot  tbs  world. 

nus  flag  whleb  now  sunds  anchored  in 
flM  sou  of  Pranos  wlU  move  across  the  world 
maUl  the  tides  of  aggiesslon  and  tyranny 
Witfeh  tlucatcn  all  freemen  have  been  con<- 
fvtred  fJMl  dlsiwlled. 

But  it  will  move  not  as  the  symbol  of 
•iavery  and  senritude  which  identiflea  the 
swastika,  nor  yet  as  heralding  the  dawn  of 
the  day  of  eternal  darkness,  as  does  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Rising  Sun.  The  American  flag 
Will  move  aeroas  the  world  tolling  out  the 
lltieratlon  and  the  majesty  of  all  men. 

It  will  proceed  in  power  and  in  purpose. 
M  it  has  always  done,  to  strike  down  the 
tyrant  and  the  usurper,  and  to  restore  the 
vanquished  and  the  betrayed. 

In  all  the  expanse  of  the  world  there  Is  no 
flag  more  honored,  and  more  esteemed,  than 
this,  the  American  Flag — for  it  bears  legend 
to  all  men  that  in  every  recess  where  this  flag 
Is  flown,  right.  Justice,  and  human  decency 
|>reval) 

All  freedom -loving,  all  right-thinking  men 
the  world  over  pay  homage  to  this  flag  which 
.atands  today  an  unfailing  beacon  of  dellver- 
adce  to  a  troubled  and  tormented  world. 

As  thU  flag  now  flies  above  the  shores  of 
Prance,  so.  too.  shall  it  fly  again  over  em- 
battled Bataan.  over  conquered  Manila,  and 
over  bieedmg  Guam.  This  flag  sHall  fly  sgain 
over  every  inch  of  sell  that  U  American;  and 
no  force,  no  power  will  say  It  nay. 

Thoae  gallant  men.  living  and  dead,  who 
carried  this  flag  into  battle  shall  se  Its  every 
baation   restored   and   its   every  desecration 


Tlkia  flag  now  flies  tn  all  the  ramparts  of 
the  world — in  Tunisia,  in  New  OiUnea,  in 
lUly.  and  in  France — and  it  flies  there  as  a 
symbol  of  Impending  doom  for  the  faltering 
Axu  and  all  that  It  entails. 

Those  brave  American  men  under  arms, 
and  those  gallant,  tireless  Americans  who 
labor  long  hours  at  home  to  produce  the 
implements  of  war.  working  together  in  un- 
ahakable  resolve  and  unity,  ahall  be  the 
means  of  carrying  this  flag  to  ultimate,  com- 
plete and  final  victory. 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  troops 
•hall  be  quartered  and  this  flag  shall  be 
raised  in  those  rotten  cores  of  Axis  det>auch- 
ery — Tokio  and  Berlin. 

That  ahall  be  a  day  of  deep  thanksgiving 
for  the  world,  for  it  ahall  make  clear  to  all 
men  that  tbe  prlxkclples  of  right.  Justice,  and 
eternal  progreaa  which  are  woven  into  this 
flag  are  once  again  restored  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

And  as  thU  shall  be  the  flag  of  victory,  so. 
too,  shall  it  be  the  flag  of  peace.  For  in  all 
Justice  to  thoae  gallant  men  and  women  who 
have  served  under  this  flag,  in  all  Jtistlce  to 
our  own  security,  and  in  all  Justice  to  the 
civilised  world,  this  great  Nation  must  lend 
tta  full  leadership  and  Its  full  power  to  the 
crestlon  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  no  flag  of  conquest,  of  imperialism, 
.«r  pltmder.  This  la  a  flag  of  liberation,  of 
Justice,  and  of  peace.  And  it  is  in  man's 
eternal  quest  for  peace  that  this  flag  and  Its 
principles  can  play  a  full  and  vital  role. 

If  this  Nation  is  to  fulflU  its  international 
Obligations  in  the  post-war  world,  it  must 
not  be  averse  to  full  participation  In  an 
International  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace.  Far  from  being  averse  to  full  par- 
tteipatlon  in  such  an  organlzaUon,  the  Amer- 
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Mr.   OKONSKI. 


hear  much  talk  thee  da3rs  about  post- 
war America.  Man  r  books  and  pam- 
phlets have  been  wri  ten,  many  of  which 


Mr.   Speaker,   we 


are  too  complicated  for  ordinary  under- 
standing. Seldom  do  we  have  a  plan 
stated  in  simple  and  practical  language 
and  one  based  on  common  sense.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Ricoro  a  really  worth- 
while statement  made  by  Leathem  D. 
Smith,  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wis.,  about  a 
post-war  America  in  general  and  Wis- 
consin in  particular. 

WZ  CAN — WX  UVn  ADOPT  A  PSOCRAM  POB  POST- 
WAR ASUCRICA 

(By  Leathem  D.  Smith) 

We  hear  much  discussion  these  days  on  the 
necessity  for  preserving  the  free  system  of 
American  life.  We  probably  have  too  little 
conception  of  Just  what  la  meant  and  just 
what  Is  required,  In  view  of  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  war  to  preserve  this 
system  of  free  enterprise,  with  all  the  free- 
dom and  advanuges  which  It  gives  to  the 
individual. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  I  am 
sure  are  in  accord  with  this  desire,  but  do  we 
sll  realize  the  threat  to  Its  existence  which 
results  from  our  inability  to  find  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  all-out  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  war  effort?  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  factors  which  were  respon- 
sible for  the  disruption  of  our  economy  and 
also  measures  which  I  believe  will  be  helpful 
in  restoring  not  only  normal  conditions  of 
employment  but  also  a  safer,  sounder  system, 
profiting  from  the  tragic  depression  experi- 
ence through  which  we  have  gone. 

There  has  been  one  fact  clearly  demon- 
strated by  this  war  which  should  perma- 
nently squelch  the  ambitions  of  would-be 
dictators  and  parlor  pink  theorists  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  the  definitely  proven 
fact  that  our  people,  born  and  reared  under 
the  free  system  of  American  life,  are  superior 
in  fighting,  in  individual  workmanship,  and 
In  Indiistrial  management  production  to  the 
mechanized  robots  trained  under  the  rule  of 
the  dictators.  Never  again  do  I  expect  to 
hear  it  said  that  we  muat  imitate  the  tech- 
nique of  these  dictators  in  order  to  compete 
efllclently  with  them,  either  In  Industry  or 
in  war.  The  record  of  our  young  men  in  the 
fighting  services,  flying  the  big  planes,  navi- 
gating and  fighting  our  naval  ships,  quickly 
adapting  themselves  to  the  art  of  mechanized 
warfare,  proves  the  superiority  of  our  system 
of  stressing  the  training  of  the  individual  for 
himself  and  not  as  a  cog  in  a  machine. 

The  second  great  problem,  and  the  one 
which  I  believe  is  foremost,  next  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  in  the  minds  of  our  service- 
men, our  people  in  war  plants,  and  in  fact 
all  otu-  citizenry  is  "What  does  the  economic 
and  employment  situation  of  the  country 
hold  in  the  future  for  us  all?" 

Since  real  depression  hit  us  in  1931,  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  largely  through 
Federal  spending,  to  correct  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Little  progress  was  made, 
in  spite  of  a  rapidly  increasing  Federal  debt, 
toward  alleviating  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed. 

Not  until  the  country  went  all-out  In 
spending,  first  on  a  defense  program  and 
then  on  a  war-construction  program,  was 
this  situation  corrected. 

NATIONAL  INCOm  UVST  SXMAIN  HIOH 

It  Should  be  apparent,  however,  to  all  of 
us  that  this  program  cannot  be  continued — 
that,  at  the  rate  the  national  debt  is  in- 
creasing we  would  be  only  a  short  dlsUnce 
in  time  and  amount  of  expenditures  from 
national  insolvency.  Rather,  steps  must  be 
taken  toward  maintaining  a  national  income 
from  other  sources  that  will  meet  the  carry- 
ing charges  and  the  gradual  reduction  of  this 
indebtedness.  We  are  all  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  income-tax  collections  and  be- 
coming tax  conscious.    Many  of  us  know. 
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from  this  new  cizperienoe,  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  national  expenditure  and 
debt. 

This  problem  ot  restcning  national  pros- 
perity and  employment  is  not  so  difficult  as 
It  may  aeem  if  one  will  not  be  confused  by 
the  conflicting  Ideas  of  minority  groups  and 
special  interests  but  will  seek  the  basic  fac- 
tora  which  control  and  regulate  our  stand- 
ards of  living  and  of  employment. 

Basically,  all  employment  rests  upon  the 
serving  of  the  individual  human  needs  of 
our  people.  Fifty  years  ago.  before  the  great 
advances  in  mechanized  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction, our  wants  were  comparatively  sim- 
ple and  very  few  in  number.  Barter  was  used 
to  a  large  extent  for  the  exchange  of  good* 
and  services.  Farmers  traded  their  producU 
at  the  stores  for  their  necessities.  I  can  re- 
member the  store  books  issued  by  the  old 
lumber  companies  to  their  workmen.  Little 
money  or  bank  credit  was  in  use  or  In  circu- 
lation. 

With  the  development  of  inventions  and 
mechanized  production  and  the  great  special- 
ization of  employment  which  ensued,  It  was 
necessary  to  have  an  ever-increasing  volume 
at  money  or  meditun  of  exchange  to  handle 
the  increased  voltune  and  velocity  of  trade, 
so  that  unemployment  would  not  enaue  from 
an  inability  to  diatribute  the  products  of 
manufacture.  To  finance  the  distribution  of 
these  products,  the  American  unit  banking 
ayatem  was  developed.  Soon  every  small 
town  had  its  bank  or  banks,  operated  by  men 
who  knew  the  character,  resources,  and 
abUity  of  lU  citiaena,  and  who  were  in  the 
best  position  to  Judge  the  abUity  for  repay- 
ment of  loans  requested. 

The  devolpment  of  the  American  banking 
system,  with  credit  available  to  the  grass 
roots  of  the  country,  was  as  big  a  factor  in  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  all  of  their  mechanical  and  In- 
ventive ability  for  without  this  trade-financ- 
ing system  the  products  of  industry  could  not 
have  been  distributed  and  we  would  have  en- 
countered earlier  the  situation  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  1930's — over-production  in  every 
line  and  under -consumption  amounting  al- 
most to  privation  among  a  large  percentage 
of  our  people. 

WALL  VraSR'  MtTST  NOT  RX7N  COtTNTBT  BANKINO 


A  weakness  of  the  banking  system  was  that, 
through  the  correspondent  banking  method, 
It  took  its  advice  as  to  credit  policies  from  a 
few  large  banks  in  New  York.  These  banks 
were  always  closely  Identified  with  the  stock 
market,  and  dvuring  the  boom  period  of  the 
igao's  many  of  the  ofllcials  of  these  banks 
found  "that  the  easiest  way  to  make  money 
was  by  gambling  on  the  stock  exchange.  Af- 
ter the  stock-market  crash  In  1929  the  mar- 
ket manipulators  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  dttring  the  year  1B30  to  nm  the 
market  up,  or  "bull"  It,  but  faUed  because 
the  public,  after  their  acare  in  1929,  could 
not  be  again  interested  in  speculating  in 
stocks. 

Almost  Immediately  after  the  first  of  the 
year  in  1931  a  decision  seems  to  have  been 
reached  by  those  manipulators  to  "bear"  the 
mattet.  or  run  it  down  by  short  seUing,  a 
method  whereby  the  abort  seller  profiU  from 
every  drop  in  price  of  listed  stocks,  and  ap- 
parently to  use  the  linking  sirstem  of  the 
country  to  aid  this  movement. 

Word  was  sent  out  to  every  l>anker  in  the 
country,  throtigh  his  correspondent  banks  in 
the  larger  cities,  to  get  himself  liquid.  That 
meant  calling  in  his  loans.  This  was 
promptly  acted  upon,  and  borrowers  in  all 
of  the  banks  In  the  country  began  to  feel 
the  pressure  to  pay  up  the  money  they  had 
borrowed.  This  forced  the  sale  of  stocks 
and  bonds  which  had  been  put  up  as  col- 
lateral for  loans,  and  these  were  dumped  on 
the   stock   and   bond   market,  totting   the 


market  down  and  paying  off  big  profits  to  the 
manipulator*,  who  were  short-selling. 

The  reetilt,  as  we  weU  know,  was  a  strong 
deflationary  movement  throxighout  the 
country  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  all 
the  banks  and  the  bank  moratorltmi  in  1933. 

PLKADSD  POR  CLOSINQ  STOCK  KARXKT  ZX  'SS 

In  1932  I  started  a  campaign,  which  was 
publicized  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  at- 
tempting to  doee  the  stock  market  in  order 
to  stop  the  deflationary  spiral  and  the  with- 
drawal of  outstanding  working  bank  credit. 
This  effort  was  forcibly  commented  on  by 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  edltoriaUy  in  June 
1932  under  the  heading  "Close  tbe  stock 
market." 

Outstanding  bank  credit  to  individual* 
and  small  businesses  shrank  from  about  $40,- 
000,000.000  in  the  1920's  to  $20,000,000,000 
during  the  depression  1930's  indicating  the 
withdrawal  of  approximately  $20,000,000,000 
from  clFculating  credit  which  had  been 
financing  employment. 

The  banking  system  as  it  Is  now  consti- 
tuted win  never  again,  under  lU  present  re- 
strictions, place  this  credit  In  circulation. 
A  new  system  must  be  devised,  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  existing  banking  system  or 
as  an  entirely  separate  Institution,  where 
people  win  Invest  their  money  to  earn  Inter- 
est— money  whch  cannot  be  withdrawn  on 
demand  and  which  can  be  loaned  out  safely 
to  persons  and  small  corporations,  who  have 
been  suffering  so  acutely  for  lack  of  sources 
of  credit  since  the  bank  failure.  The  re- 
placement of  this  private  capital  in  loans  Is 
the  only  method  of  curing  chronic  tinem- 
plo3rment  In  this  country. 

Since  this  has  loomed  a*  one  of  the  great- 
est problems  in  our  history,  I  sm  stressing 
this  issue,  end  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time,  study,  and  Investigation  determining 
the  causes  of  the  bank  failure  and,  con- 
versely, the  methods  by  which  this  credit 
can  be  reflated  and  this  working  money 
again  put  into  circulation.  The  failure  of 
the  banks  which  we  did  business  with  and 
knew  was  not  due  to  mismanagement  by 
the  bankers  but  to  cause*  entirely  beyond 
their  control. 

PABlf  LABOR  AND  MANACBICXNT  KtTST  WORK 
TOOSTHn 

Farmer,  labor,  and  management  have  all 
eooperated  in  a  flne  manner  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  war  effort.  Because  of  Fed- 
eral indebtedness  Federal  expenditures  must 
be  cut  to  the  bone  for  the  future,  and  all 
of  our  productive  classes  must  cooperate  to 
aolve  these  problems  of  the  peace  in  the  post- 
war period.  My  plea  is  for  farmer,  labor, 
and  management  to  study  these  post-war 
problems  together. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  through  the  ups 
and  downs  of  depressions  and  booms  in  this 
country  know  that  there  is  very  little  pros- 
perity for  any  one  class  when  any  of  the 
others  are  suffering.  When  times  are  good 
we  aU  prosper:  when  times  are  bad  we  all 
suffer. 

In  my  talk  on  March  4  In  Sturgeon  Bay  I 
stated  that  I  did  not  believe  in  granting  fa- 
vors to  any  special  group  but  that  I  was  in- 
terested in  working  with  the  organized  rep- 
resentatives of  every  group  of  our  popxila- 
tlon,  cooperating  in  a  Joint  effort  to  increase 
our  national  weU-being.  In  commenting  on 
the  problems  of  labor  I  stated  that  I  wanted 
to  approach  the  problem  on  a  constructive 
basis.  coc^>erating  with  the  organized  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  toward  the  end  that 
there  might  be  continued  Improvement  in 
real  wages  and  the  standards  of  living,  with- 
out the  losses  caused  by  labor  warfare,  often 
without  any  gain  In  real  wages  because  of 
the  increased  burden  put  on  the  coats  of 
production. 

Increases  in  Income  to  labor  which  do  not 
increase  the  costs  of  production  do  nothing 
to  upset  the  parity  oC  prices  between  farm 


and  manufactured  products.  Such  InercMMS, 
toy  Increasing  the  buying  power  of  labor, 
help  to  maintain  a  market  at  good  prices 
for  products  of  the  farm. 

Since  I  made  this  statement  I  have  dls- 
ctnsed  with  top-ranking  members  ot  labor 
organizations  more  speciflcally  what  I  had  in 
mind.     In  industry  there  has  been  a  healthy 
development     in     labor-management    rela- 
tions, bringing  them  closer  together  in  the 
study  of  their  common   problems.     I   now 
believe  it  Is  time  to  get  down  to  specific  way* 
and  means  of  Increasing  labor  income  with- 
out increasing,  and  probably  decreasing,  the 
costs  of  production.     Increasing  continually 
the  hourly  rates  of  labor  does  not  nece**arlly 
mean  any  increase  In  real  wages,  for  all  other 
costs  of  production  tend   to  Increase  pro-  ■ 
portlonately.    The   farmer  Is  alive   to   this 
problem  and  U  demanding  parity  for  prices 
of  farm  products  as  compared  to  prices  of 
manufactured  products  based  on  labor  costs. 
Since  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  farmer, 
labor,  and  all  other  productive  factors  in  our 
economy  get  together  on  a  program  to  work 
this  country  out  of  its  financial  and  unem- 
ployment difficulties  by  private  initiative,  we 
tnxut  find  a  common  platform  or  ground  on 
which  farmer,  labor,  and  management  can 
stand.    This.  I  believe,  can  be  brotight  about 
by  the  study  between  labor  and  management 
of  methods  of  incentive  j>ay,  by  which  savings 
in  the  costs  of  production,   which  may  be 
brought  about  by  increased  efllciency  of  man- 
agement and  increased  energy  and  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  workers,  may  be  divided 
between  labor  and  management  and  also  re- 
duce the  cost  of  their  product,  so  that,  whne 
labor  Income  may  be  increased,  the  cost  of 
the  product  will  not  be  increased  and  may 
be  substantially  decreased. 

I  have  recommended  to  my  labor  friends 
that  they  go  8erio\isly  into  the  question  of 
studying  incentive  pay  plans,  working  with 
the  employers  and  getting  Into  their  organi- 
sations in  increasing  numbers  men  who 
would  be  skilled  in  the  analysis  of  time  study 
labor  operations  In  the  varlotis  lines  of  in- 
dustry. I  have  found  considerable  interest 
and  a  hearty  response  to  these  suggestions 
by  top-ranking  labor  men  who  realise  that 
we  can  aooompllsh  much  more  working  to- 
gether for  the  general  good  of  the  American 
people.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  in  in- 
dustry, then  trtily  we  shall  have  done  •  good 
turn  for  the  farmer  and,  in  fact,  for  all 
classes  of  our  population,  for,  if  labor  Income 
la  Increased,  the  buying  power  of  labor  with 
which  to  purchase  the  products  of  the  farm 
has  thereby  increased  and  that  without  In- 
creasing the  cosU  of  what  the  farmer  has  to 
buy. 

Our  farmers  in  distress,  along  with  all  other 
classes,  l^ecause  of  the  losses  and  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  the  unnecessary  depression, 
could  not  be  expected  to  turn  down  the  relief 
paymenta  in  variovis  forms  doled  out  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  taxpayers'  funds. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  almost  all 
realized  that  the  policy  waa  imsound  and 
could  not  be  continued  because  of  the 
mounting  public  debt. 
rARSfaa  must  bz  pbekd  prom  covrrnkznt 

CONTBOLS 

One  of  the  most  healthful  signs  of  the 
present  times  is  to  see  ovu-  individualistic. 
Independent  farmer  back  en  his  feet  because 
of  vrar-stlmulated  markets,  voicing  his  em- 
phatic protest  against  the  policy  pf  subsidies. 
No  more  unsound  policy  than  subsidies  was 
ever  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  a  firm  stand 
against  Inflationary  rises  in  prices  and  in  sU 
costs. 

In  talking  with  representatives  of  farm 
organizations  and  with  individual  farmers, 
who  are  giving  more  thought  to  reestab- 
Itahing  their  Indtistry  oa  the  sound  basis 
of  prlvste  Initiative,  I  And  that  their  senti- 
ment seems  unanimous  in  favor  ot  being 
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rellcred  of  Oovemment  controls.  Ttaey.  more 
than  any  other  cIam.  understand  that  the 
dd  law  of  supply  and  demand  ts  one  that 
••■not  be  repealed.  Only  under  emergency 
lltlons,  when  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand la  upaet  because  of  artificial  scarcities 
due  to  wars,  panics,  or  other  abnormal  con- 
dlUons  In  cur  economy,  should  the  Govern- 
ment undertake  to  fix  floors  or  ceilings  under 
or  over  prices. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we  talk  of  a 
ftee  system  of  American  enterprise,  we  know 
that  that  does  not  mean  regimentation  or 
other  artlflelal  controls  continued  after  the 
period  of  emergency  Is  over.  The  farmers 
believe  In  the  self-government  of  their  in- 
dustry thrOTigh  their  associations,  coopera- 
tlT«,  and  other  farm  organizations.  They 
realise  that,  to  have  a  good  market  for  their 
producta.  there  must  k>e  something  approach- 
ing normal  employment  of  labor,  for  these 
are  the  people  who  buy  the  producu  of  the 
farm. 

There  U  no  fear  In  my  mind  but  that  tb« 
Intelligent  farm  element  in  our  population 
wUl  go  along  with  sound  economic  programs 
bSMd  on  the  knowledf*  of  practical  expert- 
«IM«.  Under  anything  appraoohlDff  normal 
•BlUiltlOlM  the  farmer  Is  the  tWiWi  •uoipl* 
•r  what  we  mean  by  "independent  free  en* 
terprlse"  Me  works  entirsiy  on  an  Incen- 
tive basis,  Me  Is  lnd«ptMtail  In  his  method 
of  life  atui  the  own>frtilf  d  his  land,  lie 
tBli#s  the  riski  of  weatlMr,  ofop  failures,  And 
SiMUMilnf  markeu  be«ause  be  bell^vet 
•iMir*  alt  in  this  sytiero  of  free  tnMrpriM, 
wtoKti  would  bt  kM  If  rtfiM«M*ilMi  tMd 
rvgiiution  «cr«  lo  mm%nt  bH  §»lMUm. 

TIM  Imrnm  U  viuily  Intereeted  alto  In  the 
ilVllapminl  of  foreign  markets  for  his  sur« 
plMti,  particularly  for  the  dslry  prolueu  of 
oar  •tat*  of  Wisconsin.  H*  t«  yttally  con. 
.  too.  with  the  deftiopHMnt  of  eco- 
il  methods  of  transportation  in  all 
-wster.  rail,  and  truck— so  that  he  can 
fM  bla  producu  to  market  without  unfair 
iwtialtlai  and  coats. 

There  are  oaany  other  major  questions  of 
▼ttal  Interest  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  Great  Lakes  area.  One  of  them  Is  the 
long-propoeed  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  At  a 
meeting  on  this  matter  In  Chicago  between 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Great  Lakes  Harbors  Association,  and  ship- 
ping and^shlpbulldlng  interests  on  the  Great 
Lakes  I  spoke  aa  a  representative  of  the 
ahipbuUdlnf  latareats  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  made  the  following  statement  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway: 

-In  analysing  the  possibilities  but  also  the 
dUBcultles  and  handicaps  attendant  to  con- 
fining Great  Lakes  foreign-ship  operation  to 
^mmiM  within  the  St.  Lawrence  or  New  York 
tNUfa-canal  limitations,  we  cannot  help  but 
have  our  Imaginations  drawn  to  the  pros* 
pect  of  what  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
deep  waterway  ml^t  mean  to  a  SUte  like 
Wisconsin. 
"It  foas  without  dispute  to  say  that  it 
remove  the  only  handicap  to  Great 
8hl]>yard  construction  of  ships  of  any 
and  typo,  and  as  a  shipbuilder  I  am 
naturally  latareatod  in  this,  if  we  had  had 
the  St.  Lawrence  open,  we  woxild  have  had 
hundreds  of  ships  to  build,  the  same  as  the 
coast  yards,  and  wo\ild  have  given  Henry 
KaiMr  and  other  great  builders  a  run  for 
tbair  moBi&f.  Opening  the  St.  Lawrence  later 
will  insure  more  shipyard  employment  for 
the  future  bn  the  Lakes. 

"However.  I  believe  that,  because  of  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  war,  many 
new  factors  have  been  brought  Into  play  to 
make  the  St.  Lawrence  development  a  vital 
heco»lty  to  the  Great  Lakes  area  In  a  much 

•TBio  tanUlc  pvogram  that  the  United 
States  has  been  carrying  on  In  the  war  ef- 
fort, not  only  in  supplying  lu  own  forces 


but.  through  lend-lease  acting  as  the  arsenal 
of  the  United  Nationi  la  going  to  leave  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  ln(  ustries  and  resources 
of  this  country. 

"We  are  using  our  ba  ilc  raw  materials  at  a 
tremendous  pace;  our  b  wt  grade  iron  ore  and 
other  ores  and  our  oil  supply  have  moved 
many  years  nearer  depl  etlon  because  of  this 
graately  accelerated  co  isumptlon.  Our  fu- 
ture national  policy,  for  many  reasons,  should 
be  the  greatly  increase*  I  importation  of  raw 
materials  from  foreign  1  inds  and  the  conser- 
vation of  our  own  reso  irces  to  spread  their 
life  over  a  longer  spai  i.  National  security 
demands  that  sufficient  reserves  of  ores  and 
oils  be  assiired  to  future  generations  to  main- 
tain a  war  effort  If  fore  gn  supplies  are  shut 
off  by  hostile  powers,  as  was  the  case  In  this 
war  In  rubber  and  tin. 

"Secondly,  foreign  mi  irketa  can  be  greatly 
stimulated  for  our  ma  nufactured  products 
If  we  will  take  essentia  raw  mateO^ls  from 
the  foreign  lands  whlcl!  buy  our  products. 

"Thirdly,  to  operate  o\  r  new  merchant  fleet. 
freight  must  be  provld(  d,  and  this  must  be 
largely  In  cargoes  to  dnd  from  our  ports. 
We  have  developed  a  fl:  te  force  of  merchant 
sailors,  and  their  cm  tlnued  employment 
should  be  a  major  con<ern. 

"The  Great  Lakes  «hi  >ping  Interests  have, 
M  a  rule,  been  oppoeed  n  the  openlni  of  the 
Bt.  Lawrence  deep  watewsy.  Urf«l]MMottiM 
of  Its  bringing  foreign  ehlpe  Into  competi- 
tion with  Great  Lakei  Am«rl««n  shloplni. 
and  I  have  slways  pari  y  sympathlMd  with 
this  attitude.  Muwevei,  Great  Ukee  ship- 
ping U  largely  owiMtf  t  r  Iroft  mmI  ateel  and 
coal  Interests,  whoM  a  ajor  Intcntt  should 
be  and  Is  the  matntena  ice  of  the  leadership 
of  the  Great  Lakas  area  In  the  production  of 
steel  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  dlvertl- 
fled  Industry  which  hsi  grown  up  here  be- 
cause of  atael  productio  i. 

"We  have  seen  many  f  >recasts  of  the  length 
of  life  of  the  Mlnneeota  and  Michigan  high- 
grade  ore  supplies.  It  ts  beyond  argument 
to  state  that  war  cons  imptlon  has  rapidly 
hastened  their  depletlca.  It  Is  against  all 
Intereets  of  national  s<curtty  to  allow  this 
program  to  continue  wi  hout  taking  all  rea- 
sonable steps  to  supple  nent  our  raw-mate- 
rial supplies  on  the  Lai  es  with  foreign  im- 
ports. 

"There  is  only  one  wa  '  In  which  the  Lakes 
can  Import  many  war  n  aterials  without  be- 
ing put  to  a  serious  :  relght  disadvantage 
over  seacoast  centers,  ind  that  is  by  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lav  rence  to  deep-draft 
shipping.  It  is  the  resp  >n8lbility  of  Industry 
In  the  Great  Lakes  arei  to  safeguard  their 
future  by  long-range  planning  in  this  regard. 
"The  use  of  the  ships  )f  the  new  American 
fleet  for  this  traffic  woi  ild  provide  employ- 
ment for  many  men  ani  I  keep  the  supply  of 
essential  materials,  ever  from  foreign  lands, 
strictly  under  American  control." 

I  have  attempted  to  ouch  upon  some  of 
the  factors  which  I  belle  n  have  to  be  vmder- 
stood  to  better  understa  nd  the  f unctlonlngs 
of  o»ir  free  system  of  en  erprise  and  the  cor- 
rective measures  which  must  be  taken  to 
save  this  system.  The  i  ystem  can  be  saved 
only  by  holding  up  national  Income  to  a 
high  level  after  the  war  by  private  business 
so  that  our  whole  struct  jre  will  not  coUapse 
because  of  the  overlying  Federal  debt  burden 
and  the  loss  of  national  ncome  which  would 
result  from  a  return  to  depression  levels  of 
unemployment.  The  sa  ing  of  our  free  sys- 
tem can  be  accompllshei  I  only  by  fuU  coop- 
eration of  all  the  produ  rtlve  factors  In  our 
economy. 

To  these  ends  we  mujt  all  work  together. 
For  these  ends  we  must  elect  men  to  Wash- 
ington with  experience  ind  understanding. 
There  Is  no  excuse  why  hese  things  cannot 
be  done.  All  that  Is  nee  led  Is  proper  repre- 
sentation In  Oovemment  clrclea. 


And  Now  Finland 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIHNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  the  Republic  of  Finland  will 
shortly  be  but  a  glorious  memory.  These 
two  gentlemen  have  given  the  Russians  a 
free  hand  to  Invade  Finland  and  wage  a 
war  of  extermination,  which  is  as  savage 
and  barbaric  as  It  is  unjustifiable.  The 
Finns  are  now  made  to  travel  a  bloody 
trail  blazed  by  countless  thousands  of 
Poles,  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  Estonians, 
as  well  as  Russians.  Those  who  are  not 
killed  will  be  deported  to  the  wastes  of 
Siberia  where  they  will  either  be  exter- 
minated or  aislmllated. 

Today  Finland  Is  without  powerful 
friends,  but  It  was  not  ever  thus.  It  Is 
not  so  long  ago  that  the  offlelals  of  this 
adminUtratlon  pointed  to>  Finland  and 
the  Finns  as  a  shining  example  of  honor, 
honesty,  and  rectitude.  Of  all  the  na- 
tions who  owed  us  money,  she  was  prac- 
tically the  only  one  who  did  not  repudiate 
her  obligations  to  this  country,  Finland 
met  her  obligations  promptly,  proudly, 
and  gladly.  Mr,  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 
ministration may  hold  Finland  up  to 
scorn,  but  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  longer  memories  than  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Hull  feel  humiliated  over  the 
shabby  treatment  that  this  administra- 
tion has  accorded  the  Finnish  people. 

It  is  not  pleasant  for  red-blooded 
Americans  to  reflect  upon  some  of  the 
foreign  policies  of  this  administration. 
It  is  not  50  long  ago  that  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  met  and  formulated  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  its  "four  freedoms." 
Evidently  this  was  not  to  be  a  world-wide 
charter  as  it  placed  no  restrictions  or 
obligations  upon  the  United  Nations. 
Under  it  Russia  continued  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  the  countries  that  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  border  on  the  Baltic  Sea, 
while  England  will  be  free  to  continue 
her  exploitations  in  India  and  other  op- 
pressed countries. 

It  is  humiliating  to  Americans  to  know 
that  Roosevelt  and  Hull  have  been  most 
bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  Finland 
for  her  refusal  to  commit  national  sui- 
cide by  attempting  to  expel  the  Germans, 
who  occupy  the  country  in  force.  Just 
why  we  should  expect  greater  sacrifices 
from  Finland  than  from  Russia  is  hard 
to  say.  Russia  has  not  declared  war  on 
Japan,  who  is  by  all  odds  our  most  deadly 
and  dangerous  enemy.  Then  why  should 
we  insist  on  Finland  declaring  war 
against  Germany?  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
were  not  always  bitter  enemies  of  Pin- 
land.  We  recall  \^hat  Mr.  Roosevelt  said 
when  the  Russians  staged  an  unprovoked 
invasion  of  Finland.  With  righteous  in- 
dignation he  then  said: 

The  news  of  the  Soviet  naval  and  mUltary 
bombarding  within  Finnish  territory  has  come 
as  a  profound  shock  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States. 
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Despite  efforts  made  to  solve  the  dispute 
by  peaceful  methods,  to  which  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  offered,  one  power  has 
chosen  to  resort  to  force  of  arms.  •  •  • 
The  people  and  Government  of  Finland  have 
a  long,  honorable,  and  wholly  peaceful  record 
which  has  won  for  them  the  respect  and 
warm  regard  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  etatesl 

It  would  be  ironic  and  tragic  if  those 
memorable  words  were  to  become  Fin- 
land's epitaph. 


Program  for  Farm  Stability 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  Till  H0U81  OP  REPR181NTATIV18 

Saturday,  June  17, 1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  an  article  from  the  June 
iMue  of  the  Country  Gentleman  entitled 
•^Program  for  Farm  Stability."  The  ar- 
ticle was  written  by  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr,  How). 
Also  included  in  this  extension  U  an  edi- 
torial from  the  same  paper  on  this  ex- 
cellent article,  Mr.  Hon  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  Member  on  the  Important 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  has  spent 
many  years  studying  our  farm  problem, 
and  agriculture  has  already  received 
many  benefits  through  legislation  that 
he  has  sponsored  and  favored.  His  in- 
fluence for  agriculture  on  a  Nation-wide 
scope  will  continue  to  increase  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  articles  follow: 
A  SECtnu:  and  PROSPHious.ArTra-WAi  Amebica 
Next  in  Importance  to  winning  the  war  U 
the  necessity  for  making  this  a  fully  pro- 
ductive and  prosperous  country  after  the  war. 
Some  of  the  decisions  as  to  this  issue  must 
be  made  this  year.  For  that  reason  we  wish 
that  the  article.  Program  for  Farm  SUbUity. 
by  Representative  Cliffo«d  R.  Hops,  In  this 
Issue  of  Country  Gentleman  might  be  read  by 
more  than  farm  people.  It  concerns  every 
Interest  In  the  Nation  as  much  as  it  does 
agriculture. 

One  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  policies 
presented  by  Mr.  Hopi,  may  feel  that  they 
go  too  far  or  not  far  enough,  or  may  prefer 
other  methods.  But  he  has  set  out  one 
basic  fact  that  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  country.  This  fact  is  the 
unity  of  our  economic  system.  Neither  in- 
dustry, labor,  nor  agriculture  can  prosper 
alone.  We  are  "every  one  members  one  of 
another"  in  a  literal  sense.  If  we  are  to  go 
ahead  toward  a  higher  national  level  of  living 
after  the  war,  we  must  go  together. 

The  memory  of  what  happened  after  the 
other  war  should  haunt  every  conference 
table.  The  failure  then  to  count  in  the  40 
percent  of  our  people  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture finally  almost  wrecked  our  economy. 
If  we  have  learned  from  experience,  we  should 
be  able  to  avoid  such  a  disaster  after  this  war. 
One  practical  principle  determines  whether 
we  have  a  prosperity  in  this  country  that  can 
be  mainUined.  It  is  the  simple  principle 
that  those  who  comprise  our  major  groups 
must  receive  enough  for  their  products  and 
their  labor  that  they  are  able  to  buy  the 
products  of  the  others  on  something  like 
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even  terms.  When  that  condition  prevails 
we  have  an  active  demand  for  goods  and 
lood  and  work.  It  Is  the  essential  for  that 
era  of  plenty  that  everybody  Is  anxious  to 
have  after  the  war. 

Farmers  have  always  been  willing  and  able 
to  produce  their  share  of  such  an  abundance. 
But,  because  of  their  unorganized  state  and 
the  long-time  risks  they  must  assume,  they 
require  a  program  that  will  reasonably  safe- 
guard them  m  doing  so.  This  Is  necessary 
not  merely  for  the  good  of  agriculture.  As 
Representative  Han  points  out,  •'The  future 
well-being  of  the  Nation  Itoelf  demands  it." 

We  hope  that  the  principle  of  economic 
unity,  presented  here  by  one  of  Its  leading 
members,  Is  fully  recognlaed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  when  It  meets  In  convention  at 
Chicago.  We  hope  that  the  Democratic 
Party  does  the  same  thing.  Whichever  wins 
will  then  have  a  common  support  In  estab- 
lishing the  basis  for  a  secure  »nd  prosperotis 
after-war  America. 


Psoosam  roR  Farm  STABn.rrT 
(By  CurrosD  R.  Hon,  Representatiyt  from 
the  Filth  Kansas  District) 
The  United  SUtes  must  hsvt  In  the  post- 
war period  an  effective  program  for  main- 
taining s  sound  and  proeperous  agrioulture. 
The  futurs  wtU-betni  of  the  Nation  tteetf 
demands  It.  Trsglo  eoonomi«  expsrlsnoes 
wtilsh  followsd  ths  First  World  War  hafs 
proved  this.  After  espandlng  lu  produotlon 
sharply  to  meet  ths  nesds  of  that  eonillet, 
sgrtouJture  was  given  little  aid  in  eonvertlng 
to  post-wsr  oondltlons,  The  result  was  a 
serious  agricultural  deflation  that  created 
perhaps  the  most  destructive  farm  depres- 
sion In  tbe  country's  blstory. 

But  that  depression  did  not  stop  with  the 
Nation's  farms.  It  spread  to  urban  areas  to 
destroy  Jobs,  to  close  factories  and  to  pro- 
duce bread  lines  and  relief  rolls.  In  forming 
lU  policies  during  the  twenties,  the  country 
had  overlooked  the  economic  fact  that  It 
could  not  maintain  pro8i>erlty  while  Its  basic 
Industry,  agriculture,  was  not  prosperous. 

So,  In  drawing  Its  plans  for  the  new  post- 
war period,  the  Nation  must  make  sure  that 
the  same  mistake  Is  not  made  again.  The 
cornerstone  of  future  economic  policies  must 
be  a  program  designed  to  assvire  agriculture's 
well-being. 

This  being  the  case,  what  then  should  be 
the  nature,  character,  and  elements  of  an 
effective  farm  program? 

It  should,  first  of  all,  help  agrlcultvu-e  meet 
Its  major  responsibility— that  of  supplying 
the  Nation  with  the  food  and  fiber  materials 
needed  to  provide  all  its  citizens  amply.  Too, 
it  should  help  agriculture  supply  a  world 
market  that  has  never  had  enough. 

But.  In  meeting  that  responsibility,  the 
farmer,  In  turn,  should  be  assured  of  equlU- 
ble  prices  and  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income.  A  fair  share,  in  simple  words,  Is  the 
same  reward  for  the  farmer's  labors  which 
society  gives  to  those  who  perform  services  of 
like  Importance  and  requiring  equal  ability, 
training  and  skill  In  other  Industries  and 
endeavors.  Such  a  reward  Is  not  only  eco- 
nomic Justice  to  the  farmer  but  an  essential 
ingredient  of  national  prosperity.  Industry, 
business,  and  labor  cannot  be  prosperous  if 
those  dependent  upon  agriculture  have  not 
the  Income  with  which  to  buy  producte  pro- 
duced by  urban  society. 

Whether  agriculture  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  produce  abundantly  at  fair 
prices  wiU  depend  as  much  upon  future  poli- 
cies and  programs  affecting  Indtistry  and 
labor  as  upon  anything  which  can  be  done 
directly  for  agriculture.  The  war  period  has 
furnished  further  proof  of  what  economists 
have  contended  for  a  long  time— that  farm 
prices  and  Industrial  pay  roUs  In  this  coun- 
try go  up  and  down  together.  Even  under 
wartime  rationing,  the  per  capita  consump- 


tion of  food  In  this  country  has  Increased 
because  consumers  now  have  money  with 
which  to  buy.  As  long  as  we  hsve  full  em- 
ployment at  good  wages  In  Industry,  farm 
prices  WiU  be  good.  Good  farm  prices,  by 
maintaining  the  buying  power  of  agricul- 
ture. Increase  the  demand  for  Industrial 
products  and  thus  contribute  to  employment. 
The  two  go  hand  in  band. 

Only  through  Joint  abundant  output  In 
both  agriculture  and  Industry  can  the  Na- 
tion's living  standards  be  raised. 

Farmers  do  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the  psy- 
chology of  abundant  production. 

Such  programs  as  we  have  had  to  restrict 
or  control  agricultural  production  have  met 
with  Instinctive  resistance  from  farmers,  and 
have  been  accepted  only  as  a  temporary  way 
out  of  an  otherwise  Insoluble  economic 
dilBculty. 

Yet,  alone  of  all  producers,  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price  of  his  product. 
At  best,  these  prices  are  fUed  by  the  Uw  of 
supply  and  demand;  at  worst,  they  are  flxsd 
by   buyers   who   are   organised   to   buy   ss 
cheaply  as  they  can.    Likewise,  the  price  of 
nearly  everything  the  farmer  buys  is  fixed  by 
others.    TtM  transporstlon  charges  he  pays 
in  sendtni  his  products  to  market  are  fixed. 
The  manfactured  products  which  he  uses  for 
production  and  living  sro  made  by  workers 
organised  Into  unions  wblch  fix  the  price  of 
labor,    Tbs  tndustrli.1  pisnu  making  tbsss 
products  bass  thslr  prlcss  on  tbs  sect  of 
production,  plus  s  profit, 

rurtbsrmore,  thsss  hsodlcsps  art.  to  a  Isrgs 
•xtsnt,  tbs  result  of  govsmmentsl  action. 
They  art  possible  bscsuss  of  isgisistlon  oov- 
srlng  tariffs,  transportation,  snd  utility 
rstss:  wsge-and'hour  laws  and  the  legalised 
use  of  tbr  corporate  structure. 

So.  In  formulating  an  effective  post-war 
program  for  agriculture,  we  will  have  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  general  trend  of  our 
economic  policies.  Among  other  things,  we 
must  coiMlder  whether  we  are  going  to  have 
abundant  production  In  indxutry;  what  our 
labor  policy  wlU  be;  the  relations  between 
Oovemment  and  business;  and  our  general 
policy  on  foreign  trade. 

Fortunately  It  looks  as  if  we  would  have 
some  time  In  which  to  find  the  answers  to 
some  of  these  questions.  For  a  year  or  two 
following  the  war  we  can  reasonably  expect 
that  domestic  and  foreign  markeU  wlU  ab- 
sorb all  we  can  produce — at  good  prices.  In 
the  event  that  this  should  not  develop,  farm- 
ers would  still  be  protected  by  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  providing  price  supports 
for  2  years  foUowlng  the  war. 

We  are  fortunate,  also.  In  having  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  political  and  economic  discus- 
sions of  agricultural  problems  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  other  war.  and  the 
programs  which  have  been  in  effect  since 
■  1929.  Between  1929  and  1939  we  tried  Just 
about  everything. 

Irrespective  of  the  value  of  any  particular 
program.  It  Is  obvious,  I  think,  that  we  can- 
not project  Into  the  future  permanent  pro- 
grams based  almost  entirely  on  Government 
payments,  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  Indi- 
viduals. Regardless  of  temporary  results  and 
benefits,  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  creation  of  many  agencies  with 
their  thousands  of  employees  failed  In  the 
broad  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  more  equi- 
table relationship  between  farm  prices  and 
other  prices. 

Cold  figures  tell  their  own  story  as  to 
whether  the  present  administration's  pro- 
grams brought  farmers  fair  returns.  In  no 
year  before  the  war  launched  its  demands 
did  these  returns  achieve  partty.  They  got 
up  as  high  as  90  percent  in  1937.  due  partly 
to  drought  and  other  factors  ouUlde  the  pro- 
grams themselves.  In  August  1939  farm 
prices  stood  at  74  percent  of  parity,  which 
was  the  average  for  the  year. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  past  programs 
have  had  no  value.    We  have  learned  from 
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Before  dlBcuaaiiif  apeclfle  propoeaia.  It 
b«  a  good  Ktoa  to  oatUna  Just  what 
ba  sousht  iB  a  conptvlmiatw  post* 
war  farm  profram.  To  mj  way  of  thinking, 
raeh  a  prograin  riK>uld  have  the  following 
objectives :  1.  To  promote  and  encourage  the 
famllj'type  farm.  3.  To  prorlde  for  the  oon- 
■erratlou  of  sou  ferttlttj.  3.  To  aarart  ample 
credit  at  reaaonaUe  rates.  4.  To  strlTe  for 
•a  aeooonf  of  abundance  through  expan- 
ttttk  at  market*  at  bone  and  abroad.  S.  To 
Wtik  toward  tmprevementa  in  marketing  and 
distribution.  0.  lb  make  posslbis  to  the 
farmer  an  income  equal  to  that  given  others 
for  a  comparable  contribution  to  eoelatir.  T. 
TX»  pfMtrri  as  far  as  posMbl*  the  farmer's 
ladtpMMMMa.  1.  To  Bforlds  aimpls  admin - 
istrattve  machinery  with  a  mlnlaiiaB  «C  bu- 
reauoraey  and  rad  Upe.  t.  To  loeallM  een- 
M«l  aad  ■uptrytilon  where  possible,  with  sm- 
pfcMH  w  eeoptratlon  among  (armera  tbtm- 
wlvas. 

TiM  fundamental  prtndpls  In  formulating 
•B7  agricultural  program  is  that  the  basle 
oauas  of  farm  troubls  has  been  price  du- 
partty.  There  U  no  substitute  for  fair  prices 
in  tlia  markst  place  as  a  solution  for  agrtcul> 
ttiral  problems.  The  need  for  fair  prices 
prompted  the  demands  for  farm  legislation 
dwiag  the  twenties  and  the  thirties  The 
failure  of  the  Rooaevclt  administration  to 
maintain  prlcea  higher  than  74  percent  of 
parity  afUr  6  years  of  effort  was  largely  be- 
cauae  it  did  not  go  straight  down  the  road 
in  the  direction  of  fair  prices.  Instead  It  went 
off  on  a  lot  of  byroads  of  social  and  economic 
reform. 

Some  of  these  social  programs  were  no 
doubt  desirable,  but,  given  fair  prices  and 
stability  of  Income,  agrlciilture  Itself  win 
solve  many  of  the  economic  and  social  IHs 
which  Government  sgencies  have  trlsd  un- 
sxjcceasfully  to  cxire  by  means  of  subsidies, 
regulations,  and  plana  for  remaking  farming. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  use  its  powers  to  assure  farmers 
equiwble  prices  wUl  be  determined  largely 
by  pollclCB  Adopted  by  Industry  and  labor.  If 
theae  policies  promote  abundance,  the  Gov- 
cmment  will  need  to  do  little  In  the  field  of 
farm  prtcee.  But.  because  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  future  policies  of  Industry 
and  labor,  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  be  as- 
sured of  fair  prices,  that  machinery  be  set  up 
whereby  the  Inderal  Government  can  support 
and  sUbillse  fans  prices,  or  can  assist  farm- 
ers in  doing  so. 

PLAK  voa  raics  suproax 
▲  prlca-aupport  program  could  take  va- 
lious  forms.    It  might  consist  In  simply  hav< 
Ing  the  Oovemmant  take  oil  the  market  a 
anaaU  surpl\M  which  was  depresalng  prtcea. 
This  sxirplus  might  be  disposed  of  In  f<»«ign 
markets  or  by  making  aome  use  of  it  In  do- 
mesUc  Induatry.     It  could  be  held  untU  the 
market  was  ready  to  absorb  it  thmi^h  imv. 
mal  channels.     Or  It  might  ba  that,  through 
governmental   assistance   and   expansion   of 
markets  either  at  home  or  abroad,  we  could 
absorb   the   surplus.     In   some   cases   price- 
supporting  loans  would  be  the  beat  method. 
Juat  what  program  would  be  best  at  any 
particxilar  time,  or  on  any  partlciUar  eon- 
modity,  wotild  depend  upon  circumstances. 
It  Is  well  to  recognize  thst  any  prlee-«up- 
port  program  may  reach  a  stags  where  aome 
control  of  production  or  marketing  la  --qh 
sary.     The  Government  can   stabiliae   price 
but  It  cannot  guarantee  that  th«re  will  be 
a  market  at  the  stabiliaed  price  for  all  that 
may    be    produced.     If,    for    the   lack   of    a 
market,  surpluses  pile  up.  it  may  be  neocaaary 
asalaat  reaort  to  put  some  reauiction  on 
produetloo.    We  might  ss  weU  f«c«  the  quca- 
tkm  frankly  and  honeaUy. 

Th*  Hee  of  control  aaeMurea  in  caaea  of 
amergency  is  not  »  political  tastie.  Both 
polltlcai  paruea  have  advocated   their  use. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Government 
should  continue  and  greatly  expand  Ita  re- 
search programs,  both  along  the  line  of  de- 
veloping new  crops  and  new  uses  for  existing 
eropa. 

Finally  let  me  reiterate,  we  all  go  up  and 
down  together.  We  cannot  have  a  successful 
agricultural  program  if  factories  are  closed 
and  men  are  out  of  work.  We  cannot  have  a 
BUccessfuI  agricultural  program  if  our  policies 
toward  Industry  are  such  that  capital  will 
not  take  the  risk  of  expanalon. 

Also.  If  our  general  post-war  economic  poli- 
cy Is  along  the  lines  of  high  wage  rates,  high 
Industrial  tarlffa,  high  taaaa,  the  closed  shop, 
and  other  monopolistic  or  semlmonopollstio 
practices,  a  Oovernment-control  program 
may  be  needed  at  all  times.  On  the  othrr 
hand,  if  the  national  policy  Is  that  of  full 
production  and  planty,  then  abtmdant  and 
uncontrolled  production  can  well  b«  the  poli- 
cy of  agriculture. 

With  full  production  on  the  part  of  all,  the 
country  holds  limitless  possibilities.  We  can 
win  the  post-war  battle  against  depreeslon, 
want,  and  unemployment  only  by  such  • 
policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

or  couMuoo 
Df  THK  HOD8B  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  13,  1944 

ICr.  GILLBSPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  Is  a  document  almost 
wtthout  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  providing  substantial 
Federal  aid  for  the  readjustment  in  civil- 
Ian  life  of  returning  World  War  No.  2 
veterans.  It  represents  the  carefully 
considered  viewpoint  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  is  not  a  hastily  conceived 
document,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
result  of  more  than  3  monthr  of  hear- 
ings, debates,  and  conferences  which 
have  gone  into  the  shaping  of  its  mani- 
fold provisions.  It  embodies  in  concrete 
legislative  deUil.  so  far  as  possible,  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  make  adequate 
provisions  for  all  foreseeable  problems 
which  may  confront  the  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces  after  they  have  re- 
turned to  civilian  life,  which  was  dis- 
rupted completely  for  them  as  they  went 
to  our  Nation's  defense. 

At  no  time  In  the  history  of  other  wars, 
which  we  were  compelled  to  fight,  has 
the  Nation  planned  so  fully  and  fore- 
sightedly  and  in  advance  for  the  welfare 
of  the  veterans  who  put  their  lives  at 
•take  in  combat  for  their  country.  This 
time  we  are  not  waiting.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  word  could  be  flashed  to  our  men  on 
the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  the  world 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  unanimously  passed  the  Q.  I.  bill  of 
rights,  it  would  give  them  hope  and  en- 
couragement. 

When  our  boys  return  they  will  find 
that  the  provisions  of  this  act  provide 
hospitalization  when  needed,  assistance 
in  finding  a  Job.  resumption  of  Inter- 
rupted educaUon.  guaranteed  loans  to 
give  them  a  new  start  In  business,  buy- 
ing a  farm  or  building  a  home,  and  un- 
employment compensation  if  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  find  a  job.  But  the  G.  I.  bUl 
of  rights  Is  more  than  all  this;  it  is  the 
specific  pledge  of  the  Nation  to  its  fight- 
ing forces  that  their  country  not  only 
stands  back  of  them  now  but  is  ready  to 
come  to  their  aid  individually  and  as 
they  may  need  it. 

It  is  variously  estimated  by  exj)erts 
that  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  will  cost  somewhere  between  four 
billion  and  six  billion  dollars  for  a  period 
of  years  not  extending  beyond  7  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.     That,  of 
course,  is  a  staggering  sum   for  this 
Nation  to  undertake  to  pay.  but  that  Is 
on  the  human  side  of  the  war  ledger. 
Let  ui  iee  what  the  other  side  looks  like. 
Our  actual  expendlturei  for  the  war 
ellort  from  July  1940  through  April  1M4 
amount  to  1184.000 .000 .000.  as  reported 
officially  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  addition,   probatfle  expenditures  of 
116  000,000.000  through  May  and  June 
1944  Indicate  the  total  of  almost  $200.- 
000,000.000   that  the   war   has   cost   to 
date,  and  the  war  Is  not  yet  over.    Ex- 
perts say  the  total  cost  of  the  war  will 
probably  reach  the  staggering  figure  of 
$325  000,000,000,    and    we    In    Congress 
think  that  if  it  is  prudent  to  spend  that 
gigantic  sum  for  war,  then  It  is  prudent 
to  spend  four  to  six  billion  dollars  to 
take  care  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  fighting  the  war. 

By  comparison,  the  large  expenditures 
contemplated  under  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights  are  modest  when  we  think  ol 
the  total  war  cost,  because  the  expendi- 
tures I  have  just  stated  are  in  money, 
while  the  greatest  expenditure  and  waste 
of  all  Is  the  loss  of  young  human  Uves, 
health,  and  happiness. 

We  prepared  long  and  carefully  lor 
D-day.  the  invasion,  the  final  drive  on 
Hitlerism,  the  bombing  of  Japan,  and 
the  end  of  the  war.    Here,  in  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights,  is  planning  for  victory— 
the  end  of  the  war.    It  is  the  pledge  and 
the  machinery  to  put  the  pledge  Into 
operation.    It  is  not  a  mere  resolution. 
It  means  that  our  veterans  can  come  back 
home  to  more  than  cheers,  thanks,  and 
wild  acclaim,  but  will  have  the  feeling 
that  we  at  home  have  not  forgotten  what 
they  did.    They  will  come  home  with 
a  sense  of  security  and  the  right  to  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  In 
a  Nation  of  opportunity  and  private  en- 
terprise, where  ability  and  peronal  ef- 
fort will  allow  them  to  build  a  free  life 
to  their  own  liking.    May  God  bless  them 
and  bring  them  back  to  us  safe  and 
sound. 


the  action  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  War 
Food  Administration  in  proposing  ap- 
propriations to  pay  the  existing  salary 
levels  to  a  specific  group  of  essential  em- 
ployees whose  present  salaries,  because 
of  lack  of  funds  are  substantially  below 
the  standard  authorized  salary  classi- 
fication. 

These  appropriations  would  not  con- 
stitute favorable  discrimination  with  re- 
spect to  these  employees  as  compared 
with  the  entire  group  of  Pederal  em- 
ployees nor  bring  about  justifiable  de- 
mands for  general  increases  throughout 
the  civil  service. 

Instead  It  is  a  proposal  to  correct  an 
Inequity  of  long  standing  by  bringing 
the  salaries  of  this  group  up  to  the  same 
level  as  those  of  other  employees  per- 
forming work  of  comparable  responsi- 
bility as  required  by  the  Classification 
Act  of  July  3.  1930. 

A  vote  to  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Is  a  vote  to  do  justice  to  these 
employees  which  has  been  delayed  too 
long,  and  to  permit  the  heads  of  the 
department  to  classify  positions  in  the 
field  service  by  the  same  standards  as 
used  to  classify  the  departmental  service 
as  the  Classification  Act  directed  them 

to  do. 
I  support  the  motion  to  concur. 


Reclaifification  of  Federal  Velermariam 
and  Their  Lay  Assistants 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O^HARA 

OF  MINNISOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17. 1944 
Mr.  CHARA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect 
of  the  Senate  amendments  is  to  approve 


Reclassification  of  Federal  Veterinarians 
and  Their  Lay  Assistants 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.1944 
Mr  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
objection  so  far  raised  to  concurring  in 
the  Senate  amendments  is  that  Congress 
by  so  doing  will  become  obligated  later 
to  increase  the  salary  of  other  field  em- 
ployees similarly  situated. 

The  compensation  of  other  groups 
may  well  be  left  for  consideration  when 
the  facts  regarding  them  are  brought  to 
our  attention. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  all  employees 
should  receive  equal  treatment,  and  that 
was  the  judgment  of  Congress  In  the 
Pederal  Classification  Act  upon  which 
the  reclassification  of  the  doctors  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  their  lay  as- 
sistants in  the  field  is  predicated. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
have  a  request  supported  by  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
slon.  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  War  Food  Administration  for  enough 
funds  to  finance  the  reclassification 
which  has  been  worked  out  by  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  to  which  Congress 
delegated  the  authority  to  do  so. 

The  facts  presented  at  the  hearings 
show  conclusively  that  these  employees 
are  underpaid  as  compared  with  other 
employees  performing  duties  of  the  same 
class  involving  like  responsibility. 


The  average  salary  of  the  8,449  em- 
ployees Involved  in  this  reclassification 
including  overtime  under  the  War  Over- 
time Pay  Act  is  $2,573.  They  have  been 
reclassified  to  receive  on  the  average  $2.- 
862  as  against  the  average  of  $2,573  they 
now  receive. 

These  field  employees  perform  the  du- 
ties required  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  Congress  as  expressed  In  the  meat- 
Inspection  law.  the  animal  quarantine 
laws,  and  other  laws  passed  for  the  pre- 
vention, eradication,  and  control  of  the 
diteaaet  of  food  animals.  Their  duties 
are  exacting  and  require  constant  vig- 
ilance of  doctors  of  veterinary  medicine 
and  assistants  trained  by  them  and  oper- 
ating under  their  supervision  and  direc- 
tion. 

We  owe  It  to  the  armed  forces  rnd  the 
civilian  population  as  t,;11  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  inspection  of  meaU  and 
the  control  of  animal  diseases  is  main- 
tained at  the  highest  level  of  efficiency. 
Without  reclassification  the  entrance  sal- 
aries and  prospects  for  promotion  of 
these  employees  In  the  field  service  does 
not  offer  fair  compensation  for  services 
rendered,  and  therefore  are  not  Inviting 
to  young  men  who  must  replace  those 
who  must  eventually  retire  with  advanc- 
ing years  or  for  other  causes. 

Having  held  out  to  the  men  now  in 
the  service  the  promise  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  through  reclassification,  it  is 
unfair  to  them  now  that  this  work  has 
been  done  to  refuse  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  make  the  reclassificaUon 
effective. 

I  support  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 


There  Is  Only  One  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  12.  1944 
Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  light 
of  the  world's  bitter  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  German  Empire  in  modem 
times,  many  thoughtful  people  are 
seriously  considering  ways  and  means  oi 
dealing  with  the  German  people  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  confiict  that 
will  prevent  future  wars  and  provide  for 
peaceful  and  constructive  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  several  European 

nations.  ^        .  .^ 

One  of  the  best  qualified  Americans  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  Geman 
people  and  the  Germari  ideology  is  the 
eminent  lawyer  and  diplomat  James  W. 
Gerard,  the  former  ambassador  of  this 
country  to  Germany,  and  the  author  of 
a  number  of  Uluminating  books  on  the 
German  Government  and  the  German 

^^Sere  Is  submitted  herewith  an  article 
entitled  "There  Is  Only  One  Germany, 
by  Mr.  Gerard,  taken  from  the  May  Issue 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  World  War  No.  3: 
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■  otTLT  on 


Ocffwd,  tonottt  AmbMMtdor  to 

Tban  Mv  ttui  pMpI*  who  btUtf  In  th* 
myth  of  tb«  two  0«niumyt. 

Itatl 

Tuofi*  who  belltve  that  tb«r«  ur*  two  Oer- 
Humy  good  and  bad — tood  to  overlook  the 
fact  that,  hiatotlcaUy  epeaklog.  the  country 
la  aot  far  from  primitive.  We  think  of 
Oiuaii  mechanical  incenuity  and  German 
mtiBle  and  forget  that  aa  late  ae  1817.  when 
a  man  boxight  land  in  Pruaela  he  became  not 
only  Ite  owner  but  the  ownar  of  the  paraona 
at  land.  Aa  t>me  ta  meaaured 
ll  aol  Cw  nmoTed  from  iu  day*  of 


Iha  dMeaadABla  at  man  who  once  owned 
ibair  ova  white  countryman  aa  alavea  etlU 
rule  Oermany.  The  succeeding  yean  aeem 
to  do  little  to  temper  their  arrogance. 
Iha  Oerman  people  are  united  aa  never 
in  their  hlatory— united  for  crxielty 
lonqwaat.  with  a  whole  generation  edu« 
tn  tba  belief  that  the  Germane  are  the 
Birraavolk.  the  lorda  of  creation  who  are 
to  enalava  aU  other  natlona.  The 
people  thameelvee  are  a  hopeleaa 
problem  for  the  world.  Their  progreea  to- 
ward a  state  in  which  they  will  no  longer  be 
m  mmtmm  to  cinimtion  is  as  slow  as  evolu- 
ttoB  Itaalf.  They  must  be  constanUy 
watched  or  theyH  follow  new  leaders  Into 
another  war. 

After  the  last  war  thoee  who  believed  In 
the  two  Germanys  prevailed.  We  Irlsasd  the 
Oermana  and  gave  them  enormoiis  sums  of 
aMiney.  some  of  which  they  used  not  only 
to  build  all  sorts  of  public  Improvements  In 
Germany,  but  even  to  buy  Into  American 
eosnpaniea  and  make  us  a  debtor  nation  to 
Germany,  the  original  debts  for  money  re- 
ceived from  this  country  being,  of  eourse, 
repudiated. 

I'm  eertaln  that  this  Ume  the  Allies  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  stopping  their 
armlea  at  the  German  borders.  Germany 
ba  broken  up  into  a  series  of  Inde- 
Maa.  but  mere  separation  wont 
be  enough.  The  separation  miist  be  perma- 
nent. This  time  we  must  certainly  eradi- 
cate the  Prusalan  ruling  class,  and  continue 
the  eatermmatlon  well  on  down  the  line 
amoBf  the  Naala.  and  stop  kissing  the  re- 
matndar.  if  we  are  going  to  render  Germany 
too  Unpo<aat  to  start  another  war. 

I  hope,  alao,  that  tha  Allies  will  not  weaken 
and  listen  to  the  blandlahments  of  such  men 
aa  okl  Dr.  Sehacht.  who  la  certain  to  tell  the 
world  that  millions  of  decent  Germans  were 
and  led  Into  the  war  by  the  cruel 
Hitler  Is  a  much  more  Independent 
than  was  the  Kaiser,  but  Hitler  in  turn 
Is  now  dominated  by  the  General  Staff.  )uit 
aa  waa  tha  Kalasr,  and  the  Oanaral  Staff  U 
alwajW  mad*  up  of  Jxmkers  who  are  deaoend- 
aata  of  tha  Tsotocic  Knights.  The  Junkers 
are  tha  real  power  behind  HiUer.  The  beer- 
drtnklnc  old-school  German  is  Just  about  as 
bad  as  tha  moat  fanatical  yoimg  Nazi  because 
both  win  aacvly  follow  any  leader  who  ptom- 
rarld  domination.  They  hava  tha 
itkmal  trait  of  militarism.  The 
ara  aa  bad  as  the  men.  All  Germans 
to  be  ruled  from  the  top,  instead  of 
from  tha  bottom. 

The  foUowing  aentanoes  are  from  a  book 
that  I  wrote  In  1917.  whan  wa  had  Just  en- 
tered World  War  No.  1.  and  theaa  aentanoes 
apply  today  with  equal  force: 

'"llMia  must  be  no  German  peace.  The 
eM  I'Hlw.  ^*f^  In  cODtrol  of  Germany,  would 
aaak  only  a  favorahla  BBomant  to  renew  the 
war.  to  strive  agam  for  mastery  of  tha  world. 
This  la  the  Oennany  that  we  face  and  will 
face  after  the  war.  Our  great  problem  la  how 
to  otanfa  thi4  Prussian  militaristic  state 
Into  a  paaeeful  member  of  the  family  of 
nations." 
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Rcquirtmcati  for  a  Hcal^y  L«chl  Air- 
Uat  DtTelopi 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS 


or 
IN  THX  HOUS8  OF 


KMTATIVBS 


Saturday.  June  17,  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  follow;  ag  address  by 
William  A.  M.  Burden.  A  sistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  befo 
Airlines  Association,  Wasfiington,  D.  C, 
June  15,  1944: 


recon  mend 


post- 
ev  sry 


out 


In  hla  article  in  the  June 
which  I  am  going  to 
read.  If  you  have  not  already 
Burgess    closed    with    the 
graph: 

'*The    benefits   of   expanded 
service  to  the  entire  economy 
and  to  the  public  tn  Jobs, 
time,  can  be  of  tremendoxis 
ance  and  are  well  worth 
effort  on  the  part  of  the 
private  operators  and  capital 

This  goal  Is  a  challenging 
one — we  all  know  the  traiBc 
will  not  be  easy  to  get  cost 
convenience  of  service  up  to 
we  can  reach  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  thert 
lines  of  attack  on  the  probl<  m 

1.  We  must  reduce  the  cosi 
service. 

2.  We  must  increase  its 
passenger — which  means  higher 
speed  and  great  reliability. 

3.  We  must  establish  the 
sonable  Govenunent  financla 
be  available  for  local  services 

4.  We  must  then  conoentn^ 
velopment  of  local  airlines 
they  seem  likely  to  become 
in  a  reaaonable  period.     (Tbli  i 
that  experimental   operation) 
scale  should  not  be  carried 
lalng  areas.) 

Although   the   economic 
local   service   Is   the   provin(|» 
Aeronautics    Board,    the 
ground  facilities  required  is 
degree   the  responsibility  ol 
which  matter  is  of  such  vita 
American  aviation  as  a  whol< 
my  friends  and  colleagues  on 
not  feel  that  I  am  stepping 
role  in  speaking  of  it 
aa  I  am  going  to  start  by 
chairman. 

The    great    posaibUltlea   ol 
operation  rnd  the  teclxnical 
it  must  overcome  are  outllnec 
in  Dr.  Warner's  admirable 
nautical  Engineering  for 

You  will  remember  that 
the  two  greatest  technical 
are: 

1.  The  loea  of  time  and 
which  frequent  stops  Involve 

2.  The  tendency  of  unlt-o] 
rise  with  decreasing  size  of 

Taking  everything  into 
astlmatea  that  with  present 
der  present  methods  of 
26  to  36  percent  more  per 
a  service  which  stops  everj 
of  every  SOO.     He  further 
minute  saved  per  stop  on  a 
every  30  miles  Is  equivalent 
of  20  miles  per  hour  In  crulsii^ 
ent  alr-llne  schedules  are 


local   airline 
of  the  country, 
convenience,  and 
war  import- 
promotional 
and  of 


Got  emment 


one  and  a  real 

Is  there — but  It 

down  and  the 

Lhe  point  where 

are  four  main 

a: 

of  local  airline 

coi^venlence  to  the 
door-to-door 

tollcy  that  rea- 
asslstance  will 

the  early  de- 

In  areas  where 

self-supporting 

does  not  mean 

on   a  limited 

In  less  prom- 


thr<e 


issue  of  Flying, 

that  you 

done  so,  George 

dlowlng    para- 


^evelopment   of 

of   the   ClvU 

of    the 

a  considerable 

C.  A.   A.   and 

Importance  to 

that  I  am  sure 

the  Board  will 

of  my  normal 


pr  tvlslon 

t> 


:o<it 


tonlg:  It — particularly 
qupting  their  vice 

local   alr-llne 

>batacle8  which 

at  some  length 

Mper  In  Aero- 

1944. 

Stresses  that 

eobnomlc  hurdles 


1  icrease  of  cost 


Fel  ruary 
le 


leratlng  coet  to 
aircraft. 

Warner 
iqiilpment  un- 
opera  ;lon  it  will  cost 
4ille  to  operate 
miles  Instead 
that  every 
afervlce  stopping 
to  an  Increase 
speed.    Pres- 
to four  times 


S) 


fig  ires 


aa  fast  aa  trains  over  distances  of  1,000  miles 
or  mora  and  it  is  common  to  visualize  that 
the  local  alr-Iiner  will  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  surface  common  carriers,  but 
Warner  estimates  that  aUowlna  for  substan- 
tial improvements  over  present  practice,  wa 
wUl  do  weU  to  average  96  miles  per  hour,  air- 
port to  airport,  with  a  150-mlle-per-hour 
airplane  on  a  route  where  stops  are  30  miles 
apart.  If  we  add  a  substantial  amount  of 
airport  to  city  time  to  this  figure,  we  wUl 
find  that  our  door-to-door  time  will  be  little 
faster  than  the  busses.  Obviously,  besides 
Improving  rtmway  design  and  airplane  de- 
sign, we  must  do  a  great  deal  of  work  on 
the  airport  problem. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  constructive  pro- 
motional policies  that  the  Government  can 
and  should  pursue  has  to  do  with  airports, 
for  the  accessibility  of  local  alr-llne  service  la 
the  most  dUBcult  hurdle  that  must  be  sur- 
mounted in  order  to  capitalise  on  the  one 
great  advantage  of  transportation  by  air — 
speed. 

Never  In  the  history  of  aviation  has  there 
been  such  interest  In  airports,  and  we  must 
not  only  encourage  it  but  also  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  to  pre- 
vent the  morning-after  effects  of  overindul- 
gence that  comes  from  lack  of  experience. 
For  Instance,  in  every  "Middlesex  vUlage  and 
farm"  the  chamber  of  commerce  Is  "ready 
to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm  for  the  country 
folks  to  be  out  and  to  arms"  for  fear  someone 
else  win  Imlld  a  bigger  and  better  airport. 
The  country  does  not  need  a  very  large  addi- 
tional number  of  bigger  airports  for  the 
exigencies  of  war  have  diverted  all  Govern- 
ment funds  to  Just  that  kind  for  the  last  8 
years.  In  consequence,  there  are  now  some 
750  class  IV  airports  with  runways  of  4.500 
feet  or  longer,  as  compared  with  8  in  January 
1939. 

In  this  regard  the  C.  A.  A.,  as  you  probably 
know,  will  soon  issue  Its  national  airport  plan 
which  calls  for  the  construction  of  fiome  3.000 
new  airports,  doubling  the  number  now  In 
this  country,  and  for  the  expansion  of  600  of 
the  existing  ones.  Upward  of  2.900  of  the  new 
airports  are  class  I  and  n,  having  maximum 
runway  lengths  of  3.500  feet. 

There  should  be  provision  in  the  plana  for 
these  airports  for  the  necessary  zoning  and 
lor  options  on  sufficient  additional  land  to 
allow  for  future  expansion.  Where  the  con- 
venience In  location  can  be  materially  Im- 
proved by  using  a  site  for  the  initial  airport 
which  is  satisfactory  except  for  limited  possl- 
blUties  for  expansion,  the  possibility  of  con- 
structing a  second  larger  airport  later  rather 
than  expanding  the  first  one  built  should  re- 
ceive serious  consideration. 

A  great  difficulty  facing  all  planners  is  tha 
proper  size  of  airports  for  various  piuposes. 
Unfortunately,  contradictory  advice  U  often 
given  on  this  subject  by  people  who  are  sup- 
poeed  to  know  the  answers.  Insofar  as 
scheduled  air-line  operations  are  concerned, 
the  plane  manufacturer  wants  runways  five 
to  six  thousand  feet  in  length  so  that  he  can 
design  for  the  maximum  economy  and  speed 
possible  In  the  state  of  the  art  without  hav- 
ing undue  restrictions  Imposed  upon  him  by 
limitations  in  take-off  run.  Airline  opera- 
tions men  have  a  similar  generous  approach 
to  airport  specifications  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  traffic  man,  however,  the  man  who  Is 
looking  at  the  matter  primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  many  people  he  can  get 
to  use  the  service,  has  a  different  approach; 
he  wants  to  have  the  airport  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  town  so  that  it  may  be  convenient 
for  the  traveling  public.  His  requirements 
must  be  given  great  weight  in  final  selection, 
particularly  as  far  as  local  service  is  con- 
cerned. If  it  takes  a  half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  hour  from  airport  to  town  at  eac^  end  of 
the  trip,  there  Just  wont  be  any  local  traffic  of 
distancea  of  a  hundred  miles  or  less.  Tha 
primary  requisite  for  an  airport  to  be  used  by 
a  local  short-haul  air  line — and  this  goea  for 


the  private  flyer,  too— is  that  It  be  not  more 
than  15  minutes  from  the  center  of  town, 
ba  served  by  some  means  of  public  transpor- 
tation, and  be  convenient  to  residential 
sections. 

In  the  case  of  local  service,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  designers  can  save  enough  cents 
per  mile  in  operating  costs  by  using  very  long 
runways  of  offset  the  loss  of  traffic  due  to 
inconveniently  located  airports.  In  this  con- 
nection, evidence  waa  submitted  at  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  local  air-line  hearings  last 
fall  that  while  a  local  alr-llne  transport 
would  have  the  lowest  operating  costs  possi- 
ble in  the  sute  of  the  art  If  It  were  designed 
for  8.000-foot  runways,  the  difference  be- 
tween 4.000  and  3.000  feet  would  add  rela- 
tively little  per  mile  in  operating  expenses. 

However,  the  curve  of  operating  costs  per 
mile  starts  its  upward  course  at  a  fairly  steep 
angle  as  runway  lengths  decline  below  3.000 
feet.  Thus  it  appears  safe  to  say  that  air- 
ports for  local  air-line  operation  need  have 
no  more  than  3.000-ffot  rxmways.  They 
miist  have  clear  approaches  permitting  a  30-1 
glide  path.  They  must  be  drained  but  not 
naoaasarily  paved. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  extent  to  which 
Congress  will  appropriate  funds  to  Implement 
the  natlonal-aiiport  plan  nor  the  extent,  to 
which  States  and  municipalities  will  be  ex- 
pected to  participate  In  the  expenditures. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  without  these 
airports  no  local  alr-llne  system  of  any  size, 
and  no  personal  plane  industry  of  any  size 
can  exist. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  therefore, 
to  point  this  out  and  to  solicit  your  coopera- 
tion, for  your  own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  the 
entire  indusUy.  While  you  are  here,  go  in 
and  see  Charlie  Donaldson  and  Bud  Bayard, 
who  have  spearheaded  the  working  out  of 
this  airport  plan  with  the  communities  and 
States  through  our  regional  and  district 
offices.  Then  when  you  get  home,  go  to 
the  C.  A.  A.  regional  and  district  offices  and 
find  out  from  there  how  you.  can  best  co- 
operate to  get  the  communities  and  States 
which  you  individually  serve  to  proceed  with 
their  plans  and  if  necessary  alter  or  expand 
them  so  that  they  will  better  fit  into  the 
service  you  are  proposing. 

Another  major  way  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  assist  In  the  development  of  local 
air  lines  is  by  the  establishment  of  nonpre- 
mium  air  mail. 

The  carriage  by  air  of  all  first-class  mall, 
the  delivery  of  which  can  be  expedited  there- 
by, would  probably  result  In  three  or  more 
tirnes  as  much  air  maU  for  local  air  lines 
as  with  6-cent  air-mail  postage,  not  to  men- 
tion 8  cents.  The  air  lines  are  currently 
carrying  about  15  percent  of  all  first-class 
nonlocal  mall,  although  (excepting  pick-up 
service)  they  serve  only  about  300  cities  In 
the  country.  If  10  times  as  many  points  had 
pick-up  or  regular  air-mail  service  and  the 
postage  differential  was  eliminated,  there 
would  almost  certainly  be  an  over-all  Increase 
of  mail  poundage  carried  by  air  to  a  point 
where  roughly  80  percent  of  all  nonlocal  flrst- 
class  mail  would  go  by  air. 

The  average  haul  of  nonlocal  first-class 
mall  is  about  500  miles  as  compared  with 
nearly  1,400  miles  for  air  mail.  Obviously, 
if  one-half  of  nonlocal  first-class  mall,  or 
about  8  times  the  present  amount,  were 
carried  by  air  the  average  haul  would  decline 
to  probably  less  than  900  miles,  while  the 
average  haul  by  surface  carriers  would  de- 
cline to  about  300  miles. 

Giving  effect  to  these  two  factors,  it  has 
been  estimated,  and  I  believe  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  that  with  (a)  three  times  the  current 
poundage  of  mail  carried  by  air  (b)  some 
reduction  in  the  standard  three-tenths  of  a 
mill  per  pound  mile  paid  to  the  tank  lines, 
and  (c)  an  extensile  system  of  local  lines 
being  paid  1  mill  per  pound  mile,  the  profit 
margin  of  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
air  mail  alone  would  change  but  little  from 


the  1943  level,  and  the  profit  of  the  Post 
Office  on  first-class  nonlocal  and  air  mail  to- 
gether would  be  about  equivalent  to  the 
record  one  in  1942  of  $137,000,000. 

In  the  years  1935  to  1942  air  mall  has  re- 
sulted m  deficits  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  ranging  from  $6,000,000  in  1935.  up  to 
•9.000.000  in  1940.  from  which  peak  they 
declined  to  $3,000,000  in  1942.  Tha  trend 
waa  sharply  reversed  In  1943  to  a  profit  of 
some  $17,600,000.  For  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  profit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  air  mall  wUl  probably  exceed  $30,000.- 
000.  Thus,  the  profit  from  air  mall  for  the 
last  2  years  after  all  terminal  and  dUtrlbu- 
tlon  expense,  applicable  railway  transpor- 
tation costs  and  over-all,  will  approximately 
eqtial  the  loeaes  of  the  previous  7  years.  It 
is  also  significant  that  the  estimated  profit 
for  fiscal  year  1944  is  sufficient  to  pay  26 
cents  a  mile  for  2  round  trips  per  day  on 
SU.OOp  miles  of  routes. 

As  you  know,  the  C.  A.  B.  examiners  in  their 
report  on  local  airlines  recommended  an 
initial  temporary  mall  rate  of  25  cents  per 
plane  mile.  This  recommendation  was  baaed 
on  the  assumption  that  with  two  passengers 
and  some  express  a  line  could  break  even  with 
expenses  of  36  cents  per  plane  mile,  which  in 
tvu-n  coincide  with  estimates  of  expenses 
made  by  local  line  applicants  at  the  hearings. 
In  this  way  an  opportunity  would  be  pro- 
vided to  develop  mail  and  express  pick-up 
and  passenger  traffic  to  and  from  a  large 
number  of  our  smaller  towns.  At  the  end  of, 
let  us  say  a  3-year  period,  we  would  have 
definite  Information  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
passenger  traffic  was  growing  and  further  ex- 
pansion might  then  be  Justified.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  local  alr-llne  system  which 
could  prosper  and  expand  on  a  1  mill  per 
pound  mile  average  would  be  well  on  the  way 
to  development,  and  advanced  types  of  air- 
craft meeting  the  special  requirements  of 
local  service  be  available  in  qxiantity. 

The  stakes  are  high  for  those  who  under- 
take the  establishment  and  operation  of  local 
air  lines  and  the  responsibility  heavy.  It  is  a 
totally  new  type  of  transportation  service 
embracing,  as  I  see  it,  areas  comparable  to 
the  14  aeronautical  trade  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, aa  outlined  by  Rand  McNally,  rather 
than  a  relatively  small  retail  or  wholesale 
trade  ftrea. 

If  it  can  be  made  successful.  It  vrtll  pro- 
vide tens  of  thousands  of  aviation  Jobs  in 
the  local  alr-llne  companies  themselves,  in 
manufacturing  concerns,  in  the  construction 
of  airports,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all  in  smaU  sales  and  service  businesses  at 
the  airports,  once  they  are  constructed.  In 
many  cases,  local  alr-llne  service  wiU  be  the 
primary  motivating  force  in  getting  an  air- 
port built,  in  countless  others  it  will  be  a 
contributing  cause.  In  either  case,  the  air- 
ports will  stimulate  or  create  private  as  well 
as  local  alr-llne  fiylng  and  patronage  and  roll 
up  a  demand  for  more  airports  and  aviation 
markets  of  aU  sorts. 

Like  every  Industry  in  this  country  that 
has  grown,  whether  it  be  transportation, 
manufacturing,  or  wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tribution, independent  Initiative  and  capital 
with  faith  in  Its  powers  to  create  a  profitable 
business  must  be  given  the  chance  to  develop 
and  expand. 

Many  of  the  larger  air  transport  companies 
have  evinced  little  faith  in  the  local  alr-llne 
business  except  as  a  skip-stop  service  set  up 
primarily  to  connect  the  small  city  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  thoiisand  with  the  big  city  and 
with  the  long-distance  trimk  air-line  service. 
This  pessimism  seems  Justified  only  If  one 
assumes  that  local  air  lines  of  the  future  will 
be  operated  according  to  past  trunk-line 
standards;  that  is,  on  personalized  luxury 
basis  with  20-  to  30-passenger  airplanes.  It 
overlooks  the  fact  that  the  past  record  on  very 
short  distance  local  services  (30  to  100  mUes) 
connecting  sizable  towns  indicates  that  from 


60  to  76  percent  of  the  passengers  have  been 
local  passengers. 

Many  air  lines  claim — and  rightly  so — that 
their  figures  demonstrate  that,  with  marked 
exceptions,  small  towns  do  not  use  alr-llne 
service  to  any  significant  degree.  It  is  true 
that  the  traffic  potentialities  of  small  towns 
remain  to  be  proven.  This  Is  one  reason  for 
establiahlng  experimental  local  service  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  giving  it  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  buUd  up  uaAc  over  a  period  of 
years. 

In  many  caaas  the  service  now  rendered  to 
the  100  towna  of  26.000  or  lees  on  the  present 
tru-  k-llne  syitem  consists  of  a  very  few  stops 
per  day  at  inconvenient  hoxirs.    To  date  and 
almost  inevitably  so.  small  cities  and  towns 
have  never  had  a  set  of  alr-llne  schedules  de- 
signed to  meet  their  particular  requlremenU 
and  no  wholehearted  attempt  to  do  Just  that 
is  likely  to  be  made  unless  there  are  lines 
wholely  or  largely  dependent  on  small-town 
patronage  and  operated  by  people  who  have 
enough  courage.  Independence,  and  faith  in 
the  prospects  of  such  service  to  bet  their 
money  and  business  careers  on  the  outcome. 
The  years  of  most  rapid  growth  of  the  inter- 
city bus  business  were  those  during  which  It 
was  claimed  that  the  private  automobile  waa 
ruining  the  railroad  passenger  business,  par- 
ticularly ita  ahort-haid  and  branch-line  busi- 
ness.   Actiially,  the  private  automobUe  and 
bus  merely  proved  that  the  railroad  train  was 
not  a  unit  adaptable  to  the  small  town  short- 
haul  surface-transport  market.    It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  same  may  prove  to  be  true  of 
trunk-line  type  of  service  and  equipment  as 
applied  to  local  needs. 

The  facts  Insofar  as  there  are  any  that 
bear  on  the  case,  and  the  potentialities  of 
local  air-line  service  all  point  to  Independent 
companies  which  one  would  like  to  think  of 
as  the  little  fellow.  As  a  practical  matter, 
however,  if  costs  are  to  be  reasonably  low, 
each  one  must  be  big  enough  to  operate  and 
finance  a  good  many  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  route  miles  of  operations  in  order  to 
keep  10  or  more  planes  flying  8  to  10  hours  a 
day  on  2  or  more  round  trips.  Each  operator 
must  be  prepared  to  face  several  years  of 
tough  going  while  he  develops  his  market  and 
demonstrates  to  the  C.  A.  B.  that  the  business 
can  be  brought  to  a  point  where  It  is  practi- 
cally independent  of  subsidy.  If  successful 
he  will  probably  be  required  to  increase  sched- 
ules to  5  or  more  per  day  depending  on  the 
demands  of  individual  routes  whenever  he 
begins  to  show  a  profit  and  before  he  really 
gets  over  the  hump. 

All  this  appears  to  stiggest  an  operating 
organization  that  might  combine  the  airport, 
and  flight  contractor,  and  pilot  and  mechanic 
training  operator,  and  the  progressive  small 
town  and  city  Investor  and  banker  in  the 
territory. 

We  must  not  fail  to  get  such  people  Into 
local  air-line  operation  and  provide  them  with 
every  opportunity  within  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment and  business  to  furnish.  Such  en- 
couragement is  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment, growth,  and  prosperity  of  this  new 
type  of  transportation  service. 


Leathern  D.  Smith  in  1932 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WIBCOM8IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17, 1944 

Mr.  CKONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  things 
started  to  go  bad  for  this  country  in 
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IfW  to  1993.  R  is  interesting  to  note 
Just  who  tbe  people  were  who  Icnew  who 
and  what  was  responsible  for  this  na- 
tional catactrophe.  There  were  few 
kaders  in  our  nattonal  picture  who  had 
tba  courace  to  ezpoee  thoee  plotters  ta 
llMM  4mrt  days.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
mmOhaoua  consent  to  insert  an  editorial 
tram  the  Milwaulcee  Journal  which  tells 
oTttc  l^dit  Leathern  D.  Smith  wag^ed  to 
aava  ttiia  country  from  unscrupulous 
OMUiipuiators: 

Lunmi  D.  noTH  m  ins 

W)tt    pltlUfiMjue     dartty,     Leattem     D. 
taltli.  of  Sturgeon  Bay.  speeka  op  for  fbe 
in  biHtnew.   (}«mandlng   th« 
the  stock  market  to  divert  the 
back  to  the  lefni> 
ai  the  country.    TIm 
to  prtaaarfly  a  shearing  pen  for  tbe 
^Mcaiaton.   anybow.  m  Mr.  Saaltb 

"TtM  eotmtrf  has  baen  rva  by  tba  •peeu- 
laton  and  for  the  spacolatora."  be  aays.  They 
let  tha  IKtto  feOowa  grow  a  crop  of  wool — 
that  to  tha  inflation  period.  Then  they 
«rtT«  'MB  In  and  shear  an  down  to  tbe  akin — 
to  tha  dfpraaeton  period.  Then  they 
"cm  gzowlag  aaocbar  eiop  tjt  wooL" 
It  to  a  pictara  that  wlU  ba  approved  kf 
nuusy  a  w«asiad  Aaaencan  who  cannot  tai 
wtaimaB  happaiwd  to  hla  bat  wtio 
that.  iKdatnly,  wlttoost  apparent 
tnooaaa  want  down,  hto  vagea  were  cut*  or  ha 
flonad  htiBMlf  wttboot  a  Job.  Wbj.  tn  a  land 
or  plenty,  with  high  gsatad  factooes.  boats 
9t  laksv.  aad  a  Natkm-wMa  dMlra  to  buy. 
ahould  ihto  ba  aot  Wbf  a  audden  atoppa^e 
of  airarythlag  when  apparaatlj  buaineaa  eould 
be  about  aa  good  today  aa  It  vaa  a  few  yaara 
ago?  Why  thU  debacle,  when  paopia  want 
aa  nuicb  aa  they  aver  did  and  as  willingly 
would  work  for  It?  Why  this  sudden  arcdlt 
■hrtnksga  when  there  must  be.  somewhere 
In  tha  country,  as  much  money  as  there  ever 
was.  sicca  money  doeant  evaporate  or  dls> 
Intagrata  or  vanish  Into  thin  air? 

Why?  asks  tha  average  American,  and  Ut. 
Smith  glvaa  this  answer:  Bacaose  "Industries 
hava  batn  bought  out  and  expanded  and  se- 
curlUea  aold  almply  for  tha  banlcers'  profit." 
Bacauae  "the  bankers  held  up  foreign  bonds 
on  the  market  long  enough  for  them  and 
their  friends  to  unload  on  the  public,  and 
then  let  them  drop."  Because  thu  RaUon 
to  in  tha  hands  of  speculators  so  unscrupu- 
lous that  "now  they  are  forming  a  flOO.OOO.* 
000  bond  pool  as  a  'relief  measure'  to  buy  dls- 
Wass  bonds  that  they^e  shaken  their  cus- 
tomsn  out  of.  The  onty  relief  that  pool 
wtn  glvs  is  to  reUeva  their  customers  of  good 
booda  at  bargain  prices." 

Tbe  whole  major  flnanctal  structure  tn 
tha  United  Statea.  as  ICr.  Smith  ptctures  it. 
to  designed  to  let  men  make  money  out  of 
fletitkius  values,  forcing  these  values  up  or 
down  by  msnlpnlstlons  and  bleeding  white 
the  arteries  of  real  industry,  which  to  the 
nutostry  of  the  thoosands  of  Uttle  feHows 
wtto  nm  productive  kaslBeases  or  work  In 
tlMBS.  So.  'ctase  the  stock  market"  demands 
Mr.  Hiailh.  on  the  theory  that  by  shutting 
down  thto  aiaoa  of  sebMnaa  and  scheming 
tlM  mensy  and  etsdli  ot  the  country  would 
be  forced  to  tba  faetortea.  warehouses,  ahope. 
and  storaa  where  man  teU  honestly  and  con* 
atructiaaty. 

Wan.  aa  tha  awrage  American  talna  stock— 
reallaea  that  he  wllUngly  worked  until,  sud- 
denly, aomabody  told  him  that  there  waa 
no  mats  work  to  do:  xaailsaa  that  1m  was 
glad  to  earn  and  to  pay  unUl  suddenly  there 
waa  nothing  mora  to  earn  and  nothing  left 
to  pay  with:  tn  fact,  aa  thto  avan^a  Aaaarl. 
can  dbaaty  shakss  hia  hsad.  uylng  to  de- 
tsnataM  ftoB  wlMafOs  cshw  tht  blow  that 
kMKfeed  htm  dtsay— be  wtli  be  dtopoasd  to 
agraa   with   Mr.   Smith.     Somehow.    Ulcky 

to  divert  the  fruits  ot 
industry  into  the  coffers  of  a  few 


wtth  Its 


macb 


mot  em 


dlspcwd 
markst? 


tb4 
iatrleata  syatema 

to  ooDfuse,  bafO^ 
mulct  the  American  wcnrke ' 
can  boslneasman  oat  at 
tar. 

And  the  man  fsdng 
the  loss  of  hto  home  or  tiia 
meal,  eartainly  will  be 
Dot  close  tlM  stock 
affect  eoaki  it  have,  except 
of  the  gambtera  and  txim 
tantioo  back  to  a  resumptidn 
work?" 

Vurupean   ooantries   do 
suspend  the  operatlona  of 
far  less  provocation  than 
Perbaps  It  to  too  late  now 
door.    Nevertheless,  it  to 
we   shall   come   oot   of 
changing  tbe  market  from 
heaven  to  something  nearei 
to  wMch  iMoeat  investors 
aavlngs. 
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RcclassiEcaiiMi  af  Vctcrikayiaiu  aad  Lay 
Assistants,  Bareaa  of  Apimal  Industry 
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7.1944 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  provision  of  funds  for  this 
recla-ssifleation  of  emplo;  -ees  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  would  not  con- 
stitute a  discrlminatlor  as  compared 
with  the  entire  body  of  e  nployees  in  Uw 
Federal  service.  Neithir  would  such 
action  Justify  demands  for  general  hi- 
creases  throughout  th(  Government. 
The  estimated  salary  dianges  are  not 
based  on  cost-of-living  idjustments  or 
any  other  wartime  price  wage  relation- 
ships. It  Is  rather  a 
an  inequity  of  long 
ing  the  salaries  of  this! 
ployees  up  to  the  same 
other  on  ployees  of  the 
forming  work  of  compai 
ity.  as  recognized  by  thfe  Classification 
Act. 

Pay  increases  provided 
overtime  under  the  War 
Act  have  not  Improved 

salary  situation  of  these]  employees  but 
have  in  aome  respects  seijed  to  heighten 
the  basic  inequity,  since  tie  overtime  pay 
is  provided  for  all  employ  >es  on  tbe  basis 
of  a  sliding  scale  accordii  ig  to  the  origi- 
nal salaries. 

Federal  meat  inspectioti  and  animal- 
disease  control,  the  wort  of  these  em- 
ployees, demands  exactirg  performance 
of  professional  skills  for  ong  hours  vm- 
der  trying  and  adver  te  conditions. 
Whether  this  work  Is  doc  e  well  or  badly 
is  of  the  greatest  impcrtance  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  th<  \  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  upon  the  quality  of 
the  inspection  depends  th  >  health! ulneas 
of  the  meat  and  dairy  products  sapiriy 
of  the  Nation. 

lliese  employees  have  i  lot  and  do  not 
BOW  threaten  the  Congre  ss  with  deser- 
tion of  this  important  woi  t  if  the  reclas- 
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siflcation  Is  not  apiM-oved.  They  do 
that  their  lojralty  and  efBclency  in  carry- 
ing out  congressional  mandates  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  people  be  recog- 
nized with  Just  compensation  according 
to  the  pay  scales  prescribed  under  the 
Classification  Act  which  have  already 
been  apphed  to  other  employees  of  the 
Federal  service. 

The  long-range  effect  of  paying  these 
employees  less  than  the  grade  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  the  Classification 
Act  has  been  to  discourage  doctors  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  well -qualified 
laymen  from  seeking  employment  In  the 
Federal  service.  Unless  the  meat -inspec- 
tion and  animal-disease-control  services 
are  placed  In  a  position  to  obtain  well- 
quaiified  personnel  as  replacements  for 
experienced  employees  who  leave  the 
service  by  reason  of  death,  retirement, 
or  otherwise,  the  inevitable  result  will  be 
an  Impairment  of  the  efficiency  of  these 
vital  services. 

I  urge  that  the  House  adopt  the  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  wrlth  tbe  Senate 
amendments. 


A  Way  To  Avoid  Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  L017BUNA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  RBFR28SNTATIVEB 

Saturday,  June  17. 1944 

Mr  McK^fZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  inclose 
herewith  a  most  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Ouachita  Citizen.  West  Monroe,  La., 
under  date  of  May  19.  1M4: 

The  subject  of  the  editorial  Is,  or 
should  be.  close  to  the  heart  of  every 
thinlclng  man  and  woman  in  these  United 
States,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
Congress  and  the  citisens  of  this  great 
country  will  weigh  well  the  words  of  this 
outstanding  editorial: 

TRB  WAT  TO  AVOm  BAMXaxnPTCT 

More  peo^e  would  take  more  interest  hi 
the  problem  of  the  growing  Federal  debt  If 
they  were  told  frankly  that  unless  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Government  to  maintained,  every 
War  bond  win  be  worthless.  They  should 
be  told  frankly  that  buying  bonda  will  not 
sava  the  country  from  bankruptcy.  But 
there  to  a  way  to  Iwep  out  of  bankruptcy — 
by  paying  taxes  and  by  rigid  Government 
economy.  Everyone  who  owns  a  War  Bond, 
a  life  Insurance  policy,  or  a  dollar  of  aavlngs 
has  a  direct  interest  In  thto  problem.  It  to 
no  longer  a  matter  for  the  other  guy  to 
worry  about. 

It  to  now  estimated  that  before  the  prt?sent 
war  te  over  the  Federal  debt  may  reach  the 
staggering  sum  of  $300,000,000,000.  If  this 
could  bt  divided  equally  and  spread  over  the 
enttr«  population,  it  would  mean  a  debt  of 
about  $3,900  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  a  debt  of  about 
$4,700  for  every  person  gainfully  employed, 
and  based  on  four  persona  to  the  family,  a 
debt  of  $9j200  for  each  and  every  family  of 
the  United  States. 

This  debt  cannot  be  paased  on  to  the  other 
fellow  or  evaded.  It  can  be  paid  by  Inflating 
the  currency,  and  that  would  vtterly  ruin 
men  and  women  with  fixed  Inccmea.  but  if 
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the  American  people  value  their  freedom, 
they  wiU  insist  upon  meeting  tbe  debt 
•quarely — the  hard  way — by  taxation,  and 
frugality  in  Government. 


Induction  of  Premedical  Students  for 
Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER       * 

or  KX3XA8KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  ruling  made  by  General  Hershey, 
of  the  Selective  Service  Office,  which  de- 
nies deferment  from  induction  into  the 
Army  of  premedical  students  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  health  of 
the  country.  His  order  will  place  prac- 
tically all  premedical  students  in  the 
Army  as  of  July  1,  1944.  The  only  indi- 
viduals left  in  premedical  training  will 
be  IV-F's,  women,  or  individuals  who  are 
not  now  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  I  have  appealed  several  times 
to  General  Hershey  for  a  modification  of 
his  ruling.  To  date  there  has  been  no 
change. 

If  no  preme§ical  students  are  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  school,  it  will  mean  that 
no  physicians  will  be  graduating  in  the 
classes  5  or  6  years  hence.  It  would  seem 
imperative,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  coun- 
try ought  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the 
future  health  of  its  citizens.  If  no  stu- 
dents are  permitted  to  take  medical 
training,  it  will  seriously  cripple  the  vital 
affairs  of  science  and  imperil  the  health 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
another  epidemic  of  influenza  to  appear 
which  would  kill  and  maim  more  people 
than  is  being  killed  or  disabled  in  the 
many  war  zones  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

There  are  some  4,000  physicians  in  the 
United  States  who  die  each  year.  There 
are  about  6,000  premedical  students  who 
enter  school.  Does  it  not  seem  that  these 
6.000  students,  as  long  as  they  meet  the 
requirements  of  their  several  colleges, 
would  be  of  more  service  to  their  country 
as  trained  medical  men  than  serving  in 
some  branch  of  the  military  service? 

It  suggests  a  very  serious  problem.  I 
am,  therefore,  inserting  into  the  Record 
a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey  in  which  I  point  out  the  threat- 
ened dangers  to  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens by  depriving  them  of  needed  medi- 
cal care  because  these  medical  men  of 
the  future  are  now  being  inducted  into 
the  military  forces: 

JuNS  16,  1944. 
Hon.  FaANKLiN  D.  RoosrvsLT, 

Pruidmt  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcab  Paxsmnrr:  I  hesitate  to  bring  be- 
fore your  busy  ofllce  a  problem  which  should 
be  solved  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  I  refer  to  General 
Hersheys  order  of  AprU  11  which,  in  effect, 
WlU  Induct  practically  all  premedical  students 
Into  the  Army  by  July  1. 


X  have  had  several  conversations  with  Gen- 
eral Hershey  and  his  staff  and  it  does  not 
seem  lUtely  that  they  are  wUllng  to  accept  the 
responsibility  and  order  a  temporary  defer- 
ment of  men  of  military  age  who  are  now  in 
OTU*  coUeges  as  premedical  students. 

As  a  physician  and  surgeon  of  25  years'  ex- 
perience. It  to  my  considered  judgment  that 
men  now  In  medical  school  should  be  de- 
ferred as  long  as  they  pass  the  required  grades 
In  college  in  order  that  the  needs  of  society 
In  the  years  to  come  wUl  be  fully  met.  If 
no  premedical  students  stay  In  school  it 
might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  health  of 
thto  country  because  of  the  tock  of  students 
graduating  4  or  5  years  hence.  The  Army 
now  has  absorbed  a  large  number  of  physi- 
cians to  the  extent  that  should  an  epidemic 
occur  It  might  mean  that  lives  would  be  lost 
because  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  physi- 
cians. There  are  some  4,000  physicians  who 
die   each   year   in   the  United   States. 

It  seems  imperative.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  country  take  steps  to  safeguard  its  fu- 
ture. If  the  present  rule  of  Inducting  pre- 
medical students  stands  we  wlU  tie  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  iinderminlng  the  health  of 
thto  country. 

Other  countries,  including  Russia.  Eng- 
land, and  Canada,  have  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  are  keeping  these  premedical  stu- 
dents In  school.  There  are  only  about 
6,000  premedical  students.  Surely  they 
would  be  of  more  service  to  the  country 
as  trained  medical  men  than  serving  in 
the  Infantry  or  some  other  branch  of  the 
military.  If  they  are  taken  from  school 
it  may  well  cripple  the  vital  affairs  of  science 
and  tbe  country  would  lose  their  medical 
service.  It  certainly  would  not  guarantee  a 
safe  future  for  science  and  for  tbe  citizens 
of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  ruling  the  draft  boards 
are  not  permitted  to  consider  a  premedical 
student  as  exempt  from  military  service. 

I  am  appealing  to  you  and  to  General 
Hershey  because  I  feel  it  Is  imperative  that 
we  not  make  the  blunder  of  permitting  such 
a  drastic  regulation  to  continue  in  force 
and  thus  deprive  thU  country  of  adequate 
medical  care  in  the  future. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  L.  HXLVOi, 
tiemher  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District.  Nebraska. 


A  Memorial  We  Must  Build 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17. 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  James  Morgan,  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  May  28. 
1944: 

A  McMOKiAL  We  Must  Btran — Ii  Must  B«  a 
CouNTKT  WrrH  A  Placi  in  It  for  the  Un- 
wanted YocTH  Betohe  the  Wab  and  Such 
A  Peace  as  Thet  Wnx  Be  Paouo  to  Havb 
Wow 

(By  James  Morgan) 
On  this  Memorial  Sunday  we  could  not  do 
better  than  recall  to  oiu:  thoughts  the  noblest 
of  memorial  addresses,  delivered  by  Lincoln 
over  the  yet  newly  made  graves  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  dismissed  tbe  suggestion  that  ba 
and  those  gathered  with  him  were  endued 
with  the  power  to  hallow  a  groiuid  already 


consecrated  by  those  who  had  poured  out 
upon  it  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 
Rather,  he  dedicated  the  living  to  the  great 
task  remaining  to  be  done,  with  tbe  high  re- 
solve that  "theae  dead  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain." 

That  is  thf  least  and  the  most  we  can  do 
In  this  memorial  season  for  the  thousands 
of  Americans  who  have  fallen  in  another  war 
which  is  testing  the  endurance  of  a  nation 
"conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal," 
under  a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  Many  of  them  lie 
in  the  seas  and  in  far  fields  of  white  crosses, 
where  their  graves  may  not  be  decked  with 
flowers  by  loving  bands.  They  will  not  faU 
of  remembrance  in  the  bruised  hearts  of  those 
dearest  to  them  and  In  the  sorrowful  pride 
of  their  friends,  their  communities,  and  their 
comrades.  It  is  for  us  all,  for  this  whole 
country  to  strive  to  achieve  and  establish  a 
peace  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
we  required  of  them  and  of  the  still  heavier 
sacrifices  we  are  al>out  to  ask  of  others  whose 
numbers  we  dread  to  guess. 

WHAT  ONE  rmOMT   SHOUIO  KNOW  ABOUT  OTHES 

A  rising  tide  is  reported  of  dissatisfaction 
at  the  front  with  us  at  home.  It  is  a  pity 
If  the  men  who  are  bearing  for  us  the  bur- 
den of  battle  should  have  to  bear  also  the 
bitter  suspicion  that  we  at  home  are  care- 
less and  forgetful  of  them.  That  their  coun- 
try is  not  ungrateful  to  them  they  would 
Icnow  if  they  could  but  search  our  hearts. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  make  and  keep  them 
aware  that  never  for  a  waking  moment  are 
they  out  of  our  minds.  We  are  prouder  and 
more  confident  of  them  than  this  people  ever 
have  l>een  of  any  Army  and  Navy  in  our  his- 
tory. Nor  have  the  American  people  ever 
been  so  united  as  they  are  liehtnd  them  to- 
day. 

In  the  inexperience  of  youth,  tbe  O.  I.  can- 
not suspect  how  distance  distorts  the  view. 
Anyone  who  has  traveled  much  In  foreign 
lands  can  understand  what  a  weird  perspec- 
tive the  overseas  servicemen  get  of  their 
homeland. 

I  recall  a  visit  to  Europe  while  DUlinger 
was  on  the  rampage  over  here.  An  Inno- 
cent abroad  would  have  got  tbe  Impression 
from  the  cabled  news  that  nothing  else  waa 
happening  in  the  United  States  and  that  all 
its  millions  of  people  were  being  held  up  by 
that  lone  gunman. 

As  It  was  in  those  Ixu-id  days  of  Dillinger. 
before  be  was  trapped  and  ahot  In  an  alley 
like  a  rat.  the  O.  I.  should  know  that  there 
has  been  something  else  going  on  at  home 
besides  strikes  and  profiteering  and  bootleg- 
ging in  a  new  criminal  underworld  which  the 
black  market  and  its  customers  are  breed- 
ing. A  shabby  fringe  of  chiselers.  back- 
biters, and  idlers,  we  have  always  with  us, 
as  the  services  also  have  their  due  ahare  of 
shirkers  and  gloomy  malcontents,  despite 
martial  discipline. 

Nevertheless,  the  home  folks  are  support- 
ing tbe  largest  armed  force  ever  martialed 
under  the  American  flag,  twice  and  a  half 
larger  than  In  the  other  World  War.  They 
have  equipped,  clothed,  and  fed  It  better 
than  any  other  mUitary  establishment,  and 
better  cared  for  the  health  and  diversion  of 
its  personnel.  In  consequence,  their  pay  en- 
velopes are  carrying  the  heaviest  load  of 
taxation  ever  levied  by  Uncle  Sam.  They  are 
doing  eagerly  everything  asked  of  them,  from 
donating  their  blood  to  oversubscribing  bond 
lames  and  quotas  for  tbe  upkeep  of  tbe  Red 
Cross  and  tbe  U.  8.  O.  Men  and  women  by 
the  mUlions  are  giving  their  time  to  the 
volunteer,  unpaid  civilian  services. 

WHcas  wc  *az  vaiunc  the  raoirr 
The  country  has  not  failed  the  service- 
men In  any  material  way.  They  have  been 
trained  to  fight  as  no  Amerlcen  troops  ever 
were  in  the  past.  But  we  are  hearing  that 
they  have  not  been  told  what  they  sre  to 
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for.    iDMott  M  Uutt  la 
left  at  A 
with  fo«>  UwtiMlMmtmA  vHb 
tmith  to  thtlgmam, 

Dm  gmt  «tmiuimw  od  tta* 
that  t&e  monl  ilwunt  In  war  to 
iDort  IflBfwrtaat  than  tba 
part     taatlmony 
'I 
that  hath  hto 
l^M  aAdaot  Army 
taatlfytng  to  tha 

Ilia  payehlBtttofta  tew  given  the  adentlllc 
BaoM  at  -baCMa  MOroaia"  to  what  was  callad 
f^^nfm  few  to  dmn  ot  old  and  ahell  shock 
la  World  War  Mo.  l.  They  dla^ose  the  ali- 
as a  conlhct  within  th«  soldier  between 
at  duty  and  hla  normal  Inatlnct  of 
■ilf  fill  isflnii  Tills  conflict,  the  doctors 
Mport.  can  be  eliminated  by  instilling  in  the 
pattant  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  be  la  asked 
to  flght  (or  and  perchance  die  for. 

We  have  trained  the  arms  and  hands  and 
tags  of  the  servtceman.  but  not  hto  aplrtt. 
That  InatrucUon  was  omitted,  it  seems,  out 
of  fear  of  critidam  for  Introducing  contro- 
vaaial  subjects  into  the  Ualnlng.  Thla  la  a 
plain  case  of  political  or  ballot  neurosis,  and 
tha  psychiatrists  should  prescribe  a  cure  for 
audi  a  lack  of  nerve  among  the  hlgher-upa. 

A  FSTCHOLOCBCAL  CHAaiC 

If  thoae  In  authority  are  leaving  our  fight- 
lac  ^omn  In  Icnoranee  of  why  they  fight.  It  Is 
an  the  mora  lnc\uit>ent  on  the  home  front 
to  demand  that  the  victory  they  win  shall 
bear  traits  that  will  justify  the  war  to  them. 
W«  mtMt  not  forget  the  psychological  chasm 
that  already  divided  the  yount^er  and  older 
f«n«atlons  before  thla  global  war  placed 
MMns  between  them.  The  servicemen  grew 
np  In  the  era  of  the  great  disillusionment 
after  the  other  war  and  of  the  great  depres- 
ak>a  that  next  smote  them. 

Waally.  this  ts  another  90-year  war  for 
thoae  whose  only  experience  with  life  has 
beao  (ince  1914.  Hard  bitten  by  an  economic 
system  or  economic  chaoa  where  youth  has 
been  unwanted  except  to  fight  unwanted 
youths  of  other  lands,  they  accept  few  of 
the  premlsaa  and  slogana  of  thoae  of  us  who 
looked  upon  the  cardboard  world  at  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  saw  that  it  was 
food,  and  thnui;ht  the  Job  was  all  flnlahed. 
What  la  sentiment  to  the  old  is  spurned  aa 
aaattmentallty  by  the  young.  These  alao 
have  their  brands  of  "bunk"  and  "hokum"  to 
be  sure,  but  they  want  to  roll  their  own 
balooey.  and  they  wlU  have  none  that  to 
fciiidad  ottt  to  tham. 

TWO  aBMiaaTioMs  to  bx  exconcilxd 
Ilia  raoondUatUm  at  theae  generations  Is 
the  most  urgent  and  the  most  delicate  of 
the  problems  that  beaet  \ib.  Shut  up  10.- 
tnOMO  young  Americans  In  the  regimenta- 
ttoo  of  military  dladpltne,  to  say  nothing  of 
^unglng  them  Into  the  savagery  of  battle. 
•nd  it  must  affect  their  thinking  and  feeling 
ever  afterward.  Some  of  them  have  been 
oveneaa  2  years  and  more,  and  long  are  the 
years  of  youth  when  the  boy  goes  to  bed  at 
night  and  wakes  up  in  the  morning  a  man. 
Distance  and  time  and  the  problem  of  ship- 
ping have  made  furloughs  dlffietilt  for  them. 
Borne  reocdea  to  a  dim.  far-off  place. 

An  AoMrtean  flyer  In  Bngland  has  been 
eonfsartng  that  he  baa  a  kind  of  dread  of 
coming  home,  and  he  explained.  "I  feel  differ- 
ent inside.  I  suiHsaee  I've  grown  up  rather 
suddenly.  I>e  known  fear.  Tve  felt  flak 
and  pailic  It  does  something  to  you.  Back 
home,  thank  Ood.  they^e  iK>t  been  touched 
by  war.  But  it  worrlae  me  that  they  will  be 
ami  that  I  am  not  the  same  par- 
could  I  be?  They  wont  be  expect- 
liiC  ttM  difference  and  they  may  not  under- 


There  we  have  a  pathetic  gulf,  and  we  mtut 
tfo  oar  beet  to  throw  a  bridge  of  understand- 
tng  aopoes  it.  It  waa  by  cxploiung  Jxiat  such 
a  dlTtoion  In  their  oovntrlea  after  the  other 


war  that  enabled  ICusaolln 
to  tbalr  evil  power.  That 
fatre.  but  tt  might  unleai 
pfwvent  It. 

With  the  cooperation 
can  oembat  the  further 
two  fronts  in  the  war. 
be  setting  our  house  in 
are  spared  to  return  shall 
them   as  strangers.    The 
can  plan  for  them  Is  no 
bands  and  banners.    Wha 
realists  will  want  to  find 
a  place  in  it  for  them  and 
can  be  proxxl  to  have  won 
them  at  least  what  the 
somewhat  Justify  to  then 
have  endured  and  dared, 
quate  memorial  we  can 
turning  who  shall  have 
rades  might  come  home, 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  uoBov  a 
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The  plan  never  was  really  used.  In  the  first 
two  elections,  Waahlngton  was  the  unanimous 
choice.  By  the  third  election,  party  lines 
had  developed,  and  the  voters  were  thinking 
of  the  leading  candidates,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  not  of  the  electors. 

In  most  States  the  names  of  electors  were 
long  ago  dropped  from  tha  laallot  for  the 
sake  of  simplification,  though  they  still  func- 
tion In  an  obecxire  and  purely  ceremonial 
way.  There  is  no  longer  any  need  whatever 
for  the  device,  since  the  public  now  Is  fully 
enlightened  about  candidates  and  issues. 
Election  of  the  President  by  State  units  is,  of 
course,  still  a  feasible  plan.  The  provision 
for  electoral  votes  as  a  handy  means  of  tabu- 
lation might  have  been  kept,  while  elimi- 
nating the  electoral  college  rigamarole. 

Tet.  because  this  deadwood  was  never  re- 
moved from  the  Constitution,  a  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  scheme  can  be  concocted  for 
misrepresenting  the  people  and  caxislng  strife 
in  a  wartime  election. 

Southern  politicians  have  the  privilege  of 
opposing  a  fourth  term  if  they  wish  to  do  so, 
or  of  repudiating  the  choice  of  the  party  con- 
vention. The  legitimate  way  to  do  this  la  to 
form  their  own  party,  as  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt faction  of  the  Republican  Party  did  in 
1912.  not  to  depend  on  such  a  shyster  con- 
spiracy as  this. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  plan  can  suc- 
ceed. Cltleens  of  Southern  States  will  surely 
demand  tliat  their  votes  be  counted  as  they 
cast  them.  And  even  shady  politicians  should 
find  It  dlfflciilt  to  find  men  to  run  as  electors 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  misusing  the  elec- 
tion machinery. 

Now  that  this  peculiarity  of  o\u  system  has 
been  fully  broiight  to  light,  there  should  be 
no  delay  In  starting  the  process  of  bringing 
the  Constitution  into  accoraance  with  usage. 


Wkat  Is  TUs  Free  Enterprise? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  maaotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17. 1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
heard  and  read  much  on  the  subject  of 
free  enterprise,  and  I  am  a  firm  believer 
In  the  American  competitive  free  enter- 
prise system. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  humem  and 
clear  articles  written  on  the  subject  was 
pubUshed  by  the  State  Labor  News,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  This  is  a  well-known 
labor  paper  and  It  gives  the  working- 
man's  viewpoint.   The  article  follows: 

WHAT    IS    THIS    raXX    XlfTZaniSET 

Joe  Jones  Is  my  name,  and  I've  got  a  ques- 
tion. 

It's  about  this  thing  you  call  "free  enter- 
prise " 

I  go  home  at  night  and  read  my  paper — 
much  closer  than  you  think.  The  editorials 
drone,  "free  enterprise."  Some  politician 
speaks  and  the  headlines  thunder  out,  "Free 
Enterprise."  Big,  full-page  advertisements 
(nice  pictures  and  words  like  honey) :  They're 
singing,  too,  about  free  enterprise. 

I  know  you  want  it,  boss.  I  know  all  In- 
dustry wants  It.  The  drums  are  beating  and 
I  dont  have  to  put  my  ear  to  the  ground  to 
know  the  powers  are  rallying  for  a  fight — ^for 
this  thing  called  free  enterprise. 

I  went  to  my  imlon  meeting  Just  the  other 
day  and  the  big  shot  leader  talked  free  enter- 
prise.   He  was  for  it,  too. 

Tlien  I  wondered. 
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Industry  wants  free  enterprise.    My  boas 
wants  it.    And  the  politicians  who  want  high 
office. 
But  so  does  my  union  leader. 
Maybe  I  do,  too,  but  I  want  to  ask  my  ques- 
tion, first. 

The  music's  all  the  same;  the  harmony's 
swell.    But  how  about  the  words? 

My  boss,  my  union  leader — are  they  all 
singing  the  same  song? 

Or  does  the  music  drown  out  the  words  they 
•Ing? 

That's  all  I  want  to  know.  I'm  not  sus- 
picious, you  understand.  I  Just  want  to 
know  some  things,  that's  all. 

It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I  went  down 
the  street  and  asked  for  work.  "I  need  so 
much,"  I  said.  "I've  got  three  kids  and  I 
can't,  live  on  less." 

Industry  laughed  then,  and  said  a  thousand 
other  guys  named  Jones  would  work  for  half 
of  that,  and  twice  as  long.  My  friend.  Bill 
Smith,  could  work  for  half  of  what  I  asked. 
He  had  no  kids,  and  he  could  take  the  Job. 
And  so  he  underbid  me. 

We  bid  our  labor,  and  Bill  won  out,  but  we 
knew  we  both  were  losers  in  the  end. 
Is  this  free  enterprise? 
The  30-cent  wage,  the  10-  or  12-hour  day? 
That  wasn't  long  ago,  you  know. 

If  this  is  what  it  means,  boss,  then  Fm 
against  it. 

I  remember  when  first  I  Joined  my  union. 
It  was  near  treason  then.  My  boss,  he  didn't 
like  the  unions,  and  he  told  me  so. 

There  were  labor  spies  beside  my  bench, 
and  men  were  fired  for  saying  what  they 
thought.  We  met  in  secret.  There  was  talk 
of  union  agitators  and  stories  in  the  papers. 
Some  men  were  beaten  and  some  were  driven 
from  the  town.  There  were  illey  fights  and 
slugglngs 

There  wasn't  any  bargaining,  men  to  men. 
The  blackjack  waa  the  answer  to  a  union 
from  some  Industry. 

And  when  we  struck,  we  fought  a  civil  war. 
There  wasn't  any  peaceful  picketing.  There 
wasn't  any  management  offers. 

But  there  were  strikebreakers  by  the  car- 
load, and  sheriff's  men  with  little,  sawed- 
off  guns.  There  was  the  militia  at  the  fac- 
tory gate,  and  machine  guns  on  the  roof. 

This  was  free  enterprise  of  a  sort  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Industry,  too. 

But  is  this  the  kind  you  want?  If  It  is, 
then  count  me  out. 

How  about  the  blacklist?  It  branded 
union  labor  with  a  secret  mark  of  Cain. 
Do  you  want  it  back? 

How  about  the  crooked  piece-work  systems 
and  the  speed-up  it  forced  upon  us?  And 
the  phony  prices  at  the  company  stores? 

How  about  monopolies  which  drove  the 
worker's  dollar  down?  How  about  the  trusU 
and  those  bigger  things  they  call  cartels? 
You  don't  call  thoae  free  enterprise,  do  you, 
boss? 

There  were  many  other  things:  The  child 
workers,  long  hours  for  women,  unhealthful 
ahop  conditions,  a  carelessness  for  workers' 
lives.     •     •     • 

This  was  freedom  for  enterprise,  I  guess, 
but  for  none  other. 

If  this  la  Industry's  song,  then  I  wont 
sing.  Just  dock  my  check,  boss,  and  count 
me  aa  an  absentee. 

What's  that,  boas?     You  say  I'm  off  the 
beam?    You  say  that  you  want  none  of  that? 
All  right,  then,  tell  me  what  you  want. 
Tell   me   about  your  free  enterprise. 

Free  enterprise,  you  say.  U  not  against  our 
humane  labor  laws;  my  right  to  organize;  my 
right  to  bargain  for  my  wage;  my  right  to 
strike;  my  rights  to  hold  by  labor  faith. 

You  say  it  stands  against  a  bureaucratic 
theft  of  Congress  power;  against  those  who 
dream  to  fix  your  prices,  profits,  and  my 
wage;  against  a  govern  lent  where  pressure 
yields  the  greatest  good;  against  a  loss  of  our 


democracy:  against  a  power  which  would  de- 
stroy us  both. 
It  sounds  good  boas — tell  me  more. 
Free  enterprise,  you  say.  wants  no  mo- 
nopolies to  fix  an  artificial  price;  to  squeeze 
out  the  weaker  plant;  to  conspire  In  restraint 
of  trade;  to  enter  into  wage  pacts;  to  use  its 
greater  strength  to  crush  my  union. 

You  say  It  wants  only  free  and  open  com- 
petition for  all  business;  that  it  believes  mo- 
nopoly Is  the  death  of  competition;  that  it 
asks  freedom  only  to  open  new  markets,  create 
new  products,  produce  its  goods  in  uncurbed 
volume  and  let  the  people  fix  its  worth. 

Well  that's  reasonable  and  111  back  you 
up. 

Free  enterprise,  you  say.  wants  lower  taxes 
on  its  profits — but  not  for  dividends,  alone, 
not  for  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  10 
vice  presidents.    Nor  does  it  want  to  shift  the 
tax  upon  the  worker,  but  to  cut  the  spending. 
You  say  that  taxes  must  not  bleed  away  all 
profits;   you  talk  of  "seed  money"  and  you 
say  that  industry  Is  like  the  farmer  who  must 
save  seed  to  grow  another  crop — who  must 
have  a  crop  to  give  a  harvest  hand  a  Job. 
I  can't  deny  it.  boas,  let's  shake  on  that. 
Free  enterprise,  you  say,  must  have  the 
"profit  motive";  but  does  not  seek  to  cut  the 
worker's  wage;   it  knows  the  workers  must 
consume  the  goods  they  make;  it  knows  there 
never  was  prosperity  without  high  wage. 

You  say  In  profit  lies  our  hope  for  progress, 
that  chance  for  fair  profit  Is  all  that  brings 
Investment  Into  industry.  Let's  not  divide 
the  Jobs,  you  say — ^let's  multiply  the  Jobs  and 
thus  make  work  for  all.  You  want  profit  for 
your  new  machines,  for  your  vital  research, 
for  new  products.  Better  tools,  you  say,  will 
lighten  labor,  will  do  more  work  In  half  the 
time,  will  leave  more  leisure  for  the  worker — 
he'll  have  more  time  for  better  living,  more 
time  for  education,  more  time  to  be  a  better 
citizen. 

Profits?  If  profits  do  that  for  me.  I'll  help 
you  make  'em,  boss. 

Free  enterprise,  you  say,  wants  no  high 
prices.  It  wants  no  lorw;  hours  and  tired 
workmen  to  run  Its  cost  list  up.  It  doesn't 
want  to  ask,  "What  will  the  traffic  bear?" 

You  say  free  enterprise  thinks  the  lower 
price  Is  best;  that  the  faster  It  can  make, 
distribute,  and  deliver  goods  to  me,  the  lower 
price  that  I  must  pay.  You  say  that  then 
I'll  have  some  money  left  for  other  things — 
and  better  living.  You  say  that  lower  oosta 
mean  higher  wages,  incentives  for  Invention 
and  for  leadership,  inducement  for  more  cap- 
ital to  start  the  cycle  over  again. 
Then  go  ahead — I'm  for  it. 
Free  enterprise,  you  say,  does  not  want 
the  bureaucrat  as  his  sole  planner;  it  has 
no  faith  in  public  works  and  public  spending; 
it  wants  no  post-war  W.  P.  A.;  that  milk  de- 
livered free  to  every  Hottentot  will  bring  no 
progress  to  the  world. 

You  say  It  does  want  planning  of  another 
sort;  plans  for  permanency  by  private  capital 
and  not  by  Government  loans  with  money 
taken  from  the  people;  plana  for  Jobs  at 
honest  pay  and  not  a  Government  subsistence 
dole;  plans  to  teach  the  Hottentot  that  by 
initiative  and  by  enterprise  hell  get  his  milk 
and  progress,  too. 
So  tliafs  free  enterprise. 
Well,  Boss,  my  question's  answered — I  guess 
we're  not  so  far  apart. 

I  want  to  call  no  bureaucrat  my  boss.  Ill 
fight  for  your  free  competition;  it  sotmds 
American  to  me.  Your  seed  money  is  a  fair 
request— 111  help  you  get  It.  Ill  help  you 
with  your  profit  motive;  If  it  means  a  better 
living.  And.  like  you.  I  want  my  destiny 
planned  by  my  own  hands. 

We  know  America  got  lU  freedom  by  plac- 
ing Government  in  lU  peoples'  hands.  And 
together  we  can  keep  our  freedom  In  our 
hands — the  haiuis  of  those  who  work  and 
thoae  who  want  work  done. 

Bo  call  me  if  you  need  me.  Boss.  Just  call 
Joe  Jones. 


Beaverhead  County,  Mont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Saturday,  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  sound  think- 
ing and  forward  looking  plans  of  one  of 
the  counties  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

While  we  are  talking  back  here  the 
people  of  Beaverhead  County  are  plan- 
ning and  acting.  All  groups  in  the 
county  have  worked  together  to  bring 
into  existence  a  post-war  plan  which  will 
assure  the  returning  veterans  and  war 
workers  that  when  this  war  is  over  and 
they  come  back  to  the  Beaverhead  that 
there  will  be  work  and  jobs  for  them. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  and 
news  story  concerning  this  activity  to 
you  for  your  most  earnest  consideration. 
They  are  taken  from  the  Great  Palls 
(Mont.)  Tribune  of  May  22,  1944: 

BEAVXBHEAD    READT 

In  an  interview  with  O.  A.  Bergeson,  of 
Dillon,  the  Tribune  learned  Saturday  that 
Beaverhead  Ckjunty  is  doing  some  practical, 
realistic  post-war  planning.  They  have  more 
than  a  list  of  things  they  would  like.  They 
have  made  a  survey  of  improvements  actual- 
ly planned  and  financed,  both  public  and 
private,  which  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
men  begin  to  come  home  from  the  war  asking 
for  Jobs.  Their  plans  are  analyzed  as  to 
cost  and  the  man-hours  of  work  that  they 
vrtll  furnish.  The  size  of  the  employment 
problem  has  been  set  against  the  work  avail- 
able and  the  businessmen  and  ranchers  there 
are  confident  that  they  will  take  care  of 
their  own  people  with  the  2-year  program 
they  have  worked  out  in  detail.  And  there 
will  be  no  leaf-raking  expenditures  in  doing 
so.  That  Is  the  kind  of  planning  more  coun- 
ties In  Montana  should  be  getting  under  way 
right  now. 

BZAVxaioAo's  poer-wam  plan  most  vrtKUSD — 
aANCHSBS.  BTTanrassMXM  JOIN  IN  BUBvrr  or 

COMMtTNITT  NKZDS 

Beaverhead  County  has  submitted  one  of 
the  most  detailed  post-war  planning  reports 
yet  compiled  in  the  State  to  Montanans,  Inc.. 
O.  A.  Bergeson,  of  Dillon  said  while  here  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  attending  the  air  cUnlc 
sessions.  Bergeson,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
State  welfare  commission,  headed  the  Beaver- 
head subcommittee  on  public  works  plan- 
ning. 

Ranchers  and  businessmen,  Bergeson  ex- 
plained.  Joined  in  forming  committees  which 
studied  in  detail  the  post-war  busineat  and 
agricultural  situation  in  Beaverhead.  Lists 
were  compiled  of  private  plans  for  new  buUd- 
ings,  improvements  and  purchases  of  durable 
goods  with  careful  estimates  of  the  employ- 
ment that  would  result,  the  probable  expen- 
ditures and  the  bank  financing  needed.  The 
bankers  of  the  county  assured  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  number 
of  men  who  had  left  the  county  and  of  those 
who  will  probably  return,  were  carefully  esti- 
mated and  a  clear  picture  was  obtained  of  the 
Jobs  needed  outside  of  private  employment 
already  assured. 

Actual  local  public  works  needs  were  sur- 
▼eyed  for  a  a-year  period.    County  and  city 
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plan*  actually  In  tbe  blueprint  stage  now  and 
for  which  funds  are  available  Immediately 
when  the  war  ends  were  listed  and  broken 
down  Into  probable  eosta  and  man-hours  of 
labor  required.  Other  public  works  for 
which  detailed  engineering  and  financing 
plans  art  BOi  conapieted.  but  for  which  the 
local  antliorttlaa  are  getting  ready,  were  also 
broken  down  Into  costs  and  man-hours  of 
•oiploymcnt  tbey  wcsikl  fumlah. 

The  oonnty.  city,  and  school  authorities 
would  be  ready  tomorrow  to  start  work  on 
this  3-year  Improvement  program  If  the  war 
should  end  so  suddenly.  Bergeson  said. 

Other  subcommittees  are  in  touch  with 
the  Bute  and  Federal  authorities,  getting 
definite  information  on  new  road,  water  con- 
servation, and  reclamation  projects  that  will 
be  allocated  to  the  cotmty  In  the  near  future. 
Hmsc  have  alao  been  analysed  as  to  the  em- 
ptoyment  they  will  furnish  and  the  portion 
ot  cost  allotted  to  the  local  people.  They  be- 
lieve. Bergeson  explained,  that  they  are  down 
to  brass  tacks  in  their  plsns  in  Beaverhead 
Ooonty  and  can  assure  the  people,  whom  war 
Miliin  or  employment  have  taken  from  there 
temporarily,  that  there  will  be  work  and  Jobe 
(or  them  when  they  rettim. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or   MXVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPRBSirrATIVSS 

Saturday,  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ou,  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Dorothy  Oilligan  Bennett,  from  the 
Washin«ton  Post  of  June  17,  1944: 

HZ 'a  MT  DAD — AND  I  LOVX  HIM 

Be'i  happy  or  friendly,  terlous  or  gay. 

A  aplendld  companion  on  bright  days  and 

gray. 
He's  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

I'm  hia  child,  and  I  know  he  imderstands  me 

well. 
My  dreams,  my  heartaches,  my  seal  to  excel. 
Re^  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

He  knows  my  fallings,  my  every  temptation. 
He  counsels  me.  guides  me  without  condem- 
nation. 
Reli  my  d^d — and  I  love  him. 

He's  iwtlent,  long-suffering,  dlseeming.  and 

wise. 
He  fathoms  my  faults  with  soul-searching 

eyes. 
He^  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

He's  deep  and  he's  thoughtful,  he's  earnest 

aiMl  kind. 
He  feels  a  real  kinship  with  all  mankind. 
He's  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

He's   sometimes   discouraged,   and    he   gets 

angry,  too: 
Oh.  he  has  his  faults,  as  all  of  us  do— but 
Bell  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

When  he  knows  disappointment  or  worry  or 

care. 
I  want  to  be  with  him.  his  troubles  to  share. 
He's  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

He's  a  Christum — the  dynamic,  practical  way; 
He  tells  mt-ot  Ood.  be  helps  me  to  pray. 
He's  my  dad — and  I  love  him. 

Bel  a  real  man.  a  good  man,  he  is  genuine  and 

fUie. 
He's  tops  as  a  father,  rm  proud  that  he's 

mine. 
Rel  my  dad—and  I  love  him. 


EXTENSION  C  F  REMARKS 

Ol' 


HON.  UWREIICE  H.  SMITH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ATTVES 


Saturdap,  Ji  rte  17. 1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi»  lonsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  5.  1944  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  hant  ed  down  a  decision 
which  upset  a  75-y«ar  precedent.  The 
question  involved  ws  5  the  right  of  Fed- 
eral authorities  to  prosecute  insurance 
companies  for  allegid  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable signlflcanck  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  decision  was  ac;uall>  entered  by  a 
minority  of  the  coui  t.  The  Congress  is 
now  faced  with  an  ibsolute  mandate  to 
correct  this  situation.  For  many,  many 
years  the  States  hav ;  exercised  the  right 
to  legislate  in  matt€rs  pertaining  to  in- 


surance companies 


tablished  workable  r  iiles  and  regulations 


governing  them.    If 


the  start  of  another 


and  they  have  es- 


this  decision  Is  per- 


mitted to  go  uncha;  lenged  it  will  mean 


reg\ilatory  body  un- 


der Federal  contact — ^Just  another  bu- 
reaucratic agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raymond  Moley,  in 
Newsweek  for  June}l9,  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  in  disdusslng  this  subject. 
and  imder  unanimoos  consent  I  insert  it 
in  the  Appendix  of  t  le  Rkcord: 

AH   IHVASIOr   AT  HOMX 

(By  Raymc  nd  BSoley) 

Feebly  competing  fdr  attention  with  the 
tremendous  news  of  :be  invasion  was  the 
account  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which, 
in  peacetime,  would  claim  first  place.  This 
decision,  handed  dowii  June  5.  Involved  an 
Invasion  of  the  right  i  if  the  States  to  regu- 
late insurance.  It  a  rects  every  American 
who  is  protected  by  a  ly  kind  of  insurance. 

In  1869.  in  the  famoxs  case  of  Paul  v.  Vir- 
tinia,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  the 
Insurance  business  was  not  Interstate  com- 
merce. Hence,  it  was  subject  to  regulation 
by  State  law,  not  by  C  Dngreas.  A  long  train 
of  decisions  since  has  reenforced  that  posi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  the  i  Itates  have  slowly  and 
effectively  built  up  an  enormous  number  of 
Isws  and  regulations  to  protect  holders  of 
Insurance  policies.  Al;  this  State  machinery 
is  endangered  by  the  new  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

The  facta  of  the  {articular  case  are  of 
small  Importance  com  tared  vrith  the  consti- 
tutional Issue  Involve  1.  They  concern  the 
Federal  Indictment  at  Atlanta.  3  years  ago. 
of  scnne  300  fire-insurance  companies  and 
Individuals  for  a  vloli  itlon  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  violation  c  larged  was  an  agree- 
ment on  rates  which,  tl  te  defendants  claimed, 
was  directed  by  the  in  lurance  officials  of  the 
State  governments.  Sich  agreements  under 
State  direction  are  cor  imon  and  essential  to 
the  orderly  conduct  of  the  business. 

The  nature  of  the  arguments  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  in  i  he  case  make  It  clear 
that  certain  New  DetJ  lawyers,  who  tried 
futllely  5  years  ago  to  make  a  case  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  in  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  investiga- 
tion and  who  had  n<i  chance  to  get  such 
regulation  through  Co  ogress,  decided  to  ac- 
complish their  purpos<  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  t  le  Supreme  Court. 

TIM  majority  dedalo  n  was  written  by  Jus- 
tice Black,  the  dissent  qr  Justice  Stone.  Jua- 


tloes  Douglas.  Murphy,  and  Butledge  agreed 
with  Black.  Justices  Frankfurter  and  Jack- 
son agreed  with  Stone.  Justices  Roberts  and 
Reed  took  no  part  in  the  case.  It  might  be 
remarked  that  the  Jtistlces  with  the  most 
extensive  legal  experience  in  private  practice 
are  Roberts,  Reed,  Stone,  and  Jackson — all 
of  whom  either  dissented  or  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  case. 

The  precedents  of  75  years  were  thus  over- 
turned by  a  minority  of  the  Court — by  Judges 
whose  experience  In  the  practice  of  law  be- 
fore their  appointment  to  the  Nation's  high- 
est Court  was  exceedingly  brief. 

This  case  strongly  illustrates  how  the  Oourt 
can  step,  outside  the  law,  into  matters  of 
public  policy.  In  Black's  opinion,  he  Indi- 
cates that  the  States  are  not  fully  capable 
of  governing  insurance.  In  what  way  can 
a  Judge  of  the  Court,  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
case,  thus  pass  Judgment  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Insurance  laws  and  departments 
of  48  States?  In  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  investiga- 
tion. New  Dealers  tried,  and  utterly  failed, 
for  more  than  a  year  to  prove  that  life  In- 
surance was  not  adequately  regulated.  Th* 
vast  preponderance  of  evidence  is  that  the 
States  have  fully  protected  policyholders. 
Millions  of  policyholders  know  that.  Justice 
Black's  statement  is  not  an  expression  of 
law:  it  is  an  attempt  to  impose  his  own 
private  and  unsupported  view  of  fact.  This 
is  not  the  exercise  of  Judicial  power;  It  is 
legislation  by  the  Judicial  branch. 

This  decision  breaks  not  only  the  75-year 
Insurance  precedent,  but  a  vastly  more  Im- 
portant one,  which  goes  back  155  years  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Bepubllc.  In  all  that 
time,  no  decision  prior  to  this  one  has  ever 
been  made  by  a  minority  of  the  Court  on  a 
constitutional  Issue  involving  the  overruling 
of  a  previous  decision.  During  his  tenure 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  repeatedly  refused  to 
take  up  constitutional  cases  In  the  absence 
of  a  full  Oourt. 

The  remedy  for  the  new  Supreme  Court 
decision  lies  with  Congress.  A  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Baqxt  Is  before  It,  which  declares 
that  insurance  is  a  matter  for  State  regula- 
tion, that  there  is  tM  need  for  the  displace- 
ment or  encumbrance  of  the  State  laws  by 
a  Federal  bureau  or  otherwise,  that  insurance 
is  not  interstate  commerce  and,  so,  as  a  re- 
sult. Is  not  subject  to  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws.  This  bill  would  reverse  the  decision. 
It  should  be  passed. 

In  the  old  days  the  Oourt  protected  the 
States  from  Congress.  Now,  apparently  Con- 
gress must  protect  the  States  against  the 
Court. 


Maurice  Martio,  of  West  \^fniia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

or  WIST  vncnriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  29, 
1939,  I  appointed  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Maurice  Martin,  from  my  home 
city  of  Bluefleld.  W.  Va.,  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  entered  the  academy  in  the  month 
following  his  appointment,  was  gradu- 
ated in  due  course,  and  Is  now  with  our 
fighting  forces  overseas. 

Within  the  past  week,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  his  graduation  and  entry  into 
active  service,  I  heard  from  Maurice 
Martin.    There  was  no  message  direct 
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from  him,  but  my  news  came  from  a 
mutual  friend  who  forwarded  to  me  a 
clipping  of  an  Associated  Press  release 
published  early  in  the  week  In  the  Roa- 
noke (Va.)  Times.  This  item  tells  its 
own  story  of  the  daring,  resourcefulness, 
and  effective  efforts  of  two  typical 
American  flyers,  one  of  whom,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  is  a  native  son  of  West 
Virginia.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
news  item  from  the  Roanoke  Times: 

BunraxD  Pilot  and  Wing  Mate  Kill  200 
Nazis 

Lt.  Maurice  Martin.  908  Highland  Avenue. 
Bluefleld,  was  one  of  t'vo  Thunderbolt  pilots 
to  trap  a  German  column  on  a  road  south  of 
Bayeux  with  well-placed  bombs,  according  to 
an  Associated  Press  release  yesterday. 

ITie  other  pilot  was  Lt.  E.  W.  Sanders.  1034 
North  Shepherd  Drive,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  the 
two  pilots  estimated  ihey  killed  about  200 
of  the  Nazis  Jn  strafing  attacks. 

They  dropped  two  500-pound  bombs  In 
front  of  the  column  and  then  two  in  the 
rear,  trapping  the  soldiers  between  two  big 
craters. 

"They  tried  to  rtm  for  It,  but  couldn't  get 
out,"  sjild  Sanders.  "We  flew  up  and  down 
over  them,  strafing  with  o\a  machine  guns. 
Very  few  got  out  alive." 

Other  pilots  reported  the  Germans  were 
using  horse-drawn  artillery. 

Lieutenant  Martin  Is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Roger 
Martin,  Highland  Avenue,  and  the  late  Roger 
Martin,  whose  death  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago.  His  father  was  formerly  connected  with 
the  coal  business,  and  Lieutenant  Martin  is 
well  known  in  and  around  Bluefleld. 


Postal  Employees  Buy  Bonds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  COCFRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  feeling 
that  it  was  an  outstanding  achievement, 
I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  post  office, 
whose  quota  in  the  present  bond  drive 
was  $170,000,  purchased  $204,000  of  these 
bonds.  The  quota  was  oversubscribed 
on  D-day.  As  a  result  of  this  achieve- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  wrote  the 
acting  postmaster  in  St.  Louis  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  am  including  as 
part  of  my  remarks  under  the  permis- 
sion granted  me: 

OinCE  OF  THE  POSTMASTEB  GENERAL, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  13.  1944. 
Hon.  Bernakd  P.  Dickmann, 

Acting  Postmaster,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dickmann:  The  remarkable 
record  of  the  St.  Louis  post  office  in  exceeding 
Ite  quota  before  the  fifth  war  loan  was  well 
started  calls  for  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  you  and  all  of  your  supervisors  and  em- 
ployees. St.  Louis  was  the  first  large  office 
to  report  raising  its  quota  in  the  fourth 
drive.  Then  about  a  month  was  required  to 
reach  the  goal.  In  the  filth  drive  a  week 
sufficed.  I  am  certain  that  other  comparable 
offices  will  find  that  record  hard  to  beat.  It 
Indicates  an  alert,  enthusiastically  patriotic 
organization.  The  entire  Postal  Service  had 
ftn  opportunity  to  read  of  this  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of  June  9  and 


beyond  a  doubt  share  our  pride  In  this  out- 
standing demonstration  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  your  employees  to  back  the  attack. 
With  best  wishes  to  you  and  the  entire  per- 
sonnel of  your  office. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  C.  Walker, 
Postmaster  General. 


Bradley  Taylor  Explains  in  Detail  the 
Whole  WASP  Situation— Says  W.  T.  S. 
Men  Got  Raw  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  Bradley  R.  Taylor, 
vice  chairman.  Department  of  Wisconsin 
Legion  Aviation  Committee,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Rhinelander.  Wis.,  June  13.  1944. 
Hon.  James  Morrison, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  on  page  A2937.  carries  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  by  the  Honorable  John  Cos- 
TELLO,  of  California,  on  H.  R.  4219 — a  bill  to 
commission  women  fliers — a  group  of  nomen 
caUed    WASPS. 

As  you  know,  for  the  past  2  years  I  have 
made  a  very  thorough  study  of  this  problem 
of  civilian  pilot  training,  and  War  Training 
Service,  a  program  designed  by  the  Army  and 
the  C.  A.  A.  to  train  men  filers  for  the  armed 
forces.  As  the  Congressman's  discussion  of 
the  WASPS  also  carries  a  discussion  of  these 
men,  I  feel  that  I  should  point  out  some  of 
the  errors  In  his  statements.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Congressman  Costello  has  been  in- 
formed by  those  who  asked  him  to  sponsor 
the  bill. 

As  you  will  recall,  on  or  about  May  10 
of  1"943.  a  bill  was  passed  under  Public  No. 
50  for  the  payment  of  men  in  C.  P.  T.  at  the 
rate  of  »60  per  month.  This  was  called  by 
the  men  the  "McCarran  pay  bill."  A  special 
report  went  with  this  bill,  this  report  is 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session.  Sen- 
ate, Calendar  No.  317,  Report  No.  311,  to  ac- 
company H.  R.  2397.  This  report  sUtes  that 
"The  committee  was  not  willing  to  continue 
such  a  procedure  (paying  men  on  Inactive 
reserve)  throughout  another  fiscal  year,  and 
had  numerous  conferences  with  the  military 
authorities  and  with  the  officials  of  the 
C.  A.  A.  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  solution." 

The  solution,  the  report  goes  on  to  state, 
would  leave  funds  enough  to  graduate  some 
7,200  pilots.  The  report  continues,  "That 
all  of  these  men  be  brought  into  the  Army 
by  September  1,  1943,  so  provision  is  made 
that  after  September  1.  1943,  no  reservist  on 
inactive  status  will  be  paid:" 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "The  com- 
mittee requests  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce make  a  report  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, respectively,  not  later  than  October  1, 
1943,  the  number  of  enlisted  reservists  called 
to  active  duty." 

By  October  1,  1943,  some  5.000  former 
C.  P.  T.  men  had  been  called  to  active  duty. 
These  men  were  called  to  various  induction 
centers,  they  were  activated  and  they  were 
given  basic  training,  their  1.  Q.  was  taken, 
and  records  from  various  Induction  centers 


show  that  these  men  had  the  highest  t.  Q. 
of  any  group  passing  through  the  induction 
centers. 

Congressman  Costello  would  llt"^  those 
who  are  Interested  to  believe  that  when  these 
men  of  C.  P.  T.  went  through  the  Induction 
centers  that  they  were  not  given  a  physical 
examination.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  Army. 
In  its  induction  centers  was  more  than  dere- 
llct  in  its  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
more  than  glad  to  state,  every  man  who  went 
through  the  Induction  centers  was  given  an  ■ 
Army  examination  by  Army  doctors,  and  those 
of  the  4.687  men  that  the  Congressman  talked 
about  were  then  certified  to  noncombat  fly- 
ing programs.  The  examining  t>oards  found 
some  4.687  men  fit  for  the  programs  of  flying 
in  which  they  had  enlisted  and  for  which 
training  they  had  been  called  to  active  serv- 
ice, by  Public.  No.  50,  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  tlie  House  and  approved  by  the  President. 
Now  Congressman  Costello  would  like  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  first  medical 
examination  these  men  had  was  after  Janu- 
ary 14,  1944 — or  at  the  time  the  training  pro- 
gram was  discontinued. 

Either  the  Army  Air  Forces  have  not  told 
the  truth  to  Congressman  Costello  or  he  Is 
not  familiar  with  the  program.  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  medical  break-down  of  the  men 
who  were  examined  after  January  15,  1944. 
This  report  comes  from  Port  V/orth.  Tex., 
and  It  shows  that  a  number  of  men  were  dis- 
qualified for  flying  because  of  flat  feet.  These 
men  must  have  had  the  flat  feet  at  the  time 
they  were  examined  by  Army  doctors  prior  to 
October  1,  1943.  The  report  shows  that  men 
were  thrown  out  of  these  flying  programs  be- 
cause they  were  too  tall  or  too  short.  The 
report  shows  that  some  men  were  over  or 
underweight — these  conditions  must  have 
been  apparent  at  the  time  the  Army  doctors 
examined  the  men  as  of  October  1.  1943. 

Every  man  that  the  Congressman  talks 
about  in  the  proup  of  4.687  had  also  been 
given  a  medical  examination  by  duly  certified 
doctors  of  the  C.  A.  A.  If  they  could  not  have 
passed  this  examination  by  C.  A.  A.  they 
could  not  hav«!  gotten  into  the  program  in 
the  first  place.  E.ach  Individual  man  that 
the  Congressman  talks  about  had  more 
physical  examinations,  by  Government  dec- 
tors  than  the  average  soldier  would  get  In  3 
years.  These  men  got  all  of  their  examina- 
tions In  a  period  of  less  than  a  year. 

If  this  Is  not  true  and  the  Army  took  some 
4,687  men  Into  the  Army  and  through  regular 
Induction  centers  et  which  basic  training  was 
given — then  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Induc- 
tion centers  should  be  relieved  of  their  peti- 
tions for  taking  a  chance  of  loading  tne 
pension  rolls  vrtth  some  4,687  men  who  were 
not  properly  examined. 

Tlie  public  knows  too  well  that  this  Is  not 
the  case — the  Army  knows  that  they  are  not 
taking  in  any  men  without  a  physical — 
Congressman  Costello  should  know  this — 
unless  the  Army  has  kidded  him.  We  cannot 
believe  with  him  that  the  men  had  no  physi- 
cal examinations  from  October  1.  1943,  vmtll 
after  January  14  of  1944— a  j^eriod  of  3Vi 
months. 

These  men  were  not  called  to  active  duty 
on  January  14,  1944,  as  the  Congressman 
states — they  were  called  to  duty  on  or  before 
October  1,  1943,  as  a  direct  demand  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  Congressman  is  a  Member.  He  must 
have  voted  for  this,  as  did  others,  or  the 
men  of  C.  P.  T.  would  not  have  been  paid 
nor  would  this  problem  have  come  up. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  the  records  of 
the  various  Induction  centers  will  show  that 
the  mental  examinations  of  this  group 
showed  them  to  have  the  highest  I.  Q.  of 
any  group  passing  through  any  of  the  induc- 
tion centers. 

It  is  more  than  clear  to  me  who  prepared 
the  material  that  the  Congressman  put  Into 
the  Record  on  the  date  of  June  10.  1944,  page 
A2937.    During  the  past  year  and  more  so  in 


v.  I 
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ittaa  I  luT«  attended  soom 
in  oi  thcM  atnndcd 
ttitn.  Wteh  tlm«  the  Army  Air  ForoM  have 
th«  MOM  (torj— th«  Air  Force  Mary  la  the 
etory  that  the  ConcTMaman  tails  you  In  bla 
tfafenaa  c<  hie  procram  of  the  WA8PS. 

^>r  esample  he  telle  you  of  the  Ohlneee 

tntarpreu '— I  hav«  heard  thle  atory  a  doaan 

tlmaa,  given  by  Um  Army  in  teaumooy.    The 

«(  II  li  ttMl  Ibia  man  waa  a  fonaar 

I  if  IIM  OHnn  BmbMay^-ha  aaraad 

•liJM  *  y«w-lM  hM  iMd  prttM*  ftylaf  ai- 

ilad  10  tfo  M  part    ha  aot 

0.  P.  T.— wiMft  ha  ihoufbt  thai  hla 

la  tifiM  VMIM  tool  halp  to  tha 

nUiad  ft  ahanoa  al  a 

got  tlM  alMMa  for 

of  w.  T.  a.  hrafea  tip  ha 

a  Chtneee  tntavpiolar.    Tha 

la  Btow  a  prtrau  in  the  Arny  ta  Florida. 

Ma  la  M  yaara  old  and  too  old  for  overaaaa 

yol  tha  OMB  waa  a  volunteer  and  hta 

It  «aa  for  tytnff.  not  Chineee  intcr- 


alio  ahow  what  happened  to  eome 

of  the  inatructort  who  were  raleaaed  at  the 
time  the  program  Q(  W.  T.  8.  waa  dlacontln- 
ued.    One    contractor — who    had    run    and 
owned    a   eontract-flylng    school — took    the 
Army  at  lU  word;  they  needed  men  for  the 
A.  T.  C.    Thla  man  and  44  othara  were  sent 
to  Memphis.  Tenn.,  (or  training  la  the  trana- 
port  aeetlon.     They  were  aent  In  early  reb- 
ruary  to  thla  station.    Now  It  la  found  out 
that  after  4  montba  at  thla  atatlon  theee  men 
hare  had  4  houra  of  ground  scbool.  not  a 
Single  hour  of  flying,  and  their  pay  baa  been 
aaOO  per  month.     For  what?     For  doing  noth- 
ing.   Now  these  men  are  to  be  reacreened  to 
aee  If  they  are  fit  for  the  tranqwrt  aeetlon. 
Any  member  of  the  trainee  group  could 
have  picked   the   misinformation   that    the 
CXmgriiaiiuau   baa   given   out.     In   fact   the 
OrnngriBBmaii  aboold  have  had  the  C.  A.  A. 
go  over  hla  report  before  presenting  it,  for 
any  Informed  person  would  have  told  him  of 
the  untrutha  that  the  Army.  In  preparing 
hla  atatement.  have  uaed.    It  la  Impoaalble 
for  any  person  who  has  not  followed  this 
program  to  know  all  of  the  facta,  but  what 
Z  have  stated  la  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
aan    be   proved    without    trouble.    I    might 
alK  call  to  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
wanta  to  know  all  of  the  real  facta  and  his- 
tory of  this  problem  to  consult  hearlnga  on 
Bouaa  Joint  Reaolutlon   116.  Public  Record 
Ko.  86548,  dated   Monday  AprU  10.  1»4S.  or 
Report  No.  311.  Calendar  No.  317.  of  June  14 
ileglalatlve  day,  May  34,  IMS) . 

I^  afrce  with  the  rntigrMaman  that  we 
dMMild  not  "force"  the  Army  to  do  anything. 
tottt  wa  should  "force"  the  Army  to  uke  care 
€*  tta  promises.  Why  u  It  that  the  Navy  haa 
had  BO  trouble  with  the  aame  program?  The 
raaaoo  la  that  the  Navy  haa  kept  ita  word  to 
avery  nun  that  they  enllated.  Tb-»  mlataka 
waa  made  In  FubUc.  No.  50.  In  forcing  tha 
Army,  by  legislation,  to  take  theee  4.«87  men. 
The  Army  knew  at  that  tlma  that  It  would 
find  soma  way  to  get  rid  ol  tham  Tha  Army 
haa  found  thla  way.  Tbay  fouad  It  on  Jan> 
Mary  14. 1944,  whaa  tbay  dlaoontlnurd  the  pro- 
gram and  forced  tbaaa  patrlouc  men  into 
work  that  they  had  not  enlUted  for.  work  for 
which  they  were  not  trained,  and  work  which 
they  do  not  want. 

la  talking  with  theee  traineee  and  with 
faa  toatnactors,  l  do  not  find  any  great  ob- 
*"""»  to  training  the  woiBea— but  only 
and  after  the  men  have  bean  uaed  and 
la  tba  capacity  for  which  they  were 
traload. 

Ooacnaman  McaBsnif.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  ao  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cos- 
rnxo.  but  it  (toea  aa«a  to  me  that  an  article 
that  aatera  into  tha  Uvea  of  aome  10.000 
^^inaaa  and  inetmotora  aboold  ba  verified 
befora  It  la  published.  Congreaanaa  Ooa- 
mxo  abonld  take  the  Army  Air  FVjivea  to 
taak  for  "gboatlng"  such  an  article  that  to 
filled  with  ao  away  untrutha.    Any  member 


of  the  groupa  that  are 
have  pointed  out  the 
tmfortunata  that  those 
for  him  ahould  "kid"  thd 
sponaoring  leglalation 

I  truat  that  you  will  b* 
the  Raooao  so  that  th< 
laaM  and  tha  truth  of 
•on*  defansa. 

■inceraly  yours. 


thi 
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uider  dlacuaslen  could 
irrora  to  him;  it  la 
rbo  wrote  the  article 
Congressman  who  Is 
r  them. 

able  to  put  this  Into 

who  know  the  prob« 

programs  may  have 


BaAOiiT  R.  Tatixm, 

fear  AMOcteKon. 


RIMARK8 

R.  CUSON 


or  KAaaaamnna 

Of  TBI  HOU8B  OP  R  (PRIBINTATIVB9 

Saturday,  Jul  e  17.  1944 


Mr.  CLASON.     Mr 

morning's  edition  of  tHe 
for  June  17. 1944.  It  is 


Speaker,  In  this 
Washington  Post 
reported  that — 


ha  I 


em  il 


Prealdent  Roosevelt 
mentally    sound    a 
white-collar  Federal 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
were  ckpreeatd  in  a  letter 
Federation  of  Federal 
released  yesterday  by  th< 
These  people  now  get  21 
for  a  48-hour  week  but 
cent  If  they  were  paid 


described  as  funda- 

re4ommendatIon     that 

oyees  be  paid  true 

work.    His  views 

to  the  National 

oyees  which  waa 

white-collar  union. 

6  percent  additional 

d  be  paid  30  per- 

overtime. 


Enplc 


t  ley'i 


trie 


pay 
Pedei  al 


i)r 


The  statement  of 
refers  directly  to  an 
which  prevails  in 
overtime  pay  for 
employees  who  receive 
annum  basis.    I  have 
4406  to  provide  for 
overtime  compensatioh 
employees.     The  mair 
white-collar  employees 
percent  additional 
week  when  other 
are  paid  on  a  per  diem 
are  paid  30  percent 
work  is  because  of  a 
existing  public  laws. 

Today,  the  basic 
fore  overtime  pay 
represent  a  work  wee  : 
hours  each  day.    Base< 
a  year,  there  really 
Unfortunately,  under 
and  practice,  overtlm* 
based  upon  a  fictitious 
In  a  work  year.    In 
ment  building  wa  no\ ' 
ployeea    working 
practically  the  same 
employees    in    the 
overtime  pay  computet 
work  days  In  the  year, 
their  overtime  pay 
of  360  days.    My  bUl 
Inequity. 

I   am    glad   to   noti 
Roosevelt  favors  this 
wish  to  bring  to  the 
Members  of  the  House 
bill   the   report   secur^ 
Ramspkcx  from  the 
Service  Commission  In 
MitcheU  of  the  . 
the  Commission 


President  Roosevelt 

in^uitable  situation 

computation  of 

thousands  of  Federal 

their  pay  on  a  per 

introduced  H.  R. 

pa3anent  of  true 

to  Government 

reason  why  the 

now  receive  21.6 

for  a  48-hour 

employees  who 

or  per  hour  basis 

their  overtime 

provision  in  the 


we<  k 
sta  -ts 


aie 


t  le 


over  ime 


Commit  slon 


defln  tely 


Is  40  hours  be- 

Porty  hours 

of  5  days  of  8 

upon  52  weeks  in 

260  work  days. 

the  present  law 

pay  is.  in  fact, 

basis  of  360  days 

same  Oovem- 

flnd  some  em« 

and   doing 

4ork  as  all  other 

ildlng,    receiving 

on  a  basis  of  260 

vhlle  others  have 

con  puted  oh  a  basis 

se4ks  to  correct  this 


that   President 

legislation.    I  also 

attention  of  the 

n  support  of  this 

by   Chairman 

Uiiited  States  Civil 

which  President 

reports  that 

favors   the 


change  proposed  by  H.  R.  4406  with  re- 
spect to  the  divisor  to  be  used  in  con- 
verting annual  rates  to  daily  and  hourly 
rates  for  overtime  pay  computation  pur- 
poses. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  present 
war  while  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Oovvrnment  have  been  engaged 
In  overtime  work,  the  white-collar  work- 
ers on  annual  «alarlea  have  been  the  vto« 
tlma  of  an  unjust,  unfortunate  and  in- 
equitable discrimination  In  their  over- 
time pay. 

I  have  brought  my  bill.  H.  R.  4406.  to 
the  attenUon  of  memben  of  the  Houxe 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  committee  will  grant 
a  hearing  upon  it  in  the  near  future.  X 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  opposes  the 
passage  of  legislation  which  will  correct 
this  inequity  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
agree  to  any  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  I  have  offered  which  will  restrict 
its  application  to  the  elimination  of  this 
inequity  in  the  present  law.  I  will  ap- 
preciate the  active  support  of  all  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  and  the  terms 
of  the  report  from  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  indicate  clearly 
the  means  and  need  for  this  remedial 
legislation.    They  are  as  follows: 

H.  R.  440« 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  overtime 
compensation   to  Oovemment   employees, 
and  for  other  piirposea 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  public  law  No.  49. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  chapter  93,  first 
session,  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  of 
section  2,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sac.  2.  Except  as  provided  In  section  8. 
officers  and  employees  to  whcm  this  act 
applies  shall  be  paid  overtime  compensation 
for  work  in  excess  of  40  hours  in  any  admin- 
istrative workweek  at  a  rate  of  one  and  one- 
half  times  their  basic  rates  of  compensation: 
Provided,  That  in  computing  the  overtime 
compensation  of  per  annum  officers  and  em- 
ployees, the  base  pay  for  1  day  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  one-two-htindred-and-slxtleth 
of  the  respactlva  per  anntun  aalarles,  and  the 
baae  pay  for  1  hour  shall  be  considered  to 
be  one-eighth  of  baae  pay  so  computed  for 
1  day. 

XJnTm  STATa  Ctvn.  Skbvicb  CoMMtanioN, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  1.  1944. 
Bon.  RoBflrr  Ramspbcx, 

Chairman,  Houm  Committee  on  tht 

Civil  service.  Howe  of  Rrpreaentativet. 
DcAB  8ni:  In  oompllanca  with  your  request 
of  Marob  17,  1»44,  rsoaipt  of  which  waa  ao- 
knowledgad  March  20,  we  are  presenting  to 
the  House  Committee  on  the  01  vU  Service  our 
comments  on  H.  R.  440fl.  a  bUl  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  overtime  compensation  to 
Oovemment  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  proposes  a  substitute  for 
section  a  of  tha  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of 
May  7,  1048,  Public  Uw  49,  Seventy-elghth 
Congreaa.    If  enacted  into  law,  it  would — 

1.  Repeal  the  present  provision  that  over- 
time pay  ahall  be  computed  on  only  so  much 
of  an  employee's  annual  salary  as  does  not 
exceed  a  rate  of  $2,900  per  annum. 

2.  Repeal  the  present  provision  that  de- 
partments and  agencies  may  elect  to  grant 
employeea  compensatory  time  off  from  duty 
In  lieu  of  overtime  pay  for  work  m  excess 
of  48  hours  In  any  administrative  workweek. 

3.  Substitute  a  divisor  of  260  In  lieu  of  the 
present  divisor  of  360  for  converting  annual 
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ratea  Into  dally  rataa  for  ovartlma  pay  com- 
putation purposes. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  existing  celling 
of  $3,000  for  overtime  computation  purposes 
la  prlmarUy  one  of  legislative  policy.  How- 
avar.  tha  discontinuance  of  authority  for 
oompanaatory  time  off  from  duty  in  lieu  of 
ovartlma  pay  for  work  in  asesas  of  if  hours 
•  weak  would  ramova  an  Item  of  flasiblllty 
In  the  administration  of  the  War  Overt  1ms 
Pay  Act  of  1049  which  we  balleva  ahould  be 
rauined. 

Tbe  Ooamtision  deflnittly  favors  tha 
ehaBga  proposed  by  K.  R.  4400  with  rwipeot 
to  Ihs  divisor  to  ba  used  in  convtrting  annual 
rates  to  dally  and  hourly  ratas  (or  overt ime 
pay  eomputation  purposes. 

Ooverament  employees  generally  art  paid 
at  basic  annual,  dally,  or  hourly  ratas.  There 
Is  no  statute  asubllshing  a  uniform  rule  for 
converting  these  baale  pay  rataa  Into  over- 
time pay  rataa.  Xa  tact,  axlstrng  law  rcquuts 
InconsUtanoy. 

In  ordw  to  eomputa  overtime  earnings.  It 
Is  first  naeaasary  to  determine  the  overtime 
rate  per  hour.  Under  Public  Law  40  and 
under  dally  and  hourly  wage  schedules,  the 
overtime  rate  per  hour  la  one  and  one-half 
times  the  atralght-tlme  hotirly  rate.  An  In- 
consistency occurs,  however.  In  computing 
the  straight-time  hourly  rate. 

The  statutory  method  for  computing 
straight-time  hourly  rates  from  annual  rates 
is  first  to  divide  the  annual  rate  by  360  (to 
give  the  straight-time  dally  .rate)  and  then 
to  divide  this  daUy  rate  by  8  (to  give  the 
straight-time  hourly  rate).  This  formula  Is 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  annual  workers 
are  paid  for  360  days'  work  In  the  year,  or 
2.880  hours.  At  present,  however,  the  baste 
workweek  for  annual-salaried  workers  Is  40 
hours  a  week.  Work  above  that  is  overtime 
service.  The  year's  work  corresponding  to 
the  year's  basic  salary  thus  In  fact  consists 
of  a  basic  work  period  of  40  tlmea  52,  or  2.080 
hours,  or  280  days. 

Although  the  same  basic  workyear  of 
2.080  hours  is  recognized  In  computing  over- 
time pay  for  wage-t>oard  employees,  it  can- 
not be  recognized  for  employees  under  Public 
Law  49  without  new  leglalation. 

An  illustration  will  ahow  the  effect  of  the 
difference  in  the  two  methods. 

A  mechanic  whose  basic  workweek  Is  40 
hours  works  48  hours  in  1  week.  For  the 
8  hours  of  overtime  service  he  receives  the 
equivalent  of  12  hours'  (8  times  I'/i)  pay 
at  hla  straight  hourly  rate,  or  an  Increaae  of 
twelve-fortieths  of  his  baalc  weekly  earn- 
ings.   This  U  a  30-percent  Increaae. 

A  stock  clerk  In  the  same  plant  whose 
basic  workweek  Is  40  hours  works  48  hours 
In  the  same  week.  For  the  extra  8  hours 
of  overtime  ha  is  paid  one-three  hundred 
and  sixtieth  of  hia  annual  basic  rate 
(Niw  times  Vi  times  8),  times  one  and  one- 
half.  This  U  equivalent  to  a  weekly  In- 
creaae of  one-two  hundred  and  fortieth  of 
his  baste  annusl  earnings,  or  a  weekly  In- 
creaae of  fifty-two  two  hundred  and  fortieths 
of  hu  basic  weakly  aamings.  This  U  a  21.07- 
percent  incraaaa. 

Thus  the  mechanic  and  the  stock  clerk  un- 
der the  aame  clrcumstancea  receive  a  30- 
parcant  and  a  31.07-percent  increase,  respec- 
tively, over  basic  weekly  earnings. 

This  difference  Is  also  clearly  lUustrated 
In  the  caae  of  employees  whoee  annual  earn- 
ings are  subsUntlally  the  same  without  over- 
time, e.  g.,  a  mechanical  employee,  paid  at 
$1.20  an  hour  and  a  salaried  drafuman  paid 
at  $2,600  a  year.  For  working  regular  40- 
bour  schedtiles  for  62  weeks,  the  mechanic 
would  be  paid  $2,496  and  the  draftsman 
$2,800.  For  each  hour  In  excess  of  40  hours 
a  week  the  mechanic  Is  paid  one  and  one-half 
times  $1.20,  or  $1.80.  The  draftaman  la  paid 
$1.30  ($2,500  divided  by  360,  divided  by  8, 
multiplied  by  I'/j)  for  each  overtime  hour, 
or  50  cenu  per  hour  leas  than  the  mechanic. 


although  their  straight -time  annual  earnlnga 
are  substantially  the  same  rate. 

We  beUeve  this  inconsistency  shotild  ba 
corrected.  Corwequently,  Irrespective  of  tha 
retention  or  repeal  of  the  $3,000  UmlUtlon  on 
overtime  pay  compuutlon.  If  H.  R.  4406  ware 
modified  so  as  to  retain  tha  option  of  eom- 

Esnaatory  tlma-off  for  work  tn  aseaas  oC  4t 
our*  a  weak,  wa  would  reoemmend  favorable 
action. 

Wa  art  advltad  by  the  Burtau  of  tha  Budttt 
that  anf  propogal  to  rtptal  tht  prtaent  $9,» 
900  otlllDf  for  OTtrttmt  eomputation  pur- 
potM  would  not  bt  la  accord  with  tht  pro* 
gram  of  tht  Prtttdtnt.  In  other  rtspacta  tha 
iurtau  of  the  Budftt  advises  that  thtre  art 
ao  objtcttons  to  tht  submission  of  thla  report 
lo  your  cummittee 
By  dlrtctloo  of  the  CommlMloni 
Vary  rtsptctfully. 

MAkBT  B.  MrrcMBA. 

J*re«ld^t. 


Why  Spend  $100,000,000  on  the  WASP 
Program? — Read  What  Mitt  Caisiiu 
Say$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OP   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEa 
Saturday.  June  17, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
therein  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald,  entitled 
"These  Charming  People,"  by  Austine 
Cassini.  When  you  consider  that  the 
WASP  program  will  cost  $100,000,000  for 
5,000  WASPS,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
there  are  10.000  men  already  trained  in 
the  C.  A.  A.-W.  T.  8.  program,  many  of 
us  wonder  why  such  an  expensive  pro- 
gram of  duplication. 

Miss  Cassini  has  her  version,  which  is 
as  follows: 

THXSX   CHAEMtNO   PCOPLB 

(By  Austine  Cassini) 

The  little  people  are  the  Irish  ancestors 
of  the  more  recent  English  gremellns.  Right 
here  In  Washington,  pattering  around  in 
places  like  the  Pentagon,  are  plenty  of  little 
people.  They  know  more  than  anyone  sus- 
pects and  sometimes  open  valves  letting 
leaka  out  Into  Washington.  Soma  of  the 
best  Inside  news  comes  from  Irked  ■  r  mis- 
chievous Uttls  people: 

Miss  Jaquellne  Cochran,  flying  organiser 
and  head  of  the  the  WASPS,  haa  been  trying 
for  aome  time  for  a  commlsalon  as  colonel, 
which  would  equal  Oveta  Hobby'a.  Up  unUl 
recently  the  slim,  brown-eyed  "Jackie"  kept 
two  telephonea  buay  from  her  suite  in  the 
Statler  Hotel,  ruahed  around  hopefully,  but 
not  very  successfully.  Although  there  waa 
much  talk  and  even  printed  publicity  her 
chances  looked  skUnpy. 

However.  In  Washington  It  lan't  how  you 
win  friends  and  Influence  people,  Ifs  how  you 
or  your  frlenos  win  Influential  people. 
Meeting  the  right  person  can  help  even  the 
most  lost  or  sprayed  causes. 

In  the  last  week  the  shapely  pilot  has  seen 
her  coveted  conunlsslon  coming  closer  and 
closer.  •  •  •  One  of  ths  highest-placed 
generals,  It  seems,  gased  Into  her  eyes,  and 
alnce  then  has  taken  her  causa  celebre  very 


much  "to  heart"  •  •  •  she's  such  an 
attractive  compoaltlon  of  wind-blown  bob. 
amlllng  ayta  and  outdoor  akla  aobody  blamao 
him. 

It's  whUptrtd  he's  battling  Ukt  a  knlgbt 
of  olde,  or  olds  knlgbt.  for  "tht  falrt  Coch- 
ran.** So  tbe  announoamoat  can  1m  aapactad 
any  day  that  Jaekitt  winiit$$1ow  hat  btoa 
approved.  If  tht  captivated  ftncral  1$  flctor* 
lous  itt  hla  tournamaats. 


Bmi  If  AUiki 

immxoN  OP  lUDiAiixi 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DKMOATK  raOM  AUSKA 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RVainMTATIVBB 


Saturday,  Jutu  17, 1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Prank  Bacon  in  Llghtnin'  used  to  assure 
us  that  he  had  herded  a  swarm  of  bees 
across  the  plains  from  St.  Louis  to  Cali- 
fornia and  "never  lost  a  bee." 

That  is  not  the  way  we  bring  bees  to 
Alaska,  but  we  bring  them  just  the  same, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  news  re- 
lease of  June  16, 1944,  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways: 

BUST   BEES   WING   WAT   TO  ALASKAN   MOITHLAND 

The  bees  are  winging  to  Alaaka. 

A  major  achievement  In  air  cargo  opera- 
tions waa  scored  by  tbe  ezpreaa  department 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways'  Alaska  aec- 
tor  when  10.000  bees  were  flown  succesafuUy 
from  Seattle  to  Fairbanka.  Alaaka.  recently. 

Transported  from  California  more  than 
2.270  miles  In  3  days  by  railway  ezpreea  and 
Pan  American  Lodestar  plane  In  special  con- 
tainers the  bees  were  delivered  to  a  promi- 
nent Fairbanks  attorney,  Julian  Guy  Rivera, 
whose  hobby  Is  bee  raising. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  auccessful  attempu 
ever  made  to  ahip  beea  to  Alaaka.  En  route, 
utmo£t  care  waa  required  to  hold  to  a  mini- 
mum the  loss  of  life  among  the  bees,  highly 
sensitive  to  rough  handling,  changea  In  cU- 
mate,  and  high  altitudes. 

The  shipment,  weighing  37  pounds,  con- 
sisted of  three  fine-screen  cages  constructed 
to  provide  a  maximum  of  fresh  air  and  feed- 
ing facllitlea  for  the  thouaanda  of  winged 
"passengers." 

Now  Alaakan  sourdoughs  can  enjoy  their 
hotcakea  with  honey  from  local  hlvea  and 
the  new  bee  population  will  aid  materially 
In  the  polleulzatlon  of  Alaska's  planU  and 
flowers. 


The  Citiien's  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
Is  one  branch  of  government  In  which 
more  than  any  other  the  people  have  had 
confidence,  upon  which  they  have  relied 
for  protection,  it  is  the  judicial  branch. 
The  right  to  a  trial  by  jury.  In  a  court 
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over  by  a  Judge  who  was  re- 
fer his  ability  and  integrity,  we 
It  would  never  be  taken  from  us. 
Perhaps  unconsciously  but  indubitably 
In  the  bade  of  our  minds  has  always  been 
the  thought  that  here  we  were  certain 
of 'equal  Justice  under  law";  that  every 
eailHn  would  be  Judged  by  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  rather  than  by  an 
arbitrary  administrator.  Between  the 
dictator— the  petty  oiBcial  or  the  exalted 
administrator  or  executive — and  the 
citizen,  protecting  him.  was  the  court. 

More  than  700  years  ago,  in  June  of 
1215.  in  the  meadows  of  Runnymede  on 
the  Thames  River,  the  barons  by  force 
won  from  King  John  Magna  Carta  the 
great  charter  of  human  liberty.  Not  un- 
til our  forefathers  were  some  3.000  miles 
from  their  home  did  George  m  forget 
UMlcaaon. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
called  bis  attention  to  his  denial  of  Jus- 
tice throogh  an  accessible  and  impartial 
court  By  8  long  years  of  cruel  warfare 
the  right  was  reestablished.  The  Con- 
stitution was  written,  once  again  guar- 
anteeing to  citizens  government  by  law, 
trial  by  a  free  and  an  independent  Ju- 
diciary. 

For  160  years,  the  citizen  was  safe, 
•ecure  In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and 
privileges.  Not  until  the  coming  of  the 
Wew  Deal  did  anyone  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  integrity  of  our  courts. 
Then  an  impatient  President,  deter- 
mined to  impose  his  theories  upon  the 
people,  surrounded  by  advisers  who 
braienly  proclaimed  that  ovur  form  of 
Oovemment  was  outmoded,  that  Amer- 
ica should  be  remade,  attempted  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court. 

Although  thwarted  in  that  plan  by  an 
outraged  public  sentiment,  the  President 
has  appointed  2M  of  the  318  sitting  Fed- 
eral Judges.  Many  oi  the  appointments 
were  political,  were  undoubtedly  made 
with  the  idea  that  the  Judges  held,  and 
^^would  in  their  opinions,  give  expression 
to,  at  least  some  of  the  poliUcal  and  eco- 
nomic theories  held  by  the  President. 

Next.  Congress  fell  under  the  Execu- 
tive influence  to  such  an  extent  that  It 
was  known  as  a  rubber-stamp  Congrtas. 
Iaws  were  enacted  and  so  construed  as 
to  give  administrators  the  power  to  gov- 
ern the  daUy  conduct  of  millions  of  our 
clUaens  by  directives,  each  order  but 
another  name  for  decree;  each  in  effect 
a  law  promulgated,  not  by  the  legisla- 
tive, the  lawmaking,  branch;  enforced. 
not  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  executive, 
or  law -enforcing,  branch. 

Boards  and  administrators  have 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  legislature 
the  Judiciary.  By  ExecuUvc  order,  the 
plant  of  Montgomery  Ward  is  seized,  a 
railroad  is  taken  over,  and  for  more  than 
a  year  has  been  operated,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  have  industrial  plants. 

Within  the  past  few  days,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  has  told  the  citi- 
zens that  hereafter  men  will  be  required 
to  work  where  told.  W.  L.  B.  has  told 
waployers  what  wage  they  should  pay. 
workers,  like  employers,  are  no  longer 
we.  W.  M.  C.  classes  their  labor  as  mer- 
*^^^^*— •  Merchants  have  been  told  at 
what  price  goods  must  be  sold,  even 


though  the  order  was  oppressive  upon 
the  consumer.  Pa  tners  have  been  told 
how  much  wheat  to  grow;  fined  for  every 
bushel  produced  in  excess  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's limitatioii.  Eggs  are  sold  by 
the  Government  at  $30  a  carload— one- 
sixth  of  a  cent  a  do  »n — for  hog  feed. 

Last  week,  when  the  continuation  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  was  b€  fore  Congress,  it  re- 
quired a  bitter  stru  rgle  in  the  House  to 
incorporate  In  the  a  ct  a  provision  giving 
the  individual  citize;  i  the  right  to  a  court 
appeal  from  the  aDitrary  order  of  the 
Administrator.  Thit  law  has  many  an 
amazing  and  incredible  provision.  Let 
me  cite  Just  one:  The  Administrator 
charging  a  citizen  w  Ith  a  violation  of  an 
order  or  directive  m  ly  make  his  own  in- 
dependent investiga  ;ion,  and  the  citizen 
is  denied  the  right  o  prove  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  data  whii  h  it  is  said  shows  his 
guilt. 

Not  only  is^  the  ci  izen  denied  his  day 
In  court;  he  ic  not  (ven  given  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  whi  t  evidence  has  been 
adduced  against  hij  a.  it  remains  to  be 
seen,  when  the  bill  <  omes  back  from  the 
upper  branch,  whetl  er  Congress  will  in- 
sist that  the  right'  gained  by  Magna 
Carta,  won  by  the  fievolutionary  War, 
guaranteed  by  the  ConsUtution,  will  be 
restored  to  our  citi»  ns. 

Unless  the  Memters  of  the  present 
Congress  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
they  should  be  replaced  by  representa- 
Uves  who  will  carry  i  mt.  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  the  people's  will,  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  p  ovisions. 


Representative  Fitk  RleeU  His  Opposition 


EXTENSION  C  F  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWIY  SHORT 

or  trmomi 


IN  THX  HOU8I  OP 

Tuesday.  Mdy  23. 1944 


I  JEPRESENTATIVIS 
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HIS   OPPOSmON 
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publican ticket  If  It  would  displace  him. 
This  dodge,  of  course,  was  no  moi .  sxiccessful 
than  any  of  the  other  conspiracies  and 
smears  of  which  Representative  Fish  has 
been  target. 

Representative    Fish    returned    from    the 
First   World   War  with  a  remarkable  battle 
record.    He  kept  a  reserve  commission  In  the 
Intervening  years  and  was  ready  to  set  forth 
again  in  this  war.    He  even  took  a  refresher 
course  at  an  Army  camp  a  few  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.    Representative  Fish  has  been 
a  congressional  leader  in  the  move  to  koep 
American  attention  focused  on  Amc  lean  In- 
terests.   It  Is  hard  to  traduce  the  patriotism 
of  a  man  like  Representative  Fish,  but  the 
internationalists  havent  failed  for  lack  of 
trying.    They  failed  because  the  people  know 
bow  dishonest  and  despicable  their  attempts 
were.     Representative  Fish  wm  returned  to 
Congress  in  1942  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  he  won't  he  reelected  this  November, 
the    antics   of   RocUand   County's   pseudo- 
Republican  minority  notwithstanding. 


Sense  !■  Noasense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
food  for  thought  in  a  booklet  that  has 
recently  come  to  the  desk  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  A.  W.  Lalferty  who 
I  am  told  was  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  now  resides  in  the  historic 
Calvert  mansion  at  Riverdale.  Md..  su- 
burban to  the  city  of  Washington.  This 
mansion  was  one  time  owned  by  the  late 
Senator  Caraway.  Mr,  Laflerty  has  a 
novel  way  of  presenUng  his  views  on  na- 
tional and  International  Issues.  There  Is 
inserted  herewith  an  arUcle  from  his 
book  on  current  topics: 

WlNOS  Wwl 

(Peace  conference,  ad  lnt«rim,  before  Chief 
Justice  Hughes,  wherein  Churchill  and  Hitler 
have  it  out.) 

DKAMATia    PnSOXAS 

High  Cockalorum . Churchill 

Low  Cockahlrum..._„ Hitler 

Chief  of  Protocol -V.V.V.D^iadler 

Horse  Sense . .-__        gmj 

The  Chairman Chief  "Justice' Hughes 

ACXNDA 

1.  Money. 

2.  More  money. 

3.  Much  more  money. 

SOUND    1 

The  Chaikmak.  Proceed,  you  birds;  and  no 
punches  below  the  equator. 

Mr.  CHcacHnx.  Mr.  Chairman  (takes  long 
drink  of  water  I.  The  war  may  be  long,  and 
It  may  be  short;  It  aU  depends  on  General 
Oort. 

Mr.  HnuB.  H«rr  Chairman,  I  would  not  de- 
rive for  the  world,  but  Herr  Colonel-General 
Wllhelm  Goerlng  has  told  me,  confldentlally 
that  it  Will  be  a  blitzkrieg.  ^' 

The  CHAanAif.  Did  the  Colonel-Oeneral 
disclose  the  winner?  -*«!uwm 

Mr.  DAI.AD1M.  Oh,  Monsieur  Chairman,  you 
have  placed  one  digit  directly  on  the  point! 

Mr.  Hmx.  Brass  tacks,  gentlemen,  whafs 
the  row  all  about? 
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lir.  RiTLxs.  England  has  It.  Germany 
wants  it. 

Mr.  CHtmcHnx.  Englishmen  must  make 
money  or  perish. 

Mr.  HiTLXB.  Germans  must  make  geld  or 
they  die. 

Mr.  Daladier.  Frenchmen  must  make 
argent  or  croak. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  your  crystal 
logic  and  keen  analysis  has  clarified  the 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  Ht7LL  (in  aside).  (The  most  sensitive 
nerve  in  the  human  body  is  the  one  leading 
to  the  pocket  book.) 

(BeU.) 

BOT7ND  1 

The  Chaihman.  What  Is  this,  a  sit-down 
war? 

Mr.  Chtthckill.  It  might  be  so  designated, 
Mc.  Chairman,  for  both  sides  expected  to  sit 
pretty  and  let  the  aviators  fight  it  out. 

Mr.  HrrLXR.  And  when  the  first  British  air- 
men fell,  German  aviators  burled  them  with 
full  military  honors,  draped  In  the  Union 
Jack,  hastily  fashioned  by  the  nimble  and 
sympathetic  fingers  of  German  bausfraus. 

Mr.  Chuxchiu..  And  British  airmen  imme- 
diately reciprocated. 

Mr.  Daladier.  It  seems.  Monsieur  Chair- 
man, that  there  is  a  deep  fraternity  between 
men  of  wings,  which  has  not  been  taken  into 
full  account  by  any  general  staff.  The  haz- 
ard of  flying  satisfies  their  chivalry.  Their 
heroes  are  the  great  civilian  filers. 

Mr.  Htn.L.  Is  It  not  off-color,  gentlemen,  for 
any  belligerent  to  expect  its  naturally  chiv- 
alrous airmen  to  drop  death  bombs  upon 
defenseless  men,  women,  and  children? 

Mr.  CHtmcHiLL.  In  the  long  stretch  of 
human  experience  many  things  go  by  con- 
traries  

Mr.  Dalaoixr.  Plans  back-fire,  so  to  speak, 
Monsieur. 

Mr.  Churchiix.  And  while  the  world  pre- 
dicted that  this  war  would  be  fought  from 
the  air.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  boys  who 
go  up  into  the  clouds  in  ships  may  make 
It  a  "blitz  peace"  instead  of  a  "blitzkrieg." 

(Bell.) 

The  Chairman.  Wings  win,  In  this  round. 

round  s 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  subject  Is 
■tin  money. 

Mr.  Hull.  And  how  to  make  it  without 
murder. 

Mr.  HrrLXR.  Germany  must  have  living 
space.  Even  the  caveman  had  a  little  pri- 
vacy  

Mr.  Dalaoixr.  And  be  needed  It,  Monsieur: 

Mr.  Htnx.  Politicians,  the  world  over,  are 
barely  tolerated.  Do  you  gentlemen  realize 
that? 

Mr.  Daladier.  True,  Monsieur  Secretaire, 
whilst  constructive  men,  the  world  over,  are 
venerated. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you're  getting  some- 
where. Let  me  read  you  from  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-five  United  States  Code,  page 
262:  "The  advances  in  the  exact  sciences  and 
the  achievements  In  Invention  remind  us 
that  the  seemingly  Impossible  sometimes 
happens.  •  •  •  To  stay  experimentation 
In  things  social  and  economic  Is  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility." 

Mr,  Chuhchill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite 
agree.  In  principle,  with  the  text  Just  read. 

Mr.  HrrLXR.  Ja,  here  too,  Herr  Chairman! 

Mr.  Chttrchux.  The  British  Empire  has 
always  held  that  S3rmpathy  and  imderstand- 
Ing  come  from  concerted  effort  in  solving 
mutual  difficulties. 

Mr.  Daladier.  Bravo.  Monsieur  Churchill  I 

(BeU.) 

Mr.  Churchill.  After  a  cup  of  tea.  I  move 
that  we  take  up  the  Yankee  proposal  for  a 
uniform  world  money. 


The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

BOUND  4 

The  Chairman.  The  subject  Is  still  money. 

Mr.  Hull.  Latin  America  has  recently  pro- 
posed a  common  money  for  the  Americas,  and 
it  is  under  study. 

Mr.  CHtTRCHiLL.  Why  can't  we  better  com- 
mercial welfare  for  all  by  an  Identical  world 
monetary  imit,  a  coin  of  gold  and  sliver,  at 
a  fixed  ratio  of  sliver  to  gold? 

The  Chairman.  The  Republicans  professed 
to  favor  silver's  remonetization  by  inter- 
national agreement  in  the  Bryan  campaign 
of  1896. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Borah  Introduced  a  pro- 
posal January  6,  1932,  for  a  universal  sliver 
ounce  coin,  to  be  called  the  quanto,  divided 
into  100  quantimes. 

Mr.  Daladier.  Monsieur  Chairman,  the  fees 
of  money  changers,  plus  the  hazards  of  ex- 
change fluctuations,  constitute  what  seems 
to  be  a  removable  drag  on  twentieth -century 
trade. 

Mr.  HiTLXR.  Some  travelers  by  air  now  need 
to  get  their  money  changed  several  times 
dally 

Mr.  Daladier.  And  they  get  gypped  with 
every  change.  Monsieur! 

Mr.  HrrLER.  The  airplane,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  distance,  has  already  crowded  all 
coimtrles  together  as  neighbors.  In  a  geo- 
graphical sense. 

Mr.  Chttrchill.  And  the  impact  of  the  air- 
plane's Influence  on  civilization  may  yet  force 
all  countries  to  be  neighbors,  in  a  real  sense. 
Only   recently  did   God   trust   this   mighty 
'power  to  the  hand  of  man. 

Mr.  Daladier.  Monsieur  Chairman,  It  is 
obvious  that  we  must  all  henceforth  reside 
together,  as  neighboring  states,  on  one  very 
small  planet,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  And 
the  Paris  modes  next  year  will  be  irresistible  I 

Mr.  Hitler.  Herr  Chairman,  I  am  an  artist. 
I  can  visualize  the  wings  of  peace  fanning 
the  fingertips  of  the  world! 

Mr.  CHtJRCHTLL.  A  good  reach  for  that  bird 
would  be  a  grand  finale. 

Mr.  HrrLER.  Where  there  Is  a  will  there  Is  a 
way,  Herr  Churchill! 

(Bell.) 

The  Chairman.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
meet  the  winners!  Wright  brothers,  of  the 
little  bicycle  repair  shop,  Dayton,  Ohiol 

(Curtain.) 


4-H  Clubs  and  0.  P.  A.  Ezemptioni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  letter  containing  information 
of  Interest  to  4-H  Club  meirbers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Office  or  Price  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  16.  1944. 
Hon.  Henry  O.  Talle. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  personal  Interest  In  the  corre- 
spondence you  received  from  Ed  P.  Stout, 
cotinty  extension  director,  Maquoketa,  Iowa. 
In  which  he  Inquires  as  to  whether  or  not 
thert  has  been  any  change  in  the  regula- 


tions governing  the  sales  of  4-H  and  F.  F.  A. 
groups. 

Many  of  our  regulations  have  been  amended 
so  as  to  provide  certain  advantages  to  4-H 
Clubs  which  have  not  been  made  available 
to  others.  For  example,  M.  P.  R.  469  which 
establishes  maximum  prices  for  live  hogs 
specifically  exempts  4-H  Club  hogs  from  the 
maximum-price  provisions  of  that  regula- 
tion. Likewise,  R.  M.  P.'R.  169  which  im- 
poses a  liability  on  slaughterers  who  custom 
kill  animals  purchased  at  excessive  prices 
excludes  4-H  Club  cattle  from  these  custom- 
slaughter  restrictions.  Moreover,  the  celling 
prices  prescribed  by  the  cattle-stabilization 
program  do  not  apply  to  4-H  Club  animals. 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  b« 
any  change  In  the  handling  of  4-H  Club 
sales.  Tou  may  wish  to  advice  Mr.  Stout 
that  the  situation  remains  the  same  as  It 
was  last  year. 

Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  be  of  assist- 
ance whenever  possible,  I  am, 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  L.  Harrison, 
Congressional  Liaison  Officer, 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 


Church's  Challenge  to  Totalitarianisoi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 

Saturday.  June  17. 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I . 
am  Inserting  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by 
John  Towle,  Topeka,  Kans.,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Men's 
Club.  Mr.  Towle  is  State  historian  of 
the  American  Legion,  a  prominent  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  Shawnee  Coimty.  I 
know  others  will  be  interested  in  this  fine 
address : 

Members  of  St.  Patil's  Lutheran  Church 
Men's  Club,  I  wish  to  thank  Rev.  Mr.  Biel 
for  his  invitation  to  address  this  gathering 
this  evening.  I  assure  him  and  each  of  you 
present  that  I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  to 
speak  to  you  on  matters  which  you.  as  good 
Americans  and  good  citizens,  bold  dear. 

Religion  and  patriotism — two  virtues  es- 
sential for  man — one  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul  and  the  other  for  bis  existence  upon  this 
earth;  these  two  Influences,  which  should  be 
dominant  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  seem  to  be 
on  the  wane,  on  a  decline.  Godlessness  has 
taken  the  place  of  religion  in  America  today, 
and  selflshness,  a  desire  to  put  a  few  days  or 
months  of  false  prosperity  to  the  front  and 
to  relegate  real  patriotism,  a  real  love  of 
country,  to  the  background. 

In  a  country  scourged  with  the  virus  of 
Nazi-ism.  the  world  has  for  its  example  that 
outstanding  Lutheran  minister,  NiemoUer. 
the  Catholic  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Mu- 
nich, and  the  bishop  of  Berlin,  men  who  have 
brought  upon  their  heads  th«  vengeance  of 
Hitler  and  his  cohorts  because  they  refused 
to  beckon  to  expediency,  because  they  put 
Justice  in  its  proper  place,  and  that,  of  course. 
Is  in  the  flrst  place;  t>ecause  principle  to  them 
was  more  than  the  smile  of  friendship  of  ty- 
rants. The  need  for  men  of  courage  such 
as  these  men  have  exempllfled  In  the  face  of 
persecution  diu-lng  the  past  several  years  U 
needed  in  our  own  country. 

Our  soldiers  have  it,  our  sailors  have  It,  In 
fact  all  members  of  our  armed  forces  have 
It — they  are  displaying  It  dally — the  Invasion 
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«hleb  bcfui  Mzly  TamttKf  mom- 
tbi»  week  wni  prove  to  us  that  ve 
r  tM  ■tV*»*H  of  ttoe  gallantry  of 
tioy.  JmM  6  Utia  j«ar  vUl  go  <town  Into 
M  tiM  ■oMMMoai  ^7  ci  our  een- 
It  will  leave  tU  nldM  tn  tlM  annaU 
al  tbe  bUflMn  race  because  It  wUl  be  the  dawn 
or  Mfeatatlon  at  tbe  oonquered  peoptaa;  bow- 
•var.  ■•  Milt  Tabor  atated  In  the  Capttal  «ll- 
tortally  go  Wedneadajr  flMn^Af.  Of  •»»»p^ 

wttto  ClM  aobertag  tiaougtit  ttet  tMi  to  a 
tlBie  to  pray,  and  not  a  time  to  etMar  Amw- 
IwtiT  our  own  flaato  and  blood,  are  llgtiting 
IB  uw  air  and  on  Um  aea  and  on  tbe  beachea — 
Mm  who  wve  boys  only  yesterday  are  endw- 
li^  a  fiery  baptlanal  which  dTlllana  as  home 
fSB  never  have  tbe  capacity  to  undaratand. 
W«  can  only  pray  that  the  Lord  Ood  of  Hosts 
wUl  be  with  tham.  glvlag  them  strength  to 
sustain  them  during  the  ordeal — we  on  the 
front  must  net  fall  tbem  by  not  poe- 
the  same  qualltlea  of  courage  which 
tlMy  have. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "What  Is  mor- 
ally wrong  can  never  be  polltlcaUy  right." 
It  iww  pays  to  adopt  the  ecpadlent  atutude 
one  might  sxiffer  politically  or  other- 
who  adopted  an  attlttide  contrary  to  the 
of  his  conscience.  Someone  once 
ipadtoDcy  u  tbe  wladou  ot  man. 
Doing  right  la  the  wiadom  of  Ood." 

rafhapa  never  before  in  our  Nation  has 
the  need  been  so  great  for  outstanding  lead- 
ership—men  who  put  first  things  first  and 
tbare  la  no  rcflaelhNi  oa  na  when  we  put  our 
TvHgton  and  am  eemitry  In  thoae  places. 

When  we  do  so  when  we  put  religion  In 
ftrat  pleoe  we  are  ridiculed  by  tbeae  so-called 
modem  pagana — when  we  put  our  country 
next  to  our  faith  we  are  caBsd  Isolation- 
ists, by  tbe  same  clique.  Tbey  are  more 
concerned  about  establishment  of  a  world 
empire — and  It  matters  little  to  them 
whether  that  superstate  will  be  eontroBed 
by  Oommunlsts  or  Impertallats;  perbapa  be- 
caoae  there  la  so  very  little  difference  be- 
tween these  two  theories. 

We  have  all  been  touched  by  the  Biblical 
It  at  Christ  who  went  to  one  of  the 
I  bordering  Jersualem  and  there  wept  for 
Mm  iBfortunate  inhabitants  of  that  city  who 
wars  steeped  in  sin.  While  Jesus  loved  all 
manlrtnd  and  waa  weighted  down  by  the 
sins  of  tbe  entire  world — yet  we  read.  "And 
Be  wspi."  He  would  today  be  branded  as  an 
laolatlonlst  because  He  wept  over  the  sins  of 
His  own — He  should,  according  to  the  New 
Deal  crowd,  have  been  more  conc^meti  about 
tbe  sins  ot  Rome  and  Babylon.  There  is  an 
aid  aHOBi.  "Charity  begins  at  home."  That 
to  tme.  sad  I  challenge  these  new  false  patri- 
ots to  show  us  why  we  should  t>e  more  con- 
cerned about  another  nation  than  our  own. 
If  they  are  rl^t.  then  Washington  and 
•Mleraon  were  wrong. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Young 
Uen's  Lyceum,  at  Springfield,  ni..  Abraham 
Ltncotn  said.  "Ti  danger  ts  eve-  to  reach  us 
It  cannot  eosae  from  abroad."  "^  destruc- 
tkHi  be  our  lot  we  mvat,  ourselves  be  its 
and  ftnlaher.  As  a  nation  of  free- 
we  must  live  through  all  times  or  die 
by  suicide."  The  Great  Xmanclpator  surely 
uttered  prophetic  words  in  that  memorable 
•(Mnss.  We  do  not  stand  at  the  croaaroads 
any  longer — we  have  already  gone  down  the 
road  to  the  left  leading  to  chaos  and  de- 
struction— we  now  have  to  turn  back — that 
to  the  challenge  confronting  us  today.  Do 
tbe  courage,  are  we  entirely  devoid 
t?  If  we  atlU  posseaa  theae  vlr- 
vhlch  made  ua  a  great  nation,  we  wiU 
a  halt  and  a  backward  course  on  the 
roed  so  that  we  can  again  enter  tbe  road 
vbtch  will  Isad  us  to  a  free  natlao— to  a 
■attoi  •BTtohmed  by  the  founders  of  ovtr 
country  and  given  ua  throvf^  tbelr  blood; 
unleaa  we  again  assert  our  rights,  we  have 
allowed  tbem  to  have  bled  and  died  In  vain. 
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W  have  allowed  the 
have  died  in  the 
War.  World  W«^  Mo 
died  Ignomlnloualy. 

I  appeal   to  you 
loyal  Americans  to 
stand  for  justice  aiK 
which  have  ruined 
are  not  allowed  to  do 
laxul.    Encroachment 
already  gone  too  far; 
thU  evil  to  slowly  crefp 
finally  strangled  tu, 
that  bureaucracy  la 
American  way  of  life 
what  communism  ts 
to  to  Germany,  what 
land,   and  what 
know  what  these 
accomplished  In  those 
we   know   the   havoc 
have  wrought:  are  w< 
sertlng  our  rights  tc 
■hackled  by  a  system 
It  to  identical,  or  are 
selves  and  our 
to  exist,  not  live  as 
vast  country  where 
our  happy  possession 
have  brought  shame 
malediction  of  all 
ars  somber  tboughta 
that  to  our  generation 
to   choose   the 
diildrpn:  will  it  be 
pendenoe  and  the 
of  Rights  g\iaranteel^ 
and  the  pursuit  of 
a  daspotlc.  tyrannical 
ermnsnt  not  by  the 
and  for  the  people, 
ment.  extotlng  for 
masses,  a  government 
from  the  governed. 
Ing  for  the  few  at  tlM 
the  many;  a 
destroy  hogs  about  to 
pigs,  a  government 
third  row  of  crops 
the  land— a  tond 
production  while  the 
land    were    starving. 
aanctlons  the  starving 
for  6  cents  a  day  as 
India,  and  12  cents  a 
and  mechanics  tn 
cutta.  and  other  grea 

Th*  anger  of  God 
unless  we  work  and 
Americans  to  correct 
suffering.    The 
dren  In  the  occupied 
be  a  stern  rebuke 
has  been  made  to 
tunates.  Churchill  h 
humanitarian  act. 
In  the  deep  anger  of 
children.      "Better 
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Revolutionary  War,  the  Civil 
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neck."  He  said,  "than] 
o<  Hto  little  ones." 
act  to  feed  these 
Europe,  can  we  bop* 
This  Is  the  only  kind 
Washington  and 
approve. 

Cllf  Stratton.  the 
ton  correspondent 
our  country  In  a  fev 
May  8.  1M4.  that  wi 
of  our  boys  divided 
pens,  feeding  pens, 
that  the  nationalization 
rled  too  far 

Our  Nation  today 
/udases  and 
ertl  the  birthright  of 
pottage  for  themselves 
CbrteClantty   and 
places.    They  -xlst  In 
No  church  la  bleasec 
cannot  say  It  has 
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good  Chrtotlans  and 
a  firm  and  positive 
to  see  that  the  lams 
piactically  all  of  Europe 
I  he  aame  to  our  beloved 
upon  our  liberties  has 
are  we  going  to  allow 
upon  us  until  It  has 
are  we  going  to  aee 
abolished?    It  to  not  the 
It  to  to  our  country 
Russia,  what  nazl-tsm 
Imperialism  to  to  Eng- 
was  to  Italy.    We 
tyf-annlcal   systems   have 
unfortunate  countries; 
and   destruction   they 
going  to  profit  by  as- 
aee  that  we  are  not 
)U8t  as  vicious,  because 
we  going  to  allow  our- 
and  thetr  children 
have  known  life.  In  a 
liberty  and  freedom  once 
'  rere?    If  we  fail,  we  will 
\  ipon  our  heads  and  the 
fut|ire  generations.    These 
end  we  mxist  realize 
has  befallen  the  lot 
we  must  give   our 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
CoksBtltutlon  and  the  BUI 
to  them  life,  liberty, 
l^pptness.  or  will  it  be 
government— a  fo<- 
ifeople  and  of  the  people 
a  centralized  govem- 
exploltation  of   the 
not  deriving  its  powers 
a  government  extot- 
coet  of  enslavement  of 
nt  which  undertook  to 
give  birth  to  a  litter  of 
plowed  imder  every 
starvation  ravaged 
which  had  so-called  over- 
peopic  throughout  the 
a    government    which 
of  Hindus  who  worked 
agricultural  workers  in 
day  as  skilled  workmen 
Singapore,  Cal- 
:  oriental  cities? 
will  descend  upon  us 
I  trlve  as  Christians  and 
Injustice  and  alleviate 
of  millions  of  chll- 
;ountries  of  Europe  will 
us;  while  some  effort 
food  to  theae  unfor- 
not  consented  to  thto 
Lord  Himself  spoke 
of  those  who  abused 
millstone   around   his 
that  anyone  Injure  one 
Unless  we  as  a  nation 
starving  children  of 
to  have  His  blessing? 
of  interventionism  that 
and  Madison  would 
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ible  Capital's  Washlng- 

the  situation  In 

words  when  he  stated 

do  not  want  the  lives 

three  pens — breeding 

slaughter  pens — and 

of  youth  can  be  car- 
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Infested  with  modern 

who  are  willing  to 

posterity  for  a  mess  of 

These  betrayers  of 

dtilization    are    in    high 

both  church  and  state. 

to  the  extent  that  It 

of  them.    Every  po- 


litical subdivision  has  more  than  its  share 
of  these  contemptible  rascals. 

These  tblnga  should  not  dtohearten  ua  but 
ahould  give  us  greater  impetus  to  see  thst 
wrongs  are  corrected.  Ws  have  to  fight  only 
harder  when  we  are  betrayed.  Christ  had 
twelve  apostles — one  sold  aim  for  30  pieces 
of  silver,  another  denied  Him,  another  had 
such  little  faith  that  he  would  not  believe 
In  the  Risen  Saviour  until  he  oould  touch 
the  wounds  tn  His  side.  Hto  hands,  and  Hto 
feet;  none  would  pray  wltb  Him  in  His  hour 
of  agony  at  Oethsemane. 

While  the  future  looks  dark,  we  must  not 
despair;  we  have  in  our  country,  in  our  midst, 
men  who  are  courageous  and  who  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  political  gains  for  principle.  A 
great  statesman  once  said,  "I  would  rather 
be  right  than  President."  Harry  Woodrlng 
haa  exemplified  that  by  rather  being  right 
than  Secretary  of  War. 

While  some  of  you  may  not  alwairs  agree 
with  our  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
UAM  P.  Lambsstsow,  we  must  all  admit  that 
he  has  consistently  fought  the  nullification 
of  our  Constitution  and  those  who  wish  to 
make  ua  a  part  of  a  vassal  state,  knowing 
that  he  would  lose  a  few  votes — our  present 
Governor,  Mr.  Schoeppel  has  displayed  tbe 
same  virtue — and  so  we  can  derive  some 
strength  In  the  knowledge  that  all  men  tn 
public  office  are  not  corrupt;  that  we  still 
have  many  who  are  for  our  Matkm  first,  last, 
and  sU  tbe  time.  Both  political  parties  bars 
enough  oourageotu  men  In  their  ranks  to 
lead  our  country  to  sanity  If  only  the  maasss 
will  follow.  We  must  see  that  the  two  tick- 
ets thto  fsU  when  Presidential  election  wUl 
be  held  will  be  men  of  higher  caliber  than  4 
years  sgo. 

We  must  see  thst  on  one  ticket  a  man  U 
nominated  who  will  not  make  solemn  pram- 
toes  thst  will  not  be  kept  and  who  will  de- 
fend  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Inatesd  of  using  every  means  to  nullify  tliem. 

On  the  other  ticket  we  must  see  that  tiM 
man  who  receivea  the  nomination  will  not 
travel  tbe  tongth  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
making  long  and  loud  promises  and  then 
later  say  with  a  ahrug,  "That  was  only  cam- 
paign oratory." 

Wocdrow  Wilson  was  elected  President  on 
the  promise  that  he  would  keep  us  out  of 
war.  and  hto  Fourteen  Points  went  out  the 
same  way  the  "four  freedoms"  are  dtoap- 
pearlng  today.  "With  what  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  ruled,"  Oxenstiem  said  about  300 
years  ago.  If  true  then,  it  Is  never  so  true  as 
now.  Milt  Tabor  last  Sunday  stated,  "As  we 
Interpret  the  stories  now  being  printed  about 
the  Teheran  Conference.  Churchill  and  Stalin 
whittled  down  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tour  free- 
doms' until  they  disappeared.  They  substi- 
tuted 'one  freedom' — freedom  for  Britain  and 
Russia  to  do  as  they  please  after  Germany 
and  Japan  are  licked.  Looks  as  if  we  were 
taken  upon  a  mountain  and  shown  green 
fields,  and  Instead  of  restotlng  the  tempta- 
tion we  fell  down  and  worshiped  the  wrong 
gods." 

Congressman  Shokt.  of  Missouri,  in  an  ad- 
dress In  Chicago  last  week,  stated  that  we 
are  fighting  a  war  both  here  and  abroad, 
but  that  the  domestic  foe  will  be  the  hardest 
to  lick.  We  must  have  a  reformation  In  our 
coimtry  or  revolution  will  be  inevitable. 

The  encroachments  upon  personal  liberty 
have  only  started;  consider  the  propneals  now 
in  the  minds  of  the  'brain  trust"  for  the 
federalization  of  schooto,  the  socialization  of 
medicine;  In  fact,  the  ustirpation  of  power 
to  control  the  hands  and  minds  of  all — con- 
sider these  facts  and  then  resolve  to  see  that 
you  and  your  children  and  your  children's 
children  will  live  as  freemen;  unshackle  the 
chains  of  slavery  which  are  already  being 
felt  around  our  necks;  break  these  chains 
while  yet  breakable.  Unless  we  do  so  now. 
the  links  of  that  chain  of  bondage  will  be- 
come so  strong  they  will  be  unbreakable  and 
we  will  fall  under  the  yoke  of  serfdom. 
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Ck«tter  Bowles  on  Pott-War  OfBct  of 
Price  Adminittratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  caurosHia 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
<MtD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Chester  Bowles  to  the  New  York  Times 
on  post-war  price  policies: 
{From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  18.  1M4] 
Post-was    Paics    Poucns — Plxxiblx    Rxcoif- 

VXSSIOK    COMTHOL    IS    HZLO    NSCESSAXT 

To  the  Emioe  or  thb  Mkw  Yobx  Timxb: 

I  must  express  my  apprectotlon  of  your 
recent  edltortoto  concerning  extension  by 
Congress  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 
I  am  confident  that  thto  country  will  never 
at>andon  price  stabilization  and  emt>ark  on 
an  Infiatlonary  course  with  Its  eyes  open. 
Tbe  danger  that  It  would  make  thto  deetolon 
with  Its  eyes  closed  has  been  significantly 
dimlntohed  by  your  stand. 

In  the  editorial  of  June  «  you  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  problem  of  reoon- 
Tsralon  pricing;  that  to,  tbe  pricing  of  psaes 
time  products  which  will  become  necessary 
as  plants  ars  eonverted  to  peacetime  use. 
Tou  are  fearful  that  a  policy  of  tight  pricing 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  might,  on  numy  produeu, 
seriously  hamper  the  resumption  of  peace- 
time production. 

During  the  past  2  years  our  primary  atten- 
tion has  necessarllj  been  given  to  current 
jniclng  problems.  We  hsvs  also,  however, 
considered  at  great  length  the  problems  of 
price  control  that  will  emerge  during  the  re- 
eonversion  period,  problems  that  must  be 
solved  wisely  If  our  economy  to  to  make  a 
smooth  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Al- 
though It  has  been  ImpoeslUe  to  prepare  an 
exact  blueprint,  I  think  we  know  pretty  well 
the  general  principles  along  which  our  future 
pricing  policies  must  develop. 

•roBT  CHScx  im^LATum 
Our  fhrst  objective  obviously  must  be  to 
continue  to  hold  Inflation  In  check.  Both 
in  the  months  which  lie  directly  ahead  of 
w  and  in  the  months  of  reconversion  which 
follow  vre  must  see  that  the  general  price 
level  does  not  get  out  of  hand.  We  will  be 
vise  not  io  forget  the  fact  that  40  percent 
of  the  Inflation  during  the  period  of  World 
War  No.  1  actually  occurred  after  the  armi- 
stice. The  price  rise  did  not  reach  Its  peak 
until  May  1920 — 18  months  after  the  guns 
ceased  firing  In  Europe. 

War  Production  Board  ofQclato  have  stated 
that  reconversion  on  any  major  scale  will  be 
Impossible  until  after  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. This  means  that  ovir  present  man- 
power shortage  and  the  general  shortage  of 
goods  will  contlntie  to  cause  heavy  presmires 
on  the  present  price  level  until  after  the 
European  armistice. 

It  aeems  essential  to  me  that  thto  pressure 
be  met  and  the  present  price  levels  main- 
tained. Thto  will  require  a  continuation  of 
tight  pricing  in  the  immediate  future. 

XICONVSRSION  PROBLEM 

When  reconversion  really  begins  In  earnest, 
however,  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  quite 
different  situation.  Billions  of  dollars  of 
Government  war  contracts  will  be  eliminated. 
Purchasing  power  will  begin  to  drop.  A  re- 
turn to  a  normal  work  week  averaging  40 
hours  will  Itself  through  the  elimination  of 
overtime,  cut  purchasing  power  by  $12,000,- 
000.000  a  year.  Thto  reduction  of  twelve  bil- 
lions to  wholly  apart  from  any  changes  in 
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current  levels  at  employment  and  wage  rates 
or  from  current  concentration  In  the  heavy 
and  hi^-wags  Industries. 

B  ws  ars  to  avoid  a  serious  dtolooatlon  of 
our  economy  it  to  obvious  that  our  pricing 
policies  during  thto  dlfllcult  reconversion  pe- 
riod wUl  call  for  skillful  handling.  Otir  pric- 
ing policies  must  be  designed  to  encourags 
the  fullest  possible  employment  and  quick 
transition  to  full  peace-time  production.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  a  ftirther  dangerous  drop  in 
producing  power  they  must  also  encourage 
the  continuation  at  high  hourly  wage  rates. 

As  quickly  as  supply  In  each  field  now  cov- 
ered by  price  control  comes  in  line  with  de- 
mand, price  ceilings  must  be  eliminated.  In 
the  final  analysto,  It  to  only  through  adequate 
supplies  that  we  can  hope  to  eliminate  the 
forces  which  seek  to  push  prices  upward. 

nucs-onuNo  aojustmsmt 

There  are,  however,  many  Industries  in 
which,  during  the  reconversion  period,  price 
ceilings  must  be  adjusted  upward.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  many  industries  whose 
peacetime  goods  have  been  out  of  produc- 
tion for  2  yeara  or  longer.  In  many  cases 
these  goods  cannot  profitably  be  brought 
back  into  production  at  the  same  prices 
which  prevailed  In  1941  or  1942.  Costo  have 
not  stood  still  and  prices  cannot  ignore  the 
movement  of  costs.  If  we  were  to  insist  upon 
holding  to  the  prices  of  1941  or  1942  for 
thsss  goods  there  to  no  question  but  that 
production  would  be  hampered,  unemploy- 
ment increased,  and  wage  rates  lowered. 
Thto  to  a  reUtlvMy  simple  case  and  one  in 
which  there  would  be  no  question  on  tbe 
part  of  O.  P.  A.  as  to  how  we  should  proceed. 

Let  me  take  a  somewhat  mors  difficult 
eass.  There  are  many  industries  which  are 
operating  today  tuder  very  favorable  profit 
conditions,  largely  because  of  the  war  busi- 
ness they  receive.  The  wide  margins  on 
these  war  Items  enable  these  industries  to 
operate  with  low  margins  on  clvllton  goods. 
Sometlms  or  other  these  tndtistrles  must 
euuvert  back  to  peacetime  production. 
When  they  lose  their  profitable  wartime  out- 
put, prices  of  their  civilian-type  Items  must 
be  Increased.  If  thto  is  not  done  the  result 
will  be  powerful  deflationary  pressure  upon 
wages  and  upon  prices  of  the  raw  materlato 
purchased  by  these  industries. 

In  this  case,  too,  our  position  to  quite  clear. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  some  question  as  to 
exactly  when  the  adjustments  must  be  made 
and  Just  how  much  prices  are  to  be  In- 
creased. But  when  the  time  comes  we  must 
move  to  adjust  prices  where  necessary  and 
to  avoid  bringing  positive  deflationary  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  prices  and  wages. 

In  other  words,  our  price  policy  In  the  re- 
conversion period  must  be  a  flexible  policy 
which  will  foster  full  production  and  full 
employment  at  high  wage  rates.  It  to  ovir 
hope  that  during  thto  period  our  basic  sup- 
plies of  food  and  textiles  will  be  sufficient  to 
allow  us  to  remove  ceilings  on  these  Items 
with  reasonable  speed  without  resulting  In- 
creases in  the  retail  prices.  It  Is  also  our 
hope  that  with  Increased  building  construc- 
tion and  the  gradual  redistribution  of  war 
workers  It  will  be  possible  for  us  to  eliminate 
rent  control,  area  by  area,  as  tenant  vacancies 
begin  to  Increase. 

There  are  certain  areas  In  our  economy, 
however,  where  inflation  will  continue  to  be 
a  serious  threat.  I  am  thinking  of  consumer 
durables,  such  as  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
machines,  and  automobiles,  where  supplies 
for  a  considerable  period  will  be  running  far 
behind.  If  price  controls  are  removed  too 
quickly  from  these  items  we  would  soon  see 
a  repetition  of  the  dangerous  Inflationary 
boom  that  we  experienced  In  1919,  perhaps 
on  a  far  greater  scale.  I  am  also  thinking 
of  the  building  Industry,  where  millions  of 
citizens  with  substantial  savings  accoimts 
will  be  only  too  willing  to  bid  high  for  the 
materials  and  the  equipment  to  create  the 


homes  to  which  they<bave  long  looked  for- 
ward. In  other  words,  I  see  In  this  period 
a  system  of  selective  price  control  in  certain 
areas,  with  reUtively  rapidly  decreasing  con- 
troto  on  easy-to-produce  consumer  ttflms  and 
on  rent. 


raooncnoN  tnavm 
Thers  to  one  final  prlncipls  Involved  In  our 
reconversion  and  post-war  prlcmg  problem 
whtch  lies  very  close  to  my  heart.  During  the 
war  our  economy  has  demonstrated  more 
convincingly  than  It  ever  did  In  times  of 
peace  how  magnificently  it  can  mass  produce. 
It  to  a  primary  and  fundamental  require- 
ment of  thto  characteristic  of  our  economy 
that  Industry  price  its  output  low  enough  to 
tap  mass  markets,  for  it  is  only  these  mar* 
kets  that  can  keep  our  vast  productive  capae> 
ity  in  operation. 

Unless  Industry  follows  thto  policy  vigors 
otisly  there  to  very  little  prospect  of  maintain- 
ing the  level  of  national  income  and  pr<xluc- 
tion  whatever  we  may  do  in  other  directions. 
This  will  take  courage  and  vision  on  the 
part  of  Industry,  but  it  to  utterly  easentlaL 
If  industry  as  a  whole  or  any  significant  In- 
dtistrlal  sector  to  going  once  again  to  price  on 
the  basto  of  breaking  even  at  60  percent  of 
capacity,  we  are  going  to  find  ovirselves  oper- 
ating at  Just  about  50  percent  of  capacity. 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  that  to  an 
intolerable  condition  and  one  which  the 
country  will  never  accept.  But,  in  my  opin- 
ion. If  Industry  to  to  recognise  thto  funda- 
mental requirement  and  to  to  price  for  mass 
markets  and  full  production,  there  must  be 
firm  gtiarantles  provided  that  the  bottom 
will  not  be  permitted  to  drop  out  of  the  price 
and  wags  structure.  I  hope  those  guaran- 
ties will  be  forthcoming. 

What  I  have  said  falto  far  short  of  a  blue- 
print, but  I  believe  tbe  principles  themselves 
are  clear  and  that  they  will  be  widely  ac- 
cepted. We  must  continue  to  seek  stabilisa- 
tion of  the  general  price  level.  But  thto  does 
not  mean  stabilization  of  every  Individual 
price.  There  mtist  be  fiexibility  in  the  price 
structure. 

Today,  I  believe,  the  price  level  as  a  whole 
to  In  reasonable  balance  with  costs.  If  thto 
balance  to  maintained  during  the  reconver- 
sion and  post-war  periods,  production  can  go 
forward  on  a  profitable  basto.  Thto  to  what 
we  have  been  seeking  all  through  the  war 
years,  and  in  achieving  It  I  think  we  have 
helped  to  toy  the  basto  for  a  sound  economy  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

Cusaiaa  Bowrucs. 
WasHiiiGTOir.  D.  O..  June  12, 1944. 


Aaalytis  of  Vote  in  General  Election  of 
1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  8AUTHOPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  material  was  prepared  by  W.  U 
Forrest,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rscoro: 

The  material  for  thto  analysto  was  taken 
from  the  Congressional  Directory  of  January 
1943  and  the  matertol  dealing  with  the  vote 
cast  in  the  general  election  of  1940. 

The  columns  under  No.  1  show  the  stand- 
ing of  each  State  based  upon  the  number  of 
Congressmen  elected,  population,  and  vote 
cast.  The  colunms  under  No.  2  show  the 
standing  of  each  based  upon  the  total  vote 
cast  in  each  State  and  the  unfair  rena-esenta- 
tlon  In  Congress  by  the  poll-tax  States. 
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17 
U 
14 
13 
12 
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10 
10 
lU 
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n. 

«0. 
41 


Utand.. 

J)*hoU. 

KoftklMuiU. 

Montana 

rt»li 


42.  Nrw  HaamiMN. 
48.  Now  McsieQ.... 

44.  ArUooa 

45.  Vrrmont...^... 
411.  Drlawar* 
47.  H  roalBt. 
49w  Ntratta... 


VoCrs 


Amum 

T,8K,M1 
*8aL6B 

C4i4.im 

4^907.387 
I^SMilOO 

«.16M« 
a,7H,«6« 
Si,  671. 821 
3.437.7M 
8,187.887 
8.123,728 
1916^841 
2,849^627 
XS32.961 
2.79130O 
1677.773 
2,638.a6H 
X886.434 

ta8a,8M) 

%t8a.79« 

l,9«9i387 

1,801.02m 

1,901,  t.74 

1.889,804 

i.8M.2M 

1.788.191 

1.709.242 

I.W7.  414 

1.3l.'..>rt4 

1. 124.  296 

1.089,484 

847.238 

718.346 

642^961 

641.  «R5 

660.466 

880.310 

fl2^«73 

491.634 

Ml.  818 

408^261 

880.231 

an.  .'05 

2M.742 

110.247 


<90a.690 
4,008,860 
8,  on,  196 
1.019,417 
X  714. 754 
l.<06,752 
1.964.5.'» 
1,802,396 
1.816.729 
797.655 
1.781,024 
1.288,6113 
271.523 
417. 157 
SOU.  M8 
267.  U5 
1.2U5.754 
31^  578 
l,114,flfi3 
766.  (Ml 
321,044 
146.219 
20*^X90 
7ST.  tl52 
870.115 
99.67.' 
8M^4H 
744. 2W 
7'*).  f.4.1 
3<«),  252 
67.%.  316 
622.  HI  5 
461. 9Ui 
246.673 
31 4.  on 
29H.  Wl 

2U,  mi 

237.971 
246.  Wt 
231,  «K. 
2'H.  2im 
18X057 
139,  7H4 

iw.irr 

1M.77S 

lUrt.8tiH 

S0.74<i 


Now  Yovk..... 


PMasylrania.. 
onto.... 


a.  i>mitb  Dakou. 

a  CMTftet 

33L  .Mabaaut 

M.  Itali 

SSl  .Vaioa. 

n.  u« 


Now  Hamp- 

shifo 

.Vortti  DakoU.. 
Arkansas'  .... 

.Vow  Mrairo 

MiaidariMii 

Vfrnu>olI». — 


4a 

41. 
43 
4S. 

.4-'     I><iaw«e. ..,„ 

68.  Wjnoniny.^.... 
61.  Saatk  Caro> 

Una'   _-  . 
68.  NeT 
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46 

27 

34 

24 

20 

17 

16 

14 

»- 

» 

10 

9 

9 

21 

9 

6 

12 

7 

6 

9 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

10 

6 

8 

9 

S 

3 

10 

9 

3 

3 

a 
a 

3 
3 
7 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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mo  Tola 

by  Stated 


Population 


4^681383 

4.068,MSO 

4.003.990 

8,088.195 

X  714, 754 

1,986.752 

1.964.538 

1.86X386 

1.816,739 

1.7B1.6M 

1.38K8a3 

1.203.764 

1.114.963 

1.0m417 

86^886 

87U.  115 

797.655 

787.652 

780.646 

706.041 

744.  2m> 

586.418 

S76.316 

621816 

461.902 

417. 157 

aRIV383 

331,044 

3M^  sn 

SKOS 

388^561 
371.523 
387,145 
3MC881 
>«ac673 
817,976 
M1,6M 

316,386 

311,889 
308.890 
183.067 
146.  ZI9 
140^477 
1381784 
134.778 
M6.8n 

981673 
8a  746 


13, 479. 142 
7.807.341 
9.900.  1!^ 
6.90l.61.> 
6,907.387 
5.2S6,10i> 
4,  316.  Til 
4, 16a  165 
3.7S4.661 
3.427.796 
3. 137.  3»7 
2,  Tie.  300 
X538,-JG!1 
a  414. 824 
2.845.627 
1.901.974 
3,57l.ti-J3 
1.80I.024 
1.709.242 
2.3J6.434 
1.  736. 191 
1. 821.  'M 
1.315.296 
1.123,298 
L0M,6»4 
1915. 841 
1.887.414 
1363,880 
1677.773 
713.346 
624. 9C1 
3,123.723 
1852.961 
66a  310 
847.226 
699,466 

491.524 
641,935 

i.Hgca»i 

8S1.81S 

1183.796 

361^231 

38a  606 
3Ba743 

1.88a  804 
Ua247 


"^Puil-tu  <>lat«^. 


fUlb 


f  ourtee  ith 
flfteiDth 
seventi  «nth 


fori  leth 


Texas  dropa  from 
Ooorgla  from 
Tennesaea    from 
Al»bam«  from 
Virginia,  ninetaenth  to 
slppt.  twenty-third  to 
twenty-fourth  to 
twenty-aeventh  to 

Tba  material  for 
from  the  Congresslona  [ 
1943,  and  Is  based 
general    election    of 
from  congressional 

For  this  group 
SUtcs.   with   their   7S 
sentativea.   Is  the 
the  vote  cast  by  each 
by  the  group.    The 


forly 
ttls 


upoi 


place  to  fourteenth; 

to  thirty -second; 

to  twenty-sixth; 

to  thirty-third; 

_  twenty-ninth;  Mlssls- 

i  arty-second;  Arkansas, 

South  Carolina, 

seventh. 

analysis  was  taken 

Directory  of  January 

the  votes  cast  in  the 

;  940   for   Congressmen 

in  various  States. 

the  8  poll-tax 

congressional   Repre- 

conslderation,   then 

ind  the  total  vote  cast 

on  is  secondary. 


dis'  rlcts 
com  )arlson. 


flnt 


p<  pulatic 


OKOt;P  1    (POL  .-TAX  ^ATXS) 


States 


Congr  as 
moi 


Texai - 

(leorfia 

Tenncsan...... 

Alabama ... 

Vbitinia 

Mlasiwippi 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina. 


Total. 


08  yur  • 


Now  York 

MaaaaciiURotts 

Connecticut..... 

Ftorida 

Maine 

Rfaodr  bland..  . 
New  Hampshin. 
Vermont 

Toul 


PennsyWooia 

Ohio 

New  Jersey—... 

Maryland 

Delaware....... 

Total 


Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri... 

Indiana 

Wiscoosin.. 

Total 


California 

MituicMla-. 

Iowa , 

Oklaboma 

Washlncton..... 

Nebraaka 

Cotorado 

Oregon 

South  Dakota... 

Utah 

Montana 

Idaho 

North  Dakota.. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

WyooiiuK...... 

Nevada 

Total 


Tho    remaining    B 
OcmgrMBmen,  but  l4t 
east. 


194U  vote 
by  SUtes 


1.019.417 
271.523 
417.  157 
267,  H5 
316.  576 
146,219 
308,800 
9a072 


Papulation 


a  41i  824 
3,123,723 
1915,841 
1831961 
1657,773 
1183.796 
1,949.387 
1,889.804 


79       1 74a  S09       23. 98a  100 


46 

aogi302 

13.  479, 142 

15 

1.964,538 

i  316.  721 

78U.646 

1.  7U9.  242 

38U.2S2 

1,  »V7.  414 

34a  673 

847,226 

314.023 

713.346 

3ia306 

491,524 

14a  477 

35a  231 

79    iai3aoi7 


23,813.846 


aa<  UF  s 


79 


4.00a59O 

3,065.195 

1,861396 

58a  418 

134,778 


9,655,377 


9,90ai80 
a  907. 612 
4, 160.  165 
1.  821.  244 
266,505 


23,065,706 


CM  UP  4 


79 


4.0Qa860 
1.9«a752 
1.8ia729 
1.76L624 
l,2«a903 


la  841  558 


7, 897,  241 
6,  ZVi,  106 
3,784.664 
3,427,796 
3,137,667 


23.503,394 


cmrur  % 


79 


2  714,754 
1,205,754 
1.114.963 
76a  041 
741.286 
575,316 
521815 
461.902 
2Ua551 
24a  881 
2J7.975 
231.636 
211,889 
181057 
139.784 
10a888 
5a  746 


a«07.3g7 
1791300 
1538.208 
133a  434 
1.73a  191 
1, 31.\  834 
1.123,386 
1.06a  664 
641961 

uasio 

59a  466 
631873 
641,886 
531, 818 
499.261 
2Sa742 
lia347 


9, 8ia  638 


24, 15a  897 


Statea    have    only    43 
us  compare  the  vot« 


C80UP 

6 

Btates 

ConRress- 
men 

1940  vot« 
by  States 

Population 

North  Carolina 

Kentucky.......... 

12 
0 
8 
7 
6 

797,656 
800,896 
821,044 
787,652 
87a  116 

3,671.623 
1845.627 

Kansas 

West  Virginia 

1 ,363. 880 
1,801,028 
1,901,974 

Total 

42 

8,667,364 

11484,132 

The  two  top  States  that  have  the  largest 
block  of  Members  in  Congress  and  the 
largest  population: 

GKOUP  T 


8tat« 

Congress- 
men 

1940  vote 
by  States 

Population 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 

45 
34 

0,003,202 
4,003.990 

13,479,142 
9,900,180 

Total 

79 

10, 09a  792 

23,37^322 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  minority 
repreaentation  for  minority  groups  in  o\ir 
Nation  and  if  you  will  compare  the  various 
States  and  the  group  of  States  with  the  poll- 
tax  States  on  the  basis  of  the  votes  cast  in 
the  general  election  of  1940  you  will  find  that 
the  minority  voters  of  the  several  States  havt 
representation  in  a  very  big  way. 

The  repeal  of  the  poll-tax  law  will  be  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  but  not  the  solu- 
tion of  the  small  vote  cast  In  the  elections. 

I  would  like  to  oSer  a  few  suggestions  that 
would  help  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
political  democracy  and  our  complicated  elec- 
tion machinery.  (1)  Amend  the  provision 
of  congressional  representation  and  Instead 
of  using  the  population  of  the  State  as  the 
basts,  use  the  vote  cast  for  Congressmen  in 
the  Presidential  election  year  as  the  basis  for 
State  representation  In  Congress;  (2)  reduce 
the  age  of  voting  to  18;  (3)  simplify  our  elec- 
tion ballots  by  confining  the  election  to 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary;  (4)  by 
State  law  make  it  a  mandate  upon  all  public 
and  private  grade  and  high  schools  to  teach 
political  democracy  in  the  schools  and  upon 
each  election  day  there  shall  be  created  from 
and  by  the  school  children  the  complete 
election  machinery  as  used  in  the  adult  elec- 
tions, and  that  each  city  or  county  furnish 
to  each  school  district  duplicated  ballots  to 
be  used  by  the  school  only  and  to  be  so 
marked  and  printed  on  paper  different  in 
color  as  a  safeguard. 

By  and  through  our  school  we  should  be 
able  to  teach  the  children  of  this  Nation  the 
value  of  safeguarding  the  privilege  of  politi- 
cal democracy. 


Food  Distribution  by  Food-Stamp  Plan 
and  Direct  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OP  VnSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Monday,  June  19, 1944 
MURRAY     of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 


Speaker,  the  following  is  the  official  table 
No.  603,  page  521  of  the  1943  Agricultural 
Statistics: 
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TsBLB  90i.— Estimates  quantities  and  FederaX  cost  of  food  distr<btttfon  ^roufii  tha  food' 

stamp  and  direct-distribution  programs,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  194t 


Commodity 

Uatt 

Food-ctamp  plan 

Diract  distribution  > 

Total 

Quantity 

Cost 

QnantitT 

Cost 

Quantity 

Coat 

Butter 

DSa«'iSniDilk.*™I"i;~"IIIII 

TTaperatf^  irillr 

PooBd.... 
Doeen'... 

Pound 

Pound .... 

Tlemeatfi 
34.910 

68,805 

IflOO 

10.24« 
30,176 

Tk9H»cm4» 

6,194 

14,480 

3,341 

85,555 

1,887 

85 

241,830 

162,309 

54,106 

1.346 

77,049 

271.004 

61.802 

1.284 

35.372 

10.946 

24.336 

15.K94 

668 

12.145 

67.G66 

tfiM 

Mwrt 
3,184 

4,455 

4«9 
2,604 

634 

9 

6,000 

3,748 

2,297 

957 
1,150 
7,221 
2,935 
2.359 
1.800 

735 
3,443 
1.846 

130 
3,040 
2,606 

Tlaaisarfi 

81,113 

«3,2S5 

3,341 

85,555 

■•^ 

098,706 

384.272 

129.180 

7.871 

461.  5«4 

439.056 

90.910 

3.708 

86,873 

10, 946 

31,377 

08,090 

m 

U^3H 

4samn 

12,880 

34. 081 

400 

3,004 

Enccn  en  yolks 

Cbccsa. _ _. 

Other'oereaiB-II~™~!!™III~ 
Dry  bean$ _.. 

Irish  potatoes ........ 

CtkerbMh  ve«Kab)es 

VMhfraiti — ...-_ 

Dried  frutts.... 

Oranfies  and  grapefruit............. 

Pwind 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound.... 

Pound 

Bushel »... 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Box* 

Pound 

■""416,'886" 

121.963 

75.074 

^325 

874.615 

16H.052 

29,108 

a,  424 

""17.442 

4,292 
6,119 
8,728 
15,123 
6,603 
2,908 
8,016 

0 

23,442 

8,040 

8,416 

0,685 

1^473 

13,824 

5,843 

10,874 

Orapefrnit  Jniw'      ................ 

1,800 

CanTMHl  fruits...................... 

Pound... . 

735 

Pork  lard _ 

Pork 

Oth^r  mMts  an<1  fish         . .  ...... 

Pound.... 
Pound 

7,041 
47.156 

885 
10, 8U 

3.328 

1X658 

139 

Miscellanraos 

Canned  vecetablea .. . 

Pound 

Pooad 

140 

33 

Total  1041-42  • 

Pound 

Pound .... 
Pound.... 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound.... 
Pound 

l,92fi,482 

Ill,!r72 

l,27^744 

48.005 

8,300,226 

190,  W7 

1040-41  

1,172.0.10 

S9.190 

1,457 

82,816 

16,413 

125 

XS09.639 
1,787,794 
1.964,806 
1,046,065 
621.381 
980, 706 

79.803 
61,642 

•67.689 
•86.950 
•21,376 
•82.016 

«.«t.889 
XOI6.004 
1,066,263 
1,045.066 
621, 8R1 
990,706 

103,019 

i0aB-« 

UHMO. 

1937-38 

M«fr*r 

IflU-M 

78,055 
67,714 
8^0S0 
21,376 
3t016 

'  School  hmoh  dlstrfhutlon  Inrtudwl, 

*  Ens.  <sttnuited  vei^ht  1.5  pounds  per  down. 

*  Iriata  poutoea.  estimatMl  wfiRtit  do  |XHin<ls  per  UulieL 

*  Citrus  fruits,  pftiniated  weight  80  poiiiidji  per  box.  ,^  ,  ^ 

*  Total  includes  all  commodities  reduced  to  pounds;  conversion-iBrtors  are  shown  m  footnotes  3. 8.  and  *, 

*  Estimated  cost. 

Bource:  Food  DUtributlon  AdministrBtion 


There  has  always  been  an  effort  to 
mislead  the  farmer  into  thinking  that 
this  plan  was  a  method  of  disposing  of 
his  surplus.     The  amounts  of  food  in- 
volved by  this  method  of  distribution 
has  been  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  total  United  States  production,  and 
also  when  compared  to  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products.     Without  going  into 
the  merits,  demerits,  or  needs  of  such  a 
program.  I  wish  to  call  3^our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  people  do  not  appear  to  be  factors 
taken  Into  consideration.     Part  of  this 
program  has  been  used  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  to  depress  farm  prices. 
When  the  first  Price  Control  Act  was 
under  consideration  Milo  Perkins,  chief 
food  distributor  of  that  period,  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  Rep- 
resentative Merlin  Hvll  of  Wisconsin, 
that  they  bought  butter  at  the  cheap 
summer  prices,  and  put  it  on  the  market 
when  It  got   up  toward  30  cents  per 
pound.    This  30  cents  per  pound  was  be- 
low cost  and  the  result  was  that  butter 
prices  were  adversely  affected  during  the 
entire  year.     It  has  always  appeared  to 
me  that  it  did  not  make  sense  having 
one  agency  of  this  administration  giving 
out  Federal  checks  to  farmers  as  parity 
payments  because  the  products  did  not 
bring  enough  in  the  market  place  and 
then  see  another  agency  of  the  same  ad- 
ministration   carrying    on    bucketshop 
operations  with  the  farmers'  surplus  and 
really  preventing  the  farm  products  from 
reaching  the  much  acclaimed  goal  of 
parity  in  the  market  place.    I  also  again 
remind  you  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  farmers  lost  their  farms  from 
1920  to  1940  at  a  time  that  Mllo  Perkins 
and  his  little  helpers  were  spending  their 


time  and  someone  else's  money  in  their 
attempt  to  show  the  great  humanitar- 
Itfnism  of  the  present  administration. 
This  humanitarianism  was  not  evident  to 
the  countryside.  In  fact,  in  many  cases, 
the  Federal  agencies  were  the  toughest 
collectors  at  that  very  time. 

When  you  realize  that  the  United 
States  E)epartment  of  Agriculture  re- 
ports show  that  over  one-quarter  of  the 
producers  in  many  sections  received  less 
than  $300  per  family  total  gross  Income 
in  1939,  I  am  sure  you  see  why  all  pro- 
grams should  have  careful  scrutiny  or  we 
will  see  a  program  of  Santa  Claus  to  the 
few  but  Shylock  to  the  many. 

The  merits  of  a  food  distribution  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  this  food  to 
foster  homes  would  be  above  all  criticism. 
This  food  could  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  enrollment  There  are  2.240 
foster  homes  with  an  enrollment  of  240,- 
000  children  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cusations of  using  these  food  commodi- 
ties for  political  purposes  could  not  l>e 
made  as  the  foster  homes  would  have  no 
votes  and  would  control  practically  no 
votes. 


Coqi.  Raymond  Sdiammel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  June  19, 1944 

Mr.    D'AUSANDRO.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  exttnd  my  remain,  I  ia- 


fAvAe  an   article   from  the   Baltimore 

News-Post  regarding  one  of  my  con- 
stituenta,  Corp.  Rajrmond  Scbammel.  of 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Corporal  Schammel,  with  Yankee  in- 
genuity and  his  own  brand  of  psycho- 
logical warfare,  routed  six  Nazi  tanks  on 
the  Italian  battlefield,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  tanks  were  out  of  range  of  his 
shells.  We  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  boys. 
The  article  follows: 

Yank  Pbom  Hxsx  Bouts  Nazi  Tames 
With  th>  Fivth  Armt,  Italy. — Using  bis 
own  brand  of  psychological  warfare  on  the 
enemy,  a  Baltimore  gtinner  routed  Hz  Nasi 
Mark  VI  Unks.  despite  the  fact  they  were 
out  of  range  of  hla  new  weapon. 

Corp.  Raymond  Schammel.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Schammel,  2437  Bast  Federal 
Street,  Baltimore,  Is  No.  1  gunner  on  a  mas- 
sive tank  destroyer  now  making  things  mis- 
erable for  the  enemy  on  the  AUied  Fifth 
Army's  Anzio-Netttwo  beachhead  aouth  of 
Rome. 

The  situation  which  gave  the  corporal  ths 
opportunity  to  wage  his  own  psychological 
warfare  was  this: 

The  tank  destroyer  was  hidden  In  dense 
foliage  and  the  Job  was  to  protect  an  Infan- 
try battalion  command  poet.  Suddenly,  far 
in  the  distance,  the  six  Nazi  monsters  cams 
lumbering  along  and  headed  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

OCT  or  UAca 
Sgt.  Lawrence  Rhoads,  of  Columbtia.  Ohio, 
and  the  gtu  crew  were  amazed  to  find  such 
a  good  target  in  front  of  tbera.  But  the  aad 
part  waa  that  they  couldn't  reach  the  tanks 
with  their  own  gun. 

Sergeant  Rhoads  gave  the  order  to  firs, 
anyway,  and  Corporal  Schammel  went  to 
work. 

He  purposely  fired  a  few  ro\mds  short  of 
maximum  range.  Then  he  increased  ths 
range  slightly  and  dropped  a  few  more  shells 
in  the  direction  of  the  Nazis.  He  kept  up 
this  creeping  firs  until  be  fired  23  shells  and 
his  gun  had  reached  mazlmtim  range. 

ICAKZ    FAST    aXTREAT 

Tlie  last  shells  fired  still  were  far  short  of 
their  targets,  but  Schammel's  psychology 
worked.  The  enemy  tanks  saw  the  shells 
bursting  tn  front  of  ".hem.  each  one  getting 
closer.  As  they  could  not  see  the  well-hidden 
tank  destroyer,  they  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that  it  had  exhausted  Its  range  possibilities. 
Tliey  stopped,  turned  aroimd  quickly,  and 
high-tailed  It  back  to  their  own  llnss, 
hastened  on  their  way  by  13  mors  sbsUs 
belched  from  the  tank  destroyer. 

The  rest  of  the  crew  who  aided  Schammel 
were  Prt.  (1st  cl.)  Peter  Castellano.  assist- 
ant gtmner.  of  New  Haven.  Oonn.;  Pvt.  Albert 
Brousseau.  driver,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.;  and 
Pvt.  (1st  >el.)  Albert  PovUna.  radio  operator, 
of  Whittng,  Ind. 

Corporal  Schammel  has  one  brother  in  the 
service.  H*  is  Pvt.  John  F.  Schammel.  now 
stationed  in  Oallfornia. 


St  Lawresce  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  SAUTHOFF 

or  wiBcoifsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks  in   tb» 
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Rbcorb.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

WlMTCM  be«nnss  arc  to  be  conducted  by  tbe 
•pecial  SC  Lawrence  stibcommlttee  of  tbe 
Senate  OomnMroe  Conunlttee  May  16  or  tbere- 
about  for  tbe  purpoea  of  bearing  all  matters 
pertinent  to  tbe  tfevdopment  and  completion 
•(  UM  8t.  La»Tence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect; aod 

Wbereas  thii  matter  18  now  before  Congress 
tor  their  ecmslderatton  and  decision:  and 

Wbereas  tbls  development  will  open  up  a 
new  ablpbulldlng  reaource  of  great  capacity 
In  Manitowoc,  which  la  In  close  proximity  to 
•>«  material  and  will  make  It  possible  to 
"aat  large  numbers  of  naval  craft,  mer- 
^chant  vesaela.  aid  auxUlarles  of  all  types  on 
tbe  Great  Lakes.  Likewise,  it  will  provide 
■  low -cost  water  transportation  for  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrlnl  produce  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  thereby  open  new  nuirkets  m 
Qfiftmttm  Burope,  and  Latin  America;  and 

WbetVM  we  likewise  deem  this  development 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  and  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  Nation  for  defense  and 
commerce:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rfsolved  by  the  mayor  and  Common  Coun- 
eU  of  the  City  of  Manitotooc,  That  we  go  on 
laeord  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  this  develop- 
BMot.  satisfied  that  It  will  result  in  great  and 
lasting  beneflU  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole;  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend 
that  construction  of  this  waterway  be  com- 
B>enced  as  soon  as  labor  and  materials  are 
available:  be  it  further 

Keaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  Hon.  John  H.  Overton,  chairman  of 
Senate  Finance  Committee;  Senator  George 
D.  Aiken.  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Sen- 
ator Alexander  Wiley,  Congressman  La  Vern 
DUweg.  and  H.  C.  Brockel.  secretary  of  Great 
Lakes  Harbors  Association. 


Price  Costrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACBt;srrrs 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcou.  I  Include  the  following  letter; 
Omcs  or  Paica  AsMnnsraATioir, 
Washinffton.  D.  C  June  17,  1944. 
The  Honorable  John  W  McCoauACK, 
House  of  Representative*. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

llT  Dbab  Um.  licCoaMAcx:  I  was  greatly 
disturbed  to  learn  yesterday  that,  before  the 
renewal  legislation  has  even  come  out  of  con- 
(■reooe,  a  new  and  sweeping  restriction  upon 
the  Admliilstrator's  powera  to  control  prices 
has  been  attached  to  the  O.  P.  A.  appropria- 
tion for  the  coming  year. 

The  restriction,  as  approved  by  tbe  Appro- 
■naUoDS  Oonunlttee.  la  aa  follows:  "Pro- 
vMatf  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated in  this  act  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  nlary  or  expenses  of  any  person  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  different  kinds,  daaaea. 
•r  types  of  a  commodity  which  are  described 
tn  terms  of  specifications  or  standards,  un- 
less such  qpedflcations  or  standards  were, 
prior  to  MKh  order,  in  general  use." 

In  the  more  than  9  months  of  hearings  and 
debate  on  the  renewal  of  the  price-coouol 
acta,  no  such  proposal  as  this  was  advanced 
or  coQ&tdered.  The  effects  of  the  rider,  if 
approved,  woxild  be  far-reaching,  and  of  the 
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utmost  seriousness, 
as  the  only  available 
these  effects  would  be, 
will  make  the  facts 

I  am  sorry  to  say 
necessary  to  burden 
ter.    The  simple  truti 
proposal  touches  upon 
lem    that    it    cannot 
Something  of  what  is 
by  the  fact  that  mor 
the    outstanding 
tlons — to  be  exact, 
way  of  specifications 
the  validity  of  at  leas 
put  into  question  if 
came  law. 

First  of  all,  let  md 
that  the  proviso  has 
do   with   grade 
tor  is  now  prohibited 
grade  labeling,  and 
so  or  will  do  so  as 
remains  in  the  law. 
The  proviso  deals 
question  of  how  you 
commodity  for  whict 
being   established 
price  does  not  have 
article  to  which  it 
fled.    Frequently  it 
without    making    us4 
standards. 

Congress    consider^ 
year   when    it 
amendment  which  is 
the  Emergency  Price 
section    authorizes 
make  use  of  s 
three  types  of 

1.  When    the   s 
were  previously  In 
or  industry  affected; 
a.  When    their   u» 
lawfully  required  bi 
agency;  and 

3.  Where  the 
exists  no  practicable 
effective  price  contro 
▼olved. 

The  proposed  ridei 
to  refer  to  s_ 
the  future  only  in 
tion — where  the 
find  that  the 
been  In  general  use 
affected.     Perhaps   it 
outstanding 
third  type  but 
serloiu    question 
made  in  the  existing; 
such  regulations. 

It  may  seem  at 
ought  never  to  make 
standards  which  the 
generally  used.    It 
tion,    however, 
tremendous 
lem.    Take,  for 
tion  in  which 
changes  in  materials 
facture — have  made 
lets.    In  these  eaaas 
tive  but  to  derlae, 
dtistry,  new  standarc^ 
tions.  or  to  make 
devised   by   the 
some  other 
dustry  itself  has 
to  do  this.    Obvious 
to  continue  to  be  ol 
in  the  reconversion 
ttims  to  the 
similar  to  pre-war 
or  less  materially, 
importance  in 
War  Production 
Ing  the  production 
cost  clothing  items 

Another   extreme! ' 
that  in  which  O.  P 


am  writing  this  letter 
ay  of  explaining  what 
in  the  hope  that  you 
to  the  House. 
lhat  it  is  going  to  be 
rou  with  a  long  let- 
is,  however,  that  the 
such  e  complex  prob- 
be    explained    briefly. 
Involved  is  indicated 
than  three-flfths  of 
price    regula- 
3^2 — make  use  in  some 
standards;  and  that 
70  of  these  would  be 
1  be  proposed  rider  be- 


ma:  :lmum 


meke  perfectly  clear 

nothing   whatever   to 

ig.    The    Adminlstra- 

by  law  from  requiring 

price  regulation  does 

as  the  prohibition 


ith  the  fundamental 

about  descrlbirg  the 

a  maximum  price  is 

C^viotisly    a    maximum 

meaning  unless  the 

applies  Is  properly  Identi- 

Imposslble  to  do  this 

of    specifications    or 


this    question    last 
approTfed   the   Taft-Andresen 
now  section  2   (J)   of 
Control  Act.    That  sub- 
he    Administrator    to 
pecificitlons  or  standards  in 
situat  ons : 


ons    or    standards 
general  use  in  the  trade 


spec  1  flea  Ions 


speciflci  itions 
ii 


wl  enever 


to 


Wa- 
Governr  lent 
cor  le 


manuf  icture 


conni  (Ction 
Boa-d 


has   previously   been 
another   Government 

Admldlstrator  finds  that  there 

■iltematlve  for  securing 

of  the  commodity  In- 


would  allow  O.  P.  A. 

of  standards  for 

1  be  first  type  of  sltua- 

Adiilnlstrator  was  able  to 

or  standards  had 

the  trade  or  industry 

would   not   Invalidate 

regulatibns   of    the    second    or 

obviously   it  would   raise  a 

a    change    was 

prices  established  in 


fl  st 


tikes 


oversim  illfication 
exan  pi 

wartl  ne 


blush  that  O.  P.  A. 
use  of  specifications  or 
Industry  itself  has  not 
only  a  little  reflec- 
ealize    that    this    is    a 
of  the  prob- 
e,  the  frequent  situa- 
scarcltles — requiring 
and  methods  of  manu- 
)re-war  standards  cbso- 
0.  P.  A.  has  no  altema- 
conjunction  with  in- 
to meet  present  condl- 
ise  of  standards  newly 
Production    Board   or 
agency.     Often  In- 
in  and  asked  O.  P.  A. 
y.  this  problem  is  going 
the  utmost  importance 
period  as  industry  re- 
of  durable  goods 
nkxlels  but  differing  more 
4gain.  It  will  be  of  major 
with  forthcoming 
programs  for  increas- 
)f  critically  needed  low- 


upon  standards  or  specifications  which  have 
long  been  in  vise  by  industry  but  which  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  in  general  use. 
This  happens  whenever  there  are  several  seta 
of  standards  familiar  to  the  trade  and  a 
choice  has  to  be  made  among  them.  An- 
other closely  related  situation  is  that  in 
which  the  trade  standards  are  too  Informal 
or  general  lor  use  in  a  maximum  price  regu- 
lation and  have  to  be  developed  and  made 
more  precise.  «    «    , 

I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  O.  P.  A. 
does  not  concern  itself  with  setting  up 
specifications  or  standards  to  replace  those 
used  by  industry.  The  specifications  used 
in  price  regtilations  are  based  as  closely  as 
possible  upon  the  standards  that  are  already 
found  in  business  life.  They  reflect,  there- 
fore, the  varieties  of  products  being  pro- 
duced. They  do  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
suggested,  result  In  a  deadly  uniformity  of 
products.  Pricing  on  the  basis  of  standards 
and  speciflcatlons  is  in  no  sense  a  new  devel- 
opment in  American  bvisiness.  It  permeates 
the  business  world. 

The  dlsastroxis  effect  which  the  proposed 
rider  would  have  can  perhaps  best  be  illus- 
trated by  a  mere  list  of  the  regulations  which 
could  not  have  been  Issued  under  it.  Time 
does  not  permit  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete list.  As  of  last  September,  however, 
there  were  at  least  67  such  regulations.  A 
list  of  them  appears  on  the  attached  press 
release  on  pages  7  and  8. 

In  my  best  Judgment  very  nearly  all  of  the 
Industries  affected  by  these  regulations  would 
rise  m  almost  unanimous  protest  if  It  be- 
came necessary  to  rewrite  and  reissue  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHXSTSa  BOWLB, 

Administrator. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  a  statement  taken  from  the 
column  of  Frank  R.  Kent  in  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  June  16, 
1944. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  a  speech  made 
on  October  29.  1934,  by  WilUam  H.  Mur- 
ray. Communist  leader  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  claim  is  made  that  they 
had  infiltrated  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
should  be  further  noted  that  Mr.  Murray 
claimed  then  that  the  Communist  move- 
ment was  receiving  so  much  help  from 
the  chief  aides  of  President  Roosevelt 
that  he  advised  his  Communist  Party 
to  put  aside  their  desire  to  achieve  their 
program  at  one  major  stroke  and  co- 
operate with  the  Democratic  organi- 
zation. 

The  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  Com- 
munists with  the  present  administra- 
tion's policies  undoubtedly  accounts  for 
the  fourth-term  endorsement  by  Earl 
Browder  and  the  Communist  organiza- 
tion. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  fact  is  that  the  New  Deal  spending 
policy  always  has  been  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  the  Communist  than  to  that  of  the  New 
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Dealer,  because,  as  tbe  former's  leaders  so 
frequently  declared,  it  leads  straight  toward 
their  goals — one  of  which  is  economic  chaos. 
But.  what  especially  grieves  the  New  Deal- 
ers is  the  charge  that  the  Immediate  objec- 
tive of  the  Communists  is  to  do  to  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Party  what  they  already  have  done  to 
the  American  Labor  Party  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

Nevertheless,  that  has  been  true  for  a  long 
time.  In  support  thereof  is  offered  here  ex- 
tracts from  a  speech  by  William  H.  Murray, 
Commtinlst  leader  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, made  on  October  29.  1936.  and  published 
in  the  Seattle  Times.  Mr.  Murray,  address- 
ing his  fellow  Communists,  was  urging  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, whom  he  declared.  "whUe  not  an  ideal . 
candidate,  will,  if  elected,  be  compeUed  to 
yield  to  the  support  which  he  will  receive 
from  the  entire  progressive  movement." 

In  this  speech.  Mr.  Murray  made  these  in- 
teresting statements: 

1.  "We  are  making  real  progress  in  this 
State,  but  we  must  not  be  impatient.  We 
must  avaU  ourselves  of  every  forward-look- 
ing movement  that  leads  in  the  direction 
of  the  ultimate  Marxian  goal." 

2.  "The  recent  success  of  liberals  and  pro- 
gressives at  the  Democratic  State  convention 
is  of  tremendous  significance.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  adopted  there  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  Washington  Commonwealth 
Federation." 

8.  "Only  through  much  effort  has  it  been 
possible  to  revitalize  the  Democratic  Party 
In  this  State,  where  it  is  now  recog- 
nized, because  of  many  Marxian  principles, 
as  a  real  progressive  movement.  Many  of  the 
Democratic  candidates  are  either  members 
of  the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federa- 
tion or  its  parent  organisation,  the  Com- 
munist Party." 

4.  "I  recommend  to  all  progressives  and 
liberals  in  this  State  to  register  a  consistent 
vote  for  the  entire  Democratic  ticket.  This, 
in  fact.  Is  what  Earl  Browder.  our  candidate 
for  President  on  the  Communist  ticket,  has 
repeated  on  many  occasions." 

6.  "We  are  not  going  to  elect  the  Com- 
munist ticket  here  or  In  the  Nation,  but  Just 
as  tbe  movement  Is  receiving  so  much  help 
from  the  chief  aides  of  President  Roosevelt. 
•o  must  we  in  this  State  realize  that  tbe 
Marxian  goal  can  be  reached  only  by  further- 
Ing  Just  such  progressive  movements.  As 
Communists,  we  must  put  aside  our  desire 
to  achieve  otir  program  at  one  major  stroke 
and  cooperate  with  the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion in  building  a  real  people's  front.  Let 
no  one  divert  us  from  our  real  objective." 

niXTMlNATING  WORDS 

Now,  these  earnest  words  of  a  leading  Com- 
munist are  genuinely  illuminating.  They 
prove  that  the  infiltration  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  a  settled  and  conslftent  Com- 
munist policy  for  8  yearn.  The  facts  attest 
the  progress  made  smd  make  it  clear  the  1944 
effort  is  the  strongest  yet  made— and  with 
the  best  prospects. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Russians  are 
our  valued  allies  and  we  Intend  to  live  ami- 
cably with  them  after  the  fighting  is  over, 
but  that  shotiW  not  blind  us  to  the  beautiful 
borlng-from -within  game,  which  American 
Communists  have  been  playing  here  for  8 
years,  and  the  degree  of  success  which  they 
have  achieved. 

Perhaps  it  Is  aU  right  to  regard  this  lightly 
and  to  dismiss  those  who  do  not  so  regard  it 
as  having  political  nightmares. 

Nevertheless,  these  facts  cannot  be  dis- 
puted—to wit.  that  In  some  States,  like 
Washington,  the  Commi mists  have  success- 
fully infiltrated  the  Democratic  Party;  that 
in  New  York  they  control  the  American  Labor 
Party,  which  claims  to  aold  tbe  balance  of 
political  power  and  pollf  as  high  as  400,000 
votes;  that  they  have  grsat  Influence  in  the 


C.  1.  O..  whose  l^ders  are  closely  linked,  per- 
sonally and  politically,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt; 
that  Browder.  the  Communist  leader,  is  the 
original  fovirth  termer,  and  a  Roosevelt  re- 
elecuon  would  rejoice  every  Communist  in 
the  country. 


How  Wome«  ShaU  Skare  b  PostWar 
Policy  Making 


Nme  Companies  Sned  Oyer  Nary  Cable 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

(MP  KBMTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19. 1944 
Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec<»d,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  18, 1944: 

NINl  COMPANHS  StJBD  OVTB  KAVT  CABL»— 
VnnXZD  STATES  NAMES  SIX  OFFICIALS  ALSO  IN 
RECOVEHY  ACTION.  CHAEGING  COLLUSIVI  BID- 
DING 

United  states  Attorney  James  B.  McNaUy 
filed  civil  suits  In  the  Federal  Court  y*f^J- 
day  against  nine  corporations  and  six  indi- 
viduals who.  he  said,  submitted  collusive 
bids  to  tbe  Government  in  the  sale  of  pat- 
ented cable  tised  in  the  construction  of  ships 
for  the  Navy. 

Although  Mr.  McNaUy  seeks  to  r«»ver  for 
the  Government  $2,000  damages  for  each 
sale  based  on  alleged  collusive  bidding,  the 
total  amount  of  possible  recovery,  be  said, 
"might  run  into  miUions."  He  said  the  sales 
were  made  under  approximately  365  con- 
tracts with  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Supply  and 
Accounts. 

The  suits  are  against  the  Rockbestos  Prod- 
ucts Corporation  and  Arthur  G.  Newton,  lU 
nresident;  General  Electric  Co.;  Okonlte  Co.. 
and  Frank  C.  Jones,  its  president;  CoUyer 
Insulated  Wire  Co..  and  Robert  C.  Moeller, 
Its  secretary-treasurer;  Phelps-Dodge  Cop- 
per ProducU  Corporation;  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co  of  New  Jersey:  General 
Cable  CO.  and  Dwlght  R.  G.  Palmer,  its  presi- 
dent- National  Electric  Products  Corporation 
and  William  C.  Robinson,  Sr..  president; 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Co.  and  W.  E. 
Sprackling.  vice  president. 

According  to  MT.  McNally.  the  civil  suite 
grew  out  of  an  action,  brought  in  1942,  In 
which  the  corporate  defendants  paid  $77,500 
to  the  Government.  Mr.  McNally  added  that 
he  filed  the  suits  to  forestall  an  informer 
suit  brought  against  the  same  defendants  by 
Israel  Beckhardt,  ol  12  East  Porty-flfth  Street, 
who  filed  a  complaint  In  this  district  on 
August  26,  1S42.  Mr.  McNally  added  he 
would  file  soon  a  formal  motion  for  a  stay 
of  the  Beckhardt  suit. 

The  complaint  of  the  Government  in  the 
present  action  says  that  the  Rockbestos  Co. 
licensed  the  other  defendants  to  seU  an  in- 
sulated electric  cable,  on  which  the  Rock- 
bestos held  a  patent  and  "did  conspire  and 
agree  to  submit  collusive  bids  for  A.  V.  C. 
cable  at  predetermined  and  unreasonably 
high  prices." 

The  Government  aUeges  also  that  when 
questions  arose  among  the  defendant*  as  to 
prices  contemplated,  said  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  defendant  Rockbestos  for 
its  decision.  The  complaint  charges  that  the 
defendants  received  contracts  from  the 
Navy  Department  in  excess  of  $40,000,000,  and 
that  the  defendants  used  bUls  and  receipts 
knowing  they  conUlned  fictlUous  statemenU 
and  entries. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF   MAOrX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  speech  delivered  by 
me  at  the  White  House.  June  14,  where 
representatives  from  womens'  organisa- 
tions over  the  country  and  especially  ap- 
pointed observers  from  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  met  to  discuss 
how  women  shall  share  in  post-war 
policy  making: 

If  poet-war  planning  was  ever  academic. 
It  certainly  has  become  a  realized  necessity 
since  D-day,  June  6.  Now  that  the  second 
front  has  been  established  and  the  liberation 
of  Europe  started,  there  is  less  time  for  poet- 
war  plaimlng.  This  Is  the  real  beginning  o« 
the  end.  which  is  not  so  distant  that  we  can 
leisurely  prepare  for  post-war  problems. 

With  this  in  mind,  this  partlctilar  meet- 
ing should  be  aimed  at  having  women  at 
the  peace  table  and  at  the  many  important 
conferences  of  the  future.  Women  should 
be  at  these  conferences  from  a  standpoUit 
of  practical  necessity  rather  than  the  in- 
sistence of  a  fair  share  of  Infiuence.  The 
desire  of  women  to  help  solve  these  problems 
is  much  deeper  than  self-interest. 

In  the  past  women's  rightful  participation 
has  been  denied  through  sex  discrimination. 
This  war  has  exposed  the  fallacy  of  such 
discrimination  for  women  have  filled  in- 
numerable   Jobs    traditionally    occupied    by 

men.  ,  .    , 

Women  should  be  caUed  in  to  assist  in 
post-war  planning— not  Jiat  because  they 
are  women,  but  because  of  the  knowledge  and 
understanding    that    they    have    of   certain 

problems.  ...... 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  Congested  Areas.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  personally  the 
accomplishments  of  women  everywhere.  I 
have  been  amazed  to  learn  the  high  per- 
centages of  women  workers.  I  saw  them  In 
hospitals,  m  shipyards,  aircraft  planU,  tor- 
pedo factories,  and  many  other  war  activities 
all  over  the  country  All  of  this  has  made 
an  indelible  impression  upon  me.  Many  of 
these  women  have  become  experienced  and 
skilled  workers  and  have  replaced  baen  who 
are  fighting  the  war. 

There  wlU  be  the  problem  of  readjustment 
when  these  people  return  from  the  congested 
war  areas  to  Uke  up  normal  activities.  aU 
looking  for  work  which  wUl  not  be  of  a  war 
nature.  ThU  presents  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

Time  is  short.  We  cannot  be  leisurely  in 
finding  a  solution  for  these  complicated  prob- 
lems As  the  men  who  have  been  fighting  the 
war  return  there  wiU  be  some  Inevitable  con- 
flicts as  to  whether  the  Jobs  «-e  to  *«  re- 
tained by  the  women  or  returned  to  the  men. 
In  order  to  approach  the  solution  of  such  a 
problem  with  proper  balance  and  equity  it 
wUl  obviously  be  necessary  to  have  repre- 
sentatives of  women  as  well  as  men  to  make 
final  decisions. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  to  visit 
naval  establishments  over  the  country,  to  SM 
the  work  the  women  In  the  serricefr-the 
WAVES,    the    SPARS,    the    MARINES,    the 
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WACi.  U9d  the  nuran.  Bert,  agtin.  to  • 
problem — the  orderly  demobilization  of  tbea« 
VOMCB  from  the  aenrices  and  tbelr  retiuii  to 
cMtten  life. 

It  was  my  recent  work  at  the  I.  L.  O.  con- 
ference which  gare  special  emphasis  to  my 
•tudy  of  post-war  problems.  While  I  was 
freatly  honored  In  being  the  only  Representa- 
tive from  the  House.  It  was  a  greater  satis- 
faction to  me  to  see  proper  recognition  given 
to  womtn.  Women  from  several  nations  were 
mils— lit  I  nt  fovcmment.  Industry,  and  labor. 

I  bcUrv*  that  splendid  progress  was  made 
not  only  In  crystallizing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  labor,  but  in  maintaUilng  the  right  of 
women  to  equal  opportunity  and  reward,  and 
tn  cementing  the  International  friendship 
that  comes  from  personal  meeting  between 
people  of  different  countries. 

Actually,  it  was  a  conference  attended  by 
cAcially  appointed  representatives  of  each 
member  government,  and  each  country's  or- 
ganized workers  and  organized  employers. 
The  1.  L.  O.  was  founded  in  Washington  Just 
25  years  ago,  and  its  purpose  has  been  to 
staxMlardlze  and  Improve  protection  which 
can  be  given  by  local  and  national  legislation 
to  workers,  especially  women  and  children. 

TlM  Philadelphia  conference  went  Into  new 
territory  and  recognized  the  Importance  of 
Interixatlonal  cooperation  to  meet  the  com- 
mon, social,  and  economic  problems  of  ordi- 
nary people — all  men.  women,  and  children 
In  this  country  and  all  over  the  globe. 

An  1.  L.  O  recommendation  of  great  Im- 
portance deals  with  the  organization  of  em- 
plojrment  in  the  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
It  directs  attention  to  the  problems  involved 
In  the  redistribution  of  women  workers  in 
each  national  economy  which  has  been  dis- 
rupted by  the  war. 

Tbls  broad  recommendation  Is  Intended  to 
^promote  full  employment  with  a  view  to  sat- 
Ufylng  the  vital  needs  of  the  population  and 
raising  the  standard  of  living  throughout  the 
world.  It  points  out  that  the  redistribution 
of  women  worker;  "should  l>e  carried  out  on 
th«  principle  of  complete  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  In  respect  of  ad- 
mission to  employment  on  the  basis  of  their 
Individual  merit,  skill,  and  experience,  and 
steps  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  wage  rates  on  the  basts  of  Job 
content  without  regard  to  sex." 

As  a  primary  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  set  up  at  the  Philadelphia 
conference,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  to  It  that 
women  have  a  share  in  transmitting  these 
Ideals  Into  practical  action.  Our  women  have 
shown  that  they  can  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution in  aettlng  up  the  program.  It  ought 
to  be  obvious  that  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram needs  their  thought  and  action. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  peace  will  be 
built  is  being  laid  in  these  international  con- 
ferences, the  I.  L.  O.  at  Philadelphia,  the 
Food  Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  the  Mone- 
tary conference  to  be  held  In  Bretton  Woods, 
N.  H.,  In  a  few  days,  and  others. 

The  presence  of  women  at  all  of  these  con- 
ferences Illustrates  the  Increasing  participa- 
tion which  women  are  taking  in  the  plan- 
Dtng  of  a  post-war  world.  More  than  that, 
they  are  evidences  of  a  recognition  that 
ATOinen  have  much  to  contribute  to  that 
planning. 

The  recommendations  and  plans  made  at 
theae  conferences  can  be  translated  Into  pos- 
itive action  only  through  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  varioxis  govern- 
ments of  this  world.  Obviously  such  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  will  Include  prob- 
lema  best  understood  by  women.  Because 
of  this  It  la  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
women  be  adequately  represented  In  Con- 
grem  and  In  the  Executive  Department. 

We  shall  need  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  special  fields,  to  sit  on  decisive 
bodies,  and  that  is  where  a  list  of  women 
whose  tMckgrounds  fit  them  for  various  serv- 
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of  other  women. 

cona**uctive  in  our  coopera- 

nue  to  urge  recognition 

time  realize  that  we 

carry  with  them  tre- 

Ity.     Women    are   ready 

the  resulting  burdens 

eges  of  the  authority. 


ppol  itment 


sar  te 


tiat 


Wast  id  Paper 


EXTENSION 


HON. 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


OP  REMARKS 
or 

ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

ixmois 
qp  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday. 


June  19.  1944 


go<d 


Mr.     ANTON 
Speaker,  I   hold 
brown  envelope  1 
made  of  heavy 
envelope  con 
sheet  of  printed 
patents  listed  witl 
erty  Custodian 
ter  envelope 
efBciently. 

I  quote  part  of 
nessman.    No  woider 


txpei  sive 


DCAX    CONi 

with   a   large 
received  In  our  offlc^ 
a  very  small  thin 
In  the  large  enveloife 

Just  after   this 
was  received,  a 
ton  manufacturer  ffom 
supply  of  shipping 
explain  a  recent  ruling 
department   in   the 
whereby  the  allotment 
ers  was  cut  a  f urthe 
cge  of  materials  of 
factured. 

Both  in  our  factories 
have  been  saving 
we  could  accumula^ 
local  Junk  yard  wi 
effort  to  Increase  t 

It  certainly  burns 
of  this  and  be  depi  ived 
to  ship  your  produ(;ts 
the  very  great 
some  of  otir  very 
fffacticlng  as  in  thi 
to  you.     We  can 
travagance   In  the 
when  It  savea  the 


JOHNSON.       Mr. 

In   my   hand   a   large 

Inches  by  18  inches, 

-quality  paper.    This 

tainliig  a  single  small  thin 

information  relative  to 

Office  of  Alien  Prop- 

^ny  regular-sized  let- 

shoild  have  sufficed  very 


a  letter  from  a  busi- 
he  was  incensed: 

I  am  enclosing  here- 

cnvelope    that   was 

this  morning:  and  also 

circular  that  was  enclosed 


(  nvelope.  with  enclosure 

repfesentatlve  from  the  car- 

whom  we  obtain  our 

cartons,  called  on  us  to 

tliat  was  made  by  a 

War   Production   Board 

on  shipping  contaln- 

15  percent  due  to  short- 

irhich  cartons  are  mauu- 


eirery 


and  In  our  office  we 
scrap  of  paper  that 
and  delivering  It  to  our 
h  a  view  of  making  an 
e  supply  of  scrap  paper, 
one  up  to  be  doing  all 
of  cartons  in  which 
and  then  to  find  out 
extravagance  and  waste  that 
inlmportant  bureaus  are 
case  that  I  am  referring 
utiderstand  waste  and  ex- 
prosecution   of   the   war 
Uvea  of  otir  young  men 


In  the  services,  but  for  unimportant  bureaus 
of  our  Government  to  practice  such  extrava- 
gance and  waste  as  is  shown  In  the  Instance 
I  am  calling  your  attention  to — we  cannot 
understand. 


Protein  Feed  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19,  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  regarding  the  distribution  of  pro- 
tein, feeds  that  I  include  a  table  showing 
the  War  Pood  Administration  and  trade 
distribution  of  oilseed  meals  for  the  first 
5  months  of  1944,  together  with  the  offi- 
cial list  of  the  value  of  livestock  food 
products  in  1943: 


Etato 

Distribution 
ofoil«>edmeal 
Jan.  1  to  May 
31.  1M4- 
Tolal  o( 
distribution 
trade  and 
W.  F.  A.  allo- 
cation (tons) 

Value  oJ  sale*  of 
apriculiiiral 
coinniodities, 
1043 '- Live- 
stock food 
products' 

Alfthams...... .......... 

M.C9P 
11226 
4fl,373 

13«.'403 
23.000 
MM 
l(fM5 
ia736 
61.402 
S,94£ 

101. 300 

luA.  ir.i 

l.M,  421 
60.  a>3 
2S.2I7 
&*>,  li:! 

l.72:< 

22.  7K2 
lifOO 
23.230 
04.  .'H4 

75.454 

1(;4.  Mfc 

.V410 

to..'.3» 

1.  21." 

3.71.1 

14.  S44 

2».6«1 

l«fi.«30 

62.170 

3.314 

12.\  716 

7.S.  Ift.-) 

IV.  H4.S 

6K.231 

1.068 
34.b53 
1«.  1175 
75.760 
£62,(126 
10.078 
15.666 
26,023 
30.740 

3.450 
60.557 

0,3G6 

r^  791 000 

Arizona................. 

42,  427. 001) 

Arkwi.sa.'^..... 

Cslifoniia.. ............. 

11.M7U.000 
442.  5«).  000 

Colorado 

Connecticut ^... 

Delaware............... 

160.  421. 000 
67.004.000 
63.O4Z0OO 

FlorWs 

51,04^000 

UoorKia..... ...... ...... 

07.840,000 

Idaho................... 

102.84\000 

Illinois.... .,.. 

Indiana................. 

730,856.000 
477.  106,000 

Iowa 

Kansns.. 

Kentucky 

loutelaiia 

Mnmr .............. 

1,  272,  31'.»,  OOO 

472,  236. 001) 

101.544  000 

58,560,001) 

4.V  .MS,  000 

Maryliuid.      .  ......... 

W),  124.  on) 

Ma.ssa('husetts..^.... 

8S.  240,  U«> 

Michlran  .......... 

.3f)»i.  908.  an 

Minnesota.............. 

6HI.  .^3.^  (100 

^!  ts.NUsii)pi..„, .,.,.„.. 

76,  2US,  000 

Mi.v."'our  ................ 

53 1.  212. 000 

Montana................ 

««k  313.0(11) 

Ncbra.'tka 

Nevada 

New  Kampiihire 

New  Jersey 

471.710.000 
1S.H2«.(II)0 
32,  344,  000 

101. 801.000 

New  Mexico............ 

58,«4.\000 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

307.  2fi0.  000 

00,  5ia  000 

1.10,  7.M,  000 

Ohi<5 

480.  020. 000 

Oklahoma 

Oreyon 

I'tnnsvlvania 

Rhode  Island 

257.H4.'i.O0O 

123.  5«1.  000 

360.  l:«.  OOO 

11.207.000 

i^uth  Carolina.......... 

41,040,000 

Fouth  Dakuta . 

242. 47?,  000 

Tennessee  .............. 

l.S8,758,00O 

Teias 

629.  161.  (XX) 

Utah _ 

Vermont ............ 

t'>3,  6.'iU.  000 
63.  041.000 

Virpiria       .......... 

140.  373.  WK) 

AVashinjrton    ........... 

147.  4.'ifi.  000 

Wt-st  Virffinia.. ......... 

63.  040. 000 

Wisconsin    .......... 

a'{2.  611. 1100 

W  vom  ins ....... 

65,418,000 

Total 

Z  405.  608 

1     11,084,912.000 

1 

'  rreliminary. 

•  Includes  cattle  and  calves,  hojts,  »he<pp  and  lambs, 
milk,  chickens,  e^ps  UhirkeD),  turkc>s,  and  gross  income 
Irom  commercial  broilers. 

While  there  appears  to  be  a  rather 
questionable  distribution  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  factors  are  in- 
volved.   Soybeans  were  sent  to  cotton- 
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seed  mills  for  processing  but  the  result- 
ing meal  was  not  returr  ed  to  the  point 
of  origin  or  where  growi.  The  imports 
were  not  Included  which  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  bcaAe::  States  such  as 
Texas,  close  to  the  cottorjseed-meal  sup- 
ply of  Mexico. 

In  addition:  Wlsconsli  Is  now  reced- 
ing siifflcient  urea  (made  from  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  air)  in  a  quantity  that  Is 
equivalent  to  make  l,OOCi  tons  per  month 
of  protein  feed.  accord:ng  to  the  letter 
of  transmittal  accompiinylng  the  data 
obtained  from  the  War  I'ood  Administra- 
tion. 

One  fact  is  evident.  This  protein  feed 
was  not  diverted  nor  was  it  allocated  in 
keeping  with  the  livestock  food  produced 
In  the  various  States. 


Development  of  tke  St.  Lawrence  Rmr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or  KKHkua 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  8TATE8 

Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  I^kcord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKKKl  before  the  Lions  and  Rotary 
Clubs  of  Rutland.  Vt..  'in  May  8.  1944,  in 
relation  to  the  St.  La  vrence  waterway. 
There  being  no  obJ«:tion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

I  am  glad  (rf  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
folks  in  Rutland  tonlghn  about  the  world  • 
grcateat  natural,  undeveloped  resource  and 
Uie  bUl  which  I  have  introduced  into  Con- 
creaa  which  would  develop  it  for  the  benent 
o<  the  peopU  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Interest  In  the  St.  Lawence  seaway  dates 
back  800  years.  Way  Uck  in  colonial  days 
a  canal  2  feet  deep  was  dug  around  part  of 
the  International  Baplds  section  to  facUiUte 
canoe  transportation.  lAter  a  «-foot  canal 
was  dug  and  stlU  later  on  one  with  a  depth 
ol  9  feet.  Finally  the  CJ>nadian  Governoient 
constructed  a  canal  witli  a  depth  of  14  feet 
■o  that  ahipa  could  bypssa  the  International 
Rapids  between  New  Tork  State  and  the 
Ftovince  of  Ontario. 

Most  at  the  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
however,  is  now  carried  In  ships  that  draw 
a  depth  of  80  feet  or  so  and.  likewUe,  moat 
of  the  ocean  shipping  is  carried  in  b1i4»  «« 
greater  draft.  Therefcre,  only  a  Umited 
amount  of  freight  tonniige  U  carried  through 
the  present  14-foot  car.al. 

A  generation  ago  ofllcials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  began  to  talk  about  the 
development  of  the  Crreat  Lakes-8t.  Law- 
rence Basin.  In  190©,  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  was  negotiated  oy  Elihu  Boot  for  the 
United  Btates  and  Am  sassador  James  Bryce 
for  Great  Britain.  Tha  treaty  provided  for 
an  investigation  and  leport  on  projecu  for 
the  further  improremeat  ol  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lavrrence  system,  it  also  provided  means 
by  vrhich  special  agreements  regarding  the 
improvement  of  this  great  water  system 
might  be  effectuated  ay  concurrent  legisla- 
tion of  the  United  atitea  Congreaa  and  the 
Caiiadian  Farliameut. 


Although  every  Prealdent  fKwa  the  Ume  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  recommended  the  Im- 
provement of  the  St.  Lawrence  \\aterway,  yet 
It  remained  for  our  own  Prealdent  Calvin 
CooUdge  to  make  the  first  earnest  requeat  ol 
Congress  for  the  development  of  the  great 
power  and  navigation  project  q<  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

As  an  effective  reply  to  those  who  say  that 
we  cannot  afford  the  money  for  this  project, 
I  wish  to  quote  further  from  President 
Coolldges  message  to  Congress  on  December 

6,  1933: 

••This  la  not  Incompatible  with  economy, 
for  their  nature  does  not  require  so  much  a 
public  expenditure  as  a  capital  investment 
which  will  be  reproducUve.  •  •  •  Upon 
these  projects  depends  much  future  Industrial 
and  agncultvural  progress.  They  represent 
the  protection  of  large  areas  from  aood,  and 
the  addition  of  a  great  amount  of  cheap 
power  and  cheap  freight  by  use  of  naviga- 
tion, chief  of  which  is  the  bringing  of  ocean- 
going ships  to  the  Great  lAkes." 

The  reference  to  protection  from  flood  evl- 
denUy  refers  to  the  program  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Colorado  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
which  President  Coolldge  \irged  in  the  same 
message. 

President  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt 
have  both  consistently  recommended  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  to 
the  Congress,  but  opponents  have  so  far  been 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  approval  of  this 
development. 

Three  years  ago,  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  approved  the  project  by  a 
two  to  one  vote,  but  we  got  into  the  war 
about  then  and  before  action  was  taken  by 
the  House  that  Congress  expired. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  Is  now 
considered  purely  as  a  post-war  proposition 
and,  I  may  say.  appears  to  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Congress 
than  it  has  ^d  up  to  this  time.  Several 
Members  who  have  previously  been  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  seaway  have  Indicated 
to  me  their  Intention  of  supporting  It  now. 
Therefore.  It  Is  well  that  everyone  should 
know  Just  what  the  seaway  development  Is 
and  what  It  will  mean  to  us  here  in  north- 
eastern United  States. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  gives  the 
approval  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  entered 
into  on  March  19,  1941,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    This  agreement  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  dam  at  Mas- 
sena,  N.  T.,  and  locks  and  canals  which  will 
provide  a  minimum  depth  of  87  feet.    This 
will  permit  all  but  the  largest  ships  of  our 
Navy  and  merchant  marine  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
This,  of  courae,  wlU  permit  ships  to  kiad  at 
any  at  the  porta  on  tha  Great  Lakes  and  to 
transport  their  eargoea  to  the  markeis  of  the 
world   vnthoot   the    necessity   ol   unloading 
these  cargoes,   transporting  them  overland, 
and  then  reloading  them  at  seaports  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

It  vrill  also  mean  that  raw  materials  and 
other  goods  oaed  In  the  great  Industrial  and 
ccmsumlng  areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
can  be  loaded  on  ships  at  any  port  In  the 
world  and  brought  through  the  8t.  Lawrence 
River  and  canal  to  the  Great  Lakes  ports  at 
the  same  saving  of  time  and  ezp«ise  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost  in  the  tmloadhag. 
transshipment,  and  reloading  procedure. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  go  Into  detaU  to- 
night concerning  the  saving  which  would  be 
effectuated  in  transportation  coaU.  That  Is 
a  highly  technical  matter.  Mldweat  shippers 
testify  that  there  would  be  a  savUig  of  8  to  10 
cents  a  bushel  on  grain  shipped  to  the  export 
trade,  and  a  corre^ndlng  saving  on  many 
other  classes  erf  freight. 

The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would  be  used 
largely  for  the  transpOTtaUon  of  biilk  car- 
goes consisting  of  grain,  meats,  oU,  coal,  auto^ 
mobiles,  Iron  and  steel  products,  and  other 
goods  and  «rofie  producMl  In  oux  great  Mid- 


west area.  Imports  using  the  canal  would 
very  likely  consist  of  coffee,  rubber,  citrus 
fruits,  cottonseed  meal,  lumber,  sulphur,  and 
other  items  imported  from  other  parts  of  our 
country  and  other  countries  ot  the  world. 

The  maximum  additional  Increase  In  th« 
amount  of  United  Btatea  freight  which  could 
he  borne  throiigh  the  canal  ia  approximately 
10,000,000  tons  a  year,  which,  as  1  will  point 
out  later,  ia  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
anticipated  Increaae  In  the  amount  ol  freight 
tonnage  for  which  transportation  must  be 
found  In  the  near  futxjre. 

The  dam  at  Maaaena,  besides  being  xised 
for  the  improvement  of  water  transporta- 
tion would  also  be  used  for  the  development 
of  electrical  energj-.  The  Installed  capacity 
at  the  power  development  VUl  be  2,200.000 
horsepovrer.  one-hidf  of  whfch  would  belong 
to  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  other  half 
to  tha  State  ol  New  York. 

There  Is  no  question  of  States'  rlghU  In- 
volved In  the  St.  Lawrence  development  be- 
cause the  right  of  New  York  and  Ontario 
to  this  power  Is  clearly  recognized. 

Army  engineers  tell  us  that  because  ol 
the  even  flow  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
production  <rf  electrical  energy  at  Massena 
might  reach  a  total  of  over  13.000,000.000 
kilowatts  a  year  or  three  times  the  capacity 
of  the  great  Dnelper  Dam  in  Russia. 

The  power  development,  when  completed, 
wUl  be  turned  over  to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  operated 
by  them.  In  return  for  this,  the  8»te  of 
New  York  will  be  required  to  repay  to  tha 
United  States  the  sum  of  $83,375,000,  with 
interest  at  S  percent,  over  a  50-year  period. 
I  presume  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  will 
be  required  to  do  the  same  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  total  coat  of  the  seaway  and  power 
project,  as  estimated  by  the  War  Department, 
Is  $421,474,515,  of  which  the  United  Btatea 
Is  to  pay  $277,056,515  and  Canada  $144,418,- 
000.  Deducting  $93,000,000  chargeable  to  th« 
State  of  New  York,  the  estimated  coat  of  the 
project  to  the  United  States  wou'.d  b«  ap- 
proximately $184.000WO. 

The  reason  for  the  United  States  being  re- 
quired to  bear  the  greater  share  of  the  coat 
of  the  project  in  this.  It  appears  that  back 
In  1926  American  and  Canadian  offlclala 
entered  Into  a  gentlemen 'a  agreement  con- 
cerning the  Improvement  ol  the  8t.  Law- 
rence seaway.  By  this  agreement,  which,  so 
far  as  I  know,  was  never  authorized  by  the 
leglsUture  of  either  country,  each  country 
was  to  match  doUar  for  dollar  the  cost  of 
improvemenU  which  might  be  made  by  the 
other  coxmtry.  Canada  reconstructed  the 
Welland  Canal  and  U  being  given  credit  for 
that  In  the  agreement  signed  March  19,  1941, 
to  the  anoount  of  $133,000,000. 

Thus,  by  constructing  the  seaway  and 
power  development  at  the  same  time,  ths 
great  Inland  empire  ol  the  United  States  la 
furnished  with  access  to  the  sea  for  ocean- 
going veesels,  while  New  York  and  Ontario 
win  get  harnessed  the  largest  undeveloped 
water  power  in  all  North  America,  but  which 
they  win  have  to  pay  for  over  a  period  ot 
years. 

The  greatest  objective  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  Is  the  elimination  of  the  48-mUe 
botUeneck  which  landlocks  our  Inland  em- 
pire with  Its  45,000.000  population. 

The  second  objective  is  the  development 
of  2,200  000  horsepower  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  people  and  Industry  here  in  nortli- 
eastem  United  States  and  adjoining  Canada. 
Now,  some  of  you  may  ask  why  the  people 
of  Vermont  should  be  interested  In  this  great 
development  when  we  hare  so  Uttlewater 
shipping  and  when  New  York  and  Ontarto 
are  to  own  aU  the  power  that  U  developed. 
There    are    many    reasons    why    Vermon$ 
should  be   Interested   In   the   St.   Lawrence 
seaway.    First  and  foremost  Is  the  over-aU 
fact  that  It  Is  the  creation  of  great  woaltli 
for  our  entire  Nation  and  that,  oC  course. 
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belps  every  State.  But.  to  be  »  little  more 
•pecinc.  I  will  say  that  my  bill  proTldes  that 
If  am  \i  as  the  power  development  is  to  be 
eoBatmetod  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
connection  with  th«  aeaway  development. 
M^w  York  rouat  agree  to  share  that  power 
with  neighboring  States  and  those  netgh- 
borlnf  States  would  be  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Ncrthwestern  Vermont  Is  within  the  hun- 
dred mile  radius  of  Maaeena.  All  Vermont. 
except  Brattleboro  and  a  few  towns  in  Wind- 
bam  County  are  within  a  hundred  and  flfiy- 
mlle  radius.  All  of  Vermont,  nearly  all  of 
Mew  Hampshire,  nearly  half  at  ilaasachusetts. 
and  a  partion  of  western  Maine  are  within 
~^tlM  200-mlle  radius.  In  fact,  all  of  our  State 
la  nearer  to  the  great  power  deTciopment 
than  Is  the  city  of  Buffalo  or  the  city  of  New 
York. 

St.  Lawrence  power  will  probably  b«  the 
cheapest  power  in  the  world.  It  will  be  de- 
veloped for  about  1  mUl  per  kilowatt-hour. 
It  can  b2  delivered  In  Burlington  and  St. 
Albans  for  about  2  mills  per  kilowatt-hour, 
and  in  any  place  In  Vermont  for  approxi- 
mataly  2<]  mills. 

h  would  enable  the  northeastern  part  of 
this  country  to  hold  or  attract  Industry 
which  we  are  otherwise  surely  going  to  lose. 
During  th;  war.  we  have  had  to  use  all  in- 
dusUial  facilities  wherever  located,  but  after 
the  war  industry  will  be  found  principally 
where  it  can  produce  cheapest  and  best. 

We  have  had  a  shortage  of  electricity  here 
In  the  north  country  and  industrial  plants  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  have  had  to  use 
steam  power  generated  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  transmitted  300  miles  to  t^  very  place 
wlMre  two  and  a  quarter  million  horsepower 
luahes  by  unhamesaed.  Tlils  electric  power 
UMd  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  at 
MMsena.  N.  Y.,  costs  between  6  and  7  mills 
pet  kilowatt-hour  as  compared  with  2  3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  which  the  alvuntnum 
planU  on  the  Pacific  coast  pay. 

We  also  loaned  to  the  Alumlntun  Co.  of 
Cantda  a  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
const!  uctirn  of  a  power  plant  and  aluminum 
plant  on  the  Shipsaw  River  in  Canada. 

We  often  hear  It  said  that  we  will  not 
need  this  power  after  the  war.  I  want  to 
call  ycuT  attention  to  what  happened  after 
the  First  World  War. 

In  1915  th?  total  production  of  electricity 
In  America  amounted  to  16.000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hcurs.  In  1916,  when  we  were  prepar- 
ing for  war.  the  production  Jumped  to  21.- 
000.000.000  kllowatt-hcu's.  In  1918  this  had 
lner««a«d  to  39.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours. 

Th^  war  ended  that  year.  Did  the  use  and 
prcdtictlon  of  electric  power  decrease  It 
most  certainly  did  not.  In  1919  it  increased 
stUl  further  to  nearly  39.000.000.000 
kUowatt-bcurs.  In  1930  It  went  up  to  43,- 
000.COO.000.  It  droppad  slightly  in  1921  and 
than  shot  up  to  47.000.000.000  In  1922.  Prom 
then  on  production  increased  steadily  until 
In  1939  It  hxd  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  9A,t2S .000,000  kilowatt-hours.  There  was  a 
■light  drcp  during  the  great  depression  years 
Whan  our  IndtistrUl  plants  were  Idle  and  then 
production  climbed  upward  again.  By  1940 
It  bad  reached  the  total  of  144.000.000  030 
kUowatt-bcu.-s  and  In  1943— the  latest  fig- 
ures avallablca  show  that  the  United  States 
produced  a  grand  total  of  220.000.000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  or  nearly  10  times 
the  amount  which  was  used  during  the  First 
World  War. 

ItMTt  tan't  the  slightest  doubt  but  that 
this  power  will  be  needed  and  tised  at  the 
dose  of  this  war  provided  It  is  made  avail- 
Aide  to  the  American  people  at  reasonable 
latee. 

We  are  becoming  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  electricity  with  each  passing  year,  and 
ttcre  Is  no  indication  that  the  saturation 
point  Is  yet  in  sight.  Every  farm,  every  home, 
every  Industry  In  America  will  use  more  and 
more  ••  tioie  goea  ou. 
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suffer  from  a  shortage  a  year  ago  as  did  th« 
farmers  of  some  other  States. 

Lake  Cbamplaln  Is  connected  with  the 
Hudson  River  by  a  canal  of  12-foot  depth. 
It  Is  also  connected  with  the  8t,  Lawrence 
by  canal,  but  this  canal  part  of  the  way 
has  only  OVi  foot  depth  thus  being  usable 
only  by  light  draft  boats  and  barges. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Washington,  I  have 
been  very  seriously  lu-ged  to  request  leglsla- 
tloh  authorizing  what  Is  called  the  Cham- 
plain  cut-off.  That  would  consist  of  deep- 
ening channels  and  reconstructing  canals  so 
that  vessels  of  greater  draft  might  navigate 
from  New  York  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
I  have  not  Introduced  such  a  bill  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  could  not  be  passed 
through  the  Congress  at  this  time,  but  If 
the  St.  I.,awrence  seaway  Is  developed,  the 
Cbamplaln  cut-off  will  inevitably  follow.  My 
Midwest  colleagues  assure  me  that  they  would 
not  only  support  this  Champlain  cut-off.  but 
insist  upon  it  because  it  would  add  1  month 
to  the  open  water  season  for  shipping  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea  and  would  also 
save  some  1.100  miles  In  distance  In  shipping 
from  New  York  City  to  points  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  I  have  no  hopes  of  the  Champlain 
cut-off  becoming  a  reality  until  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  development  is  completed. 

Opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment have  employed  the  usual  argumenu 
against  it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer 
them  here,  althotigh  none  of  them  which 
they  offer  are  very  sound. 

We  hear  most  frequently  the  objection  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  development  would  Injure 
the  railroads  and  private  utility  companies. 
Instead  of  answering  this  charge  myself,  I 
will  read  to  you  a  statement  made  by  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
testifying  before  a  House  committee  on  July 
3.  1941.    Mr.  Crowley  said: 

'It  has  been  contended  that  the  opening 
of  this  seaway  would  harm  the  railroads  and 
public  utilities  of  the  Northeast  section  of 
the  country.  If  this  were  true  in  any  ap- 
preciable degree,  the  security  obligations  of 
these  businesses  would  suffer.  Since  the 
banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  hold  about  $850,000,000  of 
railroad  security  obligations  and  $625,000,000 
of  public-utility  security  obligations,  I  could 
not  support  tbls  legislation  If  I  thought  that 
the  railroads  and  public  utilities  wotild.  on 
the  whole,  be  affected  adversely.  Fortunately, 
the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  opening  up  the  Great  Lakes  to 
ocean  traWc  will  not  bring  corresponding 
harm  to  the  railways,  and  that  the  energy 
developed  In  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  hurt 
the  utilities  but  will  rather  fit  Into  the  long- 
term  growth  of  our  need  for  power. 

"There  Is.  therefore,  little  possibility  that 
the  Investment  character  of  railroad  and 
public-utility  security  obligations  will  be 
harmed  by  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  that  their  In- 
vestment quality  will  be  enhanced.  •  •  • 
"It  Is  entirely  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  eastern  roads  will  be  gainers  rather  than 
losers  on  balance." 

Then  Mr.  Crowley  goes  on  to  say: 
"What  I  have  said  relative  to  the  effects  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  on  the  railroads 
applies  equally  well  to  the  public  utilities. 
The  power  development  will  not  hurt  tbem 
and  may  indirectly  benefit  them.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  according  to  the 
predefense  estimates  some  2,500.000  more 
horsepower  of  energy  will  have  to  be  made 
available  to  the  people  of  New  York  State  In 
the  next  10  years.  Inasmuch  as  the  American 
share  of  St.  Lawrence  power,  about  1,100.000 
horsepower,  would  provide  less  than  half  of 
this  increase  in  anticipated  demand.  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  hydroelectric  development 
at  the  International  Rapids  constitutes  no 
competitive  threat  whatever  to  existing  pub- 
lie  utlUtles." 
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These  remarks  which  I  have  quoted  are  not 
taken  from  the  speech  of  any  Socialist  ora- 
tor, but  from  the  statement  made  by  one  of 
America's  hardest-headed  businessmen  and 
who  is  reaponsible  for  the  protection  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  bank  dep)Oslts.  a 
large  percentage  of  which  are  Invested  In 
railroad  and  public  utility  holdings. 

The  arguments  used  to  kill  the  seaway 
project  are  quite  Ingenious.  One  of  the  lat- 
est is  to  refer  to  It  as  President  Roosevelt's 
baby.  It  is  true  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  indorsed  my  bill.  It  is  true  that  Secre- 
tary Hull  emphatically  approves  it  as  does 
Secretary  Stlmson  and  otlier  members  of  the 
cabinet,  but  it  Is  equally  true  that  among 
Its  enthusiastic  supporters  are  found  such 
prominent  Republicans  us  Herbert  Hoover. 
Alf  Landon.  Harold  Htassen,  Governor 
Dewey,  and  others. 

It  Is  not  a  partisan  eff<»rt  In  any  sense  of 
the  wortl,  nor  are  all  utility  and  railroad  in- 
terests opposed  to  It.  Many  of  them  see 
clearly  the  great  advantages  which  would 
come,  not  only  to  their  country,  but  to 
themselves  and  to  their  businesses  as  a  result 
of  this  great  development. 

Years  ago  Henry  I.  Hairiman.  then  presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  formerly  president  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  this  to  say  about 
It,  and  I  quote: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way Is  of  the  greatest  pcsiible  importance  to 
the  entire  North  Alantlc  seaboard  as  well  as 
to  the  Middle  West,  and  that  New  England 
should  unitedly  and  heartUy  support  the 
project  because  it  means — 

"1.  Lower  transportation  costs  on  food  sup- 
plies, hence  a  lower  cost  c  f  living; 

"2.  Lower  freight  rates  on  many  of  the  raw 
materials  required  by  New  England's  Indtis- 
trles;  and 

"3.  Lower  freight  rates  to  many  markets 
for  New  England  finished  products." 

Nobody  ever  acctised  Mr.  Harriman  of  ad- 
vocating any  developmenc  that  would  Injure 
New  England  industry. 

I  said  a  short  time  ago  that  the  capacity 
of  the  seaway  would  be  10.000.000  addlUonal 
tons  of  United  States  freight  a  year.    Based 
on  a  study  made  in  1940.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimated  that  the  "average  tons 
of  freight  originating  in  the  decade  of  1950 
wUl  probably  be  between  242.000.000  and  374.- 
000.000  greater  than  the  average  of  1930-39. 
The  10,000.000  tons  of  iiddltional  American 
traffic  which  may  use  the  St.  Lawrence  at 
maximum  utilization  would  be  but  a  fraction 
of  the  expected  Increase  in  railroad  activity." 
nus  estimate  of  the  tntTease  In  freight  ton- 
nage was  made  In  1940  and  based  on  a  nor- 
mal peacetime  Increase  In  freight  tonnage. 
Blnoe  that  estimate  was  made,  America  has 
sngaged  In  the  greatest  var  In  history.    As  a 
result  of  this  war,  there  »ill  be  an  expansion 
In  world  commerce  that  defies  the  imagina- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  this  some 
day.  but  I  know  I  should  not  take  time  to- 
night, but  this  estimatetl  Increase  of  between 
S42  000.000  and  374.000,050  tons  of  freight  In 
the  decade  of  1960  wlU  fall  far  short  of  the 
actual  Increase. 

To  handle  the  tremendous  volume  of  na- 
tional and  international  trade.  America  must 
have  a  coordinated  tr  insportation  system 
consisting  of  airways,  hi  jh ways,  raUways,  and 
waterways. 

The  10.000:000  tons  of  additional  bulk 
freight  carried  througli  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  wiU  be  a  great  help  In  meeting  our 
problem,  but  it  will  not  be  enough.  We  must 
have  expansion  of  othei  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. Including  railway  transporUUon. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  here 
In  New  England  and  Nt  w  York  we  can  share 
In  this  great  Increase  of  national  and  In- 
ternational trade.  We  shall  have  to  get  It 
from  a  competitive  world,  however.  It  will 
not  be  banded  to  us  on  a  silver  platter.    The 


St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  development 
can  be  the  biggest  factor  of  aU  In  helping  tis 
to  maintain  our  economic  balance. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday, May  9).  1944 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "America's  Opportunity."  which 
I  delivered  at  the  fifty -seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  at  Eugene.  Oreg., 
June  17.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America's  opportunity  Is  at  hand.  It  U  a 
priceless  opportunity  for  helpful  leadership 
in  the  world  s  greatest  war  and  the  worlds 
greatest  peace.  Our  success  in  meeting  this 
opportunity  will  be  the  measure  of  our  fit- 
ness for  the  destiny  to  which  our  forefathers 
■o  nobly  dedicated  this  Nation.  I  welcome, 
therefore,  this  chance  to  discuss  It  with  you 
newspapermen,  whose  constant  duty  It  Is  to 
discover  opportunities  and  to  help  your  com- 
munities, your  States,  and  your  Nation  to  rise 
to  meet  them. 

We  are  at  the  crisis  of  this  war.  We  and 
our  allies  must  win  this  war  completely  In 
both  hemispheres  as  quickly  as  we  can  All 
that  we  say  or  do  must  be  so  said  and  done 
that  it  will  help  to  win  this  war  At  our 
firesides,  on  our  farms,  and  In  our  factories, 
as  well  as  on  every  fighting  front,  each  of  us 
must  do  his  full  share.  Our  fighters  have 
set  the  standard  at  perfection.  Our  farms 
and  our  factories  must  equal  or  exceed  their 
already  extraordinary  records.  No  hour  of 
production  can  be  spared.  Each  hour  must 
be  a  tribute  of  service  worthy  of  the  high 
price  of  our  front-line  victory. 

Our  first  opportunity  is  to  bring  into  otir 
own  homes  a  unity  of  spirit  worthy  of  Amer- 
ica's highest  hopes  and  dearest  dreams. 
Sound  homes  are  a  nations  greatest  strength 
in  war  as  weU  as  in  peace.  It  H  for  us  to 
develop  the  full  wartime  value  of  cordial, 
vigorous  helpfulness  In  otir  homes  and  of 
cheerful,  freqvient.  personal  letters  to  tbe 
front.  The  heartbeat  of  the  borne  makes 
the  pulsebeat  of  the  world. 

Winning  the  war  calU  also  for  txnwavering 
unity  throughout  our  Nation  and  among  all 
of  our  aUles.  As  long  as  the  peace-loving 
naUons  were  divided  they  were  losing  the 
war.  As  long  as  they  faced  the  Axis  sep- 
arately the  Axis  crushed  them.  Almost  at 
the  last  possible  moment  they  joined  hands 
and  the  tide  of  battle  ttu-ned. 

The  United  Nations  are  winning  today  be- 
cause of  their  unity  everywhere— on  the  bat- 
tle fronts,  economic  fronts,  political  fronts, 
and  within  their  own  borders.  The  princi- 
pal problem  of  the  peace  will  be  to  preserve 
and  extend  this  war-born  unity  with  the 
greatest  possible  fairness,  freedom,  and  sU- 
blllty  for  all. 

While  America  Is  fighting  this  war  It  must 
also  prepare  the  way  for  the  peace  to  foUow. 
A  just  and  lasting  peace  calls  for  at  least 
as  many  months  of  planning  and  prepara- 
tion as  does  a  major  mUltary  victory.    While 


our  soldiers  fight  for  us  at  the  front.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  ma^  sure  that  when  this  war  Is 
won  It  shall  stay  won.  To  use  a  military 
term,  It  Is  for  us  "to  consolidate  the  gains" 
they  shall  have  made. 

TWO  rtTKDAMKMTAL  NCXDS 

In  America's  opportunity  to  help  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  a  peace,  there  are  at 
least  two  propositions  that  shotild  be  made 
clear: 

1.  That  International  peace  and  stabUity 
Is  a  domestic  necessity — for  America's  own 
recovery  and  progress. 

2.  That  America's  recovery,  progress,  and 
cooperation  U  an  International  necessity— 
for  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

The  important  thing  is  to  look  squarely  at 
the  facts  of  the  poet-war  world  and  to  act 
on  those  facts  with  the  same  speed-.  Intelli- 
gence, and  cooperation  as  that  with  which 
we  fight  the  war. 

Looking  at  the  facts,  we  see  that  America 
will  face  post-war  recovery  under  the  greatest 
handicap    of    taxation    in   her    history.      We 
shall  have  to  convert  our  wartime  economy 
of  govemmentally  financed  and  dominated 
industry   to   privately   financed   competitive 
enterprise  under  a  debt   10  times  what   It 
was  before  the  war.    This  debt  ol  $300,000.- 
000,000  will  be  evidenced  by  bonds  of   the 
United  States  held  by  every  church,  triistee. 
Insurance    company,    and    practically    every 
family  Ln  America.   Defaults  on  them  or  their 
Interest    are    unthinkable.      Such    defaults 
would  mean  an  economic  collapse  in  America 
that  would  make  the  last  depression  look  llks 
prosperity     It  would  lead  to  such  scarcities 
and  to  such  a  regimentation  of  our  lives  that 
we  would  wonder  whether  we  had  lost,  in- 
stead of  won.  the  war  against  totalitarian 
government.     There  mxut  be  no  sucb  de- 
faults.   Yet,  so  as  to  pay  the  taxes  to  meet 
the  Interest  on  these  bonds,  otir  taxpaylng 
public  will  need  to  earn  a  national  Income 
far  greater  than  before  the  war.    To  do  this 
we  must  produce,  distribute,  and  seU  more 
useful  products  than  before  the  war.    I  am 
confident  that  If  American  Industry,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government  work  together 
this  Income  can  be  earned,  this  Interest  can 
be  paid,  and  America's  program  of  increased 
and  fairly  distrl*iuted   opportunities  for  all 
can  and  will  survive. 

We  can  do  all  this  because  we  now  have 
the  plants,  the  machines,  the  skilled  work- 
men, the  skilled  supervision,  the  record  of 
wartime  production,  the  raw  materials,  the 
transportstlon.  and  the  demand  for  the 
goods  that  make  It  possible.  This  new 
wealth  Is  avsllable  In  stich  new  developm^nU 
ss  those  In  aviation,  radio,  electric  p.wer, 
Diesel  power,  automotive  power.  ti»cuie 
welding,  plasties,  chemistry,  electronics,  new 
uses  of  wood  and  glass,  botulng  Improve- 
ments, sulfs  drugs,  snd  countless  other  de- 
velopments that  hsve  sprung  from  recent 
research. 

This  program  calls  for  the  Intelllrent 
handling  of  Oovernment  contract  termina- 
tions and  for  the  prompt  clearing  out  of 
wartime  machinery  and  materials  to  make 
room  for  peacetime  prodtictlon.  It  calls  for 
easy  financing  of  the  reconversion  and  for 
prompt  disposal  of  Government  surplus 
property.  It  calls  for  reasonable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  for  the  well-planned 
direction  of  war  workers  and  soldiers  into 
new  work  in  which  they  are  needed. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  but  such  a  weU-ordered 
program  wlU  be  possible  on  one  condition. 
That  is  the  all-important  condition  of  Inter- 
national  peace,  International  sUblllty,  and 
a  reasonable  asstiranoe  of  InternaUonal  sta- 
bUity for  a  substantial  number  of  years 
ahead.  If  there  be  no  such  stability,  wt 
shaU  be  forced  Into  deficit  financing  of  arma- 
menU  Instead  of  balancing  our  Budget. 
When  private  Ci4>ltal  should  be  moving  Into 
creaUve  lndusti7.  It  wUl  be  drained  off  in 
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IndlTldual  !n»t»«tlTe  will  b«  training 
...^  m  mechanized  maneuver!  Instead  of 
plowtng   tbe   productive    fields   of   peaceful 

not  asuaTB's  tnoLtrnoir 

Our  own  domestic  recovery,  therefore,  calls 
for  Ticorous  American  leadership  In  helping 
to  estal>Uah  international  stability.  To  this 
call,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
responded  with  iU  resolution  on  international 
policy.  This  resolution  was  adopted  last  No- 
vember ft.  by  •  vote  of  86  to  6.  It  was 
adopted  so  as  to  advise  otir  President,  our 
people,  and  our  allies  of  our  policy. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  four  points 
connected  with  It:  First,  it  speaks  not  only 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  also 
liM  the  official  approval  of  Great  Britain, 
HimH  and  China;  second.  It  calls  for  action 
•t  the  earliest  practicable  date;  third,  it 
calls  for  the  inclusion  of  all  peace-loving 
ststM,  large  and  small:  foiirtb.  it  calls  for 
the  estkbUalunent  of  a  general  international 
organization  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  It  thus  pro- 
vide* for  a  living  and  flexible  organization 
of  all  peace-loving  states,  rather  than  for  a 
static  alliance  among  a  few  of  them  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest. 

I>et  us  be  true  to  It,  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility depend  as  much  upon  the  Integrity 
and  firmness  with  which  nations  keep  faith 
with  one  another  as  upon  the  terms  of 
the  policies  they  adopt.  It  was  upon  his 
integrity  and  firmness  that  George  Wash- 
ington established  our  Nation.  It  Is  upon 
our  integrity  and  firmness  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  will  now  depend. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  which  states 
our  policy  is  as  follows:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Senate  recognlaes  the  necessity  of  there  being 
MtabUabad  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
a  general  international  organization,  based 
on  the  principle  of  tbe  sovereign  equality 
of  all  peace-loving  states,  and  open  to  mem- 
bership by  all  such  states,  large  and  small, 
for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
•ad  security." 

The  phrase,  "based  on  the  principle  of  the 
aovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states" 
refers  to  a  condition  familiar  to  Americana. 
It  Is  illustrated  by  the  sovereign  equality 
of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island. 
They  are  equally  sovereign  but  quite  dif- 
ferently represented  In  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Oongraas  which  determine  the  policies  of 
I*""!*"***"  eoaoem  to  both. 

VkvoB  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  simplest  com- 
mon sense,  tbe  first  step  to  maintain  Inter- 
national peace  and  stability  will  be  to  keep 
iofetber  the  combination  that  made  it  pos- 


Thls  does  not  mean  that  any  supersute 
must  be  organised.  It  doea  not  mean  that 
that*  must  be  a  single  "superarmy."  We 
know  thia  baasoM  U  is  not  taking  such  a 
superstate  nor  raeh  a. superarmy  to  win  tbe 


*  It  doaa  maaA.  however,  that  our  minimum 
dagrsf  of  poet- war  unity  should  at  least  equal 
that  which  ahall  have  won  the  war. 

owLT  a  ran  dsal  is  a  cooo  dial 

The  problem  will  not  be  the  creation  of  a 
particular  form  of  union  as  much  as  it  will 
be  the  retention  of  that  all-inclusive  world- 
wide unity  of  purpose  that  the  war  has  given 
us.  It  must  be  cordial,  practical,  and  fair. 
Only  fairness  to  all  can  be  supported  by  all. 

Only  a  fair  deal  is  a  good  deal. 

While  the  separation  of  any  one  of  the 
United  Nations  from  the  rest  probably  would 
not  at  once  mean  war.  it  would  at  once  sub- 
sttttite  uncertainty  for  certainty.  It  would 
mark  a  point  where  a  break  might  later  come. 
It  would  suggest  the  pattern  of  another  war. 

From  two  world  wars  In  one  generation 
ahould  come  at  least  one  great  benefit.  We 
wlio  have  been  forced  into  this  second  and 
greater  war  at  least  should  agrea  not  to  take 
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foundation  of  civilization.  The  underlying 
ethics  of  It  are  those  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  shotUd  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

AMBUCA'a  nrnoufAL  poucna 

Turning  to  our  second  proposition, 
America's  recovery,  progress,  and  coopera- 
tion is  an  international  necessity  for  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  world. 

Assuming  that  we  shall  sectire  the  inter- 
national stability  necessary  for  civilization  to 
survive,  America  still  will  face  the  critical 
problems  of  her  own  Internal  recovery  and 
development.  Our  success  is  vital  to  our 
allies  and  theirs  to  us.  No  nation  should 
forget  the  world,  for  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  world  is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
peace  and  stability. 

Within  America,  there  are  at  least  five  lines 
of  progress  calling  for  our  vigorous  support. 
These  are  those  of  greater  production,  fairer 
taxes,  fairer  relations  with  one  another,  bet- 
ter standards  of  living  for  all,  and  deeper 
faith  in  God  and  man. 

QRXATn    PBODUCnON 

Greater  production  and  sale  of  American 
products  Is  the  key  to  the  greater  national 
income  we  must  have  to  pay  our  post-war 
debt  and  taxes.  A  successful  program  of 
great  production  will  mean  prosperity  in 
place  of  depression.  It  will  call  for  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  sotirces  of  mechanical 
power,  improved  means  of  transportation, 
and  the  study  of  every  field  of  new  produc- 
tive knowledge — from  the  spaceless  range  of 
the  radio  to  the  invisibly  small  electron.  It 
will  encourage  small  business  and  large.  It 
will  restrain  the  abuse  of  monopoly.  It  will 
guide  our  national  transition  from  our 
economy  of  war  to  otir  economy  of  peace.  It 
will  reduce  the  hardships  of  unemployment 
by  providing  employment.  It  will  lessen  the 
present  restrictions  on  agrlctilttire. 

FAisn  TAxn 

As  to  fairer  taxes,  our  first  need  la  to  stop 
governmental  waste.  Our  second  is  to  ad- 
Just  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  burdens 
to  a  fairer  distribution  of  them.  Our  third 
need  is  to  announce  a  proposed  schedule  of 
Federal  tax  reductions  In  ample  time  so  that 
it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  production 
schedtiles. 

FAian  EKLATIONa 

Fairer  relations  with  one  another  have  to 
do  with  teamwork  in  industry,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  our  live*  in  general.  Fairness  la 
the  key  to  all  sound  human  relations.  It 
should  apply  to  the  relations  between  labor, 
management,  and  the  public.  Equality  of 
opportunity  is  tbe  answer  to  most  complaint* 
of  economic  discrimination.  A  widespread 
purpose  of  mutual  helpfulness  Is  esaentlal. 

Bcrm  aTAMOABoa  of  uvnro 
Better  standards  of  living  for  all  will  coma 
from  such  greater  prodtiction,  fairer  taxes, 
and  fairer  human  relations.  There  U  need, 
however,  for  governmental  imderstandlng 
that  the  best  road  to  better  standards  of  liv- 
ing is  the  road  of  Increased  earnings  rather 
than  that  of  Increased  subsidies.  The  Gov- 
ernment, however,  should  continue  to  recog- 
nize tbe  value  of  insuring  its  people  against 
major  losses  in  their  earning  capacitiee.  Old 
age,  social  security,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  well  worth  the  payment  of  ad- 
vance premiums  both  by  tbe  Individual  em- 
ployee and  the  Government.  The  needs  of 
the  returning  veteran  and  of  his  family  ara 
a  special  trust  of  the  Federal  6ovemment. 
The  veteran's  service  was  rendered  to  tha 
Nation  as  a  whole  and  should  Entitle  him  to 
equal  recognition  everywhere  In  tbe  Nation* 


FAITH 

Deeper  faith  Is  needed  In  God,  our  fellow- 
men,  and  ourselves.  Our  Nation  was  founded 
upon  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and  tha 
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brotherhood  of  man.  We  need  to  guide  otir 
increasingly  important  policies  toward  hu- 
manity by  tbe  will  of  God  in  its  broadest 
application.  The  nearer  we  can  see  with  His 
perspective  the  clearer  will  be  our  view. 

Our  Government  was  founded  also  upon 
firm  faith  in  the  people  of  America.    We  need 
to  practice  that  faith  today.    This  means  full 
faith  m  the  ability  of  the  people  of  America  to 
choose  their  own  public  representatives.    It 
means  faith  in  the  devotion  of  those  repre- 
sentatives to  the  public  interest.    It  means 
obeervance  of  the  constltirtlonal  reservation 
of  certain  powers  to  the  people  and  to  the 
States.     It  means  recognition  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  Federal  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  otir  Government.     It  means  an 
increased  faith  in  the  loyalty  and   depend- 
ability  of   American   citizens   whether   they 
be  at  the  front,  in  the  factories,  on  the  farms, 
or  at  the  firesides  of  this  Nation.     "America 
is  not  so  much  a  place  as  it  is  a  people."     IU 
people  have  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
make  America  the.  realization  of  their  hopes 
for  humanity.    Faith  in  the  people  of  America 
is  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  America. 

LINCOLN'S   AOVICX 

FinaUy,  let  us  turn  to  Lincoln  for  advice 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  for  he  faced  Issues  com- 
parable to  ours  and  we  can  learn  much  from 
him. 

He  stated  his  governmental  philosophy  in 
these  words:  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
I  would  not  be  a  mast».  This  expresses  my 
idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from 
this,  to  the  extent  ot  the  difference,  is  no 
democracy  '  He  thus  set  up  a  true  test  of 
faith  in  self-goverrunent.  No  one  wants  to 
be  the  slave  of  another  but  until  he  also 
reaches  Lincoln's  conviction  that  he  does 
not  want  to  be  the  master  of  someoiie  else 
who  shall  be  his  slave,  he  has  not  caiight  tbe 
q;>lrlt  of  America. 

America  is  dedicated  to  the  principles  that 
all   men   are   created   equal,  that   they    are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  and  that  among  these  are 
life,   liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
America    should    remain    so    dedicated.     It 
should  be  careful,  therefore,  to  see  to  It  that 
its  Government  be  always  a  Government  of, 
for,  and  by  all  the  people.    It  never  should 
accept  a  dictatorship  by  any  minority  or  by 
any  group  of  minorities  or  even  by  any  ma- 
jority seeking  to  govern  the  Nation  for  them- 
selves rather  than  as  trustees  for  all  the  peo- 
ple.   Our  Government  should    be   a  repre- 
sentative government  freely  chosen  by  the 
people   under  their  constitutional  processes 
and  serving  as  a  trustee  for  all  the  people, 
rich  or  poor,  employer  or  employee,  farmer 
or  office  worker,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.    There  must  be  fairness  to  the  mi- 
nority, even  though  it  be  a  minority  of  one. 
as  well  as  fairness  to  the  majority.    America 
to  be  true  to  her  purpose  must  be  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  a  fair  deal  to  all 

As  we  face  these  critical  days  of  war  we 
turn  instinctively  to  the  words  of  Lincoln  In 
1866.  These  words  from  his  second  Inaugural 
address  are  cut  into  the  eternal  stone  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  have  become  a  part 
of  the  creed  of  America.  His  determination 
to  press  the  war  to  a  decisive  conclusion  was 
as  fixed  then  as  ours  is  fixed  now.  Yet 
through  it  all  he  held  clearly  before  this 
Nation  Its  fundamental  faith  in  God  and 
man,  and  he  gave  to  America  this  statement 
of  America's  eternal  post-war  policy,  to 
which  I  now  urge  all  to  repair: 

-With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shaU 
have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


Address  by  Hon.  Barton  K.  Wheeler,  of 
MonUiu,  at  Economic  Leadership  Con- 
ference, New  York  Cty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURTON  1L  WHEELER 

or  MOMTAMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  RicoRD  a  speech  delivered  by  me  at 
the  economic  leadership  conference  and 
dinner  in  New  York  City  on  June  15, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


soxmn  AMiaicAM  policy 
Ui  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  have 
been  Invited  to  speak  before  this  economic 
leadership  conference  and  dinner,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Tariff  League.    After  all,  it  is 
no  secret  that  I  am  regarded  by  some  people 
m  this  country  as  a  provincial  from  the  back 
country  a  man  of  narrow  nationalistic  views, 
an   isolationist.     It   may   even   be   that   the 
thought  behind  my  being  Invited  here  was  to 
look  over  a  specimen  of  genus  Amerlcanus. 
But  let  me  as8\ire  you  that  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century's  experience  In  public  life 
convinces  me  that  not  infrequenUy  I  react 
to  public  questions  In  pretty  much  the  same 
manner  as  do  very  substantial  numbers  of 
plain  American  people— people  who  do  little 
talking  or   writing,   but  whose  franchise  is 
largely  determinative  of  what  final  American 
policy  shall  be.  .     .    ^ 

This  evening  I  intend  to  speak  to  Ameri- 
cans about   Amertcan   policies— foreign   and 
domestic.    I  fuUy  realize  my  shortcoming  in 
this  field— I  am  not  a  silk-hatted,  spat-wear- 
ing diplomat;   I  do  not  speak  a  half-dozen 
foreign  tongues;  I  do  not  agree  that  fascism 
is  good  in  some  places  and  bad  In  others,  or 
that  communism  Is  fine  when  its  adherenU 
are  our  friends  and  dangerous  only  when  they 
are  our  enemies.    I  think  both  are  bad  for 
the  people's  Ubertles  and  freedoms.     I  am 
Just  a  plain  American  citizen  whose  ances- 
tors have  lived  here  for  naore  than  300  years, 
and  I  confess  that  in  my  old-fashioned  way 
I  believe  that  this  country  and  its  Govern- 
ment and  Instltutlcms  are  tetter  than  any 
other  on  earth.    I  shaU  try  to  express  to  you 
how  I  see  the  problems  that  now  face  the 
American  people. 

You  people  here,  of  course,  are  toterested 
vitally  in  American  foreign  policy  because  to- 
day our  domestic  policies  are  so  dependent 
upon  our  present  and  future  foreign  policies. 
Ours  is  tbe  greatest  industrial  nation,  and  I 
understand  that  your  organization  represents 
those  industrial  Interests  In  our  land  who  are 
concerned  with  selling  American  goods  and 
services.    I  have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of 
Interest,   your   declaration   of   principles.     I 
doubt  If  there  can  be  any  basic  disagreement 
with  its  four  major  tenets.    But  the  problems 
of  unfair  competition,  monetary  policy.  Inter- 
national exchange  stability,  the  provisions  of 
the    reciprocal    trade    agreements,    or    tariff 
rates— «U  these  sink  into  inslg:nificance  com- 
pared with  what  we  do  in  the  way  of  a  for- 
eign policy. 

These  matters  can  be  adjusted  to  the  bet- 
terment of  national  welfare  when  a  secure 
and  stable  peace  comes  to  tbe  world;  with- 
out such  a  peace  they  are  merely  words  on 
the  sands  of  a  beach  washed  away  with  each 
rise  of  the  tide. 


Since  America's  entry  into  tbe  war.  I  have 
not  taken  part  in  much  public  speaking.  I 
have  felt  that  the  first  Job  was  to  win  tbe 
war — ^to  win  It  fast  with  tbe  least  expenditure 
of  life  and  treasure. 

But  now  It  is  time  that  the  United  Na- 
tions did  something  definite  and  concrttw 
in  the  way  of  hastening  the  end  cl  the  war 
by  diplomatic  as  weU  as  miUUry  measures— 
and  something  definite  and  concrete  in  the 
way  of  planning  for  the  peace. 

And  If  the  United  Nations  cannot  at  tha 
moment  reach  complete  agreeirjcnt,  that  fact 
ahould  not  deter  our  NaUon  from  Usell  doing 
something. 

The   foreign   poUcy   of   a   Nation    is   ordi- 
narily dictated  and  moUvated  by  tbe  national 
alms  of  that  sUte.    This  being  so,  it  is  rel- 
atively clear  why  Oermaay  fights,  or  Eng- 
land fights,  or  BusBia  f*ht«.  or  why  Poland 
and  Finland  and  Greece  fought.    What  are 
our  national  alms  and  what  are  we  flghUng 
for?     It  Is  not  enough  to  answer— klU  or  be 
killed.    That,    like    all    half-truths.    Is   mis- 
leading.   We  stultify  otu-  national  heritage 
If  we  regard  this  merely  as  a  war  of  survival. 
We  betray  our  sacred  honor  and   the  Uvea 
of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  If  we  admit 
for  one  moment  that  our  obJecUve  is  solely 
to  whip  the  aggressor.    That  theory  leads  to 
the   conclusion   that   war    is   inevitable.     It 
may  be— none  of  tis  can   be  certain   about 
that— but  surely  the  mlUtary  subjugation  of 
the  enemy  must  be  only  a  means  to  an  end 
if  this  Nation's  principles  and  objectives  are 
not  to  become  suspect  all  over  the  world. 

Are  we  spilling  blood  of  American  boys  up 
and  down  Europe  to  crush  national  social- 
ism   or  monarchlsm.  or  limited  democracy, 
and'  pave  the  way  for  the  esUblishment  of 
communism?  Have  we  changed  our  role  from 
that  of  protector  of  the  weak  to  destroyer 
of  minorities?    What  do  we  demand  ofthe 
enemy  before  we   stop  kUling  him?    What 
kind  of  goverumenU  do  we  want  in  Europe 
and  Asia  after  tbe  war?     Are  we  to  continue 
to  fight  interminably— exhausting  our  finan- 
cial and  economic  and  natural  resources— 
and  even  more  important,  the  flower  of  our 
young   manhood,   until  we   have   become   a 
nation    of   women,  old   men.   and   crlpplea. 
bankrupt   In   men   and   n^a^X^a^'     ^  *  ." 
time  that  we  should  do  as  Pope  Plus  said 
last  week,  and  I  quote: 

"It  is  •  •  •  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  thU  fear  (of  a  war  o'  e***!^^" 
tlon)  should  give  way  to  a  »e"-*o"o^,«*: 
pectation  of  honorable  solutions;  solutions 
that  are  not  ephemeral  or  carry  the  germs  of 
fresh  txirmoU  and  dangers  to  peace,  but  are 
true  and  durable:  solutions  that  start  from 
the  principle  that  wars,  today,  no  less  than 
in  the  past,  cannot  easUy  be  laid  to  the  ac- 
count of  peoples,  as  such." 

These  questions  bring  sharply  toto  focus, 
it  seems  to  me,  tbe  fact  that  we  have  failed 
to  exploit  a  means  of  speeding  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war. 

It  U  the  absence  of  a  simple,  clearly  under- 
standable policy  of  what  we  fight  for— what 
are  our  peace  alms.  Our  war  slms  are  clwr 
enough— to  destroy  the  enemy's  wUl  to  re- 
sist-to uproot  Hltlerlsm.  Fears  exUt 
that  new  dictatorships  wUl  replace  the  old. 
What  everyone  desires  is  the  disappearance 
of  all  forms  of  autocracy.  That  is  tbe  earn- 
est prayer  of  distressed  and  police-ridden 
Europe!  It  Is  the  prayer  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  weU.  But  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  coordination  between 
these  war  alms  and  tbe  peace  alms,  and  that 
lack  of  coordination  may  cost  this  Nation 
and  our  aUles  precious  lives  that  need  not 

be  lost. 

It  must  be  realized,  of  course,  that  It  >s  no 
easy  thing  to  bring  quickly  Into  being 
agreements  on  such  major  matters  as  tha 
future  fate  of  a  conquered  enemy.  I  am  not 
unmindful  that  the  leaders  of  the  AMied 
governments  face  tremendous  dlfllcultles  In 
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•otnns  BMittMilly  •ccepUbl*  compromlaes. 
But  Uinnigliout  tbe  world,  among  friendly 
and  MMnsy  nations  alike.  It  U  tbe  United 
8Ut«a  cf  America  which  is  regarded  as  the 
iMider.  the  pace-eetter.  tlie  arbiter,  and  above 
all.  the  friend  of  the  down -trodden  and  the 
enalared.  We  have  a  duty  therefore,  I  be- 
Uere.  to  speak— In  eonc«t  with  our  Allies 
tf  possible,  alone  if  necessaiT— but  to  speak 
forcefully  and  unequlTocally  on  what  our 
pol  teles  arc  and  wlU  be  for  victor  and  van- 

■ifH^laM  of  the  outcome  of  the  war, 
ttinrs  MOa  will  be  German  people  in  Europe, 
probably  a  German  state.  The  war  is  not 
going  to  bring  death  to  65,000,000  Germans. 
A  TPry  substantial  number  of  that  German 
paspie  are  probably  no  more  In  favor  of 
fMMlsm  than  we  are.  The  last  free  elections 
In  Germany  proved  that  conclusively  and 
ererythlng  that  Hitler  has  done  since  must 
have  convinced  many  millions  of  Germans 
that  he  has  brovtght  them  to  disaster.  Just 
M  tn  Prance.  Poland.  Italy.  Riomanla  and  all 
the  countries  In  Europe,  there  is  doubt  and 
worry  and  wonder  as  to  their  poet-war  gov- 
•nunent — so  In  Germany  there  must  be  ten 
times  that  sort  of  speculation. 

Win  there  be  a  nation?  Who  will  govern 
It?  What  territories  will  It  comprise?  Who 
win  contrcd  Its  (wlltlcal  and  economic  and 
social  policies?  What  will  be  expected  of  the 
people  after  the  war?  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  questions  that  come  Instantly  to 
mind.  And  from  the  Allies,  the  liberators 
from  the  yoke  of  fascism,  are  heard  two 
words — "luconditlonal  surrender."  Beyond 
that— omlncus  alienee.  What  choice  do 
many  of  these  enslaved  people  have  under 
those  clrcimistances.  except  to  fight  on,  bit- 
terly and  endlessly? 

And  what  will  happen  in  Curope  the 
moment  hostilities  cease?  Will  there  not 
be  a  Tacuum — the  most  tremendous  vacuxim 
tn  government  of  all  recorded  history?  Most 
governmenu  In  Europe  are  puppets.  They 
win  fall  with  Hitler,  and  even  the  others  wUl 
totter  In  the  political  convulsions  that  will 
follow.  What  an  oppcrtxinlty  for  power- 
bongry  men — either  within  those  lands  or 
from  other  lands — to  seize  control.  Under 
such  a  situation,  war  will  never  end;  there 
will  be  revolution  after  revolution:  the  life 
and  treastire  we  have  expended  so  fabulously 
to  end  dictatorship  may  well  result  In  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  dictators  all  over 
Europe,  U  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring 
•tablUty. 

That  la  a  restilt  that  we  must  at  all  'costs 
avoid.  We  can  do  much  to  avert  Its  initial 
coming  into  being  by  taking  action  now — 
which  will  make  clear  to  all  the  people  of  the 
world — the  occupied  lands,  the  enemy  hlm- 
■elf — what  we  propose  to  do.  And  the  first 
Immediate  effect  of  any  such  action  will  be 
a  definite  weakening  of  the  enemy's  will  to 
aU  of  HlUer's  and  Goebbeto' 


That  la  tbe  first  problem.  Now.  what- 
■bout  tbe  second — what  do  we  expect  In 
Europe — what  kind  of  governments  can  rea- 
•Qoably  be  established  with  a  chance  of 
■iMMarttll  survival?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  we  deatre — we  may  desire  much,  but  we 
must  twct  practical  realities  of  what  is  pos- 
sible, what  will  work  in  that  conflicting  re- 
ligious, social,  political,  and  economic 
cauldron  which  la  Europe. 

It  must  be  abundantly  clear  that,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  Welles  has  said,  the  future  of 
Europe  is  something  which  affects  the  fu- 
ture of  every  country.  And  it  also  follows 
that  to  bring  stability,  continental  Europe 
must  be  rqureaentad  in  the  decisions  which 
affect  tbe  future  cf  Europe. 

What  we  tn  this  country  are  most  inter- 
ested in  la  tbe  eatabllahment  of  some  kind  of 
woild  order  In  which  it  will  be  difficult— I 
do  not  say  "impossible":  because  nothing  is 
lmp:^sstU« — the   establishment   of   a   world 
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order  In  which  It  w  11 
to  become  enbroilep 
other. 

Today  the  Unltec 
powerful    Nation 
economically. 
we  bad  the 
to  formulate  the 
we  believed  would 
of  that  nuthorlty 
tered  away,  but  It  li 
Nation  to  tise  its 
Allies  of  the  kind 

There  are  honest 
here  and  abroad 
world  order  is 
world  government 

But  I  do  not 
pecple  will  yield 
free  pecple.  I  do 
ruled,  directly  or 
any  council,  or 
under  our  direct 
for  our  own  freedofa 

There  are  also 
tlo\]s  people  here 
a  stable  world  ord4r 
of  future  wars  Is 
military  alliance  of 
Britain,    Russia. 
United  States. 

But  alliances  of 
and    particularly 
clearly  negates  an 
ances.  If  history  1< 
to  breed  wars. 
Inevitably    to 
deeply  In  Europeai 
tics. 

The  answer  in 
of  European  states 
of  Europe.    It  Is  an 
by  experience  both 
Europe:  it  Is  an 
workable  for  Europl^ 
guaranty  against 
pean  afTaLs  by  this 

Let  us  explore 
federation   of 
Europe:  let  vu 
and  why  it  Is  mor( 
other  plan  yet 

When  I  returned 
1923.  after  5  montfap 
for  the  problems 
establishment  of  a 
temed  after  our  owti 
then  that  it  was 
later  that  many 
notably  Brland  of  : 
self  In  the  compan 
Churchill,  Anthony 
Sir  Archibald 
fore  and  after  the 
the  creation  of  a 
Before  we  look 
these  United  Stated 
would  have  been 
43  States  mal 
with  the  tariff 
tions  that  flow 
here  the  peoples  ol 
toms.  religions, 
economic  and 
from  State  to  State 
to  region.     Yet,  wi 
union  largely 
economic  problems 
as  national 

Basically    the 
greatly  different 
far  smaller,  the 
problems  are  mor< 
ethnic  and  rellglou 
than  in  our  own 
I  see  here  in 
from  all  European 
Ilive  that  only  thi  t 
countries  have 
remain  there.     I 
along  with  each 


States  still  Is  the  most 
earth — mil  itar  Istlcally, 
Six   months   ago 
unquesltoned  power  and  prestige 
of  peace  program  which 
stabilize   Europe.     Some 
prestige  has  been  frit- 
not  yet  too  late  for  this 
a|ithorlty  to  convince  otir 
peace  we  want, 
and  consclentloiu  people 
believe   that   such    a 
possible  only  through  a  single 


that  the  American 

tllelr  sovereign  right  as  a 

believe  we  want  to  be 

indirectly,  by  any  person,  or 

world  government  not 

The  price  we  paid 

was  too  dear  for  that. 

honest  and  consclen- 

abroad  who  believe  that 

that  will  keep  us  out 

possible  only  through  a 

the  large  allied  nations — 

possibly    China,    and    the 

nlajor  powers  in  all  history, 

4lnce    the   Holy    Alliance. 

such  contention.     Alli- 

any  Judga,   tend  rather 

Mor^ver,  an  alliance  Is  bound 

us    more    and    more 

and  Asiatic  power  poli- 
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opinion,  is  a  federation 
a  sort  of  United  States 
answer  that  is  buttressed 
in  the  United  States  and 
that  Is  practical  and 
and  holds  out  the  best 
future  Involvement  In  Euro- 
Republic. 
1  bis  Idea  of  an  economic 
United   States   of 
imdel^tand  why  it  is  necessary, 
likely  to  work  than  any 
considered. 

from  a  European  trip  in 
I  said  that  the  solution 
;f  Europe   rested    in  the 
European  federation  pat- 
Government.    I  thought 
original  idea — I  learned 
had  advocated  it — 
Tance.    Today  I  find  my- 
of  such  men  as  Winston 
Eden.  Clement  Atlee,  and 
all  of  whom  both  be- 
war.  have  strongly  urged 
European  state. 
Europe,  let  us  consider 
What  do  you  suppose 
history  If  each  of  our 
exclusive  sovereignty 
and  business  restrlc- 
sovereignty.    We  have 
all  Europe;  we  have  cus- 
problems  and   ideas, 
situations  varying 
and  certainly  from  region 
have  made  a  success  of 
e  the  social,  political,  and 
are  considered  and  treated 
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problem   In   Europe   is  not 

The  gecgraphical  area  is 

agricxUtural  and  Industrial 

homogeneous;   even  the 

differences  are  no  greater 

cdtmtry. 

Ai^erlca  the  faces  of  people 
coimtrles.    I  cannot  be- 
good  people  from  those 
cotie  here  and  only  the  bad 
b4  lleve  these  people  can  get 
oiher  as  well  on  European 


soil  as  they  do  on  American  soil.  I  want  to 
see  them  try  to  do  so.  I  want  to  help  them 
do  so  for  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  Europe 
and  for  the  good  of  the  peoples  of  America. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  we  had  experience 
to  guide  us  in  Eiurope  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  future  organization  of  Europe 
could  well  be  patterned  after  that  of  Switzer- 
land. It  is  well  to  understand  this  seeming 
miracle  of  Switzerland — a  nation  made  up  of 
25  little  states  with  different  nationalities. 
languages,  traditions,  customs,  and  religions 
tmited  into  a  pacific  and  democratic  union 
In  the  very  heart  of  boiling  and  exploding 
Europe.  Like  Switzerland,  there  is  no  basic 
reason  why  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe  cannot  be  united  democratically  into 
a  single  political  and  economic  entity.  I 
have  said  this  before  and  I  shall  say  it  again — 
the  stabilizing  effect  upon  a  world  that  would 
be  created  by  a  great  free-trade  area  in 
Europe  as  a  counterpart  to  the  great  free- 
trade  area  of  otu:  own  country  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

Such  a  federalized  Europe  would  negate 
the  possibility  of  a  new  and  resurgent  Ger- 
many threatening  the  weaker  neighboring 
states  or  even  obtaining  hegemony  in  Europe. 

In  such  a  state,  Germans  would  make  up 
scarcely  20  percent  of  the  total  voting  popu- 
lation; within  it  the  vast  majority  of  non- 
German  Europeans  would  be  an  effective 
democratic  check  against  Prussian  or  Yonker 
control  of  national  policies.  Moreover, 
neither  the  army,  the  armament  Industry,  the 
foreign  policy,  the  currency,  nor  the  national 
economy  would  be  Germany's,  nor  that  of 
any  other  single  European  state.  Germany, 
or  any  other  European  state,  would  cease  to 
be  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  world. 

Men  of  great  vision  have  dreamed  for  years 
of  collaboration  between  nations — of  peace- 
ful adjudications  of  their  differences.  How 
better  can  this  be  achieved  than  through  the 
creation  of  a  great  federalized  state  within 
Europe,  which  may  bring  peace  to  lands — 
soaked  for  centuries  with  the  blood  of  man- 
kind in  futile  wars?  When  the  European 
state  reaches  stability  and  strength  and  ex- 
perience but  not  before  then  possibilities 
will  then  ensue  for  the  formation  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  of  nations  Juridi- 
cally able  to  maintain  world  peace  simply 
because  the  hothouse  of  most  wars  will  have 
been  eliminated. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  openly  espouse  the 
idea  of  such  a  democratic  federation  or 
United  States,  the  more  difficult  and  danger- 
ovis  will  the  situation  become.  Already 
there  are  evidences  that  this  policy  of  wait 
and  see  will  bring  us  into  troubled  waters 
by  war's  end.  While  we  wait  and  see.  Russia 
has  not  remained  idle.  I  should,  perhaps,  in- 
terpolate here,  that  I  am  not  criticizing  Rus- 
sia or  its  leaders.  They  are  pursuing  policies 
which  they  deem  best  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Prom  a  purely  Russian  stand- 
point, Its  policy  of  a  weak  and  disunited 
Europe  with  many  of  its  states  leaning 
heavily  on  the  Soviet  for  economic  and  mili- 
tary support  is  readily  understandable. 
What  Russia's  policy  will  finally  be — whether 
a  Soviet-dominated  federation,  or  an  alliance 
of  the  border  states  with  Russia,  or  com- 
plete integration  within  the  Soviet  of  many 
of  the  smaller  nations  may  depend  largely 
upon  whether  we  exercise  the  power  we  now 
have  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  Is  in  the 
interest  of  our  people. 

Britain's  problem  Is  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  Russia's,  although  in  England  there  is 
already  a  substantial  body  of  public  opinion 
which  favors  a  sort  of  United  States  of  Eu- 
rope. Britain,  like  Russia,  throughout  her 
history  has  been  threatened  by  continental 
nations.  And  throughout  history  she  baa 
\ised  the  balance  of  power  and  dlstmlty  In 
Europe  to  save  her.  In  Britain,  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  men  who  oppose 
the  impairment   of  British  aovereignty   by 
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membership  in  a  European  union.  The  Idea 
of  the  British  Parliament  being  under  the 
direetion  of  a  majority  of  continental  na- 
tlooa  ia  repugnant  to  them.  Aiid  there  la 
the  even  more  ominous  argtuient  that  such 
an  involvement  would  lead  to  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  simply  because  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
are  unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to  the  Eu- 
ropean continent.  These  men  In  Britain  are 
not  unwilling,  however,  to  sponsor  a  Eu- 
ropean federation  which  would  not  include 
Britain.  There  are,  of  course,  others  in  Bri- 
tain who  fear  the  future  with  a  united  Eu- 
r<^;>e  and  prefer  a  post-war  Europe  divided 
by  a  new  balance  of  power.  It  is  this  seg- 
ment of  British  public  opinion  which,  if  fol- 
lowed, must  inevitably  lead  to  a  clash  with 
Russia  over  the  extent  of  the  balance  of 
power  to  be  exercised  by  these  two  great 
States. 

Unless  the  people  of  Europe  are  willing  to 
accept  some  form  of  federation  and  work 
together  for  a  solution  of  their  own  economic, 
aodal,  and  political  problems  then  I  see  no 
reaaon  why  we  In  the  United  States  should 
be  called  upon  every  20  years  to  give  of  otir 
material  resources,  feed  them,  and  soak  their 
lands  with  the  blood  of  American  boys. 

But  there  is  hope  in  Britain  for  the  more 
realistic  and  practical  course.  A  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Churchill  wrote: 

"Why  should  Europe  fear  unity?  As  well 
might  a  man  fear  his  own  body.  *  *  *  I 
believe  that  Europe  will  be  driven,  sooner 
or  later,  to  question  the  monstrous  ab- 
surdity of  her  own  organization.  •  •  • 
The  conception  of  a  United  States  of  Europe 
Is  right.  Every  step  taken  to  that  end  which 
appeases  the  obsolete  hatreds  and  vanished 
oppressions,  which  makes  easier  the  traffic 
and  reciprocal  services  of  Europe,  which  en- 
courages its  nations  to  lay  aside  their  threat- 
ening arms  or  precautionary  panoply,  is  good 
In  itself.  Is  good  for  them,  and  good  for  all." 

Mr.  Atlee.  leader  of  the  Labor  Party,  has 
said  that  "Europe  must  federate  or  perish." 

It  does  not  take  a  prophet  to  see  that  the 
situation  being  what  it  is  in  Europe,  Britain 
cannot  go  it  alone.  Mr.  Churchill  made  this 
clear  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  Idea  of  a 
European  federation: 

"AU  this  wUl,  I  believe,  be  found  to  har- 
monize with  the  high  permanent  intereeta 
of  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia." 

Unless  the  United  States  takes  an  active 
and  forthright  part  in  pushing  the  idea  of  a 
democratic  union  of  Europe,  we  face  at  the 
end  of  the  war  what  will  amount  to  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Continent  into  British  and  Rus- 
sian spheres  of  influence. 

Is  it  so  difficult  to  realize  what  a  return 
to  this  balance  of  power  means?  Isn't  it 
clear  that  regardless  of  Germany's  military 
defeat,  she  will  have  won  the  war  politically? 
For  it  must  be  plain  that  both  Britain  and 
Rnaala  will  woo  the  new  Germany  In  an  effort 
to  keep  her  out  of  the  other's  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. In  effect.  Germany  will  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  Am  I  conjuring  up  spooks 
and  goblins?  Well,  then,  has  not  this  bidding 
for  Germany's  favor  already  begun?  How 
Interpret  Russia's  Free  German  Committee, 
already  functioning  in  Moscow?  Hov  inter- 
pret the  shrewd  Russian  propaganda  which 
tells  the  German  people  that  Russia  does  not 
ae^  the  dismembermei.t  of  the  German 
Reich?  How  far  and  how  long  can  Britain 
remain  quiet  and  not  make  counterblds  un- 
less a  definite  European  policy  is  decided 
upon  now? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  fighting  the  war  for  a  new  balance  of 
power  in  Europe?  Do  you  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fighting  the  war  to  restore 
rubber.  oU,  tin.  and  copra  exploitations  to  a 
few  individuals  who  have  become  members 
of  the  peerage  through  use  of  slave  labor? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
fighting  the  war  to  establish  communism  in 
Tugoalavla  or  the  other  Balkan  states?    Do 


you  believe  the  American  people  are  fighting 
the  war  to  give  Russia  a  slice  of  Finland? 
Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are  fight- 
ing the  war  to  give  trucks  and  tanks  and 
raUroads  and  airplanes  to  one  nation  so  that 
it  in  turn  can  give  them  to  another  nation 
to  build  good  wlU  between  these  second  and 
third  recipients  of  our  subetance? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  fighting  the  war  to  wash  every  coral  beech 
in  the  Pacific  with  their  sons'  blood  for  tbe 
right  In  the  post-war  world  to  pay  rent  for 
the  use  of  airfields  on  such  ialanda?  lent 
it  a  sad  commentary  on  affaire  when,  in  this 
democratic  Republic,  the  people  do  not  know 
their  own  country's  foreign  policy? 

War,  It  has  been  said,  is  but  an  instru- 
ment of  foreign  policy.  Therefore,  when  for- 
eign policy  loses  direction,  war  loses '  its 
meaning.  The  contrasts  between  tbe  power- 
ftil  military  might  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  their  unimpressive  political  ef- 
fort, between  their  military  resolution  and 
their  political  Irresolution,  are  slgnlflcant. 
Both  here  and  in  England  people  are  ask- 
ing, "What  is  the  war  about?" 

'  I  quote  from  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
May  issue  of  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After,  a  conservative  and  well-edited  British 
magazine : 

"It  Is  being  said,  more  and  more,  that 
•Uncle  Joe  is  out  for  Ruf«la.'  It  is  said,  not 
in  criticism  but  with  respect,  even  with  envy. 
The  English  are  asking  'Where  do  we  come 
in?'  No  answer  is  given.  And  as  declared 
principles  have  become  so  elusive,  and  as 
others  get  the  applause,  and  will,  it  would 
seem,  carry  off  the  prizes,  people  are  asking, 
•What  is  the  war  about?' 

"To  defeat  the  Germans  is  necessary,  there 
are  few,  if  any,  who  doubt  it.  But  that 
alone  is  not  enough." 

That  is  right.  To  defeat  the  Germans?  Of 
course — that  Is  our  Immediate  objective. 
But  that  alone  is  not  enough.  The  defeat  of 
the  foe  Is  a  necessity,  but  something  far  more 
fundamental  must  be  accomplished  for  the 
security,  the  well-being,  the  honor,  the 
prestige,  and  the  principles  of  this  Nation 
are  at  stake. 

Now,  any  consideraticMi  of  foreign  policy 
and  the  sUbilization  of  Europe  to  prevent 
future  wars  must  necessarily  Include  a  con- 
sideration of  our  domestic  post-war  prob- 
lems. They  will  be  many  and  they  will  re- 
quire the  best  efforts  of  every  thinking 
American  lest  we  lose  here  In  this  country 
the  freedom,  the  economic  security,  the  lib- 
erty, and  the  kind  of  Government  we  are 
fighting  for. 

If  it  is  sound  judgment  in  time  of  peace 
to  prepare  for  war.  It  is  equally  good  sense 
in  time  of  war  to  prepare  for  peace.  We 
have  much  to  leam  from  Britain  on  this 
score — the  English  are  not  idle.  Even  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  London  blitz.  English 
merchants  and  exporters  continued  zeal- 
ously to  guard  their  marketo.  Nor  have  they 
failed  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
since  to  prepare  the  way  for  British  trade  In 
the  post-war  world. 

What  have  we  done?  Our  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  is  still  law.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  foster  I*  good-neighbor  policy  in  Latin 
and  South  America.  But  I  sometimes  have 
grave  doubts  of  the  degree  of  success  of  these 
programs  to  date.  This  may  be  due  to  lack 
of  proper  administration  or  to  the  exigencies 
of  war. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sittiation  which 
will  face  us  economically  in  the  post-war 
world  WlU  be  vastly  more  complicated  than 
before  the  war,  while  the  policies  and  the 
plans  which  guide  us  are  of  a  pre-war  vintage. 
It  may  be  well  to  examine  briefiy  the  facts 
that  have  added  to  the  complexity  of  the 
economic  poeition  in  which  the  United  States 
WlU  find  iteelf  In  the  post-war  era.  For  the 
past  generation  United  Statea  exports,  ex- 
pressed aa  a  percentage  of  national  Income, 
have  progreaaively  decreased.     Only  during 


periods  of  war,  or  reckless  foreign  loans,  have 
exports  reached  relatively  high  flgurea.  But 
in  many  foreign  countries  exports  constitute 
as  much  as  40  percent  of  their  national  in- 
come. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  why  such 
countries  se^  to  broaden  their  markets  by 
every  means,  including  |»opagsmda  directed 
agalnfct  all  American  tariffs.  It  may  not  be 
realized,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless,  that 
in  the  pre-war  period  United  States  tariffs 
on  the  average — and  I  desire  to  emphasize 
that  word  "average" — were  among  the  loweat 
of  the  major  exporting  and  importing  coun- 
tries. I  have  In  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
word  "tarlfla"  Include  such  devices  aa  quotas, 
exchange  controls,  and  embargoes. 

In  recent  months  this  propaganda  stem* 
mlng  from  abroad  and  echoed  here  for  the 
elimination  of  tariffs  has  been  replete  with 
the  words  "equal"  and  "free"  access  to  raw 
materials  by  all  nations.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know,  and  have  not  been  able  to  leam,  just 
what  is  meant  by  this  "equal  access  to  raw 
materials"  theory. 

Again  we  hear  some  of  our  superinteriMk- 
tlonal  "do  gooders"  say  that  because  we 
m-e — they  should  say  we  were — the  richest 
nation  in  the  world  we  should  enter  into 
some  kind  of  a  "share  the  wealth"  agreement 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
should  lend-lease,  never  to  be  returned,  our 
manufactured  goods  as  w^  aa  our  raw  mate- 
rials. 

Our  country  has  about  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  In  normal  times  pos- 
sesses and  produces  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  income.  Even  If  we  were  to  redistrib- 
ute our  wealth  and  our  income  on  a  come-one 
come-all  basis,  the  percentage  Increase  for 
the  remaining  94  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation would  be  fractional.  And  what  would 
hapF>en  to  our  own  standard  of  living?  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  argue  that  we  owe  our  first 
duty  to  our  own  people— although  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  in  some  quarters  to  depre- 
cate such  a  phUosophy. 

I  faU  to  understand  these  men  who  on  the 
one  hand  openly  admire  and  praise  StaUn 
for  looking  out  for  Soviet  Russia  first,  and 
who  regard  Churchill  as  the  world's  foremoat 
figure,  because  he  says  plainly  that  he  baa 
not  become  the  King's  first  minister  to  liqui- 
date the  Empire  and,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  sneer  at  those  whose  primary  concern 
is  the  well-being  of  their  teUow  Americans. 
To  me,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  we  reduce 
living  standards  appreciably  here,  we  jeop- 
ardize not  only  the  national  weU-being  of 
our  population — but  bankrupt  our  own  Gov- 
ernment. I  should  Uke  to  Impress  upon  you 
as  forcibly  as  I  can  that  dictators  are  but 
the  receivers  of  bankrupt  nations. 

In  analyzing  this  problem  we  must  recog- 
nize flrst  that  we  already  have  owed  to  ua 
some  thirty  bUHon  doUars'  worth  of  recipro- 
cal lend-lease — and  that  we  also  possess  the 
bulk  of  the  world's  merchant  shipping.     And 
speaking  about  lend-lease,  whUe  coming  here 
on  the  train  today,  I  read  In  the  London 
Economist  an  article  titled  "Plain  Speaking." 
In  this  article  we  leam  the  Bnglleb  feel  they 
will  have  trouble  with  American  lend-leaae 
because  Congress  has  taken  over  authority 
on  the  approval  of  settlement  agreements. 
From  the  British  point  of  view  lend-leaaa 
settlements  will  be  simUar  to  those  of  World 
War  debta. 
The  article  aaya,  and  I  quote: 
"Can  there  be  any  harm  in  continuing  to 
■ay  that  BrltUh  opinion  wiU  not  be  content 
with   any   ultimate   settlement    which   faUa 
to  take  into  account  the  doUara  spent  by 
Great  Britain  in  supporting  American  muni- 
tion factories  In  the  days  of  cash  and  carry? 
Or  can  there  by  any  harm  In  making  it  plain 
that,  since  America  has  not  handed  over  In 
lend-lease  any  of  her  capital  assets  but  only 
the   current    output   of    her    factorlea   and 
farms,  there  can  be  no  question  of  any  hand- 
ing over  In  return  of  any  British  capital  as- 
sets, whether  they  are  strategic  Islands,  or  oU 
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or  Indtnrtrlal  »«ruTlt»e«.  ind  that  re- 
|Myxn«nt — \t  any  material  repayment  Is  made 
at  an — can  only  be  in  the  current  output  of 
Brttisb  factories?" 

We  must  also  realize  that  tip  to  recent 
fMUs  our  greatest  imports  in  value  were  such 
things  M  slllc.  rubber,  stjgar.  wood  pulp,  and 
the  like.  We  hare  now  developed  nylon  out 
of  coal.  air.  and  water— which  even  before 
oiir  entrmnce  into  the  war  was  threatening 
to  displace  silk  almost  completely.  And  there 
are  many  other  competing  fibers  of  a  more  or 
leaa  slmUar  sort,  waiting  to  find  their  way 
Into  the  market. 

The  cost  of  nylon  Is,  for  most  purposes,  well 
below  that  of  the  natural  imported  silk,  and 
this  coet  U  continually  declining.  Never 
•gain  will  the  American  consumer  have  to 
pay  »6  or  M  a  pound  for  silk  or  Its  equivalent. 
Some  other  products  that  have  also  felt  the 
hanfi  of  science  Include  newsprint,  wool, 
rayon,  vegetable  oils,  aluminum  and  the  even 
lighter  megnieliim  metals,  laminated  wood, 
tin.  lacquers,  plastics,  dehydrated  and  frozen 
foods,  drugs  and  synthetic  products  of  all 
kinds.  Never  again  should  there  be  great 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  rubber.  Whether 
or  not  the  United  States  continues  to  import 
a  certain  quantity  of  crude  rubber,  the  very 
fact  that  we  have  the  artificial  product  which 
can  be  made  at  a  competitive  price,  will  put 
a  celling  on  the  price  that  can  be  charged 
for  the  crude.  Thus  the  American  manu- 
facturer will  be  saved  the  losses  and  grief 
•rising  from  speculation  in  vast  inventories 
■t  rapidly  fluctuating  prices,  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  get  his  rubber  tires  at  a 
price  which  can  largely  be  predetermined. 

A  third  factor  Involves  the  extent  of  our 
foreign  trade.  A  recent  careful  examination 
of  all  imports  Into  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1938.  which  were  of  an  annual  value 
exceeding  •10.000.000.  leads  to  some  con- 
cltislons  which  may  surprise  the  uninformed. 
It  appears  that  such  progresa  has  already  l>een 
made  that,  if  it  were  neoeasary.  the  United 
Btatea  could  get  along  very  comfortably  under 
Its  own  steam,  importing  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  as  much  In  value  as  it 
actually  imported  In  the  year.  1939.  Under 
urgent  war  conditions,  the  figure  of  necessary 
Imports  could  even  t)e  cut  to  a  substantially 
lower  point,  provided  we  were  importing  only 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  ourselves, 
and  not  for  lend-leasing  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  recommending  as  a  policy,  that 
the  United  states  try  to  restrict  Its  Imports 
in  this  manner.  1  am  merely  stating  that 
all  the  figures  and  facts,  when  properly  ana- 
lysed, indicate  that  in  normal  times  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  not  likely  to  have  a  great 
•apply  of  commodities  which  we  urgently 
need,  and  which  could  he  counted  upon  to 
be  used  In  payment  for  heavy  exports  from 
the  United  States. 

These,  then,  are  facts  which  would  seem 
to  compel  a  nationalistic,  self-sufficient  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  United  States.  Added 
to  them  is  the  sharply  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  cease  all 
squandering  of  otir  money  and  material 
reaotircee. 

On  the  other  band,  do  we  want  to  revert 
to  the  policy  of  China  and  Japan  prior  to 
the  nineteenth  century  when  conunerclal 
contact  with  the  outside  world  was  forbid- 
den? In  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  we 
have  never  bMD  a  Nation  of  isolationists. 

It  would  aMm  desirable  to  have  sulScient 
competition  from  foreign  sourcM  to  insure 
•t  all  timee  reasonable  prices  on  all  com- 
modities for  our  consumers  and  instire  effl- 
elent  operation  of  our  domestic  production. 

It  Is  therefore  Imperative,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  we  avoid  extremes.  Let  us  exercise 
Study,  deliberation,  and  caution  in  arriving 
at  conclusions.  Americans  have  never  Ucked 
In  initiative  or  enterprise.  If  these  are 
coupled  with  careful  analysis  plus  a  con- 
tinued Investigation  of  the  facts  not  only 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AR  JHUR  CAPPER 

Of  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  <>F  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June 
Tuesdai 


19  (legislative  day  of 
.May  9).  1944 


Mr.   CAPPER, 
unanimous  consul 
on  the  subject  A 
Farm  Front,  wri 
atcr  from  Wisconsin 
be  printed  In  the 

There  being  nj 
was  ordered  to  b< 
as  follows: 


Mr.   President,  I  ask 
that  an  able  article 
Serious  Reversal  on  the 
ten  by  the  senior  Sen- 
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objection,  the  article 
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wten  farmers  are  admittedly 

th4r  products  at  prices  which 


do  not  provide  a  fair  rettirn  In  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  production. 

The  economic  stabilizers  refuse  to  grant 
price  Increases  to  correct  these  situations. 
Instead,  they  have  set  up  elaborate  machinery 
and  complicated  rules  and  regulations  to  dole 
out  agricultural  subsidies  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  an  effort  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  frozen  prices  of  these  farm 
commodities  and  the  return  the  farmer  needs 
in  order  to  continue  production  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis. 

Certainly  agriculture  is  entitled  to  expect 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  use  the 
same  vigor  in  stabilizing  farm  production 
costs  that  is  employed  in  stabilizing  farm 
commodity  prices.  Interest  Is  part  of  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production.  But  the  admin- 
istration chooses  to  look  the  other  way  when 
an  increase  In  the  farmer's  interest  charges  is 
proposed. 

There  are  approximately  800.000  farmers 
who  still  owe  on  Federal  land  bank  and 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans.  The  total 
amount  of  these  loans  outstanding  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1944,  was  approximately  $1,760,000,000. 
This  amounts  to  approximately  30  percent  of 
all  loans  outstanding  on  American  farm  land. 
Including  the  loans  advanced  by  the  Instir- 
ance  companies,  the  baniss,  and  other  private 
sources. 

The  significance,  therefore,  of  an  Increase 
In  Interest  rates  on  these  Federal  land  bank 
and  Commissioner  loans  Is  inescapable.  The 
proposed  increase  from  3^4  to  4  percent  on 
Federal  land  bank  mortgages  is  an  increase 
of  14  percent.  The  proposed  Increase  from 
3 '/a  to  5  percent  on  Commissioner  loans  Is  an 
increase  of  42  percent. 

In  terms  of  actual  dollars,  it  means  the 
farmer  who  has  a  $3,000  Commissioner  loan 
outstanding  would  have  his  annual  interest 
charge  raised  from  $105  to  $150.  The  farmer 
with  a  $4,000  Federal  land  bank  mortgage 
outstanding  will  have  his  Interest  charges 
raised  from  $140  to  $200. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  these  additional  In- 
terest charges  amount  to  an  Increase  in  the 
farmer's  cost  of  production?  If  he  was 
breaking  even  before,  this  added  expense 
will  put  him  in  the  hole.  If  he  was  In 
the  hole  before,  it  means  he  will  go  in  still 
deeper.  The  Government  will  not  let  bim 
adjust  his  prices  because  it  is  bound  and 
determined  to  hold  the  line  on  farm  com- 
modity prices  even  In  instances  where  the 
price  admittedly  does  not  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  production 
without  some  form  of  subsidy. 

THE   JOB  CAN    BE   DONE 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  hold 
the  price  line  against  the  farmer  it  certainly 
ought  to  hold  the  cost  line  for  him. 

In  the  matter  of  Interest  rates  on  Land 
Bank  and  Commissioner  loans,  holding  the 
line  for  the  farmer  is  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
ciding CO  GO  It.  It  lies  entirely  within  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  the 
whole  job  without  asking  anybody's  coopera- 
tion. It  does  not  have  to  worry  at)out  en- 
forcing the  law  against  recalcitrant  violators. 
All  that  Is  required  Is  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  extending  for  an- 
other year  or  another  2  years  the  present 
effective  rates  on  these  loans. 

The  future  stability  of  agriculture  will  de- 
pend In  large  measure  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's success  in  working  out  a  farm 
credit  f>rogram  which  will  relieve  agriculture 
of  the  excessive  debt  It  acquired  during  and 
after  the  last  war,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding adequate  sources  to  meet  current  and 
long-range  credit  needs  at  as  low  a  rate  of 
interest  as  possible. 

Such  farm -loan  programs  as  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  tenant  purchase  plan  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration's  farm-land  loans 
have  operated  on  an  interest  charge  of  only 
3  percent.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  farm 
loans   backed   by   the    Federal   Government 
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should  not  ultimately  be  made  available  to 
farmers  for  the  same  rate  of  interest. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  not  followed  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  all  the  way  in 
Its  recommendation  to  allow  Interest  rates  to 
go  up  to  4  and  6  percent  on  their  loans.  The 
Pace  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  fix  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest on  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans  at 
4  percent  for  the  coming  year,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  go  to  6  percent  as  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  recommended. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  Pace  bill  provided 
for  an  increase  in  interest  rates  for  800.000 
farm  lx>rrowers,  at  a  time  when  they  have 
every  reason  to  expect  the  protection  of  tlie 
economic  stabilisation  program.  The  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  present  rates 
without  any  increase  at  all. 

■oonomic  stabilization,  if  it  la  to  be  suc- 
eesBful  and  win  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  must  be  applied  without 
discrimination,  and  with  equity  for  all.  In 
too  many  instances,  as  applied  by  the 
present  administration,  it  has  been  a  lop- 
sided club  used  to  crack  down  on  those  who 
could  not  protest  effectively.  The  American 
farmer  has  felt  ite  weight  many  times  in  Uie 
past  2  years. 

If  the  Government  itself  will  not  enforce 
fair  play,  if  the  Government  will  not  act 
Justly  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  outside  pres- 
sure. U  is  not  surprising  that  organized 
groups  of  American  citizens  xindertake  to 
use  their  political  and  economic  strength  to 
win  their  demands.  The  technique  of  force 
and  pressure  U  easily  taught  and  quickly 
learned.  Every  instance  of  administrative 
discrimination  for  one  group  or  against  an- 
oUier  Ivings  fresh  converts  to  the  presstire 
technique.  A  stabilization  program.  If  it 
suooseds,  must  be  a  stabilization  program 
for  all  on  equal  terms. 


Service  of  Disabled  American  Veterans 
Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxaaiM 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  on  Mon- 
day evening.  May  29,  1  )44,  an  old  friexxi 
of  mine,  William  E.  Thte,  past  national 
commander  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  at  present  special  claims 
officer  of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans in  the  Washington  office,  delivered  a 
radio  address  over  Station  WINX  on  the 
subject  Why  Disablec.  Veterans  Need 
D.  A.  V.  Service.  This  very  able  address 
shows  the  need  of  the  national  service 
officer  to  aid  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  its  representntives  in  sissisting 
the  disabled  veteraiLs  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  asl:  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  addr<^  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recoi'J». 

There  being  no  obje<Ttion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

WHT   DISABLKO    VmtRAWS   M«D   D.  A.   T.  SESVICa 

Each  day  of  war  new  recruits  are  added 
to  the  wheel -chair  brl«jde.  the  blind,  the 
maimed,  the  diseased,  tlie  helpless.    Tbese 


men  gave  their  rich  young  Wood,  their  youth 
and  health,  their  promise  and  high  dreams 
of  the  future.  They  made  these  priceless  sac- 
rifices for  us.  for  you  and  me,  for  the  present 
generation,  and  for  generations  yet  unborn. 
and  for  the  high  hopes  of  mankind.  They 
offered  all  freely.  Any  claim  for  l>eneflU  tea 
any  of  these  men  is  a  special  claim  and  han- 
dled as  such  by  the  D.  A.  V. 

Most  citizens  Insist  that  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Nation's  defenders  should  l>e 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  only 
when  it  has  l)een  esUbllshed  that  the  vet- 
eran's disabilities  were  caused  by  military 
service.  However,  the  disabled  veterans  have 
learned  tluxjugh  sad  experience  that  there  is 
a  vast  gap  between  the  enactment  of  bene- 
ficial legislation  and  the  application  of  the 
law  to  the  individual  case.  To  prove  service 
connection  of  a  disability  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  unless  official  records  slww  its  incep- 
tion in  service. 

The  Government,  functioning  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  acts  as  judge  and 
Jury,  so  to  speak,  of  all  veterans'  claims. 
Government  cannot,  in  addition,  act  as  coun- 
sel for  the  plaintiff  or  prosecute  a  claim 
against  Itself  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Individual  claimant  to  see  that  his  equitable 
rights  are  protected,  and  in  this  he  has  the 
able  assistance  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

The  D.  A.  V.  acts  ss  attorney  for  plaintiff 
in  legal  and  technical  matters  and  helps  the 
veteran  to  establish  ttie  basic  factual  evi- 
dence of  his  claim.  Government  is  not  In- 
terested m  anyone's  opinion  or  conclusions. 
Suppositions  are  not  acceptable.  Only  on 
the  basis  of  facts  does  the  Government  de- 
termine a  veteran's  rights.  Often  the  vet- 
eran is  misinformed  or  does  not  understand 
the  value  of  technical  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate claims. 

It  is  up  to  the  disabled  veteran  to  estab- 
lish that  his  disability  occurred  in  military 
service  or  was  aggravated  by  such  service. 
If.  in  order  to  remain  with  a  parUcular  out- 
fit, a  man  didn't  want  to  complain,  or  if 
his  sirmptoms  didn't  show  up  until  after  his 
discharge  from  service,  his  chances  for  dis- 
ability compensation  are  poor,  unless  he  has 
the  assistance  which  the  D.  A.  V.  is  peculiarly 
qualified  and  equipped  to  render. 

As  to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  about  90 
percent  of  those  for  whom  the  D.  A.  V.  pro- 
cured service-connected  disability  compen- 
sation had  had  their  claims  denied  previ- 
ously by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  As 
to  veterans  of  the  present  world  conflict.  70 
percent  of  those  who  come  to  the  D.  A.  V. 
have  had  their  claims  denied;  the  other  80 
percent  have  not  prosecuted  their  cases. 

As  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard.  oT  Colxunbia 
University,  has  pointed  out.  "ElgHts  are  not 
self -enforcing  and  we  must  keep  battling 
for  them  to  make  real  in  life  any  rights  pro- 
claimed on  paper."  It  Is  obvious,  therefore, 
tliat  the  expert  assistance  extended  by  the 
D.  A.  V.  servioe  officers  Is  Invaluable  to  our 
maimed  lighters. 

The  D.  A.  V.'s  work  Is  not  only  humani- 
tarian, but  truly  American,  efficient,  and 
economically  wise. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  a  rating 
board  may  be  convinced  by  circumstantial 
evidence  that  a  disability  existed  while  the 
man  was  in  service,  but  they  must  depend 
upon  factual  evidence  to  eetabltsh  the  claim. 
The  D.  A.  v.,  which  enjoys  the  full  confidence 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  endeavors 
to  fill  the  breach  and  helps  the  veteran  to 
fight  for  his  equitable  claim  every  inch  of 
the  way. 

The  D.  A.  V.  makes  the  disabled  veteran 
understand  tliat  Government  officials  are 
not  autocratic  In  their  decisions  but  that 
primarily  they  must  adhere  to  the  limita- 
UooB  and  restrictions  of  the  law.  They  can- 
not grant  benefits  to  a  man  Just  because 
Ii0  asks  for   them,  but  only   becatias  bis 


claim,  supplemented  by  the  evidence,  meas- 
ures up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Th* 
D.  A.  V.  enlightens  him  as  to  what  consU- 
tutes  proof  of  his  claim  and  helps  him  to 
establish  all  the  pertinent  lacts  In  the  case. 
All  fBTVloe  officers  are  themselves  disabled 
veterans  who  have  been  "through  the  mill". 
They  have  the  necessary  patient  understand- 
ing and  good  psychological  approach  to  the 
problems  of  all  disabled  veterans.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  national  service  officer  Is  social 
consciousnass.  He  has  a  real  sense  of  values 
and  is  able  to  visualize  what  a  disabled  vet- 
eran Is  going  through.  He  can  make  the 
veteran  understand  what  he  has  to  do  to 
establish  the  technical  and  legal  merits  of  his 
equitable  claim. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  vested  by 
authority  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  not  eligible 
but  not  to  point  out  wherein  his  evidence 
falls  short.  Once  an  affidavit  Ls  on  file  it 
cannot  be  taken  out  again  by  the  applicant, 
but  the  D.  A.  V.  service  officer  tells  the  claim- 
ant truthftdly  what  his  shortcomings  are  and 
encourages  him  to  get  more  detailed  factual 
reports. 

Many  veterans  do  not  show  signs  of  physi- 
cal impairment  and  do  not  beeooM  disai>ied 
until  a  long  time  after  their  release  from 
service.  This  nill  be  particularly  true  of 
those  who  are  serving  in  the  South  Padflo 
where  malaria  is  rampant.  Medical  disci* 
pllne  is  ricridly  enforced  among  all  troops  In 
this  section  of  the  world,  and  every  member 
of  the  armed  forces  takes  a  required  amount 
of  quinine  every  day.  It  may  be  3  months  or 
longer  from  the  time  of  his  discharge  before 
the  man  first  shows  signs  of  malaria,  and 
unless  his  case  Is  properly  presented  to  Uim 
Veterans'  Administration  his  claim  is  apt  to 
be  rejected,  even  though  his  isabllity  waa 
Incurred  while  be  was  in  servioe. 

Records,  if  any,  which  were  made  during 
the  time  of  his  service  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  lost  or  may  be  incomplete.  "Bud- 
dies" with  wi»m  he  served  may  have  been 
killed  In  action,  may  since  have  died,  or  pos- 
sibly th^r  memories  have  faded  with  tba 
passage  of  time.  Again,  the  veteran  may  no 
looger  ictnember  the  names  or  addresses  of 
ttMise  with  whom  he  served,  possibly  having 
been  in  each  outfit  only  a  few  weeks,  and 
therefore  becoming  acquainted  with  "bud- 
dies" only  by  their  nicknames  of  "Mack"  or 
"Bill"  or  "Ed." 

A  hundred  and  one  different  factors  may 
ipqko  It  exuemely  difficult,  and  in  many 
cases  impossible,  for  a  veteran  factually  to 
prove  that  his  disabUlties  were  catosed  by 
his  war  servioe,  even  though  they  actually 
were  servioe-inciu  red  or  service-aggravated. 
The  fight  for  Justice,  however,  must  still 
be  carried  on  for  such  disillusioned  disabled 
veterans  and  for  their  dependents. 

To  sum  v»p,  our  Government  has  estab- 
lished hospitals  and  other  agencies  for  ths 
physical  care  and  protection  of  oxir  ex- 
■ervioemen  but  the  channels  throxigh  whibh 
an  applicant  has  to  follow  are  bewildering, 
t^pipLPi,  ajad  often  misleading  for  the  unin- 
formed. This  predicament  is  not  by  p\ir- 
poseful  design  but  due  to  the  preponderance 
of  prescribed  regulations  that  add  up  to  an 
almost  Insurmovmtable  barrier  of  red  tape. 
During  time  of  war.  all  patriotic  cltlMns 
sincerely  and  freely  promise  that  "nothing 
will  be  too  good  for  those  who  return."  Un- 
fortunately, many  disabled  veterans  have  be- 
come so  disappointed  by  their  abortive  ef- 
forts to  secure  galnfiil  employment  or 
adequate  compensation  as  to  believe  that 
the  cheering  patilots  safe  at  home  literally 
meant  "nothing."  for  nothli^  has  been  their 
reward  In  too  many  meritorious  cases.  Ws 
cannot  permit  such  a  feeling  to  prevail. 

Ckmtlnued  maintenance  and  further  ex- 
pansion of  Its  vital  service  Is  the  D.  A.  V.'s 
program  to  Insure  prompt,  free,  and  un- 
stinted help  to  America's  servloe-dlsabled 
Tstarans. 
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IrrifatioB  and  Narif alioa  b  die  Bfistonri 
River  Basis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

or  MatctTU 
Of  THE  SKNATB  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  TRUMAN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou  an  editorial 
entitled  "T.  V.  A.  Is  Not  the  Answer," 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat of  June  12,  1944.  The  editorial 
deals  with  irrigation  and  navigation  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
M  follows: 

T.  V.  A.  IS  If  or  THK  ANSWBt 

There  is  ample  water  in  the  Missouri  Basin 
for  both  irrigation  and  navigation.  This  Is 
the  substance  of  the  report  made  public  by 
the  engineers  subcommittee  of  the  Missouri 
River  States  Committee  and  It  substantiates 
the  verdict  ol  the  United  SUtes  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

Representatives  of  all  of  the  nine  States 
In  the  Missouri  Basin  participated  In  the 
study  of  the  engineering  subcommittee,  so 
that  no  charge  can  be  raised  as  to  partisan  In- 
terest. The  subcommittee's  report  shows  that 
there  Is  available  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Mlsao\irl,  an  annual 
flow  of  22.473.0C0  acre-feet.  This  Is  In  excess 
of  tb«  aa,446j000  acre-feet  needed  for  the 
Irrlgatloa  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  navigation  requirements  set 
out  by  the  Army  engineers. 

The  findings  of  the  subcommittee  should 
■ettle  the  current  arguments  in  the  Senate 
as  to  whether  there  Is  sufficient  water  avail- 
able for  all  purposes  projected  in  the  Pick 
plan  as  it  is  incorporated  in  the  pending 
flood-control  bUl. 

The  only  controversy  which  remains  is  the 
question  of  the  proper  Federal  agency  to  con- 
trol the  Missouri  BasiD  program.  On  this 
question  the  logical  solution  is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  Army  engineers  and  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Pick  plan.  This  solution  would 
give  to  the  Army  engineers  control  over  the 
multiple-purpose  reservoirs  and  other  river 
works  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri 
which  are  primarily  for  flood  control  and 
navigation,  and  delegate  to  the  Reclamation 
Btvaau  control  over  the  reservoirs  In  the 
lilUutary  streams  constructed  primarily  for 
Irrigation. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  BUssotui  Valley 
does  not  want  a  T.  V.  A.  The  example  of 
wbat  has  happened  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
ttndsr  the  T.  V.  A.  Is  sufficient  evidence  to 
convince  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
of  the  danger  of  this  type  of  bureaucratic 
control. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Atithonty  was  cre- 
ated originally  as  a  power  and  navigation 
■gsacy.  Flood  control  was  never  a  serious 
probtam  In  tbs  Ten n— see  Valley  and  naviga- 
tion under  the  T.  V.  A.  has  become  secondary 
to  power.  Bxtt  the  T.  V.  A.  has  extended  Its 
othCT  activities  far  beyond  the  original  ptir- 
poses  for  which  the  Authority  was  created. 

Tbs  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tn  an  appendix  to  Its  current  refwendum  on 
National  Water  Resources  Policies,  lists  80 
•cUvlUes  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  Include  a 
number  of  manufacturing  projects,  large 
farm  operatioiw.  food  procssslng.  socialized 
znedicins.   the    operation  of  schools,  retail 
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The  plethora  of  propaganda  and  the  klt- 
terness  of  controversy  have  tended  to  obscure 
some  of  the  simple  trutlis  about  trade  among 
nations,  as  well  as  about  the  essentials  of 
domestic  prosperity.  Tliere  appear  to  be 
those  among  us  who  have  come  to  believe 
that  'tariffbarrler"  Is  one  word.  Propa- 
gandists for  political  theory  and  for  foreign 
or  selfish  Interests  seldom  mention  tariff 
without  describing  it  as  a  barrier.  They  have 
persuaded  many  against  their  own  and  the 
national  Interest  that  Urlff  is  a  barrier  to 
trade  and  Injurious  to  the  national  well- 
being. 

m-advlaed  tariff  schedules  can  be  barriers. 
They  can  be  so  high  or  so  low  as  to  diminish 
commerce  and  reduce  advantage.  That, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  whole  story. 

Correct  tariffs  ere  a  fertilizer  for  interna- 
tional trade.  Wisely  applied,  tariff  can  be  a 
stimulus  and  a  lubricant  as  easily  as  no  tariff 
or  an  incorrect  tariff  can  be  a  barrier.  The 
most  universal  barrier  to  trade  is  lack  of 
purchasing  power.  Lack  of  purchasing  power 
i3  generally  synonymous  with  lack  of  produc- 
tion. The  most  universal  ailment  of  the 
human  race  Is  want.  Want  can  be  overcome 
only  by  production.  When  production 
reaches  a  level  high  enough  to  supply  a  people 
with  necessities,  whether  by  direct  use  or  by 
exchange,  then  further  production  can  be 
applied  to  greater  increase  the  standard  of 
living. 

The  United  States  stands  as  the  supreme 
example  among  nations  of  a  high  standard  of 
living.  The  American  people  outproduce 
every  other  people  in  the  world.  Having 
larger  means,  they  therefore  constitute  the 
most  envied  and  desirable  market  In  the 
world.  Since  they  create  for  themselves  an 
extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  the  goods 
they  desire,  their  high  degree  of  purchasing 
power  Is  a  magnet  which  attracts  competition. 

It  may  be  a  fantastic  but  is  nevertheless 
a  useful  Illustration  to  assume  for  a  moment 
tjat  after  the  war  nearly  everything  used 
by  Americans  might  be  produced  more 
cheaply  in  some  other  country.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment were  therefore  to  assume  that  it 
would  benefit  Americans  by  permitting  them 
to  buy  all  goods  from  the  cheapest  sources* 
the  consequence  would  be  disastrous.  Obvi- 
ously the  result  would  be  the  prompt  de- 
struction of  the  purchasing  power  of  Ameri- 
cans. Since  all  goods  would  then  come  from 
abroad,  no  means  of  earning  and  acquiring 
purchasing  power  would  remain.  We  would 
produce  little  or  nothing.  The  American 
people  promptly  would  be  plunged  into  pov- 
erty and  want.  And  the  once  highly  at- 
tractive American  market  would  have  disap- 
peared. 

A  basic  principle  of  prosperity  and  well- 
being  is  that  production  has  two  distinct 
functions.  One  is  to  supply  goods.  The 
other  is  to  create  purchasing  power.  When 
a  nation's  economy  Is  so  balanced  as  to  en- 
gage its  working  population  in  profitable 
production,  and  employment  is  therefore 
widely  diffused,  that  nation  can  hare  a  high 
standard  of  living.  The  slight  additional 
cost  which  a  tariff  rate  may  Imposed  upon 
a  customer  may  well  be  the  Insurance  pre- 
mium he  pays  for  maintenance  of  his  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  best  consumers  the  United  States  has 
had  for  Its  exports  have  been  those  nations 
with  the  highest  purchasing  power.  The 
largest  volume  of  imports  has  been  obtained 
by  the  United  States  in  those  years  such  as 
1929  when  domestic  prosperity  was  at  high 
levels.  It  Is  at  such  times  that  our  people 
can  most  readily  satisfy  their  demanda  for 
foreign  luxuries  and  at  such  times  that  they 
require  the  largest  imports  of  raw  materials. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  agriculturs 
desires  export  markets  for  commodities  such 
as  cotton  and  wheat.  It  is  pertinent  to  point 
out  that  agriculture's  most  critical  problems 
arise  among  tbe  producers  of  these  commod* 
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Itles.  They  are  problem  commodities  be- 
cause the  price  is  not  determined  by  what  a 
proq>erous  domestic  American  market  can 
pay.  Their  prices  are  determined  by  what 
s  less  prosperous  foreign  consumer  can  afford 
to  pay.  It  might  be  said  that  the  price  of 
cotton  is  ordinarily  determined  by  what  a 
coolie  in  Penang  can  afford  to  pay  for  a  shirt 
or  by  what  a  coolie  in  some  backward  colony 
will  accept  for  a  day's  work.  Coolie  stand- 
ards are  not  American  standards. 

We  have  trouble  with  wheat  and  cotton 
simply  because  they  seldom  can  be  directly 
benefited  by  the  kind  of  tariff  protection 
which  has  so  succcessfully  teen  used  to  mod- 
erate the  effects  of  world  (x>mpetition  upon 
many  of  our  other  productn. 

Probably  no  nation  can  expect  to  erect  a 
stable  structure  of  prosperity  upon  exp>orts 
of  raw  materials.  To  do  s<>  exi)oses  it  work- 
ers and  farmers  to  the  ccmpetition  of  the 
cheapest  of  wage  workers  an3rwhere.  Should 
the  United  States  adopt  &t  Its  future  policy 
one  of  encouraging  imlimlted  export  of  raw 
materials  from  other  nations.  It  would  inflict 
Injury  rather  than  Ijeneflt  upon  the  people 
of  those  nations.  It  would  tend  to  encour- 
age them  to  continue  upoa  the  low  level  of 
raw  material  prosperity. 

A  far  more  generous  policy  would  provide 
first  for  the  maintenance  of  prosperity  in 
the  United  States  by  ade«iuately  protecting 
the  purchasing  power  of  Americans.  Then 
it  would,  in  addition,  encourage  the  people  of 
less  fortunate  countries  to  produce  not  for 
sale  abroad  but  for  cohsimption  at  home. 
Whenever  other  countrlet  advance  in  the 
prductlon  by  themselves  of  the  things  their 
people  need  for  themselves,  international 
trade  itself  will  expand.  There  will  be  more 
demand  and  more  capacity  for  the  exchange 
among  nations  of  the  goods  one  or  another 
may  need  to  obtain. 

There  Is  one  approach  hy  which  the  correct 
use  of  tariff  can  contribute  constructively 
to  the  solution  of  cotton  :ind  wheat  surplus 
problems.  That  this  can  be  true  may  not 
seem  likely  In  view  of  our  general  acceptance 
of  the  Idea  that  there  must  be  cotton  and 
wheat  surpluses  and  that  commodities  in 
surplus  cannot  be  beneficed  by  the  use  of 
tariffs.  Cotton  and  wheat  surpluses  come 
into  existence  because  farmers  in  the  great 
one-crop  cotton  and  wheat  areas  do  not  have 
other  crops  that  are  normally  more  profit- 
able. If  they  could  grow  other  equally  satis- 
factory crops,  certainly  ttey  would  not  take 
"  the  continuous  risk  of  low  prices  for  exces- 
sive production  of  cotton  and  wheat. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  a  new  crop  has  been  added. 
It  is  the  soybean.  In  1914  about  60.000 
bushfels  of  soybeans  were  harvested.  By  1935 
the  total  lias  grown  to  45.000,000  bushels. 
The  last  2  or  3  years  have  seen  production 
In  excess  of  200,000.000  bushels.  The  soy- 
bean has  been  a  highly  sa'  isfactory  new  cash- 
able crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  States.  Having 
Industrial  as  well  as  fooc.  vises,  its  price  has 
been  fairly  stable. 

More  genuine  and  effective  agricultural 
adjustment  was  accomplished  during  the 
past  12  years  in  the  Cora  Belt  through  the 
addition  of  the  soybean  crop  than  by  all 
the  laws  adopted  by  the  New  Deal,  or  by  all 
the  millions  paid  out  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Almost  within  sight  are  new  crops  for  the 
cotton  States,  crops  whl;h  can  help  to  pre- 
vent cotton  surpluses  in  futvire  years.  If 
the  cotton  States  were  to  begin  producing 
quantities  of  vegetable  oils  equal  to  the 
quantities  normally  lmp<>rted,  the  acreage  re- 
quired would  be  In  excess  of  that  normally 
devoted  to  cotton  for  export.  This  is  sig- 
nificant since,  of  course,  not  all  cotton  grown 
for  export  is  necessarily  surplus  cotton — not 
when  the  exp>ort  prices  are  profitable.  The 
Bouth  can  grow  peanut  oil,  soybean  oil,  tung 
oU,  with  certain  other  pcasibilities  such  as 
okia  and  perlUa,  and.  of  course,  cottonseed 
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oil.    Many  of  these  oils  are  Interchangeable 
In  their  Industrial  uses. 

Protective  tariffs  correctly  applied  so  as  to 
encourage  the  domestic  production  of  vege- 
table oils  in  the  South  by  preventing  low- 
wage  competition  from  the  tropics,  can 
hasten  the  day  when  southern  soils  will  be 
freed  from  their  dependence  from  the  un- 
certainties of  foreign  markets  and  the  low 
purchasing  power  of  foreign  customers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  low  wages  of  foreign 
competitors. 

Not  within  the  visible  future  but  neither  a 
wholly  improbable  concept  is  that  cotton 
production  on  a  domestic  basis  might 
eventuaUy  itself  desire  the  protection  of  a 
tariff. 

Vegetable  oils,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
alternative  to  cotton.  Sotithern  soils  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  btarches  to  replace  the  400.000,000  pounds 
normally  Imported  each  year  from  the 
tropics.  Cotton  Is  not  the  only  fiber  that 
southern  farmers  can  produce.  As  by- 
products of  vegetable-oil  production  and  of 
starch  crop  production,  there  will  be  tjoth 
protein  and  carbohydrate  feeds  now  lacking 
In  the  southern  agricultural  economy  The 
availability  of  satisfactory  all-year  feedstufls 
will  Improve  the  southern  capacity  for  local 
production  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. 

Prospective  new  crops  to  prevent  the  crea- 
tion of  surpluses  in  the  one-crop  wheat  area 
are  not  quite  so  readUy  pointed  out.  How- 
ever, our  crop  practices  have  developed 
through  habit  as  much  as  through  ex- 
perience. Mankind  has  not  yet  tried  very 
hard  to  try  out  what  the  plant  resources  of 
nature  are  good  for.  We  grow  only  about  200 
commercial  crops  In  the  United  States,  al- 
though 15.000  special  plants  are  Indigenous 
to  this  country.  Botanists  have  identified 
more  than  200.000  species  of  plants  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  new  sciences  of 
organic  chemistry  and  plant  genetics  will 
In  time  enable  man  to  adapt  hundreds  of 
additional  plants  to  his  uses  and  to  estab- 
lish them  as  commercial  crops.  Among  them 
certainly  will  be  other  plants  than  wheat 
that  win  flourish  on  the  Great  Plains,  add 
stability  to  the  incomes  of  farmers  in  the 
one-crop  wheat  areas,  and  Improve  the 
prosperity  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Agriculture  Is  the  fundamental  economic 
enterprise.  One-fourth  of  Americans  are 
farmers  and  depend  directly  upon  the  land 
for  their  incomes.  Another  fourth.  In  the 
tovras  and  small  cities,  never  have  a  dollar 
imtll  a  farmer  brings  a  new  dollar  or  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  new  wealth  Into  town.  Thus 
half  of  the  Nation's  population  is  dependent, 
first  hand  or  second  hand,  upon  what  farmers 
produce  and  upon  how  that  production  is 
priced.  If  it  is  priced  so  low  as  to  prevent 
farmers  from  having  profits  and  spending 
money,  depression  affects  the  entire  Nation. 
If  the  income  of  the  rural  half  of  America  Is 
generous,  there  are  eager  buyers  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  urban  Industries,  employment 
runs  high,  and  the  whole  Nation  fiourishes. 
The  cities  cannot  afford  to  be  misled  into 
destroying  tariff  protection  for  agriculture. 
They  will  pay  high  for  making  such  a  mis- 
take. 

Agriculture  is  by  no  means  an  Isolated 
enterprise.  No  one  realizes  better  than  do 
farmers  how  much  they  depend  upon  wide- 
spread employment  at  good  wages.  Busy  and 
well-paid  cities  are  the  primary  market  for 
agriculture's  primary  output,  which  is  food. 
Farmers  are  against  policies  which  may  di- 
minish the  effective  demand  for  food  any- 
where In  the  Nation.  They  want  to  see  labor 
fully  employed  and  adequately  paid. 

Consequently,  agriculture  generally  favors 
whatever  protective  methods  are  necessary  to 
Insure  full  activity  by  Industry.  Ukewlse 
agriculture  looks  unfavorably  upon  some  of 
the  erroneous  thinking  that  directly  affects 
both  rural  and  urban  prosperity. 


Farmers  have  l>een  assailed  for  wanUng  a 
tariff  on  sugar  at  a  level  that  will  permit  prof- 
itable production  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
United  States.  Lower  sugar  sclMdules  have 
often  been  advocated  on  the  theory  tliat  more 
American  automobiles  and  other  Items  might 
be  sold  in  Cuba.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  remark  that  a  tariff  of  1  cent  costs 
American  consumers  about  $1  par  year,  as- 
suming that  the  full  rate  of  the  tariff  Is  added 
to  the  cost  of  their  sugar,  and  assuming  that 
they  receive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the 
rate.  Per  capita  sugar  consumption  runs 
around  100  pounds  a  year. 

Any  good  sugar-beet  county  will  be  foimd 
to  buy  automobiles  at  a  rate  equal  to  or 
above  the  average  national  rate.  There  will 
be  1  car  for  each  4  or  5  people  in  the  county. 
I  understand  there  is  alxiut  1  automobile  in 
Cuba  for  each  175  people.  Is  It  fair  to  afk 
which  place  Is  the  better  market  for  Ameri- 
can automobiles? 

Agriculture  has  a  deflnlU  Interest  in  the 
futiu^  arrangements  for  the  American  rubber 
supply.  Farmers  would  like  to  grow  some  of 
the  post-war  rubt)er  or  some  of  its  ingredi- 
ents. They  have  definite  opportunities,  pro- 
viding research  Is  vigorously  pursued.  They 
may  produce  latex  from  the  guyaule  or  Rus- 
sian dandelion  plants.  They  may  provide 
raw  material  for  rubber  by  way  of  alcohol 
from  carbohydrate  crops,  vegetable  oils,  or 
even  from  the  whey,  which  Is  a  byproduct  of 
milk. 

They  flgxire  that  If  all  the  rubber  of  our 
future  Is  grown  by  American  farmers  on 
American  land  at  American  prices,  or  pro- 
duced at  American  wages  by  American  work- 
ers, they  will  have  additional  demand  for 
food.  They  have  never  sold  much  of  any- 
thing to  the  coolies  of  the  rubber  plantations. 
They  also  figure  that  the  American  rubber 
producers  will  be  more  active  customers  for 
American  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  and 
that  the  whole  national  economy  will  thereby 
profit. 

Nor  are  our  farmers  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  once  been  caught  in  costly 
unpreparedness.  If  -he  rubber  Is  produced 
within  the  United  States.  It  will  be  here  when 
needed.  In  South  America  It  would  still  be 
4.000  miles  distant,  and  In  the  Orient  the 
same  old  risk  would  be  repeated. 

The  challenge  at  once  comes  up  that  this 
policy  will  be  unfriendly  to  Improved  Inter- 
national trade  and  other  relationships.  To 
that  I  would  first  declare  that  It  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  tliat  international  trade  has 
ever  prevented  a  war,  nor  even  that  It  has 
not  been  the  active  cause  of  many  a  war. 

Then  I  would  return  to  something  I  said 
some  moments  ago.    Peace  and  plenty  are 
closely  related.    Peoples  who  are  kept  in  de- 
pendence upon   their  production  of  a  raw 
material  for  a  distant  foreign  market  never 
live  in  plenty.    They  live  hazardotisly  at  low 
and  uncerum  wages.    Far  better  wotild  It 
be   to   assist   such   peoples   to   produce    the 
things  they  need  for  themselves.    The  Malay 
coolie  never  had  any  use  for  the  rubber  he 
produced.    He    bought    no   automobUes.    no 
tires,  and  probably  not  even  a  raincoat.    But 
he  does  have  need  for  better  food,  better 
clothing,  better  sanlUtlon.  better  education 
and  recreation,  and  a  hundred  thhags  that  be 
could  be  producing  for  himself  if  ^^^^"^ 
freed  from  the  slaverv  of  InternaUonal  trade. 
Raising  the  standard  of  living  begins   at 
home,    wherever    home    may    be.    To    help 
others  to  help  themselvefr-and  In  the  process 
to   help   ourselves— may   well   be   the   most 
profitable  of  post-war  policies  for  American 
relationships  with  the  less  fortunate  peoples 

of  the  earth.  .„«,ir«« 

Certainly  the  prime  point  of  American 
policy  must  be  to  build  this  Nation  stronger 
and  stronger.  Only  through  Its  own  strength 
can  the  United  States  hope  to  influence 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  peace.  Strength 
has  to  be  produced.  It  has  to  be  produced 
by    a    busy    and    prosperous    people.    Ihe 
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will  b«  inrrwUbly  fooliah  tf  It 
th«  uiiff,  and  any  oU>«r 
of  tb«  pro«p«rttT«  lytuin.  to 
•atf  aeurtili  %h»%  Mtioaal  MrtottA. 
taMMMiili  to  pay 
MfB  d»bt.  Th«  only  hon«M  way  to 
tbat  will  tM  to  pay  It.  Wa  want  to 
tJM  high  public  and 
of  llfUif  wtklOb  are  an 
to  all  tba  world.  Wa  want  to 
picKtuoa  anovgh  that  wa  can  be  (eneroua 
with  tha  naady.  anoufb  that  wa  can  be 
that  we  ean  forever  keep 
light  of  fiaatlmu  burning;  high. 
Only,  by  proclnclng  abtindantly  can  we 
tfbrd  to  btiy  freely  of  the  raw  materlala 
and  luiTUlw  of  other  countries.  There  Is  no 
Bcrnse  tn  falling  to  fight  for  siKh  a  rea enable 
leTel  of  tart9a  as  will  aid  us  to  produce  the 
aamlng  power  our  people  must  have,  help  to 
•■tabll!^]  the  new  agricultural  or  Industrial 
■ctlvlttoa  which  research  may  reveal,  and  help 
xm  toward  a  constantly  expanding  Tolume 
of  production. 

Hwi  In  free  America  wa  have  for  the  first 
ttma  abown  tba  world  that  power  over  nature 
paya  better  than  power  orar  immi.  Poww 
over  natura  cooatantly  Inaraaaaa  our  oapaclty 
to  product. 

Thara  Is  no  eelllng  over  the  potential  con- 
—nyUti  oC  foods  by  the  human  race.  Bx- 
■eertlimlj  few  are  thoaa  wbo  have  ever  been 
able  to  buy  all  the  things  they  want. 

And  finally,  the  beet  of  all  protective  de- 
▼tcea  for  any  fonn  of  prodtietion,  la  higher 
efBeieney  and  lower  coats  than  any  com- 
petitor. Tanira  m  the  past  have  helped 
American  Induatrlee  to  reach  that  point. 
TiMy  can  do  ao  In  the  future.  Sight  must 
B0|  ke  loet  of  that  objective. 


Disooity  at  Home — Letter  to  His  S«b 
Fran  Frank  Colby 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  Lomsxaaa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoBO  a  splendid  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disunity  at  home,  written  by  Mr. 
Frank  Ooiby  to  his  son.  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  18. 
Ifl44. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
w«s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  LCTTOl  TO   MT  aON 

(By  Prank  Colby) 

IfT  D«.«B  Sow:  "We  are  being  toW  that  you 
and  your  fellowa  in  arms  are  seriously  dia- 
tOTtead  by  reports  of  disunity  here  at  home. 
It  la  aaM  that  many  of  you  believe  that  we 
«i«  not  giving  full  suppcTt  to  the  war  effort. 
and  are  bearing  with  reluctance  the  few  small 
ncrlllceB  and  laecttyapieucea  of  o\xr  wartime 

^H^.  dad.  rrankly.  some  of  the  things 
we  are  hearing  and  reading  almply  do  not  add 
VP  to  our  Idea  of  America." 

My  eon.  to  begin  with,  you  are.  for  the 
firat  time  In  your  Ufe.  looking  at  your  coun- 
try through  an  tnrarted  telaaoope.  That 
wblctk  yoa  •••  li  itraoge.  nnreal.  and  dia- 
qutettaf.  far  only  the  abnormalltlea  stand 
out    It  la  aa  if  you  were  looking  down  upon 
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Asaarlea  from  a 

miliar  landmark* 
whieh  ta  good  and 
la  bare,  aad  you 
oomc  kaek  to  ua. 

"But    all    thaae 
strlkea — labor  leaden 
Sam's  rtba  and  aa; 
Itfel'    That  bums 
thinking  of  to  allow 

Son,  our  IndlgDat 
we  are  seeking  ways 
would  threaten  otir 
saBrlltoea.    But.   If 
democracy,  we  must 
applying  the  prlndil 
Tou  and  I  would  haye 

We  are  a  free 
doae  a  coal  mine,  to 
down  a  war  plant 
th-s  President  of  the 
even    to   denotince 
ofBdal  acta.    Such 
racy.    But   it  does 
demoralised.     Ttw 
has   ever   been   the 
minds  without  fear 
or  the  concentration 
we  want  It  to  be, 
keep  It  that  way. 

Agitators  and  str 
The  resd  America  Is 
quiet  deter-^lnatloE 
aoU  shall  ever  weigh 
anee  and  find  it 

"But  what   about 
body  Is  making  and 
apota,  horse   races. 
That  kind  of  news 
month   O.   I.   Jbe 
jnngle." 

You  are  right  of 
wajw  been  wasters 
foolish  men  among 
be.  for  we  are  but 
perfect   raeea  and 
falllngB.     But 
not    America,    eon 
where    a 
to   remain 
bank  that 
hes  out  to  when 
America  is  a  mighty 
the  sons  she  has  sen 
Is  an  organism  so 
posBlhly  work  but 

"But  we  hear  of 
rationing;    we   hear 
aad    the 
of  eivlilans 
is  being  fotight.      I 

Son.  it  Is  qtiite 
diBsattaOed.  to  seek 
doing  thlnga..    Our 
and  upward  has  beet 
of  our   strength 
wartime  restrictions: 
and  unpatriotic.     Bu ; 
To  Judge  this  land 
the  few  la  to  point 
all  men  are  craven. 

Americans  are  an 
to  let  off  steam  by 
by  shouting 
hurling  Jibes  at  the 
"Kill  the  umpire 
that  way.    Bamemb^? 

"But,  Dad.  we  keep 
and  bungling  tn 
shoving  people  arotini  1 
Ings.    of    waste    an( 
jMople  know  that 
some  of  us  are  being 
that  others  are  dying 

Oh.  yea.    We  knov 
never  heard  the  whlM 
or  the  shattering  bur^ 
tliruat  of  a  bayonet 
for  you  are  our  gallan 
There  la  conftislon 
making  mlstafcsa. 


w  Mgll  thst  an  fa- 
fMilahed.    But  tha 

b^autllul  In  America  still 
il  find  11  so  when  you 


itnkes    and    threau    of 

sticking  a  gun  In  Uuele 

.  "Yoiu-  money  or  your 

up.  what  are  you  folka 

luch  thlnga  to  happen?" 

too,  runa  high;  and 

to  restrain  the  few  wbo 

Security  and  ntUlify  your 

are   to   preserve   our 

solve  these  problems  by 

as  ai  that  democracy. 

}t  no  other  way. 

yea,  even   free  to 

stop  a  railroad,  to  shut 

ffe  are  free  to  rhallanga 

United  States — ^yw.  and 

ilm   and   repudiate   his 

the  ways  of  a  democ- 

lot  mean   that   we  are 

i^asure  of  our  strength 

freedom    to   speak    our 

of  the  headman's  block 

camp.     That  Is  the  way 

4nd  you  are  fighting  to 

!:erB    are    not    America. 

going  about  Its  work  In 

that    no   son   of    this 

his  country  In  the  bal- 

wai^ing. 

the   bl_   money   every- 

throwlng  away  on  night 

Iquor.  and  high  Jinks? 

snt  funny  to  a  tSO-a- 

r  >ttlng   somewhere    In   a 


wi 


ci  eaters. 

IS. 


to 


nurse.     There  have  al- 

irs.  and  cbeap,  noisy. 

i.  and  there  always  will 

htunan.    There  are   no 

nation    Is   free   from 

Irresponsible   ones   are 

America    is     10.000.000 

ream    is     vacant — 

so.    America   Is  a 

at  Main  Street  and 

a  stricken  soldier  ilea. 

Iieartbeat  of  anxiety  for 

to  the  wars.    America 

(^anplex  that  It  cannot 

somehow  does  work. 

complaining  about 

of    bickerings    between 

ite   House:    we   even 

the  way  tlM  war 

ton't  get  it.- 

to  be  eternally 

Uways  a  better  way  of 

untiring  quest  forward 

and  will  be  the  source 

some  of   us  resent 

some  of  us  are  selflsh 

these  are  not  America. 

I  ly  the  delinquencies  of 

a  prison  and  aay  that 


Uy-s 
fas  ever 
begins 


which 
people 
of 

^l^hi 
crit  ci£ing 


Tiue 


4niberant  race.     We  like 

for  the  home  team. 

Instructions   to   the  batter,   by 

visitors,  by  screaming, 

t  makes  a  better  game 


learlng  about  confusion 
Wa4ilngton,  of  bureaucrats 
1,  of  political  maneuver- 
extravagance.    Don't 
are  at  war,  and  that 
tilled  and  maimed,  and 
in  prison  camps?*' 
thiit,  though  we  have 
of  a  sniper's  bullet. 
of  a  t>omb,  or  felt  the 
But  we  know    •     •     • 
;  sons  whom  we  cherish. 
here  at  home.    We  are 
dobave  misfits  in  high 


plaeea.  Our  bands  have  been  trained  for 
peace,  and,  wben  we  are  foroed  to  stand  and 
flgbt  with  strange  machines  of  death,  Qur 
banda  are  very  clumsy.  But  only  at 
ftnt  *  •  *  for  somehow  we  always  man* 
afs  to  win  our  wars. 

lliere  are  cbarlauns,  Ineompetenta,  and 
dlahonest  men  among  us.  But  these  are  not 
America.  America  Is  the  same  sweet  land 
that  you  went  forth  to  protect.  America  la 
the  doctor,  the  farmer,  and  the  small  bual- 
nessman.  laboring  beyond  their  endurance. 
America  Is  a  new  crulaer  launched  by  the 
mother  of  five  sailors  lost  at  sea.  America  Is 
the  little  girl  next  door  In  the  uniform  of  a 
nurse's  aid.  America  Is  a  rescued  seaman 
shipping  out  on  another  tanker. 

"If  aU  thla  Is  true.  Dad.  why  Is  It  that  the 
papers  and  the  radio  keep  harping  on  the 
things  which  you  say  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule?" 

My  son.  in  asking  the  question,  you  have 
answered  it.  These  things  that  disturb  you 
are  exceptional;  they  are  abnormal;  there- 
fore, they  are  news.  Remember  the  old  cliche 
about  the  man  biting  the  dog? 

Well,  it  isnt  news  that  most  Americans 
are  patriotic  and  decent.  That  most  work- 
ers are  loyally  meeting  production  sched- 
ules doesn't  make  headlines.  There  Is  noth- 
ing dramatic  in  the  fact  that  most  Congress- 
men and  Qovemment  leaders  are  men  of 
ability  and  integrity. 

"Keep  talking.  Dad.  I  think  I'm  beginning 
to  get  the  point." 

Son.  you  cannot  see  a  true  image  of  your 
homeland  through  an  Inverted  telescope. 
Tou  are  so  far  away  from  us.  Tou  are  com- 
pletely out  of  your  own  natural  environment. 
Our  greatest  fear  Is  that  theae  distorted 
Images  will  cause  you  to  lose  faith  in  your 
native  land. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Impact  of  war  has 
not  uncovered  our  weaknesses  and  our  folllee. 
I  do  not  aak  you  to  believe  that  all  Is  well 
bare  at  home.  Nor  do  I  aeek  to  minimize 
your  own  fears  and  sacrifloes  for  the  country 
you  love. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  believe  that,  despite 
its  faults,  whatever  Its  shortcomings  may  be, 
there  Is  no  fairer  land  than  America  In  all 
the  world. 

We  are  striving  to  keep  our  house,  your 
house,  in  order  against  the  day  of  your  re- 
turn. We  shall  make  many  more  mlstakea. 
And  wben  we  seem  to  falter,  try  to  under- 
stand that  no  one  has  ever  taught  us  how 
to  run  a  nation  at  war. 

When  you  come  home  you  will  find  your 
America  very  much  as  It  was  when  you  went 
away.  You  will  see  that  we  have  been 
neither  Indifferent  nor  complaoement.  Oh, 
please,  please,  believe  that  this  le-sol  Many 
great  Usks  lie  ahead  for  which  we  shall  need 
your  youth,  your  strength,  and  your  wisdom. 
And  we  want  you  home  with  all  our  hearts. 

May  God  keep  you  safe. 

Tom  Dad. 


PUtfera  Ittoes:  Tariff  aad  Trade  aod 
Foreifii  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Hxw  Mexico 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITID  STATES 

Monday,  June  19  (lerfislatlve  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9>.  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  In  jwr- 
Buance  of  the  policy  I  have  heretofore 
announced,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ol 
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the  RtcoRD  the  laat  two  articlet  written 
by  Mr.  Wendell  Wlllkic  on  platform  U- 
•ues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
CRD.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  17, 1944] 
Plattokm  Iiistns 
(By  Wendell  Wlllkie) 
VI.  takut  and  tiaok 
If  after  the  war  the  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world   is   either  8tate-o^/ned   or  controlled, 
then  the  whole  problem  of  the  survival  of  a 
free   economic  system,  even  In   the  United 
States,  will  be  complicatt^d. 

Certainly  the  pattern  of  our  foreign  trade 
policy  will  have  to  be  fashioned  to  Govern- 
ment supervision,  allociitions.  and  perhaps 
even  price  fixing.  For  State-controlled  econ- 
omies can  sell  without  regard  to  costs.  In 
other  words,  prices  can  Income  iJolitlcal. 

Therefore  the  type  and  kind  of  economy 
which  exists  In  other  countries  is  Important 
to  us.  Obviously  we  cannot  Interfere  in  the 
economic  life  of  other  nations.  There  Is 
much,  however,  that  we  can  do  to  create 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  free  economy  In  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Among  the  measures  wh!ch  are  Indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  such  an 
atmosphere  are  revision  of  our  tariff  and  co- 
operation in  a  policy  of  International  cur- 
rency stabilization.  To  these  problems  the 
Republican  Party  must  address  Itself. 

In  the  minds  of  generations  of  Americans 
the  Republican  Party  Is  associated  with  a 
high  protective  tariff.  Yet  already  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  such  Republican  leaders 
as  McKinley.  Taft,  and  Root,  sensing  the 
inevitable  Interdependtnce  of  the  twentieth 
century  world,  were  ui-ging  modification  of 
the  tariff  through  re<lprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  nationalistic  swing  that  followed  the 
last  war.  however.  Republicans,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  America  viras  for  the  first  time  a 
creditor  nation,  and  that  other  countries 
must  sell  to  us  If  they  were  to  buy  our  goods, 
passed  successively  the  two  highest  tariff 
bills  in  our  history,  the  Fordney-McCumber 
and  the  Hawley-Smoot.  The  repercussions 
of  the  latter  were  world-wide.  Within  2 
years.  25  countries  had  established  trade 
barriers  against  us.  Everywhere  nations 
turned  to  higher  tariff?,  tightened  exchange 
control.  Import  quota  systems,  and  barter 
agreements. 

When  In  1933  the  present  administration 
dumped  the  London  economic  conference 
the  vorld  Inevitably  turned  to  more  Intense 
nationalism. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  urgent  post-war 
economic  problem  of  reestablishing  a  healthy, 
world-wide  trade.  In  our  present  powerful 
economic  position  we  must  lead  the  way. 
In  order  to  do  so  we  must  have  the  realism 
and  good  sense  to  face  the  fact  that  tariffs 
are  no  longer  a  purely  domestic  problem. 
Our  tariff  measures  vitally  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  nations  throughout  the 
world,  and  theirs  affect  us  no  less. 

We  must  take  positive  steps  to  revive  the 
vorld  economically  by  opening  up  Inter- 
national trade.  Otherwise  the  countries  of 
the  world  will  seek  to  establish  separate 
trading  blocs  as  a  way  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  their  people.  Thus  trading  areas 
will  be  narrowed  and  mutually  antagonistic. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  shall  have  to 
reorganize  our  agriculture  and  industry  for 
defeiue  ratner  than  prosperity  and  the  fiber 
of  our  free  economic  system  will  be  weak- 
ened. Other  nations  will  be  forced  along 
the  road  to  totalitarianism.  A  solution  of 
International  economic  problems  is  as  in- 


dispensable for  futtu^  peace  and  sectirlty  aa 
political  and  military  solutions. 

To  this  end  the  Republican  Party  should 
propose  thst  through  the  United  Nations 
council  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reach 
general  agreement  on  a  clear  and  uniform 
code  for  International  economic  relations. 

Ukewlae,  the  Republican  Party  should  pro- 
poae  that  the  United  Statea  proceed  to  get  rid 
of  the  complexities  and  atwurdltles  of  our 
present  tariff.  Of  course,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  go  overnight  from  extreme  tariff 
protection  to  free  trade.  Nor  does  any  sen- 
sible person  advocate  this.  But  many  tariff 
items  could  be  swept  away  In  the  readjust- 
ments which  will  occur  after  the  war  without 
Bubsuntlal  Injury  to  any  American  Industry 
and  with  great  gain  Vj  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. And  many  more  could  be  lowered  by 
eff(K:tive  and  mutually  beneficial  reciprocal 
arrangements. 

The  Republican  Party  should  propose  an- 
other vital  step  for  world  economic  revival. 
Former  arrangements  for  International 
finance  and  trade  are  today  In  chaotic  con- 
fusion, and  steps  toward  stabilization  of  the 
currency  exchange  are  indispensable.  If  the 
exchanges  are  kept  relatively  stable,  short- 
term  credits  and  possibly  a  new  kind  of  In- 
termediate, semi-long-term  credits  to  finance 
international  purchases  over  a  period  of.  say, 
10  years,  can  be  handled  by  our  existing 
financial  institutions. 

There  is.  of  course,  also  the  question  of 
long-term  Investment,  particularly  in  the  de- 
velopment of  those  countries  which  have  not 
kept  pace  with  Industrial  progress.  The 
startling  contrast  between  the  level  of  com- 
fort In  our  modern  Industrial  countries  and 
the  hard  struggle  for  bare  subsistence  in 
technically  undeveloped  countries  Is  one  of 
the  most  painful — and  most  dangerous — 
aspects  of  International  relations.  Here  is 
a  great  field  for  constructive  long-term  in- 
vestment. Our  private  Investors,  however, 
as  well  as  our  Government,  must  make  their 
plans  with  full  recognition  that  the  day  of 
economic  imperialism  is  over. 

In  addition  to  financial  Investment, 
valuable  as  that  Is,  we  can  offer  to  the  peoples 
of  Industrially  undeveloped  countries  some- 
thing more  Important.  We  can  offer  the  In- 
vestment of  our  great  technical  know-how 
to  stimulate  them  on  the  road  to  economic 
development.  There  is  no  more  fruitful  way 
to  the  solution  of  the  world's  economic  prob- 
lems. 

Some,  of  course,  believe  that  the  economic 
and  industrial  development  of  other  nations 
Ijg  a  threat  to  our  further  development.  But 
the  Republican  Party,  under  whose  leader- 
ship America  made  Its  amazing  Industrial 
strides,  should  have  the  Imagination  to  re- 
capture the  vision  of  its  earlier  days  and  to 
realize  that  the  wider  the  spread  of  economic 
prosperity  the  higher  will  be  our  own  stand- 
ards bf  living. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18. 
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Plaitosm  Issues 

(By  Wendell  Wlllkie) 

VII.  roasiGN  poucT 

The  administration  has  made  many  pro- 
testations of  noble  alms  In  foreign  policy, 
but  when  the  moment  came  to  act  on  them, 
it  has  hesitated  and  compromised.  Its 
foreign  policy  has  not  been  to  support  Ameri- 
can principles  of  freedom.  It  has  dealt  with 
the  Fascist  elements  In  conquered  countries; 
it  has  stubbornly  and  incredibly  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Committee  of  Liberation  as 
the  provisional  French  Government.  It  has 
been  canny  and  personal  and  subjective.  It 
has  called  this  policy  expediency.  But  since 
the  policy  has  produced  little  but  dislike.  dU- 
tnist,  and  loes  of  prestige  for  the  United 
States  without  achieving  the  intended 
political  aims,  it  has  not  been  even  expedient. 


The  formulation  of  an  affirmative  foreign 
policy  by  the  Republican  Party  to  thus  a 
particularly  important  usk. 

There  have  been  sharp  divisions  within  the 
party  concerning  the  extent  to  which  It  la 
dealrable  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
and  develop  relations  with  other  nations. 
But  surely  the  long  debata,  the  events 
through  which  we  lived  before  the  war,  and 
the  war  Itself  have  made  plain  that  American 
policy  cannot  be  separated  Into  two  unre- 
lated compartments,  one  labeled  foreign  pol- 
icy and  one  domestic  policy.  The  two  areas 
of  action  are  Inseparable;  what  happena  In 
either  Immediately  affects  the  other. 

We  are  not  living  in  several  worlds.  Our 
small  American  farms,  our  huge  American 
factories,  have  close  bonds  with  what  is  pro- 
duced m  the  Andes  and  the  hills  of  Sze- 
chwan,  with  the  complex  trade  mechanism  of 
London,  with  the  cargoes  that  sail  from 
Bombay  and  Oslo  and  Melboiune.  Wliat- 
ever  we  do  at  home  constitutes  foreign  policy. 
And  whatever  we  do  abroad  constitutes  do- 
mestic policy.  Tills  Is  the  great,  new  political 
fact. 

Furthermore,  we  have  learned  conclusively 
that  In  the  modern  world  the  United  States 
cannot  survive  militarily,  economically,  or 
politically  without  close  and  continuing  co- 
operation with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  stating  Its  foreign  policy  platform  the 
Republican  Party  should  refiect  the  twenti- 
eth century  knowledge. 

1.  Its  platform  should  demand  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  a  functioning  council  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  first  step  toward  the  ul- 
timate formation  of  a  general  International 
organization.  In  order  that  directly,  or  by 
representation,  all  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  may  have  voice  In  the  political  de- 
cisions that  are  already  being  made  in  the 
world.  So  far  these  decisions  are  being 
made — or,  in  some  casss.  sidestepped  and 
postponed — by  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  with  China  brought  In  aa  a 
"courtesy  member"  of  the  group  where  Asia 
is  concerned. 

Naturally  the  task  of  safeguarding  the 
world  from  aggression  will  have  to  rest 
mainly  on  the  shoulders  pf  the  great  powers, 
since  they  alone  possess  the  ncces-iary  mili- 
tary force.  But  the  peoples  of  the  small 
nations,  and  others  not  so  small,  whose  po- 
litical status  and  economic  welfare  are  deeply 
Involved  In  the  decisions  to  be  made,  will  not 
and  should  not  permit  three  or  four  great 
powers  to  continue  to  dictate  destiny.  They 
must  have  a  voice  not  only  when  decisions 
are  made  affecting  their  own  fate  but  In 
shaping  the  world  in  wh'ch  they  will  live. 
This  Is  right:  It  la  what  will  prove  necessary 
m  practice;  and  in  the  long  run  It  will  be 
advantageous  to  the  national  Interest  of  a 
people  with  Ideals  like  ours. 

2.  The  platform  should  be  clear  and  un- 
ambiguous in  Its  attitude  toward  sovereignty. 
It  shotild  not  adopt  narrow  nationalistic  In- 
terpretations of  the  term:  nor  should  It  sub- 
stitute quibbling  words  like  "Integrity."  It 
should  emphasize  that  our  sovereignty  Is  not 
something  to  be  hoarded,  but  something  to 
be  used.  The  United  States  should  use  Its 
sovereignty  in  cooperation  with  other  powers 
to  create  an  effective  international  organiza- 
tion for  the  good  of  all.  History  should  hsve 
taught  us  that  we  gain  more  by  coopc'-atlng 
to  protect  the  general  Interest  than  by  work- 
ing alone  for  some  imagined  separata  In- 
terest. 

8  It  should  declare  for  a  revision  of  the 
country'a  tariff  policy.  The  United  States, 
by  reciprocity  arrangements,  should  lower 
tariffs  with  break-down  trade  barriers.  This 
should  be  done  in  consultation  with  other 
nations.  For  no  longer  can  tariffs  be  arbi- 
trarily determined  by  one  nation  without 
damaging  the  Interest  of  others  and  provok- 
ing reactions  that  damage  Ita  own  interests 
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4.  Tb*  Reinibllcan  platform  must  recog- 
nlas  tiM  (act  that  world  ctirrency  stabiliza- 
tion la  indispensable  to  tli«  reriral  of  world 
tnda.  At  the  same  time  It  ahould  recoc- 
nlM  realiatlcally  that  the  requirements  of 
ttaa  period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace 
and  at  the  long  years  that  will  follow  are 
quit*  different.  The  chief  need  of  the  transl- 
tloa  period  will  be  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
the  liquidation  of  foreign-owned  balancee — 
in  other  words,  the  problem  la  how  to  carry 
Icnd-leaae  to  Ita  logical  conclusion.  The 
long-tata  problem  is  the  maintenance  of  as 
even  telanees  a*  possible.  The  procedure 
for  the  first  proMem  la  relatively  simple,  and 
in  any  ease  lies  largely  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States.  For  the  second  it  Is  Intricate. 
In  ita  eHence  It  mun  be  based  upon  a  rela- 
tlfOBahlp  between  the  American  dollar  and 
th*  British  pound,  though  cooperation  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  be  required. 

6.  Ftnaliy.  the  Republican  platform  should 
state  the  conviction  that.  Mr.  Churchill  to 
the  contrary,  the  Ideologies  for  which  we 
fight  have  not  become  blurred  for  us  in  the 
course .  of  the  fighting,  but  have  become 
clearer  every  day:  and  that.  lir.  Roosevelt 
to  tbe  contrary,  in  becoming  wiser  we  have 
not  become  more  cynical.  We  know  that 
tho  ■BOlflesa  of  our  men  and  women  in  this 
war  baa  not  been  made  simply  in  order  to 
d^sod  ourselves  against  brute  force.  We  are 
fighting  a  war  tor  freedom;  we  are  fighting 
a  war  for  men's  minds.  This  means  that  we 
must  encourage  men's  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  not  only  at  home  but  everywhere 
la  the  world. 

Voday  all  Americans  watch  with  anxious 
bMrta,  and  with  pride  and  gratittjde.  the 
Mooaoipllahmenta  of  cur  armed  forces  in  the 
far  Buiflo,  in  Italy,  in  Russia,  and  now  on 
the  ahores  of  France  But  while  they  are 
winning  the  armed  victory  for  los.  we  have 
already  begun  to  loee  the  things  that  victory 
•ottld  bring.  Threa  ymn  a^o.  2  years  ago. 
the  United  SUtea  had  tbe  material,  the  po. 
litlcal.  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world. 
Today  we  have  only  the  materUl  leadership. 
We  have  lost  political  leadership  through  in- 
eptoeaa  and  delay.  We  have  lost  moral  lead- 
•rahip  through  atumpted  expediency. 

The  B^nibUdM  farty  should  frame  and 
pursue  a  foreign  pdboy  that  will  recapture 
America'*  lost  leaderahip. 


WaalMl:  3,000,000  Mi 


■ZTBtSXON  OP  RlliARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  VEAJI 
IN  THB  OMATB  09  TMl  XntTTWD  tTATM 

Memi&n,  JuH§  19  {ltoUlaUv4  day  of 
Tunda$.Mav9).1944 

Mr.  IfUROOCK.  Mr.  President.  At  the 
nq^mi of  Um  ••Mtor  from  NevAda  (Mr. 
MeCSMHUMl.  Z  Mk  unAnlmoua  conMot  to 
hAvo  prtntod  to  tb«  Apptndlx  ot  ttoo 
II000K9  an  Article  entitled  "Wanted: 
9M0.000  Job!.-  written  by  Rex  L.  Nlchol- 
■on.  managing  director,  Builders  of  the 
West.  Inc.  San  Pranclsco.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  XoUows: 

WAwna:  s.ooo.eoe  jobs 

(By  Rex  L.  Nicholson*  m^paging  director. 
Builders  of  tbe  West.  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Tbe  Mb.  1  objective  ot  the  American  people 
today  Ii  to  out-produce,  out-bulld.  and  out- 
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the  foresight,  the  Initiative,  and  the  willing- 
ness  to  face  facts  on  oinr  part. 

We  have  reached  a  point  in  this  war 
where  we  think  we  foresee  the  end.  We  also 
foresee  some  of  the  major  problems  that  will 
confront  us  when  that  end  finally  arrives. 
These  problems  become  more  significant  each 
day,  because  up  to  now  the  major  portion 
of  our  so-called  post-war  preparation  to  meet 
these  Issues  has  been  conducted  either  from 
a  speaker's  platform  or  through  the  press. 
And  this.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  next  to 
winning  the  war,  they  are  the  most  Important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people 
today  The  big  question  before  us  Is, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  them?" 

Will  we  continue  to  make  speeches  and 
argue  among  ourselves  about  what  should 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  until  the  storm 
breaks  In  our  faces?  Or,  will  we  step  out 
now  and  face  this  problem  and  find  a  solu- 
tion for  It?  If  we  follow  the  former  course, 
we  will  have  leal-raklng  programs  again  and 
our  war  heroes  will  be  forced  to  sell  apples 
on  some  street  corner.  But  the  pitiful  part 
about  It  is  there  will  be  no  one  to  blame  for 
it  but  ourselves. 

No;  I  believe  we  have  In  this  present  gen- 
eration of  Americans  the  neccst^ry  initiative 
to  break  this  repetitious  cycle,  but  we  must 
will  Jointly  to  do  It.  Tbe  one  great  lesson 
learned  from  the  depression  of  the  1930's  was 
that  mass  unemployment  on  a  prolonged 
basis  Is  a  parasitical  growth  on  a  free  econ- 
omy that  is  Insidious  in  its  every  aspect.  It 
never  must  be  tolerated  again  In  this  cotin- 
try  If  we  expect  our  system  of  private  com- 
petitive enterprise  to  survive. 

Good  jobs  in  this  country  are  the  results 
of  a  high,  well-balanced  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  for  active  consumer  mar- 
kets. Such  markets  can  exist  only  when  the 
masses  of  tbe  people  have  the  purchasing 
power  with  which  to  buy.  The  program  of 
the  Builders  of  the  West  for  the  stimulation 
of  total  employment  after  the  war  is  built 
around  three  basic  rrqulrements.    They  are: 

1.  Industry  and  agriculture  must  have  the 
necessary  incentive  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment now  of  comprehensive  plans  for  a  quick 
conversion  to  peace  production  when  war 
contracts  are  canceled. 

2.  There  must  be  developed  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  tMtween  the  four  major 
forces—industry,  agrlculturs,  labor,  and  Gov 
emment — for  an  all-out  effort  to  provide  full 
employment  during  conversion. 

3.  A  concentrated  drive  must  be  made  for 
an  early  stsbllicstlon  of  Industry  and  agri- 
culture at  production  levels  high  enough  to 
Insure  the  steady  employment  of  the  major 
portion  of  our  people  who  are  able  and  will* 
Ing  to  work.  Balarlcs  and  wages  mtist  be 
eompatlbls  with  tbe  highest  sUndard  of  Uv> 
Ing  possible  of  attainment 

A  well-planned  program  of  mu<-h'necded 
private  and  public  construction  should  be 
planned  and  made  ready  now  to  facilitate 
employment  and  help  siutaln  purchasing 
power  during  oeoversion. 

The  euggeetloa  that  the  four  great  forces— 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  Oovernment 
— <ould  get  together  on  a  peacetime  program 
would  have  been  given  tbe  horse  laugh  a  few 
short  years  ago.  But  tbe  war  has  changed 
all  that.  It  tus  been  demonetrat4>d  conclu- 
sively that  we  can  get  together  in  thu  coun- 
try, and  when  we  do,  there  Is  simply  no  limit 
to  what  can  be  acoomplished. 

It  has  been  said  sgaln  and  again  that  we 
ahall  come  out  of  this  war  with  a  tremendous 
national  liability,  and  certainly  every  think- 
ing person  agrees  with  this  statement.  But 
our  leading  financiers  tell  us  that  there  is  no 
particular  need  to  worry  about  liabilities  ae 
long  as  there  are  sufficient  assets  to  offset 
them.  If  properly  harnessed,  we  have  suffi- 
cient assets  to  offset  the  liabilities  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  the  space,  the  fertile  soil, 
the  natural  resources,  and  the  manpower. 
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But  the  most  Important  asset  that  we  have  la 
our  power  and  ingenuity  to  produce.  There 
la  no  power  under  heaven  to  compare  with 
it  when  it  Is  in  full  swing.  Therefore,  we 
have  a  right  to  assume  an  optimistic  view. 
If  this  productive  power  is  harnessed  for 
peacetime  purposes,  we  can  produce  our  way 
out  of  debt.  This  is  the  only  way  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  cur  lifetime. 

There  are  pessimists  who  say  it  will  be 
impo&slble  for  us  to  coruiume  what  we  pro- 
duce, becavise  the  American  people  cannot 
afford  It.  But  good  common  sense  tells  us 
that,  without  exception,  a  people  can  afford 
anything  and  everything  that  they  can  pro- 
duce. We  need  to  ask  and  attempt  to  find 
the  answer  to  three  major  questions.  Tbey 
are: 

These  are  the  job  makers:  Agriculture, 
Industry,  construction. 

These   things   must   be   done   now:    Crop 
pltuinlng.     reclamation,     soil     conservation, 
moUermze   equipment,   rural   electrification, 
preserve  present  gains,  develop  new  products, 
build  wider  markets,  improve  labor  relations, 
revise   freight    rates,   selection    of   projects, 
engineering  design,  prepare  specifications,  se- 
cure rights-of-way,  plan  financing. 
1.  What  are  we  fighting  for? 
a.  What  do  we  want  for  poet-war  America? 
3.  How  do  we  propose  to  c«t  It? 
An  answer  to  the  first  question  was  pro- 
vided by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister   Churchill    in    their    Atlantic    Charter, 
wherein  they  declared  the  main  objective  of 
the  Allied  Nations  in  this  war  Is  to  preserve 
and  make  available  to  all  nations  who  desh-e 
them  the  advantages  of  the  "four  freedoms." 
Certainly  every  real  American  will  subscribe 
wholeheartedly  to  this  objective. 

Tlie  answer  to  the  second  question  covers  a 
combination  of  desires  and  objectives  for 
post-war  America.  First,  we  want  a  lasting 
peace  that  Is  protected  in  such  a  way  that  we 
will  not  have  to  fight  a  similar  war  during 
this  century.  We  want  to  retain  our  system 
of  free  competitive  enterprise,  because  it  is 
our  firm  belief  that  It  U  the  best  system  yet 
devised  by  man  for  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  goods  and  services  necessary 
to  provide  the  high  standard  of  living  to 
which  we  aspire.  American  labor  mtist  havs 
the  assurance  of  steady  employment  at 
wages  compatible  with  a  high  standard  of 
living,  with  the  hope  of  attaining  a  standard 
that  Is  even  higher  than  Anything  yet  ex- 
perienced. Wo  want  a  richer,  deeper,  cul- 
tural, and  social  life  for  our  people,  with 
broader  opportunities  for  education  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  better  things  of  Itfs. 

There  Is  only  one.  answer  for  the  third 
question.  We  can  accomplish  »11  thsse 
things  If  we  will  jointly  to  do  so.  But  tbsy 
never  can  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the  four 
major  forces  In  this  country  "tand  In  their 
rsspsctlve  corners  snd  regard  each  other  with 
distrust.  An  honest  willingness  to  meet  the 
other  fellow  bulfway  In  the  solution  of  mu- 
tual problems  will  get  the  answer.  No  other 
system  will. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  oommon-seiise 
leadership  that  understands  and  appreciates 
the  signlflcancs  of  thU  statement.  Ws  used 
lesders  with  the  pioneer  spirit  who  believe  in 
the  future  of  ihu  country  and  lU  people. 
Leaders  who  have  vision.  Initiative,  determi- 
nation, stamlr.t.,  and  optimism.  Ths  late 
Will  Rogers  said,  "In  my  opinion,  a  real  opti- 
mist Is  a  man  who  caa  enjoy  the  view  after 
having  been  treed  by  a  bull."  Thla  Is  Uie 
kind  of  optimistic  leadership  needed  to  solve 
out  problems  after  this  war— a  leadership 
that  can  see  beyond  the  obstacles  that  are  In 
our  ImmedlaU  way.  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities for  the  development  of  the  West  and 
that  can  work  to  accomplish  all  of  these 
things. 

The  average  enterpriser  Is  vitally  inter- 
ested In  two  questions.  First,  he  wants  to 
know  what  else  he  can  do  to  help  win  the 
war.    Second,  he  wante  to  know  what  will 


happen  to  his  business  or  Industry  when  the 
war  is  finally  won.  In  order  to  provide  • 
cuahlon  of  employment  and  an  assurance  to 
private  Industiy  that  the  purchasing  power 
wUl  be  susUlncd  during  the  conversion  pe- 
riod, there  is  an  Immediate  need  for  the 
planning  of  a  huge  construction  program. 
The  plan  should  Include  all  types  of  indus- 
trial construction,  office  buildings,  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  and  other  business  and 
Indtistrlal  establishments;  preparation  for 
the  continuous  rebuilding  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters with  special  emphasis  on  modern  lay- 
outs and  designing;  development  of  programs 
for  the  financing  and  construction  of  pew 
homes  and  community  centers,  and  the  re- 
modeling and  modernizing  of  the  older  homes 
in  the  community. 

The  municipalities  should  be  encouraged 
to  plan  for  the  provision  of  additional  neces- 
sary domestic  water  supply  and  sewer  sys- 
tetaa  and  sewage-disposal  facilities;  street 
construction  and  improvement  programs; 
freeways  and  parkways  to  alleviate  traffic 
congestions,  where  necessary;  schools,  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tional areas,  parks,  and  airport  facilities. 
The  communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  working  plan?,  specifications,  and 
contract  doctiments;  to  select  rights-of-way, 
determine  their  cost,  and  prepare  for  prompt 
acquisition;  to  complete  the  legal  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  for  Immediate  construc- 
tion when  the  time  comes. 

The  co'jnty  and  State  govemmenu  should 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  constnictlon  and  improvement  of  county 
roads  and  SUte  highways,  farm-  and  mine- 
to-market  roads,  county  and  SUte  institu- 
tional buildings,  conservation,  flood  control, 
land  usage  projects,  etc.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies should  prepare  plans  now  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings,  such  as  post 
offices,  banks.  Federal  office  buildings;  Inter- 
state and  transcontinental  highways:  large- 
scale  soil  and  water  conservation  projecU; 
flood  control  and  channel  stabilization  for 
our  larger  rivers  and  streams;  reclamation  of 
arid  lands,  land -use  programs,  reforestation, 
irrigation,  and  power  development;  slum 
clearance;  malaria  control;  and  large  land- 
drainage  projects. 

Ths  leading  men  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry In  the  11  Western  States  are  fuUy 
aware  of  the  problems  confronting  us  In  the 
next  decade.  They  know  the  No.  1  require- 
ment for  any  poet-war  preparedness  program 
Is  that  It  be  so  organised  and  so  executed 
that  It  will  not  detract  at  any  time  or  in 
any  way  from  the  main  war  effort.  If  prop- 
erly executed,  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
and  our  war  worksrs  can  be  boosted  tre- 
mendously through  the  knowledge  thai  the 
necessary  advance  preparations  are  being 
made. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  havs  set  up 
ths  Bulldsrs  of  the  West,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit, 
nonpolitical  organisation  that  has  been 
financed  in  lU  entirety  with  private  capital 
and  dedicated  to  ths  development  of  the 
West.    Its  objectives  are  threefold : 

I.  An  all-out  drive  will  be  made  to  accom- 
plish the  preparation  of  plsns  and  speclflca- 
tlons  for  a  huge  constrtictlon  program  com- 
prised of  both  public  and  private  projecu, 
such  as  those  listed  above,  that  will  be  ready 
to  go  when  the  fighting  ceases  and  the  boys 
start  coming  home. 

a.  The  entire  weight  of  the  organisation 
will  be  thrown  into  the  fight  for  the  reten- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  industrial  gains 
experienced  in  the  West  during  the  war. 
Also,  every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  assist  the 
communities  in  attracting  new  industries 
and  business. 

8  The  third  objective  wUl  Include  a  de- 
termined effort  to  sUbUlie  the  construction 
Industry  during  the  post-war  adjustment  pe- 
riod. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  United  Statee.  the 
construction  industry  la  the  moet  unstable 
of  them  all.    It  always  has  been  either  a 
feast  or  a  famine.    The  contractor,  the  ma- 
terial,   and   the   equipment   manufacturera 
either   find   their   organizations   completely 
swamped  with  work  and  orders,  or  they  hav^ 
no  work  or  orders  at  all.  and  their  equip- 
ment and   plants  sit   idle   and   deteriorate. 
By  working  jointly  with  the  several  levels  of 
government,  much  can  be  done  to  help  stab- 
iliae  coiistruction  and  facilitate  total  employ- 
ment through  the  various  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  country.    In  most  cases,  the 
release  of  public-works  projects  for  constrtic- 
tion  can  be  controlled  In  a  given  locality  and 
\ised  as  a  cuahlon  to  balance  emplo^rment. 
When  private  construction  needs  the  workers, 
public  projects  can  be  bekd  up  and  released 
during   slack   periods   of   private   construc- 
tion, thus  serving  to  level  the  peaks  and  val- 
leys in  the  entire  indtistry.    Tbis  form  of 
control  U  highly  desirable,  and  would  have 
a    much-needed    stabilizing    effect    on    the 
peacetime  economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
TO  help  accomplish  this.  Builders  of  the 
West  have   established  a  regional   office   in 
San  Franciaco  that  is  being  staffed  with  spe- 
cialists In  theee  respective  fields  of  operaUon. 
A  fact-finding  dlvuion  has  been  created  that 
will  gather  and  correlate  all  Information  pos- 
sible  perUlnlng   to  the  private  and  public 
construction  needs  of  the  various  commu- 
nities, counties,  and  States  throughout  this 
area.     This   information   will   be  tabulated 
for  reporting  purpoees  and  made  a\allBble  to 
aU  of  the  Interested  groups. 

Its  second  function  is  to  assist  In  every 
way  poeaible  in  bringing  about  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  existing  agencies  and 
groups  concerned  with  the  problem  of  post- 
war preparedness  in  all  of  lu  ramlflcatlona. 
Third,  a  common  mouthpiece  for  informing 
the  public  by  radio,  newspapera,  and  other 
media  Is  being  set  up. 

The  specialized  staff  of  tbe  organisation 
will  assUt  the  smallest  communities,  the 
largeet  urban  centers,  and  county.  State,  and 
Federal  bodlec  concerned  with  planning,  with 
their  problems  of  manpower,  finance,  legis- 
lation, coordination,  and  the  preparation  of 
their  respective  plana.  The  organisation  will 
work  also  toward  ths  ssubllshmsnt  of  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Western  Confer- 
ence of  Governors,  Congressional  delegations, 
ths  various  State  commlaslotui  on  Intsrstate 
cooperation,  and  all  clvlo  and  professional 
groups  now  set  up  and  dsaling  with  the  ques- 
tion of  conversion  and  employment  follow- 
ing the  cloee  of  the  war. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
advance  planning  eaxmot  be  accomplished 
without  detracting  from  the  war  effort,  but 
stioh  oonuntions  are  fallacious.  Most  of  t)>e 
larger  industrial  organisations  are  in  the 
procees  of  preparing  their  post-war  plans  now, 
or  havs  prstty  clearly  in  mind  what  they  want 
to  plan  for.  With  tbe  eeUblUbment  of  the 
incentives  enumerated  earlier,  they  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  completion  of  their  pisns  and 
maintain  their  war  production  schedules 
simultaneotisly.  Ths  middte-sised  and 
smaller  enurprlsers,  farmers,  and  local  gov- 
ernmenU  can  and  wlU  develop  pUns  for  tbsir 
post-war  operations  without  loessnlng  thslr 
contributions  to  ths  war  effort  in  the  least,  if 
they  are  furnished  the  proper  encouragement 
and  assistance.  _, 

It  is  entirely  logical  for  the  construction 
Industry  to  Uke  the  lead  in  this  regard,  be- 
cause, in  the  mam,  the  major  portion  of  the 
required  war  construcUon  U  completed,  or  is 
now  In  the  process  of  completion.  Therefore, 
the  Industry  is  ready  for  Its  next  big  assign- 
ment. There  are  a  sufficient  nvunber  of  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  construction  specUllsts 
avaUable  now  to  undertake  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the  sug- 
gested construction  program  and  complete 
them  on  schedule.    It  abaU  be  undei-stood 
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that  all  projects  to  b«  eonatnieted 

Mi  the  test  td  gwutif  need  for  the 

and  not  wmnij  to  tnnilab  employ- 


The  ftnanclal  poslUon  of  many  of  tHe  SUtes 
and  ijiiiwniiiitsl  unite  bas  improved  mate- 
ruily  because  of  wartime  activities.  Otbers 
have  suffered  financially  because  of  labor 
Migration  to  war  production  areas.  For 
tlwee  units  not  financially  able  to  aocom- 
pllsb  adequate  advance  planning,  assistance 
abould  be  provldad  from  Bute  or  Federal 
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71»e  first  objecUve  is  to  effect  a  compleU 
transition  from  war  to  peace  without  wide- 
mnttitl  unemployment  and  dissipation  of  tbe 
aowHiocximulated  puicliasing  power.  A  con- 
effort  to  stabilize  Industry  and  em- 
it should  follow. 


Tke  Lawyer  of  Toaarrow 


EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKfl 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  nLMMJuaai 
IN  IBS  HOtTSB  OF  REPRESZNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  address  delivered  by  me  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  on  Thursday.  June  15, 
XfM: 

You,  who  are  graduating  from  this  college 
of  law.  deserve  sincere  congratulations.  Tou 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  years  of 
effort  and  energy  which  you  have  put  forth 
IB  oitfar  to  sectire  a  degree  in  your  chosen 
prnfaeslnii.  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
xifon  your  choice  of  a  profession.  In  my 
c4>lnlon,  no  profession  is  more  honorable  or 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  eerrice  than 
doe*  tbe  law.  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  service,  not  only  to  your  clients  whom  you 
will  repreeent.  but  aa  a  cltlaen  In  a  great  de- 
mocracy. You  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
eervlce  in  taking  an  Interest  in.  and  partld- 
^patlng  In,  public  affairs. 

In  every  country,  throughout  the  ages.  It 
has  been  the  members  of  the  legal  profes- 
■toa  who  have  furnished  the  leadership.  It 
la  the  lawyers  who  have  led  public  opinion 
tn  BBMUac  wery  crisis  which  has  confronted 
this  MMaa.  And  It  U  the  lawyers  who  will 
toad  the  peopto  of  this  Nation  in  meeting 
the  praaent.  moat  oomplealng  and  difficult 
problems  which  ever  faced  our  society. 

Vor  years.  X  am  sure,  every  graduating 
elaas  has  been  told  and  impreaaed  with  the 
tact  that  they  are  finishing  college  and  en- 
tering their  ehoeen  flelda  of  endeavor  at  the 
moet  oomplea  and  difficult  time  of  history. 
And  they  have  been  told  that  never  before 
hM  any  daas  had  more  responsibility  of  gov- 
ernment and  leaderahlp  than  the  members 
of  the  class  just  then  receiving  degrees.  And 
yet,  I  am  sure  that  this  year  this  statement 
which  baa  been  so  frequently  repeated  la 
la  fbsl  IfftM.  You  are  graduating  and  are 
enteflBf  your  profeeston  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  the  graateat  strug- 
gle of  history— a  struggle  for  survival. 
As  citlasns.  everyone's  paramount  Job  la.  o( 
I,  to  bMMl  evw7  effort  toward  carrying 
«r  to  ft  aoipleln  ftolery.  Toa  are,  Z 
,  Mtm  few  Mt  today  But  as  graduate 
n  MmI  wwnhers  or  the  bar  you  will  be 
oa,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  seek 
aettvt  and  more  ueeful  ways  to  do  your 

rrt.  ThiB  giganuc  struggto,  you  may  be  stire. 
OB*  that  will  require  the  tMMOrt  coopora- 
ttta  and  effort  om  the  part,  aol  m»f  oi  our 


fighting  forces,  bu  on  the  part  of  every  one 
of  ua  at  home.  <>ut  fighting  men  cannot 
carry  on  to  victor '  unless  we  furnish  them 
the  tools  and  equl  >ment  with  which  to  fight 
and,  perhaps  more  important  than  that,  un- 
less we  furnish  them  \inlty  of  backing  and 
of  purpose  here  a1  home.  They  must  know 
and  It  is  up  to  \is  1  o  see  that  they  know  that 
the  cause  for  whlc  i  they  are  offering  to  give 
their  lives  Is  jiist,  and  that  we  will  see  that 
the  purpose  for  wt  tch  they  are  offering  their 
all  will  not  be  f orgi  ttten  In  the  years  to  come. 

When  victory  Is  von  the  paramount  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
and  indeed  of  the  p  eace-lovlng  people  all  over 
the  world,  is  how  t  o  make  peace  secure.  To- 
day the  world's  te<  mlng  millions  are  looking 
to  us — to  the  great  and  mighty  United  States 
of  America — for  let  dershlp  and  for  a  clear  In- 
dication of  the  coi  irse  to  be  followed  In  the 
future.  I  think  '  ve  have  made  a  decision 
that  we  will  not  af  aln  forsake  the  world  and 
that  we  will  not  ac  aln  turn  our  backs  on  otur 
plain  responslbillt  r,  but  this  decision  must 
be  protected  with  eternal  vigilance  and  we 
must  not  let  any  c  bher  issue  arise  which  wUl 
divert  us  from  our  course. 

There  was  a  tim«  when  we  felt  that  we  were 
insulated  from  for  tlgn  aggression  by  friendly 
neighbors  on  the  north  and  south  and  by 
wide  oceans  on  oxt  east  and  west,  but  this 
conception  has  ne(  essarlly  imdergone  a  com- 
plete change.  No  >art  of  the  world  can  be  at 
war  without  our  security  being  Imperiled. 
The  rapid  development  of  air  warfare  gives 
each  nation  a  contiguous  frontier.  Attack 
and  destruction  cs  n  be  literally  rained  upon 
a  people  without  notice  and  their  capacity 
to  make  war  can  t  e  critically  crippled. 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  history  mankind  has  found  some 
form  of  collective  action  necessary.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  every  loclety  there  are  criminals 
and  desperadoes  a:  id  In  every  city  and  com- 
munity we  must  lave  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations.  Cr  mlnals  may  grow  up  be- 
cause of  heredity,  environment,  or  because 
of  the  lack  of  me  Ileal  care  or  proper  food. 
We  do  what  we  cai  to  eliminate  these  causes 
but  even  so  we  m  ist  have  police  to  protect 
the  law-abiding  ( Itlzen  in  his  rights  and 
safety.  Among  t  le  nations  of  the  world, 
trade.  Improved  11^  ing  conditions,  education, 
and  religion  can  dc  much  to  lessen  the  tend- 
ency toward  natloial  aggression  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  iDcal  communltiee.  this  is 
not  enough.  It  Is  plain  that  we  must  have 
an  International  a  ency  to  protect  the  peace 
of  the  world.  It  nust  now  also  be  plain  to 
most  Americans  th  at  this  country  must  keep 
Its  position  as  the  No.  1  nation  of  the  world 
and  must  do  Its  si  are  In  Joining  with  other 
peace-loving  natloi  i»  In  preventing  the  repe- 
tition of  this  devi  stating  horror. 

The  people  of  1  lie  older  generation  have 
not  done  a  very  g  xxl  Job  in  operating  thla 
country  or  in  meitlng  their  reeponsiblUty. 
The  errors  of  the  older  generation  allowed 
World  War  No.  ]  to  occur.  They  led  us 
Into  the  boom  day  i  of  the  twentiee,  with  the 
resultant  unemployment  and  social  and 
financial  deprrsslo  i.  And  then  the  greatest 
error  of  all  was  in  falling  to  do  our  part  to 
prevent  the  ocoun  snoe  of  World  War  No.  9. 
For  that  error  th  lee  of  my  age  must  take 
their  share  of  th«  blame.  Thus,  It  is  not 
a  pretty  picture  tiat  ooBfTonts  us. 

Ninety  percent  >f  the  money  collected  by 
the  Oovernment  s  nee  tbe  beginning  of  this 
Republic  has  been  spent  on  arms  and  arma- 
ment. This  has  bi  en  neceeaary,  but  think  of 
ttao  Boat  good  t^le  money  could  have  ac- 
tompi^aind  if  sfint  for  other  purposes, 
Surely  history  mu  it  have  taught  us  our  lea- 
eon.  Stirely  we  iruet  now  see  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  worl  I  must  band  together  a« 
the  Statee  of  thla  country  have  banded  to- 
gether In  ereatlag  a  bulwark  of  security  and 
In  advancing  our  civUlMtlon.  A  big  part 
of   the  roeponalbl  Uj  tor  doing  this  fails 


upon  those  graduating  here  tonight  and  in 
other  colleges  and  universities  at  this  season 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  know  that  the 
average  person  would  say.  In  answer  to  my 
plea  that  you  assxime  a  part  In  doing  your 
bit  In  preventing  a  reoccurrence  of  this  kind, 
that  there  Is  very  little  that  one  person  can 
do.  That  la  quite  true,  but  if  every  person 
took  that  attitude  think  <rf  the  decadent 
condition  his  country  would  be  In. 

Furthermore,  let  us  always  remember  that 
our  foreign  policy,  our  international  security. 
Is  tied  up  directly  with  the  problems  of  the 
home  front.  We  cannot  have  international 
security  unless  we  work  for  it,  and  we  work 
for  it  or  against  it  by  the  little  things  we 
do  here  at  home.  Whether  we  have  Inter- 
national trade  is  a  decision  that  we  make 
here  and  that  decision  will  rest  primarily 
upon  public  opinion,  which  you  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  influence.  Whether  we  have 
International  security  will  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  understanding  and  cooperation 
with  our  allies.  Therefore.  It  would  be  well 
to  try  to  find  avenues  oi  friendship  with  the 
Russians,  with  the  British,  and  with  the 
Chinese,  and  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  rather  than  adding  fuel  to  class  and 
race  hatreds.  A  few  people  cursing  the  Brit- 
ish or  expressing  suspicion  of  the  Russians 
Is  doing  much  to  lessen  our  chances  of  world 
peace.  You.  If  you  will  do  so,  can  negative 
many  of  those  111  Influences. 

Then,  too,  on  the  home  front,  where  mat- 
ters of  meeting  our  post-war  domestic  obli- 
gations, we  must  have  a  healthy  democracy- 
one  in  which  the  citizen  takes  bis  place.  Z 
think  that  every  young  lawyer  should  iden- 
tify himself  with  one  of  the  political  parties, 
he  should  vote,  and  he  should  express  himself 
on  public  Issues.  He  should  help  to  make 
the  democratic  process  work. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  democracy  la 
inefficient,  that  it  cannot  meet  modern  tend- 
encies and  conditions.  I  do  not  agree  with 
these  pessimists.  But  if  democracy  is  to 
work,  the  Individual  citizen  must  keep  it 
virile  and  vlgonms. 

Then,  too.  In  this  coimtry  we  must  pre- 
pare for  the  post-war  period.  We  must  use 
intelligence  In  reconverting  our  Industries 
back  to  peacetime  production.  We  must  find 
Jobs  and  employment  for  returning  veterans 
and  dislocated  war  wcH'kers.  These  are  mat- 
ters In  which  you  have  a  responsibility. 

I  know  that  I  have  talked  at  too  much 
length  about  the  duties  of  a  lawyer  In  public 
affairs,  but  perhaps  young  lawyers  cannot  be 
too  greatly  Impressed  with  the  fact  that  in 
this  Nation  lawyers  at  the  present  time  and 
lawyers  in  the  future  are  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  leaders  of  the  country.  The 
very  nature  of  the  legal  profession  makes  this 
true,  and  the  success  with  which  lawyers  dis- 
charge their  obligations  of  leadership  will 
mark  the  success  that  our  Nation  and  the 
world  wlU  have  in  the  future.  But  I  feel  that 
Z  should  also  say  a  few  words  about  the  fu- 
ture of  your  profession  and  give  you  soma 
advice  that  may  be  of  benefit  to  you  In  suc- 
eeesfuUy  following  your  profession.  There 
are  those  who  have  expressed  fear  that  In  the 
years  to  oome  the  legal  profession  may  prao- 
tioally  be  abolished  and  that  lawyers  will  no 
longer  be  needed.  This  fear  Is  entirely 
groundless.  The  next  generation  will  have  a 
greater  need  of  lawyers  than  we  do  at  the 
preeent.  As  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  laws, 
lawyers  will  be  neceeeary  m  the  protection  of 
the  righta  of  Individuals.  As  long  as  we  op- 
erate under  a  democratic  system  Uwyen  will 
be  necessary  in  adjusting  rslationa  between 
the  Individual  and  his  Oovernment. 

The  profeeston  of  the  law  is  one  of  tha 
fruits  of  civUiaation  and  will  endure  as  ions 
as  clviliaatlon  lasts.  Legislative  bodlea  deal 
with  the  rights  of  the  public.  Lawywa  deal 
with  the  righta  of  Indlviduala.  Lawytra  have 
also  played  a  coiupicuotia  part  in  the  framing 
and  mnintalning  of  oor  Oovernment.  To  MO 
there  la  no  hlglter  aarrloa  and  more 
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duty  than  defending  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  and  protecting  him  in  his  Ufe. 
liberty,  and  property  against  invasion,  either 
by  another  individual  or  by  his  Government. 
All  honor  to  the  great  profession  which 
throxighout  the  centuries  has  stood  guard  tn 
the  defense  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  their  clients  and  of  their  country.  While 
there  may  have  been  some  members  of  the 
bar  who  have  rendered  a  disservice  and  have 
not  reflected  credit  upon  the  profession,  yet 
the  legal  profession  as  a  whole  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  civilization  In 
which  we  live. 

You  who  are  about  to  Identify  yourselves 
as  members  of  this  great  profession  need  have 
no  apprehension  that  there  will  be  no  work 
to  be  done.  There  will  be  pleuty  of  work  for 
lawyers  to  do.  and  If  you  are  prepared,  and 
well  prepared,  to  do  It  and  give  the  best  that 
is  In  you.  you  will  not  want  for  clients. 

As  I  visualize  the  lawyer  of  tomorrow,  and 
Z  mean  by  that  term  the  lawyer  who  will  suc- 
ceed and  leave  his  imprint  upon  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lives,  these  are  the  character- 
istics which  win  form  the  foundation  not  only 
of  his  success  but  of  his  service  to  the  coun- 
try. 

He  will  revere  the  past  and  the  precedents 
established  by  our  Jurisprudence,  and  will 
preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  science  of  the  law  Is  built. 
He  win  realize  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
experience,  and  he  will  delve  into  the  history 
of  the  past  and  will  look  to  these  principles 
enunciated  by  the  fathers  for  a  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  present. 

WhUe  revering  the  past,  he  will  adjust  him- 
self to  the  changing  world  In  which  he  lives. 
He  will  grow  and  expand,  and  wUl  not  re- 
main static. 

He  wiU  play  his  part  In  the  changes  that 
take  place,  either  In  Jurisprudence  or  In 
government.  He  will  be  a  factor  in  helping 
to  preserve  an  even  balance  between  the  clash 
and  conflict  of  antagonistic  interests.  He 
VPiU  be  a  tower  of  rtrength  In  assisting  in 
the  preservation  and  the  maintenance  of 
constitutional  government,  and  his  Influence 
will  always  be  opposed  to  revolution,  over- 
throw, or  the  impairment  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  His  education,  back- 
ground, experience,  and  reverence  for  law 
and  order  will  splendidly  equip  him  for  this 
task. 

The  lawyer  of  tomorrow,  as  In  the  past, 
wUl  l>e  Independent.  His  profession  enables 
him  to  be  so.  There  Is  one  thing  about  the 
legal  profession  that  has  always  appealed  to 
me — that  a  lawyer  more  so  than  those  en- 
gaged In  business  pursuits  can  think  and  act 
independently.  Those  engaged  In  buslnese 
who  have  competition,  by  force  of  necessity 
cannot  tie  outspoken  and  Independent  for 
fear  of  driving  their  customers  to  their  com- 
petitors, but  the  lawyer  sells  his  services  and 
his  legal  ability.  He  does  not  depend  on 
favoritism  or  fawning,  but  upon  sheer  ability 
and  service  performed.  The  lawyer  sells  his 
services  to  his  cllenU,  but  the  real  lawyer 
never  sells  his  oonselenoe,  his  conviction,  or 
his  soul.  Theee  he  doee  not  have  to  sell,  if 
he  has  the  ability  to  achieve  results, 

The  lawyer  of  tomorrow  wHl  be  a  worker. 
No  lawyer  in  the  past  has.  and  no  lawyer  In 
the  future  will,  achieve  success  unlees  he 
gives  unremitting  toll  and  persistent  labor 
to  hia  work.  At  a  commencement  exercise  a 
few  years  ago.  In  one  of  our  eastern  colleges, 
one  of  the  lawyer  graduates,  In  considering 
what  would  be  the  subject  of  his  addreea 
first  chose  one  dealing  with  some  theoretical 
question  of  law,  but  upon  second  thought 
he  decided  to  speak  u|»on  a  more  practical 
flueetlon,  and  the  subject  of  his  addrasa  was 
we  Want  Joba,  A  mem oer  of  one  of  the  larg- 
•at  flrma  In  Ohtoago  w  is  present  and  heard 
this  young  man's  plea  for  a  Job,  and  was 
impreesed,  not  only  with  his  eameetnasa  but 
his  willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  succeaa  by 


hard  work,  and  on  tbe  same  day.  after  the 
address  had  been  delivered,  the  Chicago 
lawyer  approached  the  young  man  and  of- 
fered him  a  minor  position  with  his  firm, 
which  the  young  man  immediately  accepted, 
and  he  is  today  one  of  the  senior  members 
of  that  great  firm. 

He  will  be  true  to  his  clients.  The  fidelity 
with  which  attorneys  have  remained  stead- 
fast and  loyal  to  their  clients'  Interests  is 
an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  legal 
profession.  During  my  entire  life  I  have 
never  known  more  than  two  or  three  lawyers, 
notwithstanding  their  other  faults,  to  be 
lacking  In  fidelity  to  their  clients. 

He  win  realize  that  character  counts,  and 
that  no  legal  career  can  permanently  suc- 
ceed that  Is  not  built  upon  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  No  law  can  endure  which  is  not 
founded  upon  Jvistice.  equity,  and  right,  and 
no  lawyer  can  succeed  and  attain  a  real  meas- 
ure of  permanent  success  unless  these  prin- 
ciples are  woven  into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  very  life. 

And  so  the  future  is  dlflicult,  but  It  Is  also 
bright.  There  is  a  lot  to  do.  This  Is  an 
exciting,  a  challenging  period  In  history. 


The  Fate  of  rmland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  urmmortA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  PriTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  vari- 
ous matters  have  prevented  my  comment 
on  the  recent  action  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  asking  the  Minister  to  Finland, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Procope,  to  leave  this 
country.    It  may  be  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  running  true  to  form,  but 
I  do  not  follow  their  type  of  activity. 
Not  only  Finland,  but  other  small  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  I  have  talked  about 
them  in  other  remarks  I  have  made  to  the 
House,  are  entitled  not  only  to  our  sym- 
pathy, but  also  to  our  active  support.   I 
want  to  say  frankly  that  I  am  not  one 
of  those  that  believe  in  the  lease-lend 
for  Russia,  and  at  the  same  time  favors 
the  extermination  of  the  small  and  de- 
fenseless countries  in  the  Old  World.   I 
think  this  disgraceful  episode  is  well  ex- 
pressed In  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  on  Saturday.  June 
27,  1944.  which  editorial  li  as  follows: 
Death  or  Finland 
wt  oivB  airaaiA  a  ran  hand 
Now  PInland  U  really  flnUhed.    The  Rus- 
sians have  been  given  a  tree  hand  by  tha 
United  States  of  America  to  wads  right  in 
and  carry  on  their  routine  of  extermination. 
It  is  a  savage,  barliarlc  routine. 

It  calls  for  tha  firing  squad,  the  secret 
police,  and  the  transporUtion  of  psopls  by 
the  thousands  to  tha.void  of  tlberia.  They 
are  never  hsard  from  again. 

And  It  la  an  old,  old  routine  in  Ruaila. 
The  PInns  will  now  travel  a  bloody  trail 
blaaed  by  countless  thousands  of  Polea,  Lat- 
vian!, Uthuanlans,  litonlana— jras,  and  Rus- 
aians,  too.  Zt  la  a  dlaohnorable  routine,  but 
it  works. 

The  Kuaaians  can  use  it  to  make  aa  and 
to  Pinland  forever.  Than  tha  world  wont 
have  to  be  bothered  any  lonier  by  that  won- 
derful Uttla  country  which  has  sat  such  a 


hard  example  of  integrity  and  decent  con- 
duct. 

It  wlU  be  no  problem  at  all  for  Russia  to 
swaUow  Finland  without  trace  and  do  away 
with  the  last  of  its  men. 

There  -were  only  slightly  more  than  three 
and  a  half  million  Pinna  In  1939 — a  popula- 
tion about  equal  to  that  of  Chicago  and  ita 
main  suburbs— and.  in  the  4  years  of  war 
that  have  followed,  they  have  suffered  heavy 
loss. 

Their  last  hope  of  s  savior  was  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  and  yesterday  our  State 
Department  ordered  Finland's  principal  dip- 
lomats here  to  pack  up  and  get  out  and  take 
their  famUies  with  them. 

They  were  accused  of  acts  "inimical"  to  our 
Interests. 

rnnxm  always  PAm;  wx  plxabamtlt  aocsftcd 
Perhaps  those  "inimical"  acts  Included 
their  insistence  on  Finland's  paying  the  regu- 
lar InstallmenU  of  her  debts  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  when- 
ever due. 

For  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  days  ago,  on 
June  15.  Finnish  Minister  H.  J.  Procope  paid 
his  country's  debt  installment  right  across 
the  counter  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
which  pleasantly  accepted  the  money.  That 
act  of  Finland's  is  certainly  one  of  which 
none  of  the  other  nations  owing  us  is  guilty. 
And  Just  about  aU  the  other  nations  in  the 
world.  Including  our  great  Allies.  England 
and  Rvissla.  owe  us. 

The  Finns  have  always  Insisted  on  living 
up  to  their  obligations  and  minding  their  own 
business,  a  contrary  example  In  the  modem 
world.    So.  they  go. 

But  the  story  of  their  going  is  a  aorry 
chapter  in  world  history,  and  our  own  part 
in  it  is  sorriest  of  all. 

For  we  are  the  ones  who  were,  verbally  and 
emotionally,  the  most  bellicose  when  Finland 
first  defied  Russia.  Our  own  President  led 
us  in  this.  And  the  Finns  listened  to  us.  It 
was  a  fatal  error  on  their  part. 

Let's  trace  out  this  unheroic  story  of  our 
behavior  from  the  beginning. 

THIT  WON  THIIB  rXXXDOM  W   ISIT 

For  centuries  the  Finns  were  a  football  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  but  they 
never  really  submitted  to  Russia  any  more 
than  they  did  to  Sweden.  The  Finns  are  a 
people  whoUy  different  from  the  Russlsns  In 
language  and  customs.  Just  as  they  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  Swedes. 

Finally  their  chance  came  when  Russia 
turned  In  1917  from  war  with  Oem\any  to 
clvU  war  and  a  Bolshevik  dlcUtorshlp  Ihe 
Finns  proclaimed  their  independence  on  De- 
cember fl.  1917.  and  were  promptly  recog. 
niaed  by  the  world  powers— including  the 
United  States  of  America. 

They  Joined  the  League  of  Nations,  fol- 
lowed all  the  rulea,  and  really  lived  the  quiet 
life  of  a  email  neutral  democracy  with  no 
intereat  in  war. 

The  big  teat  of  their  neutrality  came  in 
May  of  1989  when  Hitler  offered  a  nonaggres- 
slon  past  to  Flnlsnd.  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
All  three  firmly  rejected  It, 

They  were  Just  little  nations  and  dldnt 
have  much  insight  Into  the  ways  of  the  great 
powers. 

They  were  shocked  when  Oermany  un- 
veiled. In  August  of  1989,  a  nonaggrasaion 
pact  with  none  other  than  Ruaala.  Then 
they  were  stagtered  when  Russia.  Jointhr 
with  Germany,  proceeded  to  Mroy  Pp'*"*- 
And  then  they  were  stunned.  ^.p«*  O**"' 
many  wsnt  into  a  sitakrieg  while  Ruasia 
swallowed  Estonia,  Utvla.  and  Uthuanla— 
and,  without  provocation,  attacked  Finland. 

■00MVM.T'B  HkAiaa  rot  riMLAMD  IN  I  tit 

Have  fou  forgotten  about  all  thatt  Well. 
maybe  tbwa  words  of  Prasldent  Rooaevelt  will 
remind  you! 

"The  news  of  tha  lovlat  naval  and  military 
bombarding   within  Finnish   territory   has 
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tosM  M  •  profound  shock  to  tbc  Oovem- 
Bent  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Despite  efforta  made  to  solve  the  dispute 
by  peaooiful  methods,  to  which  no  reasonable 
objection  could  be  offered,  one  power  has 
ehoaen  to  resort  to  force  of  arras.  The 
DMpto  and  Koremment  of  Finland  have  a 
Inf.  honorable,  and  wholly  peaceful  record 
vtUch  baa  woo  for  them  the  reqwct  and  warm 
ragvd  of  the  people  and  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtea." 

Tbam  words  were  the  keynote  of  a  onanl- 
■kous  ^TT***^"  feeling  about  Finland.  We 
loudly  urged  the  Finns  to  fight  and  promised 
help. 

The  mlsfortimes  of  the  Finns  that  have  f(d- 
lowsd  all  date  from  Russia's  unprovoked 
and  hMaBCOMble  attack  in  1939.  And  now  the 
Fluw  am  to  ruins. 

Shortly  they  are  going  to  die. 

And  we.  who  saw  them  so  noble  in  1939, 
are  turning  our  faces  away  from  them  In 
thetr  last  days.   Is  there  any  of  us  who  can  be 


We  Nee<l  CoutnictiTe  Labor  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      . 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or   IXDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVXS 
Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
superstate,  already  sketched  by  the  New 
Deal,  triumphs — then  there  will  be  only 
one  "boss"— the  Government — and  all  of 
oa,  labor  and  management  alike,  will 
have  to  obey  or  perish.  Already  our 
Government  has  made  inroads  on  our 
American  way  of  life. 

The  Republican  Party,  In  its  determi- 
nation to  protect  American  Industry  and 
the  American  farmer,  has  also  served  to 
protect  the  American  workingman 
against  competition  from  slave  labor 
alNToad. 

The  New  Deal  administration,  which 
only  recently  tried  to  draft  labor  over  the 
pratest  of  all  trade  unions,  offers  im- 
ported theories  of  the  crackpot  variety. 
The  New  Deal  has  prospered  by  setting 
group  against  group  and  class  against 


The  Republican  Party  has  been  fight- 
ing for  the  program  set  out  by  William  L. 
Hutcheson,  head  of  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Amer- 
ica and  first  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  His  program  is 
a«  follows: 

First  The  preservation  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

SMond.  The  abatement  of  bureauc- 
racy. 

Third.  The  halt  of  paternalism. 

Fourth.  The  creation  of  poft-war  Jobs 
throofh  private  industry. 

Filth.  The  maintenance  of  labor's  so- 
dal  fains. 

axth.  The  protection  of  our  national 
interest. 

One  more  example  of  the  need  of 
adoptlnc  the  second  plank  In  Mr.  Hutch- 
eson's  program,  which  is  the  abatement 
of  bureaucracy.  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
following  editorial  by  Mr.  Douglas  Larsen 
In  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Washington 
Dally  News: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NIW  KXZICO 
IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  desire  to  reprint  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Sun,  June  17, 
1944. 

In  a  previous  address  to  the  Congress  I 
sought  to  point  out  that  the  Walter  bill, 
H.  R.  3270,  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
present  situation  in  the  field  of  Insurance. 
The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
insurance  Is  Interstate  commerce  and 
affects  interstate  commerce  require  that 
the  States  take  immediate  notice  and 
seek  to  safeguard  the  State  regulation  of 
insurance  business.  It  is  not  enough  to 
declare  that  antitrust  acts  do  not  apply 
to  it  for  when  the  Supreme  Court  held 
the  business  of  Insurance  to  be  an  inter- 
state commerce  It  brought  before  every 
company,  every  State  oflacial,  and  every 
policyholder  the  possibility  of  Federal 
regulation  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
our  Constitution. 

If  we  repeal  every  antitrust  law  on  our 
statute  books  we  would  not  have  done 
away  with  the  possibility  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, the  threat  of  Federal  regulation. 
That  only  disappears  when  the  State  It- 
self actively  and  constructively  operates 
in  that  field.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
Federal  regulation  Is  to  have  good  State 
regulation  which  every  policyholder  and 
every  purchaser  of  insurance  can  trust, 
respect,  and  find  to  be  in  his  interest. 

I  therefore  renew  my  plea  to  this  Con- 
gress not  to  pass  the  Walter  bill  but  to 
go  further  and  to  declare  that  the  regula- 
tion of  insurance  practices,  the  licensing 
of  agents,  the  requirements  for  financial 
stablhty,  the  provision  of  standard  poli- 
cies and  forms  remain  the  responsibility 
of  States  and  that  these  important  func- 
tions should  not  be  sidetracked  by 
groups  of  Insurance  executives  who  seek 
to  avoid  an  antitrust  prosecution.  Not 
a  line  in  H.  R.  3270  touches  these  im- 
portant questions  of  State  regulation 
and  we  would  only  delude  the  Insurance- 
ouylng  public  to  pass  the  bill  H.  R.  3270 
In  its  present  form  and  tell  them  that  It 
would  preserve  State  regulation  of  an 
interstate  commodity. 

The  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun 
is  as  follows: 

SOXTKD  AOVICB  ON  IMSinUMO 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  meeting  in  Chicago.  Is  trying 
to  decide  what  to  do  about  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  holding  the  insurance  tousl- 
naw  subject  to  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
The  beet  advice  the  commissioners  have  re- 
ceived came  from  Representative  Amdsbson 
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of  New  Mexico,  who  In  a  Hotwe  speech  invited 
them  to  help  Congress  drsft  a  sound  national 
insurance  law. 

The  commissioners  did  not  like  the  court 
decision.  Many  of  them  supported  the 
Bailey -Walter  bill,  sponiiored  by  Insurance 
Arms  to  forestall  the  Cou;f8  ruling.  But  Mr. 
AnnsoM  warned  them  that  faith  in  the 
Bailey-Walter  bill  is  nov/  a  delusion.  Con- 
gress cannot  permanently  evade  responsibility 
for  protecting  our  people  from  any  abuses 
discovered  in  the  risk  business.  The  State 
officials,  If  they  approach  the  problem  con- 
structively, can  materially  assist  the  Federal 
Ooveriunent.  This  vlewx)lnt.  It  is  satisfy- 
ing to  see.  is  endorsed  ay  the  assoclKtlons 
president,  Charles  P.  J.  flwrrlngton,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


« 


Plant  a  Rote  for  Me** 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RISPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 


Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
to  a  young  man  who  hved  in  my  district. 
His  name  was  Bill  Bordelon. 

Frances  Bryson,  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  wrote  a  story  about 
this  heroic  boy  which  is  as  fine  a  piece 
of  human  interest  newspaper  reporting 
as  I  have  read  in  a  long  time. 

Frances  Bryson  is  tliat  kind  of  a  news- 
paper woman  report*  r  that  those  of  us 
v.'ho  have  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
Uke  to  refer  to  as  a  good  newspaperman. 

This  is  a  mighty  pretty  Uttle  piece 
which  I  am  sure  will  tug  at  your  heart 
strings.  It  unfolds  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  sweetness  of  thought  which 
so  many  of  our  American  boys  carry  into 
battle  with  them  and  on  the  spot  where 
they  fall  and  their  blood  spills  on  the 
soil  I  am  sure  nowhere  else  is  so  red  the 
rose.  ^         , 

Here  is  Frances  Biyson's  own  story  of 
this  gallant  lad: 

"PLANT  A  FOSE  rOB  M«" 

(By  Prances  Bryson) 
"Would  you  somewhere,  in  some  garden," 
Bill  Bqrdelon  wrote  home,  "plant  a  rose  for 

me?" 

Bill  was  a  gentle  boy.  serious,  polite  and 
quiet.  His  brother  Is  a  priest,  and  his  aunt 
was  a  nun  here  in  New  Orleans.  He  lived 
here  before  he  joined  ihe  Marines. 

Then  he  became  a  one-man  war— and  so 
valiant  was  his  death  that  he  is  being  p<»t- 
humously  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  on  Saturday. 

Only  one  other  New  Orleans  resident,  the 
gallant  Commander  Glimore,  whose  last  words 
'Take  her  down"  are  now  famous,  has  re- 
ceived in  this  war  tfcU  highest  award  that 
the  United  States  can  bestow. 

Bill's  grandmother  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bordelon. 
837  South  Solomon  Street,  has  gone  to  San 
Antonio  for  the  ceremony,  as  bU  parents  Uve 
there  now. 

The  sergeant's  heroism  at  Tarawa,  where 
he  was  killed  after  ignoring  ai  least  three 
serious  wounds  to  hold  almost  single-handed 
a  part  of  the  beach,  saved  the  Uves  of  two 
of  his  comrades. 


One  of  them,  Sgt.  «lden  Beert,  told  tht 
story. 

"Bill  and  I  were  together  In  the  Marines 
for  a  years,  through  basic  and  advanced 
training  and  fighting  on  Guadalcanal  and 
Tarawa,"  he  said.  "We  were  in  the  same 
landing  craft  as  we  headed  for  the  beach. 
Bill  as  platoon  leader  and  myself  as  a  squad 
leader. 

"Only  five  of  us  got  out  of  that  boat  and 
made  the  landing  alive.  I  think.  The  rest 
were  kiUed  or  fatally  wounded  by  snipers  and 
machine  gunners  who  hit  us  about  60  yards 
from  shore.  As  the  boat  stopped  Bill  and  I 
Jumped  over  the  side  and  immediately  got 
tangled  In  barbed  wire. 

"We  freed  ourselves  and  by  some  miracle 
made  it  to  the  beach.    Bill  took  some  demoli- 
tion chargts  and  exposed  himself  to  fire  by 
atandmg  up  while  he  pitched  two  packages 
of  dynamite  at  the  snipers.    That  eliminated 
those  Japs,  but  Bill  was  hit  by  a  buUet  which 
made  a  hole  through  hU  left  arm.    He  also 
received  two  small  shrapnel  wounds  In  the 
face.    We  bandaged  him  and  tried  to  quiet 
him  but  he  refused  and  ordered  us  to  make 
up  our  last  two  demolition  charges.   The  most 
damaging  gun  was  about  200  yards  back  from 
the  shore.    Bill  took  the  last  two  charges  and 
started  to  crawl  toward  the  enemy  emplace- 
ment.     He    insisted    on    going    alone.      He 
knocked  out  that  gun,  too,  but  got  another 
btUlet  hole   through  his  left  arm.     All   he 
would  let  us  do  was  apply  a  tourniquet. 

"We  decided  to  attempt  to  rescue  some  of 
the  wounded  men,  and  Bill  went  to  look  for 
a  Hospital  Corps  man  at  another  beach  but 
all  he  was  atle  to  find  was  a  rifle  grenade. 
He  was  approaching  the  machine-gun  nest 
when  one  of  our  wounded  fellows  floated  In 
with  the  tide.  Bill  went  to  help  him  and  was 
again  wounded,  this  time  to  the  shoulder, 
and  knocked  down. 

"Later  some  cf  the  men  told  me  Bill  was 
killed.  I  think  he  was  the  bravest  marine 
I  ever  saw." 

What  Beers  didn't  know  was  that  one  of 
Bill's  wounds  was  caused  by  a  demoUtlon 
bomb  exploding  In  his  hand,  but  he  grabbed 
a  rifle  and  kept  firing  to  cover  a  group  of 
marines  scaling  a  sea  wall. 

He  again  made  up  demolition  charges  and 
singlehandedly  assaulted  a  fourth  Japanese 
machine-gun  position,  but  was  Instantly 
klUed  when  caught  In  a  final  burst  of  fire 
from  the  enemy. 

Bill's  father,  W.  J.  Bordelon.  wrote  Repre- 
sentative HiBiarr  In  Washington,  urging  that 
"such  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  may  be  deemed 
Important  and  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
our  homeland,  be  held,  especially  It  these 
areas  were  redeemed  by  American  blood. 

"I  have  in  mind,"  he  wrote,  "particularly 
the  Gilbert  Islands,  where  there  Is  a  mound 
of  sand  covering  the  remains  of  a  marine 
sergeant,  our  son,  who  gave  hU  life  in  the 
engagement  which  resulted  In  the  capture 
of  these  Islands  from  the  Japs. 

"I  hereby  lay  claim  to  at  least  that  part 
of  the  Island  where  his  remains  Ue." 

BUI  has  two  aimU.  Mrs.  Ethel  Bordelon 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Allen,  living  In  New 
Orleans,  as  well  as  his  grandmother,  and  an 
uncle,  Byron  B.  Bordelon,  of  3520  Banks 
Street. 

The  message  about  the  rose  was  written 
underneath  a  picture  of  himself  that  BlU 
sent  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Peggy  Sink,  of  Ban 
Antonio.  Her  captain  husband  Is  overseas. 
BUI  is  survived  by  his  parents,  his  sister,  and 
three  brothers.  Rev.  Bro.  Thomas  Bordelon. 
Dayton.  Ohio,  and  Raymond  and  Bobble 
Bordelon,  of  Bin  Antonio. 

The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  a  formal 
sunset  review,  and  wUl  be  attended  by  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  the  mayor  of  San  An- 
tonio, and  ofllclala  of  all  branches  of  the 
service. 


Bill  would  have  been  21  on  last  Christmas 
Day.    He  was  kUled  November  20. 

A  rose  has  been  planted  for  Bill. 

But  hU  memory  wUl  stay  fresh  In  the 
bearU  of  his  countrymen  longer  than  any 
rose  bvish  wUl  live. 


Now  Ii  the  Time  To  Consider  Lefitlation 
lor  the  Af  ed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALXFoaxu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  when  we  ought  to  be  selling  the 
virtues  of  democracy  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  it  is  right  now.    We  think  we  have 
the  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  common  man,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  not  eliminated 
certain  grave  defects  in  It.    Until  these 
defects  are  eliminated  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  us  to  persuade  other  peoples 
to  follow  our  example.    Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini arrayed  their  people  against  us  by 
pointing  out  the  facts  that  we  did  not 
offer  equal  opportunity  to  all  men  as  we 
boasted;  that  the  poverty  in  our  great 
metropolitan  centers  was  as  sordid  and 
beastly  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world;  that  monopoly  rode  rough- 
shod over  many  types  of  Industry  in  this 
boasted  land  of  the  free;  that  education 
of  the  masses  was  a  haphazard  affair 
resulting  In  shameful  illiteracy;  that  the 
elder  veterans  of  labor  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  helplessness  were  accorded  less 
consideration  than  retired  Army  mules, 
and  many  other  shortcomings  In  our 
political  system. 

We,  to  our  sorrow  and  shame,  cannot 
deny  that  they  partially  told  the  truth 
about  us.  and  when  these  national  faults 
of  ours  are  paraded  before  the  world  and 
nothing  said  about  our  virtues,  it  makes 
our  boasts  about  democracy  seem  pretty 
nauseating. 

Just  now  the  world  is  diligently  seek- 
ing some  formula  which  can  be  set  up  as 
a  beacon  for  all  nations  to  follow  that 
will  start  mankind  upon  the  upward  road 
toward  international  fellowship  and  co- 
operation leading  to  a  world  of  perma- 
nent peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men. 

I  believe  that  If  we  analyze  the  defects 
of  all  governments  that  we  will  find  one 
fundamental  wrong  back  of  them  all. 
That  wrong  Ues  in  permitting  the  human 
hogs  among  ub  to  build  legal  protection 
for  themselves  which  fortifies  them  while 
they  take  an  undue  share  of  the  wealth 
as  it  Is  produced.  If  some  equitable  sys- 
tem of  wealth  distribution  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  only  one  nation,  an  example 
would  be  furnished  that  other  nation* 
would  be  likely  to  follow. 

Distribution  is  the  key  word  whi<ih  will 
unlock  the  prison  of  poverty  for  the 
masses.    Free  the  masses  from  poverty. 


»     I     "     •-•'•' 
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giTfr  them  boma  ssd  vouuBkmB  of  their 
own  and  it  wodd  be  fmpossible  to  stir 
them  up  to  a  frenzy  of  hatred  and  blood- 
tbiistineas.  We  can  toUBy  oUiterate 
the  spirit  for  war  when  we  cataMWi  Jus- 
tice in  the  matter  of  distributing  the 
world's  goods.  But  nodar  our  profit  sys- 
tem, the  only  way  we  can  distribute  our 
wealth  of  things  equitably  tf  to  provide 
our  people  with  the  means  of  bujring 
them.  The  abtllty  to  buy  must  precede 
the  ability  to  produce  and  to  possess. 
Wages  and  salaries  ccmstitute  the  main 
dependence  of  the  masses  for  obtaining 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Whenever 
thoae  wtM  control  the  flow  ot  money  vish 
to  do  so.  or  when  they  are  impelled  by 
fear  to  do  so.  whether  they  wish  it  or 
not,  they  can  close  banks,  shut  down 
production,  stop  the  movement  of  money 
through  the  wage  and  salary  channels 
and  thus  deprive  the  masses  of  a  means 
of  making  a  livelihood  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  sjrstem  of  money 
Skm  most  be  had  for  the  nation  that  will 

^depend  upon  the  whims  or  fears  of  a 
■BAII  coterie  of  financiers.  Such  a  sys- 
ton  must  be  national  in  character,  gov- 
erned by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  basically  established 
as  the  foundation  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Obviously  if  every  commxmity  In 
the  land  Ls  to  be  liberally  supplied  with 
food,  clothing  and  shelter— all  of  which 
we  Imow  we  are  amply  able  to  supply — 
money  must  be  made  available  to  every 
comrnvmlty  with  which  to  buy  these 
necessities.  How  shall  we  pipe  line 
money  Into  every  community  contlnu- 
oiuly  in  quantity  KdBeient  to  keep  busi- 
ness thriving?  Today  when  wages  and 
salaries  stop,  bttalness  stops  and  deprea- 
slon  starts.  It  la  apparent  that  «  new 
distribution  of  money— buylnt  poims- 
other  than  wages  and  latarlN  will  have 
to  bf*  set  up  If  we  art  goiag  to  loeure 
OUTMlvM  agalnnt  MM  fWMfWW  of  df« 
pfMelohi. 

Wxti  ir  w»  iMMl  inmraticf  a««iti4t  d*> 


Bumf  MM  If  mmM  til  imp  pummm 

NW  iiMlIf  WMfeert  are  MMii  M  MM 
10  pefoent  if  WlWlilllgn. 
il  paralyiei  butUmm.  Mow  when 
If  paralysed  wealth  produetlon 
lltpi.  and  evefybody  euffers. 
m  aeitlnc  up  our  national  mutual  ia- 
and  operating  H  on  a  nonprofit 
and  paylBc  all  the  taicapaciUted 
tT3  of  society  at  monthly  perfode 
a  liberal  percentage  of  the  wealth  dtrf-' 
I  created  by  the  entire  population,  on 
that  each  recipicaat  would  have 
to  apMd  hia  entire  allowance  each  M 
days,  we  can  have  a  money  flow  into  all 


oommtmitics  that  wi  I  not  depend  upon 
wages  and  salaries,  a  id  that  will  sastain 
business  when  wages  md  salaries  fall  off. 
Let  us  assume  that  i  lur  national  insur- 
ance is  in  force.  Let  us,  assume  that  we 
have  geared  the  payi  lent  benefits  to  the 
productive  ability  of  he  Nation  and  that 
it  has  been  decided  hat  we  can  safely 
set  aside  3  percent  if  the  current  na- 
ticmal  income  for  th(  payment  of  these 
benefltSL  It  has  beer  estimated  by  com- 
petent economists  tlat  at  the  present 
high  level  of  product  on  3  percent  of  it, 
measured  in  dollars,  will  pay  monthly 
^00  to  16.000.000  pe>ple.  12  percent  of 
the  population. 

Now  if  a  community  of  a  thousand 
souls  had  but  10  pe  cent  of  its  people 
drawing  from  the  C  ovemment  a  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  ev  ry  30  days,  $10,000 
would  flow  into  tha ;  community  each 
and  every  month.  C  )uld  any  other  sta- 
bilizer of  business  be  devised  that  would 
be  more  dependable  >  Would  not  that 
money  turn  over  sev  nral  times  dining  a 
30-day  period?  Wot  Id  not  several  times 
the  original  $10,000  Je  reflected  in  the 
actual  business  doie  as  a  result  of 
starting  the  monej  flowing  in  that 
community? 

Let  us  think  how  w  e  shall  insure  busi- 
ness. We  cannot  in^  ure  business  imless 
we  insin-e  the  supply  of  money  which 
creates  the  market  ;  or  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Industry  cann<  t  insure  the  flow  of 
money  Into  every  con  munity.  When  in- 
dustry lags,  the  flow  of  money  through 
wages  also  lags.  To  Insure  business  we 
must  first  Insure  tie  flow  of  money. 
With  the  flow  of  n»ney  insured,  busi- 
ness is  bound  to  thrive.  Nothing  can 
stop  or  retard  it. 

Thli  Insurance  of  money  flow  has  ner- 
•r  bttn  tried  because  until  this  new  era 
of  machine  produe  ion  arrived,  there 
WM  never  enough  |  lods  to  go  around, 
the  hand  methndi  u«  Ml  oould  not  lupply 
thmifh  for  all  to  lUi  W(>ll  Thvri  wag 
ilwayi  Miatcuy.  Nt  MA  ihii  ittw  ma- 
nhtiM  atf.  our  nbiitir  m  MiiMi  In  run 
ftWM  jinfMi  (M  Htir   Httttirit  My    Wp 

Em\  MHNl  mf  mtt'c  m«ttti  i>ft|iiii>tiy  \^ 
I  •>yfi  wiMt  MM. 
mhaMiMitH'   I) 

UPM  Nil  »M 
Hf    MlVlHM 

nil  iMii  m 

CjJHNH>eM  tktil  Mm  IM 


|HMtiitl«lMll  CAIHII'lly 

t'MiiMtfUN^Iiw  im> 
pfyl  iMMif  iH 

fmmntm  m» 
I  ir  ii»tH»4ii*ti  i<v  I  lie 


Mf  af  iifui  ii>ii  MtNt  M4iUyM 
Tbf  VMgfMf '  m  §1  m&i* 


■JrnDWIOIf  tW  HCMARIU 


HON.  JOHN  J]  :nnings,  JR 


IN  THS  H0178S  OP    UPRESKNTATIW 
Monday.  Ju  le  19, 1P44 

Mr.  JXNNIMaa  liir.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  the 
act  to  provide  Fedeial  Government  aid 


for  the  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.   2  veterans. 

This  is  a  timely  and  urgent  recognition  of 
the  Nation's  obligation  to  the  more  than 
11,000,000  young  men  and  women  who 
have  responded  to  their  country's  call  In 
this  hour  of  its  peril.  They  gave  up  the 
comforts  of  home,  the  companionship  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and  children, 
kindred  and  friends,  the  safety  and  prof- 
its of  peacetime  pursuits  for  the  hard- 
ships and  the  dangers  of  warfare.  They 
have  been  buUt  into  a  living  wall  of  of- 
fense and  defense  In  the  protection  of 
their  country  and  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization.  The  heads  of  families  have 
left  a  vacant  chair  in  the  family  circle. 
Boys  and  giris  in  their  teens  and  early 
twenties  have  left  their  studies  in  school 
for  the  stern  and  exacting  training  of  the 
camp,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  hazards 
of  the  sky,  the  shock  and  roar  of  battle. 
On  land,  on  the  sea,  in  the  air,  on  every 
battle  front  they  have  covered  them- 
selves with  glory.  They  have  written 
chapters,  in  their  own  blood,  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  arms  that  will  live  for- 
ever.  Thousands  of  them  have  passed  on 


Fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Wbere  glory  gtiards.  witb  solemn  POundL 

Tit*  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Other  thousands  have  come  back, 
maimed  and  crippled  for  life.  Other 
thousands  have  returned  with  shattered 
nerves.  Other  thousands  have  come 
home  only  to  flnd  the  doors  of  opportunity 
shot  In  their  faces. 

The  Representatives  In  Congreae  of 
these  boys  and  girls  and  their  loved  one* 
have  not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the 
Nation's  debt  of  tratftude  to  them.  And 
In  this  act,  popularly  known  as  the  O.  I. 
bill,  we  have  put  Into  practical  and  sub- 
fitanttal  form  our  arknowlPdgm»nt  of  the 
ppoplp"!  evfrlMttnt  dftermitiiitinn  to  put 
thplf  fpft  flrtnly  in  thp  pathway  ei  ft- 
id.fu»imf»nl  nhd  r*»hiibiliinMnh, 

Ttir<  Amf*Ht>ih  nnUVpy  hnn  NlWiyi  bfWI 
•hiImwnI  with  mni-vlMii^  imWuM  bf  M« 

M iiftn  Mi  rpadiM«fm''hi,   fnir  mU 

mpiA  NnH  MiUiN  N»ti)  miiHHM  Hf  i»vitry 
WMP  iiyi!*'Hi)y,  m  !h•>l^  iliiH>hNfH»<  tvm  fHi 

HmM   MiPVlPP.   HmV*   MliHPfl   bNf'lf   iMffI 

clvillNn  liM  liM  im  wnvpit  nuImuIp  ihM 
m  mim M  iHp ha,  'Mcv  it«vii  ubM 
fnml  wnw  m  Im<hmpm,  Ih  ih*  iHMr»<MiHMi, 
$H  \n  |(iiM  nf  hffHMr  M>t(<  U(i*f  ift  ihi 
CiMvuffimpfa. 

Wl  Iff  if UiflMMlM  l)»»(  l4fNl*P  lh(«  Nil 

HFtilPh  »N  bKM*y#  will  trN^ilMy  Mp  »tf  nti 
yn  (IIP  ^PfMent,  (hi  ftwiM  pf  DffMfi 
iMMr  will  «wm«  widf  far  our  rpiurnlni 
harats  and  \muiw*, 

for  thoM  who  Are  la  noad  af  It,  hoe« 
pttalMatton  vtU  be  affanMd,  They  will 
be  aided  by  representatives  of  tht  ¥ft«r« 
ans'  organliatlons.  Their  clafant  for 
benefits  will  be  carefully,  liberally,  and 
tympathetlcally  considered.  Those  who 
doire  to  do  so,  can  complete  their  educa- 
tion at  the  Oovernment's  expense.  Loans 
to  help  purchase  or  construct  homes,  to 
buy  and  equip  farms,  and  to  acquire 
business  bouses  can  be  obtained  up  to 
50  percent  thereof. 

Aid  in  obtaining  employment  is  pro- 
vided by  law.    Unemployment  benefits 
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are  provided.    Provisions  are  made  for 
adequate  hospital  facilities. 

It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  the  enactment  of  this 
measure.  The  Nation  that  in  time  of 
peace  or  war  does  not  make  adequate 
provision  for  its  defenders  is  not  flt  to 
live  and  cannot  long  endure.  And  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  pre- 
serve on  the  home  front  the  liberties  that 
its  youth  is  so  nobly  fighting  to  save.  We 
Intend  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 
when  they  come  hom(!.  This  act,  we 
believe,  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 


Chicago  Lake  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  June  19, 194i 
Mr.   ROWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   one   of 
Chicago's  greatest  claims  to  fame  is  her 
magnificent  Outer  Drive.    Visitors  from 
all  over  the  world  have  acclaimed  the 
splendid  water-front  boulevard  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.    Now  comes  a  native 
Chicagoan  with  a  post-war  plan  to  sub- 
stitute a  great  lake-front  harbor  for  the 
great  Chicago  highway.    For  40  years 
MaJ.  Henry  W.  Lee.  engineer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Calumet  Record,  an  indus- 
trial newspaper  in  Chicago,  has  advo- 
cated use  of  more  of  Chicago's  lake  front 
for  harbor  purposes.    Editor  Lee  has  re- 
cently revived  his  plan  and  those  en- 
gaged in  post-war  plannlni  are  giving 
more  contldpration  to  hl«  pfogram  than 
ihpy  have  heretolore,     For  two  score 
yearn  h*  h»i  n»'vpr  faltprpd  in  hl«  ftd* 

ttiHMy  nf  the  elmmploMn  of  Ihp  Hiy  bpau* 

An  Hit  nvlrtiinw  flf  fn*  fiivivfil  inlffi'M 


Ih  IMm  ItMIMIMIH  ••! 

ini  ¥miim\  inhi 

TlmMlllHI'l'^^llt* 


'"      ^-^  •     HUM  lH*m  \\\*  mma 

h  IMxaMHlliHi 

\-y>  il.h  vMiuiifimiffJfIKi  It  IH» 

„  Lm  »•  r»rt»/Mbiii.M  !♦(•  pli»»»  ^«  l»»  l*»^f« 
TAP  Vimm  NMkvm  M»»  |*Im»»  h»  Im*i^  »h**« 

Trnong  in.  Vu)wt#  Ui  %»»9  t^l»Mtin»w  ikWm  m 

■o  »i8rt  u  i»  for  tb«  con»lrt*r»tU»n  of  sll 
wbe  art  murwttd  in  tn«  rutur*  of  ib«  eity. 
But  we  warn  you,  it  wtll  Mem  a  Utile  tbock* 
KiM  am  If  you  are  one  of  thoee  who  tttke 
pride  in  Chlcago'e  unpernlleled  Lake  front, 

LINKIMO  CHICAOO  TO  THf  SEVIK  SEAS 

Henry  Lee  propoeee  that  the  city  recapture 
the  4  miles  of  Lake  front  parkway  on  the 
Bouth  Side  between  Grant  Park  and  Thirty- 
first  and  convert  It  Into  a  vast  deep-water 
harbor,  at  whose  piers  ships  of  the  seven  seas 
can  discharge  and  take  on  cargoes  in  world 
trade. 


Of  cour«e.  the  Idea  that  Chicago  might  In- 
come the  terminus  of  a  through-the-Lakee 
deep-water  shipping  route  depends  upon 
adoption  by  Congress  of  the  long  debated 
St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  plan. 

But  even  without  a  deep  waterway  to  the 
sea  Mr.  Lee  believes  a  big  Lake-front  harbor 
would  do  great  things  commercially  for  Chi- 
cago Lack  of  such  a  harbor  already  has  cost 
Chicago  "untold  millions  In  lost  Lake  com- 
merce, population,  and  prosperity,"  he  argues. 
Much  of  this  business  has  gone  to  Milwaukee 
and  the  mpldly  growing  ports  of  northern 
Indiana— Gary.  Bufflngton,  and  Indiana  Har- 
bor—which were  willing  to  sacrifice  scenic 
beauty  for  Industrial  growth. 

WE    ALMOST    HAD   A    HARBO«   IW    1»11 

Henry  Lee  doesn't  claim  to  be  the  daddy  of 
the  lake-front-harbor  Idea. 

The  plan  was  recommended  by  a  special 
board  of  the  United  States  engineers  as  early 
as  1867.  and  was  O.  K.d  from  time  to  time 
during  the  next  50  years  by  other  United 
SUtes  officials. 

The  council  unanimously  adopted  the  plan 
In  1911  along  with  four  other  harbor  pro- 
posals, but  Mayor  Harrison  vetoed  It  "because 
It  would  Interfere  with  the  Chicago  Beautiful 
plan  "  Henry  Lee  was  In  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  block  the  South  Side  lake-front-park 
project  because  it  spelled  the  doom  of  his 
harbor  dreams.  He  fought  a  losing  battle 
In  the  courts:  succeeded  In  blocking  It  tem- 
porarily by  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
—but  lost  out  when  Secretary  Garrison,  who 
had  upheld  his  objection,  resigned  and  was 
succeeded  by  Newton  D.  Baker. 

Baker  approved  the  park  plan,  but  Inserted 
a  clause  luto  the  agreement  providing  that 
the  South  Park  commissioners  would  release 
the  land  upon  demand  of  the  city  In  the 
event  It  was  needed  'for  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  navigation." 

"And  this  (sal's  Henry  Lee)  iJ"  our  ace  in 
the  hole.  Whenever  the  city  council  wlehes 
to  create  a  lake-front  harbor,  it  la  n»«"'y 
necewnry  to  paas  an  ordlnanct.  Tht  city 
will  thrn  immediately  come  into  poaawslon 
of  4  milps  of  lake  front  with  a  0«Ptb  of 
POO  to  1.900  (pel.  Ideally  adaptwl  (or  haibor 
tiurpooei  in  th^  opliilon  of  rvprv  Uii MM 
SlfltM  I'hiliti'af  atatltini'd  In  tJiiicann  nines 
mi  UHfl»  Bam  will  build  a  breakwiU**  • 
m^  tnm  m  •HMt»i  IH«  fll«itM'l«i.  ^twniM*! 
fNHllitN,  tmh  Hil,  wmaMt.  I»HH#,  ||fll»H<  «w. 
HMAMHMlir     bunt    Hf     HUII?I«II>H»HU^  J<H^M|i 

\^\\s\\H^y  Will  m\i  ujfif  jSS!^jrimm<t 

iium**.    U  will  HMl.  •'Htfllll  Miy  •M  •••*'" 
MM«MH'N*f  NN*I<  IMMtVIMIIf  Wl 

ItH  iMMa  I*  Hi*  HlMiua  M  mm^  »f»  •'!! 

K     'Hip  MHa«HMH  Is,  Mm  wp  hmM  Mf^MirtM 
UnrUM  IMHIIIMM  miMly  h«hmiiM  Ih  m»'MIIM 

m  r»illl"l»M»a  imlH  Ui  HH^  HOWV 

A^  MtMKM^  m  ImfMHr  ImhIIIMHIi  *'*  "♦n>i*«* 
h<  II,'  (  ..M(M»al  Him  »♦♦«  I.mM  Mt»l  IM«  *HI| 

JjViMmM  WHg  (J»n»l  imH  »f  t»w  w»Wirw»r  W 

ThM»  m»iN«.  wbtn  wwplttert-  will  greatly 

my.  »ut  is  that  enougb  ta  aieel  the  city  • 
neMls  in  the  poet-war  worW— io  keep  ue 
in   the  vanguard  of  progreee?     Henry  Ue 

thinks  not,  .     ..      .. 

Already  we  are  the  world's  r«»t^t  railroad 
and  trucking  center.  We  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  being  one  of  the  world's  greaust 
aviation  centers.  We  need,  contends  Mr.  Lee. 
to  become  a  great  navigation  center,,  too. 

How  about  it  Chicago?  Should  we  trade 
our  south  Side  parkway  for  a  bigger  slice  of 
the  world's  trade? 


Address  by  Peter  H.  Berg soa,  Head  9i  tke 
Hebrew  Comadttee  of  Natioaal  libcra- 
tloB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALXFOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 
Mr.    HOLIFIELD.    Mr.     Speaker.    I 
have  before  me  an  address  dellved  by 
Peter  H.  Bergson,  who  heads  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  tendered  to  Senator 
GtTY  M  Gillette  and  former  Represent- 
ative Will  Rogers.  Jr.    It  is  directed  to 
free  men  everywhere  and  stresses  par- 
ticularly its  belief  that  the  present  day 
heirs  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
understand,  recognize  and  support  thern 
in  this  mortal  struggle  for  their  life  and 
liberation.*  Mr.    Speaker.    I    believe    it 
proper  and  fitting  that  this  strong  and 
moving  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The    most    dastardly    thing     about    the 
2  000.000  Jewish  dead  of  Europe  was  not  so 
much  the  fact  that  they  are  dead,  but  the 
manner  of  their  dying. 

This  applies  both  to  their  German  rnur- 
derers  and  to  the  strange  silence  with  which 
It  was  received  by  the  United  Nations. 

We  of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 

Liberation,   as  servants  and  representatiyea 

of  the  Hebrew  people  of  Europe,  transmitted 

their  cry  of  agony  and  protest  to  the  Am*"- 

can   nation.    We   shaU   eternally   remember 

the  magnificence  of  America's  »"■*'"•    ^._ 

Today,  with  an  Indignant  and  clamoring 

American   public  opinion   on   their   behalf; 

with  a  special  wrr  board  created  «»y  t^*/'*' 

ident  of  the  United  States  to  aave  thtBi.  the 

•llence  has  deflnltely  been  broken, 

Thi»  rould  not  have  been  achieved  without 
the  pphMrntinM  tindsftiabding.  the  M|e.- 
;„.M  I..  b#  ot  wTaw  and  ••Mrii!!iSS'l*Hi 
eoMirMirtiiti  Will  ttHitafa.    H  WM  *lt»ir  Im<. 


Jut  itru 
tMfM| 
J 


WHiOll 


ill  Hlimf 


^^ffTm 


tflll  M' 

Mid 


?our  lielp  and  need  it  fm^^f'  ^J^ 

brew  people  of  fuvofe  5f*»,"g2i^ J?  SiS 
We  roust  be  aeved  «m  of  alt  tnm  tbe  eaaete 
and  humiliation  Into  which  *•  "•'[T^Sr 
driven.  Our  dead  must  no  ^°^t^i*'^' 
ered  merely  as  useless  vlct  ma  of  fwV^"' 
alltv  They  must  be  considered  as  honored 
Msualtle.  of  the  United  Nations'  common 
onslaught  for  freedom.  h.k.-- 

We  must  not  distinguish  the  Hebrew 
people  of  Europe  merely  as  4.000.000  humm 
beings  marked  for  slaughter  by  the  barbaroaa 
NazU.    we  must  dUtlngulsb  and  recogniM 


«l 
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m  a  poilttv*  «ntltr.  m  »  fellow  pftrtn«r 
tD  tlM  world  struggle  for  decent  humanity. 

Ttmn  mn  wtttnl  United  Nations  whose 
total  population  Is  but  a  fraction  of  the 
H^p.>t^  Of  tftufitt—  which  the  Hebrew 
■MbI*  ot  Warofif  has  s\iffered  In  this  war — 
y«t  tbif  tn  toooorable  and  equal  partners. 
Wa  art  mtaanibl*  and  pitixul  victims. 

The  Hebrew  peoplt  of  Burcpe  today  appeal 
to  America  for  dlffDlty  and  honor.  It  re- 
quests to  be  recognised  as  an  ally.  0\ir 
Midlers  have  fought  and  killed  Germans  and 
4iad  tn  soma  of  the  epic  battles  of  this  war. 
The  SS-day  battle  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  ranks 
with  Duakerque.  Btallngnd.  and  Tarawa, 
and  this  Is  not  my  appraisal  but  that  of  an 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Times.  The  ghetto 
of  Blalystok  was  another  heroic  battlefront. 
Titers  were  many  other  battles.  Some  of 
1^  bitterest,  most  Indomitable  light- 
ly ar«  Htbrvw  guerrilla  bands,  dally 
rmaa  battle  lines  and  com- 
BOBlHitlons.  Should  they  not  be  recog- 
nlMd  merely  because  they  are  outnumbered 
by  ttaa  Nasis  a  thousand  to  cme?  And  then 
tliar«  are  the  fighting  Hebrews  of  Palestine— 
•MOO  of  them  fought  and  died  In  Greece , 
tn  Wnf^.  In  Libya.  In  Tunisia.  In  Abyssinia. 
and  aiw  today  fighting  with  jour  gallant 
iMTOie  Vtfth  Army  In  Italy. 

Tou  are  all  aware  of  the  grtMaomeneaa  of 
the  dlsaatar  that  has  befallen  our  people. 
Tou  alao  know  that  it  has  not  come  suddenly 
out  of  a  clear  sky.  but  that  It  culminates  long 
liacailM  d  persecution  and  pogroms;  yet 
r*»fKh«t  really  oomplete  and  drastic  has  been 
•a  a  ramedy.  All  the  Jews  the 
had,  to  counteract  Germany's  sav- 
age might,  waa  aonfusion  and  wishful  thlnk- 
laf.  U  I  may  on  this  somewhat  feattve 
MOailon  utter  bitter  words  of  criticism,  let 
■t  my  that  it  was  the  Jews  that  have  clung 
fo  the  status  qtM,  and  let  me  say  further 
that  It  «aa  tba  ao-eaUed  laadera  who  have 
MDad  «i  from  diaaater  to  disaster  by  silver- 
oratory  about  the  tulty  of  the 
paople  and  who  kept  pointing  out  to 
«■  tkat  we  survived  all  tyrmnnlas  before. 
Let  ma  say  qulta  frankly  that  I  oondemn 
-going  prsartiing  laadara:  I  con- 
lor  they  wtn  never  there.  They 
status  qtio  'not  from  the  ruins  of 
but  from  the  safety  aod  bapplnew 
Tort  or  Pbiladelpltta  or  Olavateotf. 
has  always  been  a  Jewish  people 
always  will  be  one.  but  this  Is  an 
spiritual  term  which  wUl  never  rc- 
Tteo  the  millions  of  otir  dead  nor  mve  those 
remaining.  The  ease  with  which  these 
amsrtran  Java,  who  baaamw  of  wealth,  poai- 
tkm  or  flama  oeeupy  poattkma  of  leadership 
tn  Ammteau  lawlati  eommtinal  life,  are  per- 
from  the  comfort  and 
of  this  taUaaad  land  to  be  the  spokes- 
man of  and  to  sat  tha  pace  for  the  rcaeoe  and 
vay  of  life  of  people  with  whom  in  reality 
tfeair  Ufa  haa  nothing  in  common  is  beyond 
my  oomprihMHlaB  I  certainly  do  not  even 
hagtii  to  dMM  thotr  alneerlty  and  integrity. 
And  X  at  oouna  a^aa  with  them  that  ^>lrlt- 

«•  aia  all  Jews.  But 
oi  ttaam  Aaarlcan  Jews  of 
Xama  and  position,  and  all  of  you  here,  my 
frtends.  are  members  of  a  great,  mighty,  and 
free  nation,  the  United  Sutes  of  America, 
whlla  Iba  Mw  of  Warsaw,  as  I  myself,  are 
mamban  af  anntliar  natkm.  For  the  Jewish 
paepla  of  Saopa  and  Palestine  have  been 
ooa  ontity  and  are  in  fact  one 
nation.  It  la  baeanse 
not  formally  wuidtited  and 
that  Oia  disaster  which  has  be- 
tba  Utbnw  nation  has  been  so  vast, 
and  tba  way  for  remedy  Mocked. 

should  Dot  lot  Inertia  and  confusion 
m  tiM  way.     Let  it  be  suted  clearly 
that  tha  Wihraar  paople  of  ■nropa  and  Palea- 
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for  salvation,  by  the  setting  up  of  the  War 
Refugee  Board.  In  doing  so  your  great  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  he  "expects  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  other  foreign  governments  In  carry- 
ing out  this  dlfflcult  but  important  taak." 

We  know  that  Soviet  Russia  has  managed, 
amidst  a  bloody  war  for  her  own  survival,  to 
organize  the  saving  and  harboring  on  Its  ter- 
ritories of  close  to  a  mlUlon  of  my  people 
from  Rvunanla,  Poland,  and  the  Balkan 
states. 

We  can  therefore  feel  confident  of  her  fu- 
ture help,  but  we  are  still  waiting  to  hear 
of  the  cooperation  of  the  other  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  near  to  Europe  or  bordering 
on  It. 

We  propose  that  Turkey  proclaim  that  Its 
borders  are  wide  open  to  all  Hebrews  fleeing 
German  death  and  that  Great  Britain  Join 
the  United  States  in  guaranteeing  to  Turkey 
the  Immediate  and  steady  evacuation  of  these 
people  into  other  close  neighboring  terri- 
tories such  as  CypriiS.  north  Africa,  and  par- 
ticularly Palestine.  And  to  this  neither  wa 
nor  anybody  else  should  dare  attach  condt- 
tloas.  If  there  are  difBculties  to  solve  the 
political  problem  of  Palestine  during  this 
war,  let  it  wait  untU  after  the  war. 

But  let  us  not  permit  these  political  dlffl- 
culties  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  saving  of 
countless  of  thousands  of  human  lives. 
Though  we  appreciate  the  differences  In  the 
motives,  we  must  condemn  the  advancement 
of  political  arguments  on  the  road  of  rescue 
whether  It  comes  from  the  British  Colonial 
Office,  from  Arab  politicians,  or  from  mis- 
guided Zionists. 

Let  the  doors  which  have  for  years  now 
been  steadily  slammed  Into  the  faces  of 
death-fleeing  people  be  made  wide  open.  This 
Is  not  a  political  demand.  To  keep  them 
shut  is  politics,  and  vicious  politics  at  that. 
To  permit  the  sturdy  Hebrews  of  Palestine  to 
give  food  and  ahelter  to  their  escaped  Euro- 
pean brethren  Is  not  politics  but  an  els- 
menury  dictate  of  humanity  and  Justice. 

It  Is  because  the  Hebrew  people  in  Pales* 
tine  have  been  forced  to  be  passive  onlook- 
ers to  the  dolly  crucifixion  of  their  brethren 
that  their  repeated  and  ignored  protests  ara 
now  assuming  serious  proportions  in  Palea- 
tine. 

Rising  to  speak  In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  this  problem  several  years  ago,  Winston 
Cbiirchill  began  by  saying,  "Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  melancholy  occasion."  It  U  today, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  much  more  than  a 
melancholy  occasion.  It  Is  the  greatest  dis- 
aster that  has  befallen  any  people,  even 
amidst  this  frightful  and  bloody  war.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  tackled  by  the  slow  and 
dreary  status  quo  formulas.  We.  the  He- 
brew Nation,  refuse  to  continue  as  the  guinea 
pigs  at  whose  expense  daydreamers,  wish- 
ful thinkers,  and  silver-tongued  rabbis  preach 
the  unity  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  ar- 
rival of  better  days  where.  In  a  democratic 
and  free  Poland  and  Rimiania,  we  shall  be 
restored  to  life  and  liberty.  The  desperate, 
melancholy  Hebrew  Nation  needs  help  and 
solace  today.  It  needs  recognition.  It  neada 
dignity.  Without  these  It  loses  a  chance  for 
life  and  stu-vival. 

If  the  Amertcars  of  Hebrew  descent  in  this 
country  will  give  this  problem  bold,  couraga- 
ous  consideration,  if  they  give  us  as  spofcaa- 
men  for  the  Hebrew  Nation  their  help,  if 
they  at  least  cease  to  put  obstacles  in  our 
road,  I  feel  fully  confident  that  the  day  la 
very  near  where  the  Hebrew  banner  will 
proudly  wave  over  the  headquarters  of  our 
national  representatives  in  Washington  and 
over  the  columns  of  the  Hebrew  fighters  who 
will  participate  in  the  forthcoming  march  to 
Berlin.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  the  Hebrew 
people  of  Europe  be  restored  to  full  and  dig- 
nified human  existence. 
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National  Old-Af  e  Pensions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19. 1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing brief  by  WiUiam  H.  McMasters: 

The  question  of  an  adequate  national  pen- 
sion to  be  awarded  to  all  American  citizens 
has  been  before  the  public,  the  Congress,  and 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  for  many 
years     It  is  stlU  unsettled.    It  Is  still  being 
discussed.    This  brief  Is  written  to  set  out, 
once  more,  my  own  views  on  this  question. 
These  views  have  not  changed  during  the 
years     Rather,  they  have  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed,  as  I  have  come  Into  contact 
with  many  public  officials  who  are  airald  to 
say  openly  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  national  pension,  but  who  have  covertly 
attacked    and   delayed    Its    adoption.    They 
have  done  this  by  introducing  objections  to 
minor  polnu  and  by  questioning  the  advisa- 
bility of  some  small  feature  or  other.    ThU 
\mderhanded  conduct  savors  of  hypocrisy,  but 
It  has  been  most  effectual.    These  saboteurs 
of  a  national  pension  in  any  form  may  have 
fooled  the  general  public,  but  they  have  never 
fooled  me  or  many  others  who  are  familiar 
with  this  brand  of  political  trickery. 

Blther  a  national  pension  U  right  in  prin- 
ciple or  It  IS  wrong.    If  it  is  right  we  ought 
not  to  waste  time  in  discussing  whether  or 
not  tha  age  should  be  60  years  for  pen- 
sioners.   Ws  ought  not  to  be  talking  for 
years  at  a  tlms  over  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lotted  to   each   pensioner   as    though   the 
monthly  amount  had  something  to  do  with 
tha  peilon  principle  Itself.    We  could  well 
forget  tba  question  of  the  tax  method  that 
would  finance  ths  pension  proposition.    Thla 
ouMtion  of  uxatlon  U  one  that  always  brings 
Jn  acrimonious  debate.    K  our  Oovernment 
cannot  handle  lU  own  tax  P^oWw"' t«f  "V; 
without  endless  debate,  when  the  taxt,  of 
the  Republic  Is  at  sUke  in  the  ?'«•«"**•'• 
surely  there  is  nobody  who  could  ••tlsfy  all 
tba  Members  of  the  Congress  as  to  a  method 
of  taxation  that  will  finance  a  matter  which 
many  of  the  Members  are  secretly  opposed 
•to.    OpponenU  to  any  legislative  proposal 
dearly  love  to  see  tax  ideas  introduced  for 
the  very  practical  reason  that  tax  ideas  are 
always  debaUble.    The  opponents  look  very 
seriously  down  their  noses  as  though  men- 
tally troubled  over  the  said  fate  of  the  old 
folks  of  the  Nation  and  then  they  shake 
their  heads   and  say  to  one  of   their  col- 
leagues:  "Too  bad  that  the  pension  advo- 
cates cannot  get  together  on  a  sound  and 
workable-tax  plan  to  handle  this  worthy  pen- 
sion cause  in  which  aU  of  us  are  so  deeply 
Interested.    It    grieves    me.    I'm    fearfully 
disturbed  over  It.    I  would  gladly  vote  for 
a  suitable  pension  for  cur  aged  cltiaens  if 
we  could  only  devise  some  tax  plan  that 
wouldn't  cost  anybody  anything.    Too  bad. 
Too  bad." 

My  Idea  of  a  national  pension  la  thU.  it 
should  come  each  month,  directly  from  the 
United  sutes  Treasxxry.  The  present  old  age 
assistance  laws  should  be  repealed  when  the 
new  pension  becomes  effective.  These  laws 
are  doing  more  harm  to  the  morale  of  the 
American  people  than  any  other  Influence 
that  I  know.  The  pension  should  become 
available  to  every  American  citizen,  on  ap- 
plication, at  the  age  of  60  years.    It  should 


be  enough  on  which  to  live,  even  if  the  appli- 
cant has  no  other  means  of  support.    There 
should  be  no  investigation  of  any  kind  Into 
the   financial    circumstances   of    those    who 
apply  for  this  pension.    The  only  restriction 
I  stiggest  is  that  the  recipient  should  not  re- 
ceive any  other  public  pension  or  be  a  public 
employee  of  any  kind.    As  to  other  kinds  of 
employment,  I  have  never  believed  that  a 
pensioner  should  be  compelled  to  retire  from 
active  work  in  order  to  receive  his  or  her  pen- 
sion    Any  provision  of  that  natvire  U  stire 
to    involve    trouble.    The    average    man    or 
woman  at  60  who  feels  like  doing  productive 
work  m  the  community  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  working.    The  prevailing  idea 
of   employment    is    Just    one    of   the    many 
strange  fallacies  that  have  grown  up  during 
recent  years.    In  my  opinion,  we  can  never 
have  too  many  persons  employed.    But  we 
can  have  too  many  folks  Idle.    Workers  pro- 
duce wealth.    The  more  workers,  the  more 
wealth.    We  surely  need  more  wealth  in  the 
country.    The  more  wealth  that  we  produce, 
the  more  there  will  be  for  all. 

While  that  covers  the  problems  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  there  is  still  the  tax  question. 
As  to  the  best  method.  I  feel  that  our  entire 
tax  system  Is  bad  In  principle.  It  Is  accepted 
only  because  there  haa  been  no  better  method 
tried  out.  After  faithfully  working  for  years 
for  the  passage  of  various  Townsend  bills,  I 
wrote  a  simplified  bill  which  Is  nowJ)efore 
the  Congress.  It  carries  number  H.  «•  1^*' 
and  U  titled  "National  Pension  Act.  in 
this  bin,  I  advocate  the  use  of  a  transaction 
tax  as  a  proper  method  to  raise  funds  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

My  Idea  of  a  transaction  tax  U  that  it  wUl 
be  assessed  equally  against  every  transaction, 
big  or  little,  that  goes  to  make  up  the  vast 
economy  of  the  Nation.     Every  business  or 
professional  or  salaried  transaction,  will  have 
lust  so  much  deducted  in  taxes,  at  the  end  of 
each  month.    ThU  money  will  be  collected 
by  the  internal  revenue  collector.     At  tha 
preaent  anormous  rate  of  business  transac- 
tions in  the  country,  the  lery  of  8  percent 
would  produce  about  $3,500,000,000  per  month. 
As  sTSry  tranactlon  will  be  assessed  tba  same 
amount,  there  will  be  no  actual  changes  in 
the  reUtive  Tsluas  involved.   The  reUll  busi- 
ness will  not  suffer  at  the  expanse  of  the 
Wholesaler:  the  big  man  wUl  not  ba  a^  <« 
pay  more  or  less  than  the  small  man.    Bojax 
as  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation  might  ba 
altered,  it  would  not  be  changed  any  inore 
than  though  the  whole  business  were  to  lose 
exacUy  2  percent  In  volume  in  every  part  of 
It     Nobody  would  know  the  difference.    Any 
economist  who  says  thU  system  o'  taxstton 
would  be  a  drain  on  the  economy  of  "le  coun- 
try U  merely  talking  to  hear  himself  talk. 

Thirty  bllUons  of  doUars  per  year  can  thus 
be  taken  out  of  the  turn-over  of  our  national 
business  today  and  used  to  finance  our  na- 
tlonal  requirements.     If  P«^*°"*"  ^e^  »  P"^ 
of  It  then  it  will  be  serving  a  most  desirable 
end'  Whether  pensioners  get  so  much  as 
ai  of  It  the  principle  of  a  transaction  tax 
IS  fundamentally  sound  »>ec«^  *^^^f*^!! 
favors  nor  works  against  any  type  of  business 
or  person,   corporation  or   Industry.    «very 
tax  system  ever  designed,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  has  been  faulty  in  one  refPf  5"    " 
took  revenue  from  certain  sources  but  faUed 
to  take  revenue  from  all  available  sources^ 
Thus  the  economic  values  were  changed  oy 
the  tax  system.     Relative   values  were   not 

maintained.      A    u^l'*"'^^  ,^^*"^^*?i5'" 
does  not  produce  thU  unbalanced  result. 

copies  of  H.  R.  1281.  National  Pension 
Act  may  be  had  by  wilting  to  any  Con- 
^'is^n  Whose  name  U  familiar  ^  you^ 
Any  United  States  Senator  wlU  be  gl«»  to 
«nd  you  a  copy  on  request.  "  attract,  at- 
tentlon  to  a  bill  when  Congressmen  receive 
requests  for  copies  of  It.         ..»,„„   ^o  ner 

This  bUl  asks  for  not  !«■«  than  WO  per 
month  for  every  American  citizen  on  reaching 


the  age  of  60  years.    There  Is  nothlixg  in  the 
bill  about  retiring  from  employment,  nothing 
about  the  financial  sUtus  of  those  who  ask 
for  the  pension,  nothing  U  said  as  to  whether 
they  have  relatives  who  can  support  them. 
There  is  nothing  In  the  bill  about  spending 
the  pension  during  the  following  month  or 
putting  It  into  the  saving  bank.    If  anybody 
over  60  years  of  age  wishes  to  live  on  less 
than  $60  per  month,  he  Is  not  much  of  a 
charge   on   his   community,   so   why   worry 
over  him?    We  have  far  too  many  regulations 
of  the  habits,  lives  and  even  the  thoughts 
of  our  American  citizens,  today.    I  am  s\jg- 
gcstlng  that  we  stop  all  this  regulating  and 
let  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  to 
brlixg  America   up  to  Its  present  state,  be 
aUowed  to  conduct  their  own  lives  in  their 
own  way.     These  intelligent,  elderly  people 
do  not  need  any  regulations.    All  they  need 
Is  what  everybody  else  seems  to  need,  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  their  wants,  without 
privation  and  stinting. 

I  could  write  an  entire  book  on  thU  subject 
but   it    would    not   make    by   position    any 
clearer.    I  suggest,  once  more,  that  you  write 
to  yotir  United  States  Senator  or  Congress- 
man and  ask  to  have  a  few  copies  of  H.  R. 
1231  maUed  to  you.    There  U  no  charge  for 
these  copies  and  you  can  send  your  request  on 
a  posUl  card.  If  you  feel  like  it.    ThU  Is  your 
country  my  friends;  the  men  In  the  Congreea 
are  your  servants:  you  pay  their  salaries,  and 
the  pension  blU  that  I  filed  U  your  bill.    It's 
about   time  to   have   it   enacted   into  law. 
Thanks  for  reading  this  brief.    If  you  care  to 
write  me.  my  address  U: 

WnxxAM  H.  McMastkbs. 
President,  Nattoruil  Old  Age  Pention*.  Inc. 
Boston.  Mass. 


Califoniia  Lefiilatorc  Prott$U  Prop«se4 
Mexkan  Water  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAtiroBifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  California,  transmitting 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California  protestUig  the 
proposed  treaty  between  the  Unit«l 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Meidco  cUs- 
posing  of  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 
State  of  California. 

GOVEINOR'S    OFFICS. 

Sacramento,  Juns   18,  1944. 

Hon    Carl  Hinshaw,  *...i„... 

Mcmber  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
vytM  Congressman:  The  California  LegU- 
lat^  at  its  special  session  which  adjourned 
Say  June  13.  1S44.  adopted  Senate  Joint 

Su7lon  NO.  4  «'^'"f,^^^,^*  f Sie  °^1: 
River  Treaty  be  not  ratified  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
"^Si^uant  to  tbU  re«.lution  I  •;»  •^'°«^ 
a  copy  for  your  attention  and  requwt  ^t 
Jhls  matter  be  given  your  most  careful  con- 

•Tuh°»^  wUhes  and  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely.  ^^  ^^^^^ 

Governor, 


"il 


i' 

li 

I 


H 


ii 


II 


ASIM 
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Senate  Joint  Baaolntloa  4 


awotntkin  rttoUag  to  tte  atatvtarjr  eooqwet 
featWWB  tk»  UMMd  0C««M  uid  Um  Steto  a< 
CMMonlft.  Thlwinwl  by  Um  Boukl«r  Oua- 
foa  Pvojtci  Act  and  tka  Okitfanila  Wster 
I  fttflt* —  Aet.  uta  oppoMBC  raUOeatton  o< 
Mm  tnsty  between  tbe  Ihittad  StatM  at 
Smuiem  and  Um  United  Madean  Stataa. 
at  Waahlncton.  D.  C .  February  t. 
■d  |'*r^*rt  Niiaa  the  Senate  a<  the 
NalM.  OB  tiM  ground  that  eudi 
treaty  vookl  eonetltute  a  breKli  (tf  the 


the  Vnlted  Bute*  ot  Ainerlea  and 
4f  OiJIfiimla  feSMMCore   ratered 
>  •  artn  atatutory  aaHpact,  which  com* 
'.  waa  Bade  la  tba  Manner  following : 

Oanyon  Project  Act  (45  Stat. 
MVri  piu»ldad  that  If.  In  oonsMeratlon  of  the 
yiffffngf  at  wtM  aet.  Callfomla  should  within 
•  Months  adopt  an  aet  limiting  her  iise  of 
Colorado  BlTcr  water  to  certain  quantities, 
aad  <f  OriHMBia  and  certain  other  States 
ratify  the  Colorado  River  Compact, 
Project  Act  and  all  the  provisions 
KMid  baeoMs  effective,  but  other- 
4m  alwiild  not  become  effective. 
OalSbmla  did.  within  Mid  time,  expressly 
ktton  ot  the  paasage  of  said  Project 
such  a  IlnUtattoB  act  (Cal.  Stats. 
I.  tt).  and  did  raUfy  the  IntersUta  com- 
known  m  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
(Cal.  Stats.  IflOB.  37).  all  In  precise  con- 
focMlty  to  tha  laqutrements  of  the  Project 
Act.  Itw  Prasldant  thereupon  proclaimed  the 
Project  Act  effect  ve.  and 

Wbaraaa  Callfcmla  by  the  adoption  of  said 
ItmltatkM  a«t  did  subject  bcradf.  her  lands 
and  people  to  a  drastic  reduetlon  of  the 
AMOUnta  of  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
otharwlM  avallaMe  for  tne  In  Callfomla;  and 
did  by  the  adoption  of  said  Ratifying  Act  sub- 
ject bancif .  har  lands  and  pao|Hc.  to  the  bur- 
dens Imposed  by  the  Colorado  River  Compact; 
and 

Whereas  said  Boulder  Oanyon  Project  Act 
•ontalna  tha  following  provlalons.  a  part  of 
aald  statutory  compact,  which  were  intended 
to  protect  and  safeguard  the  avaUahillty  to 
California  of  tha  quantity  of  water  to  which 
Callfomla  limited  herself,  to  wit.  provisions: 
(1)  That  the  watar  of  tha  Colorado  River 
to  be  eonaarvad  by  Boulder  Dam  should  be 
ttsad  "exehMtvaly  within  the  United  States": 
(S)  that  no  penon  should  have  the  use  of 
tha  water  conserved  by  Boulder  Dam.  ex- 
cept bjT  contract  nuMle  i>y  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the  United  States; 
and  (9)  that  such  contracts  should  be  for 
serrlce:    and 

tha  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on 
behalf  or  the  United  SUtes.  has  entered  Into 
by  aald  project  aet  with 
ot  tha  Stat*  oi  Callfomla 
for  the  delivary  to  them,  for  domestic  and 
tmgatlon  QSM,  of  larfa  q;nantlties  of  water 
of  the  Colorado  Rtwm  eonaaitid  by  Boulder 
Dam  and  for  other  rights  and  benefits  au- 
thorised by  the  project  act;   and 

Wharsaa  said  limitation  aet  and  Mid 
imtlfylnc  act  were  adopted  by  Callfomla  and 
aald  eODtraoM  vara  antarad  Into  by  Callfor- 
aia's  puMle  acaaetaa  la  absoluta  rallanca 
upon  the  full  performance 
by  tiM  United  SUtaa  of  tJM 
protective  prnalMiaia  ct  tba  project  Mt  and 
ktura  dacUTM  that  It  would  not 
llaaltailon  aet  nor  said 
Mt.  adr  would  Mid  aoMtHMM  have 
by  said  pnblle  ifiBrtM.  had 
•04  aald  project  aet  eoatalnad  Mid  protaot- 
4ya  provlsioos:  and 

Wbanaa  tbara  Is  pending  before  tha  SenaU 
_fi  the  United  Statec  a  treaty.  atpMd  Fab- 
S.  1M4.  betwaaa  tha  UoUad  latM  of 
and  tha  United  lieakaa  Stataa. 
__  tha  Onllad  SUtea  would  ttMnntea 
toMiMBB  Srilvary  annually  and  in  a  certain 
psaariBiad  BMnnar  of  a  quantity  of  the  water 
ot  tha  Colorado  Blvar.  which  quanuty  cannot 


pc  Bslhle 


Stnate 


be  delivered  to  Mexlcc 
out   delivering   to  h^ 
Boulder  Dam;  and 

Wharaaa  said  trMtj , 
pair  the  abUl^  at  tba 
permanent  servlea  of 
fornla  oontracts  and 
contracts;  and 

WbaraMsaid  tr^y 
aU  a  right  In  water 
Dam.  by  means  other 
the  Secretary  of  the 

Wharaaa  said  treaty. 
It  Impoaalble  for  tha 
tarlor  to  fulflll  the 
executed   on   l>ehalf 
under  the  authority 
would   make   It  Im 
StatM  to  observe  and 
under  said  statutory 
above-men  Honed 
Project  Act;  and 

Whereas  said  treaty, 
the  consideration  for 
fornla  of  aald  statutohr 
said  statutory  comptct 
breached  by  the  Unlt^ 
fore,  ban 

Sesolned  by  the 
the, State  of  CaUfon^ 
Legislature  of  the 
ly  rqtresants  to  the 
of  the  United  States 
the  pending  treaty 
of  the  solemn  statutory 
between  the  United 
the  SUte  of  California 
atMve-raentlooed 
irreparable  damage 
further 

Jfsoiaed.  That  said 
the  pending  treaty  be 
UTBM  that  In  any 
Into  between  the 
and  the  United 
of  tlM  State  of 
tory  oocnpact  and  thi 
her  public  agenclea  1 
be  it  further 

ReMitved,  That  the 
quested  to  transmit 
reeolntlon  to  the 
StatM.  the  Secretary 
of  tha  Intctlor.  tha 
United  States  as 
Chairman  and 
tee  on  Pasaigu  Belatlina 
to  each  of  tlie  Senate  rs 
from  Calif ocala  la  tha 
Stages. 


if  ratified,  would  Im- 
Jnltad  States  to  render 
water  under  said  Call- 
jtherwlM  perform  said 

If  ratified,  would  cre- 

conaerved  by  Boulder 

than  by  contract  with 

[nterlor;  and 

If  ratified,  would  make 

Secretary  of  the  In- 

cbntracta  which  he  has 

af    the    United    SUtea 

the  Project  Act  and 

for   the   United 

;>erfonn  Its  obligations 

compact,  to  wit,  the 

prot^tlve  provisions  of  said 


Sta  e 


o 


treaty 


EXTENSION 


in  such  manner  wlth- 
watar   conserved   by 


If  ratified,  would  cause 
the  adoption  by  Call- 
compact  to  fail  and 
would  be    thereby 
States:  Now.  there- 


and  Auembly  of 
(jointly).  That  the 
of  California  urgent- 
President  and  the  Senate 
Jut  the  ratification  of 
wciild  constitute  a  breach 
compact  entered  into 
itates  of  America  and 
and  evidenced  by  the 
to  the  great  and 
California;  and  be  It 


statutes. 


Leglalature  urges  that 

LOt  ratified;  and  further 

that  may  be  entered 

United  States  of  America 

States,  the  rights 

Callfc^nia  under  said  statu- 

oontractual  rights  of 

fully  protected;  and 


Oovemor  la  hereby  re- 

crttfled  copies  of  this 

of   the   United 

]f  State,  the  Secretary 

iriea  Prealdent  of  tiw 

at  the  Senate,  the 

of  the  Commit - 

of  the  Senate,  also 

and  Bepreeentatlves 

CangrsM  <d  the  United 


nE  ember 


Price  I  «]aac« 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  FITZPATRICK 

or  wnr  Toax 
IN  THI  HO08B  OT  BBaHBITATIVSS 


MoTiday,  Jkne  19, 1944 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK. 
der  leave  to  extend 
include  the  followin  : 
peared   in  this 
Post  on  the  O.  P 
ence: 


mcminr 


nojtncm 


Tfa«  tumult  and 
control  extension  billi 
mentarlly.  but  the  fa9 
la  tha  balance.    For 
have  sent  to  conference 
amendments    of    a 
character.   Contrary 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

my  own  remarks,  I 

editorial  which  ap- 

a  Waslilngton 

bill  now  in  confer- 


ah^utlng  over  the  price- 
have  died  down  mo- 
of  O.  P.  A.  sUIl  hangs 
1  oth  House  and  Senate 
hlUs  studded  with 
:  otentiafly    destructive 
expectation,  tha  con- 


t) 


troversy  over  subsidies  has  not  been  a  delay- 
ing factor,  either  In  floor  debates  or  in  con- 
ference. Indeed.  House  and  Senate  conferees 
speedily  reached  an  agreement  that  win 
permit  continuation  of  the  present  food 
consumer  subsidy  program  for  a  year,  lliere- 
af  tcr  subsldUe  will  not  be  paid  except  out  of 
money  appropriated  by  Congress.  This  com- 
promise will  enable  CongreM,  albeit  belatedly, 
to  rrannrrr  Its  right  of  control  over  expendi- 
tures of  this  kind.  At  the  same  time  It  avoids 
the  unpleaMnt  political  and  economic  con- 
sequences entailed  by  suddenly  upsetting  tha 
existing  subsidy  program. 

No  decisions  have  y«t  been  reached  on  tha 
two  proposals  that  have  deservedly  attractad 
the  lion's  share  of  adverse  cTltletam.  They 
are  the  Bankbead  amendment  to  the  Senate 
bill,  tying  textile  prices  to  parity  prices  lor 
raw  cotton,  and  the  Dlrksen  amendment  to 
the  House  bill  permitting  Pederal  District 
Courts  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  to  rule 
on  the  validity  of  O.  P.  A.  regulations. 

As  previously  stated  in  these  columns,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bankhead  amendment  would 
threaten  the  whole  system  of  price  control, 
since  It  would  signify  willingness  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  yield  to  demands  of  special 
groups.  The  Dlrksen  amendment  Is  even 
more  dangerous,  because  it  would  have  a 
paralyzing  effect  upon  the  enforcement  ma- 
chinery of  O.  P.  A.  Por  example.  Representa- 
tive VocRHis  has  pointed  out  that  by  throw- 
ing open  the  District  Courts  to  review  of 
O.  P.  A.  regulations,  conflicting  decisions  as 
to  validity  might  result  in  one  set  of  stand- 
ards and  regulations  prevailing  in  Chicago, 
and  an  entirely  different  set  in  Milwaukee. 
Obviously  such  conflicts  would  spell  utter 
conrusion  and  collapse  of  orderly  price  con- 
trol. Various  other  changes  In  procedural 
methods  Incorporated  In  the  House  bill  havd 
also  come  In  for  severe  criticism  as  Imposing 
obstacles  to  prompt  and  effective  enforcement 
of  price  regulations.  In  respect  to  procedural 
(flanges,  the  Senate  bill  Is  mxKh  more  con- 
servative and  appears  to  be  acceptable — al- 
though with  some  reeervatlona — to  O.  P.  A. 
ofliclals. 

A  host  of  other  highly  mischievous  provi- 
stons  ought  to  be  eliminated  before  the 
O.  P.  A.  extension  bill  goes  to  the  Prwident. 
Prominent  among  them  Is  a  provision  of  tiM 
House  bill  that  would  compel  pimeMWa  oC 
agricultural  commodities  to  pay  parity  prtoes 
for  their  raw  materials  or  else  reduce  tbeir 
selling  prices  at  least-  10  percent  below 
O.  P.  A.  maximum  celling  prlOM.  Tlila 
amendment  would  create  serious  admlnistrm- 
ttve  problems  for  O.  P.  A.,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  its  probable  effect  would  tie  an 
increase  in  food  and  clothing  prtOM.  The  ° 
Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  eontatna  a 
ipnwlslon  that  would  weaken  the  wage  sta- 
MMmtlon  program  by  exempting  wage  ln« 
ciwaMu  up  to  gS7.50  per  week  from  W.  Xi.  B. 
control,  provided  employers  and  amployeM 
agree  on  the  increase. 

Fortunately  the  chances  seem  better  than 
even  that  the  conference  members  win  be 
able  to  eliminate  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  by  mu- 
tual conceasions.  The  Senate  Bankhaad 
amendment  might,  for  example,  ba  omitted 
In  return  for  a  House  agreement  to  drop  tha 
Dlrksen  amendment.  Such  a  compramlM 
should  be  facilitated  by  the  knowledge  that 
ineluatoa  of  either  amendmant  in  the  bill 
finally  paaaed  by  CongreM  might  result  In  a 
PrMldentlal  veto.  Must  of  the  other  dam- 
aging aaMndments  to  existing  prtce-contrd 
legislation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hoom  bill. 
But  the  Senate,  m  indicated,  has  aiao  made 
MlatakM  that  It  might  ba  willing  to  rectify 
in  exchange  for  House  concessions.  In  short. 
the  conferees  are  in  a  good  position  to  effect 
compromises  that  would  enable  the  O.  P.  A. 
to  carry  on  Its  work  without  being  hampered 
by  changes  In  legislative  instructions  and  pro- 
hibitions that  would  add  to  enforcement  dllQ- 
ffulties  and  gravely  weaken  exiatlng  controla. 
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Why  Roosereh  Can  Be  Defeated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  17,  1944 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  now 
generally  assumed  by  voters  of  both  ma- 
jor political  parties  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  today  an  active,  albeit  anx- 
ious candidate  for  a  fourth  term.  Many 
In  both  parties  even  accept  as  significant 
the  abortive  statement  of  National  Dem- 
ocratic Chairman  Hannegan  that  there 
Is  a  strong  probability  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  seek  a  fifth  term  in  1948  should 
he  be  reelected  in  1944. 

Consequently  many  citizens  are  won- 
dering, "Can  Roosevelt  be  defeated?" 
and  others  are  wondering.  "Can  Roose- 
velt be  elected?"  These  are  natural 
questions  to  apply  to  any  Presidential 
candidate  and  the  following  editorial  is 
therefore  interesting  since  it  emphasizes 
points  which  many  poUtical  analysts  and 
prognosticatcrs  have  failed  to  examine 
carefully  as  they  confront  the  coming 
Presidential  campaign. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens 
realize  that  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  last  election— held  while  war 
was  raging— it  should  be  remembered 
President  Roosevelt  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  176  in  the  electoral 
college  to  355  votes  for  his  Republican 
opponent  had  he  been  a  candidate  2 
years  ago.    It  is  also  true  that  if  the 
States  now  having  RepubUcan  Gover- 
nors vote  for  the  Republican  candidate 
lor  President,  as  seems  probable.  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  will  go  down  in  history  as 
a  man  finishing  his  career  in  public  ofBce 
with  an  emphatic  and  humiliating  de- 
feat.   These  are  hard  facts  taken  from 
the  book  of  records  and  are  consequently 
much   more   significant   than   political 
polls  or  prophetic  predictions. 

Fred  C.  Chrlstopherson  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S  Dak.,  editor  of  the  Daily  Argus-Leader 
of  that  city,  has  made  an  interesting 
analysis  of  past  records  and  present  con- 
ditions in  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "Why  Roosevelt  Can  Be  Defeated.' 
Believing  that  both  the  Congress  and 
the  country  will  be  Interested  in  reading 
this  analysis  I  am  inserting  It  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks: 

[Prom  Sioux  Falls   (8    Dak.)    Dally  Argua- 
Leaderl 

WHT  tOOSIVlLT  CAK  «K  D«rtAT» 

Whether  President  Roosevelt  wiU  be  re- 
elected in  November  or  not  is  something  for 
the  future  to  reveal. 

But  any  assumption  now  that  his  position 
Is  so  impregnable  that  the  Republican  cause 
Is  hopeless  is  ridiculous. 

To  appreciate  this,  one  need  only  study  the 
figures  of  1940— the  most  recent  Presidential 
election.  Roosevelt  got  27,000.000  votes  in 
that  year  and  Wendell  WlUkle,  his  Repub- 
lican opponent.  22.000,000.  That  seems  to  be 
a  broad  spread,  tut,  in  considering  the  1944 
poasibllltles,  the  study  should  be  restricted  to 
SUtea  that  can  be  regarded  as  Republican 
prospects. 


Let  us  consider  then  the  88  Northern 
States  which  represent  a  majority  of  150 
In  the  electoral  college.  In  these  SUtes. 
Wlllkia  lost  by  3.7  percent  of  the  voU. 
Therefore,  a  change  In  the  political  think- 
ing of  8  voters  out  of  each  hvmdred  womd 
ba  sufficient  to  swing  tha  electoral  majority 
away  from  Roosevelt. 

Has  there  been  such  a  change?  The  only 
record  available  is  that  of  the  elections  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Governors. 
But  this  is  an  imporunt  indication. 

Tlie  SUte-wlde  returns  on  the  election  of 
RepresenUtlves  In  Congreas  In  1942  showed  a 
strong  RepubUcan  trend.  Republicans  were 
dominant  In  SUtes  having  a  total  electoral 
vote  of  355.  As  the  total  electoral  vote  of  all 
the  SUtes  is  631,  thla  figure  represente  a 
subsUntlal  majority. 

Now  to  consider  the  picture  as  a  whole  in 
the  38  Northern  States  that  command  con- 
siderable more  than  a  majority  of  the 
electoral  vote.  These  SUtes  today  have  In 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  208  Republi- 
cans and  123  Democrats.  They  have  37  Re- 
publicans, 38  DemocraU,  and  1  Progressive 
In  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Of  these  SUtes, 
26  have  Republican  Governors  and  12  have 
Democratic  Governors.  The  BUte  legisla- 
tures in  27  of  them  are  controlled  by  Repub- 
licans with  9  dominated  by  the  Democrats 
and  a  with  a  divided  control. 

This  represente  a  sharp  swing  away  from 
the  Democratic  banner  since  1940.  It  also 
means  that  the  dominant  political  organi- 
zations in  many  of  these  SUtes  are  Re- 
publican. 

Obviously  there  Is  little  reason  to  assvune 
now  that  the  Republicans  are  doomed  to  de- 
feat In  the  national  election.  In  fact,  the 
statistics  provide  ample  reason  for  conclud- 
ing that  they  have  something  better  than  a 
fighting  chance  to  defeat  Roosevelt  in  No- 
vember. 


rs  DIXra  HOPELK88LT  TEAPPKD  BT  ONX-PABTTISM  f 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  editorial, 
with  its  statistical  analysis,  is  based  on 
the  supposition  that  the  "solid  South" 
will  continue  to  conform  to  tradition  and 
vote  the  party  line,  regardless  of  who  are 
the  Democratic— that  is.  New  Deal— can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
In  a  belated  effort  to  regain  some  of  their 
lost  control  over  the  old-time  Democratic 
Party  some  of  the  Southern  States,  such 
as  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Mississippi,    are    threatening    to    select 
Presidential  electors  who  will  vote  their 
convictions  rather  than  their  compul- 
sions.   What  will  come  of  these  threats 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  basis  of 
past  records  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  States  of  the  so-called  solid  South 
will  recapture  their  old-time  independent 
spirit  in  time  for  them  to  have  much  ef- 
fect upon  the  November  elections. 

One-partylsm  has  pretty  well  trapped 
the  Southern  States  in  its  vitiating  colls. 
Many  able  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  the  States  of  the  old  South 
have  come  to  reallae  that  by  permitting 
ancient  prejudices  and  traditions  to  in- 
fluence voting  to  the  point  that  practical 
New  Deal  political  operators  have  come 
to  consider  the  votes  of  these  States  as 
permanently  and  Indisputably  "in  the 
bag."  the  good  people  of  Dixie  have  lost 
their  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  the  tremendous 
population  of  New  Deal  appointees  in 
these  States  wUl  doubtlessly  continue  to 
dominate  the  political  thinking  of  the 
South  until  a  change  of  administration 
deprives  them  of  their  profitable  and  pat- 
ent political  positions. 


A  Nxw  ncvASioK  or  "CAaPTTBACCiaa"  bab 
ovxaauN  thx  boutb 

The  himdreds  of  thousands  of  political 
appointees,  owing  their  jobs  and  main- 
taining their  allegiance  to  the  New  Deal, 
who  now  travel  the  streets  and  highways 
of  the  South  as  poUtical  missionarlea  for 
the  Roosevelt- Wallace  partnership  have 
captured  the  political  decisions  of  Dixie 
as  firmly  as  did  the  carpetbag  poUtl- 
clans  of  long  ago.  In  both  instances,  pol- 
iticians from  the  North,  in  violation  of 
the  Interests  and  ideals  of  the  South, 
moved  into  positions  of  Infiuence  and 
manipulated  the  outcome  of  elections  to 
suit  their  own  fancy  and  Inflate  their  own 
profits.    The  obvious  remedy  of  develop- 
ing a  "party  of  opposition"  in  the  South 
will  some  day  apply  an  American  rem- 
edy to  an  un-American  situation,  but  the 
New  Deal  poUtical  bigwigs  are  openly 
boasting— and  probably  with  accuracy— 
that  such  a  reform  cannot  come  in  time 
to  deprive  them  of  the  "money  in  the 
bank"  votes  which  they  always  consider 
"in  the  bag"  long  before  election  in  tabu- 
lating probable  election  returns. 

WHT   woo   veHAT   IS   AUtEADT   WOWt 

The  old  notion  that  "Dixie  will  go 
Democratic  regardless— why  grant  it  any 
concessions?"  still  prevails  in  New  Deal 
circles  and  the  technique  of  using  sure- 
fire southern  votes  to  help  elect  candi- 
dates and  adopt  poUcies  which  work  to 
the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  the  South 
wiU  probably  succeed  In  the  next  elec- 
tion. The  South  Is  growing  rebelUous  in 
spots,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
bination of  patronage,  pap.  and  purging 
wUl  hold  it  in  Une  again. 


MASSKALL  FIELD.  OF  PM ,  MAT  BK  A  8UCCXSSOB  TO 

jxrnxsoM  and  rAXLXT 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Sun 
indicates  that  perhaps  Marshall  Field,  of 
Chicago,  of  PM,  and  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
may  be  the  successor  to  Jefferson  and 
Parley  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  it  Is  today  being  manipu- 
lated by  the  city  bosses  and  professional 
New  Deal  politicians  of  the  North.    Cer- 
tainly the  State's  rights    doctrines   of 
Thomas  Jefferson  have  been  too  com- 
pletely scutUed  by  the  New  Dealers  to 
find  any  practical  place  in  the  program 
of  New  Deallsm.  It  may  be  given  a  plank 
in  the  platform,  but  it  would  be  a  gul- 
Uble  Voter,  Indeed,  who  could  vote  for  tha 
fourth  term  on  the  basis  that  in  so  doing 
he  was  helping  to  restore  States'  rights, 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Sun, 
which  Is  increasingly  assuming  Its  place 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  New  Deal  ver- 
sion of  what  was  once  the  Democratic 
Party,  provides  a  harbinger  of  what  is  to 
come     The  editorial  Is  directed  against 
what  It  caUed  the  reactionary  Democratic 
politicians  of  the  South  and  It  points  out 
that  an  effort  may  be  made  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  to  restore  the 
two-thirds  rule  in  Democratic  conven- 
tions, to  write  into  the  Democratic  plat- 
form provisions  against  repeal  of  tne 
poll  tax  and  In  favor  of  the  elimination  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee, which  latter  is  a  Roosevelt  brain 
child  of  the  first  order.    The  editorial 
discusses  other  measures  in  which  the 
South  Is  Interested  and  then  caUs  upon 
the  New  Deal  poUticians  who  today  con- 
trol the  Democratic  Party  to  hold  the 
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ttne  Mftlnst  southern  reftcUonartet  and 
to  beat  down  at  the  national  convention 
every  effort  to  permit  control  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  party  to  return  to  the  South. 

Undoubtedly  the  city  machine  politl- 
elana  who  bold  key  New  Deal  positions  in 
Ui«  party  will  succeed  In  defeating  the 
move  to  restora  the  fcwo-thlrdd  nUe. 
TlMy  wUl  also  auecwid  In  defeating 
■oottatm  efforts  to  curtail  or  stop  the 
mores  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  re- 
gard to  the  repeal  of  poU-tai  legislation 
and  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  the  ac- 
ttvUica  and  authorities  of  the  Fair  Em- 
plofment  Practice  Committee.  Where 
will  this  leave  the  South?  It  will  leave  it 
)ust  where,  about  where,  the  New  Deal 
manipulators  have  left  Jim  Farley, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  will  leave  them  holding  an  empty  sack 
decorated  with  the  label  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  but  dedicated  to  the  policies 
of  New  Deallsm.  which  are  more  foreign 
by  far  to  traditional  democracy  than 
they  are  to  Republicanism. 

Jim  Farley  may  respond  to  patriotic 
Impulse,  put  principle  above  party,  and 
refuse  to  support  the  fourth-term  blitz- 
krieg, but  whether  he  does  or  not.  the 
hopes  of  defeating  this  administration 
must  be  based  upon  such  statistics  as  re- 
vealed in  the  foregoing  editortpl  and  not 
upon  the  ability  and  determination  of  the 
right-thinking  folks  In  the  South  to 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  one  partyism 
tn  time  to  redeem  the  Republic  next  No- 
vember. Once  more  the  voters  of  the 
North  will  have  to  try  to  save  the  South 
from  Itself. 

Bcrouc  coMn  slowlt  n«  ths  south 

Every  encouragement  should  be  given 
the  brave  and  independent  citizens  of 
Dixie  who  are  now  exploring  every  possi- 
bility of  saving  the  South  from  the  bitter 
consequences  of  too  long  playing  the  part 
of  tail  to  the  dog  that  bites  them,  but  too 
much  cannot  be  expected  in  the  nature 
of  reform  too  soon. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
South  in  1944  wUl  do  as  it  did  in  1928. 
and  refuse  to  permit  Northern  "c&rpet- 
bag  democrats"  to  dominate  their  des- 
tiny. It  may  vote  Republican.  It  ts 
also  poa^ble  an  independent  "Dixie 
p*rty"  might  be  formed  down  South  to 
nominate  its  own  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent and  thereby  give  the  South  a  bal- 
ance of  power  In  national  elections  by 
which  it  coiild  successfully  insist  on  a 
recognition  of  its  principles  and  ideals. 
Other  possibilities  exist  for  a  dtlaenry 
once  aroused  mfllclently  and  able  to  de- 
velop the  iMMknhip  to  protect  itself  and 
its  own  Interests. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  Americans  of 
the  high  type  and  great  ability  of  those 
so  prevalent  in  the  Old  South  should 
surrender  supinely  to  the  type  of  eco- 
nomic suicide  and  political  disaster 
which  faces  than  If  they  continue  to 
support,  blindly,  parties  and  personal- 
ities who  use  their  Influence  to  foist  ex- 
oeMM  upon  a  section  of  the  country 
mbtmt  only  sin  is  with  docility  to  deliver 
Its  vote  each  4  years  to  a  label  on  a  party 
rather  than  to  a  set  of  poUUcal  principlea. 
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ymcNfilcy  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRAkK  W.  BOYKIN 


IN  TH»  HOUSE    )F  REPRBBINTATIVM 
Monday  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consei  it  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Api  »endix  of  the  Ricohd,  I 
Include  a  broadcs  st  over  WAPI  on  March 
18.  1944.  concern  ng  a  colorful  figure  in 
the  early  hlston  of  Birmingham,  Ala, 
CoL  Henry  Fairc  lild  DeBardeleben: 

We  are  so  accust  )med  today  to  the  blatant 
whistles — the  belc  ilng  atacta  and  humming 
wheels  of  Industry  -that  It  Is  almost  Impos- 
sible to  pictxire  lilrmlngham  without  this 
teeming  enterprise  Yet  had  It  not  been  for 
the  Tlalon  and  In  fenulty  of  our  pioneers — 
coal  and  iron  ml  jht  not  b«  the  llf  eblood 
of  the  magio  city.  Sometime  ago  I  promised 
to  tell  you  about  a  colorful  figure  in  the 
life  of  Blrmlnghim — one  who  was  closely 
Identified  with  tie  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  our  mineral  deposits.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Col.  Henrr  FairchUd  DeBardeleben. 
Tonight  let  us  tur  i  back  the  pages  of  hUtory 
to  the  early  begin  iHnga  of  the  coal  and  Iron 
liMlustry — and  thin  see  the  vital  and  dra- 
matic part  Colon(  1  DeBardeleben  played  In 
mftirt^g  Blrmlngh!  m  what  it  is  today. 

Strange  to  relat*  —the  flrst  settlers  In  Jonea 
Valley  did  not  cai  b  anything  about  the  coal 
they  found  here- -they  had  such  plentiful 
fupplles  of  wood—  why  should  they  go  digging 
about  the  hills  fcr  what  they  called  "black 
rocks"? 

The  flzat  blacksmith  shops  even  burned 
wood  until  it  bee  one  charcoal — and  used  It 
Instead  of  coal.  These  blacksmith  shops 
formed  the  cradle  at  the  early  iron  industry 
in  Alabama.  The  «  is  an  old  tradition  that 
the  flrst  Alabama  iron  was  used  for  shoeing 
Oen.  Andrew  Jacl  son's  horses  when  he  and 
his  soldiers  came  down  from  Tennessee  to 
drive  out  the  Ind  ans. 

Some  wUl  recall  that  symbolically  the  first 
building  in  B'haa  was  a  blaclumlth's  shop. 
It  was  located  on  First  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
first  Street,  on  tb »  lot  now  occupied  by  the 
Stelner  Bros.  bsDking  house.  But  this 
bUckamlth  shop  was  not  built  until  1871. 
LoDf  before  Bin  ilngham  was  twm  many 
men — aome  of  w  lose  njunes  are  now  for- 
gotten— had  dret  ms  and  plans  about  the 
rocks  that  lay  asl<  ep  In  our  rich  earth. 

Two  of  these  nere  the  Mahan  brother*— 
who  came  Into  ov  r  State  with  General  Jack- 
son's soldiers.  T  ley  thought  enough  of  the 
coal  they  found  t  are  to  load  it  on  flat  boats 
and  drift  with  it  down  the  rivers  to  Mobile. 
Once  there,  they  were  not  able  to  And  a 
purchaser  for  the  ir  coal — no  one  wanted  it. 
Finally,  the  blac  csmlths  began  to  use  the 
coal  for  their  fli ».  Mr.  John  Hanby  was 
one  of  them,  and  he  decided  to  try  his  hand 
at  Interectlng  th>  people  of  MobUe  In  the 
ooal  he  found  s(  useful.  Mr.  J.  A.  Mudd 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Hi  iwitt  assisted  him  In  pre- 
parlag  two  flatb(  ata  on  which  to  load  the 
coal — and  long  p  >lea  to  be  used  in  guiding 
the  boats  on  the  r  long,  perilous  Journey  to 
Mobile. 

When  he  final  [y  arrived  in  Mobile.  Mr. 
Banby  proudly  c  Isplayed  his  coal — but  no 
one  wanted  to  bi  ly  it.  So  Mr.  Hanby  took 
btickets  of  coal  ^om  house  to  boxise  and 
showed  the  mlstr  isses  of  the  loTely  homes  In 
MobUe  what  wor  derful  fires  the  coal  would 
noake.  The  lad  les  were  so  pleased  they 
tmxight  every  lui  ap  of  coal  and  asked  for 


more.  Then  the  terrible  War  between  the 
SUtes  broke  out — and  everyone  forget  about 
Mr  Hanby  and  his  coal.  Since  Iron  was 
badly  needed  by  the  Confederacy  for  the  Im- 
plements of  war.  two  furnaces  were  started 
In  Jefferson  County  for  this  purpose:  Iron- 
ton,  now  called  Oxmoor,  and  the  Cahaba 
Iron  Works  at  Irondale.  These  were  very 
■mall,  crude  furnaces  built  of  stone — but 
they  were  the  rudimentary  beginnings  of  our 
modem  type.  The  Irondale  furnace  was 
abandoned  In  the  seventies — and  is  now  a 
picturesque  ruin  on  the  farm  owned  by  the 
late  Oeorge  Gordon  Crawford.  An  arsenal 
was  erected  at  Selma,  and  iron  was  carried 
from  the  two  Jefferson  County  furnaces  to 
be  converted  into  cannon  there. 

The  Oxmoor  furnace  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  Northern  soldiers — who  tried  to  de- 
stroy It.  After  the  war — and  the  Southern 
soldiers  came  back  to  their  homes — they  tried 
to  make  Iron  there  again. 

It  was  at  this  time,  about  1873,  that 
there  appeared  upon  the  Industrial  scene 
two  men  who  did  much  to  promote  the 
Iron  Industry  in  Alabama.  The  elder  of  the 
men  was  Mr.  Daniel  Pratt,  Alabama's  first 
great  captain  of  Industry.  He  had  already 
distinguished  himself  by  building  the  largest 
cotton-gin  plant  In  the  South,  at  Frattvllle, 
the  city  he  founded.  With  him  was  his 
young  stiperlntendent — a  striking  figure — 
who  is  the  hero  of  our  story  tonight — Henry 
FairchUd  DeBardeleben.  Up  to  this  time  lit- 
tle was  Imown  of  our  young  man  except 
that  he  had  helped  run  Mr.  Pratt's  gin  fac- 
tory— and  had  married  his  only  child.  Elen 
Pratt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  own  father, 
having  died  when  he  was  10  years  old,  Mr. 
Pratt  had  become  his  guardian,  had  brought 
him  to  PrattviUe  when  he  was  16  years  of 
age  and  had  sent  him  to  school. 

On  accoimt  of  the  young  people  listen- 
ing In — I  should  probably  not  tell  you  that 
young  DeBardeleben  had  a  great  dislike  for 
discipline  and  the  four  walls  of  the  school- 
room— and  that  he  led  his  elderly  guardian 
a  merry  chase.  Mr.  Pratt  determined  to  make 
a  man  of  the  ward  he  loved  as  a  son  by 
Imposing  early  responsibilities  upon  blm. 
He  made  him  the  boas  of  his  teamsters  and 
lumber  yard,  and  Henry  developed  an  under- 
standing of,  and  command  over,  his  fellow- 
man  at  an  early  age.  As  long  as  he  lived 
he  never  lost  his  love  of  the  woods  and  • 
free  way  of  life.  At  one  time  he  said.  "1 
had  rather  be  out  in  the  woods  on  the  back 
of  a  fox-trotting  mule — ^with  a  good  seam  of 
coal  under  my  feet — than  to  be  Prealdent  o( 
the  United  SUtes.  I  never  get  lonely  in 
the  woods — for  I  picture  as  I  go  along — and 
the  rocks  and  the  forests  are  the  only  books 
1  read  " 

Mr.  Pratt  and  Henry  DeBardeleben  had 
already  become  Interested  in  the  mineral 
feeources  of  our  State  when  they  entered 
the  Birmingham  scene  In  1872.  From  that 
time  on  the  real  history  of  the  greatness  of 
this  section  began.  For  38  years  thereafter— 
until  his  death  in  1910 — Colonel  DeBardele- 
ben lent  all  his  boundless  energ7  and  rare 
genius  to  developing  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict on  a  tremendous  scale.  He  never  lost 
faith,  and  was  never  dLscoxiraged.  Though 
he  had  many  obstadea  to  overcome — they 
but  Inspired  him  to  geater  effort. 

They  say  he  was  dashingly  good-looking. 
6  feet  tall,  well  proportioned,  athletic,  with 
a  ruddy  complexion,  black  hair  and  mustache, 
and  black  eyes,  as  quick  and  as  keen  as  a 
bird's.  They  tell  that  he  had  the  appearance 
of  always  having  one  foot  In  the  stirrup,  ready 
to  ride.  He  could  leap  his  horse,  or  favorite 
mule.  Ready,  clear  from  the  ground.  But  I 
am  getting  so  charmed  with  the  picture  of 
Henry  F  DeBardeleben.  I'm  ahead  of  my 
story. 

We  are  still  back  In  1873 — and  just  taking 
over    the    old    Oxmoor  furnaces — with   Mr. 
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DeBanSeleben  as  general  manager.    In  farCt, 
our  two  traU  blaaera  acquired  oon  trolling  In- 
terest  In   the  Red   Mountain   Iron   *  Coal 
Co..  changed  the  name  to  the  Sureka  Mining 
Co.]  and  began  reconstructing  and  rejuvenat- 
ing the  Oxmoor  furnaces.    Here  in  187*  with 
Milton  H.  Smith  and  Colonel  Sloss  as  on- 
lookers. Henry  DeBardeleben  made  the  first 
ooke-lron  tn  Alabama.    The   ctnivertlng  of 
coal  Into  coke,  and  the   making  of  the  first 
Hon  with  coke  gave  great  Impetm  to  the 
iron  lnd\istry  in  our  State.    People  had  found 
the    three   necessary   constituents   for   Irtm 
and  steel — coal,    lime-rock,   and   iron   ore — 
lying  side  by  side  In  our  mountairw.    Now 
that  It  had  been  proved  by  our  young  genius 
at  the  OxmoOT  foumaces  that  Iron  oo\ild  be 
made  of  B'ham  opbb.  it  seemed  that  almost 
everyone  began  buying  and  selling  plg-lron. 
The  period  between  1880  and  1890  is  known 
as  the  golden  age  in  furnace  buUdlng.     Nu- 
merous companies  were  OTganlsed,  the  Alice 
Furnace  Co.,  the  Woodwwd  Co..  the  Woes 
Co.,   the   Tennessee   Co.,    and   others.    The 
Alice  furnace— Jointly  owned  by  Mr.  HiUman, 
for  whom  the  Hlllman  Hospital  is  named, 
and    Colonel    DeBardeleben — was    the    first 
merchant  plg-troo  furnace  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city.     To  Henry  Debardeleben  also  be- 
longs  the   distinction   of   mining   the   first 
ooal  In  the  district,  for  he  opened  the  Pratt 
ooal   vein  at  Pratt  City.    He  literally   had 
his  finger  in  every  coal  and  Iron  pie  In  this 
section,  and  was  always  the  first  to  taste  it. 
In    1887   Colonel    DeBardeleben   organised 
the  Bessemer  Land  *  Improvement  Co.  and 
founded   the   town   of   Bessemer.     The   De- 
Bardeleben  Ooal  &  Coke  Co.  and   the   De- 
Bardeleben Coal  *  Iron  Co.  followed  quickly 
after.    Perhaps  of  aU  his  grand  achievements 
the  greatest  was  the  Alabama  Fuel  *  Iron 
Co.,  the  second  largest  conunerclal  mining 
concern  of  the  Southern  States. 

I  am  aware  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  I 
have  oversimplified  the  career  of  a  dramatic 
and  lovable  character  and  a  great  developer. 
Henry  ».  DeBardeletien  was  a  poet — a  prac- 
tical dreamer.  Before  our  district  was  spot- 
ted with  factories,  he  would  take  his  pick 
and  shovel  and  his  favorite  mule.  Ready, 
and  lose  himself  for  dsys  at  a  time  pros- 
pecting in  our  hills  and  vaUeya.  The  smoke 
that  bangs  a  ha»  over  our  mountains  today 
and  the  bright  fiarea  oi  the  fumacea  that 
light  up  our  skies  at  night  are  a  monument 
IQ  tills  man's  greatnesa. 

Colonel  DeBardeleben**  eons,  the  Uta  be- 
loved Charles  FairchUd  DeBardeleben  and 
Henry  Hcknor  DeBardeleben,  have  caught 
the  gleam  of  the  torch  their  father  lifted  and 
developed  many  at  hi*  undertakings. 
Charles  DeBardeleben  was  first  general  man- 
ager, and  then  preeldent.  of  the  Alabama  Purt 
4i  Iron  Oo.  Henry  T.  DeBardeleben  hesds 
•  long  Usi  ot  wnrloes  to  iron  and  steel,  and 
Is  now  president  at  the  DeBardeleben  Ooal 
Corporation.  T^ere  are.  lasUy,  sU  grand- 
sons: Charles  Falrchlld,  Jr..  Prince,  and 
Walker  Percy,  the  sons  of  Charles  P.  De- 
Bardelefoen.  and  Henry  P.,  Bailey  T.,  and 
Lt.  Newton  H..  the  son*  of  Henry  T.  De- 
Bardeleben. They  are  carrying  on  with  real 
dlstlncUon  the  broad  vision  and  Intensive 
application    of    their    famous    grandfather. 


OKD,  I  Include  the  foDowlng  excdlent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Chancelor  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  to 
the  class  of  1944: 
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Americans  are  by  habit  aggressive.  Puali 
and  drive  are  national  charactertstlcs.  Indl- 
TlduaUy  they  are  not  disposed  to  let  things 
happen  to  them.  They  want  to  make  things 
happen.  To  most  Amflricans,  the  good  life 
Is  a  life  of  energetic  grappUng  with  dlflJcal- 
tles,  a  life  of  movement  and  of  change,  a 
Ufe  at  achievement  which  brings  them 
increased  possessions  or  recognition.  As 
sportsmen  they  pUy  to  win.  not  ^ist  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  game.  As  workers  they  work 
to  get  on,  not  merely  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door. 

These  characteristics  have  certainly  been 
fostered,  if  they  have  not  been  bred,  by  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  to  which  the  Nation 
has  always  been  committed.  They  have  been 
fortified  by  the  fluidity  of  the  class  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States.  At  all  times  It 
has  only  been  one  Jump  from  obscurity  to 
high  distinction  In  business  or  the  profes- 
slons,  one  Jump  from  rags  to  riches,  and  at 
most  two  jumps  back.  The  success  of  the 
father  has  not  assured  perpetual  prestige  to 
his  descendants.  The  modest  position  of  the 
father  has  never  prevented  a  son  or  daughter 
from  rising  to  eminence. 

By  and  large  Americans  are  Indlvldual- 
Iste;  puriilng,  striving  individualists.  They 
enject  conflict.  They  expect  opposition  and 
dTnot  resent  it.  Finding  the  way  to  beat 
It  adds  Best  to  life.  They  are  ready  to  com- 
bine with  one  another  for  a  common  cause. 
But  they  insist  that  the  combination  be 
voluntary  and  not  permanently  blndlrg. 
They  resist  social  regimentation.  This  atti- 
tude Is  the  despahr  of  those  who  believe  In  a 
planned  society. 

In  the  midst  of  a  war  more  nearly  total 
than  any  in  which  the  Nation  has  ever  been 
engaged  It  is  salutary  to  remind  ourselves 
what  we  Americans  are  really  like,  and  what 
peace  really  means  to  us.    Peace  to  us  Is  no 
bovine  Utopia.    Peace  is  a  condition  In  which 
we  can  be  free  to  mind  our  own  business. 
and  the  business  of  our  families  and  com- 
munities, in  which  we  can  build  and  connive 
and  invent  and  organise  and  press  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  advancement  and  match 
our  wits  and  our  strength  against  each  other 
or  against  the  inherent  obstacles  that  nature 
or  our  own  UmltaUons  place  in  the  way  of 
accomplishment.    A  peaceful  national  life,  as 
we  see  It,  is  a  We  of  competition  between 
groups  and  parties,  of  conflicting  schemes 
and  ideas  and  policies,  of  compromises  in  the 
Interest  of  action,  but  without  the  surrender 
by  either  side  of  principles  or  beliefs.    It  Is  a 
life  of  give  and  take  based  on  the  recognition 
of  the  right  of  individuals  and  of  groups  to 
hold  different  opinions  and  to  pursue  differ- 
ent even  dlametrtcally  opposite,  purposes. 

It  is  plain  that  there  la  nothing  absolute 
about  American  life.    Individuals,  and  even 
groups,  may  be  convinced  that  there  la  only 
one  way— their  way.  of  course— to  remedy  the 
defects  of  society  or  to  conduct  an  Industry 
or  to  train  the  oncoming  generation  or  to 
gam  eternal  salvation.    But  other  individuals 
and  groups  are  sure  to  hold  contrary  views; 
and   both   the   constitutional   provisions   of 
American  government  and  the  social  tradi- 
tion of  the  country  permit  the  two  sides  to 
fl^t  it  out.    Perhaps  a  group  U  strong  enough 
to  get  Its  pet  project  enacted  into  law.    But 
that  does  not  prevent  the  other  side  from 
working  for  the  repeal  or  the  amendment  of 
the  law.  often  with  success.    More  and  more 
as  time  has  gone  on  Americans  have  grown 
distrustful   of   absolute   solutions   of   social 
problems,  distrustful  of  panaceas,  distrustful 
of  schemes  that  are  too  perfect  or  too  flnaL 
Although  we  are  an  aggressive,  we  are  not  a 
warUke,  people.    It  Ukes  a  tremendous  pro- 
vocaUon   to  Induce  u*  to  wage  war.     The 
nascn  U  elear.    War  Is  the  contradiction  of 


oar  national  habits  aiMl  of  our  tnstinctlvs 
beliefs.  For  war  is  a  matter  of  absomte*.  It 
permits  of  no  Individual  dissents,  no  faetlona, 
no  reslst*ncee.  no  eomproiiiMm.  K  is  • 
matter  of  stark  antitheses:  PMaod  or  raemy. 
the  absolute  right  of  our  side  as  against  ttie 
absolute  wrong  of  the  other^absolute  au- 
thority at  the  top  and  onqtMStloalBg  obstfl*  - 
enoe  to  that  authority.  War  sssks  th*  ahso- 
late  de««tructlon  of  the  enemy  and  hU  poa- 
sessicms.  Through  eensonhip  and  official 
propaganda  it  Imposes  an  absolute  doctrine. 
The  dtiaen  Is  expected  to  believe  wh»fv*r 
the  supreme  authority — ond  it  is  aeossssrUy 
an  authority — hands  out  concerning  the 
progress  of  hostUltles.  concerning  the  coun- 
try's enemies,  concerning  its  allies,  concern- 
ing military  policy.  The  cltiaen's  qusstions 
do  not  need  to  be  answered  and  are  not.  His 
criticism.  If  he  ventures  to  offer  it,  may  even 
be  considered  obstructive  or  disloyal.  It  can- 
not be  otherwiee.  Till*  1*  the  inherent  nature 
of  war. 

War  is  also  a  matter  of  short  cuu.   Vtolenee 
1*  a  short  cut,  the  shortest  way  to  settle  any 
Issue;  and  war  is  violence.    It  is  likewise  an 
affair  of  desperate  haste.    Success  In  modern 
war  generally  demands  the  application  of  th* 
utmost  posalble  force  In  the  ahortest  possible 
time.     Therefore.  armSea  have  to  be  raised 
and  trained  and  mohlllaed  under  a  relentlesa 
pressure  that  exacts  the  last  ounce  of  strength 
from  those  who  compose  them.    MlllUry  ma- 
terials have  to  be  secured  without  regard  to 
cost.    Waste  Is  Ignored  If  only  speed  la  at- 
tained.   Property  has  to  be  commandeered 
for    military    purpoaes    and    must    be    in- 
stantly  surrendered.     No   indlvldual'a  com- 
fort or  convenience  can  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with   the  piirpose  which   the   military 
authorities  wish  to  accompllEh. 

The  necessities  of  war  and  the  psychology 
of  war  affect  all  members  of  the  population. 
An  Citizens  who  are  able  to  do  ao  are  called 
upon  to  work  to  the  limits  of  their  endur- 
ance in  the  vast  enterprise  of  production  and 
distribution  and  training  upon  which  the 
fleets  and  armies  depend.    A  sense  of  rush, 
a  feeling  of  pressure  pervade  the  atmosphere. 
Everyone  lives  under  an  emotional  tension 
such  as  Is  not  experienced  in  time  of  peace. 
Nearly  everyone  suffers  from  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  some  relative  or  friend.    There  is 
anxiety  about  the  progress  of  the  Nation'* 
arms.    Thousands  know  grief  for  the  loss  of 
loved  ones. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  patent  fact  that  the  enio- 
tlons  aroused  by  war  produce  a  kind  of  in- 
toxication.    In   th*  great   majority  of   th* 
population,    fortunately,    this    intoxication 
takes  the  form  of  sacrificial  ardor,  releaaUig 
the   noblest   and  most  unselfish   impulse*. 
But  In  many  it  induce*  ■h*er  reckleesness.  a 
disregard  of  all  restraints  which  normally 
control  conduct.    Under  the  feverish  excite- 
ment which  war  breeds  It  seem*  to  b*  easy 
for  all  types  of  people,  even  Uiose  who  are 
at  other  time*  kindly  and  tolerant,  to  faU 
victims  to  the   ugliest  sorU   of  prejudice. 
Race  prejudice,  religious  prejudice,  and  daa* 
prejudice,  which  are  alway*  latent  among 
parts  of  the  population,  fiare  up.     In  our 
saner  moments,  when  our  emotion*  do  not 
dominate  our  reason,  we  call  these  attltudea 
un-American.    Why?    Because  they  •"to- 
tally at  variance  with  the  principle*  of  Uva 
and  let  Uve.  of  compromise  and  adjustment, 
of  equal  rl^U  by   which   members  ofaU 
races   and   creeds   and   nations   have   MM 
welded  together  to  form  the  AiiMrt»n  Na- 
tion.    They  are  the  atutudes  of  fanatics 
And  fanaticism  of  any  kind  U  an  abaoluts 
formula  for  belief  or  action.     It  }»  ""^^^l 
incompatible  with  democracy.    But  It  Isaa 
almost   Uievltable   outgrowth  of  the  ahso- 
lutlsm  of  war. 

As  a  people  we  are,  with  unparalleled  una- 
nimity, committed  to  the  war  in  which  ws 
are  now  engaged.  We  are  convinced  not  only 
of  the  Jtistlce  of  our  cause,  but  also  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  our  complete  and  whole-hearted 
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pvUctpAtkm  In  the  conflict,  in  order  to  pre- 
fer ottraelTM  and  am  dUldrcn  the 
m  most  deeply  'lw*i<^  We  know 
there  muct  be  no  turning  beck,  no  let-up  In 
oar  effort,  no  ebrtnking  from  the  sscrlflcee. 
We  ere  reeolrad  tbat  there  ahall  not  be. 

But  tbte  doee  not  me«n  that  we  ehould  re- 
frein  from  analymtnc  war  ae  •  eodel  phe- 
Bomeooa.  even  while  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
tt.  Oa  the  contrary,  we  especially,  the  dtl- 
MBS  «f  a  nation  with  no  militaristic  tradi- 
tions or  laanhifT  should  take  particular 
pains  to  ^— ***^  the  anatomy  and  phyikdogy 
Ot  war.  For  U  we  understand  It  thoroughly 
we  dmll  be  the  more  determined  tndlyldually 
•Ml  eolleetively  to  take  whatever  action  may 
ha  aaoHMvy  in  aaaodatlon  with  other  na- 
tions to  ban'th  it  forever  from  the  world. 

The  appaUins  misery  that   this  war  baa 
hrougbt   to    the    peoples   of   the   conqiiered 
eoUBtrlea.  and  also  of  the  unconquered  na- 
tions In  aad  over  which  the  fighting  has 
taksn  plaes.  is  indelibly  In  the  record.    We 
•vsr  let  our  memory  of  It  grow  dim. 
the  accident  of  geography  America 
these  horrors.    Our  civilian  pcp- 
has  bad  to  face  nothing  comparable. 
It  is  important  for  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the   natxire  of  war  that  we 
•hould  observe  what  it  ts  doing  to  us  too, 
•  psopto  remote  from  the   area  of  combat. 
We  ahould  observe  what  it  is  doing  to  our 
Individual   rights,   to   our   customs,   to   cur 
standards,  to  our  feelings.     We  should   not 
fall    to  note  that  modem  war,   even   when 
Vaged  hf  the  moet  democratic  nation  in  the 
World,  tsads  to  be  a  totalitarian  undertak- 
ing.    Not  the  army  alone  but  also  civilian 
hit  has  to  be  reglmentied.    The  more  intense 
the    strtiggle    beoomee — and    the    longer    it 
lasts— the  greater  the  degree  of  reglmenta- 
tlm.    It  is  actually  a  paradox  to  say  that  a 
democratic  nation  wages  war.    For  to  wage 
war  with  any  hope  ol  victory  a  democratic 
nation  must  in  many  vital  re^tecu  cease  to 
be  democratic  for  the  duration. 

Indeed,  for  a  nation  such  as  ours  war  is  like 
an  acute  lUneas.  The  regular  bodUy  func- 
tions are  thrown  out  of  their  normal  rhythm. 
'         of  them  are  for  the  time  being  sus- 


It  U  easy  to  recognise  the  current  effects 
Of  a  war  which  has  now  lasted  long  enough 
to  enable  the  Oovemment  to  mobilize  the 
Nation  almost  completely.  It  is  less  easy  to 
anticlpats  soms  of  the  results  of  It  that  we 
MmU  soon  have  to  face.  I  think,  however. 
thht  ws  esn  forecast  a  few  of  these  results 
Wtthfalr  accuracy.  And  It  is  the  part  of 
Vtsdom  to  attempt  to  do  so  in  order  that  we 
■aay  not  bs   taken  by  surprise  when   they 


After  a  serious  Olness  there  cmes  a  period 
^  aoovalesqenoe.  It  is  a  trying  period,  some- 
tfeass  almost  as  dangerous  to  tbs  patient  as 
tt«  Ulneaa  itself.  We  are  approaching  the 
psrlod  of  convalescence.  How  soon  it  will 
begin  no  one  knows.  But  when  it  comes  it 
WIU  bs  crlUcal  for  America.  Not  since  the 
Close  of  the  ClvU  War  wUl  America  have  ex- 
perienced anything  remotely  to  be  compared 
With  it 

When  the  war  stops  10  percent  of  our  pop- 
Illation  will  be  luuler  arms.  A  considerable 
cumber  of  these  men  and  women  will  un- 
doubtedl)  have  to  remain  In  service  if  we  are 
to  preserve  ths  frulu  of  victory.  But  mU- 
Uons  oC  then  will  no  longer  be  needed  for  any 
muitaiy  purpoae.  The  demobilisation  of  thU 
srcrmous  force  cannot  be  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment. No  matter  how  efllclenUy  It  Is  man- 
aged it  Will  take  many  weary  months,  llean- 
WhUe  the  ImpaUence  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  reaiune  their  peacetime  acUvliies  a  111 
mount.  WlMn  finally  they  are  discharged 
their  reabntptloD  Into  civil  Ufe  will  be  at- 
by  many  dlOcuUles  and  dlsappolnt- 
Bttt  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this  aspect 
JJJ^  tranaiuon  from  war  to  peace.  Al- 
It  la  the  most  Important  of  all.  It  has 


been  so  mtich  dlscusa  d  ttiat  It  Is  In  every 


one's  mind.     I  choosi 


rather  to  suggest  to 


you  certain  other  prob  ems  of  demobilization 
that  have  received  muc  3  less  public  attention. 


but  the  civilian  con- 
it  effectively  wlU  re- 
war  psychology.  Ths 
Oovemment  machine 


The  war  will  stop, 
trivancea  for  waging 
main:  and  so  will  the 
vast  snd  complicated 
tor  controlling  the  daily  lives  of  the  citizens 
will  still  exist  and  its  towers  will  remain  In- 
tact. The  mammoth  Indiostrlal  establish- 
ment for  producing  thu  materials  of  war  will 
rraaaln.  Mountainous  stocks  of  military  sup- 
plies will  be  on  hand,  some  of  thsm  useful 
to  civilians,  most  of  t  tiem  valuable  only  as 
Junk. 

And  our  emotions  wi  1  remain  overcharged. 
Some  of  us  will  have  grown  acciistomed  to 
the  absolute  solution!  which  war  provides 
and  to  its  short  cuts,  ind  will  be  impatient 
of  the  normal  democratic  processes  of  pro- 
poaal  and  ccunterprcp  »al  and  compromise. 
Suspicions  and  prejudit  es  and  hates  will  con- 
tinue to  possess  some  c  f  us.  Since  there  will 
no  longer  be  an  enem; '  against  whom  these 
evil  Impulses  can  be  pirtly  discharged,  they 
are  likely  to  be  directed  still  more  violently 
against  groups  of  Americans.  The  mood  of 
exalted  idealism  which  has  led  the  majority 
cf  otir  fellow  citizens  o  rigorous  seU-denlal 
and  to  painful  sacrlf  ces  for  the  national 
cause  will  be  suddenl;  deflated.  For  these 
people  the  world  will  leem  pretty  drab  and 
unlncpiring  tintll  the;  have  found  a  new 
focus  for  their  energle  and  their  devotions. 
In  short,  the  civilian  demobilization  of  the 
United  States  will  hav  t  to  be  both  physical 
and  psychological.  In  >oth  spheres  It  prom- 
ises to  be  a  slow  and  stormy  process. 

Thoughtful  persons  are  agreed  that  the 
sudden  lifting  of  all  xrartlme  Government 
controls,  if  it  could  be  Drought  about,  would 
ca\ise  economic  and  soc  al  chaoa.  But  every- 
one who  understands  tl  e  genius  of  American 
institutions  tselieves  thi  it  the  controls  should 
be  progressively  relayed  as  the  instruments  of 
production  and  dlstrl  >ution  restmie  their 
normal  functioning,  a  id  that  they  should 
disappear  altogether  at  the  earliest  safe  date. 
We  should  remember.  :  lowever,  that  no  one 
who  has  acquired  power  ever  voluntarily  re- 
linquishes It.  Therefoi  e,  we  can  expect  that 
moat  regulatory  agencK  s  of  the  Government 
will  endeavor  to  becon  e  permanent  and  to 
continue  to  exercise  as  much- as  possible  of 
their  wartime  authority  We  can  expect  like- 
wise that  every  non  governmental  group 
which  has  won  special  concessions,  because 
its  services  to  the  life  of  a  nation  at  war 
were  thought  to  be  indispensable,  will  seek 
to  retain  its  immunities  and  extend  still  fur- 
ther iU  privileges.  W  lichever  party  la  in 
power  we  can  expect  mii  takes,  injustices,  and 
intolerable  delays  in  i  lismantling  the  war 
plant  and  in  disposing  o  '  the  stirplus  war  ma- 
terials. We  can  expect  many  painful  dislo- 
cations in  the  field  ol  employment,  and  at 
least  some  temporary  unemployment,  as  the 
war  industries  are  recon  irerted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  civilian  goods. 

These  are  a  few  of  th  i  obstacles  that  must 
be  aurmounted  in  the  task  of  physical  de- 
moulilzation.  But  then  Is  nothing  about  the 
task  that  needs  to  daui  it  va.  If  we  keep  our 
heads.  The  problems  w  111  not  be  different  In 
kind  from  those  that  Ai  aerica  has  faced  over 
and  over  again.  They  '  rill  only  be  larger  in 
scale. 

Ever  since  the  days  o '  George  Washington 
there  has  been  conflict  imong  us  concerning 
the  appropriate  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  shall  pro  »ably  go  on  disagree- 
ing with  one  another  ab<iut  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  authorised  to  do  as  long  as 
the  American  system  «u  vlves.  CertaiiUy  the 
tenacious  hold  on  life  ct  bureaucratic  agen- 
cies is  no  new  thing.  N  Hther  is  the  effort  of 
groups  cf  citizens  to  gi  in  and  hold  special 
privileges  Finding  the  ways  to  check  priv- 
ilege and  to  preserve  e<  ual  rights  has  been 
ths  perennial  aaslgnme  it  of  the  American 


people.  They  have  often  been  temporarily 
otrtwitted.  But  In  the  long  run  they  have 
mastered  group  after  group  of  would-be  ex- 
ploiters. They  can  do  it  again.  For  at  least 
a  century  the  imagination  and  the  creative 
ability  of  Americans  have  been  most  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  industry.  The  al- 
most miraculous  achievements  of  the  last  4 
years,  which  have  never  been  equalled  in  our 
own  or  any  other  land.  Justify  the  belief  that 
American  Industry  can  meet  the  demands  of 
reconversion  and  of  greatly  Increased  peace- 
time production,  if  we  the  people  and  our 
elected  representatives  have  intelligence 
enough  not  to  throttle  it  with  too  many  ar- 
tificial restrictions. 

No;  it  will  not  be  the  enormous  size  or 
the  complexity  of  the  taak  of  reorganization 
for  peace  that  will  carry  a  threat  to  cur 
Instltutlons  and  our  traditions.  It  will  be 
rather  the  hold-over  of  the  war  psychology. 
Inevitably  there  will  be  confusion  In  the 
early  days  of  reconstruction.  Many  people, 
still  overexcited  and  unsettled,  will  expect 
a  brave  new  world  to  be  born  ready  made 
on  the  heels  of  war.  When  It  does  not  at 
once  appear  they  will  be  disillusioned  and 
resentful.  They  will  have  been  conditioned 
to  violence  and  to  quick  action.  They  will 
be  disposed  to  seek  scapegoats  whom  they  can 
blame  for  situatlona  which  dissatisfy  them. 
They  will  be  ready  to  listen  to  anyone  who 
offers  some  absolute  scheme  for  reforming 
society  and  making  everybody  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  safe.  The  deme^og  with  a  pana- 
cea will  have  an  enthusiastic  following. 

If  these  seem  like  Improbable  predictions 
we  should  recall  what  happened  in  nearly  all 
countries,  our  own  Included,  following  the 
First  World  War.  We  had  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
In  several  localities  we  had  what  amounted 
to  armed  persecution  of  unpopular  minori- 
ties.   Eventually  we  had  Huey  Long. 

l^e  European  countries  furnished  much 
more  striking  examples.  Before  the  Italian 
people  had  recovered  from  the  emotional 
debauch  of  the  war  Mussolini  offered  them 
an  absolute  scheme  of  national  reform  that 
was  accepted  with  acclaim.  Hitler,  the  great- 
est demagog  of  our  time,  presented  the 
Germans  with  the  panacea  of  national  so- 
cialism. These  may  sound  like  far-fetched 
parallels.  But  would-be  Mussolinls  and  Hit- 
lers have  existed  in  the  United  SUtes,  as 
the  investigations  of  the  P.  B.  I.  reveal;  and 
others  are  undoubtedly  waiting  in  the  wings 
for  their  cue  to  step  upon  the  stage. 

The  war  Is  not  yet  won;  the  severest  fight- 
ing, the  greatest  sacrifices  lie  ahead.  Noth- 
ing must  divert  our  energies  from  the  Imme- 
diate obligation  of  seeing  It  through  to  com- 
plete victory.  But  wars  have  a  way  of  end- 
ing without  warning.  Against  the  new 
exigencies  of  that  unknown  terminal  date, 
be  It  near  or  remote,  it  is  well  for  tis  to  be 
forewarned  and  forearmed.  For  then  the 
Nation  will  need,  as  perhaps  it  has  never 
needed  before,  the  militant  championship  of 
those  who  truly  understand  the  principles 
and  traditions  that  have  given  America  its 
unique  place  among  human  societies.  It 
will  need  men  and  women  who  believe  pas- 
sionately in  the  rule  of  law  and  the  equal  ap* 
plication  of  the  law  to  all;  who  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Government  shall  be  at  all 
times  the  servant  of  the  people,  never  their 
master;  who  will  stand  up  for  the  rights  of 
minorities  against  all  attacks  from  whatever 
source:  who  are  convinced  that  the  slow  and 
often  halting  processes  of  democracy  offer 
the  surest  road  to  individual  and  social  im- 
provement. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  class  of  1944, 
what  I  am  saying  Is  that  then,  as  now,  Amer- 
ica will  need  especially  you  and  your  kind 

you  who  havs  had  peculiar  opportunities  to 
grasp  the  broad  sweep  of  our  country's  his- 
tory and  to  analyse  its  current  problems,  you 
who  have  lived  iu  the  environment  ol  a  unl- 
▼erslty  that  is  dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of 
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the  freedom  of  the  mind  and  to  the  dally 
practice  of  Individual  responsibility. 

America  calls  on  you  now  to  bear  the 
heaviest  burdens  that  are  laid  on  any  of  Its 
eltlaens.  By  reason  of  your  youth  and 
strength  It  summons  you  to  undertake  the 
most  arduous  and  naost  thankless  tasks,  to 
fight  the  most  dangerous  battles  In  the  great- 
est of  its  wars.  It  will  call  on  you  with  equal 
insistence  when  the  fighting  is  over  to  con- 
tinue to  defend  what  yotu:  ancestors  have 
won  through  a  century  and  a  half  of  struggle, 
what  you  will  have  won  again,  "the  last,  best 
hope  of  earth."  I  am  persuaded  that  It  will 
not  call  in  vain. 


Wby  tbc  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Power 
Project  Is  laimical  to  tke  People's  Best 
Interests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOtTtSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Labor  Record, 
New  Orleans.  La.,  of  May  1944: 

Once  again  they  are  tr]rlng  to  push  through 
the  fantastic  bill  for  the  erection  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  power  project.  In  spite  of 
ths  lact  that  in  1941,  after  many  months  of 
#fltoate,  it  was  proven  Inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  Now.  8  years  later,  when  the 
same  people  axe  going  through  the  most  try- 
ing times  In  the  history  of  the  country,  will- 
ingly standing  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  grueling  war,  at 
such  a  time,  how  In  God's  tuime  can  any  Rep- 
resentaUve  of  the  people  bring  to  light  a  bill 
already  once  soundly  beaten,  to  erect  a  project 
that  will  cost  the  people  close  to  a  billion 
dollars.  Before  placing  the  solid  reasons  to 
you  why  we  oppoee  this  fantastic  project  once 
more,  we  wish  to  make  an  emphatic  state- 
ment that  we  defy  any  proponents  of  this  bill 
to  refute— It  seems  to  us  that  certain  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  should  devote  more  of 
their  time  in  seeing  what  can  be  done  to  taring 
this  war  to  a  quicker  ending,  so  that  our  boys, 
who  are  really  sacrlfldng  the  moet.  can  oome 
back  home  once  more.  What  do  you  think 
our  fighting  men  would  aay  if  they  heard  the 
Senate  was  devoting  their  time  debating  a 
bill  to  erect  a  project  that  will  take  from  7 
to  15  years  to  erect,  instead  of  trying  to  vise 
that  billion  dollars  to  give  them  more  planes, 
gvms,  and  ammunition  so  that  they  can  finish 
the  Job  they  are  so  bravely  doing  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1814  complete  Ameri- 
can sovereignty  orvcr  Lake  Michigan  was 
established,  our  claim  to  this  body  of  water 
being  just.  Inasmuch  as  no  part  of  same  lies 
in  adjoining  Canadian  territories.  Under 
the  treaty  project  Canada  would  have  abso- 
lute authority  to  recognize  water  diversion 
for  use  in  this  water  shed.  The  observer  can- 
not fathom  why  Canada  ahould  be  granted 
such  authority  when,  under  the  treaty  the 
Dominion  has  the  right  to  divert  for  its  sole 
use  all  the  water  it  needs  for  power  or  other 
uses  through  the  Ottawa  River,  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Montreal.  This  diversion  would 
also  most  ceruinly  affect  the  flow  of  Niagara 
nils. 

Our  country,  ths  United  States  of  America, 
■bould  protect  ths  intaraaU  ol  their  psopla 


first,  last,  and  always,  and  should  not  even 

contemplate  nor  sanction  any  project  which 
would  prove  Injurious  to  any  c'  our  people. 
The  friendship  now  more  than  ever  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  Is  one 
held  dear  In  the  hearts  of  every  American. 
but  the  American  people  desire  to  retain 
their  present  land  and  water  rl^ts.  but 
gladly  give  their  services  and  monetary 
wealth  to  their  friends  in  distress. 

Statistics  have  proven  that  81  percent  of 
the  American  cargo  vessels  or  tankers  and 
90  percent  of  the  passenger  cargo  ships  en- 
gaged in  intercoastal  trade,  could  not  possi- 
bly tiae  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  With  these  facts  and  figures  at 
hand  it  is  proven  that  our  country  cou-'d  not 
even  receive  a  minimum  benefit  from  the 
seaway'a  operation,  yet,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  would  have  to  yield  upwards  of  a 
billion  dollars  for  construction.  Allotment 
of  individual  State  taxation  for  the  project 
would  dx  a  debit  for  Louisiana  in  the  region 
of  $7,000,000. 

Just  as  an  example  let  us  take  the  case  of 
Louisiana  Into  consideration.  In  New  Or- 
leans It  is  a  known  fact  that  In  normal  times 
out  of  every  dollar's  reven\ies  In  the  city 
close  to  70  percent  is  derived  from  Its  water 
tran.'iXDrtatlon.  A  close  study  of  this  fan- 
tastic bill  shows  that  between  40  and  60 
percent  of  the  business  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  would  be  diverted  to  other  ports. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars Invested  in  New  Orleans  dlrecUy  and 
Indirectly  In  water  transportation  business? 
What  Is  to  happen  to  the  thousanda  of  men 
and  women  employed  by  these  concerns? 
We  were  put  under  the  impression  that  our 
Senate  and  Congrees  were  devoting  their  ef- 
forts In  tr3rlng  to  create  new  Industries  to 
create  Jobs  for  our  returning  heroes,  not 
trying  to  put  into  effect  bills  that  would 
throw  workers  Into  the  streets.  What  would 
happen  to  New  Orleans  would  also  be  dupli- 
cated in  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley. 

This  country  Is  provided  with  many  ac- 
cessible ports  to  accommodate  all  the  ocean- 
going vessels  of  the  world.  With  these  ports 
^iread  over  a  wide  area  as  at  present,  gen- 
eral prosperity  is  not  reetrlcted  only  to  a 
small  area,  as  It  would  be  shoiild  the  seaway 
project  be  put  Into  operation.  Wholesale 
unemployment  throughout  the  cotmtry 
would  be  inevitable,  and  the  Influx  of  migra- 
tory workers  to  the  Great  Lakes  regions  and 
result  in  a  panic  and  endanger  the  well-laid 
fotmdation  of  our  mighty  Republic. 

The  proponents  of  this  seaway  project  havs 
not  considered  the  various  angles  as  the  mors 
cautious  men  that  constitute  the  (^position. 
Let  us  study  another  angle.  The  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  the  audacity  to  claim  that  it 
would  result  in  an  economic  boon.  Shall  we 
Just  to  humor  them  and  to  bring  home  our 
point  say,  "Tou  are  right"? 

Now  everyone  with  any  intelllgenoe  knows 
that  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  are  only 
navigable  7  months  of  the  year.  Would  the 
other  transportation  interests  be  content  to 
lie  Idle  7  months  while  the  seaway  interests 
reap  the  golden  harvest?  The  truth  of  the 
situation  is  if  they  tried  to  do  so  they  would 
not  be  able  to  stay  In  business,  and  If  they 
are  forced  out  of  business,  how  are  you  going 
to  be  able  to  transport  your  goods  the 
remaining  5  months? 

We  would  appreciate  very  much  If  the 
illustrious  Senator  Aiken  from  Vermont 
wovUd  answer  this  question  directly  to  us. 
Yes,  Senator  Aikcm,  again  we  repeat,  let  us 
forget  about  bills  that  Increase  the  taxes  on 
the  people  and  let  all  of  us  place  oiu-  entire 
efforts  to  winning  this  war  as  quickly  as  we 
can. 

In  behalf  of  ths  American  people,  ws  unre- 
servedly condemn  and  opposs  ths  treaty  proj- 
ect, and  entreat  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  do  likewise,  and  by  so  dolnt.  prsservs 
tbs  security  of  tbs  Commonwealth. 


JewUh  Natkmal  Hone  in  Palesthw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  Join  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  measure  of  justice 
and  relief  for  sufferers  from  oppression 
by  securing  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
national  home  In  Palestine. 

The  Balfour  Eteclaration  of  November 
2, 1S17.  enunciated  the  profound  and  Just 
principle  that  the  ancestral  land  of  the 
Jews  should  be  made  available  for  their 
immigration  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
achieving  a  national  home.  The  man- 
date for  Palestine  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  In  1922 
and  embodied  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  declaration  would  have  the 
effect  of  law  confirmed  by  international 
approbation.  In  reliance,  more  than 
300,000  Jews  immigrated  to  Palestine  and 
the  Jews  constituted  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  population.  As  a  result 
great  improvements  and  developmenta 
occurred. 

The  termination  of  such  Immigration 
taking  effect  March  31, 1944.  has  resulted 
in  a  grievous  disappointment  to  the 
refugees  from  cruel  and  intolerant  op- 
pression. 

If  there  was  need  for  a  Jewish  national 
home  in  Palestine  in  1917.  how  much 
greater  and  more  appealing  is  the  need 
today?  It  was  well  said  in  the  British 
Parliament  In  May  1930:   • 

You  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  cradle  of  two  of  the  greatest  religions 
of  the  world.  It  Is  a  sacred  land  to  the  Arabs. 
It  Is  also  a  sacred  land  to  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian. 

The  Zionist  movonent  is  in  keeping 
with  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  with 
the  terms  of  the  mandate  for  Palestine 
confirmed  by  the  League  of  Nations  and 
awakens  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  all  lovers  of  Justice  smd  humanity. 


The  B-26  Marander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALAKAUA 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  R«c- 
oiD.  I  Include  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  on  Monday. 
June  4,  1944,  concerning  a  safety  record 
set  In  the  B-26,  manufactured  by  Glenn 
L.  Martin  Aircraft  Co..  of  Baltlmorfe,  Md: 
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Cnr.  Kaj(s..  June  8. — ^Ttae  Army  Air 
Tnuulng  Conunaod  Sdtool  her*, 
noUac  that  th«  B-M  Mmrauder  was  one* 
dubbed  "the  wUkm  amka"  toy  student  pUota. 
declared  In  en  ■iiiifwim— iit  yesterday  the 
Marauder  la  cow  retarded  by  qualliled  air- 
a  plane  to  be  feered  only  by  Its  en- 


The  two-engloe  pilot  echool  revealed  that 
In  •  e-BOatb  period  Ita  Marauder  trainers 
bad  not  had  a  etngle  fatal  accident  through 
totaling  In  distance  more  than  20 
:  trtpa  to  the  moon. 

This,  along  with  reports  of  combat  success, 
the  A.  A.  P.  training  command  says,  has 
MMted  the  accusation  that  the  bullet- 
rtiaped  medium  bomber  Is  temperamental. 

WASPS  graduated  from  the  A.  A.  F.  train- 
ing commands  Women's  Alrforce  Service 
PUota'  School  at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  the  state- 
watat  rtvealad.  have  completed  transition 
training  at  Dodge  City  and  some  are  flying 
the  B-28  out  over  the  OuU  of  Mexico,  towUig 
targets. 

The  new  success  la  attributed  to  teaching 
pUots  to  "know  the  airplane "  In  an  Intensive 
10-week  course.  Before  transition  schools 
Vece  eetablkbcd.  green  pilots  were  given  on- 
ihe-)ob  training  overseas. 

"Every  opera Uonal  trouble  the  student 
might  meet  in  training  or  In  combat  becomee 
a  famillsr  problem  to  him.  almost  an  old 
Iriend."  said  Col.  C.  B.  Root,  commanding 
otBcer  of  the  school  and  native  of  Madison. 
Wis. 

The  pUne  has  two  3.000  horsepower  en- 
ftas*.  weighs  ao  tons,  and  takes  of!  snd  lands 
M  well  over  100  miles  per  hour.  It  has  four 
separate  hydraulic  systems  and  21  Icstru- 
menu  and  00  controls  in  the  cockpit.  Stu- 
denu  have  learned  to  hold  altitude,  execute 
turns,  and  mainuin  heading— all  on  one 
•nglne.  And  they  have  learned  to  land  the 
plane  In  one-half  the  distance  once  consid- 
^^d  sale.  The  speclfled  flgiue  is  a  military 
Cecret. 


TenuulMa  •£  War  Caatracts 

EA'l  EN6ION  OP  REMARKS 


Mr. 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MissoTm 

III  THB  HOCSB  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVIS 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

CXX:HRAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
le  of  the  bUl  to  provide  for  the  set- 
it  of  claims  arising  from  termi- 
nated war  contracts  resulted  from  the 
recommendation  made  in  the  Banich- 
Bancock  report.    No  less  than  six  com- 
mittees of  the  House  considered  legis- 
lation of  this  character.    It  waa  argued 
that  only  in  this  way  could  industry  bring 
about  reconversion  that  would  result  in 
employment   being   available   to   those 
to  the  armed  forces  on  their  return. 
That  was  strongly  pointed  out  and  was 
one   of    the   outstanding    factors    that 
caused  many  Members  to  support  the 
measure. 

It  is  beyond  anyone  to  even  estimate 
what  this  will  cost,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain—in trying  to  reach  an  estimate, 
think  not  of  millions,  but  of  billions. 

No  one  wiU  dispute  the  responsibility 
©r  the  Government  to  assist  industry  in 
teoooversion. 

To  my  mind  there  are  aeveral  classes 
OX  contractors.    First  comes  the  group  | 


that  immediatelyj  responded  to  the  call 
of  their  country,  dismantled  their  plants, 
and  converted  from  peacetime  to  war- 
time activities.  1  his  not  only  applies  to 
the  parent  contrector  but  also  to  some 
subcontractors. 

You  have  other  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors who  ire  not  in  this  class. 
For  instance,  as  I  pointed  out  Saturday, 
you  have  many  corporations  not  in 
existence  prior  t)  Pearl  Harbor  who 
leased  Governmer  t-owned  and  Govern- 
ment-equipped pi;  Jits.  These  corpora- 
tions will  be  Iiqul(  ated  as  soon  as  war- 
time production  is  curtailed. 

The  corporatloni  whose  wartime  activ- 
ities did  not  requl  -e  conversion  of  their 
plants  Is  another  class.  No  hardship 
will  result  when  hey  return  to  peace- 
time activities. 

The  outstandin :  discussion  centered 
around  the  part  th  i  Comptroller  General 
would  play  in  th;  settlements.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  b  11,  the  preaudit  of  the 
Comptroller  Gener  il  is  out  of  the  picture. 
He  will  be  confine  1  to  a  post-audit  and 
only  where  there  is  evidence  of  fraud 
will  he  have  a  vcice.  When  we  recall 
what  happened  in  World  War  No.  1  and 
the  scandals  that  i  ieveloped,  the  wisdom 
of  ehminating  the  Comptroller  General 
is  debatable  to  say  the  least.  We  like- 
wise recall  at  the  ei  id  of  World  War  No.  1 
we  had  21,000  new  millionaires.  No  one 
wants  that  to  be  repeated. 

Following  those  scandals  the  Congress 
passed  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
in  1921  creating  th  b  ofHce  of  Comptroller 
General  and  the  G  ?neral  Accounting  Of- 
fice. The  Congre»s  made  the  Comp- 
troller General  Its  agent  to  see  that 
money  was  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appropriated.  The  law 
provided  for  preau  dit  of  accounts  before 
final  settlement.  Fhe  wisdom  of  pass- 
ing that  law  has  been  demonstrated. 
Under  that  law  th(  Comptroller  General 
was  not  confined  S(  )Iely  to  fraud  as  he  Is 
under  the  provisio  i  of  this  bill.  In  the 
auditing  of  accoun  s  very  frequently  im- 
ethical  business  pr  ictices  result  in  over- 
charges. Under  th  is  bill  the  Comptroller 
General  cannot  ta4e  exception  unless  he 
can  prove  fraud. 

For  the  sake  of  lirgument  let  us  admit 
there  is  Justiflcatic  n  for  immediate  set 
tlement  after  termination  of  contract 
with  those  in  the  first  class  I  mentioned, 
stUl  I  doubt  it  is  wise  to  do  the  same 
for  those  in  the  ot  ler  classes,  especially 
when  no  hardship  is  involved  nor  will 
immediate  settlement  result  in  Jobs. 

The  Uxpayers  a)  e  at  least  enUtled 
that  much  protectl  )n. 


EXTENSION 


to 


h  CoBUDemoratioJ  ef  Eddie  Sstoj, 
Tnisted  and  Fait  iful  Poblk  Serraai 


OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 


or  mw  TOBx 


nt  iHi  H0U8I  or 


Mr.  FISH.    Mr. 
pleased  that  Eddie 
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Monday,  J  ine  19, 1944 


Speaker,  I  am  very 
Savoy's  memory  and 


long  and  faithful  service  as  a  messenger 
to  various  Secretaries  of  State  since  1869, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  my  grand- 
father, Hamilton  Pish,  Secretary  of  State 
for  8  years,  1869-77,  is  to  be  honored  and 
commemorated  by  naming  a  Liberty  ship 
after  him. 

I  know  of  no  Government  employee 
who  has  had  a  longer  or  more  faithful 
record  of  Government  service  than  Eddie 
Savoy,  the  trusted  and  well-liked  colored 
messenger  of  numerous  Secretaries  of 
State. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  his  memory 
and  services  should  be  honored  by  nam- 
ing a  Liberty  ship  after  this  trusted  and 
faithful  colored  messenger,  known  and 
liked  by  every  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
past  64  years. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  14.  1944.  pertaining  to  the 
launching  of  the  vessel  at  Baltimore  on 
July  8: 

ZJBDTT  SHIP  WILL  BEAR  NAM!  OF  "KSDnC," 
COLOEZD  MESSCNCn 

The  name  of  Edward  Augustine  Savoy,  col- 
ored messenger  to  Secretaries  of  State  for 
64  years,  will  be  borne  on  the  seven  seas  by 
a  Liberty  ship,  the  Maritime  Commission  an- 
nounced yesterday.  Launching  of  the  vessel 
at  the  Bethlehem-Falrfleld  yards  at  Balti- 
more is  tentatively  set  for  July  8. 

"Eddie."  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to 
three  generations  of  diplomats  and  officials 
here,  died  last  summer  at  the  age  of  88.  He 
had  been  retired  from  the  State  Department 
In  1933  after  two  Secretaries,  Prank  B.  Kel- 
logg and  Henry  L.  Stimson.  had  personally 
Interceded  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  keep  him  on  duty  for  8  years  beyond  the 
date  of  his  statutory  retirement  in  1925. 

The  diminutive  "Eddie,"  a  master  of  tact 
and  diplomacy,  was  known  to  statesmen 
throughout  the  world.  It  was  he  who  took 
their  hats  and  coats  when  they  called  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  State,  politely  bowed  them 
Into  the  diplomatic  waiting  room  and  escorted 
them — always  at  precisely  the  right  mo- 
ment— into  the  Secretary's  inner  office.  The 
ancient  messenger  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment had  a  collection  of  valuable  gifts,  a  re- 
ward for  his  courtesies  from  many  foreign 
lands. 

When,  In  1933.  "Eddie"  flnaUy  left  the  State 
Department,  a  White  House  official  car  called 
for  him  and  brought  him  to  receive  a  per- 
sonal farewell  from  President  Roosevelt. 

"And,"  the  delighted  "Eddie"  told  reporters 
when  he  left  the  Executive  Mansion,  "he  told 
me  to  come  back  and  see  him  any  time." 

A  native  of  Washington.  "Eddie"  was  bom 
here  and  became  a  messenger  in  the  State 
Department  under  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish. 
In  all,  he  served  under  22  Secretarlea. 


Wke  Is  Entitled  to  the  Benefits  of  PabKc 
Honsinf  7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NtSKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE8KNTATIV18 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are 
making  glorious  strides  toward  victory. 
The  welfare  of  these  ngh  jrs  and  their 
lamilles  ought  to  be  the  first  considera- 
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tlon  of  a  grateful  Government.  Other 
workers  in  the  United  States  are  doing  a 
good  Job,  but  the  most  consideration 
should  be  given  "to  him  who  Is  bearing 
the  battle"  and  to  his  loved  ones. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  has 
provided  certain  housing  at  the  Harvard 
Army  Air  Base  at  Harvard,  Nebr.  A 
part  of  these  bousing  units  have  been 
occupied  by  the  families  of  flyers,  so  that 
these  men  could  t>e  with  their  wives  and 
children  before  they  left  for  overseeis. 
The  Harvard  Air  Base  is  a  final  train- 
ing base  for  men  going  overseas.  Some 
of  them  will  not  come  back.  The  Amer- 
ican pubUc  will  not  permit  their  families 
to  be  evicted  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  make  room  for  anyone  else. 
Military  men  and  their  families  sliould 
have  first  opportunity  to  use  public 
housing,  regardless  of  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  any  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  a  tele- 
gram received  from  the  wives  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  servicemen  at  the  Harvard, 
Nebr.,  air  base.  This  is  dated  June  IS. 
1944,  and  Is  as  follows: 

Preliminaries  for  action  have  been  taicen 
by  Pederal  housing  authorities  for  this  area 
to  evict  Harvard  Cotirt  miUtary  personnel 
families.  Our  situation  is  desperate  since 
we  have  no  other  homes.  Many  of  our  men 
are  in  the  overseas  training  group.  Preser- 
vation of  the  American  way  of  life  and  homes 
means  little  to  men  who  are  going  to  lay 
down  their  lives  If  their  own  homes  are 
taken  away.  Immediate  action  necessary  to 
preserve  morale. 

I  also  wish  to  include  a  telegram,  dated 
June  19,  1944.  from  H.  H.  Rauscher, 
mayor  of  Harvard,  in  behalf  of  the  city 
officials  and  interested  citizens  of  the 
community.    This  telegram  is  as  follows : 

We  urge  immediate  action  on  your  part 
•gainst  the  proposed  eviction  of  service 
families  from  the  Harvard  Courts.  Forty 
units  are  not  in  use  at  present  and  have  been 
reserved  for  civilian  defense  workers.  We 
urge  that  these  units  be  furnished  and  used 
to  relieve  critical  situation  here.  No  other 
housing  facilities  are  available.  The  housing 
facility  has  never  been  fully  used  since  its 
completion.  Why  not  finish  and  use  these 
units  before  evicting  the  servicemen.  This 
la  a  final  training  base  for  men  going  over- 
seas. We  feel  that  these  families  should  be 
allowed  to  be  together  until  the  man  receives 
shipping  orders.  We  earnestly  ask  yoxir 
immediate  consideration  of  this  matter. 
Thanking  you  In  ad\-ance  for  anything  you 
can  do. 


The  End  Befins  for  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

oraoMOfUBt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRWINT ATI  VIS 

Monday,  June  19. 1944 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Owen  L.  Scott,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star,  June  18, 1844; 


TBM  BMO   BBUIHS   FOl 

(By  Owen  L.  Soott) 
A  deep-seated,  althoi^h  not  publicly  ex- 
pressed, feeling  exists  among  thoee  competent 
to  Judge  that  Germany  will  be  forced  to  sur- 
render within  the  next  6  months.  If  not 
sooner. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  growiivg  belief 
that  Japan  can  be  forced  into  defeat  within 
a  year  of  the  time  that  Germany  goes  down. 
This  belief  is  based  upon  expectation  that 
public  pressure  wUl  force  a  speed-up  In  the 
tempo  of  this  war.  This  pressure  will  grow 
from  the  fact  that  demobUization  wlU  start 
with  the  end  of  the  German  war  and  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  must  stay  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  fight  the  Japanese  war  will  become 
very  Impatient  to  Join  the  other  millions  of 
men  In  the  Army  who  will  go  back  to  civilian 
life  with  defeat  of  Germany. 

The  intent  of  the  Army  is  to  release  from 
service  first  of  all  those  men  who  have  been 
mobilized  for  the  longest  time  and  who  have 
seen  the  hardest  fighting.  Even  so,  it  is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  sell  the  country  on  anything 
less  than  an  all-out  use  of  available  mate- 
rials to  get  the  Japanese  war  won  so  that  men 
can  get  back  to  their  peacetime  pursuits. 

At  the  moment,  the  German  situation  Bp- 
pears  increasingly  hopeless,  with  basic  Ger- 
man weakness  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  German  Air  Force  is  so  weakened  that 
it  was  unable  to  take  advanUge  of  its  great 
opportunity  to  strike  at  Invasion  ports  when 
the  move  on  Europe  began  or  to  strike  at 
landing  beaches  when  actual  invasion  oc- 
curred The  Germans  never  again  will  enjoy 
a  comparable  opportunity  to  make  decisive 
use  of  their  air  force. 

The  German  Army  Is  so  strained  for  man- 
power that  it  is  using  young  boys  and  im- 
pressed Uoops  including  Ciechs.  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, and  French  who  obviously  cannot  make 
the  most  effective  soldiers.  German  trans- 
port was  so  upset  that  a  major  counterattack 
in  Prance  was  delayed  long  enough  to  permit 
American,  British,  and  Canadian  troops  to  be- 
come firmly  established. 

German  industry  no  longer  is  able  to  keep 
the  German  Army  suppUed  as  it  must  be 
supplied  If  It  is  to  stand  up  to  the  lavish  use 
of  weapons  that  can  be  made  by  otir  side. 
German  oil  supplies  definitely  are  being 
strained.  German  air  losses  cannot  be  re- 
placed The  German  Navy  has  failed  to  show 
anything  impressive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  German  Armies  still 
fight  desperately  and  wltt  skill,  the  fact  of 
basic  weakness  In  the  whole  German  war 
machine  cannot  he  concealed  longer.  When 
the  collapse  does  come.  It  probably  will  be 
discovered  that  Germany  had  become  pretty 
much  of  an  empty  shell  with  its  industry,  its 
transport,  and  iU  manpower  badly  blasted. 
These  other  points  are  becoming  clear. 
The  great  German  manpower  and  material 
losses  in  this  war  have  occxirred  and  prob- 
ably win  occur  on  the  Russian  front. 

American  and  BHtlsh  alrpower  In  the  west 
has  done  and  Is  doing  Just  about  all  that 
was  claimed  for  It  by  responsible  air  offl- 
clals.  The  airplane  has  Just  about  knocked 
the  heart  of  German  Industry  and  German 
transport.  In  the  period  ahead  the  airplane 
probably  wUl  play  a  major  part  in  knocking 
the  heart  from  German  armies  In  the  west. 
Casualties  on  our  side,  although  they  will 
be  heavy,  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  some  offl- 
clalfl  have  warned  that  they  would  be.  It 
la  notable  that  casualties  In  almost  every 
theater  of  war  have  been  under  ofllelal  esti- 
mates. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  able  to  throw  In  machines 
and  metal  in  such  lavish  quantities.  Ameri- 
can indiutry  is  enabling  the  Nation  to  win 
this  war  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
life.  It  la  Improbable  that  the  mass  casual- 
ties, the  easualtlM  in  the  mlllkms.  that  haw 
occtured  on  the  eastam  front  will  occtu  in 
Ibe  wast. 


At  some  point  these  and  other  facts  wlU 
Impress  themselves  upon  the  OennaBai 
When  that  point  la  reached,  with  Rusataa 
armies  pressing  from  the  east  and  Ameri- 
can-British forces  driving  from  the  south  and 
west,  the  Germans  probably  will  be  ready  to 
give  us.  The  next  few  months  are  expected 
to  be  the  decisive  months  when  Germany  will 
be  hit  with  aU  of  the  allied  power  that  haa 
been  built  up  dtirlng  2^  years  of  effort. 

Once  German  defeat  occurs  there  will  be 
release  of  naval  and  air  forces  for  operatkwa 
against  Japan. 

In  fact,  a  vast  quantity  of  war  material  and 
a  navy  of  a  siee  four  to  five  times  greater 
than  the  Japanese  Navy  even  now  is  in  the 
Pacific.  When  the  British  Navy  can  shift 
units  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pacific  area* 
the  way  should  be  opened  for  dedslve  action. 
It  is  true  that  this  war  could  be  turned  Into 
a  very  slow  type  of  naval  war  in  which  srears 
could  be  taken  up  with  slow-motion  Jumps 
and  maneuvers.  Ttiat  type  of  war,  however, 
is  unlikely.  It  now  has  been  proved  poa- 
slble  to  strike  directly  at  Japan  Itself  by  air 
and  to  force  the  Japanese  Navy  to  fight  or  to 
be  rendered  impotent. 

Japan  is  Just  a  group  of  small  islands, 
dependent  for  life  upon  Imports  of  all  baste 
materials,  including  food.  Naval  and  air 
action  can  be  used  to  destroy  the  war-making 
ability  of  that  Island  in  much  less  time  than 
the  last  aVi    years  of  slow-motion  warfara 


As  the  sltuatloa  now  appears,  1049  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  first  fuU  year  of  peaea 
following  what  will  have  been  a  6-year  world 
war. 


Contract  Tenninatien 


EZIVNSION  OP  REMARE3 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Kxw  roax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  17.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  In 
committee  for  S.  1718,  as  amended,  which 
is  the  so-called  Walter  bill  embodied  in 
H.  R.  4789.  This  bill  provides  for  settle- 
ment of  claims  arising  from  terminated 
war  contracts. 

However,  this  bill  only  attacks  one 
phase  of  the  all-embnw±ig  problem  ot 
transition  from  wartime  to  peacetime  in- 
dustry. It  only  takes  care  of  stockholders 
and  principals  of  entities  whose  wartime 
contracts  are  terminated  and  takes  care 
of  them  whether  they  are  prime  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors.  It  is  primarily 
concerned  with  fiscal  arrangements  be- 
tween the  Qovemmcnt  and  contractors. 
It  leaves  untouched  the  momentous  ques- 
tions of  reemployment  of  discharged  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  such  contract  ter- 
mination. 

Frankly,  I  am  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  these  fiscal  problems  are  not  imre- 
lated  and  should  not  be  considered  with- 
out reference  to  problems  confronting 
the  employees  who  are  bereft  of  Jobs  and 
who  may  be  left  stranded  as  a  result  of 
contract  cancelation  and  termination.  I 
am  interested  In  the  human  side  of  this 
problem  as  well  as  the  material  side. 
Involved  in  the  human  arid  labor  aspect* 
axe  the  speedy  reconversion  of  war  plant* 
to  civilian  production  or  the  reuUllzatiou 
of  these  plants  to  other  war  producUoa. 
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Th«  eoatr»et-tennln«tioii  bill  only 
Mtwttb  «M  fiotor  if  tlHf  difflcultr, 

tmment  to  the  war  contrMton. 

W0  All  acrwd  Uut  there  should  be  a 
PMiilliiH  •flonomy  of  full  employment. 
We  m«y  differ  m  to  which  path  should 
be  trodden  to  reach  that  goal.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  peacetime  economy  that 
would  produce  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
was  produced  in  our  highest  level  of  war- 
time production.  It  we  fall  short  of  that 
goal,  we  Invite  bristling  difflcultie.^. 

To  divorce  the  problem  of  reemploy- 
nent  from  the  problem  of  satisfying 
financially  the  contractor  is  equivalent  to 
a  hiJf-hearted  solution  of  this  vast  field 
of  TltW. 

Ill  •ddttion,  there  are  the  queitlons  of 
ilfpstltton    of    surplus    property,    the 
stimulation  and  furtherance  of  activity 
io  agricuUure.    There  are  various  bills 
befaff  ffMldared  by  various  commlttett 
tftftUng  with  war  production,  reconvtr- 
glon,  poat-war  adjustments,  expansion  of 
fortlffB    trade.    Uxatlon,    and    social- 
ggeurlty  measures,  public  works  employ- 
Bent,  and  enhancement  of  agricultural 
pursuits.    To  my  mind  this  seems  like 
taking  17  bites  off  a  cherry.     All  such 
weli-lntentioned  and   well-meaning  in- 
quiries   by    these    various    committees 
should  be  under  some  over-all  umbrella- 
like supervision,    but   that   supervision 
apparently  is  lacking.   It  is  true  that  the 
Booae  Post-War  Planning  Committee  is 
considering  all  these  factors,  but  when  It 
comes  to  bills  Involving  remedies  four  or 
five  committees  are  at  work.    This  is  a 
piecemeal  approach  to  a  gigantic  prob- 
lem that  requires  a  coordinated  approach. 
There  is  need  for  speedy  action  on  can- 
celation and  satisfaction  of  fiscal  claims, 
but   that   proposition   cannot   be   con- 
sidered in  a  vacuum.     See  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Brewster  case.     Thirteen 
thousand  workers  were  suddenly  cata- 
pulted out  of  their  jobs  by  a  summary 
cancelation  of  contracts  for  the  manu- 
facture of  planes.    No  notice  of  cancela- 
tions was  given-   The  facilities  and  man- 
power of  the  Brevister  plant  remain  idle. 
Unless  drastic  steps  are  taken,  we  have 
the  (Usturbing  specti»cle  of  a  waste  we 
can  ill  afford.     The  Na\7  Department, 
apparently,  did  not  consider  the  use  of 
that  plant  for  other  war  work  despite  the 
fact  that  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production   Board,   urges   greater 
war  production  as  April  records  fall  be- 
low March.    The  Brewster  faciliUes  and 
13.000  workers  are  rather  hors  de  com- 
bat because  no  plans  had  exLsted  for  con- 
tinued use  of  such  man  and  material 
power. 

The  Brewster  fiasco  highlights  the 
need  for  Integrated  remedies.  It  clearly 
ahows  the  fallacy  of  thinking  it  is  pos- 
sible to  deal  ix-ith  one  aspect  of  demobill- 
aaUon  without,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
aiderlnff  other  aspects.  We  can  see  the 
importance  of  the  Ubor  side  of  this  situ- 
ation. It  is  clearly  discernible  when  we 
realise  that  the  President  has  interested 
Wmaelf  and  has  promised  personally  to 
Investigate  the  Navy's  abrupt  cancela- 
tion of  the  Brewster  contracts  and  to 
find  other  means  of  reemployment  for 


the  discharged  IrmploraM,  Ba  recof  • 
nixea  the  hard/ hip  vlMid  upon  thcaa 
man  and  wom<  n.    Ha  raeogoliai  tha 

hardship  result  ng  from  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  that  others  besides  stockhold- 
ers must  be  conndered  in  these  contract 
cancelations. 

It  has  been  sal !  that  the  workers  could 
pack  up  and  go  o  other  areas  Just  as  a 
soldier  does.  T  lat  is  rather  a  cavalier 
answer.  It  is  no  very  easy  for  these  em- 
ployees to  assun  e  the  roles  of  a  civilian 
pup-tent  army.  There  are  questions  of 
housing  and  tra  isportation,  all  vital  to 
migrating  workers.  Furthermore,  these 
workers  do  not  I  now  where  to  go  where 
work  may  be  f ou  id.  There  is  no  effective 
directing  agencj  to  tell  them  where  to 
go.  There  arc  i  o  effective  signposts  to 
guide  them. 

There  will  ba  many  Brewster  caaea. 
The  instant  bill  i  oes  not  help  in  that  re- 
gard. It  only  h  Ipa  those  with  financial 
interest  in  war  ^  ontraets. 

Furthermore,  n  this  particular  Brew- 
ster plan,  there  ^  /as  a  $6,000.000-hotialnf 
project  built  U  r  the  workers.  These 
houses  built  at  t  ie  public's  expense  may 
now  become  vaci  ml.  If  these  and  many 
other  tragic  mis  akes  are  to  be  avoided, 
an  over-all  mecianlsm  must  be  set  up 
and  guiding  prii  ciples  laid  down  to  uti- 
lize facilities  whi?h  become  available  and 
to  utilize  the  ski  led  and  unskilled  labor 
who  find  themse  ves  without  Jobs.  Ma- 
chinery must  be  provided  for  cut-backs 
or  lowered  prodi  ction  schedules,  for  in- 
creasing essentia  1  civilian  production,  for 
training  displace  I  workers,  for  maintain- 
ing their  purchasing  power,  and  above 
all.  for  maximizi  ig  the  use  of  their  skills 
and  abilities  to  i  ichieve  greater  produc- 
tion in  the  war  >ffort  and  in  peacetime 
as  well. 

In  addition,  hereto,  provision  may 
have  to  be  mad(  for  emergency  unem- 
ployment compe  isation  benefits  to  tide 
the  worker  over  from  unemployment  to 
employment.  Ev  ;ry  worker  is  entitled  to 
preserve  Intact  I  is  family  life.  It  may 
be  necessary  for  he  Government  to  step 
in  to  help.  Pre  erence  in  that  regard 
must  be  accordet  ex-servicemen. 

Provisions  maj  have  to  be  made  for  a 
siiitable  job  or  '"i  iterim  placement  bene- 
fits." Benefits  n  ay  also  have  to  be  paid 
in  general  for  ser  ice  as  well  as  non-serv- 
ice men  and  woir  en  and  t>eneflts  paid  for 
partial  uncmplojment  and  partial  dis- 
ability. It  will  le  Incimibent  upon  any 
work  administrat  3r  to  provide  free  voca- 
tional education  i  ind  training  to  ex-serv- 
icemen as  well  a  i  to  civilians  for  stated 
periods,  during  w  lich  time,  whether  they 
be  family  or  single  men,  maintenance  al- 
lowances will  hai  e  to  be  provided. 

In  all  this  spec  d  is  necessary. 

The  primary  pi  irpose  of  this  statement 
Is  to  spur  on  or  '  needle"  into  action  the 
committees  whicli  now  have  jurisdiction 
over  these  matte  s.  I  would  prefer  one 
committee  to  con  sider  these  various  fac- 
3f  this  problem  in  an 
manner,  but  since  these 


tors  and  facets 
over-all  remedial 


four  or  five  comm  ttees  have  already  been 
given  jurisdicUor ,  it  is  hoped  they  will 
not  delay  in  givin  i  us  the  benefit  of  their 
research  and  deli  oration. 


Tha  Time  Has  Coma  To  Break  Witli 
Franca  and  Aid  the  Spanish  Republican 
Guerrilla  Forcai,  Franco's  Enamiei  and 
Our  Allies       

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINOTOIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirrATIVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  18, 
1930,  the  first  shots  of  World  War  No.  2 
were  fired  in  Europe.  German  Army 
transport  planes,  flown  by  Nazi  officers, 
flew  an  obscure  Spanish  general  and  his 
mutinous  troops  from  Spanish  Morocco 
to  Spain.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  jackal  Mussolini  called  up 
his  troops  and  put  them  on  transports 
bound  for  Spain.  For  a  few  hours,  tha 
world  thought  that  the  shooting  was 
merely  a  civil  war  in  Spain.  But  it  did 
not  take  very  long  before  the  troopa  of 
Fascist  Oermany  and  Fascist  Italy  were 
fighting  in  Spain.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  war  in  Spain  was  a  Oerman 
show. 

When  the  war  started,  Herman  Ooer- 
ing  declared,  at  a  meeting  of  Oerman 
military  leaders  Involved  in  the  Battle  of 
Spain,  that  "Spain  is  the  key  of  two  con- 
tinents." He  made  it  very  clear  that 
Germany  proposed  to  seize  this  ail-im- 
portant key. 

The  guiding  genius  of  the  battle  for 
Spain,  the  man  who  planned  and  ran  its 
military  and  political  strategy,  was  Nazi 
Gsn.  Wilhelm  von  Paupel.  In  1938,  dur- 
ing the  Pan  American  Conference  at 
Lima,  General  von  Faupel  traveled  from 
the  Spanish  front  to  Berlin,  where  he 
delivered  a  speech  before  the  German 
Academy.  And  in  this  speech  Von  Paupel 
minced  no  words.    He  said: 

A  victory  for  Fascist  Spain  wUl  cement  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  and  will  be  a 
rude  shock  to  the  good-neighbor  policy  of 
President  Roose%'elt. 

Yet,  Spain  is  truly  the  key  to  two  con- 
tinents. With  Spain  in  Axis  hands, 
France  was  outflanked  before  the  Battle 
for  France  ever  reached  the  shooting 
stage.  And  with  Spain  as  an  Axis  na- 
tion. Hitler  had  a  powerful  grip  on  Latin 
America — aimed,  as  Von  Faupel  pre- 
dicted, primarily  against  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  is  no  longer  an  oflBcial  secret.  A 
few  hours  l>efore  we  invaded  Fiance, 
the  War  Atlas  prepared  with  the  aid  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information  reached 
the  public.  On  page  5  of  this  atlas,  in 
reviewing  the  steps  by  which  Hitler  pre-  * 
pared  for  war  against  us,  the  atlas  de- 
clares: 

German  and  Italian  troops  spent  8  years 
(1936-39)  helping  to  InstaU  the  Franco  re- 
gime and  incldenully  testing  Axis  weapons 
and  tactics.  Confident  of  an  obligated 
Spain,  Hitler  and  Mussolini  could  now  threat- 
en Prance  with  a  two-front  war.  The  Brit- 
ish position  in  the  M?dlterranean.  particu- 
larly Gibraltar,  was  placed  at  a  lurther  dis- 
advantage. 
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A  few  montha  ago,  X  brought  before 
this  House  some  examples  of  what  wt 
have  had  to  pay  in  \ivu  and  territory 
because  of  the  obligations  Franco  Spain 
has  toward  Hitler  Oermany.  I  point- 
ed out  at  that  time  that  Jose  Luis 
Aranguren,  secretary  of  the  Spanish  Le- 
gation in  La  Paz  and  chief  of  the  Span- 
ish Falange  of  Bolivia  had  traiismitted 
the  funds  and  orders  from  the  Nazis  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
which  overthrew  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia. I  called  your  attention  to  the 
stream  of  raw  materials  Spain  was  and 
la  still  sending  to  the  Oarman  war  ma- 
fhlna  matrriali  produced  in  Spain  and 
materials  brought  to  the  Nazis  from  tha 
oil  fields,  the  soil,  and  the  industry  of 
the  New  World  via  the  Spanish  mer- 
chant marina.  X  told  you  about  the  se- 
cret submarine  and  rtfueling  baaes  tha 
Nazis  maintain  on  Spanish  soil,  I  re- 
minded you  of  Franco'a  aeries  of  dis- 
fuitlnff  and  still  unfulfilled  pledges  to 
withdraw  his  troopa  fighting  as  part  of 
his  master  Hltler'a  armies  on  our  eastern 
front.  I  cited  instances  of  how  ttia 
Spanish  Falange  and  the  Spanish  diplo- 
matic service  are  doing  Hitler's  work  of 
propaganda,  espionage,  and  sabotage  in 
Latin  America — and  I  offered  to  pro- 
duce further  evidence  of  this  drive 
against  our  security. 

Well,  that  was  on  February  24,  when 
our  troops  were  still  on  this  side  of  the 
English  Channel.  A  few  weeks  after 
that,  I  was  visited  by  a  distingxUshed 
United  Nations  official  who  read  that  in 
this  speech  I  had  also  referred  to  the 
treacherous  role  the  Spanish  Falange 
had  played  in  the  Axis  fifth  column  in 
Manila — a  stab  In  the  back,  by  the  way, 
for  which  the  Japanese  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment decorated  the  Spanish  Falange 
leaders.  This  distinguished  gentleman 
told  me  that  after  the  Japanese  took 
Manila,  all  the  foreign  diplomats— in- 
cluding himself — were  herded  into  a 
room  by  the  conquerors  and  asked  to 
prepare  a  list  of  Americans  most  dan- 
gerous to  Japan.  All  but  one  of  the 
diplomats  refused.  The  only  man  to 
prepare  such  a  list  for  the  Japanese  was 
Jose  del  Castano,  Spanish  Consul  Gen- 
eral in  Manila  and  chief  of  the  Spanish 
Falange  of  the  Philippines.  Need  I  add 
that  every  American  on  del  Castano's 
list  who  was  subsequently  caught  by  the 
Japs  was  executed? 

I  cannot  get  del  Castano's  act  out  of 
my  mind.  It  was  not  the  act  of  an  ir- 
responsible individual  who  hates  Ameri- 
cans. As  long  as  Spain  remains  in  the 
Axis,  del  Castano's  action  will  serve  as 
the  prototype  for  all  acts  of  Spanish  of- 
ficials in  Spain  and  Spanish  diplomats 
abroad.  The  "obligated"  Spain  of  Hitler 
and  Franco  is  an  enemy  nation — and  her 
acts  will  conthiue  to  remain  those  of  an 
enemy. 

Now  that  we  have  Invaded  France, 
P/anco's  day  of  Judgment  is  near  at 
hand.  His  crimes  against  the  Spanish 
people,  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  against  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. On  February  24  I  told  you  in 
some  detail  about  the  activities  of  the 
Spanish  republican  underground  armies 
now  battling  Hitler  and  Franco  in  Spain. 


Tha  Spanish  underground  haa  now 
aarrad  notice  to  tha  world  that  tbay  plan 
a  full-drasa  uprislnf  In  tha  very  near 
future  to  drive  tha  Nasia  and  Paieiata 
out  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  republican  underground 
fighters  are  now  flghtmg  our  battle  in 
Spain.  They  are  blowing  up  trains 
carrying  food.  oil.  and  war  materials 
from  Spain  to  Germany.  They  are  sabo- 
taging factories  producing  uniforms, 
small  arms,  and  machinery  for  the  Nazi 
Army.  They  are  kUling  Nazi  pilots  and 
Gestapo  officials  inside  of  Spain.  They 
are  sabotaging  German  coastal  fortifica- 
tions all  over  Spain.  Against  tremen- 
dous odds,  handicapped  by  tragic  short- 
agas  of  anna  and  aquipmant,  they  have 
been  waging  this  type  of  warfare  af  ainat 
Hitler  since  1939. 

Now,  «a  tha  armlaa  of  liberation  reach 
France,  the  Spanish  republicans  are  pre- 
paring a  major  blow  for  tha  Unitad  Na- 
tions on  Hitler's  Spanish  front. 

When  this  front  la  opened,  are  we  to 
play  Pilate  again?  When  the  Spanish 
people,  for  the  second  time  in  a  decade, 
rise  in  a  war  against  Hitlerism.  are  we 
again  going  to  declare  "neutrality"  to- 
ward both  sides?  Can  we  really  hope  to 
again  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  to 
be  neutral  in  a  war  between  our  Nazi 
enemies  and  our  democratic  Spanish 
allies? 

The  government  of  the  Fascist  Franco 
is  run  by  our  Axis  enemies.  Its  neutral- 
ity is  the  spurious  neutrality  of  fascism— 
a  sharp-clawed  ersatz  dove  created  to 
help  Hitler  in  liis  war  against  the  United 
Nations.  Time  and  again  Franco  has 
openly  called  for  the  defeat  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  triiunph  of  the  Axis 
armies.  The  Spanish  press,  controlled 
by  the  Fascist  Spanish  state,  consistently 
sneers  at  the  democracies  and  praises 
the  leaders,  the  government,  and  the 
armies  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  menace  to  us  of  a  Fascist  Spain 
will  not  be  lessened  by  ignoring  it.    We 
are  now  at  war  because  we  refused  to  l>e- 
lieve  that  the  guns  pointed  at  our  heads 
by  Italian,  Japanese,  and  German  fas- 
cism were  loaded.   The  gun  Hitler's  pup- 
pet Franco  points  at  our  head  is  also 
loaded.    Unless  we  take  the  only  logical 
steps  called  for  by  this  situation,  the 
first  shots  of  World  War  No.  3  WiU  be 
fired  in  Spain  within  a  generation.   For  if 
fascism  survives  in  Spain  when  this  war 
ends,  it  will  be  a  fascism  controlled  t)y 
the  German  cartels  who  today  run  Spain. 
The  Spanish  republican  underground, 
in  taking  to  battle  for  Spanish  freedom, 
will  also  be  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the   United    States.    The   men   of    the 
Spanish    underground    mean    business. 
They  are  tired  of  facism,  and  they  pro- 
pose to  fight  Hitler  with  or  without  the 
blessing  of   any  other  nation — even   if 
some  United  Nations  leaders  see  fit  to 
praise  the  fascist  Franco  In  public. 

When  the  republican  uprising  In 
Spain  begins,  the  first  square  mUe  of 
Spanish  soil  to  be  liberated  from  the 
Nazi  overlords  will  become  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  countries  which  have — ^in  the 
blood  of  their  best  people— won  the  right 
to  call  themselves  one  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. When  that  rising  begins.  It  will 
be  our  clear  duty  to  welcome  the  long- 


suffering  republican  armies  of  Spain  to 
our  camp  as  alllas,  and  to  extend  to  them 
our  full  aid  in  their  fight  against  tha 
common  en««ny. 

Because  this  rising  la  coming  soon,  and 
because  It  is  now  evident  that  this  war 
cannot  end  until  the  Nazis  and  their  re- 
gime are  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  be- 
cause the  military  and  political  strategy 
of  this  war  demands  that  the  people  of 
Spain  know  now  that  this  time  we  shall 
not  fail  them  in  their  battle  against  our 
common  Asia  enemies,  I  am  at  this  time 
offering  a  reaolutlon  dealing  with  our 
policy  towards  Spain.  In  making  this 
resolution,  I  urge  debate  and  the  consid- 
eration of  testimony  both  for  and 
against  the  course  it  advocates.  X  am 
preparad  to  present  a  vast  body  of  evl- 
dtnea  in  support  of  the  resolution.  It 
la  avldaoea  which  should  be  in  tha 
hands  of  all  Americans  who  want  to  win 
this  war  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a 
third  world  war  which  must  Inevitably 
take  American  lives. 

TEXT  or  naoLxmom 
Wtotreaa  the  United  Nations'  Inraston  of 
Burops  Is  the  eltmactlc  mUltary  strok*  of  tbs 
war  to  end  fascism;  and 

Whereas  It  has  beconas  clear  thmt  tb* 
United  Nations'  deaths  of  thU  war  wUl  Iksve 
been  In  rain  if  Oerman  fascism  Is  permitted 
to  exist  anywhere  In  the  world  when  the  war 
ends;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Pasetst  government 
of  Spain  was  created  by  the  governments  at 
Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito  Muaaoltni.  became 
a  formal  signatory  of  the  Axis  pact  In  1989. 
has  maintained  troops  in  the  Axis  army  on 
the  United  Nations'  eastern  front  since  1941; 
I   ana 

Whereas  Prancisco  Franco,  the  nominal 
head  of  the  present  Spanish  Oovernment.  has 
at  all  times  openly  and  nagrantly  called  for  a 
German  victory  over  the  United  Nations  in 
this  war:  and 

Whereas  Spain,  under  Franco,  has  become 
in  effect  a  colony  of  the  Third  Reich,  her  fac- 
tories and  her  soil  devoted  to  producing  cloth, 
guns,  and  food  for  the  Nazis;  her  merchant 
marine  devoted  to  carrying  Naai  spies  to  the 
New  World  and  oil.  wheat,  cotton,  and  arms 
from  the  Americas  to  the  German  Wehr- 
macht;  her  wolfram,  copper.  Iron,  and  eoal 
mines  devoted  to  producing  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  German  weapons  which  kUl 
American  and  aU  other  United  Nations'  sol- 
diers; her  shipyards  devoted  to  repairing  Ger- 
man warships  damaged  in  engagements  with 
American  and  British  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  controUed  press  and  radio  of 
Fascist  Spain  are  overwhelmingly  devoted  to 
spreading  the  propaganda  of  the  Axis  and 
painting  a  false,  derogatory  picture  of  the 
United  Nations  and  theUr  leaders;  and 

Whereas  the  Falange,  the  official  and  sole 
political  party  of  Fascist  Spain,  whose  38- 
point  program  Is  officially  the  program  ct  ttae 
present  Spanish  Government,  Is  openly  Fas- 
cist and  antl-Unlted  NatUHM  In  Its  program 
and  phUosophy;  and 

Whereas  the  third  of  the  a«  points  of  the 
Falange  declares,  in  part,  that  "We  have  the 
will  of  empire  and  assert  that  the  historic 
legacy  of  Spain  is  the  empire  •  •  •  Re- 
garding the  Latin-American  comitrles  we  in- 
tend to  tighten  the  Units  of  cultui  ^,  economic 
Interests,  and  of  power":  and 

Whereas  to  pursuance  of  the  ttiird  point 
of  the  26  points  of  Palanglsm  herein  cited, 
the  Falange  has  been  openly  working  to  re- 
claim the  Philippine  Islands,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Cuba  for  the  Spanish  Empire  and  work- 
ing actively  against  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Latto-Amerlcan  nations;  and 
Whereas  the  Falange  matotains  cells  and 
organizations  to  30  Latto-Amerlcan  nations 
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tfrvotod  to  fortlMrliig  tb*  mum  of  Um  AxU. 
■ad  vtaoM  m&aalban  art  ealied  upon  to  act 
M  mUitary  splca  imd  propaffandwta  of  tb« 
■ad 

tt»«  rmlang*  chiefs  of  tb«  L«tln< 
eouatrlas  haw  been  empowered  by 
tlM  Pilangttt  fl|r«*»«**«  OoTcrnment  to  control 
lecatlona,  einb>M>ei>  and  con- 
ta  tbe  AmerlCM;  sod 
tlw  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
who  fought  valiantly  in  the 
tngke  yeert  1886  to  1B39  against  tbe  AiU  In- 
vaders of  tbeir  democratic  republic,  and  who 
warned  the  world  that  tbe  Axis  conquest  of 
the  ^»nUh  Republic  was  actually  tbe  first 
battle  of  the  Axis  world  war  against  the 
dMnocracles.  have  now  given  notice  that  they 
latond  to  rise  up  against  the  Axle  regime  of 
Bpaln:  and 

Whereas  the  Spanish  Republican  under- 
grcund  has  since  1939  been  sabotaging  mines 
producing  coal  and  ores  for  the  German  war 
nwchlne,  blowing  up  freight  trains  carrying 
flpftnlah  and  Latin -American  raw  materials 
to  Oermany  via  Prance,  wrecking  Nazi-run 
mlrtM^  and  naval  installations  in  Spain  and 
tbe  Spanish  poaacnlona;  and 

Whereas  the  expressed  and  open  aim  of 
the  Spanish  Republican  undergrotin'j  la  to 
drive 'out  the  Nazi  overlords  and  to  destroy 
faaelam  In  Spain  and  to  then  throw  the 
full  weight  of  the  Spanlfh  Nation  into  the 
ooounon  strxiggle  of  all  the  democracies  of 
tb«  United  Nations  against  the  Axis;  and 

Whereas  tbe  existence  of  a  sound  Repub- 
lican government  of  the  people,  such  as  the 
Spanish  Republican  underground  is  fighting 
lor.  in  Spain  will  be  both  a  guarantee  of 
peace  In  Buropa  and  a  profound  deterrent 
to  tlM  riaa  of  antl-United  Statea  Faaclat 
aatkaallam  In  the  Latin  American  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  faaelam  In 
Spain  ia  an  automatic  guarantee  of  a  third 
world  war  within  a  generation:  Therefore 
be  It 
Metolved.  That  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
oC  the  United  States  urge  it  upon  tbe 
nt  of  the  United  Sutes  that  It  la 
the  win  of  the  American  people.  expresMd 
throufh  their  elected  repreeentattves,  that 
tbe  Oovernment  of  the  United  SUtes  can 
■peed  our  victory  and  guarantee  a  lasting 
peace  by  immediately  breaking  all  diplomatic 
ralatlona  with  the  Nazi-Falangist  Govern- 
nent  of  Spain:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvaa  of  the  United  States  urge  it  upon  the 
Prsaldent  of  the  United  States  that  It  is  the 
will  of  the  American  people,  expressed 
through  their  elected  represenutlves  that 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Axis  Government  of  Spain  should  be 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  military 
WMil—lon  which  wlU  be  charged  with  the 
to*  <rt  fettlng  arma,  ammunition,  and  med- 
ical supplies  to  the  heroic  Republican  guer- 
rilla armies  of  Spain  when  their  revolt,  timed 
to  weaken  the  Nazi  armies  in  their  moment 
of  greatest  crlaia.  creates  in  Spain  one  of 
tha  active  and  decisive  battlefields  of  this 
■MnU  war. 


Tke  Underpaid  Worker  Is  Forgotten  by 
tW  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  DTOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRESENTATXVX3 

Mlondat.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  after  lis- 
teoiug  so  many   times  and  reading  so 


income   of   less 
This  was  done  a 


many  printed  paf  m  about  the  one -third 
that  are  poorly  h<  used,  fed.  and  clothed. 
It  la  Interesting  t>  note  the  present  at- 
titude of  the  New  Deal.  The  New  Deal 
has  always  been  a  Santa  Claus  to  the  few 
and  a  Shylock  to  the  many.  More  and 
more  people  rcall:e  the  real  attitude  of 
the  New  Deal  wh  ch  really  is  all  for  me 
and  nothing  for  y  m. 

We  have  just  hid  a  week's  discussion 
of  hold  the  line  ar  d  inflation.  Each  day 
it  Ls  more  apparent  that  the  only  time 
that  inflation  is  r(  ally  discussed  is  when 
the  low-income  groups  are  involved  or 
v.hen  the  America n  farmer  is  in  the  pic- 
ture.   Here  are  a   ew  examples: 

Last  summer  t)  e  railroad  men  asked 
for  an  increase  o  8  cents  per  hour  but 
were  flatly  refus<d  by  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabiliz  ition,  Fred  Vinson,  be- 
cause it  would  :ause  inflation.  This 
inflation  scare  wis  all  the  more  ques- 
tionable when  ore  realized  that  one- 
third  of  the  railro  id  workers  received  57 
cents  per  hour  or  ess  and  a  total  average 
tjian  $2,500  per  year, 
few  weeks  after  Mr. 
Vinson  himself  haU  obtained  an  increase 
in  salary  from  :  12  500  to  $15,000,  or 
$2,500.  In  additi  )n  to  this  increase  in 
salary,  he  also  Wis  and  is  receiving  a 
)onus,  which  is  more 
of  a  soldier, 
me  pay  bill  provided 
$200-$300  for  Fee  ?ral  employees  in  the 
lower  income  brae  cats  but  provided  over 
twice  as  much,  or  i  628.32,  for  the  bureau- 
crats receiving  $|0,000  to  $15,000  per 
year. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  O.  P. 
A.  bill  this  week  we  first  saw  the  New 
Dealers  on  the  flx)r  protesting  a  pro- 
vision that  would  give  fanners  a  parity 
price  for  their  pro  iuct  which  would  be  a 
guarantee  of  somi!  20  cents  to  40  cents 
per  hour.  Then  as  a  climax  we  saw  these 
leading  New  Dealers  on  the  floor  telling 
the  Congress  that  if  the  low-income 
groups  of  our  Nation  should  receive  up 
to  $37.50  per  week  upon  agreement  with 
their  employer,  irflatlon  would  prevail. 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Pre  1  W.  Perkins  In  the 
June  15  Washing  on  Daily  News  gives 
further  evidence  ^t  the  drift  of  senti- 
ment for  the  few 
many: 

HOPS   rdt   TTMDnPAm 


$628  32  overtime 
than  the  base  pay 
The  1943  overt 


(By  Pred 
Hopes  of  low-paid 
collar  workers  of 
wartime  wage  freeze 
chance  that  House 
the  O.  P.  A.  bill  will 
ment  Intended  to 
t37.50  weekly  level 
upon   by  employer 
total  to  Include 
time. 

The  Houae  rejected 
yesterday.    There 
and  a  vote  In   the 
while  there  was  nei 
that  body  accepted 
up  a  parliamentary 
bad  for  the  "white- 
Republicans  furni^ied 
port  hi  tbe  House 
came  from  the  D?m4crats 
parent  trend  towartl 
Leader    McCoim.^ck. 
setts,  took  the  flooi 
and  highly  inflation  try 


at  the  expense  of  the 


W.  Perkins) 

and  unorganized  white- 
getting  cut  from  under  the 
rest  today  on  the  slender 
ud  Senate  conferees  on 
O.  K.  a  Senate  amend- 
efcempt  raises  up  to  the 
the  raises  to  be  agreed 
and   employee   and   the 
pa]  ment  for  "usual"  over- 


VI  as 


such  an  amendment 

considerable   debate 

House  on   the  subject, 

1  her  In  the  Senate  when 

he  proposal.     That  seta 

situation  which  seema 

foliar  amendment." 

nearly  all  the  sup- 
most  of  the  opposition 
Battling  an  ap- 
the  proposal.  Majority 
Democrat.  Maaaachu- 
to  call  It  *^angeroua 
Other  Democrats 


Joined  In  the  atUck,  and  Speaker  R^TBinnr 
voted  agaltut  it.  It  went  down  In  a  M-to-70 
count  by  tellers,  preventing  a  roll  call  which 
Republicans  asserted  would  show  a  S-to-l 
majority  In  favor. 

Note  the  editorial  comment  regarding 
the  position  of  the  Honorable  August  H. 
Andresen.  of  Miimesota,  author  of  tbe 
amendment: 

RepresenUtlve  ANinucsEM.  Republican,  Min- 
nesota, who  offered  the  amendment,  charged 
that  "thousands  of  applications  for  approval 
of  raises  for  low-paid  workers  are  now  before 
the  War  Labor  Board  and  not  receiving  any 
attention.  Many  employers."  he  said,  "want 
to  raise  wages,  but  cannot  do  so  becatise  of 
the  War  Labor  Board's  cumbersome  regu- 
lations." 

The  statement  of  the  Honorable  Fred 
L.  Crawford,  of  Michigan : 

Representative  CmAwroHD,  Republican, 
Michigan,  denied  In  the  House  that  prices  of 
commodities  would  be  affected,  bscause  the 
amendment  carried  no  authority  for  employ- 
ers to  seek  price  relief  on  this  account  from 
O.  P.  A.  He  stated:  "If  we  turn  down  thia 
amendment.  I  hope  we  will  have  to  answer  to 
every  white-collar  worker  In  the  country." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  then  is  one  more 
concrete  example  of  how  the  New  Deal  is 
so  vocal  for  the  underprivileged  at  elec- 
tion time  but  when  in  action  they  really 
do  not  wish  to  provide  $37.50  per  week  to 
the  average  man  although  they  are  will- 
ing to  provide  the  biggest  of  the  bureau- 
crats over  $300  per  week  without  one 
evident  objection  so  far  as  inflation  is 
concerned. 

Who  can  say  that  the  New  Deal  is  not 
Santa  Claus  to  the  few  and  Shylock  to 
the  many?  The  white-collar  people  of 
our  country  were  not  even  allowed  to  be 
benefited  by  a  single  simple  amendment 
in  their  behalf.  The  New  Dealers  are 
trying  to  rock  the  underpaid  workers  to 
sleep,  by  providing  a  3-cent-per-day  sub- 
sidy on  their  grocery  bill,  instead  of  a 
proper  increase  in  salary. 


Geveland  0.  P.  A.  loTestif  ation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday,  June  19. 1944 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Just 
back  from  a  Sunday  in  Cleveland  where 
I  found  a  completely  demoralized  situa- 
tion in  gas  rationing  due  to  the  lack  of 
thorough  airing  of  the  facts  relative  to 
the  scandal  in  Ration  Board  6.  As  a  re- 
sult other  boards  have  lost  heart.  Hon- 
est people  are  disgusted,  and  one  can- 
not blame  them. 

Many  feel  the  situation  as  It  Is  being 
handled  opens"  the  door  to  black  markets 
and  increasad  dishonesty.  Cleveland 
wants  F.  B.  I.  Investigation.  The  Peig- 
han  resolution  would  make  that  possible. 

We  are  told  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  is  to  confine  itself  to  such 
matters  as  are  definitely  within  its 
own  jurisdiction.  Other  governmental 
agencies  are  vested  with  specific  investi- 
gational authority   in   their  respective 
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fields.  For  example,  eoimterfeiting  goes 
to  the  Treasuiy  Secret  Service,  as  do 
alcohol  and  customs  matters,  but  kid- 
naping, and  so  forth,  belong  to  the 
F.  B.  I.  In  the  matter  of  the  O.  P.  A., 
Congress  created  a  special  Investigating 
agency  in  this  office  with  some  3,000 
agents.  Inasmuch  as  this  agency  exists. 
F.  B.  L  would  need  special  instructions 
to  move  into  the  Cleveland  situation. 
The  Feighan  resolution  would  constitute 
such  instruction. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  where  the 
F.  B.  I.  could  well  enter  the  picture,  fw 
the  O.  D.  T.  does  not  have  an  investigat- 
ing agency,  and  the  O.  D.  T.  is  definitely 
involved.  InasmiKh  as  it  is  gas  ration- 
ing that  is  in  question,  the  P.  A.  W.  also 
may  have  certain  responabilities. 

Local  authorities  feel  the  situation  has 
gone  beyond  the  local  boards  involved. 
The  practical  effect  has  been  to  dis- 
courage other  rationing  boards,  to  en- 
courage black  markets  and  general  dis- 
honesty. It  is  difScult  to  gauge  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  the  ineffectual  O.  P.  A. 
investigations.  Local  police  are  un- 
questionably doing  their  utmost,  but 
cannot  go  into  It  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment cotild. 

Let  me  reempbasize  the  wider  aspects 
of  this  local  scandal  and  urge  immediate 
action  on  the  Feighan  resolution.  It  tias 
become  incontrovertlbly  evident  that  ir- 
regularities, Inconsistencies,  and  black 
markets  have  reached  proportions  beyond 
the  ability  of  the  local  authorities  to  cope 
with. 

Some  will  remember  that  several  years 
ago  the  State  of  Maine  had  great  irregu- 
larities in  the  gas-rationing  field.  At  that 
time  the  Oovemor  refused  to  have  State 
officials  handle  it.  holding  that  it  was 
very  definitely  a  Federal  matter. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  want  Federal 
Investigation,  and  they  remind  us  that 
this  situation  reaches  out  into  every  gas- 
rationing  board  of  the  country.  I  trust 
we  may  have  action. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  War  Price  and 
Rationing  Board  34-18-13  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  16.  1944,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  tlM  entire  volunteer  staff: 
"The  people  of  Cleveland.  CUyaHoga 
County,  and  the  entire  Nation  have  been  lit- 
erally shocked  Into  a  state  of  insensibility  by 
the  revelations,  during  recent  weeks,  of  the 
IrregularitleB.  Illegal  operations,  and  evident 
criminal  acta  that  have  taken  place  in 
Elation  Board  Six  cC  this  city  and  aU  of 
these  oOoera  of  the  Oovermnent  of  the 
United  sutes  In  their  several  capacities  as 
sworn  representatives  of  law  and  order. 

"These  revelations  have  profoundly  af- 
fected public  morale  In  Ita  adhesion  to  and 
support  of  the  entire  price-control  and  ra- 
tioning program  as  operated  and  being  exe- 
cuted through  the  C  P.  A.  as  the  public 
agency  of  our  Oovernment  and  have  lessened 
the  confidence  of  the  public  In  such  a  sound 
national  program  against  Inflatloo  and  Its 
multiplied  and  attendant  evils. 

"Thaae  revelations  have  and  continue  to 
have  a  growing  injurious  effect  upon  the 
entire  program  in  that  the  loyal,  faithful, 
and  honest  people  who  are  serving  the  Oov- 
ernment voluntarily  without  pay  are  being 
subjected  to  abuse,  their  work  is  brought  Into 
contempt,  and  a  terriflc  opposition  arises 
•WTWbere  as  a  result  of  this  public  ecainlal. 
"Officers  of  the  O.  P.  A.  have  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  direct,  Immediate,  and  effective 
assistance  of  the  Government,  through  the 
P.  B.  I.,  to  trace  these  brazen  criminal  acts 


and  bring  the  guilty  to  Jostlee.  but  that  to 
date  these  requests  have  not  baen  met  with 
anything  other  than  Innuendoa.  false  claims 
that  separate  groups  are  powerless  to  set  or 
that  the  case  is  outside  their  Jurisdiction,  a 
multitude  of  shifting  alibis  of  one  kind  and 
another,  aU  of  which  gradually  demonstratea 
to  the  American  people  that  our  Government 
Is  either  not  interested  in  this  public  scandal 
or  is  powerless  and  weak  to  protect  the  inner 
defenses  of  our  public  economy. 
"We,  therefore— 

"Afllim  In  no  measured  terms  otir  continued 
confidence  in  this  national  program  of  price 
control  and  the  wise  policies  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
as  a  part  of  the  all-out  war  program  of  out 
Nation. 

"Deplore  and  condemn  the  shifting  policies 
and  attitudes  of  high-ranking  Oovernment 
officials  whose  positions  mean  delay,  confu- 
sion, and  the  final  defeat  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  rationing  and  price  control. 

"Support  the  efforts  of  local  ofllclals  In  their 
repeated  requests  to  the  Government  for  help 
and  asslstanoe  that  the  fuU  power  of  law  and 
order  be  employed  to  clear  up  this  scandal  and 
tbtw  to  strengthen  tbe  hands  of  loyal  cittaecs 
everywhere,  and  particularly  their  request  for 
the  F.  B.  I.  agency  at  government  to  reach 
such  a  goal. 

"Urge  and  implore  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General,  our  Represenutlves  and 
Senators  In  Congress,  and  other  persons  in 
positions  of  Influence  and  power  to  throw  the 
weight  of  their  offices  Into  this  situation 
without  delay  to  secure  positive  action  and 
Immediate  results  and  that  they  be  urged 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  realize  thla 
goal. 

"Commend  an  honest,  faithful,  and  loyal 
cltlaens  In  every  community  of  the  country 
and  especially  those  who  are  giving  free  of 
charge  their  time  and  talents  to  the  ration- 
ing and  price-control  program  In  an  honest 
manner  to  execute  the  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations thereof  in  the  face  of  this  shamelul 
situation  and  the  hesitant,  do-nothing  policy 
of 'the  Government  to  date  to  prosecute  this 
case  to  a  Just  ccnclusion.  And  most  espe- 
cially do  we  commend  the  local  leaders  of 
O.  P.  A.  who  have  shown  genuine  Interest 
and  taken  effective  leadership  in  the  effort 
to  bring  this  case  to  a  Just  decision  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

'Call  upon  all  loyal  citizens  further  to  co- 
operate In  this  splendid  program  In  spite  of 
tbe  break -down  of  the  machinery.  In  one  sit- 
uation to  the  end  that  all  might  be  spared 
the  ugly  repercussions  that  are  bound  to 
cxKne  in  the  wake  of  the  collapse  of  the 
rattooing  and  price-control  program. 

"Mileage  Panel:  Harry  R.  Beat.  Sam 
H.  Coddlngton,  H.  H.  Clayman, 
Fred  C.  Elawon.  Thomas  H.  Reid. 
Wm.  P.  Oottshling.  Jamea  P.  WU- 
8on.  Henry  Kaasigkeit,  Bdward  C. 
Stoer,  August  F.  Svetek;  Oommod- 
itles  Panel:  George  F.  Dort,  LUlian 
M.  Kern.  Dr.  Richard  N.  Fluent; 
Price  Panel :  Janet  U.  Gross.  Irene 
Thomas,  K.  J.  Freer,  Ruth  S. 
Leathern,  Leroy  Hensel.  S.  A.  Hel- 
sel;  Frank  E.  Dempsey,  chalmuui.** 


Resolution  of  tke  Polish-AmerkaB 
CoBgress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

(»■  Nxw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSE  <»  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  19.1944 

Mr.   ANDREWS  of  New  York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  June  5.  1944, 1  in- 


serted In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgms* 
szoNAi  Rxcou).  on  page  A2786,  copy  of  a 
resolution  either  offered  or  presumed  to 
have  been  offered  at  the  recent  Polish- 
American  Congress  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May 
28-30.  1944.  This  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Rev.  John  Z.  Ja&inski.  bishop  of  the  Po- 
lish Church  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  in- 
aerted  at  his  request.  I  find  that  it  wag 
not  an  official  resolution  of  the  congress 
at  that  time,  and  if  offered.  It  was  not 
adopted. 

Since  then,  on  last  Wednesday,  June 
14,  1944,  my  colleague  from  Michigan, 
the  Honorable  Johx  D.  Dingell,  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  <tf  the  Ricoko,  on  page 
A2998.  the  oflacial  resolution  of  the  Po- 
lish-American Congress  signed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rozmarek,  chairman. 

I  make  this  statement  to  correct  any 
misvuiderstanding  which  may  thereby 
have  existed  and  I  have  informed  Mr. 
Charles  Rozmarek  accordingly. 


RqMrt  of  Forogn  Relations  Committee 
of  tke  American  Lefion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONMK.TICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <^  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  MILLiER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  membership 
of  the  House  the  fcdlowing  report  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Legion 
at  its  regular  meeting  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  April  28-30,  1944. 

TTie  developments  of  the  past  few 
years  have  proven  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  Legion  on  both  foreign 
relations  and  national  defense  to  be  far 
seeing  and  sound. 

Col.  Anson  T.  McOook.  who  served  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Legion's  foreign 
affairs  committee,  is  a  sound  student  of 
our  country's  foreign  relations: 
xipon  or  roanoN  axLATiows  coMMmBt  to 

THE  IKICUnVX  COMMrTTEE  Or  THK  AMXaiCAW 
UBGIOH,  WASHIWCTON.  D.  C,  APBU.  38-80,    1»44 

Tour  committee  preaenta  thla  report  on 
the  eve  of  far-reaching  development*.  All 
look  for  an  allied  Invasion  of  Germany,  while 
by  land,  sea,  and  air  our  forces  are  closing 
in  upon  that  other  arch  aggreasor,  Japan. 
These  events  bring  into  sharper  foctis  those 
poUciea  on  foreign  relations  which  the  legion 
has  enunciated.  Because  of  their  special 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  thla  moment,  w» 
are  restating  them  in  outline. 

Prom  its  very  organization,  the  Ameriean 
Legion  constantly  Insisted  upon  adequate 
preparedness  as  the  surest  means  of  preaerr- 
ing  peace  and  jweventing  aggreaalon.  After 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed at  the  Boston  convention  in  1940.  plac- 
ing the  Legion  on  record  as  condemning  ag- 
framoT  nations  and  extending  the  asauranoa 
of  our  friendship  "to  the  people  of  the  great 
British  conunonwe&lth  who  are  so  herdcaUy 
defending  their  shores  and  their  freedom,  and 
to  the  gallant  Republie  of  China."  Evan 
more  specifically,  foreseeing  that  the  tmem^ 
bargoed  oil  and  scrap-iron  then  flowing  to- 
wards Japan  would  some  dav  spell  death  to 
many  young  Americana,  we  uged:  "That  the 
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OoTcmment  of  the  Unit«d  States  exercise  all 
lawful  means  to  prerent  shipment  of  war 
Btateiiala  to  the  aggressor  nations." 

And  then,  txirnlng  towards  our  good  neigh- 
bors of  the  Americas,  we  adopted  one  of  the 
Z^sglon's  most  constructive  and  most  relt- 
Mtitecl  statements  of  policy  In  these  words: 

"W*  rsooaunend  that  every  effort  be  made 
*  *  *  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will  with  our  pan-American 
neighbors." 

At  Milwaukee,  after  declaring  that  "we  be- 
lieve In  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment and  are  determined  that  It  should  be 
maintained  as  a  beacon  light  of  freedom  for 
all  nations  and  peoples."  the  convention 
minced  no  words  In  its  declaration  that — 

"We  are  opposed  to  any  •  •  •  appease- 
■MBt  toward  the  sgirassor  nations.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  toward  whom  we  demand  a 
policy  of  stem  and  exact  Justice." 

Thst  resolution  Is  ss  vital  today  as  when 
•nacted.  since  the  hateful  and  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  appeasement,  although  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  Is  raising  Its  head  once  more. 
both  In  Britain  and  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Some  war-weary  persons  are  now  proposing 
tha:  we  should  bargain  with  the  enemy  In  the 
hope  of  shortening  the  war.  But  the  short- 
sightedness of  anything  except  unconditional 
surrender  must  be  clear.  Looking  back  25 
years,  it  is  plam  that  any  weakness  or  softness 
wcuid  merely  condemn  the  next  generation 
of  Americans  to  another  war.  Indeed,  the 
executive  committee  at  Its  last  meeting  em- 
phasized the  Legion's  duty  of  making  certain 
that  our  people  should  not  be  deceived  again, 
as  they  were  before,  by  false  representations 
•Bd  the  secret  plotting  of  the  German  people 
to  rearm  for  another  war 

Another  present-day  problem  was  sqxmrely 
feced  at  that  some  convention.  In  a  resolution 
which  called  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
Tour  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  United  BUtes.  when 
peaee  arrived,  will  require  a  healthy  foreign 
trade  if  cur  factories,  farms,  and  workers  are 
^utt  to  suffer.  Therefore,  it  is  clearly  essen- 
tial to  our  foreign  trade  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  only  have  full  freedom  of  the 
•MM.  but  also  full  freedom  of  the  air  for  peace- 
ful tnUBc  Layliif  to  one  side  any  question  of 
resotetloa  of  wanhtps  and  war  planes,  cer- 
telnly  tba  wayorts  and  airports  of  the  world 
must  be  opmi  to  American  commerce  and. 
teclMd,  to  the  commerce  of  all  law-abiding 
aatkma 

The  Kansas  City  convtnUon  declared  our 
ttnswerrinf  determination  to  win  the  war, 
Insisting  that  "only  total  victory  can  be  con- 
MlNd:  only  toui  peace  can  be  tolerated." 
IteA  looking  forward,  we  demanded  that  this 
Nation  aasert  its  leadership  in  the  saubllsh- 
»•«»»  ot  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  by  which 
the  aggreasor  nations  ahould  t>e  disarmed 
*imd  made  impotent  to  provoke  another 
wcrld  eoofllet"  and  that  conditions  piovoea* 
tlwof  war  should  be  eliminated.  We  In- 
#Med  further  "that  the  peace  one*  written 
hj  nilly  enforced"  and  declared: 

•No  peace,  however  welcome,  however 
promising,  can  long  endure  unlem  It  be  made 
secure  by  the  Nations  which  have  won  It 
•  •  •  We  cannot  cecape.  we  will  not 
mr  own  responsibility  for  the  main* 
of  that  peace." 

Again  at  its  Omaha  convention  the  Legion 
MS"rted  that  "No  peace  shall  be  made  with 
oor  entmles  except  on  the  baals  of  their  xm- 
eondttlonal  surrender"  and  it  further  de- 
clared that 

"Our  Nation  can  best  serve  and  protect  Its 
national  interests  *  *  •  in  the  saUb- 
llahment  and  maintenance  of  an  ■iMnrlstluu 
of  free  and  sovereign  nations,  implemented 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary  to 
matntatn  world  peace  and  prevent  a  re- 
cuneooa  of  war    •    •    •    Mo  peace  can  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ZLLINOIB 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  19.  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram  of 
June  14,  from  Mr.  Abraham  Heller,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Dress  Manufacturers: 

Chicago,  III.,  June  14,  1944. 
Hon.  WiLLUM  A.  Rowan. 
Member  of  Congress, 

W<ishington,  D.  C: 
The  practically  unanimous  opinion  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Dress 
BCanufacturers  is  that  there  should  be  no 
relaxation  to  price  control  generally  and 
specifically  to  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  manufacturing  of  women's  outer  apparel. 
The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  direc- 
tors in  which  I  fully  concur  is  that  any  re- 
laxation of  price  control  would  not  only  cre- 
ate an  Inflationary  condition  detrimental  to 
our  economy  but  also  would  make  it  more 
difficult  to  revert  to  peacetime  economy  once 
our  armed  forces  succeed  in  destro3rlng  the 
enemies  of  civilization.  We  feel  that  it  la 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  resist  strenuoxuly 
all  efforts  to  secure  amendments  to  the  new 
price-control  bill  which  would  pave  the  way 
for  higher  prices.  Only  in  that  way  can  Con- 
gress perform  a  vitally  needed  service  on  the 
home  front  that  will  match  the  sacrifices  our 
fighting  men  are  making  on  the  battle  fronts. 

AsaAHAM  HCLLn, 

Executive  Director,  Chicago 
Association  o/  Dress  Manufacturers. 


My  Friend,  Tom  Dowej 
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HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TiiiiiMiH 

IN  THl  R0U8I  OP  MPRniNTATIVBi 

Mondav.  Jum  19, 1944 

Mr.  JENNINOa  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem&rka  in  the  Ric- 
ORO  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Rickman  Powell,  from  CoUier'i  maga- 
sine.  for  June  24,  1044: 

ICt  PixntD,  Toil  Dawn 
(By  Hickman  Powell) 

When  the  editor  asked  me  to  write  this 
piece,  I  had  no  Idea  how  dlfBoult  It  wa« 
going  to  be.  I  was  born  and  raised  a  Demo- 
crat. Counting  a  couple  of  Sute  elections, 
I  have  voted  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  not 
three  times,  but  five.  Klght  years  ago  I  wag 
a  convinced  New  Dealer.  And  now  it  locAs 
as  though  I'm  going  to  work  my  heart  out 
to  help  elect  a  Republican  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  la  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  everybody  Is  saying 
the  Republicans  are  going  to  nominate  him. 
If  they  do.  I'll  vote  for  him. 

If  you  have  worked  with  and  for  a  man 
cloee  up  for  many  years,  not  oontlnuously. 
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but  from  time  to  time,  so  that  you  have  seen 
him  grow  by  stages  from  a  promising  young 
fellow  in  a  big  job  into  bigger  and  bigger 
reeponslbUlties:  If  you  have  been  through 
crises  and  worked  through  the  night  to- 
gether and  gone  home  after  dawn:  been 
cussing  mad  under  tension  and  got  over  it — 
then  probably  you  know  the  worst  aboxit 
him,  and  possibly  the  best.  If  then  you  sup- 
port' him  for  President,  any  talk  seenas  pale. 
But  what  I  have  to  say  may  be  important. 
I  suppose  it  Is  the  basic  reason  why  I,  stUl 
thinking  of  myself  as  a  liberal  Democrat,  have 
been  glad  to  work  so  closely  witJi  the  man  who 
was  rebuilding  the  Republican  Party.  And 
the  election  this  year  is  going  to  l>e  decided 
by  people  like  me. 

Long  years  before  he  became  Governor  of 
Hew  York,  young  Tom  Dewey  was  sitting  one 
evening  with  a  half-doaen  advisers  discxis- 
sing  a  knotty,  controversial  problem,  decid- 
ing what  to  do. 

"Before  we  leave  here,"  he  said,  "let's  agree 
on  this — unanimously." 

He  has  said  this  often  in  the  years  since, 
lor  It  worked  very  well.  They  did  agree,  as 
men  usually  do  when  they  sit  down  to  face 
facts  with  good  will  and  common  sense,  in- 
tending to  agree  rather  than  to  Justify  their 
own  isms  and  prejudices. 

This  kind  of  give-and-take  has  been  a 
habit  of  Governor  Dewey  and  the  always  In- 
creasing circle  of  able  men  who  have  gath- 
ered around  him.  The  art  and  practice  of 
bringing  people  into  agreement,  not  through 
control  or  controversy,  but  through  their  own 
reasonable  free  wUl.  has  been  the  basis  of 
virtually  all  his  accomplishments. 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  are  seeking 
Dewey's  leadership  largely  because  they  want 
a  hard  fighter,  a  finish  fighter,  with  the  habit 
of  victory — for  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
the  winning  of  an  election.  U  la  less  obvi- 
ous but  more  Important  that  Governor 
Dewey  has  functioned  primarily  as  a  crystal- 
User  of  agreement,  a  catalytic  agent  in  bring- 
ing people  together  for  effective  piuTXJse. 

Agreement — often     unanimity — haji     fol- 
lowed him  like  a  shadow.     There  were  all 
those  Jurors  in  the  racket  cases  years  ego. 
who  always  agreed  with  one  another  and  with 
htm.    niere  have  been  sll  those  able  men 
and  women  in  the  ever -widening  circle  of 
his  staff,  people  with  strong  egos  and  varie- 
gated beliefs,  who  came  from  Bast  Bide,  West 
Bide,   the   ghetto,    the   social   register,   and 
Negro  Harlem,  and  up-8Ute  and  the  Mid- 
dle WMt— aU  working  together  with  a  com- 
mon pamlon  for  the  Job  well  done. 
Tin  ONOioa  or  ku.  rasrae 
There  was  the  time  whsn  everyone  but 
Tammany  HaU.  from  the  left  wing  labor 
unlona  to  Wall  Street  inclusive.  InsUted  that 
Dewey  oould  not  go  to  work  for  hlmeelf  but 
had  to  be  district  attorney,    And  there  was 
the   unanimity    in   which   even   Tammany 
Joined,  agreeing  on  hU  suooeasor. 

Twice  Dewey  waa  nominated  tor  Governor, 
by  acclamation.  If  the  Chicago  convention 
foltowt  the  predictions  and  nominates  him 
«B  Hm  flrtt  ballot,  without  his  declaring  him- 
self a  candldaU,  that  will  be  unust^  in  na- 
tlonal  politics.  But  it  will  be  jusf|another 
Item  In  a  Dewey  habit. 

Tbeia  must  be  reason  behind  this  pattern, 
some  reason  why  the  people  now  look  to 
Albany,  why  the  dlveree  voters  of  Industrial 
Pennsylvania  and  agrarian  Nebraska  went  to 
the  primaries  this  spring  and  individually 
wrote  in  the  name  of  Dewey,  why  they  seek 
him  when  they  reject  others.  Maybe  they 
sense  an  tmcommon  kind  of  leadership. 

Tom  Dewey  Is  the  least  opinionated,  least 
intolerant  man  I  know.  He  has  certain  sim- 
ple, basic  beliefs.  He  Is  death  on  crime,  ccw- 
ruption,  and  crookedness;  he  has  no  patience 
with  incompetence;  bxrt  if  he  encounters  a 
good  man,  the  sky's  the  limit. 

When  he  started  the  crime  investigation 
nine  summers  ago,  hundreds  of  unknown 


young  lawyers  applied  for  Jobs  by  letter. 
Dewey  saw  one  of  them,  looked  him  over, 
looked  him  In  the  eye. 

"So  you're  a  Democrat  from  Jimmy  Hlnes' 
district,"  he  said.  'Tf  I  were  prosecuting 
Jimmy  Hlnes,  where  would  you  look  for 
orders?" 

Hlnes  was  the  biggest  Tammany  leader,  dis- 
penser of  New  Deal  patronage,  known  pro- 
tector of  the  Dutch  Schulta  mob.  Dewey  was 
talking  to  Frank  S.  Hogan,  one  of  the  four 
assistants  who  3  years  later  helped  him  send 
Htnes  to  prison.  Today  Hogan  is  Dewey's 
successor  as  district  attorney  of  New  York 
County. 

Dewey  likes  initiative,  and  opposes  any  at- 
tempt at  monopoly  of  it,  whether  by  Wash- 
ington or  anyone  else.  Ironic  critics  have 
said  he  Is  against  sin;  but  In  a  sense  they 
exaggerate,  for  he  is  not  puritanical.  He  has 
eliminated  the  word  "tolerance"  from  his 
vocabulary,  because  it  implies  disapproval  of 
somebody's  peculiarity  or  peccadillo.  He 
thoroughly  hates  Intolerance. 

Dewey  has  been  an  effective  accuser,  but  he 
hates  a  smear.  You  have  heard  of  all  the 
convictions  he  got,  back  In  the  racket-smash- 
ing days,  but  you  have  heard  leas  about  the 
indictments  he  dldn"t  get.  In  a  way,  they  are 
even  more  Important.  If  you  consider  what 
happened  In  other  InvestlgaUons,  that  means 
that  a  lot  of  presumably  Innocent  men  were 
spared  the  smearing  of  accusation  and  ac- 
quittal. For  In  all  those  big  caeee  you  could 
count  the  acquittals  on  the  fingers  ot  one 
hand.  He  didn't  move  until  he  was  sure  he 
could  convict.  That  was  one  thing  I  liked 
about  him.  It  was  an  Indication  of  the  smre- 
handed  way  he  would  later  take  over  in 
Albany.  It  Is  one  reason  people  unite  behind 
him  now. 

A  bigger  resaon  Is  the  way  he  takes  a 
Ueklng. 

One  day  In  August  19S8,  Dewey  was  pros- 
ecuting Jimmy  Hlnes.  It  was  his  blggeet 
ease,  product  of  S  years'  work,  of  qiectacularly 
sxKcesaful  investigation.  Bis  hsod  was 
shown,  his  case  was  in.  A  defense  witness 
was  being  croas-eaamlned  when  the  judge, 
taking  exo^>tloii  to  a  question,  called  a  mis- 
trial. 

The  boys  on  Broadway  were  laying  odds 
that  night  that  Hlnes  would  never  be  tried 
again.    But  they  loet  their  bets. 

That  afternoon.  Dewey  and  his  amlstanu 
walked  back  to  his  office,  grim,  Indignant, 
and  daaed.  Dewey  disappeared  alone  Into  a 
little  cubbyhole  room  he  had.  Hogan  and 
Bol  Oelb  and  several  others  lounged  around 
outside,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do.  But  only 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

Dewey*!  door  Btw  open,  and  there  he  itood, 
grinning. 

"What's  everyone  looking  ao  gtum  aboutf** 
he  said.  "Oome  on.  We're  going  to  itart  all 
oyer  again." 

Rines  waa  conflctad  S  montha  latar.  and  It 
waa  aeverai  times  the  triumph  that  It  would 
have  been.  But  meanwhlla  Dewey  had  been 
licked  again. 

They  nominated  talm  for  Governor  that 
year,  and  It  was  the  time  he  nearly  won, 
nosed  out  by  a'  mere  64,000.  after  Rooaevelt 
came  to  New  York,  spoke  against  him  and 
tipped  the  scales.  I  remember  him  thst 
election  night  going  through  the  crowd 
out  to  face  defeat  and  thank  the  throng 
of  supporters.  Then  I  went  and  folded  up. 
exhausted.  It  was  several  daya  before  I 
found  what  he  had  been  up  to. 

He  was  down  at  his  office  the  next  day, 
starting  out  to  reorganize  the  Republican 
Party.  It  was  then  that  Edwin  F.  Jaeckle, 
of  Buffalo,  became  chairman  of  the  State 
executive  committee.  Then  began  the  vic- 
tory of  4  years  later,  when  they  carried  the 
State  by  600,000  votes. 

Coming  back  from  Bermuda  some  weeks 
after  the  1938  defeat,  Dewey's  plane  was  6 


hours    overdue,    while    an    anxious    group 
waited  at  the  airport  without  news. 

"What  If  the  planes  gone  down?"  asked 
eomeoJM. 

"Don't  worry,"  cried  tha  late  Mike  Clafley 
of  the  Journal -American.  "Thomas  B.  Dewey 
will  have  something  to  say  about  that." 

But  It  was  others  who  had  something  to 
say.  Dewey  got  back  safely  to  find  that  be. 
a  defeated  candidate,  had  been  Invited  to 
speak  to  the  Gridiron  Club  in  Washington 
while  a  half-doaen  victorious  governors  were 
passed  over.  And  then  the  public-opinion 
polls  began  coming  In,  with  his  name  leading 
all  the  Republicans  for  President.  Be  took 
the  challenge,  stumped  the  eoxmtry  agalnat 
Roosevelt;  and.  you  remember,  that  led  up 
to  his  big  defeat  In  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1940. 

The  point  In  all  theee  stories  of  defeat 
Is  this:  Every  tlxne  Thomas  Dewey  has  taken 
a  big  beating.  It  has,  sooner  or  later,  turned 
Into  his  biggest  trlmnph  yet. 

Governor  Dewey  produces  around  himself  a 
wide  area  of  agreement,  a  small  area  of  die- 
agreement.  In  New  York  State,  for  InsUnoe, 
his  program  in  social,  economic  and  labor 
matters  is  elmply  a  continuation  and  de- 
velopment of  that  which  gave  preceding  gov- 
ernors the  name  of  libtfal.  There  have  been 
some  new  twists  and  emphasis  on  Improved 
administration.  After  20  years  of  Democratic 
outcry  over  protecting  the  people's  ownership 
of  waterpower,  Dewey  started  collecting  rent 
for  Niagara  PaHs. 

a   CLBAK-CP    or    THX   STATE 

Ten  years  after  the  bank  collapse  and  the 
New  Deal  produced  bank-depoait  Insurance. 
Dewey  shepherded  the  State's  savings  banks 
into  the  protective  system  for  the  first  time. 
Dewey  cleaned  up  a  ring  of  scoundrels  who 
for  years  had  been  permitted  to  prey  on 
workmen's  compensation  at  the  expense  o< 
Injured  workers.  Social  welfare  laws  wsae 
liberalized. 

Nurseries  were  established  to  care  foe  chil- 
dren of  women  in  war  work.  Decaying  docks 
on  the  barge  canal,  found  lying  idle  In  the 
midst  of  war  and  costing  $136,000  a  year,  were 
put  to  work.  Unemployment  Insurance  has 
been  extended  to  cover  aU  returning  war  vet- 
erans. A  $^63,000X)00  cash  surplus  has  been 
socked  away  to  help  care  for  post-war  needs 
of  returning  troops. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  of  the  thlnga  that  bafe 
bean  done.  Oeway  has  believed  in  this  aort 
of  progiaaa  for  a  long  time,  and  so  has  nearly 
everybody  alee.  But  until  he  assumed  lead- 
ership 6  years  ago,  there  was  a  good  deal  oC 
bickering  over  it.  largely  through  toroe  of 
habit.  Back  in  Rooaevelt's  day,  aome  ■oputo- 
llean  leaders  would  take  the  bait  every  time 
the  Damocrati  wanted  to  plok  a  fight  wltB 
them. 

Iver  alnoe  Dewey  took  Utular  leaderahip 
In  IMS  be  haa  had  frequent  ounferencea  with 
Bepublloan  leglalatlvn  leaders  over  the  party 
program.  Whan  he  hns  legislative  prupusala 
to  make,  be  goes  over  his  massage  with  the 
leaders  firat.  and  ia  advance  they  Iron  out 
tbaU  poinu  of  dUlarenoe.  BiroBg  man  al- 
ways do  have  differences,  but  though  the  eon- 
ferenoas  may  take  daya.  It  usually  la  posalble 
to  agree.  It  was  thus  that  New  York  obuined 
a  reapportloamont  of  legislative  districts, 
ovsrdue  for  neariy  30  years. 

It  has  infuriated  the  left-wing  journaliau 
that  the  Governor  hasn't  turned  out  to  be  a 
reactionary  whom  they  oould  attack  every 
day,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  spreading 
Insinuations  again  his  sincerity.  But  every- 
body else  seems  to  Uks  It  pretty  well. 

Conversation  with  Dewey  tends  to  dwell  on 
matters  of  agreement  rather  than  controver- 
sUl  subjects.  We  have  had  plenty  of  differ- 
ences of  opliUon,  and  probably  will  have 
more,  but  the  funny  thing  is.  I've  been  sitting 
here  trying  to  think  something  we  really  dis- 
agree about,  and  I  cant  remember  any, 
cept — oh,  yes;  Roosevelt. 
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In  IMO  Z  thoufht  be  went  after  the  Presl- 
tftat  •  Mt  too  bant.  When  b«  went  cam- 
p«H1nt  tbot  jmr,  on  tbe  blggeet  ventxire  of 
bu  life.  Z  refused  to  Join  up.  But  It  never 
Interfered  wltb  omt  frlendsblp.  Tbat'i  an« 
other  tbtnf  about  the  man. 

Ooeemor  Dewey  alwairs  bas  tbe  best  men 
wwfclag  for  blm  that  be  can  get.  gives  them 
ftUI  responslbllUy.  and  lets  them  develop  in 
tbelr  Jc^.  He  doesnt  need  to  be  told  that 
Urn  tMk  of  pabUe  kodershlp  today  U  so  vast, 
latrleoto.  and  vnrlod  that  no  man  can  be 
nucb  better  than  tbe  advice  he  considers  in 
msklng  tip  bis  mind,  or  more  competent  than 
the  men  be  cbooaes  to  share  his  responsl- 
bUlttea.  He  would  never  leave  mediocrity  in 
bis  woke. 

Ai  dletrlet  attorney,  be  gave  New  York  bet- 
ter prosecution  than  It  ever  had  before.  The 
foor  after  bla  reUroBaent  and  again  the  sec- 
ond year,  tbe  work  bad  improved  still  more. 
They  are  getting  97.7  percent  convictions  now. 
He  had  built  an  organization  which  bad  so 
much  vitality  that  It  kept  on  getting  better 
after  be  bad  left.  That's  why  be  is  impor- 
tant, and  U  all  goes  back  to  this  ability  to  get 
people  together. 

None  of  the  men  around  Dewey  have  ever 
bOHi  able  to  outwork  the  boss.  But  none  of 
thorn  have  ever  been  quite  able  to  give  a  good 
explanation  wby  they  work  ao  hard — espe- 
cially to  tbelr  wives.  Z  have  yet  to  see  tbe 
dervish's  gleam  in  tbe  eye  of  any  Dewey  man. 
They  are  utterly  without  fanaUetoB.  But 
they  seem  united  in  a  common  pooiloii  for 
tbo  food  job  well  done. 

Ihoy  like  their  Jobs  and  they  like  one  an- 
other. One  reason  is  that  you  are  no  more 
likely  to  find  a  quarrelsome  person  In  the 
Dewey  outfit  than  a  hero- worshiper,  a  yes 
man.  a  backbiter,  or  ao  office  politician. 
They  roepect  one  another's  competence  and 
opinions  and  if  differences  arise  they  get  to- 
fetber  and  iron  them  out.  Their  responsi- 
are  so  well  defined  that  there  la  little 
for  Jealousy.  I>wey  has  sometimes 
picked  tbe  wrong  man.  but  when  that  hap- 
pened he  was  one  of  the  flrat  to  find  It  out, 
and  quietly  corrected  it. 

A  Dewey  appointee  has  undivided  respon- 
alblllty  but  sometimes  the  Interests  of  State 
departments  conflict  or  overlap.  The  Oov- 
ornor  has  worked  out  a  system  of  cabinet 
OOHUnlttees  to  take  care  of  that.  For  in- 
otanee.  a  program  of  occupational  therapy 
and  rehabilitation  for  institutional  Inmates 
Is  now  being  developed  by  the  commissioners 
of  correction,  mental  hygiene,  social  wel- 
fare, and  purchase.  The  purchasing  agent 
Is  in  on  this  because  the  Dewey  administra- 
tion discovered  that  prisoners  were  getting 
Industrial  training  with  equipment  moet  of 
wiUch  had  been  built  back  In  the  1890s. 
Hew  machinery  is  beUtg  bought,  so  that 
prisoners  can  be  trained  to  return  to  the 
aociety  of  the  llMOs. 

You  wUl  be  hearing  plenty  about  Dewey 
•nd  hU  men  because  it  u  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  between  them.  He  has  been  getting 
tbe  credit.  aU  theae  years,  for  the  good  work 
done  by  loyal  appointees.  This  works  two 
•ays.  One  reason  they  are  loyal  is  that  when 
•omebody  pulls  a  boner.  Dewey  Ukes  the 
blame  hlmseU.    He  never   bad  a   whipping 

It's  not  my  buslneaa  to  tell  tbe  Republl- 
wbom  to  nomlnato.    Zfa  not  my  buai- 
to  blow  a  born  for  Dewey.    I  haven't 
vrttlnc     an     Inspirational     piece     I 
It  talked  about  issues.    If  the  occasion 
Dewey  will  state  the  issues  and  sup- 
ply the  In^iration. 

He  bas  always  risen  to  every  occasion  in 
TOch  fashion  as  to  enhance  the  dignity  and 
Vitality  of  tbe  poaltlon  he  holds.  If  he  can 
t*t  the  people  of  this  country  to  bury  their 
UtUe  hatcbeto  and  pitch  In  tocetber  like  his 
men  in  Albany.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that 
eould  be  more  lii^lring  either  for  tbe  win- 
ning of  tbe  war  or  for  the  eonqueet  of  the 
challenging  IrtmUers  In  Americas  industrial 
tUiure. 


I  have  here 
simply  one  of  the 
cbarnctetlstlc 
man,  which  may 
time. 

Assrrroi: 


merely  been  trying  to  set  forth 

east  conspicuous  but  most 

thihgs    about    a    remarkable 

be  of  importance  at  this 


comnon 


cru  ade 
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As  we  have  beej 
Ing  well  is  a 
ability   to  bring 
much  more  rare, 
a  battle  or  a 
which,  if  ezerclsei  I 
scale,  can  be  verj 
years, 

On  a  local  scale 
clency,  harmony 
national  scale,   itt 
mean  great  political 
dilation  of  group 
the  unity  of  a  people 
man  who  creates 
He  produces  peace. 

The  war  will  givi 
election,   conducte(l 
beachheads. 

Not  long  ago  I 
flUed  with  a 
of  it  all,  and  very 
to  have  dinner  aldne 
It  was  the  day  after 
primary  vote,  and 
saying  be  was 
ing  established 
emors  In  a  major^y 
publicans  were 
head  man. 

For  a  long  time 
there  reading   the 
saying  anything, 
about  another  friend 
shot  down  over 

"Hie  Governor  hatln 
this   thing    which 
When  we  had  said 


glad  to  rediscover,  fight- 
American  trait.    The 
>eople   into  agreement   Is 
It  is  never  ao  dramatic  as 
But  it  is  a  quality 
succes8f\illy  on  a  large 
precious  in  the  coming 


it  means  teamwork,  elQ- 

an  organization.    On  a 

successful   practice   may 

leadership,  the  recon- 

and  sectional  differences, 

On  a  world  scale,  the 

^reement  is  a  statesman. 

a  great  solemnity  to  this 
with   otir   men  on   the 

Sew  home  from  England, 
momeiitous  sense  of  the  vastness 
soon  went  up  to  Albany 
with  Governor  Dewey 
Wisconsin  counted  its 
the  newspapers  were  all 
to  be  nominated.    Hav- 
th^mselves  by  electing  gov- 
of  the  States,  the  Re- 
asking  him   to  become  the 


goln  J 


before  dinner  we  just  sat 

evening  newspapers,  not 

rhe  papers  had  an   item 

of  mine.    He  had  been 

Germany. 
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by  the  vestibule 
go  to  Mackinac) 
jocularly.  "You 
fcM-e  I  get  back, 
up  Into  a  draft. 
And  he  bad  ' 
"I  want  to  be 
that's  what  I  want 
Of  course,  there 
Otherwise  I  wculdi 

But  in   the 
from  all  parts  of 
ing  a  path  to  that 
ship.     And  now  I 
to  take  command, 
could  be  any  doub; 
nation  came,  no 
could  reftise. 

If  fate  will  have 
night  with  a  futu:^ 
be  hard  to  put  to  1 
for    I   can't    think 
phrase   that  either 
largely    in 
tences.    The  so-an< 
I  had  taken  off  a 
dog  was  grown  up 

We  were  both 
of  coui-se.    But 
tlon,  or  even  much 
Dewey  circle  used 
luck.     But  not  for 
stead,  men  have 
in  hand,  with  a  de^d 
while  events  beyond 
to  shape  themselve  \ 
way. 

There  was  a  task 
er  dinner.  Governor 
over  a  speech  which 
tlon  for  some  weeks 
ing  sensational  aboilt 
what  more  ezpllcltl  f 
that  he  had  been  e 
tbe  obvious  fact 
wltb  our  present 
tbe  peace. 
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t  gone  out  hunting  for 

was    happening    to    him. 

goodbye  months  ago  out 

to  join  a  convoy,  he  to 

had  remarked,  somewhat 

,  it  looks  as  though,  be- 

breeze  may  be  blowing 


tirn(  d  very  seriously  and  said, 
reelected  Governor  liT  1946; 

wasn't  any  doubt  of  that. 

t  have  been  going  away. 

Intctrvening  months,    leaders 

th  t  country  had  been  beat- 

sime  door,  seeking  leader- 

C(iuld  see  that  he  was  going 

Of  course,  there  never 

of  that.    If  tbe  noml- 

l^der.  if  be  was  a  leader. 


t  that  I  was  dining  that 

War  President.  I  shall 

in  writing  my  memoirs; 

of   a   single    memorable 

of  us  said.    We  talked 

ea   and    broken   sen- 

-sos  had  lost  their  baby. 

lot  of  surplus  fat.    The 

I  ow. 

thl  aklng  of  the  same  thing, 

th4re  was  no  sense  of  ela- 

surprlse.    People  in  the 

laugh  about  the  Dewey 

a  long  time  now.    in- 

buslly  about  the  tasks 

-pan  sense  of  fatalism, 

anyone's  control  seemed 

in  a  certain  inevitable 

n  hand  that  night.    Aft- 

Dewey  asked  me  to  look 

he  had  had  in  prepara- 

Thls  speech  had  noth- 

it.    It  set  forth  some- 

than  before  the  view 

jq^reaslng  for  a  long  time — 

we  must  collaborate 

after  this  war  to  keep 
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Tbe  only  question  was  whether  he  should 
make  the  speech  now.  For  some  months  he 
had  been  keeping  his  mouth  shut.  He  bad 
not  gone  out  seeking  or  asserting  national 
leadership.  But  still  there  was  a  great  hulla- 
baloo and  worry  over  isolationism.  He  was 
getting  a  lot  of  free  advice,  of  various  kinds, 
from  jittery  people. 

PLANKS  Foa  A  roanoN  pouct 

You  vriW  remember,  he  did  speak  to  the 
publishers  late  In  April.  He  proposed  three 
fundamental  principles  of  foreign  policy: 

"To  carry  on  the  war  to  total  crushing  vic- 
tory, and  In  so  doing  drive  home  to  the  ag- 
gressor nations  a  lesson  that  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

"To  organize  in  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions a  structure  of  peace  backed  by  adequate 
force  to  prevent  future  wars. 

"To  establteh  and  maintain  in  otir  rela- 
tions with  other  nations  conditions  calculat- 
ed to  promote  world-wide  economic  stability 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  world  but  also  to 
the  end  that  our  own  people  may  enjoy  a 
high  level  of  employment  in  an  increasingly 
prosperous  world." 

When  that  speech  was  made,  you  will  re- 
member, something  suddenly  happened  in 
this  country.  Surface  tension  vanished,  like 
a  pricked  soap  bubble.  America  suddenly 
discovered  that  her  people  were  together  on 
a  fundamental  decision.  Obvlotosly  they  were 
going  to  try  to  get  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  they  were  not  going  to  cut  one 
another's  throats  at  home  over  the  question 
whether  they  could  agree  with  people  abroad. 

Dewey  had  pricked  the  bubble.  Funda- 
mentally America  was  agreed  and  relaxed. 
We  were  going  to  have  International  co- 
operation, certainly.  And  probably  it  would 
be  Dewey  on  the  first  ballot. 

Things  had  traveled  a  long  way  since  that 
night,  years  ago,  when  I  had  thought  Dewey 
was  too  persnickety  over  a  petty  detail. 

"The  trouble  wltb  you."  I  said,  "Is  that 
you  take  yourself  too  damned  seriously. 
However,  I  must  admit — " 

"I  can  read  your  mind,"  he  interrupted  me. 
"You  are  going  to  say  that  if  I  didn't  take 
myself  seriously,  I  wouldn't  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  district  attorney." 

I  agreed.  "Exactly." 

Watch  this  strange  chemistry  of  bringing 
people  into  agreement.  For  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  politics,  the  ultimate  aim  of  pop- 
lilar  government  is  not  the  clash  and  fury 
of  conflict.  It  is  getting  people  together. 
Governor  Dewey  never  had  to  be  told  that. 
He  has  It  In  his  bones. 


Another  $50,000,000  Year  in  Missouri 
River  Floods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtJTH  tAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.EPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  J.  1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  2  years 
hand-running,  floods  in  the  valley  of 
Missouri  River  are  causing  direct  dam- 
ages in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,000. 
The  total  for  the  2  years  will  exceed 
$100,000,000  which  is  one-fourth  of  what 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Army  en- 
gineers as  needed  in  additional  authori- 
zations to  put  the  Missouri  River  under 
control  and  end  these  flood  damages  for 
all  time. 

The    total   damage   from   this   year's 
floods  cannot  be  fuUy  told  at  this  Ume, 
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because  right  now  the  second  great  flood 
of  the  year  is  taking  lives.  Isolating 
towns,  flooding  half  a  million  acres  of 
crop  land,  tying  up  trains,  sweeping  out 
highways  and  Imperiling  war  industries 
In  many  cities.  A  news  report  for  June 
16  placed  the  damage  thus  far  this  year 
at  $44,000,000.  taking  the  flgures  of  the 
district  engineer,  which  counts  direct 
dollar  damage  only.  And  that  does  not 
take  into  account  the  emergency  flood 
control  funds  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated nor  the  relief  funds  that  have 
been  made  available. 

The  damages  from  the  1943  floods  were 
$47,000,000  and  more  than  $3,000,000 
were  expended  in  emergency  repair  work 
which  did  not,  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  testifled,  and  as  the  situation  this 
year  proves,  give  any  additional  protec- 
tion. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers'  testimony  on 
this  point  was  given  In  the  hearings  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  War  Department  on  the  annual  bill 
for  Civil  Functions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  follows: 

General  Retbolo.  We  bad  three  serious 
floods  on  tbe  Missouri  River  last  year. 

Mr.  Cask.  How  much  did  it  cost  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  emergency,  that  is. 
how  much  of  the  $1,000,000  fund  augmented 
by  tbe  special  110,000.000  emergency  fund 
did  you  find  it  necessary  to  spend  on  the 
Missouri? 

General  Rmou>.  A  total  of  $3,014,000. 

Mr.  Cami.  WUl  this  work  prevent  similar 
floods  In  the  future? 

General  Retbold.  No,  sir;  this  work  will 
only  afford  the  same  degree  of  protection 
provided  when  the  works  were  originally  con- 
structed. The  fact  that  these  levees  were 
tmable  to  withstand  the  recent  floods  is  a 
definite  indication  that  they  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  Cask.  What  did  you  find  tbe  damages 
to  be  in  dollars? 

General  Rktbold.  The  total  damages  In  the 
basin  due  to  1943  floods  are  estimated  at  $47,- 
383.000. 

Mr.  Cask.  Does  that  flgure  Include  both 
direct  and  Indirect  damages? 

General  Rktbold.  That  flgure  covers  di- 
rect tangible  damages  only. 

Mr.  Cask.  Ettd  you  determine  what  is 
needed  to  prevent  such  damages? 

General  Retbold.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made 
investigations  of  the  entire  basin  which  Indi- 
cate definitely  tbe  additional  measures 
needed. 

So  there  is  pending,  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
posals of  the  Army  engineers  to  stop 
these  floods.  It  is  embodied  in  House 
Document  No.  475  of  this  Congress,  ap- 
proved In  H.  R.  4485.  which  passed  this 
body  on  the  9th  of  May  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  other  body.  My  comment  on 
that  bill  has  been  given  in  the  House  and 
before  the  committees  of  both  House  and 
Senate  dealing  with  the  bill. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  into  the 
Record,  however,  a  little  history  about 
the  proposals  and  my  interest  in  them, 
under  permission  granted  by  the  House 
on  April  1,  1944,  I  insert  at  this  point 
the  remarks  I  made  at  the  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  South  Dakota  Recla- 
mation Association,  held  in  Huron  Sep- 
tember 13,  1943,  as  reported  In  the 
records  of  the  association: 

Mr.  SvKNBT  (presiding).  Congressman  Cask 
was  elected  Congressman  from  tbe  Second 
District  perhaps  the  driest  years  we  have 
experienced  in  South  Dakota  and  in  my  opin- 
ion he  has  already  rendered  an  Invaluable 


service  to  the  SUte.    He  bas  worked  in  tbe 
interest  of  reclamation  in  Congrees.     It  ti 
with  pleasure  I  introduce  to  you  OongreH 
man  Fkancss  Cask. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends.  I 
have  enjoyed  tbe  talks  today.  No  one  need 
to  have  fxpreseed  disappointment  in  a  smaU 
attendance  this  morning.  We  have  a  large 
attendance  this  afternoon  and  after  all.  when 
you  are  working  on  things  like  reclamation 
you  don't  expect  a  mass  meeting.  You  want 
people  present  who  are  definitely  and  ipectf- 
Ically  Interested.  They  are  here  today.  It 
has  t)een  said  that  the  most  reaultftil  com- 
mittee meeting  ever  held  in  South  Dakota 
was  one  held  In  Yankton  once,  when  out  of 
a  committee  of  five,  two  members  were  ab- 
sent but  the  other  three  planned  the  first 
bridge  across  tbe  Missovirl  River — ^the  bridge 
at  Yankton,  and  mapped  tbe  program  that 
got  it  buUt.  So  when  I  look  about  here  to- 
day and  see  that  those  here  are  buUders,  ev- 
eryone, I  am  satisfied. 

And  here  comes  Scotty,  with  whom  I  rode 
to  Casper,  Wyoming  In  1937  to  attend  the 
National  Reclamation  Convention,  the  ses- 
sion at  which  this  South  Dakota  SUte  Re- 
clamation Association  was  born. 

Kakl  Mcndt  has  given  you  a  good  picture 
of  the  water  meetings  up  and  down  the  Mis- 
souri valley  and  what  they  have  accompliahed 
I  think  I  should  mention  to  you  a  Job  of 
"unwaterlng"  that  Karl  did  down  in  Wash- 
ington last  winter.  He  educated  the  Lend- 
Lease  officials  and  others  on  the  possibilities 
of  saving  shipping  space  through  dehydra- 
tion. The  space  saved  was  equivalent  to 
building  a  great  many  ships.  That  was  done 
by  taking  water  out  of  things;  now  be  wants 
to  do  something  by  putting  water  into  some- 
thing— by  putting  it  into  dams.  In  fact.  And 
it's  what  we  all  want  to  do.  We  want  to 
store  up  water  that  is  worse  than  wasted — 
flood  water,  and  put  into  the  growing  of  vege- 
tables and  crops  that  the  country  needs. 
That's  reclamation. 

A  few  years  ago  a  book  wltb  a  South  Da- 
kota setting,  achieved  considerable  fame. 
The  book  was  entitled  "Giants  In  the  Earth." 
It  was  a  story  of  the  people  who  settled 
eastern  South  Dakota,  who  battled  the  ele- 
ments, the  grasEhoppers.  the  drovight  and  the 
storms  and  established  the  communities  we 
now  enjoy.  The  people  who  came  and  con- 
quered were  called  "Giants".  They  met  the 
challenge  of  their  day  and  won. 

All  of  us  here  in  one  way  or  another,  have 
had  our  own  education   In  South  Dakota's 
water  problems.    Mme  caoM  In  tbe  drought 
of  1910.    I  bad  been  bom  in  Iowa  and  knew 
little  about  farming  or  homestead  Ing  when 
we  came  to  South  Dakota  In  1909.     The  next 
spring,  however,  I  helped  Dad  establish  resi- 
dence on  the  homestead.    I  remember  the 
day  we  set  up  our  tent  and  prepared  to  buUd 
a  house.    First,  we  planned  to  drill  a  well  for 
water.    It  was  all  new  to  me.    I  was  tbe 
cook.    We   had    brought    some    water   from 
town:  it  went  fast  the  flrst  night  and  then  I 
learned  I  would  have  to  practice  a  little  wa- 
ter   conservation.     Dad    and    the    carpenter 
claimed  afterward  that  I  made  the  coffee  out 
of  tbe  water  in  which  I  had  cooked  welners 
and  then  used  the  left-over  ccffee  for  wash- 
ing   dishes.    That   summer    and    tbe    next, 
however.  I  learned  even  more  about  water 
conservation.    We   drilled   3   different   wells 
trying  to  keep  enough  water  for  the  bouse 
in  1910  and  1911  and  wound  up  by  driving 
stock  several  miles  to  the  ponds  of  a  creek 
that  stopped  flowing,  and  hauling  water  in 
barrels  on  a  stone  boat.    Those  years,  1910 
and  1911.  gave  me  an  early  education  In  South 
Dakota's  greatest  economic  problem — water. 
I  have  never  forgotten  it. 

What  was  the  story  Mr.  Bberle  told  us 
today?  A  story  of  a  State  crippled  by  lack 
of  water  In  the  30  s.  Between  1930  and  19*0 
we  lost  1  person  out  of  every  14  In  this  State. 
Tbe  reason  was  drotight,  a  lack  of  water. 
Yet  If  we  could  store  up  tbe  water  when  it 
comes  and  when  we  have  It,  to  use  when  it 


does  not  come  and  when  we  need  It,  Boutb 
Dakota  would  grow  in  population. 

Tbe  water  problem  is  being  attacked  In 
many  ways.  I  see  Ross  Davles  here.  His 
people,  the  8oU  Conservation  people,  are 
really  water-oonsarvatlon  people.  Tbey 
preach  and  practice  contour  plowing,  build- 
ing of  dieck  dams  and  storage  dams.  Sines 
1930  over  ao.OOO  stock  water  dams  have  been 
built  in  the  western  part  of  the  Stats,  under 
the  range  program.  That  kind  of  water  con- 
servation should  not  be  overlooked  when  ws 
talk  about  reclamation.  I  used  to  carry  this 
slogan  in  my  editorial  column:  "A  dam.  some 
trees,  and  an  Irrigated  garden  for  every  fairm 
In  western  South  DakoU."  Hundreds  of 
ranchers  and  ranchers"  wives  have  them  to- 
day— ^not  because  I  talked  about  them,  but 
because  some  of  our  hard-working  people  got 
busy  and  built  them. 

We  have  in  South  Dakota  one  major  recla- 
mation project,  the  Belle  Fourche.  built  under 
the  general  reclamation  law.    That  is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  the  water  users  are  ex- 
pected to  repay  In  40  or  60  years  the  entire 
cost   of   a  project,   except   interest   on   the 
money.    The  original  reclamation  fund  was 
established  by  tbe  proceeds  from  the  sale  at 
public  lands.     After  the  experiences  of  1984 
and  1936  it  was  apparent  that  we  needed  more ' 
reclamation  projects  and  it  was  also  apparent 
that  on  some  strcanw  tbe  water  users  could 
not  be  expected  to  pay  back  tbe  entire  cost  of 
tbe  dams  and  the  canals.     At  tbe  same  time, 
the     FMeral     Government     was     spending 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  an  elTort 
to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  the  drought. 
So  we  worked  out  a  program  to  put  tbe  relief 
money  to  work  In  building  reclamation  proj- 
ects  and   get   double   duty   from   the   relief 
doUars.    We  proposed  a  program  which  could 
use  the  water  from  streams  of  intermittent 
flow.    Most  of  our  rivers  in  western  South 
Dakota  are  of  that  sort,  as  tbey  are  through- 
out the  Great  Plains  States.    They  carry  a  lot 
of  water  when  we  cant  use  it  and  very  little 
when  we  need  it  most. 

So  we  worked  out,  and  Congress  approved, 
a  type  of  project  for  the  Great  Plains,  offlctsUy 
knovm  as  tbe  Water  UtUlty  and  Conservation 
Act  but  mors  commonly  called  the  Wbeeler- 
Case  Act.  A  large  number  of  Wheeler-Case 
projects  are  now  under  construction  through- 
out the  West,  and  more  would  be  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  war.  In  our  State  the  Deerfltld 
xmit  of  the  Rapid  Valley  project  is  being  con- 
structed as  one  of  these  projects,  and  an 
aUotment  of  more  than  $4,000,000  was  mads 
for  the  Angostura  which  would  have  been 
under  construction  had  the  war  not  come 
when  It  did.  Over  18.000  acres  were  bought 
for  the  Angostura  project,  however,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  It  wUl  be  among  the  flrst 
undertaken  after  the  war.  The  Angostura 
is  on  the  Cheyenne,  below  Hot  Springs.. 

Two  other  Wheeler -Case  projects  have  been 
proposed  in  South  Dakota  and  definite  prcg- 
ress  bas  been  made  In  preparation  for  them. 
I  refer  to  the  surveys  and  studies  of  the 
combined  ShadehlU  and  Blue  Horse  project 
on  the  Grand  River  and  the  Thunder  Butte- 
Green  Grass  project  on  the  Moreau.  The  en- 
gineering studies  have  gone  far  enough  on 
both  of  these  to  permit  consideration  for  con- 
struction. Both  are  badly  needed.  In  1934  I 
saw  borsss  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Res- 
ervation stagger  to  the  Missouri  River  to  get  a 
drink  and  getting  it,  Ue  down— too  weak  to 
rise  again.  A  good  project  can  be  buUt  on 
the  M(veau.  through  the  heart  of  thU  reser- 
vation, providing  water  for  23,000  acres  strung 
along  in  little  pockets  and  giving  a  small  but 
steady  flow  for  livestock,  the  entire  distance 
from  the  dam  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
The  Grand  River  project  U  similar.  Both  cA 
them  are  badly  needed. 

And  when  I  mention  these  I  am  not  over- 
looking what  can  and  sbotild  bs  dons  oa 
the  Bad  and  the  White  River^ 

It  may  be  that  all  of  theap  will  have  to  bs 
worked  out  indlvldually,>Wit  personally  I  am 
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that  they  can  be  tied  In  with  the 
»url  River  program,  about  which  we 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  and  about 
which  I  want  to  talk  in  more  detail  at  thla 


M  joa  know  the  Amy  Wagtneen  have  been 
studying  the  Mtasourl  River  off  and  on  for 

•  great  ouuiy  jrean.  For  tl-ic  paat  3  years 
they  have  been  charged  with  malting  a  report 
ca  certain  rMOiuttaou  adopted  by  the  House 
eoaamlttMa  il— Hnf  with  rivers  and  harbors, 
LaaC  qjiring  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 
aboeked  by  the  disasters  caused  by  the  Mis- 
souri's two  b:g  floods,  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  flood 
control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Army  engi- 
neers had  been  working  on  the  problem  and 

•  leaolutlon  was  adopted  in  a  form  which 
vooM  bring  together  the  several  problems 
tlMy  had  been  studying  and  permit  the  filing 
of  a  comprehensive  report.  That  report 
waa  prepared  and  is  now  In  Waahlngton; 
Colonel  Pick,  the  division  engineer,  having 
filed  It  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the 
asd  of  August. 

Colonel  Pick  has  put  his  soul  Into  that 
report.  Last  winter,  a  month  or  more  be- 
fore the  flood — In  fact.  iMtween  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  at  an  Informal  dinner  In 
Rapid  City.  Colonel  Pick  told  a  group  of  us 
that  he  saw  the  next  quarter  of  a  cet.*:ury  aa 
the  time  for  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
Valley.  He  reminded  tis  that  the  Missouri 
waa  the  one  great  and  the  last  great  unde- 
veloped river  basin  in  the  United  SUtea. 
Later  he  told  me  of  his  determination  to  pro- 
POM  ft  4*v«lopment  of  the  river  that  was  to 
aflaet  the  economy  of  the  entire  Northwest. 
He  came  to  Waahington,  got  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  engineers  and  started  on  his 
work.  That  was  all  before  the  floods  came 
along  and  made  his  work  perfectly  timed. 

Tbe  Plclc  report  has  not  been  released  for 
publication  and  cannot  be  until  it  Is  trans- 
mitted to  Congress.  Before  it  Is  trans- 
mitted It  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  and  commented  upon  by  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  Members  of  Congress, 
however,  are  permitted  to  examine  the  re- 
port: so  I  asked  my  secretary  to  examine  It 
the  other  day  and  send  a  digest  of  the  report, 
which  I  have  here  and  will  now  review  for 
you  briefly.     (Reads  from  notes.) 

Bo  you  see  that  there  la  now  in  Washing- 
ton for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  concrete 
proposal,  a  favorable  report  on  a  plan  of 
development  for  the  Missouri  Valley,  s  pro- 
gram of  flood  control  by  the  building  of 
some  huge  reservoirs,  multiple-purpose  res- 
ervoirs that  will  provide  water  for  Irrigation, 
hydroelectric  power,  recreation,  and  navtga- 
Uon.  The  report  does  not  propose  to  author- 
ise all  the  development  works  at  this  time. 
5"»  j<  «toea  propoae  the  building  of  the 
rssenrolrs  and  the  payment  for  them  by  the 
IMMal  Government  as  a  matter  of  flood 
ooBtrel.  which  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
the  established  and  authorized  poUcy  of 
flood  control  for  the  country.  The  program, 
tf  i<oy<««».  «omd  mean  the  building  of  the 
rasrroln  upon  which  every  plan  for  water 
utiimtlon  mttM  he  hottomed. 

Onee.  many  yters  ago.  Senator  Norbeek 
■SM  to  ne  that  if  Z  ever  expected  to  gn  the 
Angostura  project  built.  I  would  have  to  find 
some  way  Ui  let  the  dam  built  had  paid  tor 
without  having  its  cost  charMi  iMo  th« 
cost  or  irrigatioa  to  be  repaid  by  the  farm* 
era.  The  Flek  PMpMals  f » r  the  Miaeourl 
»i»er  are  in  keeping  with  that  idea.  The* 
offer  a  chance  to  get  the  dams  on  the  Mis. 
•oun  built  for  and  charged  off  to  flood  oon- 
troJ;   but  being  built  to  utilise  tbe  waur 

l!^.-I!".J***   "'•"''    beneflcent   purposes   to 
mhich  tbe  water  can  be  put.    And.  psrsoo- 

1.V! L*2*y**«  **"'  «*»•  o*  "»•  •««»§• 

»•  mwWOfl  mo  iribUUry  streams. 
"I***  puipoaao.  the  picture  of  a  great  Mis- 
•ourl  VaUey  development,  were  flrst  painted 
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Monda  r,  June  19,  1944 

Mr.  O-BRIEIf  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  djehvered  by  me  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  Pioneers  of  the  Tcdd  Co., 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  at  the  Wilham  Mann 
branch  of  the  T(  dd  Co.,  In  PhUadelphia. 
June  15,  1944: 
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George  Todd  had  previous  to  1899  engaged  in 
several  business  enterprises  throughout  the 
then  known  part  of  the  country  as  the  "wild 
and  wooly  West."  G.  W.,  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  to  all  his  friends  in  Rochester 
ind  throughout  the  country,  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  1860,  and  as  you  read  the  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  his  life  one  is  thoroughly  im- 
pressed because  of  his  rugged  physique  and 
determination  and  his  tremendous  capacity 
for  work.  G.  W.  was  a  man  of  vision  and  I 
state  emphatically  that  those  qualities  have 
been  handed  down  to  his  two  sons,  namely, 
Walter  Todd,  the  head  of  the  Todd  Co., 
and  George  Todd,  his  brother  and  very  able 
assistant.  I  have  known  Walter  Todd  for  the 
past  25  years  and  realize  his  profound  mod- 
esty. No  one  has  ever  heard  him  or  hta 
brother  eztoll  tbe  virtues  of  their  Dad  only 
in  a  quiet  and  private  manner,  therefore.  I 
am  going  to  do  it. 

In  1899  began  the  romance  of  the  Todd 
Co.,  a  romance  comparable  to  the  opening 
and  settling  of  the  West.  I  wish  to  state  that 
In  all  of  O.  W.'s  undertakings  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  his  brother  for  whom  he  had  a 
great  affection,  also 'known  In  the  City  of 
Rochester  as  L.  M.  Todd.  The  Todds  met  with 
unusual  success  In  the  making  of  their  check- 
writer,  and  it  waa  through  the  efforts  of 
G.  W.  at  a  convention  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers Association  at  Richmond,  Va.,  that  he  sold 
the  idea  he  had  perfected  a  machine  that 
would  frustrate  counterfeiting,  which  was 
flourishing  throughout  tbe  country  during 
that  period. 
I  In  1905  the  O.  W.  Todd  &  Co.  moved  to 
their  own  factory  on  West  Main  Street. 
The  business  grew  rapidly  and  in  1909  they 
were  forced  to  construct  a  new  and  bigger 
plant  at  1155  University  Avenue,  where  they 
are  now  located.  We  will  all  admit  It  Is  a 
long  road  from  a  woodshed  and  100-machlne 
annual  output  to  2  large  factories  and  an 
organization  of  5,000  people — that  la  ro- 
mance, that  is  aetermlnatlon,  that  is  vision. 

G.  W.  Todd  was  torn  in  New  York  State 
but  dio-ing  his  travels  through  the  middle 
west  he  helped  build  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg, S.  Dak.,  and  it  was  In  this  town  that . 
Walter  Todd,  the  present  president  of  the 
company,  was  born.  In  1915  G.  W.  became 
the  president  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  during  his  administration 
a  splendid  chamber  of  commerce  building 
was  constructed.  G.  W.  was  Instrumental 
in  having  Mr.  George  Eastman  exert  his  gen- 
erosity in  the  direction  of  its  construction 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  possibly 
one  of  the  finest  chamber  of  commerce 
buildings  In  the  United  States  for  a  city  of 
lu  size.  G.  W.  Todd  and  George  Eastman 
were  very  close  friends  and  remained  very 
Intimate  until  Mr.  Eastman's  death.  It  was 
G.  W.  Todd  who  in  1918  conceived  the  Idea 
and  formed  the  Community  War  Chest,  this 
was  one  of  the  flrst  If  not  the  flrst  Com- 
munity Chest,  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  certain  that  today  It  Is  by 
far  the  most  successful.  The  Community 
Chest  of  Rochester,  through  the  people  of 
Rochester,  has  contributed  more  than  #39,- 
000.000  to  the  various  agsnclcs— now  total- 
ing 62  which  bsneflt  from  theee  funds. 

I  know  It  will  be  most  Interesting  to  tbe 
men  of  ths  William  Mann  Co.  division  of 
the  Todd  Co,,  to  know  that  Oeorgs  Todd  wac 
directly  rssponslbis  for  ths  present  location 
of  the  University  of  Rochester.  O,  w.  worked 
with  ths  Rocksfsller  Foundstlon,  and  1st  it 
be  known  that  the  university  was  to  have  a 
msdlcal  school  s«  part  of  ths  program.  Con- 
sequently O.  W,  was  InstrumenUI  In  getting 
a  substantial  contribution  from  this  orggal- 
■•tion  for  ths  University  of  Rochester.  It 
took  years  of  untiring  effort  on  bis  part,  but 
under  his  leadership  It  reached  and  exceeded 
all  eipecutions.  No  man  In  the  city  of 
Roohsstsr  ever  gave  so  much  of  his  own 
personal  life  to  public  welfare  and  com- 
munity effort  and  asked  nothing  in  return. 
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Mr.  Todd's  phUosophy  was  not,  "how  much 
can  I  make"  but  "how  much  can  I  give." 
He  labored  for  the  people  of  the  conmiunity 
and  l>ecause  of  his  numerous  activities  tl^is 
necessarily  placed  a  tremendous  strain  on 
his  physical  strength  and  as  a  consequence 
his  health  was  affected  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  never  regained  it  fully. 

In  appreciation  of  the  work  he  did  for  the 
University  of  Rochester  one  of  the  principal 
buildings  at  the  university  is  named  the 
George  W.  Todd  Union.  Further  evidence  of 
his  interests  In  education  are  his  generous 
contributions  to  ComeU  University  and  the 
endowment  of  the  chair  of  chemistry,  now 
held  by  one  of  the  country's  leading  acientiste, 
who  last  year  won  the  prize  awarded  an- 
nually for  the  greatest  achievement  In  chem- 
ical science. 

He  was  director  of  the  Eastman  School  of 
Muste  and  also  a  director  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co..  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Co.,  and 
the  Rochester  Capital  Corporation.  One 
would  naturally  conclude  a  man  of  national 
Importance,  yes.  of  international  repute, 
would  be  so  busy  that  he  could  give  very 
little  attention  to  the  personal  welfare  and 
individual  needs  of  his  employees,  but  the 
contrary  is  true.  He  did  that  and  did  It  well. 
G.  W.  and  L.  M.  were  men  of  forward-looking 
character;  they  pioneered  in  making  group 
Insurance  available  to  all  of  their  employees. 
They  were  the  first  company  In  Rochester  to 
adopt  the  5-day  week  and  second  to  adopt  the 
IS-month  calendar. 

I  have  said  that  L.  M.  Todd  was  a  dose 
partner  in  all  things  with  his  brother.  G.  W. 
Their  Interests  were  different  to  some  extent, 
nevertheless  their  objectives  were  the  same. 
I  would  feel  as  though  I  would  be  doing  a 
great  injustice  to  you  and  members  of  the 
Todd  Co.  If  I  were  to  neglect  to  mention  the 
name  of  Charles  Tlefel,  now  deceased,  and 
also  the  name  of  Walter  Payne,  who  Is  now 
chief  designer  of  machine  products. 

L.  M.  Todd  was  trustee  of  several  Rochester 
banks  and  director  of  the  Rochester  Gas  St 
Electric  Co.,  and  always  Interested  himself  In 
civic  affairs  to  the  same  extent  aa  his  brother, 
G.  W. 

1  have  touched  briefly  concerning  the 
founding  of  the  Todd  Co.  and  have  only 
scratched  the  surface  in  mentioning  a  few 
of  the  accompUshmenta  of  G.  W.  and  L.  M. 
Todd,  and,  regardless  of  Walter's  profound 
and  sincere  modesty,  let  me  give  you  some 
high  lights  concerning  him. 

Walter  is  a  trustee  of  Cornell  University,  a 
director  of  the  Rochester  Gas  &  Electric  Cor- 
poration, treasurer  of  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Oommerce.  a  trustee  of  the  Rochester  Sav- 
ings Bank,  a  director  of  the  Security  Trust 
Co.,  and  a  memiier  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Industrial  Management  CouncU. 
are  Jtist  a  few  organizations  with  which 
Is  identified.  Walter  is  a  true  philan- 
thropist, generous  and  kind;  above  all,  the 
president  of  your  company  is  sincere,  honest, 
loyal,  and  patriotic.  He  Is  soft-spoken  and 
has  a  eoneelentlous  regard  for  all  those  with 
whom  he  oomes  in  contact  and  la  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  every  employee  of  the  Todd 
Oo.  Walter  is  a  true  friend  and  Is  referred  to 
by  all  Who  know  him  as  one  swell  fellow. 

Oeorfe.  the  executive  vice  prssidsnt.  Is  a 
director  of  the  Lincoln-Alliance  Bank  *  Trtwt 
Co.  and  of  the  •tromberg-Oarlson  Co.,  m— 
bor  of  ths  boaftf  «l  tto  fteohosier  Civie  mumo 
Assoclstion,  namnber  of  the  board  of  the 
Nochetola  fchool  of  Music,  a  director  of  ths 
CouncU  of  fecial  Agencies,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Council,  Boy 
•eouts  of  America, 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  active  in 
munty  cheat  work,  In  their  plant 
modern  plan  Involving  employees'  welfare  U 
In  tOMt.  Again  I  might  mention  the  Todd 
Oo.  baa  group  Insurance,  pension  plan  for 
those  who  havs  been  employees  10  ysars  or 
mtrs  All  eaptoyees,  both  factory  and  oflos. 
Mi  given  poM  fMOtloos.  baaed  upon  ttM 


length  of  service — and  here  Is  a  startling  fact, 
the  Todd  pioneers,  composed  of  people  who 
have  been  with  the  company  25  years  or  more, 
now  number  136. 

May  I  respectfully  call  to  your  attention 
this  evening  that  effective  leadership  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  tbe  success  of  the  Todd 
Indtutrial  organteatlon.  and  efficient  work- 
men must  know  that  by  hard  work  and  dili- 
gence and  through  personal  initiative  they 
can  obtain  good  results  and  become  a  super- 
visor or  foreman.    They  must  also  know  how 
to  handle  peopl*  and  obtain  from  them  maxi- 
mum efficiency  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain   amiable   relationship.    The   Todd    Co. 
Is  now  devoting  all  its  energies  to  war  pro- 
duction.   The  company  is  making  a  camera 
for  the  Navy  which,  according  to  reports  ob- 
tained by  me.  has  astonished  the  Navy  per- 
sonnel and  at  the  same  time  directly  com- 
plimented your  organization  because  up  until 
the  present  time  there  have  been  no  reports 
of   any   mechanical   failures.    True,   trained 
technicians  are  playing  a  significant  role  in 
the  production  of  war  materials,  and  tne  Todd 
technicians  and  employees  are  no  exception  In 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  equipment 
produced  by  your  company.    Enthusiasm  in 
the  Todd  Co.  Is  demonstrated  by  your  ability 
to  produce  and  render  services  which  cannot 
be  computed  on  a  cold,  hard  baals  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

Money  can  not  win  this  war.  Money,  of 
course  Is  absolutely  easentlal,  in  fact  it  Is 
imperative,  but  we  must  convert  money  into 
equipment  and  place  that  equipment  In  the 
hands  of  our  well  trained  military  forces. 
Then  and  only  then,  having  these  instru- 
ments of  war  effectively  lised  by  well  trained 
men,  can  we  be  victoriops.  Victory,  I  hope 
will  be  in  the  very  near  ijuture.  This  will  be 
accomplished  because  thpse  who  produce  on 
the  home  front  will  patrfotically  supply  those 
gallantly  fighting  on  the  war  front.  Our 
American  determination  and  our  great  fight- 
ing and  productive  powers  will  make  pos- 
sible the  all  out  victory  and  unconditional 
surrender,  a  reality.  In  closing,  I  wlfih  to 
salute  the  American  working  men  and 
women  for  their  glorious  achievements  at 
this  critical  time.  The  dictators  thotight  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  out -produce 
them.  Yes;  we  have  out-produced  them  and 
we  are  now  out-fighting  them.  We  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  our  ideals  and  traditions  and 
every  red-blooded,  hard-hitting,  patriotic 
American  who  appreciates  the  privileges  of 
our  great  Republic  can  thank  divine  prov- 
idence for  all  the  blessings  and  benefits  we 
have  received  In  this  great  country. 

Remember,  my  friends — this  is  your  coun- 
try, this  is  my  country,  above  all  it  is  God's 
country  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  such. 


It  Depends  on  Yon  and  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaaaMJUUMiio 

IN  TKB  BOUai  or  REPRB8KNTATIW 

Monday,  Jurn  19,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  0ptftker,  un- 
der leftve  to  extend  my  romarka  in  iho 
Itaooab.  X  ineludo  tho  following  tddroM 
bf  Judge  MftfTln  Jonai.  War  Pood  Ad- 
minlitrator.  before  tbe  Maa«M5huaetU 
Retail  Oroceri  Aaaoolation,  Boston, 
Mass.,  on  Sunday  evening.  June  11, 1944: 

In  tlms  of  crisis  such  as  our  Nation  faces 
today,  It  la  instlnctlvs  to  turn  to  thoss  basic 
fundamentals  of  our  national  character  that 
have  sssa  m  through  other  vises  la  the 


past.  It  U  a  time  to  rededicate  our  natl(w<al 
consciousness  to  some  of  those  first  prln- 
c^iles  that  have  made  our  country  great. 

It  is  eepecially  appropriate  to  think  of 
theee  principles  today  here  In  MassachusetU 
where  so  much  of  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional way  of  life  waa  laid  ao  long  ago. 

Out  of  ths  Mayflower  Oompaet  and  the 
town  meetings  of  New  Kngtand  the  principle 
of  democracy  took  root  on  this  continent 
800  years  ago.  In  that  early  time  the  aotxaal 
practice  of  democracy  in  action  was  not  ideal. 
In  the  town  meetings  some  of  the  harder- 
fisted  individuals  and  the  more  vocal  cltlaens 
had  their  say.  and  there  were  those  who 
suffered  from  local  inequities.  The  practice 
of  democracy  was  not  ideal,  but  it  was  the 
reliance  of  that  day,  and  it  waa  the  root  from 
which  otir  system  of  government  ptems  today 
and  has  flourished  through  the  years.  It  la 
our  reliance  still.    It  is  our  hope  today. 

The  basic  principles  of  democracy  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  people  who  have  made  it  work 
for  two  centuries  of  amaalng  progress  results 
now  in  a  dynamic  force,  which  we  know  aa 
democracy  In  action,  against  which  no  other 
force  can  long  prevail.  While  those  prin- 
ciples stirvlve,  so  wUl  the  Nation  which  resta 
on  them  survive.  And  the  further  the  Axis  or 
any  other  group  strays  from  those  principles 
to  oppose  us,  tbe  more  certain  is  their  de- 
feat. 

On  these  principles  our  people  have  acted 
through  m^ny  crises  in  the  past.  It  was  the 
people  themselves  who  sponsored  the  famous 
tea  party  here  nearly  175  years  ago.  It  was 
the  embattled  farmers  of  Lexington  who 
fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  world.  It  was 
the  people  who  have  guarded  this  principle 
through  the  years  who  have  met  all  our 
national  crises  and  have  seen  us  safely 
through  them. 

It  waa  the  sons  of  Lexington  and  Biuker 
HiU  who  acted  on  this  principle  and  plowed 
the  Boston  Common  and  planted  it  to  Vic- 
tory gardena  last  spring. 

It  was  thU  same  principle  which  oatissd 
the  grocerymen  and  food  retailers,  repre- 
sented by  this  group  he.e  today,  to  write 
their  splendid  record  of  results  in  connection 
with  the  recent  no-polnt-low-point  food  pro- 
gram. Our  reports  show  that  in  this  impor- 
tant Nation-wide  effort  to  conserve  our  food 
supply,  to  prevent  waste  and  to  make  tbe 
best  use  of  all  our  food  resources  in  the 
emergency,  by  encouraging  housewives  to 
use  those  foods  that  are  most  plentiful.  New 
England  did  an  outstanding  Job.  This  pro- 
gram of  marketing  abundant  foods  has  been 
highly  successful.  It  has  been  sucoeasful 
largely  because  of  the  efforta  of  the  food 
retailers  represented  here  today. 

We.  in  the  Government,  are  frank  to  admit, 
becauM  we  fully  realize  it.  that  in  the  many 
war  programs  of  this  kind  we  In  Washington 
can  do  but  Uttle — while  the  mlnutemen  on 
whom  the  btirden  really  falls,  and  on  whom 
the  success  or  faUure  tiltimately  depends, 
ars  those  Uka  you  here  today— the  people  of 
every  village  and  farm.  We  in  Waahlngton 
can  read  the  messages  that  flash  like  the  sig- 
nal lanterns  in  tbe  old  North  Church  and  ws 
can  point  the  way.  And  fortunately  we  can 
do  thU  with  all  the  asturancs  that  FatU 
Betsrs  had  that  ths  peopis  can  be  dipended 
upon  to  do  the  rest. 

"f\>r,  borne  on  Me  night*wlnd  of  the  past. 
Tbtouirh  aU  our  history,  to  the  laet, 
In  tbe  hour  of  darkness  and  pert!  and  need, 
The  people  will  waken  and  llcten  to  hear 
Ths  hurrying  hoof.beaU  of  that  eteed. 
And  ths  midnight  meesaflc  of  Hnai  Befere." 

Ths  Oorsmmsnt  can  plan  general  food 
programs  snd  ths  broad  alloo«tloM  of  food 
to  our  armsd  forces,  to  our  ctvlllsni,  to  our 
sUlss,  and  to  the  liberated  areas,  and  we 
can  outltns  soms  of  the  rules  t,o  bring  about 
ths  fairest  distribution  for  sll,  but  the  Job 
does  not  end  there.  The  American  house- 
wife who  buys  tbe  three-fourthe  of  ell  of 
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our  •normous  food  tupply  which  our  elTU> 
lan«  consum*  dependi  on  her  grocer  and 
butcher  tor  much  of  her  first-hand  Inform*- 
turn. 

Hut  makes  the  nattos's  food  dealer  re- 
iponitfble  for  selling  across  his  counter  to- 
day not  only  food  but  also  the  Nation's  imA 
procram  Itaelf  to  the  30.000.000  houaewlves. 

It  to  tbs  grocer's  Job  today  to  help  the  ho\ue- 
wtfe  understand  why  she  should  conserve 
foods  that  are  plentiful,  why  sbe  should  use 
those  fooda  In  greatest  abundance,  how  this 
piwents  waste,  and  bow  she  can  cooperate  In 
many  other  ways.  The  grocer  who  does  this 
fully  and  fatrly  and  objectively  Is  supporting 
bt»  sons  and  hto  neighbors'  sons  in  the  fox 
and  on  the  battleftelds;  the  grocer  who 
i  to  do  ttoto  fairly  is  not  fully  aware  of  his 
and  Is  weighing  his  responsibility 
with  a  heavy  thumb. 

The  grocer  is  the  quartermaster  officer  who 
Is  responsible  for  our  enormous  civilian  food 
supply.  The  Nation's  grooers  handle  three 
tUnea  as  much  food  in  a  year  as  all  the  food 
for  otir  armed  forces  and  lend-lease  combined. 
It  la  a  serious  and  a  sobering  responsibility. 

Tb  meet  this  responsibility  the  Nation's 
grocers  hsve  done  their  best.  They  have  ad- 
Jvisted  their  operations  in  many  ways.  They 
have  economized  on  manpower  and  mate- 
rials. They  have  drastically  curtailed  home 
dsUvartaa.  and  have  done  away  with  unneces- 
sary wrapptag  of  parcels  and  nonessential  pro- 
nwtlonal  efforts.  They  have  changed  their 
hours  so  that  women  war  workers  can  buy 
their  grooarlas  In  the  evening. 

They  have  shouldered  the  added  work  of 
handHng  food  coupons.  They  have  met  the 
difficulties  if  irregular  deliveries  of  supplies 
to  them,  and.  finally,  they  have  done  all 
ihto  while  hiring  and  training  inexperienced 
help.  The  list  of  their  achievements  Is  too 
long  to  detail  here. 

Because  of  this  splendid  showing  which 
fOB  aa  food  dealers  have  made,  both  indi- 
Tldually  and  through  your  associations,  we 
In  the  War  Pood  Administration  will  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  you  aa  we  have  In  the 
past. 

WhUa  wt  are  discussing  problems,  it  is  « 
P*****®*  «*  war  that  occasional  surpluses  of 
certain  food!  ean  prc»e  to  be  nearly  as  dlfll- 
eult  to  meet  succeaaftilly  as  the  problem  of 
short  supply,  in  our  all-out  effort  for  pro- 
*»c«on.  with  all  the  uncertainties  of 
vaathor  and  of  war.  there  are  bound  to  ba 
ntaaiusal  oversupFlies  of  some  foods  ioma- 


TlM  only  way  to  ba  sura  to  hara  enough  to 
armiet  imas  to  bavt  loo  mueh.  Tha  problatn  la 
to  handia  ttoaaa  wwaloiial  abundanese  so  that 
»••«»  "■Wlirt.  aiMl  alao  an  that  the  farmer 
has  a  manM  llNM  Witt  anoBuraga  him  to  aon* 
tinue  to  prMluas,  That  problem  will  aon- 
tmiia  ao  long  aa  wa  have  war  and  so  loM  aa 
WO  MO  aligMitnf  atery  effort  to  hero  MoSlh, 


hM  olMMiloMl  om  nauonal 
-  10  ffoom  lavato,    Thto  has 
Of  tlM  iwiirlM  ffofia  MM 
—  mi  ftsMM  §1  Mf  Amntun 
MifeioteMiiy    Tht  oomMiMtion  hM 
■  n  •  fM)4l'Pf(iitiaiteii  MtoMoiiaii. 


mmuitf  ikoi  thore  i^tt  imm  mt  Hmtumm 

liiitola  aoMMMioo  I  arant  to  to  on  roMM  OMU 
yy  »!^»>  tJMo  or  wan  wouK  wSTio  m! 
MOM  or  MHOWf  tbe  mark  tar  iiMO<ouslU 

Jf2r*t'aj2f*    "'   -WIM  Song   IhMI    ICO 

MiUo.    I  MIMO  we  can  aU  agm  m  UM. 

*«Vmo  aaMioM  ooa  aMMpio  to  itum  iMw 
•l»«ill  H  tto  taak  or  batenelne  food  supply 
vita  doiBaad  when  we  have  the  uncertainties 
or  waataar  and  other  factors  on  tha  produc- 
Mon  atde.  and  ou  the  dcmaud  sida  the  many 


unpredictablas  tli  it  are  Inherent  In  war.  For 
example,  thto  jrei  r  the  Government  requires 
86.000.000  cases  c  I  the  major  canned  vegeta- 
bles, which  is  moi  t  than  70  percent  more  than 
were  asked  for  las :  year.  Thus,  if  cur  civilian 
supply  is  to  be  a<  equate,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  producers,  pi  ocassors,  victory  gardeners, 
and  housewives  ultb  their  canning  to  con- 
tinue their  outs  ;anding  effort.  I  mention 
this  to  illustrate  t  he  tremendous  adjustments 
that  must  l>e  mac  e  continuously  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  }ropositions  and  the  swift 
tempo  of  war.  I  suggest  that  in  these  cir- 
ctunstances  only  i  magician  could  maintain 
perfect  balance  between  food  supply  and 
demand. 

In  connection  xrlth  these  temporary  sur- 
pluses of  some  fo  kIs,  let  me  sound  a  solemn 
warning.  A  fooc  supply  is  a  continuous 
thing.  Food  bcgl  is  to  disappear  the  moment 
it  is  produced.  7ou  cannot  eat  a  record. 
We  cannot  suppl; '  otu*  futtue  enormous  de- 
mands for  food  II  ith  current  and  past  sup- 
plies. The  temp<  rary  and  local  abundances 
of  some  foods  « hich  we  are  fortunate  to 
enjoy  now  are  tt  e  direct  result  of  tbe  fact 
that  our  fanners  produced  it,  and  otir  dis- 
tribution prograi  is  conserved  it — and  that 
many  more  of  tbe  unknowns  such  as  weather 
and  other  factors  operated  in  ovir  favor  than 
In  our  disfavor.  :  tut  we  can't  always  depend 
on  that.  The  on  y  way,  then,  to  Insure  this 
same  fortunate  position  for  next  year  Is  to 
continue  all  our  efforts  for  maximum  pro- 
duction and  eflici  int  distribution. 

This^  means  moi  e  Victory  gardens  than  we 
had  last  year.  I  ast  year  20.000,000  victory 
gardens  produced  8.000.000  tons  of  food. 
They  helped  to  n  ake  it  possible  to  remove 
point  values  recen  :ly  placed  on  canned  vege- 
tables This  yetr  it  is  vitally  Important 
that  we  produce  sver  more  food  in  victory 
gardens.  The  qutstlon  of  next  year's  food 
SitiMtion  is  being  answered  now. 

We  cannot  affon  to  live  In  a  fool's  paradise 

In  tbe  midst  of  a   temporary  abundance  of 

aome  foods  that  li  more  apparent  than  reel. 

I  want  to  make  me  other  statement  about 

our  large  supply   ot  food.      Sometimes  the 

Government  agen<  les  have  more  of  one  food 

or  another  than  U  needed.     It  is  important 

to  release  these  fo  >ds  whenever  it  can  safely 

be  done.      We  h«  v  already  resold  csnned 

goods  to  tha  trade  or  resale  to  civilians.    We 

constantly  review  <  ur  inventories  and  release 

tbaaa  stocks  whet  they  arc  not  needed  for 

known  requlremer  ta.     Wa  are  as  oarafui  m 

wa  can  ba  In  regird  to  stockpiling  food  ao 

that  we  ran  corns  sut  ss  even  as  possible  al 

tha  snd  of  ths  wa  .    Thst  msans  mst«hlng 

our  buying  m  oloialy  m  poastbia  with  our 

ohanglng  naaus.     But  wa  know  It  la  aiao 

part  of  our  Job  to  >lan,  as  boH  wo  ooa  aow, 

for  an  ordarly  and  prMllsal  ralaasa  of  itooks 

on  hand  whan  tha  la hting  to  over,    We  want 

to  avoid  tha  food  dumping  and  diartiptlvo 

trsde  which  happ(  astf  afUr  iha  othor  war. 

I  beiiav*  thst  th  m  poat«war  stoabs  oan  bo 

handtad  bast   by   rasalling  fur  dtotrlbuiton 

thimiili  tha  ragtil  irly  Miabltohad  ehannols, 

Lot  mo  MMiro  yoi  feoN  io^  tlMi  wa  win 

•ttomiN  If  feMMBo  tiMw  99mmn»  thrmif  h 

Iha  aetaMtohad  ti  ido  iiiiiMUli  as  fully  aa 

poMlbIs  snd  wHh  I  lo  Idiol  iliruption  to  nor. 

■01  irlMl«Mlo  oRd  rototf  mofkats 

l»  wor  or  paoM  wa  know  ibai  iho  oooirlo 
IkMMOlfM  aro  ih)  Nafioa's  final  r$UMt: 
TkM  MlMlplo,  oioMMiii  M  many  mn 
ftfo.  Jim  booomo  iniitr  tUfMifli  tba  yMrs 
M MUOM^ky  tao  KtfMo  feoiviiMMitiwd  ii 


ta  tMBM  of  orloia,  tbo  plovHiff  of  tho  Bootoa 
>  IS  simplf  a  modorn  rarsion  of  the 
sund  at  U  vington.  And  when  Paul 
'  gollopod  dO'  m  tba  moonlit  roed  from 
I,  bo  oorrUd  not  simply  the  current 
of  that  night,  but  be  earned  ths 
^^of  the  strmgth  of  united  action  by 
tao  poopio.  And  h  I  became  somathlng  moro 
than  simply  a  dra  oatic  figure  in  htotory^ 
ha  became  a  symbo  to  which  hto  countrymen 
taofo  tumad  throui  b  tba  oanturlss  for  thalr 
falta  and  InspiratiC  ». 


Keyaote  Speech  at  the  Indiaaa 
Democratic  State  CooTeatioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  19,  1944 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  keynote 
speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  Indiana 
Democrallc  State  convention,  held  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  June  16,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guestii,  delegates, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen:  Indiana  democracy 
Is  meeting  today  In  convention  for  the  sec- 
ond time  since  our  Nation  has  been  under 
the  sadness  and  sorrow  of  World  War  No.  2. 
Great  and  historic  events  have  taken  place 
since  we  gathered  here  2  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  tbe  future  of  world  liberty  was  hanging 
in  tbe  balance  but  through  the  indomitable 
courage  of  our  fighting  men  and  spirit  of  our 
people,  today  we  can  see  victory  on  the 
horizon. 

The  eyes  of  America  are  riveted  on  every 
headline  that  brings  news  of  the  progress 
our  heroes  are  making  on  the  shores  of  France 
and  in  every  other  battle  area  of  this  war. 
Every  hear  is  beating  in  unison  and  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  and  valor  of  our  brave 
boys  who  are  fighting  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom. Our  prayers  are  offered  dally  with 
the  hope  of  an  early  victory  and  safe  return 
of  otir  loved  ones.  Our  war  aims  are  clear- 
cut  and  definite.  Until  the  end,  we  must 
fight  fire  with  fire  until  maas  murder,  mass 
brutality,  and  tyranny  are  no  longer  a  threat 
to  our  freedom.  Our  Commander  In  Chief 
has  told  us  that  the  price  will  be  heavy  and 
the  way  lonj,  and  hard.  ,, 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  adopt' a 
platform,  select  nominees  and  carry  out 
duties  which  oiu-  Constitution  imposes  upon 
lu  as  cltlcens.  We  should  realUa  In  our 
deliberation  that  there  ara  two  glgantlo 
problems  fsclng  ths  Amsrlcan  people  today: 

No,  1 .  Our  most  Importsnt  duty  is  to  bring 
about  ths  rspid  winning  of  thto  terrlbls  wsr 
so  that  our  man  and  woman  who  ara  In 
tbair  eountrys  uniform  aon  return  home  to 
tbair  firaaldas  whsra  thoy  aiay  again  anjoy 
life's  psaoaful  pursuits.    '       '  "^         *"' 

Ho.  fl.  To  prapara  now  lor  our  poot-wsr 
problems  snd  to  bring  sbout  an  undaratand- 
Ing  snd  agrssBMni  batwaan  nations  whish 
win  sssurs  psnaoMat  poaoo  to  all  mankiiid, 

Tha  olootioa  lo  ba  held  oa  tiM  im  dor 
of  Notombor  will  bi  the  moal  tataorteM 
rafafandum  in  tha  hisUiry  of  ottr  Niilloa. 
Tba  man  who  head  our  national  Oorora* 
maniin  the  ne«t  4  yoart  will  dootdo  Mm  dsf 
tiny  of  Amartaa  and  tbo  world  for  ganars- 
*^J^  ••'"•'  ^^  «»tttooaio  of  (his  alaatioti 
will  datormina  whathar  tha  aftitdran  or  tha 
grandohlldran  of  tho  boys  who  today  ara  on 

tlio  totttti  PMMf  Will  bo  oatlod  Mpoii  to  an- 
gsfa  in  anothor  Moody  trorld  aonfiagrstiou 
•0  jroari  noaM. 

r»  lo  blgklr  praatlaal  and  nooasMry  tliat  tba 
plo  of  Indiana  daroto  ooaoldoraMo  gMdy 
tao  quallfleations,  otporloaM.  aad  paol 
rseords  of  ths  offlelato  upon  whom  tbay  Im- 
poaa  tbto  solemn  rasponsibillty, 

uwrwaroBotT 
I  believe  It  to  proper  on  thto  day  for  us  to 
brtofly  refresh  our  minds  on  a  few  of  tba 
acoompltohmanu  which  are  outstanding  in 
tha  record  of  tha  Democratic  Party  dtu'lng 
the  past  II  years.  On  the  4th  day  of  March 
1983  a  man  of  destiny  became  the  President 
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of  the  United  States.  The  greatest  economic 
crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  had  our 
people  In  Its  grasp  on  that  fateful  day. 
Every  man  who  labors  for  a  living  will  re- 
tain tbat  date  indelibly  In  hto  mind  because 
over  13.000.000  of  hto  brothers  were  walking 
the  streets  and  highways  of  this  country 
looking  for  work. 

Every  farmer  In  Indiana  and  in  America 
should  remember  1931  and  1932,  because 
their  farms  were  being  foreclosed  by  tbe 
thousands;  corn  was  15  cents  a  bushel;  wheat, 
cattle,  and  other  products  were  at  rock- 
bottom  prices.  Some  farmers  were  traveling 
the  highways  In  trucks  with  pitchforks  and 
ropes,  defying  sherifis  and  threatening  to 
hang  the  Judges  of  our  courts.  The  life's  sav- 
ings of  our  people  were  being  wiped  out  over- 
night, and  both  the  large  and  small  business- 
man was  bankrupt  and  despondent. 

How  proud  I  was  on  that  Inauguration  day 
to  hear  this  man  of  destiny  say  that  he  rea- 
lized the  plight  of  the  common  man  and  was 
going  to  do  something  about  It.  How  proud 
I  was  that  he  was  a  Democrat  when  he  prom- 
ised to  banish  the  disciples  of  special  priv- 
ilege and  plunder  and  drive  the  money 
changers  from  the  temples — the  money 
changers  who,  under  Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover,  had  exploited  the  farmer,  tbe  laboring 
man  and  the  small  businessman  of  America 
for  the  special  privilege  of  a  few,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  many.  We  all  remember 
that  fear  clutched  at  the  very  heart  and  soul 
of  this  Nation.  Communism  and  revolution 
were  knocking  at  the  door  of  America.  It 
was  at  that  hour  that  our  Government  was 
saved  from  communism  and  internal  de- 
struction by  the  Democratic  Party  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

RECORD   or   PBOCBESS 

hst  us  briefly  review  this  great  record  of 
progress : 

Through  weak  banking  and  security  laws 
during  the  1920'8.  unscrupulous  promoters 
were  robbing  and  plundering  the  American 
public.  The  Democratic  Congress  passsd 
legislation,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
to  protect  and  guarantee  the  savings  of  the 
public 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
was  created  to  protect  small  stockholders 
against  the  bold  and  merciless  Wall  Street 
tnanipulstor. 

I  will  not  take  up  ths  tims  of  this  oonvan- 
tlon  by  enumerating  the  numerotu  oth«r 
prcgrasalva  anactmentt  similar  to  the  home 
owners'  loan,  unomploymant  and  old-sga 
Insursnoa,  rural  alsctriaeatlon,  ato. 

Aoaictn/rvsB 

Tha  farmars  of  Indiana  should  not  forget 
tha  total  naglact  of  their  intarasts  during  tha 
long  Republican  years  from  ItSI  to  1M9.  tlo 
Other  admintotratlon  has  dons  so  much  to* 
ivsrd  tho  aoonomla  strsngthentng  of  sgrU 
euttura  and  parttculsrly  ths  smsli  snd 
fnrrttum  sload  Urmtr.  Tha  farmar  should 
alAo  rtflaat  baob  to  a  formar  Dtaioorstia  ad* 
ministratlda  irlMm  Woodrow  Wilson,  sgainH 
tha  bittor  owosltlon  at  Rapubtleans  in  Oon* 
oraas,  pasaad  tho  Fodoral  Farm  Loan  Aot. 
TMa  aot  Irasd  tba  fsrmar  rrom  tha  graaa  of 
ilM  tnaaolal  buaaard*  and  ratooaod  him  from 
paying  a  hifh  intorast  and  bonuaas  on  nwirt* 
gaga  ranawals  whiah  in  soma  litotsnass  want 
aa  iilfli  as  M  pareent, 

Our  agrlaultural  worbors  ahould  not  forfol 
ihst  under  Rapubttoan  ruU  from  IMI  to 
IHg  annual  farm  tnaoma  droppod  rrom  eleven 
billion  to  tbroa  billion,  Taa  farmars  of 
America  can  thank  tha  Dsmoeratia  Party 
for  the  progressive  farm  lagtolatlon  on  tba 
atatuta  books  today, 

LASOa 

For  months  Republlean  politicians  and  si'b- 
aldUxt  radio  comnvenutors  hsve  been  trying 
to  scare  the  voters— with  the  bugaboo  of 
regimentation  and  commimtom.  The  great- 
est antidote  against  communtom  to  employ- 
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ment,  good  wages,  and  security  for  the  family. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  greatest 
barrier  in  America  to  protect  us  against  the 
onslaught  of  communism. 

Another  red  herring  the  Republican  leaders 
are  dragging  over  the  political  trail  to  the 
complaint  that  the  labor  organizations  are 
organizing  to  inform  their  members  what 
is  going  on  in  their  Government.  The  real  in- 
vestigation should  be  centered  on  the  stu- 
pendous slush  fund  which  Is  now  being  gath- 
ered by  the  Republican  leaders  for  this  fall 
campaign. 

Preliminary  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Republican  politicians,  both  State 
and  National,  will  this  year  have  a  campaign 
slush  fund  which  will  make  the  money  barrel 
of  the  Mark  Hanna  days  and  the  millions 
Will  Hays  spent  in  1920  look  like  chicken 
feed.  The  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  State  committee  must 
exert  every  effort  when  this  campaign  gets 
under  way  to  prevent  this  reckless  attempt  to 
corrupt  our  electorate.  These  forces  are  try- 
ing to  drive  a  wedge  of  political  hatred  and 
bitterness  between  organised  labor  and  the 
farmers  of  America.  The  progress  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  is  interdependent.  Prosperity 
for  one  means  prosperity  for  tbe  other. 

The  Wagner  Act,  which  is  labor's  first  bill 
of  rights,  was  passed  by  this  Democratic  ad- 
ministration to  protect  our  workers,  and  this 
legislation,  more  than  anything  else,  has 
made  America  the  industrial  giant  of  the 
world.  The  Smlth-Connally  antllabcr  bUl, 
which  was  enacted  last  year,  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  Industrial  unrest 
which  we  have  experienced  in  the  last  6 
months.  Man-hours  lost  by  strikes  since 
Pearl  Harbor  have  been  less  than  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  of  ths  total  man  hours. 
There  is  an  element  in  our  Congress  which 
continually  asks  for  legislation  which  wotild 
shackle  the  progreas  of  American  labor  and 
rob  it  of  its  gains.  It  to  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  great  majority  of  Republican  Rep- 
rasentatlves  in  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  giving  their  support  and  vote  to  this 
group.  Thto  same  group  combined  their 
votes  against  the  legislation  which  would 
have  given  our  soldiers  overseas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  a  Federal  ballot  in  tha  coming 
election.  Since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  accom- 
plishments of  Amsrlcan  Industry  and  Isbor 
havs  been  nothing  short  of  a  mlraela. 

INOUMA   SkMOCaATIC   UAOfaO 

Hooslar  voters  thto  fall  should  call  to  mind 
tba  daada  of  soms  of  our  great  Indiana  eUtaa- 
man  Ilka  Marshstl.  Ratoton,  and  Vay  Muys  of 
formar  years,  MsNutt,  Tuwnsand,  Mint^m. 
•ohriekar.  and  Sam  Jackson  of  today,  It  to 
laadors  of  thto  type  thst  Indians  snd  ths 
Nation  nasds  in  thto  dsrk  hour  snd  ortols, 
Faopls  t.t  indlsna  mutt  reallas  it  to  not  only 
thatr  solemn  duty  to  inform  themaaivas  aa  to 
•tats  Ittuaa  and  alsct  rn  ouutanding  Oov> 
trnor  and  ftato  tlokat  but  siso  to  sand  to 
Wachington  a  Oongraaa  wbioh  will  uphold  tba 
hand  of  our  Coiamandar  in  (rhiaf  to  brlaf 
about  a  rapid  riotory  and  a  parmanant  poaaa. 
Our  Oororaor  Mpaaiaiiy  ahotild  ba  aoaipll- 
mantad  for  tba  foraalght  and  sound  jtidf 
mant  ha  anaraiaad  in  raplaaiag  our  aatoamad 
aad  baU^ad  lata  fanator  Van  Nuys  with  an 
outatanding  Damoarat  and  sisusniHit  of  tha 
aaltbar  of  im  SAOWoti. 

Our  ftata  naa  baan  rortunsta  in  having  aa 
Ita  Oovarnor  during  thssa  trying  timas  a 
laadar  and  sutasman  of  outaunding  quality 
whoaa  eommon  sansa,  good  )udgmant.  and  a 
spirit  of  juatioa  h«va  mads  him  beloved  by 
all.  IndUna  eaa  111  afford  to  lose  tbe  services 
of  thto  brilliant,  bonast,  and  slncars  public 
ofBelal,  and  I  bava  no  hasltaney  In  predicting 
tbat  thto  convention  will  nomlnata  him,  and 
thto  fall  the  voters  of  Indiana  will  send  Henry 
Bcbrlcker  to  the  UniUd  States  Senate. 

Americans  everywhere  must  guard  against 
overconfldence  and  against  becoming  victims 


of  well-organised  propagaiida  which  win  de- 
stroy our  unity.  Selftob  and  mtaguided  In- 
fiuences  are  at  work  not  only  In  Washington 
but  throughout  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
divide  our  pe<^Ie  by  aro\islng  political  bit- 
terness, religious  prejudices,  and  economio 
turmoil.  "^^ 

INDIANA    REPUBLICAN    TFAnMBI 

The  people  of  Indiana,  regardleas  of  party, 
were  shocked  and  humiliated  when  they  read 
the  news  Items  exposing  the  manipulations  of 
Republican  leaders  who  secured  control  of 
the  party  3  weeks  ago.  CherlFhlng  as  we 
have  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson  the  two-party  system  for 
selecting  cur  public  officials  through  demo- 
cratic processes,  we  deeply  deplore  the  rapa 
of  the  Republican  Party  committed  at  tha 
recent  State  convention  by  slntoter  indi- 
viduals. 

We,  in  common  with  all  citizens  who  take 
pride  in  the  traditions  and  accomplishments 
of  our  great  State,  condemn  as  an  affront  to 
good  government  the  reversion  to  Ku  Klux 
Klan  tactics  employed  by  the  so-caUed  lead- 
ers of  the  Republican  Party,  who  seek,  by 
resurrecting  bigotry  and  intolerance,  to  rise 
to  positions  of  power  in  our  national  and 
State  government.  We  had  hoped  tbat  those 
methods  which  once  bred  scandal  after 
scandal  and  which  had  been  overwhelming 
and  repeatedly  repudiated  by  the  people, 
had  bsen  burled  forever. 

We  have  heard  with  growing  alarm  and 
concern  for  the  future  of  our  democratic  In- 
stitutions the  charge  made  by  our  Repub- 
lican brethren  that  an  unconscionable 
amount  of  money  was  used  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Republican  State  convention  In  the 
interest  of  the  nominee  for  United  States 
Senator.  We  lock  upon  the  office  of  Senator 
of  the  United  States  as  one  that  should  and 
must  be  free  of  taint  and  suspicion  and  hope 
tbat  the  great  State  of  Indiana  need  not  face 
the  prospect  of  again  bowing  its  head  in 
ehame  because  men  selected  for  h'.gh  places 
had  followed  falie  Ideologiea. 

HOMS   niONT 

Ninety  percent  of  the  trouble,  giief,  and 
criticism  which  our  Presldsnt  has  endured  on 
the  home  front  «ar  program  baa  baan  eauaad 
by  hto  daslre  to  carry  out  bla  pt—ais  tbat 
there  will  be  no  war  profltoers  or  blood  mil- 
lionaires crsstad  by  World  Wsr  No.  a.    Mis 
policy  of  prioa  control  has  kept  down  tha 
coat  of  living  and  baa  savad  us  from  runswsy 
inflation.    Two  yaon  ofo.  over  ao  new  Ra- 
pubiioan  Ooafraaanan  ware  alaotad,  larpsiy 
through  taolr  party's  program  at  oraatlng 
bitterness  and  dtsaattofaetloa  against  ration- 
ing snd  prioa-control  raguUitioaa.    Tba  lu* 
raau  of  Ubor  ttatlstlos  raoantty  ralaoaad  tba 
following  information  i  "»atwsan  Harsh  Itaa 
and  March  lt44,  tba  aoat  of  living  indaa  in- 
araaaad  laas  taaa  1  paroont,"  Thiawaokwhen 
tha  priaa-aoalMl  lagialation  waa  up  in  Con - 
gtwa  lor  roaowot.  a  number  of  llapubllsan 
Mombars  who  last  yasr  fought  this  aoaaaaary 
war  awaaura,  rovarsid  thaaiaalvaa  and  voted 
lor  prtaa  faalrol.  Could  II  ka  that  victories 
at  apaalal  olaoAIONa  aad  prtmarlaa  ara  aoa- 
vlnalaf  tlWM  tHat  tha  Pvaaldont  waa  ngbtf 

VtmMmti  iniutloa  would  ba  alsMat  aa 
dlaaatrous  aa  the  losing  of  tha  war.  whan 
tho  Malory  <//  this  wsr  i*  writton,  tha  Amor* 
loan  paopla  will  know  thsi  tha  atupaadpua 
task  of  hoaia  front  planning  was  aa  Ism 
porunt  ss  I  he  miliury  stratagr  on  tha  flatd 
of  battle,  itilrtoan  million  aoldlara.  aallora. 
and  marlnaa  on  tha  battle  fronu  oC  HM  aWUI 
ruiuira  food,  clothing,  waapona,  ammnot* 
tion,  madlclna.  doctors,  nursas,  shaltar,  and 
a  hundred  other  essanttato.  Tbotuands  cf 
ships,  plsnes.  tanks,  trucks,  and  so  forth  hava 
been  bulltandaant  in  all  directions.  MUltoao 
cf  gallona  of  gaa  and  oil  hava  baan  ahlppod 
to  oparnto  tata  equtpoaoat.  Wa  hava  ao- 
conqrtlsbad  asero  in  i\^  ysars  tbaa  tho  Jsya 
hava  in  U  years  and  the  Naala  in  U  yca.s. 
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SooMbody  had  to  raUoa;  ■omoborty  had  to 
WUll.  ■nmofco^  tad  to  nortlai:  aome- 
body  had  to  rag^ltta  prioca;  aoiahody  had 
to  pravaat  Inflation;  aomebodj  had  to  regl- 
■MMt:  ao— hody  had  to  taka  the  selfish 
of  partlaaa  aa»apat)tn  and  sub- 
ndJo  eommentatan.  America  and 
tb»  world  today  can  thank  Ood  that  the 
«f  Ita  Wttp  of  state  during  our 
bhK  eMtleal  hoar  haa  been 
VkankJln  D  Boooerelt. 

Mor  or  BHamrr 

OMtlny  haa  always  prortdad  Anerlca  with 
pMt  leaden  at  the  Ume  of  ita  greateet 
Waahlnyton.  Jeflezaon.  Lincoln,  and 
weie  flTen  to  the  American  people 
by  divtnt  proTldaoe*  to  aave  and  perpetuate 
this  y«at  Oae  Govamaant.  In  1933  our 
led  and  lifted  x\a  tram  our 
aeoBOinlc  depression.  In  1937,  he 
warned  our  country  against  the  coming  on- 
Blaqght  of  the  tyracu  and  dictators.  Hla- 
tory  win  reeord  that  his  foresight  and  prq>a- 
ratkm  aaved  the  world  from  slavery. 

On  that  Sabbath  morning.  December  7. 
1911.  whan  fta  radio  wavea  carried  the  news 
of  the  Jap^  TlaiaDt  and  malieioua  attack,  we 
ware  unprepared  for  war  both  from  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  standpoint.  Immediately, 
political  differences  disappeared  and  we  be- 
came united  ovemlgbt. 

■aULL  M  AnOMS 

A  number  of  opposition  newepapers  and 
paHtlalaTis  are  now  endeavoring  to  create 
"*i  capiui  and  dlstmlty  by  agitating  at 
tta  future  internal  prohlema  of  the 
itrlaa  of  Kurope.  llieae  same  ob- 
I  eontanded  up  until  the  very 
hoar  of  Paail  Barbor  that  America  could 
not  IM  attacked.  Twenty-four  years  ago  our 
present  Commander  In  Chief  waa  working 
aide  by  side  with  Woodrow  Wilson  to  etfect 
ttoa  same  principles  as  were  later  outlined  in 
tta  Atlantic  Charter.  After  victory,  AmerixM 
wtU  goarantae  JiHttoe  to  amaller  nations. 
Agttators  ara  aaora  hitereated  in  winning  %Zl 
alectkm  than  winning  the  war. 
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General  ArBfoM  haa  aald  that  no  country 
oa  the  globe  la  farther  away  than  ao  hours 
by  atxplana.  Sixtaan  years  ago  it  took  33 
1  tte  Atlantic.  Today,  bombers 
of  that  time.  Twenty-five 
wa  will  fly  to  Europe  In 
Today,  wotda  apokan  into  a 
ean  circle  tha  aarth  In  a  frac- 
Utm  of  a  aaaaad.  Thla  tact  abould  bring  to 
iVkm  that  wa  ara  no  lender  an  lao- 
Hom.  TlMaa  great  aoaoa^UiteM&ta 
of  jModam  lavanUon  and  adtnca  ahoold 
••"^  mMe»  vffoa  tta  people  of  the  worM 
that  aDOttar  war  would  daotroy  civiUBatloii. 
Tbara  ara  aaapty  ehataa  la  miUiona  of  h'Tnti 
throttfhout  tha  country  today  whMi  wm% 
vacated  by  boya  whoae  fathera  37  y«««  ago 
WM  forth  to  dafaat  tha  afgraaaor  and  pra- 
•««•  world  fraadoai.  In  1919  thaaa  hareaa 
ratwnad.  proud  of  the  great  victory  which 
ttMf  had  won.  Their  alogaa  was  "We  have 
«M  a  war  which  wUl  and  all  futtire  vrara." 
Xa  10U  thay  did  not  realise  that  bitter  parU- 
aaa  poUtlca  would  loae  tha  peace  and  that 
thalr  aona  would  ba  on  another  world  battle- 
SiM  a  (eo«ratU»i  hance. 

Tba  graaft  majority  of  Americans  25  years 
a«o  advoeatad  and  supported  Woodrow  WU- 
aon  in  hia  prosram  to  preaerve  the  futtire 
paaoa.  Let  ua  today  recall  tha  warning  he 
gava  America  In  1919  In  his  last  apeech  at 
Puabka.  Cola,  the  night  before  he  was 
■trtcken  with  hia  fatal  lllnaaa.  He  aald:  "I 
ana  rcpraaentlng  the  Infants  in  the  cradles  of 
today,  that  they  not  be  called  upon  to  fight  a 
world  war  25  years  hance.  I  would  rather 
loMla  flghting  a  cauaa  that  some  day  will 
■ueoaad  than  win  in  a  fight  for  an  unjust 
tanm  which  will  some  day  terminate  in 
laltura." 
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I  could  go  on 
from  great 
flfhti]«  aide  by  aldi 
Among  them  were 
Howard    Taft; 
SUhu  Root;   Nicholas 
dent  of  Columbia 
tary  of  War,  Newton 
in  Chief 
of  the  Nav  r 
Had  the  United 
with    Woodrow 
Joined  with  other 
Nations,  the  league 
been  forceful  and 
never    built    their 
TlUs   great 
sabotaged    by 
leadership  of  the 
United   States 
Republican  bosses 
defeating  Woodrow 
cratlc  Party  and 
in  the  Preaidentlal 
the  welfare  of 
of  the  world.    Had 
Penrose  and  other 
erated  with  our  wai 
peace  program,  we 
Dunkerque.  Stallngr^ 

Every  American 
I  Knew  Them,  written 
Wataon  in  1935. 
regrettable  tactics 
ator  Henry  Cabot 
man  of  the  Senate 
mlttee.  to  defeat  the 
gram  34  years  ago 
The  Republican 
a  plank  advocating 
with  other  nations 
peace  of  the  world 
cfllce.  this  plank 
wlidow.    In  fact, 
view  the  day  after 
"This  ends  the 
today  refreshing  the 
to  this  convention 
thMt  the  Republican 
on  inUmatlonal  affairs 
they  adopt  in  their 
the  same  sad  fate  as 
their  1020  platform 

I  believe  the 
mant  of  the  Seventy 
paaslng  of  the 
international 
cblnery  to  assure  futu)-e 
to  mankind.    When 
Cnmii— .  notlea  waa 
tte  werld  that 
eooperata  at  the  tabl< 
International  dlsput^ 
thla  great  forward 
World  War  Mo.  2  wilH 
In  vain. 


indefinitely  with  statements 

who  were  at  that  time 
with  President  Wilson, 
farmer  President  William 
Secretary    of    State, 
Murray  Butler,  presi- 
H^lversity;  former  Secre- 
'.  Baker,  and  our  preaent 
who  was  then  Assistant 
,  FraniUln  D.  Roosevelt. 
Senate  cooperated 
24    years   ago    and 
civm  tries  in  a  League  of 
ii  3uld  have  succeeded  and 
H  tier  and  the  Japs  could 
(Igantlc    war    machine, 
forward   step   was 
politics    under    the 
Republican  bosses  In  the 
of   that  day.    These 
more  interested  in 
^ilBon  and  the  Demo- 
pla<  Ing  Warren  O.  Harding 
c  bair  than  tbey  were  la 
and  the  future  peace 
I  enators  Lodge.  Watson, 
]  ;epubllcan  Ixissee  coop- 
president,  on  a  world 
would  not  have  had  a 
or  a  Pearl  Hartwr. 
s4ould  read  the  book  As 
by  Senator  James  E. 
he  tells  in  detail  the 
strategy  used  by  Sen- 
Republican  Chair- 
'.  'oreign  Relations  Corn- 
League  of  Nations  pro- 
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While  this,  to  my 
paacetime  goal,  it  by 
problem  which  will 
people  when  the  boys 
not  allow  ourselves 
peace  as  we  were 
victory,    we   must 
armed  forces  ever 
of  America;  we  must 
production  the  largest 
constructed  in  our 
for  millions  of 
our  Government,  or 
Industry  must 
of  thla  task. 

The  returning 
pelled  to  sell  apples  on 
In  the  1920's,  or  take 
to  Washington  as 
Hoover  regime.     We 
atabiliaation  of  the  „ 
tory  of  our  Nation;  w« 
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mind,  wiU  be  our  greatest 
no  means  is  the  only 
(  onf  ront  the  American 
I  eturn  home.     We  must 
be  as  unprepared  for 
imptepared  for  war.    After 
d<  mobilize    the   greatest 
in  the  history 
•econvert  to  peacetime 
Industrial  set-up  ever 
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men  and  women- 
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soldiers  must  not  be  oom- 
the  streets  as  they  did 
)art  in  bonus  marches 
th(  y  did  in  the  ill-fated 
nust  provide  for  the 
greatest  debt  In  the  his- 
must  take  care  of  and 


rehabilitate  those  who  are  lnj\u«d  and  In- 
capaciUted  in  this  war  and  for  their  da- 
pendents;  we  must  provide  for  greater  se- 
curity from  fear  and  want  among  the  aged 
and  the  unemployed:  we  must  aid  in  tha 
speedy  reconversion  of  our  industrial  struc- 
ture from  war  to  peace;  wa  moit  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  the  ri  lalaMiirtiiiiniil  of 
international  trade  and  credit  so  as  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  our  goods  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  America  needs  everytx>dy  to 
aid  in  these  tasks. 

spnuTU&L  Am 

We  have  found  that  progress  in  science, 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  statesmen,  and 
the  mastery  of  military  art  has  failed  to  keep 
the  world  from  hatred  and  war.  As  a  result 
we  have  reaped  the  whirlwind  and  now  stand 
in  the  midst  of  a  ruthless  conflagration 
that  is  searing  the  souls  of  men  and  constun- 
ing  their  very  lives.  The  world  has  placed 
too  much  confidence  in  its  civic  leaders  and 
statesmen  to  protect  it  from  stniggle,  strife, 
and  war.  In  the  future  we  must  have  the 
active  cooperation  and  guidance  of  our 
Christian  and  spiritual  teachers  to  help  in- 
culcate in  the  hearts  of  men  and  govern-^ 
ments  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of 
Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Expe- 
diency and  temporary  advantage  must  dis- 
appear from  the  plans  of  statesmen,  and  a 
new  international  relationship  will  have  to 
come  into  t)elng,  based  upon  the  broad  con- 
cepts of  humanity  and  Jiiirtlce. 

This  win  be  a  different  and  difflcult  task, 
to  control  a  world  surcharged  with  hatreds. 

With  the  callous  cruelties  of  the  aggressor 
still  fresh  In  the  minds  of  the  victims — tha 
determination  of  the  victims  to  reap  ven- 
geance— the  priests,  ministers,  rabbla  and 
teachers  of  all  faiths  will  have  to  hold  out  the 
hands  of  guidance  and  lead  the  people  back 
to  the  ways  of  peace. 

Hatreds  bom  on  the  battlefield  where  men 
violently  kUl  each  other  will  not  be  washed 
away  by  the  simple  declaration  of  peace. 
The  souls  of  men  that  have  been  tried  and 
seared  will  have  to  be  healed,  and  in  the  post- 
war world  America  will  need  its  churches  to 
help  do  the  healing. 

We  pray  that  when  these  marching  men 
return  to  their  homes,  we  will  be  equal  to  tha 
task  of  helping  them  again  to  respect  and 
love  their  fellowmen.  We  must  teach 
them  to  cooperate  rather  than  compete. 
It  will  be  our  duty  to  convince  thoea 
who  have  survived  the  destructive  Institu- 
tions of  war,  that  there  are  greater  glorlea 
than  international  combat  and  that  the  cre- 
ations of  science  were  intended  for  a  society 
of  men  in  which  each  can  live  ethically,  mor- 
ally, and  at  peace  with  each  other.  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  tolerance  must  be 
the  corner  stones  upon  which  the  post-war 
world  will  be  rebuilt  for  progress,  sectirity, 
and  permanent  peace. 


What  Shall  We  Do  AboBt  Oil  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  a  very  interesting  address  en- 
titled •'What  Shall  We  Do  About  OU?" 
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delivered  by  Judge  J.  C.  Hunter,  of  AW- 
lene.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b3  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Texas  is  In  the  oil  business  in  a  big  way. 
Information  developed  by  the  Texas  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association  discloses 
that  174  counties  of  the  Sute  are  now  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas.  and  leasing  and  develop- 
ment are  beinK  carried  on  in  the  remaining 
80  About  50,000.000  acres,  or  approximately 
28  percent  of  the  area  of  the  State,  are  now 
under  lease.  We  have  approximately  100.000 
oil  wells  from  which  nearly  600.000.000  barrels 
were  produced  last  year  and  from  which  our 
dally  production  Is  now  more  tlian  2.000.000 
barrels,  about  44  percent  of  the  Nation's  dally 
4.400.000  barrels.  Since  Colonel  Drake  first 
discovered  oil  at  Tltusville.  Pa  ,  in  1859,  about 
28.000.000.000  barrels  have  been  produced  in 
the  United  States.  Texas  has  produced  more 
than  8,000.000.000.  We  have  more  than  half 
of  the  Nation's  proved  reserves.  The  1943 
expenditure  of  the  Texas  indtistry  was  well 
over  91. 000.000 .000.  The  oU  industry  pays 
atx>ut  53  percent  of  ail  State  business  and 
property  taxes.  In  1943  it  paid  23 '-i  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  operating  the  State's  pub- 
lic school  system.  Texas  refineries  process 
alx)ut  85  percent  of  the  total  quantity  of  oil 
produced  in  the  State.  The  industry  is  a 
very  large  employer  of  laljor  at  high  wages. 

Naturally  we  are  concerned  about  the  Im- 
mediate and  long-range  future  of  oil.  We 
want  to  continue  actively  to  search  for,  dis- 
cover, develop,  produce,  and  refine  it;  and 
in  the  process,  we  want  the  industry  to  »>e 
economically  strong  and  healtliy  so  that  it 
can  perform  adequate  and  efficient  service. 
We  want  to  produce  oil  and  gas  without  waste 
and  use  them  beneficially  and  wisely.  We 
want  to  know  what  Government  is  going  to 
do  for  and  to  the  oil  Industry.  We  do  not 
want  Federal  control — we  want  our  conserva- 
tion program  and  production  regulations  to 
be  permanently  under  State  jurisdiction  and 
direction.  We  want  the  present  limitations 
and  restrictions  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  States  and  their  regulatory  agencies 
by  the  Federal  Government,  due  to  war  neces- 
sities, relaxed,  released,  and  returned  to  the 
States  just  as  rapidly  as  war  conditions  will 
permit.  We  want  the  Federal  Government, 
since,  necessarily,  it  has  assumed  broad  juris- 
diction over  all  industry  during  wartime,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  oil  industry  is  given  the 
opportunity  now  to  receive  an  adequate  price 
for  oil  and  iU  products,  and  require  price- 
fixing  agencies  to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  finding,  developing,  producing, 
and  conserving  oil.  including  the  replace- 
ment cost  thereof,  in  order  that  the  industry 
can  render  its  full  meastire  of  public  service 
In  the  war.  and  also  in  the  peace  to  follow. 

The  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned  about 
ell.  The  Industry  has  and  will  continue  to 
make  available  all  petroleum  products  neces- 
sary to  win  this  war.  The  military  authori- 
ties do  not  doubt  this.  Apparently,  however, 
they,  and  other  high  ofliclais  of  Government, 
have  become  a  little  jittery  about  oU  if  we 
should  have  another  war  in  20  or  SO  years. 
They  have  erected  the  giant  Government- 
owned  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation,  with 
powers  as  broad  and  extensive  as  our  western 
prairies,  and  announced  that  they  propose 
to  spend  H50.000.000  to  build,  own,  and  con- 
trol operation  of  a  twelve-hundred-mlle  pipe 
line  from  Arabia  to  the  Mediterrenean  Sea. 
Time  does  not  permit  detailed  discussion  of 
that  project,  nor  opportunity  to  point  cut 
how  it  would  put  cur  Government  directly 
Into  the  oil  business  in  competition  with 
American  citizens  as  well  as  friendly  and  pres- 
ently allied  nations.  No  to  show  how  It  would 
more  likely  t>e  a  stimulating  cause  of  an- 
other war  rather  than  serve  as  a  safeguard 
to  us  if  one  should  occur. 


Some  high  cfflcials  have  suggested  that  the 
Government  condenui  and  buy  many  of  our 
great  producing  oil  fields,  such  as  east  Texas 
and  many  others,  with  the  purpose  of  clos- 
ing them  In  and  hoarding  the  oil  against 
the  eventuality  of  another  war.  Sfcretary 
Ickes  made  a  public  statement  not  long  ago 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  Government 
buy  and  buy,  store  and  store  oil.  in  order 
that  we  might  be  prepared  for  any  future 
war.  He  also  stressed  the  oil  policy  of  some 
foreign  nations  who  have  l>ecome  participat- 
ing partners  of  oil  companies,  and  suggested 
that  such  a  policy  might  t>e  desirable  for 
this  country. 

A  very  realistic  and  practical  response  to 
that  suggestion  Is  that  while  other  countries 
had  that  policy  they  did  not  produce  the 
oil.  but  the  United  SUtes.  through  the  skill 
and  effective  action  of  private  enterprise,  with 
a  minimum  of  Government  interference,  is 
furnishing  the  oil  to  save  the  freedom  of 
the  world  from  demoniacal  Axis  destruction. 

Congress  is  concerned  al>out  oil,  and  the 
United  States  Senate  has  created  a  special 
committee  to  explore  the  whole  subject  and 
formulate  a  Government  policy  on  oil,  both 
foreign  and  domestic. 

The  people  generally  are  concerned  and 
confused.  They  are  inconvenienced  and  bur- 
dened by  ration  restrictions  on  gasoline  and 
heating  oil.  Tliey  get  many  confiicting 
stories  through  the  press  and  over  the  radio. 
They  are  probably  wondering  whether  the 
United  States  is  alx)Ut  to  run  out  of  oil  or 
whether  we  have  an  abundance. 

It  is  timely  for  all  of  us  to  ask:  "What 
shall  we  do  alx)Ut  oil?"  It  is  not  possible  to 
formulate  a  sound  answer  to  that  question 
without  knowlrig  something  alx)ut  the  In- 
dustry's history  and  past  experiences,  and 
where  it  actually  stands  today.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  present  a  technical  discussion  but 
to  state  as  simply  as  possible  the  course  of 
action  that  is  indicated  by  the  trials  and 
errors,  and  experiences  of  the  past. 

Let  us  begin  with  Colonel  Drake  when  oil 
was  first  discovered  by  him  85  years  ago.  In 
the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  he  did  not  really  Itnow  what  he  had 
discovered.  He  did  not  know  that  oil  could 
l>e  used  in  the  multitude  of  ways  that  later 
experience  has  demonstrated.  He  did  not 
know  how  it  had  been  created;  why  nor  how 
it  was  accumulated  at  that  particular  place; 
what  were  its  characteristics  and  behavior  in 
its  underground  prison;  why  It  would  fiow 
through  the  pores  of  the  sandstone  Into  bis 
well.  He  could  not  visualize  any  manner  in 
which  it  could  be  wasted  until  after  it  had 
been  lifted  to  the  surface. 

In  that  day  the  mind  of  man  did  not  con- 
ceive of  the  natural  accumulation  of  any 
liquid  except  at  the  lowest  level  of  basin- 
like containers,  comparable  to  pools  of  water 
on  the  ground.  Of  course,  it  is  now  known 
that  oil  is  usually  accumulated  under  great 
pressure  in  upside  down  containers,  com- 
monly designated  as  geological  structures,  or 
traps. 

Colonel  D.-ake  was  not  concerned  about 
these  matters.  Nor  conservation,  nor  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  oil.  His  problem  was  to 
find  a  profitable  market  for  a  new  substance. 
In  the  early  days  "rock  oU."  or  petroleum, 
was  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  crude  oil  could  be  dis- 
tilled and  wcu'.d  thereby  produce  what  vros 
called  kerosene,  which  was  superior  to  whale 
oil,  for  illuminating  purposes.  This  afforded 
a  market  and  brought  on  the  kerosene  period 
of  the  petroleum  industry  which  lasted  well 
beyond  the  tvirn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  the  years  from  1910  until  the  early 
20*8  the  Industry  was  in  what  we  would 
now  consider  its  fuel-oil  period. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  amount 
of  gasoline  consumed  for  military  pui-poses 
waa  relatively  small,  for  the  automobile  and 
airplane  were  in  their  Infancy  at  that  time. 


Tet  it  has  been  said  that  even  in  that  great 
conflict  the  alUea  "floated  to  victory  on  a 
sea  of  oil."  produced,  incidentally,  largely  by 
the  United  States. 

The  gasoline  period  of  the  Industry  fol- 
lowed quickly  after  the  war  in  response  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  automobile. 
Serious  concern  develeoped  about  whether 
we  were  about  to  run  out  of  oil.  At  that  tima 
the  industry's  known  reserves  were  only 
about  one-third  of  what  they  are  today. 
President  Coolldge  appointed  a  commission 
to  study  the  problem  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  what  should  be  done. 

Looking  back,  we  can  well  appreciate  why 
Government  officials  and  the  industry,  as 
well  as  the  public,  should  have  been  worried 
and  asking.  "What  shall  we  do  alxnit  oil?" 

Fortunately  the  industry  found  a  solution 
and  found  It  very  qulclcly.  Stimulated  by  a 
favorable  price,  they  inaugurated  a  campaign 
of  bold  and  aggressive  wildcat  drilling  in 
search  of  oil.  employing  all  the  known  tech- 
niques. This  resulted  in  discovering  oil  in 
large  quantities  within  a  very  short  time. 
It  was  not  long  isefore  we  were  talking  not 
of  shortages — but  of  a  surplus  of  oil.  Large 
reserves  of  oil  were  discovered  in  Oklahoma, 
followed  by  the  Yates  and  Winkler  fields  In 
west  Texas.  The  market  could  not  absorb 
all  of  the  oil  that  could  be  produced  under 
the  open-flow  method  that  had  always  pre- 
vailed. In  desperation  the  industry,  to  Mlve 
the  problem,  entered  into  voluntary  agree- 
ments to  limit  the  amount  of  their  dally 
production.  This  met  with  only  limited  suc- 
cess liecause  many  producers  would  not  co- 
operate. 

To  further  complicate  the  situation,  Dad 
Joiner  made  his  famed  discovery  in  east 
Texas.  As  the  magnitude  of  that  giant  field 
was  disclosed  the  lid  blew  off  in  earnest  and 
the  entire  Industry  was  plimged  Into  chaos. 
Supply  was  so  much  greater  than  market 
demand  that  the  price  of  oil  dropped  to  dis- 
astrous levels  and  waste  of  oil  was  prevalent, 
both  above  and  below  ground. 

That  was  a  time  to  really  ask,  "What  shall 
we  do  alx)Ut  oil?"  Both  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment concentrated  on  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  We  went  through  the  hectic  period 
of  martial  law  in  east  Texas  and  Oklahonui. 
coupled  with  a  measure  of  Federal  ragula- 
tion.  Out  of  it  all  there  slowly  evolved  a 
program  of  conservation  and  waste  preven- 
tion, both  physical  and  economic.  There 
developed  a  public  consclousnecs  that  oil  and 
gas  are  irreplaceable  natural  resources  and 
must  be  produced  without  avoidable  waste. 

The  process  was  alow  and  dilDcult.  Laws 
were  enacted  in  Texas  and  other  oil  States 
invoking  the  police  power  to  prevent  waste  to 
protect  the  general  welfare.  Engineers  and 
experienced  production  men  contributed 
their  knowledge  concerning  l>ehavlor  of  oil 
tmderground.  Production  was  limited  to  pre- 
vent physical  waste  and  In  the  light  of  later 
experience  it  was  limited  to  conform  with 
market  demand.  Oil  fields  became  great  lab- 
oratories and  the  petroleum  engineers,  aided 
by  the  conservation  authorities  of  the  States, 
have  developed  an  amazing  amount  of  scien- 
tific information  and  regulations  which  hava 
effected  a  high  degree  of  waste  prevention, 
and  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  that  good 
conservation  is  also  sound  economics.  The 
State  Governors  and  legislatures  have  mad* 
the  program  poasible  through  their  leader- 
ship and  action  in  the  enactment  of  essen- 
tial legislation.  The  courts  have  custalnad 
the  laws  and  regulations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  helped  by  tha 
passage  of  the  Connally  hot  oil  law  and  ap- 
proval of  the  interstate  oil  compact  which 
the  States  created  as  a  necessary  fact-finding, 
educational,  and  coordinating  agency.  It  haa 
also  benefited  the  movement  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.     This  era 
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>  tm  mlmiml  to  m  the  period  of  eonaer- 

Tbm  pattoiMB  iBdMtry  has  oude  tremen- 
dous ctridea  not  only  In  the  production  of  oil 
but  also  In  tlM  tachnology  of  bow  to  use  It. 
Twenty  yaara  afo  vary  Uttla  was  known  about 
tba  quality  of  tba  products  made  from  a  bar- 
rel of  emde  oil.  and  the  ectuipment  was  such 
tlMt  we  were  foroed  to  take  certain  amounts 
of  different  producu  and  try  to  fSiid  a  market 
for  ttam.  Beasareb  engineers  bare  not  only 
laanaad  a  great  deal  about  petroleum  but 
Vtaf  have  put  it  to  practical  use  In  manu- 
facturing better  producta  and  designing 
equipment  whlcb  permits  us  to  obtain  more 
of  the  producta  we  want  and  leas  of  otbera 
ZM>t  ao  Important. 

Taahiuikigicil  pfogrcaa  has  been  so  rapid  in 
the  toduatry  that  It  la  making  products  to- 
day In  large  quantities  that  only  a  short  time 
ago  were  at  the  laboratory  stage.  Outstand- 
ing among  theee  products  are  synthetic  rub- 
bar,  tohiene.  and  lOO-oct&ne  gasoline.  Tolu- 
•ne  has  been  produced  In  tremendovis  quantl- 
tlaa  by  the  petrt>leum  industry  for  the  bombs 
now  being  dropped  on  Europe  aiul  In  the 
rielfle.    It  Is  the  final  "T"  in  TNT, 

Probably  the  moat  Important  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  lOO-octane  gasoline  which  gives  our 
planes  that  dedalve  margin  of  superiority 
over  thoae  of  the  Axis.  This  powerful  gaso- 
line proTldes  quicker  take-off.  greater  speed, 
longer  distance,  and  Improved  maneuverabil- 
ity. Our  production,  now  400.000  barrels  of 
lOO-octane  gasoline  dally.  Is  nearly  10  times 
the  Tolume  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
lack  of  lOO-octane  gaaollne  is  probably  one  of 
the  major  handlcapa  of  the  Axis  air  force. 

Technology  la  tha  great  multiplier  of  oxir 
petroleum  iwomeM.  The  petroleum  indus- 
try will  probably  continue  indefinitely  in  the 
period  of  multiple  products. 

The    dramatic    story    of    the    Industry's 
achlerementa  and  contrlbtitlon  during  the 
prMOBt  war  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
'~'  who  Is  not  well  aoquamted  with  the 
We  have  chaofed  our  tranaportatlon 
of  oil  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from 
aent  of  ocean-going  tankers  to  an 
BKJvement  by  rail  and  two  recently 
M  big  transcontinental  pipe  lines,  as 
van  M  numerous  other  ptpe-llne  construc- 
tion.   We  have  supplied  the  military  forces 
*tth  all  their  petroleum  requirements,  In- 
elwttng    lOO-octane    gaaollne.    toluene,    and 
ottasr  critical  products.     We   have  supplied 
tbm  mllroada  with  their  greaUy  augmented 
ttMA-cU   reqtUremento.    We    have    increased 
9mr  dally  production  of  crude  oil  900.000, 
Maglng  it  tip  to  an  all-time  high  of  4.400.000 
^•"•to  par  day.    We  have  earned  on  an  active 
*****^^  drtUlng.  devalopsnent.  and  production 
program  tmd»  tli*  haiiillcap  ct  ahortaga  of 
■■•npower  axKl  matwlala.  eotipled  with  an  ab- 
Bdmally  low  prtea  calling  imposed  by  the 
Oovei  ument. 
The  great  mcraaae  that  has  occtmed  in  the 
'i  of  oploratkm.  develcp—apt.  production, 
"rvatlon.  and  replacement  of  oil  has  not 
given   adequate  consideration   by   the 
naant  la  refuaing  to  H>prove  the  Pe- 
k  iifHnlatnitar^  raqueat  for  a  general 
•dvaaoe  In  the  prloa  of  petroleum  and  its 
products.     As  a  result,  thousands  <tf  small 
•tripper  wells  face  abandorunent  with  the 
loaa  of  their  imderlying  reaervee. 

If  the  oU  Industry  U  to  do  an  adequate  and 
aattatafCtory  job  In  aearehlng  for  new  fields, 
devaloplBg  proven  •ereage.  and  preserving 
«trlpper-«aU  raaarvea.  it  is  ti^paraUve  that 
the  GcTenunant.  throiigh  Ooograas  and  the 
artmlnlstratlve  agencies,  face  this  issue 
aqtiaraly  and  take  immediate  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  aolTe  It  throi]gh  adequate  price  in- 


Ttoere  la  much  confusion  In  the  public 
■*^*»*watttit  octent  of  our  petroleum  re- 
•awcee.  Vadoa  aoiplMala  haa  been  placed 
^OB  the  aOjOeO.OOOjOM  baricla  commonly  re- 
fwred  to  as  oar  p<utau  raoarvas.  This  takea 
ao  account  of  the  natural  gas  of  the  country 
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which  can  be  convoted  into  liquid  fuel  at 
slightly  higher  cost  tl  um  gasoline  from  crude 
oil;  it  disregards  thn  billions  of  barrels  of 
crude  oil  that  can  be  produced  by  secondary 
recovery  methods,  am  1  it  does  not  give  recog- 
nition to  the  milUoni  i  of  acres  of  highly  po- 
tential oil  lands  that  have  never  been  tested. 
The  truth  of  th^  ta  fitter  is  that  we  are  no- 
where near  running  >ut  of  oil,  and  but  for 
the  inordinate  demands  of  war,  we  would 
today  have  a  surplxu  of  producing  capacity 
that  would  have  to  bs  restricted  in  order  to 
prevent  physical  was  e  and  to  conserve  the 
STippliea  for  the  tlmn  when  they  would  be 
needed.  There  are  the  se  who  believe  that  this 
country  should  begin  to  hoard  its  oil,  either 
In  undergrotind  resen  olrs  or  in  storage  tanks 
above  ground.  They  question  the  ability  of 
the  country  to  meet  its  oil  problems  for  the 
future  and  have  a  nlstaken  belief  that  we 
can  protect  the  security  of  the  Nation  by 
freezing  the  slttiatlon  we  have  today  In  terms 
of  oil  resources.  This  has  never  been  the  way 
to  solve  the  problems  if  the  petroleum  or  any 
other  industry.  We  Ive  In  a  dynamic  and 
constantly  changing  \  orld,  and  we  only  learn 
to  deal  with  its  prob  ems  by  allowing  them 
to  allow  them  to  deve  op  In  their  normal  and 
natiiral  course.  We  ai  e  not  in  danger  of  run- 
ning out  of  oil  over  light.  We  are  certain 
that  we  have  supplies  or  many  years  to  come, 
and  that  In  the  Inteval  we  will  find  more 
supplies,  and  if  given  opportunity,  we  will 
develop  new  techniqu  «  that  wUl  provide  ad- 
ditional supplies  from  other  sources. 

The  fortunate  posl  Ion  we  have  occupied 
with  regard  to  oil  In  tt  is  war  was  not  achieved 
by  attempting  to  bul  d  up  a  reserve  for  na- 
tional security.  It  wi  IS  achieved.  Instead,  by 
allowing  a  free  and  dynamic  Industry  to 
build  its  markets  and  o  find  the  resources  to 
supply  its  customers. 

In  the  very  proceai  of  using  oil  In  ever 
larger  quantities,  we  have  discovered  better 
methods  of  finding  it  and  of  supplying  con- 
sumers with  better  pi  oducts  at  lower  prices. 
We  cannot  hope  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  future  by  stopping  •  progress  and  develop- 
ment as  of  this,  or  ai  y  other  date.  We  can 
find  the  answer  only  1  r  we  go  on  In  our  nor- 
mal evolutionary  cou-se  of  development  as 
we  have  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  oil  Industry.  If  we  do  follow  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  ai  id  permit  the  Industry 
to  work  out  its  own  p  roblems,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  nmnlng  ot  t  of  liquid  fuel. 

Our  country  is  partl<  ularly  dependent  upon 
oil  for  its  way  of  life  We  have  by  far  the 
greatest  pn^xirtlon  of  the  automobiles  in  the 
world,  and  we  use  30  times  as  much  oil  per 
capita  aa  the  remalndsr  of  the  world.  This 
oil  Is  a  tremendoiu  lource  of  energy  that 
carried  us  around  the  sountry  in  automobiles 
and  railroads,  and  that  drives  thousands  of 
machines  in  power  plants  and  factories.  It 
doea  work  for  us  thai  could  not  be  done  if 
the  reat  of  the  world  i  population  were  our 
slavea.  and  It  does  ttat  work  very  cheaply. 
The  public  has  reasoz .  therefore,  to  be  tre- 
mendously Interested  n  an  abundant  supply 
of  petroleiun  as  cheap!  '  aa  poasible  and  In  the 
advantageous  tise  of  i  hose  supplies  without 
waste.  In  this  the  in  dustry  and  the  public 
are  in  complete  accord.  Our  task  is  to  utilize 
petrcdeum  efficiently  tc  maintain  and  improve 
the  standard  of  living  with  which  it  is  so 
Intimately  related. 

We  have  had  an  abi^dance  of  oil.  not  be 
caoaa  this  country  wa  i  blessed  with  greater 
by  nature  th  in  others,  but  becaiise 
of  the  inherent  Initial  Ive  of  the  people  and 
the  freedom  to  carry  on  their  business  aa 
they  cboee.  Foreign  c  >imtrles  are  known  to 
have  larger  potential  r  laervee  of  oil,  but  due 
to  government  restrict  ona  and  other  handl 
C14M.  they  have  not  dei  eloped  their  resources 
to  the  same  extent  th  it  we  have.  We 
first  to  learn  how  to  l  md  oil  efficiently  and 
use  It  effectively,  and  i  merlcans  carried  that 
knowledge  to  the  far  iorners  ot  the  globa. 


As  their  resotirces  are  developed,  they,  too. 
may  gain  the  benefits  of  this  black  gold  that 
provides  such  tremendous  amounts  of  energy 
at  low  cost.  They  will  need  the  major  part 
of  their  own  resources.  If  they  are  to  de- 
velop progressive  economy  and  better  stand- 
ards of  living. 

In  part,  some  of  their  reserves  may  be 
available  to  us,  if  needed,  but  we  cannot  de- 
pend on  foreign  reserves  as  a  safeguard  in 
time  of  war.  Unless  we  can  insure  access 
to  reserves  by  military  control,  ownership 
will  be  of  no  benefit  whatever.  If  the  United 
States  Government,  Instead  of  American 
companies,  had  owned  the  ol  resources  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
those  resources  would  not  have  been  any 
more  accessible  today. 

The  way  to  Insure  sufficient  oil  for  this 
country  is  to  allow  the  Industry  to  find  Ita 
own  methods  of  meeting  the  large  normal 
civilian  demands.  In  the  very  processes  of 
carrying  on  its  normal  business,  the  indus- 
try will  automatically  Insure  6\i(Qclent  oil 
for  military  purposes,  even  if  there  should  be 
another  war.  The  technologists  already 
know  methods  for  making  liquid  fuels  from 
other  products  than  petroleum.  They  know 
how  to  make  gasoline  out  of  nattu^l  gas 
and  out  of  oil  shales  and  coal  that  are  found 
in  such  abundance  in  this  country.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cost  of  making  substitutes 
is  such  that  they  are  not  competitive  with 
gasoline  from  petroleum,  but  they  are  not 
so  much  higher  that  consumers  would  find 
it  Impossible  to  pay  the  additional  cost.  It 
is  reported  that  synthetic  gasoline  could  be 
made  for  5  to  15  cents  more  per  gallon  than 
the  present  cost  from  petroleum.  Such  In- 
creases In  prices  would  not  be  prohibitive, 
particularly  if  taxea  on  gasoline  were  elimi- 
nated. Furthermore,  the  constant  improve- 
ments being  made  in  these  processes  may  in 
time  reduce  the  cost  to  the  point  where  It  la 
actually  competitive  with  gasoline  from  pe- 
troleum. We  know  also  that  we  can  make 
liquid  fuel  from  agricultural  products,  at 
higher  cost,  and  could  fall  back  on  this  source 
permanently  If  cheaper  sources  run  out. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of.  What 
shall  we  do  about  oil?  It  seems  apparent 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  that  ws 
should  continue  to  depend  upon  develop- 
ments of  a  free  and  competitive  Indtistry. 
We  have  passed  through  many  successive 
stages,  and  the  industry  has  always  found 
an  effective  solution  to  ita  problems  with  the 
assistance  of  the  States  and  the  support  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  the  process,  a 
rather  unique  system  of  cooperation  and 
teamwork  has  been  developed  to  prevent 
waste  and  promote  conservation  and  must 
be  continued;  and.  Indeed,  it  should  be  ex- 
panded so  that  new  producing  States  will 
improve  their  conservation  laws  and  practices 
and  Join  the  ranks  of  those  already  providing 
for  effective  utilization  of  our  oil  resources. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  solution  of  our  oil 
problem  requires  constructive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  industry,  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  public.  The  role  that 
each  of  these  should  undertake  can  be  sum- 
marized briefly  as  follows: 

The  industry  must  do  the  following:  (1) 
explore  for  and  discover  new  fields  and  de- 
velop them  In  an  orderly  fashion,  so  that 
the  public  will  be  assured  of  an  ample  supply 
at  reasonable  prices.  (2)  produce  oil  effi- 
ciently and  without  preventable  waste,  and 
(S)  Improve  technology  to  secure  more  valu- 
able and  better  products  from  crude  oil  and 
to  manufacture  low-cost  synthetic  substi- 
tutes as  the  need  for  them  arises. 

The  States  must  contribute  to  the  Indus- 
try "s  efforts  m  the  following  manner:  (1) 
Adopt  adequate  conservation  laws  and  pro- 
vide for  effective  administration.  (2)  protect 
private  property  rights  correlatlvely,  so  that 
orderly  development  of  all  properties  will  be 
possible,  (3)  regulate  production  to  market 
demand,  in  order  to  avoid  economic  as  w^ 


as  physical  waste,  and  (4)  maintain  a  aound 
and  fair  level  of  taxation  upon  the  industry. 

The  Federal  Government  should  support 
the  program  of  the  industry  and  the  SUtes 
by  the  following  methods:  (1)  Establishing 
a  firm  policy  that  the  Government  wUl  not 
enter  into  the  oil  business  competitively  with 
private  Industry,  directly  or  indirectly,  at 
home  or  abroad:  that  It  will  safeguard  our 
domestic  Industry  against  tmdue  encroach- 
ment by  foreign  oil,  and  that  it  will  give 
strong  diplomatic  support  to  the  end  that  our 
nationals  shall  have  the  assurance  of  operat- 
ing in  the  petroleum  Industry  abroad  on  equal 
basis  with  the  nationals  of  other  countries; 
(2)  relax  wartime  restrictions  as  promptly  as 
possible,  and  remove  them  entirely  when  the 
war  ends  so  that  the  States  will  again  have 
full  Jurisdiction  over  conservation  and  pro- 
duction regulations,  and  normal  economic 
forces  vrlll  again  control  the  operations  of  the 
Industry;  (3)  support  and  encourage  conser- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  States  through  such 
measures  as  th?  Connally  Act  and  the  Inter- 
state Oil  Compact  Commission;  (4)  provide 
for  an  adequate  price  for  petroleum  and  its 
products  during  the  war  emergency:  and  (5) 
maintain  a  sound  and  fair  program  of  taxation 
upon  the  Industry. 

The  public  also  has  a  vital  role  In  bringing 
about  sound  oil  policies.  In  this  connection 
the  most  Important  measures  are:  (1)  The 
creation  of  public  opinion  in  support  of  sound 
policies  of  conservation  and  development;  (2) 
the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  actual 
conditions  in  the  Industry  and  knowledge  to 
determine  what  Is  sound  policy;  and  (3)  the 
realization  that  we  are  not  going  to  run  out 
of  oil  overnight  and  that  ample  supplies  of 
motor  fuels  will  be  assured  by  one  method  or 
another,  if  private  enterprise  Is  allowed  to 
continue  Its  nomud  development  and  techno- 
logical progress. 

The  public  must  realise  that  our  oil  re- 
sources do  have  some  limit,  however  large, 
and  that  the  time  will  come  when  new  sub- 
stitutes must  be  developed.  The  transition 
can  be  facilitated  to  the  point  where  the  con- 
sumer will  hardly  notice  It,  If  public  opinion 
Is  exerted  in  support  of  having  Industry  find 
the  solution  to  our  problems  as  they  arise. 
We  do  not  need  Government  participation  nor 
control  in  development  of  domestic  or  foreign 
oil  reserves;  and.  in  fact,  such  participation 
would  prove,  in  the  light  of  experience,  to  be 
a  hindrance  to  discovery  and  development  of 
additional  oil.  Government  does  have  a  prop- 
er function  in  domestic  oil  operations,  but 
that  function  Is  to  promote  conservation  and 
encourage  development,  rather  than  to  enter 
Into  the  business  itself.  The  solution  to  our 
problem  is  right  here  at  home  and  will  be 
found  in  following  the  same  policies  that 
have  placed  this  country  In  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  oil;  one 
of  the  major  elements  contributing  to  the 
Victory  of  the  United  Nations. 


Address  •i  Hon.  Winifred  C.  Stanlej, 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  »cAas.\cHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Hon.  Wna- 
FRKD  C.  Stanley  at  the  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  New  York 


State  Federation  of  OfDcial  Planning 
Boards,  held  in  S;Tacuse.  N.  Y..  on  June 
8,  1944: 

The  distinguished  men  and  women  who  are 
participating  in  this  conference  are  leaders 
in  the  complicated  economy  of  our  great  Em- 
pire State,  leaders  whose  policies  and  plans 
may  well  decide  the  future  prosperity  of  New 
York.  My  pleasure  in  accepting  the  honor  of 
addressing  you  today  Is  accordingly  accen- 
ttiated  by  knowledge  of  the  valuable  service 
you  are  rendering  In  the  Interest  of  post-war 
planning.  Tou  are  to  be  commended  espe- 
cially for  the  coordination  and  dispatch  with 
which  you  are  proceeding.  The  agenda  of 
this  conference  presents  a  strikingly  compre- 
hensive program  on  the  subject  of  planning 
for  the  period  following  cessation  of  hostill- 
tlea.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  addition 
to  city  planning  there  are  Included  dlacus- 
sions  on  the  vital  subjects  of  post-war  trans- 
portation, water  routes  and  harbors,  super- 
highways, air  travel  and  airport  development, 
mimldpal  cooperation,  and  housing. 

In  Washington  so  many  post-war  plans  have 
been  submitted  that  we  are  reminded,  a  trifle 
rueftilly,  of  the  cartoon  depicting  a  woman 
telling  her  friends  of  her  chagrin  because 
her  husband  is  the  only  man  at  the  dinner 
party  who  doesn't  have  a  f>o6t-war  plan  to 
discuss.  Many  governmental  agenclea  are 
working  on  the  problem.  Several  congres- 
sional committees  are  also  working  on  the 
problem.  Since  It  seems  sensible  that  crea- 
tion of  a  single  committee  would  economize 
on  the  time  and  effort  both  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  witnesses,  your  Representative 
at  Large  has  introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  one  Joint  bipartisan 
committee  to  plan  p>ost-war  economy. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  this  con- 
ference should  be  held  in  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse, in  which  has  been  organized  the  widely 
publicized  Syracuse  plan.  The  citizens  of 
this  tjrpical  American  city  have  wisely  de- 
cided to  replan  their  community  so  that  It 
will  be  one  of  the  most  livable,  functional 
cltlea  in  our  vast  Nation.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  Syracuse,  established  In  1825  as  a 
village,  would.  In  the  course  of  time,  and 
because  of  the  tremendous  Increaae  In  pop- 
ulation to  a  new  high  of  more  than  200,000, 
outgrow  Itself.  Residents  of  Syracuse  are  de- 
termined to  do  something  about  the  over- 
crowding, the  blighted  areas,  and  the  fiscal 
headache  of  tax  delinquencies.  When  the 
plan  is  perfected,  as  without  question  It  will 
be,  the  high  economic  potential  of  Syracuse 
will  be  utillssed  for  poet -war  employment  and 
city  planning.  Probably  the  most  encourag- 
ing phase  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
general  public  Is  participating  in  the  project. 
Members  of  the  Syracuse -Onondaga  Poet-war 
Planning  Cotincil  have  displayed  vision  and 
foresight  In  fostering  this  enthusiaam. 

When  I  think  of  Syracuse,  Schenectady, 
Utica,  New  York,  and  all  the  other  cities  of 
our  State,  Including,  of  course,  my  beloved 
home  city  of  Buffalo,  In  which  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  Mr.  Bertram  Tallamy,  and 
other  members  of  the  Niagara-Frontier  Plan- 
ning Board,  are  doing  such  effective  work,  I 
feel  great  faith  In  the  future  of  our  State. 

You  are  more  keenly  aware  than  any  other 
group  that  one  of  the  most  pertinent  ques- 
tions before  this  country — in  fact,  next  to 
winning  the  war,  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant question,  Is  the  problem  of  post-war 
economy.  It  is  a  problem  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  winning  of  the  peace.  Able 
minds  are  concerned  with  the  broad  princi- 
ples of  this  economy  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  world  outside  our  shores.  They  are  dls- 
ctuslng  our  relations  with  foreign  countries, 
the  planning  of  world  trade,  and  other  re- 
lated subjects.  This  question  In  Its  entirety 
Is  as  complex  as  the  world  itself.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  all  this  activity  designed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live    Is   admirable.    Of   necesaity,  however. 


there  must  be  a  logical  approach  to  this  tre- 
mendous problem. 

As  practical  men  and  women,  yotir  activities 
and  achievements  as  members  of  the  New 
York  £tate  Federation  of  Ofllclal  Planning 
Boards  and  the  conference  of  mayora  repre- 
sent the  most  realistic  approach  yet  made  to 
the  whole  slttiatlon.  There  lent  any  better 
place  to  initiate  an  answer  to  the  question  of 
world  betterment  than  right  here  In  our  own 
realm  of  effort.  To  phrase  the  idea  in  a 
homely  way,  the  first  step  in  the  plan  for  a 
program  of  world  Improvement  is  to  give  our 
own  backyard  some  much -needed  attention. 
To  phrase  it  In  another  way,  "post-war  plana 
begin  on  Main  Street." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note,  in  the  well-writ- 
ten pamphlet  Issued  by  the  State  Division 
of  Housing.  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey's 
statement  that  "planning  for  peace  Is  an  Im- 
portant wartime  Job."  That  seems  to  be  the 
theme  of  this  entire  conference.  The  Gov- 
ernor goes  on  to  say:  "We  can  set  new  and 
higher  living  standards  for  the  people  of 
this  State  through  the  building  of  large  and 
small  scale  housing  developments  by  private 
enterprise  supplemented  by  State  aided  pro- 
jects for  families  of  lower  Income.  To  do  the 
Job  well,  we  mvist  enlist  the  full  energies  of 
both  private  and  public  endeavor. 

"It  rests  with  every  community  to  foster 
collaboration  now  for  post-war  civic  reorgan- 
ization and  to  build  an  even  better  State  la 
which  to  live." 

We  pride  ourselves  as  New  Yorkers  xipon 
our  leadership  in  the  vanguard  of  progress. 
Our  htige  State  with  its  population  of  13.- 
600,000  people  represents  one-tenth  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  matter  of  post-war  planning, 
you  who  represent  us  In  this  vital  field  are 
making  it  possible  for  New  York  to  lire  up 
to  her  reputation  as  a  leader.  Our  State  cash 
surplus  of  $163,000,000.  earmarked  for  re- 
habilitation and  reemployment  purposes,  as 
well  as  your  effective,  practicable  Ideas,  and 
those  of  the  New  York  State  Poet-war  Plan- 
ning Commission  created  by  our  brUllant 
Governor  are  the  moet  tangible,  concrete  ex- 
amples of  planning  recorded  thus  far.  Cer- 
tainly coordination  and  cooperation  between 
municipalities,  agencies,  and  State  govern- 
ment are  the  most  effective  means  by  which 
to  Implement  the  need  for  a  smoothly-ftmc- 
tlonlng  post-war  economy.  This  oonferencs 
Is  an  indication  that  New  York  State  officials 
and  executives  recognize  this  fact. 

Another  quality  which  will  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  In  coping  with  this  subject  of 
post-wfir  economy  is  a  sense  of  perspective. 
Rather  difficult  to  Illustrate,  it  Is  reminlacent 
of  the  anecdote  set  forth  In  Reader's  Digest, 
wherein  a  woman  is  riding  on  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue bus  In  the  teeming  metropolis  of  New 
York,  scanning  a  map  of  Manchuria.  A  fel- 
low traveler,  under  the  Influence  of  soms 
strong  beverage,  takes  a  seat  next  to  her, 
observes  the  map,  gazes  upon  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  Inquires  in  patent  confusion,  "Are  you 
sure  you're  on  the  right  bus,  Isdy?"  The 
New  York  State  representatives  here  assem- 
bled are  not  only  "on  the  right  bus,"  but 
are  forging  forthrlghtly  ahead  in  the  inter- 
esta  of  community  and  State  Improvement. 

Turning  to  the  national  picture,  we  And 
that  many  of  the  subJecU  In  which  you  are 
interested  are  now  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  the  form  of  proposed  legislation. 
For  Instance,  several  bills  dealing  with  avia- 
tion have  been  Introduced.  We  have  studied 
not  only  the  bills  but  the  letters  expressing 
opinions  on  them  as  well.  Some  who  writs 
to  us  share  an  Utopian  view  of  what  has  var- 
iously been  called  'Tomorrows  World,"  "a 
brave  new  world,"  etc.  They  seem  to  believe, 
quite  naively,  that  immediately  upon  ths 
cessation  of  hostilities,  we  wUl  step  into  this 
new  era.  with  the  ease  displayed  by  the  fabu- 
lous Alice  in  Wonderland,  as  ahe  stepped 
through  the  looking  glass.  The  hard  work 
which  all  of  us  must  continue  to  do  la  for- 
gotten.   Thia  Is  especially  true  In  reference 
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belloopter.  One  of  Wartllocton'h 
locentous.  Intelligent  uewspapw 
reemtYy  apun  «  bypothetlcal  yam 
About  a  woman  Itrlng  In  Florida,  who  uaea 
•  bellcopiMr  for  little  abopplng  Jaunts.  To 
tiM  wrlttr^  amazement,  people  began  tele- 
|r*'*«"«*'«t  to  aak  »bera  tueb  a  little  bellcopter 
nlfbt  b«  ptircha— d. 

Sertoualy.  bowerer.  on  tbe  cabjects  of  arla- 
tlon.  boualng.  trazuportatlon  by  rail,  blgb- 
way.  or  water  route,  we  wbo  represent  you  In 
OoncTMs  walcoxne  tbe  oplnlona  and   com- 
menta  of  the  memben  of  an  audience  such 
aa  tbla.  oompoaed  of  exports  on  tbese  mattera. 
Freaontly  Cbngtoaa  faces  aaany  grave  prob- 
laaoa.    The  Booat  oonfaraea  have  agreed  to 
•eeept  the  Senate's  dedalon  to  Increase  the 
debt  limit  to  taOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  from  the  pres- 
ent celling  of  •210.000,000.000.    This  brings 
to  mlntf  ttM  wslghty  problem  of  taxation. 
nsrs  sssm  to  bs  two  critical  questions  in- 
TolTsd.    Do  ws  possess   the   determination 
and  good  Judgment  to  stop  continued  def- 
Idu  after  the  war?    To  do  ao  will  be  dlffl- 
eult.    But  imlesa  ws  follow  thla  course.  It 
MSBs  an  impoaalhls  task  to  keep  our  cur- 
ISDGf  sound.    Next,  what  will  fe  do  about 
•anyteg  the  debt?    At  preeent  rates,  inter- 
est on  ths  debt  might  amount  to  $6,000,- 
000.000  a  ysar.    It  ueemM  to  aaany  of  us  that 
•very  nsw  proposal  for  Oorernment  spend- 
ing must  bs  scrutinised  with  an  eagle  eye. 
Then   there  U  the  vital  subject  of  gov- 
anuBsat  by  law.  as  opposed  to  government 
by  BMD.    Thst  Is  an  iasue  which  constantly 
SBgSgee  our  attention.    In  a  reoenUy  decided 
dsas  Involving  an  appeal  by  the  Motor  Freight 
OarrlSfSw  Inc.  (representing  about  200  truck- 
cpsflmtlng  companies  In  New  England)    the 
emtsd  States  Court  of  Appeals.  District  of 
Cotuoihla.  has  ruled  that  orders  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  are  not  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view.   It  Is  tbs  eonatderad  o|klnlon  of  many 
men  and  wonsB  that  than  ibould  be  access 
to  the  courts  for  rwlrsss  of  grlsvanoes  soch 
as  those  expressed  by  the  Montgcmery  Ward 
Oa  and  the  Motor  Freight  Carrlera.    It  la 
tttm  oonvletlao  of  many  of  us  that  despite 
tbs  saasfSHkcy  which  neesssartty  entails  the 
delsgatioa  oC  many  important  powers,  due 
s  sbovM  not  be  suspended  as  to  orders 
War  Labor  Beard  and  other  executive 
It  was  Charles  Bvans  Hughes  who 
said  during  the  First  World  War:  "While  we 
are  at  war.  we  are  not  to  rsTOitmuu.     We 
are  making  war  as  a  natlMi,  ispMlii  j  un- 
der the  Constitution.    Ths  Oonstltution  is  as 
effective  today  as  it  ever  waa  and  the  oath 
to  support  it  Just  as  binding." 

And  In  one  of  the  most  famous  Siipreros 
Court  cases  in  history,  tbe  MUllgan  case  thia 
doctrine  waa  set  forth  by  the  learned  Asso- 
dats  Justice  Dana: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  la 
*_'»^<^  rnlers  and  people  equally  in  war 
""^  *~  ";  end  covcra  with  the  shield  of 

aU  dssses  at  msn.  at  all  timsa, 
,_     .  •^  etocumstansss.    No  doctrine, 

mwlftug  mors  psmtctoos  caaHquaness  was 
•'•fjnvented  •  •  •  tha«  that  any  of 
tts  pronstons  can  be  suspended  durhig  sny 

*  thsgreat  cxlgcneles  at  government.    Such 

•  dnstrtns  would  lead  directly  to  snarchy  or 


Many  are  asking  the  questton:  What  will 
tbs  pattern  of  ocr  futnrs  economy  be? 
ws  call  It  capttallsni  or  tree  enter- 
to  bs  an  Increasing  trend 
Ban  people  expressing  the 
to  return  to  that  typically  American 
>  which  rewards  Individual  efforts  and 
I  sompetitlon.  Business  men  and  women 
tottUs  country  do  not  want  toy  planned 
•ooooBiy,  which  would  preclude  opportunity 
to  ctaooas  one^  occupation  or  career,  to  be- 
•**>  •  «»•*  venture,  to  develop  new  inventions 
snd  products.  Ths  pioneer  spirit  which  made 
this  oountry  ths  greatest  in  the  world  still 
•■*••*  stiuugei  than  ever.  Americans  ars 
•Md  to  tbs  right  to  invest  their  money  in  a 
businsss.  and  they  ars  ready  and  willing  to 
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that  the  wish  of 
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much  time  and 
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Nevertheless,  we 
tween  the  Federal 
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should  not  be  provincial  or  natlonallBtlc  or 
even  continental  In  concept,  but  universal 
In  scope  and  humanitarian  In  action,  for 
modem  science  has  so  annihilated  distance 
that  what  affects  one  people  must,  of  neces- 
sity, affect  all  other  peoples." 

As  for  the  subject  of  peace  treaties,  there 
has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  nile  that  treaties  must  be  adopt- 
ed by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  should 
be  changed.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  adoption  of  treaties.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  majority  vote  in  each  House 
be  required.  My  own  opinion  favors  leaving 
the  vote  Ln  the  Senate,  but  providing  for  a 
reasonable  factor  of  safety.  Under  such  an 
amendment  a  treaty  could  be  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  seven-twelfths  of  the  Members  of  ths 
Senate  present. 

Concerning  all  these  problems,  the  key  Is 
public  opinion.  It  Is  public  opinion  which 
constitutes  the  dynamo  of  our  democracy. 
Undoubtedly  the  most  encouraging  sign  In 
these  troubled  times  is  the  keen  Interest  In 
public  affairs,  in  legislation,  and  In  world  co- 
operation, presently  displayed  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  mail  a  Representative  re- 
ceives In  this  year  1944  Is  as  varied  as  the 
types  of  trees  in  verdant  Washington. 

The  task  of  providing  adequate  hospital- 
ization, rehabilitation,  and  educational  op- 
portunity fta-  returning  servicemen  and 
servlcewomen  U  well  under  way.  Popularly 
referred  to  as  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  (H.  R. 
1767).  the  National  Servicemen's  Aid  Act  of 
1944  Is  being  considered  by  the  conferees  and 
is  almost  ready  for  further  action.  It  con- 
tains provisions  for  unemployment  ben- 
eflts,  employment  centers,  and  loans,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefits  mentioned  above. 

Veterans*  preferences  will  be  enacted  Into 
sxibstanUve  law  by  passage  of  the  Stames 
bill  (H.  E.  4116),  reported  favorably  by  ths 
avll  Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  passed  by  the  House.  We  now 
await  a  report  from  the  conferees  on  this 
legislation. 

No  other  legislation  receives  more  care- 
ful attention  and  consideration  than  that 
providing  for  benefits  for  our  gallant  servlcs 
men  and  service  women.  The  letters  they 
write  from  far-flung  military  theaters  are  ex- 
traordinary. They  reveal  inteUlgence  of  ths 
highest  order,  adaptability,  and  that  keen 
sense  of  humor  which  is  so  typically  Ameri- 
can. A  boy  stationed  in  England  sent  us  a 
notice  that  he  had  been  awarded  a  good- 
conduct  ribbon.  "But  dont  be  stn-prtsed," 
he  wrote  modestly  and  himiorously,  "Ovsr 
here  we  maintain  that  any  fellow  who  can 
sat  Spam  can  win  a  good  conduct  award.  We 
eaU  them  'Spam  ribbons.'"  And  young, 
heroic  Major  Richard  Bong,  visiting  the  halls 
of  Congress,  carried  his  countless  medals  and 
ribbons  In  his  pocket,  ^ther  than  display- 
ing them  on  his  uniform.  Said  one  of  our 
colleagues,  "WeU,  it's  evident  that  he  Isnt 
a  politician." 

Judging  from  observations  gleaned  from 
the  volxunlnous  mall  we  receive,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  today  we  need  a  renaissance 
of  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  disregard  that  great 
dociiment  forget  that  It  Is  not  entirely  the 
foundation  stone  of  all  our  cherished  rights 
and  liberties,  but  also  the  only  real  pro- 
tection afforded  to  minority  grotips.  No 
thinking  person  should  enter  the  cool  and 
cloistered  serenity  of  the  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful Lincoln  Memorial  without  reflecting 
upon  the  obligations  we  owe  our  coimtry  in 
exchange  for  the  privileges  we  enjoy  by 
virtue  of  oiu-  citizenship. 

And  yet,  we  have  taken  those  rights  and 
privileges  far  too  frequently  for  granted.  We 
have  forgotten  that  the  Constitution  wasn't 
created  easily  and  quickly,  but  rather  was 
the  restilt  of  4  long  months  of  discussion  and 
debate  in  the  heat  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia.    Wo  have  forgotten  thU  ws 
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should  be  as  eager  to  accept  civil  responsi- 
bility as  we  are  anxious  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  American  citizenship. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  cnunble,  if  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall 
reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  Gov- 
ernment? Who  shall  rear  again  the  well- 
proportioned  colvunns  of  Constitutional  lib- 
erty?" We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  protect  the 
"glorious  edifice  of  Constitutional  American 
Uberty." 

There  should  also  be  an  increase  of  re- 
spect for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  my  privilege,  one  deeply  appre- 
ciated, to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  My  brief  service  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  are  nowhere  to  be  found 
more  Intelligent,  earnest,  and  conscientious 
men  and  women  than  those  who  serve  the 
people  of  our  Nation  as  their  duly-elected 
Representatives.  Considering  the  size  of  this 
great  legislative  body,  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  faced  by  its  Members,  and  the  di- 
versity of  opinion  on  every  subject  which 
exists  among  the  millions  of  citizens  in  our 
vast  coimtry.  It  is  amazing  with  what  effi- 
ciency Congress  transacts  the  tremendo\is 
business  of  legislation  on  a  national  scale. 
My  admiration  is  expressed  impartially,  since 
reapportionment  In  New  York  State  has 
abolished  the  position  of  Rcpresentatlve-at- 
large.  My  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
today  Congress  constitutes  the  greatest  bul- 
wark of  our  Constitutional  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly,  you  remember  the  striking 
scene  in  The  Memphis  Belle  when  the  young 
aviators  are  receivinc  their  lest  Instructions 
before  leaving  on  a  dangerous  mission.  The 
commentator's  voice  throbs  with  tension  as 
he  relates  how  these  boys,  the  richest  cream 
of  American  youth,  who  just  a  few  months 
before  were  perhaps  inattentive  In  school 
rooms,  listen  alertly  to  every  word.  "Their 
very  lives."  he  says,  "may  depend  on  how  well 
they  learn  this  last  lesson." 

Today  we  realize  poignantly  that  the  life 
of  our  republic  Itself  may  depend  on  our 
ability  to  learn  and  retain  the  lessons  of  citl- 
senshlp.  Our  priceless  heritage  isn't  a  gift 
to  us,  but  a  lifetime  Job,  and  surely  there  Is 
no  better  time  than  these  dramatic  hours 
following  D-day  to  rededlcate  ourselves  anew 
to  those  principles  and  Ideals  we  hold  so 
high. 

^  It  was  Pitcaim  who  expressed  the  idea  so 
eloquently,  "America  expects  knowledge — 
knowledge  of  our  history,  knowledge  of  our 
literature,  knowledge  of  our  Ideals.  America 
expects  faith— faith  in  its  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  faith  in  your  own  capacity  to  be 
part  of  that  Government.  America  expects 
effort.  In  America  the  key  to  opportimlty 
bears  the  label  "work."  And,  above  all 
America  expects  patriotism.  Patriotism  in 
word  and  thought  and  deed.  It  expects  you 
to  so  live  that  America  will  be  a  better  place 
because  you  are  part  of  it." 

You  are  helping  constructively  and  in- 
telligently to  make  America  a  better  place. 
New  Yorkers  may  well  repose  confidence  in 
the  leaders  participating  In  this  conference. 
Under  your  wise  guidance,  our  State  will 
continue  to  advance. 

This  Is  the  second  day  since  D-Day  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  long-awaited  invasion. 
In  years  to  come  we  may  read  In  American 
history  books  tbe  classic  words  spoken  by 
Oen.  Dwight  D.  Kisenhower  as  the  most  tre- 
mendous military  invasion  of  all  time  be- 
gan: "Great  battles  lie  ahead.  I  call  upon 
all  who  love  freedom  to  stand  with  us.  Keep 
your  faith  staunch — our  arms  are  resolute — 
together  we  ahall  achieve  victory." 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Empire  Stats 
Join  in  the  prayer  for  victory  every  lover 
of  freedom  breathes  today. 


RecofnitieB  for  the  WASPS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  June  16.  1844.  All  of  us  hail  tbe  gal- 
lantry of  our  American  men  who  serve  in 
the  greatest  air  force  of  all  time.  It 
seems  equally  fitting  that  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Service  Pilots'  organization: 

■ZCOGNmON    rOB   TBS   WASPS 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  Servica  Pilots — 
WASPS — have  performed  valiantly  in  many 
types  of  war  service,  including  ferrying 
planes,  towing  targets,  carrying  out  search- 
light and  radar  missions  and  meteorological 
filghts.  They  have  been  supporting  the 
combat  services  at  nearly  a  hundred  different 
stations.  They  ars  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Fiflnellas,  a  name  designating  the  female 
"Gremlin,"  and  the  WAFS,  meaning  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  Ferry  Service.  Many  of  the 
original  women  pilots  who  have  been  In  the 
air  since  1942  are  still  active  among  the 
WASPS.  Their  accident  rate  luw  been  low. 
They  fly  the  equivalent  of  more  than  7  times 
around  the  earth  every  day  and  pilot  planes 
of  many  types  and  capabilities,  from  trainers 
up  through  the  Thunderbolt,  Mustang,  Ma- 
rauder, and  Fortress. 

Thus  far  these  sble  and  patriotic  women 
have  not  received  the  award  they  desire  and 
deserve — namely,  military  status.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold 
have  urged  this.  A  bill  now  before  Congress 
to  achieve  it  merits  passage.  The  WASP  has 
every  right  to  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  mili- 
tary machine  as  the  WAC  or  the  WAVE. 


Address  at  Thirty-ninth  Annual  G^nren- 
tion  of  Brith  Sholom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRo.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  thirty-ninth  an- 
nual convention  of  Brith  Sholom  at  At- 
lanUc  City.  N.  J..  June  18,  1944: 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  here  today. 
First  of  all  because  the  occasion  is  such  an 
Important  one  in  the  life  of  your  organiza- 
tion, and  secondly  because  it  gives  me  the 
pleasxire  of  meeting  personally  ths  men  of 
Brith  Sholom  who  ars  carrying  on  its  fine 
work. 

As  an  active  fratemallst  myself  I  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  your  Interests  and 
activities  and  the  opportunities  which  they 
offer  for  the  performance  of  humanitarian 
service.  In  its  own  fleld  of  endeavor  Brith 
Sholom  has  established  a  notable  record  and 
Z  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  this 


thirty-ninth  annual  convention  upon  the 
achievements  of  the  order  and  the  various 
lodges. 

From  intimate  personal  contact  with  many 
Individiud  members  in  Philadelphia  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  aims  and  aooom- 
plishments  of  Brith  Sholom  and  hold  in  high 
regard  those  spiritual  and  phllanthroplo 
ideals  which  motivats  Its  being.  I  Join  you 
in  the  sincere  hope  that  present  events  may 
hasten  the  day  when  the  people  of  all  the 
world  again  may  live  under  the  "covenant 
of  peace." 

Until  that  day  comes,  however,  and  until 
we  rid  the  world  of  the  disturbing  forces 
which  have  brought  upon  humanity  the 
havoc  and  suffering  it  now  endures,  we  faca 
grave  Issues  of  conflict  and  restoration 
abroad  and  internal  unity  and  post-war  re- 
adjiutment  at  home. 

Even  as  we  are  gathered  here  our  armed 
forces  in  France.  In  Italy,  are  engaged  In  bit- 
ter struggle,  carrying  out  the  long-planned 
assault  upon  Hitler's  fortress  Europe.  And 
in  the  far-off  Paciflc,  Japan  itself  feels  the 
first  of  a  series  of  terrific  air  blows  on  their 
own  homeland  while  our  Navy  points  a 
spearhead  toward  the  Philippines. 

The  greatest  concentrations  of  ground,  air, 
and  naval  might  ever  conceived  or  thought 
possible  are  partici- itlng  In  these  efforU  by 
our  armies  of  liberation.  Upon  the  outcome 
rests  the  answer  whether  the  future  is  to  be 
ruled  by  agencies  of  aggression,  brutality  and 
barbarism  or  whether  freedom  and  the  God- 
given  rights  of  human  beings  are  to  prevail. 

This  is  a  time  of  test,  of  trial,  and  of  faith 
for  the  people  of  America — a  test  of  our 
mettle,  our  courage  and  endurance:  a  trial 
of  our  breadth  of  vision,  our  statesmanship, 
and  our  ability  to  concentrate  on  the  para- 
moimt  objective  of  victory  above  other,  lesser. 
Issues;  and  a  time  for  humble  renewal  of 
our  faith  that  the  Lord  who  made  possible 
this  Nation  will  give  it  the  strength  to  sur- 
vive this  crisis  In  our  history. 

In  this  grave  hour  none  may  count  him- 
self a  patriot  worthy  the  name  who  puts  per- 
sonal greed  or  partisan  gain  before  the  causa 
for  which  we  fight  and  the  unity  which  that 
cause  requires  and   demands. 

Yet.  even  under  these  extreme  conditions, 
calling  for  the  utmost  reasonableness  and 
restraint,  for  fair  consideration  of  the  other 
fellow's  point  of  view,  there  are  some  per- 
sons who  either  cannot  or  will  not  cast  aside 
the  old  habits  of  internal  political  feuds  and 
of  social  and  economic  rivalries  of  the  past. 
And  even  religion  is  not  exempt  from  their 
intolerance. 

I  mean  those  who  mistake  liberty  for  li- 
cense. 

I  mean  those  who  insist  upon  full  exerclsa 
of  their  own  rights,  privileges,  and  Immu- 
nities, but  at  the  same  time  encourage  the 
denial  of  them  to  others. 

I  mean  those  blindly  bigoted  who  exalt 
religious  or  racial  prejudices  above  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  whole  country  to  buttress 
their  own  political  positian  or  to  advance 
selfish,  sectional  ends. 

I  mean  those  who  substitute  a  policy  of 
obstruction  for  one  of  delll>eratlve  legislation. 

I  mean  those  who.  although  they  are  close 
witnesses  to  the  effective  msrshalltng  of 
America's  tremendous  might  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  the  President  yet  deny 
their  own  eyes,  preferring  picayune  fault- 
finding and  political  bickering  to  whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

But  we  mtist  not  let  the  destructive  delsy 
of  the  pettifoggers  stay  o\u  march  toward 
the  day  of  peace  with  victory,  nor  permit  the 
peddlers  of  poison  whispers  to  divide  our 
ranks. 

The  path  of  progress  has  never  been 
emooth.  In  tpite  of  self-imposed  obstacles 
America  Is  making  headway  and  will  con- 
tinue to  advance  toward  Its  ultimata  goals. 
When  tha  raoord  of   this  crucial  straggia 
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own  faltb  in  tbe  Old  Testament  where  tt 
was  written: 

The  memory  of  the  righteous  shall  be  a 
Messing:   but  tbe  name  of  tbe  wicked  shall 
Tbe  Up  of  truth  shall  be  ssubliabed 
but  a  lying  tongue   Is   but  for  a 

have  been  periods  in  our  past  when 
;)ulous  men  have  sought  to  fan  the 
of  religious  bigotry,  or  race  hatred, 
or  national  animosities  for  their  own  politi- 
cal pcoflt  or  to  achieve  some  economic  or 
•odal  advantage.  Many  other  groups  too 
have  felt  Its  pangs. 

But  always  tbe  sound  Judgment  of  the 
great  mass  of  Americans  has  seen  through 
theas  schemes  and  tbe  noxious  and  deadly 
have  been  washed  away  In  tbe  clear, 
iptrlt  of  brotherhood  which  Is  tbe 
■tone  of  this  Republic. 
This,  our  way  of  Ufe.  which  makes  It  poa- 
•tbie  for  people  of  different  faiths  and  va> 
rl«d  origins  to  live  together  In  muttial  self- 
ivapect  and  good  will,  is  the  way  we  want 
to  keep  America. 

TklB  Is  tb*  thing  for  which  your  brothers 
■M  niM  an  fighting— just  as  their  fathers 
fought  M  years  sgo.  Just  as  today  so  there 
were  then  efforte  to  malign  the  Jews  hera. 
But  as  iUy  Murphy,  past  national  oommander 
of  tbe  American  Legion,  said  book  In  thoM 


"One  need  hot  raise  bis  volM  is  defense 
of  the  AmerloMi  Jew  in  the  World  War  Me 
■Mdo  no  defense  History  will  ever  speak  (or 
htm  la  vofda  thai  none  nay  oonuuvert. 

"II  !•  4MU9  iMiflMin  lo  fofiet.  but  as  ieng 
at  AMtrMd  !•  iralir  Amtrlean,  neither  our 
fiMlrff  Mr  our  Mupie  win  lail  to  rentember 
ttie  p«h  oMT  IbWIili  boys  played  In  that  war. 
the  fallAMrr  W  tlMlr  MfViM  li  wriltm  In 

*1  UMt  MM  9^9  itmlktmmmt  Hi  Mmi 


Vlt^  IMIIMI  m  AMiftMfi  youth 

TlMf  mm  tnm  tnwi  part  of  tMs  broM 
y§M,  %nm  lh«  r»nm  and  the  wheattand*, 
iMMlaf  iltles,  ths  mining  towns,  the  runU 
Ttttaffse.  They  spring  from  myriad  rMbs  and 
varied  naUonality  backgrounde  but  they 
•re  all  AoMrlOM  boys.  Protesunts,  Catholics, 
and  Jew*. 

Flgbttng  iteoldar  to  shoulder,  united  in 
the  faith  or  Amerlean  brotherhood.  In  com- 
■onlove  of  God  and  country,  they  seek  to 
prverve  each  their  own  individual  rtgbt  to 
he  what  they  are. 

Wa,  here  at  home,  can  do  no  leee  than  to 
ante  eartaln  that  their  saenHces  In  our  be- 
bair  shall  not  be  In  vain.  Our  Army,  Navy, 
nod  Air  Force  wlU  win  tbe  war  abroad  but 
****T  depend  upon  ue  to  aee  that  It  is  not  lost 
nt  home. 

•••wily  after  the  war  ean  come  about 
only  through  Intelligent  entdae  of  ctttMn- 
ahlp  In  the  selection  of  tboee  wboee  power  tt 
vuibe  to  baud  the  peMse.  But  neither  a 
JJ'""J*«i>t  nor  Mamhers  of  Congress  can  do 
«•  jon  nkaM.  it  is  up  to  you  and  aU  Amer- 
to  make  eertala  tbat  they  foel  the 
of  the  great  wn  of  pooplo  every. 


Ol  it 


where  to  carry 
of  mankind :  to 
rights  In  a  world 
social  oppression 
spirit  of 
and  of  tbe 
i>lgoCry. 

It  Is  for  you 
grest  mass  of 
do  tbe  most 
thing  to  S4y  aa 
afterward. 

Only  In  that 
when  peace  sbal: 
world  with  none 


the  nnlvetaal  aq>lratlons 

eifjoy  In  peace  his  Inalienable 

cleansed  of  economic  and 

and  exploitation,  of   the 

nationalism  In  Its  narrowest  sense, 

prejuc  Ices  of  racial  and  religious 


c  Dd 
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otir  neighbors,  for  tbe 

men  and  women,  wbo 

in  war,  to  have  some- 

toibow  we  shall  do  our  living 


ave-age 
cuffelng 


wiy 


0 


can  we  asstire  a  future 
bless   tbe  people  of  tbe 
make  tbem  afraid. 


EvUesce  Afai  ist  the  IjuimBce  Bill 


EXTENSIC  >N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JE IRY  VOORHIS 


or 
1M  THB  HOUn 


Mr.    VOO] 

Speaker,  it  has 
Members  of  Com 
in  tbe  insurai 
in  favor  of  H.  1 
Houae  that  this 
The  Itmirance 


CAuvoairiA 
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Tuesda, '.  June  20. 1944 


of    California.    Mr. 

n  assumed  by  many 

ess  that  people  engaged 

business  are  generally 

1270.   I  can  testify  to  the 

very  far  from  the  case. 

-jjent  who  attempts  to 

maintain  any  deiree  of  Independence  In 
his  business  U  alainst  this  bill.  Prom  a 
rtry  large  file  of  Uettdrs  which  I  received 
commending  mp|  upon  my  first  ipieoh 
have  selected  one.  the 
I  qtiou  herewith : 

js  mitiraBee  bttslness  for 
many  years  and  hi  vs  hsd  msny  soraps  with 
the  Biirsfluerstie  1  nntH  of  t/nderwrtlefs,  In 
fast  I  WM  oae  wti  I  was  fined  tnr  unina  my 
own  iMUpMM  M  s  tlis  eompsny  in  wtti«h 
le  P(M«  •  pfMf,  ft'i  fiMitlMM  (ft  tell  you 
I  did  Nfft  gel  mr^fi  nor  hsvs  I  svsf 
!«('  •iffthfi 

aUiMt,H»  mheri  t  jfinm  ItM  if  this  ._. 
m  t^tft^  fet  pifm,  wm  thu  p^»MlHt  sh 


dfalnst  this  bUl 
fUb«tano«  of  whl 
I  have  been  In 


ttp  in  Ciiiiiii,      

Mfilts  MlfjM  IK  I  im«'tilMM 


ffrsli 


^  "•-.."SSBTtSJ 


MMlMiMM  If  mf  wHsi  I  imHH  tlMM 


thftt  small  buibiii  voukTb*  in  f»vor  of 
thd  biU  beeftUMM  tht  tolM  claim  that 
lu  pasMige  would  work  against  Federal 
regulation,  but  1 1  ^n  able  tA  quote  one  of 
the  most  active  small  busiatifinMi  In 
America  as  follo\'s: 


m  r 


May  I  expr 
poee  tbe  passage  d 
exempt  flre-lnauri 
antitrust  laws. 

This  clearly  Is  a 
would  have  several 

It  would  contlnu  > 
der  which   big 
concerns  get  their 
coet;  while  the 
the  stock 

lected  from  the  small 
trial  oonccrns,  and 
small  farmers,  by 


fre 
huj  e 
flre-lnsui  &nce 


The  very  smallest 
hit,  by  this  present, 
liege  to  the  big 
oonoems. 


hope  that  you  wUl  op- 
H.  R.  8270— wblcb  would 
loe  companies  from  the 


•roposal  which  U  enacted 
evU  results, 
the  present  system  un- 
In^ustrlal   and    conunerdal 
Insurance  at  less  thy^' 
profits  and  salarlea  of 
companies  are  col- 
commercial  and  Indus- 
small  householders  and 
itiaans  of  ratea  far  above 


concerns  are  the  hardest 

and  past,  special  priv- 

oo|nmerclal  and  Industrial 


Rnally.  from  citizens  generally  there 
Is  constant  reiteration  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  fire-insurance  companies  pay 
back  to  their  policyholders  in  losses  con- 
siderably less  than  half  of  the  amount 
of  money  they  collect  In  premiums.  In 
this  connection  I  quote  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  received  from  a  cltljsen  of  my  own 
State: 

Borne  ao  years  ago  I  spent  a  year  of  my  time 
and  my  own  money,  along  with  a  Mr.  Lange. 
In  attempting  to  secvre  fire-insurance-rate 
regvUatlon  here  in  California.  Tbe  rates  on 
fire  Insurance  here  are  notoriously  high. 
Much  higher  than  the  so-calleo  national  rate 
accepted  by  tbe  flre-lnstirance  companies. 
It  amounta  to  a  ratio  of  approximately  66 
percent  for  expenses  and  46  percent  for  costs. 
The  total  amount  of  overcharge  in  this  State 
must  be  now  running  about  twenty-five  mil- 
lion anntially. 


Post- War  Hif  hway  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  Nrw  icxxico 

IN  THI  BOUSI  OP  REPREBEWTATIVae 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Roadi 
has  been  working  for  many  months  on  a 
road  bill.  Involved  in  the  new  bill  la  a 
ehanfff  in  formula  whereby  thd  most 
sparsely  settled  0Utes  with  relativtly 
lane  areas  will  tet  a  little  \pm  propor* 
tionateljr  than  they  have  heretofore  rt« 
eelved, 

Mowever.  the  WMtern  ftatde  are  not 
loing  to  he  too  disappointed  with  this 
daeisioo.  They  rtallae  that  the  ohalr- 
■AA  9t  Ihi  l|oftdi  Oommii  tiiff,  the  Kwior- 
iWe  J  W  RoufKiow,  of  (Hail,  hM  l«flf 
uitili>i«io(Hi  ihf  tttiiblmn  ul  the  Wiwl  ftfli 
haa  Nfn  and  la  nntr  the  fnalrman  nt  the 
MUPui  df  iha  WNUiiti  iiaus  n(  ths 
tiiiuM jf  A«*praMfntfitlvfs,  Wlulf  this 
•oinmIMM Jim  mi  rmfiU  Ml  m  U- 
Vdffttold  A  Ml  M  h«  mifhe  hftvt  Itldd  %nA 
'^  !^?f  <lM  mifht  have  daslred,  it  is 

erohahly  th«  btH  hill  that  can  be  ob- 
Undd  and  aa  good  a  bill  as  any  Western 
•tatd  has  a  right  to  OKpeet, 

As  eviddndt  of  the  pubUe  aooeptanee 
of  this  bUl  to  the  Western  States  them- 
selves, X  present  an  editorial  from  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune  of  Wednesday, 
June  14,  1944,  entitled  "A  Break  for  New 
Mexico."  which  expresses  apprcval  of 
the  new  biU.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  aazAX  fot  Nrw  mexioo 

New  Mexico  and  other  public-land  States 
will  get  a  break  in  post-war  highway  con- 
struction If  the  reconunendatlon  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Roads  Is  followed. 

This  committee  has  recommended  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  Federal  highway  funds  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  Federal 
land  within  State  boundaries. 

Sparsely  populated  States,  of  which  New 
Mexico  xs  one,  lost  heavily  by  one  change 
made  In  the  basis  of  apportionment.  Under 
the  old  allotment  system  fxmds  were  made 
available  on  the  basis  of  one-third  for  pop- 
ulation, one-third  for  area  and  one-third  for 
poet  road  mileage.  Under  tbe  new  basl^  the 
allotment  Is  one-half  for  puptilatton,  one- 
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fourth  for  area,  one-fourth  for  post  road 
mileage. 

To  compensate  for  the  fact  that  Federal 
lands  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  State,  the  pub- 
lic-land States  wlU  get  a  much  larger  share 
of  Federal  funds  than  those  States  having 
less  than  5  percent  of  Federally  held  land. 
The  Federal  allotment  will  be  Increased  by  a 
percentage  of  tbe  remaining  cost  equal  to 
the  percentage  that  Federal  lands  In  the 
State  Is  of  the  total  area. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee New  Mexico  would  have  to  provide 
about  24  percent  State  funds  against  76 
percent  Federal  funds  for  the  first  year  of 
highway  construction  after  the  war  and 
about  30  percent  against  70  percent  Federal 
funds  for  the  next  2  years. 

New  Mexico's  tentative  share  of  the  tl,- 
600.000.000  authorized  In  the  bill  for  3  years' 
construction  has  not  yet  been  computed. 

A  sobering  thought  Is  how  to  raise  the 
money  to  match  Federal  funds  and  at  the 
same  time  pay  interest  and  principal  Instal- 
ments on  tbe  State's  present  highway  de- 
bentures. 


Electricity  Used  and  Overckargei,  by 
States,  in  1943 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MUMUsstrri 
IN  THI  HOU0I  OF  MPimiNTATIVIS 

Monday,  Jum  t9,  I94i 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  hsups  confronting 
the  American  people  today,  and  eap«« 
daily  for  the  post-war  period,  la  the 
powrr  qupstlnn— how  they  arf  to  wrutp 
in  ample  supply  of  clecttlolly  at  islos 
they  cnn  afford  to  pay.  Wff  ara  in  an 
flfiffirii*  aie  and  this  insua  vitally  rffpots 
U4  ilh  fi'om  the  InrMMt,  mHnufa(<iuiri'  to 
Iht  rtmot«Nt  tfriNfit  farmer. 

f  Have  devoted  years  (if  wrtrli  and  itudy 
in  ihiN  MiHistlon.  As  i>o>author  of  the  11111 
creatini  Um  TtfinMsee  Valley  Authority, 
•i  a  taadtr  M  int  Aiht  in  the  House  for 
rural  irtwIilllMltofi,  and  as  ohairmin  of 
Futolie  Powar  Woe  In  the  H^Hise  for  yean, 
X  have  witneased,  and  In  my  humbit  way 
have  eonlributed  to,  one  of  th«  iraatast 
economie  improvements  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  providing  the  Nation 
with  a  yardstick  showing  the  American 
people  what  electricity  should  cost  them, 
with  tbe  developments  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  with  the  development  of  rural 
electrification,  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  electricity  can  hz  supplied  to 
every  farmer  in  America  at  rates  he  can 
afford  to  pay,  our  country  has  leaped 
forward  Into  the  electric  age,  a  new 
civilization.  If  you  please,  the  like  of 
which  our  people  has  scarcely  dreamed. 

If  we  men  in  public  life  will  only  carry 
on  the  fight  with  the  same  devotion  and 
determination  our  brave  men  are  dis- 
playing on  the  various  fighting  fronts, 
when  this  war  is  over  and  our  victoriou.s 
troops  come  marching  home  they  will 
not  find  this  a  land  of  depression  and  de- 
speir,  but  they  will  find  it  a  land  of  hope 
and  opportunity  with  the  most  "high, 
exciting,  gratifying  prospects"  spread  out 


before  them  and  their  children  this  world 
has  ever  known. 

If  we  do  our  duty,  they  will  find  an 
electrified  America  showering  its  bless- 
ings alike  upon  the  strong  and  the  weak, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  supplying  the  en- 
ergy to  transform  our  unlimited  raw  ma- 
terials into  finished  products,  supplying 
employment  to  untold  millions,  and 
stimulating  and  enriching  every  com- 
mercial enterprise.  They  will  find  it 
lightening  the  burdens,  supplying  con- 
veniences, and  improving  the  health  in 
every  home,  taking  light  and  life  and 
hope  and  relief  from  drudgery  to  the 
farm  homes  of  the  Nation  and  making 
them  the  most  desirable  places  on  earth 
in  which  to  live. 

But  this  cannot  be  done,  and  it  never 
will  be  done,  if  we  pzrmlt  selfish  Interests 
to  monopolize  the  power  business, 
squeeze  production,  and  raise  rates  in 
order  to  pay  enormous  dividends  on 
watered  stocks. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
issues  on  earth  today,  and  no  Member  of 
Congress  can  dodge  it  long.  As  I  have 
said  before,  electricity  is  the  llfeblood  of 
our  advancing  civilization.  The  cheaper 
the  rates  the  more  freely  it  flows,  and  the 
more  freely  it  flows  the  greater  are  its 
benefits  to  mankind. 

The  power  business  is  a  public  and  not 
a  private  business.  Electricity  is  now  a 
neceuity  of  our  modern  life,  and  It  roiut 
be  handled  by  a  monopoly  of  some  kind 
either  public  or  private;  for  no  commu- 
nity can  afford  to  have  a  half  doson,  or  a 
dofcn,  or  more,  differrnt  concerns  sup- 
plyini  electricity  to  its  citizens.  The 
overhead  rxpenses  would  be  too  arrat. 
And,  besides,  ihn  water  power  of  this  Na- 
tion already  be InniM  to  the  Ooveinment, 
2t  la  publte  powrr  to  b«)|ln  with, 

When  I  biian  this  flfht  the  Amrrirsti 

E topic  wart  UMlnf  only  40,000,000,000 
llowatt- hours  of  eleelrltlty  a  year,  Last 
VfUifj  1141.  ther  tturvhased  and  used  1I4,* 
000,000/000,  to  Mv  n«H ttifiM  of  (he  amount 
MhortiMl  thd  used  br  those  eonttrnt 
that  make  thotr  own  Ih»w«''.  Mtf  ju  thff 

fnfi  Motor  eo,  Kr  ihti  xUmmm 

the  Amtrlton  ptoflo  wtrt  ovtreharioi 
mora  than  01,MO,0«0^,  m  you  will  m 

by  eiiamlnlni  tht  UMtt  I  im  inaartlni  u 
•  part  of  thaia  rtmailia. 

Wlien  we  created  the  Tennessee  Vallay 
Authority  in  1933  there  was  no  rural  elee- 
triflcation  in  America,  and  the  domestic 
consumers  of  the  Nation  were  paying  an 
average  of  10  cents  a  kUowatt-hour.  To- 
day they  are  paying  an  average  of  3.67 
cents  a  kilowatt-hoiu',  or  about  twice  the 
rates  now  paid  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area. 

Today  we  have  a  system  of  rural  elec- 
trification that  covers  practically  the  en- 
tire country,  and,  as  soon  as  materials  are 
made  available,  we  expect  to  extend  that 
service  to  reach  every  farm  home  in  the 
Nation.  The  farmers  are  demanding  it, 
and  they  are  going  to  get  It. 

In  1933  the  domestic  consumers  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  area  were  paying  an  average  of 
10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for  their  elec- 
tricity: today  they  are  paying  an  average 
of  1.86  cents  a  kilowatt-hour — although 
at  that  time  the  power  company  was  buy- 
ing the  power  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Muscle  Shoals  for  less  than  2 
mills  a  kilowatt-hour  wholesale,  while  the 
municipalities  and  cooperative  power  as- 


sociations are  paying  the  T.  V.  A.  an  aver- 
age of  4.25  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  whole- 
sale for  that  same  power  today. 

At  that  rate  every  dollar  expended  pn 
the  T.  V.  A.  will  be  paid  back  within  a 
generation — ^with  interest.  Remember 
that  while  the  private  power  companies 
were  paying  less  than  2  mills  a  kilowatt- 
hour  wholesale  for  this  power  at  Muscle 
Shoals,  they  were  charging  residential 
consumers  10  cents  a  kilowatt-hour  for 
it;  and  now  when  the  municipalities  and 
cooperative  power  associations  are  pay- 
ing the  T.  V.  A.  4.25  mills  a  kilowatt-hour 
wholesale  for  this  same  power,  they  are 
selling  it  to  the  residential  consumers  for 
an  average  of  1.C6  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  vast  de- 
velopment on  the  Columbia  River  and 
the  Colorado.  Nothing  has  ever  done  so 
much  for  the  people  of  the  far  West  as 
has  the  Bonneville,  Grand  Coulee,  and 
Boulder  Dams,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
tables  I  am  inserting. 

What  is  beUig  done  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Columbia  River  areas  can 
be  done  for  the  entire  Nation.  It  must 
be  done,  and  it  will  be  done;  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

While  there  were  184.000.000,000  kilo- 
watt-houi-8  generated  with  coal,  gas,  oil, 
and  water  power  and  sold  in  1943,  there 
were  230,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  of 
undeveloped  water  power  going  to  waste 
every  year.  It  should  be  harnessed  and 
used  to  help  rebuild  America  after  thia 
war. 

Look  at  the  flgures  for  California.  The 
people  of  that  State  were  overcharged 
148.968.147  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  cheap 
rates  in  the  Los  Anieles  area  provided 
by  Boulder  Dam.  If  It  were  not  for 
Boulder  Dam,  the  people  of  California 
would  bt  ovtrohaned  more  than  1100^ 
000,000  a  year. 

And  If  Wi  could  let  tht  bowff  ftntf. 
ated  at  «ha«ta  Dam  ihd  lltioh  llttthy 
(liMiibutMl  at  yardstlfik  fftiMt  jtJj;»«W 
just  about  wipt'  out  that  |4l«Hl^an- 

art  now  payintr,  whltih  (alia  loritlr  (m 
the  people  of  the  Mn  fr^fMlMO  M'oo  Oh^ 
the  rest  of  northtrn  Callfornio,  That 
is  the  reason  tlia  prlvaU  power  Ini^-tati 
are  turning  hMVtn  and  earth  to  get 
eontrol  of  tht  BliaiU  D»m  power,  just 
as  they  ara  now  BWOOpoUflrn  the  power 
from  Hetch  HaUshy,  In  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Raker  Act, 

Look  at  the  State  of  New  York,  over- 
charged |2r,643,2«9  for  electricity  laafe 
year,  according  to  the  Ontario  rat«3  juil 
across  the  line,  and  yet  many  of  the 
Representatives  for  that  State  oppose  the 
development  of  the  power  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, which  would  provide  10.000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year  of  the  cheapest 
electricity  on  earth  and  furnish  a  j  ::rd- 
stick  for  New  York  and  New  England 
that  would  likely  result  in  a  reduction 
of  rates  in  that  area  of  more  than  $340,- 
000,000  a  year.  Oh,  I  know  the  opposi- 
tion will  say  that  the  Ontario  system 
pays  no  taxes.  I  have  shown  l>eforc 
that  the  taxes  paid  by  private  power 
interests  in  New  York  amounted  to  only 
about  $47,000,000  a  year,  which  taken 
from  $217,000,000  the  people  of  the  State 
were  overcharged  for  electricity  last  year 
would  still  leave  an  overcharge  of  $170,- 
000,000. 


I  . 


l 


s4 


rm 
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Tbe  taxes  paid  annually  by  private 
power  interests  in  that  area,  including 
New  York  and  all  the  New  England 
States,  amount  to  only  about  $87,000,000 
ft  year,  whlcti  taken  from  the  $340,000,- 
000  overcfaarges  they  paid  last  year  would 
still  leav*  a  •tagieiing  burden  of  net 
overcharges  to  Kew  York  and  New  Eng- 
land amounting  to  $253.M0,IM0  a  year, 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

All  this  means  higher  rates,  smsdler 
•aasomption.  and  less  of  the  benefits  of 
tiscti  Icity— one  of  Ood's  greatest  gifts 
to  man.  i. 

While  we  are  taking  civilization  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  might  do  a  little 
missionary  work  here  at  home. 

Pmonally  I  have  done  it;  I  began  at 
borne  The  people  I  represent  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  cheapest  electricity  in 
America.  They  get  their  electricity 
cheaper  than  do  the  people  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  In  hearing  distance  of  Niagara 
Falls,  where  a  large  part  of  Ontario's 
cheap  electricity  Li  generated,  and 
cheaper  than  do  the  people  of  San  Pran- 
dsco  in  sight  of  Hetch  Hetchy,  or  the 
people  of  Sacramento,  in  reach  of  Shasta 
Dam:  and  cheaper  than  do  the  people  of 
milioli.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  West 
Virginia,  where  they  have  the  cheapest, 
finest  coal  on  earth,  as  well  as  gas,  oil. 
and  water  power:  and  cheaper  than  do 
the  people  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, or  Louisiana,  where  they  have 


in  Ohio,  left  a  net 


have  brought  if  the 
shipped  every  grain 


enough  natural  ga  going  to  waste  to 
electrify  the  entii  e  South  at  rates 
cheaper  than  we  ai  s  now  paying  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  area,  and  ch  aper  than  the  people 
of  Ontario  now  en.  oy. 

The  people  of  O^  lo  were  overcharged 
more  than  $91.000,0(  0  for  their  electricity 
to  the  Ontario  rates, 
the  attached  tables; 


last  year,  according 

as  you  will  see  from 

which,  after  deducting  the  $16,000,000 

taxes  paid  by  private  power  companies 


overcharge  of  $75,- 


000,000,  or  about  $15,000,000  more  than 
the  entire  wheat  crc  3  of  the  State  would 


armers  of  Ohio  had 
of  it  to  Chicago  and 


paid  the  freight  themselves;  while  the 
extra  burdens  of  ovc  rcharges  paid  by  the 
people  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arki>.nsas, 
Louisiana,  and  ott  tr  Southern  States 
from  Virginia  to  i  ^rizona  outside  the 
T.  V.  A.  area,  equale  1,  on  an  average,  the 
value  of  from  1,000   o  2,500  bales  of  cot- 


ton to  the  county, 
niinois,    Virginia, 


i  ind  in  Pennsylvania, 
md    West    Virginia, 


where  they  have  ai  abundance  of  the 


finest,  cheapest  coal 


gas,  oil,  and  water  i  ower,  the  conditions 
are  Just  as  bad,  or  '  irorse. 


Electricity  can  be 


gas.  oil,  or  water  po  ;ver  anywhere  in  the 


United  States  and 
T.  V.  A.  yardstick 
rates,  the  Bonneville 


Here  ia  tb«  table  abowUig  the  amount  of  electricity  ueed  by  tbe  residential 
and  th«  overcharges  according  to  tbe  T.  V.  A.  ratee,  tbe  Tacoma,  Wa  ib 

TasLB  1. — Residenttai 


HlMKlau  lor  1043 


favada 

titm  HasnpahiM.. 

Kw  Jwsry . 

New  ilexico . 

N«w  York 

rnrHirmfca.. 
KWtblMkota. 


f 

I 


United  StaKe..,^ 


28,  m 
ias,3M 

1.U4.7W 

K«X«S 

«U^067 

73,750 

l.«fi^687 
SD«,7«i 

aKi.asi 

tllKSTO 
18^  «s 
saaMt 
lans 
a«,ss 
•ai8,tti 

M1.3M 

7«,oai 

41«.MI 
407.832 
273.  Ml 
eSLMB 
431637 


«C7«,att4 


Total  kilo- 
watt hour: 


Total 

DOM 


804,111,000 

isaoiasofi 

U4.  I73,We 

1.8BIIC6S3;00O 

sn,  411. 000 

»4<,MaO0O 

2IS,  616,000 

00.00.000 

fl<^  978,400 

!.•«.•■,«» 

708,  Ml,  000 
44^114.000 

a^«o,floo 
nhOio,ooo 

m,OM,IM 

M7.3aat«» 

06%  704. 000 

i.78ae«.«oo 

«a4Mk«00 
UB113I.0OO 
79a  701, 000 

uaaOkem 

sa,u3;ooo 

30.06,060 

iu.]oafloe 

*»,187.08S 
82. 478,  on 

xotasoi.oM 

4W,aG(i,«oe 

76,347,000 

1. 08a  SK  000 

3U.40Z0W 
40^344,000 
X  237.  no,  000 
lS7.4tr.000 
011443,000 
74.132.000 
043.401.000 

Maaiaooo 

18^301. 000 

lasoiooo 

40%S«aM 
l.U^3Ba000 


4a  112.000 
a^421.408;fll» 


$10,333,200 
4,744,700 

a  100. 100 

8,43^000 
3a2S<.340 

2.831000 

^47S,3t3 
1^448^700 
la  154.  TOO 

5. 34a  700 
nOfil.  100 
30,944.200 
18,208,100 
13,308^000 
11.044,000 
11.41^440 

7.708,800 
14.140^07 
44,008,700 
fi3,TM,80O 
82,00,200 

^o65,^oo 

26,804.400 
4.146,400 
9,l»l,300 
1.371,000 
6,  •4a  200 

46,406,000 

1506,300 

189, 001 340 

16,00a8M 
X  16^200 

64. 34a  440 

iisaa^M 
uoe^soo 

83k  na  000 
7.00,00 
7,33X800 

13341  on 
nooaon 

a404,440 
1331 3M 

11  Ma  on 

81307,800 

K7)%400 

1.4B.8O0 

700 


TenpMgcc  Vtll«; 
tbority 


Ao- 


BoreauM        6a  rings 


JS,  006, 574 

1 101, 8UI 

1 820.  IM 

n.  678, 288 

4,714,883 

10^  7U.  S64 

If  3M,  64ft 

4. 08,903 

1214.668 

9,773.594 

1181.037 

41.213,229 

17, 143,  C87 

1641,044 

^030, 160 

7,178.886 

160,IM 

1646,048 

12n.362 

21.211.475 

31062.108 

11801433 

1810,747 

11004,00 

110130 

499«,2S0 

SS4.773 

14%  on 

ai27^8M 
1,08105 

61381047 
1301487 
1.521 461 

41.I310I6 
1861  47U 
lfiW.403 

41 791. 436 
1881861 
1481066 
1.831473 

8188100 

11007, 073 
^341022 
1,481301 
181140 

110S7,3U 
184140 

lion  on 

841648 


81 
1 
3. 

W, 
1 
8, 
1. 

M. 

6. 
2, 

13, 
8, 
•, 
1 
1 
1 


1 


fc7»704,47»     449,  6a|821 


on  earth,  as  well  as 


generated  with  coal. 


distributed  at  the 
rates,  the  Tacoma 
rates,  or  the  Ontario 


rates  without  loss  on  legitimate  Invest- 
ments. 

Read  tbe  tables  below,  look  at  the 
overcharges  for  your  own  State,  and  ask 
yourself  what  you  have  done  to  relieve 
the  situation.  Ask  yourself  what  you 
have  done  to  extend  this  service  to  the 
toiling  farmers  of  your  State. 

These  are  questions  the  people  are  go- 
ing to  ask  you.  Do  not  wait  for  your  suc- 
cessor to  answer  them.  Look  over  these 
tables,  take  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month  ofl 
to  study  them,  and  then  tell  the  people 
you  are  sent  here  to  represent  what  you 
have  done  and  ^hat  you  propose  to  do 
in  order  to  relieve  them  of  this  enormous 
burden. 

Tell  them  what  you  propose  to  do  In 
order  to  provide  the  blessings  of  cheap 
electricity  to  every  human  being  in 
America  and  make  this  the  richest,  the 
brightest,  and  the  most  prosperous  coun- 
try in  all  the  world — now  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  tables 
showing  the  number  of  kilowatt-hours 
used  by  the  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  consumers  of  electricity  dur- 
ing the  year  1943,  together  with  the  cost 
thereof  and  the  overcharges  paid;  and 
also  a  composite  table  showing  the  totals. 

I  hope  every  Member  will  study  these 
tables  carefully. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


consumers  In  every  State  In  1949,  the  amormt  paid  for  Itt 
.,  rate*,  tbe  Bonneville  ratee.  and  tbe  Ontario,  Canada  rate*: 
electric  aervice,  1943 


Estimated  nveoues  and  conmimer  ravings  under  rates  in  eflect  Id— 


Tacoma,  Waafa. 


BercniMi 


01, 
67, 
87. 


37,624 
41798 
81960 
81311 
20,517 
91736 
71952 
81370 
55,032 
106 
78,673 
,871 
113 
,066 
,840 
1,015 
01  460 
762 
075 
225 
42,602 
96,767 
553 
S07 
.077 
041 
36,227 
101 
31,120 
71  805 

01.  an 

12. 4M 
2,739 
3H,;«4 
0,730 
05,307 
H175 
01710 
71863 
07,427 
11480 
8(^727 
48,678 
31  so 
11,067 
486 
01045 
HOW 
81183 


6,  71. 

22,   87, 
11 

la  aa 

1  07. 

4,  81 
36, 

1|11 
81 

1. 
61 

1 

1, 
21 

6. 

3, 
37. 

1 

1 

1. 

1 
17. 

i. 
1. 

1 


4 


fl3I108 

1.897,880 
1 638, 131 

36,850,627 
1357.302 
0,702,^ 
1,  226,  516 
1 100, 972 
7, 430, 541 
8,S:»I,P21 
2,811643 

87,250,419 

15, 472, 100 
1612,431 
1361 7W 
6.481081 
1000,00 
1101153 
7,471860 

10, 181 035 

81711831 

11,500,457 
2,537,761 

13,532,090 

1,901444 

1501401 

671078 

1301002 

21091788 
930,023 

;9. 141, 947 
14«4i,865 
1,376,862 

37,30110 
1 287,  511 
7, 764,  862 

41281222 
1811 384 
1021261 
1.383.437 
160110 

11 360,  317 
2,932,719 
1,365.715 
1801.786 

11 IM,  537 
1701560 

11701575 

747,567 

88^836,  of 


SaTincs 


11018,615 
1841830 
1460,860 

21801873 
1 371  198 

10,553,011 
1,401084 
1.371291 

11, 238. 159 
7,311079 
1581,067 

31800,681 

IS,  472;  100 
1801600 
7,053,340 
5^458,819 
1415,567 
4,801648 
1678,487 

24,915,765 

21077,669 

11452,743 
2, 517,  538 

11891510 

183190 

1671800 

797,928 

1341 1« 

21311208 
1,871777 

7184(^30 
7,421926 
1.781338 

27,051307 
7,037.60 
1321938 

41,001378 
1121278 
1307.548 
l,a'il463 
1531461 

11401383 
1761,881 
1,981485 
1254,716 
1151263 
1797,560 

11061 43S 
1,034,20 

i05>433,330 


Bonnerllle  Adminlfitra- 
tion 


Ontario,  Canada 


KeTenoei  ]     Oevingi 


f  5,  776,  259 

1, 781  f «' 

14Ut.U8:. 

32, 756,  f  63 

3,601611 

1871,821 

1,121.710 

1745.080 

1785,771 

1 077,  3.V) 

1  .S81,  067 

3100H,  UU 

11 141,  499 

7, 865,  880 

1722.440 

5,824,t7U 

1666,340 

100,344 

1831130 

17,551,283 

21081886 

10.607.108 

2,320,30 

11 861  on 

1,731960 

1 123. 751 

528,722 

1011800 

11376.776 
852,312 

51072,637 
7.741605 
1.281730 

31 081  SO 
1841804 
7,001648 

31671676 
1061113 
1 681. 672 
1, 361  961 
1091746 

11 951 169 
1682,157 
1.238,843 
8,128,632 

12,831009 
1201046 

11,611476 
700,900 


11661941 
3,001140 
16^1005 

21908,637 
1740.889 

11,381478 
1,710.880 
1,  730,  183 

11,673,^28 
8, 077,  350 
1811643 

31041981 

16,802,701 

10, 342,  301 
7,585,560 
1031230 
1849,360 
1771456 
7,311307 

26,547,417 

21 713, 914 

11,441003 
1731917 

11454,617 

1401,432 

5,060,548 

847,278 

1531840 

21021224 
1,651488 

71901663 
1351386 
1,001450 

81801177 
7, 481, 396 
1995,152 

46.282,034 
1368.487 
1C51237 
1,071339 
1341,864 

31331531 
3,011443 
1101357 

10,  Oil  868 
7,371,731 
1201066 

11151636 
1,101800 


K«T«iiMa 


16,461030 
1. 641,  666 
1278,684 

JO,  966. 1 65 
1 671  723 
138.\eS4 
1,062,225 
1641495 
1421377 
7,  641, 173 
1435,265 

31  131  781 

11 367, 884 
7,447,113 
1403,048 
1602,158 
1 315,  (W 
1767.458 
6,461247 

11581.111 

21 574, 631 

11083,751 
1194,000 

11,608,544 

1,641738 

1803,328 

494. 9S1 

1.90137* 

17.401260 
■   804,683 

61,081044 
7,321085 
1,190,  115 

31128,700 
1 572, 648 
1711614 

36, 477,  186 
2,518.387 
1481550 
1. 195.  523 
1 214. 318 

11 146,  750 
2,534,097 
1.171060 
7,671970 

11225.296 
1006,043 

11971826 
661063 


478,771675  I  661481026  1  453,609,140 


Savings 


K  877, 178 
1103,084 
3,^30,406 

21609,00 
1061777 

ll,8ei4M 
1,771378 
1,08170 

12,347,338 
ISIS,,-??? 
1964,436 

38, 816, 300 

17,  676, 306 

10,  76lt,  887 
7,001963 
1341743 
7,100,508 
1841.341 
7,683,090 

27,  517.  580 

37.  231  lO 

12,011440 
1861,300 

111310M 

1401001 

1280.973 

876,000 

1645,834 

2100S,75O 
1,  702, 117 

7189120 
1771800 
1, 975,  085 

3Z  120,  700 
7,  751 661 
1381 IM 

47,  378,  414 
1516,213 
1860,380 
1-041877 
1831382 

21. 131. 941 
1160.503 
1 167.  141 

10, 470,  530 
8,082,504 
1434.057 

11799.676 
1, 138,  738 

171 650,  5U 
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Bere  la  a  atmilar  table  on  commercial  consumption,  and  overcharges,  by  States: 

Tablb  a. — Commercial  electric  service.  1943 
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Estimated  sales  data  for  IS43 


Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savin{rs  under  rates  m  ethtl  in— 


Kumber  of 
customers 


Arifona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  ct  Columbia 

Flori<<a..... 

OeMgia^. 

Maho 

Jllinoia 

Indiana 

loira 

Kansat 

Kentuoky 

Ix>utsiana. 

^taine — ............ 

Maryland 

MaMaehuretts....... 

Mlrhlpan 

Minnesota 

Miasisaippi 

oMNin.-.......^... 

Montana 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jerjey..... 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Cftrolina 

North  Dakoia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Onpon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Kbode  Island 

South  Carolina...... 

South  Dakota 

TenuMMe 

Texas 

lUh 

Vermont_.-.......— . 

Virginia 

Vaskineton ...... 

West  ViTRinia 

Vfcsconsin ... 

Vi' joining 


Vnlled  States.... 


31050 
15,389 
31962 

yi3,073 
37,623 
61, 132 
1009 
10,903 
70,173 
61177 
30,166 

241735 

106,  517 
01807 
67,  OM 
47, 6M 
41000 
£17M 
71046 

161323 

165,888 

100, 877 
30.030 

121 80 

21, 191 

41,021 

5.014 

17.303 

183,902 
12,261 

685,392 
70,516 
21.626 

3ril617 
61772 
41275 

9a%051 
31 OW 
81962 
21.306 
64.679 

].V).194 
17, 161 
11.373 
63,136 
62,  493 
37,173 

104.602 
7,156 


Total  kno- 
watt-bours 


1 161  245 


211871000 
238.C01000 
147,407,000 
3,780,801000 
367,031000 
431650,000 

401 611 000 
241861000 
^01304.000 
48.1.  782,  COO 
131, 187,  l(  (I 
1. 439.  836,  (to 
661851.(00 
551£fi5.0ru 
487.  471 WX) 
811671000 
331  £04,  ceo 
111  801  COO 
411 800,  COO 
720. 841  C(<0 
1.36.%  816,000 
517,730,000 
170,432,000 
678,441000 
100,838,000 
231884,000 

81  638,  cot 

69,249,000 

f«4,421,C00 

110,  a'ilOOO 

3,801735,000 

461  651  COO 

71  on,  000 

1.2n.641000 

231381000 

442,971000 

1,494.384,000 

90,601000 
221001000 

80,101000 

I'a,  136.  coo 

1,  288,  082.  tCO 

1,020,571000 

50,  151  COO 

661,411000 

938.  880.  (tH) 

1.13,  7!»,  ceo 

723.  aSA.  (CO 

50,588,000 


Total  reve- 
nues 


Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority 


Reran  uet 


21 071, 012, 000 


tl  744, 900 

1427,700 

5, 187, 400 

60,761300 

7,4312C0 

11271200 

1,467,400 

1711811 

1.^781300 

13,661300 

3, 311  800 

48.038,200 

18, 840,  300 

16, 858,  300 

in,88ir«o 

6, 711  2(W 

10, 29U,  KO 

1 641  MiO 

12,  194.  489 

1:6,651800 

37,021800 

17,911000 

1141  GOO 

19,801100 

1061  COO 

6,665,200 

1.441,000 

2,264,000 

34, 352, 600 

3.715.(X)« 

1219C1100 

11, 901  847 

1135,700 

31801800 

7,917,000 

7.  411  000 

41 058.  100 

1901800 

1421853 

1051700 

7,041700 

30, 502,  SCO 

11341800 

1, 617,  700 

11 171  COO 

11  579,  f  00 

1227,800 

18,729,000 

1, 670, 100 


f.\  309. 002 
1. 8A.V  888 
1181458 

31461435 
1570,816 
1  547. 778 
661,707 
1 718. 423 
6. 836.  363 
6.  .'*7,  1.^7 
1,586,525 

21341060 
8.601  f  53 
8, 665,  166 
1  627,  216 
1541626 
1121661 
1,682,420 
i\,  CiM.  774 

lU,  af«.  328 

lK,881.f.28 
h,  3;«l,  475 
2,187,171 

10, 280,  404 

1,456,778 

1446,730 

(42,686 

(,0130 

12,882,225 
I,  400,  .'.'.0 

51,  3(»,  ^32 
6, 620.  »a 
1.  307.  587 

2(1.  317,  354 

8.  .VIZ  C'fl 
4, 388.  443 

22,028.550 
1,561480 
2.813.146 
1,  295,  183 
5,  248, 047 

14, 8.M,  8C4 

1 747.  ^04 

721.494 

1 177.  949 

9,  383,  r>42 
2, 6.W.  495 

10. 031  744 
734.844 


8avinp 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


Revenues 


Saving 


771 227, 600 


377,420,808 


12,435,838 
1461.802 
1987.042 

21301865 

7. 724. 421 

1.000,388 
9.  Ml.  837 
7.079,143 
l,62ir5 
21881140 
1231.747 

1 1'.a.  134 

6,4«U,a»4 
1 108,  574 
1  164,  248 
1.967.(«0 
1499,715 

16, 381  473 

18,141,172 
8, 584,  525 
2,948,429 
8.  ili,  696 
1,610,122 
111H,470 
788,314 
1. 257,  732 

51, 470, 375 
2.3U.  445 

77.000,268 
1286,684 
1.828,113 

16,481446 
llMSa) 
10A157 

21021550 
1311420 
1511,707 
1, 759. 607 
1,791668 

11647,636 
1^801090 
891206 
«,  091 651 
ll«f,.  158 
2,  S77,  305 
1 690.  C.VJ 
835,256 


391800,782 


11705,848 
1.602,827 
1,791840 

31,411660 
1C01727 
1521820 
641003 
1031814 
18.tl,  188 
ISTIM-W 
1, 297, 176 

11017,60 

7,837,166 

7,041486 

1501285 

1804,251 

3,  3.M,  838 

1.3m.  563 

5,  47.%  336 

1449,255 

1.%  401,  485 

(•^  7X9. 785 

1,780.668 

8.388,634 

1,183,823 

2,N09,906 

524,  524 

813,694 

10,511,>.96 

1, 140.  .105 

41.883,833 

6,583.847 

16.  .<W8.  K67 
2. 887.  022 
1 581.  3.^2 

1102117a 
1.201.80 

2.rio» 

1.051926 
138170 
12,101613 

1  868.  .■'81 
687,225 
104.M(I6 
7,  I'M,  007 
2.164,309 
1301302 
607,896 


Bonneville  Administra- 
tion 


Revenues 


Savings 


Ontario.  Canada 


Revenues 


3U1071172 


fl  038,  W2 
1821873 
1301  iCO 
81341640 
1630,473 
1746,380 
927,387 
1. 678,  ti87 
10,857.011 
1 2»ri.  444 
1.921.634 
21020,664 
11,001733 
1777,814 
0, 481 315 
1820,049 
6. 83fs  067 
2. 280, 8;i7 
6, 718, 163 
18,304,646 
21,631,315 
11,125,215 
1354,831 
11,409,466 
1,883,077 
3, 7Vi,  284 
eit^  476 
1,440,306 
23,840,704 
2,  574, 485 
87, 010.  307 
6,  511 100 
1072.688 

30. 306.  va 

6.018.378 
1831348 

81 081 00 
1011.040 
1041767 
1.997,774 
1761.014 

11881188 
0,  475, 219 
1.0:iO,  47.1 
8, 127,  484 
1920,783 
1001481 

11521608 
1.072.204 


$2,585,205 

I.  .S31  413 
1,711.843 

28.957,383 

1 767,  382 

1381737 

Ml  Oft 

181U80 

1611164 

1131  630 

1, 231 019 

18. 238.  325 

7, 491 439 

1777,087 

1807,403 

1781  OS 

1311761 

1,301872 

1341  CM 

1 071 101 

11731074 

6,467,316 

1,708.339 

SO410R9 

1,128,610 

2, 681, 732 

501.468 

777,630 

10, 030. 869 

1,081210, 

40,211079 

6,151706 

1,011 1C3 

15.901538 

2. 761  on 

1431546 
17.  227, 108 
1,221414 
2.367.60 
1.001061 
1001  663 

II,  .101.064 
1601737 

551107 
1831344 
7,331093 
2. 001. 130 
7,847.461 

671. 174 


$1151  CO 

iwi.a(8 

1471558 

30.801007 

1671,818 

1945.463 

061 S78 

1.807,806 

11.171044 

1887.771 

1.K1781 

30,388.875 

11,341,801 

10,081,268 

1481.008 

1941638 

7,001139 

1841 6» 

1881 80 

nsn.oo 

22,287,726 
U.  447.  thS 

3, 437,  261 
11,706,1111 

1,838,281 

3,  K73,  4<kH 
839,  .132 

1,471370 
21821,641 

2, 622.  780 
81681021 

1751.239 

1111607 

1 151  907 
1981065 

aini.003 

16714M 
1 157. 264 
1041649 
1961148 
11911,736 
1051.063 
1.08160 
1881^80 
184170 
1131480 
11 881,  649 
1,081926 


Savings 


11 131  SO 

Lssiao 

1. 651 781 

31276.884 

13r.l518 

1221247 

031645 

8,611614 

lMlQ2n 

1 311 167 

1. 490, 961 

^1,  gtM,  466 

9,062.1M 

1151417 

1311  6S.H 

1341 17U 

1801960 

1.381234 

1321 040 

1781.046 

1.1,903,860 

7,M6,770 

2,061631 

V,  701 00 

1,867,887 

1249.774 

606,  r61 

tVIV,  yl8 

I2,i<ia,s20 

1,322.  740 
41 467. 042 

1231340 

1.  SSI  184 
n  211  t.V 

1341WI 
1 137.  M7 

8170180 
1.401 408 
1741070 
1.221,880 
18.M  127 

11 IKIO,  7W 

1461622 

K%4M 

1831462 

8.  S.%4.  030 

2,  .KM,  1 16 
1471874 

681. 421 


11611674 
1671494 
1531  (.18 

31481418 

1071  ObS 

104100 

841766 

1.3U3,287 

10. 101 177 
7.441133 
1,711  HO 

sioini 

1771110 
8.48180 
17018M 
1871  MB 
1401940 
10413611 
106154i 
11*71.865 
21,038,1.10 
1U,0018SU 
1077,UO« 
111,  102, 131 
1. 001  DM 
131.\4S6 
834.  »4 
1,311008 
:il81,7M 
1302.40 
80.43110 
Ill07.7n7 
1.MMVMJ6 
i7.Ki.CSO 
1841  lUO 
1277.  SO 
8180180 
1411.903 
1471877 
1.831833 
1011673 
11601(ns 
1871278 
481  SO 
7,8S7,IM 
1721770 
1781 084 
1861126 
071679 


4<i8. 151 428     284,  722, 107     481,  601 433     361 911  890     421310,710 


Here  ia  a  table  on  industrial  consumption  and  overcharges,  by  States: 

Table  3. — Industrial  and  other  electric  service.  1943 


Estimated  sa'.es  data  ror  1043 

Estimated  revenues  and  consumer  savings  under  rates  in  cfTect  in— 

State 

Xumber  of 
customers 

ToUlkilo- 
wall-bours 

Total  reve- 
nues 

Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Bonneville  Admlnislra-           Ontario,  Canada 
tion 

Revenues 

Pavings 

Revenues 

SBvings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Revenues 

Savings 

Alabama 

Arirona 

Arkan.«ns 

California 

Colorado ........... 

59.773 

1.777 

21434 

301013 

18,543 

7,843 

1.643 

1004 

1213 

1,350 

1165 

81192 

79,046 

41134 

27.043 

11850 

1577 

7.257 

2.1.625 

7,508 

11739 

21.760 

11103 

29.<<82 

2.177 

11,463 

123 

2.828 

1758 

1001704,000 
481701,000 
731 634.  COO 

1887.051,(00 
4rj,885,((0 

1, 630,  020.  tGO 
280.215,(00 

1, 121  4.18,  CCO 
£.1.1,848,(00 

1. 837,  578,  COO 

466,  l>33,  (100 
1431,312,(100 
1 673,  072.  f  00 
1,119,  168,  ICO 

678,  3H>.\  (X)0 
1.  .134,  7.14,  UiO 
1.  572,  423,  (00 

704,  200,  COO 
l,82K418,rOO 
1  OIK  712,  CCO 
1  428,  3.18.  VOO 
1,267.817.(00 

467,  888.  (X)0 
14I2,54X,(«0 
L680,  172.(f« 

384.  erf,  ( CO 

35.  876,  C<» 

330.  210,  (to 

1 183,  640,  000 

527,170,700 

1501400 

1861 900 

102, 5.13,  400 

7. 142.  COO 

i2. 067.100 

1 131  600 

1848.485 

1341800 

11399,600 

1247,200 

tfi,  722.  f  00 

41 97.1.  300 

11 329,  800 

1171,800 

10, 6.10. 100 

11 307, 900 

7,561200 

22.861515 

47.050.100 

60,234,800 

17, 647,  .100 

1895,310 

30, 8C4.  100 

1092,900 

1172,400 

50a800 

1907.  201 

41111.400 

$11 997, 636 

2. 301,  466 

5.800,815 

85.  887,  428 

1  288,  tk45 

13, 821  <03 

2,080,^82 

6, 33.1,  .11 5 

1091816 

11,725,714 

1471,118 

.'.1,61.1,438 

27,  704,  438 

8,657,732 

r\  135, 834 

10, 87i  482 

1090.058 

10OO,f87 

11 834,  242 

27, 847.  7.18 

33.  248,  r.lO 

11,047,210 

1743,516 

21.635.734 

7.631943 

1531748 

411155 

3,331,880 

30, 150, 616 

n,  173, 065 
2. 2C1 934 
3, 068,  8H5 
6, 66.%  871 
2.842.755 
8,142.797 
1,057,708 
1512,870 
1251,884 

1  era,  886 

776,  («1 

41, 107, 062 

16,  271).  861 

1771068 

10.31866 

5,677,718 

1617,841 

1601608 

1031273 

11 101  341 

31985,190 

6,001090 

1 151,  784 

9,228.366 

1.461957 

1,631651 

91646 

1,571211 

11961,785 

$12, 491 522 
1.  4.38,  416 
3.627,789 

{1901739 
1481618 
1001477 
1,299,380 
3. 85.%  273 
3, 177,  232 
7,330.621 
1, 641  e«i7 

31821100 

17.326,268 
1 34.%  250 
183:j.812 
Cs  H.18,  882 
5. 428.  623 
1121428 
1 041  -143 

17,  456,  587 

20, 781, 006 
6,8011.004 
1341434 

13. 511  476 

4,  764, 680 

1  308. 615 

SfAllO 

2,000.653 

11861805 

$11672,178 

1127,884 

5,242.111 

42.  .1.11661 

1451882 

11371723 

1,838,2:^) 

1883,212 

6, 167,  f«8 

9, 068,  87U 

1,  7CI.  533 

CI.  802,  400 

26,  f  48. 032 

7.  884.  .ViO 

5,  337,  088 

8.780,318 

7, 878,  277 

4.  440,  772 

11222.972 

28.  .194,  .113 

38,  453.  784 

la  747.  2L'6 

1. Ml  806 

17.  345, 624 

1321220 

1863,7K1 

344,380 

1836.647 

21141405 

$11 731 519 

1, 694. 134 

4. 275, 292 

70,659.283 

1 164, 172 

10, 361. 248 

1,531,637 

1663.1.12 

3. 747,  ifi6 

8,642,588 

1,81K432 

41,010,340 

^0.  404,  538 

1304,885 

1521,607 

8,07.\847 

6.401,100 

1 684.  2.12 

11 175,  508 

20,  .160,  894 

2145.\328 

8.  1.35.  4lt6 

1751105 

15. 92%  876 

5.611412 

1«)1.717 

301.682 

1  4.W,  flOO 

30,012,348 

$12.441181 
1 871  £66 
4,  .184.  CU8 
31,884,107 
3,878,428 
11,8018.12 
1,601863 
1181333 
%  597,  535 
7,757,011 

1.  42K,  768 
^%7I^  160 
21 57a  761 

7. 024, 805 
1 CAI,  103 

1 .174,  m;i 

6.801800 

3,880.848 

12,090,916 

26,489.306 

3%  779.  471 

9.511,885 

3.  141  185 

11931224 

3,471488 

2.  .171).  r*a 

101818 

2.4.13.fil«l 

1    21091052 

$11 584. 759 
2, 137. 075 
5,  382. 889 

bO,  I  IS.  105 
3.882.713 

12.831.378 
1.90.3,378 
1881243 

4,  rA,  tm 

lU,  889. 334 

^295.770 

61.641813 

25,  725.  .151 

7,857,881 

1695,  fW 

10,188.822 

8.(177.806 

1645,00 

12,85101 

25.871.665 

31).  81K).  4.12 

3.  47Z  332 

a).t»«2.528 

7.001360 

1271 8BS 

381.100 

$158%  041 

1428.336 

1477.081 

13. 434.  485 

1149.  ►87 

1135.821 

1.301 20 

1001242 

4,616,331 

1 510,  2ri(. 

051.430 

4107140 

11241749 

1S7I,9(0 

147«.II2 

rs4<«l.27H 

^2ao.l■« 

1031l<^ 
11011884 
21.071448 
21334.348 

7.  381  218 

zmvm 

10. 771,  571 
1001631 
1.801 00 

lift  Ml 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columtia... 

Florida 

Oeeritia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ........ 

Iowa . ........ 

Kacsas ...-...— 

Kentucky............. 

Louisiana... 

Maine 

Xleryland 

Maasechu.<!elts 

MiehlRan    

Minnc<nla 

Misj:is.<iij)pi.. .......... 

Mis-auri .. .... 

Montana..........*... 

Nclirnska.. ...... ...... 

Kevada    

New  Hampshire 

Kew  Jerwy . .. 

2.%  222.  83«  1    3U.  8W,  404 

A3156 
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Tabls  9.— Industrial  and  other  t  \eetrie  tervioe,  1»<3— Continued 


\4fkUtmm» 


Noikarsl 
eustoBMr* 


Total  lcil» 
VAti-houn 


Totairrre* 


214M 

1.  lai 
H«M 

um 
T7.m 

MS 

11^  an 

17.  m 


ai^»i,«a» 

U7Hia«t«!0 

i,ni.ta,eoo 

81;M5,CC« 

Ik  •»,«■.  too 
mar.  MO 

1,IM,<M.W0 

i^Mfr.miMo 

tn3l8«.«IO 

!««,«.«» 

M.IHWO 


iSKW    U7.»4.S17.«0O 


KMUM* 
•1^100 

ia;Mi^iM 

MbSOIkflM 

ii.an»i» 

I7.SM^M> 

a«.m 
i]k«78^e(» 


LmMiw* 


tbority 


B<T«Bim 


f»,IM 

•,  W7,  357 

(«»771.4M 

^011.3a 

•.6K,M1 

tS7.07e 

man.  wo 

SitMll08 
B7S.ett 

iaM4.01S 

ms4.»nt 

17.  «^  381 


S«<  !■«• 


M7. 


38^ 
i. 

1. 


*: 


454 

CM 

1.15! 

Z4S 

SU 

077 
Ml 
12« 
040 
im 
COS 
514 
1.7W 
02B 
M,ftl9 
OM 
9lf 


2. 
X 


4. 
4. 
*. 

n. 


in. 

'W.I 
M.I 
».( 

n 


uuTiisa 


4111  Hon 


li  • 


touii: 


tothc 


tabi*  tbowlnc  MoouBt  oC  tlMtrlclty  purehM«d 
T.  V.  A.  ratM.  tto*  Tmomm.  Wub..  ratta.  th* 


Taki  4.— Total  eUct  -<e  Mies,  f MJ 


euic 


fcr  i»a 


Nantarar 


TaUlkflo- 
wau-boun 


ToUi    VtTC- 


TMUMsne  Vkll«: 
Uwirity 


BeTaaucs 


MurytaDd.^.. 
Mv>acfaaartt«.. 

Mirtiiran 

Mhnwnn 

Ml 
Ml 


N« 

N«Tada.. 

N«w  Dunrstairt,. 

Nw  Jenay „. 

N'ewMaxiea 

NawYwfc.. 

Nartk  CaioltDa... 
North  Oakata.... 
Okia 


114,  sii 
»«,aM 

^i37.0M 

tm.mm 

7^  an 

81,073 
48^004 

44B^734 
laitfO 

%  191. 813 

cia,sM 
4ni« 

MHOB 
B4.301 

K%,m 

1.3afl7S7 
1.8M,0M 

1ML040 

861.  IW 
130,251 

M^aa 

ai.32S 
13%  586 

U1.474 


XKTt.vm 
iii.ca 

M^MS 

m,va 

4M,«M 

mx*m 

61.  UO 


raft«<J  8Utaa._     ax  rM7» 


\  691, 781,  MO 

U&,3«1,100 

1.0»lI14,OUI 

liasr.at^coo 

m^aMkioo 

XM^ancco 

»iM4,00V 

i,aH;n,too 

VSS^Ot^COO 

%88a  800,000 

11,75<SSI,R)0 
S,  I3B,  S74, 000 
%  lis; 848.  (00 
1.48^043,000 
1O7M10L00O 
XU4,£>&000 
88(1,  162.  HO 

l7»,iini,coo 

186^425.  ceo 

8,884. 723;  ceo 

i;41^8Mk8a> 

797. 584,  COO 

X  881^721  ceo 

1.807.834.(00 

8W.  04.00 

15IL3il.C00 

S07,fi74,U)U 

^•ai^MT.coa 

MI.4U.M0 

21,94S.f85^CC0 

8,880^837,  COO 

»7.S3>;«» 

ia^«i.8Si^rao 

1.4H^S78,C00 

8,018,a88.tCO 

17. 48X868,  COO 

»48c7a,a» 

1.77a,  IMtOCO 

ar,88B,cco 

X4K778.U0 
X88X3>4,C0l 

i.uxtaa^(oc 

a^ioi^icc 
X8HLa8,ccr 

X  88^,11%  ceo 
XUX«'3,CC0 
X888;»7,CC0 

ia,8ax8Mi 


184.80B.«r9;lC0 


.41,34^80^ 

13.  ra\  ^(« 

2U,  IM,  400 

323.su,  300 

21.317,300 

7,  4.«,  f"00 

4X80X700 
4«,2a^f00 
11,86X700 
317,411,800 
8X730,800 
48,88X200 
33,468,300 
35,3101300 
3X0JX400 

laoaxsoo 

4X»X84t 

117.80X800 

151, 053,  400 

57,  «]4.  HX> 

iXC9^:on 

7X«M^&U) 

la,  sm,  :w) 

aQ,m.vioo 

xsu^oo 

12. 710.400 

13X87X000 

X804,6a0 

aM^78XtOO 

B.  •4X688 

7.UX00O 

:«X  41X000 

8X  88X^00 

ax  tax  MO 

SOX  88X700 
ax  74.  MO 

ax  lai.  814 

X84XM0 

4XaMlC00 

MX  Ml.  TOO 

lX»44.~(fi 

7, 807.  £00 

4xr»XM* 
a^aoe.MM 
4xsaxu)e 
TXf^aoo 

X  471,  TO 


XOTXuxaoe 


$3X30X273 
X8aX2«i6 

ixaaxs23 

17X0BQ.158 
UWXM4 
cfll  337,  746 

4.  lux  337 
lXnX631 
IX  343,  (147 
3X<«X4«5 

7,  MX  871 
130. 077, 727 
64.45X070 
36. 763,  £42 
IX  '-fO,  310 
21.6BXtfi3 
1X341,880 
la  23X065 
ax  MX  178 
iXA37,M8 
8X18XM8 
3X334.118 

X  751, 434 
4X920,231 
11.  18V,  044 
11.87X738 

1,687,614 

X  764.  356 
8X31X720 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Tuesdav.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  June  17.  1944: 

WALLACI    AGAIN 

While  magnificent  performance  la  being 
rendered  by  our  Army  and  Navy  in  Prance, 
Italy,  and  the  Pacific,  thlnga  are  going  hay- 
wire on  tha  poUtloal  and  aconomic  fronta 
at  home. 

There  la  a  dangerous  political  situation  da- 
Telexing  In  France  due  to  the  Allied  disin- 
clination to  support  De  Oaulle.  Whether  ba 
la  peraona  non  grata  to  Churchill  or  Rooaa- 
Talt.  or  to  both,  is  something  «•  do  not  know. 
This  may  pass  off.  but  should  it  delay  or 
pravant  Franch  military  or  underground  col- 
laboration with  tha  Allies,  this  ruptura  with 
Da  Oaulla  may  prova  to  ba  aerlous. 

Now  cornea  Vlca  Prealdent  Wauaci  with  a 
pamphlet  Issued  by  tha  American  Council  of 
the  Instltu.a  of  Pacific  Relations  in  which 
ba  aays  the  United  SUtea,  in  lu  own  Intareat, 
alKmld  promote  tha  economic  and  political 
freedom  ot  India,  the  Natherland  Indies,  and 
other  colonial  areas  in  the  Pacific,  and  should 
help  bring  defeated  Japan  Into  the  ranks  of 
a  free  Asia  after  war.  "It  is  to  our  Interest 
to  approve  and  cooperate  with  all  trends 
which  lead  to  our  own  standard  of  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  tha 
people,"  he  aays. 

This  is  sophomorlc  logic.  Are  the  318.000,- 
000  people  of  India  capable  of  governing 
themselves?  The  two  religions  in  India,  Mos- 
lem and  Hindu,  are  fanatical  groups.  Each 
would  want  to  dominate  the  government.  If 
India  were  Independent  which  of  them  would? 
Our  system  of  government  Is  all  right  for  us, 
but  bow  do  we  know  it  would  be  to  nations 
which  have  abaolutely  no  concept  of  democ- 
racy, whose  people  are  Incapable  of  exercising 
any  voice  in  their  governments  and  who,  un- 
less held  in  check,  might  start  another  world 
conflagration  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

Nations  which  through  Ignorance  or  lack 
of  adaption  to  modernism  are  incapable  of 
ruling  themselves  must  be  ruled  by  other 
nations  which  have  great  administrative  ca- 
pacity. This  has  been  the  role  of  Britain 
In  India.  Arabia,  Burma,  Malaya,  Egypt,  and 
much  of  Africa  for  upward  of  a  century. 
Would  Mr.  WaiXACS  destroy  this  administra- 
tive power  In  a  night?  There  is  a  certain 
virtue  in  imperialism.  It  keeps  backward 
but  potentially  troublesome  natians  In  cl^eck. 
If  we  regain  the  Philippines  we  are  to  give 
them  their  freedom  in  1946.  This  means 
that  after  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
■pent  on  them  we  are  ready  to  wash  otir 
hands  of  them.  Eventually  those  Islands  wlU 
be  exploited  by  predatory  natioiu  and  thus 
become  a  constant  source  of  annoyace  to 
the  world. 

What  Is  particularly  mischievous  in  the 
Wallace  article  on  India  is  what  It  may  do 
to  stir  up  contention  with  Britain  at  a  time 
when  Britain  and  the  United  Statea  are  giv- 
ing everything  they  have  to  win  a  war  in- 
volving to  a  tremendous  degree  the  future 
of  both.  Waixacx's  inclusion  of  the  East 
Indies  will  stir  up  the  animosity  of  the 
Dutch.  Now  he  is  over  in  China,  whither  he 
sent   with   tha    blessing    of   Prealdent 


Rooaevelt.  For  what  purpose?  The  good 
Lord  only  knows. 

To  clap  the  climax  Mr.  Rooaevelt  ha*  told 
National  Democratic  Chairman  Hannegmn 
that  Wallack  is  again  his  choice  for  Vlca 
President,  althoiigh  the  President  was  told 
by  Hannegan  that  "nearly  everybody  is  dead 
set  against  Waixaci  on  the  ticket  and  that 
this  la  particularly  true  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West."  To  which  the  President  re- 
plied: "I  had  a  Ulk  with  Hxnat  about  the 
situation  before  he  left  for  China,  and  Z 
personally  want  to  see  him  on  the  ticket." 

No  matter  how  much  Waixacx  rocks  the 
boat  the  President  cannot  now  disavow  hia 
utterances.  He  is  his  choice  again  for  Vice 
President  and  he  goea  to  China  on  hla  rec- 
ommendation. What  a  satisfaction  It  would 
be  if  the  American  people  were  to  kick  that 
whole  kit  and  caboodle  out  of  power.  This 
Is  the  people's  year  of  opportunity. 
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cv 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  mwANa 

XM  niB  HOUSE  OP  RIPRBSBNTATtVM 

Tuesday.  Junt  20, 1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  I  made  a  brief 
visit  to  my  district  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  first-hand  information  as 
to  the  people's  views  on  governmental 
affairs.  ' 

The  people  are  most  Interested  in  win- 
ning the  war  and  getting  the  boys  back 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  With  the  first 
news  that  the  invasion  was  on  came  fer- 
vent prayers  from  all,  and  the  ];>eople 
Joined  with  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
calling  for  divine  guidance  and  protec- 
tion for  our  brave  boys  fighting  every- 
where, as  we  stood  with  bowed  heads  in 
silent  prayer.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
feelings  and  emotions  on  that  occasion 
and  more  than  ever  before  I  realized 
what  this  war  and  all  its  horrors  mean 
to  those  who  are  fighting  the  war  and  to 
their  loved  ones;  what  it  means  to  our 
country  and  to  the  world  today  and  for 
generations  to  come.  We,  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  realized 
more  than  ever  before  what  a  free  gov- 
ernment should  be  and  we  thanked  God 
that  we  still  have  a  chance  to  continue 
as  a  free  government,  and  the  people  are 
more  determined  than  ever  before  to  pro- 
tect and  to  continue  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

I  hope  it  will  be  comforting  to  the 
mothers,  fathers,  wives,  children,  and 
loved  ones  of  those  in  our  armed  services 
that  Congress  has  provided  everything 
which  the  armed  services  have  re- 
quested, both  for  the  finest  training  pos- 
sible, and  for  an  abundance  of  the  best 
and  latest  modem  equipment  of  every 
kind  for  their  protection  and  to  enable 
them  to  end  the  war  victoriously.  I  am 
happy  that  I  have  supported  all  legisla- 
tion to  provide  Uiis  excellent  training 
and  equipment. 


Every  citizen  realizes  we  are  all  In  this 
war  together  and  that  each  has  his  part 
to  perform.  Some  must  fight,  some 
must  supply  the  equipment,  while  others 
must  produce  food.  We  all  must  do  our 
full  part  without  fail.  We  must  buy 
War  bonds  and  back  our  boys  to  the  full 
limit  of  our  abiUty  In  everything  that 
will  help  win  the  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  are  de- 
manding that  their  tax  money  and  their 
War  bond  money  be  expended  for  win- 
ning the  war  and  paying  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  government  They  have 
had  enough  of  "planned  extravagance" 
by  bureaucratic  theorists.  They  want 
good  common  sense  applied  to  the  man- 
agement of  all  Government  departments 
and  every  effort  made  and  every  re- 
source fully  utilized  in  the  war  effort. 
They  deeply  resent  any  and  all  maneu- 
vering for  political  advantages  that 
would  prolong  the  war.  They  realize 
that  we  have  the  best  admirals  and  gen- 
erals In  the  world.  These  officers  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  and  mas- 
tery of  the  art  and  science  of  war,  and 
the  people  want  these  military  and  naval 
authorities  to  run  the  war  and  to  deter- 
mine the  war  strategy.  They  are  tha 
only  ones  In  America  qualified  and 
trained  to  determine  strategy  and  to 
execute  the  plans  for  conducting  the 
war. 

In  addition  to  having  the  best  miliUry 
and  naval  leaders,  we  have  the  best 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  the  world, 
fully  trained  and  equipped  with  the  best 
and  most  modem  implements  of  war. 
These  forces  are  doing  a  fine  job,  and 
imder  such  able  leadership,  they  will  win 
the  war,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of 
American  industrial  management   and 
American     labor,     together    with     the 
American  farmer  and  the  American  tax- 
payer and  bond  buyer,  and  we  will  win 
the  war  regardless  of  who  is  elected 
President  in  November.    I  think  we  will 
win  the  war  more  quickly  if  a  Repub- 
lican  President   is   elected   because   he 
would  leave  the  conducting  of  the  war 
and  the  determination  of  war  strategy 
in  the  hands  of  the  military  and  naval 
experts  who  are  now  in  charge,  and  he 
would  not  attempt  to  put  Harry  Hopkins 
and  his  like  forward  as  military  strate- 
gists.   He  would  greatly  aid  the  war  ef- 
fort  by   putting    our   Government   in 
order,  by  putting  competent  persons  in 
charge  of  the  various  Government  ac- 
tivities and  by  stopping  the  boondog- 
gling,   the    mismanagement    and    the 
waste  and  extravagance  that  have  been 
ever  present  since  the  New  Deal  came 
into  power.    He  would  protect  and  de- 
fend our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment and  prevent  the  establishing  of  a 
totaliUrian  form  of  government. 

Next  to  winning  the  war,  the  people 
want  to  win  the  peace  and  reestablish 
constitutional  government  by  law.  They 
want  cooperation  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  will  prevent  future  wars. 
They  are  rightfully  determined  that  they 
will  not  lose  here  at  home  what  the  boys 
are  fighting  over  there  to  preserve.  They 
are  wondering  what  secret  agreements 
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have  been  made  and  whether  such  on- 
tfenundlnfs  may  now  exlit  iHxlcb  would 
be  a  bar  to  world  peace.  They  are  quite 
worried  over  the  report*  of  what  seems  to 
be  very  poor  diplomacy  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  already  come  stories  that  our 
foreign  policy  has  caused  tis  to  be  hated 
by  most  of  the  ffovemments  of  the  world. 
The  President  has  fone  on  the  false 
theory  that  we  could  make  lasting  friends 
of  nattpna  by  giving  them  money  and  by 
betnc  OfTCffenerous  with  our  charity. 

Real  Democrats,  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans, want  a  return  to  constitutional 
government.  They  want  the  legislative 
branch  to  make  the  laws  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  administer  them,  and  they 
want  the  courts  tc  be  free  and  unpam- 
pered.  During  the  past  11 '2  years  the 
New  Deal  administration  has  attempted 
to  take  over  legislative  functions,  and 
{Mck  the  courts:  has  established  a  strong 
bareucracy  which  now  practically  gov- 
erns the  people  with  rules,  regulations. 
and  directives,  many  of  which  are  un- 
reuonable  and  Intolerable.  It  has  prac- 
tically destroyed  local  government.  This 
buieaucracy  was  brought  into  being  by 
Executive  order,  and  its  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  regiment  everjthing  and  every- 
body, to  definitely  establish  a  government 
of  planned  economy  about  which  the 
President  boasted  so  much  a  few  years 
buck,  an  economy  that  was  planned  by 
the  bureaucratic  heads  now  in  control. 
This  bureaucracy  can  be  ended  only  by 
the  people  who  are  determined  to  see 
that  order  and  common  sense  replace  the 
wild  bungling,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment of  this  administration.  The  pjeople 
realize  that  unless  our  Nation  stops  the 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  chaos  and 
bankruptcy  will  result.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  no  bureaus  in  Wahhington  were 
ever  abolished  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  present  administration,  and  if  these 
many  and  useless  bureaus  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, it  must  be  done  over  the  protests 
of  the  bureaucrats. 

The  people  know  that  when  the  New 
Deal  came  into  power  our  national  debt 
was  about  $20,000,000,000.  BIr.  Roose- 
velt, as  a  candidate  in  1932.  expressed 
grave  fears  that  we  could  not  survive  as 
a  nation  with  such  an  enormous  public 
debt  The  first  bill  he  advocated  and 
asked  Coz::sresa  to  pass  was  the  so-called 
Bconomy  Act.  which  was  specifically 
titled  "A  bin  to  preserve  the  credit  of  the 
United  SUtes  Oovernment."  This  bill 
economised  on  the  pensions  and  benefits 
paid  to  our  war  veterans.  It  reduced  the 
payments  made  to  most  of  the  veterans 
and  took  all  payments  away  from  many 
of  them.  When  this  was  accomplished* 
all  pretense  of  economy  was  gone:  and 
the  New  Deal  entered  upon  the  greatest 
^pending  spree  ever  known. 

But  the  payments  taken  from  many 
veterans  were  never  reestablished.  From 
that  time  on  we  have  heard  no  fears  ex- 
preesed  by  the  President  or  those  high 
In  his  administration  as  to  the  solvency 
of  the  Government,  although  the  na- 
ttanal  debt  was  more  than  doubled  before 
the  preaent  war  began,  and  now  we  are 
advised  that  we  are  faced  with  a  prob- 
able  national  debt  of  over  $350,000,000,- 
It  Is  estimated  that  all  the  prop- 
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I  we  have  in  Washing- 
he  most  powerful,  and 
the  most  expensiv ;  bureaucracy  that  has 
ever  existed.  Thi  i  bureaucracy  is  stead- 
ily and  surely  tak  ng  from  the  people  the 
freedoms  and  li  serties  granted  them 
under  our  Const  tutlon  as  a  Republic, 
which  freedoms  lur  forefathers  fought 
and  died  to  establsh  and  preserve. 

There  is  one  cl  rllian  employee  In  the 
War  and  Navy  De  Mirtments  for  every  six 
men  in  uniform,  and  this  number  does 
not  Include  the  t  lousands  of  Army  and 
Navy  men  who  b  re  performing  clerical 
work,  or  the  thousands  of  WAVES, 
WACs.  SPARS,  ai  id  so  forth.  There  Is  a 
total  of  3,55(J,909  civilian  Federal  work- 
ers, which  is  over  six  times  as  many  as 
were  on  the  paj  roll  when  President 
Roosevelt  took  once.  This  civilian  bu- 
reaucracy Is  costing  the  people  over 
$8,000,000,000  a  ydar.  It  is  not  confined 
to  Washington  bu  t  is  In  every  section  of 
our  Nation,  with  branch  offlces  every- 
where. In  many  i  States  there  are  several 
times  as  many  'ederal  employees  as 
there  are  State  e  nployees.  In  Indiana 
there  are  33.400  Federal  employees  and 
only  9.419  State  employees.  As  one  ex- 
ample of  New  Eeal  extravagance  and 
waste.  I  might  me  ntion  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
employs  2,700  law  s^rs,  with  600  of  them 
in  Washington,  to  write  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  are  so  technical  and  involved 
that  no  one  can  understand  most  of 
them:  while Brita  n,  with  a  rationing  and 
price  administrat  on  which  has  worked 
very  weU,  has  a  r  jgular  staff  of  only  10 
lawyers. 

Of  all  the  man]  and  various  freedoms 
declared  f or  by  t  le  President  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Krst  Lady,  there  is 
no  mention  of  fre«  dom  from  bureaucracy 
or  freedom  of  priv  ite  enterprise  and  per- 
sonal initiative. 

Apparently  the  right  hand  of  many 
bureaus  does  not  know  what  the  left 
hand  is  doing.  Cl  lester  Bowles,  O.  P.  A. 
Administrator.  In  a  magazine  article  of 
May  8,  1944,  pre<  Icted  that  no  end  to 
rationing  of  any  i  leats  or  canned  goods 


could  be  expected  before  1945.   His  state- 
ment was: 

Termlnatlor  at  rationing,  whenerer  it  is. 
wUl  be  attended  by  many  difflcviltles.  •  •  • 
ir  I  were  to  make  a  guess  my  timetable 
would  be  acnnethlng  like  this:  Meat:  tome  re- 
lief In  1945.  with  luck,  and  possibly  end  when 
the  war  In  Europe  Is  over.  Processed  foods: 
when  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ends. 

While  this  article  was  being  circulated, 
canned  goods  rationing  was  ended  and 
most  meats  were  made  point-free.  and. 
mark  you,  Mr.  Bowles  Is  supposed  to  be 
nmning  the  O.  P.  A.  Now,  to  make  the 
matter  more  confusing.  Mr.  Bowles  has 
told  Congress  that  he  was  quite  con- 
fident that  point-free  meat  will  go  back 
on  the  rationed  list  In  30  to  60  days,  or 
perhaps  early  next  year.  Many  people 
think  rationing  is  being  managed  from  a 
political  standpoint  rather  than  from 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  from 
the  actions  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A., 
the  W.  P.  B..  and  other  regulatory  agen- 
cies, these  opinions  seem  to  be  wholly 
Justified. 

The  people  remember  that  in  March 
1942  Attorney  General  Biddle  made  a 
speech  to  a  group  of  New  Deal  office- 
holders in  which  he  urged  them  to  "hold 
the  political  line,"  and  stated  that  "the 
New  Deal  is  a  political  party."  Michael 
Streight,  the  toastmaster  at  this  meet- 
ing, arrogantly  boasted  that  "the  New 
Deal  is  more  d3mamic  than  fascism  and 
more  revolutionary  than  communism." 

The  people  of  all  parties  recognize 
that  the  New  Deal  is  not  representative 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  philosophy  of 
government.  It  is  as  foreign  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  it  Is  to  those  of  the  Republican 
Party.  They  realize  that  the  New  Deal  Is, 
as  Attorney  General  Biddle  said,  "a  po- 
Utical  party,"  regardless  of  under  what 
party  label  its  members  may  hold  office. 

The  New  Deal  has  fully  demonstrated 
its  Inability  to  properly  run  the  Govern- 
ment. The  President  has  placed  imprac- 
tical and  inexperienced  personnel  in 
charge,  and  their  actions  and  their  rules 
and  regulations  have  shown  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and 
have  worked  useless  and  great  hardships 
on  our  people. 

The  reports  of  the  investigations  of 
every  congressional  committee  has 
shown  an  alarming  state  of  affairs.  The 
Byrd  committee  and  the  Truman  com- 
mittee have  exposed  the  most  wasteful 
and  reckless  spending  of  Government 
money  In  all  history  Prom  the  time  the 
New  Deal  caused  little  pigs  to  be  slaugh- 
tered and  crops  to  be  plowed  under,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  we  have  had  noth- 
ing but  mismanagement  and  waste. 
Even  today  our  farmers  cannot  get  the 
farm  machinery  needed  to  cultivate  their 
land,  while  great  quantities  of  this 
much-needed  farm  machinery  has  been 
and  Is  being  sent  for  foreign  countries. 

The  American  people  have  been  look- 
ing In  the  mirror  of  the  past  11  years. 
That  mirror  shows  the  true  picture  of 
the  greatest  bureaucracy  ever  known 
and  the  greatest  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment in  all  history.  It  shows  our  people 
are  governed  largely  by  bureaucratic 
rules  and  regulations  and  by  Presidea- 
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tlal  directives,  not  created  by  laws,  but  by 
Executive  orders  of  the  President.  Be- 
tween March  1933  and  December  1942 
there  were  3.565  Executive  orders  issued, 
and  alphabetical  agencies  have  been  cre- 
ated so  fast  it  is  difficult  to  keep  count  of 
them,  although  as  a  candidate  in  1932 
the  President  promised  to  reduce  the 
number  of  boarus,  bureaus,  and  commis- 
sions. The  people  realize  this  overgrown 
bureaucracy  is  a  rank  departure  from 
constitutional  government  and  will  per- 
manently change  our  form  of  govern- 
ment unless  it  is  ended  real  soon.  We 
cannot  expect  the  New  Deal  to  do  any 
differently  in  the  future  than  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  Therefore,  the  people  are 
determined  to  elect  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  a  Republican  Congress  in  No- 
vember and  save  our  form  of  constitu- 
tional government,  ano  when  the  boys 
come  home  in  victory  they  will  be  happy 
that  we  have  saved  here  what  they 
fought  for  over  there. 

The  people  know  that  most  of  the  so- 
called  shortages  are  rot  real  shortages 
at  all  but  have  been  created  by  the  un- 
wise and  unwarranted  action  of  the 
W.  P.  B.  The  people  will  gladly  do  with- 
out anything  and  undergo  any  incon- 
venience if.  by  so  doing,  it  will  assist  in 
winning  the  war.  What  the  people  com- 
plain about  is  the  useless  and  unneces- 
sary restrictions  placed  upon  them  by 
incompetent  bureaucrats,  who  have  as 
their  goal  the  ruination  of  private  busi- 
ness and  the  establishing  of  a  totaUta- 
rian  form  of  government  The  people 
know  that  every  un-American  organi- 
zation, every  group  opposed  to  the  form 
of  government  established  by  our  fore- 
fathers, have  formally  gone  on  record 
for  a  fourth  term  for  the  President. 
They  know  Earl  Browder  and  Harry 
Bridges,  whom  the  President  released 
from  prison  2  years  ago,  have  carried  the 
torch  and  blazed  the  way.  They  nave 
chartered  the  course  which  will  likely  be 
followed  by  the  New  Deal  convention. 

We  have  been  taught  that  tiie  proper 
way  to  cure  an  illness  Is  to  find  the 
cause  and  then  remove  it.  The  peo- 
ple know  it  accomplishes  nothing  to  con- 
demn the  heads  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departments,  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions  for  their  unwise  and  un- 
warranted actions.  It  does  no  good  to 
complain  of  the  Hopkins,  the  Tugwells. 
the  Biddies  and  their  kind  or  the  thou- 
sands of  impractical  cracki^ots,  fellow 
travelers;  or  the  inexperienced  young 
so-called  economists,  because  they  are 
only  the  illness;  they  are  simply  doing 
what  their  Chief  would  have  them  do. 
The  President  appoints  them  to  office,  he 
fixes  their  pwlicies,  he  approves  what  they 
do  and  he  keeps  them  in  office.  He  is 
the  cause,  and  I  firmly  believe  the  vot- 
ers will  remove  this  cause  in  November. 

The  people  know  that  today  there  Is 
only  one  branch  of  government  which 
is  not  under  administration  control  and 
that  is  the  Congress.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  New  Deal  anti-Congress 
tirades  and  for  all  the  propaganda 
against  the  people's  representatives. 
Congress  is  the  only  branch  that  can  curb 
the  dictum.s  of  the  bureaucrats.  The 
people  realize  that  their  representatives 


are  fighting  to  prevent  the  bureaucrats 
from  controlling  the  finances  of  the  Na- 
tion and  from  ruling  the  people  through 
rules,  regulations,  and  directives,  and  to 
preserve  constitutional  government,  with 
its  checks  and  balances,  which  have 
made  this  country  great. 

The  people  know  that,  if  a  Republican 
majority  in  Congress  is  elected  In  No- 
vember, our  form  of  government  is 
saved,  and  they  will  elect  a  Republican 
majority. 


Oil  Shortaf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PEMNSTLTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVXS 
Tuesday,  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
Just  finished  the  appropriations  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  More  than  $80,- 
000,000,000  have  been  made  available  for 
their  use.  There  was  no  disposition  to 
argue  with  them.  They  presented  their 
estimates  of  what  they  would  need  and 
we  gave  It  to  them.  No  single  thing  that 
can  be  bought  with  this  money  is  to  be 
denied  or  withheld. 

In  this  same  session  we  refused  to  do 
anything  about  one  of  the  most  critical 
of  the  supplies.  Oil  is  needed  in  greater 
and  greater  amounts.  We  could  liave 
insured  the  supply  a  few  days  ago  when 
we  voted  on  the  Disney  tonendment. 

The  bill  would  have  provided  a  35-cent 
per  barrel  increase  in  the  price  of  crude 
olL  It  would  have  insured  against 
shortage  of  supply  for  all  the  tanks, 
planes,  ships,  and  the  many  other  forms 
of  oil-powered  equipment  which  the  $80,- 
000,000,000  wUl  buy. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  in 
its  persistent  and  distorted  representa- 
tions of  the  oil  price  question  got  out  big 
posters  and  sent  them  to  Members  of 
Congress  to  show  that  the  increase  in 
crude-oil  prices  would  cost  Government 
$175,000,000  annually.  Well,  suppose  it 
did?  Are  we  stinting  on  anjrthing  else 
that  is  needed  to  win  this  war?  Think 
of  it  as  an  Insurance  premium  to  guar- 
antee that  the  $80,000,000,000  will  not  be 
wasted,  for  wasted  it  will  be.  and  count- 
less lives  with  it  If  we  fail  on  oil  supply. 

The  O.  P.  A.  also  used  a  poster  to  show 
that  the  consumer  at  home  would  be 
penalized  $375,000,000  a  year.  It  would 
increase  his  cost  of  living,  said  O.  P.  A. 
«  When  something  has  been  taken  from 
a  man,  it  is  not  inflationary  to  give  it 
back  to  him.  I  have  heard  of  no  concern 
outside  the  price-control  circles  on  this 
point.  The  consumers  would  like  to  be 
able  to  use  their  cars.  They  have  been 
driven  into  higher  cost  transportation  by 
the  stupid,  blundering,  and  malicious 
policy  on  oil. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  us  may  give  some 
thought  to  this  matter  when  we  go  home. 
Something  is  going  to  be  needed.    Noth- 


ing which  will  Increase  total  supply  is 
proposed  by  the  people  who  have  been 
given  the  authority  on  this  question. 
There  is  a  subsidy  proposal  and  as  to  my 
own  district  it  will  be  a  kind  of  life  pre- 
server for  the  man  with  the  little  wells, 
but  it  will  not  increase  the  total  supply. 
A  subsidy  is  static,  a  price  increase  la 
dynamic. 

An  oil  price  Increase  has  been  sought, 
requested,  and  demanded  for  many 
months.  There  Is  nothing  Inflationary 
about  It.  It  would  be  creative.  Every 
new  oil  field  foimd  and  every  old  one 
stimulated  adds  not  alone  to  the  current 
supply,  which  is  our  first  concern  now, 
but  to  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.  An  oil 
field  goes  on  and  on,  for  years,  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Nation's  supply,  a  means  of 
employment,  and  a  source  of  taxable 
wealth. 

As  I  said,  we  did  not  solve  the  problem 
by  refusing  to  pass  the  Disney  amend- 
ment: we  merely  postponed  its  solution. 
There  were  178  of  us  who  tried  to  solve 
it.  Some  may  have  been  influenced  by 
the  O.  P.  A.'s  representations  that  noth- 
ing was  needed  to  increase  oil  supply. 
The  consimier  knows  there  Is  not  enough, 
the  Navy  knows  it,  for  it  has  been  warn- 
ing its  shore  stations  to  conserve  every 
drop  and  get  along  with  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. The  Petroleum  Administration  has 
recently  told  us  how  desperately  short 
of  heating  oil  the  New  England  area  was 
last  winter.  In  places  they  were  down 
to  a  single  day's  supply  of  kerosene  and 
one  tanker  at  sea  had  to  be  diverted  to 
Boston  to  prevent  suffering.  The  oil 
producers  know  that  nothing  can  be  done 
under  the  price  now  frozen  at  the  level 
of  1941,  for  their  costs  have  increased 
to  the  point  where  they  have  nothing 
left  for  expansion  of  operations. 

A  solution  must  be  found.  The  price- 
control  officials  have  said  that  their  re- 
fusal to  do  anything  is  final.  They  are 
sustained  and  comforted  in  their  atti- 
tude by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  make 
them  do  their  duty. 

It  is  still  a  congressional  problem.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  put  before  you  again 
a  little  later.  I  recommend  that  you 
think  it  over  some  more. 


I'll  a  Uttle  Mockinfbura 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  80T7TB  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  our 
distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Representative  Rahkzm, 
many  of  us  have  heard  the  sweet  voice 
of  the  mocking  bird  as  he  sings  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Capitol  during  these 
dark  days  of  war. 

Following  the  remarks  made  by  Con- 
gressman Rahkih  the  other  day.  an  em- 
ployee ot  the  other  body.  Horace  C 
Carlisle,  has  been  inspired  to  write  a 
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beautiful  little  po«m  enUtled  Ttn  •  Uttle 
ICocklagbird.'*  which  I  ask  tmanimouR 
oonaent  to  txuert  In  the  Rbcosd. 
Fm  a  iMTttM  MoamnmaB 

(Tone:  Ustm  to  the  Ifocklo^rd) 
Tm  noted  not  (or  beeuty. 
^)r  beauty,  (or  beauty — 
**m  notetl  not  for  beauty — 
But  (or  aongs  o(  cbeer  tbat  Issue  from  my 


I  sli^    to  •ln(li  my  duty. 

Uy  duty,  my  duty— 

I  sing— to  sine's  my  duty. 

In  tbe  rhytHmlc  realm  o(  music  In  the  South. 

CHOBUS 

I'M  a  Uttle  mockingbird. 
Tea.  •  little  moeklngbud. 
Whose  songs  o(  Inspiration  catch  tbe  ear. 
I'm  a  Uttle  mockingbird. 
Tee.  a  Ifttle  mockingbird, 
ThrWlng  all  tbe  Sunny  Southland  with  my 
cheer. 

My  heart  sings  In  tts  sorrow. 

It«  sorrow.  Its  eorroiw — 

My  heart  sings  In  Its  aocrcMr. 

A  sorrow  that  was  never  told  In  worda. 

Tha  soDgs  I  sing.  I  botrow, 

I  bOfROW.  I  borrow— 

I  sing.  I  borrow 
ay  Sunny  Southland's  other  singing 


^Sormc9  O.  C*rHil0. 


A  Tmm  tm  Uatj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUYAN 

or  ItSTA»A 

in  THS  HOU8B  OP  RXPRCSSIfTATiyES 
rite«day.  ^Kite  20.  Iit44 

lir.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
baa  been  no  time  tn  the  war  now  waging 
when  we  could  neglect  unity  at  home  In 
favor  of  the  privileges  and  customs  of 
peacetime.  The  hour  for  unity  and  the 
bour  for  war  struck  as  one  note  from  the 
clock  of  history.  But  soch  is  human  na- 
ture that  when  the  fortunes  of  war  turned 
from  those  of  loss  and  retreat  to  those  of 
defense  and  attack  many  of  us  at  home 
concluded  that  the  emergency  had  passed 
and  that  we  might  well  restmae  the  situa- 
tion of  optimistic  spectators  waiting  for 
the  game  to  be  over.  TMs  is  a  great 
error.  The  time  for  unity  Is  now.  and  It 
will  remain  now  until  It  Is  replaced  by  the 
time  of  victory — complete,  final,  world- 
wide victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  no  lack  of  unity 
In  our  armed  forces,  nor  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Allied  Nations  as  a  whole. 
Divisions  do  not  disband  with  every  fa- 
vorable turn  of  strategy.  The  Navy  con- 
tinues to  plow  the  sea,  and  the  air 
forces  remain  in  forward  fUgfat.  It  is 
only  at  home  outside  of  the  defense  In- 
dustries, the  transportation  lines,  and 
the  works  that  prodtice  for  war.  that  we 
find  the  tendency  to  listen  tar  tbe  com- 
mand: "As  you  were." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  demanded,  nor 
should  It  be  demanded  Justly,  that  be- 
cause a  war  Is  in  progress  we  should 
abandon  the  ways  of  representative  gov- 
eminent.  The  machinery  of  ordinary 
adminiatration  of  domestic  affairs  must 


go  on:  the  courti  must  function,  and  the 
Congress  must  l^islate  for  all  the  needs 
of  the  people,  pirty  rivalry  aimed  at  de- 
veloping the  beit  policies  and  the  best 
candidfti-***  for  )ubllc  office  must  con- 
tinue. But  we  nust  recognize  that  all 
these  things  are  iubordlnate  to  the  main 
enterprise  that  i  Bu;es  us  now  of  winning 
the  war.  The  h<  useholders  must  expect 
that,  with  war  n  »ds  doubling  and  treb- 
ling the  burden  on  the  productive  and 
conserving  capadty  of  the  Nation,  that 
capacity  must  b  >  enlarged  at  aU  costs, 
and  we  must  rec  uce  oiu*  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  scale  of  living  at  home  that  the 
product  saved  m  ly  enhance  the  war  ef- 
fort. No  matter  low  we  may  seem  beset 
by  regulations,  leprivations,  and  calls 
on  our  money  and  our  energy,  we  must 
remember  that  tl  e  Nation  as  a  whole  and 
the  principles  f(ir  which  it  stands  are 
even  more  beset  and  if  the  Nation  falls, 
so  must  we  all. 

This  is  not  a  i(  ar  for  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  i  idividu&ls.  It  is  a  war 
to  uphold  the  bai  ic  principles  of  national 
life  as  set  out  in  i  mr  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  (ur  Constitution.  It  Is 
the  common  her  tage  of  all  human  ri^t 
that  is  attacked  and  that  must  be  de- 
fended and  pres  rved.  Individuals  in  a 
conquered  couni  ry  lose  all  their  rights. 

Our  goal  is  not  victory  alone,  but  early 
victory.  Savingjblood.  sweat,  tears,  and 
treasure.  A  ma  erial  shortening  of  the 
war  would  meat  more  to  all  of  us  than 
all  the  refoms,  political  victories, 
changes  of  poli<y,  and  adjustments  (rf 
the  burdens  of  ;itlzenship  that  all  the 
factions,  blocs,  a  id  partisans  could  cata- 
log in  an  era  of   teace. 

Let  us  not  del  ide  ourselves  in  the  be- 
lief that  our  fig  iting  forces  are  substi- 
tuting for  us.  1  hey  have  their  job  and 
are  doing  It.  T  le  man  at  the  controls 
of  a  B-29  and  t  le  men  firing  the  guns 
ask  of  us  nothi  ig  more  than  that  we 
back  them  up  at  lome  in  the  purchase  of 
bonds,  the  payiient  of  taxes,  and  in 
obedience  of  these  regulations  that  are 
made  to  set  free  for  war  all  the  surplus 
energy  and  ma  erlals  we  can  possibly 
spare.  They  sii  iply  ask  us  to  do  our 
Job  while  they  ai  s  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  f  we  are  to  retain  our 
functions  as  citi:  «ns  by  participating  in 
political  discussii  >ns,  let  us  do  so  with  an 
eye  to  proportiot .  We  cannot  expect  all 
the  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  our  armed 
forces,  and  imles  s  we  give  them  a  better 
example  we  wil  find  our  tendency  to 
separate  at  hom ;  will  have  a  bad  effect 
on  those  from  whom  we  expect  far 
greater  unity,  ob  edience.  devotion,  cour- 
age, and  sacrifla  on  the  battle  front. 

For  over  a  cer  tury  and  a  half  philos- 
ophers and  hlstarlans  have  spoken  of 
our  democracy  as  an  experiment.  Lord 
Bryce  predicted  '  ve  would  be  wrecked  on 
tbe  rocks  of  sel  Ishness  and  class  ani- 
mosity. Even  lincoln  over  80  years 
ago  posed  the  question  whether  our 
Nation  as  first  conceived  "could  long 
endure."  Let  ua  find  the  same  solution 
in  union  that  Lli  icoln  found— the  Union 
that  gave  strengi  tv— tbe  Union  that  gave 
continued  life  to  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  ome  fell  when  selfish- 
ness and  comiptjkm  displaced  the  unity 
empire  together.    We 


that  bound  the 


may  well  take  a  lesson  from  history  for 
if  we  abandon  imlty  now  in  pursuit  of 
individual  <»*  cbss  advantage  we  wlU 
have  nothing  left  worth  fighting  for. 

The  nineteenth  century  opened  by  the 
triumph  of  democracy  as  a  design  for 
government  after  the  great  revolution. 
The  twentieth  century  opened  with  the 
rumblings  of  a  coimter-revolution  that 
professed  to  see  a  lack  of  efBciency  in 
a  democracy.  Groups  rose  that  sought 
to  mobilize  forces,  not  through  common 
consent  but  by  manipulating  power  so 
as  to  divide  peoples  In  a  nation  into 
two  classes,  the  governing  and  the  gov- 
erned. Arbitrary  power  achieved  a  cer- 
tain material  progress  at  the  expense 
of  common  liberty. 

This  was  followed  by  designs  of  nations 
for  a  similar  use  of  power  against  smaller 
nations.  Supermen  dreamed  of  super- 
nations  and  In  the  language  of  Mussolini 
democracy  was  sneered  at  as  an  "out- 
moded exp)erlment."  The  counter-revo- 
lution was  on  from  the  beginning  that 
struck  down  voluntary  unity  of  effort 
and  substituted  for  It  the  selfish  plans 
of  a  few  backed  not  by  consent  but  by 
dishonesty  and  force.  The  only  defense 
Is  a  swing  back  to  free  and  equal  co- 
operation for  the  common  good.  This 
Is  our  hope  today — that  imity  may  bind 
every  class  and  every  citizen  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  avoid  conquest  and  to  live 
in  the  free  air  of  peace. 


A.  F.  «f  L  E-dorses  latenutioaal  Of&cc 
f  er  EiiacatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cauFoaifu 

m  TffE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  May  1944  Issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  i? 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  labor's  place 
In  International  affairs.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  this  great  organization  addressing 
Itself  not  only  to  an  assertion  of  Its 
rights  but  to  an  assumption  of  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  the  International 
field.  This  Is  not  a  new  approach  for 
labor;  in  fact,  no  group  has  contributed 
more  richly  to  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  broad  sense 
than  have  the  organised  workers,  func- 
tioning through  their  respective  free 
trade  unions.  It  is  probable  that  Samuel 
Oompers,  more  than  any  other  one  per- 
son in  the  world,  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  In  Geneva,  The  I.  L.  O.  today 
stands  as  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  great 
work. 

Today,  labor  Joins  with  a  number  of 
other  groups  in  asking  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  education  in  the  new  world  ma- 
chinery, when  that  Is  set  up.  Labor, 
recognizing  the  need  for  an  International 
Office  of   Education,  is  today  pressing 
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for  tbe  establishment  of  such  an  office. 
The  issue  of  the  American  Federationist 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  carries 
an  article  by  James  Marshall,  one  of 
the  vice  chairmen  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  an  International  Office  of 
Education.  This  article  merits  a  large 
reading  audience,  for  the  principle  it 
sets  forth  Is  a  sound  and  truly  social 
principle. 

I  therefore  ask  permission  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

One  of  the  vice  chairmen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  an  International 
Office  of  Education  was  BCsgr.  George 
Johnson.  Monslgnor  Johnson  has  Just 
passed  away.  He  literally  gave  his 
Ufe  for  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
ideals  and  principles  for  which  he  has 
stood  through  all  his  life.  Many  elo- 
quent tributes  have  been  paid  him,  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  and  of  praise  have 
been  pouring  in  to  his  relative^  and  to 
the  authorities  of  his  church.  Among 
the  tributes  paid  to  this  great  man  was 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Washington 
Central  Labor  Union,  which  simply  tells 
the  story  of  the  man's  greatness.  He 
sought  to  help  every  child  of  every  race 
and  creed.  He  lived  his  faith  in  bis 
every  act. 

The  resolution  expressing  the  tribute 
of  tbe  Washington  Central  Labor  Union 
to  this  great  cleric  and  great  educator 
Is  as  follows: 

Whereas  Msgr.  Cteorge  Johnson,  a  noted 
educator  and  cleric,  passed  away  today  whUe 
delivering  a  commencement  address;  and 

Whereas  Monslgnor  Johnson  has  rendered 
a  great  and  rich  service  to  the  promotion  of 
truly  social  concepts  In  and  through  educa- 
tion:  and 

Whereas  Monslgnor  Johnson  always  con- 
cerned himself  for  the  welfare  of  every  child, 
regardless  of  rsM^,  rank,  or  creed,  seelLlng 
ever  to  help  aU  chUdren:  Therefore  be  It 

Jtesolped,  That  the  Washington  Central 
Labor  Union  mouma  the  loss  of  this  great 
public  servant;   and  be  It  fiirther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  rector  of  Catholic  TTniverslty, 
to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
and  to  the  sister  of  Monslgnor  Johnson. 

And  here  is  the  text  of  James  Mar- 
shall's article,  referred  to  above: 
iJiBOB's  nrraxxsT  in  an  international  omcx 

roa  EDUCATION 

(By  Jamea  ICarshall) 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  sixty-third  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Pederatlon 
of  Labor,  held  last  October,  there  Is  a  small 
but  Important  recommendation  of  approval 
for  a  general  plan  for  an  international  office 
for  education.  Thus  an  overwhelming  sec- 
tion of  American  labor  went  on  record,  well 
in  advance  of  other  organizations  and  agen- 
cies. In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation to  post-war  peace  and  stability. 

This  is  no  accident.  Labor  leadership  has 
long  seen  the  connection  between  oppression 
of  labor  and  illiteracy.  All  of  labor  knows 
that  the  strengthening  of  the  position  of 
labor  is  closely  linked  with  the  development 
of  educational  opportunities.  AU  of  labor 
knows  equally  that  world  understanding  and 
international  relationships  need,  as  a  sound 
base,  the  widening  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. It  does  not  take  elaborate  charts  to 
show  the  relationship.  A  quick  glance  over 
the  map  will  show  that  coolie  wages  and  sub- 
standard living  go  hand  in  hand  with  restric- 
tion of  education  to  a  favored  few;  hand  in 
hand  with  a  denial  to  large  masses  of  people 
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of  the   moat  atementary  opportunltlea  for 
educational  advancement. 

There  Is  certainly  a  connection  between 
low  standards  of  education  and  substandard 
conditions  of  work.  The  Illiterate,  \medu- 
cated  country  using  sweated  labor  Is  a  con- 
tinuing threat  to  the  workera  In  lands  with 
high  educational  and  Uvlng  standards.  This 
Is  true  not  only  when  you  look  over  the  broad 
map  of  the  world.  I.  Is  true  within  any  one 
country.  Tbe  same  rigorous  law  applies  with- 
in the  United  States.  The  difOcultiea  in  or- 
ganizing labor  have  been  greatest  in  those 
areas  of  the  country  where  lUtteracy  is  high- 
est, where  educational  opportunity  is  most 
restricted. 

Such  factors  were  unquestionably  In  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  to  the  1943  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
But  labor  leadership  also  recognized  that 
plans  for  world  peace  and  security  cannot 
be  left  dependent  upon  the  old  devices  of 
politics  and  government  and  International 
economic  schemes.  The  rock-bottom  basis 
for  peace  is,  of  course,  a  genvUne  under- 
standing among  peoples  and  natlona.  While 
no  overnight  miracles  are  to  be  expected,  such 
genuine  understanding  can  only  come  at>out 
by  the  intelligent,  flexible,  and  wise  use  of 
the  forces  and  instrumentalities  of  educa- 
tion. 

There  was  a  wise  note  of  caution  In  labor's 
conclusion — a  caution  which  It  is  essential 
we  keep  before  us;  namely,  that  education 
is  not  something  to  be  Imposed  on  a  people 
from  without;  that  it  must  be  home  grown, 
though  It  may  be  helped  and  encouraged 
and  nursed  along  by  the  friendly  influencea 
of  international  cooperation. 

The  report  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  PMeratlon  of  Labor  reads  strik- 
ingly: 

"Just  as  the  international  labor  organiza- 
tion was  made  an  agency  of  the  League  of 
Nations  potent  for  lifting  the  statiu  of  labor 
throughout  the  world,  the  proposal  ts  now 
maturing  to  include  a  department  of  educa- 
tion in  addition  to  that  of  health  xmder 
whatever  agency  may  replace  the  League  of 
Nations.  We  believe  that  labor  abould  favor 
such  a  proposal. 

"However,  this  agency  should  perform  re- 
search and  clearance  functions  and  should 
not  be  used  tot  any  plan  to  impose  cultures 
or  ideologies  upon  natlona  or  regimes.  In 
such  an  agency  labor  should  emphasize  that 
education  is  more  than  formal  schooling  and 
that  ways  should  be  developed  to  assist  adults 
in  making  the  experiences  of  life  educational 
of  mind  and  spirit.  Culture  is  not  limited 
to  study  <a  the  humanitiea.  but  is  the  ex- 
perience of  a  people  In  their  work,  their  group 
activities.  Including  politics,  their  creative 
enterprises,  their  recreation  and  play. 

"Labor  could  weU  insist  in  a  world  edu- 
cational agency  that  the  cultural  autonomy 
of  nations  should  be  not  only  safegxiarded 
and  developed  but  enriched  by  opportunities 
to  share  the  knowledge  and  experiences  of 
other  nations.  Culture  achieved  through  the 
educational  experiences  of  life  is  a  process  of 
Integration.  As  L.  P.  Jacks  has  so  well 
stated: 

"  'It  is  only  as  a  laborer  that  man  la  ca- 
pable of  education  or  worthy  of  it.  The 
men  of  science,  the  artists,  the  poets,  the 
philosophers,  the  heroes,  the  saints,  the  cap- 
tains of  industry,  and  the  captains  of  sal- 
vation— what  are  they  in  last  analysis  but 
highly  educated  laborers,  found  most  fre- 
quently in  communities  where  culture  and 
laborer  are  working  together  in  alliance,  least 
frequentiy  where  they  have  drifted  apart,  as, 
alas,  they  are  drifting  in  these  days?  The 
great  task  of  our  times,  once  more,  is  to  re- 
unite these  separated  elements.' " 

These  considerations  were  the  very  onM 
tbat  led  to  the  formation  2  months  alter 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  conven- 
tion of  the  American  AssodaUon  for  an  In- 


ternational OfBee  for  education.  That  ••• 
•ociation  alms  to  bring  the  ssme  measags 
about  education  to  the  American  la^inan. 

As  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
report,  it  was  recognised  ttiat  aducatlon  is  an 
■saentlsl  prop  to  a  peaceful  world  order.  As 
tn  the  Atnencan  Federation  of  Labor  rei>ort, 
it  was  recognised  that  this  proposal  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  problems  of  vic- 
torious and  vanqulahed  countriea.  Indeed. 
the  declaration  of  the  American  AsaodaUon 
made  it  clear  that  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Education  Offl<:e  did  not  mean 
that  "the  nations  of  the  world  must  step  in 
and  dominate  or  watch  over  local  schools  or 
national  school  systems.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  if  we  want  a  democratic  world  thla 
would  be  an  undemocratic  way  to  go  about 
it:  pe<^le  do  not  accept  outsiders  telUng 
them  what  they  must  know,  how  they  mxist 
think  or  what  they  must  think  ts  right  and 
what  wrong.  We  cannot  tell  the  German 
scho(ds.  for  example,  what  they  miist  teach 
and  hope  to  succeed.  There  is  evidence  that 
even  totalitarian,  authoritarian  Germany  baa 
failed  to  control  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
younger  Germans.** 

EmphasU  is  placed  by  the  association  on  tha 
point  that:  "TTiere  is  a  way,  though,  through 
education — through  education  which  Is  not 
authoritarian,  which  does  not  attempt  to 
make  people  docile  subjects  or  keep  them 
forever  Immature.  We  can,  through  educa- 
tion, create  better  attitudes  in  people  and 
build  up  in  them  better  thinking  processea. 
We  can  tbrou^  education  show  them  reality 
aiKl  truth  and  dispel  many  fears  which  causa 
afrgreaslve  behavior.  We  can  through  educa- 
tion make  clear  the  intcrdepandenca  of  men 
as  neighbors,  as  nationals,  and  as  dtiaens  of 
the  world." 

Thla  declaration  and  the  interest  of  tha 
American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  and  of  other 
forces  In  the  laboi  movement  and  among  the 
general  public  have  already  had  their  resulta. 
Our  Government  has  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  collaboration  In  the  designation  of  a 
committee  to  meet  with  the  Allied  Ministers 
of  Education  in  London.  But  these  steps  are 
preliminary  and  tentative.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, they  relate  only  to  the  immediate  post- 
war reconstruction  needs.  The  broader  and 
more  far-reaching  purpose  of  a  permanent 
International  Office  for  Education  is  yet  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

But  even  at  this  stage  there  are  several 
distinctive  elements  thst  must  guide  the  ef- 
forts to  set  up  a  permanent  International 
Education  Office. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Idea  must  be  ac- 
cepted, the  concept  that  education  is,  and 
must  be  utilized  aa.  an  Instrument  for  the 
promotion  of  imderstanding  among  natlona 
without  which  there  can  never  be  an  endur- 
ing peace.  Tbe  political  and  economic  peace 
machinery  cannot  p'lssibly  work  for  long  tf 
it  depends  solely  on  Government  experts.  It 
must  be  supported  by  a  public,  worldwide, 
which  understands  the  peace  machinery  and, 
even  more  important,  imderstands  other  p«o- 
plea.  In  the  secona  place,  such  an  otDoe 
must  not  be  thrvut  off  into  the  when-there's- 
nothing-better-to-thlnk -about  area  of  Inter- 
national interest.  It  must  have  adequate 
moral  and  flnsnclal  support  from  the  na« 
Uons  of  the  world  every  day  In  every  year. 

And,  in  the  third  place.  It  must  not  be 
another  conference  of  Government  offlcials 
or  even  educators  alone.  Education  for 
world  understanding  must  follow  from  tha 
participation  of  the  pet^les  of  the  world. 
This  means  that  delegates  to  such  an  Inter- 
national  Office  for  Education  must  liududa 
worthy  representatives  of  broad  sections  of 
the  people  or  at  least  be  selected  by  them — 
just  as  representatives  to  the  International 
Labor  Office  are  not  solely  representative  of 
or  chosen  by  governments. 

Tbe  action  of  the  American  Federation  ot 
Labor  and  the  sponsorship  cl  the  American 
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AaaoeUtlon  for  an  International  Office  (or 
kUon   by  aucli  outstanding  figures  aa 
ICeany.   aecretary   of   tbe   American 
.  of  Labor:  Selma  Boreliardt.  of  tbe 
deration  of  TMebers:  A.  Philip 
1.  Ultanutkmal  president.  Brother- 
hood at  fll—plng  Oar  Portars:  Clinton  Golden. 
C.  L  O.  repraaantatlve  on  the  War  Manpower 
Oomralaatoo:    Mark    Starr,    educational    dl- 
raetor.  international  Ladlea'  Garment  Wcrk- 
en*  Union:  J.  Rajrmond  Walah.  director.  De- 
partment of  Bducatlon  and  Baaaarch.  Con- 
or Industrial  Organlaatlons:  Owen  D. 
of  the  General  Klactrie  Co.;  Henry  I. 
Hammaa  of  Um  Maw  tegland  Power  Associa- 
tion   and    biMlnaaa    lapfoaautatlve    on    the 
I.  L.  O.:   fieardaley   Sxunl,  director.  Federal 
Raaerre  Bank  of  New  Torli,  and  James  U. 
Patton,  president.  National  Farmers  Union, 
give  testimony  to  the  alertness  of  labor  and 
Industry  to  world  needs. 

Aa  the  country  at  large  becomes  aware  of 
the  needa  to  be  met  by  an  International 
Oflea  for  Wucatlon  and  as  It  ezoresses  that 
support,  official  action  of  our  Government 
will,  no  doubt,  follow. 


Tkaaiu  to  UFoilctte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coKNicncuT 
Of  TBI  HOU8K  OF  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesdav.  June  20. 1944 

Iffra.  U7CE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  and  to  Include  In  these  re- 
marks the  following  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  Evansville  Press,  of 
Evansvllle,  Ind..  on  June  14.  1944,  and 
approves  the  conduct  of  our  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
LaFollstti]: 

TUAMMM  TO  L>OLLSrrB 

The  resignation  of  Robert  W.  Lyons  as 
Republican  National  Committee  man  la  a  per- 
sonal rlctory  for  Coogresaman  CHAai.Es  La- 
F9uxm  who  slakad  bis  political  neck  to  aim- 
port  a  principle. 

It  is  a  triumph  for  decency  in  Indiana  and 
fair  warning  to  organisation  hacks.  Repub- 
Wcan  or  Democratic,  not  to  consider  as  pri- 
vate property  a  trust  assigned  them  by  the 
voter* 

Ku  Klxntlsm  waa  the  lasue  In  thia  contro- 
versy and  apologlau  for  Mr.  Lyona  referred 
to  the  ravts  iment  of  thU  SUte  half  a  gen- 
I  by  this  plaiOM  of  Intolerance  and 
aa  something  which  might  b* 
la  "youthful  indiscretion." 

It  waa  the  aame  kind  of  "youthful  Indts- 
CTetlon"  which  produced  HiUer.  led  to  the 
•MtaMMIMat  of  nine -tenths  of  the  popula- 
*•••  ••  ■srcpe  and  has  brought  our  young 
•■■  ♦•>  tbs  Korman  beaches  In  a  death  strug- 
gls  to  ksop  It  from  enreloplng  the  world. 

We  can  forgive  ftrfly  which  is  sincerely  re- 
pented, and  even  forget  it  if  given  a  chance; 
hut  we  cannot,  in  times  like  these,  endorse  It. 
♦Ten  by  Inference. 

Mr.  Laroixcrrrs  courageous  action  will 
have  a  definitely  cleansing  effect  upon  Indi- 
ana politics  in  general.  Immediate  popular 
approval  of  his  sUnd  ia  fair  warning  to  those 
who  would  \iae  piibUe  power  for  petty,  per- 
sonal purpoees.  The  Incident  reverses  an 
«»«towid  and  wtabUMMS  LaTtxxnrs  as  a 
Isadar  In  the  i»«w  Hspufclkim  Party,  now 
just  emerging. 

It  U  said  that  old  orfufeafttan  men  whose 
h«  has  cioaaaJ  wtU  attempt  to  get 


even  by  working 
next  November. 
cency  and  good 
ber  this  and.  by 
they  appreciate 


fir  his  defeat  In  the  election 
rbe  sincere  friends  of  de- 

gi  ivemment  should  remem- 
tb  sir  votes,  demonstrate  that 
hl(  kind  of  public  service. 
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or 
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Tuesdai .  June  20. 1944 


Mr.  GILLIE 
leave  to  extend 
CBB.  I  Include 
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MA8XITED    in 
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Since  the  W.  F 
price  for  hogs  in 
centa    per 
celling  for  central 

Since  the  hogs 
dpally  consigned 
and 

Since  the  hogs 
believed  to  be  of 

Since  freight  ra 
from  the  two  areas ; 

Since  W.  F.  A 
tabllahed  from  thi 
respective  areas 
longtime  d! 
Indiana  bogs 

We.   the 
Kalb  County,  Ind 
hereby  resolve,  Tl^t 
jnlnlstration.  the 
and  the  director 
cultural    Ezperlme|it 
to:  (1)   Establish 
nation  in  price  a 
mrtrket   hogs;    an<i 
agencies  take  the 
this  discrlmlnatloii ; 

Resolved,  That 
be  submitted  to 
cles  concerned,  ss 
U.  8.  D.  A.  War 
diana:    to    the 
meetings. 

AaTHT:|t 
Chairman, 


al: 


the 


as  ROC 

Whereas  we 
the  De  Kalb 
Department  of 
Ing  under  Instructltns 
cers.  urged  farmert 
pork  as  a  patriotic 
that  they   would 
price  for  their 
and 

Whereas  the 
plea  for  more 
try's  largest  hog 

Whereas  farmers 
had  to  oftentimes 
floor  price 
waa  pcomlaed  by 


hog( 


pork 
crcp 


I  establish  m! 
th» 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  In  the  Rec- 
foUowlng  resolutions: 


AGAINST    HOC8 
KOBTHXAaTCHM    INDIANA 


has  established  a  ceUlng 
riortheastern  Indiana  at  10 
hundredweight    lower    th-ui    the 
Indiana,  and 
1  rom  these  areas  are  prin- 
ts the  same  eastern  packers, 

I^oduced  in  these  areas  are 
sinilar  quality;  and 

are  practically  the  same 

and 

fellings  are  said  to  be  es- 

market  histories  of  the 

wiich  must  then  indicate  a 

scrlmlnptlon  against  northeastern 

undersigned  members  of  the  De 

V.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board. 

the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 

'  Var  Food  Administration. 

Purdue  University  Agrl- 

Statlon    be   petitioned 

causes  of  the  discrlml- 

giifnst  northeastern  Indiana 

(3)    State   and   Federal 

4ece88ary  action  to  correct 

Be  it  further 

cfDples  of  these  resolutions 

Federal  and  State  agcn- 

well  aa  to  other  county 

Boards  in  northeastern  In- 

prfas    and    read    at   public 


the 


H.  LaoTzcNHisn. 
pe  Kalb  County  A.  A.  A. 
Wnxu  M  B.  Klock. 

^ield  Supervisor  T.  S.  A. 
B.  Bocks. 
Ffelk  Agent,  Albion  P.  S.  A. 
htstaa    YoDsa. 
District  ''arm  Bureau  Chairman. 

C.  K.  :  lAKXB. 

Co  mty  Africulturat  Agent. 


MAaKzn  re 


aaCXTLATION    EVASIONS 

undersigned  members  of 

County    (Ind.)    United  States 

Agriculture  War  Board,  act- 

frcm  our  superior  offl- 

In  1943  to  produce  more 

duty  and  assured  them 

lecelve  at  leaat  the  fioor 

aa  set  by  the  W.  F.  A.; 


far  ners 


did  respond  to  this 

by  producing  the  coun- 

for  1JK3-44:  and 

narketing  these  hogs  have 

accept  prices  below  the 

~  for  this  area  and  which 

Goremment;  and 


Whereas  fanners  have  had  to  submit  to 
unusual,  unorthodox,  and  unethical  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  buyers  in  the  bypassing 
of  the  floor  price;  and 

Whereas  pork  products  are  retailed  to  con- 
sumers on  the  basis  of  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  prices 
which  are  Independent  of  prices  paid  farmers; 
and 

Whereas  the  packer  la  subsidized  (1.30  per 
hundredweight  on  all  hogs,  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  the  hogs,  to  enable  the  packer  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  hogs  processed  even  if 
he  has  to  pay  the  ceiling:  so 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  De 
Kalb  County  (Ind.)  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  War  Board,  petition  the 
respective  Federal  authorities  responsible  for 
formulating  and  carrying  out  the  food-for- 
Ireedom  program  to: 

1.  Keep  faith  with  the  hog  producer  by 
making  the  support  price  apply  to  all  weights 
of  market  hogs  and  thereby  eliminate  floor 
dodging. 

2.  Provide  that  packers  resorting  to  un- 
usual practices,  not  common  prior  to  the 
price  support  regulation  so  that  the  farmer 
is  penalized  by  unusually  heavy  shrinkages 
in  weight  of  hogs  as  a  result  of  these  prac- 
tices, be  made  to  disqualify  themselvea  for 
subsidy  payments  in  so  doing. 

3.  Investigate  the  hog-marketing  system  on 
northeastern  Indiana  and  withhold  subsidy 
payments  from  packers  who  have  In  any  way 
evaded  or  colluded  with  others  to  evade  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  W.  F.  A.  in  estab- 
lishing a  floor  for  hog  prices;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  instrument 
be  sent  the  War  Food  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  United 
States  Senator  and  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  this  county,  the  National  and  State 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  war 
boards,  the  county  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  war  boards  of  this  market 
area,  and  to  the  press. 

AXTHTTS  H.  liATTTZENHISCa, 

Chairman,  De  Kalb  County  A.  A.  A. 
William  B.  Klock, 

Field  Supervisor.  F.  S.  A. 
Lssm  E.  BooEs. 

Field  Agent,  Albion  P.  C.  A. 
Albbt  Yc»ki. 
DUtrlet  Farm  Bureau  Chairman. 
C.  E.  Bakxk. 

County  Agricultural  Agent. 


Slovaks  Praise  Preiklcnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  WEISS.     Mr.  Speaker,  no  finer 

Americans  re:.ide  in  my  district  than 
those  affiliated  with  the  National  Slovak 
Society  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thousands  of  their  sons  fight  on  every 
battle  front  of  the  world  and  on  the 
seven  seas.  Thousands  of  its  member- 
ship are  employed  in  the  great  Pitts- 
burgh steel  industrial  district — the  dis- 
trict which  makes  steel  for  the  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns  needed  by  our 
fighting  men.  Members  of  this  organ- 
ization are  a  loyal  group  led  by  Mr.  V.  S. 
Platek.  president.  They  love  peace  and 
are  willing  to  fight  and  die  for  it. 

I  am  happy  to  taclude  in  my  remarks 
the  resoiutioo  of  the  National  Slovak 
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Society,  which  was  adopted  on  May  21. 
1944.  endorsing  the  great  leadership  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt: 

Whereas  Bhartlj  after  America's  declaration 
of  war  we.  In  the  naotie  and  on  behalf  of  the 
membership  of  the  MaUonal  Slovak  Society, 
gave  allegiance  and  full  faith  to  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  pledged  our 
wholehearted  and  imconditlonal  support  of 
the  Chief  Szecutive  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Nation  In  their  determination  to  protect  the 
honor  of  America  and  its  Ideals  of  right  and 
humanity,  and  dedicated  our  lives,  our  for- 
ttmes.  our  all,  to  that  great  and  holy  cause; 
and 

Wbereas  today  the  field  at  vriiite  at  our 
society's  servloe  flag  is  studded  with  almost 
3,000  atara  of  blue.  29  of  which  have  already 
changed  to  gold — to  tell  the  world  that  29 
of  our  brethren  have  made  the  sacrifice  in 
this  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  so  that  the  moat 
precious  things  of  life,  the  God-given  rights 
of  man — freedom.  Juatice,  and  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  according  to  th*  dlctatea  of 
one's  own  conscience — aoay  not  perish  from 
the  earth;  and 

Whereas  we  Icnow  that  the  war  muat  be 
fought  to  the  bitter  end— until  the  United 
States  of  America  and  her  allies  ere  vic- 
torloua — if  Americans  are  to  live  as  freemen 
and  not  as  slaves;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  the  President  has 
not  failed  the  Nation  in  the  critical  days  gone 
by.  will  not  fail  ua  In  the  critical  days  which 
face  the  Nation — days  that  will  end  In  an 
asstired  victory:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Su- 
preme Assembly  of  the  National  Slovak  So^ 
ciety,  noic  in  session  to  the  city  o/  Pittsburgh, 
That  an  ezpreaalon  of  renewed  confidence  and 
continued  faith  be  trasmitted  to  His  Ex- 
cellency, President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt; that  we  continue  to  have  unbounded 
faith  in  his  great  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world;  that  we  continue  to  have 
Implicit  faith  In  his  efforts  to  solve  those 
problems,  which  deep  faith  Is  merited  by  his 
masterful  conduct  of  America's  part  In  the 
global  war  during  the  many  months  since 
Pearl  Hartwr;  that  we  pray  to  God  on  high 
to  bless  him  with  health  and  Inspire  him 
with  wisdom  to  guide  our  Nation  safely 
throogh  the  dangers  of  the  global  war  the 
men  and  w<umen  of  America  are  now  fighting, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Allies;  and, 
Ood  willing,  to  lead  our  Nation  to  a  )uit  and 
lasting  peace;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  original  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  subscribed  by  each  member  oi  the 
supreme  assembly  and  be  transmitted  to  His 
■xeelleney.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  that  a  copy  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  the  society. 

Given  at  Plttsbtirgh.  Pa.,  on  this  »lst  day  of 
May  1»44. 

(Signatures  omitted.) 


Admittance  of  European  Refagect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLHAN 

or  oKBooa 
Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  20  ilegislaOce  day  of 

Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  come  to  me  a  clipping  from  a  news- 
IMtpcr  dated  June  15  last  under  the  cap- 
tion "Westbrook  Pegler  remarks:  Roose- 
▼elt's  'thousand  refugees'  mere  sample." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Rscosn. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Bxcoast, 
as  follows: 

LT'S  "THOOaaMD 


(By  West  brook  Pegler) 

Always  a  champion  of  unpopular  and  losing 
causes.  I  find  myself  akepUcal  of  President 
Roosevelt's  notice  to  Congress  that  IJOOO 
European  refugees  will  be  brought  to  thia 
country  Immediately  and  confined  In  a  va- 
cated Army  camp  and  his  assurance  that, 
when  the  war  Is  over,  they  will  be  repatri- 
ated. 

This  Nation  has  immigratioir  laws  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  imdeslrable  per- 
sons. These  laws  have  been  administered 
insincerely  in  recent  years  and  evaded  often. 
As  In  the  flagrant  case  of  Mrs.  Earl  Browder. 
an  active,  alien  Communist  posing  as  a  harm- 
less and  nonpoUtical  housewife. 

The  people  of  the  United  Statea  are  the 
aole  authority  on  desirability,  and  yet.  in 
JusUce  to  them,  it  muat  be  admitted  that 
the  provisions  which  they  have  adopted  for 
their  own  protection  are  extremely  liberal 
and  more  so  than  thoee  of  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  family  of  more  or  lesa  free  nations 
on  our  side  of  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  gesierotity  has  been 
flouted  c^>e&ly  In  recent  years  by  the  ad- 
mission of  individuals  in  the  guise  of  visitors 
who  were  legally  Ineligible  to  settle  here,  when 
it  was  known  that  real  condltlona  would  make 
it  impossible  to  deport  them,  regardless  oC 
their  active  conduct,  or  their  attitude  toward 
the  American  form  of  goverixment. 

Past  performances  in  many  flrids  Instinc- 
tively suggest  that  the  promise — that  these 
refugees  will  be  repatriated  after  the  war  and 
meanwhile  restricted — will  not  be  kept.  Past 
pcrfomaanccs  suggest  also  that  once  a  prin- 
ciple has  been  conceded  by  the  importation 
of  1,000  European  aliens  with  no  pretense  that 
they  are  eligible  or  suitable  for  permanent 
resldenos  here,  the  niunber  that  will  l>e 
brought  in  later  will  be  limltad  by  ahlpping 
facllitlea.  Individual  pull  exerted  through  per- 
sonal friends  and  organizations  within  the 
United  Statea.  and  public  tolerance. 

The  latter  will  t>e  a  weak  and  leaky  barrier 
against  the  Immigration  of  Communiats  and 
others  who  won't  like  our  way  of  living  and 
doing  and  will  do  their  damnedest  to  malce  us 
live  and  do  their  way;  and  against  continental 
crooks,  who  woiild  be  no  asset  to  any  nation. 

The  public  tolerance  operates  throtigh  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  is  beset  and  bedeviled  by 
propaganda  and  pressvire  which  attack  as  • 
Fascist  and  a  bigot  any  man  who,  In  the  In- 
terests of  his  own  country  and  his  own  people, 
undertakes  to  restrict  Immigration  to  those 
who  have  something  to  offer.  It  Is  almost 
heresy  to  say  that  not  all  immigrants  and 
refugees  are  ennobled  by  their  sufferings 
abroad,  but  there  Is  nevertheless  much  bio- 
graphical data  to  prove  that  many  who  came 
here  ahortly  before  the  First  World  War  for 
asylum  from  European  t3rranny  did  not  Join 
the  native  American  youth  in  destroying 
those  tyrants,  but  Instead  joined  alien  groups 
and  movements  and  tried  to  destroy  the 
American  system.  The  whole  native  public 
ts  not  organized  to  counteract  the  pressure 
on  public  men  exerted  by  the  organized  pres- 
sure groups  which  call  the  United  States  a 
melting  pot  but.  in  reality,  have  in  mind 
Bomcthlng  more  like  a  central  park  of  the 
entire  world  where  anyone  may  enter  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

The  United  States  Is,  in  reality,  an  exclusive 
organization.  It  haa  rulea  ot  eligibility  and, 
like  moat  of  our  unions,  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  applicants  who  do  not  meet  certain 
requlrenaents  These  restrictions  are  unjust 
to  no  foreigner,  because  no  foreigner  has  any 
rights  in  the  matter.  If  be  is  admitted  to 
realdenes  and  latar  to  dtiasnship.  thai  Is  a 


prlvQege — not  a  right.  The  United '  8t«tc« 
can  decide  to  exclude  aU  immigration,  if  tt 
comes  to  that,  and  to  restrict  the  right  to 
vote  and  hold  public  oOoe  to  natives  and,  I 
believe,  should  do  ao.  ' 

Obviously  the  first  1.000  are  to  be  Jtict  a 
sample,  because  1.000  refugees  more  or  less 
in  southern  Italy  would  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  problem  of  feeding  and  gov- 
erning the  region.  But  to  this  country  ths 
difference  could  and  probably  will  be  great, 
with  other  thousands  following  on,  with  the 
conditions  of  their  Immurement  gradually 
relaxed  and  with  carefully  selected  distreas 
cases  flaunted  in  the  public  eye  in  an  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  and  tmwary  kindness,  all 
for  the  puipoee  oi  revising  the  law  retro- 
actively to  confer  legitinuite  immigrant  status 
on  unselected  thouaands  with  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  legal  standards  of  desirability. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  liased  on  an  assxunp- 
tion  that  there  will  be  not  1,000.  but  many 
thousands,  and  that,  once  they  are  here,  that 
will  be  the  last  the  country  will  hear  of  tbett 
return  to  Europe  after  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

ovaoQTH  ctaotiwa 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  UegiskUive  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  $).1944 

Mr.  MATBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD  remarks 
of  Hon.  James  P.  Byrnes.  Director  of  War 
Mobilization,  at  a  limcheon  meeting  yes- 
terday at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  Extension  Service  workers  who  have 
been  with  the  Service  for  a  period  ot  19 
years  or  more. 

I  desire  particularly  to  call  attention 
to  one  statement  which  I  know  will  be 
of  Interest  to  many  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  certainly  of  great  Interest  to 
me.     Mr.  Byrnes  said: 

For  example,  there  are  now  about  10.000 
Army  trucks  ready  lor  disposal.  The  procure- 
ment officer  ctf  the  Treasury  who  handlaa  ths 
disposition  of  all  surplus  war  materials  of 
this  kind,  is  cooperating  with  the  W.  F.  A. 
in  getting  the  bulk  of  these  trucks  into  farm 
use.    The  plan  is  as  follows: 

1,  State  A.  A.  A.  committees  obtain  infor- 
mation from  Treasury  procurement  regional 
ofllces  on  the  number  and  types  of  trucks  that 
might  reasonably  be  available  to  the  State. 

a.  On  this  Information,  they  notify  county 
A.  A.  A.  committees  of  the  probable  number 
and  types  of  trucks  that  might  be  avallaUe 
for  each  county. 

S.  Ths  county  commltteea  glva  farmers  a 
letter  certifying  need  for  a  track  to  haul  es- 
sential crops. 

4.  The  farmers  present  these  letters  to 
truck  dealers. 

5.  The  dealers  contact  the  regional  pro 
curement  office,  present  the  A.  A.  A.  letters^ 
and  buy  the  trucka. 

6.  Dealers  pay  procurement  ceiling  price, 
and  aeli  the  trucks  to  farmera  at  O.  P.  A. 
ceiling  prices  for  used  trucks.  If  necessary 
the  dealer  reconditions  the  trucks.  Ths 
maximum  dealer  margin  over  purchase  price 
and  repairs  ts  approximately  17  percent. 
Prices  and  margins  are  controlled  by  Oovem- 
ment  regulations. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  information,  be- 
•ausc  farmers  are  certainly  Ir  need  of 
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automotive  equipment,  particularly 
truckj.  and  I  think  the  information  will 
be  ol  much  Interest,  and  the  entire  speech 
Is  one  of  enlightenment. 

The  ACnNO  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
Of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto, 
as  foUows: 

I  think  it  a  $plmai:6  thing  for  pcrtons  who 
have  acrved  10  ftmn  or  man  in  tb*  Kxten- 
•ton  Senrlce  to  organize  *  fraternity  of  this 
kind  offering  an  opprrtunity  to  people  with 
a  commnn  Interest  to  meet  and  exchange 
Ideas. 

Tou  would  not  remain  for  10  yean  in  the 
BMMhai  0VTlce  unless  you  w«r«  really  In- 
tHHlld  tn  the  work.  Only  tbOM  who  are 
tatsrssted  in  their  work  will  ever  make  much 
of  a  contribution  to  its  siKcess.  I  am  told 
that  your  Director  was  one  of  the  founden 
of  yotu'  fraternity  and  that  Its  first  chapter 
was  organised  at  his  home  In  Montana.  I 
am  not  surprised  because  from  beginning  of 
the  Extension  Service  to  this  date  be  bas 
•iBctently  and  zealously  for  every 
that  promised  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bztenslon  Senrlce. 

I  wee  not  the  legislative  father  of  the  Kz- 
tcniloo  Ssrrlce.  But  as  a  friend  of  the  leg- 
islation father.  I  was  close  to  him  at  the 
time  of  tu  birth.  I  do  not  have  to  teU  you 
thst  I  nfer  to  the  late  Congressman  A.  Prank 
Lever,  of  South  Carolina.  He  represented 
the  Fongrees tonal  district  adjoining  the  one 
I  represented.  He  was  here  for  some  years 
before  I  became  a  Member  of  the  House. 
Ptxun  him  I  heard  of  th:  dreams  and  hopes 
of  those  who  for  some  years  had  been  work- 
ing to  establish  the  Extension  Service.  I  did 
wbst  little  a  new  Member  of  the  House  could 
do  to  assist  Mr.  Lever  in  hti  flgbt.  That  was 
In  1914.  Through  the  years  that  have  passed 
I  have  kept  In  touch  with  the  Extension 
Service  because  I  have  been  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  friendship  of  a  man  who  gave  the 
beat  yean  at  his  life  to  the  Extension  Service. 
your  former  Director.  Dr.  Clyde  W. 
Wnrburton. 

All  of  tM  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  of  the  Fxtenslon  Service  dtirlng  the 
war  period.  It  seems  to  me  that  when- 
ever a  war  program  has  t>een  suggested. 
whrther  It  was  to  recruit  manpower  for  the 
farms,  to  sell  bonds  or  fight  inflation,  every- 
one would  immediately  suggest  that  the 
extension  Service  t>e  entrusted  with  the 
major  reepoolbUlty.  How  well  the  service 
has  responded  to  every  appeal  Is  known  to 
you  and  to  the  people.  They  have  been  eble 
to  exercise  leadership  only  t>ecause  they  had 
won  the  confidence  of  the  farmen  of  the 
Nation. 

Am  they  ttave  time  and  again  called  upon 
tarmOTs  to  Increase  quotas  and  to  do  many 
other  things.  It  waa  Inevitable  that  they 
should  meet  with  some  complaint  from  the 
farmer*.  To  complain  la  the  Inalienable 
right  of  every  American.  Some  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  writen  who  heard  these  com- 
plamts  were  act  all  acquainted  with  our 
farmen.  Beeanw  of  the  complaints  and  par- 
ticularly beeatiae  the  Agriculture  Department 
was  not  run  entirely  in  accordance  with 
thetr  views,  they  anured  all  of  ue  that 
we  were  facing  a  great  disaster;  that  the 
food  shortage  this  spring  and  summer  would 
be  so  terrible  thst  tba  morale  of  the  war 
worken  would  be  destroyed,  production  cur* 
tailed,  and  the  war  kMt 

Tbesa  pnpbau  of  disaster  are  now  with- 
out hooor  altber  in  their  own  bomea  or 
any  other  home.  Marvin  Jooee  le  oalllog 
upon  man  and  beast  to  aid  in  the  con- 
■xunptlon  of  some  surplus  crops,  and  ha 
Will  shy  from  •  ente  of  egyi  just  UJw  a 
mule  wUl  ihy  from  a  staam  piaao. 
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The  American  farmer 
of  his  cotmtry  In  Its 
his  ingenuity  and  long 
atMBidsiltly     supplied 
tw«j«»«»ia  ^th   food   an£ 
famine  at  home  we 
No  Army  or  Navy  in  the 
been  fed  as  well  as  our 
are  being  fed. 

The  Extension  Service 
ship  and  the  American 
they  could  do  what  was 
Bible. 

Many  forces  combined 
Increased  yields  of  1942 
the  story  Is  wrjtten  it  muit 
was  no  greater  contrlbutlpn 
1.700.000  boys  and  girls 
Clubs.    They  had  t)cen 
and.  like  trained  scldleri 
they  were  an  inspiration 
broxight  about  our  victotfes 
the  Nation. 

Our  bumper  crops 
thought.     If  with  reducetl 
a  greatly  reduced  supply 
we  could  produce  the 
and  1943.  we  should 
it  when  the  boys  return 
supply    of    farm    machiiiery 
creased.    I  know  that  yoi 
offsets.     Many  old  men 
Ing  on  to  do  their  part 
will  retire;  many  women 
home    from    the    field, 
caused  us  to  devise  new 
Increased  supplies  of 
can  look  with  confidence 

We  must  continue  to 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tcbaco  > 
the   1st  day  of  January 
mlnation  of  war  we  will 
90  percent  of  parity.     Th< 
this  provision  is  not 
will  give  us  time  to  plan 
dltlons  that  exist  after 
stored. 

However,  you  who  are 
era  will  not  wait  until 
future.     You  will  not  b« 
the  security  given  by  th^se 
ing  money  upon  a  crop 
a  fanner.     Crops  are  grofsra 
for  cotxsumptlon — not  to 
crops  accumulate,   they 
over    the    market 
realize  that  they  have 
the  removal  of  trade 
able  them  to  sell  abroad 
and  enable  the  purchaa^n 
crops. 

As  to  our   food  crops 
mands  plus  the 
of  the  liberated  nations 
twck  to  normal  will 
grow.    As     our 
whether  we  will  have 
home  depends  upon  w 
employment  at  home. 

Because  this  Is  true. 
Nation   have   a   very 
reconversion  program 
ing  in  the  Congress  thre^ 
vide  for  the  speedy 
tracts;   another  for  the 
plus  property;  and  a  thttd 
of   more   liberal 
tlon   benefits.    The   first 
portant  because  It  will 
It  does  not  cause  the 
anything  to  contracton 
that  Oovemment  prompt 
and    promptly    remove 
materials  from  a  plant 
manufacturer  may  promrftly 
Ian  producuon  and  mor4 
to  workers. 

If.  In  addition  to  this 
revuion  at  the  end  of 
tern  of  war  taxation  lo 
MMoturaged  to  InvMt 
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cause  for  serious 

labor  supply  and 

of  farm  machinery 

crcps  of  1942 

be  able  to  do 

the  farms  and  the 

Is   greatly   In- 

can  think  of  many 

are  today  hang- 

n  winning  the  war 

will  return  to  the 

But    necessity    has 

methods,  and  with 

and  labor  we 

(or  abundant  crops. 

export  our  eurplus 

For  3  years  from 

following  the   ter- 

guarantee  loans  at 

full  significance  of 

realized.     It 

n  the  light  of  con- 

>eace  has  been  re- 


agriculttiral  think- 
to  plan  for  the 
lulled  to  sleep  by 
loans.     Borrow- 
is  not  the  goal  of 
to  be  marketed 
stored.     As  stored 
tiang  like  a  sword 
farmers    will 
vital   Interest   In 
which  will  en- 
thelr  surplus  crops 
to  pay  for  such 
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our  domestic  de- 

of  the  people 

until  they  can  get 

all  that  we  can 

abroad     cease, 

sulScient  demands  at 

bother  we  have  full 


he  vfarmers  of  the 
Interest   In   the 
now  have  pend- 
bills.  one  to  pro- 
of war  con- 
disposition  of  sur- 
for  the  payment 
compensa- 
Is  the  most  im- 
to  provide  Jobs. 
C^vemment  to  give 
It  only    provides 
y  pay  what  it  owes 
machinery    and 
in  order  that  the 
return  to  dvll- 
qulckly  give  Jobs 
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then  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  a 
recurrence  of  the  unemployment  that  we 
suffered  in  the  days  following  the  last  war 
and  again  In  1932. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  unemploy- 
ment but  it  should  be  of  short  duration.  It 
will  necessarily  be  aggravated  in  some  indus- 
tries and  in  some  areas.  If  the  Congress,  by 
guaranteeing  that  State  unemployment  funds 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  an  amount  equal 
to  a  year's  contribution,  can  Induce  the  States 
to  Increase  the  weekly  benefits  and  pay  such 
benefits  for  a  longer  period,  It  will  help  to 
sustain  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
farm. 

Because  of  the  measure  of  success  we  have 
achieved  in  holding  the  line  as  to  prices  and 
wages,  the  farmer  is  in  much  better  position 
to  grapple  with  post-war  problems  than  he 
was  after  the  First  World  War. 

From  1920  to  1921,  In  1  year  alone,  the 
farmer's  net  Income  was  cut  in  half,  from 
six  and  eight-tenths  billion  dollars  to  three 
and  six-tenths  billion  dollars.  As  the  curve 
of  farm  Income  hit  bottom,  the  curve  of  farm 
mortgages  skyrocketed 

Prom  1920  to  1922.  the  outstanding  farm 
mortgage  debt  increased  from  eight  billion  to 
over  ten  billion  dollars.  By  1924,  it  Increased 
to  $10,666,000,000,  and  the  interest  rate  to  the 
farmer  ou  this  huge  debt  averaged  6.3  per- 
cent. 

It  was  not  until  1933  that  the  curve  of 
farm  Income  began  going  up  and  the  curve 
of  farm-mcrtgage  debt  began  falling  below 
the  1920  level. 

In  1943  the  net  Income  of  farmers  reached 
the  all-time  high  of  twelve  and  five-tenths 
billion.  The  farm-mortgage  debt  has 
dropped  to  five  and  six-tenths  billion  dollars 
and  the  Interest  rate  has  been  cut  to  B  per- 
cent. 

We  must  preserve  these  gains  and  we  must 
continue  our  present  farm-productive  output. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  one  Important 
missing  link.  Like  no  one  else,  the  farmer  has 
to  face  the  hazard  of  crop  failure  as  a  restilt 
of  weather.  A  sound  system  of  crop  Insur- 
ance is  necessary  to  assiu-e  the  farmer  a  stable 
income.  Legislation  on  this  subject  Is  now 
pending  In  Congress,  and  I  believe  its  early 
enactment  will  enable  the  farmer  to  move 
Into  the  post-war  era  with  greater  economic 
security  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed  before. 

Steps  an  being  taken  by  Government  to 
put  surplus  machinery  Into  the  hands  of  the 
farmer.  Some  farmers  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  buy 
this  machinery  at  a  fair  price.  Under  a  pro- 
gram which  has  Just  been  formulated  they 
will  pay  what  the  Government  receives  plus  a 
reasonable  charge  for  handling. 

For  example,  there  are  now  about  10.000 
Army  trucks  ready  for  disposal.  The  Procure- 
ment Officer  of  the  Treasury,  who  handles  the 
disposition  of  all  surplus  war  materials  of  this 
kind,  is  cooperating  with  the  W.  F.  A.  in  get- 
ting the  bulk  of  these  trucks  into  farm  use. 
The  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  State  A.  A.  A.  committees  obtain  Infor- 
mation from  Treasury  Procurement  regional 
offices  on  the  number  and  types  of  trucks  that 
might  reasonably  be  available  to  the  SUte. 

2.  On  this  Information  they  notify  county 
A.  A.  A.  committees  of  the  probable  number 
and  types  of  trucks  that  might  be  available 
for  each  county. 

3.  The  county  committees  give  farmen  a 
letter  certifying  need  for  a  truck  to  haul  es- 
sential crops. 

4.  The  farmers  present  these  letters  to  truck 
dealers. 

6.  The  dealers  contact  the  regional  Pro- 
curement office,  present  the  A.  A.  A.  lettsra, 
and  buy  the  trucks. 

6.  Dealers  pay  Procurement  celling  price, 
and  sell  the  trucks  to  farmers  at  O.  P.  A. 
celling  prices  for  used  trucks.  If  necessary 
the  dealer  reconditions  the  trucks.  Tha 
maximum  dealer  margin  over  purchase  price 
and   repalra   Is   spproxlmately    11  percent. 
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Prices  and  marglru  are  controlled  by  Govern- 
ment regulations. 

This   general   plan   went  Into  effect  only 
this  month.    Tlie  merits  of  the  plan  at  this 
.  stEge   of    development    are    that   it    assures 
prompt  disposal,  chlefiy  to  farm  use,  at  con- 
trolled prices. 

A  few  reports  of  excessive  margins  have  been 
received  on  truck  sales  before  this  plan  was 
adopted.  For  example,  in  one  case  reported 
from  Sumter  County.  S.  C,  exorbitant  profits 
have  been  alleged.  This  Is  being  investi- 
gated by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. Instances  of  this  kind  may 
have  arisen  where  dealen  boQght  trucks  di- 
rectly from  Army  depoU  before  the  present 
plan  was  worked  cut.  The  Office  of  Materials 
and  Facilities,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  Treasury 
Procurement  are  confident  the  new  plan  will 
work  fairly  and  expeditiously. 

Arrangements  are  being  worked  out  with 
Treasury  Procurement  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agicultiial  machinery  In  Army  depots, 
navy  yards,  etc.  Procurement  will  notify 
the  State  A.  A.  A.  (In  the  State  where  the 
equipment  is  located)  of  the  types  and 
amounts  of  machinery  available.  County 
committees  will  give  farmers  letten  certify- 
ing need,  and  letters  will  go  to  dealers  and 
then  to  the  regional  Procurement  office.  The 
procedure  under  consideration  Is  virtually 
the  same  as  In  the  case  of  surplus  trucks. 

The  plan  is  to  have  dealers  pay  Procure- 
ment ceiling  prices  and  resell  at  O.  P.  A. 
celling  prices. 

Much  has  been  said  about  surplus  Jeeps. 
Only  a  few  hundred  have  been  disposed  of 
by  the  Army.  Several  thousand  nonstandard 
types,  minus  repair  parts  and  in  bad  condi- 
tion, apparently  are  not  in  active  use  by  the 
Army.  Some  of  these  are  being  torn  down 
for  repair  parts  by  the  Army.  D^posal  of 
Jeeps  for  farm  use  does  not  appear  practicable 
for  some  time  to  come  but  when  they  do  be- 
come available  steps  will  be  taken  to  release 
them  to  farmen  as  needs  may  Justify. 

W.  P.  A.  has  proposed  that  miscellaneous 
used  items  be  sold  through  county  farm 
auctions.  Procurement  is  considering  this  as 
the  most  practicable  method  suggested  to 
them,  and  the  auction  method  will  be  used 
experimentally  In  the  near  future. 

We  can  all  be  heartened  by  the  assurance 
that  plans  are  being  perfected  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  Incident  to  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  But  it  would  be  tragic  If  we 
allowed  our  Interest  In  conditions  following 
the  war  to  divert  us  from  the  task  of  winning 
the  war.  Today  our  fighting  men  are  only 
upon  the  beachheads  of  Europe.  They  have 
not  landed  on  the  shores  of  Japan.  The  roads 
to  Barim  and  Tokyo  are  still  long  and  bloody. 
This  Is  no  time  to  relax  in  our  efforts.  This 
Is  the  time  for  us  to  put  every  ounce  of  our 
strength  In  the  effort  to  Increase  production 
on  farm  and  In  factory,  and  thus  hasten  the 
day  of  victory,  hasten  the  day  when  our  fight- 
ing men  can  return  to  their  homes. 


Wake  Up,  America 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  tLUNOIS 

IN  Tta  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  forces 
of  Americanism  may  lose  the  coming 
election,  for  want  of  getting  out  the  truly 
representative  American  vote.  This 
situation  may  be  likened  to  the  time- 
honored  maxim  which  runs: 


For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for 
want  of  t  shoe  the  horse  was  loet;  and  for 
want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost. 

Likewise,  constitutional  representa- 
tive government  may  be  lost  to  the 
American  people  if  they  do  not  awake. 
Until  recently,  the  communistic  move- 
ment in  America  has  been  an  under- 
cover affair,  carrying  on  its  subversive 
activities  largely  in  secret,  and  with  little 
effect  on  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  so  because  their  teachings 
are  so  repugnant  to  the  free  men  and 
"  women  of  our  coimtry,  that  it  has  been 
foimd  most  difflcult  to  convert  people  to 
the  cause  of  the  Commun!st  doctrines. 

Politically,  the  Communist  Party  has 
never  been  large  in  numbers,  but  in  re- 
cent years  they  have  adopted  the  tech- 
nique of  infiltration  into  other  organi- 
zations, taking  undue  advantage  of  and 
using  those  organizations  for  their  own 
nefarious  ends.  To  illustrate,  there  are 
many  members  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  of  New  York  who  are  not  Com- 
munists, yet  they  have  been  so  Indiffer- 
ent to  what  was  happening  right  in  their 
own  organization  that  the  radical  Reds 
gained  and  are  today  in  control  of  that 
organization. 

Basically,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  popularly  known  as  the 
C.  I.  O,  is  a  labor  union,  having  great 
influence  in  labor  circles.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  are 
honest,  law-abiding  American  citizens 
who  believe  implicitly  in  their  country, 
and  to  whom  the  views  and  beliefs  of 
the  Communists  are  abhorrent.  Cun- 
ningly, the  Commimists  set  about  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  this  labor  organization, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  their  inflltra- 
tion  to  the  point  where  many  important 
offices  are  now  filled  with  Commimists, 
which  insures  their  control  of  the  or- 
ganization known  as  the  C.  I.  O. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  majority 
of  membership  of  the  C.  L  O.  would 
never  admit  they  could  be  even  influ- 
enced, yet  so  strong  has  become  the 
pressure  upon  them  that  they  find  them- 
selves almost  powerless  to  oppose  this 
control  forced  upon  them  by  their 
leaders. 

These  cunning  leaders  have  assumed 
such  arrogance  that  their  members  are 
compeUed  by  them  to  pay  extra  dues 
which  are  used  to  further  the  Commu- 
nist cause  politically.  The  amount  of 
money  thus  fllched  from  the  honest,  pa- 
triotic laborers  is  unknown,  but  ad- 
mittedly it  reaches  many  thousands  of 
dollars. 

I  still  have  confidence  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  will  at  the 
proper  time  throw  off  this  yoke  that  has 
been  forced  upon  them. 

To  Identify  this  movement  which  is 
becoming  daily  more  intensive  and  more 
securely  entrenched  in  the  political  fab- 
ric of  the  New  Deal,  as  well  as  holding  a 
threat  over  the  success  of  American 
principles  in  November,  we  know  it  as 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 
Make  no  mistake,  the  P.  A.  C.  has  a 
purpose,  a  sinister  one.  What  Is  that 
sinister  purpose?  To  attain  the  great- 
est possible  power  and  Influence  In  and 
over  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 


How  do  they  propose  to  attain  that 
power  and  Influence?  By  combining 
their  communistic  philosophies  with  the 
New  Deal,  to  bring  about  the  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  his  fourth  term  as 
President  of  tlie  United  States  and  a  sub- 
servient Conpress.  Successful  In  this, 
they  will  be  forever  entrenched  in  high 
places  In  our  Oovemment  structure. 

This  "red"  spectre  of  communism  Is 
stalking  our  country  from  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south,  unrecognized.  But 
the  sinister  purpose  Is  there,  thriving 
on  our  unsuspecting  population,  partic- 
ularly In  communities  where  there  are 
large  groups  of  factory  and  Industrial 
workers. 

How  may  this  spectre  be  recognized? 
They  are  well  and  accurately  described 
in  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  whish 
It  1$  declared  "the  Communists  will  at- 
tempt by  stealth  and  subterfuge  to  do 
through  the  Political  Action  Committee 
what  they  have  failed  to  do  when  func- 
tioning as  a  political  party  under  their 
own  name,  that  is,  to  gain  political  lead- 
ership over  millions  of  voters." 

What  are  they  doing  to  establish  dom- 
ination over  our  people?  Cited  Is  the 
UE  Guide  to  Political  Action,  published 
by  the  Communist-dominated  United 
Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  a  standard  textbook  for  this 
Insidious  movement.  I  cite  their  meth- 
ods to  get  out  the  vote  in  the  forthcom- 
ing election  campaign : 

First.  Workers  are  urged  to  secure  the 
use  of  their  union  meeting  halls  for  regis- 
tration purposes,  where  they  must  regis- 
ter imder  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  Com- 
munist chieftains.  Woe  betide  the 
worker  who  fails  to  register,  as  these 
chieftains  control  his  bread  and  butter. 
Second.  Special  hours  for  registration 
purposes,  and  time  off  with  pay.  is  the  de- 
mand of  these  political  chieftains. 

Third.  Checking  of  imion  membership 
lists  against  lists  of  registered  voters. 
And  God  help  the  worker  whose  name 
is  missing! 

Fourth.  Shop  stewards  Instructed  to 
check  up  on  every  employee  to  Insure 
registration  for  voting.  Imagine  the  lot 
of  any  Individual  who  may  fail  to  com- 
ply with  this  requirement. 

Fifth.  Visiting  in  the  homes  of  un- 
registered voters. 

Sixth.  Unions  furnishing  automobiles 
to  transport  members  to  registration 
offices. 

Seventh.  Prizes  for  percentage  of  com- 
plete registration  In  shops  and  depart- 
ments in  Industrial  plants. 

Eighth.  Special  registration  stamps 
Issued  for  checking  with  payment  of 
dues. 

Ninth.  Registration  en  masse  urged  In 
shops,  to  Insure  100  percent  registration 
for  voting  In  election. 

Tenth.  Compulsory  registration  In 
certain  union  organizations. 

Eleventh.  Instructions  to  precinct 
captains  for  canvass  to  insure  registra- 
tion of  sympathizers  with  cause. 

Twelfth.  Women's  auxiliary  organiia- 
tions  for  registration  purposes. 
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Thirteenth.  C.  I.  O.  canteens  opened 
•11  over  the  country  for  use  of  men  and 
women  In  service. 

We  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
Political  Action  Committee  is  guided  by 
some  of  the  most  cunning  men  in  the 
country,  In  effective  organization  work. 
We  might  be  better  off  next  November,  in 
our  efforts  to  preserve  our  ideals  of 
Americanism  and  the  constitutional 
structure  of  our  Government,  if  we  take 
•cme  lessons  from  this  guidebook. 

We  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  suc- 
ccM  already  attained  by  the  C.  I.  O.- 
P.  A.  C.  in  defeating  well  qualified,  ex- 
perienced, able  Members  of  Congress  in 
primaries  held  during  the  past  2  months. 
This  was  due  in  part  to  the  apathy  and 
complacency  of  those  people  who  did  not 
vote. 

Let  this  be  a  warning  of  things  to  come 
fn  November,  if  we  continue  that  same 
apathy  and  complacency,  and  do  not 
work,  and  work  hard,  day  and  night,  to 
be  at  them  at  their  own  game. 

It  is  high  time  those  entitled  to  vote 
become  a.'ert,  awake  and  ever  mindful 
of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  never  sleeps. 
We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  watch  this 
thinf!  creep  up  on  us.  We  must  have  ac- 
tion and  more  action.  We  must  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and  be 
willing  to  fight  for  those  principles  in 
which  we  believe. 

Browder  and  Hillman  are  spending 
huge  resources  to  register  every  last  vote 
tbey  can  control,  and  their  work  will  be 
unceasing  to  get  out  to  vote  every  last 
man  and  woman,  come  the  election. 

You  may  say  'It  can't  happen  here." 
It  can  happen  here.  It  has  already  hap- 
pened in  isolated  cases  in  Alabama,  in 
Texas,  and  in  California. 

We  must  go  to  the  four  corners  of  our 
country,  urge  and  arouse  cur  people  to 
their  duty  to  register,  and  vote  on  No- 
vember 7. 

Let  us  say  to  them:  "Browder,  Hill- 
man,  and  the  Communists  are  registered. 
Are  ycu?" 

Let  us  say  to  them:  "Browder.  Hillman. 
and  the  Communists  will  vote.  Will 
you?" 

The  foCowing  figures,  carefully  au- 
thillf  Kill,  of  the  numt>er  of  people  who 
failed  to  vote  all  over  the  United  States 
In  1940.  are  cause  for  alarm: 

Alabama  had  1.261.150  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

Aiiuna  had  113.3g7  men  and  women 
of  voting  ag*  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

Arkanna  had  •6g.243  men  and  women 
of  voting  ac«  who  did  not  vote  in  1840. 

California  had  1.186  8M  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  Ua 
1940. 

Colorado  had  139.406  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 
rtlcut    liad    230. 1S6    men    and 
of  voting  aga  who  did  not  vota  in 
IMO. 

Dalawart  had  10.462  men  and  women 
of  voting  ago  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

Florida  had  709J36  men  and  women 
of  voUag  aga  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

OaorgU  had  1.466  420  men  and  women 
of  voting  aga  who  did  not  vote  m  1940. 

Idaho  had  70.143  men  and  women  of 
voting  gfg  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 
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Illinois  had  901  919  men  and  women  of 
voting  age  who  did  n^t  vote  in  1940. 

Indiana  had  416.18B  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  didfnot  vote  in  1940. 

of 


en  and  women 
t  vote  in  1940. 

men  and  women 
not  vote  in  1940. 

9  men  and  women 


Iowa  had  393.496 
voting  age  who  did  n 

Kansas  had  284  5 
of  voting  age  who  di 

Kentucky  had  680. 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940 

Louisiana  had  992.6  [8  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

Msune  had  172.666  nen  and  women  of 
voting  age  who  did  n  >t  vote  in  1940. 

Maryland  had  493.^  06  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1943. 

Massachusetts  hac  548  484  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  vho  did  not  vote  in 
1C40. 

Michigan  had  1.045  797  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  <  lid  not  vote  in  1940. 

Minnesota  had  479  359  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  ( lid  not  vote  in  1940. 

Mississippi  had  1 019.255  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  nho  did  not  vote  in 
1940. 

Missouri  had  629.9  7  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  die  not  vote  in  1943. 

Montana  had  95.3(  7  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  die  not  vote  in  1240. 

Nebraska  had  201.^  1)2  men  and  wcmen 
of  voting  age  who  die  not  vote  in  1940. 

Nevada  had  17,153  men  and  women  of 
voting  age  who  did  nDt  vote  in  1940. 

New  Hampshire  hid  60.440  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  vho  did  not  vote  in 
1£40. 

New  Jersey  had  62(  .426  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  i  lid  not  vote  in  1940. 

New  Mexico  had  92.  13  men  and  wcmen 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

New  York  had  2,025  967  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  ( id  not  vote  in  1940. 

North  Carolina  ha(  1.102.835  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  )vho  did  not  vote  in 
1940. 

North  Dakota  ha<  77.315  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  vho  did  not  vote  in 
1940. 

Ohio  had  1,084.51  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  c :  i  not  vets  in  1940. 

Oklahoma  had  536 :  26  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  di  1  not  vote  in  1940. 

Oregon  had  235,88  .  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  dil  not  vote  in  1940. 

Pennsylvania  had  1.952.458  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  ivho  did  not  vote  in 
1940. 

Rhode  Island  had  105.227  men  and 
women  of  voting  ag(  who  did  not  vote 
In  1940. 

South  Carolina  hai  890  011  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  ^  ho  did  note  vote  in 
IMO. 

South  Dakota  ha<  69.978  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  irho  did  not  vote  in 
CMO. 

Tanncsaae  had  1.18(  .568  men  and  wom- 
en of  voting  age  who  <  id  not  vote  in  1940. 

Texas  had  2.660.ZO  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  lot  vote  In  1940. 

Utah  had  50,343  nen  and  women  of 
voting  age  who  did  r  >t  vote  In  1940. 

Vermont  had  71.18  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  die  note  vote  in  1940. 

Virginia  had  1.220.9  0  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  di^  not  vote  in  1940 

Washington    had 
woman  of  voting  age 
in  IMO. 


)29.892    men 
who  did  not 


and 
vote 


West  Virginia  had  178.031  men  and 
women  of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in 
1940. 

Wisconsin  had  536,081  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

Wyoming  had  37,791  men  and  women 
of  voting  age  who  did  not  vote  in  1940. 

The  failure  of  our  people  to  vote  in 
the  various  States  in  the  coming  election 
may  be  a  direct  contribution  to  the 
downfall  of  our  Government.  Wake  up. 
America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nxiNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the 
following  series  of  remarks  on  the  com- 
ing campaign  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee.  The  series  consists 
i  of  remarks  I  have  made  concerning  the 
alliance  between  four  of  the  leading  rad- 
ical groups  in  America  and  the  New 
Deal,  the  alliance  having  been  planned 
by  Sidney  Hillman,  who  is  now  its  lead- 
ing spirit.  I  cffer  these  remarks  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  hoping  also  that  the 
voters  of  the  Nation  will  take  due  notice 
and  be  guided  accordingly: 

rOREWARNKD  IS  POUEAKMBD 

We  have  In  this  country  today  a  well- 
organized,  well-flnanced  movement  by  th9 
leftist  wing  ol  American  lalx)r  to  control  the 
Congress.  They  propose  to  defeat  any  San- 
ator  or  Representatlfe  tbey  cannot  control. 
A  short  time  ago  C.  I.  O.  leaders  announced 
they  had  set  aside  1750.000  to  be  used  in  the 
election  ot  a  friendly  Congress.  Later  they 
anncuRced  that  each  member  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
would  be  a.sked  to  contribute  tl  toward  the 
campaign  fund  which  would  give  ihem  some- 
tblng  lilte  $4,000,000  to  work  with.  Already 
they  have  made  their  influence  felt.  In  the 
AlatMuna  primaries  several  weeks  ago  tliey 
defeated  for  renominatlon  Congressman 
STAKim.  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  Die* 
committee  work.  Two  weeks  ago  they  de- 
feated another  Dies  committee  member.  Con- 
gressman Cosnux>,  of  California.  They 
boldly  announce  that  they  are  going  into 
every  district  the  sitting  meml>er  of  which 
they  do  not  control.  With  a  campaign  che;t 
of  $4,000,000,  It  would  mean  nearly  $10,000 
to  rpend  In  every  district.  That  1«  quite  a 
fund  to  be  U)«d  against  any  sitting  liismber 
of  Congress  who  will  not  tske  crders  from 
tht  C.  I.  O.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  about 
it?     (Wtskly  Newt  Utter.  May  29, 1944.) 

A    NSLFLnt    OlMOCaATIC    tAWTt 

Four  Of  our  txtrtms  ltft*wlngtr  groups, 
the  CommunUt  Pollilcsl  Associstlon,  ths 
American  Labor  Psrty,  ths  Llbersl  Psrty  (an 
offshoot  Of  ths  Amsrtcsn  Labor  Party),  and 
ths  C.  I.  O.  Committss  for  Political  Action 
have  all  recently  nominated  and  endorsed 
Presdsnt  Roossvslt  for  ths  fourth  tsrra. 
Where  does  this  leave  ths  regular  Osmocrstlfl 
Party?  Does  it  not  place  them  In  ths  posU 
tlon  Of  having  to  ratify  a  Presidential  nomi- 
nation already  made  for  them  by  these  four 
left-wing  party  groups?  Whst  else  Is  there 
for  tbsm  to  do?    Real  Democrats  don't  like 


the  idea  of  these  radical  groups  leading  their 
parade,  but  there  Is  nothing  they  can  do 
atxsut  It.  The  play  has  been  taken  away 
from  them.  They  cannot  change  the  situa- 
tion. The  Democratic  Party  Is  helpless. 
Prom  now  on.  If  Roosevelt  wins  in  Novem- 
ber, the  real  Democrats — twth  North  and 
South — must  play  second  fiddle  to  these  radi- 
cal groups  who  have  been  embraced  by  the 
New  Dealers.  (Weekly  News  Letter,  June  12, 
1944.) 

AN    UNBOLT    ALLUNCl 

The  New  Deal,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment Of  Agriculture,  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  have  teamed  up 
against  the  American  farmer.  This  unholy 
alliance  was  first  shown  on  July  5.  1940,  when 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture put  on  a  radio  skit  to  advertise  oleo  as 
a  substitute  for  butter.  The  alliance  was 
next  demonstrated  when  Hoyt  S.  Hacdock. 
of  the  C.  I.  O.,  testified  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  on  June  21,  1943,  that  "oleo 
has  a  greater  food  value  than  butter.  •  •  • 
The  price  of  butter  should  be  rolled  back 
to  25  cents  per  pound  •  •  •.  The  country 
would  be  better  off  if  we  had  stopped  pro- 
ducing butter  altogether." 

The  attitude  of  the  New  Deal  toward  the 
farmer  la  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jay 
Pranklln.  a  semi-ofUcial  mouthpiece  of  the 
New  Deal,  uhen  he  states  In  his  book.  For 
What  We  Are  About  to  Receive:  "The  farmer 
has  arrogated  to  himself  all  virtue  and  all 
knowledee.  He  has  voted  against  progress 
and  civil teatlon,  against  the  city,  against 
science,  against  art.  He  has  exhausted  our 
soils,  as  he  has  exhausted  our  Treasury  when 
given  half  a  chance.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
discover,  as  the  Roman  Church  discovered, 
as  England  discovered,  as  Soviet  Russia  dis- 
covered, that  the  pagan,  the  landed  propri- 
etor, the  Kulak,  is  simply  so  much  mud  on 
the  paths  of  progress  and  must  be  swept  aside 
if  society  Is  to  advance.  The  American 
farmer  as  a  political  institution  Is  a  danger 
to  cur  civilisation." 

Every  man  who  milks  a  cow  should  keep  an 
eye  on  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
headed  by  Sidney  Hillman.  of  New  York  City. 
The  New  Deal  may  have  started  out  to  save 
the  farmer:  but  following  the  leadership  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  It  is 
now  trying  to  destroy  the  farmer.  (WeelUy 
News  Letter,  June  12,  1944.) 

WHAT  LIX8  AHXAS? 

AmPrtcan  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  all 
over  this  world  so  that  American  principles 
and  Ideals  may  be  preserved  for  posterity.  It 
Is  disturbing  therefore  to  read  in  the  daily 
papers  a  story  from  Detroit  that  says  "The 
United  Automobile  Workers  (C.  I.  O.)  have 
asked  General  Motors  Corporation  to  fire 
five  war  veterans  who  belonged  to  the  union 
before  entering  service,  but  failed  to  maln- 
Uln  their  memberthlp  after  gatting  their  old 
Jotis  back  when  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  "  If  by  any  chance  the  boys  on  the 
bsachss  ot  PTHnce  thculd  resd  this  story,  what 
would  they  think?  Would  they  not  ask,  "Ars 
ws  to  return  to  Jobs  thst  will  be  denied  us  un- 
Isss  we  bow  to  ths  demands  of  radical  labor 
Isaders?  Is  this  a  somple  of  the  liberties,  ths 
privlltges.  and  the  rlfthts  of  Amerlcsn  cltitsn- 
■hlp  for  which  ws  nght?" 

All  fatr-mlnded  Americans  bsJIevs  that 
labor  IS  entitled  to  Its  piscs  in  ths  »un:  that 
It  is  sntltled  to  decent  hours,  better  working 
conditions,  good  wagss.  and  oollectivs  bar- 
gslnlng  righU,  Thess  ars  ths  thlnp  that  the 
rank  and  Ills  of  labor  bsllsfs  In  and  bavs 
fou?ht  for.  They  should  bs  preserved.  But 
when  C.  I.  O.  labor  leaders  require  s  man  to 
contribute  to  their  political  campaign  fund  in 
order  to  retain  his  Job,  even  when  the  man  is 
opposed  to  their  political  progiam,  then  pub- 
lic opinion  turns  against  Ubor  unions  that 
hav«  »uch  leaders.  -Labor  rscketeerlng"  and 
"forced  Ubor  shaks-downs"  wUl  evsn^ually 


destroy  the  cause  of  labor.      (Weekly  News 
Letter,  July  8,  1944.) 

THx  c.  1.  o.  pouncAL  AcnoM  ooiocrms 
Sidney  Hillman,  whose  political  smltlUons 
are  attracting  wide  attention  ttiroughout  tii« 
Nation,  capitalized  on  World  War  No.  1  and 
Is  now  capitalizing  on  World  War  No.  2.  Bom 
m  Russia,  he  arrived  at  KUls  Island  Augvist 
10,  1907.  at  the  age  of  20.  Seven  years  Uter. 
with  no  experience  as  a  labor  leader,  no  ex- 
perience as  a  Journeyman,  he  raided  the 
membership  of  the  existing  garment  makers' 
union  and  organized  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  America,  which  he  dominates 
today.  The  First  World  War  gave  blra  hU 
opportunity  to  put  the  young  organization 
on  its  feet.  The  Government  then,  as  In 
this  war,  insisted  that  manufacturers  of 
clothing  for  the  wmed  forces  have  satisfac- 
tory union  contracts.  Through  the  aid  of 
the  late  Justice  Erandeis,  Felix  Frankfurter, 
and  Prof.  W.  Z.  Ripley.  Hillman  had  things 
his  own  way  in  the  wartime  clothing  indus- 
try. Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  the  request  of  Frances 
Perkins,  brought  him  into  national  labor 
prominence  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal; 
but  it  was  the  coming  of  the  Second  World 
War  that  gave  his  union,  together  with  that 
of  the  textile  workers  which  he  had  taken 
under  his  wing,  their  present  boom  period 
of  prosperity,  which  set  In  motion  his  po- 
litical ectivitles. 

We  look  upon  the  two  World  Wars  as  ter- 
rible  tragedies,   but  Hillman.   looking   back 
over  his  career,  can  say:  "It  Is  an  iU  wind 
that    doesn't    blow    somebody    some    good.** 
Were  it  not  for  the  war.  with  the  tremendotis 
expansion  of  our  industrial  plants,  and  the 
general  upheaval  which   a  war  creates,  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  would  soon  clip  his  wings  like 
nobody's  business.  Just  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past.     HUlman's    ambitions    are    to   elect    a 
President  and  a  Congress  of  his  own  choosing, 
not   necessarily   a  Congress  or   a   President 
"friendly"  to  labor,  but  rather  a  Congress  and 
a  President  "friendly"  to  the  Hillman  phUos- 
ophy.     In  order  to  accomplish   thU   he  has 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Communists  to 
form  a  united  political  front.    Commenting 
upon   this   aUiance,   Mark   Sullivan.   Fulton 
Lewis,  and  other  newspaper  and  radio  com- 
mentators have  pointed  out  that  no  one  ques- 
tions the  right  of  anyone  to  engage  in  legiti- 
mate   political    activity,   but   the    American 
people  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  this  radical  labor  leader. 
As   a   youngster   in    Russia   HUlman   was 
schooled     In     revolutionary     activities.      In 
1C21-22  Hillman  went  l)ack  to  Russia  for  a 
look-see  at  a  time  when  pretty  much  of  ths 
world  was  frightened  by  the  "great  experi- 
ment."   He  found  nothing  frightening  about 
It.    Instead,  he  made  arrangements  then  and 
there  to  do  business  with  the  Communist 
government  and  gave  it  his  blessing.     Ths 
question  we  ask  today  is  "Should  American 
Ubor  follow  the  lead  of  Hillman  in  political 
matters?  •     (Weekly   News  Lettsr,  July   10. 
1944) 


Pcndiof  iMuraBCc  LcfiilatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Mitaouai 
IN  TBI  HOU8K  OF  B1PBM1!KTATIV«8 

Tueidav.  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mla«ourl.  Mr. 
Speaker  a  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion haa  raised  anew  the  Issue  u  to 
whether  or  not  the  PWeral  Ooyemment 
shall  control  the  Insurance  business  or 


whether  it  shall  remain  within  State  con- 
trol. Much  misleading  propaganda  has 
befogged  this  issue.  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  November  5, 1943.  edition 
of  the  Watchman-Advocate,  of  Clayton, 
Mo.,  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case 
as  it  affects  the  record  of  Congressman 
.Waltbr  C.  Ploeser: 

THX    INSUXANCX    I8617X 

Recently,  the  8t.  Louis  evening  newspapers 
have  been  manufacturing  a  great  deal  of  news 
about  the  Insurance  bills  before  the  Cortrress. 
Screaming,  editorially,  the  reader  would  get 
the  Impression  that  someone  was  trying  to 
steal  something. 

These  Insurance  bills  (Introduced  tiy  Sen- 
ator Van  Nuts  and  RepresenUtive  Waltib) 
are  obviously  and  candidly  bills  Introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  stock  fire  Insurance  com- 
panies to  clar.fy  the  intent  of  the  Conpress. 
The  bills  declare  that  the  supervision  of  ths 
fire  insurance  business  shall  he  left  to  the 
several  SUtes.  The  Congress  can  pass  the 
bills  or  not  as  It  chooses.  It  happens  that 
the  Federal  court  In  Atlanta  recently  threw  a 
New  Deal  indictment  brought  by  the  Justice 
Department  out  of  court  on  a  demurrer. 
This  is  not  new,  for  the  courts  have  held  for 
more  than  75  years  that  the  regulation  of 
Insurance  companies  is  not  a  Federal  Job. 
The  St.  Louis  papers.  New  Dsallsh  to  the 
stooge  degree,  do  not  tell  the  people  that  the 
entire  plot  by  the  administration  is  to  get 
into  Its  control  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  Insurance  policyholders'  re.serves. 

One  St.  Louis  evening  newspaper  In  an  edi- 
torial tried  to  Impugn  Congressman  Walteb 
Ploeser's  announced  support  of  the  bills. 
This  newspaper  has  attacked  the  Congress- 
man unfairly  before.  It  is  not  because  thev 
actuallv  doibt  his  integrity.  PLOEExm's  most 
bitter  enemies  very  likely  aecretlv  resnect  the 
integrity  of  the  Congressmnn.  But  the  New 
Deal  hates  PixnsES  as  much  as  it  hat.ee  any 
other  man  in  the  United  States  who  opposes 
their  vlevirs.  and  this  newspaper  must  do  the 
bidding  of  the  master.  In  the  case  of  the 
other  evening  newspaper,  it  Is  more  a  case  of 
the  distorted  and  muddled  opinion  of  what 
constitutes  liberalism.  That  newspaper, 
once  great.  Is  for  free  enterprise  as  it  appUes 
to  Itself  but  also  for  everything  and  everyone 
else  l)elng  carteliaed  and  regulated  in  the 
good  old  Fascist  style. 

We  are  sure  tliat  the  Congrsss  wlU  pay  llttls 
or  no  attention  to  these  newspapers.  The 
puroose  of  this  editorial  is  to  remind  these 
critics  that  Congressman  Plceser  comnMnds 
the  respect  of  the  people  partly  because  of  his 
liberal  and  progressive  insurance  record. 

Some  States  may  have  made  a  mess  of  ths 
handling  of  the  insurance  business  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  States  have  dons 
a  sp'endid  lob.    Missouri,  under  the  infamous 
rule    of    the    New    Deal's    Tern    Pender^st 
and  insurance  CommlRsloner  ■•nmet  OMsl- 
ley  did  a  most  deplorable  Job  of  handling  the 
insurance  tuMnsss     How,  let  us  remember. 
who  was  It  who  first  called  to  the  attention 
cf  the  public  the  dishonest  conduct  of  tbs 
©•Malley  insursncs  departmsnt?     Who  was 
It  that  first  denounced  the  notorious    Mis- 
souri Rats  Compromiss?"  Who  was  It  that 
first  defied  the  insursncs  dspartroent  and 
tent  som^ms   hurrying   to  ••^J«*f^  *•)• 
rau  may  bs  bidden?    If  our  mamon  •«>« 
the  rsoord  serrss  us  correctly  It  was  none 
otber  than  Inaniranos  man  Waltm  FixHam, 
In  October  198fl.    For  a  further  msmory  rs- 
f^sf^the  pisos  was  Columbia.  Mo.,  and  the 
SoSJon,  tbs  19M  Inmiraiios  AgsnU  Oon- 
▼entlon.    Insurance  min  Pvotm  did  this  la 
a  speech  befors  ths  Conrention.  which  he 
made  In  opposition  to  a  rscoiuticn  tt  aoF 
dorssment    fcr    ths    notortous    Msw    DselM 
O'Matley.    Ptoaan  braved  the  an»sr  of  most 
of  ths  Insursncs  fraternity  in  Missouri  by 
so  doing.    Bines  then,  bs  has  merited  un- 
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djrtng  fratttud*  for  bU  courage  at  a  tlma 
wben  It  was  moat  unpopular  to  be  courage- 
oua.  If  the  word  of  Insurance  men  U  ac- 
curate, he  has  broiight  about  other  reforma 
la  the  insurance  bustneas.  Hla  record  In  the 
paM  to  one  of  eonetant  battle  against 
monopoly  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  the 
country  who  knows  a  monopoly  when  he 
•Ma  one.  and  that  includea  the  New  Deal 
governmental  type.  too. 

In  1943.  Attorney  General  McKlttrlck 
thraatened  to  coma  to  8t.  Louto  and  speak 
•galBst  PLoauB  on  this  insurance  Isaued  but 
after  raOaelkm  remembered  his  only  and 
enocimtar  with  Ploukb  before  the 
Btislnesa  Committee  of  the  House  In 
tiM  »prlng  of  1943.  One  newspaper's 
-up  bluff  with  UcKlttrlck  never  de- 
We  think  we  know  why.  Read  th« 
itttee  hearings  on  this  same  subject  and 
ym  wUl  Vmm  that  PtoHn  made  McKlttrlck 
look  rkUtUlous  In  l»4a  the  PcdPral  Court 
of  Atlanta  confirmed  Pionn's  opinions. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  Issue,  and  manu- 
faeturad  new*  only  draws  attention  to  ex« 
political  btaa. 


Addrcii  by  Hob.  Edward  Martin, 
Govenior  of  PcaatylTaaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  mtit8Ti.vai«u 

IM  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1944 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Edward  Mar- 
tin. Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Republican  State  com- 
mitteee  at  Philadelphia  on  May  20.  1944: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  the 
Republican  Party  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
Its  record. 

Pennsylvania  has  seen  5  years  of  Republi- 
can rule  turn  a  •71.000.000  deficit  Into  a 
glOOOOO.OOO  surplus  with  lowered  taxes,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  Increase  In  approprla- 
tlooa  for  education  and  welfare  activities  of 
#40.000.000. 

This  action  speaks  louder  than  promisee. 

In  the  Nation  three-quartera  of  a  century 
of  Republican  Party  administration  strictly 
adhered  to  the  poUdea  of  a  strong  Union  of 
States  With  full  aasuraace  of  the  sovereignty 
of  each  State:  of  a  stable  and  sound  cur- 
rency recopnitrd  over  all  the  world;  of  low 
and  equitable  taxes:  of  protection  of  the 
pMMle  credit  by  lowering  Indebtedness  and 
balancing  tMidgeU;  of  taking  our  place  in  the 
world  to  preaarre  peace  and  goodwill  on 
earth:  of  maintaining  trade  restrictions  nec- 
mmrj  to  preaenre  living  standards  In  Amer- 
ica Iqr  pratoctlng  wa^e  earners,  and  of  giving 
a  ■qtnure  daal  to  every  citizen  through  safe- 
hls  freedom  of  action. 

Tbeae  potlc^ea  made  us  the  moat  prosperous 
and  the  moat  reapected  Nation  In  the  world. 

What  to  the  alttiation  that  confronts  the 
United  States  after  almost  12  yean  of  New 
Deal  rule? 

V7e  find  ourselves  entering  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  period  of  American  his- 
tory. 

TiM  dose  of  the  war  will  find  reaourcea 
—iMwated.  trade  vanlabed.  Industry  para- 
tyaetf.  and  ahipplng  diaordned.  InflaUon  wlU 
breed  confuaion  and  unreat.  Tbeae  threats 
to  tbto  Nation  eaiated  even  before  the  dark 
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printing,  and  travel  costs  it  was  time  to  call 
a  halt.    Those  costs  are  far  greater  now. 

The  Pederal  Government  will  have  no 
money  when  the  war  ends.  But  it  will  have 
the  most  enormous  debt  in  htotory,  a  gigan- 
tic debt  of  almost  $300,000,000,000. 

At  the  low  rate  of  2>i  percent,  the  yearly 
interest  on  the  conservatively  estimated  na- 
tional debt  of  three  hundred  billions  follow- 
ing the  wars  end  will  be  seven  and  one-half 
billions  a  year.  This  gigantic  yearly  charge 
for  interest  alone  is  twice  the  total  largest 
peacetime  Budget  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
United  States  prior  to  1930  and  six  times 
the  size  of  the  whole  ruitlonal  debt  at  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  No.  1. 

Shortly  after  World  War  No.  1  the  whole 
cost  of  Government  per  year  was  less  tha> 
•3.000.000.000. 

During  the  depression  the  national  annut. 
income  fell  to  sixty  billions.    In  hard  times 
the  burden  of  the  debt  charges  alone  woiUd 
be  crushing. 

This  war  has  shown  all  of  us  that  Govern- 
ment  Is  a  hard  taak  master,  and  a  most  in- 
efllclent  one.  The  heartless  corporation  ii 
a  "sob  sister"  compared  to  Government  with 
its  iron-hard  regulations.  Bureaucrats  be- 
come a  law  unto  themselves.  Daily  they 
make  new  regulations  which  are  not  under- 
stood by  lawyen.  management,  labor  leaders, 
farmers,  or  even  by  Federal  employees  them- 
selves. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  ignored  and  frequently  evaded, 
and  that  our  domestic  problems  have  l>een 
recklessly  handled,  the  Republican  Party  can- 
not win  by  griping,  complaining,  and  fault 
finding. 

We  must  have  a  better  program.  We  mtut 
convince  the  voters  that  we  have  the  will 
and  the  ability  to  put  that  program  into 
effect. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  have  better  men 
and  better  policies  and  are  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  win  the  war  and  establish  a  pemut- 
nent  peace  than  our  opponents. 

In  the  very  near  future  there  will  arise  the 
question  of  "swapping  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream."  We  will  be  told  there  should 
not  be  a  change  during  the  war.  But  the 
people  will  vote  a  change  if  we  have  a  better 
horse  to  offer,  a  younger  horse  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  our  coun- 
try, who  will  put  country  above  felf  and  will 
not  compromise  for  personal  popularity. 

Great  Britain  changed  horses  in  midstream 
and  took  Churchill  for  Chamberlain.  She 
would  have  been  t>eaten  In  this  war  if  she 
had  not  changed.  The  new  horse  must  be 
able  to  work  with  other  horses.  We  miut 
have  teamwork  rather  than  individual  per- 
formance. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  Issues  and 
vital  problems  that  must  be  considered  by 
the  Republican  Party  and  by  the  people  of 
thto  country. 

We  must  spend  less  money.  The  public 
pay  roll  must  be  decreased.  Fixing  that  pay 
roU  at  the  amount  expended  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  No.  1.  which  was  twice  the 
size  it  was  during  the  admlntotration  of 
President  Hoover,  would  save  lu  $5,000,000,000 
annually. 

Agriculture  to  America's  basic  Indiutry.  It 
depends  upon  production,  prices,  and  distri- 
bution. The  farmer  must  be  encouraged  by 
a  market  for  hto  producta  at  a  profit.  He  can- 
not depend  upon  subsidies  and  governmental 
grants.  Profitable  markets  are  his  greatest 
concern. 

Worken  from  the  days  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  liave  always  been  stalwart  in  their 
Amerlcantom.  We  want  the  man  who  works 
with  hto  hands  to  have  a  profit  from  his 
labor,  so  he  may  educate  his  children,  plan 
hto  own  security,  and  build  his  own  home, 
so  he  may  be  In  fact  Independent.  He  has 
a  right  to  organize,  bargain,  and  strUce^  but 


thto  cannot  Interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
public  whieh  are  at  all  times  paramount, 
and  this  rule  applies  with  equal  responsi- 
bility to  capital. 

The  happiness  of  a  coimtry  depends  upon 
a  sound  financial  system.  Governmental 
btidgets  mtist  be  balanced.  Debts  must  be 
reduced,  and  taxes  made  equitable,  Oiu: 
monetary  system  mtist  be  made  so  sotind 
that  the  American  dollar  to  worth  100  cents 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

The  rights  of  the  State  have  been  recog- 
nised since  the  formation  of  thto  Govern- 
ment. Decentralization  of  government  to 
necessary  In  a  republic  to  preserve  liberty. 
Thto  means  that  each  level  of  government — 
Pederal.  State,  and  local — has  its  functions 
to  perform.  One  must  not  encroach  upon 
the  other.  The  legislative,  the  execuilve,  and 
the  Judicial  must  be  kept  separate. 

A  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  govern- 
ment by  men,  to  essential.  The  growth  of 
bureaiu  has  lessened  the  power  and  prerog- 
atives of  each  branch  except  the  executive. 
We  mtut  have  the  courage  to  allocate  to 
•aoh  level  of  government  Its  functtorto  and 
the  tax  sources  necessary  to  carry  those  func- 
tions into  effect.  We  miut  end  thto  going  to 
Washincton  and  the  State  capitals  with  a 
tin  cup  and  begging  for  help,  unless  we  want 
finally  to  destroy  local  government. 

The  sotirce  of  taxes— which  is  labor,  agri- 
culttire.  and  industry — miut  not  be  de- 
stroyed. At  all  times  they  miut  have  gov- 
ernmental protection. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  he  did  not 
know  much  about  a  protective  tariff,  but  he 
did  know  that  if  we  buy  steel  raito  in  a 
foreign  country  that  country  has  the  money 
and  we  have  the  steel  rails,  but  if  we  make 
the  steel  rails  in  America  we  have  both  the 
steel  rails  and  the  money. 

If  we  furnish  money  for  other  coimtrles 
to  start  business,  the  same  principle  applies. 
When  we  loan  to  our  own  people  we  create 
business  which  means  more  employment  at 
home  and  more  taxes  for  the  Government, 
thereby  lessening  taxes  on  btuiness  already 
in  extotence.  If  we  loan  to  other  countries 
they  have  the  buslnees  and  the  results  there- 
from. 

We  must  make  clear  beyond  misunder- 
standing our  position  in  our  relationships 
with  other  nations.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
very  great  and  very  grave  problems  will  face 
us.  We  will  have  the  selftoh  and  greedy  na- 
tiotto.  We  will  have  the  hungry  and  deso- 
late peoples.  Our  own  country  will  be  tired 
of  war. 

We  need  a  united  country  now.  and  we 
will  need  a  united  Nation  then.  We  must 
have  at  the  helm  men  of  vision  and  xmder- 
standing. 

Prom  the  days  of  William  McKlnley.  John 
Hay.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Republican 
Party  has  ably  handled  international  af- 
faire. The  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rico  gave  us  great  concern.  The 
Democrats  opposed,  but  the  problems  were 
coiuageoualy  met  and  handled  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  American  people  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  Republican  Party  will  be  able  to  stop 
the  greedy  nations  of  the  post-war  yean. 
We  must  feed  the  hungry,  discourage  the 
selfish,  and  lead  our  own  people  in  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

The  nations  now  united  for  self-preserva- 
tion must  collalKirate  so  that  peace  may  be 
preserved.  It  may  tie  necessary  to  use  force 
to  maintain  the  observance  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

On  our  part  this  may  mean  a  powerful 
navy,  a  large  army,  strategical  air  basea  and 
airways,  and  a  great  merchant  marine.  In 
order  to  maintain  peace  we  must  have  unin- 
terrupted access  to  sources  of  water,  coal,  ore, 
oil.  rubber,  and  lumber.  All  this  must  be 
done  under  the  provlsioDS  of  the  Constitu- 


Uon,  and  at  aU  times  and  at  all  costs  we 

must  never  surrender  any  part  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States. 

Summed  up  the  following  could  be  our 
program: 

First.  The  use  of  all  our  energies  to  speed- 
ily win  thto  war. 

Second.  Work  tor  permanent  peace  in  col- 
laboration with  other  nations. 

Third.  The  preservation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  A  program  for  veteran  rehabilita- 
tion, reemployment,  and  an  opportunity  to 
succeed  as  a  recompense  for  sacrifices  made 
in  the  service. 

Fifth.  A  government  of  thrift  and  econ- 
omy and  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary 
supergovernment.  Bad  management  de- 
stroys the  confidence  in  all  government,  even 
good  government. 

Sixth.  A  policy  toward  agrletilture.  labor, 
and  managiment,  that  assurss  them  equality 
of  opportunity  and  freedom  of  action  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  by  government. 
Seventh.  Simplification  and  decentralisa- 
tion of  government. 

Eighth.  An  end  to  the  aoonomy  of  scarcity 
and  a  clear  recognition  that  the  economy  of 
plenty  to  the  only  economy  for  America. 

Ninth  The  disposition,  once  the  war  U 
over,  with  all  possibls  rapidity,  of  surplus 
lands,  factories,  and  materiel  acquired  by  the 
Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  the  full  reestabltohment  of  an  economy 
of  full  private  competition. 

Tenth.  A  program  of  conaervation  of  our 
natural  resources  to  protect  future  genera- 
tions, which  to  rendered  enormously  impera- 
tive as  the  result  of  the  waste  of  war. 

Eleventh.  An  adequate  program  of  na- 
tional defense  to  safeguard  America  and  se- 
cure peace  for  the  world. 

And  finally:  For  victory  we  must  have 
unity.  The  moet  effective  unity  to  volun- 
tary. Regimentation  and  force  are  not  ef- 
fective in  America,  even  among  servicemen. 
The  plan  of  willing  discipline  in  the  Ameri- 
can armed  f  orcea  has  produced  an  tmbeatablc 
Army  and  Navy. 

Every  American  to  Interested  in  eeeing  that 
rule  by  men  to  not  substituted  for  rule  by 
law.  Individual  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions will  destroy  mtich  of  the  tmlty  needed 
to  win  thto  war.  Nor  can  tmity  come  from 
a  struggle  over  power  or  profit. 

We  must  all  imderstand  that  if  we  loee 
the  war  we  lose  everything.  Thto  appUes  to 
labor,  capital,  agriculture,  and  those  in  pub- 
lic places.    Nobody  to  immune. 

We  wiU  not  get  any  place  tiy  one  group 
amearlng  another,  or  by  creating  class  hatred. 
Racketeering  in  politics,  labor,  or  business  is 
outrageous  to  free  men. 

In  thto  coimtry  men  cannot  long  remain 
free,  united,  and  self-respecting  when  forced 
to  be  subservient  to  others.  The  way  to 
victory  to  ttu-ough  unity.  And  unity  to  cre- 
ated by  shoulder  to  shoulder  effort  in  a  com- 
mon cause  and  a  common  undentanding. 

We  must  have  a  stable  order  of  government. 
The  old,  sound  ideas  of  thrift  and  self-re- 
eponslbillty  are  needed  as  greatly  today  as  in 
the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  war  clouds  will  pass  away  and  then  if 
those  living  on  thto  continent  with  its  tre- 
mendoiu  natural  resources  will  use  the  abil- 
ity which  Ood  In  hto  wisdom  gave  us.  we  can 
conquer  new  frontlen  of  health,  happiness, 
and  ind^jendence.  We  can  give  then  of  our 
blessings  to  the  leas  fortunate  of  the  world, 
and  in  that  way  asstot  in  the  coming  of 
peace  and  good  will  toward  men. 

Above  all.  we  must  keep  our  hearts  and 
minds  attuned  to  tlie  spiritual  frontlen  of 
America.  There  can  never  be  any  end  to 
these  spiritual  frontlen  so  long  as  American 
men  and  women  continue  to  have  courage, 
determination,  and  purpose. 


The  Intcr-AmericaB  Bar  AssodatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Tuesday.  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoko.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Col.  William  C.  Rigby  at  the  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
on  June  6, 1944: 

Ttie  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Bar 
Asroclatlon,  held  Tuesday,  June  0.  1944,  in 
the  rooms  of  ths  Association,  39  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chk»go,  111 ,  was  called  to  order 
at  1  o'clock,  Forest  O.  Slefkin,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  international  and  com- 
parative law,  presiding. 

Chairman  Sxxnusi.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Introduce  to 
you  today  Col.  William  C.  Rigby,  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  thto  State  and  of  a  great  many 
ot^er  States,  who  has  been  active  In  inter- 
national and  inter-American  aSain  for  a 
great  many  yean.  He  will  talk  to  us  on  some 
aspects  of  the  Inter-American  Bar  Associa- 
tion.   Colonel  Rigby.     [Applause.] 

Col.  WuxuM  C.  RiosT.  It  to  certainly  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  come  back  home  to  Chi- 
cago, where  I  practiced— I  can  hardly  realise 
It — for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  lief  ore  the  last 
World  War.  And  when  I  went  into  the  Army 
then,  of  course  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  any- 
Uiing  except  doing  my  bit  and  coming  back, 
but  I  got  tangled  up  with  some  special  thlnga. 
so  I  suyed  in  the  Army,  and  wben  I  retired 
it  aeemed  easier  to  practice  in  Washington 
and  New  Tork  than  to  come  back  here,  and 
that  to  my  explanation  for  not  coming  back 
to  tile  city  I  still  look  upon  as  my  home. 

The  Inter-American  Bar  Assoclatloo— I 
want  to  talk  informally,  if  I  may— reaUy  was 
organized  in  1940  We  took  advantage  of 
the  presence  in  the  city  of  Washington  oi 
lawyen  from  pretty  much  all  over  the  con- 
tinent at  the  Eighth  American  Scientific 
Congress.  One  section  of  tliat  was  what 
they  called  the  Juridical  Section.  There  had 
l>een  in  the  air  for  some  time  before  that 
the  thought  of  the  value  of  an  organisation 
of  the  lawyen  of  the  continent.  It  took  defi- 
nite form  fint,  really,  in  the  American  Bar 
Association  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  International  Bar  Reiatlona, 
created,  I  tliink,  in  1932,  fathered  by  Dean 
Wigmore,  and  in  1934  the  committee  made 
a  report.* 

It  was  quite  a  dtotinguished  committea. 
and  the  committee  report  was  that  the  law- 
yen  were  the  only  professional  l>ody  of  stand- 
ing that  had  not,  in  some  form  or  other,  or- 
ganized acroes  the  lines  of  the  nations,  inter- 
nationally, and  that  because  of  the  fact  of  the 
differences  in  the  commercial  law.s  of  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  fact  that  the  lawyen  gen- 
eraUy  were  the  leaden  of  public  opinion,  it 
seemed  especlaUy  fitting  that  the  lawyen 
should  in  some  form  organiae.  They  ealied 
attention  to  the  organization  of  tlia  Inter- 
national Law  AasoclaUon  founded  In  187a, 
and  various  othen,  and  finaUy  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Advocates  orgaolaed  In 
Belgium  in  1938,  and  to  the  fact  that  It  waa 
organised  on  the  baste  of  a  reprasentattva 
association  to  represent  not  individuals — not 
to  have  Individual  membenhlp.  but  to  repre- 
sent the  different  bar  associations — and  tbey 


*80  Am.  Bar  Rep.  630  et  seq.  11034], 
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If 
Along  about  the  uuna  time,  and  t>eglnnlng 
•von  *arU«r,  back.  I  think,  m  earlj  aa  1038, 
txnder  the  leadcrahtp  of  Dr.  Hnnorlo  SUguelra. 
of  tho  Argentina,  who  was  Prealdent  of  the 
Arfontlaa  Federation  of  the  Bar  for  several 
terma  in  succeaalon.  a  very  distinguished 
lawyer,  oonferenoea  had  t>een  held  tietween 
first  the  lawvers  of  the  Argentine  and  of 
Bnnll:  then  that  waa  extended.  They  In- 
cltided  In  annual  meetlnga  Chill  and  Peru, 
to  develop  the  Idea  of  an  inter- 
il  aasoclatlon  of  the  memtaers  of 
the  bar.  And  so.  with  that  foundation,  from 
tha  two  ends  of  the  continent,  we  took  ad- 
of  the  presence  of  lawyera,  aa  I  have 
from  the  different  ecuntrles,  at  the 
Sigtoth  American  Scientific  Congress  In  ISMO, 
aiMl  under  the  stlmulua  at  resolutlona  passed 
by  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlon  In  1937  dl- 
rMUng  ita  Section  of  the  International  and 
OMaparative  Law  Committee  to  explore  the 
field  and  prepare  proposals,  a  draft  consti- 
tution was  prepared.  The  Job  of  preparing 
tha  draft  fell  to  the  chairman  of  the  Latin- 
American  Committee  of  the  Section,  who 
happened  to  be  myself  at  that  time;  and  It 
waa  submitted  to  various  committees,  and 
finally  was  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sightb  American  Sdentlflc  Congren.  It  was 
approved  and  signed  tentatively  ad  referen- 
d\im  by  representatives  of  a  number  of  bar 
aaaoelatlons  present  from  pretty  much  all 
over  th«  continent.  Including  the  representa- 
tlv«  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Mr. 
WUltam  R.  Vallance.  as  Chairman  of  the 
■Ktlon  at  that  time:  and  an  organizing 
iOMBBlttes  waa  chosen.  The  matter  was 
ptisentcd  then  to  the  different  bar  aaaocla- 
tloas. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  at  Its  fol- 
lowing   meeting   that   faU    In   Philadelphia, 
ratified  the  algnaturs  of  Ita  representative. 
iir.  VaUaBce:  and  with  that  lead-off.  the  na- 
tional bar  associaUons  of,  I  think.  16  of  the 
had  ratlflrd  it  by  the  time  that 
flrat  ooBtsrsncs  was  held  In  March  IMl. 
iBOludlng  Canada  to  the  north,  and  down  to 
-^^Afgantms  and  Chile  to  the  south,  practically 
^tfl  cf  the  larger  bar  aasoclatlona. 

On«  er  two  odd  things  came  up.  In 
OuatcanJ«.Ahe  President  has  forbidden  any 
bar  aaaoctatlon  at  all.  And  ioins  peculiar 
thtasa  CBme  up  in  some  of  the  analler  coun- 
tftaa<  T1»s  Caaadiaoa  cams  In  all  right,  and 
vo  havto  had  their  representatives  at  esch 
of  our  conlKsnesa.  The  Canadian  Bar  Asso- 
ciation haa  bscn  represented  t>y  a  former 
ptaatdniit.  Mr.  McCarthy,  whom  n»ay  of 
yoa  kxiev:  and  Ut.  St.  Laursnt.  ths  mln- 
istor  of  JiMtles:  fioaator  Jtarood,  of  Quobsc, 


and  ws 
m.  I  may 
Iniff  oonfarsnos   In 
vorj  htartjr  support 


tniet 


Otir  first  oonforfnes 


•  fodtf  OantdUm 

y,  at  the  furthoom- 

ilfiloo.    Ws    have   had 

in   ths   whols,   from 


ras  hstd  In  Mabsna, 


f  aniM 


Thf  Oiiiiio  iir 


as  t  havt  said.  In  Mar  h  1941,  and  wo  hMl 
rtprosonutivsa  at  ths  t  ms  not  only  of  thOM 
natloAal  bar  aasociatin  is.  but  also  tren  • 
vtry  food  portion  of  tt  i 
•tatos  and  titlis  of  th  i 

if  MM  othf  • 

.  I  im  hipp  f  W)  uf,  Jilfiid  ««ry 
•arlyi  tha  lltinuts  llato  lar  AMOilittOfi  itM, 
and  ws  bow  havf  Iho  111  «ela  Wmmmi'i  Iftr  Ai* 
■if  liUiil.  Tki  Iir  Aa*  ilMton  of  Naw  Vnrli, 
thf  ItoM  iMT  AsaoslRtir^t  and  ths  A  >^'Mt«tloM 
of  Iho  Par  o(  tha  City 
Now  Vorli  Couitty  Uwybra'  As«o(ilatt<m  eamo 
In  sarly,  as  did  tit*  Miiaourl  and  ths  Tasaa 
■MU  fiar  Aa«uciai»ons,  husa  Of  Pannsylvania 
and  of  tha  city  of  Phil  utslphia,  ond  othara, 
Uilor  on  ws  got  ths  A  nsrtcan  forslgn  Law 
Aaaoetatlon  and  ths  An  srican  foeloty  of  In* 
tomatlonal  Law,  ths  Fi  Isral  Bar  AaaoolatUm, 
•Ad  otboro,  so  that  ws  lavs  had.  havs  now.  a 
very  strong  rsprssantai  on,  generally ,  of  ths 

Country, 
aaaoetatlon  and  ths 


bar  aaaoelatlons  of  this 
Ths  ptu^XMSs  of  thd 
method  of  Its  fcundat  on  followed  ths  lead 


of  ths  1934  Commlttss 

Association. 

aaaoelatlons 


of  ths  American  Bar 
It  la  Btridtly  an  aasoclatlon  of 
It  haa  m   individual  members. 


The  members  are  of  tiro  claaaes:  First,  the 
national  bar  assoelstloi  is;  and  then,  I  might 


say.  all  otbers,  which 


stltuent  geographical  a;  isociations.     They  In- 
cliide  State  bar  assoclai  ions,  city,  county  bar 


associations,    other    lo  al 


then   any   aasoclatlona 
wider  scope,  devoted  to 


of  lawyera.  even   of 
ftny  spsclflc  branch  of 


the  law,  such  as  the  Fed  eral  Bar  Association — 


the  association  of  the 


eral  service  of  the  United  States — and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  American  Foreign  Law  Asso- 


ciation,  the   American 


tlonal  Law.  and  that  lort  of  thing 


The  governing  body 


Is  its  council.     It  Is  or  :anlzed  roughly  along 


the   same  lines  as  the 


elation.  It  meeta  in  (onference  from  time 
to  time,  the  general  ct  inference  correspond- 
ing rovighly  to  the  aase  nbly  of  the  Anxerican 


Bar   Association,   and 


the   council    Is   com- 


poaed,  first,  of  one  representative  from  each 
national  bar  associa:ion  member.  Each 
national  bar  asaoelatioii  member  is  entitled. 


as   a   right,   to   one   p 


There  are,  then.   15  o  her  elective  council- 
lors elected  at  large  b;    the  membera  of  the 


association.    That,  of 


give  representation  to  '  rhat  we  call  the  con- 
stituent geographical  i  ssodations.  the  local 
latlons,  and  other  i. 


memlwr^ 


wiiy 


Each  national  and 
each  aaaoclatlon 
ths  conference.     It  ma; 
ber  of  drtsgates  It  seee 
Its  delegatas  in  any 
for   itself:    but   at   th« 
the  delegation  must 
how   to   cast  Its   vote 
lu  vote  for  It  and  be 
sentatlve;  and  unleaa 
among  the  delegation 
corded  In  that  way. 

The  purposes  of  the 
are  substantially  the 
tlons  usually.    They 
stltutlon  to  be: 

"Tb  establish  and 
tween  associations  and 
yers.  national  and  local 
trlea  of  the  Ampricas; 

•To  provide  a  forum 

To  advance  ths 
In  all  Its  phaaes.  and 
comparativs  law; 

"Fq   pcoinots 


we   describe  as  con- 


latlona.    and 


lawyers   in   the   Ped- 


Society   of  Intema- 


of  th9  organization 


American   Bar  Asso- 


ace    on    the    council. 


K)urae.  is  planned  to 


^ch  local  association, 

haa  one  vote  In 

have  whatever  nimi- 

flt.     It  may  appoint 

that  it  determines 

conference    meeting 

determine  among  itself 

and    who   shall   cast 

recognized  aa  its  repre- 

1  bere  be  disagreement 

Itself.  Its  vote  is  re- 

aseociation  generally 
purposes  of  bar  assocla- 
a|e  stated  In  the  eon- 

niaintaln  relations  be-^ 

organizations  of  law- 
In  the  various  coxin- 


f  iri 


•zchangea  of  views: 

of  Jurisprudence 

pa^lcularly  the  study  of 


acUnce 


untfox  nlty   of   oommorclal 


"To  further  ths  dlfftiston  of  knowltdgo  of 
ths  laws  of  ths  various  countries  throughout 
ths  Amorlcas; 

'To  uphold  ths  honor  of  tho  prolssslon  of 
tho  law: 

"And  to  sneourais  cordial  Intoroouroo 
among  ths  lawyers  of  tho  Wsotsrn  Mernl* 
■phors  i  and  nnally. 

"To  moot  In  oonforonoo  from  timo  to  timo 
fir  dtoouaoien  ind  for  tho  purpuooo  of  tlM 
ftioootoilen." 

At  ths  flrit  nualiriHi  !•  lafttM  Wi  wtrt 
under  tits  prMMIoMP  if  Mir  flfH  prtHdOttt. 
Dr,  Maniiit  rtriiAndM  •uparvlstis,  who  woo 
01  that  timo  »lou  thf  MiMdont  of  tho  Mr 
A«Ml»tien  of  OiilM--IM  IMini  Iftr  Ant* 
•lillMi.  Wo  hfM  •  trtiU'i  oonfofifiii  thoro, 
JVM  mirl  if  •  viii  f  day,  Tho  iriiiidtBW 
of  that  mooting  havo  bean  pubiUnsd  In  both 
ipanish  ond  tngllah.  Ths  plan  U  ultimately 
to  publish  them  also  In  ths  other  two  lan- 
gtiages,  nmoial  languagsa,  Frsnch  and  Porta* 
iuose,  but  those  editions  are  not  yet  etit. 
Soma  aa  resolutlona  wars  adoptsd  at  thot 
oonferenes,  and  1  might  Just  briefly,  perhapa. 
Indicate  to  you  the  type  of  thing  that  they 
cover,  beeouoo  It  Is  those  things  In  which  wo 
•re  Interested. 

The  first  one  was  a  declaration  of  unre- 
■erred  devotion  to  the  democratic  principles 
on  which  the  American  republics  were  found- 
ed, and  the  second  that  the  pr^ident  of  this 
conference  be  directed  officially  to  request  In 
the  name  of  the  association  all  the  govern- 
ments of  America  to  organize  the  National 
Commission  of  Aviation  recommended  by  the 
Pan-American  Conference  of  Aviation  at  Lima 
In  1937.    Then  there  was  a  resolution  that — 

"Whereas  the  present  legal  provisions  of  the 
republics  of  the  Americas  for  international 
judicial  assistance,  especially  between  the 
tribunals  of  the  common  law  and  those  of  the 
civil  law  systems,  are  uncertain.  Inadequate, 
Inefficient,  and  expensive  of  operation; 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Reaolvtd,  That  this  association  favors  the 
execution  by  all  the  states  of  the  Americas  of 
treaties  or  their  adherence  to  a  convention 
providing  a  simple,  expeditious,  effective,  and 
Inexpensive  system  whereby  the  tribunals  of 
each  country,  by  invoking  the  assistance  of 
the  tribunals  of  others,  can  procure  the  serv- 
ice of  documents  aiKi  obtain  evidence" — 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  simplify  that  as 
between  the  courts  of  the  different  countries. 

Then  there  was  a  resolution  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  law  schools  of  the  Americas 
prescribe  as  a  condition  of  entry  or  requisite 
for  a  law  degree  or  doctor  of  Jurisprudence  a 
high  moral  standard,  and  directing  the  execu- 
tive conunlttee  to  encourage  discussion  among 
the  bar  associations  of  the  Americas  on  the 
subject  of  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  ethics, 
the  results  of  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
asaociatlon  at  ita  next  conference. 

Then,  a  declaration  that  the  conference 
recognizes  the  advlsabihty  and  feasibility  of 
incorporating  in  the  civil  law  of  the  Latin- 
American  coim tries  the  institution  of  the 
trust  along  the  lines  upon  which  it  exists 
In  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  and  recommends 
the  enactment  of  adequate  laws  so  that  in 
this  Important  matter  the  two  great  systems 
in  force  on  the  American  continent  may  be 
brought  into  harmony.  I  think  you  all  know 
that  in  the  civil  law  there  is  no  proviaion 
for  the  creation  of  trusts,  and  that  la  one 
thing  that  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Rlcardo  Al- 
faro.  former  president  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  a  member  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal, has  been  greatly  interested  in;  and 
he  succeeded  In  getting  enacted  in  Panama 
a  statute  whereby  you  can  now  provide  for  a 
trust  in  that  Republic,  and  banka  can  accept 
trusts,  and  trustees  can  be  appointed.  And 
that  has  been  eot>led  more  or  less  in  some 
of  the  other  countries.  It  waa  enacted,  I 
think  In  toto.  in  Puerto  Rico,  which,  of 
course,  is  part  of  the  United  SUtm.  but  has 
the  clvU  Uw.    It  has  been  ..jpted  more  or 
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less  In  Vsnssusla,  and  to  soms  sitsnt  In 
Mexico;  and  thst  la  an  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  thing  ws  ars  trying  to  promote.  I 
might  dlgreaa  to  aay  that  It  lo  an  Illustra- 
tion of  ons  of  tho  baalo  values,  as  we  ooo  It, 
of  the  existence  of  the  Inter-American  Bar 
Amoototlon. 

Mr.  Otto  ■ohoonnoh.  of  Mow  York,  In  one 
of  tho  oorly  oddrooosa  said  thot  between  the 
ouuntrloo  to  tho  ooutb  of  uo  ond  tho  United 
BUtoo  tho  polltlool  forma  of  gtivoramont 
mthor  tend  to  bind  uo  togsthori  thtt  u.  their 
iiMtlttilloni  ore  iNritiy  miditid  «i  ittn. 
iiwovtr.  tMy  tr  othorwlat  OMttod  UMi  tf* 
Htl,  TlMy  MUovo  In  domiirioyi  tai  llMir 
•tnoiliutloni  wo  llko  turi.  On  tho  other 
iind,  tho  ordinary  oommoroUl  Uw  la  suoh 
M  to  mobo  It  dimouit  to  it  iNMlnooo  it* 
fothor,  boootioo  thelro  lo  ttii  itvll  low  ond 
ours  Is  tho  eoromon  law.  They  don't  hove 
i  otMttol  mortfafo,  and  It  lo  rory  dIArult 
li  provide  oomo  way  of  oolllnt  goods 
on  orodit,  because,  baoloolly,  the  ptodfe,  as 
they  understand  It,  means  you  have  to  put 
a  pledfod  article  Into  a  naan's  hands,  and  he 
can  hold  It.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
things  along  that  Una  where  practically  the 
difierenoeo,  partly  In  tradition,  partly  In 
method,  between  their  systems  and  ours  have 
juat  tended  to  keep  us  back  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  relatione  with  them,  and 
between  their  and  our  btislnessmen.  For 
instance,  the  difference  between  the  two 
systems  In  this  particular  thing  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  trust;  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  that. 

Then  there  was  a  reaolutlon  that  a  sttidy  be 
made  of  organizing  some  better  method  of 
International  copyright  system,  following  up 
and  elaborating  the  present  copyright  con- 
-ventlon,  and  to  request  the  associations  and 
organizations  that  are  meml)er8  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bar  Association  to  work  with  all 
the  means  at  their  disposal  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  purpose.  And  a  resolution  con- 
cerning immigration,  naturalization,  and 
citizenahip  laws  looking  toward — we  cant 
unify  them,  but  naaking  them  more  harmoni- 
ous than  they  are — and  resolutlona  concern- 
ing legal  documentation:  and  double  taxa- 
tion: and  to  establish  a  system  of  exchange  of 
information  on  administrative  procedures  In 
the  different  countries;  and  we  have  had  a 
very  active  study  of  administrative  law— In 
those  countries  It  is  so  much  more  developed 
than  It  Is  with  us— and  for  the  creation 
and  organization  of  an  academy  of  compara- 
tive law. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  things.  And 
then,  a  study  of  what  could  be  done  toward 
the  organization  of  peace  In  the  world  in 
some  way.  Right  at  the  beginning  one  of  the 
things  that  waa  recognized  was  that  after 
war  conditions  are  over  there  will  have  to  be 
some  hope  of  something  better  than  we  have 
had.  and  that  the  lawyers  of  all  the  countries, 
because  of  their  training,  because  of  their 
position,  aa  Dr.  Supervielle  aaid  in  one  talk,  in 
the  way  they  sUnd  between  government  and 
their  clients — representing  their  clients  and 
the  people  on  the  one  hand,  being  in  touch 
with  Government  officials  on  the  other — are 
in  a  peculiarly  good  position  to  undertake 
to  advise  on  that  subject,  as  on  other  subjects. 
That,  of  course,  was  before  we  were  in  the 
war.  We  planned  the  next  conference  at 
Buenoa  Aires  in  1942,  but  t)ecause  of  trans- 
porUtion  difficulties,  that  conference  was 
postponed.  Plans  were  going  forward  for  that. 
but  transportation  difficulties  and  other 
situations  made  it  impracticable  to  carry  out 
our  plans.  We  held.  Instead,  simply  a  meet- 
ing of  otir  council  in  Washington.  Then  we 
held  our  next  conference,  actual  second  con- 
ference. In  Brazil,  at  Rto  de  Janeiro  in  1943. 
and  despite  difficulties  of  transportation  a 
very  active  conference  resulted.  The  presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  this  conference  was 
■dmundo  de  Miranda  Jordao.  who  was  also 
the  president  of  the  Brazilian  Bar  Association, 
and  that  oonierence  coincided  with  tho  cele- 


bration of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
ths  founding  of  ths  Braoillan  Bar  Association. 
We  had  a  very  good  delegation  there  from 
Canada,  and  wo  had  suoossdsd  In  gsttlng  a 
number  down  from  the  United  PUtes,  Wo 
got  travsl  prioritise  for  but  one  man.  our  good 
friend,  Oeorgo  Mauriii  Morrti,  former  prool* 
dent  of  the  Amorloan  Bor  Aaeooiatlon.  Mo 
was  Ohio  to  fo  dewBi  with  priorities,  on  tho 
piano.  I  niffiit  ioyi  iBoidsntaily.  that  our 
mriuryfonorai.  Mr.  Vallanoo,  suoooodod  in 
■ilnp  down  wKhnui  any  priorlttos  of  any  bind, 
and  00  did  Mltobotl  OirroU.  if  Ntw  Verb,  the 
proaont  ohalrmoit  if  tho  Awoni—  Bor  Aooi- 
oiatlon'i  Boitlofl  if  Internatlottat  and  OiM> 
parativo  Uw.  Out  tr  two  others  Just  otartid 
tut  If  advoBtiWin  m  thotr  own,  and  in  tno 
way  or  anothor  iutto  a  niunbor  of  United 
ilitoo  and  Canadian  dotifalio  did  gat  down 
thofo.    There  was  a  vary  active  oonferiMi* 

Wo  dlooovorod  ono  thing,  that  our  piM  if 
plaelBg  propimd  rooiiutiono  bofoio  «bo  on- 


Uro  assomMydidB't  always  work  oe  woU  ao  It 
had  at  Habana.    At  Hlo  It  roottlted  In  a 
rather  confussd  kind  of  mooting,  but  a  very 
active  one.    Very  greatly   intereeted  In   It, 
everybody  waa,  but  It  resulted  in  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  reaoluttons,  instead  of  the 
comparatively  few  that  ths  resolutions  com- 
mittee   had    rsoommendsd    that    they    be 
boiled  dovm  to.    Bo  we  are  planning  now,  in 
our    meeting    in    Mexico    thU    August,    to 
change  that  part  of  the  plan  Just  a  little  and 
have   the  reaolutions  committee   report   to 
the  Council  and   let  the  Council  do  more 
active  work  in  finally  boiling  them  down,  in 
open  public  meeting,  of  course,  a  step  along 
the  same  lines  as  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion made,  and  for  much  the  same  oasons. 
The  four   official  langttages  are  the  four 
langtiages   that   we   have   In    the   different 
coimtrles   here    In   this   continent,   and   it 
worked  very  well  at  Habana  and  at  Rio,  and 
I  tmderstand  that  we  can  fairly  expect  It  to 
work  In  the  same  way  at  Mexico  City.    We 
will  have  one  of  these  translating-machine 
apparatuses  that  the  International  Business 
Machines  Co.  puts  out,  by  which  you  have 
the  translation  of  each  talk  aa  it  is  given, 
given  over  the  different  wires  by  translators 
.  atanding  by  the  speaker;  and  you  put  the 
receiver  up  to  your  ear,  and  turn  the  knob 
as  you  want  to.  and  you  hear  It  In  French, 
or  in  Spanish,  or  in  Portuguese,  or  in  English, 
as  you  see  fit. 

We  have  14  committees  and  sections  now 
working  along  very  much  the  same  lines  as 
were  outlined  in  those  first  resolutions  at 
Habana.    I  think  the  list  of  them  U  very 
much  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  194S  con- 
ference.   There  Is  the  commission  on  inter- 
American    academy    of    International    and 
comparative  law;  a  committee  on  immigra- 
tion, nationality,  and  immigration   laws;   a 
section  on  Industrial  property,  patents,  and 
trade-marks;    a   committee   on   the   law   of 
trusts  and  trustees;  a  conunlttee  on  unifica- 
tion or  coordination  of  legislation  relative  to 
the  civil  status  of  persons;  a  committee  on 
taxation;    one   on   administrative    law    and 
procedure;    one   on   cvistoms   laws;    one   on 
customa  law;    one  on  commercial    treaties; 
one  on  the  protection  of  Intellectual  prop- 
erty: one  on  national  centers  of  legal  docu- 
mentation and  bibliographical  indexes  of  law 
materials:    a  section   on   legal   education;    a 
committee    on    comparative    constitutional 
law:    a  section  on  comparison  of  civil   and 
commercial  laws;  a  committee  on  communi- 
«itlona.   including  air  law,   telecommunica- 
tions, maritime  and  highway  transportation; 
one  on  industrial,  economic,  and  social  legis- 
lation; one  on  penal  law  and  procedure — by 
the  way,  our  Canadian  friend,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
is   its  chairman — one   on   territorial   waters 
and  ocean  ftsherlee.  and  eome  of  you  may 
remember  that  Ed  Allen,  of  Seattle^  is  very 
Intereeted   In   flahertea.   and   there   will    be 
aome   of   them   that   will   talk   fisheries   all 
day  long  If  you  let  them  talk  to  you  about 
ths  deep-ooa  flsberloo  ind  the  dlfflcvatieo  be- 


tween  tho  JurisdleUoiM.  ths  claimed  juris- 
dictions of  ths  dlffsrsnt  oountries— and  a 
committee  on  ou  pott-war  problems,  of 
which  I  think  I  have  aaid  our  good  friend 
George  Maurice  Morris  is  ths  Vice  Chsimao 
for  ths  United  Btstes, 

Of  oourae,  you  ars  all  of  you  aware  that 
all  binds  of  prcipoaltloni  have  bean  made  la 
the  discuMitin  of  post* war  pioblsms— It  was 
at  ths  lHt)t  nisotiny  of  tho  Amtrloan  bucirty 
of  tniernatlonal  Law,  1  oetlevs,   when  lis 
pfMldsnt  Mr.  OoudoM,  said  It  had  gut  to  a 
point  whoro  a  man  who  diun'i  havs  a  solu- 
tion of  tho  post-war  preblsnt  qusstiun  ready 
tii  tall  fuu  aouut,  and  submit  to  you,  waa  Itbo 
a  nm\  that  didn't  hove  a  dross  outt.    No 
juat  didn't  ORlot,  hardly i  there  are  ou  many 
of  ihem     But  ut  courae,  It  Is  a  most  vital, 
a  moat  serious,  problem,  and  while  wo  oer* 
Ulnly  don't  want  to  bo  In  the  position  of 
advoeatiog  any  one  plan  or  any  other  plan, 
Z  think  that  we  oan  begin  to  tee  a  kind  of 
general  agreement  of  thought  that  after  this 
war  there  mu*t  be  aomo  method  adoptsd.  If 
it  be  poaolble,  working  towsrd  ths  snd  of 
secxtring  mors  permanent  pssce:   and  that 
probably  there  should  he  something  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  idea  of  an  article  of  con- 
federation, which  was  ths  basic  Idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  largely.    It  mtxst  be  aomo- 
thlng,  perhsps,  beyond   a   mere  agreement 
among  nations  requiring  the  affirmative  ac- 
tion of  the  legislative  powers  of  each  indi- 
vidual nation  In  order  to  carry  Into  effect 
what  the  central  authority  may  determine, 
something  more  along  the  lines  of  a  con- 
stitution rather  than  of  our  old  Articles  of 
Confederation.     There  should  be  some  pro- 
vision for  some  kind  of  international  Judi- 
cial aystem;  perhaps  something  for  putting 
into    effect    some    executive — and    perhsps 
probably    neoesaarlly    some     power,     police 
power,  armed  power,  whatever  you  call  It, 
to  carry  Into  effect  the  decisions — snd  some 
kind  of  rule-nwiklng.  perhaps  legislative,  au- 
thortty.    I  am  only  saying  what  I  gather  la 
rather  generally  in  the  minds  of  people  talk- 
ing about  it  now. 

For  ths   Mexico  conference  we  desire   to 
invite,   of    course,   the   cooperation    of   the 
deiegatea  of  the  different  associations,  and 
their  help,  especUOly,  along  the  line  of  the 
work  of  any  committee  or  section  In  which 
they  may  be  interested.    When  we  say  that 
our  regulations  provide  that  any  papers  any- 
one desires  to  submit  should  be  submitted 
80  days  in  advance  of  the  openmg  date  of 
the  conference,  which  Is  on  July  31.  it  la 
in  order  that  there  may  t)e  time  to  mimeo- 
graph them,  and  to  translate  them  into  the 
different  languages  of  the  conference.    Ths 
physical  arrangementa  are   under  the  care 
of   a  local  organizing  committee  In  Mexico 
City.    I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  otir  preal- 
dent thia  year.  Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez  Mejorada, 
is  the  president  of  the  Barra  Mexlcana.  the 
Mexican  Bar  Aasoclatlon.  a  competent  lawyer 
who  has  proven  himself  an  excellent  execu- 
tive, in  making  the  arrangments.    Some  of 
you  may  know  him.    He  Is  counsel,  I  believe. 
In   Mexico    for   the   American    Mining   and 
Smelting  Co..  and  other  large  American  in- 
terests. 

We  are  to  have  the  use  for  our  meeting 
of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Oovern- 
ment  has  been  good  enough  to  put  that  at 
our  disposal  for  that  purpose:  and  for  our 
section  and  committee  meetings,  the  Castillo 
de  Chapult£pec.  We  are  wcU  provided;  and 
the  Government  haa  oeen  gfod  enougn  to  let 
us  have  the  asslstaiu:e  of  a  clerical  staff, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  to  the  only  way 
in  which  we  accept  any  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment, or  any  government,  because  one  of  tho 
things  we  have  been  Insisting  on.  ia  to  keep 
the  Association  an  asaociatlon  of  independent 
lawyers  not  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ments, or  a  Oovemmenl  organization  In  any 
way.  Because  of  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  aak  delegatee  when  they  register  to  g.ve 
tis  a  registration  fee  of— dont  lot  me  scare 
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you  now— 38  Uexlcaa  ptao*.  I  think  that 
in^»n»  $5.ift  m  Ai—flran  money;  and  of 
courM.  «•  all  of  m  p«y  out  own  ezpenaea. 
b»v«  ptocad.  I  think,  ao  percent 
mfOtiUU  for  uae  down  there, 
•nd  we  maJM  immnUoaa  tbroogh  our  of' 
flee  in  Wiiliimtw.  aad  «•  bav*  the  schedule 
«C  Ite  ratea.  the  boUi  nitea.  They  are  about 
«M  aMM  aa  the  bettar  botela  in  this  country. 

The  arranxFinenta  for  tranaportatlon— 
feoUi  the  rallroada  and  the  atrllnea  are  trying 
to  cooperate  aa  much  aa  they  can  and  we 
kaov  la  tbeoe  wartlmea  it  la  not  ao  eaay  to 
b*  MM*  yoa  fee  down  there,  but  they  tell  ua 
you  get  aeroee  the  border,  we  can 
care  of.     lApplauae.f 

wvsm.  Doaa  aOyone  want  to 
•ak  Oo!anal  Blgby  any  queatlons?  I  dont 
think  he  said  what  the  iMte  waa.  It  la 
July  31  for  a  week,  lent  It? 

Colonel  Rust.  Tee.'  Registration  la  that 
day.  and  the  large  meeting  la  that  evening. 
Then  we  break  up  Into  sections  and  com- 
aaltteca  fos  the  next  4  days  and  over  the 
waek  erd  let  the  resolutlona  committee  be 
struggling  With  what  the  sections  and  com- 
mtttcea  have  brought  In.  and  with  what  any 
other  delegates  may  have  offered:  and  let  the 
other  people  tee  the  sights  around  the  neigh- 
boring communities.  Monday  we  meet  for  the 
raaolutlons  committee  to  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil: and  Tuesday  we  meet  for  the  final  meet- 
ing: ard  of  course,  they  provide  more  or  less 
entertsinment.  and  that  kind  of  thing  that 
tttually  goea  with  It. 

MsMBSi  Are  the  reaolutkma  aubmltted  he> 
fore? 

CWoMsl  RioBT.  No.  not  neceaaarlly.  Pro- 
posed rssolutkma  are  offered,  or  sent,  di- 
rectly to  the  section,  or  the  committee.  If  It 
Is  proper  for  such  s  committee,  or  to  the 
resolutions  committee.  The  sections,  with 
their  committees,  are  to  report  by  Friday 
STcnln^  ao  the  reeoiutlons  conunittee  is  to 
have  over  the  week  end  and  tratll  Monday  to 
tflfaak  them.  They  report  on  that  day,  Mon- 
day. 

Msmn.  Are  formal  credantlals  necessary 
for  the  delegates? 

OMooel  RiosT.  Whatever  the  president  of 
jots  own  member  asaoclation  determines  to 
give  you.  There  is  a  credentials  committee 
to  whom  the  credentials  are  submitted,  and 
that  committee  wUl  present  at  the  opening 
session  the  roll  as  m»de  up  from  the  creden- 
tials submitted.  Others  will  have  to  go  be- 
fore the  credentials  committee  aa  they  may 
come  In  later  on. 

MBubb.  What  other  countries  besides 
Oualsmsls  refused  to  Join  the  Inter-Amer- 
tcan  Association? 

Colonel  RiGBT.  Cosis  Rica  ]olned.  and  their 
1m'.»  Anderson  was  one  cf  our  executive  com- 
Bilttee  members.  Then  thev  passed  an  In- 
tesratlng  bill  act  In  the  Parliament  of  Costa 
Blea  which  deatroyed  the  existing  bar  as- 
aoetaucn.  and  the  new  integrated  associa- 
tion haa  not  aa  yet  joined  us.  B  Salvador 
baa  not  Joined.  Hortduras  joined,  but  Is  not 
active. 

Tbare  were  two  more. 
ftMBT.  Nicaragua.  I  think.  Is  not 
to.  They  are  the  amsU  countries  The  large 
countries.  I  may  aay,  are  all  in.  Paraguay 
was  the  last  one  to  come  In,  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay,  so  w<^  hsve  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  continent  except  those  three  or 
four  smsil  CentnU-Amerlcan  countries. 

Mbkbhi.  Ws  have  representation  of  the 
fcrslgn  oohmles  there  like  British  Honduras. 
naneb  Oulana.  Dutch  Oulana,  and  ao  forth? 

Colonel  RicBT.  No,  the  only  British  donun- 
ion  that  has  Joined  Is  the  Canadian  Domln- 
None  of  the  others  have. 
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MsMin.  Whst  are 
Colonel  RioBT.  It 
ahlp.     National 
•flOO.      An  association 
or  above,  like  the 
dtan  Bar  pay  tSOO 
•50  for  an  aasociattoj  i 
members,  and  there 
dues  for  the  local 
conatltuents.  scale 

Msanna.  Are  the 
to  a  vote? 

Ccdonel  Riost.  On 
that  In  the  election  ol 
may  take  part  In  the 
cauae  the  balance  of 
pointed  as  of  right  by 
bar  associatlona.      Thi 
elation   has   Its  own 
things,  on  the 
fersnee  st  sU  between 
aasoclatlona.      There  : 
no  resolution  can  be 
thirds  vote,  and  that 
afllnnative  vote  of  at 
national  associations. 
of  course.  Is  to 
continent  from  over 
question  thst  might 
agree  with  our  Latin- 
vice  versa,   we   want 
over  slaughtering  the 

Mansn.  May  I  ask 
and  make  a 
him    The  question 
such  as  the  Chicago 
Inter-American 
ent  group,  as  an 
elation? 

Colonel  RiGBT.  It  la 
and    our   understanc 
course.  If  we  had  only 
Bar   Associstlon   as 
United  States,  we 
ruled  by  the 
tlonal  bar  associatioi^s 
It  Is  only  because  of 
various    constituent 
United  States  and 
overruled    in    e 
frankly,    our    financial 
comes   from   the 
graphical  associatlona 
We  don't  have  very 
from    these    small 
the  south  of  us. 

MsMBXX.  That  Is  an 
which  of  course  I 
Rigby  to  emphasize 
those  of  us  who  are 
which  I  wished  to 
members  of   our 
parative  Law 
that  Is:  At  the  last 
In  April  there  was  a 
the  coming  conferen<^ 
City,  and  the  matter 
many  members  of 
many  members  of  thli 
with  us  In  visiting 
primarily  for  that 
nel,  have  explained 
made  there,  we  are 
tlcularly    disturbed 
transportation.    That 
quite  fully,  and  I  see 
taliced   about  it  qtilt4 
meeting,  Mr.  Solberg. 
be  aald  at  that  time. 
Chicago  association 
rangements  so  that 
not  only  of  our 
elation  Itself,  may 
August  31. 1  believe 

Color  el  RJOBT.  July 

Chairman  SzmuN 
Colonel  Rlgby.  Wc 
[Applause.) 


^erythlng,  yes.  except 
the  councillors — they 
^ection  of  only  IS.  he- 
he  councilors  srs  ap- 
the  different  national 
American  Bar  Asao- 
councUor.      On   other 
there  Is  no  dlf- 
dlfferent  classes  of  the 
this  limitation,  that 
pkssed  except  by  a  two- 
Fote  must  Include  the 
east  a  majority  of  the 
The  purpose  of  that. 
t  either  end  of   the 
riding  the  other  on  any 
;ome  up.      If  we  dls- 
^merlcan  countries,  or 
to  avoid  either  party 
)ther. 

the  Colonel  a  question 

that   may   interest 
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on  the  member- 
pay  from  950  to 
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It  scales  down  to 
with  less  than  100 
s  few  of  them.     The 
geographical 
from   1100   to  tas. 
aasocistlons  entitled 
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answer.  Mr.  Chairman. 
.  but  I  wish  Colonel 
and  make  it  clear  to 
here.    The  statement 
Is  known  to  a  few 
Law    Oom- 
at  the  Hague,  and 
of  our  committee 
long  discussion  about 
to  be  held  at  Mexico 
discussed  as  to  how 
committee  and  how 
afsociation  might  Join 
City  at  that  time, 
and  as  you.  Colo- 
ns, the  arrangements 
I  think,  more  par- 
>ver    the    question    of 
matter  was  dlsc\issed 
a  gentleman  here  who 
a  good  deal   at  that 
I  ind  I  simply  voice  whst 
that  we  hope  that  this 
be  able  to  make  ar- 
very  good  delegation, 
but  of  the  asso- 
in  Mexico  City  next 
stated. 
31  to  Augtist  8. 
Thank  you  very  much, 
injoyed  It  very  much. 
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APPCNDn 

aCXMBOSHIF   IN    THS   Uf  m-AMSBICAN    BAB 

ASSOCIATION 

Membership  In  the  inter-Amerlcan  Bar 
Asaoclation  is  open  only  to  lawyers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  following  types:  National  associ- 
ations, Bute  and  local  associations,  and  pro- 
fessional associations  of  lawyers  devoted  to 
particular  branches  of  the  law.  Individual 
lawyers  may  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  association  only  as  delegates  of  a  mem- 
ber association.  A  member  association  may 
be  represented  at  conferences  by  as  many 
delegates  as  It  may  desire  to  designate,  each 
delegation,  however,  being  limited  to  1  vote 
Further  information  regarding  membership 
of  associations  may  be  secured  by  writing 
the  secretary-genial  of  the  Inter- American 
Bar  Association  at  its  headquarters  office,  836 
Southern  Building,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

The  annual  dues  of  member  associations 
are  fixed  on  a  scale  based  upon  the  member- 
ship of  the  respective  associations.  The 
maximum  of  1500  per  annum  Is  payable  by  a 
national  association  having  5.030  or  more 
actual  dues-paying  meml)ers.  For  national 
associations  having  less  than  5.000  such  mem- 
bers, the  dues  scale  down  to  the  minimum  of 
•50  per  annum.  In  proportion  to  their  mem- 
bership. For  local  aasocistlons,  which  In- 
clude State,  provincial,  city,  district,  and 
special  law  aasoclatlona,  a  maximum  of  8100 
dues  per  annum  is  payable  by  those  having 
1.000  or  more  dues-paying  members.  The 
dues  for  such  associations  likewise  scale 
down,  depending  on  the  membership.  The 
maximum  is  $25  a  vear. 

Member  associations  of  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Bar  Association  are  as  follows: 

Argentina:  Federacion  Argentina  de  Cole- 
glos  de  Abcgados. 

Bolivia:  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  La  Paz. 

Brazil:  Instltuto  da  Ordem  doe  Advogados 
Brazileiros,  Instltuto  dos  Advogadoa  de  Sao 
Paulo. 

Canada:  Canadian  Bar  Association. 

Chile:  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  ChUe. 

Colombia:  Academia  Colomblana  de  Jurls- 
prudencla. 

Cofita  Rica:  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Costa 
Rica. 

Cuba:  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  la  Habana, 
A&sociaclon  Nacional  de  Reglstradores  de  la 
Propiedad  de  la  Republlca,  Colegio  Notarial  de 
la  Habana,  Sociedad  de  Lagialacion  Com- 
parada. 

Dominican  Republic:  Colegio  de  Abogados 
de  la  Republlca  Domlnicana  (ad  referendum). 

Ecuador:  Academia  de  Abogados  de  Quito. 

Haiti:  Ordre  des  Avocats  du  Barreau  de 
Pcrt-au-Prince. 

Honduras:  Sociedad  de  Abogados,  Teguci- 
galpa. 

Mexico:  Barra  Mexicana. 

Panama:  Colegio  de  Abcgados  de  Panama. 

Paraguay:  Colegio  de  Abogados  del  Para- 
guay. 

Peru :  Colegio  de  Abogados  de  Lima. 

United  States: 
National  Association:  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 
State  and  local  associations:  State  Bar  of 
Arizona:  California  State  Bar;  Los  An- 
geles Bar  Association;  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Connecticut;  Women's  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Florida  State  Bar  Association; 
niinots  State  Bar  Association;  Chicago 
Bar  Association;  Women's  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois;  Indiana  State  Bar  As- 
sociation: State  of  Kansas  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Louisiana  State  Bar  Association; 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  Baltimore. 
Md.:  Michigan  State  Bar  Association: 
Minnesota  SUte  Bar  Association;  Mis- 
souri Bar  Association;  Nebraska  SUta 
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Bar  Association;  New  York  State  Bar 
Association:  the  AsKXistlon  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  New  Tork 
Cotmty  Lawyers'  Associstlon;  Pennsyl- 
vania Bar  Associstlon:  Philadelphia 
Bar  Association:  Colegio  de  Abogados  de 
Puerto  R:co;  Rhode  Island  Bar  Asso- 
ciation: State  Bar  of  Texas;  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  Dallas;  Houston  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Virginis  SUte  Bar  Association. 
Special  organizations:  Amerlcsn  Foreign 
Law  Association,  American  Judicature 
Society.  American  Law  Institute.  Amer- 
ican Society  of  International  Law.  Cus- 
toms Bar  Association.  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, Kappa  Beta  Pi  L^gal  Scronty, 
National  Association  of  Women  Law- 
yers, National  Lawyers  Guild,  Pan 
American  Lawyers  Associstlon,  Phi 
Delta  Delta  Legal  Fraternity. 

Uruguay:  Colegio  de  Abogados  del  Uruguay. 

Venezuela:  Colegio  de  Abogados  del  Dls- 
trlto  Federal,  Caracas. 

PaooxAii  or  Thiko  CoNraazNci  To  Bi  Hxld  m 
MsnOO  CtTT  JULT  31-AucTraT  8,  1M4 

July  31:  Registration  of  delegates  (regis- 
tration fee  25  pesos  Mexican,  95  15  American) . 

July  31,  8: 00  p.  m.:  Opening  se^^lon. 
Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes;  welcoming  address 
by  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ezequiel 
Padllla;  response,  probably  by  Dr.  Edmundo 
de  Miranda  Jordao;  Presidential  address  by 
8r.  Lie.  Carlos  Sanchez  Mejorsda;  address  by 
mayor  of  the  Federal  District. 

August  1-4:  Committee  meetings,  10  a.  m., 
a  p.  m..  Castillo  de  Chapultepec. 

COMMiriMB 

1.  Committee  on  immigration,  nationality 
and  naturalization. 

2.  Section  on  intellectual  and  industrial 
property :  Committee  on  Intellectual  property, 
committee  on  patents  and  trade  marks. 

3.  Committee  on  taxation. 

4.  Committee  on  administrative  law  and 
procedure. 

5.  Committee  on  commercial  treaties  and 
customs  law:  Subcommittee  on  commercial 
treaties,  subcommittee  on  customs  law. 

6.  Committee  on  national  centers  of  legal 
documentation  and  bibliographical  Indexes 
of  law  materials. 

7.  Section  on  legal  education. 

8.  Committee  on  comparative  constitution- 
al law. 

0.  Section  on  comparison  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial law:  Committee  on  la«  of  trusts  and 
trustees,  conunittee  on  unification  or  coordi- 
nation of  legislation  relative  to  civil  status  of 
persons. 

10.  Committee  on  eommvmlcatlons. 

11.  Committee  on  industrial,  economic  and 
social  legislation. 

12.  Committee  on  penal  law  and  procedure. 

13.  Committee  on  territorial  waters  and 
ocean  flsheriee. 

14.  Committee  on  post-war  problems. 
August   S-8:  Week-end  trips   to  Cuerna- 

vaca,  Taxco,  Teotlhuacan  or  Fortln. 

August  7:  Closing  business  session,  10  a.  m/- 
2  p.  m.  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes. 

August  8:  Final  plenary  session,  Palacio 
de  Bellas  Artes. 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  reception 
for  delegates  by  8r.  Uc.  Ezequiel  PsdUla, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico. 

It  Is  also  expected  that  there  will  be  a  re- 
ception by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Mexico  at 
which  the  Chief  Justice,  thfe  ranking  judicial 
guest,  and  one  or  two  others  will  speak. 

There  will  be  a  special  session  of  the  sec- 
tion on  legal  education  st  which  Sr.  Uc. 
Alfonso  Noriega,  dean  of  the  National  Law 
School  of  Mexico,  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Sr.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet  and  Mr.  James  Oliver 
Murdock.  professor  of  international  law  at 
George  Washington  University.  Washington, 
D.  C.  wiU  tpetJc 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVn 

Tuesday,  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  MASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renutrks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Westbrock  Pegler  from  the  Washington 
DaUy  News  of  June  2 J,  1944: 
ran  xnouch 
(By  Wsstbrook  Fegler) 

New  Tobk,  Jxme  20.— Long-dlstsnce  tele- 
phone records  subpenaed  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee have  revealed  a  close  relationship 
between  the  Political  Action  Committee  of 
the  C    I.  O.  and  the   following: 

The  White  House  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Vice  President  Henit  Waixacx. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  and  various 
regional  directors  of  the  Farm  S^cxirity  Ad- 
ministration having  power  to  exert  strong 
political  and  economic  pressure  on  farmers. 

Numerous  calls  to  regional  F.  S.  A.  offices 
were  made  in  most  cases  by  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
assistant  director  of  the  Political  Action 
Conunittee,  who  resigned  his  ]ob  as  chair- 
man of  the  F.  S.  A.  in  Washington  to  be- 
come scttial  manager  of  the  P.  A.  C.'s  cam- 
paign to  elect  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term  and  Mr.  Wallace  for  a  second 
term  and  to  defeat  a  select  list  of  aspirants 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Sidney  HlUman,  P.  A.  C.  chairman,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
C.  I.  O..  and  recently  has  been  denounced  by 
David  Dubinsky  and  other  right-wing  union 
radicals,  as  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  in^ 
New  York,  now  known  as  the  American  Labor 
Party. 

Baldwin  has  held  various  key  jobs  in 
Washington  ever  since  lt33,  when  he  caught 
on  as  Assistsnt  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der Wallace.  He  became  director  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  October  1940. 
The  phone  calls  Indicate  a  strong  continuing 
interest  and  infiuence  in  the  F.  S.  A.,  while  he 
is  on  leave  serving  with  the  political  leader  of 
the  New  York  Communist  faction  of  the 
union  movement. 

The  slips  showed  28  calls  from  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  Political 
Action  Committee  direct  to  the  White  House, 
Including  one  from  HiUman  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, and  another  from  Hillman  to  David 
Nlles.  formerly  Nyhus,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
President's  selfless  assistants  with  a  passion 
for  anonymity  and  for  left-wing  politics. 
Hillman  also  called  Vice  President  Wallace. 
Baldwin  is  recorded  as  having  made  three 
calls  to  Wallace's  ofBee. 

The  HlUman-Baldwln-Conmunist  group 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  has  defeated  for  renomlnatlon 
both  MAKTDf  Dies,  of  Texas,  and  Joe  Starnes, 
of  Alabama.  Staxnes  Is  a  member  of  the  Dies 
committee. 

Records  show,  according  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, "hundreds"  of  calls  from  the  P.  A.  C.'s 
New  York  headquarters  to  various  Govern-^ 
ment  officials,  particularly  In  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  controls  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  forttmes  of  many 
farmers  through  its  local  agents  scattered 
everywhere. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOIMAS  D.  WINTER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVSS 

TueMtay.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
our  Nation  went  to  war,  I  have  felt  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  have 
a  national  battle  cry.  which  would  unify 
all  of  the  people  solidly  behind  the 
supreme  effort  of  quickly  defeating  the 
Axis  Powers,  and  then  help  place  our 
national  economic  and  social  lu>ua8  in 
order. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  enumerate  the 
different  famous  battle  calls  which 
caused  Americans  to  act  as  one  to 
quickly  accomplish  a  difficult  national 
task  in  a  time  cf  a  great  national  crisis. 
History  books  are  replete  with  them. 

Just  recently  I  came  across  a  senti- 
ment which  to  my  mind,  and  I  am  sure 
to  the  minds  of  millions  of  my  fellow 
citizens  once  they  hear  it,  could  prop- 
erly express  what  we  Americans  must  do 
in  order  to  get  this  war  over  quickly  and 
restore  and  keep  restored  a  constructive 
peace. 

This  sentiment  came  to  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  published  song,  whose  title 
would  make  a  wonderful  battle  cry  for 
our  armed  forces  and  for  every  citizen 
of  these  United  States  who  appreciates 
the  blessings  of  his  citizenship  and  wants 
them  preserved. 

The  name  of  this  song  Is  "Let's  Get 
Tough,"  and.  to  my  great  surprise,  it  was 
written  by  a  young  mother  of  two  small 
children  as  a  protest  against  the  horrors 
of  war  and  as  a  mother's  appeal  to  get  it 
over  quickly.  When  the  American 
mothers  admonish  us  to  "get  tough"  it 
is  time  to  act. 

I  do  not  personally  know  the  author  or 
publisher.  I  do  not  have  any  direct  or 
indirect  interest  in  this  song,  whose  title 
should  be  the  battle  cry  of  our  forces 
abroad,  and  at  home,  and  all  of  our 
American  citizens— especially  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  author's  name  is  Mrs.  Claude 
Hamilton.  Jr..  of  130  East  End  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.  The  publisher  is 
the  Shelby  Music  Publishing  Co.  of  De- 
troit. Mich.  I  hope  every  American 
service  band  master  and  radio  program 
director  will  make  this  song  a  part  of 
their  musical  portfolio. 

The  words  of  this  song  are  very  In- 
spiring— but  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
title  "Let's  Get  Tough"  is  a  good  and 
timely  one.  We  citizens  of  these  United 
States,  yes,  especially  we  Members  of  the 
National  Congress,  have  been  too  easy- 
going in  connection  with  many  national 
and  international  problems.  We  do  not 
approach  them  from  a  "Let's  Get  Tough" 
atutude.  which  is  absolutely  necesBary 
these  days  in  dealing  with  a  murderotis 
foe  abroad  and  their  friends  and  agents 
here  in  this  coimtry  where  we  liave 
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nunrd  th«n  along  with  every  civic 
blessing. 

So.  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  think 
It  over.  "For  our  boys  are  fighting  and 
sacrificing,  immortalizing  history." 

I  hope  my  calleasiies  and  their  con- 
stituents will  approach  this  job  of  fin- 
ishing up  this  uar  and  establishing  a 
truly  constructive  peace  frmn  a  "Let's 
Get  Tough "  viewpoint. 

I  am  sure  if  every  American  says  "Let's 
Get  TouKh  ■'  many  of  our  vexatious,  eco- 
Domtc.  social,  and  world-wide  problems 
vooid  be  minim^?d  or  would  vanisii. 


Hon.  Tbomat  E.  S^aiiloa,  of  Penntyivaoia, 
Waras  Congress  To  Keep  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAWJUEL  A.  WEISS 

or   PSNIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THS  House  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1944 

BIr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  price  con- 
trol is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  hold  the 
line  ai^ainst  inflation.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers in  Congress  in  the  battle  against  in- 
flationary threats  and  rising  prices  is 
my  colleague  frcm  Pennsylvania  the 
Honorable  Thom\s  E.  ScAifLCN.  As  part 
of  my  remarks  I  am  happy  to  include 
the  column  of  Robert  Taylor.  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  ccmmendmg  Confressman  Scan- 
tcii  fcr  hi-s  valiant  battle  for  price  con- 
trol. I  include  a!^  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday.  June  18.  issue 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  entitled  "Me. 
Too": 

itvir  Kefv  Pmics  Control.  Scanion  Waihs 
CoMcaiB*—  PrmBvacioa  Cnss  OAixtTr  Polx 
nsstTLTS.  Shows  MAJoarrv  or  Voma  Fxam 

(By  Robert  Tiylor) 

W\sutN;/rcM.  June  17  — Rrprrsentativ* 
Tmom-s  a.  SCAWiojt.  OPmocrat.  Ptitaburgh, 
MM  tertay  tiMt  toy  riiiigi— iwii  or  any 
p$nf  that  '**ot*«  afa^naS  prtca  control  and 
wtu  bt  aeaauntatol*  to  tb* 
aoMlf  UBltatf  foe  prtoa 
•eatfol. 

Ur.  aciws—  ia  ehainnao  at  tha  npoAtlal 
enograaHaaol  ooaunutaa  for  th«  pwlMMuu 
of  tba  cooaosMT.  whtch  u  advccattng  re- 
•rtetmanl  of  the  emcritrncy  prtc»  control 
lav.  wbicb  aspma  June  W.  «tUi  no  aaund- 


opfwalat  •  aarlaa  at 
in  tlM  poBtfInt  bill  to 
itx«l.  on  tba  gnMind  that 
thoy  wmiMI  bvrafe  prlea  eomrol  and  hamper 
etforta  of  the  OAet  of  Prica  Actrntntstratlon 
to  control  prlcee  and  enforce  ceilings. 

~Tha  Amerlran  pec  pie  arc  almeat  aoittfly 
unlUd  for  prce  control,  as  the  recent  Gallup 
poll  ahcwed. '  be  aald.  "And  they  are  going 
to  te  a  lot  more  Important  when  the  votes 
ara  oounted  nrxt  f->ll  than  the  swarm  of 
|rW>Tl«ts  who  have  been  infesting  the  Halls 
of  Centre's  during  recent  warin  seeking 
add'd  prrfl-s  for  indostrtea  already  tetter 
«C  than  they  ever  were  before. ' 

Tsmii  1CXLL8  nrarrrtwo 
It  8c«!rct  said  tcxMle  mills,  beneficiaries 
of   the  Banfchead   amendment^  are   making   , 
"'        "  percent  more  profits  thaa  they  i 


made  before  the  war. 
amending  the  O.  P 
profits  either  by  ralsli 
enforcement. 

Price  rises,  he  aaU  , 
costs,  leading  to  dem  inds 
and  strikes  which  w^uld 
tlon.   Wage  Increases 
increaees  to  boost  thi 


1  md  that  other  plans  for 
A.  bill  would  Increase 
g  ceilings  or  weakening 


would  Increase  living 

for  wage  Increases 

upset  war  produc- 

would  pyramid  on  price 

spiral  of  inflation. 


LAST  WA«'  I  BfTLATlON 


wn 


•^n  the  last  war 
Inflation."  be  said, 
to  40  cents  on  the 
Increased  by  70  percent 
which  followed 
beiief.    Business 
Business  failures 
pre-war    period. 
500  and  the  pay  of 
shrank." 

The   dcstrtictlve 
added,  are  potentially 
our    national    Incomi 
tln\es  what  It  was  in 
of   the  last  war.   Including 
part,  would  pay  for 


paid  a  sorry  price  for 

Fixed   lncom,es  shrank 

dollar.     War  costs  weie 

And  the  collapse 

inflation  was  tragic  beyond 

were  turned  to  losses. 

40  percent  above  the 

Unemployment    rose    500.- 

wao  kept  their  jobs 


profits 

rosi! 


tb:>se 


effects    of    inflation,    he 

greater  now   because 

is    more    than    three 

1918  and  the  total  cost 

the  Inflationary 

dnly  4<3  montiis  of  this 


HOLD 

Against  this  kind 
been  atMe  to  hold 
for  the  past  la  mon 

"I.  for  one.  will  not 
Ing  Success  and  in 
flationary    pressure 
that  will  turn  the 
he  said. 


UyiNG   COSTS 

pressure 


<f 


O.  P.  A.  has 

liilng  costs  without  gain 
tas.  be  added. 

after  such  an  outstand> 
view  of  the  power  of  in- 

rote  to  take  any  step 
pi  Ice  line  upward  again," 


wartti  ae 


disastrous 


efr«  ctl 


Ml 

From    every   cornel 
hsils.  pressure  groupi 
emptlon    for    their 
Government's 
gram. 

Unable  to  lick  O 
because,  despite  all 
prevented   the 
World  War  No.  1— the 
Joined  with  selfish  1 
outflank  the  price- 
off  the  O  P.  A.'s 
lecEonable  level. 

Mors  than  a  hundred 
variety  have  been 
and  Ucuse  to  the 
life  of  O.  P.  A.     Some 
merit  but  most  of 
tempts  to  thwart 

Here,   for  example. 
amendments — most 
Jccted— would  do: 

Ramove  sll  price 

BMmpt  watermeloiii 

Take  controls  cff  rs 

Guarantee  proflt  r 
pre-war  pwlod  on  all 
froin   agrlctiltural 
bwstnsM  has  suffered 

TMm  controls  off 

Bam  crude-oil 

Permit  draftees  to 
prcperty  withotit  rega 

AboUah  price  eel  it 
hold  goods  and  farm 

Remove  areas  and 
rent  control  aa  soon 
longer  defense  rental 

Prohibit  O.  P.  A 
which  will  deny  any 
tab!e  profit. 

Exempt  from  price 
ucts  except  a  list  of 
eluded   in    the 
cost-of-living  index 

Sase  rental  evkrtiot 
vent  O.  P.  A 
owners  and  tenants  as 
State  laws. 


Too 

of    the    congressional 

are  szektng  to  gain  ex- 

ofm   products   from   the 

price-control    pro- 


pric  s 


rgs 


Interfei  snce 


A.  on  valid  gounds — 

ta  faults.  O.  P.  A.  has 

price   Inflation  of 

enemies  of  O.  P.  A.  have 

terests  In  an  effort  to 

cofitrol  front  by  chipping 

to  hold  costs  to  some 


powers 


amendmenta  of  every 

siasmitted  in  the  Senate 

pending  bill  to  extend  the 

of  these  proposa*»  bear 

ttem  are  bare-faced  at- 

ve  price  control. 

is  what   some  of   the 

them,  fortunately,  re- 


(  ual 


re  Ligh 


coptroi  from  fresh  fruits, 
from  price  ceilings, 
furs. 

1  to  that  during  the 
products  manufactured 
cc  lunodiUcs   if   a   firm  s 
Mcause  of  the  war. 
rice, 
on  uarity. 
iquidatc  their  personal 
d  to  O  P  A.  ceUlngs. 

on  sll  used  house- 
machinery. 

Mrtions  of  sress  from 
t*  the  districts  are  no 
areas. 
f  om  Icaulng  any  order 
merchant  a  fair,  equi- 

control  all  food  prod- 

61  essential  items  In- 

Bure^   of    LaV>r   Statistics 


restrictions  and  pre- 

between  prcperty 

long  as  they  act  within 


Prevent  O.  P  A.  from  bringing  additional 
food  items  under  price  controL 

And  so  on  and  on. 

The  men  and  women  at  the  battle  front 
well  may  wonder  when  we  on  the  home  front 
will  bury  our  selfish  Interests  for  the  common 
good. 


United  States  Maritime  CommissSoa 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  23  I  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Bl.\nd],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  direct- 
ing that  committee's  attention  to  what 
my  preliminary  investigations  led  me  to 
believe  are  irregularities  in  the  Procure- 
ment Division  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission.  I  urged  the  commit- 
tee to  undertake  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  May  29.  I  spoke 
in  the  House,  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  unusual  circum- 
stances existing  in  the  program  to  pro- 
cure adequate,  improved  type  life  rafts 
for  our  merchant  fleet. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bland]  promptly  made  inquiry  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  re- 
garding the  facts  and  circumstances. 
Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, very  promptly  on  June  1  re- 
turned special  report  number  80.  upon 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

I  have  complimented  Admiral  Land 
upon  the  prompt  and  detailed  response 
returned,  and  for  his  expressed  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  fully  in  any  further 
investigations  which  may  be  found  to  be 
warranted.  I  should  like  to  tfke  the 
opportunity  to  repeat  those  commenda- 
tlona  to  the  membors  of  the  House. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
frcm  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bland  1 , 1  have  studied 
this  special  report,  axul  am  submitting 
to  him  for  the  use  of  the  committee  an 
analysis.  It  It  my  bsllef,  after  careful 
•tudy  of  thU  report,  that  it  not  only  fa>ls 
to  dispose  of  the  questions  I  have  raiaed, 
but  actually  conflrms  the  Impression 
that  seriom  IrreguJaritles  do  esdst  w.th- 
in  the  Maritime  Procurement  IDiviston. 
Not  only  does  this  report  show  that  pro- 
curement methods  have  been  inefficient 
and  wasteful;  it  clearly  indicates  delay 
and  Indecision  .over  a  prolonged  period 
of  a?most  18  months,  during  whch  the 
seamen  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine have  been  forced  to  rely  upon  old 
style  rafts  whch  have  been  considered 
entirely  out-moded  and  inadequate  since 
vastly  Improved  type  rafts  have  been 
available.  Not  only  have  these  procure- 
ment officials  apparently  wasted  valu- 
able time  and  puWic  funds,  they  ap- 
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parently  have  displayed  a  wanton  dis- 
regard for  the  safety  of  these  brave  sea- 
men who  have  faced  all  manner  of  dan- 
ger to  keep  open  the  life-lines  to  our 
many,  battle  fronts. 

I  submit  here  the  report  I  have  made 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  through  its  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  earnestly 
hope  the  membership  of  the  House  will 
carefully  study  my  report,  which  is  made 
a  part  of  these  remarks: 

HOTTSX  or   RZPBXSXMTATTVXS, 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  19.  1944. 
Hon.  ScHrmni  Ons  Bland. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

IfT  DcvB  CoLLEACiTX:  On  May  23  I  directed 
your  attention  by  letter  to  what  I  had  been 
led  to  believe  are  questionable  practices  u-lth- 
in  the  Procurement  Ofllce  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  Subsequently,  on 
Monday.  May  29. 1  inyited  public  attention  to 
these  apparent  irregularities  within  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  report  he  has  returned  in 
response  to  our  inquiries  into  this  subject  of 
life  raft  prccurement.  and  for  bis  expressed 
willingness  to  go  further  Into  the  matter  as 
circumstances  may  warrant.  Had  the  special 
report  No.  80  by  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the 
questions  raised  in  my  original  inquiry.  I 
would  have  happily  dismissed  the  matter 
without  regard  to  the  special  Interests  of  the 
Globe  American  Corporation,  Its  thousand 
employees  snd  their  famllleE,  its  589  sub- 
contractors and  their  several  thousand  em- 
ployees, and  the  community  of  Kokomo,  Ind., 
the  home  cf  this  organization. 

This  special  report,  however,  not  only  falls 
completely  to  dispose  of  the  questions  I 
raised,  but  appears,  actually,  to  doctiment  the 
claim  that  a  thorough -going  Investigation 
into  this  phase  of  Maritime  Commission  pro- 
curement policies  and  methods  is  fully  war- 
ranted. I  propose  to  show  in  the  following 
analysis  that  the  report,  together  with  Ad- 
miral Land's  letter  of  transmittal,  reveals: 
(1)  errors,  misinterpretation,  and  omissions, 
and  (2)  clear  evidence  upon  the  procurement 
records  of  disregard  of  btiman  life,  waste,  In- 
oompetence  end  delay. 

Admiral  Land  states  In  hts  letter  of  trans- 
mittal (p.  945.  par.  1)  that  specification  for 
all  llfe-savln?;  equipment  Is  solely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 
The  assumption  Is,  therefore,  that  the  U.  B. 
M.  C.  purchases  only  with  Cosst  Guard  ap- 
proval. Despite  the  recognised  suthorlty  of 
C.  O.,  however,  M.  C.  entered  the  following 
contracts  for  life  rafts,  which  were  subse- 
quently oaneeled  becatiae  of  failure  of  the 
product  to  meet  C.  G.  requirements:  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  pur- 
chase order  PD-MC44-34770.  November  9, 
194g  (p.  951):  Colvln-Slocum  Boats.  Inc., 
New  York.  H.  T..  purchase  orders  PD-MC44- 
37919.  Janusry  IS,  1944  (p.  953).  and  MC44- 
8367,  November  16,  1943.  (p.  956);  Stainless  A 
Steel  Pro<t|icte  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn..  p\irchase 
order  PI>-MC44-24438,  November  d4,  1943  (p. 
953).  presumably  canceled.  (See  Item  B  (6), 
p.  952.) 

Note  that  all  these  orders  were  placed  well 
after  the  Improved  Globe  all-metal  raft  had 
been  finally  approved,  and  was  In  successful 
volvmie  production.  Note  the  Inaccurate  ex- 
planation given  that  Globe  had  no  additional 
producUoQ  capacity.    Note,  also,  throughout 


this  memorandum  Instanoes  In  wfaldi  con- 
tracts have  been  awarded  to  prodocers  with 
only  tentative  approval  of  raft  design,  and 
with  no  known  production  pCTformanoe  rec- 
orda.  Note  particularly  the  group  orders 
plsoed  May  9.  1944  (p.  956).  under  which  350 
untested  rafts  were  purchased  from  compa- 
nies with  no  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
according  to  requirements. 

This  memorandum  throughout  reveals  that 
Maritime  Commlfslon  Procurement  ofdcials 
mxist  have  tried  by  every  means  over  a  period 
of  several  months  to  place  contracts  with 
almost  anyone  who  offered  a  bid  so  as  to 
avoid  piecing  orders  with  the  Globe  American 
Corporation,  the  company  which  pioneered  In 
all-metal  life  rafts.  You  will  note  that  fre- 
quent explanation  Is  made  thst  Globe  pro- 
duction capacity  was  fully  employed  In  the 
performance  of  Its  original  contract.  That 
any  such  claim  is  sljsolutely  false  and  unwar- 
ranted 1  am  prepared  to  demonstrate  from 
the  records  of  the  company's  production,  and 
from  the  reliable  representations  made  by  the 
company  to  the  U.  6.  M.  C.  from  time  to  time 
since  it  entered  production.  These  records 
are  available  from  the  company's  and,  also, 
from  the  Commission's  flies. 

Admiral  Land,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal, 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  spreading  the 
production  as  widely  as  possible.  With  this 
commendable  policy  no  one  will  take  excep- 
tion. The  record  will  Indicate  that  I  have 
been  ons  of  the  foremost  advocates  for  spread- 
ing Federal  procurement  Just  as  widely  as 
possible,  so  as  to  enlist  the  capacities  of  the 
thousands  ol  America's  smaller  Industries, 
and  to  Insure  that  they  will  not  be  destroyed 
In  this  war  emergency. 

Admiral  Land  Is  unquestionably  right  in 
stating  it  as  fixed  policy  that  we  must  spread 
the  work  to  minimize  possible  interruptions 
by  strikes,  break-downs,  etc.  But  when 
we  consider  this  question  of  distributing 
contracts,  we  ought  to  consider  all  the 
Important  factors.  Will  you  please  ask  the 
M.  C.  Procurement  Division  If  its  first  concern 
In  this  Instance  has  been  In  spreading  the 
work,  or  In  getting  the  best-  possible  life- 
saving  equipment  aboard  otir  merchant  ves- 
sels In  the  shortest  possible  time?  Is  the 
prime  responsibility  to  save  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  industries  hi  the  order  of 
their  ability  to  bring  pressure  through  their 
Washington  lobbies,  or  is  It  to  save  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  lives  of  Imperiled 
American  seamen?  Is  the  Maritime  Pro- 
curement Ofllce  supposed  to  be  a  giorifled 
wartime  W.  P.  A.,  or  Is  it  supposed  to  buy  the 
very  most  It  can  get  for  the  American  tax- 
payers' money  with  vhlch  it  has  been 
entrtistad? 

Finally,  Is  the  Maritime  Commission  Pro- 
curement Ofllce  supposed  to  fly  in  the  facs 
of  the  specific  orden  and  recommendations 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  carry  this 
ipread-the-work  policy  to  the  point  of 
placing  contracts  In  areas  of  critical  lal>or 
shortage  which  It  has  deliberately  denied  to 
competent  producers  In  areas  which  nave 
no  critical  labor  problems?  Does  this 
spread-the-work  policy  go  to  the  absurd 
extreme  of  shutting  down  a  going  producer, 
who  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  deliver 
the  goods,  who  has  an  established  and  ex- 
perienced organization  at  work  In  a  non- 
critical  labor  area,  and  who  has  a  vast  net- 
work of  subcontractors  In  that  same  area, 
merely  to  toss  new  contracts  into  areas 
that  have  the  most  critical  kind  of  a  labor- 
shortage  problem? 

Let  me  refer  you  again  to  Important  facts 
In  this  program  to  procure  Improved  type 
life  rafts  for  our  thousands  of  merchant  ves- 
sels. Remember  that  Globe  American  Cor- 
poration designed,  engineered,  and  developed 
an  all-metal  raft  that  was  and  is  a  vast 
contrlbutioa  to  safety  at  asa.    Bemember 


that  actual  modela  of  thts  raft 
and  approved  nearly  18  montha  ago.  This 
special  report  says  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission very  properly  sought  to  establish 
other  sources  from  which  to  procure  aU- 
steel  rafts.  With  this  effort  to  spread  pro- 
curement, everyone,  including  the  Globe 
company,  fully  agreed.  From  the  very  out- 
set of  this  procxirement  program,  in  fact,  the 
record  wlU  show  that  the  Globe  organisation 
has  wUlihgiy  cooperated  In  making  Its  design 
and  engineering  facilities  and  its  production 
methods  available  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  to  private  companies  desiring  to 
enter  the  field  of  aU-steel  life-raft  produc- 
tion. 

Note  particularly  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mlsalon  at  the  outset  of  the  aU -metal  raft 
procurement  program  allocated  an  Important 
portion  of  this  business  to  the  Weber  Show- 
case ft  Fixture  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  directed  a  large  Investment  of  pubUo 
funds  merely  to  dupUcate  prodiictlon  facili- 
ties already  estaMlatied  through  private 
capital  and  Initiative  by  Glolw. 

I  understand  that  aome  •300.000  of  the 
people's  money  went  Into  the  Wet>er  build- 
ings and  machinery,  so  that  company  could 
step  Into  the  {jrocurement  picture  and  throw 
my  home-town  company  and  my  hundreds 
of  neighbors  out  of  business  after  they  had 
pioneered  the  best  life  raft  so  far  developed. 
Note  this  striking  contrast.  Whereas  this 
west  coast  concern  has  been  aided  and  sup- 
ported at  great  expense  to  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers,  the  Globe  organization 
pioneered  and  developed  the  all-metal  raft 
entirely  at  its  own  expense. 

May  I  point  out  again,  also,  that  this  west- 
em  producer  copies  the  G'-otJe  designs  and 
specifications  exactly;  and  that  its  englneera 
visited  the  Globe  plant  to  study  snd  copy 
production  methods  worked  out  at  no  amaU 
private  expense  by  the  Globe  organization. 
Globe  has  a  real  Investment  in  all  the  engi- 
neering and  development  work  necessary  to  - 
make  available  this  most  advanced  of  all  lUe 
rafts.  That  Investment  should  quite  prop- 
erly be  reflected  in  Its  prices.  Oq  the  other 
hand,  the  Weber  organization,  thanks  to 
Globe's  pioneering  work,  has  Iseen  able  to 
avoid  practically  ^1  engineering  and  devel- 
opment costs.  Does  it  not  stand  to  reaion 
that  a  company  operating  under  such  a  com- 
bination of  fortuitcui  circumstances  should 
t>e  by  far  the  lowest  bidder  on  all-metal  rafts 
In  the  entire  field? 

Note,  then,  the  prices  at  which  contracts 
hsve  been  let  to  this  organization.  See  pur- 
chase order  MC44-1430,  August  13,  1B43  (p. 
960).  base  unit  price  11,449  on  900  rafts. 
See  MC44-19037  (p.  950),  August  7,  1943, 
base  unit  price  •1.549  on  139  rafU.  Sze 
purchase  order  MCM~20558.  Ssptembsr  3, 
1643,  base  unit  price  •1.440  on  160  rafU. 
Now  note  the  compleu  pries,  with  full  equip- 
ment, of  61, 153  per  unit  paid  to  Globe  on  lU 
basic  conuact.  MC43- 11758,  April  15,  1943 
(p.  950).  Note  that  Globe  has  consUtentiy 
underbid  other  potential  raft  builders,  in- 
cluding Weber  whenever  It  has  been  permit- 
ted to  enUr  a  bid.  Note  that  on  these  three 
listed  contracts  alone,  for  a  total  niunber  of 
rafU  not  quite  sufficient  to  equip  1  vessel 
in  10  in  our  merchant  fieet  at  its  present 
strength,  the  Miitlme  Conunlsslon  has  paid 
or  Is  paying  to  Wet>er  well  over  a  half  million 
dollars  more  money  than  they  could  have  se- 
cured the  same  identical  Giotw  rafu  for 
from  the  original  designer  and  producer. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  call  attention 
to  two  interestUig  Items  in  the  Commission's 
report.  Note  that  the  contracts  for  wooden 
rafts  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Peterson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Portland,  Greg.,  and 
steel  rafU  from  the  Wet>er  Showcase  and 
Fixture  Oo.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  dated 
August  7.  1043  (p.  950).  are  both  at  the 
identical   price   of   •1,540   per   unit.    iDOl- 
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dcDUllir.  X  nndentand  that  the  Globe  bid 
on  this  reqatrement  vaa  $1.17S  per  com- 
plete unit.  t326  below  the  award  figure*. 
The  two  tuecessfui  bidder*  are  at  widely  sep- 
mted  point*.  They  rubmltted  bid^  on  en- 
ttlMy  different  types  of  raft*,  and  for  different 
qoantlUc*.  Tet.  the  two  contracts  were 
awarded  at  Identical  figures.  Is  this  an  In- 
staoee  of  collusion  between  these  bidders,  or 
did  Maritime  Commiitsion  reconcile  dlffer- 
•BM*  In  the  proposals  of  these  to  suppliers 
by  direct  negotiations? 

Note.  also,  parcbase  order  MC-3380,  De- 
cember 14.  11K3  (p.  »to).  in  report  of  which 
the  name  of  the  successful  bidder  and  the 
jpmoDM  for  the  award  are  withheld.  In 
TiJIrW  of  the  fact  that  this  order  was  for  equip- 
ment for  ships  In  prodijctlon  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, may  we  presume  that  the  order  w*;nt 
the  Weber  Co..  which  was  apparently 
the  nearest  approved  and  recognized  bidder? 
If  so.  should  we  not  properly  inquire  how  this 
company  was  any  better  prepared  to  accept 
orders  (at  an  excess  cost,  of  course,  of  more 
than  taOO  per  unit)  than  Globe,  which  then 
bad  a  large  potential  reserve  capacity  to  pro- 
duce? 

We  come  now  to  a  phase  of  this  procure- 
ment program  in  which  the  Commission  Im- 
pltat  that  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion ha*  exercised  a  determining  Influence, 
■•■Mly.  the  spreading  of  raft  procurement 
M  widely  a*  po**lble.  As  stated  at  the  out- 
set, everyone  without  known  exception  agrees 
upon  the  advisability  of  spreading  this  work 
Ju*t  a*  widely  as  practicable.  Among  the  first 
to  raeogntse  the  desirability  of  such  work- 
i|iiMMlln|  and  to  advance  a  practicable  plan 
to  accompllah  this  end.  was  the  Globe  Amer- 
ican Corporation,  the  Commission's  first 
producer  of  advanced  type  rafu.  Very  early 
to  thu  procurement  program.  Globe  sug- 
g**ted  a  subcontract  arrangement  with  com- 
panl**  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  at  loca- 
tion* to  be  determined  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mlasloa:  Glob*  to  fabrlcat*  the  all-metal  raft 
oo^^Knl*nu.  and  the  selected  subcontractor* 
to  asaerablc  and  deliver  the  complatod  rafU. 

IX  there  was  a  sincere  deetrf  to  iprMd  work 
•o  hMMfll  Hnaller  induetrle*  and  to  inmir* 
•flnttettOM  and  uninterrupted  supply,  her* 
certainly  was  a  logical  solution.  Any  number 
of  small  assembly  planU  right  at  the  point* 
Of  raft  delivery  could  have  been  set  up  suo« 
CMsfully  under  this  plan.  And  under  *uch 
•n  arrangement  teal  saving*  oould  have  been 
•ffoeted,  for  Globe  offered  to  supply  com* 
|>l«tcd  raft*  on  the  ea«t  and  Gulf  coast*  at 
•1.100  per  unit,  and  on  the  west  coast  at 
•1 JOO  per  unit.  A*  evidence  note  th*  follow* 
Inff  taUgram: 

Mat  34.  1948. 
0-  ■■  W«aic,  Jr., 

Dirtetor.  Freeurement  DirMon. 

l/nffed  Btatet  Marttimt  Commi$»ion, 
Wa$tHnffton,  D  C. 
W*  qtiote  eleven  hundred  dollar*  f.  e.  b. 
.MM  0oa*t  or  Gulf  plant  and  twelve  hundred 
doUtra  f  0  b  west  coast  plant  for  additional 
quantities  of  Improved  type  life  raft  which 
we  designed,  and  agree  to  subcontract  ail 
quantities  In  excees  of  000  per  month  with 
responsible  eubcon tractor*  to  be  mutually 
agmd  upon  and  located  wherever  you  wuh. 
TiMW  ptlOTi  lubjwt  to  revuion  un<lcr  our  re- 
B>|oliatlon  tfTMiiiant  and  costing  Govern* 
meat  lea*  than  duplicating  the  taoO.OCO  tool* 
Inf  and  englneertng  coeta  with  *everal  prim* 
cootraetor*.  Total  quantity  of  rafU  required 
tfo  B««  liwtUy  duplication  of  englneertng  and 
tooling  expenae  end  wasting  6  months  of 
material  in  more  than  one  plant 
similar  to  Welln  davttrwMch  hav* 
procured  from  one  contractor  exclusively 
fw  a^Hailf  good  sMl  sulBclent  reasons.  Please 
ad  via*. 

ALan*  CmsTsa. 
Ciob*  Atneriean  CorpormtUm. 
I  repeat  that  if  it  was  the  honest  purpo*a 
of  the  Oommlaalon  to  divide  Us  procurement 
pragram  aa  widely   as  possible,  and   to  aid. 
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Corporation  or  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
interlered  with  and  confused  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  procurement 
program  or  not,  someone  is  guilty  of  almost 
criminal  procrastination  in  equipping  ovir 
merchant  vessels  with  proper  life  rafts. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  Globe  offered  the  raft 
which  is  today  recognized  by  everyone.  I  be- 
lieve, outside  the  lumber  and  wood  processing 
Industries  as  the  finest  and  safest  life  raft 
In  existence.  In  the  period  since  February  7. 
1942,  we  have  built  and  assembled  for  opera- 
tion by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  a 
merchant  fleet  of  more  than  3,200  vessels.  To 
provide  that  merchant  fleet  with  the  best 
available  life  saving  equipment,  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration should  have  procured,  as  of  this  date, 
at  leaat  14.000  rafts  of  Globe  design  or  Its 
equivalent.  By  the  Maritime  Commission'* 
own  report,  however,  you  will  note  that  orders 
for  ail  Improved  type  rafts  to  date  total  only 
some  7.500.  While  I  do  not  have  definite 
figures,  it  is  my  impression  that  less  than  half 
of  these  new  type  rafts  have  been  delivered  to 
shipyards  by  all  producers. 

You  will  notice,  also,  in  this  same  report,  at 
page  956.  that  it  was  not  until  May  9,  Just  a 
month  ago.  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  finally 
got  around  to  entering  the  first  purchase 
orders  for  new  type  rafts  to  replace  the  en- 
tirely unsafe  and  Inadequate  old  rafts  now 
In  use  In  the  merchant  fleet.  Note  that  the 
original  Intention  was  to  purchase  7.500  raft* 
m  this  replacement  program,  but  that  for 
reasons  unexplained,  the  total  number  con- 
tracted for  Is  only  1.000.  Investigation 
would  almost  certainly  reveal  that  It  would 
take  more  than  the  7.600  raft*  contemplated 
to  replace  every  old  raft  now  In  service.  Pro- 
viding a  reasonable  reserve  for  loss  and  de- 
struction In  •ervice,  the  replacement  need* 
must  certainly  be  In  excess  of  10,000.  Every 
day  the  procurement  officials  delay  thl*  r*- 
plMcement  program,  they  ar*  n*«dl***ly  and 
wantonly  andangcrlng  th*  Uv**  of  thousands 
of  American  merchant  **am*n,  Xncomp*- 
t*ne*  and  indecision  h*r*  ar*  actually  cost- 
ing th*  llv**  of  brave  men;  and  ar*  no  mors 
to  b«  condontd  than  w*  would  forgive  ths 
War  and  Mavjf  D*partm*nu  for  fallur*  to 
prcvld*  th*  fighting  fore**  with  anything 
1***  than  th*  very  best  weapon*  and  auppUss 
w*  know  how  to  produce. 

Why  hav*  th*  r**ponslbl*  proctirem*nt 
official*  waltsd  mor*  than  1  full  y*ar  from 
thf  tlm*  Improved  rafts  were  offered  to  plaea 
th**«  r*placement  orders?  Why  ar*  th* 
initial  ord*r*  for  what  appear*  to  b*  onljr 
on**tsnth  of  th*  actual  requirement*?  What 
do**  Mr,  0,  B.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Procur*n»*nt  Di- 
rector, mean  in  hi*  l*tt«r  of  May  1,  1944,  to 
Mr.  J****  French  III  (p.  »«0)  wh*n  hs  *ay*. 
"Th*  r*qulsltlon  w*  hsv*  covers  only  1,000 
rafu  and  It  t*  our  und*r*Undlng  that  th* 
r*matnlng  will  not  b*  requisitioned  until  « 
new  d«*ign  is  p*rf*ottd7  Ar*  w«  to  under- 
•und  from  thU  st*t«n*nt  thst  tb«  new  typ* 
raft*  oontraetad  for  over  th*  period  from 
April  IS,  1948,  to  dst*  ar*  inadequate  or  un* 
•atisfactory?  May  we  assume  from  this  that 
the  procurement  oflU:lals  contemplate  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  present  improved  type  raft 
or  that  they  anticipate  the  Introduction  of 
some  entirely  new  and  different  raft?  Are 
we  to  assume  that  manufacturers  now  In 
volume  production  will  be  required  to  tear 
up  their  production  lines  and  undertake  ex- 
tensive retooling?  If  so,  how  much  longer 
U  It  actually  going  to  be  before  we  can 
expect  to  swing  into  a  really  adequate  raft 
production  program? 

As  I  stated  at  ihe  outset,  the  special  report 
which  the  Maritime  Commission  haa  sub- 
mitted not  only  fails  to  dispose  of  the  ques- 
tions which  I  raised  originally,  but  actually 
strengthens  my  presumption  that  there  are 
serious  Irregularities  and  shortcomlnps  with- 
in the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Marltlma 
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Commission.    I  am  sure  you  will  share  my 
opinion  that  a  most  thoroughgoing  Investi- 
gation  of   the   entire   situation   shoxild   be 
undertaken  at  the  first  practicable  moment. 
Sincerely  youra. 

Foa£ST  A.  Harnxss. 


VcteniBs'  LefitUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATF^^ES 

Tuesday,  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  two  letters 
in  connection  with  my  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation,  which  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights 
for  returning  war  veterans.  One  of  these 
letters  is  from  Li«fle  H.  Alexander,  de- 
partment adjutant  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  other  from  FYancis  M.  Sul- 
livan, executive  director  of  the  national 
legi.slative  committee,  and  John  Stelle, 
of  the  special  committee  on  rehabilita- 
tion legislation  for  World  War  No.  2 
veterans. 

I  include  these  letters  herein: 

THI  AMniCAN  LXOION, 

Dkpaitmint  or  Michioan, 
Detroit.  Mich..  May  31,  1944. 

Hon    JOfTN  B.  BtNNITT. 

Huute  of  Repre$entativ«t,  Home  Office 
Building,  Waihington.  D.  C. 

X>IA«  8»:  Tim*  after  tlm*.  when  w*  bars 
bsd  occasion  to  wrtu  or  telegraph  you.  It  ha* 
b*en  for  th*  purpo**  of  r*questing  your  sup* 
port  upon  legislation  4a  which  th*  American 
L*glon  U  vitally  Intarifitcd. 

During  th*  recant  «iBOQth*  it  ha*  b«en  a 
part  of  our  program  to  make  several  con* 
tacta  with,  you  In  connection  with  the  Amer* 
lean  Uglon  O.  I.  »im  pf  rights.  You  have 
been  most  courteou*Tn  acknowledging  «ach 
contact  made.  ThU,  we  have  appreciated. 
However,  when  th*  chip*  were  down  and  you 
were  aeked  to  ca*t  jrour  vot*  on  thl*  Im* 
portant  tegUlatlon  you  d*emed  It  for  the  b«*t 
Interest*  of  our  country  and  citiz*n*  to  favor 
the  benaflt*  provided  In  thl*  bill. 

W*.  a*  aQ  organisation,  ar*  very  grateful 
for  your  action  taken  and  feel  that  In  thl* 
■mall  way  it  1*  a  privilege  to  expre**  to  you 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  th*  part 
you  played.  We  are  equally  confident  that 
paaaag*  of  this  legislation  and  the  resulting 
good  will  be  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
to  you  as  well  as  to  the  American  Lwlon. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  cxpre**  the**  thought* 
to  you.  .i, 

Your*  very  trtily, 

LULK  H.  Alexawooi. 
Department  Adfiftant. 

U  rtO<« 

The  AMcaiCAM  Lxaxoir, 
National  Lkgulattvk  CoMMrrm, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  19,  1944. 
Hon  John  B.  Bennett. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Conc«essman:  The  American  Legion 
la  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  eameat.  in- 
telligent consideration  and  effort  you  have 
given  to  8  1767.  which  provides  Government 
aid  for  the  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  House 
of  Bepreaentatives  appreciated  the  work  of 
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your  committee.  This  was  reflected  In  the 
Members  following  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Rankin  and  the  committee  member* 
when  the  measure  was  up  In  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Naturally,  we  of  the  American  Legion  are 
very  proud  of  our  part  In  this  program.  We 
feel  when  the  measure  becomes  a  law  that  the 
proper  plans  may  be  made  for  the  day  when 
the  war  will  have  been  won  and  there  will 
be  "mass  demobilization"  of  the  present-day 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

We  believe  the  privileges  which  will  be 
afforded  by  the  terms  of  S.  1767  to  World  War 
No.  a  veterans  is  a  sound  Investment  In  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  The  proposal  repre- 
sents an  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem 
of  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of  the  World 
War  No.  2  veteran. 

Again  we  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  S.  1767. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stelle. 
Chairman.  Special  Committee  on 
Rehabilitation  Legislation  World 

War  No.  2  VeteraM. 
Fkancis  M.  Suluvan. 
Executive  Director,  National 

Legislative  Committee. 


International  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  oioROU 
IN  THB  SWAT!  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  20  deaiflatlve  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9 >.  1944 

Mr.  OEOROE.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanlmona  connent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  ftn  address 
by  H.  8.  Hallo,  first  secreUry  of  the 
Netherlands  Embassy,  delivered  before 
Kappa  BeU  Pi.  Women's  International 
League  Honor  Sorority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd, 
as  follows: 

Th*  them*  of  thU  meeting  U  a  very  opti- 
mistic on*  because  it  pr**ume*  that  intama* 
tlonal  law  In  the  past  has  baen  built  on 
moral  principles.  It  is  true  that  In  the  mod- 
ern human  mind  there  1*  a  strong  feeling  thst 
intamatlonal  law  can  only  ba  effective  If  it 
1*  baasd  on  lenerally  accepted  moral  prin- 
ciples. The  faa  that  thU  idea  u  more  and 
more  generally  expreMwd  in  countri**  whara 
a  free  exchange  of  opinion  Is  possible  holds 
■  good  promise  for  th*  future,  but  in  the  past 
the  moral  basis  of  intamatlonal  law,  if 
present  at  all.  has  been  a  very  weak  one. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  comparatively 
young  history  of  international  law.  We  may 
discern  three  periods  in  which  the  con- 
ception of  international  law  was  dUtlnctly 
different.  The  first  period  extended  roiighly 
through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies and  was  not  based,  as  we  might  be  In- 
clined to  think,  on  Orotlus'  De  Jure  Belli  Ac 
Pads — the  law  of  war  and  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  Orotliis  was  far  ahead  of  his  time. 
His  distinction  between  Just  and  unjust  wars 
certainly  did  not  reflect  the  general  con- 
ception of  his  contemporaries  nor  even  of 
later  generations. 

In  this  first  period  people  were  much  more 
frank  about  international  law  and  openly 
conceded  that  it  was  purely  based  on  power. 
There  were  no  moral  principles  Involved  In 
the  International  law  of  those  days  which 
prlmarUy  consisted  of  certain  rules  observed 


by  fully  sovereign  nations  In  dealing  with 
each  other.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
rules  dealt  with  principles  of  protocol.  Wars 
were  considered  to  be  legitimate  meana  of 
obtaining  what  could  not  be  acquired  by  dip- 
lomatic methods.  War  and  the  threat  of  war 
were  the  prolongation  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course. However,  even  in  that  period  there 
was  a  fairly  general  feeling  that  treaties  and 
agreements  had  to  be  respected. 

The  second  period,  extending  throughout 
the  nineteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  aimed  at  the  codification 
of  international  law.  All  congreaaee  and 
treaties  beginning  with  the  Congree*  of  Vi- 
enna and  ending  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  ensuing  Treaty 
of  Locarno  and  the  Kellogg  Pact,  created  the 
impression  of  a  general  acceptence  of  l-^w* 
and  riles  built  on  h!gh  moral  principles, 
on  the  basis  of  which  sovereign  states  would 
deal  with  each  other.  It  all  sounded  beauti- 
ful but  It  proved  to  be  a  hothouse  plant 
which  could  not  but  succiunb  after  hav- 
ing been  exposed  to  the  open  air.  In  thl* 
period.  International  law  was  respected  and 
its  rules  worked  well  only  as  long  as  thera 
was  a  balance  of  power.  Power  and  not 
moral  principles  formed  Its  basis,  notwith- 
standing the  beautifully  constructed  moral 
facade. 

The  International  Court  was  eaUbllahed 
In  The  Hagvte.  It  was  meant  to  be  the  tri- 
bunal of  mankind  where  the  conscience  of 
humanity  would  be  able  to  express  Itself. 
However,  as  all  states  were  sovereign  and 
were  free  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  wished  to  submit  their  difference*  with 
other  states  to  the  court,  mainly  the  amall 
nation*  availed  themeelve*  of  the  eervio** 
of  the  Court.  It  ahould  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Court  wa*  highly  succeaaful  In 
dsallng  with  the  caae*  brought  before  It. 
but  th*  great  political  l**u**  of  th*  1990* 
and  thirties  w*r*  not  brought  b«for*  th* 
Court.    Power  politics  prtvenUd  It. 

A  new  conception  of  inumatlonal  law  U 
In  the  proc***  of  being  born  in  our  day*. 
This  conception  indeed  wanu  inUrnatlonal 
law  to  b*  baead  on  moral  principles,  which 
should  bind  great  and  amall  powsr*  allka 
Th*  r\ithl*ssn***  of  thl*  pr**ent  war,  which 
1*  a  total  war  involving  all  human  being*,  and 
the  development  of  air  power  have  mad*  the 
world  *o  *mBll  that  there  U  an  ever-growing 
desire  for  th*  creation  of  a  general  systam  at 
■ecurlty,  which  4nust  be  baaed  on  a  general 
acceptance   of   certain   baalc   princlpl**   of 
morality  and  on  a  general  recognition  of 
human  right*.    I  f**l  very  strongly  that  th's 
can    only    b«    accompluhed    by    education. 
Children  all  over  th*  world  should  b*  uught 
much  mor*  cultural  hl*tory  and  1***,  what 
I   would  call.   batU*  hlatory.     Th*   *duca- 
tlonal  *y*t*m  In  mo*t  countri**  glorlfla*  tha 
battle*  fought  and  won  by  our  anea*tora, 
I  dont  mean  to  *ay  that   w*  *hould  not 
hav*  admiration  for  the  courage  of  our  an- 
ce*tor*,  when  they  were  prepared  to  eacrl- 
flee  their  live*  for  freedom,  but  I  feel  that 
not  too  much  emphasl*  *hould  be  laid  upon 
the  battles  as  such.     Young  children  l*ara 
to  pUy  with  tin  soldiers,  unks.  planes,  guns, 
and  battlefhlps:  thU  Is  twund  to  glorify  war 
In  their  susceptible  minds. 

Haw  little,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  learn 
of  the  cultural  life  and  accompllshmenU  of 
other  peoples.  What  do  we  know  of  the  men 
waose  inventions  made  possible  the  technical 
progress  In  our  way  of  living?  What  do  we 
know  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  cur- 
rents cf  other  peoples  and  of  th.  authors, 
painters,  composers  who  give  expression  to 
thsm?  The  knowledge  of  cultural  history 
tends  to  bring  peoples  Ugether.  because  the 
spirit  of  man  wanU  to  grew  unhampered  by 
frontiers.  I.  therefore,  feel  that  the  exchange 
of  cultural  and  spiritual  values  chould  be  as 
free  as  possible  because  1*  cannot  but 
sUengthen  the  moral  fundamentals  of  inters 
national  law. 
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I  waMj,  bowetvr,  add  to  this  •  word  at 
wmniDf,  no  people  ibould  force  upon  an- 
other  people  Its  Ideals  and  ideas.  In  a  free 
world  every  people  must  have  Its  own  way 
cf  life  Just  as  every  Individual  Is  free  to  live 
tlie  life  be  ehooees.  If  I  say  that  no  way  of 
life  staould  be  forced  upon  another  people, 
Z  cUaply  txptmm  my  aversion  to  political 
propafanda  aimed  at  the  imposition  of  a  cer- 
tain outlook  on  life  upon  a  country  which 
docs  not  fit  its  historical  evolution.  There 
are  only  two  basic  principles,  which  all  states 
ahou-d  aecept.  P.i5t.  the  fundamental  rlghta 
cl  Um  human  bein^  aa  expressed  in  the  "four 


Seoocd.  the  willingness  to  reelect  the 
MgiUi  ol  other  statca  and  to  refrain  from 
vlolMtag  the  rules  set  for  the  intercourse  be- 
tweea  states.  This,  of  course.  Includes  that 
no  preparation  for  aigwatfin  can  or  shoxild 
be  tolerated. 

I  May  end  by  expreastng  my  conviction  that 
BO  UMraatlooal  organisation  for  the  pre- 

itlm  of  war  can  be  successful  if  the  bu- 
Dlad  has  not  been  educated  to  reject 
war  aa  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  inter- 
natlonal  dhputee. 


TW  BMdt  Ettwm  Ike  Vwittd  SUtct 

amd  the  Uaited  Kinf  dom 


EXTENSION  OP  REZkdARKS 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


or  HBW 


tXKO 


IN  THK  8SNATS  OF  THE  DNTTKD  STATES 

TMe^day.  June  20  (leijislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  afk 
Qnanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcowd  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Bathurst,  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  British  Embassy,  before  the 
Province  Convention  of  Kippa  B^ta  Pi, 
women's  intenuUional  legal  honors  so- 
rortty.  on  Saturday.  June  17. 1944.  at  8.30 
p.  m.  at  Washington  Club,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pTi^nted  in  the  Rscoab, 
as  foUows: 

It  would  be  a  great  privilege  at  any  time 
tor  a  lawirer  from  my  country  to  have  the 
ofrpartunlty  of  addressing  a  legal  association 
wboas  members  Include  lawyers  practicing 
both  within  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Cnued  S.atea.  I  count  It  a  special  prtvllegs 
to  be  asked  to  speak  on  the  bonds  between 
the  United  atatea  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
wbei )  a  m—bwr  ot  the  Bnglub  bar  direcu 
one  of  yaw  aaaodatlon's  ptovlnoes.  I  am 
always  puttealarly  glad  to  meet  with  lawyers 
«f«MMr  eoun tries,  because  I  believe  that  it  Is 
uatf  npoQ  the  foundation  of  an  imderstand- 
Ing  between  the  ordinary  citlaens  of  nations 
that  mutual  reepect  and  cooperation  between 
can  be  founded.  It  la  for  this 
as  for  many  others,  that  we  welcome 
_"t»-.d  today  so  many  members  of  your 
gallant  armed  forces,  who  are  for  us  both 
brothers  in  arms  and  ambaaaadara  of  goud- 
WUI. 

WlMB  Bdmirad  Bnrfee  said  that  Tteople 
WUI  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  never 
look  backward  to  their  ancestors."  he  was 
Matlug  the  proposition  that  we  can  never 
hope  to  VBdHatand  a  situation  unleaa  we 
know  so— tttfag  of  the  history  by  which  It 
waa  created.  And  so  one  may  pause  to  think 
feow  It  baa  come  about  that  our  two  nation* 
which  parted  company  In  1770,  today  stand 
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side  by  side,  fighting, 
against  the  forces  of 
It   might  appear 
subject  of  1778  that 
oitt    two   countries 
acroas  the  fields  of 
a  plan  worked  out 
leaders  of  our  armed 
It  strange  that,  apart 
five  other  crucial 
countries  are  Jointly 
boards  of  our  two 
production,  raw 
ping.     He  might  be 
we  in  England  have 
offenses  committed 
American  service 
United  States  courts 
of    the    Jurisdiction 
And  thst  the  British 
a  mutual  aid  service 
against    members    of 
forces  In  England  In 
currlng     in     training 
throu^  aircraft 
course  of  duty. 

This    interminglinf 
natural  as  it  is 
plained   simply.     Ou 
common  traditions 
tlon  of  political  falti  i 
tlced  law  in  England 
not  fall  to  be 
larlty  of  the  legal 
of  our  two  countries 

When  the  America^ 
century  cf  westward 
a  great  story  of 
daring.      The 
Jackson  Turner,  was 
ess     •      • 

civilisation  was  belnj 
the  raw   material 
each  generation   has 
challenge   the  social 
heritage   and  to  modify 
Ita   shifting   needs 
thought  that  in  a  ne^  r 
had  to  be  cleared 
existence  could  be 
uncultivated  soil 
good  and  make  his 
by  his  own  efforts, 
in  the  future,  the  1 
community  would  be 
the  conditions  and 
of  the  new.    But  th 
with    adaptations 
found  adequate  to 
the  center  of  your 
eenter  of  ours. 

Everyone  of  your 
traveled,  and  In 
hla  camp,  held  fast 
right  and  Justice,  an<l 
hla  village,  his  town, 
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tradition  at  the  United  States  was  accord- 
ingly made  up  of  that  compromise  between 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  indlYlduallsm  and  tho 
Norman  tradition  of  orderlinesB  which  had 
found  expression  and  fulfillment  of  the  com- 
mon  law. 

We  see  in  your  history  and  In  ours  repeated 
compromise  between  an  excess  of  individ- 
ualism and  an  excess  of  state  control,  a  mod- 
eration which  the  common  law  embodied  and 
to  which  the  great  documents  of  history — 
Magna  Carta  of  Runnymede  in  1215.  our 
Petition  of  Right,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ard  the  BUI  of  Rights— gave  ex- 
pression. But  more  than  all  this  and  of  eqtial 
significance,  we  have  ahared.  as  we  share 
today,  many  internntlonal  and  domesao 
problems  of  a  legal  character.  More  signifi- 
cantly still  our  approach  to  the  solution  of 
those  problems  cont.nues  to  be  similar. 

This  is  why  each  of  our  two  countries  finds 
IntCTest  m  the  progress  of  the  law  in  the 
other.  You  will  find  striking  differences,  of 
course.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  remarkable  for  Its  brevity.  Even  if 
all  Its  amendments  are  Included.  It  contains 
only  7.000  words.  The  British  Coiutltution 
Is  even  shorter.  Indeed  European  observers 
have  been  convinced  that,  being  unwritten* 
It  does  not  exist  at  all.  It  can  be  stated  in 
six  words:  The  King  In  Parliament  la  the 
supreme  governing  body.  Any  statute  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  ratified  by 
the  Royal  Assent  is  absolutely  binding  on  the 
courts. 

Tou  have  abandoned,  while  we  retain,  the 
division  of  the  legal  profession  mto  two 
branches — barristers  end  solicitors.  In  Bn;;- 
land  no  one  may  be  a  member  of  both 
branch's  at  the  same  time.  BarriEters  ap- 
pear in  the  higher  courts  and  receive  their 
instructlcns  (called  briefs)  from  solicitors,  to 
whom  lay  clients  take  their  cases.  A  solici- 
tor is  largely  limited  to  the  ofllce  work  in- 
volved In  conveyancing  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cases  for  trial,  but  he  may  appear  be- 
fore inferior  courts.  Barristers  are  more 
often  specialists  than  are  solicitors  and  much 
of  their  work  takes  the  form  of  advice  upon 
questions  of  law  submitted  by  solicitors  on 
behalf  of  clients. 

But  in  spite  of  these  distinctions  between 
the  legal  and  political  institutions  of  our 
two  countries,  treatment  of  aituatlons  re- 
quiring legislative  solution  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  case-law  are  very  similar.  If  you 
look  at  our  wartime  statutes  you  will  find 
that  we  both  have  similar  problems  and  that 
the  solutions  In  many  cases  are  also  similar. 
For  example,  we  suffer  from  a  vast  amount  of 
legislation  made  by  the  executive  under 
powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  legislative  pow- 
era.  a  phenomenon,  I  am  told,  not  unknown 
to  your  legal  system.  This  Is  a  neceseary 
evil  of  war  and  perhaps  to  a  less  degree  of 
our  complex  peacetime  economy.  But  the 
Individual  Is  protected  against  bureaucratic 
government  by  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
revoke  these  delegated  powers  and  to  annul 
regulations  made  by  the  executive,  within 
28  days  of  their  promulgation.  The  execu- 
tive has  been  given  power  to  legislate  as 
necessary  or  expedient  for  securing  the  pub- 
lic safety  and  the  prcaecutlon  of  the  war, 
and  all  persons  were  required  "to  place  them- 
selves, their  services  and  their  property  at 
the  disposal  ol  the  king."  The  executive  is 
accountable  to  parliament  for  the  taking 
and  the  exercise  of  theae  powers,  and  an- 
swerable in  the  courts  for  acts  beyond  their 
scope.  These  wide  powers  have  been  used 
with  restraint.  For  example,  when  we 
passed  legislation  penalizing  the  Incitement 
of  any  strike  among  persons  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  essential  services,  the  regula- 
tion contained  two  provisos  to  make  It  dear 
that  freedom  of  actk>n  and  freedom  of  speech 
were  curtaUed  only  beyond,  the  limit  where 
their  exercise  constitutes  an  abuse,  preju- 
dicing the  nation 'a  war  effort,    The  regxiia- 
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tlon  provided  that  no  offenae  Is  committed 

by  any  person  merely  t)ecause  he  withholds 
his  own  skill  and  labor  from  a  particular  Job. 
and  a  labor-union  official  is  not  liable  in 
respect  ot  anything  which  he  says  at  a  prop- 
erly convened  meeting  of  a  union 

These  are  examples  of  the  way  in  which 
Individual  liberty  is  aought  to  be  preserved  in 
our  solution  of  many  pressing  wartime  prob- 
lems. Jiut  as  you  have  done. 

And  so  it  is  natural  that  by  virtue  of  our 
common  heritrge  and  similar  approach  to 
problems,  we  find  ourselves  again  side  by 
side,  united  agalust  tyranny.  Many  things 
which  our  two  countries  share,  we  share 
also  with  the  other  United  Nations.  This 
war  can  be  summarised  in  a  simple  propo- 
sition of  peculiar  significance  to  lawyers;  It 
Is  a  war  egatnst  a  rule  of  force,  which  has 
been  temporarily  imxaed  upon  the  world 
by  the  Axis  Powers,  and  a  war  for  the  re- 
establUhment.  more  firmly  than  before,  of  a 
rule  of  law  among  nations. 

The  United  Nations  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
mon traditions  and  as  a  result  of  their  com- 
mon resistance  to  the  antitheals  of  law,  have 
developed  a  sufficient  body  of  common  ideas 
about  what  constitutes  Justice  and  legality. 
It  remains  for  these  Ideas  to  be  given  ef- 
fective expression  and  for  machinery  to  be 
set  up  to  make  them  work.    Few  will  question 
the  iiecessiity  of  embodying  these  Ideas  about 
International  morality  In  some  kind  of  In- 
ternational legal  system.    Few  will  question 
the  necessity  of  an  international  law  dealing 
not  only  with  the  mutual  obligation*  of  gov- 
ernments but  aiso  with  their  obl>gat*ons  to 
the  people  of  the  world  as  a  whole.    That  is, 
an  international  law  with  an  authority  to  en- 
force It  and   throughout  the  world  a  con- 
science ard  an  attitude  to  sanction  it     Ulti- 
mately the  only  guaranty  of  law  is  public 
opinion.    If  the  public  conscience  is  against 
some  practice  or  principle  no  set  of  laws  or 
policies,  no  police  organization  in  the  world 
can  enforce  It  for   very   long.     This   is  one 
reason  why  the  Axis  war  against  the  public 
conscience  could  never  succeed  in  the  long 
run.    But  it  does  not  mean  that  victory  in 
this   war   will    be   automatic   and    that    the 
pest -war  world  will  readjust  Itself  without 
anyb  dy's  help.    We  need  more  than  the  dem- 
onstration that  revolt  against  the  public  con- 
science will  not  succeed  forever;   we  need  a 
positive  scheme  to  embody  the  public  con- 
science in  a  legal  dcde  that  wlU  work  and 
can  be  enforced. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  all  lawyers  who  be- 
lieve that  the  law  embodies  the  ideas  of  Jus- 
tice and  right  held  by  those  within  the  com- 
munity.    This  is  not  beyond  us. 

So  far  as  the  future  of  your  country  and 
mine  is  concerned.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  what  Mr.  Churchill  said  more  than 
a  year  ago  in  the  Guildhall  which,  though 
scarred  by  bombs,  still  stands,  in  the  very 
center  of  London: 

'Upon  the  fraternal  association  and  Inti- 
mate allnement  of  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire 
depends  more  than  on  any  other  factor  the 
Immediate  future  of  the  world. 

'■>U  they  walk,  or  If  need  be  march,  togethsr 
In  harmony  and  in  accordance  with  the  moral 
and  political  conceptions  to  which  the 
English-speaking  peoples  have  given  birth, 
and  which  are  frequently  referred  to  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  all  will  be  well." 

With  this  association  between  our  two 
countries  aa  an  example,  we  must  seek  closer 
ties  between  us  and  with  the  other  United 
Nations.  We  should  encourage  media 
through  which  the  lawyers  of  the  United 
Nations  may  meet  and  exchange  ideas.  If 
this  is  a  war  to  reestablith  the  rule  of  Uw 
among  nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  nations,  with  the  sword  of  Justice  at 
their  head,  to  form  the  vanguard  In  the  for- 
ward march  of  civilisation  "to  broader  lands 
and  better  days." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACBUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inspired 
by  international  Communists,  revolu- 
tionary Socialists.  Syndicalists,  and  an 
assorted  variety  cl  social  reform  crack- 
pots, fellow  travelers,  brave-new- world, 
starry-eyed  dreamers,  dangerous  un- 
American  alien  raJicals.  and  other  di- 
verse subversive  elements,  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  has  insti- 
tuted a  campaign  in  the  coming  elections 
to  take  over  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  move- 
ment is  part  and  parcel  of  a  world-wide 
scheme  to  install  international  commu- 
nism in  every  nu,tion  on  earth  of  which 
the  r.  A.  C.  is  the  instrument  here  in 
America.  For  this  puipose.  the  Commu- 
nist Party  has  been  ostensibly  liquidated 
and  its  leadership,  important  executives, 
strategists,  propagandists,  and  political 
quacks,  pawns,  and  stooges  have  trans- 
ferred their  activities  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee. 

The  Communist  technique  predomi- 
nates in  all  the  activities  of  this  group 
and  aims  to  reduce  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress  to   the   status   of   servile   rubber 
stamps. .  No  holds  are  barred.    No  rules 
are  followed.    No  ethics  or  honor  are  re- 
spected.   Misrepresentation,   lies,   slurs, 
smears,  and  shake-downs  are  the  meth- 
ods   openly    and    notoriously    pursued. 
Slush  fimds  are  collected  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  poor  workers  who  are  taxed 
$1  apiece  or  more  to  finance  the  cam- 
paign of  the  opposition  in  most  cases 
against  their  will  and  because  they  are 
subjected  to  various  subtle  forms  of  coer- 
sion  and  threats.    Intellectual  radicals, 
high-pressure  men  and  professional  agi- 
tators, experienced  in  Moscow  front-line 
Communist  Party  organization  activities 
are  imported  into  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts, secretly  and  anonymously,  to  write 
speeches -for  the  "Sacred  Cow"  candi- 
dates,   prepare    literature,    pamphlets, 
posters,  and  letters  and  in  general  to  di- 
rect the  campaign  ol  noisy,  Union  Square 
agitation  and  brazen  misrepresentation 
o£  the  records  of  incumbent  congressmen. 
In  fact,  over  90  percent  ol  the  present 
membership  of  the  House  ol  RepresenU- 
tives  is  under  attack  by  P.  A.  C. 

This  type  of  campaign  has  already  be- 
gun in  the  third  district.  Since  I  beUeve 
that  every  voter  and  every  true  American 
citizen  is  entitled  and  ought  to  know  the 
communistic  and  subversive  character 
and  background  of  this  opposition.  I  am 
including  as  part  of  my  remarks  certain 
pertinent  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities. I  urge  everyone  to  read  this 
important  material  and  to  take  stern 
warning  from  it.  Your  Government  is  m 
danger.    Americans  I    Awake! 

The  American  form  ol  government,  the 
American  economic  system,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe— free  worship,  free  re- 


Ugious.  social,  and  political  Institutions — 
are  gravely  threatened  by  these  radical 
reptiles  seeking  to  communize  America. 
They  are  smart,  experienced,  plausible, 
and  alert.  They  have  unlimited  finan- 
cial resources  which  no  candidate  lor 
Congress  can  possibly  match.  They  will 
stoop  to  every  trickery  and  chicanery  to 
accomplish  their  diabolical  aims. 

Let  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party, 
race,  creed,  or  station  in  life,  rise  up 
against  this  alien  menace  and  smash  it 
once  for  all.  Let  us  stand  behind  our 
gallant  boys  while  they  are  away  by  de- 
fending and  preserving  the  freedom  and 
representative  government  for  which 
they  aght.  I  repeat,  let  us  defeat  and 
smash  these  un-American  forces  ol  evil 
and  destruction.  Let  us  keep  our  Con- 
gress and  our  country  free. 

In  these  efforts  we  will  surely  have  the 
support  and  help  ol  the  honest,  patri- 
otic laboring  men  and  women  in  and  out 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  C.  I.  O..  whose 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  country  and 
its  institutions  can  never  be  questioned 
and  is  second  to  none. 

The  excerpts  referred  to  follow : 

COMMUMISM   I!f   THS  C.   I.  O. 

Two  men.  more  than  any  others,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Thoee  two  men  are  John  L. 
Lewis  and   Sidney  Hlllman. 

In  1938  and  1939.  the  SpeclaT  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  did  all  that  waa 
humanly  posaible  within  the  scope  of  its 
powers  to  warn  John  L.  Lewis  and  other 
leaders  of  the  C.  L  O.  that  the  Communists 
were  moving  Ip  on  their  organization  en 
masse.  Their  only  response  to  the  commit- 
tee was  silence  or  abualve  language. 

On  February  29  1944.  John  L.  Lewis  mads 
a  public  statement  ccnceming  Communists 
In  the  C  I.  O.  (New  York  Times.  February 
29.  1944.  p.  1).  BelRted  as  this  statement 
may  he.  it  confirms  in  toto  what  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  found 
5  years  ago  and  what  it  finds  today.  Lewis' 
statement,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
reads  as  follows: 

"When  I  was  organixlng  the  C.  I.  O..  ws 
picked  up  a  lot  of  Communists  in  one  unit 
after  another  as  we  grew— Including  Harry 
Bridges.  But  If  I  bad  not  resigned  the  chair- 
manship and  left  the  C.  I.  O.  in  1»40.  I  can 
tell  you  the  Conununists  would  have  been 
needed  out  of  the  CIO.  long  before  now. 
Instead,  as  anyons  might  expect  who  has 
seen  them  throw  their  weight  around  inside 
labor  organizations,  the  CommunisU  dom- 
inate the  C.  I.  O.  today. 

"Philip  Murray  Is  today  the  prisoner  of 
the  Communists  in  his  own  union.  They 
control  him  and  the  C.  I.  O.  through  their 
seaU  on  his  executive  committee.  And  there 
Un't  a  blesMd  thing  he  can  do  about  it. 

"Sidney  Hillman  U  Just  as  badly  off.  Both 
of  them  have  got  to  pUy  bell  with  the  Com- 
muniats  now.  or  die. 

•As  heroic  RuFsIa  battles  against  our  Ger- 
man enemy  in  Europe,  the  CommunisU  in 
our  labor  movement  naturaUy  hang  on  to 
the  coattails  of  the  Red  Army  and  try  to 
buUd  an  ideological  bridge  between  our 
loyalty  to  Russia  and  their  own  pet  schemes. 
This  is  a  sheer  abuse  of  our  good  will  toward 
Russia  And.  of  course,  the  Communists  In 
our  labor  unions  are  not  even  good  Rus- 
sians.   

"What  good  dtlaen  Is  not  for  a  Russian 
victory  over  Germany  In  this  war?  Yet  the 
Communists  in  the  unions  play  hard  on  the 
trick  idea  that  America  cannot  fight  side  by 
side  with  Russia  and  at  the  aame  time  fignt 
against   American   CommunisU   and   leUow 
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tr»v*I«n  b«rt.  Tluit  la  an  oxitrageous  oon- 
tanUoe." 

Th«  Special  Committee  an  Un-Am«rlcan 
ActlTltiM  find*  that  Communist  leadenblp 
la  strongly  entrenched  In  the  following 
ualODa  which  are  at  present  affiliated  with 
Om  0.  L  b.: 

Amcrttran  Communications  Association; 
IntenuitloiMd  federation  of  Architects.  En- 
gineers. Chemists,  and  Technicians;  Inter- 
national Pur  and  Leather  Workers  Union; 
International  Longshoreman's  and  Ware- 
I's  Union;  International  Union  of 
and  Allied  Workers  of  America; 
International  Union  of  Mine,  lilll.  and 
Smelter  Workers:  International  Wood- 
workers of  America;  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast; 
National  Maritime  Union  of  America;  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Workers  of  America; 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America;  United 
Cannery,  Agricultural.  Packing,  and  Allied 
Workers  of  America;  United  Klectrlcal.  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America:  United 
Farm  Equipment  and  Metal  Workers  of 
Americi:  United  Federal  Workers  of  America; 
United  F\imlture  Workers  of  America:  United 
Oas.  Coke,  and  Chemical  Workers  of  America; 
United  OfBce  and  Professional  Workers  of 
,  America;  United  Packinghouse  Workers  of 
America;  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America; 
ari  United  Stone  and  Allied  Products 
Workers  of  America. 

The  foregoing  unions  constitute  a  majority 
of  all  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  unions  cover 
fields  in  which  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
American  Nation  are  Involved — ahlpplng. 
munitions,  and  communications,  for  example. 
It  is  a  startling  fact  that  these  fields  have 
their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  employeea 
organised  under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
munista. 

oomuvtnsn  tn  num-uifioiis 

It  Is  not  oar  purpose  in  this  report  to 
enter  into  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
ttnder!3rlng  theories  which  guide  the  Com- 
munists in  their  efforts  to  gain  control  of 
unions.  There  is  a  voluminous  literature  on 
that  subject  which  the  Communists  them- 
selves have  publlahed.  which  we  cannot  deal 
with  here. 

NeverthelHi,  •  few  citations  from  this 
Communist  literature  will  throw  light  upon 
their  union  activities  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted through  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUtcal  Action 
Committee  and  as  they  were  conducted 
«Itirlng  the  wave  of  political  and  sabotage 
strikes  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  pact. 

The  official  program  of  the  Communist  In- 
ternational, which  Wtlltam  Z.  Foster,  head 
at  the  American  Commmunlst  Party,  testi- 
fied before  the  committee  that  he  accepted. 
has  the  following  to  say  about  the  place  of 
trade-unions  in  Communist  objectives: 

*lt  is  particularly  Important  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  over  the  majority  of  the 
proletariat,  to  gain  control  of  the  trade- 
ttnlons.  which  are  genuine  mass  worklng- 
Clasa  organlxations  closely  bound  up  with 
the  everyday  struggles  of  the  working  class. 
To  work  In  reactionary  trade-unions  and 
skillfully  to  gain  control  of  them,  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  indus- 
trially organised  workers,  to  change  and 
•remove  from  their  posts'  the  reformist  lead- 
ers, represent  important  tasks  in  the  pre- 
paratory period." 

In  other  words.  It  is  the  declared  pro- 
gram of  the  Cooununlst  Party  to  do  its 
UtaMMit  to  fate  sontrol  of  the  trade-unions 
tn  ths  parted  preparatory  to  its  planned 
revolution. 

To  this  end.  the  official  program  of  the 
Communist  International— to  which  Birl 
Browder.  general  secretary  of  the  Communist 
I*»rty,  also  avowed  hto  loyalty  under  oath 
iKfore  the  conunlttee — also  states: 

"It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Oom- 
BBunlat  to  belong  to  a  trade-union,  even  a    . 
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Communist  Party  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  party,  the  editors  of  the  New 
Masses  declare  that  "they  are  an  example  of 
creative  Marxism  •  •  •"  and  further  that 
"they  are  a  brilliant  example  of  Marxist 
thinking,  rich  and  subtle  •  •  •."  Crea- 
tive Marxism,  as  the  Communist  Party  has 
always  interpreted  it  from  Lenin's  time  down 
to  the  present,  means  tactical  maneuvering 
to  gain  temporary  and  partial  advantages  as 
well  as  fanatically  keeping  the  ultimate  goal 
of  communism  always  in  mind  (if  not  in 
speech).  This,  then,  is  the  self -proclaimed 
meaning  of  the  decision  of  the  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  to  transform 
itself  into  an  American  Communist  Political 
Association.  Those  who  view  it  otherwise  are 
being  hoodwinked  by  their  own  (not  the 
Communists')  wishful  thinking. 

VOTING  CH.*XTS  OT  THX  COMMtTNIST   PAKTT    AND 
THI   C.    I.    O.    POLITICAL    ACTION    COMMITTEX 

One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  Is  at  present 
carrying  out  its  attack  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  the  use  of  a  chart 
which  shows  how  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  voted  on  20  measures. 
There  is.  of  course,  absolutely  nothing 
amiss,  subversive,  or  otherwise  improper 
about  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  the  way 
in  which  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives casts  bis  vote.  Any  citizen  or  any 
group  of  citizens  is  at  liberty  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon  a  Member  of  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  his  voting  record.  Indeed,  It  is 
eminently  fitting  that  this  should  be  done. 
Members  of  Congress  except  to  be  Judged  on 
their  voting  records. 

But  the  Important  fact  about  the  voting 
chart  which  is  now  in  use  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  is  that  it  la  ab- 
solutely identical  with  the  voting  chart  now 
being  used  by  the  Communist  Party  for  the 
same  purpose.  Both  groups  have  selected  the 
same  20  meastires  for  passing  judgment 
upon  Members  of  Congress.  In  other 
words,  the  political  views  and  philosophy  of 
the  Conmiunist  Party  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  coincide  In  every  detail. 
The  Communist  Party's  Judgment  for  or 
against  a  member  of  Congress  is  based  upon 
grounds  which  are  absolutely  identical  with 
the  grounds  used  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  In  deciding  for  or  against  a 
member. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  are  blacklisted  on 
the  basis  of  this  chart  which  Is  now  be- 
ing circulated  by  the  Communist  Party  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 
More  than  75  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  fail  to  pass  the  test  which  Is  based 
upon  their  voting  records  on  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  20  meastu-es. 

It  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  voting 
charts  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  should  co- 
incide completely.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
case  of  mere  coincidence.  It  could  hardly 
be  otherwise  when  there  Is  such  an  extensive 
overlapping  of  personnel  in  the  two  organi- 
zations. 

While  Members  of  Congress  do  not  object 
to  the  publicizing  of  their  records  such  Is 
not  true  of  the  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  They  have  used 
every  Influence  within  their  powers  to  pre- 
vent the  Issuance  of  this  report.  Most  of 
tbem  do  not  wish  their  Communist  records, 
together  with  the  seditious  nature  of  those 
records,  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  by  a 
committee  of  the  Congress. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  20  measures  used  In  the  voting  charts 
of  the  Conununist  Party  and  of  the  C.  1  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  were  arbitrarily 
chosen.  In  the  period  covered  by  these  20 
measures,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  on  thousands  of  measures.  Just  why 
the  20  were  selected  out  of  these  tliousands 
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is  far  from  clear.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
further  that  these  voting  charts  are  being 
circulated  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Keeping 
IScore  to  Win  the  War."  It  would  be  difflc\ilt 
for  any  other  than  a  devioiu  mind,  employ- 
ing the  most  devious  logic,  to  consider  any 
one  of  the  20  measures  as  a  "win  the  war" 
measure.  Voting  records  on  the  declarations 
of  war,  on  appropriations  for  Army  and  Navy, 
on  lend-lease,  and  a  hundred  other  measures 
which  have  to  do  with  winning  the  war  are 
not  included  in  the  charts  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee.  It  is  obvious,  of  course.  Just 
why  the  real  "win  the  war"  measures  are 
omitted  from  these  charts.  If  they  were  in- 
cluded, the  record  would  show  bow  unani- 
mously and  by  what  complete  bipartisan 
unity  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  war  effort.  But  the  Com- 
munists and  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
leaders  do  not  wish  that  all-important  fact 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to 
disseminate  the  utterly  false  and  slanderotis 
notion  that  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Including  many  outright  "Hitler  agents." 
who  do  not  want  to  win  the  war  and  who 
have,  therefore,  by  their  votes  played  the 
part  of  defeatists  and  obstructionists.  The 
American  people  will  not.  of  course,  be  de- 
ceived by  this  false  and  malicious  propa- 
ganda of  the  Hlllman-Communlst  conspiracy 
which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government. 

In  order  that  It  may  be  made  perfectly 
clear  how  far  removed  from  either  the  ques- 
tion of  winning  the  war  or  the  question  of 
labor  most  of  the  20  measures  of  the  charts 
actually  are,  we  list  them  herewith : 

I.  The  Hobbs  antlracketeering  bill. 

a.  The  Connally -Smith  antlstrike  bill. 

3.  Overriding  President's  veto  of  the  Con- 
nally-Smlth  bill. 

4.  The  Ramspeck  Federal  pay  bill. 

5.  Lifting  the  $25,000  net  celling  placed  on 
salaries  by  the  President. 

(J.  Federal  income-tax  bill. 

7.  No  Incentive  payments  to  farmers. 

8.  Incentive  payments  for  farmers. 

0.  No  incentive  payments  to  fanners. 
10.  No  funds  for  crop  Insurance. 

II.  Support  of  rural-electrification  pro- 
gram. 

12.  Liquidate  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. 

13.  No  funds  for  roll-back  of  prices. 

14.  Reduce  funds  for  O.  P.  A.  enforcement. 

15.  Putting  big  business  in  charge  of 
O.  P.  A. 

16.  Abolish  the  domestic  branch  of  O.  W.  I. 

17.  Create  the  Smith  committee. 

18.  Continue  the  Dies  committee. 

19.  Dismiss  Watson,  Dodd.  and  Lovett. 

20.  Anti-poll-tax  bill. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
measures  Indicated  by  the  foregoing  list  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  labor  or  winning 
the  war,  there  is  also  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  headings  In  the  list  above  are  deliberately 
misleading.  For  example,  measure  No. 
15  Is  described  as  "Putting  Big  Business  In 
Charge  of  O.  P.  A." 

The  committee  has  documents  In  Its  pos- 
session which  show  that  there  has  been  an 
identity  of  wording  In  the  attacks  upon  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  made  by  the 
Communist  Party  and  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee.  For  example,  the  Voters 
Pact  Book  published  by  the  nUnols  State 
Committee  of  the  Conununist  Party  in  the 
summer  of  1943,  says  the  following  concern- 
ing an  individual  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "He  has  run  up  a  record  as 
an  obstructionist,  antladmlnistratlon.  Red- 
baiting Congressman."  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
uses  the  Identical  language  concerning  the 
same  Member  of  the  House  in  one  of  the  cir- 
culars which  It  has  just  issued.  Such  identity 
oX  language  could  not  be  accidental. 


Nxn.  saAMT 
Men  Brant  (also  known  as  Brandt)  Is  the 

International  representative  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  one  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  affiliates  In  which  scores  of  well- 
known  Communists  stKh  as  William  Sentner, 
James  Matles.  and  Julius  Emspak  occupy  Im- 
portant strategic  positions. 

NeU  Brant  writes  frequently  for  his  union's 
paper,  the  U.  E.  News.  Pew  union  papers  are 
giving  as  much  space  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  as  the  U.  B.  News,  and 
few  unions  are  working  as  energetically  for 
the  C  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  as 
the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  Nell  Brant,  as  interna- 
tional representative  of  his  union  in  Wash- 
ington, is  participating  fully  in  this  enthu- 
siasm for  the  C.  I  O.  FjUtlcal  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Commtmist  record  of  Neil  Brant  is  an 
open  book.  It  is,  furthermore.  Indicative  of 
the  nature  of  the  pretended  patriotism  of 
so  many  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
C.  L  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 

On  February  14,  1941,  Nell  Brant  was  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  "defiling  the  United 
States  flag"  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  His 
police  description  attached  to  the  record  of 
his  arrest  reads  as  follows: 

"White,  male.  37.  5  feet  6  inches,  146 
pounds,  gray  eyes,  dark  brown,  gray  hair,  slim 
build,  sallow  complexion,  small  mustache; 
occupation,  lalwr  organizer;  birthplace. 
Russia" 

This  Russlan-bom  traitor  of  1C41  and 
"patriot"  of  1944  is  a  part  of  Sidney  Hlllman's 
political  machine  for  1944  elections.  It  will 
be  noted,  of  course,  that  Brant's  arrest  for 
defiling  the  United  States  flag  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Stalln-Hltler  pact  when 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization  was  en- 
gaged In  Its  Nation-wide  seditious  activities 
and  when  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  was  lending  every  possible  aid  to  Hit- 
ler by  obstructing  the  Nation's  military- 
preparedness  program.  Brant's  attitude  to- 
ward the  United  States  flag  during  that  pe- 
riod accurately  reflected  the  Communist 
Party's  views  as  they  have  been  expressed 
throughout  most  of  the  party's  25-year  his- 
tory in  this  coimtry.  For  example,  when 
William  Z.  Poster,  national  chairman  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  a  witness  before  a 
committee  of  Congress,  he  was  asked  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

"Do  you  owe  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag?  Does  the  Communist  Party  owe  al- 
legiance to  the  American  flag?" 
After  some  sparring.  Poster  replied: 
"And  all  capitalists  flags  are  flags  of  the 
capitalist  class,  and  we  owe  no  allegiance  to 
them." 

In  the  DaUy  Worker  of  July  14,  1938.  page 
5,  there  appears  the  following  question: 
"Should  Conununlsts  salute  the  American 
flag?"  And  the  Daily  Worker  answered: 
"Our  flag  U  the  red  flag  of  the  International 
working  class."  Also:  when  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Communist  Party  re- 
txu-ned  from  the  Soviet  Union,  he  engaged 
In  a  demonstration  diu-ing  which  he  clashed 
with  the  local  police,  and  this  Communist's 
own  account  of  his  words  was  publlahed  in 
the  Dally  Worker,  as  follows: 

"I  told  the  police  to  heU  with  the  United 
States  of  America  flag.  I  said  that  the  flag 
I  claimed  was  the  one  with  the  hammer  and 
sickle,  the  red  flag,  which  we  wUl  have  some- 
day.' 

On  December  15,  1940.  the  New  Jersey  State 
Industrial  Council  had  before  it  a  resolu- 
tion which  read  as  follows: 

"The  council  condemns  the  dictatorships 
and  totalitarianism  of  nazi-ism.  communism, 
and  fascism  as  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
labor,  and  destructive  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment." 

Brant  led  the  fight  to  delete  "communlam" 
from  the  resolution. 


Nell  Brant  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  National  Federation  of  Con- 
stitutional Liberties,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  Communist  Party's  fronts 
of  recent  years,  and  also  an  organization 
which  the  Attorney  General  named  as  sub- 
versive. 

In  1937.  the  International  Labor  Defense 
set  up  a  trade  union  advisory  committss 
of  which  Nell  Brant  was  a  member  (Lal>or 
Defender,  October  1937.  p.  18).  The  Inter- 
national Latmr  Defense,  as  almost  everyone 
knows  by  this  time.  Is  the  legal  arm  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  1941.  the  Communists  established  • 
school  In  New  York  City  which  was  known 
as  the  School  for  Democracy  (now  merged 
with  the  Workers  School  into  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science).  Nell  Brant  was  a 
lecturer  at  the  School  for  Democracy. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  Nell  Brant's 
allegiance  to  communism  nor  of  his  using 
his  strategic  position  In  his  union  and  in 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  to 
advance  the  cause  of  communism. 

JUUXm  SMSPAX 

One  of  the  top  men  In  the  C.  I.  O  Political 

Action  Committee  Is  Julius  Emspak,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  United  Electrical,  Radia 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America  (C.  I.  O.), 
and  in  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  a 
pcrfltlcal  action  conference  held  at  the  Hotel 
Warwick,  in  Philadelphia,  on  July  18,  1943. 
He  is  now  also  the  editor  of  the  U.  B.  Newa 
official  organ  of  the  tmion. 

Emspak's  record  as  a  Communist  Is  estab- 
lished by  his  subservience  to  the  line  of  ths 
Communist  Party  on  numerous  issues,  by  his 
position  of  leadership  In  a  Communist-con- 
trolled tmion,  and  by  the  Communist  char- 
acter of  the  U.  E.  News,  official  organ  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Work- 
ers of  America,  under  his  editorahlp. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  three-fourths  of 
the  570.000  workers  in  the  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A. 
are  employed  In  defense  industries,  manufac- 
turing such  important  war  materials  as  air- 
craft and  marine  equipment,  parts  for  tanks 
and  guns,  torpedoes,  gun  sights,  range  finders, 
sound  detectors,  altimeters,  gyroscopes,  radio 
equipment,  gages,  aerial  cameras,  motors,  and 
carvr.dges.  In  1943  the  union  claimed  970 
collective  agreements  with  such  important  de- 
fense manufacturing  concerns  as  Westing - 
house  Electric  with  75,000  employees.  General 
Electric  with  120,000  employees.  General  Mo- 
tors with  30,000  employees.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  with  12.000  employees,  Falrchlld 
Aerial  Camera  Co.,  Llquldometer  Corporation, 
Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms.  Phelps  Dodge  Copper 
Products,  Remington  Rand.  Babcock  ft  Wil- 
cox. Electric  Dynamic,  National  Radio  Tube, 
Union  Switch  ft  Signal,  and  U.  8.  Cartridge 
Co. 

Communist  control  af  the  United  Electrical. 
Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Its  acUvlty  and  by  the 
testimony  of  competent  authority.  At  its 
September  1941  convention  In  Camden.  N.  J., 
the  organization  repudiated  a  resolution  per- 
mitting local  unions  to  exclude  Communists, 
Nazis,  and  Fascists  from  office.  When  this 
resolution  was  presented  to  the  general  execu- 
tive boaid  by  James  B.  Carey  only  two  of  Its 
members  supported  him.  Carey  was  charged 
with  "Red-baltlng"  and  was  defeated  for  tb« 
presidency  because  he  refused  to  back  down 
on  the  Issue.  The  convention  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  789  to  377,  a  motion  to  bar  only  those 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  "acU  against 
the  Nation  or  against  the  union."  Carey's 
adherents  characterized  this  proposal  as  a 
meaningless  "straddle,"  since  defendants 
would  thus  be  judged  by  a  stacked  Red  Jury 
(New  York  Times,  September  6,  1941,  p.  16). 
Prior  to  the  break  between  Stalin  and  Hit- 
ler, the  Communist  leaders  in  the  U.  B.  B. 
M.  W.  A.  took  the  view  that  the  Brittah  war 
effort  should  not  be  supported  against  Hltler- 
ism.  Antl-Communlst  forces  in  the  conven- 
tion sought  to  condemn  the  United  Electrical 
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Mews  M  Ooaamanist.  eharflnf  that  the  pol- 
icy of  Um  piper  shlftAd  with  tb«  Communiat 
Party  Uam.  The  poUcy  of  tto*  pafm  wm  vlg- 
orooaty  dttanded  by  Juhua  ^T*«p**.  Iti  editor 
(Hew  York  Times,  September  6,  1941.  p.  23). 
VoUowloc  this  flgbt  In  which  the  llnee  be- 
tween the  Communlats  and  the  antl-Com« 
munlste  had  been  aharpiy  drawn.  Julius 
fcn^iefc  was  elected  as  secretary-treasurer. 
and  Jamea  J.  Ifatlea  was  ehoeen  as  national 
ocfanlaatkmal  director,  both  identlfled  with 
the  OoimmmM  wing  of  the  union  (New  York 
TlBiea.  SeptHDbv  i.  1941.  p>  1) . 

The  United  Beetrlcal.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America.  In  which  Emspak  and 
Katies  have  been  the  real  directing  spirits. 
mm  out  of  the  Steel  and  Metal  Workers 
tlrtue<ilal  Union,  affiliate  of  the  Trade  Union 
Unity  League,  which  has  been  characterized 
w.  under  complete  Communist  control  by 
Attoroey  Oencral  rrands  Blddle  in  his  de- 
dalon  OD  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges.  MaUes 
was  secretary  of  the  metal  and  machinery 
division  of  the  Steel  and  Metal  Workers  In- 
dtastrlal  Union  (Labor  Unity.  December  1934. 
p.  16).  He  gave  his  open  support  to  the 
Communist  Party  In  19S3  (Dally  Worker. 
Movnnbcr  8.  1933.  p.  2).  James  Lustlg.  now 
omanlzer  for  district  4  of  the  U.  E.  R.  M. 
W.  A.,  was  formerly  an  organizer  for  the 
Steel  and  Metal  Workers  Industrial  Union. 
He  also  endorsed  the  Communist  Party  in 
1933.  AmoQg  the  Commxinlsts  now  occupy- 
ing leading  positions  of  the  U.  K.  R.  M.  W.  A. 
are  Ruth  Tofoag.  Mell  Brant,  WlUlam  Sent- 
ner.  Louis  Joel.  Jtmm  MacLelsh.  Pred  Keller. 
Wellle  Lederman,  Victor  Decavltch.  Clifford 
Saunders,  Henry  Plerlng,  Arthur  Ooidsteln. 
Joseph  Kress,  Dirk  Keibur.  Joseph  Garner. 
Prank  Mance,  K^rmlt  KirkendsU,  tugene 
Binsliart.  Krn«>ftt  rvMalo,  Abraham  J.  Iseer- 
man,  Saul  c.  Wsldbaum.  Saa  Cantor,  Col«< 
nuiB  Taytor.  fVrd  OsrdMr.  Fred  Hough,  Tom 
llaror.  Login  Hirthart.  ThgoiOM  Wright, 
iriek  Bunto.  Mike  Pttanovtib.  mbmt  Lnge- 
iW.  Charles  fHfrrt,  JsmiMi  turner,  Wttltam 
iMWIMii.  fflimrd  fimMh,  and  §♦-♦»•  Adams 

■miMMfl  IH/ftheti   tti   bif  ifdrf  M   th« 
e.  1 6,  ivrtit  that 

•fc  MMOfifled  «le«|#lMt,  RMlld,  iml  Ms* 
$IM  WnUH  f)n\un    *    •    •    Hiere  tto« 

lopuwtr,  thay 

iMidefliAa»atiA 

Mm  MinNigti 

. Mfiftoii.  4i«rMt«r 

IMMIllil"  (p    IM)     ^^ 

^^MUMtaaii  of  avklMMt  MitaiitlMl  to  tha 
■MM  OMMMtUt  on  OlI'AflMrtfMI  A«t»v». 
nm,m^mmmmm  leutMl  "OawaittAtot  taad' 
*•■••■<  m  th»  •  •  •  United 
Mil*,  and  llachlna  Worfeara  td 
(■apart,  isn  a,  IMO.  p  li). 
With  the  full  knowledge  of  the  interna- 
tional tdbc*n  ot  the  U  I.  K  M  W  A  and 
without  public  eruiclam  by  tbam.  the  follow- 
lag  officers  of  the  organlaatton  endorsed  Israel 
Amter.  ComraunUt  candidate  for  Ootemor 
of  Hew  Tork  State:  Anthony  Compoeto. 
^mea  Tren.  Qalre  ZlnunermaD.  Harold  81- 
■Mn.  AlUn  Tan  Aradale.  Victor  Telch.  Ru- 
dolf Orlmm.  and  John  T  imsraas  (Dally  Work- 
er. Oct.  27.  1942.  p.  5). 

With  almllar  xrankneae.  Local  448  of  Union 
City.  N.  J.,  endorsed  the  Daily  Worker  and 
the  Worker,  offielal  Communist  organs,  on 
Movanber  &  IMS.  aa  "the  best  labor  papers 
In  the  ooontry."  The  letter  with  clippings 
abovtng  the  publicity  given  the  U.  B  R  M. 
W  A.  was  pubUahed  in  the  Worker  of  No- 
vember 28.  194S.  page  6.  During  7  days  of  the 
U.  S.  R.  M.  W  A.  convenUon.  theae  two  papers 
had  given  the  union  887  inches  of  space  ae- 
omrdlng  to  a  union  tabulation.  The  Worker 
oCfl^Cember  20,  1942.  page  4.  devoted  a  full 
pnfa  tr  the  conventloQ  of  the  U.  K.  R.  M  W 
A.  and  particularly  to  lu  resolution  condemn - 
^8  »•*  halting  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
"  ~nff>aailuu  and  of  the  pro-Fascist  fifth 
oC  Aaaarlcn. 


ir  «iifa«  mtm  IB  pwi 

SmTmiJSm 


Locals  of  the  Unl  »d  Bleetrlcal.  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  marched  openly 
in  the  Communist  1  lay  Day  parades  of  1938. 
1939,  1940.  and  1941  together  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  [ntemational  Labor  De- 
fense, and  other  ori  ;anizatlons  In  the  Com- 
munist solar  system  On  April  17,  1943.  page 
6.  the  U.  S.  News,  e  Uted  by  Julius  Kmspak. 
called  upon  all  men  bers  to  attend  the  May  2 
demonstration  In  Yi  nkee  Stadium.  New  Tork 
City,  which  took  the  place  of  the  tisual  Com- 
munist May  Day  parade  and  demonstration. 
The  following  neii's  Item  appearing  in  the 
Daily  Worker  of  Pel  ruary  8,  1937.  page  4,  is 
typical  of  U  E.  R.  M  W  A.  personnel: 

"James  Lewis.  22.  ?ice  president  of  District 
12  of  the  United  Electrical  and  Radio  Work- 
ers and  a  member  c  f  the  Commtinlst  Party, 
died  late  Wednesday  night  following  a  pneu- 
monia attack. 

"Lewis,  who  was  i ,  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  ;  or  6  years  before  joining 
the  Communist  Paity,  was  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  Klectrl  »1  Union." 

Both  Julius  Bmspik  and  the  organization 
which  he  leads  havt  followed  with  precision 
the  circumlocutions  of  the  Communist  Party 
line.  Prior  to  the  si^  nlng  of  the  Stalln-Hltler 
pact,  when  the  Con  munist  Party  was  beat- 
ing the  drums  for  ci  Elective  security  against 
the  Pascist  aggressoi  i.  James  B.  Carey,  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  E.  R.  M.  W  A.,  was  a  delegate 
to  the  American  Coi  greee  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, a  Commun  at  front  advocating  col- 
lective sectuity.  an<  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional labor  comm  ttee  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  an  1  Democracy,  formed  at 
that  Congraaa.  We  t  ave  In  our  niee  a  typical 
leaflet  of  Local  1239.  V  I  R.  M  W  A  ,  culling 
upon  all  workers  in  ths  Industry  to  partici- 
pate in  the  panda  tf  tha  AaarMan  La^gua 
for  Peace  and  DtHM  Ttay,  AUglMt  f,  IMS,  In 
New  Tork  City,  Can  f  alao  atippgrHd  eraanl- 
•attoaa  with  iha  aara  alma,  aiMi  if  tfea  Onii' 
mlttaa  for  Otmt^nm  Paaea  Morla  and  Mm 
Or  iiBtttaa  for  Naf  lUnMigh  World  Oeop* 
§t.  tl«s,  TMr*  ta  n  dsMniMI  ha  «•«  aa* 
Pf«wrthff  the  wilt  nt  lh«  eMNflMMIIM  iMdfTf 
•f  his  nfunintxum  1  i  m  datflf . 

AIMftalin  alcM  I  Mi  fMI  ihtli  Niilar, 
Ihi  OsMmwnlat.M  OMMitllai  id  Oafand 
ANMIM  tor  Kaaptm  Out  if  Wir,  tbi  Imar- 
UBtfHi^  MohillM  IM.  Mid  litdT  tlia  AmtT' 
|MS  f ia«a  M^Haal  w  gfMi  fgrtli  Id  owpuai 
tftd  Sitldfiil  ddf ant  ^ogram,  landJaaaa, 
tttumtftUm.  iiid  el  lar  "warmongering"  af» 
forta,  Juliua  Inapi  i  waa  a  aponaor  of  tha 
OpMimlttee  lo  Diiif4  Amariaa  Wf  Kaaping  Out 
ot  Wtr  (Mtifffeaid.  Auguat  10.  liioi  He 
later  SaMaM  a  MMml  »r  of  the  national  aoun- 
ell  of  tha  American    >aaea  MobiliaatUMi. 

Tba  Communist  si  »am  roller  In  tha  U  C. 
K.  M.  W.  A  had  no  trouble  In  getting  the 
union  to  perform  tb  i  same  Alp-Oop.  At  its 
aairenth  ooBvmtlon  t  eld  at  the  Hotel  Holien- 
den  in  Cleveland  in  iJeptember  1910  the  700 
delegates  heard  the  var  denounced  as  -Im- 
perlalUt"  and  as  a  struggle  between  two 
thieves.  They  were  called  upon  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  comto{  meeting  of  the  Emer- 
S»°CT  Peace  Moblllzai  Ion  in  Chicago  and  with 
its  proposed  march  jn  Washington  against 
conscription.  The  ollcers'  report,  signed  by 
Julius  Emspak  as  i  ecretnry-trcasurer,  de- 
clared that  the  Second  World  War  began  aa 
the  result  of  "rlvalr  es  and  national  ambi- 
tions that  had  been  -ipenlng  for  more  than 
a  score  of  years  In  Bi  rope."  The  convention 
sent  word  to  the  Pre«  ident  that  conscription 
"nnvolves  a  very  defli  ite  departure  from  the 
basic  principles  of  tie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  tte  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" (Dally  Worker.  September  4  1940 
p.  1;  September  5.  19  M).  p.  1). 

Kmspak  and  his  issociatea  proceeded  to 
put  this  program  lnt>  concrete  form  in  the 
U.  B.  R.  M.  W.  A.  i  case  in  point  Is  the 
April  1940  membersh  p  activmee  committee 
bulletin  of  Local  475  af  Brooklyn  which  dls- 
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played  on  Its  cover  the  notorious  "^anks  Are 
Not  Coming"  cartoon  widely  reprinted  in  the 
Communist  press. 

Simon  Oerson,  reporter  for  the  Dally 
Worker,  estimated  that  100  locals  of  the  U.  B. 
R.  M.  W.  A.  were  represented  at  the  American 
Peoples  Meeting  on  April  6-6.  1941.  in  New 
York  City  (Sunday  Worker.  April  13.  1941. 
p.  1.  sec.  2).  The  American  Peoples  Meeting 
was  the  name  chosen  for  Its  national  conven- 
tion by  the  seditiotis  American  Peace  Mobili- 
zation. 

While  it  Is  not  the  purpose  or  the  province 
of  our  committee  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  wage  demands,  the  question  comes  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  when  such  demands 
are  merely  a  cover  for  subverolve  designs  cal- 
culated to  interfere  with  national  security 
and  war  production.  It  was  avowedly  this 
consideration  which  moved  the  President  to 
send  Federal  troops  to  Intervene  In  the  strike 
of  the  Vultee  Aircraft  workers,  a  step  de- 
nounced by  the  U.  E.  News  of  April  10,  1941, 
pages  23  and  24.  edited  by  Julius  Emxpak. 
It  was  no  accident  therefore  that  the 
U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.  set  In  motion  a  general 
strike  campaign  throughout  the  Industry  in 
October  1940.  a  month  after  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization. 

Members  of  the  American  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion Joined  In  supporting  two  strikes  of  the 
U.  E.  R.  M  W  A.  and  sided  In  picketing  the 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturing  Co.  and  the 
■merson  Radio  Co.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
(A.  P.  M.  Volunteer,  May  3.  1941,  p.  4)  Virgil 
Maaon,  U.  B.  R.  M.  W.  A.  leader  at  the  Oohler 
Die  Casting  Co,  was  a  member  of  the  national 
council  of  the  American  Psace  Mobilisation. 
Albert  Stonktis,  business  representative  of 
Local  478.  Jamea  Oarry,  organiser  of  Local 
1227.  end  Bdward  Matthews,  president  of 
Local  1207,  were  mambars  of  the  national 
labor  aonaittaa  of  tha  Amariaan  Paaoc  Mc 
bfliauon. 

Inmadiataiy  altar  NHtar'i  attadk  on  tha 
lotiat  vniun,  tha  Una  of  Juliua  Immmh  asd 
the  van  u.  w  A  made  a  rMnarteMf  Mm 
U1WM6  sIl'NUt  sunpon  •«  Mm  war  effort  Tha 
om*ari'  report  ir«h«d  fer  Juliua  Umnptk  Ui 
the  seveftlh  ahnUNi  (XMivsmiim  of  Mm 
U  »  M^M  W  A,  held  In  I'^m^u.  H.  l,Hi 
■•piaiMher  IMi,  damandad  that  tha  unldn 
^^"•^njf  9Utp  sa«^fte«»y  u,  aruah  Mitlar- 
Mii,^  and  iSBMiiMad  that  all  dlaaaraemaiitd 

morad  alaaa  the  Nssis  lovudad  RuMla  dfiw 
VorkTlwea,  iaptambara,  »94l,p,  I), 

At  tha  niQtli  aonrantM^n  ui  tha  U.  I,  ■. 
M  w  A .  hsid  m  iaptMibar  104t.  at  tha  Mo- 
ttl  Ntw  Yorker  In  Hew  Tork  City,  a  •o.peee 
report  was  submitted  by  tba  national  gjl 
fleeri.  Including  Julius  Emspek,  calling  for 
the  opening  of  a  western  front  and  Inatatad 
that  "we  are  lighting  to  eetablUb  the  kind 
of  a  world  In  which  working  men  and  woman 
aU  over  the  world  wUl  be  sble  to  find  jtMt 
and  peaceful  solutions  for  the  problems  com- 
mon to  us  aU-  (DaUy  Worker.  September  14. 

Juliua  Cmspak  became  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  President's  Labor  Victory 
Committee  and  U  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
White  House. 

Demonstrating  conclusively  that  former 
wage  demands  were  Incident  to  the  Com- 
munist Party  line,  Emspak  and  his  fellow 
national  officers  of  the  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.  now 
declare  that  their  "members  are  wllllnK  to 
abstain  from  their  Just  demand  for  a  gen- 
eral cost-of-living  wage  rise  at  thU  time" 
(Washington  Post.  Feb.  25.  1943.  p.  18). 

Aa  editor  of  the  U.  B.  News,  Emspak  givea 
^ear  expression  of  his  Communist  sympa- 
thies. Almost  every  issue  carries  some  lauda- 
tory article  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  paper  has  advocated  the  lifting  of  de- 
pmauon  proceedings  against  Harry  Brldpee 
(March  8.  1943.  p.  7).  It  has  defended  Stan- 
ley  Nowak.  of  Detroit,  charged  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Justice  with  being  a  Communist  and 
with  falalflcatlon  of  his  naturalization  papers 
(Feb.  ao.  1943.  p.  12).  The  paper  hae  de- 
fended the  Oklahoma  Communist  cases  (May 
29.  1943,  p.  8)  A  member  of  its  staff  U 
none  other  than  James  Lerner,  formerly  on 
the  ataff  at  Fight,  official  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  Against  War  and  Fascism,  and 
later  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy. 

It  la  significant  to  note  Emspak's  attitude 
toward  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
an  attitude  typical  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Dally  Worker.  In  his  Issue  of  the 
U.  E.  News  of  February  20,  1943.  page  6.  he 
denounced  this  body  as  "presently  dominated 
by  a  bloc  of  Hooveritcs,  poU-taxers,  defeat- 
ists, and  open  defenders  of  treason  and 
sedition." 

Emspak  is  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee: 
and  the  hoet  of  Communist  functionaries  in 
his  union,  the  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.,  Is  energeti- 
cally backing  Sidney  Hlllman's  movement  to 
relegate  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  role  of  a  subservient  tool  of  a  minority 
Communist  pressure  group. 

BIN    COLO 

Ben  Gold,  president  of  the  International 
Fur  and  Leather  Workers  Union,  which  was 
cited  as  under  Communist  leadership  by 
unanlmotis  vote  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Un-Amcrlcan  Activities,  is  also  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Congress  of 
Indtistrlal  Organizations.  He  is  prominent 
In  the  leadcrahlp  of  the  C-  I.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee.  Gold  Is  frankly  and  openly 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Communist  Party 
Who  has  been  a  frequant  spekeaman  for  tha 
party  in  nuoMrous  campalgna  and  front  or- 
gantaatlOM.    Mis  jaU  record  is  a  slfnltaaat 


Ai  far  back  m  Daaambar  4,  IfM.  whan  Ban 
Odid  iMdid  tiM  Wsw  Yurft  rurriars'  Unien 
iolAl  OtMMll  (A.  r,  of  L)  a  apaalat  CMB- 
mlUdi  iMMtod  W  MaltkiW  Wolt  and  Mwsrd 

r.  MiOfidr,  ptiMlilMd  •  riporl  in  whMi  II 

diitaridi 

"It  iMi  iMfi  diMiiMSIdi  Wfottd  piT* 
•dftsuiri  ot  •  dsMl  tm  stMsmwHili  isd 
daatnigtiya  laiiirahlp  fesi  artnad 
In  tb«  Nfw  Tork  rmrtmtf  tmon  Mn% 
•tt" 

AiiSidisg  to  ittU  Infiatlfatini  oommitm 
t»  tki  AMirldsn  FadarMidn  of  Uhor^'td 
iiaura  aommttntatii  aeotrol  of  tha  lntania« 
tUinul  Pur  Workers  Union  la  not  an  end  in 
Itaalf,  but  merely  a  means  to  a  graatar  oad. 
which  U  the  compute  deetnietlon  of  Mm 
American  trada^unlon  mcnmmkt  and  tha 
aubetitutioR  of  a  reeotutlonarj  eoawnunlstia 
relfn  of  terrorum  and- corruption  and  dl«« 
Utorsblp  In  its  stead." 

This  A.  F.  of  L.  eonuntttaa  called  upon  tba 
union  Itself  to  expel  its  Communist  leadcr- 
ahlp, and.  pending  that  expulsion,  called 
upon  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  of 
Greaur  New  Tork  to  cancel  the  affiliation  of 
the  furriers'  union  with  those  bodies. 

Despite  the  foregoing  findings  and  recom- 
mends tions.  the  Communist  Party's  control 
of  the  International  Fur  and  Leather  Workers 
Union  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
time  r.nd  was  never  more  complete  than  it 
is  today.  The  union  is  today  affiliated  with 
the  C.  I.  O. 

While  all  of  the  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  union  are  well-known  Communists,  the 
outstanding  one  among  them  Is,  and  has 
been  f  3r  the  past  17  years.  Ben  Gold. 

Ben  Gold's  record  of  Communist  activi- 
tiee— wholly  apart  from  his  leadership  in  the 
furriers  union— is  a  very  long  one.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  public  record,  some  of  the  out- 
standing  Items  in  which  are  as  foUcws: 

B^n  Gold  has  been  a  member  ot  the  na- 
tiooal  committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States.    This  fact  was  included 


in  the  sworn  testimony  of  Barl  Browder.  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Communist  Party,  whan 
he  was  a  wltnees  before  the  Special  Ooaunlt- 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  on  September 
5.  1939  (see  the  committee's  hearings,  p. 
4281). 

In  1931.  Gold  was  one  of  the  Communist 
Party's  candidates  for  the  New  Tork  State 
Aaatmbly  from  the  Bronx. 

In  ld33.  he  was  the  Communist  Party's 
candidate  for  aldermanic  president  of  New 
Tork. 

In  1936.  Gold  was  again  one  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  candidates  for  the  New  Tork 
State  Assembly  from  the  Bronx. 

The  foregoing  items  clearly  establish  the 
fact  that  Ben  Geld  is  one  of  the  high-rank- 
ing leaders  of  the  Communist  Party,  but  the 
wide  range  of  his  Communist  activity  Is  still 
more  clearly  revealed  by  his  frequent  leader- 
ship In  the  front  (»ganlzatlons  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  He  has  been  prominent  in  the 
following  party  fronts:  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  American  Peace 
Mobilization,  American  Friends  of  Spanish 
Democracy,  American  Society  for  Technical 
Aid  to  ^wnlsh  Democracy,  League  of  Strug- 
gle tai  Negro  Rights,  Constmaers  Union.  In- 
ternational Labor  Defense,  International 
Workers  Order,  Jewish  People's  Committee, 
National  Negro  Congress,  Workers  Alliance, 
and  the  National  Congress  for  Unemploy- 
ment and  Social  Insurance. 

In  1942,  be  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Tork  SUte  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

In  19M  be  publicly  supported  ths  candi- 
dacy of  Israel  Amter  rtumlng  for  the  poattlon 
of  praaldant  of  the  board  of  alderman  on  tha 
OoouBttnist  ticket  in  Ifaw  York  CHy,  and 
afilil  In  1M9  whan  Amtar  ran  aa  Oommunist 
candidate  for  Ootamor.  Oold  was  rhsirman 
of  tha  labor  iommlttaa  aupvoKIni  him, 

Oold  baa  koan  oMaodindy  ictrvs  in  da> 
fofMo  of  MMii  wkort  Mi  fdltdw  OomtnttniaM 
wort  mvolfMl,  kdlli  MMdnalty  add  MNMi* 
Mtlondttf*  .    ^^  .„  ^ 

in  \m,  ko  Wit  •  ifiifcor  in  ktkilf  of 
Imal  Thaalmsn,  }all«d  ftarwid  OMNflMMlil 
laadar,  A  ii9%f  kafora  ho  alfnod  •  mm  Hi 
liatialf  of  Mild Oirloi Fraatdi, lUdHMlOoil' 
munist  laadar  and  a  fomiaf  MMdkor  df  tko 
aaaautfva  oommlttoa  of  tko  Oodiimtniat  In- 
tomatlonal,  In  IMI  U  alfnad  •  i^taratlon 
In  konor  of  Oaorgl  Dtmltrov,  formor  kaad  of 
the  Communlat  fntafnatlnnal, 

Oold  was  a  prima  morar  In  aaearal  aonM 
mittaaa  to  fraa  larl  Browdar,  ganeral  aaera* 
tary  of  tha  Communlat  Party.  Ma  waa  a 
sponsor  of  tba  Frovlalonal  Committee  to  Fraa 
Ut\  Brcwdar  In  1941,  and  tei  1949  ha  aup- 

erted  the  Citizens  Committee  to  Free  ■art 
owder,  the  Mew  Tork  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee to  Free  Karl  Brdwdrr,  and  ths  New 
Tork  Community  Divisions  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  Free  Earl  Browder. 

In  1942  be  was  a  apohsor  of  the  committee 
formed  for  the  defense  of  Morris  U.  Schappes. 
an  avowed  Communist  teacher,  ousted  from 
the  City  College  of  New  Tork  and  eervlng  in 
Sing  Sing  Prison  for  perjtur. 

In  the  same  year  and  thereafter  he  sup- 
ported the  defense  of  Harry  Bridgee,  now  sub- 
ject to  deportation  proceedings  as  a  Com- 
munist. 

Gold  was  himself  convicted  on  a  charge  of 
assault  and  battery  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in 
1933  in  connection  with  a  Communist-engi- 
neered hunger  march  on  Washington.  He 
was  Jailed  In  Canada  In  January  1930  as  a 
leader  of  the  Needle  Trades  Industrial  Union, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League 
which  was  In  turn  affiliated  with  the  Bed 
International  (A  Labor  Unions  in  Moscow. 
He  was  J-Uled  again  in  Boston  in  February 
1930  in  connection  with  a  Communist-led 
march  of  unemployed  on  the  City  HalL 

The  Dally  Worker  of  November  22.  1980. 
page  2,  carried  an  account  of  the  conviction 


ot  11  members  of  the  New  Tork  Furrlera* . 
Union,  headed  by  Ben  Gold,  ow  Aaifaa  of 
felonloua  aasault  durlug  the  IMi  Cuiiiais' 
strike.  Gold  and  Shapiro  were  released  but 
the  following  were  convicted:  Maurice 
llalkln.  Franklin.  Jack  Schneider,  Martin 
Roeenberg.  Samuel  Mencher.  Oacar  Milee 
(Mlleaf).  Otto  Lenhardt,  Joeeph  Kats,  and 
George  Weiss. 

In  1940  Irving  PoUsh.  manager  of  the 
New  Tork  Joint  Council  of  the  Furriers* 
Union,  was  convicted  on  s  charge  of  obsuuc-^ 
tk>n  of  Justice,  together  with  Joseph  Wino- 
gradsky,  assistant  Joint  coimcll  manager. 
John  Vaflades.  manager  of  the  Greek  local. 
and  Louis  Hatchios,  a  mtn*'— '  of  ths  Greek 
local.  The  6.000-page  racord  of  the  tri^ 
was  filled  with  evidence  of  ^rtoleDce  in  the 
industry  charged  to  the  defendants  (Daily 
Worker.  November  5.  1940,  p.  3). 

In  1938.  Ben  Gold  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Communist  Party  for  his  conduct 
of  the  International  Pur  Workers'  strike,  ac- 
cording to  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  4.  1938. 
page  4 

In  all  of  the  May  Day  parades  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  New  Tork  for  many  years 
past,  the  members  of  the  furriers'  union  have 
constituted  one  of  the  largeet  contingents 
of  the  marchers.  The  union  membership 
has  likewise  supplied  large  contlngenU  for 
the  gatherings  and  demonstratloiu  of  the 
numerous  front  organisations  of  the  Com- 
munist Psrty.  notably  the  American  Peace 
Moblllcatton.  which  achieved  iU  largeet  na- 
Uonsl  publicity  by  lU  picketing  of  the  WhiU 
Hotue  just  prior  to  Hitler's  sttack  on  RussU. 

M8LBM  KAT 

The  BUta,  County,  and  Municipal  Work- 
ers of  America  is  one  of  the  meet  glaringly 
Oommunist  outfits  In  the  whole  list  of 
C.  1.  O.  saiiatoa.  Tha  Crnnmuniat  raoord  ot 
Akranr  Flaaar.  praaldant  of  tha  imMNi.  la  dio- 
ayaaad  In  aoao  dotail  in  this  report,  At  this 
polnl,  wi  BMiiBI  tha  Oommunist  raamd  of 
smHhOf  oftho  MlMil  fliafllenariaa  i*(  tha 
ftata,  Ootintr,  dBd  MMBlilpil  Workers  of 

Alll#f  t^ft 

Tkia  li  UM  fffkPtf  df  Nalon  Kof .  Uwiti  ki 
idmmad  on  alt  itdii  ttdi  iBo  ■ilidi^ip  ff 
tka  national  pttMlaatkNi  of  ono  of  tko  0. 1, 0, 

union*  Is  a  key  iKislilon,  Helen  Key  cmtom 
this  position  in  ih«  ktata,  ifownty,  and  Mn- 
niairal  Workers  of  Amartoa,  Bka  M  tka  odU 
tor  of  tko  Mttlom  kill  IB  ■!  jpiiklHilidn,  Mawi 
of  Btata,  Oottnty,  and  MMdifkl  Workara, 

Malan  Kaf  (whoaa  rsal  BMM  li  Bildddfl 
has  keen  a  member  of  tha  OomhmmM  Partf 
for  at  laaat  IS  fsars.  In  ths  August  i.  liM, 
issue  of  ths  Dally  Worker  (p.  41,  she  coo- 
trtbutad  an  article  entitled  "The  Power  of 
the  Daily  Worker."  This  contributed  artieU 
waa  written  from  ths  sUndpoInt  of  a  party 
msmber  who  was  booatlng  the  party's  oflklal 
newspaper. 

In  1938  Helen  Kay  was  editor  of  the  New 
Pioneer,  the  Communist  Party's  official  publi- 
cation for  children.  In  addition  to  editing 
the  magazine,  she  contributed  numerous 
signed  articles  for  its  columiis. 

Helen  Kay's  writings  for  other  Communist 
Paity  publications  Include  contributions  to 
Soviet  Russia  Today  (June  1936)  and  Ne-v 
Theatre  magazine  (August  1938).  The 
Workers'  Library  Publishers,  official  agency  of 
the  Communist  Party,  have  also  pubUshed 
her  work. 

Helen  Kay's  next  Communist  Party  as- 
signment WLS  as  executive  secrjUry  of  the 
League  of  Wonaen  Shoppers.  She  was,  in 
fact,  the  original  executive  eecretary  of  that 
CommunUt  front  organization  (fee  League  of 
Women  Shoppers'  letterhead  of  October  7, 
1936). 

As  editor  of  News  ot  8Ute,  County,  and 
Municipal  Workers,  it  is  one  of  Helen  Kay  a 
major  duties  to  publicize  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUU- 
cal  AcMon  Committee,  Tais  duty  she  haa 
performed  in  numerous  Issues  ot  tM  union's 
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publication  ever  tlnee  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Aetkm  Committee  waa  aet  up  In  Jiily  1948. 
MIm  Kaj  la  sln.ply  one  more  in  tbe  long  list 
of  atowd  OommUDlata  and  notorious  Oom- 
montaC  aympatblaen  who  form  the  backbone 
of  Sidney  Hlllman'a  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee. 

Fvanc  a.  Wiuum 

Frank  R.  llcOratto  la  president  of  the 
TTnlted  Shoe  Workera  of  America,  affiliate  of 
tbe  C.  I.  O.  McOrath  is  a  member  of  the 
C.  I.  O'a  executive  board,  highest  governing 
body  of  the  organisation,  which  laur.ched 
tbe  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Ck^mmlttee  He 
haa.  as  a  matter  of  course,  represented  hla 
unkm  in  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  in  recent  years.  At  the  present  time, 
also  aa  matter  of  course,  he  la  putting  the 
full  force  of  his  union  Into  the  work  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 
TiM  United  Shoe  Workers  of  America  la 
tiM  domination  of  the  Communists, 
is  no  doubt  about  MeOrath'a  per- 
•onal  Oommunlat  afflUatlona. 

In  kaeplng  with  hia  Communlat  sympa* 
thles  and  adulations,  McOrath,  on  January  8. 
1M4,  sent  hu  cordial  graetlPgs  to  the  Dally 
Worker,  notoriously  MtbVMMv*  Oommunlst 
newspaper,  on  the  ooOMtoo  of  Hi  twentleh 
anniversary  In  a  letter  of  that  date,  ad* 
drssMd  to  Louis  P.  Budena,  aditor  of  the 
Oeily  Worker,  MoOrath  wrote  aa  follows: 

1  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Daily  Worker 
tor  several  years.    I  find  your  paper  has  been 
•  MWlllnit  supporter  of  organised  labor  and 
Itself   to   the   worthy   caae   of 
ftnd    understanding 
end  govemmcnu  of  tbe 
Vnlted  Statea.  Oreat  Britain.  Soviet  Union, 
Cblxxa,  and  the  otbcr  United  Nations. 

"I  oongratulate  yoo  on  your  twentieth 
anniversary  and  trust  that  you  will  continue 
your  efforU  on  behalf  of  the  laborlDg  people. 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  continue  to  work 
with  the  American  people  who  are  support- 
ing tbe  efforts  of  our  great  President  to  mo- 
bUMe  our  Nstion  for  the  early  victory  planned 
at  tbe  historic  conference  at  Teheran." 

It  takea  no  reeding  between  the  lines  to 
ascertain  that  the  foregoing  letter  aent  by 
MeOratb  to  the  DaUy  Worker  Is  the  work  of 
a  Communist.  Not  only  Ita  eulogy  of  the 
Oommunlat  newspaper,  but  lU  whole  tenor 
rtfeets  tbe  current  line  ot  tbe  Oommunlst 
Party. 

Most  of  licQratb's  close  asaodatea  In  the 
leadership  of  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America  are  notorious  Ct>mm\inlst8.  Among 
tbem  are  Isadore  Rosenberg.  Jack  Zucker. 
Jvilue  Crane,  and  Jack  Spiegel. 

MoOrath  waa  formerly  a  leader  In  the  SIboe 
Workers  Indostrtal  Union  Council.  This  la- 
bor organisation  was  wboUy  Oommunlst  and 
waa  afflllated  with  the  Trade  Union  Unity 
League,  beaded  by  Wtlllam  Z.  Poster,  national 
chaimian  of  the  Communtst  Party  of  the 
Dblted  States.  The  Trade  Union  Unity 
LsagtM  was  compoeed  of  some  JO  Communist 
unions  and  waa  aflUatad  with  the  Red  Inter- 
national of  Labor  XTokms  of  Moecow. 

lloOratb  and  Pred  Bledenkapp.  the  latter 
biMC-MaM  CkauBunist  Party  leader  in  this 
tKHtaiif,  lid  a  Oommunlst  committee  of  pro- 
teat  to  Washington  in  1838.     (Dally  Worker, 
SO.  1998.  p.  1.) 
United  May  Day  Conference,  entirely 
by  the  Communist  Party  for  its 
May    Day    demonst rations,    numbered 
Ftank   R    McOrath  ss  one  of  its  members 
aloflig    with    stKh    outstatxllng    Communist 
Party  leaders  as  Ben  Gold  and  Max  Perlow. 
McOrath  was  also  afflllated  with  the  Friends 
ef  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.    Barl  Brow- 
*«  tHttflad  cnncemtng  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
tbat  aome  SO  percent  of  Its  personnel 
of  the  Communist  Party.    Tbe 
of  tbe  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  was 
a  Qiamtmlat  front  organization  and  was  so 
fcxuMl  unanimously  by  the  Special  Commlt- 
toe  on  Un-American  AcUvltlea  in  Itf  npart 
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Morris    Muster, 
tbe  United  Pumlt 
(O.  I.  O.)  claims  44 
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2  columns   to  a 
achievements. 
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Communist 
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Durlcg  the  Span! 
munlst  Party  tn  the 
number  of  front 
It  carried  on  a  great 
Muster  was  affiliated 
munlst  fronts, 
mittee    to    Save 
March  3S.  1943,  p.  6 
^Mnieh  Aid 
Ship  for  Spain,  and 
mittee  to  Lift  the 
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WnXIAM   8ENTNBI 

According  to  the  U.  B.  News,  ofBclal  organ 
of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Bdachlne 
Workers  of  America,  one  William  Sentner 
was  "the  featnred  speaker"  at  a  huge  St. 
Lruls  banquet  where  he  propounded  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

Who  Is  this  William  Stntner,  key  figure  in 
Sidney  HiUman's  political  drive  In  the 
Midwest?  We  shall  permit  his  record  to 
speak  for  Itself  and  In  so  doing  to  speak  for 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  also. 

William  Sentner,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  and  president  of  the 
same  union's  District  No.  8  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  has  f-',  record  as  a  member  and  official  of 
the  Communist  Party  since  1933.  "When  I 
Joined,"  he  declared  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished In  Fortune  magazine  of  November 
1943.  "1  told  sverybcdy  In  town."  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  still  pays  bis  psrty  dues  and 
solicits  nsw  party  members,  but  devotes  most 
of  bis  time  to  union  activities. 

Sentner  has  held  numerous  posts  In  tbe 
Missoiul-ArkansMS  DUtrlct  No.  31  of  tbe 
Communist  Party,  among  them  being  the 
following:  Secretary  of  the  Bast  St.  Louis 
section  committee  (1984);  secretary,  Oom> 
munlst  Party  of  St.  Louis  (1930);  district 
organlcer.  Communist  Party  of  Arkaoaas 
(1939);  organlcation  secretary,  8t.  Louie 
(1936);  member  of  district  committee  (10Sf){ 
delegate  to  Arkansas  convention  of  tbe  Oom- 
mtmut  Party  (1988);  and  member  of  city 
committee  of  Communist  Party  of  St.  Louie 
(1939) 

Records  In  the  files  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  show  that  ho 
participated  in  the  following  Communlat 
Party  meetings  In  St.  Louts  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period: 

January  34.  1943:  Lenin  memorial  meet- 
ing, 1041  N  Grand  Avenue. 

February  32,  1942:  Farwell  party  for  John 
Roesen,  city  secreUry,  Commimist  Party, 
1041  N.  Grand  Avepue. 

August  10,  1943:  Meeting  m  honor  of  Blia 
Reeve  Bloor,  Communist  leader.  Castle  ball- 
room. 

May  8.  1943:  Meeting  with  Robert  Minor, 
Communist  leader.  1041  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

May  16.  1943:  Meeting  to  celebrate  release 
of  Earl  Browder.  1041  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

December  31,  1943:  Commtmlst  New  Year'a 
Eve  party,  1041  N.  Grand  Avenue. 

Pebiuary  21,  1943.  chairman  of  trade-imlon 
sponsoring  committee:  William  Z.  Foster, 
production -for- victory  rally,  St.  Louis  Munic- 
ipal Auditorium. 

This  36-year-old -executive  of  a  Communist- 
controlled  union,  operating  In  Important  Mid- 
west war  plants,  has  been  neither  an  electri- 
cal, a  radio,  nor  a  machine  worker.  He  stud- 
ied architecture  In  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis  and  never  completed  his  studies. 
As  an  artist  he  Joined  the  John  Reed  Club, 
named  after  the  founder  of  the  American 
Commimist  Party,  and  became  one  of  the 
club's  national  officers.  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  sea.  In  other  words  he  owes  hla 
present  powerful  union  post  in  a  key  war 
Industry  solely  to  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  patronage  machine  and  not  to 
any  special  qualifications  In  this  field  of  In- 
dtistry. 

Although  claasmed  as  I-A  by  his  local  draft 
board,  he  has  secured  deferment  at  the  re- 
quest of  hU  union.  Moreover,  be  was  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  region  No.  7  (Missouri)  on  February  17, 
1943,  untU  his  record  caught  up  with  him' 
and  he  was  forced  to  resign  on  February  lo, 

Sentner's  earliest  activities  as  a  Commun- 
wtlndude  his  acting  as  organizer  of  the 
Food  Workers  Industrial  Union,  affiliated  with 
the  Trade  Union  Unity  Letgue,  a  section  of 
the  Bed  International  of  Labor  Unions  with 
headquarters  in  Moscow.    In  this  capacity  be 
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led  a  strike  of  St.  Louis  nut  workers  who 
marched  milttantly  on  the  city  hall.  The 
Daily  Worker  reported  that  "the  strikers,  one 
after  another,  told  Mayor  Dickinson  of  St. 
Louis  that  It  was  the  Food  Workers  Indus- 
trial Union  and  the  Communist  Party  who 
were  responsible."     (June  1,  1933.  p.  3.) 

Sentner  was  arrested  during  this  period 
for  violation  of  the  National  Recovery  Act, 
in  connection  with  a  strike  at  the  Lewin 
Metal  Co..  engaged  la. the  manufacture  of 
material  designed  for  the  War  Department 
The  Daily  Worker's  account  of  what  took 
place  is  illuminating: 

"The  strikers  succeeded  in  keeping  the  loco- 
motives out  of  the  company's  gates  •  •  •. 
Switchmen  •  •  •  refused  to  switch  the 
cars  •  •  •.  The  party  has  boldly  appeared 
from  the  beginning.-  (Dally  Worker,  Aug. 
11.  1933.  pp    1  and  3  ) 

In  accordance  with  the  Communist  Party's 
doctrine  at  the  time,  Sentner  was  concen- 
trating on  the  vital  parts  of  the  American 
war  machine.  More  recently,  as  organizer 
for  the  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  he  organized  the  U.  S. 
Cartrldfte  Co.  of  St.  LouU. 

In  1938,  Sentner,  as  dUtrlct  president  of  the 
U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.,  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  criminal  syndlcallioa  in  connection  with 
the  Mayug  strike  at  Masatton.  Iowa,  and  found 
guilty  after  a  Jury  trlaL  In  1939  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  maximum  penalty  of  10  years  in 
Jail  and  a  IS.OOO  fine.  Bis  case  was  defended 
by  the  Internattunal  Labor  Defense,  "legal 
arm  of  tbe  Communist  Party."  (Equal  Jus- 
tice. July  1938,  p.  3.)  Tbe  law  was  later  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  and  Sentner  was  acc(»'dlngly 
released. 

Police  records  of  St.  Louis  show  that  he  was 
arrested  on  October  14,  1933,  on  charges  of 
suspicion  of  inciting  a  riot  and  that  he  was 
fined  825  and  costs. 

Sentner's  record  shows  that  he  has  used 
his  post  aa  a  trade-union  official  to  promote 
the  current  line  of  the  Communist  Party. 
In  1937.  be  was  a  speaker  at  a  Communist 
May  Day  meeting  In  St.  Louis,  as  national 
organizer  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  rallied 
strikers  from  the  Em#*»on  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Century  Co.  to  attend.  (Daily  Worker, 
May  4,  1937,  p.  3  )        '  "^ 

In  1938.  he  was  a  sponsor  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  tbe  largest  Communist  front 
of  that  period. 

In  1940.  Sentner  Joined  with  other  officers 
of  District  8  of  the  U.  E.  R.  M.  W.  A.  to  urge 
participation  In  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  Burke-Wadsworth  conscription  bill.  (Dally 
Worker.  September  25,  1940,  p.  1  ) 

In  line  with  the  Communist  Party's  most 
recent  position,  Sentner  today  pretends  to 
be  a  patriot.  His  offer  of  iJooperation  with 
the  war  effort  has  elicited  the  commenda- 
tion of  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  who  no 
doubt  was  not  aware  tbat  his  correspondent 
was  a  man  with  a  long  Communist  record. 
Sentner's  union -management  cooperation  ac- 
tivities have  brought  forth  praise  from  Stuart 
Symington,  head  of  the  Emerson  Electric 
Manufacturing  Co.  of  St.  Louis  (Fortune. 
November  1943).  These  gentlemen  are  cer- 
tainly unaware  that  Sentner's  patriotism  Is 
always  conditioned  by  tbe  line  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Among  the  Communist  organizations  sup- 
ported by  Sentner  have  been  the  Scottsboro 
Defense  Committee,  the  International  Labor 
Defense,  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free  Earl 
Browder,  Harry  Bridges  defenEC.  Common- 
wealth College.  New  Theatre  League,  and 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. On  February  12.  1938.  he  was  cited 
on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Midwest  Dally  Rec- 
ord, official  Communist  organ  of  Chicago. 

SCTMOUK  SIPOaiM 

Seymour  Siporin  la  nstlonal  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  United  Farm  Equipment  and 


Metal  Workers  of  America,  a  C.  I.  O.  afMlate 
which  Is  headed  by  two  other  Communists, 
namely.  Grant  W.  Oakes  as  president  and 
Gerald  Flelde   as  secreUry. 

Siporin  heads  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  of  his  union  In  Chicago.  Ac- 
cording to  an  article  by  Louis  F.  Budena 
In  The  Worker  (Communist  Sunday  news- 
paper) of  February  27,  1944.  Grant  Oakes  and 
Sejrmour  Siporin  are  engaged  In  a  campaign 
within  their  unton  to  collect  $30,000.  half  of 
which  is  to  l)e  turned  over  to  the  national 
organization  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee.  Offering  further  evidence  of  the 
close  tie  between  the  Communist  Parly  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee, 
Budenz  writes  enthusiastically  about  the 
work  of  Grant  Oakes  and  Seymour  Siporin 
for  Sidney  HiUman's  movement.  Budenz 
also  writes.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"In  the  last  week  in  January,  S'dney  Hill- 
man  of  the  national  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  held  a  special  meeting  of  his  14 
regional  directors  In  this  city. 

'^The  C.  I.  O.  has  been  conspicuously  for- 
tunate m  obuinlng  as  regional  director  lor 
this  Bute  a  man  who  was  (amlltar  with  the 
local  Democratic  Party  organization  and  yet 
Is  also  on  close  and  conuadely  terms  with 
the  labor  movement.  That  man  Is  Raymond 
McKeough,  former  Oongreesmao  from  the 
Chicago  region,  whose  congreestonal  record 
was  particularly  good  tn  iU  progreeslvlsm  and 
stand  for  victory.  There  baa  been  a  quick 
pick-up  among  the  unions  tn  this  vicinity, 
therefore,  to  the  measures  that  were  urged 
by  the  Hlllman  Chicago  conference. 

"Take  the  United  Farm  Equipment  and 
Metal  Workera  Union,  C.  I.  O.  It  U  up  on 
Its  toes  in  pushing  this  political  business 
in  1944." 

Siporin  has  been  arrested  in  Chicago  fre- 
quently In  connection  with  rlou  and  demon- 
strations of  the  Communist  Party. 

In  1939.  Siporin  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  United  May  Day  Committee 
In  Chicago. 

According  to  The  Worker  of  January  9, 
1944,  page  6,  Sesrmour  Siporin  endorsed  the 
Communist  Party's  Dally  Worker  on  the  oc- 
casion  of   Its   twentieth   anniversary. 

It  appears  to  tie  no  accident  that,  as  Si- 
porin s  case  so  well  Illustrates,  the  local 
activities  and  leadership  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  regularly  fr'l  into 
the  hands  of  well-known  Communists. 

LOXnSX  THOMPSON 

Louise  Thompson  and  her  husband,  Wil- 
liam L.  Patterson,  have  both  been  openly 
avowed  membere  of  the  Communist  Party  for 
many  yeara.  and  both  have  held  high  posi- 
tions In  the  party.  A  published  list  of  the 
arrangements  committee  and  sponsors  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Joint  Political  Action  Conference, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  Includes  the  name  of  Louise 
ThompMson. 

In  1940.  Louise  Thompson  was  elected  as 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Interna- 
tional Workers  Order,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  whose  president  and  gen- 
eral secretary  are  Russian-born  William 
Weiner  (real  name  Welwel  Warzower),  who 
was  convicted  for  passport  fraud,  and  Ger- 
man-born Max  Bedacht,  who  was  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States. 

Louise  Thompson  has  been  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  New  Pioneer,  the 
official  Communist  Party  publication  for 
children. 

She  has  slso  been  a  member  of  the  wom- 
en's commission  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  official  Communist  Party  magazine. 
Party  Organizer,  has  published  articles  by 
Louise  Thompson. 

Another  official  Communist  Party  maga- 
zine. Working  Woman,  also  listed  Louise 
Thompson  as  a  contributor;  and  she  was  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Communist -front  maga- 
zine. Woman  Today. 


She  was  listed  as  one  of  the  national  spon- 
son  of  the  League  of  Women  Shoppers,  an 
organisation  which  this  ccnamittee  found  to 
be  a  Communist-controlled  front  by  indis- 
putable documentary  evidence  obtained 
from  the  ftlea  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Philadelphia. 

Louise  Thompson's  leaderehlp  In  political 
campaigns  did  not  begin  with  her  present 
memtiershlp  on  the  aforementioned  set-up  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Ptjjitlcal  Action  Committee.  She 
was  a  memtier  of  the  Committee  of  Profes- 
sional Groups  for  Browder  and  Ford,  when 
those  two  candidates  were  running  for 
President  and  Vice  President  respectively  on 
the  Communist  Party  ticket.  She  was  also 
a  memtier  of  the  Non-Partisan  Committee  for 
the  Re-elecUon  of  Congressman  Vno  Maac- 

AMTONIO. 

LoulSQ  Thompson,  a  Negro  herself,  has 
tieen  a  speaker  at  the  annual  gathertngs  of 
the  National  Negro  Congress,  another  no- 
toriously Communist-controlled  organisa- 
tion. 

She  was  a  memtier  of  the  arrangements 
committee  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
Against  War,  a  gathering  which  Barl  Browder 
reported  to  Moscow  as  tielng  openly  led  by 
the  Communist  Party  and  out  of  which  came 
the  American  Leagtige  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy. 

She  was  active  as  a  member  and  oOelal 
of  the  National  Scotuboro  Committee  of 
Action,  Parenthetically,  It  may  be  noted 
that  for  many  yeara  "action  committee'  haa 
l>een  a  favorite  designation  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party  for  Its  fronts. 

Louise  Thompson  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  for  tbe  Defense  of 
Political  Prlsonera,  and  Its  succeesor  orgsnl- 
satlon,  the  National  Committee  for  People's 
Rights,  tioth  of  which  were  named  as  sub- 
versive by  the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Blddle,  In  his  memoranda  to  the  depart- 
mental heads  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  we  note  that  she  has  tieen  a  mem- 
tier of  the  national  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national LatKir  Defense,  of  which  her  hus- 
band has  tieen  vice  president.  The  Interna- 
tional Lalior  Defense  has  tieen  correctly  de- 
scrilied  as  tbe  legal  arm  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Louise  Thompson  and  William  L.  Patter- 
son were  married  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion where  the  seditious  Amerlcsn  Peace 
Mobilization  was  launched  In  September 
1940,  and  she  became  a  memtier  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  the  organization. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  record  that 
few  Negro  women  have  ever  attained  such 
prominence  In  the  Communist  movement  In 
this  country  as  Louise  Thompson.  She  now 
takes  her  place  In  the  councils  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee,  a  move  which 
represenU  no  break  In  the  continuity  of  her 
activities  on  tiehalf  of  communism  over  the 
past  decade. 

BUTH    TOtTNO 

Ruth  Young  was  one  of  the  speakera  at  the 
C.  1.  O.  Political  Action  Committees  New  York 
conference  of  January  14-15.  1944.  She  is 
an  official  In  the  C.  I.  O.'s  third  largest  afOll- 
ate,  the  United  Electrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America. 

This  same  Ruth  Young,  who  is  now  so 
prominent  and  active  in  HUlman's  political 
action  committee,  was  lor  a  long  time  equally 
prominent  and  active  In  the  Young  Com- 
munist League. 

In  February  1938  Ruth  Young  signed  s  pub- 
lic manifesto  which  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  growth  of  the  party  depends  upon  our 
own  effort  and  will.  We  pledge  tc  make  the 
slogan  'Build  the  Party'  the  center  of  dis- 
cussion and  action  among  our  members  siad 
among  tbe  broad  masses  of  our  sympatblastB. 

"Forward  to  build  a  suong  and  powerful 
Communist  Party. 

"Forward  for  a  strong  people's  front  to  de- 
feat fascism  and  war. 

"Forward  to  the  American  October." 
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The  rafMvnos  to  October  In  the  foregoing 
itfeeto  Is  the  bolshevik  revolution  of 
SosBla.  When  Ruth  Toung  was  confronted 
•t  the  1941  convention  of  her  union  with  the 
fact  that  she  signed  the  foregoing  Communlat 
maniXeato.  she  made  no  denial.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  reply  was  that  she  was  "not  aware 
that  It  Is  Illegal  In  the  United  States  for  any- 
one to  he'd  any  political  or  religious  belief." 

In  the  sximmer  of  1938  Ruth  Toung  was 
to  the  Communist^  World  Youth 
(at  Vasaar  College)  from  the  United 
Bectrical.  Radio,  and  Machine  Workera  of 
America. 

It  t»  now  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  that 
■ueb  Communlsu  as  Ruth  7oung  are  work- 
ing for  what  they  have  In  the  past  deacrlbed 
•a  "the  American  October"  The  000.000 
members  of  the  United  Cectrlcal,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (employed  In 
many  of  the  most  vital  American  defense  In- 
dii8trtes>  are  submitting  to  an  entrenched 
Communist  leadership  which  includes  such 
BOtorlous  Communists  aa  Julius  Emspak. 
JaniM  Lustlg.  Jamea  J  Matles.  William  Sent- 
ner.  Nell  Brant,  and  Ruth  Young.  Th's 
tmlon  ta  probab'y  the  most  energetic  of  all 
the  C.  I.  O.  alBllates  In  supporting  Sidney 
BlUman's  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 

CoMMxnnsT-PaoNT  Okcamizations 
Tbe  Communist-front  organisation  is  com- 
parauvely  a  new  phenomenon  in  American 
life.  Because  of  this  and  because  of  the 
decentlveness  and  unprecedented  cnaracter 
of  the  uctics  employed,  must  Americans  are 
alow  to  recognize  these  front  organizations 
for  what  they  are.  Instruments  of  the  Com- 
inanlst  Party.  These  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations are  characterized  by  their  com- 
aatm  ongm.  the  rigid  conformity  of  these 
•tgaBtatlona  to  the  Communist  pattern, 
their  Interlocking  personnel,  and  their  meth- 
ods generally  used  to  deceive  the  American 
public.  Being  part  of  a  conspiratorial  mov«- 
aacnt.  their  very  essence  is  deception. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  International.  Immediately  following 
the  stimulus  of  the  Ruaaten  BevoluUon.  its 
International   aifpeal    waa  strldenly    revoiu- 
tkMoary.    Aa  world -economic  conditions  im- 
profWl  following   the  First   World   War.   the 
Inter  national  re.oiutlonary  movement  began 
to  wane.     The  Hungarian  and  German  Com- 
munist   revolutions    failed    and    the    Com- 
munist International  began  to  lose  strength. 
Banoe  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  moderate 
the   earlier   revolutionary   appeal,   to   adopt 
middle-of-the-road  alogans,  and  to  build  so- 
called  united  front  organlBatlona,  as  bridge 
and  supporting  organizations  In  the  Interest 
of  the  international  Conun unlet  movement. 
One   of   the   leading  organizers  of   these 
"Innocent"  o;-ganlzatlons  on  an  International 
•caie   was   Willi    Munzenberg,   a   prominent 
German  Commvmist.  whose  organizing  ability 
won  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  'Henry  Ford 
•f  the  OoouBtmlat  International."     Munzen- 
berg was  engagingly  frank  tn  describing  the 
real  pu.paae  of  these  organizations: 

"1.  To  aiouse  tbe  Interest  ot  those  oolUions 
of  apathetic  and  indifferent  workeers  •  •  • 
who  simply  have  no  ear  for  Communist  propa- 
ganda. Thesa  paople  we  wish  to  attract  and 
arouse  through  new  channela,  by  means  of 
new  ways. 

"a.  Our  sympathetic  organisations  should 
constitute  bridges  for  the  nonparty  workers 
•  •  •  who  have  not  yet  mtvtered  the 
eoorage  to  take  the  final  step  and  Join  the 
Commtwlst  Party,  but  who  are  nevertheless 
in  sympathy  with  the  Communist  movement 
and  are  prepared  to  follow  us  part  of  the 
way. 

■■S.  By  maans  of  tta«  mass  organlaatlons  «• 
wish  to  extend  the  Communist  q>bar«  at  in- 
fluence lA  Itself. 
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tlon,  which  Is  to  be  launched  In  the  Tery  near 
future.  A  provisional  secretary  is  appointed 
before  the  organization  is  launched  and  In 
every  Instance  In  our  day  the  secretary  who 
was  appointed  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  •  •  •  And  as  president  of 
the  organization  we  would  put  up  some 
prominent  public  flgtire  who  was  willing  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  organization, 
generally  making  sure  that,  if  that  public 
figure  was  one  who  would  not  go  along  with 
the  Communists,  he  was  of  such  a  type  that 
he  would  be  too  busy  to  pay  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  organization.     •     •     • 

"On  the  committee  that  would  be  drawn 
together,  a  sufficient  number  of  Commimlsts 
and  Communist  Party  sympathizers,  who 
would  carry  out  party  orders,  was  Included, 
and  out  of  this  number  a  small  executive 
committee  was  organized  •  •  •  which 
carried  on  the  affairs  of  the  organization, 
so-called,  and  this  small  executive  commit- 
tee, with  the  secretary,  really  ran  the  organ- 
ization And  this  small  committee  and  the 
secretary  are  the  Instruments  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  with  the  result  that  when 
manifestos  or  decisions  on  campaigns  are 
made,  those  campaigns  are  ordered  by  the 
Communist  Party"  (hearings  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  vol. 
7,  pp.  4716.  4717,  4718). 

In  judging  the  individuals  associated  with 
Communlst-froct  organizations,  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  their  responsibility  for  Its 
activities  and  their  closeness  to  the  Com- 
munist Party,  one  should  be  guided  by  con- 
sideration of  the  following  categories  of  Indi- 
viduals included  within  them: 

1.  Members  of  the  Communist  Party  who 
have  openly  avowed  thsir  afflltatlon. 

2.  Members  of  the  Communist  Party,  cot 
openly  avowed,  proven  to  be  such  on  the  basis 
of  documentary  or  other  proof. 

3.  Those  accepting  Communist  Party  dis- 
cipline, either  secret  party  members  or  out- 
siders who  accept  such  discipline  and  In- 
struction. This  category  may  be  recognized 
by  the  regularity  with  which  It  follows  the 
line  of  the  Oommunlst  Party,  throughout  all 
Its  variations,  by  the  number  of  different 
front  affiliations,  by  -th?  posu,  they  occupy 
In  these  front  organizations,  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  retain  their  alBllatlon  after  the 
organization  has  been  publicly  exposed. 

4.  Those  who  have  been  attracted  by  the 
high-sounding  alms  of  the  front  organiza- 
tion or  organizations,  by  the  prominence  of 
Its  sponsors,  or  by  a  desire  to  be  sociable. 
The  Judgment  of  such  persons  is  certainly 
open  to  criticism  Just  as  much  as  If  they 
aided  In  launching  any  other  hoax. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  American  people 
In  detecting  Communist-front  organizations, 
we  present  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Does  the  organization  have  Communist 
Party  members  or  those  trusted  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,  in  Its  posts  of  real  power— on 
Its  executive  board,  as  secretary,  organizer, 
educational  director,  editor,  office  staff? 

2.  Are  meetings  of  the  organization  ad- 
dressed by  Communists  or  their  trusted 
a?ents?  Does  its  publication  Include  arti- 
cles by  such  persons? 

3  Does  the  organization  follow  the  Com- 
munist Party  line? 

4.  Does  the  organization  cooperate  with 
campaigns,  activities,  publications,  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  other  front  organisa- 
tions? 

6.  Is  the  address  of  the  organization  in  the 
same  building  with  other  front  organiza- 
tions or  within  cooperating  vicinity? 

8,  Does  the  organization  cooperate  with 
Communist-controlled    unions? 

7.  Does  the  organization  s  official  publica- 
tion reflect  the  line  of  the  Communist  Party, 
publish  articles  by  pro-Communists  adver- 
tise Oommunlst  activities,  or  those  ol  other 
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front  organizations  or  of  Communist  vaca- 
tion resorts? 

8.  Are  questions  injected  Into  meetings  or 
In  ofBcial  publications,  which  have  more  to 
do  with  the  current  policy  of  the  Communist 
Party,  than  with  the  professed  purposes  of 
the  organization? 

9.  Are  funds  kicked  back  directly  or  in- 
directly to  the  Communist  Party  or  to  other 
front  organizations? 

10.  Is  printing  done  at  a  Communist  print- 
ing house? 

11.  Does  the  organization  use  entertainers 
associated  with  pro-Communist  organiza- 
tions or  entertainments? 

12.  Does  the  organization  receive  favorable 
publicity  In  the  Communist  press? 

13.  Is  the  organization  uniformly  loyal 
to  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  line  of  the  Communist  Party  on  for- 
eign policy  Is  cited  herewith.  Its  advocacy 
by  an  Individual  or  organization,  through- 
out all  its  variations.  Is  a  sound  test  of  the 
loyalty  and  subservience  of  such  an  indi- 
vidual or  organization  to  the  Communist 
Party: 

.Prior  to  August  1935:  No  distinction  was 
made  l>etweeii  Fascist  and  democratic  gov- 
ernments. They  were  all  capitalistic  and 
had  to  be  destroyed  by  a  revolution  and  re- 
placed by  a  proletarian  dictatorship. 

August  1935  to  September  1939 :  Adolf  Hit- 
ler became  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Op- 
poEltlon  to  the  Fascist  governments.  Sup- 
port of  collective  security  or  a  united  front 
of  the  democracies  and  the  Soviet  Union 
against  tbe  Fascist  nations. 

September  1939  to  June  21,  1941:  The 
period  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact.  Opposition 
to  the  present  war  as  Imperialist.  Support 
of  an  Isolationist  position.  Support  of  the 
peace  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Demand 
that  we  pay  attention  to  our  own  domestic 
problems  first. 

June  22,  1941.  to  1944:  Hitler  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union.  Support  of  the  present  war 
against  fascism.  Demand  for  a  second  front 
to  aid  the  struggle  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  decision  on  the  deporUtlon  of  Harry 
Bridges,  the  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Francis 
Biddle,  included  the  following  excellent  de- 
scription of  Communiat  front  organizations: 

"Testimony  on  'front  organizations'  showed 
that  they  were  represented  to  the  public  for 
some  legitimate  reform  objective,  but  actu- 
ally used  by  the  Communist  Party  to  carry 
on  Its  activities  pending  the  time  when  the 
Communists  believe  they  can  seize  power 
through  revolution." 

OsSXaVATIONS  AND  FlKDINCS 

1 
This  report  deals  vrtth  tbe  leadership  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  which  is 
the  authorized  agency  through  which  the 
of  Industrial  Organizations  Itself  Is 
,  itlng  in  the  election  compaigns  of 
1944.  Our  investigations  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  began  in  July  1943. 
when  it  was  first  constituted  by  action  of  tbe 
C.  I.  O.  executive  board.  Our  findlnga.  for  the 
most  part,  are  baaed  upon  the  public  records 
of  the  men  who  are  active  in  the  leadersti^ 
of  the  Political  Action  Committee. 

a 
S'dney  Hillman.  national  chairman  of  the 
C.  I,  O.  Politicil  Action  Committee,  an- 
nounced in  the  press  and  also  stated  in  a  let- 
ter to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  he  would  not  comply  with  any 
eubpenas  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  AcUvltles.  and  that  he  would  refuse 
"to  submit  the  books  or  records  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  to  Mr.  ItlASTiN 
Dna  for  investigation." 

3 

We  have  not.  In  any  sense  of  the  word,  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  organized  labor  as 


such,  A  reading  of  this  report  wOl  show  that 
the  legitimate  activities  of  organized  labor 
are  not  a  subject  of  discussion  herein.  Our 
Investigations  have  been  concerned  solely 
with  the  Communist  penetration  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  Instructed  all  of  its  units  to  refrain 
from  any  cooperation  with  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  and  also  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
has  publicly  endorsed  the  principle  of  our 
investigation  of  Hillman's  committee. 

4 

The  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  does  not  challenge  for  one  moment 
the  right  of  organized  labor  to  engage  in 
political  campaigns  within  the  limits  of  the 
statutes  which  govern  such  activity.  The 
irresponsible  and  untruthful  charge  that  we 
would  deny  to  organized  labor  any  of  its 
lawful  rights  does  not  def-r  us  from  expos- 
ing the  subversive  activities  of  the  Com- 
munists who  have,  in  line  with  their  current 
strategy,  decided  to  work  through  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political   Action   Committee. 


We  assert  at  the  outset,  and  have  tried  to 
make  clear  elsewhere  In  this  report,  that  we 
do  not  impeach  the*  Americanism  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank  and  file 
members  of  the  unions  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions. Whether  they  belong  to  these  unions 
by  choice  or  coercion,  there  are  millions  of 
these  rank-tuid-flle  C.  I.  O.  members  who 
are  wholly  guiltless  of  any  sympathy  with 
communism.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
thousands  of  the  leaders,  high  and  lew.  of 
the  C.  I  O.  who  are  most  energetically  carry- 
ing on  the  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O.  PollUcal 
Action  Committee. 

s 

Communists,  like  all  totalitarlans.  have  al- 
ways looked  with  contempt  upon  the  legis- 
lative (or  parliamentary,  as  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  style  It)  branch  of  our  Government. 
For  many  years  the  official  program  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained the  following  statement: 

"Communism  repvdiates  parliamentarism 
as  the  form  of  the  future;  Its  aim  is  to  destroy 
parliamentarism." 

The  same  official  party  prograrr  went  on  to 
assert  the  following: 

"Therefore  the  deep  hatred  against  all  par- 
liamrnts  in  the  revolutionary  proletariat  is 
perfectly  Justified." 

It  Is  true  that  Communists  engage  in 
political  campaigns  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  electing  their  members  and  friends 
to  legislative  bodies,  but  the  official  view  of 
the  Communist  Party  on  this  matter  was  set 
forth  In  the  following  language: 

"The  Communist  Party  enters  such  Insti- 
tutions not  for  the  purpose  of  organization- 
work,  but  in  order  to  blow  up  the  whole  bour- 
geois machinery  and  the  Parliament  itself 
from  within." 

In  a  previous  report,  our  committee  made 
the  following  observation: 

"The  eesence  of  totalitarianism  is  the  de- 
struction of  tbe  parliamentary  or  legislative 
branch  of  government.  The  counterpart  of 
this  destruction  of  the  parliamentary  Insti- 
tutions of  democracy  Is  the  concentration  of 
all  power.  Irresponsible  power.  In  the  hands 
of  the  totalitarian  dictator.  In  some  coun- 
tries, as  In  Hitler's  Reich,  the  old  forma  of 
parliamentary  government  have  been  retained 
while  the  reality  has  been  utterly  effaced. 
The  Reichstag  has  been  degraded  to  an  as- 
sembly of  puppets  who  are  called  together  at 
Irregular  Intervals  to  scream  "Ja"  at  the 
Fuehrer's  bidding.  No  greater  fallacy  could 
obsess  the  mind  of  man  than  to  aafume  that 
such  a  procedure  with  lU  outward  Ehow  of 
absolute  unity  represents  ultimate  strength. 
In  the  toUlltarian-ruled  lands  where  democ- 


racy Is  dead,  the  undirlng  Issue  confronting 
men  is  the  restoration  of  freedom.  In 
America,  the  Issue  confronting  us  Is  not 
the  restoration  but  the  preservation  of  the 
political  institutions  of  freemen.  This  lasue 
compels  us  to  take  cognizance  of  a  widespread 
movement  to  discredit  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government.  The  isfue  s*mply  stated 
is  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  reality  or  the  relic  of  American 
democracy." 

The  foregoing  observation,  submitted  by 
our  committee  to  the  House  on  June  25,  1942, 
Is  as  relevant  today  as  It  was  almost  2  years 
ago.  and  more  so.  It  Is,  In  fact,  made  vastly 
more  lelevant  by  the  appearance  on  our  polit- 
ical scene  of  the  C  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, whose  major  objective  Is  to  discredit 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  cite  two  typical  cases  of  Communist 
contempt  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  case  we  have  the  no- 
torious Harry  Bridges,  speaking  as  a  leader 
of  the  C  I.  O  Political  Action  Committee  dur- 
ing a  recent  Nation-wide  tour.  "Why."  said 
Bridges,  "there  are  more  Hitler  agcnto  to  the 
square  Inch  In  Congress  than  there  are  to  the 
square  mile  in  Detroit."  That  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  Individual  Members  of  Congress.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  contemptible  slur  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  an  In- 
atitution.  It  is  in  a  c.'aas  with  Walter  Wln- 
chell's  reference  to  this  body  as  "the  Boosa 
of  Rcprehensibles." 

In  the  second  case,  we  have  one  Martin 
L.  Fried  speaking  officially  as  the  "poUtlcal 
action  representative"  of  Local  €09  of  tha 
United  Automobile.  Aircraft,  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Workers  of  America.  In  a 
letter  dated  March  14.  1944.  and  addresaad 
to  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvsa, 
Martin  L.  Fried  wrote  as  follows: 

"Himdreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  have  come  Into  our  office  here  and 
have  demanded  that  you  be  Instructed  to 
oppose  the  conferenc3  report  and  support 
the  original  Green-Lucas  soldier  vote  bill, 
whether  or  not  you  favor  It.  We  favor  It— you 
vote  for  It!" 

In  this  contemptible  manner  the  C.  1.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  reveals  itself  in 
action,  a  manner  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
the  Communist  Ideology  which  underlies  It 
U  borne  In  mind.  A  letter  written  by  Martin 
L.  Fried  to  Soviet  Russia  Today  establishes 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Communist,  aa  any 
reader  of  the  letter  may  see  at  a  glance. 
(Soviet  Russia  Today.  July  1940.  p.  34,) 

7 

We  And  that  Immediately  prior  to  the  set- 
ting up  of  tlie  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, the  leaders  of  tbe  Communist  Party 
were  agitating  for  the  estebllshmeBt  ot  Just 
such  an  agency  as  waa  created  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
executive  board  in  July  1943,  (See  sec.  2  of 
this  report  entitled  "Patttmed  by  the  Com- 
munist Party,") 

s 

Sidney  Hillman.  chairman  of  the  C  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee,  has  annoimced 
that  the  organization  expecte  to  ratss  and 
spend  at  least  82.000.000  curing  the  elecUon 
campaign  of  1944.  In  some  instances,  unite 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  have  made  compulsory  assess- 
mente  against  their  members  for  the  support 
of  the  Political  Action  Committee.  Inas- 
much as  many  members  of  the  C.  I.  O,  who 
do  not  eha/e  Hillman's  political  views  are 
compelled  by  Government  coercion  to  belong 
to  its  affiliated  unions,  such  members  aie 
subjected  to  a  form  of  tyrannical  taxation 
without  representation. 

Another  f  Jrm  of  crerclon  Is  described  in  ona 
of  the  official  booklets  of  the  C  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  (U.  E.  Guide  to  Political 
Action  published  by  the  United  Electr.cal. 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of   America). 
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Under  tb*  b«adlng  "Voluntary  'eompulBory* 
ragtatratlon."  this  booklet  aay*: 

"Boom  unions  bave  voted  compulsory  regls- 
tratton  requlremanu.  The  memberahip  of 
Loeal  •  Ot  Uw  International  Longshoremen's 
tn's  Union.  C.  1.  O..  In  San 
has  adopted  a  rule  requiring  all 
imbattonary  members,  who  are  eligible,  to 
Mglster  bsfw*  they  can  rcoelvs  their  union 

iBMunuch  as  union  membership  is.  In 
■any  innaaeaa.  tbe  price  of  a  livelihood,  this 
type  of  ooewiOB  represents  an  intolerable  In- 
VMlia  of  ibe  individual'^  political  privacy 
MUd  ftWdOB.  It  smacks  of  the  totalitarian 
state  where  the  individual  dare  not  exerclae 
ble  prerogative  to  register  or  not  to  register 
iMl  bs  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  Is  simply 
tbe  C  I.  O.  functioning  ss  a  political  agency 
and  tMing  tte  eoerelve  powers  over  its  mem- 
bore  to  oonpel  tbem  to  follow  Its  political 
dietttee.  (flee  eee.  S  of  this  report  entitled 
*ntie  flet-vp  a<  Ibe  C.  I.  O.  Politicsl  Action 
CoauBlttee.") 

e 

Tbe  C.  I.  O.  executive  board  which  eeub- 
Usbed  the  Political  Action  Committee  la  com- 
posed of  40  members,  among  whom  there  are 
at  least  18  whose  records  Indicate  that  they 
follow  the  "line"  of  the  Communist  Party 
with  undevlatlng  loyalty.  These  are  the  men 
wbo  not  eo  long  ago  supported  the  wave  of 
aebotage  strikes  which  gravely  Interfered 
wttb  the  production  of  defense  msterlals. 
ime  men  now  seek  to  dUcredlt  the 
of  the  United  Ststes  by  malicious 
•Bd  slanderous  charges  of  pro-Hltlertam  when 
tbey  themselves,  prior  to  Hitler's  invasion 
Cf  BiMMa.  were  deliberately  aiding  Hitler  and 
denterlm  while  they  did  so.  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  a  Nasi  victory  and  a 
British  victory.  (See  sec  4  of  this  report 
enUtled  "C  I.  O.  Bsecutlve  Board.") 

10 

Tbe  Indtistrlal  Union  Council  Is,  perhaps, 
tbe  most  strategic  unit  In  the  work  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  This 
Is  aieo  th«  unit  of  the  C.  I.  O.  which  is  most 
universally  controlled  by  communists.  Wa 
dte  33  Instances  In  which  Industrial  union 
eouncils  were  represented  by  Communists  In 
the  re<fenr  annual  convention  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
which  waa  held  In  Philadelphia  Ln  Novem- 
ber 1943.  (See  sec.  5  of  this  report  enUtled 
*nie  Industrial  Union  Cotmell.") 

ti 
A  majority  (31)  of  tbe  International  unions 
aOllated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  have  an  entrenched 
Communist  leadership.  This  fully  Justifies 
tbe  recent,  even  If  belated,  observation  of 
John  L.  Lewis.  In  speaking  of  Philip  Mur- 
ray and  Sidney  Hillman.  that  "both  of  them 
bave  got  to  play  ball  with  the  Communists 
now  or  die."  (See  sec.  0  of  this  report  en- 
titled -communism  In  tbe  C.  I.  O.") 

IS 

It  le  no  accident  that  Communists  have 
achieved  stich  prominence  In  the  C.  I.  O.  It 
te  the  result  of  the  most  carefully  planned 
program  to  capture  unions  for  political  ptir- 
yOHi.  The  ofbcial  program  of  tbe  Com- 
■MnlBt  Party,  temporarliy  relegated  to  tbe 
background,  said: 

Tt  la  particularly  important  for  tbe  pur- 
poee  of  winning  over  the  majority  of  the 
proletariat,  to  gain  control  of  the  trade- 
«alona.'* 

(•»  eee.  T  of  tble  report  entlUed  "Com- 
■Wtrte  In  Trade  U&k>na."> 

The  announced  Intention  of  the  Cora- 
■aunist  Party  to  dissolve  as  a  political  party 
and  to  take  aome  such  name  as  the  Ameri- 
can Coaaimlet  Political  Association  is  not. 
In  any  sense  of  the  wcrd.  a  renunciation  of 
csmmunlam.  Tbe  Cocnmunlsta  tbenaelvca 
bave  declared  so  empbatlcaUy.     Tba  bnine- 
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dlate  significance 
Is  that  during  the 
wUl    throw    their 
C.  I.  O.  Political 
poUtlcal  leader  wlU 
man,  instead  of  Ear 
tempt    by    stealth 
through     the 
what  they  have 
Ing   as  a   political 
name.  l.  e..  to  gain 
millions  of  voters, 
entitled     "Dlssolutitm 
Party  and  the  C.  I 
mlttee.") 


the  Party's  dissolution 
elections  Communists 
>ntlre    weight    Into    the 
A  :tion  Committee.    Their 
be,  in  effect.  Sidney  Hill- 
Browder.     Tliey  will  st- 
and   subterfuge    to    do 
Action    Committee 
failed  to  do  when  function- 
party   under   their   ovm 
political  leadership  over 
(See  sec.  8  of  this  teport 
of    the    Communist 
0.  Political  Action  Com- 


Polit  leal 


A  part  of  the 
program  Involvee 
leaders  over  the 
Banquets  and  mass 
In  all  of  the  large 
One  of  the  prlnclpa 
such  a  tour  Is 
(See  sec.  0  of  this 
Political  Action 
begtm.') 
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Political  Action  Committee's 

sending  of  top  C.  I.  O. 

cofntry  on  speaking  touxs. 

meetings  are  being  held 

cities  of  the  United  States. 

speakers  who  is  making 

Coknmunlst  Harry   Bridges. 

report  entitled  "C.  I.  O. 

Copunlttee's  Campaign  has 


spi  akers 
York 


Typical  of  the 
In  the  C.  I.  O. 
was  the  roster  of 
ings  held  In  New 
1944.     Among  the 
of  the  Political  Acti(>n 
aid  Henderson  (sec 
(see  sec.  48),  Julli^i 
Grant  Oakes  (see 
(see   sec.  46), 
Lewis  Merrill  (see 
sec.  66),  and 
53).    (See  sec.  10  of 
York  Conference  of 


C  >mmunlst  predominance 
Political  Action  Committee 
at  one  of  Its  meet- 
City.  January  14-15, 
8|>eaker8  st  this  gathering 
Committee  were  Don- 
Ecc.  32).  Reld  Robinson 
Emspak   (see  sec.  28), 
ic.  43),  Michael  J.  Quill 
Curran   (see  sec.  27), 
36).  Ruth  Young  (see 
C.  Smith   (see  sec. 
this  report  entitled  "New 
January  14-16.  1044.") 
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Perdl  land 
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According  to  a  T4^1ng 
bow  the  Members  of 
tlvea  voted  on  20 
Ing  majority  of  th( 
come  under  the 
lltlcal  Action  Comm  ttee 
significant  thing  a 
Political  Action  Corfiml 
throughout  the  cot;  ntry 
lutely   identical  wit  i 
munist  Party  Is  clrc\  latlng 
bears   the   party's 
words,  the  political 
the  Communist 
Political  Action  Conimlttee 
detail.    The  Commu  list 
or  against  a  Memb>r 
upon  grounds  whlcfa 
with  those  which 
mlttee  uses  for  the 
11  of  this  report  en 
the  Communist 
lltlcal  Action 
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One  of  the  most 
which  ever  operated 
the  American  Peace 
of  the  Communist 
attack  on  Russia. 
C.  I.  O.  positions  of 
can  Peace  Mobillzat 
now  active  in  the 
lltlcal  Action  Comnjlttee 
Is  sufficient  to  put  t 
on  the  Political  Actidn 
12  of  this  report  etitltled 
Mobilization    and   C 
Committee.") 


Whenever   there 
front   organization, 
found  a  large  number 
doeeet  collaboration 
of  the  prominent 
la  ao  useful  to  the 


la 


te 


chart  which  shows 

the  House  of  Representa- 

E^easures  the  overwbelm- 

Members  of  this  body 

of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 

However,  the  moet 

this  chart  which  the 

ttee  is  disseminating 

Is  that  It  Is  abso- 

one  which  the  Com- 

in  material  which 

<  wn    Imprint.     In   other 

rievra  and  philosophy  of 

and  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

coincide  in  every 

Party's  Judgment  for 

of  Congress  Is  based 

are  absolutely  Identical 

Political  Action  Com- 

«me  purpose.     (See  sec. 

Itled  "Voting  Charts  of 

and  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 


Comm  ttee.") 
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seditious  organizations 

n  the  United  States  was 

1  Mobilization.  Instrument 

line  prior  to  Hitler  s 

Ve  cite  the  names  and 

leaders  of  the  Amerl- 

on.  most  of  whom  are 

of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 

This  single  fact 

le  brand  of  commun  sm 

Conomlttee.    (See  sec. 

"American   Peace 

I.  O.  Political   Action 


work 


is 


a  Communist  Party 
there    will    usually    be 

of  C.  I.  O.  leaders  in 

with  the  party.     Each 

C.  I.  O.  leaders 

[Communist  Party  that 
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his  name  appears  not  in  one.  but  in  many, 
of  the  Communist  front  organizations. 

In  subsequent  eectlons  of  this  report,  we 
show  how  extensively  the  personnel  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  and  var- 
ious Communist  front  organizations  over- 
laps. The  American  Peace  Mobilization  was 
the  most  notable  example  of  this  from  the 
standpoint  of  conclusive  proof  of  the  Com- 
munist sjrmpathies  of  various  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
ers, for  the  reason  that  the  Peace  Mobiliza- 
tion operated  at  a  time  when  a  wayfaring 
man  though  a  fool  could  not  fall  to  detect 
the  party  line. 

We  cite  the  names  and  union  positions  of 
116  C.  I.  O.  leaders  who  have  been  affiliated 
with  the  Communist  front  known  as  tbe 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties.     (See  sec.  13  of  this  report.) 

We  show  how  prominently  C.  I.  O.  leader* 
flgtired  m  the  seditious  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  (originally  known  as 
the  American  League  Agairst  War  and  Pac* 
lam).  We  list  herein  the  names  and  union 
positions  of  45  C.  I.  O.  leaders  who  were 
affiliated  with  that  Communist  front. 
Among  them  were  15  presidents  of  interna- 
tional unions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  (See  section  14 
of  this  report.) 

When  Earl  Browder  was  In  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary serving  a  sentence  involving  his 
fraudulent  passports,  tbe  Commimist  Party's 
front  which  agitated  for  his  release  wa« 
known  as  the  Citizens'  Committee  to  Free 
Earl  Browder.  We  cite  the  names  and  un- 
ions of  513  C.  I.  O.  leaders  who  were  affiliated 
with  that  committee.  (See  section  15  of  this 
report.) 

We  have  found  at  least  144  prominent  C. 
I.  O.  leaders  who  have  publicly  declared  their 
support  of  the  Daily  Worker,  the  Conununlst 
newspaper  which  over  a  period  of  20  years 
has  published  a  larger  volume  of  subversive, 
seditious,  and  treasonable  utterancea  than 
any  other  publication  ever  known  in  this 
country.     (See  section  16  of  this  report.) 

Illustrative  of  the  publicly  declared  Com- 
munist sympathies  of  some  38  C.  I.  O.  lead- 
ers, we  cite  their  support  of  the  candidacy  of 
Israel  Amter  when  he  ran  for  Governor  of 
New  York  on  the  Commtmlst  Party  ticket. 
(See  sec.  17  of  this  report.) 

Indicative  of  the  hold  which  Commtmista 
on  the  west  coast  have  over  the  machinery 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  we  cite  the  names  and  union 
affiliations  of  18  west  coast  C.  I.  O.  leaders 
who  have  constituted  themselves  s  commit- 
tee to  support  the  Communist  newspaper, 
the  People's  World.  (See  sec.  18  of  this  re- 
port ) 

We  cite  the  names  and  union  connections 
cf  21  C.  I  O  leaders  who  have  aflUlated  them- 
selves with  the  Communist  International 
Labor  Defense  in  Its  activities  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Earl  Browder.  who  Is  under  sn  order  for 
deportation  to  her  native  Russia.  (See  sec. 
19  of  this  report.) 

The  Schappes  Defense  Committee,  set  up  to 
defend  a  convicted  Conununlst  perjurer,  is 
another  illustrstlon  of  the  readiness  of  many 
C.  I.  O.  leaders  to  associate  themselves  with 
Communist-front  organizations.  We  list  the 
names  and  unions  of  16  vc  7  prominent 
C.  I.  O.  leaders  who  are  members  of  the 
Schappes  Defense  Committee.  (See  sec.  30  of 
this  report.) 

i» 

The  Independent  Judgment  of  numerotis 
groups  and  Individuals  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  Sidney  Hillman  has  entered 
into  a  coalition  with  CommunisU  for  the 
purpose  of  bul'.dlng  the  C.  1.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
m  his  career  that  Hillman  has  been  found 
in  league  with  the  Communists,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  sinister  of  all  his  Communist 
ccahtlons.  Because  cf  his  prominence  In  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  we  have 
gone  into  more  detail  in  discussing  Sidney 
Hll.man  than  we  have  In  dlsrusslng  most  of 
the  other  leaders.    (See  sec.  2.  of  this  report ) 
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The  latter  half  of  this  report  presents  In 
alphabetical  order  the  Communist  records  of 
34  leaders  In  the  work  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee.  We  have  gone  to  some 
lengths  In  offering  a  mass  of  detailed  evi- 
dence In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt 
In  any  qtiarter  of  the  fact  that  these  indi- 
viduals are  properly  and  fairly  labeled  "Com- 
munist." With  a  larger  staff  and  with  un- 
limited space  In  this  report,  we  could  have 
given  such  detailed  records  on  hundreds 
rather  than  34  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee.  We  believe, 
taowever.  that  these  34  cases  by  themselves 
aatablish  the  fact  that  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  represents  In  Its  main 
outlinee  a  subversive  Communist  campaign 
to  subvert  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  Its  totalitarian  program. 

rATTXaMKO  BT  THC  COMMtrmST  FABTT 

The  origin  of  the  Idee  of  the  C.  L  O.  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  Is  of  real  importance. 
That  origin  was  definitely  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  some  of  its  leaders. 

In  June  1043.  the  Workers  Library  Pt]b- 
llsbers — official  Communist  Party  publlshirxg 
agency — brought  out  a  pamphlet  by  Frank 
RyhJIck  entitled  "Congress  and  You."  In  the 
July  1043  Issue  of  the  Communist— official 
monthly  organ  of  the  Communist  Party — 
Earl  Browder  and  Eugene  Dennis  contributed 
articles  entitled  "Hold  the  Home  Front"  and 
"Victory  and  the  1944  Hections."  respectively. 
These  writings  by  Rybllck,  Browder.  and 
Dennis  cut  the  pattern  for  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  They  appeared 
aome  weeks  before  the  formation  of  the  Hill- 
man organization.  An  examination  of  the 
views  of  Ryhllck,  Browder,  and  Dennis  shows 
how  they  anticipated  In  every  respect  the 
organization  and  activity  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  In  his  article,  en- 
titled "Hold  the  Home  Front,"  Browder  wrote 
as  foUovra: 

"We  must  unite  the  C.  I.  O.  behind  tbe 
leadership  of  Phil  Murray  and  his  clear  and 
correct  program  for  the  labor  movement,  and 
we  must  work  with  every  honest  leading  ele- 
ment who  goec  along  with  Murray  In  the 
fullest  collaboration,  giving  them  our  confi- 
dence and  support  without  any  regard  to 
possible  past  or  present  ideological  differ- 
ences. •  •  •  We  fnust  build  the  unit  of 
all  antl-Axls  elements  for  the  war  now,  and 
for  tbe  1044  elections,  which  are  already  a 
practical  Issue  today  In  the  course  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war." 

In  his  article,  entitled  "Victory  and  tbe 
1044  Elections,"  Dennis  wrote  as  follows: 

"In  analyzing  the  political  situation  and 
alinements  within  the  cotmtry.  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  approach- 
ing 1944  elections.  To  begin  with,  we  mist 
understand  that  next  year's  national  elec- 
tlurs  are  not  a  post-war  problem  and  not  a 
problem  to  be  resolved  solely  in  1944.  •  •  • 
Recent  experience  has  proved  that  one  of  the 
most  important  channels  for  developing 
labor's  united  action  and  Influencing  political 
developments  is  in  the  formation  and  activity 
of  Joint  labor  leglalatlve  committees." 

Ryhllck  wrote  In  his  pamphlet,  as  follows: 

"Political  mobilization  has  become  an  all- 
embracing  framework,  within  wh:ch  lie  the 
solutions  to  the  many  related  problems  con- 
fronting the  people  of  America — problems  in- 
cluding the  opening  of  a  second  front, 
American -Soviet  relations,  economic  plan- 
ning, aid  for  the  farmers,  rationing  and  price 
control  and  taxes,  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, abolition  of  racial  discrimination,  a 
victory  Congrees.  The  entire  Nation  could 
well  take  to  heart  the  following  words  of 
George  Addes.  who  with  Richard  Pranken- 
■teen.  Is  helping  President  Thomas  give  real 
leadership  to  the  United  Auto  Workers:  'It  U 
obvloiis  that  whTtever  gains  we  will  make  we 
will  have  to  achieve  them  through  poUtU»l 
action'." 


Other  Commtmlst  Party  publications  sucb 
as  the  New  Masses  and  the  Daily  Worker  bore 
down  heavily  upon  the  need  for  an  organisa- 
tion like  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Conomlt- 
tee  in  the  weeks  which  preceded  tbe  forma- 
tion of  Hillman  s  committee. 

Whether  or  not  Philip  Murray  and  Sidney 
Hillman  knowingly  adopted  a  program  of 
action  for  the  1044  elections  which  had  been 
set  forth  by  prominent  Communist  Party 
leaders  and  Individuals,  the  record  shows  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  any  dispute  that  well- 
known  Communists  Immediately  assumed 
important  rolee  In  the  regional.  State,  and 
local  activities  of  tbe  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee.  Murray  and  Hillman  may  allege 
that  It  was  a  mere  coincidence  that  their 
organization  ao  completely  conformed  to  the 
one  whose  pattern  had  been  drawn  by  the 
Commimlste'.  They  cannot  deny  the  pres- 
ence of  well-known  Communlsu  in  the  ranks 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  as 
it  bas  been  functioning  from  coast  to  coast 
during  the  past  7  or  8  months. 

THZ  BCT-X7P  or  TBE  C.  I.  O.  POUTICAL  ACTION 

coMMrrm 

On  July  7,  1043.  the  C.  I.  O.  executive  board. 
acting  In  the  name  of  the  entire  Congrees  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  set  up  the  C.  I.  O. 
PoliUcal  Action  Committee.  The  C.  I.  O.,  as 
a  whole,  obviously  bears  full  responsibility  for 
this  committee  which  waa  created  by  Its 
executive  board. 

Philip  Murray,  national  president  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  the  C.  1.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee:  Sidney  Hillman, 
chairman:  R.  J.  Thomas,  secretary;  Sherman 
H.  Dalrymple;  Albert  J.  Fitzgerald;  David  J. 
McDonald. 

Shortly  after  tbe  setting  up  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
PoUtlcal  Action  Committee,  Sidney  HiUman 
announced  that  there  would  be  14  regional 
offices,  as  follows: 

Region  I,  covering  the  New  England  SUtes; 
with  headquarters  in  Boston. 

Region  n.  New  York  State;  Hew  York  City 
headquarters. 

Region  m,  New  Jersey.  Delaware,  and 
Maryland;   Newark  headquarters 

Region  rv,  Pennsylvania;  PltUburgh  head- 
quarters. 

Region  V,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

Region  VI,  Michigan;  Detroit  headquarters. 

Region  vn,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Indi- 
ana;  Chicago  headquarters. 

Region  vni,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  and  Florida;  Birmingham  head- 
quarters. 

Region  IX,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska;  Minneapolis 
headquarters. 

Region  X,  Mlsaoxirl,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas. 

Region  XI,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisi- 
ana;  Dallas  headquarters. 

Region  xn.  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Montana. 

Region  xm.  California  and  Nevada. 

Region  XIV,  Colorado.  Utal\.  V/yomlng, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  Denver  head- 
quarters. 

To  date,  the  following  regional  directors 
have  been  appointed: 

Region  I,  Joseph  Salerno;  region  m, 
Irving  Abramson;  region  V.  Jack  KroU;  re- 
gion VI,  August  Scholle;  region  vn.  Raymond 
S.  McKeough;  region  IX.  John  J.  Jacobson; 
region  XII,  Roy  Atkinson;  region  xm, 
George  B.  Roberts. 

Tbe  general  plan  of  organization  for  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Conunittee  Is  that 
every  unit  of  the  C.  I.  O.— international 
unions.  IndusMal  union  councils,  union 
locals,  etc.— shall  set  up  its  own  machinery 
for  carrying  out  the  committee's  poUtlcal 
objectives  during  the  1944  election  campaign. 


In  other  words,  a^l  existing  units  of  tbe 
C.  I.  O.  are  to  be  utilized  to  the  fuU. 

In  addition  to  the  utilization  of  existing 
C.  I.  O.  uniU.  the  C.  1.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  has  called  for  the  creation  of 
community  councils  which  reach  beyond  the 
membership  and  immediate  famUiea  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  The  purpose  of  these  community 
councils  Is  to  draw  nonunlonized  profes- 
sionals and  other  trlvlc  leaders  into  the  work 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 

According  to  PhUlp  Munay,  the  voting 
strength  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  and  the  Im- 
mediate families  of  their  members  is  some- 
thing like  14.000.000.  Sidney  Hillman  baa 
talked  in  terms  of  organizing  some  28.000.000 
voters  in  the  10M  elections.  These  flguree 
obvlotisly  represent  a  great  deal  of  wishful 
thinking,  and  they  are  set  down  here  merely 
as  reflecting  the  proportions  of  Philip  Mur- 
rsy's  and  Sydney  Hlllman's  political  ambi- 
tions. 

On  November  6,  1043,  in  PM.  HUlman  sn« 
nounced  thst  the  C.  I.  O,  Political  Action 
Committee  expected  to  raise  and  spend  tbe 
sum  of  gS.OOO.OOO  m  the  election  campaigns 
of  1044.  Philip  Murray  stated  some  weeks 
ago  that  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  had  already  do- 
nated $700,000  of  this  enormotis  slush  fund. 

Many  tmits  of  the  C.  I.  O.  hsve  slready  Im- 
posed a  compulaory  assessment  upon  their 
members  for  the  support  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  Inasmuch  as 
Government  coercion  compels  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  to  Join  the  C.  I.  O..  it 
is  obvious  that  there  are  many  of  these  work- 
ers who  have  no  choice  but  to  make  their 
financial  contributions  to  this  HUlmsn- 
Communist  conspiracy  whether  they  approve 
of  It  or  not.  It  is  further  clear  that  if  this 
type  of  political  coercion  were  applied  by 
other  than  labor  organizations,  backed  by 
the  power  of  government.  It  would  be  widely 
held  and  courageoiuly  labelled  an  intolerable 
encroachment  of  some  form  of  totalltarian- 
iam.  As  It  stands.  It  is  a  piece  of  tyrannical 
taxation  for  those  members  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
wbo  are  compelled  to  contribute  their  aaseee- 
ments,  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  their  Uvelt- 
boods,  without  sharing  In  any  degree  the 
political  objectives  of  Sidney  Hillman  and 
hia  Communist  associates. 

C.  I.  O.  tXWCVTtVt  BOAIO 

The  C.  I.  O.  executive  board,  the  body 
which  officially  laimched  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  on  July  7,  1943.  is  com- 
posed of  the  C.  I.  O.'s  president,  secretary- 
treasurer,  0  vice  presidents,  and  88  other 
leaders  of  its  affiliated  unions.  Out  of  these 
40  executive  board  members,  the  foUowing 
who  are  now  serving  have  notoriotis  Com- 
munist records: 

Lewis  Alan  Berne,  Donald  Henderson. 
Joseph  P.  Selly,  Julius  Emspak.  Grant  W. 
Oakes.  Eleanor  Nelson.  Joseph  F.  Jurlch.  Ben 
Gold,  Morris  Muster,  Harry  R.  Bridges.  Fer- 
dinand C.  Smith.  Lewis  MerrlU.  Abram 
Flaxer,  Michael  J.  Quill,  Joseph  Curran.  Held 
Robinson.  E.  F.  Burke,  and  Frank  R.  Mc- 
Grath. 

The  foregoing  18  Individuals  who  are 
leaders  in  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee are  not  the  only  members  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  executive  board  who  have  had  affilia- 
tions with  Commimlst-front  organizations, 
but  they  are  the  ones  whose  records  are  such 
that  they  Indicate  complete  subservience  to 
the  Conmiunlst  Party  line,  regardleas  of  tbe 
ways  in  which  that  line  may  change.  The 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
provided  one  of  the  best  definitions  of  a 
Communist  as  a  person  "who  foUows  the 
Communist  Party  line  through  one  or  more 
changes."  On  the  basis  of  that  definition, 
all  of  the  18  listed  above  are  CommunisU. 
Their  records  are  discussed  later  in  thla 
report. 

Eighteen  Communists  bulk  extremely  large 
In  an  executive  board  which  numbeta  only 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  OONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


4t  BiBibcn.    Admittedly  tbcy  tfo  not  eon- 
•ttttitc  •  majority  of  tbe  board,  bat.  m  long 
M  the  C.  I.  O.  abaiien  ao  lwrg«  •  number  of 
laatfva  who  ara  aatovanlTe.  the  entire  or- 
ganisation   ««ara    a    dark    blot    upon     tta 
aaratcbcon.     If  any  organtaatton  Included  or 
had  Ineloded  among  Its  top  leaders  aa 
a   percentage   of   provable    Nasts    tmd 
did  anything  to  remore  them,  that  €»*- 
fuilMtlon  would  be  rightly  nispect  In  th« 
■Uadb  or  patriotic  Araerleana. 

The  Special    Committee   on    Un-American 
ActlTlties  U  fuTIy  aware  of  the  fact  that  large 
of  the  rank  and  file  memt>er8  of 
labor  hare  been  acid  on  the  Idea 
that  a  Communtot  can  be  a  good  labor  leader 
regardleaa  of  hia  communism.    This,  we  be- 
llere.  la  a  fallacy  of  the  moat  ainlater  Import. 
It  U  a  fallacy  Inveated  by  Communists  for 
the  sole  purpoae  of  warming  their  way  into 
porttloM  of  leadership  where,  when  the  op- 
purluna  moment  arrivea,  they  may  be  able 
to  do  th«  mazlmtun  harm  to  American  In- 
•Utotlons. 
The  strlka  at  the  aircraft  plant  of  North 
In  California  which  occasioned  the 
it'a  sending  the  United  States  Arm;  to 
open  the  plant  in  defiance  of  the  strikers 
la  ao  excellent  illustration  of  the  damage 
that  may  t>e  done  when  thousands  of  non- 
Communlsta  submit  to  the  leadership  of  a 
handful   of   Communists.    Admittedly,   that 
•trike  was  organized   and   led   by   Commu. 
nista.     Admittedly,  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  atrikers  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
for  communism,  which  is  obviously  true  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  member- 
ehip  of  the  entire  C.  L  O.    Nevertheleas.  the 
strike  occurred  and   the  damage  was  done. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  North  Ameri- 
can strike  took  place  some  weeks  before  the 
•ntimooe   of   Russia   into    the    war.    Today. 
the  very  Communist  leaders  who  obstructed 
the  production  of  military  aircraft  at  North 
American  are  now  clamoring  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  labor  draft  Uw  which  would  sub- 
ject every  employee  such  aa  thoae  at  North 
American  to  the  stricteet  military  discipUxw. 
The  OommunUt-led  strike  at   the  North 
AmarWan  Aviation  Co.  waa  not  by  any  means 
the  only  such  stoppage  in  vital  war  mate- 
rlala  production.    There  waa.  to  cite  another 
example,  the  prolonged  stoppage  of  produc- 
tion at  the  Allia-Chalmers  plant — a  political 
■trtke  led  by  Communist  Harold  Chrtstoffel. 
who  is  now  active  in  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Ootnmlttce.     There  was  also  the  most 
aerlous  lose  to  the  Nation's  military  sectn>ity 
IB  the  political  strike  at  International  Har- 
vester where  Communist  Grant  Oakes  was 
In    charge    of    the   party's    strategy    to    aM 
HlUer.    In  both  the  AUis-Chalmers  and  the 
Zntereational  Harvester  stoppages,  there  was 
no  denying  the  Communist  leadership  but 
there  was  also  no  ground  for  believing  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  striking 
mmiafmm  were   even   slightly   Communist- 
Iwciliied.    As  in  the  case  of  the  majority  oi 
the  atrikers  at  North  American  AviaUon  Co.. 
ao  tn  theee  other  cases  the  majorities  weiw 
MbBlttliig  to  OommunM  domination  under 
gm  utterly  falae  doctrine  that  even  a  Cbm- 
Htmlst  can  do  no  wrong  when  be  garba  him- 
self for  the  role  of  a  IwmOm  of  organmed  labor. 
It  is  our  cozuidered  Judgmsut  that.  If  Com- 
mtmlsts  ever  raexuice  America,  they  will  do 
so  when  working  through  such  oipmlBtkms 
■s  the  National  Maritime  Union,  ths  Amerl- 
esa  Oommunlcattons  Aseociatlon.  the  United 
■ecu leal.  Radio,  and  liaehiDe  Workers  of 
America,  and  the  C.  L  O.  toUtkM  Aetkta 
Oommittee. 

We  Incorporate  at  this  point  a  sommary  of 
some  of  the  Oommtmlst-Ied  strikes  which  we 
Included  in  oar  report  to  the  House  on  Jan- 
Ik  IMS.  nd  agilB  point  out  that  the 
man  who  were  reaponslble  for  these  trea- 
sonable work  stoppages  now  propose  to  aay 
What  the  composition  of  the  Coogress  of  the 


Vnlted  Statee  bIuH  be.    The  summary  fol- 


(a)  Allls-Chaln  ers:  One  of  the  most  dam- 
aging of  the  sabol  ige  strikes  was  that  at  the 
AlUa-Chalmeta  plant  In  Milwaukee  which 
lasted  for  many  a  eeks.  The  strike  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Uni  ted  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  whose  leader  at  the  plant  was 
Bsrold  Christoflt  1.  The  committee's  in- 
vestigation left  ni  doubt  atwut  Christoffell 
Gommunlst  aflUiaions.  Among  other  Com- 
munist coiuiectioi  IS.  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
era  of  the  Antertoux  Peace  Mobilization  and 
of  the  National  Fe  teratlon  for  CoDstltutlonal 
Liberties 

(b|  Harvill:  '  i'he  committee  made  a 
thorough  investlg  itlon  of  the  strike  leader- 
ship at  the  Han  111  plant  in  Los  Angeles. 
Oalif.  There  the  i  ttriking  union  waa  the  Na- 
tional Associatico]  of  Die  Casters,  and  the 
leader  of  the  stiLke  was  Kenneth  Kggert. 
Althotigh  Bggert  i  tipped  into  California  un- 
der an  alias  for  tl  e  ptirpose  of  tying  up  the 
Harvill  plant,  the  committee  proinptly  iden- 
tified him  and  ex  tosed  him  as  Kenneth  Eg- 
gert,  former  Com  nuniat  Party  secretary  in 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

(c)  Vultee:  Th;  committee  exposed  the 
Oommtmtot  leader  Ehtp  of  the  disastrous  work 
stoppage  at  the  Vxiltee  aircraft  plant  In 
Los  Angeles.  Calif  The  union  Involved  waa 
the  United  Autonobile  Workers  of  America, 
and  among  the  m  ore  Important  Communist 
leadera  of  the  strike  was  Wyndham  Morti- 
mer. 

(d)  Intematloni  I  Harvester:  For  weeks,  the 
International  Han  ester  plant  at  Chicago  was 
tied  up  by  the  rtrm  Bqulpment  Organizing 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Orant 
Oakes  whoae  Coiomnnist  record  Included 
prominent  actlvlt  r  in  the  American  Peace 
MobUizatlon. 

(e>  Alumintnn:  In  April  1941,  the  National 
Association  of  Die  Oasters  tied  up  the  plants 
of  the  Aliunlnum  Co.  of  America  In  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  The  x>mmlttee's  Investigations 
turned  up  the  fact  that  Alex  Ballnt.  leader 
of  the  strike,  was  a  n  alien,  an  ex-convlct,  and 
an  old-time  Communist  Party  member  who 
had  used  the  nana  "Al  Barry." 

(f)  North  Am«1ean:  The  smke  at  the 
North  American  Ai  latlon  In  Inglewood.  Calif., 
led  to  an  order  >y  the  President  for  the 
United  States  Am  y  to  take  over  the  plant. 
In  this  nstance,  a  Iso.  the  committee  estab- 
nahed  the  fact  t!  lat  the  strike  leadership 
was  Communist.  '  The  president  of  the  local 
of  the  United  Autoi  uoblle  Workers  which  con- 
ducted the  strike  v  as  Kbner  J.  Freltag.  Prei- 
tag  vehemently  defied  all  Communist  con- 
necUoaa  until  oonfrontcd  with  indispuuble 
docximentary  evldi  nee  In  the  committee's 
possesston. 

(g)  New  York  1  raosport:  In  March  IMl 
the  Transport  Worl  lers"  Union  called  a  strike 
which  aerlouBly  Inerrupted  the  faculties  of 
the  tran^)orution  system  in  New  York  City. 
The  committee  published  a  special  report, 
known  as  appendix  V.  which  establlahed  the 
far-reaching  Comm  mist  control  of  the  Trans- 
port Workera'  Unio:  i  under  the  leadership  of 
Michael  J.  Quill. 

(h)  Lumber:  Tm  International  Wood 
Workers  of  America  called  and  continued  a 
disastrous  strike  iz  the  lumber  Industry  in 
defiance  of  goverimental  sigencies.  The 
unions  leader.  O.  H.  Orton,  was  exposed  by 
the  committee  as  a  Oommunlst  who  occupied 
a  place  of  foremost  leadership  In  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Mobilize  Ion. 

(1)  Trona:  The  lllne.  MUl,  and  Smelter 
Workers*  Union,  headed  by  Reid  Robinson. 


brought  about   a 
stoppage  at  Trona.' 
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and.  by  subeeqtient  ratification,  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
national  convention.  While  Communists  do 
not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  executive 
board,  the  latter  must  assume  reeponsiblltty 
for  launching  a  political  movement  which 
serves  Communist  ends  and  a  political  move- 
ment In  which  Communists  from  cotkst  to 
coast  have  penetrated  in  order  to  further 
those  Communist  tooa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TKNNZSSXX 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OP  aEPRSSENTATTVCS 

'    Tuesday.  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world,  as  many  and  as  e(Hn- 
plex  as  they  are.  actually  grow  out  of 
the  one  problem  presented  by  man  him- 
self. When  we  are  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  man  by  changing  him  from 
a  selfish  and  greedy  individual  into  one 
whose  impelling  motives  are  rooted  in 
spiritual  values,  then  all  other  problems 
will  be  solved. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  desire  to  include  a  very 
thoughtful  article,  written  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
Broc«s  Hats,  and  published  in  the  Cam- 
mission.  ofDcial  publication  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Board  of  the  Soutliem 
Baptist  Ck>nvention. 

The  article  follows: 

KIUraST  ?ICTUST  B  iroT  KMumuA 
(By  BiooKB  Hats) 

With  so  much  being  said  abottt  a  post-war 
world  of  peace  and  prosperity  it  is  easy  to 
be  lulled  into  a  feeling  that  all  of  our  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic,  jind  with  them  all  evU 
things,  are  to  be  put  down  and  that  a  safe 
and  stable  world  wUI  be  ottrs. 

It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  per- 
manent peace  among  the  nations  and  ths 
establishment  of  unity  at  home  Involve  such 
tremendous  plans  for  the  Christian  com- 
munity and  such  heroic  qualities  In  thdr 
execution  that  the  end  of  war  will  only  call 
for  new  and  greater  exertions. 

I  agree  that  we  are  coming  to  one  of  the 
great  turning  points  in  history  and  that  our 
victory,  now  assured  over  the  neopaganism 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  wUl  give  us  a  grand, 
new  opportunity  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
the  Christian  way,  and  to  teach  It  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  this  brief  statement 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  Christian 
world  BtEte,  although  the  fashioning  of  a 
world  government  with  power  to  stop  aggres- 
sion U  the  supremely  Important  work  ahead 
for  yoin-  poUtlcal  representatives.  Ths 
churches  have  a  tremendotis  stake  in  theae 
plana.  We  who  labor  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  so-called  secular  government  must  not 
faU  those  who  in  the  name  of  Christian 
brotherhood  have  supplied  the  vision  of  a 
warless  world. 

To  provide  the  mechanical  arrangements 
for  preventing  wars  is  a  challenge  to  the 
statesmen,  but  the  final  answer  la  In  the  realm 
of  religion,  not  in  politics. 

It  would  help  greatly,  however,  In  the  so- 
lution of  the  peace  problem  and  of  many  do- 
mestic problems  to  think  of  religion  and  pcA- 
Itica  as  related.  It  is  time  to  abandon  the 
idea  that  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
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as  institutions  does  not  permit  the  occaaional 
merging  of  political  and  religious  infiuenoes. 
There  Is  such  a  thing  as  Christian  states- 
manship. 

The  place  of  foreign  miaaions  is  a  vital  one. 
I  have  In  mind  its  relation  to  the  work  of 
building  for  peace  and  stability,  rather  than 
appraising  its  fundamental  value,  which  must 
be  measured  in  quite  different  terms.  I  have 
heard  my  colleague,  Congreasmali  Waltsb 
JVDD,  of  Minnesota,  speak  more  than  once  of 
the  value  of  Christian  missions  to  the  AUies' 
cause  in  China.  He  cltee  the  Soong  family 
and  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  outstanding  products 
of  our  mlaslonary  enterprise,  and  states  that, 
mefsured  strictly  in  military  terms.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  evaluate  their  contribution 
to  cur  defense. 

There  la  another  factor  In  international 
movements  which  may  or  may  not  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  good  will.  What  of  com- 
merce, which  "outruns  every  wind,  defies 
every  tempest,  invades  every  land"?  Will  this 
Influence  be  favorable  or  otherwise?  We 
should  challenge  the  assumption  that  trade, 
being  for  profit  and  often  aggressive,  is  neces- 
sarily a  contrary  force.  I  concede  that  it  baa 
sometimes  been  exploitive  and  to  that  extent 
It  has  dUuted  the  Christian  message;  and 
further  that  it  can  hardly  be  dealt  with  ex- 
cept as  we  improve  the  structure  of  our  own 
national  life  from  which  commercial,  as  well 
as  diplomatic,  and  missionary  activitiea  stem. 
The  kind  r'  impression  we  make  on  other 
people  through  these  oontau:ts  may  in  the  fu- 
ture t>e  the  best  test  of  our  Christian  charac- 
ter. It  seems  that  we  have,  not  two  problems, 
but  a  single  problem,  the  same  here  as 
abroad.  We  cannot  do  better  in  world  rela- 
tions than  we  do  at  home  in  applying  Chris- 
tian principles. 

There  Is  so  much  to  do,  yet  this  problem  la 
flnaUy  resolved  into  the  almple  matter  of 
turning  to  God  in  repentance  for  our  mate- 
rialism and  indifference,  and  determining  to 
live  according  to  rules  which  the  first-century 
Christians  had  for  their  world.  That  world 
was  much  like  ours.  There  waa  oppression 
and  despair  as  well  as  slavery.  Human  free- 
dom, including  freedom  of  the  spirit,  as  iden- 
tified with  Christianity,  became  the  greatest 
hope  of  nations.  Sensual  pleasures  and  the 
quest  for  material  gains  had  been  the  preoc- 
cupation of  those  to  whom  the  Christian 
message  was  first  carried,  and  there  is  today 
among  great  numbers  even  in  America  the 
same  dissatisfaction  that  the  diailiusioned 
multitudes  of  Jesus'  time  experienced. 

We,  therefore,  confront  two  requirements: 
(1)  Establish  on  the  political  front  a  world 
government  with  power  to  enforce  decisions 
judicially  determined.  It  is  desperately  im- 
portant that  this  much  be  done.  (2)  Follow 
with  an  expanded  and  dynamic  foreign  mis- 
sloiu  program. 

This  time  our  hearts  must  be  in  both  en- 
terprises. We  must  assume  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  kind  of  institutions  under 
which  the  people  are  to  live.  As  one  of  my 
minister  friends  says,  "We  may  not  be  our 
brothers'  keepers,  but  we  are  our  brothers' 
brothers."  If  we  do  not  make  progress  along 
this  line,  new  forms  of  violence  will  break  out 
In  the  future;  new  evUs  will  give  us  fresh 
cause  for  war.  We  must  have  an  adequate 
faith  In  the  healing  quality  of  Christianity 
If  we  put  down  the  hatreds  and  bitterness  en- 
gendered by  this  war. 

As  Christians  we  must  avoid  punitive 
measures,  not  oppoaing  firmness  in  dealing 
with  future  threats  of  aggression  and  tyranny 
but  voicing  the  hop>e  for  a  peace  based  upon 
justice. 

We  must  let  our  concern  for  stricken  peo- 
ple find  practical  expression  There  should 
be  a  new  interest  In  medical  missions  and  in 
agrletiltural  rehabilitation.  The  relief  pro- 
grams of  the  United  Nations  will  likely  carry 
splendid  benefits  in  nutritional  and  hyglenlo 
Instruction  but  U  Is  not  exclusively  a  Govern- 


ment program.    We  must  make  It  apparent 
that    Christianity    Is    concerned    wmi    the 
whole  of  life. 
In  considering  otir  relstion  to  world  tasks, 

attitudes  are  more  important  than  theories. 
When  victory  comes  our  war  weariness  may 
cause  us  to  lose  some  of  our  fervor  for 
world  reconstruction  The  tendency  wiU  be 
to  retreat  from  the  foreign  scene  to  our 
home  affairs — to  let  old  Europe  alone  now — 
to  forget  our  responslbilitiet  in  the  Orient. 

I  am  properly  sympathetic,  I  think,  with 
the  desire  not  to  be  meddlers.  There  are 
many  internal  problems  which  we  must  let 
other  people  settle  for  themselves,  but  we 
must  resolve  to  keep  our  interest  in  the 
world — the  new  and  smaller  world  In  which 
oiu-  chUdren  will  live. 

That  WiU  not  be  easy  for  life  at  home  win 
have  its  complications.  Jobs  may  be  scarce 
and  there  will  be  friction  over  who  will  have 
them.  There  will  be  economic  rivalries  and 
sectional  Jealousies;  clashes  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  will  chaUenge  otir  ca- 
pacity for  Judicial  calmness  in  the  midst  of 
controversy.  New  tensions  between  the  races 
may  appear.  Only  our  Christian  Idealism 
wlU  carry  us  through  disttirbances  of  this 
kind. 

We  may  look  to  the  Government  for  help 
for  the  solution  of  some  economic  problems, 
but  we  will  find  that  political  processes  are 
not  sufficient.  We  must  learn  to  work  with 
each  other  in  a  more  effective  and  Christian 
way.  Oroupa  mtnt  think  less  of  rights  and 
more  of  duties.  Reliance  may  be  retained  In 
"due  process  of  law,"  but  unless  we  invoke 
the  higher  law  of  charity  and  human  serv- 
ice we  will  still  be  plagued  by  disunity  and 
strife. 

Some  of  our  men  will  return  to  us  with 
Impaired  health.  A  grateful  Oovemment 
will  make  every  possible  effort  to  restore 
them.  Outside  theae  activities  there  will  be 
the  need  for  active  and  generous  assistance 
for  those  who  have  borne  the  battle.  And 
there  will  be  the  wounds  of  the  spirit  to  heal, 
the  disharmonies  which  spring  from  the  mal- 
adjustments of  war. 

Can  mental  and  spiritual  calm  be  recov- 
ered? I  think  BO.  And  yet  the  objective 
is  not  to  recover  something.  I  am  envision- 
ing rather  the  attaining  of  something  new — 
a  better  life  for  America  than  anything  yet 
attained — the  development  of  qualities  in 
our  national  life  that  will  bring  enrichment 
of  the  soul  where  material  things  havs 
brought  frustration  and  misery. 

America  is  strong.  We  must  exert  that 
strength  In  Christian  leadership,  not  to 
dominate,  for  to  seek  conquest  would  mean 
renunciation  of  our  finest  and  noblest  tra- 
ditions. Our  future  must  not  be  the  way 
of  imperialism.  In  humility  we  must  re- 
solve to  do  our  part  In  the  world's  work  and 
to  build  at  home  through  self-effacing  service 
a  Christian  brotherhood  worthy  of  those  who 
have  sacrificed  so  much  toward  that  goal. 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesdtiv,  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarits  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  f  oUowing  article  by 
William  T.  McCarthy,  aaristant  la  charge 


of  criminal  division,  office  of  the  United 
States  attorney,  Boston,  Mass.: 

A  PsosBctrroB's  Vxxwpoint  om  Nasootio 
AooicnoN 

(By  WiUlam  T.  McCarthy,  aaalstant  In 
charge  of  criminal  division,  office  of  United 
States  attorney,  Boston,  Mass.) 

In  the  light  ot  some  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  the  narcotic  addict  before  the 
court  and  his  relationship  to  the  probation 
officer,  this  paper,  written  as  the  result  of 
years  of  experience,  is  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  consider  and  dispoae  of  cases  in- 
volving violations  of  the  Federal  narooUc 
law. 

A  "drug  addict"  has  been  defined  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  January  19,  1929,  estab- 
lishing Public  Health  Service  hospitals,  as 
follows:  "Any  person  who  habitually  usee 
any  habit-forming  narcotic  drug  aa  defined 
in  this  act  ao  as  to  endanger  the  public  mor- 
als, health,  safety,  or  welfare,  or  who  la.  or 
has  been,  so  far  addicted  to  the  use  of  such 
habit -forming  narcotic  drugs  as  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  self-control  with  reference  to 
his  addiction." 

No  part  of  this  article  ahould  be  conald- 
ered  aa  applying  to  so-called  medical  addicta; 
that  is,  persons  suffering  from  real  phyaical 
disability  where  incidental  dependence  is 
caused  by  continuous  administration  of 
opiates  for  legitlnuite  medical  purpoaea. 
Used  in  Ita  particular  place  morphine  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  medical  progress;  but 
sold  by  conunercial  traffickers  to  satisfy  a 
narcotic  i^jpetlte.  it  Is  the  spawn  of  the  devU. 

The  drugs  which  come  within  the  purview 
oi  Federal  narcotic  law  enforcement  are 
opium  or  coca  leaves  or  any  compound,  man- 
ufact\u-e,  salt  derivative,  or  preparation  there- 
of, and  marihuana.  A  distinct  demarcation 
exists  between  the  opiate  habit  and  the  co- 
caine or  marihuana  habit  in  that  continu- 
ous use  of  sufficient  amounts  of  opiates  works 
a  physical  change  in  the  user  so  that  he  de- 
velops physiological  dependence  and  becomes 
physically  distressed  if  his  supply  is  inter- 
rupted or  severely  diminished.  Neither  co- 
caine nor  marihuana  may  substitute  for  opl- 
atea  In  relieving  opiate-withdrawal  symp- 
toms; consequently,  some  writers  endeavor  to 
differentiate  between  cocaine  and  marihuana 
addicts  and  opiate  users.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  excluded  from  a  source  of  sup- 
ply, it  is  not  uncommon  for  marihuana  or 
cocaine  users  to  turn  to  opiates;  and  opiate 
users,  to  marihuana  and  cocaine.  While  the 
abuse  of  cocaine  by  addicts  has  been  almost 
completely  suppressed,  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
torical interest  at  least  to  note  that  this  drug 
formerly  was  often  uaed  colncidentally  with 
a  heavy  opiate  habit. 

In  this  country  two  factors  are  responaible 
for  the  very  substantial  progress  which  has 
been  nuule  In  the  reduction  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction; first.  International  control  of  nar- 
cotics through  enforcement  of  cooperative 
Federal  and  State  enactments;  and.  second, 
the  realization  on  the  part  of  physicians 
that  safeguards  must  be  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  opiates  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  addiction.  This  has  prevented  new  per- 
sotis  from  acquiring  thla  tmfortunate  habit 
and  accounts  primarily  for  the  reduction  in 
per  capita  rate  of  addiction.  However,  some 
credit  is  due  responsible  narcotic  hospitals 
for  their  patience,  perseverance,  and  coopera- 
tion In  arresting  this  vicious  habit  and  In 
some  Instances  accomplishing  cures:  also, 
some  addicts  have  conquered  this  habit  the 
hard  way  and  not  relapaed  after  a  voluntary 
or  involuntau-y  forced  abstinence  from  drugs, 
while  others  are  cured  because  of  a  sense  of 
moral  obligation  to  themselves,  to  the  com- 
mtznity,  and  to  their  God.  Bttt  these  casss 
form  a  very  smal^  part  of  the  whole  picture. 
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■Dd  p««t  •ecompltshinenU  muit  be  eonsld- 
er«d  when  evaluatlag  aocloloslc&l  TiswpolnU 
which  mav  t«nd  to  weaken  control  of  Illicit 
tfriig  trmfle. 

aancnoN 


tiM  ttMory  that  the  dras 
•ddlGt  beeomca  such  because  he  is  a  "sick 
man."  let  us  analyae  the  phenomenon  of 
drug  addiction  and  Illicit  drug  traffic.  Dr. 
Monrte  Ptshbeln.  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
ABMflcan  Medical  Aaeoclatlon.  writes.  "Dr. 
W.  L.  Treadway  of  the  United  SUtes  Public 
BMltfa  Serrlee  la  conrlnccd  that  the  first 
factor  In  drug  addiction  Is  eass  of  access  to 
tiM  drug"  and  "the  most  Important  predls- 
p«i*»«f  eaoae  Is  in  inherent  mental  or  nervous 
testability.  Xrldence  Is  at  hand,  bowevcr,  to 
Shew  that  addiction  may  be  induced  by  the 
injudtdotts  OSS  sf  dnigs  In  persons  appar- 
•ntly  frss  frooi  any  nervous  or  mental  in- 
stability and.  eonveraely.  that  d\ie  care  in 
administrations  may  avert  this  result  even 
In  the  unstable."  A  chimpansee  can  be  made 
an  addict,  and  only  a  hardy  psychiatrist,  I 
ballsf*.  would  argua  that  this  addiction  is 
by  any  fundamental  pera<mallty  de- 
in  the  animal. 
That  addiction  foUows  aeossaihUlty  to 
drugs  la  startllsgly  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  among  1.000  electrical  engineers.  1,000 
1.000  eollage  professors.  1.000  medl- 
doctors.  or  any  other  of  the  learned  pro- 
ws Immediately  and  inevitably  find 
an  appKClabls  and  significant  addiction  ind- 
dant  in  the  profession  having  free  access  to 
qplatss.  It  would  scarcely  be  urged  by  any 
Maaonabto  person  that  medical  doctors  have 
la  thair  ranks  any  greater  proportion  of 
BMBtally  unstable  persons  than  do  the  other 
lsam»d  professions.  The  obvious  distinction 
between  the  medical  profession  and  the  oth- 
•rs  Is  that  narcotle  drugs  are  immediately 
«Dd  trsaly  available  at  all  times  to  the  med- 
ical doctors;  therefore,  a  larger  percentsgs 
bsooms  addletad.  If  we  should  compare  ths 
lx>cldent  of  narcotic  addiction  among  nurses. 
(or  asampto.  with  school  teachers  or  some 
cwiparsMs  group,  we  would  find  a  maeh 
taan  satas^aatlal  addiction  percentage  amanf 
aUBBsa,  Ukswlas,  if  ws  should  compars  tbt 
•ddtetloa  mtlD  among  phystelans'  wives  with 
tbftt  at  tbs  wtfM  of  othsr  professional  men. 
W9  would  And  the  sddiction  ratio  hlgkar 
with  doctors'  wives. 

Again  ws  have  the  obvious  common  fsctcr 
that  narcotic  drugs  ars  mors  or  isss  freely 
•vaUAhle  to  psveoos  in  thsee  categories,  and 
It  Is  weU  to  rsmember  the  phytlotoglcal  facts 
of  addicUon.  Oensrally  speaking,  closely  re- 
peated deees  of  opiates  will  develop  in  any 
person  an  addiction:  that  is.  physical  toler- 
UMS.  habMMllen.  and  dependence.  However. 
physical  depsudsnce  can  be  corrected  by  a 
few  day*  of  forced  abstinence  from  opiates. 
iNtt  elimination  of  the  desire  to  reenjoy  the 
effects  of  the  drug  is  quite  another  matter. 
A  dorollary  of  the  foregoing  Is  the  brutally 

fsct  that  sddlcto  make  addicts.     The 
is  In  effect  a  center  of  contagion  or  a 

of  infection  )ust  as  surely  as  if  he  car- 
imunlcable  vlriis  of  his  dreadful  afBlc- 

What  Alexander  Pope  said  about  vice 
generally  seems  to  apply  with  special  fores  to 
of  •ddietlon: 


tlon. 


IB  •  moncNr  of  so  frlghtfal  mien 
As  to  be  hat«d  needs  but  to  bs  seen: 
Tet  asea  too  oft.  familiar  with  her  (ace. 
e,  then  pity,  then  e 


Zn  addition  to  the  noncriminal  a(?dlct«d 
aacdlcal  man  or  woman,  or  their  cloae  atsccl- 
UM  of  the  propinquity  to  nar> 
addicted,  the  niunber  of  oor- 
i  aeddcntallv  addicted  make  up  a 
(tacttou  of  the  addict  prpxnatlon. 
ent  mrd!c^]  knowledae  acd  alterna- 
I  aesilable  In  some  casss.  few  persons 
Illy  a.td^ctcd  through  medtca- 
ttaot  and  V  so.  they  oCct  tte  heat  prospect  of 


ttve 


a  prompt  cure.    Pew  at 
courts.     Of  course. 
il  people  are  not  n 
One  may  find  criminal 
aborUonist.  the  "thlevte 
M.  D.  who  Is  primarily 
only  Incidentally  and 
Then,  too.  there  Is  the 
opiates  to  straighten 
Ing  from  a  spree, 
repeating. 

THS 


deciCes 


them  apnear  before 

all  addle    d  pixifes- 

e^essarily  noncriminal. 

pes  here,  such  as  the 

doctor,"  and  the 

a  drug  peddler  and 

secondarily  an  addict. 

alcoholic  who,  given 

out  when  recover- 

Xhe  cure  is  worth 


him 
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she  plUter 
exp  wed: 
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murd<  rers 
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Both  logical  reasoning 
facta  place  the  great 
dicta  m  the  category  r 
addlcta  later.    Because 
ways  and  disregard  foi 
order,   the   underworld 
years   the   principal 
new  addlcta  in 
abiding  order  where 
to  the  few.    The  crook 
prostltuta  and  the 
quently  tmd  freely 
ranks  loglcslly  contain 
rccrulta  to  drtig 

Apologlsta  for  the 
stata  that  "big  shot 
dicta.    If  the  proponent^ 
there  are  more  addlcta 
group  than  there  are 
group,  they  are  ur> 
there  are  more  "little 
"big    shota"    in    the 
example,  the  Uniform 
Federal  Bureau  of 
for   the  6-month   peric^ 
1943.  there  were  only 
manslaughteis.    and 
there    were    72.634    bu 
larcenies.    Natvurally, 
mors  drtig  addlcta  are 
than  robbers  or 
Dndeamilh's   Idytholog  r 
November-December 
Journal  of  Criminal 
Judge  Twain  Mlcbelsen 
tlon  that  "big  shot" 
dicta  and  recites  severs 
records  of  "big  shot" 

The  foregoing  shoul< 
Illusion  that  the  addle 
amount  of  secondary 
bsooms  t  criminal 
drugs  nscessitates 
world  for  his  supply 
ths  use  of  narcotics  Is 
of  the  preeence  of  the 
world:  he  is  usually 
with  a  dubiotis  en 
becomes  addicted 

In  attempting  to  dlsp^ 
the  opiate  addict  is  a 
stimulated  to  crimes  c 
enr.phasls  is  placed  on 
opiates.    In  the 
cotlcs."  published  by 
Association,  Drs.  K.  C 
loway  state:  "It  Is 
the  desirability  of 
tltude  in  the  pstlent 
operative  ordeal  with  a 
prehension.    * 
to  this  purpose 
to  be  the  most  un 
of  preoperative 
allows  a  patient  to  con 
nalpel  with  equanlmli^ 
responsible  criminal  a 
and  asrves  as  an 
Instanesa  for  the 
crimes. 

The  statement.  "The 
v'h!cb   drug  addlcta 
must  be  studied  careful!  r 
records  arise  from 
the  records  of  these 
fully  examined,  but  sucl 
doss  a  first  arrest  for 
narcotics.    While  it  is 
rise  to  the  presumption 


g-oup 


and  demonstrable 
of  narcotic  ad- 
crlmlnals  first  and 
of  Ita  dark  passage- 
decency  and  moral 
has   been   for   many 
ricrultlng   ground   for 
contradi  itlnctlon  to  the  law- 
dri  igs  are  available  only 
I  knd  the  hoodlum,  the 
are  most  fre- 
therefore,  their 
s  large  percentage  of 
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criminal  first  and  an  addict  afterward.  Bven 
where  the  first  arrest  is  for  narcotics,  cwe- 
ful  examination  often  discloses  criminal  or 
borderline  activities  before  the  narcotic  agent 
happened  to  apprehend  him.  It  is  all  too 
apparent  that  we  have  no  simple  medical 
problem  with  which  to  deal,  no  mere  "sick" 
msn  to  cure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  narcotic 
law-enforcement  officers  point  out  that  in- 
carceration of  criminal  narcotic  addicts  frees 
the  public  from  the  depredations  of  a  class 
of  professional  criminals. 

I  am  aware  there  Ls  a  dangerous  school 
oi  thought  which  regards  the  action  of  a  bank 
robber  as  a  tendency  of  protoplasm  to  strive 
to  get  Into  a  more  ctnnfortable,  pleasing,  or 
suitable  environment  and  believes  that  all 
our  criminals  should  be  dealt  with  by  psychl- 
atrista  rather  than  Judges,  but  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  such  a  Godless  doctrine.  If  a 
person  Joins  a  band  of  addicted  confidence 
men  and  by  reason  of  their  representations, 
their  example,  or  access  to  drugs  which  they 
supply,  electa  to  assiune  the  dissbillty  of  drug 
addiction,  thereby  committing  crimes  against 
oiderly  government  and  establlahlnj;  an- 
other link  in  a  chain  designed  to  pass  this 
scourge  on  to  others,  why  should  he  be  ab- 
solved from  the  consequences  of  his  acta 
by  placing  emphasis  on  his  sicknss  rather 
than  his  criminality? 

Dr.  J.  Bouquet,  the  French  expert,  in  bis 
remarks  included  in  the  papers  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  Meeting  of  Opium  Advisory  Committee 
at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  referring  to  a  north 
African  situation,  makes  these  trenchant 
commenta : 

"Nothing,  I  think,  can  be  expected  from 
methods  which  liken  a  toxicomanlae  to  a 
sick  person  and  not  to  an  offender.  Such 
methods  are  only  applicable  to  the  class  of 
drug  sufferers  who.  as  the  result  of  necessary 
temporary  medical  treatment,  have  become 
accustomed  to  morphine  or  heroin.  Only 
such  toxicomanlacs  are  to  be  pitied.    •    •    • 

"But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
class  constitutes  a  very  small  group  of  toxi- 
comanlacs. The  majority  have  no  desire  to 
become  cived:  it  oonsista  only  of  depraved 
people  who  are  not  only  useless  to  the  com- 
munity but  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare 
because  they  have  only  one  desire,  that  Is, 
to  find  a  means  to  satisfy  their  vice,  however, 
ignob'.s  ths  means  to  be  employed  to  thst  end 
may  be. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  people  should  be 
cortsldered  not  as  sick  people  worthy  of  pity 
but  as  delinquenta  who  must  be  prevented 
from  causing  harm  and  who  must  be  treated 
with  ths  greatest  severity." 

In  a  report  dated  July  29.  1943,  on  the 
present  drug  addiction  situation  in  Tunisia. 
Dr.  J.  Bouquet  states.  "It  is  argued  that  the 
majority  of  the  drug  addlcta  are  vicious  crim- 
inals and  that  they  deserve  to  be  imprisoned 
rather  than  placed  in  hospitals." 

THS    BANOLnVO    OF    THX    rSOBtEM 

statistics  for  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  predicated  on  the  poptilation 
Of  ths  narcotic  farms  as  a  whole  convince  me 
that  prognosis  with  reference  to  effecting 
ctires  for  the  criminal  type  addict  is  poor,  as 
evidenced  by  the  continued  procession  of  ex- 
Lexington  or  ex-Fort  Worth  addlcta  who  re- 
enter our  criminal  coiirta.  I  believe  the  prob- 
lem  In   this   coun^   Is   now   primarily I 

might  say  almost  wholly— a  law-enforcement 
matter,  and  resolves  iteelf  into  one  of  control 
of  narcotic  addiction  through  control  of  il- 
licit narcotic  traffi?.  The  medical  aspects  are 
merely  incidental  and  supplementary.  We 
must  look  to  our  police,  our  prosecutors,  otir 
courta.  and  our  penitentiaries  as  the  real  line 
of  defense  against  narcotic  addiction  be- 
cause: 

1.  The  best  ray  to  "cure"  narcotic  addlcta 
Is  for  the  addiction  never  to  have  occurred. 

2.  The  next  most  certain  "cure"  would  be  to 
make  it  impossible  for  the  addict  to  obtain 
narcotics. 


t.  A  corollary  of  succesful  medical  and 
psychiatric  treatment  of  i;he  addict  is  that 
the  "ctired"  patient,  when  placed  on  his  own 
In  society,  finds  <lrtigs  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. Relapses  are  most  frequent  when  drugs 
Si's  most  accessible. 

TBS  PaOeiCDTOB  AND  THX  OOUBT 

An  alert  prosecutor  interested  in  his  work 
has  at  all  times  the  opportunity  to  bring 
before  a  tribunal  first-line  criminals,  such  as 
the  notorious  gangsters  (xxnmonly  referred 
to  as  "Murder,  Inoorpcsated."  as  well  as  the 
street  peddler,  the  store  stick-up  man,  the 
burglar,  the  prescription  forger,  the  medical 
man  who  proetltutes  his  profession  to  cater 
to  the  appetite  of  addlcta.  and  the  con- 
temptible thief  who  would  steal  the  pocket- 
book  of  a  scrub  woman  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
appetite  for  drugs.  Sometimes  the  frank- 
ness of  a  minor  drug  peddler  discloses  an- 
other whose  operations  frequently  cover  sev- 
eral oontinenta.  The  pujpose,  aim.  and  ob- 
ject of  duly  constituted  authority  should  be 
the  control  and  fiow  of  narcotic  drugs  so  that 
they  will  be  available  for  the  deserrlng,  sick 
patient  under  proper  medical  control  and 
not  for  the  trafficker  and  iJie  ordinary  addict. 

That  I  have  no  time  nor  patience  with  the 
sociologist  who  preaches  only  the  doctrine  of 
hospitalization  for  the  addicted  drug  peddler 
must  be  self-evident  to  anyone  who  reads  this 
article.  The  circumstance  of  sending  a  de- 
fendant to  the  penitentiiiry  for  a  long  term 
Instead  of  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital for  a  short  term,  does  not  Indicats 
abandonment  of  all  hope  of  curing  his  ad- 
diction. 


THX  nmcnoif  ctr  umitiu  ei  aisb  public  EBALm 


Hospitals  are  desirable  and  necessary  ex- 
perimental stations,  and  public-health  hos- 
pitals offer  the  best  known  techniques  for  the 
treatment  of  the  narcotic  habit.  While  they 
have  not  developed  nor  ace  ipted  claims  of  any 
quick  or  easy  cure  for  drug  addiction,  they 
have  protected  victims,  indigent  or  otherwise, 
(rom  the  uninformed,  the  quacks,  and  the 
charlatans.  We  should  be  ever  watchful, 
however,  lest  the  admisslcn  of  a  great  many 
underworld  characters  to  such  narcotic  hos- 
pitals destroys  their  real  purpose  and  char- 
acter and  becomes  a  frtuuatlcn  to  law  en- 
forcement. These  institutions  then  become 
"country  clubs"  where  big  or  little  criminals 
can  sojourn  for  a  few  months  in  idyllic  (sur- 
roundings with  much  better  food  than  is 
available  to  the  law-abiding  cltixen.  We  are 
simply  "shadow  boxing"  with  the  narcotle 
problem  if  the  drug  peddlers  are  to  be  turned 
back  every  6  months  or  so  to  resume  activity, 
contaminate  others,  and  to  act  as  mechanical 
rabbita  for  the  minions  of  the  law  to  pursue. 

BOX4I   or   THS   PXOBATIOIf    OmCES 

IT  the  facta  of  a  defendant's  background 
are  not  already  apparent,  the  presentence 
Investigation  of  a  probation  officer  with  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  narcotic  traffic  will,  of 
course,  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the 
court.  As  to  the  addict  on  probation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  tell  a  probation  officer  who 
has  had  extended  experience  with  narcotic 
addlcta  that,  tinleas  carefully  selected,  they 
represent  a  most  difficult  and  perplexing 
problem.  If  the  probationer  has  been  a  ped- 
dler, he  not  only  has  an  urge  to  return  to 
his  addiction,  but — as  pointed  out — te  has 
been  engaged  in  a  crime  which,  in  the  addict 
or  nonaddlct,  brings  about  a  high  degree  of 
recidivism.  In  addition,  he  la  likely  to  have 
behind  him  many  years  of  other  professional 
crimes.  Schooled  in  dissimulation,  he  may 
outwardly  appear  to  be  making  a  successful 
probation,  while  actually  he  has  reverted  to 
the  peddling  of  drugs,  to  other  crimes,  and  to 
his  addiction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  discour- 
aging the  idea  of  probation  for  these  people, 
for  ocraslonally  the  probation  officer  may  re- 
ceive an  addict  whose  period  of  supervision 
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will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  What  I  intend 
to  convey  is  that  subjeeta  for  probation 
should  be  carefully  chosen. 

ooHCLnsioir 

Within  the  space  allotted  I  have  tried  to 
give  the  reader  a  ftUl  and  fair  picture  of  the 
narcotic  problem  as  it  applies  to  the  Federal 
law  enforcement.  X  have  been  disturbed  at 
the  attitude  of  some  writers  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  attack  the  whole  etructure  of 
the  Harriaon  Narcotic  Act  and  who  have  not 
been  unwilling  to  advance  their  dangerous 
philosophies  in  this  most  important  field  of 
endeavor.  We  cannot  permit  false  senti- 
mentality and  the  'Vck  man"  concept  to 
break  down  our  law-enf(x-cement  efforta. 
We  cannot  tolerate  any  experimentation  or 
trifling  with  the  administration  of  our  nar- 
cotic laws.  Federal  or  State.  Such  an  un- 
fortunata  happening  would  do  irreparable 
damage  to  our  dvUlaation.  The  Harrison 
Narcotic  Act  and  the  Narcotic  Import  and 
Export  Act  are  very  efOcacious  laws.  They 
are  a  part  of  the  golden  treasury  of  laws 
that  help  to  preserve  our  social  order  and  we 
should  resist  with  all  the  power  at  our  com- 
mand any  attempt  to  Interfere  with  their 
proper  administration. 
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I  Am  An  Americao  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

aw  UtCHTOkM 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTTEB 

Tueadaif.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ou>.  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Shaushnessy, 
special  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  de- 
livered at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  May 
21,  1944.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  I  Am  An  American  Day: 

I  am  always  hi^ipy  to  find  a  reason  to  come 
to  my  native  State  and  revive  the  frtendahips 
of  another  day.  hut  I  am  partlculariy  happy 
to  be  here  today— I  Am  An  Amwlean  Day— 
to  participate  In  a  fete  honoring  those 
among  us  who  have  achieved  the  full  righta 


of  citlsenshfp  by  reading  tSkelr  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  thuee  who  have  volun- 
tarily sought  and  have  been  granted  Amer» 
lean  dtiaenship  by  procese  o(  naturalisation. 
I  can  think  of  no  bettw  way  of  begin- 
ning these  brief  remarks  than  by  qtiotlng 
from  the  President's  message  setting  aside 
this  day  as  I  Am  An  American  Day.  I 
quote : 

"Whereas  otn*  Nation  has  been  enriched, 
both  spiritually  and  materially,  by  the  nat- 
uralization of  many  thousands  of  foreign- 
bom  men  and  women,  and  by  the  coming  of 
age  of  great  numbers  of  our  youth,  who  have 
thereby  achieved  the  full  stattn^  of  dtisen- 
ship;  and 

"Whereas  these  dttsens  have  strengthened 
our  country  by  their  servloes  at  home  and  on 
the  batUefield: 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
ptirstiant  to  the  aforesaid  public  re6:^ution. 
do  hereby  designate  Sunday.  May  21,  1944. 
as  I  Am  An  American  Day,  and  do  set  that 
day  aside  as  a  public  occasion  for  the  honor- 
ing of  American  citizenship  by  giving  special 
recognition  to  all  of  our  citizens  who- have 
attained  their  majority  or  have  been  natu- 
ralised during  the  past  year:  and  I  call  upon 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  and  patri- 
otic, civic,  and  educational  organizations  to 
plan  and  hold,  on  or  about  May  21,  exer- 
cises designed  to  ass'st  our  citizens,  both 
native-bom  and  natiu-allzed.  to  understand 
more  fully  the  great  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  cltlzenehlp  in  our  democracy." 

With  these  words,  in  part,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  proclaimed  today  as  one  to 
be  set  aside  for  an  inventory  of  the  rJghta. 
duties,  and  responsibilities  which  comprise 
citizenship  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
never  before  In  the  history  of  this  country 
has  an  evaluation  of  that  statua  been  of  such 
paramount  importimce. 

The  historical  background  of  this  day  Is 
Intensely  interesting  and  shows  gradual  de- 
velopment In  awareness  of  the  value  of  citi- 
aeni^p.  These  ceremonies  for  new  citizens, 
especially  for  those  who  are  citizens  through 
nstiu-alization,  are  not  new.  Twenty-nine 
yean  ago.  almost  to  the  day.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  appeantl  at  a  great  reception  tor 
several  tbotisand  niituraliaed  citizens  at  Phil- 
adelphia. In  that  ..nspiring  address  he  spoks 
of  the  glfta  brought  to  this  coimtry  by  Immi- 
granta  and  of  the  'ideals  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  based.  In  speaking  of  the  birth 
of  America,  he  said: 

"America  was  created  to  unite  mankind  by 
those  passions  which  lift  and  not  by  ths 
passions  which  separate  and  debase.  •  •  • 
We  cauM  to  America,  either  by  ourselves  or 
In  the  persons  of  oxir  ancestors,  to  better  the 
Ideals  of  men.  to  nuike  them  see  finer  things 
than  they  had  seen  before,  to  get  rid  of  the 
things  that  divide,  and  to  make  stire  of  the 
things  that  unite." 

And  In  another  part  of  that  famous  speech. 
President  Wilson  sald: 

"l  was  bom  In  America.  Tou  dreamed 
dreams  of  what  America  was  to  be.  and  I 
hope  you  brought  thoee  dreams  with  you. 
No  man  that  does  not  see  visions  will  ever 
realize  any  high  hope  at  undertake  any  high 
enterprise.  Just  because  you  brought  dreams 
with  jrou.  America  Lb  more  likely  to  realize 
dreams  such  as  you  brought.     •     •     • 

"A  nation  that  Is  not  constantly  renewed 
out  of  new  sources  is  apt  to  have  the  narrow- 
ness and  prejudice  of  a  family;  whereas. 
America  must  have  this  eonsclousneas,  that 
on  all  sides  it  touches  elbows  and  touches 
heartt  with  all  the  nations  of  mankind." 

I  take  pride  in  recalling  tliat  my  four 
graodparenta  came  to  America  from  Ireland 
about  100  years  ago,  bringing  those  drsanis 
with  them,  and  settled  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts. They,  and  three  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  lived — and  are  living — to  realias 
the  frulta  of  thoee  dreams. 
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Ho  ilii«J«  IndlTtdOftl  and  no  one  group  can 
fMily  claim  credit  (or  tiM  origin  of  this 
it  go«  badt  to  undent  days. 
<  t.  IMS.  tlM  Ooaipwa  of  the  United 
State*  paned  a  public  resolution  setting  aside 
the  third  Sundaj  in  May  of  each  year  as  I 
Am  an  ftmiwlran  Day,  so  that  our  people 
Blgbt  Join  togather  to  pay  tribute  to  ctU- 
HMhlp  of  this  country. 

On  this  occaaten.  the  opportunity  to  ^>eak 
for  the  flnwrkTan  people  in  welcoming  our 
oountry's  new  eiVmtu  into  our  ranks  la  an 
booor  which  I  feal  deeply.  And  in  thla 
event— on*  (rf  the  most  typically  American 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  Imagine— I  am 
not  alone  In  the  conactouwiaw  of  honor. 
Prida  In  being  able  to  greet  the  year's  new- 
eoMara  into  our  national  electorato  Is  shared 
by  Billions  of  other  Americans.  For  this 
otaarrance— which  is  unlike  anything  held  in 
any  other  country  on  earth — Is  democratic 
ia  Ito  ^ary  e«encc.  On  this  day.  among  the 
rho  make  up  our  Nation's  citizenry, 
or  old,  known  or  obscure,  the  honors 
are  evea. 

During  the  past  year  the  United  SUtes 
has  enlarged  lU  voting  body  by  some  2.4C0.- 
000  penons.  It  U  for  the  purpoee  of  giving 
formal  recognition  to  their  new  sUtus  and  of 
iwlli<ll^  mwi  eiiil  ourselves  as  well— of 
ttta  praeloui  rlgbts  and  the  solemn  cbtiga- 
ttons  which  that  status  embodlee.  that  we 
gathfr  In  reeponse  to  a  proclamation  by  our 
PvaMdent  designating  thU  third  Sunday  la 
|f<v  as  1  Am  An  American  Day. 

The  great  majority  ot  ttaae*  a.4e0XKW  new 
voters  are  AOMrMMM  by  birth.    The  right  to 
vote  eonee  to  tbaaa  on  atuinmeot  of  the 
•0*  or  ai  years.    Of  tbeee.  there  have  been 
•boat  S.000.000  dtinng  tbe  past  year.    They 
are  AOMrlcane  by   birth,  though  I  think  I 
am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  among  these 
jroung  men  and  women  there  Is  not  one  who, 
If  tb*  eboleo  wore  oAered.  would  not  chooae 
to  bo  aa  Hmwlran  or  who,  indeed,  would  not 
tfeCMd  that  preference  with  life  Itself.    At 
this  Bomeot,  acroes  the  seas,  many  thous- 
ande  of  those  young  people  are  doing  exactly 
that.   On  thU  I  Am  An  American  Day.  wa  give 
tbem  greeting,  with  a  prayer  that  God  will 
balp  ne  speed  the  day  when  they  will  be 
wttb  ui  again  to  en>oy,  In   victory,  thoee 
I  rights  which  they  have  preserved, 
with  these  native-born  Americans, 
Vt  bav*  also  accepted  into  otir  citizenship 
tbe  past  calendar  year,  807.604  per- 
not  born  In  this  country  and 
wbo  bad  prevtoosly  owed   no  formal  alle- 
ftanca    to   our   Oovernment.     Having   lived 
tn.  having  witnessed  tbe  working  of 
'  tfomocracy,  and  having  come  to  the  decl- 
fe  that  they  would  rather  be  a  part  of  that 
than  of  any  other  national  entity 
oartb.   those    forelgn-bom    residents   in 
have,  of  their  own  accord  and  with 
tbe  consent  of  the  United  States  Government. 
taken  the  action  necessary  to  become  cltl- 
■ans.    They  have  met  the  prerequisites  for 
aaturaUzation;  they  have  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance;  and  they  now  share  equally  tbe 
privilege*  and  the  obUgaUons  of  all  Ameri- 
can citlaena. 

Thiu  theee  897.884  new  Americans  are 
Americans  solely  by  choice.  Of  their  own  vo- 
lition they  have  sworn  to  renotmce  "abso- 
lutely and  entirely"  any  allegiance  to  a  for- 
e'gn  state  and  to  "support  and  defend  the 
Oooctttntioai  and  laws  of  the  United  State* 
o(  AaMfflea  as^lnet  all  enasaie*.  foreign  and 
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way  of  the  naturallxatlon  proceaa.  Thus 
despite  the  fact  that  new  Immigration  haa 
been  practically  doeed  off.  and  for  more  than 
20  years  has  been  held  down  to  modest 
quotas,  we  are  now  witnessing  a  greater 
growth  In  our  electorato  than  any  previ- 
ously known,  even  In  times  when  the  gates 
to  America  were  open  more  widely. 

In  this  way  has  our  noncltlzen  poptila- 
tlon— people  from  many  other  lands — reg^- 
tored  its  preference.     For  these  people  the 
world  crisis  has  sharpened  the  Issue.     Con- 
templating naturalization,  some  may  have 
antlcipatod    some    personal    advantage    or 
greater  security.    But  in  the  minds  of  nearly 
all.  I  think,  there  has  been  something  far 
more.     During   the  past  few  critical  years, 
something  bolder  and  finer  has  brought  them 
to  the  ranks  of  the  citizen.     In  taking  the 
oath  to  defend  the  Constitution   "against 
all  enemies,"  the  applicant  for  citizenship 
is  not  faced  with  a  mere  abstraction.    He 
knows  who  the  enemies  of  the  moment  are. 
He  knows  their  evil  design.    For  him,  a  part 
of  the  commitment  to  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion is,  at  this  time,  the  duty  of  doing  all 
In  his  power  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of 
the  forces  of  darkness  loose  in  the  world. 
Preferences,  long  dormant,  are  sometimes 
brought  to  the  point  of  decision  in  Just  such 
an  hour  of  crisis.    Naturalization  is  a  long 
process.    For  many  members  of  our  alien 
population  It  has  involved  difficult  hurdle*, 
such  as  the  educational  qualifications.    In 
time  of  peace  there  were  riasons  (or  the 
Inertia  which  kept  these  people  from  making 
their  applications.    But  men  do  not  put  off 
for  tomorrow  that  which  stirs  thslr  souls 
today.   And  to  all  persotis  who  have  In  them 
a  love  of  freedom  and  a  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  human  beings,  theee  are  soul-stlrrlng 
times  Indeed.    All  that  they  hold  most  pre- 
cious, even  the  freedom  to  worship  their 
God.  is  at  sUke.   Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
they  should  choose  this  time  to  make  the 
decision  which  did  not  weigh  so  heavily  upon 
them  a  few  yesrs  ago? 

To  the  leaders  of  tbe  Axis  nations  this 
upward  trend  of  naturalization  tn  America 
is  not  good  news.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
a  new  and  greater  national  unity.  Contrary 
to  the  hopes  of  Axis  leaders  and  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  active  propaganda  machines, 
the  alien  population  of  America  was  not 
Influenced,  cajoled,  or  misled  Into  taking  a 
stand  that  would  have  been  harmful  to  our 
morale  and  disruptive  to  our  war  program. 
Appeals  to  race  hatred  and  the  spread  of 
Nazi  and  Fascist  myths,  together  with  veiled 
or  open  threats  of  retribution — all  the  fa- 
miliar Axis  devices  of  terrorism  and  psycho- 
logical warfare — were  attempted  at  long  dis- 
tance through  the  propaganda  networks,  and 
all  failed  equally  of  their  purpose.  In  Amer- 
ica, it  was  discovered,  theee  tactics  did  not 
work.  Of  the  5.000.000  persons  who  were 
aliens  in  this  country  In  1940,  only  an  In- 
consequential fraction  proved  responsive  to 
such  propaganda.  The  others  Joined  whole- 
heartedly In  the  American  war  effort,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  applied  for 
American  citizenship.  This  was  their  answer 
to  poisonous  pens  and  voices. 

To  those  In  our  country  who  still  seek 
citizenship  among  us,  the  cotmtry  does  not 
offer  personal  safety  as  an  Inducement  in 
this  time  of  crisis.  On  the  contrary,  the  in- 
ducement that  Is  now  offered  in  being  an 
American  Is  the  opportimity  to  face  and  de- 
stroy the  forces  threatening  the  world,  the 
opportunity  to  make  sacrifices  and  undergo 
hardships,  to  live  courageously,  and  to  en- 
dure courageously  in  support  of  the  deter* 
mlnatlon  of  our  people  to  remain  forever 
free.  That  Is  what  our  new  citizens  of  1943 
have  learned.  That  is  why  they  are  proud 
to  Join  us  In  sayli^,  today,  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can." All  the  glory  of  America,  that  baa 
been,  that  Is  today,  and  that  will  be.  Is  theirs 
to  share,  in  uprightness.  In  devotion,  and  In 
affection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or   KANSAS 

XN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  an  Interesting  and  schol- 
arly treatise  of  our  former  colleague. 
John  J.  O'Connor,  on  the  question,  "Is 
the  New  Deal  laying  the  groundwork  to 
Intimidate  the  Presidential  electors,  by 
using  the  Army,  even?" 

IS  TBX  NIW  DIAL  LATINO  THE  CROtrNDWORK  TO 
INTIMmATX  THX  PRZSIDENTIAL  ZLZCTOSS,  BT 
tJSXNO   THX   AKMT,   IVXNf 

Borne  columnists  and  editors  have  recently 
adopted  a  line  of  comment  on  the  outcome 
of  the  splits  in  the  Southern  States  that  is 
entirely  misleading  to  the  votors.  For  in- 
stance. Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  brilliant  coltwuiist 
for  the  New  York  Tlmee.  In  his  article  of 
June  13,  following  the  line  of  some  other 
writers,  states,  most  astoundingly,  in  effect, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  cohorts  will  find 
a  way,  wiUy  nilly.  to  thwart  any  attompt  of 
any  electors  to  voto  for  a  candldato  other 
than  Mr.  Rooeevelt.  who  will  be  nominated 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago. 

In  reviewing  the  recent  revolts  against  the 
New  Deal  In  the  Democratic  Party,  m  cer- 
tain Southern  States,  such  as  Texas,  Louisi- 
ana, South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  so  forth, 
Mr.  Krock  foUows  the  line  of  some  other 
newq^pennen,  in  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
ISfiHty  of  electors  voting  "free"  when  they 
meat  in  the  electoral  college.  He  feels  tbe 
cotirts  can  dispel  and  public  opinion  destroy 
any  such  bolt,  or  free  voting. 

Other  writers  substantlaUy  sUto  the  cor- 
net position:  "It  has  been  routine  for  elec- 
tors to  voto  for  candidates  getting  popular 
majority  in  their  States,  but  constitution 
does  not  bind  them  to  do  so."  (Scrlpps- 
Boward  dispatch  from  Washington.  May  27.) 

The  reasons  for  Mr.  Krock 's  conclusion, 
even  If  they  do  not  reflect  his  own  wish,  are 
most  alarming,  namely,  he  writes: 

"The  Federal  Judiciary  was  largely  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  anb  it  can  be  reUed 
on  to  find  law  which,  as  in  this  Instance, 
would  be  based  on  tradition,  almost  vm- 
broken  custom,  and  public  morality.  (3) 
The  President,  leader  of  tbe  people  and  of 
the  armed  forces  in  wartime,  could  easily  en- 
force pubUc  opinion  to  the  point  of  re- 
straining electors  from  disregarding  the  wlU 
of  the  votors  in  their  States." 

That  sure  Is  something.  One  wonders  If 
an  anti-new  dealer  advocated  such  an  abxise 
of  our  Judicial  process,  and  tbe  suggested 
use  of  our  armed  forces,  whether  be  might 
not  t>e  charged  with  treason  or  violation  of 
one  of  the  many  laws,  tbe  courts  might  be 
relief  oo  to  find,  such  as  against  bearing 
arms  or  supporting  instirrection  against  oiu 
Government. 

To  what  pass  have  we  come — ^when  thoee 
presently  in  power  In  our  Government,  have 
the  audacity  to  hold  out  such  a  threat  against 
the  free  vote  of  our  electors — on  whose  free 
exercise  of  their  right  to  give  their  votee  for  a 
President  and  Vice  President,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  (art.  n.  sec.  1).  there  is  no 
limltotion  on  their  free  choice  whatsoever. 
They  are  txsund  by  absolutoly  nothing  that 
can  happen  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  elec- 
toral coUege  on  the  first  Monday  after  the 
second  Wednesday  in  Deoember  (U.  6.  O.  A., 
title  3,  sec.  6a) .    They  are  State  oOoers  and 


irat  Federal  offlcers.  and  each  State  has  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  over  their  election  and 
violations  connected  therewith  (FitMgerald  v. 
Oreen.  134  U.  8.  378.  Va.  1800) . 

Any  honest  convictions  that  the  dector  is 
in  any  way  boimd,  and  has  no  free  vote  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  misconception  that 
the  voter  casts  his  vote  directly  for  the 
President.  Tlist  was  the  fallacy.  deUberately 
injected  into  the  question  arising  over  the 
eoldier  vote,  and  purposely,  to  confuse  tbe 
Issue.  No  voter  has  yet  had,  nor  will  he  have, 
in  1944 — short  of  the  use  of  tbe  armed 
forces — any  opportunity  to  vote  directly  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  President.  Under  our  Oon- 
stltution,  he  is  still  relegated  to  the  repre- 
sentative Oovernment.  indirect  method  of 
voting  for  certain  cltlaens  of  his  State,  who 
wll',  m  their  due  turn,  cast  their  votes  for  a 
President  and  a  Vice  President.  True,  new 
dealism  and  commimlsm  would  have  It  other- 
vrlse,  without  even  watting  on  the  orderly 
process  of  constitutional  amendment. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  political  tiistory 
has  it  been  suggested  that  the  electors  should 
be  constrained,  or  even  Influenced,  by  public 
opinion,  or  tradition,  or  unbroken  custom 
the  unbroken  Is,  at  least,  historically  in- 
correct), or  "public  morality"— whatever 
that  is.    Is  it  the  New  Deal  prescrlptiont 

Any  elector  who  would,  for  one  moment, 
be  Influenced  by  such  fabricated  controls. 
or  Influence,  and  not  give  his  vote  ss  pre- 
scribed In  our  Constitution  would  prove  him- 
self unworthy  to  have  been  duly  elected  by 
the  people  to  the  high  ofllce  of  elector.  He 
should  have  run  as  a  "rubber-stamp  Con- 
gressman." 

The  exact  fact  is,  and  the  written  law  of 
the  land  is,  that  any  objection  to  any  vote 
cast  by  any  elector  ia  decided  in  each  Hotise 
of  Congress,  acting  concurrently,  without 
any  aid  or  interference,  suggested  or  per- 
missible, by  the  Executive  or  the  oourte,  or 
the  armed  forces.  (U.  S.  Code  Annotated, 
title  8,  sec.  17.)  Put  that  In  the  old  pipe 
and  light  It. 

What  the  purveyors  of  these  threaU,  sul>tl« 
or  bracan,  have  In  mind  is  the  sticcess  which 
tbe  new  dealers  have  had  In  making  gtuiyule- 
stamp  Oongressnien  out  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resenUtlves,  who  were  duly  elected  by  their 
constltuente  to  represent  them — not  to  serve, 
completely,  tt^  Executive — but  to  cast  their 
free  votes. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  do  not  treat  as 
idle  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might 
send  the  armed  forces  to  Capitol  Hill,  where 
the  electoral  votes  are  cast.  A  distinguished 
Representative  In  Congress,  from  California, 
some  few  years  back,  told  the  story  of  the  ex- 
perience an  Army  colonel,  from  that  locality, 
had  in  connection  with  his  desire  for  promo- 
tion. As  the  story  went,  wlien  tbe  colonel 
finally  got  an  audience  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  put  to  him  this  last  question — 
"Colonel,  if  I  should  order  you  to  take  your 
regiment  and  march  on  Capitol  Hill  and  order 
Congress  to  adjourn,  would  you  do  it?"  The 
response  of  the  startled  colonel  was  "Well — 
No.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  I  could  carry 
out  that  (x-der." 

Whether  our  President  was  joking  or  not, 
the  colonel  did  not  get  bis  promotion. 

As  corroboration,  add  the  President's  fre- 
quent annoyed  expressions,  then  current,  like 
"Congress  should  go  home."  "All  they  do 
here  is  put  speeches  in  the  CoNOOEBsioifAL 
Rbcoio,'*  ete. 

The  date  of  the  incident  was  given  as  at 
about  the  time  the  President  was  having 
trouble  with  Congress  over  his  Supreme  Court 
packing  bUl  and  his  dictatorial  reorganiza- 
tion bill.  Newspapers  files  win  show  It  was 
also  at  Jtist  about  that  time,  the  spring  of 
1038,  when  the  President  delivered,  at  Warm 
Springs,  at  midnight  his  pronouncement  to 
the  whole  world — a  shirt-tail  disclaimer— the 
prees  called  it— that  ha  had  no  desire  to  be 
a  dletator.    The  psfolilatilsta  have  an  ex- 


planation for  such  proteeU.  Shalwapeare  alao 
commented  on  them.  (Hamlet,  act  8,  soene  2. ) 

Every  member  of  the  bar  in  the  United 
States,  sworn  to  uphold  our  Constitution  and 
otir  laws,  should  puUicly  volunteer,  and  now. 
to  represent  any  elector,  if  and  whenever  his 
right  to  cast  a  free  vote  in  tlie  electoral  col- 
lege shall  be  challenged,  otherwise  than  In 
the  manner  provided  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  that  other  day.  now  threatened,  shall 
ever  come,  call  it  E-day — ^the  End. 


Operations  of  tbe  War  Manpower 

GtmmissioD  m  Mkliifar. 

r  ___^ 

EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSAC  HUSri'lB 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIW 

Tuesday.  June  20,1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarki  In  tb« 
Recou,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Chairman  ol  the  War  Man- 
power Commlaslon: 


Ofnci  yoa 

Was  Mamfowsi  Comi 
WasMntfton.  D.  C,  Jun«  9,  ttU. 

Hon.  JORN  W.  McCORMACK, 

Majority  Leader,  Houte  of  Repre»enta» 
tivet,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

DxAS  Jokm:  Receipt  ia  acknowledged  at 
your  letter  of  May  22.  and  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  In  enclosing  the  cltpplttf 
from  tbe  CoMosxasioMAL  Bacoao  of  May  18, 
and  directing  my  attention  to  the  remarks 
therein  of  Representative  HorrMAN,  of  MichU 
gan,  oonceming  the  operations  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  in  his  district. 

The  Oongreesman's  commente  are  ru>t  veiy 
clear,  but  seem  to  bear  upon  two  phases  of 
ths  Commission's  operations.  He  is  in  error 
in  his  understanding  that  Plalnwell  has  l>eea 
put  in  the  same  area  with  Battle  Creek  and 
Grand  Rapids.  On  the  contrary.  Plalnwell  la 
Included  In  the  Kalamasoo  labor-market 
area.  This  area  classification  around  a  cen- 
tral city  encompasses  such  nearby  towns  or 
communities  as  would  represent  a  locality 
wherein  reside  workers  who  might  be  con- 
sidered part  of  tbe  general  working  commun- 
ity, and  from  which  principal  employers  se- 
cure the  majority  of  their  employees.  Thus, 
each  area  Is  bounded  by  a  radius  of  normal 
worker  commutation. 

Therefore,  in  classifying  the  labor-market 
area  conditions  arotmd  a  central  city,  nuch  as 
Kalamazoo,  tbe  Commission's  certification  ae 
to  existing  conditions  would  naturally  in- 
clude the  subin-tmn  or  nearby  communities, 
of  which  Plalnwell  and  seven  other  small 
towns  are  a  part. 

The  otho'  reference  presumably  is  to  the 
Commission's  employment  stabilization  pro- 
gram, which  has  for  Ita  principal  purpose  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  movement  of 
workers  in  essential  Industry,  with  resultant 
loss  of  production.  These  local  stabillaatlon 
plans  in  no  sense  cause  older  men  to  be  de- 
nied work.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  merely 
BtabUizes  the  labor  market,  while  other  pro- 
cedures of  the  Commission  are  designed  spe- 
cifically to  see  that  workers  of  aU  ages  and 
classes,  wbo  are  able  and  willing  to  partiel- 
pate  in  the  war  effort,  shall  find  Jobs  whec« 
they  may  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

The  inclusion  of  Plalnwell,  or  any  other 
town.  In  a  given  lalwr-market  area  wooM 
have  no  adverse  effect  upon  local  people  seek- 
ing smployntent.  but  the  local  oOlca  o(  tho 
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xiAtvnlly  would  exert  lU 
to  BM  that  all  local  workan  ar« 
in  war  uacful  Jotoa. 
Maoaraly  youra. 

Patn.  V.  Ifdtvrr.  ChMtrmmn. 


Senate  Joiat  ResolntioB  93 


XmHBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  xzifitaoTA 
Ut  THE  HOU8«  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Tuesdat.June  20.1944 

Mr.  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint 
SMttaUon  03  Is  a  resolution  which 
MBOOf  other  things  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent "to  advance  the  date  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippine  Islands  by 
pi-oclalminc  their  Independence  as  a  sep- 
arate and  &eir-govemlng  nation  prior  to 
July  4.  1M6."  When  It  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Insular  Affairs  I  proposed 
to  Insert  in  section  3.  after  the  word  "au- 
thorised", the  following  language:  "After 
constitutional  processes  and  normal  func- 
tions of  goyemment  have  been  restored 
in  the  Philippine  Islands."  I  desire  to 
make  clear  the  significance  of  this 
amendment  and  the  reasons  for  It. 

On  November  10.  1943.  the  House 
pa5sed  House  Joint  Resolution  189.  pro- 
viding that  "notwithstanding  the  provi* 
dons  of  section  5  of  article  7  of  the 
amended  Constitution  of  the  Philippines, 
the  present  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
shall  continue  in  their  respective  offices 
until  the  President  of  the  United  States 
ahall  proclaim  that  constitutional  proc- 
tstes  and  normal  fimctions  of  govern- 
ment shall  have  been  restored  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Thereupon  the  ten- 
ure of  oflBce  of  the  present  President  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  cease  and  the 
Vice  President  sliall  become  President  to 
serve  until  such  time  as  his  successor 
ahall  have  been  elected  and  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  PhUppines." 

A  good  many  of  us  opposed  the  passage 
of  this  resolution,  largely  because  we 
feared  that  arbitrary  setting  aside  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Philippines  might  do  a  great  deal  more 
harm  in  the  Philippines  and  all  through 
Asia  than  continuing  in  their  respective 
ofBces  the  present  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  exile  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  could  do  good. 

To  millions  in  Asia  and  in  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  almost  a  sacred  document,  far 
more  Important  than  any  individuals 
who  hold  ofllce  imder  it,  just  as  we  be- 
Ueve  maintaining  inviolate  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  unless 
changed  by  orderly  processes,  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  particular  officials.  It 
means  perhaps  even  more  in  Asia  than 
in  the  West,  because  this  is  the  first  time 
In  history  that  a  major  power  has  vol- 
untarily granted  such  a  constitution  to 
a  colonial  possession. 

Therefore.  I  felt  strongly  that  the  very 
first  step  to  take  with  regard  to  the 


Philippines  is  to  restore  the  "constltu 
tional  processes  and 
government*'    whicl: 


might  not  proclaim 


normal  functions  of 

we   suspended   in 

House  Joint  Resoliition  189,  and  only 
thereafter  to  advan;e  the  date  of  their 
independence  as  a  [separate  and  self- 
governing  nation. 

Without  such  a  d  sflnite  stipulation  In 
Senate  Joint  Resolition  93.  there  is  no 
assurance  in  law  to  lie  Filipinos  that  we 


their  independence 


under   a   government  which   had  been 
established,  or  at  lea  st  continued  in  office. 


the  United  States 
the  constitutional 
by    the    Filipinos 


by  the  Congress  o 
rather  than  undei 
government  chosex 
themselves. 

If.  as  I  assume  is]  the  case,  we  do  not 
expect  the  President  of  the  United  Spates 
to  proclaim  the  Independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  except  under  its  con- 
stitutional govemmint,  then  there  could 
be  no  valid  objection  to  making  our  in- 
tentions perfectly  clear  in  the  resolution 
itself— clear  to  thei  Filipinos,  to  other 
peoples  in  Asia,  inc  uding  the  Japanese 
and  their  puppets  and  clear  to  the 
American  people. 

This  resolution  ^as  proposed  prima- 
rily to  express  oui  recognition  of  the 
courageous  demons  xation  the  Filipinos 
have  given  of  theii  capacity  to  govern 
themselves  in  a  pr  )gre8sive  and  demo- 


cratic maimer  anc 


incentive  to  them  a  i  they  resist  Japan's 
invaders    so    valiai  tly,    assuring    them 


that  their  loyalty 
granting  them  full 


vill  be  rewarded  by 
ndependence  Just  as 


Colmnmst  Calls 
Scheme  To  Cootatil 
GMds 


EXTENSION 


to   give   additional 


soon  as  our  joint  ef  orts  succeed  In  driv- 
ing out  the  Japanese  and  restoring  the 
constitutional  proce  sses  we  ourselves  set 
aside.  I  am  glad  tl  e  Committee  on  In- 
sular Affairs  accep  «d  the  amendment 
and  that  the  Hou  le  has  unanimously 
adopted  the  resolut  on  as  amended. 


Tini 


<m  Bif  Basinest 
Sale  of  Snrphis  War 


DF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  BOUSB  OP 


REPRKSKNTATTVXS 


Tuesday.  June  20, 1944 


Mr.  STEVENSO: 
Saturday,  June  16, 
his  column,  W 
Round,  called  the 
has  evidently  been 
of  a  few  big  busine 
of  seeing  to  it  that 
call  on  the  $25,0i 
ment-owned  war 
of  dollars  worth  of 
ers  goods  surpl 
Uie  or  death  to 
nesses  if  not  dist: 
maimer. 

The  House  Small 


of  which  I  am  privil  »ged  to  be  a  member, 
has  studied  this  surplus  disposal  prob- 
lem f  OT  nearly  a  srea  r  now.  The  commit- 
tee, after  many  heai  Ings  and  much  care- 


Mr.  Speaker,  on 
r.  Drew  Pearson  in 
gton  Merry -Go- 
on scheme  which 
atched  in  the  minds 
en  for  the  purpose 
Ig  business  has  first 
000.000  in  Govem- 
nts  and  the  billions 
ther  usable  consum- 
which  could  mean 
Nation's  small  bxisl- 
uted  in  an  orderly 

Business  Committee 


ful  thought,  sponsored  a  bill  designed  to 
protect  legitimate  and  established 
wholesale  and  reUil  firms  as  well  as 
manufacturers.  Particular  emphasis 
was  placed  on  provisions  which  would 
protect  small  business  firms  and  would 
then  afford  these  small  firms  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  these 
surplus  sales. 

For  reasons,  not  clear  to  me  before 
reading  Mr.  Pearson's  column,  slow 
progress  was  made  on  the  bill  sponsored 
unanimously  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  If  Mr.  Pearson  is  cor- 
rect and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
slide  throufeh  the  Congress  in  secret 
meetings  a  bill  on  this  subject  which  Ls 
designed  solely  to  be  beneficial  to  big 
business  only,  I  hope  that  any  Members 
who  might  be  unwittingly  lending  their 
aid  to  such  a  program  will  pause  and 
take  sober  thought  of  the  effect  that 
their  actions  might  have  upon  the  small 
business  firms  of  the  Nation  which  are, 
as  Mr.  Baruch  so  correctly  and.  I  hope, 
sincerely  describes  as  "the  backbone  of 
this  Nation." 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Pearson's  column,  which 
usually  appears  in  the  Washington  Post, 
but  which  did  not  appear  in  that  paper 
last  Saturday,  when  this  subject  was 
discussed  is  as  follows: 
WASHUfCTON      IteaaT-ao-RoTTHD   —   Battli 

Raccs  on  Disposal  or  StntPi-us  Was  Oocos 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washinoton,  June  16. — While  American 
doughboys  are  fighting  the  toughest  battle 
In  history,  another  decisive  battle  la  going  on 
m  Washington  without  benefit  of  headlines. 
It  is  the  battle  for  control  of  the  trenaen- 
dous  surplus  war  property  owned  by  the 
Government. 

One  group,  beaded  by  the  Barney  Baruch- 
Lehman  Bros.-Oeneral  Electric  faction,  has 
the  skids  all  greased  to  pass,  as  quickly  aa 
possible,  legislation  putting  surplus  property 
mainly  In  the  bands  of  the  big  firms  which 
have  profited  most  from  the  war. 

The  other  group,  headed  by  a  coalition  of 
Democratic  and  Republican  Congressmen.  1» 
determined  that  the  disposal  of  war  gooda 
shall  not  iiead  the  coimtry  Into  another  eco- 
nomic tallspln. 

At  the  end  of  .World  War  No.  1  the  United 
States  Oovernment  sold  about  S7.000.000,000 
worth  of  surplus  goods  with  no  orderly  plan. 
Some  of  the  goods  were  dumped  on  the  mar- 
ket, with  speculators  making  fortimea  over- 
night. Some  were  sold  in  France  without  any 
atipulatlon  that  the  French  people  were  to 
benefit,  so  that  French  speculators  bought 
them  up  and  reaped  juicy  profits  by  shipping 
them  back  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

■SVBNTT-mn   BXLUON  DOLLABS  IMVOLVIO 

Part  of  the  blame  went  to  Bernard  M.  Ba- 
ruch, criticized  for  turning  the  key  on  his 
War  Industries  Board  Immediately  after  the 
war  and  going  home. 

Now,  Instead  of  •7.000.000.000  there  are 
about  STS.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  surplus  war 
goods — including  1.500  new  war  plants  built 
with  •25.000.000.000  of  Government  funds. 
Months  ago.  Republican  Chabi.cs  Haujeck,  of 
Indiana,  and  Democrat  WaicHT  Patman,  of 
Texas,  started  work  on  a  bill  to  provide  the 
equitable  sale  of  post-war  Government  prop- 
erty.   Hearings  began  in  March. 

Then,  suddenly,  John  Hancock,  of  Lehman 
Bros.,  whom  Baruch  brought  down  from 
Wall  Street  to  write  his  post-war  reconversion 
report,  swung  into  action.  With  him  swung 
Will  Clayton,  largest  cotton  broker  In  the 
world,  whom  Baruch  already  has  placed  In 
the  key  Job  of  disposing  of  United  States  war 
pn^>erty.    They  asked  Congressmen  Patuam 
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and  HAixacK  to  hold  up  their  bill.   The  latter 
two  obliged. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Baruch-Hanoock  group  pre- 
pared a  new  bill,  called  the  Clayton  bill, 
which  has  the  effect  of  giving  one  man — in 
this  case  Cotton  Broker  Clayton — blanket  au- 
thority to  dl^xiae  of  war  property  In  any  way 
he  seea  fit. 

FATOaZD    BT    BIO    BtTSINESS 

Members  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  are  up  In  arms.  So  is  the  Senate 
Post-war  Mobilization  Committee.  They 
claim  that  the  Clayton  bill  la  tailor-made 
for  big  business  and  speculators,  and  that, 
if  it  passes,  the  country  can  expect  a  new 
heyday  of  monopoly  and  another  chaotic 
economic   tallspln. 

Meanwhile,  greased-lightning  hearings  on 
the  Clayton  bill  are  being  held  before  Sena- 
tor QBoacx's  Po6t-War  Committee,  with  his 
friend.  Scott  Russell,  head  of  Bibb  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  one  of  the  biggest 
textile  operators  in  the  South,  serving  gratis 
aa  committee  adviser. 

Here  is  how  war  goods  are  now  being  sold. 
The  Army  dumped  5  tons  of  screws  on  the 
market  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  No  firm  In  that 
area  waa  equipped  to  buy  so  many  screws 
at  once.  •  •  •  25.000  small  portable 
phonographs,  originally  purchased  to  trade 
to  African  natives,  were  offered  for  sale  to  a 
big  New  Tork  department  store.  Phono- 
graphs are  extremely  hard  to  buy  today,  but 
one  store  was  offered  the  whole  lot.  •  *  • 
S3ven  million  pairs  of  Jute  socks,  brand-new, 
have  been  declared  surplus  by  the  Army. 
•  •  •  A  Washington  department  store  re- 
cently advertised  all-wool  tropical  worsted 
suits  for  men,  price  •24.50.  They  had  been 
bought  from  the  Government  for  ^IT. 
Standard  wholesale  price  is  ^27,  the  retail 
price  about  ^35.  Cheap  sales  of  this  kind 
naturally  hurt  other  merchants. 


Creation  of  Office  of  Senator-at-Larfe  for 
Ex-Presidents  of  tke  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NrW  JERSCT 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  the  of- 
fice Of  Senator-at-Large  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  ex-Presidents  of  the 
United  States  which  waa  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Since  that  time  more  than  a  score  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  proposal  and  not  one  has 
expressed  dissent. 

Among  those  endorsing  the  idea  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dirksin],  an  avowed  candidate  for 
the  Presidency.  He  said  that  careful 
study  had  convinced  him  it  was  "a  most 
wholesome,  timely,  and  constructive  pro- 
posal, one  that  should  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  approved  years  ago." 

When  I  first  broached  the  subject  in 
my  district  last  February,  the  Paterson 
Evening  News,  of  Paterson.  N.  J.,  issue  of 
February  16,  said  editorially: 

OONCaCSSlCAN  CANTIXLO  HAS  A  P&ACTTCAL  mSA  TO 
OnUZl  THX   ABILITIES   OT  OtTB  XX  - PB  KSIDBNTS 

Congressman  CAitnxLO  has  advanced  an 
Idea  that  should  be  carried  further  than  the 


mere  discussion  stage.  Commenting  on  the 
overlapping  authorities  which  control  food 
administration  in  the  coxmtry,  Congreaaman 
CAMnsLD  told  Paaaaic  County  farmera  the 
ether  day  that  he  deplored  the  fact  that  an 
able  director  of  food  distribution  like  H«r- 
bert  Hoover  has  not  been  pressed  into  service. 

Carrying  the  thought  still  further,  the 
Congressman  proposed  consideration  of  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  memberahip- 
at-large  in  the  United  States  Senate  of  for- 
mer Presidents  of  the  United  States.  They 
would  be  without  vote,  would  not  affect  State 
representations,  but  would  be  available  for 
discussion  and  for  counsel. 

And  why  not?  Herbert  Hoover  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  country's  great  men. 
He  was  a  great  President.  Because  he 
stepped  out  of  the  Chief  Executive's  office, 
mtist  he  be  relegated  to  oblivion,  or  at  the 
moat  to  the  sldelinea  as  an  elder  statesman? 
Why  should  not  the  country  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  wisdom,  his  experience,  bis  advice? 

Posing  these  questions.  Congreesman  Can- 
rnxo  raises  still  another  fine  point.  It  is  his 
feeling  that  President  Roosevelt  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  Must  It  be  then 
that  a  man  who  has  been  three  times  Presi- 
dent of  his  country  must  go  on  the  shelf,  lost 
to  government?  The  Congressman's  point  ia 
full  of  posslbUltlea — Hoover  and  Roosevelt 
senators-at-large  In  the  upper  Hotisel  The 
Idea  is  terrific! 

Congressman  Cantixlo  should  move  to 
translate  his  idea  into  some  kind  of  action. 
He  will  find  a  responsive  reaction  the  coun- 
try over,  and  whether  or  not  the  plan  meets 
opi>ositlon,  it  will  be  at  least  generate  a 
healthy  discussion. 

The  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News,  dated 
February  18.  editorially  approved  with 
the  following: 

A  TTSE  rOR  EX -PRESIDENTS 

It  is  not  a  new  thought  that  Representa- 
tive Gordon  CANroLO  has  suggested  that  a 
way  be  found  to  continue  the  services  of  any 
President  of  the  United  States  after  he  retires 
from  that  high  office,  but  It  la  well  that  he 
has  brought  it  up  again. 

The  suggestion  is  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted to  make  all  retired  Presidents  Mem- 
bers at  Large  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
They  wovtld  not  have  a  vote  and  would  not 
affect  the  right  of  each  State  to  two  voting 
Senators,  but  as  honorary  Sanators  would  be 
available  for  discussion  and  counsel. 

It  would  seem  that  this  would  be  a  digni- 
fied and  proper  way  for  the  country  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  experience  of  such  men  as  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt after  his  retirement  from  the  White 
House.  Such  men  when  they  step  out  of 
office  should  not  become  mere  private  cltl- 
eens.  At  no  time  would  there  be  more  than 
two.  In  all  probability,  and  they  should 
occupy  such  a  position  as  elder  statesmen. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Mr.  Hoover's  vast  expe- 
rience in  public  affairs,  as  an  engineer,  and 
as  a  distributor  of  food  to  distressed  peoples 
Is  not  today  available  to  the  people  in  some 
formal  way.  And  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
retired  next  January,  what  a  pity  It  would 
be  If  as  a  private  citizen  he  were  given  no 
formal  part  at  all  in  public  consideration 
and  settlement  of  national  and  world 
problems. 

The  thought  that  seems  to  appeal  to 
most  of  my  colleagues  is  that  the  pur- 
pose I  have  in  mind  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  passage  of  a  simple  bill  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  the  long,  drawn- 
out  processes  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  many  have  thought  neces- 
sary. Furthermore,  the  bill  would  also 
apply  to  any  ex-President  retired  before 
enactment. 


C.  Bnck  Parkman.  of  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House,  who 
assisted  me  In  the  draft  of  this  proposal, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  the  position 
of  Senator  at  Large  could  be  created  by 
act  of  Congress  in  the  same  manner  as 
legislation  provided  for  the  offices  of 
Delegate  from  Alaska  and  Delegate  from 
Hawaii  in  the  House.  Mr.  Breckman 
formerly  lived  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  In  my 
congressional  district. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVEB 

Tuesday.  June  20.  1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Ralph  L.  Van  Name,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Employees'  Retire- 
ment System  at  the  thirty-ninth  annual 
conference  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  subject  of  exempting 
pensions  from  taxation: 

Tour  speaker  does  not  offer  his  discussion 
today  as  that  of  an  authority  either  on  gen- 
eral taxation  or  on  taxation  and  exemption 
of  pensions  in  particular.  He  is  administra- 
tor of  a  large  staff  pension  fund,  has  become 
keenly  aware  of  the  hardships  to  present  and 
potential  pensioners  of  his  own  and  of  other 
staff  pension  funds,  from  existing  war  taxes, 
and  presents  this  inquiry  Into  the  subject 
with  certain  recommendations  as  a  contribu- 
tion toward  early  remedying  of  evils  that 
have  developed  principally  since  the  present 
war  began - 

Thsre  was  probably  never  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion In  any  coimtry  at  any  time  which  was 
conceded,  by  all  who  were  taxed,  to  be  equita- 
ble and  Just. 

It  is  inevitable  that  when  a  scale  of  taxa- 
tion has  been  raised  as  rapidly  as  In  this 
country  since  we  entered  the  war  in  1911, 
Inequalities.  Inconsistencies,  Injustices,  and 
hardships  appear. 

It  Is  not  our  ptirpose  now  primarily  to 
criticise  and  to  complain  of  the  Inequalities 
and  hardships  but  to  cla»?lfy  certain  of  them, 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  a  trend  toward 
equitable  taxation  and  exemption  and  to  de- 
termine particularly  If  and  how  any  existing 
provisions  unjustly  affecting  Income  of  pen- 
sioners (who  are  persons  with  deferred,  r2- 
duced.  and  fixed  incomes),  should  be 
modified. 

Until  recent  years  the  abeence  of  taxation 
on  incomes  below  •3.500  and  e2500.  tha 
absence  of  taxation  below  the  subsistence 
level  within  which  eeven-elghths  of  all  pen- 
sions are  paid,  made  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion of  pensions  of  very  limited  significance 
and  appeal.  With  the  coming  of  war  taxa- 
tion of  incomes  far  below  the  subsistence 
level,  taxation  down  to  the  top  •100  on  an 
annual  income  as  low  as  ♦6G7  under  the  tax 
simplification  law.  the  problem  has  become 
of  acute  Importance  to  staff  pensioners  and 
prospective  staff  pensioners— persons  with 
deferred,  reduced,  and  fixed  incomes. 

Income  taxation  which  formerly  reached 
two  to  seven  million  of  our  people  now 
reaches  the  pockeu  of  60,OOOXX)0  individual 
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Untlon  1*  la  •ddtUon  to  greatly  increaaed 
•114  rrpaiMlwl  ipttnllnt  iloA  oorporaU  Usft- 
tkn. 

Ineo—  IM  rata*  irtilch  formerlf  bcfan  at 
4  to  6  pmmnt  at  tmovnU  wall  abova  tba 
mibauttmtaa  l«v«l.  now  begin  at  28  percent 
IB  tta«  fllith  glOO  of  groaa  annual  Income. 

SpMtel  exemptlona  are  granted — 

9m  dependents,  including  wife:  $600  each. 

In  lieu  ol  other  diiductlona  for  contrlbu- 
ttona,  taxes,  tntereat.  and  medical  expenses: 
10  pveant  of  ineome  but  not  more  than  t500. 

(Oi—IM  pMciBtafM  aad  amounts  than 
M  pMVMBt  and  iMO  auiy  be  exempted  on 
If  they  SH  MMM  in  deuil.  for 
I.  up  to  15  petcaut  on  contributions 
and  mUlmited  credit  for  pefaonai  interest 
parmittta  which  reduce  available  income.) 

For  soldier  IneaoM:  •1.500  exemption. 

and  bonxis:  Unlimited 

disability  pensions:  Dn- 


Up  to  $1,440  per 

(Sloe*  DO  higher  railroad  pension  Is  paid 
under  the  Unlt«l  Sutea  Railroad  Retire- 
■MBt  Act.) 

Par  aoetal-eeeurtty  pension  (by  eonstruc- 
Uoti):  Op  to  $1,080. 

(Since  no  higher  social -security  pension 
isjiald.) 

Wjt  emp!oyee>purcbased  annuities:  Ex- 
emption of  the  returning  purchase  price. 

For  amployer^paid  pensions:  No  exemp- 
*><»  to  th»  panaloner  The  Treasury  and  a 
apaelal  salwaBunlttae  of  the  8?nate  are  try- 
ing to  detanaina  mlaa  as  to  the  amount  of 
exemption  of  an  employer's  contribution  for 
panalon  purpoaes  on  the  way  In,  that  is. 
whether  there  shall  be  more  or  less  tax  ex- 
emption to  the  contributor.  There  is  no 
exemption  to  the  recipient  as  a  pensioner 
and  hu  cost  of  living  problem  Is  unlikely  to 
be  leaaened  by  any  action  reaultlng  from  this 
T.-casury  and  special  flanate  consideration. 

ftr  panaions  derived  by  long-lived  from 
abort'llred  annuiunts:  No  exemption. 

Let  us  add  one  other  exemption  to  this 
Incomplete  but  illustrative  lut 

On  eautas  up  to  OflO.OOO:  Full  exemption 
froaataxiUon  under  the  inheritance-tax  law. 
Bovever  you  may  regard  the  amount,  the 
Wy.  «emption  for  each  dependent  is  the 
raamt  of  prodigious  study,  discussion,  trial 
and  error,  bargaining  and  con^jromlse  by 
c.^rw,.-f^^t  committees  of  Congress  itself. 

now.  the  others.  Fifteen  hundred 
do  jsrs  soldier  pay  exemption  and  total  war 
veteran  pension  exemption  without  doubt 
rtn?ct  trje  desire  of  the  average  citlaen  that 
his  war  subautute  shall  be  treated  as  gener- 
cualy  as  so  great  a  factor  of  the  popuUtlon 
may  b«  treated  by  the  rest  of  us. 

The  top  exemption  on  railroad  pensions 
Is  laddant  to  tha  ataa  of  the  pension  itself 
BlBoa  tlM  top  penakm  ta  $1.440— $l. 440  is  the 
tcp  exempuon.  The  exeo^ittoa  waa  deter, 
mload  by  Congrcas  In  t)M  panalon  enact- 
MODt — not  m  tax  enactment  whera  exact 
«V«lt»ea  might  be  measured.  The  exemption 
was  determined  by  Congress  ss  exemptions 
of  panalon  from  State  income  tax  bavr  been 
dacarmlacd  In  New  York  and  other  Sutea. 
Wfean  tba  panslon  bin  was  enacted  tha  pan- 
■*«•  l>W«WOfclcg  body  decreed  that  tha  pan< 
alOB  proftdad  should  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
tha  area  within  its  legal  control.  The  State 
could  not  legally  and  therefore  did  not  enact 
Federal  exemption. 

The  top  esemptkm  on  social  security  pcn> 
aloa  la  UlHMaa  loBident  to  tba  ttm  of  tba 
P^PilMM  ttMUL  Wtatm  tha  top  paaatan  la 
»IJl»--#Mt  la  ttM  top  eaaaiytioa.  Dm 
aaaaaptlon  was  determined  by  legal  con- 
•unctloo — not  to  a  tax  enactment  wtoeiw 
oact  eqttttiea  might  ba  maasttnd. 

The  esemptton  by  the  Treaaory  of  the  i«. 
pukytnant  of  the  individual's  annuity  pur> 


taxat  on 
exemp  :ion 


chase  money  Is  perhaps 
taxation  on  the  way  in 
would  be  double 

Theabaence  of 
trlbatlona  paid  to  an 
en^iloyer  U  not  a 
under  social  security  la 
continues  to  exist 
paid  pension,  with  the 
Federal  Government 
subject  of  detailed 
tion.  and  so  the  occask^ 
not  arise  to  grant 
was  granted  In  the  cases 

The  reason  for  the 
ployer  exemption  is  to 
the  (act  that  until 
eral   employee   pension 
tmn  tbe  bottom  lncom< 
need   tot   Federal 
only  with  increased 
creased  income-tax 
by  a  bill  now  t>efore 
to  grant  total   Income 
tions  to  retired  Federal 
pradlct  or  desire,  but  I 
me  if  the  bill  Is 
provide  top  exemption 

The  taxation  of 
suited  from  deliberate 
in  a  tax  bill  seeking  ou 
of  tax  revenue.     Rathe  ' 
ao^ition  of  income,  u 
changing  or  fixed, 
dcMnestlc    married 
been  reduced  from  $3 
single  exemption  to  $50( 
cent  and  in  the  proces  i 
income  field  which  was 
sloners  to  the  field  of 
of  pension,  deferred, 

Exemption  from 
annuity  has  not  been 
measurement  but  on  th< 
when  Congres.'*  was 
it  might  just  as  well  sa 
a  pension  income-tax 
no  uniform  standard 
There  has  been  none. 

If  we  now  reexamine 
we  will  discover  that 
•tons  and  annuities 
from  Inconw  tax  may  b( 


on  the  principle  that 
and  on  the  way  out 
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(a)  Fenaion  paid 
employers  who  are  not 
employers  or 
curlty,  and  pensions 
supplement   the  maxi 
or  other  limits  of  such 
curlty  Act  and  the 
Employees'  Retirement 

( b )  Pensions  and 
employer   gifts,    howeve 
eluded  under  B  are  the 
ties  derived  by  long- 
the  forfeitures  of  the 
or  equities  of  short-llve< 
nuitants.  whether  in 
supported  or  Jointly 
systems. 

Since  there  has  been 
standard  of  pension 
maining  uxed  pensions 
a  minority  of  employers 
ity  of  pensioners  or  are 
by  short-lived  to  long- 
tu  consider  some  of  the 
detarmtne  a  sUndard 
alon  and  annuity. 

Tax  exemption  of 
$1,500.    Soldier  panalon 
to  ba  leaa  than  addlsr 
talnly.  If  the  aocial- 
mum  were  brought  up 
top.  as  u  taUud  of.  tha 
•Ion  tax  exemption  level 
to  $1,440.    Tha  principle 
ba  developing  that 
$1,440  or  41.500.   If 
that  is,  reduced,  deferrec 


of  employe  con- 
uinuitant  when  the 
nor  an  employer 
itacrlminatlon  which 
other  employer- 
notable  exception  of 
has  not  been  the 
pension  legisla- 
or  opportunity  did 
exemption  as 
Just  cited. 

of  Federal  em- 
found  doubtless  in 
years  the  tcp  Fed- 
was  $ljaoo.  not  far 
tax  exemption.    The 
exemption   arose 
maxima  and  de- 
and  is  met 
Houses  of  Congress 
tax  pension   exemp- 
employees.    I  do  not 
would  not  surprise 
before  passage  to 
$1,440  or  $1.5C0. 

then,  has  not  re- 

annlng  by  Congress 

pensions  as  a  source 

married  couple  ex- 

eferred  or  deferred, 

or  reduced — 

exemption — has 

and  S2.500  to  $1,000; 

or  $500  plus  10  per- 

has  come  from  an 

entered  by  few  pen- 

e  garden  variety 

and  fixed. 

tax  of  pension  and 

on  a  standard  of 

chance  incident  that 

a  pension  measure 

not,  and  did.  Insert 

(  xemptlon.     There  is 

pension  exemption. 


cur 


list  of  exemptions, 

or  staff  pen- 

are  not  exempt 

classified  under  two 


ei  iployee 
wl  lich 


dlr4ctly  or  Indirectly  by 

military  or  railroad 

under  social  se- 

by  employers  who 

$1,440   or   $1,020 

tcts  as  the  Social  Se- 

Unted  SUtes  Railroad 

^ct. 

annpities  which  are  non- 

they   appear.     In- 

penslons  and  annul - 

liM  ed  aimultants  from 

annuities  or  pensions 

pensioners  and  an- 

loyer  or  employee 

contributory  cooperative 


ei  iplc 


and  Is  no  tmiform 
exemption  and  since  re- 
are  pension  paid  by 
o  a  potential  mlnor- 
(  utright  gifts  usually 
ived  annutUnts,  let 
favoni  which  might 
•samptlon  for  pan* 


soldier  Income  stops  at 
naturally  expected 
1  icome.    Almost  cer- 
sec^rlty  jjension  maxi- 
the  railroad  $1,440 
social  security  pen- 
would  llkawlse  rise 
or  practloa  aaasM  to 
Inoome  up  to 
sponsored, 
fixed  income  up  to 
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this  amount,  as  distinguished  from  earned 
and  current  Income  of  this  amount,  is  in- 
come properly  exempt  from  Income  tax. 
There  is  not  one  reason  why  $1,440  pension 
Income,  not  Government  sponsored  and  re- 
gardless of  the  employer,  should  not  be 
equally  exempt  to  $1,440.  And  it  is  Interest- 
ing to  record  that  while  I  was  preparing  this 
observation,  H.  R.  4883,  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  25  by  Con- 
gressman Eugene  J.  Kxogh,  of  New  York, 
came  to  hand  proposing  to  amend  the  exclu* 
sions  from  gross  income  section  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  add  the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  tnls  paragraph,  there  shall  be  excluded 
from  gross  income  the  first  $1,440,  in  the 
aggregate  for  each  year,  of  all  retirement  pen- 
sion and  annuity  payments,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  payments  under  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  law — Social  Security 
Act — received  during  the  taxable  year  by  any 
retired  employee."  / 

Our  association,  I  hope,  will  go  further. 
But  I  triist  our  association,  meanwhile,  will 
earnestly  and  powerfully  support  the  Keogh 
bill  which  is  now  in  the  House  Committee  ou 
Ways  and  Means. 

Notice,  now.  another  principle  of  tax 
exemption  which  is  well  established  in  Fed- 
eral Government  practice,  which,  until 
thoughtfully  examined,  might  be  assumed  to 
have  no  bearing  on  pension  taxation. 

Until  the  present  war,  passing  estates  were 
exempt  from  inheritance  tax  up  to  $40,000 
with  an  additional  $40,000  for  life-insurance 
payments.  Due  to  the  pressure  of  war  de- 
mands, the  Federal  Government  has  com- 
bined and  reduced  these  exemptions  on  a 
passing  estate  to  a  single  $60,000.  Above  the 
$60,000  exemption,  the  Inheritance  tax,  paid 
once  for  all.  begin  at  3  percent  and,  unless 
the  estate  exceeds  $100,000,  it  does  not  reach 
the  23  percent  paid  annually  on  part  of  the 
sixth  $100  of  annual  income. 

Consider  now,  the  nature  of  an  annuity 
agreement.  One  who  has  10  years  to  live  and 
requires  $1,440  a  year,  who  has  a  total  of 
$14,400  might  put  that  amount  in  a  bank  or 
in  a  hole  in  the  chimney  or  under  a  board  in 
the  floor,  draw  $1,440  each  year  for  10  years, 
exhaust  his  principal  and  die  having  paid  no 
income  tax  on  his  withdrawals  since  the 
amounts  withdrawn  presumably  were  taxed 
as  they  were  previously  accumulated.  Or  if 
he  die  and  leave  all  or  part  of  the  $14,400,  it 
would  be  free  of  Government  tax. 

But  let  two  such  people  each  with  $14,400, 
who  together  will  live  20  years,  associate 
themselves  In  an  annuity,  pension,  or  retire- 
ment fund  because  one  may  live  3  years  and 
the  other  17.  The  one  who  lives  17  years  will 
pay  an  income  tax  on  $1,440  or  thereabouts 
for  7  years  or  thereabouts  from  the  time  he 
has  received  back  the  last  of  his  own  money. 
What  would  each  risk  and  one  lose  by 
entering  the  annuity  or  retirement  group? 
Seven  times  $1,440,  which  one  would  not  re- 
ceive who  dies  after  3  years.  What  money 
would  the  long-lived  survivor  receive  after 
the  tenth  year  or  thereabouts?  Not  his  own. 
Whose  then?  He  would  receive  the  7  times 
$1,440  or  thereabouu  derived  from  forfeitures 
of  the  short-lived  annuitant.  The  long- 
lived  survivor  benefited  from  an  esUte,  It 
would  not  be  Uxed  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
party.  It  would  not  be  taxed  as  •  legacy 
from  the  first  party.  But  a  socially  bent 
government  steps  out  of  character  to  tax. 
percent,  7  annual  InsUllments  of 
because  there  was  received  through 
•  pension  fund  an  amount  which  would  have 
been  exempt  up  to  $00,000  had  It  been  paid 
dlrecUy  from  an  individual  esute. 

That,  as  1  have  been  saying  around  New 
York  City  for  some  time  now,  is  not  a  social 
atUtude;  it  U  antisocial.  That  U  not  legls- 
latlon  favoring  the  little  fellow;  that  is 
legislation  which  singles  out  the  lltUe  feUow 
for  special  hardship,  perhaps  not  Intention- 
ally but  effectively.  Such  antisocial  dlscrim- 
instory  23  percent  annual  Income  taxation  oX 
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the  deferred,  reduced,  fixed-pension  Ineome 
In  contrast  to  Individual  estate  exemption 
from  tax  up  to  $60,000  and  tax  at  3  percent  to 
23  percent  once-for-all  until  $100,000  Is 
passed,  neutralizes  and  salxjtages  the  an- 
nuity— civilization's  most  time-tested,  amia- 
ble, and  thrifty  device  to  adequately  provide 
af^alnst  Incalculable,  mora  than  average.  In- 
dividual old  age. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition.  I  ask  you  to  note 
how  much  better  exemption  than  $1,440  is 
exemption  up  to  a  t60,(X)0  equity  as  granted 
to  individual  estates. 

In  a  pension  system,  when  the  pensioner 
or  annuitant  outlives  his  average  span  of  life 
and  has  drawn  the  moneys  contributed  by 
him  and  on  his  account,  subsequent  income 
for  the  individually  surviving  pensioner  or 
annuitant  in  principle  is  drawn  neither  from 
employer  nor  from  himself  but  is  bequeathed, 
fcrreited  by.  and  received  through  the  fund 
from  the  short-lived  pensioner  or  annuitant 
and  is  financially  possible  only  by  reason  of 
surh  a  short  life. 

Consldsr  the  plight  of  the  would-be  pen- 
sioner who  must  meet  present  Income-tax 
rates.  He  contemplated  age  65  retirement 
at  $1,440.  based,  let  tis  say.  on  $230  for  eech 
5  years  of  service  and  amounting  to  less  than 
hclf  pay.  Statisticians  tell  him  that  he  can- 
not subsist  on  that  sum  but  he  was  willing 
to  try.  He  now  finds  that  before  he  may 
have  $1,440  for  his  ovni  purpose  he  must 
contribute  $230  to^  the  Federal  Government 
in  Income  tax  since  he  Is  not  a  railroad  pen- 
sioner or  a  sccial-securlty  beneficiary.  He 
finds  he  must  continue  In  service  to  age  70 
In  Older  to  Increase  his  gross  pension  $230 
and  pay  a  23  percent  tax  of  $230  on  a  tax- 
able Income  of  approximately  $1,000  after 
taking  an  exemption  of  $500  plus  $167,  that 
is.  10  percent  of  his  $1670.  If  he  is  in  a 
flat  half -pay  system,  as  many  employees  are. 
he  must  face  remaining  in  service  to  the 
compulsory  retirement  ape  and  accumulating 
two  tax  amounts  each  year  out  of  his  current 
salary — one  for  Immediate  payment  on  his 
current  salary,  another  for  deferred  payment 
on  the  pension,  enjoyment  of  which  must 
be  deferred  until  he  has  his  future  pension 
tax  money  in  hand,  or  as  much  of  It  as  he 
may  be  able  to  scrape  up  before  his  com- 
pulsory retirement  age. 

Contrast  now  the  Federal  Government's 
oontrcdlctory  methods  in  treatment  of  pen- 
sioners, for  both  caiuiot  be  correct.  Retire- 
ment of  railroad  pensione.s  at  age  65  at  $1,440 
Is  encouraged  by  tax  exemption.  Retirement 
of  governmental  nonrailioad,  non -social -se- 
ciu-lty  pensioners,  who  are  reedy  to  retire  at 
65  on  $1,440,  is  discourag:ed  from  age  65  to 
•ge  70  until  they  may  build  up  enough  In- 
crease over  $1,440  to  pay  u  tax  not  required 
of  railroad  or  social  security  pensioners  In 
their  economic  clan. 

The  haim  Is  not  alone  to  the  aged  em- 
ployee. New  York  City  contributes  annually 
$47,003,003  to  take  care  of  its  employee 
superannuation  end  dljabllity  problem. 
Other  cities  and  States  contribute  propor- 
tionate amounts:  so  does  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  Its  employeei-.  It  wou'd  be  a 
lama  excusa  to  say  that  F<9daral  income  tax 
by. deferring  retirement  deoraasad  local  pen- 
sion costs.  When  social  tecurlty,  railroads, 
the  United  States  civil  emoloyees  and  many 
other  retirement  lystams  provide  pension 
beneflu  for  age  OS.  it  u  done  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  average  employee  Is  becoming 
less  etBclent  at  that  age  and  for  the  good 
of  the  service  should  be  replaced  by  the 
youn3.  The  ability  to  so  -eplace  employees 
•t  age  65  is  retained  and  promoted  by  tha 
Federal  Government  for  railroaders  and 
■oclal  security  pensioners;  tlnanclal  provision 
by  the  States  and  cities  co  so  replace  65- 
year -olds  of  the  State  and  city  employees  is 
defeated  by  the  Federal  Government  income 
tax  which  applies  to  pei»ioiied  State  and  city 
employees.    The  Federal  Government,  taxing 


some  65  year  old  pensioners  and  exempting 
others  receiving  like  pensions,  must  be 
wrong  on  one  count.  When  the  Federal 
Government  siphons  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury 23  percent  more  or  less  of  the  SUte  and 
city  taxpayers'  money  contributed  to  meet 
adequately  superannuation  and  disability 
problems,  the  Federal  Government  Is  execut- 
ing an  antisocial,  antigovernmental  policy 
which  Is  contradictory  to  its  more  correct 
railroad  and  social  security  pension  tax  stand. 
Public  ofBcials  are  beginning  to  realise  that 
this  is  not  a  problem  that  nas  been  with 
them  always;  rather.  It  is  one  that  has 
developed 

(1)  Because  of  the  tieglnning  of  Inoome 
taxation  away  below  subsistence  levels  In- 
stead of  above  them. 

(2)  Because  In  this  reduction  of  Income 
tax  exemption  limits,  no  distinction  has  been 
made  between  income  that  has  increased  and 
may  increase,  on  the  one  hand.  and.  on  the 
other,  deferred,  reduced,  fixed  income,  such 
as  pensions  and  income  of  millions  of  white- 
collar  workers  as  well,  as  pointed  out  by 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  in  the  May  Ameri- 
can Magazine  in  his  article  on  2J,000,000 
Forgotten  Americans. 

Mayor  LaGuard  a  of  New  York  City,  seeking 
such  exemption  as  Congressman  Kxosh's  bill 
proposes,  and  writing  to  every  Senator,  to  all 
of  the  mayors  In  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  of  which  he  is  head,  and  to 
many  other  governmental  officials,  says: 

"Congress  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  paying  an  employee  income  Is  to 
keep  him  in  service  while  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering him  a  pension  is  to  enable  him  to  leave 
and  discontinue  service.  Taxing  an  employee 
Is  proper  business  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  it  Increases  the  necessity  for  his 
earning  an  income.  The  prospect  of  23  per- 
cent taxation,  on  the  contrary,  compels  a 
potential  aged  pensioner  on  half  pay  cr 
thereabouts  to  remain  In  service  for  want  of 
the  necessary  sustenance  if  he  were  to  retire. 
As  a  result  the  opportunities  for  civil-service 
employment  of  our  returning  veterans  are 
seriously  diminlEhed  and  the  governmental 
pension  contributions  are  diverted  from  the 
purpose  for  whicli  they  are  made." 

I've  discijssed  the  subject  with  other  pub- 
lic officials  who  have  too  wide  a  field  of  In- 
terest to  study  this  subject  to  a  conclusion 
on  their  own  account  but  who  are  willing,  if 
a  plan  is  laid  before  them  by  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  ours,  to  consider  the  proposals  on 
their  m£rits.  They  may  pay  little  heed  to 
requests  for  sprcial-favor  exemptions,  but 
if  they  may  be  shown  broad  principles  tmder 
which  present  and  future  exemptions  may  be 
Justly  unified,  they  will,  I  believe,  be 
interested. 

We  have  exemption  of  return  of  one's  own 
contributions.  We  have  a  haphazard  exemp- 
tion of  some  other  pension  ^mounts.  I  have 
brought  to  your  attention  today  a  seeming 
analogy  between  the  ultimate  pensions  of  the 
surviving  aged  which  are  unjustly  taxed  and 
individual  inheritances  which  are  tax  exempt 
to  $60.0';0.  There  is  still  another  approach. 
Corporate  exceES-profits  tax  rates  are  laid 
most  heavily  on  corporations  whose  Incomes 
have  risen  most  and  most  lightly  on  those 
whose  incomes  have  risen  little.  Applying 
this  principle  to  Individuals,  Senator  Thomas 
of  Utah  suggests  •ddltlonsl  exemption  for 
those  individuals  whose  incomes  have  not 
riaen  perceptibly  since  Pearl  Harbor  Canada 
•nd  Oreat  Britain  have  something  like  this 
m  their  provision  for  partial  post-war  refund 
of  excess  taxes.  In  Canada,  since  the  aged 
individual  may  not  live  to  pe:-tonally  realize 
this  post-war  refund,  he  is  permitted  to  spply 
for  •  lower,  current  rate  in  lieu  of  the  later, 
too  late  reduction. 

Following  the  principles  established  by  o\ir 
country  in  other  tax  fields  than  that  of  in- 
dividual Income  taxation  and  individual  pen- 
sion exemption,  particularly  in  the  inherit- 
ance and  excess-profits  field,  and  the  example 


of  Canada  as  well,  we  must  dlfferentlata 
between  the  productive  and  often  rising  in- 
come of  the  strong  and  the  deferred,  reduced, 
fixed,  unproductive  income  of  the  aged  and 
disabled. 

I  submit  these  apadfle  itfopoaala  for  cor- 
rective legislallon: 

(a)  Exclusion  from  gross  income  up  to 
$1,440  of  all  retirement  pension  and  annuity 
payments  as  proposed  in  the  Keogh  bill,  H.  R. 
4883,  now  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commlttaa 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  proposal  was  originally  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  tax  simplification  bill.  It  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  mayors  of  manv  of 
your  cities  at  the  request  of  Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia.  as  head  of  the  United  Stairs  Conferenoa 
of  Mayors.  T'.ie  proposal  was  kept  out  of  the 
bill  for  no  lack  of  merit  but  because  of  tha 
previous  Iron-clad  agreement  of  the  Senate 
and  House  to  strictly  limit  Its  provisions  to 
those  simplifying  the  tax  clarification  form. 

Congreesnmn  Kbogh  nas  resubm!t^ed  tha 
proposal  as  a  separate  bill,  where  you  may 
and  should  support  It  on  lu  merits,  because 
it  will  Immediately  provide  for  other  pen- 
sioners relief  idenUcal  with  that  now  JusUy 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  millions  of  pres- 
ent end  potential  soclal-ascurlty  and  railroad 
pensioners. 

(b)  Bscluelon  from  gross  Income  of  addi- 
tional annuity  Income,  if  any.  until  one's  own 
money  (taxed  before  annuity  purchase)  haa 
been  returned. 

(c)  Reduction  of  the  income-tax  rate  pay- 
able  by  pensioners  whose  income  before  ex* 
emption  has  been  reduced. 

(d)  Valuation  of  the  entire  pension  and 
annuity  remaining  in  the  year  in  which  a 
living  pen:ioner.  beginning  from  his  retire- 
ment age,  has  arrived  at  his  expectation  of 
life  or  average  span  or,  if  you  pleaie.  va;ua- 
tlon,  when  there  has  been  returned  to  him 
the  initial  rcacrve  whether  contributed  by  or 
for  him.  The  deduction  from  that  value  of 
$60,000  precisely  es  before  taxation  of  an  in- 
dividual estate,  remembering  that  the  pen- 
sioner may  not  so  receive  more  than  he  waa 
committed  at  the  outset,  to  bequeath  to  an-^ 
other  through  the  fund  bad  he  been  tha 
ahort -lived  annuitant. 

Taxation  once  for  all  of  the  renaalnlng 
valtie,  if  any,  at  current  tnheritanoe-tax 
rates.  These  once-for-all  rates  are  on  a  ris- 
ing scale  from  3  to  22  percent,  still  below  the 
income-tax  23-percent  rate  when  the  estato 
is  as  much  as  $100,000.  As  an  alternative  to 
Individtial  payment,  the  law  might  authorlTa 
payment  of  this  final  tax  by  the  retirement 
fund  with  authority  to  the  fund  to  sligb  ly 
reduce  for  ths  remainder  of  life  the  resulting 
tax-free  pension. 

We  must  contend  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment of  individual  and  collective  Inheritance. 
Unless  inheritance  through  the  retirement 
fund  can  be  brought  up  to  the  $60,000  In- 
dividual standard  of  exemption,  the  stand- 
ard for  retirement  fund  and  individual  in- 
heritance must  be  equalised  between  tba 
present  $60,000  individual  estate  exemption 
and  the  low  or  aero  exemption  at  a  Uka 
equity. 

Under  the  abova  plan,  a  panalnnar  would 
pay  an  income  tax  at  a  lovar  rata  bacausa 
o<  a  reduction  from  bis  formar  active  In- 
oome and  would  begin  to  pay  only  whan  ha 
has  received  his  own  money  back  ovar  and 
above  $1,440  per  annum.  If  ragardad  aa 
preferable,  the  tax  could  ba  aqtiallaad  from 
the  outset  by  reducing  the  pensioner's  ux- 
able  income  at  the  beginning  of  his  retire- 
ment In  the  proportion  which  the  member's 
contribution,  with  or  without  Interest,  beara 
to  the  to^al  value  of  bis  retirement  contract. 
In  either  case,  when  the  value  of  his  pen- 
sion, by  whoever  contributed,  has  been  re- 
pcdd,  such  tax  would  cekse  and  would  ba 
succeeded.  If  at  all,  by  a  not  too  burdensome 
single  payment  to  be  taken  up  by  his  funl. 
if  desired,  and,  in  ttiat  case,  resulting  in  m 
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irhoUy  tMX'trtt  peoalon  for  the  remainder 
Mhtoltf*. 

•tudy.  (or  aucb  mo<llflcatU)n  as  may  Mem 
•dTlnble  to  you  tDd.  aa  ao  modiflad.  (or 
laBOBMnendation  to  Ornnii—  We  will.  In 
my  opta^oo,  !»«•  mtmd  an  opporttuutr  if 
-«•  do  bM  aMk  and  oMaln  congrwatoinl 
•ctloo  in  1H4. 

Atoove  aU.  I  trust  this  asaoctatlon'wUl  not 
damand  total  penaton  exemption.  There  la 
too  mucb  of  pension  ir^oome  which,  on  sound 
pstaalple.  la  enutled  to  payment  o(  ma- 
tarWljr  tarn  tax  than  now.  to  vaaken  our 
caaa  aad  thm  praatlge  of  thla  aaaoetatlon  by 
m  dMMMid  for  aometblng  to  which  we  are 
not  aomdly  •titttied. 


Row  fiUaj  r.lore  Steps? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Miaaoma 
Vi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  20.  1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  address  entitled  "How 
Many  More  Steps?"  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore  the  Executives  Club  of  Chicago  on 
Friday.  June  2.  1944: 

When  first  I  waa  Invited  to  address  this 
organlaation  I  (eit  highly  honored.  The  sec- 
end  tune  you  had  me  here  to  speak  to  you. 
I  faadly  felt  flattered,  but  now  that  I  have 
baoa  Invited  for  the  third  time  to  appear 
baforo  the  soma  group,  I  am  really  begin- 
ntng  to  wooder  whether  I  am  great  or  you 
are  Jttst  dumb.  | Laughter.)  Anyway.  I  am 
overwhelmed — by  yotir  capaielty  for  punish- 
ment.    [L««§Mw,| 

There  will  not  be  much  that  I  fball  aay 
here  today  that  will  be  new  to  ycu.  Ycu 
bar*  baanl  me,  for  the  past  dozen  years, 
preach  a  eartain  phUoaophy  cf  government 
and' a  cwtaln  Idnd  of  economic  life  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to.  I  am  aure.  bow- 
ever,  that  you  will  hear  me  retract  not  one 
ahagto  word  that  I  have  ever  uttered  aince 

th*  aMMKa  or  tsn. 

ft  li  raally  a  relief,  gentlemen,  to  e«eape 
tha  torturlBg  torment  of  turbulent  Washing- 
ton for  even  a  little  while,  to  come  out  to 
this  great  center  of  the  United  States,  to 
adttraaa  the  members  of  the  Executives'  Club. 
I  want  you  to  thmk  with  me  for  a  little 
while  this  afternoon  about  national  scclal- 
lam.  And  that  term,  national  socialism.  I 
think,  wUl  cover  the  different  kinds  of  gov- 
tmoMnt  wiUeb  were  cetabllahed  thrcu^hout 
tha  iHMUac  aatlona  of  the  world,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Uat  war. 

It  la  not  at  aU  accidental,  gentlemen,  that 
Ita  head  In  Russia;  that 
established  m  Italy:  that 
ae  entrenched  In  Germany,  or 
that  Waw  DmUIhb  haa  gained  a  vast  foothold 
in  the  Uottad  States.  NaUonal  aoclallam 
'^vcta  all  these  different  forms  of  new  gov- 
ernment, both  abroad  and  at  home.  And  I 
want  ua  to  think  of  certain  definite,  specific 
aiapa  wb*eh  these  different  nations  have 
Mteo.  following  In  the  wake  of  the  laat  war. 

TRB  nasT  sTsr 
Tba^list  sup.  oC  eourse.  in  order  to  «tab- 
llsh  nauonal  afwlitiw  la  to  make  the  maraaa 
•tjfc«  PMplt  IB  MV  aountry  (eel  their  com- 
flMa  bopalMMMM  and  their  utter  inability 
to  — t  and  aolve  their  own  problems.  This 
payebQlogkal  state  oi  mlocl  ta  nattirally  easy 
to  davalop  in  a  time  of  aoooomle  atnaa  or  of 


as  a 


hen 


national  disaster.    Ir 
of  war,  and  In  the 
often  Is  as  dangercu 
Itaelf.  w«  find  a 
the  seeds  of  national 

I  am  not  talking  a 
this  afternoon,  but 
particularly  as  s 
shown,  and  I  have 
been  my  privilege, 
billy,  to  have  travelec 
ferent  countries  and 
democracy  die 
dictatorship  and 
ernment    establUhed 
that  must  be  taken  is 
their  helplessness  in 
in  times  o{  war,  w 
and  war-worn  and 
fer    to   have   some 
leader  to  rule  them 
to  rule  themselves 
that  any  nation  or 
national  socialism. 

The  second  step 
the  government  as  fai 
trol  of  the  peop'e  as 
responsibility.   SUte 
government  must   tx 
longer  will   the 
States  be  at  Peoria  or 
Governmental  poweri 
bureaucrats  in  far-ol 

The  New  IDealers 
tratlon  of  wealth  In 
destructive  of  the 
people,  and  to  that 
all  my  heart.     The 
in  the  hands  of  the 
ous  thing.     But.  my 
political  power  in  the 
thing   to   Liberalism 
plauae.] 

I  have  no  fear,  nc 
fellow  nilnolsan. 
fears,  as  long  as 
hands  of  the  people 
fall  Into  the  hands 
der  Its  control  and 
tant  place,  when   w( 
remote  control,  then 
government  of,  by. 
have  a  government  b^ 
or  a  amall  group  of 
and    Influence    to 

of  the  citizen] 


times  of  depression  or 

altermath  ct  war,  which 

and  dlaastroua  aa  war 

fert$e  soil  In  which  to  sow 

eociaiism. 

I^lractly  or  theoretically 

fellow  American,  more 

Mi^urlan.  who  has  to  be 

shown,  because  it  hcs 

if  I  am  an  Ozark  hlll- 

and  lived  in  these  d.f- 

o  have  seen,  first  hand, 

freedi  im  fiy  out  the  window, 

totilltarian  forms  of  gov- 

I    siy    the    first    step 

to  mrtlce  the  masses  feel 

timsK  of  depretsion  or 

the  people  are  weary 

tiied.  and  when  they  pte- 

s  ;rong     benign,    all-vnae 

tfian  to  take  the  trouble 

That   Is  the  fiist  step 

people  take  in  setting  up 

t|iat   is  taken  is  to  get 
removed  from  the  con- 
18  possible.    Individual 
rights,  and  local   self- 
done  away  with.    No 
Oovfmment  of  the  United 
Kenosha  or  Kalamazoo, 
will  be  centralized  to 
Washington. 
hive  told  us  that  concen- 
:be  hands  of  the  few  [s 
ec  sncmic  liberties  of  the 
thesis  I  subscribe  with 
concentration  of  wealth 
fi  ^w  is  a  bad  and  danger- 
t  'lends,  concentration  cf 
liands  of  a  few  Is  a  fatal 
and   democracy.     [Ap- 


constltu  lonal 
Governme  at 


THX 

There  is  a  third 
taken  in  Russia,  in 
and  there  Is  a 
United   SUtes.    W 
V7hen  you  have  the 
they  are  helpless 
their  own  problems, 
control   of   the 
to  a  centrallZ3df>oint 
to  abolish  constit 
that  to  be  done? 
saying  that  these 
are  old  fashioned, 
they  belong  to  the 

Not    only 
where  the 
private  property 
and  where  they  can 
States  Army  Into 
the  president  and  the 
of  a  great  organlzatio 
pened  In  a  factory 
pen  In  your  home 
to  go  on  unchecked 
one  barrier  that 
poopla  and  tyranny 
gw ■.  was  quick  to 
that  move.    Both 
poinUd  Investigating 
lay.    And  the 
tn«d  that  they  dldn 
a  court  decision 
today  are  under  the 
Uve. 


ha 


an  i 


:  stand! 
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more  than  your  great 

Abrkhara  Lincoln,  had  any 

Gov4rnment  remains  in  the 

But  when  the  people 

the  Government,  un- 

(fomlnatlon  from  a  d's- 

have  government   by 

you  no  longer  have  a 

for  the  people.    Ycu 

a  single,  mighty  leader 

mfn.  wlio  use  their  power 

itrol    and    exploit    the 

of  any  State. 


aid 


Tt  no 
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STEP 

than  Is  taken.    It  was 
rmuny,  and  In  Italy. 
dead^   parallel   here  In   the 
Is    that    third    step? 
people  convinced  that 
Incapable  of  solving 
when  you  remove  the 
gove4nmer,t   from    localities 
the  next  thing  to  do  is 
utiojial  guaranties.     How  is 
ridicule,  by  abuse,  by 
cojistltutlonal  guaranties 
ar'}  outmoded,  that 
1  lorse-and-buggy  aga. 
guaranties,    but 
gc:e3    in   and   seizes 
withtiut  due  process  of  law 
even  send  the  United 
p  ant  In  Chicago,  threw 
chairman  of  the  board 
out  forcibly.    It  hap- 
yesterday,  and  It  may  hap- 
toiiorrow  If  It  Is  allowed 
But,  thank  God.  the 
between  the  American 
namely,  the  Con- 
glfs])  the  significance  of 
Houi«e  and  Senate  ap- 
^ommlttees  without  da- 
on  was  so  frlght- 
jtven  want  to  wait  for 
thot  {h  moat  of  the  courts 
do^natlon  of  the  Execu- 


te day. 


The  citizens  of  the  United  States  deplora 
the  Gestapo  methods  used  by  Attorney  (len- 
eral  Blddle  In  the  Montgomery  Ward  case. 
They  feel  that  his  action  was  Illegal  and  de- 
stroys the  very  thing  for  which  Americans 
are  fighting  and  dying.  My  people  do  not 
approve  the  action  of  Mr.  Rcxisevelt  and  I 
only  hope  that  we  have  as  many  good  sol- 
diers to  defend  our  home  front  as  we  have 
fighting  for  our  cause  abroad.  We  have  t>een 
grossly  outraged  and  our  only  hope  for  re- 
lief Is  a  change  In  administration.  We  need 
not  only  a  new  President,  but  also  a  Con- 
gress— strong,  independent,  and  fearless — 
who  will  do  their  best  to  save  this  Republic. 

The  President's  seizure  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  p^ant  by  force  without  authority  grant- 
ed by  Congress  and  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Constitution  which  he  Is  sworn  to  uphold 
and  defend  has  justly  aroused  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  free  peopls  and  struck  a  vital  blow 
at  representative  government. 

Abolish  constitutional  guaranties?  The 
Constitution  is  old-fashioned.  So  is  the 
Magna  Charta.  Sd  are  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. But  the  £)ecalog  of  Moses  are  as  true 
and  needed  as  mvch  today  as  they  were  the 
moment  he  uttered  them  on  MDunt  Sinai. 
There  are  some  eternal  verities,  some  truths 
that  are  unchangeable  with  time.  Two  plus 
two  equals  four  today.  Just  as  much  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  Archlmides.  You  do  not 
have  to  burn  down  your  house  to  get  rid  of 
the  mice  In  the  pantry.  You  do  not  have  to 
kill  your  dog  to  get  rid  of  his  fleas.  I  think 
fleas  are  good  for  any  dog.  They  keep  his 
mind  off  being  a  dog  all  the  time.  |  Laugh- 
ter.) 

You  have  got  to  have  progress.  The  Con- 
stitution can  be  changed.  The  fathsis  who 
wrote  that  immortal  document,  the  greatest 
ever  struck  off  by  the  mind  of  man,  realized 
It  would  have  to  be  changed  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  But  they  provided  a  con- 
stitutional way  whereby  it  can  be  changed. 
Not  by  usurpation.  Only  one  power  can 
change  the  Constitution,  ard  that  is.  the 
power  that  made  it,  namely,  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Did  any  one  of  tos,  a  few  years  ago,  ever 
dream  he  would  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Executive  of  our  land  would  urge  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  regardless  of  any  doubts 
as  to  their  constitutionality?  Yet  that  Is 
what  P.  D.  R.  asked  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  to  do  when  the 
Guffey  bill  was  enacted.  Not  only  do  away 
with  constitutional  guaranties,  but  sciap  the 
Constitution  Itself. 

Two  weeks  r  go  I  spoke  to  the  Women's 
Council  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  in  Cleveland:  a  great  gathering  of 
patriotic  women.  But  rome  of  the  steel 
unions  were  having  a  convention  at  the  same 
time.  And  I  was  shocfced  and  even  a'armcd 
as  I  rede  down  the  elevator  v.hen  I  over- 
heard certain  caustic  and  nasty  remarks 
about  the  Constitution  oX  the  United  States* 
we  were  going  to  do  this,  and  we  were  going 
to  do  that,  in  spite  of  the  Constitution. 
Ycu  cannot  eat  the  Constitution,  they  say 
And  these  political  ph;ic8ophers  are  guided 
in  all  their  thinking  by  their  stomachs. 
Their  thoughts  never  rise  above  thrlr  belt 
lines.  They  never  exercise  even  their  cre- 
bellums  or  cerebrums;  grcuaded  In  Maix.an 
materialism. 

Yes;  make  the  people  feel  hopeless  and  help- 
less. Raise  up  a  benign  and  all-wise  lard-r 
W.10  will  solve  their  p.-cbleras.  Make  ib  m 
dependent  upon  Washington.  Destroy  8  ate 
rights  and  individual  responsibility.  Let 
Oncie  Sam  do  it.  We  have  a  Santa  Clauj 
in  the  White  House.  Do  away  with  consti- 
tutional guaranties,  if  you  want  to  ta'^e 
over  a  business,  take  it.  Take  it  u-.der  the 
cry  of  emergency.  Oh.  emergency  I  How 
nuay  crimes  have  been  committed  In  thy 
name  during  the  past  dozen  years?  The 
New  Deal  feeds  and  fattens  on  emergercy. 
It  grows  rich  and  powerful  on  the  pleasure 
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at  war.  Under  the  cry  of  that  emergency, 
and  under  pressure  of  that  war,  we  are  hav- 
tog  foisted  upon  this  country  national  so- 
cialism, under  the  guise  of  llberall£m  and 
democracy.  I  have  no  ciuarrel  with  the 
American  people.  If  they  \rant  national  so- 
cialism, let  them  vote  for  it.  But  I  do  object 
to  a  small  group  of  smearen  and  wastera 
In  Washington,  who  were  never  elected  by 
anybody,  who.  by  stirreptltlon  and  Indirec- 
tion, who  boring  from  wlthla,  with  their  alien 
creeds  and  their  false  phlloeophles,  are 
shackling  upon  you  and  me  and  our  fellow 
countrymen  a  type  of  gcvemment  totally 
foreign  and  different  from  •  ny  which  we  have 
ever  known, 

a  ysaovB  Bttr 

These  leaders  of  the  New  Dealers,  of  fas- 
cism and  communism  and  nazl-lsm.  they  do 
not  stop  there.  They  hav<9  to  take  another 
step.  What  Is  that?  It  is  to  undermine  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  tho  American  people 
in  the  lawyera  and  In  the  courts  of  this  land, 
t>ecause  often  the  lawyers  are  the  defenders 
of  tha  peoples'  rights.  We  mtist  make  the 
masses  feel  that  lawyers  are  crooked  and 
that  courts  are  dishonest.  We  will  assail  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  land  by  calling  them 
the  nine  old  men.  The  only  objection  to 
them  was  their  age  of  70  years.  And  how 
many  men.  In  high  Oovernment  position, 
since  that  attempt— that  Ignoble,  ruthless 
attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court — past  70 
years  of  age  have  been  appointed? 

Undermine  the  courts.  And  they  have 
pretty  well  done  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson  realiziid  that  unless  we 
had  a  frequent  rotation  of  the  Presidency 
it  would  scx>n  degenerate  into  an  Inheri- 
tance, Thomas  Jefferson,  reallztog  the  enor- 
mous appointive  powers  of  the  President, 
knew  that  if  any  one  incllvldual  stayed  in 
the  Prealdency  too  long,  with  his  appointive 
power,  he  would  control  not  only  the  ex- 
ecutive arms  and  branchrs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  that  he  would  dominate  and  con- 
trol the  judiciary.  And  it  is  significant  that 
of  tha  nine  members  of  cur  highest  Court, 
seven  of  them  have  been  appointed  by  the 
present  tocumbent  of  the  'W^te  House,  who 
in  addition,  haa  appointed  almost  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  judiciary  of  our  coimtry; 
filled  with  men  who  see  eye  to  eye  with  him; 
who  will  uphold  the  ooustitutlonallty  of 
any  bill  which  bis  stooges  can  enact,  under 
the  whip  lash  of  patronage  or  of  public  f  tmds. 
Yes;  the  court,  due  to  tte  long  tenure  of 
one  individual,  is  pretty  largely  today  un- 
der the  thumb  of  the  Executive.  I  have  said 
in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  look  at  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States  today 
and  you  will  know  why  Jesus  wept.  (Laugh- 
ter.] 

Why.  they  not  only  have  dlsdato  for  prec- 
edent; they  not  only  have  a  disregard  for 
tradition;  they  not  only  sc3rn  the  lessons  of 
experience;  they  not  only  3verrule  decisions 
made  by  the  greatest  legiJ  minds  and  the 
ablest  students  of  jurisprudence  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic — but  they  often  contra- 
dict themselves;  reversing  their  decisions  of 
yesterday  in  their  decisions  of  todhy.  with 
lines  so  sharply  divided,  that  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  that  (X>urt,  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts.  In  stinging  language,  recently 
pointed  out  to  them  that  unless  they  can 
get  some  imity.  some  consistency,  some  loglo 
In  the  wrlttog  of  their  diacislons,  soon  the 
American  people  would  lose  confidence  and 
respect  for  that  highest  tribunal. 

Yes,  they  do  not  have  courts  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Ob.  they  have;  they  have  many  trials 
over  there.  They  shot  a  lot  of  their  beet 
people.  Hitler  has  no  courts  in  Germany. 
A  Naal  court  la  stacked  and  packed.  Tbera 
ia  •  Joker  in  every  deck  md  the  cards  are 
played  aooordtog  to  the  way  the  Fuehrer 
wants  them  played.  Ani  we  have  soma 
members  of  otu*  highest  tribunal,  who  ara 
supposed  to  be  apart,  separate,  and  inde- 
pendent, sneaking  In  the  slda  door  and  tha 


back  door  of  the  White  Hotise,  Instead  of  be- 
longing to  a  great  body  of  judicial  minds,  who 
sit  and  exercise  an  independence  that  guar- 
antees the  American  people  full  justice  In 
any  controversy  (M"  crime. 

AHOTHXa  XUNCZaOtTB  CTIP 

They  do  not  stop  there.  There  to  another 
step  the  Oommunlsta  taka,  and  that  is  to 
tmdermlne  the  legislative  branch  or  Congress. 
It  Is  to  smear  Congress.  Didn't  I  see  Mus- 
solini, with  a  handful  of  Black  Shirts,  march 
on  Rome,  dissolve  the  Italian  Parliament  and 
call  them  every  dirty  naow  In  the  catalog? 
Dldnt  I  see.  as  a  student  to  Oermany.  fol- 
lowing the  last  war.  Mr.  HiUer  fooling  many 
totelllgent  Oermana;  and.  knowing  the  Ger- 
man people  aa  I  do.  I  marvel  that  so  many 
Intelligent  Germans  were  dragged  Into  such 
a  net,  until  this  National  Socialism  was  so 
fastened  upon  them  that  they  oould  never 
extricate  themselves.  And  not  only  did 
Mussolini  dissolve  Parliament.  Stalto  also  did 
away  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Hitler 
had  a  Reichstag,  a  shell  of  a  parUament.  but 
he  robbed  it  of  all  ita  power,  and  whenever 
a  vote  was  called  for,  there  was  only  one  an- 
swer: "Ja.  Ja,  Ja."  He  dldnt  stop  there. 
Hitler  even  burned  down  the  Reichstag.  And 
what  a  beautiful  buUdlng  It  was,  there  at 
Brandenburg  Tori  He  burned  it  down.  And 
I  know  of  vermto  and  rats  In  this  country, 
digging  and  boring  within,  a  group  of  char- 
acter assassins,  scandalmongers  lower  than 
the  reptile  that  hisses  In  the  grass,  who 
would  like  not  only  to  destroy  the  influ- 
ence of  the  legislative  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  who  would  like  to  btirn  down  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives; 
render  Congreas  completely  impotent. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
not  content  with  domlnattog  our  cotirts,  de- 
mands to  control  Congress.  And  when  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  kept  him  from  packing 
the  Court,  the  President  set  out,  with  public 
funds  and  with  this  great  club  of  patronage 
that  be  holds  over  the  heads  of  recalcitrant 
members  of  his  own  party,  to  dominate  and 
control  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

NATIONAI.   SOCIALIBlf 

And  books  have  been  written  by  men 
under  aliases.  Imported  foreigners,  the  ref- 
ugees and  rojrallsts  from  over  there,  trying 
to  damn  and  bllghtan  the  American  Con- 
gress. Why?  Because  when  the  legislative 
arm  at  a  government  is  destroyed,  then  we 
have  one-man  rule.  It  happened  in  Russia, 
It  happened  In  Italy.  It  happened  to  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  happening  here  for  12 
years.  Step  by  step,  not  accidental,  but 
carefully  planned,  adroitly  maneuvered  and 
skillfully  carried  cmt.  Take  all  the  things 
that  have  happened.  They  are  like  the 
pieces  of  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  Put  them  to- 
gether and  It  makes  a  perfect  picture.  What 
Is  it?  National  socialism.  They  want  only 
Members  of  Congress  who  can  and  will  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  Executive.  If  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  take  a  pill,  they  would  move  first. 
[Laughter.] 

Can  anyone  doubt  It?  I  say  to  you  that 
when  a  small  coterie  of  labor  racketeers, 
when  men  like  Bridges  and  Browder  and 
Dublnsky  and  Pressman  and  Hillman  can  col- 
lect, they  say,  $700,000 — other  sources  of 
authority  tell  us  $2.000,000 — ^not  only  for  the 
Presidential  campaign,  but  to  get  the  scalps 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  believe  to 
constitutional  republican  government,  when 
those  men  can  go  out  and  shake  down  the 
pcx3r  laboring  people  of  this  country,  forcing 
them  to  pay  tribute  in  ordnr  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  work,  and  then  go 
out  and  defeat  men  like  Joe  Stasnes  and 
John  Costcllo,  and  force  Makttn  Dies  out  of 
the  ranks,  it  is  high  time  that  the  American 
buslneosmen  get  their  eyes  open,  take  their 
shirts  off,  and  fight  like  hell  to  save  this 
.Republic.     [Applause.] 

We  have  been  aaltep  at  the  switch  and  we 
are  getting  nm  over.  I  am  not  lo  ot>tlmtstio 
a«  a  lot  of  Mf  f  tUow  BtpubUoiM.   They  told 


you  my  politics.  What  I  am  trying  to  talk  of 
are  American  principles.  I  am  trying  to  talk 
facts,  I  am  not  so  optimistic  about  the  out« 
come  of  this  present  election.  Buslneasvcen 
say,  "What  can  we  do  about  it?"  Well.  Sid- 
ney Hillman  is  doing  something  about  It. 
And  I  am  afraid  that  with  all  the  funds 
they  have,  they  will  purge  certain  othera 
who  are  marked  for  slaughter — and  I  rank 
about  No.  1.  I  think.  God,  how  I  welcome 
their  opposition.  I  will  meet  them  on  any 
battleground  at  any  time.  I  am  not  going 
to  sUnd  In  the  back  row,  silent,  and  let  the 
thing  be  set  up  here  which  our  men  and 
women  are  fighting  all  over  this  world  to 
destroy.  And  if  you  do,  you  wont  hsve  any- 
thing to  live  for  or  fight  with  whan  thU  deli^ 
is  over. 


BOONOMIC 

All  right.  Thtj  are  going  to  undermtoe 
Congress  ss  well  as  the  courts.  Let  us  see - 
what  the  other  steps  are.  Economically,  the 
people  must  be  ground  down  by  high  and 
excessive  taxes.  In  order  to  reduce  us  all  to  a 
common  level.  But.  ye  gods,  what  a  low  level. 
The  Govenmient  then  has  control  of  capital 
and  the  credit  of  the  country,  due  to  thOM 
high  taxes  that  are  collected  to  one  form  or 
another,  under  one  pretext  or  another.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  othtu  day,  I  took  the  returns 
of  my  own  personal  Income  tax.  small  as  they 
are.  for  this  and  last  _year  and  the  year  before 
and  I  compared  these  returns  with  those  of 
1929,  1930.  and  19S1.  My  taxes  are  more 
than  20  times  as  much  today,  and  yet 
I  make  no  more  money.  For  10  years  follow- 
ing the  last  war.  every  year  we  reduced  taxea 
and  cut  down  the  national  debt,  in  10  years, 
from  $26,000,000,000  to  $16,000,000,000.  and  In 
the  following  10  years  after  that,  beglnntag 
to  1932,  up  to  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  mind 
you.  not  counting  any  appropriation  for  war 
expenditures,  we  enormously  Increased  taxes 
every  year,  and  the  public  debt  was  raised 
from  $20,000,000,000  to  $66,000,000,000. 

That  bilngs  us  to  another  step  that  the  New 
Deal  takes,  or  any  other  government  takes 
that  wanta  to  establish  national  socialism. 
Grind  down  the  people  by  high  taxes.  Lift 
the  one-third  up  by  pulling  the  other  two- 
thirds  down,  Tlien  you  think  you  are  get- 
ttog  somewhere.  But  we  must  create  a  gi- 
gantic public  debt  from  which  no  individual 
citizen  will  ever  be  able  to  escape  Its  burden. 
Brother,  we  have  created  one.  The  national 
debt,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  will  be 
nearly  $200,000,000,000.  By  the  end  of  June 
next  year,  approximately  $259,000,000,000. 
And  by  the  end  of  the  war  It  will  be.  perhaps. 
$300,000,000,000.  A  debt  that  is  to  excess  at 
the  national  wealth  of  this  country,  all  tha 
bank  deposits,  insurance  policies,  farms, 
homes,  factories,  and  btutoesses.  Will  we  ever 
be  able  to  pay  the  toterest  on  such  a  debt? 
The  toterest  alone  will  {un  from  six  to  nlna 
billion  dollars  annually. 

Before  the  war,  even  the  New  Dealers  never 
spent  more  than  $9,000,000,000  a  year,  and 
they  ran  from  thre^e  to  five  billion  dollars 
a  year,  each  year,  to  the  red.  Continuous 
deficit  spendtog,  and  to  spite  of  those  huga 
expendittires  before  the  war,  not  for  pre- 
paredness but  to  boondoggltog,  building 
monkey  houses  and  dog  pounds  and  count- 
ing rats,  we  still  bad  eight  and  one-half  mil- 
lion unemployed  men  to  this  country  on 
December  7.  1941.  And  yet  they  say  they  ara 
Indispensable.  Ye  gods,  they  cannot  run  thla 
country  in  time  of  peace,  let  alone  war. 

UKDKUUKINO  FArTH  Ilf  PtTVATX  XNTXaPBXaB 

Tea:  we  will  have  high  taxes  and  we  will 
have  enormous  deficits.  A  back-breaking  na- 
tional debt  will  make  the  Government  re- 
ceiver of  the  Nation.  The  state  will  own  aU. 
Another  step  we  must  take  is  to  undcnnina 
and  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people  In  private 
bustoess  and  todividual  enterprlaa.  It 
started  out  under  the  old  M.  R.  A.  Toa  bad 
to  spend  half  of  your  time  In  filling  oui 
foraa,   answering    queatlonnalraa,   carrying 
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OQt  orders  of  tb«  distant  taz-catUig  bu- 
rtaucnta  In  WMhlngton.  Tou  dUf  It  In 
pMoeCun*.  and  you  ara  doing  it  In  wartime. 
JkXiA  tf  tbay  are  continued  in  power,  you  ain't 
amn  DOthln'  yet.    (Laugbter.) 

Mo.  you  havent.  Wait  until  the  war  la 
Ofmr.  It  will  be  continued.  Tbia  thing  la  a 
iMSh.  It  Is  being  fastened  upon  us.  and 
■o  flnnly  that  I  seriously  question,  unless 
w  ta«ve  an  Inunediate  change  and  unless 
W  get  rid  of  this  poisonous  propaganda  that 
Instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
in  people,  we  will  never  be  able  to 
It  off.  The  life  of  the  Republic  is  at 
•take.  I  am  not  goi..g  to  sit  Idly  by.  You 
are  soldiers  as  much  as  any  man  on  the  front 
line.  They  nn  fighting  to  destroy  thu  thing 
abroad  wbll*  it  is  being  cleverly  and  Insidi- 
ously •atabimied  here  at  home. 

Private  buf^oees  and  industry  in  this  coun- 
try have  savea  our  fsce  because,  with  all  of 
our  mistakes  and  waste  and  extravagance, 
the  output  ol  tndxistry.  the  production  of 
America  have  w<m  this  war.  Victory  is  now 
In  sight.  And  yet  it  is  American  business 
and  lnd\istry  which  these  long-haired  men 
•ad  short-haired  women,  wild-eyed  theorists, 
la  WMlilagton  would  hav(<  destroyed  diulng 
this  past  decade. 

THS   BVaSATTCaACT  9im 

Well,  of  course,  there  is  anothOT  step  that 
Is  taken,  and  that  Is  to  set  up  a  giant  cen- 
trallMd  Federal  bureaucracy  composed  of 
OMn  who  were  never  elected  by  anybody  Co 
any  otBce  and  whom  you  cannot  get  rid  of. 
They  are  responsible  only  to  the  Executive 
VtM  MDploys  them.  And  thay  Issue  daily 
tfWVMi  that  run  Into  bimdreds  and  thou- 
ssnds.  Tou  cannot  keep  up  with  them.  Be- 
fore you  can  read  one  of  their  orders  you 
perhaps  receive  a  new  one  telling  you  that 
the  first  was  canceled.  Tax-eating  bureau- 
crats. Tou  can  get  rid  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Tou  can  cut  our  throats  every  other 
year.  We  are  representatives  of  the  people 
and  car  be  hired  and  fired.  Tou  cannot  get 
nd  of  bureaucrats  whether  you  like  them  or 
dost  like  them.  The  only  way  you  can  get 
rM  of  them  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  man  who 
appolnu  them.  lApplaua*.]  That  Is  what 
«•  hav«  In  thia  oouofcry. 

ocMmot  or  aocATiow 
I  do  not  want  to  trwp—  upon  your  tlra«. 
Tou  are  busy  men.  Thert  are  two  other 
•tepe  that  they  take  afUr  alt  these.  One  Is 
to  conuol  the  education  of  ths  youth  of  the 
•ottotry  Oh.  It  was  the  youth  of  Italy  that 
iHiWiirl  Muavlinl  with  tdoliaing  enthuvlasm, 
fl  wm  tht  youth  of  Otneany,  the  young  boys 
•ai  flrls,  who  hiked  and  marched  and  who 
-•  «onihlpped     with     sdnratlon,     the 

And  dofi't  think  Adniph  Nltter  rod« 
fty  toeihf  •  tyrant     No,  h«  «m  tht 
ful  the  pttpU     Ne  was  »4«>liMd.    N« 
N«  «fl«  hrtngiM  in  •  new 
•tiMr  mMi  funum.  m 


Ml  ptm^Wf  warrtiipyod  tad  idoti— d. 
IIP«M  Mf  ui  he  UM  Hfim.  Add  tiMf 
MItVdi  MM  viih  raMlldH  Mri  and  rttla. 


viih  raMiidH  Mri  ifid  r«tif 

TIMI  M  Md  PMMI  0«niMtlf 


gUiiWid  MiVd  mm.   W»  «m  their 

Hm  tdlWIIHd  PWlMM  fdddf     Well, 

W  «Mt  argvd  dWlM  thti.    ^  tlMlir  fruit* 
Id  Adll  ' ^—  - 


»lMr«toir  the  rMeral 
It  dovM  Make  gruMik  Add.  oh, 
tiM  granu  and  dotes  and  pMMloac  ddd  gratu* 
It4«i  aad  dU  the  rast  that  to  psured  out  of 
Mm  MNldMl  ItMsun'  to  yyptdate  thoae 

vhy  It  IS  d«M.    »!•  td  dOMfSTito  ^mm. 
And  «•  have  ifed  dMdl  attiiu  potttielMi  la 
rid.    I «»«  pat  bhB  up  sgainM  Slttar. 
•ad  ttAlla.  and  all  of 
■•liflBootli.    Tou 

5?*JI*  ^"^  **•      «•!*■•  Illppilf   •• 
••  Mt.     ■•  0M1  Mow  hot  MddOldMd  «f 

•U  like  u.    BM 1  tMaft  «1m  pMpU  an 


stateama  aah: 


hon(  St, 


Sam 


Uke 


fed  up  on  charm. 
and  nujre  character 
and   nu>re 
chicanery  and  more 
panegyric  and  more 
is  natural,  real. 

Bills  are  pending 
Federal    Oovemmen  i 
cities  and  localitlee 
Ing  gifts.     Uncle 
emment  never  gave 
that  It  did   not 
ways  Government 
over  the  lives  and 
It  was  so  with  the 
not  to  grow  stuff, 
take   orders    from 
the    farmer   what 
much.'    Social 
even  the  mendicant^ 
dant  life  and  secur 
grave.    But  before 
they  have  to  submit 
mad*  In  Washlngtoi^.' 

The   Federal 
the  States — comes 
and  reaches  out 
your  pockets  and 
dollars  back  to 
In  Washington,  to 
Missouri,  "Now,  we 
millions  of  your 
you  will  follow  the 
we  Isy  down.    We 

And  the  education 
humble   submission 
spirit   of   idolatry 
for  the  great  leader. 


They  want  leas  charm 

oday:  less  shpwmanahip 

ip.    They   want  leas 

;andor.    They  want  leaa 

prayer,  but  prayer  that 

humble,  and  sincere. 

n  Congress  whereby  the 

will    make    grants   to 

Beware  of  Greeks  bear- 

or  any  Federal  Gov- 

to  Its  people  anything 

from  them.     And  al- 

dxacts  in  return  control 

lestinles  of  its  citizens. 

f  trmera.    They  were  paid 

t>ut  the  farmer  had  to 

Vashlngton.    They   told 

sow.    when    and    how 

Protection?    Why, 

are  offered  the  abun- 

from  the  cradle  to  the 

lecurity  is  given  them, 

to  rules  and  regulations 


t> 

Secui  Ity? 
nti 
rit^ 


Govfmment   goes   out    into 

Illinois  and  Missouri 

digs  down   deep   into 

so  many  millions  of 

Then  they  say 

people  in  Illinois  and 

ivlU  let  you  have  a  few 

money  back  providing 

and  regulations  that 

going  to  control  you." 

of  youth?    Teach  them 

and    to    bow    in    that 

of   zealous   worship 


hito 
and 
taces 
Was!  lington. 
ydu 


owi 


naes 

aie 


■  ad 


fo  tifles. 
stren(  thens 


tlie 


And  then    the 
which  backs  and 
promotes  and 
Ing  steps,  is  a  ceasele^ 
over  radio,  on  the 
exalt  and  glorify  all 
bow  the  knee  to 
besmirch    and   smea 
anyone  who  dares 

80  there  we  are 
"niMse  are  times  to 
thatsof   We  have 
freedoms":   freedom 
worship,  freedom 
from  want.    When,  . 
any  American  never 
We  perhaps  had  ha 
many  depressluns  In 
try,     But   We 
ierapping  the 
up  a  ba«k<brealiin 
bankruptoy,  and 
rtvolutlon,    And  we 
whert  in  thu 


TBX  PaOl  AOANDA  STEP 


lait 


hard 


alws  s 
ConatI  ution 


•tL' 


ornint  y 
Of  revolutiiMi 
th«  mott 


thiw 


•nvf 


TNI  MMi 

W«  Mff  at  the 
mntttm,    We  tr* 
And  It  l«  iNier  th«n 
•  man  In  j«ii  ttn 
N«  li  fr««  Id  ipidk 
Is  free  from  want,   i 
Ing  and  fwid    Th«7 
id  (rdf  from  fear; 
wild  are  out  of  latl 
"iinu  freedoms."  If 
(or.  Out  help  us, 

No;  they  have 
dom  of  all,  namely, 
free  from  the  fear 
what  wt  want 
era««  and  Presidentl 
•ad  regulatkmi 


1  rail « 


beu-d 


step  that  they  take. 

promulgates  and 

all  these  fwcgo- 

incessant  propaganda. 

I  creen.  In   the  prcas,  to 

those  faithful  who  will 

leader,  and  who  will 

damn   and    condenm 

his  voice  in  protest. 

'  liomas  Psine  once  as'd, 

try  men's  souls."    Isn't 

a  lot  about  the  "four 

of  speech,   freedom  of 

n   fear,  and  freedom 

the  name  of  God,  did 

enjojr  thoM  freedoms? 

times.    We  have  had 

he  history  of  our  ooun> 

pulled   out   without 

Ion  or  without  piling 

lebt  whieh  will  lead  to 

kruptey   will   lead    to 

»•«•  reaehed  th«  point 

wt  have  to  h«t«  re* 

r  And  If  that  b«  tr«i« 

M  It.    lAppUtiMj 


fiom 


MSA  nn%  dd 


MfNdfMd*  n«wi  nnt  t«* 

now.   TInM  l«  §))m%, 

I  MM  d<  Mf  tUlnli,   Why, 

thd  "fmir  freedoms," 

Is  free  t«  worship,  h« 

IMM  ahdHtr  Mi 

lldvt  him  tdpfefd  up. 

-  so  than  th«M  raMtU 

lUughur.l    Ob.  th« 

tikt  ifl  •!!  we  Mr*  flfhtinf 


)• 


nui  '• 
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oyr\  wked  the  greatest  fre«> 

he  freedom  to  be  free; 
govemmmit.    That  is 
freedom  from  Iseeutlve  de- 
flats  and  bureaucratic 
that  threaten  us  with 

If  wd  wera  told 
td  tow  •nd  when  to 


Mid.  nte  Who 
temporary  seeuntj 
lia  aoon  lose  both." 


severe  penalties,   amounting   to  huge  fines 
and   long   imprisonment. 

The  American  people  want  to  be  free  to 
exercise  their  own  God-given  talents,  to 
earn,  labor,  and  save,  own  property  and  en- 
Joy  its  fruits;  the  results  of  their  own  labor. 

Ah,  freedom?  We  are  fighting  for  the  free* 
dom  where  the  free  men  and  women  in  tin* 
country  can  walk  the  earth,  each  his  own 
king,  the  equal  lord  of  every  other  man;  to 
go  his  own  way;  work  out  his  own  will;  weave 
into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  magic  days, 
the  dreams  that  haunt,  the  duties  that  in- 
spire and  urge  him  on.  That  is  the  freedom 
we  have  known  In  America.  That  Is  the  free- 
dom that  has  produced  the  automobile  and 
the  telephone  and  the  skyscraper  and  the 
airplane  and  the  radio  and  the  thousand  and 
one  comforts  that  we  enjoy  and  that  has 
produced  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  our 
people  than  for  any  other  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth. 

Oh,  It  is  great  to  be  an  American;  to  live 
under  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment; a  republican  government;  where  gov- 
ernment Is  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  men. 

It  is  great  to  live  In  a  country  where  a 
poor  backwoodsman,  bom  In  a  log  cabin, 
with  the  ground  for  a  floor,  who  never  saw 
the  Inside  of  a  college  but  who,  because  of 
the  talents  with  which  the  Almighty  had 
blessed  him,  because  of  his  rugged  honesty, 
becaiise  of  his  great  love  for  humanity,  be- 
cause of  his  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
his  sterling  patriotism,  because  of  his  hatred 
of  evil  and  love  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good,  could  rise  from  abject  poverty  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  great  and  a 
free  people.  And  only  In  the  United  States 
could  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  have  lived, 
[Applause.] 

Isn't  It  great  to  live  In  a  country  where  • 
poor  newsboy,  selling  papers  on  the  trains 
out  of  Detroit,  who  worked  hard  and  saved 
his  pennies,  nickels,  and  dimes,  who  lived  in 
a  country  that  did  not  believe  In  rewarding 
.Idleness  and  punishing  industry— isn't  it 
wonderful  to  live  in  a  country  where  an  hum- 
ble newsboy,  who  tolled  and  alaved  and  who 
was  not  held  down  by  bureaucratic  control, 
who  had  no  ceiling  over  his  head  but  who 
could  rise  to  any  height  which  hia  Ood-glven 
Ulents,  his  Industry,  and  his  personal  worth 
as  a  man  could  lead  htm?  So  that  he  could 
reproduce  the  human  voice  and  I'ght  up  the 
world?  And  only  America  could  ever  pro* 
due*  •  Thom««  Idlson.    (Arplauae.) 

lan't  It  great  to  live  In  •  oountry-^ot  • 
national  sofliatletle  ataU,  beeauM  Uullvldual 
freedom  and  national  •ofteltam  dMBdt  nitl 
tide  by  Blde-isn't  It  Wdndwfttl  td  live  in  d 
•eunttif  whdrt  •  ppdr  MdHMMiio,  who  got  diri 
under  bl«  flnftrnallc  ind  pnu  In  hia  half, 
whd  worbMl  In  •  weodahdd  and  aavad  tha  f 
aulta  nt  hta  toll  whila  othara  apant  their  aub« 
atanaa  in  wild  and  ridtdua  living,  in  the  hopa 

**♦■•  **!•••''*•••••  ««'ott»<l  »«>w  —f  of 
tham,  wbdMar  M«f  tddfe  tuf^  of  thamaalvaa 
Of  not!  lan't  It  wondarful  id  llva  In  •  aountrf 
wtiara  that  Indleidual  aould  worb  during  tbd 
d«r  ftiHl  toil  dufinf  half  the  night  and  a*vd 
bla  modar,  and  fd  to  a  friend  who  had  tbd 
aenfldanaa  and  Paaptat  (n  him  Id  vantura  d 
mtla  prifmtd  OMltdl-^tlMttt  d  ddltMr  aub. 
■t4f  from  tbd  OoTaninwBt-bMt  who  waa  left 
free  to  breathe  the  air  and  aiarciae  his  mind 
•nd  to  put  forth  hia  enerftes  to  lift  ua  out  of 
tba  dMid  and  muck  and  mire  and  plaaa  ua 
upon  wbaato  and,  through  the  method  of  rap. 
Id  tranaporution,  obliterate  tho  bmrriara  that 

??**!  ^^J^  "•  '*»*«  different  aommunu 
ties?  Only  America  eould  ever  have  produced 
aUmnford.    |Applauaa.|  ^ 

Ah,  gentlemen,  It  la  always  food  to  talk  to 
the  members  of  thU  club,  Tou  are  always 
attentive  and  appreelativa,  whether  you  agraa 
2L?!?  -i  ^  *•«?• '"^  l»»y.  •«»  1  OMtnlnlf 
7^^  L"'!.***«»  **»•  *'»•  «o  n»n  away 

£?K-S7*'^"*l'"«**"'  "^'"^  I  am  on  tho 
Miuury  Affstis  Conmittoa,  and  Mr,  Bsrroijt 
baa  piMMl  me  on  tiM  Commlttoa  on  Poat- 
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Whr  Military  Poliey — I  would  not  have  come 
out  here  unless  I  thougl.t  that  some  of  the 
things  I  say  here  are  the  stark  naked  truth, 
that  they  are  timely,  tha-,  they  are  vital,  and 
in  the  hope  that  you  wll  heed  some  of  the 
thoughts  thrown  out — aiid  that  you  wlU  do 
something  about  It.  It  it  not  going  to  do  a 
bit  of  good  to  be  moved  tere  and  then  go  out 
and  forget  everything. 

We  are  In  the  midst  a'  a  war.  We  are  on 
every  continent  and  sea,  and  we  are  here  at 
home.  I  am  under  an  oath,  a  sacred  oath, 
aa  you  have  been,  Carl  Chlndbiom,  time  and 
again,  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  against  all  its  enemies  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  And  my  brother,  who  has 
been  with  the  8th  Air  Fcrce  in  England  over 
a  year,  and  my  four  nephews,  who  are  in  the 
armed  services,  and  yoxir  sons,  brothers,  and 
nephews  are  taking  care  of  the  foreign  foe. 
I  have  no  fear  about  them,  any  more  than 
when  I  volunteered  with  two  of  my  brothers. 
In  the  last  war.  But  I  am  thinkliig  of  domes- 
tic enemies.  Who  In  the  name  of  God  is  go- 
ing to  fight  the  battle  here  on  the  home 
front,  preserve  our  Const  tution  and  save  our 
Republic  and  our  American  way  of  life,  when 
so  many  youthful  Americans  are  on  distant 
lands  and  on  remote  stiati,  fighting  and  dying 
and  giving  their  very  lasi:  ounce  of  full  devo- 
tion to  their  country? 

In  the  name  of  God,  gentlemen,  let  us  re- 
member the  inunortal  wc  rds  of  Lincoln  when 
he  said,  "This  fair  republic  la  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth  and  America  Is  God's  last 
chance  to  make  a  world.'     (Applause.] 


A  Moral  Retponaibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  wrw  Tout 
IN  THS  BOUSE  OP  BEPRISENTATIVKS 

Tw9dav,  June  20, 1944 

Mr,  DXCKSTBIlf .  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Waahing ion  Evening  Star  of  June  20, 
1944: 

A  MOBAt  aaarowatanJTT 

Praaldant  Mooaavalt'a  announoamant  that 
ifiOO  fiiropaaa  rafugaea  will  ba  granted  tarn- 
perarr  ibeltar  In  tfiia  eountry  will  ba  wal- 


I  by  all  who  hNva  givan  any  thotight  to 
the  pllgbt  of  tbuaa  grant  numbarn  df  peeple 
«rh<t  have  baen  uprooted  by  ttoe  war  and  ptll 
Id  night  by  tha  ffaaia,  Utt  baa  dealt  harab' 
If  with  tbaaa  man.  wuflien*  and  aftlldren,  and 
tbay  naad  the  aupport  df  eferjr  nation  that 
dan  aarva  aa  a  bafan  lor  them,  Neratefnra 
tb§  United  ftatea  bae  llmltdd  lie  aaaietanea 
to  dipldmatle  efforta  to  eelaMMi  bdMee  for 
tbem  m  ettoer  tondai  new,  dn  Ike  etrengtli 
of  (be  Fraeldeot'a  deelalon,  wa  ahall  ahara  dl- 
raettf  in  the  taafc  of  eartag  for  tham,  An 
unuaad  mllltarf  eanp  Is  upetate  New  Torb 
will  ba  opened  far  tbe  purfoaa.  There,  aub- 
jael  to  aaaentlal  aaeurltir  raatrlatlona,  tha 
thousand  will  Ilea  for  tba  duration,  our 
regular  immigration  proaadura  being  aua- 
pandad  to  permit  their  entry,  with  tha  tui- 
0erstandlng  that  they  will  ba  raturnad  to 
Cbeir  native  countrlaa  wbas  paaoa  la  raatorad. 
In  view  of  tba  dimanalona  of  tba  problem. 
tiM  number  aaawia  aurprlalngly  amall  and 
perhapa  wa  abaU  fUid  It  daalrabla,  latar  on. 
to  open  our  doora  to  many  mora— •  gaatttra 
oontampUtad  by  a  oongraaalonal  propoaal  to 
aat  up  aararal  "free  pMta"  to  aoeommodata 
additional  tbotMsnda.  In  any  event,  no  one 
irttii  tbd  laaat  btmunltanaa  tmptdaa  wlU 


queaUon  the  fitness  of  ICr.  Boosevelfk  ac- 
tion; It  is  simply  a  step  In  recognition  of 
tbe  moral  responsibility  which  every  nation 
in  a  position  to  help  bears  toward  the  op- 
pressed and  atrlckeo  of  the  world. 


Soudi  Dakota  Man  Leada  B-^9  Raid 
OB  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOUTH    DSXOTS 

IN  THl  HOU8B  OP  REPRS8S4TATIVBS 
Tuesday,  June  20. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
news  of  the  great  B-29  bombing  raid  on 
tbe  Japanese  mainland  thrilled  all 
America,  South  Dakotans  received  a 
special  lift  from  this  epochal  military 
venture  due  to  the  fact  that  a  South 
Dakota  man.  Gen.  LaVern  G.  (Blondey) 
Saunders,  was  the  commanding  flight 
officer  of  the  raid.  South  Dakotans  have 
long  appreciated  the  fighting  qualities  of 
General  Saunders  and  it  is  gratifying 
now  to  find  his  name  linked  with  that  of 
Jimmy  Doolittle  as  the  two  Americans 
to  lead  the  two  air  raids  which  have  pro- 
duced the  most  headlines  of  this  war. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  with  these 
remarks  at  this  point  a  news  story  by 
Capt.  Lowell  M.  Limpus,  appearing  in  the 
Wafthlngton  Times-Herald  for  Jime  18. 
1944.  I  believe  people  in  the  Congrese 
and  the  coimtry  will  be  interested  in 
learning  more  about  the  man  from  South 
Dakota  who  commanded  the  B-29  raid 
on  Japan  and  thereby  attained  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  thla  war  since  Sec- 
retary of  War  SUmaoo  Mdune  vm  that 
this  la  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  raid* 
which  we  all  hope  will  fufQolently  soften 
up  Japan  to  pdve  the  way  for  early 
victory: 

Mumun  tAvmmm.  OoMnaamaa  or  S-M  turn, 
Wtmn  Took  to  Am  Aokumt  Jara  ar  PsaaL 
MAaaea— FLTsn  Orrrw  Orraa  roa  Was  Niao« 

ISH     OlMiW  AT  DVK  Joa  IN  WABHlNaTON 

(9y  Capt.  Lowell  M  Limpus | 

"Mister,  tfe  only  gol  one  rattuaat  le  duike 
df  tbia  ndd's  Aray.  I  wanna  gd  baili  witb 
Oeldoel  taddddis   aad  go  viMidfer  he  gees. 

Tbe  apaabsr  was  a  tddfli  llMd  diifeaM 
ffddi  ■rodblya  wbd  kdi  bees  tMnaiii  irMle 
ssrhflg  with  gaundefi  df  cmadamnali  tbe 
wUm.  tbd  Air  fasM  nasi  aina  ad  llladil  ■Msbi 


wt  dpra  www 

And  tbe  aergeant  got  bla  wlab.  Two  daya 
•go  OeBoral  iauodara  took  him  to  Japan 
•board  one  of  tbe  naw  »-gi  duparfortraaaaa, 
Tbe  Inaldant  la  typloal  of  tha  whole  tbrUUng 
expedition,  bacausa  tbat'a  tba  way  tba  battla- 
tasted  aonunandar  of  tha  raid  Mw^ya  aaama 
to  affaat  tha  man  under  htm. 

Tbay  know  "Monday"  tatwdara  la  •  haro— 
a  baro  In  tha  real  amm*  of  that  oft'Oaad 
word  although  he'd  aeatp  any  nun  who 
aatlad  htm  that.  Tbay  know  It  by  virtoa  of 
tba  ribbona  on  bla  braaat,  baoatjaa  tbay  know 
bow  ba  won  tba  rara  daooratlona  for  wbMi 
tiMy  atdod.  And.  man  than  that,  tboy  know 
ball  a  aquara  ahoottng  lander  who  baa  re- 
padtadly  rMUd  lUo  own  Ufa  for  tbe  aaaa  ba 


Hap  Arnold  knew  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  picked  the  atooky.  alow-apeaking  Saun- 
ders, with  the  thlnnhig  raven  locks,  to  lead 
the  first  big,  all-revealing  blow  at  Japan,  and 
to  utilize  the  new  weiqmns  for  the  first  tint* 
on  a  large  ecale.  He,  too,  knew  "Blondey's'* 
record  and  tbe  kltid  of  ]ob  he  would  do. 

woKio  csTB  amwiB 

And  today  the  world  knows  the  kind  of 
Job  he  did  do. 

But  It  doeent  begin  to  reaUae  the  effort 
that  went  into  getting  ready  for  It.  aa 
"Biondey"  helped  his  chief,  the  equally  soft- 
spoken  "K.  B."  Wolfe  to  polish  off  the  expe- 
dition. They  miide  a  great  combination: 
"Blondey,"  tbe  batUe-trled  tactician,  and  '  K. 
B., "  the  master  technician,  straight  from  the 
Wright  Field  laboratories. 

Neither  of  those  men  was  apt  to  strike  tw- 
til  he  was  ready — and  "Blondey"  knew  they 
were  ready  before  they  left  the  United  Statea. 
He  told  a  veteran  comrade  so,  during  his  last 
trip  to  Washington. 

"Our  team  Is  nil  uniformed  and  they've 
learned  their  signals,"  he  said,  quietly. 
•They-U  hit  the  line  hard,  when  the  whistle 
blows." 

WAA  AIX-AMlaiCAIf  TACKLB 

There  spoke  the  old  football  coach,  and 
"Blondey"  was  that.  too.  He  helped  coach 
West  Point  teams  that  were  almoet  as  great  aa 
the  one  on  which  he  played,  back  In  the  late 
twenties,  when  he  won  his  rating  as  an  AU- 
American  tackle. 

And  that  was  tlie  beginning  of  "Blondey's* 
career.  He  was  given  that  nickname  by  hia 
roommate,  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Wilson,  tha 
great  running  tiaek,  who  operated  behind  tha 
line  that  "Blondey"  helped  hold  and  won  All- 
Amerlcan  honors,  too.  Now  "Light  Horse 
Harry"  is  a  flying  colonel  and  "Blondey"  is  a 
brigpdier  general.  But  Harry  llrst  called  him 
"Blondey"  because  his  hair  was  so  black. 
There  was  more  of  It  then. 

The  pair  graduated  In  1928.  and  Blondey 
tranaferred  from  the  Infantry  to  the  Air 
Corps  17  months  later.  He  aoon  became  a 
bomber  expert  and  December  7,  IMI.  found 
him  a  major  at  Hlckam  Field,  near  Pearl 
Harbor.  That  day  ha  first  taatad  aombat— 
and  for  many  hours.  Major  Saunders  wai  BO 
percent  of  tbe  air  power  that  I7ncla  Bam  hsd 
In  the  air.  He  went  looking  for  the  Jap 
fleet  alone  that  afternoon  but  be  didn't  find 
It.  which  was  probably  fortunate  for  him* 
aa  wall  aa  bla  aotintry, 

•OaAt  a  MOMTMA  LATM 

Ha  auptad  winning  madala  g  montba 
later— and  ha  won  aoma  goad  ones.  Taday 
ba  waara  tha  D.  d.  M.,  4ba  D.  f ,  O..  and  the 
•liver  Itar,  aa  «wlt  aa  tbe  bafdHd«gM  Navy 
Oroaa  (wMeb  Is  raMer  rare  for  aa  Army 
fllan,  not  Id  ■sdllid  Hm  Purple  Neafl  tor 
wouade  received  in  Ibe  loldWdds  dtdd." 

Tberfs  a  asMfate  eldff  bebldi  edeb  df 
Wisdi  add  a  i»»niling  due,  too,  but  It  would 
Idlie  a  bddk  to  tell  tbem  all.  And  tbey  bare 
Id  be  dbg  dill  df  dry  eilalal  rmortK^,  bdsmise 
Slondey  wo«*l  letk  about  tbam  efe»  to  oM 
frianda, 

Moat  of  tbem  eenaarw  tba  tenaa  daya  In 
tba  goutbwaat  Fselfle.  whan  wa  ware  dgnting 
for  our  Uvea,  and  Oolonal  daundeni  (aa 
tba  aergeant  atill  oalla  him  I  lad  a  eonatdar- 
•bla  portion  of  the  bombers  upon  which  ao 
much  depended.  Ths  D.  fl.  M  eiutlon  talU 
bow  ha  eaniad  •  double  load  ss  baaa  eom- 
mender,  while  he  planned  and  led  tbe  ralda 
that  inflicted  aueh  "great  damaga,"  kddalwd 
otrt  eo  Jap  planea,  damaged  Ig  oMara,  aant 
•n  ftlrcraft  carrier  limping  off  bl  a  ainklog 
condition  (they  think  aha  want  dews),  and 
plaaterad  M  dlffervnt  other 


ooataAsaa 

Tbare  waa  tbe  tAaaa  tbe  bombar  be 
riding  waa  knoebad  out  by  flglitaea  and  tbe 
eokmal  anatdhod  tbe  eootrola  from  Hm  dying 
pilot— tba   eo-pUot    waa   alreac^ 


f 


I 


1 
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th«  bif  Clippie  down,  unld  s  ball 
«l  taMl.  to  Uad  off  •  J*p-lMl4l  bMch.  H« 
WhA  tol*  gnat  •trwB^h  then,  to  drag  the 
WMBMM  ■aibw  of  hU  crew  ashore,  pas«ed 
out  weapona  and  dug  in  to  Oght  to  the  end. 

And  h«  waa  atlU  leading  tbem  when  the 
nnezpeetad  rtMOa  caaa.  "Brilliant  leader- 
ahip  •  •  •  euuiagaoua  devotion  to  duty 
•  •  •  grave  danger";  that's  the  way  they 
•ommaiiaed  that  performance  when  they 
gare  blm  the  Nary  Croaa. 

apace  U  lacking  to  deacribe  the  others,  but 
the  citations  read  like  adventure  storlee — 
^landing  on  Ouadaleanal  •  *  *  in  the  face 
of  enemy  attack  •  •  •  bombing  from 
the  air  and  heavy  shelling  from  warships 
at  Ma."  Inspecting  the  ruined  runway  amid 
flying  lead— fiaartng  away  the  debris  (that's 
bow  ba  won  the  D.  F.  C),  "courageously 
ptaaaad  hla  attack  •  •  •  in  spite  of  anti- 
aircraft and  fighter  fire  (that's  Lunga  Point 
In  tha  SoioiDona  and  the  Sliver  Star) — and 
ao  It 


THKM  SENT  TO  DESK  JOB 

No  wonder  the  wounded  sergeant  wanted 
to  go  back  laataad  of  Uklng  the  rest  to 
trbbrb  ba  waa  antltled.  (How  he  got  back 
li  another  story,  not  yet  to  be  told.) 

After  all  that,  they  sent  htm  back  to  a 
daak  Job  In  Waahlngton.  to  lie  a  deputy 
chief  of  the  air  staff,  and  pass  on  his  knowl- 
adie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  include  with  these 
remarlu  a  news  story  from  the  Aberdeen 
American  News  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dale., 
which  tells  somethlQg  of  the  early 
record  of  "Kondey"  Saimders.  Bom  on 
a  South  Dakota  farm,  near  Strat- 
ford, &  Dak.,  this  man  has  the  back- 
ground  of  a  typical  American  boy  and  his 
success  story  in  his  chosen  field  of  spe- 
cialization follows  the  pattern  which 
America  has  made  the  envy  of  the  civi- 
lised world  and  which  can  function  only 
in  a  free  republic  s^ich  as  we  have  in  the 
United  SUtes. 


Kirsw  •LomaT'D  la  thvu 

Informed  that  ber  husband.  Brig.  Oen.  La- 
Ver;  e  O.  (Blondey)  Saunders  was  the  rank- 
ing oAoar  oa  the  B-29  bombing  of  the  Jap- 
asaaa  boneUiDd.  Mrs.  Saunders  said  her* 
todny; 

••He  would  ba  •  •  •  1  knew  when  1  read 
about  the  raid  that  J  Blondey  was  anywher* 
arotmd  he'd  be  In  on  It." 

The  epoch-making  aaaault  waa  wholly  In 
ebarreter  far  the  blaefe-balrad.  beetle-browed 
general  who  is  known  as  a  "flyer's  flyer." 

In  the  aarly  atagas  of  the  aerial  campaign 
•or  tba  flolomon  lalaads.  Saunders,  then  a 
flew  on  sareral  missions  with  bis 
One  tlflM.  his  B-17  waa  set  upon  by 
Zeros,  the  pilot  klllad  and  tha 
mortally  wounded.  Saunders  took 
over  tba  controls,  landed  tbe  flaming  craft  on 
the  watar  and  helped  other  crew  mawliwa  to 
nfaty  oa  a  nearby  island,  from  wk^M  tbey 
Saundcra  auflersd  a  gaab  on 
and  stiU  carrlaa  a  aear. 

Tba  broad «abo%adared  general,  former  foot* 
ball  star  at  tba  University  of  South  Dakota 
and  at  Wast  Point,  where  he  had  later  served 
as  line  eoach.  spent  a  year  In  the  Solomons 
building  up  the  aerial  might  which  later  was 
to  help  roll  the  Japaneae  back  toward  their 
bomalaad.  Out  of  dense  Jtuigle  on  an  un- 
dlaeloaed  laUnd.  Saunders  and  hu  men 
barked  an  airbaae  to  acoommodate  the  B-17's 
which  helped  another  tha  Japa  on  Guadal- 
aacal  and  othars  ot  the  Solonooa. 

•Mtpdera  miut  have  felt  a  deep  aenaa  otf 
MtMbetlon  aa  he  flew  on  tbe  miasion  to  at- 
tack Japan.  Be  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  whan 
tba  Japaneae  struck  December  7,  IMI.  da- 
atroylng  much  of  the  Pacific  fleet.  One  of  tha 
few  Astartcaa  flyara  to  get  into  the  air  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Saundaca  succaaded  la  taking 
oC  Ui  a  B-IT. 


Tba  general,  a 
farm  boy,  holds  a 
One  of  them  Is  the 
ed  men  outside  thi 

Saunders'   wife 
Aberdeen. 


former 


Stratford,  8.  Dak.. 
ong  list  of  decorations. 
Cross,  seldom  award- 
naval  service. 
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Iowa.    £Ir.  Speaker, 

extend  my  remarks  in  the 

the  following   three 

with  regard  to  Wash- 


8ns  Washington  As 
Town  Doing  Ira  Full 
Erroars 


Nora — 1  seemly 


anl 


ccrn 


(BMToa'a 
writer  for  the  New 
Ited  Washington 
his  paper,   stating 
really  knows  there 
fighting  to  preserv« 
first  ot  the  stories  b 
the  other  will  be 

Washington,  lew,  l 
side  of  the  war  ytu 
the  home  front  that 
come  home  to 

This  is  Washlngtoi  i 
In  1940,  seat  of 
center  for  15.000 
aoutheastern   Iowa 
of  towns,  some  s 
smaller,  which 
In    camp    and 
dreaming  about 

Washington, 
center  of  town 
scattered  with  iron 
talking.     Around 
of    two-story    red 
butldtnirs.    McDanlel 
Shop.  North  Side 
Bank.  Klein's   (manb 
(dry  goods).    Beyotfl 
trae-linad    straata 
frame  bouaaa. 


Jack    Steele,   a 
fork  Herald  Tribune,  vis- 
wrote  two  articles  for 
is  view   that  this  tcwn 
I  a  war  going  on  and  is 
the  home   front.    The 
reprinted  herewith,  and 
published  tomorrow.) 

May   27.— Thts   is   the 

I  lon't  read  much  about — 

the  men  are  lighting  to 


Iowa,  population  5.237 

Wssbfngton  County,  shopping 

and  hog  farmers  In 

[prototype   of   thousands 

11  tie  larger,  some  a  little 

mllM  }ns  of  American  youths 

over^s    are    thinking    and 


Iowa- -a 


sluu:  ed 


tlie 


■  Dd 


crov  ded 


MO  aio 
Mo  bumming  war 
bustle  and  btutle  of 
Ifew  Tork,  Cbloago. 
In  uniform  on  the 
oocaaional  aoldler  or 
furlough),    no 
loungea.  no  trouble 
Washington  Hotel,  a 
for  65  cants. 

Tou  stand  t>ealde 
and   survey   Washington 
morning  with  the  ali 
after  an  all-night 
Is  there  really  a 
ington,  Iowa,  heard 


ra  n 

war 


to 


Than  you  begin 
Ing   by.    All    the 
older,  or  high-school 
stay  two  daya  In 
more  than  a  doaen 
to  bet  are  of  draft 

McDanlel'a  Drug 
anawar  you  already 
plctuiaa  of  young 
tbat  tbay  ovarlap  an<l 


grassy  aquare  in  the 

by  maple  trees  and 

Oenches  for  loafing  and 

square    a   quadrangle 

rnd    yellow    brick    store 

driig    store.    Chocolate 

.  the  Washington  State 

wear),  J.  c.  Penney's 

a  crlsscroaa  of  wide. 

danked   by   neat,    whiu 


vas  FLAirra 

plants,  no  algna  of  tha 
war  now  so  familiar  in 
Waahlngton,  no  men 
streets  (except  for  an 
sailor  home  (or  a  brief 
bars  or  cockUU 
getting  a  roonv  at  the 
staak  dinner  advartlaad 


tie 


fountain  in  the  square 

on   a   bright   May 

tingling  with  clesnness 

and  you  wonder, 
going  onf    Has  Wash- 
4tK>ut  It? 


notice  the  people  walk- 

n    are   middle-aged   or 

boys  or  yoimger.    You 

Washington  without  seeing 

you  would  be  willing 
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window  gives  the 
It  la  Jammed  with 
In  uniform,  ao  many 
bide  many  of  tba  taoaa. 


Here  la  a  comer  of  America  stripped  of  Its 
young  manpower.  All  that  are  left  are  a 
handful  of  IV -Ka  (lowans  are  a  healthy 
breed)  and  a  few  deferred  to  work  essential 
farms  (they  don't  come  to  town  very  much, 
at  least  during  spring  planting). 

KNOW  WAS'S  ON 

still  pondering,  you  start  out  to  see  more 
of  the  town.  The  first  stop  Is  James  Shoe 
Shop  to  have  some  Iowa  mud  removed  from 
your  shoes.  A  young  women  comes  out  as 
you  enter.  The  cobbler  tells  you  (you  didn't 
ask)  tbat  ber  husband  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
In  a  bomber. 

Does  Washington,  Iowa,  know  there  la  a 
war  going  on? 

Your  next  call  is  on  Ralph  E.  Shannon,  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Journal  and  president 
of  the  Iowa  Dally  Press  Association.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  handsome  boy,  wearing  wings  and 
captain's  bars,  bangs  on  the  wall  behind  taia 
desk. 

You  dont  mention  It  at  first,  but 'gossip 
about  the  Iowa  floods,  politics,  and  the  news- 
paper business.  Then  Mr.  Shannon  sees  your 
eyes  drift  toward  the  picture. 

"We  lost  one  of  our  boys  you  know."  A 
soft  voice  with  Just  a  tinge  of  pride  mellow- 
ing the  Infinite  sorrow. 

Arm  as  missions 

Capt.  Robert  H.  Shannon  was  one  of  the 
first  American  flyers  to  complete  25  missions 
over  Europe.  He  was  on  his  way  home,  pilot- 
ing a  plane  taking  Lt.  Gen.  Frank  M.  An- 
drews. American  commander  in  the  European 
area,  to  Iceland  for  an  Inspection  tour.  A 
crash  against  a  hillside  In  the. fog.  Then  a 
telegram :  "The  Secretary  of  War  desires  that 
I  assure  you  of  his  deep  sympathy."     •     •     • 

Does  Washington,  Iowa,  know  there  is  a 
war  going  on?  You  might  not  think  so  at 
first  glance,  but  I  stayed  2  days,  and  I  think 
it  does. 

Literally  everyone  in  Washington,  Iowa, 
knew  Shanny  Shannon.  His  death  brought 
the  war  closer  to  them  than  full-page  lists  of 
casualties,  the  sight  of  thousands  of  men  in 
uniform  every  day  on  the  streets  and  scores 
of  minor  war  irritations  bring  the  war  home 
to  most  city  dwellers.  One  casualty  in  Wash* 
Ington  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  town. 

rASMxaa  do  pabt 

Yes.  Washington,  Iowa,  knows  about  the 
war  and  Is  doing  the  only  things  it  knows 
how  to  support  It.  Fannera  are  working 
from  dawn  to  dark  and  later.  Women  and 
youngsters  of  ten  are  driving  tractors.  War 
bond  drives  are  going  over  the  top.  There 
la  the  blood  bank  and  the  Red  Cross. 

But  most  of  all,  Washington,  Iowa,  Is  try- 
ing to  stay  Just  as  It  waa  before  tha  fighting 
men  went  away,  to  keep  Inuct  the  kind  of 
Ufa  that  it  knows  from  tha  letters  they 
write  home  is  tha  big  thing  they  are  flshting 
for.  No  one  in  Waahlngton  quite  says  that 
or  la  doing  it  wholly  consciously,  but  you 
Sanaa  it  avarywhare. 

Washington  is  "sweating  out  tba  war." 
praying  that  the  men  in  uniform  will  finish 
It  off  soon  and  come-back  to  find  the  same 
homes  they  left.  Shanny  Shannon  waa  a 
flyer,  and  he  would  understand  that. 

XNmviEws  ncHiB 

Another  of  Washington's  men,  Capt. 
Roger  Etcher,  came  home  from  the  Anzlo 
beachhead  the  other  day  on  a  furlough  after, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "2  years  and  6  daya  on 
the  other  side." 

He  lounged  In  tha  living  room  of  bis 
famUy's  home  today,  with  a  pair  of  bis 
father's  old  overalls  pulled  over  his  uniform, 
and  told  what  it  is  like  to  come  back. 

"I  found  Just  about  everything  in  Waah- 
lngton Just  as  when  I  left."  he  said,  "except 
that  none  of  the  fellows  I  grew  up  with  ara 
around.    Soma   of  the  people  bava  a  few 
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more  gray  hairs,  but  tbey  seem  Just  the  sama 
as  I  remembered  them. 

"It'a  not  quite  what  I  expected,  though. 
We  heard  a  lot  about  the  home  front,  about 
rationing  and  things  like  that;  and  I  guess 
I  thought  things  would  be  changed  more 
than  they  are. 

aaVS  FBOPLB  "OBAND" 

"Everybody  kids  a  lot  on  the  other  side 
about  the  TV-F  boys.'  They  mean  all  those 
under  45  who  are  not  In  it.  When  1  first  hit 
the  States  again,  I  found  myself  wondering 
every  time  I  saw  somebody  In  civilian  clothes 
why  he  was  not  In  uniform. 

*^  think  I've  seen  most  everyone  in  Wash- 
ington since  I  got  back,  and  they've  been 
pretty  grand.  I  only  met  one  of  the  fellows  I 
knew  in  school.  That  was  down  in  one  of 
the  stores  Saturday  night.  I  found  out  he's 
fighting  a  little  war  of  hla  own  on  a  big  farm, 
working  day  and  night. 

"Some  of  the  ideas  I  had  over  in  Africa  and 
Italy  have  changed  since  I  came  home,  and  I 
imagine  the  others  will  have  abcut  the  same 
experience  when  they  get  back." 

Finds  FASinxs  in  Cotjntt  Irked  bt  Manipula- 
tions OP  Hoc  Prices:  Sats  Thxt'll  Votx 
Against  New  Dbal 

(&)rroR  s  NoTi. — Here  Is  the  second  of  two 
Articles  on  Washington.  Iowa,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  written  by 
Jack  Steele,  who  spent  a  few  days  here  to  find 
out  for  eastern  readers  how  a  typical  Mid- 
west community  is  carrying  on  its  share  of 
the  war — as  described  in  the  first  article  re- 
printed In  the  Journal  yesterday — and  the 
attitude  of  tbe  farmers  to  political  and  eco- 
nomic problfms.) 

Washington,  Iowa. — Here  is  what  might  be 
called  the  case  history  of  a  "bungle." 

Republican  politicians  in  Iowa  and  other 
Corn  Belt  States  are  supremely  confident 
that  farmers  will  vote  overwhelmingly  against 
the  present  national  administration  In  No- 
vembar.  regardless  of  the  Republicans'  nomi- 
nee or  what  he  says. 

A  few  days  passed  In  talking  things  over 
with  tha  farmers  of  the  corn-and-hog  coun- 
try surrounding  this  Iowa  town  indicate  that 
such  confidence  is  well  founded.  Good  words 
for  Washington.  D.  C.  and  the  New  Deal  are 
aa  acarce  as  proverbial  hen's  teeth  around 
Washington.  Iowa. 

Washington  County  farmers  are  mora 
pnmpvouB  today  than  ever  before,  but  tbey 
are  also  hopplrg  mad  about  tbe  administra- 
tion's varied  and  deUllcd  activities  in  at- 
tempting to  regulate  and  manage  the  Na- 
tlon'a  wartime  agriculture.  Politicians  refer 
to  a  good  share  of  these  farm  reprulatlona  aa 
"bungling."  Some  of  the  things  farmera  call 
them  ean't  be  publlabad  In  a  family  newa- 
papar. 

BBtva  TO   PIOOOCI   MOKI 

WMhlngton  County  is  among  the  10  lead- 
lag  bog-producing  countlea  of  Iowa,  so  thts 
case  history  of  what  Its  farmers  consider  a 
typical  "bungle"  naturally  concerns  hogs. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  using  every  means  at  its 
command,  financial  aa  well  aa  patriotic,  to 
urge  farmers  to  raise  more  pigs.  As  a  re- 
ault,  Washington  County,  like  most  of  tbe 
Com  Belt,  became  knee  deep  in  fat  poikeia. 

The  administration  also  Imposed  certain 
wartime  regulations  on  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry,  regulations  through  which  it 
sought  to  replace  the  so-called  natural  laws 
that  normally  govern  priced  production.  It 
aet  celling  prices  on  begs  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  floor  or  support  prices,  since  it 
bad  promised  farmers  a  h.gh  return  to 
encourage  mere  production. 

Last  fall  the  huge  hog  crop  the  adminis- 
tration had  aaked  lor  began  to  come  to  mar- 
ket. The  support  price  (SISTS  a  hundred 
pounds  at  Chicago)  soon  became  the  top  prioa 


for  bogs,  and  tbe  higher  ceiling  price  loat  all 
meaning. 

vaicB  ancAiMB  aaica 

This  support  {Vice  remains  the  sama 
throughout  the  year.  Normally  hog  prices 
fluctuate  over  a  range  of  about  $2.60,  dropping 
during  the  peak  winter  marketing  and  rising 
at  other  aeaaona.  This  exMWuraged  farmers  to 
spread  their  marketing  over  a  longer  period. 

Aa  a  result  of  elimination  of  this  normal 
price  spread  and  the  huge  hog  crop,  stock- 
yards have  been  glutted  with  hogs  since  fall. 
In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year,  packing 
houses  slaughtered  near  29,000X)00  head,  twice 
the  average  of  the  previous  5  years  and  10,- 
000.000  more  than  last  year,  and  still  could 
not  handle  all  that  farmers  were  ready  to  sell. 

Steps  were  taken  to  keep  farmers  from  send- 
ing more  hogs  to  market  than  could  be  han- 
dled. Embargoes  were  placed  upon  ship- 
ments. Stockyards  refused  to  accept  them. 
Packers  set  up  quotas  on  how  many  hogs  they 
would  accept. 

must   tAciSTXa    ROGS 

A  small  stockyard  In  Washington  forces 
farmers  to  register  when  they  want  to  sell 
hogs  and  then  wait  until  notified  to  deliver 
them.  It  now  has  more  than  25,000  hogs  on 
Its  books,  hogs  which  are  ready  for  market 
hut  can't  be  sold.  A  farmer  with  hogs  ready 
for  market  today  can't  get  rid  of  them  for 
4  to  6  weeks. 

And  here  comes  the  rub,  or.  as  the  farmer 
says,  the  "bungle." 

The  War  Pood  Administration  made  the 
support  price  applicable  only  to  hogs  weigh- 
ing between  180  and  270  poimds.  The  top 
limit  was  set  to  discourage  feeding  of  scarce 
com  to  hogs  after  they  become  too  heavy  to 
convert  the  grain  Into  meat  most  efficiently. 

But  the  glut  of  the  hog  market  and  the 
restrictions  on  sales  now  are  forcing  farmers 
to  hold  many  of  their  hogs  on  the  farm  and 
continue  feeding  them  com  until  they  weigh 
more  than  270  pounds.  The  price  packers 
pay  for  these  overweight  hogs  now  averages 
nearly  $2  a  hundred  pounds  leis  than  the 
support  price,  so  the  farmer  loses  about  15 
a  hog. 

HEAVm   PIGS   SOLO  POST 

He  may  succeed  in  shipping  his  hogs  to 
Chicago  or  some  other  central  market  be- 
fore they  reach  the  270-pound  limit.  Eut 
tbe  peckers,  who  know  a  good  thing  when 
they  see  it,  buy  the  heavier  and  cheaper  hogs 
first. 

The  eup>port-weight  hogs  are  held  over  for 
several  days  before  they  are  bought.  Tbey 
shrink  several  pounds  a  day  In  the  stock- 
yards. The  fanner  must  pay  for  their  feed 
and  care.  He  still  loses  several  dollara  an 
animal. 

The  Waahlngton  eotmty  farmer  la  not  going 
to  atrika.  He  will  still  have  a  good  Income. 
But  tba  Indlcailona  are  ha  will  do  two 
things— vote  agalnat  the  administration  in 
Movembar  and  ralaa  laaa  bogs  next  year. 

Waahlngton,  D.  C.  may  have  ready  expla- 
nations for  the  muddled  hcg  situation,  but 
to  Washington,  Iowa,  it  la  stUl  a  "bungle  '— 
one  of  the  scores  that  farmers  have  piled  up 
against  the  administration  In  2\<g  yeara  of 
wartime  regulation  of  agrlctxltura. 

Lrrrui  Washinctons 

(An  editorial  from  tha  Waahlngton  (D.  C.) 
Star) 

In  Washington.  D.  C.  everybody  knows 
there  is  a  tremendaus  global  conflict  going  on. 
But  what  about  the  little  Wa^hingtons.  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  48  States?  Do  their 
people  understand?  Jack  Steele,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  "sampled"  Washington 
In  Iowa  to  get  the  answer  to  that  question. 

And  the  answer  is  better  than  some  per- 
sons would  expect.  The  Iowa  Waahlngton 
represents  what  the  men  at  the  front  are 
flghtlng  to  come  home  to.    Mr.  Steele  tells 


bow  It  looks:  "A  graaay  aqtiare.  ahaded  by 
maple  trees  and  scattered  with  Iron  benchea 
for  loafing  and  talking.  Around  the  square 
a  quadraugie  of  two-story  red-  and  yellow- 
brick  store  buildings.  Beyond,  a  crlaacrosa 
of  wide,  tree-lined  streets  flanked  by  neat, 
white  frame  houses.  No  hununing  war  planta, 
no  sign  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  war." 

Instead  of  excitement,  there  is  the  purpose- 
ful quiet  of  waiting — and  working.  Ail  tha 
men  in  Washington,  Iowa,  are  "middie-agad 
or  older  or  high -school  t>oys  or  younger." 
McDaniel's  drug-store  window  is  "Jammed" 
with  photographs  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines, ao  many  that  tbey  overlap.  Mr.  Stecla 
declarea:  "Here  is  a  corner  of  America 
stripped  of  Ito  young  manpower."  The  folk 
who  remain  are  laboring  from  dawn  to  duak. 
"Youngsters  of  10  are  driving  tractors." 

Meanwhile,  the  prayer  In  the  hearts  of  tha 
residents  of  Iowa's  Washington  Is  that  "tha 
men  In  uniform  will  finish  it  off  soon  and 
come  back  to  find  the  same  homes  they  left." 
Mr.  Steele  discovered  no  anxiety  for  change 
among  the  cltiaens  with  whom  he  Ulked. 
"Most  of  all,"  he  reports.  'WashlEgton.  Iowa, 
Is  trying  to  stay  Just  as  It  was  before  tha 
fighting  men  went  away,  to  keep  InUct  tha 
kind  of  life  that  it  knows  from  letters  tbey 
write  home  is  the  big  thing  tbey  are  fighting 
for.  No  one  quite  aaya  that  or  Is  doing  it 
wholly  oonadoualy,  but  you  aenae  it  every- 
where. 

Capt.  Robert  H.  Shannon,  who  crashed  with 
Lt.  Gen.  Frank  M.  Andrews  and  Bishop  Adna 
Wright  Leonard  in  Iceland.  May  3.  1043.  waa 
the  son  of  Ralph  E.  Shannon,  editor  of  tha 
Washington  (Iowa)  Journal.  Be  is  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  first  American  flyers  to 
complete  25  missions  over  Europe.  When  ha 
died  the  entire  commtmlty  mourned — and 
was  proud. 

The  Foetal  Gtiide  indicates  that  there  are 
41  little  Waahingtons  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Michigan  to  Louisiana. 
Iowa's  Washington  is  central  to  them  all, 
and  probably  symptomatic  of  them,  likewlae. 
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America  on  the  Move 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

KOW.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (leaitUitive  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  OHLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  thousht- 
ful  address  delivered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCabram]  be- 
fore the  American  Trucking  Association, 
In  convention  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
on  June  7,  1S44. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrees 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Americans  ara  perhapa  tbe  moat  trans- 
portation-conacioua  people  in  the  world. 
There  are  many  reasons,  of  ecu'^se.  both 
environmental  and  historic,  to  explain  this. 
The  expansion,  development,  and  growth  of 
tbiS  Nation  Is.  without  a  doubt,  tbe  great 
miracle  of  the  nineteenth  centvuy.  Beh!nd 
this  miracle  la  another  miracle— tba  miracle 
of  American  transportation. 

Our  stniggle  to  aettle  and  develop  this  con- 
tinent has  been  in  many  ways  a  struggle  vr'tb 
time.  Ttt  theory  that  (pads  and  time  are 
relative  Ls  a  conception  which  «a  Americans 
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•r4  timnaUte^  Into  action,  a  long 
Our  MMHy  ifcow  that  we  have 
I  of  this  theory,  an 
W9  dM  not  express  in  words 
ft«t  1m  cwtft  Mhia lament — ^iaioomrj,  urfent. 
•Dd  crMtira 

Ttet  atacaecMMh.  tto«  pony  cxpran.  the 
covtrad  «i««i.  th«  flrst  woodtninwrs.  the 
>0IMCI>H>  tbt  lapi—  tntna.  the  automobile 
and  Mm.  Uie  tir  tmnaport*— in  oiu'  history 
tbaac  art  aorc  than  stinpie  cvoMtttoavy  sMp* 
la  tba  d«««lcpment  of  traiuipflrtattoa.  They 
too  swiftly,  overlap  In  a  process  too 
kalafful.  They  arc  the  tele- 
«f  a  dynamie  urs*  that  al- 
lowd  vm  ta  tha  eawaa  ot  a  short  century  and 
a  ImU  t«  aihlaaa  tka  gi— th.  the  viskm.  and 
tha  poaat  to  i^fl  tbe  center  of  the  world. 
BSatorlMUy.  flw  part  that  ws  of  the  new 
wcrld  HW  playlt  ta  ttala  war  and  tha  part  «a 
ar»  elaarty  illwad  to  play  In  tha  futura  of 
Uta  naUooa  of  th«  world,  when  p^ce  comaa, 
I  feat,  almoat  everything  else, 
avotution  in  world 
tiM  aalraela  of 
Wa  ka«a  out- 
matched our  enemlaa  and  atartled  tha  world 
w;th  our  industrial  capacity  and  our  techno. 
logleal  ganlua,  But  we  were  aide  to  make 
betll  fait,  ahia  to  make  both  decisive,  because. 
In  kaaptug  with  our  tradttton,  we  revealed 
our  aattva  vtaloa.  energy,  and  will  to  bridge 
the  oaaaa  with  our  ships  and  conquer  space 
With  oar  piinw 

U  fatUac  tlMia  la  the  problem.  It  eaa 
be  «ul  truthfully  that  that  problem  we 
Aanrtcans  can  alwajrs  lick. 

Tje  A.-et  Mg  step  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
lean  trazicportatlon  was  tbe  cutting  of  roads 
tha  early  wilderness:  roads  over 
moved  by  on  horseback,  by 
wagon,  aad  by  eoach  to  fuse  a  seriea  of  tuck- 
outpoeta  lato  an  economic  whole, 
the  canaU  that  out« 
and  brought  the  lrre> 
Into  tbe  lertlie  plains 
et  Um  Mtaalaatppt.  Tbe  Pennayleaala.  the 
Ctsaaepcake  ard  Ohio,  the  Ohio  and  Brie,  the 
Wabeah  and  Brta  Caaale.  aoanartart  the  At> 
lantlc  coast  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Wabaah.  tha  lUliiala.  aad  the  Ulaalaatppl 
Rivan.  ae  wall  a«  with  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
became  la  tbeir  turn  the  protilng  Angers  of 
our  aaMoaal  deattny. 

ware  the  next  big  step,  finally 
:  tbaaoatlnent.  When  the  last  spike 
>  first  tranacontlnental  ratl- 
roLd.  a  tie  was  ftirgad  between  the  rocky 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  sunny  shores 
of  the  PaclOc.  which  was  tha  first  firm  assur- 
ance of  the  permanent  continental  breadth 
of  thii  Nauou.  There  still  remained  many 
importaai  gafia  la  oar  natteaal  unity,  from 
a  tiaaepertattag  atandpelat:  gape  which  ez- 
t  of  rail  tcanipartatlon  did  not  fill,  and 
to  ealat  until  the  advent 
oC  the  auunaobUe.  and  the  growth  of  truck 
and  bus  traiuportatlon.  provided  the  Incen- 
tive for  a  cew  a^d  greater  expansion  of  our 
klj^wi^  aetwark.    naally  came  the  moet 

of  all — the  airplane — 
t  tba  treat  aea  of  tha  air  aa  aeaa  baa  uaed 
tba  aaaa  of  tha  earth,  aad  aaavtiw  air  blgh- 
waya  wbece  tbe  constructioa  of  surface  roada 
wctUd  be  dlOcult.  If  not  Impoesihle. 

All  of  theM — the  waterways,  the  railroads. 
the  truck  arul  bus.  the  transport  plane — 
form  our  praeaot  transportation  system. 
baa  piafrd  a  vttal  part,  each  haa  a  rtlll 
vt^  part  to  play.  Our  waterways  al- 
ly are  taking  oa  aew  imporcaaee  aa  a 
of  cheap  aad  atiateg;c  long-dlatancie 
Otn>  railroads  face  a  new  era 
of  r^paadad  ueafataasi  la  the 
wotUL  New  bortauaa  for  blfbway 
fattag  tbe  tnick  aad  tha  baa-— already  are 
to  be  riechsd  aad  paeaed  la  the 
itily  aflar  the  war.  And  the 
air  Ifiiwa  tal  taai  have  scarce- 
ly baai 
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Transportation,  binding 
getber.  making  the  resources 
able  to  the  Induatries  of 
the  products  of  Industry  to 
and   haailet.  and  to  every 
made  eommerce  a  dynamic 
tlon  of  our  national 
portatlon  weavea  tha  eloae  t! 
foundattoo  of  culttiral  and 
ticn.    Transportation  has 
the  most   diverBtfled  and 
on  tiie  face  of  the  earth — 
economy  and  a  continental 

Let  us  look  at  the  questio^ 
angle.    It  is  estimated  that 
gao.000i,(X)O.<MQ    annuallv    on 
TmapmtaHkm  accounts,  it  i 
one-fiftb  of  cur   national    1 
liiia»eli»e  the  Pederal 
about  a  bUilon  dollars  a  year 
tlon.     Clearly,  there  Is  every 
should  be  tbe  world's  most 
conrcloua  people. 

There  la  another.  an<9an 
portant  fact,  about  our 
tcm.     As  a  whole  It  .s  what 
can  Justly  be  called  a  people 
not  mean  to  say  that  these 
aged  our  transportation 
been  responsive  to  all  the 
of  the  people,  or  to  the  full 
merce  and  Industry  In  gene 
mean  Is  this,  that  where  suci 
was  lacking,  deserved  econor  i 
Ineviubla  ttadcr  free 
later  followed.    I  mean  also 
for  the  greater  part,  had  cho 
and  had  recouiae  to  renieai4d. 

If  the  waterwajrs  failed 
railroads.    If  one  railroad  fal 
had    another.      Sliould    the 
failed  U3  altogether  In  any  1 
busses  and  trucks.    I  cannot 
been  pampered.    But  so  far 
always  bad  the  means  to 
felt.    Business  on  the  whole 
ative  freedom  to  get  the  se 
and  desired.  If  not  from 
from  another.    We  have  beei  t 
to  move  the  ceuiers  oX  cur 
and  there  was  always  a  medlfun 
taiion  to  aarve  us. 

Let  us  bear  tills  fact  in 
mcst  important  fact  of  all 
luture.     The  future  holdc 
us.    I  know  that  I  have  man 
for  caying  that  in  f>artlc\ilai 
promrse  for  the  Wee^ern  8Ut<  b 
promise  fcr  us  here  in  the  wjst 
great  Nation  as  a  whole,  of 
ment.  further  erpau&icu 
tliug  new  growth. 

Now.  growth  means  movemfen 
ly  movement  of  gocds.     l.o 
ment  of  people  from  city  to 
movement  to  new  sites,  to 
ties,  to  new  lands,  to  new 
day.  and  let  us  not  forget  t 
free  to  move.     We  can  move 
certain  that  our  piirchsstnr; 
as  we  have  free  competitlo 
our  door  tbe  neceaeary 
democracy.     We  know  that 
transportation  is  not  availatili  t 
will  be.     If  the  old  esUblisheb 
any   line    of   transportation 
refuse  to  provide  u«  with 
ran  easilv  organise  new 
Is  free.    Oiir  movements  will 

Of  course  we  want  ccord! 
portatlon.    If    the  cocrdirat 
feasible    and    economically 
want  the  greataet  poealble 
economy.    We  are  a  btnlnei 
nation   and    economy   are 
exlsteaoe.  our  prosperity, 
we — the  Aaiancan  perjtit — w4nt 
nation  simply  as  cocrdtna 
trary  unity  of  control.    We 
which  wUl  allow  tie  to  deal 
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to- 
the  one  avail- 
aitjther.  bringing 
T  city,  town, 
'armhouse.  has 
for  Integra - 
Trans- 
that  are  the 
national  tmifica- 
ua— one  of 
peoples 
a  continental 
1  inlty. 

from  another 
re  spend  about 
transportation, 
said,  for  about 
vestments.     In 
expends 
for  tran.sporta- 
reason  why  we 
transportation- 
even  more  im- 
tmr  sportatlon   sys- 
in  many  ways 
8  system.     I  do 
Bkho  have  man- 
bave  always 
and  wishes 
needs  of  com- 
al.    What  I  do 
1  responsiveness 
!c  punishment. 
compef  tlon.  sooner  or 
hat  the  people, 
i  res;  had  choices 

\,s.  we  had   the 

ed  us,  we  often 

railroacis    have 

istance,  ne  had 

ay  that  we  have 

ve  have  almost 

our  wishes 

las  enjoyed  rcl- 

ces  It  needed 

source,  then 

relatively  tree 

eupnonxiC  activity. 

of  transpcr- 
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riind.     It  is  the 
is  we  lace  our 
premise  for 
sound  reasons 
it  holds  great 
.    It  holds  the 
and  for  this 
1  urther  develop- 
perhaps  star- 
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t.    Not  mere- 
merely  move- 
city.     It  means 
lew  oppavtUBl- 
m.   To- 
is.  we  are  still 
and  we  can  be 
power — BO  long 
ill   bring  to 
That's  real 
f  one  form  of 
to  us.  another 
companies  In 
should    fall    or 
service,  we 
The  fleld 
ot  be  impeded, 
tlon  of  trans- 
we  desire  is 
-eallzable.     We 
cc  ardlnation  and 
people.    Coordl- 
ntlal    to   our 
I  think  that 
this  coord  i- 
not  as  arbl- 
nt  It  In  a  way 
each  trans- 
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portatlon  unit  Individually.  We  want  It  In  a 
way  which  will  keep  our  whole  transportatloo 
framework  flexible.  When  we  say  we  want 
coordination,  we  mean  coordination,  and  not 
monopoly. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  I  want 
to  discuss  the  proposition  being  ui-ged  upon 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  this  Na- 
tion today.  It  la  the  proposition  that  we 
should  "Integrate  "  our  different  transporta- 
tion facilities  into  a  single  and  centralized 
national  traiisportaticn  system.  This  propo- 
sition places  before  us  a  grave  danger.  "The 
danger  Is  all  the  more  grave  because  it  Is  part 
and  pnrcel  of  the  trends  to  centralization 
that  threaten  u%  from  ail  sideu.  "Integrate" 
is  but  another  word  for  "centralize.  * 

The  formula  offered  lor  the  centralization 
of  our  transportation  system  calls  for  "in- 
tegration with  competition."  Competitive 
Intepration  is  a  phrase  that  could  have 
been  taken  right  out  of  the  bock  of  an  In- 
ternationalist cartelUt.  It  Is  a  phrase  full  of 
a  contemporary  flavor.  Don't  expect  me  to 
explain  how  a  system  can  be  Integrsted 
and  competitive  at  tbe  Eame  time,  how  the 
four  branches  of  transportation — water.  hi(?h- 
way.  rail,  and  atr — can  be  resolved  into  a  sin- 
gle integrated  service  and  yet  have  each  com- 
pete with  the  others  as  to  service,  schedules. 
end  rates. 

Let  us  not  be  mLsled  by  the  nonsensical 
termlnolcgv,  howevsr.  into  understanding  the 
danger  we  face  from  this  plan,  the  new  para- 
cea.  In  recent  years  v;e  have  seen  the  srec- 
tacle  of  more  than  one  Nation  being  shackled 
v^th  empty  phrases.  Words  like  "integra- 
tion" have  a  .special  appeal  to  certain  minds; 
particularly  those  minds  that  would  father 
thlrgi  so  big  that  they  become  dangsrctis. 
and  which,  being  dan(;erous.  carry  v/lthin 
themselves  the  seeds  of  a  plausible  Juitiflca- 
tlon  for  their  being  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

State  focinlism  Is  both  an  Ideal  and  a 
fool's  reward.  There  are  tv,o  reads  to  it,  as 
our  contemporary  history  proves.  There  Is 
the  road  cf  the  moon-eyed  IdealLst  and  his 
fcL'cw  travelers,  and  there  is  the  road  of  the 
ehort-slghted  fool. 

Let  us  examine  the  pattern  of  this  pro- 
posed integration. 

Obviously  the  integration  which  Is  advo- 
cated is  not  and  cannot  be  an  arrangement 
between  equal  partners.  Throw  all  branches 
of  transporUtion  Into  a  single  unit,  and  one 
of  those  branches  is  bound  to  take  control. 
Investment,  entrenchment,  power  and  mag- 
nitude, would  automatically  become  domi- 
nating factors.  Competition  would  be  almost 
whcUy  eliminated,  and  all  of  the  transpor- 
tation services  but  one  wou*d  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  Interests  of  the  one. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:  Can  we 
believe  that  one  branch  of  transportation 
service,  relieved  of  competition  In  iu  own 
sphere,  and  placed  in  a  position  of  5uch  dom- 
inance, would  use  its  tremendous  influence 
impartially  to  allow  the  other  branches  of 
transportation  their  fullest  development. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  here  to  the  service 
the  railroads  of  this  country  have  rendered 
to  the  Nation  during  the  great  war  emer- 
gency. I  also  want  to  recognize  the  pledge 
made  by  the  railroads,  in  their  wartime  ad- 
vertising and  publicity,  that  they  mean  to 
offer  the  people  of  this  country  a  greatly 
improved  and  more  progressive  service  after 
the  war.  I  am  not  lacking  in  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  either  the  magnitude  and  merit  of 
the  Job  the  railroads  have  done  or  of  their 
good  faith  in  making  pledges  for  post-war 
improvement.  I  have  for  the  railroads  of 
this  country  the  utmost  good  will.  However, 
the  bearing  of  good  will  does  not  require  that 
we  shut  our  eyea  to  the  clear  prewar  record 
of  the  Aaaarlaaa  railroads.  I  am  glad  that 
the  railroads  themselves  recognize  the  need 
for  Improving  on  that  record.  When  we 
raise  the  question  whether  any  one  of  our 
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transportation  eervlees,  given  practically  un- 
limited power,  can  l>e  trusted  with  the  re- 
eponslblllty  of  an  Integrated  transportation 
system,  the  record  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  must  be  considered. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
learned  a  few  practical  things  in  regard  to 
management  both  In  Government  and  busl- 
aees.  For  one  thing,  I  know  It  is  best  to 
evo'.d  a  Government  set-up  or  a  business 
•et-up.  so  arranged,  that  the  agencies  in 
charge,  if  thsy  are  to  perform  their  expected 
duties,  must  act  contrary  to  human  nature. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  human  nature  for 
the  executives  of  the  dominant  transporta- 
tion agency,  under  the  propoicd  integration, 
not  to  make  the  other  transportation  agen- 
cies subservient  to  their  own.  We  cannot 
risk  this  experiment.  I  say  we  cannot  risk  It. 
for  once  we  will  have  achieved  this  Integra- 
tion, and  buUt  un  the  physical  and  mana- 
gerial structure  of  our  transporUtion  system 
around  this  integration,  then  to  combat  the 
Inevitable  evils  that  would  result  we  would 
have  only  one  final  recourse — nationalization. 
We  certainly  don't  want  that. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  object 
to  the  plan  merely  because  it  is  Inspired  by 
one  agency  or  another.  I  have  attempted  to 
examine  the  plan  first  of  all  on  Its  merits. 
It  la  a  bad  plan  because  It  would  place  our 
whole  transportation  system  at  the  mercy  of 
some  one  dominant  tranaportaUon  agency, 
without  offering  us  any  evidence  that  such 
agency  would  use  Its  power  at  all  times  In  a 
manner  safUfactory  to  our  Interests. 

I  wish  to  make  this  point  without  preju- 
dice to  any  transporUtion  agency.  I  cannot 
commend  them  for  their  lack  of  foresight  In 
pressing  a  acheme.  which,  if  It  succeeded, 
woijld  bring  our  transporUtion  system  to 
the  final  step  before  natlonallzaUon.  How- 
ever. Impulse  li«  human,  perhaps  all  to  hu- 
man. They  have  their  InteresU  to  serve. 
Other  inUrests  alGo  must  be  served,  the  na- 
tional interest  foremost  of  all.  To  balance 
all  Interests,  achieve  a  matching  of  powers 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  is  the  secret  of 
democracy,  the  key  to  freedom.  The  effort  to 
do  so  Is  a  struggle,  eternal  and  relentless. 

Admittedly,  our  transportation  system  to- 
day Is  In  may  ways  disjointed.  Inefllclent. 
and  even  wasteful.  It  has  many  shortcom- 
ings. But  the  remedy  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
the  proposed  plan  for  Integration.  We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  a  problem  requiring 
mathemat!cal  perfection,  to  be  solved  In  a 
social  and  economic  vacuum.  We  are  deal- 
ing here  with  a  complex  service,  which  must 
be  -.reated  In  two  distinct  lights— service  and 
always  better  service  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other,  responsiveness,  the  greatest 
possible  responsiveness  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people,  business  and  Industry. 
We  cannot  propose  to  solve  one  at  the  cost  of 
the  other. 

I  readily  agree  with  a  statement  made  by 
my  colleague  in  the  Senate,  Senator  Trumak, 
who  said: 

•*!  have  little  patience  with  those  who  con- 
coct fancy  and  plausible  schemes  out  cf  thin 
•Ir,  Ignoring  the  lessons  and  experiences  of 
the  past,  and  who,  because  they  are  con- 
vinced that  existing  methods  and  systems 
are  Imoerfect,  conclude  that  any  change, 
not  matter  bow  ill-founded  or  111-concelved, 
would  be  an  Imprcvement." 

Thte  plan  to  Integrate  our  transportation 
■ystem  belongs  In  the  category  of  those 
Bchemes  prcpirly  condemned  by  Senator 
TatncAN  It  offers  the  strong  attraction,  to 
aome,  of  being  foreign  to  our  system  and  to 
our  traditions.  The  word  "Integration"  is  a 
glamour  wcrrl.  But  the  glamour  Is  superfi- 
cial and  misleading. 

What  do  we  want  of  our  transporUUon 
agencies?  Above  all.  we  want  responslvenaae. 
We  want  msxlmum.  Intelligent,  and  progrea- 
elve  responsiveness  to  democratic  economic 
demand.  Ours  U  not  a  planned  economy. 
Our  economy  Is  unmatched,  unrivalled,  be- 


cause It  Is  responsive  to  the  talent,  the  genltM, 
the  win,  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  the  ambi- 
tion— y2s:  even  the  avarice — of  every  free 
citizen.  Otir  transportation  system  mtist  be 
equally  responsive  and  resilient.  We  want 
the  uansportatlon  system  to  Uke  us  and  our 
goods  where  we  want  to  go  and  where  we 
want  our  goods  to  be  taken.  We  don't  want 
our  transporUtion  system  to  bECome  a  series 
of  petrified  and  vested  ruu,  denying  our  wiU 
and  our  hopes  and  stxmting  our  national 
growth.  We  don't  want  a  centrallaed  and 
planned  system.  We  want  a  free  lyatem. 
responsive  to  economic  demand.  Such  a  sys- 
tem 'jan  be  malnUlned  only  under  condi- 
tions of  free  competition.  Such  a  ayatem — 
the  B3rstem  demanded  by  our  vital  Intereeta — 
Is  the  antithesis  of  the  integrated  system 
proposed . 

We  are  facing  new  horizons.  A  new  Indus- 
trial revolution  Is  taking  place  before  our 
eyes.  Already  the  magnitude  of  this  revolu- 
tion has  dwarfed  the  old  Industrial  revolution 
of  the  steam  engine  and  the  simple  mars- 
production  machines.  Industrial  chemUtry  la 
changing  the  whole  base  of  our  raw  materials 
sources  or  our  proceases  and  technique. 

Areas  that  are  wllderne&es  today,  water- 
ways that  are  merely  bare  expanses  may  to- 
morrow become  the  seats  of  mighty  new  in- 
dustries, the  sites  of  new  citlee,  and  the  lanee 
of  fabulous  new  traffic. 

The  sunshine  of  our  Nation's  tomorrow  wlU 
find  our  every  town,  our  every  city,  a  ssa  coast 
community— Its  land  the  fruitful  earth.  Its 
sea  the  regions  of  the  air. 

By  our  country's  genius,  Tennyson's  vision 
has  been  visualized: 
"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  hviman  eye 

could  see. 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  won- 
der that  would  be. 
Saw  the  heavens  filled  with  coouneroe.  argo- 
sies of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  filled  with  shouting,  and 

there  rain  d  a  ghastly  dew 
Prom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  m 

the  central  blue : 
Par   along   tbe  world-wide  whisper  of   the 

sculhwlnd  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

throush  the  thtmderstorm: 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world." 
In  that  federation,  visualized  by  the  poet, 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  may  make  Itself 
strong  and  free  to  domlnantly  lead,  so  that 
daughter  and  hate  and  the  foolish  enterprise 
of  war  shall  not  be  recurring;   so  that  the 
markets  of  the  world  may  have  opportunity 
to  purchase  and  produce.     Freedom  of  move- 
ment is  the  vlUl  of  our  demccracy.     Con- 
strict that  by  making  it  ever  poeaible  for 
one  agency  of  transporUtion  to  dominate 
all   others,   and   we   will   have   put   home   a 
solar  plexus  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

No;  we  are  not  going  through  a  period  of 
Industrial  Integration.  To  the  contrary,  we 
are  facing  a  period  of  tremendotis  evolution- 
ary change.  Only  by  undersundlng  this 
evolution,  by  anticipating  its  trends,  by  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  developmenU  It  fore- 
Bhadovra,  can  we  hope  to  malnUln  our  great 
place,  politically  and  Industrially,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  great  changes  we  face,  the  West,  with 
lU  tremendous  and  barely  touched  resources, 
facing  the  Pacific.  Is  going  to  play  a  great 
role.  The  West  Is  the  key  to  this  Nation's 
prosperity  and  lU  future  development.  The 
needs  of  the  West  demand  that  our  trans- 
porUtion system  be  kept  resilient  and  com- 
petitive. We  don't  want  Integration.  There 
la  nothing  to  Integrate.  Why,  we've  Just 
started  to  move. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTCN 1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THB  HOTXBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19, 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.   Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam, 
as   we   affectionately   call   our   Federal 
Government,  has  vast  undeveloped  re- 
sources, largely  in  Government  owner- 
ship, locked  up  In  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses   of    western    Montana,    central 
Idaho,  eaistern  Oregon,  and  Washington. 
Reaching  Into  this  immense  undeveloped 
area  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  have  the 
mighty  Columbia  and  its  main  tributary, 
the  Snake  River,  navigable  in  high  water 
to  the  city  of  Lewiston.  Idaho,  located  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Clearwater  and  the 
Snake  Rivers.   It  is  now  proposed  to  open 
these  vast  resources  by  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  dams  to  provide  year- 
round  navigation. 

There  is  inserted  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  the  presen- 
tation recently  made  In  support  of  this 
plan  to  the  Senate  committee  having  this 
legislation  under  consideration: 

Unitss  Statss  Sznatz, 

StTBOOMMrnEK  or 

Comcrms  oa  CoMnnica, 

Woa/iincfon,  D.  C.  May  10.  1944. 

Rrvcas  AND  HASBoas  OumBUS  Bnx 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m..  pur- 
suant to  adjournment  on  Wednesday,  May 
17.  1914,  m  room  224.  Senate  Office  Building. 
S;nator  John  H.  Ovebtow.  chairman  of  tha 
subcommittee,  presiding. 

Present:    Senators  Ovestom    (chairman  of 

the  subcommittee).  RoBxaTSOit,  and  Cohdow. 

Present  also:  Senators  MtauKiw  and  O'Ma- 

HONET. 

Senator  Overtoi*  (chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee). The  subcommittee  will  be  In 
order.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Rep- 
resenUtlve  Compton  I.  WHrn  of  Idaho. 

SNAKX  aivaa.  omxa.,  wash.,  and  ioaho — 
resumed 

STATuacMT  or  How.  coMPTOM  I.  Wnrra.  a  Rar- 

RESENTATIVE  VK  THE  CONaHKES  OF  THE  UNTTEO 

STAxas  raoM  tb«  Ftaar  DtaraicT  or  Idaho 

Representative  Whtte.  My  name  Is  Comp- 
ton I.  White.  I  represent  tbe  First  District 
of  Idaho. 

The  proposed  dams  on  the  Snake  River  will 
be  in  the  Bute  of  Washington,  but  their 
construction  will  bring  navigation  to  Idaho. 

Senator  Ovetton.  Do  you  wish  to  address 
the  committee  on  the  Snake  River  project? 

Representative  White.  On  the  Snske  River 
project,  and  particularly  on  the  navigation 
dams  between  the  confluence  of  the  Snake 
River  with  the  Columbia  River  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Snake  River  with  the  Clear- 
water River,  at  the  Idaho  boundary  line,  at 
Lewiston. 

I  might  preface  my  remarks  by  sUtlng 
that  some  of  the  places  out  there  bear  the 
names  of  the  explorers  LewU  and  Clark. 
Away  back  in  1805  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
were  sent  west  by  the  National  Government 
to  explore  the  Northwest,  particularly  the 
Columbia  River,  they  croaaed  the  SUU  of 
Idaho  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Lolo 
Trail.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  history  it- 
Uched  to  this  route.  They  reached  toa 
Snake  River  at  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  from 
there  by  navigation  and  by  porUge  they 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coltunbla.   I  think 
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that  In  BMklng  their  ex- 
trtp  back  tbey  named  the  main 
of  the  Oreat  Columbia  River  for 
tlMOMIIvn — Clark  ftrk.  from  its  confluence 
With  tba  Columbia  fttver  up  to  ita  headwaters, 
and  tb«  south  branch  they  naiBM  the  Lewis 
River,  which  Is  now  known  as  the  Snalce. 
Due  to  the  fact  of  tha  governmental  policy 
at  acccpttog  Um  namaa  given  by  the  local  set- 
tlers, the  rtver  la  now  called  the  Snake. 

IX  you  will  recall.  Lvwls  and  Clark  were 
there  in  UOft.  an«  fold  was  found  in  1849.  and 
U  waa  In  the  early  aUtlea  that  gold  was 
in  Maho.  The  south  branch  of  the 
Eieer  was  so  crooked  that  the  people 
called  It  The  Suake  R.vcr.  so  that  the  name 
given  to  ft  by  the  explorers  lost  its  identity. 
The  only  place  that  carries  the  name  of 
Lewis  at  this  time  Is  the  town  of  Lewlston: 
and  Just  aeroas  Uie  River  in  the  SUte  of 
Waahingtoa  tbere  is  the  beautiful  town  of 
Clarkaton.  80  we  have  the  twin  cities  at  the 
eoafltMnee  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Clear- 
vatar  Rivers;  and  that  section  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  great  Industrial  centers  of 
ttM  Weet. 

tbat  te  borne  out  by  the  Investigation  of 
the  Array  engineers  who  have  made  extensive 
Inveatlgatknu  of  the  rceouices  tributary  to 
this  area;  and  we  have  In  central  Idaho  the 
greateat  MBdeveloped  reaources  in  the  Uniied 
States.  I  might  say.    I  say  that  advisedly. 

In  the  flies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. In  the  records  of  the  United  SUtes 
Oeokivtca)  Surrey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  records  of  vast  resources  that  are 
now  Inscceaalble.  that  are  locked  up.  due  to 
the  lack  of  transporutlon  to  markeu. 

What  I  have  been  doing  in  my  10  years  here 
In  repreaenttng  that  district  of  Idaho  has 
been  to  try  to  Induce  the  Government  to 
adopt  a  constructive  policy  In  an  effort  to 
open  up  theae  reeourees.  Now  we  are  In 
thla  war.  tnd  the  Nation  U  m  debt,  and  we 
will  have  to  continue  the  expansion  of  our 
Industry.  80  It  seems  to  me  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  theae  reaources  will  be  one  of  the  best 
mear^  that  we  can  find  to  expand  our  In- 
durtrtee  and  help  solve  our  Government 
financial  prohlema. 

We  can  vlsuaUae  the  futxire  and  aee  that 
our  Nation  Is  going  to  be  more  dominant  in 
the  Orient,  mere  influential  In  trade  with 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  In  opening  Alaska. 
and  here  we  hsve  a  great  Industrial  section 
of  the  United  States  In  the  making,  along 
the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

Ooaalng  to  the  matter  tmmedtately  before 
the  committee,  the  Columbia  River,  we  find 
the  M.aaottrl  combined  with  the  MlaalaslppI 
our  gr»itcst  river*— the  Columbia  being  the 
acccDd  greatest  river  in  the  United  SUtea— 
<tmne  and  will  give  access  to  the  greatest 
ttcdeeelopcd  section  of  the  United  States. 
G'lilAiiONKT.  May  I  Interrupt  you? 
tntatlve  Wurrx.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  you  flo  so.  I  would  like  to  make  thla  a 
ContecDce  rather  than  a  tptech. 

Senator  OUahomxt.  I  want  to  do  a  little 
^omtta^Par  WyoBunc.  I  do  not  believe  that 
ttao  attaDllQU  ci  the  committee  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  three  greatest 
nver  «yM«iiM  In  the  United  Statce  aU  re- 
calee  vatcia  vhloh  originate  in  the  Sute  of 
WjFoaaiag.  Wnhla  an  area  of  a  comparatively 
lew  aquare  miles  south  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  there  are  found  the  source  waters 
of  the  Columbia,  the  Cotarodo.  and  the  Mis- 
aoun. 

BipreeenUtlve  Wbxti.  In  the  light  of  the 
tauea  that  have  been  raised  here  I  would 
Ilk*  to  remind  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  in  diapoaing  of  the  waters  of  hU  State 
U>at  flow  south  Into  the  Colorado  River  a 
very  One  and  eoaprehanalve  pian  has  been 
worked  cut  m  •Diertag  into  a  oooapact  with 
what  la  known  a»tbe  v^pK-tmtin  States  and 
the  Wwser  haain  Stataa  for  the  illi|wiUtnii  of 
that  water.    I  knew  thla  in  ^uuidUng  the 
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There  we  have  one  of  the  most  prcductle* 
sections  of  the  United  SUtes. 

North  of  this  lava  plain  or  volcanic-ash 
coimtry  the  State  of  Idaho  Is  exceedingly 
rough;  It  Is  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of 
the  whole  United  States.  It  lies  just  west 
of  the  Continental  Divide.  I  have  been  In 
that  part  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  country  it  has  been  Inaccessible 
to  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  fact  is.  in  traveling  from  north  to  south 
In  Idaho  we  have  to  go  by  rail  over  300  miles 
east  to  Butte.  Mont.,  and  go  south  to  Idaho 
Palls  or  Pccatello  to  get  access  to  southern 
Idaho,  or  go  around  by  Pendleton,  away  over 
in  Oregon.  The  country  Is  so  rugged  in 
that  area  of  Idaho  that  there  is  no  chance  of 
building  a  raiiroad  through  that  section  cf 
the  country. 

We  have  at  this  very  time.  330  miles  from 
where  the  United  States  Highway  10  crosses 
northern  Idaho  down  to  where  U  S  30  crosses 
southern  Idaho,  a  section  where  there  is 
atisolutely  no  highway  across  there  except 
forest  trails. 

I  Just  cite  that  so  that  you  may  know 
something  of  the  ruggedness  of  that 
country. 

There  is  a  heavy  snowfall  In  this  area 
every  year.  I  do  not  have  the  records  here, 
but  I  know  that  the  snowfall  and  the  rain- 
fall are  very  heavy.  That  supplies  two  great 
rivers,  the  Clearwater  on  the  north  and  the 
Salmon  on  the  south.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  that  any  of  that  water  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  or  anywhere  el.se  before  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Snake  River,  can  be  used 
In  any  way  for  irrigation.  It  can  be  used 
for  power,  but  not  for  irrigation.  The  Army 
engineers  tell  us  that  there  is  enough  water 
In  the  Clear M^aier  River  alone  to  suiply  the 
water  to  make  the  necessary  depth  for  navi- 
gation in  the  Snake  River  at  the  confluence 
with  the  Columbia  River. 

I  want  to  offer  for  the  record  a  telegram 
dated  March  17.  1944.  from  Col.  Ralph  Tudor, 
district  engineer.     iReadlng:] 

MARCH  17,  1944. 
Representative  Compton  1.  White, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Irrigation  and 

Reclamation,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Reference  is  made  to  your  request  for 
further  data  on  stream  flow  on  lower  Snake 
River.  Records  at  Welser  for  the  period 
1930-40.  Inclusive,  show  low  flow  to  be  ap- 
proximately 6.600  cubic  feet  per  second;  90 
percent  of  time  flow  exceeds  8.500  cubic  leet 
per  second;  and  75  percent  of  time  It  exceeds 
10.000  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  Riparia 
low  flow  is  11.000  cubic  feet  per  second:  90 
percent  of  time  flow  exceeds  15.200  cubic 
leet  per  second,  and  75  percent  of  time  it 
exce  ds  18.300  cubic  feet  per  second.  Flow 
required  to  provide  slack-water  navigation 
when  all  dams  are  built  will  be  less  than 
1,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  Either  the  Clear- 
water or  Salmon  Rivers  provide  at  all  times 
flow  in  excess  of  this  minimum  amount. 

Tddoh, 
District  Engineer. 
If  we  took  every  drop  of  the  Snake  River 
water  where  it  leaves  Idaho  and  enters  into 
the  Snake  River  Canyon  between  Idaho  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  if  we  did  not  mate  any 
allowance  for  a  return  flow  from  these  irri- 
gation districts,  we  would  still  have  all  the 
water  we  need  for  navigation  below  Lewlston 
to  say  nothin?  of  the  rivers  that  come  in 
from  an  equally  rugged  section  over  In  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

The  four  rivers  emptying  into  the  Snake 
on  the  regon  side  and  two  big  rivers.  Salmon 
and  Clearwater  on  the  Idaho  side  will  more 
than  supply  enough  water  to  deepen  the 
channel  by  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
dams  on  the  Snake  River. 

Between  Lewlston  and  the  confluence  of 
the  Snake  River  with  the  Columbia  River  you 
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now  have  navigation  as  far  as  Lewlston;  and  I 
this  navigation,  gentlemen.  Is  not  just  an  ex- 
periment. I  have  here  actual  photographs  of 
the  river  transpwrtation  n3w  In  effect  during 
the  high-water  period  on  the  Snake  River  as 
far  up  as  Lewlston.  I  hive  a  picture  here 
showing  the  loading  of  wheat.  They  have 
built  elevators  and  have  fiicillties  for  loading 
their  wheat  Into  boau  tght  at  Lewlston, 
Idaho. 

I  have  brought  with  me  some  copies  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  committee  for  you 
cjembers  of  the  committee. 
..  Senator  Robcxtson.  You  might  hand  me  a 
copy  for  Senator  O'Mahomkt,  If  you  please. 
He  wishes  me  to  express  to  you  his  regret  that 
he  had  to  leav*  to  attend  in  Important  meet- 
ing cf  another  oommltte*"  of  which  he  Is  a 
member. 

Representative  Wmre.  If  you  will  turn  to 
the  frontispiece  opposite  page  1  of  the  hear- 
ings you  will  find  a  plctu  -e  of  a  steam  barge 
of  the  Union  Pacific' Railroad  that  plies  the 
Snake  River  up  to  LewistDn.  passing,  in  this 
picture,  under  the  Interstate  Bridge  between 
the  towns  of  Lewlston  ard  Clarkston  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Snake  and  Clearwater 
Rivets. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  wheat  that  Is 
moved  downstream,  and  there  has  been  reg- 
ular service  during  the  high-water  period. 
In  the  low-water  period  they  cannot  navi- 
gate. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  5  you  will  find  a 
picture  of  the  confluence  of  Clearwater  and 
Snake  Rivers  at  the  town  of  Lewlston.  and 
that  picture  shows  the  Interstate  Bridge  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Lewison  and  Clarkston. 

When  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Road  Is  com- 
pleted It  will  be  one  of  the  main  arterial 
highways  betweeu  Portland,  Oreg,  and  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Now  turn  to  page  7,  If  you  please.  There 
you  will  find  a  picture  cf  an  elevator  con- 
structed with  a  loading  chute  to  deliver  grain 
to  the  barges.  In  the  hlgli-water  period  they 
haul  petroleum  up  from  tidewater  at  Port- 
land, particularly  to  Imatilla.  In  high 
Water  they  haul  It  as  far  as  Lewlston  and 
take  a  cargo  of  grain  bad.. 

On  page  11  you  will  find  a  picture  of  a 
barge  on  the  river  at  Lew-ston,  being  shoved 
by  a  tug  upstream.  It  U  in  the  grain  and 
petroleum  trafBc. 

On  page  17  you  will  flrd  a  picture  of  the 
famous  Lewlston  hlil  hlijhway.  one  of  the 
famous  roads  and  one  of  the  heaviest-trav- 
eled roads  In  the  West.  It  Is  the  main  high- 
way between  US  95,  between  the  North  and 
South.  It  taps  Spokane,  Boise,  Salt  Lake, 
and  Lewiston,  and,  when  It  reaches  the  top 
of  the  high  plateau  it  trsiverses  the  famous 
Palcuse  country  where  they  raise  so  much 
wheat,  where  the  seat  01  our  university  is 
located,  and  the  seat  of  the  Washington  State 
CoUe.^e.  Thev  are  only  3  miles  apart  and 
about  30  miles  from  Lewiston.  The  road 
passes  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  descends 
2.000  feet.  The  town  of  Lewiston  is  only  700 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  tas  a  very  mild  cli- 
mate and  enjoys  a  very  fne  location  down- 
grade from  all  the  upper  country  where  there 
ere  so  many  undeveloped  resom-cas  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

The  next  llustratlon  Is  at  page  22.  That 
is  mother  view  of  a  baige  hauling  freight 
Into  and  out  of  the  Lewis  ;on  country. 

The  nest  Is  at  page  31.  which  Is  a  mag- 
nificent p'cture  of  the  city  of  Portland.  It 
Is  too  bad  that  we  had  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  picture.  Portland  is  en  the  Columbia 
River  at  the  confluence  o:.  the  Columbia  and 
the  Willamette  Rivers,  one  of  our  large  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  northwest  and  des- 
tined to  be  a  great  commi  rcial  and  indr.strial 
city.  It  Is  the  port  which  we  are  trying 
to  reach  by  the  Improvement  of  the  Snake 
niver  for  all -year -round  navigation. 
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The  back  maps  are  maps  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  power  projects  along  the  river. 
Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville.  The  projects 
at  John  Day  and  Umatilla  are  also  In- 
dicated.    That   Is    an    older    map. 

I  think  I  have  demonstrated  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  is  sufficient  water  trib- 
uUry  to  the  Snake  River  above  Lewlston 
to  supply  any  navigation  needs  without  In 
any  way  Interfering  with  the  reclamation 
on  the  river  upstream:  and  I  might  say  to 
you  that  the  canyon  on  the  Snake  River 
Is  one  of  the  deepest  canyons  on  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  deeper  than  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado.  That  Is  an  established 
fact. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  now  to  the 
members  o(  the  committee  about  the  re- 
sources that  win  be  tapped  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Snake  River  for  year-round 
navigation. 

As  I  stated  previously,  the  records  over  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  prepared 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  have  disclosed  that 
we  have  In  central  Idaho,  eastern  Oregon, 
and  western  Monuna.  tributary  to  this  coun- 
try, one  of  the  greatest  undeveloped  mineral 
sections  of  the  United  States,  if  It  Is  not  the 
greatest. 

Just  to  Illustrate:  This  little  town  of  Stlb- 
nlte  (indicating  on  map)  Is  in  a  mining  dis- 
trict where  they  are  hauling  ore  out  from 
the  mines  80  miles  over  three  mountain 
ranges  to  reach  the  railhead  at  Cascade.  Be- 
fore the  war  started  there  was  a  little  oper- 
ation there,  only  one  small  mill.  After  the  . 
Bureau  of  Mines  went  in  there  and  made  ex- 
plorations, other  mineral  deposits  were 
opened  up.  Stlbnlte  is  the  name  of  an  ore 
that  contains  antimony  pnd  zinc;  with  this 
they  have  opened  large  deposits  of  tungsten. 
They  are  now  taking  out  $1,000,000,000  a 
month,  out  of  that  section,  hauling  it  by 
truck  80  miles.  That  Is  exclusive  of  the  lead 
and  sliver  mines,  the  cobalt  mines,  and  gold 
mln,e8  In  other  sections  of  central  Idaho. 
That  country  Is  one  of  the  greatest  undevel- 
oped mining  sections  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  another  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  gentlemen.  We  are  now 
preparing  to  open  up  the  Columbia  Basin, 
involving  1.200.000  acres  of  proven  rich  agri- 
cultural land.  We  have  built  the  Grand 
Coulee  pam  and  the  water  Is  now  available 
to  Irrigate  all  this  section  [indicating  on 
map  I .  That  country  has  got  to  be  built  up. 
There  will  be  cities  and  towns  and  farms  and 
all  the  things  that  go  to  build  up  that  coun- 
try. We  have  a  cement  plant  now  In  produc- 
tion, and  one  of  the  greatest  white  pine  mills 
in  the  world  at  Lewiston.  This  operation  is 
utilizing  the  vast  timber  stands  in  central 
Idaho.  When  these  dams  are  in,  the  naviga- 
tion division  of  the  river  will  be  complete. 

Ssnator  Ovehton.  When  you  say  "these 
dams"  what  do  ycu  mean? 

Representative  Whtte  I  am  talking  about 
the  five  proposed  Snake  River  dams  on  the 
Snake  River.  Some  objection  has  been  raised 
to  their  being  Included  In  this  bill,  on  the 
proposition  that  they  will  make  a  demand 
on  water  upstream  that  is  needed  for  irrtga- 
tlon.  The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  out  Is 
the  fact  that  that  objection  is  unfounded. 

Senator  Ovebton.  I  just  wanted  to  make  It 
clear  for  the  record. 

Representative  White.  Just  think  what  a 
simple  matter  it  would  be  to  build  up  this 
great  Columbia  Basin  area  with  materials 
pvailable.  and  mostly  In  Government  owner- 
rhlp,  in  central  Idaho  by  floatln»r  th-m  dcwn 
the  Snake  River  to  Pasco  and  d  fferent  land- 
ings along  the  Columbia  River,  moving  them 
to  the  points  where  they  are  to  be  used.  We 
now  have  navigation  below  there.  This  is 
not  an  experiment. 

I  wculd  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  or 
the  committee  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  second 


greatest  river  in  the  United  States.  It  drolna 
one  of  the  greatest  sections  of  Government- 
owned  reeotirces  In  the  United  States.  Great 
stands  of  white-pine  timber  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  are  located  in  this  area. 
Every  foot  of  white-pine  timber  and  the  bulk 
of  the  timber  owned  In  the  NcrtJiwest  is 
tributory  and  dependent,  if  you  please.  In 
large  measure  on  the  improvement  of  this 
river  for  navigation.  This,  gentlemen,  will 
complement  and  carry  out  the  original  plan 
of  building  the  Panama  Canal.  The  Panama 
Canal  was  constructed  to  give  access  to  the 
western  part  of  this  country:  and  the  minute 
that  the  Panama  Canal  was  constructed,  big 
lumber  companies  from  the  Eastern  States 
came  into  the  West  and  put  up  b!g  mills: 
I  might  say.  Immediately  after  the  Panama 
Canal  construction  was  started.  They  are 
now  moving  timber  that  Is  accessible  from 
these  Pacific  ports  around  through  the  canal 
to  the  eastern  markets. 

This  improvement  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers  will  simply  complement  and 
carry  foru'ard  the  plan  that  was  started  when 
we  built  the  Panama  Canal.  It  will  give 
navigation  access  to  the  bulk  of  the  timber 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  would 
like  to  get  that  fact  before  the  committee. 

I  recall  at  one  time,  in  making  a-  trip  over 
my  district,  that  a  proapaetor  came  to  me 
and  said  he  was  fromf£weden.  that  he  had 
been  working  in  the  iron  mtoaes  of  Sweden  and 
had  also  been  with  tMe  survey  parties  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  Minne- 
sota and  in  Michigan,  a^d  that  he  found  bet- 
ter Iron  In  Idaho  than  they  ^ad  In  Minnesota 
and  Michigan.  There  ^  itg^n  oentcal  Idaho. 
Geologists  were  sent  out  to  Investigate.  I 
have  on  my  desk  an  application  from  a  ce- 
ment plant.  They  say  they  have  found  better 
Iron  there  than  they  are  obUining  in  Utah 
and  that  as  soon  as  it  Is  opened  up  they  will 
contract  to  the  extent  of  1.500  tons  a  year. 
This  is  to  be  used  In  the  manufacturing  of 
cement.  In  addition,  there  will  be  great  de- 
mands for  this  Iron  ore  from  various  sources 
for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 
products  of  all  kinds. 

We  cannot  open  this  country  up  if  we  do 
not  make  a  start;  and  this  improvement  of 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  Snake  River  to 
Lewiston  is  the  main  start. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  with  the  amendment  1  have 
submitted  as  it  was  by  the  House  and  that 
these  dams  will  be  authorized.  It  is  no*  an 
appropriation.  It  is  a  fine  start  to  build  the 
empire  of  the  Northwest,  to  give  access  to  a 
great  Industrial  section  in  the  northwest  part 
of  our  country  which  is  tributary  to  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  by  navigation  to  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 
Senator  Robertson.  This  project  recognizes 
the  prior  rights  of  domestic  use  and  Irriga- 
tion throughout  the  Snake  River? 

RcpTetentative  White.  Yes.  There  is  no 
interference  in  any  way.  in  the  authoriza- 
tion of  these  dams,  with  the  use  of  water 
upstream,  because  there  is  an  abundance 
of  water.  I  have  tried  to  Impress  the  com- 
mittee that  If  we  take  every  drop  necessary 
for  Irrigation  upstream  there  would  still  be 
enough  coming  In  from  rivers  below  V/elser, 
Idaho.     ' 

One  of  the  big  problems,  after  you  Irrigate 
land.  Is  to  get  the  water  off  the  land  which 
requires  a  big  Investment  in  drainage.  If 
you  pass  along  over  these  irrigation  dlstrlcu 
ypu  will  ses  large  canals  with  high  mounds 
cf  dirt  piled  alons;,  and  generally  those  are 
drainage  canals  where  they  have  had  to  go 
to  big  expense  to  get  the  water  back  off  the 
land.  The  water  has  to  be  delivered  back 
somewhere:  It  has  got  to  be  gotten  off  the 
land.  If  they  did  not  take  the  water  away 
again,  once  it  was  put  there  by  the  streams 
flowing  through  aU  these  big  canala  svuging 
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on  the  land,  you  would  have  ■  lot  of 
93  Uiat  Um  ttem  of  Uricatton  waur 
ra'.uni  flow  ta  a  big  item,  and  calls  for  an 
t»«W«MM  to  t**  ««t«  back  aC  tte  land  by 
tte  cMMliveUaB  of  dMlBiCi  eaasla  once  it  la 
pat  on  there.  If  you  did  not  get  It  off  tbe 
land  wou.d  aour  and  you  would  make  no 
crapa.  So  tbat  retitrn  flow  meana  a  lot 
la  tmgatk>n.  and  tJie  return  flow  on  the 
Snake  River  OBcaiia  a  tremendous  amount. 
at  water.     Every  drop  that  you  put  out.  es- 

that  which  dtaappaara  by  evaporation. 
^•ek.  and  there  la  plenty  at  water  In 
___  _i}«k«  Rlvar  down  where  It  makaa  the 
bourdary  line,  between  Oragon  and  Idaho 
and  that  X*  aa  tar  aa  the  imfaUon  section 
eztanda.  From  there  on  It  flows  Into  the 
daepast  canyon  on  the  continent;  and  there 
U  no  poaalbillty  of  using  sny  water  for  lrrl> 
gatloo  until  you  get  far  below  these  daaa. 
TiMta  you  can  tiaa  tba  water  and  divert  It 
out  on  the  land  again  with  an  abundance 
at   waUr   (or  all   irrigable   land   below   the 

■o  I  eaanot  aaa  that  there  la  any  Inter- 
fanoea  at  all  with  irrigation;  and  I  speak 
■dil— rtly  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  aa  the 
ttrntnamn  of  the  Hous*  Oonunlttea  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation. 

Beoatoc  Roaarraon.  1  think  you  are  right. 
OOBgiaaHUin.  I  Just  warned  to  make  It  clear 
fW  tlM  raoord  that  11  at  any  time,  (or  reasona 
that  va  eannot  see  now.  there  should  be  a 
alMirtage  of  water  in  the  Snake  River,  the  do- 
maatlc  and  irrigation  uaea  would  have  a  prior 
rlpht. 

Itoprseantatlve  Warra.  If  the  amendment 
thit  I  prapoaa  la  adopted.  I  think  it  will  im- 
pr  >Te  tbe  altaatiaa.  M  failed  to  carry  in  the 
Hiim  but  I  am  again  offering  It  to  the 
Bmamtm.  Let  ua  follow  the  provlsiona  c(  our 
State  constltutkm  and  give  preference  to  do- 
magtic  use  first.  Irrigation  next,  industry  and 
navftaUon  next,  and  power  last. 

I  aa  fotag  to  toke  the  time  of  the  com- 
mtCtee.  it  you  will  bear  with  me.  to  read  a 
laanititlnn  snd  my  anawcr  thereto,  for  the 
laaard.  There  U  a  good  daal  at  agitation,  and 
tiM  paopte  do  not  understaad  ttaa  situation. 

I  ■■  la  laeelpt  of  thU  laaulutlon  from  one 
of  tba  tiTtr;atlon  dtatrlcU.  located  In  the  dis- 
trtat  whteh  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
wbare  the  farming  section  la  moatly  irrigated 
lands.  I  am  here  to  look  out  for  them  and 
protect  their  Intercat  as  a  Member  of  Omigissa 
with  «ho  laapoostblluy  of  repreaentlng  my 
dlatrlet  and  alao  as  chairman  of  the  Irrisa- 
tloo  diatrtet  for  leclamatlon.  With  me  reda- 
aaattoD  eo— ■  *at. 

Tbla  raaolutlon  reads  as  follows  (reading]: 

'BiM  III  mill  Aaon^  ax  Pioiixn  ijaucA-noN 
DmaicT  Mat  a.  1M4 

niVhereaa  thla  dlatrlct  conalata  of  approxi- 
mately aS.OOO  aerea  of  agrtevlttiral  landa. 
25.000  of  which,  aa  wcU  aa  aaany  other  thou- 
aaada  of  acraa  of  land  In  Idaho  which  are  now 
balBC  krisated.  are  badly  in  need  of  supple- 
mental water:  and 

"Whereas  there  are  approximately  «.000.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annusUy  wasted  down 
Snaka  River  and  out  of  Idaho  which  will 
itaBHisllj  tw  uaad  to  reclaim  and  bring 
vm^B  eultlvattoo  many  thouaanda  of  acraa 
cf  new  land,  as  weU  aa  prortde  additional 
aupplemental  water  for  the  lands  already  in 
cultlvatloB:  and 

-Wbereaa  H.  B.  SSdl  (which  U  an  omnibus 
river  and  baittor  billl  authorlaea  the  con- 
atnictloa  of  dama  numbered  1.  4.  7.  and  10 
fin^  opoB-channel  improvement  for  pur- 
pcaaa  of  navigation  and  Irrigation  on  Snake 
River,  and  UmaUIla  Dam  on  Coliunbla  River 
fc*  navigation,  power  development,  and  ir- 
rigation purpoaaa.  In  each  caae  m  accordance 
with  House  Document  No.  706.  Seventy-fUth 
Coi^reea.  with  such  modiflcatkxi  aa  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  may  find  advisable  after  eon- 
atUtatlon  with  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
other  other  agendea  aa  may  be 
:  and 


•^KTbereaa  many  Mfal  a  id  engineering  au- 
thontlsa  on  water  law  ha  re  studied  the  con- 
tenta  and  purpoaea  of  H  R.  3931.  and  have 
I  iianiaial  the  opinion  tt  kt  the  bill  aa  now 
propoaad  wlU  give  a  prl«r  right  to  the  down- 
stream Inteiesta  (or  na\  igatlim  and  power 
to  the  waters  of  Snake  I  iver  and  its  tribu- 
tarlca  and  abut  off  the  po  albllity  of  utlllatng 
the  waters  of  Snake  Rivei  and  its  triblMartea 
for  the  development  of  he  State  of  Idaho; 
and 

"Whereas  said  biU  al*  i  contains  a  clause 
giving  the  S:cretary  of  ^  fti  luch  broad  au- 
thority as  might  seriou-sb  affect  the  Interests 
of  aouthem  Idaho.  th4  wording  of  such 
clauae  being,  'with  such  modification  as  the 
Secretary  of  War  may  find  advtaable':  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Beiolvea.  by  Ploneei  Irrigation  district 
that  we  do  urge  that  sa  Id  H.  R.  £031  be  so 
amend?d  as  to  provide  tl  lat  the  use  of  water 
for  doineatlc.  Irrigation,  mining,  and  Indus- 
trial purpoaea  shall  not  >e  adversely  affected 
thereby,  and  that  sad  bill  be  further 
amended  so  as  to  adM  uately  protect  and 
guarantee  forever  the  rl  ;ht  to  the  necessary 
use  of  the  streams  flov  Ing  tiirough  Ide  ho. 
and  especially  Snake  Rli  er  and  its  tributar- 
ies, for  the  above  pvxpo(  ea  within  the  State 
of  Idaho:  be  it  further 

"Jtetolved.  That  we  trge  that  the  clauae 
authorlalng  the  SecreU  y  of  War  to  make 
modiflcatlona  aa  he  maj  deem  advisable'  be 
so  rmended  aa  not  to  eoi^rdlze  the  right 
to  th*  use  of  the  waten  in  Idaho  above  re- 
ferred to;  b«  It  further 

"IZesolved.  That  copie  i  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honoiabe  Sc-cretary  of  War. 
the  Honorable  S:?ci-etary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Idaho  cougreaalonal  de!e  ;ation  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Ida  lo." 
I  answered  that  aa  foU  3ws  ( reading  |: 

Mat  15,  1944. 
Mr.  J.  O.  Baum. 

Pretident.  Pioneer  Ir  igation  D'sfrl"* , 

Caldwell.  Idaho. 
Dkai  Ma.  Bmtu:  The  r  pport  and  asslstence 
of  the  members  of  the  P  nnefr  Irr  gallon  dis- 
trict of  the  efforts  of  he  Members  of  tbe 
Idaho  ccnsresslonal  del  >gatton  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  an 
amer.dment  to  safegua  d  and  protect  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  Rir  >r  and  Its  tributaries 
for  irrigation  as  express  ed  In  the  resolution 
that  accompanied  your  letter  of  May  8  is 
greatly  appreciated,  and  pill  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  presenting  the  nr  atter  to  the  Memfcera 
of  the  Senate  when  the  l  illl  comes  up  for  con- 
s'deration.  The  amend  nent  to  the  bUl  that 
we  have  prepared,  and  w  11  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  in  c'larg*  of  this  le^lslatlcn.  is 
exactly  in  lice  with  tl  le  provisions  of  the 
Idaho  State  Constitute  n — establishing  pri- 
orities for  the  beneficial  use  of  waters  in  the 
State  of  Idaho.  The  am  >ndment  to  be  offered 
follows : 

"In  connection  with  (  anu  or  works  herein 
or  hereafter  authorised,  iny  use  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  navigable  (  bannel  of  the  waters 
of  any  stream  or  trlfcu  ary  thereof  sha'l  be 
subordinate  to  and  sha  1  not  Interfere  with 
any  use  of  such  waters  for  domestic,  irriga- 
tion, mining,  or  IndtMtrli  il  purposes  heretolcre 
or  hereafter  astahUahed  under  State  law." 

In  eafeguarding  the  wi  t<rs  of  Idaho  strean-s 
for  irrigation  and  devekpment  of  new  irT:ga- 
tion  districts,  we  must  not  neglect  the  de- 
velopment of  our  State's  vast  resources  of  raw 
materials  dependent  on  improving  our  main 
river — the  Snake — belftv  Lewlston  to  provide 
cheap  transportation  b;  navigation  to  tide- 
water which  can  be  dc  ne  without  taking  a 
drop  of  water  out  of  the  Snake  River  that  can 
be  iised  above  Lewlatoa  for  irrigation.  It  Is 
xmthinkaMe  that  tl»e  t  aters  of  tbe  Salmon 
and  the  Clearwater  Rlvi  irs  in  Idaho,  and  the 
Malheur,  the  Imnaha.  t  le  John  Day,  and  the 
Qrande  Ronde  Rivers  on  the  Oregon  aide 
draining  a  precipitous  mountain  section  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho  on  ell  her  side  of  the  Snake 


River  should  be  permitted  forever  to  ran  away 
unused  to  the  sea:  and  Idaho  resources  should 
remain  inaccessible  and  unused,  ar.d  Idaho 
industries  remain  undeveloped  by  our  failure 
to  Improve  thla  river  for  navigation  in  order 
to  gratify  the  aelflah  few  who  would  profit 
to  Idaho's  everlasting  disadvantage. 

Central  Idaho,  with  Its  Snake.  Salmon,  and 
Clearwater  River  Basina  with  all  Its  vast  re- 
sources of  mineral,  timber,  and  water  power 
is  the  making  of  a  second  Pittsburgh  indus- 
trial district. 

We  must  not  let  thoee  Interested  In  com- 
peting transportation  systems  mislead  us  on 
the  false  proposition  that  deepening  the 
Snake  River  from  Lewlatot  to  the  Columbia 
by  the  construction  of  dams  to  retard  river  a 
flow  and  provide  river  navigation  would  In- 
terfere with  irrigation  upstream  in  IJano 

This  fact  is  clearly  presented  in.  the  en- 
closed copy  of  telegram  from  the  district 
Army  engineer,  Ralph  A.  Tudor: 

"Portland.  Oaca 
"Representative  Comptom  I.  Wnm:,  M.  C, 
"House  of  Representatives.  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C: 
"Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  for  fur- 
ther data  on  stream  fl-aw  on  lower  S.'ake 
River.  Records  at  Weiser  for  the  period  of 
1930  to  1940.  inclusive,  show  low  flow  to  be 
approximately  6.600  cubic  feet  f"  second; 
90  percent  of  time  flow  exceeds  8  500  cubic 
feet  per  second;  and  75  percent  of  time  it  ex- 
ceeds 10  COO  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  Rlparia 
low  flow  la  11.000  cubic  feet  p^r  second:  90 
percent  of  time  flow  exceeds  15  200  cubic  feet 
per  second:  and  75  percent  of  tlm*"  it  exceeds 
18  300  cubic  feet  per  second.  Plow  req'oired 
to  provide  slack-water  navigation  when  all 
dams  are  built  will  be  less  than  l.COO  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Either  the  Clearwater  or 
Salmon  Rivers  provide  at  all  tlmea  flow  In 
excess  of  this  minimum  amotint." 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers have  constricted  and  are  succeesfully 
operatin'j  the  n^at  hydroelectric  and  naviga- 
tion project  at  Bonneville.  What  they  have 
done  at  Bcnnevillc  can  be  done  in  construct- 
ing and  operating  the  navigation  dama  on 
the  Snake  River  below  Lewlston  without  In 
any  way  interfering  with  the  use  of  Snake 
River  waters  upstream  (or  Irrlgfitlrn. 

Let  me  assure  you.  as  your  Representative. 
t^at  I  propose  to  support  legislation  that  will 
fully  protect  the  use  of  the  waters  of  Idaho 
streams  (or  Irrigation  and  reclamation. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

COMPTON  1  Whtti.  M.  C. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  fur- 
ther, that  the  Army  engineers  have  a  long, 
successful  record  for  improving  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  One  of  the  first  things  that  was 
done  by  the  Government  to  improve  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi .  as  I  recall  when  a 
boy.  was  that  because  of  the  shifting  currents 
changing  the  channels  they  had  to  have  a 
special  pilot  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
Gulf,  and  the  Army  engineers  built  the  Eads 
Jetty,  a  long  revetment  that  narrowed  tte 
channel  and  made  navigation  up  to  Now 
Orleans  easy.  Prom  then  on  when  all  these 
problems  arose  over  the  country  the  Army 
engineers  have  been  the  forefront  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  bandlln?  the  problems. 

When  the  Bonneville  Dam  waa  to  be  built 
It  was  entrusted  to  the  Army  engineers. 
One  of  the  first  things  they  had  to  do  was  to 
provide  fcr  navigation.  They  built  a  lock 
there:  and  I  never  heard  a  word  raised  against 
it  when  they  were  talking  about  building  a 
lock  in  there.  I  never  heard  it  said  when 
it  had  to  be  so  deep  and  the  depth  of  water 
was  specified  that  It  was  going  to  be  a  draft 
on  the  waters  upstream  and  that  it  could 
not  be  built  because  it  might  Interfere  with 
Irrigation.    I  never  heard  a  word  about  that. 

There  was  a  great  barrier  on  tbe  Columbia 
River — The  Dalles,  a  place  where  the  Indiana 
went  to  catch  salmon  that  leaped  over  the 
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falls.  They  are  catching  them  there  yet.  by 
treaty  right.  The  Governmeit  had  to  Build 
a  canal  to  get  navigation  around  The  Dalles. 
-I  never  heard  that  that  cana;  was  a  draft  on 
the  water  up  the  stream  and  that  we  might 
not  be  able  to  irrigate  some  day  because  they 
had  to  have  a  canal  to  bring  Uafllc  around 
The  Dalles. 

I  do  not  see  why,  with  all  the  water  we 
have  in  the  Columbia  River  coming  in  from 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Idaho,  we  should 
stop  pronress  and  stop  the  development  of 
the  United  States  and  leave  these  vast  re- 
sources of  timber  owned  b;-  Uncle  Sam,  if 
you  please,  while  we  are  appropriating  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  to  support  and 
administer— that  we  must  leave  all  these  re- 
sources lock3d  up:  that  we  must  leave  th's 
materia  In  the  hilla  that  wll  make  railroad 
ties  for  the  rest  of  the  world;  leave  the  lodge- 
pole  pine  standing  on  every  hillside  for  miles 
and  miles.  We  could  treat  those  poles  and 
make  railroad  ties,  pulp,  plastic,  and  so  forth. 
Some  day  the  Northwest  ii  going  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  sections  In  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  committee. 
Senator  Mfllxkin.  I  was  very  much  In- 
terested In  your  statement  about  the  priority 
that  Irrigation  and  dometUc  consumptive 
use  shculd  have,  and  I  am  in  hearty  ap- 
proval of  It.  I  think  I  should  bring  to  your 
attrutton  the  (act  that  the  record  shows  that 
th?  Army  has  testified  that  li  we  construct 
these  Initial  dams,  while  they  are  In  exist- 
ence It  will  require  15.000  second-feet  of 
water  during  the  navigation  seasou.  and  not 
until  the  full  project  Is  completed  will  It  be 
recuced  down  to  1.000  second- feet. 

Representative  White.  You  refer  to  these 
damd.  I  Etill  insist,  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  shortage  of  water  to  carry  the  navigation 
or  u  shortage  of  water  to  Irrigate — and  they 
are  both  p.-oblematical— irrigation  should 
take  preference. 

These  folks  are  taking  n  long-range  look 
wh«  n  tfcey  are  raising  the  Lscue  here,  because 
the;  are  talking  about  some  future  plan  to 
use  water.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  a  very  comprehensive 
program  for  the  utilization  of  the  water,  ,to 
Irrigate  new  lands,  not  of  the  Snake  River 
but  the  tributaries.  We  have  three  great 
rivers  ccmlng  Into  the  Srake  River  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Boise.  We  have  the 
Eoise  River,  the  Payette  River,  and  the 
.  Weiser.  The  waters  of  eiich  one  of  those 
rivers  are  b?lng  utlllMd.  The  fact  la  that 
the  principal  source  of  supply  for  irrigation 
m  the  Boise  Valley  Is-out  of  the  Boise  River.  - 
We  have  Arrow  Rock  Dam,  and  we  are  now 
building  the  Anderson  Ranch  Dam. 

Now  permit  me  to  digress  Just  a  moment 
with  reference  to  the  latter  dam.  That  is  a 
project  that  has  been  proposed  for  a  long 
time  for  supplemental  water.  We  have 
changed  our  system  of  cropping  In  the  Irri- 
gation districts  of  Idaho.  When  we  first 
built  these  projects  It  wan  In  order  to  have 
water  in  the  early  growing  season.  We  never 
thought  much  about  wattr  In  the  later  sea- 
sons. But  when  the  sugar  factories  came  in 
and  we  got  Into  the  growing  of  sugar,  beets, 
and  the  creameries  came  In  and  we  produced 
milk  and  butter,  we  found  that  late  irriga- 
tion was  almost  as  essential  and  important 
as  early  Irrigation  to  raise  the  ordinary  crops, 
because  the  alfalfa  In  tht;  summer  Is  taken 
off  and  the  land  has  to  Xte  used  In  the  fall 
lor  pasture,  and  It  has  to  have  water  on  It  or 
pasture  will  dry  up.  The  sugar  beet  Just  has 
to  have  water  at  the  time  that  sugar  forms. 
If  It  does  not  get  water  at  the  right  time, 
you  win  have  a  short  sugar  crop.  So  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation  for  sup- 
plemental water;  and  they  mean  Just  what 
they  are  talking  about — they  mean  more 
water  at  a  later  period  of  the  year.  These 
districts  use  up  their  storage  along  about  the 
middle  of  August  to  September  and  October, 


and  frost  does  not  come  until  pretty  late  out 
there,  and  they  are  short  of  water.  We  had 
two  or  three  sites  to  provide  storage  of  sup- 
plemental water.  There  Is  one  place  called 
Garden  Valley  on  the  Payette  River.  We  had 
a  place  on  the  Boise  River  called  Twin 
Springs.  We  overcame  a  lot  of  difficulty  and 
got  the  President  to  O.  K.  the  budget  and 
got  a  million  dollars  to  start  at  Twin  Springs, 
and  the  Bureau  even  took  off  $100,000  of  our 
appropriation  for  some  laboratory  testa.  I 
never  could  understand  how  they  spent  that 
amount  of  money  Just  for  laboratory  tests, 
but  they  did  It;  so  our  appropriation  was 
reduced  that  much. 

But  the  Army  engineers  came  in  under  a 
new  arrangement.  It  was  not  done  by  law 
but  by  some  kind  of  a  voluntary  cooperative 
arrangement  between  the  Army  engineeis 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers, 
and  they  looked  the  whole  situation  over  and 
said.  "Gentlemen,  we  have  found  a  t>etter 
site."  Instead  of  Twin  Springs  that  had 
been  surveyed  and  even  laboratorj'-tested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army  engi- 
neers came  In  and  showed  them  a  better 
way.  They  went  to  another  site  and  bought 
another  place,  which  Is  called  Anderson 
Ranch.  We  have  that  project  about  half 
done. 

The  credit  for  finding  more  capacity  and  a 
better  place  goes  to  the  Army  engineers,  even 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of  R3C- 
lamatlon.  So  the  Army  engineers  have  not 
been.  In  Idtho.  as  I  see  it,  an  obstruction  to 
our   progress.     Tiiey    have   helped    us. 

Senator  Muxikin.  I  think  that  In  fairness 
I  Fhould  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that  they  have  said  that  during  the  naviga- 
tion season  they  would  take  15.000  second- 
feet  and  It  has  been  indicated  that  that 
would  seriously  injure  irrigation. 

RepresentaUve  Wnrn.  Now,  would  it? 
Would  it  take  water  from  present  projects  or 
water  from  potential  projects?  That  Is  the 
first  thing  we  should  settle.  We  will  soon 
be  getting  supplemental  water  from  Ander- 
son Ranch.  The  main  contention  Is  that 
by  building  these  Snake  River  dams  we  will 
make  a  draft  or  establish  a  priority  on 
water  that  might  be  used  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

We  do  have  a  tremendous  Irrigation  proj- 
ect at  MounUin  Home.    The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation   have    made    very    comprehensive 
Euveys.     I    never   heard   very    much   about 
bringing  the  water  out  of  the  Snake  River. 
Their  plan  is  to  redistribute  the  water  from 
these   three   tributary    rivers.     In   the   first 
place,  they  will  divert  as  much  water  (rom 
the  Weiser  River  as  they  can  spare.     They 
will  use  that  water  and  release  water  from 
the  Payette  River  and  divert  that  water  to 
the  Boise  River  Basin.    That  plan  Is  already 
being  undertaken  at  the  Cascade  project  now, 
to  put  the  Payette  water  through  the  divide 
and  get  a  250-foot  fall  going  over  to  Boise, 
and  then  they  will  release  the  Bo'.se  water 
and  bring  some  water  from  the  heed  of  the 
Salmon  River  and  Red   Pish  Lake  through 
the  divide  to  Irrigate  this  tremendously  big 
plain   between   Boise  and  Mountahi   Home. 
But  that  does  not  say  anything  about  lifting 
water  and  pumping  it  up  out  of  the  Snake 
River. 

One  of  the  Senators  from  my  State  spoke 
of  diverting  all  the  water  of  the  Snake  River 
for  irrigation  now  running  down  to  the  sea 
without  being  put  to  use.  Every  time  I  cross 
the  Snake  River  and  see  all  the  water  that 
is  running  away  to  the  sea.  I  think  that  our 
Senator  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet  before  he 
stops  this  water  from  running  away  to  the 
sea  and  putting  It  on  the  land.  It  Is  a  grand 
proposition;  but  there  will  always  be  enough 
return  flow  and  enough  water  out  of  these 
tributaries,  and  there  wUl  be  enough  water 
to  give  Idaho  products  transportation  out  to 
the  seacoast  and  out  to  the  world  you  know 
most  of  this  material  owned  by  Uncle  Sam. 


S?nator  MtLLnuw.  1  offer  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  letter  dated  April  8.  1044. 
from  General  Robins  to  Senator  Thouas. 
which  confirma  the  facts  which  I  have  Just 
stated  to  Congressman  Whits. 

Senator  Ovikton.  That  will  be  Inserted  la 
the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  letter  referred  to  Is  as  follows:) 

Wai  Detastmsnt. 
OmcE  or  THE  Chiet  of  Engineers, 

Washington.  April  8.  1944. 
Hon.  John  Thomas, 

i;n>fcd  States   Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deai  Senator  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  dated  March  24.  1914.  concerning 
the  item  contained  in  H.  R.  3961  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  providing  (or 
authorization  of  construction  of  four  dams 
and  open  channel  improvement  in  the  Snake 
River  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted 
in  House  Document  No.  704,  Seventy-flfth 
Congress,  third  session.  You  point  out  that 
the  district  engineer  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  re- 
cently informed  Hon.  Compton  I.  Wnm. 
Representative  In  Congress,  that  a  flow  of 
only  1,0C0  cubic  feet  per  second  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  slack-water  navigation  after 
all  the  dams  are  built,  and  you  ask  that  you 
be  advised  as  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  that  will  be  required  for 
navigation  purposes  between  Lewlston  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River  after  dams  Nos. 
1.  4,  7.  and  10  only  have  been  constructed, 
together  with  the  open  channel  improve- 
ments as  proposed  In  the  bill. 

Under  the  coordinated  plan  presented  In 
Rouse  Document  No.  704;  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, third  session,  for  Improvement  of  the 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  between  tbe  mouth 
and  Lewlston  to  provide  a  controlling  depth 
of  6  Icet  by  means  of  a>  series  of  four  locks 
and   dams   supplemented   by   open   channel 
work.  Indications  are  from  studies  made  at 
that   time    (p.  38,   par.  86)    that  a   flow   of 
15,000  cubic  feet  per  second  would  generally 
be   required   during   the   navigation   season. 
During  extreme  low  flow   (10,600  cubic  feet 
per  second)  a  depth  of  5  feet  would  be  avail- 
able.    As  pointed  out  in  the  district  engi- 
neer's telegram  to  Congressman  WnrrE.  the 
flow  of  the  Snake  River  at  Rlparia.  Wash, 
(approximately  midway  between  the  mouth 
and  Lewlston)  exceeds  15.200  cubic  feet  per 
second  about  90  percent  of  the  time.     The 
proposed   4   locks   and    dams   contemplated 
in  House  Document  704  would  be  so  located 
as  to  Improve  the  river  sections  that  cannot 
be  adequately  Improved  by  open-river  meth- 
ods, and  they  are  but  the  first  step  toward 
the    ultimate    development    of    slack-water 
navigation    throughout    this    reach    of    the 
Snake  River,  as  pre:>ented  In  that  document, 
which  would  require,  either  by  a  system  of 
high  dams  or  10  low  dams,  a  flow  of  less  than 
1.000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  operation  of 
the  navigation  project. 

It  Is  noted  In  your  letter  that  the  view  Is 
expressed  that  evertually  all  of  the  water  of 
the  Snake  River  and  Its  tributaries  will  need 
to  be  diverted  In  southern  Idaho  to  provide 
for  domestic.  Irrigation,  and  Industrial  pw-- 
poses.  In  thla  connection  I  (eel  confident 
that  as  the  plan  proposed  for  ultimate  im- 
provement of  this  river  contemplates  the 
slack-water  system  of  navigation,  which  when 
completed  will  require  a  minimum  of  stream 
flow,  the  progressive  development  of  thla 
ba.'sln  in  the  combined  Interests  of  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  and  related  purposes  can 
proceed  under  a  well-planned  and  coordinated 
program  without  conflict  and  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all  inten^ts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thcuas  M.  Robins. 

Major  General, 
Acting  Chief  o/  Engineers, 
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"It  la  iwj  clearly  shown  In  the  above  letter 
that  there  win  be  a  conflict  between  navfga- 
tton  and  tlM  vnt  of  water  (or  consumptive 
purposes  In  Snake  River  Baatn  above  Lewis- 
ton.  Idaho,  tor  10  percent  of  the  time. 

"During  the  low-water  parloda  of  Auftnt 
•nd  OtplaMliai  tber*  will  only  tM  auflklent 
water  to  maintain  a  channel  5  feet  in  depth 
without  drawing  directly  on  upper-baaln  stor- 
age. 

"An  amendment  to  H.  R.  3881.  now  under 
•OMlderatlon  by  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  providing  that  consiunptlve  uses 
or  water  for  domestic,  trrtgatlon.  power,  and 
liidnBtnal  porpoaca.  shall  not  be  affected  ad- 
VMTMly  by  demanda  of  navigation  is  neces- 
aary,  U  additional  diversions  of  water  are 
to  be  made  from  the  Snake  River  or  Its  trltu- 
tarles  during  the  short-water  months,  for 
ptirpoaes  of  providing  a  supplemental  water 
supply  for  landa  now  under  irrigation  or  for 
laoda  under  a  new  project." 

CaofraiBman  Wnm  I  a^ked  the  engineers 
IT  tlMJ  eould  verify  what  tbc  Tudor  district 
MglaMr  said  m  his  telegram  about  the  Clear- 
water and  Salmon  Rivera  being  tnotigh.  I 
would  Uka  to  bava  that  appear  in  the  record 
•t  thla  point. 

I  ttitnk  tha  Sgurea  given  to 
WKTTi  at  Portland,  Orcf  ,  wcra 
BM  iSBord 

Onmom.  Would  thara  b«  •  lack  of 
#«i«r  for  MfiUoa  pa>9(iwa7 

OanafBl  Rains^fw,  alf 

■iMier  tmxmfw  TImw  Sfinw  tnd««itt 
Hm  Sifleultiea  vliicb  tmf  fmi  bam  raferrad 
10,  Oaneratt 

Wo,  alf 
itor  Ottpuw   In  otbaf  wordb,  tbart  t» 
It  watar.  if  tbaaa  Ave  dame  ira  btittt  on 
inaka  Rivar,  to  take  cart  of  Irrigation 
ttumf 
Roatira.  Tea,  sir. 

■toator  OvMROw.  I  think  the  mayor  of 
Wlalte  Walla  •onSrina'  yotir  atatament,  too. 
Mr  Wnm. 

Rcpreaentativa  Wurrs.  Thla  Information  la 
from  the  district  engineer  at  Portland,  who 
baa  aaittal  ebarga  of  the  district  and  he  la 
tba  bigbaat  authority  that  we  could  get  m 
that  coniiaatieu.  It  la  such  a  big  subject 
and  so  tramaBdonsly  important  to  the  whole 
Nation  that  I  cotild  not  content  myself  with- 
out getting  that  Information. 

Senator  Mn.tiKiw.  llr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  General  Robins,  now.  whether  the  com- 
ments that  have  Just  been  made  would  In- 
fluence or  modify  the  conclusions  of  that 
latter,  which  I  now  hand  to  General  Robins? 
entatlve  Whttx.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
la  here,  and  he  and  I  have  worked 
pretty  cloae  together.  He  la  the  Commls- 
aloner  of  Reclamation.  I  wonder  If  he  would 
care  to  comment  oa  what  I  aald.  and  bear 
out  my  atatement. 

Senator  OvarroN.  Very  well.  We  will  b« 
flad  to  have  Mr.  Baahore  make  a  statement. 

StATWMMtn  or  HAaav  W.  BAsuoas.  Commis- 
mow.  BusKAu  or  Rbciauation,  Depabt- 
KDTT  or  THs  iMTDUoa — Recalled 

Mr.  BAaHoaa  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  baUeva  that  Coiigisaanisn  WBrrs  baa 
•tatad  tha  caaa  for  navigation  and  irriga- 
tion very  wall.  It  all  raaolvea  down  to  thla 
Isaua.  It  saems  to  me.  that  we  believe  that 
tnlfatloa  should  take  precedence,  should  be 
,  In  tba  planning  of  thcae  river  chan- 
•nd  tmprovementa.  and  if  that  protec- 
ts affbrded.  apparently  everybody  will  be 


Tba  plan  propoacd  by  the  Engineer  CoriM 
la.  In  my  opinion,  defective  only  in  that  It 
doaa  not  Include  enough  dams  to  provide 
alack-water  navigation  in  the  Snake.  We  all 
raallaa  tba  tranendoua  Importance  of  navi- 
prttOB  In  tbat  North weat  region.  Congraas 
■SB  Whtis  baa  very  eloquently  and  eom- 
Idetely  fiprtaa>d  the  Importance.  It  la  cer- 
tainly one  system  that  It  la  very  Important 


tiat 


comple  te 


en( Incer i 
a  id. 


hot  1 


i»ay 
CO  ne 


uies: 


to  tba  country  to 
to  maintain. 

I  do  not  believe 
In  the  way  of 
WHrra's  very 

OvaaroN 
Wbttb's 
tBe  reports  of  the 
of  General  Roblna, 
oUectlon  this  momlMg. 
mayor  of  Walla  Wallf 
flcient  water  for 
tlon  with  tbeaa  five 
Snake  RlvarT 

Mr.  Bashosz.  I 
quite  that  far,  Mr. 
gress  stops  with  the 
Ing  further,  there 
very  probably  will 
of  this  country,  whei 
of  water  for  both 
ahead  with  the  full 
Crirps  has  In  mind 
watar  navigation 
Inconsequential 

Senator  Ovwtow 
lata  today,  there  la 
purpesas? 

Mr.  SasMoaa.  Aa  1 
aa  praifantly  develop^ 
any  rplcasca  for 

Senator  OnmToN 
tar  for  botli 

Mr.  BAStfoM.  Aa 

Senator  Ovsarow 
Irrifstlon  as  It  axiat 
tlon  senlMnplatad 
SradMOtf 

Mr,  Smmmm,  At 
Mtidl,  ttMH  the 
bssn  bMMllsa  ppe  d 
navigatton  ebannal 
Ittmbta  by  being 
for  the  purpose  of 

Sanator  Ovkbtow 

■spcasenUtive 

Sanator  Mnxnuw 
now  aak  General 
tributlon  of  the 
in  the  conclusions 

Major  General 
tells  about  the  strea^ 

Senator  Mnxncnt 
tributlon  of  the 

Ma  lor  General 
below. 

Senator  OvntTON 
understand  It — in 
the  letter.    Cpn  yci 
diacrepancy  between 
ent  statement,  and. 

Senator  Mn.i.ncTW. 


ha  re.  and  it  la  not  dUScrilt 


I  can  add  anything 

clarl4catlon  to  Congresaman 

statement. 

3o  you  agree  with  Con- 

sfatement,  reinforced  by 

and  the  statement 

according  to  my  rec- 

,  the  statement  of  the 

that  there  will  be  suf- 

Irrlgatlon  and  navlga- 

( lams  constructed  on  the 


believe  that  I  could  not  go 

i^hatrman.     If  the  Con- 

Ive  dams  and  doea  noth- 

come  a  time,  there 

a  time.  In  the  history 

there  will  be  a  shortage 

but  If  Congress  goes 

Ian  which  the  Engineer 

tiien  you  wUl  have  slack- 

wt:  ich  will  require  only  an 

am<|unt  of  water. 

ut  as  the  situation  cz- 
ufllclent  watar  for  both 

exists  today.  Irrigation 
has  not  hsd  to  make 
navipitlon. 

!o  tbare  la  auflklant  wa- 


|mrp6asi? 


I 


Mn.i.nc  ai 


th( 


pose  you  read  It. 

Major  General 
crepancies.  Senator. 

Senator  OvxaTOM. 
now  Senator 
erepancy  between 
Ins'  present  statement? 

Senatcr  Mnxouii, 
cleared  up  in  my 
wanted  settled 
adding  a  conuibutitsn 
significance   of  thia 
letter  reflects  the 
water:  and  the 
flscta  the  contributltin 

Senator  OvnrroN. 

Senator  Mn.i.ntrw 
tbat  it  requires  15X100 
dttrlng    the    navigation 
four-dam  project, 
IXXM.  under   the 

Repreaentative 
I  auggcat   a    simple 
no  call  would   ever 
tkm  storage 
navigation 
Would  such  an 
the  situation? 


upstren  in 
downsti  ram 


Mists  today. 
Wbsn  you  eonaider  ths 
today,  and  ths  navlgs- 
ths  sonttrttetton  of  lbs 


last,  air,  X  san  aay  this 

irri^ttlon  intsrasM  Inmts  not 

tba  sonstmetion  of  a 

on  the  Snake  and  Co- 
upon to  ralsass  vatsr 
nkvlgatlon. 
All  right,  sir. 
Thank  you. 
Mr.   Chalrmsn,   may  I 
Rbbtns  whether  the  con- 
Clearwater  River  la  reflected 

this  letter? 

Ro^nfs.  Tea.  sir;  that  letter 

flow  in  the  river  below. 

After  making  the  con- 

Cleirwater? 

Roi  urs.  The  flow  that  exists. 


II 


eal  sd 


WiTra. 


t  do  not  know  that  I  can 
act.  I  have  never  seen 
explain  If  there  Is  any 
the  letter  and  your  pres- 
If  BO,  what  it  is. 
It  is  a  short  letter.  sup- 


Re  aura.  There  are  no  dis- 


Do  you  agree  with  that, 

that  there  la  no  dla- 

letter  and  General  Rob- 


nilnd 


general 


Yea.     The  general  has 
the  question  that  I 
whether  the  Clearwater  was 
that   took  away   the 
letter,   or    whether   this 
ec^tributlon  of  the  Clear- 
has  said  that  it  re- 
d  the  Clearwater. 
see.    All  right. 
The  net  effect  would  be 
second -feet  of  water 
aeason.    under    the 
it  would  only  require 
co^iplete  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may 

amendment,   providing 

be  made  upon   Irrlga- 

to  release  water   for 

of     these     dams? 

aa  tbat  correct 


axd 


Wirra. 


am<  Ddment 


Senator  Ovaarow.  That  would  be  a  matter 
to  be  gone  into. 

Senator  Roamaoit.  Would  you  also  Include 
the  Ml£80url  River  project  in  that.  Congress- 
man, ao  you  would  get  another  supporter? 

Representative  WHira  We  have  more 
water  coming  into  the  Snake  than  can  j)ca- 
sibly  be  used  for  irrigation  anywhere  else. 
We  are  In  the  clear  on  thla  question  of  Uk- 
Ing  water  away  from  reclamation,  because 
we  have  got  water  that  cannot  possibly  be 
UBed  for  that,  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

Senator  Ovi:bton.  I  asked  Colonel  Ferlnga 
to  give  me  the  cost  of  all  of  the  dams  In 
the  ultimate  plan  on  Snake  River,  and  he  has 
that  information  available. 

Statbmxwt  or  Cot.  Prrea  A.  PntiNCA.  Residzmt 

MKMBCX     or     THZ     BOAXD     rOR     RIVCRS     AND 

H/iaBoits 

Colonel  FxaiNOA.  The  total  first  cost  of  the 
10  dams  In  the  Snake  Is  estimated  at  $58.- 
62&.0C0.  That  does  not  include  power  Instal- 
lation. The  cost  of  the  four  dams,  which  are 
included  In  that  total  cost  which  I  have  Just 
given,  la  •30.200,0C0.  The  whole  project,  in- 
cluding the  four  dama  now  in  the  bill,  not 
including  the  tl^ctrlc-generatlng  machinery, 
is  Ifie.OSS.OOO.  Those  figures  are  from  old 
records  not  In  the  printed  record,  becauas 
we  only  talked  about  ths  flrat  sUp  In  tb* 
ITToject  document. 

Senator  Coaooif.  Mr.  Cbilrman,  may  I  In- 
quire of  the  Colonel 

Senator  OvmrrH  0ns  Biomsnt.  Do  th« 
fottr  dama  Inrtuda  ths  powsr  Inatailation*? 

Coionet  fcatMOA,  No,  ilr;  tboas  do  not.  1 
oan  glvs  you  ths  cost  of  inatatimg  powsr  at 
tbrss  of  tl)oa«  dams,  which  are  tbs  only  onss 
w«  f«fl  now  aluniUI  bsvs  powsr  inatallsd, 

Ssnator  OvnTon,  Vary  wall;  auppoas  you 
do  that, 

ColonsI  PmiroA,  Ths  powsr  Installation  at 
three  of  the  dams,  for  which  wa  bavs  tbs 
figures,  amounts  to  IISMOOOO. 

Senator  Coaoow.  la  that  thras  of  tba  fotir 
dams? 

Colonel  PctiNGA.  Three  of  the  four  dama. 

Senator  Milukiw.  That  la  for  three  of  tbs 
four  dams? 

Colonel  FniTNGA.  Three  of  the  four  dams. 

Senator  Miixmn*.  The  final  project  con- 
templates 10  dams,  does  It  not? 

Colonel  FxaiNCA.  That  is  right 


Prerention  of  Accidents  in  Uie  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  WEw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  accident  prevention  in 
the  United  States  delivered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  at  the 
Film  Safety  Award  Committee  luncheon 
held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  on  June  8, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsccro. 
as  follows: 

The  eyes  of  every  American  are  today  on 
our  armed  forces  In  their  crusade  for  libera- 
tion of  Nazi -enslaved  countries.  Every  eye 
la  turned  to  the  headlines  for  every  frag- 
ment of  invasion  news.     Every  ear  Is  alert 
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to  the  radio.  The  heart  of  every  person 
Is  with  our  fighting  forces.  The  prayers 
of  every  nxan.  woman,  and  child  on  the  home 
front  are  with  the  aons  and  daughters  of 
Uncle  Sam  as  they  wage  a  war  we  hoped 
would  never  come. 

Our  war  aims  are  clear  cut.  Every  weapon 
known  to  military  science  is  being  tiaed  to 
hasten  victory.  Fighting  fire  with  fire,  we 
hope  to  exMl  for  all  tlmea  mass  murders, 
nuua  brutalities  and  tyranny.  Everyone 
looka  forward  to  the  day  of  a  liberated  world. 
Our  Commander  in  Chief  has  told  us  that 
the  price  we  must  pay  will  be  heavy.  He 
has  candidly  told  the  American  people  that 
the  way  will  be  long  and  hard. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  done  on  the  home 
front  than  to  merely  wait  and  hope.  Pro- 
duction of  the  implementa  of  war  and  sup- 
plies for  our  fighting  forces  must  be  stepped 
up.  Every  citizen  can  be  proud  of  the  way 
we  are  backing  the  attack.  We  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for  but  we  must  do  more  than 
give  thanks. 

In  no  other  country  on  ths  face  of  the 
globa  can  a  meeting  such  as  tb la  be  held. 
It  is  living  evidence  that  men  and  women 
with  vision  are  concerned  with  wartime  ac* 
eldanta.  Yet,  our  record  alnos  Pearl  Har- 
bor  la  not  a  source  of  pride,  Wa  naturally 
sxfMct  battls  loaasa  and  battls  casualtlaa. 
But  ws  should  not  sxpaet  that  the  tools  and 
mpfrtlw  of  war  should  bs  bald  up  bscauas 
Of  aseldsnts  dtis  to  carHsaansaa. 

But  they  ars  bslng  bald  t»  dtts  to  just 
tbat,  In  IMS  for  sMmpIs,  mjOOOjOOO  man- 
dnyt  wsrs  lost  to  production  tbrotigbout  ths 
Vnltsd  Statoi  bseauaa  of  aesldsnu.  Ws 
migbt  bavs  basn  mucb  nsarsr  Bsrlln  and 
Tokyo  and  mueb  ns«rsr  vietory  bad  tbsss 
manHlaya  not  basn  lost. 

In  waging  a  war  to  llbsrata  the  world  and 
mafcs  It  fras,  ws  should  aUo  keep  in  mind 
tbat  one  vital  part  of  freedom  U  aafety. 

Our  Constitution  pledpes  to  every  man 
*nife,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnaaa." 
Tet  Uvea,  many  thousands  of  lives,  are  being 
anuffed  out  dally  due  to  careless  accidenu. 
This  tragic  situation  is  a  stain  on  our  home 
front.    It  does  not  make  for  happiness. 

What  is  the  record?  The  War  Production 
Board  says  that  production  must,  from  now 
on,  be  stepped  up.  It  also  says  that  the  man- 
power situation  is  crucial.  Yet,  accldenta 
last  year  represented  a  loss  to  the  war  ef- 
fort of  nearly  50.000  workers  killed  and  5.- 
000.000  injured.  The  number  of  people  In- 
jured approximates  hall  the  number  of  our 
armed  forces  at  home  and  abroad.  Surely, 
we  cannot  believe  that  our  people  are  cal- 
lous to  the  extent  that  they  are  not  interest- 
ed in  this  tragic  problem. 

Accidents  have  always  been  with  us.  Yet, 
the  steady  Increase  In  the  number  is  a  Bad 
thing  to  contemplate.  Sometime  ago  the 
National  Safety  Council  said  that  if  the 
headlines  screamed  "the  Nation's  war-pro- 
duction machine  to  shut  down  1  full  week," 
It  would  shock  the  country.  There  has  been 
no  such  headlines  but  there  \b  a  basis  for 
the  statement. 

The  growing  shortage  of  productive  man- 
power should  be  emphasized.  In  pre-war 
years  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  only 
worker  accidents  which  affected  production 
were  those  that  occurred  on  the  Job.  Now,  it 
Is  realized  that  production  suffers  almost  aa 
much  from  an  off-the-Job  accident  as  from 
work  accident — and  that  the  two  groups  of 
workers'  accidents  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  national  total  of  all  accldenU. 

The  occasion  on  which  we  are  gathered 
bera  is  to  pay  tribute  and  present  a  plaque  to 
a  motion-picture  company — Metro-Ooldwyn- 
llayer — and  Pete  Smith  for  a  very  worth- 
while contribution  to  the  effort  to  halt  acci- 
dents. This  contribution  took  the  form  of 
a  picture  titled  "The  Seventh  Column."  The 
idea  was  inspired  by  the  campaign  to  smash 
tba  aeventh  column — carelessness  that 
cauaea  accldenta. 


It  reminds  me  that  last  November  a  col- 
league of  mine  In  the  Senate.  Juc  LIeao,  of 
New  York,  Inserted  In  the  Conorissionai,  Rxc- 
ORD  a  very  inspiring  speech  on  the  subject  of 
accidentsbyMaJ.Oen.T.  A.  Terry.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  smasb-the-seventh-column  cam- 
paign. Senator  Meao  said: 

"This  campaign  is  In  every  respect  unique. 
It  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  desire  of  an  insur- 
ance company  to  render  wartime  service. 
Bennett  Moore,  vice  president  and  director  of 
public  relations  of  the  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance, of  Boston,  conceived  the  idea  of  term- 
ing accidents  the  'Seventh  Column.'  The 
smash-the-seventh  column  slogan  won  Na- 
tion-wide attention,  bo  much  so  that  it  haa 
been  supported  by  the  War  Departmen  and 
has  become  a  rallying  cry  for  the  safety 
movement.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  wartime  slogans — a  slogan  of 
public  service." 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  statement  mads 
by  Ssnator  Msad. 

At  a  time  when  production  Is  vital  to  win- 
ning the  war,  we  naturally  think  first  of 
accidents  in  war  planu.  They  should  t>e  our 
first  concern.  Let's  suppoae  we  were  notify- 
ing our  fighting  men  abroad  of  the  death 
and  injuries  of  relatives  in  the  same  way  that 
psopls  at  home  are  notified  of  war  oasualtles. 
If  ws  wsrs  doing  this  I  shudder  to  think  of 
tbs  sffset  It  would  havs  on  asfrlos  mornlo, 

Aa  1  bava  said  bsfors,  In  building  toward 
a  frss  world  wt  mttat  alao  build  toward  a 
safs  nation  Otts  ssrlotis  pbass  of  ths  prob- 
Ism  la,  of  eourss,  traflle  aoeldsnu.  It  would 
naturally  bs  assumsd  tbat  wttb  a  daersass 
In  tbs  numbsf  of  motor  vshielss,  witb  a  ds- 
ellns  in  tba  uas  of  ears,  with  a  sbortags  of 
fssollns  and  ttras,  tbst  motor  aeeidsnts  would 
drop  oK  abarply,  Tst,  such  la  not  tbs  sass. 
For  tbs  flrat  fsw  months  of  1»44,  traflUr  a««l- 
dsnU  ara  ninnlng  fully  1ft  percent  abovs 
what  thsy  wsrs  during  ths  same  psrlod  a 
year  ago.  CarUlnly,  we  must  think  of  thla 
Bituatlon  m  planning  for  the  poat-war  psrtod. 
Speed  llmlta  will  be  raUed.  Many  mUllona 
of  men  who  are  driving  tanks  and  planaa  at 
full  apeed  In  the  ftiry  of  battle  will  again 
take  the  wheel  of  cara  on  the  highway. 
Automobiles  that  are  being  worn  out  will 
be  replaced  by  new  vehlclea.  We  will  have 
plenty  of  gasoline  and  plenty  of  tires. 

This  would  be  good  news  if  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  with  these  things  will  come 
a  swelling  tide  of  accidents.  Unless  we  move, 
and  move  quickly,  to  arouse  public  apprecia- 
tion of  the  danger,  we  will  have  conditions  at 
home  that  may  In  every  respect  be  worse 
that  the  conditions  abroad.  That  Is  a  bold 
statement:  yet,  it  is  one  which  we  should 
contemplate. 

There  is  today  before  the  Congreaa  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  about  a  rebuilding 
of  our  Important  national  highways.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  when  this  legislation 
finally  takes  shape  it  will  meet  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the 
States  in  making  roads  better  and  safer. 

Early  this  year  the  President  sent  to  tba 
Congress  a  message  relating  to  hlghwaya. 
In  that  message  our  Chief  Executive  said: 
*  "On  April  14.  1931.  I  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, known  as  the  National  Interregional 
Highway  Committee,  to  Investigate  the  need 
for  a  limited  system  of  national  highways  to 
Improve  the  facilities  now  available  for  in- 
terregional transportation,  and  to  adviae 
the  Federal  Works  Administrator  as  to  the 
desirable  character  of  auch  Improvement  and 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  some  of  the  man- 
power and  Industrial  capacity  expected  to  bs 
available  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

"The  committee,  with  the  aid  of  a  staff 
provided  by  the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
made  careful  and  extended  studies  of  thia 
subject,  and  haa  submitted  its  final  report 
which  I  transmit  herewith  and  commend  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Congreaa. 
The  report  reoommenda  the  dealgnctlon  and 
improvement  to  high  standards  of  a  national 


system  of  rural  and  urban  highways  totaling 
approximately  34,000  miles  and  intercon- 
necting the  principal  geographical  regions  of 
the  country. 

"The  recommended  system  follows  In  gen- 
eral the  routes  of  Federal  highways,  and  when 
fuUy  improved  will  meet  to  optimum  degree 
the  needs  of  Intei^eglonal  and  intercity  high- 
way transportation.  Its  development  will 
also  establish  a  transcontinental  network  of 
the  modern  roads  essential  to  the  future  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  defense  of  the  Nation." 

I  mention  highways,  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  that  we  can  combat 
the  most  tragic  pha^  of  our  accident  situa- 
tion is  to  have  roads  that  will  make  acci- 
dents virtually  impossible  under  reieonable 
driving  conditions.  Unfortunately,  our  peo- 
ple are  not  alert  to  the  importance  of  mod- 
ernized roads.  I  know  of  no  finer  service 
that  this  group  and  groupa  like  it  can  render 
In  planning  for  the  years  ahead,  than  to 
bring  safer  roads. 

1  have  talked  about  accldenta  because  ef- 
forts to  halt  accidents  is  the  theme  of  thia 
important  luncheon.  It  is  a  subject  that 
is  rather  new  for  ma,  yet  one  I  have  kmg 
been  concerned  with.  And  I  can  assure  you 
that  as  majority  leader  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate,  every  bit  of  legislation  that  haa  its 
purpoaas  to  glvs  ths  country  better  roada, 
safer  traflle  condltlona,  aafer  working  con- 
dltiona,  and  a  better  llfs,  will  bsvs  ay ' 
bsarted  support. 

Tbsrs  Has  been  presented  at  tbls  I 
tbs  plaqus  to  M.  O.  M.  as  I  bavs 
Ths  motlon'ptcturs  indtistry  has  rendered 
nobis  wartlms  ssrvies  on  msny  fronts.  It 
baa  hslpsd  to  sronse  a  bigb  dagrss  of  patrU 
otiam.  Xt  has  prorlded  entertainment  for 
our  men  and  women  In  campa  and  on  tbe 
flgbting  fronts.  It  baa  sent  lu  sUra  Into 
tbs  battls  conss  to  lift  morals.  In  brlsf .  tbs 
motion  pieturs  Industry  baa  mst  the  war- 
time challenge,  I  bava  oonfldance  that  in 
many  happy  peace  daya  certain  to  come,  that 
Indtiatry  will  continue  to  t>e  alert  to  paaes- 
tlme  aervice.  Certainly,  there  la  no  better 
way  that  it  could  be  rendered  than  to  help 
make  America  safe. 


Problems  of  tbc  Post-wur  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMIMO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  OTkiAHONEY.  Mr.  Preddent.  on 
Jime  9,  the  distinguished  senior  Ssnator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  McCarrak],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Decentralization  of  Industry,  spoke 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  California  Legis- 
lature on  problems  of  the  post-war  world. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
may  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  Record.  j ^^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreM 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 

as  follows: 

The  day  Is  drawing  cloae  when  we  In  thla 

country  must  take  on  the  most  formidable. 

the  most  complex,  and  the  most  fateful  task 

in  our  whole  history.    The  task  I  mean  la  the 

task  of  reconversion;   the  Job — the  greateat 

we  will  have  ever  tackled — of  rebuilding  tbe 

peace. 
Despite  its  many  facets,  each  formidable  in 

Itself,  the  ta£k  of  reconversion  la  ta  really  a. 
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•tocl*  tMk.  lU  nanj  paru  ar*  Inextricably 
latotvad.  the  vbela  on*  and  Isdlvialbl*.  The 
BffOblon*  of  Hialntalntng  employment  can 
hudly  be  $$p»im%»d  txcm  tbe  problem  of  for* 
not  MM  alttoM  or  both  be  Mpa- 
qg  I— <— Mitol  towt  Mid  tradi- 
IMW  of  otv  ejMtem  of  free  eo« 
to  wparated  from  tbe  prob- 
•f  flWMM—bl  trade  pflAl«r>  Tb« 
•t  o«r  fmp&ntj  and  MbflajrmMit 
ovarlatM  Um  ^ftmtm  of  •  aoiand  Interna- 
Monal  memtUtf  poHoy  The  total  national 
■iobirm,  oa  Um  oOmt  hand,  te  In  reality  a 
pruMiiii  of  MfloM,  of  tutai,  of  towne,  farma, 
MMl  flUofH,  MmM  wt  fall  to  andaratand 
iiUi.  m  wmM  rm  m»  ttmm  m  lafoivtng 

gratt  otArutttoi,  tnm  the  etart. 

Elffv  dud**  In  Mm  tonoto.  in  Mrtleular  mj 
allien  aa  rhalrmao  of  the  Oommttfoo  To 
wtlMN  Uio  Moot  Of  Omtrallaatleii  of 
bovo  preetdod  mo  with  many 
Itloo  to  ftttdy  the  prolilem  tn  detail. 
International  problem*,  trade 
■oootary.  that  were  tmaolved  when  the 
-that  were,  m  BMny  way*,  eon- 
to  the  eondteions  that 
About.  There  are  the  na- 
tional pooMMW  that  were  etlll  imeolvt  d  when 
the  war  Hifelved  vm.  There  are  all  of  theae 
■tin  unaolved  and  further  aggra- 
tof  the  war.  There  are  the  new  prot>- 
by  tbe  war.  There  are  the  ettU 
unraaltaed  problema.  which  we  must  antici- 
pate, that  will  arlee  aa  we  tackle  the  Job  of 
rebabUttatlon.  The  trotihle  with  rvinnlng 
away  from  problema  la  that  it  la  worse  than 
futile.  Tbo  piobimia  not  only  catch  up  with 
yoo;  thoy  wuHI|dy  and  grow  while  they  pur- 
•DO  yoa.   They  gang  up  on  you.  too. 

We  are  approaching  a  critical  point,  not 
only  tn  oar  own.  but  tn  the  wm-ld'e  history. 
There  can  be  no  further  running  away, 
larly  in  July  IMS.  in  view  of  the  many 
both  war  and  post-war,  that  were 
upon  ua.  I  wrota  letters  to  55  Sena- 
tbat  a  Senate  bloc  be  formed 
and  expanded  facilities  for  the 
prodiictkon  of  iron  and  steel  tn  areas  out- 
side the  acknowledged  steel  centers.  That's 
tbe  way  tbo  eentralliatlon  committee  began. 
Ton  have  no  Ma»  bow  complex  the  matter 
haa  bacoma  stoee.  I  know  whereof  I  speak 
when  I  aay  that  yoa  cannot  separate  our 
pos'-war  problems  In  watertight  compart- 
OMBia.  Later  m  October  1943.  some  SO 
aanatoia  and  ftom  so  to  79  Ifombers  of  the 
Hoi^ee  met  In  caxicua  to  dlecnaa  a  program  of 
gatieral  industrial  decentralisation.  At  this 
■mOIIbc  aOoartnf  committees  of  7  Members 
frooB  MBh  BOaw  were  set  up.  On  December 
31.  tbo  rMOlatiaa  waa  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. BOHlng  vp  tbo  ipaatal  Sanate  eooamlt- 
te«  to  iBvaatlgata  iBdiistrlal  centralisation. 
•Mrtly.  ao  oar  work  expanded,  and  wo  be- 
gan to  paroolTe  more  clearly  the  great  com- 
pteHtlea  In  tbe  picture,  we  eet  up  a  specUl 
obbovtratttoe  to  eatabUab  ond  motatain 
oooporation  with  State  plonalnf  booido  and 
ofther  aucb  State  and  local  agendea.  both  of- 
■elal  and  uaaOklal. 

I  have  sketched  this  brief  history  for  you 
eo  that  you  will  luiderstand  that  my  col- 
lOOfwa  and  I  tn  the  Senate  have  been  pry- 
iBff  tato  the  probierae  of  reconversion  both 
deeply  and  broadly.  We  know  the  facte.  We 
are  fOw  filar  wttb  tbe  naeda  and  the  dlf- 
Sciiltlea.  We  have  pondered  long  over 
raoBOdlaa.  I  can  aaaore  you  that  we  mean  to 
aet.  too:  that  we  are  very  acuve  already. 

i^oolliig  from  my  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lema tbat  lie  ahead  of  us.  it  is  my  conviction 
that,  far  more  than  the  war.  the  taak  of  re- 
IB  folac  to  ptit  our  democracy. 
,  of  It  and  our  faith  In  It. 
to  the  eupieino  test. 

Dongeroua  pitfalls  mark  our  path.  One 
of  ttaoe  pttfalls  sgalnst  irtiich  we  must  guard 
la  tbe  pitfall  of  carrying  over  tbe  war -mood 
Into  tbo  problem  of  poaco. 
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At  the  beginning  of 
Imprcaatve  experience  of 
peace  pqrchology,  no 
tbe  taaka  of  poaco,  fell 
dlaaotronoljr  abort,  ol  tho 
and  Impoood  by  tbo  bu« 
not  forget  tbia  exporionei 

War.  even  among 
totalitarian  Interlude 
limited  duration,  a  hatef 
that  demanda  and 
Individual  planning,  of 
ortloa,  and  raises 
Aoo  ratbor  than 
bolaf,  to  the  hoiflito  oi 
Moil.  Wit  kM  UM  oCoot 
oholdikMl  nMOtf  oMontli 
OMOd  Ibot  has  fur  Ua 
of  all  b«t  the  military 

Ihis  necoMary  mood. 
Icouviot  mood,  u  not 
nation,    It  I*  not  tbo 
MMioo  bio  ootoiovoi  lt« 
noM.  MMl  Ito  wooMi.   Wi 
mora  tboa  o  nooaoaory 

Tet.  aa  you  wall 
aoumg  us  who  ars  so 
that  they  would  attempt 
to  attempt,  to  carry  It 
peace.     Such  a  peace 
peace,  a  peace  of 
dlaclpline.    It  would  be 
forever  destroy  the 
mocracy.  of  our 
of  our  vital  liberties. 

We  must  guard  against 
will  tempt  us  strongly 
of  reconversion,  of 
complex  and  so  trying. 
guard  against  the  men 
turn  to  the  building 
mood.    These  men  woulc 

Because  the  problem 
temptation  is  very 
thing  along  to  the 
Is   a   little   late    to 
temptation.     This  trend 
a   dargerous    head 
Statea.  and  all  our  citle^, 
lump  their  problema 
whole  thing  in  the  lap 
ernmetit — Inciden  tally 
and  receptive  laps  of 
result  will  be  a  total 
nltude  and  complexity 
cope  with  it  must  result 
coloaaua  which  we  will 
by  law.     Moreover,  the 
ment  will  be  made  so 
become   Impoeslble   for 
Intalligently  to  participle 
ess  of  government  will 
people   and    tbe   proceai 
from  all  pcaaiblllty  of 
trol  by  law. 

The  trend  to 
indxistrlal    aa   well 
today   the   greatest 
The  parallel  trend  to 
version  problem.  If  It 
provide    the    favorable 
total  and  fatal  subversion 
form  of  government.    I 
duty  to  warn  you  thbt 
elon  problem  be  left  ov 
Federal   Government 
Federal  apparatus  that 
the  position  of  the 
the  whole  question  of 

This  is  one  reason  whi 
indulgence   by   many 
eana — an   Indulgence 
faahlonable.     I  mean 
come  to  Washington 
and  prepared  exbortatlo^a 
were   not  simply  the 
government   but    the 
andent  oracle.    They 
turn  toward  it.  and  thei  i 
tnga  and  loud  Incantations, 
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oracle  offer  some  Indication  about  the  future 
of  this,  and  the  future  of  that,  problem.  Al- 
ready, you  see,  even  amidst  the  great  demo* 
eratlc  proccaa  of  a  national  election,  the 
people.  In  their  Incrteslng  anxiety,  look  leao 
to  themaelvea  and  more  and  more  to  the  es- 
altod  and  unapproochablo  political  Mount 
Olympna  on  th«  Potomac. 

I  daploro  thio  trend  booauae  It  U  unworthf 
of  a  demeoratlo  poople  and  beeauao  it  U  alto- 
gether too  aymptomatlo  of  tbe  threatening 
decadence  of  dtmooraoy  In  our  midst.  I  da- 
ploro It  again  booottto  It  to  ao  fatuoua.  Lot 
mo  give  you  an  inaldo  ttp,  There  la  no  oraelo 
thtre. 

Trtio,  fontlomon,  the  Fodoral  Ooffrnmonfo 
band  In  tho  protrtom  of  roeonveraion.  oo  • 
ra«ilt  of  the  sheer  mechanica  of  oentraltm* 
tien  for  one  reaaon,  lo  a  raault  of  btirtau- 
cratic  wilUulnaaa  for  anothor— tbo  ftdoral 
Oovornment'a  hand  to  olrtody  hoayy,  vory 
boavy.  and  endowed  with  rorolutlonary 
power.  We  would  be  blind  to  abut  our  rj— 
to  thia  fact.  The  btislneaanian  and  tho 
farmer  would  be  blind.  Indeed,  If  tboy.  oon- 
corned  about  the  future,  did  not  rtiow  s 
proper  appreciation  of  tbIa  power. 

But  there's  every  reaaon  why  thto  powor 
ahould  not  be  increased. 

Let  us  stop  our  process  of  self-myatlflca- 
tlon.  Let  tja  turn  to  the  task  we  face  with 
a  degree  of  common  sense.  Our  task  Is  to 
take  an  economy  that  has  been  radically  ex- 
panded and  altered  by  the  uneconomic  de« 
mands  of  an  emergency  situation  and  put  it 
back  on  tbe  tracks  of  sound  economic  law  and 
the  practices  consistent  with  our  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

First  of  all,  emergency  measures  wlU  be 
required  to  carry  us  through  the  transitional 
period.  Factories  cannot  atop  producing 
tanks  one  day  and  start  producing  auto- 
mobiles or  toasters  the  next.  It  is  as  clear 
aa  day.  facing  Jiese  emergency  meastires, 
that  the  State  governments  have  easier  ae- 
oeoa  to  information  as  to  what  will  be  re- 
quired. Have  easier  access  to  Information; 
and  can  do  the  job  with  a  simpler  apparatua; 
can  do  it  without  necessitating  a  duplication 
of  the  state  apparatus  in  Washington,  which 
will  have  to  be  done  if  the  whole  problem 
is  to  be  handled  from  Washington.  Beycnd 
the  question  of  efficiency,  there  is  the  basic 
democratic  question — tbe  right  of  the  Statea. 
of  the  people  in  each  Stata,  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  they  wlah  to  do,  and 
how. 

Much  of  the  problem  that  each  State  will 
face  is  the  result  of  a  national  policy  dictated 
by  national  neceaalty.  A  degree  of  national 
responsibility  cannot  be  evaded.  Thia  na- 
tional responsibility  speaks  for  a  national 
policy  that  would  equalise  the  economic 
burden  of  the  emergency  period.  Coordina- 
tion, where  coordination  is  required,  and 
equalization,  aa  the  conditions  dictate,  should 
be  the  maximum  of  Federal  participation.  I 
am  not  arguing  against  men.  against  Indi- 
vid uala  in  Waahlngton  or  elsewhere.  I  am 
arguing  for  efficiency,  for  almpliclty,  for 
democratic  procedtire. 

Obviously,  gentlemen,  thia  battle  cannot 
be  fought  effectively  from  Washington.  My 
ccdieaguee  in  the  Senate  and  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  check 
the  tread  to  centralization  and  to  govern- 
ment by  willful  men  Instead  of  government 
by  law.  But  ultimately  the  Issue  must  bo 
decided  by  the  State  govemmenta.  The 
problems  cannot  be  evaded.  Either  you  will 
Bolve  them,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for 
exoeaslve  centralisation  of  power  in  a  body 
that  is  furthest  removed  from  the  life  oC 
the  people  and  from  popular  control,  or  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  solve  them. 
We  can  put  the  iasue  before  you.  We  «^b 
call  your  attention  to  the  dangers.  We  can- 
not do  more  than  that.  The  problems  must 
be  aolved.    The  debate  to  bound  to  become 
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a  little  academic  if  the  problems  remain 
unaolved  while  the  State  governments  sleep. 
Z  apeak  again  from  experience  when  I  asy 
that  wo  In  the  Senate  are  not  suffering  from 
a  ahortage  of  plana.  My  point  is  not  that  wo 
cannot  do  the  planning.  Alaa.  one  well-mean- 
ing fool  can  dovtoo  mora  plana  for  the  euro  of 
all  human  IIU  and  tho  aolution  of  all  ottr 
preeeing  problema  than  all  tbe  wlae  men 
aince  tho  beginning  of  time  eould  atiooeeaf  uUy 
carry  out.  ovon  tf  thoy  woro  granted  an  otor* 
nlty  of  timo. 

Thore  are  a  lot  of  workable  plana  If  you  aro 
wilting  to  allow  our  Government  tho  ooaltod 
roto  of  shopbord  and  the  American  poopto  the 
olmplo  and  ouro-all  aUtui  of  •  fleeli  of  sheep. 
Again,  lot  uo  toko  a  ^oMMO-oonao  view 
of  ood  hto|0  MMOt  of  tho  roeonvoraion  prob- 
lofli,  Ob  oopoot  that  baa  tremondoua  long- 
rango  implicottona. 

Tbroo-fif  the  of  tho  area  of  thto  country  ly« 
Ing  weat  of  the  Mlaalaal{>pl  ascounu  for  only 
ono-flfth  of  the  national  population.  Thto 
area  aecounU  for  at  leaat  half  of  the  min- 
erala  mined  In  thto  ootmtry.  It  haa  by  far 
the  largakt  reaervea  of  tmtapped  mineral 
ycoourcea.  It  haa  enormotta  reserves  of  the 
otratoglc  minerals  of  which  we  found  our- 
selves short  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
which  are  ao  vital  to  all  the  new  proceases. 
It  poeaoaaea  three-quartera  of  the  potential 
water  power  of  thU  cotmtry.  Its  timber  and 
sea  resotirces  are  fantastically  large.  Yet 
this  area,  this  empire  with  Ite  enormous 
wealth  and  potentialities,  larger  than  India, 
as  large  as  Europe  excluding  Russia,  accounta 
for  only  one-fifth  of  our  population,  only 
one-fifth. 

Everything  argues  for  the  Intelligent  devel- 
opment of  this  area.  Including  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Our  security  in  the  Pacific 
demands  a  larger  population  in  the  Western 
States,  demands  more  Industry,  more  agri- 
culture. The  story  of  Soviet  Russia's  resist- 
ance might  have  been  far  different  if  Russia 
had  made  our  mistake,  had  left  Siberia  un- 
developed, had  made  Siberia  economically  and 
militarily  dependent  upon  weatem  and  Euro- 
pean Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  ottr  national 
security,  the  question  of  a  better  balanced 
and  less  centralized  economy  also  demands 
the  development  of  the  West.  A  larger  urban 
population  In  the  Weat  would  open  new 
prospecte  to  the  agrlculttiral  States  of  the 
Middle  West,  would  prove  a  boon  to  eastern 
Industries,  too. 

Finally  no  other  single  prospect  haa  ao 
much  to  offer  for  the  solution  to  the  total 
poet-war  economic  problem. 

The  Weat  offera  new  prospects  and  new 
opportunltlea  to  mlUlons  of  people  who  have 
reached  the  senlth  of  their  hopea  and  possi- 
bilities in  tbe  overcrowded  and  overdeveloped 
East.  A  pronounced  westward  movement  of 
population  would  set  the  Industries  of  the 
East  humming  by  creating  a  maximum  de- 
mand for  durable  goods,  producers'  goods, 
and  consumers'  goods.  The  over-all  picture, 
excluding  the  West,  would  lead  us  to  the  con- 
tusion that  we  have  already  overexpanded. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  think  of  what  would 
happen  should  10.000,000  new  settlers  be  at- 
tracted to  the  West.  Think  of  the  demand 
for  housing,  power,  transportation,  hotise- 
hold  goods,  electrical  appliances.  On  the 
basis  of  studies  and  surveys  made  by  the  cen- 
tralisation committee,  I  venture  to  say  that 
an  Intelligent  policy  of  developing  the  West 
would  open  to  this  whole  country  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  and  would  go  far  to  add  much 
needed  stability  to  our  national  economy. 

Such  a  policy  toward  the  West — a  policy 
dictated  by  our  national  security  and  our 
national  economy — would  Immediately  cre- 
ate new  opportunltlea  for  transforming  sav- 
ings and  deposita  Into  active  and  proflt-mak- 
Ing  investmenta.  It  would  open  to  millions 
of  workers  in  the  East,  and  to  their  famlllea. 
new  opportunities  for  a  healthier  life.  The 
density  of  population  in  the  Western  States 


to  roughly  about  12  to  the  aquare  mile.  Com- 
pare tbto  with  67ft  to  the  aqtiare  miie  in 
Rhode  laland,  which  practically  equato  the 
density  of  the  population  of  Java,  the  world  a 
moat  denaely  populated  country.  Compare 
our  12  to  the  oquaro  mile  with  New  Jeraey'a 
sag  and  Connecticut's  MO.  Mew  York  Stata 
has  a  density  of  population  of  3gl  against 
China's  104  to  tbe  oqture  mile. 

I  am  ompbaelolng  the  oommon-sonao  op- 
prooob.  Aro  wo  looking  in  opportunity?  Wo 
hoTO  a  wbolo  now  omplre  to  buUd,  We  can 
at  onoo  Inereoae  our  wealth,  provide  prosper- 
Ity,  atlmulato  Induatry,  oreata  employment, 
and  at  tbo  lono  time  reltove  aome  of  the 
dreadful  ooiiflilloii  of  tho  lost. 

But.  gonttiiin.  ien't  bo  opttmtotle.  Ao 
soon  00  wo  poio  tbto  probloi  oo  •  national 
problem  and  ottomAt  to  boadte  It  from  Waah- 
lngton, you  bovo  tbo  oppoiiMos  of  tbo  Baot. 
Tbo  Bast  has  novor  untforftoed  tho  Woat. 
Tou  know  that.  It  to  not  a  thomo  that  1 
have  to  develop  at  great  length.  All  tbe 
energy  of  tbe  Bast  will  be  devoted  to  depriv- 
ing you  of  tbe  war  indiutrtoa  you  have  ac- 
quired. I  dta  tbto  to  point  out  once  again 
that  centralisation  doea  not  make  for  sim- 
plicity but  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Centralization  doee  not  moke  for  efficiency 
but  only  for  aelflsh  bungling.  Lump  all  of 
otir  problemes  into  one  and  the  very  balance 
of  power  resulting  from  the  now  unbalanced 
distribution  of  population  and  wealth  tends 
in  the  direction  of  accentuating  all  of  the 
evils  of  excessive  concentration  of  population 
and  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of 
the  arrested  development  of  our  vital  and 
rich  areas  on  tbe  other.  Centralize  this 
problem  and  you  place  it  within  the  hands 
of  our  vested  interesta. 

The  development  of  the  West  Is  a  real 
opportunity.  It  Is  an  opportimlty  that 
touches  the  imagination.  New  industries, 
new  businesses,  new  enterprises,  new  op- 
portimltles  for  professional  people,  wpuld  pro- 
vide a  salutory  blood-bank  for  our  sjrstem 
of  free  enterprise.  It  would  strengthen  Ita 
popular  base.  It  would  be  refreshed  and 
invigorated  with  new  blood  and  a  new  op- 
timism. But  to  realize  this  opportunity  the 
States  themselves  will  have  to  go  into  ac- 
tion. The  Western  States  m\ist  Individually 
and  collectively  take  over  the  taak  of  pre- 
paring the  ground,  preparing  the  plan,  and 
mobilizing  for  the  Job. 

I  have  pointed  cut  that  the  State  govem- 
menta are  the  logical  and  the  proper  agen- 
cies to  handle  the  emergency  problema  of 
reconveralon.  I  want  to  point  cut  aa  well 
that  the  long-range  problems  can  be  handled 
beet  and  most  directly  by  the  State  govern- 
ments. The  opportunities  offered  by  the  de- 
velopment of  the  West  to  one  Instance. 
There  are  opportimltles  in  the  South,  too. 
The  South  Is  Industrially  underdeveloped  for 
Ita  population.  The  Southern  Statea  have  a 
density  of  population  of  aome  50  to  the  square 
mile,  which  to  above  the  national  average  of 
44  to  the  square  mile.  The  Scuthem  Statea 
do  not  need  more  |>eople.  They  need  more 
industries. 

The  Southern  States  need  and  are  entitled 
to  a  fairer  share  of  the  national  Income.  The 
Western  and  the  Southern  Statea  are  allies; 
we  have  a  common  cause,  a  national  cause, 
the  cause  of  a  healthier  and  more  equitable 
economy,  the  cause  of  the  Nation's  prosperity 
versus  the  cause  of  vested  selfish  Interest. 
We  are  allies,  but  here  again,  to  be  Intelligent 
and  effective  alliea,  the  Southern  States  must 
develop  their  problem  and  present  It  In  terms 
of  their  resources,  their  potentialities,  while 
we  must  present  our  problem  In  terms  of 
our  own  resources  and  potentialities.  We  can 
serve  each  other,  serve  a  great  common  cause: 
but  we  can  serve  each  other  effectively  and 
Intelligently  only  If  we  avoid  lumping  our 
problems  in  a  national  stew,  but.  Instead, 
work  to  help  each  other  with  each  other  a 
clear,  specific,  Individual  problema. 


What  I  mean  to  aay  holda  good  for  tbo 
whole  Nation.  You  eonnot  Itamp  togothor 
the  problema  of  California,  of  Morada.  of 
Alabama,  of  Now  York,  and  Kentucky,  and 
arrive  at  anything  like  a  common  poblom. 
If  you  cannot  have  a  common  prowoai  yoa 
cannot  have  a  common  aolution.  Whoro  o 
common  aolution  to  impoaalbto.  tho  oontrall- 
satlon  of  tbo  whole  obpiiIm  Of  pfoMomo  to 
unreaoonabto  and  linprioiidil. 

Oalifornto  and  Nevada  are  nolghboia 
you  in  Caiifornto  bavo  olioody  a 
denatty  of  populatloa  td  noke  pooolblt  tho 
development  of  inaoa-prodtMtlon  industrtoo. 
We  in  Nevada  eannot  approoob  our  iifoWooM 
on  that  booo.  Wo  have  no  suob  pnpulatton. 
Your  (urtbor  #OfOlopment  will  help  ua    Mov- 

aro  Indivtdtiol,  Wo 
wo  mtiot  work  togoCbor, 
but  we  ooMMl  OMfto  oar  probloi  one.  Wo 
may  bato  oonaMM  objoottfoo  but  wo  bavo  not 
goo  ooMtoOS  UHtroBMnu  and  oommon  prob* 

Mow.  fontlomon.  nobody  in  tho  world  to 
more  oooapotont  than  you  to  deal  with  tbo 
probtoooi  of  the  Stata  of  California.  Nobody 
in  the  world  Is  closer  to  the  peopto  of  thto 
great  State  or  more  familiar  with  tbolr  noodo 
and  their  desires. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  the  aame  for  tho 
government  of  every  State  of  thto  Union. 
If  these  State  govemmenta  have  nesltated 
to  take  aggressive  action  It  to  because  they 
have  been  so  intimidated  by  the  political 
processes  of  the  past  decade  that  they  do 
not  know  where  they  stand. 

I  know  the  many  objections.  Yea;  thera 
Is  the  problem  of  revenue.  I  say  to  you, 
a  take  your  claim,  get  to  work  on  tbe  prob- 
lem, make  your  intentions  clear,  and  then 
fight  for  the  means.  Start  the  work,  have 
something  to  show  to  back  your  argument, 
and  you  will  find,  I  assure  you,  that  you  have 
more  friends  in  Washington  than  you  know. 
I  would  like  to  strengthen  my  argvuneot 
why  the  reconversion  job  should  be  taken 
over  largely  by  the  States,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  govemmenta.  by  pointing 
out  a  few  practical  details. 

In  the  work  of  the  centralization  commit- 
tee, we  discovered  that  we  needed  accurate 
Information  on  the  population  sliifta  that 
have  occurred  since  the  war.  Ycu  have  no 
idea  what  a  complicated  and  round-about 
Job  it  to  to  get  auch  information  in  Washing- 
ton. The  beat  that  you  can  get  to  only  an 
appropximatlon.  You  cannot  very  well  es- 
timate tbe  needs  and  problems  of  regkmo 
and  States  if  your  estimates  of  the  popula- 
tion, one  way  or  the  other,  are  off  by  a  mil- 
lion or  two.  or  perhape  even  more. 

It  would  be  much  simpler  for  the  Statea  - 
if  they  shared  in  tbe  responsibility — to  tako 
the  time  off  to  get  theae  very  Important 
flgxires  and  get  them  right.  I'm  atreaslng  thto 
simple  problem  because,  while  it  may  appear 
very  simple  in  Itaelf,  it  to  an  Important  in- 
gredient In  the  whole  aolution.  There  are 
hiwdreds  of  such  simple  problema,  each  raia- 
ing  the  same  point  in  queatlon. 

To  study  the  problem  we  must  have  accu- 
rate information  on  Industries  and  resources 
and  transportation  and  population,  not 
merely  in  each  Slate,  but  almost  in  each 
county,  city,  and  town.  And  when  we  do  get 
this  Information,  through  the  maze  of  re- 
searchers and  agencies,  it  to  dead  informa- 
tion. It  lacks  the  vitality  and  the  impulse  of 
life,  of  interest.  The  vital  force  to  lacking. 
We  have  the  information,  but  not  the  living 
Interest,  the  vitality,  the  vtolon  that  must 
be  brought  into  the  picture  if  cur  plans  for 
the  reconversion  to  to  be  responsive  to  living 
men  and  moving  and  progreaslve  Interesta. 
There  are  other  and  very  Important  prob- 
lems behind  the  reconversion  problem  that 
cannot  be  lumped  together.  There  to  tbo 
question  of  what  is  to  be  done  about  tho 
practice  of  bleeding  States  of  their  resources 
Without  permitting  the  people  of  these  States 
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tlM  opportODfty  to  add  to  their  nftturml 
«f«lth  by  proc«Mlac  or  manuf acttxrtng.  This 
to  ooo  of  tbe  cort  problM&s  m  r«f»nls  tb« 
futort  of  nuBj  BUt««  in  tbe  Weet  and  tlM 
Soutli. 

It  ipould  take  me  defi  to  ciheuit  the  llet 
ct  proMwu  that  beve  eooM  np  in  the  work 
ef  tlM  eentrmllatlon  eommlttee — problems 
that  mn  be  handled  better,  more  directly, 
and  with  Icee  trouble  and  coat  by  tbe  State 
(uvei  umcnts. 

Oentlemen.  tot  t»  eall  a  halt  to  the  rhetor- 
ical Invocations  to  Waahlngton  to  reveal  Its 
This  very  pleasant  but  almost  useless 
baa  been  carried  so  far  that  a  man 
can  almost  make  bis  political  reputation  by 
simply  standing  up  and  addreasinf  a  few 
commonplace  qiiestlons  to  tbe  Federal  Oov- 
smment.  This  to  nothing  but  a  form  of 
procrastination.  I  tay  to  you.  Tkks  orer, 
btfoee  you  are  taken  over. 

V  the  Washington  bran^  of  the  new  Inter- 
il  buresucracy  U  to  handle  the  whole 
for  the  Nation,  then.  I  assure  you. 
It  will  wait,  and  very  smartly  so.  until  tbe 
ooofoalon  to  so  (rest,  and  the  situation  bo 
critical,  that  there  win  be  Uttle  opposition 
to  whatever  It  chooses  to  do.  They  can  wait. 
Tbe  quection  to.  Can  we? 

1  apeak  to  you  aa  one  who  is  up  to  his  ear* 
hi  tbe  problem.  Vanity  might  tempt  me  to 
say  to  you.  Leave  It  to  BM  and  my  ooUeacttsa. 
Tou  have  nothing  to  #orry  about.  All  yea 
have  to  do  to  work,  sacrtflce.  fight,  pay  taxes. 
INTU  take  cars  of  tho  fast.  Truth,  however, 
leafli  me  to  advise  joi)^  to  take  over.  Take 
ovar  without  delay. 

■•ary  town  and  tvei|^clty  should  have  Its 
own  plan.  All  of  thaa^  plans  should  be  co- 
ordinated. Integrated  armuch  as  possible,  by 
the  State  governments.  Each  State  should 
have  Its  own  plan  and  should  lock  to  Its  own 
apparatus  for  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
Where  eoooomlc  Interests  overlap,  rsf^anal 
camardttsaa  should  be  set  up  by  the  Statas. 
Sfody  your  problems,  decide  what  you  want, 
organise  yourself  for  the  task,  complete  your 
rsglooai  ortHntoatlons  as  quickly  aa  poaslble. 
and  ba  prapared  to  make  your  wishea  rscog- 


tmportant  qusatteto  may  remain 
unanswered  for  a  time  to  eoma.  Let  us  not 
be  deterred  or  confused  by  questions  which 
are  made  to  appear  important,  even  crucial, 
which  really  are  not.  I  mean  aoeh  ques- 
I  as  the  renegotlstion  of  coatraeta. 

to  not  a  single  qiiestlon  before  the 
today  In  Itself  of  sufficient  importance 
to  Jastlfy  any  delay  by  the  govemmenu  of 
the  Stataa  and  tha  governmerts  of  the  cities 
In  satttng  tfeamaalves  to  the  task  of  prepar- 
laC  tbe  neeeeaary  plans  and  effecting  the 
Bfaaasaary  organization  so  that  the  peace  we 
iban  build  will  be  a  peace,  economically  and 
poittteany.  achlevad  with  tha  fuU  partlclpa- 
tloa  or  the  paopla. 

Throogbovt  the  world  democratic  govern- 
ment bM  been  weakened  by  an  historlo 
praaaai  trttfob  the  democratic  peoples  have 
oftao.  only  too  often  failed  to  grasp.  As 
the  !>roblems  of  government  under  the  tan- 
Fact  of  social.  Industrial,  and  technological 
datalopaaaBts  became  more  complex,  instead 
of  <aitoBtiBllaliig  so  that  the  people  could 
tbraagb  dtraet  participation  keep  abreast 
of  the  developmenta.  the  method  that  was 
adopted  was  one  of  centralisation.  Thto 
more  and  more  has  tended  to  ra- 
the problems  of  government  from  the 
people,  end  the  people  tron  all  the  essential 
coadltlooa  neoesaary  to  allow  them  the  op- 
of  Intelligent  choice.  On  the  one 
.  the  peopto  have  been  toft  with  Uttle 
than  their  snx!eties.  adrift  in  a  world 
ef  eootradletory  and  uncertain  trends  and 
ttdaa.  Demagogtiery  became  the  main  po- 
inical  inatmment.  exploiting  tbe  anxieties 
and  tba  aatagoolsBM  that  spring  from  un* 
certainty  and  eoofuslon.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proessiM  ef  the  highly  oentraliaed  gov 


•mments  have  became  nore  and  more  the 
property  of  an  esoteric  <ult  of  power-lovers, 
parading  under  a  mantl »  of  altruism.  Thto 
chasm  between  the  peo|le  and  the  Govern- 
ment grows  wider  each  day  as  the  people 
find  the  processes  of  go  rsrnment  more  and 
more  beyond  their  reaci  i  and  beyond  their 
grasp  and  aa  the  dema  soguery  of  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracy  be<  amee  mcne  and  more 
skillful  and  ruthless.  7  hto  chasm  must  be 
bridged  If  democracy  to  to  survive. 

Only  through  the  Ins  ;rumentslity  of  the 
State  governments,  throigh  the  assumption 
by  the  States  of  the  re  iponslblllty  tor  the 
tasks  awaiting  us  can  th(  ir  chasm  be  bridged. 
Only  so  can  we  bring  t  \t  people  back  into 
the  councils  of  govemnent.  sixl  bring  ths 
pro  ceases  of  government  back  within  reach 
of  the  people. 

If  the  post-war  Amer  ca  we  are  to  build 
to  to  be  a  democratic  America,  a  people'a 
America,  we  must  at  one  t  rescue  government 
from  what  it  U  rapldl;  becoming — a  dark 
and  mysterious  magic  t  kat  must  be  worked 
by  saints,  supermen,  and  Indlspensables.  We 
must  tear  this  mystery  asunder.  We  must 
bring  the  people  Into  Xhe  government  and 
bring  government  to  the  people. 

Thto  can  be  done  only  through  decentrall- 
■atkm.  Thto  fateful  hist  one  task  rests  today 
with  the  State  govemmi  nts  more  than  with 
any  other  body.  The  U  ik  of  reconversion  la 
your  responsibility  anc 
The  future  of  democracy 


PrcTendon  of  Acdde  lU  in  the  United 
State  I 


EXTENSION  Ol '  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES 


or  mw  '  'osx 


IN  THB  6ENATX  OP  11  S  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  June  21 

Tuesday.  Ma^ 


legislative  day  of 
9).  19U 


Mr.    UEAD.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
Rkcou)  on  the  subject 
of  Accidents  in  the  United 
ered  by  Col.  John  H 
of  the  National  Safetjy 
Films  Safety  Award  Co  nmi 
sutler  Hotel.  Washi£|^n 
8.  1944. 

There  being  no  objektlon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
us  follows: 


-  I  regard  thto  award 
milestone  In  our  contlnu^g 
swelling  tide  of  careless 
goes  without  saying  thak 
have  a  part  In  this  unfque 
much  baa  been  said  on 
dents   that  we  are   rea<^lng 
repetition.     Tet  with  all 
and  all  that  has  been  do^e 
tloQ  eontinuea  to  be  our 
challenge. 

We  are  faced  today  wttli 
far-fltmg  battle  fronta 
are  giving  their  lives  so 
in  otir  traditional  way 
home  front,  at  a  tims 
situation  to  desperate,  v 
prselooB  Ufa  and  valtaUia 


I  haw  often  askad 
pie   are   really 
wbatbav  they  aeospt 
mart  pay  for 
tranqiMrtatloB.    Tat  I 


tnduatrlal  iaatloo 


your    opportunity. 
to  In  your  hands. 


M.  MEAD 


President,    I    ask 

lave  printed  In  the 

of  the  Prevention 

States,  deliv- 

Stilwell,  president 

Council,  at  the 

ttee  limcheon, 

D.  C,  June 

,  the  address 
in  the  Recoro, 


tincheon  as  another 

effort  to  halt  the 

accidents.    Thus  It 

I  am  honored  to 

ceremony.    So 

Jbe  subject  of  acd- 

the  point  of 

that  has  been  said 

.  accident  preven- 

preatest  home-front 


a  sad  paradox.    On 

men  and  women 

America  can  live 

But  here  on  the 

the  manpower 

tfe  Uterally  wasting 

property  due  to 


oiir 
tiat 


a  ben 


whether  our  peo- 

wltt    aoddents: 

■8  the  price  we 

and   faster 

c$naot  beUava  that 


thto  to  true.  Rather  I  like  to  think  that  per- 
haps we  have  not  found  the  right  way  to 
bring  about  that  public  conscloumess;  that 
public  opinion  so  necessary  to  the  aolutlon 
of  a  common  problem. 

It  to  for  thto  reason  that  I  say  that  thto  to 
a  very  significant  occasion.  I  say  it  because 
here  are  gathered  leaders  In  the  motion  pic- 
ture world  and  leaders  in  the  safety  field. 
They  have  much  In  common.  They  are  both 
concerned  with  public  service.  And  visual 
education  can  help  us  do  tbe  Job  of  accident 
prevention. 

Our  motion  pictures  have  become  mora 
than  mere  entertainment.  They  play  a  vital 
role  in  arousing  public  Interest  and  forming 
public  opinion.  The  men  and  women  in  the 
Industry  are  doing  a  remarkably  fine  Job  In 
helping  to  keep  up  morale.  As  a  result,  the 
Industry  is  serving  In  thto  perilous  wartime 
with  great  dtotlnctlon. 

And  I  have  every  confidence  that  when  vie* 
tory  comes  the  motion-picture  Industry  win 
turn  from  wartime  service  to  new  heights  of 
peacetime  service  on  the  home  front.  When 
that  glad  day  comes  I  am  sure  that  our  far- 
sighted  leaders  In  the  Industry  will  lend  their 
efforts  to  making  peacetime  America  a  safer 
America. 

Anticipating  that  day.  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  cooperating  groups  stand  ready 
to  give  full  cooperation  In  making  the  great 
mass  of  people  aware  that  accidents  can  be 
prevented.  Mr.  Harrto  has  told  you  that  the 
National  Safety  Ck)uncll  to  taking  over  the 
functions  of  the  Film  Safety  Awards  Com- 
mittee. We  accept  this  honor  with  full  real- 
ization of  the  challenge  it  presents  and  the 
fine  work  that  has  already  been  done.  I  spoke 
earlier  of  the  Important  role  that  movies  can 
have  in  making  our  people  alert  to  the  acci- 
dent problem.  We  have  here  today  living 
proof  of  that  statement. 

About  a  years  ago  a  great  insurance  com- 
pany. In  seeking  ways  to  do  a  real  wartime 
Job.  ways  to  back  our  armed  forces  and  to 
serve  our  people,  conceived  the  idea  that  acci- 
dents are  truly  the  "seventh  column."  As  a 
result,  the  effort  to  "Smash  the  seventh  col- 
umn— carelessness  that  causes  accidents"  has 
become  symbolic  of  the  whole  safety  move- 
ment. This  slogan  and  Its  sccompanying 
activities  have  literally  breathed  life  Into 
safety  activities.  The  man  who  conceived 
thto  idea  to  one  of  oxir  dtotlngulshed  guests 
here  today.  I  would  like  at  thto  point  to  ask 
Bennett  Moore,  vice  president  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  to  stand  up. 

It  is  customary  for  a  speaker  on  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  to  endeavor  to  startle  an  au- 
dience with  statistics.  I  shall  forego  this 
custom.  I  do  thto  because  the  movies^ 
through  the  medium  of  a  splendid  picture, 
have  ahown  ua  a  better  way  to  arouse  atten- 
tion than  to  count  the  dead  and  the  injured. 
In  other  words,  to  point  the  way  to  accident 
prevention  by  stlmiilating  public  apprecia- 
tion of  how  accidents  can  be  prevented. 

The  Film  Safety  Awards  Committee,  work- 
ing hand  In  hand  with  the  movie  industry, 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  thto  develop- 
ment. Thus,  the  National  Safety  Council 
to  In  reality  Uklng  over  an  established  and 
functioning  acUvlty.  Originally  the  Mo- 
tion Pictxire  Traffic  Safety  Committee,  tha 
Awards  Committee  to  largely  another  product 
of  Liberty  Mutual.  The  late  David  S.  Beyer, 
director  of  the  Traffic  and  Safety  Bureau  of 
Liberty  Mutual,  was  extremely  active  In  set- 
ting up  thto  subject. 

And  the  purpose  of  this  luncheon  today  to 
to  present  the  David  S.  Beyer  award  on  behalf 
of  the  Film  Safety  Awards  Committee  to  a 
movie  company  for  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  safety.  Let  me  tell  you  tbe  story 
briefly. 

When  the  "Smash  the  Seventh  Coliuin'* 
campaign  was  launched,  it  caught  the  publle 
fancy  aa  a  wartime  slogan.  In  fact,  it  at- 
tracted 10  much   attention   that  a  major 
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producing  company,  seeing  another  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service,  titled  a  short  sub- 
ject dealing  with  accidents  "The  Seventh 
Column."  This  short  is  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  previous  vtoual  treatment  of  the 
safety  problem.  As  a  result,  the  Film  Safety 
Awards  Committee,  a  few  months  ago,  se- 
lected "The  Seventh  Column"  as  the  out- 
standing safety  picture  of  1943.  This  gath- 
ering today  Is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
award.  In  addition  to  the  main  award  for 
treatment  of  general  safety,  the  committee 
voted  honorable  mention  for  sequences  in 
feature  films  focusing  attention  on  occupa- 
tional ssfety.  These  pictures  were  M-G-M's 
"Swing  Shift  Matoie"  and  Colimiblas  "Good 
Luck.  Mr.  Yates." 

Representing  the  industry  here  today  is 
Charles  Francis  Coe,  vice  president.  Motion 
Picture  Producers  and  Distributors  of  Amer- 
ica, an  associate  of  Will  Hays,  who  has  played 
a  prominent  role  in  Increasing  the  scope  of 
public  service  on  the  part  of  the  movie  In- 
dustry. Mr.  Coe  will  tell  us  something  of 
how  the  Industry  desires  to  help. 

But  before  we  hear  from  Mr.  Coe.  I  would 
like  in  behalf  of  the  Film  Safety  Awards  Com- 
mittee and  the  National  Safety  Council, 
which  will  carry  on  the  committee's  work, 
to  present  to  him  this  plaque.  It  to  donated 
by  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Go.  in  menwry 
of  the  late  David  S.  Beyer.  In  presenting  the 
Beyer  award  to  Mr,  Coe  I  ask  him  to  deliver 
It  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Msyer  and  that  master 
of  short  subjecu,  Pete  Smith,  with  a  message. 

The  message  is  that  all  concerned  with 
accidents  appreciate  the  contribution  that 
has  been  made  to  a  worthy  cause.  And  with 
it  goes  the  hope  that  the  motion-picture  In- 
dustry will  strengthen  its  ties  with  those  of 
us  in  the  safety  field  and  go  forward  with  us 
In  making  America  a  safe  place  as  well  as  a 
happy  place. 


The  0.  P.  A.  Conference  Report 


parity  for  light  hogs  and  still  pay  the 
packer  a  subsidy  on  the  meat  produced 
the  same  as  is  paid  on  the  support- 
priced  hogs? 

The  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  have  sufB- 
cient  authority  of  law  to  give  all  pro- 
ducers a  parity  price  if  they  wished  to 
do  so.  In  other  words,  the  reason  that 
a  little-imderweight  hogs  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  packers  at  less  than  parity 
and  some  of  the  lighter  ones  purchased 
at  as  low  as  50  percent  of  parity,  and  the 
reason  that  the  O.  P.  A.  pays  a  subsidy 
to  these  packers  on  the  basis  of  support 
prices  is  right  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  Until  they  correct 
this  unfair  situation,  they  are  deserving 
of  the  criticism  they  have  received  and 
will  continue  to  receive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WtSCOHSlM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21, 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  the  discussions  about  the  act 
convince  me  of  two  things.  One  is  that 
the  O.  P.  A.'ers  can  have  done  many 
things  that  appeared  at  variance  with 
the  printed  word,  but  also  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Price  Control  Act.  The  second 
conviction  is  that  many  injustices  could 
be  avoided  if  and  when  the  O.  P.  A.'ers 
wished  to  avoid  them. 

The  O.  P.  A.  Act,  Public  Law  421, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  chapter  26, 
second  session,  provides  the  following: 
Make  subs  dy  payments  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers ol  such  commodi-y  in  such  amounts 
and  in  such  mamer  and  upon  such  terms 
and  coi.d  ticns  as  he  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  necessary  maximum  pro- 
duction thereof. 

If  the  O.  P.  A.  can  subsidize  a  vegetable 
caimer  so  that  he  obtains  a  fair  price  for 
his  product,  and  after  the  W.  P.  A.  has 
increased  the  producer  price  of  corn 
from  $9  to  $17  per  ton  and  up  to  $27  or 
$28  per  ton  in  New  England,  I  would  like 
to  kr.ow  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  the  O  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  allow  the 
packers  to  pay  as  little  as  two-thirds  of 


Discriminations  in  Railroad  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
argument  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Stitwart]  on  the 
subject  of  discriminations  in  railroad 
freight  rates  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  June  14,  1944.  The  argument  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
Southern  Governors  Freight  Rate  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  argu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Before  the  interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Class  rate  investigation.  1939.  No. 
28300:  consolidated  freight  classification, 
No.  28310] 

STATEMENT    ON    BEHALE   OF    SENATOR   TOM 
STEWABT,    OF    TENNESSEE 

My  contribution  to  the  argument  in  this 
proceeding  is  to  be  limited  principally  to  a 
discussion  of  the  significance  and  effect  of 
the  amendment  of  1940  to  section  3  (1)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  which  the 
words  "region,  district,  territory"  were  added 
to  that  pcTugraph.  This  is.  as  you  will 
rei-dily  perceive,  the  subject  listed  as  No. 
7  of  part  I  of  the  topics  suggested  by  the 
Commission.  My  familiarity  with  the  back- 
ground and  purpose  of  that  amendment  leads 
me  to  undertake  to  point  out  and  emphasize 
to  the  Commission  the  real  and  unmistakable 
meaning  of  that   amendatory   legislation. 

First,  may  I  say  that  Congress  intended  by 
the  addition  of  the  quoted  phrase  to  ssction 
3  (1)  of  the  act  to  effect  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  basic  law  against  dis- 
criminations. Congress  was  familiar  with 
the  outcome  of  a  previous  attempt  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  national  freight-rate 
structure  when  ths  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  its  decision  in  the  esse  of  Ann 
Arbor  R.  Co.  v.  United  States  (281  U.  S.  658). 
held  that  no  change  had  actually  been  made 
by  the  Hoch-Smith  resolution  in  the  basic 
law.  In  framing  the  legislation  I  am  now 
discussing  Congress  did  not  rest  its  case  on 
the  passage  of  •  reeolutlon  directing  the 
Commlslson  to  investigate  the  rate  structure. 


as  was  done  when  the  Hoch -Smith  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  but  went  further  and  added 
some  ImpOTtant  language  to  section  3  (1)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  make  the  inhibitions  of 
that  paragraph  apply  directly  to  discrimina- 
tions In  rates  as  between  regions,  districts, 
and  territories. 

Not  only  was  the  Congress  familiar  with 
the  resulu  of  its  effort  by  the  sli  pie  expedi- 
ent of  a  resolution  to  affect  the  contour  of  a 
rate  structure,  but  it  was  the  beneficiary  of 
much    other    Information    gathered    over    a 
long  expertence  In   the  regulation  of  com- 
merce.   I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
underlying   purpose   of   the  original   act   to 
regulate  commerce  was  to  eradicate  and  con-  * 
trol  discrimination  or.  as  the  Supreme  Court 
expressed  it  In  Louisville  «fr  Sashville  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  Jfottley  (219  U.  S.  487).  "to  cut  up  by 
the  roots  every  form  of  discrimination,  fa- 
voritism and  Inequality."    The  operation  of 
the  raUroads  without  national  regulation  had 
demonstrated  that  discriminations,  rebates, 
preferences,   prejudices,    and   abuses   of   all 
kinds  had  become  prevalent  throughout  the 
country  and  after  careful  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation   and    consideration    by   Congress 
the  original  act  was  passed.    Naturally,  the 
main  effort  in  this  initial  legislation  was  di- 
rected  at  the  particular  abuses  which  had 
developed.    Dlscrlminatlom  of  various  kinds 
were  the  principal  ones.'   •; 

Since  that  time  Congress  has  conducted 
many  other  Inquiries  and  tt  has  had  the  ben- 
efit of  annual  reports  "trom  the  Commission 
detailing  its  experiences  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  basic  regtihitory  law. 

After  the  turn  of  the  ceDturj  another  par- 
ticular form  of  discrimination  made  Itself 
manifest,  centering  largely  in  the  great  In- 
termountain  territory,  but  outcropping  also 
in  other  regions.  I  have  reference,  as  you 
have  perhaps  already  perceived,  to  the  long- 
and  short-haul  discriminations.  Congress 
took  note  of  thU  sltustlon  and  finally  made 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act  more  rigid.  I 
cite  this  historic  incident  here  to  Indicate 
the  continuing  purpose  of  Congress  to  adhere 
to  its  original  determination  to  control  dis- 
criminations in  the  freight-rate  structure  of 
the  country  and  in  the  common  carriers' 
performance  of  their  public  function  of 
transportation.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  Judge.  Congress  has  not  relaxed  the  law 
against  dlfcrlminations  in  any  Instance,  but 
has  always  sought  to  make  more  effective  its 
control  of  this  form  of  abuse. 

Freight  classification,  a  particular  phase 
of  rate  making  that  may  he  made  a  vehicle 
of  dlEcrimination  by  and  of  Itself.  Is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  received  special  mention  by 
the  Commission  in  Its  annual  reports  to 
Congress  since  1887.  Congress  has  been  told 
many  times  of  the  importance  and  desira- 
bility of  uniformity  of  classification.  Some 
of  your  early  reports  contain  some  \ery  logi- 
cal and  convincing  argument  to  that  end. 
Congress  also  knows  that  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads  In  the  First  World  War. 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Commission, 
brought  about  a  substantial  measure  of  clas- 
siflcatlon  uniformity  in  certain  particulars, 
such  as  the  description  of  the  articles  and 
minimum  carload  weights. 

Your  reports  to  Congress  also  show  that 
foUowlng  the  First  Wo^ld  War.  that  is,  during 
the  decade  of  the  twenties,  the  Commission 
instituted  several  resional  or  territorial  In- 
vestigations of  freight  rates.     1  believe  you 
have  officially   designated   these   as  Eastern 
Class  Rate  Investigation.  Southern  Class  Rate 
Investigation.     Consolidated     Southwestern 
Cases    and  Western  Trunk-Llne  Class  Rates. 
I  understand,  although  I  do  not  know  the 
details  of  these  investigations,  that  they  did 
not   abolifh   differences  or   distinctions  be- 
tween regional  or  territorial  rate  structures 
yet  they  may  have,  and  probably  did.  amelio- 
rate  these   differences   to   some    extent.     I 
understand  also  that  you  accomplished  by 
these  decisions  a  high  degree  <rf  uniformity 
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off  rmtM  within  th*  respective  rcfioiM  or  t«r- 
rttoilai.  Thla  vaa  done  under  the  law  be- 
far*  th*  amendment  to  whicb  I  am  addrets- 
tec  myselX  wm  peaaad  by  Confreaa.  U  you 
we  a  lafman  on  tb*  outalde.  or  if  you  were 

•  Member  off  Oongraea  ehaived  with  tbe  re- 
qTonalbUlty  for  leglalatlon  In  this  field.  I 
baUrve  you  might  reasonably  form  the  eon- 
dualon  that  I  did  when  I  looked  Into  the 
record:  namely,  that  the  law  was  effective 
Yben  applied  to  regions  or  territories  but 
that  something  was  lacking  when  the  law 
•ClteR  dlecrlmtnatlons  was  given  a  wider 
•wrap  and  applied  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
where  one  regional  rate  structure  could  have 
been  eomparsd  to  another. 

In  loolrtnf  over  the  digeats  of  caaes  over 
tb3  years.  I  think  ocm  might  reasonably  form 
that  oonc:usion.    Por  Inatance.  I  notice  that 

•  gmft  BMUiy  a<  the  earlier  caaaa  held  that 
ttBd«*  pmjndloe  or  prsferenee  eould  not  be 
■aid  to  cslst  as  between  ahlppera  or  eom- 
munlttea  unlsas  the  same  carrier  served  them 
or  pertlelpeted  In  their  traffic.  In  some 
cases,  wber*  Joint  rates  were  Involved  (and 
I  aasome  that  Joint  rates  would  be  proml- 
aentty  involved  In  Interterrltorlal  or  Inter- 
nflonal  traOc  >  It  waa  held  that  a  mere  show- 
tag  of  partlclpauon  In  a  rate  by  a  carrier  is 
not  sttOclent  to  establish  undue  prejudice 
If  defendants  do  not  control  the  rate  or 
cannot  affect  it  by  the  carrier  involved  can- 
ecang  lU  participation.  Emott  Jonu  A  Co. 
V.  Atlanta  *  W  P.  R  R.  Co.  (144  I.  C.  C.  374). 
to  a  case  in  point,  but  there  are  others.  This 
view  of  the  law  aa  It  originally  stood  would. 
X  am  sure,  make  It  difficult  to  get  at  and  oon- 
ttok  rtlerrimlnatlons  between  territories  and 


la  another  sktellght  on  this  question 
Of  daehng  with  territorial  or  regional  dls- 
•rtmlnations  under  the  old  law.    Tbe  only 
reference  in  the  original  section  3  (1)   to  a 
geographic  unit  was  by  the  uae  of  the  word 
"locaUty  '.    Undoubtedly  of  course  that  word 
waa   to   be   given   lu  plural   as   well   ss   Its 
■Ifiiar  meaning,  but  (and  I  think  this  is 
tl>nrtant   In   evaluating    the  effect   of    tbe 
amendment  of   1940 »   localities  in  a  plural 
aa«ae  did  not  possess  the  significance  that 
the  word  "dlatrlct".  "territory"  or  "region" 
potsses.     The  Istter  comprehends,  not  merely 
numerous  localities,   but   iocalitiee  so  Inte- 
graud  tbst  they  consUtute  a  definite  geo- 
fFaphic.   economic,   and   social   entity   and. 
'  rly  when  applied  to  tcrrltorlee  In  a 
tatlon  aense.  definite  groups  of  rail- 
with,  as  now  seems  to  be  true,  dls- 
tUMtlve    rate    structures    and    methods    of 
ipnaiHiig   out   or    dlstrlbuung    the   genersl 
burden  of  ratea.    Instead,  therefore  of  hav- 
ing an  inhibition  In  the  law  against  ( Insofar 
aa    geographic    uiUta    are    concerned)     dis- 
crUnlcatlon    between    localities    we    have    a 
4cSDlte  and  poaltlve  prohibition  against  dis- 
•riyinatlon  between  districts,  territories,  and 
ragloaa.'   I  think  here.  too.  is  an  answer  to 
the  defense  which  I  notice  from  your  dloasts 
traqujntly  been  made  in  these  dlscrtml- 
that  section  3(1)  does  not  con- 
tflflMecces  In  rates  where  the  trans- 
portation  burden  is  distributed  differently 
New.   I    think,    the    law   cooipretaends    the 
method  of  dlstnbuUng  this  tarden  and  re- 
qvtraa  an   examination  of  It  becauae  that 
tmf  be  raaponsible  for  a  forbidden  dlaertml- 
aatlon.  particularly  a  there  la  not  an  ample 
justification   from   a    transportatlcn   stand- 
point (not  a  mere  historical  standpoint)  for 
tiM  differences  In  thla  distribution  of  tbe 
teaoaportatlon  burden. 

I  bava  aald  that  in  my  Judgment  Congress 
lBtaa4ad  by  the  amendment  under  conald- 
aratloo  to  effect  a  substantial  change  in  the 
baalc  law  on  dlacrlminationa.  I  think  I  have 
a  commlsaloo  pteeedant.  baaed  upon  another 
la  uiis  aactton.  for  such  a  view.  I 
iCwMUi  to  the  Albany  Ptrrt  Distriet 
(Cl»  I.  C.  C.  XSll.  This  proceeding  waa 
Ld  by  a  eocBplalnt  ot   the  Albany  Port 
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Dlatrlct  Commission, 
of  New  Tork.  alleging 
selaer,  N.  Y..  were 
able  rates  on  export. 
Intercoastal  traffic,  an^ 
unduly  prejudiced  by 
traffic  to  and  from 
Complainant    contem 
case  linder  its 
the  existing  rate 
artificial  barrier  whlct 
prevented  Albany  froi|i 
traffic.       Defendants 
among  other  things. 
could  not  legally  pre, 
no  one  carrier  or  grou| 
edy  the  situation  und^r 
Issued  under  section 
fendants  relied  in  part 
the  Supreme  Court  in 
V.  United  States  (289 
1033.  which  held  that 
pearlng  in  the  orlglna 
comprehend  a  pc»t 
amended  this  paragraph 
-Ports  and  port 
the  carriers'  control  of 
Ing  and  allegedly 
mission  remarked 
large  carriers.  In 
responsible  for  main 
structure  applicable  at 
It  concluded  that  if  a 
legal  consequences  of 
I  am  stating  the  effect 
words  of  the 
circumstances 
would  be  without 
existing  In   any 
After  reviewing  the 
amendment  of  section 
and  port  districts"  to 
that  it  thought  the 
to  cover  Just  such  elt 
the  Commission's  or 
was  put  into  effect  an 
felt  Justified  in 
construction  and 
Uw. 

So  It  established 
move     discrimination  i 
throughout  a  port 
of  carriers  serving  the 
I  am  convinced  tbe 
llshes  a  clear  precedeni 
regtona.  districts,  and 
they  have  been  added 
tlon  provisions  of 
Maatfaatly.  the 
conviichensive  and 
ling  discriminations 
rltories  as  the  earlier 
discriminations  betwet^ 
trlcts. 

If.  In  the  face  of 
expanding 

grcas.  there  can  still  be 
National   Legislature 
ment  to  do.  I  believe  I 
by  a  review  of  the 
tlve  Incidents  that  led 
Wh^re  doubt  of  the 
or  any  provision  of  it. 
of  those  entrusted  wit] 
is  and  slways  has  been 
to  the  Intent  of  the 
to  examine  ail  evldeno 
or  clarify  this  Intent 

You  will  be  imp; 
been  in  reviewing 
of  the  liKO  aniendmeni . 
unanimity  of  purpoae 
this  provision,  but 
■Knt  among  tbe  II 
Oongress  as  to  the 
employed. 

In   the  first 
Congress    there 
Hoiises  several  resc 
en  the  Interstate 
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agency  of  the  SUte 
that  Albany  and  Bens- 
charged  unreason- 
Import,  coastwise,  and 
that  they  were  being 
lower  ratea  on  similar 
north  Atlantic  porta. 
In    developing    its 
of  prejudices,  that 
operated  as  an 
had  to  a  great  extent 
participating  in  port 
answered     by    saying, 

<  hat  they  did  not  and 
udice  Albany  because 

of  carriers  could  rem- 
an alternative  order 

of  the  act.  The  de- 
aJso  on  the  decision  of 
Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 
U.  S.  627).  decided  In 
the  word  "locally"  ap- 

section  3(1)  did  not 

<  >)ngrecs.  however,  has 
by  adding  the  words 
."    As  to  the  degree 

ratea  at  the  complain- 

polnts  the  Com- 

the  fact  that  some 

and  effect,  were 

lining  a  general  rate 

all  the  ports  Involved. 

^rrler  could  escape  the 

such  discrimination — 

rather  than  the  exact 

8  holding — in  the 

the     Commission 

to  remove  prejudice 

rate  adjustment. 

ve  history  of  the 

3.  which  added  "ports 

,  the  Commission  said 

ndment  was  intended 

tlons.    I  understand 

in  that  proceeding 

I  take  it  that  no  one 

the  Commiasion's 

of  this  amended 
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appll  atlon 


efffctlve  authority  to  re- 
in     freight      rates 
dlstk'lct  despite  a  plurality 
various  shipping  points. 
cited  above  estab- 
equally  applicable  to 
territories,  now  that 
^o  the  antldiscrimlna- 
seclion  3  (1)    of  the  act. 
amend  nent  in  question  is  as 
ap^jroprlate  for  control- 
regions  and  ter- 
was  for  controlllrg 
ports  and  port  dis- 


be  :ween 


G  ne 


tlie 


long  history  of  an 
policy  In  Con- 
any  doubt  of  what  the 
i  itended   this  amend- 
can  dispel  that  doubt 
dlictisslons  and  legisla- 
te Its  enactment, 
meaning  of  any  law, 
may  cloud  the  minds 
its  administration  It 
tound  practice  to  look 
-making  agency  and 
that  might  establish 


I  believe,  as  I  have 

chro4ologlcally  the  h  story 

not  merely  with  the 

3f  the  proponents  of 

the  growing  sg  ee- 

of  both  Houses  cf 

effecfiuOity  of  the  wording 


of  the  Seventy-sixth 

introduced    in    both 

seeking  to  broad - 

Act  by  extend- 


ing Its  antidiscrimination  provisions  lnter« 

reg.onally  ar.d  calling  for  an  Inveatlgatioa 
by  the  Commission  of  reputed  rate  dlacrlm- 
inationa. Senate  Joint  Resolution  99,  offered 
In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Hux,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  223.  offered  in  the  House 
by  Representative  Ramsfscx.  are  typical 
of  these  proposals.  Tbe  former  was  in- 
corporated without  substantial  change  in 
the  provisions  of  S.  2009.  reported  by  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Ramspeck 
companion  resolution  served  a  similar  pur> 
pose  in  House  comnUttee  diacusslons.  and  be- 
came a  part  of  tbe  House  substitute  measure. 

On  the  score  of  the  extension  of  the  Com- 
ntlsiion's  authority  to  remove  discrimina- 
tion, the  report  on  S.  3009  (presented  to 
the  Senate  by  Chairman  Whcelxb  on  May 
16,  1939)  made  this  significant  comment: 
"There  has  been  no  substantial  change  there- 
in, except  that  the  words  'region,  district, 
and  territory,'  appearing  in  lines  20  and  23 
on  page  26  have  been  Inserted.  This  inser- 
tion is  taken  from  a  raaolutlnn  by  Senator 
Hnx.  directing  the  CommlMlon  to  investi- 
gate interterrltorlal  freight  ratea."  Evidently, 
the  committee  considered  the  addition  of  the 
words,  "region,  district,  and  territory."  a  sul>- 
Btantlal  change. 

The  aims  and  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
In  question  came  in  for  full  and.  I  think, 
very  lllimilnatlng  diactission  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  during  tbe  4  days  of  debate  that 
led  cp  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  those 
discussions  to  recreate  the  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  the  Senate  and  bespoke  the  Sena- 
tors' state  of  mind  and  disclosed  their  in- 
tent. I  refer  to  the  CorfcaassioNAi.  Rxcoao 
cf  May  22,  1939,  beginning  with  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  Chairman  Whezlxx's  remarks 
on  page  5888  and  continuing  for  some  three 
pages.  He  began  by  reviewing  the  popular 
demand  from  the  South  and  West  for  the 
removal  of  freight-rate  barriers  and  the  ef- 
forts of  members  of  his  committee  to  com- 
ply with  it  In  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He 
first  mentioned  the  injunction  to  the  Com- 
mission to  Investigate  these  reputed  discrim- 
inations and  remove  them. 

This  brought  forth  questioning  from  Sen- 
ator CoNNAixT,  who  expressed  a  doubt  that 
the  Commission  was  granted  sufficient  au- 
thority to  remove  any  Interterrltorlal  dis- 
crimination they  might  And.  In  response. 
Chairman  Wheeler  read  the  undue  prefer- 
ence and  prejudice  section  of  the  bill,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
and  to  which  I  am  addressing  my  remarks. 
And  he  offered  this  comment: 

"Then  we  have  added  the  words  'region, 
dlttrict.  territory,'  which  are  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  page  23  and  at  th3  top  of 
page  27." 

Mr.  CowNAixT  replied:  "That  la  at  least 
aome  progress." 

Mr.  WHXELia  then  continued:  "The  previ- 
ous provision  with  rej:ard  to  discrimination' 
simply  referred  to  dlccrimlnatlon  as  to  Ho- 
callty.  port,  port  d  strict,  gateway,  transit 
point,'  without  specifying  the  region,  dis- 
trict, or  territory.  So  v.e  felt  that  by  broad- 
ening the  language  we  wculd  at  least  take 
away  that  excuse,  and  we  would  provide  ex- 
pressly that  the  Commission  should  not  dis- 
criminate in  its  rate  structures.  The  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  proceed  Immediately. 
Perhsps  It  will  not  mean  anything  to  the 
Commission  but.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  If 
what  Congre:8  s:  ys  dees  not  mean  anything 
to  the  Commlsr'cn  when  we  pass  legislation 
then  so  far  as  I  am  cocc-rned  I  am  wlUlng 
to  have  Congress  pass  more  stringent  laws 
At  the  present  t.me  however,  1  feel  that  as 
far  as  we  could  go  would  be  to  direct  the 
Commission  to  InvestLsate.  and  then  to  put 
into  effect  any  ordes  nrcfssary.  and  then  to 
broaden  the  other  section  with  reference  to 
unjust  discrlmlnatlcn.** 
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Purther  explaining  the  action  of  drafters 
cf  tbe  bill.  Senator  Hnx,  who  headed  the  sub- 
committee on  discrimination,  added,  after 
reiterating  Whxxlxb's  construction  of  the 
provisions  in  question,  "In  that  connection 
let  me  say  that  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Connallt  |  ,  who 
is  very  much  Interested  In  the  subject  and 
who  sat  with  our  subcommittee  for  several 
days  helping  us  to  work  the  matter  out,  him- 
self Introduced  a  resolution,  which,  aa  I  recall, 
is  more  or  leas  substantially  tbe  provision 
which  Is  written  In  the  bill.  I  am  sure  the 
resolution  was  not  any  stronger  In  any  way 
than  is  the  language  now  written  in  the  bill." 
Then  the  inquiry  was  taken  over  by  Sen- 
ator Lee.  of  Oklahoma,  who.  after  reading 
testimony  on  speclflc  rates  from  the  subcom- 
mittee record,  commented:  "There  la  the  dif- 
ference thrown  out  in  strong  relief  of  98 
cents  for  100  pounds  batiled  300  miles  Just 
over  the  Missouri  River,  as  asainst  $153  In 
vestern  OSclnhoma  and  Texas.  And  that  Is 
tlie  point  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  in  mind 
in  the  proposed  amendment.  I  wish  to  say 
to  tbe  Senator,  who  has  worked  so  bard  en 
this  matter,  that  cur  only  Interest  Is  to  be 
sure  that  that  condition  will  be  changed. 

"As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  well 
pointed  out.  that  situation  has  existed  for 
years.  Of  course,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  knows  that  already.  If  v/e  trust 
only  to  their  generosity  or  to  their  feeling  of 
Justice.  I  fear  that  It  will  not  be  changed. 
But  we  hope  that  the  bill  will  contain  such 
mandatory  language  as  to  bring  about  a 
charge. 

"Mr.  Whexixr.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  I  have  generally  found 
that  when  the  Senate  and  the  House  pass  a 
measure,  even  though  we  do  not  direct  the 
Commission  positively  to  reduce  the  rate, 
yet  the  Commission  recognizes  that  we  are 
the  policy-making  body  and  they  generally 
try  to  rectify  these  matters.  As  I  understand, 
the  Commission  has  a  case  pending  before  It 
at  the  piejieut  time,  and  is  going  into  some 
of  the  very  matters  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  the  Senator  fram  Alabama,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  called  at- 
tention, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  cf 
these  matters  may  be  straightened  out." 

Through  the  comment  of  Senators  Wheeler 
and  Kill  It  becc»nes  quite  clear  why  the  p:o- 
visions  were  embodied  in  the  simple  amenda- 
tory langufge  that  has  since  been  added  to 
the  act  and  equally  as  clear  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  were  aiming  at. 
The  debate  continued  In  the  same  tencr, 
teveral  other  Senators  Joining  in  and  a  little 
later  on  they  went  into  the  meaning  of  xhz 
word  "unlawful"  as  employed  in  the  pro- 
vision. In  response  to  a  suggestion  that  other 
uordlng  be  employed.  Senator  Wheeler  made 
this  significant  comment :  "The  experts  from 
the  Commis.'sion  tell  me  that  the  word  "un- 
lawful" Is  the  broadest  term  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  used.  If  a  rate  Is  unreasonable  or 
discrimlratory.  it  Is  held  by  the  Commission 
to  be  unlawful;  so  that  'unlawful'  Is  the 
broadest  term  that  could  be  used  with  respect 
to  it." 

I  mention  this  for  more  than  the  word  in 
question,  the  clear  Implication  of  the 
Senators  discussion  is  that  members  of  the 
Commission,  or  the  staff,  themselves  sug- 
gested the  wording  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
have  always  understood  thsy  did.  It  Is  an 
inevitable  assumption  that  the  Commls:lcn 
e.xperts  chose  the  best  language  th?lr  train- 
ing and  experience  could  command  to  carry 
cut  the  alms  and  Intentions  of  the  Members 
cf  Congress.  I  might  mention  that  In  this 
debate  Ssnators  Whitx  of  Maine  and  Reed  of 
Kansas  added  their  seasoned  opinion  in  sup- 
port of  Senator  WRULaa'a  Interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  "unlawful." 

The  "undue  preference  and  prejudice"  sec- 
tion was  separately  considered  and  specific- 
ally adopted  by  the  Senate  without  dissent 
on  May  23. 


The  limits  placed  on  my  time  permit  me 
to  detail  only  a  fragment  of  the  Senate  de- 
bate on  the  amendment,  but  I  should  like 
to  comment  in  conclusion  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  was  in  support  of  an  effort  to 
remove  Interterrltorlal  rate  discriminations 
and  nowhere.  Insofar  as  my  examination  of 
the  Record  discloses,  did  any  Member  sug- 
gest that  the  proposed  amendment  was  aimed 
at  anything  else. 

The  bill  embodying  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
May  25.  1939,  and  went  over  to  the  Hcu^. 

After  due  consideration  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
Chairman  Lea  on  July  18  of  that  year  reported 
to  the  Hcuse  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
that  constituted  vlrtuaHy  a  new  bill.  How- 
ever, on  the  undue  preference  and  prejudice 
feattire,  the  House  report  discloeee  there  had 
been  no  substantive  change. 

The  House  debate  on  the  antidiscrimina- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill,  while  briefer, 
clearly  indicates  on  the  part  of  Members  a 
viewpoint,  alms,  and  Intentions  synonymous 
with  thote  of  the  Senate.  I  cite  this  com- 
ment by  Chairman  Lza  In  introducing  the 
question:  "Now.  I  want  to  re'er  for  a  moment 
to  the  Ramspeck  resolution.  That  is  em- 
bodied in  this  bill.  It  directs  the  Intarstate 
Commerce  Commlfslcn  to  make  an  Invest'ga- 
tlon  of  certain  freight  differentials,  and  then 
to  make  the  orders  that  are  necessary  to 
remove  the  unlawfulness  of  rates  found  to  ba 
unlawful.  It  further  provides,  in  the  pro- 
visions prohibiting  discriminations,  the  pro- 
tection of  territories  and  districts.  In  my 
judgment  that  resolution  Is  directed  et  whit 
is  one  of  the  most  important  situations  in 
rate  structure.  It  points  to  a  place  In  our 
rate  structure  where  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  h?lp  our  transports  tlon  system  on 
an  economic  basis  lies.  The  correction  of 
that  condition  would  serve  the  Interests  of 
shippers  and  carriers  alike." 

On  the  next  day  Representative  Pearson  of 
Tennessee  spcke  more  at  length  In  the  same 
vein,  and  I  may  add  that  in  the  House,  as  in 
the  Senate,  thsre  was  no  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  any  Member  that  the.  provisions  hid 
any  less  purpose  than  the  removal  of  inter- 
terrltorlal rate  discriminations. 

The  Hoise  then  tdcpted  the  amended  bill 
and  the  measure  was  committed  to  a  confer- 
ence committee  which  strrgslcd  for  more 
than  a  year  to  report  a  bill  on  which  both 
hovses  could  agree.  This  was  accomplished 
only  after  the  bill  had  been  committed  twice 
to  the  committee  and  a  great  many  disagree- 
ments competed,  but  through  it  all.  Insofar 
as  the  committee  report  (No.  2016.  7Gth  Con?;.. 
3d  sess  )  discloses,  there  was  no  change  made 
In  the  antidiscrimination  provisions  In  the 
legislation. 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubt- 
edly the  attempt  to  amend  House  Reso- 
lution 551.  adopted  by  the  House,  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  aimed  at  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  Very 
propsrly,  however,  it  has  been  amended 
to  make  the  inquiry  applicable  to  all 
persons  and  entities. 

I  suggest  the  congressional  special 
committee  examine  into  the  expenditures 
for  the  election  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 


dent, Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  not  only  by  labor 
organizations  but  by  powerful  manufac- 
turing and  financial  groups.  If  the 
C.  L  O.  or  the  A.  P.  of  L.  are  to  b3  chal- 
lenged in  their  collections  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  during  the  campaign,  then, 
certainly,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  other  similar 
groups  should  be  put  to  the  same  inquiry. 
Alfo,  pov/erfuJ  families  and  dynasties 
which  have  bsen  throughout  our  h  s-ory 
instrumental  in  making  or  break'ng  po- 
litical personages  shcu'd  likewise  be 
nrreened.  There  are  the  Pews  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  du  Fonts  of  Delaware,  the 
Morgans  and  Rockefellers  of  Ne-v  York, 
the  Quggenheims  of  Colorado. 

In  tills  inquiry,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
members  cf  the  special  committee  will 
bs  very  careful  in  their  demarcations  as 
to  what  is  or  is  not  political  ccttvity. 
The  bill  provides  for  examinpt'on  into 
the  violations  of  the  so-call:d  Hatch  Act. 
I  voted  against  the  HalC-i  Act.  To  my 
r:ind.  't  i'  a  political  abcrtioa.  It  cannot 
be  enforced.  It  provides  that  S.OSO.OOO 
workers  cannot  enpage  In  political  ac- 
tivity, whatever  that  may  mean. 

Inquiries  at  the  Department  of  Just  ce 
Ind'ca^e  that  it  is  just  as  diOcult  tj  en- 
force the  Hatch  Act  as  it  was  difficult  to 
enfo-c .  the  Prohibition  Act.  Apparently, 
grand  juries  refuse  to  bring  in  true  bills 
and  petit  juries  -efuse  to  convict  and 
judges  are  most  loath  to  impose  severe 
senterces.  The  opmparativciy  few  con- 
victions obtaine<r  resulted  in  mcst  mild 
sentences.  In  mcst  cases  sentence  was 
suspended.  In  one  cace  a  fine  of  1  cent 
was  imposed.  In  another  esse  the  i;un- 
ishment  was  1  hour  in  the  custody  of  the 
m0"shal. 

V/hy  should  not  Federal  enpleyees  »di- 
vccate  the  election  of  any  candMtete?  A 
Federsl  worker  has  the  rlglit  to  have  his 
say  like  any  other  citizen.  V/hy  should 
he  net  be  permitted  to  address  a  gather- 
ing, be  the  gathering  cf  3  or  3, COO.  and 
tell  what  he  thinks  of  the  campaign  is- 
sues, cf  the  confl  cting  content  ons  of 
the  candidates?  To  deny  h.m  this  priv- 
ilege is  to  deny  him  the  protection  of  the 
Bill  cf  Rights,  specifically,  freedom  cf 
speech  and  freedom  of  press.  If  the 
Federal  employee  goes  beyond  the  jrealm 
of  propriety  or  docs  the  bidding  or  chores 
of  any  political  leader  or  ward  heeler, 
his  administrative. or  departmental  head 
or  bureau  chief  can  discipline  or  punisii 
him  by  adoption  of  appropriate  regula- 
tions. There  are  plenty  of  statutes  tn 
existence  that  could  clothe  the  passing  of 
such  regulations.  Such  administraUve 
remedy  is  far  better  than  a  horrendou* 
yet  unenforceable  "political  noble  experi- 
ment" like  the  Hatch  Act. 

Men  who  are  in  Government  senrics 
at  $1  a  year  are  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 
That  is  absurd. 

Periodically,  we  ere  asked  to  extend 
the  exemptions  of  the  bill.  V/e  arc  asked 
to  extend  the  exemption  to  members  of 
the  Selective  Service  Board,  to  teachers, 
and  so  forth.  I  am  for  continuing  the 
exemptions  unti!  the  bill  is  so  cut  to 
pieces  as  to  be  useless. 

The  War  Production  Board,  the  Offlce 
of  Price  Administration,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  V/ar  Labor  Board 
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not  onJy  use  doUar-a-yeftr  men  tmt  even 
▼olunteers  who  serve  without  com- 
ktion.  and  also  so-called  day-to-day 
of  men  who  have  been  called  in 
as  experts  In  their  own  particular  field. 
IT  the  Hatch  Act  were  enforced  against 
these  particular  men.  there  would  be 
nothing  left  of  these  particular  bureaus 
and  boards.  Such  employees  who  are 
experts  would  have  to  resign.  There  is 
the  case  of  an  expert  who  acts  as  a  War 
Lsbcn'  Board  member  and  receives  the 
regular  per  diem  compensation  of  $25 
par  service.  The  Hatch  Act  provision 
would  apply  all  day — that  is.  this  expert 
eotild  not  act  a^  a  board  member  during 
the  regular  working  hours  and  make 
political  speeches  that  night.  On  other 
days  this  gentleman  or  other  o£Dcials 
similarly  situateU  could  go  campaigning 
to  their  hearts'  content  so  far  as  the 
Hatch  Act  is  concerned. 

Thew  anomalies  highlight  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  act. 

Nor  are  we  sincere  in  our  attempts 
to  enforce  the  Hatch  Act.  We  only  ap- 
$50,000  a  year  for  that  pur- 
We  only  render  lip  service  to  it. 
A  shipyard  worker,  formerly  a  member 
of  a  political  organization,  perhaps  a 
precinct  committeeman  for  either  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Party,  takes  a 
job  as  a  worker  in  the  Federal  navy  yard. 
He  has  to  stop  his  political  activities,  al- 
though he  may  have  been  a  precinct  cap- 
tain for  10  or  20  years.  That  proscrip- 
tion is  absurd. 

The  Hatch  Act  excludes  3.000,000 
American  citizens  from  taking  their 
appropriate  share  in  properly  molding 
or  influencing  an  important  decision  in 
the  coming  election 

Furthermore,  we  had  a  fine  example 
recently  of  a  definition  of  "political  ac- 
tion."   Certain  Army  authorities  banned 
the  reading  by  soldiers  of  several  Im- 
portant books.    One  of  them  was  Charles 
Beard's  book  on  the  Constitution.    An- 
other was  the  Yankee  Prom  Olympus. 
The  first  was  published  seriatum  in  Life. 
and  the  ether  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Dgest.    They  are  both  splendid  books. 
The  Yankee  Prom  Olympus  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Yet  these  harmless  but  educational  and 
enlightening  books  were  barred  as  in- 
volving politics.    To  indicate  to  what  ap- 
palling lengths  we  go  when  we  attempt 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  "politics" 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  a  few  examples  will 
suffice.    A  Federal  employee  might  be  a 
student  of  Henry  George  and  a  firm  be- 
Mever  in  the  single  tax  system.    He  may 
want  to  conduct  clasKS  In  his  depart- 
ment, or  he  might  want  to  speak  before 
a  group  on  the  lecture  platform.    Under 
the  Hatch  Act.  I  believe  he  would  be 
barred.    Another  Federal  worker  might 
wish  to  aboUah  the  electoral  college.*  It 
might  be  an  Imas  In  the  coming  election. 
He  would  be  barred  from  voicing  his 
opinion  because  that  might  bs  indulging 
in  pontics.    Federal  workers  must  put 
blinders  on  their  eyes,  plugs  in  their  ears, 
and  gags  on  their  mouths.    They  must 
he.  in  short,  robots.   Iliey  must  see  noth- 
ing, bear  nothing,  say  nothing.    They 
must,  finally,  dwindle  into  mere  ciphers. 
There  has  been  the  tendency  to  single 
out  tbe  C.  L  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 


tee   for    special 
C.  I.  O.  committer 


members, 
with   the 


It  has 
need 


treatment.    Yet    this 
was  completely  exon- 


erated in  a  repor  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Its  activities  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  awakening  a 
political  consciousness  among  C.  I.  O. 
nculcated  its  members 
f  )r  political  education. 
It  has  campaigne  i  for  the  soldiers'  vote, 
for  post-war  wor^,  for  the  setting  up  of 
conferences.  It  has 
urged  their  members  to  register  and 
vote  in  the  election.  The  objects  of  the 
committee  are: 

First.  To  mobiliie  the  electorate  for  full 

participation    in    the 

1944  elections.  National.  State  and  local. 

83Cond.  To  imit  e  workers,  fanners,  and 
all  progressives  fc  r  political  action. 

Third.  To  assur » the  renomination  and 
reelection  of  Frsnklln  D.  Roosevelt  as 
President  of  the  Jnited  States  by  weld- 
ing the  unity  of  the  people  around  his 
candidacy. 

Fourth.  To  ele^  a  Congre«;s  committed 
to  fu'l  support  of  *resident  Roosevelt  and 
of  the  program  &nd  policies  which  he 
espouses. 

P»fth.  To  secuie  the  election  of  pro- 
gressive candidat  >s  to  other  offices. 

Sixth.  To  make  political  contribtitions 
in  connection  wit  >  the  1944  elections. 

Seventh.  To  assist  in  financing  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  A  ction  Committee  in  the 
conduct  of  its  act  ivities. 

While  the  inv(  stlgating  committee  Is 
at  it  It  might  wel  train  its  guns  on  other 
labor  groups.  T  ow  about  William  L. 
Hutcheson,  heat  of  the  carpenters' 
union,  who  will  lu;  doubtedly  back  the  Re- 
publican nominee  —perhaps  with  money 
of  his  own  or  of  he  union.  Hutcheson 
has  backing  for  he  nomination  of  the 
Vice  President  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
If  the  C.  I.  O.  la  to  be  singled  out  for 
special  considerat  ion  because  it  is  back- 
ing Roosevelt,  per  laps  Hutcheson  should 
be  singled  out  as  1  rell.  Then  there  is  the 
United  Mine  W)rkers  with  John  L. 
Lewis.  How  muc  i  will  he  and  his  back- 
ers spend  to  beat  ]  Loosevelt? 
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Mr.  CELLER 
Refugee  Board  wa  i 
dential  directive  in 
able  direction  of 
refugees  have  alre^tdy 

Because  of  the 
ugee  Board  successful 
been  gained  in  a  ni  imber 
embassies  and  legs  Uons 
Lisbon,  Stockholm, 
capitals   of    Latii 
But  like  a  lonely 


\&T.  Speaker,  the  War 

established  by  Presi- 

January.    Under  the 

John  W.  Pehle,  many 

been  saved. 

xrork  of  the  War  Ref- 

cooperation  has 

of  our  American 

notably  in  Bern. 

Ankara,  as  well  as  in 

American    countries. 

Island  In  a  great 


Madrid  Is  the  exception.  Absolutely  no 
cooperation  has  been  accorded  Mr.  Pehle 
and  the  War  Refugee  Board  by  our  Am- 
bassador to  Spain.  Carlton  Hayes.  This 
is  most  reprehensible  and  passing 
strange. 

The  President  has  set  up  a  free  port  or 
a  haven  at  Port  Ontario,  N.  Y..  for  these 
unfortunates.  Following  the  President's 
example,  England  has  granted  several 
thousand  certificates  of  entrance  to  Pal- 
ectine  to  these  refugees  who  are  to  be 
taken  out  of  southern  Italy,  having  come 
there  through  the  underground.  The 
ttilitary  will  thia  b3  relieved  of  the  neces- 
sity for  supporting  and  feeding  them. 
Again,  following  the  President's  example, 
England  has  likewise  established  a  free 
port  for  refugees.  Spain,  too,  m?ght  fol- 
low in  establishing  such  havers  if  Am- 
bassador H.<)yes  would  so  much  as  ap- 
proach the  Spanish  Government  to  place 
the  suggestion  before  it. 

Btcause  of  the  cruel  recalcitrance  of 
Mr.  Hayes,  money  for  the  relief  and  es- 
cape of  refugees  was  sent  to  Portugal  and 
several  hundred  were  saved.  Mr.  Hayes 
rcccnted  this;  his  pride  had  boon  injured 
because  his  inaction  had  been  circum- 
vented. Mr.  Hayes  complained.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  htd  Mc  Hayes  been  will- 
ing to  cooperate  thousands  could  have 
been  saved  through  Spain  instead  of  hun- 
dreds through  Portugal.  Our  Minister  in 
Lisbon.  Mr.  Norweb.  has  been  most  hu- 
mane and  actively  sympathetic  in  his 
attitude  and  stands  ready  to  do  more  if 
aid  were  forthcoming  from  Carlton 
Hayes. 

What  are  the  motives  and  reasons  be- 
hind Ambassador  Hayes'  attitude?  The 
burden  is  upon  him. 

It  is  common  knowlsdge  that  Ambassa- 
dor Hayes  has  not  even  tried  to  ot)tain 
the  cooperation  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  canying  out  the  policy  of  the 
President  as  announced  in  the  directive 
setting  up  the  War  Refugee  Board.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, if  approached  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  would  not  be  willing  to  help  in 
this  great  cause. 

Ambassador  Hayes  has  the  hardihood 
to  balk  not  only  the  War  Refugee  Board 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  but  the 
State  Department  as  well.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department,  has  Issued  a  I  cense  to 
an  American  relief  organization  in  Spain 
to  carry  on  relief  and  evacuation  work 
therein.  Ambassador  Hayes  has  actually 
refused  to  transmit  to  the  American  re- 
lief organization  this  license  approved  by 
such  high  authority.  It  is  exactly  on 
par  with  a  like  license  issued  to  relief 
organizations  In  Switzerland.  In  the  case 
of  Switzerland,  the  issuance  of  such  a 
license,  together  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Legation  at  B3m.  hrs  resulted  In 
greatly  furthering  the  relief  and  evacua- 
tion program. 

It  is  the  studied  policy  of  the  War 
Refugee  B3ard  in  seeking  cooperation  of 
various  countries  to  relieve  the  govern- 
ments of  all  burdens,  since  the  Board 
guarantees  maintenance  and  rnp.'d  evac- 
uation of  all  refugees.  The  cost  has  been 
borne  by  private  agencies  and  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  American  Qoverrunent. 
Nonetheless,  there  has  been  consistent 
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refusal  on  the  part  of  Hayes  to  present  to 
the  Spanish  Government  for  its  consid- 
eration any  plan  to  facilitate  the  evac- 
uation of  refugees  Into  and  through 
Spain,  despite  the  fact  there  would  be  no 
responsibility  of  maintenance  attached  to 
the  Spanish  Government.  In  other 
words,  the  Ambassador  has  been  reluc- 
tant, for  reasons  best  known  to  himself. 
to  ask  the  Spanish  Goverrunent  to  take 
any  action.  It  would  cost  Spain  nothing 
and  yet  gain  for  her  world  good  will. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Ambassador  Hayes.  Can 
he  arrogate  unto  himself  the  authority  to 
defeat  the  President's  declared  policy? 
Does  he  not  appreciate  that  h^s  adamant 
and  cold-blooded  attitude  has  tied  the 
bands  of  the  War  Refugee  Board?  Has 
Ambassador  Hayes  grown  so  inhuman  as 
to  fail  to  realize  that  human  lives  are  at 
stake? 

The  War  Refugee  Board  is  concrete 
proof  that  where  there  is  a  will  to  achieve 
coupled  with  humanitarian  purposes, 
and  where  the  organization  is  not  bogged 
down  with  red  tape  and  diplomatic 
niceties,  work  can  be  accomplished  which 
the  weak  and  hesitant  failed  to  do.  For 
example,  take  the  case  of  Turkey.  Be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  War 
Refugee  Board  we  had  in  Turkey  an 
ambassador  who  was  ready  and  willing 
to  render  all  possible  aid,  but  who  lacked 
the  official  backing  of  Washington.  But 
with  the  promulgation  of  the  War 
Refugee  Board,  Ambassador  Steinhardt 
has  been  the  means  of  initiating,  together 
with  Ira  Hirschmann,  official  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Refugee  Board  in  Turkey, 
a  program  that  has  already  saved  many 
lives.  And  there  were  those  who  said 
previously  it  could  not  be  done.  How 
much  more  shabby  and  ill-considered 
then  is  the  attitude  of  Ambassador 
Hayes? 

It  would  indeed  be  tragic  if  the  efforts 
of  the  War  Refugee  Board  were  thwarted 
by  Hayes'  persistent  refusal  to  permit  a 
full-time  representative  of  the  War 
Refugee  Board  to  be  stationed  in  Spain, 
for  so  he  has  done,  despite  the  fact  that 
other  countries  have  raised  no  such 
objection. 

Will  Ambassador  Hayes  be  permitted  to 
make  policy  in  contradiction  to  the 
stated  policy  of  our  President? 

The  time  has  come  to  put  the  screws 
upon  the  Francophile.  Hayes  should  be 
recalled. 


Not  a  One- Way  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFftUN 

or   tCICHIOAN 

IN  TRS  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVZS 
Wednetday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Cwi- 
gressman's  Job  is  not  a  one-way  Job. 

There  was  a  time,  before  the  coming  of 
the  New  Deal,  when  necessary  legislation 
could  je  considered  and  passed  in  a  few 
months  and  a  Congressman  was  then 
free  to  go  home,  visit  with  his  constitu- 


ents, learn  their  views,  attend  to  his  own 
business,  come  back  to  Washington,  in- 
spired by  the  contact  with  the  home 
folks,  to  do  his  best. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  New  Deal. 
there  has  been  an  endless  succession  of 
apparent  and  real  crises  and  emergencies 
calling,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Naw  Deal- 
ers, for  the  enactment  of  one  law  after 
the  other;  first,  one  creating  a  new 
agency  or  assigning  new  duties  to  an 
old  one.  and  after  that,  other  new  laws 
to  correct  the  faults  of  the  first. 

A  new  agency  or  board  Is  created  to 
take  care  of  some  fancied  or  real  griev- 
ance and  then  almost  before  the  Ink  is 
dry  other  acts  of  Congress  are  required 
to  plug  the  loopholes.  Increase  the  power, 
extend  the  activities,  make  new  appro- 
priations for.  the  newly  found  so-called 
remedy.  The  result  has  been  that,  urged 
by  the  executive  department.  Congress 
has  continued  bit  by  bit  to  ignore  its  good 
sense,  surrender  its  independence,  and 
yield  to  ever-increasing  bureaucratic 
demands. 

So  now  Congressmen  find  that,  In  the 
(H>inion  of  many  people,  they  are  expected 
to  stay  in  Washington  365  days  of  the 
year.  It  follows  that  a  Congressman  gets 
out  of  touch  with  his  people.  His  time 
is  too  much  occupied  with  legislation. 
He  not  only  becomes  affected  but  af- 
flicted with  Washington  thinking,  and 
Washington  is  self -centered;  forgetful  of 
the  rest  of  the  country;  Intent  too  often 
upon  its  own  little  i>etty  affairs  and.  as  a 
sideline,  endeavoring  to  solve  the  troubles 
of  all  the  world,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
determined  to  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  only  for  the  farmers  but  for 
business  of  all  kinds. 

Since  the  New  Deal  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  people,  their  troubles  have  multi- 
plied and  most  Congressmen  find  them- 
selves almost  overwhelmed  by  either  sug- 
gestions as  to  remedies,  demands  that  an 
end  be  put  to  Injustices  or  insistent  re- 
quests for  legislation  benefiting  special 
groups. 

In  my  humble  judgment  about  the 
best  service  a  Congressman  can  render 
is  to  visit  the  home  folks  frequently  and 
discuss  frankly  the  problems  which  con- 
front us  here  at  home,  as  well  as  those 
growing  out  of  our  foreign  policy— this 
because  the  home  people  as  a  rule  have 
their  feet  on  the  ground.  They  have  not 
lost  their  sense  of  proportion.  They  are 
ever  conscious  of  the  realities  of  life. 
They  know  where  bread,  milk,  and  meat 
come  from — not  out  of  cellophane  or 
cans.  They  know  that  hard  worlE  i%  the 
only  answer  to  many  of  our  problems. 
They  think  things  through  clearly  and, 
9  times  out  of  10,  they  have  the  correct 
solution.  Therefore  a  Congressman 
should  get  home  and  learn  what  his  boss 
wants,  needs,  must  have,  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  republic. 

While  home  the  efficient  Congressuian, 
of  course,  leaves  in  his  office,  especially 
In  wartime,  a  competent  secretary  v/ho 
can  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
home  folks  and  department  heads,  relay- 
ing requests  for  information,  the  answers 
to  pertinent  inquiries. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
secretary's  and  Congressman's  duty— 
and  by  me  the  one  first  given  attention- 
is  that  of  giving  the  parent,  the  wife,  the 


relatives,  and  friends  of  those  who  have 
been  taken  into  the  service  obtainable 
information  as  to  those  who  have  gone 
and  which  otherwise  is  not  so  speedily 
available. 

Those  who  would  remake  America 
have  had  considerable  to  say  about  the 
duty  of  Congressmen  remaining  here  in 
Washington.  Naturally,  they  would  like 
to  see  Congress  stay  here,  get  out  of 
touch  with  the  people,  so  that  they  them- 
selves might  suggest  and  elect  repre- 
sentatives who  were  less  responsive  to 
the  people's  desires. 

But  that  little  scheme  will  not  work, 
at  least  not  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  intend  to  get  around  the  district,  where 
my  bosses,  the  voters  and  those  who  do 
not  vote,  can  tell  me  what  they  want, 
why  they  want  it,  and  the  reason  for 
their  opinions  that  their  requests,  either 
for  relief  from  oppressive  directives  or 
laws,  or  for  remedial  legislation  or  ac- 
tions, should  be  made  possible  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  coming 
recess  I  can  get  into  every  town  and  city 
in  the  district  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
those  I  represent  so  that,  when  Congress 
meets  again,  my  services  may  be  of  more 
value  to  the  district,  to  the  Nation. 


Onr  Post- War  American  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vaontiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  on 
the  subject  of  our  post-war  American 
merchant  marine.  I  include  therein  a 
letter  written  by  Robert  H.  Patchin.  vice 
president  of  the  Grace  Line.  Inc.,  a  large 
part  of  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  June  11,  1944. 
The  entire  article  deserves  very  serious 
consideration  and  is  sound. 

JUMK  6,  1944. 
Wn.BTTB  FotRisT,  Esq., 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

New  York  City. 

Deak  Mk.  PoRsasT:  I  believe  you  «nd  the 
Navy  League  have  done  a  great  Job  In  eliciting 
from  so  many  Senators  pledges  of  support  for 
an  adequate  post-war  Navy  and  by  "ade- 
quate" I  mean  a  fleet  much  larger  than  th« 
pre-war  force.  In  my  opinion,  however,  these 
replies  were  defective  In  one  Important  par- 
ticular— they  made  no  mention  of  the  need 
for  a  larger,  active  merchant  marine.  A»  you 
know,  and  as  Genera]  Marshall  and  Admiral 
King  have  admitted  In  their  reportt.  our  Im- 
pact m  the  war  was  delayed  for  lack  ol 
merchant  ships  and  this  went  for  the  air 
attack  afl  well  a«  the  overseas  transport  and 
mainterumee  of  troops. 

Although  the  most  brilliant  exponent  of 
the  IndUpensablUty  of  merchant  shipping  la 
war  was  an  American  officer,  CapUln  Alfred 
T,  Mahan.  oxir  Navy  has  always  been  weak 
In  this  respect  becatiac  of  our  vacUlatIng 
maritime  policy.  Thus,  It  was  necessary  to 
buy  foreign  ships  to  transport  even  our  small 
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tanm  to  CdIm  and  tb*  PhiUpptnM  In  tlM 
SpanMb-AoMrlCkn  War.  Wb*n  Ttieodorc 
BooMVclt  ftnaUy  got  toffitlMr  10  battlesUps 
In  •  batti*  fleet  and  aent  ft  to  the  Pacific  and 
aiound  the  vocid  to  show  the  Japanese  that 
I  not  wnair  tn  the  Pacific,  it  waa  coaled 
Kiyaca  br  foreign  abipa, 
and  SeandlnarUn  chlefiy 

World  War  No.  1  we  had  ao  few 
ahlpa  that  our  i  laiwwrri  waa  paralysed  by 
the  war  and  we  had  to  build  a  43.000.000.000 
merchant  fleet,  moat  of  which  was  not  com« 
plptntl  until  after  the  Armistice.  Bowrrer. 
tfee  fact  that  tbe  United  States  did  get  tmder 
tasy  s  VMl  tfilp  cootttvatkm'pcogrmxn  aa« 
■ured  fMarraa  of  men  aad  — tartals  for  the 
nniw  and  oontrlbuted  mightily  to  winning 
tiMvar. 

DilBiie  World  War  No.  1  and  No.  3  tub- 
t%tT»»«*»  galna  were  made  In  the  eetabliah- 
■Mot  of  competent,  regular,  and  frequent 
f^Mm^^n  flag  Knaadhlp  serrlcea  from  the 
eoMta  of  tte  United  fltatea  to  the  chief 
oCthe  world.  Aiartwn  ahlpping 
gained  a  position  at  Inereaaed  Im- 
routea  with  the  result  that 
oar  eeaaaavet  waa  better  off  when  war  be> 
gan  in  19M  than  it  had  been  In  1914.  But, 
aa  mora  than  two-thirds  of  our  commexoe 
waa  ballif  carried  by  foreign  ships,  we  were 
crippled  tn  providing  carnage  of  our  eaaentlal 
Importa  and  of  exports  to  the  reat  off  tbe 
world  which  turned  to  tis  when  European 
aourcas  of  supply  were  closed  off. 

Fortunately,  tha  Maritime  Ooandaakm  had 
begun  in  1837  a  program  of  fast  new  cargo- 
ahlp  eoosbmettaa  bat  few  unlU  had  been 
by  8ept«nber  1939  and  our  own 
Ma  program  suffered  for  lack  of 
Aipa.  Then,  after  we  had  repealed  our  neu- 
trality legislation  and  the  Nazi  submarines 
began  to  take  an  increasing  toll  of  our  ships. 
•van  before  we  got  Into  the  war.  It  became 
apparant  how  weak  thla  country  waa.  Our 
faatiaiailnaaa  program  was  held  up  for  lack  of 
■hfpa  and  altar  Pcati  Harbor  our  impact  ou 
the  war  waa  dalayad  for  the  same  reason. 
There  Is  good  rsason  to  believe  that  both  che 
Oarmana  and  the  Japanese  relied  on  our 
martuma  weaknaaa  in  timing  their  attacka. 
They  raallaed  that  the  United  Statca  would 
eventually  oome  into  the  war  but  they  (elt 
they  oould  win  before  we  could  buUd  enough 
rhtpa  to  make  otir  military  effort  count.  One 
need  only  to  read  General  Marshall's  report 
to  aaa  bow  our  aflort  would  hiava  bean  much 
■(01%  prompt  bad  asora  ahlpa  baan  available. 
It  quickly  became  apparent  that  tha 
United  Stataa  was  the  only  place  where 
■MTChant  ablpa  could  be  buUt  faater  than 
ttaa  Oamums  coxild  sink  United  Nations 
tben  afloat.  Britain  had  neither  suf- 
ahlpbulldlng  ways,  material  nor  man- 
to  do  the  job.  SHattng  American 
ahlpbuHdir>g  faellittea  were  inadequate  but 
tba  laduatrtal  power,  materials  and  man- 
were  available.  Old  ahlpyarda  wera 
and  new  jaida  were  buUt  and  a 
off  skill.  afOlpSMnt  and  manpower 
ehannaled  into  the  total  shipbuilding 
with  raaulu  that  have  smaairt  the 
ahlps  are  now  balng 
a*  Mm  rate  of  Ava  a  day  with  a 
aiaadlly  inwwiiin  proportion  at  tba  faat. 
kla  O  and  ▼letory  typea  and  a  da* 
tn  Um  Ubartiaa.     tbia  eould  bava 


wiO 


cf  aaM  yaar  tlM  Uoitad 
bava  boflt  4«4W0AI0   low  tt 
tiag  cff  4J0O  near  aaaWaat 
Tbla  total  off  4*^000400 
wia  ba  oqifal  to  mora  tbaa 
lal  nmnaga  off  tba  world 
in    IMt.    Of   aouraa.   tlM    Oaltad 
M  no  Maa  off  'Hogglnf* 
but  tba  naad  of  avoldbif 
Hobvloua. 

In  MM  tba  United  flutaa  bad  about  11.- 
QOOilOO  tone  of  merchant  ahlpping.  mora 
than  half  oC  wblcb  waa  In  coastal  and  Inter- 
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eoaatal  tradea.    The 
alated  chiefly  of  old 
a  substantial  numbei 
blnatlon   paawincfr 
been  built.    Poaaibly 
type  have  been  lost 
building  program 
senger  types,  that 
remedied,  as  does  the 
veaseU  of  4.000  to  7 
war-built  fleet  Is 
vessels    of    the    C 
equal  to  or  better 
hitherto  buUt 
same  ia  true  of  the 
erty  ship  Is  equal  to 
freighter,  useftil  for 
liner  service  such  i 
United  States  chiefly 

Along  with  the 
Navy  sentiment  that 
American  naval 
dence  of  a 

This  takes  the  form 
Ity  of  American 
vaat  subsidies 
being  advanced  Is 
blood  of  Britain, 
vlan  countries.     The 
said  of  Germany.  Ital  r 
who  woiild  return 
marine  to  Ita 
not  venture  at 
tlons  In  their 
been  suggestions  tha : 
chant  marine  should 
war  minor  ( less  than 
carriage  of  our  own 
maritime  nations 
ping   earnings   to 
greatly  Impair  their 
merohandlse. 

Thla  argument  has 
Net  earnings  from 
such  a  small  percen 
goods  that  the  shift 
veeaela  would  affect 
a  negligible  degree. 

Another  factor  In 
overlooked,   namely, 
probability,  of  a 
In  trade,  possibly 
to  gain  without 
Ings  of  others, 
tunlty.  pointed  out 
the  United  Statea 
the  position  formerly 
powers  who  used  thel] 
Utlcal  and  military 

Suggestions  that 
back   to  a   merchant 
(11.000.000  deadweight 
new   inatead   of   old 
vessels,  must 
faltb  in  greater 
tlonata  ahare  of  the 

But  even  If  the 
crease,   experience 
that  the  United  States 
larger  merchant  fleet 
com  agam lint  of  ita 
aa  a  «land-by  for  the 

The  Idea  that  this 
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narcbant  marliu  con- 
flight  veeaela,  although 
of  modem  fast  com- 
4nd    cargo   vessels    had 
lO  percent  of  the  latter 
as  the  present  ship- 
not  Include  tha  pas- 
remains  to  be 
lack  of  smaller  freight 
tons.    However,  the 
The  fast  freight 
Victory    types    are 
any  of  that  class 
In  the  world.    The 
^ew  tankers.    The  Llb- 
i  good  pre-war  11-knot 
Ok  cargoes  but  not  for 
the  commerce  of  the 
tequlres. 
disarmament  and  little- 
menace  the  future  of 
there  Is  some  evl- 
-  marine  phlloeophy. 
doubts  as  to  the  abll- 
to  compete  without 
negative  argximent 
shipping  Is  the  life- 
and  the  Scandlna- 
same  thing  might  be 
,  and  Japan,  but  those 
American  merchant 
pre-war  status  do 
to  Include  these  na- 
There  have  even 
If  the  American  mer- 
largely  increase  its  pre- 
M)  percent )  share  of  the 
1  }relgn  commerce,  other 
be  deprived  of  ship- 
extent   which   would 
ubllity  to  buy  American 
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tbe  situation  la  often 
the   possibility.   If   not 
world-wide  Increase 
the  United  States 
the  shipping  earn- 
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m^rchant-manna  officers 


and  by  the  end  of  the  war  the  merchant- 
marine  personnel  will  hare  reached  a  total  of 
200.000  ofBcers  and  men,  as  compared  with 
between  30.000  and  40.000  before  the  war. 
Employment  conditions  t>elng  as  they  are. 
It  will  not  be  so  difficult  htfeafter  as  It 
formerly  was  to  get  first-class  young  Amerl- 
cans  to  go  to  sea. 

The  Idea  that  an  American  merchant  ma- 
rine can  be  maintained  only  by  a  vast  outlay 
In  subsidies  is  not  valid.  It  Is  true  that  It 
costs  more  to  build  and  operate  American 
than  foreign  ships.  The  subsidies  authorized 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  are  designed  to 
equalize  this  disparity  In  costs.  OrdlnarUy. 
the  size  of  the  merchant  fleet  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  amount  of  money  that  Congresa 
would  be  willing  to  spend  to  build  ships  at 
the  American  cost  and  sell  them  at  foreign 
prices,  thus  placing  the  purchasers  on  an 
equal  footing  with  their  competitors.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  war,  otir  Government  haa 
built  this  great  fieet.  The  money  haa  been 
spent.  The  ships  exist.  The  only  way  for 
the  Government  and  taxpayers  to  get  some- 
thing back  is  to  sell  tbe  ships  for  private 
operation  as  contemplated  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  and  give  the  shipowners  the 
opportxmity  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Thiu,  the  question  ot  construction 
subsidy  for  the  freight  fleet  has  largely  been 
solved. 

It  is  probable  that  it  will  still  be  necessary 
on  highly  competitive  lines  to  pay  operating 
subsidies  to  overcome  tbe  higher  American 
cost  of  operation.  This,  however,  in  the  case 
of  the  new  fast  and  economic  ships  shotild 
not  be  very  large.  It  has  been  estimated 
(aee  article  Shipping  and  the  National  De- 
fense in  Grace  Log  for  February-March )  that 
$40,000,000  a  year  in  operating  subsidies 
would  maintain  a  substantially  larger  mer- 
chant marine.  Had  we  expended  this 
amount  Tor  10  years  before  World  War  No.  a, 
we  would  have  more  quickly  prepared  for  vrar 
and  our  weight  In  the  war  would  have  been 
heavier  and  earlier  and  far  leas  costly  In 
money  and  life. 

To  sum  up,  this  war  has  shown  that  tha 
center  of  gravity  of  world  maritime  strength 
has  shifted  to  the  United  States.  This  coun- 
try has  assumed  greater  responsibilities  of 
a  political,  military,  and  economic  charac- 
ter. It  U  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  peace  by  force  If  necesaary.  We  have 
already  built  a  Navy  thrice  the  pre-war  com- 
bat strength.  Our  allies  are  quite  willing 
that  we  should  maintain  a  big  Navy,  but 
some  of  them  dislike  the  idea  of  bringing  our 
merchant  shipping  Into  balance  with  the 
naval  combat  strength  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense or  to  Increase  it  to  the  point  where  It 
will  more  effectively  encourage  our  com- 
merce In  peace  and  protect  It  when  deserted 
by  foreign  shipping  as  It  always  haa  been 
In  war. 

I  hope  the  Navy  League  wUl  think  It  worth 
while  to  accent  the  merchant  shipping  slda 
of  the  naval  problem. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  H.  Patchut, 
Vice  President.  Qraee  Line. 


0.  p.  k.  Confarraca  Report 

WXTEHOOH  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIYNER 

or  KAisasa 
Of  THB  BOUBB  OP  RCnHBrTATITM 

WedTiesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  eCRlVNSR.     Mr.  Speaker,  tht 

conference  substitute,  gection  105.  moal- 
flea  tbe  amendment  which  I  offered  and 
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which  was  adopted  by  the  House  without 
opposition. 

The  substitute  merely  omits  the  pro- 
vision for  optional  public  hearings. 

The  substitute  gives  our  citizens  sub- 
stantial protection  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, and  thereby  eliminates  "star 
chamber"  proceedings. 

With  the  protection  of  counsel  and  a 
record  made  by  a  reporter,  persons  sub- 
penaed  need  no  longer  fear  the  inquisi- 
torial power  of  O.  P.  A.  investigators. 


C  I.  0.  Politkal  Action  Cooinuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnciinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entrance  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  into  the  political  life  of 
our  country  confronts  us  with  a  threat 
for  which  we  are  utterly  unprepared. 
Not  only  are  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  threatened  with  possible 
disintegration  from  within  by  this  organ- 
ization, but  there  Is  involved  a  real  men- 
ace to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

In  June  1943,  the  Communist  Party, 
U.  S.  A.,  heid  a  special  meeting  of  its 
leading  functionaries  at  which  its  pro- 
posed dissolution  as  a  political  party  was 
announced.  Gene  Dennis,  reporting 
Jointly  with  Earl  Biowdcr,  stated  that 
"special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  approaching  1944  elections." 

Spealcing  before  the  Communist  con- 
stitutional convention  on  May  20,  1944. 
Earl  Browder,  former  general  secretary 
of  the  "dissolved"  Communist  Party. 
United  States  of  America,  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  formed  Communist  Po- 
litical Association  (C.  P.  A.) .  gave  further 
expression  to  the  intentions  of  this  sub- 
versive group,  as  follows: 

This  election  must  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  party  machines  of  professional 
politicians.  •  •  •  We  must  cross  party 
lines.  •  •  •  The  people  •  •  •  miist 
build  their  own  organizations  for  political 
action,  beginning  in  the  neighborhoods,  and 
wards,  extending  to  dlstrtots,  towns,  and 
cities,  to  the  States  and  the  Nation  as  a 
Whole.  •  •  •  Wa  wUl  participate  in  po- 
litical life  as  Independanu  through  the 
aatabllshcd  party  organlcatlons  of  our  pro- 
gressive associates.  *  *  *  We  remain  an 
organization  of  Communlsta.  (DaUy  Worker, 
May  23.  1944,  p.  3.  tupp.) 

In  conformance  with  the  general  p*t- 
tem  ict  forth  by  Mr.  Browder.  the  Com- 
muoiaU  have  choeen  ae  their  special 
Instrument  in  tbe  1044  campaign  the 
newly  formed  C.  L  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  which  haa  already  set  up  14 
regional  office*  covering  the  entire  United 
States,  operating  chiefly  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  In  certain  localities 
like  Oregon  and  Maine  within  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Communist  support  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  is  un- 
mistakably demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing typical  citations  from  the  Daily 
Worker,  official  Communist  organ: 


A  key  factor  In  determining  the  result  of 
the  national  electlona  wlU  be  the  extent  of 
the  poUtlcal  organization  of  labor,  and  the 
C.  L  O.  committee  is  the  Instrument  for  doing 
the  Job  effecUvely  (March  11.  1944,  p.  9) . 

Referring  to  the  circular  of  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  directing  A.  F.  of  L. 
unions  to  desist  from  any  cooperation 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, the  Daily  Worker  decUu-es: 

The  Green  letter,  attacking  the  C.  I.  O. 
and  Its  Political  Action  Ckimmittee,  Is  timed 
with  the  Dies  committee's  drive  and  general 
reactionary  gang-up  against  this  most  effec- 
tive political  movement  among  the  workers 
for  continuance  of  the  Roosevelt  policies 
(March  4.  1944,  p.  6) . 

Let  me  cite  also  a  circular  letter,  un- 
dated, sent  out  to  delinquent  subscribers 
by  Rebecca  Grecht,  business  manager  of 
the  Daily  Worker : 

Every  worker,  every  trade-union  member, 
must  take  action  during  the  coming  months, 
to  broaden  the  Influence  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  •  •  •  To 
know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it — you  need 
the  Daily  Worker.  •  •  •  Renew  your 
subscription  today. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  taken  issue 
with  organized  labor  from  time  to  time 
on  specific  issues,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
challenge  its  right  in  a  proper  and  law- 
ful manner  to  engage  in  political  activ- 
ity to  further  the  interests  of  the  organ- 
ized labor  movement  of  the  United 
States.  But  I  emphatically  deny  that 
this  movement  is  essentially  promoted  in 
the  interests  of  American  labor  or  the 
American  people  as  a  whole.  Let  me 
cite  the  statements  of  recognized  and 
loyal  American  labor  leaders  in  proof  of 
this  fact.  On  March  14.  1944,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  issued  instructions 
to  all  affiliated  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  In  the  name  of  his  execu- 
tive council,  calling  upon  them  "to  cease 
and  desist  from  collaborating  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  on  political  policies."  On  April 
4,  1944,  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor Weekly  News  Service,  issued  by  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Green,  referred  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  as  in- 
fested "with  Communist  leaders  of  every 
tinge  of  red." 

On  February  29,  1944,  John  L.  Lewis, 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  former  president  of  the  C.  L  O., 
declared: 

The  Communlsta  dominate  tha  C.  I.  O. 
today.  Philip  Murray  is  today  the  prisoner 
of  the  Communlsta  In  his  own  union.  They 
control  him  and  the  C.  I.  O.  through  their 
saata  on  his  executive  committee.  And  thara 
Isn't  a  blaasad  thing  he  can  do  about  It. 

Sidney  HtUman  U  Just  as  badly  off.  Both 
of  tham  bava  got  to  play  ball  with  tba  Com- 
munlsta now  or  tfia 

This  fs  tbe  set-up  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee, 
and  seeks  to 'control  the  political  destinjr 
of  the  Nation. 

After  making  an  exhatistive  study  of 
the  C,  L  O.  Political  Action  Committee, 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  declared  in  its  report  of  March 
29,  1944: 

The  record  shows  beyond  the  posslbUlty  of 
any  dispute  that  well-known  Communists  im- 
mediately assumed  Important  roles  in  tha 


regional.  State,  and  local  activities  oT  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  Murray 
and  HiUman  may  allege  that  It  was  a  mere 
coincidence  that  their  organization  so  com- 
pletely conformed  to  the  one  whose  pattern 
had  been  drawn  by  the  Communists.  They 
cannot  deny  the  presence  of  well-known 
Communists  in  the  ranks  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Polit- 
ical Action  Committee  as  It  has  been  func- 
tioning from  coast  to  coast  during  the  paat 
7  or  8  months  (p.  9). 

The  most  Important  local  unit  within 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
is  the  American  Labor  Party  In  New  York. 
The  history  of  the  latter  organization  re- 
flects the  pattern  of  the  C.  L  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  in  its  development. 
From  the  outset,  the  American  Labor 
Party  officials,  led  by  Sidney  Hillman, 
were  loud  in  their  protestations  against 
charges  of  Communist  influence  or  dom- 
ination. Just  as  in  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  the  front  line  men 
were  almost  invariably  non-Communist. 
But  when  it  came  to  everyday  spade 
work  in  the  neighborhoods,  wards,  and 
house-to-hotise  campaigns,  it  was  the 
Communists  who  took  over.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  cite  the  testimony  of  indi- 
viduals who  were  high  in  the  official  cir- 
cles of  the  American  Labor  Party.  The 
following  statement  was  issued  over  the 
names  of  Dean  Alfange.  the  1942  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York:  Joseph  V.  CLeary,  former 
State  controller,  elected  with  Labor  Party 
support;  Alexander  Kahn;  Dr.  George  S. 
Counts,  the  retiring  State  chairman; 
Alex  Rose,  the  retiring  secretary;  and 
Andrew  R.  Armstrong,  the  retiring  treas- 
urer: 

The  primary  returns  leave  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Earl  Browder  has  captured  the  American 
Labor  Party.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Sidney 
Hillman  within  this  Browder-Marcantonlo 
coalition  Is  of  but  minor  significance.  The 
overwhelmingly  Communlst-dominsrted  new 
State  committee  undoubtedly  will  also  at- 
tempt to  nominate  non -Communists  on  ita 
executive  committee  to  present  an  Innocent 
facade  before  the  public  to  expand  thereby 
Its  insidious  Influence.  (New  York  Times. 
March  30,  1944,  pp.  1,  18.) 

In  a  public  statement  officially  and 
publicly  withdrawing  from  the  American 
Labor  Party,  David  Dublnsky.  one  of  Its 
leading  founders  and  president  of  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union,  gives  a  remarkable  insight  into 
the  methods  employed  by  the  Commu- 
nists which  they  are  now  applying  on  a 
national  scale  through  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee: 

starting  out  with  an  advantaga  of  3S.OO0 
oolonlaad  Commtmlst  votaa,  on  which  thay 
eould  always  count  in  ow  pravloua  prlmarlaa. 
and  tha  additional  CommunlaU  wbo  anrollad 
last  year  In  the  A,  L.  P.  •  •  •  It  ra- 
qulrad  but  a  nunor  voting  eostrUMitlon  from 
tha  HlUman  and  of  tha  partoanlite  to  aaaws 
victory  for  Browdar  and  bla  Commttnlat 
Party     •     •     •• 

I  regard  tba  foroMT  AaMrteaa  Labor  Party 
,  as  a  Communist  labor  party,  aad  am  thara- 
fore  withdrawlnf.  puMlely,  aad  oAslaDjr. 
from  that  party.  Mr.  HUlman  aan  act  aa 
a  front  for  the  CommimlaU;  I  never  did  and 
never  wUl.  (New  York  Tlmaa.  Marcb  SI, 
1944,  pp.  1.  16.) 

Subsequently  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union  withdrew  its 
financial  silpport  from  the  American  La- 
bor Party.     Tbe  resigning  members  of 
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th«  American  LAbor  Party  thereupon 
formed  a  new  party,  the  Liberty  Party, 
,  In  its  constitution  provided  for  the 
of  Communists  from  member- 
ship. They  may  well  have  established  a 
precedent  which  other  political  parties 
win  hare  to  adopt. 

Already  the  C.  L  O.  Political  Action 
Oommittee  has  succeeded  in  electing  as 
a  delecate  to  the  national  convention 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  Mervyn  Ratb- 
bome.  of  California,  whose  record  of 
Communist  activities  and  connections  is 
deMHlbed  at  length  tn  the  March  29. 1944. 
report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  (p.  158ff).  FoUtical 
CbMTvera  have  called  attention  to  the 
pOMftfUty  of  the  C.  L  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  assimilng  what  amotmts  to 
practical  control  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Permit  me  to  pose  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress  certain  problems  which 
are  presented  by  these  developments. 

We  are  wHniislnB  the  birth  of  a  new 
totalitarian  polttleal  machine  in  the 
U:iited  Sutes  which  seeks  to  control  the 
vote  from  the  pay  poU  to  the  ballot  box. 
Here  is  the  picture.  Government  agen- 
cies throogb  ofBdal  pressure  and  the 
HMMtution  of  the  check -off  system  are 
ftedng  workers  to  JeAn  these  C.  L  O. 
unions.  These  unions  are  notorious  for 
their  high-handedness  and  lack  of  In- 
ternal democracy.  Members  are  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  enormous 
treasury  now  being  amassed  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  imder 
pain  of  the  loss  of  a  livelihood  If  they 
refuse.  The  members  of  these  unions 
are  being  deluged  with  propagaDda  giv- 
tnc  a  warped  viewpoint  on  candidates 
SAd  campaign  issues.  The  Communists. 
who  have  taken  over  economic  control 
of  the  workers  in  key  war  Industries 
through  the  C.  I.  O.  unions,  are  now  en- 
gaged la  shackling  them  poltucaliy. 

An  amaslng  incident  of  the  situation  is 
the  open  and  insolent  disregard  of  the 
law  by  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee in  its  activities. 

The  amendment  to  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  contained  in  the  so-called  Con- 
nally-Smlth  bill,  plainly  prohibits  a  labor 
union  from  making  a  contribution  in 
^omnectlon  with  any  election  for  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  and  Members  of 
CoogrcBB,  or  for  a  political  committee  to 
accept  such  contributions. 

For  months  this  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  has  t>een  flooding  the  coun- 
try with  speeches,  pamphlets,  interviews. 
and  pul>Ucatlons  urging  the  election  or 
defeat  of  candidates  for  Congress,  the 
PntUmxy.  and  the  Vice  Presidency,  and 
bosatlBC  of  the  huge  sums  of  money  con- 
trlboted  by  various  C.  I.  O.  labor  unions 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee 
In  cozmection  with  such  activities.  No 
plainer  case  for  prosecution  under  the 
law  by  the  Department  of  Justice  could 
be  conceived. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney  General  to  these  activi- 
ties and  urged  the  prosecution  of  the 
guilty  parties. 

OoplM  of  my  correspondence  with  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  subject,  which 
are  attached  hereto,  should  form  a  sig- 


nificant chapter  in 
munist-dominated 
over  the  American 
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BOTJSI  Of 

WaOititgton.  D. 
Hon.  Fbamcis  BnoLS, 
Attorney  Oeneral 
DBAS  llB.  Arroum 

(ttraot  yonr  peraonal 
vfoUtlon  of  the 
tion  t  of  the  War 
monly  kxiown  aa  tb  i 
PtiUlp  Murray, 
an  article  in  the 
Amprlcan  llagazine 
of  the  ao-called   "C. 
Committee."    The 
PcHitlcal  Alms,"  vhlc|t 
cated  tn  the  article 
If  not  control,  the 

Pbilip  Murray, 
acd  author  of  the 
tbla  Btatement:  "Th« 
have     mad*     an 
♦700,000." 

Saction  0  of  the 
li  tinlawful  for  "an; 
nuike  a  contribution 
election  at  which 
identiai  electors,  or  a 
Uve  in.  or  a  delega 
■loner  to.  Congresa 
provides  that  an 
atlon  who  consents 
the  organisation  aba]  i 
$1,000  or  Imprlsosved 
or  both. 

Mr.  Murray  is 
The  article  is  a 
violation  of  the  stat^ 

A  numt>er  of  ot 
mtm  named  In  the 
■"■gT**  in  carrymg 
prise. 

I  reapectfully 
whole  matter  to  a 
vltb,  with  a  view 
prosecution  of  tboe^ 
sptracy  tc  eontrol 
1M4. 

Sincerely  yoo*. 


RKPaSSKmATIVHI, 

,  January  10,  1$44. 


offl(er 


Ovncsor  THE 
Wasfitngton, 
Bon.  Howard  W.  Sm^tr 

HouM  of  Bepre»^ntative», 


Mt  Dkab  Coni 
yt>\xt  letter  of 
tlon   to   poealMe 
Connelly  Act. 

I  have  instructed 
eral  Tom  Clark  to 
immediately,  and  to 
be  appropriate  undc : 
Sincerely  youi  i. 


Waahin0on,  D.  C. 

OsmouL:  I  desire  to 

ittcntlon  to  a  flagrant 

provisions  of  sec- 

Di^utes  Act.  com- 

Connaliy -Smith  Act. 

of  the  C.  I.  O.,  in 

1IK4.  issue  of  the 

ootllnes  the  objectives 

I.  O.   Political   Action 

Is  entitled  "Labor's 

aims  are  clearly  indl- 

designed  to  Influence, 

elections  In  1M4. 

of  the  C.  I.  O. 

.  on  page  28,  makes 

various  C.  I.  O.  unions 

Uiltlal     contribution     of 

Cofmally-Smith  Act  makes 

labor  organisation  to 

In  connection  with  any 

Prudential  and  Vice  Prea- 

Senator  or  Repiesenta- 

e  or  resident  commis- 

to  be  voted  for."    And 

of  any  ial3or  organi- 

to  any  contribution  by 

be  fined  not  more  than 

not  more  than  1  year 

President  of  the  C.  L  O. 
depant  confession  of  the 

te. 
h^  officers  of  the  union 
aftlcie  as  parties  actually 
on  the  unlawful  enter- 

reqi^st  that  you  present  the 
P  tderai  grand  jury  forth- 
to  the  Indictment  and 
engaged  in  this  con- 
national  elections  of 


tie 


HOWASD  W.  SlOTH. 


4'rTC«MTr  OnnoLAi,, 
C  January  13.  1944. 


Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

This  acknowledges 

Janudry  10.  calling  my  atten- 

vi>latlons   of   the  Smith- 


ftsslstant  Attorney  Gen- 

nqutre  into  the  matter 

take  such  action  as  may 

the  facts  as  developed. 


ntAHCn  BlODLB, 

Attorney  General, 


Houn  0  r  RsFnacNTATrvis, 
Wa^inffton.   >.  C.  January  14.  If44. 


Hon.  PaAMcis  Braoui 
Attorney  Gener^  I. 

Wash  nfton,  D. 
Dbab  Mb.  AiroBire  r  QxmaAL: 


for  your  letter  of  Jai  uary  13  advising  me  that 


you  have  instructed 


Assistant  Attorney  Owi- 


I  thank  you 


eral  Tom  Clark  to  Inquire  into  and  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  approp^ate  with  ref- 
eranee  to  the  subjeqt  mattsr  of  my  letter  of 
January  10. 

As  other  evidence^  of  this  and  similar  vio- 
lations at  the  crimli  al  provisions  of  the  Con- 
nally-Smith  Act  are  wrought  to  my  attention. 
Z  will  take  the  litxfty  of  sending  them  on 
to  you. 

Tours  very  sl4eerely. 

HOWASD  W.  SaoTH. 


Omc«  or  Tin:  Attosnit  G«Nr«Ai., 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  6, 1944, 
Hon.  HowASD  W.  SMrrH. 

House  of  Beprtaentativea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dias  Ml.  CowoMMMAii:  On  Janiiary 
10  1944.  you  wrote  me  complaining  that  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  aa 
amended  by  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act, 
was  revealed  by  an  article  by  Philip  Murray 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  published  in  the  February  issxia 
of  the  American  Magasine.  This  article  de- 
scribed the  newly  organized  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  stated  that 
various  C.  I.  O.  unions  had  made  an  initial 
contribution  of  $700,000  to  the  work  of  the 
Committee. 

I  at  once  ordered  a  thorough-going  investi- 
gation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Instructed  the  Bureau  to  look  not  only 
for  possible  vtolatlons  of  the  criminal  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
but  also  for  vloUUons  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  statute  (the  Hatch  Act)  which 
limlte  the  amovmt  which  may  be  contributed 
in  connection  with  an  election  for  a  Federal 

office. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  advise* 
me  that  the  officials  of  the  Pclltlcal  Action 
Conmilttee  and  of  the  C.  I.  O.  made  their 
records  available  to  the  agents  of  the  Bureau, 
who.  in  compliance  with  my  order,  have  ex- 
amined the  books,  records,  and  correspond- 
ence in  the  flies  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee at  its  offices  in  New  York  an'*  In  its 
regional  offices,  and  in  the  National  Head- 
quarters of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  have  interviewed 
crfSclals  of  the  Committee. 

The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  con- 
cerning which  your  question  arises,  makes  It 
imiawf ul  for  "any  labor  organization  to  make 
a  contribution  in  connection  with  any  elec- 
tion at  which  Presldetnlal  and  Vice  Presiden- 
tial electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative 
in.  or  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to 
Congress  are  to  be  voted  for,  or  for  any  candi- 
date, political  committee,  or  other  person  to 
accept  or  receive  any  contribution"  so  pro- 
hibited. The  act  contains  definitions  of  the 
terms  "political  committee"  and  *nabor  or- 
ganization." and  for  the  purposes  of  this  let- 
ter we  may  proceed  on  the  premise  that  the 
R)UticaI  Action  Committee  is  a  political  com- 
mittee as  so  defined  and  that  the  interna- 
tional unions  which  have  contributed  to  it 
are  labor  organizations  as  so  defined. 

It  appears  from  the  investigation  so  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  was 
formally  created  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  held  at  Philadelphia  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  1943,  which  adopted  a  resolution  out- 
Uning  a  program  for  the  activities  of  the 
committee.  The  International  unions  there- 
upon appropriated  funds  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  program.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  program,  as  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion, were  to  stimulate  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual  memb3rs  of  the 
unions,  to  make  them  understand  the  value 
of  the  vote  and  the  Importance  of  exercising 
It,  to  Interest  them  in  participating  actively 
in  tlie  political  and  community  affairs  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  live,  and  to  Instruct 
them  on  general  iasues.  such  as  (1)  "the 
support  of  ova  military  effort";  (3)  "the 
maintenance  of  our  economic,  social,  and 
legislative  standards,  as  a  guaranty  of  whole- 
some living  standards  for  our  people,  and  the 
protection  of  the  highest  possible  morale 
among  our  millions  of  war  workers";  (3)  "the 
mobilization  of  all  of  our  resources  for  tb* 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  vrar";  and  (4) 
"a  Botind  and  prcgreaslve  poet-war  program 
to  ease  the  difficult  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  give  full  employment  to  our  people, 
provide  an  adequate  system  of  social  security 
in  time  of  unemployment,  sickness,  and  old 
age.  and  lay  the  basts  for  a  more  aecure  and 
abimdant  life." 
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The  language  of  the  Federal  Oomipt  Prac- 
tices Act  above  quoted  makes  it  applicable 
only  to  elections  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  or  a  Senates:  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  a  Delegate  or  Besident  Com- 
missioner to.  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for; 
another  section  of  the  act  provides  that  It  la 
limited  to  general  or  special  elections  and  is 
not  applicable  to  primary  elections  or  con- 
ventions of  political  parties.  Contributions 
in  connection  with  State  elections  in  State 
campaign*  are  not  covered  by  the  act. 

The  investigation  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  commit- 
tee has  not  disclosed  anv  violation  of  the 
above  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Bureau  re- 
ports, tn  fact,  that  the  only  contribution  dis- 
covered by  li  made  by  the  committee  for  the 
•lection  of  a  candidate  was  a  contribution 
of  about  $15,000  to  the  campaign  for  a  candi- 
date for  tiie  governership  In  New  Jersey;  but 
this  would  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Federal 
law. 

Furthermore  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation reports  that  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee contain  Instructions  to  its  agents  to 
eonform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statute.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  all  the  regional  directors  con- 
tains the  following  statement  on  this  point: 

"I  want  at  this  time,  however,  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  neceasity  of  scrutinizing 
all  of  the  expenditures  of  your  office  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  made  in  strict  con- 
formity with  all  of  tlM  provisions  of  law,  and 
particularly  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act." 

The  investigation  shows  that  the  com- 
mittee has  received  a  total  of  $569.608  06, 
$400,000  of  which  was  in  lump  sums  of  $100,- 
000  each,  appropriated  by  tliree  of  the  Inter- 
national xmlons  and  the  C.  I.  O..  and  the 
balance  of  which  came  principally  from  other 
national  unions.  These  sucos  were  sent  for 
the  support  of  the  program  of  the  committee 
above  referred  to.  As  of  January  31,  1944,  the 
committee  had  made  total  expenditures 
amounting  to  about  $39,000.  The  greater  part 
of  these  expenditures,  other  tlum  the  ap- 
proximately $15,000  contributed  for  the  State 
campaign  in  New  Jersey  above  referred  to, 
are  stated  to  have  been  for  salaries,  for  cur- 
rent office  expenses,  travel,  etc.,  which  ex- 
penditures are.  of  covu-se,  not  prohibited  by 
Federal  law. 

Activities  of  the  committee  to  date  in 
furtherance  of  its  general  program  above 
referred  to  in  the  nature  of  general  organi- 
sation of  the  national  and  regional  ofllces,  the 
launching  of  a  get -out -the -vote  campaign, 
consisting  In  the  effort  to  have  the  unions  get 
their  members  to  register  and  qualify  as 
voters  in  their  respective  communities,  a 
campaign  In  favor  of  the  soldiers'  vote  bill, 
a  full  employment  conference,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  post-war  program,  are  not,  like- 
wise, prohibited  by  any  Pedsral  law. 

Based  on  the  foregoing  investigation.  It 
appears  that  to  date  there  has  been  dis- 
covered no  violation  by  the  political  action 
oommittee  of  the  criminal  provision  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  as  amended,  or 
of  the  Federal  statute  limiting  the  amount 
which  may  be  contributed  In  connection  with 
an  election.  Certain  expressions  in  the  arti- 
cle in  the  American  magazine  to  which  your 
letter  referred  might  be  subject  to  the  con- 
struction that  In  the  future,  action  might 
be  taken  by  the  committee  which  would  not 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
statute;  but  no  such  illegal  action  has  l>een 
discovered.  If  future  acts  by  the  committee 
of  a  nattire  prohibited  by  the  act  should  oc- 
cur, I  can  assure  you  that  appropriate  action 
will  be  taken  by  this  Department. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FkAircia  Bdolb, 
Attorney  General. 

ZC — Ap^ 304 


BoTTBi  or  Rbpubshtattw, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  7. 1944. 
Hon.  ntAMcia  Bnouc, 

The  Attorney  General,  WMhington,  D.  C. 

DiAK  Ma.  ArrcNutxT  OnrxtAL:  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  your  lettw  of  AprU  6  in  further  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  of  January  10  calling 
your  attention  to  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
PollUcal  Action  Committee  which  appeared 
to  be  In  violation  of  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  Connally -Smith  Act  in  that  the  C.  1.  O. 
unions  were  making,  and  the  political  action  - 
oommittee  receiving,  contributions  "In  con- 
nection with"  the  Federal  election. 

I  am  amaaed  to  learn  from  your  letter  that 
the  InTestlgations  for  8  months  of  the  al- 
leged crime  was  confined  to  the  records  and 
statements  of  those  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime,  which  records  and  state- 
ments have  been  accepted  by  your  office  with- 
out question.  The  Investigation  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  asking  the  accused  If 
be  was  guilty,  and  accepting  with  enthusiasm 
his  statement  that  he  was  Innocent. 

Tour  letter  concedes  that  the  C.  I.  O.  is  a 
labor  organization  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Conunlttee  a  political  committee,  but 
asserts  that  no  crime  has  been  committed 
because  the  money  has  not  t>een  expended  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  is 
by  Its  name  aa  well  as  its  activities  a  political 
committee.  Tlie  law.  In  plain  and  simple 
words,  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  political  com- 
mittee to  receive  contributions  from  a  l&boi 
tmlon  or  for  a  labor  union  to  make  such  con- 
tribution. It  Is  only  necessary  that  the  con- 
tribution be  made  "in  connection  with  an 
election."  and  not  necessarily  in  the  Interest 
of  any  particular  candidate  or  party. 

The  crime  consists  in  a  political  committee 
receiving  a  contribution  from  a  labor  organi- 
zation in  connection  with  any  Federal  elec- 
tion. When  the  union  contributes,  and  the 
political  oonomittee  receives,  the  crime  is 
complete,  irrespective  of  how  the  money  is 
eventually  used.  Tour  own  letter  discloses 
that  labor  unions  have  made,  and  the  PoUti- 
ccd  Action  Committee  has  received,  contribu- 
tions. I  am  sure  tluit  no  one  is  so  naive  as 
to  believe  that  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Conmilttee  is  collecting  these  huge  sums  of 
money  on  a  national  scale  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Sunday  school  picnics. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  cluirged  with 
the  duty  to  present  to  a  grand  Jury  any  case 
where  there  appears  to  tie  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  a  crime  has  been  committed. 
My  files,  which  have  been  available  at  all 
times,  will  disclose  ample  evidence  that  cries 
out  for  a  grand  Jury  investigation. 

The  only  result  that  I  can  see  of  the  De- 
partment's Investigation  is  that  the  accused 
was  given  3  months  in  which  to  persuade 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  it  was  not 
guUty.  In  3  minutes,  I  could  have  given 
your  Investigators  enough  evidence  from  the 
files  in  my  office  to  Justify  presentation  of 
the  case  to  a  grand  Jury,  but  no  investigator 
from  your  Department  ever  communicated 
with  me  or  evinced  the  slightest  interest 
in  any  evidence  which  I  could  supply.  For 
instance,  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  C.  I.  O.  PoUtical  Action  Committee  Is 
seeking  to  Inflxieuce  the  1944  elections,  I 
quote  from  a  C.  I.  O.  publication  in  which 
Sidney  HUlman,  chairman,  is  quoted:  "We 
must  build  up  a  drive  for  Congrees,  we 
could  do  the  Job  in  1044  to.  elect  the 
proper  representatives  In  Congress  and 
by  1948,  we  can  retire  every  reactionary  in 
Congress."  Another  publication  of  the  C.  I. 
O.  Political  Action  Committee,  obvioxisly  paid 
out  of  the  funds  which  you  state  have  been 
collected,  is  as  follows:  "But  if  we  fall  to 
elect  a  progreeelve  government  in  1944.  all 
we  fought  for,  sacrificed  for,  buUt  up  pain- 
fully brick  by  brick,  will  be  swept  away  as 
If  by  tornado."     Z  have  much  other  data 


of  a  similar  character  which  Is  available  to 
you. 

I  fear  that  in  the  multitude  of  jrour  du- 
ties, this  very  vital  matter  Iuls  not  had  your 
close  scrutiny.  I.  ttoerefore.  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  reopen  the  Investigation  un- 
der ytmr  personal  supervision,  and  that  the 
new  investigation  l>e  not  confined  to  the 
absurd  limit  of  merely  consulting  the  per- 
son charged  with  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

HOWASD   W.   Smttr. 

OincK  op  rax  Arroamrr  Gsnskax^ 

Washington  D.  C.  AprU  10.  1*44. 
Hon.  How  ABO  W.  Smtth, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxab  Mx.  Congxissmam:  In  your  letter 
of  January  10.  requesting  an  Investigation 
Of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Conunlttee, 
you  referred  only  to  Mr.  Murray's  article  in 
the  February  1944  issue  of  the  American 
Magazine  as  the  basis  of  your  complaint, 
and  in  your  later  letter  of  January  14  you 
stated  "As  other  evidences  of  this  and  similar 
violations  of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
Connally-Smith  Act  are  brought  to  my  at- 
tention I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
them  on  to  you." 

As  I  received  no  further  word  from  you  la 
accordance  with  your  letter,  I  assumed  that 
you  did  not  have  other  evldeno*  In  your 
poeseasion. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  material  which, 
tn  your  letter  of  April  7,  you  report  is  in 
yoMi  files,  and  I  have  directed  Mr.  O.  May- 
nard  Smith,  of  my  staff,  to  obtain  it  for  mc 

With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yoiurs, 

FaAMCB  BmOLB. 

Attorney  Oenerat. 

Honsx  or  EzpaxscNTATivas, 
Washington,  D.  C.  AprU  11. 1944. 
Honorable  Fkancis  BmoLz, 

Attorney  General,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Ma.  Attosnet  Oenebal:  I  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  yoxir  letter  of  April  10  relative 
to  your  Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  The 
letter  was  dellTcred  by  your  Mr.  G.  Maynard 
Smith  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter  In 
some  detail. 

I  have  tinned  over  to  Mr.  Smith  all  of  my 
files  relating  to  the  subject  for  his  inspec- 
tion. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

How  AID  W.  Sicmz. 

HOTTSX  OP  RXPRESXNTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.C^  June  12,  1944. 
Hon.  FKANC3B  BnoLS. 

Attorney  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAS  Mb.  Attobnct  Gxnebal:  You  will,  ot 
oourse,  recall  previous  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  you  concerning  the  violations  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Oommittee,  and  you  will 
doubtless  recall  that  after  your  letter  to  me 
of  AprU  6,  in  which  you  stated  that  you  had 
discovered  no  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  I  wrote 
you  under  date  ot  AprU  7.  In  reply  to  that 
letter,  you  wrote  me  tmder  date  of  April  10 
stating  that  you  had  directed  Mr.  G.  Maynard 
Smith,  of  your  staff,  to  obtain  from  me  the 
evidence  in  my  files.  Your  Mr.  Smith  called 
on  me  on  April  11,  and  I  turned  the  flies  over 
to  him  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  examined,  aiMl  further  investigation 
conducted. 

A  period  of  3  months  has  now  elapsed  dtir- 
tng  which  I  have  received  no  further  com- 
munication from  ypu  nor  any  Indication  that 
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M  Is  tlM  puipow  of  th*  Depertrncnt  of  Ju»* 
tlee  to  praaecut*  Tlotaton  of  tbs  Corrupt 
Praetica*  Act. 

Am  there  are  rxunora  that  other  well- 
financed  mlBorttj  groups  may  a<lopt  a  simi- 
lar subterfuge  to  violate  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  on  the  streagth  of  your  preTious 
cplalon.  It  Mwms  to  me  imperatlre  that  an 
e«ilj  aikd  dedslre  opinion  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  case  shoiild  be 
bad.  Othsrwlse,  any  group  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  eorporatlons.  could  adopt  a  similar 
•ubiofuge  by  setting  up  a  political  action 
IttM  to  which  they  could  contribute 
(tf  money  that  would  ultimately 
be  VHd  to  btfoence  the  coming  elections. 
Sttcb  a  iltaation  would  iMm  to  me  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act. 

Itey   I   taraaatly   request   an    Immediate 


Wttb  Idiifd  personal  regards. 
Staottdy  joufa> 

HowASD  W.  SurrR. 


t  «r  THi  Attoskst  General, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  14. 1944. 
Bon.  HowABO  W.  Smtth. 

IfoiMs  of  Jhp»sjsaca<lii6i. 

WmthiHfton.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Comcjucssman  Smtth  :  I  have  your 
letter  of  June  12.  with  respect  to  violations 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee. 

The  flies  that  you  turned  over  to  Mr.  O. 
iiajnaftf  fimith.  to  which  you  refer,  were 
enamlnart  but  did  not  give  us  any  additioiua 
Informatkm. 

For  tome  time  Iti.  Tom  Clark,  head  of  the 
Cllmtnal  Division  of  the  Department,  has 
been  engaged  in  a  further  investigation  not 
only  of  this  committee  but  of  other  organl- 
■ationaaagnged  in  political  activities.  If  any 
viotattons  of  the  Federal  statutes  are  shown, 
prosecutions  will  follow. 

With  personal  regards,  believe  me. 
Smcerely  yours, 

FaANcn  BiDOLS. 

Attorney  GeneTttl. 


Ab  Anuumf  Doament 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  ancHxcAM 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  June  19.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spacer,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tbe  Rbcord,  I  include  the 
f ollowinc  article  from  the  New  York  Sun 
of  June  aO.  1944: 

THaaDsTs 
(By  Georg*  E-  Sokolsky) 

AN    AMAStNO    OOCUlODrr 

I  hold  In  my  hand  a  mimsographed  letter 
tfated  May  16.  1944.  and  tmum  by  United 
8tat««  Department  of  Agrlealture.  Bucrau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  223  Mercantile 
Building.  Berkeley  1.  Calif.  Attached  to 
the  lettsr  Is  a  quest  loruialre:  The  object  of 
asking  Ameneaa  citizens  intimate  ques- 
tions is  liaiHad  In  this  peragraph  of  the 
letter: 

"Theat  fiMta  •  •  •  show  the  effect  on 
tbe  devolpaMBt  of  the  American  community 
when  tbe  land  la  generally  fanned  in  large 
tracts.  Peij^pa  major  cause  of  differences  be- 
tween these  two  eonmunities  is  that  whera 
the  land  L^  farmed  in  lar^e  blocks,  four- 
axitaa  of  the  fanUlles  receive  their  support 
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from  wage  labor  and 
no  permanent  roots 
gul/  between  them 
great,  and  they  do 
even  tit  together. 
Is  the  rule,  there  Is 
and  his  helpers,  and 
ers,  laborers,  and  me 
equal." 

Now  as  to  the  quesf  i 
not    only    wants 
and/or   Sunday 
the  members  of  the 
frequency  of 
tion.     Hitler,  of 
clause,   so   that 
pendent  upon  the 
tions     in     the 
Luther,  John  Knox. 
Ing  of  Cardinal 
In  a  lot  of  trouble 
'tion  is  pursued 

"2.  Did  any  member 
dsnominations  upor 
or  since  you  have 
was  former  afllliatloti 
nmn    of    question 
church   more   or   I 
before  the  change? 
m?nt  of  Agriculture 
geld  stars  that  the 
Svmday  School,  or 
teachers. 

Now  they  want 

••8.  What  Informal 
of  yoxir  family 
tivity:    (a)   school 
ties;    (c)    picnics;    ( 
(f)  community  affairs 

"7.  Do  you   have 
friends?    Number  ir 

"8.  Where  do  they 

"9.  What  do  they 

"10.  Do  they  all 
club?     What  one? 

"11.  List  families 
regularly  in  1943  an< 
wh<nn    you    conside  ■ 
friends." 

That    No.    11    wilt 
Imagine  what  would 
and  Juliet  if  any  suc^i 
to  be  mads  out  in  t 
would  have  taken 
earUer.    And  look 
about  your  intimate 

"Name,    occupaticfi 
ethnic  group,  num 
your  home,  resident 

Please  tell  me  wh«t 
Stalin  is  a 
Taurian  people  wltt 
to  say  nothing  of 
Scythian  stocks 
he  visited  Teheran 
tlonnalre  and  say 
Aryan -Taur  Ian-Tar  t  :^ 
casian  for  a  better 

Pranltly.  nobody 
any   business    askln  ; 
whom  he  visits,  why 
the  vial  tee  belongs 
pie  submit  to  this 
spying  and  butting 
be  folks  to  do  it. 
sock  (he  first  one 
eye    and   I    call 
chested,  strong-^irmeil 
same  kind  of  pledge 
signs  this  letter,  say 

"This  method  of 
questions  asked,  and 
ing  and  analysing 
used  for  many  years 
vate  agencies  in 
parts  of  the  country 
tain  information 
munity  life  is  from 
Ipate  in   it;   the 
information  is  to 
about  It.* 

Tou  see.  they 


have  little  security  and 
the  community.    The 
large  land  owners  is 
participate  in  social 
the  working  farmer 
closer  tie  between  him 
be  proportions  of  farm- 
chants  are  more  nearly 


ons:  The  questionnaire 
know    about    church 
membership   of   all 
family  but  also  about 
and  earlier  affilia- 
,  had  a  grandmother 
afflliation   was   de- 
number  of  genera- 
religion.    Martin 
nd  Calvin,  to  say  noth- 
would  have  laeen 
that.    But  this  ques- 
as  follows: 
of  your  family  change 
coming  to  this  town, 
here?    3.  If  so,  what 
(indicate  in  last  col- 
1)?    4.  Do    you    attend 
frequently   now   than 
Perhaps  the  Depart- 
would  like  to  count  the 
c!  lildren  bring  home  from 
apples  they  give  the 
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information  about — 

activities  did  members 

psrtifcipate  in?     Type  of  ac- 

fi  inctions;    (b)   card  par- 

)   dances;    (e)    movies; 

5. 

\  small  group  of  close 
group? 
live? 

10? 

1c  elong  to  one  church  or 

with  whom  you  visited 

1940  (if  different)  and 

your    more    intimate 

surely  make  trouble, 
lave  happened  to  Romeo 
questionnaire  had  had 
lelr  day.  The  stabblngs 
ace  in  the  first  act  or 
they  want  to  know 
friends : 

or    tenure,    related, 
visits  in  their  home, 
year." 

an  "ethnic  group"  is. 

mixed  Indo-Aryan- 

undoubted  Mongolian, 

and  possibly  even 

Mr.  Roosevelt  when 

to  answer  this  ques- 

he  visited  an  Indo- 

Scythian  called  a  Cau- 

1  rord. 

God's  green  soil  has 
an   American   citizen 
and  what  ethnic  group 
and  as  long  as  our  peo- 
Dusybody  snooping  and 
their  lives,  there  will 
pledge  myself  now  to 
comes  my  way  in  the 
red-blooded,   hairy- 
Americans  to  take  the 
Marion  Clawson,  who 


wbat 


bir 


1  itervlewing.  the  type  of 

the  methods  of  combin- 

U  e  results,  have  all  been 

by  both  public  and  prl- 

socl4log:cal  studies  In  many 

The  best  place  to  oh- 

re^MtUng  farm  and  com- 

tba  people  who  partic- 

b«  t   way  to  obtain  such 

asg  tbe  people  themselves 


blax  »  tt  on  you. 


The  American  Pledgt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  rLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  district  I  am  fortunate 
in  having  a  very  dear  friend  and  an  out- 
standing editor,  tlie  Honorable.  E.  D. 
Lambright,  editor  of  the  Tampa  Morn- 
ing Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla.  Recently  he 
wrote,  and  there  nas  published  in  the 
Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  the  American 
Pledge,  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserves 
a  permanent  place  among  the  great  doc- 
uments of  history,  and  1  am,  therefore, 
taking  the  privilege  of  asking  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  it  may  be  available  for  my  colleagues 
and  many  others  to  read.  The  pledge 
referred  to  is  as  follows: 

THE   AMERICAN  FLEDCS 

At  -Concord  Bridge — 

American  men. 

Firing  the  first  shots 

For  a  free  nation. 
At  Gettysburg — 

American  men. 

Fighting  each  other^ 

Dividing  their  country 

Yet  making  it  stronger. 
At  San  Juan  Hill- 
American  men. 

Battling  on  foreign  soil 

To  save  a  people, 

Create  a  new  republic. 
At  Belleau  Wood — 

American  men. 

Dying  far  from  home. 

Yet  winning  a  war 

They  thought  would  end  wars. 
In  Normandy — 

American  men. 

Again  fighting,  falling. 

Per  the  same  cause. 

This  time  their  blood 

Shall  not  be  Fhamed  In  peace. 

This  time  their  victory 

Shall  stand. 

This  time  their  sons 

Shall  live! 
In  America — 

American  men. 

Heirs  of  today's  heroes. 

Holding  high  their  heritage. 

Will  keep  the  peace,  compel 

All  other  peoples  to  keep  It— ^ 

So  that  not  again 

Will  men  be  slain — 

Otir  men — or  any  men — 

To  sate  a  tyrant's  greed. 
So  help  us  God! 


Vf  illiam  Shenkel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21, 1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cruel 
days  of  this  war,  little  does  one  suspect 
how  soon  the  fatalities  and  bad  news  will 
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reach  into  his  own  close  circle  of  friends. 
A  very  good  friend  of  mine,  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  Cleveland  News  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  then  coming  to  the  larg- 
est city  I  represent  to  be  associated  with 
the  Times-Press,  later  being  promoted 
to  associate  editor  of  Newsweek  and 
lately  known  as  editor  of  the  page  Wash- 
ington Trends  in  the  Washington  bu- 
reau of  Newsweek,  recently  departed 
from  this  country  on  a  special  assign- 
ment for  that  pubUcation. 

He  completed  one  mission  over  Italy, 
after  which  he  was  taken  to  a  very  secret 
rendezvous  to  perform  a  special  mission 
for  Newsweek.  Today  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  William  Shenkel,  editor  of 
Washington  Trends,  is  reported  missing 
over  Japan,  taking  part  in  the  recent 
raid  by  the  new  Superfortresses  and  was 
along  especially  to  report  that  raid  to 
the  American  people. 

It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that  I 
had  occasion  to  meet  him  on  a  day  of 
great  Joy  to  him  when  he  brought  his 
baby  boy  to  my  ot&ce  in  my  home  town 
that  I  might  see  this  baby.  I  will  not 
soon  forget  the  winsome  smile  on  those 
features  that  day,  as  his  jovial  expres- 
sion was  a  little  more  pronoimced  than 
usual.  Now  that  baby  boy  in  his  adoles- 
cence may  be  fatterless  because  his 
father  placed  duty  tx)  his  public  in  re- 
porting the  initial  rajd  of  the  B-29's  over 
Japan  over  and  above  his  love  of  home 
and  family.  It  is  wi  Ji  deep  regret,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  Americ^an  people  acknowl- 
edge the  loss  of  the  alertness  and  ability 
of  this  fine  outstsinding  newspaperman, 
and  it  is  with  grief  that  his  friends 
accept  the  news  of  his  being  missing. 


Crop  Insurance  or  Wheat  and  Gktton 
Insurance? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  REID  F.  BIIURRAY 

or  wiseoNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.  R.  4911  Is  on  the  Calendar 
to  be  considered  tomorrow,  June  22.  We 
have  had  wheat  insurance  for  several 
years  and  later  addcKi  cotton  insurance. 
This  insurance  program  has  cost  the 
Government  millioixi  of  dollars. 

A  year  ago  legislation  was  enacted  to 
discontinue  the  insurance  program  as  of 
July  1,  1944.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the 
losses  has  been  that  only  two  crops, 
wheat  and  cotton,  ^ere  insured  and  the 
overhead  was  too  griiat.  A  broader  base 
with  a  wider  covenige  would  have  re- 
duced the  overhead.  Flax,  which  was  a 
$146,OCO,000  crop  in  1943,  has  been  added 
to  the  wheat  and  co  :ton  in  the  proposed 
legislation  incorporated  in  H.  R.  49, 
though  com  with  c  value  of  over  $3,- 
400,030,000  is  not  included  in  the  pro- 
posed insurance  in  15)45.  Tame  hay  with 
a  1943  value  of  ov(jr  one  billion  three 
himdred  and  eighty -eight  million  is  not 
included   though   it   exceeds   in   value 


either  the  cotton  or  wheat  production  for 
the  year. 

Certain  individuals  have  criticized 
Members  of  Congress  for  being  opposed 
to  crop  insurance  when  in  fact  they  only 
opposed  wheat  and  cotton  insurance. 

There  are  two  apparent  crop  insur- 
ance angles  to  consider  at  this  time: 
First,  a  long  time  program  which  should 
include  all  crops  and  not  be  confined  to 
a  small  part  of  the  Nation's  crops,  and, 
second,  since  we  are  engaged  in  war  it 
would  appear  more  desirable  to  pro- 
vide insurance  for  war  crops  like  pea- 
nuts and  soybeans,  and  other  oil-seed 
crops  than  to  set  up  an  insurance  pro- 
gram that  is  largely  devoted  to  crops  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance,  like  cotton 
and  wheat.  There  is  no  need  to  select 
cotton  and  wheat  and  give  them  any 
special  support  by  providing  for  insur- 
ance for  them  when  they  are  not  the 
food  production  problems  of  the  day. 
Cotton  and  wheat  are  already  provided 
90-percent  parity  loan  protection  by 
other  legislation. 

Wheat  production  for  1944  is  estimat- 
ed at  over  a  billion  bushels.  If  this  esti- 
mate is  realized,  at  threshing  time,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  since  1915  that  we  have 
had  a  billion-bushel  wheat  crop.  Mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  are  being  fed 
to  livestock,  while  the  W.  P.  A.  is  having 
diflflculty  in  finding  sufiBcient  com  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  as  well  as  for  animal 
feeds.  Cotton  is  in  such  an  abundance 
that  millions  of  pounds  are  being  sub- 
sidized in  order  to  get  rid  of  it,  after 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  for 
raising  it  or  not  raising  it,  and  other  mil- 
Hons  because  it  did  not  bring  enough  in 
the  market  place.  Some  $6,000,000  is  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  as  a  subsidy  to  produc* 
ers  of  insulation  material  in  1944. 

We  are  In  a  war;  we  should  insure  war 
crops  if  we  need  a  further  increase  in 
the  production  of  these  war  crops.  We 
should  not  legislate  for  a  few  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many,  and  if  we  insure  any 
crops,  other  than  war  crops,  the  insur- 
ance should  cover  a  broad  base,  and  the 
insurance  should  pay  its  own  way.  This 
crop-insurance  legislation  is  of  great  na- 
tional importance.  Both  major  politi- 
cal parties  have  recognized  its  signifi- 
cance. Most  farm  organizations  have 
expi^ssed  their  attitude. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  continue  to 
legislate  for  two  or  three  crops  that  rep- 
resent a  small  part  of  American  agricul- 
ture. We  have  had  altogether  too  much 
legislation  of  this  kind  during  the  past 
10  years,  and  we  at  least  should  be  will- 
ing to  resist  the  pressures  during  war- 
time. 

The  followhag  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Burkhead,  of  the  B.  A.  E.,  indicates  the 
production  and  value  of  the  most  im- 
portant farm  crops  of  1943: 

Department  or  Agricxtlturs, 

BtTKKAD  OF  AGaiCm.TI7RAL  ECONOMICS, 

Washingrton.  D.  C.  June  20.  1944. 
Hon.  Rsm  P.  Murrat,  M.  C, 
UoiLse  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Murrat:  In  answer  to  your  re- 
quest made  by  telephone  today,  we  are  show- 
ing below  production,  and  value  of  produc- 
tion lor  a  number  of  crops  produced  In  1&43. 
We  have  assembled  this  Information  in  the 
manner  requested  by  jou — by  showing  th« 


Individual  crop  having  the  greatest  tana 
value  first  and  other  Individual  crops  in  de- 
scending order. 

In  case  we  have  omitted  a  crop  (or  crops) 
that  you  might  desire,  we  are  also  enclosing 
a  copy  of  Farm  Production,  Farm  Disposi- 
tion, and  Value  of  incipal  Crops,  1942-43, 
Issued  In  May  of  this  year  and  In  which  you 
will  find  additional  crops  and  more  com- 
plete Information  for  the  crops  we  are  show- 
ing below. 

Production  and  farm  value  of  crops.  United 
States.  1943 


Crep 


Unit  of  pro- 

daction 
(tltousaods) 


Prodoo- 
tioii 


Value  of 

proda» 

Uoo 


Com 

Tame  hay... 
Cotton   and 
seed. 
Cottoo.. 


cotton- 


Cottonseed. 

AU  wheat 

Opts 

Irish  potatoes... 

Soybeans 

Barley 

Peanuts,  all  pori^ucts 

SweetpotatoM 

Flaxseed 

Rice 

Beans,    dry,    edtbia 

(cleaned). 
Sombums  for  crain. .. 
Peas,  dry  fle'd  (clran«l) 


Rye, 

BoniroaDe  for  ufiur. 

AlSOfaseed 

Red  doverseed 

Cowpeas 

Lcspedeia  sssd 

Backwbeat.„ 

Popoom. _ 

Alsike  clover.. 

Timothy  r»«d 

Bweetc lover  seed . . . 


Bushels 

Million  tons. 


87,  aM 


600-pound 

bales. 

Tons 

Bostaete 

BualMls 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Busbeb 

Pounds 

Busliels 

Bushels..... 

Bushels 

100-pound 

bass. 
BusheU.... 
.100-pound 

bats. 
BtabelB.... 
Short  ton... 

Bushsis 

Bushels... 
Bushels... 
Poands... 

Bushels 

Pounds... 
Bushels... 
Bushels... 
Bushels... 


i,aaaS 

1.374,017 


U,  427  1,128, 


4,  MS 

1,141, 807 

464, 6U 

lflS,7a3 

SB,  187 

S,«U^840 

72.«78 

0,008 

7QkQ2S 

aaoae 

103.  US8 
9,007 

10,781 
^066 
1,119 
1,143 
4,841 

8,830 

IB0,TH 

2S9 

1,800 

4M 


S44.Mi 
,U7,4IS 

8a,  an 
«ao,sio 
K'%ao 

8n4M 

210.  U> 
148,  M 

ir,M 

U1.M 

110.018 
<9.1]B 

90,219 
3K,48a 
22,940 

aoiur 


10,730 
7,430 
3.883 
3.80 

xm 


It  la  a  pleasure  for  us  to  serve  you  and 
If  we  can  be  of  further  help  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  Bttrkhbad, 
In   Charge,   Grain   Section,   Division   of 
AgrictUtural  Statistics. 


The  Dismissal  of  Htinister  From  Finland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  ICIKNSSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  21  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ttie 
Recoks  an  article  by  Constantine  Brown 
dealing  with  the  dismissal  of  HJadmar 
Procope,  Minister  from  Pinland  to  the 
United  States  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  of  June  20, 1944. 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 

THIS  CHAWCIHa   WORU> 

(By  Ckjnstantlne  Brown) 
The  reason  behind  the  dismissal  of  BJal- 
mar  Procope  and  his  three  coimtelors  from 
the  United  States  Is  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment became  (K)nvlnced  the  Finnish  Lega- 
tion's telegrams  to  the  Helsinki  goveinment) 
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;  tn  too  rosy  oolora  the  friendly  fed- 
lam  paopto  toward  Ptnlaad 
to  FUalaDd*t  dfrtntnttlnn 
not  to  Moapi  Moscow'!  pe*c«  terms. 

Mr.  Prooope  hM  been  tbe  moet  popular 
diplomat  in  Waablnffton  ever  etnee  he  ar« 
rJTed  here.  Hli  popalartty  was  due  not  only 
to  hla  cbarmlnf  p«sonallty.  but  to  the  (act 
tb«t  IM  iMMintml  a  nation  which  waa  truly 


at  a  thne  when  all  the  debtor 
nations  were  deacnblnc  this  country  as 
•Uncle  Shylock"  because  the  American  Oot- 
1  en  tbalr  paying  the  •ao.OOO.- 
tbay  owed  us  since  the  last  war, 
went  on  paying  her  debu.  Finland's 
red  in  dollars  and  cents,  was  rel- 
ative DSCllglble.  But  there  were  other  Bu- 
ropesin  nations  which  also  couli  have  made 
*iol»n  paymants"  and  did  not. 

Wbcn  Finland  became  Germany's  war  as- 
■odato  In  Oghtlng  Ruasta.  the  White  House 
f^tfA  tlM  Stat*  Department  changed  Its  atti- 
tude toward  the  Finnish  Legation.  Under- 
asath  the  warm  feelings  foi  "little  Finland" 
did  not  change.  But  officially,  (or  reasons  of 
high  politics,  a  marked  coolness  toward  the 
Finnish  envoys  developed  In  high  quarters. 
Moscow  has  tieen  insisting  that  we  follow 
London's  example  and  either  declare  war  or 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Helsinki. 
The  administration,  realizing  that  such  a 
move  wotild  not  be  popular  in  this  country. 
Informed  our  Russian  associates  that  we 
might  induce  Finland  to  accept  Moscow's 
peac«  terms  and.  consequently,  It  would  be 
better  If  we  malnUlned  diplomatic  relations. 

The  State  Department  has  frequently  asked 
Mr.  Prooope  to  urge  his  government  to  accept 
Husala's  proposals.  There  is  no  question  that 
he  forwarded  these  messages  to  Helsinki.  But 
•t  the  saoie  time  Mr.  Procope  and  his  aides, 
vbo  rematned  popular  in  Washington.  In- 
lonMII  tiMir  dilafs  that  the  view  of  the  State 
DepsrtaeBfe  wae  iMt  shared  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Amertnan  people. 

In  siqxpQrt  of  this  contention.  Mr.  Pro- 
cope  cabled  to  Helsinki  speechee  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Bouse  and  Setuite.  articles 
written  In  American  newspapers,  and  the 
gist  of  the  oonverMtlons  with  responsible 
Americans.  Sometimes  the  latter  was  highly 
colored  and  exaggerated. 

In  his  frequent  meetings  with  reqwnslble 
ABaarleane  at  luncheons  and  dinner  partlea, 
Mr.  Proeope  and  his  principal  aides  who  are 
being  sent  bade  to  Finland  emphasised  what 
It  will  mean  to  Europe  If  the  United  SUtes 
lie)|w  Ruaala  to  establish  an  oriental  clvUi- 
■Mkm  over  that  continent.  He  spoke  openly 
about  the  millions  of  Poles.  Baits,  and  even 
Plnne  who  were  sent  to  concanttatloo  camps 
In  Siberia  by  the  oonquerlxiff  Roealans. 

The  Minister  la  credited^  with  having  en- 
rlciied  the  Intemauonal  diplomatic  dictlon- 
mry  with  a  new  expreeaion.  "Plebtscltlng." 
according  to  Mr.  Procope.  stood  (or  the  word 
theft  when  It  was  a  question  at  a  large 
natkm  taklnc  over  a  smaller  neighbor.  It 
was  baaed  on  the  fact  that  Ifoaanr  claimed 
title  to  Sitonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  be- 
cauw  of  a  plebiscite  held  imder  the  threat 
ot  tbe  Rttaaian  divisions  which  had  entered 
thaae  three  reputoUes  to  protect  them.  The 
word  made  the  roondi  of  Washington.    The 

although  not  par- 
te our  eastern  war 
ata. 

_ftt  Beoaevalt  and  Secretary   Hull. 

„^ with  their  adnaen.  are  fully  aware 

that  the  Finnish  Minister  was  not  a  Nazi 
aympathlaer.  It  is  said  that  no  such  trace 
•OQld  be  foond  either  in  his  utterances  or  his 
aHftfitwa  But  he  had  become  what  the 
Bute  Department  deeerlbee  aa  a  ntilaance. 
Ha  was  too  popular,  too  active  in  iplte  of  tiie 

him  and  bU  staff 
Bttaafo. 
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Desi  erate 


Mr.  CRAWFORD 
editorial  labeled 
the  Washington  Post 
commenting  on  the  loss 
the   consequent    threqt 
Hankow-Canton 
follows: 


tfr. 


General  Chennault  has 
than  any  other  commau<fer 
Is  also  a  man  of 
For  these  reasons  an 
war  in  China  is  of 
neas.    If  the  Japanese  an 
ing  the  entire  Canton-: 
building  defensive 
the  Asiatic  war  could  be 


impnnlve 


Once  more  I  want    o  stress  that  the 


American  people   are 
the  seriousness  of  the 


in  China,  and  as  the  p  icture  unfolds  are 


becoming  daily  more 
Japanese    succeed    ii 


north-south  railway    Ine  across  China 
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Speaker,  an 

China."  In 
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of  Changslia  and 

to    the   entire 

railway  line,  begins  as 


done  more  with  less 
in  this  war.    He 
uncommon  connnon  sense, 
ythii  g  he  says  about  the 
authoritative- 
successful  in  clear- 
Hknkow  railroad  and 
positions  on  It.  he  says, 
[jrolonged  for  years. 


concerned   about 

military  situation 


iware  that  if  the 
establishing     a 


lir  bases  between 
;,  the  Allied  cause 


larger  numbers  if 
is  thus  prolonged. 


and  cleaning  up  the 
that  line  and  the  coas 
will  have  suffered  a  mi  Jor  setback.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  ( f  America,  whose 
sons  will  be  sacrifled  ir 
the  war  in  the  Far  East 
will  soon  want  to  knew  why  thos^who 
have  it  in  their  poweis  to  allocate  sup- 
plies, especially  transp  art  planes,  are  not 
leaving  General  Cheni  lault  with  enough 
air  transports  so  that  le  can  get  full  use 
out  of  his  air  force  u  lit  and  attain  his 
objectives,  one  of  whl<  h  Is  to  render  the 
Chinese  armies  the  necessary  assistance 
to  check  the  Japanese  advance.  The 
Japanese  threat  in  th>  Far  East  at  this 


along  the  interior 
Let  us,  first  of  all. 


paiticular  moment  is 
Chinese  railway  lines, 
concentrate  where  the  menace  is  the 
greatest  and  give  Gene  ral  Chennault  and 
his  Chinese  and  American  airmen  the 
support  which  they  lequire  and  which 
they  so  richly  desenie.  Men  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situi  tion  in  the  India- 
China  area  express  the  opinion  that 
there  are  enough  trans  ?ort  planes  in  that 
entire  theater  of  ope  ations  to  provide 
General  Chennault  uith  the  aviation 
supplies  which  he  req  lires.  provided  too 
many  planes  are  not  diverted  for  other 
purposes;  but  should  any  more  planes 
be  required  it  would  seem  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  t<  >  allocate  a  fleet  of 
Douglas  Skymasters- -C-54-A  models— 
which,  as  I  have  point  ?d  out  on  previous 
occasions,  are  so  well  suited  for  the 
over-the-hump  servic  •, 

The  Washington  Po  it  editorial  of  Jime 
21, 1944,  read  as  follow  rs: 
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General  Chennault 
leee  than  any  other 
He  Is  also  a  man  of 
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done  more  with 

In  this  war. 

common  seitse. 

he  says  about  the 


tas 
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uncoi  imon 


war  in  China  Is  of  impressive  autboritative- 
neaa.  Evidently  he  Is  profovmdly  concerned 
with  the  present  Japanese  otfenslve  along  the 
Hankow-Canton  railroad.  If  the  Japanese 
are  successful  In  clearing  the  entire  Canton- 
Hankow  railroad  and  building  defensive  po- 
sitions on  It,  he  says,  tbe  Asiatic  war  could  be 
prolonged  for  years.  That  Is  something  to 
ponder  over,  even  as  we  Jubilate  over  the  B-29 
atUck  on  Japan.  After  all,  even  after  we 
reduce  Japan,  we  shall  have  to  clear  the 
Japanese  out  of  China. 

The  Japanese  drive  In  China  is  proceeding 
from  two  main  directions.  In  the  north  the 
Japanese  advance  has  at  last  overrun  Chang- 
aha  where  thrice  In  the  past  the  Chinese 
threw  back  the  Invaders.  The  Chinese  once 
again  put  up  a  heroic  resistance  with  the 
help  of  the  Pjurteenth  Air  Force,  whose  fight- 
ers and  bombers  have  been  active  over  a  wide 
area  of  the  Hunan  front.  But  the  enemy  is 
powerful  and,  except  in  the  air.  enjoys  great 
superiority  In  equipment  and  fire  power.  Fur- 
thermore, the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number 
of  seasoned  troops  from  Manchtirla  after  the 
announcement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  pact  of 
March  31  enabled  the  Japanese  to  throw  into 
this  fourth  battle  of  Changsha  more  troops 
than  they  employed  In  their  previous  aa- 
saults. 

At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  have  started 
a  drive  north  from  Canton  with  the  ultimate 
hope  of  making  Junction  with  their  forces 
now  in  the  vicinity  of  Changaha.  This  south- 
em  sp>earhead  has  got  as  far  as  Fengtsun  on 
the  railroad  30  miles  north  of  Canton.  In 
Itself  this  latter  drive  constitutes  no  real 
menace  to  the  Chinese  since  at  Fengtsun  the 
Japanese  are  still  325  miles  from  Changaha. 
But  in  conjunction  vnth  the  southward  drive 
It  means  an  accentuation  of  the  danger  facing 
our  Chinese  allies. 

The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  that  once 
in  possession  of  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Han- 
kow-Canton railroad,  the  Japanese  would 
have  an  Interior  line  of  communication  all 
the  way  from  Manchuria  to  South  China. 
Furthermore,  the  loss  of  that  line  by  China 
would  cut  China  in  two.  And,  lastly.  Japa- 
nese control  of  the  Hankow-Canton  line 
would  deprive  China  and  our  Fourteenth  Air 
Force  of  vital  airfields  from  which  Japan's 
supply  line  along  the  Formosa  Strait  has  been 
hard  hit.  All  In  all  there  was  never  a  greater 
need  of  reinforcing  China's  fighting  capacity 
than  there  Is  today. 
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Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  Just  celebrated  Flag 
Day.  A  very  appropriate  address  con- 
cerning Flag  Day,  made  by'Fraser  8. 
Gardner,  national  employment  oflBcer  for 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  before 
about  1,200  students  of  the  Eastern  High 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  Wednesday 
forenoon,  Jime  14,  1944.  Flag  Day.  has 
come  to  my  attention. 

Because  of  the  very  pertinent  state- 
ments in  this  address,  I  here  extend  It 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Fellow  cttisens.  I  am  honored  by  being  the 
representative  of  the  Disabled  Amerlran  Vet- 
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erans  on  this  program  honoring  our  coun- 
try^ flag.  Those  men  wh<3  so  gallantly  have 
borne  mute  evidence  of  tlielr  heroic  sacrifice 
tn  following  the  flag  In  the  service  of  our 
beloved  country,  again  with  love  and  rever- 
ence, salute  the  emblem  of  our  freedom  and 
oar  etrength — our  Nation's  flag. 

It  was  during  the  dark  days  that  followed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  efforts 
to  create  some  semblance  of  unity  and  re- 
sistance formed  the  tMckgrround  for  the  dra- 
matic Incident  which  occurred  In  the  modest 
■hop  of  a  Philadelphia  needle  woman  named 
Mrs.  Betsy  Ross.  To  her  shop,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1T76,  came  a  distinguished  group  of 
patriots,  headed  by  General  Washington. 
They  had  with  them  a  rough  sketch  for  a 
flag,  a  symbolic  banner  behind  which  they 
hoped  to  unite  the  efforts  of  the  Thirteen 
Colonies.  ThTis  it  was  that  this  needle- 
woman set  herself  to  the  immortal  task  of 
making  our  first  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and, 
while  this  particular  flag  was  never  formaUy 
recognized  by  Congress.  It  was  used  on  many 
occasions  before  the  efforts  of  Betsy  Boss 
finally  culminated  In  official  recognition  by 
the  Continental  Congress,  which,  on  June  14, 
1777,  the  flrst  birthday  of  Old  Glory,  adopted 
•  resolution:  "That  the  flag  of  the  13  United 
States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

When  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  flrst 
flown  at  the  head  of  the  Continental  Army, 
Its  general,  George  Washington,  described  Its 
symbolism  as  follows:  "We  take  the  stars 
from  heaven,  the  red  from  our  mother  coun- 
try, separating  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  show- 
ing that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the 
white  stripes  shall  go  down  to  posterity  repre- 
senting liberty." 

Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
the  organization  of  the  United  SUtes.  under 
Its  new  national  constitution,  the  flag  con- 
tinued to  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a 
star  and  a  stripe  for  each  State  coming  into 
the  Union.  After  the  admission  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Vermont,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
In  January  1794  making  the  flag  one  of  15 
stars  and  15  stripes. 

Realizing  that  the  flag  would  soon  become 
unwieldy  with  the  addition  of  a  stripe  for 
each  State,  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Reld,  United 
States  Navy,  presented  to  Congress  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  stripes  again  be  13  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  13  colonies  which  strug- 
gled to  found  the  Nation,  and  that  a  star 
be  added  to  the  blue  field  for  each  additional 
State  coming  Into  the  Union.  This  sug- 
gestion became  the  text  of  a  resolution  by 
Congress,  effective  July  4,  1818. 

Many  years  later  President  Wilson  said: 
"This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
we  serve.  Is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thought,  and  purpose,  as  a  Na- 
tion. It  has  no  other  character  Jthan  that 
which  we  give  It  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  choices  are  ours.  It  floats  In 
majestic  silence  above  the  hosts  that  execute 
those  choices,  whether  in  peace  or  In  war. 
And  yet,  though  silent.  It  speaks  to  us,  speaks 
to  us  of  the  past,  of  the  men  and  women 
who  went  before  us,  and  of  the  records  they 
wrote  upon  It." 

And,  now,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  our  an- 
nual commemoration  of  Flag  Day,  flrst  cele- 
brated as  such  on  June  14,  1916,  was  Inau- 
gurated by  a  proclamation  by  our  then 
Prealdent.  Woodrow  Wilson,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  fellow  countrymen:  Many  circum- 
stances have  recently  conspired  to  ttim  our 
thoughts  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  our  national  life,  of  the  In- 
fluences which  have  seemed  to  threaten 
to  divide  us  In  Interest  and  sympathy,  of 
foreee  within  and  forces  without  that 
seemed  likely  to  draw  us  away  from  the 
happy  traditions  of  united  purpoee  and  ac- 


tion of  which  we  have  been  eo  proud.  It 
has,  therefore,  seemed  to  me  flttlng  that  I 
ahould  call  your  attention  to  the  approach 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  adopted  by 
the  Congress  as  the  emblem  of  the  Union, 
and  to  suggest  to  3rou  that  it  should  this  year 
and  In  the  years  to  come  be  given  special  slg- 
nlflcance  as  a  day  of  renewal  and  reminder, 
a  day  upon  which  we  ahould  direct  our  minds 
with  a  special  desire  of  renewal  to  thoughts 
of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  which  we  have 
sought  to  make  our  great  Government  tbe 
embodiment. 

"I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that 
throughout  the  Nation  and,  if  possible.  In 
every  community  the  14th  day  of  June  be 
observed  as  Flag  Day,  with  special  patriotic 
exercises,  at  which  means  shall  be  taken  to 
give  significant  expression  to  our  thoughtful 
love  of  America,  or  comprehension  of  the 
great  mission  of  liberty  and  Justice  to  which 
we  have  devoted  ourselves  as  a  people,  our 
pride  in  the  history  and  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  political  program  of  the  Nation,  our  de- 
termination to  make  it  greater  and  purer 
with  each  generation,  and  our  resolution  to 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  its  vital  imlon 
and  sentiment  and  purpose,  accepting  only 
those  as  true  compatriots  who  feel  as  we  do 
the  compulsion  of  this  supreme  allegiance. 
Let  us  on  that  day  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
Nation  'one  and  Inseparable.'  from  which 
every  thought  that  Is  not  worthy  of  our 
fathers'  first  vows  of  Independence,  liberty, 
and  right  shall  be  excluded  and  In  which  we 
shall  stand  with  united  hearts,  for  an  Amer- 
ica which  no  man  can  corrupt,  no  Infiuence 
draw  away  from  its  Ideals,  no  force  divide 
against  itself — a  nation  signally  distinguished 
among  all  the  nations  of  mankind  for  its 
clear,  individual  conception  alike  of  its  duties 
and  Its  privileges.  Its  obligations  and  lu 
rights." 

•mat  proclamation  was  signed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  on  May  13,  1916. 

Every  year  since  then  our  country's  Presi- 
dent has  issued  a  similar  proclamation  caU- 
ing  upon  Americans  to  commemorate  June 
14  as  Flag  Day. 

What  significance  does  Flag  Day  have  for 
us  this  year.  27  years  after  the  original  Flag 
Day  in  1916?  Our  flag  Is  now  again  a  battle 
flag,  the  symbol  of  our  unity  In  the  flght  of 
our  country  and  Its  allies,  to  resist,  and  final- 
ly to  crush,  the  wanton  aggression  of  a  few 
nations  that  have  violated  all  International 
law  and  agreements  In  order  to  try  to  take, 
treacherously  and  ruthlessly,  what  they 
wanted  from  others. 

If  their  efforts  to  enforce  their  will  upon 
others  should  unfortunately  succeed — but  It 
^on't — then  our  own  safety  and  freedoms 
would  become  forfeitable  at  any  time. 

It  Is  unthinkable  to  permit  the  rule  of 
force  to  be  substituted  for  Justice,  to  permit 
might  to  supplant  right,  to  permit  rigid 
regimentation  to  replace  collective  eoopera- 
tlon,  to  permit  complete  censorship,  to 
squeeze  out  freedom  of  the  press,  to  permit 
dictatorship  to  drive  out  democracy.  These 
drastic  methods  of  government,  with  the 
complete  loss  of  our  prized  freedoms,  and 
of  our  Individual  opportunities  to  work  for 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  ourselves 
and  our  children,  would  Immediately  follow 
the  domination  of  dictatiorshlps. 

Our  beautiful  red.  white,  and  blue  flag  la 
now  the  bright  symbol  of  the  determination 
of  all  good  Americans  to  protect  America,  to 
crush  Its  enemies,  to  perpetuate  American- 
ism and  all  that  Americanism  Includes,  and 
to  assist  other  peoples  to  attain  the  "four 
freedoms" — freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  from 
want. 

Flag  Day,  my  fellow  Americane.  is  signifi- 
cant to  all  of  us  as  an  opportunity  to  renew 
our  faith  in  our  own  representative  form  of 


government,  and  to  renew  our  mutual  de- 
termination to  protect  and  to  perpetuate  our 
American  freedoms. 

As  so  well  stated  In  the  lovely  poem  by 
Wells  E.  Bemont: 

"Unfurl  the  flag,  dl^Iay  with  oura. 
To  r^»eaent  the  many  powers. 
Whose  aim  through  earth's  eternal  houra 
Is  full  and  laiitlng  freedom. 

"Revere  the  flag  with  emblem  bright, 
Tbe  crimson  bars  on  field  of  white. 
And  may  it  ever  stand  for  right. 
Beloved  flag  cf  freedom." 


Poland 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent Polish  congress  at  Buffalo  gave  am- 
ple proof  of  the  unity  and  solidarity  of 
Polish-Americans  on  the  great  question 
of  Polish  autonomy. 

Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the 
Poles  in  this  country  has  there  been 
such  a  representative,  such  a  solemn, 
and  such  a  determined  and  inspired  con- 
course of  Americans  of  Polish  blood.  An 
intense  fervor  of  American  patriotism 
pervaded  the  gathering  which  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  observers  that 
here  was  a  group  that  could  be  depended 
on  to  the  last  man  and  woman  to  re- 
main true  and  loyal  to  our  own  country, 
to  be  ever  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  the  sake  of  American  se- 
curity and  American  liberty. 

In  a  word,  the  congress  was  fairly 
permeated  with  the  recognition  that 
Polish-Americans  owed  much  to  this  Na- 
tion and  that  they  were  prepared,  If 
called  upon,  to  pay  that  debt.  Indeed 
their  brave  sons  in  the  armed  forces  have 
demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt  that 
there  Is  no  braver,  nobler,  stronger,  or 
more  courageous  American  than  the  Po- 
lish-American. 

But  the  Congress  was  also  possessed  by 
another  powerful  feeling  and  that  was 
the  feeling  that  America  owes  something 
to  the  Polish-American  in  the  grave 
crisis  that  presently  embraces  the 
motherland — fairness  and  Justice  in  ap- 
praising her  claims  for  the  recapture  of 
her  birthright  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence, and  forthrightness  and  candor  in 
acting  through  diplomatic  channels  and 
any  other  method  that  may  be  available 
to  the  end  that  the  pledges  to  small, 
nations  seeking  and  fighting  for  the 
recovery  of  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence shall  be  kept. 

This  Congress  must  make  Its  position 
clear  on  this  vital  issue.  We  have  an- 
nounced our  belief  in  and  faith  in  tho 
principle  of  self-determination,  we  have 
encouraged  our  own  people  and  other 
peoples  to  flght  for  it  and  we  must  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  make  sure 
that  this  battle  for  the  right  shaU  not  b« 
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fooght  in  vain,  either  In  the  present  or 
future. 

"^  I  hare  very  many  Polish-Americans 
In  my  diHriet  and  I  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  treataeM  and  sterling  qualities 
of  this  Kroup.  They  are.  above  all,  Ood- 
feartaf  and  law-abiding.  They  are  In- 
dMHtltolM.  thrifty,  frugal,  and  honest. 
Tbare  are  few  sluggards  among  them. 
They  respect  the  rights  of  others,  they 
bring  up  their  children  as  fine  Christians 
and  flne  Americans  and  they  seeic  no 
•pecial  favors.  Tliey  are  gifted  and  tal- 
ented In  the  arte  and  in  the  crafu. 
Ttav  mbMm  what  la  rare  in  any  people, 
.^^htartMteaad  the  practical.  They  love 
their  church,  their  families,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  America  with  the  fiery  passion 
born  of  centuries  of  struggle  against 
tyranny.  They  love  liberty  because  they 
know  what  it  is  to  fight  and  die  to  achieve 
or  protect  it 

But  the  Polish- Americans  are  a  deter- 
mined people  and  they  poeseas  a  strong 
sense  of  Justice  and  a  passionate  love  of 
the  land  and  traditions  of  their  forebears 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
Polish  character  and  to  America. 

These  people  were  terribly  aroused  by 
the  Nazi  aggression,  and  this  feeling 
turned  to  bitter  hate  with  the  spectacle 
cf  ruthless  destruction  of  the  cities  and 
countryside  of  Poland,  the  decimation  of 
their  monuments  of  culture,  the  cruel 
slaughter  of  their  Icinsmen.  In  these 
circumstances  there  was  probably  addi- 
ttonal  reason  why  gallant  and  ccura- 
eeous  Polish  boys  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  flocked  to  the  colors  and  can 
be  found  today  in  every  battlefield,  in  the 
air.  on  and  under  the  sea.  where  our 
American  forces  are  fighting  the  enemy. 
Par  in  excess  of  their  proportion  to  our 
total  population,  these  Polisli-American 
boys  have  been  cited  for  valor  and  gal- 
lantry in  action  and  have  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Surely  there  is  no 
stronger,  tougher,  braver,  more  coura- 
geous fighter  in  all  the  world  than  our 
own  Poh&h-American  boy.  He  has  won 
his  spurs  in  action.  He  has  discharged 
With  interest  his  obligation  of  patriotism 
and  loyalty  to  the  country  for  wimt  it 
has  given  him  and  his  family. 

But  these  good  Polish  folks  also  love 
their  native  land,  the  birthplace  of  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  Tliey  want  to  see 
it  free  again.  Nasi  domination  is  de- 
testable and  base.  But  Russian  domi- 
nation is  no  \es%  hateful.  Communism 
with  its  traditional  enmity  toward  reli- 
gion, the  home,  the  family,  the  marriage 
Institution,  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion, is  mont  obnoxious  of  all.  The  Pole 
by  nature  is  an  indivlduaUst— a  lover  of 
eriftUv*    Alt,    free    etttCffpriM,    and 

TInM,  It  K  iitrprlslnf  that  our  Pollsh- 
Am«rlratM  are  so  disturbKl  and  upset 
over  the  evenU  trMiplrlat  in  Europe? 
They  observe  tiM  ftMor  proisure  of  Rus- 
MA  on  the  citewsy  to  their  country— the 
ooouiMiUon  of  substantisl  paru  of  it.  the 
tbTMls  toward  the  remainder.    Theyite 


Ml  All  0Vtf 'lUNPt;  yM»  ABf  IB  tht 
Orloii  laexorabiy  sprt  sdlni  Communist 
rrtnctples  arid  Communist  technlQUSs  to 
«k«U-iU«b  aU  oX  the  world.    Thif  BOts 


the  effort  to  infiltrate  Poland  with  Com- 
munist ideas — the  Polish  Rfed  youth 
movement,  the  battal  ons  of  women,  the 
propaganda  of  press  ind  radio  designed 
to  woo  the  people  of  I  oland  and  prepare 
them  for  the  advent  o  communism. 

All  these  things  h  ive  deeply  moved 
and  gravely  concerns  our  Polish-Amer- 
ican friends,  as  Inde  d  they  must  be  a 
source  of  grimmest  ai  xlety  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  love  humai  liberty  and  desire 
a  peace  based  on  Just  ce  and  the  right  of 
every  people  to  deter  nine  their  form  of 
government  without  outside  interfer- 
ence. mlllUry  or  ideo  oglcal  domination. 

Let  US  be  on  guard  and  on  watch,  and 
let  us  be  realistic.  1  his  is  not  the  time 
to  be  lulled  into  an  e  isy-golng  optimism 
that  these  grave  dev  lopments  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  This  is  a  time  for 
Americans  to  recogrlze  the  limitations 
of  their  own  power,  t  ut  to  use  the  power 
America  now  wields  n  our  own  interest 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  ideals  for 
which  we  fight.  To  I «  Just,  fair,  honest, 
and  honorable  with  all  nations,  certainly 
should  be  our  aim  ax|d  hope 
Injustice  and  work 


and  conquest  certaiply  is  our  purpose 
and  determination. 
To  Poland  and  eviry  ether  small  na 


tion  threatened  with 


logical  penetration  w  b  must  hold  out  the 
willing  hand  of  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion. And  this  Corgress  cannot  move 
too  quickly  in  these  )erilous  days  to  de- 


clare and  effectuate 


Americanism  at  home  and  abroad  that 
will  command  respe  t  and  enable  us  to 


preserve  democratic 


The  Missouri  I  iver  Problem 


EXTENSION  CiF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 


To  protest 
against  aggression 


extinction  or  ideo- 


i  staunch  policy  of 


government. 


or  MOfrrANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


lEPRESENTATTVEl 


Wednesday. ,  une  21. 1944 


Mr.  MANSFIELD 


they  will  look  into 


problem  and  come    tack  with  a  greater 


understanding  of  t 
confront  all  of  us 
times  call  for  serloui 


of  Montana.     Mr. 


Speaker,  the  House  '  rill  soon  recess,  and 
I  hope  that  when  t  le  Members  of  the 
States  along  the  Mil  souri  go  home  that 


the  Missouri  River 


ie  problems  which 
n  that  area.  The 
thinking,  and  when 


we  consider  tht  Uk  wurl  and  its  tribu- 
taries we  are  ooni  dertef  one  of  the 
greatest  rssourcss  tnst  this  country  has. 
Let  us  talk  with  ouf  nelfhbors  end  try 
to  oeoM  back  with  t 
idea  for  the  futurn 


i  poANlble 

evelopment  of  the 

in  be  to  the  benefit 

gh  which  it  fl9wi. 

r  unanimous  eon- 

an  editorial  con- 

the 


Missouri,  so  that  It 
of  sll  the  ftstei  thi 

Mr.  Ipeaker,  ui 
sent,  I  am  includii 
cerning  the  Mlssotlrl  taken  from 
MottlAna  atandard  i  n  June  13, 1M4: 
iOHmitM  MORS  TMAir  vrrvnaATioN  ssevnse 

II  Is  •  pity  that  tb«  •  •houid  be  ssrlSMal- 
eus  eon  ten  (Um  and  vt  uperalive  tsbits  evtr 
this  water  ptvtitm  tiu  I  seafreols  tlM  pseple 


of  the  great  liissourt  Valley.  The  problem 
never  wiU  be  solved  by  vlUincatlon  or  by  at- 
tributing baae  and  selfish  motive*  to  those 
with  whom  we  do  not  agree.  And  the  prol>- 
lem  must  be  solved  without  further  delay. 

Many  in  Montana  have  been  scanning  eag- 
erly and  anxiously  every  word,  every  opinion, 
every  suggestion  that  has  come  ttom  our 
neighbors  below  In  the  hope  that  iometbing 
will  be  found  upon  which  we  can  agrte  and 
make  a  start  for  the  solution  of  a  tremen- 
dously vital  problem. 

There  should  be  regret  that  some  In  places 
of  community  leadership  believe  tb.y  can 
bring  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  water 
by  calUng  names.  It  Is  rather  shocUing  that 
a  newspaper  in  so  fins  and  upstanding  a 
metropolitan  community  as  Kansas  City 
should  eoadaow  the  people  at  the  (Jpper 
Valley  bissMi  tbey  Insist  upon  their  rlgbu 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mlesuurl. 

Ttwae  people  always  have  believed  It  funda- 
mental that  water  goes  with  tlie  land.  Other- 
wise this  vast  and  Incalculably  rich  area  never 
would  have  l}een  settled.  With  the  use  cf 
water  its  immense  rescurcss,  first  of  gold  and 
sUver.  hslped  to  rehabilitate  this  Nation 
financially  and  economically  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  a  single  gulch  of  Mon- 
tana mere  than  S75.000.090  In  gold  dust  and 
nuggets  was  sent  out  to  the  prostrate  East  In 
the  years  immediately  following  the  close  of 
that  war.  Not  a  hundredth  part  of  that  vast 
treasure  could  have  been  reclaimed  from  the 
earth  had  no  water  been  available.  And  that 
was  only  Just  a  beginning  when  there  were 
only  a  handful  of  settlers  In  the  territory. 

It  is  fully  as  regrettable  that  here  at  thei,op 
of  the  valley,  where  we  are  striving  to  protect 
our  very  existence  by  advancing  our  claims 
to  the  water,  some  should  answer  In  kind  end 
make  petty  threats  of  economic  blacklisting 
against  our  neighbors  below. 

In  our  great  problem,  so  vital  to  us  and 
equally  as  vital  to  the  pi^ople  below  who 
stifler  from  the  rampages  of  the  river,  let  us 
foUow  the  magnificent  example  set  for  us  by 
a  great  newspaper  of  the  lower  valley,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  That  newspaper  agrees 
that  It  is  a  monumental  problem,  that  no 
solution  can  be  reached  unless  all  the  di- 
vergent Interests  are  represented  and  served 
in  the  ultimate  decision. 

We  of  the  greatest  valley  in  the  world  are 
one  people  engaged  In  an  extraordinary 
variety  cf  pursuits.  We  have  regard  for  each 
other.  Those  below  have  no  desire  to  wreck 
our  flne  and  expanding  Industries.  Wc  have 
no  desire  to  deny  them  protection  from  flocds 
or  to  deprive  them  of  the  beneficial  use  of 
the  river's  waters. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  demon- 
strated Its  hlc;h  consideration  for  us  here  at 
the  river's  beginnings.  Recently  It  pub- 
lished in  fuU  detail  a  far  too  lengthy  dis- 
sertation from  Butte  on  the  needs  and  tha 
problems  of  the  people  of  Montana  who  sre 
dependant  upon  tht  waters  of  the  Missouri, 
ft] though  It  U  liktly  that  Its  editors  tnii>r- 
tamed  some  serious  exceptions,  That  was 
a  demoBitrAtion  of  good  will  and  good  falib, 
It  was  evldeoce  of  oompletc  fairneM. 

We  must  ooins  te  an  early  agrstment  as 
le  tbs  seatrel  and  diviMton  nt  tnis  van  rs* 
seuNe.  Our  hops  here  in  Montana  t«  ihst 
It  sen  bs  d^ne  on  a  mutiiat  basis,  that  ws  can 
reasb  our  own  asrtemeiit  amorif  the  Iiates 
Involvsd.  and  that  when  such  sn  sgrssaunt 
Is  rtsctisd,  It  shall  be  sarrltd  out  by  some 
properly  crested  Sfsney  wbleb  must  be 
guided  snd  llmlt«d  by  th«  terms  of  the  agree* 
mtnt,  Thus  the  interests  of  «tl  will  t)^ 
served  and  Injury  and  loss  and  sulIsriiHi  will 
be  stopped. 

•iieh  an  agreement  is  In  prospeet,  Ws  are 
eluse  te  It  todsy  snd  ws  shHil  be  sloser  to  It 
lemerrew,  if  we  can  restrain  our  satremlete. 
The  Army  engineers'  plan  and  the  Melame* 
Uan  Vursau  plan  fur  uii  dupusuiea  el  tbsie 
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fpaXrs  together  furnish  us  an  the  Infonna- 
tlon  ttiat  Is  needed. 

l%e  time  for  mutual  recognition  and  com- 
ason  action  Is  at  hand. 


JiiYenile  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAatxAira 

ATXVB8 


HI  im  Houn  or 

Wedrutday.  Jum  21. 1944 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiooRO,  I  Include  the  following  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health, 
Hospitals,  and  Charities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  on  )uve- 
nile  dellnqaeney: 
JxrvsNiut  DcLUfQtncNCT  ih  ths  Disisict  of 

COLUMBU 
BOOBC  Om  BSPSBSBMTATrvXS. 
SlTBCOMMirrEI  ON  PUBUC  HZALTH 

or  TBS  COMMEXm  ON  THZ 

DiaraicT  of  Columbia, 
Washin9tOH.  D.  C.  March  22,  1944. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Hos- 
pitals, and  Charities  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColumbLa  respectfully  sub- 
mits the  following  report  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

A  survey  of  this  subject  was  initiated 
January  27,  1»44.  by  your  subcommittee,  as 
the  result  of  the  receipt  of  complaints  from 
individuals  and  associations,  and  publicar 
tion  of  reports  regarding  increasing  delln- 
qaeney among  Washington's  youth. 

The  cbainnan  q<  your  subcommittee  con- 
tluiptiwl  lengthy  hearings  and  made  personal 
taMpectlon  tours  ot  places  cf  supervised  youth 
actlTlttea  and  received  the  testimony  and 
recommendations  of  many  of  the  ouutand- 
tng  offlctals  of  the  municipal  government, 
tocludlng  the  Juvenile  court,  the  police,  the 
public  schools,  and  the  Becreation  and  Wel- 
fare Departments,  as  well  as  leaders  in 
i^urch,  private  soekal  agencies.  Boy  and  Girl 
ScoQts.  the  boys'  club  movemMit,  and  nu- 
niercus  interested  parents. 

We  conclude  that  while  Washington  s  sud- 
denly swollen  population  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  an  alarming  sltuaUon.  that  there 
has  »)een  an  increasa  in  delinquency  and 
delinquency  tendencies  shocking  enough  to 
call  for  more  concerted  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive efloru  than  have  heretofore  besn 
organtasd  by  the  comratmtty. 

nils  statement  Is  not  to  tM  talcen  as  one 
danounelng  modem  youth  for,  given  Its 
proper  ohanoe  and  ths  right  kind  of  (u><l- 
anes.  It  wiU  stand  the  tsst,  but  rather  is 
oae  sffipbaslsfng  that  the  aduite  In  abarfe 
have  bssn  rsraiss  In  profldtnf  tiM  sevasel. 
tt»  sisn  posu.  the  faciIltlH  that  prsMat 
SBailltiim  wsrtlms  oondttloos— dsmsitd. 
This  semmUtee  riiainliii  that  morals. 


reseaaJais 
•harMteri>uiM7n|,  sadpefinui  rsspo 
biuues  ssaaei  be  mrniti  by  legklMivs  set 
any  mors  than  thsrs  ssa  bs  by  that  momss 

ttis  ineulcatiun  Ui  tbe  ehlld's  Bind  of  a 
pfopsr  ssDM  of  values,  Tbsie^ee—  from 
aeme  and  uhuruh  trsuitng.  tiem  Pt^f**  *■- 
sootaiUM,  aa4  from  food  orfanlsatton  of 


publie  and  prtfste  pregraas  and  tMllltlss. 
and  tbs  eeMAlttes  Is  of  tbe  oMBlon  ttui 
the  present  Moblem.  aeeeotuatsd  by  the 
varuae  splrii  ot  testlsunsis.  saa  be  mel 
sdsquately  eolf  bf  lh«  sffsctlve  oooperaSlon 
of  all  related  elements  of  ths  eommuoity. 
eivie.  edueatlonal,  reUglous.  rsesatiuoal,  and 


social  work,  pubUc  and  private.  Tbcrs  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and 
w  find  that  here  and  there  new  programs 
and  studies  have  t)een  started  in  the  N»- 
ttonal  Ci4>ltal  that  mptak  well  for  the  moUves 
of  Its  adult  and  rvponsible  enieenry. 

Tour  oommlttes  m  its  report  wlU  attempt 
to  sorer  some  of  ths  causes  and  preventive 
msasures.  and  Includs  recommendations  it 
brtterss  wttl  bars  a  helpful  effect  tf  adopted. 

aSTSHT  or  PBOBLXaS 

Pint  of  aU,  ths  ooaamlttss  was  oooosmsd 
with  ths  qusstlon  of  whstbsr  thers  had 
bssn  abnormal  Inorsaas  In  Juvsnlls  dslis- 
qusney  in  Washington  within  a  rsosnt  psrlod. 
We  found  thsrs  had  t>ssn  an  increase  that 
was  in  soms  msasurs  beyond  that  which 
eould  rsasonsbly  Im  attrUnitsd  to  an  in- 
ersssing  population.  For  instanos,  data 
submitted  by  MaJ.  Idward  J.  KeUy.  Buper- 
iBtsndent  of  PoUes.  rsvtaisd  tbs  foUowmg 
as  ths  arrssts  of  minors  for  oflensss  of  all 
classes,  lodudlng  traffic  violations: 


Pisoalysar 

Mais 

Femals 

Total 

IfllS. 

W4l..... 

4,787 
^6S6 

XMS 

U3 
6tg 
710 
1,0M 
SIS 

\810 
7,135 

1«43 .". 

7,9M 

iS(3 

7,44A 

July  te  Ocietoor  IMM. 

2,»i9 

Arrests  of  juveniles  for  felony  charges 


'  riamiytm 

Mais 

Female 

Total 

1040 

721 

i,fln6 
i.sns 

1,340 

92 
31 

ao 

uo 

u 

7« 

1«41 

1842 _ 

HH3 

July  to  Orlchrr  1S44. 

1,«87 

1,836 

1,450 

M8 

It  might  be  noted  that  tf  the  4  months' 
period  above  reported  were  the  average  for 
the  whole  fiscal  year,  the  grand  total  number 
of  Juvenile  arrests  for  felonies  in  1944  would 
be  1,704,  well  above  any  of  the  previous  4 
years. 

Children,  17  years  old  and  under,  arrested 
for  drunkenness  in  public  places: 


Fisaalyear 

Msle 

FeinsJe 

Total 

1939. 
1940 

14 

t 
» 

as 
n 

18 
13 

1941. 
MHS 

•  •..•.^••--•-•**- 

40 

1M3. 

77 

Such  figures  as  these  are  supported  by  pub- 
Mshed  reports  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  showing,  for  the  Matted 
as  a  whole,  a  shocking  increase  in  arrests  et 
Juveniles  for  crimes,  all  of  which  indicates 
ws  ars  in  nssd  ef  taereaasd  activitlss  on  ths 
prsrentivs  and  eoneetional  side  of  tbe  score. 

eOMOtTtoMS 

toy  eousee  at  Juvenile  dclia- 
and  la  tble  regard,  we  do  net  rt- 
te  draw  any  line  between  betedllMy 
aad'earlfoamental  faotors.  lor  we  bare  sea* 
Mila  bsMeve  ibalJbHb  are  ol 

ehlld  born  snd  reared  la  H 
vise  10  greet  belabis  ef  seMsfMMal,  If  be 
bed  tbe  proper  etioMtius,  tbeufb  tbe  ebaaess 
to  be  sgaloei  lii  juel  as  a  elMld  veered 


tbe  MMMeal 
JiMM  Mlgbt 


amid  aU  edusailoaal  snd  sosUd  adeaalsfse. 

wroaf.   Oae 


mlfbt^ 

WtUMSS 


befeeeour 


(tee  made  (M  very 


eonrmelnf  mtsmepti 
"U  Is  bard  to  be  aa  anfsl  la  tbe  slttme." 
It  may  be  added  thsl  tlMse  studiss,  eon* 
flrmlBS  esnier  ones  reported  on  by  tile 
eomiimtee.  eonvtneed  us  thst  insantury  and 
lasdequsie  bousinf  sendiuens  eontmue  ua« 


abated  m  the  District  of  Cc^tunhla,  and  tbab 
In  sections  where  these  conditions  prtrtomt- 
nats.  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  delinquency 
than  in  others.  Conspecttis,  ovsrcrowdtaig, 
tnsanltatlon.  conditions  that  deprsia  tbs  o|^ 
portunity  for  tbe  deralopaMOt  of  good  aoand 
social  values,  serve  as  a  bresding  groaad  loe 
delinquency,  as  wsU  as  rtlssass 

Since  this  subject  is  under  a  comprehensive 
study  by  another  committee  of  Cotxgreas, 
which  Is  sxpeeted  to  soon  maks  positive,  ds- 
tallsd  recommendations,  ws  Isavs  the  ques- 
tion there  except  as  to  a  rsmlndsr  tliat  slum- 
clsaranes  action  Is  vital. 

It  appears  to  this  eommtttss  that  ens  of 
ths  most  crying  needs  of  the  District  Is  a 
more  progresstre  and  bsttsr  financsd  systsm 
of  meeting  the  problems  of  juveniles  who 
are  msntally  substandard.  Tbe  setabllabsd 
District  mstitutlons  suppossdly  msettn^  Uiis 
problem  are  tnadsqtiate  and  undervtsfTed. 
This  situation  la  reoognlesd  by  some  District 
officials,  but  action  comes  so  belatedly  that 
the  problem  always  Is  ahead  of  performance, 
and  the  war  priorities  situation  has  intruded 
to  further  delay  corrective  coiwtructlon  pro- 
grams. Perhaps  Congress,  too.  has  a  re- 
sponeibillty  In  this,  for  there  is  nothing  new 
in  this  situation.  District  officials  may  not 
have  shouted  loudly  enough,  but  Congress 
perhfips  should  have  heard  the  call  earil^. 
Iissililt  blame  and  generalities  aside.  It  Is 
palnlully  apparent  that  the  District  now  lacks, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  has  lacked, 
adequate  facilities  tor  bousing  an  appreci- 
able portion  of  menially  deficient  persone 
who  should  have  institutional  care.  The  Dis- 
trict Training  School  for  Peeble  Minded  at 
Laurel,  lid.,  is  not  only  iiuuiequate  as  to 
housing  and  other  fadUtles  but  It  is  ladc- 
ing  in  soffldent  personnel  to  control  tbs 
situation.  Judging  from  the  unquatloned 
reports  of  the  mimbcr  of  "escapes'*  and  tbe 
lack  of  control  of  irmates  who  cannot  be  left 
to  their  own  resources. 

Wdfare  Director  Bay  L.  Huff  frankly  re- 
ports  that   the   Laurel   institution    U   flUed 
to  capacity,  that  there  is  a  certified  list  of 
S50   who   ehould   be   placed   there   but    for 
whom  there   is  no  room   and  to  whom  no 
District  care  can  now  be  given:   that  there 
is  probably  a  much  larger  list  needing  care 
but  not  jret  certified;   that,  largely  due  to 
Improper  facilities  and  Inadequate  mmibers 
of  supervisory  personnel,    some  300  former 
tTPiii«t^  of  this  institution  are  now  at  larssb 
Ws  regard  these  circumstances  as  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  District  situation.     Ws 
submit  that  this  problem  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  critical  materials  situation  and 
the  wartime  labor  shortage,  but  we  find  that 
It  was  existent,  apparently  In  large  measure, 
before  the  United  States  entered  tbe  war. 
On  ths  same  subject,  though  diflerenXly 
rslatsd.  It  should  bs  sUted  that  testimony 
bsfors  ths  committss  hlgbllgbted  tbe  lack  of 
scisntiie  ftmmim  ••  *•  mee  lading  and 
tj-sataMAt  el  taeipleat  eaees  ot  mental  dis- 
turbaase  aaaong  school  children  la  tbe  Die- 
triet.    Tbe  newly  tut  tentstirely  esUMlshsd 
guidaaee  allnic  of  ths  juvsntis  court,  wbMh 
was  deeeiibed  at  the  Haie  ot  Me  meepiioa  leet 
October  by  Judge  Peg  U  liatlir.  ss  s  ma)er 
sup  In  eoping  with  the  preWeme  of  ebiM 
dsUaqueaey.  le  tbreetsaed  wlMi  Sbwl  Uff*  fof 
nommrtolea  wm  made  m  tbe  tMd  Omtm 
HiM  for  lis  emttausMS.   WerasoMNMl 
funds  ebmdd  be  leeyided  for  lu  eMMMM- 
tlen.   Uhewise.  tSe  Oommissionsrs  bete  is> 
fused  sppioval  ol  funds  sought  by  tbe  NeeMi 
OepartdMBt  for  the  pyopossd  eatablMuMM 
of  a  ■eyeblatvie  eUals  under  timl  Dsfsriiisa* 
to  deal  wiui  the  peeMems  ol  subUMisii 
meotel  oasss  on  a  etlf -Wide  besls.   Mppsrl 
lev  our  views  tbM  sua  fwii  abmild  be  pra- 
nded  le  fouMi  m  dW  MMid  oMMarlnp  la 
testimony  by  Rey  L.  ■vmoit,  §t  tfee  •>etal 
Hygieae  foeiety,  by  WsUaie  Dmeltr  amp 
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•nd  RobOTt  L.  Hajcoclc.  Uj«  ropertn- 
it  of  Mlionli  TlM  iMttm,  ipwkinc  o( 
to  Mpoad  the  -odHMlMwir  cUsms" 
la  tbo  iiufcllii  wfcnnl  ajnttai.  wnphMlMil  thu 
aiMMlij  for  tboM  pMpl*  wtoe  an  •  '^ittJ* 
oC  evnttr"  or  a  lltU*  out  ot  •tap"  with  their 


It  WM  ladleotod  In  testimony  b«fore  this 
OMMUttM  that  many  MfmeoU  of  Wuhlng- 
toaii  ctTle  lift  b«v«  boen  awart  of  the  prob- 
lems of  jureoile  anrwt,  and  ouny  oonatnic- 
tiv«  atcpa  already  hmf  toeen  taken.  This 
•ppttaa  to  TOluDtary  groupa  evan  more  ao  than 
to  pvblle  agencies.  The  prtndpal  lack  to 
date  tea  bean  an  effective  coordination  of 
poMlB  aad  private  efforts  though  there  has 
telB  pNBWa  ateiV  this  line   in  the  past 


For  instance,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
bM  teas  fTfi^'t  stndles.  the  board  of  edu- 
cAtton  baa  eetabllahsd  a  dty-wice  repreaenta- 
tire  committee,  and  certain  church  grcups 
have  been  outstandingly  active  In  regard  to 
the  piuMani  Supplementimi  this,  church, 
public,  and  private  aodal  welfare  groups  have 
txwn  prookoUBt  tesnsdial  programs,  many  of 
whlob  atem  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  con- 
dition. If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  proper 
end  effective  clty-wlde  organisation,  there  has 
not  Ijeen  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
Of  enllpbtened  leaders  of  the  graxlty  of  the 
jjn  titilli  they  faced,  nor  their  dedication  to 
Mrs*  to  Its  sduUon. 
' — faront  teacher  grot'ps.  social  workers,  re- 
Itsioas  Isadwri.  hoys'  clubs.  Boy  and  Girl 
BdcuU.  social  hygiene  experts,  pfoltce  officials. 
jvvenlle  court  oflctals.  among  other j.  have 
pondered  the  problem.  Organization  of  spe- 
ctnl  doUaqiMDcy  eoniBiittees  in  each  school 
teo  biMm  ranaeted.  oommunlty  grcups  have 
boon  propoaart  and  in  some  cases  established 
to  deal  vtth  the  situation,  parents  and  teach- 
ers have  ooTuulted.  sebooUuNiae  canteens 
have  been  set  up  to  conduct  supervlaed  dance 
and  play  activities:  proposals  have  been 
offered  to  eitend  hours  of  service  by  public 
llbrariee  as  a  means  of  affording  worth  while 
entertainment. 


ouncxn.'ms  r*ccD 
While  the  ab-ove-stated  programs  are  direct- 
ed to  the  right  purpoee.  they  are  confronted 
with  obvicua  dlttctdtles.  War  demands  have 
taken  many  trained  workers  from  the  Juveni'e 
court,  from  the  District  Recreation  Depart- 
■Bont.  fron  all  and  sucdiy  staffs  where 
trained  personnel  are  needed.  Proba*;ly  there 
ts  justifiable  need  for  def ermenu  in  numerous 
CttMS  bat  the  pnonty  of  demands  d  the  war 
ate  so  eoaapalllac  we  can  but  Micasat  that 
tamporaniy  tbsra  must  bo  loiprovlMtlon, 
suhatltutum.  and  tepIaeemoDt  oriMilMd  as 
beet  It  may  be.  As  an  expression  of  profound 
faith,  we  voice  our  belief  that  Amer.can  zeal 
ftod  lacamalty  will  fill  the  gaps  and  effectively 


It  It  the  belief  of  thM  eopusHtee  that  or- 

of   neighborhood 

wtHl   tte  Moperation   of   parent- 

by  school  au- 

wlU  provo  helpful  when  Ineptrsd  by 

prlndplea  and  kept  clear  of  personal 


church  and  soclslly  minded 
poups  already  have  promoted  interesting  and 
wtataaoBN  recreational  or  eharacter-btilldlng 
pvograma  ttet  art  prondhif  splendid  activi- 
tlea  for  Maore  tlaw.  flehooi  Superintendent 
•  loadHriklpi.  80  far  as  possi- 
by  taochon  and  ottiar  aptiool  employees 
in  guidance  of  the  leisure-time  aetlvitlee  of 
school  children,  expansion  of  recreatlon-su- 
psislaluu  programs  of  the  school  system,  se- 
at of  more  teacheii  as  youth  coxinse- 
i  Of  adjuatmont  classes  lor  mal* 


>P 


adjusted  pupl!s.  and  extension  of  public  !!• 
brary  faelUtlee  as  a  mea  is  of  affording  inter- 
osUaf  and  worth-while  Kistue  time  for  youth 
punults. 

We  are  convinced  tti  st  one  of  the  main 
factors  contributing  to  Juvenile  delinquency 
Is  the  lack  of  religious  e  lucation  and  inspira- 
tion both  for  the  chl  d  and  the  parenu. 
Testimony  presented  U  thu  committee  in- 
dicated a  much  too  smill  percentage  of  our 
boya  and  girls  were  regular  attendants  of 
Stmday  aehools.  One  a '.  the  reasons  for  this 
probably  rests  in  the  indifference  of  parents 
with  respect  to  rellglots  activities. 

Within  the  past  2  ye  krs  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  more  deeplji  realized  the  serlous- 
neee  of  the  Juvenile- lei Inquency  problem. 
Surveys  were  conducive  which  disclosed  that 
about  25  percent  of  th«  boys  and  girls  found 
in  some  meastire  of  troi  ible  came  from  homes 
In  which  both  the  fat  ler  and  mother  have 
positions.  This  war-ai  gravated  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  dlflicu  t  with  which  to  deal, 
for  most  of  such  paren  tal  emplo3rment  has  a 
patriotic  motive  transc  tnding  the  pay.  yet  in 
many  cases  It  leaves  he  child  or  children 
without  proper  parentJ  1  guidance,  for  which 
there  can  be  no  compa  able  substitute. 

As  a  result  of  this  si  rvey,  efforts  are  being 
mede  to  provide  guid  mce  for  leisure-time 
activities  of  school-agi  children  through  ex- 
tension of  supervised  t  screatlon;  however,  as 
yet  this  has  fallen  shi  irt  of  the  goal.  One 
of  the  attractive  fea  ures  Inaugurated  in 
junior  high  schools  las  been  the  school 
"canteens"  which  ii  eludes  free  movies, 
dances,  snd  refreshm  ents.  Under  proper 
supervision  these  soci  il  functions  could  go 
far  In  providing  a  hea  thful  usage  of  youth- 
ful energy,  while  pro^  iding  wholesome  fun. 
While  there  were  questions  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  any  c  large  for  such  events, 
staged  in  a  public  ache  ol  buidlng.  the  answer 
of  witnesses  was  that  these  were  extra-cur- 
ricular affairs  and  thai  the  children,  or  their 
parents,  were  quite  w  Iling  to  pay  for  what 
they  wanted,  especially  for  dance  music  and 
other  entertainment. 

CKNCaAL    COftSISEHATIONS 
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Economic  security 
consid?rRtlon   of   the 
suthorities.  and  it   Is 
quires  the  efforts  of 
accomplish.      For 
authorities  have  been 
lem  of  housing,  and 
cost   hoxising    has 
people   in   the  lower 
Hubert   bill 
ernment  and  giving 
Board  of  Commtsstonitv 
about  quicker  action 
matters  which  now 
grees  passes  Isdlvldtialy 
islstlon  should  Imprqve 
the  DUtrlct 

JuTsnlle   dellnqueti^y 
whkH  occurs  overnli  ht 
home  snd  Is  progreiflve 
starts  to  school  the 
first  notices  Its  snti4)clal 
la  her  duty  not  only 
In  rlaasBS  of  not 
to  see  what  she  can 
the  home,  but  to 
the  school  doctor 
should  be  remedied 

Along  with  the  schools 
have  the  Oirl  Scouts 
Club,  and  so  forth; 
finds  that  the  studedt 
club  work,  she  shoul  1 
courage  Interest, 
needs  to  work  closely 

^our  regulatory  agepcles 
until  after  a  child 
from  then  on  It  is  th*; 


receiving  the  serious 
Federal    and    District 
something  which  re- 
entlre  community  to 
local    and    Federal 
srcr&lng  with  the  prob- 
[lowly  but  surely  low- 
made   available   to 
Income  groups.      The 
the   District   gov- 
nore  authority  to  the 
.  Is  expected  to  bring 
Btmierotis  municipal 
delayed  until  Con- 
on  them.     This  leg- 
the  functioning  of 


moe 


brl  ig 


Is    not   something 

It   lUrts   In   the 

After  the  child 

I  mcber  is  the  one  who 

behavior,  and  it 

to  try  to  correct  l^- 

than  as  to  80--and 

lo  in  connection  with 

to  the  attention  of 

adytbing  that  she  feels 


come  the  clubs.   Tou 

Soy  Scouts,  Police  Boys 

whenever  the  teacher 

is  not  interested  in 

do  something  to  en- 

agaln,  the  teacher 

with  the  parents. 

do  not  take  charge 

a  delinquent,  and 

duty  of  the  regulatory 


uaf. 


Ihsre 


bee  Jmes 


agency  to  cooperate  with  the  teacher  and 
with  the  family. 

In  regard  to  economic  conditions,  if  a  child 
is  in  a  neighborhood  where  they  normaUy 
hsve  good  regulations,  good  police  protection, 
and  a  high  lUndard  of  family  life,  theee  will 
all  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  child  in  line. 
However,  if  the  economic  condition  of  the 
family  Is  near  or  below  the  subsistence  level, 
the  problem  is  greatly  sggravated. 

CAOTSS   or   DEUIfQUKMCr 

The  following  were  found  by  your  com- 
mittee as  being  among  the  factors  contribut- 
ing to  Juvenile  delinquency: 

1.  In  many  homes  both  the  mother  and 
father  have  Jobs.  Consequently,  their  chil- 
dren lack  proper  parental  supervision  and 
training. 

a.  Broken  homes,  with  father  In  war  service, 
or  mother  in  full-time  employment,  brothers 
cr  sisters  away  from  home — eny  of  which  cir- 
cumstances may  cause  attitudes  of  unrest 
or  uncertainty  In  the  impressionable  ciilld. 

3.  Children  employed  under  unwholesome 
conditions  that  limit  educational  progress  or 
expose  them  to  immoral  habits. 

4.  Migration  of  family  groups  Into  Wash- 
ington, particularly  those  from  the  South, 
where  children  have  been  uprooted  from 
familiar  and  perhaps  more  comfortable  stir- 
roundings  to  be  lodged  in  congested  inade- 
quate housing. 

5.  Attendance  at  dance  halls,  beer  parlors, 
and  other  places  of  commercial  amusement 
where  constructive  supervision  is  lacking. 

6.  The  war -aroused  general  spirit  of  excite- 
ment, anxiety,  tension,  and  adventure— 
which  is  felt  by  all,  but  probably  to  a  more 
compelling  degree  by  tha  youth  than  by 
adults — and  which  is  reflected  in  disregard  of 
discipline,  especially  by  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  considered  care. 

7.  The  ease  with  which  todays  youth  earns 
"big  money"  with  the  pupil  sometimes  mak- 
ing a  higher  wage  than  h!8  teacher  and.  In 
too  many  instances,  without  having  adequate 
training  in  how  to  spend  or  save  his  earnings. 
While  the  easy-money  problem  Is  definitely 
war  related,  the  committee  regard  it  as  highly 
Important,  and  one  that  will  not  necessarUy 
pass  with  the  ending  of  the  war. 

8.  The  easy-going  performance  of  the  Dis- 
trict Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board  which, 
in  the  face  of  Increasing  problems  of  enforce- 
ment, has  Invoked  fewer  .suspensions  and  re- 
vocations of  permits  than  In  former  years, 
without  any  justifiable  showing  that,  despite 
wartime  increases  in  population  and  growing 
shortages  of  potable  supplies,  there  is  a  re- 
duced desire  for  drink  or  created  greater 
respect  for  regulations. 

BXCOM  KZirOATIONa 

Tour  eommittse  then  come  to  these  recom- 
mendstlons: 

1.  That  District  rscreatlon  faellitles,  seri- 
ously curtailed  by  war  activltiss.  should  be 
expended  snd  that  all  poeelble  steps  should 
be  uken  to  make  fuller  use  of  existing  faoili- 
tlee.  Included  In  the  latter  reference  Is 
nighttime  use  of  public-school  buildings 
where  there  is  a  showing  of  a  substantial 
number  of  Interested  persons  and  where  nec- 
essary supervision  can  be  provided. 

a.  That  funds  be  provided  for  continua- 
tion of  the  psychiatric  clinic  at  the  juvenile 
court. 

3.  That  funds  be  provided  for  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

4.  That  action  be  taken  by  school  author- 
Itlee,  and  other  city  officials,  if  necessary,  to 
bring  about  full  cooperation  by  owners  of  all 
movie  houses  and  oth-r  p'r.ces  of  amuse- 
ment to  bar  children  of  school  age  from  such 
places  during  school  hours,  unless  accom- 
panied by  parents  or  guardians. 

5.  That  municipal  officials  and  others  use 
all  legitimate  means  to  secure  adequate  and 
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proper  facilities  for  the  District's  Industrial 
Home  Schools  and  the  Training  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  as  aoon  aa  the  war  priorities 
Bituatlon  will  permit. 

6.  That  programs  of  enlistment  and  train- 
ing of  substitute  recreation  leaders,  in  public 
snd  private  organisations,  be  Initiated  to  fill 
the  places  of  men  and  women  who  have  em- 
barked on  war  aervlcea. 

7.  That  there  be  created  by  formal  ap- 
pointments by  the  Commissioners  a  District 
Juvenile  Conunission  to  serve  ^  a  clear- 
inghouse for  pertinent  data  on  problems  of 
children  and  as  a  fact-finding  and  advisory 
body  to  suggest  constructive  programs  to  the 
District  Commissioners  and  to  Congress,  and 
to  public  and  private  agencies  dealing  with 
the  problems. 

This  commission  should  include  repre^nt- 
atives  of  established  organizations  now  at 
work  on  the  problems,  such  as  the  public 
schools  system,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  Health  Department,  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  Washington  Federation  of 
Churches,  the  Federation  of  Citizens'  As- 
sociations, the  Federation  of  Civic  Associa- 
tions, the  juvenile  court,  the  District 
Recreation  Department,  the  Social  Hygiene 
Society,  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  boys' 
clubs,  and  the  parent -teacher  associations. 

We  feel  the  District  government  should 
provide  any  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses to  cover  payment  of  clerical  help  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  conduct  Its  cor- 
respondence, compile  factual  data,  and  out- 
line its  recommendations. 

Since  this  would  not  be  an  operating 
agency,  but  an  advisory  group,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear there  would  be  needed  any  considerable 
appropriation  and  probably  the  nneds  of 
secretarial  help  could  be  provided  by  loans  of 
secretarial  or  clerical  help  on  a  part-time 
basis  from  one  or  more  of  the  District 
agencies,  but  If  formal  authorization  snd 
appropriations  were  fotind  necessary,  we  ask 
the  Commissioners  to  prepare  and  forward 
them.  We  hold  that  the  prospective  result  of 
coordinated  advice  and  efforts  would  far  out- 
weigh the  contemplated  minor  cost  of  per- 
haps $5,000  to  910.000  a  year. 

The  Board  of  Education  already  has  made 
a  start  in  this  direction  with  the  creation  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  juvenile  problems, 
which  Includes  representatives  of  various 
public  and  private  agencies.  Our  propowl  is 
not  intended  to  disparage  the  work  of  that 
advisory  committee  but  rather  to  make  It 
possible  for  a  more  formally  recognized  and 
pennanent  agency,  to  be  named  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  to  operate  on  an  even 
more  effective  basis.  Perhaps  the  city  heads 
will  find  it  desirable  to  merge  the  existing 
committee  Into  the  commission  hereinbefore 
proposed. 

8.  That  the  requests  of  the  Commissioners 
for  funds  for  employment  of  additional  play- 
ground leaders  be  approved. 

9.  Thst  the  requesU  of  the  Commissioners 
for  employment  of  seven  addltloruil  in.'^pec- 
tors  for  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board 
be  approved,  with  the  hope  that  this  Increaw 
In  the  Board's  own  staff  will  enable  it  to  ob- 
tain a  more  Intimate  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  in  some  of  its  licensed  places. 

10.  That  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Board  consult  Its  record  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  too  lenient  with 
licensees  who  have  been  careless  as  to  their 
regard  for  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
law— a  liberal  Isw  which  should  be  strictly 
enforced  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  a 
return  of  prohibition  with  all  Its  evils. 

11.  That  all  members  of  the  District  Board 
of  Public  Welfare  make  frequent  inspections 
Of  District  welfare  institutions  operating  un- 
der their  direction,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  juvenllee.  to  assiu-e  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  over  which  they  exercise 
controL' 
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Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wln- 
chell  has  had  many  things  to  say  about 
many  people.  The  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  reading  something 
about  him  written  by  a  fellow  New 
Torker,  who  should  know  whereof  he 
writes.    The  releasa  ii  as  follows: 

WINCHXIX  CR8  A  TASTX  OT  HIS  OWN  MEOICim 

New  Yomc.— Walter  WincheU,  who  publicly 
admits  to  being  the  country's  outstanding  re- 
porter of  gossip  and  scandal.  t}ecomes  UM 
victim  of  his  own  device — gets  a  taste  of  his 
own  medicine — in  a  5a-page  booklet  just 
published  in  which  he  is  tianded  his  own 
species  of  "scallions"  and  is  sccused  of  being 
a  "dupe  of  Axis  agents."  a  promoter  of  "Hit- 
ler's divide-and-conquer  strategy,"  and  a 
leading  figure  in  an  asserted  home-front  plot 
to  impose  totalitarian  government  on  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  U  also  charged  in  the  booklet  that 
WincheU  is  the  "mouthpiece"  for  an  "un- 
American  gestapo,"  and  the  "press-agent 
stooge"  of  a  smear  bund. 

The  booklet,  which  prys  into  WincheUs 
private  affairs,  probes  his  public  prcnounce- 
ments,  reviews  his  "checkered"  career  and 
declares  that  he  is  powerful  and  dangerous 
and  a  menace  to  America,  is  autliored  by 
Joeeph  P.  Kamp.  New  York  publicist,  who 
has  been  excoriated  by  WincheU  principaUy 
as  a  collaborstor  of  Congressman  MAamt 
Dns. 

Entitled,  in  sly  and  bitter  humor,  "With 
Lotions  of  Love  •  •  •"  the  booklet  is  pub- 
llsiied'  by  the  Constitutional  Educational 
League,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  Kamp  is  a  vice 
chairman.  The  League  was  organized  by  war 
veterans  in  1919  under  the  sponsorship  of 
President  WUllam  Howard  Taft  and  Oen. 
Leonard  Wood  and  is  known  nationally  for 
its  militant  opposition  to  vm-Amerlcan  ac- 
tivities and  for  Its  expose  of  Communists, 
Fascists,  and  Nazis. 

'With  Lotions  of  Love  •  •  •"  picks  up 
the  WincheU  saga  where  other  biographerB 
have  left  off.  It  glvea  time,  place,  and  un- 
restricted detaU  of  asserted  InoldenU  in  the 
career  of  "America's  No.  1  newsboy."  "It  is 
certain  to  raise  Winchell's  blood  presstu'e  aa 
well  as  ths  reader's  eyebrows,"  the  author 
said  in  a  statement. 

The  booklet  declares  that  "WincheU.  as  a 
If  aval  oOoer,  is  a  joke,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
tell  m  detail  how  Uttle  he  knows  atxnit  the 
Navy  and  recltea  ths  unbellsvable  story  of 
hU  "active"  asnrlos  rseord.  It  points  out 
that,  contrary  to  Winchell's  public  stste- 
ments,  he  had  requested  "deferred  status" 
because  "he  believes  he  can  best  serve  in- 
terests of  Navy  by  remaining  in  an  inactive 
status." 

WlncbeU's  slurs  against  the  Army  are  also 
highlighted  together  with  the  charge  thst 
his  "propaganda"  has  been  branded  as  "det- 
rimental to  the  war  effort"  by  MlUtary  Intel- 
ligence. 

WlncheU's  one-man  campaign  against 
Congress  is  given  particular  sttention  with 
special  emphasis  on  his  controversy  with 
Congressman  Diss,  and  his  passages  -at-arms 
with  Representatives  RamuM  and  Hormaii. 
While  admitting  that  WincheU  Is  "prob- 
ably not  a  Communist,"  the  author  asserts 
that  he  Is  "much  worse  than  a  Communist" 


and  In  support  of  his  accusation  eninnerstes 
some  of  the  columnist's  acts  and  items  whlflto 
ars  asserted  to  have  helped  the  Communist 
cause. 

In  releasing  the  booklet  Mr.  Kamp  de- 
clared: "For  ao  years  WincheU  has  perpe- 
trated a  ludicrous  and  mlschlevotu  hoax. 
Masserous  articles  and  several  books  have 
bsaa  written  about  him  and  his  mean  and 
maUelous  scandalmongerlng.  While  all  ot 
these  previous  writings  have  been  factual  in 
content,  most  of  them  have  presented  Win» 
chell  as  nothing  more  sinister  than  sn  illiter- 
ate boor  ...  a  dull  fellow,  with  a  pen- 
chant for  smart-alecky  wisecracking,  who 
generally  amused  his  130.000,000  American 
betters  by  a  frank  confession  of  peeping  under 
drawn  blinds  and  snliBug  at  social  garbage 
cans. 

"My  purpose  is  to  allow  the  American 
people  to  see  for  the  first  time  this  jester 
to  the  court  of  bad  taste  stripped  of  his 
cap  and  bells  so  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  whether  his  wartime  antics  are 
those  of  a  clown  or  a  conspirat<»'." 

In  a  preface  to  his  booklet.  Mr.  Kamp  iden« 
tifies  WincheU  as  an  important  and  voclfer- 
oiis  agent  of  a  home  front  imderground 
movement  seeking  to  Impose  a  totaUtarian 
form  of  government  on  the  people  of  tho 
United  States. 

This  movement,  according  to  the  booklet. 
Is  headed  by  a  powerful  group  of  Interna- 
tionalists whose  politico-sociological  schem- 
ing involves  high  personages  in  official  Wash- 
ington. This  movement,  the  booklet  dis- 
closes, is  aided  and  abetted  by  a  smear  bund 
which  maintains  an  un-American  Gestapo  to 
snoop  on  the  American  people  and  to  spy  on 
representative  patriotic  organizations. 

The  Dies  committee  is  cataloged  as  a 
ESascist  outfit,  the  booklet  charges,  and  Little 
Business  Men  of  America,  the  Racquet  Club, 
the  Republican  Club,  the  Prayer  League  at 
America,  the  United  States  Police  Reserve 
Association,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society, 
among  others,  are  named  as  subversive  or- 
ganizations in  the  secret  files. 

"Investigation  further  discloses,"  the  au- 
thor declares,  "that  a  listing  of  borderline 
subversive  grotips  includes  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
fac^^irers.  the  Knights  of  Coliunbus.  the  Na- 
tional Americanism  Commission  of  the 
American  Le^on,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars." 

The  lieavlly  documented  material  in  'With 
Lotions  of  Love  •  •  ""is  taken  mainly 
from  two  chapters  of  Mr.  Kamp's  forthcom- 
ing book  Un-American  Gestapo. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  ia 
the  RgcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment prepared  by  me  for  presentation 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration, June  21, 1944.  The  meeting  wag 
canceled  because  of  the  heavy  legislatlvt 
program.    It  follows: 

I  appear  to  record  my  unqualified  support 
of  the  measures  tmder  consideration  beforo 
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this  4MClacnidicd  eommlttee  today.  So  far 
M  tlM  vaftooi  bin*  art  eoncemKl.  It  dees  not 
Matter  to  tarn  vblch  one.  or  which  comblna- 
tloci  at  any  at  ttaam.  foa  may  decide  to  Eup- 
pan  ao  looff  aa  tlM  hMorto  American  principle 
cC  aaylum  H  anuwmatwl  and  apaedUy  adopted 
hf  tlM  wMMiUttaa.  Thar*  la  not,  and  should 
BOt  ba.  any  partisan,  or  eTen  pattOBaltattc. 
aoaaldaratkNia  attached  to  theaa  maaanraa. 
Tbaf  aaek  to  permit  a  great  humane  salva- 
tion of  thousand*  of  our  feliow-belngs  who 
have  felt  the  cruel  lash  of  unspeakable 
tyranny  and  peraecutlon — men,  women,  and 
dUltftea  aotely  afflicted  and  grievously  mla- 
traatcit  adely  becauae  at  theli  race,  their  re- 
,  their  political  vlewa.  or  simply  be- 
they  were  caught  In  the  tragic  net- 
work at  global  war. 

It  ao  happena  that  predominantly  our 
have  been  the  chief  and 
aullerers  from  the  oppres- 
and  baatlallty  of  ruthlaaa  aaalots.  But 
and  other  fattha  have  also  been 
▼tstted  with  a  form  of  Intoleratlon  and 
Jbnitallty  which  has  few  parallels  In  the  an- 
Ula  at  history.  To  make  matters  worae.  theae 
Jewiah  people  becauae  of  the  f  althleasneaa  of  a 
aelflah  International  diplomacy  which  en- 
gtnaorad  the  defeat  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
vfeMa  pipar  have  been  denied  harbor  and 
refUft  In  their  own  lawfully  constituted  na- 
tkmal  boaaeland  oC  Palestine.  Barred  even 
from  their  own  ancient  native  land,  driven 
from  pUlar  to  poet,  theee  pitiful  victims  are 
forced  to  wander  aa  exiles  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  turned  away  from  every  haven  of 
aafety.  starving,  and  destitute  and  homeleaa. 

Other  racea  and  faiths.  Including  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Pollah.  the  French,  and  others,  have 
suffered  a  ainllar  fate — their  homea  deatroyed. 
tbclr  fortnaaa  atolen.  their  earthly  poaaes 
alons  pilfered,  their  Innocent  children  slaugh- 
tered before  their  very  eyes.  All  these  unfor- 
tunatea  look  to  America — to  us,  with  hopeful 
hearts  to  save  them  from  a  destiny  more  cruel 
than  death— enslavement  and  torture. 

We  cannot  fall  them.  Not  only  as  Ameri- 
cans whose  country  has  traditionally  held 
out  the  hand  of  refuge  and  comfort  to  the 
afflicted  and  the  persecuted,  but  as  human 
belntcs  whoee  hearts  must  be  deeply  moved  by 
this  sight  of  stifferlng  and  barbarotis  punish- 
ment, we  must  perform  our  sacred  duty  to 
mankind.  We  must  not  turn  these  peofil* 
away  item  the  last  door  upon  which  they  can 
knock  for  shelter  and  a  chance  to  live.  We 
mtist  let  them  In:  we  must  bind  their 
wounds:  we  must  give  them  shelter  in  our 
midst — all  of  them  who  stifler  IndeecrltMble 
anguish  and  tearfully  pray  for  deliverance 
from  tyranny  and  Injuatlee. 

ThU  doea  not  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
dlacsrd  our  praMnt  hnmtgratlon  laws,  nor 
that  we  will  mnvli^  multiply  the  social  and 
unemployment  problems  of  the  poat-war 
period.  We  can  stipulate,  as  theae  measures 
do.  that  when  the  war  la  over  and  conquered 
terr'.torles  have  again  been  liberated,  these 
^  people  will  be  returned  to  their  own  countrtea. 

Ml  mil  II  n  at  tbt  irmnintttai  Hm<  ii  ma  may 
b«  too  Iftitu  Bvwy  4af  MSI  tboasanda  of 
tban  vMtaii  alaln.  laHutad.  driven  to  mad- 
MM  cr  a  Mam  death  by  atarvatlon.  In  the 
BSMe  of  humanity  and  mercy.  In  the  name  of 
Htm  who  died  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
let  us  take  these  sufferers  to  our  own  aecure 
I  urge  you  with  all  mj  heart.  I 
tvlth  you  with  all  my  sarpaatnam  and 
atraagth — report  theae  measures  at  once  and 
dMMOttrate  to  the  wboie  world,  particularly 
tp  the  craaed  tyranta  who  have  perpetrated 
theae  outragea.  that  the  aoul  of  America  Is 
aa  kindly  and  human  as  its  sword  Is  In- 
vincible and  mighty. 

I  have  every  conOdence  that  to  a  man  you 
VlU  harken  to  the  pleas  of  humanity. 

Thank  you  ver;  much.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
CenUcmen.  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


Pledge  to  the  ?  ar  V/oanded 
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Mrs.  NORTON, 
leave  to  extend  my 
OBO,  I  include  the 
Malvina  Lindsay,  frctn 
Post  of  January  15, 


Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
fpUowing  article  by 

the  Washington 


1  44: 


GxN"Lza 


Th« 

(By  Malvlni 

PLDCS    TO    THK 


Sex 
Lindsay) 

WAa    WOUNDED 


St  ifle 


aid 


(For  a  woma  i 

X  will  begin  now  fali  ifuUy 
training  myself  for  th  t 
aoon  to  meet — that  of 
war  wounded  and  mal^ni 
is  home  as  usual 

If   I   see   a   maimed 
streets.  I  will  firmly 
c^lrlously,  or  to  turn  aWay 
gesture  of  shrinking,  oi 
of  commiseration  croea 
mon  all  the  sensitivity 
racy  of  soul  I  po 
matter-of-fact    glance 
stranger. 

I  wlU  never,  under 
so    boorish    and    unfeeling 
serviceman  about  his 
draw  him  out  on  his 

I  wUl  never,  in  a  pull Ic 
a  companion,  even   in 
serviceman   whose 
parent.     I  will  realize 
may  not  see  or  bear  mc 
win  make  him  unhapffly 
subject  of  attention. 

I  will  never  let  th« 
paae  ihy  llpa— or  abide 
thoughta — in    connection 
acarred  serviceman. 

If  anyone  I  know  or 
a  far-away   hospital 
dlsheartenlngly  or  toe 
loualy.  but  wUl  rather 
that  I  am  not  ludul; 
and  am  not  attaching 
to  the  physical  affllctlc^ 
will  try  to  communicfte 
cheerful,  and  hopeful 
ever  has  befallen  him. 

If  any  member  of  my 
whole  from  this  war.  I 
undvtaklng  to  see  th^ 
aa  pooathle  as  a  complex  ely 


bal  tie 


th  »e 
ttan 


S3 


For  the  sake  of  all 
of  life  who  may  return 
In  body  or  mind,  I  will 
habit  of  cheerfulness. 
me  Joy.  laughter,  and 
later,  knowing  that 
more  curative  value 

I  will  determinedly 
nature  any  neurotic, 
ward  thoee  who  bear 
of  battle.    I  will  train 
sears  with  reverence 
man  courage  and 

I   will   constantly 
mental  achievements  oi 
en  who  have  been 
I  will  remember  St. 
lame  Queen  of  Sheba, 
the  bUnd  UUton.  the 
crippled  Alexander  Pop^, 
Iwinalso 


at  home) 

and  prayerfully 

test  of  battle  I  am 

welcoming  back  the 

g  them  feel  that  It 


serviceman   on   the 

any  urge  to  stare 

with  the  slightest 

to  let  even  a  shadow 

my  face.    I  will  sum- 

of  mind  and  arlstoc- 

glve  him  the  usual, 

I    would    give    any 


i,ny  circumstances,  be 

as   to    ask   any 

vounds  or  to  seek  to 

tfattle  experiences. 

place,  comment  to 

a  whisper,   about  a 

Injuries    are    ap- 

that  even  though  he 

his  acute  sensitivity 

aware  that  he  is  a 

term,  "Poor  fellow" 
for  a  moment  In  my 
with    a    battle- 
love  lies  wounded  In 
will   not  write  him 
curiously  and   anx- 
try  to  make  him  feel 
worried  or  alarmed 
too  much  Importance 
he  has  suffered.    I 
to  him  my  calm, 
acceptance  of  what- 

family  returns  partly 

vlll  make  it  my  major 

he  Is  treated  as  far 

whole  and  normal 


tiose 


men  In  my  orbit 

lome  sick  or  wounded 

I  ultlvate  in  myself  the 

I  will  cherish  about 

:ayety.  both  now  and 

things  often  have 

medicine. 

root  out  of  toy  own 

rinklng  attitude  to- 

he  permanent  marka 

nyself  to  regard  these 

testimonials  of  hu- 


a  I 
char  icter. 


remind   myself  of  the 

great  men  and  wom- 

pltrslcally  handicapped. 

laul  the  Apostle,  the 

the  blind  Homer  and 

deaf  Beethoven,  the 

the  invalid  Steven- 

rentember  that  one  of  the 


foremost  figures  right  now  In  world  leader- 
ship, who  Is  also  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  attained  his  distinctions  tmder  phys- 
ical handicaps  as  severe  as  moat  woimded 
veterans  will  return  with. 

I  win  try  to  meet  this  test  of  battle  be- 
hind the  lines  with  as  much  covirage  and 
steadfastness  as  the  brave  men  who  In- 
oirred  these  wounds  displayed  at  the  battle 
front  to  guarantee  to  me  the  way  of  life  I 
now  enjoy. 


Termination  of  War  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  MRUK 

or   NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  MRUK.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  day  Is 
rapidly  approaching  when  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  settlement  of  terminated 
war  contracts  must  rest  squarely  upon 
war  contractors  and  subcontractors 
themselves,  rather  than  upon  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government."  I  am  quot- 
ing Mr.  Paul  Engstrum,  a  nationally 
known  constiltant,  industrial  engineer, 
and  authority  on  contract  termination 
and  on  Government  and  war  contractors' 
procedures.  He  is  the  director  of  the 
contract  termination  division  of  a  well- 
known  firm  of  Federal  consultants  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Engstrum  has  told  me,  sp  rapidly 
has  the  War  Department  moved  to  rein- 
force its  organization  for  handling  set- 
tlements of  canceled  contracts  and  in 
setting  up  policies  and  procedures  for 
termination  boards  to  follow,  that  in  the 
near  future  it  may  become  practically 
current  in  disposing  of  such  cases.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  urging  contractors 
themselves  to  get  their  organizations  in 
readiness  for  the  day  when  the  present 
trickle  of  contract  cancelations  mounts 
into  a  tidal  wave. 

Up  to  the  present,  termination  settle- 
ments have  been  relatively  small  in  re- 
lation to  total  war  production.  W.  P.  B. 
Chairman  Donald  Nelson,  giving  what  he 
termed  a  "realistic  view"  of  the  war- 
contract  situation,  said  recently  that  the 
Government's  outstanding  obligation  for 
goods  still  to  be  delivered  totaled  about 
$75,000,000,000.  or  "considerably  more" 
than  the  1943  production. 

A  second  big  fact — 

Said  Mr.  Nelson- 
is  that  out  of  WIO.000,000,000  In  prime  con- 
tracts placed  by  Government  since  June  1»40, 
the  face  value  of  contracts  terminated  up  to 
April  of  this  year  totaled  only  »22.000,000.000. 

Mo6t  of  these  canceled  contracts  were 
swiftly  replaced  by  contracU  for  different 
models  of  the  same  product. 

Thus,  while  a  few  terminations  have 
been  coming  through  almost  daily,  the 
great  flood  of  them  will  pour  out  over  the 
country  on  "X-day."  the  day  Germany 
falls. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  holders 
of  America's  more  than  2,000,000  prime 
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and  sub  contracts  for  war  goods  '^r- 
min^tion-minded.**  These  include  the 
following: 

First.  The  setting  up  of  "termination 
units"  within  individual  companies  hold- 
ing war  prime  and  sub  contracts.  This 
plan  has  the  backing  of  both  the  War 
Department  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is  designated 
to  help  companies  prepare  the  way  for 
sudden  cancelations  which  might  come 
in  a  large  quantity  at  any  time.  Once 
these  units  are  properly  organized,  they 
are  expected  to  help  both  their  own  or- 
ganizations and  the  Government  termi- 
nation agencies  dispose  of  cancelation 
problems. 

Second.  The  War  Department  Is  hav- 
ing certain  personnel  trained  in  termi- 
nation procedure  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

Third.  Streamlining  of  Army  policies 
to  make  termination  as  speedy  and  as 
final  as  possible.  One  of  the  latest  of 
these  policies  is  the  constant  revision  of 
General  Procurement  Regulation  No.  15 
to  bring  them  up  to  date  with  changes 
in  termination  legislation  and  surplus 
property  acts.  For  example,  the  Army 
has  Just  announced  that  It  has  revised 
the  procedure  governing  the  review  of 
contract-termination  settlements  for 
smaller  contractors.  Whereas,  former- 
ly each  proposed  settlement  agreement 
involving  the  payment  of  more  than 
$5,000 — excluding  payment  for  com- 
pleted items  or  work  at  the  contract 
price — had  to  be  examined  by  a  War  De- 
partment advisory  panel  before  final 
settlement  could  be  concluded,  the  re- 
vised regulation  raises  to  $25,000  the 
minimum  value  of  a  contract  which  must 
be  reviewed  by  a  settlement  board  before 
final  termination  pa3rments  can  be  made. 
The  Army  has  annoimced  that  terml- 
naUon  claims  of  $171,000,000  have  been 
settled.  The  surplus  property  resulting 
from  these  terminations  has  been  sold 
or  disposed  of  in  new  war  contracts,  and 
$133,000,000,000  actually  have  been  paid 
out  by  the  War  Departanent  in  final  set- 
tlements. These  payments  cleared  off 
$2,000,000,000  in  face  amount  of  can- 
celed contracts  on  which  claims  have 
been  made.  Over  two  and  one- half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  additional  contracts  were 
settled  without  any  claims  at  all. 

However,  it  is  estimated  that  war  con- 
tractors still  are  entitled  to  claim  more 
than  one-half  biUion  doUars  in  settle- 
ment of  fixed-price  contracts  which  al- 
ready have  been  terminated.  Up  to  the 
1st  of  May,  only  a  little  more  than  $130,- 
000.000  of  these  unsettled  claims  actual- 
ly had  been  filed.  The  Army  feels  that 
it  is  vital  that  this  job  t>e  speeded  up  by 
Industry  In  general.  To  get  paid,  the 
contractors'  claims  must  be  properly  sub- 
mitted m  detail. 

To  obtain  a  settlement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  terminated  contract,  a 
contractor  must  present  all  facts  on 
which  a  negotiated  settlement  can  be 
based.  The  primary  facts  are:  First,  a 
complete  inventory  of  all  property  for 
which  reimburs«nent  is  expected,  and 
second,  a  complete  statement  of  costs 
allocable  to  the  terminated  contract. 
Hence,  the  Contractors  Termination  Or- 
ganization must  be  manned  by  respon- 


sible officers  of  their  own  company,  who 
should  in  turn  be  advised  by  termination 
consultants,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare these  facts  accurately  and  speedily. 

In  many  quarters  in  official  Washing- 
ton, stress  is  being  placed  on  this  aq;>ect 
of  the  demobilization  Job:  When  termi- 
nation comes,  industry  must  be  pre- 
pared. War  Mobilization  Director  James 
F.  Byrnes  disclosed  recently  that  In- 
structions will  go  out  to  all  war  contrac- 
tors within  the  next  30  days,  notifying 
them  of  the  percentage  cutbacks  which 
will  be  applied  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
European  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes  emphasized  to  a  special 
Senate  committee  that  delay  in  the  set- 
tlement of  terminated  contracts  will 
greafly  aggravate  transition  to  peace- 
time; employment  and  if  delay  is  to  occur 
"Then  we  might  as  well  Immediately 
provide  for  a  huge  ptibUc  works  pro- 
gram." 

Outlining  comprehensive  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  Army  procurement 
of&cials  to  curtail  military  production 
immediately  upon  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many, the  War  Mobilization  Director 
said  that  the  Army  already  has  prepared 
a  revision  of  its  current  supply  program 
to  be  put  Into  eSect  on  the  day  Hitler 
surrenders.  These  revised  procurement 
schedules  have  been  made  available  to 
W.  P.  B.  The  Army  shortly  will  make 
these  tables  available  to  its  field  offices, 
and  contractors  will  thus  be  able  to  get 
an  inkling  of  proposed  reductions  in 
their  orders  in  time  to  cushion  the  effect 
of  termination  on  their  organization. 

Official  statements  from  Washington 
war  agencies  continue  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  termination  preparedness  at  the 
company  level.  This  Is  necessary  if  ex- 
ecutives are  to  avoid  expensive  and  un- 
necessary delays  in  winding  up  their 
business  with  the  Government.  Prima- 
rily, the  Job  is  viewed  from  ctfftdal  sources 
as  one  of  education,  to  make  industry 
aware  of  what  must  be  done.  The  prob- 
lem Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  procurement  process  filters 
through  prime  contractors,  through 
thousands  of  subcontractors,  and  in  turn 
to  the  suppliers  of  the  subcontractors. 

An  authoritative  spokesman  for  the 
Army  made  the  following  statement  in 
connection  with  adjustments  of  produc- 
tion cut-back  and  the  termination  of 
war  contracts: 

ine  effective  utUlaatlon  of  manpower,  fa- 
cUitlea,  and  materials  in  the  production  of 
■uppUes  and  equipment  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  requires  constant  planning. 
Changes  In  production  programs  are  neces- 
sary aa  the  war  progreaaea  from  one  stage  to 
another.  It  la  vitally  Important  that  we 
make  these  changea  If  Uvea  are  not  to  be  un- 
duly sacrificed  and  the  taxpayers'  money  Is 
not  to  be  spent  for  munitions  which  have 
become  obsolete  or  semlobsolete  because  of 
changes  In  enemy  tactics,  terrain,  or  climatic 
conditions.  Such  changes  can  have  serious 
consequences  upon  living  conditions  and  em- 
ployment In  particular  areas.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  all  reductions  in  programs 
and  cancelations  of  contracts  be  given  care- 
ful consideration. 

The  implications  of  the  contract  ter- 
mination Job  for  American  industry  are 
staggering  when  viewed  in  the  aggre- 
gate.   War  expenditures  art  running  at 


a  dally  rate  of  more  than  $300,000,000. 
Schedules  call  for  nearly  $09,000,000,000 
in  arms  production  for  1944.  This  repre- 
sents an  average  monthly  rate  of  20  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

A  sudden  cancelation  of  even  a  portion 
of  these  huge  war  contracts  will  come  as  a 
rude  shock  to  the  companies  holding 
them.  Yet  such  a  prospect  is  exactly 
what  Industry  faces  on  X-day,  when 
the  European  military  campaign  is  fin- 
ished and  the  Allied  war  machine  can 
turn  its  attention  to  the  Pacific.  A  re- 
duction in  over-all  military  equipment 
needs  of  from  35  to  50  peremt  is  fore- 
cast for  the  period  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Germany,  and  this  country's  war 
plants  will  bear  the  brunt  of  this  reduc- 
-tion. 

On  the  assumption  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, industry  is  2  months  ahead  of  de- 
liveries in  Its  expenditures  for  produc- 
tion, the  amount  of  claims  which  would 
be  filed  If  all  contracts  were  terminated 
would  be  one-sixth  of  $69,000,000,000.  or 
about  $11,300,000,000.  If  Industry,  on 
the  average,  Is  3  months  ahead  of  deliv- 
eries, the  amount  of  claims  would  be  one- 
fourth  of  $69,000,000,000,  or  roughly, 
$17,000,000,000. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  this  termi- 
nation problem,  the  military  services  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  protect  the 
contractor.  More  information  on  cut- 
backs will  shortly  be  available.  Encotir- 
agement  is  given  the  establishment  of 
company  termination  units  and  the 
traimng  of  men  to  staff  them.  With 
continued  cooperation  the  jol  of  transi- 
tion to  a  civtiian  economy  need  not  be 
insurmountable. 


Finland 

«    EXTENSION  OF  RSIARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAatucHuarna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
solemn  hour  when  our  Government  has 
apparently  in  effect  broken  diplomatic 
relations  with  little  Finland  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  sympathy  to  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

Finland  has  for  many  years  demon- 
strated a  fine  moral  honesty  that  might 
well  be  emulated  by  other  nations.  With- 
out fail  she  has  met  her  obligations  on 
her  national  debt  to  this  country.  In 
many  other  respects  this  brave  nation 
has  given  us  proof  of  the  high  character 
of  her  people,  their  love  of  freedom  and 
democracy  and  their  willingness  to  die  to 
preserve  her  birthright  of  free  men  and 
women. 

It  Is  urged  by  our  Government  that 
Finland  fights  against  one  of  our  allies. 
It  might  well  be  mentioned  that  that  ally 
fights  against  only  one  of  our  major  ene- 
mies and  still  retains  friendly  relations 
with  the  nation  that  attacked  us.  But 
in  any  event,  I  deplore  the  fact  that  Kn- 
land,  or  any  othor  nation,  idioald  bav« 
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punitive  action  taken  against  it  by  this 
Government  simply  because  she  fights  to 
protect  herself  against  aggression  and 
seeks  to  preserve  her  boundaries  and  her 
territory  from  unwarranted  invasion.  If 
the  principle  of  self-determination  is  to 
have  any  substantial  meaning,  if  the 
words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  are  sin- 
cerely put,  if  ovu-  pronouncements  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy  are  to 
be  something  more  than  hollow  echoes, 
our  Nation  cannot  logically  take  sides 
for  any  reason,  or  on  any  pretext,  against 
a  brave  people  struggling  for  their  ex- 
istence, their  lives,  and  their  inde- 
pendence. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  Finland  should 
be  invaded  and  conquered;  but  it  is  worse 
that  she  should  be  made  the  victim 
acainst  her  will  and  by  the  force  of  arms 
of  a  deliberate  communistic  infiltration. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  the  long-time  policy 
of  this  American  Government  will  not 
subscribe  to  this  most  unfortunate  re- 
sult. I  hope  that  our  State  Department 
will  reconsider  this  grave  question  and 
give  Finland  as  a  free  and  independent 
naUon  the  recognition  she  deserves. 
This  course  will  be  pleasing  and  grati- 
lytng  to  all  true  lovers  of  freedom  but 
of  all  to  the  very  many  American 
of  Fixmish  descent  in  our  midst 
loyalty  to  America  and  whose  con- 
tributions to  American  life  are  certainly 
rot  exceeded  by  any  other  group  in  the 
Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  John 
ODonnell  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

CAPITOL  STTTTF 

(By  Jolin  OlXumen) 

Am  might  well  b*  expected,  the  Soviet  Exn- 
b«rt  and  the  thick  red  line  of  F.  O.  R.'i 
backen.  led  by  Comrade  Browder 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee,  are  delighted  over 
the  8tat«  Department's  ouster  of  Finland's 
minister  to  the  United  States.  HjaJmar  Pro- 
cope,  and  three  of  hi*  aides,  along  with  their 
Immediate  famllMa. 

With  coDsMnmble  amxig  satlafactlon.  some 
of  the  wortliiy  gentry  }n  the  State  Depart- 
ment ar*  now  announcing  that  the  removal 
of  tto*  popular  Finnish  minister  from  this 
Capital  "has  dosed  up  the  last  Axis  listening 
peat  in  Waahlngtcm." 

But  so  far  as  w«  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, Moscow  has  no  Intention  of  shutting 
down  Japan's  listening  post  in  Moscow. 

For  SOIB0  stiaafs  rsason.  the  sute  Depart- 
ment at  llrtt  was  very  ooy  or  Jittery  (or 
perhaps  It  was  just  Ixnsst  Ignorance)  when 
It  came  to  discussing  the  make-up  of  the 
Jspanssr  staff  In  Moscow  which  Is  nattirally 
Interested  in  digging  up  all  the  military  In- 
fonnattea  possible  about  the  effectiveness  of 
tbe  Amsncan-made  lO.CXX)  airplanes.  5.G0O 
etc  etc^  that  we  have  poured  into 


But  finally  after  a  34 -hour  Interval  the 
Dspartmsot  came  through  with  a  list  of  the 
Japa  on  the  watch  in  Moeoow,  as  of  last 
month. 

Our  enemies,  the  JaQs.  have  a  very  effective 
and  large  staff  of  expects  m  their  diplomatic 
of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
and  quite  properly  digging  up  cur 
BBilitary  sscrsts. 

Shrewd  NaoUke  Sato  U  Tokyo's  Ambasaadcr 
In  Moscow.  His  opposite  number,  the  Soviet 
AmhssHSrtOf  to  Tokyo,  la  Jacques  Alexandro- 


The  top  men  tn  Japan's  set-up  la  Moscow 
form  a  spy  bursau  which  la  impiesslve  to  our 
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experts, 
Konuro 


moT  ing 
admin  Is 


Intlo  lated 
Japaxeae 

r»  t 

<  n 
Russia 


military  and  naval 
In  peacetime. 

The    Jap    Army 
directed   by  Col.  C 
hara— or  were  in  Ma^ 
received  here  from  the 

Naval  Attach^  Capt. 
aldea.  including  Capt. 
busy  picking  up  what 
our  Navy  secrets  and 
Information  under 
to  the  Jap  Imperial 

The  list  of  Japs  In 
down  with  experts  In 
Tbe  latest  list  showed 
of  these  top-flight  Jap 
the  legalized  art  of  e 
under  dlpiomatic 

Minister-Counselor 
Kameyama.  Secretaries 
Yukhanl.  Aklvama 
shot  undercover 
tachte,  Umenuro. 

So  far  as  Wafihlngto|i 
cover.  Pal  Joey  Stalin 
when  it  comes  to 
that  American 
feel  a  lot  t>etter  and 
In  Moccow  were  given 
and  gently  ushered 
posts  where  they  are 
gather  and  ship  back 
United  States  mllitar 

We've  politely 
the  presence  of 
experts  In  a  spot  whet^ 
valuable  Information 
ment  shipped  to 
of  American  fl^htlng 
the  Southwest  Pacifl( 
Arthur,  or  in  the 
Admiral  Nimltz. 

Pal  Joey  has  Just 
smiled.    He  pxit  on 
boot  out  the  Finns, 
our  request  that  he  ] 
Moscow  our  enemies 

Pal  Joey  has  given 
ths  Busslan  shrug 

VThen    general 
Congress  against  the 
Stats    Department 
Proccpe"    there    was 
whispers  from  our 

The  gist  of  this 
Ing  was  that  Prccope 
Senators  and 
like  the  Roosevelt 

Coming    down    to 
these  inspired 
that  Procope  had 
(Senator  Srrm 
among    them )    that 
turning  over  to  Stalin 

Well,  we  took  the 
per  down.    The  one 
know,  because  he 
of  the  Senate.  Is 
highest   authority) 
news  from  Procope. 
about  it,  but  did  get 
from  two  high  rankli^ 
States  Navy. 

"In  the  long  run.' 
tlnguuhed  Senators 
nm,  I  repeat,  the 
Ing  to  receive  more 
from  the  people  of  t 
lot  of  these  fourth- 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Well,  we  remember 
when  wc  were  wrltlnf 
mighty  good  long 
called  the  piece  ws 
Nurml.    But  that  wat 
the  smooth  perf  ectlo  i 
brother     Pinna — WUl|s 
mainen.    And  that 
But  in  the  •'long  ruii 
served,  we're  betting 


me  1  who  have  met  them 


In   Moscow   are 
and  Ma  J.  K.  Nok- 
when  last  word  was 
enemy  listening  post. 
S.  Yamaguchl  and  his 
M.  Fumoto.  are  very 
they  can  learn  about 
]  ilans  and  shooting  the 
di  slomatic  secrecy  back 
In  Tokyo. 
Moscow  Is  well  salted 
I  viatlon  and  espionage, 
the  presence  in  Russia 
agents,  career  men  in 
p^iug  when  carried  out 
ity: 
.  Morlnlma.  Counselor 
Takeuchl.  Kawasaki, 
Tikakhasi.  and  the  big- 
designated  as  st- 
and Kawamata. 
has  been  able  to  dia- 
ls very  sot  in  bis  ways 
him  with  the  plea 
and  generals  would 
sajer  if  Stalin's  Jap  guests 
a  diplomatic  heave-ho 
aWay  from  their  listening 
industriously  laboring  to 
to  Japan  the  hottest 
secrets. 

to  Pal  Joey  that 

army  and  military 

they  can  get  ripe  and 

otur  American  equlp- 

may  mean  the  death 

men  in  Burma,  or  In 

under  General  Mac- 

Paclflc  command  of 
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nat  ntment 
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broid 


I  \iffed  on  his  pipe  and 

\  bs  pressure  for  us  to 

We  did.    We  .  renewed 

ay  ball  and  oust  from 

the  Japs. 

OS  the  diplomatic  grin, 
sits  tight. 

flared    up    In 
manner  In  which  the 
handled    "L'Affalre 
a    buzz    of    Inspired 
wolthy  diplomats, 
beliind  the  hand  whisper- 
was  too  friendly  with 
who  simply  don't 
administration. 

specific    cases,   one   of 

from  on  high  was 

tlpi^  off  certain  Senators 

of  New  Hampshire 

this    Government    was 

otir  cruiser  Milicaukee. 

trt)Uble  to  run  this  whls- 

entlcman  who  should 

proclaimed  it  on  the  floor 

poiltlve   (and  this  Is  tbe 

he   didn't  get  the 

lever  spoke  to  Procope 

on  separate  occasions 

officers  in  the  United 
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(Observed  one  of  our  dls- 

cstarday.  "in  the  long 

petole  of  Finland  are  go- 

jespect  and  admiration 

United  States  than  a 

term  strategists  up  on 
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that  back  in  ths  days 
sports,  the  Finns  were 
distance  runners.    We  re- 
wrote sbcut  Paavo 
a  long  time  ago.    And 
of  ths  legs  of  those 
snd     Hans    Koleh- 
a  long,  long  time  ago. 
"  as  the  Senator  ob- 
m  the  Finns. 


We  whole-heartedly  agree  with  those  brave 
words  of  President  Roosevelt  when  he  re- 
buked the  pinkish  American  Youth  Confer- 
ence on  the  White  House  lawn,  back  in  '40 
when  they  haUed  the  red  aggression  of  Fin- 
land. 

Said  F.  D.  R.  of  Finland  that  afternoon. 

"Here  Is  a  small  republic  tn  northern 
Europe.  A  republic  which,  without  any  ques- 
tion whatever,  wishes  solely  to  maintain  Its 
own  territorial  and  governmental  Integrity. 

"Nobody  with  any  pretense  of  common 
sense  believes  that  Finland  had  any  ulterior 
designs  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

"American  sympathy  is  08  percent  with  the 
Finns  in  their  effort  to  stave  off  invasion  of 
their  own  soil.  That  American  sympathy  by 
now  Ls  axiomatic. 

"The  Soviet  Hnion,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical fact,  as  everybody  knows,  who  has  the 
courage  to  face  the  fact,  the  practical  fact 
known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the  world.  Is 
run  by  a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any  other 
dictatorship  in  the  world. 

"It  has  invaded  a  neighbor  so  Inflnltesl- 
mally  small  that  it  could  do  no  conceivable, 
possible  harm  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  small 
Nation  that  seeks  only  to  live  at  peace  as  a 
democracy,  and  a  liberal,  forward-looking 
democracy  at  that." 


Father's  Day,  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21, 1944 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  Immanuel  Pres- 
byterian Church.  Cleveland: 

There  Is  a  peculiar  poignancy  to  this  par- 
ticular Jime  day  for  all  of  us.  Our  heturts 
are  torn  with  the  ever-present  thought  of 
what  the  Invasion  Is  bringing  to  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Death  and  suffering  will  be  the 
fate  of  many.  Courage  and  fortitude  are 
and  will  be  the  need  of  all. 

Ws  have  come  together  here  in  this  church 
to  find  the  courage  we,  too.  need  In  this  hour, 
as  well  as  to  remind  ourselves  and  each  other 
of  some  of  the  deep  realities  that  underlie 
all  our  living.  One  of  these  realities  is  the 
valiant  way  in  which  the  fathers  of  the 
world  are  carrying  their  hearts'  sadness.  So 
much  is  said  of  the  sorrow  of  the  mothers  of 
the  world,  so  little  has  been  said  of  fathers. 
Let  us  step  a  moment  on  this  Sunday  morn- 
ing and  consider  those  things  that  we  know 
are  in  their  hearts.  One  can  readily  Imag- 
ine the  deep  sense  of  personal  failure  and 
disillusion  In  the  hearts  of  our  American 
fathers  who  fought  tn  the  First  World  War 
and  whose  sons  are  fighting  today. 

There  are  244  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  sons  and  daughters  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  In  our  private  and  informal  meet- 
ings many  of  them  express  the  sorrow  that 
they  jruard  In  public.  They  watch  the  war 
and  try  to  know  the  war.  Many  have  had 
an  unclerstanding  of  war  drawn  from  their 
experience  28  years  ago.  but  their  under- 
standing of  war  never  gave  them  an  tmder- 
standing  of  this  kind  of  war,  which  Is  a  war 
of  steel  against  flech. 

In  some  ways  war  Ls  harder  on  fathers  than 
It  Is  on  mothers.  A  father  places  all  his 
dreams  In  the  life  of  his  son.  It  Is  for  a 
better  life  for  his  son  that  a  father  labors,  and 
a  son  Is.  for  many  fathers,  all  the  immortality 
they  expect  to  have.    So  It  Is  hard  on  those 
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fathers  who  fought  In  the  "war  to  end  war" 
to  liave  to  see  their  sons  go  off  to  tight  again. 

SUGGESTION    TO    FATHEKS 

My  suggestion  to  fathers  who  have  a  feel- 
ing of  compulsion  to  do  something  more  than 
the  ordinary  In  helping  with  the  war  effort  is 
to  take  on  some  of  the  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, get  up  baseball  games  for  them,  and 
set  up  a  workshop  for  them  where  they  can 
be  busy  ma 'King  things. 

Some  mothers  don't  see  the  man's  point  of 
view.  There  is  no  one  who  can  take  the  place 
of  a  father  who  has  gone  to  war,  but  at  least 
tbe  young  sons  of  soldier  fathers  are  better 
off  when  they  have  the  benefit  of  c  man's 
counsel. 

As  for  our  boys  In  the  service,  we  should  In 
every  way  give  them  strength,  courage,  and 
fortitude.  Our  ch torches  must  be  vital  cen- 
ters, not  of  tradition,  but  of  truth.  This  is 
what  the  boys  expect  of  them.  And  so  many 
soldiers  have  told  me  that  the  form  of  re- 
ligion doesn't  really  matter  to  them  any  more; 
what  really  matters  to  them  Is  what  the  form 
symbolizes.  They  have  come  to  recognize 
that  truth  exists  In  many  garments,  that  It 
may  be  found  In  the  heart  of  a  Chinese,  a 
Hindu,  or  an  African,  as  well  as  In  their  own 
kind  of  people. 

We  must  not  fall  the  boys  when  they  come 
home.  Otir  soldiers  and  our  young  people 
will  have  little  patience  If  we  do  not  carry 
through  to  the  end.  Our  responsibUity  Is  to 
encourage  our  bo]r8,  to  meet  their  needs,  and, 
when  they  come  home,  to  make  them  feel 
that  tomorrow's  world  will  be  their  world. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  C.  Andiincloss,  of 
New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  NSW  JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  therein  an  address  delivered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
AucHCfCLOss,  of  New  Jersey,  on  June  20, 
at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Washington. 

Mr.  AucHiNCLOSs  is  chairman  of  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City 
and  for  many  years  has  been  a  national 
leader  in  this  most  constructive  form  of 
public  service. 

With  his  varied  experience  as  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  business  needs,  his  faith  in  fair 
and  honest  principles  and  practices  as 
the  absolutely  essential  basis  of  any  per- 
manent business  prosperity,  the  views  of 
Mr.  AucHiNCLOsa  command  respect  and 
intelligent  consideration  within  and  out 
of  Congress. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  AtJCH- 
nicLoss  brings  to  his  work  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  the  same  tireless  Industry, 
faithfulness  to  duty,  and  understanding 
of  economic  and  social  problems  which 
have  characterized  his  life-long  efforts 
to  establish  better  business  methods 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Baltz.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  consider 
It  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to  speak  on  this 
occasion  which  Is  a  milestone  In  the  life  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Washington. 
I  realize  that  there  are  many  people  far  bet- 


ter equipped  to  address  you  than  I  am,  but 
1  suppose  I  was  asked  because  I  have  been 
connected  with  Better  Business  Biireau  work 
for  a  great  many  years  and  It  was  felt  that 
I  should  be  asked  to  address  you  out  of 
courtesy.  As  a  speaker,  I  do  not  rate  very 
high  but  I  always  try  to  bear  In  mind  the 
advice  given  me  by  a  friend  of  mine  not  l<»ig 
ago  when  I  first  ran  for  public  office.  He 
said  "Stand  up  so  you  can  be  seen;  speak  out 
so  you  can  be  heard;  and  sit  down  so  you  can 
be  appreciated."  I  will  certainly  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  that  advice  so  I  may  achieve 
whatever  appreciation  may  accrue. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  are  not  easy  to 
bring  Into  being;  they  do  not  Just  happen. 
It  requires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  to  or- 
ganize a  Better  Business  Bureau  and  they 
cannot  be  successful  unless  there  is  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
nessmen of  the  community  they  serve.  Fur- 
thermore, a  Better  Business  Bureau  execu- 
tive who  Is  worth  his  salt,  is  very  hard  to 
find.  He  must  have  a  temperament  which  is 
fair  and  he  must  be  endowed  with  a  crusad- 
ing spirit  for  what  is  right  and  sound.  His 
honesty  mtist  k>e  beyond  question  and  his 
respect  for  tbe  opinions  of  others  must  be 
real.  Tou  are  Indeed  fortunate  here  In 
Washington,  in  having  such  a  director  In 
Mr.  Claude  Woodward  and  the  outstanding 
service  rendered  by  the  Washington  Bureau 
Is  eloquent  testimony  of  his  ability.  I  rather 
suspect,  however,  that  the  sterling  qualities 
which  make  him  a  first-class  Better  Business 
Bureau  director  have  been  supported  and 
encouraged  by  his  association  with  Mrs. 
Sally  Muchmore,  the  assistant  director.  I 
can  testify  that  she  is  well  known  to  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City,  as 
one  who  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  good 
common  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of 
business  to  the  Better  Business  Bureau  work. 
It  is  largely  due  to  these  two  people  that  the 
Washington  Bureau  has  achieved  such  a  high 
standing  among  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
in  the  country  and  I  might  call  your  atten-- 
tlon  to  the  fact  that  this  is  no  small  praise,  as 
there  are  60  odd  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
that  are  all  doing  excellent  work. 

The  thing  that  attracted  my  attention 
most  to  Better  Business  Bureau  work,  many 
years  ago,  was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  move- 
ment started  by  businessmen  who  were  de- 
termined to  clean  house  and  set  up  high 
standards  for  the  conduct  of  their  business 
in  order  to  gain  consumer  confidence.  Un- 
like many  similar  movements,  this  one  grew 
and  prospered  because  It  was  conceived  In 
sincerity  and  bom  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose which  has  stayed  with  It  throughout  the 
succeeding  years. 

Btislnessmen.  by  supporting  and  strength- 
ening the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  their 
community,  are  thus  recognizing  their  own 
responsibility  toward  the  purchasing  pubUc. 
This  by  itself  is  very  laudable  and  entirely 
praiseworthy  and  It  Is  strong  proof  of  the 
Integrity  of  the  American  businessman.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  American 
business  Is  conducted  on  honest  principles 
or  it  could  not  have  reached  the  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  it  now  enjoys.  We  could 
never  have  become  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" If  the  American  btisinessman  were  a 
cheat  and  a  fraud.  He  is  a  high  type  of 
patriotic  citizen  and  intends  to  remain  one. 
In  connection  with  this,  I  was  very  much 
interested  In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Wil- 
son, former  president  of  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration, before  the  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Post-war  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Plaimlng,  when  he  said, 
"The  average  contractor  and  businessman  Is 
honest  and  I  would  make  my  rules  and  regu- 
lations on  that  basis.  Not  too  much  on  the 
basis  of  trying  to  catch  the  crooks.  Now 
many  of  you  men  down  here  are  lawyers  and 
you  get  In  on  the  seamy  side  of  things.  X 
think  you  sometimes  make  a  mistake.  There 
are  so  many  dam  honest  people  in  our  coim- 


try."  That  Is  a  significant  statement,  coming 
from  the  president  of  a  corporation  which  is 
perhaps  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
country  and  the  same  spirit  is  behind  ths 
Better  Business  Bureau  movement — honest 
men  in  btislness  getting  together  to  protect 
the  public  from  fraud  formed  the  Better 
Business  Btireau  at  the  start  and  have  been 
forming  and  supporting  Better  Business  Bu» 
reaus  ever  since. 

Of  course  it  is  soxind  business  for  a  mer- 
chant or  banker  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  public  and  \mdoubtedIy  this  principle 
plays  a  part  in  motivating  the  supporters  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  but  public  con- 
fidence Is  bred  by  honest  dealing  and  dont 
let  anyone  tell  you  anything  different.  That 
Is  true  in  the  bvtsiness  life  and  Just  as  true 
in  th?  political  life  of  a  people  and  I  will 
venture  this  statement — the  business  of 
politics  holds  no  monopoly  on  honesty. 

A  Better  Btislness  Bureau  should  never 
concern  Itself  with  politics;  that  Is  outside 
Its  fimction.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
statement  to  some  of  you.  especially  when 
the  aid  of  Better  Bualness  Bureaus  Is  solicited 
in  the  support  of  what  appears  to  be  con- 
structive legislation.  But  my  experience  in 
bureau  affairs  has  Impressed  on  me  the  fact 
that  Better  Business  Bureaus  being  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  business  do  not  achieve 
this  purpose  if  they  get  off  that  track  and 
meddle  around  In  political  matters.  Politics 
Is  always  controversial  and  such  controversy 
Is  not  the  function  of  the  Better  Btislness 
Bureau. 

During  this  war.  Better  Business  Bureaus 
have  been  asked   by  Government  on  more 
than  one  accaslon  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
or    Government    regulations.    I    have    been 
consistently    opposed    to    Better     Business 
Bureaus  engaging  in  any  such  activity,  claim- 
ing  that   they   were   never   Intended   to   be 
an   enforcement   agency   for   anyone.    It   Is 
their  function  to  receive  oomplaints  against 
unfair  trade  practices,  to  watch  for  unsound 
adverilstng  and  when  improper  practices  are 
discovered,  to  first  call  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  offender  and  then  If  he  does  not 
mend  his  ways,  report  the  offense  for  prompt 
action  to  the  constituted  authority,  who  is 
the    enforcing   agent    and    not    the   Better 
Business  Bureau.    I  can  remember  back  In 
the  days  around  1920.  when  "bucket  shops" 
were  flourishing  in  New  York  City  and  our 
New  York  Better  Business  Bureau  was  caUed 
upon  on  many  occasions  by  victims  who  had 
been  robbed  of  their  ftmds.    Our  staff  would 
gather  the  evidence  of  the  fraud  and  present 
It  to  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  and 
if  that  office  refused  or  delayed  action  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  Batter  Business 
Bureau  would  demand  Its  attention  under 
threat  of  publicizing  the  facts.    As  one  of 
the  great  men  in  the   bureau  activities  in 
New  York  put  It,  "When  the  district  attorney 
did  nothing,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  acted 
as  a  very  efficient  burr  under  the  horse's  tall." 
I  can  well  remember  on  one  occasion    that 
this  burr  was  so  efficient  that  an  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  forced 
to  return  from  a  vacation  in  California  and 
attend  to  his  business  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Government  authorities  of  late  days  have 
come  more  and  more  In  contact  with  the 
Better-Business  Bureau  and  Its  work,  and  it 
is  with  distinct  pleasure  and  a  thrill  of  pride 
that  those  of  us  who  ire  so  Interested  In  this 
work  learn  of  the  respect  and  the  construc- 
tive Impression  that  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  the  Better-Business  Bureau  make  on  Gov- 
ernment officials.  Indeed  I  may  say  that  It 
comes  as  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  some  of  tbe  peo- 
ple In  our  Government  today,  who  are  per- 
haps Imbued  with  the  Idea  of  making  over 
our  economic  system  and  in  using  businesa- 
men  as  a  whipping  boy,  to  learn  that  busi- 
nessmen know  the  difference  between  rlgbt 
and  wrong  and  through  their  Bett«r-Bti8inee» 
Bureaus  maintain  high  standards  of  buslneee 
honesty.   Businessmen  may  well  be  proud  ot 
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this  part  tbey  are  p'aylng  In  the  Nation's 
ccooony  in  artahilalUiig  and  inaltlp^  upon 
truth  tA  adwtliliif  and  talffh  principles  in 
bU'tinaH. 

Buglnwi.  bowerer.  has  a  great  retponslbIN 
Ity  and  muat  not  permit  thla  pride  to  dull  it« 
When  this  war  U  over,  businessmen 
It  the  country  will  t>e  called  upon 
to  MSiinM  a  mac*  comma nrtlng  and  perhaps  a 
mot*  agsreMtTa  attitude,  and  I  am  speaking 
particularly  to  the  merchants  and  banlcers. 
I  am  aemng  my  first  term  In  the  Congrcas. 
my  first  experience  in  public  life,  but  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  Government 
dc«a  not  understaxul  business  and  buslne£« 
does  not  understand  Oovemment.  There 
Btay  be  good  and  euniclent  reasons  for  this, 
but  I  hope  and  pray  that  buatneaEmen  of  the 
coxmtry  wlU  asaert  thwnaaffia  more  deflnitely 
ta  Um  prittlcal  lift  of  the  country  by  becom- 
ing aeqimtated  with  the  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment and  by  charing  the  respcztftbilltics 
of  eatabllrhing  a  sound  economy,  which  today 
they  are  too  apt  to  feel  should  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  GoTernment.  The  days  to  come  will 
prearnt  great  and  complex  problems,  and  I 
be'leve  t^ere  will  be  a  surge  of  buying  and 
development  in  this  country  during  the  post- 
war period  which  will  dwarf  anything  that  we 
feav*  ever  known  before.  Businessmen  will 
have  td  adapt  themselves  to  these  new  con- 
dltloca.  and  they  fbould  be  thinking  about 
tbcM  things  in  an  articulate  manner  right 
Try  and  learn  what  Itemban  of  Con- 
are  thlnxlng  about:  I  can  Msure  you 
that  OongraanBcn  would  be  interested  In 
knowtac  what  you  are  thinking  about. 

Our  immediate  Jcb.  of  course,  is  to  win  this 
war  and  win  It  quickly.  But  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve what  we  are  fighting  for — the  preserva- 
tion of  our  Ideals,  cur  business  institutions, 
and  our  economic  life— our  bualnasa  leaders 
and  not  Government  roust  set  the  pace  under 
the  new  conditions,  with  progressive  and 
aoiind  Ideas. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  buel- 
aars  of  the  country  Is  considering  what  the 
pe«t-war  era  will  bring  but  even  greater  ef- 
forta  ara  nacded  and  I  urge  that  busineas- 
aaan  dlaeota  their  ideas  and  their  thoughts 
with  tiMir  BapreaentaMves  in  Ccn^ress.  both 
tn  tha  Rouse  ard  the  Senate,  eo  that  a  lively 
dlaewaion  may  be  stimulated  out  of  which 
real  ceaaprehan^va  plana  may  be  made.  Gov- 
ermnaBt  and  bualneas  must  get  together. 

The  Better  Business  Buresu  in  this  post- 
war era  will  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
do  a  conttnictlve  piece  of  work.  Throtigh  its 
experience  In  the  past  in  guldlntr  businessmen 
in  thetr  dsalings  with  the  public,  it  will  b9 
abia  to  balp  buatBeasmtn  in  their  approach 
to  tha  aolutioo  of  th*  great  prob:ems  which 
Ita  abaad.  There  is  nne  thinx  thst  Is  certain 
It  ovr  cour.try's  industry  is  to  progreas — the 
are  than  ever  miut  have  fnlth  In 
en.  Thev  must  hsve  faith  in  their 
and  in  the  merchandise  they  offer 
fbr  sale.  T7e  muat  all  have  faith  In  each 
other,  faith  in  our  ccuntry.  and  faith  in  our 
Ood  80  that  In  the  day  of  victory,  we  may  ba 
•  OBlird  paopl*  and  go  forward  to  even 
graatar  heigh  ta  ai;d  loftier  bualaaaa  atandards 
than  ever  bafor*. 
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Mr.  PinLBIN.  Mr.  flpttker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Ric- 
ctA,  X  Include  therein  certain  correspond- 
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I   letter  to  me,  you  made 

1  c 

'g*.  t  of  cur  Jewish  brethren 

countries  of  Europe  where 

such  pitiable  and  In- 

on    by    Hitler    and    bis 

great  question  or  human 

of    Innccrnt    Jews, 

and  infirm,  others  help- 

1  iren.  are  wandering  over 

n  continent  tonight, 

post,  from  one  country 

shelterless,  friendlees. 

nourishment  to  keep 


li 

JfWS 

11 


net 


threat  ened 


Amcxican  Zionist  Ekcai 

New  Yor, ; 
Hon.  Phiup  J.  Phd  sin 
House  Office  B wilding, 


DXAI  CONCXnSMA]  r 

to  acknowledge  the 
the  17th,  which  wrs 
tha  occaalon  of  the 
day  at  Madlaon 

Tour  fine  letter 
ment  of  o\u  purpo^ 
keeping  Palestine 
ment.  so  as  to 
for  the  millions  of 

On  behalf  of  the 
gancy  Cotincll,  I 
kind  mcaaaga. 

Very  raapeetffaUy 


wai  t 


Atnnuc^ir  Jgvnsn 
New  York 
PrntiF  J.  funhin, 

UOUM  Off\0( 


DcAR  RvaMBirrAiftTi 
thank  you  for  youz 


promptly  to  succor  and 

infortunates.     The  con- 

of  the  nefarious  White 

the  slaughter  of  addl- 

.  not  only  in  Europe, 

Palestine  Itself  where 

ng  fanned  to  white  heat. 

only  for  Jews,  but  for 

o  rally  to  the  cause  of  a 

who  are  now  being  perse- 

wlth      extinction 

parts    of    the    civilized 


for  your  permission 
statement  In  our  projected 
etah  to  change  or  elab- 
way,  we  ahall  be  de- 
do  eo. 

;he   publication  of  this 

lear  future,  and  we  will 

prompt  reply  to  this 


aiiv 


y<iur 


for  your  sympathetic 
support,  permit  me  to 


yours. 
Ra^i  Lion  I.  Fzrca, 
Directof.  Washington  Bureau. 


OKHCT  CocNcn., 
,  N.  Y.,  March  24. 1944. 


W^hington,  D.  C. 

Pkiuin:  I  am  pl>>ased 

receipt  of  your  letter  of 

rent  to  Rabbi  Fcuer  on 

kneetlng  held  last  Tuea- 

Squi  re  Garden.  New  York. 

ccfitains  a  complete  state- 

and  the  necessity  for 

<  pen  for  Jewish  settle- 

prov  d-  a  haven  and  a  home 

I  u(rerln<{  Jaws  of  Europe. 

American  Zionist  Emcr- 

to  thank  you  for  your 


yoluv. 
Basst  L.  Saapno, 

Dirtctor, 


CoNrrttNcx. 
N.  y..  March  17,  1944. 


Building, 
Waahington,  D  O. 
Pnilbin:  I  want  to 
latter  of  March  16.  In 


which  you  eo  wholeheartedly  give  your  sup- 
port to  the  Wright -Compton  resolution.  It 
is  extremely  gratifying  to  have  your  sympa- 
thetic tcatement. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

I.  L.  KiNiv, 
Publie  Relations  Director. 

AMSBICAN  PAI.ZSTINZ  CoMBCimx. 

Washington  D.  C.  AprU  17, 1944. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Phiubin, 

Old  House  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Congressman  PiIilbin:  It  gives  ma 
great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Palestine  Committee.  I  feel 
eonddent  that  through  this  committee  tan- 
gible and  constructive  steps  can  be  taken  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  Jewish  people 
and  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  their  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine. 

We  appreciate  ycur  cooperation  and  fpon- 
Borshlp. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  F.  Wasneb. 

New  YoBK  Cmr,  Friday,  February  11. — News 
that  a  congressional  steering  committee  haa 
been  set  up  to  aid  in  the  passage  of  national 
legislation  to  outlaw  anti-Semitism  was  an- 
nounced today  by  Leonard  E.  Golditch.  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Committee  to  Combat 
Anti-Semitism. 

The  announcement  was  made  following  a 
meeting  of  the  sponsors  of  the  national  com- 
mittee at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  in  New  York 
City. 

Among  those  serving  on  the  congressional 
steering  committee,  according  to  Mr.  Gold- 
itch,  are  Congressmen  Phiup  J.  Philbin, 
Democrat,  Massachusetts;  P.  W.  OaiFrrrHS, 
Republican,  Ohio;  Adolph  J.  Sabath.  Demo- 
crat, nilnols;  Geobge  G.  Sadowski,  Democrat, 
Michigan;  AaTHtra  G.  Klein,  Democrat,  New 
York;  Louis  J.  Capozzoli,  Democrat,  New 
York;  George  H.  Bendeb,  Republican,  Ohio; 
Vrro  Mabcantonio,  American  Labor  Party, 
New  York;  SaiitriL  A.  We;3s.  Democrat,  Penn- 
sylvania; Crables  a.  Bvcklxt,  Democrat,  New 
York;  James  H.  Fat.  Democrat,  New  York; 
Robkbt  Gbant  Fublong,  Democrat.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas  E.  Scanlon,  Democrat,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Samitxl  Dickstein,  Democrat, 
New  York. 

The  meeting  agreed  to  set  up  regional  of- 
fices throughout  the  Nation  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  campaign  to  outlaw  anti- 
Semitism  nationally  and  In  each  of  the  48 
States. 

At  the  same  time  It  was  annoxmced  by 
Mr.  Golditch  that  an  educational  committee 
haa  been  set  up  and  is  now  preparing  a 
seriea  of  booklets  and  other  printed  material 
on  antl-Somltlsra  and  the  danger  it  holds 
to  each  American  family  and  to  the  democ- 
racy of  our  country. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unanimoxisly  at 
the  meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  Hit- 
ler's address  of  January  30.  marking  tha 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  National  Social- 
ist regime,  be  threatened  that  regardless  of 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  the  cause  of  tha 
Nazis  and  Fascists  could  still  triumph  through 
the  use  ond  the  cprecd  of  antl-Semltlsm. 
The  resolution  then  goes  on  to  state: 

"No  words  could  be  plainer,  no  threat  mora 
br&z*n  and  more  pregnant  with  danger  for 
the  pence  and  security  of  every  nation  and 
of  every  people.  That  his  agenU  and  his 
followers  In  this  country  will  greatly  in- 
crease  their  antl-JcwUh  activltlas  goes  with- 
out saying. 

"To  Uka  quick,  powerful,  and  eflTectlva 
action  against  anti-8emlt*sm  becomes  a  mat- 
tar  of  simple  self -preservation  for  the  Unltad 
8Uta«.  and  for  all  the  Unltad  Nations. 

"With  this  In  mhid,  we.  members  of  tha 
National  Committea  to  Combat  Antl- 
Bamltum  being  a  crcas-iectlon  of  American 
life,  and  nonsectarlan  In  our  membershlo, 
assembled  on  the  7tU  tUy  of  Febiu^uy,  19M, 
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at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  In  the  City  of  New 
York,  hereby  resolve  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  have  introduced  and  passed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  48  States  bills  outlawing  anti- 
Semitism  and  making  it  a  criminal  offense. 
"The  movement  to  outlaw  anti-Semitism 
is  growing  among  all  the  United  Nations. 
Jan  Biasaryk  stated  that  the  proepectives  of 
Teheran  bring  up  the  necessity  for  outlawing 
anti-Semitism  in  all  Eiiropean  countries. 
The  work  of  our  committee  will  immeas- 
urably contribute  to  this  worthy  and  neces- 
sary goal." 

New  Yokk. 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

CUnton.  Mass.: 
Will  you  Join  with  other  prominent  Amer- 
icans In  appeal  to  Premier  Joseph  Stalin 
and  Soviet  Government  to  exert  all  efforts 
to  force  cessation  of  extermination  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewa  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to 
reaflUm  Soviet  Intention  to  punish  as  war 
criminals  all  those  who  carry  out  Nazi  pro- 
gram of  annihilation  and  to  offer  Hungarian 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Russians  in  ex- 
change for  Jews  in  Hungary  with  guar- 
anties that  these  will  not  be  used  in  combat 
units  by  either  side.  Exchange  can  be  made 
auspices  International  Red  Cross  or  neutral 
country.  Unless  immediate  action  under- 
taken along  these  lines  annihilation  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  people 
is  certain  by  offlclal  German  decree.  Your 
support  in  this  appeal  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance. Please  phone  or  wire  collect. 
Gabbul  Wbcrsleb, 
National  Secretary,  Emergency 
Committee  to  Save  Jewish  People 

of  Europe. 

Mat  16,  1944. 
Gabbixl  Wbchslxb. 

Natkmal  Secretary. 

Emergency  Committee, 

New  York.  N.  Y.: 
Will  be  glad  to  Join  with  you  In  every  prac- 
ticable effort  to  liberate  and  rescue  unfor- 
tunate Jews  in  Europe  now  threatened  with 
annihilation.  We  muat  do  everything  in  o\ir 
power  to  assist  these  most  unhappy  victims 
of  persecution. 

Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin. 


Congress  and  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21, 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reading  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  I  was  impressed  by  Marquis 
Childs'  article  on  Congress  and  Price 
Control.  His  sense  of  fairness  in  paying 
Just  and  deserved  tribute  to  certain 
Members  of  the  House— in  both  parties- 
has  so  impressed  me  that  I  am,  under 
tmanimous  consent,  inserting  his  article 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

To  Mr.  Childs,  Z  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  for  a  fine  piece  of  news- 
paper work. 
wasHuroToir  callino— coNoaiaa  and  raxoi 

CONTBOL 

(By  Marquis  Ohllds) 
Foturtaan  man  masting  behind  closed  doors 
tbeas  past  faw  days  bavs  been  deciding  what 


you  and  I  will  pay  for  ahoes  and  butter  and 
clothing — everything  we  eat  and  wear — in 
coming  months. 

They  are  the  Members  of  House  and  Senate 
who  in  conference  have  been  trying  to  iron 
out  the  differences  in  the  price-control  bill 
as  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  What  they 
finally  send  down  to  the  White  House  may 
have  the  look  of  a  victory  for  the  consumer. 

It  wUl  probably  be  a  blU  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  sign.  As  of  the  present  writing, 
both  the  Bankhead  amendment  raising  the 
price  of  cotton  goods  and  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  tie  O.  P.  A.  administration  up  in 
the  courts  are  out. 

But  it's  much  too  early  to  do  any  crow- 
ing. In  fact,  it  looks  as  though  by  virtue  of 
certain  niggling  little  changes,  enforcenent 
of  price  control  will  become  increaflingly  dif- 
ficult. While  they  would  scarcely  Justify  a 
veto,  they  will  nevertheless  opan  up  craeka 
in  the  already  ahaky  prioe-control  dam. 

Unhappily,  too,  many  of  the  conferees 
talked  one  way  in  public  on  the  floor  and 
another  way  in  conference.  They  pressed 
for  the  niggling  amendments  even  though 
they  must  have  known  that  it  would  make 
enforcement  of  price  ceilings  doubly  difficult. 

Granted  the  pressure  was  great.  Being  a 
Congressman  In  these  times  Is  no  easy  Job. 
Pressure  groups  work  incessantly  to  pry  this 
or  that  special  favor  out  of  the  people's 
Represen  tati  ves . 

Rememljer,  too.  a  Representative's  Job  is 
the  kind  that  ends  every  2  years.  That  may 
be  one  reason  some  of  the  price-control  con- 
ferees have  caved  in.  They're  tired  and  they 
know  they've  got  to  get  home  and  start  mend- 
ing their  political  fences. 

The  wonder  Is  that  there  are  so  many  con- 
scientious men,  the  men  who  do  the  hard 
slugging  work — and  It  Is  hard  work  and  often 
tiresome  and  unrewarding.  The  workers 
must  make  up  for  the  drones  and  showoffs 
who  fail  to  carry  their  share  of  the  burden. 

Men  like  Joe  Mabtin,  the  minority  leader; 
Waoswobth,  of  New  York;  Wolcott.  of  Michi- 
gan; Case,  of  South  Dakota;  and,  yes,  thorny 
John  Tabeb,  of  New  York,  who  sent  shivers 
of  apprehension  down  the  spines  of  so  many 
bureaucrats,  typify  the  Republicans  who  carry 
the  load.  On  the  Democratic  side  I  would 
name  Speaker  Sam  Ratbitbm.  John  McCob- 
MACX,  the  majority  leader;  Ramspsck  and 
Vinson,  of  Georgia;  Oochbam,  of  Missouri;  and 
WooDRVM  of  Virginia. 

One  encouraging  sign  Is  the  number  of 
younger  men — and  women — coming  up  who 
have  little  of  the  traditionally  bitter  partisan- 
ship of  the  older  generation.  Such  men  as 
Waltbb  JiTDo,  of  Minnesota,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  and  Mikb  Monbonzt,  of  Oklahoma, 
on  the  Democratic  side,  are  typical  of  60  to  00 
Juniors  who.  if  they  had  any  authority,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  reasonable  agreement 
on  the  big  Issues  of  our  day. 

They're  acattering  now  to  the  four  corners 
of  America.  Most  of  them  will  go  to  the  con- 
ventions and  In  between  times  they  11  revisit 
Main  Street  to  try  to  find  out  where  they 
stand. 

Under  this  urgency  all  legislation,  and  es- 
pecially the  Price  Control  Act.  haa  suffered. 
In  a  way  it's  too  bad  that  the  issue  was  not 
clear  cut.  If  the  conference  had  left  in  one 
of  the  big  obstacles,  such  as  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  a  veto  would  have  followed  and 
the  blame  could  have  been  properly  allocated. 

As  it  is,  With  the  seemingly  minor  restralnu 
on  enforcement,  the  O.  P.  A.  Is  likely  to  be 
fighting  a  rear-guard  action.  If.  for  example, 
a  modified  rent-control  agreement  aUowt 
landlords  to  aeek  radreaa  whan  Incraasas  In 
cost  hava  bean  "■ubstantlal,"  then  most  of 
tha  owners  of  tha  Nation's  14.000,000  rented 
dwelllx^^  will  descend  on  the  O.  P.  A. 

Cbastar  Bowles,  it  saema  to  ma,  has  dona  a 
good  Job  up  to  tbe  present.  Ha  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  ba  reasonable  and  to  gat  along 


with  Oongreaa.    Too  far,  some  of  his  critics 
have  said. 

But  I  Imagine  he  must  have  deep  oonoem 
for  the  future.  He  can  see  the  waters  of  in- 
flation mounting  behind  the  dam  and  he 
knows  how  much  more  dilBcult  his  Job  haa 
been  made. 


Experts  Scnrc  GorenmieBt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACHtrsrrrs  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEa 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrcs- 
SIGNAL  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  15,  1944,  edition  of  the  Lynn  Tele- 
gram-News, Lynn.  Mass.  This  excellent 
editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  Fred  Bowler 
of  that  paper: 

BiaVB  aOVXBMMXirT 


Those  who  have  taken  to  task  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt  for  vailous 
reasons  in  past  years  were  given  aomewhat 
of  a  shock  recently  when  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Co.  announced  the  winners  in  its  $50,000 
contest  for  plans  for  post-war  employment. 
The  company  offered  a  first  prize  of  $28,- 
000,  a  second  prize  of  $10,000,  and  15  addi- 
tional awards  of  $1,000  each.  Manuscripts 
were  submitted  to  an  Impartial  board  of 
Judges  who  had  no  way  of  knowing  the  iden- 
tities of  the  authors. 

And  what  happened? 

The  two  major  priaes,  and  nine  out  of  tha 
11,000  awards  were  won  by  employeee  of  the 
United  States  Government,  many  of  them 
holding  reqx>nsible  positions. 

Winner  of  the  grand  prize.  $25,000,  was 
Herbert  Stein,  28,  a  native  of  Detroit  and  a 
graduate  of  Williams  College  In  Massachu- 
setts, who  is  Chief  of  the  Economic  Analysis 
Section  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Winner  of  the  second  price.  $10,000.  was 
Leon  H.  Keyaerling,  native  of  Charleston, 
8.  C,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  and  Har- 
vard, who  is  36  years  old  and  is  genaral 
counsel  for  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

Here  are  some  of  the  $1,000  winners: 

Grover  W.  Ensley.  a  native  of  Washington, 
who  is  a  fiscal  analyst  for  the  United  States 
State  Department. 

Mordecai  Ezekiel,  a  native  of  Richmond, 
Va..  who  is  economic  adviser  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  Wickard. 

Joseph  M.  Gillman,  a  native  of  the  Ukraine. 
Buasis.  who  is  assistant  chief  of  the  Muni- 
tions Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Planning  and 
Statistics. 

Leo  Orebler,  a  natlva  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
who  is  director  of  the  Division  of  Operating 
Statistics  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board. 

Sverett  E.  Hagen,  a  native  of  Minnesota, 
who  is  an  economist  with  the  Division  at 
Research  and  Statistics,  Paderal  neserva  Sys- 
tem. 

Albert  Gallord  Hart,  a  native  of  Iowa,  who 
Is  a  consultant  for  tbe  Division  of  Tar  R«- 
aaarch  of  the  Unltad  SUtes  Trsasury  Depart- 
ment, 

Rolf  Nugent,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
Is  ovareeas  on  special  work  tor  tha  Unltad 
States  Oovemment. 

John  H.  G.  Plsrson,  natlva  of  Haw  Toili, 
who  Is  chief  of  tha  Post- War  Labor  Problems 
Division,  Bureau  of  Labor  Btatlstloa,  Depart- 
ment o<  Labor. 
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lb].  Ijle  M-  Spencer,  native  of  Wlaconsln. 
vbo  U  now  with  tb«  United  sutes  Army  in 
Italy. 

Bf  vianlnc  11  out  of  17  prises  offered  In 
thla  flOBtMt  t|Hwy»i««<  by  »  private  business 
MBMm.  th«  Oovernment  employees  have 
proran  what  President  Roosevelt's  support- 
ers have  Icnown  all  along — although  his 
h*ve  refiised  to  concede  It — ^that 
g«gbt  able  men  Into  his  Govem- 

,  th*  test  brains  in  the  country. 

di.  yaa.  on*  of  the  ludges  in  this  contest 
was  Bearditoy  Ruml.  treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy 
CO..  and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  others  were  Presl- 
dareoce  Dykstra  of  the  University  of 
„CMia;  Prof.  Wesley  C.  MltcheU.  of  Co- 
lUBbte  UBlvconitf.  and  A.  P.  Whitney,  pree- 
Mlant  of  tho  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
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Wars  Nos.  1  and 


They  scrutinised  thousands  of  plans  en- 
tered in  the  contest  and  the  restilts  indicate 
that  the  United  States  Oovemment  already 
has  available  men  who  can  plan  for  post-war 
|«roblems  eflecttvely. 


Ua-Am«rican  Activities 


EJL'fJUWiON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  MZW  JBHtT 

in  TBS  BOU8B  OP  RBPteBlTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  TROldAB  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  follcwiog  article  which  appeared  In 
Collier's  Weekly,  issue  of  June  24, 1944: 
ons  ospAtTS 

RepreaenUtlve  UAamt  Dm.  Democrat,  of 
T%saa,  has  announced  that  he  wUl  not  try  for 
raaleetiop.  after  14  years  in  Congress,  many 
of  tham  apcBt  as  dkairman  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee OD  suhTerslve  activities.  Maybe  he 
really  wanU  to  go  back  to  private  life,  may- 
be he's  afraid  he  couldnt  win.  We  don't 
know  and  dont  much  care. 

We  are  convinced,  though,  that  Dns'  com- 
mittee performed  services  which  added  up 
heavily  on  the  black  side  of  the  led^r.  In 
q»lte  of  all  the  tlmna  Dna  hit  some  innocent 
person  or  group. 

This  country  has  freedom  of  speech  and 
at  least  up  to  this  writing.  It  also 
gjOfAW**  number  of  disloyal  or  mis- 
jwrton*  who  are  forever  trying  to 
bladfaoa  or  bemiiae  Americana  into  changing 
ovar  to  oooimanlBm,  fascism,  nasi-lsm. 
f^^ny-mtintj Iri II.  and  aome  other  ism.  Most 
cf  thaw  perapp^  make  a  virtue  of  trickery, 
deealt.  asKi  hitting  below  the  belt.  Because 
of  the  BUI  of  Righta.  they  have  every  leeway 
short  of  treason  itself.  This  la  all  very  well 
and  makes  life  in  the  United  States  that 
much  more  mteresting  than  in  the  strait- 
Jacketed  countriee. 

We  wouldn't  change  this  sUte  of  atfairs  If 
we  could.  But  the  bulk  of  us  need  a  watch- 
dog of  the  type  the  Dies  committee  has 
been — a  group  of  oOclal  vigilantes — to  keep 
•qMslBg  the  tactlei.  prakanaUna.  and  plots 
-oC  tha  would-be  deatroyera  ot  dsanocracy,  and 
tharaby  to  keep  them  cut  down  to  their  cor- 
net Btaa. 

For  theaa  reasons  wa  think  Dm  daaarrca 
the  thanks  of  the  American  people  as  ha 
laavaa  tiaa  congreailonsi  stage;  and  we're  in 
favor  tt  Papi— inlatlifi  J.  Paknxll  TaoitAs' 
(Bepubllcan.  Hav  Jersey)  proposal  that  Con- 
graas  wtatil'iti  a  permanent  Dies-type  com- 
mtttaa. 
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regulations  pertaining  to  retirement  of  offl- 
cers of  the  Regxilar  Establishment,  are  re- 
tired by  the  War  Department,  certified  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  their  retired 
pay.  equal  to  75  percent  of  their  base  pay.  la 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  AdnrinistraUon  out  of 
the  pension  appropriation. 

Non-service-connected  disability:  Under 
Public  Law  No.  313,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
approved  May  27,  1944,  the  rate  of  pension 
for  permanent  and  total  non-service-connect- 
cd  disability,  applicable  to  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  Including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  the  PhUippine  Insurrection,  and 
World  War  No.  1.  was  increased  from  $40  to 
$50  per  month,  with  an  increase  to  $60  per 
month  where  such  veterans  have  been  rated 
permanent  and  total  and  In  receipt  ol  pen- 
sion for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years,  or 
reach  the  age  of  65  and  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  This  act  also  provides  that 
the  above  pension  for  non-servlce-connecfd 
d'sablilty  shall  apply  to  veterans  of  both 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 

Service-connected  death:  The  rales  cf 
compensation  or  pension  for  widow.-!,  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  veterans  based 
upon  death  In  service,  or  service-connected 
death,  are  as  follcwi: 

Widow,  no  child 150 

Widow.  1  child  (with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional child) -    65 

No  widow,  but  1  child 39 

No  widow,  but  2  children  (with  $10  for 
each  additional  child,  the  toui  not  to 

ezectd  $100) 33 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

Each 23 

Or  1  only . .....    46 

The  above  rates  are  contained  In  Public 
Law  No.  144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  July 
13,  1943.  and  constitute  a  material  liberal- 
ization of  the  prior  rates. 

Non-service-connected  death:  The  widow, 
child,  or  chUdren,  of  any  deceased  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2  are 
entitled  to  ths  following  rates  of  compens.!- 
tlon  if  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  death  from 
non-scrvlce-connected  cause  had  a  disability 
Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war  service. 

Widow  but  no  child $35 

Widow  and  1  child  (with  $5  for  each 
additional  child) 45 

No  widow  but  1  child 13 

No  widow  but  2  ChUdren  (equally  di- 
vided)     27 

No  widow  but  3  chUdren  (equally  di- 
vided)     33 

With  $4  for  each  additional  child  (the 
total  amount  to  be  equally  divided). 

Payments  are  limited  to  an  a^regate  of 
$C4  in  any  one  case. 

Public  Law  No.  312,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, act  of  May  27,  1944.  increased  the  rates 
to  the  above  amounts  and  also  Included  wid- 
ows and  children  of  World  War  No.  2  veterans, 
the  law  previously  having  applied  only  to 
World  War  No.  1  veterans. 

Claims  and  effective  date  of  awards :  Except 
in  cases  of  members  of  the  military  or  naval 
service  transferred  to  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility,  and  except  in  cases  of  en- 
listed men  discharged  for  disability  whose 
claims,  with  essential  service  and  medical 
records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices  for  ad- 
judication, the  applicant  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  upon  in- 
quiry addressed  to  any  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  or  regional  office,  or  to  the  local 
representative  of  the  American  Red  Crosa  or 
of  a  veterans'  service  organization. 

Under  Interrgcncy  agreement  a  person  who 
Is  to  be  discharged  from  military  or  naval 
service  Is  in  need  of  further  hospital  care, 
prior  arrangements  are  made  by  the  com- 
manding officer  to  a/Tord  him  opportunity  to 
file  all  necessary  claims,  supply  necessary 
clinical  and  service  data  and  to  send  the  vet- 
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eran  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  faculty 
designated  to  receive  him.  (Cf.  A.  R.  615- 
360.  change  No.  4,  AprU  16.  1943.)  If  the  dis- 
abled person  Is  insane  or  Incompetent,  the 
manager  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility will  file  aU  necessary  claims  for  him. 

Upon  death  in  service,  the  service  depart- 
ment notifies  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  claim  fonns  are  sent  immediately  to  all 
known  dependents. 

.  Groups  potentially  eligible  for  pensions: 
All  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  or  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  when  ordered  to  active 
service  with  the  Army  or  Navy  or  as  to 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  while 
serving  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaslca,  and  as  to  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Stirvey  when  assigned  during 
present  war  to  duty  on  business  of  War  or 
Navy  Departments  in  areas  outside  con- 
tinental United  States  or  in  Alaska  or 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
termined by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  Le  of  immediate  military  hazard,  are  po- 
ts itlally  eligible  for  pensions. 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  was 
not  In  the  active  service:  and,  whUe  the  sev- 
eral Women's  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  originally 
were  In  the  active  service,  they  were  by 
statute  precluded  from  pension  eligibility;  In 
lieu  thereof,  being  subject  to  laws  pertaining 
to  employees'  compensation.  Legislation 
was  subsenuently  enacted  making  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
components  eligible  potentially  for  pension 
benefits— Public  Law  110,  Seventy-eighth 
CongrcEs,  approved  July  1.  1943;  Public  Law 
183.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved  No- 
vember a,  1943;  and  Public  Law  214,  ap- 
proved December  23,  1943. 

Awards  to  date:  Pension  payments  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2  and  their  de- 
pendents total  $37,760,572.78  through  March 
1944.  In  addition,  retired  pay  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  Reserve  offlcers 
called  to  active  duty  and  offlcers  appointed  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  totaled  $1,- 
020.137  33  from  Jtily  1,  1942,  through  March 
81,  1944. 

Disbursements  for  the  relief  of  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  and  their  dependents  from 
1918  through  March  1944  for  disability  and 
death  compensation  or  pension,  service 
connected  and  nonservice  connected,  totaled 
$5,007,029,954.54.  In  adaltlon,  disburse- 
ments for  World  War  No.  1  emergency  offi- 
cers' retirement  pay  through  March  31,  1944, 
totaled  $84.889.697  63.  Our  older  veterans 
tre  not  being  forgotten  Just  becaiMC  there  is 
a  new  and  larger  crop,  as  these  figures  prove. 

MEDICAL    AND    HOSPITAL    CAKE.    PROSTHETIC 
APPLUNCXS,  AND  DOMICILIAET  CAKE 

Eligibility  Is  extended  to  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2  honorably 
discharged,  having  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability requiring  such  care,  treatment,  or 
appliance,  or  one  who  was  discharged  for  dis- 
ability and  not  dishonorably;  also  one  not 
dishonorably  discharged,  who  is  unable  to 
defray  his  expenses,  has  tuberculosis  or  a 
neurcpsychiatrlc  ailment  or  disabiUty  which 
requires  borpital  care. 

Def>endent  upon  availability  of  facilities, 
eligibility  Includes  any  veteran  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  not  dishonorably 
discharged,  suffering  from  disability,  disease, 
or  defect,  and  who  is  In  need  of  such  care  and 
Is  unable  to  defray  the  expenses  therefor- 
regardless  of  whether  the  disabUity,  disease, 
or  defect  was  due  to  service. 

The  service  groups  Included  are  all  compo- 
nents of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  the 
respective  Women's  Reserves  thereof,  and 
United   sutes  Public   Health  Service,   and 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  tmder  the  condi- 
tions stated  for  pension  purposes. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  maintains 
94  facilities  and  has  contract  facilities  with 
a  total  of  92.019  beds,  disUibuted  as  follows 
(as  of  March  23.  1944)  : 

Tuberculosis 6. 213 

Neuropsychlatrlc C9, 417 

General  medical  and  surgical 25,  658 

DomlcUiary... 18, 117 

Contract — other  governmental 4, 227 

State  and  private 388 

Total 92,019 

Diagnostic  centers,  with  expert  specialists 
avaUable,  are  maintained  at  Hincs.  Chicago, 
n.;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Mount  Alto, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cancer  clinics:  Bronx, 
N.  Y.:  nines.  Chicago,  lU.;  Movmt  Alto,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Portland,  Greg.; 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  present  building  program  will  raise 
this  total  to  more  than  100.000  beds.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  anticipates  an 
eventual  need  of  300.000  beds  to  enable  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2  and  of  prior  wars 
to  receive  hospital  and  domiciliary  care  to 
the  same  extent  as  Is  now  prov'.dcd.  However, 
this  estimated  maximum  should  not  be 
needed  until  long  after  the  war  or  require 
the  eventual  additional  construction  of  more 
than  100.000  beds,  since  there  will  be,  under 
present  plans,  100,000  beds  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  It  tbould  be  possible  to  obtain  the  same 
number  from  the  Army  and  Nsvy  shortly 
alter  the  termination  of  the  war. 

Claims:  Any  person  who  Is  to  be  dU« 
charged  from  active  service  and  who  is  In 
need  of  and  entitled  to  bosplUllzatlon  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  is  transferred 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Admlnietratlon  facil- 
ity designated  to  receive  him.  Claim  for  aU 
benefits,  and  necessary  clinical  and  service 
data  accompany  him.  or  are  filed  by  the  man- 
ager If  the  veteran  is  Insane  or  Incompetent. 

All  others  shcnild  file  claim  for  treatment 
or  hospitalization  directly  with  the  nearest 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  regional 
office — one,  or  more,  In  each  State  In  the 
Union  except  Dslaware.  The  regional  office 
in  Colorado  \s  located  in  Denver. 

Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-two  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  have 
been  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration through  April  30,  1944.  On  AprU  80, 
1944,  there  were  44,967  World  War  No.  1  vet- 
erans and  12,868  World  War  Ko.  2  veterans 
receiving  hospitalization,  and  8,477  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  and  198  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans receiving  domicUlary  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  part  of  the  rehabUitation  process,  it  is  a 
valuable  benefit  for  thosa  who  have  reached 
a  permanent  state  of  dlsablUty  and  have  no 
ctiier  means  of  support. 

VCXJATIONAL  BEHABIUTATIOW 

Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
approved  by  the  President  March  24.  1943, 
provides — 

First,  that  any  person  who  served  In  the 
ective  mUlttiry  cr  naval  service  at  any  time 
after  December  6.  1911,  and  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  war. 

Second,  and  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged; 

Third,  and  who  has  a  disabUity  incurred 
m  or  aggravaled  by  such  service  for  which 
pension  is  payable  xmder  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  AdminUtratlon  or  would  be 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay; 

Fourth,  who  is  In  need  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  overcome  the  handicap  of  such 
disabUity,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  vocational 
rehabilitation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  him 
for  employment  consistent  with  the  d^ree 
of  disablement. 


Immediately  following  the  passage  of  that 
legislation  there  was  created  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
service  composed  of  three  divisions,  namely, 
the  Vocational  Advisement  Division,  the 
Training  Into  Employment  Division,  and  the 
Research  Division.  The  planning  and  con- 
trol functions  created  by  the  administration 
of  this  act  are  exercised  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  All  opera- 
tions, including  determinations  of  need  for 
training,  vocational  advisement,  induction 
tato  training,  supervision,  as  well  as  the  se- 
lection of  training  facilities,  are  functions  of 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  in 
that  facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  veteran  resides.  There  are  63  such  fa- 
cilities. These  facilities  are,  generally 
speaking,  bound  by  State  boundary  lines. 
In  a  few  States  there  is  more  than  one  facil- 
ity. Colorado  has  one  facility  at  Fort  Lyon. 
The  course  of  training'  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  the 
veteran  for  employment  may  not  exceed  4 
years  and  may  not  extend  beyond  6  year* 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 

The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  restora 
employablllty  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  service-connected  disability.  In  perform* 
Ing  the  functions  imposed  upon  the  Admin- 
istration by  Public  Lew  16.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize 
educational  institutions  and  establishments 
of  recognlaed  standing  In  the  training  of 
these  disabled  veterans  into  employment  and 
to  train  each  person  as  near  his  boma  as  may 
be  possible.  In  sactuing  enployiBaDt.  a 
problem  which  obviously  will  be  very  great 
after  the  end  of  the  war  and  perhaps  acuta 
after  demoblllaation  hat  baan  aooomplUhed, 
every  available  Federal  and  Bute  facility  wUt 
be  utilized.  Employment  of  veterans  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  considerable  extent 
through  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice. It  will  be  the  purpose  to  correlate  thee* 
activities  to  the  end  that  those  vocationally 
trained  wlll.be  graduated  into  employment 
opportunities. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  Is  in  training 
his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  exceeds  such 
amounts,  will  be  increased  to  $30  per  month. 
If  single;  $90  per  month,  if  married,  with  CS 
additional  for  each  child,  and  $10  for  each 
dependent  parent.  All  expenses  of  training. 
Including  necessary  transportation,  are  paid. 
Medical  care  Is  given  as  required. 

Claims :  Those  persons  discharged  from  the 
service  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  for  hospitalization  will  have 
their  claims  filed  and  processed;  and  the 
question  of  need  for  and  entitlement  to  voca- 
tional rehablUUtlcn  may  be  given  consid- 
eration as  soon  as  the  individual's  physical 
and  mental  condition  make  training  feasible. 
Any  Qther  person  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  may  make  claims  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  the  claim  for  pension  which 
may  be  filed  at  the  nearest  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  or  regional  office. 

XNSUKANCB 

National  service  life  insurance:  National 
service  life  insurance  was  provided  tinder  the 
act  of  October  8,  1940,  Public  Law  No.  801, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  liberalizing 
amendments  thereto  were  enacted  durlcg 
the  Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth 
Congresses.  A  number  of  other  liber- 
alizing proposals  are  pending  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  submitted  certain  proposed  changes 
found  to  be  justified  by  studies  conducted. 
Application  may  be  made  for  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  without  physi- 
cal examination  prior  to  tlie  expiration  of 
120  days  from  cntr?nce  Into  active  service. 
Thereafter,  any  such  pereon  in  the  active 
military  cr  naval  service  may  apply  if  the 
application  be  accompanied  by  accxptabla 
evidence  of  good  health. 
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farms  are  sup- 
•nd  may  be 
idtng    oOoer    or 
Tbe  applicant 
ilcet  to  pay  prcmltnna  In  eaah.  or  bf 
k»  of  pay.    Polldea  are  not  laraed 
but  insivanoe  certificate  Is 
Mnm  flMlgnattl  by  appU- 


to  agatiiM  death  onty.  but 
'  of  pranttaiBs  durtng  total  dis- 
than  6  months,  and 
'.  prior  to  taeured's  stxttetb  birtb< 
#ay.  ItM  policy  la  a  t-year  lerel  prnntum 
term  poUey  vttH  roto  baaed  upon  the  Amert* 
ran  eipwioBOO  Ubto  of  morUlltf  and  t  par- 
Oowmment  aaeuminf  tha 
of  Mm  aUltary  muS  naval  aarr- 
Ibo  admtnlatratlTe  atpensa.  Tha  ln> 
lo  payable  onty  to  a  widow  (widow* 
er).  child  (Including  a  stepchild  or  Ulefltl- 
Buua  dittd.  U  dealfnatad  as  beneficiary  by 
tfw  iMOTOd),  parent  (tncludmg  person  in 
hMO  pamttia),  brother  and  sister  of  the  tn> 
sursd;  and  Is_pa7able  only  In  monthly  in- 

may  change  the 
at  any  tune. 
Aftor  ttM  poMey  boo  baoa  Ib  affaet  for  at 
1  paor.  wbllo  In  foroa  It  may  be  eon- 
%o  an  ordinary  life,  ao-payment  llfa 
or  M  poyuiaiit  life  policy  upon  appHcatton 
to  the  yetermns'  Administration  without 
■aadiMii  aiamlnatlon. 
tn  oaaaa  wbara  the  person  tn  serrtee  died 
totally  disabled,  or  was  csptiired 
by  the  enemy  prior  to  AprU  20. 
IM3.  and  had  laaa  tban  M.OOO  liniraiiro  tn 
affect,  the  law  provMca  that  giatuitoua  tn- 
MBlBOa  to  an  aggregate  of  $6,000  shall  be 
tfaaned  in  effect.  Claims  for  such  gratuitous 
taourance  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  possible. 
booauaa  of  Umtutiona.  In  most  of  these 
dnth  eaaea  only  a  wMow,  child,  cr  dependent 
parent  can  claim  such  insurance. 

As  of  March  90.  1M4.  over  14303  J91  appU- 
,  recelTed.  repreaentlng  a  total 
of  Baarly  •106.806.708.000  of  Inrar- 
Hie  average  pcdicy  was  approximately 
•7J8a.0O:  the  average  coverage  per  life  ap- 
pradBMtely  $8^8.74. 

Hia  laovnuiee  la  payable  in  the  event  of 
tha  death  of  tha  t— Mrsfl  while  the  policy  is 
in  force  to  a  bHrfbetary  or  benefldarlea. 
which  nuiy  be  doMpwtod  by  the  insured,  only 
wtthln  tha  ralaHoniMp  of  widow  or  widower, 
child,  parent,  bvother.  or  atster.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  policy  are  payable  as  an  annuity 
In  MO  equal  monthly  Installments  of  $6J&1 
for  each  gl.OOO  of  Insurance  to  any  bene- 
la  under  BO  yaara  of  age  at  the 
daoth  of  tha  tecorad;  otherwlae. 
ittBwafua  OMBthly  InataUaaanu  through- 
oat  tha  USattao  of  tha  baiwileisry.  with  a 
of  tha  pofMOht  of  190  monthly  In- 
ita  to  tha  aurflelBg  raUUvea  of  the 
Insxired  who  are  within  the  permitted  class 
of  beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  tha  monthly 
installment  under  the  latter  mode  of  pay- 
ment to  depaadept  upon  tha  ago  of  the  bene- 
ficiary at  date  of  dacth  of  In— isi.  For  ex- 
tf  tha  bonoOdary  la  then  40  years  old. 
iTlnPMil '  Sa  HJO  for  each  tl.OOO  of 

It  m,m»:  tfao.t6.8i:  if  to.  ts 51. 

Tha  btnaHrtary  would  receive  under  a 
pQMcy  of  86.000  or  810,000.  for  example. 
monthly  payments,  beginning  at  the  stated 
agea.  In  tbe  following  amounta:  83T.S5- 
856.10.  taajO-MS.  8a6  9S-8S3«).  834  06- 
•68  10.  and  843.56^86.10. 

datma:  AU  dalms  for  insurance  benefita 
Bhoold  be  addnsnd   to   tha  Veterans  Ad- 

D.  C.  but  neeea- 
ky  be  ooeoNd  from  tha  naoret 
Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

United  States  OovanmaBt  life  (eonvartad) 
tnsoranee:  Thla  inooiBiMa  can  be  applied 
ftor  only  by  those  who  awfod  tn  World  War 
MOw  1.  No  ooo  may  havo  mora  than  810jOOO 
natkmal  aaiiltja  llfo  hMwroaoo  and  Ooeam- 
aaetit  foonvortod)  bunnmeo  ooonbtnad. 

In.^uranoe  premiums  are  guaranteed  by 
Ooimammnt  under  Soldiers'  and  Sallora'  Civil 


Relief  Act  of  1940.  as 

in   the  active  service 
life  policy  or  policies 


uneoded:  Any  person 
having  a  commercial 
meeting  the  require- 


menu  of  said  law.  artKle  IV.  may,  upon  ap- 
pUeatton  to  the  Vetera  us*  Administration  on 
form  supplied  the  Arny  and  Navy,  aeeure 
guaranty  of  premiums  on  amo\uit  of  laour- 
anea  Dot  in  exceas  of  ilO.OOO.  whlU  be  Is  In 
tho  iWTloa  during  the  ;>raeent  war.  The  In- 
fvaaea  premiums  s<  guaranteed  by  the 
aovMmmant  oonsutut  i  a  lien  against  ths 
policy  and  must  be  pa  H  by  the  company  out 
of  any  settlement  the  eof.  In  the  event  of 
tha  Insured's  dlscharg  from  8omea,  be  baa 
a  parted  of  a  years  wl  bin  which  to  pay  the 
prMBlMM  with  Intel  Mt  so  gxiaranteed  or 
othonrlw  Mieb  indetiMdnasa  oonstitutes  a 
loan  on  Hm  policy  wl  h  interest  and  If  tha 
■OMMM  Of  •neh  lnd4  btedneas  exceeds  the 
OMh  fWioudor  value  the  policy  is  auto- 
matically canceled  anc  ths  Oovemment  pays 
the  Insurer  the  dtffert  ice  between  tuch  cash 
surronder  value  and  th  >  Indcbtednaas.  Forms 
for  making  appllcatk  a  for  such  Insurance 
protection  are  supplier  to  the  War  and  Mavy 
DeportBMDts  and  ma]  be  secured  In  person 
or  from  his  oomma4<iing  officer  or  other 
dealgnated  official. 

As  of  March  81.  1814.  79.904  appllcatlona 
with  Insxirance  totalii  g  8178. 180 .853^21  have 


been  approved  and  pi 


IMSX7BANCS  t; 

Old-age  and  survive^ 
Istered  by  the  Social 
eral  Security  Agency; 
fits  by  Social  Securlt; 
rity  Agency:  retlremei  it 
ment  Board  and  Civl  i 
Credit  for  active 
allowad  for  civil - 
road  retirement 


lAwa 

inaurance  Is  admln- 
Securlty  Board.  Fed- 
unemployment  bene- 
Board,  Federal  Secu- 

by  Railroad  Retlre- 

Servtoe  Commission, 
mlltl^ry  or  nsval  service  Is 

retirement  and  rall- 


trrUe 


Ifuaterlng-out  pay 
of  Febrtiary  8.  1944. 
alghUi  Congrsas,  and 
War  and  Navy 
are  from  8100  to  83CC 


MUHiaiTly-OiPT  PAT 

provided  by  tbe  act 
Pijbllc  Law  226,  Seventy- 
administered  by  ths 
The  amounts 


Depart  raents. 


ALLOTMKWTS  Al  IS  AIXOWAMCXS 


Administered  by  tile 
partments  for  depen(  ents 
service.      Your     Coni 
nuiny  details  about 
delayed  allotments 
pendents  of  servicemdn 


War  and  Navy  De- 

of  those  in  the 

ig^  easuian     can     supply 

subject  and  help  get 

straightened  out  for  de- 


ths 


DOMICZL 

United  States 


diction  of  the  War 
under  Jurisdiction  of 
Thla  la  tn  addition  to 
Veteraxis'   Admlnistrai  Ion. 


4UtT  CASS 

Home,  under  Jurls> 

Naval  Home, 

the  Navy  Department. 

that  provided  by  the 


SoldHra 

Del  artment; 


Supervision    is    mafetalned, 
tlon  with  the  State  co  iirts 
any  benefits  made  on 
minor  beneflciarlea  t* 
cation  of  such 


Marble 


Ifa  Ine 


Army.    Havy 
Guard :  For  officers  sni  1 
the  Regular  Bstabllship 
ponenta  of  Havy. 
Guard. 

TJktwa 

Bureau  of  Internal 
benefits  under  laws 
erans'  Administration 
taxation.     Special  cor^ideratlon 
the  Inoome-tax  laws 


BXTXLU,    AJIX}WJlHCS 


Up  to  tha  amount 
dlaahlllty   Inctirred   Iz 
receipt  of  pension  or 
veteran  discharged 
ilhalillllj    incurred  Is 
receipt  of  panalon  for 
abUlty. 


froiQ 


guaranteed. 


In    coopera- 

over  payments  of 

accotmt  of  Insane  or 

Inaure  proper  appll- 


rsT 


Corps,    and    Coast 

enlisted  personnel  of 

ent.  and  reaorre  eom- 

Ccffpa.  and  Coast 


Revenue:  All  veteran 
administered  by  the  Vet- 
are  exempt  from  all 
is  shown  In 
those  In  the  service. 


f(ir 


8100  BULj  be  paid  for 

line  of  duty   or   in 

cimpensation.  as  to  any 

the  armed  forces  for 

line   of   duty   or   In 

lervice-connectad  dls- 


A  United  Statee  flag  to  drape  the  casket, 
subsequently  to  be  turned  over  to  the  next 
of  kin,  may  be  furnished  as  to  any  veteran, 
discharged  honorably  after  active  aervloe 
during  any  war  or  after  serving  at  least  one 
enlistment  or  by  reason  of  disability  incurred 
In  line  of  duty.  Burial  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery may  be  arranged  for  any  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  whllo 
In  active  service,  with  right  of  burial  therein 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  to  bis  minor  children  or  adult 
unmarried  daughters.  The  expenses  Incident 
to  transporting  the  body  of  one  who  has  dlad 
while  In  active  service,  or  of  a  veUran  who 
has  died  In  a  Vtterans'  Administration  facil- 
ity, to  the  place  of  burial,  are,  within  Uml- 
tatiotu,  borne  by  the  Oovemment.  Head- 
stone or  marker— stone  or  marbla— will  be 
furnished  for  the  unmarked  grave  of  any 
honorably  discharged  veteran  or  aa  to  any- 
one who  died  while  In  the  active  service. 

Various  benefits,  righu,  and  privileges  are 
also  provided  as  to  oerUln  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  organizations  under 
Stato  laws,  as  per  the  rAstimA  thereof,  aa 
publlabed  by  the  House  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions, entitled  "SUte  Veterana'  Laws." 

cxm^  SPAinsn,  axo  othis  wass 

Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age,  degree  of  in- 
ability to  earn  a  living,  and/or  length  of  serv- 
ice for  ( 1 )  Civil  War  veterans,  in  the  amount 
of  875  per  month,  or  $100  If  in  need  of  a  reg- 
ular attendant.  (3)  Indian  War  veterans,  In 
amounts  ranging  from  830  to  $60  per  month, 
or  $100,  If  In  need  of  an  attendant,  and  (S) 
veterans  of  the  Spanish -American  War,  Phil- 
ippine Instirrectlon.  and  Boxer  Rebellion,  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $12  to  $75  ijer  month, 
plus  varying  amounts  If  In  need  of  a  regular 
attendant,  with  total  not  to  exceed  $100  but 
only  $20  while  being  furnished  hospital  treat- 
ment or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  If  the  vet- 
eran has  no  dependents,  provided  that  as  to 
those  in  a  soldiers'  home  continually  since 
on  or  before  July  15,  1943,  the  pension  not  to 
exceed  $60  shall  be  continued. 

Pensions  at  lower  rates  than  above  are 
available  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer 
Rebellion,  based  upon  service  of  70  days  or 
more  but  less  than  90  days. 

Pension  imder  tbe  Economy  Act  of  March 
30,  1933,  and  the  veterans'  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  as  amended,  of  $50  per 
month  for  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Philippine  Insurrection.  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion, or  World  War  No.  1,  with  00  days  or 
more  of  honorable  service,  or,  if  less  than  00 
days,  If  discharged  for  disability  incurred  In 
line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with  permanent  total 
disability,  regardless  cf  service  connection. 
If  not  due  to  misconduct.  Only  $8  per  month 
is  paid  to  single  men,  without  dependents, 
while  being  furnished  hoepital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  by  a  Oovemment  agency. 

EOUCATXON 

Congress  provided  in  1044  that  any  vet- 
eran who  served  on  or  after  September  16. 
1040,  and  prior  to  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  and 
whose  education  or  training  was  impeded, 
delayed,  interrupted,  or  interfered  vrlth  by 
reason  of  his  entrance  into  the  service,  or 
who  desires  a  refresher  or  retraining  course, 
and  who  served  90  days  (v  more.  Is  entitled 
to  education  at  public  expense.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  therefor  within  2  yeara 
after  discharge.  The  Oovemment  will  pay 
to  the  school  of  the  veteran's  choice  up  to 
8500  per  year  for  tuition  and  hooka  and  will 
pay  to  the  veteran  $50  per  month  mainte- 
nance if  single  and  $75  If  married,  not  to 
exceed  4  yeara.  Any  person  who  waa  not 
over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  entered 
the  aervloe  is  assumed  to  hsve  had  his  edu- 
oatlon  Interrupted.    Veterans  must  meet  the 
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regular   entrance   and   scholarship  require- 
ments. 

rsSM,   HOMC,   AMV  SMALL  BTTSimCSS  OWNXaSHIV 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Vetorans'  Affairs,  will  guar- 
antee up  to  60  percent  and  as  high  as  $2,000 
of  any  approved  loan  secured  by  a  veteran 
from  a  private  or  Government  source  for 
ptxrchase  or  operation  of  a  farm,  home,  or 
amall  business.  Loans  will  be  interost-frao 
tbe  first  year  and  intorest  will  not  excoad 
4  percent  per  annum.  Applications  for  this 
benefit  mu:t  be  made  to  the  Admltllstrstor  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  within  2  years  after  du- 
cbarge  by  those  who  serrad  tn  the  armed 
forces  on  or  after  September  10,  1040,  and 
prior  to  termltutlon  of  this  war. 

JOM 

Congroti  provided,  In  1044,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  education,  farm,  home,  and 
rmsU  business  opportunities,  that  every  vet- 
eran of  World  War  No.  2  shall  be  helped  to 
find  a  Job.  Tlie  United  SUtea  Employment 
Service  and  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board  cooperate  to  fill  this  responsibility. 
Veterans  are  to  be  registered  and  every  effort 
made  to  assist  them  to  find  Jobs.  This  provi- 
sion Includes  veterans  of  all  wars.  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  get  the  benefits  of  this  provi- 
sion can  be  obtained  by  the  veteran  from  his 
own  local  United  States  Employment  Office 
in  his  home  town  or  county. 

Return  to  the  Job  after  discharge  Is  under 
Jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service;  placing  In 
other  Jobs  is  under  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion; veterans'  preference  Is  administered  by 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
various  departments  and  agencies:  job  train- 
ing, rehabilitation  (nonservlce  disability)  Is 
administered  by  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice, as  to  physical  and  age  prereqtilsltes.  exam- 
inations, ratings,  appointments,  retentions, 
and  reinstatement  of  Federal  employment  are 
extended  to  qualified  servlce-cormected  dis- 
abled veterans,  the  wives  of  unemployable 
service-connected  or  50-year-aged  pensioned 
veterans,  the  widows,  of  veterans,  and  other 
war  veterans  and  regulars,  supplemented  by 
extensive  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  Veterans  Employment  Service.  In  every 
State,  for  war  veterans.  Any  World  War  No. 
2  veteran  who  applies  therefor,  within  40  days 
after  discharge,  is  entitled  to  reinstatement  to 
the  Federal  position  held  at  time  of  entering 
fcervlce.  or  to  one  of  equal  grade  and  pay.  or 
to  his  previous  private  employment,  where 
at  all  prr-ctlcable  for  employer,  enforceable 
by  order  of  court.  If  necessary. 

XmSMPLOTMXMT   COMPTNSATlOlf 

Congress  provided.  In  1944.  that  for  the  first 
9  years  after  a  veteran's  discharge  he  will  be 
entitled  to  unemployment  compensation  for 
62  weeks  if  he  cannot  find  a  Job  or  the  Em- 
ployment Service  cannot  find  one  for  him. 
This  allowance  is  $20  per  week,  less  that  part 
of  tho  wages  payable  to  him  for  such  week 
which  is  m  excess  of  $3.  Provisions  for  un- 
employment compensation,  farm,  home,  and 
business  ownership  and  education  are  part 
of  the  so-called  G.  I.  b.U  of  rights,  one  of 
many  veterans'  bills  prepared  In  1943-44  by 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Committee. 


Labor  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  21, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 


wish  to  include  the  follov;ing  speech  de- 
livered by  me  at  11:30  a.  m..  June  18. 
1944.  on  radio  staticm  WBZA.  Hotel 
Bradford.  Boston.  Mass..  entiUed  "Labor 
Speaks": 

Labor  is  speaking  this  very  mlnuto  not 
only  through  the  millions  of  Its  members  In 
the  armed  forces  at  evary  battle  station 
around  the  world  but  through  the  millions 
who  art  producing  tba  weapons  needed  for 
victory. 

In  this  earth-shaking  struggle  between  tbe 
people  and  the  forces  of  reaction  the  cause 
of  humanity  is  winning  through. 

Pour  long  and  bitter  yean  have  paeied 
since  ths  evacuation  of  Dunkerque—4  years 
during  which  freemen  struggled  desperately 
and  at  tlmea  bopelcssiy  for  mere  survival. 
Four  years  during  which  the  light  of  civili- 
sation filckered  low  before  the  storms  of 
tyranny.  In  tpite  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  the 
panzer  divisions,  the  concentration  camps 
with  their  tortures  and  mass  murders,  in 
spite  of  Hitler,  Goerlng.  Ooebbels,  Hlmmler, 
Tojo,  and  those  who  collaborated  with  this 
terror,  the  spirit  of  man  held  fast.  •  Now,  at 
last,  the  day  of  vindication  approaches. 

But  the  spirit  of  man  could  not  have  sur- 
vived tbe  brutal  assault  of  fascism  without 
power  to  answer  power.  The  margin  of  sur- 
vival was  narrow.  I  doubt  if  many  people  In 
our  country  even  now  realize  how  close  we 
came  to  dlEaster.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
crisis  Is  past.  Great  efforts  lie  before  us,  but 
we  know  that  we  have  the  spiritual  faith  and 
the  material  resources  needed  for  the  victory. 
At  Dunkerque  we  had  too  little  and  too  lato. 
How  that  grim  and  pitiful  scene  has  changed. 
Today  we  have  unchallenged  sea  and  air 
power.  The  United  States,  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia have  the  best-equipped  armies  In  the 
world.  We  waited  long  but  we  waited  untU 
we  were  ready  and  now  we  move  forward  to 
bring  the  world  criminals  to  Justice.  What 
accomplished  this  miracle?  I  say,  without 
hesiutlon,  that  this  great  part  of  the  com- 
ing victory  belongs  to  the  will  and  the  skill 
of  American  labor.  From  a  Nation  that  was 
pathetically  unprepared,  we  have  built  the 
greatest  Navy  and  the  most  effective  Air 
Force  In  the  world.  And  to  our  aUles  we 
have  given  large  quantities  of  the  tools  of 
war.  No  less  an  authority  than  Premier 
Stalin  of  Russia,  has  acknowledged  his  debt 
to  American  production.  Out  of  our  fields 
and  factories,  across  long  stretches  of  sub- 
marine-infested waters  to  Ice-bound  Mur- 
mansk and  the  burning  Persian  Gulf  we  sent 
the  materials  which  stayed  the  Russian  re- 
treat and  enabled  the  Red  armies  to  break 
the  back  of  Nazi  aggression.  Even  as  I  speak, 
we  know  that  American  arms  are  being  sent 
to  the  underground  in  France  and  to 
Marshal  Titos  forcoti  in  Yugoslavia.  And 
In  due  time,  this  llfeblocd  of  supplies  wiU 
give  vigor  to  our  Chinese  allies. 

This  is  labor's  contribution  to  victory. 
But  labor  knows  that  the  problems  of  the 
peace  to  follow  may  be  no  less  acute  than 
the  immediate  demands  of  war.  The  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  is  prepar- 
ing to  meet  this  challenge  with  fair,  intel- 
ligent, and  straightforward  action.  The  city 
of  Washington  Is  crowded  with  lobbies,  pres- 
sure groups  seeking  Eordld,  selfish  gains.  In 
this  disturbing  picture  of  greed,  it  Is  re- 
freshing to  be  able  to  single  out  the  C.  I.  O. 
For  this  organization  Is  basing  Its  program, 
not  on  the  special  needs  of  labor  alone,  but 
on  the  broad  and-  firm  foundation  of  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

This  Is  Americanism  In  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  It  allows  for  legitimate  self-in- 
terest, but  It  is  also  concerned  with  commu- 
nity responsibility,  for  the  true  welfare  of 
the  Individual  depends  upon  the  health  and 
happiness  of  his  neighbors.  Only  in  this  co- 
operative sDirit  can  we  meet  and  master  the 
problems  which  face  the  Nation,  not  only 
during  the  trials  of  war,  but  in  the  social 


and   economic   readjustments   which   must 
follow. 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  Is 
Intoreeted  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  all 
people  who  work  for  a  living.  It  aeeka  a  fair 
share  for  labor  from  the  banreet  of  produc- 
tion. It  aeeka  economic  Insurance  (or  tboae 
workers  wboee  eectu-lty  U  imperUed  by  age, 
disability,  or  enforced  lay-offs.  Of  more  im- 
mediate Importance,  It  is  Improving  tbe  con- 
ditions under  which  labor  works.  Tbe  aafety 
and  sanctity  of  his  home,  the  education  of 
his  ebUdren,  the  health  aad  bapplBeas  d  tbe 
worker  himeelf.  all  these  valuee  It  prooMitee. 
all  for  tbe  unity  and  continued  progreee  ct 
American  democracy. 

But  as  our  soldiers  and  sailors  fight  and 
die  that  we  may  live,  there  are  special  lob- 
bies In  Washington  who  seek  to  destroy  on 
the  home  front  what  our  men  are  winning 
on  the  battle  fronts. 

The  current  debate  on  prlee  control  Is  but 
a  mere  sample.    Amendment  after  amend- 
ment Is  being  added  to  the  act.    If  retained, 
these  crippling  amendments  would  open  up 
the  fiood -gates  to  Infiatlon.    The  wagea  of 
American  labor  cculd  not  poaalbly  keep  pace 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.    This  Is  an 
Iscue  of  grave  concern   to  every  American 
worker.    I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Congress 
cf  Industrial  Organizations  Is  fighting  this 
home-front  sabotage  with  all  the  sincerity 
and  energy  It  commands.    But  to  win  this 
fight  for  stability,  the  C.  I.  O.  must  have 
the  active  support  of  every  wage  earner  In 
the  country.    The  time  has  come  for  politi- 
cal action.    Let  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  know  your  mandate.    Fight  with  the 
democratic  weapons  of  yotu-  voice,  your  pen, 
and  yoiu-  ballot     *     *     *     to  make  certain 
that  the  security  of  your  purchasing  power 
Is  not  undermined.    Millions  of  our  men,  far 
off  on  foreign  battlefronts,  are  too  busy  for 
this.    They  mtist  depend  on  you  to  safe- 
guard the  economic  welfare  of  their  families 
home.    Fight  for  a  Price  Contiol  Act  which 
will  protect  you  from  the  threat  of  riaing 
prices.     Do  it  now     •     •     •     before  It  Is  too 
late.    And  remember  that  this  Is  a  present 
and  continuing  fight.    You  have  a  part  to 
play  in  this  fight  against  Inflation.    When- 
ever you  buy,  make  certain  that  you  never 
pay  more  than  celling  prices  for  any  com- 
modity.   This  is  It.    This  is  your  battle  on 
the  home  front. 

The  C.  I.  O.  has  organized  for  political 
action.  In  a  democracy,  political  action 
means  that  every  citizen  must  make  It  hla 
business  to  know  what  Is  being  done  In 
Washington.  Political  action  means  that  you 
cannot  expect  others  to  do  this  for  you. 
Effective  democracy  means  that  you  must 
make  your  economic  rights  known,  while 
the  legislation  is  being   formulated. 

Labor  has  made  the  greatest  gains  tn 
history  diirlng  this  administration.  In  the 
future,  these  gains  must  be  secured  and  ex- 
tended. From  some  quarters  we  hear  the 
cry  that  increased  power  demands  increased 
responsibility.  That  Is  profoundly  true.  I 
have  every  confidence,  however,  that  labor  Is 
aware  of  Its  responsibility  to  the  Nation.  At 
the  same  time  I  wonder  If  other  groups  with 
greater  power  and  greater  wealth  ere  as 
acutely  aware  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
American  worklngman  and  workingwoman. 
Even  now,  these  special  interests  aeek  to 
turn  the  American  soldier  against  toe  Ameri- 
can worker.  This  must  not  happen.  The 
Individual  American  soldier  and  the  Indi- 
vidual American  worker  are  winning  this 
war  because  they  form  an  unbeatable  team. 
They  must  sUnd  together  as  citizens  to  build 
a  constructive  peace. 

As  of  this  fatefiil  moment,  fascism  Is  the 
common  enemy.  Fascism  took  the  great 
powers  released  by  science  and  sought,  by 
these  means,  to  enslave  all  for  the  benefit 
of  a  few.  The  aroused  conscience  of  mankind 
win  defeat  fascism  on  the  battlefield.  But 
will  it  defeat  the  more  subtle  forces  of  ex- 
ploitation that  bore  from  within?   This  is  th* 
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to  emwtant  vlgltano*  for  all  wbo 
tabor.  Lot  m  not  tM  ttnUi  of  worda.  Ttao 
wofM  tofoiag  **^ir'^  oporlod  of  loetal  and 
MMMStf*  wMuUi.  IMS  to  th«  tnovltoblo 
fonaoat  •t'vark  la  ovny  B*tkm  of  thto  world. 
Wo  hovo  fOoBi  tbt  anawor  to  Um  proMon  of 
|M«iMllea.  How  w«  nnigl  MMtf*  a  mom 
•qoltoMo  diitntoution.  IB  ear  ttaw  and  our 
•ountry.  modl&od  bj  our  Amortean  outlook, 
wo  muat  find  thto  anowor.  It  wUl  not  oono 
firoM  tiMoa  who  would  turn  back  tlM  itook  to 
•  parlod  tn  ow  btotory  that  baa  iom  for- 
awr.  It  win  mm$  ftom  tba  tnio  votaa  tt 
JMinimrT  fron  tha  mllllona  wbo  Uibor. 

to  hto  maaaaga  to  Ooncrow  tbto  faar,  tba 
riwMaai  aatd:  "Thu 
gtaalBf  and  grow  to  ita 
under  tba  ptotaetlon  of  crrtaln  inaltrnabla 
poHtlM>l  rl^ta,  amonf  tb«m  tha  rtghta  of 
fraa  ipoaeb.  fraa  praaa,  fraa  worship,  trial  by 
jury,  fraadom  frcn  onroaaonabla  aaarcbaa 

and  iiH Tbof  wara  ow  rlHitB  to  Uto 

and  tlbarty. 

"Am  our  IfaUon  haa  grown  In  aiac  and 
stature,  bowerar.  aa  our  laduatrlal  oeonomy 
•xpandad.  tbaaa  poUtlcal  rlgbta  proved  ln« 
•daquato  to  aaaora  ua  equality  in  the  pur- 
auit  of  haiipimaa 

"We  bava  ooma  to  a  clear  realliatlon  of 
tba  fact  that  tma  IndiTldual  freedom  cannot 
•Hat  wltbotit  acooomlc  aecurlty  and  Inde- 
icc.  NeoaaaltouB  men  are  not  free 
People  who  are  hungry  and  out  of 
a  job  are  tbe  stuff  at  which  dictatorships  are 


American  labor  to  winning  the  fight  to  give 
our  men  the  tooU  to  win.  In  the  readjust* 
menta  of  peace,  let  American  labor  go  forward 
with  courage  and  dignity  to  establish  a 
standard  of  IlTlng  higher  than  we  have  ever 
known.  By  alert  citizenship  and  group  ac- 
tion, labor  can  do  more  than  any  other  group 
to  establish  a  commonwealth  of  free  men, 
busy  men.  secure  men  that  will  be  tbe  fulfill - 
ment  of  the  American  Ideal. 

Aa  wo  witness  the  courage  and  the  sacrifice 
ct  oar  men  at  the  front  we  must — all  of  us — 
feel  a  solemn  obligation  to  carry  on.  here  at 
home,  for  them.  With  thto  ahlnlng  example 
before  ua.  let  ua  reaolve  to  work  together  as 
comrades  tn  American  cltlzenahlp.  to  ellml- 
nata  poverty  and  ignorance,  that  all  may 
aban  In  the  frulta  of  work,  well  done. 
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EXTOfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

ow  CAuroamA 
m  THB  BOU8B  OP  REPRXBXNTATIVBS 


1,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoao.  I  include  various 
excerpts  frem  tbe  qpeeches  I  have  made 
OQ  important  legislative  subjects  during 
the  pMt  18  months  of  the  Seventy -eighth 
Contress. 

Tbe  people  of  ooy  district  are  entitled 
to  toow  how  their  Representative  stood 
OQ  tbe  Important  Isbimb  we  have  consld- 
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ooirxaoLoa  mrumow 
Jfaf  7,  1943 

oontrol    of   living    costa    haa    been 
by  every  member  of  tbe  United  Na- 
)  aa  a  vttal  part  of  tbe  war  effort.    •    •    • 
Ito  pnetlcally  evary  Instaaoa  tbelr  oontroto 
rigid    and   aevava    bacaiiae    their 
•    •    •    Wo  now  have 


Erloa  control.   * 
J  rotalning  all  lu  good 
Ingiuavlla.    •    ■ 
pncaa  in  World  War  No 
tba  ernrti  of  IMl  and 
alonoflM0.    •    •    • 
•oBdltlOB  ^alaf    Tat 
wo  win  tba 
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mttot  make  it  work 

points  and  sUmlnat* 

to  the  uncontrolled 

we  laid  tha  basto  for 

pootpoood  depfoa* 

wt  want  to  sao  thto 

hto  to  what  wa  faoo 

agalnat  InOatioo. 
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May  tJ,  1$44 

Tha  people  of  Amarloi 
tbe  truth  about  a 
which  affects  tha 
000,000  people.    In  ordi 
spiral  in  tba  coat  of 
dtoaatroua  repetition 
and  after  World  War  No 
nry  SO.  1942.  paased  the 
trolAct.    •    •    •    War 
alwaya    oauaea    searclt: 
maana  high  pricea  and 
flatlon.    After  inflation 
collapse  of  bualneas  wi 
waa  to  prevent  this 
graaa  piwaed  the  Price 
•    •    •    1  do  not  claim 
perfect.    They  have 
make  more,  but  the 
evito.     •     •     •     In 
rooe  from  6  cents  to 
butter  went  from  90 
pound.    •    •    •    In 
food  pricea  advanced  ovi 
World  War  No.  2  has 
and  we  have  had   prl 
months  of  that  time. 
of  living  has  been  only 
to  the  Bure&u  of  Laboi 
half  the  rlae  that  tool 
No.  1.     •     •     •     We 
American  people  on 
protected  against  the 
lleve  that  thto  war  that 
teta   are   wlrmlng   wltl 
broken    bodies,   should 
batch  of  blood 
dependent  families  of 
entitled  to  protection 
so  their  ma 

of  the  nacaasttles  of  llf( 
principal  defense 
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iray  16  1944 

Since  my  first  day  In 
ported  all  the  legislatlcii 
house   for  consideratlofi 
purpoae  the  veterans' 
man  a  higher  regard 
for  tboae  men  and  womfn 
civilian  paths  and 
of  our  country.    The 
which  they  are 
with  their  maimed  and 
be  moblllaed  in  such  a 
habUltatlon  and 
life    can    be    aaaured 
bodied  muat  be  provide^ 
dtaabled  muat   be 
baq>ltallzation.    Wherf 
demlc  education  to 
available.    Where  hotn^s 
provtolona    for    long- 
loana  muat  be  made 
men  and  women  wHl 
their  dependents  we 
ot>llgation.  we  must 
debt  of  gratitude 
can  noTffir  repay. 
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Testimony    given 
tlcal  departmenu  such 
Division.  Bureau  of 
ment  of  Labor,  prove 
doubt  that  the  entire 
beoefita  alioxild  t>e 
tbe  famUiea  of  tbe 
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are  entitled  to  know 
function  of  Oovernmont 
of  living  of  133.- 
to  check  the  rising 
lining  and  prevent  the 
occurred    during 
1,  Congrsaa  on  Janu- 
Imergency  Price  Con- 
economic  waste.    It 
Scarcity    ustially 
:iigh  prices  mean  In- 
comes deflation — the 
call  depression.     It 
vltfloua  cycle  that  Con- 
Control  Act  m   1942. 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  been 
mistakes  and  will 
far  outweigh  the 
Wc#Id  War  No.  1.  sugar 
r7  cents  per  pound; 
«  sntfl  to  78  cents  per 
of  averages.  retaU 
126  percent.    •    •    • 
going  for  58  months 
control  for  only  34 
the  rise  in  the  cost 
25  percent  according 
Stattotlcs — less  than 
place  in  World  War 
believe  the  millions  of 
income  should  be 
profiteers.    We  be- 
our  sons  and  daugh- 
thelr   maimed   and 
not   create   another 
We  believe  the 
boys  and  girls  are 
{gainst  war  profiteers, 
will  cover  the  cost 
The  O.  P.  A.  is  our 
Inflation. 
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Congreea,  I  have  sup- 
brought  before  the 
which   had   as  Its 
vfclfare.    I  yield  to  no 
greater  admiration 
who  have  left  their 
tbe  armed  forces 
-esources  of  America 
In  many  instances 
broken  bodies,  should 
nanner  that  their  re- 
into  civilian 
•     •     •    The    able- 
Joba.    The  sick  and 
with    adeqiutte 
vocational    or    aca- 
It  mxist  t>e  made 
or  farms  are  needs, 
low- Interest-rate 
•    •    Many  of  theae 
rettim.    •    •    •    To 
not  only  a  financial 
to  dlacharge,  but  a 
a  Uiankful  people 
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recognised    atatto- 
sa  tbo  Goat  of  Living 

Stattotlcs.  Depart- 

l^yond  a  shadow  of  a 

scale  of  dependency 

upward  to  furnish 

of  our  armed 


oMmbars 


foroea  a  decent  maintenance  allowaneo. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  the  cry  from  somo 
of  tbe  Uembers  of  eoonomy.  but  I  taka  tba 
poaltlon  today  aa  In  the  past— human  rlgbta 
are  more  sacred  than  property  rights. 
To  tboae  who  raise  the  cry  of  "It  will  cost  too 
much,"  I  give  thto  answer:  No  nation  can  af- 
ford the  ungrateful  parsimonious  policy  of 
forcing  an  indecent  and  Insufficient  standard 
of  living  on  the  dependents  of  ita  fighting 
herooa. 
Buivair   MiLUoir   voma— axiux   wa   allow 

TKoac  WHO  noirr  foa  mucociuct  to  von 

roa  DZMoctAcrr 

Decsmber  It,  1943 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wtob  to  add  my  commenda- 
tion  and  some  words  of  appreciation  to  many 
others  from  home  nnd  abroad,  (or  the  great 
fight  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr. 
WoaucT,  to  making  on  behalf  of  the  service- 
men's  right  to  vote.  Many  of  us  who  believe 
in  extending  the  rights  and  privileges  of  suf- 
frage to  our  men  and  women  In  uniform  aro 
deeply  grateful  for  his  leadership.  Many  of 
the  States'  requirements  are  so  severe  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  absentee  voting  is 
Impossible.  These  factors  and  many  others 
which  space  does  not  permit  me  to  inscribe 
will  prevent  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  from  voting  if  the  matter  to  left  to 
the  separate  action  of  the  48  States.  As  I 
see  It,  several  Imperatives  exist: 

(a)  A  uniform  Federal  ballot  approved  by 
Federal  law. 

(b)  Full  cooperation  of  our  Federal  mili- 
tary facilities  and  personnel  in  the  ( 1 )  trans- 
portation and  distribution  of  ballots,  (2) 
operation  of  the  polls,  and  (3)  collection  and 
returning  of  the  cast  ballots  to  their  respec- 
tive States. 

Here  the  Federal  cooperation  ceases  and 
the  States  distribute  to  their  respective  elec- 
tion boards  the  sealed  ballots.  Thus  you  have 
Joint  action  of  the  Federal  and  State  authori- 
ties. The  spirit  of  democratic  sufTrace  haa 
been  maintained.  State  rights  would  be  pro- 
tected and  at  the  same  time  we  as  a  grate- 
ftil  Nation  could  set  an  example  of  democ- 
racy In  action,  an  exaihple  of  democracy, 
zealous  of  the  rights  of  11,000.000  service  men 
and  women  to  cast  their  votes  even  in  times 
of  war. 

DISCHAaOE  COMPENSATION  POB  WOaU)  WAR  NO.  t 
VETXHANa  (SIOO  PXB  MONTH  POB  IX  MONTH3> 

December  13,  1943 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
Representatives  In  Congrees  toward  the  vet- 
erans of  this  global  war  wh'ch  we  are  now 
engaged  In.  I  feel  that  we  have  a  duty  and 
a  reeponsiblllty  to  Introduce  and  pass  before 
the  end  of  this  war  proper  legislation  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  and  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least  compensate  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces  during  the  period  Immedi- 
ately following  demobilization  day. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  3735,  waa  introduced  on  No- 
vember 24.  1943.  •  •  •  The  bill  providea 
for  a  ftot  sum  of  $100  per  month  extended 
compensation  after  discharge.  •  •  •  xhe 
Important  thing  to  that  this  principle  of  ex- 
tended or  discharge  compensation  be  enacted 
into  law  before  the  end  of  thto  war.  The 
adoption  of  thto  principle  will  be  a  great  force 
in  improving  the  nuMrale  of  our  troops  and 
removing  the  fear  and  uneasiness  from  their 
minds,  when  they  think  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  financial  and  economic  status  during 
the  poet- war  demobilization  period. 

UAL  PUB  CNTCaPKISX — PRKZDOM   OP  SCOlfOMIC 
OPPOETUNITI 

AprU  7,  1944 
I  happen  to  be  a  alncere  believer  in  real  free 
enterprise — the  kind  of  free  enterprise  which 
has  been  the  backbone  of  otir  Nation  until 
recently.  Our  democracy  was  founded  on  the 
rights  of  an  individual  to  life,  liberty,  and 
tbe  pursuit  of  happlnesa.    In  order  to  insure 
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tboae  Inherent  rights  we  guaranteed  to  o\tt 
people  either  specifically  or  by  implication, 
three  great  principles  without  which  our 
Matlon  cannot  endure:  religious  freedom, 
political    freedom,    and   economic    freedom, 

•  •  •  I  believe  ainoerely  in  these  three 
prlnclplea,  X  believe  that  we  are  swiftly 
toolng  tbe  third  freedom— the  right  to  eeo< 
nomto  freodom,  wbtob  embraces  tbe  principle 
of  free  enterorl-'ie. 

Is  free  enterprise  aa  now  practiced  really 
free?  •  *  *  Are  we  to  be  told  again  that 
free  enterprise,  aa  It  now  functions,  will 
lead    the    people    into    full    employment? 

•  *  •  The  free  enterprise  of  big  busi- 
ness was  In  control,  without  Government  In- 
terference, preceding  the  crash  ol  1920  to 
1032.  Have  the  champions  of  free  enterprise 
changed  thslr  methods  of  operation  or 
solved  the  cause  of  periodic  depressions? 
UnTortunately  for  the  American  people,  the 
answer  to  the  last  question  to  an  emphatic 
•No. 

We  must  Instot  on  full  operation  of  our 
plant  facilities,  in  order  that  full  employ- 
ment may  bring  the  blessings  of  full  pro- 
duction to  our  people.  We  must  decentralize 
the  monopolistic  corporate  economic  empires 
within  our  business  system.  .?  •  •  We 
must  restore  the  economic  opportunity  that 
to  inherent  in  real  free  enterprise  and  give 
the  independent  businessman  a  chance  to 
operate   successfully   again   in   our   society. 

•  •     • 

May  God  give  us  the  clarity  of  vtolon  to 
demand  the  restoration  of  real  free  enterprise 
of  our  fathers,  and  protect  us  from  the  fraud- 
ulent brand  of  free  enterprtoe  as  advocated 
by  th9  great  corporate  monopolies  of  big 
business. 

nr  THE  MmST  or  WAK — PalTASE  FOR  A  JT78T  AND 
LASTING   PEACE 

June  6,  1944 

The  United  Nations  must  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  forming  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  function  as  a  parltomentary.  Judicial, 
and    executive    body    on    global    questions. 

•  •  •  It  is  my  opinion  that  a  world 
nuclear  organization  should  be  formed  before 
victory.  If  possible,  and  that  the  present 
imlty  which  exists  primarily  because  of  mili- 
tary pressure,  should  be  utilized  before  the 
reason  for  It  Is  weakened  by  victory.  •  •  • 
The  peoples  of  the  world  are  entitled  to  ask 
their  leaders  to  embody  in  theUr  plans  for  an 
International  organization  three  great  prin- 
ciples in  order  that  we  may  have  global  peace. 
The  principles  I  suggest  are:  International 
security,  international  Justice,  and  Interna- 
tional welfare  of  peoples.  If  these  principles 
are  embodied  In  the  formulation  of  an  in- 
ternational order,  we  can  have  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace.  If  they  are  Ignored,  in 
part  or  together,  world  peace  will  be  impoa- 
alble. 

We  fight  lor  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  the 
Individual  soul,  without  which  spiritual 
atrength  and  growth  to  denied  and  without 
which  true  worship  of  God  to  impossible. 
We  fight  for  the  recognition  of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  everywhere,  even  those  who 
are  now  our  enemies  and  unless  the  brother- 
hood of  man  is  established  univerBally,  we 
can  only  pay  Up  tribute  to  the  fatherhood 
of  Gcd.  We  fight  for  a  better  world  than 
we've  had  before — a  world  "wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness";  where  an  environment  can 
be  established  In  a  phsrslcal  and  material  way 
that  wUl  encourage  spiritual  growth  among 
the  children  of  men.  These  are  the  things 
we  fight  for,  whether  consciously  or  unknow- 
ingly. 

In  my  opinion  only  a  goal  which  includea 
these  great  spiritual  alms  Justifies  the  travail 
which  humanity  to  presently  enduring.  It  to 
only  thsough  securing  such  a  world  for  the 
men  and  women  In  our  armed  forces  to  come 
back  to.  that  we  can  Justify  the  sacrifices  of 
those  who  fall  to  return. 


VMrrr  poa  victokt 
April  2.  1943 

A  democracy  to  comprised  of  many  different 
groupo  of  people  with  apparently  aeparite  ln> 
toreata.  *  *  *  No  important  group  or  in- 
terest In  America  can  be  toolated  or  aegre- 
gated  from  another  group  entirely.  There 
to  always  preaent  an  overlapping,  mingling, 
or  duplication  of  common  Intereata  which 
prevent  segregation,  •  •  •  The  members 
of  the  capital  management  groups,  tboae  wbo 
are  In  the  labor  group,  and  laat,  but  not  leaat, 
the  members  of  our  armed  forces,  roust  not 
be  divided  by  any  Injudicious  act  of  ouri. 
We  as  advisors  and  protectors  of  the  velfare 
of  the  Nation  must  not  unwittingly  aid  tbe 
clever  dlvlde-and-conquer  plana  of  our  ene- 
nUea.  •  •  •  The  welfare  of  our  Nation 
aa  a  democratic  aociety  depends  on  our  In- 
telligent opposition  to  the  Axis  effort  to  seg- 
regate these  groups  into  antagontotlc,  de- 
atructlve  units. 

LABOR  SHOtJLO  NOT  BE  PUNISHED 

June  2.  1943 

Obviously  the  war  can  be  won  only  through 
the  harmonious  efforts  of  every  section  of 
American  society.  We  cannot  at  this  time 
afford  to  drive  a  dlvtolve  wedge  Into  our 
united  efforts.  •  •  •  Let  us  consider  tlie 
8,000 ,000-plus  of  our  young  men  and  women 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  forces.  They 
come  from  every  level  of  American  life — the 
rich,  the  poor,  the  capitalist,  and  the  la- 
borer— all  making  their  sacrifices  to  preserve 
America  as  it  was  when  they  entered  tbe  serv- 
ice. And  now  let  us  consider  the  American 
people  that  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  our  civilian  life  as  it  pertains 
to  war  production;  I  speak  of  the  12,000,000 
members  of  organized  labor.  What  to  tbelr 
record?  I  say  that  their  record  to  finest  of  any 
labor  group  In  the  world.  They  have  given  of 
their  membership  into  the  armed  forces  over 
2,000,000  members.  But  most  important  of 
all.  through  their  efforts  we  have  achieved 
the  greatest  production  of  materiel  of  war 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Our  free  labor  has 
outproduced  the  slave  labor  of  the  Axto.  Let 
us  act  wisely  therefore  and  not  allow  our 
Jvistlfied  feeling  of  resentment  against  a  few 
wildcat  strikes  to  rush  us  into  a  legislative 
act  which  will  pimish  and  penallce  over 
18,000,000  loyal  members  of  organized  labor. 

civn.  LUttKTiEa  OP  oua  citizens 

Hay  18  and  February  10,  1943 

In  thto  time  of  war  hysteria  It  Is  the  solemn 
duty  of  every  representative  of  the  people  to 
defend  the  civil  liberties  of  our  citizens.  It 
to  a  time  when  the  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment should  be  maintained  inviolate.  We 
have  given  up  many  of  our  civil  privileges  as 
a  neceaslty  to  the  war  effort,  but  we  should 
be  on  guard  for  the  first  attack  on  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  even  if  that  attack  Is  instituted  and 
authorized  by  a  congressional  resolution. 
•  •  •  In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  we 
who  love  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  would 
die  to  preaerve  the  civil  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual, upon  which  thto  Nation  waa 
founded,  ahculd  be  more  alert  now  than  ever 
before  to  guard  against  those  forcee  within 
oiu:  midst  who,  under  the  guise  of  Amerlcan- 
tom.  are  following  the  Axis  propaganda  line 
of  divide  and  conquer. 

RACISM — THE  POX  OP  DSMOCRACT 

October  19  and  November  16. 1943 
Mr.  Speaka.  the  theory  of  totalitarian  phi- 
losophy to  not  bounded  or  limited  i>y  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  •  •  •  Wherever 
twisted  minds  are  found,  there  also  to  found 
the  ground  wherein  the  seeds  of  totalitarian 
philosophy  will  grow.  •  •  •  We  frequently 
find  men  and  women  practicing,  in  many 
cases  without  knowing  it,  one  of  the  most 
vicious  tenets  of  totailtarlantom.  The  prac- 
tice I  speak  of  Is  that  of  racial  discrimination 
and  its  accompanying  trait,  minority  group 
persecution.    •    •    •    It  to  my  opinion,  gen- 


tlemen, that  democracy  to  Justified  In  paaslng 
lawa  which  will  stamp  out  in  every  way  poa- 
■Ible  thto  abominable  doctrine  of  ractom.  We 
are  a  Nation  oompoaed  of  many  races.  Our 
eztotence  aa  a  Nation  depends  upon  the  unify- 
ing force  of  racial  equality  and  opportunity 
before  the  law.  Our  national  Ufa  dependa 
upon  the  wUllngneaa  of  all  those  raoea  to 
fight  and.  If  neoeoaary,  die  for  its  preaonra- 
tton.  Any  attempt  to  Inclto  racial  hatred  or 
strife  to  a  dagger  In  the  heart  of  democracy 
and  a  threat  agalnat  your  liberties  and  mint. 


Tbe  Grandeit  Job  of  Our  Ccnlurjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 


IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  fpr-f-  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uoani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  tiie 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  Mr.  David  E. 
Lilienthal,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, at  the  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  on  Jime  17  last.  The  subject  of 
the  address  was  The  Grandest  Job  of 
Our  Century.  It  is  an  able  and  chal- 
lenging presentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco&d, 
as  follows: 

Thto  to  a  strange  and  fearful  hour  in  hto- 
tory — thto  spring  of  1944.  In  the  very  week 
in  which  you  are  graduated  death  and  de- 
struction have  reached  a  pitch  of  fury  such 
as  men  have  never  before  witnessed;  the 
whole  earth  to  convulsed  in  turmoil  and  unbe- 
lievable suffering.  And  yet  It  to  a  time  not  of 
despair  but  of  great  expectations.  In  the 
face  of  unparalleled  destruction  and  grief,  in 
spite  of  agonies  of  anxiety  and  sor.-ow  and 
hardship,  the  prevailing  spirit  among  Amer- 
icans and  the  peoples  of  many  other  paru  of 
the  world  to  not  despair  but  hopefulneaa. 
Our  thoughts  are  upon  tomorrow  In  tbe  very 
darkest  hour  of  thto  night. 

Thto  to  not  merely  a  pathetic  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  grim  realities.  Indeed  tbe 
reality — and  many  people  sense  It — to  thto: 
ahead  can  lie  the  most  fruitrul  era  of  crea- 
tion the  world  has  yet  known.  Beyond  tba 
war  there  opens  before  us  an  btotoric  oppor- 
tunity—It  to  but  an  "opportunity,"  not  an 
inevitable  wave  of  the  future— an  opportu- 
nity without  parallel  for  the  building  of  new 
life  and  a  new  and  firmer  foundation  beneath 
our  feet. 

By  an  age  of  building  I  do  not  mean  only 
the  putting  together  again  of  what  war  haa 
torn  apart,  not  Just  rebuilding  what  the  guns 
and  bombs  have  destroyed.  We  are  rather 
atanding  at  the  gateway  of  an  age  of  expan- 
sion, of  the  flowering  of  creative  forces  of  the 
modern  imagination  and  the  new  skllto  and 
knowledge  of  modern  man. 

Thto  giant  task  of  creation  may  be  the 
most  bold  and  stirring  adventure  of  the 
human  spirit  since  the  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe.  It  can  release  a  flood  of  pent-up 
genius  In  the  works  of  building.  In  the 
skilto  of  management.  In  the  fine  arte,  and 
In  the  development  of  the  free  ^irlt  beyond 
our  Imagining. 

Htotory  to  filled  with  monumental  paradox. 
But  thto  to  the  greatest  paradox  of  all— that 
the  splendor  of  a  creative  ago  aboutd  fallow 
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upon  ft  iU[|{Mlwn  of  destruction.  It 
U  ft  pftTdoz  that  cftn  gtv«  added  meaning  to 
tlif  war.  freab  nwnlng  to  tlie  deatb  in  tbe 
lonely  tkiea  and  dtatant  aeaa  of  those  young 
MM  wbo  mlglit  otbsnrlM  bs  bars  with  you 
toalglit.  Tbs  proipsct  tbat  pitidlglouB  cre- 
ttdoa  IM9  foOov  gigintir  dastruction.  tbat 
tlM  wnrfr^'^*'*!  ttmt  m«n  toel  in  building 
Will  displace  tbs  futility  of  tearing  down — 
la  one  to  give  us  heart,  to  add  Are  to  our 
win  to  light,  quicken  our  resolve  to  win. 
then  devote  oxirselves  com- 
tlie  grand  Job  of  our  century. 
When  X  speak  of  an  era  of  crvatlon  and 
building  I  speak  not  of  an  Ideal  world  lying 
■onewtaere  In  ths  remote  future,  peopled 
by  a  different  kind  of  human  beings  than 
we  actually  are.  and  living  under  a  social 
system  dsvlaed  in  the  Imagination.  Nor  am 
Z  speaking  in  the  language  of  prophecy  or 
jftttkettam^  1  am  describing  an  imminent 
«4ipuitunlty,  Wtllilnii,  that  can  be  done, 
beginning  on  that  tomorrow  when  the  war 
has  been  won,  in  the  America  of  here  and 
now.  Th*  great  Job  can  be  done  with  tools 
of  knowledge  and  organisation  already    in 


The  uiMlWlsiiilliHl  sod  the  skiU  that  you 
have  leoalved  as  students  in  this  college, 
and  that  thousands  of  other  young  men 
and  women  like  you  have  acquired  on  other 
become  part  of  that  reservoir  of 
that  gives  us,  now.  in  our  time. 
tbe  powar  to  act.  to  create,  to  mold  the 
very  face  of  things. 

Tbe  skills  ctf  organlaatloa.  and  technology 
do  exist.  But  It  U  not  forefone.  not  auto- 
matic nor  inevitable  that  they  will  be  used 
for  an  age  of  creation.  We  must  have  tbe 
win  to  embark  on  the  adventtire.  the  res- 
otutloo  to  begin,  to  begin  from  where  we 
•re.  not  waiting  untn  the  day  of  some  Ideal 
•oetety  for  tlie  bold  setting-out.  We  as  a 
pec^  need  the  will  and  the  faith— but  more, 
a  sense  that  this  is  the  historic  hour,  that 
this  is  the  time  to  turn  the  first  shovel. 

What  stands  in  the  way  of  this  golden 
prospect?  Not  lack  of  knowledge.  We  know 
how.  We  know  bow  to  organise  to  do  al- 
Bost  anything.  Take  a  trip  through  one 
ot  the  new  war  plants  oovering  50  acres,  built 
in  a  few  months;  through  laboratories  and 
new  Army  hospitals.  Observe  how  quickly  we 
can  train  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  be 
technicians  of  every  kind.  Lack  of  knowl- 
not  stand  in  the  way.  nor  lack  of 
eaoureee  If  scientlfleally  developed. 
Do  we  lack  initiative  and  daring  and  high 
spirits?  Are  we  held  back  by  the  bonds  of 
tradition  or  caste?  Of  course  not.  Does 
conflict  between  groups  within  America  pre- 
vent o\ir  entering  an  era  of  great  building? 
Definitely  not;  we  can  liuleed  boast  that 
uowheio  OB  earth  in  any  period  of  human 
there  been  a  vast  nation  less 
:  wttb  deep  olaas  dlTlsl<»s.  Tbe  knowl- 
edge of  technology  and  of  organisation,  the 
leemirose  and  the  ImagtnsUve  spirit  ars  all 


But  thwe  Is  a  danger.  It  Se  not  an  inoon- 
tfktanM»  one.  The  danger  le  tbat  we  may 
permit  oorsetvea  to  be  dlvertod  fkoin  the 
creative  opportvinttlH  by  disputes  over  eco- 
nomle  and  polltleal  theories  and  dogmas. 
The  danger  Is  that  we  will  allow  our  encr- 
gica  and  our  driving  vitality  to  be  consumed 
tn  Violent  controversy  over  meanlnglass  slo- 
gans and  catch-phrases,  t^  name  calllnc  over 
vague  abatnctiona— undefined  phreeM  saeb 
••  "tree  enterpnse."  "coUecUvisai.'*  "xeao- 
ttonary."  or  ■'radical.* 

My  fear  is  thst  preoccupation  with  words 
may  divert  us  from  the  fleeh-and -blood  rcell- 
tlee.  from  the  real  things  that  we  could  agree 
ahoold  be  done  and  eould  be  done  to 
■ttwuittiin  the  basis  o<  demoeratlo  life  for 
•U  of  «B  in  Amertoa. 

X  4>eak  of  the  opportunity  to  build 
I  am  not  talking  about  such  slogans 
«r  abstractions,  but  of  real  things  that  we 
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can  see  and  understand 
foimdatlon  stones  of 
all    else    resU.    The 
with  labeU,  with  word 
out  of  American 
us  here  at  home,  and 
nonplussed  allies 
snd  words  upon 
to   oui   confufiion 
words  will  Inevitably 
in  the  mind  of  each 
listens   to  them.    Mea 
over  economic  and 

But  real  things  cu( 
dogma. 

A   program   for   Aiierlca'i 
deals  with  those  real 
stood  and  can  be 

An  American 
generation,  for  the 
1975.  a  program  for 
be  stated  In  terms  of 
torles.    streams, 
minerals. 
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I  speak  of  the  very 

Ife  Itself,  upon  which 

lurrent    preoccupation 

that  flow  so  smoothly 

dogmitlsts  as  they  Inundate 

po  not  even  spare  our 

about  words. 
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our   divisions.     The 

mean  different  things 

who  uses  them  and 
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development  program  for  your 

ferlod  from  now  \mtll 

America's  bullciing,  can 

real  things — land,  fsu:- 
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America's  soil  needi 
ened.  the  topsoU  pn 
stored,  in  an  intensive 
prise.    A  new 
the  past  decade — but 

Tbis   vast 
private  bxislness  of 
attractiveness  of 
life.     It  wlU  mean 
new  Jobs  tn  factories 
agricultural 
tractors,    materials 
buildings  and  barns 


badly  to  be  strength- 

irved.  the  fertility  re- 

ao-  to  80-year  enter- 

beglnnlng  has  been  made  in 

only  a  beginning. 

underta  clng    will    Tltallze    the 

firnrlng  and  add  to  the 

faming  as  a  family  way  of 

new  opportunities  and 

making  soil  chemicals, 

electric     pumps, 
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dnd  rural  schools. 
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America's  vast  rivei  i 
put  under  control  an< 
•gainst,  tbe  people 

Our  methods  of 
rivers,  after  all  these 
in  the  ox-team  perloij , 
lean  pirogress  in  near^ 
field. 

To  develop  otir 
Is  by  no  means  beyoi^ 
will  be  the  largest 
time.    It  will  save 
and  farms  and  prlva^ 
riodlc  Invasion   by 
will  be  nourished 
ways.    The  modernize 
inexhaustible  source 
of  waters  now  waste* 
gatlon  with  stored 
ish  millions  of  acres 
dead.    Lakes  will  be 
spots  of  beauty  for 

The  development 
huge  scale  will  raise 
mental  builders  such 
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Out  of  such  a  huge 
lea's  Incomparable 
less  new  private 
of  barges  and 
trie  furnaces  and 
and  new  enterprise 
the  building  of  hotel 
new  man-made  h 
iBtlng  business  no 
destruction,  the 
and  railroads  to  keep 
expansion. 


America's  forests 
refreshed,  after  the 
the  most  extensive 
Ing  in  human  history 
scientific  forestry 
educational   effort 
preeent  forest  supplii 
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program  ever  undertaken,  on  a  quarter-cen- 
tury schedule,  to  promote  the  most  intensive 
and  prudent  and  wealth-creating  utilization 
of  these  fundamental  resources. 

These  programs  for  forests  and  minerals 
would  mean  increased  need  for  technicians 
and  administrators  of  many  kinds  that  would 
strain  the  univosltles  and  private  laborato- 
ries and  training  centers;  it  wotild  mean 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  new  industrial 
proceeses,  new  and  exciting  Jobs  and  oppor- 
txmltles  in  existing  and  new  private  Indus- 
tries and  In  public  service. 

These  are  real  things  to  be  developed  and 
built  upon — the  land,  the  waters,  the  min- 
erals, the  forests.  Here  in  sight  of  the 
towers  of  the  greatest  city  in  America  it  Is 
so  easy  for  us  to  forget  that  the  foundation 
of  these  skyscrajjers  is  not  the  rock  of  Man- 
hattan but  the  soil  of  America,  her  forests 
and  streams  and  minerals.  But  It  is  quite 
as  easy  to  forget  this  fundamental  fact  in 
Omaha  In  sight  of  the  Great  Plains,  or  in 
Chattanooga,  or  Denver.  There  is  some- 
thing about  being  In  a  city,  any  city,  that 
makes  one  feel  self-sufficient,  cut  off  from 
the  real  underpinning  of  our  life. 

I  trust  I  have  made  it  clear  to  you  that 
the  American  development  I  am  describing 
Is  not  what  is  usually  labelled  a  "public 
works"  program.  Public  works  would  be  in- 
volved, of  course,  for  bridges  and  highways 
and  new  postofflces  and  schools  and  sewer 
systems  would  be  necessary  if  America  took 
the  step  toward  expansion  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  entail.  But  that  would  be  in- 
cidental. 

Mor  is  this  a  proposal  to  provide  unem- 
ployment relief,  a  "shot  In  the  arm"  of  publlo 
employment  to  tide  over  a  period  when  pri- 
vate employment  or  Investment  is  tending 
to  stagnate.  If  we  fall  to  strengthen  and 
develop  the  foundations  of  all  private  under- 
takings by  some  such  program  as  this,  we 
will  certainly  need  more  and  mor6  frequent 
doses  of  all  kinds  of  economic  benzedrine. 
The  program  I  speak  of  relates  not  to  such 
devices,  whatever  their  merits,  but  to  the  very 
source  of  productiveness  itself. 

Here  is  another  Illustration  of  the  way  the 
dogmatist  delights  In  abstract  phrases  that 
only  confuse — neatly  segregating  public 
works  from  private  enterprise  as  if  they 
were  not  both  parts  of  the  same  living  tissue 
of  community  existence.  Interacting  and 
wholly  Interdependent.  The  building  of  a 
new  automobile  factory,  privately  owned,  de- 
velops a  need  for  new  highways,  publicly 
buUt.  New  highways — public  works  so- 
called — create  the  opport\mity  and  the  need 
for  new  automobile  factories,  oil  refineries, 
tire  factories,  filling  stations,  and  so  on.  The 
arbitrary  labels  that  identify  highways  as 
public  works  and  automobile  making  as  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  convenient;  but  they  are 
no  more  than  that.  The  labels  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fundamental  unity  of  physical 
development  of  things. 

A  dogmatist,  a  worshiper  of  words,  may 
be  defined  as  a  man  who  has  his  feet  firmly 
planted  In  midair.  But  factories  and  new 
Jobs  and  new  products,  more  fertile  soil,  and 
Improved  nutrition — the  things  people  want, 
the  things  such  a  building  program  for  your 
generation  will  produce — these  realities  rest 
not  in  midair  on  words  and  dogmas,  but 
upon  the  realities  of  the  earth,  upon  the  re- 
sources of  Nature,  upon  the  technical  and 
organizing  skills  of  men  and  women. 

The  e^MUulon  In  our  standard  of  living  In 
America  that  can  take  pl.ice  between  1045  and 
1975  can  be  accomplished  with  no  funda- 
mental change  in  our  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  property.  To  do  this  partic- 
ular Job  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  needs  no  amendment,  nor  does  the 
scope  of  functions  of  Oovemment  require 
basic  revision. 

Nor  Is  dictation  and  coercion  of  the  citizen 
by  private  organizations  cr  by  government 
the  price  of  such  a  mammoth  btilldlng  enter- 
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prise.  On  the  contrary,  a  further  develop- 
ment of  characteristic  American  methods  of 
voluntary  cooperation  would  be  essential. 
There  is  a  very  simple  reason  for  this:  Un- 
less there  Is  public  understanding  and  public 
confidence  In  what  Is  being  done,  there  would 
not  be  public  participation — voluntary  and 
understanding  participation  by  the  bxislness- 
man.  the  labor  leader  and  worker  in  the  fac- 
tories, the  farmer  on  the  land,  the  teacher 
and  preacher  and  librarian  and  physician 
and  local  official.  The  underuklng  is  too 
broad.  Its  threads  too  closely  Interwoven  to 
be  possible  of  accomplishment  except  by  vol- 
untary methods.  And,  unless  the  method  of 
the  program's  fvilflllment  bo  one  that  en- 
courages participation — in  short,  vo'.untary 
methods— then  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
individual  development  would  have  lost 
rather  than  gained  ground;  and  the  physical 
achievements  would  be  of  dubious  value. 

The  part  of  the  United  States  where  I 
live  and  work— the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee 
Uiver — offers  some  evidence  of  what  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  economic  development 
can  produce.  In  benefits  to  the  people.  In 
that  valley  the  people  and  their  Institu- 
tions—among them  the  resource  development 
corporation  known  as  T.  V.  A. — have  In  a  dec- 
ade completely  changed  the  face  of  the 
region.  The  standard  of  living  has  materially 
Increased  for  nearly  all  of  6,000,000  citizens. 
The  productiveness  of  the  area  has  grown 
manyfold;  faster  than  has  that  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  that  decade.  Opportunities 
for  Interesting  work  for  the  yoimg  men  and 
women  have  Increased.  There  are  many  new 
factories  and  Jobs  and  professional  work 
that  did  not  exist  before.  Standards  of  health 
and  education  have  gone  upward.  There  Is 
a  resurgence  of  confidence,  a  chesty  feeling, 
a  dynamic  burgeoning  of  human  energy,  a 
creaming  of  future  plans  and  further  develop- 
ment that  has  been  described  by  observers, 
among  them  Thomas  Mann,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  American  pioneer  spirit  at  its  best. 
The  Tennessee  River  has  been  put  to  work 
by  engineering  structures,  made  to  serve  as  a 
reliable  river  channel,  as  a  source  of  electric 
power  that  has  multiplied  the  region's  energy 
resources  by  10  times  In  a  decade.  The  soil, 
so  lacking  in  fertility  only  a  decade  ago,  is  fast 
being  restored  by  farmers  and  their  associa- 
tions; that  sou  and  farm  electricity  have  be- 
come the  basis  of  attractive  and  prosperous 
living.  Out  of  the  modem  tools  they  now 
have  m  their  hands  the  people  are  fashioning 
a  new  valley. 

Millions  of  visitors  from  every  region  of 
America  have  come  to  the  Tennessee  VaUey  to 
see  for  themselves  these  dramatic  changes  and 
to  observe  the  T.  V.  A.'s  methods.  Not  only 
trom  other  American  valleys,  but  from  all  over 
the  world  have  come  observers  in  a  steady 
Stream— men  from  China  and  Brazil,  from 
India  and  Italy,  Egypt.  Bolivia,  Ontario,  New 
Zealand.  These  visitors,  their  imaginations 
stirred  and  spirits  hopeful,  sense  that  what 
has  taken  place  In  that  once  remote  Ameri- 
can valley  could  be  made  to  happen,  too.  In 
their  vaUeys,  In  almost  any  of  a  thousand 
valleys  the  world  over. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  you? 
What  can  you  do  about  It? 
You  have  received  years  of  training.  Tou 
are  looking  forward,  after  the  war  at  least, 
to  putting  your  training  to  useful  creative 
work.  What  can  you  do  to  bring  about  this 
picture  of  an  America  of  expanding  oppor- 
tunity? 

Today  the  fighting  and  winning  of  the  war 
Is  everyone's  fiist  concern.  But  there  Is  some- 
thing you  can  do,  and  do  now,  that  will  be 
tisefiil  In  this  grand  Job  of  the  century. 

ELnow  this  country's  resources;  know  your 
region's  resources,  the  real  things  upon  which 
your  life  is  built.  Keep  in  mind  how  Amer- 
ica is  really  put  together,  what  reaUy  makes 
It  tick. 

Get  the  interesting  habit  of  looking  at  a 
river,  for  example,  as  a  force  In  the  life  of 
your  region  rather  than  a  piece  of  scenery 


or  a  place  merely  to  go  boating;  the  rela- 
tion of  that  river  to  factories  and  farms. 
Begin  to  lock  at  the  land  not  as  dirt  or 
farms,  not  as  merely  what  separates  one 
railroad  station  from  another,  but  as  a  vital 
force  that  determines  the  livelihood  of  your 
city  and  your  own  future.  Think  of  your 
country  not  only  In  terms  of  statistics  and 
economic  principles  and  political  policies,  but 
as  farmers,  woodsmen,  chemists,  steel  work- 
ers, lumber  and  lumber  mills,  mines  and 
miners.  Think  about  steel-rolling  mills  and 
wheat  and  cattle,  and  the  men  and  the  com- 
munities that  produce  them,  the  relation 
of  those  men  and  their  children  to  your 
chosen  field  of  work  and  your  region,  their 
place  In  this  period  of  development  I  have 
described.  Think  of  fioods  not  merely  as 
something  reported  each  spring  on  the  fourth 
page  of  the  New  York  Times.  Think  of 
Ijeople  drowned,  communities  disrupted, 
railroads  stopped.  Think  of  floods  as  waste, 
waste  that  dams  could  save.  Think  of  what 
such  saving  of  lives  and  property  means 
to  the  people  of  New  York  City  and  Cleve- 
land and  Springfield,  ni..  and  a  thousand 
other  centers  of  commerce. 

The  kind  of  American  development  I  have 
been  talking  about  will  depend  upon  sU  of 
\is  thinking  and  uttering  almost  lovingly 
words  that  speak  of  pine  and  cedar,  of  streaa:is 
and  rivers,  of  aircraft  factories  and  steel 
billets,  of  red  clay  and  black  loam,  and  fields 
of  wheat,  wave  after  wave,  of  barges  and  of 
electric  lines,  of  coal  and  copper  ore.  of  con- 
struction workers  and  miners  and  farmers 
and  doctors  and  lawyers  and  teachers — of 
things  and  of  people. 

Tou  are  beginning  yotir  active  careers  at 
a  time  of  great  sorrow  and  destruction,  and 
also  a  period  of  great  opportunity.  The 
kind  of  opportunity  for  choice  of  life  work 
and  of  service  that  will  present  Itself  to 
each  one  of  you.  will  depend  to  a  large  de- 
gree not  upon  what  happens  right  here  in  the 
United  States — upon  whether  In  the  com- 
ing years  we  are  a  static  nation,  resting  on 
our  laurels,  holding  fearfully  to  what  we 
have;  or  a  land  that  forever  renews  Its  youth 
by  magnificent  dreams,  noble  plans,  and 
great  deeds. 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOKroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  South- 
ern States  steps  are  being  taken  by 
political  leaders  which  indicate  a  cool- 
ness in  the  South  toward  some  of  the 
trends  lately  evident  in  our  national  ad- 
ministration. There  are  those  who 
question  or  condemn  these  activities.  I 
neither  question  nor  condemn  them. 
The  South  has  a  perfect  right  to  seek 
good  government  and  to  explore  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  obtained. 

If  Texas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  the  States  which 
may  join  them,  are  able  to  convince  this 
Nation  that  the  South  is  not  necessarUy 
a  voiceless,  helpless  appendage  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  shaU  personally  be 
very  proud  of  them.  And  there  may  be 
no  better  way  of  so  convincing  the  Na- 
tion than  the  course  presently  advo- 
cated in  these  States  for  Independent 


'and.  if  necessary,  drastic  action  in  the 
coming  election. 

Yes;  I  am  a  Democrat.  But  first.  I  am 
an  American  and  a  southerner.  And  we 
in  the  South  like  to  think  that  as  Amer- 
icans we,  too,  are  entitled  to  our  way  of 
life,  to  our  traditions;  even  entitled  to 
old-fashioned  democracy  since  we  happen 
to  prefer  that  kind  to  state  socialism. 

There  are  some  in  our  party,  and  they 
are  high  in  its  councils,  who  want  to  re- 
write our  way  of  life  in  the  South.  There 
are  others  who  see  in  the  South  only  a 
block  of  votes  wliich  at  4-year  intervals 
can  bi  coimted  almost  solidly  Demo- 
cratic, and  which  can  be  comfortably 
forgotten  between  these  intervals. 

Neither  group  understands  the  South  or 
seeks  very  diligently  to  understand  it. 
The  South  does  not  ask  to  be  segregated, 
nor  does  it  want  to  sit  in  the  front  row 
of  the  new  world  order.  The  South  wants 
to  develop  its  resources,  to  take  advan« 
tage  of  long  semidormant  assets.  The 
South  wants  equitable  freight  rates.  It 
wants  agricultural  prices  which  will  be- 
gin to  counterbalance  the  long,  long  years 
of  tariff  discriminations  against  south- 
em  products.  The  South  wants  to  de- 
velop its  waterwas-s.  its  shipping,  and  Its 
ports,  some  of  which  are  even  now  being 
frozen  out  in  anticipation  of  the  reduced 
shipping  of  the  post-war  period.  The 
South  asks  no  greater  recognition  than 
that  to  which  any  large  area  of  this  Na- 
tion is  entitled,  but  that  much  it  docs 
ask.  and  it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  learn 
to  demand  its  just  recognition. 

The  South  is  American  to  the  core. 
No  intellectually  honest  person  qu3Stions 
that  fact.  It  carved  its  homes  from  the 
great  New  World  wilderness,  fought  for 
this  Nation's  free<iom,  developed  a  cul- 
ture and  a  way  of  life,  then  ws^ed  and 
lost  a  tragic  war  for  the  things  in  whlcli 
It  believed.  But  the  South  does  not  live 
in  a  departed  age.  It  does  not  look  back 
to  the  romance  and  glory  of  other  days. 
It  looks  ahead.  It  builds  on  the  future, 
the  future  of  the  South  and  of  the  United 
States.  Love  of  country  and  love  for  the 
things  for  which  it  stands  are  bred  into 
our  people.  We  have  no  "isms"  down 
there  but  Americanism. 

So.  my  friends,  let  me  assure  you  that 
statesmanship  In  ths  South  Is  not  dead. 
The  movement  for  political  and  economic 
recognition  which  you  have  noted  is  net 
a  work  of  irresponsibility.  If  there  is 
concern  about  the  stirrings  of  political 
Independence  in  the  South,  let  it  be 
charged  to  a  quest  for  assurance  that  we 
in  the  South  may  continue  to  enjoy  dem- 
ocratic processes  as  we  know  them. 


Illinois  Farming  in  Wartime 
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IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.      Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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a  statement  prepared  by  me  on 

the  subject  Illinois  Panning  in  Wartime. 

Tbere  bdng  no  objection,  the  state- 

■Mot  «M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RiootB.  as  follows: 

,  Ilka  tboM  In  tlM  rwt  of  th« 
■Uawwrltnuil  varUine  de- 
aaaotfs  with  record-breaking  production. 
Tbe  bug*  output  at  the  Nstlon's  (arms  made 
fha  Mffl —  I  of  awn  and  women  In  our  armed 
SoreM  Um  bart  fad  and  clothed  in  tbe  world. 
enabled  the  United  SUtea  to  send  htige  food 
•bipmenu  to  Its  alllea.  and  at  the  aame  time 
gav*  the  civilian  population  during  IMl.  1942. 
•ad  IMS  the  beat  diet  level  the;  ever  had  en- 
Joyed  tn  any  S-y«ar  period. 

To  date  dwrlng  the  war  period  prices  of 
aooat  tarm  products  have  been  favorable,  and 
Htm  laeoiBe  U  the  highest  on  record.  Farm 
power  alao  gained,  aa  national 
xttol  efforts  held  the  line  on  most 
buy.  In  contrast  to  the  rlae 
ta  aorlp^  debt  that  marked  farm  proe- 
Mflty  In  the  First  World  War,  farmers  In  the 
DBCicind  World  War  tised  part  of  their  Im- 
proved Incomes  to  reduce  their  long-term 
debt  substantially. 

Farmers  achieved  their  tremendous  war 
prottnetlon  with  far  less  permanent  damage 
So  Ibe  sou  then  that  which  marked  the 
■nailer  wartime  effort  of  1917  and  1018.  The 
i^ilctiltxnal  effort  of  the  Second  World  War 
was  more  closely  geared  to  the  total  national 
economy  than  In  the  earlier  straggle.  Pro- 
duction goals  for  various  products  were  estab- 
UalMd  In  the  light  of  available  manpower. 
■■Mrtals.  machinery,  and  land  as  well  as 
Bsnttary  and  civilian  requirements.  Agri- 
culture's claims  to  eeeentlals  of  production 
were  preeented  in  the  national  councils.  The 
War  Fbod  Administration  gave  general  dlrec- 
MHteteace  to  wartime  production, 
.  and  distribution  of  essential  farm 
rts.  National  farm  programs  which 
helped  farmers  pull  out  of  the  slump  of 
the  early  thirties  proved  flexible  enough  to 
aid  In  stimulating  wartime  production  and 
distribution  Through  existing  representa- 
tive cnmmttteca  fanners  themselves  had  a 
tarfe  voice  in  the  creation  and  administration 
at  wartime  farm  policies. 

minols  U  an  Important  agrlculttiral  State. 
On  »te  aiS.SSS  fame  totaling  SI  .083.872 
•ifM.  It  has  sae.lOS  rural  people  or  133 
paaMOt  at  the  Bute's  population.  Xllinola 
ranks  fourth  among  all  the  Statea  In  value 
of  total  agricultural  output,  which  waa 
SM4S0OO0OO  in  IMS.  It  ranked  first  in  pro- 
duetlon  of  soybeans,  second  In  com  and 
boga.  fourth  In  chickens  and  sixth  In  eggs. 
In  IMS  agricultural  production  In  the 
Vnlted  0tatea  was  38  percent  above  the  pre- 
war average  for  IMV-SO  and  4A  percent  above 
tbe  average  of  the  S  years  of  America's  par- 
in  the  First  World  War,  1917-18. 
of  percentage,  this  la  how  Illinois 
IMS  prodtMUoB  of  important  prod- 
Willi  the  ma  St  average: 

Hogs ........«..»».,>■. ...-.  ISO 

Oauie  aad  aalvaa....K.<^....^..^ .  123 

Oom.^.^.^.^.......-.........^.....  122 

Boybea0a»««^a»«--»-«-— --••—••••»«••••  S27 

IjMI^-.. Ut 

Oats  - .--»»^»»»»»»»»»»»»»^»»»»»»»»»»»»»    vB 

Butterfat  ^..........^... ... — .  100 

Wheat ,  —    M 

Sheep  and  lam  ha ...~^ — ........  104 

■ay M 

»  aiuiad  forces,  lend-lease 
have  taken  an  tncreaalng 
proportton  of  United  SUtee  food  production: 
g  penem  in  IMl.  15  percent  in  1942.  21  per- 
cent In  1943  and  an  estimated  25  percent  in 
IM4. 

In  addttkio  to  meeting  reconl  war  needs. 
American  farmers  have  produced  enough  to 
feed  dTlllans  during  this  war  better  than  in 
any  aah«r  period  In  our  history.  Fm  capita 
elTUtan  consumption  of  fvlnclpal  foods  in- 


dicated  for  1944  compare^ 
last  year  aa  foUows: 


Commodity  or  groap 


Maata 

Fiohl  rniii  m6  ercam.._. 

ysu  sad  eOs 

rrMb  ottras  halts 

rrwb  vsaittblw. 

SaiFsr ....... 

Wheat  (floor) 


Poc  Bds 

In  1M4 


Cash  receipts  from  th4 
nets  in  1943  reached  thi 


Frices  recett>ed  by 
and  1943  aa  a 
parity  price.  1943 


famiert  for  tpecifled  com 
pereer tage  of  1932.  1917-18 


Commodities 


All  agriroltarsl  products.. 


Bora  Otandredwelcbt) 

CatUs  (boBdradweli^t). 

Cora  ibosheia). 

Soybeans  (bnabelg) 

Milk  (hondredweiicbt). 

Efw  (doten*) 

Chickens  (pounds) 

Wteat  (bushels) _... 


Uii  Ml= 


'Mun$ 
l.\70 
11.  W 
1. 13 
1.81 
8.12 
.370 
.244 
L33 


Wor  d 


tarn 


ha  I 


164 
nil  lols 
8373)81 


fore<  loeures 


aierage 

tut 


During  the  First 
dlately     afterward, 
mounted  to  an  all-time 
f  oredoeurea  .  and    other 
During  the  iveaent  war, 
farm  mortgage  debt 
In  1943  the  total  for  thi  i 
reduced  to  M.lOO  000.00< 
than  the  1923  peak  and 
1917-18  average.     In 
debt    In    19-13    was 
•330.890.000  less  than  the 
S14.C36.000  leas  than  191  f 

Similarly,     farm 
forced  sales  for  the  Unlta  I 
77  percent  below  the 
and  93  percent  below 
1932.    In     nilnola     farm 
forced  aalee  during  IMS 
the  199S-98  average  and 
cent  lees  than  in  the  Sta 

While  long-term  farm 
duced,  tfiort-term  loans 
have  been  expanded  botti 
era  and  to  farmer 

Production  credit 
by  the  Farm  Credit 
made  280.735  loans  to 
ail,08S  in  the  Unit«d 
amounting  to  $36,800,751 

F.  C.  A.  loans  to 
year    totaled    ftOtJSgJ^O 
SUtea. 

In  addition,  funds  of 
ttu-al  Credit  Corporation 
tem  were  uaed  to  nuke 


Stites 


sseaervation  fnaraai 
prasUeas 


arpsrtlal 
PWetii  — <■  gill 


SHdl  t 


Anaaal 
TotaL 


hayaesd  sad  Is  [ome  Med 


>  Tbers  may  ba  aoma  dapliaaion 
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with  pre-war  and 


Paeant 

ori935-3B 

sversge 


145 
44 

396 
46 
66 

243 
81 

U8 


lis 

118 
116 

t6 
133 
103 

84 
102 


Percent 

0(1643 


106 
103 
W 
00 
MM 
104 
MH 
100 


sale  of  farm  prod- 
all-time  record  of 


$19,252,173,000  In  the  United  States  and  Sl,- 
146.620.000  In  IlUnols.  These  amounts  for 
the  United  States  were  140  percent  above  the 
1935-39  pre-war  average,  303  percent  above 
the  1932  low  and  58  percent  above  the  1917-18 
average  in  the  First  World  War.  For  Ullnola, 
the  farm  Income  fl^ure  In  1943  waa  139  per- 
cent above  1935-39,  and  348  percent  above 
1932. 

Farm  {prices  in  the  United  Sutes  and  in 
Xllinola  have  been  generally  favorable.  At 
the  same  time  the  line  has  been  held  rea- 
sonably well  on  the  prices  of  things  farm- 
ers buy.  The  result  has  been  a  high  percent 
of  parity  for  most  commodities,  which  la 
general  are  being  produced  In  far  greater  vol- 
ume than  during  the  pre-war  years. 

modiUes,   United  States   and   Illinois,   1943, 
average  and  193&-39  average,  and  average 


United  States  average 


n4» 


Percent' 

of  I  Percent 
l«S5-3t  0(1982 
sversKe 


100) 
1W2 


I7B 


165 
186 
171 
209 
172 
178 
1(2 
163 


282 


410 
278 
ZSl 

244 
261 

207 
348 


Percent 

o( 
1917-18 


101 


91 
128 

n 

67 
116 
]l« 
131 

66 


Percent 

of 
parity 


116 
138 

88 
108 
12U 
lin 
131 

88 


Illinois  average 


1943 


Percent 

o( 
19a->-39 
average 


fJilO-H^lOO) 
\hi 

DoUart 

14.00 

13.10 

L0$ 

1.81 

Its 

.348 
.244 

1.49 


1C7 


164 
173 
166 
223 
176 
185 
KM 
177 


Pstoent 
0(1982 


Percent 

of 
1917-1$ 


X19 


964 

2A2 
393 
38S 
319 
278 
218 
366 


91 
128 

78 


104 
12S 

73 


War  and  Imme- 

mortgage     debt 

record,  resulting  in 

distress    afterward. 

on  the  other  band, 

ateadlly  declined. 

United  SUtea  waa 

M.700.000,000  iese 

000.000  below  the 

farm  mortgage 

000.   which   was 

1924  high  point  and 

18. 

and    other 
sutes  In  1943  were 
of  the  1930's 
record  number  in 
foreclosures     and 
87  percent  below 
A  estimated  95  per- 
l's worst  year.  1933. 
debt  has  been  re- 
for  war  production 
to  individual  farm- 


cooper  ktlves. 

assi  clatlons  superrlaed 

Adm  nistratlon  last  year 

farmers  toUllng  $501.- 

and  10.888  loans 

in  minols. 

cooperatives  last 

for    the    United 


tie 


US 


Regional  Agrlcul- 

in  the  F.  C.  A.  sys- 

630  loans  to  farm- 


ers amounting  to  $64,697,006  for  the  United 
States  and  1.132  loans  toullng  $618,810  to 
the  farmers  of  Illinois. 

PrepaymenU  In  advance  of  maturity  on 
long-term  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  In 
1943  amounted  to  $342,448,000  for  the  United 
States. 

Aided  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service* 
complete  farm  plans  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible tise  of  every  acre  had  been  worked  out 
by  the  end  of  1943  for  more  than  315,000 
farmers  covering  105.000.000  acres  in  the 
cotintry  as  a  whole  and  for  approximately 
7.000  farms  covering  1,143,000  acrea  In  Illi- 
nois. On  most  of  this  land  InUrvsive  soil 
and  water  eoHMrvation  practices  are  carried 
out  throui^  eoU-conservatlon  dlstrlcu. 

Appropriate  conservation  practices  in- 
crease crop  yields  by  20  percent  or  more  on 
the  average.  According  to  recent  reporu 
from  412  typical  Illinois  farmers,  soil  conser- 
vation farming  has  resulted  in  an  average 
increase  of  29  percent  in  average  annual  yield 
per  acre  of  all  major  crops,  33  4  percent  for 
com,  36  percent  for  barley.  18.4  percent  for 
oaU,  21  percent  for  wheat,  90.9  percent  for 
aoybeans.  and  81J  percent  increase  In  ani- 
mal unit  months  per  acre  of  pasture. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  tlie  104S 
agricultural  conservation  program  conducted 
by  the  elected  farmer  committeemen  of 
A.  A.  A.  Included  4MMOJ0aQ  acrea.  or  88 
percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland  and  for 
Illinois  31,281.000  acres  or  65  percent  of  the 
SUU's  cropland.  This  program  resulted  in 
the  following  Important  conservation  prac- 
tices for  104S: 


or  e<ialv» 


depleted 
ttopc 


VbH«1  Sutes 


IJOiXn  tons  on  1,390,827  tems. 


M.78l,$a8taMaa$n.ar 
I4,733.aa$poaBdaoo  1.410840 
oftSJOObnns. 


saMa»,51  MmHL. 

iMnjBltenns 

on  1.815497  tema.. 


niinoli 


81.3D0  tons  on  26,656  (arma 

8.196,808  tons  on  79.283  fwms. 
676.155  pounds  on  66.004  acres  Of 

1,070,460  acrer  on  53,3M  terms. 
81,954  acres  on  2,477  farms. 
1, 1 02.4 1 4  acres  on  S5.871  r 

345,;^  acres  c 


Jptba  numbers  o/  farms,  since  s  material  may  be  applied  in  more  than  1  form. 
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E'ectrlc  power  on  farms  played  a  slSnlfl- 
cant  part  in  our  record  war  production. 
From  the  time  the  Rural  Electrthcatlon  Ad- 
ministration was  created  in  1935  until  the 
end  of  1913,  mere  than  $480,000,000  in  loana 
were  made  to  provide  electric  power  to  Amer- 
ican farmers,  and  $22,000,000  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Most  of  these  loans  were  made 
to  farmer  cooperatives. 

B.  E.  A.  loans  have  been  used  to  construct 
about  400.000  miles  of  distribution  lines  serv- 
ing 1.104.183  rural  consumers  in  the  country 
as  a  wljole  and  20,000  miles  of  distribution 
lines  serving  50.000  consumers  in  Illinois. 

At  the  end  of  1043  borrowers  were  more 
than  $15,000,000  ahead  of  schedule  in  paying 
their  loans  fcr  the  United  States  and  $1,252,- 
000  for  Illinois. 

During  the  period  1935  through  1943  the 
prcportlcn  of  farms  having  electric  service 
Jumped  from  10.4  percent  to  40.4  percent  for 
the  United  States  and  from  12.3  F«r«5ent  to 
62  9  percent  for  Illinois. 

Many  small  farmers  who  In  the  past  had 
scprcsly  been  able  to  subsist  are  now  con- 
tributing substantially  to  war  production 
with  the  aid  of  the  Farm  Sacurlty  Adminis- 
tration . 

Rehabilitation  loans  toUllng  $809  882.606 
have  been  made  by  F.  S.  A.  to  aid  small  farm- 
■ers  In  tbe  United  States,  and  loans  totalling 
$16,499,701  bave  been  made  in  Illinois.  Al- 
together, rehabilitation  loans  have  been  made 
to  961.129  fanners  in  the  United  States  and 
to  15.995  Illinois  farmers  who  were  unable  to 
receive  adequate  credit  from  other  sources. 

Farmers  In  the  United  States  have  repaid 
86.7  percent  and  Illlncis  farmers  81 J  percent 
of  the  principal  due  on  these  loans. 

In  addition.  33.559  farmers  in  the  United 
States  and  636  farmers  in  Illinois  have  lieen 
enabled  to  purchase  farms  through  P.  S.  A. 
larm-ownersh'p  leans.  Farmers  in  the  United 
Etates  are  48  percent,  and  Illinois  farmers 
42  percent ,  ehead  of  schedule  In  their  pay- 
ments cf  these  loans. 

In  connection  with  their  loans.  F.  8.  A.  bor- 
rowers bave  helped  Yn  working  out  complete 
farm  and  home  plans  which  have  both  in- 
creased their  income  and  Ijooeted  war- food 
production. 

The  following  table  shows  how  farmers  on 
F.  S.  A.'s  rehabilitation  program  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Increased  output  of  vital  war- 
food  producu: 

Production 


Product 


IT.  B.  Farm  Ff'rurlty 
Admlni.'tratlon  n>- 
bat)ilitailon  loan 
borrowers 


Amount 

pruduced 

1943 


rerrcnt 
IncrrBsn 
ovvr  1V42 


For  beans huahcb.. 

Dry    bcsDs    sod    blsck-eytd 

r>e«s pounds.. 

.Irish  rntatoes bushels.. 


^C49,187 

f  4, 1«4. 09f, 
20,9Ve,i>40 


37 
65 


Product 

Illinois  Farm  P^civlty 
Admlnlsfratlou    r*> 
habllltatlon    loan 
bonuHcrs 

Amount 

proflnced 

1943 

Percent 
IncrotH^ 
over  K42 

Soybeans bushels.. 

Dry    bctns    snd    black-ojed 

poaa j.>ound».. 

lilsh  pctatocs .. bushels.. 

1,635,C98 

J29,  WS 
17,237 

67 

>C53 
16 

•  This  :8rre  lncrpt?r  \%  due  to  the  fart  that  iwme  Fsrm 
f.eciirity  Adniinistiaiion  borrowers  in  lUinois  planted 
tliOM.-  croiM  (or  tbo  Ilrsl  time  m  ViiX 


Sales 


Produel 


U.  8.  Farm  Security 
Administration  re- 
habilitation losa 
borrowers 


Aranant 
sold  1943 


PfTOpnt 
increase 
over  1*43 


Hots pounds.. 

Cattle  and  calves do 

Sheep do 

Mill: ....gallons.. 

Chickrns...„ ..pounds.. 

Eggs ..... dotens.. 


432,800,083 
02.777,^20 

871, 11(^008 
e8.0fl«.728 

136. 333, 3U 


58 
43 
80 
18 
47 
83 


Product 


Illinois  Farm  Pemrity 
Adniinistrationre- 
habilitaiion  loan 
borro*  ITS 


Amonnt 

sold  1943 


Percent 
IncrvSM 
overllMS 


HofTS pounds.. 

Cattle  and  lalvcs do 

8he»'p do 

Milk .....gallons.. 

Chickens pounds.. 

Eggs doiens.. 


2fl,22P.t:0 

8,a«s. 

749 

517. 

tO« 

11.  !:9fi. 

156 

1.  !A,X 

.v:5 

3,27:; 

a>2 

» 

01 
2S 
18 
11 
14 


fsoTS.— Pounds  are  live  weight. 

Crop  loans  In  the  early  part  of  the  past 
decade  were  made  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  farmers  with  reedy  cash 
for  products  not  immediately  needed  in  mar- 
keting channels.  The  ever-normal  granary 
thus  accumulated  was  available  to  meet 
rapidly  expanding  needs  at  the  start  of  the 
war.  Reserves  of  feed  grains  were  of  par- 
ticular ImporUnce  In  making  possible  the 
rapid  Increase  In  meat  and  ml!k  production. 
After  the  war  began,  the  loan  policy  was  con- 
tinued as  a  method  of  price  support  and  an 
aid  to  orderly  marketing. 

As  farm  workers  flocked  Into  the  armed 
services  and  Jobs  in  war  industries,  manpower 
became  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
of  farm  production.     Supplementing  a  series 
of  steps  in  national  policy,  culminating  in 
existing    selective    service    exemptions    for 
many  essential  farmers  end  farm  workers, 
agencies  of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture, 
Including  tbe  Federai-SUte  extension  service, 
administered  or  helped  administer  programs 
for  rcc-uitlng,  transporting,  and  placing  farm 
latx)r.    During  1943,  4.299,5e3  placements  of 
farm  labor  were  made  through  Federal-State 
agencies  throughout  the  country.  Involving 
about   3,100.C03   Individual   workers;    73,998 
such  placemenu  were  made  In  IlllnoU.   About 
14,000  of  the  workers  placed  throughout  the 
country  were  transported  IntersUU  by  the 
War  Food  Administration  OfUce  of  Labor,  and 
66,000  were  farm  workers  brought  by  W.  F.  A. 
from    other    countries.    Five    hundred    and 
ninety-two  of  the  foreign  workers  were  on 
niinols  farms  In  1943.    About  100,000  farm 
workers  were  being  brought  by  W.  F.  A.  from 
other   countries   in   1944.    Illinois   was   al- 
lotted 980,  all  of  whom  were  on  farms  in  the 
SUte  by  early  svmmor. 

Crop  loan  and  purchase  machinery  will  be 
available  for  uaa  after  th;  war.  Congress 
has  placed  a  floor  under  farm  prices,  at  00 
percent  of  parity  for  2  years  from  the  January 
1  after  hostilities  cease. 

When  war  broke  out  In  Europe,  a  program 
cf  Government  purchase  of  farm  products 
was  well  esUbllshed  as  a  marketing  aid  and 
means  of  surplus  disposal.  The  machinery 
was  adeptcd  to  carry  out  a  program  cf  con- 
solidated wartime  puichsM  of  farm  pr(XlucU 


for  military  and  lend-lease  requiremenU  ai 
well  as  small  remaining  domestic  require- 
menU, such  as  the  school -lunch  program. 
Some  of  the  national  purchase  figures  for 
farm  producU  ImporUnt  in  Illinois  follow: 


Commodity 

1941 

Amount 

VshM 

Pork pounds.. 

Com."«tarch do — 

Cheese do.... 

Butter do 

Dried  e«s do 

RvatMirated  milk. ..rases.. 
Canned  ve8cUbles..do 

fi«2,41«,  132 

194,  M\  fOO 

low,  102,  !03 

1.918.W1 

M,T25,fi78 

17.  .W,  WO 

10,496,937 

ta67,«W.041 
8.784.088 

688.  $7$ 

H.-m.m 
«n.wi;«74 

19.641,827 

KI3 

Commodity 

Amount 

Value 

Pork pounds.. 

ComRlarch... do 

Cheese do 

Butter do. 

I>rie<i  eco do 

Evaporated  milk. ..cases.. 
Canned  vcgeUbles..do 

I,(37,32^a•« 

261.  I'll.  2:*i 

SOR,  :42,  T'il 

SH,24U,i4<) 

202,367,152 

J5.4S6.I74 

5,421.032 

t43a.R2l.JJW 
7,S«7,C30 
62,524.WS 
U96^640 
306,884.  IT 
83.06(1. 667 
1%  829, 814 

Commodity 

K43 

Amount 

Value 

Pork pounds.. 

Cornstarch do — 

Cheese do. — 

Butter do. — 

DrieJ  egjrs do 

Evarwruted  milk. ..cases.. 
Canned  vcgeiable8..do 

l,'.0,1Sr,r«fl 
lO:;  740,  464 
210,716,306 
IIP.  075,144 
:4n,  .'70,  Cf  4 
7,  IM,  45« 
15,3(»,418 

t64^(r^9lo 

3,31S.I<fl6 
57.501.533 
5^08$,4M 
S9I.Wl,3M 
86,8081739 
23,597,074 

Years  of  research  by  Department  eclentlsU 
lay  behind  much  of  the  expanded  war  pro-  " 
duction.  Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  hybrid 
com  was  very  little  known  or  used.  In  1843 
It  had  practically  taken  over  the  Com  Belt; 
In  Illinois,  for  instance.  It  occupied  93  per- 
cent of  the  com  acreage.  The  use  of  hybrid 
com  Increased  our  production  by  some  600.- 
030.000  bushels  in  a  single  year  over  the  pro- 
duction that  would  have  been  possible  witH 
open-pollinated  varieties. 

When  tbe  war  came  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Administration  concentrated  on  im- 
mediate wartime  problems.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  iU  sclentlsu,  penicillin  can  be  pro- 
duced In  large  enotigh  quantities  to  meet  all 
the  needs  of  our  soldiers,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary new  insecUclde  DDT  U  being  used  by 
our  armed  forces  ail  over  the  world  to  combat 
deadly  insect  pests. 

The  Northern  Regional  RMearch  Labora- 
tory at  Peoria,  one  of  the  Research  Adminis- 
tration's many  scientific  cenUrs,  baa  made 
noUble  contributions  to  the  war.  The  work 
on  penicillin  production  was  done  at  this 
laboratory.  It  developed  the  butylene  glycol 
process  for  making  butadiene,  uaed  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  rubber.  Its  methods  for 
anaiyzinj  the  oil  content  of  soybeans  bava 
saved  the  Goyemment  and  taxpayers  large 
sums  of  money  in  tbe  Government-supported 
soybean  program.  This  laboratory  also  eo- 
ordliuted  the  program  for  producing  alco- 
hol from  wheat,  to  save  badly  needed  corn. 
It  develcpsd  methods,  now  in  commercial 
production,  for  making  glticcse  shup  and 
high-quality  protein  from  wheat.  Among 
other  developmenu  were  a  cork  substitute 
made  from  peanut  shells  and  a  material  made 
of  corncobs  and  peanut  shells  for  the  biast- 
cleanuig  of  aircralt  engines. 
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HSMABK3 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 


n  TRZ  HOOSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Thara^t.  June  22, 19H 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Bpcako-.  there  is  evidence  in  the  flies  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Un-Americaa 
Activities  which  clearly  shows  that  the 
C.  L  O.  Political  Action  Committee  Is, 
in  fact,  the  political  arm  of  the  New  Deal 
administration  and  that  the  activities  of 
the  organiaUion  are  directed  from  the 
White  House  by  the  New  Deal  poUticaJ 
strategists,  David  K.  Niles  and  Jonathan 
Daniels.  But  what  is  more  important. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  evidence  to  allow 
that  the  Farm  Security  AdmlnlBtnitlon, 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
is  being  used  as  a  political  weapon  by  the 
New  Deal  and  the  P.  A.  C.  to  defeat  cer- 
tain Members  of  this  body  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  House  committee  evidence  in- 
dudeo.  amoDg  other  things,  records  from 
the  t^ephone  company,  showing  Ions- 
distance  telephone  calls  between  promi- 
nent C.  I.  O.  political  action  leaders  to  the 
White  House  and  to  Ooremraent  agents 
tai  States  where  political  upsets  recently 
took  place. 

The  assistant  director  of  the  political 
action  committee.  C.  B.  Baldwin,  a  few 
months  ago  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  to  direct 
the  C.  L  O.'s  campaign  for  the  reelection 
ol  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  for  the  defeat  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  whom  they  were 
opposed.  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  beaded  the 
Farm  Security  for  a  long  while  is  now 
iutn«  that  ortanlsatioo  for  political  pur- 
poaea  The  evidence  shows  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  been  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  ofOetals  of  the  F.  0.  A. 
throuBbout  the  coontry  and  at  the  height 
of  certain  primary  campalgne  where  dls- 
ttntulshed  Members  of  this  body  were 
dafMted,  Mr.  Baldwin  wa^  in  dally  tele- 
eommunkatlon  with  the  regional 
of  the  Farm  Secintty  AdmlnJe- 


nw  C.  I.  O.  PtMtieal  Action  Commit- 
tM.  In  its  campaign  for  vengeance 
•prtBtil  tbtom  Members  of  Congress  who 
refused  to  be  led  by  them  is  working  in 
ooilUlinn  with  many  high  officials  of  this 
Osvuiiaient,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  {trove  It.  Most  of  us  have  become 
hardened  to  New  Deal  scandals.  But  I. 
for  one.  confess  myself  shocked  and  as- 
tounded at  this  latest  manifestation  of 
contempt  for  the  laws  Intended  to  keep 
political  campatgni  clean.  Here  is  a 
Communist-dominated  group,  wielding  a 
flMO.OOO  slush  fund  aimed  at  the  politi- 
cal death  of  every  ConcrcBaman  who  will 
Doi  take  Its  ordera.  stretcfaiac  tta  lanta- 
clea  into  the  White  Hovae  Itaalt.  eoo- 
stantly  in  eommunicatloii  with  the  Pres- 
ident's doaest  intimates,  imdoubtedly 
with  his  full  knowledge  and  approvaL 
n  wikl  not  have  been  crechUe  under 
former  admlniat rations,   either  Demo- 
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other  Negro  units  shotild  be  told  to  the 
Negro  public  by  Negro  correspondents 
through  Negro  newspapers.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  These  stories  are  and  should  be  of 
Interest  to  all  Americans  regardless  of  race 
or  origin.  It  Is  highly  Important  that  these 
stories  should  be  told  to  all  Americans 
through  all  newe  channels. 

Suppose  we  begin  by  drawing  up  a  balance 
sheet  of  Negro  contributions  to  this  war.  In 
the  defense  period  and  the  early  phases  of  the 
war,  our  domestic  problem  was  mainly  one 
of  mobilising  our  productive  capacity  and 
our  manpower  to  meet  the  enemy  challenge. 
Daring  this  period  one-tenth  of  our  man- 
power reserve  was  shamefully  neglected. 
Thanks  to  long-standing  discriminations  In 
education  and  employment  opportunities. 
this  segment  was  less  highly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced than  America's  workers  In  genial. 
Many  important  steps  were  taken  through 
the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
other  training  and  recruitment  agencies  to 
make  up  this  training  deficiency.  But  It 
was  not  enough,  and  employers  generally  were 
reluctant  to  hire  up  to  the  limit  of  the  Bkllls, 
experience,  and  grade  of  the  Negro  manpower 
available.  But  as  the  manpower  sittiation 
became  tighter,  employers  gradually  over- 
came their  reluctance  and  In  1942  and  1943 
the  employment  of  Negroes  Increased  15 
times  as  fast  as  white  emplo]rment.  By  July 
In  1943.  1,300.000  Negro  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  war  industries,  a  number  which 
represented  about  7  percent  of  all  war  work- 
ers. The  number  has  Increased  somewhat 
since  then.  Chalniian  Boss  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Oonmilttee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice told  the  Labor  Ctommittee  of  the  House 
the  other  day  that  demobilization  would  in- 
volve the  conversion  of  1,500,000  Negro  work- 
ers from  production  for  war  to  prodtictlon 
for  peace. 

In  certain  industries  the  employment  of 
Negroes  has  been  exceptionally  large.  In 
shipbuilding,  the  number  of  Negro  vrorkers  In 
March  of  this  year  exceeded  the  total  of  all 
shipbuilding  workers  In  1940.  But  In  other 
Indiistrles  which  have  also  experienced  large 
scale  and  rapid  expansion  the  employment 
of  Negroes  has  been  very  small.  And  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  employment  of  Negroes  la 
skUled  and  semiskilled  positions,  and  in  su- 
perrtoory  positions  has  lagged  behind  tha 
skills  and  experience  of  the  workers  available. 
TbasMwe  thing  Is  true  of  the  employment  of 
Nagro  women. 

In  speaking  of  our  organisation  for  war. 
let  us  not  omit  the  contribution  of  Negro 
famcrt.  Aitbeaili  tba  NitrD  popotatlon  la 
no  longer  pwKtnialnantly  rural  a  vary  larga 
Dtnnber  of  Negroes  are  still  living  on  farma. 

Btx  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand 
farmers.  98  percent  of  all  Negro  farmers,  llva 
In  the  Southern  States.  They  make  up  a 
fcorth  of  the  farm  operators  in  the  South 
and  more  than  half  the  farm  laborers  In  that 
area.  While  one  can  only  estimate  their  con- 
tributions, it  is  plain  that  their  labor  and  to 
some  extent  their  products  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  South's  food  production  for  war. 
In  1943.  In  addition  to  nearly  all  the  coun- 
try's peanut  and  long-sUple  cotton  needs, 
the  South  produced  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
beef  requirements,  one-fifth  of  the  milk,  one- 
loorth  of  the  eggs,  one-third  of  the  chick- 
ens, and  one-fifth  of  the  hogs.  It  strikes  me 
that  this  Is  a  Negro  contribution  to  the  war 
which  has  been  largely  Ignored  by  the  Ne- 
gro as  well  as  the  white  press. 

And  now  how  about  the  armed  forces?  In 
this  war  we  have  repeated  the  pattern  of 
race  relations  which  prevailed  In  previous 
wars.  It  has  never  been  properly  explained 
to  the  public  that  Negroes  have  participated 
In  every  major  war  this  country  has  fought. 
In  the  Revolution,  which  gave  this  coimtry 
Its  freedom:  In  tha  War  of  1812.  when  »e 
defended  that  freedom  and  our  rights  on  the 
high  seas;  In  the  Civil  War  when  we  extended 
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the  right  of  freedom  more  widely  and  pre- 
served the  Union:  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  and  In  both  World  Wars,  Negroes  were 
present  and  fought  valiantly.  In  the  earlier 
wars  Negroes  fought  side  by  side  with  whites. 
But  in  all  these  wars  at  first  we  were  reluc- 
tant to  let  Negroes  fight.  While  our  man- 
power needs  became  more  and  mere  acute, 
we  debated  the  qualities  of  Negroes  as  fight- 
ers. Finally  we  trained  Negroes  to  fight  and 
waited  to  see  how  they  performed.  They  per- 
formed well  and  our  writers  and  leaders 
sighed  with  relief  and  said.  "Thank  God 
that's  settled."  But  In  suceedlng  wars  that 
debate  began  again. 

Tills  war  has  been  no  exception.  The  Se- 
lective Service  Act  forbade  discrimination  in 
the  draft.  Nevertheless.  Negroes  were  at  first 
Inducted  more  slowly  than  whites.  Today 
Negroes  make  up  10.4  percent  of  all  selective 
service  registrants  of  military  age,  while 
Negroes  are  9  percent  of  all  men  In  the  Army. 
Although  the  Army  has  stated  that  it  expects 
to  remedy  this  deficiency  before  the  year  Is 
up,  it  has  not  been  achieved  yet.  Present 
pians  call  for  an  Army  composed  of  6.245,720 
whites  and  709.280  Negroes.  As  of  February  29 
this  year  the  War  Department  announced 
there  were  664.086  Negroes  in  the  Army.  At 
about  the  same  date  there  were  approximately 
100,000  Negroes  in  the  Navy,  10,000  in  the  Ma- 
rines, and  4.000  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Nearly 
B.COO  of  the  Negroes  In  the  Army  were  com- 
missioned officers. 

Fifty  percent  of  our  Negro  troops  are  serv- 
ing overseas,  according  to  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  Representative  Ludlow. 
And  of  the  Negro  soldiers  overseas,  35  per- 
cent are  In  combat  and  combat  support  units, 
As  all  of  us  here  know,  very  small  numbers 
of  these  troops  have  as  yet  seen  combat. 
While  this  Is  also  true  of  white  soldiers  over- 
seas I  think  we  all  subscribe  to  the  statement 
of  war  alms  made  by  the  Negro  publishers  to 
the  President.  Among  other  things  they 
said: 

"This  Is  our  country,  to  share  with  all  other 
Americans.  We  have  purchased  our  stake  In 
this,  our  native  land,  with  our  blood  and 
toll  during  mora  than  800  years.  We  have 
a  right  and  duty  to  share  its  blessings,  lU 
sacrifices,  and  Its  sufferings." 

Those  sacrifices  include  the  ones  made  in 
Normandy  since  June  6.  In  the  South  Pacific 
where  the  Ninety-third   DlvUlon  has  been 
lighting  the  Japanese  for  the  past  2  months, 
and  elsewhere  In  the  world  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor.   Let  us  all  remember  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  modern  Army  geU  Into  hand  to 
hand  combat  with  the  enemy.    At  a  beach- 
head such  as  Anzlo.  Negro  supply  troops  un- 
loaded ships  under  fire  and  were  as  much  in 
the  front  line  as  thotigh  they  had  been  ex- 
changing hand  grenades  with  the  Nazis.    1 
think  it  should  be  a  matter  for  solemn  pride 
that  early  reports  from  the  -beachheads  show 
that  Negro  soldiers,  sailors,  and  Coast  Guard 
men  participated  In  most  phases  ol  the  Allied 
landing   In    northern   France.     Early   B.gnal 
Corps   radlophctographs   showed   Negro   sol- 
diers mopping  up  Nazi  snipers  in  a  French 
town.    Others  showed  Negro  medical  corps- 
men  evacuating  wounded  men  In  France  and 
bringing  them  ashore  in  England.    Another 
showed  a  Negro  gun  crew  Ui  action  on  an  In- 
vasion craft. 

Eehlnd  the  Invasion  team  are  the  men  who 
prepared  the  blow  we  struck  on  June  6.  We 
know  Negroes  helped  make  tne  goods  and 
build  the  boats  that  carried  our  forces  of  lib- 
eration. Who  readied  the  planes  that  flew 
27,000  sorties  in  3  days?  Who  guarded  the 
fields  they  took  off  from?  Who  loaded  the 
4.000  ships  the  British  Prime  Minister  spoke 
of?  Negroes  want  to  know,  and  I  believe  the 
Whole  American  public  wants  to  know. 

In  drawing  up  this  balance  sheet  let  us 
not  forget  that  every  officers'  candidate  school 
has  had  at  least  one  mUed  class  in  which 


Negroes  were  completely  Integrated.  Let  us 
also  remember  the  technical  training  which 
Is  being  received  by  Negro  soldiers.  It  is  going 
to  be  up  to  us  civilians  when  our  soldiers 
have  destroyed  the  Nads  and  the  Japanese 
mUitarlsU  to  see  that  those  skills  are  not 
wasted.  And  last,  but  In  no  sense  least,  let 
us  remember  that  the  Army  has  been  able 
to  take  some  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Negro  men,  whom  our  civilian  social  system 
had  failed  to  equip  with  the  fxmdamental 
skills  of  literacy,  and  In  the  short  space  of 
8  weeks  has  been  able  to  give  them  these 
skills.  I  suppose  It  win  come  as  a  shock  to 
our  domestic  adherents  of  race  supremacy 
to  hear  that  Negro  boys  have  performed  fully 
as  well  as  white  boys  in  these  literacy  classes. 
To  me  this  balance  of  Negro  contributions 
In  Industry  and  the  armed  forces  adds  up 
something  like  this.  Negroes  have  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  in  both  phases  of  the 
war  program.  They  could  have  made  even 
more  sutstantlal  and  more  spectacular  con- 
tributions had  it  hot  been  for  the  excltision 
of  Negroes  from  many  aspects  of  American 
life  in  the  years  before  the  war.  And  In  the 
mUltary  side  of  the  war.  Negroes  are  ready 
for  more  substantial  and  more  spectacular 
contributions  than  they  have  been  permitted 
to  make. 

I  want  to  touch  on  a  very  sore  point  In 
connection  with.  Negroes  In  uniform.     The 
discriminations  and  indignities  to  which  Ne- 
gro soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  subjected 
not  only  rankle  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Negro  Americans  but  are  a  source  of  shame 
and  concern  to  many  white  Americans.    I  do 
not  know,  frankly,  whether  we  should  casti- 
gate the  Army  more  or  civilian  Americans 
more.    Negro  soldiers  have  found  they  could 
get  only  limited  transportation  from  camp 
to  town;  when  they  got  there  could  find  only 
limited  recreation,  housing,  and  entertain- 
ment facilities.    If  they  got  into  difflculties — 
as    who    might    not    under    those    circum- 
stances— Negro  so!diers  have  too  often  found 
that  wearing  a  uniform  was  no  protection 
against  police  brutality.    These  things  can- 
not be  corrected  by  civilian  or  military  au- 
thorities alone.    Joint  action  Is  required,  but 
it  will  not  come  until  these  facts  are  made 
known  to  white  Americans  as  well  as  Negro 
Americans,  and  a  pin"  °^  action  Is  pre;*cnled 
to  them. 

Americans    genrrally    don't    know   theaa 
things.    Why  not?    The  American  people's 
knowledge  about  our  organization  for  war 
and    the   contributions    all    Americans   ara 
making  toward  It  comes  from  news  aourcaa— 
the  press,  radio,  and  news  reels  and  from 
films,  books,  and  magaalnae.    The  Negro  aa 
a  soldier  and  a  war  worker  seldom  appear* 
In  these  channels.    Many  white  Americans 
have  no  Idea  even  of  the  number  of  Negroes 
tn  the  armed  forces,  let  alone  what  their 
role  has  been.    The  bulk  of  news  stories  In 
the  dally  press  about  Negroes  Is  not  con- 
nected   with    the    war.    Even    now    Negro 
crime  stories  are  more  frequent  than  Negro 
soldier  stories.    There  are  exceptions  to  this 
newspaper  treatment.    I  wonder  how  many 
of  you  noticed  the  episode  from  "Terry  and 
the  Pirates,"  In  which  Terry  was  fiytng  from 
China  to  India.    On  the  way  he  passed  by 
the  point  at  which  Negro  combat  engineers 
are  building  the  Ledo  road  and  fighting  off 
Japanese    patrols.    Milton    Canlff's   drawing 
showed  the  Negro  engineers.    There  was  no 
comment,  and  no  tag  line,  but  It  was  plain 
to  everyone  that  these  were  Negro  troops. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Is  needed  to 
break  down  the  Negro  stereotype. 

A  number  of  nationally  circulated  maga- 
zines have  carried  stories  about  Negroes  re- 
cently, some  with  pictures.  But  none  has 
attempted  an  over-all  assessment  of  Negro 
contributions  to  the  war;  and  few  have 
dealt  with  Negroes  as  war  workers. 


After  the  Ninety-ninth  Fighter  Group  , 
brought  down  12  Focke-Wulfs  In  1  day  tha 
news  reels  carried  the  story.  Up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  no  combat  or  serloua 
soldier  sliots  In  the  news  reels  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

On  the  radio,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
special  feature  programs  and  the  current 
"New  World  A'Comln',"  most  Negro  pro- 
grams have  been  religious  or  musical  fea- 
tures with  little  or  no  news  comment. 

This  being  the  case,  there  Is  little  won- 
der that  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  at  Denver  recently  found  in  a  Na- 
tion-wide poll  that  moet  white  p?ople  held 
the  view  that  Negroes  were  not  contribut- 
ing much  to  the  war  effort.  Eo  much  lack 
cf  Information  leads  beyond  Ignorance  to 
hostility.  From  "do  not  contribute"  It  la 
only  a  step  to  "cannot  contribute"  and  from 
there  It  is  only  a  step  to  "should  not  con- 
tribute." It  Is  not  guess  work  that  these 
opinions  are  held  by  many  white  people. 
The  same  poll  showed  It. 

Where  the  Negro  media  are  concerned  It 
Is  a  different  story.  "Through  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents.  Government  war  news 
which  originates  In  Washington  has  been' 
very  throughly  covered.  But,  while  Wash- 
ington is  an  important  source  of  news.  It  Is 
not  the  only  one.  Many  production  and  em- 
ployment stories  are  local.  They  have  not 
always  been  covered. 

Through  Individual  and  pool  correspond- 
ents, the  activities  of  Negroes  In  the  armed 
forces  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a  thorough 
coverage.  There  are  still  many  types  of 
stories  which  have  not  been  handled.  Who 
Is  covering  the  Negro  side  of  the  Invasion? 
So  far,  we  have  only  scattered  stories  and 
pictures  in  the  Negro  as  well  as  In  the  white 
precs. 

.  There  Is  now  a  newsrecl  devoted  to  Negro 
subjects  and  there  are  a  good  many  well- 
established  Negro  magazines.  Radio  pro- 
grams directed  primarily  to  Negro  audiences 
have  mainly  a  religious  and  musical  content. 
The  shortage  of  Negro  news  on  the  radio  is 
not  made  up  in  Negro  news  programs. 

In  other  words,  Negro  news  Is  segregated 
Just  as  much  as  any  other  aspect  of  Negro 
life.  The  news  ohanneU  which  reach  white 
Americans  contain  practically  no  reference 
to  Negro  contributions  to  the  war.  No  mat- 
ter how  good  a  job  the  Negro  medU  do  they 
cannot  fill  th's  gap  unaided,  since  Nefroas 
read  both  white  and  Negro  papers,  but  wblta 
Americana  read  only  white  papers. 

The  segregation  of  Negro  news  lends  welftit 
to  Ounnar  Myrdal's  Judgment  that  "To  get 
publicity  u  of  the  highest  strategic  impor- 
tance to  the  Negro  people."  We  all  know 
that  the  race  problem  is  a  problem  of  tha 
mind.  Publicity  and  information  alone  will 
not  lead  us  to  a  solution  of  the  American 
dilemma,  but  they  are  the  neceesary  first 
steps  to  a  solution. 

The  days  are  past  when  we  think  the  mind 
with  preferences  and  prejudices  Is  un- 
assailable. We  have  spent  too  much  time  In 
approaching  the  minds  of  white  and  Negro 
Americans  wiUi  appeals  to  tolerance  and  good 
win.  These  approaches  are  needed,  but  they 
are  not  enough.  Prejudice  feeds  on  misin- 
formation. The  protective  veil  of  Ignorance 
Is  abetted  by  the  segregation  of  Negro  news. 
Let  us  make  a  fresh  approach  to  the  problem 
by  putting  an  end  to  sesregatlon  in  th?  news 
columns  of  our  daily  press.  The  first  point  of 
attack  should  be  Negro  contributions  to  the 
war. 

Perhaps  some  special  channels  will  ba»a 
to  be  devised.  The  recently  formed  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Race  Relations  may  be  abla 
to  handle  part  of  this  problem.  But  only 
an  informed  and  aroused  public  ophilon 
which  sees  the  danger  to  otir  democracy  la 
the  waste  of  manpower  and  the  blttemria 
which  accompanies  dtecrlmlnatlon  can  be- 
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gin  to  apprcMich  %  solution.  In  this  th« 
Negro  prew  uid  correspondents  play  a  part 
but  not  the  whole  part.  What  is  the  proper 
lol*  ol  Um  MsfTo  fffiM  In  the  soltiuon  of  the 

Ltt  us  look  at  the  Negro  prcas  iteelf .    Per- 
luipa  we  can  And  an  answer  there.    To  my 
mind  the  greatest  ol  all  Negro  editors  was 
Fradertck  Douglass.    This  man.  who  was  born 
ft  stave  and  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
Mcratly  by  the  wife  of  one  of  hU  owners, 
WM  one  of  the  Isadsrs  in  arousing  public 
MmiBent  gainst  AntfV— "  slaTery.  not  only 
tn  tIMB  eountry  bat  In  the  British  Isles.    At 
tbs  same  time  he  was  a  Negro  leader  of  great 
Judgment  and  clarity  of  thought  who  under- 
stood fully  the  need  for  a  national  solution 
off  tbs  noe  problem  of  hla  time.    Against  a 
gocd  daal  at  ofipoBlUon  he  spoke  out  strongly 
for  an  avoManee  of  scctlonallam  on  the  slav- 
ery Issue.    When  Oarrlson  wanted  to  take  a 
stand  agataMt  rtnallng  with  slave  holders — a 
sotatlen  which  would  have  amounted  to  pro- 
mpting northern  secession — Douglass  spoke 
out  fg*'**"*  him.     Without  ever  ceasing  to 
IMPtMt  by  word  and  deed.  Douglass  counseled 
against  the  Jdbn  Brown  uprising.  And  Doug- 
lass never  lost  sight  of  the  final  objective— 
fuU   participation   by   men   of   all   races   In 
local  and  national   life.     He  was  the  first 
editor  to  tK^gimt  the  use  ol  Negro  troops  in 
eombat  during  the  Civil  War.  and  he  urged  It 
WA  «aty  to  whttea  but  to  Negroes.    He  wrote : 
of  color,    to  snns!    •     •     •    Slowly 
reluctantly  that  appeal  Is  beglnlng  to  be 
Stop  not  now  to  complain  that  It 
not  hesdsd  sooosr.    Hut  it  shotild  not, 
f  not  haflm  besa  bsst.    This  is  not 
the  tlBM  to  (HMnas  that  question.     Leave  It 
to  tlie  fMtw.    When  the  war  Is  over,  the 
eovntry  saved,  peace  established,  and   the 
man'a  i^hta  secured .  ss  they  will  be. 
with  an  Impartial  hand  will  dispose 
of  that  and  sundry  quMtions." 

And  again  he  says:  "There  are  weak  and 
men  In  all  nstions.  We  have  th?m 
us.  They  ten  you  this  Is  the  'w'alte 
man's  war':  that  you  will  be  no  better  off 
•nsr  than  before  this  war':  that  the  getting 
of  foa  Into  the  Amy  u  to  sacrifice  you  on 
first  oi^KVtunlty.'  Believe  them  not; 
~  MMslves.  they  do  not  wish  to  have 
thetr  eowanUcr  sbamed  by  your  brave  exam- 
ple. Lsave  then  to  thetr  timidity  or  to  what- 
ever BBOtive  may  hold  them  back.    •     •     • 

"TIM  case  is  before  you.  This  Is  our  golden 
opportvmlty.  Let  us  sccept  it  and  forever 
Wlpo  ofot  tlM  dark  reproaches  unsparingly 
InrtM  agalDBft  vs  by  our  enemies.  Let  us 
win  tor  uwsitss  tfeo  gratitude  of  oi;r  coun- 
try and  the  Masstag  of  our  posterity  through 
•11  time.'* 

The  time  and  etreumstances  of  Douglass' 
■ppesl  do  not  limit  its  slgnUlcsnce  to  slavery 
to  men  of  any  particular  race.  In 
time  this  country  was  engaged  in 
a  war  or«r  a  national  versus  a  sectional  solu- 
tion of  a  Tttal  social  problem.  One  part  of 
that  vital  problem  Involved  the  freedom  of 
an  Important  part  of  America's  people. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  a  war  in  which  the 
freedom  of  all  men  Is  at  stake — men  of  all 
met*  and  all  nations.  Negroes  have  a  nst- 
«r«I  and  legitimate  interest  In  the  fate  of 
opptWBSSd  peoples  everywhere — the  people  of 
occupied  Burope  and  Asia  are  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Nasi  and  Japaneee  militarists  with 
their  theories  of  racial  and  national  su- 
premacy. 

In  this  situation  it  seems  to  me  the  Negro 
press  snd  writers  might  examine  more  closely 
the  prlndplee  which  giilded  Frederick  Doug- 
Isoi.  The  Negro  press  has  rlghtlj  bMn  oon- 
earned  with  the  Negro's  stake  In  dsmocracj 
at  home  and  in  Negroes'  right  to  participate 
fttDy  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  it.  But  Ne- 
groes share  with  all  Americana  a  stake  in  the 
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problem    of    world-wide 
Douglass  urged  the  Negro^ 
tlelpate  fully  In  the 
to  Join  In  an  the 
of  their  time,  to  work 
solution  of  the  race 
with  men  of  both  races 
If  the  Negro  press  is 
colunms   should   not 
Negro  participation  In 
or  in  discussing  the 
the  Caribbean,  of  Indii. 
proUema   of   Africa 
Wbatever  the  struggle 
the  strtiggle  for  political 
and    opportunities 
abroad,  black  or  white, 
the  factory — that  strugsfe 
value  for  the  readers  of 

In  short,  the  Negro 
of  a  minority  protest 
rwiponslMlltlew   that  go 
In  the  narrowest  sense 
require  that  the  Negro 
the  ordinary  canons  oi 
to  tell  the  whole  story 
widest   sense   those 
thst  the  Negro  press 
Ing  public  about   the 
abroad  as  well  as  at 
people  everywhere  are 
to  broaden  the  base  of 
and  political  rights  and 
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democratic    order, 
of  his  time  to  par- 
lor democracy, 
movements 
a  broad  national 
and  to  work 
loved  liberty, 
to  lead  opinion,  its 
short   at   urging 
America's  war  Job; 
of  the  peoples  of 
and   the  colonial 
the   Bast   IiuUes. 
freedom  goes  on — 
and  economic  rights 
at    home    or 
on  the  farm  or  in 
should  have  news 
he  Negro  press, 
has  all  the  rights 
But  it  has  the 
with   those    rights. 
hose  responsibilities 
press  should  follow 
good   Journalism — 
accurately.    In  the 
re^X>nsibtlitle8   require 
shi  uld  inform  its  read- 
ssues   of  democracy 
The  masses  of 
engaged  in  a  struggle 
( conomlc  opportxinity 
to  secure  the  fiuida- 
speech  and  worship. 
of  democracy.    The 
cannot  be  separated 
at  home.    Let  the 
more  about  the 
Negro  press  tell  its 
i  ght  to  win  it  abroad, 
have  in  conunon. 
liisive  property  of  the 
iarller  day  when  the 
were  fighting  for 
wrote  Into  the  Con- 
lelped  to  crystallize 
Issues  of  his  day. 
Douglass  had  this 
fought   with   words   as 
Uberties    the 
are  the  right  of  all 
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asked  to  tell  the 


House  of  the  laws  pased  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  an  i  benefits  derived 
therefrom,  and  also  i  o  review  the  bene- 
fits presently  offered  t  le  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  World  "^ars  Nos.  1  and  2 
and  their  cost. 
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the  United  States  or  Alaska;  $200  for 
persons  who,  having  performed  active 
service  for  60  days  or  more,  have  served 
no  part  thereof  outside  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  SUtes  or 
Alaska;  and  $100  for  persons  who  have 
performed  active  service  for  less  than 
60  days. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1944,  Public  Law 
No.  242.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  in- 
creased the  service  pension  rate  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War,  in- 
cluding the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  based  upon  total 
disability  or  age  65,  from  $60  to  $75  per 
month:  liberalized  the  delimiting  mar- 
riage date  governing  eligibility  of  widows 
of  deceased  veterans  of  that  group  for 
service- pension  purposes  by  changing  the 
delimiting  marriage  date  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1922.  to  January  1,  1938;  and  pro- 
vided for  increased  pension  to  widows  of 
this  group  by  granting  $40  per  month  to 
a  widow  when  the  sige  of  65  years  is  at- 
tained or  $50  per  month  if  the  widow  or 
former  widow  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
during  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
war. 

The  act  of  March  8.  1944,  Public  Law 
No.  245,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
amended  the  service  pension  laws  per- 
taining to  veterans  and  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  the  Indian  wars.  It 
Increased  the  rate  for  total  disability  or 
age  65  years  to  $60  per  month  and  au- 
thorized the  rate  of  $100  per  month 
where  the  veteran  is  in  need  of  regular 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 
The  act  also  liberalized  the  delimiting 
marriage  date  of  March  3.  1917,  by  In- 
cluding additional  widows  married  after 
that  date  if  60  years  ol  age  and  if  mar- 
ried to  the  veteran  10  or  more  years  prior 
to  his  death,  with  the  requirement  of 
continuous  cohabitation  with  the  veteran 
from  date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death. 
and  increased  service  pension  from  $30 
to  $40  per  month  is  provided  for  the 
widow  upon  attainment  of  age  70  years 
and  $50  per  month  is  provided  for  the 
widow  who  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
during  the  period  of  his  service  in  an 
Indian  war. 

The  act  of  May  11,  1944.  Public  Law 
No.  300,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  pro- 
vided for  volunteers.  National  Guard 
men,  and  selectees  pension  benefits  based 
upon  disability  resulting  from  injury  or 
disease  incurred  in  line  of  duty  while  re- 
porting under  orders  of  the  local  draft 
tx)ard  and  prior  to  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion from  service.  This  act  provides  ben- 
efits similar  to  those  which  were  provided 
for  World  War  No.  1  cases. 

The  act  of  May  24, 1944,  authorized  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  seeing-eye  dogs  trained  for  the 
aid  of  blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  provide  such  veterans  with 
mechanical  and  electronic  equipment  for 
aiding  them  to  overcome  their  handicap 
of  blindness. 

The  act  of  May  27, 1944,  Public  Law  No. 
312,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  increased 
by  15  percent  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability rates  of  compensation  or  pension 
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payable  to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2  and  veterans  en- 
titled to  wartime  rates  based  on  service 
on  or  after  September  16, 1940,  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  increased  the 
rates  for  widows  and  children  under 
Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  which  provides  com- 
pensation to  the  widow  and  children 
where  any  World  War  No.  1  veteran  dies 
of  non-service-connected  cause,  but  at 
time  of  death  had  a  service-connected 
disability;  and  included  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  World  War  No.  2  veterans  for- 
benefits  under  the  said  Public  Law  No. 
484,  as  amended. 

The  act  of  May  27,  1944,  Public  Law 
No.  313,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  in- 
creased the  pension  payable  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  of  perma- 
nent and  total  degree  appUcable  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  1  and  the  Span- 
i.sh-American  War,  including  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion, from  $40  to  $50  per  month,  and  in- 
creased the  rate  to  $60  per  month  where 
such  veterans  shall  have  been  rated  per- 
manent and  total  and  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sion for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years, 
or  reached  the  age  of  35  and  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  The  act  also 
made  the  benefits  above  described  avaU- 
able  to  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

The  act  of  May  27,  1944,  Public  Law 
No.  314.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation to  certain  persons  receiving 
retired  pay  by  permitting  waiver  of  so 
much  of  the  retired  pay  and  allowances 
as  is  equal  in  amount  to  the  pension  or 
compensaUon  to  which  the  retired  per- 
son is  otherwise  entitled.  Ina.smuch  as 
pension  and  compensation  are  exempt 
from  income  tax  and  retired  pay  other 
than  that  for  disabiUty  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  is  not  so  exempt,  the  effect  of 
this  act  is  to  permit  exemption  of  so 
much  of  the  retired  pay  as  is  waived  in 
order  to  receive  pension  or  compensa- 
tion. 

The  act  of  June  22,  1944,  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  G.  I.  bUl  of 
rights,  provides  Federal  Government  aid 
for  the  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 
This  act  I  will  explain  more  In  detail. 
Generally  speaking,  it  contains  a  num- 
ber of  administrative  provisions  to  facili- 
tate the  administration  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs and  to  protect  the  rights  of  veterans 
to  benefits  provided  for  them.  The 
major  benefits  afforded  by  the  act  are— 

(1)  Educational  aid  by  way  of  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  education  and  main- 
tenance allowance  of  $50  per  month  for  a 
veteran  without  dependents  and  $75  per 
month  if  the  veteran  has  a  dependent 
or  dependents. 

(2)  Loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes,  farms,  and  business 
property,  and  which  provides  for  the 
guaranty  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  a  loan  or  loans  for  such  purposes,  with 
the  provision  that  the  aggregate  amount 
guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  $2,000. 


(3)  Aid  In  the  employment  of  veter- 
ans by  the  creation  of  a  veterans'  place- 
ment service  board,  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  chairman, 
to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  Congress  that  there  shall  be  an  effec- 
tive job-counseling  and  employment- 
placement  service  for  veterans.  The 
board  is  to  determine  all  matters  of 
policy  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Se'rvice.  The 
operating  entity  will  be  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

(4)  Readjustment  allowances  for  for- 
mer members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
are  unemployed  under  which  unemploy- 
ment allowances  of  $20  per  week  are  al- 
lowed for  a  maximum  period  of  52  weeks. 

BENZmS  PRESENTLY  AFFOtDID  VTRRANS  AMD 
DEPENDENTS  OF  DECEASED  VETKEANS  OF  WOBLD 
WARS  NOS.  1  AND  3 

The  following  statement  briefly  sets 
forth  the  benefits  provided  for  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  as  to  types  and 
amounts,  eligibility  requirem-ents  and 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  securing 
them.  The  statement  reveals  the  bene- 
fits made  available  by  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

There  is  attached  a  table  showing  the 
disbursements  made  for  the  relief  of 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents from  D3cember  1941  through 
March  31,  1944;  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans hospitalized  or  domiciled,  showing 
admissions  to  hospitals  for  domiciliary 
care  from  December  1941  through  April 
30, 1944,  and  those  remaining  at  the  end 
of  April  1944;  and  a  table  showing  the 
disbursements  for  relief  of  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  and  their  dependents  from 
1918  to  March  31,  1944,  and  through 
March    1944.    There   is    also    attached 
summary  of  activities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  November  30,  1941,  Feb- 
ruary 29, 1944.  March  31, 1944,  and  April 
30  1944. 

The  so-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights,  S. 
1767— Seventy-eighth  Congress,  an  act 
"To  provide  Federal  Government  aid  for 
the  readjustment  in  civilian  life  of  re- 
turning Worid  War  No.  2  veterans,"  has 
become  law  by  approval  of  the  measure 
by  the  President.  June  22, 1944.  Because 
of  the  special  interest  in  that  legislation 
a  brief  statement  explaining  Its  provi- 
sions is  Included  under  a  separate  head- 
ing. 

COMPENSATION     AND    PENSION    FOt    DISABIUTT 
OK    DEATH 

Service-connected  disability.  Under 
the  Veterans  Regulations  promulpfated 
by  the  President  under  the  act  of  March 
20,  1933,  as  amended,  honorable  dis- 
charged veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and 
World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  compen- 
sation or  pension  for  disabilities  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  such  service  in  line 
of  duty.  The  rates  range  from  $10  per 
month  for  10  percent  disability  to  $100 
per  month  for  total  disabiUty.  Special 
rates  are  payable  for  specific  losses,  such 
as  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  bUndness,  and  so 
forth,  the  highest  rate  being  $250  per 
month.    WhUe  the  World  War  No.  2  vet- 


erans were  entitled  to  these  rates  follow- 
ing the  act  of  December  19.  1941,  they 
were  placed  on  complete  parity  imder  the 
Veterans  Regulations  by  the  act  of  July 
13.  1943,  Public  Law  No.  144,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  with  reference  to  the 
requirements  governing  proof  of  service 
connection  of  disability.  The  latter  act 
also  liberalized  the  regulation  concerning 
the  presumption  of  soundness  upon  entry 
into  service.  Under  Public  Law  No.  313, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved  May 
27, 1944,  the  monthly  rates  of  compensa- 
tion or  pension  payable  to  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 
including  veterans  entitled  to  wartime 
rates  based  upon  service  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940.  for  service-incurred 
disability,  not  including  special  awards 
and  allowances  fixed  by  law,  were  in- 
creased by  15  percent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion. Reserve  oflScers  called  to  active 
duty  and  ofQcers  appointed  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  Regulations  per- 
taining to  retirement  of  officers  of  the 
Regular  Establishment,  are  retired  by  the 
War  Department,  certified  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  their  retired 
pay  equal  to  75  percent  of  their  base  pay 
is  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
out  of  the  pension  appropriation. 

Non-service-connected  disability:  Un- 
der Public  Law  Numbered  313,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944, 
the  rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and 
total    non-service-connected    disability, 
applicable  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American    War.    Including    the    Boxer 
Rebellion,  the  Philippine  Insurrection, 
and  World  War  No.  1,  was  Increased 
from  $40  to  $50  per  month  with  an  In- 
crease to  $60  per  month  where  such  vet- 
erans have  been  rated  permanent  and 
total  and  In  receipt  of  pension  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  10  years,  or  reach  the 
age  of  65  and   are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.    This  act  also  provides 
that  the  above  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  disability  shall  apply  to  veter- 
ans of  both  World  War  No.  1  and  World 
War  No.  2. 

Service-connected  death:  The  rates  of 
compensation  or  pension  for  widows, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
Worid  War  No.  1  and  Worid  War  No.  2 
veterans  based  upon  death  in  service,  or 
service-connected  death,  are  as  follows: 

Widow,  no  child --—  •W 

Widow.  1  chUd  (with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional chUd) ^l 

Mo  widow,  but  1  child 25 

No  widow,  but  2  chUdren  (with  »10  for 
each  additional  chUd,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  ♦100) - ^ 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

The  above  rates  are  contained  In  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  144.  Seventy  eighth  Con- 
gress, July  13.  1943,  and  consUtute  a 
material  liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

Non  -  service  -  connected  death:  The 
widow  child,  or  children  of  any  deceased 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or  Worid  War 
No.  2  are  enUtled  to  the  following  rates 
of  compensation  If  the  veterm  at.  the 


11 


11 
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pwM^  of  death  from  a  non-servlce-con- 
liect«d  cause  had  a  dlnbility  Incurred  In 
or  afgravated  by  such  war  service. 

WMov  but  ao  chUd •» 

with  1  child  (with  16  tor  each 

child) 48 

but  1  child —    18 

bat  a  children   (equally  dl- 

I) ---    ^ 

but  t  chlldran  (equally  dl- 

l)-^ - «• 

WMfe  H  for  each  additional  child  (the  total 

to  ba  equally  dtvldcd,. 

are  UaUtad  to  an  aggregaU  oi 

#M  la  any  one 


Public  Law  No.  S13.  Seventy-eighth 
CoocrcM.  act  ol  Uay  27.  1944.  increased 
the  r«t«a  to  the  above  amounts  and  also 
Included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  Na  3  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans. 

CSalms  and  effective  date  of  awards: 
BHSpt  In  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  Krvlot  transferred  to  a 
Veterans'  AdmltiiftntlaB  facility,  and 
except  In  cases  of  enlisted  men  dis- 
«taarged  for  disability  whose  claims,  with 
OMfntlsl  service  and  medical  records,  are 
forwarded  to  area  oOeca  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  applicant  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  upon 
Inqxiiry  addreoed  to  any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration fadM^  or  regional  office,  or 
to  the  local  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  or  of  a  veterans'  service 
organisation. 

Under  Interagency  agreement,  when  a 
{wrson  who  Is  to  be  discharged  from  mil- 
itary or  naval  service  is  in  need  of  1  ur- 
ther  hospital  care,  prior  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
afford  him  opportunity  to  file  all  neces- 
sary eiaima,  supply  necessary  clinical  and 
service  data,  and  to  send  the  veteran  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  de- 
ilgned  to  receive  him.  (Cf.  AR  615- 
MO.  change  No.  4.  April  16.  1943.)  If  the 
dtaiibled  person  is  Insane  or  Incompetent, 
Um  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  will  file  all  necessary 
claims  for  him. 

Upon  death  in  service,  the  service  de- 
partment notifies  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
latratlon.  and  claims  forms  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  all  known  dependents. 

Groups  potentially  eligible  for  pen- 
sions: All  members  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 
■MBban  ol  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
of  tho  Ooaal  and  Geodetic  Survey,  when 
ordered  to  active  setylce  with  the  Army 
or  Navy  or  as  to  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  while  serving  outside  the 
oontinental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  tai  Aifikn.  and  as  to  Coast  and  Oeo- 
(Mie  flwVQf  viMD  assigned  during  pres- 
ent war  to  duty  on  business  of  War  or 
Navy  Departments  in  areas  outside  coa- 
ttoantal  United  States  or  In  Alaska  or 
1  areas  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 

to  be  of  Immediate  military  haa- 

ard.  are  potentially  eligible  for  pensions. 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
was  not  in  the  active  service:  and,  while 
the  several  Women's  Reserve  Corpa  of 


the  Navy,  Marine  Corp  i.  and  the  Coast 
Guard  wiglnally  were  li  i  the  active  serv- 
ice, they  were  by  statut  >  precluded  from 
pension  eligibility:  in  li  ;u  thereof,  being 
subject  to  laws  pertain  ng  to  employees' 
compensation.  Legislation  was  subse- 
quently enacted  making  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Womei  I's  Reserve  of  the  ] 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  jnd  Coast  Guard 
components  eligible  po  entlally  for  pen- 
sion benefits  (Public  Law  110,  78th 
Cong.,  approved  July  1, 1943;  Public  Law 
183,  TBth  Cong.,  appro  ired  November  8, 
1943;  and  Public  Law  7 14,  approved  De- 
ember  23.  1943). 

Awards  to  date:  As  indicated  on  the 
attached  table  No.  1.  tension  payments 
to  veterans  of  World  W  ir  No.  2  and  their 
dependents  total  $37,7  »,572.78  through 
March  1944.  In  add!  ion.  retired  pay 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
Reserve  officers  called  i)  active  duty  and 
officers  appointed  in  ihe  Army  of  the 


1.020.137.33  from 
larch  31,  1944. 


United  States,  totaled 
July  1.  1943,  through 

Disbursements  for  tlie  relief  of  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  a|id  their  depend- 
ents from  1918  throug 
disability  and   death 


March  1944  for 
compensation   or 


pension,  servlce-connec  ,ed  and  non-serv- 
ice-connected, totaled  $5.007.029,S54.54. 
In  addition,  disbursei  lents  for  World 
War  No.  1  emergency  cheers'  retirement 
pay  through  March 
$84,889,697.63. 


11.    1944.   totaled 


IICAI.  itlTD  BOflPrrAL 

ArruAjtcia.  un  oo 

■IgibUlty  la  extended 
World  War  No.  1  or  WorHl 
ably  dlacharged.  having 
disability  requiring  sucu 
appliance,   or  one  who 
disability  and  not  dishonorably 
dishonorably  discharged 
defray  his  ezpenaea.  hai 
neuropsychlatne  ailment 


requires  hospital  care. 

Dependent  upon  availability  of  facil- 
ities, eligibility  includes  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and 
not  dishonorably  discliarged,  suffering 
from  disability,  diseaas,  or  defect,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  sucl  i  care  and  is  un- 
able to  defray  the  ex  senses  therefor — 
regardless  of  whether  he  disability,  dis- 
ease, or  defect  was  du  >  to  service 


The  service  groups 


components  of  the  Arny,  Navy.  Marine 


Corps,  the  respective 


th«eof ,  and  United  St  ites  Public  Health 
Service  and  Coast  anc  Geodetic  Survey 
under  the  conditions  Stated  for  pension 
purposes. 

The  Veterans*  Adn^nlstration  main- 
tains 94- facilities,  and 
ities  with  a  total  of  9l019  beds  distrib- 
uted as  foUows  (as  of  I  larch  23. 1944) : 


cau.  paosTHznc 

ICXUAar    CAR! 


to  any  veteran  of 

War  No.  2  honor- 
service  -connected 

care,  treatment,  or 

ivas  discharged  for 
also  one  not 

who  la  tmable  to 
tuberculosis  or  a 

or  dlaohUlty  which 


included  are  all 


Women's  Reserve 


CUT  ;lcaL.. 


Tuberculosis 

Neara|»yeh)atne-. 
General  medical  and 

Domiciliary 

Contract— other  govemolental. 
8UU  and  private 


Total- 
Diagnostic  centers, 
cialists    available. 
Hines.    Chicago,    m. 
Calif.;    and   Mount 
D.  C.     Cancer  cUnick 


are 


e.aia 

S9.4I7 

25.658 

16. 117 

4.227 

338 


92,018 

with  expert  spe- 

malntained    at 

San    Francisco, 

i  Jto,    Washington, 

Bronx,  N.  Y.; 


Hines.  Chicago.  Bl.;  Mount  Alto,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Portland, 
Greg.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  present  building  program  will  raise 
this  total  to  more  than  100,000  beds.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  anticipates  an 
eventual  need  of  300.000  beds  to  enable 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  and  of  prior 
wars  to  receive  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  now  pro- 
vided. However,  this  estimated  maxi- 
mum should  not  be  needed  until  long 
after  the  war  or  require  the  eventual  ad- 
ditional construction  of  more  than  100,- 
000  beds,  since  there  will  be.  under  pres- 
ent plans.  100,000  beds  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  should  be  possible  to  obtain 
the  same  number  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  shortly  after  the  termination  of 
the  war. 

Claims:  Any  person  who  Is  to  be  dis- 
charged from  active  service  and  who  is 
in  need  of  and  entitledNo  hospitalization 
by  the  Veterans'  Admiril^ration  Is  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  designated  to  receive 
him.  Claim  for  all  benefits  and  neces- 
sary clinical  and  service  data  accompany 
him,  or  are  filed  by  the  manager  if  the 
veteran  is  Insane  or  Incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  fbr  treat- 
ment or  hospitalization  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
or  regional  office — one,  or  more,  in  each 
State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 

As  shown  by  table  No.  1,  64,982  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2  have  been  hos- 
pitalized by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion through  April  30,  1944.  On  April 
30,  1944,  there  were  44,967  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  and  12,866  World  War  No. 
2  veterans  receiving  hospitalization,  and 
8.477  World  War  No.  1  veterans  and  196 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  receiving 
domiciliary  care  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.   (Table  No.  2.) 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process, 
it  is  a  valuable  benefit  for  those  who 
have  reached  a  permanent  state  of  disa- 
bility and  have  no  other  means  of 
support. 

VOCATIONAL  BXHABILXTATIOIt 

Public  Law  18,  Seventy -eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  President  March 
24,  1943,  provides  (1)  that  any  person 
who  served  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  at  any  time  after  Decem- 
ber 6,  1941,  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  war;  (2)  and  who  was 
honorably  discharged;  (3)  and  who  has  a 
disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
such  service  for  which  pension  Is  pay- 
able under  laws  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  would  be  but  for 
the  receipt  of  retirement  pay;  (4)  who  is 
In  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  to 
overcome  tht  handicap  of  such  disability, 
shall  i>e  entitled  to  such  vocational  re- 
habilitation as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit 
him  for  employment  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  disablement. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of 
that  legislation,  tliere  was  created  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  service  composed  of  three 
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division*,  namely,  the  Vocational  Advise- 
ment Division,  the  Training  Into  Em- 
ployment Division,  and  the  Research  Di- 
vision. The  planning  and  control  fimc- 
tions  created  by  the  administration  of 
this  act  are  exercised  in  the  central  office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  All  op- 
erations, including  determinations  of 
need  for  training,  vocational  advisement, 
induction  Into  training,  supervision,  as 
well  as  the  selection  of  training  facili- 
ties, are  functions  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division  In  that  facility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
veteran  resides.  There  are  53  such  fa- 
cilities. These  facilities  are,  generally 
speaking,  bound  by  State  boundary  lines. 
In  a  few  States  there  is  more  than  one 
facility.  The  course  of  training  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  fit  the  veteran  for  employ- 
ment may  not  exceed  4  years  and  may 
not  e::t?nd  beyond  6  years  after  the  ter- 
xniijation  of  the  present  war. 

*TTie  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to 
restore  employability  lost  by  vii-tue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-incurred  dis- 
ability." In  performing  the  functions 
Imposed  upon  the  Administration  by 
Public  Law  16,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize 
educational  institutions  and  establish- 
ments of  recognized  standing  in  the 
training  of  these  disabled  veterans  into 
employment  and  to  train  each  person  as 
near  his  home  as  may  be  possible.  In 
securing  employment,  a  problem  which 
obviously  will  be  very  great  after  the  end 
of  the  war  and  perhaps  acute  after  de- 
mobilization has  been  accomplished, 
every  available  Federal  and  State  facil- 
ity will  be  uUlized.  Employment  of  vet- 
erans has  been  accomplished  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  to  correlate  these  activities 
to  the  end  that  those  vocationally 
trained  will  be  graduated  into  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  Is  in  train- 
ing his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  will  be  increased  to 
$80  per  month,  if  single;  $90  per  month, 
if  married,  with  $5  additional  for  each 
child,  and  $10-  for  each  dependent 
parent.  All  expenses  of  training.  In- 
cluding necessary  transportation,  are 
paid.  Medical  care  is  given  as  required. 
Claims:  Those  persons  discharged 
from  the  service  directly  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  for  hospitaliza- 
tion will  have  their  claims  filed  and 
processed;  and  the  question  of  need  for 
end  entitlement  to  vocational  rehabili- 
tation may  be  given  consideration  as 
soon  as  the  Individual's  physical  and 
mental  condition  make  training  feasible. 
Any  other  person  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  may  make  claims  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  claim  for 
pension  which  may  be  filed  at  the  near- 
est Veterans'  Administration  facility  or 
regional  office. 
I  nrsusANO 

'  National  service  life  insurance:  Na- 
tional service  Ufe  insurance  was  provided 
under  the  act  cf  October  8.  1940.  Public 


Law  No.  801,  Seventy-sisth  Congress,  and 
liberalizing  amendments  thereto  were 
enacted  during  the  Seventy-seventh  and 
Seventy-eighth  Congresses.  A  number 
of  other  liberalizing  proposals  are  pend- 
ing in  the  present  Congress,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  submitted  cer- 
tain proposed  changes  found  to  be  justi- 
fied by  studies  conducted.  Application 
may  be  made  for  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $10,000,  without  physical  ex- 
amination prior  to  the  expiration  of  120 
days  from  entrance  into  active  service. 
Thereafter  any  such  person  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  may  apply  if  the 
application  be  accompanied  by  acceptable 
evidence  of  good  health. 

Applications:  Application  forms  are 
supplied  the  service  departments,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  commanding 
officer  or  designated  insurance  officer. 
The  applicant  may  elect  to  pay  premiums 
In  cash  or  by  allotment  of  pay.  Policies 
are  not  issued  during  the  war,  but  insur- 
ance certificate  is  mailed  to  the  address 
designated  by  applicant. 

The  insurance  is  against  death  only, 
but  includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disability  existing  for  more  than  6 
months,  and  commencing  prior  to  in- 
sured's sixtieth  birthday.  The  policy  is  a 
5-year  level  premium  term  policy  with 
rate  based  upon  the  American  experience 
table  of  mortality  and  3  percent  inter- 
est— the  Government  assuming  the  extra 
hazard  of  the  military  and  naval  ."service 
and  the  administrative  expense.  The  in- 
surance Is  payable  only  to  a  widow  (wid- 
ower), child  (including  a  stepchild  or 
illegitimate  child,  if  designated  as  bene- 
ficiary by  the  insured) ,  parent  (including 
person  in  loco  parentis) ,  brother,  and  sis- 
ter of  the  insured,  and  is  payable  only  In 
monthly  installments.  The  insured  may 
change  the  beneficiary  designation  at  any 
time. 

After  the  policy  has  been  In  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  In  force  It  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life.  20-payment 
life,  or  30 -payment  life  policy  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  in  service 
died  or  became  totally  disabled,  or  was 
captured  or  isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  AprU  20, 1942,  and  had  less  than  $5,000 
Insurance  in  effect,  the  law  provides  that 
gratuitous  insurance  to  an  aggregate  of 
$5,000  shall  be  deemed  in  effect.  Claims 
for  such  gratuitous  insurance  should  be 
filed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  cf  lim- 
itations. In  most  of  these  death  cases 
only  a  widow,  child,  or  dependent  parent 
can  claim  such  insuiance. 

As  of  March  30.  1944,  over  14,303.291 
applications  had  been  received,  represent- 
ing a  total  amoimt  of  nearly  $105,596,- 
766,000  of  Insurance.  The  average. policy 
was  approximately  $7,382.69;  the  average 
coverage  per  life  approximately  S8,926.74. 
The  insurance  Is  payable  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the  pol- 
icy is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries, which  may  be  designated  by  the 
insured,  only  within  the  relationship  of 
widow  or  widower,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister.  The  proceeds  of  the  policy  are 
payable   as   an   annuity   in   240   equal 


monthly  installments  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance  to  any  heneficlary 
who  Is  under  30  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  insured;  otherwise, 
in  continuous  monthly  installments 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  benefi- 
ciary, with  a  guaranty  of  the  pasmient  of 
120  monthly  installments,  to  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  the  insured  who  are  with- 
in the  permitted  class  of  beneficiaries. 
The  amount  of  the  monthly  Installment 
under  the  latter  mode  of  payment  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  age  of  the  beneficiary 
at  date  oi  death  of  insured.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  beneficiary  Is  then  40  years  old, 
monthly  installment  is  $4.50  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance;  if  50,  $5.39;  If  60, 
$6.81;  if  70.  $8.51. 

The  beneficiary  would  receive  under  a 
policy  of  $5,000  or  $10,000.  for  example, 
monthly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
stated  ages,  in  the  foUov-ing  amounts: 
$27.55— $55.10,  $22.50— $45,  $28  95— 
$53.90.  $34.05— $68.10,  and  $42.55— $85  10. 
Claims:  All  claims  for  insurance- bene- 
fits should  be  addressed  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
necessary  forms  may  be  secured  from  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility. 

United  States  Government  life,  con- 
verted. Insurance:  This  insurance  can  be 
applied  for  only  by  those  who  served  In 
World  War  No.  1.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  $10,000  national  seivice  life 
insurance  and  Government,  converted, 
insurance  combined. 

Insurance  premiums  are  guaranteed  by 
Government  imder  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended: 
Any  person  In  the  active  service  having 
a  commercial  life  policy  or  policies  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  said  law.  article 
rv.  may.  upon  application  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  form  supplied 
the  Army  and  Navy,  secure  guaranty  of 
premiums,  on  amount  of  Insurance  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  while  he  is  in  the 
service  during  the  present  war.    The  in- 
surance premiums  so  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  constitute  a  lien  against  the 
policy  and  must  be  paid  by  the  company 
out  of  any  settlement  thereof.    In  the 
event  of  the  insured's  discharge  from 
service,  he  has  a  period  of  2  years  within 
which  to  pay  the  premiums  with  Interest 
so  guaranteed,  or  otherwise  such  indebt- 
edness constitutes  a  loan  on  the  policy, 
with  Interest,  and  if  the  amoimt  of  such 
indebtedness  exceeds  the  cash  surrender 
value,  the  policy  is  automatically  can- 
celed and  the  Government  pays  the  in- 
surer the  difference  between  such  cash 
surrender  value  and  the  Indebtedness. 
Forms  for  making  application  for  such 
insurance  protection  are  supplied  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  may  be 
secured  in  person  or  from  his  command- 
ing officer  or  other  designated  official. 

As  of  March  31.  1944,  72,204  appUca- 
tions  with  insurance  totaling  $178,189.- 
853.21  have  been  approved  and  premiums 
guaranteed. 

CUABDIAMSHIP 

Supervision  Is  maintained.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  courts,  over  payment* 
of  any  benefits  made  on  account  of  In- 
sane or  minor  beneficiaries  to  Insure 
proper  application  of  such  benefiu. 
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The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  President  sign  this  morning,  became 
law  at  that  moment. 

Some  of  the  measures  heretofore  ex- 
plained constituted  a  part  of  the  program 
of  post-war  adjustments  necessary  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  service  and  reestablish- 
ment  in  dvillan  pursuits.    Other  neces- 
MU7  steps  in  post-war  adjustment  re- 
quiring legislation  weie  to  provide  for 
Uioae  persons  whose  education  or  train- 
ing was  Interrupted  by  entrance  into  ac- 
tive service,  employment  assistance  and 
VMeral  aid  in  the  nature  of  unemploy- 
ment allowances.    Numerous  bills  were 
Introduced  and  received  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  looking  toward  the 
neocMary  provisions  for  the  post-war  or 
poct-dlacharge  period.    The  better  fea- 
tures of  all  of  these  bills  have  been  em- 
bodied in  the  G.  1.  bill  of  rights.    With- 
out attempting  to  set  out  a  comprehen- 
itve  itemization  of  the  many  rights  and 
beneflU  afforded  by  this  act  it  may  be 
of  Interest  to  note  the  more  important 
benefits  afforded  by  the  six  separate  titles 
of  the  act. 

Generally  speaking,  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  provided,  the  person  must 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days  unless  sooner 
digcharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in 
mrrice  in  line  of  duty,  and  such  service 
must  have  been  during  the  period  t>egln- 
ning  September   16.   1940.   and   ending 
with  the  termination  of  the  war.    While 
benefits  are   provided  immediately  for 
those  who  have  been  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  the  service  under  prescribed 
eooditlons.  the  general  scheme  of  the 
legislation  contemplates  the  affording  of 
readjustment  benefits,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  more  difficult  post-war  period. 
General  provision  is  therefore  afforded 
that  the  benefits  may  be  claimed  and 
secured  within  3  years  after  discharge 
or  release  from  the  active  service  or  the 
end  of  the  war,  whichever  be  the  later, 
with  an  over-all  limitation  which  will 
I)ermit  the  serving  of  one  enlistment 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  and  yet  permit 
the  person  so  serving  to  receive  the  maxi- 
mum t>enefit  extended  within  the  pre- 
aeribed  period  subsequent  to  his  later 
discharge. 

Subject  to  the  above,  the  following 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  for  veterans 
of  World  War  Na  2  and  certain  benefits 
of  flbnUar  nature  to  veterans  of  prior 
van  are  afforded : 

rmm  x.  WMrrrAUEATioM.  claims,  amv 


1.  Adequate  (vganixatlon  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  administer  all 
TCterans'  benefits  except  employment. 

2.  Adequate  hospital  faclUtles  for  the 
eare  and  treatment  of  veterans  for  non- 
eflflm  disabilities  or  diseases  as  well  as 
for  itfn**M*^^*>«  or  diseases  inctirred  In 


S.  The  right  to  have  explained  to  him 
before  discharge  or  release  from  active 
service  all  rights  and  benefits  to  which 
be  may  be  entitled  as  a  veteran,  and  an 
opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to  file  a 
claim  therefor. 


4.  The  right  to  ade  luate  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances and  necessa  y  training  to  effect 
the  greatest  possible  benefits  in  the  use 
of  such  appliances. 

5.  Adequate  saf et  uards  as  against 
forced  statements  a(  ainst  interest. 

6.  Adequate  conta  ;t  fMllities  in  Army 
and  Navy  discharge  centers,  including 
those  furnished  by  he  services,  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  by  national  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration 

7.  Projipt  transfr.*  of  the  essential 
records  of  service  lepartments  to  the 
Veterans'  Administ  ation  and  prompt 
adjudication  of  cla  ms  for  benefits. 

8.  The  right  of  r<  view  in  cases  of  ir- 
regular discharge  ( r  release  from  ac- 
tive service,  (a)  by  he  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  tc   determine  whether 
the  person  at  time    of  committing  the 
offense  was  insane,  n  event  of  which  de- 
termination benefit  to  which  the  person 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not  be 
forfeited;  (b)  excel t  in  case  of  separa- 
tion by  sentence  of  t  eneral  court  martial. 
any  enlisted  man  or  officer  may  have  a 
review  by  an  authorized  board  to  de- 
termine the  correcti  ess  of  such  discharge 
or  dismissal;  (O  any  officer  retired  or 
released  to  inactive   status  without  pay 
may  likewise  have  a  review  by  an  au- 
thorized board  to  (  etermine  retirement 
rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  m  ist  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discha  ge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  af  er  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  whlche>  er  be  the  later. 

TITL«    n.     TOXJCAl  low    OT    TITKRANS 

1.  One  year,  or  t  le  equivalent  thereof 
In  continuous  part-time  study,  of  edu- 
cation or  training  (a)  at  any  school  or 
Institution  of  his  oi  m  choice;  (b)  in  any 
subject  or  subjects  desired  for  which  he 
is  fitted. 

2.  Not  to  excee  1  3  additional  years 
of  education  and  training  dependent 
upon  (a)  length  cf  service;  (b)  satis- 
factory progress  ir  studies  or  training; 
(c)  the  condition  that  the  person  was 
not  over  25  years  ( if  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance  hato  servii  e,  or  if  over  such  age, 
that  his  education  or  training  was  im- 
peded, delayed,  int<rrupted,  or  interfered 
with  by  reason  of  sntrance  into  service. 

3.  Payment  of  til  tuition  and  other 
.  fees,  cost  of  books    supplies,  equipment, 

and  other  necessai  y  expenses  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  o  $500  per  school  year. 

4.  Subsistence  illowance  while  pur- 
suing education  or  training  in  the 
amount  of  $50  p  r  month  if  without 
dependents,  or  $7  >  per  month  with  a 
dependent  or  depa  dents. 

5.  Part-time  attmdance  to  a  course 
of  education  or  talning  at  a  reduced 
subsistence  allowance  or  without  allow- 
ance, but  with  pamient  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses. 

6.  The  right  to  have  released  to  him 
books  and  equipcfent  fiunished  if  he 

iete  his  course  of  ed- 


Tm«   m.    LOAKS    FOB   THI   PUECHASB    0«    CON- 

■lauctioii  or  HOMrs,  »AaMs,  and  businem 


satisfactorily  com] 
ucation  or 

The  right  to 
service-incurred 
to  those  who 
from  September 
6.  1941. 


ktional  education  for 

ibihties  is  extended 

during  the  period 

1940,  to  December 


1.  Loans  for  the  piuiposes  stated  or 
for  the  alteration  or  improvement  of 
buildings  or  equipment  may  be  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
loan,  the  total  amount  guaranteed  as 
to  any  one  person  not  exceeding  an 
aggregate  of  $2,000;  (a)  loans  may  be 
made  by  an  individual  or  by  private  or 
public— State  or  Federal— lending  agen- 
cies or  institutions;  (b)  the  proceeds  of 
the  proposed  loan  must  be  used  for  one 
or  more  of  the  purposes  specified  and 
the  circimistances  must  meet  the  speci- 
fications prescribed;  (c)  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum: 

(d)  the  loan  must  be  practicable  and 
suitable  to  the  veteran's  circumstances; 

(e)  the  loan  must  be  repaid  within  20 
years;  (f )  the  Government  must  have  the 
right  of  subrogation  to  the  extent  of  any 
guaranty  paid;  (g)  the  liability  imder 
the  guaranty  must  decrease  or  Increase 
with  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the 
amount  of  unpaid  obligation;  (h)  the 
agreement  must  permit  the  Government 
to  protect  itself  in  case  of  default 
through  the  right  to  bid  on  foreclosure 
proceedings  or  to  refinance. 

2.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan  is 
made  or  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  a 
Federal  agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part  of 
the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  or 
cost  may  be  guaranteed  (a)  if  it  does 
not  exceed  $2,000;  (b)  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  cost  or  purchase 
price;  (c)  if  the  interest  rate  does  not 
exceed  by  more  than  1  percent  the  inter- 
est rate  on  the  principal  loan;  (d)  if  the 
conditions  otherwise  meet  those  pre- 
scribed imder  (1)  above. 

3.  Any  veteran  eligible  under  title  in 
shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  benefits  of 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm-Tenant  Act, 
as  amended,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he 
were  a  farm  tenant.  Eligibility  must  be 
determined  (a)  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  (b)  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

TTTLB  IT.   nCPLOTMENT  OF  VrTCEANS 

1.  The  right  to  registration  for  em- 
ployment with,  and  for  placement  in  em- 
ployment by,  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Service  through  (a)  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  (b)  any  State  em- 
ployment agency  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

NoTB  (a).  This  right  applies  to  any  veteran 
of  any  war  discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. 

NoTB  (b) .  WliUe  the  Adnxlnlstrator  of  Vet- 
erans' AJSairs  is  made  responsible  for  veter- 
ans' employment,  this  is  not  a  function  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  is  retained 
in  the  United  States  employment  Service. 

TITLB  V.  BBABjmmaCirT  ALLOWANCCB   FOB   FOB- 
M BB  trmtrmra*  OF  TBC  AKMBD  FOBCIS  WHO  AXZ 


1.  Unemployment  allowances  of  $20 
per  week  while  unemployed,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  week  of  unemplojrment  must 
have  begim  (a)  after  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  third  calendar  month  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act;  (b)  not  later 
than  2  years  after  discharge  or  releass 
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from  active  service  or  the  termination 
of  the  war.  whichever  be  the  later  date. 

Second.  The  person  is  not  receiving 
subsistence  allowance  for  education  or 
training  under  title  n  of  the  act.  or  in- 
creased pension  for  vocational  training 
under  Public  Law  No.  16.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

Third.  To  be  eligible,  the  person  must 
(a)  reside  In  the  United  States;  (b)  be 
completely  unemployed — or  if  partially 
employed,  at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week;  (c)  be  registered  with,  and  re- 
porting to.  a  public  employment  oflSce; 
(d>  be  able  to  work  and  available  for 
suitable  work. 

Fourth.  Any  person  will  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  an  allowance  If  (a)  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause,  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct:  (b)  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
or  to  accept  suitable  work  offered;  (c)  he 
fails,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  an 
available  free  training  course;  (d)  he  is 
participating  in  a  strike  or  labor  dispute 
causing  a  work  stoppage;  (e)  added 
penalties  apply  to  successive  disquali- 
fying offenses. 

Fifth.  Within  the  52  weeks*  limit  the 
total  eligibility  is  determined  by  allow- 
ing 8  weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of 
the  first  3  months  of  service,  and  4  weeks 
of  allowances  for  each  month  or  major 
fraction  thereof  of  service  thereafter. 

Sixth.  The  allowance  of  $20  per  week 
will  be  reduced  by  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  or  disability  compensa- 
tion— other  than  pension,  compensation, 
or  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration—received by  the  veteran 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

2.  Any  person  self-employed  for  profit 
in  an  independent  establishment,  trade, 
business,  profession,  or  other  vocation  is 
eligible  for  readjustment  allowances  (a) 
If  net  earnings  are  less  than  $100  for  the 
previous  calendar  month;  (b)  the 
amount  of  allowance  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  net  earnings  and  $100  per 
month;  (c)  the  conditions  as  to  eligibility 
otherwise  as  provided  in  title  V,  except 
the  qualifications  and  disqualifications. 

3.  Severe  penalties  are  provided  for 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  connec- 
tion with  claims  for  readjusunent  allow- 
ances. 

4.  Readjustment  allowance  claims  are 
to  be  ser\iced  by  State  agencies  or  as  to 
railway  employees,  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board. 

5.  Right  of  appeal  from  any  such 
agency  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  preserved. 

TITLB  TI.   QENBBAL  ADMINTSTBATIVB  AHD  PBTAL 
PROVISIONS 

1.  By  definition,  "veterans"  Include 
those  who  reside  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  several  States,  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

2.  A  discharge  or  release  from  active 
■ervice  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable is  made  a  prerequisite  to  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  Public  Law 
No.  2,  as  amended,  as  well  as  this  act. 
This  will  apply  to  (a)  pensions,  (b)  com- 
pensation, (c)  hospitalization,  (d)  domi- 
ciliary care,  (e)  vocational  training,  (f) 
benefits  provided  by  this  act. 


Declaration  of  Intent  is  made  that 
benefits  received  under  this  act  shall  be 
deducted  from  any  benefit  afforded  by 
subsequent  legislation,  if  any.  in  the  na- 
ttu%  of  adjusted  pay  or  adjusted  compen- 
sation for  service. 

VKTBRAMB'   BBNBriTB   UNDn  OTBXB  LAWS 

Musterlng-out  pay:  Musterlng-out  pay 
is  provided  by  the  act  of  February  3, 
1944,  Public  Law  225,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  and  is  administered  by  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  The  amounts 
are  from  $100  to  $300. 

Allotments  and  allowances:  Adminis- 
tered by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Domiciliary  care:  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home,  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department;  Naval  Home,  tmder 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department. 
This  is  in  addition  to  that  provided  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Employment:  Return  to  the  Job  after 
discharge,  under  Jurisdiction  of  Selective 
Service;  placing  in  other  jobs,  War  Man- 
power Commission;  veterans'  preference, 
administered  by  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  Job  training,  reha- 
bilitation (nonservice  disability) ,  admin- 
istered by  Federal  Security  Agency. 

l^e  Veterans'  Administration  cooper- 
ates fully  in  all  these  functions. 

Insurance:  Old-age  and  survivors, 
administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Federal  Security  Agency;  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Social  Security  Board, 
Federal  Security  Agency;  retirement. 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Retirement  pay:  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  For  oflBcers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Establishment,  and  Reserve  components 
of  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

Taxes:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
All  veteran  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
are  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  certain  laws  that 
have  been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
veterans  will  have  to  be  amended  and 
improved.  I  earnestly  hope  that  our 
legislation  will  prove  to  be  of  great  ben- 
efit to  them.  They  deserve  our  un- 
swerving loyalty  and  help. 

I  am  listUig  acts  which  assist  service 
men  and  women  and  World  War  vet- 
erans: 

Public  Law  No.  10,  March  17,  1943:  ADaends 
Veterans'  Regulation  No.  10,  as  amended,  to 
grant  hoapltallsation,  domiciliary  care,  and 
burial  benefits  In  certain  World  War  No.  2 
cases. 

PubUc  Law  No.  13,  March  23.  1843:  Amends 
section  301,  World  War  Veterans'  Act,  1924, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  renewal  of  expiring 
5-year  level  premium  term  policies  of  those 
in  active  military  or  naval  service  and  certain 
others  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PubUc  Law  No.  16,  March  24,  1943:  Amends 
title  I  of  Public  Law  No.  2,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  March  20,  1933,  and  the  veterans' 
regulations  to  provide  for  rehabilitation  of 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  purpoees. 

Public  Law  No.  17,  March  24,  1943:  To 
amend  and  clarify  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  fimctlons  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  for  other  purposes. 

PubUc  Law  No.  23,  Aprtl  8,  1943:  Relates  to 
the  selective-service  deferment  on  occupa- 


tional  grounds  of  persons  employed  by  tba 
PtedersJ  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  36,  AprU  12,  1943:  Amends 
lection  602  (d)  (1)  of  the  National  ServiOB 
Life  Insxirance  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  by 
section  10  of  Public  Law  No.  360.  Beventy- 
•eventh  Congress,  December  20,  1941. 

PubUc  Law  No.  38,  AprU  16,  1943:  Provides 
for  the  appointment  of  female  physicians 
and  stxrgeons  In  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Public  Law  No.  49:  May  7,  1949:  Provides 
for  the  payment  of  overtime  compensation 
to  Government  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  73,  June  IS,  IMS:  AboU^Mi 
certain  naval  tnist  funds  and  deposits 
thereto,  and  to  simplify  naval  accounting 
procedure,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  74.  June  16.  1943:  Provide« 
for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the  armed 
forces,  governmental  and  civilian  hospitals, 
health  agencies  and  war  industries,  through 
grants  to  Institutions  providing  such  train- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  87,  June  23,  1948:  Provide* 
reemployment  rights  for  persons  who  leave 
their  positions  to  serve  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  89,  June  25, 1943:  Relates  to 
the  use  and  operation  by  the  United  States 
of  certain  plants,  mines,  and  facilities  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  preventing 
strikes,  lock-outs,  and  stoppages  at  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees. 

Public  Law  No.  ©0,  Jxine  26.  1943:  Making 
appropriations  for  the  Executive  Office  and 
sundry  Independent  executive  bureaxis, 
boards,  commissions,  and  otfices.  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1944.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  99,  June  29.  194S:  Amends 
an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  in  aid 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  in  time  of  actual 
or  threatened  war." 

Public  Law  No.  101,  June  29,  1943:  Equal- 
ises   certain    disabUlty    benefits    for    Army 

Public  Law  No.  lis,  July  6.  1948:  Amends 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
promotion  of  vo<«tlonal  rehabilitation  oC 
persons  disabled  in  Industry  or  otherwlBe  and 
their  return  in  cl-rU  employment,"  approved 
June  2,  1920,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  118.  luly  7.  1948:  Provide* 
for  the  dispoeal  of  certain  records  of  the 
United  Statea  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  126.  July  9.  1943:  Amende 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940  by  providing;  for  the  postponement  of 
the  induction  of  high-school  students  who 
have  completed  more  than  half  of  their 
academic  year. 

Public  Law  No.  144.  July  13,  1943:  Provides 
more  adequate  and  uniform  administrative 
provisions  m  vei^erans*  laws  pertaining  to 
compensation,  pension,  and  retirement  pay 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposos. 

•Public  Law  No.  165.  October  21,  1948: 
Amends  section  11,  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act,  1942,  uniform  allowance  fbr  ensigns  and 
second  Ueutenant«. 

Public  Law  No.  169.  October  28.  1948: 
Amends  section  12— Naval  Aviation  Cadei 
Act,  1942 — designation  of  beneficiary. 

Public  Law  No.  170,  October  26,  1943: 
Transportation  in  Government-owned  motor 
vehicles — employ«!e8  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration at  field  sUtlone— ehsenee  of  ade- 
quate transportation. 

•I>ubUc  Law  No.  171,  October  38.  1048: 
Amends  Naval '  Reserve  Act,  1938.  allowanca 
for  uniforms. 

Public  Law  No.  174,  October  26.  1943: 
Amendment  to  Allotment  and  Allowarc*  Act 
of  1942. 


J     . 
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Public  law  Ho.  183.  November  8.  194S: 
Ameod*  »ct  providing  foe  Women's  Reserve  of 
Wsvy  sod  Marine  Corp*  "o  *»  to  grant  same 
benefits  as  are  granted  male  members  and 
auMiMU  act  providing  female  physicians  so 
m  to  natrtct  members  of  Naval  Raaerve  to 
shore  duty  In  continental  United  SUtes. 

Public  Law  No.  184.  November  11,  1943: 
Public  Health  8wic«  Act  of  1943.  Grants 
same  benefits  as  grmnt«d  to  members  of  armed 
forces  under  certain  conditions. 

Public  Law  Ho.  187.  November  22.  1943: 
Provide*  for  the  Issuance  of  a  fiag  to  the  near- 
est relatives  of  certain  persons  who  die  In 
•srvlcc  In  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
Uaitstf  Statss. 

PobHc  Law  No.  197.  December  5.  1943: 
Amends  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940.  aa  amended.  (Induction  of 
fathers.) 

Public  Law  No.  213.  December  23.  1943: 
Z«lmlta  private  suits  for  penalties  and  dam- 
•fss  arising  out  of  frauda  against  the  United 
Btatss. 

Public  Law  No.  202.  December  17,  1943: 
Increases  amotmt  of  Federal  aid  to  State  or 
Territorial  homes  for  support  of  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Public  Law  Ho.  214.   December  23.   1943: 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Act,  1941-=" 
SPARS — amendments  to. 

Public    Law    No.    221.    January    20,    1944: 
Amends  Nationality  Act  of  1940. 
-  ^Public  Law  No.  225.  February  3.  1944 :  U\is- 
tering-out  Pajrment  Act  of  1944. 

Public  Law  No.  242.  March  1.  1944:  Amends 
Spanish  War  laws  to  increase  pension  for 
veteraiM  and  widows  at  age  66.  Extends 
marriage  date  to  January  1.  1938. 

Public  Law  No  246.  March  3. 1944:  Increases 
pensions  to  Indian  War  veterans  and  tbelr 
deperdsnts. 

Public  Law  No.  248.  March  4.  1944:  Amends 
Public.  74.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  so  as  to 
provide  for  full  participation  of  institutions 
of  tbs  United  States  in  training  of  nurses 
program. 

Public  Law  No.  268.  March  29. 1944:  Amends 
section  4.  Public.  612.  Seventy-sUth  Con- 
gr«»s.  re  appointment  of  ofllcers. 

Public  Law  No.  268.  March  29.  1944:  Amends 
provision  of  act  authorising  6  months'  death 
frat«lty. 

FiMic  Law  No.  375.  March  31.  1944 :  Amends 
act  of  March  8.  1896.  re  surety  bonds. 

Public  Law  No.  279.  AprU  1.  1944:  Defici- 
ency appropriation.  1M4. 

PvWle  lAW  No.  280.  April  1.  1944:  Author- 
iM*  ptn**''l*"  for  certain  physically  or  men- 
UUy  helpless  ehiMien. 

Public  Law  Ho  388.  April  4.  1944:  Clarlflee 
the  aqpllcatlon  of  section  1  (b)  o(  Public,  17, 
SevtDly-eighth  rnniran.  to  owtaln  senrloes 


performed  by  seamen  as 
United   States   through 
Administration. 

Public  Law  No.  300.  Ma; 
part  n  of  Veterans 

Public  Law  No.  308,  May 
ftimlshlng  of  tutlflclal  l\m\» 
and  enlisted  men  and  to 
ployees  of  the  military 
the  Regular  Establishmcdt. 

Public  Law  No.  300.  Ma  r 
i2ses  the  Administrator  of 
furnish  seeing -eye  dogs 

Public  Law  No.  312.  Ma^ 
rates  of  compeusation 
ans  for  servlce-connectet 
widows    and    children 
Seventy-third  Congress. 

Public    Law    No.    313. 
creases  the  rates  of  pennon 
veterans  from  t40  to  $50 
per  month  In  certain 

Public  Law  No.  314.  Ma  ' 
for  payment  of  pensions 
to  certain  persons  who 
pay- 


employees  of  the 
he   War   Shipping 


11.  1944:  Amends 

Regulation  No.  1    (a). 

|23, 1944:  Regulates 

to  retired  officers 

( ertaln  civilian  em- 

epd  naval  forces  of 

24,  1944:  Author- 

(Teterans*  Affairs  to 

blind  veterans. 

27,  1944:  Increases 

pensons  to  veter- 

disability.  and  to 

dnder    Public,    484, 


for 


If  ay    27,    1944:    In- 
for  World  War 
per  month,  to  $60 
ified  cases. 


spec 


The  following  chart 
_^tjfca  the  House.    Th^y 
of  the  activities  of  the 
istration  and  the  disl^ursements 


will  be  of  Inter- 
are  a  summary 
Veterans'  Admin- 


Veterany     Administration 
made    for    relief    of 
veterans   and    depend^ts, 
Mar.  31.  2944 


—  Disbursementa 

tVorld    War    No.    2 

Dec.    1941    to 


Toll  I 


PcD<lon«: 
Veterans: 

jjervice-con- 

nected 

Ret  ired  Reserve 

eoH.^trd  meD '_ 
Depeodeots 


Total. 


NatMoal  fervice  life  in 
wraooe: 
Cash  payments 
msde  lor  death 
becrflt*ill"l»urs*d 
from  national 
lervlee  life  ln»ur- 


Approalmate  cost  of 
honpltallfatlon  and 
doir Irillarjr  rare: 
World    Ww    No.    t 


1, 

14, 


3H. 


Vettrunt'  >ltfmliitofraftoi»— Jummery  of  aetivitttt,  Nov.  30 
term  raamton  anb  coaimiaATtoM  caess 


HarofMf 


MV««**« 


••« •••♦•••••••••••••« 


MttHttM  Win 


Telal. 


"  lwe«««« 


CivflWar 


Tatal.  Civil »  ar. 


Nov.  10, 


Livint 
vtterans 


I.S77 
L3M 


i.ni  I 


27.  1944:  Provides 

and  compensation 

receiving  retired 


WOBLO   WAX   NO.    S   VmSANS   HOCPrrALIZCO   CB 
DOMICnXD 

Admisiions  to  hospitals  or  domiciliary  csre, 
Dec.  liMl  through  Apr.  3«),  1M4: 
Tyr*  of  patient,  hospital: 

THherctiloyis ^'J^ 

Neuropsycfaialric— „.....—    X,  052 

Ganeral . —    3i,4«4 

Total »«.  268 

Domiciliarv  care  admisBions  October  1943  to 
Apr.  30. 1944 <'2 

Remainine  under  hospitaliiation  or  domidliary 
care  at  en<l  of  April  1M4: 
Uospitaliration: 

Tuberculo.<:i.s — ..........      2,427 

Neuror>sychiatric —     C  '*^ 

General.. -_i^ 

Total Uh66 

Domiciliary  care  end  of  April  1»44 l»f> 

DtSBTJBSKMXNTS  FOB  RXUZF  OF  WOBLD  WAB  KO.  1 
VETiaANB  AND  DBPXNDKNTS,  19 IS  TO  MAB.  31, 
1944 


Disbursements 


to  Mar. 
,1044 


rS,   63,228.56 


00,137.53 
197.344.23 


Dnrinr 
&Iarcb  1944 


Direct  benefits: 
Compensation  or  pen 
$101): 
Death— 
Serv  ice-connec  ted . 
Non -service  con 

nected 

Disability: 
Service-connected. 
Emergency     offi- 
cers' retirement 


Tola,  to  Mar. 
31,1844 


10,069.057.35 


161.7R3.89 
1.  733.  65a  27 


-80.7^11  I     7,964.491.41 


M.IM.748.11 


11.  r4fl,8«.ai 


3,  »8. 642.  43 


i.30«,e4i.a 


Eisablllty'aiiow- 
ance  or  nonserv- 
icc  pensions 

Adjusted-  service 
certificates 

Adjusted  -service 
and  dependent 
pay 

Loans  to  veterans 
for  transportation. 

Insurance: 

Term 

Government  life 
(converted) 

Allotments  and  al- 
lowances  

Vocational  RebabO- 
ttation 

Total  eipendi- 
tures  for  direct 

benefits 

Indirect  benefits  *....... 


Grand  total. 


Durlnjt 
March  1944 


tSCe.442,746.16 

58, 245, 29a  81 

3,674,274,r62,(» 

£4,8S9,C97.63 

40C0C7,66&£3 
3, 796, 906, 04&  74 


H  518,327.80 
913,406^53 
13,563,302.02 

343, 919, 57 

3,133,479.33 
:2a  07. 45 


Uk657,90a62 

76^103.36 

2;1S9,141, 12&.84 

621.156^134.07 

582,931,  '23L50 

644,866,393.98 


12, 993,  317, 370.  58 
2, 066,  l.M,  540. 65 


15,  U59. 50t<,  911.  .3 


•92.46 


193,022,25 

3,87^254.06 

<35150 


27,  .W7, 9f.4.  M 
6, 491.  347. 31 


34, 049, 311. 36 


'  Retire<l  Reserve  omcers  Included  with  Rcfrular 
Establi^hmtnt  living  vcteraiLs  prior  to  fltcal  year  1U4X 

>  lio!)t)>tal  admiaswtu  iiiciuU«  27ti  oUmlMioos  fair 
domiciliary  care. 

» C'rwllt. 

•  (Operating  cost  of  lenlrai  olTlcr,  regional  nfflce^,  and 
hospitals,  burlaU,  traii.<|>ortalloii  of  bcticlkliu  ws,  lit»- 
pltiu  construction,  etc.). 


1941.  nb.  29.  1944.  Mar.  31.  1944.  and  Apr.  30.  1944 

WABO  AMO  BBOVLAB  HTAaUaMMaNT 


1*41 


VcrsMd 
rMsrsae 


rob.  9.  1944 


Mvint 

VfltSfSIM 


DesMMd 
vttsrsDs 


Mar.  31,  U44 


vwtersiM 


vat«raii» 


Apr.  10^  IM4 


Mvhit 
vstsrsas 


vaiaraus 


M 
» 


IM 


««••*«••*•• 


M 
4 


€4 
t 


■••»••**•••• 


7U 


*'g 


1.310 


3,774 
3, 667 


1,334 


440 
A 


3.1M 
47 


HIM 


n 


3,114 
47 


1.273 
33 


t,31S 


3,161 


1.395 


41.130 


445 


91.491 
X9K9 


493 

6 


v.na 


408 

4 


39.127 


433 


31.  CM 


412 


9^tM 
47 


3^  on 


38,653 

2,619 


38,271 
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Spanish-.American  War. 

Service -connected. 

N  on -sor  V  i  ce-oamiected- . 
Special  acts 


Total,  Spanish- American  War. 

World  War  No.  I: 

Service-connected .._...... 

Non-servioe-coiinected_...~...~. — 
Special  acts... 

Total.  World  War  No.  1 

Regular  Establishment: 

Public  acts .......~........ 

Special  acts .... 

Total,  Regular  Establishment 


Nov.  80,  1941 


Ltvtaig 
veterans 


1,476 

149,378 

73 


18a«S7 


Deceased 
veterans 


l,8«n 

eaisi 

139 


61.S91 


Feb.  39, 1944 


Livlns 
veterans 


l,23l 
134,040 

64 


13^S43 


World  War  No.  2 

Total,  pensions  and  eoiopensation. 


349,455 

76,036 

2 


436,093 


38,140 
6S3 


38,792 


96,022 
23,616 


119.638 


84. 7X 
2 


11,003 
844 


11.847 


423,990 


42,637 
624 


43,261 


Deceased 
veterans 


1,217 

63.946 

118 


65,281 


Mar.  31,  1944 


Livinc 
veterans 


1,333 

133,364 

64 


134.661 


Deceased 
veterans 


1,316 

64,021 

118 


Apr.  30, 1944 


Livinf 
veterans 


1.238 

132,900 

M 


65,355 


88,332 
27.267 


115.999 


13,637 
980 


saasi 


• 


618,940 


237.573 


684,204 


13,807 


19,504 


246,575 


338,413 

84,264 

2 


88,016 
36,975 


422,679 


*^S 


43,302 


118,839 


114.991 

18,523 
778 


13,801 


134,391 

338,064 

84.378 
2 


DecBSSSd 
veterans 


1.217 

64.317 

117 


42^434 


42,641 
633 


43.263 


31,661 


154,066 


ir.M 


114.719 


13,  < 


377 


721,230 


247,634 


755,751 


NOTK  -Figures  reported  under  "Living  and  Deceased  Veterans  of  AU  Wars  prior  to  Spanish-American  War"  represen  number  of  regular  monthly  payments. 

EMXBGBMCT   OTPKntS'   BETBUCBirT.   WOU«   WAB     MO.   1 


Emergency  oflBeers  entitled  to  retirement  pay 

Receiving  retirement  pay ... ..... 

Retirement  pay  suspended: 

Under  sec.  212,  Public  Law  313,  73d  Cong. 

Active  duty 

Inoompeteot,  estate  over  $1,500...^ 

Terminated  by  death — .~. — 


Nov.  30,  1941 


2,951 
2,637 

36 
3 

8 

ac7 


Feb.  29. 1944 


3,043 

X&57 

41 
31 

7 

406 


Mv.  31,  1944 


:t,043 
3.548 

30 

31 

7 

418 


Apr.  30,  1944 


I 


3,043 
Z543 

30 

13 

7 

433 


BETIBXO 


VB  orncKBs 


Nov.  30.  1941 


Feb.  39,  1941 


Peaerve  oflkxn  entitled  to  retirement  pay 

Ri-ceiving  retirem'.nt  pay 

Retirement  pay  suspended- 

Under  sec  212  PuMie  Law  312,  73d  Cong 

Active  duty 

loeompetent ..._.._ .... 

Request  ot  War  Department 

Veterana  renouncement  of  retirement  pay.... 
Terminated  by  death - ~ 


Mv.  31,  1944 


725 
M 

6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 


836 
810 

2 
1 
2 
1 

8 


Apr.  30.  1944 


930 


INITIAL  BtnUAL  AWABOS  DtniNO  BtONTU 

November  1941 

February  1944 

^(arcb  1944 

AprU  1944 

Www  War  No.  I ~ !!r""I!I!!!!!!II!I"!!!"!""II"3"- 

Upanish-Am'ericanirar.  PhYlipplne  Insurrection.  Boxer  Ribiliion 

Civil  War 

Indian  wart - "I"!:" 

Renilw  RstsbltobiBent - '..'. 

I;  483 

479* 

30 
17 

sa 

It 

3;  083 

225 

Wi5 

17 

30 

33 

I 

3,IM 

346 

£78 

19 

16 

84 

• 

••a 

475 

» 
12 
H 

1 

8,004                   >.a39 

4,043 

iOM 

VOOafMOIAL    BS3UBIUTAn03f 


Csist  to  IIU '  ........••••••••••••••••••••••••*•• 

AppHOBtlon*  approved  (icnillnir  Indoslloii.. ........ ..•••••••••••••• 

ApfMMtions  Bppruvad  deeliocl  ls<hMtlfla..... ....■••~« 

In  (rslnlnf.. •••••••••• 


..•«••••■* 


««»•«•«••••»•••••••••••*•****' 


,„...««.••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 


Aui.  31,  IMS 


1,749 
103 

40 
41 


7«b.9».  1044 


m 

343 

1.104 


Msr.  II.  1044 


a! 


441 


Apr.  ID.  1044 


13.  HO 
I.ON 

I.  ON 


OVABOIAMMar 

(iDOOtepotrat  Touraao,  otim  (Upoodonu  and  mlaoKo) 


yil||HH|i 


«•••*««» 


»••*■»•* 


m»mmmw»m»» 


•••••••»*«'*•• 

»♦•••••••••••• 


Total. 


Wards: 

Under  giisrdisas 

liutitotioosl  swards  only. 
Und«  iMsl  oustodlsas.... 

Tola. 


Nov.  30.  1041 


07,502 
10,144 


m.m 


00,416 

300 

15^005 


8%  704 


7«b.  30,  1944 


30,744 

10,335 

811 


04,301 


00,745 

811 

15,997 


Mar.  31, 1044 


b04« 


04.079 


Apr.  39. 1044 


«MOI 


77,653 


00.021 
030 

10^109 


77,753 


77.017 
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Vtterana'  Ad  UnittftUm—Summart  of  •etivitiet,  Nov.  30.  1941.  Teb 


IVWBtMT  of 

Kamlicrof 


rereivinc  out-p«tient  treat  ments  during  month. 
namiaad  during  montl)  for 


•f  and  of  hoBpttal  or  doinicilitfy  car*, 
(nftonuuj 


Oitt-Mtloat  (o(lMn»„ 


Army. 

cniier  a«voinimeat*d«poitnMits  or  acencin 

CivUioa  CwMrratlos  Corpa 


o  I 


PCSSONNEL 

(Excludine  pnrchase  anU  hire  and 


BOU. 

$1  ptT  annum  employees) 


Contnl< 

Truthii--.  n.  c. 

N««  York  braacb. 
rude 


Total, 
Ctotndoae 


hoipital  Mid  dwhiiify  apiroiiriaiioa 


■f  - 


mnnuNCK.  death 
(CasM  oo  which  c-iaim.^  ba 


i  NO  DISABZLITT 

e  been  adjudicated) 


I 


Tannlnatrd 

Yaynaot  of  easts  ooiiii>leted. 

IHnDmMi  expvad 

Fun<ls  esdwatiog  to  GoV' 

eminent . 

SiMlloved _ 


Not.  30.  1941 


Feb  29 


War  riiik  term 
and  automatic 


Ooiitb 


Da- 
ability 


234,017 

3.%  736 

isasor 

15.183 

7.SM 

lasM 

11.435 

4,457 

ir.l.  IM 

1,152 

a^SM 

1,153 

MM^TW 

81 

43,810 

19.793 

U.  8.  Oov«Tii- 
meot  li/e 


Death 


68^173 
48t081 

8,881 

10 

40,700 

M,0<7 

i651 

3 

16,143 


Dis- 
ability 


I6.034 

13.197 

10.743 

a;165 

389 

2»9 


1837 


War  risk  term 
and  automatic 


Death 


334,361 

1H^496 

8,  AM 

11.575 
1(».336 

52.7U1 
li;4  463 

83 
43,7«S 


Dis- 
ability 


38^607 
18.964 

9.811 

4.889 
1.254 
1,354 


19.743 


U.   S.   OOVntNUEMT  UTE-!  N8X711ANCB  POUCT 


s  fcon 

DoratiHB  aam  ifeMi  I  yows  (whole  life  745). 

iMMvoo,  aMOMi  pcnoo... ...... ........ 

»«d.  Cbird  period 

J,  (oorth  period 


Tm«L 


I,  1944,  Max.  it,  1944.  and  Apr.  30, 1944— Continued 
AcnvRizs 


NoTomber  1941  rebraary  1944      March  1944 


V>.  195 
27.288 


19.964 
32,515 


6.315 

657 

11.916 

6,006 

1,(HJ 

93 

27 

43 

207 

fiU8 

8 

13 

8 


11,615 

399 

13,748 

1898 

30 

1,504 

745 

363 

28 


180 

238 

«3 

8 


21.  917 
35.0«7 


13.311 

264 

13,520 

4^830 

43 

1,424 

1.011 

107 


Apr0  1944 


21,77a 
33.913 


237 

345 

M 

6 


13,071 

2:16 

1Z»13 

<M0 

49 

1,847 

861 

109 

38 

53 
7 


Not.  30^  1941 


Feb.  29  1944 


M33 
"38,663' 


^f^0 

3.S19 

.17.347 


44.  7W'. 
34 


47.  136 
bO 


Mar.  31.  1944 


5.995 

4,035 

37.834 


47,864 
92 


Apr.  30,  1944 


1^917 

4,217 

38.00J 


48.224 
107 


19i« 


Mar.  31,  1944 


Apr.  80,  1944 


0.  8.  Govern- 
ment iita 


Ottth 


A  796 
i<>.619 
1.406 
i7 
19.096 
U,459 
Jkti35 

J 

16,177 


Dis- 
ability 


1^689 

13,888 

ia79(t 

2,666 

374 

374 


%851 


War  rislt  term 
and  automatic 


Death 


22i365 

180,501 

8,333 

ll,5(i2 
166.587 

52.  MO 

ii;;:o2 

83 
43,764 


Dis- 

ability 


35,696 
15,955 
9,789 
4,910 
1.356 
1,356 


19,741 


0.  8.  Govern- 
mcut  lil« 


Death 


77.299 
61. 122 
11, 619 
27 
49,476 
43,799 
5,675 

2 
16,177 


Dis- 
ability 


16,670 

13.819 

10.777 

2,6ti6 

376 

370 


%851 


War  risk  term 
and  automatic 


Death 


224,272 

180,508 

3,225 

11.587 
165,606 

52,811 
112, 80a 

83 
43,764 


Dis- 
ability 


85,604 
1^953 
9,771 
4,921 
1,361 
1,261 


19, 741 


U.  8.  Govern- 
ment liie 


Death 


77,714 
61.647 
11.T33 
27 
49.797 
44,089 
6^706 

3 

16,177 


Dis- 
abUity 


16,682 

13,831 

10,777 

2,677 

377 

377 


3;  851 


Not.  30, 1941 


Number 


,185,879 
,  117, 636 

140C674 
231, 736 
38,881 
08^780 
38,636 
39,508 

3 

22,064 

3.8M8 

16,539 


1%3M 
fit  079 


15,638 

xtat 


006,006 


Amount 


$4.  C4IJk  615,  S06 

608,998^163 
779^08^084 
14^3881 871 
187,873,004 
121. 317,  U85 
139,806^034 

23^000 

138. 314.  533 

27.012.710 

108,386,163 


lA  690, 609 
36^883,123 


45,370.343 

1 379, 118 

901,  ()63 


%540il85,489 


Apr.  30,  1944 


Number 


1.209,688 
1.133^961 

140,774 
213,500 
28,415 
57.  16.1 
28,060 
29,089 


21,146 

24 

6,337 

11.71*3 

33,036 
6,861 
1,385 

13,306 

2,767 

733 


680,379 


Amount 


$4,767,94M83 

703,819,536 
761,  485,  7H'J 
146,  TtUi,  uaj 
153,.il7,  j;il 
119,  417,63u 
137.  223, 15o 


12%  091, 144 

115,000 

K737,862 

77,606,059 

101818,778 

Sa;  115, 879 

7,428.088 

84.86^887 

190aai9 

818,283 


2;  500, 001491 


m 
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Weteranr  AdminirtrvtMm—Summarf  of  aetivittea.  Jfov.  30.  1941.  Feb.  if,  1944.  Mar.  31.  1944.  and  Apr.  99.  iM*-Oontlnued 

HATioMAL  antvic*  UFs  ursuaAMCB 
(Cases  on  which  claims  have  been  allowed)  


Allowed.... ... 

Active 

Life  annuity _ 

210  installments 

Life  annuity  and  340  installnwnts... 

Payments  tsrminated 

Awarded  c'aims  canceled . 


Not.  30. 1941 


Number 


401 

401 

837 

68 

6 


Amoontof 
Inauranee 


$1,963,420 

1,963,430 

1.0«6,420 

282,000 

3^00• 


Feb.  39, 1944 


Number 


88,650 

88,497 

81,008 

8,847 

1.044 

141 

12 


Amount  of 
insurance 


Mar.  31. 1944 


Number 


$389,065,400 

380,120,500 

Ml  008. 000 

40,000.800 

•.064,880 

749.900 

86.000 


43,077 

41914 

88,058 

0,996 

1.261 

14S 

15 


Amount  of 
insurance 


$828,041^800 

827,709,100 
261,850,100 

aaoa^fioo 

Ml  on,  800 
839. «» 
110,000 


Apr.  80, 1944 


Number 


51,234 

51.055 

41,460 

8.0U 

1.582 

M4 

15 


Amount  of     ^* 
insurance 


t400, 163,  TOO 
899. 137, 80B 

8i9,uioeo 

0^508^003 

uoHaoo 

•18,400 

110,000 


MATioirAL  annca  Lm-iNstnutMCB  Foucm 


Applications  received 

Applications  approved  to  date 

Applications  du«pproved  to  date. 


insurance  in  force:  ■ 

JWyear  level  premium  term..... 

Ordinary  life 

•OiMtyment  life 

IO-i>oyment  life............. — 


Not.  80, 1041 


Number 


719,438 

682,195 

11, 741 


066,020 


Total. 


Amount 


$2,381,451,000 
46,743,821 


Feb.  29, 1944 


Number 


14.250,927 

118,991,966 

«  75, 181 


Amount 


t  $102. 75a  808, 600 
4332,090,888 


3,Z76,2«>,472 


656^030 


%  276. 349, 472 


13, 623. 742 

2,690 

14,023 

2,357 


13.64Z772 


100,213,582,804 
17, 31Z  S(» 
8(1.  516.  6U0 
16,083,000 


Mar.  31, 1944 


Number 


14,586,572 

«  14. 323, 618 

•  77, 010 


100,337.491804 


13,032,564 

2,7«6 

11503 

2;  426 


13,9.^198 


Amount 


Apr.  80, 1944 


Number 


i  $106, 738, 766, 000 
•34a  830, 388 


11889,583 

•11620,771 

•78,610 


103,029.901,308 
17.660,000 
83,029.500 
16.523.000 


103, 147, 012, 708 


•8108, 429,8081800 

«8«s,nitai 


I  Includes  radio  applications:  4,898, 127, 309..VW. 

>  iBchides  radio  applications:  8.383,  $38.3b3.5iiO. 

>  IndDdas  radio  appUcaUons:  12.419,  $49,5l».ooa 


*  Includes  radio  applications:  160,  $288,000. 

•  Includes  radio  applicatioBs:  8,  $10,000. 

BOLODOIS'  Am>  aAILOBS'  CIVIL  WBJXW  ACT  OV  1940 


•  iBdndesradloi 
tTabolaUoBfari 


12,  $41,000. 
I  OHBlb  not  avaOablak 


Applications  received .-..- 

Appiicntions  approved .... 

Applications  reiected 


Not.  30, 1941 


Number 


17,540 

18.026 

$.391 


Amotut 


$34,347,787.02 
7,190,877.66 


Feb.  29,  1944 


Number 


85,463 
70.700 
12,190 


Amount 


$171 CU  142.  73 
27.561,47131 


Mar.  81. 1944 


Number 


87.673 
7X304 
13.319 


Amount 


$178,189,853.21 
3B.01«.6S7,77 


Apr.  90. 1944 


Ntimber 


89.975 
73. 9M 
12.619 


Amount 


$188. 21^ 
21.  ML 


108.08 

2e&u 


DOMICTLIA«T 

CAU, 

CLASSinXD  BT  WAXfl 

Not  30. 1841 

Feb.  29. 1944 

Mar.  81. 1944 

Apr.  80, 1944 

^ 

Hospital  treatment 

Dnm- 

IcU- 
iury 
ewe 

Hospital  treatment 

Dom- 
icU- 
Isry 
cara 

Hospital  treatment 

Dom- 
icU- 
tary 
care 

Hospital  treatment 

' 

Tuber- 

culo- 

m 

Kenro- 

iwy- 

chiat- 
rio 

Gen- 
eral 

medi- 
cal 
and 

snrgi- 

Total 

Tuber- 
culo- 
sis 

Neuro- 

nsy- 

chiat- 

rio 

Gen- 
eral 
medi- 
cal 
and 

"2P- 

Total 

Tuber- 
culo- 
sis 

^fenro- 

<^t- 
ric 

Gen- 
eral 

medi- 
cal 
and 

surgi- 
cal 

Total 

Tuber- 

oolo- 

sU 

Novo- 
no 

OOD- 

cral 
■Mdi- 

oal 

and 

swj- 

Total 

Dom- 
icU- 
isry 
can 

World  War  No.  I 

World  War  No   3 

4,449 

30,918 

17,330 

53,067 

11019 

a,  723 
3,829 

97 

39,057 
4  786 

1,419 
6 

117 
43 

12,622 
3,637 

1,444 

5 

804 

88 

17 

214 

4^001 
11.622 

3,900 

10 

3,844 

215 
68 

214 

9,146 
184 

650 

3.081 
X436 

.0 

39,088 
0,287 

2,140 

116 
»4 

12.260 
8.042 

292 

106 
28 

216 

4S,fl»5 
13,335 

^9« 

2,737 

231 
00 

210 

8,888     3.0N 
19i      2, 42V 

29,809 
6,743 

%1C3 

118 

42 

11,999  41907 
3,096    U800 

1,836     3,818 

301     5^771 

104         236 
31          78 

iOl         801 

i.4n 
193 

Spanish- American 
\Vtvr,  Philippine  In- 
f urrection.    B  o  i  e  r 
Kebellion _ 

108 

"~492' 

13 
14 

1.389 

2.204 

106 
86 

1,611 

a 

364 

68 
43 

224 

5^973 

19 

3.050 

188 
08 

224 

783 

640 

•2 

877 

I 

327 

11 
U 

Civil  War 

KefEUlai  Establishment. 
Betired    offieen    and 
ooXUtti  men 

"■$76' 

8 
21 

""ads" 

10 
8 

281 

9 
U 

390 

J 
8 

232 

8 
14 

307 

9 
6 

Otkerwars 

Non- Veterans'  Admin- 

Total ~. 

6,071 

31631 

19.532 

50,234 

15,809 

0,406 

39,232 

18,231 

63,929 

10,285 

^53l 

891084 

17.973   61131 

9,980 

0.499   39,778 

17,703 

01086 

9.503 

EittJAn  ti 

iduded 

In-Gei 

oeralou 

(dical  and  surgical.-^ 

NOTK.— Figures  (or  oboerTatioa  I 


III 


!• 


It 


'*u 
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feteranf  Administrntiot^— Summary  of  aetivities.  Nov.  30,  1941. 
BxxinciMun  ■scmmw  hospttai,  tb«atmi«t   ot  dojcic 


teb.  29.  1944.  Mar.  31.  1944.  and  Apr.  30.  2S44— Continued 

lUlBT    CAM    AUTEOMZED    ET    VETUIANS'    ADMINISTSATICIC 


•(  Mrrlw.  (Kitty  c*  kMpiUl 


Not.  30.  Ml 


Jcb.  29, 


IS44 


AdntolXrathm. 
ITtdiwM  fltmrtty  Agmcy: 


SMtad 


13^  IW 


8t.  JUtehettM  Uospitil — 

Amy • — 

Na»jf — — — — 

Civil  sBd  State - 


T«U1,  hospMal  trMtBcat. 

OMo;  Yctrruis'  Admin- 
Mnrtiott. 

Orwd    total.    ko«pit«l    and 
domtriiiary 


nrrk»-| 

coa- 

MOUd 


43^  912 


NoQ> 
Veter- 
ans' 
Ad- 
minis* 
tratloo 


Total 


BfTf 

ic«- 

COI»- 


Non- 

service- 

foo- 


oecicd    nected 


4oii- 
'  eter- 


Ad- 

1  linis- 
t  aiion 


82 

7M 

£0 

SI 

l^iO 

e4i 

4« 

Ml 

KM 

731 

13,0J0 


14.  MS 


S15 

1 

1 

5 


MS 

81 

:02 

CDS 

1.040 


SS^ttS     1^C73 


::24 


£0,34 


85 

n 

lU) 

44 

352 


44,C47 

TS2 

747 


17,  lis  ;  4«\  560 


7S0 


14.011     C0,£08 


^24 


75,043 


17,914 


»,478 


56,030 


Kara.— 


far  «baar*atiaa  for  wmpeoaation.  pensions,  or  ia'mrancc  and  temporar; 

ATTTHOUZEO   UDS   Of   AIX    VCnSAN!  ' 


Total 


Not.  30,  lt41 


Hospital 


Tuber- 
culosis 


fiklM 


b,lVi 


Psychoti 


83,3«4 
463 


U,tfS7 


Other 
cfeiatric 


2,53« 


General 


201 790 
7W 


2,  £38 


21.C49 


Total 


S1.M5 
1,2(9 


(3,107 


Doinicil- 
iary 


18,7C« 
71 


1H,7V« 


Itudset  and  fetatistios.  Veterans'  Adminigualtca. 

-^      Latin  Anoka  Resentfal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 


XN  THB  8KNATB  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday. May  9),  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appemtiz  of  the  Record  a  bnel  arti- 
cle entitled  "LaUn  America  Resentful," 
written  by  Bainbrldge  Colby,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  eminent  constitu- 
tional lawyer. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LATnC    AMESICA    M»AWi»Ut — "COOO    NECHBO*" 
POUCT  AHBAnfT) 

(By  Bainbrldge  Colby,  former  Secretary  of 
SUte  aad  •minaat  conatltutlcnal  lawyer) 
Tte  dlsttac«lrtMd  Braslllan  educator.  Prof. 
Rcmane  Tararta.  aaaertcd  the  oiUer  day 
that  the  ralatlona  batween  the  United  Statea 
and  Latin  America  have  been  ateadtly  de- 
terlorattng.  and  the  (act  has  been  carefully 
.kept  out  of  the  preas  of  the  United  Statea. 
Tha  autament  was  made  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Xntamatlonal  Mucatlonal  Assembly  at 
Bood  C<^9ge.  In  Frederick.  Md.  Dr.  Tavares 
la  a  prtfeaaor  "on  leare "  of  the  University 
cf  afto  PatUo.  who  haa  been  acting  as  a  spe- 
cial adnaer  to  the  Coordinator  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs  m  Waahlnstcn. 

The  dctcrtoratlon  which  he  notes  Is  due. 
la  ma  op>nK>!',  to  pollUcal  and  economic 


representi  itlves 


Oa 


la 


con  luct,' 


they 
•beco  ne 


causes,  as  well  as  the 
duct  of  many 
try,    now    engaged    In 
American  life,  pursuant 
good-neighbor  policy. 

Our  "good  neighbors," 
position  to  thank  us. 
seem  resentful  of  cur 
economic   and   indU3trl4l 
definite  fear  of  our 

As  to  what  he  bad 
erence  to  "personal 
▼l3ltor  leaves  tu  In  no 
United   States 
been  "pouring  officials  b 
Latin  American   ccuntr 
disastrous  effect";  their 
been  "uaorthodox"; 
money"  and  many  " 
in  the  best  casinos." 

These  officials,  he  adds 
selected"  and  "know 
ground  of  &azil  and 
ence  of  Brsizlllans." 

There  has  been  no 
Istratlon  to  reply  to 

When  similar  asiSerUoAs 
periodical  press   and   Ir 
months  ago.  by  Senator 
braska.  as  the  result  of 
TOlvtng  30.000  miles  of 
tries  of  Central  and 
visit  to  each  of  the  20 
publics,  a  disposition  wai 
over  the  facts  with  weaJ ; 
attempt  at  refuution. 

Perhaps   Mr.   Tavares 
when  he  was  Interrupt^ 
to  remind  him  the 
ent  and  asked  if  he 
appear  on  the  record 
replied.  "I  am  so 
as  I  saw  them  in  Bnai 
facu  into  the  open  maj 


ho'r 


^' 


Mar  31.1044 


Apr.  30. 1C44 


aJ7 
3 


Total 


Serv- 
ice- 
coa- 

Qccted 


U4 


CO,  827 

733 

76 

£63 

t26 

1,104 


63,029 
10,235 


1G,C64 

22 
51 

115 
69 

?65 


Non- 
scrvioe- 

con- 
nected 


43,766 
CG6 

2t; 

343 

770 
747 


17,5fe6 
736 


214 


74,164 


18,322 


46,32b 
9,244 


Non- 
Vettr- 

ens' 

Ad- 

miniv 

tration 


ToUl 


ill 


itia 


56,573 


216 


60,943 

CSS 

77 

45S 

M8 

1.117 


Serv- 
ice 
con- 
nected 


17, 105 

35 
10 
87 
ftt 
371 


Non- 
ser vice- 
con- 
nected 


43.244 

708 
26 
3C7 
E43 
780 


64.131 
9,080 


74,111 


17,797 
712 


19,509 


45,938 
8,791 


Non- 
Vclrr- 
ar.s' 
Ad- 
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As  Senator  BvTLa  said,  concerning  this  ap- 
parent desire  to  conceal  what  we  have  done 
in  South  America: 

"Th9  entire  record  of  the  undertakings 
and  promises  In  Latin  America  needs  to  he 
brought  from  under  the  cloak  of  secrecy, 
and  publicly  ventilated  and  debated." 

It  seems  that  there  Is  no  substantial  dis- 
pute that  we  are  spending  $6,000,000,000  in 
connection  with  our  good  neighbor  policy. 
This  is  six  times  the  national  budgets  of  the 
20  Central  and  South  American  countries. 

This  spending  has  been  entrtuted  to  a 
dozen  or  more  New  Deal  agencies,  operating 
more  than  12,000  projects  of  1,000  different 
types. 

Myriads  of  functionaries  have  been  put 
on  the  public  pay  roll,  as  for  instance  an 
estimated  675  who  are  attached  to  the 
Embassy  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  ot 
Mexico  alone. 

Some  of  the  projects  are  Incredibly  ridicu- 
lous, as  for  Instance,  stocking  rivers  and  lakes 
with  game  fish;  guide  books  on  the  South 
American  Indian,  their  folk  lore  and  recrea- 
tions; surveys  of  Latin  Ameilcan  music,  etc. 

Senator  BtrrtXR  says  he  is  appalled  and 
astonished  at  what  he  learned  of  our  to- 
called  good-neighbor  policy. 

He  says  It  has  l>ecome  a  hemispheric  hand- 
out, which  Is  neither  good  nor  nelshborly. 
and  aaks  us  to  remember  that  the  people  of 
South  America  are  a  proud  people — proud 
of  what  they  have  achieved  In  the  past,  and 
what  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish  In  the 
present. 

•They  naturally,"  says  the  Senator,  "desire 
to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  future. 

"We  treat  them,  however,  as  If  they  were 
mendicants:  attempt  to  seduce  them  witb 
boondoggles;  and  make  It  plain  that,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  we  aim  to  do  them  ever 
in  otir  own  image." 
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Post-War  Hi{kway  LefislatioB 


REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  tTTAB 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  Members  of  the  House  have 
made  inquiries  in  recent  days  regarding 
the  status  of  post-war  highway  legisla- 
tion. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  State  Highway  Offi- 
cials, meeting  this  week  in  Chicago,  has 
addressed  a  similar  Inquiry  to  me 
through  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Hadden,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  association. 

Mr.  Hadden  points  out  that  time  Is 
running  against  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, the  blueprinting  of  post-war 
road  construction  projects  cannot  go 
forward,  and  State- wide  Improvement 
programs  cannot  be  formulated  until  the 
Congress  determines  what  the  Federal- 
aid  policy  shaU  be  in  that  period.  It  will 
take  about  a  year  to  perform  the  neces- 
sary engineering  and  legal  work  after 
Congress  has  acted.  Just  as  important, 
advance  notice  should  be  given  to  the  45 
State  legislatures  convening  January  1. 
1945.  of  the  intent  of  Congress  in  relation 
to  future  appropriations  which  must  be 
matched  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mwnbers  of  the 
Roads  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, are  fully  aware  of  the  urgency  of 
this  legislation.  I  wish  to  assure  the  in- 
terested Members  of  this  body,  and  the 
State  highway  officials  as  well,  that  we 
realize  the  need  for  prompt  action.  We 
have  no  desire  that  the  Congress  shall 
make  this  provision  either  "too  little  or 
too  late"  on  so  important  a  phase  of 
post-war  plarmlng. 

The  Roads  Committee  has  reported 
out  a  bill,  which  Is  pending  before  the 
House.  The  biU.  H.  R.  4915,  was  ap- 
proved unanimously  by  members  of  the 
Roads  Committee,  following  public  hear- 
ings extending  over  more  than  6  weeks. 
In  which  more  than  100  qualified  wit- 
nesses appeared  from  nearly  all  the 
States  in  the  Union. 

Let  me  add,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  back- 
ground of  this  legislation,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  post-war  highway  Federal  aid  has 
been  under  consideration  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  quarter.  It  was  first  raised 
in  January  1943  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials  in  a 
•  splendid  presentation  before  the  Roads 
Committee.  The  subject  has  received 
long  and  careful  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  considering  the  long  delays 
which  necessarUy  have  been  involved  in 
the  drafting  of  a  suitable  bill,  it  had  been 
my  hope  that  H.  R.  4915.  carrying  unani- 
mous committee  approval,  would  reach 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration 
prior  to  our  recess. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears,  this  was  not 
possible,  due  to  the  crowded  calendar. 


I  have  been  in  consultation  with  the 
leaders  of  the  House,  and  have  agreed 
with  them  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone consideratl(m  of  the  bilL 

I  have  their  definite  assurance,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  can  be  taken  up  quickly 
after  this  body  has  reassembled  following 
the  recess.  The  delay  In  its  considera- 
tion should  not,  therefore,  be  more  than 
a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  these  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  read  the  telegram  which 
I  have  received  from  Mr.  Hadden,  so  that 
his  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  assurances  I 
have  just  given,  may  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record: 

Chicaoo,  Iu...  June  20. 1944. 
Hon.  J.  W.  RoBiNSOW, 

New  House  Office  Building: 
The  executive  committee.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  Officials,  has  asked 
me  to  inquire  regarding  progress  being  made 
this  week  on  H.  R.  4015  for  poet- war  highway 
legislation.  As  you  know.  It  \b  necessary  for 
Congress  to  establish  post-war  Federal-aid 
highway  policy  heton  Statea,  counties,  and 
cities  can  proceed  toward  solution  of  complex 
legal,  financial,  and  engineering  problems 
which  must  be  met  in  advance  to  assure 
sound  post-war  road  program.  AH  SUtes  are 
deeply  concerned  and  time  is  ruimlng  agatost 
us.  Prompt  action  by  Congress  la  tirgent  ao 
that  thU  vital  phase  of  post-war  planalttg 
will  not  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
SAKtrxL  C.  Haodzw, 
President.  American  Association  of 

State  Highway  Officiala. 


Tke  Domestic  Political  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PCMHSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
broadcast  by  Frank  Kingdon  over  Sta- 
tion WMCA  on  June  20. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Apart  from  the  progress  of  the  Invasion  of 
France  and  the  Japanese  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Washington  tonight  is  its  normal  polit- 
ical self,  with  general  political  Interest  rtm- 
nlng  unusually  high  because  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. The  Congress  is  working  under  high 
pressure  to  get  caught  up  on  Its  work  so  that 
it  may  adjourn  for  a  month  to  allow  Its 
Members  to  attend  the  national  conventions 
of  the  two  parties  and  meanwhUe  to  patch 
up  their  poUtical  fences  In  their  home  dis- 
tricts. Bills  are  being  put  together  and  re- 
phrased hastily,  and  then  passed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  debate.  Matters  which  cannot  be 
quickly  whipped  Into  shape  are  being  post- 
poned. The  main  Intention  Is  to  get  to  the 
ncess.  This  Is  understandable  enough,  but 
It  hardly  encotjrages  hope  that  adequate 
meastires  vnU  be  enacted  to  meet  the  de- 
»ri<»lng  situations  resulting  from  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  Bernard  Baruch,  for  ex- 
ample, last  week  urged  the  country  to  "Hurry, 


hurry,  hurry"  in  its  preparations  for  a  re- 
conversion program,  that  Is,  a  plan  to  get  us 
back  to  peacetime  production  as  quickly  as  • 
poaslble  after  the  war.     The  Senate's  special 
Poet-War    Economic    Policy    and    Planning 
Committee  put  out  last  week  its  propoeals 
for  such  a  program.    But  the  next  step  wUl 
have  to  wait  while  the  solona  take  time  out 
to  get  their  party  machlnee  going.    We  ahall 
be  lucky  If  this  does  not  coat  tH  dear.    One 
encouraging  action,  however,  was  taken  to- 
day when  the  Senate  overrode  a  southern  bloc 
and  voted  $500,000  to  finance  operation  of  the 
President's  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
This  Committee  Is  charged  with  correcting 
one  of  the  most  basic  imdemocratlc  prac- 
tices that  still  remain  to  stain  our  national 
life,  and  Its  continuance  means  that  tre  are 
giving  more  than  Up  service  to  the  great  idea 
lor  which  we  are  fighting.     Political  Intereat 
here  has  centered  mainly  In  the  fact  that 
Governor  Dewey  Is  now  to  all  Intents  and 
purposes  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential  nomination.    His  lieutenants   have 
opened  headquarters  In  Chicago,  and  have 
frankly  said  that  he  will  accept  the  nomi- 
nation which  they  prophesy  will  come  to  him 
on  the  first  ballot.     The  general  opinion  in 
well-informed  circles  here  Is  that  their  hopea 
are  well  founded,   and  that  only  a  major 
blunder  on  the  part  of  his  campaign  man- 
agers can  prevent  his  nomination  before  the 
first  roU   call   Is  completed.     Some  of   the 
older  members  of  the  party  are  not  enthusi- 
astic about  it.  but  the  great  momentum  that 
was  given  his  drive  In  the  days  when  he  was 
the  stop-Wlllkle  candidate  seems  to  have  cur- 
ried him  so  far  that  his  opponenu  in  the 
party  are  helplcas. 

This  estimate  ti  further  borne  out  by  a 
survey   completed   tonight  by   the   Interna- 
tional  Vem  Service.     It   Is   based   on   the 
opinions    of    scores    of    BepuliAlcan    leaders 
across  the  Nation,  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  and  Members  of  Congrea. 
It  restilts  in  the  prediction  that  Dewey  will 
come  to  the  first  roU-caU  with  698  votes. 
Brlcker  with  166.  Stassen  with  38.  and  the 
rest  scattered  with  135  uncommitted.     This 
tabulation  gives  Dewey  188  votes  more  than 
the  530  necea»ry  for  nomination,  so  that, 
even   though  there  will  be  the  ustial  pre- 
oonventlon  shifts  and  fluctuations,  he  has  a 
wide  margin  of  safety.    His  public  avowal 
of  his  candidacy  U  ftirther  emphasized  by 
the   apparently   authortaed   report   in   con- 
gressional  circles   that   he   has  approved   a 
Republican     foreign     poUcy     plank     which 
pledges  American  collaboration  in  efforts  to 
keep  the  post-war  peace.   The  plank  baa  been 
drafted  by  a  committee  headed  by  Senator 
VawDKNaaiG,  and  practically  reproduces  the 
declaraUon  made  at  the  Mackinac  Confer- 
ence.   It  pledgee  American  support  of  a  post- 
war   world    organization,    but    contains    a 
strong  declaration  that  there  shall  oe  no  In- 
ternational police  force,  and  that  no  nation 
shall  be  required  to  give  up  its  sovereignty: 
Dewey  has  gone  ov«-  it  and  approved  It.    I  do 
not  have  the  text,  but  the  substance  does  not 
differ  greaUy  from  that  of  the  President's 
proposal.    This  may  mean  that  foreign  policy 
will  largely  be  eliminated  from  the  campaign 
this  fall.    This  is  what  Secretary  HuU  want*. 
He  has  injected  himself  into  the  prepare  Uone 
for    the    Democratic    National    Convention 
which  wUl  meet  next  month  by  insisting  that 
all  discussion  d  post-war  security  shaU  be 
on  a  strictly   non-partisan   heals.     He   has 
already  discussed  this  approach  with  Gover- 
nor Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  who  will  deliver  the 
keynote  address.    He  is  sUong  for  the  Idea 
that  the  Democratic  platform  shall  Uy  down 
Its  policy  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  a  par- 
tisan division  which  might  Jeopardlae  an  In- 
ternational organization  for  peace.    We  can 
sympathize  with  his  desre  and  yet  realize 
the  danger  of  this  approach.     All  the  soft 
wtnds  In  the  world  cannot  erase  the  truth 
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ttaM  Um  iMiltn  tt  the  Rrpiibltcan  Party  ap- 
ptoMh  tk*  qawOon  of  world  organlaatton 
artth  BUdl  \mt  entbualasm  than  the  Pml- 
«Hii  and  SKTctary  HtUl.  Ssnator  Tait  hM 
dKlaKd  his  vUUngneaa  to  acoapt  a  waakanad 
vanlon  of  tha  l>a«ue  of  Natlooa.  Senator 
VAMBarano  dings  with  all  the  tenacity  of 
Hanry  Osbot  Lcdga  and  Wtlliam  Borah  to 
tba  Mewtd  word,  sovereignty.  Governor 
Devty  bM  m  Uttle  enthiulasin  for  an  In- 
tamaUonal  aaaodatlon  that  ha  h&s  baan  able 
ta  icatnua  himself  altogather  from  dlsctisaicg 
It.  One  doaa  not  have  to  be  partisan  to  da- 
tact  tba  dUTarance  between  the  reluctant  ap- 
proach of  stieh  men  and  the  passion  of  Sec- 
retary Hull  and  the  President  for  the  Idea. 
This  Is  not  an  Idle  or  factltlcus  dlstinc- 
tloa  to  draw.  It  Is  fundamental.  In  1820. 
Wartau  Barding  said  all  the  right  words. 
Ha  Ktoed  on  a  plank  not  much  different  from 
that  of  tba  present  Republican  proposal,  but, 
in  ni%  baart  he  did  not  want  an  association 
of  nations,  and.  In  the  showdown,  we  did  not 
gat  one.  It  Is  blgh  politics  to  uke  otir  ac- 
capCance  of  en  international  organisation  out 
of  the  blttamaai  of  tha  campaign,  but  it 
win  prove  to  be  tragic  ahotslghtedneas  if 
tbla  rastllti  tn  defeating  the  Idea  Itself. 
Tbera  la  a  dtftarence  t>etween  the  two 
partiaa  in  their  approach  to  our  foreign 
policy,  and  we  shall  not  serve  the  Nstlon 
wall  by  obscuring  this  distinction  by  ptissy- 
footing  on  the  issue,  or  by  an  artificial  truce 
that  veakana  the  national  will  to  enter  an 
laMtwtUoma  ajrwiTit.  There  always  re- 
■MtM  tlM  queidoa  of  where  Colonel  Mo- 
Oonntek  and  the  Ohiaago  TMbune  will  stsnd. 
If  the  Bepubltcaa  plank  can  be  so  inter* 
yvttrd  that  they  can  accept  It,  then  we  need 
no  (u  ther  proof  that  it  is  a  fake  gesture 
toward  International  collaboration.  This  is 
an  acid  ta«t.  If  Colonel  MoCormtck  supports 
Dewey,  it  can  mean  only  one  thing,  that.  In 
apite  of  hia  pbraaee  and  the  good  intentions 
Of  Mr.  Bull,  wa  are  confronted  with  a  choice 
batwaan  a  aaadldata  who  is  honestly  for  an 
aeaeeiatton  of  nations  and  one  who  Is  not. 
I  am  stire  that  when  I  put  it  as  strongly  as 
tbla.  I  am  not  b^lng  more  emph:itic  than 
Oolooel  McCirmlck  himself  would  be.  This 
la  Dot  an  lastia  to  be  evaded  cr  slurred  over. 
The  Uvea  ol  the  sons  cf  the  men  new  Oghtlng 
are  at  ataka.  If  we  do  not  now  with  full 
baarta  and  determined  wills  establish  a  firm 
CTgantzatlon  for  international  peace,  we  may 
count  curaelvee  as  falltires  in  the  roost 
eradal  test  of  cur  generation,  and  we  may 
truthfully  label  ctuselvea  as  the  authors  of 
thejiext  world  war.  I  am  for  a  nonpolltical 
-fblu^lon  Of  this  qtjestlnn  if  we  csn  find  one. 
tut  I  am  not  for  a  phony  clouding  of  our 
choin  in  a  decision  that  holds  the  fate  of 
tha  future  ct  the  world  In  it.  The  stakes 
are  too  large.  How  large  they  are  is  empha- 
atacd  by  th?  news  that  Vice  President  Wal- 
Lars  has  arrived  In  Chunklcg.  He  comes  to 
thi>  cspltal  of  our  great  OrlenUl  ally  as  the 
cIDcial  cf  highest  rank  from  an  allied  ccun- 
tlT  Wbo  baa  traveled  there,  rie  is  on  the 
oCbar  side  of  the  world,  but  he  Is  not  very 
far  from  us.  He  is  merely  eymboltslng  a 
world  cutlcok  that  la  as  comprehensive  as 
the  mechanical  tlea  tbat  bind  us  intimately 
•Bd  for  ever  wttb  Asia.  There  la  some- 
ttaify  rlgbt  about  the  fact  that 
bis  lUaoa  waa  kiatfad  wltb  agricultural  seeds — 
43  ▼arfatlea  ol  graaa  aeed  and  19  kinds  of  ani- 
awl  fang*  aaada.  That  kind  cf  freight  la 
Tlgbtly  American,  and  fits  with  excellent  flt- 
naaa  Into  the  character  and  philosophy  of 
Waixao  blmadf.  In  the  mtdat  of  a  war  for 
mankind^  survlTal.  when  planes  are  flying 
over  oeeana  and  continents  carrying  death- 
daaltng  bomba  and  incendiarlea.  an  Ameri- 
can baa  eoma  to  China  in  a  plane  carrying 
of  life.  Here  is  the  ambassador  of  the 
world.  Thu  is  the  precocupatloa  of  tree 
UieawipaMa  urge  tbat  even  war 
caaAot  auflbeata.  'Ak.  la  tba  answer  to  the 
iftddle  of  our  own  achlevemaata.    Wa  bava  in- 


vented machines  beyond 
era  dreamed,  but  what 
them?    The  answer  is 
trols.    Put  a  Nazi  there 
the  power  of  the  machine 
death.     Put  a  free  man 
in  the  power  of  the 
he  aows  the  seeds  of 
A  man  has   come   to 
Tbat  Is  America's  me6sa(  e 
is  a  message  from  that 
save  the  world. 


Address  by  Walter  WHte  on  His  Recent 
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REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHU]  t  UPPER 

or    KANI  IAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursdau.  June  22 

Tuesday.  Ma  t 


(Regulative  day  of 
9).  1944 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t(  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  F  ecord  a  radio  ad- 
dress recently  dcUverei  by  Walter  White, 
m  which  he  made  an  Interesting  report 
on  hia  recent  trip  to  Q  eat  Britain,  north 
Africa,  Italy,  and  the  i  liddle  eastern  war 
fronts. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objec  ,  I  did  not  under- 
stand who  It  was  thit  had  made  the 
report. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  it  \  as  a  radio  speech. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  ui  iderstocd  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Kansas  to  s  iy  it  was  a  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  it 
was  a  speech  which  w;  is  made  by  Walter 
White. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  It  v^as  an  address  de- 
livered over  the  Coluiibla  Broadcasting 
System  by  Walter  Whi  e,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  National  i  Lssociation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Color  ;d  People.  He  has 
recently  returned  fron  a  trip  to  Great 
Britain,  north  Africa,  i  ind  the  war  fronts. 
In  his  address  he  tol  1  the  story  of  his 
trip.    It  was  very  inte  resting. 

Mr.  RUSSFU.  DiJ  he  travel  in  a 
Government  plane? 

Mr.  CAPPER.  No;  !  believe  not.  I  do 
not  know  how  he  raveled.  He  was 
abroad  for  several  we  ^ks. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  b<  lieve  that  he  must 
have  traveled  in  a  Goifernment  plane. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  The  i  iddress  makes  very 
Interestine  reading. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  h  ive  no  disposition 
to  object  to  the  unan  mous-ccnsent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator.  I  merely  wished 
to  find  out  how  the  au  hor  of  the  address 
had  managed  to  scour ;  transportation  to 
the  various  war  front; . 

Mr.  CAPPER.  I  b<  lieve  that  his  ad- 
dress contains  inform;  tion  which  will  be 
very  heloful  to  Senators. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  li  ave  no  doubt  that 
the  address  is  illumi  lating.  but  I  was 
curious  to  know  hew  1  s  aulhor  had  pro- 
cured transportation. 

The  PRESIDHIO  O  TICER.  Is  there 
cbjcctlca  to  the  rcqui  st  of  the  Coiator 
from  Kansas? 


There  being  no  cbjectlcn.  the  address 
w^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  my  good  fortvme  during  the 
past  3'/i  months  to  travel  more  than  20.000 
miles  and  to  talk  with  many  officers,  soldiers,- 
and  civilians  of  our  own  and  other  countries 
in  Great  Britain,  north  Africa,  Italy,  end  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  seen  the  European  the- 
ater of  operations  as  it  prepares  for  invaflon 
of  the  Ckjntlnent.  My  capacity  to  observe  and 
absorb  has  been  taxed  almost  beyond  belief 
by  the  Immensity  of  production  of  American 
factories  cf  war  materials,  their  transporta- 
tion through  submarine-infested  waters*  and 
their  efficient  dLstrlbutlon  In  preparation  for 
D-day.  As  Americans  one  cannot  help  but 
be  proud  of  the  Job  done  which  belies  much 
of  the  carping  criticism  here  at  home. 

It  has  been  permitted  me  also  to  see  the 
north  African  theater  of  operations  over 
which  the  war  has  passed.  I  have  seen  th« 
desperate  fighting  in  the  hills  around  Cas- 
slno.  In  Italy,  where  our  troops  have  been 
momentarily  checked  by  the  enemy.  And  I 
have  seen  a  little  of  the  fabulous  Middle  East. 
where  the  fighting  Is  not  with  plnnes  and 
guns,  but  intrigue  over  the  prizes  of  oil  and 
human  destinies. 

Many  disturbing  rumors  had  come  from 
these  war  theaters  and  from  the  Pacific,  which 
I  hope  later  to  visit,  of  friction  t>etween  white 
and  Ne<7ro  American  soldiers.  Both  as  a  war 
correspondent  and  as  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  ot 
Colored  People.  I  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Investigating  these  rumors  and 
recommending  corrective  action  where  the 
rumors  were  found  to  be  trus.  Here  Is  what 
I  found: 

The  majority  of  American  soldiers  abroad 
have  been  decent  Americans  interested  in  but 
one  objective— winning  the  vnir  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  returning  home.  A  surprisingly 
large  percentage  of  them— both  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel — are  concerned  over  tha 
bad  name  being  given  to  the  United  States 
by  the  friction  some  cf  their  number  have 
caused.  A  gratlfyingly  large  percentage  mani- 
fest deep  concern  about  the  world  problem  of 
race  and  the  necessity  of  working  out  a  solu- 
tion to  it.  Many  of  these  are  from  the  South. 
But.  unfortunately,  a  highly  aggressive  and 
vocal  minority  has  sought  to  transplant  pat- 
terns of  racial  behavior  like  tbat  of  the  most 
backward  States  of  the  South  to  the  coun- 
tries where  they  have  been  sent  as  soldiers 
to  fight  a  war  against  Nazi  racial  theories. 

Some  of  them  have  sought  to  poison  the 
minds  of  British.  Italian,  north  African,  and 
other  peoples  against  Negro  Americans.  They 
have  told  such  stories  as  these,  that  Negroes 
are  inferior.  Illiterate,  diseased,  and  savage. 
Some  of  them  have  even  used  physical  vio- 
lence to  prevent  the  asscciation  of  Negro  sol- 
diers with  BritlEh.  Italian,  and  other  peo- 
ple. Tliey  have  objected  to  the  use  of  places 
of  public  accommodation  such  as  pubs  and 
restatjrants  by  Negro  soldiers. 

Such  behavior  has  puzzled  and  antagonlzsd 
many  of  the  people  of  these  countries.  They 
have  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
some  American  coldlers  should  be  so  violent 
In  their  hatred  of  other  American  soldiers, 
especially  when  all  of  them  are  fighting  in  a 
common  caiose.  They  have  resented  the  ac- 
tion of  visitors  presuming  to  dictate  to  them 
who  they  should  cr  should  not  invite  into 
their  hemes  or  associate  with.  Ilauy  of  our 
allies  are  puzzled  too  by  the  American  pattern 
of  segregation.  Repeatedly  I  was  arked  why 
the  United  States,  fighting  .•  war  for  freedom, 
should  send  abroad  two  armies— one  whit* 
ard  one  Nrgro. 

It  is  particularly  unfortunate  for  America 
that  brawls  and  other  disturbances  created 
by  Americans  of  tbU  type  should  overshadow 
tha  decent  behavior  aud  attitude  of  the  far 
larger  percent&ge  of  Americans  wbo  d!d  not 
create    toenes.    As    one    American    clBcer 
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phrased  It,  "Two  men  having  a  friendly  drink 
together  is  not  news;  whUe  one  man  ob- 
jecting to  another  having  a  drink  in  the 
same  pub  is  news."  Ool.  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  battle  for  the 
Philippines,  recently  wrote  of  similar  reper- 
cussions In  the  Pacific:  "When  race  riots 
broke  out  in  Detroit  and  Harlem,  Tokyo  for 
days  thereafter  gave  the  Orient  a  lurid  plc- 
tiire  of  racial  war  being  waged  in  the  United 
States.  Such  rioting  plays  beautifuUy  into 
the  hands  of  Jap  prc^uigaudlsts  because  they 
use  it  to  prove  what  they  hav  been  telling 
the  orientals — that  the  white  people  have 
nothing  but  hatred  for  the  yellor;  and 
brown." 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  how  far-reachhig 
Is  the  combined  effect  of  the  episodes  over- 
■eas  of  racial  tricUon  and  what  is  going  on 
here  at  home.  The  news  we  have  received 
abroad  during  the  past  i  months  has  been 
almost  unlveraally  depressing.  It  has  been 
of  certain  Members  of  Congress  pouring  forth 
hate-filled  tirades  against  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Nation  and  against  racial  and 
religious  minorities,  as  vicious  and  intem- 
perat*  in  content  and  tone  as  any  sent 
out  by  aoebbela  from  Berlin.  It  has  been 
of  politics  ijelng  played  on  the  soldiers'  vote 
bill,  and  of  blaunt  boasts  of  fUlbustera 
against  the  anti-poU  tax  bill  It  has  been 
of  amazing  statements  by  Oovemors,  Con- 
greiamea.  and  professional  hate-mongen 
•gainst  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
because  it  outlawed  disfranchisement  by 
means  of  a  so-called  "white"  Democratic  pri- 
mary. It  has  been  of  predictions  of  post-war 
itrlXe  against  racial  and  religious  minorltiee 
In  the  United  States. 

Many  American  soldiers  with  whom  I 
talked— both  white  and  Negro— are  gravely 
concerned  both  by  the  conduct  of  some  of 
their  fellow  soldiers  abroad  and  by  the  news 
Irom  back  home.  Many  of  them  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  need  for  more  Information. 
But  when  they  try  to  get  objective  Informa- 
tion, they  are  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Re- 
cently a  Congressman  who  is  chairman  at 
the  House  MUitary  Affairs  Committee, 
threatened  a  fight  against  the  War  Depart- 
ment if  it  dUtrlbutes  a  factixal.  non-prop- 
aganda pamphlet  on  "The  Races  of  Man- 
kind" written  by  two  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished anthropologists.  Professors  Ruth 
Benedict  and  Gent  Weltflsh.  The  War  De- 
partment revoked  its  plan  to  distribute  the 
pamphlet. 

Portunately,  there  are  brighter  aspects  of 
the  picture.    In  the  Buropean  theater  at  op- 
erations    Gens.     Dwlght     Klsenhower     and 
John  C.  H.  Lee,  supreme  Allied  commander 
and  deputy  theater  commander,  respectively, 
have  Issued  unequivocal  directives  and  have 
taken  other  steps  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
this  kind  of  trouble.    They  have  acted  on 
specific  recommendations  made  to  them  after 
exhaustive  investigation,  and  are  considering 
further  steps  to  be  token.    Among  the  latter 
is  the  remedying  of  the  condition  when  I  was 
in  England  where  the  overwhehnlng  majority 
of  the  Negro  troops  there  were  assigned  to 
service  units.    The  importance  of  this  may 
be  eeen  by  contrasting  the  situation  in  Eng- 
land with  that  in  an  active  theater  of  opera- 
tions like  Italy.    Among  the  units  now  fight- 
ing in  Italy  is  the  Negro  Ninety-ninth  Pursuit 
Squadron  which  has  made  an  enviable  record 
In  dive  bombing  enemy  targets.    Three  other 
Negro    squadrons    recently    arrived    on    the 
Italian  front  are  beginning  to  demonstrate 
their  effectiveness.    One  of  the  most  covira- 
geous  feats  now  being  performed  on   any 
battle  front  is  the  nmnlng  of  supplies  Into 
the  Ansio  beachhead  by  qtiartermaster  and 
trucking  units,   about  70   percent  of  them 
being  Negroes,  according  to  Brnle  Pyle.    The 
reoord  being  made  by  these  Negro  soldiers  has 
•anted  foe  them  respect  as  fighters.    It  Is 
also  mtereeting  %o  note  that  as  m?n  approach 
actual  battle  and  face  ths  dangers  of  eombat, 


they  tend  to  discard  many  of  the  prejadloes 
and  pre-conceived  notions  they  formerly  held. 
It  is  startling  to  find  upon  rettuming  from 
war  Bones  that  there  are  still  many  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  the  war  in  Europe  la 
Tlrtually  over,  and  that  victory  Is  certain.    I 
found  no  such  Uluslons  overseas.    We  face 
a  resourceful  and  fanatical  enemy,  both  In 
Europe  and  in  the  Pacific.    The  division  in 
our  ranks  and  the  fomenting  of  racial  or 
other  antagonisms  are  postponing  the  day  of 
victory.     They   ere   creating   doubt   among 
our  allies  as  to  our  sincerity  when  we  assert 
that  we  are  fighting  a  'var  for  freedom  for  all 
peoples.     Whoever  causes  the  war  to  last  1 
single  day  longer  than  necessary  is  as  much 
a  traitor  to  otu"  country  as  one  who  slnLs  a 
troc^  ship  or  reveals  military  secrets  to  the 
enemy.    If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  win 
the  war  as  soon  as  is  humanly  possible  and 
to  save  the  lives  of  American  men — perhape 
among  them  the  life  of  your  son— it  Is  im- 
perative that  any  person,  whatever  his  race, 
who  causes  trouble  should  be  stopped.    That 
will  be  done  only  If  the  people  of  America 
and  their  Government  stop  evading  or  tem- 
porizing   with    this    fundamental    question 
whose  solution  is  imperative  If  we  are  ever 
to  have  a  world  of  peace. 


Insuraiice  or  DoUi 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  tarn  tobx 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  persuasive  editorial  entitled  "In- 
surance or  Doles,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorp, 
as  follows: 

XHSUBiJica  oa  doum 

Senator  Qwoma*'*  poet-war  committee  has 
gone  on  record  in  opposiUon  to  administra- 
tion proposals  aimed  at  establishing  vmlform 
standards  of  unemployment  compensation 
during  the  post-war  adjustment  period  by 
means  of  Federal  supplement*  to  inadequate 
Stote  benefit  pajmrents.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends Instead  a  limited  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  new-exempt  workers,  including  Gov- 
ernment employees.  It  merely  urges  the 
States  to  liberalize  the  provisions  of  their 
unemployment  insvirance  systems,  and,  as 
an  Incentive  to  that  end.  stiggests  that  the 
solvency  of  State  unemployment  funds 
should  be  guaranteed  through  Federal  loans. 

In  our  opinion  such  half-hearted  measures 
would  have  negligible  effect.  Those  States 
with  reserves  so  limited  as  to  be  speedily  ex- 
hatisted  by  serious  local  tmemploynrent  are 
not  likely  to  be  lured  into  liberalizing  their 
systems  by  offers  of  aid  when  calamity 
threatens.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate State  unemployment  Insurance  systems 
creates  special  financial  problems  that  would 
not  exist  If  the  insurance  coverage  were  Na- 
tion-wide and  Insurance  reserves  were 
pooled.  Even  the  administration  proposal 
advanced  by  O.  W.  M.  Director  Byrnes  U  a 
temporary  makeshift.  It  U,  however,  a  com- 
promise program  which  would  achieve  some 
of  the  advantages  of  federaliaatton  without 
encountering  as  strong  political  opposition  m 
the  oppoeltlon  aroused  by  demande  for  out- 
rlght  federaimtlon. 


T%e  George  post-war  committee  report  <m 
employment  contains  cogent  argxuMnte  in 
support  of  the  very  proposals  It  has  Jtist  re- 
jected. For  instaaoe,  the  report  empbaelseB 
the  magnitude  of  the  poct-war  employment 
problem.  It  stresses  the  labor  dislocations 
resulting  from  the  war  and  the  difficult  ad- 
justments that  will  be  required  to  provide 
Jobs  for  demobilized  servicemen  and  die- 
missed  war  workers.  The  committee  em- 
phatically recognizes  ttiat  the  aolutlon  oC 
these  problems  constitutes  a  nattonal,  not  a 
local  or  State,  responsibility.  It  eayi  that 
the  severity  of'  the  transition  period  and  the 
ability  of  Industy  following  that  period  to 
absorb  8,000.000  to  10,000.000  more  workers 
than  it  has  ever  abeort>ed  before  will  depend 
very  largely  on  governmental  policy  and  thia 
committee  is  primarily  concerned  with  shap- 
ing that  policy.  In  short,  the  inescapable 
Implication  Is  that  the  post-war  unemploy- 
ment problem  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  whole 
Nation  acting  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  labor  market  Is  a  national  market. 
Hence  even  If  State  Insurance  systems  were 
In  all  respects  satisfactory  as  to  amount  and 
dtiratlon    of    benefits,    migratory    workers 
wotild   often    be   deprived    of    benefits.     As 
matters  now  stand,  workers   may  lose  out 
not  only  by  moving  from  State  to  State  but 
by  shifting  fom  covered  or  Instired  to  un- 
covered employment.    They  forfeit  benefits 
also  when   they   move  from   States  where 
standards  are  comparatively  high  to  thoae 
where   the   insurance  benefits   are  meager. 
The  result  is  that  desired  mobility  of  the  la- 
bor market  is  not  achieved.   Our  economy,  as 
Mr.  Wlllkle  eays,  is  interdependent.    Conse- 
quently It  becomes  an  indefensible  anomaly 
to  set  up  Independent  Insurance  systems  that 
are  conspicuous  for  their  lack  of  uniformity 
of  benefits.     In  our  opinion,  therefore,  re- 
liance upon  State  systems  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  tide  demobilized  workers  over 
the    difficult    postwar    transition   period   Is 
doomed  to  failure. 

Director  Byrnes  has  expressed  opposition  to 
revival  of  W.  P.  A.  or  payment  of  dismissal 
wages  to  be  charged  against  contracts.  Yet 
doles  In  some  form,  paid  for  by  the  Federal 
Government,  are  the  alternatives  which  we 
shall  almost  certainly  be  forced  to  embrace 
In  the  absence  of  a  uniform,  adeqtxate  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  Insurance  beneflta 
financed  in  part  by  the  Federal  Oovamment. 


Relation  of  Tuet  to  Pott-War 
EmplojBient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  lowa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register  of  June  11, 1944: 

aXLATIOH  or  TAXM  TO  P08T-Wa«  «MPLOTl«WT 

We  think  this  subject  Is  tremendously  Im- 
portant. We  also  have  a  feeling  that  It  !■ 
desirable  to  clear  up  two  or  three  tuzry  things 
about  American  thinking,  or  lack  of  think- 
ing, before  getting  directly  into  it. 

First,  the  nature  of  America's  experience 
In  developing  the  resources  of  the  continent 
gave  the  businessman  and  the  bttslnew  mind 
for  a  long  while  unchallenged  leadsnbll^ 
One  effect  was  to  aaka  the  enterprleers  ol 
tha  wuntiy  (Om  foh  prarMw*)  so  eure  tbi* 
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vluit  WM  food  for  th«m  wm»  good  for  every- 
body Uiat  tbcy  Jvet  took  it  for  gruited  and 
flgured  ttoat  everybody  elae  ehould  do  llke- 
VlM.  Tbey  saw  no  need  of  ezpUlning  why. 
•Dd  loet  tbe  knjiek  of  it. 

And  the  country  lort  of  grew  up.  and  the 
■cunomy  got  more  oomplez.  and  when  the 
Interest*  of  other  big  groupe  began  to  be 
preesed  qmte  legitimately,  and  when  It  be- 
came evident  that  what  most  enterprisers 
thought  would  be  swell  for  them  immediately 
might  not  always  be  to  the  long-run  good  of 
the  whole  people,  a  large  part  of  a  bewildered 
public  got  the  notion  that  anything  that  the 
bnrtDMa  crowd  contended  for  was  properly 
suspect  and  probably  wrong. 

Ihls  was  an  absurd  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
A  second  fuzzy  Idea  that  needs  disposing 
of  la  the  one  about  the  uaeleesneaa  of  econ- 
omtsta  In  solTlng  broad  economic  problems. 
Unfortunately,  businessmen  did  most  to  dis- 
credit trained  economic  thinking.  Tcu.  Mr. 
Baader.  know  how  the  slurs  ran :  "Sconomtsts 
■r*  all  Impractical  theorists"  and  "No  two 
Mooomlsts  agree  on  anything,  so  the  thing 
to  do  Is  to  Ignore  them,  or  at  moat  to  treat 
them  as  pestlferotu  flies." 

The  fact  la  that  reputable  economists  do 
•gree  on  some  mighty  fundamental  things, 
and  can  give  the  sensible  reasons  for  them. 
and  their  knowledge  needs  very  much  to  be 
spread  and  used.  In  the  matter  of  tax  policy, 
•peciflcally. 

The  third  thing  that  Is  important  for  every- 
body to  get  tinequl vocally  Into  his  head  Is  the 
fact  that,  while  a  century  hence  America 
may  decide  to  turn  socialist  or  something 
like  that,  we  are  ceruinly  going  to  stick  to 
our  system  of  capitalist  democracy  for  a  good 
long  time.  We  aren't  going  to  accept  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  OoTcmment  Is  the  only 
or  even  the  principal  employer.  We  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  depend  primarily  on  private 
enterprlae.  more  or  less  regulated  In  certain 
fields  but  not  superseded,  to  do  the  great 
bulk  of  oitf  Job  providing. 

And.  alnoa  avaryooe  with  his  wits  about 
him  now  recngnlaes  that  our  major  problem 
after  the  war  la  going  to  be  the  providing  of 
enough  steady  and  adequately  paid  Jobe  to 
prevent  our  fighters  from  "selling  apples  on 
the  streets"  and  to  absorb  our  war  workers, 
we've  simply  got  to  face  up  to  the  question 
-~4^  how  to  moeamfiUkk  this. 

Of  course,  wa  raeognlae  that  reasonably  full 
employment  In  peacetime  occupations  will  be 
edeential  not  only  for  humane  reasons  but 
also  to  avert  an  economic  and  consequently 
a  social  tallspin.  Only  through  millions  and 
mUllona  of  new  civilian  Jobs  provided  by  cor- 
porate and  Individual  enterprlaara  can  w 
hope  to  push  out  the  purchasing  power  nacai 
aary  to  avoid  another  great  depression. 

Bare  Is  where  tax  policy  comes  in.  Here  is 
where  broad  economic  thinking,  including 
that  uf  the  Ofvanvhatnlng  majority  of  econo- 
mista.  both  eooaarvative  and  liberal,  cornea 
in.  Here  la  where  we  have  to  recognlae  that, 
as  long  as  we  stick  to  our  type  of  eoclety, 
watlwg  upon  a  eomewhat  regulated  but  not 
■lAperiaikd  private  enterprise,  aome  of  the 
taeSc  points  made  on  behalf  of  private  enter- 
prlM  are  liMtahttalMy  sound. 

f.  It  as  a  Nation  we  expect  and 
that  Mktsrprlsers  provide  enough 
loba  to  kaqi  our  economy  going. 
are've  got  to  make  It  poeslble  for  them  to 
do  It.  The  condnions  that  are  determined 
by  national  leglalatlve  policy  must  be.  If  not 
parfact.  at  leaat  workaMy  aound. 

Mow.  to  creagfea  aiwntfi  Joha  through  pri- 
vate entwrpitse  there  mtat  be  either  large 
expanalom  of  preaent  buslnasses  or  the  start- 
ing of  many  new  bmlneaeea.  As  a  practical 
matter,  there  mart  be  both.  And.  while 
other  factors,  euch  as  uncertainty  about  the 
dagraa  of  regulation,  have  their  iruportance. 
tax  policy  cornea  cloesr  to  being  the  key  to 
evarythlrg  than  doea  anything  ^ee. 

Pot  what,  at  bottom.  Amertea  demands,  le 
that  antocprtaars  be  enterprlalBg.    We  want 


which  provide 
power,  which  pro- 
goods,  which  pro- 


TO  THE  CON 

people  who  have  savinch.  big  or  little,  to 
Invest  those  savings  In  b  islneeees  where  the 
savings  go  to  work  pr<vldlng  Jobe  which 
provide  salaries  and  ws  ges 
distributed  purchasing 
Tldee  demand  for  more 
vldes  opportunity  for  m^re  Investment,  and 
so  on. 

National  tax  policy  wlllch  discourages  In 
vestment  In  the  expanding  of  present  busl 
nesses  or  the  creation  eg  new  Is  Just  plain 
allly.    Taxes  that  make 
lags  In  business  enterprise  not  worth  while 
are  suicidal. 

At  preeent  there  Is  nokuch  thing  as  a  na- 
tional tax  policy.  All  ^  re  have  Is  a  lot  of 
taxes.  The  net  effect  1 1  to  discourage  ex- 
actly what  In  the  Immellate  post-war  peri- 
od we  have  the  most  irgent  need  to  en- 
courage. In  other  words,  if  we  aren't  to 
make  a  mess  of  our  poe:-war  jcb  hopes,  we 


simply    must    have    a 
(Dont    Jtunp,    Brother 


of   taxatlc  D  la  precisely  your 


ax  policy  and  prep- 
maklng,  must  t>e  to 


basic  "plan' 
need.) 

The  first  principle  of 
aration  for  poet-war  Job 
encourage  business  Invistment.  The  first 
application  of  that  print  Iple  must  be  to  end 
the  moet  powerful  detei  rent  of  risking  sav- 
ings in  business,  which  p  double  taxation  of 
business  earnings. 

Bear  In  mind  that  risk  means  risk. 
must  be  Incentive  to  t  lake  people  take  it. 
Unices  there  Is  a  pret  ty  fair  opportunity 
for  an  Investor  to  make  something  substan- 


tial, he  won't  put  his  siivlngs  where,  unless 

the    business    succeeds! 

evaporate. 

If,  for  Illustration,  a  dorporate  business  In 
which  you.  Mr.  Reader, 
pays  half  Ita  gross  earn 


then  you  Individually    my  a  big  chimk  of 


the  dividends  you  get,  as 
you  are  being  subjected 


personal  Income  tax, 
xi  such  heavy  double 


taxation  on  the  earnii  gs  from  your  risk- 
taking  investment  that  you  are  likely  to  see 
no  point  In  putting  you;  savings  to  that  use. 
Not  being  a  dunce,  yc  a  will  reflect  that.  If 
you  are  to  get  no  mori  from  a  risk-taking 
Investment  that  pans  )Ut  beautifully,  but 
In  which  you  might  t  >ve  lost  your  shirt, 
than  you  would  get  U  you  had  put  yoxir 
money  In  Government  bonds  or  a  savings 
bank  account  where  tb  i  risk  was  xero,  why 
should  you  be  Interesled  in  putting  your 
money  where  it  wculd  help  make  the  jobs 
would  give  workers  pu  'chasing  power  that 

Intereet  for  the  long 


would  serve  the  Natlon'i 
and  hard  pull? 

If  savings  have  a  du^  to  move  Into  Job- 
creating  enterprise,  the 
make  It  poaalble  for  sa\tngs  thus  to  flow. 

This    Is   not    any    ca  le   of    babying    Wall 
Street,   or   the   rich    corporations, 
business  in  general 


ordinary  horse  sense  Xa\  rard  the  accomplish 
ment  of  our  major  post  war  economic  objec- 
tive. 

We  shant  get  anywl|ere  by  applying  the 
whip  to  the  flanks  of 
and  yelling  "giddy -ap!t  while  at  the  aame 
time  pulling  back  on  fie  bit  and  in  effect 
yelling  "whoal" 


SL  Lawrenc  \  Seaway 


EXTENSION  O 

OF 

HON.  FRANH 

or 
IN  THS  HOUSS  OF 

Thursday, 
Mr.    Kk'UKW      Mr 


communities  In  the  cc  ogressional  district 


national    tax    plan. 
Enterpriser;    for    a 


There 


handsomely,    they 


Invest  your  savings 
ngs  in  taxes,  and  If 


I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  taking 
a  very  active  part  in  promoting  the  post- 
war construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  All  political  parties  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  for  many  years  have 
written  planks  supporting  this  project  in 
their  party  platform. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  good  reason  why 
this  project  should  not  now  receive  im- 
mediate authorization  so  that  work  can 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  necessities 
of  war  permit  the  allocation  of  material 
and  men.  This  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  over  25  years.  The  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  and  has  re- 
ported legislation  authorizing  this  Im- 
portant work. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Sheboygan.  Wis.,  on  April  17, 1944,  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  immediately  pass  authorizing  legisla- 
tion- I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  this 
legislation  as  part  of  these  remarks: 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  will  have  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  almost  all  conuntmltles 
surrounding  the  Great  Lakes:  and 

Whereas  much  of  this  landlocked  area  Is 
actually  decreasing  In  population  which  la 
partially  resulting  from  the  disadvantage  of 
high  costs  of  shipping  to  the  different  coastal 
cities:  and 

Whereas  the  authorization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be 
as  a  starting  gun  for  vast  activity,  especially 
In  all  the  Great  Lakes  ports,  which  ports 
will  prepare  for  that  day  when  ocean  naviga- 
tion wUl  spread  to  all  parts  of  each  of  the 
Great  Lakes:  and 

Whereas,  this  great  project  should  be  au- 
thorized in  readiness  for  the  war's  end  as 
Insxn-ance  against  a  poet-war  slump  and  un- 
employment :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Sheboygan.  That  the  common  councU 
respectfully  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Immediately  take  steps  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  as  an  early  poet-war  project; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  each  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  thereof. 


or   even 
It  Is  a  case  of  using 


^  REMARKS 

B.KEEFE 


WTSONSIN 


I  EPRESENTATTVES 


June 


22.  1944 
Speaker,   various 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

National  CamaanoN  roa 

THX  DxrKMSB  or  DZMOCKACT 

Thsough  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  20. 1944. 
Hon.  James  H.  Morsison, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Mr.  MoaaxsoN:  I  wlfh  to  express  to 
you  the  appreciation  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  represented  by  the  National  Education 
Association  and  our  Commission  for  the  splen- 
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did  work  you  have  done  in  the  advancement 
ot  legislation  for  Federal  aid  for  schools  In 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  We  particu- 
larly appreciate  your  filing  of  Discharge  Mo- 
tion No  13  for  which  teachers  all  over  the 
country  are  working. 

We  are  also  Indebted  to  you  for  the  cooper- 
ation you  have  given  to  our  representatives 
who  have  been  working  at  the  Capitol. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  DoShanx. 

Hovsx  or  RxnXSXNTATIVlS, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Frixnd:  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  to  ask  you  for  ypur  vote  and  yotir  sup- 
port In  my  reelection  to  Congress  September 
12.  1944. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  tried  to 
serve  each  and  every  citizen  of  the  Sixth 
District.  No  job  was  too  small  nor  none  too 
large  for  me  to  tackle.  No  letter  or  telegram 
was  ever  received  that  was  not  promptly  and 
elDclently  answered.  No  request  was  too 
large  or  too  small  for  me  to  try  to  fxilflU. 

I  have  supported  President  Booeevelt  and 
the  armed  forces  on  every  war  measure  that 
was  brought  before  Congress  for  the  succeas- 
ful  prosecution  of  this  war. 

Much  of  the  soldiers'  legislation  was  Intro- 
duced by  me  while  at  the  same  time  I  vigor- 
ously supported  all  soldiers'  legislation. 

At  all  times  I  have  voted  the  way  I  thought 
the  vast  majority  of  my  district  wanted  me 
to  so  vote.  Frankly  I  am  proud  of  my  record 
and  believe  that  my  worst  critic  wUl  have  to 
admit  that  I  have  done  a  good  Job. 

It  may  be  that  I  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  eee  you  personaUy  and  talk  with 
you  before  the  election,  so  that  Is  why  I  am 
writing  you  this  personal  letter  asking  for 
your  vote  and  support  In  order  that  we  wUl 
win  another  great  victory  on  September  13, 
1»44. 

With  klndeet  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

JnocT  MouosoN,  M.  O. 

P.  8.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  as 

£)ur  Congressman  please  write  me  either  at 
anunond.  La.,  or  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Houai  or  RcpaasxMTATivis. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deai  Pillow  Official:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  In  this  manner  be- 
cause both  of  us  have  one  thing  In  common 
and  that  Is  that  we  bold  public  ofBce  and 
were  elected  by  the  people. 

As  you  know,  I  am  running  for  reelec- 
tion to  Congress.  I  have  tried  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  aid  my  district  and 
feel  that  you  will  agree  that  I  have  done  a 
conscientious  Job.  Even  my  worst  critic  ad- 
mits that  I  have  done  a  good  Job  as  Congress- 
man. I  win  certainly  appreciate  It  If  you 
could  see  fit  to  support  my  candidacy.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  contact 
you  personally,  but  prior  to  that  oppor- 
tunity I  decided  to  write  you  this  letter  asking 
lor  your  support. 

With  klndeet  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely   yours, 

JAMXS  H.  MoaaiaoN.  M.  C. 

HoTTSS  or  RXPSSSaNTATTvaS, 

Washington,  D.  O. 

DsAR  Prixnd:  As  you  no  doubt  know  I  am 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  Naturally  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  I  have  made  In  Congress 
and  believe  that  I  can  do  an  even  better  Job 
In  the  next  2  years.  Anyway  that  wlU  be 
my  aim. 

From  my  Inception  In  Louisiana  poUtlos 
down  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  most 
keenly  aware  of  the  negligent  manner  in 
which  the  school  bus  drivers  of  Louisiana 
have  been  treated.  I  have  always  been  fully 
cognisant  that  the  school  bus  drivers  have 
been  underpaid,  never  given  certain  rights 
which  their  position  entitled  them  to,  and 


overlooked  by  all  politicians  of  every  political 
creed. 

You.  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
ovir  children  in  going  to  and  coming  from 
school,  in  whom  we  place  such  a  confidence 
and  trust  with  reference  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  our  loved  little  ones,  are  entitled  to 
those  means  with  which  to  earn  a  decent 
livelihood  for  yoiuaelf  and  your  famUy. 

In  Washington  I  have  fought  long  and  hard 
against  the  O.  P.  A.  for  more  Uberal  gas  al- 
lowances for  the  Louisiana  school -bus  drivers, 
for  priorities,  additional  tires,  parts,  etc.  I 
have  always  insisted  that  you  use  your  busses 
In  whatever  manner  you  see  fit  when  not 
carrying  school  children.  The  betterment  of 
the  position  of  the  bus  drivers  of  Louisiana 
Is  so  important  in  my  vlevrpolnt  that  I  have 
Included  the  aame  as  an  ImiKsrtant  part  of 
all  my  future  plans. 

I  pledge  unhesitatingly  to  do  everything 
within  my  power,  to  continue  to  help  you  to 
remedy  the  evils  that  beset  you  at  this  time, 
and  to  improve  your  working  and  living  con- 
ditions. Your  sui^tort  and  that  of  your 
friends  will  help  me  to  help  you. 
Cordially  yours, 

James  H.  Mnaaiaow,  M.  C. 

P.  S.  If  I  can  be  of  any  service  or  assistance 
in  my  capacity  as  your  Congressman  to  you 
at  any  time,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me  either  in  Hammond,  La.,  or  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Sutemeit  by  James  A.  Farley,  Chairman 
of  Dcnocratk  State  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  BURCHILL 

or  NSW  TORS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVBB 

Thursday.  June  22,  1944 

Mr.  BURCHILL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  include  therein  a 
statement  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley,  former  chadrman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee,  upon  his 
resignation  from  that  post  in  which  he 
had  served  since  1928. 
The  statement  follows: 
In  1928  I  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee.  In  1930  I  was 
elected  chairman,  and  I  have  served  continu- 
ously in  that  office. 

During  all  the  years  I  have  served  as  chair- 
man I  have  tried.  Insofar  as  possible,  to  give 
ell  the  time  and  attention  necessary  to  per- 
form my  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and 
to  aid  in  every  way  I  could  in  the  election  of 
Democratic  nominees.  In  State  and  National 
campaigns  during  all  those  years  I  devoted 
all  my  time  from  early  morning  untU  late 
at  night  on  behalf  of  the  party's  nominees. 
That  is  the  duty  of  any  chairman. 

We  will  soon  be  Involved  in  another  na- 
tional campaign  and  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. My  business  duties  and  obligations 
are  such  that  I  could  not  poeslbly  give  the 
%\Tnf.  necessary,  and  which  I  believe  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  conduct  that  work,  and  lor 
that  reason  I  am  resigning  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  committee. 

I  do  this  reluctantly  and  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  regret  because  it  means  the  severance 
of  a  close,  personal  relationship  with  the 
county  chairmen,  the  vice  chairmen,  the 
State  committee  members,  and  the  party 
workers— a  relationship  which  has  been  an 
exceptionally  happy  one  for  18  years.  I 
doubt  if  any  man  in  my  position  has  ever 


enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  aiMl 
the  party  workers  as  I  have  during  theee  Ifl 
years,  and  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  break 
away,  but  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  Democratic  State  committee  should 
be  in  a  position  to  select  my  euoceeeor  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  perfect  the  plans 
which  of  necessity  must  be  put  into  opera- 
tion on  behalf  ot  Democratic  nominees  in 
the  November  election.  The  party  and  the 
nominees  are  entitled  to  the  whole-hearted 
and  complete  support  from  him,  and  he 
shotild  have  ample  time  to  work  out  the 
organization  according  to  his  own  viewpoint. 

I  am  going  away  on  a  buslneae  trip  which 
will  take  me  away  from  Mew  York  for  sev- 
eral weeks  and  I  have  Instructed  Albert  L. 
Ward,  secretary  of  the  State  committee,  to 
call  a  meeting  at  the  National  Democratic 
Club  in  New  York  City,  on  July  11.  for  the 
selection  of  my  suooeaaor. 

Dm-lng  the  35  years  I  have  been  active  aa 
a  Democratic  worker,  a  county  chairman,  and 
an  officer  of  the  State  committee,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  support  Democratic  nomi- 
nees who  have  been  elected  and  have  given 
q)lendld  aervlce.  My  aaaoclatlon  with  all  of 
them  was  enjoyable  and  in  the  days  which 
are  ahead  I  ahoxild  look  back  to  those  years 
with  pleasant  memories. 

Whatever  success  I  may  have  had  in  the 
performance  of  my  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  State  committee  has  been  due  entirely 
to  the  assistance  I  have  had  from  the  leaders 
and  the  precinct  workers — men  and  women — 
down  through  the  years.  A  splendid  rela- 
tionship has  always  existed  smong  us  and 
they  have  made  It  poeslble  for  me  to  carry 
on.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  their  loy- 
alty, their  cooperation,  and  their  friendship. 


The  CoBcressional  Paget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  c&LiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRKSENTATlvKi 

Thursday,  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  the  Congressional  Pages  School  grad- 
uated   10  young   men   from   the   high 
school.    These  young  men  have  served 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  faithfully 
and  well  throughout  the  past  year,  and 
have  proven  a  great  aid  in  lightening 
the  many  burdens  of  the  membership  of 
the  House.    These  fine  young  men  with 
their  pleasant  dispositions,  sincerity,  and 
Industrlousness.  and  their  constant  will- 
ingness to  assist  In  every  way  possible, 
have  materially  eased  our  tasks  and  have 
made  our  work  here  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  their  splendid  cooperation. 
To  them  as  they  depart  from  high  school, 
we  bid  them  Godspeed  on  their  journey 
through  life  and  pray  for  them  every 
success. 

Just  as  these  younger  citizens  have 
learned  to  serve  here  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, we  find  four  of  them  entering  the 
direct  service  of  the  country  with  our 
armed  forces.  Two  have  already  joined 
the  services:  Oerrie  P.  Putnam,  from  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  who  is  now  a  Navy  Air  Corps 
student  at  Duke  University;  and  Rand- 
lett  T.  Lawrence,  from  Monthalia,  Tex., 
who  has  Joined  the  marines.  Two  others 
win  soon  enter  upon  their  military  ca- 
reers: Donald  R.  Kaufman,  from  Dallas, 
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TOL.  who  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Army:  and  Dorsey  Joe  Bartlctt,  from 
ClarksburR.  W.  Va..  who  will  become  a 
Member  of  the  marines  In  the  immediate 
fature. 

Indicative  of  the  rlewpolnt  of  these 
iraduatca  toward  the  problems  of  life 
which  now  confront  them,  I  am  pleased 
lo  aofemlt  a  brief  discourse  by  Dorsey 
J(oe  Bartlett.  who  for  the  past  3  years 
has  bad  direct  supervision  of  the  pages 
to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
The  discourse  Is  as  follows: 


the 


TWXT  Wnx  CABBT  TKK  TOBCH  rO«WA«0 

Tou  bear  a  great  deal  of  talk  today  about 
futurt  of  America.  People  concerned, 
actually  worried,  about  tbe  comLng 
t«B«railon.  Thia  Isn't  tbe  flnt  time,  and  I 
am  sure  that  It  wont  be  the  last,  that  many 
bava  dwelt  with  this  question.  The 
wtll  be  an  asset  to  our  youth;  the 
I  am  aartaln.  wui  prove  needless.  I 
thts  oomictSOD  on  a  very  Intetestlnf  aiKl 
repm«ntatltre  group  about  whom  I  would  like 
to  ttU  ,Tuu — the  coi\gre88lonal  pages  In  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  I 
bave  been  very  close  to  thpse  48  bc3rs.  even 
eteaer  to  the  14  under  my  direct  supervision 
In  the  last  t  years,  before  and  since  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Fran  a  Oeorgia  cotton  plantation,  from  a 
Midwest  oO  town,  from  a  West  Virginia 
BMnmuin  home  (like  myself),  and  from  the 
great  mairopolls.  these  boys  come  forth  to 
sanre  Congress.  Beven-  to  sixteen -year-old 
lada  laartag  tbe  watchful  eyes  and  loving  care 
OC  tMr  BBOtbers  to  independently  face  life 
and  Its  problems  In  the  "hub"  of  the  world. 
No  mother  there  to  see  that  they  arise  In 
time  for  7  o'clock  classes,  or  spend  their  time 
and  money  wisely,  or  wash  behind  their  ears, 
or  bebsve  thcflMairaa  properly.  Yes:  they 
have  the  greatest  opportunity— but  for  fail- 
ure as  well  as  for  success.  Thetr  answer  to 
tbe  ehaUanga  at  temptation  is  best  shown  in 
tbair  paat  raoords.  Many  successful  btisi- 
iBllllrtars.  Members  of  Congress. 
flne  loyal  American  dtlaens.  first 
faced  life  when  a  young  lad  as  a  Congrea 
slc&al  page.  This  example  is  by  no  means  an 
caeeptkui  for  the  American  youth.  Any- 
tlMng  adtarae  la  the  exception.  Too  often  do 
wa  baaa  oar  Judgment  of  ail  on  one  of  these 
rare  esreptlons.  which  usually  csn  be  trsced 
to  a  fault  other  than  that  of  the  child's.  Our 
youth  baa  what  It  takes. 

In  m?  mind  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
futtire  of  the  Net  ion.  The  cltlaens  of  tomor- 
row wilt  carry  the  torch  forward  with  the 
light  of  free  institutions  and  traditions  shin- 
ing ov«r  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  America. 

DORSrr  JOI  B.iBTI.ETT. 


feierant*  Le^slation,  ScTenty-eigf^tk 
Caafrcss 


BXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RANKIN 


XM  THB  HOCSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRO.  I  am  inserting  a 
r^sum6  of  the  legislation  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans* 
Legislation  and  enacted  Into  law  during 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  including 


the  so-called  G.  I.  bUl. 

by   the  Resident   tod^y 

Public  Law  No.  346; 

my    widows    and 

passed  the  House  un 

now  pending  in  the  Piiiance 

of  the  Senate. 


4hich  was  signed 

and   became 

also  including 

bill,    which 

a^lmously  and  is 

Committee 


and 
orph  ins 


PUBLIC   UtWS,   SEVZNTT 

ANATnto  vaoac  tkc 

IXG13LATION 


ETCHTH 


coixM)  mx 


end 


ai  send 


Li  w 


]ay 


I  aw 


employ  'es 


H.  R.  1749:  Became  Public 
March  17.  1943.     (To  ameid 
lation  No.  10.  as  amended 
zatlon.  domlciilary  care, 
to  veterans  of  World  War 

H.R.  2023:  Became  Public 
March    23,    1943.      (To 
World  War  Veterans'  Act, 
to  authorize  renewal  of 
premium   term   policies 
military  or  naval  service 
outside  the  continental 
SUtes.^ 

S.  786.  Became  Public 
24.  1943.    (To  amend  title 
2.  73rd  Cong..  Mar.  20,  193; 
regulations  to  provide  fo 
disabled  veterans  of  Worl  1 

H  R  2703.  Became  Publ  Ic 
July  13,  1943.      (To  prcvjde 
and    uniform 
veterans'  laws  pertaining 
pension,  snd  retirement 
Veterans'  Administration 
poses.) 

S.  9<J4.  Becatise  Public 
tober  25.   1943.     (To 
transportation  in 
motive  vehicles  for 
Administration   at  field 
sence  of  adequate  public 
Utton  ) 

H.R  800    Became  Public 
November  22.  1943.     (To 
suance  of  a  flag   to  the 
certain  persons  who  die  in 
or  naval  forces  of  the 

8.  Wi.  Became  Public 
— .    1944.     (Orsnting 
dlSB'^lllties   Incurred    prlo  • 
enrollment  for  veterans 

H  R  3176.  Became  Public 
May  23.  1944.     (Providing 
other  appliances  to  retl 
listed  men  of  the  Army. 
or  Coast  Guard,  and  to 
ployees  of  the  military 
the  Regular  Establishmen 

H.R.  4519:  Became  Pub  ic 
May  24.  1944.     (To  author  ze 
tor  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
dcgs  for  blind  veterans  ) 

H.R  3356:  Became  Public 
May  27.  1944.     (To 
nected  disability  rates 
pension  of  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  and 
wartime  rates  based  on 
September    16,    1940,    for 
disabUlties.   and   to 
widows  and  children  unc|er 
73d  Cong.,  as  amended,  an^ 
and  children  of  World  Wa  • 
t)eneflu  under  the  latter 

H.R  3377:  Became  Pub 
May  27.  1944.     (To  Increa^ 
sion  for  World  War 
per  month,  to  $60  per 
fled  cases.) 

8.  1767:  To    provide 
aid  for  the  readjustment 
returning  World  War  No.  ' 
Public  Law  No.  346  on  Ju^e 

H  R  1744:   Granting 
widows  and  children  of 
World  War  No.  1  wlthovtt 
that  the  veteran  at  the 


Law  No.  10  on 

Veterans  Regu- 

to  grant  hospltall- 

burial  benefits 

No.  2  ) 

Law  IIo.  13  on 

section   301, 

1924.  as  amended, 

e:^irtng  5-year  level 

those   in    active 

md  certain  others 

11  nits  of  the  United 


No.  170  on  Oc- 

pro^de  for  furnishing 

Governinent-owned  auto- 

of  the  Veterans' 

stations  in  the  ab- 

prlvate  transpor- 


liw 

sen  ice 


lr<d 


Increa  le 
o 


lncr<  ase 


veters  ns 
moD  th 


coNcaxsa.  nc- 

OM  WOULD  WAB 


No.  16  on  March 

of  Public  Law  No. 

and  the  veterans 

rehabilitation  of 

War  No.  2  ) 

Law  No.  144  on 

more  adequate 

ve    provisions    in 

to  compensation, 

payable  by  the 

and  for  other  pur- 


Law  No.   187  on 

Jrovide  for  the  is- 

learest  relatives  of 

service  in  the  land 

United  States.) 

No.  300  on  May 
connection  for 
to   induction   or 
World  War  n  ) 

Law  No.  308  on 
artificial  limbs  or 
officers  and  en- 
avy.  Marine  Corps, 
certain  civilian  em- 
naval  forces  of 


apd 


Law  No.  300  on 

the  Adrointstra- 

fumlsh  seelng-eye 


Law  No.  312  on 

the  service-con- 

compensatlon  or 

Wirld  War  No.  1  and 

V(  terans  entitled  to 

ervlce  on  or  after 

service   connected 

t  he   rates   for 

Public  Law  484. 

to  include  widows 

No.  2  veterans  for 

ict.) 

Ic  Law  No.  313  on 

the  rate  of  pen- 

from  $40  to  S50 

in  certain  speci- 


Pe  aeral 


Government 

in  civilian  life  of 

veterans.    Became 

22.  1S44. 

compensation  to  the 

deceased  veterans  at 

the  requirement 

time  of  his  death 


must  fcive  had  a  disability  shown  to  have 
been  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  such  serv- 
ice. This  bill  passed  the  Hotise  on  May  19. 
1944,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
where  it  is  now  pending. 


Labor  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  FHILBIN 

or  MASsACBtTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Pitchburg  Sentinel  and  letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
gram: 

(Prom  the  Pitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  of 
July  17,  1943] 

PRn.FIN  ANSWnS  NO-STSTKE  BOX  CHARGE  BT 
C.  I.  O. — 6ATS  AFSENCC  IN  HOUSS  ON  DAT  O^ 
von   CAUSES    BT    DEATH    IN    FAMILT 

In  reply  to  a  charge  made  at  meeting  of 
C.  I.  O.  unions  in  this  city  that  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Smtth-Connally  antistrlke  bill 
and  had  t>een  absent  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  the  final  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure was  taken  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin  today  sent  a  letter  to  Thomas  Blnall. 
temporary  chairman  of  the  tri-city  council 
denying  that  he  had  supported  the  measure 
and  explaining  that  his  absence  from  the 
House  when  the  vote  on  the  bill  came  up 
was  due  to  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Blnall  In  part  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "Since  I  do  not  believe  you  would  In- 
tentionally misrepresent  my  position,  but 
since  your  press  account  is  in  fact,  a  fiagrant 
misrepresentation  of  my  position,  I  wish  to 
advise  you  that  I  repeatedly  voted  against 
the  Smlth-Connally  antistrlke  bill. 

"I  voted  against  the  rule  permitting  Its 
consideration  by  the  House.  I  voted  against 
the  bill  Itself,  and  I  voted  against  the  confer- 
ence report. 

"At  the  time  the  bill  passed  over  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  I  was  unavoidably  at>sent  from 
my  duties  becatise  of  a  denth  in  family.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  Presidential  veto. 

"I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  any  re- 
sponsible labor  leader  would  have  knowingly 
participated  In  such  a  palpable  misrepre- 
sentation of  my  pcsitlon.  In  fairness,  I  ask 
you  promptly  to  retract  and  correct  the  mis- 
statements you  have  conveyed  to  your  mem- 
bership and  to  the  public,  and  also  give  me 
the  source  of  your  false  Information  so  that 
I  may  take  proper  steps  to  protect  mysejf 
against  further  publication  of  these  mis- 
statements." 

The  action  to  which  Mr.  Philbin  takes  ex- 
ception was  taken  in  this  city  Wednesday 
night  at  a  meeting  of  C.  I.  O.  unions  from 
Leominster,  Gardner,  and  Fitchburg  held  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  tri-city  C.  I.  O. 
council. 

After  the  Smith -Connelly  meastire  had 
been  characterized  as  a  "blow  to  national 
unity  and  to  the  unquestioned  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  American  labcr"  the  council 
went  on  record  as  In  support  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  then  voted  to  write  Senator 
LoDcx  and  Representative  Philbin  in  regard 
to  their  support  of  the  bill  and  to  cite  Phtl- 
BiM'a  absence  from  the  House  when  the  vote 
was  taken. 
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To  the  Ebnoa,  Woscestee  Teleckam,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.: 

As  an  active  member  of  O.  L  O.  who  Is 
enthualaattaaUy  supporting  Philip  J.  Phujom 
for  CaecreM.  I  read  with  interest  and  no 
little  amusement  the  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Blnnall,  chairman  of  the  Trl-City  C.  I.  O. 
Council,  Gardner,  which  contained  a  number 
<rf  sweeping  generailtles  oonoemlng  Con- 
■man  PHnam's  record  of  votes  on  various 
■urcs  passed  upon  by  tbe  Seventy-eighth 
km  of  Congress.  Mr.  Binnall's  chargaa 
that  Philbin  is  anti-labor  la  refuted  by  tbe 
record.  Mr.  Blnnall  infers  that  the  Clinton 
repeeaentatlve  "voted  badly  or  was  absent  on 
10.«ruclal  bills  before  CongreaB,"  while  giv- 
ing the  iffipreeslon  that  these  same  measures 
were  bills  having  direct  bearmg  upon  crgan- 
iBTd  labor,  as  such,  and  were  of  little  or  no 
intereet  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Blnnall  was  not  spe- 
clfic,  because  the  record  is  otherwise,  as  to 
just  what  bills  Mr.  Philbin  voted  agatnat 
when  they  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House.  Por 
that  reason,  we  must  turn  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts C.  I.  O.  News,  May  5.  1944.  for  the 
bills  Mr.  Blrmall  had  in  mind.  This  paper 
contains  a  listing  of  22  measorea  to  come 
bctfoce  Oongtees  and  the  voting^  record  of  each 
CongreeBmaa  la  marked  "good"  or  "tmd "  de- 
pending on  how  the  C.  I.  O.  felt  about  each 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  Incidentally, 
It  Is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  a  listing 
of  these  same  22  measures  Is  absolutely 
identical  with  a  chart  Issued  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  tallying  in  exact  detaU  to 
the  last  vote  on  tlie  so-called  goodness  or 
badness  of  each  Congressman's  voting  record- 
By  this  standard,  about  95  percent  of  Con- 
gr»s  ahonld  be  smeared  and  purged  for  leav- 
ing ht^**  records  on  these  same  measures, 
Moocdlng  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Only  two  out  of 
18  Massachtisetts  Senators  and  Congressmen 
could  pass  this  test;  and  only  5  out  of  SBO 
members  of  the  General  Court. 

Mr.  Blnnall  says  Congressman  Philbin 
voted  against  organiaed  labor  by  not  "keep- 
ing down  exorbitant  corporation  salaries." 
After  much  search  of  the  Massachusetts 
CIO  News,  we  come  to  this  measure: 
"Lilting  the  $25,000  salary  limit."  Congress 
here  killed  part  of  the  President's  plan  to 
make  the  rich  share  the  sacrifices  of  war." 
Mr.  Philbin  Is  listed  here  as  voUng  agalnat 
labor  along  with  every  other  Member  of 
the  Massachusetts  delegation  In  Congress. 
Moreover,  this  "salary  limitation  biU"  was 
lifted  bodily  out  of  the  Commtinist  Party 
platform  of  1940  and  strikes  a  body  blow  at 
free  enterprise.  Actually  under  present 
taxes  the  rich  and  everyone  else  Including 
the  poor  Is  paying  tremendous  portions  of 
their  Incomes  for  the  war.  Taxes  have  au- 
tomatically put  a  limit  on  salaries  and  In- 
come. 

Mr.  Blnnall  says  Congressman  Philbin 
voted  against  labor  by  not  "lowering  the 
ceiling  prices  on  foods  and  necessities." 
This  refers  to  the  much -discussed  subsidy 
issue,  which  sought  to  establish  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  Is  under 
an  obligation  to  pay  part,  or  Indeed  all.  of 
tbe  grocery,  meat,  and  food  hills  of  all  Its 
people  at  a  time  when  wages  and  the  na- 
tional Income  are  higher  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The  subsidies 
issue  was  defeated  by  a  large  vote  and  as  a 
consequence  some  300  Members  of  Congress 
should  be  retired  to  private  life,  according 
to  Mr.  Blnnall.  Philbin  voted  for  tempo- 
rary subsidies  on  necessities  to  relieve  low- 
Income  groups,  but  opposed  general  "hand- 
outs" which  were  estimated  by  some  to  cost 
$25,000,000,000  a  year,  would  cripple  the 
Treasury,  and  Jeopardize  all  pension  sys- 
tems for  veterans  and  civil  employees.  As 
usual,  the  poor  woxild  pay  this  cost.  A  brok- 
en national  fiscal  system  would  be  the  re- 
sult. 


itr.  Btnnall  says  Congressman  Philbik 
voted  against  labor  by  not  voting  for  "finan- 
cial assistance  to  poor  farmers."  This  la  a 
pretty  tough  one  to  find  in  the  BJassachusette 
C.  I.  O.  News'  master  chart,  but  it  could  be 
that  Mr.  Blnnall  has  this  confused  with 
the  following  listing  in  the  C.  I.  O.  News: 
"Senator  Btes's  F.  8.  A.  Wll— an  amend- 
ment dealgned  to  strip  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  of  its  power  to  make  loans 
to  small  farmers."  Unfortunately,  this 
measure  did  not  come  before  tbe  House  for 
a  vote,  but  was  acted  upon  in  tb«  SenaU. 
Until  such  time  aa  Mr.  Blnnall  la  more  spe- 
cific, we  must  oonctude  that  he  was  fur- 
nished with  the  wrong  set  of  figures  or  the 
wrong  script.  Philbxn  has  been  a  coneis- 
tent  friend  of  the  farmer.  Of  course,  he  la 
opposed  to  the  collective  farming  and  crack- 
pot resettlement  advocated  by  the  Commu- 
nlsu. 

Mr.  Bmnall  says  Congressman  Philbim 
voted  against  labor  by  "crippling  the  O.  P.  A. 
with  big  business  domination."  The  C  I.  O. 
News  has  this  to  say  about  this  measure: 
"Big  businees  In  O.  P.  A.  A  House  vote  to 
enable  big  business  to  plant  its  own  agents  in 
policy-making  positions  in  O.  P.  A."  This 
particular  measure  was  an  amendment  to 
the  1944  appropriations  bill  for  the  O.  P.  A. 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of  personnel 
with  at  least  5  years  business  experience  In 
that  field  or  activity  which  they  would  su- 
pervise as  Government  employees  in  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration.  Tlie  amendment 
also  served  to  eliminate  a  number  of  im- 
practical theorists  and  dreamers,  who  did 
much  to  hamper  an  efficient  O.  P.  A.,  in  the 
eady  days  at  rationing  and  price  control. 
The  measure  passed  by  the  House  by  a  large 
vcte  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  flgmw  out  how 
labor  was  dealt  such  a  death-blow  as  Bln- 
nall describes  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  House,  In  fact  the  bill  was 
manifestly  In  the  Interest  of  rl<A  and  poor 
alike. 

No  one  In  Congress  more  vigorously  fought 
for  strict.  Just,  pdce  control  and  ellminetion 
of  the  black  market  than  Congressman  Phil- 
btn,  who  even  went  so  "all  out"  for  labor 
as  to  favor  abrogation  of  the  Little  Steel 
formula,  if  necessary,  to  bring  prices  and 
wages  Into  balance  and  prevent  unconscion- 
able mulcting  of  poor  low-paid  consumers  by 
Inflated  price  scales  ordered  by  the  starry- 
eyed  dreamers  In  O.  P.  A.  Philbin  supported 
all  appropriation  requests  to  finance  rigorous 
enforcement  of  price  ceilings,  with  court  ap- 
peals for  all  aggrieved  cltisens. 

Mr.  Blnnall  says  that  Ccoigressman  Phil- 
bin voted  against  labor  by  voting  for  the 
"abolition  of  the  domestic  Office  of  War  In- 
formation." The  domestic  activities  of 
O.  W.  I.  have  not  been  abolished.  They  have 
been  curtailed  because  Oongrees  cut  the 
O.  W.  I.  appropriations  for  domestic  opera- 
tions, and  increased  appropriations  for  over- 
seas propaganda  work.  In  addition.  It  would 
certainly  make  interesting  reading  to  have 
Mr  Blnnall  tell  tis  how  the  laboring  men 
and  women  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict suffered  when  Congress  passed  this 
measure  by  a  decisive  vote.  It  murt  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  Is  strong  radical 
activity  in  O.  W.  I.  at  home  and  abroad,  tm- 
wlse,  harmful  propaganda,  censorship  and 
other  irregularities.  Does  Mr.  BinnaU  re- 
member tbe  phrase  "the  moronic  little 
king."  That  waa  hatched  in  O.  W.  I.,  and 
much  more.  too.  The  work  of  screwballs  to 
O.  W.  L,  being  paid  by  United  States  tax- 
payers and  lalxjrers.  

Mr.  Blnnall  says  that  Congreannan  Philbim 
voted  against  labor  by  "loosening  control  of 
rent."  This  is  a  very  broad  statement  en- 
tirely unsupported  in  fact  and  it  was  most 
dMBcult  to  find  out  just  what  measure  Mr, 
BinnaU  had  In  mind  since  Congress  at  no 
time  voted  to  diacontmue  or  relax  rent  con- 
troL    The  C.  I.  O.  News  enllghUna  us,  bow- 


ever,  and  we  find:  "Creation  of  Smith 
mlttee.    The  House  gave  Howako  Smttr  eC 
Virginia  a  committee  which  tried  to  destroy 
rent  control."    This  was  a  vote  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  to  InvestlgatB  all  phj^ses 
of  rent  control  and  other  abuses  of  admin- 
istrative power  and  to  report  to  Congreaa 
thereon  with  whatever  recommendations  were 
felt  necessary.    PHn.BiN  has  been  a  staimch 
advocate  of  rent  control  during  tbe  war  crista 
but  he  does  not  want  private  ownenhlp  eon- 
fiscated  by  bureaucratic  decrees  denying  ap- 
peals to  the  Federal  courts.     He  does  not 
want  the  homes  of  the  poor  people  taxed  away 
from  them.     Incidentally,  the  Smith  com- 
mittee was  approved  by  the  House  by  a  pre- 
ponderant vote.    Mr.  Blnnall  says  Congrcfs- 
man  Phobin  voted  against  htbor  by  voting  to 
continue  the  Dies  Committee  to  Investigate 
Un-American  Activities.    MT.  Binnall's  con- 
cern is  spparent,  since  the  Dies  eommlttea 
has  been  very  appropriately  investlgattng  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.    How- 
ever, he  rtywid  not  vuA  an  investigation  ot 
the   activities   of   this  particular   group   as 
being  detrimental  to  organized  labor  as  a 
whole.    Honest  organised  labor  has  never  suf- 
fered from  the  bands  of  the  Dtoa  committee. 
Many  "parlor  pinks,"  Communists,  radicals, 
and  BO  forth  have  suffered  thiougb  exposure 
of  their  nelariovis  work,  among  them  notably 
a  major   portion  of  big   ezecuttvea  in  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  of  whom 
we    will    hear    more    of    aa    this    campaign 
progresses. 

Mr.  Blnnall  should  be  more  frank  concern- 
ing his  discussion  of  Congressman  Philbin 'a 
lalwr  record.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  endorsed  Philbin's  record  and  has 
requested  all  Its  members  to  support  hm 
at  the  polls.  So  have  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, the  postal  employees,  and  thousands 
like  me  in  the  C.  I.  O.  The  C.  I.  O.  Is  not 
opposing  Philbin  because  of  an  alleged  anti- 
labor  record  which  exists  only  in  fancy  of 
propagandists.  It  is  opposing  him  becatise 
he  is  not  a  100  percent  rubber  stamp,  be- 
cause he  cazuu}t  be  controlled,  or  dcHvaied. 
because  he  is  fighting  the  Commtinlsts  and 
the  crackpots. 

Labor  has  little  to  fear  with  Phu.  Philbin 
in    Congress.      The    outstanding    measure, 
solely  touching  upon  organized  l&Ixff  as  such. 
to  come  before  the  Seventy-eighth  Congreaa 
for  vote  was  the  so-called  Smith-Connally 
bill  designed  to  liquidate  labor  unions.    This 
was  the  acid  test  of  loyalty  to  labor.    Philbin 
voted  against  this  measure  in  committee,  he 
voted  against  the  rule  permitting  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  tba  Hotise, 
he  voted  against  the  hostile  Harness  aaaend- 
ment,  and  he  voted  against  the  bUl  Itself 
when  It  came  up  for  final  passage.    When 
the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  Congressman 
Philbin  was  called  away  from  Washington 
by  two  tragic  deaths  in  his  family,  but  on 
the  basis  ot  his  previous  votes  on  this  meas- 
ure, it  U  easily  i^iparent  that  be  would  have 
voted  to  uphold   the  veto.    At   that  time. 
Mr.  Blnnall  Joined  with  the  tri-city  C.  L  O. 
in  mlsrepresentUag   Pnnanf'a  vote  and  ac- 
tuaUy  publicized  a  letter  to  the  press  con- 
demlng  htan  for  voting  wrong  en  tbe  Bmith- 
Connally  bUl,  though  he  voted  f«  labor. 

We  will  have  more  smears  and  Ilea  before 
thU  campaign  ends  because  the  radical  boya 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  palace  guard  know  that  Phil- 
bin Is  one  of  the  strongest  enemies  they  have 
in  Congress  and  they  will  try  to  Uquidste  him 
at  aU  costs.  Slurs,  smears,  and  shake-downs 
of  poor  workers  are  the  technique.  But  the 
people  have  the  power  to  smash  these  sub- 
v«slve  influences  in  the  voting  booth  and 
wiU  do  It.  And  the  rank  and  file  of  C.  1.  O. 
which  will  not  follow  radical  leaders  will  help 
them  do  it.  I  predict  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jOTlty  of  C.  I.  O.  WiU  support  PniLmm.  Over 
95  percent  otf  my  own  C.  I-  O.  local  endoras 
him. 
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Tbc  Intelligent  electorate  of  the  third  dis- 
trict vUl  not  be  confused  by  the  smolce- 
■creen.  end  dtstortlone  circulated  by  the 
C.  X.  O..  becauM  Ooagreesmen  PBiLBor  has 
tfemonstrmted  xmI  leadership,  honest,  con- 
selcDtlcus  lenrice  and  Independent  courage- 
O'js  t>i»T>>t>"g  and  acting  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  C.  I.  O.  radlcaU  are  not 
fotng  to  turn  this  country  Communist  or 
ixia  the  Ooveminient,  nor  will  they  turn  us 
Icyal  Americans  in  C.  L  O.  into  Communists. 
Aad  stoogee  and  rubber  stamps  are  not  going 
to  be  elected  to  Coagrses.  The  people  wUl  re- 
taiD  tbclr  ova  f>M  Oovenunent  and  their 
ewa  good,  bonast.  conscientious  Representa- 
tive* In  Washington.  We  need  more  Con- 
frmmum  like  PutLUN  end  we  will  bsve  them. 
That  goaa  fot  labor  and  every  other  grotip  in 
the  third  tflatrtot. 

OolKN^ite  of  e.  X.  O.— 4oat  be  UMd  M 
toolB.  Vote  American.  Vota  for  the  boys 
WbP  flght.  their  early  return,  for  your  homee, 
yew  rarollics,  and  yotir  American  insutu- 
Vote  (or  Pkix.  Pnum  for  OoogrtM. 
T«ry  truly  yours. 

Jonm  O'Rooaxs.  • 

Ftoe  Prgtiggnt.  Lorn  ii2i.  Vntttd 
St0tl  Worlm$  0/  AflMrtoi.  C.  /.  O. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  TOBX 

Of  TBI  Boon  OP  REPRSBEirr ATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  20, 1944 

Hr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  Q.  Ross,  from  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch: 

Botrnmir  "Ssvolt"  AoAiiraT  Mrw  Dzal  anb 
jta  Vanoua  ahd  Unosual  PossiBnrnrs — 
If  BLxrroas  Piox  Dbajtktcd  Btatxs 
SROtitD  Von  AcArvsT  Pabtt  Nomintx  Re- 
BULTXMO  Deadlock  Mioitt  Elict  PszsiDEirr 
AND  Vies  Faasizm  Fiom  DxrmxMT  Pas- 

TSS 

(By  Charles  O.  Ross,  contributing  editor  of 
the  Post-Dispatch) 

WaSBiMeTOM.  June  17— The  sh.<^bby  politi- 
cal '*»*"»"«g*"*  now  being  practiced  by  anti- 
Booaevclt  Democrats  in  some  of  the  Southnm 
BiBfeM  eculd  result,  conceivably,  in  the  elec- 
tion neit  JaniuuT — January,  not  Novem- 
ber—of a  Republican  President  and  a  Demo- 
giaye  vice  President.  Or  there  couid  be  a 
daatfloclc  over  the  Presidency  that  would 
make  the  Vice  President  the  acting  bead 
ct  tha  Nation. 

Itoese  interesting  poesibllltles  crow  out  of 
the  trbemit  In  the  South — Texas.  South  Caro- 
lina. IflnlHtppl.  and  perhaps  other  States — 
to  nam*  Dnaoontle  tfoetors  who  wUi  vote 
in  the  doctoral  edOego  for  some  other  per- 
son than  the  party  nominee  unless  the  na- 
tional Democratic  platform  meets  certain 
speclflcd  eondltlons.  Theee  are:  Support  of 
the  poU  tax  and  the  Sauth's  traditional  views 
oa  tba  race  question  and.  according  to  the 
dMMBds  of  Texas  and  Mississippi,  a  restore- 
tkm  at  the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vots 
tsr  the  Democratic  Presidential  ncminstion. 

Th»  scheme  may  cr  may  not  come  to 
frultton.  The  Texas  situation  has  been  fur- 
ther compUeatad  by  a  State  Supreooe  Court 
declsloB.  hmtSud  down  last  Wodaaaday, 
granUxig  pro-Booaevelt  Deatiocrata  the  right 
to  fllo  salt  to  require  that  the  namea  of 
llooeevalt  electors  be  pUced  on  the  July  22 
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The  election  of  a 
might  well  follow,  for  it 
unless  the  Democratic 
sweep  the  House  will  go 
could,  however,  be  a 
beyond  the  date,  January 
nlng  of  the  new 
thu  event   the   Vice 
act  as  President  until  a 
fled. 
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President,  to  serve, 
llcnn  PrwlUcnt.  If  the 
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prorldoe  that  the  choice 
in  that  ease  shall  rest 
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37  Republicans,  and  I 
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Back  In  1934  our 
tapt  system  came  in 
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so  throw  the  election 
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The  line -up  in  the 
such  that  a  deadlock  for 
might  have  resulted 
peered  highly  possible 
blnatlon  of  Democratic 
llcan  (La  Follette)  votes, 
would  be  won  by  the 
Charles  W.  Brysm,  brother 

This— in  the  Rspubll 
Chance   that   Charlie 
acting  President  cf  the 
ploited  to  the  limit  in 
and  undoubtedly  had 
the  poor  showing  of 
lette  at  the  polls. 

The  Constitution 
ment)  that  when  a 
Into  the  Hctise,  the 
not  by  individuals  but  b] 
has  one  vote,  so  thst 
with  only  1  Representat  1 
same  power  in  the 
with  45  Representatives 

The  House  must 
Presidential    candidates 
votes  In  the  electoral  c 
cf  all  the  States— or 
choice.    How  a  State 
pend  on  which  party 
tion.    If   a   State   was 
House  by,  say.  11 
ciats  and  all  voted  on 
of  that  State  would  go 
nominee, 

How  this  arrangement 
practice  was  the  subject 
tlon  in  1924.    Toe  re 
trolled  23  delegations. 
La  Follette  1.  while  in 
tween  the  Democrats 
As  long  as  the  tie  lasted 
would  have  been  out  of 
party  could  count 
votes  necessary  to  a 
trading  were  obvious 
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have  been  determined  by  a  single  special 
election  to  fill  a  Hotise  vacancy. 

WITH  OUTGOING  HOCSl 

The  decision  at  that  time  would  have 
rested  with  the  outgoing  House,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  considerations  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Norris  constitutional  amend- 
ment the  twentieth,  which  abolished  tba 
short',  or  "lame  duck,"  session  of  Congress 
and  provided  for  sessions  beginning  each 
year  on  January  3.  and  for  the  start  of  the 
Prealdential  term  on  January  20.  Until  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  country  could  have  been 
chosen  by  a  House  which  had  Just  been 
repudiated  at  the  polli. 

If  this  condition  still  obtained,  the  elec- 
tion would  go  Into  a  House— the  present 
House— In  which  the  Democrats  control  22 
delcgstlons  (this  gives  them  New  York, 
which  U  divided  22  and  22  between  th9  two 
parties,  with  the  American  Lcbor  reprrsenta- 
tlve  holding  the  balsice  of  power) ;  the  Ra- 
publteans  control  23  (though  Wiscocata 
could  be  made  a  tie  If  lU  two  PrograaslTM 
voud  v.lth  the  Democrat*!):  and  In  threo 
Btatea— Idaho,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia—the  2  parties  cencel  ench  other  out. 
Wttb  thU  division,  there  wotild  have  to  be  a 
break  somawbara  before  any  candUUta  eotUd 
get  the  rMjulrad  36  votea. 

It  Is  anybody's  gtuss  bow  tba  next  Botisa^ 
the  one  actually  to  make  the  decision  In  tba 
event  of  electoral  college  impotence — will 
be  divided.  Seemingly  the  r,epubllcans  will 
gain  the  edge  In  any  election  close  enough 
to  permit  the  rebellio'os  southern  bloc  to 
throw  the  Presidential  contest  Into  tha 
House;  but  It  should  be  noted  that  tha  Re- 
pubUcans  can  moke  very  m&terial  gains  in 
numbers  In  the  Hou£e  wltlicut  greatly  alter- 
ing its  voting  complexion  on  a  State -by-Stata 
basis. 

Take  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  with  20 
Republicans  and  13  Democrats.  The  Repub- 
licans could  wipe  out  the  Democratic  repre- 
sentation, gaining  13  seats,  and  yet  have  no 
more  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  President  by 
tiie  House  than  they  would  have  today.  Or 
Illinois,  where  tlie  Republicans  could  add  7 
seats  to  the  18  they  now  hold  and  still  hava 
but  one  vote  on  the  Presidency. 

BALANcz  or  row*B 

It  follows  that  a  Republican  victory  which 
would  give  them  control  of  the  House  would 
not  necessarily  enable  them  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. The  balance  of  power  mtglit  rest  with 
the  Democratic  Representatives  from  the  in- 
surgent Southern  States.  Would  they  vota 
with  their  party  colleagues,  or  throw  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Republican  nominee,  or  continue 
to  hold  up  the  choice  by  following  the  ex- 
ample cf  their  States'  electors  and  voting  for 
a  third  person — say  Senator  Btsd?  A  stale- 
mate might  well  ensue  In  the  House  for  a 
considerable  period,  with  all  that  this  would 
mean  in  the  way  of  undercover  political  trad- 
ing— to  say  nothing  of  the  Indescribable  con- 
fusion Into  which  the  coimtry  would  ba 
thrown  by  the  uncertainty. 

The  voting  In  the  Senate.  If  the  electoral 
collpge  should  fall  to  choose  a  Vice  President, 
would  lie  on  the  two  highest  candidates  for 
that  oQce;  hence  there  would  be  a  deadlock 
only  In  the  event  of  a  tie.  A  majority  of  the 
whole  Senate,  or  49,  would  be  required  for 
a  choice.  The  voting  would  be  as  It  is  nor- 
maUy — by  individuals.  As  already  said,  tha 
complexion  cf  the  Senate  is  such  that  tha 
Democratic  candidate  probably  be  chcsen. 

It  wculd  be  an  ironic  outcome  of  the  south- 
em  rebellion  If  It  should  tie  up  the  House 
and  thereby  elevate  to  the  headship  of  tha 
Nation,  for  an  indefinite  time,  a  man  whom 
the  rebels  condemn  equally  with  the  Presi- 
dent— ^Hembt  Waixacz. 

The  House  has  twice  elected  a  President. 
In  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr 
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were  tied  In  electoral  votes.  The  House  bal- 
loted without  adjoxirnment  from  February  11 
to  17  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  chose 
Jefferson.  Under  the  constitutional  provision 
which  the  twelfth  amendment  superseded. 
Burr,  being  the  second  highest  on  the  list, 
became  Vice  President. 

The  second  election  by  the  Hotise  was  in 
1825,  when  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  Qulncy 
Adams  were  the  leading  contenders.  Jack- 
son had  received  96  electoral  votes  and  Adams 
84.  Henry  Clay  threw  his  suppwrt  to  Adams, 
who  was  elected  and  made  Clay  his  Secretary 
of  State. 

UCOI8LATUU  COMTROia 

It  <he  southern  anti-Roosevelt  Democrats 
persist  In  their  plans  they  will  undoubtedly 
bring  on  renewed  demands  for  abolition  at 
the  electoral -college  system  in  favor  of  a  leas 
complicated  and  more  democratic  way  of 
choosing  our  Preeldents  snd  Vice  Presidents. 

The  present  system  stems  from  the  consti- 
tutional provision  that  In  each  BUta  alactort 
shall  be  chosen  "in  stich  manner  as  the  Icgis- 
Uture  may  direct"  and  that  these  electors 
shall  meat  In  thair  rwpactlve  States  at  an 
appolntad  time— the  data  thU  year  will  ba 
Daearabcr  Ig— and  officially  choose  a  Presl- 
dODt  and  Vlos  President.  lach  euu  baa 
flaetors  equal  to  tba  number  of  its  Repre- 
sanUtlves  and  Senators.  Their  ballou  will 
not  be  offidslly  counted  till  after  the  oon- 
veninj  of  the  new  Congress  on  Jsntiary  S, 
1945.  or  less  than  8  weeks  b^ore  the  date. 
January  20,  set  by  the  twentieth  amendment 
for  the  beginning  of  the  Presidential  term. 
There  is  thus  but  a  very  short  interval  for  the 
breaking  of  a  possible  deadlock  over  the  Pres- 
idency in  the  House.  The  Constitution  puu 
no  brake  on  the  power  of  a  State  legislature 
to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  the  electors 
shall  be  chosen. 

ASGUICZMTS  AGAINST  STSTSU 

Argtilng  more  than  100  years  ago  for  the 
revision  of  the  electoral-college  system,  a 
Hotise  Member  pointed  out  that  a  State  legis- 
lature could  legally  vest  appointment  of  the 
State's  electors  In  a  "board  of  bank  directors, 
a  turnpike  corporation,  or  a  synagogue." 

In  practice,  rival  sets  of  proposed  electors 
are  chosen  by  the  State  party  organizations 
and  voted  upon  in  Stete-wlde  elections. 
Fifteen  States  in  recent  years,  including  Mis- 
souri, have  eliminated  the  electors'  names 
from  *'^i  ballot,  allowing  the  voters  to  select 
them  simply  by  Indicating  a  choice  between 
Presidential  candidates,  and  the  same  result 
has  been  accomplished  In  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island  through  the  use  of  voting 
machines  which  omit  the  names  of  the  elec- 
tors. 

The  States,  however,  lack  the  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  go  the  whole  way  and 
abolish  the  office  of  Presidential  elector. 


Fair  Comment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTAtIvK* 

Thursday,  June  22, 19i4 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

BOAIO  or  SBLBCniXM, 

Hardwick,  Mass.,  June  19,  1944. 
To  the  BorroB  or  thi  WoacrsTiai  TnxooAM, 
Franklin  Street.  Worcester.  Mass. 
Sia:  The  Democratic  voters  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  are  getting  their  flrtt 


▼Ivld  Impressions  of  the  character  and  form 
of  a  purge  attempted  by  an  outside  group 
which  attempts  to  purge  a  man  from  public 
life.  The  present  purge  assumes  particular 
significance  because  It  Is  leveled  against  Con- 
greesman  Philip  J.  PBiLBttr,  of  Clinton,  who 
is  recognized  by  Senators,  Congressmen, 
Washington  correspondents,  and  by  the 
families  of  servicemen,  and  thotisands  of 
constltuenU  in  the  Third  District  as  the 
hardest  working  and  the  most  effective  Con- 
gressman sent  to  Washington  from  any 
Massachusetts  district  in  the  last  foiu* 
decades. 

The  test  at  the  polls,  if  It  may  be  classed 
as  stKh,  win  neither  reflea  on  the  President 
to  whom  the  Congresamrn  has  been  loyal 
wherever  the  Interests  of  the  disttlct  per- 
mitted, nor  upon  labor  whose  rank  and  file 
knows  of  tha  PHiLam  traditional  loyalty. 

Unfortunately  the  Interference  of  people 
from  outside  the  district  will  force  the  pres- 
ant  campaign  to  be  settled  on  any  and  all 
but  tha  real  Isstias  vital  to  tba  district  and 
which  an  alert,  responsive  OoagraMman  must 
always  recoffnica.  Tha  poopio  of  tba  Third 
District  are  not  so  tkuat  el  lUMUorj  as  to 
overlook  tha  fact  that  thaIr  prasant  Congre«- 
man  haa  bean  Identified  with  tha  llb«al  wing 
a€  tba  DaoMcratlc  Party,  which  has  nada 
ita  infltieoea  felt  In  the  State  end  Rational 
platforms  as  well  M  nuking  thasa  planks 
part  of  the  statutes, 

The  Democratic  votar  who  looks  at  tha 
mace  of  charges  and  mlsrapraMntatlona 
which  are  bound  to  be  Uijected  In  this  cam- 
paign by  the  invaders  might  find  soothing 
relief  In  the  doc\unentary  proof  which  u 
available  and  which  further  appraises  the 
records  of  the  men  In  Congress.  A  recent 
supplement  appraises  the  records  of  all  Con- 
gressmen on  vital,  progressive  legislation. 

This  highly  esteemed  authority  (the  New 
Republic)  places  Congressman  Philsim 
among  the  top  four  Massachusetts  Congress- 
men whose  record  was  predominantly  pro- 
gressive. This  same  analysis  bring  out  In 
bold  contrast  the  votes  of  Congressmen  who 
had  very  few  progressive  votes  and  who 
nevertheless  escaped  the  wrath  of  purgers. 

On  the  three  vital  "Foreign  Affairs"  blUs, 
Congressman  Philbin  Is  credited  with  pro- 
gressive votea— a  100-percent  record  for  the 
sane,  responsible  internationalism  which 
would  steer  our  Nation  out  of  future  wars. 
The  Congressman's  votes  on  social  legislation 
and  agricultxire  are  in  the  majority  progres- 
sive, with  the  votes  against  the  O.  P.  A.  be- 
ing the  exception.  Would  these  "giant- 
killers"  tell  the  voters  of  the  third  district 
that  their  Congressman  ^ould  have  re- 
mained indifferent  when  arrogant  bureau- 
crats flaunted  them  in  the  critical  periods  of 
fuel  and  food  shortages? 

In  the  votes  on  taxes  and  Inflationary 
control.  Congressman  Philbik's  votes  were 
Identical  with  the  top  four  and  the  other 
Massachusetts  Congressmen.  The  vote  on  the 
Bates  resolution  reflected  the  temper  of  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  the  Third  District 
over  the  acute  fuel  shortage. 

Congressman  Philbiw  voted  prolabor  in 
the  acid  test  of  the  Smlth-Connally  bUl. 
Responsible  labor  men  In  Washington  know 
that  Congressman  Philbin  can  be  cotmted 
on  in  all  legislation  vital  to  labor. 

And,  finally,  this  appraisal  of  the  record 
of  Congressman  Philbin  gives  him  a  clean 
bill  of  health  on  the  civil  Uberties  bills. 
We  might  add  that  these  invaders  coming 
from  an  environment  where  civil  liberties  are 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance might  be  inclined  to  overlook  the 
fact  of  Congreasman  Philbin's  progressive 
votes  on  the  poU  tax  and  on  the  soldiers'  vote 
bills. 

Prom  the  account  of  tha  analysU  prepared 
by  the  New  Republic,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
moUveo  of  the  men  who  would  beat  Ooa- 


gicasnisn  Philbin  ar«  not  because  of  his  lack 
of  sympathy  for  labor  or  for  the  President, 
but  more  because  of  personal  pique.  Jealousy, 
or  the  desire  to  convert  our  Congressman  Into 
a  feeble  and  futile  rubber  stamp. 

The  critics  of  Congressman  Philbih,  U  they 
are  to  deserve  the  right  to  scold  an  able,  re- 
sponsive, go-through  Congressman,  must  ba 
able  to  say  something  good  or  else  detract 
from  the  esteem  from  their  representations. 
They  must  not  imderestimate  his  valiant 
flght  for  deserved  veterans'  legislation;  his 
pronounced  effectiveness,  even  as  s  first-term 
Congressman;  and  his  efficient  staff  and  per- 
sonal effort  which  accommodstee  well  over  a 
tboxisand  constituents  each  week. 

The  issue  Is  very  simple.  The  vrtars  will 
either  renominate  their  OongrsMmsn  with 
a  record  majority,  or  they  wlU  admluistar  a 
stab-ln-the-back  that  wiU  not  only  show 
their  Ingrattttide  but  will  lose  the  district. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

WnroLO  J.  IUkxlk, 

galoot  fiMMi. 

Habowicx,  Mass. 


r 


laforaulira  for  8cnrk««ta,  Vcteraiu, 
m4  Tbtir  DgpeadcnU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  MiBaouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of 
our  duties  here  In  Congress  Is  to  keep  the 
people  of  our  districts  informed  of  the 
benefits  we  in  Congress  have  made  avail- 
able to  the  service  men  and  women,  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  The  fact 
that  we  have  received  so  many  inquiries 
regarding  the  simplest  benefits  suggests 
to  me  the  need  of  a  digest  of  our  laws 
relating  to  veterans,  service  people  and 
their  families,  that  can  be  used  as  a 
handy  reference  and  can  be  sent  by  tha 
families  to  their  service  men  and  women 
so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  them  of  the  protection  both 
have  under  our  laws  and  the  need  for 
careful  attention  to  the  details  and 
promptness  in  making  application  there- 
for. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cf  the  United  States  la  liberal 
with  those  who  are  wearing  and  have 
worn  the  imiform  of  their  country;  our 
servicemen  are  the  best  paid  and  the  best 
equipped  in  the  world;  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  receive  more  adequate 
care  than  any  others  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause of  the  different  kind  of  warfare 
which  has  developed,  the  needs  will 
change  and  many  future  requirements 
will  have  to  be  met,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  I  think  we  have  pro\ided  very  hand- 
somely for  our  service  families.  We  have 
a  special  duty  to  both  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  to  help  them  readjust 
their  lives  to  the  new  conditions  that 
have  been  imposed  upon  them.  I  am 
very  proud  that  I  have  had  a  small  part 
in  providing  these  advantages,  especi- 
ally the  educational  features,  in  my  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  t^  House  of  Represeatatives. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONG  SESSIONAL  RECORD 


Muunuam  axb  ALU>w*ircia  ros  otnniMMn 
Dependenta  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  dependent's 
allowanc*  from  the  Oovemment  In  addl- 
iloa  to  the  serviceman's  allotment. 
ThoM  oitn  and  women  servme  as  ofBoert 
MaMOBdwanollifrigrstcm.  Tbeallofw- 
MWM  fffOfkM  fef  ttM  Oomimmt  are 
as  followf : 

ClMi  A  dipmdmto:  A  wife,  l»0;  a  wife 
•ad  ooe  ehtkl,  |M;  each  additional  child. 
fM.  A  dlvOTMd  wife,  143:  a  divorced 
Wile  and  oao  etilld.  $12.  and  lap  lor  each 
tOOA  Noi«!  It  the  dlvoree 
•ItlMeoiirtdeeenei 

Jf  tflMffAlC  M^te* 

DMHtTih*  wife  wtU  iMt  tmtlH  My  tlUri- 

f  MMM  tflMir  m  MPAfftU  MlBtMMIMr 
iitM  vOl  Ml  iMi  liwf  than  the  amount 


1  Washington  St.,  Newark ,  N.  J.    If  you 


difficult; 


liPM  ttm  aenrlMMMl 


im  ftuppfirt,    A 


pvnA.  Wt  4fW  punnu,  W7;  a  partnt 
Md  §nf  mkkm  ot  brotii^rs  and  eteterf, 

SL^JSmLTUT'  ""^  •* 

oSSVl  diPtMwuj' The  depiwdint 
MMpwy  llwl  bf  tr^Je  (wmpleuty 

port.  One  pwmt.  IM;  one  pumt  and 
«IM  tePttwr  or  sister.  Hi;  one  pvcot  and 
c«eh  nddlUonal  brother  or  sister.  HO  plus 
111  for  each  bnlher  or  sleier:  two  par- 
ents. 168:  two  parents  and  one  brother 
cr  sister.  158  plus  111  for  each  brother  or 
rLstcr;  a' brother  or  sister  but  no  parents, 
142;  each  additional  brother  or  sister 
without  parents.  111. 

It  is  important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commanding  ofaccrs  for 
allotment  and  allowance,  a^  these  bene- 
fits win  begin  the  date  application  is  filed. 
Allotments  are  compulsory  only  for  class 
A  dependents.  If  the  service  man  or 
woman  for  some  reason  or  other  fails  to 
make  application  or  is  in  a  position  where 
he  or  she  cannot  make  appUcalion.  any 
class  A  dependent  can  make  application 
Instead.  The  Army  requires  their  regu- 
lar awjlicaUon  blank  to  be  filled  out:  the 
Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the 
»i«m»  of  applicant's  wife  and  children 
and  dates  of  birth.  In  case  a  man  is  re- 
ported missing  in  action,  the  allotment 
and  allowance  continue  to  be  paid  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  xmlees  In  the  meantime 
his  status  is  definitely  determined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an  al- 
lowance at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
arc  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  In  the  service,  they  get  168  per 
month.  Now.  if  another  son  or  daughter 
In  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  |37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances 
is-  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25.  D.  C:  the 
agency  for  the  Army  is :  Office  of  Depend- 
ency  Benefits.    War    Department,    213 


contact  your 


or  nxncKMXM 

of  e^^reme  hardship 


are  not 

two  emergency 

pxpress  pui-pose 
n  need.    These 


rtrnpf.  or 
Um  Midler 
immodlAU 
wm  rteelve 
ftt  aU 
td  tU  d«« 
IntheArmf 
„.  sfumld  f«t  In 
luBd  tlirdUfh  the 


experience  any 
Congressman. 
TsiiPoeAST  AD  rot 

&ometlmee 

arise  mvolving  dependen  s  of  servicemen 

Many  dependenUi,  and  e  ten  members  of 

the   armed   forces  theriselves 

fully  acquainted  with  thi 

agenelee  set  up  for  the 

of  helping  such  persons 

two  agencirs  have  brani  hes  all  over  the 

country.    They  are  the  i  irmy  ttneriency 

Relief  Fund,  whose  furctlons 

etnUy  been  aMigned  U  .-  -    , 

and  the  Ifavy  Relief  fo  lety.  whleh  aUo 
ean  be  rtftehfd  through  hoRedOroM. 

Any  member  of  the  »r  t«d  forces  in  the 
Army  cm  ippwl  to  9>«  Army  Relief 
Fund.  reprcMntod  In 
through  Mm  Rid  Or 
to  not  al  •mhp,  for 

fllMIMlal    MMtAIMO. 

tiiiflddiw  Md  willing 
MMMr  tktfMdUa 
pgndfiKiofiMnindw 
gnd  MyMt  Mfdlnc  ri 
touehfttMitwttbiMe 
lofol  Rod  Crose> 

Any  ionnoeman  or  lerrlcewonwn  In 
our  nnvnJ  foreee  or  M  dependenU  can 
APPMl  to  this  agency  f o '  urgent  financial 
MBteUnee.  To  get  Imi  ledlate  action,  it 
Is  advisable  to  take  ttu  ease  up  through 
the  Red  Cross. 

MCSTXSxMO-oi  rr  pat 

This  benefit  Is  payabfe  to  all  honorably 
discharged  personnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  Is  below  cap  tain  in  the  Army. 
end  lieutenant  senior  e  rade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  n  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  ess  than  60  days' 
active  service.  |100:  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  ser  ice  none  of  which 
was  outside  continenta  United  States  or 
Alaska.  $200;  personml  with  60  days  or 
more  active  service,  a  ly  part  of  which 
was  outside  continenta  United  States  or 
Alaska,  1300.  Whenever  mustering-out 
payments  amounts  to  more  than  $100. 
payments  are  made  in  monthly  intervals 
of  1100  each.  Service  nen  who  are  dis- 
charged at  their  own  r  iquest  are  not  en- 
titled to  muster-out  p  ly. 

nZS  MZDXCAL  AND  NTT«SIN(    CAWC  TOm  WIVKS  AMD 
IMTANTS  or  MIN  IN  OMS  ASMED  rOKCXS 

Under  this  plan  a  w  ie  of  any  man  in 
service  may  receive  p  enatal  care  from 
a  qualified  doctor  at  h  er  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  cfQce.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  1  n  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  ha  ?ital.  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  nedical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  [naternity  care  is 
provided,  including  a  ihysical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  babj  is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  tl  e  first  year  of  life. 

The  wife  should  sej  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy .  She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  ar  application  form 
to  apply  for  this  free  service.  If  the 
doctor  does  not  have  hese  blanks,  write 
to  the  Biu^au  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Missouri  Stati ;  Beard  of  Health. 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  an  i  ask  them  to  send 
a  blank  to  you.  Pill  <  ut  the  application 
blank  carefully.  Be  s  ire  to  include  your 
husband's  serial  num  ler,    The  wife  fills 


in  part  1  of  the  blank.  Ask  your  doctor 
to  fill  in  part  2  at  once  and  send  it  im- 
mediately to  Jefferson  City  for  approval. 
It  is  important  that  wives  apply  for  this 

in  early  pregnancy:  the  State  board  of 
health  will  not  approve  payment  of  tne 
doctor,  hospital,  or  any  service,  before 
the  application  is  made  out.  In  the  case 
of  emergency,  be  sure  that  the  doctor 
makes  application  for  you  within  48 
houri  after  service  Is  rendered,  if  tne 
application  is  not  made  within  41  hours, 
no  bills  for  medical  or  hospital  scrvJco 
will  be  paJd.  The  charge*  are  paid  dl- 
rectly  to  the  honpUnl  and  the  doctor  and 
the  nurie;  no  monty  is  given  to  the  wife. 
Thl«  nefvloe  to  extended  to  wives  and  In- 
fanu  of  »efylc«n«»  in  Mgwill.  Fuerto 
Rtoo,  gnd  Alaska,  but  not  to  any  oibgr 

smwi'ieiiwem  WMSfi  itf  pntitttii9 
Our  honortWy  dlwharg'^  vrterans  of 
all  war*  gre  entitled  to  a  pmwlon  f;;r 
dtsgbillttoe  ineurred  In  or  fnrijii^^^ 
thtit  service  In  line  of  duty,  ^T^JJ-^J 
range  from  IW  per  month  f^^^^J: 
dtogSutty  to  IIOO  per  month  for  total 

ffi,  btlndiMM,  gnd  10  forth,  the  high- 
ett  rate  being  I2W  per  month. 

The  dtoabtliiy  claim  to  filed  by  the  vet- 
eran for  benefits  payable  t«  Wm  as  the 
result  of  Injury  or  disease  resulting  from 
mlliUry  service.  The  award  o'  com- 
pensation is  based  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability which  is  determined  according  to 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  schedule 
provisions.  Any  disability,  except  mis- 
conduct. Is  compensable  If  It  Is  as  much 
as  10-percent  disabling.  Th?s  applica- 
tion is  known  as  form  526.  It  is  simple 
to  execute  and  seldom  does  one  have 
any  trouble  answering  the  questions. 
Additional  evidence  is  seldom  required. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  initial  claim.  No  subse- 
quent formal  claim  need  be  filed.  If  the 
veteran  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
rating,  he  can  submit  medical  evidence 
to  this  effect. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  sufUcient  find- 
ings to  warrant  it.  It  is  -essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  hig^er  degree  of  disability  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence,  the  Vet- 
erans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an 
official  physical  examination  for  rating 
purposes,  thereby  reopening  the  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the 
military  or  naval  service  transferred 
from  one  Veteraris'  Administration  facil- 
ity to  another,  smd  except  in  cases  of 
enlisted  men  discharged  for  disability 
whose  claims,  with  essential  service  and 
medical  records,  are  forwarded  to  area 
offices  for  settlement,  veterans  should  file 
claim  on  proper  form  which  will  be  sup- 
plied them  by  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility,  or  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If  the 
disabled  person  is  insane  or  incompe- 
tent, the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  will  file  all  necessary 
claims  for  him. 
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ftCAOTOSTMENT  TO  CIVXL  LITC 

Education:  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  offers 
an  education  to  any  man  who  .served  for 
a  period  of  90  days,  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16, 1040,  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  war,  and  who  was  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, and  who  was  not  over  25 
years  of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
service.  Application  must  be  made 
therefor  within  2  years  after  discharge. 
The  Oovemment  will  pay  to  the  srhoot 
of  the  veteran's  eho'ee.  up  to  IIOO  per 
year  for  tuition  and  books,  and  will  pay 
to  the  veteran  ISO  p«r  month  mainte- 
ngnee  1/  single  and  |7S  If  he  hoa  d«pend- 
tntg.  In  no  event  stiali  the  total  period 
or  odueatlon  eMeed  4  yi^ars.  Ihore  to 
ftlfo  g  provtolon  for  part-time  etteiidaiMt 
In  g  flouroe  of  gdumtlon  or  trglnlng  at  g 
reduced  lUbetotoiMe  alUmanee  or  witliout 
gllowaneg  but  with  payment  of  tuition 
•nd  other  rxpensei, 

A  veteran  a)<io  hai  Vm  right  to  voeg* 
ilonal  education  for  itrvlee'lncurred  dis- 
abilities, extended  to  tr^eso  who  teerved 
during  th«  pctriod  from  f^ptembrr  \%, 
1940,  to  December  f ,  194)1, 

Application  for  cducat  on  and  training 
fliouid  be  made  to  the  Director,  fennce* 
men's  Education  and  Training,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washlni.'ton.  D.  C. 

Loans  for  the  purchaw;  or  construction 
of  houses,  farms,  and  business  property: 
Loans  provided  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes  or  for  the  al-eratlon  or  im- 
provement of  buildlngi.  or  equipment 
may  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  the  tot  il  amount  guar- 
anteed as  to  any  one  person  not  exceed- 
ing en  aggregate  of  $2,000.  Loans  may 
be  made  by  an  individual  or  by  private  or 
public — State  or  Federal —lending  agen- 
cies or  Institutions.  Tlie  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent.  The  loan 
must  be  practicable  and  suitable  to  vet- 
erans' circumstances.  The  loan  must  be 
repaid  in  20  years.  Application  must  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  V/ash- 
Ington,  D.  C. 

Employment  of  veterans:  A  veteran  of 
any  war,  honorably  discharged  from  any 
one  of  the  services,  has  ihe  right  to  reg- 
ister for  emplojmient  and  for  placement 
In  employment  by  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service.  He  shoold  contact  his 
local  United  States  Employment  Office  in 
his  home  town  or  county. 

Unemployment  compensation:  There 
Is  also  a  provision  for  unemployment 
allowances  of  $20  per  w<;ek  while  unem- 
ployed. To  be  eligible,  the  person  must 
reside  in  the  United  States;  be  com- 
pletely unemployed,  or  if  partially  im- 
eraployed.  at  wages  le.ss  than  $23  per 
week;  be  registered  with  and  report  to  a 
public  employment  ofiice;  be  able  to 
work  and  available  for  sjitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  cisqualifled  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  if  he.  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered:  if  he  fails,  witliout  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course;  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike 
or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage. 


Bi>i£Frin  rem.  ccpzkdents  as  a  besttlt  of  lom 

or  SON,  DAUGHTER,  HUSBAND,  OR  PATHES 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment, 
monthly  insurance  payments  (if  the 
serviceman  applied  for  insurance), 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 

O.-atuity:  The  gratuity  Is  a  lump-ium 
payment  equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the 
rate  received  at  the  date  of  death.  In 
addition,  the  dependents  of  any  private 
or  Kf^amsn  who  dies  In  fonMsn  service 
receive  30  prrcimt  of  hto  base  bay,  and 
the  dependent!!  of  any  oflWer  who  diet  In 
foreign  Mrvlco  reo«ive  10  pereent  of  hto 
baig  pay.  If  the  sorvieeman  was  in 
either  tne  flying  forvleg  or  lubmarlne 
xei'vioe,  hto  depgadonti  reoolveL  In  addi- 
tion, M  ptrggtit  of  hto  boof  pay.  Iltore 
is  nlM)  g  loBfOvlty  provtolon  in  addition 
to  the  above  gmoimln, 

The  gratuity  to  automatleally  paid  to 
g  wife  cf  g  dogfgogd  vgtgran,  &r  If  therg 
to  no  wtfit,  It  to  automatically  paid  to  thg 
gurvlving  child  or  children,  It  to  not 
automattoaliy  paid  to  parent*  or  broth« 
ere  or  ototers  of  an  unmarried  lorvtoe* 
man,  'Die  serviceman  should  dgiigwgtg 
wTM  ong  of  thto  tatter  clabs  to  receive 
It;  however,  If  he  does  not,  they  may 
apply  for  ft.  If  two  parents  survive,  the 
amount  to  divided  between  them.  A 
grandparent  mu;>t  show  an  Insurable  In- 
terest in  order  to  receive  It. 

Application  Khould  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  OfBce.  United 
States  Army,  60  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.  C;  by  the  surviving  rela- 
tive of  a  seaman  to:  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. Navy  Department,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Monthly  Insurance  payments:  This  In- 
surance is  not  paid  In  a  lump  sum;  it  Is 
paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary — the  older  the 
beneficiary,  the  higher  is  each  monthly 
payment.  On  a  $10,000  poUcy  a  bene- 
ficiary over  30  years  of  age  will  receive 
$55.51  a  month  for  240  months.  A  bene- 
ficiary over  30  years  of  age  will  get  a 
guaranteed  120  equal  installments — and 
if  they  survive  beyond  120  months  it  is 
paid  for  life.  Under  a  $10,000  policy,  a 
50-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  in  service  to  see  that  all  insur- 
ance policies  are  In  order  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiaries.  An  insurance 
policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women  In 
service  can  name  any  of  the  following 
as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child, 
stepchild,  Ulegitlmate  child,  parents, 
brother,  or  sister,  including  those  of  half 
blood.  Tnere  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
parent  or  brother  or  sister  from  being 
the  beneficiary  of  more  than  one  service- 
man. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now. 
S3e  that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It 
might  save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future. 
Negligence  has  caused  many  a  benefici- 
ary to  lose  out.    A  little  care  can  avoid 

a  lot  of  trouble  should  anything  happen. 


I  would  suggest  that  you  send  your  serv- 
iceman this  pamphlet  so  that  h3  may 
check  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Monthly  pension:  This  pension  is  paid 
automatically  to  a  wife  and  children. 
All  children  under  18  are  eligible.  Chil- 
dren up  to  21  are  eligible  if  they  are  in 
school  up  to  that  time.  If  a  child  mar- 
ries before  II  or  21.  they  are  not  eligible 
for  this  pension.  Parents  who  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  deoeoeed  man  or 
woBoa  in  tervlog  ar*  «lgd  gntttlod  to  » 
penilon,  Partntg  who  have  boon  do« 
pend^int  upon  g  deeoggod  lervlceman  eon 
get  g  pgn^on  gt  thu  ggflM  time  hto  wtft 
and  children  are  gel  ting  g  pgngton.  The 
nmounts  of  the  monthly  pgflgioii  trg  gg 
follows;  _ 

One  pgrgni,  I4l  a  month,  Two  pgr« 
enis,  139  mnHi,  WUlow  l;ui  no  ohlld,  |IOi 
widow  with  one  ehlid.  Ml,  with  111  for 
etch  gdditlongl  child.  Mo  widow  but  one 
ehlld,  139;  no  wtd(m  but  two  children, 
999;  no  wldtw  but  two  gMldtm,  999 
gQugily  dlvUtad,  with  llO  tor  gggti  aM* 
tioaal  child,  the  tot^l  not  to  cuoeod  1190, 
Th*  fact  that  u  widow,  a  oiilld,  or 
parent  gets  the  Insurance,  do«i  nol  pre* 
vent  thtm  from  g<>Ulng  g  pnurton  atoo. 
They  can  collect  both  inrntrance  and  a 
pension. 

Back  pay  due  the  serviceman:  When 
a  casualty  occurs,  that  serviceman  or 
woman  who  has  iKicome  a  casualty  may 
have  back  pay  coming.  Ail  this  back  pay 
to  paid  to  the  nearest  heir.  Application 
should  be  made  by  the  surviving  relative 
of  a  soldier  to:  Finance  Officer.  United 
States  Army.  CO  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.  C;  by  the  surviving  rela- 
tive of  a  seaman  to:  Bureau  cf  Naval 
Personnel.  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C. 

Headstone  for  grave:  Any  person  may 
make  application  for  a  headstone  for  the 
grave  of  any  veteran  of  any  one  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  services  whose  service  was 
honorable,  to  the  Quartermaster  Gzn- 
eral.  War  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

Burial  allowance  for  any  war  veteran: 
After  honorable  service,  reimbursement 
for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding 
$103,  on  burial,  funeral,  and  transporta- 
tion expenses.  AppUcation  should  be 
made  to  Director.  Dependent  Claims 
Service,  Veterans*  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  In 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  therein 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  his  minor  children  or 
adult  unmarried  daughters. 

WRITS  rOR  OTHIK  INTORMATTOIC 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  details  of  benefits  available  to  veter- 
ans of  this  and  previous  wars.  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  briefly  the  benefits  par- 
ticularly relating  to  World  War  No.  2. 
as  many  ppmphkts  have  been  printed 
covering  the  provisions  for  veterans  of 
other  wars.  I  merely  cffer  this  digest  as 
a  guide  to  senicemen.  veterans,  and 
their  dependents.  If  anyone  has  special 
questions  cr  individual  problems  net  cov- 
ered in  this  summary,  I  suggest  you 
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write  to  me  persoiudly,  to  the  foUowing 
~«ddmi:  Max  Schwabs.  Room  334.  House 
OOee  BoUdtng.  WMblngton.  D.  C. 


Pcraaaeat  Narse  Corps  m  the  Veteraas' 
Adainstntioa 


■riKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  KCAasALHUum 

Zlf  THX  HOUSB  or  REPRBSSrTATXVZS 

Thursday.  June  22. 1S44 

lirs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  introduced  the  following  bill 
in  an  effort  to  secure  an  adequate  nurs- 
ing staff  to  care  for  o\ix  disabled  veter- 


A  bill  toy  Mra.  Roans  to  proTlde  for  the  eaUb- 
IttfMBMit  of  a  paraoanent  Durse  corp«  in  tbe 
IMMMaC  inmlnliimiiiii 

Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  AdmlnKtrator 
9t  Veterans'  Affairs,  hereinafter  referred  to 
•■  ttie  Administrator.  Is  authorlaed  and  dl- 
MCtad  to  astabllsh  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
Mratlon  a  permanent  Nurse  Corps  to  be 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration  Nurse 
Oorpe   and    hereinafter   referred   to   as   the 

Corpa 

.  a.  Tbe  Nune  Corps  shall  consist  of  the 
member*:  1  aapeitntendent  of 
with  the  rank  of  colonel:  6  ofBcers 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel;  73  of- 
ficer* with  the  rank  of  major;  lOO  officers 
with  the  rank  of  captain:  800  offloers  with  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant;  15,000  ofBcers  with 
tiM  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  such  other 
noncommissioned,  enlisted 
and  civilian  employees  as  may  be 
neceesary  by  the  Administrator. 
S.  The  superintendent  of  the  Nurse 
Oorpa  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
j^ftm  the  recommendation  d  the  Admln- 
Irtvator.  and  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  nurae  aarnoe  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Obc.  4.  Afier  the  original  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  superintendent  of  the  Nurse 
Ootpe.  a  Tacancy  occurring  In  that  grade 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Iftirse  Oorpe  who  have  served  not 
leas  tkaa  2  years  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 


aac.  5.  Mo  ffnmmlloosd  oOeer  shall  be 
appointed  In  tbe  Nuxae  Corpe  or  promoted 
to  a  higher  grade  or  rank  until  his  or  her 
professional,  mental,  moral,  and  phynlcal  flt- 
assB  to  parfona  en  the  duties  of  the  assigned 
rank  or  grade  have  been  estabUshed  to  the 
aattifaotlon  of  a  board  iiiwtetHUn  of  Oorpa 
■Maaber*  to  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
ItUatur  In  aoeordanoe  with  regulations  to  be 
pnatulgated  by  him. 

•k.  6.  The  rates  of  pay  and  allowances,  ln« 
crsasi  of  pay.  transportation  of  property,  re- 
tircmeat  or  pension  beneflu.  rights  under  the 
Katumal  Isnltis  Life  Insurance  Act  of  IMO, 

It  to  hospttallsatlon 
gratutttti  aad  priTUegaa  for  com- 
•ad  enlisted  pMaountl  of  the 
Oorpa  ahall  be  idmftlaal  with  thoes 
proYtded  for  personnel  of  the  corresponding 
rank  and  status  In  tbe  United  Statee  Amy. 
gae.  7.  Ifembera  of  the  Nuree  Corps  oaay 
or  other  suppltee  In 
Adaanistratlon.  the 
War  aad  Navy  DspartaienU  In  accordanes 
with  rsgulattoas  to  be  jointly  promulgated 
1»y  the  Administrator,  the  Sserstary  of  War. 
and  the  Seerewry  of  tbe  Navy,  imder  as 
nearly  tha  same  eonditlona  aa  ar*  pvacticabla 


lent 


Admin  istrator 
regulal  ions 
anil 
admin  is  xation 
Admix  Istrator 
sNursdR 
person]  lel 
niirses 


b5 
aid 


du  y 


li 


llOt 

offli«rs 
char{  es 


mo  ith 
t  me  I 
8(  rvlce 


^ur»e 


wih 


and  as  are  applical^e 
Begular  Bstabllahm< 

8BC.  8.  The 
the  rtiles  and 
dvict  of  personnel 
the  Internal 
aac.  9.  The 
and  maintain  a  Nurs< 
and  enlisted 
oe  appointed  such 
fled  on  ezaminatloE 
ranks  as  are  deemefl 
mlnistrator  to  fill 
emergent  conditions 
Hasenre  Oorpe  may 
whenever  needed. 
Nurse  Corps  may  b* 
serve  for  any  period 
services  on  active 
illations  may  provid  >. 
credits  for  service 
active  service  in  th 
Sac.  10.  The  super 
der  such  rcgulatlods 
shall  prescribe,  shal 
point  a  board  of 
more  than  five 
to  determine 
clency.  or  mlscondtitt 
Nurse  Corps,  and  11 
are  sustained  shall 
grade,  retirement,  or 
Corps  of  such 
chaiged  for  inefficiency 
entitled  to  one 
pay  In  effect  at  the 
completed  year  of 
not  in  excess  of  6 
pay  shall  be  allowed 
because  of  misoondpct 

BBC.  11.  Comimlss: 
personnel  of  the 
tailed  for  service 
Army  or  the  Navy 
listed  nurses  of  the 
detailed  for  service 
the  Veterans' 
taU  will  promote  tlu 
however,  In  any  wi: 
of  the  service  for 
same  was  created 

Sac.  13.  The 
tlon.  may  grant 
leave   of  absence 
without  deduction 
accumulate  annuaU|r 
oees  of  3  months 

Sac.  IS.  The 
mendation  of  the 
may  employ  such 
the  personnel  of 
time,  part  time,  or 
of  pay  ss  he  may 

Sac.  14.  The  Nur^ 
to  use  tha  laalgnii 
may  be  preaorfbed 
the  appropriations 
Istration  shall  be 
deemed  necessary 
out  these  and  othei 

Sac.  15.  The 
to  enter  into 
the  War  Department 
■Mat  for  tbe  piuch^se 
maats.  equipment, 
the  Nurse  Corps 

Sac.  18 
•hall  be  mode  In 
preecrlbed  by  the 
rofersnos  to  other 
service  employees  oi 
that  appointment 
Oorpa  shall  not  be 
member  of  the  " 
the  ecntlnuanee  o 
Bksmbar  may  have 
aaettre  as  a  civil 

Sac.  17.  All  sets 
fllet  herewith  are 
tagly. 


shall   prescribe 
governing  the  con- 
regulations  respecting 
of  tbe  nurses, 
shall  esUblish 
Reserve  Corps  ol  ofOcers 
to  which  there  shall 
as  are  found  quail- 
In  such  numbers  and 
necessary  by  the  Ad- 
vacanciee  or  meet  any 
Members  of  the  Nurse 
assigned  to  active  duty 
any  member  of  the 
transferred  to  the  Re- 
durlng  which  his  or  her 
are  not  required.   Reg- 
for  longevity  and  other 
the  Reserve  as  well  as 
Nurse  Corps, 
ntendent  of  nurses,  Un- 
as the  Administrator 
from  time  to  time  ap- 
less  than  three  nor 
of  the  Nitfse  Corps 
of  Inaptitude,   ineffi- 
of  any  member  of  the 
such  charge  or  charges 
recommend  reduction  in 
discharge  from  the  Nurse 
Any  member  so  dis- 
or  inaptitude  shall  be 
's  pay  at  the  rate  of 
of  discharge  for  every 
In  the  Nurse  Corps 
years,  but  no  additional 
to  a  member  discharged 


to  members  of  th* 


;it>ned  officers  and  enlisted 
Corps  may  be  de- 
the  Nurse  Corps  of  the 
ind  commissioned  or  en- 
Army  and  Navy  may  be 
wltL  the  Nurse  Corps  of 
Admlalstratlon  when  such  de- 
public  interests  without, 
impairing  the  efficiency 
purpose  for  which  the 
ts  maintained. 
Adniinistrator.  In  his  dlscre- 
me^bers  of  the  Nurse  Corps 
80  days  per   annum, 
pay.    Such  leave  may 
for  a  period  not  in  ez- 


tlie 
aJd 


f>r 
)f 


Adn  Llnlstrator,  upon  recom- 

I  uperintendent  of  nursee, 

lersonnel  In  addition  to 

Nurse  Corpe  on  a  fuU 

fee  basis  at  such  rates 

prescribe. 

Corps  shall  be  entitled 

of  service  and  rank  as 

the  Administrator,  and 

of  the  Veterans'  Admln- 

a  reliable  for  the  expenses 

ind  appropriate  to  carry 

provisions  of  this  act. 

Adniinistrator  Is  authorized 

or  contracts  with 

and  the  Navy  Depart- 

of  uniforms,  accouter- 

and  other  supplies  for 


U  e 


ty 


agrwtnents 


Appointments  to  tbe  Nurse  Corp* 

with  regulations 

Administrator  and  without 

laws  pertaining  to  civil* 

the  United  States,  except 

I  a  member  la  the  Nurse 

(fmstrtied  as  depriving  any 

Corps  of  any  rights  or 

any  rights  which  such 

lecurad  or  may  hereafter 

employee, 
or  parts  of  acts  in  eon> 
hereby  aiodlfled  accord- 


Nuxie 


se  vies 


Keep  the  Record  Straifht 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AaxAMSAa 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RXPRXSXNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  statement  made  by  Brit- 
ain's Minister  of  Production,  Capt.  Oliver 
Lyttelton,  of  the  inner  war  cabinet,  on 
Tuesday,  June  20,  1944,  was  the  most 
ridiculous  and  insidious  that  has  been 
made,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  responsible 
person  diuring  this  terrible  and  tragic 
war. 

At  an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
luncheon,  he  said  in  referring  to  lend- 
lease:  "Japan  was  provoked  into  attack- 
ing the  American  at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is 
a  travesty  on  history  ever  to  say  that 
America  was  forced  into  the  war.  Every- 
one knows  where  American  sympathies 
were.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  America 
was  ever  truly  neutral  even  before  Amer- 
ica came  into  the  war  on  an  all-out  fight- 
ing basis." 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  member  of 
the  inner  war  cabinet  or  any  person  with 
a  responsibility  would  willfully  and  in- 
tentionally make  such  a  misstatement  of 
facts.  It  is  a  travesty  on  the  purposes 
for  which  we  are  fighting  to  make  such 
an  incorrect  statement. 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
history  of  the  Japanese  aggression  and 
attitude  toward  this  country  knows  the 
statement  was  wholly  incorrect  and  un- 
justified. Everyone  knows  of  the  Jap- 
anese aggression  that  started  in  1931. 
The  efforts  of  this  country  to  keep  the 
world  at  peace  are  also  known  by  every- 
one who  has  followed  these  develop- 
ments. 

Japan  has  through  these  years  de- 
liberately pursued  her  notorious  con- 
quest which  ended  with  the  unpardon- 
able attswk  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Secretary 
Hull  correctly  denounced  the  statement 
immediately  and  though  the  people  of 
America  view  the  statement  as  idle  talk 
and  incorrect,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  It 
was  ever  made. 

The  Washington  Post  of  today  has  a 
very  good  editorial  expressing  a  practical 
view  as  well  as  a  clear  one.  and  I  include 
It  herewith: 

FAT7Z  raa 

There  were  grounds  for  Secretary  Hull's 
Indignation  over  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton 's  speech 
in  London.  Mr.  Ljrttelton,  who  Is  Britain** 
Minister  of  Production,  and  a  member  of  the 
War  Cabinet,  said  that  "Japan  was  provoked 
into  attacking  the  Americans  at  Pearl  liar- 
bor."  The  obeervation  was  suttaequently 
amended,  but  the  damage  had  been  dona. 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  who  ought  to  have  more  com- 
mon aense  and  more  political  sense,  merely 
repeated  a  piece  of  fooUshneee  which  the 
bltur-enders  toward  the  Preeldent  used  to 
utter.  They  had  bean  rtlancad  by  facu  which 
would  convince  a  sehool  boy.  Thxis  the  pros- 
pect bad  been  opened  up  in  th*  last  few 
weeks  that  there  would  be  no  dlseenslon  on 
lasuea  of  either  war  or  foreign  policy  in  the 
coming  campaign.  Obviously  Mr.  Htill.  who 
baa  b*an  laboring  patiently  in  th*  la*t  • 
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months  to  take  foreign  policy  out  of  politics, 
could  not  allow  the  Lyttelton  remark  to  go 
by  without  Instant  reputilation. 

The  long  history  of  Japan's  aggressions 
since  the  invasion  of  Marchuria  In  1931  is  a 
rebuttal  of  Mr.  Lyttelton')  assertion.  Japan 
by  that  act  flouted  the  Ki^Uofg  Pact.  Secre- 
tary Stimson  even  at  thit  time  wanted  to 
take  cctlon  In  defense  of  American  Inlcreets. 
The  Nine  Power  Pact  was  the  nest  multilat- 
eral arrangement  to  gu  Into  the  dkcard. 
Japan  likewise  tore  up  hi3r  arms  agreements 
with  this  country.  In  addition,  tLe  war  lords 
started  to  move  tbe  Nipponese  armies  Into 
China  proper  and  didn't  st<^  till  they  were 
at  Camrah  Bay.  whence  they  overlooied  the 
Philippines.  In  the  procesj,  American  lives 
and  property  and  even  warships  were  at- 
tacked. Japan,  Indeed,  had  cloccd  almost  all 
the  accesses  to  the  Pacific  when  this  country 
began  to  take  alarm.  Tien,  In  response  to 
public  pressure,  we  clai)ped  embargoes  on 
Amerlcp.n  exports  to  Japjin,  and  war  became 
Inevitable. 

Mr.  Churchill  Is  reputed  to  have  wondered 
only  a  short  while  before  Pearl  Harbor  when 
tue  United  States  would  wake  up  to  the 
Japanese  menace  and  tske  militaiy  as  well 
as  economic  action.  Pe;ul  Harbor  supplied 
the  awakencr.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  a 
campaign  of  aggression  which,  as  the  Japa- 
nese themselves  aren't  loath  to  admit,  was 
Intended  to  make  the  Pacific  a  Japanese  lake. 
Mr.  Matsuoka,  when  he  w&a  foreign  minister 
of  Japan  Just  before  war  broke  out,  outlined 
the  great  Japan  as  including  all  of  Oceania 
as  well  as  the  "coprosperity  sphere"  of  half 
of  Asia.  That  in  all  tiiess  circumstances 
Japan  can  be  held  to  have  been  "provoked" 
Into  action  at  Pearl  Harbor  is  a  gross  mis- 
reading of  history. 


My  Record  in  Opposing  F.  E.  P.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  the  Committee  on 
Labor  is  now  conducting  hearings  on  the 
Scanlon  bill  (H.  R.  3986 )  to  make  perma- 
nent the  so-called  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  commonly  referred 
to  as  P.  E.  P.  C.  I  desire  to  go  en  record 
as  being  utterly  opposed  to  any  such  leg- 
islation and  expect  to  fight  it  with  all  the 
force  at  my  command. 

I  think  the  committee  would  better 
ser\e  the  public  interest  and  the  unity 
now  so  much  needed  in  the  war  effort  if 
it  would  abandon  any  such  effort  and 
announce  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try that  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
fairly  and  equitably  adjust  all  prob- 
lems regarding  fair  employment  of  their 
citizens. 

The  present  agitation  is  Incubating  and 
promoting  race  feeling  and  prejudice 
rather  than  discouraging  it.  The  people 
of  the  South  are  a  Just  and  fair  people. 
In  my  section  white  and  colored  people 
have  lived  and  worked  together  In  har- 
mony and  contentment  for  many  years, 
under  existing  segregation  laws  which 


must  not  be  changed.  If  the  uplifters 
and  bureaucrats  will  leave  us  alone,  we 
will  work  out  the  problem  In  fairness  and 
justice  to  all. 

I  also  oppose  and  bitterly  resent  the 
procedure  recently  resorted  to  In  tiiis 
House  to  tack  the  so-called  P.  E.  P.  C. 
as  a  rider  on  to  a  nccescary  and  essential 
war  appropriation  bill.  I  protest  the 
parliamentary  tactics  employed.  Same 
was  confusing  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  rendins  public.  Some  newspapsrs 
of  high  standing  carried  stories  that  did 
not  reflect  the  true  situation.  I  spcks 
with  visor  against  that  item  and  voted 
against  it  at  every  cpportuniy. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  demanded  a 
roll  call  record  vote  on  the  Taiver 
amendment,  which  was  denied.  I  still 
hope  the  Senate  will  strike  out  P.  E.  P.  C. 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  and  vote 
against  it  if  the  bill  comes  to  the  House. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  In  the 
Hcuse  denouncing  P.  E.  P.  C.  just  before 
the  Tarver  amendment  was  voted  on  to 
deny  it  any  funds  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  LxrrKZB  A.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Tabvsb.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tes?.3. 

Mr.  LUTHEH  A.  Johnson.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  made  a  very  excellent 
statement.  I  shall  vote  for  his  amendment 
to  strike  out  the  entire  appropriation  for  th3 
Committee  on  Fair  Emplcjrmcnt  Practice.  I 
think  this  organization  has  committed  some 
violent  abuses  and,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
has  rendered  a  disservice,  and  created  a  dis- 
unity in  time  of  war.  In  addition  to  specific 
Instances  of  meddling  cited,  I  have  In  mind 
the  instance  of  the  Dallas  News,  wherein  the 
Dallas  News  advertised.  "Wanted:  Colored 
man."  And  this  organ Izat'.on,  the  Committee 
en  Fair  Employment  Practice,  took  that  up 
with  the  Dallas  Newa  and  said  they  had  no 
right  to  use  the  word  "colored"  In  an  adver- 
tisement, that  It  was  discriminatory  as  to 
race,  and  demanded  that  this  ad  should  not 
be  used.  The  News  wanted  a  colored  man, 
and  not  a  white  man,  for  a  particular  job; 
but  they  must  not  so  advertise  for  fear  of 
offending  the  colored  race.  An  agency  which 
has  no  more  sense  than  that  should  be  abol- 
ished. (P.  5028,  Congressional  Recoeo,  May 
26,  1944.)  , 

Speaking  of  fair  practice,  I  want  the 
record  to  show,  and  every  Meml)er  of 
this  House  will  bear  me  witness,  that  I 
wsis  one  of  those  who  voted  to  strike  out 
the  P.  E.  P.  C.  item  when  we  lost  by  four 
votes,  and  yet  certain  persons  with  selfish 
Interest,  opposed  to  me  In  my  district, 
are  deliberately  seeking  to  misrepresent 
my  record  and  leave  the  impression  that 
I  voted  for  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  There  Is  not 
one  word  of  truth  In  this  statement  and 
the  voters  will  not  be  deceived  by  any 
such  unfair  practice  or  tactics.  The 
people  I  represent  believe  In  and  practice 
fair  play. 

I  did.  on  final  passage,  vote  for  the 
war  appropriation  bill  which  carried  over 
a  bUllon  dollars  for  16  essential  war 
agencies,  and  made  funds  available  for 
our  fighting  men  all  over  the  world,  the 
major  part  of  which  was  for  sMps  to 
transport  our  armed  forces  and  take 
their  supplies.  The  vote  on  the  war  ap- 
propriation bin  was  247  for  and  68 
against.  Judge  TAivn,  of  Georgia,  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  strike  F.  E. 


P.  C.  from  the  bill,  and  who  led  the  fight, 
was  one  ol  those  who  voted  as  I  did,  as 
did  a  majority  of  those  wiio  voted  for 
the  Tarver  amendment.  I  am  proud  of 
that  vote  for  the  war  appropriation  bill 
and  willing  to  defend  it.  I  also  take  pride 
In  my  record  of  having  supported  the 
war  policies,  and  the  appropriations  to 
carry  them  out  100  percent.  This  course 
I  shall  continue  to  pursue  until  the  war 
Is  won  and  peace  Is  restored.  I  shall 
continue  to  place  the  necessities  of  war 
above  every  other  consideration.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  and  vote  for  returning 
service  men  and  women  and  help  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  provided  with  hospi- 
talization, compensation,  emplojrment, 
and  education.  I  was  one  of  these  who 
gave  active  support  to  the  recent  O.  I. 
bill  which  was  sponsored  by  the  AmeiU 
can  Legion. 

When  the  armistice  comes,  as  we  all 
hope  and  pray  it  will  scon,  I  shall  devote 
my  best  efforts  to  the  adoption  of  a  treaty 
Insuring,  If  possible,  an  enduring  peace. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  had 
we  followed  the  advice  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, our  boys  would  not  now  be  fighting 
in  every  comer  of  the  world.  I  want  to 
make  certain  thl.s  time  that  the  boys  of 
the  next  generation  do  not  have  to  un- 
dergo tbe  same  experience.  I  am  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  Purthermore.  under  cp- 
polntment  by  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell 
Hull,  I  served  for  many  months  on  a 
committee  who  have  been  working  on  a 
post-war  foreign  policy.  My  experiences 
on  both  these  committees  will  enable  me 
to  make  a  contribution  in  planning  for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  This  I  would 
prefer  to  do  above  all  else. 


n 


Erasioa  of  Hog-Marketing  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions: 

EVASION  or  BOO-MAKKKTINO  KXOVLA'nONS 

Whereas  we,  the  undersigned  local  repre- 
sentatives Of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  acting  under  Instructions 
from  our  superior  officers.  In  1943  urged  farm- 
ers to  maintain  a  high  rate  of  pork  produc- 
tion as  a  patriotic  duty,  assured  that  they 
would  at  least  receive  the  Federal  W.  F.  A. 
floor  price  for  their  hogs;  and 

Whereas  farmers  did  respond  by  producing 
for  the  1843-44  market  one  of  tbe  oountry'a 
largest  hog  crops;  and 

Whereas  farmers  In  marketing  their  crop 
have  been  forced  to  accept  prices  much  below 
tbe  floor  piloe  eetablMMd  for  tbe  area  and 
promised  then  by  tbe  Ok>TerBment:  and 

Whereas  farmers  have  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  unusual,  tmortbodox,  and  unethical 
practices  on  the  part  of    buyers  in  tbeUr 


\ 
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to  bypMB  the  Intent  at  the 

•ad 
produeu  are  retailed  to  con- 
.  „        <m  ttoe  bule  oC  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices 
ImiktptMml  at  prteee  paid  to  the  farmer,  and 

Whcfeaa  packers  are  aulialdiied  (IJO  per 
Inudrtttvalgbt  on  an  pork  products  alaugh- 
tH«d  (figvtfleM  of  weights)  to  enable  them 
to  par  ■oor  prtew  or  better  for  live  bo«B:  Be 
it  henbf 

Mmelved.  Tbat  ««.  ttae  undersigned  mem- 
han  tt  tbe  United  States  Department  of 
Agricifttura  War  Board  for  X««ranfe  County, 
Ind^  («utlan  tha  raqiectlva  Pedaral  author- 
ities ifi  etaarfa: 

Fxrtr.  To  keep  faith  with  hog  producers  by 
■nklr  g  tlM  aarport  prleca  apply  to  all  weights 
at  iMfa  OnasTiy  eliminating  "floor  dodging." 

Saeoad.  To  prortds  that  packers  who  re- 
sort to  unusual  practices  not  oammovk  prior 
to  floor  regulations,  thereby  seeorlng  unusvuU 
ghrink  tn  weight  or  otherwise  evading  the 
intent  of  the  floor's  obJeettTe.  be  made  to 
disqualify  themselyes  for  subsidy  payments 

Iktrd.  To  Investigate  the  hog-marketing 
qratam  in  this  area:  to  withhold  subsldiea 
past  due  from  all  packers  who  have  in  any 
way  evaded,  or  collnded  with  others  to  evade 
the  intent  and  purpose  at  the  floor;  and  to 
make  the  withholding  rvtroactivc  on  all  such 
and  be  it  further 
I.  That  copies  of  these  reaolutlona 
it  to  the  War  Food  Admlnlftratlon.  the 
of  Price  Administration,  the  United 
autaa  Sanators  and  Repraaantatives  in  Con- 
graaa  for  thla  county,  the  National  and  State 
Daltod  atataa  Department  of  Agriculture  War 
Boarda. 

OaCAB    I.    CHSISTNXa. 

CkMlrm^n,  Loignnge  County  Agricul- 
trniA  Adjiutment  Axsoeiition. 
AanroB  L.  Cum, 

M9mager.  County  Muni  KUctrie  Mem- 
tarsAlp  CorporaMoK. 


rield  Agtnt,  Albion  Prodttetion  Credit 


R.  L-Cask. 
Oemmtf   Afient.    Coopemtive    Agrieul- 
tnnU  Extension  Service. 

Rot  M.  WIL80N, 

Wofjutt  Jf ember. 
Chab.  D.  EMxrrr. 

Farmer  Member. 

nucs  BmntniTWATKat  aeAnvar  NoiTHSAsnTaN 


W.  F.  A.  hog  price  celling  for  the 
norths— tarn  InrtlMia  area  are  10  cents  per 
hundmlwalgirt  kmar  than  are  the  ceilings 
tor  tlM  central  Indiana  area:  and 

Whereas  the  hopi  tnm  the  two  areas  are 
eonsl<;ned  largely  to  the  same  eastern  pack- 
ers: and 

Whereas  the  hopi  from  the  two  areas  are 
baUawsd  to  be  of  the  nune  grade  and  qxiallty; 


tiM  frtight  rat—  troB  the  two 
art  pnetteaBy  liaati- 


Whereaa  W  P.  A.  celitngs  are  said  to  have 
been  determined  on  the  market  bistortaa  of 
tbt  ifHMfi  wraaa.  indicating  a  long  ttm* 
dMrlMMrtlM  intnst  the  northeastern  Xndi- 
tt  BtliiMy 

wiianipMd  mem* 

feg(»  flf  UM  UBMi  ■tet«  Dapanmeni  of  AT  >• 
■mm.  for  LaOraiiM  Qiunty, 
tiM  FMaHM  Omm  cl  Priaa  Ad- 
Om  Wm  ^Mi  AdaiAMmlton, 
ol  tkt  FUKItM  OniTtmty 
MMIM.  to  U)  «•- 
I  tm  ilMrlmlDatmi 
tnat  hofi  lUirfeMM  froai  Mm 
,  Indiana  mm.  Md  (f )  UmI  tUM 
_  wtth  aythortty  takt  Ibt 

MUM  10  Mrreet  aiMI  auminata  mid 


discrimination  In  prl  le  ceilings  and  market 
practlcaa;  and  be  it  farther 

MtaolvDd.  That 

be  submitted  to  all 

dee  concerned,  and 


cop  es 


Chairman, 

tural  Adjust  m^t 
R 
County  Agent. 

Extension 


at  these  reaolutlona 
Ifederal  and  State  agen- 
the  press. 

OefcAK  I.  CHBISTNm, 

LaCr<^ge  County  Agricul' 
Association. 

L.  Casb. 

Agricultural 


Coyperative 
Serv  ee. 


AsrHxra 


Manager,  County 
bership  Corpora 


Field  Agent 
Association 


L.  CAm. 

KuroZ  Electric  Mem- 
tion. 
Pncx, 
Albkm  production  Credit 


lawns 


r4t  U.  WaaoH, 

Farmer  Member. 
Ciua.  D.  BMJCirr. 

Fanner  Member. 


Finland 


lost  the  peace  fo] 


their  own  cult.    X 1 
nouncementa   an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHlt  B.  BENNETT 

or  1  icBicAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  ?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22, 1944 
Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  to  )e  regretted  that  our 
State  Department  found  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  Hjalmar  »rocope.  the  Minister 
of  Finland,  for  act  vities  on  his  part  said 
to  be  "inimical  t»  the  United  States." 
No  Bin  of  Particulars  of  the  charges  were 
^ am  not  able  to  con- 
clude upon  what  b  isis  such  charges  were 
made.    Purthermi  re,  I  am  a  plain  citi- 

and  not  a  diF  omat  and  have  never 

been  able  to  undtrstand  the  intricacies 
and  niceties  of  diplomatic  maneuvering, 
however,  that  diplo- 


I  am  very  certalr      . 

matic  maneuever  ng  Is  the  thing  that 


us  at  Versailles  and 


Is  very  likely  to  :  ase  it  for  us  again  if 
our  dealings  with  <  ther  nations  are  based 
upon  diplomatic  lorse  trading  instead 
of  direct,  outspofen,  and  straightfor- 
ward action. 

There  is  no  sub  ititute  for  straightfor 
ward  dealing  betw  een  nations,  no  matter 
what  terminology  you  apply  to  such  rela- 
tions. Diplomats  isually  speak  a  strange 
tongue  and  in  a  nanner  calculated  not 
to  be  understood  >y  the  common  citizen, 
and  sometimes  I  f  ;ar  that  such  language 
Is  even  misundei  stood  by  members  of 


any  event,  their  pro- 
usually   couched   in 


vague  and  compl(  %  verbiage,  capable  of 
Interpretation  or  misinterpretation,  m 
the  cane  may  be  by  the  diplomats  to 
whom  ihty  are  dl  -eoted,  while  the  «ver- 
ace  penon  U  rtre  y  able  to  do  more  thAn 
nmm  at  ttoelr  rieaDlng.  The  world's 
ipMBats  of  todf  r  have  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  confua  ni  the  aims  and  Ideals 
for  wklch  w»  A«  it  In  this  war. 

Under  diploma  lo  Intorprttatlon  It  la 
poeiiMe  (or  Russlf,  who  Is  an  ally  in  our 
war  at ainat  the  Nkals,  to  remain  f rieiuUjr 
with  Japan,  an  edually  deadly  enemy  of 
Ihli  Muntry.  W)  lie  Z  do  not  speak  m  an 
the  tremi  adous  advantage  that 


would  accrue  to  us  In  our  flght  hi  the 
Pacific  were  Russia  to  break  off  friendly 
relations  with  Japan,  is  not  disputable. 
How  many  American  lives  this  action 
would  save  and  how  much  it  would 
shorten  the  war  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty. But  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
such  action  on  the  part  of  Russia  would 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  us.  Mr. 
Stalin."  however,  has  very  little  interest 
in  our  fight  in  the  Pacific  because  he 
knows  it  is  a  Job  we  will  have  to  finish 
with  or  without  assistance. 

Everyone  agrees  on  the  desirability  of 
getting  Finland  out  of  the  war.  The 
Finns  themselves  would  like  to  be  at 
peace.  This  war  has  not  been  of  their 
choosing,  as  they  were  forced  into  it  by 
the  war  machines  of  two  equally  ruthless 
aggressors.  To  say  that  Finland  should 
withdraw  from  the  war  on  terms  that 
mean  her  complete  annihilation  as  a 
sovereign  state,  is  like  saying  that  peace 
Is  desirable  even  though  it  means  the 
complete  enslavement  of  the  nation  and 
Its  people.  No  nation  in  Europe  out- 
ranks Finland  in  its  fair  and  honest  deal- 
ings with  this  country.  They  are  a  plain, 
honorable  people.  They  want  nothing 
more  than  to  be  left  alone  so  that  they 
may  live  a  peaceful,  democratic  existence 
and  keep  the  sovereignty  of  their  govern- 
ment and  its  people  intact.  Surely,  they 
are  entitled  to  this  fundamental  birth- 
right of  free  people  everywhere. 


Industrial  Surrtj  and  Statistical  Data  on 
Geveland  and  Cuyahoga  County 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  June  22, 1944 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  could  well  be  the  in- 
dustrial heart  of  America,  situated  as  it 
is  just  halfway  between  the  Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown  district  and  the  Detroit- 
Toledo  district. 

The  Great  Lakes  district  has  produced 
a  third  of  all  the  war  and  combat  equip- 
ment for  our  armed  forces. 

Aggregate  war  contracts  of  the  Nation 
up  to  May  1. 1944,  toUled  $189,471,000  000 
and  the  Great  Lakes  district  turned  out 
$61,258,000,000  of  this  vast  production 
for  war. 

The  share  of  the  Cleveland  community 
proper  is  an  outstanding  aclilevement  in 
the  world-wide  battle  of  production. 

Although  this  is  a  global  salt-waler 
war,  Cleveland  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  in  the  production  of  various  lypea 
of  ships  and  marlUme  equipment,  Zt  has 
produced  11,100.000,000  worth  to  help 
keep  our  flag  flying  in  all  corners  of 
ib«  world  Has.  Cleveland >made  mine 
iweepera  and  tubohasers  are  helping  to 
fight  the  Axle  oa  ail  the  far-flung  battlt 
fronts. 

Industrial  equipment  produced  hert 
for  our  armed  forces  amounts  to  11,417,- 
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000,000.  Of  aircraft  and  aircraft  parts, 
the  city  has  had  awards  totaling  $956,- 
60O.COO. 

Ordnance  contracts  total  $766,000,000, 
and  other  supplemental  contracts.  $248,- 
000  000. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  (as  of  May 
1. 1944)  of  $4,487,000,000.  Almost  84  per- 
cent of  this  vast  total  is  for  expendable 
material  In  the  Army  or  Navy  service. 

Besides  its  hundieds  of  small  shops 
and  factories.  Cleveland  has  306  plants 
employing  100  to  500  people,  55  plants 
employing  500  to  1  000,  and  57  plants  em- 
ploying over  1,000. 

Forty-two  new  plants  were  started  in 
1943,  using  196.660  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  259  old  plants  added  1  923  568 
souare  feet  of  space  at  a  cost  of  $22.- 
568  816. 

Fifteen  Cleveland  factories  are  making 
landing-craft  parts. 

Below  are  the  industrial  statistics  for 
the  last  4  years: 


WorkPff 

Pay  roU 

Product  TiUue 

1C40 

IHl 

1642 

147,  fflO 
IW,  770 
i  If,  1(0 
:47.00(/ 

J221,J.'0,aO 

i»«,(»',:4<' 
4i3,iM».ron 
too,  000,  cor 

$1,165,000,000 
l,674,«»,00i 
2,17.'i,00(i,nOfi 

1C43 

3,100^000.000 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  while  from 
1940_43  the  number  of  workers  increased 
only  69  percent,  production  and  pay  rolls 
nearly  tripled. 

Another  Interesting  fact  is  that  in  the 
first  4  months  of  1943,  Cleveland  workers 
produced  more  than  they  did  in  the  en- 
tire year  of  1940. 

These  things  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  every  Clevelander  and  to  labor 
especially. 


The  Pabst  Post-war  Employment  Awards 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHirSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  plan  on 
post-war  employment  submitted  by  W.  E. 
Oreenway.  123  Bellevue  North.  Seattle, 
WajJi,: 

The  plsn  herewith  iubmltttd  provldss  for 
poit'War  employmtnt,  the  oonservlnf  of  our 
natursl  rtsouroM,  th*  buying  and  the  stor- 
Ing  of  materlsl  from  other  eeuntrles  that 
may  be  necessary  (or  a  prolonged  war  and 
the  keeping  of  the  United  States  in  a  stau 
of  almaet  instant  readinets  to  repel  lava- 
slun  by  a  romlpn  foe. 

It  in  now  ktiuwn  by  many  that  our  boast- 
ed unlimited  natural  reeouroee  are  net  ud- 
limited  but  are  being  rapidly  eahauated. 

Our  better  grades  of  eoal  may  nut  laat  for 
aaoiher  eealury.  The  esme  may  be  eald  of 
our  iioa,  eopper,  lead,  sino,  anU  many  other 
mlnerale  ao  neoeeeary  (or  a  prelonged  war. 
Our  Xoreeu  are  beutg  depleted.   Ivsrythlng 


that  might  be  used  from  them  It  not  being 
used.  Much  useful  material  la  being  left 
to  rot  on  the  ground. 

An  Intelligent  way  must  be  found  to  con- 
serve our  natural  reiourcea.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  of  military  necessity. 
We  have  been  forced  to  call  upon  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  to  bear  arms  or  to 
work  in  essential  war  Industries.  We  have 
discovered  that  millions  of  our  men  and 
women  are  not  up  to  physical  standard  be- 
cause of  undernourishment,  lack  of  educa- 
tion, or  lack  of  training  In  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

As  a  military  necessity  It  behooves  the 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  our  men  and 
women  are  always  in  good  health.  The 
Army  and  Navy  medical  staffs  should  have 
the  cp.re  of  our  citizens  and  provide  medical 
and  dental  care  at  Federal  expense.  Those 
who  prefer  to  employ  private  physicians 
should  net  be  denied  that  right,  but.  never- 
theless, always  subject  to  Federal  super- 
vision. 

To  be  in  a  position  to  T0t\  invasion,  we 
need  millions  of  trained  workers,  s-jldlers. 
sailors,  and  professional  men  and  women. 
It  ehuld  be  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  for  the  education  and 
training  of  artisians.  scienticts,  physicians, 
dentists,  and  specialists.  Those  undergo- 
ing training  should  be  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Private  schools  that 
comply  with  Federal  regiilatlons  should  be 
encomaged  and  open  to  aU  who  elect  to 
use  them.  ^ 

It  should  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  to  permit  the  exporting 
of  any  raw  material  nor  manufactured  article 
that  may  cause  a  shortage  In  the  event  of 
another  war. 

Tin  and  other  metals  of  which  we  are  short, 
rubber  end  other  vegetable  products  such 
as  quinine,  etc..  should  be  bought  In  large 
quantities  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
stored  in  suitable  places  as  a  reserve  to  be 
used  in  national  emergencies. 

Coal,  oil,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  min- 
erals should  be  held  In  reserve  ready  to  be 
used  in  the  event  of  another  war.  Substi- 
tutes should  be  used  wherever  possible.  The 
manufacturing  of  subettutes  and  the  gath- 
ering and  raising  of  substitute  materials  will 
give  employment  to  thousands.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  buy  coal,  oil.  and 
forest  lands  and  hold  them  in  reserve. 

It  will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  for  the 
American  people  to  have  to  pay  more  for 
substitutes  than  to  Import  substances  from 
abroad.  We  should  Import  crude  rubber  in 
large  quantities,  yet  we  also  should  manu- 
facture synthetic  rubber.  Import  taxes  can 
equalize  the  costs  of  substitutes  and  help 
support  the  Government. 

It  is  not  seriously  disputed  that  for  years 
previous  to  this  World  War  No.  2.  millions  of 
our  people  were  unemployed,  or  employed  at 
substandard  wages,  or  worse,  were  forced  to 
apply  for  public  work  which  waa  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  doles. 

All  American  workers  ahould  be  paid  living 
wagee.  With  that  end  in  view,  a  United 
SUtee  Labor  Board  ahould  be  eetabllshed. 
XU  duties  to  be  the  setting  wages  (or  every 
worker  in  America.  The  Labor  Board  ahould 
Invite  representativea  o(  union*  to  meet  with 
repreeentatlvea  o(  nonunion  workers  and  em- 
ployers of  labor.  The  first  duty  of  those  so 
meeting  la  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  llvlni  wage 
to  be  paid  to  the  humblest  adult  men  and 
women  workers.  Nest  will  come  the  nxing 
o(  (air  wsgea  (or  skilled  workers,  speelallsts, 
scientists,  physlclsna,  dentlste.  and  usobers 
and  wblte-eollar  workers.  The  findings  o( 
the  Ubor  Board  to  be  publUbei  and  lo  suob 
manner  that  all  Amerioans  may  be  able  to 
compare  the  wagee  to  be  received  by  the 
many  classes  o(  American  workers.  The  flad> 
Inge  o(  the  Labor  Board  to  become  the  law 
01  the  land.    OX  ooutn  the  Uoiied  gutee 


Libor  Board  may  revise  the  rates  from  time 
to  time  when  injustice  seems  to  have  been 
done.  But  the  revisions  must  apply  to  all 
workers  In  that  class. 

Forty-four  weeks  of  40  hcurs  each  shall  be 
considered  a  fair  year's  work  for  an  American 
worker.  In  time  when  America  is  rehabili- 
tated, the  working  hours  per  week  may  be 
reduced  with  the  end  In  view  of  keeping  aU 
workers  employed. 

Workers  should  be  encouraged  to  form 
themselves  into  unions.  Production  in  the 
United  States  will  be  best  served  when  almost 
every  worker  is  a  member  of  a  union.  The 
first  and  the  most  Important  service  unions 
can  perform  for  their  members  is  to  repre- 
sent them  before  the  United  States  Labor 
Board.  When  the  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid 
to  all  workers  have  been  set,  unions  shou'.d 
Insist  that  their  members  receive  that  rate 
of  pay.  Grievances  of  workers  should  bi 
handled  by  unions  if  the  workers  are  or- 
ganized. Working  conditions,  housing,  safe- 
ty devices,  medical  and  dental  care,  eating 
houses  (If  provided  by  their  employers)  and 
the  educational  faculties  for  the  children  of 
the  workers  and  recreational  facilities  are 
all  proper  subjects  that  can  best  be  obtained 
when  insisted  upon  by  unions.  Complaints 
of  workers  when  not  adjusted  between  work- 
ers and  their  employers  should  be  settled  by 
the  United  States  Labor  Board  and  decisions 
reached  without  undue  delay. 

Until  the  huge  American  war  debts  are 
paid,  all  able-bodied  Americans  should  do 
their  ihaxe  in  the  essential  work  to  be  done 
to  make  the  United  States  ready  for  another 
war.  Workers  may  quit  their  employment  at 
their  option,  but  must  find  other  work  con- 
sidered essential  to  future  war  efforts  or  for 
the  general  welfare.  If  America  Is  to  be  put 
In  a  position  to  repel  Invasion,  It  will  take 
years  of  work  by  aU.  We  must  all  work  for 
the  next  few  years. 

The  staffs  of  engineers  and  assistants  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forces,  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government  should 
immediately  be  greatly  enlarged.  AU  the 
engineers  who  can  be  spared  from  our  pres- 
ent war  efforts  should  be  set  at  work  survey- 
ing and  planning  for  thousands  of  mUes  of 
trunk  highways  and  have  some  of  the  plans 
ready  when  peace  Is  restored.  This  one 
effort  will  give  employment  to  mUUons  of  our 
workers  released  from  the  armed  services. 

Other  enfTineers  should  draw  plans  after 
surveying  r  >88lble  dam  sites  for  hydroelectric 
development.  When  a  plant  la  completed 
and  the  necessary  power  lines  installed  and 
equipped  and  current  is  ready  for  delivery, 
then  the  people  who  reside  in  such  areas 
should  be  restricted  In  their  use  of  oil  and 
coal  as  fuel  as  a  conservation  measure.  The 
Federal  Government  to  own  and  operate  the 
lines  and  plants  and  sell  the  ciu-rent  at  cost 
plus  a  retirement  sum  necessary  to  repay  the 
Government  for  the  money  spent  In  provid- 
ing such  facilities.  Coal  and  oil  must  be  re- 
served in  sufficient  quantltiee  to  meet  the 
requirement  of  our  armed  forcee  In  the  event 
of  a  blockade.  The  manufacturing  of  the 
artlclee  necessary  to  put  the  road  biUldtng 
and  the  hydmdectrlo  schemes  In  operation 
will  give  work  to  millions. 

Bvery  American  worker  Is  entitled  to 
decent  living  quarters.  Blums  must  bs 
abolished.  X(  their  owners  will  not  abolish 
them,  then  the  Oovemment  must  compete 
with  them.  I(  that  u  not  always  praotlesl 
then  slum  dweUinga  should  be  beugbl  vr 
the  federal  OovrrnmenI  after  an  appraisal, 
then  demolished  and  deeeai  bousing  erected 
In  their  placH. 

Kenuls  (or  hotistng  of  werkef*  to  be  fair 
and  just  to  both  tenant  and  owners.  '  Ooete, 
fsellltiss,  serviees.  and  mainiensnoe  to  be 
eonsldered.  Reuetng  (or  the  lowest  pal4 
workers  to  be  provided  first. 
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it«iii. 
TlMMUUMto 


„,       If  worh*w  »hottM 

_i|W«  to  ttM  •ourr*  ur  ttipptir 


Of  foe4.  ctotbinf.  ftii4 

of    tut    AMiTlMB    P^OP** 

Smm'SoMmI  br  Um  FMtonl  OavarnaMnl. 
■       ■       Mill  MWb  M  to  ln«Jft  tlw  p«r»»f 
r«t«»  of  WMM  «nd  alM  to 

A  iMwaMto  profit  to  farmers,  m*r> 
maDtifMtar«r«,  »nd  tit  othen  who 
Nad«  MwnUal   terTloM   towmrd   produeln« 
•nd  k*eptag  \ip  rolBclent  luppllM  of  Buch 

tti!nc>. 

•nw  T«7  old.  the  Twy  young,  and  thoae  im- 
•bi*  to  work  becauae  of  Uln«»  or  other  dl»- 
,l,flf^^—  ghould  not  be  permitted  to  auffw. 
They  ahould  be  MBtoted  from  Federal  Social 
Security  fundi.  ^      _^  ^ 

A  Social  Security  Board  alMmld  be  eetab- 
lUlMd  to  collect  at  the  eouree  from  workers 
and  others,  funds  to  maintain  the  necessary 
tnUnUiC  facUltlee  for  all  Americans  who  care 
to  xm  them.  It  wUl  be  the  duty  of  the  80- 
CM  SKurlty  Board  to  prorWe  the  money 
aaeaHwy  to  i»y  for  the  medical  and  dental 
eu%  at  all  Americans  who  need  sxich  care  and 
•IV  unable  to  pay  for  them.  But  none  are  to 
^  ItaBlid  tlw  right  to  employ  their  own 
ptjtMasm  and  dentists. 

PrlTate  property  rights  must  be  respected 
private  Industry  encouraged.  But  noth- 
_  ta  to  be  permitted  that  will  hinder  pwp- 
uatlons  for  the  defense  of  our  country  nor 
that  li  detrimental  to  the  general  welfare. 

TIM  PMaral  Oomiunent  must  insist  that 
nettber  race,  color,  nor  reUgtoo  iball  be  per- 
mitted to  affect  the  rlghu  and  opportunltiea 
<tf  American  eltlaena. 


Traf  c^y  0^  VarMillcs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  oaio 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Thursdav.  Jnne  22. 1944 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racou.  I 
tnchide  the  following  arUcle  by  WUham  C. 
Bullitt  from  Ufe  for  March  27.  1944: 


_       DT  or  VKaaAnxss — A  VemuiN  o» 
CbifrraxMcs  or  1919  Awaltm*  ih«  Ma- 
yaxxa  or  thi  Last  Pxacx 

(By  WlUlam  C.  BulUtt) 
It  la  a  tala  that  la  told,  from  wh)^  m 
r  tfraw  the  knowledge  and  comprehension 
jbr  the  tuture.  The  dtsproportion 
batwean  the  qiiarrels  at  naWana  and  the  suf- 
farlaf  which  fighting  out  thfOH  quarrels  in- 
wl^ca:  the  poor  and  barren  priacs  which  re- 
ward aaMlaaa  endeavor  on  the  battlefield; 
tbe  naatlBC  trlumpta  ctf  war:  the  long,  alow 
reballdlnr.  the  awful  rlska  so  hardily  run: 
the  doom  missed  by  a  hair's  breadth,  by  the 
spin  at  a  coin,  by  the  accident  of  an  acci- 
dent—all this  should  m*ke  the  preTentlon 
of  another  great  war  the  nuiln  preoccupation 
d  HMnklDd.— Winston  ChiirchUl.  1939. 

Tke  Treaty  of  VaraalUia  at  the  dose  of  tha 
last  Worid  War  establiabcd  an  unaasy  arml- 
rtica  lyrl  psM*.  MaUona  learn  by  trUl  and 
•R«r.  Vfv^  w«  learn  Croaa  the  errors  of  those 
who  inade  tha  Treaty  of  VersaUlaa  any  lesson 
■*y  halp  \»  to  sataW***  at  the  oloae 
IIM  prasant  war  a  paaoa  which  may  m' 


■a  who  attanpta  to  aaawaf  this  quaatlOB 
boMaUy  murt  eoofsas  that,  at  beat,  lijaan 
brine  aaly  •  •to»\\  lifht  into  tha  darknaaa 
VfeSi  Anmda  tha  preaeot  aad  tha  iutuia 


Of  mankind  mm  m  o«tbraa Jljfcg  waf 
In  19  M  ths  tpaatf  H  ahania  in  Immm  Ufa 
haa  btaoms  uw  gr*  at,  the  paiiara  ol  ttoiu- 
IIM  and  ravotuttor  too  intrtaaia.  for  a  flntta 
rnlMl  10  aemprahi  fid.  .        .     ^ 

Man'i  eontrol  o*  r  tha  foraaa  ol  Inanlmata 
nature  baa  been  licreaslng  with  incredible 
loaad:  but  man  hui  aequlrad  little,  if  any, 
incrsaaad  control  <  »er  tha  forces  of  his  own 
nature.  In  the  lab  jratorlee  of  tha  wortdnaw 
instruments  of  wai  —like  the  atomic  bomb— 
are  being  perfected  I:  instruments  which  will 
make  the  largest  1  tockbuster  of  the  present 
day  seem  a  chlldi  toy.  If  man  cannot  In- 
crease his  conUo  over  the  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  cruelt  r  that  well  up  within  his 
own  nature,  he  wil  use  his  increasing  contnrf 
over  the  forces  of  Inanimate  nature  to  de- 
stroy the  major  portion  of  the  human  race 
and  all  the  fairest  creations  of  clvUlratlon. 

This  moral  question  underlies  all  prob- 
lems of  enduring  >eace  and  no  finite  Intelli- 
gence can  answer  it.  Basy  answers  can  be 
given  by  glib  col  imnlsts  and  clever  propa- 
gandists; but  in  t  uth.  the  pattern  la  under- 
stood by  God  alor  e. 

Was  there  ever  a  chance,  then,  that  tne 
Peace  Conference  >f  Paris  which  produced  the 
Treaty  of  Versall  cs  might  have  created  an 
enduring  peace? 

Theaa  seemed  1 1  be  a  chance.  World  con- 
dltlMW  wata  extri  ordlnarUy  favwable.  Ger- 
many. Austria-Hi  ingry,  and  Russia  had  all 
been  defeated  am  I  were  all  powerless.  Italy 
was  8  great  power  of  the  second  rank,  and  her 
Christian  traditlo  1  had  not  been  perverted  by 
Mufsollnl.  Japai  was  also  a  power  of  the 
second  rank  and  ras  stepping  softly,  subtly, 
toward  her  dlstart  objective  of  conquering 
China  and  cont  oiling  the  Pacific.  Force, 
overwhelming  for  ;e,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  SUtes.  C  rest  Britain,  and  Prance. 
They  were  all  c  emocraclee.  Their  peoples 
were  deeply  and  Incerely  devoted  to  liberty, 
democracy,  and  >eace.  And  their  leedera— 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Uoyd  George,  and  Oemen- 
ctun — seemed  to  have  in  their  hands  the 
powar  to  remold  the  world  into  a  form  close 
to  the  dealra  of  all  sane  men  for  Jtistlca. 
Uberty.  and  pew  e. 

Why  did  they  fall?  Why  was  the  treaty 
they  signed  at  V  ersalllee  a  tragedy  that  In- 
volved all  the  W3Tld  in  suffering? 

There  was  no  rlUaln  in  the  tragedy.  But 
each  of  the  chler  actors  had  the  defects  of 
his  qualities,  as  well  as  the  qtialltles  of  his 

defects. 

Clemeneeau  wt  s  a  magnificent  old  flf?htlng 
man  whose  coxir  ,ge  had  carried  Prance  from 
a  dark  hour  to  vl  :tory.  Intelligent,  stralght- 
fonrard.  brusqu< .  intense  In  his  loves  and 
his  hatreds,  he  ^  as  dominated  by  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  ma:  :e  Prance  secure  agaliut  at- 
tack by  Oermanj .  He  had  seen  German  sol- 
diers overrun  Fn  nee  in  the  war  of  1870,  when 
the  populations  of  the  two  countries  were 
relatively  equal.  He  had  seen  Germany  grow 
Into  a  coloeeus  ci  impared  to  France,  and  then 
m  1914  attack  a  fain.  He  knew  that  Prance 
had  escaped  defe  it  at  the  Mame  by  a  miracle, 
and  that  the  un  ted  efforts  of  Great  Britain, 
Rxissla.  Italy,  tb;  United  SUtes.  and  a  host 
of  leaser  allies  had  been  needed  to  help 
Franco  win  the  rtctory  which  had  Just  been 
won.  He  was  <oubtful  that  Prance  coxild 
ever  aagln  gatl  er  such  a  constellation  of 
allies.  And  alw  lys  present  in  his  mind  was 
the  terrible  fac  that  the  victory  to  which 
he  had  led  Pran<  e  had  cost  the  French  6.101,- 
000  casualties,  w  ille  the  whole  British  Bmplre 
had  suffered  S.li  0,000.  and  ths  United  SUtea 
only  390.000. 

aemeneaau^  baart  waa  with  his  (Maoda 
who  lay  dMM  al  aif  tba  Mame  and  the  OM- 
mln  dea  Dames  ind  at  VWdnn.  Hs  felt  that 
all  tha  bravsat  ind  beat  of  tha  French  bad 
been  killed,  am  that  France  would  ha  poor 
tn  leaders,  as  in  loldlars,  for  at  least  a  gansra- 
tlon.  To  atrant  ban  Franca  sffainat  Oamany 
was.  be  baltavac  not  eoly  a  servioa  to  Fraaaa 
bttt  also  to  all  1  'Mtara  oiviliaatlco.  tinea  tlM 


d^aai  flf  fnn—  kf  Oarmany  would  ptaaa  In 

ESuSaSTi  iuw  *««•!«»  o:!:L^il5S; 

Ma  dM  SOI  kallava  that  ttta  pr  opo^  Ltagua 
of  Naliona  would  change  man's  haarta,  Mm 
waa  ikaptleal  of  ths  value  of  such  an  erganl> 
Mtloii  untU  Oolonsl  Kouaa— who  waa  Wood- 
row  Wllaon*  cloaast  fr»»««»-«W»*Jl»?J*^™ 
bafors  the  Faaea  Oonfaranea  that  tha  Core- 
nant  of  the  Uague  might  brtof  tha  ABMrican 
Army  and  Navy  immedlaUly  to  tha  aid  oX 
Fraiica  In  case  of  future  German  attack. 
Then  Clemeneeau  became  the  advocate  of  a 
stronger  League  than  either  Wilson  or  Uoyd 
George  wanted.  His  represenUtlve  on  tha 
League  of  Nations  Commission  fotight  day 
after  day  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  in- 
ternational police  force,  with  a  permanent 
general  staff,  to  eiiforce  peace. 

Clemeneeau  was  French  poUcy.  Lloyd 
George,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  was  a 
brilliant  Welsh  solicitor  representing  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  Empire.  Clever,  charm- 
ing, adept  at  playing  on  the  vanities  and 
weaknesses  of  his  opponents,  able  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,  he  was  a 
smooth  lawyer  serving  a  great  client — ^Britain. 
Four  centuries  of  unswerving  British  policy 
had  laid  down  for  him  the  course  he  must 
pursue.  Philip  n  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV  of 
Prance.  Napoleon  and.  finally.  WUllam  II  of 
Germany  had  all  learned  to  their  cost  that 
Great  Britain  would  go  to  war  rather  than 
permit  any  great  power  to  dominate  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

This  British  persistence  had  its  roots  in  the 
conviction  that  if  any  single  power  should 
control  Europe,  Great  Britain  would  not  be 
strong  enoiogh  to  withstand  attack  by  that 
power;  to  prevent  domination  of  Europe  by 
any  power  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  Great  Britain. 

Uoyd  George  did  not  have  to  Invent  tha 
poliey  created  by  this  conviction.  Persistent- 
ly throughout  four  centuries  Great  Britain 
had  followed  the  policy  of  trying  by  diplo- 
macy to  weaken  the  strongest  state  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  and  to  build  up  a  coali- 
tion of  weaker  states  against  It  under  British 
leadership.  If  the  strongest  state  could  be 
kept  from  dominating  the  continent  by 
peaceful  means,  so  much  the  better.  If  war 
was  necessary,  then  Great  Brltahi  would  not 
heslUte  to  make  war. 

This  policy  of  self-preservation  for  Great 
Britain  was  known  as  the  policy  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  It  had  acquired  a 
bad  name.  For  Great  Britain  logically  treated 
her  friend  and  ally  of  today  as  her  possible 
enemy  of  tonwrrow.  And,  after  victory. 
Great  Britain  never  desired  to  see  her  chief 
ally  too  strong  or  her  conquered  foe  too 
weak — since  In  the  next  round  she  might 
need  her  conquered  enemy  as  an  ally  against 
her  present  friend. 

The  balance  of  power  was  the  major  policy 
that  Uoyd  George  represented  at  the  peace 
conference  in  Paris;  but  there  was  a  subsid- 
iary policy  as  well.  That  was  the  policy  of 
adding  to  the  British  Empire  bits  of  land  in 
all  portions  of  the  earth.  The  German  col- 
onies in  East  and  West  Africa,  the  German 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Turkish  poasesslona 
(Syria.  Lebanon,  Palestine.  Trans-Jordan, 
Iraq,  and  Arabia)  offered  Inomense  spoils.  It 
was  Uoyd  George's  task  to  acqtiire  for  the 
British  Bmplre  as  much  of  ^he  spoils  as  he 
could. 

The  Idea  of  the  League  of  Matkms  offered 
him  possibilities  both  for  gaining  control  of 
new  territories  and  for  Implementing  tha 
policy  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  Brltlah 
racopilasd  quickly  that,  whlla  annezatlona 
wera  frowned  upon  by  world  opinion,  a  eon* 
trol  almost  equivalent  to  annexation  might 
ba  acquired  by  accepting  a  mandate  from  tha 
Laafoa.  Morsovar,  in  tha  tarvlca  of  tba  bal- 
ance of  powar,  tha  proposad  Laagua  might 

" ^  usaful  aBaehanlaBA  by  which  to 

tha    waakar   satlona   «l    Buropt 
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ifitnit  tha  MMMH  nation  of  lurepa,  And 
tha  Laaffua  MM  Mm  to  Oraat  Britain.  In 
•aaa  of  war.  tha  inmadlata  tuppert  of  tha 

Unltad  Btalai. 

Tha  British,  tharaforc,  wantad  a  Laafua. 
but  thay  did  not  want  a  stronf  Laagua  with 
an  army  and  a  genaral  staff  such  as  tha 
ytaneh  wantad  and  thay  did  not  want  to 
hava  to  promise  unaqul vocally  to  go  to  war 
tn  caaa  of  aggression  against  a  member  of 
tba  League.  They  wanted  to  have  their  hands 
more  or  less  free  to  tolerate  minor  aggres- 
alons— such  as  subsequently  came  in  Man- 
churia aqd  Abyssinia — which  did  not  inti- 
mately affect  the  safety  of  Great  Britain  or 
threaten  to  produce  domination  of  Europe  by 
a  single  power. 

To  make  France  secure  was  Clemenceau's 
passion.  To  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
and  acquire  additions  to  the  British  Empire 
were  Uoyd  George's  tasks.  To  establish 
peace  on  earth  forever  was  Wilson's  dream. 

In  this  day  of  hatred,  cruelty,  battle,  and 
death,  let  no  one  scoff  at  Wilson's  vision 
of  the  future.  In  his  aim  he  was  eternally 
right.  And  the  world  is  siiffering  now  not 
because  his  gocd  was  wrong  but  because  he 
did  not  know  how  to  reach  his  goal. 

Like  all  other  men.  Wilson  had  his  short- 
comings. He  had  learned  to  coin  phrases 
that  moved  men's  hearts.  But  he  had  ac- 
qulied  a  faith  in  words  that  made  him  some- 
times consider  a  word  a  deed,  a  phrase  an 
act.  His  vision  of  the  peace  conference  was 
a  picture  of  statesmen  being  so  uplifted  by 
his  appeals  that  they  would  become  drunk 
with  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  in  that 
aplrlt  make  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

He  had  such  faith  In  the  power  of  his 
words  that  he  neglected  to  take  elementary 
precautions  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ap- 
peals. 

His  first  great  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
the  secret  treaties  between  the  Allies,  and 
to  pledge  the  Allies  to  a  peace  of  reconcilia- 
tion, came  shortly  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  when  Mr.  Balfour,  foreign 
eecretary  of  Great  Britain,  visited  America. 
The  magnitude  of  this  opportunity  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated  because  Balfour  was 
obliged  to  tell  Wilson  that  the  position  of 
the  Allies  was  desperate;  that  Russia  was 
likely  to  make  a  separate  peace;  that  morale 
In  Fi  ance  was  collapsing;  that  Great  Britain's 
financial  condition  threatened  calamity,  and 
that  toe  United  States  must  carry  a  burden 
in  the  war  enormously  greater  than  Wilson 
o-  anyone  else  in  the  United  Slates  had 
anticipated. 

At  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Allies  was 
In  Wilson's  hands.  They  were  totally  de- 
pendent for  their  lives  on  men,  money,  muni- 
tions, food  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  from 
America.  At  that  moment  Wilson  could  have 
got  rid  of  the  secret  treaties  and  begun  the 
work  of  turning  the  war  Into  the  crusade  lor 
peace  which  he  had  proclaimed. 

Wilson  had  his  opportxmlty  then,  but  he 
did  not  use  it.  After  consultation  with 
Colonel  House  he  decided  not  to  demand 
of  Balfour  the  elimination  of  the  secret 
treaties.    He  did  not  even  ask  to  see  them. 

(One  was  the  secret  treaty  between  Japan 

and  Great  Britain  by  which  the  British  Em- 

•  plre  got  the  German  islands  In  the  Pacific 

south  of  the  equator  and  Japan  got  the  Ger- 
man islands  north  of  the  equator— to  capture 
which   American  marines  and  soldiers  and 

sailors  and   aviators  are  now  giving  their 

lives.) 

Wilson  allowed  himself  to  be  perstiaded, 
without  any  specific  information  being  given 
him.  that  the  British  Government  would  ap- 
proach tha  paaca  conference  in  his  own  spirit. 

Tims  ha  loat  tha  opportunity  to  prepare  tha 

way  for  tha  paaca  he  hoped  to  make. 

Ka.    WOMOM'B   LOST   OFPOrrUMlTT 

Many  other  such  opportunities  arose  dur- 
tag  tha  next  17  months.  RuMla's  foviat 
gwiarnnmii  mada  a  atparata  paaca  with  Oar- 


many,  and  tha  ramalninf  AUlaa  aontlnuad  to 
ba  dapandant  for  tkair  llvaa  en  tha  Unltad 
iutai  untU  tha  eollapaa  of  tha  Oarman  Army 
In  Oetobar  till.  At  any  tlma  during  that 
long  parlod  WUion  might  baft  uaad  hla  poww 
to  bind  tha  Alllas  to  maka  tha  sort  of  paaaa  ba 
wantad.  Ra  mada  no  attampt  to  do  that. 
Ra  stated  Amarca's  war  alma  in  his  F'ourtaan 
Feints  speech  and  In  many  other  eloquent, 
moving  and  noble  addresses.  But  he  did 
not  pin  down  the  Allies,  or  attempt  to  do  so, 
imtll  after  the  German  collapse. 

Bimilarly,  he  neglected  elementary  precau- 
tions to  Insure  the  passage  by  the  Seiuite  of 
the  treaty  of  peace.  He  appealed  for  the 
election  In  November  1918  of  a  Democratic 
Congress.  But  the  voters  gave  the  Repub- 
licans a  majority  in  both  House  and  Senate, 
and  former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  de- 
clared to  the  world:  "Our  allies  and  ovir 
enemies,  and  Mr.  Wilson  himself,  should  all 
tmderstand  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  no  author- 
ity whatever  to  speak  for  the  American  peo- 
ple at  this  time.  His  leadership  has  Just  been 
emphatically  repudiated  by  them." 

A  large  group  of  Republicans,  which  In- 
cluded former  President  Taft  and  Elihu  Root, 
former  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  agree  with 
former  President  Roosevelt.  They  favored  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  They  had  great  In- 
fiuence  not  only  In  the  country  but  also  In 
the  Senate.  They  proposed  to  Wilson  that, 
if  he  would  include  in  his  peace  delegation 
two  strong  Republicans,  they  would  do  all 
In  their  power  to  obtain  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  the  Senate.  Wilson  ignored  their 
offer. 

With  the  secret  treaties  ahead  of  him  and 
an  unreconciled  Republican  majority  behind 
him.  Wilson  on  E>ecember  4.  1918.  boarded  the 
George  Washington  and  set  out  for  Etirope. 

He  was  supremely  confident  of  his  ability 
to  give  the  world  the  peace  he  had  promised. 
The  wild  applause  which  greeted  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  the  intense  enthiuiiasm  of  the  crowds 
In  London,  and  finally  the  deliriotis  re- 
ception accorded  him  lu  Italy — where  peas- 
ants were  burning  candles  before  his  photo- 
graph— confirmed  his  belief  in  the  power  of 
his  words  and  his  mission.  He  was.  Indeed,  at 
that  time — so  far  as  any  man  can  be — the 
moral  leader  of  mankind.  And  when  on 
January  7,  1919,  he  returned  to  Paris  from 
his  visit  to  Italy,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
peoples  of  Europe  would  rise  and  follow  him 
even  against  their  own  governments. 

No  program  for  the  conference  had  been 
agreed  upon.    Clemeneeau  had  proposed  that 
the  terms  of  peace  to  Germany  should  be 
drawn   up   first   and   the   Covenant  of   the 
League  of  Nations  second.    Wilson  insisted 
that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  estab- 
lished before  the  peace  terms  were  discussed. 
He  said  to  Colonel  House  that  he  intended 
making  the  League  of  Nations  the  center  of 
the  whole  program  and  letting  evenrthing 
revolve  around  that.    Once  that  is  a  fait  ac- 
compli nearly  all  the  very  serious  difficulties 
will  disappear."    His  theory  was  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  League  of  Nations  would 
make  "safety  antedate  the  peace"  and  thus 
facilitate  his  task  of  persuading  the  states- 
men assembled  In  Paris  to  behave  In  a  truly 
Christian  spirit. 

Wilson  had  his  way  and  It  was  agreed  that 
tho  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  should 
be  drawn  up  before  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  considered.  Neither  Clemeneeau  nor 
Uoyd  George  sat  personally  as  members  of 
the  commission  to  draft  the  Covenant  of  the 
League,  but  Wilson  did. 

On  the  drafting  of  the  Covenant  he  worked 
enthusiastically  and  excellently.  He  had  lit- 
tle free  time  to  give  to  the  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  territorial  problems  of  the  con- 
ference. But  on  January  34,  1919.  the  ques- 
tion of  mandates  was  Ukan  up  In  ths  Ooun- 
cU  of  Ten.  The  British  prssented  a  resolu- 
tion daolarlng  "that  in  no  circumstances 
should  any  of  tha  crtonlaa  ba  ratumad  to 
Oarmany,'^  And  Uoyd  Oaorga  addad.  "Xn 


bahalf  of  tha  BrltMi  Impira,  I  would  tlkd 
to  lay  that  wa  ara  tppoaid  to  a  return  to 
Oarmany  of  any  of  thaM  tarrltorlat  undar 
any  eiroumatanaM," 

FraquanUy  Wllaon  had  aiprsssad  his  op- 
position to  annasatlons;  and  Point  Fira  of 
tha  Itourtaan  Points,  which  ths  BrltUh  and 
ths  other  Allies  had  aeoaptad  as  ths  basia 
for  the  peace,  read:  "A  free,  opan-mindad. 
and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  obsanr- 
ance  of  tha  principle  that,  in  determining  all 
such  questions  of  sovereignty,  the  Interests 
of  the  populations  concerned  must  have  equal 
weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  title  U  to  be  determined." 

Thus  Wilson  faced  his  first  test  on  peaea 
terms.  The  moment  was  extraordinarily  im- 
portant, because  the  question  involved  not 
only  the  fate  of  masses  of  people  but  also  the 
Issue  as  to  whether  or  not  Germany  was  to 
be  offered  a  genuine  peace  of  reconciliation 
of  the  sort  that  Wilson  had  promised. 

DKSTBtKrnOK   OR  tSCONCIUATION? 

W^ilson  knew  that  there  were  only  two  pos- 
sible methods  of  preventing  Germany  from 
attempting  by  war  to  avenge  her  defeat. 
The  first  was  to  render  Germany  impotent, 
by  annexing  large  portions  of  her  territory, 
by  dividing  what  remained  into  three  or  four 
States,  by  wrecking  her  industries  and  lower- 
ing her  standard  of  living  to  such  a  point 
that  her  birth  rate  would  fall  and  her  citi- 
zens would  emigrate.  The  second  was  to 
offer  Germany  a  genuine  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

Wilson,  and  everyone  else  in  Paris,  knew 
that  the  worst  possible  treaty  would  be  ona 
which  neither  reconciled  Germany  nor  ren- 
dered her  impotent.  To  leave  Gemuiny 
burning  with  a  passion  for  revenge  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reduce  her  strength  only 
temporarily  would  be  to  prepare  the  way  to 
a  new  world  war.  a  war  of  revenge — the  war 
which  became  Hitler's  war. 

Long  before  the  Peace  Conference.  Wilson 
had  chosen  the  course  of  reconciliation.  And 
shortly  before  the  German  surrender  he  had 
reasserted  his  Intentions  In  his  address  of 
September  27,  1918.  saying:  "First,  the  hn- 
partlal  Jtistloe  meted  out  must  involve  no 
discrimination  between  those  to  whom  we 
wish  to  be  Jtist  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  Just." 

To  believe  in  the  posBlblllty  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Germany  was  by  no  means  so  dif- 
ficult at  the  time  of  the  Peace  Conference  as 
It  is  today.  The  Prussian  militarists  had 
been  discredited.  Nazi-lcm  had  not  been  in- 
vented. Germany  was  in  the  throes  of  be- 
coming a  democratic  republic  controlled  by  a 
Socialist  Party  so  tender-minded  that  it 
would  not  even  shoot  political  murderers. 
Wilson's  hope  to  establish  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation depended  on  the  continuance  and 
growth  of  this  democratic,  almost  pacifist, 
trend  in  Germany.  He  had  no  evidence  that 
some  of  the  Socialists  might  secretly  be  work- 
ing with  the  Prussian  militarists.  And  the 
very  life  of  democratic  Germany  seemed  to 
him  to  depend  on  a  fair  embodiment  of  hla 
promises  in  the  peace  settlement,  since  a  set- 
tlement not  in  accord  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Fourteen  Points  would  tend  to 
turn  Germany  over  to  the  apostles  of  re- 
venge and  war. 

Wilson's  reply  to  Lloyd  George's  demand 
that  Germany  should  lose  all  her  colonies, 
therefore,  was  swalted  with  acute  anxiety 
because  his  answer  would  indicate  the  nxan- 
ner  in  which  he  intended  to  battle  for  hla 
Fourteen  Pomta— the  fifth  of  which  was  at 
■take.  ^      .. 

"President  Wilson  said  that  he  thought  all 
ware  agreed  to  oppose  tba  restoration  of  tba 
Oermsn  colonies  ' 
Ihers  was  no  battle. 


II 


coLOMua:  mat  or  Kiirr 

Wilson  had  baan  pirauadad  that  Otrmwf 

did  not  dascrva  to  hava  any  aolooiaa.   Thua 
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h»  took  tta*  fint  step  of  aumy  th*t  ixud*  It 
tfiScult  for  any  Oerman  to  rccaxd  th«  Treaty 
ot  Vvnallles  as  a  (air  ambodimant  of  tba 
9Mvt««a  Potnu  or  tba  oflar  of  a  peace  of 
fttkm.  And  tba  dancer  became  etl- 
tiiAi  peart  mlfbt  be  allowed  to  fall  be- 
oia:  QmrnMBj  would  neitber 

^  . ipotnt  Bor  ba  reooxxdled. 

"^ThlM  waa  the  only  coacrete  queetlon  of 
peace  term*  which  Wilson  decided  beiore  hla 
i«tum  to  America  oo  Feb.  14.  1019. 

On  that  day  before  hla  departure  from 
PttfU  he  caad  to  tba  plenary  aeaeion  of  the 
paaea  eontvence  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  MatkHM.  He  was  a  Tcry  tired  but  a  very 
happy  man.  ~Pec4>le  that  were  suspicious 
of  on#  anot^^ar  can  now  live  aa  friends  and 

In  a  single  family,  and  deelre  to  do 

The  miasma  of  distrust,  of  Intrigue,  la 
clamvd  sway."  He  said  that — and  he  believed 
that. 

Before   leaving  for   America,   Wilson   In- 
d  Colonel  House  to  work  out  with  the 
oC  the  Alllea  the  military,  territorial. 
reparation,    and    economic    clauaea   of    the 
treaty. 

■OOM  began  hla  work  hopefuUy.  But  by 
Mar^  S.  1919.  the  major  demanda  of  the 
Altlaa  bad  been  revealed  to  him  and  in  despair 
be  wrou:  "It  U  now  evident  that  the  peace 
will  net  be  such  a  peace  as  I  had  hoped,  or 
CO*  which  this  terrible  upheaval  ahould  hava 
feRWght  about." 

WIlKm  returned  to  France  on  March  14. 
If  If.  ftill  of  fight,  hoping  that  "by  making 
aafety  antedate  the  peace"  he  had  made  it 
yOMftIa  for  him  to  lift  the  negotiations  to 
Ito  I09fi  lit  Christian  Ideals.  Bonae  told  him 
ttat  the  eatabllabment  of  the  League  had 
aot  tn  any  way  reduced  the  demands  of  the 
nil  I—  aiMi  Mlvlsed  him  to  accept  those  de- 
Bianda  quickly.  To  take  House's  advice  waa 
to  abandon  hla  belief  In  bis  own  mission — 
and  be  rejected  It. 

The  very  afternoon  of  hla  arrival  In  Parla 
fett  mat  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  Oaarge.  He 
«M  determined  to  make  no  oompramlaea. 
But  he  bag»d  bis  battle  with  them  by  mak- 
ing an  cBtnofdlBary  concesalon.  In  a  mo- 
atnt  of  enthusiasm  he  agreed  to  make  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  that  the  United  States 
would  go  to  war  Inunedlately  on  the  aide  of 
if  France  should  be  attacked  by  Qet- 
_^.  He  did  this  for  the  same  reason  that 
be  bad  intlii'**^^  on  guaranteeing  the  peace 
before  iU  terms  were  fixed— in  order  to 
<*BMika  aafety  antedate  tba  paace"  and  also  to 
gat  rid  of  the  French  eoBtantlon  that  Franca 
would  never  be  secure  against  attack  by  aer> 
unlasa  the  French  Army  should  occupy 
atly  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Nearly  all  Inalnatw  at  tba  Paris  Confer- 
fait  aura  tha*  tba  flanate  would  never 
r  ttii  tnaty  of  alliance  and  believed  that 
had  been  deceived  by  a  promlaa 
that  never  would  be  mada  good.  But  Clem- 
[  Moaptad  the  iUuaory  guarantee. 

tVHMMt  THSBATmS  TO  OO  BOMS 

March    9T    Clemenceau    demanded    a 

occupation  of  the  Rhineland  and  the 

itlon  of  the  Saar.    The  next  day  WIl- 

IB  a  bOBt  of  trrttatlon.  replied  that  the 

Jfg^mA  wm9  briBCing  up  territorial  questions 

that  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  alms 

of  anybody,  that  no  one  had  heard  of  their 

IntenUon  to  annex  tba  Baar  VaUey  until  after 

the  Armistice  had  bean  algiied.    Clemenceau 

returned  an  angry  answer:  "Ton  are  seeking 

to  d«troy  France."    "That  is  untrue,  and 

joa  know  it  la  untruer  said  Wilson.    Olem- 

ainiMTi  answered  that  If  France  did  not  re- 

ettm  the  Saar  be  wotild  not  aign  the  treaty 

of  paace.    Wilson  replied:   "Then  if  France 

doea  not  get  what  she  wtshes.  she  vrlll  refuaa 

to  act  with  UB.    In  that  event  do  you  wlah 

me  to  return  home?**     "I  do  not  wish  you 

to  go  home,  but  I  intaitd  to  do  ao  myself,* 

■aid  Ctaaaeneeau.  aiKl  stalked  from  the  room. 

Wbaa  WUson  asked  Clemapeaan  the  quea- 

tton  "Do  you  wish  me  to  retain  borne?"  he 

waa  ^^t"»rt^>g  aartoualy  of  bcaaklnc  up  the 
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further 
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the  Alllaa  which  he  had 
Armistice,  when  they 
their  lives  on  America, 
disappeared.    They  no 
men  and  munitions,  and 
to  bring  oiir  soldiers 
thought  they  still  needed 
felt  that  both  his  flnan- 
ils  moral  authority  were 
authority  also  In  large 
It  had  sprung,  In 
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ready  to  go  so  far  as  to  call 
Lloyd  George.    More- 
that  if  he  should  break  up 
go  home  he  would  be  de- 
the  United  States — ex- 
section  of  the  Demo- 
controlled  few  votes  in  the 
coifctry. 

on  the  boms  of  a  terrible 

that  if  he  should  sign  a 

which  were  not  "Just  and 

himself  sow  the  seeds  of  new 

t  tie  hopes  of  the  world.    He 

s  lould  break  up  the  confer- 

ipltate  a  political  battle  In 

of  epic  dimensions,  and 

e  few  friends.    In  despair, 

power  over  the  Allies  which 

Germans  collapsed  and  he 

that  he  had  used  It  while 


he  liiffered  a  nervous  and 
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with  violent  paroxysms  of 

1  rere  so  severe  and  frequent 

with  his  breathing.   He  had 

>    His  condition  looked 
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sed — sent  for  the  American 
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the  terms  that  Uoyd  George, 

OKlando   war*  trying  to 
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writ*  into  the  treaty.  "It  waa  determined 
that  if  nothing  happened  within  the  next  few 
days  the  President  would  aay  to  the  Prima 
Ministers  that  unless  peace  was  made  accord- 
ing to  their  promises,  which  were  to  conform 
to  the  principles  of  the  Fotirteen  Points,  ha 
would  either  have  to  go  home  or  he  would 
Insist  upon  having  the  conferences  in  the 
open;  in  other  words,  to  have  plenary  ses- 
sions with  aU  the  delegates  of  the  smaller 
powers  sitting  In." 

The  evening  of  the  same  day.  April  6,  1919, 
Wilson  went  over  the  whole  situation  with 
his  closest  intimates.  He  then  gave  orders 
that  all  further  advances  of  money  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  BriUln  and  Franca 
should  be  stopped,  and  that  the  George  Wash' 
ington  should  return  to  Brest  so  that  he  coxild 
leave  for  America  If  he  should  be  unable  to 
get  the  sort  of  peace  he  sought  for  the  world. 
When  Clemenceau,  referring  to  Wllson'a 
purpose  In  ordering  the  George  Washington, 
said  to  Admiral  Grayson.  WUscns  physician 
and  intimate  friend.  'Tt  is  a  bluff,  l8n*t  it?*' 
Grayson  replied  with  entire  sincerity,  "Ha 
hasn*t  a  blufHng  corptiscle  In  his  body." 

Late  the  following  afternoon,  to  varloxia 
friends.  Wilson  again  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  fight.  But  the  next  day,  April  8, 
1919,  when  he  met  the  prime  mlnistera  for 
the  first  time  after  hla  Illness,  he  yielded,  and 
accepted  tentatively  the  "compromise"  on  the 
question  of  reparations. 

WKAPONS  LOST  wrTBOTTT  KMOWIHG  IT 

Any  remnants  of  an  Inclination  to  fight 
which  may  have  remained  in  Wilson  were  re- 
moved by  two  telegrams,  the  first,  from  hla 
White  House  secretary,  Joseph  P.  Tumulty, 
saying.  "The  ordering  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton to  return  to  France  looked  upon  here  aa 
an  act  of  impatience  and  petulance.  •  •  • 
A  withdrawal  at  this  time  would  be  a  defer- 
tion,"  The  second  telegram  was  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  said  that  finan- 
cial arrangements  already  had  been  made 
with  the  British  which  would  cover  their 
requirements  to  July  1,  1919,  and  that  com- 
mitments tor  loans  to  France  already  mada 
by  the  Treasury  would  cover  future  French 
requirements  so  completely  that  only  tem- 
porary inconvenience  to  Prance  would  be 
cavised  by  a  refusal  of  new  loans. 

The  financial  weapon  on  which  Wilson  had 
cotmted  had  slipped  from  his  hand  without 
his  becoming  aware  that  it  was  gone. 

Thereafter  WUaon  excluded  all  Americana 
from  tbe  aaeetlnga  of  the  fcxir  and  gave  or- 
ders that  minutes  of  the  meetings  should 
not  be  given  to  any  American.  Uoyd 
George  bad  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  to  assist 
him,  Clemenceau  had  Mantouz.  Wilson  had 
no  one.  Alone,  he  agreed  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  14  points  Into  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Wilson  had  a  powerful  conacteaee  and  he 
could  not  commit  an  act  which  waa  evil  un- 
less he  could  convince  himself  that  it  waa 
somehow  good.  He  escaped  from  his  dilem- 
ma by  persuading  himself  that  tbe  League 
of  Nations  would  alter  all  the  unjust  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty.  Agp.ln  and  again  he 
said  to  his  friends.  "I  would  never  have  done 
that  if  I  had  not  been  sure  that  tbe  League 
of  Nations  would  revise  that  decision." 

He  was  entirely  conscious  that  the  League 
as  It  stood  could  not  revise  tbe  treaty  and 
was  essentially  a  mechanism  to  guarantee 
the  permanence  of  the  treaty.  But  he  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  League  in  time  would 
be  made  stronger  \mtll  it  should  become  a 
tnie  parliament  of  nuin,  and  that  it  would 
then  revise  the  treaty. 

As  aoon  as  Wilson  achieved  tbe  belief  that 
the  terms  of  the  peace  were  mere  temporary 
expedients  which  would  be  rewritten  by  a 
permanent  and  powerful  League,  he  mada 
his  compromises  quickly.  On  April  7  he 
bad  been  convinced  that  he  should  break 
up  the  conference  rather  than  accept  bad 
terma.    One  week  later,  April  14.  the  treaty 
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was  so  far  advanced  that  the  Gmnan  Gov- 
•manent  was  Invited  to  send  delegates  to 
Veraallles  to  receive  it.  It  was  actually 
handed  to  them  on  May  7. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Germany  lost: 

The  districts  of  Moresuet,  tiupen,  and 
ICalmedy  to  Celgium. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France. 

The  Saar  Valley  to  control  by  an  interna- 
tional commission  pending  a  plebiscite  to 
be  taken  after  IS  years.  The  Saar  coal  mines 
ceded  to  France. 

Northern  Schleswlg  to  Denmark. 

The  southern  half  of  Upper  Silesia,  a  large 
part  of  the  Poscn  and  Bromberg  areas,  and  a 
corridor  to  the  sea — which  cut  off  East  Prussia 
from  the  body  of  Germany — to  Poland. 

The  city  of  Danzig — to  be  edminlstered  by 
the  League  but  its  foreign  relations  controlled 
by  Poland. 

7 he  city  of  Memel  to  the  Allies. 

All  her  colonies — under  mandates.  The 
Cameroona  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Tcgolcnd  to  Great  Britain,  Southwest  Africa 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  East  Africa  to 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium.  Her  islands  in 
the  Pacific  north  of  the  equator  to  Japan; 
tliose  south  of  the  equator  to  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Also  her  rights  and  properties  In  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Chantung — to  Japan. 

Also  all  her  treaty  rights,  capitulations  and 
conce;:Eiona  in  China,  Uberia,  Slam,  Egypt, 
and  Morocco. 

All  German  state  and  private  property 
abroad,  including  the  property  and  stations 
of  German  missionaries. 

All  vesse'.s  of  the  German  merchant  ma- 
rine exceeding  1.600  gross  tons  and  half  the 
vessels  between  1.000  tons  and  1,600  tons, 
and  one-fourth  of  her  trawlers  and  other  fish- 
ing boats — mostly  to  Great  Britain  under  a 
provision  for  ton-for-ton  replacement  of 
Allied  shipping  lost  during  the  war. 

As  many  billions  as  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission might  chooEe.  or  be  able,  to  take  from 
her — the  sum  being  unlimited  either  In  mag- 
nitude or  in  ntunber  of  years  to  be  paid. 

The  German  Army  to  be  reduced  to  100.000, 
with  guns  and  ammunition  In  proportion, 
the  rest  destroyed.  Abolition  of  conscription. 
D^stiuctlon  of  all  fortifications.  Absolute  de- 
militarization of  all  German  territories  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  in  a  zone 
EO  kilometers  deep  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhine. 

German  Navy  to  be  surrendered  and 
thenceforth  limited  to  six  small  battleships, 
8  light  cruisers.  13  destroyers,  and  12  torpedo 
boats.  Complete  destruction  of  naval  works 
and  fortifications  within  50  kilometers  of  the 
coast. 

Destruction  of  all  army  and  navy  aircraft 
and  other  air  material,  and  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  naval  or  military  air  forces. 

These  were  a  few  of  the  principle  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  There  were  a  vast 
number  of  other  provisions;  among  them 
.  those  that  dealt  with  war  criminals — includ- 
ing the  Kaiser — and  those  which  put  the 
chief  German  rivers  under  control  of  Inter- 
national commissions. 

The  cimaulative  impression  produced  by  the 
treaty  was  one  of  rancorous  saverity.  Yet 
the  treaty  was  by  no  means  so  severe  as  it 
misht  have  been.  Germany  was  not  de- 
stroyed or  cut  into  pieces.  She  was  rendered 
powerless — for  the  moment.  She  was  not 
rend2red  permanently  Impotent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peace  was  clearly 
not  a  peace  of  reconciliation  which  gave  the 
new-born  German  democratic  state  a  real 
fighting  chance  to  survive  and  uprcot  for- 
ever the  militarism  whirh  hp.d  been  rooted  so 
long  in  the  soil  of  Brandenburg.  There  were 
within  the  treaty  too  many  talking  points  for 
apeclalists  In  hatred— like  Hitler. 

The  most  atrocious  provlslcns  of  the  treaty 
were  those  dealing  with  reparations.  They 
seemed  to  promise  that  for  an  Indefinite  fu- 


ture the  entire  German  race  would  have  to 
labor  for  the  Allies.  In  reality,  they  were  ao 
unworkable  that  they  produced  financial  and 
economic  chaos  In  Germany  and  had  to  be 
revised — and  In  the  end  Germany  paid  only 
what  gullible  American  private  investors  gave 
her  in  loans. 

Along  with  these  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  went  other  provisions  which 
technically  were  parts  of  other  peace  treaties 
or  agreements.  Their  authors  did  not  design 
them  to  assist  the  German  apostles  of  revenge 
to  overrun  Europe,  but  they  tended  to  pro- 
duce that  result. 

VIENNA  BEGAN  TO  STAIVB 

Austria -Hungary  was  cut  into  small  bits. 
*rhe  economic  unity  of  the  basin  of  tbe 
Danube  which  had  been  malntamed  by  the 
Hapsburg  monarchy  was  split  into  5  pieces 
with  tariff  walls  between,  making  them  too 
weak  economically  to  resist  the  thrust  of  Ger- 
many. Vienna,  a  noble  city  of  2.000.000 
which  had  been  the  capital  of  an  empire  of 
62.000.000,  vras  made  the  capital  of  a  tiny 
state  of  6.000.000  and  forthwith  began  to 
starve.  T^wo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Austrian  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol,  of  puiest 
German  stock,  were  given  to  Italy.  Hungary 
was  whittled  down  to  dimensions  that  gave 
her  a  series  of  mortal  grievances  against  Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia.  And 
Flume,  the  logical  port  of  Yugoslavia,  went 
to  Italy  in  spite  of  Wilson's  efforts. 

Russia,  torn  by  21  different  civil  wars,  was 
the  great  unrepresented  at  the  Conference  of 
Paris.  The  Soviet  Government  made  a  pro- 
posal on  March  14,  1919.  good  until  April  10, 
1919.  to  the  Allied  and  Associated  Govern- 
ments, that  there  should  be  an  Immediate 
armistice  of  2  weeks  in  all  the  former  terri- 
tories of  the  Czar's  empire,  and  that  a  con- 
ference should  meet  to  discuss  peace  on  tbe 
basts  that  all  de  facto  governments  which  had 
been  set  up  In  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  empire  and  Finland  should  remain 
in  full  control  of  the  territories  they  occupied 
at  the  moment  the  armistice  became  effec- 
tive. The  Soviet  Government  at  that  time 
controlled  only  the  Moscow,  Leningrad,  Vo- 
logda. Kazan,  and  Samara  areas,  tbe  northern 
Ukraine,  and  a  portion  of  White  Russia.  Len- 
in's proposal  meant,  therefore,  that  the  So- 
viet Government  offered  to  give  up.  at  least 
temporarily,  the  whole  of  Siberia,  the  Urflls, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Archangel  and  Murmansk 
areas.  Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  a  portion 
of  White  Russia,  and  most  of  tbe  Ukraine. 
Furthermore,  Lenin  agreed  to  recognize  the 
Czarist  debts. 

Uoyd  George  was  much  interested  by  the 
proposal  but  feared  to  champion  it  because 
of  the  opposition  of  Northcllffe  and  Churchill. 
Wilson  was  too  111  and  too  burdened  by  hla 
troubles  with  Uoyd  George,  Clemenceau  and 
Orlando  to  turn  his  mind  to  it.  The  conse- 
qu3nces  were  momentous.  Indeed,  the  world 
does  not  yet  know  what  ths  consequences 
may  be.  And  Wilson's  decision  not  to  burden 
what  he  was  fond  of  calling  hla  "one-track 
mind"  with  Rusala  may  well,  when  the 
history  of  this  centtjy  Is  written,  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  important  decision  he  made 
in  Paris. 

Under  mandates.  Lloyd  George  acquired  for 
the  British  Empire  control  of  Iraq.  Trans- 
Jordan  and  Palestine,  while  the  French  got 
Syria  and  Lebanon. 

Japan  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
not  only  the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
north  of  the  Equator  taut  also  control  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Shantung. 

Wilson  felt  bad  about  this  article-  of  the 
treaty.  "He  said  he  bad  been  imable  to  sleep 
the  night  before,  thinking  of  it  •  •  •  He 
knew  •  •  •  that  he  would  be  accused  of 
violating  h's  own  principles  but,  ncvc^-theless, 
he  must  work  for  world  order  and  orp«ntza- 
tlon,  against  anarchy  and  a  rettim  of  the  old 
militarism." 


XXOTB  OCOaCS  D(  "A 

To  the  Chineae.  tbe  delivery  of  a  provlnee 
of  China  to  the  Japanese  mllltarlsta  aecmed 
a  queer  way  to  work  against  mllitariam,  and 
the  Chineae  government  reftised  to  sign  tbe 
Treaty  of  Veraallles.  And  the  opponents  of 
the  treaty  in  the  Senate  were  given  one  of 
their  most  effective  arguments  against  rati- 
fication. 

After  the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been 
conununicated  to  the  Germans,  Uoyd  George 
returned  to  Paris  from  London  In  a  state  of 
mind  which  Wilson  described  as  "a  perfect 
funk." 

He  had  carried  the  treaty  proudly  to  Lon- 
don but.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
garnered  for  the  Britiah  Empire  a  new  im- 
perial domain  in  Africa,  the  Near  East  and 
the  Pacific,  he  had  teen  criticized  by  bis 
associates  in  London  because  the  treaty,  in 
their  opinion,  made  France  too  strong  and 
Germany  too  weak  and.  therefore,  threatened 
to  ui>set  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Thenceforth,  British  policy  toward  the  con- 
tinent was  controlled  by  this  thought. 

Wilson  was  intensely  irritated  by  Uoyd 
George's  last-minute  conversion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  milder  tern«  for  Germany.  "These 
people  that  overrode  our  Judgment  and  wrote 
things  Into  the  treaty  that  are  now  the 
stumbling  blocks,  are  falling  over  them- 
selves to  remove  those  stumbling  blocks,*'  he 
commented. 
The  Btumblins  blocks  were  not  removed. 
On  June  28,  1919  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles 
was  signed. 

Wilson  commended  it.  saying.  "It  ends  once 
for  all  an  old  and  Intolerable  order  •  •  • 
There  la  ground  here  for  deep  satisfaction, 
unlveisal  asstu-ance  and  confident  hope." 

He  had  escaped  from  a  conscious  sense 
of  guilt  by  clinging  firmly  to  the  belief  that 
the  League  of  Nations  would  become  a  par- 
liament of  man  which  would  alter  the  im- 
perfect terms  of  the  treaty.  To  believe  that 
was  not  easy.  To  believe  that  the  league 
ever  would  grow  Into  an  instrument  power- 
ful enough  to  revise  the  treaty  if  It  should 
bs  weakened  fvu-ther  by  "reservations "  was 
almost  impossible.  The  Republican  major- 
ity In  the  Senate  was  hostile  to  Wilson  and 
was  opposed  to  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
League  Covenant  and  insisted  on  adding 
reservations  to  It.  Wilson  woxild  not  accept 
the  reservations,  which  were  associated 
with  the  name  of  Senator  Lodge,  Republican 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. In  consequence,  when  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  with  the  Lodge  reeervations,  came 
to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  In  November  1919. 
Wilson  requested  the  Democratic  aenators 
to  vote  against  it — and  ratification  of  the 
treaty  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  89  In  favor, 
53  against. 

There  were  many  other  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  in  the  end  tbe  United  BUtea  did 
not  ratify  the  T?reaty  of  Versailles.  And 
the  alliance  with  Prance,  for  which  Cle- 
menceau had  bartered  military  occupation 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  not  even 
submitted  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Clemenceau  failed  to  obtain  security  for 
France.  Wilson  failed  to  establish  an  en- 
during peace.  Uoyd  George  achieved  a  glit- 
tering curface  success  since  he  preserved  the 
balance  of  power  in  Etirope  and  acquired 
some  spoils  for  tbe  British  Empire.  But.  In 
trjth.  he  too  faUed.  The  greatest  of  British 
interests  is  pscce;  and  20  years  after  bis 
bright  triumph  Great  Britain  waa  at  war 
and  close  to  destruction. 

■CANKnni  WAS  THE  LOSE8 

There  was  no  winner  In  the  tragedy  of  Ver- 
sailles.   The  whole  of  mankind  was  the  Icser. 

Prom  this  sad  story  of  good  Intentions 
leading  only  to  a  new  world  war,  a  few  ccn- 
clusicns  may,  perhaps,  legltlaBately  be 
diawu: 
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(1)  At  Am  «nd  of  each  grwtt  wn  eames  • 
POTtod  viMB  tta  world  la  in  flux  Hid  BMiy  be 
SffHtt^  by  tiM  iMdfltB  o(  Um  Ttetorloua  pow- 
«n  iBto  •  betur  er  a  wone  lorm.  Thst 
aOHMBl  of  frc«t  opport\mtty  panes  quickly. 
•Dd  Om  world  00111— !■  tn  tb«  new  mold 

.  the  world  may  enjoy  s 

of  peace.    It   they   are   unwise,   tlie 

voirtd  will  be  shattered  Kon  by  war. 

(1)  Ttie  political,  economic,  military,  and 
Boral   march   toward   wlae   terms  of   peace 
begin  long  before   the  defeat  of   the 
Unwise  terms  of  peace— even  term* 
by  our  allies— must  be  excluded  by 

^  International   sgeements  while  our 

aIUh  are  depaBdmt  on  us  for  their  presarva- 
tkm.  We  most  nse  our  power  while  we 
taata  It.  WUson  did  not  use  his  power  while 
ba  had  tt. 

(S)  Oood    intentions    are    not    enough. 

of  peace  is  a  more  difficult 

___    the    organization    of    war. 

and   many   preparatory   decisions 

and  acta  are  vital  if  the  moment  of  oppw- 
tunlty  U  to  be  seised.  We  have  to  know 
what  we  want,  plan  how  to  get  what  we  want 
and  act  in  time,  unless  victory  is  to  be  bar- 
ren of  paam  A  staff  for  the  organization  of 
pMca.  working  in  close  contact  with  the  Pres- 
IdHit.  Is  no  la«  necessary  than  a  general 
attf  for   ibm  otganliatlon   of  war. 

(4)  By  our  Constitution,  the  Senate  has 
eoordinaU  power  with  the  President  in  the 
matter  of  ueatles.  A  close  coordination  of 
thought,  intention,  and  will  between  the  Prea- 
tdcnt  and  the  Senate,  therelore.  Is  essential 
•o  that  the  President  will  not  negotiate 
tiaaUes  which  the  Senate  win  reject  and  the 
flsaate  wUI  not  reject  Ueatles  negotiated  by 
tiM  President. 

Wr  CAMIfOT  BSSION   VaOSC  THIS  SAXTB 

(5)  Since  man  Is  acquiring  Increased  con- 
trol over  the  ft»«es  o(  nature  without  acqulr- 
fns  Increased  control  over  the  forces  of  his 
OWB  MtOM.  new  weapons  of  war  are  placing 
■■BMBMlMffeed  msane  at  destroeUon  in  the 

I  of  beings  who  hsve  not  evolved  greatly 
Um  dawn  of  recorded  history.  The 
Of  latHvatlonal  morality,  therefore. 
all  problama  of  lasting  peace.  A 
minimum  of  human  decency  and  good  faith 
batwaen  nB*lffl^«  la  essential  for  the  conduct 
ef  wcfld  wMMhm  la  peace.  Rightly  the  people 
Ct  tha  United  States  feel  kindly  toward  na- 
tMM  that  do  not  do  unto  others  what  they 
wofMd  Bot  have  done  unto  thcnselTea. 
■Hhtly  we  hate  dictators  who  use  the  lie. 
Itaa  piadped  word  given  and  broken,  propa- 
tbat  makes  black  appear  white,  "fifth 
I**  and  threaU  of  force  aa  their  habit- 
Old  waapona  in  international  affairs.  Thay 
are  the  enemies  of  intamatlonal  morality — 
and  ot  peace. 

(0)  We  as  a  Nation  cannot  resign  from  this 
aarth.  Wa  cannot  aseapa  tha  conaaquencaa 
of  unwlas  — lllamaiits  in  Asia  and  Buropa 
which  wUI  produce  new  wars.  We  shall  be 
Involved  in  those  wars. 

(7)  The  problem  of  peaea  in  Europe,  where 
dOO.000.000  of  tha  moat  highly  endowed  people 
«(  tha  aarth  ara  ooneantratad  in  a  penuisula 
projecting  from  Asia,  is — as  It  was  In  Wilson's 
day — the  central  problem  of  world  peace.  It 
te  such  a  difficult  problem  that,  at  times,  wa 
aia  inclined  to  give  up  nope  that  Germany 
can  be  incorporated  in  a  decent  society  of 
Suropaan  and  international  law,  and  that 
Surope  can  be  organised  in  a  peaeefxil  federa- 
tlOB  o<  daanocxatlc  states.  In  weariness  we  are 
tamptcil  to  try  to  waah  our  hands  of  the 
problem. 

We  cannot  warii  our  hands  of  it.  If  we 
try  to  do  so.  we  shall  stiffer  physical  conse- 
(pisnfas  tn  arsr:  and  we  shall  suffer  moral  con- 
■qiMMea.  We  cannot  escape  history.  Pon- 
thia  PUata  washed  his  hands,  and  the  world 
has  aavar  forsiven  him. 
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Thursdai .  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  conse  it  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  In  t  le  Appendix,  I  include 
a  statement  and  a  program  adopted  by 
the  Entertainment  Industry  Emergency 
Committee,  whic  i  was  organized  imme- 
diately following  he  Detroit  riots  of  June 
21,  1943,  by  a  gr(  up  of  interested  people 
in  the  theater,  ridio.  and  picture  busi- 
ness for  the  pur  x)se  of  stimulating  in- 
terest in  the  danger  of  riots,  and  then 
set  about  arrangxig  a  national  broadcast 


on  the  subject. 


This  was  sponsored  by 


tertainment  wor 
sons  as  Maxwell 
Ralph  Bellamy. 
Chase,  Duke  El 
B?nny  Goodma 


more  than  150  le  tding  people  in  the  en- 
d.  including  such  per- 
Anderson.  Jean  Arthur, 
Kskine  Caldwell.  Ilka 
ington,  John  Garfield, 
Max  Gordon,  Lillian 


Hellman,  Jean  llersbolt,  James  Hilton, 
Miriam  Hopkiis,  Thomas  Mann, 
Groucho  Marx,  Paul  Muni,  Jean  Renoir, 
Elmer  Rice.  Bii:  s^  Rose.  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett,  Orson  Welles,  David  Selznick.  and 
many  others. 
The  statement  and  program  follow: 


agi  inst 
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The  most  viclct^ 
la  the  concept  of 
subjugate  another 
been  his  fight 
wsys  men  have 
We  are  &;;htlng 
black  men.  and 
are  giving  their 
lleTe  in  the 
dying  to  secure 
denying  that 
are  fighting  to 

For  many 
whether  by 
too    often    been 
rlghta  and 
ways  been  illegal 
of  such  denials 
Into  bolder  relief 

It  may  be  said 
unwise  to  em 
our  country.    Bu 
emphaslaed  i<a  ui 
outbreaks  which 
rec?nt  months  in 
by  the  clashes  in 
we  advocate 
of  peace.    But 
find  ourselves  not 
Tlval  with  an 
national  effort 
better  off  than 
is  only  to  say  tha : 
haa  Improved 
that  a  man  is 
has  yet  been 
the  rights  of 
become  more 
emergency 
a   great   army. 
known  to  otar 
nautrala.  and  to 
who  might  fear 
by  ua.    Our  atti 


result  ol  a  vicious  mind 

the  right  of  one  man  to 

The  history  of  man  has 

that  conception.     Al- 

up  to  fight  against  it. 

Inst  it  now.    White  men, 

ow  men  all  over  the  world 

I  ves  by  millions;   they  be- 

of  man,  and  are  now 

t.     Here  at  home  we  are 

to  the  very  men  who 

it  to  us. 

the  Negro  citizen. 

or  local  ordinance,  has 

denied    his    constitutional 

Such  denials  have  al- 

ind  Immoral.    The  dangers 

now,  in  wartime,  thrown 


that  In  time  of  war  it  la 

internal  stresses  within 

they  have  been  tragically 

in  the  violent  anti-Negro 

t)ave  come  to  the  surface  in 

Detroit,  and  more  recently 

New  York.     Steps  such  as 

have  been  made  in  time 

were  not  made  and  we 

in  a  war  of  national  sur- 

injustlce  clogging  otir 

To  say   that  the  Negro   la 

was  before  the  CivU  War 

in  fact  the  lot  of  all  men 

those  days.    But  to  say 

off  is  not  to  say  that  he 

as  a  full  citizen  with 

citizens.    This  fact  has 

under  the  strain  of 

and  the  building  of 

j.nd  It  is  a  fact   which   is 

to  otir  enemies,  to  the 

all   those  in  any  country 

they  wiU  pe  mistreated 

uda  toward  tha  Negro  la 


shou  d 
tiey 


ane  ent 


h( 


sln;e 
better 
aeotpted 
otfcer 
not  ceahle 
organl  sation 
j,n< 
allies 
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alienating  hundreds  of  mUllcna  throughout 
the  world  whom  we  need  as  friends  and  who 
might  otherwUe  be  our  friends.  It  is  poi- 
soning morale  within  our  own  country  and 
giving  our  enemies  a  deadly  effecUve  propa- 
ganda weapon. 

We  of  the  entertainment  todustry  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  in 
that  we  are  engaged  In  bringing  Ideas  to 
audiences  which  Include  ovur  whole  popula- 
tion. This  responsibUlty  we  can  use  in  such 
a  way  that  It  will  contribute  to  national  unity. 
For  the  present,  and  for  our  own  industry, 
this  much  we  propose : 

1.  We  ask  that  the  writers  of  books,  plpys. 
radio  scripts,  motion  pictures,  short  stcrles, 
and  comic  strips  cease  telling  the  pre-Civil 
War  lies  about  the  Negro.  The  Negro  la  not 
a  man  with  a  razor  in  hia  band,  or  a  woman 
with  a  handkerchief  on  her  head;  they  ara 
not  happy-go-lucky  illiterates,  clowns,  cow- 
ards, superstitious,  ghost-ridden,  liquor- 
drinking,  chicken-stealing,  watermelon-eat- 
ing. Jazz-crazed  Aunt  Jemimas  or  Uncle  Toms 
who  at  their  worst  are  villains  and  at  their 
best  slavish  admirers  of  their  white  supe- 
riors. We  wish  these  dangerous  vUiflcatlona 
to  stop  forever.  The  Negro  Is  as  legitimate 
a  hero  or  a  villain  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  should 
be  so  treated. 

a.  We  ask  the  theater,  radio,  dance  bands, 
night  clubs  and  symphony  orchestras  to  in- 
sist that  discrimination  agalnat  the  Negro 
artist,  musician,  and  ether  performers  cense. 
The  Negro  artist  Is  to  be  Judged  on  his  merits 
as  an  artist  and  not  on  the  color  of  his  fpce. 
The  Negro  \.eed8  a  Job  as  desperately  as  any- 
body elia. 

S.  We  ask  that  the  moving-picture  Industry, 
the  director,  the  writer,  the  actor,  the  tech- 
nician, and,  above  all,  the  producing  com- 
pany, face  out  and  find  a  solution  for  tha 
prejudices  of  southern  customers  and  tha 
prejudices  of  southern  theater  owners.  Thesa 
prejudices  have  far  too  long  controlled  the 
industry's  ability  to  treat  seriously  and  'iustly 
of  the  Negro.  The  moving-picture  indU3try 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  this  fl^ht  un« 
aided.  The  decent  soutberner.  who  has  al- 
ways k>een  ashamed  of  the  savage  and  vulgar 
prejudices  of  the  South,  must  come  to  tha 
aid  of  the  moving-picture  Industry  and  coma 
quickly. 

We  of  the  entertainment  industry  are  con- 
scious of  the  considerable  contribution! 
which  have  been  made  to  our  democratic 
culture  by  the  Negro  people.  These  contri- 
butions highlight  the  task  of  the  entire  en- 
tertainment industry.  In  all  Its  creative  and 
technical  branches,  of  treating  the  Negro 
problem  in  full  truth  with  full  seriousneaa. 
It  Is  a  sharp  and  tragic  problem  running 
throt]gh  otu-  country  like  a  widted  and  un- 
attended epidemic.  We  must  move  forward, 
in  our  way,  and  help  solve  it.  And  we  must 
move  now. 


The  Goakroom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KAKSsa 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Undercover"  should  not  include  Capt. 
Oliver  Lyttelton. 

■nie  House  was  In  session  10  hours  to- 
day— the  longest  this  year,  ou  the  longest 
day. 
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Two  men  may  be  drafted  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  by  delegates  who  are 
above  the  draft. 

Two  things  hurting  the  Republican 
Convention:  the  lack  of  a  contest  there, 
and  too  much  contest  over  there. 

Surely  nothing  will  prevent  the  recess 
tomorrow  night,  not  even  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
about  the  last  source  of  contention. 

They  eliminated  a  clause  In  a  soldier- 
preference  bill  which  would  have  given 
benefit  to  a  husband  of  a  deceased  service 
Vcman. 

The  first  landing  on  the  beachhead  of 
Ferpetuity  will  be  in  Chicago,  June  26. 
the  place  where  our  new  foreign  policy  of 
•'quarantine"  was  handed  down. 

ITiere  Is  greater  satisfaction  this  week- 
end on  the  successes  of  three  battle  fronts 
than  any  previous  time.  We  hope  Con- 
gress will  be  reconvened  because  of  vic- 
tory, soon. 

The  wife  of  the  Member  who  moved  to 
strike  cut  the  enacting,  clause,  killing  the 
WASP  bill,  sat  in  the  gallery,  unknow- 
ingly, beside  the  lady  officer  who  most 
wanted  the  law. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  transfer  from  the  head  of 
Farm  Security  to  second  place  to  Hillman 
on  C.  I.  O.  political  action  is  proving  to 
be,  from  disclosed  evidence,  an  effort  to 
seduce  the  farm  element  through  that 
agency,  if  possible. 

All  should  be  vitally  interested  in  the 
processes  that  choose  a  President.  A 
President  could  use  Influence  enough  to 
lead  to  the  bitterest  ends.  He  could  take 
your  son,  brother,  husband,  or  father  and 
send  lilm  to  foreign  soil  to  die.   He  coifld. 


Post-War  Highway  Baildmg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 
Thi  Commonv/ealth 

or  MA.S£ACHOSFrTS, 

ExEctrmi  Depahtmknt, 
state  Hcuse,  Boston,  June  7,  1944. 
Bon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Congressional  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C 

Dear  John:  This  afternoon  Representative 
Edward  Staves,  of  Southbridge,  who  Is  the 
vice  chairman  of  our  post-war  highway 
commission,  came  in  to  see  me.  This  com- 
mission, as  you  know,  is  comprised  ol  mem- 
bers of  the  department  of  public  works, 
other  State  officials,  and  members  of  the 
legislature.  Its  duty  is  to  make  plans  for 
post-war  highway  building. 

Naturally  we  are  much  concerned  with 
What  the  Federal  Government  does  on  this 
subject.  Staves  points  out  to  me  that  under 
the  original  bill  (H.  R.  2428).  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  asked  to  appropriate 
»3.C00.0OO,OOO  on  a  75-25  basis,  the  total  cost 
to  Mai;sachusetta  will  be  $125,000,000,  and 


the  total  receipts  In  Massachusetts  will  be 
172.000,000. 

A  grroup  from  various  States,  of  which 
Staves  is  one,  has  proposed  H.  R.  4853,  as 
amendad,  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  asked  to  appropriate  $2,000,000,000,  of  which 
the  total  cost  to  Massachusetts  wUl  be  $124,- 
000,000,  and  the  receipts  in  Massachusetts 
$114,000,000.  Naturally,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  second  bill  seems  to  be  very 
much  more  favorable  and  a  fairer  one  to  us 
in  this  State. 

I  have  stated  many  times  publicly  and 
privately  my  feeling  that  while  the  States 
and  the  municipalities  have  saved  much 
money  during  this  war,  end  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  to  do  so 
has  gone  heavily  into  debt,  I  believe  that 
the  municipalities  and  the  States  should 
not  go  to  the  Federal  Gorvemment  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  except  in  extreme  cases. 
Consequently,  I  am  not  heartily  in  favor  of 
either  of  these  bUls.  However,  the  coopera- 
tive road-buUdlng  plan  has  worked  out  bet- 
ter probably  than  any  other  Federal-State 
cooperative  imdertaklng. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  Federal  appropriation 
on  this  subject,  naturally  I  hope  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  pass  H.  R.  4853,  as 
amended,  rather  than  H.  R.  2426.  Possibly, 
there  may  be  other  bills  or  amendments  of 
which  Staves  is  not  informed,  but  I  am  glad 
to  endorse  his  position  on  this  subject  with 
the  qualiCcation  as  above  stated. 

Best  regards  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leverktt  Saltonstaix, 
-     Oovemor  of  the  Commonvoealth. 

P.  8. — I  am  sending  an  identical  letter  to 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Mastut. 


Some  Evidence  Backing  View  That  United 
States  Is  Unprepared  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPXSENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey: 

SOMX    EVtDENCK    BaCKINO    VtEW    THAT   UNTTZD 

States  Is  Unprepared  for  Peacs 
(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

The  other  day,  in  an  unaccountably  pon- 
derous vein,  this  column  became  pessimistic 
about  the  ability  of  America  to  protect  it- 
self against  the  ravages  of  peace.  I'd  like  to 
pursue  this  depressing  line  with  some  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  (a)  as  a  nation  we 
are  unwUllng  to  face  the  cold  probabilities 
of  the  post-war  era,  and  that  (b)  we  are 
trending  toward  a  state  of  hopeless  disunity 
which  will  make  it  dlfBcult  to  agree  on 
methods  for  maintaining  full  employment, 
which  is  the  essence  of  the  problem  ahead 
of  us. 

It  may  seem  a  little  silly  to  be  discussing 
this,  when  the  front  page  is  filled  with  news 
of  the  B-29,  with  the  Increased  tempo  of 
the  invasion,  and  with  the  counteroflenslve 
of  the  Nazi  rocket  bombs.  But  like  the 
last  act  of  a  Wagnerian  opera,  this  deafen- 


ing clang  of  noise  might  be  followed  abruptly 
by  the  overwhelming  silence  of  peace.  It  may 
be  later  than  we  think. 

JOB    PROBUCH    UNSOLVED 

Issue  (a)  cited  above  requires  that  we 
honestly  and  frankly  face  the  fact  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise"  as  we  know  it,  and  as  po- 
litical ostriches  like  Harrison  Spangler  spsak 
of  it,  has  not  demonstrated  that  tt  can  solve 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  The  obvious 
next  step,  if  capitalism  is  to  prove  its  right 
to  exist  as  a  system  of  distribution,  is  a  com- 
pensatory economy  in  which  public  spending 
fills  In  the  inevitable  vaUeys  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  thus  maintaining  .a  reasonable 
stability  of  the  national  income. 

But  when  you  look  over  the  field  of  public 
expression,  you  find  most  men  with  their 
heads  in  the  sand,  talking  like  Herbert  Hoovsr 
in  1931,  when  he  thought  that  all  we  needed 
was  more  confidence.  There  are  some  no- 
table exceptions.  Economists  Uke  Stuart 
Chase  and  Alvin  Hansen  have  been  assidu- 
otisly  warning  us  of  the  need  of  an  economic 
system  in  which  public  spending  acts  as  a 
backstop  against  depression.  Wendell  Wlll- 
kle  courageously  takes  the  dilemma  by  the 
horns  and  warns  his  fellow  Republicans  that 
economic  security  for  the  individual  is  not 
Incompatible  with  "free  enterprise  " 

MiNORtrr  VOICES  iNErrEcnvE 
The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  last 
week  also  proclaimed  the  principle  that  while 
the  Job  of  providing  full  employment  was 
one  essentially  for  private  industiy,  govern- 
ment in  the  future  must  stand  by  in  re^i- 
ness  to  provide  employment  In  public  works 
when  and  If  private  industry  falters  on  the 
Job.  But  these  seem  like  lonely  voices  l>eat- 
ing  against  the  hard  wall  of  Indifference  thnt 
runs  throtigh  industry.  Congress,  and  most 
of  the  President's  advisers.  Such  minority 
voices  do  not  enact  adequate  plans  for  pro- 
tection from  the  impact  of  peace. 

Item  (b)  cited  above  says  we  are  trending 
toward  disunity.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
borne  out  by  statistics  of  labor  disputes. 
Theoretically  industry  and  labor  should  be 
learning  gradually  to  be  getting  along  better. 
Perhaps  this  is  true  over  the  long  run.  The 
history  of  the  National  Lahor  Relations  Board 
shows  that  each  year  the  number  of  repre- 
sentation cases  it  handles  is  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  whole,  while  cases  involving 
violations  and  complaints  decline.  This 
would  tend  to  prove  that  employers  have  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 

W.  L.  B.  LOAD  t7P  ELEVEMTOLO 

But  War  Labor  Board  statistics  knock  out 
this  comfortable  theory,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
ment. Diu-ing  the  first  6  months  of  the  W. 
L.  B.'s  existence,  from  January  to  June  1942. 
it  received  an  average  of  60  disputes  per  week. 
Prom  June  to  December  of  1943  It  received 
an  average  of  550  dispute  cases  per  week,  an 
elevenfold  increase.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  dirputes  were  over  petty  matters.  In- 
cluding standard  contract  provisions  which 
are  now  being  disputed  by  employers.  The 
burden  of  work  on  the  W.  L.  B.  has  increased 
so  that  the  average  dispute  case  now  requ  jes 
4  to  6  months  for  adjudication. 

These  figures  would  support  the  statement 
that  we  are  trending  toward  a  dangerous  dU- 
unlty.  The  time  would  seem  ripe  for  the 
President  to  recognize  the  certainty  of  peace 
and  victory,  and  call  a  national  conference  of 
industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  Government 
to  B2e  if  they  could  not  make  a  desperate  ef- 
fort at  unity  of  purpose  and  evolve  a  blue- 
print to  keep  our  econotaic  structure  gOiUg. 
come  the  end  of  tUe  war. 
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Eagfisk  M  a  World  U^suf  0 

EXTEZ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKIABOUA 

nr  TRB  HOU8K  OF  RKPRSBBNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

ICr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxoou.  I  include  the  following  letter 
Irom  Robert  L.  Owen: 

WAoaiHaTOM.  D.  C  Jutu  20.  1944. 
B»:  Bncllah  u  »  world  language. 
Bon  Vmtx  WacKnaHAM.  M.  C 
House  Ogle*  Buitdtng. 

Wmthington,  D.  C. 

BCt  Okab  VicTcm:  During  the  last  decadea 
•  wondertul  revolution  haa  been  taking  place 
In  twictilng  tne  peoples  of  the  world  to  read 
and  wrtta  their  own  laxtfuag*  l>y  ■  <«w  daya 
of  Inatructlon  ttoroogH  plWBCUe  tipibmhttm 
adoptad  and  put  Uito  execution  by  over  SOO 
natlonalltlaa.  Tbcaa  alphabets  differ  from 
each  other  In  th«  forma  of  the  phonetic  let- 
tan  aaploycd.  Tbe^  bava  one  characterlsue 
In  eoaamon  to  tbem  aU.  to  wit:  each  lettar 
repraaenta  one  primary  vocal  aound  and  one 
only,  which  anablea  an  Illiterate  person  to 
raad  tbt  alphabet  In  a  f«^  hours  of  instme- 
tlott.  Mtd  tberefora  to  read  their  own  language 
printttf  In  thto  plMmttle  typa 

Altar  Mvaral  fiara  at  tntease  stxidy  I  hava 
danaail  a  phooatlc  alphabet  of  43  letters  with 
wbMi  any  laaguaga  in  tha  world  can  ba 
printed;  by  viMeb  attf  laacuage  la  tha  world 
wiMB  ao  printed  ean  ba  tend  and  written  toy 
Mople  Itnowing  tiiat  langtwga.  Thtj  can 
learn  thla  alphabet  wltlUn  a  or  S  boxura  of  in- 
etmction.  Tbey  can  caaiiy  read  booka 
printed  in  it  in  a  few  days  of  practice.  Tbey 
can  learn  to  write  it  by  hand  aimoet  imme- 
dlately  and  with  facility  In  a  few  weelu  of 
practice  The  gtofcal.  phonetic,  stenographic 
alphabet  I  explained  to  the  Senate  in  a  petl- 
tlOB  referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Commlt- 
tea  am  foreign  Balattona.  Senate  Document 
ISt. 

X  Viah  to  espialn  tbla  to  the  Senate  and 
Room  oi  aapranntaMwe.  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  ooairliMlng  manner  which  can 
only  be  dona  through  the  CoHOBiMKaiaL 
Racoas  by  uaing  the  Global  type.  Tbla  type 
will  be  available  lu  a  few  weeks. 

Uatng  tha  Global  lettera  in  wilting  by  hand 
anaMaa  an  illiterate  to  write  Kngitah  or  Rua- 
or  Chineae  atcnographlcally  and  at  high 
after  reaaocable  practice.  Printing 
te  phooetic  lettcra  aavee  a  substan- 
itage  of  the  paper  wblA  would  be 
tf  printed  unpbooetlcaUy.  but 
prtattng  la  ^t»*T*»  with  t^e  Global  would 
aava  half  tha  Wl^m  uaed  for  printing  pur- 
poeaa.  Thla  meana  a  pcieelhle  saving  in  the 
United  Stataa  of  mlUkMia  of  doUaie  of  printed 
ptp«r  far  annum  if  adopted,  or  dovMe  the 
prtatod  eocitanto  of  booka.  laataalnea.  and 
panera. 

It  would  aava  half  the  coat  of  transporta- 
tion by  mall,  e^qvees.  and  freight.  It  would 
aave  half  the  apace  of  storage. 

Above  all  by  far  in  importance,  it  would 
aava  tbe  youth  and  the  illiterates  of  tha 
wortd  the  anorexnis  losa  of  time  in  learning 
how  to  spell  unphonetlc  words  uaed  in  Bng- 
UMi  wiileh  take  children  6  or  10  yean  of 
yraolaw  time  at  an  impreartonable  age. 

It  wooid  mtUtlply  the  production  of  the 
MBM  0f  aaanklnd  through  Increased  knowl- 
9t$t»  eg  ■odam  productive  proceaaee  and  vo- 
oatljMMJ  iMliiiHliHi      Thla  latter  fact  haa 

Turkey,    and   by   the    individual    statea    In 

Kurope  and  northern  Asia.    Rusala, 

the  phonetic  alphabet  aa  the  baala  of 
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syst  iXA, 
produc  Ion 
rerolut  on 


acUvlti  M 
acl 


Pi 

nil 


An  lerica 

Ji  mr 


11 


Ini  lla, 
HawilL 
Booeev  ilt 


8)0 


vords 


SCO 
uied 

liter 


pron(  unce 
woi  ds 
"■ocllsh 


its  educational 
increased  its 
Tka  world 
acy  and  human 
be«i  making  great 
ttarougb  the 
World    Literacy 
throo^  the  actlvlti 
Charles  Laubacb. 
nearly  a  hundred 
iah  iUiteracy  with 
Theae  communities 
inatnictkm  with  joy 
cent  months  many 
bean  and  South 
system   such   es 
Haiti,  Puerto  Rico 
languagee  are  wlde^ 
Philippines,  6  in 
Latin  America,  4 
Caribbean,  23  In 
Near  Kaat  and 

Theodore 
atructed  the  Publl4 
pUHed  spelling  of 
importance.    This 
Committee      on 
spelled    "tho"    in 
Prealdent  Boosevelt 
English  spelling  aa 
The    imphcnetlc 
abridged    Diction  ar  r 
numt>er  of  nearly 
more  letters  are 
instead    of    one 
phonetic  system. 

President  Booaev4lt 
using  the  term 
listen   to  what  tbi 
world  on  ptaonetle 
about  the  difficult  r 
to  spell  and 
netlc    English 
Method,  p  3). 
wont'apelled  1 
aifkt  aovnds, 
1/  -p.    'r;  "s.' 
have   plural 
clause,   'though   a 
through',   contains 
•ough.'    Probably 
in    Boston— can 
the  Oxford  Dlctlo 
from  It — we  must 
before  we  can  be 
correctly,  and  that 
Dr.  Laut»ch'B  lette  • 
bet  as  the  beat  he 

X  had  a  card 
favoring   phonette 
1M4.  staUng  that 
points:  "A.  That 
enough  to  carry 
tera)  Is  Its  enormous 
in?:,  typing,  printing; 
wear  and  tear  of 
ipellln-^  one  aoun< 
prodigious  that  tlM 
Ing  a  phonetic 
Ing  every  single 
a  single  letter  Is 
B.  As  phonetic  spe 
Impoasible  without 
of  one  sound  by 
'it  must  be  ruled 
alone,  to  say  nothing 
literate  misspelling 
cated  people."    Mr 
tempt   to  spell 
English  letters  and 
only  In  a  new 
between  40  and 
azKl  uught 
bet  xmtll  one  or 
to  survive"    It  wll 
Shaw  proposed  to 
eetahllsh   the 
Xngilsfa. 

I.  myself,  merely 
ing  English  (and 


IgE  oranoe 


has  in  two  decadea 

over  400  percent. 

in  ahoU^lng  Uliter- 

and  poverty  has 

Jtridea  In  other  countrica 

of  the  Committee  on 

Chriatlan    Literature 

of  the  Reverend  Prank 

D..  who  have  taught 

tlonalltlca  bow  to  ab(H- 

tbe  phonetic  alphabets. 

have  received  Laubach'a 

and  Mitbusiasm.    In  re- 

c^mmunltles  In  the  Carlb- 

have  received  thla 

mica.    Santo   Domingo. 

I  ,nd  many  others.    These 

distributed:  22  in  the 

dilna.  3  In  Malay.  13  in 

Mexico,  and  6  in  the 

11  in  Africa,  4  In  the 


when    President    In- 
Prlnter  to  adopt  slm- 
words  as  of  economic 
let  was  i^epared  by  the 
8  mpimed     Spelling.        It 
lieu    of    -though",    etc. 
referred  to  unphonetlc 
"foolish  and  fantastic." 
of    Webster's    Un- 
makes   the    appalling 
,000  words,  where  two  or 
to  convey  the  sound 
employed    by    the 


•t, 


iti 


concur]  ently 
tlie 


nire 


frcm 


tie 


might  be  criticized  for 
"fG|>lleh  and  fantastic,"  but 
greataat  expert  in   the 
aaAlng.  Laubacb.  says 
of  teaching  foreigners 
scholastic,  unpho- 
(Phlllppine    Literacy 
is  one  of  the  world's 
The  letter  'a'  has 
Sixteen.    'C   •;'   'g.'    'h.' 
'u.'  -x.'  •y,"  and  *»'  also 
pronilnclatlons.     The   foolish 
pcugh  cough  plough   me 
five   pronunciations   for 
nbbody  In  Oxford— or  even 
pronounce   every   word   in 
There  Is  no  escape 
learn  each  English  word 
we  are  pronouncing  It 
requires  years."    I  have 
commending  my  alpha- 
had  ever  seen. 

George  Bernard  Shaw 
spelling  dated   April   28. 
waa  convinced  on  two 
only  argviment  strong 
adoption  (phonetic  let- 
saving  of  labor  In  wrlt- 
:  paper  making  and  in 
machinery.     The  cost  of 
with   two  letters  is  so 
initial  cost  of  substltut- 
alpbkbet  capable  of  represent- 
so  md  In  English  speech  by 
legliglble  In  comparison, 
ling  with  our  alphabet  la 
ft  very  frequent  indication 
letters,  all  attempts  at 
lUt  on  economic  grounds 
of  the  impression  of  11- 
whlch  they  make  on  edu- 
Shaw  condemns  any  at- 
pdonetlcally   with   the   old 
said  that  he  "is  Interested 
English  alphabet  containing 
new  letters  to  be  used 
with  the  old  alpha- 
other  proves  the  fitter 
be  remembered  that  Mr. 
eave  his  entire  estate  to 
pho  letlc  system   in  spelling 

propose  a  method  of  writ- 
1 11  other  langxiagee)  with 


Wo 


shorthand  phonetic  letters  leaving  the  pres- 
ent English  printing  tmdlsturbed.  as  it  Is 
of  great  value  as  It  Is.  and  there  is  no  need 
for  Interfering  with  those  who  tise  it  and 
will  continue  to  use  it.  It  ought  to  be 
known  to  all  scholars  because  of  the  enor- 
mous literature  already  printed  in  it.  Writ- 
ing and  printing  with  phonetic  shorthand 
will  quickly  remove  illiteracy  and  will  en- 
able people  of  aU  languages,  by  use  of  a 
universal  alphabet,  to  learn  the  language 
of  other  people  whose  sounds  they  can 
read  at  sight  with  the  Global  phonetic, 
stenographic  alphabet. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  an  ac- 
complished teacher  in  our  public  schools 
which  I  think  should  be  of  interest  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washimcton,  D.  C.  May  15,  1944. 
DxAi  Ms.  Owsw:  Answering  yovir  ittquhry. 
I  have  taught  two  classes  of  children  to 
read  and  write  the  Global  Alphabet  alnce 
January  1.  They  could  read  it  after  a  few 
hours  of  Instruction  and  have  been  pleased 
and  Interested  with  It.  I  have  found  no 
word  to  the  English  language  that  I  covild 
not  write  in  the  letters  of  the  Global  Al- 
phabet. 

One  of  my  children  of  10  years  of  age 
speaks  Portuguese  and  I  had  her  write 
in  Portuguese  the  phrase,  "Can  we  go  home?" 
I  translated  this  in  the  Global  Alphabet 
and  found  that  my  children  could  Immedi- 
ately read  and  Intelligently  pronounce  the 
Portuguese  sentence.  They  were  delighted 
to  read  the  Port\iguese.  Of  course,  you 
would  know  this,  but  it  surprised  and 
pleased  them  becauae  they  could  not  read 
and  Intelligently  pronounce  the  Portuguese 
aa  written  In  'oman  letters.  The  name  of 
the  child  who  speaks  Portuguese  is  Helena 
Fonceca.  Her  father  is  a  diplomat  in  tha 
employ  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  She 
is  10  years  old. 

Tours  respectfully. 

Maa.  PBAMcaa  D.  Doxmajt. 
I  propose  teaching  Portuguese  and  English 
by  printing  words  and  sentences  of  identical 
meaning,  Interlinear,  using  the  Global  Alpha- 
bet to  enable  Portuguese  am  English  stu- 
dents to  intelligibly  pronounce  both  Portu- 
guese and  English  at  sight.  Then  the  only 
thing  they  have  to  do  is  to  remember  the 
meaning  of  the  word  pronounced  without 
any  complications  whatever  In  pronunciation 
or  spelling. 

By  this  mechanism  an  Intelligent  American 
should  learn  to  speak  Portuguese  and  under- 
stand it  when  It  is  spoken,  within  2  or  8 
months  of  study.  Chinese,  Russians,  and 
others  may  learn  English  the  same  way. 

In  other  words,  the  Global,  phonetic,  steno- 
graphic system  offers  the  whole  world  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  people  of  the  world 
can  learn  conversational  English  with  great 
speed  through  bilingual  books  printed  in 
Global.  An  available  plan  and  text  for  all 
the  leading  languages  is  immediately  avail- 
able. With  1,200  words  business  and  social 
conversation  can  be  carried  on  In  any  lan- 
guage. And  the  knowledge  of  1,200  words, 
which  could  be  learned  in  60  days  at  20  words 
a  day  will  open  the  door  to  any  desired  larger 
vocabulary.  Suitable  books  In  Global  using 
familiar  phrases  and  common  words  and  con- 
taining a  glossary  of  6.000  words  can  be  easily 
printed  and  sold  for  25  cents  apiece  at  a 
profit.  In  this  way  the  spoken  English  words 
can  be  heard  Intelligently  by  radio  receiving 
sets  throughout  the  entire  globe  and  the 
voice  of  America  and  of  English-speaking 
people  make  known  the  value  of  the  new 
world  which  Is  soon  to  emerge,  "When  the 
war  drums  throb  no  longer  and  the  battle 
flags  are  furled  in  the  parliament  of  man  and 
the  federation  of  the  world." 

My  dear  Victor,  may  I  not  beg  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  Congress  to  give  your 
sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  war  on  Illit- 
eracy and  poverty  and  in  the  mechanism  to 
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enable  the  people  of  all  nations  to  better 
understand  each  other  and  bring  about  a  new 
iforld  of  abundance,  peace,  and  friendly  In- 
ternational cooperation.  With  governmental 
support  English  can  be  made  a  world  lan- 
guage inside  of  2  years.  When  this  is  done, 
radio  will  do  the  rest  with  perfect  ease  and 
we  shall  Indeed  have  a  new  world  of  tmder- 
atauding  and  peace. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 

Robert  L.  Owin. 


What  This  Country  Needs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chief 
exponent  of  business  in  this  country,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
many  other  related  organizations  appear 
to  be  seeking  a  solution  of  this  coun- 
try's financial  and  business  problems. 
The  desks  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
are  deluged  with  communications  from 
these  organization':  and  individuals  in 
every  walk  of  life  proposing  plans-  and 
seeking  to  Influence  Congress  In  support 
of  some  particular  program. 

With  all  the  legislative  expedients  that 
have  been  proposed  and  tried.  I  still 
adhere  to  the  simple  formula  I  have  sug- 
gested to  the  national  chamber  In  re- 
sponse to  their  letter  and  inquiry  with 
my  reply  submitted  herewith. 

CuAMBia  or  CouMCBci  or  rm 

UNrrzD  States  or  America, 
Wanhington,  June  21,  1944. 
Hon.  CouPTON  I.  White,  M.  C, 
United  States  House  of 

Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  White:  You  are.  no  doubt,  ac- 
quainted with  the  United  States  Chamber's 
program  on  national  affairs.  Today  more 
than  1.200  local  committees  are  endeavoring 
to  bring  to  the  memberships  of  local  cham- 
bers and  the  public  generally  unbiased  In- 
formation on  national  issues.  We  are  not 
striving  to  influence  public  sentiment  but, 
rather,  to  develop  sound  convictions  on  is- 
sues of  national  Importance.  We  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  theory  that  if  cur  business- 
men and  citizens  generally  are  in  possession 
of  all  of  the  facts  upon  definite  issues,  they 
will  in  the  majority  of  instances  act  in  the 
public  good.  The  studies  that  we  have  made 
available  to  these  committees,  as  you  know, 
dealti^with  both  sides  of  an  issue,  with  equal 
attention  being  given  to  both  sides. 

We  are  planning  a  rather  active  summer 
and  fall  campaign  for  these  groups  and  would 
like  very  mucir  to  provide  them  with  a  list 
of  the  issues  which  Meml>ers  of  Congress  Ije- 
lieve  to  he  the  most  vital,  and  which  will  be 
determined  in  the  coming  12  months.  Be- 
cause of  the  truly  educational  aspects  of  this 
program,  we  felt  that  you  would  be  willing 
to  give  us  Just  a  few  minutes  of  your  busy 
day. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  check  sheet  listing 
several  issues  which  we  believe  are  waiting 
for  solution;  there  may  be  others  that  you 
would  care  to  add.  Wont  you  check  this 
sheet  for  us  so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  your  thinking  on  this  subject?  No  sig- 
natures are  necessary.    The  only  record  we 


win  make  Is  whether  the  check  sheet  came 
from  a  Memt)er  of  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
A  stamped  envelope  Is  also  enclosed  for  your 
convenience. 
Awaiting  with  Interest  your  reply,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Hazsn, 
ExecutiDe  Assistant, 
Department  of  Governmental  Affairs, 

(Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Governmental  Affairs.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  21.  1944] 

Congressional  Check  List  or  Leoiblativ> 
Issues 

riMANCS 

1.  Post-war  tax  provisions  to  stimulate  flow 

of   private   Investment   capital.     Major .. 

Minor . 

2.  S.  E.  C.  security  regulation-).    Major...... 

Minor 

3.  Reduction  of  Federal  civil  operating  ex- 
penditures.   Major Minor . 

FRODUCnON 

1.  Contract  termination.  Major..... 
Minor 

2.  DUposal  of  surplus  war  property. 
Major Minor 

3.  Reconversion   of   industry.     Major .. 

Minor 

4.  Labor  relations.    Major .    Minor . 

ACRICXn.TUTUI 

1.  Parity  formula.    Major Minor 

2.  A.  A.  A.  amendments.  Major..... 
Minor 

3.  Subsidies.     Major Minor — .. 

PORZICM  COMMERCE 

1.  International  peace  organization. 
Major Minor..... 

2.  International  commercial  policy. 
Major Minor 

3.  International  industrial  and  trade  com- 
binations and  agreements  (cartels).  Ma- 
jor       Minor 

4.  International  monetary  stabillEation 
plan.    Major Minor 

6.  U.  N.  B.  B.  A.    Major Minor..... 

VETERANS 

1.  Demobilization.    Major.....   Minor . 

2.  Employment — 

(a)  Unemployment  compensation.  Ma- 
jor     Minor 

(b)  SupplemenUl  assistance.  Major..... 
Minor 

3.  Education.    Major Minor . 

HOUSINQ 

1.  Government  housing  projects.  Ma- 
jor     Minor . 

2.  Federal  assistance  to  private  construc- 
tion activities.    Major Minor 

TRANSPORTATION 

1.  Post-war  national  transportation  policy 
with  particular  reference  to  cooperation  of 
all  transport  agencies.  Major Minor . 

2.  Participation  of  Federal  Government  In 
construction  of  highways  and  airports.  Ma- 
jor     Bllnor . 

FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  POUCT 

1.  Federal  policy  relating  to  power  projects 
and  their  competition  with  privately  owned 
utilities.    Major.....    Minor 

2.  Administrative  procedure.  Major..^.. 
Minor 

3.  Price  control  and  rationing.  Major..... 
Minor 

4.  Poet-war  compulsory  military  service. 
(Over-all  post-war  military  plans.)  Ma- 
jor     Minor 

5.  Poet-war  public  works  program.  Ma- 
jor     Minor i. 

6.  Clarification  of  antitrust  laws.  Ma- 
jor     Minor 

7.  Aids  to  small  business.  Major..... 
Minor .. 


Mr. 


House  or  Representattveb. 
Washington^  D.  C,  June  22, 1944. 
John  C.  Hazkn, 
£ieeuf<t;e     Assistant,     Department     of 
Oovemmental     Affairs,     Chamber    of 
Commerce     of     the     United     States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Hazbn:  Answering  your  Inquiry 
of  June  21,  what  we  need  and  what  we  must 
have  l>efore  your  chamber  or  any  other  uplift 
group  can  get  very  far  In  advancing  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  the  country  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  would  give  this  country  a  sound, 
adequate,  workable  money  system  that  would 
provide  sufficient  cash  with  which  to  conduct 
the  Nation's  business,  and  a  strong  Federal 
Trade   Commission   with   adequate    laws   to 
protect  free  enterprise  from  the  restralnu  of 
unfair  competition  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices— as  a  means  of  giving  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  the  way  to  bring  the  price  struc- 
ture into  adjustment. 

When  you  and  yoiu  members  recognize  this 
need  and  are  ready  to  lend  assistance   to 
achieving  these  objectives.  I  shall  be  ready 
and  most  eager  to  cooperate  to  this  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMPTON  I.  WnrrE. 
Member  of  Congrers. 


Beayer-Mahoninf  Canalization  Proj'ect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS    . 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Subcommittee,  Committee  on 
Commerce,  United  States  Senate.  May  2. 
1944: 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  opposing  the  Beaver- 
Mahoning  canalization  project  I  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood  as  opposing  waterway 
Improvement  and  development  for  Increasing 
water  transportation.  In  fact,  I  advocate 
such  development  when  It  can  be  clearly  es- 
tablished that  any  given  project  is  to  promote 
the  general  public  welfare.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  project  is  essential  to  tbe  war 
effort  and  its  )>eneflts  would  l>e  enjoyed  by  a 
very  restricted  area.  In  view  of  these  lacts,  I 
question  the  wisdom  of  constructing  a  proj- 
ect of  this  magnitude  In  time  of  war  when 
we  iiave  a  shortage  of  manpower  and  mate- 
rial. If  the  project  Is  In  any  way  Justified,  it 
would  be  far  better  to  construct  it  in  the 
post-war  period  when  lal>or  and  material 
more  than  likely  will  be  looking  for  a  market. 

I  am  pleased  to  remind  you  that  during  this 
emergency  our  private  transportation  facul- 
ties have  met  all  demands  made  upon  them. 
There  has  not  been  any  serious  transporta- 
tion bottlenecks  of  long  duration.  Our  rail- 
roads have  moved  greater  tonnage  and  a 
greater  number  of  passengers,  including  mU- 
llons  of  servicemen,  all  with  reduced  person- 
nel, equipment  replacements  not  available, 
and  repair  material  greatly  reduced.  The 
railroads  of  this  coimtry,  and  this  Includes 
both  management  and  labor,  have  done  a 
miraculous  Job.  Few  Americans  are  fully 
aware  of  the  enormous  Job  their  railroada  are 
doing  to  help  win  the  war.  RaUroad  labor  la 
the  best  managed  and  there  has  been  no 
labor  difficulties  such  as  occurred  too  fre- 
quently in  other  classes  of  Industry.     Wa 
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Wkat  Aboat  the  Veteniu  of  World  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYUN 

or  MJiaAMa 

IN  THX  BOU8X  OP  RXPRXBSMTATIVES 

Thur»iay.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
days  of  peril  to  millions  of  our  soldier 
dtlaeiu  now  standing  poised  on  the  brink 
OC  tlM  invmslon.  While  every  contempla- 
ttm  mind  realizes  the  magnitude  of  the 
job  to  be  done  none  for  even  a  moment 
has  any  doubt  about  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory- 
How  well  are  our  boys  trained?  How 
well  are  they  equipped  and  oiBcered  for 
the  attack.  The  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions Is  a  matter  of  heartfelt  concern  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  these 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  equally  mo- 
mentous days  for  the  General  Staff  of 
our  Army  and  our  Navy.  For  months 
that  staff  has  been  engaged  in  coordi- 
nated strategic  planning,  directing  task 
maneuvers  and  training  millions  of  our 
men  for  the  titanic  struggle  impending. 
Of  a  certainty  we  in  Congress  as  well  as 
all  at  home  must  steel  ourselves  for  newt 
o(  kases  among  our  troops.  That  these 
Idma  will  be  kept  to  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum has  already  become  evident  by  the 
^ipfpit^ing  plan  of  aerial  attack  and  the 
cmaqr  daifcniction  by  air  now  under 
way. 

I  wonder  how  many  realise  that  each 
ni^t  more  than  an  entire  military  dl- 
numberlng  from  12.000  to  15.000 
now  penetrate  500  miles  Into  the 
Yuy  heart  of  the  enemy  stronghold  by 
way  of  aerial  warfare.  Think  of  the 
hundreds  of  divisions  or  millions  of  men. 
tile  length  of  time  it  would  take  and  the 
taaes  that  we  would  encounter  If  our 
infantry  and  artillery  had  to  l^ht  their 
way  500  miles  across  eoemy-held  and 
fortified  territory  to  reach  objectives. 
which  under  the  present  plan  are  at- 
tacked acain  and  again  every  few  hours 
hy  the  men  of  the  Air  Ckjrpe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1.200  to  1.500  bombers 
that  roar  out  of  hangars  in  England 


carry  with  them  the 
cqcdvalent  of  a  division  of  infantry  or  of 
artUlery.  They  pave  been  and  are  con- 
tinuing virtually  to  put  thousands  of 
cannons  right  ui  i  against  the  belly  of  the 
German  Army  ( very  hour  of  every  day. 
They  are  blowln  i  the  tracks  from  under 
the  German  rai  roads.  They  are  blast- 
ing the  waterwo  -ks  and  their  bridges  off 
piers  and  abutm  ?nts.  They  are  splinter- 
ing the  very  floo  rs  from  under  the  feet  of 
factory  worken  In  the  Nazi  munitions 
and  armament  actorles  and  production 
lines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  studied  convic- 
tion that  wher  the  chronicles  of  this 
struggle  are  spiead  across  the  pages  of 
history,  to  the  Ir  genuity.  the  sagacity  and 
the  planning  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
United  States  A  my  and  Navy  will  go  the 
honor  of  havin  ;  won  the  most  brilliant 
military  victorj  ever  to  be  achieved  by 
any  nation  in  a  1  history. 

The  process  )f  "softening  up"  if  not 
actually  destroy  ing  every  possible  enemy 
defense  is  now  i  indev  way.  How  long  be- 
fore the  invasian  actually  begins,  if  as 
yet  determined  Is  a  matter  known  only 
to  a  few. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  sage  once 
said:  "If  you  nant  to  get  a  really  im- 
portant thing  t  one  quickly,  go  to  a  busy 
man."  It  Is  tuly  comforting  and  in- 
spiring, to  kn<iw  that  even  at  such  a 
critical  time  ai  this,  that  one  charged 
with  carrying  t  large  part  of  the  burden 
of  responslbUily  of  the  Armed  Service 
Forces  of  the  U  lited  States  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  could  and  would  even  now 
for  a  moment  step  out  of  his  character 
as  a  military  Isader  long  enough  to  be- 
speak the  greai  humanism  which  so  long 
characterized  1:  im  to  his  brother  officers. 
I  make  refeqence  to  a  speech  made  a 
by  Lieutenant  General 
commanding  general  of 
Weighted  as  he  is  by  the 
burden  of  his  <  harge  today — it  is  highly 
commendable  or  him  to  take  time,  and 
spend  of  his  e  lergies  to  pose  the  prob- 
lem of  troops  hat  he  will  take  back  to 
these  United  S  ates  in  a  post-war  world. 
Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  wounded  and 
discharged  sol<  iers  before  the  Cleveland 
Advertising  Clijb.  General  Somervell  said 
in  part: 

As  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Serv 
ice  Porce&  of  whi  ch  the  Medical  Corps  Is  part, 
I  ple<lge  •  •  '  that  every  soldier 
win  have  the  fli  est  medical  attention  possi- 
ble and  •  •  •  that  these  wounded  soldiers 
of  ours  have  glv  in  and  wUI  continue  to  give 
so  much  that  w1  latever  we  attempt  to  do  for 
them  to  return  '  rtU  be  all  too  little. 

But  no  matter  how  skilled  our  surgeons,  no 
how    it  oughtful    and    careful    our 
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there  Is 


another  element  to  the  care 


of  these  woundei  1  men  for  which  we  must  de- 


pend on  you  • 
their  neighbors, 
reaKze  that  the] 


the  people.    It  Is  you. 
who  can  make  these  soldiers 
are  wanted  here,  that  their 
loffertog  and  trielr  couraf*  and  thetr  patrl- 
otlsin  have  not  qeen  unnfAleed  and  unappre- 
your  hospitality,  can  lighten 
the  load  these  cAen  must  bear. 

I  know  that  yc  u  only  await  the  (^portimlty 
to  show  them  a  id  through  them  the  people 
of  America  hoM  deeply  you  appreciate  the 
these    soldiers    have    made.    The 

good 
that  you  can  offer  them  will 
they  most  need. 


comfort  and  chter  and  the     *     * 
warm  hoapltaUt: 
be  the  medlctoe 


The  Army  reallies  Its  duty  to  these  men 
and  It  wUl  not  shirk  that  duty!  Every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  repair  each  broken  body 
and  make  It  as  nearly  whole  as  is  humanly 
possible.  But  even  when  this  has  been  ac- 
complished ova  responsibility  does  not  end. 
When  medical  science  has  done  all  It  poa- 
Blbly  can  do,  the  Army  has  a  fiffther  duty  to 
these  men.  It  recognizes  Its  obligation  not 
only  to  restore  them  to  civil  life  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  but  to  help  them  In  their 
efforts  to  become  self-reliant,  self-support- 
tog  members  of  their  communities. 

To  that  end  the  Army  Medical  Department 
and  the  Army  Service  Forces  as  a  whole  are 
working  out  a  program  right  now.  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  government  agencies,  to 
aid  every  todlvldual  wounded  soldier  to  re- 
establishing himself  In  the  civilian  world. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Selective  Service,  the  ClvU  Service  and 
United  States  Employment  offices  and  the 
American  Red  Cross,  we  rapidly  are  pushing 
forward  our  plans. 

It  Isnt  the  Army's  particular  task  to  fit 
these  wounded  men  for  civil  life.  We  are 
not  legally  responsible  to  any  man  after  we 
discharge  him  from  the  hospital  and  from 
the  service.  Our  official  duty  ends  with  the 
process  of  mustering  out. 

But  let  me  say,  here  and  now,  that  the 
Army  recognizes  lU  moral  obligation  to  every 
man  wotmded  to  his  country's  service,  and 
that  we're  going  to  see  that  obligation 
through  to  the  end.  •  •  •  WeTe  not  go- 
tog  to  let  any  bureaucratic  barriers  stand  be- 
tween the  returned,  wounded  soldier  and 
every  comfort  and  every  care  that  it's  possible 
to  give  him.  We're  going  to  help  each  todl- 
vldual man,  not  as  a  case  number,  not  as  a 
card  to  the  files,  but  as  a  human  being  to 
whom  we  owe  more  than  we  ever  can  repay. 
The  Army  gladly  accepts  this  responsibility 
and — the  Army  Isn't  going  to  let  a  single 
wounded  soldier  down. 

We  have  recently  established  In  the  Army  a 
division  of  personal  affairs.  It  Is  designed 
to  give  Indlvldiud,  personalized  service  of 
whatever  kind  is  needed  to  our  soldiers  and 
our  discharged  veterans  and  their  families. 
It's  a  place  to  which  our  men  can  turn  when 
they  are  troubled.  In  time  of  peace  the 
Army  looks  out  for  Its  own  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son we  shouldn't  do  the  same  thing  In  time 
of  war. 

We  dont  Intend  to  \uurp  the  rights  or  as- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  There's  enough  of  a  Job 
to  be  done  to  keep  us  all  busy.  We  simply 
totend  to  act  as  the  advocate  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  Intend  to  supplement  the  work 
the  other  organizations  are  doing,  not  to 
duplicate  or  try  to  do  their  Job.  We  totend 
to  step  in  quickly  In  emergencies.  We  in- 
tend to  act  fast.  Kvery  disabled  war  veteran 
Is  going  to  have  every  advantage  that  the 
Army  can  give  him  and  he's  going  to  have 
that  advantage  right  away. 

There  aren't  going  to  be  any  soldier  apple 
sellers  on  the  street  corners  after  this  M(ar  U 
we  can  prevent  It,  and  there  aren't  going  to 
be  any  wounded  soldiers  sleeping  In  parks  or 
lodged  In  jails.  The  best  we  can  do  for  these 
men  vm'x  good  enough,  but  we  will  do  our 
beot. 

I'm  not  nearly  as  much  concerned  about 
some  soldier  getting  some  advantage  he 
doesnt  deserve  as  I  am  about  a  wounded 
soldier  not  getting  all  the  advantages  he  does 
deserve. 

What  these  men  have  done  for  us  cannot 
be  added  up  on  any  cash  register.  We've  got 
to  keep  that  fact  constantly  In  mind.  We've 
got  to  remember  that  they  weren't  getting 
any  overtime  pay  for  the  24  hours  a  day  they 
put  In  on  the  battlefront  They  weren't 
laying  aside  any  funds  for  the  reconversion 
of  their  lives  to  peacetime  activities  after  the 
war.  And  they  didn't  lay  down  their  cuns 
when  conditions  got  too  hard  to  bear,  either. 
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They  Just  kept  on  fighting  till  they  couldnt 
ilght  any  more. 

The  spirit  to  which  we  tackle  the  Job  ahead 
of  us  Is  aU  Important.  Helping  our  wounded 
soldiers  Is  a  privilege,  not  a  chore;  It  Is  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  with  pleasure,  to  ac- 
oomplleh  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  look  back 
on  with  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  to  come  when 
we  in  this  House  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  reconversion  and  of  dis- 
posing of  Federally  owned  defense 
plants,  let  us  remember  General  Somer- 
vell's concern  for  the  men,  which  he,  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  A.  8.  F.. 
brought  into  service  and  trained  for  bat- 
tle, and  when  they  had  achieved  the  vic- 
tory, he  brought  them  back  to  these 
States  from  overseas. 

Let  us  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  spoke 
remember  that  the  human  rights  of  re- 
turning soldiers  must  be  considered  far 
and  above  the  property  rights  of  bond 
and  share  holders,  even  though  they  be 
the  properties  acquired  by  this  Govern- 
ment through  the  sale  of  Victory  bonds— 
for  without  the  sacrifices  made  by  our 
soldiers— both  the  people  and  their  war 
plants  would  have  fallen  into  the  bond- 
age of  Nazi  slavery  and  supremacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  in  this  House  all 
Join  to  make  good  General  Somervell's 
pledge  that: 

There  aren't  going  to  be  any  soldier  apple 
sellers  on  the  street  corners  after  this  war  If 
we  can  prevent  It,  and  there  aren't  going  to 
be  any  wounded  soldiers  sleeping  In  parks  or 
lodged  in  Jail?.  The  best  we  can  do  for  these 
men  isn't  good  enough,  but  we  will  do  our 
best. 


Two  Great  Compacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  trace  proudly  the  history  of 
/  our  country  back  to  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact signed  by  a  group  of  the  very  first 
Intrepid  settlers  of  this  great  continent. 
Those  people  were  called  Pilgrims  and 
their  landing  upon  Plymouth  Rock  is  one 
of  the  proudest  moments  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

It  is,  I  think,  significant  that  through- 
out the  Nation  members  of  the  Congre- 
gational. Christian,  and  some  other 
churches  are  now  signing,  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace,  a  world-order  compact 
patterned  after  the  historic  Mayflower 
Compact. 

This  world-order  compact  was  re- 
cently signed  by  aU  the  members  of  the 
Community  Church  at  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia. Amorig  those  signing  this  com- 
pact at  Claremont  were  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who  make  their  resi- 
dence in  what  is  known  as  Pilgrim  Place, 
A  group  of  homes  set  aside  for  retired 
Christian  missionaries.  It  is  also  signifi- 
cant that  whereas  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact was  sijned  on  the  rock-bound  coast 


of  New  Engli^nd  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  our  great  country,  the  signing  of  this 
world-order  compact  by  the  particular 
group  about  whom  I  am  speaking,  took 
place  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  Is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  same  spirit  which  giiided  the  first 
Pilgrims  to  a  safe  landing  upon  Plym- 
outh Rock,  may  likewise  inspire  us.  that 
we.  led  by  such  devoted  people  as  the 
residents  of  Pilgrim  Place,  may  in  this 
modern  day  establish  a  true  and  lasting 
peace  and  thus  carry  forward  worthily 
the  work  begun  here  in  America  by  those 
Pilgrims  who  first  ventured  here  to  build 
a  new  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 


Adilrest  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 

or   MEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  James  Forrcstal,  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  at  a  special  convocation  of 
Princeton  University,  June  21. 19*4: 

Up  to  today  I  had  always  assumed  that 
when  any  man  reached  the  phase  where  he 
received  academic  degrees  without  solid 
scholarly  accompllsliment  he  was  an  obvious 
candidate  for  the  stuffed  shirt  club,  or,  to 
use  the  classical  name  for  it,  socletas  pseudo- 
optlmatum,  meaning  the  society  of  the 
pompous. 

When  President  Dodds  reported  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  the  board  of 
tnistees  I  demurred  because  of  my  belief  that 
the  degrees  of  a  great  university  should  be 
reserved  for  scholars  and  gentlemen.  I  point- 
ed out  that  I  was  certainly  not  a  scholar  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  dubiety  about  my 
being  a  genUeman.  Dr.  Dodds.  however,  with 
that  gentle  but  firm  authority  that  has  char- 
acterized his  career  as  the  head  of  Princeton, 
mildly  suggested  that  I  leave  the  propriety  of 
such  av/ards  to  the  Judgment  of  the  trtistees. 
Implying  possibly  that  this  was  one  local 
power  not  yet  garnered  by  the  bureaucrats  of 
Washington.  There  was  no  further  argu- 
ment, and  so  here  I  am. 

One  of  the  collateral  advantages  to  the 
recipient  of  such  an  honor  Is  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  honor  Itself,  it  Is  ctistomary  for 
him  to  make  some  observations  which  may 
or  may  not  prove  beneficial  to  society.  I 
propose  to  take  brief  advantage  of  this.  I 
aasxmie  that  this  audience  was  not  collected 
by  force  and  that  those  who  succumb  to  bore- 
dom have  ready  access  to  many  exits. 

UPS    AND     DOWNS     BrtWIEN     WAES 

In  the  25  years  between  the  first  World  War 
and  the  tecond,  this  country  went  through 
alternate  phases  of  enlarged  ego  and  ab- 
normal inferiority.  In  the  twenties  we 
thought  we  had  found  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  full  employment  for  our  people 
and  economic  security  for  the  Indlvldiml— 
that  we  were  at  the  beginning  of  a  constantly 
rising  curve  of  prosperity.  In  the  decade  that 
followed  we  were  attacked  by  grave  misgiv- 
ings about  our  economic  system  and  even  by 
some  misgivings  about  our  Government,  call 
it  democracy.  representatlve-repubUcan  gov- 
ernment, or  what  you  will. 

At  times  there  were  even  evidences  of  ad- 
miration at  Hitler's  Germany  and  Mussolini's 


Italy.  Efficiency,  always  appealtog  to  the 
American  mtod,  seemed  to  be  associated  with 
their  concepts  of  government.  What  those 
who  praised  them  overlooked  was  that  It  was 
efficiency  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  human  and 
spiritual  values  without  which  the  founda- 
tions of  the  state  become  rotted  timber. 

There  were  misgivings  about  the  ability  of 
democracies  to  fight,  to  wage  war  against 
these  superefflcient  States.  Tet  democracy 
has  proved  to  be  a  match  for,  and  will  prove 
to  be  the  master  of,  these  supermen  and  their 
war  machtoes.  It  was  a  democracy.  England, 
that  "precious  stone  set  In  the  sUver  sea." 
that  stood  alone  between  Hitler  and  a  con- 
quered Europe  In  1940. 

The  Russians,  after  the  Oermuns  hit  them 
In  1941.  took  the  full  Impact  of  the  German 
power,  struck  back  with  a  fury  and  ferocity 
that  amazed  the  world,  and  shattered  Hitler's 
great  dream  of  a  drive  to  the  east. 

But  let  us  never  forget  It  was  the  little  Is- 
land of  England  in  the  summer  of  1940  and 
to  the  hard  and  bitter  months  of  1941  that 
bore  the  full  brunt  of  the  German  Luftwaffe 
and  finally  drove  it  out  of  the  English  skies. 
The  pitifully  small  but  gallant  forces  that 
England  could  spare  for  the  campaigns  in 
Greece,  Crete,  and  north  Africa  were  deci- 
mated and  battered,  but  never  beaten.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  although,  as  someone  said 
to  me  in  London,  In  that  bleak  winter  of  1941 
"there  was  no  light  in  the  tunnel  of  dark- 
ness," the  fires  of  the  English  spirit  never 
died. 

DEUOCXACT  IN   TaTUMPHANT  ACTION 

That  was  democracy.  That  was  the  des- 
pised, weak  and  spineless  country  which  the 
Germans  had  decided  must  vanish  before  the 
thundering  machine  of  German  efficiency. 
The  glorious  deeds  of  the  Russian  Army  can 
never  be  forgotten,  but  It  does  not  detract 
from  Its  achievement  to  remind  ourselves  that 
it  was  the  English  people  and  the  English 
will  that  baffled  Hitler. 

In  the  Orient  another  dictatorship,  an- 
other of  the  efficient  Fascist  governments, 
was  preparing  a  blow  against  another  democ- 
racy. The  Japanese  looked  upon  us  as  a 
great  sprawltog  people  afraid  to  fight,  afraid 
to  die,  a  people  who  thought  of  our  purses 
rather  than  of  our  honor.  At  the  prepared 
moment,  December  7,  1941,  the  Japanese 
struck,  whUe  Fascist  partners  applauded. 

And  what  did  this  democracy  of  ours  dof 
It  shook  Itself  from  Its  Isolation  and  Insula- 
tion, took  a  mighty  breath,  and  went  to  work. 
Two  years  later  It  had  trained  and  equipped 
a  huge  army  and  a  strategic  air  force  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  had  built  a 
navy  In  terms  of  both  sea  and  air  power 
greater  than  the  combtoed  naval  strengths 
of  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  While 
doing  this  It  turned  out  munitions  of  war 
for  its  allies  as  well  as  Itself:  It  produced 
ships  and  material  that  enabled  the  British 
and  ourselves  to  harry  the  German  sub- 
martoe  from  the  Atlantic;  It  equipped  divi- 
sions of  the  renascent  French  Army;  It  helped 
to  feed  the  peoples  of  our  alUes  and  of  North 
Africa  and  Italy;  It  chased — and  I  say  that 
advisedly  In  the  light  of  today's,  news— the 
Japanese  Navy  out  of  the  Pacific  back  close  to 
Its  home  waters  and  It  will  conttoue  to  chaae 
them. 

All  of  this  was  done  by  a  nation  function- 
ing under  that  supposedly  weak  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  democratic  government. 

These  two  Impotent  democracies,  England 
and  America,  smtalued  the  violent  attack  of 
enemies  which  had  been  arming  for  two 
decades,  took  the  shock,  and  came  back  to 
begin  the  march  with  their  great  Bunlan 
ally  to  the  victory  which  Is  now  In  process. 

Democracies  have  proved  that  they  can 
withstand  the  shocks  of  war.  Is  there  reaeon 
to  lack  confidence  that  with  equal  will  and 
with  equal  sacrifice  they  can  withstand  ttia 
shocks  of  peace? 


II 


II 
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X  bav*  MkM  that  In  the  3S  ywn  between  the 
two  World  Wws  there  had  grown  up  mis- 
jmi^  about  otir  Government  and  about  our 
•eonomy.  Relther  vaa  perfect,  but  I  lubmlt 
that  they  ara  the  rock  against  which  the  Axle 
\  have  etnick  and  been  ipUstand.  The 
of  the  United  BUtaa,  ovan  that 
abuaed  ^bere  of  activity  known 

produced  an  IndUBtrial  organl- 

I  and  a  praductlve  machine  which  have 

able  to  poxir  out  the  torrent  of  weapons 

which  toctay  Is  swampmg  our  enemies,  and 
I  roean  tbat  Utarally.  Thoea  vulgar  people 
known  as  buelnees  men.  thoas  brash  and  In- 
deoent  characters  who  write  advertising  to 
■tlmuiate  consumption  and  create  c\jm- 
itmmn  tlinj  had  created  demands  and  mar- 
kats  which  had  devtfoped  Amolcan  factories 
to  a  productive  power  tbat  even  the  national 
rr**"*^  of  Hitler,  with  the  full  might  of 
bl>  government  ttack  of  him.  could  not  match. 
Tbe  American  economy  and  American  busl- 
iMsa  In  time  paat  built  railroads,  utilities. 
cnatcd  a  market  for  5.000.000  motor  cars. 
lild  the  foundations  of  a  gigantic  steel  In- 
llUiilj  siKi  every  one  of  these  industrial 
u&lta  baa  contnbutad  to  tbe  winning  of  the 
war.  Tbay  are  the  framework  and  the  fabric 
upon  which  our   vast  production  has  been 


,  labor,  which  during  wartime 

bean  evolving  Its  position  la  our  society. 

been   awakening   to   tbe  t«|»nslbUlty 

which  now  prlvUflfes  and  power  have  given 
it — free  AmorlOBn  labor  baa  worked  In  a  way 
that  tbe  AJds  nations,  using  the  Oestapo  and 
gun  aa  tnoentives,  eould  not 


« 


p»  aasoB*  that  this  system  which 
tba  ttdl  of  tbe  new  barbarians  of 
tiM  twantletb  eentury,  should  we  assume 
that  tbls  eeooomy.  this  Government ,  wlU 
flafl  In  peaeeT 
I  doat  balleva  we  need  make  any  soeh  aa> 
absad  are  fun  of  varied 
eomplez  problema.  bat  they  are  certainly 
BO  dmkar  than  those  days  in  the  winter  of 
IMl  when,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  the 
Brttlsh  there  was  no  tight  In  the  ttmoel. 

But  If  democracy  is  to  work  when  we 
undertake  to  wage  peace  Instead  of  waging 
war,  tbcra  are  ovtala  aflrmatlona  wa  need 
to  mako  to  onnMlvaa.  When  we  no  longer 
bavo  the  drlvtog  uryt  of  our  national  safety 
to  give  us  unity  and  common  will,  there  are 
eartaln  things  we  shall  have  to  do  to  give  our 
tbe  health  and  vigor  to  meet  the 
of  peace.  I  shall  touch  on 
a  tow. 

naccriMS  muim  ootumiv 
We  shall  need  to  maintain  a  strong 
ly.  By  tbat  X  mean  an  economy 
1  of  eaaployBMait,  with  wagea 
•de(|uata  to  BuJntaln  the  euuauiuteg  power 
of  our  195,000.000  people:  an  stmoephere  of 
In  whl^  tmslneasmen  can  take 
upon  which  a  eound  economy 
on  the  part  of  labor 
and 
of  kibcr  vmtf  to  OM  that  power 
to 

Tbe  Government  must  do  Its  part,  and  tt 
will  be  a  big  part.  In  malring  the  transition 
'  to  pmem.  II  BOst  keep  some  of  the 
te  war.  but  it  Aould  keep 
a  tbno  aa  poealble.  It  may 
havo  to  aaha  bold  and  t—gliialHii  uae  of 
OiiisiiiinsiH  eredtt.  but  it  aaost  do  so  with 
the  objective  of  getting  the  wheels  of  private 
turning  as  quickly  as  saay  be.  It 
Its  powers,  which  Induda  the  use 
It.  BOt  with  the  objective  of  creating 
HTTl*T<^«^  Which  started  Hitler  and 
on  thetr  road  to  power  and  ruin, 
to  retara  our  aoonoany  to  the  general 


I   framework  of 
the  country  has  been 

Boeopd.  We  must 
be  one  of  the  three 
Ity  in  the  world.    W( 
good  neighbors,  but 
must  rest  upon  soun^ 
without  which  the  wl 
may  be  sn  idle  wish 

Third.  We  must  fae  t 
we  like  It  or  not  we 
the  disease  of 
war  starta  in  tbe 
fact  tbat  sn  act  of 
Poland,  or  France,  or 
matically    becomes 
against  ourselves, 
mltted  by  men  and 
only  the  law  of  mlgbk 
our  own  Idealism  and 
nent  qxiarantlne  of 
disarm. 


tndlvldbal  effort  upon  which 

built. 

recognise  that  we  shall 

anchors  of  stabll- 

must  continue  to  be 

good  neighborliness 

conditions  st  home, 

to  help  our  neighbors 


g-eat 


oir 


the  fact  that  whether 
are  not  Immune  from 
4herever  and  whenever 
We  must  face  the 
against  China, 
other  country,  auto- 
act    of    aggression 
such  acts  are  oom- 
nations  who  recognize 
We  mxist  not  allow 
our  hope  for  a  perma- 
rar  to  persiiade   us  to 


woikd 

ag  (resslon 
t  ny  ( 
i,n 
beoiuse 


COOm  LTION 


woau) 

Fourth.  We  must 
the   guaranty   of 
obtained  finally  only 
cooperation,    it 
spring  full-blown 
must  realize  that 
have  to  be  built 
words.  I  suggest  that 
than  too  swiftly  In 
national  organizatlor 
permanent  framewor  i 
tlons.    There  must 
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wfll  require  sincere,  thoughtful,  and  wise  men 
In  the  Congress,  and  trained  men  in  continu- 
ing positions  of  the  executive  departments. 

Finally,  we  must  see  to  It  that  institutions 
such  as  this  university,  with  a  history  closely 
intertwined  with  thai  of  the  Nation  itself, 
shaU  have  adequate  scope  for  development 
and  service.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  part  the 
privately  endowed  liberal  arts  college  has  to 
play  in  the  Nation  and  in  the  world.  I  believe 
in  it  now  with  a  greater  conviction  than  I  did 
when  I  was  a  student  on  this  campus.  The 
Navy  during  this  war  has  seen  a  great  need 
for  specialized  and  technical  training,  but  it 
has  also  recognized  the  need  for  developing 
the  character  upon  which  leadership  must 
rest. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  some  ten- 
dency to  introduce  sweeping  changes  in  the 
methods  of  education;  it  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
be  termed  In  some  quarters  a  "revolution"  In 
education.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  la 
designed  to  achieve,  except  that  I  gather  In 
some  way  it  wlU  produce  greater  scholarship 
and  a  more  perfectly  balanced  human  think- 
ing machine. 

Some  of  this  goes  so  far  as  to  ridicule  games 
and  eompetltlve  athletics  as  a  valuable  part 
of  ooUege  life.  I  think  that  these  imdoubt- 
edly  qualified  and  able  proponents  of  such 
changes  overlook  some  of  the  foundations 
upon  which  education  must  be  buUt.  The 
concept  of  education,  it  seems  to  me,  mean* 
not  merely  the  creation  of  a  good  mind,  but 
also  a  sound  body.  I  am  sure  that  every  hoxir 
spent  at  Princeton  in  games  and  athlrtics, 
whether  IntercoUeglate  or  Intramural,  hai 
been  productive  of  practical  good  for  the 
Nation. 

TABAWA  CrrXD  AS  EXAMPLB 

I  am  reminded  of  a  saying  of  Admiral 
Stark,  that  "guts  as  well  as  guns  are  neces- 
sary to  win  battles."  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  bruising  contacts  of  football  and  the 
physical  and  spiritual  discipline  that  goes 
with  It  have  assisted  our  men  In  many  lands 
and  on  many  seas.  I  went  to  Tarawa  last 
winter,  and  even  though  I  arrived  long  after 
tt  had  been  taken,  I  still  could  see  the  intri- 
cate and  efficient  network  of  defenses  built 
by  the  Japs,  and  I  marveled  at  the  cold  and 
unflinching  courage  that  drove  the  marines 
of  the  glorious  Second  Division  ashore  in  the 
face  of  the  murderous  fire  of  those  defenses. 

Those  qualities  are  not  attributable  solely 
either  to  a  superefflclent  mental  training  or 
to  physical  development.  They  come  from 
the  combination  of  the  two,  which  create 
character — character  which  can  face  death 
against  high  odds  when  the  chips  are  down. 

The  liberal  arts  college  Is  one  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  our  democracy  Is 
built.  It  may  have  to  receive  some  financial 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government,  but  that 
aid  must  never  carry  with  it  a  mortgage 
upon  Intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom.  It 
will  help  and  be  helped  by  the  State  iml- 
verslties.  Its  curriculum  must  return.  If  ova 
Navy  experience  is  any  Index,  to  certain  basic 
compulsory  courses  rather  than  allowing 
complete  freedom  of  selection  to  its  stu- 
dents. It  must  recover  its  ability  to  turn 
out  men  soundly  trained  In  mathematics 
and  sciences  as  well  as  in  tbe  broadening 
humanities.  There  may  be  some  argument 
on  this,  but  I  would  even  like  to  see  Greek 
and  Latin  restored  to  their  ancient  glory. 

The  liberal  arts  college  such  as  Princeton, 
drawing  as  it  does  Its  students  from  every 
State  In  the  Union,  embodying,  as  X  know 
from  my  own  experience  on  Its  campus,  the 
broadest  and  most  generous  principles  of 
democracy,  must  continue  if  a  free  and  de- 
veloping America  la  to  continue. 
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Aincricui  Slovaks  of  New  York  Sopport 
Fourth  War  Loaa 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  REPRB8XNTATIVI8 
Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  thousands 
of  American  Slovaks  of  tbe  State  of  New 
York  raised  over  half  a  million  dollars 
as  a  result  of  their  energetic,  patriotic 
campaign  to  do  their  bit  for  th^  cotm- 
try.  One  of  ttw  purposes  of  the  cam- 
paign was  for  the  purchase  of  a  Plying 
Fortress  to  be  named  "Slovaks  of  New 
York  State.** 

Again,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Florian  C.  Billy,  O.  M.  C,  pas- 
tor of  S&  Cyril  and  Methodius  Church, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  State  chairman  of 
this  drive,  American  men  and  women 
of  Slavic  descent  are  demonstrating  their 
loyalty  to  their  country  by  a  house-to- 
house  canvass  to  raise  (6,000,000  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  From  the 
Thirtieth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  HamDton,  Montgomery.  Pulton, 
and  Schenectady,  canvassers  are  daily 
reaching  into  the  homes  of  various  In- 
dividuals, working  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  drive.  Since  the  previous 
drive,  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  these  loyal  Americans,  who  were  then 
serving  their  country  in  the  armed  forces, 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
devotion  to  duty  and  country.  Many 
of  them  have  performed  deeds  of  vakur 
and  heroism  that  have  brought  from  their 
superior  oflBcers  words  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation. It  is  thrilling  td  be  able  to 
publicly  speak  of  the  patriotic  services 
rendered  their  country  by  these  Individ- 
uals, and  to  place  upon  the  records  of 
their  country  a  testimonial  of  fidelity  and 
patriotism. 


International  Monetary  Fond  Debate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
<»■ 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

OP  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe 
Rkoobb.  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Lord  Keynes  on  the  international  mone- 
tary fund  debate.  House  of  Lords,  May 
23,  1944: 

My  Lords,  It  Is  almost  exactly  a  year  since 
the  pmprwBli  for  a  Clearing  Ualon  were  dla- 
■nsBfirt  In  your  Ixrdshlp's  House.  I  hope  to 
persuade  your  Lordships  that  the  year  has 
not  been  Ul-spent.  There  were,  it  la  tnia, 
certain  features  of  elegance,  clarity,  and  logic 
In  the  Clearing  Union  plan  which  have  dis- 


appeared. And  this,  by  me  at  least.  Is  to  be 
Bueh  regretted.  As  a  result,  however,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  new-fangled  Inter- 
Datlonal  monetary  unit.  Tour  Lordships  will 
remember  how  little  any  of  us  liked  the 
names  proposed — bancor,  unites,  do4>bln, 
beasDt,  darte,  and  heaven  knows  what.  9cHne 
d  yowt  Ijordshlps  were  good  enough  to  jotn 
la  tbie  saarch  for  something  better.  I  recall 
a  story  of  a  coontry  parish  In  the  last  cen- 
tvry  where  they  were  accustomed  to  give 
their  children  Btblleal  nasMa— Amos,  BSeUel, 
Okadlah  and  so  forth.  Ifacding  a  name  for 
a  dog,  after  a  kmg  and  vain  search  of  the 
Scriptures  tbey  called  tbe  dog  "Uoreover." 
We  bit  no  suck  happy  solntlon.  with  the  re- 
8\dt  thst  n  has  been  the  dog  that  died.  Tha 
loss  of  the  dog  we  need  not  too  much  regret, 
though  I  stlU  think  that  It  was  a  more 
thoroughbred  animal  tban  what  has  now 
come  out  from  a  mixed  marriage  o(  ideas. 
Tet,  perhaps,  as  sometimes  occurs,  this  dog 
at  mixed  origin  Is  a  stordier  and  more  serv- 
Iceattlc  animal  and  wilt  prove  not  less  loyal 
and  faithful  to  the  purpoaes  for  which  It  has 
been  tired. 

I  commend  the  new  plan  to  your  Lordships 
as  being,  in  some  Important  respects  (to 
which  I  WlU  return  later),  a  considerable  im- 
provement on  ettber  oC  Ite  parents.  I  tike 
this  new  plan  and  I  believe  that  it  wUl  work 
to  our  advantage.  Tour  Lordships  win  not 
wlidi  me  to  enter  Into  too  much  technical 
detalL  I  can  best  occupy  the  time  available 
by  examlntng  tbo  ma)or  benefits  this  country 
may  hope  to  gain  from  the  fdan;  aiMl  whether 
there  are  adeqoste  safeguards  against  pos- 
sible disadvantages.  We  shall  emerge  from 
this  war,  havlog  won  s  more  solid  victory  over 
our  eneosles,  a  more  enduring  friendship 
from  onr  aniee,  and  a  deeper  respect  from  the 
world  at  lug*,  than  perhaps  at  any  time  In 
omr  blstory.  The  victory,  tbe  friendship,  and 
the  respect  will  have  been  won,  because.  In 
sptte  of  faint-hearted  preparations,  we  have 
sacrificed  every  precaution  for  the  future  in 
the  Interests  of  Immediate  strength  with  a 
tenatlcal  slngle-raindedness  which  has  had 
few  parallels  But  the  full  price  of  this  has 
stfll  to  be  paid.  I  wish  that  this  was  more 
generally  appreciated  in  the  country  than  It 
Is.  In  thus  waging  the  war  without  counting 
the  ultimate  cost  we — and  we  alone  of  the 
United  Nations — have  burdened  ourselves 
with  a  weight  of  deferred  Indebtedness  to 
other  countries  beneath  which  we  shall 
stagger.  We  have  already  given  to  the  com- 
mon cause  aB,  and  more  than  all,  that  we 
can  afford.  It  follows  that  we  mvust  examine 
any  financial  plan  to  make  sure  that  ft  will 
help  va  to  carry  our  Inirdens  and  not  add  to 
them.  No  one  Is  more  deeply  convinced  of 
this  than  I  ara.  I  make  no  complaint,  there- 
fore, that  those  to  whom  the  details  of  the 
scheme  are  ttew  and  difficult,  should  scrutl- 
nlae  them  with  anxious  concern. 

What,  then,  are  these  major  advantages 
that  I  hope  from  the  plan  to  the  advantage 
of  this  country?  First.  It  Is  clearly  recog- 
nised and  agreed  that,  during  the  post-war 
transitional  period  of  uncertain  duration,  we 
are  entitled  to  retain  any  of  those  wartime 
restrictions,  and  special  arrangements  with 
the  sterling  area  and  others  which  are  help- 
ful to  us.  without  being  open  to  the  charge 
of  acting  contrary  to  any  general  engage- 
ments Into  which  we  have  entered.  Hav- 
ing this  asstirance,  we  can  make  our  plana 
for  the  most  difficult  days  which  will  follow 
the  war,  knowing  where  we  stand  and  with- 
out risk  of  giving  grounds  of  offense.  This 
Is  a  great  gain — and  one  of  the  respects  In 
which  the  new  plan  Is  much  superior  to  either 
of  Its  predecessors,  which  did  not  clearly 
set  forth  any  similar  safeguards. 

Second,  when  this  period  Is  over  and  we 
are  again  strong  enough  to  live  year  by  year 
on  ami  own  resources,  we  can  look  forward 
to  trading  In  a  world  of  national  currencies 
whicl^  are  interconvertible.   For  a  great  oom- 


merdal  Nation  like  ourselves  this  Is  Indispen- 
sable for  full  prosperity.  Sterling  Itself,  tn 
due  course,  must  obviously  becoose.  once 
again,  generally  conTertlbte.  For,  wlthont 
this,  London  must  necrcsanly  lose  Its  inter- 
national position,  and  the  arrangements  In 
partttorlar  of  the  sterling  area  woxild  fall 
to  pieces.  To  suppose  that  a  system  of  bi- 
lateral and  barter  agreements,  wtth  no  one 
who  owns  sterling  knowing  Just  what  he 
can  do  with  It — ^to  soppoRs  that  this  !s  the 
best  way  of  enctmrs^ng  the  Dominiotts  to 
center  thetr  flnaDclal  systems  on  London, 
seems  to  me  pretty  near  frenzy.  As  a  tech- 
nlqtie  of  little  Bnglandlam,  adopted  as  a 
last  resort  when  all  else  hss  failed  us,  with 
this  small  country  drirm  to  autarchy,  keep- 
ing itself  to  itself  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly 
world,  it  might  make  more  sense.  But  thOM 
who  talk  this  way,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  rest  of  the  CoramoDwealth  will  throw 
tn  their  lot  on  these  lines  and  rut  thetr  free 
coramerelal  relations  with  the  reet  of  the 
world,  can  have  very  little  idea  how  this 
Empire  has  grown  or  by  what  means  tt  can 
be  sustained. 

So  far  from  an  international  plan  en- 
dangering the  long  tradition,  by  which  most 
Empire  countries,  and  many  other  countries, 
too,  have  centered  their  financial  systems 
In  London,  the  phm  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  an 
Indispensable  means  of  maintaining  this 
tradition  WKh  our  on-n  resources  so  greatly 
Impaired  aiKl  enenmbered.  It  is  only  If  ster- 
ling iB  firmly  plaeed  In  an  Intemational  set- 
ting that  the  necessary  conflderice  in  It  can 
be  sustained.  Indeed,  even  during  the  tran- 
sitional period,  tt  will  be  our  policy,  I  hope, 
steadily  to  develc^  the  field  within  which 
sterling  is  freely  availsMe  as  ntpMly  as  we 
can  manage.  Now,  if  our  own  goal  la.  as  It 
surely  must  be.  the  general  Inteivoovertl- 
bUlty  of  sterling  with  other  currencies.  It 
must  obviously  be  to  our  trading  advantage 
that  ihe  same  obtains  elsewhere,  so  that 
we  can  seU  oar  exports  in  one  country  and 
freely  spend  the  proceeds  in  any  other.  It 
Is  a  great  gain  to  us.  In  particular,  that  other 
countries  In  the  world  should  agree  to  refrain 
from  those  dlauhulnsrtory  exchange  practices 
which  we  ourarivoa  have  never  adopted  tn 
times  of  peace  hot  from  which  in  the  re- 
cent past  our  traders  have  suffered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  others.  My  noble  frlemf, 
liOTd  Addison,  has  asked  whether  such  an 
arrangement  oould  be  operated  In  sash  a 
way  that  oertate  BfMrkets  might  be  doaad 
to  British  exports.  I  can  firmly  assure  him 
that  none  of  the  monetary  proposals  will  do 
so,  provided  that  If  we  find  ourselves  wtth 
currencies  in  a  forelgB  country  iHilch  vra 
do  not  choose  to  spend  In  thst  coontry,  wo 
can  then  freely  remit  them  somewhere  else 
to  buy  goods  In  another  cotmtry.  There  1> 
no  compulsion  on  os,  snd  If  we  choose  to 
come  to  a  partlcxilar  bargain  In  the  country 
where  we  have  resources,  then  that  is  en- 
tirely at  our  dlaeretlon. 

Third,  the  wheels  oS  trade  are  to  be  died 
by  what  is.  In  eSeet,  a  great  addition  to  th« 
worU's  stock  oT  Monetary  reserves,  distrib- 
uted, moreover.  In  a  reasonable  way.  Tho 
quotu  are  not  so  large  as  under  the  Clear- 
ing Union,  and  Lord  Addison  drew  attention 
to  that.  But  they  are  substantial  and  can 
be  Increased  subsequently  if  the  need  is 
shown.  The  aggregate  for  the  world  Is  put 
provisionally  at  £3.500,000,000.  Ottf  own 
share  of  this — ^for  ourselves  and  tha  Crowa 
Colonies  which,  I  may  mention,  are  treated 
for  all  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Brltlali 
monetary  system  (In  Itself  a  useful  acknowU 
edgment)— is  £325.000^)00.  a  sum  which  may 
easily  double,  or  more  than  doubla.  tha  re- 
serves which  we  shall  otbarwlaa  bold  at  tho 
end  of  the  transitional  period.  Tba  eeparato 
quotas  of  the  rest  of  tha  sterling  area  wfll 
make  a  further  largo  addition  to  thla.  Who 
la  lo  oonildaiit  U  tbo  f  uturo  that  ho  will  wiah 
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to  throw  tvay  to  caanfortAble  a  copplemen- 
tary  aid  In  time  of  trouble?  Do  the  critics 
ttimk  It  preferable.  If  the  winds  of  the  trade 
cycU  blow,  to  rtfitntih  our  demand  for  Im- 
porta  by  incrHMlBg  iwmplofment  at  home. 
rather  than  meet  tho  wmigimiry  out  of  this 
fund  which  wlU  bo  apranly  provided  for 
■Mb  toaporary  purpoaes? 

Z  ftnph— tee  that  such  la  the  purpose  of 
the  quotas.  They  are  not  intended  as  dally 
food  for  ua  or  any  other  country  to  live  upon 
dnrlag  tho  reeoattmction  or  afterwards. 
JPcofiBloa  far  that  baioiifi  to  anotbcr  chapter 
ct  tntamatkmal  eooparatlon.  upon  which  we 
shall  embark  shortly  unlesa  you  dlacourvge 
us  unduly  about  thu  one.  The  quotas  for 
.  drawing  on  the  fund's  resources  are  an  Iron 
^~va*lan  to  tMto  over  temporary  emergenc'es  of 
OM  kind  or  aaotbar.  Perhaps  thU  is  the 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  Lord  Addison's 
dcubti^  wbether  our  quota  la  large  enough. 
It  Is  obTloualy  not  large  enough  for  us  to  live 
upon  during  the  reconstruction  period.  But 
this  la  not  iu  purpose.  Pending  further  ex- 
perience. It  la.  in  ny  Jtidgnkent.  large  eiwugh 
for  the  purpoaea  for  wblch  It  Is  Intended. 

Tltore   la  another   advantage    to   which   I 
would  draw  your  Lord^'hlps'  spedsl  attention. 
A  proper  share  of  rcsponalbllity  for  main- 
toining  equilibrium  in  tha  balance  of  tnter- 
national  payments  Is  squarely  placed  on  the 
creditor  counuics.     This  u  one  of  the  major 
improvements  In  the  new  plan.     The  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  the  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  this.   have,  of  their  own  free  will  and 
iMeaat   putpoae.  offHwd   oa   a   far-reaching 
fonsula  of  protectloii  avalnst  a  reoiurence 
Of  tho  aaln  cause  of  deflation  during  the 
iBtcrwar  years,  namely,  the  draining  of  re- 
■arvaa  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pay  a 
country  which  was  obstinately  borrowing  and 
exporting  on  a  acale  Immensely  greater  than 
It  was  lending  and  importing.    Under  clause 
VI  of  the  plan  a  country  •*^g^gw  Itaelf.  In 
eSaet.  to  prevent  such  a  situation  from  arls- 
iBg  a^ain.   by  promising,  should  It  faU.  to 
r^Mtae  other  countrlee  from  any  obligation 
to  take  IU  exports,  or.  If  taken,  to  pay  for 
them.    I  cannot  imagine  that  this  sanction 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  eome  into  effect. 
If  by  no  other  meaae.  than  by  lending,  the 
creditor  cotintry  will  always  have  to  find  a 
way   to  square  the   account  on   imperative 
grouDda  of  its  own  self-interest.    F^jr  It  will 
no  longCT  be  entitled  to  square  the  aocotmt 
by  rqueeslng  gold  out  of  the  raat  of  ua.    Here 
we  have  a  Tolunury  undertaking,  genuinely 
offered  in  the  tpirit  both  of  a  gocid  neighbor 
and.    1    ahoold    add.    of    enlightened    self- 
interest,  not  to  allow  a  repetition  of  a  chain 
of  eventa  whkit  between  the  wars  did  more 
than  any  other  stngle  factor  to  destroy  the 
— •Bfld's  economic  baUnce  and  to  prepare  a 
aecdbcd  for  foul  growths.    This  Is  a  tremen- 
dous extension  of  Intoruitlonal  cooperation 
to  good  enda.    I  pray  yotar  Lordsh  ps  to  psy 
beed  to  Ma  tanportance. 

Fifth,  the  plan  seta  up  an  International 
tnaUtutlon  with  aubatanttal  rl^u  and  dvities 
to  pteeeree  orderly  arrangemenu  in  matters 
■ueh  at  cactkange  ratee  which  are  two-ended 
•ad  aflOet  both  pertlea  alike,  "which  can  also 
MTve  as  a  place  of  regular  dlactisalon  bstween 
W^ponslble  authorities  to  And  ways  to  escape 
tboee  many  unforss  nobis  dangers  which  the 
future  holds.  The  noMo  lord.  Lord  Addison. 
aaka  bow  the  fund  la  to  be  managed.  Admit- 
tedly, this  la  oot  yet  worked  out  in  the  neces- 
sary detail  and  It  waa  right  that  he  should 
stresa  the  point.  But  three  points  which 
may  help  him  are  fairly  clear.  This  Is  an 
ocgaaliatloa  between  governments,  in  which 
MBtral  bonks  only  appear  aa  the  instrument 
•ad  agent  of  tbair  pmniwint.  The  voting 
power  of  the  Brtttrti  Ooauoonweaith  and  that 
of  the  united  States  are  expected  to  be  ap- 
proximately eqtial.  The  management  will  be 
in  three  tier*,  a  body  of  expert,  wbole-tlme 
oaclals  vrho  wUl  be  reeponslhle  for  the  rou- 
tine: a  pma)|  board  of  aMaogement  which  will 
make  aU  dectslops  of  policy  subject  to  any 
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overriding   Instruction  i 
an  aaaembly  of  all  the 
meeting  less  often 
vlaory.  but  not  an 
pcrhapa  even  a  little 

Here  are  five 
tance.    The  proposals 
even  a  short  time 
conceived  of  aa  a 
international   agreem^ 
Is  open  to  us  which  _ 
better,  more   hopeful 
future?    I  have 
something  very  like 
adopted,  if  only  on 
merits  of  the 
can  Ulk  against  this 
matter  of  talking — t 
that  it  goes  too  far 
far  enough;  that  it  Is 
that  It  is  too  loose  to  b4 
It  would  require  grea 
Ject  It.  mtich  more 
be  found  in  this  wise 

Therefore,    for    thes'  ( 
stanttal   benefits   I 
proposals  to  your 
fore  you  will  give  thei^ 
will  wish  to  consider 
are  surrendering  an. 
the  ordering  of  our 
manner  we  Intend  for 
the  experience  of  the 
has  led  most  of  us. 
in  the  day.  to  certain 
in  particular,  are  high 
cussion.    We  are 
the  external  value  of 
to  its  Internal  value  as 
tie  policies  and   not 
Secondly,  we  Intend 
domestic  rate  of  interest 
It  as  low  as  suits  our 
Interference  from  the 
national  capital 
money.    Thirdly.  whUs 
Inflation  at  hotne.  we 
at  the  dictate  of 
other  words,  we  abjiu  b 
bank  rate  and  credit 
through  the  increase 
means  of  forcing  our 
line  with  external 

Have  those 
proposals  been  sufllciei^ 
these  principles  from 
terfereuce?    I  hope  > 
me  not  to  have  turned 
fought  for.    To 
clplea  which  I  have  . 
main  task  for  the  last 
almost  slone.  in  popui^ 
in  pamphlets,   in 
Times.  In  textbooks,  in 
treatises  I  have  spent 
8uade  my  countrymen 
to  change  their  tradl 
taking  better  thought 
of  tuemplcyment.    Wai 
of  tooay's  iconoclasts 
of  the  calf,  who  wrote 
barous  relic"?    Am  I  so 
io  senile  that  at  the 
umph  of  these  ideas 
momentum,  governmen 
the  press,  the  public. 
have  at  last  accepted 
go  off  to  help  forge 
fast  in  the  old  dungeo  i 
that  you  will  not  beliefe 

Let   me  take  first 
the  two  Issues  which 
tion.    Namely,  our  , 
mestlc   rate  of   interee 
cheap  money.    Not 
the  transition,  but  as 
ment.  the  plan  accords 
emment  the  explicit 
lal  movements.    What 
l9  now  endotsed  aa 
Judgment,  countries 
of  this  right  may  And 
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from  the  assembly; 
member  governments, 
retaining  a  super- 
control.    That  is 
>etter  than  appears. 

of  major  Impor- 
go  far  beyond  what, 
anyone  could  have 
possible  basis  of  general 
t.    What   alternative 
comparable  aid,  or 
opportunities  for  the 
confidence  that 
plan  will  be  in  fact 
account  of  the  plain  de- 
of  rejection.    You 
ilan,  so  long  as  it  Is  a 
in  the  same  breath 
that  it  does  not  go 
rigid  to  be  safe  and 
worth  anything.    But 
foolhardiness  to  re- 
foilhardlness  than  is  to 
intuitive  country, 
manifold    and    sub- 
cotnmend   the   monetary 
Nevertheless,  be- 
your  confidence,  you 
'i^hether,  In  return,  we 
ng  which  Is  vital  for 
d  Qmestlc  affairs  in  the 
he  futtu-e.     My  Lords, 
years  before  the  war 
though  Eome  of  us  late 
conclusions.    Three, 
y  relevant  to  this  dis- 
iined  that  In  future 
sterling  shall  conform 
let  by  o\u  own  domes- 
be  other  way  rotmd. 
retain  control  of  our 
.  so  that  we  can  keep 
i  iwn  purposes,  without 
(bb  and  flow  of  inter- 
or  flights  of  hot 
we  Intend  to  prevent 
11  not  accept  deflation 
from  outside.    In 
the  instruments  of 
contraction  operating 
f  unemployment  as  a 
t  omestic  economy  Into 
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nlze  all  transacClons.  so  as  to  prevent  evasion 
of  capital  regulations.  Provided  that  the 
Innocent,  ctirrent  transactions  are  let 
through,  there  is  nothing  in  the  plan  to  pre- 
vent this.  In  fact.  It  is  encouraged.  It  fol- 
lows that  our  right  to  control  the  domestic 
capital  market  is  secured  on  firmer  fotmda- 
ticns  than  ever  before,  and  Is  formally  ac- 
cepted as  a  proper  part  of  agreed  Interna- 
tional arrangements. 

The  question,  however,  which  has  recently 
besn  given  chief  prominence  is  whether  we 
are  in  any  sense  returning  to  the  disabilities 
of  the  former  gold  standard,  relief  from  which 
we  have  rightly  learned  to  prize  so  highly.  If 
I  hare  any  authority  to  pronounce  on  which 
is  and  what  is  not  the  essence  and  meaning 
of  a  gold  standard.  I  should  say  that  this 
plan  is  the  exact  opposite  of  it.  The  plan 
In  its  relation  to  gold  is.  Indeed,  very  close 
to  proposals  which  I  advocated  in  vain  as  the 
right  alternative,  when  I  was  bitterly  oppos- 
ing this  country's  return  to  gold.  The  gold 
standard,  as  I  understand  it,  means  a  system 
under  which  the  external  value  of  a  na- 
tional currency  is  rigidly  tied  to  a  fixed  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  can  only  honorably  be 
broken  under  force  majeure;  and  it  involves 
a  financial  policy  which  compels  the  iiUernal 
value  of  the  domestic  cturency  to  conform  to 
this  external  value  as  fixed  in  terms  of  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  gold  merely 
as  a  convenient  common  denominator  by 
means  of  which  the  relative  values  of  na- 
tional currencies — these  being  .free  to 
change — are  expressed  from  time  to  time.  Is 
obviously  quite  another  matter. 

My  noble  friend.  Lord  Addison,  asks  who 
fixes  the  value  of  gold.     If  he  means,  as  I 
assume  he  does,  the  sterling  value  of  gold.  It 
Is  we,  ourselves,  who  fix  It  Initially  In  con- 
sultation with  the  fund;   and  this  value  is 
subject  to  change  at  any  time  on  our  initia- 
tive, changes  in  excess  of  10  percent  requir- 
ing the  approval  of  the  fund,  which  must  not 
withhold  approval  If  our  domestic  equilib- 
rium   requires    It.    There    must    be    some 
price  for  gold;  and  so  long  as  gold  is  used 
aa  a  monetary  reserve  it  is  most  advisable 
that  the  current  rates  of  exchange  and  the 
relative  values  of  gold  in  different  currenciea 
should  correspond.    The  only  alternative  to 
this  would  be  the  complete  demonetization 
of  gold.     I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
proposed  that.     For  it  is  only  conunon  sense 
as  things  are  today  to  continue  to  make  vise 
of  gold  and  its  prestige  as  a  means  of  settling 
International  accounts.    To  demonetize  geld 
would  obviously  be  highly  objectionable  to 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  to  Rtissia  as 
the  main  producers,  and  to  the  United  States 
and  the  western  allies  as  the  main  holders  of 
It.    Surely  no   one  disputes   that.     On   the 
other  band.  In  this  country  we  have  already 
dethroned  gold  as  the  fixed  standard  of  value. 
The  plan  not  merely  confirms  the  dethrone- 
ment but  approves  it  by  expressly  providing 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fund  to  alter  the 
gold  value  of  any  currency  if  it  is  Ehown 
that  this  wUl  be  serviceable  to  equilibrium. 
In  fact,  the  plan  introduces  In  this  respect 
an  epoch-making  innovation  in  an  interna- 
tional Instrument,  the  object  of  which  Is  to 
lay  down  sound  and  orthodox  principles,  for 
instead  of  maintaining  the  principle  that  the 
internal  value  of  a  national  currency  should 
conform    to   a   prescribed   de   Jttfe   external 
value.    It    provides   that    its   external    value 
should  be  altered  if  necessary  so  as  to  con- 
form to  whatever  defccto  Internal  value  re- 
sults from  domestic  policies,  which  them- 
selves shall  be  Immune  from  criticism  by  the 
fund.    Indeed,  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
fxmd  to  approve  changes  which  will  have  thla 
effect.    That  is  why  I  say  that  these  proposals 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  gold  standard. 
They  lay  down  by  international  agreement 
the  essence  of  the  new  doctrine,  far  removed 
from  the  old  orthodoxy.    If  they  do  so  In 
terms  as  inoffensive  as  possible  to  the  former 
faith,  need  we  complain? 
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No.  my  Lords,  In  recommending  these  pro- 
posals I  do  no*  blot  a  page  already  written. 
I  am  trying  to  help  write  a  new  page.  Public 
opinion  la  now  converted  to  a  new  model,  and 
I  believe  a  much  improved  model,  of  domestic 
policy.  That  battle  is  all  but  won.  Yet  a 
not  lees  difficult  task  still  remains,  namely,  to 
organise  an  international  setting  within 
which  the  tiew  domestic  policies  can  occupy 
a  comfortable  place.  Therefore,  it  is  above 
all  as  providing  an  International  framework 
for  the  new  ideas  and  the  new  techniques 
associated  with  the  policy  of  full  employment 
that  these  proposals  are  not  least  to  be  wel- 
comed. 

Last  week  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Bennett, 
asked  what  assumptions  the  experts  might 
be  making  about  other  phases  of  interna- 
tional agreement.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
soundness  of  these  foundations  depends  very 
much  on  the  details  of  the  superstructiue. 
If  the  rest  of  the  Issues  to  be  discussed  are 
wisely  settled,  the  task  of  the  monetary  fund 
will  be  rendered  easier.  But  if  we  gain  less 
assistance  from  other  measures  than  we  now 
hope,  an  agreed  machinery  of  adjustment  on 
the  monetary  side  will  be  all  the  more  neces- 
sary. I  am  certain  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
putting  the  cart  hefore  the  borse  I  think  it 
most  vinlikeiy  that  fuller  knowledge  about 
future  commercial  policy  would  in  It&elf 
make  It  necessary  to  alter  any  clause  what- 
ever in  the  proposals  now  before  your  Lord- 
ahips'  House.  But  if  the  noble  Viscount 
meant  that  these  proposals  need  supple- 
menting in  other  directions,  no  one  could 
agree  with  blm  more  than  I  do.  In  particu- 
lar. It  Is  urgent  that  we  should  seek  agree- 
ment about  setting  up  an  International  in- 
vestment institution  to  provide  funds  tot  re- 
construction and  afterward.  It  Is  precisely 
because  there  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  way 
of  international  collaboration  In  tlie  eco- 
nomic field  that  it  would  be  so  disastrous  to 
discourage  thla  first  attempt,  or  to  meet  it  In 
a  carping,  8uq;>tcloufi,  or  cynical  mood. 

The  iK>ble  Lord,  Lord  Addison,  has  called 
the  attention  of  your  Lordshipa  to  the 
striking  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hull  in 
connection  with  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Week  in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  very 
glad  that  be  did  so.  This  statement  is  im- 
portant as  ahowing  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Administration  on  various 
Issues  of  political  and  economic  preparation 
forms  a  connected  whole.  I  am  certain  that 
th«  people  of  this  country  are  of  the  same 
mind  as  Mr.  Hull,  and  I  have  complete  con- 
fidence that  he  on  his  side  will  seek  to  Im- 
plement the  details  with  disinterestedness 
and  generosity.  If  the  experts  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  Treastirles  have  pursued  the 
monetary  discussions  with  more  ardor,  with 
a  clearer  purpose  and.  I  think,  with  more 
success  so  far  than  has  yet  proved  possible 
with  other  associated  matters,  need  we  re- 
strain them?  If.  however,  there  Is  a  gen- 
eral feeling,  as  I  think  that  there  Is,  that 
discussion  on  other  matters  should  be  ex- 
pedited, so  that  we  may  have  a  complete 
picture  before  us,  I  hope  that  your  Lord- 
ahlpe  will  enforce  this  conclusion  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  I  myself-  have  never  sup- 
posed that  In  the  final  outcome  the  mone- 
tary proposals  should  stand  by  themselves. 

It  is  on  this  note  of  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  furthering  all  genuine  efforts 
directed  toward  International  agreement  in 
the  economic  field  that  I  should  wish  to  end 
my  contribution  to  this  debate.  The  pro- 
posals which  are  before  your  Lordships  are 
the  result  of  the  collaboration  of  many 
minds  and  the  fruit  of  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  experts  of  many  nations.  I  have 
spent  many  days  and  weeks  in  the  past 
year  In  the  company  of  experts  of  this 
eoimtry,  of  the  Dominions,  of  otir  European 
AlUea  and  at  the  United  Statea;  and,  in  the 
ligtt  of  some  past  e]q>erience  I  affirm  that 
these  discussions  have  been  without  ex- 
ception a  model  of   what  such  gatherings 


should  be— objective,  understanding,  with- 
out waste  of  time  or  expense  of  temper.  I 
dare  to  speak  for  the  much  abused  so-called 
experts.  I  even  venture  sometimes  to  pre- 
fer them,  without  intending  any  dlsrsepeet, 
to  politicians.  The  common  love  of  truth, 
bred  of  a  scientific  habit  of  mind,  is  the 
closest  of  bonds  between  the  representa- 
tives of  divers  nations. 

I  wish  I  could  draw  back  the  veil  of  ano- 
nymity and  give  their  due  to  the  Individuals 
of  the  most  notable  group  with  which  I  have 
ever  been  associated,  covering  half  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  who  from  prolonged  and 
difficult  consultations,  each  with  their  own 
interests  to  protect,  have  emerged,  as  we  all 
of  us  know  and  feel  in  our  hearts,  a  band  of 
brothers.  I  should  like  to  pay  a  particular 
tribute  to  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  the  State  Department 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  Waahing- 
ton,  whose  genuine  and  ready  consideration 
for  the  difficulties  of  others,  and  whose  ideal- 
istic and  unflagging  piu^uit  of  a  better  inter- 
national order,  made  possible  so  great  a  meas- 
ure of  agreement.  I  at  any  rate  have  come 
out  from  a  year  thus  spent  greatly  encour- 
aged, encotu^ged  beyond  all  previous  hope 
and  expectation,  about  the  possibility  of  Jtist 
and  honorable  and  practical  economic  ar- 
rangements between  nations. 

Do  not  discourage  us.  Perhaps  we  are  lay- 
ing the  first  brick,  though  it  may  be  a  color- 
less one,  in  a  great  edifice.  If,  indeed,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  draw  back  from  international 
cooperation  and  to  pursue  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent order  of  ideas,  the  sooner  that  this  Is 
made  clear  the  better;  but  that.  I  believe.  Is 
the  policy  of  only  a  small  minority,  azxl  for 
my  part  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  on 
those  terms  remain  a  great  power  and  the 
mother  of  a  commonwealth.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  siKb  is  not  our  purpose,  let  us  clear 
our  minds  of  excessive  doubts  and  suspicions 
and  go  forward  cautiously  by  all  means,  but 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  agreement. 


Who  Can  Answer  This  Question? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  weeks  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  find  someone  among  the 
Bye  Boys  or  the  bright  young  economists 
who  could  give  one  single  reason  why 
more  milk  subsidy  per  hundredweight  is 
paid  in  one  State  than  is  paid  in  another 
State. 

The  planners  even  have  two  dlfiferent 
subsidies  within  one  State. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  subsi- 
dies by  States: 

Wax  Food  AouiNisraATiOM, 
Washington,  June  19.  1944. 
Hon.  Rdd  F.  Mubxat, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Rxm:  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  Jtme  3,  requesting  a  list  of  the  dairy  pro- 
duction payment  rates  in  the  various  States 
and  the  rates  proposed  beginning  September 
1,  1944. 

The  rates  on  butterfat  are  now  6  cents  per 
pound  In  all  fetates.  They  will  be  increased 
to  10  cents  per  potmd  in  all  States  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1944. 

On  whole  milk  sold,  the  rates  per  htmdred 
pounds  now  vary  from  86  cents  to  85  cents, 
with  the  foUowlng  States  In  the  Indicated  rate 
Eones: 


1.  Thirty-five  cents:  Tennessee  (except  S 
counties),  Idaho  (except  10  cotmtles),  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  North  Dakou,  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan.  nUnois,  Indiana.  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky. 

2.  Forty-five  cents:  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  York.  Pennsylvana,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia.  Alabfuna 
(except  a  counties).  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
a  counties  in  southwestern  Tennessee,  Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma.  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  California  (ex- 
cept 8  counties),  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
10  counties  in  northern  Idalio. 

S.  Fifty-five  cents:  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Uland,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  and  8  coun- 
ties in  southern  California. 

4.  Sixty-five  cents:  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  a  cotmties  In 
southern  Alabama. 

All  of  these  rates  on  milk  will  be  increased 
by  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1944,  to  levels  of  00,  70,  80.  and  90  centa 
for  the  areas  Indicated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mabvin  JoMia. 
Administrator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  place  to  get  increased 
milk  production  for  the  Nation  is  where 
they  have  the  cows,  where  they  have  the 
families  to  care  for  them,  instead  of 
where  they  depend  upon  $2(yo  per  month 
hired  help;  and  whe.»-e  they  have  the 
equipment  and  transportation  needed  to 
handle  and  process  the  prodtict.  It  is 
hoped  that  sometime,  somewhere,  some- 
one will  realize  there  is  not  much  in  100 
pounds  of  milk  that  is  not  in  10  pounds 
of  cheese,  50  cans  of  evaporated  milk,  or 
in  5  pounds  of  butter,  plus  8  iiounds  of 
powdered  skim  milk. 

The  difference  in  subsidies  is  all  the 
more  questionable  when  one  realizes  that 
the  States  receiving  the  large  subsidies 
had  a  ceiling  on  protein  feeds  as  much 
as  |10  per  ton  less  than  the  fixed  ceiling 
price  on  protein  feeds  in  the  States  re- 
ceiving the  smaller  subsidies.  Such  un- 
fair procedures  may  be  in  keeping  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina,  but  they  do  not  make  sense  to 
one  who  believes  in  rulings  and  laws  for 
all  and  not  for  the  few. 


Shcold  We  Lcnd-Lease  tbe  New  Deal 
Puree? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

OF   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22,  1944 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er should  we  lend-lease  the  New  D^al 
purge? 

Apparently  the  new  dealers  including 
the  State  Department  have  started  to 
try  to  purge  members  of  the  British  Par- 
liament for  saying  the  same  thing  some 
of  us  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress said  at  the  time  about  the  way  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  dragging  our  country 
Into  war  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Perhaps  international  alienation  of  af- 
fections can  be  averted  if  it  is  pointed 
out  now  that  the  purge  did  not  work 
successfully  against  Americans — indeed. 


I 
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quite  the  contrary.  Probably  it  will  not 
woric  against  the  British  either.  The 
IMirge  in  Britain  might  be  quite  a  Job  be- 
cause Sir  Oliver  Lyttelton  will  not  be  the 
only  member  of  Parliament,  nor  even  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet,  unable  to 
reiuren  his  feelings.  For  instance,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  effect 
said  the  same  thing  in  Parliament  on 
January  28.  1942.  as  follows: 

It  bM  been  tbe  pollcj  of  tbe  cabinet  at 
almost  all  coata  to  avoid  embroilment  with 
Japan  until  we  were  aure  that  the  United 
autca  would  alao  be  engaged.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  probabUlty  atnca  the  AtlanUc  Con- 
ference, at  which  I  dlacuBMd  thaae  matters 
with  Prealdent  RooaeveU.  that  the  United 
8uua.  even  if  not  herself  attacked,  would 
come  Into  the  war  In  the  Far  Kaat  and  thus 
make  tbe  final  victory  assured,  seemed  to 
allay  aome  of  these  anxleUes.  and  that  ex- 
pectation has  not  been  falsified  by  the  events. 

In  other  words  they  "planned  it  that 
way." 


Caa  Too  Explain  This? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  R£ID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wncoNsm 

IW  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnur$dau.  June  22.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
SpetiBW.  the  che?se  industry  in  Wiscon- 
dn  has  made  every  effort  to  increase 
production,  but  there  are  so  many  per- 
lonnances  tcking  place  in  the  various 
•ovcmmental  agencies  it  is  most  difficult 
for  the  industry  to  maintain  itself. 

In  1942  we  saw  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  promise  one 
thing  and  do  another:  we  saw  the  Food 
Distribution  Admini<«tratlon  arbitrarily 
take  3  cents  per  pound  off  the  price  of 
cheese  after  the  producer  was  given  cer- 
tain definite  promises.  We  saw  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  f\x  the  price  of 
checae  In  December  1942  without  con- 
sulting the  ffhf<inilriri»  the  farmer,  or 
the  industry  viMO  ttM  law  sUted  that 
he  should.  The  O.  P.  A.,  through  its 
frvlght-rate  set-up.  arranged  prices  so 
that  acme  States  get  2  cents  per  pound 
more  for  their  cheese  than  Wisoonsin 
farmers.  We  now  see.  and  have  seen, 
the  War  Food  Administration  pay  a  milk 
subsidy  in  some  States  of  65  cents  per 
hundredweight,  and  in  WUicoatin  they 
pay  SS  cents,  or  on  a  10-pound-per»hun- 
dred  weight -cheese  yield  per  100  pounds 
of  milk— an  advantage  of  30  cents  per 
hundredweight,  or  3  cents  per  pound  for 
the  eheese.  I  ask  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  be  surprised  to  learn  that  while  some 
other  States  show  an  increase  in  cheese 
production,  Wisconsin  is  either  Just  hold- 
ing its  own  or  falling  below  last  year's 
p.oductioo  flctiTM? 

Is  it  any  surprise  to  find  the  following 
classifled  ad  in  the  June  16.  1944,  issue 
of  the  Waupaca  County  Post  of  Waupaca, 
Wis.: 

Wanted:     TWo     Uetnaed     eheeaemakers. 
r.  work  in  California,  family 


transportation  paid 
production   work   a 
curlty,  W.  If.  C.  ru 
States     Employmen ; 
Appleton,  Wis. 


$200  per  month,  Army 
present,   post-war   se- 
es apply.     Apply  United 
Service,     City     Hall, 


If  California  is 
sidy  for  milk  and 
2  cents  more  per 
as  a  result  of  the 
is  it  any  wonder 
United  States 
them  some 
sin,  where  the 
have  put  their  un 
ings  into  operatiop 
rulings  have  been 
more  ridiculous 
mental  agency, 
to  which  millions 
appropriated    to 
problem,  become 
Just  approach  to 
production.    It 
each  day  that  w( 
boys   carrying    o 
This  should  be  gi\len 
tion  of  the  Manp<  w 

Nearly  200  smal 
already  been  clwed 
additional  closings 
the  planners  entiqe 
Wisconsin 
where    the 
higher  prices  and 
is  especially  true 
the  States  with  hi 
ing  on  protein 
ton  t)elow  the  ceil 
receiving  the  lowe  • 


)rovided  a  larger  sub- 
is  set  up  to  receive 
pound  for  its  cheese, 
charge  differential, 
hat  they  can  use  the 
Service  to  get 
from  Wiscon- 
dovernmental   agencies 
air  and  senseless  rul- 
?    After  these  unfair 
set  up  is  it  not  all  the 
see  another  govern- 
as  the  U.  S.  E.  S., 
of  dollars  have  l>een 
solve    the    manpower 
party  to  such  an  un- 
the  problem  of  food 
more  apparent 
have  too  many  fiber 
the   food    program, 
the  persona]  atten- 
er  Commissioner, 
cheese  factories  have 
in   Wisconsin  and 
can  be  expected  as 
the  needed  supply  of 
to  other  States 
agencies    fix 
arger  subsidies.    This 
when  we  realize  that 
h  subsidies  had  a  ceil- 
which  was  $10  per 
ng  price  in  the  States 
subsidies. 


I  ail 


Emi  loyment 
cheest  makers 


t» 

SI  eh 


b<  comes 


cheesei  lakers 
gover  imental 


fe^d 


Correspondence  B<  iween  the  President  of 
the  United  SUt^s  and  the  Prime  M 
ister  of  Poland 


EXTENSION 


in- 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


HOH.  THOR  AS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THI  HOI78S  C  P  RSPRBSXNTATIVE8 

Thursday^  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m;  remarks.  I  include  In 
the  Record  the  ex(  hange  of  letters,  dated 
June  17,  1944,  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  i  nd  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Poland.  His  Bxcellency  Stanlslaw 
Mikolajczyk.  priorfto  his  departure  from 
this  country: 

Oariancnrr  or  State. 

June  19,  1944. 
His  Kxcalleney  8TAM|iLAW  Mixolajcstx, 
Frimt  Minuter  >/  F<^nd. 
Ut  DiAa  MB.  Paz  KB  Mintarsa:  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunlj,  Jtut  before  3rour  de- 


parture, to  wish  jrou 


cere,  and  friendly 
you  on   tbe  many 


a  safe  return  after  your 


most  welcome  vlalt    u  Washington 

I  particularly  dasi  ■•  to  expraaa  to  yov  the 
pleasure  I  have  hi  i  In  seeing  you  again, 
which  enabled  me  tf>  have  most  trank,  sin- 
cchanges  of  views  with 
questions. which  are  of 
mutual  Interest  to  u  i. 

I  need  hardly  tell  ]  ou  bow  much  the  Amer- 
ican people  admire  t  le  courage  and  fortitude 
who  for  almost  6  years 
have  borne  with  br^a  and  stout  haarta  tha 
cruel  hardships  of  wt  r  a&d  oppression.   Their 


steadfast  determination  to  be  free  again  and 
the  Indomitable  spirit  of  their  fighting  men 
constitute  the  best  pledge  that  Poland  ahall 
reassume  her  rightful  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  forces  of  liberation  are  on  the  march 
to  certain  victory  and  the  establishment  of 
a  peace  based  upon  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  mutual  understanding,  and 
security  for  all  liberty-loving  people. 

Permit  me  to  express  again  how  much  I 
appreciated  the  opportunity  of  renewing  our 
acquaintance.  I  feel  that  such  personal  ex- 
changes of  views  cannot  but  contribute  to 
mutual  understanding. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FKANKLIIf  D.  ROOSEVXLT. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  touched  and 
most  sincerely  grateful  for  the  great  klndneas 
and  hospitality  which  I  have  received  from 
you  during  my  visit.  May  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  the  proofs  of 
your  kindness  and  for  giving  me  so  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  you  and  of  having 
frank  talks  with  you  on  tbe  vital  subjects 
and  problems  which  affect  Poland  and 
Europe  now  and  after  this  war. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  not  only  for 
your  most  friendly  and  Itind  reception  but 
especially  for  your  deep  and  so  broad  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  future. 

The  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  of  the  "four  freedoms"  of  which 
you  are  tbe  initiator  are  for  us  Poles  In  our 
hard  fight  for  the  speedy  liberation  of  our 
country  that  encouragement  and  Inspiration 
which  we  most  need  on  our  way  of  struggle, 
suffering,  and  work. 

The  loes  of  individual  freedom  and  of  all 
that  man  poaseased  has  strengthened  in  the 
Polish  people  their  love,  respect,  and  .yearning 
for  that  freedom.  The  fate  of  the  people 
shared  by  all  social  classes  irrespective  of  their 
origin  and  religion  has  brought  man  closer  to 
man  in  my  country  so  strongly  that  It  has 
cemented  the  foundations  of  democracy  and 
created  the  conditioru  necessary  to  mutual 
understanding  and  collaboration.  This  love 
of  freedom  increases  the  striving  to  make  It 
secure  when,  after  the  final  victory.  It  will 
be  neceasary  to  build  new  foundations  for 
nations  and  peace-loving  peoples. 

I  leave  greatly  Impressed  by  the  conversa- 
tloiu  which  I  was  privileged  to  have  with  you. 
by  your  views,  and  your  wide  knowledge  of 
human  and   national  problems. 

I  would  be  very  happy  If  the  few  modest 
•tiggestlons  which  you  gave  me  the  opportu- 
nity of  contributing  in  our  talks  could  even 
In  the  slightest  way  serve  the  common  cause 
and  be  of  some  use  to  you,  Mr.  President,  who 
Is  leading  your  Nation  In  this  great  fight  for 
the  common  cause  together  with  your  allies, 
giving  so  much  of  younelf  and  carrying  so 
great  a  responsibility  as  regards  the  fulfill- 
ment  if  the  Ideals  with  which  you  have  In- 
rplred  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  and  fighters 
for  freedom. 

Accept,  Mr.  President,  the  assurancas  of 
my  deepest  gratitude  and  of  my  highest 


consideration. 


1.  MXKOLAJCZTS. 


Part  of  Coiffreismaa  Philbin'i  Record  of 
Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaaACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Ric- 
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CIO,  I  have  prepared  a  chronological  sum- 
mary of  part  of  my  record  of  service. 

January  1943:  P.  A.  W.  takes  steps  to 
Increase  supplies  of  fuel  oil  in  Boston 
area  as  result  strong  appeal  by  Con- 
gressman Philbin. 

The  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War 
allocates  additional  shipments  of  fuel  oil 
to  Ware  as  result  strong  plea  made  by 
Congressman  Philbin  following  receipt 
of  wire  on  January  15.  1943,  from  Joseph 
J.  Barbiaz,  Chairman.  Fuel  Oin*anel, 
Rationing  Board.  Ware. 

January  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  is 
assured  l^  P.  A.  W.  that  a  25  percent  cut 
in  fuel  oil  for  the  municipal  lighting  plant 
at  Hudson  will  be  rescinded  so  that  war 
industries  in  that  community  and  in 
nearby  Stow  may  continue  to  produce  a 
steady  flow  of  war  supplies.  Some  10 
Important  war  industries  would  have  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  proposed  cut. 

(Prom  tbe  Worcester  Telegram) 

BuBSCur  Avzars  On.  Shoktacx  Trkkat — Action 

or  RspaasxNTATivi  Philedt  CRcnrrED  With 

Kkxpinq  Was  PLAirxB  Gocno 

Hudson,  January  9. — A  serious  threat  to  lo- 
cal war  industries  because  of  tbe  fuel  oU 
shortage  was  temporarily  averted  thk  after- 
noon by  the  prompt  action  of  Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbin,  according  to  Manager 
Thomas  Walsh,  manager  of  department. 
Representative  Philbiw  succeeded  in  having 
the  usual  monthly  allotment  of  fuel  oil  re- 
leased to  the  municipal  light  and  power  plant 
after  plant  officials  had  been  notified  their 
allotment  would  have  to  be  cut  26  percent. 

Manager  Walsh  had  announced  earlier  to- 
day that  he  had  been  notlhed  by  his  suppliers 
of  the  cut.  Such  a  reduction  would  have 
seriously  hampered  the  war  effort,  as  there 
are  some  10  Industries  here  engaged  In  war 
production  and  dependent  upon  the  local 
light  and  power  department  for  electricity. 

UTtALB  BENT  OI7T 

As  a  result  of  this  notice,  officials  Imme- 
diately sent  appeals  to  all  New  England  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  In  Washington 
teelnng  relief.  According  to  word  received 
here.  Representative  Philbim,  recently  seated, 
contacted  the  First  Service  Command  Ord- 
nance Department  In  Boston  and  told  offi- 
cials there  of  the  serious  consequence  that 
would  develop  unless  some  relief  was  given. 
As  a  raault.  the  Sun  OU  Co..  which  furnished 
the  oU,  was  contacted  and  agreed  to  release 
tbe  full  quota  for  this  month  at  least. 

Xii  addition  to  a  possible  curtailment  of 
wa;  production,  local  cltlaena  and  the  entire 

Kulatlon  of  tha  town  of  Ifaynard  would 
va  baen  affaeted.  ilaynard  purchases  elec- 
tricity with  which  to  run  its  pumping  sta- 
tion to  furnish  the  town's  water  supply  from 
White  Pond  If  this  circuit  had  to  be  shut 
off.  It  would  mesn  that  the  town  would  be 
without  water. 

Local  officials  stated  that  the  relief  received 
today  was  only  temporary  and  the  outlook 
for  neit  month  remained  gloomy.  As  a  re- 
sult, all  elttsens  were  asked  to  conserve  elec- 
tricity, and  one  street  light  circuit  on  the 
eouth  side  of  Main  street  was  not  ttuiied  on 
tonight. 

The  plant  consumes  approximately  AJbOO 
gallons  of  fuel  oU  per  day,  or  about  186,000 
gallona  a  month.  According  to  the  notice 
racalved  from  tbe  suppUers.  the  monthly 
amount  was  to  have  been  cut  by  80,000  gal- 
lona. 

THaES  HAVS  WON  t  AWAKO 

Of  the  planta  engaged  In  war  production, 
latiree  have  already  been  awarded  the  Army- 
Navy  K  for  excellence  In  production.  They 
are  the  Lapolnte  Machine  Tool  Co..  the  Uni- 
versal Boring  Co..  and  the  Victory  Plastics  Co. 


Manager  Walsh  said  tt  would  be  next  to 
Impossible  to  convert  to  coal  beeauee  of  the 
huge  expendttiu«  Involved.  Ttie  plmat  oper- 
ates with  Diesel  engines.  A  new  one  was 
recently  installed  at  a  coat  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  was  announced  that  tt  might  be  poeslble 
for  some  of  the  plants  Involved  to  switch 
to  the  New  England  Power  Co..  but  this  plan 
would  mean  a  complete  shutdown  for  as 
much  as  a  weelc  or  more.  Manager  Walsh 
said  that  It  would  take  nearly  a  month  for 
the  local  power  plant  to  switch  to  the  New 
England  Power  Co.  to  obtain  electricity  and 
relay  It  to  consumers. 

February,  1943:  Congressman  Philbin 
obtained  oil  for  Arden  Mills,  Fitchburg, 
so  that  operations  could  t>e  resumed  after 
plant  had  been  closed  by  oil  shortage. 

(Prom  the  Worcester  Telegram] 
riTcuBuao  mill  to  axsma  full-tims 

OFCaATIOKa 

FrrcHBUHC,  February  24. — All  employees  of 
the  Arden  Mill  of  the  American  Woolen  Co. 
will  return  to  work  on  a  full-time  basis  to- 
morrow. It  was  announced  tonight  by  Percy 
L.  Schutt.  resident  agent. 

The  mill,  which  manufactures  cloth  for 
tbe  armed  services,  has  been  only  partially 
operated  since  Monday  night,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  supplies  of  fuel  oU. 

Oongreaaaaan  Philip  J.  Philbim,  of  Clinton, 
wired  tbe  local  management  tonight  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  company 
headquarters  and  the  War  Production  Board, 
so  that  tbe  mill  will  be  fumlahed  with  stiffi- 
6ient  oil  to  carry  on  until  the  plant's  heating 
and  power  system  can  be  converted  from  the 
use  of  oil  to  coal.  Tiie  plant  employs  about 
640  persons. 

February  1943:  A  serious  situation  is 
averted  in  the  Warrens,  Spencer,  and 
the  Brookflelds  when  Congressmen  Phil- 
bin obtains  vitally  needed  allocation  of 
fuel  oil  from  P.  A.  W.  for  many  homes 
in  that  area.  "As  spokesman  for  the 
group  which  wired  you  relative  to  the  fuel 
oil  crisis,  may  we  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation for  your  very  prompt  reply 
and  report.  It  gives  us  the  feeling  that 
we  have  a  public  servant  in  Washington, 
who  is  on  the  Job  watching  out  for  our 
interests,"  writes  Harlow  E.  Jones,  of 
West  Brookfleld. 

February  1943:  Congressman  Philbin 
MciatA  woodworking  plants  in  tbe  Oard- 
ner  area  in  obtaining  contract!  from 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

February  1943:  Congressman  PRiLnii 
obtains  assurances  from  War  Depart- 
ment and  Petroleum  Administrator  for 
War  that  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  fuel 
oil  will  be  maintained  for  Uxbridge  mills 
doing  war  work.  "The  Waucantuck 
Mills  organization  is  fully  cognizant  of 
tbe  untiring  efforts  you  are  exerting  in 
behalf  of  this  mill  to  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  part  in  tbe  war  production  plan. 
It  is  certainly  a  reassuring  and  encourag- 
ing factor  to  know  that  our  Member  of 
Congress  is  so  vitally  interested  in  our 
effort.  We  appreciate  it  deeply."  Thus 
writes  Edward  D.  Brady,  vice  president 
of  this  company. 

March  1943:  Cofigressman  Philbin  co- 
operates with  firemen  stationed  at  Fort 
Devens.  in  adjusting  pay  situation  at  that 
Army  post. 

April  1943:  GongresBinan  Philbir  ob- 
tains assurances  from  National  War  La- 
bor Board  that  it  will  consider  a  petition 
for  reconsideration  of  ita  origlnaJ  deci- 


sion, disapproving  a  wage  Increase  for 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Fitchburg  and 
Leominster  Local. 

April  194S:  Congressman  Philbin  helps 
In  obtaining  priorities  for  truck  for  Hud- 
son Highway  Department. 

May  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  seeks 
extension  of  bus  service  by  Worcester 
Street  Railway  Co.  for  residents  of  Doug- 
las and  East  Douglas. 

May  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  co- 
operates with  Three  Rivers  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  seeking  to  halt  removal  of  a 
spur  track  from  main  line  of  Boston  k 
Albany  Railroad  to  Bondsville. 

May  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  co- 
operates with  city  ofBcials  of  Gardner  in 
having  airport  used  by  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

May  1943:  Congressman  Puilbin  makes 
strong  plea  for  W.  P.  A.  workers  losing 
annual  leave  with  discontinuance  of 
W.  P.  A.  Some  3,000  workers  all  over  the 
cotmtry  affected. 

June  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  helps 
to  alleviate  serious  corn  and  feed 
shortages  in  third  district.  He  obtains 
part  of  shipment  of  wheat  moving  in 
from  Canada  via  Great  Lakes. 

June  1943:  Congressman  Philbin  ob- 
tains 200  rolls  of  turkey  netting  for  mem- 
bers of  Massachusetts  Turkey  Growers 
Association. 

(Prom  the  Marlboro  Enterprise) 

Shifmcnt  or  PouLTar  Wm  Has  AaaivcD— To 

Ba  Usao  Br  TDaKsr  Oaowaas;    ArraovKD 

BT  W.  P.  B. 

MAXLBoao. — Attorney  Fred  L.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Turkey 
Growers  Association,  announced  that  the 
first  carload  of  poultry  wire  lias  arrived  here 
at  the  New  York,  New  Haven  *  Hartford  Rail- 
road station  since  restrictions  were  placed 
on  ita  manvifacture.  It  was  shipped  from 
Jollet,  m. 

Congressman  Philbin,  of  Clinton,  was  con- 
tacted by  the  association  and  he  In  turn  got 
in  touch  with  the  War  Production  Board  and 
persuaded  them  to  release  the  wire.  Marl- 
boro will  be  used  as  the  dlstrlbtitlon  oentat 
for  tbe  wire. 

The  turkey  Is  a  big  source  of  food  and  It 
consumes  leae  food  than  any  bird  or  anUnal 
for  the  amount  that  they  produce.  The 
Government  has  asked  the  Nation's  turkey 
growers  to  provide  10,000.000  pounds  of  maai 
for  shipment  to  the  men  overaeaa,  and  th» 
Mavaebusetu  growers  have  been  called  on 
to  produce  400.000  pounds. 

June  1943:  Congressman  PmLBSN  ob- 
tains necessary  priority  from  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  install  necessary  light- 
ing for  municipal  parking  lot  at  Marl- 
boro, obtaining  a  favorable  review  of  ap- 
plication following  preliminary  disap- 
proval by  the  W.  P.  B.  in  May.  The  War 
Production  Board  gives  permissian  to  the 
Worcester  County  Electric  Co.,  of  South- 
bridge,  to  install  neceasary  street  lighting 
on  Lebanon  and  Snow  Streets  in  thai 
community.  Congressman  Prxlbzn  re- 
ceives plea  from  Southbridge  town  offi- 
cials on  June  17  and  War  Production 
Board  gives  permission  to  use  necessary 
critical  materials  on  June  19,  1943,  fol- 
lowing intercession  of  Mr.  PniLBni; 
Earlier  application  had  been  disapproved. 

July  1943 :  Congressman  Philbin  helps 
to  obtain  Army  troops  to  harvest  applt 
crop  in  central  Massachusetts. 
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[Tnm  Web«t«r  Tlmn  of  July  8.  1M3] 

MAT  BS  trSZD  TO  RASTIIT 
rBZLBXlTg  STATTMUrr 


D.  C.  July  8. — Congreaanan 
J.  PnoMoi.  of  Clinton,  today  wm  m- 
by  UaJ.  0«n.  James  A.  UUo.  Um  Adju- 
tant General,  that  In  tbe  eyent  of  an  emer- 
gency In  Wetetcr  and  surrounding  commu- 
nlOM  due  to  ttae  sbortac*  of  arallable  farm 
labor,  «nll«frt  personnel  stationed  In  the 
MMMMfeOMltB  area  could  be  called  upon  to 
iMSp  h>n«it  threatened  crop*. 

JU  •  rwolt  of  Mr.  PHXUor's  liu}ulrles  con- 
cerning tbe  posalblllty  of  using  the  services 
cf  man  la  the  armed  farces  to  help  farmers  In 
this  section  becaiue  of  the  serious  shortage 
of  farm  labor  throughout  the  State,  the  com- 
manrttng  ofllcers  of  all  posts,  campe.  stations. 
d;vMoiia.  and  lower  separate  units  of  the 
United  States  Army  located  in  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  States,  have  been 
euthorlsed  to  permit  soldiers  to  engage  in 
farm  work  In  communities  within  easy 
traTellng  distance  of  the  various  Army  units 
during  normal  otf-duty  periods. 

In  the  event  of  the  threatened  loss  of  a 
crop,  these  same  commanding  offlcers  were 
authorised  to  grant  pamss  for  farm  labor 
purpoaee  not  to  exceed  t  days  on  any  one 


Mr.  Pbxlbtn  said  thst  many  dlsctmlons  were 
held  by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
of  which  he  Is  a  member,  on  the  vital  prob- 
lem during  the  past  few  months,  and  stated 
tbst  IM  WM  very  much  pleased  with  the  help- 
ful aad  eooperatlve  attitude  of  War  Oepart- 
t  oSetals.  The  provisions,  under  which 
tabor  plsn  will  operate  In  thU  area, 
o«tlliM«  at  length  la  General  Ullo's 
letter  to  OongfCMOMB  Pwiaiif.  escvrpte  oi 
which  follow: 

nbu  service  to  eonttngent  tipon  the  fact 
that  tht  soldier  eoneerntd  dssirss  penatoilon 
or  a  vmm  etich  sction  win  not  interfere  with 
rv  employment  and  regular  tn« 
In  fann  work  of  local  civilians;  will 
ue\  Interfere  serloualy  with  training,  and  no 
MSena*  (o  Um  CNnfcmnent  will  be  involvpd. 

^*rknMif  or  fkrM  cNPgaBiMtlona  in  need  of 
MMifMMt  aid  In  harveMlng  crops  eliould 
•oMtMt  the  (wwnna4iai  oSctr  o<  Um  imm* 
•M  Mttiury  eattMMMMnt. 

**ta  «Mi  of  ritrtme  enMfftney  ta  prtvent 
«M  lOM  or  destruetmn  of  •  food  erop  eital 
to  the  war  eflort,  •  plan  hM  been  wnrkad  nut 
by  the  War  Manpower  Oommlseion,  tlie  D«> 
pertaMal  uf  Agrtcuttur*.  snd  ths  War  De* 
paftiacal  wiisreby  Uoops  as  unitt  mat  b« 
uaetf  aa  farm  labor.  A  pertinent  proeulea 
•taUi  UMl  ilM  Obairman  of  the  War  Man- 
pew  OtSMlMloa  win  rseeive  from  the  Ire* 
votary  9t  AgTMulture  and  revMtr  rgfUMte 
for  we  el  Weepe  in  caias  or  ibla  MtWi.  The 
Veqtieats  sre  svsluaisd  in  aMsrtfanee  with 
oarrfully  w«*tksd  out  standardo  and  If  ths 
War  Manpower  Oommtsaion  dslermlnes  the 
aituatlou  to  be  an  emergency  and  other 
■Mane  are  not  available.  It  then  certifies  the 
rrqueeta  (or  uee  of  troops  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  conJlderation." 

PmsLMXM  added  thst  he  would 
to  eoeperate  fully  with  all  local 
Mac  aaMalaaea  fraaa  tiM  various 
Bald  aoanMBdin  in  the  MaaHdnMetta  area 
for  the  uae  of  troope  for  farm  labor. 

"I  am  gratified  with  General  Ulio's  pledge 
of  cooperation  In  harvesting  crops,"  said  Rep- 
leasnutive  Pbilbim.  "It  Is  high  time  some 
WHKinslble  government  official  gave  construc- 
ttea.  halpftll  atUntlon  to  the  sorry  plight  of 
otir  farmars,  small  businessmen  and  con- 
aum«rs.  But  this  concession  is  merely  a 
palllauve.  I  will  |»«ss  for  more  basic  and 
far-reaching  remedlea." 

July  1M3:  PmLBm  is  the  only  Member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
test the  bombing  of  Heme. 

August  1943:  Congressman  Philbim  co- 
operated with  town  officials  of  Hudson 


In  helping  obtain  i  elease  of  a  new  fire 
truck  for  that  coirmunity.  Equipment 
finally  obtained  at  1 1  later  date. 

August  1943:  Con  rressman  Philbik  as- 
sists town  officials  o  obtain  town  water 
project  for  Hudsoi .  Necessary  priori- 
ties obtained  from  '  7.  P.  B.  and  final  ap- 
proval obtained  fn  m  P.  W.  A.,  in  con- 
junction with  effor  s  of  Senator  Walsh. 

August  1943:  Pbi  lbin  only  Massachu- 
setts Member  of  Congress  to  intercede 
with  Children's  Buj  eau  of  United  States 
Department  of  La  x>r  so  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  mad(  available  for  emer- 
gency maternity  ard  child  care  benefits 
to  wives  of  Massachusetts  servicemen. 
Constituent  makes  inquiry  concerning 
the  E.  M.  I.  C.  or  Augu::t  13.  Is  ad- 
vised August  17.  thi  it  Massachusetts  has 
not  yet  made  applic  ition  for  these  funds. 
Cooperates  with  State  officials  in  expe- 
diting action  on  a  tplication  when  it  is 
sent  to  Washingto  i,  and  on  Augtist  30 
Is  advised  by  Miss  Katharine  Lenroot  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  that  funds  for 
Massachusetts  are  t  pproved  that  date. 


(From  the  Hudscyi 
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September  1943 
tXM  obtains  release 
for  use  of  city  of  04rdner 
training  courses 
that  community, 
cer,  endeavonns 
truck  for  the  hlg&way 
that  community  an< 
livery  of  order  plac  'd 
asked  Congressman 
in  Aiisrust  1943.   On 
gressman  Phttbin 
approval  of  release 
regional  office  of 
officials  and  follovih 
Washington,  obtain  ng 
O.  D.  T.  on  Septemt  er 
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Congressman  Phil- 
N.  Y.  A.  equipment 
so  that  special 
be  continued   in 
officials  of  Spen- 
obtain  release  of  a 
department  of 
unable  to  obtain  de- 
In  November  1941, 
Philbin  to  Intercede 
August  31, 1943,  Con- 
obtains  preliminary 
of  equipment  from 
Transportation 
up  application  in 
final  release  from 
4. 
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(From  the  Spencer  (Mass.)  Leader  of 
October  29,  1943 1 

CONCaKSSMAN    FUILBIN    GETS    ACTION    ON    TOWN 
TKtJCX 

After  nearly  2  years  cf  endeavor.  Spencer 
has  at  last  received  delivery  of  a  new  truck  to 
urgently  needed  for  the  highway  department. 
After  all  other  efTorts  by  the  selectmen  had 
failed.  Armaiid  Jalbert,  our  street  commlB- 
sloner,  and  Edward  Gaudette,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  made  a  visit  to  Con- 
gressman Phiuf  J.  PHn.BiN  at  his  Clinton 
olQce  and  laid  their  case  before  him.  The 
result  of  this  conference  Is  indicated  by  the 
enclosed  correspondence,  which  we  reprint : 
Town  of  Spencer, 
Omcx  or  Board  of  Selectmen, 

October  19. 1943. 
Hon.  Phiup  J.  PHnjnN, 

I'nited  States  Congressman, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Sometime  in  August  I 
called  on  you  at  your  office  in  Clinton,  with 
Mr.  Jalbert.  our  superintendent  of  public 
works,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  a  truck 
to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  the  work  of 
the  highways,  sewer,  and  water.  Needless  to 
say  that  all  efforts  by  the  board  of  selectmen 
in  the  past  bad  failed  to  get  release  of  this 
truck,  which  had  been  ordered  way  back  In 
November  of  1941. 

I  have  Just  received  word  from  Mr.  Jalbert 
that  the  truck  In  question  was  delivered  to 
him  about  a  week  ago.  and  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  writing  you.  May  I,  therefore, 
express  my  personal  appreciation  for  the  very 
etDclent  and  effective  way  in  which  you 
handled  this  tnoLt  vexing  problem  for  the 
town  of  Spencer.  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
people  of  this  email  community  will  be  very 
appreciative  this  rnmlns  winter,  when  It  be- 
comes known  that  this  truck  will  play  a  vary 
Importsnt  part  In  ktsptng  our  roads  open 
from  snow,  and,  Incldsntally.  we  all  shall  lose 
no  opportunity  to  toll  of  ths  part  that  you  ao 
graciously  played  In  aecurlng  for  ua  a  place 
of  badly  needrd  aquipmrnt,  which  wa  had,  up 
to  the  time  you  tntervanad,  been  unable  to 
aeetire. 

Flaaee  accept  my  thanka  for  a  Job  wall 
done,  and  may  I  remain 
Very  aliioerely  youra, 

■ewAae  OAtrorrni, 
Oltrk  0/  tht  Board  of  itltclmtn, 

October  1943:  Maynard  Highway  De- 
partmant  obtalni  reloaM  of  two  truekN  In 
ordar  to  carry  on  noadtd  work  through 
flfforta  of  CongraMRman  Pmxliw. 

(from  tht  Majmavd  latarprlael 

MATNARD  TO  PVHeHAn  WIW  IMOW'tOAPfa— 
PflloaiTT  ARRANORO  TNROUON  OOMORIUMMAN; 
KXFICT  RARLT   ORUVnT 

Matmaro.— Through  the  efforta  of  Con* 
greaaman  PNaiF  PHiLaiM,  the  auperlntendent 
of  atreeta,  Raymond  Sheridan,  was  able  to 
aeeure  the  nacasaary  priority  to  purchaae  the 
anow>loader  and  two  trucks  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  at  the  last  town  meeting. 
The  superintendent  was  granted  a  bearing  at 
the  Congressman's  office  at  Clinton  while  he 
was  home  during  the  period  Ccngrees  had 
adjourned.  He  gave  Mr.  Sheridan  a  most 
welcome  opportunity  to  diacuaa  his  difficul- 
ties and  assured  him  of  hla  every  assistance. 
His  efforts  culminated  In  his  receiving  the 
necessary  document  within  48  hours  of  the 
conference. 

It  is  expected  that  the  trucks  will  be  ready 
for  delivery  about  October  15.  The  snow- 
loader  will  be  here  early  part  of  November. 

[From  the  Worcester  Gazette  of  November 
19,  19431 

FHILBIN  SCORZS  SHIPMENTS  OF  TTTRXXTS  TO 
PORXICNXBS 

Washinoton,  November  19. — Reporte  for- 
eign civilians  will  get  large  quantities  of 
American  turkey  meat  ThanksgivUig,  whllo 
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many  American  families  get  it  In  the  neck, 
brought  hot  demands  for  complete  details 
from  several  red-faced  Government  agencies 
today  by  Bepresentative  PHn.ip  J.  Phu^bin 
(Democrat).  Clinton.  Beeidea  these  strong 
Indications  that  Americans  may  feast  mainly 
on  globaloney  Thanksgiving,  while  foreign 
civilians  help  us  celebrate  the  holiday  by  eat- 
ing our  turkeys.  Government  muddling  may 
alao  eauae  extreme  black-market  turkey 
deals  that  will  make  Thanksgiving  turkeys 
available  mly  to  pluah  purses,  Mr.  Pbxlbin 
explained. 

"There  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
news  rejorta  from  foreign  soiirces  Indicating 
American  turkeys  are  being  shipped  abroad 
for  use  of  civilian  popuJatloms,"  Mr.  Piuibin 
said. 

"So  far."  he  continued.  "I  have  been  unable 
to  get  substantiation  of  these  reports,  and 
severul  Government  bureaus  have  denied  such 
shipments  have  been  made. 

"If  it  is  a  fact  turkeys  are  being  shipped 
abroad  for  civilian  populations  while  our  own 
people  are  being  left  without.  It  Is  a  matter 
that  should  cause  the  deepest  concern. 

"I  have  asked  the  Army,  Navy,  Lend-Lease, 
War  Food  Administration  to  give  me  full 
detalla  about  this  matter." 

Declaring  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  to  set  a  prac- 
tical price  ceiling  on  turkeys  so  that  they  can 
be  sold  without  a  loss.  Mr.  PHn^iM  said  he 
had  been  informed  extensive  preparations  are 
already  being  made  to  corner  remaining  sup- 
pllea  of  turkeys  and  aell  them  at  skyrocketed 
prices  in  black-market  operations,  while  few 
turkeys  remain  obtainable  at  celling  prices. 

Already,  he  explained,  the  influence  of  this 
black-market  plot  la  being  felt.  Indicating 
there  la  evidence  the  supply  Is  being  cornered 
by  operators  who  expect  to  sell  turkeys  on 
Thankaglvlng  Iva  at  pricaa  up  to  80  canta  a 
pound  and  beyond. 

"This  black  market  may  be  reaponalble 
for  the  prtsant  extreme  ahortaga  of  turkeya," 
he  aald.  "rrum  many  poinu  I  have  received 
indlaatlona  of  very  marked  ahortagaa.  While 
tha  armed  aarvloea  bava  made  vary  aubatantial 
purchaaes,  there  ataoiUd  remain  out  of  our 
large  production  oaotigh  ttukeya  to'ilva  every 
community  a  fair  abara." 

Uc  aald  be  did  not  have  complete  flguraa 
aa  yet  of  total  purchaae  by  tba  armed  aarv- 
laoa.  Mowevar,  be  aald,  ha  ballavaa  turkey 
production  thic  year  was  at  rcooid  ratec,  ap* 
proklmatlni  900M0XXN)  potmda,  or  mora  than 
a  pound  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  Hi 
tbUi  ouuntry.  . 

|l>rocB   tha  Marlboro  lnt«rprlaa| 

Wn.L  Rnaaao  TimKirc  km  Oivmaii  Bal^— 

Arroamnr  F.  L,  Wnuaica,  fammmn  or  Aa- 

afx;iATiuN  War  at  MRmiM 
J<AaL»ORO->Attomey  Fred  L.  Willlama  at> 
tended  a  conference  In  Boeton  with  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Merrill  and  Major  Brown,  both 
Army  Ordnance  Corps  officera,  and  George  A. 
MrLttchie,  civilian  turkey  procurement  agent 
for  this  area.  The  conference  concerned  the 
releasing  of  turkeys  for  cfriUans  in  New 
England. 

It  was  revealed  that  turkeys  are  ready 
to  eat  but  that  the  Army  cannot  provide 
anyone  to  take  and  kill  them.  It  was  learned 
that  no  one  thought  they  could  afford  to  be- 
cause of  the  expense  Involved. 

Attorney  Williams  said  a  protest  Will  be 
made  to  Congressman  Philbin  and  a  con- 
ference will  be  arranged  tn  t>chalf  of  the  tur- 
key growers.  He  also  stated  that  there  will 
be  a  release  of  turkey  for  clvlliana  within 
a  few  days.  This  condition  was  brought  about 
through  the  efforts  of  Congressman  Philbin 
to  relieve  the  meat  shortage. 

Attorney  Williams  stated  that  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Turkey  Producers  Associa- 
tion at  Lakeville  Conn..  October  18.  He  is 
president  of  the  association  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  execuUve  committee  in  New  Eng- 


land and  one  of  the  largest  turkey  growers 
In  New  England. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Tlmee-Herald ] 

TvRKXTLXss  Thanksgiving  Skxm,  Philbin 
Blames  O.  P.  A. — Prooucxss  Pack  Large 
Loss  AS  Fowls  Consumx  Aboitional  Fxxd 
Grain 

(By  WiUard  Edwards) 
An  administration  muddle  may  keep  the 
Thanksgiving  tables  of  hiindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  bare  of  turkey  while 
deqMiring  farmers  watch  countless  fat  gob- 
blers consume  precious  grain  in  their  barn- 
yards, it  was  disclosed  last  night. 

The  folks  at  home  may  not  even  have  the 
consolation  of  feeling  that  the  absence  of 
the  traditional  bird  is  the  gain  of  the  armed 
services  here  and  overseas,  it  was  reported. 

philbin    reveals    Sm7ATION 

Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin,  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  dlsclc&ed  this  situa- 
tion. He  terms  it  an  O.  P.  A.  absurdity 
eclipsing  that  agency's  previous  best  effort 
in  confusing  the  home  front. 

Philbin  said  he  had  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  convince  the  O.  P.  A.  that  it  Ehould 
change  the  pxwltlon  which  threatens  to  ruin 
a  $100,000,000  Industry,  but  had  been  ad- 
vised that  nothing  could  be  done. 

The  War  Department's  laudable  efforts  to 
see  that  every  fighting  man  and  woman  gets 
turkey  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  enters 
into  the  story,  but  Philbin  straased  that 
the  O.  P.  A.'s  attitude  is  keeping  the  bu^ 
away  from  the  armed  services  as  well  aa  the 
civilian  market.  Meanwhile,  farmers  who 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  raise  mora  turkeya  aa  a 
aubatltute  for  meat  face  draatlo  U 


C 


laevio  tM  Avavar 

The  Army  lacuad  an  order  laat  Augtiat  1 
putting  an  embargo  upon  ICOOOXWO  pounda 
of  drcaacd  turkey  for  lighting  man  abroad 
before  turkeya  could  be  raleaaed  to  elvtllana. 
The  order  aaeerted  that  the  turkeya,  froaen 
and  draaaed,  ahould  be  on  the  docka  by  Bvp* 
tembcff  II. 

Tha  Mnkargn  waa  axpaatcd  to  ba  lifted  by 
OctoDcr  1  tout  up  to  tha  proaaat  n  la  aUll 
In  effect,  M*anwl)ile,  reporta  hnva  apraad 
that  the  ammint  desired  by  tha  Army  baa 
Haen   to   thirty   or    thirty*flv«   millions  of 

tind*     The  amounu   aetually  puiehaaad 
7  tha  Army  thvM  far  appear  t«)  be  a  mili- 
tary aeeret. 

Machinery  waa  act  up  daalgnatlni  eeruin 
ofllcial  prfMjesaora  who  were  autberlaed  to 
purchase  live  turkeya  from  prooeaaora  and 
aell  tham  to  the  War  Department, 

The  O.  F.  A,  meanwhile  ordered  priaa  oall- 
Inga  maintained  at  laat  year'a  Icvda  dCHBlta 
arldcMa  pwdoocd  that  tba  ocat  o(  produc- 
tion, dua  td  InotRdRid  labor  aaid  food  co«a. 
bad  artaen  30  percent  nationally,  averaging 
about  6  J  canto  per  poimd  extra,  and  84  per- 
cent In  the  New  England  area. 

The  price  fixed  to  be  peid  by  the  Army 
waa  40  (Anto  a  pound  and  the  reUil  ceiling 
price  averaged  51  cents  a  pound  in  the  Wor- 
ceater-Boston  market  in  which  Philbin  is 
interested. 

The  official  processors  found  thenuelves 
unable  to  purchaae  live  ttukcys  at  the  ceil- 
ing price  of  35  cents  a  pound  and  process- 
ing them  for  sale  at  40  cents,  without  stand- 
ing a  heavy  loss,  according  to  Philbin.  The 
result:  Few  turkeys  for  the  Army  and  no 
turkeys  for  civilians  while  the  Army  embar- 
go continued  to  stand. 

WOtnjD    ACCEPT-  loss 

Many  prodticers  would  be  willing  to  take 
a  loss  for  the  sake  of  sending  turkeys  to 
the  armed  services  cverseas  but  the  proces- 
sors find  tbemaelvea  unable  to  absorb  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  vrould  face.  It  was 
stated. 


Lifting  the  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices  by  a 
few  oenta  a  pound  would  straighten  out  the 
whole  situation,  but  Philbin  was  advleed 
curtly  by  an  O.  P.  A.  Poultry  Division  odtelal 
that  "we  must  hold  the  line  on  oosisuBMr 
prices." 

"Turkey  producers  were  more  than  willing 
to  cocqierate  gladly  in  the  project  to  get  tur- 
key to  the  boys  overseas,"  Philbin  remarked, 
"even  though  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
Army  was  inadeqtiate  and  the  growers,  ea- 
pcclally  in  the  Bast,  would  take  a  aaortfloe 
on  every  bird  sold." 

Most  turkeys  are  full-grown  now  and  every 
day  they  remain  in  their  psns  costs  the 
growei   money  in  feed,  it  was  pointed  out. 

In  the  Boston  area  MaJ.  Oen.  Sherman 
Miles,  of  the  First  Service  Command,  has 
granted  exemptions  in  three  cases  to  permit 
civilian  sales,  Phii-bin  said,  and  the  Army 
attitude  has  been  most  cooperative.  But  the 
present  spread  between  the  selling  price  to 
growers  and  the  selling  price  to  processors 
remains  unattractive  to  both  and  the  ap- 
parent outcome,  he  remarked,  will  be  no 
Thanksgiving  turkey  for  the  great  majority 
of  civilians  and  little  for  the  men  in  the 
armed  services. 

Decemt>er  1943:  Congressman  Phil- 
aiN  receives  assurances  from  War  Depart- 
ment that  dlacharRPd  vets  of  World  War 
No.  2  are  not  signing  away  any  rights 
when  signing  Army  papers  to  the  effect 
that  they  do  not  desire  to  file  a  claim 
with  Veterans'  Administration  at  time  of 
their  discharge. 

December  1943:  Congreasman  Pmilbin 
■eeka  veterans'  hORpltal  for  Third  Con- 
vrtMionnl  DUtrlrt,  also  eitabltshment  of 
district  Veterans'  Administration  ofBcei 
in  Worcester  ftttd  Bprtngflcld,  Alao  ad- 
dition to  Vetorans'  facility  at  Rutland 
Helffhta  vaA  a  centrally  locatad  vctdr- 
aas'  bulldifig  in  downtown  Boston. 

DMcmbtr  IMS:  Congreasman  Pntimn 
obUlna  prompt  retoase  of  lumber  Inven- 
toriei  of  Gardner  furniture  manufac- 
turers so  that  unlntnrniptcU  production 
•chrdulei  are  matntaJncd. 

Uf  BMktt  •  firong  appeal  to  War  Pro- 
duction iMrd  ftnd  United  BUtas  Navy 
lumber  coordinating  unit  to  expadlta  ac- 
tion on  lumt>er  invcntorlef  and  rtodivoi 
fpoedy  cooperation  on  the  part  of  Oov- 
ernmant  ofBeiala.  Xn  addition,  Pmilbjn 
seeks  addltionai  import*  of  Canadian 
lumber  to  help  aa««  deeperata  lumber 
shortage  in  United  States  in  order  that 
employees  of  furniture  manufacturers  In 
Gardner,  Ashburnham,  Wlncbefuion,  and 
other  commimiUes  in  the  Third  District 
may  continue  full  employmeot. 

[Prom  the  Woroastcr  Telegram | 
OAMDNn  MAamt  mot  dbao,  aa  waa 


Oakon«b,  December  7.— Pvt.  ( 1st  d. )  Ronald 
I.  Sargent,  32,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
llsUd  aa  killed  In  action  in  a  telegram  re- 
ceived by  his  wife  on  November  8.  is  not  dead 
but  is  wounded,  and  is  raepondiog  to  treat- 
ment, according  to  word  received  by  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Allen  Sargent i  of  29  South  Mam 
Street,  early  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Sargent  wee  notified  by  telegram  from 
tJnited  Stotas  Bepnsentaave  Ftaur  J.  Phxl- 
BUi.  of  CUntoa.  that  her  husband  la  alive  and 
responding  to  treatment  somewhere  in  the 
South  Pacific.  The  Marine  Corps  notified 
Mrs.  Sargent  last  week  that  two  reporta  bad 
been  received  concerning  Private  (let  cl.) 
Sargent,  one  that  be  had  been  killed  in  ac- 
tk».  the  other  that  he  was  wounded.  Mrs. 
Sargent  herself  received  a  letter  from  Private 
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(l«t  c1)  S»rfent  bellevw!  to  hive  been  writ- 
ten November  18,  in  wblcb  be  said  be  bad 
been  wounded. 

Tbc  definite  word  from  Congressman  PRn.- 
BUf  ended  tb«  confusion  arising  from  tbe 
a^ffy^jwMtig  rcporu.  Private  (Ut  cl.)  8ar- 
(■M.  mm  d  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Sargent. 
o(  197  Pine  Street,  entered  the  Marine  Ccrps 
OctoMr  7.  1942,  and  was  married  AprU  9  cf 
thla  fMT. 

lErlltorlal  in  January  7.  1944.  Leominster 
Snterprise  | 

>T  TBX  CONSKZSOMAX 

,  Pkjli*  J.  PHuaiN,  of  Clinton, 
recently  addressing  tbe  Leomliister  Rotary 
Club,  spoke  wltb  flaablng  emphasis  In  dis- 
ciisilng  government  and  governmental 
trend*. 

Tbe  Congressman  dealt  with  bis  subjects 
WlUMMt  equivocation.  He  offers  no  com- 
promlM  and  will  accept  none  In  his  conten- 
tions centering  on  the  declaration  ibat  tbe 
fundamental  principles  of  government,  on 
wUlcb  tbe  Nation  buUdcd  to  greatness,  must 
ba  prswivad. 

Tb*  proper  arsumptlon  and  cMrclat  of 
poirar  by  tta«  aaMutivc.  tbe  )i  d!cial.  and  th? 
linlilann  bna^M  o{  government  were  as 
warmly  and  as  stoutly  advuraled  on  the  one 
bsatf  a«  on  tlia  oitm  as  ht  sMringly  aaaailed 
MfWUMAt  MUMttrrMir.  raUMPr  tMn 
wmttlk  Mm  %*m$\9ti  pritttipMi  of  *aiittittt< 


lillftfl       iNheUMff*,       th« 
fr«*  SMiS»p»lMi 
•9   MttnrlM   If   N9«   M   MHfl^U   ff 

|PMi  vMNft  mm,  II  urn  mi  mm  mt\»\i 
ht  iftt  wkmMwU  IIM  IvmH,  u  m  im 

PHMN  Mf  fV^fV  pvfMH  Dfnb  MOM 
feUMilf.  II  (•  IIM  ftbMi  bl  Hi* 
II  man,  IM  mmII  bttsiuassmsn, 
tiM  artlMb—ilM  tutt^^MiX  m(  ihs 
amMIMW  MNl  OM  HMNmrtotM,  f"f  It  gtvsa  to 
lh«  bvafelMl,  IMbI  UMMtMOlbte  iltUvn  iha 
•iMbib  !•  lapfDM  Ilia  lot  and  Jotn  the  pop. 
iBMi  HMfei  ti  tkoaa  who  iMva  won  ihstr 
subttanca  by  the  uta  of  their  own  talants  and 
Um  fruits  Of  ttoair  own  toll." 

In  tba  addrsaa.  wblcb  touchad  upon  a 
number  of  pbasaa  ot  currant  aeonomlc  con- 
ditions snd  aifalrt  of  OoTcmnant,  than  wera 
statements  or  eonclusioiu.  In  vcme  cases, 
that  would,  of  eoUTM,  create  diflerencea  of 


OdMr  aetaoola  of  thought  would  probably 
qOblHOD  tbam  abarply.  but  there  are  few  who 
VObld  question  the  deep  sincerity  of  tb« 
apwtar.  as  set  forth  In  frankness  of  state- 
ment, and  forthright  manner  of  delivery  In 
enunciating  warmly  defended  principles  and 
beltefa. 

War  Producticn  Board  grants  necfs- 
sarr  pricrlty  to  town  of  Spencer  on  Jan- 
uary 6. 1944.  to  purchase  a  new  flre-truck 
pumper.  Although  this  type  equipment 
is  badly  needed  for  war  purposes,  Con- 
grbwrnan  Philbim  makes  a  strong  argu- 
ment In  behalf  of  toun  cf9cials.  citing 
the  recent  flre  which  destroyed  the 
Spencer  Methodist  Church  and  the  dif- 
ficulty In  obtaining  parts  to  repair  old 
pumper.  Applications  reach  W.  P.  B.  De- 
cember 29  and  Congressman  Philbiw  ob- 
tains approval  within  less  than  10  days. 

I  Prom  Worcester  Gazette) 

raoMBSs  axucr 


WaaBTTferoN,  January  6. — War  Food  Admln- 
Istmtlon  has  promised  pmnpt  action  will  b« 
taken  starting  this  week  to  rellwa  Ntw  Eng- 
land farmers  of  an  extremely  low  egg  price 
TSow  pr«!TalUng  because  of  a  gfut  of  eggs  on 
tbe  New  d^buid  oaarkat.  It  was  dladoaad  to- 
day at  tba  oMea  of  RsptsaantatlTa  Pmur  J. 
Fkiuui  (D— Qiiat.  CUntoo) . 


Starting  this  week 
Ing  through  its  regionil 
of   some    dealers.      Tb  a 
Thursday  and  the  pu 
from  the  first  dealers 
who  offer  the  eggs  at  a 
explained.    Later,  mon  i 
and  ultimately   some 
mechanism  is  slated  lb 
^7ew  England  producer  i 
nounced. 

At  present.  It  was 
dous  surplus  of  eggs 
New  England  general! 
29  cents  a  doeen,  con: 
ceUlngs  under  which 
63  cents  a  docen.    New 
out,  has  no  price  suppfrt 
prl<;e  support  of  46 
for  medium  eggs  has 

Accordingly,  Philbii 
wUl  attempt  to 
against  New  England 
some  of  tbe  surplus 
and  ultimately  establ^blng 


cents 
bfen 


corr<  ct 


nMMi  tf  Ills  haHls 


WtWnM 


T.  A.  will  begin  buy- 

ofllces  tbe  surpluses 

Is    slated    to    start 

chases  wlU  be  made 
wltb  large  surpluses 

reasonable  price.  It  Is 
eggs  will  be  bought, 

sort   of  price -support 

be  set  up  to  assure 

a  fair  price,  it  is  an- 


e  cplalned.  the  tremen- 

n  Massachusetts  and 

are  selling  as  low  as 

derably  below  O.  P.  A. 

^gs  were  selling  up  to 

England.  It  Is  pointed 

but  in  the  South  a 

a  dozen  wholesale 

set  up. 

s  office  said.  W.  P.  A. 

the  discrimination 

producers  by  buying  up 

pow  to  bolster  prices 

price  floors. 


January  1944.  introduces  H.  R.  4000, 
to  deler  woods  labo  '. 

(Prom  the  Girdner  News) 

ratLBlM  W1M8  naST  ROti  WD  IM  PVLPWOOD  tVPPLT 
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W/XHtWOTOW.    Janiiiry    n  — Congressmnn 
Htrtfr  J.  t*Hit0iw,  D^mnrrat,  of  th?  third 

todijr  Wfin  th#  flmt 
0  UMiUft  a  rntttihiifd 
9t  fMlpObui  tf  UM  pbMf  mttli  bf  ih« 
9f  wntm  ibiMsi  Ml  tM  intrMliMiMl  iht* 
WMlf  WHS  tflftfptt  (i  Iht  p((iv*fftil  N»<M« 
MilMSry  AlfMM*  (bmiiitMs,  i#l  wbMli  hs  M  • 
Mbm(Mr,  KM  MM,  nml^rMl  N.  R.  ¥m,  msIm 
MbfllMIlM  for  worliaA  angagad  In  ttmbsr  or 
§utlimm4  stKl  ti»cgiitgir»{)«rHtioit«  by  •nt«iid* 
ng  tha  lalsKIvs  Jn  AMf  bMl  Hsivu*  Act 
snd  has  a  vary  intpofli  M  btbrlbf  on  iha  Mss- 
••(busatta'  p»m§9,  |M  orMiiird,  and  prtducts 
ta  OowiwKMlwaalth's  second  larKssC 


industry,  tha 
ihduafry  with  an  snn 
f blued  at  bia.9l4.«ia 


I  si  production  of  goods 
aat  year. 


"to   graat   baa   b*  oma   tha   sbortaga   of 


pulpwood  and  other 
DMnufaetura  of  papei 


mills  on  the  west  co«  it  have  been  forced  to 


close."  tald  Philcin 
tbe  country  have  baei 


operations  and  tbe  n  on  than  60  paper  and 
pulp  mills  in  Massacb  jsetts  are  beginning  to 


feel  the  pinch  of  the 
and  are  operating  at 


leant  raw-goods  supply 
I  greatly  reduced  scale. 


Wltb  further  curtalments  In  immediate 
prcq;>ects,  I  sm  most  a  sprehensive  that  unless 
the  manpower  sborta(  e  in  the  logging  Indus- 
try Is  relieved  at  onfe,  very  aerious  conse- 
quences will  ensue 

While  the  small  pulpwood  production 
touches  upon  indust  -lea  on  a  Nation-wide 
basla.  such  as  manu  racturers  of  packaging 
and  wrapping  paper,  lewspapers.  cartons  for 
tbe  shipment  of  esse  itlal  military  supplies. 


and  other  products. 


'HUJiN  exp^^pssed  fears 


Philbin  proposed 
tlcn  to  legislation  in 
wood  labor  classified 
up  tbe  pulp  shortag« . 

1.  Lifting   of    what 
bargo  on  the  export 


ing  tbe  intervention 
the  State  Departmeni 


able   to  produce   pu 
Northwest,  which  bai 


matarlals  used  In  the 
products  that  4  large 


"Other  mills  through 
forced  to  curtail  their 


that  tbe  aituatlon  1^  Massachusetts  would 
soon  t>ecome  acute. 


wo  remedies.  In  addl- 
la  sponsoring  to  have 
essential,  to  help  clear 


amounta   to   an   em- 
>f  logs  from  Canada  to 


the  United  States.  P»  luat  aald  be  was  seek- 


al  Secretary  Hull  and 
to  make  possible  a  de- 


cided increase  of  pu%>  logs  to  our  domestic 
industry, 
a.  Making  badly  nieded  equipment  avall- 


(  wood   in   the  Pacific 
been  diverted  to  other 


uses.  PHiLBn*  said  1  e  was  taking  this  par- 
ticular matter  up  ^xsthtr  wltb  W.  P.  B. 
oOclala. 


February  1944:  CDnsrressman  Philbin 
calls  upon  War  and  Navy  Departments 
to  furnish  discharged  vets  with  muster- 
ing-out-pay  application  forms. 

February  1944:  Congressman  Philbin 
is  the  only  Massachusetts  Member  of 
Congress  to  protest  closing  of  Army 
Emergency  Relief  offices  in  Massachu- 
setts. Later.  General  Miles  advises  a 
personal  affairs  liaison  cfflcer  is  being 
attached  to  the  Worcester  Veterans 
Center  as  convenience  for  Third  District 
veterans  and  their  families. 
PEisoNAL  arrans  omca  locatbd  ne  woacas- 

TtM — TO  DEAL  WriM   AH-  PIOBLXMS 

Washington,  D.  C.  May  25.— A  Personal 
Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Department  to 
handle  aU  types  of  problems  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  haa  been  set  up  _ 
in  Worcester  as  a  convenience  to  residents 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District,  Con- 
gressman Phujp  J.  Philbin  (Democrat),  of 
Clinton,  was  advised  today  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Sherman  Miles,  commanding  general  of  tha 
First  Service  Command.  A  special  office  has 
been  set  up  at  the  Worcester  Veterans'  Cen- 
ter. 68  Pront  Street,  Worcester,  where  a 
personal-affairs  liaison  officer  has  been  as- 
signed to  deal  with  all  types  of  problems  ra- 
latlng  to  servicemen  nnci  their  families. 

Th*  wttlna  up  of  thl«  renter  came  soon 
aftfr  PHUntN  ^rrrt^sted  MKiinsi  tlie  doting 
of  (he  Artny  lm«>ri(*h(*y  H¥\\»t  tMe§§  si 
WrrfrMler,  MS  brlfiM  (>i-ttlm«titat  Ut  ths  In- 
UiaMa  hi  hiN  «n>t*<itM#tUa  Slid  Whitb  Army 
emefHciM'y  "•li'f  ii«<«iviiia«  ur$  now  being 
hNiidlcit  iMi'/Utfli  I««mI  Red  (*r»M4  i<Hspt«f», 
It  Is  (ell  Ihil  IIM  MW  pnHH\n\  alTairi  4l¥'* 
sKin  iHlM  St  WbrsMt#r  wUI  toe  In  «  bntuintt 
Id  r*iid«r  iha  itps0lNtli«4  type  uf  servtoe,  with 
the  sRianiioM  ul  the  alluesti'Mi  of  (uiidn,  that 
was  availHble  from  the  Army  t^mergsiiny  relief 
office  III  the  Fedsral  BuUdlug,  Worsaetbr. 
This  office  Is  now  closed. 

In  a  r«cent  letter  to  Representatife  PfOLbm, 
Osnerat  Miles  stated ; 

"Tbe  mission  of  the  personal  affaire  dlvl« 
slon  is  to  provide  all  possible  Information 
and  asslstsnce  on  personal  matters  to  tbe 
soldier  and  his  dependents  and  tbe  yetaran 
and  his  dependents. 

"The  facilities  of  the  service  are  available 
to  the  soldier  through  the  personal  affairs 
officer  at  the  various  posts  and  camps.  To 
aid  and  inform  the  dependents  of  our  sol- 
diers and  the  veteran  and  his  dependents.  I 
have  assigned  personal  affairs  liaison  officers 
at  tbe  Boston  Veterans'  Information  Center 
at  7  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  and  at  the  Wor- 
cester Veterans'  Center  at  56  Front  Street, 
Worcester.  Mass. 

"Also,  those  individuals  adjacent  to  First 
Service  Command  Headquarters  (editor's 
note:  808  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Boston) 
are  welcome  to  call  upon  tbe  Personal  Affairs 
Division  here  for  information  and  assist- 
ance with  many  personal  problema  that  arise 
from  time  to  time  to  vex  tbe  soldier  or 
veteran." 

Philbin  also  offered  hla  continued  assist- 
ance to  all  residents  of  the  third  district 
In  solving  the  p>ersonal  problems  of  soldiers 
or  their  dependents,  stressing  the  fact  that 
he  welcomed  at  all  times  inquiries  for  In- 
formation or  help  that  came  from  service- 
men, returned  veterans,  and  their  families. 

National  War  Labor  Board  at  Boston 
finally  approves  vacation  pay  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Curtis  Shoe  Co.  and  Dia- 
mond Shoe  Co.  at  Marlboro  on  March  3, 
1944,  following  a  stalemate  of  several 
months.  Congressman  Piolbin  coop- 
erates fiUly  with  officials  of  the  MarU 
boro  Shoeworkers  Union,  making  strong 
plea  to  Chairman  Wallen,  of  the  N.  W. 
L.  B.,  on  January  19  after  having  case 
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transferred  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton for  consideration.  Vacation  pay  Is 
first  disapproved  by  N.  W.'  L.  B.  shoe 
panel.  Review  ol  case  results  in  favor- 
able finding  later.  IDennis  Maber,  pres- 
ident, Marlboi-o  Shoe  Workers'  Associa- 
tion, wires  on  March  6:  "In  behalf  of  our 
membership,  I  wish  you  continued  suc- 
cess and  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy 
and  cooperation." 

[From  tbe  Marlboro  Enterprise] 

■■CUHOW  K  OUK  THIS  WXZK  ON  VACATION  PAT 

OONOBBBBMAN    PHILBIN    HAS    POLLOWEO    CASX 

CLoeKLT;  aw^KAsas  txxt  or  tclbgkams  sent 
onaiwo  month 

Marlboro. — The  New  England  War  Labor 
Board  regional  office  at  Bostou  will  recon- 
sider this  week  its  recent  decision  on  vaca- 
tion pay  for  935  workers  in  the  Curtis  and 
Diamond  shoe  firms.  Congiessman  Philip  L. 
Philbin,  of  Clinton,  has  followed  tbe  case 
doeely  and  has  been  In  constant  touch  wltb 
Saul  Wallen,  chairman  of  tbe  War  Labor 
Board,  and  President  Dennis  Maher,  of  the 
Marlboro  Shoe  Union. 

Following  is  a  series  of  telegrams  sent  by 
Oongreaemna  PHtLau*  and  replies  he  received 
during  this  month  la  relation  to  the  vasa- 
tlon  pay  question. 

Wire  from  taul  Wallen  received  late  frU 
day,  fctmiary  U,  avldently  irrior  to  formula* 
MM  flf  Win  kf  OMftie  llalMr  Mlautt  to 
MWiffMMluinl  InvMtlgaikiii  of  W.  L,  ■  and 

IM  MliMMIMII  NWlfM  Wf  OtBiftlllliMI  fiNk* 

MM  on  MMNltr*  9ttirmtf  tf.   Hm  Mit 

'«n  wmrmn  M,  »M4.  (Im  War  Ltkov 

•Ml  OlMMM  *••  «MM.  wUk  llM  qualillaa- 
Mmi  IfeM  IMf  tfttMlM  If  wUlMmi  preiudM* 
witli  reepaae  to  a  iM4  eauW. 

"NAffioeiAL  Wa«  Laaoa  loaM^  9mmom  i, 
"Bi  Aaul  WALLaM,  Chstrmmn." 
Test  ol  wire  to  Dennis  Mabar,  fabruary  19: 
'DaNMiB  MAJiaa. 

"Preaident.  Marlboro  Shoe  Worktn.  Ine.. 
"Marlboro,  Mom.: 
"Deeply  regret  to  have  to  advise  Bocton 
■agknal  W.  L.  B.  d«nled  vacation   pay  in 
Curtis  and  Diamond  shoe  cases  on  February 
10.  according  to  information   wired  me  by 
Saul  Wallen.  board  chairman,    "nila  decision, 
I  understand.  Is  without  preludice  with  re- 
spect to  a  liM4  vacation.    If  there  Is  any- 
thing further  I  can  do  please  let  ne  know. 
"Oongreeaman  Philip  J.  PHiLaur." 
Text  of  wire  aent  Febraary  16: 
"Saul  Wallen.  regional  N.  W.  L.  B.  Director, 
209  Washington  Street.  Boston.  Masa.    Work- 
ers In  Curtis  and  Diamond  Shoe  factories  In 
Marlboro  very  much  disturbed  about  regional 
office  decision  denying  vacation  pay  and  have 
demanded  oongreeslonal  investigation.    They 
point  to  other  factories  doing  similar  work 
where  vacation  pay  has  been  given.    Will  ap- 
preciate your  review  of  this  matter. 

"Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin." 

National  Wa«  Laboi  Boabs. 
Bo*ton,  Mast.,  February  17,  1944. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Hottse  o/  Jlepresenfatffea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  CONoaxssMAN  Ph:lbtn:  I  am  replying 
to  your  telegram  of  Pebniary  16  relative  to 
tbe  Curtis  and  Diamond  Shoe  cases. 

The  Regional  Board  voted  to  deny  the  re- 
quest by  a  vote  of  4  U  2  for  approval  of 
the  vacation  pay  for  194ii  because  the  appli- 
cation tor  such  approva  was  made  In  De- 
cember 1943.  6  months  after  the  vacation 
period.  The  Board  reaso:ied  that  because  of 
the  lapse  of  time  betw«e:i  tbe  taking  of  the 
vacation  and  the  request  for  pa3rment  for  the 
vacation  was  so  great  that  the  matter  was 
really  a  disguised  wage  hicrease  which  prob- 


atdy  would  not  otherwise  have  been  approved 
under  the  wage  stabilization  policy. 

I  have,  however.  Just  completed  a  confer- 
ence with  Judge  Slmoneau.  representing  the 
union;  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Ruben,  repre- 
senting the  companies,  and  Mr.  augarman, 
counsel  for  the  companies.  Dtarlng  the  con- 
ference, additional  facts  were  elicited  which 
accounts  for  the  long  delay  for  the  taking 
of  tbe  vacation  and  the  filing  for  approval  of 
vacation  pay.  At  my  suggestion,  the  com- 
pany and  the  union  will  Jointly  petition  the 
Board  to  reconsider  Its  decMon  and  I  hav« 
promised  them  that  I  will  bring  the  matter 
to  the  Board  within  a  few  days  after  receipt 
of  the  petition.  I  have  every  hope  that  the 
matter  will  be  satlsfactoruy  resolved  al- 
though the  final  decision  reata  with  the 
Board. 

Please   be   assured  of  my  appreciation  at 
your  Interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Saul  Wallch. 
Chairmttn.  RegUmal  War  Labor  Board, 
Region  I. 

Text  of  wire  sent  February  19: 

"Dennis  Maher,  president.  Marlboro  Mioe- 
wotkers  Union.  Marlboro,  Mass.  naaaid  to 
advise  W.  L.  B.  has  reepondod  to  my  etronff 
Ihteroesflton  of  last  Wedneeday  aetdnf  for 
review  of  canes  of  your  union  regaHing  ?••»> 
tlon  pny  end  niu  h  review  will  be  mad*  wHtiln 
few  days  ah^f♦ly  after  rw^ipt  of  yotir  union 
•tirt  company  jnini  p*in»mi  I  have  uffd 
inp^ditittrt  and  (avurNhte  aitiion  and  b()|<#  u> 
He  able  sMli  M  IMMI  yiti  woNi  MM  Mr  IMM 
iMetl  Mtt#Mlontr  tijuel^d 

" fnwmi, 


nmum  mm  wm  uwm 

aOMM  Wirr— ^ACATIAM  PAT  OWMM  MtVM  At 

ct/RTM  fAOToar  vHTaasAV  amuiOOH;  ma* 

MONp  MTf  on  wnn  wrai 

MiuiLaoso.— Ovar  OBf  tboiiaend  >boe  work- 
ers employed  In  «B9  DMBMBi  and  Curtis  fac- 
tories are  jubiunt  today  orar  the  announce- 
ment that  their  union,  tba  Marlboro  Shoe 
Workers  Associates  Incori)orated,  has  won  lU 
fight  to  have  the  New  England  War  Labor 
Board  approve  the  vacation  plan  agreed  to  by 
them  and  tbe  manufacturers.  Vacation  pay 
^ecks  were  distributed  yesterday  afternoon 
to  880  workers  In  the  Curtis  plant  while  676 
In  the  Diamond  factory  will  get  theirs  next 
week.  The  vacation  pay  will  total  approxi- 
mately $22,000. 

Workers  entlUed  to  the  vacation  pay  were 
those  employed  continuously  for  1  year  as  cA 
July  1.  1943.  40  hours  straight  time  and  20 
hours  straight  time  for  those  employed  for 
6  months  continuously  as  of  July  1, 1943.  The 
▼acatlon  pay  was  based  on  the  second  quarter 
before  the  vacation  of  July  4,  1943.  conform- 
ing with  W.  L.  B.  regulations. 

Today  the  workers  complimented  their 
leaders  and  Congressman  Philbin  for  their 
efforu  in  their  behalf  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  War  LabOT  Board  for  vacation  pay. 

Tbe  union  and  tbe  manufacturers  entered 
Into  a  vacotion-pay-plan  agreement  early  in 
the  fall.  At  the  time  the  War  Labor  Board 
had  approved  vacation  pay  agreemanta  be- 
tween workers  and  about  40  manufacturers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  War  Labor  Board  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  and  the  workers  in  theee 
factories  staged  a  1-day  walkout.  A  mass 
meeting  was  held  In  High  School  Assembly 
Hall  where  John  Sullivan,  of  the  Dilute  Di- 
vision of  the  War  Labor  Board,  heard  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  union  officials  and  mem- 
bers. They  voted  to  return  to  vrork  on  the 
promise  that  every  effort  would  t)e  made  to 
get  tbe  War  Labor  Board  to  reconsider  the 
decision. 

tJnlon  officials.  President  Dennis  Maher, 
business  agents  Francis  Cain  and  Henry  Han- 
son and  the  union  legal  counsel.  Attorney 
Edward  T.  Slmoneau.  worked  hard  on  tbe 
case.   Late  In  December,  when  the  War  Labor 


Board  had  not  rendered  any  decision,  the 
local  union  telegraphed  Congraaaman  Pkbjv 
J.  Philbin.  He  immediately  contacted  au- 
thorltlea  in  Washington  and  had  tha  ease 
transferred  to  Boston.  A  few  weoka  later  the 
Board  rendered  Its  adverse  decision. 

Congresamaa  PHXcaiN  again  delved  Into  tha 
ease  and  talagraphed  Saul  Wallen,  Chairman 
of  tbe  War  Labor  Board,  that  in  view  of  cer- 
tain facts  and  concrete  evidence,  tbe  local 
union  demanded  a  reconsideration  of  tha 
case  or  would  seek  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion. A  few  days  later  Chairman  WaUen  held 
a  personal  conference  with  union  olBciala, 
their  counsel,  and  local  manufacturers. 

Congressman  Philbin  in  a  telegram  In- 
formed the  local  union  after  that  meeting 
the  War  Labor  Board  announced  It  would 
reeonalder  the  case  if  the  union  filed  a  re- 
quest. This  was  done  and  the  union  was 
promised  action  sometime  this  week.  Tba 
War  Labor  Board  took  np  the  case  again 
peatarday  and  approved  the  vacation  pi^ 
plan  between  the  workers  and  the  manufa^ 
turera  of  the  Diamond  and  Curtis  oompanle*. 

April  1944:  Congressman  Philbin  expe- 
dites action  on  Leominster  Child  Cart 
Centar,  PWA  project. 

May  1944:  Congressman  PmBm  spudi 
rwiew  of  oaie  of  etnpioyMi  of  LiMlto 
plant  of  Doylr  Works.  I,  I,  Dupont  df 
N«ineuri  and  Co..  Xno.,  of  LMtnlnsttr. 
BMidini  for  Mat  UflM  Mort  NHtioMl 
Wftf  LatMT  Botitf  at  Boiton, 

Jtmt  1N4{  OonfrttunMi  lh«ii.tui  woflM 
m  MMlf  of  pMMurt  of  Bolion  Mlt  to  mm- 
miMion  Army  tnd  Mavy  iiMwti,  ^tf(k  I* 
tommlUAt  tnd  on  lldor  flf  Im  Wmm» 

Confrtnmtri  fniLMir  htlpi  ttUWMi 
lUb'Stttton  for  atfh'im  section  of 
Fitchburf ,  to  bt  opened  July  1. 1944 

Oonf  ressman  PaiUPf  works  actively  In 
behalf  of  tbe  New  Inflaud  area  durlnf 
itTtre  oil  and  ootl  sbortagea. 

IFrom  the  Worcester  Telegram  | 

HuseoM  powvi  acPAanfaMT  sHxa  aib  to  awt 
MLaxoaraoB 

HooaoN,  March  81.  1943.— Paced  with  tha 
threat  of  a  eerious  curtailment  In  the  fuel- 
oU  supply,  oOcials  of  tbe  Hudson  Municipal 
Power  snd  Ught  Department  today  sought 
aaelstanee  from  Congressman  Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin and  received  notice  tonight  he  will  do 
all  poeeible  to  have  a  sufficient  an^unt  oC 
oU  allocated  to  keep  the  plant  in  operation. 

Thomas  A.  Walsh,  plant  superintendent, 
was  notified  by  tbe  company  which  suppllea 
tbe  plant  that  there  wUl  be  a  seasonal  cut  ct. 
75  percent  in  the  allotment  It  wUl  have  avaU- 
able.  That  does  not  mean  a  cut  of  that  slae 
in  the  amount  the  local  plant  would  recelva 
but  Would  entail  a  serioiu  cut,  It  waa  sUted. 

Mr.  Walah  immediately  contacted  Oongreea- 
man Philbin  and  was  informed  tonight  tbe 
latter  Is  doing  aU  possible  to  get  the  oil  com. 
pany  to  allocate  enough  oil  to  supply  tha 
needs  of  the  plant.  Also,  that  he  has  con- 
tacted Washington  autborlUea  regarding  tha 
matter. 

Oil-burning  Diesel  motors  generate  all  elee- 
tzlclty  for  the  town,  including  tbe  Industrial 
plants,  nearly  85  percent  of  which  are  en- 
gaged In  war  work.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
officials  that  It  wfJtild  be  impossible  to  oon- 
Tert  the  plant  to  use  coal  and  tbe  only  alter- 
native would  be  to  purchase  electricity  Mea- 
where,  a  procedure  that  would  be  la-oblbltlve 
because  of  the  cost  with  no  aseuranoe  a  stdfi- 
clent  supply  could  be  obtained  to  meet  tha 
complete  needs  of  the  town. 

Early  In  Pebruiiry  Congressman  Pwn.wm 
succeeded  in  haying  the  normal  quota  of  oil 
supplied  to  the  plant  for  at  least  a  montH 
when  the  situation  appeared  aerloua. 
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fcOOti    rVWU'OO,    OVTLOOK    BRTl^— MBW,    Wm 
TO    M     AWWUillUM      iUm- 

rmur  j.  raiLaar  ons  9.  r.  A. 

WAnfDMTOif.  May  70 — In  response  to  hla 
Npc*te<l  extudau  and  demanda  tor  a  re- 
vamped fuel-«upplf  program  for  Mew  Kng> 
laad  next  winter.  Congressman  Pkiup  J. 
VBBJOr.  Democrat,  of  tlie  Third  Massacbu- 
ie«ts  District  today  «w  — ind  by  Joel  Dean. 
DIrsctor  of  the  Furt  Ratkmtiig  DiTlslon  of  the 
of  Price  Administration,  that  proposed 
In  the  rationing  program  woiild  do 
•way  with  miich  of  the  hardship  and  iiiSer- 
lag  of  last  winter. 

As  a  result  of  persistent  suggmtlons  for 
It  made  to  the  O.  P.  A.  by  Con- 
PRXX.BIK  and  other  members  of  the 
New  Bngiand  delegation,  a  flTe-polnt  pro« 
gnm  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Fuel  Ra- 
ttOBtng  Branch.  O.  P  A.,  the  preliminary 
draft  of  wlUcb  U  ready  for  submlastop  to  top 
ranking  oAclals  in  ths  O.  P.  A.  hierarchy. 
Uttle  Inside  opposition  to  the  proposed 
changes  Is  expected  and  formal  announce- 
ment may  be  made  in  the  near  future  to  local 
rationing  boards.  The  program  includes  the 
five  following  main  points,  Congreaaman 
PaiLaDf  was  advised: 

1.  fllmple  honor  system  reappUcatlon 
blank. 

2.  Consumers  urged  to  fill  tanks  during  the 

t.  Simplifying  coupon  mechanics  which 
will  result  In  decrwulng  the  number  of 
eoupoos  required. 

C  Stmplifled  plan  for  small  users,  mostly 
kerosene  uaers. 

a.  Ration  hanking  for  the  industry  and  for 
large  ooneiiinera. 

The  seeood  proposal  Is  In  direct  line  with 
•nggeetlons  made  by  Congressman  Phtlbin 
as  a  result  of  correspondence  with  con- 
stituents in  his  district.  In  order  to  do 
away  with  thr  chaotic  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed durlI^(  the  severe  winter  of  last  year, 
it  was  suggested  that  consumers  be  allowed 
to  flu  their  tanks  to  capacity  during  the  sum- 
mer mouths  so  that,  in  t\im.  dealers  would  be 
able  to  face  the  coming  season's  first  cold 
anap  with  full  tanks  and  continue  replenish- 
ing their  supplies  from  the  curtailed  allot- 
ment  of  oil  expected  for  this  area  during  the 
Winter  months  because  of  military  needs. 

Laat  winter,  many  dealers  were  caught 
short  right  in  the  middle  of  the  season  and 
were  unable  to  obtain  supplies  becsuse  of 
the  dlTerskm  of  tank  cars  for  military  pur- 
poees  and  other  factors.  The  "full  tank" 
clause  is  intended  to  permit  dealers  and  con- 
•umers  to  pile  up  full  Euppliea  during  the 
summer.  O.  P  A.  oOclals  are  also  expected 
to  grant  larger  rations  to  owners  of  small 
homes. 

RepreeentatlTS  PHxraof  Is  also  strongly 
tnglng  extension  of  the  proposed  pipe  line 
from  Albany.  N.  T..  to  Worcester  for  servicing 
central  IffaaMghusitta.  Be  has  also  appeared 
before  the  Omnmlttee  on  Rivera  and  Harbors, 
•peaking  In  favor  of  the  building  of  the  New 
Jersey  canal  in  order  to  acoeleraU  the  flow 
a(  oU  to  New  England  by  bargee,  using  an 
Inland  waterway  system.  In  addition,  be- 
ea—  of  Mr.  Pmsiaatw  qieelal  efforts,  an  un- 
Intcmiptad  Saw  of  fuel  oil  was  assured  de- 
fenae  tadortrtea  in  Pltchburg  and  Hudson, 
aart  to  many  domeetlc  iisen  throughout  his 
ttatrtct  when  thsse  llrme  and  users  were 
faosd  with  severe  abortafM  last  winter. 

Diaor  today.  In  releasing  a 
tba  fbUowlng  brief  com- 
It: 

--^^^  "Hte  Hew  Bngiand  fuel  problem  la  still 
tvtalnly  most  critical.  It  must  not  be  left 
again,  as  it  was  last  year,  to  the  vagarlee  of 
the  trial  and  error  method.  The  propowJa  of 
O.  P.  A.  have  some  premise.  Petroletim  Ad- 
■Ualstratar  for   War.  with  Secretary  IckM 
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[From  the  N<w  York  Sun] 
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Boston.   Aug.   18. — . 
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•neither  the  profits  of  coal  operators,  the 
activities  of  racketeering  black  market 
manipulators,  the  inertia  of  Federal  bureaus 
or  any  other  consideration  should  be  per- 
mitted further  to  delay  the  prompt  shipment 
of  anthracite  coal  to  our  dlstreoaed  people  ao 
that  dealers'  inventories  may  be  raplenlahed 
and  the  gravest  crisis  avoided." 

(From  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  CallJ 

TTXBXIDCX'S  MT'ffTW  COAL  8TTPPLT  TOLO  SXKATI  AS 
FAMINS  KXAUPLX 

Washinoton,  D.  C.  October  26. — Citing 
Uxbridge  as  one  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
munities where  an  acute  shortage  of  coal  ex- 
ists. Representative  Phujp  J.  Pan^aiN  of  the 
Third  District,  said  today  that  the  unusual 
low  stock  pile  of  coal  In  Massachusetts,  as  of 
April  1,  1943,  was  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  to  the  present  critical  situation. 

Comparing  1942  stocks  with  those  of  1943, 
Phu^in  presented  voluminous  data  to  the 
United  States  Senate  special  Maloney  com- 
mittee. Investigating  current  coal  and  fuel 
shortage  In  New  England,  showing  that  Ux- 
bridge had  128  tons  of  anthracite  on  hand 
on  April  1,  1943,  as  compared  to  a  new  low  of 
66  tons  on  April  1,  1943,  according  to  figures 
given  him  by  Director  John  P.  McBrlde  of  the 
division  on  the  necessities  of  life  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Sixty-ton  drop 

"This  Is  a  loss  of  60  tons  for  Just  one  com- 
munity," said  Philbin,  "and  there  are  corre- 
sponding proportionate  losses  In  every  com- 
munity In  the  Commonwealth." 

Testifying  before  the  committee,  Philbim 
stated :  "We  have  had  strikes,  some  transpor- 
tation troubles,  some  considerable  increase 
in  demand,  and  I  am  willing  to  make  allow- 
ances for  all  these  factors  in  a  reasonable  way. 

"But  I  do  insist  as  the  representative  of  my 
people,  that  if  these  coal  shortages  exist,  every 
possible,  practicable  measure  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve them  and  the  available  supply  of  coal 
be  apportioned  and  distributed  as  equitably 
as  It  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so  among  the 
consumers,  large  and  small,  and  of  every  kind 
and  character." 

Makes  suggestions 

The  Maasachusetts  Congressman  made  sev- 
eral suggestions,  which  are  now  under  study 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

"I  believe  there  have  been  certain  omis- 
sions, discriminations,  and  faulty  distribu- 
tions made  In  the  New  England  area  which 
ought  to  be  Immediately  corrected,"  said 
Philbim,  in  making  the  following  proposals: 

"First.  If  there  Is  any  question  about  the 
authority  of  the  Solid  Fuels  Administrator  to 
deal  with  aU  phases  of  this  problem,  let  It  be 
resolved  at  once. 

"I  understand  that  somewhat  over  IS  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  something  to  do 
with  the  over-all  fuel  situation  In  Massa- 
chusetts, which  presumably  have  parent 
organization  in  Washington." 

Need  practical  directors 
"Outstanding,  well-known,  capable,  and  ex- 
perienced coal  men  who  understand  the  par- 
ticular supply  and  dletrlbution  methods  of 
the  New  England  area  and  who  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  ought  to  be  put  In 
charge  of  allocating  coal  and  be  given  full  and 
unquestionable  authority  to  act  to  relieve  our 
precarloiis  situation.  It  is  clear  that  theo- 
retical bureaucrats  cannot  solve  this  problem. 
"Secondly,  I  believe  we  ought  to  deter- 
mine Immediately  to  what  extent.  If  any, 
overpurchaslng  of  coal  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices has  contributed  to  these  coal  short- 
ages. 

"We  might  well  explore  the  posibllities  of 
reallocating  any  excess  or  surpliis  coal  now 
in  possession  of  the  armed  services  and  also 
stop  the  building  of  unecessary  Inventories, 
U  we  find  they  are  being  acciuntUated." 
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Would  pay  tnore 

■Thirdly.  If  miners  wages  could  Ise  ad- 
justed and  the  ceiling  prices  on  coal  ad- 
jiBSted  by  O.  P.  A.  our  desperate  consumen 
at  New  England  would  certainly  be  willing. 
In  order  to  get  coal,  to  pay  this  addiUooal 
•oet." 

Philbim  told  the  committee  he  was  pot 
m  favor  of  rationing  coal  at  this  time.  T 
hope  and  believe  the  dealers  can  work  ou* 
this  problem^"  be  said. 

"But  I  likewise  believe  tliat  the  machinery 
ought  to  be  set  tip  by  O.  F.  A.  to  ration  coal 
whenever  It  becomes  really  necessary,  and 
thus  Insure  to  all  our  consumers.  Irrespec- 
tive of  their  station  in  life,  an  equitable  and 
fair  share  of  available  eoal  supplies." 

Rations,  if  necessary 

Tt  Is  also  my  opinion  that  provision 
ahould  be  made  at  once  tc  supply  New  Eng- 
land with  additional  soft  coal  so  that  the 
people  may  be  saved  from  hardship  If  an- 
thracite proves  Insvifficlerit  to  meet  their 
needs. 

"However,  may  I  add  that  I  would  regard 
both  rationing  and  the  use  of  soft  coal  to 
Ise  Justifiable  only  if  all  other  measures 
should  faU." 

{From  the  Worcester  Gazette] 

AMDS  coal  be  RUSHXO  TO  8TATK 


3N,  November  24. — Representative 
Philip  J.  Philbsm  (Democrttt),  Clinton.  Mass.. 
rushed  a  plea  to  Petroleum  Administrator 
Ickes,  O.  P.  A.  Chief  Bowles,  and  Economic 
Stabilizer  Vinson  today  to  have  whole  train- 
loads  of  hard  coal  made  up  immediately  and 
hurried  to  Maesachusetts  to  relieve  acute 
shortages. 

At  the  same  time.  Phubin  called  on  the 
three  for  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the 
coal  price  ceilings  so  coal  may  flow  promptly 
Into  Massachusetts  and  New  England. 

Stating  eoal  will  not  Qcw  from  the  mines 
until  the  newer  higher  prioe  ceilings  are  put 
into  effect.  Philbin  saldr  'It  Is  clear  by  now 
that  the  ooal  will  not  be  moved  until  eoal 
price  increases  are  authorliied  and  I  urge  you 
to  do  everything  you  can  tx>  bring  about  ap- 
propriate price  ceilings  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  Senator  Walsh  (Democrat) .  Massachu- 
setts. Joins  me  In  this  reiiuest." 

(From  the  Leomlnlster  Enterprise] 

philbin  bats  M0«C  coal  ALIOCATSD — CONGBESa- 

MAN  wnxs  or  action  t^ucxm  at  capital 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin  in  a  wire 
sent  here  today  from  Wast  ington  announced 
the  allocation  of  more  roal  to  Leominster  to 
help  relieve  the  current  shortage.  The  Clin- 
ton Congressman  has  done  considerable  with 
solid  fuels  ofllctals  in  Washington  in  seeking 
car  allocations  for  Leomln.«ter. 

The  wire  follows:  "Solid  Fuels  in  response 
to  my  Intercession,  today  advised  me  tSiat 
one  carload  of  chestnut  lias  been  allocated 
to  Leominster  Fuel  Co.  to  help  ease  the 
shortage  In  Leominster.  This  U  in  addi- 
tion to  two  cars  of  coke  diverted  from  Mas- 
sachusetts stocks  about  which  I  advised  city 
'<i»'lals  last  Monday,  January  17.  and  one 
wloart  of  anthracite  released  from  coal 
SaMs  for  shipment  to  C  ty  Coal  Co.  Am 
continuing  my  eoffrts  and  will  keep  you 
advised." 

Some  time  ago  Mayor  Mathlas  LaPlerre 
sought  the  assistance  of  Oingressman  Phil- 
bin along  with  that  of  United  SUtes  Sena- 
tor David  I.  Walsh  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr .  In  relieving  the 
coal  shortage  situation  here. 


(Prom  the  Worcester  Telegram] 
BBPaasENTATivB    philbim    tbcgs    new    coai. 

mXCES   TO    mX   hew  KUGUMD    bins — APPBALa 
10  TRBXB  UNTTEO  8TATKB  ACKNCIXS  FOB  ACTIOM 

Washtmoiom,  November  ;■.•. — Congressman 
Chuip  j.  PBXLBtM   CDemocrat).  of  Clinton, 


appealed  today  to  the  three  Govem- 
merrt  agencies  handling  coal  price  questions 
to  fbc  a  definite  celling  price  on  coal  "with 
all  possible  speed"  so  that  supplies  may  be 
reirtenlshed  In  New  England. 

"Now  that  the  miners  are  back  at  work. 
It  Is  of  paramount  Importance  that  new 
celltng  prices  on  coal  be  established  at  once." 
Philbin  wrote  to  Solid  Fuels  Administrator 
Ickes.  O.  P.  A.  Director  Bowles,  and  Economic 
Stabihzatton  Director  Vinson. 

"Adjust menu  ought  to  be  made  which 
will  permit  the  general  public  to  absorb 
the  increased  cost,  as  it  Is  willing  to  do.  in 
order  to  be  assured  of  being  supplied  with 
coal  as  quic^y  as  possible. 

"H  Economic  Stabilization  Director  Vin- 
son sits  on  the  Md  too  tightly,  it  will  surely 
explode  and  we  will  have  the  aggravation 
of  black-market  coal." 

Sk  V.  A.  SBr  TO  EASX  NOKTHBAST  COAL  SHOBTACX 

BLACKSTONX  TO  Grr  IDVB  CASLOAOS  AT  ONCB 

Washinctow,  November  39  — Jtepyresentative 
Philbin  (Democrat),  of  Massachusetts,  after 
a  lengthy  conference  today  with  ofllcials  of 
the  Solid  Fuels  Admlr.t<;tratlon.  disclosed 
that  while  there  was  no  guaranty  that  deal- 
er inventories  of  anthracite  could  be  built 
up  to  avert  wfdeapread  hardship  in  New  Bng- 
iand this  winter,  a  program  for  meeting 
emergencies  had  been  worked  out. 

Philbin  said  he  waa  assured  that  action 
was  being  expedited  in  getting  coal  into  dis- 
tressed areas  of  Massachusetts,  but  he  was 
told  that  soft  coal  would  have  to  be  used  by 
New  England  consumers  before  the  end  of 
the  winter. 

IMccrt  hard  coal  to  northeast 
Hard  coal  ordinarily  scheduled  for  the 
We-t  and  Middle  West.  Philbin  said,  ww 
being  diverted  to  New  England  to  help  re- 
lieve the  coal  shortage  there,  and  should  be 
arriving  today  or  in  the  very  near  future. 
A4)Mil—iit  Of  price  ceilings  on  anthracite 
freed  aadn  of  tlils  coca,  previously  held  back 
because  of  tmcertalnty  over  prices,  the  Con- 
gressman saU. 

Philbin  said  In  a  statement  after  his  con- 
terence  with  Sohd  Fuels  officials  that  the 
S.  F.  A.  is  fully  conscious  at  the  extreme 
BbartafK  ct  asthractte   coal   needs  for  ow 


But.  he  added,  the  agency  la  Imndlcapped 
by  limited  personnel  and  Uaatted  funds.  He 
said  urgent  appeals  of  dealers  and  consumer* 
numbering  l.dO0  In  Boston  and  1.000  In 
Washington  were  going  unanawered  because 
of  thla  lack  of  peraoDncl. 

PaiLaar  late  today  was  Informed  that  Im- 
mediate steps  were  being  taken  to  get  fbor 
carloads  of  hard  coal  to  the  town  of  Black- 
stone,  Ma.ss.,  where  the  need  for  prompt  ac- 
tion was  certified  by  the  O.  D.  T.-Solld  Fuels 
advisory  comsalttce.  The  shipment  was  allo- 
cated at  once  to  meet  the  hardship  In  the 
community  which  the  committee  found  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  fuel. 

(From  the  fencer  Leader} 

PHILBIN  KEPOET8  ON  COAL  STTUATIOM 

Washington. — Congressman  Philip  J. 
Pkilbin  of  the  Third  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict has  conferred  at  length  with  officials 
of  the  Solid  Fuels  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  the  de^ierate  coal  situation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. While  he  was  given  every  assur- 
ance that  action  was  being  expedited  in  get- 
ting coal  into  distressed  areas  in  the  State, 
thaae  officialB  made  It  dear  that  no  dealer 
Inventories  of  anthracite  coal  could  be  built 
up  to  meet  the  dire  hardship  be  predicted 
when  real  cold  New  England  weather  sets  in. 

Philbin  was  told  that  probably  before  the 
end  of  winter,  soft  coal  would  have  to  be 
used  by  consumers  in  New  England.  He  also 
received  assurances  that  hardship  cases 
would  be  given  special  attention  by  Solid 
Fuels  regional  oAciala  ivorklng  In  conjunc- 


tion with  the  State  emergency  board  re- 
cently set  up. 

The  Massachusetta  Representative  also  te- 
oelved  the  encouraging  news  that  anthracite 
coal  originally  scheduled  for  the  Wsat  and 
Middle  West  was  now  being  diverted  to  Mev 
England  to  help  relieve  the  situation  in  that 
area. 

Philbin  was  adviaad  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Solid  Fuels  reeoomeiadatlon  <a  ad- 
justmenU  of  price  ceilings,  large  shlpraenta 
of  coal  were  sent  to  Massachnaett*  from  tlw 
coal  fields,  which  should  be  arrlvlag  la  Maa- 
sachusetts  coal  yarda  this  weak  Philbin  had 
previously  recommended  speedy  adjustatient 
of  these  ceillnga  to  O.  P.  A.,  Solid  Fnels,  and 
Economic  StabUtaatton  Director  Vinson  on 
the  aasimiption  that  Mew  lagland  fanUllea 
would  be  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
ooal  provided  they  could  get  auppUes.  While 
price  discusalona  sobmI  Interbureaa  wrangBBSi 
were  going  on  In  Waablngton  on  these  ifhcm 
ceilings  for  coal,  procsasors  were  boldlnp 
back  shlpmenu  to  Mew  England,  he  ssid. 
thus  preventing  shipmenu  of  badly  needed 
euppliea. 

Phu-bim  ooBUBieoted  as  foUowe.  upon  emerg- 
ing from  his  talk  with  SoUd  ^ela  oOctels: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  tbe  SoUd  Fuels  Admtn- 
Istration  Is  fatly  oaoBcious  of  the  extreme 
shortage  of  anthracite  coal  needs  for  our  peo- 
ple. However,  It  is  being  bandlai|iiif  il  in  its 
action  by  limited  peraoonet  and  limited 
fundB  With  all  the  money  that  is  being 
wasted  by  nonessenttel  governrocnt  aseneies. 
It  is  paradoxical  that  some  provision  cannot 
be  made  proo^Jtly  to  set  np  staBs  here  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country  to 
cope  with  this  sltuottmi.  So  limited  is  pres- 
ent personnel  that  urgent  appeals  of  dealers 
and  coiLsumers  numbering  into  the  thou- 
sands remain  imaasweRd.  On  November  25. 
I  was  told,  unanFwcred  mail  had  over  1.600 
pieces  In  the  Boston  office  while  is  passed  the 
l.COO  figure  in  the  Washlngum  ofllce. 

"To  try  to  relieve  this  condition,  I  have 
taken  the  followtng  action: 

"Firat,  I  have  requested  Senator  Mfg>t  t »» 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, to  speed  up  consideration  of  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministration, thns  permitting  the  hirins  of 
additional  personnel  and,  secondly,  I  have 
asked  the  Civil  Serrfce  Commission  to  make 
a  survey  of  soasa  oT  tba  Isaa  eaaeBtfel  gorem- 
ment  agenelca  here  In  Wastotsgton  In  an  effort 
to  have  assigned  badly  needed  stenographic, 
clerical  and  administrative  help  to  Solid 
Fuels. 

Tbr  the  Information  of  coal  dealers,  SoUd 
Fuels  proposes  to  receive  requests  for  coal " 
through  O.  D.  T.  Solid  Fuels  advisory  com- 
mittees set  up  In  each  community  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  In  turn  will  be  approved 
and  forwarded  to  Washington.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  peraolt  eotiiwaiiiij  and  dealers  to 
uee  this  machinery  to  bring  the  more  deeper- 
ate  needs  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  I  have  suggested  that  red  tape  be 
cut  and  that  so  far  as  it  Is  possible,  the  mat- 
ter be  handled  by  the  coal  indiBStry  and 
dealers  with  a  miBtomm  of  Government  In- 
terference. 

"I  also  urgad  that  eomplfanee  ofOcialt  be 
sent  to  the  mines  so  as  to  insure  that  none 
of  the  coal  daatlaed  for  New  tagland  is  di- 
verted to  ottket  parts  of  the  country. 

"The  inability  to  pjrocure  personnel  was 
particularly  HmaBtng  to  me.  If  suflctrnt  help 
to  answer  letters,  telegrams  and  do  ordinary 
administrative  work  cannot  be  procured  from 
oiher  gofemaent. agencies,  then  the  Solid 
Fuels  Admtnlstnitar  ought  to  call  for  vohin- 
teers  from  ottaac  gMarasient  agenelea  In 
Washington  and  tn  BoatoM  and  In  eibar  cttiea 
where  regional  offices  are  located. 

"Developments  in  the  coal  shortage  sltua* 
tkm  have  become  ao  serious,  In  my  opinion, 
that  they  are  likely  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  successful  continuance  of  the  wajr 
effort,  and  fbr  that  reason,  I  believe  many 
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ptttrtoUe  vaoMil  would  b«  gUd  to  offer  tbelr 
MTVteM  la  tlM  event  regular  cmpioyees  can- 
not beobUloMl. 

"AiKMhsr  dlitre«lng  fact  dlKloMd  at  the 
was  that  no  dealer  in  venter  lea 
inajr  be  built  up.  ConBuraers  will 
have  to  be  eoppUed  ▼irtually  as  the  coal  la 
recetted.  aeontllng  to  ofllclals.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  thla  metbOd  will  work  because  at 
the  heigbt  of  the  severe  winter  season  the 
ordinary  dealer  will  have  tbe  greateat  of 
dUBculty  In  aenring  consumer  needs  from 
arrlTtng  cara  of  ooal.  Yet  I  supixsae  balf  a 
hwf  la  better  tban  none. 

*nM  Solid  Fuels  Administration  has  re- 
fMad  to  accede  to  my  reqiieet  that  entire 
trainlncids  of  cars  be  sent  to  Massachusetts 
to  build  up  coal  inventories,  though  I  be- 
Here  tb.1t  this  would  be  an  excellent  way  of 
enabling  coal  dealers  to  get  some  supply 
ahead.  This  method  was  used  to  get  oil 
to  New  England  laat  winter  and  I  see  no 
reasbn  why  the  aame  method  cannot  be  em- 
ployed to  build  up  coat  supplies  for  the 
emergency  perlcd  bound  to  ensue  «hen  cold 
weather  cooMa. 

*I  want  to  assure  the  coal  dealers  and  con- 
KUmcrs  of  the  Third  District  that  I  am  press- 
ing daily  for  favorable  action  on  their  re- 
queau  for  inventory  adjustments  and  addl- 
Uooal  eoal  MV^lee.  I  will  continue  to  give 
petwiwl  UMI  Micful  attention  to  the  in- 
dividual attuatlona  of  the  cltlea  and  towns  of 
ny  dlstrlet.  So  grave  u  the  coal  shortage 
we  must  give  it  unremitting  service  if  we 
are  to  avoid  real  bardahlp." 


A  Good  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  TZNMxaan 
W  THE  BOOSX  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  an  article  written  by 
Mr.  LoweU  Mellett.  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  June  22.  1944. 

The  article  foUows: 

MzacHANT      MAants's      CoMMrrm 
roa    Plawwino   Piacvtims   Ship- 

(By  Lowell  Ifellett) 

ScHxmai  OrxB  Blamb.  of  Virginia,  and  his 
Bouae  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Uarine 
and  Plabarlea  are  rendering  the  American 
people  another  raal  inibllc  service. 

This  committee  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1830.  under 
which  one  of  tbe  greatest  Jobs  of  the  war 
waa  made  poaaible.  Now.  taking  time  by 
ttoe  forelock  again,  it  is  seeking  to  aaaure  a 
aMtdMnt  marme  fitted  to  Amerleali  needa 
after  tiM  war.  seeking  to  prevent  another 
ahipping  debacle  such  aa  that  which  fol- 
lowed tli3  First  World  War. 

Ta  tbla  end  tbe  committee  to  receiving 
tnftxtDaUoti  and  opinion  from  th«  Maritime 
OOHMRlHlOD.  from  tbe  men  who  man  the 
iblpa  aad  fkom  tbe  men  who  expect  to  own 
them,  or  eonalderable  part  of  them,  when  war 
shipping  glvaa  way  to  peacetime  commerce. 
There  is  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  committee 
wui  come  up  with  a  bill  calculated  to  promote 
the  national  Intereat  and  protect  the  private 
interesta  of  all  thoaa  pajputj  concerned. 


roixoi 

Dm  act  d  1B30  followed  a  meeaage  of  tbe 
Pteeident  In  which  he  aald: 

Tn  tba  event  of  a  major  war  In  which  the 
United  Statoa  la  not  Involved,  our  commerce. 
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In   the  absence  of 
merchant  marine,  m 
crippled  because  of 
bottoms  for  neutral. 

"In  the  event  of  a 
SUtes  Itself  might 
flag  ships  are 
naval   auxUlarli 
tenance  of  reaaonalfe 
mercial  Intercourse 
abould    remember 
last  war." 

By  "lessons  leameb 
President  had  in  roiyd 
yhoUy   unprepared 
jaen    and   materials 
miut  alao  have  had 
yard  at  Hog  Island 
after  the  armistice 

The  act  of  1936 
program  that  wculci 
new  modern  veassls 
By  the  time  of 
ships  had  been  built 
mission  had  acquired 
that  enabled  It  to 
building    schedule 
yards  were  vastly  e 
were  built.    Men  an( 


tn   adequate   American 

ght  find  itself  seriously 

Its   inability  to  secure 

peaceful,  foreign  trade. 

rar  in  which  the  United 

t>e  engaged.     American 

obvlou  sly  needed  not  only  for 

also   lor   the   main- 

and   necessary  com- 

1th  other  nations.    We 

ikssons   learned    in   the 


in  the  laat  war."  the 
that  we  were  caught 
It   that   time   to   move 
*n   oxir   own  ships:    he 
In  time  the  great  ship- 
its  delivery  of  ships — 
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women — were  recruited 
opened.    Some  700 
on  the  Job  in  yards 
a  day,  7  days  a  week 
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In  paasing,  it 
program  has  been 
erally  without  a  stririe 

The  result  was  728 
deadweight  tons,  bui  t 
totaling  19.297.000 
rate  cf  production 
day.    The  rate  this 

Without    theae 
trained  seamen  who 
have  an  army  of  m 
equipped  and  suppli^ 
ment  of  American 
marine,  our  allies 
out.     It  has  been  t 
and  ship  operating 

Chairman  Bland 
are  thinking  about 
of  what  to  do  with 
men  when  the  war  1 
of  their  own.  and  an 
There  U  significance 
baa  come  forward 
the  ahlpa.  as  was 
Ing  the  last  war. 
be  a  general 
States  shall  contlni^B 
chant  fieet.  one 


vith 


determ  nation 
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Ifrovlded  a  ship-building 

give  this  country  500 

the  course  of  10  years. 

1  Harbor  200  of  these 

and  the  Maritime  Com- 

the  necessary  know-how 

1ft  to  a  wartime  ship- 

imost    overnight.      Old 

panded  and  new  yards 

women— nearly  100,000 

and  training  cotirses 

workers  were  presently 

that  operated  24  hours 
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ti  ms. 

la 


shduld  be  noted  that  this 

cafrled  through  almost  lit- 

8lt-down.  or  lock-out, 

ships,  totaling  8,018.000 

in  1942.  and  1.949  ships 

built  in  1943.     The 

1943  was  five  ships  a 

]  ear  is  the  same. 

and     the     140,000 
aan  them,  we  would  not 
luions  overseas,  completely 
without  this  achieve - 
ihlpyards  and  merchant 
ci)Uld  scarcely  have  held 
greatest  shipbuilding 
ob  in  all  history. 
Lnd  his  committee  now 
he  future,  the  problem 
our  ships  and  our  sea- 
over.    They  have  Ideas 
listening  to  all  comers, 
in  the  fact  that  nobody 
a  proposal  to  Junk 
d<lne  In  the  years  follow- 
natead,  there  seems  to 
that  the  United 
to  have  a  great  mer- 
to  our  needs. 


Wake  Up,  America 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  MARION  T.  BLNNETT 

OFXxsaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  '  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, 


June  22. 1944 


BIr.     BENNETT 
Speaker,  the  remi  rks 
Fata  E.  Bttsbkt.  w  lich 
the  Congressional 
June   20,   on   pag(s 
should  be  read  witl 
est  and  concern  by 
Congress. 

The  subject 
"Wake  Up.  America 
timely  and  should 
every  voter  in  the 


of     Missouri.    Mr. 

of  Congressman 

will  be  found  in 

Record,  of  Tuesday. 

A3165   and  A3166. 

a  great  deal  of  Inter- 

every  Member  of  the 


mitter  of   the  speech, 
,"  Is  certainly  very 
be  taken  to  heart  by 
United  States. 


Fred  E.  BusBinr  Is  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Dlinois,  and  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  he 
is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' World  War  Veteran.s*  Legislation 
Committee,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Un-American  Activities,  an± 
is  a  former  Director  of  Americanism, 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Illinois. 


A  Mayor  Looks  at  Hoosinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF   KOmjCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  O'NEAL,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  by  Wilson  W. 
Wyatt,  mayor,  city  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  president.  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Offi- 
cials and  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  Officials,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
m..  May  3,  1944: 

We  are  developing  ghost  areas.  We  call  It 
blight.  Our  oldest  residential  streets  are  now 
lines  of  boarding  houses.  Their  value  is  half, 
a  quarter,  a  tenth  of  what  it  was.  Our  busi- 
ness areas  are  gradually  moving  away  from 
the  sections  our  fathers  knew  as  the  centers 
of  thriving  commerce.  And  in  the  wake  of 
this  movement  we  see  a  dilapidated  obsoles- 
cence. People  are  moving  out.  farther  and 
farther.  As  values  decline,  taxes  go  up  in 
order  that  the  budget  may  be  balanced,  for 
most  city  treasuries  are  largely  pegged  to  real 
estate.  We  are  casting  off  our  old  buUdings 
like  old  clothing,  and  leaving  them  to  disuse 
and  decay.  We  cannot  shrtig  our  shoulders 
and  Just  call  it  fate.  Some  even  put  blinders 
on  and  call  it  progress.  But  however  we 
name  It,  It's  waste  and  extravagance.  And 
here  is  something  that  private  enterprise, 
unaided  and  on  Its  own,  can  do  nothing 
about.  If  this  Is  permitted  to  go  its  decadent 
way  to  Its  Inevitable  result,  it  means,  at  the 
worst,  the  death  knell  of  our  cities.  Or  at 
the  very  best  it  would  mean  much  more 
public  housing  than  we  care  to  contemplate. 

At  one  time  we  regarded  housing  as  com- 
ing only  within  one  category — private  hotis- 
Ing.  For  the  past  decade  we  have  dealt  with 
bousing  In  two  parts— private  and  public. 
ActiuUly  housing,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  Into 
three  parts — private,  public,  and  urban  re- 
development, the  latter  to  be  done  by  private 
enterprise,  but  with  sufficient  public  ma- 
chinery and  assistance  to  make  it  possible. 
If  the  proper  legal  machinery  is  established 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  respective 
State  governments,  and  otur  cities  urban  re- 
development contains  the  greatest  conceiv- 
able promise  for  the  post-war  period — for 
private  enterprise  because  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  of  construction  It  would  bring 
about:  for  cltlea  because  of  the  blighted  areas 
which  would  be  reclaimed;  for  people  because 
of  the  modern,  livable,  convenient  homea  they 
would  enjoy. 

Urban  redevelopment  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  general  talking.  But  the 
time  for  talking  is  past.  We  must  have  ac- 
tion If  the  job  is  to  be  done.  The  problem  la 
ao  complicated  and  so  vast  that  It  calls  for 
the  active  cooperation  of  several  groups. 
Working  together  they  can  do  the  job.  I 
«QB<*t  that  one  representative  of  each  of  the 
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following  organizations  get  together  promptly 
and  tackle  this  Job :  The  National  Association 
of  Housing  Officials,  the  American  Society  of 
nannlng  Officials,  the  American  Municipcd 
Association,  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  Cotmcll  of  State  Governments, 
the  Urban  Land  Institute,  and  the  National 
Committee  on  Housing. 

Por  decades  we  have  vrttnessed  gradual  but 
fatal  dry  rot  spreading  In  concentric  circles 
from  the  hearts  of  oxir  cities.  The  problem 
has  been  too  much  like  the  weather — every- 
one talks  about  It  but  no  one  ever  doea  any- 
tbiag  about  it.  And  acting  alone,  not  one 
of  tbeae  organizations  can  get  the  job  done. 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  this  group  will  tackle 
the  Job  Jointly,  the  solution  can  be  reached. 
If  this  Is  done,  the  possibilities  are  limltlesa — 
for  private  enterprise,  for  our  cities,  for 
people. 

Public  housing  has  done  a  good  job  In  this 
ooimtry.  As  evidence  of  this.  It  is  gaining 
In  public  acceptance  month  by  month  and 
year  by  year.  There  are  two  stiggestlons, 
however,  which  1  should  like  to  make:  First, 
that  local  management  authorities  should 
have  the  greatest  possible  local  autoncony, 
more  than  they  now  enjoy;  and  second,  that 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be  increaaed. 
Had  the  National  Housing  Agency  at  the  out- 
set adopted  the  present  policy,  public  housing 
would  have  been  spared  many  a  headache 
and  public  acceptance  would  have  come  much 
sooner.  The  present  policy  la  not  too  bad 
while  abnormal  wartime  rents  are  being  paid, 
but  aa  these  decline  the  present  formula  must 
be  liberalized,  vrlth  the  objectives,  as  the 
minimum,  that  auma  eqxutl  to  pre-project 
taxea  be  paid  local  govemmenta. 


Sitoation  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  source  of  some  encouragement  that 
more  and  more  nationally  known  writers 
are  commencing  to  appreciate  the  grav- 
ity of  Japan's  latest  moves  in  China,  to 
which  I  made  reference  in  remarks  which 
appeared  In  the  Record  of  April  19,  1944. 
Another  writer,  who  has  now  come  to  see 
the  picture  in  the  same  light,  is  MaJ. 
George  Fielding  Eliot.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "Situation  in  China,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  June  20.  1944,  Major  Eliot  said  as 
follows: 

srruATioM  nf  china 
(By  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

On  June  11,  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault, 
commanding  the  United  States  Fourteenth 
Air  Force  in  China,  returned  from  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  bases  under  his  command  and 
made  a  statement  which  deeerved  far  more 
attention  from  the  press  of  this  country  than 
It  received.  General  Ctoennault  waa  dia- 
euaalng  nothing  less  than  the  future  of  the 
war  against  Japan  and  was  pointing  out  the 
course  which  Japan  Is  taking  in  order  to 
consolidate  what  the  Japanese  high  command 
doubtless  hopes  will  prove  an  Impregnable 
position  against  future  attack,  even  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

General  Chennault  points  out  that  the 
Japanese.  In  their  present  drive  on  Changsha 
and  south  of  that  point  along  the  Hankow- 
Canton  Railway,  are  trying  to   build  up  a 


"west  wall."  based  on  the  railway,  for  the 
defense  of  the  Chinese  coastal  region  and  of 
"Pormoea  as  a  keystone  of  their  empire." 
Thla  la  Tltally  Important.  Remember  that 
our  great  amphibious  efforts  In  the  Pacific  are 
directed  toward  the  Chinese  coast,  and  that 
domination  of  the  waters  between  Formoea, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  coast  of  China  Is 
probably  essential  to  our  success. 

Those  parts  of  the  Chinese  coast  atlll  In 
poeaesaion  of  the  Chinese  armies  and  ac- 
cessible to  Americans  coming  from  the  sea 
are  largely  in  the  Province  of  Pukien,  opposite 
Formoea.  If  the  Japanese  could  obtain  poe- 
sesfilon  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway,  they  could  then,  behind  this 
shield,  proceed  to  mop  up  Pukien  and  the 
coastal  region  generally,  thus  providing  an 
adequate  backstop  for  Formoea.  So  far.  they 
have  never  been  able  to  do  this;  but  then  they 
have  never  made  any  serious  attempt  to  do  ao. 
because  as  long  aa  Formosa  was  not  menaced 
from  the  sea,  it  did  not  matter  very  much 
that  the  Chinese  still  held  moet  of  Pukien. 
Now  It  does  matter,  for  It  is  of  life  and  death 
consequence  to  the  Japanese  that  American 
and  British  air  power  should  be  denied  secure, 
basea  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  only 
secure  base  area  from  which  the  Japanese 
main  islands  can  be  subjected  to  continuous 
and  effective  air  attack. 

General  Chennault  further  notes  that  the 
Japanese  have  restmied  their  endeavors  to 
reopen  the  Pelping-Hankow  railway,  the 
northern  half  of  the  main  trunk  line  across 
China.  They  had  It  once,  but  they  lost  a 
good  part  of  it  to  Chinese  counterattack  while 
they  were  diverted  by  the  powerful  Chinese 
resistance  at  Loyang.  Now  Loyang  has  been 
taken,  and  they  are  back  on  the  railway  and 
seem  to  be  retaking  the  lost  portion  fairly 
rapidly.  The  great  importance  which  the 
Japanese  now  attach  to  possession  at  this 
raUway  Is  here  apparent:  For  when  this 
writer  laat  bad  an  opportunity  to  devote  a 
column  to  the  war  in  China,  Loyang  was  hold- 
ing out,  Chinese  counterattacks  were  press- 
ing ahead,  and  It  looked  like  the  same  old 
familiar  story  of  Japanese  successes  followed 
by  Japanese  retreat. 

The  Japanese  would  not  have  It  ao  this 
time.  They  put  In  more  and  more  of  their 
good  troops  from  Manchuria.  They  seem  de- 
termined to  get  that  railroad,  rebuild  It  and 
start  it  runnUig,  and  they  seem  Just  aa 
determined  to  carry  on  their  success  right 
down  to  Canton,  thus  eetablishlng  a  rail 
line  of  communications  from  Manchxxria  to 
the  coast  of  the  South  China  Sea.  capable  of 
carrying  up  to  100,000  tons  of  freight  a  month, 
and  of  supporting  considerable  armies  along 
Its  course — a  line  of  communications  far  su- 
perior to  anything  which  the  Chinese  can 
hope  to  command  In  the  same  area.  The 
Japanese,  In  so  doing,  would  make  up  (at 
laaat  In  part)  for  the  severe  losses  to  their 
merchant  shipping,  on  which  their  forces  In 
South  China  have  hitherto  been  dependent, 
and  they  would  cut  off  all  access  by  land  to 
the  air  bases  which  now  attack  that  shipping 
along  tbe  coast,  and  which  in  future  may 
support  major  attacks  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land. 

The  problem  of  our  amphibious  power  on 
reaching  the  strategic  triangle  above  re- 
ferred to  (between  China,  Formosa,  and 
Luzon)  would  be  not  a  landing  and  eetab- 
llahment  of  bases  on  a  friendly  coast,  with 
Chinese  aid  all  ready  for  us,  but  one  of  the 
most  difficult  forced  landings  that  we  have 
yet  undertaken.  Immeasurably  complicated 
by  the  vast  problems  of  distance  and  of  lack  o£ 
Btrong   friendly   base   areas   close   at   hand. 

It  la  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  successful  completion  of  the  present 
Japanese  drive  for  possession  of  the  Chinese 
railways  may  prolong  the  war  against  Japan 
by  a  year  at  even  2  years. 

In  effect,  the  Japanese  are  trying  to  build 
themeelvee  a  secure  contlnenUl  stronghold 
backing  up  their  Island  empire.    They  fore- 


aee.  saya  General  Chennault,  the  day  when 
they  will  have  to  retire  from  the  outer  fringaa 
of  their  praaent  a.-rea  of  domination.  They 
are  being  pushed  l>ack  now  from  the  Paciflc 
lalands,  from  Dutdi  New  Guiana,  from  north 
Burma.  Their  dwindling  merchant  marine 
cannot  much  longer  mainuin,  nor  their 
dwindling  naval  and  air  power  protect,  the' 
vast  overseaa  lines  of  communication  on 
which  they  are  dependent.  Therefore  their 
final  dependence  must  be  on  their  Army, 
which  baa  as  yet  not  been  aerioualy  engaged 
with  Allied  fcncea  except  in  minor  detacb- 
menta. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MaarrAira 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Word  to  the  Wise"  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Service  magazine.  As  the  mem- 
bership knows,  this  magasine  is  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  I  commend  to  all  of  you 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred.  It 
will  be  well  worth  the  time  of  Members 
of  all  parties  to  read  this  and  to  con- 
sider It  most  seriously  and  earnestly: 

A  WOaD  TO  THI  WI8K 

Delegates  to  the  impending  national  po- 
litical conventions  will  be  wise  if  they  realst 
the  temptation  to  make  the  subject  of  post- 
war veteran  welfare  a  political  issue  In  the 
1944  campaign.  They  will  be  fooling  only 
themeelvee  if  they  forget  that  neither  of  the 
major  political  partlea  can  rightfully  take 
exclusive  credit  for  all  the  veteran  welfare 
laws  which  the  Congreaa  haa  adopted  since 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  who  frame  the  formal  platfOrtna 
ahould  remember  that  this  Nation's  re^»n- 
aibillty  to  its  veterans  repreaenta  a  sacred 
obligation — one  which  should  never  be 
smeared  by  cheap  politics  or  campaign  dema- 
goguery. 

Moat  men  In  service  know  that  their  poet- 
war  welfare  will  be  governed  primarily  by 
the  economic  conditions  which  prevail  In  the 
United  Stotes.  Ttiey  regard  rtvU-eervlce  Jobs, 
pulsions,  hospitaimtion,  employment  prefer- 
ence laws,  unemployment  instirance.  vocation- 
al training  and  similar  legislative  beneflu  aa 
relief  measures  only. 

America's  civilian  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  are  realists  because  of  their  mUitary 
training.  That's  why  they  understand  no 
factory  can  employ  veterans  to  produce  goods 
than  can  never  be  sold — that  there  can  be 
no  security  for  veterans  who  take  up  farm- 
ing If  farm  products  must  be  left  to  rot  in 
the  fields  because  prices  are  too  low— that 
no  firm  can  employ  veterans  aa  nlHniaii  If 
the  public  lacks  tbe  neoeaaary  porohaatng 
power. 

The  men  aervlng  In  this  war  will  never 
swap  their  votes  for  a  synthetic  prosperity 
created  by  public  funds  spent  lor  boon- 
doggling projects  or  leaf-raklng  Joba.  They 
will  not  be  fooled  by  candldatea  who  promise 
them  employment  that  amacks  only  of  tem- 
porary reUef. 

On  the  contrary,  they  know  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  veteran.  In  the  post-war  era,  will 
depend  primarily  upon  the  conditions  wtddn 
affect  all  cltlMns.  In  other  worda.  the  aeer- 
i««  a.  L  Joe  la  convinced  the  praMTvatioo  of 
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Mr,    HOLIflKU).    Mr.    fipeftiitp,    to 

ptimilt  \nielh§tni  planning  (or  future 

of  ftyifttion,  In   reUtlon  to 

••rvtoM,  Itffftilation  Is  nec*Mary. 

In  1011  Congretc  •pproprlated  tlOO.- 
000  to  MtAbll«h  the  flrst  air-mail  route. 
The  courage  of  the  Post  OflQce  Depart- 
ment to  undertake  the  transportation 
0/  mail  by  air  when  the  public  had  little 
If  any  knowledge  of  this  magic  fliing 
machine,  as  it  was  then  called,  deserves 
the  commendation  of  everyone.  Con- 
gress can  feel  Justly  proud  of  its  con- 
irUMJtion  in  the  past.  There  are  men 
here  in  Congress  today  who  by  their  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  aviation 
legislation  made  possible  the  present 
great  advancement. 

Postmaster  General  Prank  C.  Walker 
recently  stated  that  the  whole  country 
locks  forward  to  profound  changes  in  the 
transportation  of  mail  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  war.  The  recent  enormous 
growth  in  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
air  forecasts  the  shape  of  things  to  come. 

After  the  war.  the  Nation  will  have 
Tast  numbers  of  highly  trained  and  ex- 
perienced pilots,  navigators,  and  tech- 
Diciaiis.  What  are  their  possibilities  of 
einployment  in  the  field  they  have  now 
been  trained  for?  It  should  be  our  busi- 
ness to  utilize  effectively  this  vast  poten- 
Uallty. 

Many  pages  could  be  written  on  avia- 
tkn's  contribution  to  this  war  but  at 
leMt  we  can  all  agree  that  it  has  changed 
ttw  wbole  war  picture  and  will  change  the 
peaee  aet-up.  It  is  obviously  not  possi- 
ble for  us  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  those 
farslghted  Congressmen  who  made  possi- 
ble the  first  transportation  of  mail  by  air. 
It  is  our  duty  to  discuss  the  new  problems 
and  propose  new  legislation  to  fit  this 
new  day. 

World  War  No.  2  has  made  the  airplane 
business  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all 
our  industries,  as  indicated  by  a  capital 
expansion  from  $160,000,000  to  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000  in  a  few  years. 
Ajpproximately  6.000.000  men  and  women 
are  now  engaged  In  the  various  phases 
«f  this  great  industry.    In  the  pre-war 


years,  we  looked 
(lufltry  M  one  of 
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10  the  gutomobile  In- 
he  vreateit  glsnta  of 


otu-  time  but  the  ai  craft  industry  Is  eon* 
itnrtUvtty  estimot  ^d  as  three  timet  larg- 
er than  tiii  auioii  oUlt  Induitry  was  in 
Its  peak  pgrtod.  Itt  mt  add  in  pasitng 
thit  (he  iutomobile  industry  la  probably 
the  lirgMt  cnniriyiitor  to  ivlatlnn,  But 
what  o7  (hii  futtnij?  Any  ayiation  toMii* 
lation  ifr^rMttii  tiJN  miiiiflr  m  witl  m 
in  MvMfi 


Pfftslnind  Ut  tm 
(•liyNfff«ith«itri 
wiifbt  i  ir»Mt  Mir 
Mlttril  iuftiton 
ifiiMMlfr  tH« 

mitiiary  MMM 

Mow  HU^CMlfMl  M 


uimI,   Wk 


nn  immr\t»  ttti  vi* 
»n9inlu«try.  Th#rf 
(m  9i  fUkn»»,  Nfid  ihf 
I  b«,  now  to  MM  MiMg 
mt,   Mtny  •nginHri 

iNi  PTMINKlWl  Of  ttfftni 

fMHMfitfl  tttflNMM. 

y  fvi»y  be  In  «Mnv»rt« 
will  flHf  nil  to  I  f  r#ot  iU>iirn 
tutiw'  lilt  whMH  th#y  m«y  be 
iHoll  tfiiouiM^'lly  Myf  httio 
mMltory  olrplAiio  IMet*  Un  m  pf9U§» 
ummw§  ftm  t  »rtor  ih«  wur,  iM*i 
M  vt  IMW  mv  isitlMitips.  ilut  thst 
wHt  noi  booiM  ui  sIfK  i^MiK  ttt  all  ut  nut 
MtU  An  indM«tw  whi<  h  in  tHo  month 
of  Maroh,  neeormn^  to  (he  AvurM  of 
DonoM  Nelaoi),  ijioduced  9,900  planes, 
mu«t  look  to  new  maritets  to  utiUge  iti 
huge  productive  capacity, 

I  im  advised  viat  prior  to  the  war, 
commercial  air  I  noi  hod  In  operation 
only  3&0  planes.  If  we  were  to  ask  the 
airplane  manufa(turer  today  how  long 
would  it  take  thei  i  to  produce  these  350 
planes,  undoubte<  ly  the  time  would  be 
in  mere  days.  Ho  ^  then  can  more  planes 
be  used? 

These  commercial  air  lines  are  natu- 
rally planning  foi  the  future  as  to  what 
they  will  carry  ir  the  way  of  cargo. 

Recently,  the  V  'ar  Department  stated 
that  2.000  soldier;  of  the  Air  Corps  have 
already  returned  rom  World  War  No.  2. 
These  soldiers  wi  1  be  attracted  to  this 
giant  industry  fcr  employment.  Many 
also  will  look  to  tl  e  air  carrier.  One  air 
line  stated  that  t  ley  not  only  expected 
to  continue  the  employment  of  some 
7  500  men  and  women  now  on  its  pay 
roll  and  have  job:  i  waiting  for  their  for- 
mer employees  wt  o  are  now  in  the  armed 
forces,  but,  with  .he  great  expansion  in 
this  line,  to  tisive  employment  for 
lO.COO  additional  jersons.  These  highly 
trained  and  expei  ienced  pilots  returning 
from  the  war  can  be  used  by  commercial 
hnes.  but  it  will  ta  ce  much  planning,  and 
they  look  to  us  fop  legislation- 
said  in  favor  of  send- 
Irst-class  mail  by  air. 
Postmaster  General 


Much  has  been 
Ing  most  of  th 
In  July   1942   th^ 
said: 


The  Poet  Office 
poeitlcn  in  behalf 
mediate  advantage 
for  better  and  more 
whlcb   win   be 
lAaU  handling  r 
diatrlbution  or  the 
tion   ct    terminals. 
operating  metboda 
tlMM  new  r«9ourc« 
may  be  Intelligently 
tlon's  Postal  Servi 
duccd  as  revolutlcnfry 
and  handling  of 
road.    This  is  not  a 
la  the  considered 
fal  men   of  aound 
bttslneas  experience, 
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E  ppartment  must  be  In  a 
the  public  to  take  Im- 
of  the  new  poesibiUtles 
economical  postal  service 
ava  lable  at  the  war's  end. 
qufpment  facllitlea  for  the 
dispatch  of  mail,  loca- 
and   the   mall  handling 
nust  be  planned  so  that 
available  to  the  Nation 
Integrated  Into  the  Na- 
Changes  will  be  pro- 
In  the  transpcrtatioa 
as  came  with  the  rall- 
'Islonary  prophecy,  but  It 
Judgment  of  many  thought- 
technical   training  and 


All  admit  that  at  least  a  great  portion 
of  the  mall  will  go  by  air.  I  am  advised 
that  lome  30,000  postal  employees  are 
now  in  the  armed  forc?fl  and  they,  too, 
took  to  the  Post  Offloe  Deportment  for 
rmployment  and  to  OfW  mothodf  of 
trannporling  the*  mill. 

]  have  b«i*n  maliinfi  A  ntudy  ti  to  thf 
posiibilitiM  of  mslimi  \m  of  it  teifl 
MMt  tf  thi>ft«>  piMH»M  Nnd  iUrpluN  pilots 
t«  Mrffllt  the  IndUAiry  to  Kontinuo  tho 

»pf9imum  if  p\ntm,  p«MNtbly  MnottDr* 
ft  fitnn,  oetiMliilly  to  «ervi  tlis  no«d« 
MiMll  ummuniHw,  I  wond#r  ir  pm 
mm,  (Of  oNimpM,  M  thi  4IJM  pm 
oin««M  iilmftH  tWM'MMr>lN  itl  ilte*«,  iff,  to 
b#  »n»vi,  ifJ»,77N  "f  ih"  4V  Omo  po-i  (/m<«M« 

Mm  |«f(*NlDl1  in  MMtMll  l«MMMHIMllleS,    TIlIM 

(rm«<M  nm  biiown  ■•  fuurili'iitiM  mm, 
TM^r*  »i#  Ml  •  Mii^n  INit«4  thoe  M  li«l 
hovi*  irtMix  fmirth'ftMi  mH  aifM  rhMi 

•II  tlt«  «/(li#f  vl0»lNi«  NfRMflMf 

U 199  M  tihcf  FMiMi  fh*fi  ihfM  I  hav« 
mnmn$4,  imt,  I  ro|M»i,  w  (het  lomo  0f 
thonf  i»i»n#i  und  mfn  #tn  U0  converted 
from  WHr  to  psgii#tlme  •«tiyiii#s  »n4  10 
that  ch«  IndtiKrlOi  will  bo  ie»4y,  legl«lt« 
tion  should  bf  oofwtdofod  now,  Howev>«r, 
It  Is  our  Arst  duty  ai  leglfilatori  to  recom- 
mend l«^gislation  which  will  permit  tho 
Post  Office  Department  to  give  our  eltl- 
sens  better  and  faster  service  for  all 
classes  of  mall.  The  post  office  Is  charged 
by  Congress  to  transport  the  mail  by  the 
fastest  means  available.  Air  mail  Is  al- 
ready accepted  by  the  public  as  a  faster 
service.  Some  may  have  complaints  on 
the  air-mall  service  today,  and  I  believe 
you  are  entitled  to  some  explanation  of 
the  conditions  in  this  regard. 

In  passing  let  me  say  that  the  air  mall 
has  been  increased  by  250  percent  and 
there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  passenger  service,  despite  the  fact 
that  only  one-half  the  number  of  pre- 
war planes  are  now  available  to  com- 
mercial air  lines.  The  Army  still  has  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  commercial 
planes  they  took  over  at  the  outset  of  the 
war.  I  noted  in  a  newspaper  recently 
that  the  Army  now  states  that  all  of  the 
planes  will  be  returned.  That  is  good 
news  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  should  not  be  1  day's  delay  in 
returning  these  planes  now  that  the 
Army  feels  they  can  be  returned.  Offi- 
cials in  the  Post  Office  Department  be- 
lieve that  when  these  planes  are  returned 
the  air-mail  service  will  again  be  what 
the  public  is  entitled  to. 

There  are  29.000.000  persons  now  liv- 
ing on  the  farms.  Prior  to  the  war  they 
did  not.  and  after  the  war  they  would 
not,  receive  the  benefits  of  air  trans- 
portation unless  we  consider  legislation 
which  will  make  air  parcel  post  po."?sible. 
The  farmer  has  every  reason  to  expect, 
for  example,  day-old  chicks  of  special 
stock  from  any  hatchery  in  any  section 
of  the  coimtry  to  be  delivered  to  his  door 
by  rural  carrier.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  quick  delivery  of  repair  parts  for  ma- 
chinery and  for  any  other  items  neces- 
sary to  modern  farming. 

I  am  sure  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  Im- 
portance of  air  service  to  farmers  who 
may  be  stranded  at  harvest  time  with  a 
broken  combine.  He  should  be  able  to 
get  the  parts  he  desires  quickly,  directly 
from  the  manufacturer,  and  have  them 
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ddiforod  to  his  door  without  making  a 
queolal  trip  to  town.  Time  Is  all-lmpor- 
Uknt  to  hlffl.  Those  farmers  have  sur- 
pluiei  of  perishable  foods  which  eould 
bo  used  If  oarrlod  oulckly  by  plane. 

I  MuMoMd  porkhoblii  frmii  from 
(hi  orohardf  of  tny  weilon  of  tho  eoun- 
try.   Tlmo  Mid  hoAt  Aft  tho  miimiffi  of 

KrlNhAblo  9MHt^,  nifrisfrNiKm  of 
•  ttppof  Air  fM  bo  put  to  work'-al* 
m^  I  pitrfUnd  it  i  ftmum  Id  teko 
A  ioAd  mtd  (hi  uppiH*  Alrfof  duMi  frtM* 
Ihd. 

Td  MiiHrtolf  NviAtion'ii  MiKHbyyiii  Id 
dur  iiAUonAt  irnn^mtuunn  vffinm,  II 
muil  10  fftofMi**!!  in  UiPfnt  rurAt  mmI' 
muiiliiM  Ml  wsll  a«  to  niNitr  of  tli^so 
MfMHl  smAil  villoAos  1  rslsMed  to, 

III  tdili  wHon  Omtinm  iNMsnd  Uin  Par- 
ddl  PmH  Ail,  II  Ml  iHi  M  lie  o«t«fit  NN(I 
MMfldfidM  Ai  fdMdWMi 

■MIR  pew  iwew  s  swoTSOfewii 
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Aa^MHa  iMMila  4a  aaji  •aai  utkMm  ta  tmm 
■■■MOTV  pBrfOTV  iw  WKf   ^"*   HiiP'e   m  witw 

Vnltid  aiMet  or  mmmmutM  TMiirvMe 
rsssbss  PHOTS  (Hefei  Mao  sMr  otHer  trtos' 
|N>rutioi»  «Mi<"»or  It  brioii  in  proOii««r 
sn4  tM  0on*um«r  into  nlfwsr  sonUMt,  lOus 
paving  th*  way  Ut  radutlng  th*  mm  of  living 
and  should  be  advantageoua  for  tb*  •hip*' 
ment  of  (arm  produeu. 

Today  we  must  add  proper  types  of 
planes  to  serve  these  small  communities 
If  our  Parcel  Post  Service  Is  to  be  kept 
up  to  date.  These  small  communities 
have  every  reason  to  expect  the  benefits 
of  this  faster  means  of  transportation. 
Farmers  today  use  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery and  devices  manufactured.  Re- 
cently the  benefits  of  electrification  have 
extended  to  these  rural  communities. 
They  already  have  the  finest  schools  with 
the  best  health  programs  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  certainly  they 
should  have  extended  transportation  by 
planes  in  the  near  future.  The  strength 
of  any  nation  is  particularly  the  vitality 
of  its  rural  communities. 

But  how  can  these  air  carriers  extend 
their  service  to  small  communities  unless 
Congress  proposes  legislation  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  mailing  public? 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  pre- 
scribe a  transjwrtation  cost  on  service 
basis  only.  The  rate  charged  the  public 
should  be  In  keeping  with  the  cost.  The 
revenue  on  air  mall  over  the  expenditures 
would  Indicate  that  subsidy  is  not  neces- 
sary. In  the  great  industrial  sections  of 
our  country,  plans  are  now  under  way  to 
take  full  advantage  of  air  parcel  post  in 
selling  their  merchandise  to  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Tlie  larger  department 
stores  have  already  msule  application  for 
hehcopter  service  to  deliver  their  parcels. 
The  merchant  in  the  smallest  village  can, 
if  we  enact  legislation,  have  overnight 
service  and  access  to  the  largest  stock  In 
the  largest  wholesale  houses  in  the  most 
distant  point  of  our  country.  The 
market  of  today  is  but  hours  away  from 
the  smallest  village.  Legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  this  convenience  to 
business  houses  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  smallest 
town  can  be  given  the  advantages  of  t^e 
large  city  near  an  airport.  We  shall  have 
planes  and  pilots  in  abundance.  We  need 
Imaginative  legislation  to  put  them  to 
work. 


Recently  the  medical  profession  de- 
veloped a  new  drug  called  penicillin. 
This  drug  hu  been  pronotincod  one  of 
the  grt>fttest  ourcrs  of  all  time,  But,  in 
order  that  tho  humbloel  dwelling  or  the 
peortit  labortr  may  bo  Able  to  take  foil 
AdVAntAie  of  this  modlf  a1  wonder,  speod 
tn  tfAMMTtAtion  II  of  utmoAi  tmpor* 
tAnii.  mtrf  villoi*  In  thin  Muntry 
Nhmitd  bi  Abli*  to  ihoro  in  thin  jriAl  dl«« 
«ov»ry  AN  well  ai  othor  b^noflti  whiih 
th«t  dKvulopmonl  of  AvlAMon  Ha*  modi 

IMMllbli. 

.  Ai  A  wndijlwr  df  tho  foil  OAid  Add 

FmI  Nndi  CommUiiMi  giid  as  shAlff/iAii 
Of  Ihi iwiN u)MiMiiii<#  (m  Air  MnM  fN>rrtifi 
I  tiAt^i  MMi  irnRiii^  iMif  rofifd  In  tho  prie 
mol^^  §f  the  M*«i  or  mm*  iNAtly  mi* 
IMfldod  Air  fAilliile*  to  Mm  Midi  of  iM 
mtf^f  m  Ammn,  Tito  •rowthAnd  um 
of  AfH'iM  MM  by  lUf  hAi  bion J#i« 
mifidddi/  M  f Ail,  iho  fdHfUdildr  CMde 
if  At  rooonttrjiAd  thAl  ihi  pff«wdr  ftl' 
umi  of  MMlil^  pmiM-fiNlii  todi 
now  InoroAMd  id  dpfronlmAtity  Id^,* 
OOOrOOd  pound'mllii,  K«&p  In  mind  thai 
thli  lisN  oeeurrod  wHh  only  one^holf  thi 
number  of  plans*  which  were  AVAllAbli  to 
the  poit  ofliee  during  tho  prt'wor  period! 
Also  keep  In  mind  that  practically  all 
this  increase  has  been  confined  to  first- 
class  mall, 

A  great  field  for  expansion  of  air  mall 
exists  in  what  is  now  the  parcel -post 
classification.  In  order  to  develop  this 
field,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  competitive  rates  between  air 
express,  surface  express,  and  the  present 
parcel -post  charges.  At  this  point,  I  wish 
to  insert  a  table  showing  a  comparison 
of  rates  between  these  three  services  as 
now  charged  on  a  10-pound  package 
from  New  York  City  to  various  cities 
throughout  the  country.  I  chose  a  10- 
pound  package  because  in  a  recent  Post 
Office  Department  report  of  1943.  the 
statement  was  made  that  90  percent  of 
all  parcels  mailed  were  under  10  pounds. 

Tablb    I. — Comparison    of    mtea,    10-po%tnd 
pacicage,  merchandit* 


From  New  Tort  to- 

Parrel 

post 

*8ar(ace 
ezpresi 

Air 
expren 

Wash  inirton............ 

to.  28 

.43 

.77 

L17 

1.17 

a  41 

.7S 
.W 

l.M 

si.as 

Chiraf!o .......... 

2.M 

Omatm      .............. 

406 

Los  A.Dgeles. ........... 

Seattle 

&.4D 
S.«) 

•Insorarre  inchided   Talc*  to  tSO. 

According  to  these  rates,  therefore,  we 
see  that  stirf  ace  express  is  approximately 
one-third  more  than  parcel  post.  Ap- 
parently this  difference  of  rates  Is  con- 
sidered competitive  as  both  parcel  post 
and  surface  express  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness. But  now  let  us  consider  the  present 
rates  charged  for  air  express.  On  fur- 
ther comparison  we  see  that  the  air  ex- 
press rate  is  7.1  times  greater  than  parcel 
post  and  5.3  times  greater  than  surface 
express.  Obviously,  this  great  difference 
requires  careful  scrutiny.  I  have  talked 
to  several  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  development  of  air  express  service. 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  progressive 
service  to  our  people  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  increasing  the  cargo  loads 
of  conunercial  planeOb    I  do  not  pose  as 


an  expert  on  this  subject,  but  I  have 
fldence  in  the  statements  of  these  pooplo 
who  Inform  mo  that  tho  present  air  oat- 
preas  rate  li  wmilvo  and  that  It  must  bo 
lowered  to  a  oompotitlvi  boiii  if  tbo 
pooplo  of  AmertoA  AN  Id  ittlir  llii  bono* 
flu  filMli  Mm  dii'iio»«iiirW  dVlAMdB 
hAi  MMi  iMiMlld. 

I  billivi  ihAl  furih#f  HififdUda  on 
Mtii  itnMTiMil  mAm  Ii  11  drddr.  la 

trtdymoiH  whlph  will  fidi  m  wHon  Inii 
VAr  id  dm.  It  to  myjMJildfl  urn 
phm  of  otif  indiiiMfi  ffdM 
If  MmM,  OiftAlnfy  thf 

ihmiid  N  A  MNni"  Mf 


didli  wMh  dfr  MfPf  : 

InOniW^V  Av  vrfflff 

N  II'  MTt 
A  Mil  prMQbMiiww  Mol  PiMe  for  •«»  mod 


ihiiiyiAl  iifNHMi 

tho  pIlAM 
Of  MJ 

fUi 


oei  flf  Jwoe  Ii,  »ii4,ini4tlid  "A«  Ml  loiovisi 


sir^mall  Isws,  sod  to  sitsMMl  A 
to  main  s  rapert  lo  tke  i 

log  au  svlstton  poiuty,"  a«  awwwMO,  Is 
amandad  (a)  Oy  tnwrttng  aftar  "air  oiall" 
th«  followtngf  "of  tha  flrat  elaFa";  and  (0)  by 
InMTtlng  at  tb«  and  theraof  the  (ollowtng: 
"On  air  null  at  any  class  other  than  the  Aral 
the  rau  at  poataga  shall  ba  tlMt  shown  In 
the  following  tabla: 

U  both  the  poet  office  of  delivery  and  tha 
poet  office  of  mailing,  or  any  portion  of  tha 
municipality,  town,  or  village  In  which  such 
poat  oOice  la  located  may  be  Incloded  within 
a  circle  the  diameter  of  which  la: 

More  than  0  mile  but  not  more  ttian  eOO 
miles,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  shall  be  44  cents. 

More  than  600  miles  but  not  more  than 
IjOOO  miles,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  48  cents. 

More  than  1,000  miles  but  not  more  than 
1.400  mUea,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each 
potmd  or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  M  centa. 

More  than  1.400  miles  but  not  more  than 
1,800  miles,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each 
potind  or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  60  centa. 

More  than  1300  miles  but  not  more  than 
2.200  miles,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  shall  be  66  centa. 

More  than  2.300  miles  but  not  more  than 
2,600  miles,  the  rate  of  postage  for  each 
pound  or  fraction  thereoC  shall  be  73  cents. 

More  than  2,600  mllea  the  rate  of  poatage 
for  each  pound  or  fraetton  thereo<  shall  ba 
78  centa. 

Sac.  a.  The  aroendmente  made  by  aectlon  1 
ahall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  at  the  flrat 
month  which  begins  at  least  15  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  I  have  in- 
cluded a  table  of  distances  and  rates.  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  this 
time  that  this  table  is  included  in  the  bill 
on  a  tentative  basis — the  basis  for  stich 
rates  has  been  reached  through  conver- 
sations with  various  interested  indi- 
viduals on  this  subject.  It  is  my  hopn 
that  hearings  will  tie  held  on  this  bill 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year.  If 
these  hearings  are  held  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  air-mail  service,  it  is  my  Inten- 
tion, as  the  chairman  of  this  committee, 
to  Invite  all  persons  interested  in  this 
matter  to  appear  before  our  committeo 
to  testify  regarding  this  import 
iect.    It  la  my  intention  to  give 
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constdemtlon  to  the  feaj^tbillty  of  et- 
^n^«>*^nj  ^>iu  new  riflttiftffitiftn  of  ftlr> 
■all  mrhet  on  th«  bMto  of  WMomhto 
Ht«  vhlcli  would  not  require  a  Oorem- 
iMnt  mbikljr.  to  tho  end  that  dtlsens  of 
thU  NaUon  mlfht  be  able  to  take  fuU 
of  air  parcel  poet,  which  I  be- 
I  practical  and  poaelble  immedi- 
ately following  tlie  end  of  the  preaent 
war.  Upon  the  conclusions  of  tlieae 
haarinft,  it  is  my  hopa  that  H.  R.  5070. 
properly  amended'  can  be  started 
through  the  necessary  channels  for 
Ive  enactment. 


Caltier's  Mafaaiae  Calls  far  Coatlaoatioi 
ol  Dies  Caaiauttee 


larrENSiON  op  remarks 

or 

KON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  tOUTH   DAKOTA 

Bl  TRS  HOU8X  OP  RgPRSSENTATIVCS 

Wfdnetdaw,  June  21. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
grauted  me  by  the  Hou«e.  I  herewith  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  an  interesting  and  informative 
editorial  clipped  from  the  June  24  issue 
of  Collier's  magaaine. 

C?oUler's  agrees  with  that  vast  midorlty 
of  Americans  who  feel  that  the  work  of 
the  Dies  committee  must  go  on  in  the 
years  to  come  despite  the  unfortunate 
fact  that  Its  able  chairman.  Martin  Dob, 
has  t>een  forced  by  ill  health  to  retire 
from  politics.  The  forces  seating  to  un- 
dermlBe  our  American  Institutions  here 
at  booM  have  not  retired.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  rather  they  have  renewed  and  re- 
enforced  their  efforts  to  foist  foreUrn 
Isms  and  concepts  upon  an  American 
piiblle  wtaom  they  hope  to  lull  into  in- 
differenee. 

The  techniques  of  un-American  groups 
•ad  individuals  are  cunnlns  and  veil 
concealed.  Nothing  contributes  to  their 
defeat  qiiite  so  much  as  the  spotlight  of 
publicity  balBC  tamed  upon  their  objec- 
tlvea.  tlMlr  metboda.  and  their  political 
manipulators.  Therefore,  as  Golller's 
recommends,  this  country  can 
eontinue  to  keep  a  congressional 
eOMmlttee  on  guard  to  make  siu-e  that 
termites  of  Qovemment  do  not  gain  too 
much  headway  in  their  attempts  to  bore 
from  within  to  destroy  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  American  concept  of 
providing  a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people 
Is  baaed  In  this  great  and  good  Republic. 

Tbe  editorial  from  the  June  24  Issue 
of  Collier's  OHWMlDe  follows: 


(ve  IfMTTN  Dtzs.  Domocnt. 
haa  anzKrancad  that  b«  will  not  try 
'  iMlwtlon.  after  14  T«ars  In  rnngr—a. 
taiy  ot  tbrm  apent  aa  chairman  of  tbe  Dtaa 
■BttSsa  oa  aubvaiitve  aettvtUas.  Maybe 
laally  wants  to  fo  baek  to  private  life: 
htt  afraid  he  couldnt  win.  We 
acd  don't  much  car*. 
We  are  eoBvtaead.  though,  that  Dns'  oom- 
mlttee  parfonaad  sarvten  which  added  up 
baavUy  on  ttoa  black  aide  of  the  ledger,  in 
•pite  of  au  Uie  thnaa  Dm  hit  aome  Innooent 
pcraoo  or  gnmp. 
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MEMORIAL 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J. 


ADDRESS 


[ELANEY 


or  Nrw  Ti 
IN  THS  HOU&X  OP 


Wednesday.  May 


On  the  life,  character,  and 
Hon.  TiiOMAa  Hznst  Cxn.icM 
aentetlve  from  the  SUt< 


to  his  district. 


n  Tom  Cullxic. 
to  which  Tom 
lich  he  pointed 
to  the 
It  was 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr 
passing  of  Tom  Cwlkh  irhlle  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Represei  itatives  was  an 
irreparable  loss.  His  me:  nbership  in  the 
New  York  State  As&embl;  \  as  well  as  the 
Sute  sexuite.  was  a  pictu  -e  of  fine,  loyal. 
and  conscientious  servia 
city,  and  State. 

His  election  to  the  Houie  of  Represent- 
atives in  1918  waa  anoth  *x  indication  of 
the  devotion  of  the  peop  e  of  his  district 
and  was  a  striking  evidence  of  the  faith 
and  confidence  they  had 

One  of  the  occasions 
often  referred,  and  to  w 
with  pride.  wa.s  his  reflection 
Sixty-seventh  Congress  ti  1920 
with  pardonable  pride  th  it  he  cotild  look 
upon  that  election  with  i  atisf action— he 
was  the  only  Democrat! ;  Congressional 
candidate  who  was  elect^  from  Brook 
lyn  in  that  jrear. 

Like  a  true  soldier,  aliiiost  to  the  mo 
ment  of  his  passing,  he  n  as  actively  en 
gaged  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Commi  tee,  and  was  in 
daily  attendance  on  tqe  floor  of  the 
House. 

He  loved  life  and  good 
and  his  fondest  desire  wa 
piness  to  all  through  h  s  cheerful  and 
happy    disposition.    These    who    knew 
Tom  found  a  loyal  and 
aagadoua  leader,  and 
counsellor. 

His  colleagues  will  mi^  him.  his  dis- 
trict has  stiflcred  a  grait  loss,  and  our 
sympathy  and  condolence  go  to  his  be- 
reaved family. 
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il.  1944 


public  aervlce  of 
late  a  Repre- 
of  New  York 

Speaker,    the 


companionship, 
to  spread  hap- 


true  friend,  a 
conscientious 


Memorial  Stoocs  for  Scnrfee  Men  anj 
Women  Mlsiinf  in  Action  or  Buried  at 
Sea  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•»  or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rtoaiBA 

IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  RWHUINTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
lor  the  erection  of  memorial  stones  in 
national  cemeteries  for  certain  service- 
men and  women  determined  to  be  miss- 
ing in  action  or  buried  at  sea.  The  rea- 
sons I  have  introduced  this  bill  is  because 
some  of  my  ccn.stituents  have  written  me 
asking  if  such  stones  could  be  erected  in 
the  national  cemeteries.  Upon  inquiring 
of  the  War  Department  if  this  could  be 
done,  they  informed  me  that  the  law  pro- 
vided only  for  the  memorial  stones  to 
mark  the  grave  where  a  body  was  actu- 
ally interred.  If,  perhaps,  the  erection 
of  such  memorial  stones  in  the  national 
cemeteries  in  memory  of  those  who  have 
been  lost  can  be  any  degree  of  consola- 
tion to  their  relatives,  I  think  there  is  no 
question  but  what  it  should  be  done. 

This  bill  does  not  make  it  mandatory 
upon  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  erect  these  stones.  It  provides  that 
they  shall  be  erected  upon  request  of  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  of  the 
deceased.  I  sincerely  request  that  when 
this  bill  is  referred  to  the  committee 
which  has  Jurisdiction  that  that  com- 
mittee will  give  it  careful  consideration, 
and  I  would  appreciate  the  assistance  of 
other  Members  of  the  House  in  bringing 
about  its  favorable  report  and  enaction 
into  law. 


Serrice  Activities  of  tke  D.  A.  V. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  STARNES 

or  ai.aa>M> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  forenoon  my  good  friend, 
Millard  W.  Rice,  national  service  direc- 
tor of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 

with  whom  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
cooperate  while  in  Congress — told  me 
about  a  dinner  given  In  the  Yale  Club 
In  New  York  City  last  Wednesday  eve- 
ning by  the  Honorable  Percy  C.  Magnus, 
chairman  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans' national  service  fund.  This  din- 
ner, attended  by  many  social-minded 
civic  leaders,  inaugurated  a  campaign 
to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the 
D.  A.  V.  to  so  expand  its  present  Nation- 
wide set-up  of  full-time  national  service 
ofdcers  as  to  be  able  to  extend  needed 
technical  advice  and  assistance  to  the  in- 
creasing thousands  of  the  disabled  dis- 
chargees of  this  war.  Several  speakers 
at  this  dinner,  including  Gen.  Frank 
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T.  Hines,  Admlnktrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  two  of  his  able  Assistant  Ad- 
mini.strators,  Col.  George  ijams  and  MaJ. 
O.  W.  Clark,  attested  to  the  value  of  the 
D.  A.  V.'s  service  activities,  particularly 
as  effective  attorneys-in-fact  between 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  its  dis- 
abled-veteran claimants. 

No  veteran  organization  has  any  more 
extensive  ano  effective  Nation-wide  serv- 
ice staff  to  take  care  of  this  essential 
post-war  Job  than  that  maintained  by 
the  D.  A.  V. 

roBMATioN  or  0.  A.  V. 

Formed  In  1920.  and  chartered  by  Con- 
gress in  1932.  to  render  service  to.  for, 
and  by  America's  disabled  war  veterans, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  has  been 
generally  recognized  as  the  official 
spokesman  for  America's  disabled  de- 
fenders. 

According  to  its  congressional  charter 
of  incorporation — Public  Law  186,  ap- 
proved June  17.  1932.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  No.  668.  approved  July  15. 
1942 — active  membership  in  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  open  only  to  those  Americans  whose 
bodies  bear  the  scars  of  wounds  or 
injuries,  or  the  blight  of  ailments  or  dis- 
abilities, incurred  during  or  by  reason  of 
active  war  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  some  country 
allied  with  it,  during  time  of  war. 

More  and  more  wounded  and  disabled 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  are  becom- 
ing active  members  of  the  D.  A.  V. 

Had  I  been  wounded  while  serving 
with  our  armed  forces  during  World  War 
No.  1, 1  would  certainly  have  been  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  this  select  outfit. 

During  the  more  than  24  years  of  Its 
service  activities,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  spon- 
sored and  supported  much  lil)eralizing 
legislation  on  behalf  of  disabled  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents.  Liberalized 
application  of  such  laws,  too  numerous 
and  too  technical  here  to  set  forth,  has, 
each  year,  been  brought  about  by 
numerous  conferences  with  officials  ol  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

B.    A.    V.    MATIOMAI.    RXAOQUASmS 

Located  at  1423  East  McMillan  Avenue, 
Cincinnati  6.  Ohio,  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  D.  A.  V.  takes  care  of  all 
administrative  matters  and  records,  and 
publishes  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans' Semimonthly  newspaj)er,  containing 
accurate,  up-to-date  information  as  to 
all  existing  and  pending  legislation. 
Presidential  Executive  orders,  court  de- 
cisions. Attorney  General's  opinions. 
Comptroller  General's  opinions.  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regulations,  service 
letters.  Administrator's  decisions,  and 
other  instructions,  as  well  as  much  other 
Information  of  Interest  and  of  value  to 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

The  present  national  commander  of 
the  D.  A.  V.  is  James  L.  Monnahan,  Esq., 
of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  v;ho  as  a  national 
service  officer  and  department  adjutant 
during  the  preceding  15  years,  has  had  a 
broad  background  of  experience  which 
qualifies  him  to  lead  an  organization 
composed  exclusively  of  disabled  war 
V6tcr&n.s. 

Its  national  adjutant,  Vivian  D.  Corbly, 
has  been  secretary-manager  of  the  or- 
ganization and  editor  of  its  newspaper 


since  1925.    Capt.  Cicero  F.  Hogan  is  his 
able  assistant. 

The  largest  bank  in  Cincinnati— the 
Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co.— has  for 
many  years  been  the  depository  for  the 
funds  of  both  the  D.  A.  V..  and  of  its  in- 
corporated trusteeship,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Service  Foundation. 
Officials  handling  funds  have  always 
been  adequately  bonded  by  the  Fidelity 
It  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland. 

NATIONAL  SnVICS  UT-UV 

The  national  service  bureau  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  has  had  offices 
In  the  Munsey  Building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  during  the  last  24  years. 

It  is  headed  by  my  good  friend  Millard 
W.  Rice,  as  national  service  director,  who 
is  now  the  dean  among  the  national  leg- 
islative representatives  of  the  several 
recognized  veteran  organizations,  with 
energetic,  affable,  Thomas  J.  Kehoe  as 
assistant  national  service  director.  The 
Washington  office  of  the  D.  A.  V.  is  now 
staffed  by  14  service  experts. 

The  activities  of  the  nationally  paid 
national  service  officers  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
located  in  most  of  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  of  its 
some  900  volunteer  State  and  chapter 
service  officers,  also  come  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  national  service  director. 

All  of  these  unselfish,  self-sacrificing 
service  officers  are  themselves  disabled 
veterans,  and  therefore  personally  know 
of  the  difficulties  and  handicap^  which 
have  baffled  thousands  of  disabled  men. 

Tiiese  D.  A.  V.  service  officers  know  all 
about  the  technical  complications  that 
disabled  veterans  must  overcome  factu- 
ally to  prove  the  service  connections  of 
their  disabilities  to  the  satisfaction  of 
rating  agencies  of  the  United  States  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  imder  the  limita- 
tions and  restrictions  of  existing  law,  as 
legalistically  Interpreted  and  as  admlnis. 
tratlvcly  applied. 

Understanding  such  vexatious  prob- 
lems by  personal  experience,  these 
D.  A.  V.  service  officers  are  naturally  more 
sympathetic  and  therefore  generally 
more  effective  in  helping  disabled  claim- 
ants to  comply  with  technical  require- 
ments to  prove  legal  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits which  they  have  earned. 

O.  A.  V.  BEBVXCB  ACCOMPLISUMCNTa 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  freely  rendered  tech- 
nical help  to  thousands  of  disabled  vet- 
erans each  year  in  obtaining  compen- 
sation for  service-incurred  disabilities, 
medical  treatment,  hospitalization,  in- 
surance benefits,  vocational  training, 
civil-service  appointments,  private  em- 
ployment, and  pensions  for  dependents. 

During  the  past  15  years,  for  which 
records  are  obtainable,  the  paid  national 
service  officers  of  the  D.  A  V.  have  ex- 
tended service  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  r6sum6:  Claims  handled. 
852,006:  hospitalizations  and  examina- 
tions obtained.  141.373;  and  total  mone- 
tary benefits.  $60,311,266.14. 

Additional  compensation  payments 
thus  obtained  for  more  than  150,000  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents, 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  procure  such  needed  benefits,  have 
converted  such  beneficiaries  from  local 
liabilities  into  community  assets. 


It  is,  of  co\xne.  not  practicable,  in  a 
brief  statistical  rteum^,  to  indicate  the 
many  different  types  of  service  extended 
by  sen'ice  officers.  Many  liberalizing 
precedents  have  been  established  by  the 
decisions  obtained,  which  sut>sequently 
have  proved  of  value  to  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  disabled  veterans  having 
similar  claims,  the  results  of  which  can- 
not be  computed  for  service  reports. 
Dxmcm.Tis8  or  roving  nsvics  oaicm 

Most  citizens  agree  with  the  D.  A.  V. 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
bear  the  burden  of  providing  for  the  Na- 
tion's defenders,  but  only  when  it  has 
been  established  that  the  veteran's  dis- 
abilities were  incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  his  military  service. 

To  prove  senice  connection  of  a  dis- 
ability, however,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  except  where  official  records  show 
its  inception  in  ser^'ice.  An  equitable 
claim  cannot  necessarily  be  legally 
established. 

Many  different  factors  may  make  It 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  cases 
impossible,  for  a  veteran  factually  to 
prove  that  his  disabilities  were  caused 
by  his  war  service,  even  though  actually 
service-incurred  or  aggravated. 

AN  INVISTIUNT  IN  PATUOTISM 

It  is  definitely  in  the  interest  of  all 
Americans  that  the  fight  for  Justice  must 
be  made  for  those  who  have  sacrificed 
their  youth  and  a  part  of  their  bodies  or 
their  health  in  our  country's  most 
hazardous  occupation,  its  military  and 
naval  services  during  time  of  war. 

The  faith  must  be  kept  with  those  who 
have  made  such  sacrifices  in  the  past  as 
well  as  with  those  who  are  now  baring 
their  young  breasts  to  the  enemy,  so  that 
other  young  men,  who  in  the  future  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  similar  sacrifices, 
will  have  the  assurance,  on  the  basis  of 
past  performance,  that  if  they,  too, 
should  also  be  so  unfortunate  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  become  mere  forgot- 
ten heroes. 

The  determination  of  the  D.  A.  V.  to 
see  to  it  that  America's  disabled  veterans 
are  adequately  provided  for  should  be 
generously  supported,  as  a  public  invest- 
ment in  the  future  patriotism  of  our 
youth,  and  as  practical  patriotism  which 
brings  huge  humanitarian  and  financial 
dividends  to  every  community,  to  every 
State,  and  to  our  country. 

HOW  D.  A.  V.  SZSVICZ  18  riNANCD 

The  D.  A.  V.  has  been  able  to  maintain 
its  extensive  service  program  primarily 
out  of  funds  contributed  by  disabled  vet- 
erans themselves,  by  their  payment  of 
membership  dues  in  the  D.  A.  V.,  throusii 
its  some  40  State  departments  and  900 
chapters, 

A  national  per  capita  tax  of  $2,  plus  a 
national  service  fee  of  $1.  Is  paid  each 
year  to  the  national  headquarters  by 
every  local  chapter  for  each  of  ita 
members. 

Local  D.  A.  V.  chapters  finance  their 
own  service  and  relief  activities  out  of 
their  portion  of  tlae  annual  membership 
dues,  and  by  annual  Forget -Me-Not  Day 
drives,  dances,  and  other  projects. 

Nationally,  the  D.  A.  V.  has  recently 
been  endeavoring,  with  considerable  buk 
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_      _..  to   raise   needed 

fundi  throofh  the  sale  of  Ident- 

0-Tag»— miniature  automobile  license 
pUte»— to  be  attached  to  one's  key  ring. 
Xbtvalue  oT  this  key  Insurance  is  indi- 
Mlad  by  the  fact  that  about  i;200  sets 
of  losi  key  rings  are  returned  each  wedt 
to  their  owners. 


partlculkriy 


expand 


woatntnom 

Tb  BAke  possible  a  much-needed  ex- 
j.».»«i#«n  of  its  rehabillUtlon  activities. 
the  D.  A.  V.  is  hopeful  that  understand- 
ing fellow  Americans  wiU  help  to  build 
up  a  needed  trxist  fund  of  up  to  $10,000.- 
000  by  generous  donations  to  its  incor- 
porated trusteeship,  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Service  Foundation.  546 
ICunaey  Buildlag.  Washington.  D.  C. 

This  D.  A.  V.  Service  Foundation  has 
seven  trustees,  five  of  whom  each  serve 
for  6-year  terms,  one  expiring  each  year 
and  replaced  by  another  as  confirmed  by 
the  national  convention  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
and  the  other  two  of  whom  automatically 
consist  of  the  national  commander  and 
naUonal  adjutant  of  the  D.  A.  V.  These 
trustees  serve  without  remuneration. 

Donations  received  by  the  D.  A.  V. 
"fietrloe  Foundation  may  be  placed  into 
atparttte  State  trust-fund  accounts  ac- 
cording to  State  of  origin,  for  allocation 
to  the  D.  A.  v..  when  needed,  (or  the 
expense  of  maintaining  one  or  more 
full-time  national  service  officers  in  each 
such  State. 

wiiT  ».  *.  V    mna  ouiaisa  Hii.r 

If  any  eligible  disabled  veierans  fall  to 
become  paid-up  members  of  the  D.  A.  V.. 
and  thus  to  help  to  maintain  Its  Nation- 
wide service  set-up  on  behalf  of  less  for- 
tunate disabled  veterans,  for  varied  rea- 
sons: some  because  they  know  very  little 
about  the  D.  A.  V.,  some  because  of  in- 
difference, others  because  of  selfishness, 
some  because  of  negligence,  and  many 
others  because  they  cannot  afford  it  If 
ttey  all  understood  the  Implications  In- 
volved, every  service-disabled  veteran 
would  decide  that  he  sboold  belong  to 
the  D.  A.  V. 

The  AnMriena  pobllc  is.  I  am  confident, 
desirous  of  fulfilling  Its  obligation  that 
those  who  return  from  hazardous  mili- 
tary empknynoit  in  the  armed  forces  of 
tlw  United  States,  handicapped  by  some 
ptajuleal  or  mental  scars  incurred  by 
reason  of  such  active  service,  shall  be 
adequately  provided  for  by  a  grateful 
Nation. 

Such  a  sendee  program  deserves  the 
support  of  all  service-disabled  vet- 
and  of  all  Americans. 

„r^»mmmm^wnfm    OT   Sl    4.    V. 

Among  many  statements  commending 

the  D.  A.  v..  and  its  rehabilitation  serv- 

tiM  foUowing  are  »  few  examples: 

of  your  N«Uoa-wt<S»  rehabUl- 

•     •     •     to  extend  DMded 

to  msmlxn  at  our  anaed  forces 

who  beooas  tftsabled.  m  well  as  to  disabled 

latsrani  oT  tb«  World  War  and  thetr  depend- 

a  worthy  one  and  merita  tb« 

of  our  ettiaens.     (Ttankhn  D. 

It.  Praaldeat.) 

I  tor  ma  to  the  ZMmbtod  Am«r- 
Talanai  my  eonunued  apprtclaUaci  of 
to    tba    country.     (Berbert 
Piaaldent.) 


asals'  ance 
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meet 
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Persbng.) 


yeaiB 


aai  Lstauce 
depe  idents 


;  themi  lelves 


llmltaU  >Da 


Col 


It  la.  therefore, 
me   to  learn  of  the  plani 
American  Veterans  to 
tcnalve  service  program  so 
able  to  the  handicapped  se 
War  No.  2.  who  are  comlni 
•nt  eonillct  In  ever-ln 
valuable  advice  and 
rendered  their  fathers  of 
These  new   veterans  and 
alao  wUl  need  a  helpmg 
the  organization   will 
sucoeaa  In  Its  campaign 
the  extanalon  to  them  of 
ties.    (Oen.  John  J 

During  the  last  24 
ofltcers  of  the   Disabled 
have  'endered  valuable 
veteruns   and    their 
dentally,  have  facilitated 
Veterans'   Administration 
for  such  service  clatman^ 
nrvlce  ofllcan.  being 
erans.  can  ba  most  helpful 
impressing  claimants  as 
requirements  and  " 
enacted   by  the  Congrei 
Hlnes.  Administrator  of 
In  spite  of  Its  small 
the  Disabled  American 
years  since  I  have  been  in 
aaost  effective  organlsatloli 
the  ex-servicemen.     ( 
tlEg.  deceased.) 

The  Disabled  American 
tage  of  proven  patrlotlar  i 
by  serving  humanity      '" 
Patman.) 

The  Military  Order  of 
a  resolution  endorsing  th( 
Veterans     •     •     •     for  * 
sisttng  disabled  veterans 
and  presenutlon  of  their 
most  Important  work.    (( 
past  commander  in  chle 
the  World  War  ) 
I  know  of  no 
heartily  command  and 
A.  v..  whoas  ptirpose  U  th( 
at  dtoaUad  veterans 
AnMrtoans  will  recognise 
manltarlan  objective 
opporttmity  to  demo 
trtottsm.    The  people  ol 
must  DOt  and  wUl  not  ~ 
faU  them.     (Oen.  Robert 

Bt  ssaured  that  we  of 
tlon  at  Labor,  wtio  have 
principle  that  unity 
with  favor  upon  the 
activities  of  the  Disabled 
organlaatlon.     (William 
American  Federation  of 

Labors  heart  goes  out 
erans.  many  ot  whom 
ranks,  and  we  are  eager 
can  to  help 
their  dependents  to 
erous  treatment  to  whi(ii 
(Philip  Murray,  preslden' 
trial  Organisations.) 
It  affords  me  real 
dons  the  Disabled 
to   aaalBt   individual 
their  local  needs  and  In 
cutton  of  their  equltabU 
satlon  resulting  from 
tics.     (Jamea  K.  Van 
In  chief  Veterans  of 

Helping  disabled 
selves  and  getting  the 
for  those  who  need  help 
Ing  Investment  In  real 
self-appointed  task  at 
Vctatans. 
Calif omla.) 

TO  see  to  It  that 
of  all  of  America's  ware 
are   enabled   technlcall; 
equitable  claims  for 


gratifying  to 

of  the  Disabled 

its  already  ex- 

as  to  make  avall- 

ricemen  of  World 

out  of  the  prea- 

number,  the 

it  has  long 

World  War  No.  1. 

their  dependents 

..  and  I  hope  that 

with   complete 

provide  now  for 

lU  wwthy  actlvl- 


cref  sing 


organlaat  on 


secu-e 


Amer  ca 


tis 


national  service 
y^erlcar    Veterans 
to  disabled 
and.    Incl- 
the   work  of   the 
and   Its   contacts 
Tour  national 
disabled  vet- 
in  instructing  and 
tolthe  necessary  legal 
under  the  laws 
(Oen.   Prank  T. 
Veterans'  Affairs.) 
n  jmber,  1  feel  that 
Veterans  has.  in  the 
Congress,  been  the 
for  the  benefit  of 
(Senator  Bronson  Cut- 
veterans  are  a  herl- 
Lefs  serve  Ood 
(Congressman  WaicRT 

trte  World  War  passed 

DUabled  American 

1  be  purpose  of  as- 

In  the  preparation 

tlalms     »     •     •     a 

George  E  Ijams. 

Military  Order  of 


that  I  can  more 

s^ipport  than  the  D. 

rescue  and  helping 

;  ua  hope  all  loyal 

the  D.  A.  V.'s  bu- 

program  as  their 

ite  loyalty  and  pa- 

the  United  States 

thoise  who  did  not 

Lee  Bullard.) 

American  Federa- 

I  Dng  relied  upon  the 

strength,  look 

vaJtiable  service-giving 

American  Veterans' 

Oreen,  president  of 

Isbor  ) 

to  the  disabled  vet- 

I  ome  from  its  own 

X)  do  everything  we 

veterans  and 

the  fair  and  gen- 

they  are  entitled. 

Oongrees  of  Indua- 


tie 


devilops 


handK  apped 


deserving 


Zai  idt.  ] 

Poieign 

veterans 


fits  provided  by  existing  legislation,  «ie 
D.  A.  V.  maintains  the  largest  staff  of  nation- 
aUy  paid  National  service  ofllcerB,  one  or 
more  in  nearly  every  regional  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  of  any  veteran 
organization.  (Hon.  Thomas  K.  MAsmf,  tt 
lowft  ) 

The  D.  A.  V.  Is  striving  to  see  to  it  that 
Justice  is  extended  to  the  NaUon's  disabled 
war  defenders  of  the  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. (Hon.  Raymond  8.  Spbihcxb,  of  In- 
diana.) 

Americans  who  help  to  provide  security  foi 
America's  disabled  defenders  thereby  help 
to  provide  security  for  America.  (Senator 
HOMXX  T.  Bom.) 

This  comprehensive  prognur.  of  the  D.  A.  V. 
is  weU  Integrated,  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  our  communities,  and  otir  com- 
rades. (Representative  Jamxs  H.  Pat,  of  New 
York  ) 

The  D.  A.  V.  is  helping  to  protect  and  to 
promote  the  best  Interests  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  of  the  general  public,  by  main- 
taining and  ftirther  expanding  its  national 
service  bureau  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  its 
Nation-wide  set-up  of  national  service  offi- 
cers. To  do  the  Job  properly,  however,  the 
D.  A.  V.  needs  to  have  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  many  full-time  national  service  offi- 
cers as  It  now  has.  (Representative  Waltsb 
O.  Anobxws.  of  New  York.) 


ple^re  to  heartily  en- 
n  Veterans    •    •    • 
veterans    in 
the  technical  prose- 
claims  for  compen- 
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to  help  them- 
help  of   the  Nation 
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Americanlsm.  is  the 

Disabled  American 
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Letter  Frem  a  Fif  kter  Pilot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   IMDIAMA 

IN  TH«  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVga 

Wednesday,  June  21, 1944 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
war  began  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  many  beautiful  and  inspiring 
letters  which  men  In  the  services  have 
written  home  to  their  parents,  but  I  have 
read  none  that  surpassed  in  uplifting 
sentiment  and  patriotic  fervor  a  letter 
that  Capt.  Tom  Mutz,  24  years  old,  of  the 
fighting  marines,  wrote  to  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Mutz,  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  letter  was  penned  before  Captain 
Mutz.  a  fighter  pilot,  departed  for  the 
far  Pacific,  where  he  was  later  wounded 
In  action  In  the  operations  around 
Munda.  With  a  piece  of  shrapnel  still  in 
his  body  he  is  now  recuperating  at  Cherry 
Point,  N.  C.  eagerly  awaiting  the  time 
when  he  can  return  to  active  service. 

Mr.  Mutz,  Sr..  is  president  of  the  Peer- 
less Foundry  Co..  of  Indianapolis,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  businessmen  of  our 
city.  In  my  opinion,  the  letter  Captain 
Mutz  wrote  to  his  parents  is  one  of  the 
classics  of  the  war.  Many  citizens  of  our 
city  have  read  it  with  admiration  for  the 
splendid  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  re- 
flected by  it.   The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dkabsst  Motrb  and  Dad  :  Here  Is  the  letter 
that  I  both  like  to  write  and  dislike  to  write. 
Tomorrow  we  are  scheduled  to  board  the  ship 
which  will  take  us  wherever  we  may  be  go- 
ing. I  know  how  you  must  feel  about  my 
leaving  the  States.  The  following  is  the  way 
I  look  and  feel  about  It,  and  is  the  way 
you  must  look  at  it. 

In  my  22  years  I  have  had  everything  a 
boy  could  want.    I've  had  the  love  of  the 
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two  parents  and  a  wonder'ul  sister,  this  love 
making  a  home  which  was  everything  a  home 
should  be.  Then  comes  the  love  of  two 
great  grandparents,  and  lour  grandparents, 
followed  by  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and  more 
distant  relations.  All  of  these  people  com- 
bined to  give  me  a  name  which  I  can  be 
Justly  proud  of.  Through  these  people  and 
through  myself  there  comes  a  list  of  friends 
many  of  whom  have  gone  further  than  that 
which  friendship  demands.  I've  grown  up 
with  the  constant  help  and  guidance  of  these 
people.  I  have  gone  to  school  and  later,  to 
college,  with  every  advantage  of  heritage  and 
surroundings.  I've  had  everything  which  a 
boy  needs  to  shape  a  life  of  usefulness.  My 
eyes  have  seen  much  of  this  country  of  ours. 
So  you  see  that  up  to  this  point,  I've  had  a 
sheltered  and  easy  life.  If  I  do  not  come  back 
there  is  nothing  to  be  sorry  about  because  I 
have  had  all  of  these  thing  s.  I've  done  many 
of  the  things  I've  wanted  to  do.  I've  seen 
many  of  the  things  that  I've  wanted  to  see. 
And  I've  had  a  lifetime  o:  fun  already. 

Now.  here  is  the  most  important  thing  of 
all.  Up  to  the  present  time  I've  given  noth- 
ing for  what  I  have  taken.  And  now  I  am 
at  the  age  when  usefulress  to  our  society 
and  to  the  world  at  large  is  expected  of  me 
so  that  my  life  will  be  justified  in  the  eyes 
of  God  and  man.  What  better  thing  could 
a  man  ask  for  than  a  chance  to  fight  for 
what  he  believes  in,  fight  to  give  the  coming 
generations  and  the  generation  not  yet  born 
a  chance  to  live  a  life  like  my  own  has  t>een; 
a  chance  to  play,  to  go  to  school  and  learn 
about  a  world,  hot  Just  one  race  and  one 
creed;  a  chance  to  love  and  be  loved;  a 
chance  to  see  that  greatness  of  this  world 
that  God  has  given  us,  and  a  chance  to  add 
their  names  to  the  long  line  of  names  of 
great  men  and  women  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  In  every  line  of  en- 
deavor? When  I  think  of  this  my  heart 
swells  up  and  chokes  m<'.  Here,  very  early 
In  life,  I'm  given  an  opportunity  to  serve,  to 
make  the  livUig  of  my  life  not  In  vain.  Some 
men  live  a  lifetime  and  do  not  achieve  this 
distinction.  *rhey  cannot  say  they  helped  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live.  But 
this  world  conflict  has  given  me  an  easy 
chance  and  a  big  opporttmity. 

This  is  the  way  I  want  you  to  look  at  It. 
You  have  given  me  everything  that  it  is  In 
your  power  to  give  me.  Therefore  do  not  be 
dismayed.  And  my  last  request  of  you.  al- 
ready put  so  ably  In  words  by  a  typical 
United  States  serviceman,  is:  "Do  not  pray 
only  that  I  shall  return,  but  that  I  will  have 
the  power  to  do  my  duty  " 
Your  ever-loving  ion, 

Tom. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  Meetinf  Held 
Under  Auspices  of  New  York  Utviaa 
Benevolent  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

or  cowKEcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KSPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoBO,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  people  of 
Latvian  descent  at  a  mass  meeting  held 
March  24,  1944,  at  Ne?/  York  City,  under 


the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Latvian 
Benevolent  Society: 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  Pebruary  12.  1943.  has  stated:  "It  Is  one 
of  ovir  war  ^ims,  as  expressed  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  that  the  conquered  populations  of 
today,  the  overrun  countries,  shall  again  be- 
come the  masters  of  their  destiny.  There 
must  be  no  doubt  anywhere  that  It  is  the 
unalterable  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  to 
restore  to  conquered  peoples  their  sacred 
rights.  For  the  right  of  self-determination 
Included  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  of  any  government 
anywhere  in  the  world  to  commit  wholesale 
murder  or  the  right  to  make  slaves  of  Its  own 
people  or  any  other  people  In  the  world"; 
and 

Whereas  as  further  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt.  "And  unless  the  peace  that  follows 
recognizes  that  the  whole  world  is  one  neigh- 
borhood and  does  Justice  to  the  whole  himxan 
race,  the  germs  of  another  world  war  will 
remain  as  a  constant  threat  to  mankind"; 
and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  have  been  recognized  de  Jure  by 
all  independent  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  have  proved  their  abilities 
In  administration  of  Justice,  in  self-govern- 
ment, in  establishing  Internal  peace  and  ma- 
terial well-being  on  the  principles  of  social 
Justice  and  have  carried  out  faithfully  all 
obligations  related  to  other  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  have  a  deep  respect  for  civil 
rights,  for  relfglous  freedom,  family  life,  ctU- 
tural,  political,  and  economic  rights  of  all 
peoples;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  states  are 
neither  of  Teutonic  nor  Slavic  origin;  and 

Whereas  the  Governments  of  Germany  and 
Soviet  Union  have  disregarded  and  abrogated 
all  treaties  with  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia  under  changing  disguises  such  as 
the  "ethnic  kinship  of  the  population." 
"strategic  frontiers,"  "security  from  atUck," 
and  other  constantly  varying  shams;  and 

V/hereas  the  Red  Army,  with  iU  Imported 
commissars  from  Moscow  imposed  by  force 
farclal  one-party  elections  in  the  Baltic 
states  for  setting  up  communistic  govern- 
ments made  to  order  in  Moscow;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  enslaved,  murdered,  and  exiled  many 
people  of  the  Baltic  states  and  Poland  to 
Siberian  prison  camps;  and 

Whereas  the  brutal  Nazi  invaders  have  Im- 
posed puppet  regimes  of  Nazi  Quislings  In 
the  Baltic  states,  snd  have  enslaved,  mtir- 
dered,  and  exiled  many  Latvian,  Lithuanian, 
and  Estonian  people  to  Germany,  and  have 
cruelly  persecuted  loyal  Latvian  cltiaens  of 
the  Jev.-ish  faith;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a 
European  hegemony,  has  declared  that 
Latvia  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  10 
Soviet  states,  thus  disregarding  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  peoples  of  Latvia  and  willfully 
violating  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter: and 

Wliereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  freedom-loving  nations  of  the  en- 
tire world,  have  refused  to  recognize  these 
transparent  disguises  of  aggression  and  an- 
nexation as  advocated  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Latvian  nation  and  Latvians 
throughout  the  world  remain  unalterably  op- 
posed to  all  Soviet  and  German  attempts  to 
enslave  them;  and. 

Whereas  the  entire  world  knows  that  there 
are  no  civil  rights  or  any  atrtonomy  for  any 
Individual  or  a  nation  under  the  totalitarian 
dicUtorshlp  of  the  Soviets:  Now,  therefore, 
bait 


Resolved.  That  we  reafllrm  our  supreme 
confidence  in  the  stated  policies  and  leader- 
ship of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  military  and  naval  high  commands 
of  our  country,  and  that  we  pledge  our  un- 
divided support  of  the  war  effort  and  of  the 
declared  war-and-peace  aims  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  we  condemn  the  breaches 
of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  per- 
petrated by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  regard  to  Latvia  and  other  coun- 
tries; and  be  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  otir  Govern- 
ment to  exercise  Its  offices  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia,  so  that  Russia  aban- 
don its  ulterior  designs  against  L->.tvla  and 
other  nations  and  return  to  the  rule  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  law;  that  Russia  liberate  surviving 
Latvian,  Lithuanian,  Estonian  and  Polish 
hostages:  that  Russia  dismiss  Illegal  impos- 
tors from  Its  service  and  abolish  its  puppet 
regimes  held  In  store  for  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia;  and  that  Russia  live  up  to  its 
promise  of  coUalxiration  with  the  American 
and  British  democracies  In  establishing  a 
Just  peace  and  international  security;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  appeal  to  our  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  occupation  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
for  the  extension  of  Joint  United  N&tions  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  facilities  to  those 
countries,  and  for  an  unrestricted  exercise  by 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  countries  of  their 
sacred  right  of  choosing  their  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  restoring  their  sovereign  richts 
and  self-government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  appaal  to  the  Executive 
Government  and  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
affirm at  this  time  the  American  determina- 
tion to  see  the  sovereignty  and  self-govern- 
ment of  occupied  countries,  including  the 
Baltic  States,  restored  in  the  p?ace  settle- 
ment and  in  the  post-war  International  se- 
curity system;  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  mailed  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  press. 

John  LtNow,  Chairman. 

RlCUASO    HOUtAMSOM, 

Secretary. 


Transportation  Priorities  for  Furlonfbed 
Servicemen 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  brief  moment  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  a  situation  which  I  feel  is  deplora- 
ble and  of  which  I  have  been  ashamed 
to  some  extent.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
authorizing  and  directing  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
provide  priorities  on  all  types  of  traiw- 
portation  to  members  of  their  respective 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  on  furlough  from 
overseas  service — including  service  in 
Alaska— or  on  furlough  from  service  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  from  experience  that  I  have  com* 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  priorltiet 
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te  pcwMM  for  Krvteemen  on 
furlomh.  I  maj  aity  here  tb«t  the  two 
tnvotved  bmTe  estabUahed 
In  regard  to  eommerdal  air 
However.  I  most  add  also 
UhU  Um  onUoaxy  awiceinan  on  fiir- 
koch  lu»  tiw  vary  loweit  priority  on  ttala 
tnw  of  tmapaitatlen. 

la  DO  prtorlty  established  for 
on  furlough  on  other  types  of 
as  railroad  or  bos 
le  of  ttw  raason  why 
prtorttfaa  rtiould  be  esUbUst)ed.  I 
want  to  point  oni  ttat  men  In  training 
IB  the  United  Btain  are  first  alerted  for 
Oferaeas  action  and  then  they  are  gtren 
A  fHtooili  to  Tint  their  family  for  the  last 
ttee  tatort  ttkcgr  embark  and  in  many 
for  the  last  time  ever.  But  I 
many  of  these  aervicanen 
la  80  far  that  travel 
bgr  laa  or  day  coach  would  be  extremely 
WHomfortable  and  in  many  cases  Im- 
Owlng  to  the  fact  that  they 
when  they  will  be  alerted 
they  are  to  receive  a  furlough 
it  Is  impossible  f<Mr  them  to  make  reaer- 
▼atlooB  tn  advance.  Therefore  a  good 
deal  of  their  time  la  taken  in  trying  to 
get  home  and  by  the  time  they  go  home 
and  return  the  trip  has  not  meant  very 
much  because  traveling  has  been  so 
glNBOaaa.  Just  recently  a  captain  in 
ttte  Btarfnes  who  had  returned  from 
active  duty  spent  almost  3  days  in  Wash- 
ington because  he  could  get  no  reserva- 
Hon  on  the  trains  and  his  destlDati(m 
from  Washington  was  a  great  distance; 
and  each  time  he  secured  a  reservation 
on  a  plane  some  higher  priority  took 
him  ofT.  These  cases  are  more  numer- 
ous than  we  think  because  It  is  only  a 
few  that  we  run  into,  many  of  these  men 
4alng  the  beat  they  can  without  saying  a 
word  to  anyone.  Of  course,  the  civlUan 
who  knows  in  advance  when  he  proposes 
to  take  a  trip,  aometlmea  on  hualneas  or 
aometimes  for  pleantre,  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  make  his  zeeervatlons  far 
to  advance. 

This  bin  does  not  set  forth  the  details 
of  how  the  priorities  should  be  worked 
out.  It  simply  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
proivMIe  ttoeae  priorities  and  they  will 
have  to  work  out  the  details. 

It  leema  the  very  least  that  a  civilian 
can  do  for  these  men  who  are  fighting 
for  na  in  the  battle  line  is  to  give  up  his 
itlon  when  it  Is  not  absolutely 
T.  that  the  men  may  have  a  few 
dajrs  in  peace  at  home.  May  I  request 
the  assistance  of  every  Member  of  this 
Rooae  wbo  is  Jptersated  in  bringing  about 
thepMnteofthlabllL 


Here  Than  a  Tree 


KZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  L  SOMERS 


m  iHs  aooBs  or  aiprbsbmtatxvb 

mdat.  /KM  21.  t944 

Ut.    SOMERS    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  reports  from  the  battle  fronts 


are  showing  the  world  Usat  something 
besid»  a  tree  grows  in  ^rocAlyn.    Many 


services  are  dis- 
and  at  this  time 
word  about  the 


of  our  boys  In  various 

tinguishing  themselves. 

I  would  like  to  say  a 

Brookljm  boys  who  havs  been  decorated 

for  outstanding  herois^  serving  in  the 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  first  news  froifc  the  front  on 
D-day  describing  the  flf  htlng  In  Prance 
sUted  that: 


Mm  of  tiM  Corps  at 
wuf  for  tlM  SU0CI1 
fire  of  Ocnnan  flt'S.  tlM 
tbe  way  (or  th«  Infantry 
dat«l  urn*.    •     • 
cam  to  reach  high  ground 


Bfgtneers  paved  tbe 

•    •    •   Under 

•nglneen  cleared 

tbroagh  tbe  inun- 

kbling  tbe  Amerl- 

and  push  on. 


ttarKt. 


In  this  war  of  movenent — movement 
of  mechanized  equipm^t  and  vast  ton 
nages  of  supplies  over 
the  Army  Engineers  defer  the  way.  The 
principal  engineer  actirtties  have  to  do 
with  movement — with 
keeping  the  Army  mov  ng  up  to  and  on 
the  fleld  of  battle.  Th^y  build  and  they 
fight. 

Engineers  remove  froin  the  path  of  the 
Army  obstacles  that  d^troy  or  limit  its 
ability  to  move.  They 
across  the  beaches  in  Invasion.  Engineer 
units  are  Included  in  e/ery  division  and 
other  big  ground  and  sir  combat  teams. 
They  do  whatever  Is  ne  pessary  to  remove 
or  make  a  safe  rout<  through  mine- 
fields, ditches,  walls,  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglements, and  ot  ler  obstructions 
which  tbe  enemy  puts  \n  the  way  of  our 
own  troops. 

Engineers  drop  out  4f  airplanes,  with 
demolition  equipment 
Troops  like  these  mac  e  the  Interior  of 
Sicily  sound  like  the  ^lurth  of  July  a 
few  minutes   before  oir  landing  boats 


hit  the  coast.    This  wts  repeated  on  a 


larger  scale  In  Prance 

our  enemy  underwatei 

mlt  landing  boats  to  h  t  the  shore  in  in 

vasion.    They  locate  and  remove  other 

obstacles  to  enable  the 

to  snake  through.    Pitting   ashore   in 

the  first  waves,  with  bu  Idozers  and  other 

equfpment,  they  lay  w  re  mesh  over  the 

beach  to  permit  the  Vfhlcles  of  war  to 

move,  and  they  knock 

permit  th^r  passage 


beach.    They   build   r(  lads.   bypass    de 
stroyed  bridges,  and  bu  id  bridges  to  keep 
the  Army  moving 

Above  everything  el94,  Army  Engineers 
are  soldiers.    They  ha  re  a  glorious  tra 
dition  as  fighters.    Wh^  necessary  they 
move  into  battle  and 
shoulder  with  the  Infantry  and  other 
troops.    In  New  Guinea,  they  drove  a 
Ji4>  eoonterattack  ba|:k 
and  they  stopped  the 


Engineers  blast 
barriers  to  per- 


down  bunkers  to 
away   from   the 


into   the  sea. 
Japs'  last  suicide 


mission  on  Attu.     Th;y  are  especially 


trained  In  the  assault 
tlons,  the  hardest  of 


stacles  for  armies  to  ov  jrcome.   Clearing 

minefields  is  another  specialty  of  the 

Kngineers. 

Ernie  Pyle  said: 

Soorae  of  tUnea  during  fb-*  Sicilian  flgbUng 
I  heard  the  ezpreantan 
fioerato  to  prlvaMi 
aam^B  war."    And  Indeed 
our  advance  upon  the  gnidually  withdrawing 
•Demy  was  tempoed  by  tqe  speed  with  which 
our  engineers  cculd  open 
I   tbe  mlnea  azkd  by-paaa  thi 


of  fortified  posi- 
1  man-made  ob- 


ly  everybody  from 

*T3il«  la  an  engl- 

t  la.    Brery  foot  of 


the  highways,  clear 
blown  brldgea. 


In  his  book  reporting  his  observations 
on  a  globe-girdling  tour,  Senator  Mka». 
of  New  York,  said: 

Thla  Engineers'  war  la  nothing  less  than 
history's  greatest  construction  job. 

The  Airborne  Engineer  battalions  are 
equipped  with  light-weight  machines  for 
transportation  by  air.  When  the  Pirst 
Air  Command  Force  carried  Allied  troops 
over  the  Japanese  lines  in  Northern 
Burma,  Engineers  came  in  with  the 
gliders  to  build  the  airstrips  which  served 
the  troop-carrying  and  supply  planes. 
Col.  Philip  Q.  Cochran,  commanding 
officer,  said: 

Tlie  Engineers  had  a  terrific  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  duty.  They  could  have  griped  a 
Uttle,  but  they  dldnt.  They  were  always 
ready  to  go.  We  felt  like  they  were  part  of 
our  unit.  Tbe  aerial  engineers  built  eight 
fields  where  cargo  and  troop-carrying  planes 
eould  land  and  approximately  100  strips  for 
tbe  light  liaison  planes. 

Months  before  the  Invasion  of  Prance 
engineers  in  a  daring  scientific  Com- 
mando raid  conducted  a  private  invasion 
to  collect  samples  of  French  soil  to  be 
tested  in  England  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  landing  of  heavy  material.  This 
was  necessary  because  tanks  and  guns 
are  heavy  and  because  the  sands  of  Nor- 
mandy can  be  treacherous. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  come  a 
long  way  since  It  was  founded  June  16, 
1775.  when  Congress  authorized  Gen. 
George  Washington's  appointment  of 
Louis  le  Begue  du  Portail.  of  the  French 
Army  Engineers,  as  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Revolutionary  Army.  Today  it  can 
be  found  all  over  the  world— doing  prac- 
tically every  job  required  by  war. 

Engineers  build  and  operate  portable 
pipe-line  units  which  largejy  have  taken 
over  the  tremendous  job  of  moving  fuels 
to  combat  areais.  They  fight  fires,  sup- 
ply water  wherever  the  Army  goes,  build 
and  repair  ports  through  which  move 
the  vast  and  xmending  fiow  of  supplies 
that  must  keep  apace  a  moving  army. 

In  the  river  and  harbor  business,  in 
war  and  in  peace,  since  1824  the  engi- 
neers know  boats.  They  handle  a  wide 
assortment  of  fioating  equipment,  in- 
cluding port  repair  ships,  seagoing 
dredges,  assault  boats,  and  rubber 
pontons. 

Engineers  are  the  Army's  mapmakers. 
They  are  in  the  camouflage  business. 
They  operate  utilities,  run  sawmills,  re- 
habilitate oil  wells.  They  are  the  earth- 
movers  for  the  Army — moving  dirt  faster 
than  it  has  ever  been  moved  before. 
They  clear  the  way. 

General  Mac  Arthur  tells  us: 

Engineer  troopa  finishing  an  airport  at 
Milne  Bay  to  defend  Port  Moresby  and  Aus- 
tralia abandoned  their  equipment,  unslung 
their  guns  and  drove  a  force  of  attacking 
Japa  back  into  the  sea.  •  •  •  These  are 
the  same  gallant  Engineers  who  are  building 
advance  airdromes  nnder  fire  as  our  opera- 
tions press  the  war  to  the  heart  of  tbe  Jap 
Empire. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  states: 
Land  mines  have  been  used  so  extensively 
In  north  Afrlea  and  SicUy  that  they  are  prac- 
tloaliy  a  new  weapon.  The  Engineers — those 
uniting  heroes  of  our  antlmine  units — are 
mastering  this  trickiest  of  Instruments  from 
the  armament  of  modem  warfare. 
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Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  det^lares: 

I  commend  the  magnificent  work  that 
aviation  Engineer  troops  tire  doing  in  combat 
theaters  overseas,  in  providing  field  airdromes 
In  a  hurry  for  our  rapidly  growing  Air  Forces. 

Lt.  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  informs  us: 

The  Engineers  did  a  magnificent  Job  In 

north  Africa.    They  built  airfields  faster  than 

we  cculd  use  them. 

While  Air  Forces  Capt.  Richard  C. 
Roderick  relates: 

If  it  weren't  for  the  swell  work  of  the  Army 
engineers,  I  doubt  that  Attu  would  ever  have 
been  taken.  The  Engineers,  with  bulldozers, 
tractors,  and  every  type  of  mechanical  equip- 
ment, repaired  our  fields  as  fast  as  tbe  Japs 
cculd  bomb  \ia. 

It  was  General  Pershing  who  said: 

The  scientist  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  but 
the  damn  fool  engineer  didn't  know  that — 
so  he  Just  went  ahead  and  did  it. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  wrecker  of 
dire  prophecies  and  a  master  of  situa- 
tions not  in  the  books. 

First  "it  couldn't  be  done"  Job  was  the 
Panama  Canal.  Entering  the  scene  of 
dashed  hopes,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
built  the  "big  ditch"  in  record  time. 

When  the  Alaska  Highway  was  pro- 
posed a  chorus  of  discouragement  went 
up,  "What  about  snow,  muskeg,  year- 
around  frozen  earth,  mud,  forest?" 
Army  engineers  rolled  up  their  sleeves. 
"It  shall  be  done,"  they  said — and  it  was; 
1,700  miles  of  it,  months  ahead  of  sched- 
ule. 

Give  an  Army  engineer  enough  mud, 
preferably  waist  deep,  and  he  will  do  the 
impossible  every  time.  In  17  days  under 
fire  engineers  built  more  miles  of  roads 
over  the  squashy  muck  of  Attu  than  the 
Japs  had  built  in  11  months. 

It  used  to  take  weeks,  months  to  build 
landing  fields.  Engineers  fixed  that. 
They  developed  steel  landing  mats. 
Landing  in  Sicily  with  invasion  troops. 
Army  engineers  built  a  complete  airfield 
•    in  24  hours. 

In  12  days  Army  engineers  partially 
dammed  up  the  mouth  of  a  creek  on  the 
edge  of  Adak  Islnnd  in  the  Aleutians, 
'dozed  a  heavy  fill  into  the  lagoon,  covered 
It  over  with  steel  mat,  and  turned  it  over 
to  the  Air  Forces. 

Other  engineer  developments  to  speed 
the  war— demountable  hangars  that  can 
be  transported  by  plane,  knock-down 
landing  boats  that  save  50  percent  of 
transport  space,  portable  pipe  lines  to 
supply  fuel  to  distant  places  and  con- 
serve motor  vehicles. 

Scratch  an  engineer  and  you  will  find 
a  first-class  miracle  worker  lugging 
around  a  neat  bag  of  "enginuities." 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Brooklyn  men 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who  were  giv- 
en Army  awards.  This  list  is  not  com- 
plete by  any  means. 

AWABO  or  LSCION  07  IfERFT 

Howard  J.  Hamann,  technical  ser- 
geant, Engineer  Topographical  Com- 
pany: For  exceptionally  meritorious 
conduct  In  the  performance  of  outstand- 
ing services  at  Bizerte,  Timisia,  from 
May  17  to  June  7,  1943.  While  his  or- 
ganization was  preparing  a  hydrographic 
survey  of  the  port  and  lake  at  Bizerte 
Incident  to  the  planning  of  embarka- 


tion operations  from  that  area.  Ser- 
geant Hamann,  in  charge  of  the  proj- 
ect's field  office,  displayed  qualities  of 
resourcefulness  and  technical  ability  far 
above  those  expected  from  one  of  his 
rank.  Assuming  complete  responsibil- 
ity for  the  manifold  details  of  field  and 
office  procedure,  he  performed  the  ad- 
ministrative phases  and  much  of  the  ac- 
tual technical  work  with  a  proficiency 
which  enabled  maintenance  of  a  seem- 
ingly impossible  rate  of  progress,  and 
successful  completion  of  this  urgent  mis- 
sion well  in  advance  of  the  schedule. 

SU.vn  STAX   MXDAL 

George  Biggert,  private,  first  class: 
For  gallantry  in  action  at  New  Georgia, 
Solomon  Islands,  while  courageously  ad- 
vancing under  fire  toward  an  enemy  am- 
bush, to  safely  evacuate  a  wounded  com- 
rade on  July  27,  1943. 

William  H.  Welch,  private,  first  class: 
For  gallantry  in  action  near  Tambu  Bay, 
New  Guinea,  on  July  20, 1943. 

SOLOIXa'S    MKDAL 

Edward  Touhey,  sergeant:  For  hero- 
Ism  displayed  in  Alaska  Department  on 
October  30. 1943.  On  this  date,  while  en- 
gaged in  dock  construction,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  crew  fell  from  the  dock 
structure  into  rough  sea  below.  React- 
ing Instantly  to  the  emergency,  the  two 
enlisted  men  named  below  lone  of  whom 
was  Sergeant  Touhey  1  leaped  through 
a  maz3  of  temporary  scaffolding  and 
braces  into  the  nearly  freezing  water  and 
reached  the  unconscious  soldier  in  time 
to  prevent  his  drowning.  The  prompt 
action  of  these  enlisted  men  in  effecting 
the  rescue  with  utter  disregard  for  their 
personal  safety  refiects  great  credit  on 
themselves  and  the  military  service. 

VI to  Saccente,  private:  Following  an 
air  raid,  these  men  Lone  of  whom  was 
Private  Saccente]  discovered  that  an  air- 
raid shelter,  full  of  civilians,  had  re- 
ceived a  direct  bomb  hit.  The  shelter 
was  full  of  carbon  monoxide  gas  from  the 
explosion,  but  without  thought  of  their 
own  safety  and  at  great  personal  risk, 
these  men  at  once  began  rescue  work 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  out  11  dead 
and  21  injured  before  they  themselves 
became  gas  casualties  and  were  removed 
to  the  hospital.  The  prompt  and  heroic 
action  of  these  men  reflects  the  highest 
credit  to  themselves  and  the  military 
service. 

Frank  D.  Calabro,  private  (first  class) : 
For  heroism  at  Bougainville.  Solomon 
Islands,  on  February  18,  1944,  when  he 
extinguished  the  flames  of  burning  gas- 
oline on  the  person  of  a  soldier.  By  his 
presence  of  mind  and  unhesitating  ac- 
tion. Private  Calabro  saved  the  life  of  his 
comrade  at  the  risk  of  being  seriously 
burned  himself. 

Salvatore  DiScalfani.  technician  (fifth 
grade) :  For  heroism  at  Ee  Rousse,  Cor- 
sica, on  December  22,  1943.  Several 
members  of  a  boat  crew  were  washed 
overboard  by  high  waves.  Technician 
DiScalfani  was  passing  along  the  beach 
when  he  heard  the  one  remaining  mem- 
ber of  the  boat  crew  calling  to  him  to 
help  one  of  the  men  in  the  rater  who 
was  in  grave  danger  of  drowning.  With- 
out regard  to  his  personal  safety  Tech- 
nician DiScalfani  plunged  into  the  sea 


fully  clothed  and  went  to  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow  soldier  who  lost  conscious- 
ness just  as  help  reached  him.  Battered 
by  the  rough  sea  and  weighed  down  by 
the  limp  body  of  the  soldier,  he  fought 
his  way  to  shore. 

Peter  J.  GlamlMtlvo,  technician  (fifth 
grade):  For  heroism  at  Monterey  Bay. 
Calif.,  on  June  23, 1943. 

MOMBi:  BTAX   lODAL 

Charles  M.  Boye,  technician  (fifth 
grade) :  For  heroic  action  in  combat  on 
January  6  and  7,  1944,  during  the  battle 
for  Mount  Porchia,  Italy. 

PDEFLI   HKASTS 

Alexander  M.  Fledor,  private  (first 
class);  Herbert  I.  Cohen,  private  (first 
class) ;  Walter  N.  Syvertson,  private 
(first  class) ;  Vincent  J.  Conselva,  cor- 
poral; Louis  G.  Gonzales,  corporal:  Wil- 
liam T.  Lonngren,  private;  Abraham 
Hochstein.  private  (first  class) ;  Salva- 
tore J.  Laurlce.  private  (first  class); 
John  A.  Macintosh,  corporal;  Samuel 
Sontag,  private;  Paul  Bodner.  technician 
(fifth  grade) ;  David  J.  Matthews,  pri- 
vate; James  Wells,  private;  John  J. 
Urban,  private  (first  class) ;  Louis  W. 
DonowskI,  corporal. 


The  Farmeri  of  Puerto  Rko  Urge  the 
Immediate  Removal  of  Govercor  Tof- 
well 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN 

K£Sn>ENT  OOMMISSIONXB  FBOM  FUZXTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  PAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  the  House,  I  present  for  in- 
sertion In  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution r*:ently  adopted  by  the  Farmers' 
Association  of  Puerto  Rico  ivglng  the 
Immediate  removal  of  Governor  Tug- 
well.  Also  I  Include  another  resolution 
of  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Puerto 
Rico  protesting  against  the  disapproval 
by  Governor  Tugwell  of  bills  approved 
by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
foster  the  coffee  agricultural  Industry. 
Also  I  desire  to  Include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  same  association  de- 
manding of  Congress  the  solution  of  tbe 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico: 
Resolution  to  demand  the  Immediate  removal 

Of  the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rexford  G. 

TugweU 

Whcreaa  the  Governor,  the  Honorable  R««- 
ford  Guy  Tugwell,  since  he  took  charge  of 
the  Governorship  of  Puerto  Rico,  has  not 
shown  himself  to  be  Interested  In  tbe  Im- 
provement of  the  sources  of  agricultural 
wealth  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas  the  said  official,  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well, has  vetoed  several  bUls  tending  to  re- 
habilitate the  coffee  industry  without  giving 
any  cau£>e  or  reason  which  might  have  com- 
pelled him  to  take  such  a  declalon;  and 

Whereas  we  farmers  of  Puerto  Rico  are 
firmly  convinced  by  the  actions  of  this  Gov- 
ernor that  It  is  not  bis  intention  to  help 
protect  the  development  of  our  agricxiltural 
wealth;  and 


it 
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df  tMa  meeting  of  fmnmert,  a»- 
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ir«y  J944: 
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laatloQ.  eleetile  power,  aafl  itxliBtlaB  pro- 
graaa.  due  to  their  letentlos  at  aaotstiue  in 
OMaaO:  and 

Whereae  It  la  alao  teaerally  knows  that 
moet  at  the  tn*^^**"**  of  the  dUcraceful 
rtuaa  at  onr  prlncifial  citiee  are  made  up  of 
from  tho  eo0M  dlitrlcu: 


I' 


I  the  Chlat  BsecuUve  of  Puerto  Rico. 

,   the   aatadate  of  tba  people,   ae 

^_, by  their  leglalatxire.  pocket-retoed 

the  Mid  bills  wftlKiut  even  deffntsir  to  offer 

had  prevented  hU  •ignlnc  such  bills:  Mow. 
thertfore.  be  It 
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tP44- 
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the  Chief  Kieeuttve.  to  the  inembew  of  bu 
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to  tba  Speaker  at  tba  Bouee  of  RepraaanU- 
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BeU  eommlttece  of  the  Cbogreaa  of  «be  tTslted 
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HON.  WALT 
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Friday.  Junt 


ot  the  Puerto  Rice 
bled  thU  21st  day 
P.  R.: 

hereby  ratify,  the 

neetings  previously 

Congrasa  of  the 

solution  of  our  pres- 

atx  llshlng  the  colonial 

u  Qfalr — and  to  again 

det^and.  from  the  Con- 

the  people  of  the 

define  their  tnten- 

political  futwe.  radl- 

eolonlal  type  of 

are  suffering,  and 
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^Ited  States. 

resolution  be  sent 

'.  the  national  Coii> 

the  United  States. 
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REMARKS 


HORAN 


2J,  1944 


SpaaJur. 

I,  I  am  pleaaed 
releaM  from  the 


Mr.    HORAN.      Mr. 
lesTd  to  cxteod  ray 

to  toelude  the  following  ..^..^ . 

Burcsu  of  Reclamation  •(  G!oulee  Dsm. 
8Ule  of  Washlactan. 

Roihing  can  deitr^  fatth  In  the 
West— the  faith  of  peo  >les  In  all  parts  o< 
the  eouBtry — so  much  as  incidents  Hke 
the  idle  of  land  by  uaa^nipuk>us  persons. 

The  relessc  follows: 

louple  recently  had 
In  the  Ootum- 
;>rojeet    In    eaatiun 
pfetenses.    Prank   A. 
of  reclamation,  at 
warned  local  peo- 
about  the  pro- 
buying. 

purchase  land  In 
by  the  Oraad 


Sdvlaad  that  an 
been  lodneed  to 
ttla    Basin    reclamation 
Waahlnfton   on    falae 
Banks,  regional  director 
Oowlaa  Darn.  Wash.,  toda  ' 
pla  to  obtain  aU  the 
posed  development  befoi^ 

"Anyone  approached 
the  project,  to  ba 


prnvhase  land 


farts 


teilgited 


Coulee  Dam,  should  write  to  the  Bureau  at 
Coulee  Dam.  Wash.,  to  learn  whether  the 
land  is  actually  In  the  project  area,  whether 
tt  has  been  classified  as  land  that  will  be  Irri- 
gated, and  what  the  Government  considers 
Its  true  worth  to  be."  Mr.  Banks  said.  "There 
Is  no  charge  for  this  information." 

The  persons  who  were  bilked  by  an  im- 
acrupuious  tend  aalesmaiv — their  names  were 
not  made  known — reported  they  were  told 
the  land  they  purchased  would  be  Irrigated 
Immediately  after  the  war,  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  water 
can  be  made  available  for  It. 

Mr.  Banks  said  that  while  reports  of  mis- 
representation in  the  sale  of  Basin  lands  are 
few.  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  anxious 
to  nip  speculation  attempts  in  the  bud. 

"The  Columbia  Basin  project  will  become 
one  of  the  finest  irrigated  areas  In  the  Na- 
tion, but  it  will  probably  be  many  years  be- 
fore U  is  fully  developed."  Mr.  Banks  stated. 
"In  Ifarch  1943  Congress  paased  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Project  Act,  and  anyone  contem- 
plating the  purchase  of  land  should  be  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  It.  Our  new  pamphlet. 
Settlement  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Reclama- 
tion Project,  available  free,  explains  the  law 
in  understandable  language." 

Mr.  Banks  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
good  reaaon  to  hurry  in  the  purchase  of  Od> 
Inmbta  Basin  land  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Even  thongh  Grand  Coulee  Dam  has  been 
eoaopleted.  a  large  pumping  plant,  reservoir 
dams,  and  an  elaborate  canal  system  must 
yet  be  built.  It  will  probably  be  several  years 
after  tl^  war  before  water  will  be  available 
for  any  of  the  land,  and  some  of  it  may  not 
be  irrigated  for  20  to  25  years. 


Lt  Jetepb  S.  LoTett,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  PHE  JARMAN 

or  ^i  *»**5ft 

ZW  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8SNTATTVES 

Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
ArmMlce  Day  I  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  song.  Hymn  to  a  Hero,  on  Fred 
Wsrlng's  radio  program.  At  ita  conclu- 
aton  I  teamed  that  its  author  was  s 
oostrade  of  mine  of  World  War  No.  1. 
Joseph  8.  Lovett,  of  Brewton,  Ala.  He 
had  written  the  hymn  in  memory  of  his 
hero  son.  Lt.  Joseph  8.  Lovett.  Jr..  a  pur« 
suit  pilot  who  was  killed  tn  acUon  at  Port 
Moresby,  New  Ouinea.  on  May  4.  1943. 
Seveiml  dsys  thereafter  I  wrote  Comrsds 
Loretl  to  express  sympathy  in  his  be- 
reavement and  cotisratulate  him  on  this 
ezceUebt  hymn.  la  replying  st  about 
Christmas  time  he  OMdlsd  bm  an  equally 
excellent  poem  addressed  to  his  son,  Iff 
Always  Christmas  Up  There. 

Sad  theush  they  be  I  have  derived  ao 
SMieh  pleasure  from  reading  them  Vaafk 
I  wish  my  colleagues  and  other  readca 
of  the  Coawss8£ioiiAi.  Rxcoto  to  iJso  en- 
Joy  doing  so.  Hence  I  Include  them  both 
in  these  remarks: 

mrtat  to  a  Bxao 
Tonight  beakte  the  Coral  Sea. 
Where  crosses  stand  so  aUently, 

A  boy  la  sleeping. 
So  more  to  fly,  in  rain  and  sun, 
Tlirough  hall  of  death  from  bomb  and  gxmt 
His  day  la  o'er — his  work  is  done. 
We  are  not  weeping. 
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For   through   the   days   of   war   and  strife, 
Of  these,  for  wh'.ch  he  gave  his  life, 

A  boy  was  dreaming. 
Was  dreaming  of  God — to  worship  as  we  may. 
Of  home — where  children  sing  and  play. 
And  love — that  makes  our  life  each  day 

So  bright  and  gleaming. 

And  now.  beside  the  Crystal  Sea. 
Where  peace  shall  reign  eternally, 

A  boy  is  waking. 
No  more  to  fight.  In  rain  and  sim; 
His  night  is  o'er — bis  day  begun. 
And  soon  that  road  which  he  has  won. 

We  will  be  taking. 

— Joseph  S.  Lovett. 

rr'S  ALWAYS  CHEISTMAS  X7P  THZtS 

With  songs  of  peace,  good  will  to  men. 

Our  hearts  this  day  are  filled. 
We  think  of  you  up  there,  and  then 

Our  fears  for  you  are  stilled. 

We  like  to  think  of  you,  up  there 

With  all  that  gallant  band 
Of  heroes  at  the  home  base,  where 

The  Lord  Is  in  command. 

Where  serving  Him  Is  full  of  Joy, 

And  you  can  be  the  host 
To  show  His  wonders,  to  each  boy 

Arriving  at  the  post. 

Up  there — Tie  not  so  far  away— 

As  you  have  made  us  know; 
For  often,  when  we  try  to  pray. 

You're  with  us  here  below. 

You're  with  us  now.  and  through  your  eyes 

A  glimpse  to  lu  is  given 
Of  peace,  good  will,  that  never  diet 

At  home  up  there — In  heaven. 

We  should  be  glad  that  you're  not  here, 

Where  we  can  see  the  gleam 
Of  Christmas  light  but  once  a  year. 

And  heaven's  just  a  dream. 

— Joseph  8.  Lovett. 


Labor's  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PtNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr,  SCANLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  desire  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  overseas 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  calling 
attention  to  the  excellent  record  of  the 
United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  C.  I.  O.  This  editorial  indi- 
cates that  our  armed  services  are  not 
being  fooled  by  the  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  newspapers  to  create  division  be- 
tween our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the 
war  workers  who  are  beating  all  pro- 
duction records  to  supply  the  men  at 
the  front  with  the  weapons  of  war,  but 
our  men  and  women  in  the  service  are 
proud  of  the  tireless  efforts  of  union 
Ubor  to  prevent  any  Interference  with 
war  production: 

LABOS'S  RXCORO 

Bad  news  travels  fast.  Labor  strikes  and 
lock-outs  are  no  exception,  for  in  time  of 
war  such  news  is  sometimes  sensational. 

The  loyalty  of  American  labor,  on  the 
other   hand,  seldom   makes  the  headlines, 


for  In  time  of  war  such  loyalty  Is  expected 
and  often  token  for  granted  regardless  of 
circumstances;  but  In  fairness  we  would  like 
to  give  you  a  report  from  the  United  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Recently  this  union  Issued  a  report  to  its 
members  in  the  armed  forces.  Those  on 
the  Job  at  home  felt  that  those  In  the  serv- 
ice should  be  told  what  they  were  doing  to 
Increase  production  and  strengthen  and  sta- 
bilize the  entire  home  front  in  their  effort 
to  back  up  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  poli- 
cies that  would  lead  to  the  speediest  victory 
and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Topping  their  long  list  of  acblevemenu 
was  a  record  of  no  strikes  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
for  the  electrical  workers  had  given  their 
solemn  pledge  to  produce  the  war  goods  you 
would  need  without  interruption,  and  they 
have  kept  their  pledge.  And  while  you  G.  I's 
may  all  be  proud  of  your  record  in  training 
and  battle,  the  men  you  left  behind  on 
the  production  line  are  equally  proud  of 
the  recent  tribute  paid  them  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson,  who 
aald :  "As  we  turn  toward  the  tougher  strug- 
gle ahead,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ex- 
cellent record  made  by  your  union  in  ob- 
servance of  its  no-strike  pledge.  With  that 
kind  of  backing  our  soldiers  will  move  into 
the  decisive  phase  of  the  war  with  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  fire  power  and 
equipment  over  the  armies  of  Hitler  and 
Hirohlto." 

The  record  of  America's  electrical  workers 
has  been  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of 
all  labor  in  America.  Strikes  have  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  working  men  and 
women  at  home  have  broken  every  pro- 
duction record  In  their  all-out  effort  to  pro- 
vide weapons  of  war  on  time  to  flU  every 
need. 

We  are  proud  that  we  have  been  asked 
to  pass  this  reixirt  on  to  you  by  those  serv- 
ing loyally  on  the  home  front. 


U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  0.  Reconrcrsion  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oiD,  I  include  the  following  sUtement 
adopted  by  U.  A.  W.  war-policy  division 
and  released  by  President  R  J.  Thomas, 
June  21.  1944: 

U.  A.  W.-O.  I.  O.  Bacxmynwiow  PaooaaM 
z.  THs  nsD  ^os  AC  now 

Everybody  is  Ulking  about  full  employ- 
ment. We  propose  to  do  something  about 
It.  The  way  things  are  going  at  present  we 
are  rapidly  getting  away  from  it. 

The  peak  of  war  production  Is  passed.  Un- 
less our  armies  experience  reverses  on  a  scale 
which  none  of  us  expect,  the  output  of  war 
equipment  will  decline  from  now  on. 

Employment  in  munitions  Indxistrles  has 
already  dropped  by  800.000  since  the  peak 
last  fall.  It  Is  expected  to  drop  by  another 
million  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  air- 
plane Industry  alone,  including  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers,  will  drop  off  by  at  least 
300.000,  shlpbuUdlng  by  some  200,000.  steel 
and  aluminum  by  perhaps  150,000.  etc.  In 
1945.  as  everyone  knows,  the  reduction  in 
employment    will    accelerate    even    faster. 


Only  large-scale  military  reverses  can  change 
the  trend. 

And  from  now  on,  with  inductions  Into  tha 
armed  services  on  the  decline,  reductions  in 
war  employment  will  be  translated  into  un« 
emplojrment  or.  in  the  case  of  some  women, 
into  withdrawal  from  the  labor  force  com- 
pletely. In  either  case  we  shall  be  moving 
away  from  our  goal  of  full  production  and 
full  employment.  Preparations  must  be 
mede  now  for  prompt  resumption  of  non- 
military  production. 

n.  BASIC  ASStrMFTTONS  OF  THX  V.  A.  W.  nOSXAlg 

1.  Winning  the  war  Is  our  most  Immediate 
task.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  between 
continued  emphasla  upon  the  overriding  ne- 
cessities of  the  war  program  and  the  need  for 
the  development  of  a  reconversion  plan. 
Uncertainties  about  the  future  are  hindering 
war  production.  Workers,  concerned  about 
their  future  employment,  are  shifting  out  of 
war  industries  into  what  look  like  more 
permanent  jobs.  The  development  of  a  re- 
conversion and  poet-war  plan  Is  a  war  neces- 
sity. 

2.  To  achieve  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment. It  Is  necessary  to  plan  ahead  for  the 
dllBcuIt  period  of  shifting  from  war  produc- 
tion to  civilian  production.  I  don't  like  the 
term  "reconversion."  It  Implies  a  return  to 
an  earlier  situation.  But  a  return  to  pre- 
war production  levels  would  mean  unemploy- 
ment amounting  to  fifteen  to  nineteen  mil- 
lion. The  type  of  planning  that  I  think  Is 
necessary  is  not  planning  for  reconversion 
but  planning  for  full  utUlcatlon  of  our  ma- 
terial and  human  resotirces. 

Such  planning  requires  centralization  ot 
basic  economic  controls  In  a  single  govern- 
mental agency.  There  is  no  such  agency 
now.  The  Kilgore  bill  and  the  George-Mur- 
ray bill,  both  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  would  establish  such  a  central  olBca 
for  both  war  mobilization  and  for  ths  han- 
dling of  reconversion  and  post-war  problems. 
Such  planning  requires  also  a  central  plan- 
ning agency.  Congress  tossed  out  the  Na- 
tional Reeources  Planning  Board;  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  in  Its  place  something  similar. 
The  Bureau  of  Programs  called  for  by  tha 
Kilgore  bill  is  such  an  agency. 

8.  Control  over  the  reconversion  process 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  agency. 
In  connection  with  cut-backs,  the  armed 
services  should,  of  course,  have  the  final  say 
as  to  their  extent  and  timing,  but  the 
W.  P.  B. — prestuaably  the  Production  Execu- 
tive Committee — should  determine  which 
plants  are  to  be  cut  back  and  in  what 
localities. 

4.  Cooperation  among  labor,  Indtiatry.  and 
Gknremment  Is  essential  to  an  orderly  han- 
dling of  the  problems  involved  In  reconver- 
Bion  and  the  post-war  period.  Labor  should 
have  representation  on  the  Production  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  W.  P.  B.  In  addition, 
the  C.  I.  O.  is  on  record  as  favoring  joint 
industry-labor  committees  to  advise  on 
reconversion  problems.  The  present  W.  P.  B. 
set-up  of  separate  industry  committees  and 
labor  committees  is  not  sstlsfsctory.  In 
addition,  there  should  be  regional  joint  com- 
mittees. The  Kilgore  bill  provides  for  joint 
industry  and  regional  committees. 

6.  We  do  not  question  the  central  rolo  of 
free— really  free— private  enterprise. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Industry 
should  have  the  freedom  to  restrict  ou^mt. 
What  has  made  American  Industry  great  has 
been  the  initiative  difplayed  In  developing 
new  prcdticts  snd  improved  methods,  with 
resulting  large  national  output.  Tendencies 
toward  restriction  of  output  are  contrary  to 
the  essence  of  the  American  tradition. 

There  are  several  corollaries  to  this  point: 

(a)  We  favor  Tlgorous  enforcement  of  ths 

antitrust  laws  to  prevent  any  restraints  upon 

production  whether  resultlnj  from  cartels, 

monopoly    agreements,    or    patent    lloensea 
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lT^^aIUDg. 
vlole]  ce. 
and    I  tore 


At  dasm  on  this  da 
with  the  a-lne  of  his 
tbs   west   and   dreamlnk 
drsam  of  world  conques 
suddenly  to  tbe  east 
nlng  upon  his  whilom 

Though    months    sa 
warned  by  Aoaerlcan 
attack   was   coming, 
were  sent  reeling  back 
pact.    On  to  lieningrad 
Kharkov.    On  to 
Violence  and  more 
death.    Vlccory 
seemed  to  be  nothing 
mighty,  the  pteeia*.  Uu 
macbt. 

By  aummar's  end  in 
could  count  on  tbe 
number  of  British   an( 
experts  who  did  not 
be  forced  into  an 
in  the  next  60  or  90 
4  mouths  sfter  be  bad 
Hitler   himself   sKnltan 
"tbls  enemy  Is  already 
rise  again."    Who  does 
dsj's?    Wbo  does  not 
eember,  after  Jepan  had 
bar.  tbe  potential 
one  at  being  eventually 
holding  sway  in  both 
tng  oor  shores— enemlee 
aU  of  tbs  British  ffttos, 


flnj  ers 
an(     i 
.  beli<  ve 
Ipnoml  aouB 
day  I 


pro8[  ect 


tbs 


S  years  ago.  heady 

mmense  victories  In 

a    wildly    vaulting 

Adolf  Hitler  turned 

let  loose  the  light- 

4Uy. 

Isr    tbsy    bad    tieen 

dOcUls  that  such  an 

stunned   Russians 

ly  its  first  awful  im- 

On  to  Kiev.     On  to 

On  to  Smolensk. 

Oestb  and  mors 

victory.    There 

that  could  stop  the 

ail -powerful  Wehr- 


ipat  fateful  year,  one 
of  one  hand  the 
American   mlhtary 
that  Russia  would 
surrender  with- 
Indeed.  lesq  than 
opened  his  asaault, 
ly  proehdHMd  ttiat 
fckoken  and  will  never 
not  remember  those 
r^ember  bow  in  De- 
struck  at  Pearl  Har- 
for  America  was 
mcireled  by  enemMa 
great  oceans  wash- 
in  a  position  to  tise 
all  of  tbs  continent 


of  Europe.  aU  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
against  us? 

The  prospect,  however,  never  materialized, 
for  wltb  unforgettable  heroism  and  sacrlfioe, 
pouring  out  rivers  of  their  best  blood  in  de- 
fense of  tbe  land  they  loved,  the  Russian 
people  somehow  managed  to  iu>ld  on.  But 
that  wss  not  the  end  of  it:  When  the  first 
agonizing  winter  was  over,  the  Nazis  struclc 
again,  this  time  In  a  fashion  more  deadly 
than  ever — dovra  into  the  Crimea,  deep  into 
the  Caucasus,  clear  to  Stalingrad  astride  the 
Volga.  Now  came  the  Red  Army's  blackest 
hour. 

But  now.  too,  came  the  turning  of  the 
tide,  starting  in  September  1942.  The  Rus- 
sians hit  back  at  Stalingrad;  Montgomery 
smashed  Ronmiel  at  B  Alameln;  British  and 
American  armies  invaded  north  Africa;  and 
all  the  while  our  allied  air  power  in  Britain 
wss  striking  with  ever-mounting  violence  at 
the  heart  of  the  Reich. 

The  rest  of  the  story  Is  too  fresh  to  need 
reviewing.  A  glance  at  the  map  Is  enough  to 
remind  us  of  all  that  has  happened  since 
Hitler  reached  the  floodtlde  of  his  conquests 
at  Stalingrad.  Today,  with  a  new  front  ex- 
panding ominously  against  him  in  France 
and  with  other  fronts  in  the  making,  every- 
thing is  in  such  swift  ebb  for  this  man — this 
man  who  planned  never  to  fight  anything 
but  a  one-front  war — that  no  matter  where 
be  casts  bis  eyes,  whether  up  or  down  or 
around  him.  he  can  see  notblrtg  but  catas- 
trophe bearing  relentlessly  down  on  him. 

As  for  the  German  people,  on  this  third 
anniversary  of  tbe  invasion  of  Russia,  they 
must  begin  to  realise  that  Hitler  has  led 
them  at  long  last  to  tbe  edge  of  a  fearsome 
abyss  and  that  millions  of  their  youth  have 
died  for  nothing  better  than  his  warped  am- 
bition which,  in  its  wreckage,  adds  up  to 
one  of  the  most  wicked  and  appalling  futili- 
ties in  tbe  history,  of  the  world.  This  day, 
then,  while  a  fit  time  for  mutual  Russian 
and  allied  congratulations,  is  for  the  Reich 
a  time  for  the  deepest  kind  of  contrition 
and  remorse.  Never,  certainly,  was  it  l)etter 
or  more  grimly  demonstrated  that  they  shall 
perish  by  the  sword  wbo  live  by  it. 


Recofnition  of  Yofotlay  GoTemment  of 
LiberatMh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ur.  Speaker,  tbe  val- 
iant people  of  the  Balkans  have  been 
suffering  under  the  domination  of  the 
Hitlerite  Fascist's  boot  since  the  Nazis 
came  to  power  in  Germany.  From  the 
very  first  day  when  the  Nazis  came  to 
power,  they  have  been  pouring  agents 
through  the  Balkans  Intent  upon  divid- 
ing and  conquering  the  little  brave  people 
of  these  small  coimtriee  and  converting 
them  to  slavery  under  the  "master  race," 
Of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Balkans,  one 
group  more  than  any  otber  has  resisted 
from  the  very  first  the  Hitler  IntimkU- 
tlon.  It  has  fought  back  inch  for  inch, 
foot  for  foot,  and  yard  for  yard  against 
the  terror  and  torture  of  the  Nazis.  Thftt 
group  is  the  free  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Yugoslavia,  like  so  many 
other  countries,  has  had  Its  "quislings." 


m.  m 


There  have  been  many  in  Yugoslavia 
who  are  not  averse  to  kneeling  and  grov- 
eling before  the  Fascists;  boot  lickers 
for  a  pound  of  silver  for  the  blood  of 
their  neighbor's  veins.  There  are  some, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  first  saw  fit  to  fight 
and  later  on,  wearying  of  the  struggle, 
weak  at  heart  and  weak  of  mind,  sold 
out  to  the  would-be  conquerors.  But 
the  very  weakness  of  its  leaders  seemed 
only  to  add  strength  to  the  people's 
movement  for  the  liberation  of  Yugo- 
slavia, and  out  of  the  chaos  which  rose 
from  Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Balkans  in 
1941  has  come  one  man  and  one  group 
which  has  never  swerved  from  its  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  good  fight 
against  our  common  enemy.  That  is  the 
partisan  movement  of  Marshal  Tito,  the 
dynamic,  brave,  fiery  leader  of  the  free 
peoples  fighting  fascism  la  the  moun- 
tains, the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the 
fields  of  Yugoslavia  today. 

At  this  very  moment,  side  by  side  with 
our  own  boys,  uncounted  numbers  of 
whom  have  parachuted  into  partisan  ter- 
ritory to  take  up  the  fight,  and  side  by 
side  with  our  heroic  British  allies,  Mar- 
shal Tito's  forces  continue  to  plague  the 
Nazis  at  every  point. 

Who  are  the  people  who  fight  with 
Tito?  The  people  who  fight  with  Mar- 
shal Tito  are  the  free  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. The  National  Liberation  Army 
banded  together  under  Tito  is  composed 
of  Serbs.  Croats.  Slovenes,  Montenegrins, 
and  Macedonians.  It  is  composed  of 
members  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party, 
the  Social  Democratic  Party,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  labor  unions,  and  the 
Slovenian  Catholic  Party.  In  its  ranks 
are  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  relative  strength  of  each  of 
these  groups  throughout  all  Yugoslavia. 
Its  members  know  no  party,  know  no 
race,  know  no  separate  creed,  but  only 
the  common  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

While  the  traitors  of  the  King  Peter 
government  have  been  busy  carrying  on 
continued  collaboration  with  the  enemy, 
Marshal  Tito  and  his  National  Liberation 
Army  have  never  ceased  to  fight  and  fight 
hard;  yet  our  Government  still  permits 
agents  of  the  proven  traitor,  Mihailo- 
vich,  to  use  funds  of  the  King  Peter  gov- 
ernment to  propagandize  against  this 
great  hero,  Tito,  in  the  United  States. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still  those 
In  our  State  Department  who  try  desper- 
ately to  rescue  the  discredited  Mihailo- 
vlch  clique  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
it  has  so  correctly  sunk. 

We  must  demand,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  funds  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
In  the  United  States  be  transferred  at 
once  to  the  representatives  of  Marshal 
Tito  and  the  national  army  of  liberation 
which  so  valiantly  fights  our  common 
enemy. 

While  our  own  fighting  sons,  brothers, 
and  loved  ones  are  dying  on  the  beaches 
and  the  hills  of  Prance  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis,  we  are  making  a  mockery  of 
the  crosses  which  lie  over  their  heads 
by  permitting  the  continuance  of  the 
anti-Tito  propaganda  machine  which 
has  trafiQcked  so  viciously  with  the  enemy 
under  our  very  nose. 


In  my  own  State  of  Washington,  re- 
side many  thousand  Yugoslav  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  a  splendid,  hard  work- 
ing, patriotic  people — the  finest  type  of 
American  citizens.  Those  Yugoslav 
Americans  are  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port and  faith  in  the  government  of 
liberation  in  Yugoslavia.  They  are 
united  In  calling  upon  our  Government 
to  freeze  the  funds  held  in  this  country 
by  the  royal  government  in  exile.  They 
demand  that  these  funds  be  diverted  to 
the  use  of  its  partisan  armies  under 
Josip  Broz  and  to  the  restoration  of  their 
country  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  fur- 
ther that  the  Senate  in  the  State  of 
Washington  has  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  urging  recognition  by  our 
Government  of  the  liberation  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia,  and  the  freezing  of 
the  funds  now  held  by  the  royal  govern- 
ment in  exile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  we  should  Join 
our  efforts  with  the  Yugoslav  Americans 
of  our  country  in  bringing  about  full 
recognition  to  the  liberation  government 
of  Yugoslavia. 
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Importatioa  of  Food  Grains  Duty-Free 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr,  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
views  on  H.  R.  4788,  a  bill  extending  for 
180  days  the  period  during  which  certain 
grains  and  other  products  may  be  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  free  of 
duty.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  own  re- 
marks I  am  placing  in  the  Record  two 
letters  written  by  Marvin  Jones,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
one  addressed  to  Hon.  R.  L.  DoucarroN, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  the  other  to  Hon.  Hiram 
Johnson,  Senator  from  California,  both 
imder  date  of  June  20,  1944. 

On  December  8, 1943,  the  House  passed 
House  Joint  Resolution  171,  which  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  certain  grain 
free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  90  days. 
Later  this  was  extended  for  another  90- 
day  period  by  H.  R.  4410.  The  pending 
legislation  would  extend  the  time  for 
another  180-day  period.  At  the  time 
this  legislation  was  before  the  House  I 
stated  that  the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  not  be  of  assistance  to  the 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  producers 
of  the  Nation.  Six  months'  trial  has 
demonstrated  that  my  statement  was 
correct.  Enactment  of  H.  R.  4788  would 
not  only  extend  the  legislation  previously 
approved,  but  greatly  expand  it.  There- 
fore, I  am  opposed  to  its  enactment. 
There  can  be  no  argument  over  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  feedstufts 
for  livestock  and  poultry  producers,  but 
enactment  of  this  legislation  would  not 


solve  the  problem.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  actively  purchas- 
ing and  importing  large  quantities  of 
grains  and  feed.  They  have  sufficient 
funds  and  an  effective  organization  to 
make  these  purchases.  The  tariff  is  no 
factor.  The  importations  are  limited 
only  by  the  quantity  of  grain  available 
and  transportation.  Six  months  opera- 
tion of  H.  R.  171  have  proved  these  facts. 
Our  livestock  and  poultry  producers  have 
not  received  additional  grain  and  feed, 
but  under  present  legislation  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  pay  millions 
of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  who  in- 
creased the  price  of  these  imported  feeds 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  tariff.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  importation  of  flax  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  increased  its  sell- 
ing price  by  30  cents  a  bushel  and  the 
Mexican  producers  increased  their  sell- 
ing price  the  full  32 '/a  cents  per  bushel. 
There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
taking  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury to  pay  increased  prices  to  foreign 
farmers  when  it  does  not  bring  in  addi- 
tional grains. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  are  entitled  to  some  consid- 
eration and  therefore  I  must  oppose  this 
legislation. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

Wax  Food  AoscnnsTSATioir, 
Washington.  June  20,  1944. 
Hon.  R.  L.  DouoHTON, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Doughton  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  June  9.  transmitting  two  copies 
of  H.  R.  4788.  a  biU  extending  for  180  dsys 
the  period  during  which  certain  grains  and 
other  products  may  be  imported  from  foreign 
countries  free  of  duty,  and  requesting  «ovir 
comments  and  recommendations  In  connec* 
tlon  with  this  proposed  legislation. 

In  examining  this  bill  we  note  certain 
major  points  of  difference  as  compared  wltb 
House  Joint  Resolution  171,  which  was  ap- 
proved December  23,  1943,  and  H.  R.  4410. 
which  was  approved  March  29.  1944,  the  lat- 
ter extending  the  duty-free  period  to  June 
20.  1944.  Among  such  difference  the  foUow- 
Ing  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  proposed  duty-free  period  which 
would  extend  through  December  17,  1944.  is 
twice  as  long  as  in  either  of  the  other  bills 
which  were  approved. 

2.  The  list  of  duty-free  products  is  ex- 
tended to  Include  many  items  of  relatively 
minor  Importance  as  feed. 

3.  Th  5  use  provision  for  feed  "for  livestock 
and  poultry"  is  dropped  except  with  respect 
to  wheat.  This  is  particularly  important  In 
the  case  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  which  havs 
other  uses  than  for  feed.  Oats  for  food  use 
was  Included  as  a  Senate  amendment  to 
H.  R.  4410  before  it  was  adopted. 

4.  The  wheat  import  quota  is  removed. 

Of  these  changes  by  far  tbe  most  lmix>rtan% 
Is  the  removal  of  the  import  quota.  It  is  tbs 
opinion  of  this  Administration  that  It  would 
be  unwise  to  take  this  action,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  prospective  record  1644  United 
States  wheat  crop.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  present  regulations  governing  tbs  Im- 
port quota  on  wheat  exempts  impKjrts  by  tbe 
War  Food  Administration  and  thus  makes  it 
possible  to  import  wheat  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  needed  in  particular  feed  deficit 
areas.  The  removal  of  the  quota  would  per- 
mit indiscrimlnats  wheat  Importation. 

We  also  believe  it  would  be  unwise,  in  esse 
the  duty-Xres  entry  period  is  extended,  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•  pMiod  loBftr  tlMui  llM  M  my  ta- 
in  prcnoiM  tofMayaa,  tai  t1«v  of 

[  Ofelted  SUtM  pf<o*Mtn  of  tiM 

In  H    B.  47W. 

With  mpwt  to  the  kctiial  experience  on* 
€m  duty-rres  li|Matlon  on  ecrtaln  gratna 
•ad  feed  prodoef.  which  haa  now  been  in 
effect  for  nearly  6  month*.  tlM  rollowlng  ob- 
■MTettoiM  may  be  of  intereet  to  your  com- 
amee.  The  War  Pood  ArtTntwhtratkm  real- 
iMd  at  the  oMwt  that  the  leytaUtlon  mlcht 
no*  fully  awe»|illah  the  deatred  objecuvea. 
bvt  In  ortar  that  ererythlng  poealble  might 
be  dona  to  help  the  feed  altuatlon.  the  enact- 
of  the  oriflnal  bill  for  a  OO-day  period 
favored.  In  March,  when  H.  R.  4410  was 
tar  conatdaratlan.  War  Food  Admlnlatra- 
I  ofldals  taatUled  before  the  Senate  Pl- 
>  OoauBlttaa  ragardtng  the  effects  of  Pub- 
Ua  Law  ail.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
tiBa  that  the  raaolts  of  the  legislation  had 
not  baen  fuUy  affective  from  the  standpoint 
of  taeraaaed  auppllea  and  reduced  prlcca  to 
farmera  in  the  United  SUtee. 
Ttanaportauon  and  the  avanabtllty  of 
— ^  BuppUea  have  baaa  the  principal 
Itnattlnf  feed  hnporta.  The  foraign 
prlca  haa  been  oorre^wndlngly  In- 
i  In  aoma  caaea.  notably  for  barley, 
oata.  and  laniaad  fkon  Canada,  and  on  fUx- 
acad  and  oOeaka  and  maal  tnm.  Mexico. 
With  parttcvlar  ref  anaea  to  flBBsad.  there  ia 
attochad  a  copy  of  a  letter  recently  aent  to 
Senator  JomraoM  of  California.  Thla  letter 
polnU  out  that  the  duty-free  imporutkm  on 
tha^qiMclflad  eommodltles  has,  in  aome  In- 
~''  '•a,  rapraaauted  the  tranafer  of  moneya 
the  TTntted  Sutaa  Treastiry  to  foraign 
itrles  instead  of  taducUig  costs  to  uaan 
of  Itod  In  the  United  SUtea. 

Vor  tba  reaaona  given  above,  we  are  not  In 
ftivor  of  the  anaetKant  of  H.  R.  4788. 
Wejiava  bean  advlaed  by  the  Bureau  of 
'  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the 
of  thla  zaport. 

MABtnUoina. 

.      _  Jmn  ao.  1944.    ■ 

Ron.  KBax  JoHwaoir, 

Xk&B  asMsMn  Jo— uw:  Thla  ia  in  reply  to 
yowlaUar «r May  38  with  which  you  encloaed 
•  tettw  ffeoB  the  Padflc  Vegetable  OU  Cot- 
poratkm  regarding  fiaxaead. 

The  atatcmenu  contained  In  thla  letter  are 
rabatanttally  corraet.  Public  Law  272. 
reaa.  providea  for  the 
of  Saxsead  and  several 
with  the  announced  ta- 
^m  auppliea  of  feed  avall- 
produocra  from  foreign 
of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Bttnt  this  admlnlstraUon 
to  taatlfy  before  the  Senata 
Finance  Committee  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
under  ronsirtaraOon. 

They  teatlfWd  at  that  tlOM  that  the  removal 
of  tha  duty  oo  llaiasiit  woaild  neither  increaaa 
the  quantiuea  of  oilaaad  maal  available  nor 
make  auch  meal  avallahla  at  reduced  prleaa. 
Tha  demand  for  flaxaacd  in  thla  country  was 
■Mh  that  with  or  without  tha  duty  avary 
hwhal  waa  being  imported  for 
ppiUff  W^e»  eould  be  found.  It  was. 
potntad  out  that  the  net  result  of 
latkm  of  the  duty  would  be  a  pro- 
portlonata  tncraasa  In  the  aellin«i  prise  of 
lliwsail  aakad  by  foraign  produoara.  Aa  a 
mattar  of  fact  thla  la  exactly  what  haa  hap- 
pwod.  Tho  OMMdian  Wheat  loard 
Ita  aalttM  BrtM  «a  ftuBaad  hy  SO 


prtaa  by  tha  fun  n\k  Mnta  par 

(TlM  aaaaaiation  did  not  affeet  tha 


bushal 


Ptthtte  Law  379. 
expiree  on  June  30  anc 
bean  re<iuaated  by  the 
Committee  for  a  report 
tend  for  an  additional 
during  which  certain 
ucta  may  be  Imported 
free  of  duty.   Enclosed 
report  which  is  being 
your  Information. 
Sincerely. 


8evi  nty-aighth  Congraaa. 
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EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiHoaa 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  I  ZPRESSTTATTVES 


Friday,  Jurie 

ICr.    ROWAN.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  re  narks 
following   article   fnim 
Journal: 
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gove  mmental 


The  United  Beetnea  , 
Workers  of  America.  C 
for  its  members  a  Oulcle 
which  la  one  of  the 
political  education  that 
tention. 

This    160-page 
atraaaaa  the  need  In 
ticlpatlon  In  politics 
that    poUtlcal    activity 
dirty   activity:    that 
must  get  in  and  clean 
away. 

"Tolitlca  la  the  science 
racy  work."  says  the 
of  a  labor  boas  prom 
vote  are  over.    Nobody 
Labor  doas  not  seek  to 
ment  or  Influence 
of    proportion    to    lab(^ 
atrangth.    The  cause  of 
Is  IdenUcal." 

Typical  of  much  of 
the  booklet  la  this 

"Organised  labor  musi 
aftda  wxH-klng  relatlonst^ps 
Interests  who  are  today 
edly  for  the  winning  of 
Join  hands  with  all 
dustry  and  business, 
regardleaa  of  past 
tng  strength  to  the 
and  after  the  war." 

That  la  pretty  good 
monition  to  union 
work  for  a  better  deal 
of   labor,  and   must 
and  other  tyjws  of  radii 

The  only  partlaan  tov  ch 
few  paragraph  favoring 
dent  Booaevelt.    Thla  la 
tha  booklet  alnoe  thla  C 
dally  endoraed  the 
OtUde  to  PoUtlcal 
tlonal  1^  tha  working 
plaioa  tho  alactlon  lawa 
tha  oongfaaatoiial 

tha  congreealc^: 
iberahlp   of 
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w^en   it   is.   the   voter 
It  up— not  Jiiet  ran 
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FrcetloB  for  the  Man  on  i  Faridofk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MtBatcHuaana 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
8KMIAL  RscoRO,  I  wlsh  to  includs  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Atlantic  City  Press,  written  by  Rutb 
Milett: 

nxsDOM  foa  trx  man  on  fuxlottcb 
(By  Ruth  MUett) 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  column  urging 
parenta  to  let  their  sons  s(>end  their  own 
furkN^hs,  Instead  of  spending  the  furloughs 
for  them  by  lining  up  family  dinners  with 
all  the  distant  relatives  included,  dragging 
the  tired  men  around  to  see  people  they 
dont  care  about,  and  so  on. 

Today  a  letter  came  from  a  marine  in 
the  South  Pacific  saying:  "Thank  you  for 
explaining  something  to  our  parents  that 
we  cculd  not  very  well  explain  to  them  our- 
selves." He  went  on  to  say  he  thought  ha 
would  get  a  furlough  soon,  but  that  there 
were  so  many  things  he  wanted  to  do.  and 
the  time  would  go  so  fast,  he  was  hoping 
against  hope  his  family  wouldn't  have  a  lot 
of  things  lined  up  for  him  to  do. 

He  was  anxious  to  get  home — but  he 
wanted  home  to  be  the  way  It  was  when  he 
was  a  part  of  It.  He  didnt  want  a  lot  of 
extra  fuss  made.  Most  of  all,  he  didn't  want 
to  be  paraded  around  and  made  to  talk  about 
the  fighting  he  had  been  through. 

It  Is  kind  of  pathetic  to  think  that  men 
who  have  dreamed  of  home  for  a  year  or 
two  get  afraid  when  their  leaves  are  about 
due,  that  somehow  those  leaves  won't  be 
Just  as  they  want  them. 

A  family  can  make  it  all  right  If  It  win 
remember  Just  one  thing:  "it's  Johnny's 
furlough— and  nobody  cught  to  try  to  spend 
even  a  small  fraction  of  it  for  him.  It's 
his  to  do  with  exacUy  as  he  dreamed  he 
would," 


Step  Crippliof  Davy  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERUN  HULL 

or  wiaoowMw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  22. 1944 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeka 
past.  Members  representing  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  Northwest,  whence  comes 
more  than  half  the  dairy  products  need- 
ed for  our  armed  forces,  the  civilian  pop- 
ulaUoo.  and  lend-lease  shipments,  have 
been  receiving  hundred.s  of  letters  as  io 
the  plight  of  the  dairy  fanners  in  their 
endeavors  to  comply  with  Qovemment 
demands  for  greater  and  greater  produc- 
non.  The  lack  of  farm  labor  grows  more 
•nd  mora  acute  as  the  War  Manpower 
Commisaloo  contlnuea  to  pnu  for  more 
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Coupled  with  this  dairy  farm  situation 
is  that  created  by  the  drafting  of  young 
men  from  the  creameries,  cheese  facto- 
ries, and  milk  condensaries.  Wisconsin 
produces  one-eighth  the  Nation's  supply 
of  butter  and  more  than  one-half  its 
cheese.  Crippling  of  the  operations  of 
these  dairy  plants  by  taking  their  es- 
sential workers  from  them,  not  only 
shortens  the  Nation's  food  supply,  but  it 
also  involves  the  waste  of  the  precious 
milk  which  Wisconsin  cows  are  so  bounti- 
fully providing.  These  dairy  plants  are 
essential  industries,  just. as  vital  toward 
the  winning  of  the  war  as  other  war  in- 
dustries. Without  them  farm  production 
cannot  be  carried  on  in  sufficient  volume 
to  win  the  war.  To  cripple  their  activi- 
ties by  unwise  manpower  policies  is  just 
as  detrimental  to  cur  supreme  war  effort 
as  any  other  policy  directed  to  that  end. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  publish  all 
the  letters  of  protest  which  I  have  re- 
ceived. With  other  representatives 
whose  districts  are  vitally  affected,  I  have 
entered  repeated  protests  without  avail. 
A  letter  from  Milton  H.  Button,  director 
of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recites  some  of  the  many  endeavors 
of  that  great  State  department  to  direct 
attention  to  the  serious  situation  which 
grows  more  serious  daily,  without  its  pro- 
tests receiving  deserved  attention. 

More  than  2  months  ago.  Warren  W. 
Clark,  associate  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Agriculture,  made  a  survey 
of  the  situation  in  the  cheese  industry 
and  sought  to  obtain  the  intervention  cf 
General  Hershey,  without  result.  In  a 
letter  regarding  the  conditions  in  the 
cheese  factories,  Mr.  C.ark  says: 
UNiVERsmr  or  Wisconsin, 

COLLXCK   or   ACXICULTUBE, 

Jfadison,  April  14.  1944. 

Tou  have  no  doubt  already  had  your  at- 
tention called  to  the  very  gerious  situation 
which  faces  the  Wisconsin  cheese  industry 
through  the  operation  of  the  recent  policy  of 
National  Selective  Service  headquarters  in 
drafting  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
26  for  military  service,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. My  purpose  In  addressing  you  is  to 
provide  information  on  this  situation  which 
you  may  not  have  conveniently  available  and 
v.hich  you  may  find  helpful  in  considering 
the  problem. 

Much  of  the  following  information  has 
already  been  transmitted  to  General  Hershey 
by  Col.  John  P.  Mullen,  State  director  of  Wis- 
consin selective  service,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  no  relief  has  been  provided.  I  am 
also  furnishing  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  of  thj 
War  Food  Administration,  with  this  infor- 
mation. My  feeling  Is  that  this  situation 
needs  to  be  remedied,  not  because  of  the  re- 
sulU  which  the  drafting  of  young  cheese- 
makers  would  have  on  individuals,  impor- 
tant as  these  may  be,  but  because  of  the  very 
serious  effects  which  widespread  drafting  of 
young  cheesemakers  will  have  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  cheese  for  the  national 
war  effort. 

In  the  IJB3S  cheese  factories  In  Wisconsin 
there  are  1,475  men.  18  through  25  years  of 
oge.  One  hundred  thlrty-flva  of  these  men 
are  the  sole  operators  of  one-man  factories. 
TheU-  drafting  will  close  most  of  those  facto- 
ries. About  400  men,  18  through  26,  are  em- 
ployed in  two-man  factories,  and  about  IKK) 
men  of  the  same  ages  in  Isrger  factories. 

This  morning  I  was  told  of  an  operator  in 
a  one-msn  factory  in  CTark  County  who  was 
ordered  to  taka  a  pra-lnductlon  physical  as- 


amlnatlon.  His  absence  for  the  day  left  ab- 
solutely no  one  in  his  community  who  could 
take  care  of  the  milk  delivered  to  his  factory. 
The  report  is  that  farmers  located  a  State 
cheese  Inspector  In  another  part  of  the 
county,  surroimded  him  and  Insisted  that  he 
make  the  cheese  for  the  day  In  their  factory 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  milk. 

About  75  percent  of  our  cheese  factories  are 
located  in  sparsely  settled  rural  communities. 
The  established  custom  Is  to  use  cheesemak- 
ers" sons  and  young,  healthy  and  strong  farm 
boys  as  trainees  in  the  plants.  Factories  are 
unable  to  hire  labor  from  urban  areas  or  from 
older-age  brackets  due  to  the  generally  pre- 
vailing low -wage  scale,  the  long  worlr  sched- 
ule (7  days  and  70  to  80  hours  a  week),  and 
the  heavy  physical  labor  involved.  Women 
are  not  generally  adapted  to  this  work  for 
the  same  reasons.  (Cans  of  milk  weigh 
around  115  pounds,  cheddar  cheese  around  75 
pounds,  and  Swiss  cheese  drums  175  to  225 
pounds.)  Single  men  are  generally  employed 
because  they  can  board  and  room  with  the 
cheesemaker  in  the  living  quarters  above  the 
factory.  Married  men  are  not  attracted  to 
the  industry  as  helpers  becauce  of  the  ab- 
sence of  living  quarters  for  families  and  the 
Inconvenience  and  difficulties  of  daily  trans- 
portation from  urban  centers. 

There  are  absolutely  no  replacements 
avaUable  for  trained  cheesemakers  included 
In  this  group  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  experienced  helpers  cannot  be  replaced 
for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

State  selective  seivice  headquarters  esti- 
mates that  of  the  nearly  1,500  young  men 
now  working  In  cheese  factories  it  is  impera- 
tive that  at  least  560  be  deferred  to  prevent 
loss  of  food  and  reduction  In  milk  produc- 
tion. My  own  Judgment  Is  that  unless  an 
even  larger  number  Is  deferred  there  will  be 
serious  difficulty  in  handling  milk  in  the 
cheese  areas  through  the  flush  season  which 
Is  now  coming  on. 

I  am  receiving  reports  from  county  agents 
and  others  In  various  parts  of  the  State  in- 
dicating material  Increases  in  the  rate  of 
milk  production  over  the  same  period  of  1943. 
For  example,  the  county  agent  in  Pepin  Coun- 
ty has  collected  figures  showing  that  farmers 
In  that  locality  are  producing  11  percent  more 
milk  than  they  did  at  the  same  time  a  year 
ago.  A  condensery  operator  In  Door  County 
Is  receiving  12  percent  more  milk  from  fewer 
patrons  then  he  had  a  year  ago.  Ihe  Badger 
Consolidated  at  Shawano  reported  2  or  8 
weeks  ago  that  over  the  previous  30-day  period 
they  had  received  6  percent  more  milk  per 
patron  than  they  did  a  year  ago.  Other  less 
definite  reports  Indicate  that  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  there  Is  a  material  increase 
in  milk  production.  Professor  Proker  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  ovir 
plants  are  new  handling  40  percent  more 
whole  milk  than  they  did  In  1939,  of  which 
about  half  Is  due  to  an  Increase  In  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  the  other  half  due  to  shift- 
ing from  farm  separated  cream  production  to 
delivery  of  whole  milk. 

This  situation  is  significant  becavise  It 
means  that  mUk  which  Is  now  going  to  cheese 
factories  could  not  be  manufactvired  In  other 
plants  In  this  State  during  the  coming  fl;uh 
p-riod,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so.  In 
fact.  I  have  reports  of  condenseries  which 
are  unable  to  handle  all  the  milk  which  they 
are  getting  now  and  are  chipping  part  of  their 
normal  receipts  of  milk  to  other  condenseries 
for  processing.  With  the  spring  flxuh  com- 
ing on,  this  situation  will  become  more  seri- 
ous due  both  to  the  normal  seasonal  increase 
in  milk  and  the  removal  of  young  men  by 
draft  from  the  other  mllk-processlng  planU, 
I  need  not  include  to  you  a  sUtement  as 
to  ihe  ImporUDce  of  tha  Wlaoonsln  milk 
industry  In  the  national  food  progrim.  but 
many  other  paople.  Including.  I  presume, 
General  Harabay.  may  not  raallsa  that  Wia- 


eonsln  producee  one-eighth  of  all  the  milk  tn 
the  United  States  and  half  of  the  Cheddar 
cheese  produced  in  this  country.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  all  the  cheese  bot^ht  by 
the  Government  for  the  Army  and  lend- 
lease  purposes  comes  from  Wisconsin. 

Of  course.  If  nothing  Is  done  to  retain  theaa 
young  cheesemakers  in  their  factories,  there 
wUl  still  be  cheese  made  In  Wisconsin,  but 
the  productiod  of  this  type  of  food  will  ha 
badly  disrupted  and  considerable  amounts  of 
milk  wlU  spoil  or  wUl  be  fed  to  livestock. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice headquarters  can  be  convinced  that  this 
situation  should  be  handled  with  Judgment 
and  not  find  It  out  by  experience  when  It  Is 
too  late. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  W.  Claik. 
Asaociate  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  others  of  promi- 
nence in  Wisconsin  much  concerned 
with  conditions  wliich  are  growing  worse 
Instead  of  better,  is  Kenneth  W.  Hones, 
of  Ciiippewa  Falls,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Farmers  Union,  a  farm  organiza- 
tion whose  membership  rolls  embrace  the 
names  of  thousands  of  dairy  farmers. 
Mr.  Hones  is  a  fanner,  living  in  the  heart 
of  the  dairy  country.  He  knows  of  con- 
ditions first  hand.  He  set  forth  his 
views  in  an  emphatic  letter  to  General 
Hershey.  It  is  a  fair  statement  of  what 
must  be  expected  in  the  way  of  lowered 
production  of  dairy  products  imless 
prompt  relief  Is  afforded. 

The  following  copy  of  the  letter  of 
President  Hones  to  General  Hershey  may 
well  receive  attention  and  consideration 
by  our  administration  directors: 

WiacoNSiM  Faemexs  Union, 

Chippewa  Falls.  Wis. 
Gen.  Lewis  Rzismr. 

Selective  Service  Administration. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DCAX  QxNXSiiL  Hekshet:  No  doubt  by 
this  time  you  know  about  the  dairy  plant 
help  situation  in  Wisconsin.  Minnesota. 
Michigan,  Iowa,  and  the  other  dairy  Statee. 
There  is  great  pressure  for  me  to  come  to 
Washington,  but  work  here  makes  it  Impos- 
sible at  the  present  time. 

Unless  dairy  plants  are  classified  as  essen- 
tial war  plants,  and  skilled  workers  (eiich  as 
cheesemakers,  buttermakers,  inUke  and 
testers,  pan  operators,  dryer  operators,  truck- 
ers) are  classified  as  essential  war  workers 
and  given  a  nondraft  claasiflcation,  there  will 
be  mUlions  of  pounds  of  milk  that  wUl  cpoll 
and  never  be  processed  If  production  comea 
thrcugh,  as  all  indications  point  that  it  will. 

There  are  no  men  left  here  to  take  their 
place.  It  takes  many  months  to  train  these 
men.  and  only  young  healthy  rugged  men 
can  stand  this  kind  of  work.  As  we  farmeis 
understand  it.  dairy  products  are  the  most 
viUl  food  product  today.  Farmers  are,  more 
than  ever.  Iselng  forced  to  produce  a  higher 
quality  and  more  of  it.  We  have  prepared 
to  do  it  at  great  expense  of  increased  herds, 
machinery,  and  extra  feed  acreage.  But 
what  good  U  it  going  to  do  to  produce  the 
milk,  when  we  have  no  one  to  haul  it — 
or  when  it  reaches  the  plant  have  It  sour 
before  It  can  be  processed,  or  of  course  not 
processed  at  all  after  It  gpoUa?  A  man  can 
only  do  so  much  In  a  day,  Thaea  men  ara 
at   their  peak   load   right  now. 

Plants  sre  used  to  capacity  now.  Who 
la  going  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  lost  milk? 
How  can  a  quality  product  be  made  to  ship 
around  the  world  without  the  asaanttal 
skilled  help  to  tha  planu?  If  the  dairy 
plants  and  cbaaea  factories  ara  gotng  to 
ba  diamautlad  of  their  men,  why  don't  you 
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tt  nam  and  tell  funen  to  mO 

it  bJiTt  til  thla  lost 


B  tt*  tkiUMl  b«lp  In  the  pUnU  *r«  going 
I  b»  lalBHu  ttma  •wy  pUnt  wtn  have  to 
Hi  pvooMiliiff  voltmM  to  tto»  avftil' 
mpow.  and  fannen  will  have  to  de- 
Umt  on  a  raduofld  p«rotnt«c*  qix>U  m  aU 
dellTvr  MOM  mUk.  Dairy  planU  arc 
than  any  other  food  ptoc— 
;  Mflf  be  hard  tor  th«  Army 
•■tf'ltofy  Oipartrntnta  to  understand  that 
tbey  oould  convince  "bossy'"  to 
only  at  audi  timee  and  in  such 
lUty  as  they  see  fit  to  give  her  the 
to  take  care  of  her  highly  periahable 
The  four  spigots  under  a  cow  can- 
be  turned  off  or  on  at  the  command  of  a 
general. 

Moet  at  theee  skilled  men  are  unfortxmate- 
ly  mm§K  9$  jmn  ot  ate.  but  that  la  of  no 
•dQMqWBd*  baMH*  the  eelectlve  serrtee 
li  BOW  MhMttBt  tbmt  over  that  age  right 


ie— do  we  want  pioc* 
or  dfoat  «•? 
It  BOfc.  wblcb  iB  the  esBiimptlnn  now.  then 
tt  is  your  duty  to  so  announce  it  to  the  farm- 
ers right  now.  We  know  all  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  men  for  the  armed  laiilcaa. 
We  know  all  about  the  need  of  manpower  for 
tiM  SMtthera  Padflc.  India.  Italy,  the  inva- 
MHU  Bhd  all  that — but  what  we  wbo  are  pro- 
tfWlBg  froa  deyiight  to  long  after  dark  want 
to  kaom  la.  Do  you  want  our  boys  over  there 
to  eat  or  nott 

If  not.  ten  us.  and  tell  them.  too.  We  can- 
not produce  and  proceee  dairy  prodticta  with- 
out the  barely  eeeentlal  manpoww.  . 

An  appropriation  had  better  be  set  up  now 
to  pay  the  fanners  for  lost  milk  or  the  man- 
power policy  had  better  Im  changed  before  tt 
la  too  late.  It  certainly  does  not  look  pa- 
trtalle  to  us  to  set  tip  a  manpower  program 
vMefa  threatens  to  waste  the  food  that  is 
It  is  far  from  fulfllUng  the  oblt- 
te  the  farmer  to  hare  him  produce  it 
loee  It.  Thie  ia  not  the  eame  eon- 
whleh  has.  at  all  times,  bean  glTen 
the  mamifaeUvars  of  all  other  war  goods. 
Tbey  get  their  pay  plus  a  guaranteed  profit. 
We  fanners  are  asking  now  tor  a  show- 
down on  the  whole  question  of  production. 
nua  also  takes  waahlnsry  and  other  farm 
into  coMMwatlon.  Tbe  current 
at  ehaaglag  Agricultttre's  statta 
every  M  houta  la  grtlfug  beyond  reason  of 
•■y  aooDd  tartaasa  liiiijiBiiiit.  rarmers  can- 
■•4  cfeaaca  ttair  production  plan  to  meat 
MMli  type  at  oparatlocu  on  a  nMamant's  n»- 

Bop'nc  we  may  reeetve  the  naoeesary  ooo- 
stdsraUOA  baton  Hm  trouble  starts  out  here, 
Xam 

■mearety  yours. 

K.  W.  Boina» 
Stat*  Pntidtnt. 
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iMTe  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
BR  hcTvwHh  a  speech  made  by  Lawrence 
SuUivan.  noted  writer  and  author  of  the 
curient  best  seller  Bureaucracy  Runs 


peake 


Bounding    title.    Of 
customary  brevity) 


Amuck.    This    addre$s 
AprU  3.  1944.  before 
of  Detroit.    Mr.  Sulliv|in 
by  Mr.  Waldo  C 
Detroit  Bar  As90clatl(m 
IntrodueUon  of  the  s; 
dress  f oDow 

Mr.  Wauio  C.  OaAHaa.  Members  and  guests 
ot  the  ■Donomlc  Club,  t  ke  subject  to  be  dls- 
cueaed  today,  Bureaucra<  y  versus  Demccracy, 
In  the  United  States  t^iiday  and  tomorrow, 
bears  a  rather  legal 
oowae.  a  lawyer  (with 
would  bare  contracted  t  le  printing  of  versus 
to  vs.  However,  since  he  title  connotes  a 
eontroversy  our  spealu  r  might  feel  more 
at  boMM  with  a  brief  ge:  leral  InUoductlon  of 
the  ease.  At  tha  outsef.  I  want  to  make  It 
clear  to  you 

Mr.   Sullivan,   I   also   ^PP**'   '^   ^^   '^ 
fendant. 

Nest  to  winning  the 
atble,    no    other    natloAal 
progiees  during  raeant 
ing  to  mtlltoca  of  Am<  ricans  than  the  ap- 
parent diangee  which    sre  taking   place   In 
our  concepts  and  in  tte  form  of  our  Gov 
emment.    While  it  is  natural  for  some  per 
aoaa  to  question  and 
gtaaslTe  rcforme  which 


reeist  so-called  pro- 
nterfere  with  estab- 
Uahad  practices.  I  belle  e  most  of  us  reeog- 
nlas  that  **'«tr*  In  our  democratic  proceeees 
of  government  ara  tna  Itable  and  of ttlmes 
benefldal.  But  to  tho «  wbo  are  cloee  to 
the  preeent  plctxire,  and  who  are  experiencing 
hand   the  shackle  i,  waste,  delay,  and 


was    delivered 

Economic  Club 

was  introduced 

.  president  of  the 

Mr.  Granse's 

r  and  the  ad- 


war  as  soon  aa  pos- 

development    in 

is  more  alarm- 


ktlon  of  Amertcanj  energy,  half  bureau- 
half  free  enterirlse.  there  can  weU 
ooma  a  sense  of  futlltt  r  and  despair. 

I  think  that  you  ca^  never  do  anything 
oOaettvaly  by  halves.  I 
iB  wagtng  war — totaUy  tiiireaucratic  Genxuiny 
and  Japcm  are  more  efflc  lent  than  democratic 
America.  But  wbo  waits  total  bureaucracy 
In  the  United  States?  rhat  la  exactly  what 
we  are  fighting  against  on  foreign  soil.  Are 
we  going  to  permit  tt  to  seep  in  on  our 
own  8oU7  Kor  do  I  tkve  any  doubt  that 
working  coo  seratlvely  under  the 
uniform  and  unified  din  ctlon  of  our  Govern- 
ment, on  a  basis  of  n  utual  trust,  free  to 
develop  their  proven  gei  tlus  and  capacity  for 
production  and  dlstribu  ;lon  of  materials  and 
foodatuCfe,  are  far  moi »  effective  (even  in 
times  of  war)  when  unl  tampered  by  myriads 
of  governmental  bureai  a.  commissions,  reg- 
ulations, and  Kxecutlv( 
orders  which  have  the  1  orce  of  law. 

Moat  of  our  citizens  lave  but  a  compara- 
ttrely  small  and  clrcumi  crlbed  direct  contact 
with  such  govemmenta  i  agencies,  and  con- 
sequently little  chance  <  f  realising  their  far- 
reaching  effect  on  our  iresent.  and  poasthia 
future  way  of  life.  Bi  t  when  an  elevator 
operator  commented  u  me  the  other  day 
on  the  phase  of  O  P.  i  i.  rationing  that  the 
Ooverumeiit  Is  making  ::heaters  and  liars  at 
the  American  people.  I  lee  a  ray  of  simshlne 
In  oar  common  thlnkln  ^ 

l^art^mate}y.  there  ar  ;  some  men  In  and 
out  of  Ooremment  se-vlce  who  have  the 
ability  to  aaeartalB  the  broad  scope  of  bu- 
reaucratic control  now  n  vogue,  its  motlva- 
ttniT  forces  and  its  impll  xtions,  and  who  alao 
bsva  the  independezrt  |  loeltion  and  cotirage 
Bieeaaary  to  bring  the  facts  home  to  our 
people.  Our  speaker  tcday  is  one  of  thoee 
men.  With  38  years'  ex;  lerlence  as  a  Jotnnal- 
1st.  writer,  and  publish  sr,  most  of  them  in 
Washington,  he  has  dliplayed  a  knack  for 
getting  the  facts  en  ecc  nomlc  problems  and 
national  and  Intemat  ional  relations.  He 
now  directs  his  own  eo  inomic  news  service. 
National  HiMiliiaaa  Newii  from  the  National 
Press  Building.  Waahln  ton. 

Mr.  BuUlvan  has  wi  itten  a  number  of 
booka  and  his  most  re;ent  book.  Bureauc- 
racy Runs  Amuck,  is  >ne  which  you  cer- 
tainly should  read.    It  1 1  selling  so  fast  that 


you  might  have  a  little  dlOculty  In  getting 
a  copy  locally,  but  the  book  can  be  obtained 
thro\igh  the  putiliaher.  Bobbe-Merrill  Co., 
New  York.  A  condensed  stunmary  appears 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  on 
page  104.  under  the  title  '"The  World's  Big- 
gest Payroll." 

By  tbe  way.  Mr.  SuUlvan,  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Crow  has  forewarned  you  that  we  in  Dattolt 
are  captivated  by  the  charm  of  namea  and 
clans.  We  expect  great  things  from  men 
with  well-known  namea.  and  since  your  aamm 
looms  heavy  in  both  the  JournsJistic  and 
pugilistic  fields,  you  should  have  a  Detroit 
audience  convinced  before  you  start. 

8o,  with  confidence  that  all  of  us  are 
eagerly  awsltlng  to  hear  from  you  in  per- 
son. I  am  pleased  to  introduce  Mr.  Lawrence 
Sullivan.    (Applause.] 

Mr.  Lawsbncs  Suujtan.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Oranse. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit, you  gentlemen  honor  me  with  your 
mere  presence  here  today  In  tbe  midst  of  a 
bttsy  day  in  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy,  and 
I  shall  hope  to  return  the  compliment  two- 
fold— first,  by  being  brief,  and  secondly  by 
confining  myself  to  matters  of  public  records 
which  may  tie  verified  from  official  documents 
in  the  "arsenal  of  bureaucracy."    [Laughter.] 

After  about  18  years  of  Intimate  dally  con- 
tact with  the  Government  agencies  In  Wash- 
ington— but  never  having  t>een  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll  aside  from  a  brief  turn  in 
the  Army  35  years  ago — I  still  approach  this 
living  reality  of  bureaucracy  with  something 
approaching  awe.  for  I  have  found  that 
bureaucracy  is  a  many-sided  monster.  He 
can  come  at  you  from  a  dozen  directions  aU 
at  once — as  all  of  you  well  know  who  fill  cut 
the  production  reports,  the  tax  returns,  in- 
ventory forms,  and  material  questionnaires, 
or  who  must  answer  the  antitrust  suits.  No 
question  is  too  inconsequential  or  too  trivial 
to  find  a  place  in  the  Government  question- 
naire, and  It  must  be  answered  in  triplicate. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you  men  wbo 
are  straining  every  energy  in  the  battle  for 
production,  antitrust  suits  are  very  much 
a  part  of  the  war  picture  and  war  activity 
In  Washington  today. 

I  could  cite  the  record  of  one  great  In- 
dustrial concern — one  which  U  liberally  load- 
ed with  millions  of  dollars  in  vital  war  con- 
tracts—which has  received  47  Army  and  Navy 
K  awards  for  excellence  in  production  since 
the  summer  of  1»41.  and  in  the  same  period 
this  company  has  been  called  upon  to  appear 
and  answer  10  antitrust  suits  initiated  by 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Well,  thoee  men  are  developing  a  sort  of 
complex  attout  it.  Every  time  they  get  a 
fourth  Army  or  Navy  K  In  any  one  plant  they 
begin  to  look  arovmd  for  their  legal  fox  holes, 
for  they  know  on  averages  another  antitrust 
suit  is  coming  over  the  hill  pretty  soon. 
[Laughter] 

And  that,  gentlemen.  Is  the  experience  of 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  Co.  of  Delaware. 

Btireaucracy  is  a  practical  beginning  to- 
ward absolutism  in  government.  Here  is  the 
way  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  puts  it,  and  1  qtiote  from 
his  reports: 

"Contrary  to  all  our  phUoeophy  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  placed  in  one  appwlnted  per- 
sonnel all  three  powers:  they  make  the  rtiles. 
they  construe  the  rules,  they  enforce  the  rules. 
When  one  of  these  people  goes  to  an  ordi- 
nary private  citizen  he  goes  to  him  with  all 
the  powers  a  king  ever  had.  The  citizen  has 
no  power  to  resist,  practically  speaking,  the 
mandate  of  an  agent  of  these  bureaus." 

Thoee  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  has  been 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  for  more 
than  85  years,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  And  that,  gen- 
tlemen, is  the  first  challenge  of  bureaucracy 
versus  democracy  today. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  I  have  as- 
sured your  cordial  and  energetic  president. 
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Mr.  Crow,  that  I  propose  to  present  a  con- 
structive discussion. 

I  begin  with  the  assiunptlon  that  we  aU 
look  forward  to  tbe  same  great  ends  in  na- 
tional policy — to  keep  these  United  States  a 
going  concern,  solvent,  strong,  free,  unafraid, 
and.  alx>ve  all,  at  peace  with  itself. 

If  we  achieve  these  things,  we  need  have 
no  concern  about  secondary  Issues  and  poli- 
cies in  Government.  To  a  free  and  solvent 
America,  to  an  America  no  longer  throttled 
and  distracted  by  the  demoralizing  pulling 
and  hauling  of  imported  class  warfare  and 
alien  doctrines  of  collectivism — to  such  an 
America  all  things  will  be  added. 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
our  prevailing  American  bureaucracy  is 
deeply  infected  by  a  sjstematic  Infiltration 
of  alert  and  aggressive  job  holders  wbo  are 
sincerely  sympathetic  toward  varlcus  forms 
of  European  collectivism  and  that  this  group, 
entrenched  in  every  department,  are  warp- 
ing and  distorting  some  of  the  primary  powers 
and  authorities  of  Government  to  their  own 
ends — ends  concerning  which  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people  have  not  the  slight- 
est or  remotest  conception. 

Now,  all  this  has  been  going  on  for  about 
10  years.  The  resulting  administrative  con- 
fusions and  social  bewilderments  present  a 
challenge,  not  only  to  the  whole  concept  of 
free  enterprise  but  also  to  the  very  roots  of 
our  constitutional  tradition  of  checks  and 
tjalances  in  public  power. 

And  this  challenge,  unless  It  Is  met  by  an 
informed  and  intelligent  public  opinion,  may 
become  grave  and  menacing  in  tbe  post-war 
period;  because  the  record  shows  clearly  that 
while  otir  military  services  are  smashing 
through  to  a  certain  and  conclusive  victory 
in  this  stupendous  global  war,  many  of  our 
civilian  bureaus  and  boards  and  commissions 
and  offices  and  administrations  In  Washing- 
ton already  are  digging  in  for  post-war  per- 
manency. We  see  that  on  every  hand  in  the 
Capital  today — plans  to  continue  this  or  that 
program  or  agency  indefinitely. 

Bureaus  die  hard — and  the  war  agencies, 
as  tbe  recent  Baruch  report  warned  us.  al- 
most certainly  will  stretch  themselves  to  find 
essential  and  inescapable  peacetime  func- 
tions. Just  as  we  saw  the  relief  agencies  of 
1933  to  1039  continued  as  war  agencies  long 
after  all  need  for  the  original  programs  had 
disappeared.  This  was  true  particularly  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.;  and  it  still  is 
true  of  some  of  the  crop-control  programs — 
several  of  which  even  today  are  being  main- 
tained intact,  despite  the  fact  that  every 
former  urge  toward  limited  agricultural  pro- 
duction now  has  given  way  to  a  crying  world- 
wide demand  for  more  and  more  food  of 
every  sort. 

Thus  does  biueaucracy  tend  by  instinct  to 
move  in  ruts  and  rigid  routines.  It  simply 
cannot  adjust  itself  to  sudden  and  unex- 
j)ected  developments.  It  operates  largely  by 
what  it  calls  national  planning,  and  by  the 
time  the  master  plan  is  discovered  to  be  a 
mUe  or  two  wide  of  the  mark,  tbe  admin- 
istrative machine  still  must  grind  on  and 
on  until  a  new  plan  may  be  devised,  ap- 
proved, and  established. 

To  Illustrate  this,  as  recently  as  February 
of  last  year  the  Labor  Department  reported 
that  we  still  had  158.000  youngsters  em- 
ployed on  relief  programs  of  the  National 
Youth  Adminlsratlon.  But  a  very  smaXl 
footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  observed, 
"Beginning  in  July  1943,  the  N.  Y.  A.  was 
considered  a  training  program  for  war  work 
rather  than  a  relief  program." 

That  is  the  formula — the  relief  program  of 
yesterday  is  the  war  program  of  today,  and 
tomorrow  by  a  swish  of  the  pen  it  will  again 
be  a  relief  program. 

I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  not  be  dla- 
mayed  by  this  volume.  I  am  not  going  to 
read  it  all. 

It  comprises  about  2,000  pages  of  testimony 
before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Conuulttee  re- 


gr.rdlng  some  dllBcultles  encountered  at  the 
Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation,  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  production  of  naval  planes. 

I  brought  It  along  because  I  want  to  read 
a  passage  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas 
V.  De  Lorenzo,  president  of  Local  886,  U.  A.  W.- 
C.  I.  O..  at  Brewster. 

I  think  this  testimony  I>ears  pointedly  on 
this  whole  subject  of  "Bureaucracy  versus 
Democracy."  because  It  illuminates  a  prob- 
lem which  it  seenu  to  me  lies  at  the  very  core 
of  the  discussion — the  diffiulon  of  adminis- 
trative authority  among  10  or  a  dozen  agen- 
cies all  in  the  same  general  area  of  national 
policy. 

You  all  know  the  story  of  delayed  produc- 
tion at  Brewster.  It  has  been  told  many 
times  in  the  press.  There  have  been  six 
changes  of  management  since  November 
1940,  but  never  any  change  In  the  labor  pic- 
ture. And  now  we  hear  rumblings  of  another 
change  coming  over  the  hill. 

Well,  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  decided 
to  have  a  look-see;  and  In  due  course  called 
Mr.  De  Lorenzo  as  a  witness.  He  appeared  on 
November  4,  1943,  about  5  months  ago. 

This  record  shows  that  diu-lng  the  summec 
of  1942  the  Navy  decided  to  stop  producing 
dive  bombers  at  Brewster  and  switch  to 
fighters. 

Mr.  De  Lorenzo  testified  that  his  men  did 
not  like  tbe  Idea  of  switching  from  one  type 
plane  to  another.  Tbey  urged  management 
to  head  off  tbe  change. 

The  president  of  the  company  responded 
that  he  could  not  tell  the  Navy  what  type  of 
combat  planes  It  should  order.  Whereupon. 
Mr.  De  Lorenzo  set  out — as  he  put  It — ^to 
"raise  a  little  hell." 

H?re  is  tbe  testimony  (bearings,  p.  2978) : 

"The  Chaoucan.  To  raise  what? 

"Mr.  Dx  Lorenzo.  To  raise  a  little  hell. 

"The  CHAniMAN.  A  little  hell? 

"Mr.  De  Lorenzo.  Yes,  sir;  anyhow,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  we  came  down  here 
again  and  we  got  the  same  brush-off.  This 
time,  to  be  sure  that  we  were  absolutely  on 
the  record,  we  wrote  a  number  of  letters. 
We  wrote  a  letter  to  Chairman  Vinson,  July 
23,  1943,  protesting  the  change  from  the  dive 
bomber  to  the  fighter.  We  wrote  a  copy  of 
that  letter  to  the  Trtmian  investigating  com- 
mittee, to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  and  also  Secre- 
tary Knox,  David  I.  Walsh  (chairman  of  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee),  and  to 
Presllent  Roosevelt." 

Nevertheless,  Resr  Admiral  John  H.  Towers, 
then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  In- 
sisted that  the  >live  bombers  were  obsolete 
under  the  new  plan  of  strategy,  and  that  he 
wanted  fighters  for  the  new  carriers  that  were 
coming  off.  So,  the  switch  was  made,  but  not 
before  Mr.  De  Lorenzo  had  received  the  writ- 
ten promise  of  Admiral  Towers  that  lost  time 
incident  to  the  change-over  would  be  held 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 

"That  is  what  you  were  mainly  Interested 
In.  wasn't  it?"  the  committee  chairman 
asked  (hearings,  p.  2982). 

The  witness  responded:  "No,  sir.  Two 
things  I  was  interested  In:  No.  1,  employ- 
ment of  the  members,  and  No.  2,  prcduc- 
tion." 

"The  CnAixMAN.  You  ptit  the  flrtt  one,  the 
employment  of  the  members,  and  second,  the 
production? 

"The  WrrNESs.  Well,  it  would  be  a  very 
hard  choice  for  me  to  muks  In  my  clflcial 
capacity  as  a  president  of  a  local  tmion.  I 
put  the  emplovment  of  the  members  first. 
Perhaps  as  a  citizen  and  not  as  an  officer  of 
the  local  union,  I  would  put  production  first. 

"The  Chajbuan.  You  don't  think  because 
you  are  a  union  pre8ld3nt,  Mr.  De  Lorenzo, 
that  that  relieves  you  of  your  obligations  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  do  you? 

"The  Witness.  They  are  both  the  same,  air. 
Tou  couldn't  have  one  without  tbe  other. 

"The  Chairman.  But  you  thought  that  the 
union  situation  came  first? 


"Mr.  Di  LoBENso.  That  is  what  I  am  being 
paid  for.  sir. 

"The  Cbasucam.  That  is  what  I  am  asking, 
Do  you  think  you  tibould  put  the  union  above 
your  country? 

"Tlie  WrrNEss.  They  are  inseparable,  air; 
you  cannot  put  one  above  the  other  becaoaa 
you  cannot  have  one  without  the  other  In 
this  country.  In  other  covutrlee  you  can't 
have  either.  r 

"The  Cbaieman.  Well,  of  course.  If  that  is 
your  view,  there  Is  nothing  more  I  can  say 
about  It. 

"The  WiTNKjs.  It  is  my  view,  sir.* 

Now,  there  you  have  it.  Just  a  shade  of 
doubt,  if  you  please,  whether  the  intereet 
of  a  particular  lo<:al  on  long  Island  Is  on  a 
par  with  the  national  Interest  in  wartime. 

This,  I  contend,  is  the  second  great  chal- 
lenge of  bureaucracy  in  America  today. 

The  edmlnistratlve  system  In  Washington 
which  made  such  a  congressional  Inquiry 
even  necessary  is  a  quick  thumbnail  epitome 
of  tbe  whole  problem  of  government  by 
Executive  order. 

What  in  the  world  has  happened  in  this 
great  country  of  ours  that  the  United  States 
Navy  In  time  of  war.  must  first  obtain  the 
approval  and  consent  of  a  local  union  chief 
before  It  may  change  from  one  type  of  plane 
production    to  another? 

Now  tills  Brewster  ca£e  is  not  an  isolated 
Incident.  There  have  been  many  congres- 
sional inquiries  into  Federal  labor  policies  as 
they  touch  war  production — notably  by  the 
Smith  committee,  the  Truman  committee, 
tbe  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
the  Byrd  committee. 

As  long  ago  as  November  1937.  Admiral  Wil- 
liam D.  Leahy,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, and  now  White  House  Chief  of  Staff. 
submitted  In  his  annual  report  to  Congress 
the  observation  that  strikes  were  delaying 
the  naval  rearmament  program.  He  pointed 
out  that  53  destroyers  were  under  construc- 
tion during  that  year,  but  only  2  of  them, 
2  out  of  C3,  had  Joined  the  fleet.  Then  his 
report  went  on: 

"Twenty-three  of  these  veeaela  have  been 
delayed  in  Joining  tbe  fleet  by  strikes,  lata 
delivery  of  material,  and  necessary  changes 
during  construction." 

Another  report  from  the  Navy  covers  a 
strike  here  In  Detroit  in  August  to  October 
1939.  precisely  coincident  with  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  In  Europe. 

Inquiry  disclosed  that  this  strike  had 
halted  production  on  airplane  iMsarlngs  and 
castings  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  After 
the  strike  call,  management  was  not  per- 
mitted to  ship  even  the  parts  already  com- 
pleted and  packaged. 

So,  the  Navy  sought  permiesion  to  ship  the 
completed  parts  in  its  own  trucks.  But  this 
permission,  too.  was  also  denied  by  the  CIO. 

This  strike  began  on  August  29.  and  work 
was  resimied  on  October  8.  a  delay  of  41 
days. 

The  Navy's  report  added  that  this  delay 
hit  not  only  aircraft  production,  but  also 
several  parts  for  a  special  type  of  marine 
engine  then  being  developed  In  tbe  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard. 

Falling  to  obtain  permission  to  ship  tha 
completed  parts,  the  Navy  next  asked  permis- 
sion of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  ship  its  own  secret  dies 
and  patterns  to  another  plant,  to  avoid  clos- 
ing down  production  lines  on  both  aircraft 
and  marine  engines  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard. 

And  here  are  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  on  the  results  of  that  plea: 

"The  representatives  of  union  local  208 
were  given  full  access  to  the  files  of  tbe  Navy 
contracts  and  they  were  informed  that  tha 
delay  in  releasing  patterns  for  delivery  waa 
seriously  jeopardizing  the  manufacture  of  alr« 
plane  engines  at  the  naval  aircraft  facttxy. 

"At  the  end  of  the  dl&cussion  the  tmion 
reprecentatlves  stated  that  as  tha  atrlka  stM- 
atlon  stood  at  the  present  tima 
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So  It  simply  to  not  the  truth  to  my.  as  do 
some  defenders  of  bureaucracy,  that  all  thto 
headlong  expansion  and  bureaucratic  spend- 
ing is  In  pursuit  of  the  war  effort.  One  in- 
stance win  Illustrate  what  Senator  Btm)  to 
driving  at.  In  the  last  12  years  our  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  ^dian  Affairs  have 
increased  roughly  from  $17,000,000  to  135,- 
000,090.  Now  this  Is  an  Increase  of  100  per- 
cent In  a  10-year  period  which  saw  an  In- 
crease of  only  10  percent  in  our  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

If  time  permitted  we  could  review  com- 
parable figures  for  every  major  peace-time 
activity  in  Washington.  This  Is  not  a  war  of 
Red  skins.  The  Indians  are  not  fighting  the 
war  alone.     ( Laughter.] 

Now  all  this  headlong  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government  far  beyond  either  the 
practical  needs  or  the  economic  resources  of 
the  country,  is  bad  enough  in  its  own  right. 

But  there  Is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. Many  of  these  new  Federal  workers, 
particularly  in  the  so-called  Executive  order 
agencies,  are  known  to  be  identified  with 
or  active  affiliates  of,  or  sympathisers  with. 
Communist-front  and  party  line  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States,  or  red-fringe  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  these  people  in  the  Federal  service  are 
convinced  and  sincerely  l>elieve  that  the 
American  Constitution  is  outmoded  and  tbat 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise  to 
all  washed  up. 

As  long  ago  as  January  1040  a  committoe 
of  the  House  submitted  the  names  of  563  of 
these  people  who  had  been  Identified. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  de- 
nounced tbat  committee  report  as  "cheap" 
and  "sordid." 

About  3  years  later  the  same  committee 
submitted  another  report  and  sent  It  di- 
rectly to  the  Attorney  Genera;,  and  this  list 
carried  1.124  names.  This  to  the  origtnal 
certified  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  here  is  a  list  showing  the  dto- 
tributlon  of  those  fellow  travelers  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  Ooverument. 
(Showing  letter.  I 

I  will  not  read  them  all.  but  a  few  will 
indicate  the  disbursion:  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  307;  Federal  Security  Agency, 
145;  Department  of  Labor,  98;  War  Depart- 
ment, 45;  Navy  Department,  40.  And  so  It 
runs  throufth  every  branch  of  the  Govem- 
moit  in  Washington.  Wherever  you  turn, 
vtoataver  your  line  of  activity,  you  are  cure 
to  And  there  in  the  agency  a  loyal  cell  of 
fellow  travelers,  watching  operations,  warp- 
ing programs,  thinking  up  those  damnable 
questionnaires  which  it  will  take  busy  men  a 
ctoy  or  a  week  to  answer. 

Now  5  people  on  thto  Itot  were  getting 
salaries  of  $10,000  a  year  or  more,  and  a  total 
of  870  of  them  were  getting  salartos  of  over 
$3,000  a  yaar.  So.  this  to  not  a  list  of  ele- 
vator operators  and  ctistodiana.  This  Ito't 
to  my  mind  explains  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Washington  these  last  10 
years. 

Oar  Government  Is  a  bureaucratic  surrey 
with  a  red  fringe  on  top.     (AppUiase.| 

Several  years  ago  another  committee  of  the 
House  dtoeovered  that  the  Chief  Bconomtot 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Conference  for  Progressive  Political  Action. 

The  letterhaad  of  thto  organization  carries 
this  arresting  slogan: 

"It  alms  to  Inspire  the  workers  to  take  con- 
trol of  industry  and  Government,  aboltoh  tha 
ptaaent  capltaltet  system  and  build  a  work- 
ers* republic." 

NOW  when  thto  evidence  was  presented  to 
the  committee,  the  Chief  Boonomlst  for  tha 
National  Labor  Relathms  Board  denied  ever 
having  subscribed  to  such  a  program,  but 
bare  to  the  letterhead  with  his  name  on  It— 
and  the  quotation  1  have  just  re.id  to  you — 
as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee;  and 
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there  are  on  tbat  list  two  other  men  who  are 
now  with  the  Government — one  of  them  in 
the  O.  P.  A.  at  $5,600  a  year  and  the  other 
one  In  O.  P.  M.,  now  W.  P.  B..  at  $5,600  a  year. 

Well,  thto  proved  to  be  pretty  strong  meat 
for  Congress  and  the  next  time  the  N.  L.  R,  fe. 
appropriation  bill  came  by.  they  Just  abol- 
ished that  Job.  They  lald,  "We  cannot  have 
men  like  that  in  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  making  labor  policy,  making 
tobor  decisions  all  over  the  country. 

So.  he  was  dismissed,  but  where  do  you 
think  he  to  today?  On  January  16.  1943,  he 
was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Labor 
Division,  In  the  War  Production  Board.  And 
he  to  stm  there. 

Now  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  not 
misunderstand  what  I  am  saying  about  thto 
rellow  uaveler  infiltration.  I  ara  not  saying 
that  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment or  even  a  considerable  minority  are 
Communists  or  Fascists  or  in  sympathy  with 
any  other  form  of  Exiropean  statlsm. 

But  what  I  do  say  to  that  there  is  In  tha 
Federal  establtohment  today  a  closely  knit 
network  of  aggressive  communism,  which 
reaches  to  every  branch  and  department  of 
our  Government,  and  that  these  cells.  If  you 
please,  of  European  collectivism  look  forward 
to,  and  plan  for,  a  wholly  new  structure  of 
government  and  economic  life  in  these 
United  States. 

They  look  forward  to  an  economic  system 
rationed  and  regimented  to  the  last  shoe 
lace  and  the  last  ounce  of  tapioca. 

They  look  forward  to,  and  plan  for,  a  na- 
tional system  of  completely  socialized  medi- 
cine, universal  labor  conscription,  a  regi- 
mented agriculture,  and  absolute  Govern- 
ment control  of  both  production  and  distri- 
bution through  labor-management  plant 
committees  and  Industry  advisory  committee 
in  O.  P.  A.,  W.  F.  A.,  and  W.  P.  B. 

To  sustain  all  this  set-up  financially,  they 
are  developing  a  new  theory  of  economic  per- 
petual motion,  which  teaches  that  the  more 
you  spend  the  richer  you  are.  and  the  greater 
the  Government  deficit  the  less  the  people 
owe — bf  :au8e  they  owe  It  only  to  themselves. 

Now  after  10  years  of  all  this,  we  are  going 
to  end  up  sometime  In  the  next  year  or  two 
facing  a  national  debt  of  $1,500  or  $2.C00  per 
capita.  That  means  $7,000  for  the  average 
family,  and  on  the  long-pull,  we  shall  face  a 
contraction  of  perhaps  6,000.000  to  8,000,000 
in  our  total  gainfully  employed,  and  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  savings. 
We  might  have  to  be  fighting  off  infiatlon  if 
W2  do  not  get  into  production  quickly  when 
the  war  Job  to  done. 

I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  thto  Nation  has 
the  energy  and  skills  and  resources  to  cope 
successfully  with  these  post-war  problems. 

But  I  insist  that  ' :  we  are  going  to  pull  out, 
we  must  give  America  her  head.  We  must 
release  once  more  the  unmeasured  driving 
power  of  free  enterprise,  freedom  of  contract 
and  security  of  individual  thrift  against  wild 
and  reckless  government  spending.  We  must 
face  the  reality  that  Social  Security  reared  on 
the  quicksands  of  Federal  deficits  are  neither 
social  nor  secure;  and  finally  we  must  root 
out  cf  our  legal  structure  forever  that  ab6vu°d, 
demoralizing  and  utterly  tm-American  law 
which  begins  with  the  premise  that  employer 
and  employee  are  natural  enemies  who  may 
not  even  speak  to  each  other  except  under 
the  tutelage  and  watchful  eye  of  a  Federal 
agent.     (Applause.] 

The  solutions  which  we  bring  to  these 
post-war  problems  must  be  American  solu- 
tions eprung  from  the  instincts  of  freedom 
and  the  imquenchable  aspirations  of  liberty. 
Our  programs  must  be  practical,  they  must 
be  Slated  clearly  so  that  people  will  know 
where  they  are  going  and  what  they  ara 
suppKeed  to  do;  and  they  must  be  honest. 

If   we   try   any   other   approach,   we   will«r 
gamble  needlessly  and  dangerously  with  the 
richest  herltape  and  the  brightest  promise 
lor  human  welfare  that  the  Almighty  God 


ever  has  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of 
a  people. 

Specifically,  we  must  ^ve  tax  policies 
designed  to  raise  revenue,  not  to  remake  and 
reform  America. 

We  must  restore  a  monetary  system  which 
will  encourage  investments  In  the  future  of 
America. 

We  must  set  down  the  principle  In  tow 
that  the  right  to  work  to  more  sacred  than 
the  right  to  strike.     [Applause.] 

And,  finally,  we  must  uproot  the  spend- 
thrift bureaucracy — this  Frankenstein  mon- 
ster— and  re-affirm  in  Government  the  an- 
ctont  virtues  of  prudence,  thrift,  and  tha 
honest  day's  work. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  set  America 
once  more  on  these,  the  true  paths  of  her 
national  character  and  greatness. 

Thank  you.     (Applause.) 


Farm  Security — C.  I.  0.  Political 
Action — Pegler 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
and  print  two  editorials,  I  am  inserting 
the  two  written  by  Westbrook  Pegler,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  News  of  June 
20  and  21.  This  is  an  interesting  and 
startling  statement  of  facts,  which  con- 
firms the  suspicions  of  many  and  vindi- 
cates those  who  prophesied  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  association  with  Sidney  Hill- 
man  meant  an  effort  to  inveigle  as  many 
farmers  as  possible  into  that  perniciously 
active  communistic  set-up  to  aid  the 
fourth  term  and  to  help  Russianize  the 
Congress: 

(From   the   Washington   News  of  June  20, 
1944] 

FAIB  ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York,  June  20.— Long  dtotance  tele- 
phone records  subpenaed  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee have  revealed  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  political  action  committee  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  following: 

The  White  House  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Vice 
President  HzMar  Wallace,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  various  regional  directors  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  having  power  to 
exert  strong  political  and  economic  pressure 
on  farmers. 

Numerous  calls  to  regional  P.  8.  A.  ofllces 
were  made  in  most  cases  by  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
asstotant  director  of  the  political  action 
committee,  who  resigned  hto  Job  as  Chair- 
man of  the  F.  S.  A.  in  Washington  to  become 
actual  manager  of  the  P.  A.  C.'s  campaign 
to  elect  President  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
torm  and  Mr.  Wallace  for  a  eecond  term  and 
to  defeat  a  select  list  of  aspirants  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Sidnev  Hillman,  P.  A.  C.  chairman,  to  pres- 
ident of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
C.  I.  O.,  and  recently  has  been  denounced 
by  David  Dublnsky  and  other  right-wing 
union  radicals,  as  leader  of  the  Communtot 
Party  in  New  York,  now  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party, 

Baldwin  has  held  vartous  key  Jobs  in  Wash- 
ington ever  since  1938.  when  he  caught  on 
as  Asstotant  Secretary  of  Agrlcultive  under 


Wallacs.  He  became  Director  of  the  Varm 
Security  Admlntotratlon  in  October  1940. 
The  phcne  calto  indicate  a  strong  continuing 
Interest  and  Influence  in  the  F.  S.  A.,  while 
he  to  on  leave  serving  with  the  political  leader 
of  the  New  York  Communist  faction  of  tha 
union  movement. 

The  slips  showed  28  calls  from  the  New 
York  headqtiarters  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  direct  to  the  White  House, 
Including  one  from  Hillman  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  another  from  Hillman  to  David 
Niles.  formerly  Nyhiis.  of  Boston,  ona  of  the 
President's  selfless  asslstanta  with  a  paaslon 
for  anonymity  and  for  left-wing  politics. 
Hillman  also  called  Vice  President  Wallacb. 
Baldwin  to  recorded  as  having  made  three 
calls  to  Wallace's  ofllce. 

The  Hillman-Baldwin-Conununlst  group  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  has  defeated  for  renominatlon 
both  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas,  and  JoR  Starnrs, 
of  Alabama.  Starnsb  to  a  member  of  the 
Dies  committee. 

Records  show,  according  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, hundreds  of  calto  from  the  P.  A.  C.'s 
New  York  headquarters  to  various  Oovem- 
ment ofllcials,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  in  the  Department  of  Agrl« 
culture,  which  controto  the  Farm  Security 
Admlntotratlon  and  the  fortunes  of  many 
farmers  through  its  local  agents  scattered 
everywhere. 

[nom  the  Washington  News  of  June  21, 1944| 

rAXR  KNOnCH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
Nxw  Y(»K,  June  21  .—Yesterday  I  reported 
that  the  Dies  Committee  had  subpenaed 
long-distance  slips  of  the  telephone  company 
which  showed  that  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  had  been  carrying  on  con- 
versations with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
two  of  the  President's  anonymous  political 
secretaries  at  the  White  House,  with  Vica 
President  Hrnbt  Wallace  and  hto  secretaries, 
with  Attorney  General  Blddle,  and  with  Fafm 
Security  Administration  regional  directors. 
These  telephone  slips  showed  further  that 
C.  B.  Baldwin,  a  New  Deal  farm  bureaucrat 
from  the  beginning  of  the  administration  in 
1933,  and  now  Political  Action  Committee 
assistant  director,  had  telephoned  several  of 
hto  old  subordinates  in  the  F.  8.  A.  in  reglor\s 
where  the  P.  A.  C.  was  opposing  the  renomi- 
natlon of  Congressmen  and  Senators  whom 
it  had  marked  for  defeat.  Until  recently, 
Baldwin  was  P.  S.  A.  chief. 

The  factual  report  was  long  and  left  no 
room  for  interpretation.  Today  we  may 
study  the  meaning. 

Chairman  of  the  P.  A.  C.  to  Sidney  Hillman. 
president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers.  Hillman  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1907  as  a  Russian  refugee  from  the 
Czars  and  if  he  ever  worked  at  all  at  any 
laborious  trade,  his  experience  was  brief  for 
he  acquired  the  sedentary,  political  Job  of 
union  president  in  1914  and  has  held  it  since. 
He  had  preoccupations  which  made  it  in- 
convenient for  him  to  take  part  in  World 
War  No.  1,  In  May  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  to  be  the  "labor"  member  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense.  Later  he  was  appointed 
to  a  position  In  the  Ofllce  of  Production 
Management. 

A  few  months  ago  Hillman  allied  himself 
openly  with  the  Communists  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
in  New  York  in  a  fight  for  control  of  tha 
synthetic,  left-wing  political  organization 
known  as  the  American  Labor  Party.  Tha 
right-wingers  fought  him  but  Hillman  and 
the  Commimlsts  won.  The  A.  L.  P.  there- 
upon became  the  successor  to  the  Commuist 
Pa.ty.  which  annoxmced  Its  own  dissolution. 
Meanwhile,  Hillman,  proceeding  with  tha 
organization  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  had  proposed  that  In  New  York 
State  all  workers  be  compelled  to  Join  tmlona 
and  pay  a  political  Income  tax  to  the  commit* 
tee  for  use  in  the  fourth-term  campaign. 
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Xil  IU(  jmn  In  tte  fum  Security  Admln- 
ktnutao.  Baldvte  MBt  an  otsanlBfttion 
within  Um  Oomcxunent  «tUch  nacbea  Into 
•wry   tmtm   eouaty.    U    is  citgtntiMxl    and 


ttoa  cowctoii.  lu  r«fk»i«I 
Baklwln's  cubordinatM.  aod  waaM  te  hla 
■gain  ahould  Mr.  tLaomrtlt  b* 
I  -^^■'^  Baldwin  cart  to  z«>um* 
tlM  |»b  fram  wliiali  ha  taaa  taehnieally  ra- 
te* la  maraly  on  laava 
on  loan  to  ttoa  C.  L  O.  for  Um  durattaa 

Tho  jot  <te<anca  «aM»  dlHOvatad  by  ibe 

TtMy 


•aUa  to  tlM  Whlta 
•Umv  oaito  to  r.  a 
U»  mommtU  Party 
maintain   that   tbera 
tmmn  tba  VifhUa 
am  cooiiaiBoa.    Ttao 
part. 


alon*  and  many 
lAoaL  Tct 
P.  A.  a  wofiM 
la  no  aoMnawtlnn  b»- 
OK  tha  F.  a  A^  and 
C.  L  O,  tor  Ite  owB 
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that  tha  P.  ▲.  O.  la  a  fratmtow 
U  ogganl— tliT.  uncamnacfd 
with  th«  Bfooaavalt  party. 

Mr.  Biddla.  ana  of  theaa  who  waa  eallad 
fey  km*  dMonea  from  th*  P.  A.  C.'a  baad 
^mimn  haa  gtwmi  an  uptult  that  its  "adu- 
eatkmal  acUvltlca."  ara  lacltlmata  and  ooo- 
trary  to  no  law.  aMhangh  thus  far  It  has 
lalHd  tloajOM  foa  tha  laartlk  taaa  aanyaicm* 
haa  acciam  to  it»iiu««»  mora,  and  la  cam- 
for  blm  and  hla  chief  throughout 
itry. 
The  aemare  of  the  teiepihaoe  reourda  waa 
hl^-handMI  operatton.  In  total  effect, 
tnformatlee  thtia  obtained,  he— >€i 
lable  the  meCbed.  plainly  iImwb  that 
r  O.  I  O  Poimcnl  Aetloa  Omuatttee.  bcav- 
Oy  IttfeKted  with  OOmmwnlata.  U  an  avxUlary 
ti  the  Rooarvalt  tBwrth-taim  party  oa  terms 
«t  tBChnate  t— miltotlon  wKh  Mr.  Rooaevelt. 
miaa  tani  nyphua.  and  lonathaD 
the  PraaMant's  confidential  polttl- 
■genu  IB  the  White  Houae.  with  Vloa 
It  Waixscv  and  with  the  Departmenta 
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Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
k«vt  to  extend  my  rtnarka,  I  Include  ibe 
foUowtas  editorial  vhidi  appeared  In  the 
June  21. 1M4.  iieiw  of  ibe  Chkago  Daily 
News: 

TO  CtiBSWTmtMTM 

An  tq>  axkd  down  I«ka  Michigan  high  water 
la  tearing  out  bsachaa.  undezmtnlng  bTuSs 
and  banJca,  encroaching  on  property  and 
ttreatening  ahora-alde  buildings.  The  lake 
waa  Tery  high  last  year.  It  la  still  high,  and 
may  go  higher.  But  tn  Chicago,  tha  river 
that  aboaM  flow  fresh  and  clear  thromh  the 
heart  of  the  city  Ilea  stagnant,  an  opan  sewer, 
tflsgnstlng  no  leaa  to  smell  than  to  look  at. 

The  rlTsr  is  stagnant  becai—  loeka  have 
built  to  keep  It  stagnant; 
water  might  flow  through  tt  out  of 
lake  than  the  1.800  cubic  feet  per 
fixed  by  the  Supreme  court  In  ISS8,  on  ccan- 
plaint  of  the  Stataa  of  Mlrhlgan.  Wlacansm, 
and  othara  who  claimed  that  Chicago  was 
knrarlng  the  level  of  the  lakea. 

It  haa  never  been  prored  that  rersolng 
tha  Chicago  Blvar  appredabty  lowaeat  the 
Compared  to  tha  Tart  TOtOBe  at 


help  anyone,  doea  It 
WTsconsln.  Michigan, 
demn  Chicago  to  live 
the  lake  water  Is  at 


bow  any  fair-minded 


water  InTolTod.  the  Chicago  flow  seems  In- 
slgnlflcant.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  lakes 
aeama  tathar  to  be  vai  uely  governed  by  aoma 
kind  of  long-term  we  ther  cycle. 

The  queatlon  we  '  rlah  to  raise  again  Is 
this:  Whatever  tha  8  iprame  Coxirt  has  said 
or  may  say.  do»  tt  t  laka  any  sense,  does  U 


satisfy  to  any  degree 
ind  the  others,  to  con- 
>y  an  open  sewer,  when 

a  level  so  high  It  Is 


•ctuany  destroying  pi  operty?    We  do  not  see 


person  can  answer  this 


other  than  In  the  m  latlve.    We  think  that 


the  platntlffs  ahould 


pralve  their  legal  rights 


while  the  water  U  h  gb.  and  allow  Chicago 
to  fluah  out  the  atag  umt  river. 
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Mr.  LANE, 
to  extend  my 
wish   to  include 
peared  in  the  Even 
Dl   C.   June   32. 
launching  record 
in  connection  with 
try: 


Speaker,  under  leave 
in  the  Rccoso,  I 

article  which  ap- 
ng  Star.  Washington. 
944.   reiaUve   to   the 

the  Neponaet  yard 
landing  cralt  infan- 


ut 


AKOrmWI     UtUNCRIMO 

pvra  LAivMHo  caAJlr 


th  I 


al 


June  32 
Infantry)  i 

900   workmen   start«|l 
labrlcated  X60-foot 
vlous  record  for 
by  several  days. 

~We  could  do  It 
a  cowpic  of  hours' 
one  group  ct  welder  i 
tt  Son  Corporation's 

Only  the  yard's 
the  craft.    OfBclals, 
tha  launching    wlth)n 
amaaament. 

WhUa    Iba 
alaadlBg   alena   on 
tomadlately   behind 
larto  ptooe  by  a 
Twelve  mlnutaa 
place,  and  IS  mlnut^ 
aaotlon  waa  hoisted 

■aeh  of  the 
tad  perfectly  togatb^ 
Into  action.    Other 
tng.  wiring,  and 


BSCQKD— WBLOKKS' 

AixoAT  IN  T  Hooaa 

An  Ld  (landing  oalt 

launched  today  7  hours  altar 

sscmbilng   the    pre- 

I.  to  break  the  pre- 

type   of  construction 


over  again  right  after 

aald  a  spokesman  for 

at  the  Qcorge  Lawlay 

Neponset  yard. 

r  igular  crew   worked  on 

<  rho  had  hoped  to  make 

18  hours,   expressed 


ptimped  Into  flnlahe  I 

tbaic  tlghtneaa.  then 

At  1 :67  the  craft 
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Mr.  Speaker,  tbere 
the  press  In  rtcent 


stern    section. 

the    waya,   the   aectlon 

the   bow  waa   lowcrad 

crane  at  7:  03  a.  m. 

the  boTT  was  laid  In 

attar  that  the  middle 

I  town. 

Immediately  waa  fla- 

aad  tha  weldera  wesU 

vkaan  inataUed  ptp- 

aqulpmant.    Ai 

complatad.    wattf 

compartmeata  to 

pumped  otU  agala 

down  the  waya. 


weeks  in  regard  to  the  Yugoslavian  situ- 
ation, and  particularly  in  regard  to  Tito. 
Under  present  war  restrictions,  newe 
In  regard  to  our  allies — or.  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  foreign  country — is  not  printed 
unless  It  has  the  approval  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information,  of  which  Hon. 
Elmer  Davis  is  Director. 

I  have  followed  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  releases  in  regard  to  Yugo- 
glavla.  and  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Director  of  War  Information  is  feeding 
Communist  propaganda  to  the  American 
people  in  regard  to  the  conditions  In 
Yugoslavia. 

The  American  peojile  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Tito  and  his  Partisan  army  has 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia, 
wbereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not 
so — General  Mihailovich.  ttw  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Yugoslavian 
Army  and  also  the  minister  of  war  of 
the  Yugoslavian  Government  in  Exile, 
has  the  support  of  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

Yugoslavia  was  overrun  by  the  Nazi 
hordes  on  October  6. 1941,  and  imder  the 
magnificent  leadership  of  General  Mi- 
bailovtch,  the  people  have  been  bravely 
fluting  the  savage  invader  since  that 
time. 

It  would  appear  from  recent  interna- 
tional political  incidents  that  the  United 
States  has  forsaken  two  of  its  oldest 
allies  in  this  war— Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Poland  was  the  first  country  to 
be  invaded  by  the  Nazi,  and  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  has  been  valiantly  fight- 
ing the  Germans.  Certainly,  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  which  were  among  the  earli- 
est to  suffer  the  devastation  of  Axis  ag- 
gression, deserve  to  be  honored  by  every 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  par- 
ticularly by  countries  which  did  not  ex- 
perience the  blow  of  the  Axis  aggressor 
until  much  later,  such  as  our  own  Nation, 
on  December  7,  1941,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  June  22,  1941.  However,  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  and  is  a 
matter  to  be  greatly  deplored  and  one 
which  deserves  the  protest  of  all  honest 
men  who  seek  nothing  of  selfish  gain  for 
themselves  out  of  this  terrible  Global 
War. 

Z  wish  to  can  attention  to  a  sequence 
of  events,  with  respect  to  Yugoslavia, 
which  wni  correct  the  false  Impression 
given  the  American  people  by  the  propa- 
ganda released  by  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation. 

On  May  5.  1644.  General  VeleMt,  chief 
of  Tito's  military  mission  to  England, 
said  that  Tito  had  an  army  of  300,000 
fighting  men  and  that  Tito  has  liberated 
and  now  controls  two-thirds  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Yugoslavia.  We  have  been  given 
to  understand  through  public  anounce- 
ments  made  by  such  authorities  as  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  that  because  of  the 
vast  army  Tito  has,  it  is  the  basis  on 
wWch  Great  Britain,  primarily,  and  the 
ITnfted  States,  secondarily,  has  switched 
their  support  from  General  Mihailovich 
to  Tita  In  brief,  the  fact  that  Tito  U 
supposed  to  have  liberated  and  now  con- 
Irote  the  major  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Yugoslavia  and  that  he  has  a  larsor 
and  a  more  active  fighting  force  oppos- 
ing the  Nazis  than  General  Mihailovich, 
with  some  300,000  men  as  against  16.000 
under  General  Mihailovltch.  as  charged 
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by  Tito,  or  40.000  as  claimed  by  General 
Mihailovltch. 

The  only  honorable  reason  which  the 
American  people  and  the  Allies  can  ac- 
cept for  abandoning  General  Mihailo- 
vich, who  organized  and  matatahied 
Yugoslav  opposition  to  the  Nazis  ever 
since  May  20.  1941,  and  for  switching 
our  support  now  to  Tito  who  did  not 
emerge  as  a  leader  of  any  opposition  to 
the  Nazi  until  the  middle  of  1942.  would 
be  only  if  it  were  tnxe  that  Tito  has  w(m 
the  support  of  the  Yugoslav  people,  and 
General  Mihailovich  has  lost  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  now  able  allegedly  to  muster  no 
more  than  16,000  men  under  arms,  and 
that  he  has  ceased-— or  practically 
ceased — to  fight  the  Nazis,  but  the  facts 
are  Just  the  opposite  as  have  been  re- 
vealed by  recent  events. 

On  May  25,  1944.  a  German  broadcast 
reported  a  surprise  raid  on  Tito's  head- 
quarters by  a  few  hundred  Nazi  para- 
chutists. For  3  weeks  this  report  re- 
mained unconfirmed  by  Allied  sources. 
Then  in  a  dispatch  by  Renter's,  the  semi- 
official British  news  agency,  there  came 
confirmation  that  Tito  had  fled  his 
mountain  retreat.  The  Reuter's  said 
that  the  sudden  German  attack  necessi- 
tated the  transfer  of  Tito's  headquarters 
from  one  part  of  Yugoslavia  to  another. 
But  finally  the  truth  came  out  as  to  Tito's 
whereabouts;  it  was  established  that  he 
had  fied  to  Bari,  Italy.  Coincidentiy, 
Reuter's  reported  that  Tito  is  conducting 
negotiations  with  the  new  Yugoslav 
Premier,  Dr.  Ivan  Subasic.  somewhere  in 
Yugoslavia.  That  also  appears  to  be  not 
so.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the 
negotiations  are  being  conducted  in 
Italy. 

This  sequence  of  events  now  raise  ques- 
tions which  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
publicly  announced  reasons  for  switch- 
ing Allied  support  from  General  Mihailo- 
vich to  Tito. 

The  Nazi  raid  on  Tito's  headquarters 
exploded  the  myth  of  Tito's  claim  that 
he  had  300.000  followers.  No  sensible 
penoii,  wbctber  they  had  military  train- 
ing or  not,  could  be  lead  to  behere  that 
300.000  men,  secure  in  mountainens  ter- 
rain, in  a  coontry  where  they  knew  every 
moimtain  pass  and  trail,  could  be  dis- 
persed— yes,  atmihilated — by  a  few  hun- 
dred enemy  parachutists.  It  also  raises 
the  question  as  to  how  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  a  few  German  troops  to  drop 
from  the  skies  and  recapture  the  liber- 
ated territory  claimed  to  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  Yugoslavia,  causing  Tito  to  flee 
from  his  liberated  territory  and  take 
refuge  under  Allied  guns  In  Bari,  Italy. 

In  reality  Tito's  army  never  did  con- 
sist of  more  than  a  band  of  Communist 
followers,  and  because  of  Great  Britain's 
wish  to  appease  Stalin,  they  have  been 
supporting  Tito  and  have  withdrawn 
their  support  from  General  Mihailovich, 
and  the  United  States  has  apparently 
acquiesced  to  Great  Britain's  wishes  in 
the  matter. 

In  view  of  Tito's  claims  as  to  the  enor- 
mous size  of  his  army  and  the  territory 
he  Is  supposed  to  have  liberated,  which 
propaganda  has  been  disseminated  to  the 
American  peoirie  by  the  OfDce  of  War  In- 
formation, tho-e  arises  now  in  t^e  mind 


of  any  falr-tWnking  person  doubt  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  claims  made  by  Tito 
or  in  his  behalf  are  true  or  ever  were  true. 

This  is  obviously  a  most  important 
question,  and  if  Tito's  claims  are  not,  or 
never  were  true,  what  are  the  reasons 
for  switching  Allied  support  from  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  to  Stalin's  satellite, 
Tito?  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the 
import  of  these  questions.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  denying  or 
questioning  the  probable  fact  that  Tito 
has  been  engaged  in  some  military  activ- 
ities against  the  Nazis,  and  that  he  has 
helped  to  harass  the  foe.  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  belittle  what  Tito  has  actually 
done,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
need  to  exaggerate. 

It  is.  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  the 
American  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
by  releases  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation and  with  statements  of  so-called 
facts  which  appear  to  support  their  con- 
tritions that  Tito  is  the  "whole  show** 
in  the  Yugoslav  opposition  to  the  Nazis 
and  that  he  has  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

It  Is  reasonably  clear,  however,  to  any- 
one who  takes  the  time  to  examine  the 
facts,  that  Tito's  activities  against  the 
NazlB  have  been  grossly  misstated — small 
skirmishes  were  exaggerated  into  great 
campaigns — small  bands  of  partisans 
were  exaggerated  into  great  armies, 
negligible  hit-and-run  raids  against 
minor  villages  and  uninhaiiited  places 
were  exaggerated  into  great  military 
triumphs,  and  the  passage  of  a  handful 
of  partisans  through  some  tiny  village 
was  exaggerated  into  the  imaginary  cap- 
ture of  hundreds  of  great  towns  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  territory. 

In  fact,  there  Is  still  fresh  In  our 
memory  the  reports  released  through  the 
Office  of  War  Information  from  time  to 
time  as  to  how  Tito  had  Invaded  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  and 
Italy— of  all  these  reports,  the  only  one 
that  now  bears  the  faintest  semblance 
of  truth  is  the  report  that  Tito  invaded 
Italy.  We  now  know  it  was  not  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  but  as  a 
refugee  under  the  shelter  of  American 
and  British  arms,  a  leader  who  deserted 
his  foUowers  after  a  few  hundred  Ger- 
man paratroopers  landed  in  their  midst 
and  captured  two-thirds  of  his  men; 
then  by  some  means,  the  so-caUed  great 
Tito  was  able  to  escape,  leaving  a  greater 
portion  of  his  foUowers  to  be  either  killed 
or  captured  by  the  Germans. 

The  only  explanation  for  the  wild  ex- 
aggerations of  THo's  activities  against 
the  foe  and  the  withhcMing  of  news  from 
the  American  people  as  to  the  true  situa- 
ti<m  In  Yugoslavia  is  the  desire  of  the 
O.  W.  I.  to  play  ball  with  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  dish- 
ing out  propaganda  as  to  the  British 
foreign  policies.  AD  that  the  American 
people  know  of  what  has  been  going  on 
In  Yugoslavia  are  through  releases  of  the 
O.  W.  I.,  which  come  to  ns  principally 
from  London,  or  from  Cairo  and  Bari — 
all  three  of  which  are  centers  of  British 
control  and  British  censorship. 

It  is  indeed  most  significant  that  when 
the  United  Press  attempted  to  send  (»e 
ci  their  correspondents  to  Yugoslavia  at 
the  invitoUon  of  General  Mihailovich 


so  that  the  American  public  could  obtain 
direct  hiformation.  that  the  British  de- 
tained the  United  Press  correspondent  In 
Cairo  for  3  months  until  the  United  Press 
abandoned  the  effort  in  exasperation. 

It  is  equally  significant  that  when  two 
correspondents  were  sent  from  Cairo  to 
Yugoslavia,  that  they  were  John  Talbot, 
representative  of  Reuter's.  the  semioffi- 
cial British  news  agency,  and  Stoyan 
Pribicevlch.  Life  and  Time  magazines 
correspondent  who  had  for  over  2  years 
been  one  of  Tito's  leading  propagandists 
In  this  country,  and,  incidentally,  Talbot 
and  Pribicevlch  were  sent  not  to  both 
General  Mihailovich's  pnd  Tito's  head- 
quarters in  Yugoslavia,  but  only  to  Tito's 
headquarters. 

General  Mihailovich.  as  commander 
In  chief  of  the  Yugoslav  armies,  has 
extended  repeated  Invitations  and  re- 
quested that  Allied  corre^ondents  be 
permitted  access  to  his  headquarters  and 
to  the  Yi«oslav  territory  which  he  con- 
trolled, but  to  no  avail.  These  facts  tend 
to  impress  the  fair-minded  observer  that 
a  deliberate  effort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  obscure  and  minimize  the  efforts 
of  the  duly  designated  field  commands 
of  the  legitimate  Yugoslav  Government, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  false  propaganda 
is  being  q;u-ead  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing up  Hlo's  prestige. 

We  know  what  has  happened  since  the 
exposure  of  the  Tito  hoax.  Even  now, 
the  new  Yugoslav  Premier,  who  was  re- 
cently ap4x>inted  by  King  Peter  under 
British  pressure,  continues  to  negotiate 
with  the  discredited  Tito  in  Bari,  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  saving  Tito's  prestige  and 
position. 

We  note  that  the  new  Yugoslav 
Premier,  Dr.  Ivan  Subasic,  hinwrlf  is  on- 
aUe  to  obtain  the  support  oi  the  Yugo- 
slav people.  We  note  that  for  more  than 
a  month  he  has  been  attempting  to 
form  a  cabinet  and  that  none  of  the 
pohtical  parties  of  YMoehivta  will  per- 
mit their  representattves  to  enter  that 
cabinet. 

Who  is  Dr.  0ubMie  wiiom  Chorehin 
has  forced  npon  King  Peter?  One  of  the 
most  significant  answers  is  prorlded  i>y 
The  Bulletin,  poMlshed  by  the  Cora- 
mnnlst  pro- Tito  piopagsuda  machine  In 
the  United  States,  which  even  before — 
and  after— his  appointment  as  Premier 
carried  his  name  as  an  honorary  mem- 
ber. 

Recently  a  United  States  military 
mission  returned  to  ihe  United  States 
from  Yugoslavia.  This  mission  waa  com- 
prised of  two  American  Army  officers 
who  spent  6  months  with  General  Mi- 
hailovich. The  American  officers  were 
able  to  make  first-hand  inspection  tours 
of  areas  comprising  about  three-fifths 
of  the  territory  of  Y-Jgoslavia.  all  under 
the  control  of  General  Mihailovich. 

I  understand  on  reliable  advices  that 
the  American  military  mission  reported 
that  Genera]  Mihailovich  obviously  bad 
the  support  of  the  Yugoslav  people  in 
their  fight  against  the  Nazis,  thiat  he  was 
energetically  opposing  the  eneny  in  the 
field  and  harassing  the  Naais  through- 
out the  length  and  breadta  of  that  im- 
fortunate  landL 
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There  U  more  than  an  inference  that 
Ihe  report  of  the  American  military  mis- 
ilflB  taM  been  suppressed  because  when  a 
iCQiMel  was  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
Hou?e  that  the  two  American  officers 
who  had  spent  more  than  6  months  with 
General  Mihailovich  in  Yugoslavia  be 
simunoned  to  testify  and  render  a  report 
to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  both  officers  were  cautioned 
acainst  ss^eaklnc  on  the  subject,  and  one 
of  them  was  almoet  immediately  there- 
after transferred  to  duty  In  China.  The 
fact  that  these  officers  were  not  per- 
mitted to  testify  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  suppression  of  their  re- 
port as  to  General  Mihailovich's  activi- 
ties, whereas  the  O.  W.  I.  has  been  con  • 
itrtently  lasulns  retaMce  as  to  Tito's  ac- 
tMUes  and  his  presUfe  should  be  ex- 
pisUncd  to  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican public 

The  surprise  raid  of  a  few  hundred 
German  parachutists  with  one  pin  thrust 
completely  exploded  the  Tito  hoax  and 
myth,  and  has  demonstrated  that  the 
''Partisan  army"  of  300,000  is  a  fantasy 
of  someone's  fevered  imagination,  and  it 
foDows  that  the  alleged  "liberation"  by 
Tito  of  thousands  of  miles  of  Yugoslavia 
is  one  of  this  war's  tremendous  lies  which 
has  been  broadcast  to  the  American  pub- 
lic tqr  the  O.  W.  I.  for  the  purpose  of 
bolkUnc  up  Tito's  prestige  and  his  com- 
munistic foUowlng. 

The  true  facts  expose  the  real  situa- 
tion in  Yugoslavia— that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  do  not  sup- 
port the  partisans  and  that  Tito  does 
not  have  the  stipport  of  the  Yugoslav 


peace  may  affect  ouf  own  national  In- 
terests. 
This  is  an  all-out  wi  r  effort — ^we  should 


Rive  every  assistance 
lies  because  they  arc 


Why.  then,  does  the  American  Govern- 
ment poUcy,  complaisant  and  compliant 
uatfiv  MiUUt  iVMRircs  which  cannot 
..^•ar  opai  and  hopeet  scrutiny  permit 
Itself  to  be  used  to  foist  an  odious  Com- 
munist regime  upon  an  unwilling  people 
and  U>  forwTlto  down  their  throats? 

Why.  also,  does  a  compliant  American 
tonlfn  poUcy.  tied  as  a  taU  to  a  British 
Idle,  permit  the  Idealistle  mottves  of  the 
American  people  in  this  war  to  be  twisted 
and  perverted  by  the  ruthlessness  of 
power  politics  of  other  nations  into  serv- 
ing esidt  that  the  American  people,  if 
tbey  knew  the  truth,  would  never  sanc- 
tion? 

Now  that  the  Tito  hoax  has  been  ex- 
ploded, is  there  some  other  reason  why 
we  continue  to  permit  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  misled  as  to  what  Is  really  going 
on  in  Yugoslavia?  And  why  does  the 
United  States  find  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don the  valiant  General  Mihailovlch. 
under  whose  leadership  the  brave  fight- 
lac  BCB  and  WOBMD  of  Yugoslavia  have 
been  flghM"t  the  Rails  since  their  coun- 
try was  invaded? 

If  there  is  any  reason  why  our  Govern- 
ment shodid  oast  aside  General  Mlhailo- 
Tich,  the  American  people  have  a  right 
to  know  what  It  is.  If  there  is  none, 
we  have  no  reason  to  psnnit  the  con- 
tinuing betr»yml  of  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ple and  their  Oovemment-ln-exlle  at 
lltt  hchint  of  the  secret  poUcy  of  another 
■Ilka.  1^  situation  Involves  the  honor 
•f  «ar  Ooverrment's  foreign  policy. 
based  upon  the  provisloas  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  and  in  the  coming  days  of 


mans  and  every  effort  that  is  being  put 
forth  against  the  0<  rmans — it  matters 
not  how  small  it  ma  r  l>e— will  save  the 
lives  of  American  f  shtlng  men.  The 
people  in  the  occupie<  countries — Poland 
and     Yugoslavia— ca  inot     fight     bare- 


handed— they  must 
materials,  and  when 
drawn   from   these 


ments.   the  war  effort  is  being   handi- 


capped. The  eyes  o 
land  and  Yugoslavia 
America  for  aid  and 


depending  upon  Am*  rica  to  bring  about 
their  deliverance — y  tt  with  more  than 


4  years  of  warfare 


have  not  had  delivered  to  them  supplies 


and  materials.    It 
derground  in  both 


to  all  of  our  al- 
flghting  the  Oer- 


have  supplies  and 
lur  support  is  with- 
ecognlzed   govem- 


the  people  of  Po- 

are  turned  towards 

J  issistance — they  arc 


behind  them,  they 


true  that  the  tm- 
Poland  and  Yugo- 


slavia are  doing  excellent  work  in  har- 
rassing  the  Germais  and  sabotaging 
their  military  machii  le,  but  they  could  do 
far  better  work  if  tl  ley  were  given  sup- 
plies and  materials,  e  nd  despite  the  many 


promises,    they    are 


sioned  because  the  supplies  and  mater 


lals  promised  have 
Ing.    I  am  at  a  loss 


not  been  forthcom- 
to  understand  why, 


and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Congress  and 


the  American  peopl< 
explanation. 


ClwUenf  c  ia  Tanaesi  ce  to  the  Republican 
Paty 


beccaiing    disallu- 


should  be  given  an 


EXTENSION    )F  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  .  ENNINGS,  JR. 


Ui  TRB  HOUSX  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Jil  le  23.  1944 


Mr.  JENNINGS. 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD.  I  Include  the 
Captain  Lowe,  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
•emarks  in  the  Rrc- 
oUowing  address  by 
i  noxville.  Tenn.: 


bCXUM 

gezMral 

ttB 


epn  icg 


Tennessee  has  a  _ 
(ore  our  citizens  have 
the    aflalrs    ol    tbe 
Builnflaa  Interwta 
fluence  and  the 
Istfustrlal  Talue  of 
to  locate  manufacturing 
boundaries.    We 
reared  by  the  purest 
are  expected  to  lead 
for  the  democratic 
time  when  subversive 
challenging  our 
DeetUam   and 
talking    about    the 
buggy  dajfa." 

We  have  Just 
which  ta  fast  leading 
Government, 

Such  Is  the  view  of 
lifelong  Democrat. 
veralty  of  Ttunea 
dean  of  tbe  Law 
when  h«  said  In  • 
delivered  In  the  tall 
of  tlM  North  CaroUxui 


wa ' 


demi  xracy 
Govern  nent 


pari  led 


glc^lotu  history.    Hereto- 
assumed  leadership  In 
National    Government. 
of  T.  V.  A.  m- 
awakenlng  to  the 
South  are  beginning 
plants  within  our 
fro^i     and     were 
American  stock.    We 
n  formulating  policies 
of  life.    Also  this  Is  a 
Interests  are  seriously 
and  when  New 
bureaucrats   are 
lUtmoded    "hor&e    and 


through   a   period 
us  toward  a  socialistic 


fo:mcr 


Malcolm  UcDermott,  a 

dean  of  tbe  UnU 

Law  School,  and  now 

at  Duke  University, 

of  a  speech 

'  1943  before  members 

bar: 


SclKol 
eoi  tdensatlon 


"We  are  having  folstsd  upon  us  national 
soclailrin.  that  is  none  other  than  tbe  Ger- 
man system  of  government." 

Dean  McDcrmott  points  cut  In  h!s  speech 
that  while  delivering  lectures  in  G2rmany 
be  closely  studied  the  German  system  and 
points  cut  12  steps  in  governmental  activi- 
ties which  brought  on  socialism  in  Germany 
and  then  proceeds  to  say  In  substance  that 
cur  Government  has  taken  the  most  of 
these  scclallstlc  steps.  If  his  conclusions 
are  correct,  unless  we  soon  stop  these  trends, 
we  will  aUo  become  a  soclaMstlc  nation  which 
would  swallow  up  the  common  man  anc!  make 
us  all  slaves  to  a  system  that  we  do  not  want. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  responsible  for 
these  socialistic  trends.  It  has  sent  swarms 
of  New  Deal  carpetbaggers  to  meddle  into 
our  purely  local  affairs.  Government  agents 
and  bureaucrats  legislate,  regulate,  orfler, 
and  direct. 

This  socialistic  New  Deal  party  organization 
Is  supported  and  partly  kept  In  power  by  the 
Tennessee  New  Deal  party,  which  Is  owned 
and  directed  body  and  soul  by  a  political 
dictator.  This  dictator  has  tbe  power  to.  and 
does,  crush  all  eflectlve  cpposl  lions  In  the 
party,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  rank  and 
file.  The  Democratic  Party  In  Tennessee  has 
lost  to  the  New  Deal  political  dictators  and 
bureaucrats.  Its  soul  and  will  to  fight. 

The  Tennessee  dictator  has  made  It  neces- 
sary for  the  citizens  desiring  to  continue  con- 
stitutional government  to  support  the  Re- 
publican Party  If  they  expect  to  get  relief. 
These  citizens  are  hopeful  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  will  accept  the  challenge  and  make 
a  vigorous  campaign.  The  State  is  one  place 
where  these  socialistic  trends  can  be  defeated. 

The  independent  voter,  the  real  American 
in  Tennessee  needs,  can  have,  and  should 
have,  a  party  In  power  that  has  a  practical 
program  which  will  save  democracy,  save  free 
enterprise,  and  save  individual  initiative,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

Our  way  of  life  Is  at  the  crossroads,  one 
road  leading  to  democracy,  the  other  to  so- 
cialism. Whatever  has  been  the  previous  at- 
titude of  the  Republican  Party,  they  cannot 
now  afford  to  be  timid.  Our  citizens  cannot 
be  timid  when  democracy  Is  in  the  balance. 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,   taken   at   the   flood,   leads   on   to 

forttue; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  misery. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current   when   It 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

John  Sevier  was  not  timid  when  otir  way 
of  life  was  threatened. 

George  Washington  was  not  timid  when 
our  way  of  life  was  threatened. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  not  timid  when  our 
way  of  life  was  threatened. 

WiU  Republicans  be  timid  when  our  way 
of  life  is  threatened? 

We  are  In  the  middle  of  a  change  and  \m- 
rest. 

We  are  about  to  enter  Into  the  post-wsir 
period  when  currents  of  thought  and  action 
will  be  clashing,  sometimes  Involving  indi- 
vidual or  group  security  which  If  not  soberly 
and  intelligently  but  emphatically  handled, 
may  entirely  change  our  way  of  life. 

If  these  different  currents  of  thought  and 
action  are  to  be  fused  Into  a  progressive, 
unified  program,  the  next  Government  mtist 
be  directed  by  men  who  through  experience 
can  sense  and  tuiderstand  the  way  our  peo- 
ple feel  about  their  Individual  and  group 
problems  which  are  different,  depending  upon 
the  different  circumstances  surrounding 
their  rearing  and  the  duties  of  their  dally 
actl.iUea. 

TuoM  gains  made  In  recent  ]reara  which 
meet  the  needs  of  tbe  people  and  Improve 
the  American  way  of  life  must  not  be  dis- 
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earded  or  abandoned.  We  all  realize  that 
government  shotild  progress,  that  we  need  to 
make  many  new  Improvements,  but  we  do 
Insist  that  wbUe  making  these  improve- 
ments It  ia  not  necessary  to  destroy  free  en- 
terprise, individual  personality ,  or  tbe  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

The  Republican  Party.  If  It  expects  to  win, 
must  be  able  to  sense  thi  change  in  the  phi- 
keophy  of  otir  citizens  returning  from  the 
battlefield.  "There  are  no  atheists  In  fox 
holes."  The  same  stimuli  that  prompts  this 
statement  alao  causes  the  soldier  to  see 
through  the  sham  In  many  of  our  practices. 
Tbey  are  Impatient  with  the  greedineas  and 
selfishness  and  with  tbe  amateurlah  way  ol 
practicing  the  Golden  Rule.  Their  experi- 
ence of  being  face  to  face  with  death  brings  a 
new  and  deeper  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
life.  The  soldier  gets  a  new  meaning  for 
brotherly  love,  service,  and  cooperation  for 
progress.  If  their  problems  of  readjustment 
are  approached  with  understanding,  their 
reentrance  Into  civilian  life  can  be  made 
•aalar  and  their  experience  more  valuable  to 
tiM  state. 

The  Republican  Party,  if  It  expects  to  win, 
must  demonstrate  It  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  during  the  transi- 
tion or  change  from  an  agrlculturpl  to  an  in- 
dustrial society.  The  farmor  loses  his  em- 
ployees to  industry  because  of  higher  wages. 
He  must  pay  high  prices  for  macbluery  and 
commodities  to  satisfy  his  dally  needs.  For 
these  he  needs  cash.  He  Is  all  tangled  up  In 
reports  and  directives.  He  longs  to  be  let 
alone. 

The  Republican  Party  if  It  expects  to  win. 
must  demonstrate  It  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  relative  value  of  a  school  teacher  as  com- 
pared with  other  vocations  of  life,  their 
yearning  for  an  adequate  program  to  abolish 
illiteracy  In  Tennwaar,  and  their  disappoint- 
ment because  of  our  low  standing  in  edu- 
cational circlea. 

To  tbe  child,  ttoa  taacber  ia  the  hero  or 
heroine.  What  tha  teacher  says  goes,  even 
over  what  the  parents  say.  Proper  child 
training  requires  a  teacher  well  trained  pro- 
fessionally. The  school  teacher  feels  the  in- 
justice of  providing  social  security  for  other 
walks  of  Ufe  but  no  retirement  system  for 


The  BepuUlcan  Party,  if  it  cxpecU  to  win, 
must  demonstrate  it  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  Indignant  feeling  of  an  employer  who 
must  employ  some  people  whose  primary  In- 
terest Is  putting  in  tbe  time  and  drawing 
a  check  histead  oC  doing  s  cood  job.  Many 
feel  rebellious  to  a  system  which  encourages 
a  standardization  of  work  Instead  of  one 
which  encourages  In  each  Individual  a  desire 
to  achieve  as  much  aa  possible  Tbe  busi- 
ness executive  has  no  hours.  His  staying 
in  business  depends  upon  production  and 
service.  He  feels  he  Is  coaslderate  of  bis 
employees  and  pays  many  of  them  more  than 
they  are  worth.  Be  is  worried  and  harassed 
by  many  of  his  employees,  the  Government 
administrative  agencies,  and  red  tape.  He 
Iks  awake  at  night  trying  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  stay  in  buslnees.  to  continue  to  pay 
bis  faithful  employees  and  satisfy  a  group 
of  stockholders  and  a  board  o(  directors  who 
demand  profits.  He  longs  for  tbe  freedom 
fran  worry  and  the  physica  strain  which  in 
aaany  instances  cause  premnture  death. 

Hie  Mepubllcan  Party,  If  it  expects  to  win. 
aBUSt  dBmonstrate  It  has  tti:  ability  to  senes 
tbe  anxiety  and  the  worry  of  the  small  busi- 
**— — iT>n  over  his  future  prospects.  He  Is 
mm  hampered  and  hamstnmg  with  reports, 
regulations,  and  directives,  \;hich  he  does  not 
understand.  It  must  believe  that  the  future 
of  democracy  depends  upon  tbe  Independent 
small  businessman  and  that;  his  pro^>erlty  is 
of  paramotmt  Importance. 

The  Republican  Party,  If  ft  expects  to  win, 
murt  demonstrate  it  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  soul  of  labor  organtzatlons  and  labor 


leaders  who  strive  to  make  M  possible  for 
laborers  to  obtain  the  necessities  of  Ufe  for 
themselves  aiid  children.  These  leaders  want 
the  children  of  laborers  to  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  an  education.  They  want  the 
laborer  to  have  some  reasonable  sectirlty  from 
want  during  unemployment,  accidents,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age.  The  laborer  wants  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time  for  recreation  and 
self-improvement.  He  feels  the  sting  of  his 
economic  instability. 

The  labor  movement  feels  that  It  repre- 
sents a  large  block  of  oiu:  citizens  and  ttuit  It 
should  have  effective  representatives  in  the 
formation  and  execution  of  governmental 
policies,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
groups  now  have. 

The  Republican  Party,  If  it  expects  to  win, 
must  demonstrate  it  lias  the  ability  to  aense 
the  feeling  of  tbe  criminal  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  causes  of  crime.  He  should  know 
the  feeling  of  a  man  who  tries  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses,  w1k>  tries  to  keep  tbe  re- 
spect of  his  nelgh1>or8  but,  becattse  of  his 
Inability  to  cope  with  our  eooDonlc  system 
in  the  orthodox  way,  tiu-ough  weakness,  seeks 
a  short  cut  by  unsocial  acts  In  order  to  reach 
his  goal.  Our  scientific  knowledge  sluiuld  be 
utilized  to  rehabilitate  tbe  criminal,  both  for 
his  own  good  and  for  the  protection  of 
society. 

The  Republican  Party,  If  it  expects  to  win, 
must  demonstrate  It  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  anxiety  and  worry  from  trying  to  rear 
children  In  a  society  where  tbey  are  many 
times  tempted  beyond  theh  ability  to  over- 
come. Those  who  have  tossed  on.  a  l>ed  at 
midnight  and  wondered  where  was  their  boy 
or  girl,  know  bow  parents  yearn  for  whole- 
some environment  and  recreational  centers. 

The  Republican  Party  if  it  expects  to  wm. 
must  demonstrate  it  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  deep  desire  and  determination  of  all  our 
citizens  In  whatever  group  or  economic  level, 
to  preserve  democracy  as  we  know  it.  the 
capitalistic  system  and  free  enterprise.  No 
one  wants  more  than  just  compensation  in 
proportion  to  his  ability,  his  energy  ex- 
pended and  services  rendered.  Given  equal 
opportunliles  with  a  minimum  at  sectulty, 
we  are  willing  to  accept  personal  responslbll- 
ity  for  our  status. 

The  Republican  Party  If  It  expects  to  win, 
must  believe  In  tbe  ability  of  our  people 
when  properly  informed,  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

Tbe  Republican  Party  If  It  expecu  to  win. 
must  demonstrate  It  has  the  ability  to  sense 
the  willingness  of  our  people  to  fully  co- 
operate and  endure  anjrthlng  to  win  the  war 
and  at  the  same  time  sense  the  yearning  of 
the  people  for  the  Influence  ol  the  State  in 
helping  obtain  modification  of  unfair  regu- 
lations and  directives  now  sometimes  im- 
posed upon  some  of  our  citizens.  Tbe  party 
mtist  sense  the  desire  of  our  people  for  the 
help  of  the  State  In  nK>vement  to  return 
after  the  war  to  a  fair  and  understanding 
democracy. 

Only  such  an  understanding  can  svicesss- 
fully  chart  a  program  through  the  changes 
now  taking  place  and  the  post-war  prob- 
lems which  will  preserve  free  enterprise,  in- 
dividual initiative,  and  democracy,  all  of 
which  all  of  us  are  willing  to  defeitd  to 
death. 

The  Independent  voter  in  Tennessee  wants 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  party  which 
cares  for  our  way  of  life,  and  which  has  a 
practical  progressive  program  that  dignifies 
personality,  has  an  unshakable  belief  in 
the  supremacy  of  the  right,  and  tbe  determi- 
nation to  see  it  through. 

The  Independent  voter — and  these  are 
votes  upon  which  the  Republicans  must  de- 
pend for  election — ^want  a  candidate  who  is 
capable  of  and  will  pitch  his  dahn  upon 
Issues  transcending  party  politics.  Oood 
American  citizens  realize  the  Issues  are  too 
fundamental,  and  too  serlotis  to  be  handled 


through  the  narrow  vision  of  any  group,  be 
It  a  polltloal  orgMsHatlon  or  otberwise. 

Tbe  issue  is:  Worlalism  or  demooracr.  rvla 
by  dictators  or  the  people. 

Citlaens  may  think  we  Republtcans  are 
weak,  btit  tiie  Issuea  require  that  we  take 
long  chances.  "Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
with  a  heart  for  any  fate."  Will  Inaction 
make  us  stronger?  By  quitting  will  we  be 
stronger?  When  will  we  be  stronger?  Not 
when  the  New  Deal  has  finished  sending 
great  swarms  of  agents  to  meddle  into  our 
every  activity  of  life.  Not  when  bureau- 
cratic government  has  enslaved  us.  Not  after 
inch  by  inch  our  individualism  has  been 
destroyed.  Not  wben  trtt  enterprise  Is  de- 
stroyed. Not  when  a  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment directs  our  dally  activities.  Not  when 
socialism  txas  us  by  the  throat  and  choked 
out  our  will  to  fight. 

We  are  not  week  If  we  make  use  of  otir 
God-given  right  as  a  citizen.  Armed  with 
the  righteous  cause  of  democracy  we  can  suc- 
ceed. A  retreat  means  submission  to  social- 
istic slavery.  God  forbid  that  American  cltl- 
■ms  would  take  this  lying  down. 

The  battle  does  not  go  to  the  side  with 
the  greater  numbers.  It  goes  to  the  vigilant, 
to  the  energetic,  to  the  strong  willed,  to  the 
right  side.  God  still  directs  the  destinies 
of  men.  Being  In  the  right,  I,  for  one,  hsve 
absolute  confidence  that  ways,  which  at  the 
beginning  are  not  discernible,  to  bring  about 
victory  will  appear  as  we  go  along. 

Republicans  of  Tennessee  we  wmt  reallae 
that  we  are  now  face  to  face  wltb  an  op- 
portunity to  save  the  American  way  of  life. 
There  Is  no  other  group  willing  to  carry  the 
banner.  Where  does  the  Individual  American 
citizen  stand;  for  New  Deailsm  or  American- 
tarn?  What  are  individual  Republicans  will- 
li^  to  do  that  democracy  may  be  preserved? 
A  small  amount  of  work  upon  the  part  otf 
each  Republican  or  each  citizen  in  Tennessee, 
would  bring  tremendous  dividends— save  vm 
from  slavery.  Are  you  willing  to  do  tbe  work 
necessary  to  inform  every  dtlsen  in  Ten- 
neesee  of  the  Issues  and  tbe  result  of  faUtire? 
Are  you  willing  to  sswime  tbe  rasponslblllty 
Impoeed  upon  you  as  a  eltiasn  in  a  demoor 
racy? 

What  would  the  soldiers  at  Runnymede  «lo 
If  they  stood  whsre  you  stand  today,  with  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  so  much  by  doing 
so  little? 

What  would  our  forefathers  do  if  they 
stood  wh««  you  stand  today,  wltb  an  oppor- 
tuiUty  to  accomplish  so  much  by  doing  so 
Uttle? 

VVhat  would  the  soldiers  of  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary Army  do  If  liiey  stood  where  you 
stand  today,  with  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish so  much  by  doini;  so  little? 

What  would  tbe  soldiers  of  tbe  Blue  and 
the  Gray  do  If  they  stood  where  you  stand 
today,  with  an  opportunity  to  accomplish  so 
much  by  doing  so  IHtle? 

What  would  our  soldiers  In  England,  In 
Africa,  In  the  Pacific,  in  every  place  In  this 
global  war  do  if  they  stood  where  you  stand 
today,  wltb  an  oppori:unlty  to  acoompllsb  so 
much  by  doing  so  little? 

We  know  what  tbey  wotUd  do.  Tbey  would 
work  untU  every  citizen  In  Tennessee  knew 
the  Issues  of  this  campaign.  They  woold 
know  that  democracy  had  a  chance.  They 
would  have  the  will  and  determination  which 
brings  success. 

What  will  we  do  with  our  opportonttiesf 
In  proportion  as  we  love  our  democracy,  as 
we  love  the  American  way  of  life,  as  we  love 
our  families,  let  every  Tennessee  citizen  re- 
solve to  give  every  si>are  moment  from  now 
until  the  election  In  the  Interest  of  democ- 
racy. In  this  battle  for  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  against  New  Deal  socUllsm  w« 
must  do  our  best  or  the  forces  of  socialism 
and  destruction  will  break  tltfough  and  the 
battle  will  be  over. 

In  the  face  of  such  fundamental  issuea, 
we  Republicans  dare  not  be  afraid.    We  dare 
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BOthMllafea.  In  tlM  words  of  Mordecid  when 
IM  Bhtlltid  BrtiMr  to  mf  tm  ptople.  tb* 
tndivMOBl  vM*r  duUlangas  the  RepubUcana 
of  Jtaamtm  to  ••«•  our  people  when  they 
Mj,  "Wbo  knoveth  but  thou  art  come  to 
the  klnffCkMs  for  such  a  time  ae  thla." 


ReTtcw  of  0«t  of  Debt,  Out  of  D«Bcer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

or  CAUrotNU 

IN  TOE  HODSI  OP  REPRESSNTATIVIS 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Ur.    VOORHIS    of    CalUomla.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith  a  re- 
view of  my  book  Out  of  Debt.  Out  of 
Dancer,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
1944  issue  of  LAnd  and  Home,  the  official 
publication  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference: 

A  eplcndkl  critical  analyais  oa  a  mxKh 
governmental  problem — Na- 
Not  only  la  a  readable  and 
hlatory  of  our  naUonal 
1.  but  aleo  le  lucidly  expoeed 
tte  eomplex  ramttteatlons  of  the  workings 
ei  the  Federal  Peeeife  Banking  System. 
Tbat'thli  eyatam  haa  aided,  abetted,  and 
tnereaaed  otir  national  debt  la  clearly  proven: 
that  It  should  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
Mtmga  ta  tho  hands  a^d  under  the  dlrec- 
tlMlo(O0BCr«M  irtiere  the  Constitution  prop- 
arty  and  tlghtfuUy  puts  it.  foUows  with  in- 


Thus  by  hlatory  and  by  destructive  and 
eoDstructive  criticism.  Congraaaman  Voo«- 
Ria  admirably  aeoompllahad  the  threefold 
at  bla  book:  (1)  To  show  that  it  is 
for  the  Oo^mnMut  to  borrow  money 
by  "selling**  interest -bearing  bonds  to  banks 
In  return  for  demand-depoalta  credlta  newly 
MWrtad  apoa  tbetr  Ixxiks  for  the  express 
pwrpeea  of  porchsslng  theee  Ixjnda:  (3)  to 
ahow  what  can  be  done  to  keep  down  very 
•ttbatantlally  the  increase  In  the  Intereat- 
beartng  pabUe  debt:  (3)  to  ahow  how  the 
public  debt  can  and  ougtit  to  be  reduced 
aicer  the  war. 


Supplyifif  CrSiaa   GooJs   to   Liberated 
Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 


IN  TBI  HOUSX  OF 


ATTVES 


Fridap.  June  ZJ.  1944 

Mr  CAPOZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
it  to  leare  granted  to  me.  I  am  in- 
'  to  the  OoxcaissioNAL  Rscoas  the 
followfnr  letter  which  I  received  from  the 
Honorable  Leo  T.  Crowley.  Administrator 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
relative  to  the  work  done  by  the  Army 
in  supplying  civilian  goods  to  liberated 
lUly. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  supplies 
Vhii  M  have  been  aent  by  the  Army  com- 
mand have  been  sent  as  a  result  of  its 


Lei^e 


military  operations, 
not  yet  had 
fits  of  the  Lend 
vlous  that  the  earl; 
erated  Italy  as   a 
will  go  a  long  way 
plight  of  the  Italian 

It  is  sincerely 
will  soon  be  such 
designation    of 
lend-lease  coimtry. 

The  letter  follow: 


Liberated  Italy  has 
extended  to  it  the  bene- 
Act  and  it  Is  ob- 
designation  of  lib- 
lend -lease   country 
i  tward  improving  the 
people. 
h<|iped  that  conditions 
to  Justify  the  early 
Italy    as    a 


a; 
lik  eratei 


•TKC 


Italr 


am  1 


ne«ded 


situatli  tn 


It  ily 
T> 


Bi  gar, 


tie 


qxiantlt  es 


FoasMK  Economic 
OmcKor 

Washington. 
Hon.  Loxns  J 
Houat  of 
Dbab  OoNGaaaMAW 

ing  you  In  responae 
■.    B.  Hunt.  Chief  i 
for  Information 
m  Italy. 

The  primary 
civilian  goods  to 
The  F.  E.  A.  has 
Army  in  planning 
procurement    of 
taken  a  deep  interest 
of  the  Italian 
aent  a  mission  to 
conditions    there, 
flotir,  meat,  cheese 
piles,  and  clothing, 
print,  and  a  few  othe 
have  been  aent  fronr 
Italy  for  civilian 
jdlea.  including  fuels 
the  United  Kingdom 
food  problem  has  beei 
of  the  extreme 
economy  of  Italy 
ministration  and  m 
harvest  which  waa 
However,  I  believe 
made  to   bring  In 
needed. 

The  exact 
suppllea  shipped  are 
tend  to  reveal  the 
able  and  the  success 
you  want  the  exact 
them  from  Maj.  Gen 
of  the  ClvU  Affairs 
partment  who  will 
with  whatever 
atrleted  aa  a  military 

The   responalbUlty 
Italy  is  concentrated 
Conunlsslon.  a  Joint 
organization   subject 
mander,   which 
activities  of  the 
qxiests  for  essential 
clvUlan   population 
Control  Commission 
military  channels  to 
Great  Britain.     The 
supply  responsibility 
the  Army  in  aocordai 
totter  to  the  Secretar  r 
ber  10.  1»43.    The 
pHea.  IncUirting  auch 
and  medical  and 
cured  and  paid  for  dt 
of  Army  approprlatloifa 
tary  necessity.    With 
item*  which  to  date 
portance,  the  Army 
to  make  procurement 
chaaea.  which  ao  far 
aubatantlal  dollar 
funds  which  were 
Lend 

of  Uberated  areas.    I1 
all  that  F.  E.  A.  does 
act  at  the  request  of 
purchases  on  the 
mittad  by  the  theater 


Al^CnnST«ATION, 

AOUIKTS-nUTOB, 

U>.  C.  May  29.  1944. 


Capobbccj. 

CAPoaaou:  I  am  wrlt- 

to  your  request  to  Mr. 

the  Italian  Division, 

con4emlng  civilian  supply 


respc  Mlblllty 


advUes 
Italian 


cr 
end 


buic 


-Leaaa  Appropria  ion 


n 


bwia 


for  supplying 
reata  with  the  Army, 
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secret. 
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British  and  American 
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The  totel  value  of  the  American  share  of 
civUian  supplies  provided  to  date,  excltislve 
of  these  minor  F.  E.  A.  purchases,  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75,000,000.  When  these 
supplies  arrive  in  Italy  they  are  paid  for  In 
lire  by  Italian  distributors  or  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

Although  the  benefits  of  the  Lend-Lease 
Act  can  be  extended  to  foreign  governments 
engaged  in  common  struggle  against  the 
enemy,  Italy  has  not  yet  been  designated  a 
lend-lease  country,  and  is  therefore  not  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 
The  supplies  which  we  send  there  are  re- 
quested and  controlled  by  the  Army  com- 
mand as  part  of  its  mUltary  operations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

iMO  T.  Cbowlct. 

J^miniatrator. 


Emergency  Medical  Service  of  New  York 
City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  J.  CAPOZZOU 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  CAPOZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  leave  granted  to  me,  I  am  in- 
cluding In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  O.  I.  Bloom,  relative  to 
the  efficient  work  performed  by  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  in  New  York  City 
In  connection  with  a  recent  incident  In 
that  city,  in  which  nearly  500  people  were 
overcome  by  chlorine  gas. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Bloom  that  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  emergency  medi- 
cal service  in  New  York  City,  in  con- 
nection with  the  named  incident,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  patience  exercised  by  the 
members  of  that  service  in  the  frequent 
practice  drills  which  it  had  undergone 
since  Its  establishment. 

Dr.  Bloom's  letter  follows: 

New  York,  June  19, 1944. 
Hon.  Loms  J.  Capozzou, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxak  Congressman:  The  recent  inci- 
dent In  New  York  in  whlch^nearly  600  people 
were  overcome  by  chlorine  gas  from  a  leak- 
ing cylinder  will  be,  we  hope,  the  closest  that 
our  country  will  ever  get  to  an  enemy  at- 
tack from  the  air.  Yet  the  incident  served 
aa  A  demonstration  of  how  weU  otir  great 
city  Is  prepared  for  such  an  enemy  attack. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  leak  was 
detected  and  struck  Its  first  victims,  the 
emergency  medical  service  of  the  city  of  New 
York  was  moblhzed  and  in  action.  Doctors, 
nurses'  aides,  stretcher  bearers,  and  ambu- 
lances were  at  the  scene  of  the  incident; 
every  affected  individual  received  first  aid 
and  about  400  were  taken  to  hospitals.  With 
the  cooperation  of  the  other  protective  serv- 
ices of  the  city,  the  incident  was  handled 
with  a  smoothness  and  dispatch  that  were 
the  results  of  scores  of  practice  drills  which 
the  service  had  undergone  since  its  eetab- 
llahment.  The  fact  tliat  no  deaths  resulted 
from  this  incident  is  a  tribute  to  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  which  was  organized 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  which  has  been 
brought  to  Its  present  peak  of  perfection 
tinder  the  continuous  direction  of  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  M.  Bernecker,  M.  D..  commls- 
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atoner  of  the  department  of  hospitals  of  the 
dty  and  chief  of  its  emergency  medical 
aervice. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  L  Biooic,  M.  D. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  SCANLON 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  SCANLON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  statement  made  by  me 
before  the  House  Labor  Committee  in 
support  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3986,  to  prohibit 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. 

Chairman  Norton,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  appearing  before  you  today  in 
behalf  of  H.  R.  3986.  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress.  This  bill  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ances- 
try. This  la  the  first  time  the  committee 
has  had  before  it  the  unlimited  opportunity 
to  make  plain  to  the  American  people  that 
a  man's  race,  creed,  color,  or  where  he  came 
from  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  he  will 
be  allowed  to  earn  a  living. 

There  are  nearly  1,000,000  Negroes  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marines.  The  men  on  Ba- 
taan  were  largely  of  Mexican  origin  from 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  first  heroes 
of  our  war  were  of  many  religions,  colors, 
and  national  origins.  Their  names  tell  the 
story  dramatically.  We  all  remember  Kelly, 
Levin.  Gentile,  and  Doric  Miller.  If  our  re- 
turning servicemen,  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  these  heroes,  are  barred  from  Jobs  be- 
cause of  color,  religion,  or  national  origin, 
what  a  hoUow  thing  our  victory  wiU  be. 

If  there  Is  any  more  vicious  denial  of 
American  democracy  than  discrimination  in 
Jobs  because  of  a  man's  race,  creed,  or  color, 
I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is.  The  only  thing 
worse  than  discrimination  against  a  man  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  a  union  Is  discrimina- 
tion because  a  man  Is  a  Negro,  a  Jew,  a  Cath- 
olic, or  because  his  ancestors  came  from  an- 
other country.  This  gnawing  evU  is  a  slap 
in  the  face  to  every  decent  American  who  be- 
lieves In  American  fair  play.  The  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  New  Negro  Alliance  v. 
Sanitary  Grocery  Co..  In  1938,  said: 

"The  desire  for  fair  and  equitable  condi- 
tions of  employment  on  the  part  of  persona  of 
any  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  and  the  re- 
moval of  discrimination  against  them  by  rea- 
son of  their  race  or  religious  beliefs  Is  quite 
as  important  to  those  concerned  as  fairness 
and  equity  In  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment can  i>e  to  trade  or  craft  tmlons  or 
any  form  of  labor  organization  or  association. 
Baca  discrimination  by  an  employer  may 
retsonably  be  deemed  more  unfair  and  lesa 
excusable  than  discrimination  against  work- 
ers on  the  ground  of  union  afBUatlon." 

The  man  who  spoke  for  the  Supreme  Court 
In  those  words  was  Mr.  Justice  Owen  J.  Rob- 
erts, who  can  certainly  not  be  caUed  a  radical. 

On  23  different  occasions  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
outlawed  racial  and  religious  discrimination 
In  legislating  for  public-works  projects,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  unemployment 
relief,  civU  aervice  classification  acts,  the 
training  of  civilian  aircraft  pUota,  the  Na- 


tional Youth  Administration,  the  Selective 
Service  and  Training  Act.  the  training  of  de- 
fense workers,  the  buUdlng  of  public  worka 
necessary  to  the  defense  program,  and  the 
Cadet  Nurses  Corps  for  Oovemment  and 
civilian  hospital  service. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  say  to  the  people  of  America 
that  their  Government  guarantees  their  right 
to  Jobs,  regardless  of  their  color,  race,  or  their 
form  of  divine  worship.  This  la  the  time  to 
say  to  the  world  that  we  in  America  mean 
what  we  say  when  we  teU  them  that  this  la 
a  land  of  opportimlty  In  which  a  man  can  go 
as  far  as  his  ability  can  carry  him.  This  Is 
the  way  to  show  the  people  of  the  world  that 
we  practice  what  we  preach.  Unless  and  un- 
til we  guarantee  by  law  that  a  man's  ability 
Is  his  only  restriction,  Just  so  long  wUl  every- 
one hold  extreme  reservations  about  our  real 
democracy. 

Everyone  knows  that  today,  as  In  the  past. 
large  groups  of  Americans  are  prevented  from 
earning  a  decent  living  and  improving  them- 
selves solely  because  their  skin  is  dark  or  their 
forefathers  came  from  overseas  or  they  wor- 
ship God  in  different  ways.  This  Is  the  sit- 
uation my  bill  Is  designed  to  change. 

My  blU,  H.  R.  3986,  has  16  sections.  Sec- 
tion 1  sets  forth  its  findings  and  declaration 
of  policy.  Namely,  that  the  Congress  finds 
that  discrimination  In  employment  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry foments  domestic  strife,  prevents  full 
use  of  manpower,  and  burdens  Interstate 
commerce;  and  that  It  Is  the  national  policy 
to  eliminate  such  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment relations,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  right  to  work 
without  discrimination  is  a  constitutional 
privilege  and  immunity  which  cannot  be 
abridged  by  any  State. 

Section  3  defines  the  vmfailr  employment 
practices  which  are  the  heart  of  the  bill. 
Employers  are  forbidden  to  diacrlminate 
against  any  person  because  of  his  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  with  re- 
spect to  the  hire,  tenure,  or  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  his  employment.  Labor  unions 
are  likewise  orbidden  to  refuse  membership 
and  otherwise  to  discriminate  against  any 
person  because  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry.  Both  employers 
and  labor  unions  are  forbidden  to  discrimi- 
nate against  any  person  becatise  he  has 
filed  a  charge,  testified,  or  assisted  In  any 
proceeding  or  because  he  has  opposed  a  dis- 
criminatory employment  practice. 

Section  4  defines  the  scope  of  the  bill,  the 
Jurisdiction  covered  by  the  bill.  This  bill 
applies  to  any  employer  who  employs  more 
than  five  persons  and  who  la  engaged  either 
In  interstate  commerce  or  in  performing 
work  under  a  contract  or  sutxxmtract  with 
a  United  States  agency.  It  appUes  also  to 
any  labor  union  having  five  or  more  mem- 
bers in  the  employ  of  one  or  more  employers 
aubject  to  the  act. 

Section  5  of  the  blU  creates  the  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commlaalon.  composed  of 
seven  members  appointed  'jy  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  7-year  terms.  The  original  seven  mem- 
bers hold  office  for  terms  from  1  to  7  years. 
Each  member  receives  $10,000  annually. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  personnel, 
books,  records,  and  funds  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice, 
created  by  Executive  Order  9346,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Commission.  And  section 
9  provides  that  the  Conrnilaslon  may  Inves- 
tigate cases  and  conduct  hearings  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  or  any  Territory  or  Insu- 
lar possesalon  thereof. 

Section  10  seta  forth  the  procedure  by 
which  the  Commission  handles  eases.  After 
a  charge  la  fUed  alleging  that  an  tmfair  em- 
ployment practice  lias  occtzrred  the  Commis- 
sion wlU  begin  an  Investigation.  If  the  in- 
vestigation reveals  that  the  charge  Is  sub- 


stantially true,  and  an  Informal  adjustment 
cannot  be  made,  the  Commlaalon  may  hold 
hearlnga  at  which  all  parties  may  iwoduo* 
evidence,  issue  orders  t>ased  on  the  record  of 
the  hearing,  and  petition  a  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  enforce  its  orders. 
In  this  respect  the  Commlaalon  would  func- 
tion in  the  aame  manner  aa  other  admin  la- 
tratlve  agencies,  such  aa  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  National  Lalxir  Relations 
Board,  and  the  Sectiritiea  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. Any  persoo  aggrievad  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Oommtaalon  may  take  an  appeal 
to  the  circuit  court.  TiM  Oommlmtaa  oiaf 
award  back  pay  and  compel  tlia  nliiatate- 
ment  or  hire  of  employees.  In  the  sante  way 
as  the  National  Lal>or  Relations  Board. 

Section  11  gives  the  Commission  the  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  compel  by  subpenaa 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the  ptodue- 
tlon  of  evidence.  These  subpenaa  are  en- 
forceable in  the  Federal  district  courts. 
Under  section  12  the  Commission  may  lasua 
rules  and  regulations,  incltiding  those  ftir- 
ther  defining  ita  procedures,  which  t)ecom« 
effective  00  daya  after  transmission  to  Con- 
gress, unless  Congress  amends  or  nuUlfles  such 
rules  by  appropriate  legislation  or  adjourns 
within  10  daya  after  their  submiaaion. 

Section  13  requires  all  firms  contracting 
with  the  United  States  to  include  in  aU  their 
contracts  a  provision  obligating  the  contract 
tor  and  his  subcontractors  not  to  discrim- 
inate in  employment.  Unless  the  Commis- 
sion directs  otherwise,  no  contract  may  be 
awarded  to  any  person  found  by  the  Com- 
mission to  have  violated  the  act  for  8  years 
from  the  date  of  such  finding. 

Section  14  prohibits  willful  interference 
with  agents  of  the  Commission.  Such  inter- 
ference la  pvmlshable  by  a  year  m  JaU  or  $5,000 
fine,  or  both. 

Section  15  seta  forth  the  definitions  of 
terms  used  In  the  act.  Interatata  commerce 
is  defined  to  Include  commerce  in  the  Dia> 
trict  of  Coltmibia  or  any  Territory. 

Section  16  states  that  this  act  shall  be 
known  as  the  fair  employment  practice  act. 
This  is  a  summary  of  my  bUI. 
As  you  gentlemen  know,  there  is  presently 
In  existence  the  President's  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practice,  which  was  created 
under  Executive  Order  9346  a  year  ago.  The 
F.  E.  P.  C.  was  first  set  up  in  Jvme  1941,  and 
for  the  past  8  years  has  been  btiffeted  about 
from  pillar  to  post.  Since  last  August  It 
has  set  up  regional  oflloee  throughout  the 
country.  This  marked  the  Ijeglnnlng  of  real 
operation  of  the  agency.  During  the  10 
months  ending  AprU  80,  1944,  It  has  received 
3,419  complaints,  which,  together  which  the 
1,016  cases  inherited  from  the  former  oom- 
mittee,  made  a  total  case  load  of  4,435  cases. 
During  the  lO-month  period  ending  April  80. 
1944,  it  has  closed  2,286  cases.  Of  these,  879. 
or  about  40  percent,  have  been  classed  aa 
satlsfactorUy  adjusted.  Elx  hearings  have 
been  held.  Ita  case  load  aa  of  May  I,  1944, 
waa  a.149. 

AU  this  r^reaenta  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance, for  the  agency  haa  no  power  of 
any  sort.  Everything  la  done  on  the  basis 
of  persuasion.  The  P.  B.  P.  O.  has  no  sui>- 
pena  power  and  no  enforcement  powers.  It 
cannot  go  to  a  Federal  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  Its  directives.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Its  directives  are  simply  reoommendationa  to 
the  parties.  When  the  parties  refuse  to  fol- 
low the  recommendations,  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  has 
only  two  courses  of  action  open.  It  can 
recommend  to  other  Federal  agencies  that 
certain  privileges  be  denied  to  the  violating 
party,  prlvUeges  such  as  priorities.  ThU  it 
haa  never  done.  Even  if  it  ao  recommended, 
these  other  agencies  could  simply  refuse  to 
follow  the  recommendation.  Lastly,  the  F.  ■. 
P.  C.  can  certify  the  caae  to  the  President. 
Thia  it  haa  done  once,  in  the  famoua  South- 
em  Railroad  cases.  These  were  certified  in 
December  1943.     The  matter  waa  given  by 
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it  to  »  ipKlai  eonuntaslon  to  at- 
te  MljUKt  thm  ■tttlar.    This  commU- 
meettngs.  but  notbtng 
in  tb«  way  ot  adjuat- 


tet'a  not  deceivt  ounelTfla  or 

Wltboot  a  statute  carrying  dell- 

1 9t  tavwtlsatlon  axul  enforcement, 

iHi  4o  Much  more  than  attempt 

to  adjvak   ugly   situations.     U 

to  igaon  the  committee, 

tfeare   Juat   Isnt   much   that   can    be   done 
•bout  It. 

What  to  Btodad  to  cope  with  this  problem 
Is  a  pennanent  agency  backed  up  t>y  a  statute. 
It  la  the  history  of  every  administrative 
agency.  Until  the  Congieaa  pasaea  such  a 
statute.  It  u  a  mockary  to  Mty  that  the 
fVoMHi  9t  Macrlmlnatlon  in  employment  u 
Nidlf  biiaff  tackled. 

One  word  more.  This  bill  has  nothing  fO 
do  wnh  racial  equality  or  social  equality.  It 
simply  says  that  all  people  must  have  an 
•qtial  opportunity,  according  to  their  ablll> 
tiM.  to  work  for  their  living  regardlees  of 
fttolr  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
Moeatry. 

1  Mk  yon  gsntl— W  to  report  this  bill  to 
nth  a  rMNMMOdation  that  It  be 
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Mr. 


D«ol«7,  tlto  Supreme  Court,  aai  tkt 
Electoral  CoUtgt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  uxiNoxa 

Df  TBI  RODai  OP  REPRESENT ATTVZS 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
lekve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
foUowlng  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  21  issue  of  the  Chicago  Times: 

Mr.  Dooley  once  obeerved  that  the  Supreme 
Oburt  decislona  "follow  the  electlrn  returns." 
Whether  or  not  that's  true.  Amsrlcans  Insist 
tbat  praaidentlal  electors  at  least  should  do 
•o.    Democratic  procedure  requlree  that. 

Will  the  coming  PrestdenUal  election  be  an 


III 


Threata  by  southern  Demoerais.  notably  In 
Tesas  and  litsalaslppl,  have  raised  that  ques- 
tkm.  The  threats  t>cll  down  to  this:  Unless 
the  **Tebcl"  southerners  get  their  way  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chicago 
next  month,  their  electors  will  Ignore  the 
pttrty  nominees  and  vote  for  two  other  per- 
They  might  even  vote  for  the  Re- 
nomlnees.  Or  they  might  vote  for 
not  even  mentioned  at  this  time  for 
Praatdoit  or  Vice  President.  They  could  cast 
In  the  electoral  college  so  that  no 
would  ^taln  a  majority,  thtis 
tlirov  tba  elaetton  into  Congroas.  Then  tne 
at  aaprtoaiiutlvee  would  elect  the 
It  and  tba  Senate  would  elect  the  Vice 
It.  The  people  would  be  left  In  the 
eold. 

A  good  many  Americans,  who  believe  that 
the  people  elect  the  President,  undoubtedly 
wUl  be  aboekad  to  dlnotor  that  the  Constitu- 
tion pannttB  aaeh  Oowttoff  of  the  will  ot  the 
War  tochnleally  and  legally  the  peo- 
m  no  direct  voice  in  electing  their 
It.  The  closest  the  people  come  to 
their  top  officials  legally  u  to  express 
their  preference  for  a  eet  of  State  electors, 
who  to  the  actual  voting  for  Prealdent  and 
Vice  President.  If  the  electors  decide  to  Ig- 
nore the  jwyuWr  vote,  then  all  the  people 


do  is  to  select  proxies 
proxies    follow    the 
prlnclpala— tbose  who 
the    Texas-lilsRlsslppl 
proxies,  or  agents, 
principals. 


act  for  them.    Most 

ijistructiona    of    their 

chose  them.    But  If 

idea    prevails,     the 

wct$d  be  bigger  than  the 


imJHUnS  MDM  T 


tbat 


ivi 


>CB 


Inf  >rmed, 


diysi 


eiery^ 


an  Uyzlng 


poaaeis 


arff  led 


It  Is  not  accident 
may  exercise   Independent 
founding  fathers— not 
fldence  in  the  collect! 
to  shape  their  own 
tended  that  the  per: 
the   Prealdent   or    V.' 
aiguad  that  the  people 
to   ba  ■itfBclent.iy 
mtmltlea  were  Isolate  [ 
was  slow  In  the  early 
candidate  for  P.esldei^ 
and  make  speeches 

Alesander  Hamilton, 
arallat  papers,  put  the 

-It  waa    •     • 
mediate  election  should 
moat    capable   of 
adapted  to  the  sution 
eumstancea  favorable 
A  email  number  of  pefsons 
fellow  citlaens  from 
b«  most  likely  to 
dlaownmmt  requuiu 
lataatlfauons." 

Hamilton    also 
Prtsklent   by   action 
alaetors,  rather  than 
paopla,  would  make 

Actually,  this  scheike 
In  the  first  two  natio)  lal 
ton  was  the  unanlmof  s 
Later,    political 
electors  csme  to  be 
heada.  who  automat* 
of  their  respective 
cratic  spirit  began  to 

Does  the  country 
Hamlltonian   theory, 
would   be   selected   b; 
menn,  of  course,  a  retreat 

It's  our  opinion 
crats  who  are  toylug 
better  advised  to  abai^on 
do  not  believe  that 
win  want  to  be  thui 
if  they  east  their 
candidates,  they  have 
those    votes  ■  will    be 
Americans  have  the  r 
thing. 

One  good  result  should 
tlon.    This  is  the 
movement  for  amendfeg 
that  It  will   conform! 
custom  for  150  years, 
the  written  Constitul|cn 
into  line  with  our 
unwritten  law.  which 
ahall  follow  the  elec^on 
the   American   systen  i 
since  Hamilton's  Say 


1  luar  THS  raoptt 

the  electors  legally 
judgment.    Our 
all  of  whom  had  con- 
wisdom  of  the  people 
4estlny— definitely  In- 
e  should  not  choose 
President.     It    was 
could  not  be  expected 
because   com- 
and  communication 
of  the  Republic.    A 
couldn't  get  around 

where, 
in  one  of  the  Fed- 
case  this  way: 
aeirable  that  the  Im- 
be  made  by   men 
the    qualities 
and  acting  under  clr- 
)dellveratlon.    •    •    • 
selected  by  their 
he  general  mass,  will 
the  Information  and 
to  such  complicated 
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parti  M 


thrt 


the 


vo  es 


Ull 


ci  illy 
ps  rtit 


that    choosing    a 
of   a   small   group   of 
by  direct  vote  of  tlie 
less  timiult. 
was  never  effective, 
elections.  Washing- 
choice  for  President. 
grew   up   and    the 
c^sldered  mere  flgure- 
fuiniled  the  wishes 
es.     For  the  demo- 
grow. 
1  rant  to  return  to  the 
by  which  a  President 
prcxy?     That   would 

from  democracy. 

the  southern  Derao- 

1th  this  idea  would  be 

their  scheme.    We 

people  of  the  South 

disenfranchised.     For 

for  the  Democratic 

a  right  to  expect  that 

counted.      And    other 

;ht  to  expect  the  same 

flow  from  this  sltua- 

lai^nchlng  of  an  overdue 

the  Constitution  so 

with  what   has   been 

In  this  case,  at  least. 

should  be  brought 

written  law.     For  our 

( ;ecrees  that  the  electors 

returns.  Is  part  of 

as  It  has  developed 


Oar  P  esident 


EXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  ^  .  McCORMACK 


or   MASS  ^CHTSETTS 

CI  THS  HOUSE  OF 

Friday, 

Mr.  McCORMACiL 
der  leave  to  exten( 
Recoup  X  include 


Jine 


REPRESENTATIVES 
23.  1944 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

my  remarks  in  the 

splendid  song  en- 


titled "Our  President."  written  by  Wil- 
liam'C.  Gould,  Sr.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.: 

OTTX  nxswtrtt 
(Dedicated  to  P.  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of 

the  United  States  of  America.  1D44) 
Our  President,  now  the  head  of  otir  Nation, 
Has  thrice  been  tried  and  true 
Who  stands  behind  Old  Glory 
Our  emblem.  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 
Lend  a  hand  to  our  great  land 
And  back  our  President  in  his  standi 

Listen  to  our  President's  plea 

To  keep  America  saie  and  frea 

Pray  to  Cod  in  Heaven  above 

To  protect  the  land  that  we  all  love. 

American  people  must  all  awake 
For  the  cause  of  our  freedom 
Before  it  may  be  tco  late 
To  all  mothers  in  their  suspense 
WTio  offer  their  sons  for  Its  def eusa 
On  land,  in  air.  and  on  sea. 
May  our  God  in  heaven  guide  this  man 
To  keep  Invasion  from  our  land. 
May  Congress  give  him  their  consent 
For  they,  the  people,  represent 
Justice  and  honor  Is  all  that  h»  aaks 
Stand  by  our  President  In  his  great  task. 


When  Moit  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
San  Francisco  News  of  June  19, 1944: 

WaXN  MOST  NXZDXD 

At  the  time  when  San  Francisco  and  the 
bay  area  will  need  it  most  Congress  kills  the 
agency  created  by  President  Roosevelt  last 
year  to  coordinate  the  work  of  all  civilian 
Federal  war  activities.  Known  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Congested  Production 
Areas  (a  misleading  and  forbiddingly  obscure 
name) ,  the  local  branch  set  up  here  was  most 
successful  in  ironing  out  tangles  bet'Acen  the 
multifarious  Federal  agencies. 

At  that  time  they  were  stepping  on  each 
other's  toes,  quarreling  over  prioi-lties,  dupli- 
cating efforts,  and  all  trying  to  win  the  war 
single-handed.  Each  was  entirely  sincere  la 
its  conception  of  its  own  importance.  The 
coordinator  was  able  to  call  their  chiefs  to- 
gether, show  them  the  whole  picture,  and 
persuade  each  to  fit  his  individual  activities 
Into  a  concerted  whole. 

It  worked.  War  effort  flowed  more 
smoothly  thereafter  and  has  continued  to  do 
so.  Now  Congress,  claiming  the  committee 
no  longer  is  needed,  refuses  new  appropria- 
tions for  its  work.     It  dies  June  30. 

Unless  some  agency  is  set  up  to  take  its 
place,  conditions  in  this  busy  area,  becoming 
busier  every  day  as  the  time  for  the  final 
big  push  against  Japan  approaches,  will  re- 
vert to  the  chaos  of  a  year  ago.  That  will  be 
unfortunate,  possibly  actually  threatening  to 
delay  the  day  of  victory. 

We  have  no  Idea  what  can  be  done  to  fill 
its  place.  Possibly  bureau  chiefs,  having 
learned  the  advantage  to  them  of  coordinated 
effort,  could  provide  for  continuation  of  some 
form  of  routine  consultation  with  each  other. 
Perhaps  some  one  existing  agency  could  taka 
oa  the  Job  of  coordinator. 
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Something  of  the  kind  otight  to  b« 
planned  on  a  permanent  basis  In  connection 
with  post-war  development  of  the  bay  area. 
SiKxess  of  the  Federal  effort  is  the  best  argu- 
ment for  setting  it  up  on  a  permanent  civilian 
basis. 

We  commend  the  thought  to  State  and 
mtmicipal  authorities  who  now  are  approach- 
ing the  problems  of  bay-area  industrial  and 
economic  integration. 


Car  Lot  m  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  OEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
CRD.  I  Include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

Oira  LOT  IM  UFB 

Two  old  oakan  buckets  once  hung  In  the  well 

At  opposlt*  ends  of  toa  chain— 
Ona  mada  of  azlstonee  a  hideous  bell. 

And  always  rejoiced  to  complain: 
"They  send  ma  back  empty,  aach  time  I  coma 

up. 
To  dive  to  the  depths  of  the  well— 
They  pour  from  me  always  the  last  cooling 

cup. 
And  drop  ma  back  down  to  my  heU." 

T.  too,  go  back  empty,"  the  other  replied. 

But  cheerfully  sang  he  this  hymn. 
"As  often  as  empty  I  bottomward  ride, 

I  rise  again  full  to  the  brim — 
I'm   happy   to   bring   from   earth's   cisterns 
below 

The  thirst-quenching  liquid  of  life. 
Supremely  essential  to  all  things  tbat  grow 

In  this  world  of  struggle  and  strife." 

Thus  dally  toese  buckets  himg  there  in  the 
waU, 

In  paaatcg,  to  sing  or  complain — 
One  going  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell— ■ 

At  opposite  ends  of  the  chain — 
Proclaiming  a  truth,  too  well  known  to  deny, 

That  every  man's  ptleasure  or  pain 
Depends  upon  whether,  when  tilings  go  awry. 

He's  looking  for  loss  or  for  gain. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Let's  Do  It  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  encour- 
aging to  many  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  to  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  country,  that  Discharge  Petition  No. 
17  has  been  signed  by  over  200  Members. 
There  ia  excellent  la-ospect  that  the  re- 
quired number  of  218  may  be  obtained 
befwe  the  proposed  congressional  recess 
for  the  national  convention  period. 
After  the  long  wait  of  years,  It  now  seems 
likely  that  the  Townsend  measure  may 


be  brought  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  submitted  to  the  House 
for  discussion  and  decision.  To  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  have  been  warmly 
advocating  the  Townsend  plan,  it  has 
seemed  strange  that  with  months  and 
years  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  social 
security,  the  rules  of  Congress  have 
served  to  prevent  even  a  committee  hear- 
ing, as  well  as  to  prevent  an  opportunity 
to  have  the  whole  subject  of  old-age  as- 
slstaiKe  taken  up  in  the  House  and 
finally  acted  upon. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  World  War,  and  that  measures  re- 
lating to  that  war  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. But  there  are  many  domestic 
problems  of  importance  which  have  been 
taken  up  and  solved  as  we  have  included 
in  congressional  activities  measures  re- 
lating to  relief  and  rehabilitation  involv- 
ing tile  expenditures  of  billions  in  foreign 
lands.  Certainly,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  welfare  of  millions  of  oiu-  own 
people  of  advanced  years  should  receive 
consideration.  Let  us  hope  that  as  soon 
as  the  recess  is^ver  the  House  will 
promptly  take  up  the  Townsend  meas- 
ure and  as  promptly  act  as  liberally  as 
we  have  upon  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  and  numer- 
ous other  such  broad  programs. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  due  to  the  war. 
The  O,  P.  A,  has  been  set  up  and  mil- 
lions spent  to  prevent  inflation  and  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public.  Wage  stand- 
ards have  been  established  in  which  the 
increased  cost  of  living  has  been  recog- 
nized. 

Repeatedly  the  attention  of  Congress 
has  been  called  to  huge  profits  made  by 
contractors  and  industries  engaged  in 
supplying  our  armed  forces.  Corpora- 
tion profits  generally  have  been  steadily 
increased  In  the  war  period  and  continue 
to  be.  The  plight  of  the  white-collar 
workers  is  often  referred  to,  and  that  of 
the  farmers  who  maintain  a  wonderful 
record  of  production,  notwithstanding 
shortage  of  help  and  lack  of  facilities, 
are  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  national 
press,  as  well  as  in  Congress. 

Still,  the  matter  of  an  old-age  pension 
plan  has  been  held  in  abeyance  while 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  re- 
ceiving such  assistance  from  the  com- 
bined Federal.  State,  and  county  treas- 
uries have  been  compelled  to  get  alotig 
as  best  they  could  on  their  meager  al- 
lowances. The  high  cost  of  living  has 
affected  them  even  more  seriously  than 
most  others.  It  has  compelled  them  to 
do  less  and  less  with  the  little  they  re- 
ceive from  the  combined  treasuries,  each 
of  which  has  been  drawn  upon  heavily 
by  the  war  and  its  costs. 

Old-age  assistance  is  a  Federal  prob- 
lem, even  more  so  than  some  of  the  plans 
at  present  in  operation  for  foreign  relief. 
Congress  has  been  liberal  with  those  of 
other  countries,  some  of  which  are  not 
directly  connected  with  the  war.  It  now 
should  give  its  fuH  attention  to  enacting 
into  law  a  program  for  the  aged  and 
persevering  people  of  our  own  land  who 
in  their  prime  contributed  by  their  en- 
deavors to  the  building  of  a  Nation  whose 
power  is  exemplified  in  the  victories  of 
our  fighting  forces  on  every  front.    A 


Federal  old-age  assistance  program  Is  an 
essential  wartime  measure,  and  action 
now  may  help  to  obviate  its  still  greater 
necessity  in  the  post-war  plans.  Let's 
do  our  full  duty  now. 


Yes,  Sir;  I  Do  Peek  Uwler  tke  Bed,  Mr. 
President;  There  Is  Staff  There  To  See 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVU 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Ralph  E.  Oberholzer,  from  the  Red  Oak 
(Iowa)  Express: 


Txa.  sni  I  DO  rccx  uwon  thb  *■>,  ta 
onrr.  ncxat  is  ■TiTrr  THns  to  an 

Dbai  Ma.  Pbssxdbnt:  I  am  one  of  those 
who  "sees  things  under  ttie  bed,"  one  o< 
mlUloos  to  whom  you  referred  In  your  press 
oonferenoe  Tuesday. 

Tou  seam  to  laugh  and  sooff  at  those  of 
us  who  are  sospletous.  superstitious,  and 
afraid  of  New  Deal  goblins  and  ghosta.  But 
fear  Is  not  so  lightly  put  aside. 

I've  been  seeing  things  under  the  bed 
since  1832 — strange  things  which  have  caused 
insomnia  and  distraction.  Punny  boogy 
men  iiave  t>een  changing  my  way  of  life  with 
bold  determined  hypnotic  regularity. 

No  longer  do  I  have  to  look  under  the  bed 
to  get  the  shivers.  Gremlins  and  dodo  birds 
now  roost  on  the  bed  posts  because  apaoa 
under  the  bed  Is  too  crowded.  New  ghosts 
are  out  for  all  to  see. 

When  I  got  the  Jitters  In  1033  and  took  my 
first  peek  under  the  bed.  you  were  there 
refusing  to  reduce  expenditures  25  percent 
and  reftislng  to  curtail  Government  em- 
ployees— a  pledge  which  you  had  made. 

Next  time  I  took  a  look,  there  you  were 
with  N.  R.  A.  and  a  program  to  regiment  my 
famUy.  You  had  a  bibie  of  fixed,  top  prteas. 
that  I  had  to  assess  against  my  customers 
or  you  proposed  to  send  me  to  Leavenworth. 
Again  I  peeked  under  the  slats  and  this 
time  you  and  some  Harvard  boys  were  plan- 
ning to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  faith- 
ful adherents  who  would  do  your  bidding, 
approve  lavre  to  your  liking,  regardleas  of 
their  constitutionality. 

This  looking  undsr  the  bed  business  be- 
came a  chronic  pastime.  There  was  always 
something  new  toere.  One  time  your  hench- 
men were  with  you.  jmd  you  as  President  of 
all  of  us.  set  out  to  eUmlnato  from  Con- 
greae,  and  purge  from  your  party,  any  man 
who  had  dared  to  stand  against  you  and 
stand  by  his  oonvlctiocis.  That  looked  like 
an  upsurge  against  democratic  government. 
Under  my  bed  I  found  you  holding  con- 
claves with  leaf-rakers,  outhouse  builders, 
and  wasteful  spenders — then  came  3.000,000 
of  your  faithful  admirers  wham  the  taxpay- 
ers had  to  support  on  your  machine  pay  roll. 
One  night  I  foxmd  the  business-wrecking 
crew— the  feUovni  who  told  me  how  much 
and  how  little  I  could  pay  my  feUow  work- 
ers— how  short  or  how  kmg  they  oould 
work — who  said  they  couldn't  work  unless 
they  had  a  niunber—  who  demanded  endless 
and  multiple  reports — who  dared  to  tell  God 
that  the  sun  was  rising  at  the  wrong  time, 
so  they  changed  the  clocks. 
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I  pMktd  0B«  Umf  and  saw  HsmT  Waxxacb 
dlstvlbutlnc  •  quart  of  milk  to  every  China- 
man. Hottantot.  and  African  and  cbarglng  It 
All  up  to  ua  Amarteana.  or  vaa  tbat  a  dream? 
On  another  look  yen  war*  tflatrlbutlng  MO.- 
•WCOO.OCO  In  (lft»-you  eaU  It  lend-l«ai«— to 
good  naighboca  with  no  atrlngt  attached. 
That  waa  oar  iMDcy.  And  there  waa  goaaip 
under  tbo  bed  about  ut  feeding  and  •policing 
the  wbolo  world — quite  a  chore,  even  for 
K  qtalta  a  bedtime  atorj,  too.  that 
tad  *ald  you. 
»  or  mai,  B— nor  waa  there  one 
wtlli  a  aodal-^aPDlm  and  comnunai« 
taoalcg  pipe  dream  that  frightened  the  whole 
tauaahold.  We  all  got  on  our  kneca  to  look 
•I  tar.  Her  experiment  waa  made,  and  It 
failed  al  our  espenae.  but  aha  roUa  on  non- 
chalantiy. 
Ttan  waa  tta  nnder-the-bed  acene  where 
itod  to  dlaear£  tta  oAeo  of  Budget 
there  would  be  no  accounting  of 
>you  and  your  pal*  oould  apend  aa  you 
-wall,  yuu  do.  anyway,  for  that  matter. 
baa  never  voted  a  lubaldy.  yet  you 
your  coUeaguea  pay  them  out.  Bow 
I? 


I  eangbt 
eoo  nlipt  I 


Benderaon  under  the  bed 
making  plana  to  ruin  American 
■y.  Wtat  ta  aurted  la  still  a  hatr- 
raJatng  bedtime  atory  in  O  P.  A.  effrontery. 
Imagine  a  fair  and  iquare  Kovernment 
ly  penalising  Ita  citizens  for  minor  and 
It  Infractlona.  Imagine  a  democratic 
gofwument  hoarding  things  from  Ita  people 
In  a  land  of  plenty.  Tea:  there  are  Oeatapoa 
under  the  bed. 

Don't  tell  me  that  Mr  Btddle  wasn't  under 
the  bed  last  week  boasting  of  your  autocratic 
powar.  Mr.  Blddle  looked  into  the  cryatal 
and  CMM  up  with  this  shocking  statement: 
*nta  PiMldent  has  a  threat  constitutional  re- 
•arvo  of  power":  and  Biddle  maintained  that 
of  any  kind  is  immune  from  that 
That  can  mean  only  one  thing — ■ 
PraaldenUaJ  dictatorship. 

At  the  aame  time  an  O.  P.  A.  understudy 
was  telling  the  United  sutcs  Supreme  Court 
ttat  the  Praafdent  could  take  over  any  busi- 
aasa  Ln  the  land  at  any  time  for  any  cause. 
la  plain  worda,  the  Praatdant  and  the  "palace 
guard"  are  wtataver  ttay  want  to  be.  and  the 
Attotney  Oeneral'a  rallnga  are  baaed  on  New 
Deal  theorlaa.  not  on  oonatltutlonal  govern- 
ment. 

Tea.  Mr.  Prealdent:  Pre  bean  aaalng  things 
VBdar  tta  bed.  Tour  t)adtlma  atortoa  and 
Mr.  Waixack's  lullabiea  do  Dol  raaaove  the 
fears  or  relieve  the  insomnia.  Baa  nor  keeps 
Me  awake,  too. 

I  still  peek  under  the  bed — there  la  stuff  to 
■aa.  I'm  alnud  of  tta  New  Deal  gobtlna.  and 
admit  It. 

ToVve  pulled  tta  wool  over  my  eyea:  now 
pull  tta  aheet  over  my  weary  head.  Good 
night. 
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Mr.  MONKJEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un • 
dcr  todve  to  extend  my  raiBBrlu  in  the 
Rboobs.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  of  June  21, 
1M4: 


■WHWST  caA* 

Rapreaafitaitva  Wsxsam  J.  Mila^  of  tta 

Cr*t  Connecticut  Xtatrtet.  on  Monday  fired 
a  liat  gun  in  i^at  may  ta  jaoUaalad  con- 
gTMHoaal  tattle  over  tta  ftxiMla  to  ta  u-ed 
in  agvoRlaBlBt  Mdwal  monaya  among  tta 


SUtes  for  the  const  uctlon  of  highways. 
The  proponenu  of  cha  aging  the  present  for- 
mula ao  as  to  give  t  lore  weight  to  traffic 
needs  and  less  to  area  and  road  mileage  loet 
their  fight  In  the  Ron  la  Committee.  High- 
way Commissioner  Wl  liam  J.  Cox,  of  Con- 
necticut, has  been  am  >ng  tta  leaders  of  the 
opposition  to  tta  paeent  law,  which  U 
weighted  In  favor  of  tt  e  geographically  larger 
States  With  a  low  Cea  ity  of  population. 

Under  the  bill  aa  reported  to  the  HcuM, 
Connecticut  taxpaye:  a  would  contribute 
•36J05.000  annually  t<  ward  poet-war  Federal 
aid  highway  constru<  ticn,  but  the  Sute's 
portion  of  the  toui  fund  would  bo  only 
•11,595.000.  ObTiousl;  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  Oonneetlctit  taxp(  yers  to  do  their  own 
roadbulldlng  without  federal  aid.  Instead  of 
contributing  ga.lST.OOi  to  Texas,  gl. 111.000  to 
Georgia.  $l.a05.0C0  t  >  Iowa,  and  varioua 
amoimts  to  31  other  £  tatea.  only  2  of  «hlch. 
Maine  and  Vermont.  II  e  above  the  Mason  and 
DUon's  line  and  east  c  r  the  MlaslmlppI  River. 

Congroaman  Mnxi  a  and  Commissioner 
Cox  are  not  altogether  unalterably  oppoaed 
to  the  principle  of  su  Mldlzlng  other  States. 
Their  attack  u  directe  I  primarily  at  the  grosa 
Inequltlea  that  woult  prevail  If  the  bill  aa 
reported  Is  passed.  T  lat  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  municipal  ties  should  share  in  a 
percentage  of  the  funa  allotted  to  the  States. 
A  few  examples  contrt  sting  cities  with  about 
equal  populations  wl  1  show  the  soundness 
of  the  argument  agaii  ist  the  propoaed  meas- 
ure: Bakerafleld.  Calif.  $130.000— Reno.  Nev., 
M.4CO.CO0:  Moline.  III..  glSS.OOO— Fargo.  N. 
Dak..  $2,130,000;  Med  Ford.  Mass..  $140,000— 
Jackson.  Miss..  $I.78).00O:  Auburn.  N.  T., 
$82.000— Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  $2,320,000. 
Theee  are  not  Isolated  comparlaona,  they  can 
ta  duplicated  many  t:  mea. 

If  thta  road  bill  i  bould  become  law,  It 
would  represent  the  largest  money  steal 
through  legislative  si  nctlon  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation.  The  logrollers  who  have 
Jammed  through  Coi  igress  notoriously  In- 
defensible river  and  harbor  bills  or  tariff 
legislation  would  la  3k  like  pikers  when 
compared  with  the  s  jppcrtera  of  thla  pro- 
gram for  Federal  aid  I  or  roada.  If  the  west- 
ern and  aouthern  Co  igresamen  have  a  rea- 
aonabJe  sense  of  fair  play.  If  ttay  are  not 
too  earnestly  concent  ed  with  buying  votea 
with  the  money  of  ( sstem  taxpayers,  they 
will  Join  with  the  ( ongreasmen  from  tta 
Eastern  States  In  writing  In  the  propoaed 
legialation  a  fair  fomixila. 

Such  a  formula  Con  mlssloner  Cox  has  pro- 
posed Under  It  the  i  'ederal  funds  would  ta 
allotted  on  the  basis  i  if  30  percent  for  urban 
population.  30  percec  t  according  to  motor- 
vehicle  registrations,  and  40  percent  under 
tta  old  formula  that  glvea  equal  weight  to 
area,  population,   an<    poat-road  mileage. 

To  this  Pederal-al  i  program  for  roada 
there  la  another  aspe  :t :  This  partially  cen- 
trallaad  authority  ov  sr  the  country's  hlgh- 
waya  may  coat  the  U  tpayera  of  Connecticut 
a  cool  $24,700,000  a  ysar- tta  difference  be- 
twean  what  they  eoi  tribute  to  the  Waah- 
Ington  pool  and  wtal  they  are  banded  bact 
tqr  tta  have-not-fa  n-want-mora  Qtatea. 
Ctntrallaad  governme  it  is  espanalve  In  more 
ways  ttan  one. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES 

legislative  dap  of 
Ilkay9).1944 

Mr.  President,  on  the 
over  StaUon  WMAL 


of  this  city  and  the  blue  network,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  tMr.  WherrtI 
delivered  a  most  Interesting  and  In- 
formative address  on  the  subject  Pres- 
ervation of  Freedom.  I  ask  that  the 
address  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered'to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorp. 
as  follows: 

The  American  people  are  on  the  eve  of 
the  two  most  important  political  conven- 
tlona — ever  held  In  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion—the decisions  which  will  ta  reached — 
and,  the  results  which  will  flow  from  these 
decisions,  may  well  change  the  deatlny  of 
this  Nation. 

Out  of  one  of  theae  conventlona,  will  oome 
the  leadership  which  will  determine  tta 
course  of  the  Ship  of  State. 

The  delegates  to  these  conventlona  have 
taen  chosen  by  an  Intelligent.  Informed,  and 
united  citizenry  who  have  placed  in  them 
thair  ralth  and  trust.  Will  they  assume  that 
reaponslbillty  and  select  a  leadership  that  will 
guide  America  aright  In  tta  stormy  yeara 
that  are  to  come? 

The  decision  Is  now  In  their  hands;  It  will 
determine  whether  we  are  to  retain  consti- 
tutional government — cur  free  enterprise 
economy — and  our  free  political  society;  or 
whether  all  that  our  heroic  men  and  women, 
are  fighting  for — shall  ta  lost  here  at  home, 
after  the  conflict  at  arms  has  been   won. 

It  Is  well  to  rememtar  the  words  from  the 
lips  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"This  Nation  was  conceived  In  llterty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal." 

The  greatest  of  our  liberties — Is  our  free- 
dom of  speech.  It  imderlles  all  honesty  In 
Government — all  freedom  of  worship— and 
provides  our  greatest  antidote  to  every  In- 
fection In  the  body  politic. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  Ilea  our 
power,  to  redress  grievances — to  right 
wrongs — and  to  triumph  over  every  threat 
and  danger  to  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  lies  the 
American  traditional  way,  of  reaolvlng  every 
crlsU.  by  bringing  out,  even  the  graveat 
Issues,  Into  the  light  of  day — out  Into  the 
open — where  we  can  talk  them  over,  and  de- 
termine ovir  course  of  action. 

It  Is  for  the  future  of  this  freedom  that 
more  than  10,000.000  American  men — aia 
carrying  on — far  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
on  scores  of  tattleflelds  on  fcM^ign  fronts. 

We  whoee  lot  it  has  been  to  participate, 
only  Ifldlrectly  In  the  war.  marvel  at  the  In- 
genuity, the  energy,  and  the  courage  which 
have  made  oiur  victories  possible.  At  thla 
very  moment,  after  the  first  sharp  thrust  of 
invasion  settles  into  the  steady  rhythm  of  a 
gigantic  offensive,  our  admiration  knowa  no 
taunda — and  our  gratitude  no  worda. 

We  are  on  the  road  to  victory.  Winning 
the  war  la  a  nonpartisan  Job.  It  has  taen 
aaaumed  by  all  loyal  Americans  without  re- 
gard to  party,  race,  or  creed.  It  U  high  time 
that  we  give  full  credit  to  our  armed  forcea, 
In  whom  we  have  all  confidence.  Our  mili- 
tary leadership  will  carry  the  burden  of  the 
war  Juat  aa  efficiently,  Just  sa  effectively.  Juat 
aa  succeaafully  under  a  Republican  admlnla- 
tratlon  aa  under  any  other. 

Our  fighting  men  know,  far  better  than 
we,  how  futile  their  striving  would  ta,  aa  an 
end  In  Itself.  They  are  sustained  by  a  faith 
In  their  American  heritage — which  haa  found 
Ita  way  Into  the  very  blood  ttat  they  are 
now  pomlng  out  on  the  altar  of  freedom. 
They  have  left  with  ua  the  sacred  taak  of 
guarding  and  protecting  this  heritage,  look- 
ing unto  ua  to  keep  It  undeflled. 

Oiur  tasks — which  they  have  placed 
aquarely  In  our  hands  to  complete — may  turn 
out  to  be  more  difficult  than  thelra. 

They  are  asking,  "What  are  our  peace  afmsf 
Why  do  we  keep  allent  on  foreign  policy?*! 
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What  hope  doea  the  President  hold  out  to 
otnr  men  who  are  now  fighting  and  dying 
on  the  tattle  fronta  that  their  most  sincere 
prai'ers  will  ta  answered?  What  commit- 
ments have  been  made?  Why  does  not  this 
administration  give  our  fighting  men  and  all 
citizens  the  answera  to  these  questions? 

God  help  ua  If  In  thla  dark  hour  we  con- 
tinue to  leave  our  people  unenlightened  or 
the  suffering  peoples  of  Europe  anthout  a 
luture. 

Our  forces  are  fighting  for  peace  and  free- 
dom for  all  peoples.  They  demand  no  less 
now — from  their  statesmen. 

At  tta  Maoklnac  oonference  the  Repub- 
lican Party  provided  a  foreign  policy.  It  waa 
proclaimed  throughout  tta  world.  It  la  no 
•ecret.  It  la  not  hidden.  It  is  understand- 
able. It  haa  a  practical  approach  and  will 
assure  a  practical  solution. 

It  has  Invited  all  Americana  "to  adhere  to 
the  principles  tare  aet  forth  to  tta  end  that 
our  place  among  tta  natlona  of  the  world 
and  our  part  In  helping  to  bring  about  In- 
ternational peace  and  Juatloe  shaU  not  ta 
the  aubjact  at  domaatic  partisan  controversy 
and  political  bltternaaa." 

It  further  provldea  "reaponsible  partici- 
pation by  tta  United  Statea  In  post-war 
ooopcratlfe  organiaatkm  among  sovereign 
natlona  to  prevent  military  aggraaskin  and  to 
attain  permanent  peace  with  organlaed  Jus- 
tice In  a  free  world"  without  overriding  the 
aowelgn  ilghta  of  the  American  people. 

Over  tta  entrance  to  our  Nebraska  State 
Capitol  is  an  Inacriptlon  that  runs  aomethlng 
like  this: 

-Tto»  aalratlon  of  tta  State  la  In  watch- 
fulneaa  o*  the  cttlaen." 

na  dominant  Issue  on  the  home  front  Is 
whether  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment wiU  survive. 

No  more  solemn  warning  waa  ever  uttered 
than  wtan  Woodrow  WUaon  aald: 

"The  history  of  liberty  ta  a  history  of  the 
Undtatlon  of  goremmental  power,  not  the 
Increaae  of  it..  When  we  resist,  ttarefore.  the 
conoentratlon  of  power,  wo  are  resisting  the 
proceases  of  death  beoauM  tta  concentration 
of  power  ts  what  alwaya  preeedea  tta  destruc- 
tion of  human  llbertlea.* 

Oura  la  the  solemn  duty  of  providing,  In 
the  next  4  years^  a  representative  government 
that  derives  tta  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  Thla  la  our  only  tape 
against  the  threat  of  tyranny. 

Under  tta  gulae  of  war  emergency,  we 
have  traveled  a  long  way  down  the  road  to 
dictatorship  through  bureaucratic  control. 
I»ederal  activities  encroach  on  every  phase 
of  American  life — in  the  roads  we  buUd;  in 
the  crops  we  plant;  In  tta  diartty  we  dis- 
pense; in  tta  goods  we  buy  and  sell;  In  the 
food  we  eat  or  would  like  to  eat;  in  tta  taxes 
we  pay — everywhere  Is  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  Federal  Goremment. 

There  are  mlUlona  of  our  boys  and  girls, 
our  young  men  and  women,  who  have  never 
known  but  one  President.  After  11  years,  a 
totally  alien  concept  of  government  haa 
Invaded  tta  American  way. 

There  art  now  aoorea  of  bureaus  which  hare 
unlimited  powar  over  the  purse  strings  of 
the  Treasury,  many  of  which  are  beyond  tta 
authority  of  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  and  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of 
Congreaa  and  tta  people. 

During  theae  years  we  have  watched  bitter 
attaclu  on  our  Supreme  Court,  tmdermlning 
the  authority  of  law. 

We  tave  watched  government  by  legisla- 
tion suparaeded  by  government  by  edict. 

We  tave  watctad  foreign  influences  infil- 
trate into  bureau  after  bureau,  until  today 
tta  American  people  are  confused,  tawU- 
dered.  and  fearful  of  the  future. 

Tta  ctangea  that  have  been  wrought  are 
nowtare  ao  wcU  defined  aa  In  tta  words  of 
President  Rooeevelt  himself,  who  on  January 
t.  1038,  warned  the  American  people: 

"In  34  montta  we  have  built  up  Inatru- 
menta  of  public  power.    In  the  hands  of  a 


people's  government,  thla  power  la  whole- 
aome  and  proper;  but  In  tta  handa  at  politi- 
cal puppets,  of  an  economic  autocracy,  aueh 
power  would  provide  ahackles  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people." 

Certainly  no  one  will  deny  but  that  this 
statement  has  come  true  In  our  beloved 
America. 

In  my  work  In  the  Senate  I  have  heard 
taart-rendlng  stories  from  harassed  btul- 
nes&men — fronr  farmers  beset  with  conflict- 
ing regulations  and  regimentation — from  re- 
tailers squeezed  between  Increased  costs  and 
lowered  discounts — from  manuf acturera  tag- 
ging for  material  allocations. 

Continued  goveriunent  by  Executive  order 
will  surely  crucify  American  Industry  and 
latar  on  the  cross  of  bureaucracy. 

Individuals  and  Industry  alike  are  saddled 
with  a  tax  load  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  our  Nation.  Kone  of  us  retal  at  paying 
our  full  ahare  of  tta  coat  of  war.  or  of  aup- 
plying  the  much -needed  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  our  fighting  forces.  But  we  do  ob- 
ject to  the  needleaa  squandering  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  on  extravagancae — on  noneasen- 
tiala — and  on  Inefficiency. 

We  also  object  to  a  global  policy  ttat  buys 
foreign  friendships  with  American  dollars — 
and  aubsldlzes  foreign  production  at  tta  ex- 
pense of  American  enterprise.  Such  a  policy 
and  program  can  only  mean  a  lowered  stand- 
ard of  living — and  this  Is  aooMtblng  for  labor 
to  ta  thinking  about. 

The  other  course  is  clear.  It  appeala  to 
men  and  women  who  refuse  to  ta  ahackaled 
regardless  of  party  aCUiaUona.  It  Bteana  to 
Democrats  and  Bepublieaaa  alike  ttat  ttay 
aound  a  warning  to  the  New  Dealers  ttat  ttay 
will  not  subjugate  ttalr  IndepetKlence  to  any 
individual  or  group.  It  meana  that  ttay 
must  throw  off  tta  yoke  and  walk  out  as 
freemen. 

I  have  been  steeped  in  tta  tradition  of 
American  freedom.  Our  forefathera  left  a 
tarltage  of  loyalty  to  American  Ideals.  Ttay 
charged  their  eons  to  maintain  love  of  coun- 
try above  all  else,  to  continue  the  pceoepta 
laid  down  In  the  American  Conatltutloii.  I 
can  accept  no  alternative.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  want  a  substitute. 

Fellow  Americans,  the  Congreaa  is  but  a 
reflection  of  your  own  hopes  and  your  own 
fears.  It  repreaents  your  abliltlea.  your  auc- 
cesses,  your  shortooaBlngs,  and  your  failurea. 
Oongreas  Is  you,  tta  paoplA. 

When  the  Executive  fights  tta  Congress, 
the  Executive  fights  you;  wtan  the  Bseeu- 
tive  attempts  to  override  tta  Cmici'i.  ttan 
the  Executive  attecxpta  to  overrlda  you. 

The  strength  of  Congress  is  maaaniad  In 
exactly  tta  aame  ratio  aa  your  own  strength. 
The  strength  of  oongreaslonal  conviction  Is 
tta  strength  that  flows  from  tta  minds  of 
the  dtlaens  of  tta  United  Statea.  Tta  Con- 
greaa Is  all  that  stands  betwean  a  tree  people 
and  tyranny. 

Our  duty  ts  to  renew  our  faith  In  ourselvea. 
In  our  American  Institutions.  In  our  American 
form  of  government.  Unless  we  adhere  to 
those  prtnciples,  we  shall  tare  failed  to  earry 
on  tta  preoepta  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  tapplneaa  handed  down  toy  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Unooln,  and  other  pa- 
trolts  who  placed  love  of  country  above  per- 
sonal gain  or  glory.  Ttat  kind  of  leadership 
abounds  in  America,  laadarshtp  that  will  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  world  and  confidence 
and  stability  at  home. 

America  has  had  a  demonstration  of  an 
autocratic,  centralized  administration  that 
haa  employed  power  politics.  For  America's 
sake,  this  continuity  of  power  must  ta  tjroken. 
We  must  re-create  the  American  way  of  life. 
Tta  time  haa  come  for  Americans  to  apply 
themselves  to  these  problems  with  all  the 
strength,  courage,  and  intelligence  at  their 
command. 

Are  these  conventions  to  ta  Just  political 
gala  events  where,  tahlnd  tta  fanfare  of 
bands  an4  cbeerlnj,^  fateful  decisions  tra 


made  In  sraoke-ftlled  rooms  and  delegates 
are  toid  whom  they  ahall  choose? 

Or  will  these  conventions  ta  held  In  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  men  wta  are  mak- 
ing the  Invasion?  The  delegates  to  these  two 
political  conventions  hold  Amnlea'a  future 
In  the  tallow  of  their  handa.  llielr  declalons 
demand  American  anawers  and  American 
solutions. 

God  grant  that  they  wUI  tave  tta  eouraga 
to  fulfill  the  trust  ttat  tta  American  people 
have  reposed  In  them  as  they  choose  tta  lead- 
ership that  will  guide  America  In  the  com- 
ing years,  tta  most  critical  years  In  ail  Ameri- 
can history. 


Lain,  Slay  'Way  Freai  My  Dmt 
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Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Tribime: 

Lsics.  arar  "war  r«oM  mt  doob 

Chicago  officials  who  have  been  atrlvlng  for 
years  to  Increase  diversion  of  Lata  Michigan 
waters  Into  ttalr  sewage-disposal  canal  im- 
doubtedly  are  greeting  gleefully  the  newa 
from  Milwaukee  that  an  unusually  high  lake 
level  there  Is  damaging  lata-front  Improva- 
ments. 

The  Chicago  plea  for  increaaad  diversion* 
supported  by  dire  warnings  of  an  incipient 
epidemic,  always  has  run  up  against  conten- 
tions of  other  Great  Lakes  part  cities  that 
further  diversion  would  leave  their  docka 
high  and  dry.  Federal  controls  now  limit 
the  volume  of  water  which  Chicago  may  tata 
from  the  lake  for  sewage-disposal  purposes. 

A  Federal  taach  erosion  board  visited  Mil- 
waukee a  few  days  ago  to  determine  wtat 
means  of  protection  should  ta  adopted  to 
aave  Milwaukee's  receding  shore  line,  marked 
by  crumbling  sidewalks  and  lake-shore  em- 
bankments protecting  paved  streeta  and  lake- 
side buildings. 

Can  it  ta.  Chicago  dlversionlsts  may  well 
ask.  that  Mllwaukpeans  wiU  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  Illinois  nalgbbor's  diversion  plea 
ail  tta  beet  means  of  keeping  tar  own  shore 
line  Intact? 


Monetae  Stabiliuboii  imb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxnroxs 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBHBITATIVW 

nridai/,  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  sUte- 
ment.  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times:  

ICOirrEAXT      STABII.IZATU5W      PLAJf  —  BOUBT      9 
SHABtS  THAT  CONGXXS8  WOmjl  APPBOVS  XOa- 


To  the  EnrroR  of  thb  N«w  Tc 

The  New  York  Times  of  today  aarrlas  % 
strong    editorial    expressing    doubt    as    to 


^ 


•ii 
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wbaihar  Cougnm  «o«ad  appro?*  of  the  plan 
for  ataiMUrj  aUkUlMUcm  which  Secretanr 

to  Mlvane*  at  tha 
at  Bretton  Wooda. 
W«  nill7  Iter*  Uiat  doubt.  Aa  7«t  w«  bava 
to  flad  a  atnfto  membar  of  tha  Republican 
Party  (and  our  Inqulrlaa  hava  bean  conflQed 
to  tha  Bapublican  Mambafa)  who  approvea 
«f  vtat  bo  flonoatvaa  to  ba  Secratary  Mor- 
iwthau'li  ftopoMtf. 

Wa  tvOf  neognlM  the  moral  and  prae- 
tleal  laaponalfctHty  at  thu  Nation  to  parUcU 
pata  tn  tha  reeoaatructlon  of  the  deraatatad 
oountrtea.  Such  participation  doaa  not  re- 
quire an  Interna  tlooal  atabUlxatlon  fund  at 
thU  time. 

We  fiirtber  racognlsa  that  atabUlaatlon  of 
currenclaa  la  an  caaentlal  to  tha  long-ranga 
eonttnuance  of  foreign  trada.  BtabUlcatlon 
of  currenclaa  la.  howevar,  dapMidant  on  aound 
aconomlea  of  the  Tarloai  natlona;  hence, 
atablUar.tkm  la  attainable  only  after  recon- 
atnietion  haa  been  axicceaaful.  A  atablllza- 
tton  fund  created  at  thla  time  wotild  aurely 
be  doomed  to  failure.  Xta  only  pxirpoae  now 
would  be  for  f umlahlng  raeooatructlon  f unda 
through  an  International  pool,  tha  great 
talk  of  tbcaa  funda  comlcg  from  the  dollars 
Wa  prefer  to  retain  con- 


0  jjection.  the  address 
p  rinted  In  the  Rccou, 


Wa  feel  that  the  flrat  atap  on  our  part 
itfiould  ba  tha  creation  by  the  Oongreaa  of 
an  Amaclean  Raeonatructlon  Fund  under  tha 
anperrlakm  of  an  American  Board  of  Dtree- 
tora.  ooaflnned  by  the  Senate,  the  fund  to 
•et  Mpantaiy  or  In  Joint  account  with  for- 
•IgB  aofarainenta.  Indlvlduala.  or  corpora- 
tlona.  to  extend  or  gturantM  ihort-tarm  and 
Intarmadiata  credits  to  flnanca  aaaaonal  op- 
eratlona,  to  provide  for  longer-term  prodxic- 
tlre  loans,  and  to  make  gold  loana  to  fur- 
nlah  a  baala  for  aound  currencies:  provided, 
however,  that  all  such  loana  or  credits  are 
made  In  consideration  of  approved  plana 
aeeklng  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  re- 
elptent  country. 

CnAaTxs  8.  Dzwrr,  nitnota;  CatBLni 
A.  Xaton.  New  Jeraay:  Waltkb  H. 
Jme.  lilwiMiaota;  J.  Rolind  Km- 
•o.  Pcnaaylvania;  RjcnAio  P. 
Oali.  ICnneaota:  Hal  BoLms, 
WMhtagton:  Kutan  Bucwoctr, 
Onvdb:  Jossph  CiAKx  Balowim, 
New  Tork:  Jktaa  C.  AvcHDrcuMS. 
New  Jersey:  CHAaixs  M.  LaFol- 
ixm.  Indiana;  Jat  LsFsvu.  New 
Tork:  PKAinc  CAataoN.  Kanaaa; 
l^Rucaa  A.  JBmcDra.  Ohio:  C.  S. 
Hawcocn.  New  Tork:  Johm  Vos-ra, 
OUo;  Crbbtiah  RBtm,  ICaaaa- 
■:  Clabb  Boofa  Lots.  Con- 
Cabx.  Hxmsbaw.  Callfor- 
ala;  J.  Wabswoctr.  New  Tork: 
Paol  CvTnnannAM.  Iowa,  and 
Matrm  Vouwam  Boo—.  Massachu- 
aatu. 

*,  Jmu  It.  1944. 


Tk«  HoatfMMry  War4  hddcal 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  rTAR 
IN  TUB  aOTATB  OF  THB  UNTTKD  STAIXB 

Fridap.  June  2S  (legislative  day  of 
Tw9$dtt9,  May  9} .  1944 

Mr.  UURZXX:k.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rzoou>  an  address 
deUvcxcd  by  BM  OQ  the  Montgomery 
Ward  case.  broBdcBst  on  Jime  10. 1^14. 
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There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

llM  atracge  case  c  f  Montgomery  Ward  ti 
Co.  Is  a  mystery  no  lo  iger. 

Brtuhlng  tha  wlspa  of  atraw  from  hla  hair 
and  reluctantly  comli  ig  out  from  behind  the 
cracker  barrel  of  his  "comer  grocery"  (groaa 
aalaa  In  IMS— teOO.OC  D.OOO).  that  mistreated 
"unarmed  atorekeept  r"  from  Chicago.  Mr. 
Sawell  Avery,  launche  1  hla  own  private  D-day 
Invasion  In  Waahlng^  on  thla  week  and  dla- 
doaad  everything. 

Mr.  Avery — and  we  have  hla  word  for  It — la 
the  Innocent  victim  c  r  a  plot,  a  gigantic  con- 
aplracy  to  force  Moi  tgomery  Ward  to  obey 
"an  unfair  and  lllegs  I"  order  by  his  Govern- 
ment not  to  Impede  t  le  war  effort.  And  who. 
In  the  midst  of  th<  moat  terrible  war  In 
history.  Is  a  party  1  o  this  Intrigue?  Who, 
with  the  Nation  straining  to  prepare  an  In- 
vaalon  which  will  dec  de  the  fate  of  the  world, 
called  "time  out"  to  join  thla  mighty  cabal 
agalnat  a  comer  groc  iry? 

We  have  Mr.  Avery'  i  word  for  that,  too:  tha 
Poat  Office  Departm<  nt,  the  National  Labor 
Relatlona  Board,  thi  War  Labor  Board,  the 
Secretary  of  Commen  e.  the  Attorney  General, 
and  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  States. 

That  la  Mr.  Sewell  Avery's  story,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  ha  la  stuck  with  It. 

Fortunately,  the  ti  ath  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  caaa  la  nattber  mysterious  nor  obscure. 
It  la  a  vary  aimpla.  th<  lugh  not  a  very  pleasant, 
st<M7.  It  beglna  bad  In  January  1942 — a  few 
weeka  after  Pearl  I  ;arbor — when  American 
Industry  and  Amerli  an  labor  signed  a  "no 
atrlke-no  lock-out"  igreement  on  the  basla 
of  which  the  Preald(  nt  esUbllshed  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  to  make  peaceful 
aettlement  of  wartlm  b  labor  disputes. 

Of  oourae,  Montg(  mery  Ward  was  not  a 
party  to  this  agree  a  ent,  was  not  bovmd  by 
any  such  silly  nonjense.  "Ward's  had  no 
voice  In  the  selectloi  of  those  who,  as  repre- 
aentativea  of  Indus  ry,  attended  the  con- 
ference In  December  liMl,"  the  company  pro- 
claimed In  larg*  new  ipapar  i^dvertl8ements  a 
year  later.  ''Ward's  haa  never  ratified  the 
raaulta  of  that  confe  -ence." 

Certainly  not !  Tl  e  sovereignty  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.  V  as  at  stake;  and,  war  or 
no  war.  Mr.  Sewell  j  ivery  would  not  submit 
differences  with  his  e  nployees  to  the  machin- 
ery for  peaceful  settl  rment  to  which  the  rest 
of  American  Industr  r  was  patriotically  sub- 
mitting and  on  whlc  i  depended  an  xinlnter- 
ruptad  flow  of  produ  :tlon  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  ipar.  The  "comer  gro- 
cery" had  not  *Yatlflc  d"  the  agreement. 

Adhering  doggedly  to  thla  position  that  it 
was  not  bound  by  a  id  therefore  would  not 
comply  with  the  no  s  trlke-no  lock-out  a!?ree- 
ment.  Ward's  In  Dec  ;mber  IMS  notified  the 
trnlon  In  lu  Chicag<  t  planta  that  It  would 
not  racognlaa  tha  i  inlon  or  negotiate  the 
of  a  coUec  tlve  bargaining  agree- 
ranew  id  for  1  year  only  at  the 
dlraet  retpiaat  of  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Stataa  because,  the  ompany  said,  the  union 
no  longer  rapreaente  1  the  employeea. 

Iltara  muat  first,  t  lid  Ward's,  be  an  elec- 
tion among  the  ei  iployeea  to  determine 
whether  the  union  still  represented  them. 
Whereupon  the  Wai  Labor  Board  directed 
the  company  to  mal  ataln  the  status  quo— 
to  continue  the  conti  act  under  which  It  had 
•Iraady  operated  for  a  year — for  a  period  of 
SO  days  to  permit  tli  b  National  Lalxv  Rela- 
tions Board  to  settle  Jie  Issue  of  representa- 
tion by  an  election. 

TtkiM  Ward'a  refuse  1  to  do.  It  refused  to 
extend  th«  agxcemei  t  even  for  the  limited 
period  neoaasary  to  »  ttle  the  matter  of  rep- 
reaentatlon  In  an  or  ierly  and  peaceful  way. 
As  a  reault.  a  strike  was  called  in  the  Chi- 
cago plant  of  Montg  imery  Ward  which  em^ 
ployed  anmslmatel]   6,500  persona. 


There  then  came  on  April  5.  1M4,  a  final 
directive  order  of  the  W.  L.  B.— Joined  in 
unanimously  by  the  industry  as  well  aa  tho 
public  and  labor  members  of  the  Board — who 
condemned  the  company's  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  the  status  quo  aa  unfair  and  aa  mak« 
Ing  Impoasible  the  conduct  of  a  fair  and  or- 
derly election. 

Remember,  this  directive  was  signed  unan- 
imously, by  all  members  of  the  War  Labor 
Board — industry.  labor,  and  public.  It  la 
perhaps  significant,  in  this  connection, 
to  note  Mr.  Avery's  insistence  that  the  in- 
dustry members  of  the  W.  L.  B.  do  not  truly 
represent  American  ind\istry.  They  are,  he 
says,  "under  pressure"  to  vote  along  With  tha 
labor  and  public  members  of  the  Board,  and 
he,  Mr.  Avery,  "could  name  better  men." 

The  clear  implication  in  this  la  that  the 
position  of  Montgomery  Ward  Ac  Co.  repre- 
sents the  attitude  of  American  Industry  to- 
ward unions,  toward  labor,  and  toward  co- 
operation in  the  war  effort.  The  clear  im- 
plication in  Mr.  Avery's  denunciation  of  the 
industry  members  of  the  War  Labor  Board  la 
that  Montgomery  Ward,  the  one  company  in 
the  United  States  which  haa  refuaed  to  obey 
an  order  of  the  President  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  truly  represents  American  indvistry. 

But  I  digress.  With  Ward's  sit-down  strike 
against  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  even 
for  30  days  to  permit  an  election,  and  with 
the  calling  of  a  strike  by  employeea  of  the 
Chicago  plant,  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
faced  with  a  serious  situation.  For  a  "comer 
grocery,"  Ward's  is  a  tremendous  establish- 
ment, with  more  than  $600,000,000  annual 
aalea  to  upward  of  30,000.000  customers. 
many  of  them  farmers  who  depend  on  mail- 
order hoiises  for  essential  articles — farm 
equipment,  machinery,  supplies,  electrical, 
heating  and  plumbing  apparatus. 

Furthermore,  the  War  Labor  Board  believed 
that  as  a  result  of  the  strike  and  of  the  com- 
p«my's  refusal  to  accept  the  orders  of  tha 
Board,  there  was  an  immediate  danger  that 
strikes  would  break  out  in  the  other  planta 
and  facilities  of  the  company  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  Transportation  unions 
in  Chicago  were  refusing  to  make  deliveriea 
to  or  accept  deliveriea  from  the  company 
plants  there:  and  strikes  did  break  out  short- 
ly in  Ward  plants  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Springfield,  111. 

Faced  with  this  serioiis  situation  and  with 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  Ward's  to  comply 
with  its  order,  the  War  Labor  Board  certified 
the  case  to  the  President.  The  President,  as 
he  had  done  in  a  dozen  or  more  cases — in- 
cluding 1.700  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite 
mines — ordered  Ward's  Chicago  plant  seized 
and  operated  by  the  Government  to  assure 
an  imlnterrupted  flow  of  production  and  no 
Interference  with  the  war  effort. 

We  are  all  famUlar  with  what  happened 
then,  with  the  ejection  of  Mr.  Sewell  Avery 
from  his  office — an  incident  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Avery  now  admits  he  deliberately 
forced  upon  the  Government  to  "dramatize" 
the  situation.  We  are  also  familiar  with 
Mr.  Avery'a  pious  declamation — echoed  by  a 
majority  of  the  press  and  many  radio  com- 
mentators— that  legal  and  orderly  process  de- 
manded testing  of  the  Board's  order  in  tha 
courts  before  resorting  to  actual  seizure. 

But  it  was  the  Government's  position  from 
the  start — and  it  was  so  stated  emphatically 
by  the  Attorney  General — that  direclva 
orders  of  the  War  Labor  Board  were  not  re- 
viewable by  the  courts  and  that  the  Govem- 
ment  had.  in  fact,  exhausted  every  peaceful 
and  orderly  process  before  resorting  to  seiz- 
ure. This  has  been  the  Government's  posi- 
tion from  the  beginning,  a  postion  which 
recently  was  completely  susUlned  by  tha 
courts. 

At  this  point,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noting 
that  In  a  majority  opinion  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Eubcomnplttee— without  calling  witnesses  or 
honoring  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 


to  appear— ccnduded  that  **the  Natiooal  War 
L«bcr  Board  bad  the  right  to  aeek.  and  the 
Board  should  have  aought,  a  Federal  court 
fHtter"  to  enforce  Its  directives  against  Ward'a. 
In  the  subcommittee  report  the  majority  ro- 
lled solely  on  a  decision  involving  the  Board 
and  Ward's  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ig- 
noring two  other  court  declalona  clearly  sup- 
porting the  Government's  position. 

But  the  Issue  waa  decided  on  'June  S— a 
week  ago — In  a  decision  handed  down  by  tbe 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  New  Rngland  trucking  com- 
pany case.  Unequivocally,  the  circuit  court 
held  that  "it  Is  clear  and  undisputed  that  no 
statute  authoriaaa  review  of  the  War  Labor 
Board's  order.  •  •  •  The  legislative  hla- 
tory  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  impUaa 
a  poaitive  intention  that  tbeae  ordera  should 
not  ba  reviewed." 

In  its  declaion  the  circuit  court  asaminad 
the  course  of  the  War  Labor  Disputea  Act 
through  the  Congreaa,  noted  that  proposed 
amendments  to  authorize  court  enforcement 
or  review  of  the  Board'a  orders  were  rejected, 
and  concluded  that  It  waa  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  Congreaa  that  the  legislation  did  not 
authorize  such  appllcationa  to  the  oourta. 
"No  one."  tha  court  aald.  "could  malnUln 
either  Judicial  or  admlnlatratlve  proceedings 
against  the  appeilanta  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Board's  orders." 

In  short,  aa  the  Government  haa  contended 
all  along,  the  Federal  courts  have  no  au- 
thority to  enforce  directives  of  the  War  Labor 
Board. 

There  la  another  interesting  thing  about 
this  opinion.  The  cotut  answered  the  argu- 
ment that  the  orders  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
bad  to  be  reviewable,  because  if  the  order  waa 
not  complied  with  the  President  might  take 
over  the  plant  Involved.  The  court  said: 
"Neither  the  broad  constitutional  power  nor 
the  broad  statutory  power  of  the  President 
to  take  and  use  property  in  furtherance  of 
the  war  effort  depends  upon  any  action  of 
the  War  Labor  Board."  Thla  waa  exactly 
what  the  Attorney  General  had  argued. 

For  the  record  and  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleaguea  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  going  to  make  another  point 
about  thla  language.  It  expressly  recognizes 
that  the  President  has  two  kinds  of  power. 
both  of  them  broad.  One  the  power  under 
the  sUtutc  and  another  separate  power  under 
the  Constitution.  Thla  was  the  same  con- 
clusion that  the  Attorney  General  reached 
in  his  opinion  to  the  President. 

Thla,  then,  la  the  "history"  of  the  Ward 
case.  Let  me  emphasize  the  word  "history." 
It  Is  Important.  It  Is  important  because  it 
means  that  all  these  facta,  all  the  "hlstor3r* 
of  the  caae  up  to  and  including  tbe  con- 
trolling opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals to  which  I  have  Juat  referred,  were 
fully  known  to  Mr.  Avery  at  the  time  thla 
week  he  testified  before  the  House  com- 
mittee investigating  the  Ward  case. 

Despite  this  fact,  despite  his  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Cotirt  decision,  Mr.  Avery  waa 
•till  trying  this  week  to  put  over  on  the 
public  the  completely  discredited  thesis  that 
the  Government  could  have  obtained  court 
review  before  seizing  the  Ward  plant  in 
Chicago,  If  It  had  "wanted"  to. 

It  is  aa  plain  aa  a  pikestaff  that  Mr.  Avery 
wanta  to  mnain  aovereign,  that  he  does  not 
intent  to  relinquish  any  of  hla  "right"  to  do 
as  he  pleases  regardless  of  the  law.  regardless 
of  the  public  Interest,  and  regardleae  of  the 
war.    Nothing  slXMi;  of  that  will  satisfy  him. 

I  believe  that  the  whole  fake  controversy 
which  Mr.  Avery  has  conjured  up — the  phony 
cry  for  "court  review"  and  the  phony  cry 
of  "conspiracy" — U  beat  deecrlbed  by  Mal- 
colm Blngay.  of  the  Detroit  Free  Preaa,  who 
aald  aoma  weeka  ago: 

"To  me  It  seems  supremely  aolnine  to  eon- 
tend  that  a  government  In  wartime  can 
take  a  man  away  from  hla  family,  his  prop- 


erty, and  his  )ob  to  fight  for  his  country  and 
to  give  up  hla  hfe— which  no  eourt  oi  no 
act  of  Congreaa  can  restore  to  him— but  It 
mtiat  not  interfere  with  an  angry  old  gentle- 
man who  wanta  to  settle  a  private  feud  with 
a  man  named  Rooaevelt  who  happened  to  be 
Prealdent." 


Wolres  in  Sheep's  Ootiunf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 


nf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  2i  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  O'DAIOEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recosb  an  address  entitled  "Wolves 
In  Sheep's  Clothing,"  delivered  by  me 
before  the  Union  League  Club,  at  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  on  June  20. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rbcorp, 
as  follows: 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  in  my  talk 
today  is  to  pay  my  reapecta  to  the  "smear 
brigade."  who  for  10  years  have  sought  to  In- 
timidate the  American  people.  First  they 
began  by  <diargtng  every  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  all  the  philosophies  of  the  New 
Deal,  with  being  economic  royaliata.  In  the 
second  campaign  they  charged  every  man  who 
opposed  the  New  Deal  with  being  opposed  to 
the  great  principles  of  public  welfare  and 
with  betog  oppoaed  to  doing  anything  in  be- 
half of  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the  common 
eltlaens.  In  the  third  campaign  the  smear 
brigade  charged  every  man  who  opposed  the 
New  Deal  with  being  an  isolationist.  And 
today  every  man  who  opposes  the  New  Deal 
is  being  smeared  by  these  New  Deal  stooges 
and  charfped  with  being  unpatriotic  and  inter- 
fering with  tbe  effort  of  America  to  win  the 
war. 

Wen,  now,  you  people  who  are  listening  to 
me  know  that  all  of  theae  charges  are  nothing 
more  or  lees  than  political  propaganda,  dis- 
tributed by  the  New  Deal  "fiunkies"  of  Frank- 
lin the  Fourth  to  mlalead  the  people  and  to 
Intimidate  men  In  public  life.  During  the 
time  I  have  served  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe  the 
attitude  of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans. 
the  attitude  of  New  Dealers  and  Anti-New 
Dealers;  I  have  seen  the  Congresa  of  the 
United  States  by  unanimous  vote  pass  appro- 
priations that  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
leaving  the  expenditure  of  thla  money  almost 
aolely  to  the  discretion  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  government,  which  Is  responsl- 
Me  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  have  seen 
all  kinds  and  forms  of  legislation,  which  the 
Commander  in  Chief  said  he  needed  in  order 
to  expedite  the  winning  of  the  war,  paaaed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  I  say 
to  you  that  any  fair-minded  man  who  wanta 
to  be  honest  knows  that  there  is  no  division 
at  sentiment  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  no  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  people  of  the  Uplted  States  when 
It  comes  to  supporting  the  war  effort — all 
American  citizens  have  been  giving  and  are 
now  giving  support  to  winning  the  war,  and 
th.:y  will  ecmtlnue  to  give  this  support. 

Tbe  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  re- 
ceived almost  100  percent  support  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  every  legiti- 
mate war  measure:  he  will  continue  to  receive 
auch  support  from  m*  and  from  other  Mem- 


bers of  Oongreaa  reganneas  of  tbelr  views 
dooaestle  laaues.  And  theaa  paM 
gandlata  of  tbe  Jfew  Deal  who  would  lead  yon 
to  believe  that  there  la  any  division  in  the 
minds  of  tlM  flwTinan  paopls  on  the  question 
of  winning  tbs  ww  hMI  of  atrtrtng  any  aacrl- 
floe  necessary  to  win  the  war,  are  aeelclng  to 
mislead  the  people;  they  are  misiepisseuttag 
the  facts,  and  ttisy  know  they  are  misrepre- 
•entlng  the  facts. 

I  want  to  asy  to  you  people  who  are  listen- 
iBf  to  me  today,  yoa  may  do  aa  yon  think 
bsst,  but  so  far  as  I  an  concerned.  I  do  noS 
ptopoM  to  allow  this  smear  brigade  to  In- 
timidate me  and  foree  me  to  support  them 
In  legWatiOD  dealing  SBtlrely  with  our  d»> 
nsetlc  affairs  and  thereby  aid  them  to  uas 
the  war  effort  aa  a  eamoufiage  to  cover  tip 
their  real  design  to  change  the  form  of  ths 
American  Government  and  convert  It  into 
a  aodaUzed  dtctstorsbtp.  I  challenge  ths 
smear  brigade  to  do  their  worst.  I  ask  no 
quarter,  and  I  aapcct  to  give  none.  I  b»> 
lieve  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
ConsUtotlon  of  the  United  Statea,  and  I  am 
ofipoaed  to  convertteg  this  Government  Into 
some  kind  of  "lam."  whether  It  be  Nasl-tan, 
fascism,  or  communism,  because  regardless 
of  which  "lam"  you  pick,  tt  wUl  mean  dlcta- 
torahlp:  and  I  am  opposed  to  tt  and  expect 
to  fight  it. 

Now.  since  I  have  made  this  very  frank 
statement  of  my  position.  I  want  to  diacuas 
with  yon  frankly  some  tasues  dealing  with 
domestic  affairs.  I  want  to  say  to  you.  !t 
Is  ray  moat  deflntte  and  considered  Judgment 
that  we  have  fn  powerful  placea  in  Washing- 
ton today  Commxmlats,  fellow  travelers,  and 
other  New  Deal  theorists  who  have  their 
minds  made  up  deflnltety  that  during  the 
post-war  period  they  will  be  able  to  finally 
accomplish  that  which  they  were  not  able  to 
accomplish  during  the  pre-war  period;  and 
that  is.  to  convert  this  Government  into  a 
socialized,  commuuleed,  regimented,  central- 
ized dictatorship.  They  believe  they  will  bs 
able  In  the  post-war  period  to  finally  estab- 
11^  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  a  gov- 
ernment wherein  will  reside  not  tha  publlo 
aervants  of  the  people,  but  the  rulers  of  the 
people. 

The  New  Deal  Siq^remc  Court  haa  already 
commenced  talking  about  the  rulers  of  tho 
people,  not  the  public  aervants.  So  far  aa  I 
am  concerned,  I  expect  to  fight  this  proceaa. 
Some  of  my  personal  friends  have  aaked  mo 
the  question:  "Why  are  you  so  concerned 
about  the  future  of  this  Nation?  Why  art 
you  so  fearful  of  the  poet -war  period?" 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  why.  The  mala 
reason  I  am  fearful  of  thla  Waahington  Dy- 
nasty of  New  Dealers  la  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  honest  with  the  American  people. 
They  gained  power  by  deception.  They  hava 
aought  to  maintain  themaelves  in  power  by 
covering  up  the  truth.  They  have  aought  to 
change  our  form  of  Government  without  let- 
ting the  (Treat  rai^  and  file  of  our  psopla 
know  what  they  were  doing.  I  am  fearful 
of  men  whom  I  regard  aa  dlahonest  anywhere^ 
but  I  am  especially  afraid  of  deception,  de- 
celt,  and  dlahoncsty  in  high  governmental 
places. 

Now,  I  realize  that  these  ehargea  whidi 
I  am  making  i^ainst  thla  New  Deal  bunch 
are  serious  charges,  and  I  say  that  tto  maa 
ahouid  make  soch  charges  unlwaa  be  la  pre- 
pared to  prove  thsm  by  the  reocrd.  So  1st 
vm  take  a  look  at  the  record.  Let  ua  eom- 
pere  their  promiaca  with  their  actions. 

When  the  people  turned  the  Bepubllcan 
Party  out  and  p«t  tbe  Democratic  Party  in 
back  in  1933,  they  took  thla  action  on  tbs 
aoiemn  promises  of  those  who  were  author- 
ized to  speak  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
Promise  No.  1  waa  that  tbe  Innumerabla 
number  of  Government  boards  and  boreatis 
which  the  Republican  Party  bad  allowed  to  be 
built  up  tn  Washington  would  bs  abollsbed 
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•»«  ihal  Umtc  would  b«  Mt  only  tht  ftw 
__..  — ^jj^  Ooftmmtnl  M»n« 

ftntf  that  tlM  powtr 
..^.nUd  In  WMhington 
VUA  itapariaMou  would 

.      tlMt  or  rtturn«d  to  th« 

wm(fH»,   Thai  WM  »ho  mnrntat.    Mow  what  i« 

Tlio  tmot4  Is  that  tha  Maw  Daal  had  lun| 
Mora  wt  oirar  oatafd  Uf  wai  araoiad  ao 

broinriil  |»io  WoalUaffttM  ao  maajr  oiora  pao- 
p)a  to  lift  oC  of  tha  puMla  pay  ruil  that 
tba  aool  ytoAloWa  buaineaa  til  tha  Unttad 
ttOMi  VM  tM»  bMlidInt  of  ap«rtmant  huuaaa, 
Mt  la  tlM  DMrlol  Ot  Columbia  b«eau»a  tb«y 
•DOB  iUo«  tlMI  tip.  but  ovar  In  Vlrgmia 
le  Iwwaa  thaaa  hundrada  of  tboMiMMUi  ct 
■oiployaaa  wbo  had  baaa  brought  Into  otir 
OablUl  City. 

frouiiaa  No.  S.  that  th^r  would  iwtura  to 
tha  Sutaa  authority  which  hod  hacwtoforo 
ham  talMi  away  from  tha  Sutaa.  What 
khvo  tiMf  doaar 

Tkoy  hovo  eraatad  in  almoat  a  vary  ona  of 
flMH  hiKMtia  a  naw  kind  of  buraau  which 
tbay  hava  ealiad  rational  buraatia.  Thaaa 
raglonal  buraau*  ara  ao  conaUtietad  that  tbay 
vory  earatuily  avoid  avar  following  tha  itnaa 
of  any  oaa  Suu.  and  by  thia  procaoa  thay 
aaak  to  ooncontrata  all  powar  in  Waahlagton 
Md_thOB  to  oompletaly  allmlnata  SUta  and 
loi*  gofwiuiMnt  by  tha  delagatlng  of  cer- 
tain powoa  to  tha  raglona  which  wara  for- 
merly anrelaad  by  tha  fltataa. 

Another  promiaa  they  made  when  they 
weal  Into  power  wma  that  they  would  cut 
tha  coat  of  Oovemment  in  tha  United  Statea 
•t  laaat  18  parcant.  Well.  now.  what  about 
tha  paifannMiea  of  thla  bunch  when  they 
•ctixally  gained  power? 

Netar  before  in  the  history  of  any  nattai 
on  thataea  of  the  earth  waa  axmey  ao  lavlahly 
approprlatad  and  expended  aa  during  the 
llr»t  10  years  o*  the  reign  of  the  New  Deal— 
hafore  ve  entered  the  war.  And  plaaaa  bear 
te  mind  I  am  not  talking  about  war  axpotdl- 
tWM.  but  I  am  talking  about  pre-war  ex- 
iwndlturaa.  Thla  gang  of  New  Dealers  built 
the  public  debt  during  thla  period  to  a  figure 
tar  in  e xceaa  of  the  figure  which  it  went  to  in 
the  First  World  War.  That,  my  friends,  is 
how  they  made  good  on  their  promlaa  of  ccon- 
o«iy  to  the  American  people. 

Whan  this  gang  of  New  Deal  phUoaophera 
—  atoctad  to  public  oflca  it  was  on  the 
that  the  Oovemment  must   be  so 
Rd  and  eonducted  that  it  would  t«- 
atora  oottfldence  of  business  in  our  Federal 
Oovaauoaent.     How  did  they  proceed  to  re- 


T*ay  did  ft  by  branding  every  man  who  waa 
"nt.  who  saved  his  money,  and  who 
»  to  invaat  immay  wisely  and  nuilnuin 
-~ia  as  an  aeoamoalc  royidlat  and  aa  an 
.  of  good  govarament.  The  Naw  Deal 
waa  not  la  powar  long  before  a  baaUiaaaman 
to  ha  anaahad  for  hy  aena  fallow  uaveicr 
ho  ooidd  iM  taalda  aaa  ot  thaaa  Got- 
»  hwnaaa  to  tranaact  haslnaas  neees- 
.  for  tho  aMlntwaaaea  of  hla  industry. 
How  did  they  make  good  on  their  promise 
to  rastora  to  tha  people  the  right  to  own  their 
own  btataaaa  and  to  look  after  their  own 
•ftum? 

I  wUl  tall  you  what  thay  did.  They  started 
out  and  thay  vatttMBtad  oaary  line  of  busi- 
to  the  polat  that  praAtleaUy  no  decision 
ade  by  the  Individual  man  without 
with  aome  bureaucrat  In  Wash- 
at  tha  stooges  of  these  bu- 
tts wlK»  awarm  over  the  countryside, 
a  waa  flooded  with  rulea  and  regula- 
tho  paofria  have  baan  eonfuacd  aa  never 
u  Thar  atartad  oat  with  tha  H.  R.  A., 
aad  when  the  Supreme  Ootirt  plucked  the 
feathers  of  this  old  blid  and  threw  him  out 
tha  window  tbty  want  out  and  picked  him 
up  and  daoontad  htan  with  a  bunch  of  red 
feathers  and  calied  him  the  O.  P.  A. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  ONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Whan  tha  war  v  srtad.  thay  tmmadtatrly 
took  ofar  the  dairy  ndtistry  tn  America,  and 
their  tnt  oMva  to  aolra  tho  taad  problem 
waa  la  rtilf  ootten  Md  nodl  from  Taxaa  to 

Illinois  eowa,  and  th  tf  ahlpped  soybeans  from 
litiitois  to  (aad  T»«  I  aowB.  Ovar  a  lung  pe- 
riod of  tlmo  thay  kllad  tha  oows  and  tha  plgi 
10  preduoa  a  ahorta  a  ol  meat,  and  than  thay 
Iprooaadad  to  ratum  MOf  gad  pork. 

Now  I  say  to  yo^  i  that  tha  raeord  provaa 
without  any  queai  ion  of  doubt  that,  aa 
atatad  awhile  Hgu.  ti  a  Naw  Deal  gainkd  powar 
by  dacapiiuti,  and  taa  malnuined  Itself  In 
powar  to  mtolaadln  ;  the  Paopla.  Boms  may 
My  that  these  an  harsh  sutemeuta.  My 
aaawer  to  that  Is  t  is t  all  I  havs  done  is  to 
quote  the  record;  I  lave  given  you  Uie  facts. 
I  would  not  be  serlc  jsly  concerned  about  the 
future  of  gotaman  nt  in  this  country  if  Z 
thought  our  laadan  in  public  xfllce  intended 
to  ha  boaaat  with  Uta  people,  ir  they  In- 
taadad  Co  tali  the  p  raple  actually  what  they 
were  seeking  to  do  But  I  do  not  think  they 
ara.  I  think  they  i  re  trying  to  mUlead  the 
people.  Day  after  day,  you  hear  brilliant 
apaachaa  made  aboi  t  a  great  social -security 
•fatam  arblch  thej  want  to  establish  in 
AaMrlca.  Tou  bei  r  brilliant  statements 
BUKia  about  what  a  great  social-security  sys- 
tem they  have  aire  idy  established. 

Well,  now,  of  coui  le.  the  facts  are  that  the 
billions  which  have  )een  poured  Into  the  laps 
of  the  American  pe  )ple  during  the  10  years 
before  we  entered  l  ils  war  were  not  honest 
dollars,  that  bad  b  sen  collected  In  the  or- 
dinary process  of  ax  collection,  but  they 
represented  dollars  l  bat  the  Government  had 
borrowed  from  the  i  eople.  In  thl?  great  ex- 
perimental scheme  c  f  10  years  they  had  spent 
all  of  the  money  th  sy  could  collect  In  taxes 
and  In  addition  the  '  had  expanded  the  pub- 
lic debt,  together  with  commitments  and 
guaranties  of  the  federal  Government  to 
more  than  s.'xty  bill  Ions  of  dollars. 

When  this  bunch  jent  out  a  subsidy  check 
or  a  Social  8e"UrUy  :heck.  they  did  not  put  a 
little  note  la  the  en\  elope  and  say  to  the  man 
who  received  It  thi  t  they  had  executed  a 
mortgage  on  the  fi  ture  Income  of  himself 
ard  his  children  In  <  rder  to  get  the  money. 

Now  I  do  not  wan  anyone  to  deceive  hlm- 
aeir.  I  do  not  waut  anyone  to  think  that 
when  the  war  stai  ted  thaaa  New  Dealers 
came  to  Washlngtai.  becauaa  they  did  not 
have  to  come— they  were  already  there — the 
Oommunuts.  the  Scclallsts.  the  ex-I.  W.  W. 
labor  leaders,  the  lal  or-Ieader  racketeers,  the 
patronage  dl^wnalu  (  bureaucrats,  and  tha 
political  contractora  were  a!r»a<ly  in  Wash- 
ington thoroughly  MUblished  They  had 
bean  doing  busmess  on  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac for  10  years  They  had  the  Inside 
track  on  everything  They  are  still  on  the 
Job,  and  all  they  at »  waltliig  for  Is  for  the 
war  to  be  over  in  oi  der  thct  they  may  pro- 
ceed Immediately  to  complete  the  Uak  which 
they  had  started  ou;  to  complete;  and  that 
Is.  to  change  our  forr  i  of  government,  abolish 
free  enterprise,  and   «tabllsh  state  soclalian. 

I  say  to  you  It  Is  time  that  these  govern- 
mental termites  wer  ■  driven  out  of  the  tem- 
ple of  democracy  In  «?ashlngton.  D  C.  I  say 
to  you  that  It  Is  tlmi  i  we  liquidated  the  New 
Deal.  And  I  want  K  see  the  liquidation  be- 
gin In  the  Presldei  fs  ofllce  and  continue 
down  through  the  Xmgreas  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  boai  ds  and  bureaiis  of  the 
United  States.  I  ws  at  to  see  the  American 
people  reesUbllsh  dc  nocratic  government  In 
America. 

Now  I  want  to  fas  ce  another  charge,  then  • 
I  want  to  prove  It  ly  the  record.  I  say  to 
you  that  these  New  Dealers  In  Washington 
could  on  the  record  be  convicted  of  theft. 
bacatna  what  they  h  »ve  done  is  to  steal  the 
■Mfhtnery  of  the  Dsmccratlc  Party  and  to 
convert  It  to  their  cwn  une  as  a  vehicle  to 
pnMDOta  the  New  Dei  J  Party.  The  New  Deal 
Party  is  not  the  De  nocraUc  Party.    It  haa 
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not  aran  a  apagklng  acquaintance  aith  tha 
prlnciplea  of  govtrnmant  aa  laid  down  by 
the  pstron  salnta  of  damooraoy  In  Amarloa. 

Again  let  us  go  back  to  the  record.  You 
MBttaman  who  ara  lutanlng  to  ma,  remam- 
MT  whan  under  tha  reign  nf  the  New  Deal 
a  latttr  wm  aant  by  the  President  of  tha 
United  Itataa  to  a  Member  nf  tha  Congraaa. 
axpraaaing  tha  hope  that  tha  Oongraaaman 
would  not  allow  any  faar  as  to  tha  oonstitu- 
tiunaltty  of  a  law  to  datar  him  from  support- 
Ins  that  law.  Tou  have  obaerved  under  the 
New  Deal  tha  tendency  to  concentrate  all  tha 
power  of  the  Oovernment  In  the  hands  of 
the  executive  department.  You  sew  thla 
tendency  long  before  we  entered  the  war. 
Let  me  quote  from  George  Washington  oa 
that  subject: 

"It  iM  Important  thst  tha  habits  of  think* 
Ing  In  a  free  country  inspire  oautlon  in  thoaa 
entrusted  with  its  administration  to  conhne 
thenrelves  within  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of 
powers  cf  one  department  the  encroachment 
upon  the  power  of  another  department.  En- 
croachment tends  to  connoUdate  the  powera 
of  all  departments  Into  one  and  thus  create 
a  real  despotism." 

Now  let  UB  go  to  a  real  source  of  authority 
as  to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
I  wish  to  quote  to  you  a  statement  cf  Thomas 
JeiTetaon : 

"When  you  consider  the  general  tendency 
to  multiply  offices  and  to  increase  expenses 
to  the  ultimate  term  of  burden  which  the 
citizen  can  t>car,  It  behooves  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  occasion  to  take  off  the  sur- 
charge of  goverrmient.  that  It  may  never  be 
said  that  after  leaving  labor  the  smallest  por- 
tions of  Its  earnings  on  which  it  can  sub- 
sist, government  itself  consumes  the  whole 
residue  of  that  which  it  was  instituted  to 
guard." 

Now,  my  friends,  have  you  seen  or  heard 
anything  from  this  gang  of  fellow  travelers 
In  Washington,  camouflaged  and  traveling 
iinder  the  banner  of  democracy,  that  even 
resembles  this  philosophy  of  government? 
Let  me  quote  a  little  more  from  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Let  xis  see  what  Thomas  Jefferson  be- 
lieved about  this  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal 
that  all  of  the  power  should  be  concentrated 
in  Washington  that  the  Government  in 
Washington  should  order  the  dally  Uvea  ol 
all  our  people.    Here  Is  whst  Jefferson  said : 

"I  believe  this  the  strongest  Government 
on  earth.  Sometimes  it  Is  said  that  man  can- 
not be  entrusted  with  government  of  him- 
self: can  he  then  be  Uusted  with  government 
of  others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  tha 
form  of  kings  to  govern  us?" 

Did  you  ever  read  a  stronger  or  more  con- 
vincing statement  than  this  In  behalf  of  gov- 
ernment by  law  and  not  government  by 
men?  Now,  my  friends,  you  know  ever  since 
the  New  Deal  went  into  power  we  nave  t>eeQ 
having  these  big  Jackson  Dry  dinners  where 
all  of  the  faithful  servants  of  the  New  Deal 
Party  pay  $100  a  plate  to  go  Into  the  coffers 
of  the  party.  I  say  to  you  that  I  think  it 
would  be  far  more  in  keeping  with  their 
philosophy  if  the  New  Deal  wruld  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Karl  Marx  Instead  of  the 
birthday  of  Andrew  Jackson.  .Let  us  com- 
pare a  little  of  the  philosophy  of  Andrew 
Jackson  with  that  of  the  New  Deal.  Here 
Is  what  Jackson  said  about  observing  the 
Constitution: 

"When  an  honest  observance  of  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  be  obtained  from  communi- 
ties like  ours,  it  need  not  be  anticipated 
elsewhere,  and  the  cause  In  which  there  has 
been  so  much  martyrdom  and  from  which  so 
much  was  expected  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
may  be  abandoned  and  the  degrading  truth 
that  man  is  unfit  for  self-government  ad- 
mitted: and  this  wUl  be  the  question  if  ex- 
pediency be  made  the  rule  of  construction 
In  Interpreting  the  Constitution." 
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Now,  my  frianda,  eompara  that  with  the 
l^lloaophy  of  the  New  Daal  who  would  haft 
Mtt  Mlava  that  tha  OonatltuMott  oi  tba 
bhilod  lutaa  belonga  to  tho  hotm  ghd 
Mfiy  aga. 

Now  lat  ma  qtiota  a  llttia  mora  from  An- 
drew Jaokaon,  Lat  ua  eompara  hla  piillna> 
ophf  with  Ibo  Naw  Deal  pniloaophy  which 
praaolni  tht  doctrine  that  tha  Padetai  Oov- 
arnmant  can  do  anything  It  wanta  to.  Here 
la  what  Jaekaon  aald: 

"We  should  oonsuntly  bear  in  mind  tha 
fact  tliat  the  considerations  which  induced 
the  framers  of  the  Conatltutlon  to  withhold 
from  the  Federal  Government  the  power  to 
regulate  the  great  mass  of  bualnass  end  con- 
cerns of  the  people  have  been  fully  Justified 
by  experience." 

Oompara  thla  with  the  phlloaophy  of  the 
New  Deal  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  regulate  everything  and  then  listen 
to  thla  piece  of  political  wisdom  from  Andrew 
Jaokaon: 

"No  people  can  hope  to  perpetuate  their 
liberty  who  long  acqulaaoe  In  a  policy  which 
taxea  them  for  objects  not  necessary  to  the 
legitimate  and  real  needs  of  their  govern- 
ment." 

Now,  let  lu  compare  thla  New  Deal  phl- 
loaophy of  the  Indispensable  man  with  the 
statement  of  President  Harrison,  made  100 
years  ago: 

"Republics  can  oommlt  no  greater  error 
than  to  adopt  or  continue  any  feature  in 
their  systems  of  government  which  may  be 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of 
power  In  the  boeoms  of  tliosr  to  whom  neces- 
sity obliges  them  to  commit  the  management 
of  their  affairs;  and  surely  nothing  is  more 
likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of  mind  than 
the  long  continuance  in  an  oflSce  of  high 
trust.  Nothing  can  be  more  corrupting, 
nothing  more  destructive  of  all  those  noble 
feelings  which  beloi^  to  the  character  of  a 
devoted  republican  patriot. 

"When  thia  corrupting  passion  once  takes 
poasession  of  the  human  mind,  like  the  love 
of  gold  it  l>ecome8  insatiable.  It  Is  the  never- 
dying  worm  in  his  bosom,  grows  with  his 
growth,  and  strengthens  with  the  declining 
years  of  its  rlctim.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  the 
aervlce  of  that  ofBcer  at  least  to  whom  she 
has  entrusted  the  management  of  her  for- 
eign relations,  the  execution  of  her  laws,  and 
the  command  of  her  armies  and  navies  to  a 
period  so  short  as  to  prevent  bis  forgetting 
that  he  la  the  accountabL  agent,  not  the 
principal:  tha  aervant.  not  the  master." 

My  friends,  I  believe  I  have  proven  to  you 
from  the  record  the  charge  I  made  a  while 
ago  that  the  New  Deal  Party  Is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic Party:  that  it  has  stolen  the  machinery 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  converted  It 
Into  a  vehicle  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  Karl 
Marx. 

And  If  you  need  any  furtt  er  evidence  ttiat 
the  New  Deal  Party  has  gone  communistic. 
If  you  need  any  further  evidence  that  they 
are  guilty  of  theft,  you  who  have  read  the 
papers  recently  have  seen  that  evidence,  be- 
catiee  they  have  not  only  stolen  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  they 
have  stolen  the  platform  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  the  Communist  Party  has  gone 
out  of  business  and  is  now  endorsing  the  New 
Deal. 

Let  me  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  today 
by  urging  the  great  rank  and  file  of  the 
people  of  America,  regardlea  of  whether  they 
are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  to  go  to  the 
polls  in  November  1944,  and  Join  In  a  gen- 
eral house  cleaning  in  Waailngton.  Let  ua 
send  the  "yes  men"  and  tht  fellow  travelers 
and  the  New  Deal  stooges  £  nd  the  commu- 
nistic termites  back  home.  I-et  us  put  an  end 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Inc  ispensable  man. 
Let  us  once  and  for  all  liquidate  these  social 
Istic  boards  and  bureaus.    L3t  us  put  an  end 


to  the  altuatlon  where  a  white  man  haa  to 
paint  hla  face  with  black  cork  and  march 
ftown  tha  aawdust  trail  of  the  New  Deal  to 
the  national  anthem  of  Karl  Man  before  he 
can  make  contact  with  a 
la  Waahlngum. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoama 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  BTATB8 

Friday,  June  23  Gegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  address 
delivered  by  me  last  night  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York,  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Russian  War  Relief 
organization,  in  observance  of  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoko. 
as  follows : 

Three  years  ago  this  morning.  In  the  year 
minus  891  of  the  thousand  years  of  Fascist 
rtile  which  Hitler  boastfully  piomlsed  his 
people,  that  still  legendary  "Little  Corporal," 
ever  aping  Napoleon,  entered  upon  the  last 
act  of  his  Napoleonic  drama,  Russia  and 
downfall.  This  great  would-be  world  traveler 
discovered  the  reverse  of  what  Columbus 
learned,  namely,  that  If  he  went  east  he 
wou'd  soon  t>e  sailing  west. 

Today,  with  068  years  of  his  vaunted 
mUlennltmi  yet  to  go.  this  devU  of  earth, 
pressed  from  every  side  by  those  who  have 
come  to  avenge  his  heinous  deeds,  can  dally 
and  hourly  hear  the  strokes  of  the  Big  Ben 
of  doom. 

For  Hitler's  mortal  wound,  fur  breaking 
and  tearing  apart  his  once  great  army,  aU 
the  world,  friend  and  foe  alike,  paya  hmnage 
to  the  terrible  gltay  and  grandeur  of  Buaalan 
arms.  For  aU  time  good  men  and  woman, 
even  little  chUdren.  wiU  speak  of  the  match- 
less heroism  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  Soviet 
people  upon  whose  unconquerable  spirit  the 
storms  of  fascism  and  tyranny  broke  with  aU 
their  fury  and  were  relentlessly  roUed  back. 

Upon  the  old  lands  of  ancient  Russia  free- 
dom has  not  only  had  a  new  birth  but  found 
a  new  savior. 

It  is  a  glorious  comradeship  which  we  have 
today  among  those  who  fight  the  hideous 
monsters  who  a  little  while  ago  threatened 
the  earth.  Never  have  those  who  fought 
common  enemies  been  so  much  one  in  con- 
cert of  action,  in  singleness  of  spirit  an<?  pur- 
pose. No  tribute  upon  our  landing  from  the 
west  upon  the  coast  of  France  has  been  more 
generous  or  more  worthy  than  that  of  Joeeph 
Stalin,  the  world's  greatest  general,  who 
speaking  of  that  magnificent  assault  said: 
"The  history  of  war  does  not  know  of  any 
such  imdertaking  so  broad  in  conception, 
ao  grandlOEC  in  scale,  so  masterly  In  execu- 
tion." Prime  Minister  Chin-chUl  has  ven- 
tmred  the  possibility  that  even  this  summer, 
or  this  year,  might  see  the  happy  end  of  the 
war— the  final  choking  and  throttling  of  the 
enemy — V-day. 

I  come  here  tonight  to  speak  to  you  and 
to  speak  to  my  feUow  Americans  not  merely 
about  the  glory  of  Riissian  arms,  or  about  a 


victory  which  la  aaaurad.  ^  Tlieee  things  all 
the  world  knows. 

Joeeph  Stalin  and  the  lovlel  piopli  aio 
reallata.  They  are  grateful  tor  our  tnbutea 
•nd  our  pralae,  but  they  want  to  know  what 
America  and  Americana  are  folaf  to  do  attar 
V'day  Bo  uo  all  thuae  who  bow  Bgbt  with 
m.  What  conceme  tis  til.  therefore,  le 
wbethar  America  and  AaMrtanne  are  thla  tlmo 
to  kaap  their  randeevoue  with  deatlny,  or 
whether  we  are  again  to  betray  our  own 
dead  and  otir  allies  as  we  did  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

There  ara  ominoua  eigne  of  a  aaeond  be- 
trayal m  the  political  aklaa.  WhUe  the  beet 
and  atroogaat  of  our  people  die  for  democ- 
racy, there  seem  to  be  many  determined  that 
their  victory  ahall  be  \n  vain.  Where  are 
all  thoae  who  prayed  that  Hitler  might  de- 
atroy  the  Soviet  Union?  Where  are  all  thoae 
who  decried  lend-leaae  to  Russia  when  thla 
juggernaut  aaaailad  hart  What  la  the  mean- 
ing of  the  wiUingneaa  of  Senators  to  da- 
notmce  in  thla  day,  when  we  are  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  Joeeph  Stalin  aa  a 
great  enemy?  Why  do  great  newspapers  still 
dlaaemmate  vicious  and  false  propaganda 
agali\st  the  Soviet  Union  and  strive  to  fan 
the  flamea  of  prejudice  against  such  an 
ally,  such  a  friend?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
those  who  seize  upon  the  bareat  threada  of 
rumor  to  try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  us 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  between  Britain  and 
America,  between  the  people  and  their  Presi- 
dent and  Government,  to  undermine  the 
people's  confidence  In  their  alllea  and  their 
own  leaders? 

We  see  a  Congrcas  in  war,  a  Ocngreaa  which 
ordered  men  to  war  and  many  to  deatn,  wil- 
fully and  purpoeefully  denying  to  fighting 
men  the  chance  to  vote  because  some  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  feared  their  vote. 
We  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  the  fathers  of  fighting  sons,  of 
daughters  who  are  nurses  upon  the  battle 
fronts,  and  loyal  atjzillaries,  disfranchised 
beeatwe  they  cannot  or  do  not  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
privilege  of  voting.  We  see  the  most  dia- 
bolical conspiracy  In  American  political  hia- 
tory,  planned  with  the  masterfiil  strategy 
of  an  aasault  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
executed  with  the  boldness,  thoroughneaa. 
and  daring  with  which  an  Elsenhower  aa- 
saults  Normandy,  to  deny  whole  States,  mU- 
llons  of  Americana,  tlie  right  to  vote  for  the 
nominee  of  one  of  the  Nation's  dominant 
partiea,  even  If  he  bo  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Commander  In  Chief 
of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

We  hear  the  rumbllnga  of  ao-called  re- 
volts, not  revolts  against  tyranny,  but  to  eat 
up  a  tyraimy  upon  othera.  We  behold  a 
picayune  Judaa  who  once  waa  a  pigmy  Sec- 
retary of  War.  and  an  embittered  old  man, 
now  rich,  who  is  remembered  as  a  Senator, 
not  for  what  he  built  but  for  hia  part  aa 
one  of  the  demolition  squad  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  a  man  In  wboae  breast  hate 
of  another  war  President  reached  its  aenith, 
and  others  of  their  kind,  gathering  In  a  na- 
tional council  to  assault  not  their  country's 
enemy,  but  their  enemy,  the  Nation's  Presi- 
dent. 

We  cannot  fall  to  aee  the  s(diemlng  cata 
with  which  some  who  seek  high  office  screen 
their  real  sentiments  and  aims  from  the  pub- 
Uc  eye.  or  by  skllirul  and  guileful  blandish- 
ments speak  words  designed  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  and  to  delude  thoee  who  be- 
lieve in  world  peace  and  In  international 
working  together  to  make  better  the  good 
earth. 

The  crisis  now  is  not  upon  the  battle  front 
but  upon  the  home  front,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  final  victory  must  be  won.  or  all  la  loat. 
It  is  time  for  Americans  to  speak  up  and 
to  speak  out  If  they  believe  In  deouieraey 
abroad  and  at  home.    If  we  are  not  to  loaa 
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tto  iMl  battle.  Um  alght  o<  American  optn- 
be  Mobdlwa  beblad  principles  and 
I  vblch  will  uMve  beyond  any  doubt 
It  w  not  only  sball  do  oar  pert  tn  keep- 
lag  tbe  peece  of  tbe  vrorld  and  promotlxig 
Me  welfare,  but  as  Ood  bas  eet  lu  to  do  we 
eball  lead  tbe  flgbt  and  in  a  manner  wortby 
o(  our  micbt  tbow  tbe  way  to  otbers.  If  we 
IQ  ctir  bcarts  covenant  that  we  will  bonor 
to  our  anted  and  our  own  dead  and 
we  win  proinlae  tbe  living  and  the 
tlMt  w  wUl  let  no  other  little  group 
cf  wUlfnl  mea,  we  win  let  no  Senate,  we  will 
aUow  no  atnMer  foroee,  whether  tbry  be 
eetflab  or  daaffarooaly  abortsi^bted.  this  time 
to  dlehWMir  oar  obl.gattona.  deny  us  ovj  full 
port  ta  rebtilldlnf  the  broken  world. 

Tou  and  I  know  that  thcae  three  gtant 
leaders  who.  like  a  triple  Atlas,  have  held 
tlM  wor!d  of  freedom  upon  their  sbculders, 
have  laid  the  foundatlone  of  an  accord 
among  nations  aiad  peoplee  upon  which  may 
be  built  tbe  graadeet  edifice  of  world  secur- 
ity and  proeperlty  man  baa  ever  seen.  From 
tbe  Atlantic  Charter  to  Cairo,  where  the  Ori- 
ent jMned  tbe  Occident,  to  Teheran,  tbe 
patb  of  world  peace 
The  wcrld  orfantsatton  to  come 
after  the  war.  through  Which  we  shall  all 
woik  together  aa  we  have  fought  together,  is 
already  ooaeelved  and  aborning. 

■vt  yea  may  depend  upon  it.  it  win  be 
to  every  poeslble  aeeault  by  thoee 
xm  who  are  the  le(riattonlst«.  the  im- 
perial tste.  or  tbo  eaplolters.  They  wui  at- 
toek  this  orgaolaatlon  ae  they  will  atUck  any 
gnietiiBunt  ta  America  which  will  fearleesly 
protect  the  economic  and  citU  rights  of  the 
many  agaixut  tbe  totalitarUns  among  us. 
Frooi  however  many  directions  the  attack 
■My  eone.  it  wiU  be  like  this  global  war— one 
In  strategy.  It  will  have  a  supreme  general 
suff.  It  wUl  have  lU  daring  commandoe.  the 
demolition  sqvade.  Its  sappeta.  ita  beavy  ar- 
tUle.-y.  iu  well-organlaed  eervleee  of  supply 
and.  of  CGurse.  its  fifth  edunui  and  Its  min- 
ister and  organs  of  propaganila.  It  will  be 
tbe  more  dangeroue  beeauae  tbe  whole  army 
win  never  be  visible  and  like  fifth  columnists 
wUl  eppear  behind  a  front  of  patriotlem  and 
higb  purpoee. 

Let  ue  now.  before  the  eagerly  awaiting 
VMrld.  take  concrete  and  positive  action  to 
aaeure  that  this  plot  against  democracy  at 
borne  and  cooperation  abroad  shall  not  suc- 
«eed.  Let  ue  come  out  unequivocally  for  a 
gMieral  world  organization  with  povrer  to 
heep  tbe  peace  and  to  promote  the  welfare 
off  aU  psoplw.  Let  us  not  place  our  reliance 
Ih  MMi  or  portlee  who  eubecrlbe  to  inter- 
natlottal  collabonitlon  with  a  big  "but,"  who 
•Mitlovaly  spin  out  webs  of  verbiage  which 
•nnmit  ue  to  nothing,  or  who  maintain  a 
pregnant  etleoce  until  they  are  forced  to 
tsRM  a  platitude  guaranteed  neither  to  of- 
fend or  cnUgbtea  anyone. 

•ueh  men  eimply  do  not  have  the  etature — 
do  not  poeseee  the  tpiaUtles  of  leadership— 
that  wUl  be  required  In  the  crucial  days 
abeML 

LM  tbe  Oongrees  of  the  United  States  now 
provide  for  tbe  machinery  which  will  breek 
the  stranglebcld  that,  under  our  prceent 
treaty-making  procedure,  a  small  but  deter- 
aalned  minority  eaa  eawrrtee  over  the  attempt 
to  set  up  sueh  aa  organlaatMn. 

Let  the  OoograsB  now  epecUlcaUy  renounce 
the  ■ndeaseeratle  two-thir<U  rule  for  the 
nttaeatten  «r  treatiee  and  egree  that  our 
Intematknal  relations  eball  be  governed  by 
executive  egreemenu  raUfied  by  a  simple 
majority  of  both  Boueee  of  Congreee.  Let 
now  provide  that  the  time  for  a 
t  International  agreements  may  be 
by  a  simple  majority  of  either  tbe 
■mate  or  the  Bouse  of  Representativee. 

~  let  this  audieiMre.  as  well  as  sU  other 
ktlcally  minded  people,  serve  notice 
to  the  nominating  conventions  of  both 
purtlea,  that  tbey  wiU  support  them  tn  a  de- 
cietoo  not  to  teco^nlse  aaf  dalmation.  or  the 
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authority  of  any  trroii] 
vent  or  subvert  our 
procedure  and 
oligarchy  fcr  tbe  exp 
Jcrlty'of  the  people. 

Let  the  Congress 
ticn  for  a  sound 
economy.    Let  It  give 
utilise  the  tremendoiis 
we  poeeeae  for  gettii^ 
cheaper  goods  into 
of  the  Nation  and  t 
of  a  Job  and  a  deccn : 
every  returning  soldi 
war  worker,  to  every 
to  every  woman  who 
ployed  in  all  America 

This  being  an  elect 
more  than  the   usua 
and    vituperation    oi 
front.    That  I  can 
personal  experience, 
can  gamble  with  the 
suit  of  their  own  selfish 
think  we  can  safely 
employment:  those  w 
imlons  and  collective 
off  eokUets  against 
against  industrial 
against  men.  or  race 
beware.    They   will 
Hitler  after  Hitler  is 

POr  tbotagb  we  may 
we  may  bang  blm 
Russia,   though  we 
Ideas  under  the  Ural 
cratlc  forces  of  all 
on  his  grave  for  a 
that  thoee  Ideas  do 

Tbe  real  secret 
most  relied  was  disun 
the  countries  arrayed 
unity  among  the  Allle^ 

Since  I  last  spoke 
..  cccaaion  of  the  tenth 
tlon  of  diplomatic 
Union,  there  have 
greatest  Importlnce. 

Tbe  air  bas  been 
hobgoblins  so 
the  anti-Soviet  and 
have   laid    many 
have  exercised   the 
superstition    with    thi  i 
logic  and  informatloi . 
first   pair  of   boots 
water  off  a  beach  In 
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American  planes  pre  now  based  on  Soviet 
soil.  American  blood  is  running  as  freely 
as  Russian  blood,  cementing  forever  the 
destinies  of  our  two  great  Nations.  With  the 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  bom  of  com- 
mon devotion  to  a  great  cause,  the  peoples  of 
the  two  Nations  echo  the  historic  words  of 
their  leaders  spoken  at  Teheran : 

"Emerging  from  these  friendly  conferences 
we  look  with  confidence  to  the  day  when  all 
peoples  of  the  world  may  live  free  lives 
untouched  by  tyranny  and  according  to  their 
varying  deelres  and  their  own  consciences. 

"We  came  here  with  hope  and  determina- 
tion. We  leave  here  friends  in  fact,  In  spirit, 
and  in  purpose." 

It  is  that  Russia  to  whom  we  give  our 
solemn  pledge  of  enduring  friendship  here 
tonight. 


The  Constitntion  ForcTcr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  OTDANIEL.  lAr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject 
The  Constitution  Forever,  delivered  by 
me  before  the  American  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  at  Ciiicago,  Dl.,  on 
June  19.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  greatest  task  confronting  this  Nation 
at  this  time  is  to  win  the  war  and  return 
the   youth   of  America   to   their  homes.     I 
believe  everybody  in  the  United  States  agrees 
that  that  is  our  number  one  task.     I  believe 
the  American  people  are  united  almost  100 
percent  on   that  idea.     The   United   Statee 
Congress  is  100  percent  united  on  that  idea. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  In  the  United 
States  Senate  ever  since  this  war  started.    I 
have  observed  legislation  that  has  come  be- 
fore that  body.     I  have  seen  appropriation 
bUls  measured  in  billions  of  dollars  to  carry 
forward  this  war  effort  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
left  almost  wholly  within  the  discretion  of 
those  charged  with  carrying  our  war  effort 
forward.     I  have  seen   those   appropriation 
bills  passed  by  practically  unanimous  vote. 
I  have  seen  other  legislation   come   before 
the  Congress  which  Vested  in  the  Executive 
department,   during   the   war   period,   vast 
powers  which  the  Executive  department  said 
it  should  have  in  order  that  the  war  effort 
might  be  expedited.     I  say  to  you  that  in 
so  far  as  prosecuting  this  war  is  concerned, 
the  President  has  had,  and  now  has,  prac- 
tically 100  percent  support  from  the  Congress 
In  doing  all  those  things  necessary  to  bring 
the  war  to  a   successful   conclusion.     And 
this  suppart  has  come  not  only  from  the 
Democrats,  but  It  has  likewise  come  from 
the  Republicans.    In  other  words,  I  believe 
that  any  honest  citizen   must   admit   that 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  is  not  a  thing 
on  which  the  Democratic  Party  has  a  mo- 
nopoly.   Certainly  it  is  not  a  thing  on  which 
the  New  Deal  Party  has  a   monopoly.     So 
with    a   full   realisation   of    the    fact    that 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  United  States 
Senate   I   have   given    100   percent   support 
to  every  war  measure  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge m  my  own  mind  that  I  expect  to  con- 
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tlnue  to  follow  this  course,  I  can  stand  be- 
fore you  with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  publl<:  servant  to  ad- 
vaiice  the  war  effort.  Yes  we  as  a  people 
are  united  almost  100  percent  on  our  war 
effort.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  dlscuae  that  subject  at  tills  time.  We  are 
not  united  100  percent  on  problems  affect- 
ing the  home  front.  Therefore,  It  is  these 
home  front  problems  that  I  shall  discuss 
now.  Just  as  I  stand  t>e:ore  you  with  a 
clear  conscience  that  I  ba^e  done  my  duty 
as  a  public  servant  to  adviinoe  tbe  war  ef- 
fort, I  also  stand  before  you  with  a  clear 
conscience  as  I  assure  you  that  ever  since 
I  have  been  In  the  United  States  Senate 
and  that  so  long  as  I  remain  In  public  life, 
I  intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  drive 
out  of  the  temple  of  government  In  Wash- 
ington all  the  despoilers  of  democracy,  bun- 
gling bureaucrats,  and  fellcw  travelers  who 
have  regimented  themselves  imder  the  banner 
of  the  New  Deal  Party  and  have  stolen  every- 
thing we  had  In  the  Democrfitic  Party,  except 
otu  principles. 

When  I  say  that  I  say  it  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  every  man  who  has  seen  fit 
to  question  tbe  domestic  policies  of  tbe  New 
Deal  has  been  smeared  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  New  Deal  mud  daubers  snd  charged  with 
being  unpatriotic  and  with  sabotaging  our 
war  effort.  But  the  only  w«apon  of  defense 
the  New  Deal  has  is  their  mud  balls.  So 
when  I  toss  a  few  nice  cleaii  hand  grenades 
of  truth  and  facts  over  into  their  camp,  I  ex- 
pect them  to  throw  them  back,  all  covered 
with  mud.  But  It  was  Confucltis  who  once 
said  that  "He  who  throws  mud  has  the  dirty 
hands."  So  far  as  I  am  con::erned  the  lines 
are  drawn  and  the  battle  is  cm.  As  I  go  for- 
ward to  fight  for  these  principles  of  democ- 
racy, I  ask  no  quarter  and  I  do  not  expect  to 
glv  any.  The  issue  will  be  decided  at  tbe 
election  polls  this  year.  Thtn  the  people 
win  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  maintain 
constitutional  government  in  America.  Tbey 
will  decide  whether  we  are  to  have  a  govern- 
ment by  law.  or  Junk  the  Constitution  and 
hereafter  have  a  Government  by  Executive 
order  and  bureaucratic  edict.  I  hope  we  have 
In  America  enough  men  and  women  of  cour- 
age and  determination  who  are  willing  be- 
tween now  and  election  day  to  stand  on  the 
front  lines  and  fight  the  battle  for  constitu- 
tional government.  While  our  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  on  foreign  battlefields  for 
the  principles  of  con-stltutlcnal  government, 
I  hope  that  those  who  are  left  on  the  home 
front  will  not  prove  to  be  i  lackers  who  can 
be  bought  by  bureaucratic  jjatronage  or  In- 
timidated by  the  smear  artlnts,  muck-rakers, 
and  fellow-travelers  of  the  New  Deal  party. 
At  this  time  while  our  expenditure  of  pubMc 
funds  exceeds  that  of  any  niitlon  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  at  this  time  when  the  whole 
economic  power  of  this  Nation  is  being  used 
to  make  war;  at  this  time  "vhen  we  are  ac- 
cumulating a  debt  which  will  tax  the  re- 
sources of  America  for  another  hundred 
years;  at  this  time  when  our  boys  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  on  foreign  battlefields,  and 
the  mothers  of  America  tossing  on  tear- 
soaked  plllovre  all  through  the  long  nights. 
Is  it  not  pertinent  for  us  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion? That  one  question  1j,  "What  are  we 
fighting  for?"  As  far  as  i:  am  concerned, 
I  believe  tbe  young  manhood  of  America  who 
are  tn  the  battle  llnee  kno'v  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  I  believe  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  know  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  I  believe  you  and  I 
know  whut  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people  are.  And  I  teU  you  furthermore  and 
with  emphasis  that  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced we  are  not  fighting  for  what  these 
feUow-travelers  and  bureaucratic  bosses  in 
Washington  are  trying  to  do  to  us. 

I  tell  you  that  we  are  not  fighting  this  war 
for  a  new  kind  of  governcient  in  America. 
We  are  fighting  this  war  that  we  may  re- 
enforce   the    foundations   ix)   maintain   the 


kind  of  government  In  America  under  whl<*i 
this  Nation  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  yotitfa 
of  America  are  fighting  this  war  and  the 
American  people  are  sacrificing  because  we 
know  that  this  Is  the  only  government  In 
the  world  where  a  constitution  bas  been 
adopted  which  carries  a  full  and  complete 
guarantee  of  those  fundamental  principles 
of  government  upon  which  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  Individual  citizens  rest.  In  plain 
Sngliah,  our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  on 
foreign  battlefields  today  and  we  here  at 
home  are  sacrificing  today  to  maintain  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  government  that  our  fore- 
fathers establiahed  for  us  when  they  wrote 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Why  is  It  that  since  we  entered 
this  war  we  have  been  able  In  a  period  of  a 
little  more  than  a  years  to  far  outdistance 
and  bvercome  everything  that  tbe  totali- 
tarian governments  of  the  wcvld  had  been 
able  to  do  during  the  past  decade?  I  will 
tell  you  why.  It  Is  because  the  Government 
of  America  Is  based  on  a  system  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise.  It  is  a  government  of  free 
men.  It  Is  tbe  kind  of  government  built  on 
th-^  theory  of  rewarding  mankind  for  success 
and  penalizing  him  for  failure.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  government  which  has  depended  for 
Its  strength  and  power  upon  a  strong  people, 
and  not  upon  a  strong  government.  It  is  a 
nation  that  since  Its  inception  has  recog- 
nised tbe  fundamental  principle  that  when- 
ever a  government  became  strong,  the  people 
became  weak.  We  have  had  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  free  men  if  given  an 
opportunity  wiU.  upon  their  own  Inlttatlve. 
meet  and  solve  problems  which  no  bureau- 
cratic government  on  earth  can  ever  solve. 
What  are  we  flgbUng  for?  We  are  fighting 
for  tbe  kind  of  government  we  had.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  I  think  it  Is  time  that  every  citi- 
zen should  be  concerned  about  It.  Pc»  many 
years  the  control  of  the  government  has 
rested  In  the  hands  of  two  major  political 
parties — ^the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re- 
publican Party.  These  parties  have  repre- 
eented.  In  years  gone  by.  two  different  funda- 
mental points  of  view  on  economic  problems, 
but  both  parties  have  at  all  timee  stood  for 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statea. 

Therefore,  tegardleee  Of  whichever  party 
happened  to  be  In  power,  the  people  had  as- 
surance that  neither  was  knowingly  going  to 
absolutely  destroy  constitutional  govern- 
ment. They  might  differ  violently  within 
certain  fields,  but  there  was  always  a  feeling 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  the  people  that  neither  of  these 
two  great  parties  actually  intended  to  change 
our  form  of  government.  But  about  10  or 
11  years  ago  the  theorists  and  fellow- 
travelers  who  vrere  thoroughly  soaked  In  all 
of  the  various  foreign  "Isans"  of  Europe  took 
over  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  auv  we 
no  longer  have,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  fundamental  principles,  any  Demo- 
cratic party  left.  We  have  a  New  Deal  Party, 
and  there  Is  not  even  a  remote  resemblance 
between  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Deal  Party 
and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Tbe  New  Deal  Party  bas 
proven  for  10  or  11  years  that  they  bad  no 
Interest  in  the  Democratic  Party  except  to 
use  Its  machinery  to  perpetuate  itself  In 
office.  Tbe  New  Deal  Party  has  stolen  every- 
thing the  Democratic  Party  had  except  our 
principles,  and  they  tried  to  make  up  for  not 
stealing  our  prlnclplee  by  stealing  the  Com- 
munist Party  platform.  By  eo  doing  they 
expect  to  get  the  votee  of  both  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  Communists.  That  may  not 
be  bad  political  strategy,  but  it  certainly  does 
create  grave  danger  to  our  American  form  of 
government.  If  any  of  you  folks  have  bad 
any  doubts  about  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
Party  is  a  commimlstjc  organisation,  then 


I  think  those  doubts  should  have  been  re- 
moved a  few  days  ago  when  tbe  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States  dlMOlved  and  an- 
nounced that  they  vrauld  •upport  the  Hew 
Deal  Party.  The  New  Dealers  try  to  drown 
out  tbe  voloee  of  everybody  else  by  shouting 
loudly  their  plea  tot  imlty.  I  think  we  all 
believe  In  unity  when  achieved  by  proper 
methods.  But  I  say  to  you  very  frankly  that 
I  am  oppoaed  to  unity  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  governntent  If  tbe  wsy  by  which 
we  must  achieve  unity  is  to  Join  tbe  Com- 
munist Party.  I  am  concerned  about  tbe 
future  of  America  during  tbe  poet-war  period 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  concerned  about 
It  If  this  vast  concentration  of  power  on 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  Potomac  were  something 
that  bad  come  about  since  we  entered  the 
war  and  if  I  could  look  upon  it  as  a  temporary 
expedient  to  deal  with  war  problems  and 
war  problems  only,  I  would  not  be  concerned. 

But.  my  friends,  for  10  long  years  before 
we  entered  the  war.  there  had  moved  Into 
Washington  the  greateet  host  of  fellow 
travelers.  Communists,  theorists,  and  nit- 
wits that  had  ever  assembled  before  In  any 
civilized  tuition.  For  10  years  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  was  thrown  wide  open  to 
finance  all  of  these  socialistic  theoriea  and  so- 
cialistic BChemee  by  which  these  young  Har- 
vard graduates  who  are  hardly  dry  behind 
their  ears,  expect  to  make  over  the  world. 
For  10  long  years  before  we  entered  the  war 
an  L  W.  W.  card  or  a  membership  card  In 
the  Conamuntst  Party  or  an  exalted  office  In 
the  C.  I.  O.  was  a  passport  to  places  of  author- 
ity In  what  we  have  been  told  was  a  Demo' 
cratlc  Government.  We  saw  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  this  Nation  seek  to  Jam  through 
Congress  a  bill  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Judiciary.  What  was  not  accomplished  by 
tbe  failure  of  that  bill  to  pass  was  accom- 
plished by  another  method.  We  have  seen 
through  the  process  of  long  tenure  tn  office 
a  Supreme  Court  appointed  In  the  United 
States  whose  economic  phlloeopby  is  aooep- 
table  to  the  New  Deal.  We  have  eeen  the 
principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the 
Constitution  and  as  advocated  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  thrown  In  the  trash  can,  and  the 
governmental  philosophy  of  the  Communist 
and  of  the  Socialist  Parties  substituted  there- 
for. We  have  seen  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  apparently  forget  the  Constitution. 
We  have  seen  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  for  10  years  before  we  got  Into  the  war 
allow  the  bureaucrats  to  write  tbe  laws  and 
these  Congressmen  under  the  lure  of  bureau- 
cratic patronage  and  under  the  whip  of  Exec- 
utive power  convert  themselves  into  "yes  men" 
a.id  perform  like  trained  seals,  doing  tbe  bid- 
ding of  their  master  and  voting  for  every 
measure  they  were  ordered  to  pass.  •  •  • 
We  have  seen  this  New  Deal  dynasty  eet  up 
the  machinery  for  the  biggest  racket  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
Itself  In  power.  Tbls  racket  consists  of  laws 
and  edicts  which  transfers  to  a  gang  of  labor- 
leader  racketeers,  one  of  the  powers  delegated 
by  the  people  to  the  Federal  Government  In 
section  8.  article  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  "power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes."  This  system  glvee  to  the 
labor-leader  racketeers  povrer  to  tax  honest 
laboring  people  for  their  Jobe  and  take  the 
tax  out  of  their  pay  envelopes  before  the 
workers  even  see  their  pay,  and  to  prohibit 
free  American  workers  fror  working  on  cer- 
tain Jobs  tmlesB  they  do  pay  the  tax.  From 
this  swag  taken  by  the  labor-leader  racket- 
eers, campaigns  are  paid  for  to  help  reelect 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  President 
who  set  up  the  legal  authority  for  tbe  racket. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  thst  with  this 
record  before  us  and  with  the  knotrtedge  of 
the  fact  that  during  this  war  period  these 
Communistic  leaders  and  these  fellow-travel- 
ers have  simply  tised  the  war  effort  to  en- 
trench themselves  in  power,  and  with  th« 
knowledge  that  tbey  are  stlU  In  Washington 
and  they  stUl  believe  In  this  philosophy  of 
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aad  wtth  Um  knowledge  that 
of  Um  United  Sutes  for  10 
ptrfonaed  u  iIatc*  for  this  bunch, 
I  My  to  jou  that  I  am  ooneemed  about  the 
X  wonder  tf  tba  great  rank 
01*  of  oar  poopto  havo  otoppod  to  think . 
what  tt  means  tf  we  abandon  the  pilnciples 
of  a  government  bj  written  Constitution  and 
a  goTcmaMnt  by  law  and  subetltute  therefor 
a  cen trail— d  govomment  by  men.  Let  me 
mnind  you  that  whenever  you  give  up  con* 
■tltutlonal  goremment.  you  give  up  the  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  religion;  you  give  up  the 
guaranty  of  freedom  of  the  preu;  you  give 
up  the  protection  of  the  guaranty  of  your 
as  written  In  the  BUI  of 
yoa  give  up  the  doctrine  tliat  the 
Government  exists  for  the  people,  and  accefit 
tba  doctrine  that  the  people  exist  for  the 
OowinineiH;  you  give  up  the  Is  at  written 
fWaadBfkjr  of  property  rlghu.  and  you  give  up 
tiM  last  guaranty  of  protection  of  the  ml- 
BOrfty.  The  Constitution  waa  written  to 
pJXiLt  the  individual  In  hla  personal  rights: 
tt  VM  written  to  protect  the  Individual 
■falaak  the  encroachment  of  all-powerful 
governmental  bureaus:  It  was  written  to  pro- 
tect mlnorltlea  against  the  mob  and  agaliist 
the  Dkajortty;  It  la  the  foundation  upon 
which  our  wbole  system  of  individual  liberty 
and  freedom  rests.  Theee  fellow-travelers 
wlM>  have  )unked  the  (\mdamental  principles 
0(  #MDOcracy  and  substituted  therefor  the 
all  baaed  on  powerful  gov- 
[  oontrol;  theee  fellows  who  did  this 
before  we  got  Into  the  war  and  wbo  expect 
to  complete  the  operation  when  the  war  is 
over:  this  bur>ch  wbo  stole  the  machinery  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  who  have  kept  the 
wheels  of  tbts  machinery  grsaaed  with  public 
pairooage  paid  out  of  the  Pederal  Traas\iry, 
call  it  the  New  Deal  Party  between  elections 
only  call  it  the  Democratic  Party  when 
are  out  after  votea.  I  charge  that  this 
theft  of  the  machinery  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Uteee  deetruetivc  practioee  which 
have  been  put  Into  effect  by  the  New  Oaal, 
It  In  their  eoMepttem  aad  they 
under  tiM  giMM  ol  de* 
•  fraud  ott  the  American  people. 
to  puMM  ••••  on  a  pledge  to  reduoe 
the  cost  of  tiM  fM«»l  Oovernment  25  per- 
eeot.  ihey  proMiiH  to  spend  all  the  money 
la  the  Pederal  Traaeury  and  build  a  public 
debt,  in  round  flffurea.  of  140.000.000,000  be- 
fore we  even  got  Into  the  war. 

to  oflk*  en  a  plscHe  to  drive  the 
It  bureau*  out  ef  Waahington  and 
atop  the  growth  of  the  Federal  aovemment. 
they  have  mxaltlpiied  theee  bureaus  without 
limit  belw*  w*  over  got  Into  the  war.  They 
had  ao  eipatmad  tbeee  bureaus  and  boarda 
thai  tbe  Otatrlrt  of  ColumbU  was  not  big 
enough  for  the  bureaucraU  and  their  flunklea 
to  live  in.  aud  they  spread  Ofor  Into  different 
Sutee  and  were  still  crowded.  Vected  to 
public  oOee  on  a  pledge  to  the  AoMrlean 
Pif  li  that  they  were  the  ohampinm  of 
Mnae'  rtghu  aai  looal  gnuiBWH.  ttoey 
•ought,  before  we  ever  got  into  the  «gr.  fey 
the  prooese  of  organlalng  regions  tkrooill- 
MM  kmm\m,  to  destroy  oar  State  fovem- 
•ai  Mhrtltute  tkerofor  the  rule  of 
Its  by  regions  and  not  fey  ttatee. 
of  Row  Dealers,  who  went  Into 
with  a  promlae  of  giving  the  people  an 
It  fovemment.  eooacaUcally 
I.  long  before  we  entend  llM 

dry  with 
•tateo  and 

loni  iMMMiBli  to  •>■•  10  WMbliVtOD  and 
•It  OB  ite  fliipi  of  tiM  Cfepttoi  with  a  tin 
gap  In  their  hand  and  beg  for  a  part  of  tho 
■M>a«y  back  which  they.  tlnoMilTSi.  bad 
contributed  to  the  great  govwaoMutal  aluab 

itared  the  war,  thia 
[  of  Wtm  Oialan.  OMaqiaeradlnf  under  the 
foiee  of  tfet  DwiUMgiii  Party,  tdd  tiM  poopto 
that  all  •onM  IMu  In  luxury  and  aobody 
would  have  to  work  If  we  adepted  their  plan 
Of  tasiJBg  aU  the  income  away  Cxom  the  ptwpU 


and  taking  It  to  Waahli  gton  end  then  allow- 
ing all  this  vast  horde  of  governmental  bu- 
reaucrats to  take  out  a  hat  they  wanted  and 
reapportion  the  balanc  s  back  home  to  the 
people.  Another  thlnj  that  made  the  sins 
of  the  New  Deal  even  w  irse  than  they  cther- 
wlae  would  have  been  a  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  honest  with  the  i)eople  in  what 
they  have  done.  They  <  id  net  tell  the  people 
that  every  dollar  whlcl  the  Nation  has  rep- 
reeents  the  labor  of  e  )me  man  or  woman. 
They  did  not  point  out  1  d  the  jjecple  that  gov- 
ernment within  itself  las  no  money  except 
as  it  takta  It  away  fn  m  the  people.  They 
did  not  tell  the  people  that  when  the  Oov- 
ernment waa  acting  aa  Santa  Claus  and  dis- 
tributing bounties  to  some  classes  of  cur 
people,  to  get  their  voi  es  at  reelection  time. 
that  thia  diatrlbutlGn  i  ras  being  made  out  of 
buitowed  money  and  tt  at.  in  fact,  what  they 
were  doing  was  simply  illing  up  public  debts 
which  your  children  i  nd  my  children  and 
their  children  must  pa  r  aome  day. 

Now  I  say  to  you  tl  at  all  of  thia  is  his- 
tory. This  took  place  lefore  we  entered  the 
war.  But  the  same  ga  ig  with  Its  field  mar- 
shals and  communtstK  brigades  are  still  in 
Waahington  and  they  are  stJl  in  placea  of 
power:  their  phllosopti  f  of  government  ha* 
not  changed  and  I  wan  you  that  just  as  soon 
aa  the  war  is  over  they  nost  definitely  Intend 
to  resume  their  operat  ocs  right  where  they 
left  off  when  the  war  st  irted.  They  definitely 
Intend  to  make  Amenc  i  over  they  definitely 
Intend  to  destroy  the  f  ower  of  State  govern- 
ment, and  they  definitely  in  lend  to  deatroy 
the  power  of  local  gov4  mmeiita  and  to  sub- 
stitute therefor  a  powerful  national  govern- 
ment in  Waahington  md  rsglonal  govern- 
ment throughout  the  ^  atton.  They  arc  firm 
believers  in  the  doctrlr  i  that  man  exuta  for 
the  government  and  not  that  government 
exists  for  man.  They  are  Arm  believers  in 
the  doctrine  that  It  1 1  a  d:,agrace  to  work 
and  an  honor  to  loaf  ■  nd  they  have  enacted 
legislation  that  tcnde  to  rnoourage  come 
people  to  embrace  that  doctrine.  Tbetr  pol- 
icy is  to  pralee  the  lnd>lent  attd  belittle  the 
thrifty.  They  IMVC  pn  lehed  a  dootrlne  that 
It  Is  a  virtue  to  spend  and  a  crime  to  save 
•ad  they  expect  to  res  ime  the  preaching  of 
thU  same  doctrine.  1  warn  you  folks  that 
when  this  war  Is  over  we  will  have  •  debt 
of  probably  •300.000.0(  0,000.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  and  so  far  as  :  am  concerned  I  be- 
lieve that  if  we  go  bac  i  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Const!  ution.  If  we  will  guar- 
antee and  maintain  th<  righta  of  free  private 
enterprlae.  If  government  will  become  the 
referee  and  resign  as  ct  ptaln  on  the  team.  If 
the  government  will  jerform  Its  functions 
and  leave  the  citizens  to  p<*rform  their  in- 
dividual functions,  thi  enterprise  and  the 
Initiative  of  America  vlll  make  Itself  felt, 
and  we  will  pay  this  $3(  D,000.000,000  debt  and 
at  the  same  time  meei  evci7  legitimate  re- 
sponsibility of  governi  nent.  But  thia  will 
be  poeatble  only  on  ocndltloo  that  we  wilt 
again  dignify  those  fv  tidamenUI  principles 
of  government  upon  w  iich  thia  Nation  waa 
buUt.  We  must  reeeubliah  the  belief  tliat 
work—work— la  honor  ble  and  that  idle- 
nem  la  degrading.  Wi  munt  again  become 
a  Natloo  that  believee  tn  the  Individual  re- 
•ponalbtlity  of  nun.  (Ve  muat  reesubluh 
etir  economic  system  (n  a  basis  where  re- 
ward goes  to  tnUUigs  it  effort  end  where 
enargy  and  free  privai  •  enterprise  are  not 
dWBuaBU  and  deetroj  id.  It  u  high  time 
for  yea  p«opl«  to  real  iw  that  we  have  in 
Wanlagtoa  a  gownxxMM  Dotr  that  pins 
roeee  on  labor  leadera  ^  Iw  defy  aoremment 
orders  and  throws  out  lato  tiM  etreet  buel- 
pmamm  tvbo  contend  f  ir  tbe  rtabt  of  a  trial 
to  to*  tdofto  of  law. 

I  cay  to  you  wbo  are  Istening  to  me  today, 
that  tba  time  has  eot  le  for  the  people  in 
AtocrlM  to  wake  up.  Tbe  time  haa  come 
for  tiM  people  of  Amen  »  to  realise  that  for 
10  kmg  years  before  we  catered  the  war  you 
bare  bad  bmu  In  tbe  O  tngreca  of  tbe  United 


States  who  performed  like  trained  sesJs  and 
voted  for  every  New  Deal  measure  they  were 
ordered  to  vote  for.    It  Is  time  for  the  people 
to  realize  that  this  process  has  robbed  the 
legislative    branch    of    government    of     its 
power  and  of  its  dignity.    It  Is  time  for  the 
people  to  realize  that  the  executive  branch 
of  government  for  10  years  has  been  willing 
to  make  deals  in  political  campaigns  with  the 
crookedest  political  machines  that  ever  ran 
some  of  our  States  and  cities.    It  is  time  for 
you  folks  to  realize  that  we  have  substituted 
In  Washington  for  constitutional  government 
another  kind  of  government  and  that  Is  the 
kind   which   lives   by   Executive  decree   and 
bu'eaucratlc  edict.    We  have  bad  a  Oovern- 
ment in  Washington  which  preached  the  doc- 
trine that  the  way  to  have  more  Is  to  produce 
less;  a  Oovernment  which  desires  to  trade  the 
alluring  promises  of  a  tricky  dictatorship  to 
the  American  citizens  for  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  free-born  Americans.     Let  xa  re- 
member that  Washington  Is  still  controlled 
by   these  same   theorists,   Communists   and 
fellow-travelers  who  killed  all  the  pigs  so  we 
could  have  more  meat,  plowed  up  the  cotton 
so  we  could  have  more  clothes,  who  increased 
the  public  debt  so  we  could  have  more  money. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  is  out  of  the  brilliant 
minds  of  these  bureaucratic  bosses   sitting 
behind  mahogany  desks  in  Washington  who 
hire  college  professors  to  write  10-page  orders 
to  tell  lifelong  butchers  how  to  cut  a  steak. 
It  la  these  brilliant  theorists  who  in  one 
bulletin  forbid  the  farmers  from  raising  grain 
and  teed  and  In  the  next  bulletin  tell  them 
how  to  mix  the  feed  they  didn't  raise  and  feed 
It   to   their   cows    that   have   already    been 
slaughtered  to  prevent  starvation.    There  la 
still  in  power  In  Washington  the  same  gang 
that  thought  up  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  famous 
blue  eagle.   Tha:  was  when  we  had  a  Supreme 
C->urt,  however,  and  It  pulled  the  tail-feathers 
out  of  the  blue  eagle  and  threw  it  in  the  trash 
can.  Since  then,  tbe  Constitution  got  thrown 
In  the  trash  can  and  the  blue  eagle  was 
dragged  out  of  the  trash  can,  reatuffed,  and 
draped  with  the  American  flag  and  mounted 
on  a  new  pedestal  labeled  O.  P.  A.    It  Is  the 
same  old  bird  with  a  new  name.    What  the 
N.  R.  A.  did  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  In 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  was  only  a 
dress  rehearsal  to  what  the  O.  P.  A.  has  done 
to  US  In  the  latter  days  of  the  New  Deal. 
But  it's  still  the  same  old  twisted  New  Deal 
philosophy.    And  I  warn  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  there  Is  only  one  remedy 
and  that  is  to  have  a  complete  and  thorough 
house-cleaning  in  Washington.    The  house- 
cleaning  should  begin  in  the  White  House  and 
make  a  clean  sweep  on  through  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.    I,  for  one,  be- 
lieve that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  In 
the  years  to  ccme  that  no  man  could  serve 
In  the  office  of  Preeldent,  Vice  President, 
Senate,  or  House  of  Repreaentatives  for  a 
period  of  more  than  6  years.    When  you  let 
men  stay  In  Waahington  tco  long,  they  come 
tmder  the  control  of  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
lobbylaU  and  they  cease  to  represent  the 
people.   X  think  thst  after  0  years  In  Wasblng- 
ton.  we  should  permit  these  men  to  go  back 
home  and  try  to  make  an  honest  living  under 
the  laws  they,  themselves,  have  passed.    If 
we  would  return  America  to  the  rule  of  the 
people:   If  we  would  guarantee  the  main- 
Unance  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
then  I  say  to  you  that  this  house-cleaning 
m  Washington  is  In  order  and  U  long  over- 
dtie.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  not 
bothered    when    the   bouae-cleanlng    comee 
about,  whether  It  reetilts  In  moving  out  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats,  but  I  do  hope  you 
move  out  every  one  of  the  New  Dealers,   What 
X  am  concerned  about  Is  that  when  the  house- 
cleaning  u  completed  we  will  have  In  Waah- 
ington men  who  believe  In  spending  tbdr 
time  trying  to  Ond  out  how  to  run  this  Gov- 
ernment according  to  the  principles  of  the 
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Obnstltutlon  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  not  men  who  spend  thdr  time  trying  to 
think  up  wajrs  to  evade  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  saving 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  thereby  save  America. 


Review  by  Hon.  Joseph  F.  GulFey,  of 
PennsylTania,  of  the  Book  Arithmetic 
or  Revolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  Nxw  Toaic 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TJNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9  ,  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Gurrrv],  class  of  '94.  The 
article  is  a  review  of  th(i  book  entitled 
"Arithmetic  or  Revolution,"  and  is  a  very 
Interesting  and  Intellectual  discussion 
of  It. 

There  being  no  objection  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoxo, 
M  follows: 
AirrNMrnc  or  RKvoLimoM — scnator  otTvnrr 

NAIUI    ARTHtm    DUNN'S   COKCRm    SOLUTIONS 
rOR  OVR  FROBLIMS 

(By  Josmi  F.  Ovrrtr,  18M) 
Arlthmetio  or  Revolution,  l>y  Arthur  Dunn, 

1196.    Guild  of  American  loonomlsts,  Inc., 

0  Rockefeller  Plaaa,  New  York  City,    II, 

Arthur  Dunn,  1895,  bad  two  sons  ( 1931  and 
1939)  in  World  War  No.  1;  hu  third  son,  Lt. 
Walter  Dunn,  1933,  U.  8.  N.  R.,  U  In  this  war. 
Xt  was,  therefore,  nattiral  that  the  chief  pur< 
pose  of  Arithmetic  or  Revolution"  waa  to 
abolish  war. 

The  book  la  written  In  popular  style^has 
a  swlng'and  a  punch  from  cover  to  cover.  It 
encompasaea  a  lot  of  ground.  The  space 
allotted  permlta  comment  on  only  a  few  of 
Its  most  Important  highligl>ts. 

These  are: 

1.  The  bloody  cycle  whidi  starts  with  war 
when  there  are  more  jobs  than  workers,  fol- 
lowed by  peace  when  there  are  more  workers 
than  Jobs.  The  unemplcyed  "march  on 
Rome"  or  "burn  a  Reichstaf  '  to  put  In  power 
a  dictator  who  has  promised  them  Jobs.  He 
makes  good  by  building  a  g  ant  miUury  ma- 
chine. Other  nations  do  lUcewlse  In  self- 
defense— then  comes  war  (gain.  We  are  In 
tbe  first  phase  of  the  second  bloody  cycle. 
FuU  employment  and  gener  il  prosperity  exist 
only  when  we  murder  each  >ther.  No  nation 
has  yet  solved  unemploymmt  by  peacetime 
production. 

We  can  all  agree  with  Arhur  that  there  la 
something  basically  wrong  with  that  kltul  ot 
a  wor!d. 

3.  Paul  O.  Hoffman  has  said:  "Unlesi  a 
biglMr  level  of  employment  is  achieved  In 
the  poet-war  world  there  will  be  no  capt- 
talistic  system  In  0  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war." 

How  does  our  leadership  propose  to  provide 
pott-war  Jobs? 

Walter  Llppmann  agreei  with  Arlthmetlo 
or  Revolution  that  there  is  no  dilTcrence 
between  the  programs  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Republican  leadership.  The  technique  of 
both  Is  aoclal  sectirlty  and  a  big  backlog  of 
public  works.    Indeed,  the  Republicans  would 
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expand  social  security  to  cover  everyone. 
Public  works  will  require  deficit  financing— 
a  palliative.  Towering  upon  a  SSOCOOOOOO.- 
000  base  of  the  Federal  debt  it  wUl  eventuaUy 
lead  to  revolution. 

Arithmetic  or  Revolution  presents  a  cure 
for  unemployment  and  definite  mechanisma 
for  application  of  the  cure.  There  are  no 
generalities  in  this  book. 

3.  The  complete  set-up  for  a  global  organi- 
zation to  make  the  United  Nations  power- 
ful enough  to  enforce  peace  and  InteUigent 
enough  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  The 
voting  power  of  the  member  nations  wiU  be 
the  stumbling  block.  This  is  overcome  by 
an  original  and  unique  device  which  wiU 
promote  the  practice  of  democracy  through- 
out the  world. 

4.  Arthur  Dunn's  program  anticipated 
much  that  has  been  done  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  much  that  will  undoubtedly  yet  be 
done.  As  Sterling  North,  the  brilliant  re- 
viewer, has  written  "For  Instance.  Dunn's 
brlUlant  suggestions.  *what  to  do  about  Ger- 
many,' have  six  more  points  than  Wilson's, 
all  of  them  trenchant." 

5.  Arithmetic  or  Revolution  preeenta  an 
opinion  that  the  poll  tax  Is  unconstitutional. 
Already  the  book  haa  inspired  the  formation 
of  Parents  and  Wives  of  Fighting  Americans. 
Inc.,  wtiich  proposes  to  see  that  all  the  armed 
forces  get  a  square  deal  during  their  absence 
and  upon  their  return.  This  organization 
is  behind  the  fight  in  Virginia  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  poll  tax.  Moss  A. 
Plunkett,  a  leading  Virginia  lawyer  (whose 
son  waa  killed  at  New  Guinea) ,  and  Arthur 
Dunn  are  volunteers  to  argue  the  case  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Don't  read  Arithmetic  or  Revolution  If 
you  wish  your  convictions  to  remain  froien— 
and  remember,  you  can't  change  the  trutb 
by  calling  It  names. 

Irlo  A.  Johnston  writes:  'm\t  mere  fset 
that  Mr.  Dunn  Is  author  of  tbe  book  assures 
its  timellneai  and  value." 

Judge  Jaokson,  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
Leader,  says,  "Bvery  American  should  read 
Arithmetic  or  Revolution.  Ivery  professor 
of  economies  should  use  It  In  his  teaohlngs." 

To  this  X  agree,  and  I  shall  urge  the  same 
In  my  speech  about  Arlthmetlo  or  Revolu- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Meisafc  From  General  Eisenhower  on 
Eva  of  Invasion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtn-M  CABOUNA 
nf  TBI  8INAT1  OF  THI  UNmD  STATU 

Friday.  June  23  (legitlative  day  of 
Tuetday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr,  MAYBANK.  Mr,  President.  It  hti 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  copy  for- 
warded from  England  of  a  message  from 
General  Elsenhower  to  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  airman  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force,  Issued  from  the  supreme  head- 
quarters. Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  on 
the  eve  of  the  invasion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tbe  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoBO,  so  that  those  wbo 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
it  in  detail  will  have  that  privilege,  which 
I  have  had. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 


SVPaSMZ   MZAOQUAXTXItS   ALLIED   SXPSDmOMAaT 

roaca 

Soldiers,  sailort.  and  airmen  o/  the  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force: 

You  are  about  to  embark  upon  the  great 
crusade  toward  which  we  have  striven  these 
many  months.  Tbe  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  you.  The  hopes  and  prayers  of  liberty- 
loving  people  everywhere  march  with  you. 
In  company  with  our  brave  allies  and  broth- 
ers-ln-&rms  on  other  fronts,  you  will  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  German  war 
machine,  the  elimination  of  Nazi  tyranny 
over  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe,  aod 
security  for  ourselves  in  a  free  world. 

Your  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  Your 
enemy  is  well  trained,  well  equipped,  and 
battle-hardened.    He  wiU  fight  savagely. 

But  this  is  the  year  1944.  Much  has  hap- 
pened Eince  tbe  Nasi  triumphs  of  1940-41. 
The  United  Nations  have  infiicted  upon  tne 
Germans  great  defeats,  in  open  battle,  man- 
to-man.  Our  air  offensive  has  seriously  re- 
duced their  strength  in  the  air  and  their 
capacity  to  wage  war  on  the  ground.  Our 
home  fronts  have  given  us  an  overwhelming 
superiority  In  weapons  and  munitions  ot 
war,  and  placed  at  our  disposal  great  re- 
serves of  trained  fighting  men.  The  tide  has 
turned.  The  free  men  of  the  world  are 
marching  together  to  victory. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  your  courage,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  sklU  in  battle.  We  wUl 
accept  nothing  lees  than  full  victory. 

Good  luck.  And  let  \u  all  beaeech  the 
bleaslng  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  great 
and  noble  undertaking. 

DwioKT  D.  BissMuowxa. 


Frsifhl  Rats  Discriminations:  Hit 
Nation's  Post-War  Transportation 
Probitm  No.  1 


E9CTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NSW  MSXIOO 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  RgcoRO  an  address 
on  the  subject  Freight  Rate  Discrimina- 
tions: The  Nation's  Post-War  Transpor- 
tation Problem  No,  1,  delivered  by  C.  E. 
Child  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club, 
Atlanta.  Oa.,  January  10,  iiM4. 

I  have  an  estinmte  from  the  Oovern- 
ment Printing  Ofnc:e  that  it  will  cost  $208 
to  print  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addroas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riootn 
as  follows: 

The  South  has  shown,  espeelally  in  recent 
years,  very  lively  concern  about  freight  rates. 
The  Transportation  Board  of  Investlfatton 
and  Rcaearcb,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is  also 
Interested  In  the  subject.  Our  Board  was 
created  by  the  Trawportation  Act  of  1  MO  to 
make  investigations  and  reports  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  on  the  relative  eoonooiy 
and  fitness  of  rail,  highway,  and  water  car- 
riers, to  determine  tlie  service  for  which  each 
is  best  adapted,  and  what  policies  should  be 
•df^ted  so  that  each  type  of  carrier  can  beat 
be  developed  to  pro^'ide  a  national  transpor- 
tation eystem  adequate  for  ctir  national  com- 
merce and  national  defense.  We  have  been 
sttidylng  the  perfortuance  of  the  carriers,  the 
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t  aad  iAcleoey  oC  tbdr  HTvlMB,  tlM  tnOe 

and  tlM  mt«  charged  throucbout 

IN  tew  mMte  a  ipaciai  Inv**- 

I  Of 'tiM  railroad  rat*  •tructore  and  Ita 

_^  _        aeopomtc  OmnUpataxi  at  th« 

eoontry.  rtom  Um  attuUes  w«  taav*  made  and 
ara  mf^»"C.  I  bave  penonally  eooi*  to  tli* 
aga^MiOB— and  it  abould  be  underatood 
ttM  X  MB  today  giving  you  my  individual 
ilewe  ftiet  tbe  An*  Mientlal  of  prortdlng 
an  adequate  national  traneportatlon  lystem 
U  tbe  raadjwIaMBt  of  the  frdgbt  rates  and 
rate  relatlanahlpa  at  the  railroads  and  other 
cairMn.  ao  that  each  raU  will  be  fairly  oom- 
nemeimj  for  tJM  aerviee  performed,  ao  that 
•fwy  shipper  and  looiilty  will  receive  eqvial 
ireafienr  in  relation  to  the  aennee  rendered 
by  the  cairler,  and  every  type  of  tranapoita- 
ttOB  enn  find  tti  tme  aoonomlc  place  by 
■Hiaeili^  tiM  tndite  which  wUl  come  to  it 
throt^  the  charging  of  rates  fairly  related 
to  Its  costs.  I  than  try  to  give  you  some  of 
the  facta  and  reasons  on  which  my  condu- 
alOBsare  baaed. 

■verybody  who  gives  any  thought  to  the 
subject  realises  that  baeatiM  transportation 
to  a  viul  neceaslty  In  the  production  and 
distribution  of  gooda.  the  groertk  and  proe- 
perity  of  a  nation  or  a  region  are  pnfoondly 
aCeeted  by  the  east  and  dependabUlty  of 
)  aervloe.  Bvcry  dvlllaed  people 
I  taaaporutlon.  because  of  lU  pri- 
e.  as  a  public  service  to  be 
•Bd  raffulated  or  operated  by  the 
•late  for  tbe  fwiaiil  welfare,  rather  than  a 
mtn  private  enterprise  of  the  carrier*.  It 
hm  been  a  aetUed  rule  orf  law.  running  back 
through  the  ecnturlse.  that  the  aervtees  and 
cbargse  of  tatamaa  eawlers  must  be  Just  and 
raaaoaable.  and  mtiet  be  extended  to  all  alike. 
vtlhoaC  unjoat  dlaertailnettana.  Tbe  doe- 
trtae  of  "aquallty  of  opportunity"  became  a 
kaate  pilBClple  governing  traneportattas  aw- 
leia.  avan  befoit  we  adopted  it  aa  the  eomero 
•leae  of  a«r  whole  democratic  system  of 
government. 

But  the  adoption  of  a  rule  is  one  thing, 
and  cnforoamait  la  another.  The  transporta- 
tlOB  hlatary  af  Ifea  United  SUtea  has  t>een  a 
It  stmg^a  for  better   and  more  eco- 

tnnsportation.  and  to  eliminate  dls- 
Tbe  railroads  have,  from  a  very 
•arty  date,  considered  It  to  their  interest  to 
discriminate  In  their  rates  and  charges — to 
charge  what  they  thought  tha  traOe  would 
bear,  rather  than  to  make  like  rates  for  Uke 

to  an  eoaleaMn.    PrafareaUal  ntee 
maM  when  falhrntd  managen  thought 

e  nareaeaij  to  attract  or  hold  trafflc 

!  danled  whera  such  neceealty  waa  not 
recOffBlaed.  In  practical  efTeet  this  has  given 
)ss^  shippers,  controlling  much  traOc,  lower 
ratee  then  smaller  ahlppcra;   locallUea  enjof- 

the  oompetliion  of  numerous  car r  Mia 
eepecUOly  whera  there  waa  conipetttlon  be- 
raU  and  water  carrtere  iowei  rates 
a  not  having  the  bencfU  of  such 
Carrlera  tried  to  make  up  their 
i  by  charging  high- 
er and  Mffherratse  on  noneompetitlw  traOc. 
Thsae  pi  nraeess  operated  practically  nn- 
ducked  tfurlag  tbe  period  of  rapid  railroad 
growth  of  the  past  century.  Tbe  whole  rate 
•tnicture  became  a  fabric  ol  <liafrlBimatlnni. 
Of  course,  this  was  vary  mttrtafilwy  lo  those 
who  wen  gettac  *>>*  beasat  of  preferential 
rates.  Many  an  inivtUy  and  many  a  com- 
munity owed  Its  growth  to  such  preferences. 
But  tbe  reeulting  dlsadvautagea  and  Injua- 
tleea  to  otbera  beeama  tatolarabte  The 
aourta  proviaed  inadeqiaata  laawdiaa  for  en- 
foroement  of  the  law  of  aqwOitj  of  troatSMBt. 
Caagram^  atlv  mmHk  Callberation.  attempted 
to  reaasty  tbe  aHuallaii  by  panizxg.  57  yean 
ago.  tbe  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  created  tt^e  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
y*— *""  for  the  cxpraas  purpose  of  wiping  out 
tftseriminationa  and  forcing  the  railroads  to 
abarge  Just  and  reasooshle  rates  to  everybody 
alike.  Ko  legiaUtion  was  avar  more  enthu- 
alasUcaUy  hailed  as  tbe  dawB  at  a  new  era  of 
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opportunity,  on  the  om  i  hand,  and  mora  bit- 
terly resisted,  on  tbe  o  iier.  as  destructive  of 
prlrate  cBterprlse  and  maperlty.  Litigation 
In  the  ooorts  and  techi  leal  defects  made  the 
act  Ineffective  for  20  y<  ars.  Amendments  by 
Congress,  in  1906.  male  the  law  workable. 
Since  that  time,  by  n  imerous  amendments 
and  addltlona  itiangtbi  >nlng  the  act,  tbe  In- 


terstate Coaameree  Cunmlaalon  baa  been 
given  powers  to  prescrl  be  and  establish  such 
ratee  aa  It  conaldera  t)  be  Just,  reasonable. 


and  nondiscriminatory, 


but  also  for  pipe  line^  highway  and  water 
oarrlera. 
Thla  has  provided  mifchlnery  lor  wiping  out 


discriminationa,   but 
tbem  out  has  proved 


not  only  for  railroads. 


ih9  proeaaa  of  wiping 
o  be  slow,  uncertain. 


and  expensive.    Over  a  1  these  yean  dlscrlm- 

Mwerfully  entrenched 


Inatlone  have  become 

In  the  railroad  rste  s^^icture.  Large  Inter- 
ssts,  conununtUee.  anC  localities,  which  havs 
been  benefited  by  dia  n-lmlnatlons.  consider 
it  necessary  for  their  «  ell-belng  that  they  be 
continued — even  that  t  aey  have  a  veeted  right 
In  their  continuance.  ;k>nservatism  Is  always 
slow  to  adopt  changss  i  rhich  ara  dlsttirblng  to 
eetabUabed  inetituUcns.  Reluctsnce  to 
change  long-cstabllsl  ed  prsctlces  imdcr 
which  Investments  hai  a  been  made  and  busl- 
nees  has  been  built  u|  •  has  frequently  made 
difllcult  the  ramoval  cl  Inequalltiea.  In  the 
process  of  deciding  omplamta  Inequalities 
have  been  condoned  cr  approved  and  prece- 
dents establlabed  glvl  ig  sanction  of  law  to 
the  vary  practlcea  whlc  i  the  law  was  Intended 
to  condemn. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sits 
much  like  a  court.  de:ldlng  rate  complaints 
on  ths  evidence  broii  {ht  before  It,  accord- 
ing to  iU  beat  judgm4  nt  In  the  light  of  the 
legislative  policies  la  d  down  by  Congress 
and  interpreted  by  t  le  courts.  The  Com- 
mission baa  succeeds*  In  wiping  out  many 
discriminations:  man]  others,  however,  have 
been  found  by  the  (bmmlaslon  not  to  be 
unlawful  within  the  meaning  of  our  present 
statutes:  and  still  max  y  others  have  not  been 
touched  becaxise  they  save  not  been  brought 
formally  before  the  <  lommlsslon  for  deter- 
mination and  disposl  Ion,  or  because  proof 
of  unlawf ulneaa  has    lot  been  adequate. 

Sonte  technical  re<  ulrementa  that  must 
be  met  to  prove  tht  t  dlscrlmlnatlotu  are 
unlawful  are:  first,  the  condltiona  under 
which  the  transportat  lon  aervlce  la  rendered 
must  be  ahown  to  b  aubetantlally  similar 
and,  aecond,  it  must  I  e  ahown  that  the  dis- 
crimination is  injurio  a  and,  third,  tlie  car- 
rier committing  the  d  acriminatory  act  must 
have  the  power  to  eoirect  it.  Differences  in 
competitive  condlttonii.  and  In  tbe  degree  of 
competition  between  larriera  are  regarded  as 
a  Justification  for  Inei  lualitles  In  rates:  and. 
aince  dllferenoes  In  i»mpetltive  conditions 
are  the  principal  cause  of  discriminatory 
ratee.  thla  makes  tbe  lootive  tbe  Justlflcation 
of  tbe  act.  and  tlirowi  the  door  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  discriminatory  practices 
where  the  atresaee  <f  carrier  competition 
have  resulted  in  gran  :ing  preferences  to  lo- 
calttlea  and  Industrie  i  to  the  disadvantage 
of  othera. 

A  great  obstacle  t<  the  removal  of  dis- 
criminations has  bee:  i  that,  until  recently, 
very  little  has  been  mown  about  the  cost 
of  rendering  a  par  ;lc\Uar  transportation 
service.  It  has  been  mown,  of  course,  that 
ooats  varied  roughly  nth  the  distance,  but 
it  baa  been  thoxight  hat  ccist  per  mile  va- 
ried with  the  density  ( t  traflic.  and  was  high- 
er where  the  trafflc  w  is  relatively  light,  and 
lower  as  the  volume  oi  trafflc  became  greater. 
Under  this  theory,  of  ( ourse.  regions  of  heavy 
trafflc  density  woxild  be  entitled  to  lower 
rates  than  those  wbei  e  trafflc  bad  not  been 
built  up.  Later  stw  les  have  proved  this 
theory  to  be  false.  We  know  now  that  the 
eoet  of  handling  trafi  c  a  given  number  of 
miles  averages  about  t  le  same  In  one  part  of 
the  country,  as  comp«  red  wttn  another.  In 
the  meantime,  howev*.  a  great  many  rata  | 


decisions  have  been  handed  down  approving 
lower  rate  levels  In  regions  enjoying  heavy 
density  of  trafflc  than  in  thobc  of  lighter 
traffic  density. 

Regional  rate  equal  Itlee  have  caused  some 
of  the  most  serious  difflcultiefl.  The  regional 
development  of  the  railroads  In  the  East, 
South,  and  West,  with  few  railroads  crossing 
the  regional  boundaries,  resulted  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  separate  and  unlike  systems 
of  rates  in  each  of  these  areas.  In  the  east- 
ern region,  extending  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  where  population  and  Indvis- 
trial  development  wen  more  advanced  and 
widely  diffused  than  In  the  othera.  there  was 
an  early  tendency  toward  uniformity  of  rates, 
and  the  policy  of  the  railroads  was  to  make 
rates  on  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts which  were  favoraW  to  the  production 
and  distribution  of  mantifactured  products 
throughout  the  territory. 

The  southern  and  western  roads  followed 
qtilte  dlflerent  rate-making  theories  and 
practices.  The  southern  roads  were  built 
from  the  ocean,  Gulf,  and  river  ports  Into 
the  interior:  each  road  tried  to  develop 
trafflc  to  and  from  Its  particular  ports,  mov- 
ing the  raw  products  of  the  interior  to  tha 
ports  and  manufactured  products  Inward. 
Later,  as  the  lines  Interconnected  and  con- 
solidated, a  few  main  interior  railroad  cen- 
ters, such  as  Atlanta,  were  given  rates  com- 
petitive with  the  ports,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, rates  between  interior  points  In  the 
South  were  kept  on  much  higher  levels  than 
rates  to  and  from  the  ports.  Manufacturing 
in  tiu  South  was  very  limited,  so  thers  was 
little  inducement  to  establish  rates  for  the 
widespread  development  of  local  Industries, 
In  Individual  cases,  special  rates  were  msde 
for  the  products  of  southern  factorlee.  The 
policy  of  the  southern  railroads  waa  to  make 
relatively  low  ratea  for  the  movement  of 
southern  raw  materials  through  tbe  ports 
and  gateways,  and  relatively  high  rates  on 
manufactured  products  from  the  gateways, 
with  still  higher  ratee  for  local  trafflc  be- 
tween the  small  interior  points.  Where 
competition  existed  between  rail  and  water 
lines,  rail  rates  were  drastically  lowered  to 
take  the  business  away  from  the  water  car- 
rlera.  There  was  little  semblance  of  iml- 
formity  or  equality  In  the  rate  structura  that 
grew  out  of  these  policies. 

In  the  West,  as  in  the  South,  rates  wera 
made  up  to  encourage  the  movement  of  raw 
materials,  with  little  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing,  except  In  Individual 
instances.  The  main  terminals  and  gateways 
were  given  preferred  rates  over  other  points. 

Interterrltorlal  rates  were  not  established 
between  any  of  the  regions,  except  whera 
they  wera  forced  by  competition.  As  a  rule, 
the  Interterrltorlal  rates  were  the  combina- 
tion of  the  rates  to  and  from  the  k>order 
point,  making  a  through  charge  from  a  point 
in  one  territory  to  a  point  In  another  much 
higher  than  the  rate  for  similar  distance 
within  either  of  the  two  territories. 

Under  the  Commission's  regulation,  rates 
have  become  more  uniform  within  each 
region,  hut  dissimilarities  of  rates  In  one 
region  as  compared  with  another  have  been 
largely  retained.  In  the  three  main -rate 
terrttorlea — the  South,  the  Bast,  and  the 
West — these  rate  dissimilarities  have  been  so 
great  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  bar  to  com- 
merce between  the  regions,  and  have  tended 
to  perpetuate  within  each  region  the  pattern 
of  development  that  was  already  there,  with 
manufacturing  predominating  In  the  East 
and  the  production  of  raw  materials  pra- 
domlnatlng  in  the  South  and  West. 

During  all  of  this  time  that  rates  were 
becoming  established  on  regional  lines,  vast 
and  revolutionary  economic  changes  were 
taking  place.  Big  Industries  and  mass  pro- 
duction wera  supplanting  small  industries 
and  handcrafts.  Farms  were  becoming 
mechanised.    Our  pioneering  days  were  com- 
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Ing  to  an  end.  We  wero  losing  our  export 
markets  for  agricultural  j)roducts,  and  forced 
to  turn  to  our  own  f actoi  les,  more  and  more, 
to  Vise  our  raw  products,  to  supply  otir  fin- 
ished goods,  and  to  provide  employment. 
The  East  was  better  adapted,  economically 
and  by  its  transportation  rate  structure  to 
profit  by  these  new  conditions  than  the 
South  and  West.  Tlie  f>opulation  and  the 
wealth  of  the  country  centered  more  and 
more  in  the  eastern  manufactturing  districts, 
and  the  disadvantages  ol'  the  southern  and 
uestfrn  raw  materials-producing  areas  be- 
came relatively  greater  than  ever. 

The  First  World  War  gave  a  temporary 
burst  of  prosperity  to  the  whole  Nation. 
Agricultural  and  Industilal  output  greatly 
expanded,  with  the  indtutrlal  expansion 
mostly  In  the  Bast.  Waijes,  prices,  and  rail 
rates  were  greatly  incr'jased.  Transporta- 
tion demands  and  shortai^es  made  us  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  for  more  and  better  trans- 
portation facilities.  Amendments  to  the  In- 
tentate  Commerce  Act.  immediately  after 
the  war,  placed  added  responsibilities  upon 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
maintain  adequate  railroad  rate  levels  and 
preserve  railroad  financial  credit.  Billions  of 
doUara  of  added  capital  went  into  enlarge- 
ments and  improvements  of  railroad  facili- 
ties. The  Federal  Government  inaugurated 
a  vastly  enlarged  program  of  water  naviga- 
tion improvements.  The  Panama  Canal  was 
opened  to  commerce.  The  great  fieet  of 
ocean  vessels  that  we  had  built  during  the 
war  were  put  to  use  In  coastwise,  foreign, 
and  intercoastal  trade.  The  private  auto- 
mobile came  Into  universal  use.  and  Induced 
us  to  build  a  network  of  hard-surfaced  high- 
ways all  over  the  Nation.  Over  these  high- 
ways, the  motor  truck,  which  bed  come  Into 
extensive  use  for  the  first  time  in  the  war, 
quickly  became  an  important  and  indlapen- 
eable  carrier  of  freight.  New  pipe  lines  were 
built  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  motor  can 
for  gasoline.  The  agricultural  boom  col- 
lapsed with  the  end  of  the  war.  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  Industry  and  transportation  pro- 
ceeded at  a  dizzy  pace — with  the  greatest 
expansion  in  the  East — until  the  great  de- 
pression hit  us  in  1929.  Our  vastly  enlarged 
transportation  now  had  to  try  to  live  on  only 
50  percent  of  the  1929  trafflc.  Waterway  and 
highway  facilities  continued  to  expand  dur- 
ing the  depression,  as  part  of  our  public- 
works  program,  and  air  carriers,  another  war 
baby,  aided  by  public  airport  and  airway 
construction,  began  to  loom  up  as  a  new  com- 
petitor. 

The  railroads,  alarmed  at  last  over  the 
threat  to  their  supremacy  as  a  near  monopo- 
listic transportation  agency,  began  to  clamor 
for  increased  regulation  and  taxation  of  their 
competitors,  for  curtailment  of  the  Govern- 
ment program  of  water  and  highway  im- 
provements, and  for  greater  leeway  to  allow 
them  to  cut  rates  as  they  saw  fit,  to  meet 
c  3) petition  of  water  and  highway  carriers. 
The  railroad  rate  structtire,  with  relatively 
high  rates  on  manufactured  articles  and 
other  trafflc,  formerly  thought  to  be  noncom- 
petitive, was  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  new 
competitive  conditions.  Highway  carriers 
and  water  carrlera  stepped  in  to  take  the 
high-rated  trafflc,  and  new  water  routes  in 
the  interior  took  part  of  the  lower -rated  bulk 
trafflc.  These  new  competitive  conditions 
Were  especially  disturbing  to  railroad  rates  in 
the  South  and  West,  where  it  appeared  they 
^•ould  provide  at  least  a  partial  remedy  for 
the  rate  disadvantages  of  shippers  and  in- 
dustries in  those  areas.  With  the  consent  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
railroads  embarked  upon  a  new  and  vigorous 
program  of  cutting  rates  where  necessary  to 
hold  their  trafflc,  in  the  face  of  the  new  com- 
petition. New  rate  discriminations  appeared. 
Carrier  revenues  suffered.  The  Commission 
Joined  with  the  carriers  and  shippers,  who 
felt  that  the  new  conditions  were  operating 
to  their  disadvantage.  In  urging  more  regula- 


tion. Congrees  was  persuaded  to  place  the 
motor  carrlera.  with  some  exceptions,  under 
regtilation  of  the  Conunisslon  In  1935,  and  the 
water  carriers  In  1940.  Since  then,  aa  a  means 
of  stabilizing  the  rate  structure,  the  rates  of 
motor  carriers,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of  water 
carrlera,  have  been  made  to  conform  more 
or  less  closely  to  the  railroad  rate  pattern. 
It  is  realized,  however,  that  this  Is  a  tem- 
porary stopgap,  and  the  real  problem  of  de- 
vising a  rate  structure  which  will  permit  each 
type  of  transportation  to  develop  in  Its  proper 
economic  field  and  enable  shippers  to  get  the 
benefits  of  each,  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  Second  World  War  has  only  temporarily 
ended  the  economic  problems  of  the  depres- 
sion. With  the  close  of  the  war,  it  will  be 
more  Important  than  ever  that  we  have  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  transportation  to  main- 
tain full  production  and  employment 
throughout  the  country.  We  know  now,  as 
we  never  did  before,  that  we  must  maintain  a 
tranaportation  plant  In  this  country  capable 
of  quick  enlargement  to  handle  all  peak  and 
emergency  loads.  It  was  pure  luck  that  ws 
had  a  surplus  transportation  capacity  when 
we  entered  the  war.  Without  it,  we  might 
have  lost  the  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
trust  to  luck  in  such  a  vital  matter  in  the 
future.  But  wliat  are  we  going  to  do  with 
all  our  ships  and  airplanes,  the  new  barges 
on  the  riven,  the  new  pipe  lines,  the  new 
trucks  and  busses,  the  locomotives  and  csra 
that  will  be  built  in  our  war-enlarged  fac- 
tories, as  soon  as  they  stop  building  for  war? 
And  how  many  factories  can  be  kept  going, 
against  the  handicap  of  discriminatory  freight 
rates? 

Undoubtedly,  the  public  will  demand  that 
each  form  of  transportation  be  given  fair 
opportunity  to  render  the  best  and  cheapest 
transportation  service  it  is  capable  of  giving. 
But  neither  efficiency  nor  economy  comes 
through  cuthroat  competition,  under  which 
the  larger  and  stronger  carrlera  deprive 
smaller  operatora  of  adequate  trafflc  and 
thereby  increase  their  costs  and  decrease 
their  efficiency,  and  finally  force  them  out  of 
business,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stronger 
carrlera  weaken  themselves  by  performing 
uneconomic  services  at  Inadequate  revenues. 
Nor  does  the  public  benefit  by  such  cut- 
throat competition,  which  breeds  greater 
and  greater  rate  discriminations  and  inequal- 
ities, gives  the  benefit  of  low  rates  to  shippera 
and  localities  where  competition  for  trafflc 
is  heaviest,  and  penalizes  those  in  the  llghter- 
trafflc  areas,  adds  to  the  advantages  of  those 
already  strong  and  deprives  othen  of  the 
opportunity  to  compete. 

The  establishment  of  a  proper  rate  struc- 
ture lies  at  the  heart  of  the  transportation 
problem  and  of  the  economic  problems  which 
will  immediately  confront  us  as  we  pass 
from  war  to  peace.  The  only  rate  policy 
which  can  possibly  give  each  type  of  trans- 
portation a  fair  chance  to  develop,  give  the 
public  the  benefits  of  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  each  type  of  carrier,  and  give  every 
industry,  throtighout  all  parts  of  tbe  United 
States,  a  fair  economic  chance  to  produce 
and  market  its  products  and  maintain  full 
employment.  Is  one  which  will  provide  uni- 
form treatment  for  all  sections  by  maintain- 
ing rates  for  every  type  of  commodity  and 
for  every  length  of  haul  which  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  incurred  by  the  carrier 
performing  the  service. 

The  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research, 
in  a  stunmary  report,  filed  with  the  President  ' 
and  Congress  last  spring.  House  Document 
No.  145,  and  in  a  more  volumlnotis  detailed 
report,  filed  In  the  fall.  House  Dccimient 
No.  303,  found  that  the  existing  regional 
differences  in  class  rates  were  not  Justified 
by  differences  In  cost  of  rendering  the  serv- 
ice In  tbe  various  regions,  by  differences  of 
the  composition  of  the  trafflc,  or  by  any 
other  transportation  conditions;  that,  in 
view  of  the  similarity  of  these  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States,  Congress 
should  amend  the  Interatate  Commerce  Act, 


declaring  that  it  is  In  the  interest  of  a 
proper  development  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  establish  a  uniform  classification  of 
freight  and  a  uniform  scale  of  class  rates 
for  transportation  of  freight  by  railroad 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  only  such 
departures  from  uniformity  in  particular 
cases  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate transportation  service  or  adequate 
carrier  revenues  in  particular  areas,  or  oth- 
erwise to  correct  inequitable  conditions. 
The  Board  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  directed  to 
prepare  a  proposed  uniform  classification 
and  uniform  scale  of  class  rates,  and  after 
holding  hearings  giving  everybody  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  and  criti- 
cisms: to  establish  within  8  yeare  such  new 
uniform  classification,  and  ratea,  with  stidl 
exceptlona  aa  were  found  to  be  justified.  It 
was  the  Board's  view  thst,  without  such  a 
specific  declaration  of  policy  by  Congress,  the 
Commission  could  hardly  be  expected  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  yean  to  revise  the 
rate  structura  in  a  way  different  from  and 
contrary  to  the  customs  and  practices,  and 
its  own  rulings,  of  the  past.  After  the  filing 
of  the  Board  "a  report,  a  number  of  bills  wera 
Introduced  and  arn  now  pending  In  both 
Houaca  of  Congress,  which  are  Intended  to 
carry  out  the  Boanl's  recommendatlona.  It 
is  expected  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  the 
bills  in  the  near  future,  by  the  Interatate 
Commerce  Committees  of  the  Bouse  and 
Senate, 

The  railroads  are  bitterly  opposing  theae 
bills,  and  throtigh  their  repreeentatives  and 
spokesmen  throughout  the  country  are  urg- 
ing shippera  and  th<>  public  generally  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  demanding 
that  the  bills  be  defeated.  Pamphlets  have 
been  published  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  and  by  various  regional  as- 
sociations, giving  their  argtmients  against  the 
blUa.  A  pamphlet  reflecting  theae  argu- 
ments has  also  been  issued  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  Statea.  Ship- 
pera of  the  Eastern  States,  actively  supported 
by  the  Governor  of  New  York,  the  Governor 
of  Indiana,  and  other  eastern  governon  and 
State  officials,  have  organized  what  they  call 
a  National  Freight  Rate  Conference,  to  op- 
pose these  bills  in  order,  according  to  a  re- 
cent Indianapolis  newspaper  story,  "to  offset 
the  attempts  of  Southern  States  to  clip  by 
congressional  legislation  the  rate-making 
powers  of  the  Interatate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion." 

Opposition  has  also  been  expressed  to  the 
bills  by  some  spokesmen  for  soutliem  ship- 
pen  of  heavy  commodities,  who  consider  it 
would  be  Injurious  to  the  movement  of  their 
products  on  special  commodity  rates  If  south- 
ern rates  were  equalized  with  the  East. 
There  has  even  been  some  opp>osition  voiced 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  seeking  uniform 
rates  for  the  South,  on  the  ground  that  leg- 
islation should  not  be  attempted  while  their 
complaints  demanding  equalization  are  pend- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunis- 
slon  for  decision. 

The  railroad  arguments  ara  that  freight 
rates  are  now  and  must  continue  to  be  made 
to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  commerce  and 
shippers  throughout  the  country:  that  tbe 
present  rates  encourage  manufacturing,  as 
well  as  the  production  of  raw  materials  in 
the  South  and  West:  that  the  proposed  bills 
would  freeze  the  rate  structure  Into  an  arbi- 
trary, rigid,  uniform  pattern  under  which 
commerce  could  not  move;  that  raw  mate- 
rial rates  would  be  Increased  drastically  from 
southern  and  western  producing  points  to 
eastern  markets;  while  rates  on  manufac- 
tured goods  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
This,  It  is  urged,  would  enable  eastern  man- 
itfacturera  to  take  the  business  away  from 
southern  and  western  manufactiu-en  in  their 
local  markets,  and  both  the  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  of  the  South  and  West  would 
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tnd  tbua,  aeoortflBg  to  tta«  trgu- 
•Mnrtwdjr.  indiMUcg   the   rmUroMla, 
b»  niUMd.    Xbe  lxutu»trl*I  Intcnsta  In 
tiM  iMUrn  BtaMm  agrM  laxMraUy  with  tb« 
Its.  csoept  tbey  denjr  that 
lufacturers  would  gain  any 
loatlMca  and  voatam  man- 
r.  OB  tbm  eontrary.  that 
would  Tm  put  out 
o(  MMtoHi  ttirnfgfc  11m  Iom  of  their  preaent 
rata  tLliaufifHii.  and  that  this  would  caiiaa 
a  aftiftipf  al  tBdurtry  from  tha  Baat  to  tha 
Sooth  and  th*  Watt.    Aakte  from  this  Incon- 
tha  opponanta  are  unanlmoua  In 
the  hOIa  aa  a  vlctoua  form  ot  po- 
or legMaStw  rita  marttig.  and  that 
by  avflac  tt*  fupettaia  and  o?«r- 
o(  tba  Znteisuta  Com- 
voDld  eauae  great  injury 
to  the  oomaarea  ot  tba  country,  whldi  baa 
baao  built  up  under  the  preaent  rata  tyvtem. 
argiunents.  It  aeema  to  me.  quite 
rat  what  tbaae  bllla  are 
aooompUali.    To  cbarga 
tliat  a  dedaratioo  of  tranaportatlon  policy 
by  Oonpcaa  would  be  political  rata-maklng 
the  fact  that  noiniMi  baa  the  aole 
and  duty  to  deolare  tranaportatlon 
and   that  the   IntenUta 
whleb  la  a  ereatura  of 
no  power  to  act  eaaapt  thrwigh  tba  dl- 
lo  It  by  Oooffraaa  through 
Ihe    Zntaiauu    Ooa- 
Aet.'tai  Ita  entirety,  u  nothing  but  a 
by  Onapaw  of   tranaportatlon 
poUcy  and  of  the  aMMMr  tn  which  it  ahaU 
ba  aarried  out.    The  ptopoaad  bllla  would  not 
take  away  from  the   Intaratate  Ooaametoa 
Mo  powora.  but  would  almply  glva 
tha  poUoy  uadar  which  it  la 
to  aat.  laavtag  to  tiM  Oommlaalon  the  carry- 
!■■  out  oC  that  poMOf    wlUch  la  juct  what 

oC  tiM  Intorauu 
Aet  do  aft  tiM  ptoMBft  time.  It  la 
lly  abaurd  to  eontand  that  the  bllla 
require  tJia  attbatltutloa  of  an  arbi- 
et  rata-maklng.  un« 
)  o<  ooMaaNO.  for  a  floalhla. 
vMdk  ladoalsDad  to  oMot 
The  billa  would  only  ra- 
€t  ratao  whan  no  good  raa- 
.  Tbey  would  merely 
glf«  pwamal  aOMt  to  the  kmg-reooffnlMd. 
-violated,  principle  of  equaUty  of 
uppoilmilty  by  aubatltuUng  the  rule  of  equal 
ratae  for  eqxtal  eaiiltaa  fOr  the  rule  of  charg- 
ing all  tba  traAo  will  bear,  and  by  subatltut- 
Ibf  fir  IbO  rata  that  dlaerlmlnatlona  are 
ft^t^  VDlHB  they  are  pioied  to  be  luilawful. 
tbo  rala  that  dtacrtmlnatlona  are  tmlawful 
nnlem  they  are  ahown  to  ba  right  Such  a 
mio  o(  rata  maUag  ooold  ba  harmful  only  to 
tfaoar  wbo  enjoy  un  warranted 
and  adrantagee. 

What  about  the  argMMBt  that  the 
lyatem  of  rates  baa  proaaoftad  manufacturing, 
aa  well  aa  raw-material  production  In  the 
SOdth  and  West?  Tou  have  heard  It  stated 
kt  tba  Wamtb  la  deieloplng  IndtntrtaUy  by 
and  boimdi.  that  durtaf  tba  paet  30 
It  baa  bad  greater  rdatMa  growth  of 
iudwtty  Own  any  other  part  of  tba  eoontry: 
that  preaent  frel^it  rataa  do  nog  diMrtBtfBata 
i^talnat  eouthem  manvfketwo  or  feaap 
tiMir  producu  out  of  the  Baat.  but  are  pco- 
igfaetqrera  agatnat  tba 

What  are  the  faetor 
oomparatlTa    daedopment    of     the 
ao  of  tba  year  IMS    tba  last 

balp  to  gleo  you  the 
The  flguiee  I  ahall  give  for  the 
Bootb  are  for  the  eight  Souiheaatem  SUtea 
southern  rata  territory — X^oulal- 
'aad  Virginia  are  not  Inclxkted  bacauM 
U  mostly  in  aouthweatam  rata 
tarrttcwy,  and  Virginia  U  mostly  in  eastern 
rata  tarxttory.  For  the  Sast.  I  have  taken 
the  8:atea  from  Wlaconsln  and  Dlinola  oaaft. 
and  north  of  Om  Ohio  RiTer.  indudlnc  Vir- 
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percent  of  the  national  rail  tonnage,   and 
received  only  10  percent.    A  third  of  the  ton- 
nage shipped  went  outside  of  the  South  and 
30  percent  of  the  tonnage  received  came  from 
outside  of  the  South.    The  East  shipped  60 
percent   of    the  Nations   total   tonnage,   of 
which  only  5  percent  went  outside  the  East. 
It  received  64  percent  of  the  Nation's  ton- 
nage, of  which  only  11  percent  came  from 
outside    the    East.    Further    light    on    the 
South'8  relatively  small  outflow  and  inflow, 
and   its   relative   dependence   upon   outside 
markets,  both  for  its  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished products,  and  on  the  relative  self-sufll- 
ciency  of  the  East,  is  gained  by  looking  at 
the  tonnage  of  raw  materials,  semlraw  and 
processed  commodities,  and  finished  manu- 
factures.   In  the  raw-materials  group,  the 
South  shipped   12  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  and  36  of  its  production  went  outside 
of  the  South.     The  East's  production  of  raw 
materials    was   61    percent   of   the    Nation's 
total,  and  only  3  percent  was  shipped  out. 
Of   semlraw    and    processed    materials,   the 
South  produced  IB  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total,  and  shipped  out  25  percent  of  that;  the 
Bast  produced  48  percent  and   shipped  out 
only  6  percent.     In  tbe  finished  manufac- 
tured articles  group,  the  South  produced  only 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  total,  and.  even  at 
that  small  production,  shipped  out  45  per- 
cent, whereas  the  East  produced  76  percent 
of  the  national  tonnage  of  finished  goods 
and  sent  only  14  percent  of  that  outside  of 
its  own  territory.    It  ts  true  that,  during  the 
past   20  or  30  years,  some  lines  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  South  have  had  a  substan- 
tial growth,  but  the  southern  manufactur- 
ing industries  which  comprise  a  sltable  pro- 
portion of  the  Nation's  total  are  relatively 

The  greatest  growth,  according  to  the  traf- 
fic statistics,  has  occurred  in  the  teictlles. 
tobacco,  furniture,  a  few  kinds  of  paper  and 
pulpboard.  and  aluminum.  Desirable  as 
these  additions  to  the  South's  manufactur- 
ing production  have  been,  they  still  fall  far 
short  of  what  would  seem  to  be  the  South's 
reasonable  possibilities  In  these  lines.  About 
40  percent  of  the  raw  cotton  of  the  South 
and  Southweat  (other  than  export),  shipped 
In  1939.  moved  north  for  manufacturing, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  South's  textiles  con- 
sist of  the  rougher  and  simpler  fabrics — the 
North  still  leads  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  finished  goods.  The  East  manufactures 
more  tobacco  than  the  South — a  third  of  the 
South's  tobacco  leaf  Is  still  shipped  north 
for  manufacturing.  The  South  Is  better  sup- 
plied with  the  raw  materials  for  furniture 
manufacturing  than  is  the  East,  but  the 
South  produces.  In  terms  of  tonnage,  only  a 
third  of  the  furniture,  other  than  metal,  and 
only  7  percent  of  the  metal  furniture.  The 
East  produces  more  than  half  of  the  furni- 
ture, other  than  metal,  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  metal  furniture. 

The  South  produces  18  percent  of  the 
wrapping  peper.  35  percent  of  the  paper 
board,  10  percent  of  the  building  paper;  the 
East  produces  69  percent  of  the  wrapping 
paper  and  bags.  63  percent  of  the  paper 
board,  75  percent  of  the  building  paper,  and 
practically  monopolizes  the  production  of 
high-grade  paper  and  paper  articles.  The 
South  and  the  East  together  make  most  of 
the  alumlnxmi  of  the  country.  The  South 
ships  its  aluminum  to  the  East  for  manu- 
facturing: aluminum  articles  are  made  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  East.  The  South 
ships  most  of  its  peanuts  to  the  East,  and 
buys  back  from  the  East  its  peanut  candy 
and  other  peanut  products.  The  South's 
cottonseed  oU  goes  north  for  production  into 
soap  and  food  products.  The  South  pro- 
duces 30  percent  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  the  country,  as  compared  with  21  percent 
produced  in  the  East.  But  the  South  pro- 
duces less  than  4  percent  of  the  canned  food 
products,  and  the  East  produces  55  percent. 

Tbese  figures  make  clear  where  tbe  Southll 
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troubles  He.  Its  manufacturing  production 
Is  very  low  in  relation  to  the  East.  Its  lack 
of  factories  limits  its  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials, especially  of  minerals  and  high-grade 
agricultural  products,  limits  Its  population 
and  its  Job  opportunities,  and  cuts  its  aver- 
age Income,  per  employed  person  and  per 
capita,  to  less  than  half  of  that  of  the  East. 
The  South  has  two  workers  producing  raw 
materials  to  one  producing  manufactured 
goods.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  South 
Is  producing  too  many  raw  materials — its 
raw  material  tonnage  is  in  fact  far  below 
the  East's — but  simply  that  it  is  not  manu- 
facturing enough,  even,  of  tbe  raw  materials 
It  produces.  The  East  has  three  workers  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  to  one  producing 
raw  materials,  but  the  East  has  as  many  raw 
materials  workers  as  the  South,  and  the 
value  of  their  products  Is  three  times  the 
value  of  the  Southern  raw  products.  The 
East  Is  using  Its  raw  products,  as  well  as  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  raw  products 
of  the  South  and  the  West,  and  by  so  doing 
provides  In  one  corner  of  our  country,  con- 
taining only  15  percent  of  the  area  and  not 
disproportionately  supplied  with  natural  re- 
sources, more  than  53  percent  of  our  people 
with  better  Jobs  and  higher  Incomes  than 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  to  attain  a  comparable  prosperity, 
the  South  needs  to  increase  its  production 
of  raw  materials;  It  needs  greater  and  more 
diversified  agrlculttiral  production;  It  needs, 
above  all,  to  convert  more  of  its  raw  ma- 
terials In  to  finished  products. 

Someone  may  point  to  the  new  war  In- 
dustries which  have  been  established  In  the 
South  and  say  the  picture  I  have  been  giving 
you  of  your  economic  development  is  now 
out  of  date.  It  is  true  you  have  more  in- 
dustrial plants  now  than  you  bad  in  1939, 
but  so  has  the  East  and  so  has  the  West. 
The  relative  situation  has  not  substantially 
changed.  Proportionately,  more  war  factories 
have  been  located  In  tbe  East  than  any- 
where else,  and.  according  to  a  recent  study 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  there  has  been  a  net 
loss  of  Industrial  workers  from  tbe  South 
and  gain  in  the  East,  since  the  war  began. 

If  the  South  Is  to  develop  diversified  man- 
ufacturing, conditions  must  be  attractive  for 
small  miscellaneous  Industries  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  for  large  Industries.  In  terms  of 
freight  rate,  every  manufacturer,  no  matter 
where  he  Is  located,  should  have,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equal  treatment  comparec"  with 
his  competitor  in  shipping  both  raw  mater- 
ials and  flnlslied  products.  In  the  East, 
such  a  rate  policy  prevails  now  and  has 
prevailed  for  years.  As  a  general  rule,  any 
manufacturer,  large  or  email,  shipping  be- 
tween any  two  polnta  in  Eastern  territory, 
has  a  mlle-to-mlle  parity,  or  an  approxi- 
mate parity  of  rates  on  his  inbound  raw 
materials  and  on  his  outbound  finished  prod- 
ucts. In  the  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
favorable  rates  on  either  raw  materials  or 
finished  products  must  be  obtained  by  In- 
dividual negotiation  and  voluntary  conces- 
sions granted  by  the  carriers,  or  through  long- 
drawn-out,  expensive  proceedings  hefore  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
long-standing  policy  of  southern  railroads 
of  making  rates  individually  for  each  Indus- 
try, on  the  basis  of  what  they  think  the 
trafllc  will  bear,  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth 
of  miscellaneous  manufacturing,  especially 
small  manufacturing,  throughout  the  area. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  congressional  decla- 
ration of  policy  requiring  the  removal  of  rate 
Inequities  would  be  beneficial,  rather  than 
harmful,  to  carriers  and  shippers  of  all  kinds, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public  In  every  part 
of  the  country.  Such  a  declaration  would 
help,  rather  than  hamper,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlaslon  in  carrying  out  Ita 
duties,  because  It  would  provide  a  definite 
rule  of  rate  making,  giving  clear  authority 
to  depart  from  the  outworn  traditions,  prece- 
dents, and  findings  of  the  past.    It  would 


help  the  South  and  the  West,  by  affording 
them  greater  opportunity  to  develop  their 
unused  natural  resources,  provide  greater 
employment,  and  higher  Incomes  and  stand- 
ards of  living.  It  would  help  the  East,  be- 
cause the  East  cannot  permanently  prosper 
If  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  are  retarded.  Greater  produc- 
tion and  higher  living  standards  in  the  South 
and  West  mean  more  business  and  more  c\u- 
tomers.  In  the  long  run,  for  eastern  business. 
It  would  help  the  railroads  and  the  other  car- 
riers, because  greater  production  and  higher 
living  standards  would  mean  more  trafllc. 
and  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  rates 
would  provide  fair  opportunity  and  fair 
compensation  to  every  carrier. 

I  think  It  Is,  therefore,  of  very  great  Im- 
portance at  the  preaent  time  that  you  In  the 
South  should  continue  to  support  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  your  governors  and 
State  officials,  and  shippers'  organizations 
who  are  fighting  againsc  discriminatory 
freight  rates;  that  you  should  urge,  and  en- 
list If  possible,  the  support  of  people  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  equality  of  opportunity,  as  an  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  a  political  principle;  that 
you  should  ask  for  this  support,  not  only 
In  the  West  but  in  the  East,  and  among  rail- 
road and  other  transportation  men,  as  well 
as  from  citizens  generally:  that  you  should 
ask  the  railroads,  and  other  supporters  of 
the  propaganda  against  the  pending  antl- 
frelgbt-rate-discrlmination  bills,  to  reex- 
amine their  argumenu  against  the  bills,  and 
If  they  find  that  their  arguments  are  false 
or  mistaken,  to  withdraw  them.  There 
should  be  no  sectionalism,  no  partisanship, 
no  strife  between  big  shippers  and  small,  or 
between  railroads  snd  shippers  or  between 
railroads  and  other  carriers,  In  the  determi- 
nation of  a  sound  transportation  policy  for 
our  country.  And  you  should  let  your  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  know  that  you  will 
support  the  efforts  that  they  make  to 
establish  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  rates 
throughout  the  whole  United  SUtes. 


The  B-29  Fortress  Attack  on  YawaU, 
Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^fARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  IWURDOCK 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23  (legislatitfe  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  MDRDOCK.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  interesting  stories 
of  the  present  war.  which  has  come  to 
my  attention,  appeared  In  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  June  17,  1944.  It  is  entitled 
"Eyewitness  Writer  Tells  of  Yawata 
Bomb  Attack — Utahan  Navigates  super- 
Fortress  in  Raid  on  Jap  Works." 

This  article  tells  the  story  of  one  of 
our  B-29  super-Portresses  from  the  time 
it  left  its  China  base,  made  the  trip  to  Its 
target  at  Yawata  and  returned.  Boys 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
were  members  of  its  crew. 

The  article  is  doubly  intere.sting  to  me 
because  25-year-old  Capt.  Reimar  Peter- 
son, of  Gunnison,  Utah,  was  the  naviga- 
tor of  this  great  super-Fortress.  His 
home,  Gunnison,  Utah,  is  a  quiet  country 
town  of  not  more  than  1,000  inhabitants; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
country  boys  so  recently  taken  from 


their  country  homes  have.  In  such  a  short 
time,  mastered  the  technicalities  and  thi 
engineering  problems  necessary  to  pilot 
and  navigate  a  super-Portress  fi*cm  a 
China  base  to  Japan  and  back,  it  is  al- 
most  incomprehensible.  However,  the 
magnificent  Job  that  our  American  boys 
did  on  this  great  bombing  mission  to 
Japan  indicates  without  question  that 
they  have  mastered  these  diflQcult  prob- 
lems; that  they  have  become  the  great- 
est technicians  in  the  war;  that  their  fine 
technical  training  combined  with  incom- 
porable  equipment  and  the  dauntless 
courage  that  every  American  fighting 
man  is  noted  for  makes  them  the  masters 
of  the  enemy  whenever  and  wherever 
they  meet  him. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  will  get 
a  thrill  out  of  reading  this  wonderful 
story. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  story  be  incorporated  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wanxa  Tells  or  Yawata  Boms  Attack— 
Utahan  Navigatu  SuRa-Ponnas  or  lUm 
ON  Jap  WoaKs 

(By  Clay  Oovrran) 

Aboabd  a  B-ae  8i7ra-Fo*T«sss  Ovn  ths 
TxLLOw  SxA,  June  16.— The  super-Fortress 
Mightmare  has  just  carried  me  away  from  the 
flak-spangled,  searchlight-swept  skies  over 
Tawata.  Japan. 

Behind  tu  as  we  settle  down  on  otir  return 
flight  is  a  biasing  cauldron  of  fire  which  waa 
Japan's  largest  Iron  and  steel  works,  produc- 
ing one-fifth  of  her  high-grade  steel.  In  tbe 
longest  raid  in  the  history  of  the  war  Dnlted 
States  superbombers  have  Just  struck  for  tbe 
second  time  at  the  sacred  mainland  of  Japan. 

The  Nightmare  Is  one  of  the  super-For- 
tresses of  the  previously  secret  Twentieth 
Bomber  Command,  which  for  nuire  than  a 
year  had  been  grooming  planes  and  crews  for 
what  happened  Tuesday  night. 

It  was  worth  waiting  for — those  4  minutes 
we  spent  in  our  t>omblng  rtm,  pinioned  by  a 
half  dozen  searchlights  and  tossed  and  rolled 
by  countless  flashing  bursts  of  heavy  caliber 
antiaircraft  guns. 

njUCCS  CLIMB  HIGH 

So  was  the  sight  of  the  great  plant  several 
thotisand  feet  below  us  In  the  crystal-clear 
sky,  belching  great  surges  of  flame  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  Into  the  air  aa  it  was  blasted 
by  the  guns  of  our  American  bombers. 

This  probably  will  be  a  very  unpolished 
story,  but  who  could  remember  all  the  details 
of  a  trip  to  hell  and  back  at  some  200  miles 
an  hour?  I  am  writing  at  the  corner  of  the 
navigator's  table  with  a  pineapple-juice  crate 
for  a  seat  and  a  hooded  black-out  light  for 
my  only  Illumination. 

Ahead  of  us  stretches  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  danger  and  hazards  before  we 
reach  our  home  base.  We  have  stirred  up  a 
hornets'  neat.  Now  we  have  to  go  home 
through  it. 

To  watch  the  crew  of  this  plane  you  would 
think  that  bombing  Japan  was  just  an  ordi- 
nary day's  business. 

.  The  plane's  commander  is  28-3rear-old  I^ 
Col.  Robert  B.  Sullivan.  Los  Angelea,  who 
looks  much  older  than  he  is,  t>eca\i8e  of  the 
900  combat  hours  he  flew  in  a  B-17  diuring 
7  months  of  serrice  in  the  South  Pacific. 

COnLOT'S  TOST  tMO 

The  copilot  Is  Lt.  Robert  R.  Marshall.  34^ 
Champaign,  m..  who  Is  Jtist  as  calm  (bespit* 
the  fact  that  this  Is  his  first  raid,  although 
he  has  been  flying  for  the  Army  lor  S  y< 
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our  hand* 

to 


the   Japs 

Mttar  tetue  on 

Tlut  la  tb*  flght  to  get  borne. 

u  atvMeh  out  to  eovcr  all 

off  Mliw  off  T«lkyw  Sea  and 

Oklaa  vtoleb  Uo  btrtvoan  us  and 

TIM  fOoii  m  BWiUit  vwy  »^* 

SooC  ovC  cff  ovanr  pUloB  off  gaa. 

BMibid  than.  FUiSit  Ottccr  CalTln  Baffbia. 
M.  JobJMtowa.  Ps.  our  flight  raglneer,  glaes 
bla  ajw  to  tala  Instniment  panel  watching 
tanperatures.  air  ^peod.  and  bis  otber 
tndicalors.  Bealde  me  stta  Capt. 
Karaoa.  aa.  Guuniaon.  Utah,  cbeck- 
tng  and  double  ebccking  bU  navigator's 
ebarta 

Otbeni  off  tba  Nightmare' $  etvw  arc  Lt. 
Waltar  Dtnulaon.  37,  Pierce  Idabo.  bombar- 
dier: Lt  Iddle  WtUlama.  33.  York.  8.  C:  and 
Lt.  Maurice  Blum.  37.  New  Toct  City,  wboae 
ooeufiatkina  ars  Mcrat. 

Staff  agt.  David  IfiennlU,  Ut.  Vernon.  N.  T.. 
li  right  gunner:  Staff  8gt.  lielvtn  Breabeaxt, 
WlrvOkla..  tall  gunner;  Technical  Sgt  Chap- 
TlUe.  W.  T  .  left  gunner:  8gt.  Dan 
Culver  City.  Caltt..  Mnlor  ftian«: 
and  Technical  8ft.  Salvatorc  Timbaartn. 
ton.  Mmb-.  radioman. 


OMreepoQdents  and  the  erewe  off  the  Super- 
(offtTMaea  bad  been  waiting  for  weeks  (or  ee- 
tloa  PInaDj.  Thursday  noon  It  came.  We 
were  caned  together  In  a  rcnigh  bnellng  hut 
•UROundad  by  doeely  spaced  sentries.  Col. 
BMMid  ObrailalHMl.  Auatln.  Tax.,  and  Olean, 
■.  T..  the  food-loafelaC'  Sl-year-old  corn- 
off  tba  group  to  which  I  was  aa- 
,  gaaa  it  to  ue  aunply. 

I.  you  have  bean  waiting  a  long 
for  eonaone  to  say.  Tonight  we  attack 
'  That  time  hae  cone.  Tonight  your 
tatvet  la  tba  Imperial  Lron  *  Steal  Works 
at  Tawata  on  the  aortb  tip  off  Kyushu.  There 
JDU  will  nnd  tfMMBdOua  coke  ovens,  huge 
rolling  mllla.  and  great  open-hearth  furnaces. 
It  la  the  largeat  works  ot  lU  kind  In  Japan. 
Oeetroy  tv" 

Ptam  maps  w«  learned  more  about  Ta- 
wata. It  lay  on  the  sickle-shaped  Iff— rti 
ancborac*  off  Important  WakamaUu  Harbor 
Around  It  weca  railroad  tracks  for  supplying 
It.  and  tba  ■■rtwraia  IteaU  pcovldad  laclU- 
ttas  lor  flbtpa  fertDflnc  In  raw  materlala  and 
embarking  with  unftniabed  war  products. 
We  would  make  our  approach  ftom  the  north - 
weet.  striking  Inland  serosa  tba  anchorage 
and  over  the  tracks,  and  drop  our  loads  on 
the  works  ttaelf .  It  was  s  target  we  could  not 
Bilaa.  open-baartb  fumaeea  to  the  left,  oon- 
aiitaaa  to  tba  rl^tt.  aad  great  eoklng  ovens 
In  the  dead  eanter  off  our  target  run. 

araar  n  auM 
Late  Tburaday.  In  dreary,  rainy  weather, 
aboard  the  Slfhtwimre  at  Its 
Probably  the  biggaat  tbrlU,  next 
totbe  actual  boablng.  waa  geitu^  tba  mtkt' 
Marvj  far  aaora  than  lOOXXM  pounda  off  tba 
aofgy  runway  built  for  ber  and  tba  otbara 
off  bar  brood  by  96.000  Chinese  laborert. 

As  Sulltvan  gunned  her  west,  we  sat  taut 
lb  oar  poelttooa.  Sbe  gained  speed  ao  slowly. 
|faiataaU*B  voloe  cams  ovar  tba  intarpbonc. 
-■•  BUlaa  aa  bogr.  to.  IM.  110."    A 

peraturea.  No.  2  eefftne.  approaching 
point  " 

With  only  bun<b«da  off  feat  off  runway  left. 
aba  lifted,  bounced,  than  lifted  again  and 
ataggared  off  over  the  ditches  and  buahaa 
mailing  the  end  of  tba  atrip. 

A  word  about  tba  Hi^ktmrnrt  bandf .  8ul- 
Mmb  and  bla  crew  gave  her  the  luune  becaow 
tiMf  oay  aba  waa  deatlned  to  keep  the  enaay 
awake. 

On  her  atraaaallaad  noae  la  the  body  off  a 
beautiful.  tuMtaff  sM.  But  In  ptaee  of  a 
gtrt'a  bead  Is  the  ghastllert  borsa's  bead 
tmi^nahia  vttb  a  foamlnff  aaoutb  and  vgly 


The    flight    to    Japan 
Gaming  altitude  we  sw^ng 
and  aattlad  down  to  the 
Bwept  down  over  China 
below  tia. 


ancHHnui  ra  flt 


r  de. 


Appar  jntly 


Tbmbaaclo  nudged  m : 
bewaiifly  crswiii^ 
doaan't  know  where  he's 
a  ball  of  a  wagon  for  a 
fly.     I  could  eympathlze 
to  wonder  what  I  was 

During  nlmoet  8  drear  r 
we  listened  to  music 
by  radio  Tokyo  and 
after  reaching  the  Chlni  t 
ra^  Shanghai 
knew  we  were  ooaalng 
on  the  air  dm  las  tbe 

About  10  p.  m.,  (weeie 
reached  the  Yellow  Sea 
beacone  flashing  off  th< 
hours  later  came  a  shaif) 
We  had  reached  tiny 
eoaat  of  Kyushu,  our  d' 

We  caught  our  first 
In  store.     A  red  ball  off 
ahowed  that  other 
steel  works  before  us. 
the  skies  and  bursting 
up  the  sky. 

Otnnlaon's  voice  cami 
"Navigator,  how  long  to 
eon  answered  "Seven 

We  dosed  otir 
fire   ceased,    then    by 
aearchlights   came  on 
long  tentacles  of  silver. 


and  pointed  to  a 
his    desk.      "He 
going.     Sure  picked 
1  watched  the 
with  blm.     I  began 
doing  here, 
hours  to  the  target 
olillglngly  transmitted 
ra^lo  Saigon.     Shortly 
coast  we  picked  up 
the  Japs  never 
tlecauae  Tokyo  played 
eqtlre  raid. 

rn  China  time)  we 
and  saw  lighthouse 
right  wing.  Then 
bank  to  the  right. 
Oklno  Island,  off  the 
tlnatlon. 

;llmpee  of  what  lay 
fire  10  miles  inland 
had  visited  the 
Searchlights  combed 
mtlatrcraft  shells  lit 


bom  bers 


on  the  Interphone, 
the  target?"    Peter- 
lilnutes." 

lights  and  the 
)ne8  and  twos  the 
gain,  reaching  with 


promi  oent 


rax  puuift.  r 


The  fire  at  the  plan: 
now.    It  seemed  to  ha^ 
Oocaatonally 
leaping  bundredi 

"Stecdy  on  target  n  n 
crouched  over  the  bomfsight 
tween  tbe  two  pilots.  I 
lights.     TWO   formed 
aaemed  sure  to  get  us,  b^ 
swting   open    and    we 


Soddanly  our  plexiglass 
light  aonaewhere  ahead 
distely  five  others  swun 
the  guns  opened  up. 
the  bombing  run,  we 
take  it 

Looking  ahead,  I  saw 
caliber    guns    flashing 
smaller  guns  flicked  by 
shells  bursting  around 
drums     The  ship  qulveted 
turmoil  of  the  t>aTTage 
^taika  and  llama 

Por  afaa  wa  bald 
crouched  in  tbe  eockpi 
blinded  by  those  damn(  d 
loat  us.    Plnally  Sulllvi  0*8 
bonba  away.  Dtnnlaon? ' 
Sullivan,  "Are  bombs 


aometdng 


CUT 


a  ray?" 

TASK   COXrLXTXD 

Then  followed  Dlnniion's 
Sorry,  my  interphone 
let  "a  get  tba  hell  out  ol 

With  tba  Ugbta  still 
aharply  to  the  right. 
bank.    Reluctantly  the 
guna  quieted,  one  by  om 
and  the  last  light 
'8  excited  voice  cam  t 
T  got  that nght 


down,  we  poure^ 
away  tram  Tawata  aa 
and  fainter  in  tbe 
bursts  off  flaMi 
at  work  beblad  «■. 
it  burta  moat. 


;ressional  record 


uneventful. 

almoet  due  east 

long  grind  as  night 

terraced  hlllaldea 


TtSlBLM 

was  plainly  visible 
spread  over  a  vast 
I   blast   would   send 
off  feet  toward  us 
called  Dlnnlson, 
Standing  be- 
watched  the  search- 
front   of    us    and 
at  the  last  moment 
lassed    through    vm- 


noee  glowed  as  a 

caught   us.     Imme- 

and  pinned  us',  then 

Ufaable  to  deviate  from 

tad  to  sit  there  and 

A  least  a  dozen  heavy 

Red    tracers    from 

The  sharp  rack  of 

us  smacked  our  ear- 

and  toesed  In  the 

With  a  shower  of 

hit  us 

course,   the   pilots 

to  keep  from  being 

lights  which  never 

voice  came.  "Are 

No  answer.    Again 


came 


thin 


voice.  "Tes.  sir. 
undone."    "O.  K., 
here,"  said  Sullivan. 
on  us  we  pulled  up 
dropped  in  a  steep 
Lights  left  us  and  tbe 
Our  aft  guns  chat- 
flicked  out  as  Chap- 
over  tbe  Interphone, 
the  center  off  the 


d<  >wn 


on  coal  and  roared 

ta  ftrca  grew  fainter 

Occaalonal  new 

oitbar  auperbombafa 

Japan 


nl(  bt 


wjacx  Araa 

Bresheara  at  the  tall  guns  reported  that 
Itirtd  explosions  and  towering  flames  from  the 
steel  works  were  still  visible  when  we  were 
100  miles  from  the  target.  Every  few  mo- 
ments great  bloesoms  of  fire  would  bloom 
skyward. 

But  we  had  other  worries.  Worriedly  chew- 
ing his  lip,  Peterson  moved  his  pencil  along 
the  line  of  our  homing  course.  In  the  dim 
light  I  watched  that  5-cent  wooden  pencil 
cross  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  coast  of  China, 
wend  its  way  slowly  through  occupied  China, 
and  flnally  mark  an  X  far,  far  away  acroes 
the  map.    That  marked  our  base. 

In  turns  the  rest  of  us  sipped  pineapple 
Juice  and  munched  on  the  inevitable  Spam 
sandwiches.  As  we  ate,  there  In  the  depths 
of  the  super-Portress,  we  talked  about  the 
raid.  The  biggest  question  was.  Why  were 
there  no  Jap  fighter  planes  around?  The 
conclusion  was  that  the  big  American  bom- 
bers had  caught  Japan  and  gone  before  pro- 
tection could  be  got  up. 

As  we  sat  and  talked  and  dozed,  the  Night' 
mare  droned  on  and  on  westward  into  the 
night. 

MXW   WOBXIXa   AT   DAWM 

The  remaining  night  hours  provided  slight 
relaxation  for  the  Nightmare's  exhausted 
crew.  The  plane  was  wrapped  In  stormy 
weather  and.  barring  collision  with  another 
super-Portrees  or  a  wandering  Jap  inter- 
ceptor, we  were  fairly  safe,  but  dawn  brought 
new  worries. 

Daybreak  caught  us  still  deep  In  Jap-held 
China.  With  no  other  friendly  Chinese  any- 
where in  sight,  we  waited  gloomily  for  the 
swarms  of  Jap  fighters  that  we  thought  surely 
would  come.  A  few  minutes  later  Dlnnlson 
gave  a  strangled  cry  over  the  Interphone  and 
pointed  directly  down.  There,  only  about 
0.000  feet  below,  was  a  Jap  airfield,  the  big 
nmway  bordered  with  interlacing  taxi  stripe 
and  revetments. 

But  apparently  the  Japs  were  still  unaware 
or  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  had  blown  their 
biggest  steel  works  off  the  map.  Not  once 
dtu-ing  the  grueling  trip  home  did  we  sight 
an  enemy  ship.  Plnally,  worn  out  by  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  combat  gear  we  wore,  we 
began  shedding,  and  there  was  a  lot  to  shed. 
Plak  helmets,  calk  vests,  life  vesU.  para- 
chutes, first  aid  kits,  canteens.  Jungle  klta. 
flight  helmets.  We  had  gone  In  on  Japan 
prepared  to  walk  or  row  back  If  neceaaary. 

UXX    SLXTPWALKEB 

About  6  a.  m.,  Marshall  crawled  back  Into 
the  navigator's  compartment  for  a  moment. 
At  the  controls  since  the  previous  afternoon 
without  a  minute  off,  he  looked  like  a  sleep- 
walker Hanging  at  his  dials  and  switches 
seemed  to  have  aged  him  years  In  those  In- 
terminable hours. 

Shortly  before  8  a  m..  hoping  for  the  beat, 
we  started  to  let  down  from  10,000  feet 
through  heavy  cloud  layers.  Again  the 
Nightmare's  luck  held.  Just  as  we  broke  out 
of  the  overcast  and  picked  up  the  grayista, 
rainswept  hills  of  China.  Tambasclo  suddenly 
Jtimped  to  life  at  his  radio.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  crawled  forward  to  Sullivan  with  a 
bis  smUe  across  his  tired  Italian  face.  He  had 
contacted  the  base  and  been  given  homing 
directions. 

We  knew  where  we  were.  An  airfield,  hot 
coffee,  haul  and  eggs  were  waiting  for  us  a  few 
miles  farther  on. 

Tbe  Nightmare  had  taken  her  13  men  to 
Japan  and  brought  us  home  again. 

Captain  Peterson  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mra 
Clarence  Peterson  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Mara- 

lene  Heiur  Peterson,  all  of  Gunnison,  Utah. 
He  entered  the  armed  forces  in  October, 
IMO.  trained  In  California  and  Florida  and 
was  aaalgnad  overseas  In  November.  1943,  ac- 
cording to  his  parents. 
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He  was  stationed  In  the  Southwest  Pacific 
theater  of  war.  serving  In  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  participating  in  the  American  raid  on 
Midway,  they  said. 

'^e  cant  dascrlbe  the  pride  we  feel  in 
knowing  our  boy  participated  in  Thunxlay'a 
historic  raid."  his  mother  said  when  Informed 
off  her  son's  exploits. 


The  Titeaters  and  War  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCUFFE 

or  HAXTLAHD 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Theaters  Division  of  the  War  Ac- 
tivities Ck)mmittee  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  calling  attention  to  the 
splendid  work  which  Is  being  done  by 
the  theaters  of  this  country  in  connec- 
tion with  war  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

There  are  approximately  17,000  motion- 
picture  theaters  now  operating  full  or  part 
time  In  the  United  States,  of  which  16,432 
are  members  of  the  theaters  division,  war 
activities  committee. 

When  the  present  global  conflict  com- 
menced, approximately  60,000  theaters 
equipped  for  motion -picture  sound  projec- 
tion were  In  operation  throughout  the  world. 
Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  world 
total  was  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1943,  American 
theaters  communicated  with  an  audience 
which  purchased  90,000,000  paid  admissions 
each  week. 

The  total  average  weekly  attendance  in 
civilian  theaters  In  1944  bids  fair  to  be  even 
larger  while  United  States  Army  theaters 
will  reach  a  uniformed  audience  of  200.000,- 
000  soldiers  In  domestic  training  camps  and 
bases. 

Each  year  some  500  new  feature-length 
films.  700  short  subjects  of  1  or  2  reels 
each,  and  620  single  reels  of  news  released  at 
the  rate  of  10  issues  per  week,  enter  the 
stream  of  current  exhibition. 

American  theaters  have  also  included  In 
their  regular  programs  during  1941-44  Infor- 
mational films  made  by  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, by  the  Industry  upon  themes  sug- 
gested by  the  O.  W.  I.,  and  the  armed  services. 

This  war  information  is  released  -eekly 
through  the  Industry's  war  activities  com- 
mittee which  has  pledges  from  16.432  exhib- 
itors that  they  will  transmit  to  their  theater 
audiences  such  Information  pertaining  to 
the  war  which  the  Government  deems  im- 
portant to  victory. 

Peature  pictures  shown  on  theater  screens 
Blnce  Pearl  Harbor  and  acclaimed  alike  by 
film  critics  and  popular  audiences  have  in- 
cluded such  outstanding  films  as  White  Cliffs 
of  Dover.  Destination  Tokyo,  North  Star,  This 
Is  the  Army,  The  Human  Comedy,  Watch  on 
the  Rhine,  So  Proudly  We  HhU,  Stage  Door 
Canteen.  Air  Porce,  The  Moon  Is  Down,  Jour- 
ney for  Margaret.  Sahara.  Victory  Through 
Air  Power.  Hitler's  Children,  Siludos  Amlgos, 
Mrs.  Miniver,  Random  Harvest,  Wake  Island, 
CapUins  of  the  Clouds,  and  Eagle  Squadron. 


Similarly,  among  the  683  short  subjects  en- 
tering the  channels  of  wartime  theatrical 
communication  were  the  following  dealing 
either  with  themes  pertinent  to  the  war  ef- 
fort or  Important  in  their  own  right  as  con- 
tributions to  general  information  and  in- 
spiration: Alcan  Highway.  Amphibian  Fight- 
ers, Army  Chaplain,  Leathernecks  on  Parade, 
Letter  to  a  Hero,  Private  Smith.  Seventh 
Column,  Silver  Wings.  Task  Ptorce,  This  Is 
Port  Dlx.  Women  at  War.  Health  for  De- 
fense, Main  Street  on  the  March.  The  Spirit 
of  Democracy,  The  Battle  for  Oil,  Flag  of 
Mercy,  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  and  Sol- 
diers In  White. 

A  study  of  the  620  reels  of  news  trans- 
mitted to  the  theate.  audience  during  1943 
reveals  that  there  were  more  than  4,000 
separate  pictorial  subjects  of  clips,  encom- 
passing 1,446  different  news  events  of  na- 
tional Importance. 

Of  these  clips,  39.8  percent  portrayed  ac- 
tivities of  the  fighting  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  on  global  battle  fronts;  19.6  percent 
dealt  with  United  SUtes  armed  forces  at 
heme;  7.7  percent  brought  vital  messages 
from  war  agencies  or  other  home-front  news 
to  the  screen;  7.4  percent  reported  on  war 
production  In  the  arsenal  of  democracy:  8.9 
percent  plctixred  events  among  our  good 
neighbors  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere; 
and  21.6  percent  (11  percent  of  total  foot- 
age) was  on  nonwar  themes. 

As  extracurrlcula  activities  of  United 
States  theaters  In  wartime,  it  might  be  cited 
that  during  the  Third  War  Loan  Drive  the 
theater  Industry  was  credited  with  War 
bond  sales  of  •1.909.889,196. 

In  1943  three  major  theater  collections  re- 
sulted as  follows: 

Infantile  paralysiS-_._... .  $2, 122,  340. 37 

Red  Cross 4,122,008.27 

United  Nations  rellef-.._. 1, 825, 000. 00 

In  1944  the  collections  from  the  Infantile 
paralysis  campaign  exceeded  $4,000,000,  and 
the  Red  Cross  moving  picture  collections 
were  in  ezceaa  of  t6.000.000. 

The  moving-picture  industry  was  credited 
with  selling  more  than  12.000,000  E  bonds 
during  the  Fourth  War  Loan. 

Presently  the  Industry  is  participating  in 
the  Fifth  War  Loan  campaign  which  con- 
tinues from  June  12  to  July  8.  1944. 

In  addition  to  their  day-in-day-out  sales 
Job.  the  theaters  prepared  bond  premiere  per- 
formances at  which  new  pictures  were  shown 
without  charge  to  buyers  of  E,  F,  and  G  bonds 
as  a  price  admission,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
showing  being  absorbed  by  the  theaters  and 
the  owners  of  the  film. 

The  war  activities  committee  of  the  motion 
picture  industry  spent  In  the  sale  of  War 
bonds  during  the  first  four  bond  campaigns 
9396,000  of  tbe  Industry's  money  for  the 
national  campaigns.  The  thotuanda  of  local 
campaigns  conducted  by  individual  exhibitors 
in  their  communitiea  cost  hundreda  of 
thousands  more. 

The  action  of  the  British  Government  In 
reopening  the  motion  picture  theaters  of 
Great  Britain  within  a  few  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war.  In  spite  of  the 
destruction  wrought  by  bombs  and  fire  and 
the  continuing  danger  to  life  and  limb,  again 
dramatized  the  Indlepensablllty  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  In  maintaining  and  strengthen- 
ing wartime  morale. 

Out  of  a  total  of  6.83S  motion-picture 
theaters  In  Great  Britain,  5,231  are  now  open 
In  spite  of  the  destruction  wrought  by  bomb- 
ings. 

The  Increasing  importance  of  the  com- 
munication services  rendered  by  the  theaters 
is  demonstrated  by  the  current  action  of  the 
War  Production  Board  in  authorizing  the 
construction  of  48  new  theaters  in  critical 
areas  where  additional  thousands  of  workers 
for  war  plants  are  congregated. 


The  motion  picture  Ls  one  of  a  conunu- 
nlty's  most  important  and  generally  used 
meeting  places.  In  addition  to  employment 
as  an  entertainment  and  communication 
medium  the  average  motion  picture  theater 
is  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  civic  groups 
and  for  every  variety  of  civic  endeavor. 

Chairman  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Federal  Secu- 
rity Administrator,  on  June  3. 1944.  wrote  the 
War  Activitiea  Committee: 

"We  are  working  on  a  plan  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  some  of  the  communitiea  and  indus- 
tries which  have  made  particular  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort  In  the  organization 
and  utilization  of  their  local  manpower  re- 
sources. 

"As  you  know,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  given  broad  authority  to  its  local 
ofllces  in  working  out  their  own  manpower 
problems.  In  Washington,  over-all  policies 
and  procedures  are  established.  Otir  12  regi- 
onal W.  M.  C.  ofllcee — and  through  them,  area 
and  State  ofBcea — have  full  initiative  and 
responsibility  for  application  of  these  poUciea 
to  local  situations.  While  we  continue  to 
guide  the  national  manpower  program  from 
Washington,  we  have  found  that  communities 
have  shown  outstanding  sblllty  in  meeting 
their  labor  needs  through  the  organization  of 
management-labor  committees  and  coopera- 
tive controls. 

"We  have  in  mind  the  development  of  a 
series  of  recognition  programs  which  are  to 
be  known  as  National  Salutes  to  Manpower. 
We  have  specifically  in  mind  the  recognition 
of  outstanding  work  accomplished  by  several 
industries.  Among  these  we  should  like  to 
give  credit  nationally  to  the  motion-picture 
industry  for  its  achievement  in  aiding  the 
mobilization  of  manpower  for  the  war  effort. 
This  includes  not  only  the  producers,  stars, 
and  exhibitors,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Industry  itself,  who  have  made  it  possible  to 
carry  forward  the  important  calls  for  man- 
power. 

"In  line  with  the  War  Manpower  Commla- 
alon's  plan  to  recognize  other  communities 
and  indtrstries  throughout  the  country,  we 
are  considering  a  salute  to  the  entire  motion- 
picture  Industry  through  a  public  celebration 
staged  at  your  convenience.  I  would  like  to 
have  some  of  our  people  discuss  this  with  you 
with  a  view  to  setting  seme  of  our  plans  Into 
action." 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Secretary  of  War, 
in  a  meeting  at  the  Wlllard  Hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, stated  to  a  thousand  community  leaders: 

"Military  morale  cannot  be  separated  from 
civilian  morale.  It  is  dangerous  for  mm  to 
rely  too  much  on  military  equipment.  All 
armament  must  be  backed  and  inspired  by 
Invincible  resources  of  the  human  soul." 

Hon.  Prank  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  on  the  same  occasion,  atated: 

"Nations  survive  not  alone  because  they 
possess  implements  of  war  or  masses  of  men, 
but  because  they  posaess  indispensable  mo- 
rale. Those  who  are  dealing  with  the 
strengthening  of  national  morale  are  engaged 
in  a  national  defense  effort  as  vital  as  any." 

The  Importance  of  military  morale  to  vic- 
tory in  war  was  appropriately  emphasized  by 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff. 

"No  matter  bow  fln(>  and  how  abundant 
your  equipment,  If  yoti  do  not  have  moral* 
you  might  as  well  save  j  otir  money.  My  dally 
mall  emphasizes  that  morale  is  the  crux  of 
otu-  problem." 

On  December  18,  1941,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  addreesed  the  following 
letter  to  Hon.  Lowell  Mellett,  appointing  him 
as  Coordinator  of  Government  Films: 

"The  American  motion  picture  is  one  of 
our  most  effective  media  in  informing  and 
entertaining  cur  citizens  •  •  •  I  want  no 
restrictions  placed  thereon  which  will  Impair 
the  uselulnesa  of  the  film,  other  than  thoae 
very  neoeaaary  restrictions  which  the  dic- 
tates of  safety  make  imperatlva." 
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f  cMioas  aai  Taxes 


SZTKNSIOIf  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOid  L  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFounA 

Of  TBS  Hoan  or 


Fridat.  June  23.  1944 


Mr. 


ANDBRSON  of  Calif  oral*.  Mr. 
fwitton  is  ooe  of  the  most  Im- 
porUnt  things  f**ti»*"t  our  attention  at 
this  particular  time  for  upon  the  way 
we  use  our  tax  moneys  will  depend  the 
f ui  ure  prosperity  of  this  country.  There 
Is  nothing  that  «•  an  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  that  is  of  more  Importance.  Most 
baiteve.  as  I  do,  that  taxation 
be  a  beneficent  thing,  helping  all 
the  people,  not  a  penalty  imposed  upon 
us.  A  genuine  gross  income  tax  is  the 
fairest,  most  just,  and  useful  tax  that 
can  be  conceived.  I  have  given  deep 
study  (0  the  analysis  of  the  sales  tax. 
that  Is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
«nly  sahrattoa  of  our  debt -ridden  coun- 
try 

A  genuine  sales  tax  should  be  one  that 
would  tax  everybody  at  the  same  rate  on 
whatever  they  sold  for  profit;  the  laborer 
and  the  white-collar  worker  on  their 
or  salaries,  and  the  m&nufactmer 
,  as  well  as  the  great  serr- 
abould  be  compelled  to 
pay  at  tbe  nme  rate  on  what  they  sell  for 
profit.  Tbere  is  sound  sense  in  this  con- 
tentioiL  There  Is  one  thing  that  we  must 
aO  Me  if  we  are  making  a  living ;  that  is 
public  market.  There  is  nowhere 
that  we  can  sell  that  through  which 
«•  mmk»  a  livli^.  So  the  use  we  make 
«( the  market — the  dollar  sales  we  make 
tai  It'-sbould  be  the  basis  upon  which  oiu* 
tax  should  be  levied.  The  laborer  who 
adls  his  labor  for  $5  a  day  should  pay 
the  same  rate  only  as  the  millionaire  who 
sells  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
or  services  in  the  market  each  day.  If 
iBdividual  and  every  business  or- 
in  the  country  paid  at  the 
same  rate  on  their  gross  sales  the  rate 
Mnld  be  very  low  and  the  revenue  enor- 
■wus.  No  one  would  escape  paying  his 
Jxist  share.  Obviously,  the  gross  Income 
tax  is  n*>^h>»g  more  nor  less  than  a  gen- 
uine groaa  sales  tax  imposed  upon  all  in- 
Thls.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sotind 


what  Is  done  with  our  tax  moneys 
b  of  profound  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
Yet  how  little  we  know,  or  seem  to  care, 
what  Is  done  with  them.  There  is  one 
thing  that  tax  money  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  at  aU  times,  that  is.  to  build 
and  maintain  an  ever-expandlBC  narket 
for  goods  and  senriees.  ^thout 

'expanding  market,  our  modern, 
expanding,  scientific  production  will  run 
away  ahead  of  our  consimiing  abUlty  and 
we  shall  have  to  shut  down  on  production 
until  consumption  catches  up.  These 
shutdowns  throw  men  out  of  work. 
When  men  in  large  numbers  are  thrown 
oat  of  work,  their  buying  power  disap- 
pears and  the  market  suffers.  When  the 
B&arkei  suffers  for  customers,  everybody 
suffers,  people  are  afraid  to  venture  on 
new  enterpriaea,  all  of  us  pinch  our  pen- 


nies and  dollars  anf  we  have  a  depres- 
sion. 


So  the  advocates 


of  the  gross-income 


tax  say  that  we  shoi  d  set  aside  a  certain 
percent  of  our  tax  nooeys  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  hill  tilt  a  s  eadily  growing  mar- 
ket for  everything  hat  we  have  to  sen. 
They  demand  that  3  percent  of  all  the 
gross  volume  of  t  ix  money  collected 
be  turned  iito  the  channels  of 
each  month  t  irough  the  hands  of 
that  portion  of  our  population  who  are 
classified  as  unemp  oyable.  They  claim. 
and  Justly,  that  if  s(  ciety  will  not  employ 
the  helpless  ones  It  should  at  least  put 
them  in  position  to  telp  build  the  market 
by  giving  them  a  Ii  >eral  allowance  each 
month  and  see  to  ii  that  the  allowance 
is  spent  for  goods  a  id  services.  It  mat- 
ters not  who  spend;  money.  What  does 
matter  is  that  mon^  moRt  be  spent  by 
this  Nation  in  ever  growing  amounts  if 
we  are  to  keep  prodi  icing  in  ever-growing 
quantity. 

So  these  good  pec  ?le  are  insisting  that 
we  adopt  a  new  irsurance  idea.  They 
say.  "Let  us  tiave  a  lation&l.  mutual,  en- 
dowment insurance  for  all  citizens,  pro- 
tecting them  from  I  Irth  to  death  against 
the  hazards  of  life,  s  uch  as  sickness,  crip- 
pling accidents,  tl  e  feebleness  of  old 
age — any  and  all  th  ngs  thiit  incapacitate 
people  from  eamijtg  a  living."  They 
would  have  us  collet  t  a  sp<;cial  tax  on  all 
gross  incomes  to  ma  ntain  this  insurance. 
They  say  that  accori  ing  to  census  reports 
there  are  about  12  ercent  of  our  people 
who  are  classified  a  unemployable,  if  all 
the  old  above  60  ai  e  included.  This  12 
percent  are  now  c  enied  access  to  the 
market  except  in  a  v cry  liirited  way.  The 
market  suffers  accor  lingty.  To  give  them 
a  liberal  insurance  i  illowance  which  they 
would  be  required  t<:  spend  in  the  market 
would  stimulate  the  market  in  every  nook 
and  comer  of  our  country,  for  this  12 
percent  of  the  population  who  are  unem- 
ployable are  found  ^  (verywhere.  What  a 
market  we  could  ha)  e  if  every  community 
found  Itself  receivii  g  eacli  month  a  lib- 
eral income  from  t  le  12  percent  of  the 
eommiuity  who  an  now  helpless  so  far 
a&  building  the  market  Is  concerned. 

I  notice.  Mr.  Speiker.  that  the  Inter- 
national Lalwr  Org  anization  now  hold- 
ing its  conferences  in  Philadelphia  are 
advocating  the  sam  i  principles  that  this 
grmip  is  advocatin  i,  namely,  abolition 
of  all  poverty,  the  spending  of  money  by 
everybody,  and  a  social  order  in  which 
every  citizens  woulA  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  develog 
utmost.  In  essence 
very  principles  that  ;he  Townsendites  are 
advocating.  Yet,  1  ke  so  many  of  oxir 
post-war  planning  t  odies  they  enunciate 
principles  but  fail  U  i  show  us  how  to  put 
those  principles  int<  •  operation. 

There  Is  a  bill  in  Congress  which  sug- 
gests bow  to  do  it.  H.  R.  1849.  Yet  the 
Congress  has  turnefl  up  Its  nose  at  this 


his  talents  to  the 
they  advocate  the 


legislative  proposa 
more  than  a  cursors 


pose  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  way 
of  all  legislative  bo<  ies.  until  a  national 


calamity  overtakes 
the  living  daylights 
war  did  a  few  years 


us  that  will  scare 
Dut  oi:  us.  Just  as  tbe 
ftga 


without  giving  it 
glance.    And  I  sup- 


What  a  chance  tt  ere  ie  now  for  a  few 
wise  men  to  step  f o  ward  and  guide  the 


destiny  of  our  country  into  peaceful  and 
prosperous  ways.  What  a  yawning  abyss 
awaits  us  If  statesmanship  is  lacking. 
Our  country  entailed  a  loss  of  not  less 
than  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of  business 
during  the  12  years  of  depression,  which 
wise  sutesmen  might  have  averted.  The 
effects  of  the  depres-sion  were  the  direct 
cause  of  this  world  war  in  which  we 
are  ensnared  and  which  will  cost  us  in 
the  long  run  another  trillion  dollars.  Is 
it  not  about  time  that  we  should  begin 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  Insuring 
ourselves  against  depressions  and  the 
wars  that  bring  on  depressions?  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
a  national  Instrrance  plan  against  de- 
pressions and  wars:  against  want  and 
misery  and  ignorance  and  crime;  a  plan 
that  will  come  as  near  to  bringing  about 
the  world  of  brotherhood,  so  sought  after 
at  this  time,  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
find. 


OklaliOBa's  Sebiier's  Vote  Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONET 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRSSENTATTVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  new  soldier's  voting  law, 
recently  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  State 
Legislature  at  the  instance  of  Gov.  Rob- 
ert Kerr. 

I  believe  It  sets  a  new  note  In  attempt- 
ing to  guarantee  to  all  the  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  armed  services  of  this  Nation 
from  Oklahoma  their  chance  to  vote  a 
full  State  and  Federal  ballot  in  both  the 
primary  and  general  elections. 

It  amends  our  State  law  In  many  par- 
ticulars and  particularly  makes  It  easy  for 
every  soldier  to  vote.  Any  relative  or  even 
friend  can  ask  that  ballots  be  sent  to  any 
Oklahoma  soldier  and  it  will  be  sent. 
State  and  county  election  boards  will 
check  carefully  to  avoid  duidlcation. 

Through  a  very  ingemous  folding  bal- 
lot, perfected  by  Hon.  William  Cordell, 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Election 
Board,  the  fuU  ballot  will  be  mailed  and 
returned,  all  in  one  compact  ballot. 

Because  of  Governor  Kerr's  strong  in- 
fluence in  securing  passage  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent and  liberal  vote  law  and  because 
of  his  clear  explanation  of  it,  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Record  herewith: 
vons  ro*  out  bots 

I  KbAre  tbe  prld«  and  gratitude  of  all  Okla- 
homans  for  tbe  OUaboma  war-baUot  Uw, 
wblcb  was  pawwd  at  tbe  eztraonUnarr  aea- 
Bion  of  tbe  nlneteentb  leglslatiire  and  ap- 
proved by  me  as  Governor  on  AprU  19,  1044. 
Tbla  war-ballot  law  la  quite  lengtby,  but  Is 
simple  In  operation,  and  in  my  opinion  la 
one  of  the  best  laws  of  its  kind  passed  by  any 
St«t«  In  tbe  Union.  It  makes  it  very  easy 
for  tbe  following  to  vote:  Uembera  of  tbe 
aimed  forces  of  tbe  United  States,  all  tbe 
Biercbant  marines  of  tbe  United  States,  tboae 
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serving  In  tbe  American  Red  Ooes.  Society  of 
Friends,  Women's  Auxiliary  Service  Pilots,  or 
any  unit  service  organization  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  armed  forcet;.  The  law  also 
applies  to  the  husband  or  wlJe  of  any  of  tbe 
above-mentioned  persons. 

aSGISTSATION  NOT  NECESSAXT 

Registration  Is  not  necessary  under  th& 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  ^oter  is  entitled 
to  vote  in  any  regular  prlnary.  special  or 
general  election  for  electors  ct  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  tbe  United  States. 
United  States  Senator,  Rejiresentative  In 
CongreFs,  or  State  officers,  including  members 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  a.l  county  officers 
who  are  nominated  and  electe:!  by  the  county 
at  large.  The  voter  can  also  ^ote  on  all  State 
questions  submitted  at  any  of  theee  elections. 

HOW  TO  err  ballot 
All  applications  for  an  OUalioma  war  ballot 
mu£t  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
Tliese  application  blanks  nay  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  county 
e'ection  board  In  each  county.  There  are 
three  forms  of  State  appl  cation  blanks. 
One  is  for  the  absentee  vot<r  to  use  when 
he  makes  application  hlmtelf.  A  special 
form  of  application  Is  available  for  the  bus- 
band  cr  wife  of  tbe  absentee  voter  to  use  in 
requesting  a  war  ballot  for  their  own  use. 
The  third  form  of  request  is  for  use  by  the 
parent,  husband  or  wife,  adul:  child,  brother 
or  sister,  or  friend  in  requesting  that  a  war 
ballot  be  sent  to  any  absentee  voter.  State 
war  ballots  and  county  war  ballots  are  mailed 
direct  to  absentee  voters  by  the  secretary  of 
the  state  election  board  punuant  to  appli- 
cations received  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

BSOAOER  THAN  TTNITn)  STATES  ACT 

The  state  fully  recognizes  any  application 
sent  in  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  ab- 
sentees for  the  Federal  ballot)  for  President, 
Vice  President,  United  States  Senators,  and 
Congressmen.  The  Federal  law  made  no 
provision  for  the  husband  or  wife  of  such 
al»entee  voter  to  secure  a  Federal  ballot.  I 
think  most  of  our  absentee  voters  will  use 
the  ballot  provided  by  the  Stite  law  Instead 
of  the  one  provided  by  the  I'ederal  law  be- 
cause this  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  vote 
not  only  for  State  and  county  officials,  but 
also  Federal  officials.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, all  In  one  ballot. 

ACT    IMMSOLATKLT 

You  should  see  to  It  that  an  application 
blank  Is  obtained  from  yovir  county  election 
board  and  mailed  to  any^Sbeeiitee  voter  men- 
tioned above  at  once.  This  should  be  taken 
car*  of  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  absent 
voter  can  send  his  application  back  to  the 
SecreUry  of  State,  who  will  Bee  to  It  that  a 
ballot  will  be  forwarded  Immediately  to  such 
absentee  voter. 

The  members  of  the  State  legislature  took 
Into  consideration  tbe  Federal  law  and  the 
laws  passed  by  many  of  the  other  States  per- 
mitting absentee  voting.  I  thbik  tbe  Okla- 
homa war-ballot  law  Is  the  easiest  one  to 
follow  that  has  yet  been  passed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State.  Ballots  will 
be  mailed  by  the  State  election  board  Imme- 
diately upon  receiving  application.  I  know 
that  you  are  Interested  as  much  as  I  In  see- 
ing that  every  qualified  absentee  voter  has 
an  opporlimlty  to  vote. 

arPUCATTON   KSSKNnAL      - 

Ballots  cannot  be  mailed,  however,  with- 
out an  application  being  filisd.  In  view  of 
tbe  fact  that  you  can  apply  for  a  ballot  to 
be  sent  to  any  member  of  your  famUy  or 
to  any  friend  or  friends,  I  know  that  you 
Will  help  see  to  It  that  all  the  Oklahoma 
■ervlce  men  and  women  receive  a  ballot  for 
the  primary  and  general  ele<;tlon  this  year. 
I  hope  tliat  every  relative  or  friend  of  anyone 


entitled  to  vote  under  this  law  will  apply  to 
the  secretary  of  the  county  election  board 
for  a  ballot  to  be  mailed  to  the  absentee 
voter  If  there  la  any  doubt  at  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  voter  himself  has  made 
an  application.  The  SUte  wUl  check  care- 
ftilly  to  see  that  there  are  no  duplicate  bal- 
lots counted. 


Labor  Sihiation  in  Northwest 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  interchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt.  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  reference  to  the 
labor  situation  existing  in  northwest 
Louisiana. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

Mat  2,  1944. 
Hon.  Paul  V.  McNxrrr, 

Chairman,  War  Uanpower  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deai  Ma.  McNittt:  I  am  protesting  to  you. 
In  the  strongest  manner  possible  for  one 
public  official  to  courteotisly  protest  to  an- 
other public  official,  tbe  most  unwise  policy 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  in  contin- 
uing Its  active  efforts  to  divert  labor  from 
the  north  Louisiana  area  to  the  west  coast. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  uselessly  in  attempting  to  find 
labor  for  diversion  purposes,  and  this  money 
Is  still  being  spent  to  the  detriment  of  the 
taxpayers  and  to  tbe  Injury  of  tbe  war  effort. 
Our  people  In  north  Louisiana  are  having  to 
go  out  of  the  business  area  of  that  locaUty 
to  Import  Into  that  locality  necessary 
workers,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  policy  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  is  to  deport 
workers  to  the  west  coast  knowing  we  will 
have  to  Import  others  to  take  their  places. 

I  am  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  that  re- 
cently has  found,  according  to  testimony  of 
your  own  experts,  the  critical  shortage  In  the 
lumber  and  pulp  business  is  actually  hurting 
the  war  effort.  The  Selective  Service  has  bad 
to  send  out  a  special  directive  to  try  to  make 
up  this  shortage  of  lumber  and  pulp  workers, 
which  Is  so  very  serious  to  the  war  effort. 
These  and  other  basic  war  industries  are  stif- 
erlng  very  heavily  at  the  present  time  In 
this  area,  and  your  policy  of  continuing  to 
attempt  to  divert  workers  from  northwest 
Louisiana  is  a  great  mistake  and  an  actual 
injury  to  the  war  effort. 

I  am  Btire  that  you  are  personally  not  aware 
of  this  situation,  though  I  did  mention 
it  to  you  when  you  appeared  before  tbe  MU- 
Itary  Affairs  Committee  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  many  months  ago.  I  trust, 
however,  that  when  you  have  given  It  your 
personal  attention  some  action  will  be  taken 
promptly  to  correct  a  mistaken  policy  that 
Is  stirring  up  our  people  and  causing  a  severe 
strain  upon  tbe  war  program  In  northwest 
Louisiana. 

With  continued  assurances  of  high  regard. 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ovekton  Biooks, 
Member  of  Congreu.      [ 


Wab  UAKTOwa  OoMancstOH. 
Washington,  D.  C,  JTsy  12,  I»44. 

Hon.  OvxBTOM  Baooaca. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DSAB  CoNCssssicAN  Bkooks:  Receipt  to 
acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  May  2.  In 
which  you  bring  to  my  personal  attention 
what  you  believe  to  b«!  an  unwise  policy  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commlaeion  in  endeavor- 
ing to  divert  labor  from  the  north  Louisiana 
area  to  the  west  coast.  I  have  noted  with 
Interest  your  point  of  view  and  comments  on 
this  general  policy,  and  tbe  adverse  effect  you 
anticipate  upon  employers  in  your  district  in 
need  of  workers. 

While  I  am  not  certain  that  a  particular 
recruitment  program  in  being  carried  on  In 
your  area,  it  is  prestuned  that  the  opera- 
tions of  tbe  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice of  tbe  War  Manpower  Commission  are 
being  conducted  In  line  wttb  tbe  Commis- 
sion's general  purpose  and  under  the  fol- 
lowing described  policy  and  procedure. 
However,  to  meet  certain  critical  demands  of 
tbe  Government  for  workers  in  production 
of  tbe  highest  priority  en  the  west  coast,  and 
due  to  the  critical  need  for  workers  to  man 
the  program  in  question.  Intensive  efforts 
are  made  to  recruit  men  even  in  shortage 
areas.  There  are  no  critical  labor  shortage 
areas  In  your  section  of  Louisiana,  Sbreveport 
and  the  several  others  classified  being  In 
group  III— "areas  in  which  slight  labor  re- 
serves will  remain  after  6  months." 

I  believe  that  the  following  statements 
will  give  you  a  true  pici;in-e  of  the  War  Man- 
power  Commission's  policy  respecting  this 
type  of  recruitment  by  tbe  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  functions  of  tbe  Employment  Service 
are  Nation-wide  and  cannot  be  confined  to 
any  State  or  area  if  we  are  to  accompllBb  the 
purposes  expected  of  this  agency  on  a  na- 
tioral  scale. 

The  Commission  advertises  for  and  ac- 
cepts labor  needed  by  certain  essential  ac- 
tivities In  labor  shortage  areas  from  sections 
of  the  country  where  there  exists  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  surplus  of  labor  which  can 
be  used  elsewhere  to  tbe  advantage  of  the 
war  effort.  The  Nation-wide  facilities  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  tbe 
War  Manpower  Commission  make  feasible  a 
procedtire  wherein  such  available  labor  may 
be  obtained  and  referred  to  areas  of  critical 
labor  shortage.  A  further  purpose  to  be  ac- 
complished is  to  bring  Into  the  labor  pool 
men  and  women  who  before  have  not  been 
regarded  as  workers.  It  is  recognized  that 
only  by  tbe  enlargement  of  such  a  pool  can 
stifficlent  workers  be  found  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  demands  of  our  war  pro- 
duction. 

Through  the  active  participation  of  th* 
Employment  Service  In  this  labor  recruit- 
ment, assurance  is  given  that  workers  who 
are  needed  locally  and  who  have  some  skill 
or  training  which  can  be  used  nearby  in 
some  essential  activity  are  eliminated  from 
consideration  for  transfer  to  dirtant  points. 
Local  advertisements  of  the  Employment 
Service  specify  that  no  applicant  need  apply 
who  is  presently  employed  in  essential  in- 
dustry or  agriculture.  This  "screening"  of 
the  applicants  by  local  officials  tends  to 
prevent  their  leaving  the  community;  In 
fact,  the  agent  of  the  prospective  employer 
does  not  Interview  the  applicants  tintU  they 
are  cleared  by  the  local  office. 

Our  experience  Is  that  the  controlled-hlrlng 
procedure  of  tbe  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion eliminates  any  serious  effect  upon  tb« 
labor  situation  In  areas  where  these  re- 
cruitment campaigns  are  conducted.  I  feel 
you  have  been  misinformed  If  you  think  otir 
policy  and  procedure  Involve  waste  of  tax- 
payers' money  and  injury  to  tbe  war  effort. 
On  the  contrary,  throi.<«h  these  mean*  only 
baa  It  been  found  feasible   to  make  best 
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«M  of  an  •vmll«bl«  nunpower,  and  to  um 
It  vb«n  and  wb«r«  it  is  moat  n«e<l«d. 

XndduitaUy,  whUe  tlM  faclllUcs  of  th« 
local  BBBplofiBfmt  Btme*  oOces  ar«  made 
arallaMa  to  anploytra  at  a  distance,  the 
•oaU  of  tha  CMnpaHn.  including  the  news. 

MW  paid  for  by  tha 
and  ara  not  twme  bj 
tha  WMttfittfwamkt  Sarrlea. 
Btacmij  TOUTS. 

Paul  V  lIcNTrrr.  Chairman. 

JuifS  2S.  1944. 
■on.  Paot.  V.  McNrrr. 

Chairman.  War  Manpoieer  CcmmitsUm. 
WashtngUm.  D.  C. 

DKAa  MM.  MciriTTr:  Tow  letter  of  Hay  12. 
IMi.  relating  to  the  drain  on  the  manpower 
situation  In  north  Louisiana  «aa  raeelvad  in 
due  course,  and  I  have  read  Ita  eoOtente  very 
carefully.  Since  this  date  the  campaign  of 
raeruitment  of  laoor  in  this  area  continues. 
Appeal  la  constantly  being  made  that  the  of- 
fices of  the  United  SUtes  Employment  SerT- 
ice  are  available  to  recruit  persons  for  work 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  appeal  carrlea  with 
It  Inducements  to  common  laborera,  me- 
chaalca.  artisans,  and  all  types  of  skilled  la- 
bo^  always  with  the  promiae  of  transporta- 
tlSB  sad  hlgli  wagaa.  The  drain  continuea 
to  spit*  of  tha  need  of  lahor  in  northwest 
Louisiana  for  agriculture  and  for  war  work. 

Kumeroua  large  war  Industries  making 
abells  and  bomba.  as  well  as  a  multitude  of 
other  war  needed  articles,  are  located  In  this 
Ttcinity.  and  they  too  Tie  with  the  Pacific 
coast  adTertlalng  and  with  your  recruiting 
flampalgn  for  the  labor  available.  I  do  not 
know  that  your  ciasslflratton  Indlcatea  north 
Tr'm'T'*"*  as  a  critical  area,  but  I  do  know 
It  ts  a  matter  of  fact  a  critical  lahor  area, 
and  this  recruitment  campaign  for  the  Pa- 
dflc  coast  la  not  helping  tha  war  effort  in  this 
locality 

In  addltlan  to  thla,  I  am  constantly  In  re- 
ceipt at  MaaMMleations  (tob  Uuman  in  this 
BMiMaMag  about  the  took  of  farm 
X  qiuola  a  lattw  just  received  from 
ftjaifi  farmer  la  Oaddo  Pariah.  La.,  to  wit: 
drain  of  (arm  labor  goaa  on — fiashy  ad- 
In  the  daily  papers — promisee 
Of  hlgbar  wages,  and  so  forth.  Two  women 
and  one  man  left  this  week— I  have  aban- 
doned 100  acres  snd— 75  aerea — and  more 
wUl  foUow.  and  if  this  keeps  up  somebody 
Will  get  hungry  directly. 

"Thia  175  acres  ware  food  acres    I  axpeet 
la  little  you  can  do  about  It,  but  I  was 
you   kn'jw   ao    that    you    would    be 


I  rsod  taosatly  that  on  tha  Pacific  ooast. 
•a  well  aa  in  other  porta  of  the  country,  a 
reeonveraion  for  peacetime  work  In  small 
planta  ta  pmoeerting  I  aoa*  tiie  doaing  down 
Of  war  indxwtries  oa  the  Paetfic  ooast  axkd 
alaewhere  in  the  country.  In  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  War  Production  Board  haa 
aaea  fit  to  permit  certain  planta  to  reconvert 
their  BMchtnary  to  tho  elvlllan  program.  I  do 
not  aee  bow  yoo  mn  Inatlfy  a  continuous 
drain  of  labor  from  my  sactton  of  Loulalana. 
Tha  result  of  your  propnun  la  to  build  up 
ooa  section  at  the  espenae  of  another. 

I  reallae  that  from  your  high  poaltlOB  aa 
head  of  the  Fsderal  aecurlty  agenciee.  you 
are  not  tn  a  position  to  get  around  a  great 
deal,  althotigh  I  hope  you  have  not  lost  the 
"common  touch."  Tou  are.  however,  in  au- 
thority, and  It  ts  your  executive  orders  which 
are  perpetrating  what  I  believe  U  a  grave 
Injustiee  upon  a  great  aectlon  of  the  south- 
vast.  I  aaa.  thstafore.  making  another  ai^ 
peal  to  you  in  the  light  of  the  new  develop- 
ments emanating  from  the  War  Production 
Board  la  the  matter  of  reoooverslon  of  plants 
to  civilian  tiae.  I  hope  you  will  eee  fit  to 
1  a  eoocluaton  man  favorable  to  my 
of  tha  Datted  Bfeataa. 
Watf  alnoaraly  yo^ira. 

Ovsnosf  Daoosu, 
Jf  ember  o/  Conyrcsa. 
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Cotton  Fannen  Fir  From  Beiof  Satis- 
fied Witk  Preseot  Lefislation— Cotton 
Shoald  Be  40  Cei  U  Per  Pound 


and  discriminated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    U  UISI^NA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  Ol    REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  J  me  23. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISO^  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  cotton  farmer  today,  more 
so  than  at  any  ot  ler  time,  resents  the 
way  he  Is  oeing  k  eked  around,  abused 


Eisainst. 


The  recent  ameidment  known  as  the 
Ban  khead -Brown  amendment  to  the 
O.  P.  A.  Act.  \ivhe'ein  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  cotton  farmer  will  be  ab!e  to 
aecure  parity  for  fis  cotton,  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  but  it  is  far  too  short 
a  step  in  the  opini(  n  of  99  percent  of  the 
cotton  growers  OJ  the  United  States. 
These  farmers,  yea  •  In  and  year  out.  who 
have  produced  trei  nendous  quantities  of 
one  of  the  basic  commodities  that  is 
vital  to  our  war  effc  rt,  so  necessary  to  our 
well  beiag  and  esse  itlal  to  our  every  day 
life,  are  as  reasorable  and  tolerant  as 
any  large  farmini  group  in  this  great 
country  of  ours 

With  high  wagei  for  Industrial  work- 
ers, high  wages  or  most  employees, 
high  prices  for  f  rtilizer.  farm  labor, 
aee6.  and  machinTy  necessary  in  the 
production  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
materials  for  wai  —cotton — unless  the 
cotton  farmer  recc  ves  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  cotton,  be  will  go 
down  on  record  as  being  the  lowest  paid 
group  of  any  class  )f  people  in  this  great 
country.  The  prlc  i  of  cotton  could  well 
be  raised  and  the  ultimate  price  to  the 
consumer  would  not  be  affected  or  in- 
creased. Prom  suiveys  made  by  impar- 
tial groups  there  ii  a  terrific  spread  be- 
tween the  price  thi  •  fanner  gets,  the  big 
prices  the  textiles  i  et.  and  what  the  con- 
sumer pays  today.  As  an  example,  for  a 
bale  of  cotton  the  'armer  gets  $100  and 
yet  the  consumers  i  lay  for  that  same  bale 
o<  cotton,  made  inqo  dresses,  the  amount 
gets  the  difference? 
farmer.  The  cotton 
doubled  in  most  in- 
cases they  have  in- 
Yet  the  price  of  his 
led  practically  the 
same.  In  many  nstances  he  has  re- 
ceived less  money  f  >r  his  cottonseed  than 
he  did  prior  to  thij  war.  He  knows.  Just 
like  we  know,  that  he  manufacturer  and 
the  textile  mills  t  re  getting  the  price 
that  he  deserves  and  there  is  no  argu- 
ment that  the  cotton  farmer  needs  his 
share  of  the  profl  s  far  more  than  the 
manufacturer  and  the  textile  industry, 
as  they  are  showii  g  tremendous  profits 
and  gains  at  this  t  me. 

It  is  not  sufBcient  for  tbote  liigh  In 
authority  in  Washftigton  to  say  that  the 


of   $22,560.     Who 
Clearly    not   the 
farmer's  costs  hav4 
stances  and  in  soi 
creased  threefold. 
cotton    has    remt 


South,  wherein  the 
Is  produced.  Is  the 


child"  and  therdo  let  the  matter  drop 
after  the  utterance  of  these  words.    Mr. 


Speaker,  the  time 


bulk  of  all  the  cotton 
economic  problem- 


has  come  when  the 


cotton  farmer  shoald  be  treated  fairly 


and  squarely  and  we  can  never  have  a 
well-balanced  Nation  where  one  group 
of  farmers,  such  as  the  cotton  farmer, 
is  treated  with  intolerance  that  is  being 
handed  him  at  this  time.  There  always 
comes  a  time  when  you  can  stretch  the 
string  too  far  and  take  the  pitcher  to 
the  well  once  too  often  and  that  time  has 
about  arrived  for  the  cotton  farmer.  It 
isnt  that  the  cotton  farmer  wants  an 
unreasonable  price — all  he  wants  is  a  fair 
price,  which  he  is  not  receiving  at  this 
time. 

None  of  us  want  inflation  and  yet  this 
is  one  of  the  many  arguments  that  is 
used  to  keep  the  cotton  farmer  in  eco- 
nomic distress.  Yet,  if  the  price  of  cot- 
ton were  raised  to  40  cents  a  pound  that 
increase  would  cause  no  inflation,  as  such 
a  defense  in  reality  is  Just  a  myth.  In 
business  the  textile  Industry  is  selfish. 
It  buys  on  the  lowest  market  when  it 
comes  to  buying  cotton  and  sells  on  the 
highest  market  when  it  comes  to  selling 
the  finished  cloth.  With  a  powerful 
lobby  behind  them  they  have  success- 
fully maintained  this  method  of  doing 
business  for  many  years.  Today  they 
have  amassed  such  gigantic  profits  that 
it  is  astounding. 

I  do  not  blame  the  cotton  farmer  be- 
cause his  problem  should  warrant  im- 
mediate steps  to  remedy  same.  Unless 
this  is  done  not  only  the  South  but  the 
entire  Nation  will  suffer. 

The  Congressmen  from  the  various  cot- 
ton States  and  districts  of  this  Nation 
have  fought  hard  and  long,  yet  the  fact 
remains,  that  in  comparison  to  the  entire 
Nation  we  are  but  a  minority  and  unless 
the  rest  of  the  Congressmen  from  the 
other  States  awake  to  the  true  facts  of 
the  situation,  the  whole  Nation  is  bound 
to  suffer.  Naturally,  the  Bankbead- 
Brown  amendment  which  raises  the  price 
of  cotton  to  some  degree  is  a  help  In 
Just  the  same  manner  that  a  half  a 
cup  of  water  would  help  though  it 
would  not  necessarily  save  a  man's  life 
who  was  dying  from  thirst.  Notwith- 
sUnding.  it  would  certainly  help  for  the 
moment  and  do  a  lot  better  than  no 
water  at  all.  and  so  with  this  Bankhead- 
Brown  amendment  let  us  look  upon  that 
as  one  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
keep  on  moving  forward  until  the  cot- 
ton farmer  gets  what  he  is  entitled  to- 
Just  common,  reasonable  Justice. 


Labor  Unions  Have  Done  a  Good  Job 
in  the  War  Effort— A.  F.  of  L.  Has  Done 
a  Wonderful  Job  at  Bogalnsa,  La. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUBXAM  A 

IN  THE  HODBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 
Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  American  Pederatlon  of 
Labor  In  Louisiana  has  contributed  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  the  war  effort.  As  we 
all  know.  Louisiana  has  some  of  the  most 
Tltal.  essential,  and  necessary  war  In- 
dustries located  there. 
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In  my  particular  congressional  district 
one  of  the  largest  paper  mills  manul&c- 
turcs  paper,  cardboard,  and  cardboard 
containers,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
goes  directly   to   the   vai  effort.    The 
entire    personnel    of    this    paper    mill, 
nameJy,  the  Gaylord  Container  Corpora- 
tion, is  organized  by  tht  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
has  in  its  membership  as  fine  a  labor 
group  as  could  be  found  in  any  industry 
In  America.    These  men  work  In  three 
shifts  and  the  operation  is  continuous 
both  day  and  night.    Ttere  is  no  absen- 
teeism and  every  man  ft  els  that  it  is  his 
patriotic  duty  to  work  Just  a  little  harder 
and  do  a  little  more  in  the  manufacture 
of   vital   war   necessities.    I  personally 
know  that  the  loyalty  a  ad  patriotism  of 
these  three  shifts  of  worlanen  have  made 
the  production  record  possible  in  this 
paper  mill  in  Bogalusa     I  know  these 
men  persoijally  and  on  many  occasions 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  talk  to  them, 
to  see  them,  and  to  wctch  them  work, 
which  is  indeed  a  revelat  on.    It  has  been 
my  good  fortune  to  attend  some  of  tlieir 
labor  meetings   and  I  can  assure  the 
membership  of  this  Houj  e  that  they  have 
one  of  the  finest  labor  organizations  in 
the  world  at  Bogalusa.    Unfortunately, 
due  to  som^  faulty  lead  ?rship  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  other  part;;  of  the  country, 
some  people  try  to  use  :hat  as  a  means 
to  discredit  all  labor  inions.    Nothing 
can  be  more  unfair  than  to  apply  this 
method  of  criticism  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  in 
Bogalusa.   The  fact  that  they  have  been 
organized  by  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  are  today 
united  in  one  union  mahcs  it  possible  for 
the  wonderful  production   record  that 
they  have  established.    I,  feel  sure  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction  that  this 
wonderful  record  woulc   not  have  been 
possible  had  It  not  been  for  organized 
labor. 

Then  too.  organized  labor  has  done  40 
much  for  the  city  of  Bogalusa.  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  active  cities  of 
18,000  people  that  you  can  find  anywhere 
In  America,  The  union  has  various  pro- 
grams, not  only  for  its  membership  but 
for  the  entire  city  as  vrell.  The  union 
has  contributed  and  pla:'ed  a  major  part 
In  the  civic  life  of  the  city  and  in  every 
civic  organization.  As  an  outstanding 
example,  it  erected  an  honor  roll  of  every 
member  of  the  armed  lorces  that  went 
Into  service  from  the  city  of  Bogalusa, 
and  to  see  this  tremendous  board  with 
the  names  of  all  the  brave  youth  of  the 
city  of  Bogalusa.  which  is  located  right 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  indeed  an  in- 
spirational sight.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  this  lal)or  organization  and  the 
members  of  this  organization  from  the 
community  itself,  as  it  is  as  strong  and 
Important  an  integral  a  part  of  Boga- 
lusa as  are  the  buildings,  the  homes,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  community  itself. 
Here  is  one  place  that  we  can  all  look 
with  pride  and  be  able  to  say  that  organ- 
ized labor  not  only  clicks,  not  only  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  lifeblood  of  this 
city,  but  we  can  take  off  our  hats  and 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration  say 
that  they  have  done  a  wonderful  Job  in 
the  production  of  essential  material  for 
our  »er  effort  and  thereby  have  set  a 
great  record. 


Destmction  of  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEOTATIVEa 
Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  that  my  remarks  on  the 
closing  day  of  the  session  should  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  complaint,  particularly 
against  the  War  Department. 

However,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
on  Wednesday,  June  21,  1944,  employees 
of  that  Department  went  into  the  Tunxis 
State  Forest  at  East  Hartland,  Conn., 
and  deliberately  destroyed  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  had 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Army  since 
the  use  of  Camp  Robinson  was  discon- 
tinued. 

The  employees  came  with  a  large  bull- 
dozer which  they  rammed  into  each  of 
the  20  buildings  until  they  were  all  col- 
lapsed. They  then  burned  the  lumber, 
including  large  timbers. 

Today  the  newspapers  carry  a  story 
that  lumber  is  so  scarce  that  W.  P.  B. 
is  putting  all  of  it  under  controls  as  of 
August  1.  Yet  the  Army  bumsJO.OOO 
feet  of  usable  lumber  in  an  area  where 
the  farmers  are  having  trouble  getting 
material  for  necessary  repairs  to  their 
farm  buildings. 

The  only  excuse  that  has  so  far  been 
offered  for  this  wanton  destruction  of 
critical  material  is  that  "Army  red  tape" 
would  take  so  long  to  unwind  if  the  lum- 
ber was  to  be  sold  or  given  away,  that  it 
is  easier  to  Just  bum  the  material. 

Competent  builders,  who  worked  on  the 
buildings  at  the  time  of  construction,  say 
that  most  of  the  lumber  could  have  been 
salvaged  and  was  entirely  usable  as  well 
as  being  badly  needed  by  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood. 

I  have  written  the  Secretary  of  War 
asking  an  investigation  and  report  of 
this  extravagance,  and  I  think  Congress 
should  insist  that  this  wastefulness  be 
not  repeated. 


Admission  of  European  Refuseet  Into  the 
United  Sutes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOSni  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  23  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  May  9).  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  Westbrook 
Pegler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


r.iXt    PESrORMANCE    KUG0X8TS    lITUCKn    WHX 
KOT   EL  KSPATBUTSD 

(By   Westbrook   Pegler) 
Nrw  TosK.  June  14.— Always  a  champion 
of  unpopular  and  losing  causes,  1  find  my- 
self skeptical  of  Prcjldent  Roosevelt's  notice 
to   Congress   that   1.000  European   refugees 
wUl  be  brought  to  the  country  Immediately 
and  confined  In  a  vacated  Army  camp  and 
his  assurance  that,  when  the  war  is  over, 
they  Will  be  repatriated.      This  Nation  baa 
Immigration  laws  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of    excluding    undesirable    persons.       These 
laws  have  been  administered  Insincerely  In 
recent   years  and  evaded   often,  as   In   the 
flagrant  case  of  Mrs.  Earl  Browder,  an  active 
alien  Communist  posing  as  a  harmless  and 
nonpohtlcal  housewife.     The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  the  sole  authority  on  de- 
sirability   and   yet.   in   Justice  of   them.    It 
must  be  admitted  tl^iat  the  provisions  which 
they  have  adopted  for  their  own  protection 
are  extremely  liberal  and  more  so  than  those 
of  the  other  countrli»  to  the  family  of  more 
or  less  free  nations  on  our  side  of  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  even  this  generosity  has  been 
flouted  openly  In  rocent  years  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Individuals  In  the  guise  of  visitors 
who  were  legally   ineligible   to  settle   here 
when   It   was   known    that   real   conditions 
would  make  It  impossible  to  deport  them, 
regardless  of  their  active  conduct,  or  their 
attitude  toward  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Past  performances  In  many  fields  instinc- 
tively suggest  that  the  promise,  that  th-se 
refugees  wUl  be  repatriated  after  the  war 
and  meanwhile  restricted.  wUl  not  be  kept. 
Past  performances  suggest  also  that  once  • 
principle  has  been  ccmceded  by  the  Importa* 
tlon  of  1.000  European  aliens  with  no  pre- 
tense that  they  are  eligible  or  suitable  for 
permanent  residence  here,  the  number  that 
will  be  brotight  In  later  wUl  be  limited  by 
shipping  faculties,  individual  pull  exerted 
through  personal  friends  and  organizations 
within  the  United  States,  and  public  toler- 
ance. The  latter  will  be  a  weak  and  leaky 
barrier  against  the  Immigration  of  Com- 
munists and  others  who  won't  like  our  way 
of  living  and  doing,  and  will  do  their 
damnedest  to  make  tu  live  and  do  their  way: 
and  against  continental  crooks  who  would 
be  no  asset  to  any  nation.  The  public  tol- 
erance operates  through  Congress  and  Con- 
gress is  beset  and  bedeviled  by  propaganda 
and  pressure  which  attacks  aa  a  Fascist  and 
a  bigot  any  man  who,  in  the  Interests  of  hia 
own  country  and  his  own  people,  undertakes 
to  restrict  immigration  to  those  who  have 
something  to  offer.  It  Is  almost  heresy  to 
say  that  not  all  Immigrants  and  refugees  are 
ennobled  by  their  sufferings  abroad,  but 
there  is  nevertheless  much  biographical  data 
to  prove  that  many  who  came  here  shortly 
before  the  First  World  War  for  asylum  from 
European  tyranny  did  not  Join  the  native 
American  youth  In  destroying  those  tyrants, 
but  Joined  alien  groups  and  movements  and 
tried  to  destroy  the  American  system.  In- 
stead. The  whole,  native  public  Is  not  or- 
ganized to  counteract  the  pressure  on  public 
men  exei-ted  by  the  organized  pressure  groups 
which  call  the  United  States  a  melting  pot 
but,  In  reality,  have  tn  mind  something  more 
like  a  central  park  of  the  entire  world  where 
anyone  may  enter  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  United  States  is.  In  reality,  an  ex- 
clusive organization.  It  has  rules  of  ellgi- 
bility  and,  like  most  of  our  unions,  reserve* 
the  right  to  reject  applicants  who  do  not 
meet  certain  requirements.  These  restric- 
tions are  unjust  to  no  foreigner,  because  no 
foreigner  has  any  rights  in  the  matter.  If 
he  is  admitted  to  residence  and  later  to  cit- 
izenship, that  Is  a  privilege,  not  a  right.  The 
United  States  can  decide  to  exclude  all  im- 
migration. If  It  comes  to  that,  and  to  restrict 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  public  office  to 
natives  and,  I  beUeve,  should  do  so. 
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1  flrtt  IMO  are  to  IM  ^■t  • 

IJOOO  refugees,  mof  or  »«•. 

Italy  wookl  OHLke  no  ap|vcctoble 

1 1»  tiM  pnMaa  o<  i— ding  and  gov- 

to  thta  eountry  Um 

■ad  protebty  vUl  be  grwt 

foUowlxkg  on.  wltH  Um 

I  cr  tbau  !■!■  ■  !■  Ill  t  ytfu>Uy  !•■ 

.  with  iiigwUf  Mlectad  dlctMM 

■Mtated  in  tlM  pobllc  eye  In  en  appMt 

ftfMi  oBwary  kindness,  all  for 

I  c(  wililni  tbs  U«  retroMTtively 

It  ■tstos  OB  un- 


I  of  dealrabUlty. 
Of  coons,  this  Is  all  based  on  an  assump- 
lon  that  thsrs  will  bs  not  1.000  but  many 
.fcntMsnrti  ■«"*  that,  oocs  thay  ari  here,  that 
wen  ha  tha  laal  tba  eonntry  will  bear  at  their 
to  ■nwipt  after  tha  war.    That  as- 
ta  baaad.  howavsr.  on  soeh 
gisat  but  forgotten  New 
it  eansus.  and  the  aluml- 
nam  pet  aoOaetlDB.  which  never  were  heard 
off  agala. 


Coagretsauui  TeOs  fai  Letter 
•f  Hit  Worii  awl  AccoMplukaeats  u 
Watkuftaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 


!  BOUSS  OP  RSPBaBBHTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisianm.  Mr. 
HHrafcfT.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Recoho.  1  Include  therein  a 
leUcr  from  a  ooostltuent.  Bir.  Alfred 
Hit II win  of  OoamJm.  La.,  and  mj  an- 
■wer  to  his  letter: 


ii : 


. %n  Jajos  H. 

Mxfum  OJlea  MtMM^. 

Wmhtnfton.  D.  O. 

ioaaiaoM:  The  other 

dtaetiMlng  why  you 

•Ithar  without  cppoal- 
tlDB  or  by  an  mwtetiailag  vole  aa4  potetad 
out  your  Oght  there  ia  the  halls  of  CongroM 

A  HMi  MPSMBt  aroae  m  to  the  sstent  of 

^   '  ioM  lor 
Ml  fovr 


W  If  fwii  ««M  iMp  BM  a  IIM  aad  oat  forth 
■a  near  m  passible  ui  tfetsil  the  oaatt  aaoeau 
M  far  M  ue  roAfea  are  aoaaMnoi. 

«ttJi  o«r 
that  aa     _  _, 

mSuL  mt  m  0mm  wmu  m  mm  iMriM. 


iMi  Mioli  as'iMlortttnate  ercyp  feliuft 


I     . 


II  i 


wgiaM^MWt  mi  Vi 


BiPM  A4#MPl  MaAg  HMMM  PH*  paWr  VIM 

mmutm  aaiiHlari  la  nm  iMiar,   I  w» 


that    you    and   the   othei     fameca    are    so 
staunchly  behind  my  reel*  ctlon. 

In  anawer  to  your  reqtest.  I  shall  try  to 
set  forth  sooia  at  the  this  gs  that  I  have  ac- 
compltshed  as  your  Cod  treesman  for  the 
Sixth  Dlatnet  of  Loulslani . 

1.  latrodoeed  a  btU  to  jlve  the  lata  Oen. 
BlUy  ICltchell,  one  of  Lmerlca's  greatest 
heroes,  a  posthumous  Con  passional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

2.  Introduced  a  bin  to  rroTlde  for  reduced 
railroad  fare  for  all  men  sers  of  the  armed 
forees. 

8.  Introduced  many  ott  er  soldier  bills.  In- 
cluding a  bill  for  soldlei  i'  bonus.  Supreme 
War  Council,  etc. 

4.  Introduced  a  bUl  fo  -  Federal  pensions 
payments  to  all  needy  per  tons  In  the  amount 
of  $40  per  month. 

8.  Prevented  strawberri  tn  from  being  de- 
clared nonessential,  tbere  ay  Oxlng  It  bo  that 
tbey  could  be  transferred  in  iced  refrigerator 
cars  the  same  as  tn  the  p<  rt. 

6.  Oectirad  for  the  high  school  at  Pine,  La., 
a  permit  to  rebuild  thd  school  that  had 
burned  down,  when  the  W  P.  B.  previously  re- 
fussd  such  permit. 

7.  Cooperated  to  secur;  the  now  famous 
penctllln  medicine  for  thi  Baton  Rouge  Hoe- 
pltd  and  the  hospital  ai  Bogalusa  m  order 
that  persons  desperately  1 11  could  have  acoees 
to  this  new  wonder  drug  in  order  that  they 
could  be  cured. 

8.  Voted  for  all  soldU  ra'  bills,  including 
the  recent  O.  I.  bill,  whlc  i  Is  the  finest  piece 
ot  Isglslstlon  for  tbe  am  led  forces  that  was 
enacted  by  Congress. 

9.  Secured  for  the  thirc  ward  of  Bast  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  2,500  feet  of  4-lnch  pipe  in 
order  that  the  people  i  if  the  third  ward. 
where  the  defense  plant  i  are  located  could 
have  sofldent  wster  sup]  ly. 

10.  Sectired  a  oew  bou  ing  unit  which  was 
badly  needed  at  Slldell  t  irough  the  F  H.  A. 

11.  Secured  for  tbe  c  (y  of  Baton  Rouge 
htindreds  of  new  boxisl  ig  units  that  were 
so  badly  needed  there. 

IS  Aided,  assisted,  ai  d  cooperated  with 
tbe  f»*ggtn«  Industriee  n  New  Orleans  aa 
well  aa  other  defense  planta  located  In 
Iiftwlelana 

13.  Helped  secure  for  <.  8.  U.  several  spe- 
cial units  for  speclallze(  I  training  for  men 
la  the  military  service 

14.  Urged  that  tbe  defective  runways  at 
tiM  Baaunon<1  airport  bi  replaced  and  today 
with  tbe  facUltlee  recent  y  enlarged  that  air- 
port U  one  ot  tha  anest  1 1  the  Ualtad  SUteo. 

If  Cooperated  with  tl  m  oAolala  at  Baton 
■out*  to  keep  tha  abi  Moir  or  ilatiibter- 
bouse  from  being  parmi  neatly  aloaad  dowa 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  The  ilaughtartMOM  baa 
booa  opaa  aver  att>e«  am  has  boon  tiM  flMtn 
nupfHf  of  BMat  to  the  pa  pte  ol  Batea  Bouge. 

la.  Bsotired  an  order  U  keep  tbe  minimum 
oartoad  walfbt  at  poutco  i  at  MXKW  pounds. 

IT  leuMOd  for  tba  fai  Rseta  at  Tongtpahoa 
ParMi  ao  ardar  allavta  for  asiied  eara  oC 
poutaoa.  pMpori,  aad  «  Mr  vrgetaWoo  to  bo 
abtpfod  BBdar  mamm  i  mm. 

15.  AMM  aaap  IMM  •  tad  mmII  maott- 
faatwara  la  oeeurtaf  ftn  i  adUtpoMnt,  naooa- 
«ry  ■aobinory  aad  prM  liloo  for  tame. 

If.  PNi^  la  fat  a  bi  ttar  prlee  for  dairy* 
MMi  wbo  wan  aoi  bel  «  treated  fairly  by 
*•  O.  P  A. 

vUfeafM  iSMaii  le  fH  tta 


anaa  aa 

Smmm 

pan  prlaai  «IMi  wm  otlaHai 

MMbV  aa  tiM  paiato  M  flMi 

IT  OiMiriiad  villi  i«ilai 


aoMlaf  aad  Ma* 


dtiala 


HNrmttIi  In 
in  aid- 


94.  Secured  'for  the  dahymen  tn  many 
eommunltlea  additional  feed  where  It  waa 
Tltally  necessary. 

2S.  Fought  for  the  sugar  growers'  toteresU 
and  especially  the  small  cane  grower. 

as.  Secured  boilers  for  tire  recapping  nui- 
chines  and  secured  priority  for  various  filling 
stations  in  the  stzth  district. 

27.  Answere :  the  request  at  aU  buslnesa- 
n>en,  whether  large  or  small.  Did  everjrthing 
possible  to  aid  them  and  secure  whatever 
priorities  were  naoaasary  in  tbe  continuance 
of  their  business. 

28.  Helped  to  straighten  out  many  an  allot- 
ment that  in  some  instances  were  badly 
tangled  in  order  that  thoee  who  were  left 
behind  by  the  boys  In  the  armed  forces  would 
receive  their  Just  and  proper  allotment 
checks  promptly. 

20.  Secured  for  the  Manchac  Bridge  repairs 
on  Highway  51  below  Ponchatoula  and  ths 
necessary  priority  in  order  to  completely  re- 
build this  bridge  which  serves  one  of  the 
most  Important  highways  in  the  United 
Statee.  W.  P.  B.  had  previously  refused  these 
priorities  to  the  State  highway  department. 

30.  Secured  for  the  fanners  permission  to 
use  all  sirup  cans  available  for  canning 
their  sirup. 

31.  Aided  and  cooperated  with  every  de- 
fense Industry  in  Baton  Rouge.  Bogalxisa. 
and  other  cities  of  tbe  Sixth  District.  ' 

32.  Voted  against  all  wastefiil  and  extrava- 
gant expenditures  of  money  which  were  not 
connected  with  the  war  effort. 

33.  Voted  for  all  appropriations  for  the 
Navy,  the  Army,  and  other  branches  of  tbe 
armed  forces  In  order  to  assure  victory  In 
this  global  war. 

34.  Cooperated  with  both  the  labor  union 
and  the  management  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Bus  Co.  and  was  successful  in  getting  an  in- 
crease of  pay  and  averted  a  strike,  which  was 
desired  by  both  the  workers  and  the  man- 
agement. 

35.  Cooperated  with  the  Canulette  Ship- 
building Co.  of  Slldell  with  naval  officials 
here  in  Washington  in  order  that  work  could 
be  speeded  on  some  Important  naval  vessels 
that  they  were  constructing. 

36.  Was  successful  in  keeping  a  ceiling  off 
strawberries  in  1943  and  kept  off  the  ceiling 
In  1944  until  over  two-thirds  of  tbe  Louisiana 
strawberry  crop  had  been  shipped.  To  do 
this  It  was  necessary  to  put  forth  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  snergy  and  sven  went  so  far 
as  to  go  into  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cotirt.  representing  ths  State  oS  Louisiana, 
who  in  turn  was  rsprssented  by  Oor.  Sam 
Jones.  In  doing  thU  both  Governor  Jonoo 
and  myself  worked  together  to  aid  tbe  straw- 
berry farmers  In  every  pnesible  way. 

fT.  Prtranted  the  A  *  P.  chain  storse  end 
Oeaaral  Poods  of  Mew  York  from  taking  od« 
vantape  of  tba  strawberry  growers  and  lowsr- 
Iflf  Itoa  prioo  on  aeld  pack  below  is  oaala 
par  poiwd.  The  prlaa  raniad  from  16  to  9f 
aeots  per  pound,  wbleb  greatly  aided  tha 
strawberry  grnwert 

la.  Voted  with  tha  war  aCorl  and  witb 
Prasldant  Boosevslt  on  every  meaaure  thai 
would  aid  tba  war  effort. 

tf ,  Voted  oa  all  doaMoila  lasuae  tba  way 
Ibat  I  beiievsd  tba  raat  majority  of  tba  peo> 
pie  of  the  sixth  district  dsslrsd  me  to  vote. 

40.  Worked  with  tba  tung  oil  industrr 
10  baap  tba  price  rroai  iHat  loawtd.  All 
Ml  att  I  bare  worked  aad  tharoby  uoed  all 
af  ay  lalaaia  aad  oaarfy  trying  to  fire  tba 
poapta  af  Um  MNB  diairlai  tba  boei  pea- 
ilMa  wafwaaliliaa.  f  raaltaa  that  you  bad 
IffBMaiour  faitb  aad  aaaidaaaa  la  bm  aad 
I  feiUfva  in  tba  job  t  hara  dana  t  bar* 
felib  altb  aaab  and  every  mi«  of  '^ 
Maar  a  aifbl  I  baro  worked  UMiii  lata 
•aaiai  !•  if  Ibai  tntf  rastuai,  aa  aiaMar  li«v 
larff  99  aaatl,  waa  taken  m^t*  of  and  dotnf 
flHTMal  la  futtll  laMa  in  IM  ixnii  ^^sibla 


r  haM  "(bfl*  lanar— and  I  baft  if» 
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No  request  has  been  too  large  or  none  too 
small  for  me  to  try  to  fulfill. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
■hall  continue  to  do  everything  possible  by 
using  my  efforts,  my  talents  and  my  energy 
In  order  to  serve  the  people  of  my  district. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  you  and 
the  other  members  of  your  association,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

JiMMT  MOKSISON, 

Member  of  Congreu. 


Rostia  and  Paland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAIOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  "onsent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news- 
paper article  entitled  "Russia  Warned 
Not  To  Impose  Will  on  Poland." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RTTSSIA  WAXNID  NOT  TO  IMPOSt  WnX  ON 
POLAND 

Nrw  York. — Thirty-six  educators.  Jurists, 
publicists,  labor  leaders,  and  churchmen  to- 
day warned  Russia  that  tbe  stand  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  Polish  border  dis- 
pute might  alienate  American  friendship. 

The  American  leaders  also  warned  in  the 
statement  that  if  Russia  continued  to  fol- 
low policies  in  contradiction  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Moscow  Declaration  there 
would  be  a  revival  of  isolationism  in  the 
United  States. 

"If  Russia  values  America's  friendship,  as 
we  believe  she  does,  she  must  not  use  her 
power  to  impose  either  an  unjust  frontier  or 
a  puppet  government  upon  the  Polish  peo- 
ple," the  statement  said. 

"Russia  must  choose.  She  can  Impose  her 
will,  but  she  cannot  Impoee  it  without 
aetranglng  millions  of  Americans  whose  opin< 
Ions  may  be  decisive  tn  the  development  of 
our  foreign  policy." 

The  Mtatement  added  that  "if  we  are  left 
uncertnin  whether  or  not  Russia  intenda  to 
dliregard  the  feelings  and  convtotlons  of 
mllltons  tn  the  United  Nations  tbere  exists 
an  urgent  danger  that  AmerleaiM  will  retert 
to  IsoTstlonlam." 


Tba  Praii  la  •  Yaar  ol  CrliU 
BXTEN0XON  or  REMARXt 

Of 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WCSf  VtMIMU 

01  TNB  StNATI  or  TNI  UNITIO  ITATIt 

yrtday,  Jun$  fl  iUoiilativt  day  of 
7u9tdav,MavlH,l94i 

Mr,  KXLOOftl,  Mr.  FrMMUmt,  X  Mk 
OMnimoiM  eonidnt  to  hiv«  prlntdd  In 
thd  Appandlg  of  tha  RiOORt  «f)  trttclo 
ftppfarfni  In  tha  Colora4o  Mttor  for 


inni 
•r  IN4«  Mit4tM  "Thd  FrtM  In  •  Ylftf 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

TBS  Press  xh  a  TcAa  or  Caisa 
(By  Irving  Brant) 

(Irving  Brant  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  for  3  years, 
editor  and  editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star  for  5  years,  editor  of  the  edito- 
rial page  of  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  for  8 
years.  Recently  he  was  editorial  writer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun.  He  is  author  of  Dollars  and 
Sense,  Storm  Over  the  Constitution,  James 
Madison — the  Virginia  Revolutionist,  Road  to 
Peace  and  Freedom.  Mr.  Brant  was  guest 
spealur  at  Newspaper  Week  in  1937.) 

From  time  to  time  In  the  past  25  years, 
I  have  spoken  and  written  about  the  short- 
comings of  the  American  press,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  political  and  economic  life 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  that  makes  any- 
thing I  write  merely  one  more  chapter  In  a 
Jeremiad.  However,  when  that  word  is  used, 
too  often  we  forget  that  the  unpleasant 
prophecies  were  fulfilled.  Jeremiah  saw  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  he  lived  in  more  parlous  times  than  ours. 

Looking  back  at  these  criticisms,  I  think  it 
can  fairly  be  said  that  they  apply  with  greater 
force  today  than  when  they  were  originally 
made.  Every  evil  and  dangerous  tendency 
growing  ou  of  the  dependence  of  newspapers 
upon  other  business,  out  of  the  development 
of  newspapers  as  big  business,  out  of  the 
helplessness  of  financially  weak  newspapers, 
out  of  the  drift  toward  monopoly,  and  cut  of 
thtf  egocentrlclty  of  some  who  wield  great 
power,  is  steadily  being  accentuated. 

POWER  OP  OWNERSHIP  OVERIDES  OTHER 
INFLnZNCIS 

In  the  working  staffs  of  newspajiers,  there 
is  perhaps  a  stronger  desire  than  ever  before 
to  resist  these  tendencies.  At  least,  news  and 
editorial  writing  staffs  have  made  no  volun- 
tary shift  corresponding  to  that  of  owners 
and  managers.  Hence  there  is  a  sharper 
cleavage  than  ever  before  between  ownership 
and  management  on  one  side,  and  newspaper 
writers  on  the  other.  The  only  general  ex- 
ception is  a  partial  one  in  the  highly  paid 
field  of  syndicaied  vrrltlng,  where  the  eco- 
nomic pull  upon  the  recipient  of  an  ultra- 
large  income  is  the  same  as  upon  owners  and 
managers.  Tliat  pull  sometimes  is  and  some- 
times la  not  resisted.  In  Journalism  as  a 
whole,  the  power  of  ownership  la  so  complete 
that  It  overrides  all  contrary  impulses.  Sel- 
dom Indeed  does  this  lead  to  the  Uberallam 
Of  a  Marshall  Field  or  the  enlightened  oon- 
servsttsm  of  Cugens  Meyer. 

Taken  af  a  whole,  the  newspapers  of  the 
Unltad  Statae  are  now  moving  toward  a 
proud  dletlnctlon.  They  promlee  soon  to  be- 
ooflM  the  No,  1  problatn  of  tha  eountrjr.  P«r* 
hapt  they  are  that  elready,  iMeauee  bf  the 
way  they  arc  hindering,  Inataad  of  helping, 
an  economlfl  transitton  which  tn  ths  next 
liaU  century  will  make  tha  praaent  world  un- 
raoognicsble.  At  a  time  wnan  all  the  ohan- 
tisu  of  infomaMan  abould  ba  fiailf  apaa  la 
thoughts  upon  the  manner  and  Mtura  of 
this  ohanite,  and  when  editors  should  be 
probing  the  poililoal  and  eoonomla  realtttee 
of  a  changing  world.  American  Journalism 
allies  HMif  stubbornly  with  those  wbo  refuaa 
to  admit  that  any  change  Is  coming.  Thua  it 
helps  to  aetivan  atoluiion  into  rtnatu  frus- 
tration and  baifhlens  the  imilHuad  ul  ita 
foing  from  that  Into  ravoluiUm* 

raaaaoM  iMMan  a  mm 
In  aayinf  itila  I  do  nol  maan  to  put  Amari- 
nan  jotiinaHam  upan  a  k>war  laval  than  tha 

er«M  of  r>iher  acmntrlaa:  Pittetda  of  tlta 
nii«d  WIS  lea,  the  iiriii«h  dattam,  fwadait, 
dwiMerland,  and  a  vty  nmM  paH  Of  UMfi 
Amariea,  tinually  ti»a  antira  pfaaa  af  iha 
wartd  (•  *  atave  press,  ptirauinf  a  aottraa 
wblan  la  vtttik  i/r  had  (tnil  aaiiarallr  tNUl) 
•Hffdlnff  la  tka  dlalotaa  of  (lia  %fii9iwmu% 


controlling  It.  Because  the  American 
la  free  of  Oovemment  control,  it  has  a  cor- 
responding duty  to  make  the  best  poeslble 
\ise  of  Its  freedom.  Because  It  Is  not  free  of 
economic  control,  either  from  outside  pres- 
sure or  the  Inner  pull  of  superficial  self-in- 
terest, it  doee  not  fulfill  the  obligation  which 
lies  upon  it. 

During  the  year  of  crisis,  1944,  the  United 
States  will  go  through  a  test  almost  with- 
out precedent  among  the  great  powers  of 
the  world.  It  will  undertake  both  to  win  a 
war  and  conduct  a  national  political  cam- 
paign. There  are  few  Americans  and  few 
newspaper^  (outside  of  the  fascistlc  and 
traitorous  "poison  presc"  which  is  protected 
by  the  freedom  it  would  destroy) ,  who  would 
consciously  subordinate  the  winning  of  tbe 
war  to  political  considerations.  But  who  will 
challenge  the  truth  of  the  following  dual 
assertion? 

1.  Many  politicians  and  many  newspapers 
are  willing  to  gamble  on  a  possible  loss  in  the 
war  In  order  to  gain  an  assured  personal  or 
party  advantage  In  politics. 

a.  Few  politicians  and  few  newspapers  are 
vrilling  to  risk  a  poeslble  political  loss  in  order 
to  gain  an  assured  advantage  in  the  war. 


pouncuNs  AND  NxvraPAPna  obstruct  rkforu 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen  the 
Oovenunent's  fight  against  ruinous  infia- 
tion  made  more  difBciilt,  Indeed  half  frus- 
trated, by  political  hatchet  work  against  Gov- 
ernment officials  working  to  control  prices. 
David  Oinsburg,  the  most  valuable  man  in 
tbe  O.  P.  A.,  was  driven  out  of  office  because 
he  was  its  most  valuable  man,  not  merely  be- 
cause he  was  a  Jew.  Politicians  and  news- 
papers have  gambled  with  the  country's  se- 
curity, and  Jeopardized  the  future  value  of 
their  own  property,  for  Immediate  political 
ends. 

In  department  after  department  of  Gov- 
ernment, vitally  needed  administrators  have 
been  bounded  into  uniform,  in  order  to 
create  an  Impression  that  the  Government 
Is  a  refxige  for  slackers,  or  to  break  down  par- 
ticular kinds  of  administrative  work,  or  to 
discredit  men  of  a  certain  political  outlook, 
or  to  vent  and  propagate  racial  and  religiotu 
prejudices.  Politicians  have  led  in  these 
cowardly  and  venomous  attacks,  but  news- 
papers have  abetted  them,  either  by  active 
editorial  support,  or  by  news  reports  slanted 
to  give  them  dignity  and  force. 

We  have  seen  American  newspapers,  as  a 
class,  build  prejudice  agalnat  labor  uulona, 
not  by  seeking  out  and  dealing  with  the  real 
sins  In  aome  of  them,  but  by  treating  tba 
one-quartar  of  1  paroaat  af  UaM  loot  throtigh 
wUdoat  strlkea  aa  tf  tbaae  mleroaoople  work 
atoppagea  rspraaantad   general   aabotaga  of 
tba  war  affurt,    Labor'a  oo-strtko  pledge  waa 
fuimiad  99.75  paroent  In  1941.    That  flMfcaa 
It  Jutt  .31  peroant  purer  than  Ivory  aoap. 
Mow  many  newapapara  have  put  that  fact 
before  tbaur  raadcraf   How  many  newapapar- 
m«n,  reading  It  hare,  wltt  vartfy  the  auta- 
ment  and  publlab  tt?    By  faUlng  to  utl  tka 
truth  about  labor,  or  rather  by  creating  an 
ImprcMlon  oppoaite  to  the  truth,  they  nave 
Jeopardtaed  tbe  war  effort.    They  have  done 
ao  not  only  by  impairing  tha  morale  of  labor 
in  the  faoe  oi  a  rialng  coat  of  living,  but  by 
building  up  Inflationary  foreaa  which  hope 
to  drive  that  ooet  atlll  highav  by  weakening 
urganiBcd  labor  aa  a  faiva  afalnet  innatton, 
nnatly,  itta  aawipapara  of  tha  United 
•tataa  aa  a  wbola,  iMfa  navar  awakenad 
to  ma  faal.  and  therefore  have  never  aroiiaad 
tha  pacnila  to  H,  that  Maai  Oarmany  la  an 
iiilldltMr  inatar  manaaa  %•  tda  VdMad 
IHalaa  than  Japan,  Our  mlittary  higH  mm* 
mand  kn</wa  lliai  tttta  i«  true  in  the  iald  af 

Nam  Maaa,  aiiali  aa  raetat  idlHiiiUly,  mh 
truat  of  doMoifioy,  the  rtda  of  taiHa  foroa, 
and  otHar  dadlala  of  tka  pHaaiptag  af  Mf 
|>MtaratMi  of  IdJipidildiib  mo  fuMlr 
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FAimw  TO  QivB  mmi  ni 

What  wUl  b*  ttao  roto  ot  tba  pnat  In  Um 
•MaUic  PrwtdraUal  alaeUoo?  II  tha  ivrtng 
|r«f»«»«**c  fortaUa  ttaa  autumn  barrart,  this 
wtU  be  a  r«ar  In  wbUrb  tbe  praaa,  oatanalblj 
Indapaodant.  will  dcvota  iu  n«w»  and  edi- 
torial oolumna  mora  oomplately  than  aver 
baCoca  to  •  tma  itil»rt  praaentatton  of  ta- 
■QM  and  panoaaUtlM  to  tha  pnbUe.  X  bava 
ta  aUnd  two  raeant  occurrencaa. 

In  a  raoant  ecifrawtoful  by-alectlon  tn 
Dmtor.  OBO  of  ttm  rv^^**^  waa  a  wouDded 
major  of  liarteaa  wbo  up  to  tha  tlma  of  bla 
Domination  bad  been  tbe  toast  of  tbe  Denvar 
nawepapeie  In  tba  4  weeks  preceding  the 
alaetlon.  I  am  tnformad.  bis  name  appeared 
only  twtea  tn  tba  leading  Denver  daUy.  Mono 
or  bit  speecbea  or  aetlvlUea  were  reportad. 
Ttaa  otbar  Denrer  newapaper  on  ttoordvt 
of  an  abaantae  owimt,  gave  blm  traatmant 
as  sbabby.  Ha  waa  defeated.  I  re- 
and  proceed  to   tba 


In  l^brtmry  of  this  year.  OoTemor  Brlcker. 
of  Ohio,  a  candidate  for  Prealdent.  went  to 
and  held  hts  flrat  pram  confer- 
wttb  tba  keen-mlndad  nawa  slcfuths  of 
tbe  National  Capital.  Tbey  asked  him  pit- 
fall questions,  and  he  fell  Into  every  bole. 
^Bitort  the  conference  was  halfway  over,  the 
iMhmiwwrtmUt  vw*  winking  and  grinning 
at  tboM—ilng  ronmrta  of  the  unfortu- 
nate OoTemor.  Itiey  then  went  back  to  their 
oAcea  »"<1  wrote  up  the  interrtew.  Almost 
Cfvery  arttela  taiigraphed  out  of  Washington 
was  A  political  build-up  for  the  Ohloan.  No 
would  gain  the  most  remote  idea  of 
t«  It  would  actually  mean  if  be  should  be 

period  of  «rMi  MKb  as  the  one  we  are  llrtng 
in. 

IM  DM  MtpbiilM  timt.  in  mylng  this.  I  am 
.aol  ■■i^Milin  taif  fMMral  adraraa  opinion 
about  Republican  tsB^Mitw  fdr  President. 
(I  happen  to  regard  Oowrnor  Itaaaen.  of  MJn- 
and  Senator  Busion.  of  Ohio— both 
two  of  tbe  bast-flttsd  meo  in 
tito  Vatmt  Statos  for  tha  PtMtdaney.  al- 
tbolr  fttnsM  mwm  to  bo  a  polttloal 
.)  Tbe  polat  I  make  is  that  ttao 
ipers  are  taot  faHUling  the  duty  of  a 
to  Utl  tba  truth,  when  it  is  aol 
tho  kind  of  truth  that  ia  pliailaf  to  aows- 
papor  owners  or  the  busiaom  ooramnnlty. 
Plaally.  let  ma  ask  tbU  quaatton:  Why  U 
It  Booeavelt  tba  only  ponon  seriotaly 
tor  tba  Demoeratie  nomination  for 
t7  m  part,  of  eoon*.  Il  li  hocanm 
ba  Is  oar  national  Imdsr  ta  ttmt  of  irar.  and 
also  has  world-wide  prestige.  But  suppoaa 
tbara  were  do  war  and  no-  grare  Intema- 
qtiestlons  to  deal  wtth.  The  Demo- 
would  tban  be  confronted  wtth  the 
oboioa  of  laanaitnatlin  the  Prealdent  as  their 
Croafsst  eandldste.  or  of  rhooaing  be- 
(a)  some  follower  of  the  PrsiMmM  wlio 
weakened  by  years  of  aamult  tn  the 
American  presa.  or  (b)  sotna  Democrat  who 
sacapsrt  that  handicap  l^ecsuse  be  is  indto* 
^t»n«^t«KaM^  from  a  coDaerratiTe  Repubiicaa. 


POLZnCAI. 

Tba  fundamantal  isaaoa  tor  Mr. 
v^'s  renomtnatlon  4  yaoca  ata.  tn  my  opln- 
,  waa  tba  eCaetlva  teamwork  batwean  sucb 


c  oly 


cai  tury. 


belt 


Deaioerata  as 
tha  graat«r  part  of  the 
wielding  a  hatchet  against 
might  have  arisen  to 
greeslTe  polttlfal  forces, 
the  President  unscathed 
oOoa  he  holds,  but  had  a 
in  congrcaslonal  elections 
one  of  tho  moat  dangarou 
menta  of  tha  preaent 
tbe  part  playad  In  it  by 
material  whethtr  It  la  " 
to  bava  a  progreartva  oil 
Democrat  or  a  Reputaican 
danger  Ilea  in  the  fact 
of  the  United  States,  by 
of  emphasii  and  distcrtlc  a, 
Btroy  latolllgant  poUtlca 
large  part  of  the  countr 
If  this  should  lead  to 
Paadst  demagog  in  the 
crlala.  the  credit  for  dee 
erty  will  belong  chiefly 
Tbe  Judvaant,  however 

epltopb  t^on  tbe 


IfABTiH  Dna,  and 

j  merlcan  press,  la 

sll  Democrats  wbo 

lip  of  the  pro- 

dimUar  attach  left 
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IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  Bl  PRESENT ATIVES 


Friday,  June 


Mr.    ROWAN.    Mr 

leave  to  extend  my 
the  following  article 
which  appeared  In 
the  Chicago  Dally  Ne\^s 
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WssRnvoToit,  June  7. — 
In  the  years  preceding 
nated  t>y  a  fear  of  Rusa^ 
<tf  eonununtsm,  and  by 
perbape  Hitler  and  the 
tlemen  and  not  carry 
far     Had  not  this 
prevailed  tn  tbe  ISM'S 
leaders  of  tbe  world 
tha  SoTieu  to  blind 
vtekrd  nature  of  nasi- 
coppers  cotUd  have 
early  in  tha  (sme. 

R  aoama  to  me  that 
not    only    pravalU 
■trengtbaned.     If  sucb 
to  tha  paaca  of  the  world 
any  lam  fatal  to  ua  in  tb< 

T  woe 
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writt  m 


to(sy, 
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We   have   been   reading 
botindary  disptite  bet 
arament  in  exile  end  t 
wm  be  reading  more  of 
of  tbe  Polish  Premier 
whose  arrival  in  Wasblnkto 
by  tbe  State  Department 
after  the  eonclusion  of 
of  Polish-American  societies 
ona  of  tbe  delegatea  w 
ttoa  in  tbe  Polish 
oorted  from  tbe  ball  to 
abavik"  from  the  other 

Tet  It  appears  that 
aastcm  boundary  of  Poland 
of  tha  bittamess  I 
Slav    nations.      Bvcryobe 

,   boundary  could  be  fixe< 
of  everyone  but  a 

,   of  PoUab  naUonallaU 
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REMARKS 


A.  ROWAN 


23.  1944 


Speaker,    under 

remarks,  I  include 

Edwin  A.  Labey, 

June  7  issue  of 


CoMM  -omaM  BuKDa  llAirr 
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uneasy  hope  that 
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tbelr  aggressions  too 
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not  the  political 
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but    la    being 

thinking  waa  fatal 

betore,  wUl  it  be 
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tkm  of  1W»  borders.  Tbe  crlUcal  aspect  of 
the  dispute  is  the  belief  of  the  Poles  that  tha 
Soviet  Union  does  not  intend  to  respect  tbe 
Integrity  and  independence  of  the  Poliah 
state  that  does  Anally  emerge  from  the  war. 

rxAS  ruMCB  aoa 
Our  approach  to  tbe  problem  of  a  govern- 
ment for  liberated  Prance  is  compUcated  by 
a  fear  of  Oommunist  influence  In  that  gov- 
ernment, and  a  Red  purge  of  suspected 
collaborationists  in  France.  Similar  feara 
delayed  for  a  long  time  our  assistance  to  Mar- 
shal Tito  in  Yugoslavia.  No  doubt  tbe  same 
kind  of  apprehension  about  the  Reds  was  in 
the  mind  of  Prime  Minister  CburchlU  when 
be  publicly  played  footsie  with  the  UtUa 
weasel  wbo  sits  on  the  steaming  caldron  of 
resentment  among  Spanish  workers  and  peas- 
ants. Some  of  the  Romans  who  greeted  our 
Fifth  Army  troops  wore  arm  bands  bearing 
tbe  hammer  and  sickle  and  waved  red  flags. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  incident  wlU  preci- 
pitate a  good  many  tremors,  and  perhaps  fur- 
ther confuse  our  administration  of  the  lib* 
erated  territory  of  Italy. 

This  Red  phobia  la  a  .  inferiority  com- 
plex developed  by  the  indxistriallaed  nations 
over  tbe  years.  Communism  cannot  stir  the 
common  people  of  a  nation  that  meets  and 
solves  Its  social  and  Industrial  problems  as 
they  arise,  and  the  ability  to  do  those  things 
is  the  only  weapon  we  need  for  protection 
against  communism. 

NAXn    tXK    KBAL    THBSAT 

Yet  the  Naxls  will  be  the  main  threat  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  when  Nazi  Germany 
ia  defeated.  When  the  German  people,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Allies,  make  their  first 
halting  steps  back  toward  self -government, 
the  Nazi  underground  will  be  at  work.  If 
the  Nazis  themselves  could  not  destroy  un- 
derground resistance  in  4  years  of  occupation 
of  a  demoralized  nation  like  Prance,  who  is 
going  to  root  out  and  destroy  tbe  under- 
ground conniving  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  ruthless,  unmoral  men  who  have  been 
trained  for  a  decade  to  believe  In  their  In- 
fernal destiny  as  masters  of  tbe  world?  Tbey 
will  take  over  and  vitiate  every  people's  move- 
ment that  arises  In  Germany. 

Tbe  Naai  underground  will  be  tbe  real  peo- 
ple to  fear,  not  the  Russians.  If  we  dldnt 
suffer  from  this  Red  phobia,  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  turn  tbe  Job  of  policing  poet- 
war  Germany  over  to  tbe  Russians.  Tbey 
know  bow  to  find  a  Nazi,  and  what  to  do  with 
him,  better  than  tbe  rest  of  us. 
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Wben  the  History  of  World  War  No.  2 
Is  Recorded  A.  J.  Hif fias  Will  be  Writ- 
ten  Indelibly  Therein  as  One  of  dio 
World's  Greatest  IndnstriaKsts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  txnnauNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Loxiisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  down  in  the  deep  South  there 
is  a  man  by  the  name  of  A.  J.  Higgiiis, 
who  stands  today  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  industrialists.  He  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  builder  of  boats  in  the  world 
today. 


or  nrvABXOH  ■■riaiia  om  TBiaz  boats 

With  tbe  successful  invasion  of  Prance 
where  our  beachhead  has  definitely  been 
established  on  the  Normandie  Peninsula, 
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a  feat  of  military  genius  has  taken  place 
which  never  before  has  ever  been  paral- 
leled in  the  history  of  all  mankind. 
Without  Hig^ins  landing  boats  this  in- 
vasion, as  well  as  all  of  our  other  inva- 
sions, might  not  have  been  successful. 

Every  successful  invasion  must  have 
many  kinds  of  craft  but  there  are  two 
In  particular,  invasion  barges  to  carry 
the  soldiers  to  the  beaches,  and  the  tank 
lighters  to  put  those  Iron  monsters 
pounding  the  shallow  surf  for  a  foot- 
hold on  the  shore,  if  such  invasion  is  to 
t)e  successful.  Few  if  any  invasions  have 
taken  place  in  this  war  without  Higgins 
PT  boats.  Higgins  invasion  barges,  and 
Higgins  tank  lighters. 

CARcrxnxT  obvslofkd 

There  Higgins  landing  barges,  PT 
boats  and  tank  li<?hters  did  not  just  hap- 
pen overnight.  On  the  contrary,  it  took 
a  tremendous  amount  of  hard  work, 
sweat,  disappointments,  and  the  tenacity 
of  a  bulldog  to  develop  them.  I  recall 
several  years  prior  to  this  war  seeing  a 
man  by  the  name  of  A.  J.  Higgins  run  a 
weird  boat  high  upon  a  concrete  sea  wall 
and  over  a  strip  of  ground  at  full  speed. 
Some  people  said  he  was  crazy.  On  one 
occasion  the  Navy  ofScials  shook  their 
heads  and  inquired  as  to  the  amount  of 
life  insurance  this  fellow  Higgins  carried. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  naval  ofiQcials  to 
become  sold  on  these  boats  during  that 
period.  At  that  time  all  Higgins  re- 
ceived was  headaches,  heartaches,  hell, 
and  high  water. 

riEST    ASEtMBT.T    LIN« 

Tncn  came  America's  participation  In 
World  War  No.  2  and  with  it  came  the 
Higgins  assembly  line,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ican boat- building  history.  Three  floors 
of  boats  moving  tn  rapid  motion  from  the 
beginning  to  the  finished  production  was 
the  set-up  at  ihe  City  Park  Higgins  plant. 
Once  the  orders  for  these  boats  slowed 
down,  but  not  Higgins.  He  kept  build- 
ing boats.  Up  and  down  the  Industrial 
Canal  little  could  be  seen  except  HlgRlns 
boats.  Once  a  spectator  stated,  "Hig- 
gins will  wind  up  eating  those  boats  If 
he  \m'i  careful."  But  Higgins  kept  on 
building  boats.  Then  the  rush  orders 
came  and  an  unprecedented  number  of 
boats  wor6  delivered  In  a  record  time. 
This  was  one  of  the  many  times  that  Hig- 
gins looked  ahead  and  could  say  "The 
hell  it  can't  be  done." 

TREMENDOUS    JOB    OIVIW    RIOOIN8 

So  many  officials  high  In  Government 
affairs  were  attracted  to  Higgins  that  one 
morning  this  boat  builder  woke  to  find 
himself  with  the  biggest  contract  ever 
given  a  manufacturer  for  Liberty  ships. 
Hicrglns  went  to  work,  to  streamline  pro- 
duction with  an  assembly  line.  Insur- 
mountable odds  had  to  be  overcome  to 
produce  one  large  Liberty  cargo  ship  a 
day.  but  Hoggins  was  weU  on  his  way, 
and  that  perhaps  was  his  trouble,  he  was 
too  far  on  his  way  and  he  was  progressing 
too  rapidly.  Like  a  bombshell  his  con- 
tract was  canceled  as  his  dream,  lus  am- 
bition, his  impossible  feat  was  about  to 
come  true.  Too  much  pressure  from  his 
compeUtors.  who  expected  him  to  fail  and 
thpy  could  not  compete  with  him  if  he 
succeeded.    The  close  approach  of  his 


apparent  goal  of  success  caused,  in  effect, 
his  greatest  defeat  at  the  hands  of  others. 

OM   THS  CHIM,  SATa   BICCZMS 

With  most  men  such  a  bombshell  and 
shock  would  have  caused  their  immediate 
surrender  and  retirement.  Not  so  with 
Andrew  Higgins;  it  just  whetted  his  ap- 
petite all  tlie  more  for  success  and  ap- 
parently resulted  in  giving  him  even  more 
self-confidence,  that  one  thing  he  has 
seldom  been  without,  and  what  has  per- 
haps contributed  more  to  his  phenome- 
nal success  than  any  one  attribute. 

ini8T  RAvB  AaassiBLT-UKa  paoDocnotr 

Shortly  after  this  skeptical  cancelation 
that  caused  the  run-of-the-mill  remarks 
uttered  by  competitors,  casual  observers, 
and  jealous  enemies,  "He's  thiough,"  "I 
knew  he  was  a  flash  in  the  pan,"  "Two 
months  from  now  ycu  won't  hear  the 
name  of  Higgins  mentioned  again,"  Hig- 
gins and  I  were  standing  near  his  boat 
plant  on  the  Industrial  Canal  in  New 
Orleans  and  I  inquired,  "What  is  that 
high  steel  shed  and  that  hole  being  dug 
in  that  swamp  going  to  be  used  for?"  I 
further  said,  "Why  use  that  swamp- 
land?" "Well,"  said  Higgins,  "you  don't 
see  any  better  land  do  you?"  "No,"  was 
the  reply.  "Well,  that.  Congressman,  is 
going  to  be  an  assembly  line  where 
oceangoing  vessels  of  170  feet  and  longer 
will  start  moving  back  here  and  end  up  in 
the  water  completed."  I  looked  at  Hig- 
gins and  said,  "Come  on.  quit  your  kid- 
ding, tell  me  the  truth."-  "WeU,  we  al- 
ways put  up  the  roof  and  then  go  to 
manufacturing  and  see  who  finishes  first, 
the  ones  building  the  boats  or  the  ones 
building  the  plant,"  explained  Higgins. 
"Why  we  are  finishing  the  concrete  floor 
in  that  adjoining  plant  where  we  have 
been  producing  tank  lighters  for  6 
months." 

"Come  back  here  in  a  few  months.  Con- 
gressman, and  you  will  see  how  we  pro- 
duce those  170-foot  ocean  boats."  And 
come  back  I  did  and  here's  what  a  saw. 
The  178-foot  Simon  Bolivar  floating  there 
in  the  water,  the  only  seagoing  ship  in  the 
world  built  on  a  continuous  moving  pro- 
duction line. 

HlOOtWa  LOOKS  SKYWARD 

Not  content  with  his  champion  as- 
sembly line  production  of  streamlined 
ocean-going  vessels  after  his  hands  had 
previously  been  tied  by  that  unusual  can- 
celation, while  no  other  industrialist  In 
tbe  world  has  so  far  accomplished  or 
mastered,  but  Higgins  needed  more  work 
and  contracts  to  keep  his  mind  appar- 
ently occupied.  He  landed  a  whale  of  a 
contract  to  build  cargo  planes.  After 
numerous  troubles,  red  tape  and  inter- 
ruptions, any  one  of  which  would  prob- 
ably spell  failure  to  the  average  indus- 
trialist, Higgins  was  well  on  his  way. 
Given  speciflcatlons  for  pljrwood  con- 
struction at  first,  this  was  later  changed 
to  metal,  but  that  was  okay  to  Higgins. 
To  build  a  factory  In  that  low  land— all 
available  land  near  New  Orleans  is  low— 
Is  a  major  feat  in  Itself,  not  counting  the 
manufacturing  of  50  or  more  different 
needed  and  necessary  commodities  of 
war,  all  the  way  from  gun  mounts  to  tbe 
largest  cargo  planes  that  fly. 


OMtT  wnxOW  ITTN  LAaoaB 

This  aircraft  plant  is  a  revelation — ^the 
largest  of  Its  kind  In  the  world  except 
Willow  Run  at  Detroit.  It  covers  mere 
*than  45  acres.  A  half  dozen  baseball 
games  and  a  dozen  football  games  could 
all  be  In  progress  at  the  same  time  under 
this  gigantic  buUdlng. 

The  landing  field  adjoining  Is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Within  the 
walls  of  this  gigantic  plant  thousands 
labor  day  and  night  to  make  Curtis  46 
cargo  planes  to  carry  men.  munitions, 
guns,  and  military  supplies  to  the  boys 
at  the  fronts  all  over  this  world. 

not  uwcTwa  to  aoAta  anb  plamu 

Here  are  some  of  the  products  that  are 
supplied  to  help  lick  the  Axis.  Higgins 
Industries  manufactures  Higgins  plas- 
tics, radio  telephones,  torpedo  launching 
tubes,  airplanes,  camouflage  smoke  gen- 
erators, machine-gun  turrets,  Higgins 
marine  engines,  veneers,  solar  stills, 
torpedo  fire  indicators,  helicopters, 
hypoid  gears,  motor-driven  acetylene- 
burning  machines,  Higgins  propellers, 
quartz  (radio)  crystals,  armored  sup- 
port boats,  vee  drive  gears,  landing  boats, 
release  hooks,  ramp  locks,  Higgins  pro- 
file shapers,  tank  lighters,  Higgins  rud- 
ders, remote  vacuum  engine  controls, 
gun  cooling  systems,  marine  mufflers, 
fuel  strainers,  Higgins  turbine  pumps, 
electrical  distributor  boxes,  water  re- 
claimer stills,  telescopic  steering  wheels, 
amphibious  vehicles,  manual  and  elec- 
tric ramp  winches,  fuel-line  dehydra- 
tors.  tow  boats,  rudder  gear  boxes.  Hig- 
gins electro-mechanical  steering  control 
systems,  remote-relekse  controls  for  tor- 
pedo launching  racks,  patrol  boats,  bilge 
drains,  fire  boats,  limiber  products,  steel 
tugs,  salvage  craft,  Higgins  patented 
steering  wheels  with  spinning  spoke, 
portable  rehaul  and  launching  trailers, 
motor  gun  boats,  under-water  exhausts, 
automatic  switches  for  carbon-dioxide 
systems,  barrage-balloon  boats,  tripping 
hooks.  Higgins  reversing  or  maneuver- 
ing rudders,  cross-drive  transmissions 
for  multiple-engine  installations,  rescue 
boats,  marine  toilet  flushing  pumps, 
engine  cooling  systems,  cargo  ships, 
marine  transmissions,  buoy  boats, 
bonded  wood  panels  and  shapes,  gun 
mounts,  motor  torpedo  boats  cPT's). 

PftAIsa   OOUSB   TaOM    AaOVMO   tks   wosls 

Lord  Mountbatten  said: 

without  ths  boaU  that  Higgins  msnufoc- 
tured  tbs  Combined  Operations  Commsnd 
could  not  exist. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox 
said: 
The  Higgins  boat  Is  a  good  bost. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark's  wife  related: 
Higgins  workers  are  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
I  iirge  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  donata 
more  blood  and  buy  aU  the  bonds  you  can. 

Columnist  Tinney  In  her  ooliunn  Man 
of  the  Week  wrote: 

Andrew  J.  Higgins  is  an  industrial  eom- 
mando.  a  boat  buUder  wbo  Is  a  do-cr  axtd 
wbo  also  talks  picturesquely. 

Columnist  George  Adams  in  his  col- 
umn Today's  Talk,  wrote  the  following: 

"The  man  with  a  plan."  It  could  easily 
be  applied  to  such  flgiires  as  Benry  For^ 
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or  Mr   mgstn*.  for  they  b«Tt 
wtUi  pUot— that  they  have 


•tvays 
worked  out  tn 

llAJor  Qencral  flnith.  oommander  of 
Marine  Ampblbloai  Forces,  in  deacrlb- 
Mm  the  eoceenftU  capture  of  Tvawa. 
wrote: 

Hlcftas  boat*  did  what  wae  ejcpeeled  of 

Soocc.  brotber  of  Bladame 
Kal-sbek.  In  a  vtiit  to  Hlgglns 
In  1M3.  remarked. 
The  ootpnt  at  your  pUnt  Is  magnlftrwit. 


B.  D.  Cochrane.  Chief  of  the 
Navy  DeiwuUueat  Bureau  of  Ships,  said: 

Beart^  wtialiilallniM  on  the  eoapteUon 
«t  OM  IjOOMta  tavk  UgMet.  Tour  ■uceewful 
iftirte  are  deeply  apfweetated.  TtM  Ughtere 
are  wklng  around  the  world.  Tou  have 
evary  waeon  to  be  proud- 


Senator  MiA»,  Of  the  Traman  commit- 
tee, remarked: 

Tou  eolve  the  problems  on  the  Job,  and 
aoat  run  to  Weshtncton  or  to  the  prees.  And 
that  ti  why  your  record  to  an  eicepttonal  one. 
So  what  we  need  Is  probably   more  Hlg- 


The  Ithaca.  N.  T..  Journal  wrote: 

lien  Uke  Hlgglns  ntuM  to  ba  kiftt  down. 
Bu  bold  plans  startle  conesnratlee  Oovem- 
ment  oOdals.  but  he  seems  to  know  how  to 
deliver  ifie  goods. 

CooiUMWian  Lbomam  W.  Hall,  of  New 
York,  after  a  tour  through  Hlgglns  In- 
dustries, remarked - 

This  Is  tlM  mat  war  plant  I  have  been  in 
whSM  aS  amplafaBB  wtn  tmmj  sacived  in 
dfstag  their  duties  aiid  boS  slandlii( 
talking  about  laat  Satoiday^  lootbaU 


Here  is  what  Ooocreasman  O'Bam  oi 
tftw  York  said: 

Tour  patrtoUsas  and  yo«r  aUilty  to  pro- 
due>  to  thoRM|0ly  appreciated  by  everyone, 
yuuug  and  old.  rich  aad  poor.  Tour  eon- 
tHbvtlon.  simUar  to  the  susiUlbwIlsiia  at 
ly  othsiB.  wfll  Mildly  brtng  thta  war  to  a 
and  lasting 


Louisiana  Manufactxirers  Association. 
tn  a  salute  to  men  and  women  of  in<glns 
wrote: 


Thm  Afway-Havy  B  Aag  so  proudly  flying 
atod  tlM  lapel  ptna  being  worn  are  symbols  of 
a  vital  Job  that  to  being  weU  dona. 

Vron  a  British  Commando  report: 

Bone  R.  A.  r  cnub  boau  will  do  the  Job. 
But  best  of  aU  to  the  Blgglas  Bureka. 

From  various  sources: 

The  Bureau  of  Shlpe  U  foUowlag  with  ad- 
miration the  effort*  you.  the  officials  and 
workers  ef  WUggaaa  Industnea.  are  patting 
fonh  to  aeosapMi  the  heavy  ta&k  we  have 
Bapnesfl  upoB  you.  (Bureau  of  Bb^s.  U.  8. 
Hsvy.  Washtngton.  D.  C .  April  IMS.) 

Thera  to  aottiliig  llka  thto  plant  snywhere 
Bl  tha  United  Statee.  This  should  bs  sd- 
vartlssd  sa  an  example  of  tha  new  South. 
(Ttank  Kdok.  SMfttary  of  ths  Navy.) 
They  always  delivered  ahead  of  time  and 
tBan  they  promtond.  (Bear  Admiral 
Land.  Chairman.  U.  B.  Maritime  Oom- 
) 

The  saltaBClty  and  pesflbnaaaae  of  equip- 
Bkent  ptoduead  by  yr^gg*"*  ladustiy  which 
X  have  Just  eeen  on  s  94.000  mOe  Inspection 
«np  to  a  trlbvSe  to  the  geniue  of  American 
and  ths  sklU  at  the  workmen  who 
ti.  (Lt  Oen.  Brehon  Somervell.  ApiH 
IMS.) 


Lonlstana  Is  proud  to  proclaim  Andrew 
teekson  Hlgglns  as  Its  ilrst  citizen  during  thto 
great  period  of  natl<  nal  crisis.  (Country 
Built  by  Men  of  Courage,  by  Hale  Boggs. 
printed  In  the  Washln  :ton.  D.  C.  Pathfinder, 
^nuary  IMS.) 

One  of  the  Hlggliu  motor  torpedo  boats 
stayed  close  to  our  transport  for  the  entire 
16  days  of  passage  fMm  America  to  Africa, 
Whenever  our  Itotenln  i  device  picked  up  tha 
eotind  of  a  submarl  ks.  the  Hlgglns  boat 
would  move  in  a  wld»  circle  and  gradually 
spiral  to  the  center  ur  til  It  was  directly  over 
tha  sound.  It  would  then  let  go  a  depth 
charge  that  almost  t  lew  the  torpedo  boat 
out  of  the  wmter.  but  i ;  kept  right  on  its  way. 
Theee  active  little  b<  su  were  in  no  small 
way  responsible  for  sal  ety  and  effectiveness  of 
the  transport.  (By  a  >etty  officer  (name  not 
given )  who  was  a  stew  ird  on  a  transport  Just 
before  the  African  in\Mion.     January  1»43.) 

I  wish  to  say  thai  our  landings  In  the 
Solomons  were  made  Just  as  planned  and 
Just  the  way  you  tau  [ht  us  to  do  it  at  the 
school.  And  to  show  1  rhat  thorough  training 
will  do.  all  was  aocomp  ished  with  a  minimum 
of  casualties.  (By  Second-Class  Water 
Tender  B.  A.  Weathen ,  U.  8.  N..  who  had  at- 
tended the  Hlgglns  wat  operators  school. 
Written  to  Richsrd  i.  McDerby.  senior  In- 
structor at  the  school.     January  1943.) 

Biggins  says,  "If  I  m  ist  take  a  fee  for  build- 
ing cargo  planes  and  rnglnes  Just  to  make  It 
legal,  give  me  half  of  \  hat  anyone  else  U  get- 
ting." This  is  really  refreshing  in  view  of 
the  scandals  sbout  eiormous  profits  in  war 
contracts.  ( From  Insl  le  Washington .  column 
by  Btaabeth  May  Cral ;.  January  1943.) 

The  South  should  t  ike  time  off  snd  drink 
a  toast  to  Andrew  Big  ;lns  (or  his  action  on  a 
very  important  item-  plywood.  (Rxissell  A. 
Cook,  in  a  letter  to  ;he  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States.  June. 1 943  ) 

Hlgglns  Industrlss  again  extends  its  war 
UMfulnesB  by  taking  t  contract  tO  turn  out 
rapidly  100  small  stee  shlpe  of  a  new  design 
for  the  Army.  (Tii  lea-Plcayune  editorial, 
June  1943  ) 

Hlgglns  is  a  wlzart  on  mass  prod\2ction. 
(Bdltorial  In  the  Alb  ny  (Oreg.)  Democrat- 
Herald.  June  1943.) 

Labor,  men.  material,  and  New  Orleans 
generally  are  profltln ;  m  a  large  way  from 
the  Hlgglns  Industrie  i  (Walter  Parker.  In 
the  Official  Daily  Cour ;  Record,  June  1943.) 

Without  the  equlpa  ent  you  are  sending  us 
the  Commandos  could  not  function.  (Hillary 
St.  George,  official  historian  of  the  British 
Commandos,  in  an  sklress  to  Hlgglns  em- 
ployees. Jtily  1943.) 

lust  whst  the  Hlgg  ns  plants  are  doing  to 
help  America  win  th4  war  cannot  be  easily 
visualised  by  us  peo  »le  here  at  home.  In 
Africa  and  In  Sicily  i  nd  in  the  Pacific  isles 
Blggtns  boats  are  pro'ing  almost  Invaluable. 
(Bdltorial  tn  ths  New  Orleans  States.  August 
1»4S> 

The  men  and  worn  a  of  Higglns  are  doing 
the  impoeslble.  and  1  bey  are  doing  it  well. 
Andrew  Hlgglns,  that  doughty  dreamer  and 
mighty  maker,  to  the  rorld's  greatest  builder 
of  small  boats,  a  mai  to  be  proud  of.  And 
the  workan  at  Blgghi  i  are  sssn  and  women 
f or  aU  of  tM  to  bo  proi  d  at,  because  It  U  they 
who  have  molded  ttaise  weapons  for  sttack 
oiot  of  wood  and  steel  (Senator  Exloobz.  of 
the  Tttmisn  commlttt  e.  Augtist  7.  1943.) 

No  msttrr  what  t  >e  terrain  may  be,  or 
whether  a  body  of  wi  ter  Is  shallow  or  deep, 
a  to*gg*«»"  boat  is  toui  h  enough  to  make  the 
grade  satisfactorily.  From  the  Berlin.  Ind.. 
Times  of  September  s  id  October  1943.) 

Wherever  fighting  t  ten  have  come  to  gripe 
With  the  enemy  on  tsl  >s  and  continents.  Htg- 
gtas  lan«llng  boats  sid  tank  lighters  have 
bean  there  to  speed  1  be  men  to  the  beaeh- 
(Bdttarlal  In  the  Shreveport  Jour- 
IMS.) 

It  U  the  presence    m  th(!  American  scene 
of    cuch    men    as    1  ^igcltis     •    •     •    that 
moat  for  piaoetlme  Industry  and 


commerce.  (Bdltorial  from  the  Ban  Antonio, 
Tex..  Express.    October  1943.) 

Our  soldier  boys  can  rest  assured  that  so 
long  as  such  men  as  Hlgglns  are  In  the  world, 
tyranny  wUl  be  swept  from  the  world,  and 
their  every  effort  and  sacrifice  will  not  have 
been  in  vain.  (George  Matthew  Adams,  as 
(Tinted  In  the  Times-Picayune.) 

As  the  showings  st  Salerno  and  Tarawa 
suggest,  the  United  States  today  possesses 
an  incomparable  fleet  of  Higgins  -boats. 
•  ••  To  fill  the  hurry-up  call  for  addi- 
tional landing  equipment,  the  W  P.  B.  prob- 
ably has  called  In  Andrew  Jackson  Higglns. 
the  New  Orleans  boat  builder  whoee  genius 
for  organisation  and  knack  for  getting  things 
done  in  a  hurry  are  needed  now.  (Editorial. 
San  Antonio  News.  Dec.  13,  1943.) 

We  used  Riggtiis  personnel  landing  boats 
and  tank  lighters.  They  lived  up  to  what 
was  expected  of  them.  Hlgglns  PT  boats 
were  used  extensively  to  chase  off  the  Jap 
Navy  (Sgt.  Ray  Goodman  in  Nov.  26.  1943. 
Tlmes-Plcajrime  Interview  describing  the 
first  Marine  landing  in  Guadalcanal  Island.) 

Then  I  ran  to  the  beach  with  a  couple  of 
corpemen  and  unscrewed  three  machine  gxma 
from  Higgins  boats.  (Lt.  Com.  O.  M.  Bruce, 
describing  to  Associated  Press  a  Jap  attack 
on  a  United  States  naval  field  hospital  on 
BougalDvUle  Island,  Nov.  15.  1943.) 

I  have  not  been  dry  a  single  day  since  I 
splashed  ashore  from  a  Higgins  boat.  (Prank 
Tremalne.  United  Press  correspondent,  de- 
scribing Bougsinvllle  Island  landing.) 

We  landed  on  Cholsel  Island,  near  Bougain- 
ville, In  Higgins  boats  without  opposition. 
(Pvt.  (1st  d.)  r.  J.  Jagone.  Marine  para- 
trooper, to  Associated  E>res8.  Nov    6.  1943.) 

Theee  battalions  and  others  supportmg  the 
three  landing  teams  went  shoreward  In  Hlg- 
glns boats  (Richard  W  Johnston.  A  P.  cor- 
respondent, describing  the  successful  Marine 
attack  on  Tarawa.  November  36.  1943.) 

Thto  production  and  performance  record 
at  Higgin«  Is  unequaled.  Andrew  Jackson 
Hlgglns  can  be  said  to  be  the  number  one 
boat  producer  in  the  Nation.  You  men  and 
women  of  Higgins  are  doing  the  Impossible 
and  you  are  doing  it  well.  (Senator  Hmmixt 
M  Ktloorb.  of  the  Truman  committee.) 

People  work  for  other  men  but  they  work 
with  A.  J.  H.     (Higgins  Industries  foreman.) 

Today's  Noah  Is  Andrew  J.  Higgins  of  New 
Orleans,  who  might  have  been  a  Methodist 
but  to  now.  like  his  predecessor,  a  trans- 
portationlst.     (Liberty  magazine.) 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day  let  us  thank 
God  for  Hlgglns  Industries  labor  and  man- 
agement which  has  given  us  the  landing 
boats  with  which  to  conduct  our  north 
African  campaign.  (Lt.  Gen.  Dwlght  Btoen- 
bower.) 

My  over-all  Impression  is  the  same  as  that 
of  every  citizen  of  New  Orleans  where  An- 
drew Jackson  Higgins  has  dreamed  dreams 
and  worked  for  them  for  years — ^nanoely,  that 
Hlgglns  has  plenty  on  the  ball.  (Donald  T. 
Wright.  In  Waterways  Journal.  November 
ao.  1948.) 

Happily,  we've  had  the  weapon  to  meet 
them— PT  boats— aitd  they've  certainly  gons 
to  town.  Hiuadreds  of  the  barges  have  beSB 
sunk  and  thousands  of  Japanese  soldiers 
have  been  lost.  We  frequently  knock  off  10 
bargas  a  day  around  New  Guinea.  (Navy 
Boeretary  Prank  Knox.  December  15,  1948.) 

Getting  back  to  the  Higglns  gigantic 
airplane  factory,  where  cargo  planes  are 
produced  and  wing  panels  for  Curtiss 
Wright  at  Buffalo  are  manufactured. 
When  you  talk  to  A.  J.  Hlirgtns  there  he 
says.  "With  me  It  Is  anything  from  boats 
to  ships  to  planes  to  helicopters." 

New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  large  dtles 
In  the  country  that  Is  busily  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  of  material  and  vital 
commodities  for  the  war  effort.  One  out 
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of  five  factory  woriters  Iri  the  great  city 
of  New  Orleans  work  for  Higgins  In- 
dustries. 

Kieems  ata  school 

Over  2.000  students  have  been  trained 
in  the  last  18  months  at  the  Higglns  Boat 
Operators  and  Idarine  Maintenance 
School. 

OBM OCXACT  nv  ACTIOM 

So  remarkable  have  been  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  modem  industrial 
wizard  that  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion has  filmed  a  motion  pictm-e  of  the 
life  and  accompli.shments  of  A.  J.  Hig- 
gins, which  is  t>eing  distributed  at  this 
very  moment  to  33  foreign  countries. 

To  sum  It  all  up  in  a  few  words.  It 
might  be  well  to  quote  what  a  soldier  said 
as  he  emerged  from  the  Higgins  plant, 
"It  is  so  gigantic  and  remarkable  that  it 
takes  your  breath  away.  In  is  almost  too 
fantastic  and  too  great  to  be<rue.  But 
that  is  why  we  have  the  equipment  to 
win  this  war." 


G.  I.  Joe  Wants  A  Break 


EXTENSION  OP  REBilARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PSmfSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Friday.  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
meet  the  many  requests  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  woiid  from  O.  I. 
Joe.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today  to 
grant  preferences  in  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus war  property  to  veterans. 

One  G.  I.  Joe — Sgt.  Harold  Ungar— 
awaiting  D-day  in  England  had  this  to 
say: 

While  on  tour  of  duty  here  in  England,  we 
have  noticed  the  staggering  amount  of  equip- 
ment of  every  description,  and  with  the  Is- 
lands throughout  the  Pacific  theater  sim- 
ilarly equipped,  we  began  to  wonder  what 
will  happen  to  much  tJf  it  when  this  war  is 
over — which  we  are  determined  to  end  soon. 

Discussion  durlug  rest  period  Is  somewhat 
as  follows: 

Jack  Trumbal  of  Boston.  Uass.:  "My  broth- 
er Is  In  Italy  and  when  this  war  Is  over  we 
hope  to  buy  a  launch  from  the  Army  or 
Navy  and  convert  it  into  a  fishing  boat  and 
then  we  can  make  a  living  aU  right.  That's 
all  we  want." 

WiUard  Woanlak  from  Ohio:  "If  I  could  get 
two  good  tractors  and  a  six-by-six  off  the 
Army  at  a  cheap  price  I  o(>uld  farm  my 
brothers  land  much  better  snd  the  whole 
family  would  be  better  off." 

A  Pennsylvania  trucker  said :  "Before  I  got 
Into  the  war  I  was  saving  io  buy  a  good 
Mack  tractor  and  trailer,  but  iJong  came  the 
war  and  all  my  savings  are  gone.  But  if  the 
Army  will  seU  me  this  Job  here  I'm  driving. 
It  certainly  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  me  get  set  after  the  vmr." 

The  same  stories  are  told  in  the  pro- 
fessional bracket  and  by  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  is  now  in  uniform. 

The  general  idea  Is  that  there  must 
be  some  feasible  plan  whereby  this 
equipment  and  merchandise  can  be  made 
available  to  the  veterans  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable consideration  through  an  agency 
established    by    the    (3ov;mment    and 
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which  would  not  Involve  any  middleman. 

I  agree  with  S?t.  Harold  Ungar's  plan. 
It  is  sound,  sensible.,  and  feasible,  and  I 
hope  the  House  committee  will  give  it 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 
This  is  only  a  small  consideration  to 
grant  our  gallant  boys  who  are  giving  so 
much  for  all  of  us. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  to  grant  preferences  In  the  disposal 
of  surplus  war  property  to  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  the  Ofllce  of  8\irplus  War  Prop- 
erty, at  the  head  of  which  shaU  be  a  Direc- 
tor appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

8ec.  a.  The  Director  may  employ  and  &x 
the  compensation,  within  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws  and  regulations  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as  amended, 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sac.  8.  It  shall  be  the  funcUon  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Surplus  War  Property : 

( 1 )  to  centralize,  so  far  as  is  practicable.  In 
one  disposal  agency  responsibility  for  the  die- 
poeal  of  aU  property  of  the  same  type  or 


(2)  to  exercise  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  transfer  of  any  surplus  war 
property  In  the  poasesslon  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency  to  any  Government  agency: 

(S)  to  supervise  disposal  of  surplus  war 
property  so  as:  (a)  to  insure  the  moet  ad- 
vantageous deal  to  the  Government;  (b)  to 
discourage  and.  if  possible,  to  prevent  dis- 
posals to  speculators:  and  (c)  to  encourage 
sales  to  ex-servicemen  and  ex-serviccwomen 
in  acquisitions  of  such  property  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  their  own 
small  tnislnesses  or  farms. 


Off  My  Chest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  pxuMSTLvawu 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

1ST.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  splendid 
statement  by  Mr.  PhiUp  Wylle  entitled 
"Off  My  Chest"  which  was  reprinted 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News,  Miami,  F!a. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  America's  stuck  whistle, 
stopped  his  Johnny-one-note  campaign 
against  crooks  In  labor  long  enough  the  other 
day  to  mutter  that  there  wasn't  any  antl- 
Seirttism  In  America— Just  people  worrying 
about  It — and  what  was  all  the  fuss?  Well, 
some  of  my  best  friends  are  anti-Semites. 
I  know  that  the  very  great  majority  of 
Americans  do  not  take  part  In  this  sinister 
fad.  polls  have  made  that  clear,  but  there  Is 
too  much  of  It  here  In  Miami,  and  In  New 
Tork.  Boston,  and  Chicago  for  the  comfort  of 
common  citizens  like  me.  To  say  It  doesn't 
exist  Is  like  putting  a  brick  on  the  safety 
Vf  ive.  That's  what  a  column  Is,  Isn't  it.  Peg? 
People  like  you  and  me  ought  to  uu  a  pound 
of  steam  and  the  free  press  to  get  the  record 
straight.  Jews  cant.  They  would  be  argu- 
ing against  those  who  have  already  con- 
demned them.  That  leaves  us.  Wherefore, 
your  analyst  is  putting  out  an  extra. 


I  have  heard  hundreds  of  mallciotis  chargss 
brought  agaliut  the  Jews  by  people  I  know, 
most  of  whom  shotild  know  better.  TlMae 
charges  are  always  of  two  kinds,  either 
charges  that  could  be  made  with  exactly 
equal  truth  against  all  humanity,  or  lies. 
The  people  who  maJLe  them  are  unable  or 
unwUUng  to  check  fact  and  find  out  truth. 
So  they  repeat  lies  w:ithout  the  slightest 
realization  of  their  origin  of  their  monstrous- 
ness. 

They  blame  Jews  In  particular  for  thoea 
human  failings  of  which  we  are  all  guilty 
equally,  and  which  have  led  to  the  misery  of 
this  hour — though  it  is  plain  even  to  them 
that  the  Jews  have  suffered  most  from  it. 
That  lack  of  logic,  of  heart,  of  wisdom,  is  at 
once  the  saddest  and  the  snidest  of  man's 
weaknesses.  Numberles«  times  In  his  history 
he  has  piuilshed  one  group  or  another  in 
spitef\tl  vengeance  for  seme  calamity  brought 
about  by  the  greed  or  the  stupidity  of  all 
groups  together.  Hitler  did  it  most  recently 
to  Jews,  then  to  Protestants  and  Catholica. 
Shall  we  follow  him? 

To  be  an  antl-Ssmlte  is  to  repudiate  our 
Constitution  and  to  deny  every  syllable  of 
meaning  in  the  story  of  America.  People 
don't  think  of  that,  but  every  law  we  have 
made  is  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  the  Indi- 
vidual and  his  rights.  Talk  does  not  often 
lead  to  chaoe.  But  there  has  never  been  a 
chaos  that  was  not  preceded  by  talk,  much 
talk,  all  prejudiced,  Ignorant,  underground, 
dishonest,  and  evil.  My  mean-talking  friends 
are  not  planning  action.  The  very  thought 
would  mske  them  shudder.  But  the  tone 
their  muttering  takes  is  the  sort  that  can 
stampede  Idiots — and  hss  done  so  ■  thousand 
times.  They  are  people  who  should  not  stsnd 
as  poor  examples  to  the  less  Intelligent,  the 
less  decent,  the  vicious,  snd  morally  deficient. 

They  Jiut  don't  reason.  They  tell  me — all 
of  them— that  some  of  their  best  friends  are 
Jews  and  that  there  are  "fine"  Jews.  Five 
minutes  later  they  belittle  and  demesn 
Jews — thus  thrusting  knives  In  the  backs  of 
those  "best  friends."  They  are  too  empty- 
headed  to  perceive  that,  by  everybody  else, 
their  Jewish  friends  are  automatically  in- 
cluded in  their  generality.  That  is  one  meas- 
ure of  their  stupidity.  They  ought  to  know, 
if  they  are  over  10  years  old.  that  the  propor- 
tion of  fine  people  amonj;  GentUes  runs  just 
the  same,  to  the  last  decimal  point.  And 
they  should  remember  that  whenever  a  group 
Is  disenfranchised  or  destroyed,  mankind  then 
has  the  tjrrant  or  executioner  to  deal  with. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  l>e — themselves.  Fi- 
nally, they  should  have  been'  Uught  this 
truth:  Those  who  persecute  one  group  inevi- 
tably turn  upon  others  I  daresay  60  percent 
of  the  anti-Semitic  tolkers  known  to  me  are 
also  antl -Catholic.  Suijpose  their  vrocds. 
which  hsve  the  same  darkling  color  that  made 
pogroms  In  Europe,  become  reality?  Against 
whom  would  they  strike  next? 

But  let  us  half -suppose  it.  Like  the  shrewd 
hillbUly  In  the  fable,  let  us  turn  propaganda 
into  imagined  reality.  If  It  happened— whst? 
Suppose  all  Jews  vanished  at  the  stroke  of 
midnight.  What  evU  would  be  undone? 
What  blessing  would  result?  What's  thU  talk 
all  about? 

The  next  day.  there  would  still  be  as  many 
crimes  committed.  p<!r  capita.  Prisons 
would  remain  proportionately  as  full.  The 
Incidence  of  gangsters  and  raplsu  would  rise 
lUlghtlr-  The  number  of  corrupt  political 
lesders  and  ofllce  holders  would  hardly  di- 
minish by  a  handful.  We'd  lose  ground  in 
the  war.  where  hundreds  of  thoussnds  of 
good  Allied  soldiers  were  missing,  and  be- 
cause the  Axis  would  lose  nobody.  Mo  prob- 
lem of  the  peace  would  change  a  hair- 
breadth. Even  Ptkleetine  would  then  be  tha 
Arab  problem  it  always  was.  The  strlkefs 
would  still  strike;  John  L.  Lewis  and  Petrlllo 
would  still  haunt  us.  There  would  be  4 
percent  more  food — but  distribution  would 
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tackl*.  4  p««»nt  more  material  for  c)otb«« — 
and  nobody  much  left  to  make  dotbea.  and. 
of  courae.  taxea  would  rlae  4  percent.  The 
movtas  and  .the  radio  wouldn't  mtaa  •  beat. 
la  ^>tt«  of  what  the  antl-Semltea  have  aakJ. 
Only  ibe  qt»llty  would  auffer.  The  market 
VOOM  mg.  but  not  coUapee.  for  there  are  not 
tiwt  mtmj  Jews  in  it  and  the  arerase  Jew 
la  poor.  In  h>1U.  a(aln.  at  the  Illiterate  folk- 


tlie 


:l<|l 


#1 


Ho  i«ln.  What  loM?  Well— most  of  the 
ptoplB  who  mav.e  America  laugh  would  be 
goo*,  for  one  tblnc  and  many  of  the  people 
who  totKh  otir  bearU  eTery  day;  poeu.  wrlt- 
«■.  drmmatuta.  )oumaliaU.  beat-loved  radio 
MMI  movtt  9tmn  and  muaictana— tbouaanda 
noa  Ifcm— nili  of  theae.  Tou  can  wrtu  the 
tM  fMaMlf •  We'd  loM  btintfrodi  ot  great 
•plats,  myrtoda  of  Imbm  oaaa.  and 
I  o(  tbouaanda  of  the  kindest  people 
ta  Hisrtf  boaMas.  Our  culture  would  be 
knocked  out  and  the  throat  of  our  mirth 
vottld  ba  eut.  Quit*  a  loss.  But  It's  noth> 
la|.  We'd  lose  M  many  aetentlsta  that  the 
■n^NasoC  n*B  wotiUt  be  art  back  the  length 
e(  foor  yftMlf  ttfattma.  Wi>  d  Uwe  the  mil- 
llMa  of  babtea  and  adults  tbetr  research  was 
(OlM  to  ^^  saved  We  d  loee  thoiuands 
of  man  now  thlnklns  up  inMniBMalB  of  ele« 
torr— and  all  the  uncountaMa  MftBaa  thaf 
would  have  Invented  for  the  empire  we 
call  the  future.  U  we  had  cauaad  thta.  we'd 
loae  the  American  CcnstltuUoo  and  lU  Bill 
flf  Bltlf*  **^  sectirlty.  everybody's  liberty. 
M»  iaif-reapect.  and  the  immortal  aottls  of 
•ontnbutad  to  the  maaaura- 
avan  by  talk.  "Informa- 
tion, pisasa."  would  be  wiped  out  We'd 
loaa  Bamay  Banicb  and  Hedy  LsMarr  and 
Aibsct  Blnstatn.  and— hell! 
Think.    Tblnk    booaaUy.    That's    all    It 


_  tba  brief  moment  It  took  to  Mt 
I  i^kfceva  farts.  Mr  Pagler  baookOBgad 
~  Bi  now  saee  that  thara  la  antl- 
But.  ba  says,  it  Is  tba  doing  of 
Marshall  Field  and  PM.  They,  are  responsl- 
bla  (In  Pegler'a  nervous,  fast -shifting  brain) 
for  every  bit  of  the  bigotry  of  unsssUnUated 
Amerlcaiu  and  for  the  thoughtleas  cruelty 
of  thoaa  other  Americans  who  biven't  a  right 
to  tba  dignity  of  that  name.  Marshall  Field 
and  PM.  eh?  If  that's  true,  then  Pegler 
Is  responsible  for  all  the  strikes,  and  by  his 
own  definition.  Come.  come.  pal.  Oet  that 
whistle  Jammed  on  the  old  tune  again.  The 
aaw  notc'a  sour  and  screechy. 


1. 


•f  NatioMl  Libcratioo 
LanackMl  in  Waskinstoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

or  JtSW  TOBK 
JH  TBE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSKNTATIVES 


Ur. 


Friday.  June  23.  1944 

SOMERS    of    New    York.    Mr. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

oMurks  lo  the  Rkcord.  I  submit  an  article 
kppekring  In  the  current  issue,  of  tbe 
Answer: 

CoMMRm  or  National  LmsATioM 
Laitnchis  im  WAaMiwcrow 

tbe  first  Ume  In  1800  years  (the  last 
revolt  under  Bar  Kocbba  was  crxiahad 
I C.  X  )  a  unlflad  group  of  Hebrews  have 
ether  to  redaam  the  Hebrew  na- 
aty  and  oatabllah.  In  exUe.  tbe 
Ittca  of  National  .Liberation. 
__Jhrw OQWunlttee.  as  tbe  temporary  trustee 
of  Uebiaw  nauonal  interests.  wiU  apply  to 
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conf  ere  ice 
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Iran  an 
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Jew  sh 
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PaU  Btlne 
Hetrew 


(iui  Allied  powers  for 
cgnltlon  now  accorded 
liberation  in  exile.  It  w 
B.  Bergson.  bead  of 
tlonal  Liberation,  at 
18.    The  press 
newly  -established 
Avenue  In  Washlngtoi 
merly  boused  the  ' 

Though  tha  Hebrew 
Liberation  Is  being 
izcd.  the  activities  of 
of  the  Hebrew  people 
are  well  known  the 
group  who  Initiated, 
of  tba  war.  tha  gradua 
tbouaanda   of   Mebre 
■ones  m  eastern  and 
wtlne      In  the  Unltc^ 
members  Initiated,  aa 
for  tba  survival  of 
following  orgaalMtl 
Amarl«an  Frtands  of 
Commlttca  for  a 
and  PalasUne  Jawa. 
enoe  and  tha 
the  Jewish  People  of 
organlsntion  of  the 
eant.     We  Will  Never 
wtda  Proclamation  oi 
tba  BUtalees  and 
Mambera  of  tbe 
tlonal   Liberation   are 
Europe,  in  tbe  Middle 
lo  England. 

In  announcing  the 
mlttee,  Peter  H 
Is  happening  to  tbe 
not  audden.    It  Is  " 
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In  the  present  war,  this  cumulative  attack 
has  resvUted  in  the  staggering  climax  of 
3000.000  men,  women,  and  children  deliber- 
ately massacred. 

In  the  face  of  such  disaster,  the  bitter 
status  quo  of  the  Jew  In  Europe  must  give 
way  to  a  new.  bold,  and  total  attempt  at  sal- 
vation. ^ 

These  Jews,  today,  have  no  effective  pro- 
tection of  cl;iz?n  hip  frcm  any  nation. 
They  can  no  longer  be  considered  Rumanians, 
Hungarians.  Poles,  Germans. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  Axis  nationals. 
They  have  been,  and  are  the  first  and  bitter- 
est enemies  of  the  Axis. 

They  belong  to  no  nation,  and  have  no 
nation  of  tbelr  own. 

That  Is  why  tha  murder  of  8. 000 ,003  Jews— 

a  number  as  Iftrge  as  tha  total  populstlon  of 

many  a  European  nation — bas  baan  possible. 

Common  disaster   brings  them   togathar. 

•ven  as  death  has  hunted  them  together. 

Wa  therefore  proclaim  to  the  people  of  this 
land,  and  through  them  to  all  civil laed  men 
the  world  over,  thst  tbe  dry  and  tormented 
bones  of  tke  Jews  In  European  lands  have 
now  bsen  united:  that  the  blood  of  our 
8.000.000  drad  bas  done  more  than  fertillae 
the  earth  of  the  people  who  have  murdered 
them.  It  has  molded  the  survivors  Into  a 
single  living  entity.  It  has  brought  forth  a 
renascent  Hebrew  Nation. 

The  Jews  who  live  today  In  the  bell  of  Eu- 
rope together  with  tbe  Jews  of  Palestine  con- 
stitute the  Hebrew  Nstlon. 

There  Is  no  other  nation  to  whom  they  owe 
allegiance  but  the  Hebrew  Nation. 

It  is  as  a  part  of  these  mllilotu  that  wa 
exercise  tbe  right  of  self-determination;  that . 
we  proelslm  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Na- 
tion, and  lU  determination  to  spaak  for  Itsalf 
and  lU  elementary  right  to  be  represented  by 
Its  own  sons. 

We  confidently  believe  that  the  preeent- 
day  heirs  of  the  American  Revolution  will 
understand,  recognize,  and  support  us  in  this 
mortal  struggle  for  our  life  snd  liberation. 

It  was,  therefore,  proper  for  us  to  choose 
Washington  as  the  site  for  this  historic  re- 
dedlcation  of  tbe  Hebrew  Nation  as  a  democ- 
racy. For  Washington  is  the  eternal  symbol 
of  democracy  and  of  the  greatness  of  the 
human  spirit  and  If  its  revolutionary  demand 
for  Justice,  decency,  and  freedom. 

Let  It  be  clearly  stated  that  tbe  Jews  of 
the  United  States  do  not  belong  to  the  He- 
brew Nation.  They  are  an  Integral  -part  of 
the  American  Nation:  an  Integral  part  of  a 
Nation  made  up  of  Q^ople  of  every  descent. 
These  Jews  are  Americans  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent. They  do  not  belong  to  the  renascent 
Hebrew  Nation  any  more  than  the  Honorable 
Justice  Frank  Murphy  belonps  to  the  Irish 
Nation  or  Gen.  William  Knudsen  belongs  to 
the  Danish  Nation;  though  both  certainly 
are  proud  of  their  ancestry. 

And  let  there  be  no  confusion  because  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent are  faithful  adherents  of  tbe  Jewish 
religion. 

Hebrews  and  Jews  are  not  sjmonymous 
terms.  Religion  and  state  are  separate.  The 
ccmmon  adherence  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  and  of  the  Hebrew  Nation  to  the 
Jewish  religion  Is  no  different  than  the  com- 
mon adherence  of  Americans  and  Germans 
to  the  Protestant  religion;  or  the  common 
adherence  of  Americans  and  Italians  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  Everywhere  in  the  world 
people  share  religions  without  sharing  na- 
tionhood. The  people  of  the  Hebrew  Nation, 
and  Americans  of  H?brew  descent  whose  re- 
ligion is  the  same,  are  no  different.  But,  they 
still  are  members  of  different  nations. 

We  proclaim  that  Palestine,  in  Its  historic 
boundaries.  Is  the  territory  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation  by  tbe  will  of  Ocd  as  was  set  forth 
In  the  Bible.  In  our  own  time,  this  was 
politically  ratified  by  52  nations  who,  in 
1922.  "recognized  the  historic  connection  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  people  and  Palestine." 
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Although  It  la  tha  natlootl  territory  of 
the  Hebrews,  Palestine  Is  to  m  a  free  State 
in  which  tbe  present  Arabs  and  other  non- 
Hebrew  residents  of  the  land  will  share  full 
equality  and  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
government,  thus  being  full  ])artners  In  the 
upbuilding  of  a  free  country  in  a  democratic 
civilization. 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  Nation,  we 
are  dedicated  to  only  one  ttsk — the  rescue 
of  our  people.  We,  therefore  proclaim  that 
the  Hebrew  Nation  postpoues  the  settlement 
of  the  political  snd  bovmda.'y  problems  of 
Palestine  untU  after  victory  trhen.  as  one  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  hope  to  partake  in 
the  poet-war  settlement  of  political  terri- 
tortai  problams.  Until  that  ume  wa  shall 
BOfltWTiM  With  and  assist  Great  Briuin  as 
tha  Mandatory  for  Palastioo 

Wa  do  however  Insist,  in  the  naxns  of  hu- 
manity, that  the  right  and  tlie  ability  of  all 
Hebrews  in  Europe  to  find  s'ielt«>T  In  Pales- 
tine be  facilitated  by  the  Mi  ntlatory  Power. 
lest  it  be  guilty  of  sacrlficlnf:  tbem  to  their 
ruthless  German  murderers. 

Ws  proelslm  the  Hebrew  Nation  a  eo- 
balllgerent  in  the  United  Natlstu'  war  against 
Axis  tyranny. 

Our  dead,  who  have  bloodlsd  the  steps  of 
civilisation,  can  no  longer  ba  considered  use- 
less Tlctlms  of  insane  maMasm.  They  are 
honored  casualties  in  the  United  Nstions' 
common  war  for  freedom. 

Our  surviving  4.000,000  people  In  Europe 
are  prisoners  of  war.  and  tlia  International 
Red  Croas  should  do  everything  It  can  to 
succor  tbem  even  as  it  deali.  with  all  other 
prisoners  of  war. 

But  not  all  our  people  ha^e  been  victims. 

We  have  contributed  more  fighters  to  the 
common  struggle  thsn  most  of  the  United 
Nations.  Thousands  of  our  loen  have  fought 
and  are  dally  fighting  tha  <!namy — whether 
as  Hebrew  guerilla  units  hsraaaing  tbe  en- 
emy's lines  in  Poland  a.id  Yugoslavia; 
whether  in  the  numeroiu  underground  sab- 
otage groups,  or  as  regular  fijbters  and  com- 
mandos as  part  of  the  30.000  Hebrews  who 
are  serving  In  tbe  Palestinian  regiments,  and 
in  other  units  of  the  British  Middle  Eastern 
Army.  They  have  fought  and  died  all  the 
way  from  El  Alamein  to  Citsslno  and  from 
Syria  to  Addis  Ababa. 

Because  we  are.  in  fact,  a  cobelllgerent 
against  the  Axis,  we  consld;r  ourselves  one 
of  the  United  Nations  and  shall  seek  recogni- 
tion as  such. 

And  ss  the  nation  agaiiist  whom  more 
atrocities  have  been  committed  than  against 
all  the  other  United  Natlor.s  combined,  we 
stirely  should  be  representee!  on  tbe  United 
Nations  Commission  for  the  Investigation  of 
War  Crimes. 

We  also  seek  a  seat  on  tie  board  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  anc  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  on  all  other  United  Na- 
tions cotmclls  in  which  the  interests  of  our 
nationals  are  involved. 

Tbe  tens  of  thousands  of  Hebrew  fighting 
men  should  now  be  given  the  elementary 
right  to  fight  the  Nazis  under  their  own  ban- 
ner and  In  their  own  name-— as  the  Hebrew 
army — with  a  status  comparable  to  that  of 
the  armies  of  the  other  nations  overruh  t>y 
tbe  Nazis. 

These  are  tbe  minimum  needs  of  our  na- 
tion at  a  time  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  people  is  at  stake.  Their  denial  by  the 
United  Nations  would  be  contradictory  to  the 
very  alms  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought; 
would  be  a  defeat  of  Justice  now  and  in  the 
future;  would  be  en  endless  threat  to  peace 
in  tbe  world  of  tomorrow.  For  in  Ignoring 
tbe  principles  for  which  the  war  Is  being 
fought,  we  can  cheat  no  one  but  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

The  Hebrew  Nation  can  no  longer  endure 
the  status  quo.  An  Intolerable  whirlpool  of 
death  and  disaster  has  severed  this  status 
quo.  There  Is  a  limit  to  tha  blood  and  suffa- 
Ing  any  people  can  endura. 


In  this  spirit  of  desperatton.  and  with  hu- 
mility and  reverence,  we  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  have  un- 
dertaken to  be  the  servants  and  spokesmen 
for  the  Hebrew  Nation,  until  such  time  as 
our  nation  shall  be  tree  to  elect  its  own 
spokesmen  and  representatives  in  a  demo- 
cratic form. 

We  solemnly  swear  to  serve  our  Nation  with 
all  our  energies  and  might  and  not  to  falter 
if  we  should  need  to  sacrifice  life  Itself.  Bo 
help  us  God. 

Washinoton,  May  18,  1944. 

BTATKMnrr  or  PazNctFLza  or  trs  Aaobkan 
liBACoa  roa  a  Face  PALianNs 

The  Hebrew  people  of  Europe  and  Palestine, 
acknowledged  by  no  Nation,  spurned  snd  up- 
pressed  by  many,  seeking  to  make  itself  heard 
above  the  tumult  of  war  and  maaucra  whooa 
chief  victims  they  are,  at  laat  have  found  a 
voice  to  articulate  their  naed.  Tha  Habraw 
Committee  of  Nattooal  Ubaratkm  baa 
brought  to  America  the  uffont  petition  of  a 
once-great  nation  for  the  right  to  ait  In  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the  right 
to  defend  Itself  and  to  fight  the  common  foe 
on  the  common  battlefield,  and  for  the  right 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  Ite  people  and  secure 
their  destinies  in  their  own  homeland. 

RecognlBlng  the  validity  of  thla  demand 
for  minimum  human  rights,  tha  Amarlean 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine  has  dedicated  it- 
self to  the  full  support  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  In  Its  endeavor 
to  gain  for  Its  people  the  rights  of  man  while 
some  still  survive  to  enjoy  them. 

The  American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine 
is  a  nonsectarian  organization  eatabllshed  in 
the  American  tradition  which,  mindful  of  the 
genetic  struggle  of  the  American  people,  has 
always  rendered  sid  and  comfort  to  tyran- 
nized or  harrassed  peoples  seeking  freedom 
through  reconstitutiou  of  their  own  nation- 
hoods. 


Mineral  Resources  aod  Indastrialixatioii 
of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  House  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  steel  shortage  from  its  In- 
ception. The  committee's  investigations 
early  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  criti- 
cal steel  shortage  we  have  experienced 
during  this  war  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  concentration  of  the  steel  industry 
In  the  hands  of  a  few  steel  masters 
within  a  very  limited  area  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result, 
members  of  this  committee  have  urged 
appropriations  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  conduct  explorations  of  cur 
mineral  resources  over  the  entire  coim- 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  West,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  a  decentralization 
of  the  steel  industry. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  made  such  excel- 
lent progress  tmder  the  initial  appro- 
priation for  this  work  last  year  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  another  $3,000,000 
to  carry  on  this  work  so  essential  to  our 
national  defense  in  time  of  emergency 
and  the  development  of  our  i>eacetime 
economy. 


The  work  of  members  of  this  House 
conunittee  has  been  the  only  effective 
means  of  bringing  to  light  what  the  min- 
eral resources  of  our  Nation  actually  are;. 
The  splendid  results  obtained  by  the  Bu- 
reau  of  Mines  as  a  res^ult  of  its  invesUf*- 
tions  is  well  recognized  by  the  IncreMd 
In  this  appropriation  for  the  coming  year 
as  indicated  by  the  following  colloquy 
which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  this  ap- 
propriation was  under  oooslderatloa: 

Mr.  OooLCT.  In  other  words,  tba  BiData  au- 
thorlMd  $6,000,000.  and  tbs  Houso  Is  insist- 
lag  on  cutting  it  down  to  gS.OOOXMO? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  That  Is  oorract. 

Mr.  CooLXT.  Does  the  gentleman  feel  that 
18.000,000  is  sll  that  can  well  be  spent  at  this 
time  on  this  particular  workf 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  eay  to  the 
gentleman,  more  than  that  adgbt  sBolwittf 
be  spent.  On  tbe  other  band,  tba  eeiMlt— 
la  raeoiMBaadlng  the  full  amount  of  ttm 
Budfak  astlmste.  wbldt  is  AO  porosnt  mole 
than  was  used  for  this  purpose  last  year. 
Again  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  be- 
fore the  committee  acted  we  called  into  con- 
sultation Dr.  Bayers,  who  was  vary  conpU* 
menury  as  to  what  tbe  oo—lttaa  had  deo* 
last  year.  There  is  no  disposition  on  tbe  part 
of  this  committee  to  unduly  curtail  the 
splendid  aetlvlUas  of  tlM  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
this  connection.  It  Is  s  great  work.  It  has 
done  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  CooLST.  And  if  further  funds  are  need- 
ed in  the  future,  I  imderstand  the  gentleman 
is  In  sympatby  with  the  idea  of  providing 
those  funds? 

Mr.  JoHMBoi*  of  Oklahoma.  Absohttely.  U 
the  need  Is  demonstrated. 

Mr.  WCLCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WBLCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tba  Commlttea 
on  Steel  Shortage,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, ts  appreciative  of  tbe  splendid  coopera- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  tbe  distinguished  chalr- 
mtm  of  the  Subcommltteo.  on  Interior  Ap- 
psoprlatlons,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  CMtlahoma.  I  thank  tha 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  aay  that  the  membera 
of  my  oommittee  feel  very  kindly  and  very 
appreciative  for  what  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlenutn  has  done  in  this  connection.  Ha 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  war 
It  has  been  more  than  many  of  ua 
realize. 

Mr.  Wblch.  It  wlU  be  recalled  a  deposit  of 
tungsten  was  discovered  in  North  Carolina 
as  a  result  of  tba  $2,0OQj00O  made  avaUabla 
last  year 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  estimated  value  of  this 
deposit  is  over  €15,000.000.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
we  anticipate  the  committee  will  make  fur- 
tbes  appropriations  for  pilot  borings  and  ez- 
ploraUons  until  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of 
iron  ore  and  other  critical  mineral  deposits 
in  this  country  have  been  fully  determined? 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  can  say  to  tbe  gentleman  without 
oonunltting  other  members  of  tbe  conunit* 
tee,  that  as  long  as  the  Bureau  of  Mtnaa 
continues  to  use  funds  for  this  ptirposa 
to  such  good  advantiige.  as  it  bas  in  tha 
past,  there  is  no  question  but  what  Use  at* 
tltude  of  this  commlttae  will  be  aatreasaly 
evmpatheUc  and  that  funds  will  be  avaU- 
able,  just  so  long  as  tha  ptssent  splendid 
showing  Is  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
free  talk  going  on  with  reference  to  the 
industrialization  of  the  West.  The  ww* 
of  members  of  this  House  Committee  on 
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8t«el  Shortaffe  is  the  first  and  only  con- 
structive action  thus  far  taken  to  bring 
about  such  industrialization.  The  foun- 
dation of  a  strong  western  industrial 
Is  the  development  of  our  west- 
heavy  Industry.  This  in  turn  is 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  de- 
fiilapBHnt  and  utilization  of  our  western 
■taani  TMOurces.  A  healthy  steel  in- 
dustry, decentralized  to  use  the  native 
ores  found  in  the  various  communities, 
to  abaoliitely  necessary. 
Under  the  appropriations  already 
I.  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already 

a  visible  supply  of  high-grade 

4ron  ore  in  the  ShasU  Range,  of  over  60 
percent  purity,  which  can  readily  be 
proeeaaed  by  electricity  available  in  al- 
BMMl  unlimited  quantities  on  the  spot  at 
ttm  iTMt  hydroelectric  power  plant  at 
J  Dam.  Dr.  Bayers.  Director  of  the 
lu  of  Mines,  advises  us  that  large 

,, of  other  ores  have  already 

been  dlscovtr«d  in  at  least  four  Califor- 
nia countlM  alosM,  and  that  continued 
pilot  borings  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
uncovering  the  full  potential  mineral -ore 
availability.  By  such  steps  In  California 
and  other  Western  Btalaa.  our  western 
heavy  industry  can  be  developed. 


Wliilc  Tkty  Are  Dyiaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 


IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  BZPRXSXNTA'nVSS 

Fridaw.  June  2i.  1944 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extencf  my  remariu  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ochiltree  County  (Tex.)  Her- 
ald: 

wwiLS  nnnr  amm  DTnra 


Including  the  task  al  ihanpooliig  an  cle- 
pbant.  tiMfw  art  at  toaat  a  thotiMnd  jota  we'd 
tsUMT  not  taava.  Top  at  tb«  Hat  would  b«  that 
of  wytag  to  twr***"  «m«  of  today'i  domestio 
hMKlllnn  to  •  frootllne  flgbter  or  a  wounded 
boy  In  a  foxhole. 

"Sixty  thouaand  workers  oat:  1044  atrlkea 
«p  4g  percent;  L«bor  chlefa  defied:  Plane 
piodwUon  crippled:"  ("While  we  out  here 
are  djrtog.  or  preparing  to  die?"). 

We  wander  tf  it  Isnt  thoee  win  are  Ubor'e 

baKMI  to  graap.  Laborl  leaders  who  mmaam 
thetr  rcepoastbUlty  as  acbcrly  aa  they  aaeume 
tbeir  power  and  wboee  thoughu  eoTlaagvthe 
future — in  abort,  ttaoae  worthy  ol  being  lead- 
•n  at  all— cannot  condone  euch  abort- 
SlglMed  aelfl5hneee  at  America's  expenae. 

It  le  they  who.  on  several  occasions  have 
•at  down  voluntarUy  with  the  beads  of  busi- 
g— aent.  aolemnly  and  with 
to  ftnd  ways  and  meana  of 
country  at  fiiUeat  prodiKtlon  of 
of  war.  They  hare  found,  aa 
I  and  ananagement.  that  coopera- 
be  'MKl  without  compromlae  of 
when  the  Tery  fate  of  our  democ- 
racy la  at  alalDa. 

Tbat  dlaeovary  can  and  should  influence 
iDdiatrlal  rclatlotka  for  the  better,  now  and 
In  the  pflaee  to  be  won.  Aa  for  thoee  horribly 
tnezplicabla  heagllnes    may  their  type  de- 


Tkis  Skoald  Be  Ci  nclosive  Evidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  REID 


F.  WIURRAY 


or  wscoNsnc 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Friday.  Jihie  23.  1944 ' 

)f    Wisconsin.     Mr. 

Act  guarantees  the 

of  parity  where  the 

Agric*lture  asked  or  asks 


it 


Mr.    MURRAY 
Speaker,  the  C.  C 
producer  90  percen 
Secretary  of 
for  increased  prodi^ction. 

The  O.  P.  A.  and 

price  schedules  tha 

to  obtain  subsidies 

the  farmers'  hogs 

of  parity.    The  O 

combination  then 

the  90-percent  parity 

and  they  have  not  p 

in  seeing  that  the  producer 

90-percent  parity 

sor  was  obtaining 

parity  or  above-paiflty 

The  following 
fron  the  packer  sliows 
hogs  weighing  250 
per  pound  and  for  w(hlch 
ceived  a  total  of 


$6.  }0 


Oecaa 
(The  Wisconsin 


lionx  Rtcs. 

Flain: 

Hoga 

Weight 

Price  per  hundred 

Amount 

Deductions:  Yard 


hogs  were  sold,  the 


REPRESENTATIVES 


W.  P.  A.  have  set  up 

allow  the  processors 

(  ven  though  they  buy 

50  percent  or  less 

P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 

rias  not  lived  up  to 

guaranteed  by  law, 

otected  the  producer 

receiving  this 

when  the  proces- 

subsidy  based  on  a 

price. 

receipt  obtained 

that  three  light 

pounds  sold  for  3  cents 

the  producer  re- 

or  $2.20  apiece: 


e  en 


Tsa  4  Co. 

proAuoer's   most   profitable 


maket) 


Vovtniber  23,  1944. 


Net 

Thank  you. 

Though  the  partly  price  of  hogs  was 
$12.10  per  hundred' weight  the  time  these 


price  received  by  Mr. 


Martin  Rice,  of  lancroft.  was  only  3 
cents  a  pound  at  the  stockyards  and 
only  $2  64  per  hundredweight  on  the 
farm  where  the  pt  rlty  price  really  ap- 
plies. This  may  be  an  extreme  case  but 
It  is  an  example  at  the  wide  variation 


between    promises 


These  governmenta  agencies  should  fol- 
low the  conunitme  its  very  much  more 
fully  than  they  h  ive  in  the  past  few 
years.    It  is  not  ri$ht  nor  is  it  in  keep- 


ing with  common 


agencies  do  not  nligiously  fulfill  their 
every  commitment. 


When  the  W.  P 
the  legal  authority 
butchers   that  the 


W.  P.  A.  with  the  C 


his  hogs,  and  that 
required  to  pay  a 
hogs  if  they  are  to 


baaed  on  parity  or  i  kbove  parity  prices. 


and    performances. 


justice  when  these 


A.  claim  they  have 

to  tell  the  country 

must   have  a  new 


slaughterhouse  wit  lin  10  days  or  they 
will  take  their  peniits  to  butcher  from 
them,  it  seems  very  apparent  that  the 


P.  A.  could  see  that 


the  producer  recei' ed  a  legal  price  for 


the  packer  could  be 
parity  price  for  the 
je  provided  subsidies 


Vete— It  Is  Your  Patariotic  Duty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  make  a  start  in  taking  an  ear- 
nest interest  in  self-rule,  and  thereby  in- 
sure for  the  future  generations  the  im- 
planting of  a  mighty  good  habit — that 
of  being  a  real  good  citizen.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous responsibility  to  be  a  citizen.  Your 
first  ethical  duty  in  the  field  of  public 
service  is  your  duty  as  a  voter.  Use,  pro- 
tect, and  cherish  this  right. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  we  must  vote.  Democracy  de- 
pends upon  it.  A  democracy  is  a  group 
of  people  who  get  together  in  a  common 
enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  governing 
themselves. 

Registered  adult  citizens,  regardless  of 
property  or  poverty,  may  vote.  Our 
wishes  can  be  best  expressed  through  the 
ballot.  You  do  not  have  to  be  a  king  or  of 
nobility  to  have  a  part  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  as  American  voters  should  not  be 
derelict  in  our  duty,  and  we  must  not  be 
negligent  about  taking  part  in  our  elec- 
tions. Under  a  democratic  system  of 
government  like  ours,  the  character  of 
the  government  Is  largely  what  the  vot- 
ers make  it.  Every  voter  is  a  part  of 
the  government.  As  such  he  has  a  dis- 
tinct moral  duty  to  exercise  his  franchise 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  the 
best  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  50  years  of  agitation  by 
those  who  felt  that  the  discrimination 
against  women  was  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable, the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  giving 
women  equal  suffrage  with  men.  Since 
then  women  have  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  elections. 

You  mothers,  fathers,  ^lives,  sweet- 
hearts, and  relatives  of  men  in  service 
should  remember  that  the  ballot  is  Just 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
government  in  time  of  war  and  peace  as 
arms  and  a  willing  soldier  in  time  of  war, 
especially  when  our  servicemen  are  sac- 
rificing their  lives  for  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy. 

There  should  be  no  indifference  on  our 
part.  If  popular  government  is  to  be  a 
success,  we  must  have  an  electorate  not 
only  intelligent  and  honest,  but  also 
wide  awake  and  vigilant  at  all  times. 

Among  the  greatest  dangers  of  popu- 
lar government  are  indifference  and  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  voters.  We  should  be 
greatly  concerned  about  the  failure  of 
our  friends  to  vote.  You  should  con- 
tribute your  share  by  going  to  the  polls 
and  voting  and  urging  your  neighbors  to 
do  likewise. 

We  have  no  right  to  criticize  unless  we 
do  take  part  in  elections.  To  fully  par- 
ticipate in  the  official  activities  of  our 
Government  is  a  patriotic  duty,  privilege. 
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and  opportunity  no  dtlzen  can  afford  to 
shirk  because  the  majority  rule  is  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  people. 


Rntteil  0.  Wirti 


EXTSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SUNDSTROM 

or  Mxw  JCBsrr 

IN  THS  H017SB  OP  RBPRXSENTATIVCS 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deem  It  a  privilege  today  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  and  to  commend  Mr.  Russell 
Wirtz  for  heroic  services  performed  in 
line  of  duty.  I  am  sure  that  not  only  his 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey,  but 
the  entire  country,  are  proud  of  his 
deeds.  The  following  is  a  r^sum^  of  his 
heroic  work,  submitted  to  me  by  a  friend 
of  his: 

Russell  O.  Wirtz.  of  Orange.  N.  J.,  was 
serving  as  galley  man  aboard  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  tanker  Esso 
Baton  Rouoe  when  that  vessel  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine 
in  mid-Atlantic.  The  vessel  was  at- 
tacked at  dusk,  the  torpedo  strtking  on 
the  starboard  side  where  it  entered  the 
fuel  bunker  and  engine  space.  The  ves- 
sel listed  rapidly  and  seeing  that  the  ship 
was  sinking  the  master  ordered  the  crew 
to  abandon  ship. 

Wirtz,  who  had  been  taking  a  bath 
when  the  torpedo  struck,  dressed  hur- 
riedly and  made  his  way  to  the  boat  deck 
where  he  found  that  No.  3  lifeboat  had 
been  demolished  by  the  explosion  of  the 
torpedo.  Several  members  of  the  crew 
had  been  injured  and  Wirtz  assisted 
these  Into  the  port  lifeboat  together  with 
a  severely  burned  member  of  the  armed 
guard. 

With  the  crew  safely  in  the  lifeboats 
the  vessel  settled  beneath  the  sea  almost 
Immediately.  The  crew  were  picked  up 
by  a  British  corvette  that  had  already 
rescued  over  300  survivors  from  other 
torpedoed  vessels  of  the  same  convoy. 
Many  of  these  survivors  were  Injured 
and  over  16  of  them  in  the  sick  bay  were 
suffering  from  severe  bums. 

Russell  Wirtz,  who  in  his  earlier  years 
had  studied  medicine  and  had  a  good 
.  practical  knowledge  of  first  aid,  volun- 
teered to  care  for  the  burned  seamen  as 
there  was  no  medical  offlcer  aboard.  He 
volunteered  his  services  to  Capt.  James 
S.  Poche,  of  the  Esso  Baton  Rouge,  to 
help  the  burned  and  injured  men.  Cap- 
tain Poche  secured  the  approval  of  the 
corvette's  commanding  officer  and  Rus- 
sell Wirtz  went  to  work  immediately 
treating  and  caring  for  the  men  in  the 
sick  bay.  He  stayed  below  decks  ad- 
ministering to  these  men  for  13  days. 
Having  lost  his  eyeglasses  in  the  tor- 
pedoing, Wirtz  was  handicapped  in  his 
work  and  was  forced  to  use  a  small 
magnifsring  glass  borrowed  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ship's  crew  when  treating  his 
patients. 


Shortly  after  beln?  rescued  by  the 
corvette,  the  crew  of  the  Esso  Baton 
Rouge  were  transferred  to  a  Dutch  pas- 
senger vessel  and  Wirts  remained  be- 
hind to  care  for  the  injured.  The  cor- 
vette finally  reached  the  West  Indies 
port  where  the  Injiired  and  burned  sea- 
men were  hospitalized.  Wirtz  himself, 
at  the  point  of  exhaustion  after  13  sleep- 
less  days  and  nights,  was  hospitalized 
and  finally  repatriated  to  the  United 
States. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  cor- 
vette In  his  report  stated  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  work  performed  by  Rus- 
sell Wirtz  in  caring  for  the  burned  sur- 
vivors, many  of  them  would  not  have 
lived. 

Wirtz  Is  62.  makes  his  home  In  Orange, 
N.  J.,  is  married  and  has  two  sons  in  the 
Navy. 


The  Pablic  Debt  Pktara  If  Nat  Fauj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSnELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  MonUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  gravest  problems 
confronting  this  coimtry  at  the  moment 
Is  our  public  debt.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  principle  that  what  we  owe  we 
must  pay  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
feel  that  because  we  owe  this  debt  to 
ourselves  that  we  need  not  worry  about 
It.  Our  country  has  achieved  its  present 
great  position,  in  part,  because  of  the 
soundness  of  its  currency.  To  keep  that 
standing  we  must  face  our  financial 
present  and  future  with  honesty  and 
realize  that  we  cannot  go  on  making  ap- 
propriations without  any  consideration 
of  the  dangers  we  will  surely  face.  My 
imagination  finds  It  hard  to  envisage  bil- 
lions, let  alone  trillions,  as  some  of  our 
so-called  advanced  thinkers  have,  but  we 
must  look  more  closely  into  our  financial 
picture  and  try  to  understand  all  its 
details. 

We  began  the  Second  World  War  with 
a  public  debt  of  $65,000,000,000  and.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  already  appro- 
priated three  hundred  and  forty -five  bil- 
lion of  which  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  billion  has  been  obligated.  Last 
fiscal  year  our  national  income  was 
around  $135,000,000,000  and  this  calendar 
jrear  it  is  estimated  cur  income  will  be 
between  $155,000,000,000  and  $160,000,- 
000,000.  Incidentally,  for  this  year  we 
face  a  $58,000,000,000  deficit  according  to 
figures  recently  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  confirmed  by  me  in  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

These  figures  present.  In  brief,  a  pic- 
ture that  calls  for  our  most  serious  and 
careful  study.  WhUe  we  cannot,  imder 
any  circumstances,  hold  back  necessary 
war  appropriations  we  should,  I  believe, 
take  stock  of  our  resources,  scrutinize 


all  appropriation  items  more  closely,  do 
away  with  the  wasteful  and  expensive 
cost-plus  system  of  contracts,  and  impose 
a  tax  system  limited  only  by  our  national 
need  and  our  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Rbcou),  editorials  from  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent-Record, of  Helena,  Mont.,  dated 
March  5.  1944,  and  the  Daily  Missoulan. 
of  Missoula,  Mont.,  dated  March  10, 1SM4. 
These  editorials  merit  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress  because  of 
their  honesty  and  because,  as  is  so  aptly 
stated,  "the  public-debt  picture  is  not 
funny," 

[Prom   the  Helena   Independent-Record   of 

Marcb  6.  1944 1 

THS  PUBLIC  DCBT  PICTUBB  IS  MOT  FUMNT 

Men  wtM  proXeM  to  know  taxes  beet,  sre 
concerned  over  two  increasingly  popular 
methoda  of  approach  to  the  mountain  of 
money  we  owe  aamabody  or  other.  Pint,  a 
cerUln  achool  d  •oonomlata  put  out  tha 
theory  that  aa  tlia  Oovarxurent  makea  tha 
money  there  ta  no  aenaa  In  paying  It  back. 
Juflt  aklp  It.  and  go  along  aa  though  nothing 
bad  occurred.  Now  coma  the  cartooniata  and 
Bome  wrltere  to  poke  fun  at  the  fat  Pedaral 
debt.  A  favorite  line  la,  "We  owe  tt  to  oor- 
aelvea,  ao  we  don't  owe  It  to  anybody."  Tbat 
leada  to  the  apeculatlon,  "If  we  dont  owe  U 
to  anybody,  it  "a  funny  we  have  to  pay  In- 
tereat  on  It."  B\it,  aay  the  more  aerloua  gen- 
tlemen, Americana  are  ao  hungry  for  humor 
they  take  the  funnymen  aerloualy  to.  In  af- 
fect, aupport  the  balmy  economists.  How  to 
kill  this  silly  notion  la  really  worrying  aome 
of  oxir  better  minds. 

[Prom  the  Dally  Mlasoulan.  Mlaaoula,  Uont., 
of  March  10.  1944 1 

W>  owe  XT  TO  OWXLTtB 

In  a  booklet  composed  recently  by  Don 
Herold,  the  Hooeler  cartoonist,  was  a  draw- 
ing of  a  little  man  with  wild  hair  who  waa 
talking  to  hlmaeif  about  the  national  debt, 
which  la  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hxmdred  billion.  "We  owe  It  to  ourseivea,- 
tbe  aany  was  saying,  "so  we  don't  owe  It  to 
anybody."  When  somebody  told  him  that 
the  Interest  charge  on  the  public  debt  was 
over  three  billion  a  year,  he  was  very  eon- 
fused.  "If  we  don't  owe  It  to  anybody.  It'a 
funny  we  have  to  pay  Interest  on  It."  he 
mused. 

The  little  fellow^  bewUdertnent  ia.  unfor- 
tunately, typical  of  that  of  many  Americans 
who  would  Ilka  to  diamlaa  the  Peaerai  debt 
with  a  ahrug.  Tha  nuignltude  of  otir  war 
expenaea  Is  ao  huge  that  the  average  person 
cant  grasp  It,  He  thinks  of  the  Intereat 
alone  on  our  debt  aa  being  over  three  blllkm: 
then  he  remembera  that  aU  of  the  Income 
taxea  collected  from  Individuals  In  1943  to- 
taled only  that  amount,  and  he  glvea  up. 
He  aays,  "So  what.  We  owe  It  to  ouraelves, 
don't  we?" 

We  can't  repudiate  the  national  debt.  The 
alternative  then.  Is  to  knuckle  down,  pay  cur- 
rently aa  much  of  the  war  expenae  aa  we  can 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  great  many yara  of 
penny-pinching  ao  that  the  Interest  axul  a 
small  part  of  the  principal  remaining  wlU  ba 
paid  annually. 

We  can  help  ourselves  greatly  by  being 
penny  wise  right  now.  Every  needless  public 
expenditure  delays  the  day  when  the  war  delit 
will  finally  be  paid.  Govemmentel  in- 
efficiency wastes  manpower  as  well  as  money 
and  these  extravagasoea  are  not  to  be  coun- 
tenanced. Taxpayer  aaaoeiatlons  and  cltlsan 
groups  maintaining  a  watchful  eye  on  publlo 
expenditures  should  be  fully  and  universally 
supported  and  their  vrorthwhUe  alma  e«- 
panded. 

It  is  only  by  a  stem  attitude  toward  our 
overwhelming  future  obligations  that  we  can 
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Um  thlB«s  w«  art  flcbtlxiff  for— th« 
gmpitM  ayalMB  vbieta  allow*  us  to 
«...,..^  oar  o«B  job  and  to  wOnam  to  tt  a« 
rapMUy  a*  our  talenu  &nd  ambttioaa  pwmlt; 
tiM  cmitual  repayment  of  the  BOOoy  w« 
•ra  n««  tovaattng  in  War  bonda:  the  per- 
of  tiM  rlghta  of  property:  the  wlf- 
-  V  nailoiw  of  the  world, 
la  lB«strtcablT  tnterwoTen 
vnA  oar  own.  and  the  myriad  things  that 
make  life  in  these  United  Sutea  a  owtalB, 
fruitful  ealBlence. 


T*  JWlw  Bayte  Ontolly,  Gnat  Irali- 
AiMrkA»— A  Tribote  on  tkc  Hamlrcitli 
AaoiTCfMry  •!  His  Birth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NKw  Toax 

W  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPB«8£NTATIV18 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Irish  to  speak  at  this  Ume  in  tribute  to 
~^ht  Biemory  of  a  great  Irish-American. 
John  Boyle  OHeiUy.  This  House  will 
DOt  be  In  aeiaioo  next  Wednesday.  June 
28.  but  «c  may  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  a  flttlng  and  reverent  tribute  to 
this  freal  patriot  and  poet  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth  at  Dowth  Castle,  near  the  town 
of  Droibeda  In  Ireland. 

At  the  ase  of  19  O'Reilly  became  a 
member  of  the  Tenth  Hussars  in  Ireland. 
Not  long  after,  burning  with  the  desire 
for  a  free  Ireland,  he  Joined  the  Fenian 
Order  and  became  one  of  its  active  mem- 
bers. As  a  result  of  his  patriotic  activi- 
ties, at  22  he  stood,  convicted  by  an  Eng- 
Uab  court  martial,  under  sentence  of 
death.  His  sentence  was  commuted  to 
We  imprisonment.  His  Jailers  sought  to 
break  the  spirit  of  this  young  and  bril- 
liant Irish  patriot.  They  kept  him  in 
solitary  cooflnement  at  Millbank  Prison. 
Ther  aeiMbt  to  crush  his  love  of  liberty 
^  MBdlas  him  to  perform  hard  labor 
In  the  brickyards  at  Chatham  Prison. 
They  sent  him  to  dank  and  lonely  Dart- 
moor Prison.  They  could  not  break  his 
spirit.  Becauaa  of  thia  he  was  sent 
aboard  an  B»*gH«h  vecsel  to  be  trans- 
ported In  exile  to  Australia  for  the  rest 
0(  his  life.  In  exile  he  never  gave  up 
bope  of  escape,  hope  of  striking  a  blow 
with  all  his  power  for  the  freedom  of  his 
betoved  Erin.  Aided  by  a  friendly  priest. 
Father  Patrick  McCabe.  his  chance  to 
escape  came  In  1869 :  and.  aboard  a  whal- 
ing schooner,  he  made  his  way  over  peril- 
ous seas  to  a  haven  of  freedom.  America. 
Be  arrived  in  Philadelphia  November  23, 
lan.  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival 
took  out  naturalisation  papers  to  become 
an  American  citizen. 

For  more  than  20  years  O'Reilly  Uved 
and  worked  in  Boalon,  a  poet,  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Uberdgi  of  every  people  and 
every  creed,  a  fearlesB  editor  of  the  Irish- 
American  Journal,  the  Boston  Pilot,  but, 
nore  than  all  this,  a  lover  of  American 
tfMMKtaey,  a  tireless  fighter  for  a  free 
Ireland. 


Through  his  poetry.  whi<  h  was  read  by 
millions  In  America.  reland.  and 
throughout  the  world.  OHe  Jly  spread  the 
rich  gospel  of  freedom  for  all  men.  He 
was  truly  a  poet  of  the  peoi  le.  His  great 
poem.  America,  brought  tei  irs  to  the  eyes 
of  Gen.  Ulysses  B.  Grant.  When  Grant 
heard  O'Reilly  deliver  it  n  ith  matchless 
eloquence  at  Detroit  in  882  he  said. 
•That  is  the  grandest  poem  I  ever  heard  " 

In  America,  O'Reilly  peaks  of  his 
adopted  country  as  a  laijd  where: 

•     •     •    here  alone 

l»or    ca«U,    noc    kings,    no^    prlvUege    are 
known. 

And  again: 

Where  every  hand  Bubscribe  > 


And  free  as  air  are  voice  and 


to  every  rule 
vote  and  school. 


Proud  of  his  Irish 
unsurpassed*  patriotism 
thouaands  of  his  fellow 
who  came  to  America,  h< 
Exile  of  Gael: 


birthright  and  of  the 

the  tens  of 

Irish  patriots 

wrote  In  the 


No  trsaaon  we  bring  from 

w*  rtuune  nor  gulltl 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be 

have  not  dropped  the  hilt 
The  wreath  we  bear  to 

ol  thorns,  not  bays. 
And    the    songs   w«   sing 

thoughts  of  desolate  days 
But   the  heart*  we   bring 

waabed  In  the  surge  of 
And  we  claim  our  right  by 

outliving  a  thousand  yearii 


trln — nor  bring 

broken,  but  we 

Coli^bla  1*  twisted 

saddened   by 

freedom  are 

a  people's  fight 


a  a 


lor 
t*  irs. 


O'Reilly  wrote  of  the 
erty  of  every  j>eople  and 
He  was  the  poet  of  the 
nary,  at  the  dedication  of 
on  Boston  Common  to  Cfispus 
at  the  dedication  of  the 
Pilgrims'  landing  at  Plymouth 
a  sublime  tolerance  of  all 
creeds,  a  deep  understand  ng 
for  real  human  brotherho^  td 


Then  drink,  all  her  sons— ^ 
Danish 
Or  Norman  or  Saxon — one 
ua; 
Let  raea  Unas,  and  creed 
line  vaniah. 
We  drink  as  the  Gael: 
that  bore  us." 


As  a  fighter  for  a  fre< 
loyal  American  constantl  r 
est  devotion  to  the  duties 
citizenship,  as  a  devout 
stands  today  a  Uving 
Americans  and  to  all 

As  Irish-American  boy  t 
front  ranks  of  our  gallan 
beachheads  of  Anzio.  of 
in  the  Pacific,  they  must 
with  them  the  deathless 
Boyle  O'Reilly,   who 
young    as    they,    like 
through  the  Valley  of 
Death,  fearless  and 
of  democracy  and  humai 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  103 
Ireland  which  O'Reilly 
for  which  he  fought  so 
torn  and  divided.    The 
ties  are  split  off  from  thi 
of  the  beautiful  Emerali 
la  today  still  the  symbol  o 
world  symphony  of  free 
nations.    In  this  just 
all  of  us  fight  today. 


thi 


struggles  for  Ub- 

every  creed. 

Ctonnell  cente- 

;he  monimient 

Attucks, 

m4nument  to  the 

His  was 

>eoples  and  all 

of  the  need 

He  wrote: 

we  Keltic  or 
mantle  was  o'er 
ines,  and  every 


To  the  Mother 


Ireland,  as  a 

urging  high- 

of  American 

Citholic,  O'Reilly 

insp  ration  to  Irish- 


Americans. 

march  in  the 

armies  on  the 

'<Iormandy  and 

feel  marching 

spirit  of  John 

when  he  waa  as 

n.    marched 

he  Shadow  of 

imafk'aid  in  defense 

freedom. 

years  later  the 

Ic^ed  so  well  and 

bravely  is  still 

lorthern  coun- 

southern  area 

Isle.    Ireland 

the  unfinished 

1  eoples  and  free 

's  war  which 

way  can  and 


pet  pie 


must  be  found  to  create  a  free  and  united 
Ireland,  uniting  the  northern  counties  to 
the  Republic  of  Eire,  free  to  work  out 
her  own  rich  destiny  of  progress  and 
liberty,  choosing  by  the  free  wiU  of  her 
people  to  cast  her  lot  as  she  has  done  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  on  the  side 
of  human  liberty;  fighting  with  the 
United  Nations  against  the  Hitler  world 
slavery— an  Ireland  where  Irishmen  of 
the  North  and  South,  without  yielding 
any  of  their  highest  ideals  and  princi- 
ples, serve  their  common  country  and 
work  for  a  bright  new  world  of  freedom. 
It  is  to  the  realization  of  this  high 
purpose  that  the  inspiration  of  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly  makes  such  a  rich  con- 
tribution. 
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Jobn  Boyle  O'Rcillf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

•  or   MIW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  BLENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  tribute  I 
dedicate  to  the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly: 

JOHN  BOTLI  OlUSIXT,  1844-1*44 

June  28  of  this  year  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  great  Irish-Ameri- 
can poet,  patriot,  and  leader  of  social 
reform.  Whether  we  think  of  him  as 
poet  of  the  people.  Journalist  whose  eager 
pen  Inveighed  against  tyranny,  or  hardy 
idealist  who  pitted  himself  against  al- 
most unsurmountable  odds,  we  find.  In 
these  days  of  wrath  and  bloodshed,  much 
that  Is  as  modem  in  his  works  as  though 
he  had  written  it  for  tomorrow's  head- 
Unes. 

For  20  years  O'Reilly  swayed  thought 
and  sentiment,  not  only  in  Boston,  where 
he  functioned  as  one  of  the  great  Jour- 
nalists of  his  century,  but  nationally  and 
Internationally  as  a  force  for  reform,  for 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  for  the 
rights  of  the  underprivileged.  His  early 
life  was  as  swashbuckling  and  romantic 
as  any  adventuresome  tale  to  come  out  in 
Hollywood's  best  technicolor,  but  in  some 
measure  it  explains  the  all-embracing 
love  for  humanity  that  dominated  his' 
writings. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  was  born  in  Castle 
Dowth.  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  and 
historic  River  Boyne.  in  Ireland.  His 
father  and  mother  were  teachers  in  the 
local  school,  which  still  stands  next  door 
to  the  crumbling,  picturesque  old  castle. 
When  young  Boyle  was  just  4  years  old, 
the  terrible  riots  of  '48  occurred,  and  his 
early  life  was  filled  with  tales  of  the  Irish 
patriots,  of  the  persecutions  of  1798,  of 
the  cruel  regime  of  Cromwell,  of  the 
heroism  of  Robert  Emmett,  O'Connell, 
and  Wolfe  Tone.  He  listened  by  the  hour 
to  these  stories,  told  him  by  his  father 
and  by  the  villagers,  and  his  constant 


question  waa  always  "When  will  the  Irish 
rise  again?" 

Phsrslcally.  he  was  a  strong,  handsome 
lad,  small  of  stature,  with  flashing  black 
eyes  and  even  white  teeth.  He  was  ex- 
tremely active,  for  all  his  long  hours  of 
listening  to  the  tales  of  the  older  people; 
he  could  climb  like  an  expert,  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  swinging  from 
tree  trunk  to  tree  trunk  through  the  birch 
forests,  or  plunging  deep  into  the  brisk 
currents  of  the  BojTie.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  could  recite  poems  endlessly, 
and  if  he  did  hot  happen  to  know  one 
suitable  for  an  occasion  he  would  make 
one  up  on  the  spot,  with  such  persuasive 
eloquence  that  his  audience  was  con- 
stantly in  laughter  or  in  tears. 

After  a  few  years  under  his  father's 
tutelage  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  news- 
paper, the  Drogheda  Argus,  and  remained 
there  4  years.  On  the  death  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper  he  was  released  from 
his  apprenticeship  and  went  to  Preston. 
England,  where  his  aunt  lived,  and  where 
he  worked  for  3  years  on  another  news- 
paper. By  now  he  was  a  young,  ambi- 
tious man,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  full 
of  his  ardent  desire  to  take  up  a  career 
of  journalism.  Instead  of  that  he  found 
himself  enlisted  In  the  Tenth  Hussars. 

Young  O'Reilly  made  a  good  soldier. 
Intelligent,  obedient,  and  courageous. 
His  superior  officers  liked  him  and  urged 
him  to  take  up  a  military  career  in  earn- 
est. But  this  was  the  early  1860  decade, 
and  by  1865  every  young  Irishman, 
whether  he  lived  in  his  homeland  or  in 
America,  was  caught  up  to  some  measure 
In  the  Fenian  movement.  The  piapose 
of  the  Fenians  was  to  obtain  Irish  inde- 
pendence by  dividing  the  British  Army 
against  itself,  thus  obtaining  about  a 
hundred  thousand  picked  troops  for  a 
free  Ireland.  O'Reilly  plunged  Into  this 
cause  without  reserve,  and.  when  Penlan- 
Ism  came  to  an  end  he  accepted  his  pun- 
ishment. He  realized  that  he  would  be 
caught  and  scorned  the  generous  bribes 
offered  him  if  he  would  reveal  his  fellow 
plotters.  Along  with  other  political  pris- 
oners he  was  sentenced  to  death;  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  20  years  at  hard 
labor. 

The  unhappy  story  of  O'Reilly's  Im- 
prisonment and  eventual  escape  is  too 
long  to  do  more  than  touch  ujpon  lightly. 
He  was  first  placed  in  solitary  confine- 
ment at  Millbank.  where  he  began  to  pon- 
•  der  the  story  which  later  appeared  as 
Moondyne.  After  being  moved  about 
from  one  prison  to  another,  and  after  at- 
tempting three  escapes,  he  was  sent  to 
Dartmoor,  hi  England,  where  he  survived 
a  year  or  more  of  the  most  unsavory 
prison  conditions.  Finally,  he,  along 
with  62  other  political  prisoners,  wf« 
deported  to  a  camp  in  Australia. 

Here  the  treatment  was  somewhat  bet- 
ter, and  he  was  even  allowed  to  print  a 
newspaper  for  his  fellow  convicts.  How- 
ever, he  was  determined  to  escape  and 
flnaUy  did  so,  through  the  help  of  a 
friendly  priest.  Father  Patrick  McCabe. 
who  became  interested  in  the  young 
man's  poetry  and  in  his  devout  Catholi- 
cism, which  never  faltered,  even  during 
the  arduous  days  of  Dartmoor.  He  put 
out  to  sea  in  a  small  rowboat  and  was 
picked  up  by  an  American  whaling  ves- 


sel which  eventually  landed  him  at 
Liverpool.  He  escaped  detection,  and 
shipped  for  America,  where  his  first  act 
was  to  apply  for  citizenship. 

American  ideals  and  American  democ- 
racy excited  him;  he  soon  made  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  world  of  journalism. 
His  arrival  In  this  country,  in  1869, 
found  the  United  States  in  the  confused 
conditions  that  arose  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  but  O'Reilly  was  used  to  fighting, 
and  he  immediately  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Negro  and  the  American  Indian. 
Now  he  waa  free  to  carry  on  his  crusade 
for  the  under  dog.  He  was  particularly 
forceful,  both  In  his  prose  writings  and 
his  poetry,  in  the  cause  of  the  soldier- 
convict. 

He  made  connections 'with  the  Pilot,  an 
Influ2niial  paper  in  Boston,  erd  in'  a 
short  while  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Irish-Americans.  He  mar- 
ried and  the  marriage  was  blessed  with 
four  daughters.  His  home  was  soon  a 
gathering  place  for  the  literary  and  po- 
litical groups  in  Boston,  and  while  he 
often  declared,  in  public,  that  he  would 
never  tread  the  soil  of  Ireland  again  un- 
til the  Irish  were  a  free  people,  he  man- 
aged to  draw  something  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  country  around  him  and 
many  of  the  plans  for  Irish  home  rule 
were  made  in  his  drawing  room. 

He  never  stopped  working  In  the  In- 
terests of  his  friends  who  were  political 
prisoners  with  him,  and  he  actually  suc- 
ceeded In  arranging  the  escape  of  a 
number  of  them.  From  first  to  last,  in 
all  that  he  did  and  said,  he  was  altruistic 
and  humanitarian  to  an  extreme. 

O'Reilly  was  only  56  when  he  died  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly.  He  was 
mourned  both  here  and  abroad;  even  In 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  group  of 
Parnellites.  Eulogistic  messages  were 
sent  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly  by  such  personages 
as  President  Cleveland,  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
1897  the  city  of  Boston  unveiled  a  mag- 
nificent memorial  to  his  memory,  but 
somehow  one  likes  to  think  that  some  of 
his  heart,  at  least,  lies  in  the  memorial 
at  Dowth  Castle  on  the  Boyne  in  his  be- 
loved Ireland. 

O'Reilly's  political  and  social  speeches 
and  journalism  may  'oecome  Uttle  known 
as  time  goes  on,  but  some  of  his  poetry, 
like  his  Ideals,  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  free  men.  His  verse  is  roughly 
constructed,  but  always  sure  and  strong, 
fanciful,  tender,  and  majestic.  One 
stanza  can  give  its  flavor  as  well  as  its 
Ideas: 

O  blood  Of  the  people!  Changeless  tide, 
through  century,  creed,  and  race. 

Still  one  as  the  salt  sea  Is  one.  though  tem- 
pered by  sun  and  place; 

The  same  In  the  ocean  currenta  and  the 
same  In  the  sheltered  seas; 

Forever  the  fotmtatn  of  common  hopes  and 
kindly  sjrmpathles. 

Indian  and  Negro,  Baxon  and  Celt,  Teuton 
and  Latin  and  Gaul — 

Mere  siirface  shadow  and  sunshine,  while  tha 
sounding  unifies  all! 

One  love,  one  hope,  one  duty  theirs,  no  mat- 
ter the  time  or  ken. 

There  never  was  separate  heart  beat  In  all 
the  races  of  men  I 

lliere  Is  an  ancient  Gaelic  tradition 
that  the  Milesians  In  their  wandering! 


from  eastern  Europe  through  Africa  and 
Spain  to  Ireland  were  inspired  by  a 
prtHihecy  that  they  would  eventiudly 
reach  a  land,  a  t)eautiful  and  glorious 
land  beneath  the  setting  sun,  in  which 
fortune  and  Uberty  would  be  forever 
theirs.  Irish  bards  have  envisioned  Erin 
as  this  isle  of  dreams,  but  sometimes  I 
like  to  think  that  the  prophecy  pointed 
not  so  much  to  Ireland  as  to  the  United 
States,  the  adopted  home  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly. 

There  is  an  affinity,  a  deep  and  ab'dln; 
affinity  between  Ireland  and  America,  for 
their  ultimate  ideals  are  the  same.  We 
are  accustomed  to  hearing  cur  people  re* 
ferred  to  as  the  "F.ghting  Irish."  seme- 
times  as  though  they  fought  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  row,  I  w^ll  gladly 
ecknuwledge  that  the  Irishman  enjoys 
physical  contest,  but  you  will  search  the 
reconte  of  mortal  combat  In  vain  for  any 
instance  in  which  a  true  Irls.hman  was 
found  enlisted  in  any  cause  except  tba 
cause  of  freedom.  All  their  long  story 
is  the  story  of  a  fight  for  liberty. 

Like  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  of  Irish  ancestry  could  do 
himself,  his  people  and  their  principles 
most  justice  by  putting  himself  most 
in  harmony  with  their  historic  past  and 
let  his  race  find  expression  in  him. 
When  he  does  that  he  may  be  excelled 
in  ability,  he  may  be  excelled  in  strength, 
he  may  be  excelled  in  all  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  body,  but  he  will  never  be 
excelled  In  lll>erallty.  in  virtue,  or  in 
loyalty;  be  will  never  be  excelled  in  the 
qualities  of  soul  which  alone  make  and 
preserve  freedom. 

On  the  i^pniversary  of  the  birth  of 
that  great  poet-statesman,  let  each  of 
us.  as  a  tribute  of  respect  and  honor  to 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  defense  of  democracy. 

I  know  of  no  epitaph.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  appUed  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  more  appro- 
priate than  the  words  of  Mark  Antony 
as  he  looked  down  upon  another  who 
lay  still  In  death — 

His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  In  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world 

"Tills  was  a  man  I" 


Attitade  of  Dcparteent  of  Jvsliee  Toward 
Insnraace  Compaaiei — Stctement  by 
tbe  Attorney  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'BdAHONEY 

or  WTOM IMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  permission  given  me 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  this  aft- 
ernoon I  present  for  publication  in  the 
Record  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  this  afternoon  dealing  wilta 
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the  •ttiludt  of  the  Department  of  JusUce 
tovard  imvraaee  companies  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  declsloo  by  the  Supreme 
OBWi  IB  tbt  Bouttaeastern  Underwriters 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  state- 
Bwnt  by  the  Attorney  General  was  or- 
6end  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid,  as 
foUovs: 
lOlllH^  Slatsi  8>mt«.  Mibeocnmlttee  of  th« 

OasMMlM  OB  <lM  Judiciary.  Wuhlngton. 

D.  C.  Pnday.  Jum  23.  1M4| 

Tb*  mtlMoinmittM  mtt  at  4:30  o'clock 
p  m  .  purauant  to  notice.  Hon.  Carl  A.  Hatch 
iifwlflirn 

.  rtcwnt:  Senators  Hatch  (prwUling), 
OVaaowBT.  Ml-bboc«.  aiid  fwcsom. 
'  ■Minn  Hatch.  We  dIacuHed  this  morning 
In  oar  aubeoaunUtee  tbla  insurance  bill. 
Tbara  «••  not  much  difference  aa  a  matter  of 
fact  batwna  nanatnr  OlUmomt  and  Senator 
PnooaOM.  but  «•  tbougbt  tbla.  with  all  the 
talk  that  la  going  on  tliat  perhaps  the  De- 
partmant  oi-  Juatlce  aDould  not  now  inatw 
tut*  a  lot  of  proaacutlona.  and  Senator 
CICuHMnr  lanladid  ua  of  ttM  public  state- 
■MOta  you  Had  aaiada.  That  la  wbat  Sen* 
•tor  ritmiir'  wantt  to  know. 


I  gueea  he  la  en- 


or  MOM.  nuMcn  sioolk.  ArroaMtr 
OiT  TKS  tmrm  arAxsa,  wAaaiHO- 

toM.  a.  c. 

Attomay  General 
Ittlidto  It. 

O'MAMOirsT.  I    felt    aurely    you 
want  to  put  that  autcotent  in  tvl- 
tfaxx*. 

Attorney  Oetkeral  BnaLB.  I  wlU  offer  the 
BUtem^t  ia  erideooe.  ao  you  nay  copy  it. 
luSaTtt  parUy  becatna  Senator  RaacuFva 
was  always  concerned  with  tbla. 

Senator  Ratcm.  Be  la  prealdent  of  the 
Maryland  Caattalty  Co. 

Attorney  General  BnoLS.  After  talking  to 
■simrii  O Mahomet  I  ealtf.  "Sepator.  I  think 
It  la  very  appropriate  I  ebotUd  make  a  atate- 
ment  wImb  Um  Court  handa  down  a  de- 
•o  I  mads  this  statement  and  the 
of  It  la 

Senator  Batch  (Inierpoalng)  The  state- 
ment  may  be  incltided  in  the  record  In  fuU 
•t  this  point. 

<Tbe  paper  referred  to  is  aa  follows:) 

the  decuion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
tooM  feara  have  been  exprsesed 
that  Uw  dsclMon  will  have  the  effect  of  ln« 
valUMttiV  State  regulatory  statutes.  Slml- 
hm  tmn  were  expreased  at  the  argument  of 
the  case,  but  the  majority  opinion  expressed 
tba.  belief  that  these  fears  are  exaggerated. 
Tba  Department  of  Justice  has  no  desire  or 
purpose  to  break  down  State  regulation.  Ita 
dUaC  pwpciae  haa  been  to  proceed  against 
practloaa  la  tatcrataU  coouaarce  which  are 
clearly  BMrnopoUatlc  or  In  rastralnt  of  such 
eosaaMrce.  There  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween StaU  regulation  and  the  Federal  pro- 
blbltloa  agalaet  such  monopolistic  praetleea. 
Aa  the  Supreme  Court  said :  'Few  SUtea  go  so 
far  as  to  permit  private  insurance  companlea. 
without  State  supervision,  to  agree  upon  and 
fix  imiform  Insurance  ratca.  Of.  Parker  v. 
Sroira  (317  U.  S.  »41.  SSO.  352).  No  States 
authortae  comtiinailons  of  Insurance  com- 
paalM  to  OTtrre.  laMaaMate.  and  boycott 
KWiipalttwa  aad  eoaaoaaan  in  the  manner 
here  alleged,  and  It  cannot  be  that  any 
roa»panles  have  acquired  a  vested  rlg'^t  to 
ci^age  in  such  destrxictlve  btialneas  practicea. 
Indeed  the  practicea  which  are  condemned  by 
the  Sheroian  Act  have  been  Imposed  on  the 
Statee  by  lalMBtafea  prttrata  cosnblnatlona. 

*'Soane  loavaaea  ftoopa  have  asatmcd  be- 
cause of  former  dectslons  of  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  that  they  were  free  wk  enter  Into  com- 
blaatUma  In  restraint  of  trade  or  agreements 
tending  to  nxuKipaUae  the  Insxirance  business. 
even  thotigh  their  activities  were  carried  on 
In  intcratate  eonuDerce.  or  aubstantlaUy  af- 
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fected  BtKh  commerce.    But. 
Court  pointed  out.  the  presen 
first  in  which  the  Court  hsd  ' 
to  deal  with  the  application 
antitrmt  Uwa  to  the  Insurance 
should  be  i  mpbaaianl  that  the 
has  never  In  Its  history  said 
tlons  of  the  Sherman  Act  do 
Instu^nce  business.     Earlier 
Supreme  Court  relatliig  to 
State  regulatory  laws;  none  ol 
volved  Federal  statutes  such 
laws.    Ttie  dedakm  Monday 
<lon  never  before  decided, 
clarification  as  to  the 
man  Act  to  thla  great  and 

'Surely  tbla  most  Importai^t 
be   conducted   In   accordance 
State  regulstory  laws  wlthou 
vate    monopolistic    and     coe 
which  violate  the  federal  ant 
Insurance  companies   now 
tunlty  to  change  those  rate 
practices  which,  under  this 
in  conflict  with  the  Sherman 
partment  of  Justice  reaUaes 
ance  companies  will  need  to 
tlces  so  as  to  accommodate  t 
Supreme  Court's  decision  anc 
by  this  consideration." 

Senator  Hatch.  You  may 
comment. 

A  Homey  Genera]  Bidolk. 
this  statement,  and  what  I 
peat.  Is  that  the  Department 
not  propoae  to  make  any 
Insurance  companies  at  this 
can  assure  this  aubcommlttee 
aaked.  nor  has  anybody  In  th< 
Justice  considered  uking  an] 
any  insurance  company  or 
companies  until  the  States 
portunlty  to  consider  to  v 
msy  wish  to  amend  their 
Congress  of  the  United  Statei 
opportunity  of  conalUering 
wishes  to  amend  a  Federal 
The  particular  pending 
tried  tbU  summer.   I  think  It 
me  to  point  out.  as  I  have  al 
case  was  rot  merely  a 
Included  very  serlotu 
boycotting   insurance  com 
who  would  not  belong  to  an 
therefore  under  the  State  1 
Involved  In  which  the  a 
many  of  the  acts  alleged  in 
would  have  been  Illegal. 

I   think   It   la  pretty   han 
companies  that  after  75 
any  action,  they  should  now 
clared    criminal    and 
mmt  has  not  only  determ 
reaamaable   time   for   the 
panles  and  the  Federal 
such  action  as  they  might  d 
but   after   consideration, 
lapsed,  we  would  coiulder 
in  equity  rather  -than 
so  the  companlee  would  nave 
of  amending  their  practices 
be  unfair  to  send  a  man 
thing  he  considered  legal. 
Senator  FxaccsoN.  Would 
same  thing  to  kw  true  from 
decision  until  Congress 
Attorney  General  BmoLC 
Senator  FxtctraoN.  B€cau4e 
not  say  from  that  day  on 

Attorney  General  Bmoui 
.  Senator  Hatch.  I   tlilnk 
clarifies  It. 

Senator  FcaeusoN.  It 
Intent    while    this 
hearings  to  use  evidence 
tain   that   there   was'  mo 
tion?    I  only  aay  that 
hnitate   coming   In    becausi 
could  be  a  violation  of  thi 
Therefore  they  do  not  want 
the  Senate  committee. 
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the  Supreme 
case  was  the 
called  upon 
)f  the  Federal 
business.    It 
Supreme  Court 
t  the  prohlbl- 
apply  to  the 
decisions  of  the 
lna4rance  Involved 
them  ever  In- 
the  antitrust 
Involving  a  ques- 
br<  tight  a  needed 
of  the  Sher- 
buslness. 
business  can 
with   effective 
resort  to  prl- 
clve     practices 
Itrust  Isws.    The 
h4ve   the  oppor- 
ing  and  oiher 
decision,  may  be 
Act.    The  De- 
hat  the  Insur- 
BC  <ust  their  prac- 
tirm^eives  to  the 
will  be  guided 

I  (utke  yotir  own 

^iOiat  I  said  in 
«T>uld  like  to  re- 
of  Justice  does 
campaign  against 
me.    In  fact.  I 
[  hsve  not  been 
Depsrtment  of 
action  against 
of  Insurance 
ve  had  an  op- 
extent  they, 
or  until  the 
has  had  a  full 
whether  Congress 
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on   Insurance 
of  not  tzklng 
luddenly  be  de- 
the    Depart- 
to  give  every 
and    com- 
to  take 
( em  appropriate, 
that   period 
twinging  In  bills 
procedures, 
an  opportunity 
leeause  It  would 
Jail  for  some- 
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a  man  could 
was  the  law. 
rhat  U  right. 
hat  just  sbout 
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some  people 
they   say    thla 
antitrust  laws, 
to  come  before 


Senator  O-Mahomxt.  What  you  seek  la  a 
constructive  solution  of  a  very  obvious  prob- 
lem? 
Attorney  General  Btdolx.  Yes. 
Now  before  I  leave  that,  let  me  say  this, 
Mr.  Cahlli  has  asked  us  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  he  can  file  a  petition  for  re- 
argument.  Mr.  Cahill  being  attorney  lor 
the  insurance  companies  In  the  South- 
eastern case  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
granted  that  time.  That  time  has  been 
extended  and  when  v,e  have  also  told  him 
we  would  not  try  the  case  tintll  August  and 
perhaps  not  even  then,  but  as  I  say.  that 
Is  a  very  special  case,  so  I  do  not  want 
anything  I  have  said  to  indicate  I  was  not 
going  to  try  that  case. 

Senator  Hatch.  For  your  benefit,  I  want 
to  say  also  for  Senator  FxaouaoH.  there  haa 
been  no  attitude  on  the  part  of  this  com- 
mittee to  inlerlere  in  any  way  with  your 
tr.a's. 

Attorney  General  Biddix.  I  know,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  put  in  the  record. 

May  I  say  a  word  ai>out  our  view  of  this 
conflict,  becaiue  I  do  believe  the  problem 
Is  grossly  muunderstood  by  the  public  gen- 
erally and  even  by  the  Insurance  companies. 
Senator  Hatch.  I  do  not  think  there  la 
any  qtvestion  about  that.  It  is  certainly 
misunderstood.  That  Is  what  Senator 
OMahomkt,  Senator  Fikcusom.  and  I  were 
talking  about  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today.  They  Just  do  not  know  what  it  la 
about.  They  say  we  are  trying  to  destroy 
the  Insurance  companies.  I  know  you  have 
no  such  Idea  about  It.  nor  does  anyone  on 
this  committee. 

Attorney  General  Btbole.  Just  in  connec- 
tion with  what  you  say,  I  have  never  heard 
anybody  In  the  Department  of  Jiutlce  or 
the  admlnUtration  anywhere  suggest  Fed- 
eral control  of  insurance  companies. 
Senstor  FxiotnoM.  Nor  hsve  you. 
Attorney  General  Biddlx.  Nor  have  I.  I  do 
not  at  this  time  under  present  facta  favor 
Federal  control  of  Insurance  companies.  I 
think  State  control  U  far  more  appropriate. 

Let  me  say  this  Is 

Senator  FnotmoN  (interposing).  Do  you 
think  rate  bureaiu  are  an  evil  that  should  be 
curt>ed?  Is  it  your  version  at  this  time  that 
Is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law? 

Attorney  General  Bn>OLX.  1  think  I  can  an- 
swer that  better  if  I  may  state  my  theory  and 
come  to  that  later.  I  am  not  putting  that 
off  for  a  moment. 

My  theory  Is  this,  that  our  whole  economic 
theory  In  America  Is  prices  and  rates  can  be 
controlled  in  two  ways.  First,  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  partly  all  prices  are  con- 
trolled by  supply  and  demand.  Therefore  we 
have  made  it  Illegal  for  prices  to  be  txed  on 
the  interstate  level  because  we  tl  ik  that 
free  competition  better  serves  the  people  In 
controlling  prices.  However,  In  a  field  where 
monopoly  seems  to  be  desirable.  In  a  certain  • 
limited  field,  or  where  limited  competition 
seems  to  be  desirable  in  certain  limited  fields. 
In  the  fields  of  railroads  and  other  public 
utilities,  the  public  is  protected  by  either 
Federal  or  State  government  fixing  the  rates. 
so  that  wherever  rates  are  fixed  by  the  appro- 
priate body,  the  question  ol  control  then  by 
oadlnary  means  of  competition  is  not  in- 
volved. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  wherever  the  State 
fixes  rates,  and  I  eay  this  from  an  economic 
and  legal  point  of  view  also,  wherever  the 
State  fixes  or  approves  rates  In  the  Insurance 
field  that  those  rates  do  cot  come  In  conflict 
when  so  fixed  with  the  antitrust  law,  and  we 
are  then  excluded. 

Senator  FEScrsoN.  And  If  the  State  permlta 
them  to  be  fixed? 

Attorney  General  Biqdlx.  No.  I  do  not 
think  that  Is  true. 

Senator  Fzscuson.  There  are  only  a  few 
Statea. 
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Attorney  General  Bibdlb.  X  was  going  to 
aay  that  It  arenis  that  where  the  States  per- 
mit rates  to  be  fixed  without  exercising  eoo- 
trol  the  public  remains  tmprotected. 

Senator  FzaccsoM.  I  wanted  to  get  that. 

Attorney  General  BmoLX.  Therefore  the 
large  number  of  State  acts  irhich  simply  per- 
mit rate  tmreaia  to  fix  rates  do  very  definitely 
oome  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  law.  Tbey 
are  only  very  few  States.  Texas  notably,  which 
tbelr  rates,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  If  the 
Statee  wish  to  be  free  of  the  compulsion  of 
the  antitrust  law  that  they  must  take  a 
responsibility  of  actually  fixing  the  rates  or 
proving  the  rates  fUed  with  them,  t>ecatise  I 
cannot  aee  otherwise  how  the  publle  is  pro- 
tected. 

Now  there  are  17  States.  I  think,  which  do 
not  deal  In  their  laws  In  any  way  with  rates. 
So  In  a  very  large  segment  of  this  whole 
problem  there  Is  abeolutely  no  regulation  of 
any  kind  either  by  competition  or  by  State 
control. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  find  it  this  subcom- 
mittee felt  It  would  be  advlaable  to  examine 
the  whole  structure  of  rata  control,  of  insur- 
ance rates,  in  order  to  determine  what  Fed- 
eral legislation  might  best  conserve  the  State 
powers,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
general  public  because  In  certain  sections  of 
this  ootintry  I  do  not  feel  the  public  Is  pro- 
tected In  the  Inauranoe  fteid.  That  la  my 
view. 

Theie  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
State  rates  being  set  aside  and  the  States 
being  incapable  of  regulating  State  rates. 
Without  reading  It,  I  would  like  the  reporter 
to  quota  on  the  record  that  portion  of  the 
Sitpreme  Courts  decision  In  the  Southeastern 
case.  I  have  nutfked  it  on  pages  11  and  U 
and  ai  and  22,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Black 
pointed  out  that  this  decision  does  not  Inter- 
fere with  approprtato  Stata  regulations,  nor 
has  the  subjecting  of  Industry  In  many  other 
fields  of  public  utility  interfered  with  the 
tight  and  duty  d  the  States  to  fix  rates. 

(TtM  exoerpta  from  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Statea  referred  to 
are  as  follows:) 

"Another  reason  advanced  to  support  the 
result  of  the  cases  which  follow  Paul  v.  Vir- 
ginia  has  been  that.  If  any  aspecta  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  be  treated  as  Interstata 
eommeroe.  then  all  oontrol  over  It  Is  taken 
from  the  Statee  and  the  legislative  regulations 
wtxlch  this  Oourt  has  heretofore  sustained 
must  be  declared  Invalid.'  Accepted  without 
qualification,  that  broad  statement  is  In- 
conslstant  with  many  decisions  of  this  Court. 
It  Is  settled  that,  for  constitutional  purposes, 
eertatn  activities  of  a  business  may  be  Intra- 
stata  and  therefore  subject  to  State  oontrol, 
wtUle  other  activities  of  the  aame  business 
may  be  Interstata  and  tberefoie  subject  to 
Federal  regtilatKm.  And  thert  is  a  wide  range 
of  business  and  other  activities  which,  though 
subject  to  Federal  regulation,  are  so  Intl- 
nutaly  related  to  local  welfare  that.  In  the 
absence  of  congressional  action,  they  may  be 
regulated  or  taxed  by  the  States.  In  marking 
out  these  activities  the  primary  test  applied 
by  the  conrta  Is  not  the  meclianlcal  one  of 
whether  the  partlctilar  activity  affected  by 
the  State  regulatton  Is  part  of  interstate  00m- 
meroe.  but  rather  whether,  In  each  case,  the 
competing  demands  of  the  State  and  national 
Interesta  Involved  can  be  accommodated. 
And  the  fact  that  particular  phases  of  an 
Interstate  business  or  activity  have  long  been 
regulated  or  taxed  by  States  has  been  reoog- 
nla»1  as  a  strong  reason  why.  In  the  continued 
absence  of  conflicting  congreBskioal  action. 
the  State  regulatory  and  tax  lawa  should  be 
declared  valid." 

Senator  O'Mahonxt.  I  am  advised.  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  that  this  afternoon  a  meeting 
to  New  York  of  attorneys  representing  large 
Insurance  companies,  particularly  Ufe-lnsur- 
anoe  companlea.  and  they  came  to  the  con- 
chzsion  that  p^tniTij  la  the  dedBlam  Inter- 


fered with  State  regulatlona.    Of  eoima.  that 

has  been  my  contention  all  along,  that  there 
has  been  no  need  at  Interfering,  but  there  Is 
a  deflnite  need  In  some  fields  supplementing 
Stata  legislation  In  order  to  protect  the  public 
Interest.  > 

Senator  FBOtisoN.  Senator,  do  you  think 
that  is  true  where  a  State  law  permlta  a 
rating  bureau,  or  rather  demands  a  rating 
bureau,  and  then  after  having  rating  bureau 
Is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  law? 

Senator  OIAabohxt.  No;  where  the  Stata 
has  taken  poaltive  action,  I  think  It  reuwrea 
the  rating  bureau  from  the  fleid  ot  antltniat 
violation. 

Attorney  General  Bnmuc.  Senator  Pxaov- 
soN,  In  yotir  understanding  of  a  rating  bu- 
reau, the  State  bears  before  fixing  any  rate 

Senator  FxactmoN.  Take  Texas. 

Attorney  General  BmoLS.  Texas  Is  fine. 

Senator  FzactTsoN.  I  think  where  the  rat- 
ing bureau  fixes  the  rate,  I  think  you  violate 
the  antitrust  law;  you  can  violate  a  Federal 
law  and  be  In  compliance  with  State  law. 

Senator  O'Mahonkt.  It  is  not  ths  pol- 
icy  

Attorney  General  Boolc.  I  want  to  assure 
the  committee  that  If  tbey  did  wish  to  go 
Into  the  field  a  little  further  that  I  will  hold 
hands  off  while  you  are  Investigating  the 
whole  subject. 

Senator  Ba-kh.  I  think  that  aaatiranoa 
from  the  Attorney  General  is  very  Important. 
As  a  matter  at  fact,  these  companies  have 
gone  ahead  and  operated  under  what  they 
thought  was  the  law.  I  do  not  think  they 
should  be  prosecuted,  myself,  criminally. 

Senator  FERctraoN.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
have  any  criminal  latent. 

Senator  Batch.  I  do  not  Uilnk  ao  alttaer. 
I  would  be  very  happy  If  the  Oapartaaaat  of 
Justice  would  bold  hands  off  until  Oongreaa 
can  explore  the  whole  field  and  enact  what 
we  think  Is  proper  legislation. 

Attorney  General  BmoLi.  It  is  proper  co- 
ordination between  laraBelMa  of  the  Ouvaiu- 
ment. 

Senator  FluuauM.  We  do  not  have  aav 
right  as  Congress  to  aak  that. 

Senator  CMahohbt.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  comment  on  the  decision, 
and  outlining  the  policy  of  the  Department, 
the  Attorney  General  says: 

"Surely  this  most  Important  bualuees  can 
be  conducted  In  accordance  with  effective 
State  regulatory  laws  without  resort  to  pri- 
vate monopolistic  and  coercive  practices 
which  violate  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  The 
tosuranoe  companies  now  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  change  those  rate-flxlng  and  other 
praetioes  which,  tinttar  this  decision,  may 
be  In  conflict  with  fhe  Sherman  Act.  TtM 
Department  of  JusUce  realiaes  that  the  in- 
surance companies  will  need  to  adjust  their 
practices  so  as  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  and  win  be 
guided  by  this  consideration  " 

Senator  FxaetraoN.  As  I  understand  It.  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  it  is  not  asked  that  the 
Insurance  companlea  Immediately  change 
their  practice? 

Attorney  General  Bibolk.  mo. 

SApatnr  FcKctJsoM.  Dhtll  after  we  can  in- 
vestlgata  it. 

Attorney  General  Btddli.  I  think  both 
things  wm  pn^Mtbly  be  going  on  at  the  same 
tinM. 

Senator  Fbcobom.  Yon  do  not  consider  If 
tbey  do  not  immediately  change  while  we  are 
oondtKtlng  hearlnga  that  therefore  we  would 
have  criminal  proeecutlons? 

Attorney  Oenezal  Bmou.  Na  There  la  no 
thought  of  that. 

Senator  Hatch.  X  want  to  say  this  for  ttie 
record:  I  have  listened  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  I  have  never  found  anything  wiiich 
he  said  that  sustained  the  thought  that  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  waa  colng  out  and  in- 


atltiita  a  wtiole  lot  of  unnecessary 
tions  of  people  who  thought  they  were  ooib- 
plying  with  the  law.  I  think  the  aUltuda 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been  very 
fine  In  this  whole  mstter. 

Attorney  General  BnoLC.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  O'Mahohst.  I  think  I  can  say  tm 
the  record  that  4  years  ago  I  was  Invited  to 
mUadelphla  to  speak  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  this  problem  of  this  Uuuranoa. 
There  waa  a  differenoe  of  time  between  Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia.  PhUadelphia  had 
daylight  saving  time:  Washington  did  not. 
I  did  not  know  Philadelphia  was 

Attorney  General  BmoLs.  A  little  behind. 

Mr.  O'Mahonkt.  In  any  event  I  arrived 
there  after  I  was  scheduled  to  appear,  so  I 
waa  late  for  my  appointment  and  another 
gentleman  was  talking.  The  burden  of  his 
speech  to  the  Bar  Assoctatkm  waa  that  the 
Government  at  Waatiington  intended  to  lay 
Ita  heavy  hand  upon  the  treasurtoa  of  tiM 
Insurance  companlea. 

Senator  Fxsousom.  Of  cotuae.  we  have  soma 
history. 

Senator  0*MAH0Nrr.  The  unfounded 
charge  was  being  made  that  there  was  a  defi- 
nite purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
*  seiae  these  funds.  Well,  fortunately,  I  cams  ta 
after  the  meeting  had  begun,  and  not  before, 
so  that  I  aras  able  to  reply  to  that  charge  and 
to  show  that  there  waa  no  basis  for  the  charge. 
Forttinately.  as  chalmun  of  the  Temporary 
National  Ecoiuimic  Committee  which  had 
studied  the  llfe-lnstirance  field.  I  vnM  able  to 
say  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  had  participated  In  the  sttidy  and 
which  was  repreaantad  on  the  Committee  it- 
self, had  not  ever  suggested  any  such  thing. 
that  nobody  bad  made  such  a  suggestion  to 
the  Oommlttae.  It  was  never  considered 
before  the  Committee  that  there  should  be 
^Bderal  supervialon  or  any  attempt  to  take 
the  funds  of  Ufe-lnsvnanee  oompanlaa. 
.  I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Attorney 
Oaaaral.  you  made  the  stataoMnt  today  that 
nobody  In  the  Department  of  Justice  aver 
siiggaatert  that. 

Senator  Batch.  Mr.  Reporter,  everything 
here  you  have  taken  down  this  afternoon 
may  be  given  to  the  reporters. 

(At  6  o^ock  p.  m.,  the  committee  ad- 
Joomsd.) 


Vetarus'  Rif  his  Uadkr  IIm  G.  I.  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  aCASTlAMD 

Of  TBK  HOUSK  op  REPBBSENTATIVaS 
Friday,  June  25,  19i4 

Mr.  D'ALESANDBO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  war  will  not  go  on  forever.  Ot>e  ot 
these  days  it  will  be  over;  I  liray  soon. . 

We  will  then  face  a  tremendous  vrdb- 
lem.  It  will  be  a  problem  of  returning 
aH  these  fighting  men  and  women,  too, 
back  into  normal  channels  of  civiliaa 
life.  This  is  a  most  important  problem 
because  it  affects  10  percent  of  our  en- 
tire population.  It  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous 10  percent  of  the  Nation— the  young 
men  and  women  upon  whom  the  future 
welfare  of  this  country  will  depend. 
Every  effort  must  be  made  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  this  aegmeot  o< 
our  people. 

They  will  be  coming  back  at  a  time 
when  the  countxy's  natkmal  economy 
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.  to  ondM'  tcrrtfle  stralm  vrhen  mil- 

ItaM  now  waptoywl  in  war^production 
■■f  be  laid  off.  plants  may  shut  down; 
BO  ooe  can  accunUely  predict  the  shane 
ot  Umm  tilings  to  come. 

But  one  prediction  can  be  made  with* 
oartetety.  The  millions  of  men  and 
VMBiB  returning  from  the  war  fronts 
and  campa  wiU  need  jobs,  money,  train- 
ing, bospitaliaatloo.  and  other  assistance. 
Tbey  will  expect  sUbility  and  security, 
so  that  they  can  start  rebuilding  their 
prlyata  llres. 

We  must  give  them  all  that.  It  is  the 
least  we  can  do  for  them  t)ecause  they 
wm  have  given  m  continued  freedom  and 
liberty. 

The  O.  I.  bUl  of  rights  will  provide  a 
iouBd.  modest,  constructive  plan  for 
dssllBC  with  the  entire  veteran  problem 
of  this  war.  It  will  substitute  order  and 
■ystem  for  the  chaos  and  confusion  now 
existing  aa  a  doaen  dlflerent  Govern- 
ment agMMiss  ars  guarrellng  over  con- 
trol of  cerUln  functions  (or  veterans.  It 
will  centraUaa  responsibility,  reduce  red 
taps.  eiftHlHls  overlapping  asrvlcss.  re- 
duce costs,  and.  most  of  all.  assure  the 
new  veterans  of  a  decent  break. 

Under  the  O.  I.  bill  which  was  passed 
by  Congress,  the  veterans  have  the  fol- 
knrlw  righu: 


authorised  board  to  detfcrmlne  retire 
ment  rights. 

Under  both   (a)    and 
claim  for  review  must  be 
years   after  discharge   o  ■ 
within  15  years  after  th< 
of  the  act.  whichever  be 


TTTLSL 


CUMOT.   AM* 


First.  Adeqasts  organiation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  administer 
•11  vetsrans'  betiaflts  except  employment. 

Occond  Adequate  hospital  facilities 
for-ilM  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
for  notnervtce  disabihties  or  diseases  as 
well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases  In- 
curred in  .service. 

Third.  The  right  to  have  explained  to 
htm  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service  all  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  as  a  veteran, 
and  an  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to 
file  a  claim  therefor. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  adequate  pros- 
thetic appliances  and  necessary  train- 
ing to  effect  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
In  the  use  of  such  appliances. 

Fifth.  Adequate  safeguards  as  against 
forced  statements  against  interest. 

Sixth.  Adequate  contact  facilities  in 
Army  and  Navy  discharge  centers,  in- 
cluding those  furnished  by  the  services. 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  by  national 
vsterans'  organizations,  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Scrventh.  Prompt  transfer  of  the  es- 
sential records  of  service  departments  to 
the  Veteran's  Administration  and  prompt 
adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits. 

Eighth,  The  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  irrefular  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service,  (a)  by  the  AdminLstrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine  whether 
the  person  at  time  of  committing  the 
offense  was  insane,  in  event  of  which 
determination  benefits  to  which  the  per- 
son would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not 
be  forfeited;  (b)  except  in  case  of  sep- 
aration by  sentence  of  general  court 
martial  any  enlisted  man  or  offlcer  may 
have  a  review  by  an  authorized  board 
to  determine  the  correctness  of  such 
discharge  or  dismissal :  (c)  any  officer  re- 
Hied  or  released  to  inactive  sutus  with- 
out pay  may  Ukewlse  have  a  review  by  an 


TiTLt  n.  b>tk;ation  o* 


b)   above,  the 

filed  within  15 

dismissal   or 

effective  date 

he  later. 


VtTTKANS 


First.  One  year,  or  he  equivalent 
thereof  In  continuous  par  -time  study  of 
education  or  training  <a)| 
or  institution  of  his  own 
any  subject  or  subjects  dcpred  for  which 
he  is  fitted. 

Second.  Not  to  excee^ 
years  of  education  and  tr  lining,  depend 
ent  upon  (a)  length  of  s:  rvice;  (b)  sat- 
isfactory progress  in  stutles  or  training; 
(c)  the  condition  that  the  person  was  not 
over  2i  years  of  age  at  he  time  of  en- 
trance Into  service,  or  If  over  such  age, 
that  his  education  or  truining  \^as  Im- 
psded.  delayed,  interrupu  d,  or  interfered 
with  by  reason  of  entrant  into  service. 

Third.  Payment  of  all  ti  lition  and  other 
fees,  the  cost  of  books,  lupplies.  equp- 
ment.  and  other  necessa  y  expenses  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $500  per  school 
jrear. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  alowance  while 
pursuing  education  or  training  in  the 
amount  of  $50  per  montl ;  if  without  de- 
pendents, or  (75  per  moath  with  a  de- 
pendent or  dependents. 

Fifth.  Part-time  attend  ance  in  a  course 
of  education  or  training  a  a  reduced  sub- 
sistence allowance  or  wit  lout  allowance, 
but  w'th  payment  of  tu  tion  and  other 
expenses. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  h  ive  released  to 
him  books  and  equipmeit  furnished  if 
he  satisfactorily  complet  ^s  bis  course  of 
education  or  training. 

Nora. — ^The  rlpht  to  vo  [rational  educa- 
tion for  service-incurred  disabilities  ex- 
tended to  those  who  se^ed  during  ^he 
period  from  September 
oember  6.  1041. 


nTLB  nx.  UMN8  roa  ths 
wnrnx/vnom  or  romss,  n 


I^TSCHASK    OK    CON- 
I,    AND   BtTSINSaS 


pirposes 


guara  iteed 


age  icies 


First.  Loans  for  the 
for   the   alteration   or 
buildings  or  equipment 
teed  not  to  exceed  50  {>er^ 
the  total  amount 
one  person  not  cxceedir  g 
of  $2,000;  (a)  loans  mas 
individual  or  by  private 
or  Federal — lending 
tions;  (b)  interest  rate 
4  percent  per  annum;  (d 
be  practicable  and  suitaple 
an's  circumstances :  <d) 
repaid  within  20  years; 
ment  must  have  the 
to  the  extent  of  any 
the  liability  under  the 
decrease  or  Increase  witl  i 
Increase  of  the  amount 
tion;  (g>  the  agreement 
Government  to  protect 
default  through  the  rigl^ 
closure  proceedings  or 
the  proceeds  of  the 
be  used  for  one  or  more 
specified  and  the 
meet  the  specifications 


6.  1940.  to  De- 


stated  or 

iknprovement   of 

may  be  guaran- 

ent  of  the  loan. 

as  to  any 

an  aggregate 

be  made  by  an 

)r  public — State 

or  institu- 

nust  not  exceed 

)  the  loan  must 

to  the  veter- 

he  loan  must  be 

[e)  the  Govern- 

of  subrogation 

paid;  (f) 

guaranty  must 

the  decrease  or 

unpaid  obliga- 

must  permit  the 

Itself  in  case  of 

to  bid  on  fore- 

reflnance;  (h) 

loan  must 

of  the  purposes 

must 

the  Utle. 


rigtt 
gui  iranty 


cf 


t) 
pro  )osed 


circi  imstances 


<f 


Second.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan 
Is  made — or  committed  to  be  made — by  a 
Ftederal  lending  agency,  or  to  be  guaran- 
teed or  insured  by  such  agency,  a  loan  for 
all  or  part  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  may  be  guaranteed;  (a)  if  it  does 
not  exceed  $2,000;  (b)  if  it  does  not  ex- 
ceed 20  percent  of  the  cost  or  purchase 
price;  (c)  if  the  interest  rate  does  not 
exceed  by  more  than  1  percent  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  principal  loan;  (d)  if 
the  conditions  otherwise  meet  those  pre- 
scribed under  d)  above. 

Third.  Any  veteran  eligible  under  title 
in  shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  he  were  a  farm  tenant.  Eligibility 
must  be  determined  fa>  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  (b)  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

TTTLS  IV.  ncPLOTKSirr  or  vxmAMS 

First.  The  right  to  registration  for  em- 
ployment and  for  placement  In  employ- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice through  (a)  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  (b)  any  State  employ- 
ment agency  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

Note:  First.  This  right  applies  to  any 
veteran  of  any  war  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  service  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable. 

Note:  Second.  While  the  Admlnlstra- 
tor^of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  responsible  for 
veterans*  employment,  this  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but 
Is  retained  in  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Ser\ice. 

TTTLS  V.  BSAIUUSTMKirr  ALLOW ANCKS  rOB  FOKMia 

UMtdMOm  or  mm  asmxd  fokces   who   arc 

CMEMTLOTKO 

Unemployment  allowances  of  $20  per 
week  while  unemployed,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

First.  The  week  of  unemployment 
must  have  begun  (a)  after  the  first  Sun- 
day of  the  third  calendar  month  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  act;  (b)  not  later 
than  2  years  after  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service  or  the  termination  of 
the  war,  whichever  be  the  later  date. 

Second.  The  person  Is  not  receiving 
subsistence  allowance  for  education  or 
training  under  title  XI  of  the  act,  or  In- 
creased pension  for  vocational  training 
under  Public  taw  No.  16.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

Third.  To  be  eligible,  the  person  must 
(a)  reside  in  the  United  States;  (b)  be 
completely  unemployed,  or  If  partially 
employed,  at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week;  (c)  be  registered  with  and  report 
to  a  public  employment  office;  (d)  be 
able  to  work  and  available  for  suitable 
work. 

Fourth.  Any  person  will  be  disquall* 
fled  from  receiving  an  allowance  if  (a) 
he  leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  with- 
out good  cause,  or  is  suspended  or  dis- 
charged for  misconduct;  (b)  he,  without 
good  cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable 
work  or  to  accept  suitable  work  offered; 

(c)  he  fails,  without  good  cause,  to  at- 
tend an  available  free  training  course; 

(d)  he  is  participating  in  a  strike  or  labor 
dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage. 

Fifth.  Within  the  52  weeks  limit  the 
total  eligibility  Is  determined  by  allow- 
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ing  8  weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of 
the  first  3  months  of  service,  and  4  we^cs 
of  allowances  for  each  month  or  major 
fraction  thereof  of  service  beyond  3 
months. 

Sixth.  No  allowance  may  be  paid  for 
any  period  more  than  5  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Seventh.  The  allowance  of  $20  per 
week  will  be  reduced  by  any  Federal  or 
State  unemplo3mient  or  disability  com- 
pensation—other than  pension,  compen- 
sation, or  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration — received  by  the 
veteran  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Eighth.  Any  person  self-employed  for 
profit  in  an  independent  establishment, 
trade,  business,  profession,  or  other  vo- 
cation is  eligible  for  readjustment  al- 
lowances (a)  if  net  earnings  are  less  than 
$100  for  the  previous  calendar  month; 
(b)  the  amoimt  of  allowance  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  net  earnings  and 
$100  per  month;  (c)  the  conditions  as 
to  eligibility  otherwise  as  provided  in 
tlUe  V. 

Ninth.  Severe  penalties  are  provided 
for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  con- 
nection with  claims  for  readjustment 
allowances. 

Tenth.  Readjustment  allowance  claims 
are  to  be  serviced  by  State  agencies  or 
as  to  railway  employees,  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

Eleventh.  Right  of  appeal  from  any 
such  agency  to  the  Administration  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Is  preserved. 

Title  VI.  General  administrative  and 
penal  provisions: 

First.  By  definition  "veterans"  are  in- 
cluded those  who  reside  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  several  States, 
Territories,  and  possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Second.  A  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  Is  made  a  prerequisite 
to  entitlement  to  benefits  under  Public 
Law  No.  2.  as  amended,  as  well  as  this 
act.  This  will  apply  to  (a)  pensions, 
(b)  compensation,  (c)  hospitalizatloa, 
(d)  domiciliary  care,  (e)  vocational 
training,  (f)  benefits  provided  by  this 
act. 

The  bill  will  prevent  a  repetition  of 
the  tragic  mistakes  under  which  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  suffered  and  will 
guarantee  Just  treatment  to  our  vet- 
erans. 


Post-War  Problems  of  the  Buildiof 
Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MAS8ACHUS1TTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBBBENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  address  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Building 


OfDcials  Conference  of  America,  Inc.,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  14,  1944: 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today,  be- 
cause you.  aa  public  bulldlnga  GOclala.  and 
we  In  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  which  Is  a 
construction  arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, will  have  Increasingly  many  prob- 
lems in  common. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  In  the 
transition  period  Immediately  after  the  war 
we  should  be  able  to  look  to  construction 
work  of  all  kinds  to  make  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  national  economic  stability;  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are  di- 
rectly Interested  in  such  activities  should  be 
preparing  ourselves  now  to  handle  Increased 
responsibilities. 

The  interest  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
in  the  subject  may  be  appreciated  when  the 
scope  of  our  operations  is  borne  In  mind. 
F.  W.  A.  has. come  to  be  Identified  with  the 
administration  of  the  I  ah  ham  Act,  under 
which  we  are  assisting  communities  in  war- 
impacted  areas  to  acquire  and  operate  public 
facilities  essential  in  the  war  effort,  but  actu- 
ally the  Lanham  Act  operations  are  a  minor 
part  of  our  responsibilities.  The  Agency  In- 
cludes the  Public  Roads  Administration, 
which  sup>erTl8es  all  highway  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  aid  to  States;  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration,  which  la 
responsible  for  the  erection,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  federally  owned  buildings; 
and  formerly  Included  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  which  was  transferred  to 
the  new  National  Housing  Agency  for  the 
duration  under  the  President's  War  Powers 
Act.  Other  constituent  units  were  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration  and  W.  P.  A.,  now 
In  liquidation.  Not  only  are  our  operationa 
far-flung,  but  they  go  down  to  the  grass 
roots  of  the  Nation  and  Involve  the  closest 
sort  of  cooperation  between  the  States  and 
local  communities  and  the  Federal  Ocrem- 
ment. 

In"^  normal  times  construction  accounts 
for  from  10  to  13  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  high 
level  of  constructlOD  after  the  war  could 
make  a  meet  Important  contribution  to  gen- 
eral well-being.  In  a  national  annual  In- 
come of  $140,000,000,000.  which  Is  the  figure 
generally  mentioned  as  essential  if  we  are 
to  have  something  like  full  employment, 
the  construction  Industry's  contribution 
ought  to  be  somewhere  between  14  bUUon 
and  17  billion  dollars. 

But  construction  miist  be  planned  In  an 
Its  details  in  advance  of  contract  letting, 
and  it  is  obvioiis  that,  unless  the  planning 
ts  completed  before  the  close  of  hoetllltles, 
construction  will  not  be  able  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  Immediately  afterwards,  and 
there  may  be  no  Jobs  In  construction  for  war 
veterans  or  displaced  war  workers  at  a  time 
when  Jobs  may  be  desperately  needed. 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  the  plan- 
ning should  be  under  way  now,  and  It  Is 
equally  important  that  we  should  know  how 
much  Is  under  way<  This  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  purely  pri- 
vate construction  to  expect.  We  do  not  know 
how  many  businessmen  already  have  drafts- 
men at  work  producing  blueprints  for  new 
ofBce  buildings,  stores,  factories  or  apart- 
ment houses.  My  Impression  is  that  very 
little  has  yet  been  done  by  private  business, 
for  it  seems  logical  to  think  that  business 
men  generally  will  be  disposed  to  wait  and 
see  what  the  post-war  situation  is  going  to 
be  before  making  capital  commitments. 

About  a  third  of  all  construction  in  normal 
times  is  public  construction.  Here,  at  least, 
we  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what  the  need  will 
be.  During  the  war,  public  building,  except 
for  such  as  Is  directly  essential  to  the  war 
ettort,  la  being  postponed,  so  that  the  Nation 
la  accumulating  a  large  backlog  of  potential 
public  work  represented  t>y  the  new  schools, 
haqjiltala,  bighvafi,  bridges,  sewer  and  water 


systema.  and  so  on.  which  would  have  beaa 
built  over  the  last  8  or  4  years  If  there  ha»^ 
been  no  war.  In  addition  to  this  potential 
backlog  Is  deferred  maintenance  work — the 
normal  day-to-day  minor  improvements  and 
repairs  that  would  have  been  made  had  labor 
and  mater tala  been  available. 

This  public  portion  of  our  desired  poet- 
war  construction  volume  can  be  planned 
now— planned  in  all  of  ita  detaila.  complet* 
with  engineering  surveys,  working  drawings. 
site  acquisition,  specifications,  and  contract 
documenu,  all  ready  to  go  at  the  first  indi- 
cation there  are  not  enough  Jobs  in  prlvat* 
bualneaa  to  go  around. 

I  have  tried  very  hard  to  find  out  Just  how 
much  of  this  public  work  haa  been  planned 
against  demobilization  day.  The  taak  haa  not 
been  an  easy  one,  because  I  have  been  given 
no  authority  to  collect  information  on  the 
matter,  nor  la  there  anywhere  else  in  the 
Government  any  agency  authorized  to  collect, 
classify,  or  tabulate  auch  information.  So 
far  aa  I  can  find  out,  the  amount  of  Stat* 
and  municipal  planning  under  way  la  far  too 
little  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution 
to  economic  stability  immediately  after  tb* 
war.  and  I  have  urged  a  modaat  amount  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  communities  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  the  preparation  of  a  really 
adequate  program. 

I  thought  my  queat  for  definite  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  public  planning  now 
going  forward  would  be  in  vain  until,  recently. 
I  read  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Eric  John- 
ston, president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Btiildlngs  and  Grotmds. 

Mr.  Johnston,  as  well  as  the  Chamber,  la 
opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  States  and  c(»n- 
munltlea  for  pubUc  works.  His  position  la 
that  the  States  and  local  communities  are 
in  a  far  better  financial  position  than  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  they  are  not 
only  capable  of  doing  their  own  planning 
without  outside  assistance  but  are  actually 
doing  it.  To  quote  hla  words.  "The  deprea- 
alon  role  of  the  States  and  communities  aa 
l>a\4>«r  aSid  the  Federal  Government  as 
prince  haa  changed.  It  should  remain 
changed." 

Mr.  Johnson  told  the  committee  that  "re- 
cent surveys  Indicate  that  municipalities 
alone  have  ready  for  ccmtract.  or  on  th* 
draAlng  board,  or  under  surrey,  capital  im- 
provements valued  at  some  $3,700,000,000. 
This,"  he  added,  "la  not  a  mere  listing  of 
more  or  less  desirable  projects.  It  is  needed 
work  which  is  being  put  into  blueprint* 
*-  *  *  It  means  that  we  are  assured  that 
uaeful  public  works  wUl  provide  their  share 
of  emplo3rment  after  the  war." 

I  read  that  and  exclaimed,  "Borekat  In  th* 
words  of  the  old  hymo,  'This  is  the  day  I  long 
have  sought,  and  moxirned  because  I  found 
It  not.'    This  Is  something  definite  to  tie  to." 

But.  being  somewhat  cautious  by  nature. 
I  thought  I  had  better  get  the  actual  figures 
on  which  Mr.  Johnston's  statement  wa* 
based.  So  we  asked  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  were  told  that,  "No.  the  Chamber 
ItEelf  had  no  figures  and  that  Mr.  Johnston's 
statement  was  based  upon  material  that  bad 
been  collected  by  the  American  Public  Works 
Association." 

Now.  It  happens  that  Herbert  D.  Frtta, 
executive  director  of  the  American  Public 
Works  Association,  also  testified  before  the 
House  committee.  He  said  that  the  aaao- 
ciatlon  had  sent  ou^  questionnaires  to  a 
number  of  cities  and  had  received  replle* 
from  68,  ranging  In  size  from  Greendale, 
Wla.  (population  2,700).  to  San  Francisco. 
These  replies  Indicated  that  one-twelfth  of 
the  cities  In  this  group  cotild  have  let  eon- 
tracts  on  January  1.  I'd44,  for  something  Ilka 
$50,000,000  worth  of  work.  On  the  aaaa*  daf, 
th*  survey  disclosed,  surveys  and  plan*  bad 
been  instituted  for  capital  improvement* 
valued  at  around  $140,000,000.  and  1$  wa* 
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to   not*  that   preUmtnftrr   tur* 

ot  %  gMMfal  Bfttor*  ha**  bMn  tUrtcd 

prD)M«*  Hgr«fB«lrf  About  •440,000.000 

_rtii  of  omMtmciioB. 

Mr.  rmi  UtM  ««nt  OB  to  CTnlain  tlwt  tb« 
d«ta.  MCUN4  ften  **•  Utrly  rtprMentattTt 
mmaU  of  tlM  wmMpaUtlM  of  ttM  Nation. 
■UtM  bo  projMloi  to  provido  a  roufb  Mtu 
■MrtiMf  MMB  plM  prvpiuation  of  all  cuim 
wafim  •  aUlllaa  population.  On  tbia  baata." 
ba  aald  "It  can  ba  Mtimatad  tbat  capital 
iBprovaoMOU  valurd  at  OMOiXlO.OOO  were 
for  oootract  un  January  1.  1044.  in  tha 
•r  a  mUiUm  population.     By  tba 

J.  tJjtOOXWOXWO  worth  of  work  waa 

under  aunwy  or  on  tba  draftlnK  board,  and. 
U  our  Btudlaa  ara  not  too  far  out  of  Una.  a 
toM  of  Oi.TlOJMO/lOO  worth  of  public  im- 
proffOBMata  wtrt  batng  given  preliminary 
•ttidy- 

Mr.  Prits  then  threw  In  thta  caution:  "Do 
\Bot  think  that  the  laat-named  ImproTemenia 
(the  •3.780 .000 XXM  worth)  are  ready  for  con- 
tract. In  many  Inataneea.  l-year.  a-year.  6- 
yaar.  or  10-yaar  progrbma  ara  being  Uatad 
•nd  Mttdlad  at  tblB  moaMnt.** 

Thia.  then,  la  where- Mr.  Johnaton  geta  hU 
figure  of  •3.700.000.000.  Kb  Mr.  Prltx  preaent- 
•d  It.  It  did  not  pretend  to  be  an  actiutl  tabu- 
lation. It  waa  merely  a  projection  on  the 
baata  of  a  very  email  aample.  But  when  Mr. 
Johnaton  got  around  to  ualng  it.  It  waa  no 
loocw  •  mere  projection — a  mere  gucaa;  It 
bad  fcacome  a  rec*nt  survey  that  Indicated 
tbat  *^unlclpalltiee  alone  have  ready  for 
contract  or  on  the  drafting  board  or  ucdar 
■urrcy.  capital  improvamenta  valued  at  some 
•3.700.000.000."  Moreover,  he  said.  *ThU  la 
not  a  mere  llatlng  of  more  or  leaa  deelrable 
projecto.  It  la  needed  work  which  la  being 
put  Into  blueprlnta.  •  •  •  It  meana  that 
we  are  aaaured  that  tneful  public  worka  wlU 
provide  their  share  of  employment  after  the 
war  "  With  due  deference  to  Mr  Johnston. 
It  very  obviously  doesn't  mean  anything  of 
tbe  kind. 

Now.  olMerve  that  Mr.  Prltz  didnt  say  that 
•3.700.000.000  worth  of  public  improvements 
were  on  the  drafting  board  or  imder  survey. 
He  simply  aald  that  they  were  t>elng  given 
preliminary  study,  which  la  something  en- 
Urely  d  fferent.  That  might  mean  actual 
work  with  rod  and  tranalt.  but  It  alao  might 
MTfiii  BO  aara  than  tbat  aoma  daalrable  pro]- 
•cta  had  baan  mentioned  by  tba  mayor  In  'an 
after-dinner  speech. 

rat  tbia  U  the  daU  which.  It  appears.  Mr. 
^  ,  without  Mr.  Fritz's  cautious 

to  subatanuate  his  poaltion 
)uate  Job  of  public-works  plan- 
la  balBS  dona  and  tbat  no  Federal 
^^ anee  la  naeaanry.  He  alao  falla  to  men- 
tion tbe  fact  that  of  the  cittea  raaponding  to 
tba  queaUonnaire  of  tbe  Amartoaa  Public 
Works  AaKKlaUon.  ••  pareant  anawarad  tba 
queauon.  "Do  you  fa^  tbat  local  advanoa 
plan  preparauon  cculd  be  furthered  by  Fed- 
aral  aaalstanoer*'  wltb  an  unequivocal 
nraa."  Mr.  Prtis  potntad  out  tbat  hta  aaao- 
cUUoB  la  UTftag  fWiral  participation  to  tba 
ntaot  ol  80  paraaat  of  tba  coat  of  atinraya 
•ad  tJM  pnpavatloo  o(  dataUad  conatrtietlOQ 
plana  and  apadfiaatlooa  for  neadad  aad  uw- 
iul  poMlc  vorba  Ut  tba  traBaltion  partod. 

Btit  lafa  ba  gapaRnH.  Lafs  aaatuaa  that 
ig.T00iXIO.0O0  wortb  of  public  work  haa  baan 
not  aaarcly  ulked  about,  tbat  It  to  not  merely 
In  procaaa  of  survey,  but  tbat  It  to  actually 
plaiuMd  ta  aU  Ita  dalaUa  with  vorklsg  draw- 
li^i  aad  apadfleattOBa  aad  eoatraet  dccu- 
BMnta,  ao  tbat  It  aould  ba  lat  to  eoatraet 
witbiB  M  botvs  after  paaca  oooMa.  Tha 
flgtva  IB  iwiinailTi  but  bow  doaa  It  lUck  up 
with  part  axparteaeat  Wa  bava  some  infor- 
mation on  that  In  ItM  rrgtitar  aqpaaditurea 
for  public  works  In  thla  eouatry,  plus  work 
rallaf.  caaM  to  a  littia  BMra  tban  ••.OOO.OOO.- 
000.  10  that  tbe  beat  wa  can  bopa  for  by  Mr. 
Johnaton'i  calculation  in  tba  fitat  poat-war 
^       Tit  May  reaah  «»«- 

d  a 


sur^  sy 
municlpa  ittea, 
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dollara  leaa  than  in  tbe  laat 
the  war. 

There  ara  aoma  other 
Toltune  of  public  work  now 
planning.    The  Intarnatlonal 
Aasoctatlon  haa  made  H 
larger  aampling  of 
matea  that  American  cltlea 
3A.0O0  population  are  plann 
provementa  to  coat  more 
during  tbe  first  5  yaan  after 
(Civea  ua  an  averaga  df  gOOO 
b  years,  or  about  half  the 
ment  expenditures  for  publii 
In  the  tough  depreaaion  year 
from  half  to  two-thirda  of 
apent  on  maintenance  and  n 
tlon.  according  to  the  City 
tion.  whereaa  the  figure  cited 
new  construction  in  addition 

Tbe  American  Society  of 
commenting  on  the  city 
obeervea  that.  "In  aplte  of 
and  money  saved.  It  aeems 
only  a  very  limited  amount 
can  be  undertaken  with 
municipal  funda." 

If,  after  2'^   yeara  of  wai 
American  cities  can  do  is  a 
by  even  the  moat  optimistic 
now  available.  It  isnt  good 
thing  must  be  done  to 
and  that  stimulus,  in  my 
to  be  some  sort  of  Federal 
plan  preparation,  either  on 
basis.     As  Mr.  Prltz  remark^ 
the  dough  to  rise,  ycu  have 
In  It." 

In  advocating  Federal 
nlng  I  am  not  thinking  or 
of  billions.    I  am  thinking 
millions,  perhaps  about  what 
Ing  tie  every  13  hours. 
nwy  mean  the  difference 
failure.    Th*  Nation  has  a  r 
for  It  is  a  war-connected 
eral   Oovemmenf  cannot, 
policies,   dlaorganlze   the 
American  life,  draft  the 
tbe  Nation,  spend  billions  of 
ulate  munitions  production 
jneant  in  the  way  of 
millions  of  men  and  women 
the  war  la  won.  wash  lU 
quencea  of  ita  own  policies 
upon  the  local  communities 
buslnet     the   problem   of  u 
masa  on  the  job  front.    I 
going  to  accept  Mr 
our  hands  and  wait  for 
we  do  not  mean  to  have  a 
will  mean  aometblng  in 
butter  to  our  dlaebarged 
oiu*  demobUlced  war  workefs 
well  conf  sas  our  moral  and 
ruptcy  now. 

Yet.  more  than  Jobs  are 
tlonal  public  facilities  are 
own  account  and  as  an 
panslon  of  prlvata  bualneas 
have  in  tbe  poat-war  period 
A  well-plannad  program 
raady  for  us«  when  and 
eaaanttol.  but  It  would  be  a 
posa  tbat  it  alooa  will  aolvs 
war  problems  or  tbat,  alons 
Hm  ooastructlon  industry. 
naat  with  Mr.  Johnston  on 

In  addlUon  to  public 
do  everything  poeatble  to 
building.    Of    course,    tba 
whether  prtvaU  capital 
immediate  post-war  period 
private  capital  Itaalf.    Tou 
recUy  influenoa  tba  Judgnaift 
but  wa  can.  al  tsaat.  do  e 
to  ran>ova  uaaaoiai 
of  private  btUldUag. 

Thto  would  be  a  good  thaa 
Buta  aad  local  buUdlag 
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for  plan- 
ifftlklng  In  terms 
terms  of  a  few 
the  war  is  cost- 
expen^lttire  of  which 
success  and 
onslblllty  here. 
The  Fed- 
through    its  war 
ncy-mal   course   of 
manhood  of 
dollars  to  stlm- 
Itb  all  that  has 
reehufflng  tbe  lives  of 
and  then,  once 
hailda  of  the  conae- 
and  throw  back 
or  upon  private 
tscrambllng  the 
t  think  we  are 
Johnston's  advice,  fold 
to  do  it.    If 
program  that 
tertns  of  bread  and 
sefvlcemen  and  to 
we  might  aa 
litellectual  bank- 
it  stake.    Addl- 
leeded  on  their 
adj  inct  to  that  ex- 
wbicb  we  miut 


of  public  work, 
wbefe  needed,  la  one 
mistake  to  sup- 
all  of  our  past- 
It  wUl  subUtM 
I  am  In  agree- 
that. 
bui|dlng,  we  should 
tmulate  private 
declalon    as    to 
buUd   In   the 
alll  be  made  by 
ind  I  cannot  di- 
of  tbe  market, 
v4rytblng  possible 
obstiolaa  In  tha  way 


to  raaxamtaa  our 
toaaa 


they  stUl  rest  upon  a  logical  basto  or  merely 
reflect  accretions  of  rules  and  regulations 
Imposed  at  the  instance  of  various  pressure 
groups. 

Our  experience  has  been  tbat  existing  codes 
range  all  the  way  from  the  unbelievably  lax 
to  the  almost  prohibitively  rigid.  I  know  ot 
one  Stau  with  a  plumbing  code  that,  I  waa 
told  by  a  local  board  of  education  member, 
needlessly  added  •70,000  to  the  cost  of  every 
•400.000  schoolhouse  by  lu  requirements  aa 
to  tbe  large  numt>er  of  tolleU  that  must  be 
provided.  Repeated  surveys  had  shown  tbat 
all  tboae  toilets  could  not  possibly  be  In  use 
at  one  time,  but  there  they  stand  in  rows  of 
gltotenlng  white. 

We  need  slso  to  be  especially  receptive  to 
the  new  materlala  which  no  doubt  wUl 
emerge  from  this  war. 

Sometime  you  ought  to  Invite  Mr.  W.  B. 
Reynolds,  Commissioner  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency,  to  tell  yciu"  conference  about  tbe 
research  work  he  Is  constantly  carrying  on 
In  the  fields  of  building  design,  building  ma- 
terlala, and  construction  techniques.  The 
ordinary  architect  designs  a  building  and  to 
then  through  with  It.  He  may  never  see 
it  again.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  ordinary 
building  contractor.  Tlie  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
designs  and  constructs  buildings,  but  it  has 
to  live  wltb  them  ever  after.  Consequently 
It  has  an  enormous  Interest  In  the  cost  of 
their  operation  and  maintenance. 

In  Washington  alone,  the  Government 
owns  or  rents  space  In  383  buildings,  so 
you  can  see  the  tremendous  importance  to 
the  taxpayers  cf  Improving  the  quality  of 
construction  and  reducing  operating  costs. 
Those  383  buildings  represent  47,000.000  gross 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Imagine  the  econ- 
omies tbat  would  result  If  you  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  cleaning  those  buildings  by  as 
little  as  1  cent  a  square  foot.  It  would 
amount  to  nearly  9500.000  annually,  or  about 
5  percent  of  the  total  cleaning  bill.  Such 
economies  are  not  to  be  achieved  alone  by 
time-motion  studies  of  the  techniques  of 
pushing  a  mop  around:  they  can  be  achieved 
also,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent,  by  elim- 
inating crooks  and  crannies  that  require  extra 
cleaning.  Why,  for  Instance,  should  base- 
boards be  set  out  an  inch  or  so  from  tbe 
wall,  leaving  a  ledge  for  the  charwoman  to 
have  to  clean?  Why  not  make  them  flush 
wltb  the  wall  and  bring  relief  to  the  poor 
woman's  aching  back? 

Mr.  Reynolds  tells  me  that  If  be  finds 
P.  B.  A.  doing  a  certain  thing  in  the  same 
way  for  aa  much  as  3  years  in  succession 
he  knows  It  to  being  done  wrong  and  that 
It  Is  time  to  change.  I  axispect  that  Is  a 
hvunorous  exaggeration,  but  It  does  emphasize 
a  very  proper  concern  about  the  danger  of 
falling  Into  ruts.  There  to  no  question  that 
much  of  our  architecture  to  purely  tradi- 
tional, loaded  with  "carry-overs"  from  grand- 
father's day. 

To  quote  Mr.  Reynolds,  again,  tbe  time 
has  come  when  design  must  be  based  upon 
a  rational  concept  of  use,  with  empbasto 
upon  adaptability  of  space  and  minimum 
tolerating  costs. 

Tkke  tbe  matter  of  windows.  A  window 
exists  for  one  purpose,  and  only  one;  To  let 
light  into  the  room.  It  ton't  set  Into  the  wall 
Just  to  look  pretty,  although,  of  course.  It 
msy  have  some  decorative  value.  Its  proper 
function  to  to  let  in  maximum  light,  and 
anything  tbat  detracts  from  tbat  function 
to  worse  than  waste.  This  brings  up  tbe 
whole  problem  of  window  spacing,  in  which 
much  research  is  being  done  And  It  leads 
naturally  Into  a  study  of  the  artificial  light- 
ing of  interiors,  with  proper  intensities  for 
the  work  to  be  done.  Colors  of  walls  and 
floor  coverings  and  reflecting  surfaces  of 
desks  and  equipment  are  also  relevant.  The 
National  Slectrlc  Light  Asaociatlon  haa  done 
a  great  deal  of  reseat  ch  into  this  subject. 
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and  shown  that  for  office  axnic  the  Intensity 
of  the  lighting  can  be  stepped  down  If  the 
paper  and  ink  used  are  only  of  the  right 
colors.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  millions  of  dol- 
lars m  light  bills  now  wasted  annually  ctuld 
be  saved  by  a  more  lntellli;ent  use  of  light- 
ing. In  Government  builclngs  hereafter  we 
mean  to  save  them. 

Greater  attention  herearter  will  be  given 
to  other  mechanical  features — such  as 
plumbing,  heating,  and  air  conditioning. 
Tbe  double  glazing  of  wlndovrs,  to  keep  out 
summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  unquestion- 
ably will  come  more  and  more  Into  use. 
P.  B.  A.  to  running  a  number  of  studies  on 
the  Insulation  of  outside  walto,  end  also  on 
solar  beating.  Tbe  one  in^atest  source  of 
beat  In  our  solar  system  Is  the  sun  Itself. 
Why  not  find  a  way  to  use  It.  and  so  cut 
down  ovn*  fuel  bills? 

You  will  hear  more  hereafter  of  radiant 
beating,  by  which  I  mean  the  heating  of 
large  surfaces,  such  as  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings, rather  than  the  often  futile  attempt  to 
heat  the  atmosphere.  I  am  told  that  In 
Des  Moines.  Iowa,  there  to  an  offce  building 
under  construction,  the  vtalto  of  which  are 
Insulated  with  cork.  Also  In  the  walto  beat- 
ing pipes  are  Imbedded.  With  radiant  heat- 
ing you  will  be  as  comfortable  with  a  tem- 
perature of  68  degrees  as  you  are  at  70  with 
traditional  beating  appliance.  Given  a 
combination  of  radiant  and  aolar  beating, 
and  next  time  we  wont  have  to  worry  so 
much  about  our  fuel  oil  coupons  and  labor 
troubles  In  the  coal  mines. 

The  problem  of  vertical  transportation — 
which  to  to  say,  elevator  service — to  entitled 
to  more  study  than  has  yet  been  given  it. 
Mr.  Reynolds  tells  me  tbat  In  one  of  our 
Federal  buUdings  the  design  called  for  17 
elevators.  "But  why  17?"  he  asked.  "Why 
not  18  or  19  ?"  He  was  assured  that  the  mat- 
ter bad  had  most  careftil  consideration,  and 
that  17,  no  more  and  no  less,  was  tbe  cor- 
rect answer.  But  using  Just  about  the  same 
methods  that  a  traffic  engineer  would  apply 
to  the  development  of  a  street  layout,  It  was 
discovered  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
traffic  would  be  between  the  basement,  with 
Its  cafeteria,  and  the  third  floor.  What  was 
done  was  to  Install  2  escalators — which  can 
be  operated  at  a  power  cost  of  less  than  76 
cents  a  day  each  per  floor — and  7  larger  ele- 
vators Instead  of  17.  The  savings  included 
space  that  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted, 
plus  the  services  of  10  elevator  operators. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  traditional 
American  post  office.  You  enter  the  lobby 
and  are  confronted  by  a  high  partition,  back 
of  which  the  clerks  work,  with  here  and  there 
a  barred  window  labeled,  respectively, 
•stamps— retail,"  "Regtotered  mall,-  "Parcel 
post"— and  so  on  down  the  line. 

What  to  the  logic  of  thto  arrangement? 
There  ton't  any.  I  presume  It  was  copied 
from  bank  architecture.  It  to  Interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  many  of  the  banks  them- 
selves are  getting  away  from  barred  windows. 
The  post  office  In  the  future  will  have  a  sim- 
ple counter  on  which  the  customer  can  rest 
his  elbows  and  transact  his  business  with  a 
feeling  that  he  to  dealing  with  a  human 
being  and  not  a  bureaucratic  robot.  We 
will  give  the  clerk,  and  the  customer  too. 
plenty  of  elbow  room  Instead  of  conflning 
their  transaction  to  a  two-by-four  silt  in  a 
grilled  window.  And  youTl  find  that  each 
clerk  can  wait  on  two  or  three  times  as  many 
people  In  an  hour  as  be  can  now  In  bto  little 
barred  cage, 

Returnhig  to  the  subject  of  tolleta— and 
you  understand,  of  course,  thst  my  Interest 
In  them  to  wholly  sclentifle— Mr.  Reynolds 
predicts  thst  In  ths  future  all  flxttirea.  In- 
cluding wash  stands  and  toUst  seaU,  will  be 
atwpended  from  the  walto  and  the  partitions 
from  tbe  celling.  The  Janitor  wlU  not  then 
have  to  spend  2  hours  a  night  on  bto  knees 
■grubbing  arotuul  the  fixtures;  he  will  clean 


the  whole  room  In  •  minutes  simply  by  turn- 
ing a  hcse  on  It. 

The  work  of  the  P.  B.  A.  reeearch  Ubora- 
tortos  is  of  significance,  not  merely  to  the 
Govern  nwnt  snd  the  taxpayer*,  but  to  all 
builders  everywhere.  Boais  building  B»ate- 
rtol  manufacturers  ara  engaged  In  reeearch, 
ttoually  limited  to  developing  new  tiaes  for 
their  own  product,  but  the  P.  B.  A.,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  the  only  agency  In  the  country 
today  that  Is  conducting  objective  studies 
on  a  regular,  oontlnumg  basto  Into  the  whole 
range  of  building  materlato,  design,  and  con- 
struction. Perhaps  it  to  the  only  one  whose 
construction  and  managerial  operatlona  are 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  Justify  the  cost. 

There  to  nothing  secret  about  thto  work. 
Tbe  public  pays  for  It  and  tbe  resulU  are 
public  property.  They  are  available  to  every 
architect,  contractor,  or  building  commis- 
sioner who  cares  to  ask  for  them.  They  will 
more  and  more  And  wide  application  in  tbe 
work  of  all  builders  and  owners  of  buildings. 

It  is  especially  toward  the  newer  ideas  and 
tbe  iMwer  material-}  tbat  I  hope  we  will  keep 
our  minds  receptive.  They  point  the  way 
to  better  conditions  of  Uvii^  and  working  in 
the  poet-war  world.  And  especially  in  the 
transition  period  they  can  perform  an  im- 
portant service  from  which  our  whole  econ- 
omy can,  and  will,  benefit. 


SennoB  by  Rer.  Josepli  S.  0'G>Bacn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  FAT 

or  mrw  tobx 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  PAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  in- 
clude therein  a  sermon  preached  by  the 
Reverend  Joseph  S.  O'Connell,  pastor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Epiphany. 

This  sermwi  was  delivered  at  a  solemn 
high  mass  arranged  by  the  Anawanda 
Club  of  New  York  City  for  all  its  mem- 
bers and  the  community  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  the  invasion.  The  services 
were  held  on  Monday  morning,  June  12, 
at  8  o'clock  mass. 

Father  O'Connell  Is  a  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  New 
York  City,  having  served  for  many  years 
as  the  director  of  all  the  Catholic  hos- 
pitals In  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 

We  gather  thto  morning  In  these  sacred 
precincts  to  acknowledge  our  dependence 
on  God.  our  Father.  In  this  hour  of  Ulal 
and  anxiety  we  turn  to  Him  who  has  given 
us  so  many  and  so  great  glfU  and  ask  His 
further  blessing  on  our  ootmtry  and  par- 
ticularly on  our  amied  forces.  Our  purpose 
hr-e  thto  morning  to  fourfold.  First,  we 
place  ourselves  humbly  st  tbe  feet  of  our 
Father,  acknowledging  our  own  short-com- 
ings and  the  favors  we  have  abused,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  so  to  live  our  dally  llvee  that 
we  might  deeerre  His  blessings  on  our  ef- 
forU.  Secondly,  reallalng  the  brotherhood  in 
Chrtot  that  binds  us  together  we  Join  our 
efforts  m  prsyer  with  ths  valiant  deeds  of 
our  brothers  In  arms  thst  success  may  crown 
our  underUkings.  Thirdly,  conscious  that 
this  Is  not  a  1-day  affair  we  pledge  to  God 
our  untiring  efforts  to  please  Him  and  to 
our  fighting  men  our  continued  prayers  to 
keep  them.  Finally,  for  those  who  shsll  never 
ivtura  we  pray  the  mercy  of  Ckid.    We  pray 


that  those  about  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice of  life  Itself  nuij  die  In  Hto  frtondship 
Mid*  that  all  the  war  dead  may  enjoy  that 
real  peace,  eternal  peaoe,  greater  by  far  thHt 
the  peace  they  are  flghUng  for  and  whiflb 
we  hope  soon  to  enjoy. 


Tbe  Pitttborfh  Coarier  Denooncei  Failort 
la  Enact  Anti-PoU-Taz  LefulatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or    NKW    TOBX 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRSSBNTATIVBS 
Fridttw.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.   MARCANTONIO.    Mr.   Speaker. 

under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  CoHCREsaiOMAL  Ricoao  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"What  Price  Trickery,"  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential Negro  newspaper.  With  a 
highly  serious  concern,  not  only  for  the 
Negro  people,  but  for  the  future  of  dem- 
ocratic America  tliis  great  Journal,  with 
over  1,000.000  readers,  points  with  deep 
regret  to  the  failure  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress  to  enact  H.  R.  7.  my  anti-poll- 
tax  bill.  It  indicates  that  Negro  Amer- 
icans, who  are  serving  so  gallantly  in 
our  armed  forces  in  every  theater  of  war 
and  who  are  contr:  buting  their  full  share 
to  our  home-front  war  effort,  have 
reached  a  political  maturity.  This  is  a 
welcome  sign  for  all  America.  I  Invite 
the  careful  reading  and  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  editorial: 

WHAT  PRICS  TKICKXBTt 

Negro  Americans  have  Important  lessons  to 
learn  from  tbe  gesture  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  to 
^jonsor  a  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  abolishing  poll  tax 
aa  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  No  fair-minded 
person  wishes  to  imptign  tbe  motives  of  the 
Republicans  for  thto  gesture.  We  will  as- 
sume that  It  is  genuine  and  honest.  We 
cannot  get  away  from  the  belief,  however, 
that  the  same  initiative  and  the  same  action 
should  have  been  token  years  and  years  ago; 
especially,  when  the  Republicans  had  great 
majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Negro  Americans  have  important  lessons 
to  learn  from  the  recent  failure  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  a  Federal  anti- 
poll-tax  law.  We  need  to  examine  with 
thoughtful  care  all  of  tha  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  defeat  of  thto  vital  measuie. 

Federal  anU-poU-tax  bllto  have  been  before 
tbe  Congress  for  0  yeats.  Exhaustive  oon- 
grsaslonal  bearlngi  on  the  bUto  have  been 
held,  wltb  htmdreds  of  wltnsaiss.  On  two 
oocaalons  ai8  Members  of  tbe  Houae  of  Bcp- 
reeentatives  have  signed  a  discharge  pettUon 
to  forae  eooslderatlon  of  the  legtolation  be- 
eawa  the  Judlcury  committee  of  the  Hoiue, 
with  HATRMf  BoMwiaa.  of  Texas,  as  chairman, 
undeoxicratlcally  pigeonholed  the  bllto. 
Twice  the  House  of  RepreaenUttves  by  a  vote 
of  approximately  two  to  one  adopted  the 
legtolation.  Twice  the  Senate  Judiolary 
Committee  by  a  subeUntlal  majority  re- 
ported fsvorsDly  on  ths  bill  and  placed  It  oa 
the  Banata  oalendar.  Bach  time  it  haa  come 
to  tka  loar  of  tha  Sanau  a  majority  of  the 
Senators  have  publicly  expreasad  ttemaelvea 
aa  favoring  passage  of  tbe  biU. 
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Xo  th*  <  y«*r»  tlw  Wn  hu  b**n  pendtaf 
In    CaopvM    It    ttm    ■■■■m    tremei^doiM 
poMiar  rapport.    All  wctton*  of  ofpaaiMd 
Hhor:  TW  A.  F  of  L .  tb«  C  I  O ,  «!•  irtl- 
road  braMMTlMiod*  have  vortMd  aetiirely  for 
OC  tb*  iimwrt     Great  numbers  of 
I**.  IMffTO.   and   civic   grcups 
H.    Pkooi  ttoa  aouUacrn  poU- 
i«M    hmf    cone    tbc    auppon    of 
0t  wfetta  aoutbernera  urftng  Ita 
have  demonstrated 
popular  support  from  all 
HOM  of  Amertca. 
Not  eveo  the  bttterest  opponent  of  the  Fed- 
tnU  sotipoll  tax  laclslation  denies  the  evils 
ot   the    poll-ta«   sjtani.      Poll-tax    require- 
ments now  inextrlcaWy  Imbedded  In  the  State 
coi^UtutMMM  of  eight  Southern  States  were 
tciopfti  tetvaan  IflM  and  1008  for  the  ex- 
pnMi  ptirpoat  trf  daprtvlng  Negro  citizens  of 
Uw  right  to  vote.    The  men  who  wrote  these 
provisions  cald  this  explicitly  in  the  constitu- 
tional coBWPtlona  of  these  Sutes.    The  ef- 
fect over  the  years  of  poll-tax  restrictions. 
ceoptod  with  fraudulent  praetlecs  in  reglstcr- 
liv;   Negxo  voMra.  and.   until   recently,   the 
white  OMBOcntle  prtmary.  has  been  to  elim- 
laata  fully  M  percent  of  the  Negro  citizens 
Ol  ttM  South  from  any  participation  in  the 
aiactlona.     Tbaaa    rastrtctlons    have    barred 
4.600000  Negroea  from  voting.     The  cancer 
spread.    Nov  6.000.000  poor  white  citiaens  are 
aiao  voletaaa.    Corruption  has  crept  Into  the 
•fSiMB.    Ptolllleal  machines,  built  upon  the 
maniputetlOB  «f  istge  blocs  of  poll-tax  re- 
ceipts never  aeeo  tf  the  voters  in  whose  names 
they  ara  laaotd.  now  dominate  scores  of  large 


southern  atiae.  Froas  the  poU  tax  Sutea 
eoMM  llepnwf  tltee  to  Coniprcas.  deeted  by 
leas  than  10  pereent  of  the  adult  citlaena,  who 
yrar  after  year  throttle  the  entire  Nation  with 
tkelr  reactionary  control  of  the  national  ma- 
oblBery  of  l«gis:ation. 

it  be  euppeeed  that  the  flght  to 

the  poU  ta>  Is  »  unipiet  in  a  teapot 
■implT  hecatiae  ol  the  seeming  smallnsss  of 
the  poll  ten  levy.  The  poU-tax  system  la  not 
M  Mnpio  as  that.  One  or  two  doUara  la  a 
nan  of  great  proportion  to  a  Negro  share- 
•Mpper's  family,  whose  total  annual  Income 
may  be  less  than  6300.  In  Mississippi  one 
has  to  pay  hU  poll  tax  each  year  for  3  years 
fTioe  to  February  1  before  he  is  eligttiie  to 
register  as  a  voter.  In  many  of  the  Statea 
pah  tjuue  aie  cumulative  and  payable  far  In 
atfvnoce  of  elections.  These  are  real  and  not 
liMgllMn  ftnrd*lFa.  aapeclaUy  for  people  de- 
ortvai  Off  CIM  opperttmity  to  earn  a  decent 
Uvtng  or  secure  an  adequate  public  school 
education. 

Tor  60  years  theae  restrictions  have  robbed 
the  Wsgyo  in  the  South  ol  the  right  to  vo«e. 
The  price  ol  his  lolslimnsm  has  been  poor 
sehoos.  urban  snd  rtiral  slums,  miserable 
health  facUuice.  indsserlbaWe  poverty,  lynch- 

total  pattern  of 
llSB  vhlch  has  made  him  a  seeood- 
clrss  citlxen. 

With  Amertca  engaged  In  a  crucUl  war 
•tniHle  for  the  very  survival  of  her  demo- 
cratic institutions,  the  stx)tition  of  barriers 
which  disfranchise  lOOOOOOO  Americana  be- 

a  vital  necceaity  tor  victory,    such 
release    treHMSdaws   pent-up 
eoevgios  of  millions  of  voteless  Americans, 
white,  for  the  American  war  effort. 
It  VouM  give  sorely  needed  swdtaaci  to 

iBSsnrsns.  and  to  millions  off  eelodlal 

ol  the  datfesr  raoss.  without  whose 

day  ol  our  victory  over 

Is  lodf  Mlpniiifl.  that  tha  doolara- 
yoaa  el  t>>  4rtwllii  OfcMter  are  i  eant  to 

TiMas  the  pasai^  «l  the  anti->poll-Us  bill 
the  savtBf  at  the  Uvm  of  tens  of 
1 9t  pavDg  Americana  sow  dying  for 
itle  cause. 
,  la  a«aUMt  tLis  background  of  nadlapated 
fart  fhat  Negro  Americans  and  all  Aassflcans 
mtist  Judge  the  shameful  hypocrisy  trtttch 
ilJOLiOeiinri  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the 


tie 


people. 


demccraey 


a 


fllib\  isier 


United  SUtee  In  killing 
bill. 

The  leadership  of  both 
Republican   Parties    in    th< 
In  tricky  parliamentary 
to  confuae  the  American 
the  blame  for  the  shsmeful 
bill  to  the  other  side. 
In  the  Interests  of 
sary  to  cut  through  this 
bsre  the  facta 

Take  first  the  role  played 
BiUUCLXT,  majority  leader  c 
voted  for  cloture.    He  was 
for  the  bUI  If  It  could  be 
When  hla  cloture  motion 
Senate  that  he  would  vot- 1 
from  the  Senate  Ooor,  sines 
without  cloture  the  bill  cquld 
and  since  continued 
only  In  preventing  passage 
tion  vltsl  to  the  proeecutic  n 
the  surface,  no  one  could 
this. 

But  let  us  look  beneath 
anti-poll-tax  bill  was 
on  May  25.  1943.    It  did 
of  the  Senate  for  nearly 
until    November    1943    th( 
of  Senator   Tom   Conwali^ 
successful  in  keeping  the 
the  Senate  Judiciary 
November  12.  1943.  the  bli 
of  the  committee  and  plafcd 
Calendar. 

For    150   legislative 
on    the   calendar    withou 
Baxxlxt  says  this  was 
could  not  Interrupt  lu 
viul  war  meastirea.    Yet 
the  Senate  did  not  meet 
business  of  any  kind  to 

It  lay  within  the  power 
Lrr    to   force    considerat! 
early  as  November  12.  194£ 
lay  within  bis  power,  anc 
duty,  to  keep  the  Senau 
many  days  and   as  man 
as  was  necessary  to  defegt 
flHbtister    of    the   poll- 
he  knew  that  If  the  bill 
of   the   Senate,   no 
would  dare  refuse  his  reqifest 
consent  to  siupend. 
the  measure  to  take  up 
Important  war  measure 
action. 

But   inataad   of   pursuf\g 
course  tirfsd  publicly  in 
colleagues.   Senators 
New  York— Senator  BAXKdtT 
troduced  a  cloture  rnotK  n 
fall:   and.  then,  after  bu 


the  antl-poU-tas 


Democratic  and 

Senate  engaged 

m4neuvers  designed 

and  to  shift 

defeat  of  the 


It  Is  necea- 
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supported  the  motion  of 
Missouri  which  killed 
Kentucky  should  remember 
this  fall. 

The    conclusion    aeemi 
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two-faced  policy  of  coming  out  for  paaeage 
of  the  bUl.  but  of  having  Just  enough  of  their 
number  vote  against  cloture  to  defeat  the 
cloture  motion.  Thirteen  Republican  Sen- 
ators Joined  hands  with  the  Negro-hating  pall- 
tax  Democrau  to  defeat  cloture,  knowirg  lull 
well  that  without  cloture  all  their  fine  talk 
about  favoring  anti-poll-tax  legislation  waa 
sounding  bra^  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

Nor  was  the  Republican  leadership  any 
more  active  than  Bakklxt  In  forcing  the 
measure  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  keep- 
ing it  there.  It  was  Senate  Republican  Mi- 
nority Leader  Wallace  Whttx,  of  Maine,  safe 
m  the  knowledge  that  he  has  few  Negro 
voters  In  hU  State,  who  Jumped  to  ths  sup- 
port of  Claxk  of  Missouri.  Baxklxt  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  CoNNALLT  of  Texas  In  their  suc- 
cessful effort  to  take  the  anti-poll-tax  bill  off 
the  Senate  floor.  This  was  an  act  of  deceit 
for  which  the  Republican  Senators  cannot 
evade  responsibility. 

Negro  Americans — nearly  a  ml!llon  of  us  In 
the  armed  service  of  our  country  and  mil- 
lions more  giving  their  best  effort  to  the  cause 
of  a  democratic  victory — had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect better  trea^nent  on  ths  burning  moral 
Issue.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  honest  deal- 
ings from  both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Senate  leadership,  not  double-talk. 

We  had  a  right  to  expect  President  Frank- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt  to  use  his  fullest  energies 
publicly  and  privately  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  poll-ux  system.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  poll  tax  waa  a  war  measure  of 
signal  Importance  to  America's  war  effort. 
Certainly  the  President  missed  his  golden 
opportunity  when  he  failed  to  call  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  He  has  called  for  must 
legislation  before. 

We  bad  a  right  to  expect  that  Gov.  Thomas 
B.  Dewey,  the  leading  aspirant  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination,  wotild  do  more  than 
deliver  himself  of  pious  sxpresslon  against 
tbc  poll  tax. 

This  U  the  way  the  matter  stands  today. 
There  should  iu>t  be  a  Negro  American  to- 
day who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  register 
now  in  order  to  caat  hla  vote  In  the  November 
elections. 

The  Negro  vote  Is  already  of  flrst-rate  Im- 
portance in  the  coming  elections.  But  It 
can  become  much  more  powerful  If  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  women,  of  war  work- 
ers  and  their  families  who  have  moved  to  dif- 
ferent war  centers,  take  steps  now  to  regis- 
ter. In  most  States  this  is  not  too  late.  In 
most  States  tens  of  thousands  of  imreglstered 
Negro  citizens  can  make  themselves  eligible 
to  vote  by  acting  now. 

To  be  eligible  to  vote  is  one  thing.  To 
have  the  will  and  the  Intelligence  to  cast  a 
vote  and  to  realize  that  wrongs  may  be 
righted  only  at  the  ballot  box  is  a  duty  and 
a  privilege. 


OuUtandinf  County  Farm  Family  Forfcd 
Ahead  Durinf  Last  3  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  or  REPRESBNTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Sprfiker.  do 
you  remember  the  Oklahoma  dusi  storms 
and  the  "Okies"?  Here  is  a  story  of  an 
Oklahoma  farm  family  who  stayed  in 
Oklahoma,  and  last  year  won  reccgnltlon 
as  winners  in  a  Farmers'  Union  State 
contest  for  showing  the  most  progress  of 
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F.  8.  A.  families  in  five  coimties— and  it 
is  a  story  of  a  piece  of  Oklahoma  land 
which  never  again  will  blow  away.  The 
story  was  published  last  year  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

OtrrsTA>n>iita  Coontt  Fasu  Familt  Fokcid 
Ahkao  EtnuMQ  Last  3  TxAsa 

The  Blanchard  Osborn  family  on  last 
Thursday  received  their  recognition  as  wln- 
Bers  in  the  Farmers'  Union  State  contest  for 
the  best  farm  family  showing  the  most  prog- 
ress In  Farm  Sectirity  Adminiftration,  dis- 
trict No.  5.  consistii^  of  five  counties. 

The  Osborn  family  consists  of  father, 
mother,  a  son,  Floyd  16,  and  a  son,  James  13. 
Before  going  Into  the  accomplisbmenta  of 
the  Osborn  family  for  1042  we  will  give  you 
a  little  of  their  family  history  and  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborn  were  both  reared  on 
farms  and  after  their  marriage.  18  years  ago, 
started  to  farm  for  themselves  as  tenants. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  twenties  they 
were  fairly  successful,  but  due  to  drought. 
Sickness,  and  depression  in  the  thirties  they 
loat  all  they  had  and  during  1930,  Mr.  Osborn 
worked  as  a  farm  laborer.  In  November  1939 
they  applied  for  a  loan  from  Farm  Security 
Administration;  «.th  this  loan  of  So90  they 
bought  3  cows,  5  work  horses,  20  chickens, 
and  farm  machinery  to  start  farming  again 
on  a  rented  farm.  They  nuwla  plans,  kept 
records,  and  worked  hard  and  were  reasonably 
successful  that  year  and  increased  their  net 
worth  from  $465  to  $£40. 

In  1941  Osborn  was  able  to  rent  additional 
land  and  he  and  the  rui-al  supervisor  thought 
that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  change 
from  horse  power  to  tract<v  farming,  so  an 
additional  loan  was  made  to  them  for  $795 
to  buy  this  equipment.  At  the  end  of  1941 
their  net  worti)  was  $3,446.  When  we  visited 
In  their  home  recently  to  obtain  infcrmation 
for  this  story,  Mrs.  Osborn  showed  us  the 
three  record  books  which  f  be  has  kept  during 
the  3  years  they  have  been  financed  by  Farm 
Security  Administration.  The  books  show 
dearly  the  progreu  which  this  family  has 
made  on  the  road  from  farm  laborers  to  farm 
ownsrs. 

MAOI  PLANI 

On  January  17,  1942,  Ur.  and  Mrs. 
Blanchard  Osborn.  in  conference  with  R.  R. 
snd  H.  M.  supervisors,  made  written  farm 
and  home  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
Through  the  year  they  consistently  followed 
these  plans  ss  closely  as  possible.  The  record 
book  which  was  kept  up  to  date  by  Mrs. 
Osborn  shows  that  these  plans  were  well 
made  since  the  actual  operation  in  most 
cases  ran  close  to  the  planned  estimates. 

For  example,  food  planned  to  buy  $140, 
actual  $133:  planned  egg  sales  $375,  actual 
$344;  planned  feed  purchases  $50,  actual  $60. 
The  actual  Income  from  crops,  however,  far 
exceeded  planned  Income  as  they  had  a 
tmmper  yield  and  higher  prices  than  esti- 
mated. This  Increased  income  together  with 
rise  In  prices  catised  the  total  amotmt  ac- 
tually spent  for  fsmlly  living  to  be  a  little 
higher  than  planned;  $438  actual,  $389 
planned.  Boms  other  things  Incltidcd  in 
these  plans  and  carried  out  in  actual  opera- 
tion were  as  follows: 

KOW  R  WOtXB 

From  plan  to  produce  for  home  uss :  Fresh 
Tegetables  from  garden,  $M;  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  $176;  meat  and  lard  from  bogs  and 
chickens,  $123;  eggs,  $40;  400  quarts  canned 
food,  $100;  storsd  food.  14  bushels.  $20. 
Toul,  gsie. 

Prom  record  book  (setually  tised),  Tege- 
tables $85:  milk,  butter.  $335:  meat  and  lard, 
etc.,  $136:  eggs  $46;  880  quarts.  $05;  18 
bushels,  $25.     Total,  $612. 

At  least  part  of  ths  Increased  yields  which 
the  Osborns  bad  was  due  to  improved  farm 


methods  which  they  employed  this  year.  On 
40  acrtes  of  the  farm  land  a  heavy  volunteer 
wheat  growth  was  turned  under  in  the  spring 
before  planting  cotton.  The  yield  on  this 
land  was  625  pounds  lint  per  acre.  Osborn 
also  built  up  terraoea,  plowed  during  early 
winter  on  land  that  was  not  so  sandy  that  it 
would  blow,  and  left  high  m&ize  stubble  on 
all  sandy  land  to  prevent  wind  erosion.  Bet- 
ter seeds  and  tillage  Mrs.  Osborn  thinks  was 
partly  responsible  for  their  Increased  garden 
production  in  1942.  For  1943  they  will  have 
irrigation  facilities,  and  James,  the  younger 
son.  Is  enrolled  In  gardening  as  one  of  his 
4-H  projects,  so  they  are  planning  to  produce 
a  stm  better  garden  in  19i3. 

HSW  TtLC  CKLLAB. 

The  Osborns  have  a  new  tile  cellar  which 
makes  It  possible  for  them  to  take  better  care 
of  their  canned  and  stored  food  supplies. 
Their  household  water  supply  is  now  much 
more  convenient  than  before.  A  pump  for 
the  cistern  is  now  installed  In  a  little  room 
Just  off  the  kitchen  and  they  have  put  In  a 
sink  in  the  kitchen  to  carry  off  waste  water. 
A  new  rug  has  been  purchased  for  the  living 
room. 

They  have  not  only  produced  more  food  for 
home  urn  in  1942  than  usual  but  have  pro- 
duced more  eggs,  pork.  beef,  and  milk  for 
sale  than  ever  before.  They  have  sold 
1.376  dozen  eggs,  460  pounds  cream,  9S0 
pounds  beef,  132  pounds  broilers  and  683 
pounds  of  pork.  They  also  have  5  more  beef 
calves  whlph  they  are  fattening  cut  and  9 
more  head  of  hogs  that  will  be  ready  to  mar- 
ket soon,  besides  3  bred  brood  sows  that  they 
plan  to  keep.  They  also  sold  2  bales  of  long- 
staple  cotton,  besides  100  bales  of  ordinary 
staple  cotton. 

Of  course,  this  year  of  good  success  has 
well  repaid  the  Osborn  family  for  their  in- 
dustry, planning  and  managing,  by  a  large 
increase  in  net  worth.  Their  record  book 
showed  their  net  worth  at  the  beginning  of 
1943  to  be  $3,426.  and  at  the  end,  $9,642.  A 
net  gain  of  $7,116.  Their  incresssd  cash  was 
well  managed  too.  They  first  paid  off  $648 
of  their  Farm  Security  Administration  loan 
which  was  all  of  1942.  and  almost  all  of  1943 
maturities.  Second,  they  made  a  $2,500  down 
payment  on  a  good  160-acre  farm  which  is  ths 
first  they  ever  owned. 

XMJOT  Mrw  rARK 

They  moved  to  their  new  fsrm  January 
1,  1943.  Third,  they  have  a  each  reserve  In 
the  bank  with  which  to  meet  1943  operating 
expenses  and  pay  1942  income  tax.  If  they 
have  BulBclcnt  money  after  paying  their  In- 
come tax  they  plan  to  make  an  additional 
payment  en  the  remainder  ot  their  Farm 
Security  Administration  loan. 

The  entire  Osoom  family  is  sctlvs  In  ths 
civic  and  social  life  of  their  community. 
They  are  members  of  and  regularly  attend  a 
local  church.  James  is  a  member  of  the 
4-H  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborn  attend  and 
assist  in  all  group  meetings  which  are  held 
for  the  betterment  of  their  local  community. 
Floyd  was  enrolled  in  tenth  grade  and  James 
in  eighth  grade  in  1942,  in  Vinson  School. 

The  financial  progress  of  the  OsbortM 
from  $460  in  November  1939  to  $9,542  in  1943, 
has  been  due  to  good  planning,  good  manag- 
ing, keeping  records,  lou  of  hard  work,  and 
taking  advantage  of  every  opporttmlty  which 
came  their  way.  The  Osborns  had  never 
made  a  written  farm  or  home  plan  nor  ever 
kept  records  of  tbeUr  farm-and-home  itera- 
tions until  they  became  Farm  Sectirity  Ad- 
minutration  clients.  They  are  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  financial  and  educational  ss- 
slstance  given  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration and  both  ssy  that  ii  it  had  not 
teen  for  this  ssslstancs  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  go  back  to  farming  on  a  renter 
basis,  much  less  own  a  farm. 


Safe  UTestBcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or  invAOA 

nr  THE  HOUBB  OF  RBPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
onD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Malylna  Lindsay,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  23.  1M4: 

BATE   XNYXSTMENT 

It  was  one  of  the  first  invaaion  pictures. 
A  group  of  bodies  lying  limp  on  a  stretch 
of  rocky  coast — somewhere  in  Normandy. 
She  could  not  get  the  boy  nearest  the  camera 
out  of  her  mind.  That  strange  still  heavi- 
ness about  his  slim  young  body.  His  helmet, 
his  pack,  bis  battle  equipment — all  ready  for 
the  adventure  that  never  came.  He  had 
dropped  suddenly,  face  downward. 

Who  was  be?  A  farm  boy  from  Nebraska? 
One  of  the  drrigstore  gang  from  a  amall 
town?  A  big  city  lad  who  used  to  drees 
up  in  his  plakt  ooat  and  lavender  shirt? 
Who  at  home  was  waiting  anxlouaty  for  bis 
letters,  wondering  what  be  was  doing  at 
that  moment?  What  hopes  and  lives  were 
tied  up  in  him?  What  had  been  hla  thoughta, 
his  dreams,  his  ambitions?  What  had  be 
planned   on   doing  "after  the   war?" 

How  he  mtist  have  wanted  to  live.  Row 
stupid,  how  senselees  that  be  had  to  die. 

She  felt  suddetUy  a  guilty  senes  of  well 
being.  Why  should  one  pereon  live  and  an- 
other die?  No,  now  that  was  foolish,  neu- 
rotic. Make  the  best  of  one's  own  life — that 
was  the  big  obligation.  She  must  go  on 
downtown  and  do  her  shopping;  stop  in 
at  the  bank  and  buy  a  bond  with  that 
birthday  monsy  John  had  given  her. 

She  thought  with  satlafactlon  as  she  made 
out  her  bond  application  bow  closs  she 
was  to  the  $500  mark.  That  Is,  it  would 
be  $600  when  she  opened  the  safs  dsposlt 
box  along  about  1964.  A  little  nest  sgg 
like  that  might  come  In  handy  then.  A 
trip  perhapa,  or  girls  might  be  having  wed- 
dings. Anyway,  bonds  wers  a  good  Invsst* 
ment.  Nothing  safer,  the  banker  had  said. 
"When  United  States  bonds  aren't  any  good, 
nolhing  is  any  good"  those  were  his  words. 

And.  as  John  said,  where  else  could  you 
put  your  money?  Where  could  you  get  2.9 
percent  and  be  absolutely  safe.  Besides.  If 
you  got  in  a  pinch  you  could  always  cash 
them  in — after  60  days. 

She  had  a  lot  of  things  to  do.  She'd  look 
for  a  print  dress — a  good  print,  restrained 
and  smart.  Subtle,  with  soft  colors  that 
would  really  do  something  for  her.  S.':e 
needed  it  for  those  little  "dont  dress"  occa. 
slons  that  were  always  comlitg  along.  She 
simply  couldn't  face  the  girls  again  In  her  eld 
things.  Then  she  rsally  ought  to  pick  up  a 
new  stunmer  hat  that  would  give  her  a  uft. 
And  maybe  a  summer  handbag. 

She  happily  vuionad  herseU  a  new  woman, 
smart  and  attractive,  sailing  Into  the  nsxt 
gathering.  Byss  of  friends  and  enemlee  alike 
lighted  as  they  looked  st  her.  Imporunt 
persons  incltided  her  in  their  bevies. 
Strangers  gaasd  with  spprovlng  curiosity. 

She  walked  along  in  a  glow,  looking  In  tha 
shop  windows.  And  then  suddenly  she  saw 
again  ths  still  bodies  sprawled  on  the  beach- 
heads. Why  did  she  have  to  remember  that? 
Why  did  the  papers  print  such  things?  Be- 
sides, what  could  she  do  about  It?  Bbe  waa 
giving  all  she  could;  hadnt  she  bought  a 
bond?  Hadnt  she  bought  what  would  be 
#600  wortb  ot  bonds?    Wasn't  tba$  being 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOV/ 

or   INDIANA 

IN  TBK  HOUSX  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVXS 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dianapolis Star  has  come  forward  with 
»  aimcstion  which  I  think  is  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties of  our  Oovemment. . 

The  Star  proposes  that  the  great 
•uperfortress  which  is  striking  terror  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Nipponese  shall  be  given 
a  name  more  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  its 
performance  than  B-29. 

The  Star  has  printed  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  which  I  think  will  have  the 
approval  of  the  American  people  1,000 
percent. 

Xt  Is  as  follows: 

NTw  voara  nsb  own  nams 

ttm  smaifuiUsasss  bav*  Just  bsgun  to 
asafea  history.  Tbsy  daserve  mors  tban  a 
e-iTTj-aitv  from  a  previous  model  for  a  name. 
Tbey  may  bavs  mucb  the  same  lines  as  the 
faaaod  tm  U  sssss  that  turned  the  tide  of  atr 
war  over  Europa.  But  tbey  are  new  and  dis- 
tinct unto  tbiOMSlvss. 

Tbaoid  forts  measure  103  feet  10  inches  be- 
twwn  winf  tips  and  74  feet  9  Inches  from 
Boat  to  ut:  tip. 

Tba  supers  are  141  feet  3  Inches  between 
wlag  tips  and  M  fset  from  nose  to  taU  tip. 


Tba  aoiMtfortrcaass  will  range  the  glob* 
wndar  a  eoaunand  all  their  own.  They  staouM 
carry  a  name  of  their  own  aa  well — such  as 
tb*  AsMTlcaa  Bscle  or  Tornado. 


Data  Revealed  by  Dies  Committee  Sliawt 
Ef  art  of  G>mmuBist-CoatroUed  C  1.  0. 
Ntteal  Acliwi  Cammittee  ta  ExtcMl 
Activities  lai*  Raral  Areas  Tkroafk 
Us«  af  Gavenuicnt  Eoiptoyeea — Wbitt 
Iloasc  Tie-Up  Alsa  Indicated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aOCTH  DAKOTA 

IN  1HB  ■OOBS  OP  ■■■■■■■IIIATIVIB 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Hr.  MUNTTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  un-Ameri- 
cmn  actlvlu.^s  in  this  country  are  in  the 


news  again.  This  week  eV  lence  revealed 
by  the  Dies  committee  of  his  House  has 
revealed  that,  flush  from  ts  victories  in 
Alabama.  California.  Te:  as.  and  else- 
where, the  Communist  conceived  and 
dominated  C.  I.  O.  Politicj  1  Action  Com- 
mittee has  reached  its  tei  lacles  out  into 
the  rural  areas  and  is  tr  (ring  to  utilize 
intimidated  and  coercet  Government 
employees  to  organize  and  deliver  the 
farm  vote  to  friends  of  tt  e  fourth-term 
candidate.  A  Federal  sta  ;ute  known  as 
the  Hatch  Act  makes  pol  tical  activities 
on  the  part  of  Federal  emi  loyees  a  direct 
violation  of  law.  but  in  ap  larent  gay  dis- 
regard of  the  law  of  the  and  the  cam-  , 
paign  to  gather  in  the  voti  s  by  all  means 
fair  or  foul  seems  to  be  we  1  under  way. 

Many  papers  have  carr  ed  accounts  of 
the  amazing  revelation  th  it  the  long  dis- 
tance telephone  records  o  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
top  drawer  oflBcial  of  the  ( :.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  and  former  Farm 
Security  Director,  sho\r  a  constant 
stream  of  telephone  cal  s  between  his 
ofiSce  and  the  White  Hou  e  and  between 
his  ofBce  and  the  telephc  nes  of  present 
Farm  Security  Administrs  tion  ofBcials  in 
the  several  States.  The  ;  ecords  further 
show  that  during  primar; '  campaigns  in 
which  the  C.  I.  O.  Politici  1  Action  Com- 
mittee was  endeavoring  ;o  purge  anti- 
New  Deal  Democrats  the  '  ^ires  were  kept 
especially  hot  t)etween  both  the  political 
wigwam  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  trie  White  House 
and  the  Federal  employee  who  were  the 
former  subordinates  of  hr.  Baldwin  and 
upon  whom  their  erstwhi  e  chief  appar- 
ently now  relies  to  delievi  r  the  votes  his 
organization  is  seeking  in  he  rural  areas. 
Members  of  Congress  sY  ould  not  fail  to 
read  these  disclosures  a  i  put  into  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Representative 
J  Parnell  Thomas,  of  Ne  i-  Jersey.  They 
appear  on  page  Ad250  of  i  he  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Recor  •. 

Lest  it  be  erroneously  concluded  that 
only  Republicans  are  di  iturbed  by  the 
powerful  and  potent  pu-ge  being  con- 
ducted by  this  Baldwin  White  House- 
Federal  employees  axis.  N  embers  of  Con- 
gress and  others  in  teres  ed  should  also 
look  on  page  A3 179  of  t  le  Appendix  of 
the  Record  and  read  t  le  remarks  of 
Representative  Philip  J.  Philbin,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Massachuse  ;ts.  It  should 
be  said  to  the  credit  of  Congress  that 
Members  of  both  maj  >r  parties  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  th<  fact  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  has 
apparently  received  a  gjeen  light  to  go 
ahead  and  purge  cand  dates  not  ap- 
proved by  the  White  House  palace 
brigade  and  by  the  f urth  t  fact  that  Mr. 
Baldwin's  long  dista  ice  telephone 
records  indicate  that  in  luence  is  being 
used  upon  public  officii  is  of  executive 
department  farm  agenc  es  in  order  to 
enlist  their  support  in  tl  e  political  pro- 
fram  of  the  C.  I.  O.  labc  r  union  and  its 
Communist  hand  maiden  s. 

Wcstbrook  Pegler.  fa  nous  American 
newspaperman  whose  dis  :losures  have  so 
frequently  won  him  the  p  audits  of  patri- 
otic citizens  on  previous  occasions,  has 
recently  devoted  two  ei  tire  articles  to 
this  phenomenal  new  development  in 
American  political  affairs.  Under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House  I  am  including 


these  two  articles  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks. 

Article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  under  data 
of  June  20,  1944- 

rAIS    ENOUOR 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York.  June  20.— Long  distance  tele- 
phone records  subpenaed  by  the  Dies  com- 
mittee have  revealed  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  political  action  committee  cf  tba 
C   I.  O.  and  the  following: 

The  White  House  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt; 
Vice  President  Henry  Wallace; 
The  Department  of  Agriculture: 
The  Department  of  Jxistlce;  and 
Various  regional  directors  of  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  having  power  to  exert 
strong   political   and  economic  pressure   on 
farmers. 

Numerous  calls  to  regional  P.  8.  A.  ofllces 
were  made  in  most  cases  by  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
assistant  director  of  the  Political  Action 
Committee,  who  resigned  his  Job  as  Chair- 
man of  the  F.  8.  A.  In  Washington  to  become 
actual  manager  of  the  P.  A.  C.'s  campaign  to 
elect  President  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term 
and  Mr.  Wallace  for  a  second  term  and  to 
defeat  a  select  list  of  aspirants  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Sidney  Hillman.  P.  A.  C.  chairman,  la 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  C.  I.  O.,  and  recently  has  been  de- 
nounced by  David  Dublnsky  and  other  right- 
wing  union  radicals,  as  leader  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  New  York,  now  known  as 
the  American  Labor  Party. 

Baldwin  has  held  various  key  Jobs  in 
Washington  ever  since  1933,  when  he  caught 
on  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der Wallace.  He  became  Director  of  tha 
Farm  Security  Administration  In  October 
1940.  The  phone  calls  Indicate  a  strong  con- 
tinuing Interest  and  Influence  In  the  F.  8.  A., 
while  he  is  on  leave  serving  vith  the  [xjlitical 
leader  of  the  New  York  Communist  faction 
of  the  union  movement. 

The  slips  showed  28  calls  from  the  New 
York  headquarters  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  direct  to  the  White  House, 
Including  one  from  HUlman  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt and  another  trom  Hillman  to  David 
Nlles,  formerly  Nyhus,  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
President's  selfless  assistants  with  a  passion 
for  anonymity  and  for  left-wing  politics. 
Hillman  also  called  Vice  President  Wallace. 
Baldwin  Is  recorded  as  having  made  threa 
cal7s  to  Wallace's  ofllce. 

The  HlUman-Baldwln-Communlst  group  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  has  defeated  for  renominatioa 
both  Maktin  Dies,  of  Texas,  and  Joe  Etahnes. 
of  Alabama.  Starnes  Is  a  member  of  the  Dies 
committee. 

Records  show,  according  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, "hundreds"  of  calls  from  the  P.  A.  C.'s 
New  York  headquarters  to  various  Govern- 
ment officials,  particularly  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  controls  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  the  fortunes  of  many 
farmers  through  Its  local  agents  scattered 
everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  integrity  of  American 
elections  is  the  keystone  of  freedom  in 
this  country.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  Democrats  and  Republicans  joined 
together  a  few  years  ago  to  pass  the  so- 
called  Hatch  Clean  Politics  Act.  How- 
ever, no  Federal  statute  can  enforce  it- 
self. What  is  needed  is  a  high-minded 
and  right-minded  Attorney  General  and 
Chief  Executive  who  will  enforce  the  law 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  applied 
against  the  activities  of  political  freinds 
or  foes. 

In  the  second  of  his  two  articles,  Mr. 
Pegler  implies  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  sim- 
ply been  loaned  to  the  C.  L  O.  for  the 
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duration  of  the  political  campaign  be- 
cause of  his  previous  position  as  chief  of 
the  vast  army  of  personnel  with  whom  he 
is  now  in  such  constant  touch  by  long- 
distance telephone  as  he  performs  in  his 
new  capacity  as  political  generalissimo 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 
Here,  surely,  is  a  form  of  lend-lease 
which  must  prove  revolting  to  all  free- 
dom-loving Americans. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Pegler  s  second  article  on  this  highly 
significant  situation. 

Article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  under  date 
of  June  21,  1944. 

FAn   EKOUGR 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York,  June  21. — Yesterday  I  reported 
that  the  Dies  committee  had  subpenaed  long- 
distance slips  of  the  telephone  company 
which  showed  that  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  had  t>een  carrying  on  con- 
versations with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
two  of  the  President's  anonymous  political 
secretaries  at  the  White  House,  with  Vice 
President  Henry  Wallace  and  his  secretaries, 
with  Attorney  General  Blddle.  and  with  Farm 
Security  Administration  regional  directors. 
These  telephone  slips  showed  further  that 
C.  B.  Baldwin,  a  New  Deal  farm  bureaucrat 
from  the  beginning  of  the  administration  In 
1933.  and  now  political-action  committee  as- 
sistant director,  had  telephoned  several  of 
his  old  subordinates  in  the  F.  S.  A.  in  regions 
where  the  P.  A.  C.  was  opposing  the  renomi- 
natlon  of  Congressmen  and  Senators  whom  it 
had  marked  for  defeat.  Until  recently  Bald- 
win was  F.  8.  A.  chief. 

The  factual  report  was  long  and  left  no 
room  for  Interpretation.  Tcday  we  may 
study  the  meaning. 

Chairman  of  the  P.  A.  C.  Is  Sidney  Hillman, 
president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers.  Hillman  came  to  the  United 
SUtes  in  1907  as  a  Russian  refugee  from  the 
Czars,  and  if  he  ever  worked  at  all  at  any 
laborious  trade,  his  experience  was  brief,  for 
he  acquired  the  sedentary,  political  Job  of 
union  president  in  1914  and  has  held  It  since. 
He  had  preoccupations  which  made  it  incon- 
venient for  him  to  ttfin  part  in  World  War 
No.  1.  In  May  1940  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
pointed him  to  be  the  "labor"  member  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense.  Later  he  was  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  Of&ce  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

A  few  months  ago  Hillman  allied  himself 
openly  with  the  Communists  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In 
New  York  in  a  fight  for  control  of  the  syn- 
thetic, left-wing  political  organizations 
known  as  the  American  Labor  Party.  The 
right-wingers  fought  him,  but  Hillman  and 
the  Communists  won.  The  A.  L.  P.  there- 
upon became  the  successor  to  the  Communist 
Party,  which  announced  its  own  dissolution. 
Meanwhile,  Hillman,  proceeding  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  had  proposed  that  in  New  York 
State  all  workers  be  compelled  to  Join  unions 
and  pay  a  political  Income  tax  to  the  com- 
mittee for  use  in  the  fourth-term  campaign. 

In  his  years  in  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. Baldwin  built  an  organization  within 
the  Government  which  reaches  Into  every 
farm  county.  It  is  organized  and  equipped 
for  political  espionage  propaganda  and  coer- 
cion. Its  regional  directors  were  Baldwin's 
subordinates  and  would  be  his  subordinates 
again  should  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  reelected  and 
should  Baldwin  care  to  restune  the  Job  from 
which  he  has  technically  resigned.  Prac- 
tically, be  Is  merely  on  leave  and  on  loan 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  for  the  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign. 
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The  long-distance  calls  dlsoov«rsd  by  the 
Dies  committee  were  not  personal  calls.  They 
were  official  calls  made  from  ths  headquarters 
of  the  P.  A.  C.  and  charged  to  the  com- 
mittee. Hillman,  Baldwin,  and  others  made 
28  sxKh  calls  to  the  White  House  alone,  and 
many  other  calls  to  P.  8.  A.  regional  ofBces. 
Yet  the  Roosevelt  party  and  the  P.  A.  C. 
would  maintain  that  there  is  no  connection 
between  the  White  House,  or  the  P.  8.  A.. 
and  the  committee.  The  C.  I.  O..  for  its  own 
part,  insists  thst  the  P.  A.  C.  is  a  gratuitous 
and  Independent  organization,  tmconnected 
with  the  Roosevelt  party. 

Mr.  Blddle.  one  of  those  who  was  called  by 
long  distance  from  the  P.  A.  C.'s  headquarters, 
has  given  an  opinion  that  its  "educational  ac- 
tivities" are  legitimate  and  contrary  to  no 
law.  although  thus  far  It  has  raised  $700,000 
for  the  fourth-term  campaign,  has  access  to 
millions  more,  and  Is  campaigning  for  him 
and  his  chief  throughout  the  country. 

The  seizure  of  the  telephone  records  was 
a  high-handed  operation.  In  total  effect,  the 
Information  thus  obtained,  however  question- 
able the  method,  plainly  shows  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  heavily 
infested  with  Communists,  Is  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Roosevelt  fourth-term  party  on  terms  of 
Intimate  consultation  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
David  K.  Nlles  born  Nyhus,  and  Jonathan 
Daniels,  the  President's  confidential  poli- 
tical agents  in  the  White  House,  with  Vice 
President  Wallace  and  with  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  labor  unions 
and  labor  unions  themselves  have  a  right 
to  endorse  political  candidates  and  to 
support  or  oppose  candidates  of  their 
own  choosing.  If  they  wish  to  function 
as  political  parties,  that  is  a  matter  for 
them  to  decide.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
however,  that,  like  the  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods and  other  substantial  labor  unions. 
it  has  consistently  refused  to  become  the 
cat's-paw  or  the  spearhead  for  any  po- 
Utical  potentate  or  party.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  in  nowise  involved 
in  the  nefarious  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee.  It  is  only 
this  committee,  operating  through  such 
C.  I.  O.  local  unions  as  it  is  able  to  domi- 
nate, which  applies  a  check-off  from  the 
worker's  pay  check,  compelling  him.  fre- 
quently against  his  personal  choice  and 
convictions,  to  help  finance  candidates 
selected  and  approved  by  a  small  group  of 
king  makers  who  hope  to  secure  divi- 
dends in  legislation  and  in  governmental 
favors  for  their  political  activities. 

Whon  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  uses  its  vast  campaign  war 
chest,  however,  to  contact  and  coerce 
Federal  employees  on  political  matters, 
that  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  every 
American  as  such  political  activities  are 
in  direct  violation  of  Federal  law  and 
their  unrestricted  performance  tends  to 
destroy  the  very  basis  of  Government  by 
free  elections. 

Candidates  endorsed  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  should  be 
called  upon  to  show  their  colors  and 
either  disavow  their  endorsement  or  ad- 
mit in  public  that  they  are  in  league  with 
a  movement  which,  if  successful  in  gain- 
ing control  of  the  next  Congress,  may 
well  have  some  fateful  consequences  for 
the  future  of  this  Republic. 


Letter  of  Weber  Sbew  Case  &  Fixture 
Co.,  lac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALtrotmA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Webb  Showcase  ft  FnrruBE  Co..  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  HZ.  1944. 
Hon.  Haebt  R.  Sairpaao, 

House  of  Bepre$entativts. 

Washington,  D  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  SHZPTAaD:  After 
reading  the  Hon.  Forest  A.  Harness'  speech 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Riooro 
of  June  20.  1944,  I  am  demanding  that  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  be  corrected. 

With  reference  to  Congressman  HARittia' 
statement  "that  the  Globe  organlEatlon  has 
willingly  cooperated  in  making  Its  design  and 
engineering  facilities  and  its  production 
methods  available  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  to  private  companies  desiring  to 
enter  the  field  of  all-steel  life- raft  produc- 
tion"— nothing  could  t>e  further  from  tha 
truth. 

It  was  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  be- 
cause of  our  excellent  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel we  were  the  logical  company  to  nunu- 
facture  life  rafts  on  the  west  coast. 

We  repeatedly  asked  the  Globe  American 
Co.  for  prices  on  their  stampings,  the 
thought  being  that,  in  the  interest  of  the 
war  effort.  It  would  alleviate  the  necessity 
of  making  a  duplicate  die  for  the  sumplng 
of  the  steel  corrugates.  However,  It  was  not 
until  we  had  received  an  actual  order  from 
the  Maritime  Commission  that  the  Globe 
American  Co.  expressed  a  willingness  to  quote 
these  prices.  They  then  insisted  that  w« 
send  a  man  to  their  plant  at  Kokomo,  Ind  , 
before  they  would  give  us  this  quotation. 
We  proceeded  to  do  this  at  our  own  expense, 
and  at  no  expense  to  the  Globe  American  Co. 
When  our  engineer  looked  over  the  facilitiej 
at  the  Globe  American  plant,  together  with 
a  sample  life  raft  which  they  were  testing,  he 
came  to  ths  concliuion  that  because  the 
Globe  American  Co.  was  many  months  be- 
hind in  their  delivery  schedules  and,  in  his 
opinion,  would  still  not  be  on  production 
for  several  months,  that  they  were  in  no 
position  to  furnish  the  side  corrugates  for  a 
raft.  It  was  also  oxir  engineer's  opinion  that 
the  way  they  were  attempting  to  build  a  life 
raft  was  impractical,  which  has  been  proven 
by  the  fact  that,  after  they  were  on  pfo6uc- 
tion  for  some  time,  they  stopped  production 
and  proceeded  to  revise  their  methods  of 
welding  to  conform  with  our  methods. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Harmbss  that  some  $300000  of  the  people's 
money  went  into  the  Weber  buildings  and 
machinery  is  completely  erroneous.  The  only 
Government  money  invested  in  Wetier's  life- 
raft  program  was  in  connection  with  a  rust- 
proofing  process,  which  Is  a  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirement, and  the  money  Involved  was  leas 
than  9120.000.  The  $300,000  referred  to  was 
money  expended  by  the  Weber  Showcase  4i 
Fixture  Co..  Inc..  of  Its  own  funds. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Baa- 
Ncss  that  its  engineers  visited  the  Globe  plant 
to  study  and  copy  production  methods 
worked  out  at  no  small  ptivRtc  sipenti  toy 
tha    Globe    organf  tton — to 


Id 

it 


U' 
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and  otttcoOM  ot  om 
H  vMt  to  <Mob«t  plant  wm  m  out- 


lo  rcfcrrJog  to  the  prlOM  which  the  Honoro 
•M«  Mr.  T  nwa  ntmn  to.  DAOMlf.  a  unit 
prk«  of  •1,440.  oot  mutt  tak«  Into  conrtdra- 
th«  quaoUUM  o(  the  rafu  tnrolTcd: 
tiM  atfdad  (ralfh^  eoata  to  th«  wMt 
U  w%  feMl  feWD  flvan  a  oontract  of 
M  Oloba  Amar lean's. 


■tantiauy  wdwad  aa  u  a»Wn«ad  by  raeaot 
quotattona  «•  bava  made    to   tha   United 

Martttma  Conmlaalon  (or  Ufa  rafu, 
will  b«  mada  avallabla  bj  tia  on  ra* 

Qi  tiM  proptr  partlaa.  Oouid  It  ba  poa- 
lo  artabUrii  tbaaaaNaa  m  this 
Satd.  tM  OMbb  AMMriMS  Oo.  took  tM»  «ob- 
tnMkbalafVdOi*.  IMidoald  baaaaily  variflad 
by  wtMtk*r  or  not  rbay  laoaaaad  tbatr  unit 
p-lc«  on  tba  raeant  laqttlry  aant  out  by  tha 
Marttlaa  Oammtmkm  for  7.A00  rafu  which. 
fraai  a  MHHHfttf  aMd  aMatant  manufacturart 

•M^aal  ^—iBilnn  baeaoaa  tt  ttoa  qaalrt*Maa 

Mid  tBiltal  doM  AdMM  baTa  beat  cnmoma. 

TtM  lafafanea  aaada  by  tha  Boaonbla  Mr. 
HABnaaa  that  thera  eould  ba  ooltuslon  ba> 
twaan  tha  Patarsoo  Manufacturing  Co.  of 
rortlAnd.  Orag..  and  the  Webar  Sbowcaaa  * 
nstura  Oo .  Inc  ,  becauaa  thalr  prlcca  were 
Id*  utcal  oo  an  inquiry  for  a  amall  number 
of  rafta.  la  poraly  cotneldental. 

Foe  tha  HononMa  Mr.  HAamaa'  Informa- 
ttoo  tha  Webar  Showc»ae  *  Ptztura  Co  .  Inc.. 
waa  tha  flrtt  in  their  Indiistry  to  receive  tha 
Anqr  uul  Navy  I  award  for  analiant  pro- 
^HMoa  aad  la  one  of  tha  few  ftmia  in  tha 
OMlgig  Maiaa  to  hava  three  atars  on. their 
pennant,  tvery  product.  Including  tha  Itle- 
raXt  which  they  are  now  building,  has  been 
outstanding  In  lu  field,  and  our  dnmpany 
oarer  at  any  time  haa  had  to  atoop  to  eoUQ> 
aten  or  any  other  unethical  buslneaa  practlca 
Im  eonaactlon  with  any  contract. 

Ov  firm  haa  anXiyad  an  envlabla  raputa- 
tkm  ror  nearly  80  yaara  prior  to  tha  war  and 
baa  mada  an  outstanding  contnbutloa  to  tha 
war  tfort  In  war  production,  and  we.  there- 
for*, (aal  that  tbeaa  (acta  ahould  ba  brought 
to  your  attention  ao  that  thay  can  be  pre- 
aaatad  to  tha  proper  partlaa.  aa  well  as  eatab- 
Uahiag  tbam  1b  tba  OowBamarnwAL  Racoas. 

Vary  trtUy  yotira. 

:  A  RzTun  Oo ,  Ihc^ 
C.  Boom,  Ktaa  Preatdenf. 
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KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroaKU 

nr  THE  Honai  op  RKPRUDrrATTvii 

Fridaf.  June  23. 1$44 

Ifr.  ENQLB  of  California.  Mr. 
Bpeaka*.  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  is  one  of  the  largest 
districts  in  point  of  area  In  the  United 
States.  It  covers  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  of 
California.  It  Is  over  600  miles  long,  air 
line,  extending  from  Death  Valley  in 
southern  Califo^Bia  to  the  Oregon  t>oun- 
dary  line  along  ttie  mountains  of  eastern 
California.  It  is  a  district  of  small  com- 
mubitiM  and  smail  business;  Its  prin- 


cipal   Industries    are    ml  sing,   lumber. 


Uvestock.  and  agriculture. 
The  people  of  the  Secom 
in  those  industries  and  In 
and  towns.    They  are  thi 
pendent  American  type 
trlbuted  so  much  to  the 
our  country.    They  are 
generous  and  like  to  fee 
personal  friend  in  their 
Washington.    They  have 
to  write  me  about  their 
these  hectic  times.    In 
have  been  their  Representative 
worked   toward   the   solition 
problems  and  a  brief  sunfroary 
of  them  will.  I  believe, 
esUng  Index  to  the  thinking 
stnifgle  of  the  people  of 
est    and    undoubtedly 
turesque  part  of  California 


THS 


tie 


California  has  always 
the  land  of  gold.^  Most  o 
discovered  and  produced 
district.    My  distinguish^ 
the  late  Harry  L.  Engiei^rlght 
Nevada  City,  which  was 
the    gold    Industry    of 
when  war  came  it  was 
production    was   nonesseiitial 
gold  mines  were  closed  do 
wajrs  doubted  the  wisdom 
It  salvaged  a  little  manjower 
chinery  for  the  war  effoit 
irreparable  damage  to  the 


de: 


aOU>-Mn«B  CLOSING  oaoKi 


The  Impact  of  the  cl(  sing  order  on 
the  cities  and  towns  bu  It  around  the 
gold-mining  industry  :an  well  be 
Imagined.    But  they  hav?  continued  to 


exist,  somehow,  and  have 


too  much — they  are  wlUii  g  to  malce  any 


District  work 
ts  small  cities 
sturdy  inde- 
wlUch  has  con- 
af  vancement  of 
friendly  and 
they  have  a 
rei>re8entatlve  In 
not  hesitated 
troubles  during 
10  months  I 
I  have 
of   their 
of  some 
Ide  an  tnter- 
work.  and 
of  the  great- 
most    plc- 


aho 


tYe 


01  e 

t  le 


or  cix>aii«o  n  s  oolb  mimes 
teen 


famous  as 

that  gold  was 

In  the  second 

predecessor. 

lived  in 

very  heart  of 

Cjallfcrnia.    But 

ded  that  gold 

and   the 

I  have  al- 

of  that  order. 

and  ma- 

and  brought 

gold  mines. 


vn. 


LIBC<tALtZXD 


30t  complained 


in  the  form  of 
entitled  to  such 
help.   No  Industry  has  be<  n  so  completely 


winning  of  the 
bill  calling  for 


The  Min- 
B..  under  con- 


sacriflce  necessary  to  the 
war.  I  have  introduced  t 
the  repeal  of  the  order  closing  the  gold 
mines,  and  although  Congress  has  taken 
no  actios  on  that  bill,  my  )eople  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  openii  g  of  the  mines 
at  the  earliest  possible  df  te. 
ing  Division  of  the  W.  P. 
stant  pressure  from  Callfbrnia  Congress- 
men, like  myself,  has  libel  alized  the  gold- 
closing  order  to  permit  seme  of  the  mmes 
to  operate  on  a  maintenance  basis  in 
order  to  keep  them  un watered  and  their 
shafts  in  repair.  Some  m  nes  are  already 
a  total  loss,  llie  cost  of  mwatering  and 
retimbering  will  not  be  J  istifled. 

voBBAL  BsaroNaiBnjTr  r  t  oou>  miwiho 

XMDUSnT 

Some  of  the  opera  to  s  of  the  gold 
mines  may  need  Oovemi  nent  assistance 
In  reopening  their  mines 
loans — we  think  they  are 


^n    automobile 
a  sewing  ma- 


stopped  In  this  war. 
factory  can  make  tanks 
chine  company,  machine  guns — but 
when  the  gold  mines  were  closed  they  de- 
teriorated. The  Oovernn  ent  should  help 
that  industry — a  casual  y  of  war — get 
back  on  its  feet.  I  have  1  itroduced  a  bill 
authorizing  tlie  Reconsti  uct*on  Finance 
Corporation  to  make  loans  to  gold-mine 
operators  as  soon  as  th ;  order  closing 
the  gold  mines  Is  withe  rawn,  and  au- 


thorizing the  R.  F.  C.  to  accept  applica- 
tions now  so  that  these  applications  can 
be  processed  and  ready  for  Immediate 
action  at  that  time. 
aTBATsoic  mmMo  stows  man  un  cols 

Some  of  the  gold  miners  turned  to 
other  types  of  mining  of  which  we  have 
an  abundance — chrome,  copper,  man- 
ganese, tungsten,  and  others.  These 
minerals  were  greatly  needed  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war.  Our  Qovemment  en- 
couraged production  and  offered  premi- 
ums for  it.  Our  Government  encouraged 
mining  men  to  spend  large  sums  In  de- 
veloping properties.  Recently  cut-backa 
have  been  ordered  In  many  lines  of  these 
ores.  In  some  instances  this  has  left  our 
mine  operators  holding  the  proverbial 
bag.  Legislation  must  be  enacted  to  bail 
out  the  war-induced — or  rather  I  should 
say  the  Government-induced— invest- 
ment of  those  operators  who  have  not 
been  permitted  to  produce  suflQclently  to 
liquidate  their  Investments  with  a  fair 
profit  Legislation  of  that  type  is  pend- 
ing now  before  this  Congress  and  I  hope 
will  receive  speedy  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

8TocK-pn.n»o  or  araATKnc  MtimALa 

As  a  further  point  In  connection  with 
the  production  of  these  strategic  orea 
which  we  found  ourselves  so  short  of  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war;  a  sound  na- 
tional policy  is  to  encourage  the  contin- 
uance of  domestic  production  of  these 
ores.  It  Is  a  matter  of  national  safety. 
If  the  market  will  not  carry  the  pioduc- 
t  on  then  these  ores  should  be  stock- 
piled as  a  national  asset  for  future  emer- 
gency by  our  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  lose  no  money  In  these  in- 
destructible stock  piles  of  strategic  ores; 
they  will  be  a  sound  Insurance  policy 
for  a  future  national  emergency,  and 
they  will  help  to  continue  a  domestic  in- 
dustry into  the  post-war  period  when 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  provide 
employment  and  maintain  our  national 
income  at  a  high  figure. 
auMia  AMD  BdNiMG  ooMiinm  arasAicLnm 
roa  action 

The  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of 
the  House  is  preparing  to  handle  the 
many  and  difficult  problems  facing  the 
mining  industry.  Recently  the  commit- 
tee was  broken  up  into  permanent  sub- 
committees in  order  to  facilitate  the 
work  on  separate  and  distinct  fields  ol 
mining.  Those  subcommittees  are:  (1) 
coal,  (2>  precious  minerals  and  metals, 
(3)  phosphate,  potash,  and  other  non- 
metallics.  (4>  nonferrous  minerals  and 
metals.  I  have  been  made  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Precious  Minerals 
and  Metals;  the  people  of  my  district 
appreciate  that  honor  as  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  district  as  a 
major  gold-producing  area.  I  have  also 
been  made  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, headed  by  Congressman  Mttrdock.  of 
Arizona,  on  nonferrous  minerals  and 
metals.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
period  of  very  great  activity  of  these 
subcommittees  in  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  domestic  miner. 

paoBLaMs  or  ths  uvmoac  industit 

The  Second  Congressional  District  b 
the  largest  grazing  area  in  California. 
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From  reports  I  have  received,  our  stock- 
men have  done  fairly  well  financially— a 
deserved  reward  for  a  production  beyond 
all  previous  records.  They  have  had 
difBculty  with  their  marketing.  Both 
Loren  Bamert,  president,  and  Dan  Mc- 
Klnney,  secretary,  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  have  made  trips  to 
Washington  in  connection  with  the  ra- 
tioning program.  The  recent  reduction 
of  polnt.s  on  some  cuts  of  meat  has  helped 
some.  The  dfflculty  has  been  with  the 
medium  grades  of  beef.  F^ed  condi- 
tions have  made  it  difficult  to  bring  ani- 
mals to  a  good  finish.  There  has  been  a 
backlcg  of  medium  grade  animals  which 
threatened  to  be  disastrous  in  view  of 
feed  conditions.  Some  stockmen  have 
unloaded  at  a  sacrifice.  Keeping  the 
channels  of  trade  open  and  flowing  freely 
will  be  a  continuing  problem  and  one 
which  those  interested  in  livestock  will 
continuously  have  to  watch. 

OXAZINC  IN  THK  NATIONAL  PAKKB 

In  connection  with  the  feed  shortage 
we  tried  to  get  the  National  Park  Service 
to  open  the  parks  to  grazing  of  livestock. 
An  order  was  made  allowing  such  grazing 
for  purebred  breeding  stock,  provided 
the  application  was  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  This  order  was 
meaningless  to  my  people  because  they 
have  range  cattle,  and  would  not  risk 
their  purebred  breeding  stock  to  the 
hazards  of  a  mountain  range  in  any 
event.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  Sscre- 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service  to  modify  this 
order  to  permit  range  cattle  in  the  parks 
under  conditions  which  would  provide 
the  livestock  men  some  real  help. 

This  week  I  introduced  a  bill  to  open 
the  parks  to  grazing  for  the  duration  of 
the  v/ar  and  6  months  thereafter,  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  permits  for  such  grazing.  We  be- 
lieve that  such  grazing  can  be  permitted 
without  permanent  harm  to  the  parks, 
and  that  it  is  more  important  to  produce 
food  for  our  people,  our  allies,  and  our 
soldiers  than  it  is  to  save  the  grass  at 
this  time  in  the,  parks. 

SHEEPMEN  FACE  DANGESOUS  STOCK  PILE 

Por  the  sheepmen,  the  most  serious 
problem  is  the  wool  stock  piles  in  this 
country,  consisting  of  some  one  and  one- 
half  billion  pounds  of  wool.  This  wool 
stock  pile  was  started  when  the  subma- 
rine menace  caused  a  fear  that  imports 
might  become  di£Bcult,  and  we  could  not 
risk  a  shortage.  Since  the  submarine 
menace  has  abated  we  find  our  domestic 
producers  faced  with  a  stock  pile  which 
would  break  them  if  the  war  ended  and 
the  stock-piled  wool  was  dumped  on  the 
market.  Our  proposed  solution  has  been 
to  end  the  imports,  force  the  stock-piled 
wool  into  the  market  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  use  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  the 
United  Nations  Relief  Administration. 
The  other  day  we  wrote  a  provision  into 
the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  appropriation  bill  re- 
quiring the  use  of  wool  stock  piled  in  this 
country.  This  Is  a  good  provision,  and 
we  hope  will  remain  in  the  bill.  It  seems 
foolish  even  to  think  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 
a  Government  agency,  going  out  and 
buying  wool — particularly  cheap  foreign 


wool — when  our  Government  has  wool 
which  It  has  bought  and  paid  for  in  a 
stock  pile  which  may  break  the  American 
producer  unless  it  is  disposed  of. 

coNoaaaooiTAL  Ltvcarocx  coMMrrrsa 

A  development  of  Interest  to  the  Uve- 
stock industry  generally  is  the  fact  that 
the  fight  for  the  domestic  wool  producer 
brought  together  a  committee  of  Con- 
gressmen from  the  17  Western  States 
which  are  primarily  Interested  In  live- 
stock. This  committee  is  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Frank  BAtarrr.  of  Wyoming. 
I  am  the  member  from  California.  The 
committee  is  continuing  to  work  for  a 
solution  of  the  domestic  wool  stock  pile, 

^  PRBDATOar  ANIMALa 

Predatory  animals  have  always  been 
a  headache  to  the  livestock  operator. 
There  has  not  been  the  proper  coordina- 
tion between  the  various  agencies — 
Federal.  State,  and  county — trying  to 
control  the  predatory  animals.  Next  on 
the  agenda  of  the  livestock  committee  of 
the  17  Westd^n  States  is  a  program  to  set 
up  an  over-all  plan  for  predatory  ani- 
mal control  in  those  States.  Since  the 
war,  the  problem  of  predators  has  become 
worse  and  is  taking  a  terrific  toll  on  the 
livestock  production  of  this  country. 
Trained  trappers  and  hunters  are  hard 
to  get  and  generally  are  underpaid.  We 
think  the  situation  is  deserving  of  Fed- 
eral attention  on  a  regional  basis. 

MEASUEES    VrrAL    TO    LUMBEE    INOT7BTBT    PASSED 

The  timber  resources  of  the  Second 
District  are  huge — enough  to  furnish  the 
entire  demands  of  the  United  States  for 
7  years  under  ordinary  peacetime  con- 
sumption. Legislation  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  timber  industry  has  recently 
passed  the  Congress.  One  is  a  measure 
providing  for  a  sustained -yield  program; 
thus,  the  communities  depending  on  tim- 
ber operations  can  plan  for  a  stable  fu- 
ture. Second,  a  measure  providing  for  a 
survey  of  our  national  timber  resources; 
this  will  enable  us  to  plan  our  use  of  tim- 
ber In  order  not  to  deplete  this  valuable 
resource.  Third,  a  measure  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  for  Are  protec- 
tion from  two  and  one-half  million  to 
nine  million;  every  tree  burned  is  an 
economic  loss  to  the  community  where 
the  fire  occurred,  and  we  cannot  afford 
those  losses. 

RESEABCH  IN  rORESTET 

Of  special  Interest  to  my  district  were 
the  appropriations  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine  and  the  Institute  of  Forest 
Genetics  at  Placerville.  The  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  has 
done  some  very  fine  work  on  insect  con- 
trol with  stations  located  at  Hat  Creek, 
near  Burney.  and  at  Blacks  Mountain, 
near  Susanville.  in  my  district.  The  In- 
stitute of  Forest  Genetics  at  Placerville  is 
one  of  the  only  two  experimental  stations 
of  its  kind  in  the  country  and  is  engaged 
in  experiments  in  tree  breeding  which 
may  prove  of  vast  value  to  the  timber 
industry. 

lumbermen's  manpowee  problem 

Lumber  is  a  number  one  critical  ma- 
terial in  the  war  production.    Manpower 


has  been  the  lumber  operator's  biggest 
headache.  It  Is  hard  to  reconcile  the 
place  lumber  has  as  a  critical  material 
with  the  fact  that  it  has  been  hard  to 
defer  superessentlal  men  In  the  industry. 
I  have  been  told  by  some  lumber  oper- 
ators that  the  loss  of  as  much  as  1  or  2 
men  in  a  vital  spot  on  their  production 
line  can  shut  down  an  entire  shift. 
Sometimes  these  men  are  under  26, 
Recognizing  the  necessity  of  having 
young  men  in  the  armed  forces  It  would 
nevertheless  seem  sound  to  defer  the  su- 
peressentials  such  as  I  have  referred  to. 
We  are  continuing  at  this  time  to  try  to 
convince  Selective  Service  and  War  Man- 
power Commission  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
course. 

DEMAND  roa  rARM  machinert 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  the  chief 
calls  on  my  office  have  been  for  farm 
machinery.  The  greatest  demand  has 
been  for  tractors,  trucks,  and  side  de- 
livery rakes.  Production  of  these  items 
has  been  notably  short  and  should  be 
Increased  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
A  new  directive  by  W.  P.  B.  revokes 
quota  restrictions  for  anyone  who  can 
make  farm  machinery  equipment  or  re- 
pair parts  in  a  small  plant  from  surplus 
materials  or  other  materials  and  parts 
which  can  be  obtained  with  a  AA-4  rat- 
ing. This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

AMMUNmON   rOR   PARMSRS   . 

The  farmers  have  been  asking  for 
ammunition  to  protect  their  crops.  This 
is  more  important  than  the  average  per- 
son would  suppose.  The  farmer  uses 
his  gun  more  than  the  city  dweller 
thinks — In  keeping  the  birds  out  of 
his  almond  and  cherry  orchards  and 
other  crops,  smd  in  shooting  coyotes  and 
other  predators  which,  unmolested,  take 
a  terrific  toll  on  his  animals.  Western 
Congressmen  have  particularly  worked 
hard  on  this  problem  and  the  ammuni- 
tion of  the  more  generally  used  rifle  and 
shotgun  calibers  has  started  to  roll. 
Unless  the  war  develops  a  need  t)eyond 
expectation  for  small  arms  ammunition, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  prob- 
lem will  be  met. 

PRICE    ceilings    on    rARM    PRODUCTa 

The  milk  producers  of  my  district  have 
had  a  particularly  bad  time  with  O.  P.  A. 
At  one  time  I  had  four  different  com- 
plaints pending  in  regard  to  the  price 
ceiling  on  milk.  One  of  them.  Siskiyou 
County,  is  still  imsettled.  Slowness  in 
getting  farm  production  programs  set  up 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.  Farmers  have  had  to  plant 
before  they  knew  whether  they  were  go- 
ing to  get  a  price  they  could  work  under. 
Some  of  them  Just  did  not  plant,  and 
in  some  instances  those  who  did  got 
caught  under  an  unfavorable  price  ceil- 
ing, lost  money,  or  barely  broke  even. 
Meanwhile  the  farmer  producing  the 
nonessential  crops  made  a  barrel  of 
money.  The  recent  amendment  to  the 
Price  Control  Act  requiring  ceilings  to  be 
set  at  least  15  days  before  planting  time 
will,  we*  hope,  eliminate  some  of  this  dif- 
ficulty and  hard  feeling. 
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Tb«  farmers  fcel-«Dd  I  think  they  are 
richt^-that  there  Is  too  great  a  spread 
between  what  the  producer  get*  and  the 
retail  price.  The  faJSe  Unpreasion  gets 
abroad  thai  the  farmer  is  getting  a  larger 
irtmrtlagt  id  this  price  than  be  really 
Sa.  The  spread  nust  be  adjusted  and  the 
public  fully  informed  as  to  what  the  pro- 
ducer is  actually  fattmc  I  saw  cherries 
here  in  Washlnflon  Mllliit  for  $1  a 
pound;  Utile  apricots,  three  for  10  cents. 
•Dd  other  comparable  prices  on  other 
HmH^  The  farmer  does  not  get  that 
kind  of  a  price,  or  anywhere  near  It.  and 
tha  public  should  be  so  Informed. 


iTH 


COKTBOL 

^M  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
which  recently  passed  the  House  had  a 
littje  item  of  llOjOOO  of  great  Importance 
to  my  district.  Portions  of  it  are  in- 
fested wtth  what  is  commonly  known  as 
Klamath  weed  a  weed  which  can  ruin 
vast  areas  of  productive  land.  In  Aus- 
tralia th-^  have  a  bug  which  eats  Kla- 
math weed,  will  eat  nothing  else,  and 
when  the  weed  is  all  gone  will  starve  to 
death.  The  $10,000  is  to  bring  some  of 
those  bugs  to  this  country  to  see  if  they 
will  thrive  here  and  eliminate  our  Kla- 
math weed.  If  the  ezpesknent  works,  it 
will  save  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
In  California. 


•WAm 


cr 


cocirrr  govnnKirt 


The  most  serious  single  problem  faced 
by  county  governments  in  my  district  is 
the  ever -increasing  ownership  of  lands 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Ten  of  the 
eighteen  countit-s  I  represent  are  over 
M  percent  owned  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  I  will  not  give  figures  for  all 
tlM-  counties,  but  as  an  Ulustraticm. 
r.  90.67  percent:  federally 
•  County.  MJ7  percent:  Trin- 
ity County.  75.53  percent:  and  Tuolimme 
7X53  percent.  This  does  not  count 
State-owned  property  in  these  counties 
or  in  the  case  of  Inyo  large  areas  held 
hy  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Much  of 
this  is  land  held  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  in  the  national  parks.  Needless  to 
say.  these  counties  cannot  long  exist  if 
this  continues.  The  tax  bases  of  these 
counties  are  already  seriotisly  affected. 
rosmoH  OM  rtoxaxL  lands  statxd 

We  take  the  position  that  these  county 
governments  are  entitled  to  a  payment 
in  lieu  of  the  taxes  of  which  they  are  de- 
prived. These  county  governments  ren- 
der service  to  the  areas  in  Federal  own- 
ership for  which  they  receiva  no  tax  sup- 
port. In  addition,  if  the  waetcm  coun- 
ttaa  are  to  be  the  storehouse  of  the  na- 
yonal  tmmmM  and  recreati<yial  areas 
for  tht  bm&tt  of  the  whole  Nation,  the 
whole  Nation  should  be  wiliing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  eort  of  local  Government 
In  thooe  areas. 

The  problem  is  twofold:  We  must  pass 
a  law  profMInt  for  tax  equivalent  pay- 
ments, and  wa  muat  stop  further  in- 
roads of  Federal  ownership.  The  Public 
Lands  Committee  of  the  House,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  working  on  both  these 
problems. 


Notwithstanding  the 
the  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  CalJiomla  with 
going  problems  which  dea 
the  war  effort  and  problen  is 
of  wartime  regulation,  tt 
forward  to  and  planning 
Communities   are   thlnkli^ 
down  to  the  hard  work  of 
much  employment  they 
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We  have  been  doing 
planning   here.    My 
ested  in  the  post-war 
and  airports.    For  the  mo4t 
in  a  vast  and  mountainous 
want  better,  swifter,  and 
in  and  out  of  that  area  foi 
pie.  the  people  who  visit 
ational  places  in  peacetim(e 
products  of  our  timber, 
stock,  and  agricultural  operations, 
ter  roads  and  more  aiJ 
better,  swifter,  and  cheap* 
out:  that  is  the  key  to  our 
velopment. 

The  Roads  Committee. 
a   member,   recently    rep<^rted 


post-war  road  bill  which  v4e 
be  passed.    A  national 
been  authorized  In  this  H 
they  will  both  be  pressed 
successfully  through  the 


COMCLXmON 

I  have  briefly  mentionel  over  20  sep- 
arate items  affecting  the  s^  cond  congres< 
sional  district.  Necessari  y  this  discus- 
sion of  each  item  has  beei  meager,  nor 
have  I  mentioned  a  greet  many  other 
matters  whkh  could  properly  be  dis- 
cussed. It  is  only  a  parti)  d  inventory  of 
our  problems,  and  I  am  sure  has  many 
points  in  common  with  %  great  many 
areas  throughout  this  cou  atry.  I  invite 
the  attention  and  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  tt  e  end  that  we 
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problems,  that  we  may  fin  1  a  commimity 
of  interest  where  we  face  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  that  we  mj  y  more  com- 
pletely Join  together  in  th  ?  one  objective 
we  all  must  have  of  making  the  home 
front  function  smoothlyj  and  without 
friction  in  support  of  our  nghting  fellow 
Americans  who  are  wlnmng  at  such  a 
price  on  the  war  fronts  throughout  the 
world. 


Naliana]  Tax  Eqaality  Usaciatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  R  IMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  V(  ORHIS 

or  CAUFOimi> 
IN  THB  HOOSI  OP  REPR  ESENTATXVSS 

mdaw.  June  23, 1944 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  inserted  in  the  ]  Lscoto  on  June 


3. 1M4.  the  text  of  a  letter  written  by  my- 
self to  Mr.  Ben  C.  McCabe.  the  president 
of  the  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tiOQ.  regarding  the  activities  of  that  as- 
sociation in  attacking  farm  cooperatives. 

I  now  insert  a  copy  of  Mr.  McCabe's 
reply  to  that  letter,  together  with  my 
answer  to  his  letter  to  me: 

Natuwal  Tax  Booautt  aaaocuTXMf, 

ChicoifO,  /«.,  June  §.  1944. 

Hon.  JBUT  VOOBHIB. 

Bejnaentative  from  CalifomiM, 
Houte  Oglce  Buildtng, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAi  CoHOBSSicAif  VooEBis:  In  replying 
to  your  letter  ol  May  29.  let  me  first  of  all 
aet  down  the  baale  plilloBophy  ot  the  National 
Tax  Equality  Association,  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
pel nom  your  mind  at  onoe  any  Idea  that 
we  have  an  ulterior  purpose  or  that  we  are 
Urlng  to  destroy  cooperative  organisations. 

Tbe  National  Tax  Equality  Association  Has 
a  number  oX  broad  general  objectives.  It 
believes  In  the  profit  system  under  which 
this  country  has  developed  the  highest  liv- 
ing standards  in  the  world.  Its  function  Is 
to  bring  to  public  and  governmental  atten- 
tion, through  research  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  the  need  for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  types  of  tax  dlscrtmlnatlon, 
and  of  other  kinds  of  preferential  treatment 
by  Oovemraent  that  threaten  the  futiire  of 
the  profit  system  or  result  In  imfalr  dispari- 
ties among  taxpayers  or  groups  of  taxpayers. 

We  believe  that  aU  forms  of  privately  or 
publicly-owned  bualnesses  In  any  competi- 
tive field  should  be  taxed  on  an  equal  basis. 
We  believe  that  there  should  be  no  discrim- 
ination In  the  extension  of  governmental 
credit  facilities  for  private  and  cocperative 
businesses,  and  that  Government-owned 
businesses  should  be  denied  the  use  of  free 
public  funds  and  other  privileges  which  give 
to  them  tmfalr  advantages  orer  businesaea 
with  whldi  they  compete. 

In  short,  we  believe  that  there  should  be 
■  equality  of  governmental   treatment   In   all 
respects  of  private,  cooperative,  and  govern- 
mental businesses. 

The  Natlcmal  Tax  Equality  Association  rec- 
ognizes fully  the  rl^t  of  cooperative  busi- 
nesses to  exist  and  to  prosper  as  a  part  of  free 
enterprise  wherever  and  to  whatever  extent 
they  prove  their  ability  In  doing  business. 
Our  only  quarrel,  insofar  as  co<^>eratives  are 
concerned.  Is  with  preferential  treatment 
accorded  to  them  by  Government  In  respect 
to  taxation,  credit  facilities,  and  certain 
other  factors  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
competitive  positions. 

That  such  advantages  do  ix>w  exist  Is  weQ 
recognized  by  many  leaders  of  cooperation 
One  quotation,  from  a  statement  made  by 
lir.  A.  O.  Blaclc,  until  recently  Governor  of 
th«  Parm  Credit  AdraliUstratlon.  will  suffice 
to  prov«  that  point:  "Farmer  oooperatives. 
as  stich.  hav«  been  given  by  the  people 
through  their  Oongwss.  some  very  Impor- 
tant advantagae — advantages  not  accorded  to 
privately  or  corporately  owned  business.  U 
no  changes  are  made  In  laws  relating  to 
these  advantages,  they  are  going  to  buUc 
larger  and  larger.  For  example,  tax  exemp- 
tion under  certain  conditions,  if  there  is 
DO  ctaaage.  will  result  in  a  tremendous  ad- 
vaalass  to  the  cooperative  form  of  organiza- 
ttOB.  As  taxes  on  private  and  corporate  btisi- 
nsH  Increase,  that  advantage  to  coopers- 
tkm  becomes  greater.  Under  conditions  of 
low  taxes,  of  course.  It  Is  of  some  advantage, 
but  when  taxes  are  absorbing  a  large  part  o€ 
the  earnings  of  private  btuinesa,  the  coop- 
erative form  of  btislness  really  provides  an 
enormous  advantage." 

Tou  have  called  attention  in  your  letter 
to  various  other  problems  of  taxation  which 
you  believe  are  more  Important  for  otir 
scrutiny  thun  the  exemption  of  the  producer 
cooperatives  from  Federal  Income  and  exceas- 
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profits  taxation.  Our  own  list,  for  the 
eventual  study  of  our  research  department, 
is  far  longer  than  yours.  It  Includes  not 
only  the  subjects  that  you  have  mentioned, 
but  also  such  matters  a^  the  Ux  exemption  of 
Government-owned  businesses,  whose  com- 
petition with  banks,  utilities,  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers, and  many  other  private  enter- 
prises is  therefore  placed  on  a  wholly  un- 
equal and  Inequitable  basis;  the  tax  exemp- 
tion of  Government-purchased  land,  about 
which  your  own  State  of  California  Is  now 
trying  to  do  something  because  whole 
counties  have  been  driven  to  the  door  of 
poverty;  the  tax  exemption  of  income-pay- 
ing property  owned  by  labor  unions  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations;  social  secu- 
rity taxes  for  evenue  anc  not  for  security: 
inheritance  taxes  whose  sole  purpose  Is  to 
consume  wealth  which  would  otherwise  be 
employed  in  the  building  and  development  of 
new  Industry;  punitive  taxes  of  various  sorts; 
sales  taxes;  and  many  others  Including  a  long 
list  of  inequities  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  the  various  States. 

Obviously,  an  association  of  limited  re- 
sources cannot  undertake  to  study  all  of  these 
problems  In  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
though  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  get  to 
them  as  quickly  as  possi'Dle.  Obviously,  too. 
the  great  majority  of  these  problems  must  be 
classed  as  inequities  and  not  as  Inequalities. 
The  percentage  depletion  allowances  which 
you  say  result  in  a  tax  subsidy  of  half  a  billion 
a  year  may  be  Inequitable,  but  they  are  avail- 
able to  all  the  natural  resource  Industries, 
regardless  of  form  of  organization — to  the 
petroleum  cooperative,  for  Instance,  as  well 
as  to  the  petroleum  corporation. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties, of  the  relief  section  of  \he  excess-proflu- 
tax  laws,  of  the  inequities  Inherent  in  in- 
heritance taxes,  personal-income  taxes,  social- 
security  taxes,  etc.  Many  of  them  must  be 
considered  as  damaging  to  our  total  tax 
structure,  but  they  are  not  offering  ad- 
ventages  to  some  one  form  of  business  to  the 
detriment  and  actual  danger  of  a  direct 
competitor. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  exemption 
from  high  Federal  Income  and  excess-profits 
taxes  which  Is  enjoyed  by  the  cooperatives 
and  the  Government-owned  businesses  Is  an 
actual  Inequality  In  taxation  because  thess 
businesses  are  In  direct  competition  with  In- 
dependent, private  enterprises  which  must 
pay  what  the  Government  demands  or  suffer 
dire  consequences.  Therefore,  under  the 
policy  of  protecting  the  American  system 
which  I  have  already  stated  to  you,  we  have 
first  undertaken  the  study  of  these  definite 
and  vrue  inequalities. 

It  is.  as  I  have  said,  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  National  Tax  Equality  Association  to 
equalize  taxes  among  competitors. 

Recently,  some  of  the  cooperative  leaders 
have  approached  us  wtth  the  suggestion  that 
they  would  be  happy  to  Join  with  our  associa- 
tion In  a  national  movement  looltlng  to  the 
substantial  reduction  of  corporate  taxes  and 
the  elimination  of  the  double  taxation  on 
corporate  Income  that  now  exists.  Or,  they 
have  said,  they  would  be  willing  to  work  with 
us  for  the  Imposition  of  a  national  sales  tax 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue  to  support  the 
Inevitable  post-war  national  Budget  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  billions  a  year. 

In  theory,  such  an  elimination  of  the  cor- 
porate Income  and  excess  profits  taxes  would 
bring  about  equality  as  between  cooperatives 
and  private  enterprise,  and  if  private  busi- 
ness groups  were  given  their  choice  they 
would  cbocse  this  method.  But  we  must  be 
realistic.  The  present  Federal  Income  and 
excess-prcfits  taxes  on  coriJOratlons  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  in  1944  approximately  |15,- 
000,000.000—38  percent  of  the  total  estimated 
•42.000,000.000  revenue  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  this  wartime  year. 

When  the  war  ends  and  the  Federal  Budget 
Is  balanced — as  It  mtist  be  if  we  are  to  es- 


cape ruin — the  Government  must  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  levy  the  maximum 
taxes  that  the  Nation's  economy  can  support. 
The  mass  demapd  will  be  for  a  reduction  In 
individual  Income  taxes,  and  it  would  be 
political  suicide  for  any  administration  to 
attempt  to  shift  the  36  percent  share  now 
paid  by  corporations  to  Individuals.  As  a 
practical  matter,  no  substantial  reduction  in 
corporation  Income  tax  rates,  except  per- 
haps some  reduction  in  excess  profits  rates 
may  be  expected  for  at  least  a  generation  fol- 
lowing the  war. 

As  for  a  Federal  retail  sales  tax  to  supple- 
ment the  tax  on  corporations,  which  some 
of  our  ooopeiatlve  friends  have  suggesred,  the 
rate,  to  raise  $16,000,000,000,  would  have  to 
be  23.9  percent  if  the  Ux  were  levied  on  all 
retail  sales  of  tangible  commodities,  with  no 
exemptions;  32  9  percent  If  focd  sales  were 
exempted,  and  16.9  percent  if  the  tax  were 
levied  on  all  consumar  expenditures,  includ- 
ing rents,  services,  etc.  As  a  practical  man. 
you  can  easily  see  how  utterly  impracticable 
such  a  procedure  would  be. 

We  have  given  these  facta  to  the  coopera- 
ative  leaders  who  made  the  suggestion,  and 
we  have  invited  them  to  Join  with  us  by 
first  accepting  full  equality  of  taxation,  and 
by  then  making  common  cause  among  all 
businesses  to  seek  such  reduction  In  taxes  as 
may  be  possible  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Whether  they  will  do  or  not  remains  for 
later  determination.  As  you  well  know,  the 
cooperative  point  of  view  is  that  their  profits 
are  in  some  way  different  from  the  profits 
of  private  enterprise,  even  though  they  are 
made  by  identical  processes  of  buying  and 
selling  gocds  and  services 

It  is.  however,  our  contention,  supported 
by  economic  and  legal  opinion,  that  the  earn- 
ings of  a  business,  whatever  Its  make-up,  con- 
stitute profits  which  go  to  the  owners  of  the 
business,  and  that  the  existence  of  profits 
Is  not  dependent  upon  whether  the  owners 
are  a  corporation's  investors  or  a  cooperative's 
patrons. 

Under  this  Interpretation,  If  any  business 
profits  are  to  be  taxed,  then  all  business 
profiu  should  be  taxfil,  including  those  of 
the  cooperatives  and  of  the  Government- 
owned  buslneeses. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  lengthy  explanation 
because  I  want  you  to  understand  and  to 
agree  that  the  National  Tax  Equality  Asso- 
ciation has  no  animus  toward  the  coof>era- 
tlve  form  of  business  and  that  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  one  recently  made  by  a  co- 
operative leader— that  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  is  trying  to  strangle 
the  cooperatives  "by  fixing  it  so  they  would- 
n't have  enough  money  for  expansion" — Is 
ridiculous  on  the  face  of  It.  Private  btisi- 
ness  has  survived  and  expanded  in  spite  of 
high  taxes,  and  will  continue  to  survive 
unless  unequal  competition  forces  it  to  the 
wall.  The  cooperatives,  under  able  man- 
agement, can  certainly  do  as  well. 

That  the  cooperatives  will  one  day  have 
to  pay  their  share  of  taxes  is  admitted  by 
some  leaders.  I  commend  to  your  consider- 
ation a  paragraph  from  the  book  Coopera- 
tive Plenty,  by  the  Reverend  J  Elliot  Ross, 
which  Is  on  the  list  of  nublicatlons  approved 
by  the  Cooperative  League: 

"But  the  present  policy  of  the  state  in 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  cooperatives  would 
make  little  difference  once  we  h^d  a  domln- 
antly  cooperative  economy.  For  if  coopera- 
tives replaced  most  of  what  Is  today  private- 
profit  business,  the  taxes  now  paid  by  the 
latter  would  have  to  be  paid  by  cooperatives 
or  be  obtained  from  seme  other  source. 
This  would  hold  true  unless  the  Gtovemment 
could  reduce  its  expenses  and  so  needed  less 
revenue  from  taxes." 

If  the  cooperative  leaders  accept  the  fact 
that  they  must  pay  tfuces  on  all  their  earn- 
ings, including  patronage  refimds,  when 
they  talte  over  the  Nation's  Government  and 
economy,  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  to  refuse 


to  pay  taxes  in  a  day  when  the  NaUon's  life 
is  St  stake. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you 
again. 

Yours  truly. 

National  Tax  EQUALrrr  Assooatiom. 

Bin  C.  McCabx.  President. 

JtTNl  ai,  1944. 
Mr.  Ben  C.  McCabx, 

President.  National  Tax 
Equality  Association, 

Chicago,  111. 

Deax  Mx.  McCabx:  I  am  grateful  for  your 
kindness  In  answering  my  letter  of  May  39 
as  you  do  m  your  letter  of  June  6. 

I  am  happy  that  you  deny  the  charges  mads 
that  your  organization  is  in  fact  an  anti- 
cooperative  organization  and  that  your  prin- 
cipal purpose  is  to  destroy  cooperatives.  X 
must  admit  to  opinions  and  convictions  thst 
cooperative  enterprise  is  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  to  further  the  public  Interest  that 
otir  people  have  developed.  And  when  ws 
realize  that  all  of  our  great  religious  organ- 
izations, all  of  our  great  national  educa- 
tional organizations,  all  of  our  farm  organ- 
izations and  all  of  our  labor  organisations, 
and  in  fact  all  of  our  national  political  or- 
ganizations have  endorsed  and  approved  co- 
operative enterprise,  it  would  seem  that  my 
conviction  was  not  entirely  a  personal,  ot  a 
prejudiced  conviction.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  how  anyone  interested  in  the 
public  welfare  could  hesitate  to  support  and 
fvu-ther  the  development  of  cooperative  en- 
terprise. 

It  seenu  unfortunate  that  your  organiza- 
tions should,  at  this  particular  time,  begin 
its  operations  by  focusing  all  of  its  attack 
on  cooperative  enterprise.  Naturally,  I  think 
that  those  interested  in  the  public  welfare 
and  who  were  not  entirely  familiar  with  your 
organization  would  assume  that  you  were 
intent  upon  preventing  the  development  of 
cooperative  enterprise  and  thus  in  effect  were 
intent  upon  destroying  cooperatives.  I  say 
that  would  seem  to  be  unfortunate  for  your 
organization  if  Its  real  purpose  is  not  to  de- 
stroy cooperatives.  I  use  the  phrase  this 
particular  time  because  I  think  that  every 
informed  person  must  know  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  tremendous  change  in  this  coun- 
try and  throughout  the  world.  Powerful 
forces  which  had  attained  to  great  power  in 
the  pre-war  world  are  struggling  fiercely  to 
retain  that  power  and  groups  which  believe 
there  must  be  a  better  way.  and  an  order 
which  would  express  better  the  doctrine  of 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  Iat>orlng  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. It  Is  obvious  that  many  organizations 
are  being  developed  and  are  apparently  de- 
signed to  federate  in  a  struggle  to  retain  the 
old  order  regardless  of  consequsnces.  8lg- 
nificently  many  of  these  organizations  ars 
developed  around  the  issues  of  taxation. 
Unforttmately  there  is  quite  a  common  opin- 
ion that  your  sector  of  the  battle  line  was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and 
destroying  cooperatives. 

Unfortunately,  also,  much  of  your  lltera- 
txu-e  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  inspire 
fear  on  the  part  of  "small  businessmen." 
The  small  businessmen,  In  whom  we  mtut 
all  be  Interested,  is  a  victim  of  economic 
conditions  long  established  and  long  pre- 
vailing. He  Is  entitled  to  any  help  we  can 
give  him  so  that  he  may  understanil  and 
know  the  facts.  He  should  be  helped  to 
know  that  his  greatest  enemy  and  the  force 
which  has  destroyed  him  is  one  force  and 
only  one  force  and  that  force  Is  the  fores 
which  has  created  monopoly  in  this  coim- 
try.  He  should  be  helped  to  know  tiiat 
everyone  must  concede,  that  cooperative  en- 
terprise Is  the  only  natural  economic  or- 
ganization which  can  relieve  us  of  the  menace 
to  our  national  welfare,  the  monopoly.  H« 
should  be  helped  therefore  to  stttdy  and  to 
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understand  eoopcnUv*  enUn>rlf«e  and  to  no 
o«nl»  lto»t  b«  h*«  an  ally  ana  a  mmd  in 
liuuBsiMtlTi  antarprtM  and  that  by  aaMCUtlng 
Mto  w^Uan  with  cooperaUTW.  he  can  hava 
Us   u—t—f    hope    (or    euecMtful    defenae 

ISl^tht  paMM  wtltT*  monopoly.  I  thiivk 
It  m  fair  to  «iT  that  your  organization  haa 
Bot  f«t  mad*  a  contrtbutlon  to  the  small 
iNMlMMnian  anJ  the  public  weUare  In  this 
tmp9Bi  but  that  on  the  contrsry.  through 
-tmi^  campaigns  It  may  be  doing  trcmen- 
#oai  iBjary  to  small  business. 

Ton   advlM   OM    that    your    organization 
»5g|]0f«s  In  fha  profit  system  under  which 
this  eoantry  baa  dsraloped  the  highest  stand- 
anla  at  llTlng  In  tba  world  ~    There  are  those. 
of  eovaa.  who  would  point  to  "increasing 
taaancy  and  loss  of  ownership  on  the  part 
c(  tiM  massss  of  our   people.**  to  the  ez- 
ptrWnr^  of  10W  and   1939  when  complete 
aconntniB  teakniptcy  was  on  our  threshold 
yim  vtMB  onlf  tiM  power  of  government  and 
tha  m'rf***f'"l   band   of   government   sua- 
talned    "busUMas."   when    bread    lines    were 
the  rule  and  not  the  ezceptlon;  they  wculd 
point  to  a  nation  then  "imderted  and  under- 
clotbed  and  underhoused"  and  some  of  them 
wculd  even  point  to  this  war  and  Insist  that 
It  must  also  ba  oanatdarad  to  be  in  part  at 
leaat  •  result  of  an  aeonomic  system  which 
failed  to  yiotHla  distribution  commensurate 
with  lU  power  to  produce.     And  there  are 
many  who  wUI  InsUt  also  that  the  bounti- 
ful bieaatngs  of  Ood  to  our  people  in  the 
Mtabllabmant  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  our  eountry,  m  the  gift  of  tre- 
mandotM  natural  rsaources.  In  the  compara- 
Uf  Isolation    from   the   flerea  competitive 
■tnvtles  In  Kurope  and  the  Itarca  conflict 
of  nationalities  impoMd  immediately  upon 
naUonalltlee.  in  tba  gift  of  IsolaUon  from 
the  centuries  old  and  eUbllshed  nationalistic 
batreda— that   tbeea   gifts   and   many   mora 
of  tham  wera  raspooslble.  at  least  In  part, 
for  glTtnf  v  a  "high  standard  of  llTlng." 
And  I  might  add  that  there  are  Tery  high 
BUthorltlea  who  will  contend,  and  with  facu. 
that  in  those  countries  where  coopers  tlraa 
iMkva  been  well  developed  and  where  thera 
baa  not  bean  the  benefit  of  the  tremendooa 
blaaalng  Ood  has  showered  on  us,  a  standard 
o(  ttrtM  as  high  and  evan  higher  than  we 
tef«  bM  reaulted.    I  refer  to  the  studies  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  for  example.     I  think 
wa  might  refer   to  any   cue   of   a   hundred 
eoamunitlea  in  this  country  where  coopers- 
tlva  enterprise  has  becanae   very   successful 
and   damoostrate   how   the   msirses   of   our 
pao^  aia  Mquirlng  "ownership"  through  co- 
'  iMMiallia  •■tarprlsa  und  how  their  "standard 
oi  Uvb^  has  been  Improved  vastly  because 
o(   aoaparative    enterprise      The    inevitable 
■uwniT  would  ba  whether  other  groups  of 
ptopla  mll^t  not  employ  cooperation  to  Im- 
prove  their  standard   of   living   above   that 
which  they  havs  had  theretofore. 

Tour  purpose  of  developing  "information* 
and  "dlaaemlxxatlng'*  it  to  accomplish  "the 
•lunlnation  of  «U  typee  of  tax  discrimination- 
U  a  fine  purpose  if  It  U  fuMUled.  And  It  U  a 
uamendous  uodartaking.  which  is  pursued 
in  the  -pubUe  iaUiMi*  sbould  gain  for  you 
publie  oommendatloa.  Or  eoune.  and  obvl- 
MHly.  jou  would  begin  with  study  of  the 
voiat  and  moat  injurious  examples  of  dls- 
tflminatlon.  which  are  most  Injurious  to  the 
publie  interest.  That  wotild  ba  a  taal,  X 
tbink.  In  m;  previous  letter.  1  waa  ralalnc 
that  [^sntsa  quHtlim  and  pointing  out  to 
you  the  dIatflalaaUana  which  benefit  the 
great  ownara  ot  wealth  and  the  monopolies 
mm^  vlUob  aoat  tbe  Government  or  the  pub- 
Ita  OanaBdBiH  aoms  of  revenue.  I  think  any 
fair  BMn  would  ba  Juaufled 
tben  wby  you  abould  turn 
au  oc  yoor  fln*  i«ort  and  yonr  fcat  attack 
«■  •^mMrattv«B~.  wMaH  wiay  bava  (and  I 
g^^aHBB  -may  bava"  becaoaa  there  ara 
Vany  qomtloaa  Invotvad  and  tiblcb  any  Xali 
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man  must  consider  before  ha 
have")  very  minor  tax 

We  have  on  the  one  hand 
sidles  which  are  recognized  ai 
which  benefit  powerful  and 
and  groupa.  subaidiee  which 
M  a  bUlion  dollars. 

You  prefer  to  ignore  these 
set  them  aside  for  scxne  future 

We  have,  on  the  other 
described  as  subsidies  for 
leea  wealthy,  the  claae  which 
down  until  more  than  43 
are  now  tenants  snd  not 
which  you  believe  to  be  tax 
subsidy  to  groupa  of  farmers 
most  a  few  million  doUsrs 

Tour  organization  devalopa 
paign  c<  attack  on  tbeea 

I  ask  you.  In  all  fairness 
there  Is  not  reason  for  qu«  t 
real  motives  of  your  o 

And  in  this  connection  would 
to  present  all  the  facts  befori 
ten  that  cooperatives  have 
treatment?    Since  you  use 
entlal."   would   you  not  be 
unlly.  and  if  your  interest 
tack  coopMrtlves  only,  to  f 
the  estabUabment  of  many 
emment  throughout  the  y< 
which  have  msde  tremendous 
to  the  oil  Industry  and  the 
the  lumber  Industry  and  to 
agencies  such  as  the 
Corporation.  *he  anencles  ^hl^h 
work  as  was  done  by  the 
Corporation   protected   our 
panlea  and  cur  banks.   In 
ageneiaa  which  were  sctlve 
period  wban  tremendous  wet^tb 
uatad  in  a  few  bands.    If 
be  sn  sppeal  to  aocompllsh 
public  mterest  and  not  an 
hate  and  fear.  I  ask  you  r 
With   those   instances  of 
treatment. 

Your  purpoaa  to  inquire 
tax  exemption  or  tax  evasion 
I  ask  jou  again  why  ytM  hav4 
tba  evasions  which  invtklve  r 
lions,  as  much  as  a  billion  of 
sions   which   benefit   the 
tlons  and  monopolies  and 
the  outset  of  your  inquiry? 

Certainly.  I  shall  agree 
cannot  deal  with  all  of 
of  a  few  moments."    But  if 
fire   and  If  a  fire  department 
fire  but  rushes  off  to  devote 
a  fire  In  a  small  haystack. 
Intelligence  and  the 
department.     Unless   there 
and  usually  a  concealed 
behind  the  actions  of  such 
we  would  only  declare  that 
Inaane  and  dismiss  them 
Tea.  the  "percentage  de 
may  ba  mada  to  all  producl|ig 
And  I  emphasize  thst 
are  entirely  Justifiable  and 
ara  entitled  to  them.     I  am 
the  subsidy  which  is  in  " 
allowances."     There  may 
between  oil  companies  si 
aUowancea  (although  I 
there  is  preference  fs 
ara  and  therefore  aa  sfiUnst 
aat.     Yes.  these  allowances 
to  a  cooperative  which  is 
that  doea  not  Justify  the 
opoatlva  ia  taking  any  sucfi 
It  is  apprlMd  of  it  and  of 
warrant  tba  eooperatlve  \ 
have  tbe  law  amended  anc 
I  would  condemn  it  Just  as 
beneaciaiy  of  tba  subsidy 
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therefrom    to   the   owners   of   great   wealth 
are  not  of  advantage  to  one  form  and  many 
forms  or  Institutions  of  business  and  to  the 
detriment  of  others?      I  noUce  you  refer  to 
direct  competitors  and  1  wonder  how   you 
propose  to  deflne  that  term.     For  example.  Is 
a  grocer  in  one  part  of  a  city  a  direct  com- 
petitor with  a  grocer  In  another  part  of  the 
city?      Can  we.  If  we  are  Interested  In  the 
public  interest,  endeavor  to  restrict  and  re- 
fine our  activlUes  In  that  way.      Is  a  coop- 
erative In  Kansas  City  a  direct  competitor 
with  another  business  In  Chicago?     Or  Is  an 
oil  company  which  sells  oU  for  heating  pur- 
poses a  direct  compeUtcw  with  a  coal  com- 
wmy  which  sells  coal  for  heating  purposes? 
Frankly.  Mr.  McCabe,  If  we  are  really  In- 
terested in  such  work  as  you  are  doing  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  serve  the  public  interest. 
do  we  not  hsve  to  begin  with  the  discrimina- 
tion and  the  preference  against  the  public 
interest   and    deal   with   the   most   flagrant 
cases  at  tbe  outset? 

Then  I  ask  again,  why  your  organization 
began  with  an  attack  on  cooperatives  and 
confined  all  of  ita  actlvlUes  to  atucks  on 
cooperatives? 

In  your  letter  you  refer  to  your  "policy  of 
protecting  the  American  system"  but  again 
we  accomplish  nothing  In  the  public  Inter- 
eat  when  we  merely  Indulge  In  fact  avoiding 
est  when  we  merely  Indulge  In  fact  avoid- 
ing phrase  making,  and  phrase  parroting. 
Would  you  say.  for  example,  what  you  must 
imply,  that  the  cooperative  system  Is  not  an 
American  system  and  that  the  millions  ol 
our  fine  citizens  who  are  engaged  In  cooper- 
ative enterprise  are  not  Americans  and  are 
not  devoted  to  the  finest  principles  upon 
which  our  Government  was  founded?  I  sm 
confident  you  would  not  and  1  shaU  grant 
and  without  hesitaUon  that  you  would  not. 
I  am  confident  that  you  wiU  agree  that  aU 
of  our  religious  organizations,  our  educa- 
tional organizations,  our  farm  organlzationa, 
our  Ubor  organlzationa.  and  our  political 
organizations  would  not  commend  and  ap- 
prove and  encoinage  something  which  waa 
not  expressive  of  the  finest  IdeaU  of  o\u 
system  of  government. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  any  cooperatlva 
leader  would  even  tolerate  a  suggestion  that 
we  should  adopt  a  national  sales  tax.  It 
anyone  has,  I  wish  ba  would  first  present  to 
his  organization  hla  proposal  and  follow 
cooperative  practice  by  asking  the  membere 
of  hU  cooperative  to  approve  of  his  pro- 
posal. I  am  constrained  to  believe  he  would 
not  remain  long  in  authority  In  the  cooper- 
ative. That  belief  ts  predicated  on  the  con- 
viction that  cooperatives,  through  their  con- 
stant educational  programs,  are  developing 
understanding  In  these  fields  and  no  citizen, 
vrtth  any  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low man,  or  with  any  Interest  In  a  fair  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  can  approve  of  a  national 
eales  tax.  You  know  every  authority  In  this 
field  vrlll  agree  on  one  general  rule,  that  "a 
sales  tax  can  only  be  ntfended  on  the  grouivd 
of  expediency,  that  It  wiil  nroduce  revenue 
and  that  it  cannot  lie  defendtU  on  the  ground 
of  Justice  or  equity." 

I  sm  ready  and  I  am  sure  every  .xioperative 
leader  is  ready  to  consider  th*:  problem  of 
taxation  of  corporations,  and  consider  It  on 
a  factual  basla.  I  am  sure  that  committees 
of  Congress  will  welcome  all  the  help  you 
can  give  them  on  that  score. 

You  may  know  that  many  sound  studenta 
of  taxation  cohtend  that  we  should  elimi- 
nate all  corporate  taxation  but  tax  the  en- 
tire net  income  of  the  corporations  to  the 
individual  stockholders,  and  tax  It  to  them 
regardless  of  whether  the  corporate  Income 
Is  distributed  to  them  rr  held  In  reserves  of 
the  corporation.  In  other  words,  they  con- 
tend that  we  might  wipe  out  the  tax  on  the 
Dnited  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  exam- 
ple, but  compel  the  corporation  to  notify  ita 
stockholders  that  the  total  net  Income  of  the 
corporatioa  was  $100fiO0JK0  and  that  the 
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stockholders'  proportion  of  that  kiicome  was 
$1(X),000  or  $1,000,  and  the  stockholder  would 
then  have  to  Include  that  amount  In  hla 
report  of  Irdtvidual  Income.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  would  be  a  more  equitable  ar- 
rangement for  the  small  stockholders  and  for 
the  consumers  who  buy  the  products  of  cor- 
porations which  in  large  measure  pass  on 
their  corporate  taxation  to  consumers  and 
sometimes  pass  It  on.  pyramided.  That  pro- 
posal has  been  made  before,  and  usually  the 
large  Investors  in  corporations,  and  the  few 
who  through  the  system  of  absentee  control 
of  corporate  reserves  and  control  exercised 
despite  the  will  of  the  small  minority  stock- 
•holders  have  opposed  the  plan.  It  seemed  to 
provide  Just  a  bit  too  much  of  equity  and 
equality,  but  If  your  association  is  striving 
for  tax  equality,  this  might  be  a  cause  to 
which  you  could  give  support. 

COOPaXATIVIS    SBOtTLO    PAT    THZOt    SHAXK    OF 
TAZX3 

I  repeat  that  there  are  general  estimates 
that  If  every  legal  doubt  is  resolved  as  yo\ir 
association  wishes  to  have  it  resolved,  the 
total  revenue  to  the  Government  from  co- 
operatives through  Income  taxation  would 
be  increased  by  some  $300,000.  I  was  willing 
to  magnify  that  by  10  times  and  make  It 
$2,000,000,  or  even  U  you  will.  $10,000,000.  In 
any  case  the  amount  is  so  small  that  I  per- 
sonally hope  the  day  may  come  when  the 
cooperatives  will  themselves  renrunce  even 
this  small  tax  exemption  in  order  to  deprive 
their  enemies  of  this  handle  on  which  to 
■iftM  for  the  ptirpose  of  attacking  their  very 
cUstence. 

If  there  la  any  Income  of  cooperatives 
which  is  escaping  taxation,  the  Issue  before 
CongraM  then  is  whether  Congress  desirea 
to  tax  that  income.  As  I  recall,  the  exemp- 
tion written  Into  the  law  was  written  be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  Congress  to  encoiu-age 
and  help  agriculture.  Perhaps  your  associ- 
ation can  prove  to  Congress  that  the  farmer 
Is  as  fairly  treated  In  ovir  economy  today  aa 
are  the  members  of  your  association  and  the 
men  who  are  contributing  the  money  to 
your  association.  I  say  perhaps  you  can 
prove  that,  but  from  all  the  facts  I  have 
at  my  command  I  doubt  It  very  much. 
-  If  a  father  and  his  6  sons  should  pool 
their  purchasing  power  to  buy  6  suits  of 
clothes  and  succeed  thereby  in  saving  $6  on 
each  suit  of  clothes,  does  any  one  of  the  6 
have  Income  of  $5?  If  the  6  should  decide 
to  permit  the  total  $30  they  have  saved  to 
remain  In  the  bands  of  the  father  for  future 
Joint  purchasing,  does  the  father  have  $30 
of  Income? 

If  a  father  and  his  5  sons,  each  operating 
separate  farms,  should  agree  to  hire  someone. 
caU  him  a  cooperative  if  you  wish,  to  market 
their  grain  and  the  hired  man  does  so  and 
returns  the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  to  them, 
does  the  hired  man  have  any  Income  other 
than  his  wage  or  salary?  That  wage  or  salary 
Income  is  not  exempt  from  taxation  now. 

Does  a  commission  firm  or  a  brokerage  firm 
which  sells  grain  under  an  agency  contract 
agreemeht  have  an  Income  of  all  the  money 
received  for  the  grain  and  does  he  pay  tax 
on  It?  You  know  he  does  not  or  the  firm 
docs  not  because  It  Is  not  their  Income.  The 
clients  of  the  brokerage  firm  pays  taxes  on 
the  money  or  income  they  receive  through 
the  brokerage  firm  and  as  a  result  of  the 
sale  of  their  grain,  of  course,  as  they  do  when 
a  cooperative  is  the  brokerage  firm  or  com- 
mission agent. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  taxation  of 
Income  but  patronage  refunds  when  made  by 
a  cooperative  or  made  by  any  other  business 
cannot  be  classed  as  income  to  the  coopera- 
tive or  the  business. 

Any  and  everyone  of  your  association  mem- 
bers can  enter  into  an  agreement  with  their 
customers  to  return  to  them  all  of  their 
"profits"  and  the  corporations  will  not  be 


taxed  on  that  money  returned.  Certainly 
the  customers  will  welcome  such  an  agree- 
ment. And  the  corporations,  like  the  co- 
operatives, win  thus  make  a  tremendous  con- 
tribution to  the  public  Interest  because  they 
will  Increase  the  buying  power  of  the  con- 
sumers and  thus  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  as  cooperatives  are  now 
helping  to  solve  it. 

Everyone  will  agree  with  you.  of  course, 
that  It  Is  entirely  Inconsistent  to  refuse  to 
pay  taxes  In  a  day  when  the  Nation's  life  Is 
at  stake 

But  surely  you  will  agree  that  everyone 
pays  taxes  today  and  that  unfortunately 
and  because  largely  of  our  Inability  or  Incom- 
petency to  develop  a  perfect  tax  system,  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation falls  on  our  less  fortunate  class.  In- 
cluding the  farmers  whom  your  association 
Is  now  attacking  through  attacks  on  tbe  co- 
operatives they  own. 

If  your  association  dedicates  itself  to  a 
campaign  to  Impose  the  burden  of  taxation 
according  to  the  ability  to  bear  the  tax. 
everyone  will  commend  Its  work  as  it  demon- 
startes  through  Its  conduct  that  that  Is  Its 
purpose. 

I  am  confident  the  farmers  and  the  work- 
ers In  cities  and  the  cooperatives  which  they 
own  will  Join  with  you  and  give  you  complete 
support  In  any  such  effort. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jzaar  Vookkis. 


CaHen 


MEMOrUAL  ADDRE88 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MCW  TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESBNTATnnBS 

Wednesday,  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Cxjvlmm,  late  a  Represent- 
ative from  the  State  of  New  York 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  remarks  upon  the  life, 
character,  and  public  services  of  the 
lionorable  Thomas  H.  Ctjllen,  Congress- 
man from  the  State  of  New  York,  by  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  extension  of 
remarks  by  the  Honorable  Harry  Flood 
Byrd,  of  Virginia: 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  speak  for  all  the  members  of 
that  committee  who  were  deeply  saddened 
by  the  death  of  one  of  Its  most  valued  and 
consclentloiis  members.  Thomas  Hemrt  Cttl- 
UN.  of  the  Fourth  Congreasloiuil  District 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  CiTLLEN  was  a  long  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  Wasrs  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

It  is  apparent  by  the  tribute  paid  to  him 
by  his  colleagues  that  they  recognized  him 
as  a  man  of  insight  and  wit.  All  thoee  who 
know  him  well  were  comforted  in  times  of 
trial  by  his  ever  radiant  and  generally  sym- 
pathetic nature.  This  mans  abilities  were 
particularly  helpful  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures.  Mr.  CtJiiEW 
was  an  excellent,  industrious,  emd  loyal  com- 
mittee member.  He  took  the  work  of  this 
committee  seriously  for  he  knew  that  its 
aim,  like  his  aim.  waa  to  see  that  the  best 


Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea 
were  served  always.  Mr.  CtTLLSjf's  keen  mind 
brought  to  light  many  things  that  the  com- 
mittee might  otherwise  have  missed.  He 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  ability  and 
fund  of  knowledge  during  the  hearings  ct 
the  committee  and  exhibited  a  wide  knowl- 
edge  of  the  operation  of  the  intricate  Fed- 
eral structure  by  the  questions  he  asked. 
His  remarks  frequently  brightened  up  long 
sessions  dealing  with  Involved  matters.  I 
feel  Kui-e  that  the  people  In  his  district  vrlll 
miss  Thomas  Henkt  CtTLLCN  as  their  rep- 
resentative. I  know  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonenentlal  Federal 
Expenditures  will  miss  Mr.  Cuuxw  as  a  mem> 
ber  and  I  will  miss  Tom  Ctn j.cn  as  a  friend. 


'  I 


CMiaittee  on  Fair  EnployBeBt  Practkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    IMOIANA 

m  TRX  HOIJ8X  OP  REPBBSBRTATTVKI 

Friday.  Jwn»  23,  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  to 
me  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that 
the  appropriation  .'or  the  Committee  on 
Ii'air  Employment  Practice  has  weathered 
the  storm.  The  adoption  last  ev«ilng  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  war  agen* 
cles  appropriation  bill  has  put  this  ap- 
propriation in  the  clear  after  a  stormy 
passage  through  Congress,  where  it  en- 
countered violent  and  impredictable 
opposition  at  every  turn. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
governmental  alptiabetical  agencies  I  will 
state  that  this  is  the  appropriation  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  committee 
originally  created  by  Executive  order  to 
detect  and  if  possible  prevent  or  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  Government  em- 
plosrment  based  on  racial  or  religious 
grounds.  The  committee  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  and  has  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  national  effort  by  tapping 
reservoirs  of  manpower  that  would  not 
have  been  brought  into  the  employment 
picture  without  its  efforts.  The  director 
of  the  activity.  Malcom  Ross,  has  demon- 
strated ability  and  resourcef  uhiess  of  the 
highest  order  in  meeting  and  solving  the 
delicate  and  difficult  problems  of  racial 
discrimination  in  respect  to  emplojrment. 

While  the  committee  might  have  been 
continued  under  Executive  order  without 
a  direct  appropriation,  Mr.  Ross  very 
manfully  and  properly  insisted  that  he 
desired  to  justify  the  existence  of  his 
agency  to  Congress,  so  as  to  secure  con- 
gressional authorization,  and  an  estimate 
was  set  up  for  it  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in 
the  amount  of  $525.00u.  In  running  the 
gauntlet  through  Congress  that  amount 
was  scaled  only  slightly  and  the  bill  as  it 
goes  to  the  President  carries  an-  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  for  the  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice. 

While  the  amount  allowed  is  fairly  sat- 
isfactory, the  branch  of  Congress  which 
we  in  the  House  call  the  other  body 
tacked  on  to  the  appropriation  some  pro- 
visions which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
are  ridiculous  and  which  as  a  conferee  I 
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One  ot  these  jwo- 
M  adopted  tor  "the  other  body." 
follows: 

furtJur,  Tbat  no  part  of  this  ap* 
•ball  b*  UMd  to  pay  tb«  cotn- 
o(  any  panoa  to  InlUata.  Invaa- 
tigau.  or  prOHCuU  any  ptocaadlng  acalMt 
any  pcr*QO.  nam,  «r  sofporatkm  vmcta  may 
raauit  la  too  Misuri  or  oporatkm  ot  any 
plant  or  sUmt  proparty  of  aucb  paraon.  flrm. 
Of  eorporattoQ  by  Fadaral  authority  for  faU- 
tira  to  abtd*  by  any  nit«  or  rcfxilatlon  of  tba 
CsHHMittaa  on  Fair  employment  Praetlea  or 
for  ISUura  to  ablda  by  any  order  paaaed  by 
Um  OomnUttaa  on  Fair  Employment  PracUoa. 

How  any  employee  of  the  Committee 
who  initiates  an  Investigation  would 
know  in  advance  that  it  "may  result  in 
Um  seizure  or  operation"  of  a  plant  was 
btfOOd  my  limited  comprehension.  It 
«e«Ded  to  me  that  if  this  remained  in  the 
bni  It  would  hamstring  the  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice.  The  con- 
ferees representing  "the  other  body" 
finally  atreed  to  substitute  the  words 
**seeks  to  effect"  for  "may  result  in." 
which  was  quite  an  improvement  in  lan- 
fuaie. 

If  I  could  have  had  my  way  all  of  the 
provisos  would  have  been  stricken  out 
In  toto.  but  the  situation  finally  resolved 
Itself  down  to  "no  provisos,  no  approprla- 
tJon",  and  the  friends  of  the  Committee 
on  Pair  Employment  Practice  finally  had 
to  jleld.  which  they  did  rather  than  see 
the  entire  appropriation  go  by  the  board. 

I  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  with  much  reluctance  and 
for  the  reason  so  well  expressed  by  Rep- 
resentative MAScAirrono  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon. It  was  that  or  nothing.  I  will 
txHie  that  the  provisos  will  not  prove  a 
real  detriment  to  the  continued  success- 
ful operation  of  the  agency  and  that 
next  year  we  may  be  able  to  eliminate 
them  entirely. 


Pka^M*  u  ^  Matter  •i  CoastitntMBal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuraaMU 

01  TKB  HOOn  or  •VKMBTTATIVK 

Mondaif.  June  19.  t9U 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Rolloaili.  a  clUien  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  iinulai  tlMt  I  place  in  the 
Oommmmomjo.  IImom  the  followina  ap- 
paal  ktiring  upon  what  he  urma  to  be  a 
dMil9ljo<  hie  rights  under  the  OoMttttt- 
~  iieorJanee  with  hie  reqtMfC  X 
lo  inehtde  thie  mmmM  bare* 


Vooammct  xh» 
ct  OaUlomla,  piaadliig  oooauttttiooal 
tta.  vaieh  rtcbu  baaa  baan  tfaaiad  me  and 
by  tba  eourta  of  tha  State  of  California. 
tn  tba  matter  of  Doa  PuaMoa  Ranch  a  Im- 
piniSBMilt  Co.  icallut  myaaU.  RoUo  EUia.  et 


al.:  and  also  aayseU.  BoUo 
tin.  Tezaa  Co..  et  al. 

HaTli^  exhausted  all  my 
having  Incurred  oonalderable 
■trlTlng   to  safeguard   my 
thoae  of  others,  and  being 
resources,  or  other  recourse 
ther  m  the  oourta  o<  this 
fore  thee,  most  honorable 
United  States  Congress,  to 
most  honorable  and  just  bod) 
▼entlon.  do  taJte  such  steps 
action  as  la  vested  in  thee  h 
articles  ot  constitution,  whict 
Inequities  and  Injustices  that 
unto  ma  and  to  many  othen, 
and  reatorcd. 

As  authority  for  the 
cadura   In   laying   thla 
most  honorable  body,  and 
form  In  eonnactlon  tberewltl 
the  following  articles  of 


m  Is  agalnat  Mar- 


eaaital  funds,  and 
ndebtedneaa  In 
eirll  rights,  and 
wt  ,hout  funds,  or 
x)  proceed  fur- 
Nat  ion,  I  come  ba- 
gentleman  of  the 
plead   that  thy 
Bitting  In  con' 
aid  Initiate  such 
reason  of  said 
shall  cause  the 
have  been  done 
to  be  repaired 


of  pro- 

mat|er   before   your 

duty  to  per- 

I  beg  to  recite 

Constitution: 


corrBCtness 


ycur 


thi 


We.  tha  people  of  the  United 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Jiutlce.  Insure  domestic  tranJ^ulUlty 
for  the  common  defense,  . 
eral  welfare,  and  secure  tha 
erty  to  oursalvea  and  onr 
and    astabllsh    this    Constl 
United  Btatea  of  America. 


States,  tn 

[Jnlon.  establish 

,  provide 

the  gen- 

blesslngs  of  11b- 

,  do  ordain 

utlon    for    tha 


pi  smote 


posterity 


n.  aancLC  vt. 

This   Constitution   and 
United  Btatea  which  shAll 
suance  thereof  and  all  treatli 
shall  be  made,  under  tba 
United  States,  shall  be  the 
the  land,  and  the  Judgaa  In 
be  bound  thereby,  anything 
tlon  or  lavs  of  any  Stata  to 
withstanding. 


m. 


AiTXCLS  vn  or  wxll 
Mifht  0/  trUU  by 
In  suits  at  common  law 
controversy  st 
trial  by  Jwy  shall  be  preae 
triad  by  a  Jury  shall  be 
In  any  court  of  the  United 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the 


exceed  sa) 


rr. 


xrr.  M 


m  nunlttoa 


ncr 


All    persona   bom   or 
United  Btatea.  and  subject  U 
thereof,  are  clUaens  of  the 
of  the  Stata  wherein  they 
aball  maJie  or  enforce  any 
atarldga  the  prlvUegea  or  1 
aena  ot  the  United  Btatea, 
deprive  any  person  of  life 
wtthout  due  pioceas  of  law, 
pataon  within  Ita  Jurladlctlo^ 
taction  of  the  lawa. 

V.  aancLs  xnr,  raatlHuni  v 

Tha  Ooogrsas  shall  have 
toy  approprlata  legislation 
this  artlelt. 


VI.  aaiMta  n.  n 

Tha  Stnaton  and  atprsinitattves  bafert 

"       ef  tte  savaral 


all 


n 

tite  lawa  ot  the 
qe  made  In  pur- 
made,  or  which 
dutborlty  of  the 

supreme  law  of 
( ivery  State  shall 

n  the  Constitu- 
tive contrary  not- 


or  KIOHIS 
fury 

wl^ere  the  value  In 

the  right  of 

ried.  and  no  tact 

otheiwtse  reexamined 

Btatea  tha     ac- 

K>nunon  law. 


naturalized 


m    the 

the  JvirtKllctlon 

C^ted  States  and 

No  Stata 

law  which  shall 

of  cltl- 

ahall  any  Stata 

liberty  or  property 

nor  deny  to  any 

tba  equal  pro- 


KTwer  to  enforce 
1  be  provlaloos  of 


._.   eaesuilvai  aod 

tooib  iA  tlM  I  Initad  ttatas  and 
),  ilMll  I  a  bound  toy  oath 
t|ila  Oonatltuilon, 
r  be  leoMirsd  as 
or  puMle  inM 


tkMi  lo  swpfort 
10  any 


AitiM 

in 

A   Inpi  OVMMBt    Co 

niu  at  al,  to  nullify 

rIfM,  Utla.  aod  ustaraat  in 

m  tha  body  of  tba  plcMli 
on  map  tbaraof 
market  vahia  in  cseaaa  of 
an  aatunatad  potential  val 


aloesisn  umed  aaiioo  was 


■Mttf,    Des 


agalnat  mysalf, 
and  quit  all  our 
lad  to  aald  leaaa- 
daaerlbad 
barawlth,  and 
of  a 
,000.  and  have 
in  recoverable 


part  cotatfty 


ieaai  tKrids  were 


petroleum  of  approzimataly  glOO.OOOXXW.    Wa 
were  denied  trial. 

At  the  time  my  UUes  were  clouded.  In  tha 
matter  of  myself.  BoUo  Ellia  v.  Martin,  ths 
TesaB  Co.  et  al..  which  clouding  forced 
me  to  pray  before  the  court  for  a  good  and 
sufflclent  title,  said  properties  involved  were 
of  a  marketable  lease  value  in  ezoeaa  of 
$40,000.  and  aald  lands  have  an  eatlmatad 
potenttal  value  in  recoverable  petroleum  of 
approximately  #26.000.000.  I  have  bean 
denied  trial. 

The  more  complete  details  are  set  forth  la 
the  writings  herewith,  which  were  presented 
bafora  the  State  bar  of  California  and  dla- 
miaaad  by  them,  aa  per  letten  attached  bare-  . 
to  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Therefore,  I  now  coma  before  yotir  most 
honorable  body  and  pray  for  relief  In  equity 
and  Justice,  In  behalf  of  myself  and  all  that 
Inure  through  me.  and  In  behalf  of  ail  people 
who  llkewlae  suffer. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  10th  day  of 

June  1944. 

Rolzjo  Slus. 
Bom  in  Franklin  County.  Nebr.,  July  t, 
1892. 
Stats  or  CxLiroaifiA. 

County  0/  Los  Angelet,  »«.• 
Eubacrlbed   and   sworn   to   before   me   by 
Rollo  Ells  this  10th  day  of  June  1944. 
OiAcx  V.  SvrrH, 
Votary  Public  in  and  for  Said  County 
and  State. 
Inasmuch  as  the  pleadings  we  hsve  filed 
go  into  minute  detail  of  events  and  things 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  are  quite  lengthy, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  write  a  more  brief  recapit- 
ulation. 

■a  DOS  ptrsBtxM  xajicr  *  ncFaovKimrr  co. 

V.  aOIXO  ILLIS  R  AL 

This  matter  involves  a  community  oil  and 
gas  leaae  on  approximately  325  acres  of  tha 
town  alte  of  Naples,  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Calif.,  which  la  sltviated  Immediately  weat 
of  the  Elwood  oil  field.  Said  leasehold  em- 
bracing approximately  80  percent  of  a  com- 
munity lease  In  which  there  were  some  25  or 
more  other  participant  lessors. 

Tlie  lease  was  executed  In  the  fall  of  1990, 
and  drilling  was  commenced  within  flO  daya 
thereafter,  and  carried  to  a  depth  below  5,000 
feet.  Some  good  showings  were  encountered 
but  on  account  of  the  depression  temporary 
overproduction  of  petroleum,  and  acuta 
shortage  of  Onanoea,  the  well  was  not  tested. 
and  operations  were  aiispended  indefinitely 
by  general  agreement. 

DrUUng  waa  resumed  In  the  late  fall  of 
1034,  and  carried  to  a  depth  of  e.44e  faet. 
drUllng  through  a  considerable  thlckneaa  of 
hlgh-preasure  gaa  sand,  and  coring  conaider- 
ab!a  very  rich  oil  aand.  Bottom  water,  and 
the  praaenoe  of  vertical  beds,  IndlcaUng  as 
adga  condition,  resulted  in  our  decision  to 
move  Inland,  upatructure,  and  drill  new  wells 
and  not  speivd  any  more  money  trying  to 
complete  this  well,  for  tha  time  being.  In 
other  words,  wa  did  not  oomplate  or  abandon 
this  wall,  but  maraly  ware  suapandlnc  opera- 
tion upon  It  until  wa  did  mart  dnnlng  In 
other  locations. 

Tliie«||l  tha  gtaodard  Oil  Co.  of  Oallfor- 
nis  had  previouaty  evmdaronad  tha  potential 
oil  poasitoilltles  of  tbe  ptepefly  la  no  uaesr* 
tain  tenMf  and  eentiMiMMly  v  oiesd 
epiBien  i#  deseglBf  eSiel»  they 
peaily  tmsrssted  (a  our  operation  ditrtaff 
'  '  ~l  dMs  thsrsef  aad  oyrrhssse  ap« 
If  10  aerss  et  our  fiassbelJ  at  a 
pstee  ef  eiJOe  par  sera,  aad  mads  a 
tentatlva  edSr  of  a  like  eaah  bonus  (or 
satire  Isasshold  of  spprostmately  400 
plaa  aa  ofwrtdtng  royalty,  which  was 
agreed  upon.  Other  large  oompaolaa  ra- 
queatad  permlaalon  to  toe  glvan  a  chance  to 
deal  for  our  property. 

We  were  engaged  oonalderlng  thaaa  offers, 
reorganizing  our  affair*,  perfecting  minute 
details  of   titles,  repairing  equipment  and 
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preparing  new  locations  to  drill,  when  within 
90  days  to  the  day  that  we  suspended  actual 
drilling,  a  quit  title  action  was  filed  against 
me  and  my  assigns. 

The  leasehold  had  previously  been  Idle 
for  more  than  3  years  and  no  contest  of  Its 
validity  was  made.  I  had  devoted  6  years 
of  concentrated  effort  in  making  the  geo- 
logical examination,  acquiring  the  commun- 
ity leases  and  causing  said  drilling  to  be 
done,  and  more  than  SI 50,000  had  been  ex- 
pended by  and  through  me  in  this  work. 
Prior  to  the  time  I  commenced  leasing  the 
properties,  said  properties  did  not  have  any 
lease  market  value,  and  thereafter  only  a 
speculative  value  until  our  well  cored  the 
very  rich  oil  aand.  after  which  time  said 
leaaehold  did  have  a  real  value  of  great  po- 
tentialities. 

Bald  lease  specifically  provided  that  should 
I.  Rollo  Ellis,  the  lessee,  default  In  any  terms 
of  said  lease,  in  the  opinion  of  said  lestor, 
that  notice  was  to  be  given,  and  time  was  pro- 
vided for  remedy.  No  notice  of  default  was 
given. 

The  case  came  up  before  the  superior  court 
of  Santa  Barbara  County  on  points  of  law 
and  motion.  A  consldsrable  portion  of  our 
answer  to  the  complaint  was  stricken,  and 
my  counsel  was  denied  right  to  amend. 
Upon  request  of  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  the 
court  then  granted  Judgment  against  us  on 
the  complaint,  without  evidence,  denying  us 
trial. 

We  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  when  the  case  waa  heard  the 
Presiding  Justice  made  the  statement  from 
the  benca  to  the  general  effect  that  our  case 
was  the  most  fiagrant  abuse  of  constitutional 
rlghU  that  had  ever  come  before  him.  How- 
ever, when  decision  was  finally  rendered  six 
of  the  supreme  court  Justices  concurred  with 
the  superior  court,  that  It  was  within  Its 
rlghta  In  granting  Judgment  without  trial, 
and  the  presiding  justice  did  not  write  any 
dissenting  opinion. 

The  Information  has  since  supplied  us.  thav 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  acquired 
all  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  Dos 
Pueblos  Co.  to  this  leasehold  and  in  reality  it 
was  they  who  englneeied  this  method  of  Jus- 
tice. That  the  Dos  Puablos  Ranch  and  Im- 
provement Co.  was  their  alter  ego  in  fact. 

Since  our  Constltutlqo  Is  quite  clear  that 
no  person  shall  be  depmed  of  life,  goods,  or 
property  without  trial,  it  is  most  evident  that 
nine  Judges  abdicated  their  oath  of  office  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Therefore,  the  question  before  the  Nation 
It.  Has  our  Constitution  l>een  Junked  to  per- 
mit these  powerful  financial  organizations 
to  reach  out  and  take  any  property  they  may 
so  desire,  of  which  the  foregoing  case  is  only 
one  example  of  a  practice  that  has  been 
rampant  for  many  years?  Not  only  here  In 
the  United  States  but  a  practice  which  has 
been  employed  by  members  of  this  same 
group,  the  world  arourd.  In  their  conquest 
of  the  valuable  resources  of  our  earth. 

If  civilization  is  to  survive  then  the  com* 
mon  law  of  our  Constitution  must  survive, 
not  only  h«-e  In  th«  Unltad  itate*  of  Arnar- 
les,  but  throttghotit  ths  world. 

Thersfore,  In  brlnglnf  this  matter  before 
ths  people  of  our  Nation,  I  do  ao  in  the  in* 
terast  of  every  auin,  woman,  snr  child  who 
posisss  any  love  for  lieaM  aad  eotintry,  sad 
tespset  for  Ood, 

SS    ROUO    Bt4^IS    (MVBSLT)    V.    MiMTW,    THS 

Tims  CoxrAvr,  n  ml 
This  is  s  BMtter  wbarain,  aftar  rstenslvs 
fsologlcal  examinations  and  months  of  nago- 
tlatlona,  I  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Mrs. 
Lillian  J.  Martin  a'd  Arthur  B.  Cameron  to 
purchase  all  their  right,  title,  and  Intereat  In 
and  to  approximately  290  acres  of  land  and 
all  their  right  and  title  and  Interest  In  and 
to    the    Estate    Development    Corporation, 


Which  said  corporation  held  fee  title  to  tha 
majority  of  said  lands. 

The  franchise  to  said  Estate  Development 
Corporation  was  in  default  and  Ite  name  had 
been  taken  by  others.  No  aharea  of  stock 
had  ever  been  Issued,  but  the  articles  of 
incorporation  declared  three  sharea,  one  each 
to  H.  Ellis  Martin.  Lillian  J.  Martin,  his  wife, 
and  Arthtir  B.  Cameron.  H.  Ellis  Martin 
had  deceased  and  Mrs.  Lillian  J.  Martin,  hla 
wife,  was  his  sole  and  rightful  heir. 

I  engaged  legal  counsel  of  Mrs.  Martin's 
selection,  who  drew  the  contracta  between 
us,  which  after  much  discussion  and  delib- 
eration, were  duly  executed,  at  which  time 
I  paid  unto  Mrs.  Martin  and  Cameron,  one- 
half  of  the  money  agreed  upon  as  the  total 
purchase  price,  I  advanced  the  lawyer  hla 
contracted  fee.  paid  all  back  franchise  taxes, 
coined  and  legally  substituted  the  name  of 
Malls  Properties,  Inc..  as  the  name  for  said 
corporation. 

The  counsel  had  prepared  an  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Corporation,  for 
permission  to  issue  stock  in  said  corporation, 
and  to  transfer  same  to  me.  and  at  the  time 
said  stock  waa  actually  assigned  over  and 
delivered  to  me,  I  was  to  pay  the  balance 
of  the  money. 

On  the  day  Mrs.  Martin  waa  to  call  at 
the  attorney's  office  and  sign  said  applica- 
tion, an  attorney  by  the  name  of  Phillip 
Richards  called  upon  me  and  aerved  me 
with  a  recentlon  of  contract  upon  ,the  part 
of  Mrs.  Martin  and  proffered  me  the  stun 
I  had  paid  her.  which  I  refused. 

Phillip  Richards  then  goes  into  court  and 
has  Mrs.  Martin's  brother  appointed  as 
executor  for  her  deceased  hust>and's  estate, 
and  they  elect  him  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Malls  Properties.  Inc..  which  I  had 
reorganized  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Martin  and 
her  brother  then  execute  a  lease  to  the  Texas 
Co.,  and  assign  over  a  considerable  share  of 
the  company  to  Phillip  Richards. 

Upon  contacting  Cameron,  he  Informed  us 
that  tha  plan  was  one  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  and  Mrs.  Martin  some  months 
previous  by  a  land  agent  of  the  Texas  Co., 
which  Included  a  proposed  scheme  for 
eventually  wiping  out  all  Interesta  of  Mrs. 
Maud  H.  Hunstock,  who  held  the  mortgage 
on  said  land,  and  who,  In  fact,  was  the  real 
owner  of  the  property. 

H.  Ellis  Martin,  some  years  previous,  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Hunstock  with  a  plan  that 
would  permit  him  to  take  her  lands  and  sub- 
divide them  and  sell  them  off  to  colored 
people  who  were  building  a  resort  colony  In 
that  vicinity,  where  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  had  developed  a  small  park  for  them, 
that  embraced  a  nice  clubhouse  and  an 
open-air  swimming  pool  with  bathhouse. 

Martin,  not  having  the  funds.  Induced  Mrs. 
Hunstock  to  permit  him  to  operate  on  her 
capital  inveatment.  Bhe  assigned  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Estate  Development  Corporation, 
which  Martin  incorporated  for  that  purpoaa, 
and  took  a  mortgage  back  for  tha  full  sum. 
entering  Into  a  asperate  agresoient  to  relaaas 
ary  portion  of  aald  land  frosa  aald  mortgage 
contract,  upon  tha  payment  of  s  sum  of 
approximately  $90  per  acra, 

Martin  sold  quite  s  number  of  pareela,  tout 
only  a  few  of  tbem  were  elearsd  from  under 
the  mortgags  at  tbe  tlais  of  his  demise,  after 
which  ths  eorporetloa  wee  penaltted  to  go 
in  default,  heaee  tbe  bataaes  of  the  puf« 
ehssers  eould  not  obtain  titia,  Martin  navsr 
paid  say  latersst  on  ths  mortgsga.  nor  tsses, 
and  at  ao  ibae  ever  bad  any  moneys  Invssted 
In  aald  property, 

Wbea  Mrs.  Martin  Jumped  h«r  eontraet 
with  ma,  Cameron  refused  to  Join  with  hsr, 
as  at  Lll  tUaes  be  bad  rafusad  to  be  a  party 
to  their  scheme,  which  he  regarded  as  being 
unlawful  and  without  equity.  At  a  later 
date,  I  am  informed,  he  did  sell  Att<Hiiey 
Richards  all  tils  right,  title,  and  interest,  so  aa 
to  get  out  from  under  thla  tucalled-for 
litigation. 


This  group  is  now  carrying  forth  with 
their  plan  to  liquidate  and  void  all  of  Mrs. 
Hunstock '6  Interest. 

In  order  to  help  finance  this  undertaking. 
I  took  a  silent  partner  Into  the  tranaactloo, 
a  man  of  considerable  means,  who  deceased 
a  few  months  latar.  When  this  trouble  aroaa, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  counsel  I  had  ae- 
lected.  and  at  a  later  date  he  requested  that 
I  accept  a  counsel  that  an  agent  of  his  had 
selected,  a  Mr.  Mortimer  Kline.  Appolnt- 
menta  were  made  and  I  interviewed  this 
counsel,  or  rather  he  cross-questioned  me  at 
length  and  asked  to  telk  with  Mr.  Cameron. 
This  was  arranged,  and  he  also  interviewed 
my  former  oounael  as  well  as  Mrs.  Martin's 
counsel,  who  hsd  drawn  out  contracta.  and 
then  took  th%  caae. 

From  then  on,  the  litigation  prograasad 
very  slowly  but  evidently  his  work  waa  efl- 
ctent,  as  the  court  held  all  defendanta  to 
trial  on  all  counta.  Many  months  elapaed. 
I  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  on  business  and 
had  taken  auddenly  111  and  was  confined  to 
bed.  where  Mr.  Kline  reached  me  on  tha 
telephone,  advising  me  that  Secretary  Ickes 
had  offered  him  a  high  position  aa  aaaoclate 
chief  counsel  for  the  Cfflce  of  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War.  which  he  was  moat 
anxious  to  accept,  but  could  not  do  ao  un- 
ieaa  I  would  release  him  as  my  counsel  In 
this  matter,  which  I  learned  for  the  first 
time,  was  set  for  trial  in  a  couple  of  weeka. 

After  several  conversations  over  the  tele- 
phone, during  the  following  48  hours.  I  told 
him  to  get  the  caae  poatponed  or  taken  off  tba 
calendar  and  leave  the  papers  and  I  would 
find  some  way  of  handling  it.  <and  he  went 
off  to  Washington. 

During  the  period  that  haa  alnce  elapaad 
I  made  numeroiu  attempta  to  engage  new 
counsel,  but  in  every  instance  they  wanted 
money  or  interesta  of  such  proportion  that 
I  could  not  deliver.  Finally  I  made  contact 
with  an  attorney  by  chance,  who  thought  be 
might  like  to  gamble  the  necessary  time  and 
money,  who  started  to  check  the  status  of 
tbe  case  and  learned  that  my  caae  had  t>een 
dlsmlsaed  from  trial,  on  the  grounds  that  I 
had  not  prosecuted  the  trial  thereof,  though 
the  legal  period  as  fixed  by  law  had  not  yet 
expired. 

Upon  checking  the  matter  further,  I  found 
that  the  defendants  had  gone  Into  court  un- 
known to  me  and  filed  a  request  for  dismisaal; 
that  the  records  showed  that  notice  had  been 
served  upon  Mortimer  Kline,  who  was  still 
the  attorney  of  record.  Whether  Kline  re- 
ceived this  notice  or  whether  he  made  any 
effort  to  contact  me  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
facte  remain  that  the  attorneys  for  the  de- 
fense knew  very  well  that  Kline  had  gone  into 
Government  war  service  and  that  I  had  re- 
leaaad  him  at  great  Inconvenience  and  loas 
to  myself,  and  that  all  able  counaels  were 
extremely  busy  and  difficult  to  employ.  Ths 
raccrda  also  show  that  2  days  after  my  case 
was  dlamlaaed  Kline  filed  an  application  to 
be  released  from  tha  caae.  whiob  was  granted. 

I  submitted  the  gsneral  foregoing  laforaui- 
tlon  in  detail  to  tbs  fUte  bar  of  Oallfornia, 
who  gsvs  me  s  short  besrlng  before  a  two- 
man  committee  on  the  6tb  of  June  1M4,  and 
on  the  7th  of  June  they  wrote  bm  s  letter 
sdvlslag  me  they  hsd  diamlsssd  my  metter 
as  they  bed  aot  found  snything  Irregular, 

Ae  I  prsparsd  mf  date  for  the  fUte  Bar  of 
Caltfomis  I  forwasdsd  eepies  to  OeagieaiMUi 
Jane  Voosaye  al  Wartiingtoa  to  use  ee  fee 
might  sse  §i,  tfesa  wfeea  the  Mate  tur  le* 
Jsctsd  my  ptsa  far  ewMldersflea  of  my  etm' 
atitutlonal  rlghte  I  than  prepared  tbe  fors- 
going  prayer,  and  duly  cxscuud  asoM  and 
forwarded  it  to  Coogreaamap  Vooshis,  to  be 
brought  before  Congrcas. 

All  the  foregoing  la  trtie.  to  the  beat  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  is  l>elng  given  ta 
behalf  of  tbe  well-being  of  all  mankind  la 
the  service  of  God. 


I 


II 
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ODrxuatm:  May  I  Im8  To"' 
for  •  few  mlautM  laor*  wtiU*  1 
yoa  th«  tru«  undarlylng  purpo»e 
M  In  la3nng  tbese  fore- 
you.     Aa  I  h«»e  pr«vl- 
OMly  alBtsd.  mr  uadlTtdml  Iomm  are  not 
It  to  th«  bar  — ortaftmi  or  th« 
tb«  cxwtlnaous  UntmtWKif  In 
th*t  circumwnt  joaMaa.  la  of 
gnat  cunaam  to  our  Nation  and  tha  world 
at  lafga. 

Tbcra  la  bardly  od9  amoof  va  that  would 
BOt  ttka  to  feel  that  they  ware  leaving  this 
wofkl  put  a  Uttle  better  place  In  which  to 
live,  by  laaaon  ot  our  aojottm  on  aarth.  At 
this  very  ttaa,  a  laiffa  paroantaga  of  our 
paoyia  ara  gma«  tbetr  avary  tho««ht  and 
aflort.  m  bopaa  of  davMng  maaaa  that  wUi 
IMBC  a  lactlnc  peaoa  to  this  earth.  My 
TCBture  la  that  thcee  la  not  more  than  one 
cut  of  every  thouaand  of  our  earth's  people 
wtoo  aaoatly  baUeve  their  beat  tntereau  ara 
aw  rod  by  war  and  strife. 

As  any  learned  nadleal  man  wUl  tell  you. 
or  as  you  weU  know  to  ba  true  in  your  pro- 
fwilnn.  before  any  ill  can  be  remedied,  the 
eauaa  of  the  lUneas  must  be  located  and 
treated.  Just  to  place  a  bandage  over  the 
IHnwi  and  cover  it  up.  Is  but  a  blind-man's 
tolty.  Acta  of  man  or  men  that  are  blind 
iron  within. 

Tha  enteral  talk  about  to  to  the  effect  that 
wa  must  aaalntala  vast  arml«  and  anfcrea  a 
I  vpon  tlM  earth's  peopla.  ttuoagh  a  form 
Ulon;  but  I  aak  you  gentlemen,  did 
know  anything  that  was  brought 
about  by  force  that  was  healthy.  Does  the 
d  a  flun  In  a  strait  Jacket  cure  his 
yoa  amist  first  make  correct  dlag- 
I  MHl  treat  auowdlrnly. 

It  be  yoor  dartre  to  gtva  aid.  even 
If  only  slightly,  to  the  bringing  about  of  a 
lasting  world  peace,  within  our  hearts,  with- 
in our  homes,  within  our  Nation  and  that 
world  at  large,  than  we  must  seek  the  truth 
of  ttM  eavaa  ot  all  tha  eonlUct  that  exists 
within  our  own  souls — within  our  Nation 
and  between  nations. 

Gentlemen.  If  you  will  but  fellow  the  trail 
X  have  laid  before  you.  at  the  end  thereof  you 
wtU  find  this  truth. 

Slowly,  but  relentlessly,  these  powerful 
corporations  sre  cnisblng  th^  life  out  of 
the  people  of  our  Ration,  and  of  all  nations 
of  the  world.  Oparatlug  through  third  par- 
ties who  glAdly  serve  for  pay,  now  more  com- 
monly known  as  Quislings,  they  reach  out 
with  their  all-powerful  tenUdes.  grasp  and 
dHtroy  and  take  over.  The  success  of  their 
Dda  upon  Indifference  and  dls- 
Tha  history  of  Hitler's  con- 
la  Sorapa  so  waU  Uhistrates  this  point. 
Tba  two  easee  I  have  laid  before  you  are 
only  two  m  thousands.  If  you  aee  fit  to  fol- 
low through  on  these,  and  wish  more.  X  will 
gladly  sui^xly  you  with  a  goodly  number.  If 
thla  monster  has  not  yet  entered  your  home, 
not  hav«  any  feeling  of  neglect — 
time  and  be  win  be  there. 
I  first  baeama  active  in  the  petro- 
tndustry.  back  In  1921.  the  potential  oil 
lands,  snd  prodxictlon  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  was  confined  almost  ezclu- 
alvely.  if  not  excliislvely.  to  California,  and 
their  total  holdings  thereof  was  aoHMthtng  In 
th«  -netgbborhood  of  aco.OOO  acfaa.  Their 
subaMbartas  of  that  time  were  Inocmaequen- 
tlal. 

Let  us  takp  a  look  at  their  annual  report 
f«r  1»4S.  Therein  they  Ust  19  subsidiaries 
that  are  operating  within  the  United  States, 
and  this  list  only  ineludea  a  fraction  of  the 
corporatlona  they  eoBtrol.  So-called  inde- 
It  oil  eompanfcs.  such  as  Signal,  thst 
every  drop  of  gasoline  and  oU  they 
market  direct  from  the  Standard  plants. 
are   not  listed.     Neither  ara  tha   hanking 
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diAlna  they  control,  elthe 
selves  or  In  association 
tlons  of  the  Standard  grou|> 
a  long  string  of 

This  report  shows  3 
e  In  Central  and  South 
other  parts  of  the  world, 
sldlariea. 

As  we  go  a  Uttle  further 
page  e.  we  find  that  they 
and  proved  oil  holdings 
Alaska,  which  total 

Over  on  Che  bottom  of 
listing  of  their  foreign 
of    284.378.820    acres,    w 
2.343.360    acres   In    New 
their  (>articlpatlon  Is  only 

Is  It  not  rather  Strang^ 
tlon  which  has  been  so 
overproduction   and 
these  past  y-iars,  upon 
their  take,  should  be  fou$d 
vast  amount  of  loot? 

Yes.  gentlemen.  It  Is 
watched  them  destroy 
a  corporation  there,  a 
government  there,  In  th4 
Hitler  knocked  over  Polalid 
France,  and  so  on.    All 
most  UkttCennt  at  the 
that  tliay  ware  going  to 
their  poaaaartoni.  believt4g 
special    favorites,    but 
gi-eed.   have   no  favorites 
can    be    useful    tools, 
them  have  lost  all  sense 
They   are   Ilka   HlUer— 1 
AU  that  matters  to  them 
aon.  being,  and  thing  must 

With  this  picture  In  mU  d 
just  give  consideration  to 
Standard  of  California  Is 
the   Standard    family, 
Humble    OU    Co..    of 
many   years   paat   the 
operating  with  them  as 
law.     The  total  potential 
group  must  aggregate  wel 
acres,  only  a  small  portl(|n 
veloi>ed. 

In  a  booklet  written 
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as  have  mine,  the  projecta  that  I  have  mapped 
^nrf  furthered  would  be  aulBclent.  Now  be- 
cause the  legal  profession  and  the  news- 
papers have  seen  fit  to  stand  by  and  watch 
the  professional  and  economic  destruction  of 
scores  like  me.  and  say.  "It  just  Is  part  of  the 
game,"  many  must  now  give  of  their  Uvea  and 
aU  people  must  suffer. 

Petroleum  has  ceased  to  be  Just  a  motive 
power.  It  Is  today  the  most  widely  used  basic 
substance  for  chemicals,  and  In  the  manu- 
facture of  scores  of  products,  not  to  mentioo 
that  from  thla  time  on  It  will  most  likely 
control  the  rubber  Industry.  Therefore  In 
the  control  of  the  petroleum  supply  of  the 
world  lies  the  control  of  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  world.  By  and 
through  the  power  of  their  wealth.  Govern- 
ments become  but  puppets. 

ShaU  we  go  on  like  the  drunkard,  who 
hopes  to  find  a  cure  for  drunkenness,  thst 
will  permit  him  to  continue  to  drink,  or  the 
kUler  who  strives  to  run  away  from  his  re- 
morse and  yet  continues  to  klU,  or  shall  we. 
as  Intelligent  men,  take  recognition  of  the 
true  cause  of  our  Uls  and  proceed  In  a  sen- 
sible, honorable  manner,  to  remedy  tbemf 

Laying  this  entire  matter  before  the  Con- 
gress of  our  United  States  Is  not  done  with 
any  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  Congress 
usurp  rights  to  remedy  these  ills  within  ether 
Jurisdictions,  but  that  the  Congress  may  take 
recognition  of  this  most  destrtictlve  of  sll 
social  evils.  In  the  broader  scope,  and  Initiate 
such  remedial  steps  as  they  may  deem  most 
effectual. 

Roixo  Blus. 

UHlBIiS 

A.  Copy  of  appellant's  brief.  Ii.  A.  No. 
16.074.  filed  In  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  CallXornla. 

B.  Map  of  Naples-Elwood  region,  by  Rollo 
Ella. 

C.  A  copy  of  a  reprint  of  the  general  form 
of  conamunlty  oil  and  gas  lease,  that  was 
Initially  compUed  by  me  in  the  early  spring 
of  1929.  All  Naples  leases  other  than  that  of 
WyUe's,  were  executed  upon  the  Initial  form 
and  are  of  record  in  the  records  of  Scuita 
Barbara  County. 

I  was  not  Incorporated  at  that  time,  and 
have  since  made  a  few  changes  In  the  lease 
form. 

On  or  about  the  year  of  1933.  upon  tha 
request  of  Bud  Broomfleld,  then  director  of 
the  land  department  of  the  Barnsdall  OU 
Co.,  I  granted  permission  to  the  Petroleum 
World  to  use  this  form.  Their  attorneys 
made  a  few  changes  and  the  Petroleum  World 
has  published  It  ever  since.  It  being  Oil  Age 
Form  87,  that  Is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
for  community  leasing  In  California.  It  la 
only  one  of  many  contributions  I  have  mada 
to  the   petroleum   Industry. 

D.  A  photographic  copy  of  certain  artldaa 
that  afpaared  in  the  October  22.  1931.  Isaua 
of  the  California  OU  World.  In  which  com- 
ments on  the  Naplea  well  waa  made. 

You  wlU  note  that  I  advanced  aome  new 
principles  aa  to  the  source,  generation,  migra- 
tion, and  accumulation  of  petroleum,  and 
that  the  editor  commented  that  he  was  un- 
able to  find  any  geologists  who  would  admit 
that  they  concurred  with  me.  though  be  felt 
some  of  them  must  agree  at  least  In  part. 
All  are  accepted  principles  today. 

I  do  not  make  thla  statement  with  any 
thought  of  boastfulness,  but  I  do  believe  that 
If  an  impartial  Inquiry  was  made,  that  it 
would  be  determined  that  I  have  made  some 
of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  science  of  petroleum  geo- 
logy, of  our  sge.  Not  being  of  the  ortho- 
dox— nor  of  their  fiock — my  works  hsve  been 
treated  with  bitterness,  and  ruthless  destruc- 
tion. 

To  aid  our  Nation  In  Its  period  of  suffer- 
ing and  peril,  I  offered  to  write  a  complete 
,  new  treatise,  embracing  a  mors  exact  acl- 
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ence  of  petroleum  geology,  and  give  It  to  the 
world,  if  the  OU  and  Gas  Journal,  a  na- 
tional publication,  would  publish  It.  but 
they  refused.  This  new  knowledge.  In  the 
hands  of  the  geological  profession  should 
expedite  petroleum  discovery  at  least  50  per- 
cent. If  not  more.  So  far,  I  have  been  able 
to  utilize  It  with  remarkable  exxurtness. 

B-l.  Article  In  California  OU  World,  Janu- 
ary 24.  1935. 

E-2.  Article  In  California  OU  World,  May 
80.  1935. 


RepublioiB  Reckless  Sniping  and 
Ingenuity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
days  ago  our  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mason!  advocated  that  a  Democrat  be 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  Vice 
President.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
had  in  mind  the  pseudo  apostate  Demo- 
crats Pettengill  and  John  O'Connor,  but 
I  do  know  that  no  real,  self-respecting 
Democrat  could  be  induced  to  even  con- 
sider such  a  ridiculous  proposal. 

This  would  indicate  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Mason]  recog- 
nizes, as  do  all  other  well-informed  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Republicans,  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  be  induced  to  serve 
another  4  years,  which  I  maintain  he 
owes  to  the  country  and  to  the  world, 
have  absolutely  no  chance  of  victory  in 
the  forthcoming  election,  and  in  their 
desperation  they  are  seeking  to  inveigle 
some  apostate  Democrat  to  aid  them  by 
giving  color  of  respectability  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  effusions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mason]  were  followed  by  the 
criticism  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Knutson]  of  the  President  for 
giving  ProcoiJe,  the  Finnish  Minister,  and 
3  of  his  counsellors  their  passports,  he 
charging  that  such  was  done  at  the  be- 
hest of  and  to  please  the  Russians.  Well, 
Russia  does  not  need  our  help  in  dealing 
with  the  few  misled  leaders  of  Finland 
who  have  refused  to  listen  to  Russia's 
modest  and  fair  proposal  for  an  adjust- 
ment and  settlement  of  the  boundary 
dispute  and  other  factors  created  by  the 
Impending  war.  Fact  is  the  Department 
of  State  had  undeniable  proof  that  the 
Finnish  Minister  and  his  counsellors 
were  engaged  in  pernicious  activities  in- 
imical to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  keeping  the  Nazis  and  their 
satellites  informed  of  our  operations  and 
trying  to  effect  a  cleavage  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  in  a  recent  press  article 
In  a  local  newspaper  stated  that  Mr. 
Procope  was  a  suave  and  affable  gentle- 
man but  all  his  friendships  and  popu- 
larity acquired  in  Mrs.  McLean's  Friend- 
ship estate,  the  headquarters  for  the 


Fascists  and  Roosevelt  haters,  were  ac- 
quired for  a  very  definite,  selfish  pur- 
pose— for  the  sole  purpose  of  inveigling 
unsuspecting  but  sincere  Americans  to 
subject  themselves  to  an  inoculation  of 
hatred  and  distrust  of  the  great  Russia. 

These  meetings  were  known  as  the  hot- 
bed of  Fascists  and  antiadminlstration 
and  anti-Roosevelt  clique.  The  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  KNtrrsoNl  was  made  to  prejudice 
the  Finns  in  this  country  against  our 
valued  and  able  ally,  Russia.  He  would 
have  the  Finns  here  build  up  a  strong 
resentment  among  our  people  against  the 
President  and  the  administration. 
There  are  others  who  have  been  con- 
tinuously sniping  at  the  President  and 
criticizing  our  friendly  relations  with 
and  our  aid  to  Russia.  But  most  of  them 
do  not  know  what  they  think  they  know. 
For  instance,  we  have  by  lend-lease  fur- 
lushed  Russia  only  $4,250,000,000  of  sup- 
plies since  June  22,  1941.  when  Germany 
crossed  the  Russian  frontier.  I  take  it 
that  such  amount  would  equip  the 
Russian  Army  about  7  weeks:  but  in  re- 
turn for  such  help  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Russians  hold  and  then  turn  back  the 
most  barbaric,  ruthless,  vile.  mean,  de- 
based, and  sordid  war  machine  the  world 
has  ever  beheld:  to  say  nothing  of  our 
certain  knowledge  that  Russian  efforts 
and  succ3sses  have  saved  many  thou- 
sands of  American  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  critics,  in- 
stead of  maligning  the  administration 
now,  when  our  boys  are  fighting  so 
bravely,  tenaciously  and  successfully, 
with  prospect  of  a  reasonably  early  vic- 
tory, on  all  fronts,  should  forget  their 
selhsh  aspirations  and  attitudes  and 
aline  themseives  with  the  majority  of 
Americans  who  are  wholeheartedly  co- 
operating in  an  endeavor  to  rid  the  world 
once  and  for  all  of  the  most  cannabalis- 
tic,  insensate,  unparalleled  villainy  the 
world  has  ever  experienced.  I  wonder 
whether  they  appreciate  the  degree  to 
which  they  undermine  and  impair  the 
morale  and  stamina  of  our  brave  fight- 
ing men. 

To  an  tminformed  bystaiMler  it  would 
appear,  after  reading  these  continuous 
but  untenable  attacks,  that  we  are  at 
war  with  Russia  and  not  with  the  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese.  They  refuse  to  admit 
that  the  help  we  have  given  Russia  has 
enabled  her  to  do  a  very  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful job.  more  than  any  other  power, 
beyond  question,  toward  bringing  Hitler 
and  his  barbaric  associates  to  their  knees 
and  a  deserved  total  defeat. 

In  what  position  would  the  Allied  Na- 
tions be  if  Marshal  Rokossonvsky  had 
not  successfully  turned  back  the  Ger- 
mans at  Moscow,  after  they  had  entered 
the  suburbs  of  that  city  in  1941;  in  what 
position  would  the  Allied  Nations  be  if 
Marshal  Voronov  had  not  beaten  back 
the  lousy  Germans  at  Stalingrad  in 
1942  in  the  greatest  and  most  momentous 
battle  in  all  history? 

Think  of  the  more  than  a  million 
Soviets  who  gave  their  lives  to  stay  and 
ultimately  drive  back  the  savage 
Teutons,  who  had  not  mercy  enough 


to  kill  a  child  or  old  woman  with  a  bul- 
let rather  than  bludfJieon  her  to  death, 
at  Stalingrad,  Orel.  Kharkov,  Smolenck, 
and  Kiev.  What  would  happen  if  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  alone 
should  have  to  face  a  German  Army  run- 
ning free  among  Euroi>e's  500,000.000 
population? 

Had  we  done  two  or  three  times  as 
much  as  we  have  done  for  Russia  that 
would  not  be  enough  to  repay  her  for 
saving  hundreds  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  lives  of  our  American  boys. 
Russia  has  thus  far  suffered  about  7,500,- 

000  casualties  in  battle,  which  number 
is  more  than  all  the  servicemen  we  have 
in  our  combat  units.  Obviously  no  other 
country  in  the  world  could  endure  such 
losses  and  continue  to  fight  so  valiantly 
and  successfully. 

Russia  is  fighting  not  orUy  for  herself 
but  for  the  liberty  of  all  suffering  man- 
kind, for  the  permanent  destruction  of 
the  German  autocratic,  militaristic  caste, 
the  most  dastardly  and  cruel  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  responsible  for  this  war. 
The  conduct  of  the  Germans  In  deahng 
with  prisoners  of  war  and  subjugated 
peoples  does  not  even  begin  to  be  as 
merciful  as  was  the  conduct  of  Attlla. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  Member  of 
Congress,  sworn  to  safeguard  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  interests  of  America 
while  she  is  in  the  most  all-consuming 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  the 
very  fate  of  all  civilization  hangs  in  the 
t>alance,  when  more  than  10,000,000  of 
the  flower  of  cur  manhood  are  under 
arms,  fighting  to  preserve  our  form  of 
government,  our  institutions,  our  free- 
dom and  otir  llbsrty,  can  permit  himself 
to  be  used  to  weaken  our  military  and 
economic  positions.  Perhaps  such  men 
do  not  mean  to  do  so,  but  indirectly  they 
are  actually  or  potentially  aiding  our  ene- 
mies, because  all  these  attacks  and 
charges  and  implications  have  been  and 
are  being  used  against  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  by  our  conniting,  ruthless, 
lickspittle  enemies.  Every  word  uttered 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House  that  is  favorable 
to  the  enemy  cause  is  at  once  seized  by 
Dr.  Goebbels  and  broadcast  throughout 
all  Europe,  especially  Germany,  and 
Japan,  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage all  our  enemies  to  persist  at  max- 
imum resistance. 

Even  these  purblind  folk  should  open 
their  eyes  and  minds  and  watch  with 
gratitude,  hope,  and  trust  the  advance  of 
the  great  Soviety  Army,  remembering 
that  we  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
achievements  of  that  great  army  In  roll- 
ing back  the  tide  of  tyranny  in  freedom's 
darkest  hour. 

Do  not  these  gentlemen  realize  the  im- 
portance of  our  friendly  relations  with 
Russia?  Which,  in  due  course,  will,  no 
doubt,  assist  us  in  the  complete  elimina- 
tion, for  all  time,  of  the  most  despicable, 
cruel,  cowardly,  mangey  rats  that  ever 
infested  this  world,  namely,  the  Japanese. 

1  wonder  whether  these  gentlemen  who 
are  overtly  and  covertly  attacking  the 
President  realize  what  position  we  would 
be  in  if  Russia  had  joined  Garmany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  in  war  against  the  Allied 
Nations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PFMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  OTOOLE 

or  ftrw  To«x 

ai  TO  nOUBK  or  BIB>BaBBrrAT1VB 

rriday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  OTOOLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  talk 
ber»  todajr  to  a  ratbcr  unusual  oo«  for 
this  body,  but  I  feel  oat  of  courtesy  to 
many  of  the  liemters,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican.  I  owe  a  duty  and  an  ob- 
UiaUuo.  A  great  number  of  my  col- 
iMfMf  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
iBpHred  from  me  during  the  pa.st  few 
da]rs  as  to  why  I  was  rejected  by  the 
P— ciciaflf  orgBniaation  in  Brooklyn  for 
renomlnatlon  to  my  teat  here  in  the 
House. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  first  like  to  con* 
W  to  my  coUeagues.  both  Democratic 
■Bd  Republican,  my  most  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  their  expressions  of  respect. 
aflecUon.  and  their  desire  to  help  with 
their  time  and  their  money  in  an  effort 
to  acquaint  my  constituency  with  their 
knowledge  of  my  record  as  a  Member  of 
Oopgrass.  There  can  be  no  greater  re- 
ward for  any  man  who  has  served  in  this 
body  than  to  know  that  he  has  the  re- 
spect and  Jtff^tion  of  his  colleagues.  To 
me  this  memory  will  always  be  one  of  my 
richest  treasures.  However,  let  me  as- 
sure you.  my  friends  In  the  House,  that 
I  will  return  to  olBce  on  January  3  next, 
for  I  am  conscious  that  the  people  at 
iMme  are  aware  that  the  congressional 
ssat  m  my  district  is  bexn^  made  a  politi- 
cal football  by  a  small  group  of  schem- 
ing, avaricious,  and  selfish  ward  heelers. 

Mr.  Joseph  Madden,  the  district  lead- 
er— In  name  only — who  has  denied  me 
the  nomination,  knows  that  he  cannot 
attack  my  record.  He  knows  that  I  have 
sat  in  this  body  during  the  most  trying 
times  in  American  congressional  history. 
I  was  here  In  the  hard,  crucial,  trying 
days  of  ttas  great  depression  when  every 
UMUT— iwial  oAoe  was  swamped  with 
requests  for  help  from  decent,  respect- 
able cittama,  and  also  from  small  busi- 
ness firms  and  corporations  that  made  up 
the  American  scene.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  inform  any  veteran 
Member  of  this  House  what  dlfDcult  days 
thoas  were.  One  need  not  recoiint  the 
feeling  of  gloom  and  despair  that  had 
settled  all  over  the  entire  Nation.  From 
that  difficult  period  we  moved  into  the 
neutrality,  or  pre-war  stage,  when  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  legislation 
tte  country  has  ever  known  wsis  intro- 
teced.  debated,  and  decided  upon  on  this 
floor.  Following  this  came  the  war 
period  we  are  now  going  through,  neces- 
sitating the  continuation  of  long,  hard 
sessions  when  a  man's  fiill  time,  full  en- 
ergies, and  full  intelligence  had  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interest  of  his  district  and 
his  country. 

During  all  of  these  years  I  was  faithful 
to  my  tnist  and  my  people  appreciated 
It.  In  the  last  Congressional  election  of 
3  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
elected  with  a  majority  of  99.000.  the 
greatest  given  to  any  Member  of  this 
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House.  In  the  course  of  the  years  whidi 
I  have  spent  here,  I  ha^  e  served  on  the 
following  committees:  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads,  Intersute  aiid  Foreign  Com- 
merce, chairman  of  thi  Committee  on 
the  Library,  Insular  AHairs,  Expendi- 
tures in  Executive  Departments.  War 
Claims  and  Accounts.  This  service  has 
given  me  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the 
doings  of  our  Federal  C  ovemment. 

I  have  been  most  gateful  for  this 
training  and  have  tried  to  pay  back  my 
debt  to  the  people  by  c  iving  them  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  sen  ice  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.  Those  v  ho  have  turned 
me  down  cannot  condemn  me  for  the 
legislation  which  I  hav»  introduced.  I 
was  proud  back  in  1938  i  o  be  the  sponsor 
of  a  resolution  which  pr  jblbited  the  sale 
of  helium  gas  to  Oeniany.  Also  the 
author  of  a  bill  to  exte  id  the  period  of 
amortization  for  Hom<  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  mortgages  to  20  years  and 
at  the  same  time  reduce  the  interest  rate 
to  3 '/a  percent  Surely,  they  will  not  at- 
tack me  on  the  ground  that  I  was  the 
author  of  the  original  $  lO  a  month  min- 
imum pay  bill  for  memt  ers  of  the  armed 
forces. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  object 
to  my  bill  calling  for  a  2-cent  msiil  rate 
in  the  city  of  New  Toik.  nor  will  they 
raise  their  voices  protesting  the  $500.- 
000-appropriation  bill  \rhich  the  Presi- 
dent signed  this  very  c  ay  for  the  pur- 
chase of  talking-book  machines  for 
those  unfortunate  blind  who  cannot 
use  the  Braille  system.  I  defy  my  op- 
position to  criticize  ans  measure  which 
I  have  ever  Introduced  into  this  House 
or  my  voting  record.  E  oes  Mr.  Madden 
feel  chagrined  at  my  record  on  home 
owners'  loan,  social  security,  wage 
and  hour,  old-age  pen  dons,  or  any  of 
the  other  measures  tb  it  benefited  the 
great  majority  of  the  pe  jple  of  our  coun- 
try? Does  Mr.  Madden  object  to  that 
phase  of  my  public  life  «  here  I  repeatedly 
fought  the  erection  ol  a  bridge  from 
Staten  Island  to  Bay  R:  dge  which  would 
have  destroyed  the  latt  r  section,  or  was 
he  opposed  to  my  efforts  to  defeat  the 
erection  of  a  sewage-c  isposal  plant  in 
Bay  Ridge?  Did  he  dis  ike  the  fact  that 
I  had  the  Army  and  I  avy  desist  from 
loading  live  ammunit:  an  off  the  Bay 
Ridge  shore  and  had  th  it  work  moved  to 
Jersey? 

The  real  reason  for  my  rejection  la 
that  while  Mr.  Madder  allegedly  is  the 
States  committeeman  (  f  the  district  in 
which  I  reside,  he  is  bi  it  a  mere  puppet 
whose  strings  are  being  pulled  by  a  little 
Coney  Island  politician  Mr.  Kenneth  F. 
Sutherland,  who  has  vi  lions  of  grandeur 
In  the  creation  of  a  p<ilitical  empire  in 
the  borough  of  Brookly  i.  It  is  the  open 
boast  of  this  amusemei  it-park  lord  that 
he  controls  the  body,  t  dnd,  and  actions 
of  Mr.  Madden,  and  th:  ,t  he  has  selected 
a  new  leader.  Mr.  Jul  us  Hollander,  in 
the  adjoining  distric  t.  Likewise,  he 
boasts  of  mr.stery  ovei  the  second  as- 
sembly district  In  King  s  County. 

Because  I  refused  to  subscribe  to  his 
political  tenets,  and  1  ecause  I  believe 
that  the  people,  and  he  people  alone, 
should  decide  who  theli  officials  shall  be. 
Mr.  Sutherland,  togethi  t  with  his  agent, 
the  8&-year-old  Thomu  Wogan,  have 


applied  the  pressure  to  Mr.  Madden  and 
decided  that  I  must  go.  Years  of  faith- 
ful service  to  my  country  and  to  my  party 
are  to  be  disregarded.  The  lust  for 
power  and  arrogance  of  ward  heelers 
necessitates  the  removal  of  a  man  of  my 
experience  In  the  National  Legislature 
and  the  substitution  in  my  place  of  a 
marionette  wholly  unfamiliar  with  leg- 
islative procedure,  completely  ladcing  in 
experience  and  training,  and  possessing 
only  an  ability  to  please  and  to  be  the 
yes  man  for  these  political  heels. 

My  colleagues  of  the  House,  again  my 
thanks.  For  your  hrfp  I  am  grateful, 
but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  wage  my  fight  alone.  I  represent  an 
intelligent  constituency  and  I  am  willing 
to  go  before  the  bar  of  my  people  on  my 
record  and  on  my  reputation,  for  I  feel 
that  their  verdict  will  be  a  just  one. 


Snmmary  of  Legislation  Passed  by  Sev- 
enty-eighth Consress,  Second  Sctsioo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCKT 

Df  THI  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  23  (legUlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  May  9) .  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
pres^it  for  publication  in  the  Rkcoko  a 
summary  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session. 

MAJOR  LBCISLATIOH  PASSED  BT  TH«  SrVMTTT- 
EIOHra  CONCSXSS.  SBCOND  SX8SIOM.  JAJTDABT 
Il-JUNC    X3.    1»44 

The  major  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session, 
is  devoted  to  the  inseparable  aims  of 
winning  the  war  and  assuring  the  peace 
to  follow. 

In  achieving  a  stable  and  permanent 
post-war  economy  to  which  our  men  now 
far  from  their  homes  may  return,  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  have 
worked  In  unity  and  with  singleness  of 
purpose.  The  first  great  Initial  steps 
easing  the  demobilization  of  our  fighting 
forces  have  been  taken  in  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Acts  of  1843  and  in  the 
Mustering-out  Pay  Act  of  1944,  and  the 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  of  1944.  These  are 
among  the  most  important  of  a  series 
of  laws  with  other  outstanding  legisla- 
tion which  have  been  passed  and  which 
will  be  passed  to  aid  the  veterans  in  their 
return  to  normal  peacetime  pursuits  and 
economic  security. 

The  domestic  front  has  not  been  for- 
gotten; laws  have  been  passed  in  this 
session  providing  aids  to  agriculture  and 
Industry,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen. The  income  tax  has  been  simplified 
for  the  vast  majority  of  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation. 

Though  the  Job  of  waging  war  is  not 
3ret  finished,  the  final  victory  Is  clearly 
ahead.  But  the  Job  of  securing  the  peace 
is  only  Just  begun.  We  have  thus  dedi- 
c  .ted  ourselves  to  a  lasting  peace  and 
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to  an  economically  sound  nation  nnd 
world  so  that  men  of  good  will  may  in 
freedom  create  an  era  of  greater  under- 
standing and  of  broader  social  and 
economic  progress. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 
aeBicinTDBX — coMuoornr  CKxorr  corporatton 
(Approved   February   28.   1944.    Public   Law 
219,  78tb  CoDg.) 

On  Pebniary  28  the  President  approved 
the  act  of  Congress  continuing  the  Ccm- 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  SUtes  untU  June  30,  1945.  Ihe 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  been 
created  by  Executive  Order  6340  on  October 
16.  1933.  as  a  lending  Institution  for  financ- 
ing, carrying,  and  orderly  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products. 

rAKM  WOKKEKS 

(Approved  February  14,  1944.  Public  Law 
229.  78th  Cong.) 
Bequlrlng  600.000  addltlontfl  farm  workers 
to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  ths  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations  during  ihe 
year  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  Import- 
ing additional  foreign  workers  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  our  own  farmers.  Ac- 
cordingly Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  on  February  14  the  Joint  resolution 
appropriating  an  additional  $30.000  000  to 
that  already  appropriated  In  Public  Law  45, 
Seventy -eighth  Congress. 

AHMT 

Appropriation 

(Approved  June  28,   1944.     Public  Law  374, 
78th  Cong.) 

The  President  approved  on  June  28  ihe 
War  Department  appropriation  passed  by 
Congress  providing  $49,000,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Of  this  amount. 
$15,434  814,000  was  in  new  appropriations  and 
$33,000,000,000  In  renppropriatlons. 

Army  Nurse  Corps 

(Approved  June  22.   1944.    Public  Law  350, 

78th  Cong.) 

On  June  22  the  President  approved  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  for  appointment  of 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  and  cer- 
tain other  female  persons  having  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  such  appointment,  as 
officers  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  an  aid  to  the  performance  of  medi- 
cal duties  by  the  nurses  serving  abroad  or  at 
home  In  giving  them  recognition  and  official 
standing  within  the  Army. 

Glider  personnel 

(Approved  July  1.  1944.    Public  Law  409, 
78th  Cong.) 

The  Congress  passed  on  June  22  and  the 
President  signed  on  July  1  the  act  providing 
that  officers,  nurses,  and  enlisted  men  re- 
quired to  take  part  in  regular  and  frequent 
glider  flights,  shall  receive  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  of  their  pay  not  exceeding  $100  per 
month  for  officers  and  nurses  and  $50  per 
month  for  enlisted  men. 

CIVnjAN   PILOTS — THE  CIVIUAN  PILOT  TRAINING 
ACT  or  1944 

(Approved   Tune  30,  1944.    Public  Law  391, 
78th  Cong.) 

The  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Act  of  19S9  was 
extended  for  2  years  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  by  the  President  on  June  30.  This 
act  provided  an  assured  reserve  of  experienced 
and  trained  pilots  for  war  and  peacetime 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

HXALTH — PUBUC    HEALTH    SCEVICX 

(Approved  July  1,  1944.    Public  Law  410, 
78th  Cong.) 

On  June  23,  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  on  July  1  the  act  consolidatlrg 
and  revising  the  laws  relating  to  the  Public 


Health  Service.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  a  more  effective  health  service  for  civil- 
ians and  the  armed  forces  is  achieved  by  con- 
solidating under  the  Public  Health  Service 
(1)  the  office  of  the  Surgeon  General;  (2) 
the  National  Institute  of  Health;  (3)  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medical  Services;  and  (4)  the  Bu- 
reau of  State  Services.  Reorganization  of 
the  various  bureaus  and  divisions  is  author- 
ized under  this  act;  general  powers  and  du- 
ties are  prescribed  as  to  research  and  investi- 
gations. Federal -State  cooperation,  hosplUls. 
medical  examinations,  and  medical  care.  The 
broad  advances  in  medical  research  made  dur- 
ing the  war  rnd  carried  out  through  numer- 
ous agencies,  public  and  private,  can  be 
brought  together  and  made  of  universal  avail- 
ability after  the  war  in  this  consolidation  of 
public  agencies.  The  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute b3comes  a  division  of  the  Public  Health 
Ser\-ice  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

LEND-LRASl    AND    TTNTTED    NATIONS    RCUET    AND 
RXHABIUTATION 

Appropriations 
(Approved  June  30,  1944.    Public  Law,  882, 

78th  Cong.) 
The  Lend-Lease-U.  N,  R.  R.  A.  Appropria- 
tion Act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  June  30.  Appropriations 
for  lend-lease  and  for  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration totaled  $3,803,000,003.  The  increased 
tempo  of  the  war  and  the  successfiU  opera- 
tions opening  the  campaign  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe  necessitated  large  appropria- 
tions by  this  Nation  as  its  share  In  the  work 
of  beginning  the  reestabllshment  of  normal 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  occu- 
pied countries. 

Lend-lease  extension 

(Approved  May  17.  1944.      Public  Law  304, 
78th  Congress) 

The  operation  of  Lend-Lease  Act  uni- 
versally considered  to  be  vital  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  was  extended  for  1  year 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  by  the  President 
on  May  17. 

United  Sations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  Act 

(Approved  March  28.  1944.    Public  Law  287. 
78th  Cong.) 

Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed 
on  March  28  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  Act  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  $1,350,000,000  as 
the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  work 
of  the  United  Nations  In  providing  aid  and 
relief  for  the  people  of  the  occupied  countries 
after  retreat  of  the  enemy  and  In  assisting 
the  occupied  countries  to  effect  the  return 
of  their  refugees  and  prisoners  of  war  and 
reestablish  industries  and  agriculture.  All 
the  United  Nations  agreed  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  this  organization  and  its  work. 

NAVT 

Appropriationt 

(Approved  June  22,  1944.  Public  Law  347. 
78th  Cong.) 
The  President  approved  on  June  22  the  act 
of  Congress  appropriating  $27,569,798,301  for 
the  Navy  for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  Almost  $5,- 
000,OOO.OCO  is  Included  for  aviation,  and  au- 
thorization is  made  for  future  contracts  of 
$3,600,000,000  to  be  made  prior  to  July  1. 
1945  for  new  aviation' construction.  $6,500.- 
000.000  is  provided  for  replacement  and  con- 
struction of  vessels. 

Landing  craft 

(Approved  May  31.   1044.    Public  Law  322, 
78th  Cong.) 

In  anticipation  of  the  requirements  of  the 
then  impending  assault  on  Europe,  Congreii 
passed  and  the  President  signed  on  May  81 


the  act  authorizing  conversion  and  construc- 
tion of  1.000,000  tons  additional  of  landing 
craft  and  district  craft. 

Navp  Nurse  Corps 

(Approved  February  26,  1944.  Public  Law 
238.  78th  Cong.) 
On  February  26  the  President  signed  the 
act  passed  by  Congress  giving  all  members 
of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  entitled  to  relative 
rank  the  actual  corresponding  rank.  In  thle 
way  the  handicap  between  relative  and  actual 
rank  was  removed  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  6  months  thereafter. 

PHILIPPINX  ISLANDS 

Independence 

.(Approved  June  29.  1044.    Public  Law  3€0. 
78th  Cong.) 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  outlining  and 
defining  the  policy  of  Congre.'8  on  the  future 
Independence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was 
approved  by  the  President  on  June  29.  The 
President  la  authorized  to  declare  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  as  soon  as  nor- 
mal constitutional  processes  are  restored  and 
prior  to  the  date,  July  4.  1946,  previously  sst 
by  law. 

Rehabilitation 

(Approved  June  29.  1944.     Public  Law  881, 
78th  Cong  ) 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  rehablliutlon  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  to  hasten  their  inde- 
pendence. Congress  passed  and  the  President 
approved  on  June  29  the  act  providing  for  the 
Filipino  Rehabilitation  Committee.  The 
Committee  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
recommend  solutions  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  post-war  economy,  trade,  finance,  and 
economic  stability  in  the  islands. 

POST  OmCK — POSTAL  NOTS8 

(Approved  June  28.  1944.    Public  Law  370, 
78th  Cong.) 

On  June  28  the  President  signed  the  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  ifsue  and  pay  money  orders  not 
exceeding  $10  to  be  known  as  postal  notes  and 
costing  5  cents  each.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  authorised  to  decrease  or  increase  the 
the  fee  for  the  service  to  not  less  than  3  ceote 
and  not  more  than  6  cents  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary. Since  70  percent  of  All  postal  money 
orders  issued  are  for  sums  of  $10  or  less,  the 
low  fee  set  by  Congress  represents  a  saving 
to  the  millions  of  persons  served  by  the 
43,000  post  offices  of  this  Nation. 

PRICK  CONTROL 

(Approved  June  30,   1944.    Public  Law  388, 
78th  Cong  ) 

The  President  on  June  30  approved  the  act 
of  Congress  amending  and  extending  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942  and  the  SUblliza- 
tion  Act  of  1942.  These  acts  bad  been  passed 
and  had  successfully  operated  against  the 
national  dangers  of  mflatlon.  In  signing  tbia 
act  the  President  stated  that  Congress  had 
performed  a  single  service  and  had  made  clear 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  all  that  the  Una 
against  Inflation  should  be  held. 

RZAL  ESTATC 

(Approved   July    1.    1944.    Public   Law   401, 
78th  Cong.) 

By  act  of  Congress  passed  on  June  22  and 
approved  by  the  President  on  July  1  in- 
dividual purchasers  of  real  estate  by  contract 
under  the  programs  administered  by  the  Re- 
settlement Administration  and  Farm  Secui  Ity 
Administration,  were  enabled  to  make  pre- 
payments of  any  portion  of  the  balance  if 
the  contract  had  been  in  force  for  6  years. 
Purchasers  were  thus  able  to  effect  savings 
In  interests  by  reducing .  the  balance  and 
thereby  the  length  of  time  which  such  con- 
tracts were  entitled  to  run  witli  mterest  pay- 
ments. 
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a.l.MUof  right* 
(Approved  /una  23.  1M4.    PnbDe  Law  M6. 

Tftti    ODBg.) 

piwfnl  and  tbe  Preatdcnt  oo 
tb*  act  pcorkUng  aid  for  re- 
tMUmn  USm  ct  v«iw«]M  of 
World  WW  Ho.  a.  Tlkto  «MB  tbe  ao-ealled 
O.  L  BUI  of  Wgbtt.  PmvlilflB  waa  Included 
tor  iq^  to  M  1— to  of  WMMployiDent  oom- 
piMBUaB  ot  Um  rat*  of  |M  par  waek.  with 
■tfjMiad  ooapHMBttaB  for  self  wnptoyad  v«t- 
•rana  raMortag  IH—aalwa  to  tiiiatnaaa  ratlMr 
than  i«iiifc"liic  •mploTinent  from  others;  g\iar- 
ontaa  at  80  parcent  of  loans  up  to  92.0OQ.  with 
of  not  mora  than  4  percent  for  vet- 

for  laeraaalng 
ff<*HMtti^  hoapltaU.  and 
for  lading  employ- 
BMot  through  th*  Itattod  Utmtm  Baaploirmant 
•arrtea:  for  adueotioo  and  tralalag  Indlrld- 
tial  granU  are  prorldad  of  1500  per  year  plua 
Monthly  subatatanc*  pay  of  •SO  for  tingle  vet- 
I  and  m  for  married  reteraiu.  This  act 
i  tade  law  for  further  appropriations 
to  flnance  the  great  task  of  return- 
members  of  the  armed  services  to 
life. 


Icraase  ox  os 
antlUed    to 


Mu$terin9-out  pay 

(Approved  Ffcbruary  S.  1»44:  Public  Law  223. 
78th  Oong  ) 

On  February  3  the  Praaldent  signed  the  act 
«(  Ooograaa  providing  for  murterlDg-out  pay- 
■MBta  of  taoo  for  paraoaa  who  had  performed 
acUve  servlea  Olltafcla  tha  continental  llmlU 
of  the  Dnltad  Mataa;  taoo  for  persons  who 
h»w  performed  active  service  for  60  days  or 
lOBgv  Within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
UBttad  Statee:  and  $100  for  persons  who  have 
performed  active  aarvtoe  for  laaa  than  60  days. 
Tkaaa  paymenta  ware  In  addlttoo  to  other 
benefits. 

Poy  tnrreos* 

June  M.   1»44:   Public  Law  983. 

78th  Cong  ) 

poaaed  and  or  June  10  the  Preal- 
ttent  approved  the  act  providing  for  a  pay  tn- 
of  86  per  month  for  any  enlisted  man 
entitled    to    wear   the   expert   Infantryman 
•M  par  OMMitli  for  ttaaa  eotttled 
,t 


PflStOlU 


May  27.  1M4:   PubUe  Law  313. 
78th  Oong.) 

Under   the   act   paaaad    by   Congresa   and 
bf  tte  Praaldent  on  Ma.  27.  pensions 
HMTCMad  for   veterans  suffering   from 
rot  total  non -service-connected  dls- 
from  840  to  860  per  month,  and  in 
laaa  Increase  waa  authortnd  to  880  per 
ttto. 

5oid<«rr'  VoU  Act 


law  AprU  1.  1M4:  PubUe  Imw  tn, 
"MXh  Oong  ) 

On  April  1  the  BoMleTa*  Tote  Act  of  1944 
taOHM  taw.  Thla  law  provided  for  abaentee 
ifottlig  by  mambers  cf  the  armed  forces  over- 
by  Federal  ballot  only  la  cases  where  tbe 

laetad  but  not  re- 
I  bgr  Oelober  l.  OHi8PO««ray  on  the  aub- 
|MI  Of  ttao  Fidacal  ballot  aa  It  might  affect 
Stated  rl^ta  had  foreatf  a  compromia*.  The 
Prealdent  had  wired  all  State  governor*  r«- 
Qwaatlng  latoaaatlon  as  to  the  extent  aoldlcra 
the  exjUag  State  law  and 
wara  dl^^oaad  to  call 
f,  to  change  asUUng 
law  ao  that  the  ■aHlaw  mOtlbt  be  enabled  to 
voia  la  Statao  whara  b  ehanga  la  law  would 
be  reqolrad.  Aaaiaara  proved  to  ba  widely 
dlvafgant.  half  of  the  Btatea  wara  reported 
tBhOhdvana  tothooaaof  th*  Fadarml  ballot. 


T0»atio* 

(Approved  July  3.   1944 
78th  Oot^ 


Congreia 


On  Jtine  22  the 
Prealdent  algned  on  July 
to  tbe  soldiers'  and  Ballota 
of  1940  by  providing  -hat 
income,  or  groas  Income  of 
service  shall  not  be  subje* 
taxes  by  reason  of  tempo  ary 
oelpt  of  income,  groaa  Inooc  te 
tlon  of  pereonal  property 
State  or  Territory.    This  ■  rt 
in  aernce  relief  from  doub|» 
and  local  agencies 

TAXanoi 


pesaed  and  the 

the  act  amending 

CtvU  Relief  Act 

personal  property, 

iwrson;  In  military 

to  State  or  local 

residence;  re- 

i;  temporary  loca- 

wlthln  any  tvtch 

afforded  to  men 

taxation  by  SUte 


Income 

(Approved  May  29.  1944. 
78th  Com 

Congreaa  passed  and  on 
dent   approved  the  Indlv  dual 
Act  of  1944  which  provide  I 
of  the  individual  income 
1944  and  eaublidied  a 
withholding  at  the  aouroe 
ti^e  entire  tax  liability 
$5j000    would    be    lncltule|l 
withheld. 


Public  Law  315. 

) 

May  29  the  Presl- 
Income  Tax 

for  BlmpUflcatlon 
ax  beginning  with 
p-Bduated  raie  of 
of  Income  so  that 
m  Incomes  up  to 
in   the   portion 


(Became  law  Pebroary 

235.  78th  Odng.) 

143. 


2f  ,  1944.  Public  Law 


The  Revenue  Act  of 
law  February  25.  oontalt^ 
stmpllfled  form  of  tax 
for  musterlng-out-payme^ts 
services:    altered  renegotli 
tracts  procedure;  and  a 
labor  unions,   farm 
non-proflts  organizations 
of  financial  returns  with 
Treasury. 

WAX     COMTXACrS — WAX     CriltT>ACT 


which  Isecame 

provisions  for  a 

tax  exemption 

for  the  armed 

tlon  of  war  con- 

irovlrion  requiring 

and   other 

to  flle  statements 

Secretary  of  the 


ooop  ratlves 


IHe 


(Approved  July  1.  1944. 
78th  Con  ; 


01 
Oil 


The  War  Contract 
MMaad  by  Congreaa 
proved  by  tbe  President 
is  made  for  setting  up  th  i 
SeUlement  with  a  direci  or 
settlement  advisory  boar  1 
Secretary  of  Navy.  Secretary 
of  various  other  agencies 
dures.  policies,  standards 
govern  all  Oovernment 
act.     The  director  Is 
an  appeal  board  to  hear 
tact  decialona  of  the 
Oovernment  contracting 
llah  methods  for  the 
compenaatlnn  la  aattleme^ 
U  authorlaed  to  aettle 
contract  by  agreement 
or  by  determination  of 
the  contract.    Contract 
of  t50.000  are  aubjcct  to 
three  or  more  members 
contracting    agency 
vlded  aids  In  adequate 
partial  payment  of 
be  made  or  gxiaranteed 
serve  banics  or  other 
tutlons.   Adaqtute  advance 
tractor  of  contract 
eluded.    Upon  demand 
agency  ooaeamad  la 
to  aubmit  an  estimate 
under  tbe  terminated 
a  aattlament  of  at  least 
days  after  delivery  of  the 
of  dlaaatlcfaetlon 
the  Appeal  Board  or 
Ooort  of  dahaa  or  a 
Covu^  under  certain 
Aooounttng  Odkw  U 
aftar  final  aattlamant  of 


b 
reqt  j«d 

(f 


fi) 


contnM  tors 
br  ng 
Unltec 
I  Itanib  tlons. 
oonflaed 


PabUe  law  415. 
) 


Sett  ement 


BETTLKKKMT 

Public  Law  395, 

•) 

Act  of  1944 
June  22  and  ap- 
July  1.    Provision 
Office  of  Contract 
and  a  contract 
composed  of  the 
of  War  and  heada 
to  prescribe  proce- 
and  principles  to 
ncles  under  this 
to  appoint 
appeals  from  con- 
variiuB  agencies.    Xach 
igeney  ahali  aatab- 
at  fair 
t  of  contracts  and 
or  any  part  of  a 
u^der  the  contractor 
amount  due  on 
settlements  in  exceaa 
i^vlew  by  a  board  of 
established  by  the 
are    pro- 
iniertm  financing  and 
claims  may 
throagh  Federal  Rc- 
prifate  financial  Instl- 
notlce  to  the  con- 
Is  here  In- 
the  contractor  the 
within  90  days 
the  amount  due 
coti  tract  and  to  make 
percent  within  80 
estimate.    In  eaaea 
may  appeal  to 
rult  before  the 
Orated  Btatea  District 
The  General 
to  dat«miaing 
a  oontraot 


iger 

aut  tiorized 


ail 


term  nation 


term  nation 


aettlement  payments  to  the  war  contractor 
have  been  made  In  accordance  with  the 
aettlement  and  whether  the  records  or  In- 
formation tranamitted  to  It  warrant  a  rea- 
sonable belief  that  the  aettlement  waa  In- 
duced by  fraud.  If  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  finds  a  reasonable  belief  o<  fraud  war- 
ranted, it  may  so  certify  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  Investigation.  Penalties  for 
fraud  are  Included  within  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  This  act  was  passed  after  consider- 
able revision  and  extensive  committee  hear- 
ings including  all  interested  psirtiea  from  in- 
dustry and  Government. 


WAS   POl 

(Approved  June  28,  1944.  Public  Law  t78. 
78th  Cong.) 
On  June  28  the  President  approved  the  act 
of  Congress  extending  for  1  year  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  requisition  property  re- 
quired for  the  defense  of  the  United  SUtea. 


Be  Sore  To  Keep  Tliit  Book  for  Futnre 
Refereaco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  wrscoifsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  2i.  1944 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
Beve  it  is  well  to  let  the  people  know 
what  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  Con- 
gressman are,  A  Congressman  is  the 
people's  agent  in  Washington.  If  for 
any  reason  any  person  has  any  problem 
with  the  Federal  Goverment,  these  peo- 
ple should  write  their  Congressman. 

At  the  same  time  if  these  people  have 
dlfBculty  with  State  matters  or  local  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  public-welfare  depart- 
ments, they  should  not  write  their  Con- 
gressman because  a  Congressman  has  no 
authority  over  State  or  county  matters. 

In  the  18  months  that  I  have  been  In 
Washington,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  have  written  me 
regarding  their  problems.  In  the  first 
18  months  of  my  term  as  Congressman 
more  than  16,000  people  have  written  me 
about  problems  pertaining  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  is  an  unusually 
heavy  number  of  requests. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  people  of 
my  district  that  out  of  these  lIS.OOO  peo- 
ple who  wrote  me  I  succeeded  in  solving 
their  problems  in  more  than  15.000  cases. 

In  other  words,  more  than  15  out  of 
every  16  people  who  wrote  to  me  had 
their  problems  solved  satisfactorily 
through  my  office.  This  Is  an  unusually 
high  average  when  we  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  problems  that  the  people  of 
my  district  wrote  about. 

I  am  happy  to  report  further  that 
every  request  that  has  been  made  of  me. 
I  worked  to  meet  and  fulfill :  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  all  mail  and  all  work,  even 
a  post  card  from  the  people  back  home, 
bsis  received  my  personal  attention. 

Again.  I  invite  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict to  write  me  and  call  on  me  if  and 
whenever  they  have  any  problem  which 
relates  to  the  Federal  Government.    I 
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have  helped  more  than  15,000  people  of 
my  district,  and  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you  if  you  need  me.  Simply  write  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 

This  book  contains  important  infor- 
mation for  members  of  our  armed  forces, 
their  kin,  and  their  dependents.  Be  sure 
to  keep  this  book  for  future  help.  You 
will  find  it  very  handy  for  many  years  to 
come. 


Benefits  for  Ssrviceieeii,  Ex-Serricemen, 
and  Their  Depend  eats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVEa 
Friday,  June  23, 1944 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  has  it  pointedly  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  benefits  intended  by  Congress 
for  servicemen,  ex-servicemen,  and  their 
dependents  are  frequently  not  received 
by  them,  mbstly  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  potential  beneficiaries  to  apply  for 
such  benefits. 

Reading  the  technical  language  of  all 
of  the  many  laws  pertaining  to  those 
serving  actively  in  our  Nation's  armed 
forces,  or  to  those  who  have  so  served, 
and  to  their  dependents,  would  be  very 
confusing.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions,  the  oldest 
committee  in  Congress  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  legislation  affecting  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  I  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  such  legislation  for 
many  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  coordinate  all  such 
legislation  in  my  mind.  Not  all  of  such 
laws  are  apiflicable  to  all  of  such  persons; 
in  fact,  most  of  them  are  applicable  only 
to  certain  groups,  imder  certain  condi- 
tions. 

How  to  bring  order  ou"  of  this  chaos 
so  that  those  in  each  such  group  might 
be  put  on  notice  as  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, preferences,  and  benefits  to  which 
they  might  be  eligible,  without  requiring 
them  to  read  too  much  about  other  bene- 
fits to  which  they  could  never  be  entitled, 
has  been  very  baflBing. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  this  maze  of 
material  has,  I  believe,  recently  been 
fashioned  by  my  good  friend,  Millard 
W.  Rice,  the  national  service  director  for 
the  Disabled  American  Vel-erans,  now  the 
dean  among  the  national  legislative  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  major  veteran 
organizations  and  undoubtedly  the  best 
Informed,  among  all  the  representatives 
of  veterans'  organizations,  as  to  veterans' 
affairs  and  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  Rice  has  compiled  a  brief  outline 
as  to  all  such  benefits,  a  scanning  of 
which  will  speedily  inform  any  service- 
man, veteran,  or  his  dependent  as  to 
what  governmental  benefits,  if  any,  he 
or  she  might  be  entitled  to  under  the 
circumstances  indicated. 

Those  who  read  such  outline  should 
be  cautioned  that  more  detailed  infor- 


mation concerning  each  such  point  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, or  other  governmental  agencies 
concerned  with  the  application  of  the 
particular  laws  indicated. 

Active  servicemen,  discharged  vet- 
erans, and  the  dependents  of  veterans, 
have  the  privilege  of  requesting  needed 
advice  and  assistance  from  the  service 
officers  of  the  several  congressionally 
chartered  service  organizations:  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans — referred  to  as 
the  D.  A.  V. — which  is  composed  ex- 
clusively of  American  citizens  who  have 
been  either  wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or 
disabled  while  serving  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
some  country  allied  with  It,  during  time 
of  war;  The  American  Legion,  composed 
of  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2; 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — referred 
to  as  the  V.  F.  W. — composed  solely  of 
America's  campaign-badge  war,  cam- 
paign and  expedition  veterans;  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Most  applicants 
would  be  wise  to  take  advantage  of  the 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  service  officers  of  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Rice  assures  me  that  the  outline 
prepared  by  him  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  members  of  his  staff  and  by 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  sure 
of  its  accuracy. 

I  here  insert  the  outline  prepared  by 
Mr.  Rice,  as  follows: 
OtrrUNB  OF   BENmrs  fo«  Sebvicxmim,   Ex- 

Sexvickmen,  and  TkEU  Dkpxkdekts 

L  tmmwm  fob  psbsons  sKsvufO  im  abmxd 

forcks 

1.  Base  pay  for  enlisted  personnel,  begin- 
ning with  prlTates  or  apprentice  aeamen.  and 
up  through  seven  grades  to  master  sergeant 
or  chief  petty  officer,  is  from  »50  to  $138  per 
month  Base  pay  for  commissioned  per- 
sonnel begins  with  $150  per  month  for  sec- 
ond lieutenants  or  ensigns.  All  base  pay  of 
enlisted  men  Is  Increased  by  20  percent  and 
of  all  offlcers  by  10  percent  while  on  sea  duty 
or  serving  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  In  Alaska.  Active  flying  duty,  in- 
cluding flights  in  gliders,  or  active  submarine 
duty  Increases  the  base  pay  by  60  percent, 
and  active  parachutist  duty  by  1100  per 
month  for  offlcers  and  $50  per  month  for 
enlisted  men.  Increased  compensation  of 
$5  or  $10  per  month  is  provided  for  enlisted 
men  of  the  combat  ground  forces  of  the 
Army  entitled  to  wear  the  expert  infantry- 
man badge  or  the  combat  Infantryman 
badge.  Certain  other  pay  Increases  are  pro- 
vided for  special  skilled  or  dangerous  type* 
of  service.  Longevity  pay  U  provided  by 
adding  6  percent  to  the  base  pay  for  each 
3  years  of  active  or  Reserve  service,  up  to 
30  years. 

2.  Allowancee,  In  varying  amounts,  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  and  quarters  made  to 
offlcers  and.  under  certain  conditions,  to  en- 
listed men,  and  mustering-out  payments 
upon  their  discharge  from  service  are  not 
subject  to  Income  tax. 

3.  During  World  War  No.  2.  after  June  1, 
1942,  the  dependents  of  any  enlisted  in- 
dividual, male  or  female,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  flrit  to  seventh  grades,  upon 
•  written  application  therefor  by  the  serv- 
ice member  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  de- 
pendent In  class  A.  class  B.  or  class  &-1 
will  be  granted  a  monthly  family  allowance. 
The  monthly  allowance  for  a  wife  alone  la 
$50:  for  a  child  alone,  $42;  for  one  parent 
alone,  $50;  and  for  a  brother  or  sister  alone, 
$11.    Additional  amouaU  are  payable  for  ad- 


ditional dependents.  The  monthly  pay  of 
the  service  member  will  be  charged  with  the 
amount  of  $22  per  month,  and  an  additional 
amount  of  $5  per  month  If  the  allowance 
Is  payable  to  more  than  one  class  of  de- 
pendents. Class  A  Includes  a  wife,  child,  or 
former  wife  divorced:  class  B  Includes  a 
parent,  brother,  or  aister  dependent  upon 
the  enlisted  man  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  his  or  her  support.  Cla^ss  B-1  includes 
a  parent,  brother,  cr  sister  dependent  upon 
tbe  enlisted  man  for  the  chief  portion  of 
his  or  her  support.  In  the  event  of  death 
during  active  service  the  next  of  kin  Is  en- 
titled to  a  gratuity  equal  to  the  monthly 
pay  of  the  deceased  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
4.  National  service  life  Insurance,  obtain- 
able .without  examination  ciurlug  first  120 
days  of  active  service,  or  before  August  11, 
1943.  whichever  date  is  later,  and  thereafter 
if  found  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  be  a  good  instunnce  risk  (with  privilege 
of  conversion  after  1  year;  mandatory  con- 
version before  end  of  flXth-pollcy  year).  In 
multiples  of  $500,  from  $1,000  to  $10,000. 
for  those  in  active  service  since  October  8, 
1940,  maturable  only  by  death  of  the  in- 
sured, with  proviso  that  premliuns  may  be 
waived  during  continuous  total  disability, 
which  commenced  after  he  was  Insured,  and 
before  he  became  60  years  of  age,  and  which 
has  continued  for  6  consecutive  months. 

6.  Certain  protection  for  thoae  in  active 
mUitary  or  naval  service  of  the  United  Statee, 
and  to  Anxerlcan  citisens,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  the  active  service  of  some  country 
allied  with  It  during  time  of  war,  with  refer- 
ence to  private  life  Insurance  aad  property 
rights,  and  personal  lndebtedn«M»  when  abil- 
ity to  meet  obligatioiu  is  Impaired  by  mch 
service,  through  judicial  process,  under  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940, 
aa  amended.  (All  matters  affecting  real  or 
personal  property  rights  should  t>e  referred 
promptly  to  competent  local  attorneys  for 
assistance  and  advice.) 

8.  Naturalization  as  an  American  cltlaen 
by  the  easy  petition  method  as  to  any  alien 
while  serrlng  in  the  armed  fmces,  ••  well  as 
for  certain  war  veterans. 

7.  Musterlng-out  payments  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  with  certain  exceptions, 
discharged  or  relieved  from  active  service  un- 
der honorable  conditions  on  or  after  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  in  the  amount  of  $100  for  those 
who  served  less  than  60  days,  $200  for  those 
who  served  60  days  or  more,  no  part  of  such 
service  being  outside  the  continental  limite 
of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  and  $3(X) 
for  those  having  performed  active  service  of 
60  days  or  more  who  served  outside  the  con- 
tinental llmita  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Alaska. 

n.  MONTTAXT  BXNXFTTS  TO  VXTnAXB 

1.  Compensation  or  pension  for  diaahilitiee 
proven  to  have  been  incurred  in,  or  aggra- 
vated by  reason  of,  active  service  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  ranging  from  $8 
to  $300  per  month,  depending  on  the  lUkture. 
degree,  and  permanency  of  disability,  azul 
the  time  of  its  Incurrence,  which  Includes  the 
15-percent  increase  effective  June  1,  1944,  in 
the  monthly  rates  for  World  War  No.  1  and 
World  War  No.  2  veterans,  and  persons  who 
served  on  or  after  September  IS,  1940,  where 
the  disability  was  incurred  under  extra-hax- 
ardous  conditions,  and  statutory  awards 
ranging  from  $18.75  to  $300  per  month  for 
certain  disabUities,  but.  if  single  and  with- 
out dependenu,  not  more  than  $20  per  month 
while  being  furnished  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  by  any  governmental  agency. 

2.  Retirement  benefits  at  three-fourths  of 
base  pay  for  certain  Regular  offlcers  with  per- 
manent handicapping  disabUities.  or  after  a 
certain  period  for  certain  types  of  aervioe, 
or/and  the  attainment  of  certain  ages;  aztd 
for  certain  emergency,  provisional,  probation- 
ary, and  temporary  officers  with  permanent 
(UsabUities  of  requisite  degree,  clearly  ibown 
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to  haw  bMn  acquired  In  Mrttr*  Mrrloe.  in 
fact,  tn  ItiM  of  duty. 

t.  fnrnitttm  on  tb*  basis  of  age.  dsfras  at 
Inability  to  earn  a  Unng.  and/or  lengtb  of 
aervloa  for — 

(1)  CItU  War  ▼rtcrans.  tn  tb«  amoxmt  of 
•75  per  moetb  or  9100  if  in  need  of  a  reg- 
ular attendant,  and  for  Indian  War  Tet- 
erana.  tn  amounta  ranging  from  t30  to  t0O 
per  month,  or  •100.  If  tn  need  of  an  attend- 
ant, but  not  tn  exesaa  of  $90  as  to  those  In 
a  nmtad  Statas.  National,  or  State  sokUera* 
togsM  on  naj  13.  IMS.  and  only  $30  wbils 
bstag  fumlabsd  bospltal  treatment  or  doml- 
^^^c01»ry  ears  b;  the  Veterans'  Administration 
If  tbr  veteran  has  no  dependents.  As  tO 
tboss  admitted  to  such  home  after  July  13, 
IMS.  the  amount  payable  Is  subject  to>the 
gaO  Umltatlon. 

(3)  Veterana  .of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Phtltpptne  Insurrection,  and  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, la  MBOunts  ranging  from  $12  to 
$7S  per  11  tb.  plus  varying  amounts  If  In 
aesd  at  a  regular  attendant,  with  total  not 
to  Meeed  $100.  but  not  more  than  $60 
ithly  aa  to  tboae  in  a  United  BUtes.  Ma- 
or  State  soldiers'  home  on  July  IS, 
IMS.  and  only  $30  while  being  fumJabed 
hospital  treatment  or  domlcllUry  care  by  a 
Oovtmineat  agency,  tt  ^e  veteran  haa  no 
dependenta.  As  to  those  adMHUd  to  such 
booBSS  after  July  IS.  IMS.  tbm  MBOunt  pay- 
able la  subject  to  the  $90  llmlUtton. 

4.  Pension  of  $50  per  month  for  veterans 
ot  tbe  ftpnTttrtt  >BHiinaii  War.  Philippine  In- 
stlrreetton.  •oaer  Babel] ion.  World  War  No. 
I  or  World  War  No.  3  with  $0  days  or  OMire 
of  service  and  $  dlaebargs  under  condttleiM 
other  than  dMbMMrable  or.  if  less  than  M 
days.  If  dlsebAigad  for  disability  incurred  In 
llns  of  duty,  who  suffer  with  permanent  total 
diMMUty.  rst»rdleaa  of  senrloa  oonnectton.  if 
not  dtM  to  ■UaeoiKhset.  TlUa  rate  is  laeraased 
to  $$0  per  montb  if  rated  permaneni  and 
total  and  la  receipt  of  penaloo  for  a  oon« 
tinuoua  period  of  10  yeara.  or  when  the  vet* 
eraa,  suflwiag  fiofli  pavnutnent  and  totAl 
diaabtttty  atuiaa  tlM  a^s  of  M  yeara.  (Only 
ith  la  paid  to  men.  without  de- 
while  being  furnished  hospital 
It  or  doaMttlwy  ears  by  a  govara* 
mental  agangf.) 

$.  milgHd  gMB  Of  Um  Magular  Army,  or  of 

the  PtinippiB$  ■•Mita.  who  have  safved  to 

yeara  or  mar*  aod  wIm  Imv*  baosoM  parw 

lUy  taaoMMiUlMl  far  aeiiva  mtt^io*  dtM 

I  plii$i$>l  dlaaMlMt  lB«urred  In  line  of  duty. 

•f  be  reilrad  $1  Tl  peraoai  ol  the  averaga 

lihly  pay  r$$$lv$d  for  •  aoaUia  prior  to 

li.   TiU$  rotlrwuol  pay  or  so  muali 

PsaM  ofuai  tlM  ■■otw*  of  p$a* 

iptoaattod  lo  wlM«b  sueh  peraoa 

b*  anutisd.  naay  be  waived  (or  the  pur- 

pn*  gf  flbMNtof  poMlMi  or  •ompeaaatlun. 

%.  HHrtai  mea  la  tb*  Hagular  Navy  whcss 
aarvleo  began  afur  July  1,  l$tt.  Buy.  after 
to  yaara'  aarvioe.  be  transferred  to  the  Flee* 
IHeervs  at  one-half  base  pay  receiesd  at  time 
of  iraaiiir,  and.  after  the  eompletioa  of  tO 
paara  of  asnnee.  are  transferred  to  tbo  Mttrad 
list  with  75  percent  of  the  pey  of  tbeir  rank 
at  <lau  ot  retlreoMnt.   plus  all   permanent 
thereto.     If    their    servloa    asm- 
I  or  prior  to  Juljr  1.  193$.  thay  amy 
be  transfrrrvd  to  the  Weal  Wassi  fa  upon  aom- 
pirtlon  ot  at  least  It  years'  service,  with  one- 
third  of  boat  pay.  and  after  to  years  of  srrv* 
-half  tbe  baae  pay  rteelved 
rer.  plus  all  peromnent  addl- 
Ttiis  paf  la  lacriami  bf  M  p$r$$a$ 
liv  $11  HM^n  «r$dM$d  with  iiHgWbiii  bai«- 
Im  In  line  nf  duty,  or  wbore  aeerag*  bMrb* 
m  cooduct  for  to  years  or  BMire  shall  be  ao$ 
tarn  tbaa  tt  pereent  of  the  msjrlaram.    After 
lo  years  of  asiilas  they  are  traniferred  to  tbe 
retired  IM  of  the  llsgalar  Navy  with  7$  per< 
«f  tho  pay  ef  their  rank  at  date  of  retiie- 
all  permanent  additions. 
T.  BriMad   men   of   tbe   Army.   Navy,  or 
ItarUw  Corps,  after  SO  years  of  servtee.  are 
sBtltblll  tb  rettrsment  with  monthly  pey  al 


75  pereent  of  their  last  b  tM  pay.  Members 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Oorpe  a  ad  tbe  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  may  be  retired  afte  >  80  years'  service, 
or  at  tbe  age  of  60  years  afl  er  30  years'  service. 
Temporary  commissioned  i  ank  has  been  pro- 
vldsd  for  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corpe 
and  female  dietetic  person  oel  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army  1 1th  adjustment  In 
their  retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of  such 
commissioned  service. 

8.  Statutory  award  of  110  per  month  Is 
payable  to  all  medal  of  I  onor  men,  age  65 
jrears  or  more. 

9.  All  monetary  benefits  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  are  exemp  from  taxation,  or 
claims  of  private  creditors,  or  tbe  United 
States  except  as  to  the  In  lebted  beneficiary, 
or  overpayments  or  lllega  payments  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  are  not  liable 
to  attaduaent.  levy,  or  m  Izure  by  or  under 
any  legal  or  equitable  pntceaa  either  before 
or  after  receipt  by  the  bei  leflctary. 

10.  Adjusted-service  crei  lit  up  to  $50.  pay- 
able in  cash.  or.  U  more,  i  n  adjusted-service 
certificate  baaed  upon  adjt  sted-servlce  credit, 
for  active  World  War  No.  1  service  tn  excees 
of  00  days,  computed  at  th  >  rate  of  $1  per  day 
for  domeatlc  service,  and  $1.25  per  day  for 
overseas  service,  with  maximum  limitations, 
exchangeable  for  United  Si  ates  bonds  bearing 
intereet  at  3  percent,  redeemable  at  any  time. 
In  the  event  any  allowani  e  in  the  nature  of 
adjusted  compensation  Is  hereafter  author- 
ized for  World  War  No.  3  i  eterans.  Sny  bene- 
fits received  by  or  paid  fo '  any  such  veteran 
under  the  ao-oalled  O.  I.  t  11  of  rlghu  will  be 
deducted  froot  such  adjia  ted  compensation. 

11.  Oovemmcnt  llfe-lni  iranoe  policies,  aa 
to  death  or  total  or  per  nanent  total  die- 
ability  m  muitiplea  of  $5C  >  up  to  $10,000  for 
Insurable  veterans  of  (1)  World  War  No,  1 
or  Wdrld  War  No.  3,  of  pel  cetlme  servicemen 
who  spplled  therefor  prior  to  Octot>er  8.  IMO. 
with  lien  loans  permiMlbU  up  to  M  percent 
of  reeerve  value,  at  lntere<  t  of  5  percent  per 
annum. 

IS.  Incompetent  and  minor  bensficlarlsa 
generally  receive  thsir  nunetary  benefits.  If 
any,  throtigb  guardians,  trhoae  accuuntinp 
are  periodically  inspected  by  regional  attor* 
neya  of  the  Veterans'  Adm  inistratlon.  How- 
ever,  recent  legislation  p<  rmlU  payment  to 
the  wife  of  an  inoompetcnt  vttaran  having 
no  guardian  and  ot  death  Mnsflts  to  $  minor 
Widow  (or  herself  and  ohlt(  or  children. 

in.  MMHOAL  TkSATMkirr  AM  I  OOMICtUAIT  CAIUI 

1  Moapiui  traaiment,  o  out^pailant  mad- 
leal  or  dental  treatment,  I  deluding  hioemry 
medioinsa  and  proathetu  appllao6«$.  with 
Inttitutlonal  tralnlnH  in  the  usa  of  itioh 
applleancea.  may  be  lurn  stied  certain  p«r- 
eons  oisdlcaliy  drtermint  d  to  be  In  aaed 
thereof,  (or  aervie*<«oni  eeied  disabilities. 
Out-patient  treatment  m  \j  also  be  author- 
la$#  lor  any  nonaervlce-a  nneeted  eondltlon 
wbMi  la  aaaocdited  with  and  aggravating  a 
serv ice-connected  dlaabilit  r,  as  adjunct  treat- 
aMnt 

t.  Boapltal  treatment  c  r  domiciliary  care 
for  noneervtce  wmn— id  dlmbilttlea  ander 
oartata  oonditMM  may  k  i  (urnuhed,  when 
needed,  for  any  war  vetera  i  not  dlahonorably 
dtaehaiged.  or  for  any  pea<  ettme  veteran  du- 
oharged  from  service  (or  lissblllty  incurred 
In  line  of  duty  or  who  is  in  receipt  of  pension 
for  service-connected  dlsiblUty. 

t.  Tranipor$$yBa  to.  at  d  back  from.  Vet- 
erans' Adnrtbiktrbtion  (a  iiitiss.  when  au- 
TbBce.  for  i  mniliMUlnii.  msdi- 
iMipilalUMfgB.  or  dogkieiitary 
core. 

4,  CkXhtng  may  be  furbished  at  Oovem- 
mcnt egpetiae  to  beaefloia  lea  receiving  boa- 
pltal treatment  or  domleil  lary  care  la  Veter- 
ana' AdaMolatratton  faeil  tiee.  when 
iry  for  proWeUoe  of  hea|th  or  (or  sanitary 

beaeflciariea    are 
a  and  reoeliing  ieaa  than  $10 
o  m    personal 
ToUei  artlelaa,  bart>ar  ser  riea,  lobooeo^  etc. 


without 


th    for    their 


are  furnished  beneficlariee  receiving  hoe- 
pltalizatlon  or  dc»nlciliary  care  in  Veterana' 
Administration  facilities,  whose  total  income 
Is  less  than  $6  per  month. 

rv.  MSscsLLAiTBoua  aawariia  roa  vrmAMS 
1.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  including 
placement  in  suitable  gainful  employment, 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Adminiftratlon 
for  service-connected  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  3.  Including  persons  who 
served  in  active  military  or  naval  service  on 
or  after  September  16.  1940.  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  who  are 
feasible  therefor  and  In  need  thereof  to 
overcome  a  service-incurred  handicap,  with 
training  allowance  of  $80  per  month,  plus 
$10  if  married,  plus  $5  for  each  additional 
dependent. 

3.  Education  or  training,  not  to  exceed 
1  year,  at  any  institution  of  the  veteran's 
choice,  for  veterans  of  World  War  No.  3,  in- 
cluding persons  who  served  in  active  mili- 
tary or  nsval  service  on  or  after  September 
16.  1940,  discharged  imder  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  90  days'  service  or 
more  or  for  disability  incurred  in  service  in 
line  of  duty,  with  not  to  exceed  3  additional 
years  of  education  or  training,  depending 
upon  length  of  service  and  other  conditions, 
with  subsistence  allowance  while  pursuing 
education  or  training  of  $50  p»r  month,  or 
$75  per  mronth  if  the  veteran  has  depend- 
ents. Tuition  and  all  other  fees  and  ex- 
penaea,  not  to  exceed  $500  per  school  year, 
are  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Admlntktration. 

8.  Guaranty  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  a  loan 
or  loans  tbe  aggregate  amount  guaranteed 
not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  homes,  farms,  and  buslneae 
property.  Buch  loans  may  bear  Intereet  not 
to  exceed  4  percent  and  are  payable  In  90 
yeara.  This  benefit  la  available  to  World 
War  No.  3  veterans  and  persons  who  served 
on  or  after  September  16,  1940.  the  seivice 
requirements  being  the  sams  as  those  (or 
education  or  training. 

4.  Readjustment  allowances  of  $30  per 
weak  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  83  weeka 
for  unemployed  World  War  No.  9  veterans, 
including  thoae  peraona  who  served  on  or 
after  September  18,  1940.  under  the  same 
service  requirement*  aa  for  education  or 
training,  belf-employed  vcuraits  earning 
less  than  $100  p9t  mouth  are  eligible  (or 
readjuatrabat  allowances  representing  the 
diffsrenee  between  thtlr  net  9«mtn|i  $n4 
$100  per  month, 

I.  A  seelng-ey*  or  guide  dug  trained  for  the 
ftld  of  blind  vetiTMM  may  be  provided  blind 
veterans  *atttJ$i  lo  disability  compensation. 
Also  there  may  be  provided  meoitanieal  and 
electronic  equipment  to  eld  them  in  o\sr- 
coming  the  handicap  of  blindnefcs.  Blind 
veteraiu.  as  well  as  other  blind  Individuals, 
are  allowed  to  deduct  $500  from  adjusted 
gross  incoms  In  determining  net  income 
under  the  Pedorsl  Income  ux  law. 

6.  Cerutn  preferencee  as  to  Federal  civil 
aervtee,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequisites, 
examinations,  ratings,  appointmenu.  reten- 
tions, and  reinatatement  of  Federal  employ- 
ment are  sxunded  to  qualified  service-con- 
nected diMbled  veterans,  war  and  campaign 
service  veterans  and  ths  unremarried  widows 
of  itich  war  and  campaign  service  veterans, 
supplemented  by  cstenslve  United  Btates 
Employment  Service,  and  Veterana'  Impioy- 
ment  Service,  la  every  Bute,  (or  all  unem- 
plofsd  vetdibM.  gad  aa  effective  job  ootia- 
•cUni  and  amptoyaMat  placement  service  ao 
as  to  provide  the  maximum  of  Job  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  field  of  gainful  employment. 
Any  World  War  No.  9  veteran  who  appllee 
therefor  wlthla  40  days  after  discharge,  ta 
entitled  to  relnatgt$m>nt  to  tbe  Federal 
position  held  at  time  of  catering  service,  or 
to  one  of  eqttal  grade  and  pay.  or  to  his  previ- 
oua  private  employment,  where  at  all  prac- 
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tlcable  for  employer,  enforceable  by  oourt 
order,  if  neceaaary. 

7.  Credit  for  all  active  military  or  naval 
eervkje  for  Federal  clvU  aervice  retirement, 
with  minor  exceptions. 

8.  Credit  for  all  active  war  service  for  rail- 
road-retirement purposes. 

9.  Burial  allowance,  up  to  the  amount  of 
$100,  may  be  paid  as  to  any  war  veteran,  die- 
charged  imder  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, or  In  receipt  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation, as  to  any  veteran  discharged  from 
the  armed  forces  for  dlBabUlty  incurred  in 
line  ot  duty  or  in  receipt  of  pension  for 
service-connected  disability. 

A  United  States  flag  to  irape  the  casket, 
subsequently  to  be  turned  over  to  the  next 
of  kin,  may  be  furnished  tm  to  any  veteran 
whose  death  oocxirred  after  discharge  from 
active  aervlce  during  any  v/ar  or  after  serv- 
ing at  least  one  enlistmen  •,  or  by  reason  of 
disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty.  Burial 
in  a  national  cemetery  may  be  arranged  as 
to  aJiy  honorably  discharged  veteran  or  as 
to  anyone  who  dies  while  in  active  service, 
with  right  of  burial  therein  of  his  wife  or 
widow,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  as 
to  his  minor  children  or  adult  unmarried 
daughters.  The  expenses  Incident  to  trans- 
porting the  body  of  one  wlio  has  died  while 
In  active  service,  or  of  a  vet«  ran  who  has  died 
In  a  Veterans'  Admlnistrntion  facility,  to 
the  plsce  of  burial,  are,  w  thin  llmltsttons, 
borne  by  the  Government.  Headstone  or 
marker — stone  or  marble — will  be  furnished 
for  tbe  unmarked  grave  (if  any  honorably 
dlaeharged  veteran  or  as  to  anyone  who  died 
while  In  the  active  eervice 

10.  Various  benefits,  rights,  and  privllegee 
are  also  provided  as  to  certain  veterans,  their 
dependents,  and  their  orginlzations  under 
State  laws,  as  per  the  r«sim4  thereof,  re- 
cently published  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Pensions,  entitled  "State  Veterans'  Uws." 

V.  asMiriTa  roa  8savi';t  woubn 
Tbe  Women's  Army  Auxll  ary  Corps  which 
Is  no  longer  in  existence,  hsvtng  been  super- 
seded by  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  was  an 
auxiliary  component  of  th*  Army,  and  as 
such  was  not  generally  oovnred  by  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administrstion, 
but  Ite  members  are  entitlsl  to  bospiuliea- 
tlon  and  domlcUisry  oars  by  the  Vstcrans' 
Admlntstratlun.  Members  c  (  Women'i  Army 
Corps,  the  Women's  Rsserve  of  the  Navx  and 
Marine  Oorpe  and  Womcn'ti  Reeerve  of  the 
Oo$et  Ousrd.  whtoh  $r$  eoinponenu  n(  the 
Army,  Navy,  Mnrlne  Corns,  and  Oo$st  Ouard. 
on  the  basis  of  active  duty  $r$  oilflble  (or 
veterans'  benefits. 

Ai  to  righu  to  hoapttaltaatlon,  domtelllary 
$are,  and  burial  beneflts,  on  a  pnrlty  with 
war  veterana,  under  laws  idmlnlstered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  tbe  term  "ac- 
tive military  or  naval  service,"  Includes  ac- 
tive duty  as  a  member  of  thii  Women's  Army 
Auxiliary  Corps,  Women's  Reeerve  of  the 
Nsvy  and  Marine  Corpa.  ard  the  Women's 
Reserve  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Members  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  ths  Womsn's  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corpe,  and 
Women's  Reservs  of  the  Coast  Guard  are  also 
aligibls  for  these  beneflts  as  msmbers  of 
componente  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corpe. 
and  OoMt  Ouard  on  the  basis  of  active  aarv- 
ioe in  World  War  No.  t. 

VI.  MowbrsaT  Mwaiiia  Foa  adFtwrawrt 

1.  Death  compensation  or  pension,  under 
varying  conditions,  to  widows  and  minor 
children  (also  Incltidlng  hetpteas  children). 
and  dependent  parents,  of  those  deoeaeed 
veterans  who  die  In  servtee  or  ae  the  reetut 
ef  aervlce-oonnected  dleabllltlee. 

t.  Death  compensation.  In  emaller 
amounts,  under  certain  conditions,  to  widows 
and  minor  chlldrsn  (also  Inoltidlng  helpless 
Children)  of  those  deceas«d  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  3,  who, 
at  time  of  death,  bad  »ome  sorvlce-connected 
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dla^illty  of  measurable  degree,  oven  though 
less  than  1  percent. 

8.  Death  pensiona,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  widows  and  minor  children  (also  In- 
cluding helpless  children)  of  deceased  Civil 
War,  Spanish-American  War,  Philippine  In- 
surrection. Boxer  Rebellion  and  Indian  war 
veterans. 


Importuil  Messafe  To  Next  of  Kio  of 
Men  and  Women  m  Our  Armed  Forces 
n  Case  of  a  Death  Casualty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsm 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  many  war  casualties  are  in  the 
offlng  it  might  do  well  to  inform  the 
people  of  my  district  just  what  depend- 
ents and  next  of  kin  are  entitled  to  aa 
a  result  of  losing  a  son,  a  daughter,  a 
husband,  or  a  father  on  the  many  battle- 
fields of  this  world.  Should  any  death 
casualty  occur  d  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  due  the  wife,  children, 
parents  and  in  some  cases  brothers  or 
sisters  the  following: 

First,  A  6-months  gratuity  payment. 
If  there  is  a  legal  wife  this  is  first  paid 
to  her.  If  there  is  no  wife,  but  there  is 
a  child  or  children,  payment  is  next 
made  to  them.  If  there  U  neither  wife 
nor  child,  the  payment  is  made  to  the 
parents.  If  there  is  no  wife,  child  or 
parents,  payment  is  made  to  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  If  none  of  these  next  of  kin 
are  living,  payment  Is  made  to  grand- 
parents. This  payment  Is  automaUoally 
made  and  no  paptri  ntgd  be  signed  by 
thg  strvictman  for  hi$  next  of  kin  to 
rtotlvt  this  and  no  dependency  nttdt  to 
bt  ihown. 

The  amount  of  this  payment  depgndt 
on  tbe  rank  In  service.  If  the  cMualty 
It  a  private  It  It  $300.  If  the  cMualty  It 
a  corporal,  it  It  MOO.  IX  the  catualty 
It  •  torieant  It  U  $468.  All  eatet  art 
ilithtly  higher  when  the  casualty  occurs 
overseas.  The  gratuity  payment  is  six 
times  the  monthly  base  pay  of  the  man 
or  woman  in  service.  This  payment  is 
made  in  addition  to  the  insurance  or  any 
other  benefits. 

Second.  Monthly  insurance  payments. 
This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump  sum. 
It  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  depending 
on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  The  older 
the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is  each 
monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000  policy 
a  beneficiary  under  SO  years  of  afe  win 
receive  $66.81  a  month  for  340  months. 
A  beneficiary  over  80  years  of  age  will 
get  a  ffuaranteed  130  equal  Installments, 
and  if  they  survive  beyond  130  months 
It  Is  paid  for  life.  The  amovmt  of 
monthly  payment  If  the  beneficiary  it 
over  80  dependt  on  the  age  of  the  bene- 
ficiary. Under  a  $10,000  policy  a  60- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $63.90 
monthly.  Under  the  tame  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $86.10 
monthly,  and  so  fortb. 


No  actual  policy  is  mailed  out  on  na- 
tional service  life  insurance.  A  cer- 
tificate of  policy  is  issued  in  place  of  it 
and  this  is  mailed  to  whomever  the  serv- 
ice man  or  woman  indicates  to  receive  it. 
Oftentimes,  he  indicates  himself  to  re- 
ceive it  and  in  other  cases,  his  wife  or 
parents.  The  certificate  of  policy  does 
not  indicate  the  name,  of  the  beneficiary 
and  the  person  receiving  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  beneficiary.  These  certificates 
of  policy  should  bt;  kept  in  a  safe  place 
as  they  are  asked  for  at  the  time  insur- 
ance is  settled.  If  they  are  lost,  no  new 
one  is  issued. 

An  insurance  policy  taken  out  by  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  forces  can 
name  any  of  the  following  as  benefici- 
aries: Wife,  husband,  child,  stepchild, 
illegitimate  child,  parents,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  including  those  of  half-blood.  No 
one  outside  of  this  group  may  be  named 
as  a  beneficiary.  When  payment  is  made 
on  the  insurance  it  is  madQ  only  to  the 
person  or  persons  named  by  the  service 
man  or  woman  as  the  beneficiary. 

It  is  well  for  the  parents  and  wives  or 
others  who  might  be  named  to  check 
with  the  service  man  or  woman  to  be  sure 
that  these  Insurance  papers  are  all  in 
order.  If  any  next  of  kin  has  not  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  policy  and  is  sure 
the  service  man  or  woman  has  taken  It 
out  in  his  name,  it  is  well  to  check  to 
see  why  it  has  not  been  received. 

Third.  A  pension.  This  pension  It 
paid  to  a  widow  and  children.  AU  chil- 
dren under  18  are  eligible.  Children  up 
to  31  are  eUglble  if  they  are  in  school  up 
to  that  time.  If  a  child  marries  before 
18  or  31,  they  are  not  eligible  for  this 
pension.  Parents  w  ho  have  been  depend- 
ent or  can  show  present  dependency  upon 
the  deceased  man  or  woman  in  service 
are  also  entitled  to  a  pentUm.  Parentt 
,  who  have  been  dependent  upon  a  de- 
ceased tervlcoman  can  get  a  pension  at 
the  stme  time  as  Hit  wife  and  children 
are  getting  a  pension.  The  amounU  of 
the  monthly  pension  art  at  followt: 

One  parent,  $46  iier  month.  Two  par- 
tnts,  $36  each.  Widow  but  no  child,  $60; 
widow  with  one  child,  $86,  with  $18  for 
each  additional  child,  subject  to  appor- 
tionment regulations;  no  widow  but  one 
child,  $36;  no  widow  but  3  children,  $38. 
equally  divided,  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional child— total  divided.  ToUl  pen- 
sion as  to  widow,  child,  or  children  not 
to  exceed  $100, 

Note:  Tbe  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child, 
or  parent  gets  insurance  or  other  death 
compensation  benefits  from  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  prevent  them  from  getting 
a  pension  also  and  they  need  not  figure 
them  in  when  figuring  income  on  pen- 
sion application  forms. 

Fourth.  Arrears  of  pay.  When  a  catu- 
alty occurs  that  service  man  or  womaa 
who  has  become  a  casualty  may  have 
back  pay  coming.  For  instance  If  the 
casualty  occurs  on  the  37th  of  the  month, 
be  bad  37  days  pay  coming.  If  tlit 
casualty  occiu-s  on  the  l&th  of  the  montb, 
be  bad  16  days  back  pay  coming.  Then, 
too.  when  soldiers  or  tailors  are  at  tbe 
front  or  out  to  sea,  they  may  miss  several 
pay  days  and  all  of  this  back  pay  is  due 
tbe  nearest  belr.  The  nearest  heir  of  tbt 
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deceased  service  person  should  Inquire 
,  and  collect  this  arrears  of  pay. 


tUMM/UIT 

Sliould  there  be  a  death  casualty  In 
your  family,  remember  that  there  are 
four  payments  due  the  dependents: 
First,  6  months*  gratuity  payment;  sec- 
ond. Insurance:  third,  a  pension:  and 
fourth,  arrears  of  pay-  If  there  are  any 
q\ie5Uans  on  theae  and  especially  for  aid 
in  filling  oiit  the  necessary  application 
forsas  for  eacb  benefit  due.  see  your  local 
vetmuM*  tefTlct  oOlcer.  or  your  local 
Red  Crw!S  chairman,  or  your  local 
American  Legion  head.  If  there  is  any 
further  dlfBcuity,  write  to  Congressman 
AiViK  E.  O  KoNSxi.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.  C. 


My  Labor  Reconi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HCn.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   tHOIANA 

IN  TBI  HOtTSr  or  RCPRSSBirTATIVn 
Fridav.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I 
can  say,  not  immode5tly  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  labor  has  never  had  a  more 
sincere  and  true  frtand  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  than  I  have  been 
during  my  service  in  this  body.  My  own 
capcrience  as  a  poor  boy.  brought  up  in 
tba  **aehool  of  hard  knocks,''  has  given 
me  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  labor.  It  has  taught  me  the  great 
importance  of  protecting  civil  liberties, 
individual  rights,  and  free  enterprise. 
No  administration  of  public  affairs  can 
be  sucomiul  that  does  not  deal  fairly. 
and  Justly  with  both  industry  and  labor. 

Because  of  my  labor  record  the  organi- 
sations that  speak  for  labor  have  always 
endorsed  me  without  fail.  This  year 
they  are  renewing  their  endorsements. 
The  Brotheihood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
largest  of  the  21  railroad  brotherhoods, 
led  wi'h  iu  endorsement  on  April  20. 
when  Martin  H.  Miller,  national  legis- 
lative representative  of  that  brother- 
hood, wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

The  UQdvrstgned  U  adrlsed  b^  Mr  A  P. 
Whitney,  president,  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
BsilroMl  Trainmen.  In  conAldetation  oX  your 
labor  fotlng  record  and  atutude  on  legis- 
latJan  at  interest  to  the  people,  has  endorsed 
yov  tor  MMBlnation  as  Representative  In 
Omgraa*  from  the  Eleventh  District  of  In- 
diana. 


IMMAMA 


or  Laaoa  Bnoobszuxnt 


The  Indtena  Slate  FederaUon  of  Labor 
has  endorsed  me  for  reelection  this  year 
in  the  following  letter: 

INOIAMA  ST«n  PlDCaATIOH  OT  LAWC. 

Indiaaapoin.  #»*. 
TtM  followtng  ts  an  exc«rp«  tran  pag*  1  of 
our  list  toi  tlM  Seventh  Coini— tnnsi  IMa- 
trict: 

"Loots  LooLOW.  943  North  Meridian  Street. 
rndlanapoUa.      Pr— snt    Ouugi •■■■>■"•      No 
better  Crtsod  eg  labor  rTar  wpr— anted  In- 
diana In  the  Ooa^rMB  of  the  United  State*." 
XrauMa  Srast  Pbbatiom  or  L*Boa. 


extrficts    from    some 
in  the  House  on 


Following    are 
speeches  I  have  made 
matters  affecting  labor 

ACAIK8T  SMrrH-COaMAIXT 

(In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  Thursday, 
Julys.  1013) 
Mr.   LODLOW.    Mr.    Speijker 
printing  In  the  CoNCi 
which  I  have  written  to 
stltuent  of  mine  staMn 
why  I  voted  against  the 
and  to  uphold  the  Preslllent 
measure.    The  letter  is 
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I   submit   for 

Rkoso  a  letter 

an  esteemed  con- 

the  main  reasons 

!  Infilth-Connally  bill 

s  veto  of  that 

follows : 

Jxn.T  10.  IMS. 


U 
v*o 


situ  itlon. 
beh  nd 

f  )r 
i«f. 
tie 

Un^  ler 
War 
II 

te 
Inhs  mony 


Mr.  DWIGRT  SHZaBtTKHC, 

The  A.  Burdaal  Co., 

IndianapoH^, 

Dcia  Ms.  8H3:KBt7U«c: 
to  me  in  regard  to  my 
called  Smlth-Connally  b 
sustain  the  President  a 

Tou  certainly  are  en 
was  in  my  mind  when  I 

Without  going  Into 
state  some  of  my  reasoni 

In  the  first  place.  In  all 
matters  connected  with 
the  war.  I  have  felt  It  a 
weight  to  the  wishes  of  t 
the  responsibility  of  ru 
are  in  a  desperate  conflic  i 
years,  and  that  certainly 
fMources.    In  such  a 
leadaratatp  and  unity 
All  of  thoM  responsible 
the  Commander  in  Cbi 
War.  the  Secretary  ol 
eecrctary  of  War.  the 
Navy,  the  Chief  of  the 
that  baa  to  produce  thi 
all  asked  that  thla  bill 
Ing  It  would  create 
the  war  effort.    We  may 
but  as  long  as  they  are 
m.dst  of  s  desperate  war, '. 
go  along  with  them  unlet  i 
Imperative  reasona  to  th 

Then.  too.  I  do  not 
cent  people.    My 
not  to  hurt,  those  whc 
worthy.     It  so  happens 
tloh  to  have  an  Inside 
uatlon.    I  am  a  membei 
committee  of  twelve  on 
tlons.  which  drafts  the 
measures  necessary  to 
cently  we  had  before  tjs 
Chairman  of  the  War 
he  gave  us.  mostly  off  the 
duction  picture.     It  was 
far  exceeding  all  ezpectat 
has  been  truly  marveloui 
the  fighting  fronts  has 
ments  he   needs.    On 
ments  In  great 
warehouses  and  at 
transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Nelson  was 
the  part  labor  has 
the  Implements  of  war 
victory.     In  the  light 
mony  it  seemed  to  me 
cruelly    unjust    In 
labor — for  that  is  what 
bill  did— when  orgaalaefl 
has  done  such  a 
seem  to  me  to  be  right 
faithful,   honest 
punished  for  the  sins 
Lewis. 

I  share  the  general 
conduct  of  Lewis,  but  I 
ter  It  would  have  been 
conducive  to  the 
that  U  vitally  n 
labor  as  a  whole  oould 


bell  >ve 
phlloso  )hy 


tiat 
vl<  w 


cairy 


Pnidu 


BU  ITered 
tie 
abundai  ce 
terml  aal 


unstln  :lng 


wondei  f  ul 

U  at 

patrio  ic 


harmcny 


,  tnd. 

am  glad  you  wrote 

vt>te  against  the  so- 

and  my  vote  to 

of  that  measure. 

taied  to  know  what 

c  ast  those  votes. 

lengthy  details,  I  will 

of  these  important 
the  prosecution  of 
cuty  to  give  much 
icme  on  whom  rests 
nlng  the  war.    We 
,  that  may  last  for 
will  test  all  of  out 
we  must  have 
that  leadership, 
running  the  war, 
the  Secretary  of 
Navy,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the 
Production  Board, 
materials  of  war, 
not  passed,  fear- 
and  slow  up 
tot  like  our  leaders, 
our  leaders  in  the 
feel  that  we  should 
there  are  the  most 
contrary. 
In  hurting  inno- 
is  to  help,  and 
are  Innocent  and 
I  was  in  a  peal- 
of  this  entire  slt- 
of  the  small  sub- 
c^flciency  apprcprla- 
large  appropriation 
on  the  war.     Re- 
Donald  Nelson,  the 
tlon  Board,  and 
record,  the  war  pro- 
an  amazing  picture, 
on.    The  production 
No  boy  on  any  of 
for  the  imple- 
contrary,  Imple- 
are  piled  up  In 
points,  awaiting 


in  his  praise  of 

In  producing 

needed  to  win  the 

his  glowing  teetl- 

t  berc  was  something 

all    organized 

the  Smlth-Connally 

labor  as  a   whole 

Job.    It  did  not 

all  well-meaning, 

labor  should   be 

one  man,  John  L. 


perf  >rmed 


slap  ping 


ifidignatlon  over  the 

nk  how  much  bet- 

I  nd  how  much  more 

and  cooperation 

to  win  the  war.  If 

bean  praised  for 


liiv* 


th^  part  Chairman  Nelson  says  it  has  done  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation,  instead  ot  having  thla 
blot  and  damper  put  on  It  by  legislative  ac- 
tion. The  bill  that  was  passed  was  a  punitive 
antllabor  measure,  too  sweeping  in  scope,  and 
It  was  passed  because  the  pendulum  of  public 
sentiment,  put  in  motion  by  John  L.  Lewis' 
misconduct,  swung  too  far.  I  fear  that  In  th* 
long  run  the  leaders  who  are  responsible  for 
running  the  war  were  right  In  their  appre- 
hension that  the  new  law  will  have  a  depress- 
ing, disuniting,  demoralizing  effect  on  the 
war  effort.  Production  Is  now  falling  off; 
for  what  reasons  I  do  not  know,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  men  have  the  heart  in  It  that 
they  had  when  they  were  making  such  a 
magnificent  record  of  production. 

There  were  other  Impelling  reasons  why  I 
opposed  the  bill.  I  did  not  like  Its  suuth» 
ern  sponsorship.  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  low-wage  section  of  the  South  are 
making  every  effort  to  break  down  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  the  North  and  to  repeal 
the  wage-and-hour  law.  They  warK  to 
return  to  cheap  wages,  thus  giving  the 
South  industrial  supremacy.  I  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  fine  industries  of  In- 
dianapolis and  Indiana  and  the  North,  and 
for  the  welfare  ol  both  our  northern  em- 
ployers and  our  northern  wage  earners  to 
want  to  plsy  Into  their  hands. 

I  might  cite  Just  one  other  objection  to  the 
measure  which  alone.  In  my  opinion,  would 
have  ju'itifled  a  vote  against  it.  That  is  th* 
extent  to  which  It  goes  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  government.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Government  is  already  mix- 
ing too  much  in  buslnes*.  I  voted  against 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Admin :s- 
tration  Act  and  many  other  mea&ures  which 
I  thought  tended  to  augment  bureaucratic 
authority  over  businevs  and  Industry.  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  recapturing  the  power* 
Congress  has  surrendered  Instead  of  aug- 
menting those  powers.  When  this  war  is 
over  I  want  this  country  to  be  the  same  coun- 
try of  free  enterprise  it  always  has  been  and 
which,  please  Ood,  may  it  always  be. 

Yet.  no  totalitarian  ruler  of  Europe  or  Asia 
has  more  power  over  Industry  than  this  bill 
confers  on  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  can  take  over  plants  at  will  and  hold 
them:  his  executive  Instrumentality,  the  War 
Labor  Board,  will  write  labor  contracts  all 
over  the  United  States,  and,  worsa  still,  the 
legislation  denies  any  appeal  to  the  courts. 
I  do  not  want  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  or  any 
other  President  of  the  United  States  to  hav* 
any  such  power.  I  will  not.  as  long  as  I  am 
a  Member  of  the  House,  vote  totalitarianism 
Into  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  dangerous. 

The  looseness  with  which  the  bill  was  put 
together  In  its  checkered  career  of  amend- 
ments and  floor  controversies,  and  what  not. 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  It  purports 
to  prevent  strikes  it  sets  up  a  way  whereby 
strikes  may  be  conducted  and  thus  legalizes 
strikes. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  believe  that  as  th* 
representative  of  our  people  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  I 
take  my  Job  seriously.  I  study  all  angles  of 
these  Important  matters  and  try  to  think 
them  out  with  what  Ood  has  given  me  to 
think  with,  and  I  vote  the  verdict  of  my 
Judgment  and  conscience.  No  doubt  I  make 
plenty  of  mistakes,  but  they  are  honest  mis- 
takes, and  while  you  may  not  agree  with  m« 
In  specific  instances,  I  believe  you  wou!d 
want  your  Representative  to  go  Into  thesa 
matters  Independently  with  an  open  mind 
and  try  to  reach  a  fair  and  Just  conclusion. 

Thanking  you  very*  much  for  your  letter 
of  Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Loins  Lttdlow. 
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or  SMITH-COHMAIXT  ACT  QElCANm) 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Friday, 
May  5,  1044) 

Mr.  LtTDtxjw.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend  of 
both  labor  and  management  I  rise  today 
to  urge  Congress  to  repeal  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally Act  and  to  do  It  Immediately  before 
the  pernicious  effects  of  that  act  become 
more  widespread. 

The  act  stands  Indicted  and  convicted  of 
two  major  crimes  against  public  welfare,  as 
follows: 

1.  It  has  cast  unwarranted  reflection  on 
the  masses  of  American  latxir  who  have  ac- 
complished the  greatest  war-production  rec- 
ord of  all  time. 

a.  It  Is  doing  Incalculable  damage  to  the 
relations  between  Government  and  Indtistry. 

I  have  deep  feelings  on  this  score  because 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  representative  of  citi- 
zens I  feel  very  keenly  my  obligation  to  do 
everything  I  possibly  can  to  protect  civil 
liberties  and  free  enterprise  and  no  matter 
what  may  come  I  am  going  to  be  true  to  that 
obligation. 

I  think  It  is  now  pretty  clear  that  the  seal 
of  lalMr  baiters  overreached  Itself  when  It 
forced  th*  passage  of  the  Smlth-Connally 
Act. 

uiBoa'B  oazAT  paxt  ih  winniko  the  wae 

(In  tb*  House  of  B*prs*entatlve*,  Thtirsday, 
March  16.  1»44) 

Mr.  LtTVLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received 
a  very  significant  letter  from  Donald  M.  Nel- 
son, Chairman  of  th*  War  Production  Board, 
which  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  part 
labor  has  performed  In  producing  the  Imple- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  win  the  war. 

This  letter  from  tti*  man  on  whom  rest* 
the  tremendotis  rssponslbllity  of  seeing  that 
the  war  production  program  Is  carried  out 
satisfactorily  ought,  I  think,  to  bring  about 
two  distinct  and  positive  results. 

1.  It  should  Immediately  put  an  end  for 
all  time  to  the  luthlnkable,  un-American, 
totalitarian  proposal  to  draft  latxir  In  the 
United  States. 

3.  It  should  be  helpful  in  bring  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Smit^-ConnaUy  Act  and  the 
wholly  uncalled  for  and  unwarranted  Injus- 
tice which  labor  as  a  whole  has  had  to  suffer 
by  the  passage  of  that  act.  I  believe  Mr. 
Nelson's  letter  demonstrates  two  facts  con- 
clusively— 

First.  That  the  proponents  of  the  Austln- 
Wadsworth  universal  national  conscription 
bill,  otherwise  known  as  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  and  the  labor  draft,  or  forced  labor, 
bill  do  not  have  a  leg  to  swnd  on. 

Second  That  the  passage  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  bill  was  a  cruel,  stinging  Insult  to 
honest  patriotic  labor  which  has  made  a 
record  of  production  beyond  all  comparison. 

I  hav*  promptly  referred  Chairman  Nel- 
son's letter  to  the  committees  that  are  con- 
sidering the  Austln-WadEworth  bUl  and  the 
bills  that  have  been  Introduced  to  repeal  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act  and  I  shall  follow  up 
and  see  that  the  letter  receives  the  attention 
Its  importance  merits. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Chairman  Nelson 
asking  him  to  give  me  the  true  picture  of 
labor's  performance  in  producing  the  Imple- 
ments of  war.  If  It  was  a  bad  picture.  I 
wanted  to  know  It  and  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
It  was  a  pleasing  picture.  I  wanted  the  facts 
so  that.  In  Justice  to  labor.  I  might  present 
the  truth  to  the  House  and  to  the  country. 
In  his  reply  Mr.  Nelson  says  It  is  his  firm 
belief  thst  American  l&bot  has  done  a 
trul:  splendid  Job  In  war  production  and 
that  labor  has  met  the  heavy  responsibilities 
with  real  patriotism  and  determination. 
Then  he  proceeds  to  present  statistics  of 
production  that  are  sta^erlng  In  their  Im- 
mensity. 

But  I  think  the  amazing  story  of  labor's 
part  In  the  war  effort  Is  best  told  in  Mr. 


Nelson's  own  words.     Els  lettw  to  m*  Is  M 
follows: 

Wax  PaooocnoN  Boazo, 
Washinffton.  D.  C.  March  i,  1944. 
Hon.  Lotns  Ltn)Low. 

House  of  Jiepresentativea. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dcaa'Mx.  Lttdlow:  Thank  you  for  telling 
me  alMut  your  plan  to  make  an  address  on 
labor's  part  in  the  production  of  the  Imple- 
ments of  war.  I  hope  that  the  following  ma- 
terial will  be  of  some  use  to  you: 

You  ask  my  opinion  as  to  the  part  labor 
has  performed  In  war  production.  Taking 
the  production  program  as  a  whole,  and  con- 
sidering all  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  Amer- 
ican labor  has  done  a  truly  splendid  Job  In 
war  production.  Labor  and  management 
alike  have  of  course  l>een  under  great  pressure 
dm  ing  the  last  2  years  and  have  had  to  work 
at  very  high  tension.  Mistakes  have  been 
made,  naturally,  and  the  strain  which  Is  nor- 
mal at  a  time  like  this  has  from  time  to  time 
brctight  about  unfortunate  misunderstand- 
ings and  disagreements;  yet  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  look  at  the  great  volume  of  pro- 
duction that  has  been  achieved  since  Pearl 
Harbor  without  realizing  that  labor  has  met 
the  heavy  responsibilities  with  real  patriotism 
and  determination.  The  Important  thing  Is 
that  the  Job  is  being  done. 

The  production  of  arms  and  munitions 
since  Pearl  Harbor  has  very  substantially  ex- 
ceeded even  the  most  optimistic  ezpectstlons 
any  of  us  had  before  this  country  got  Into 
th*  war.  In  1041,  for  example,  when  what 
then  appeared  to  b*  a  very  large  defens*  pro- 
gram was  twder  way  this  coiwtry  produced 
munitions  valu*d  at  less  than  •S.OOO.OOOXNX). 
In  1943  that  figure  was  raised  to  S3 1.238,000,- 
000,  while  in  1043  it  stood  at  more  than 
$57,622,000,000.  1  do  not  believe  that  any- 
one In  th*  fall  of  1941  antlcipatad  that  such 
prodigious  increases  —  properly  balanced 
among  the  hundreds  of  different  categories— ' 
could  be  achieved  so  rapidly. 

The  following  figures  showing  Increases 
mads  In  different  categories  of  production 
may  be  of  interest  to  you : 

From  July  1940  through  December  1041  we 
produced  23.200  military  airplanes.  In  1042 
we  produced  47,000.  In  1043  we  produced 
85.900. 

From  July  1940  through  December  1041  we 
turned  out  4.300  tanks.  In  1942  we  made 
23.900.     In  1943  we  made  29,500. 

From  July  1940  through  December  1941  this 
country  manufactured  126,100  machine  guns. 
In  1942  we  made  666,800.  In  1943  we  made 
830.400. 

From  Jtily  1040  through  Decemtier  1941  w* 
made  870.500  rifles  and  carbines.  In  1942  we 
made  1.552.000.     In  1048  we  made  6.634.000 

In  small -arms  ammunition  1.200.000.000 
rounds  were  produced  from  July  1040  through 
December  1941.  In  1942  there  were  produced 
0.800.000.000  rounds.  In  1043  production  was 
19.700XX)0.000  rounds. 

We  had  produced  one  piece  of  self-propelled 
artillery  by  the  end  of  1941.  In  1942,  8.300 
were  prodticed  and  in  1043  prodtictlon  was 
22.300. 

By  the  end  of  1041.  370.000  displacement 
tons  of  naval  ships  had  Iseen  constructed.  In 
1942  this  figure  was  raised  to  865,000  displace- 
ment tons,  and  the  displacement  tonnage 
constructed  In  1943  stood  at  2.618,000. 

I  trtist  that  this  material  will  be  of  some 
use  to  you  in  your  speech. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DOMALO  M.  Nelsow, 

Chairman. 

vox  rooD  stTBsmizs 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Tuesday, 

November  23,  1943) 

Mr.  LuBLow.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  voting  on  thla 

bill  today  to  put  an  absolute  ban  on  subsidies 

I  am  restricted  to  a  eboloe  lietwean  two  evUa. 


It  1«  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  «on- 
fronts  us.  We  must  vote  either  for  subsUUs* 
or  for  Inflation .  There  Is  no  other  cholc*. 
If  subaldles  go  out,  Infiatlon  comes  In.  There 
Is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  about  that.  Mem- 
bers who  vote  to  pass  this  bill  to  outlaw 
subsidies  may  honestly  say  that  they  are  not 
In  favor  of  Inflation  but  that  la  exactly  what 
they  will  be  voting  for. 

I  hate  subsidies.  No  Meml>er  who  votes 
today  to  put  a  ban  on  subsidies  hates  them 
any  more  than  I  do,  but  there  is  on*  thing  I 
hate  more  than  subsidies  and  that  is  infla- 
tion that  would  crush  the  heart  out  of  every 
person  In  this  country  who  is  on  a  fixed  In- 
come and  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  un- 
speakable disaster  we  will  be  inviting  If  this 
bill  becomes  a  law. 

I  l}elleve  that  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances the  country  Is  now  facing  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  would  be  a  major  blow  to  tb* 
poor  and  middle  classes  and  a  calamity  to 
the  entire  Nation  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
immediately  start  an  upward  spiral  of  prices, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee.  I 
would  not  think  of  voting  for  a  continuance 
of  limited  subsidies  If  I  were  not  positively 
certain  that  by  discarding  subsidlss  we  aliall 
get  something  infinitely  worse. 

The  administration  has  a  definite  plan  to 
keep  prices  at  the  present  lev^i.  or  lower.  I 
am  not  going  to  vot*  to  destroy  that  plan. 
I  am  not  going  to  cast  a  vote  that  would 
break  down  that  dam  and  open  the  way  to 
galloping,  run-away  infiatlon  and  an  orgy  of 
rising  prloss.  Representing  a  great  oonstmi- 
ing  district  I  feel  that  I  would  be  recreant  to 
the  trtist  vested  m  m*  If  I  did  not  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  keep  the  essential 
items  of  the  cost  of  living  within  th*  m*aas 
of  th*  mnssss  of  tbs  p*opl*. 

PO*  NATIONAL  TOX7TH  AOMnmTBATUMV 
nUININO  PaOOBAM 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Monday. 
June  28.  1943) 

Mr.  LiTDLOw.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  short  time 
Congress  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  It  will  de- 
termine whether  or  not  that  Admin  istratioa 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944  shall  train  ap- 
proximately 600.000  youths  In  Industrial  pur- 
suits and  thus  make  them  effective  contrib- 
utors to  our  natio.-ir'  war  economy  and 
useful  and  efficient  members  of  society.  I 
hope  that  Congress  will  say  to  the  NatlotuU 
Youth  Administration:  "You  may  contintis 
yotir  training  program.  You  are  doing  a 
good  work." 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  a  voice  and 
Influence  I  am  exercising  the  same  In  behalf 
of  a  continuation  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
program. 

I  say  this  notwlthstaiullng  there  is  no  on* 
in  Congress,  I  believe,  who  has  a  greater  d*. 
sire  than  I  have  to  see  that  economy  In  gov- 
ernment Is  effected  and  that  In  every  possibl* 
Instance  duplication  and  overlapping  are 
eliminated.  It  has  been  argued  that  since 
there  are  half  a  dozen  agencies  in  the  field  ot 
vocational  training  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration might  well  be  aboUshed  and  th* 
trainees  taken  over  under  other  agencies, 
but  I  find  on  very  thorough  Investigation 
that  there  are  two  sound  arguments  against 
that  proposal.  One  Is  that  the  N.  Y.  A. 
training  program  is  a  going  program  that  Is 
proceeding  at  full  speed  in  turning  out  effi- 
cient trainees  and  constantly  Infiltrating 
them  Into  plants  all  over  the  cotmtry  where 
they  are  vitally  needed  and  to  disrupt  that 
program  now  would  slow  up  the  war  effort 
and  do  much  tiarm.  The  other  argument  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
program  Is  that  there  is  no  other  program 
Just  like  it.  It  enters  into  a  different  field 
and  taps  a  potential  source  of  timber  foe 
skilled  manpower  and  womanpower  tliat  la 
not  reached  by  any  other  training  ageney. 
I  find  that  while  It  embraces  persons  of  all 
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wtthin  the  MOfW  of  lU  utlTlties  It  Is 
In  nuuiy  liMt«iw  tta*  only  agency  through 
which  lf«BfOM  am  obtain  the  technical  and 
TOMtlonal  training  which  they  dcsln  and  to 
which  they  arc  entitled. 

If  the  IVatlonml  Youth  Administration 
tralDlnt  pcogram  Is  to  ha  nvcd  it  must  ba 
iTbs  attiMtlon  requires  immedl- 
Tb«  bUl  la  now  pending  in  the 
I  aad  will  bs  votsd  on  aoon.  I  have  had 
eonfervncM  with  the  junior  Senator 
tram  New  York,  In  charge  of  the  bill,  and  he 
tclla  me  the  vote  wUl  be  very  cloae.  Z  take 
CMstoo  to  sogasst  to  Members  of  the 
that  jrou  do  not  depend  on  letters,  or 
on  the  telephone,  but  that  you  go  In 
to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
see  the  SsoMon  froa  your  States  and  urge 
to  SMppctt  tlM  bill  to  continue  the 
Youth    Administration's    Ualnlng 


Foa  comcuMiTT  FAcmms 

(In  ths  Bouse  of  Representatives.  Wednesday, 
Iftfch  8.  1944) 

CbaJaman,  child  delln- 
m  peak  nerer  before  real- 
aor  dreamed  of  In  this  country.    It  has 
the  all-time  high.    In  Its  early  stages 
the  rapid  growth  of  child  delinquency  created 
It  and  DOW  It  has  become  frlght- 

AU  of  U8  are  votlxtf  without  hesitation  and 
Vttboat  stint  the  billions  to  win  the  war  so 
as  to  aaake  dvUlaatloa  safe  and  sectire  in  the 
agss  to  eoofM.  While  we  are  doing  that  I 
UUak  It  Is  altogether  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  vote  a  few  millions  to  cure  Instead 
of  to  kllL  We  are  the  guardians  of  posterity 
Bad  we  have  a  rs^ponsihllity  to  see  that  the 
ataUdrso  of  America  do  not  suffer  spiritual 
blight  and  decadence  as  a  result  of  ooodltions 
Which  it  is  within  our  power  to  remedy. 

We  wlU  be  very  derelict  In  duty  if  in  the 
face  of  mounting  Juvenile  crime  which  al- 
laatfy  has  passsd  all  known  bounds  we  destroy 
the  chlld-care  projects  of  the  communlty- 
tadlltles  program  by  withdrawing  the  means 
to  eaaUa  tbsm  to  carry  them  oo. 
do  BO  fraatar  afsrvlce  to  our  chlN 
drtn  who  anil  be  our  leaders  of  toaiorrow  and 
wtto  Deed  to  be  strong  and  reliant  to  cope 
With  the  momentous  problems  of  poeterity. 

Tbe  appropriation  of  1127.800.000  carried  to 
this  bill  for  community  facilities  Is  not  as 
■mem  IB  nay  optxkkoa,  as  might  wisely  and 
JMHrioaaly  ba  spent  la  providing  tbe  tacuiues 
..JA  MMeb  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  so  much 
but  It  will  cover  sxisting  eonunlt* 
lU  and  Will  pronds  •18.194.000  of  new 
to  meet  eontingvnctss  that  will  arise. 
estlRMts  was  8180.000,000,  aad 
«a  bad  dsilnita  asauranoa  that  it  wa  pmatad 
that  aaouBl  It  trawM  aleas  %ba 
Hm  ■flMf  «8«M  Bot  return  tor 
t  aolad  IB  cawBlttee  tot  the  appropriation  of 
llM  full  Budget  esttaMte.  which  would  cod> 
the  balance  o(  tbe  authorisation  of 
No  ana  wanta  to  sse  approprta« 
tban  1 4to^  but  I  do  not  want 
at  Iba  awsBss  of  our  ebiMran. 


roa  Ksraat.  or  rou  tax 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  voice  and  my 
TOles  I  have  dODe  everything  I  possibly 
could  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the 
Iniquitous  poll  tax.  It  is  unthinkable  to 
aw  that  our  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dyinf  oo  the  twttle  fronts  to  preserve  our 
free  institutions  should  be  denied  the 
freedom  of  voting  for  candidates  of  their 
choice  to  manage  those  institutions. 
roa  Bcrm  pat  fob  postal  sitrLOTna 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  better 
pny  for  postal  employees  who  were  for 
B  time  the  "forgotten  men"  in 
pay  scale.  I  am  now  heartily 
tupporting  R.  R.  4601.  which  proposes  to 


come 
aid 

that 


give  to  postal  em 
pay  that  Is  so  genera 
plo3mient   and  other 
Government. 
roa  rAiB  nci%oTicnrT 

(In  the  House  of 

Blayie.  1 

Idr.  LiTDLOW.  Mr 
the  evidence  that  has 
our  committee  hearings 
recttons  convinces  me 
ment  Practice  Commlttei 
standing  Job  in  promotini 
improving  and  sustainini 
tenth  or  more  of  our 
the  minority  groups,  and 
serves  of  manpower  bo 
the  war  that  would 
tutapped.    Sincerely 
the  Conunlttee  on  Fair 
Is  a  vital  war  agency,  I 
ment  striking  it  down 
and  that  it  will  be  imp 
funds  carried  In  this  bill 
mum  to  enable  It  to  carry 


ploy^  the  overtime 

in  defense  em- 

)ranches   of   the 


FSUTTICa  COMIOTTSS 

Repres  mtatlves,  Friday, 
914) 


Chain  aan 


,.  on  the  whole, 
to  me  through 
from  all  other  dl- 
the  Fair  Employ- 
ia  doing  an  out- 
national  unity.  In 
the  morale  of  the 
p^ple  who  comprise 
in  opening  up  re- 
m|ich  needed  to  win 
have  remained 
I  do,  that 
oyment  Practice 
that  the  amend- 
not  be  adopted 
emented  with  the 
'  rhich  are  the  mini- 
on Its  work. 


other  rise 
beli  !Vlng. 
Biiplc 
ho  )e 

«lll 


LABoa's  ArpaovAL  or  mt  ^  iroax  in  congkzss 


Labor,  the  organ  ol 
brotherhoods,     printed 
article  on  the  front  pa^e 
March  25.  1944: 


SE  nan 


ii 


Some  time  ago  Congre 
Democrat.  Indiana, 
House  Appropriations 
Donald  M.  Nelson.  Director 
duction  Board,  for  a  "tru  ! 
performance  In  producing 
war." 

Before   entering 
Washington    newspaper 
a  good  one.    Carrying  his 
paperman   over   to   his 
when  he  wants  to  know 
goes  to  the  fountaln-hea( 

He  addressed  his  inqulr 
Nelson  Is  In  a  position  to 
what  labor  has  done  than 
official. 

"If  the  labor  picture  Is 
it,"  Ludlow  wrote  Nelson, 
hand.  It  Is  a  pleasing 
facts  so  that,  In  Justice 
sent  the  truth  to  ths 
country." 


BVLXNDD  JOS 


Here  la  irtMt  Nelson  retailed 

"It  la  aqr  firm  belief 
has  done  a  truly  splendid 
tlon.    I  do  not  sse  how 
the  great  volume  of  production 
aohlavad  stnaa  Pearl  Uarbw 
that  labor  baa  att  its 
with  real  patriotism  and 
imporunt  thing  is  that 

**The  production  of 
since  Fsarl  Harbor  has  s' 
even  the  ooost  optinUstic 
us  had  bstora  thU  country 

NelsaB  baeksd  thU  su 
showing  output  of  all 
tsnals  "that  IS  staggerlni 

In  presenting  Nelson's 
Ltnajow  declared  it 
distinct  and  positive 


resu  ts 


AM  XMD  TO  LAai  d  OaATT 


to 


"1.  It  should  Immediately 
all  time  to  the  unthinkable 
totalitarian  proposal 
United  SUtes. 

"2.  It  should  be  helpfu 
the  repeal  of  the  Smith -C^nnally 
wholly  uncalled-for  and 
tlce  which  labor  as  a 
by  the  passage  of  that  aci 

LoDLow  declared  that 
vocates  of  the  Austin-WaUsworth 
scriptlon  proposal  "vrlthou  t 


who  e 


the  21  railroad 

the     following 

of  its  issue  of 


Lotns  Ludlow. 
leadliig  member  of  the 
Committee,  called  on 
of  the  War  Pro- 
picture  of  labor's 
the  implements  of 

Congress   LiTDLOw   was   a 

<  Drrespondent — and 

;ralnlng  as  a  news- 

wmaking   duties, 

bout  a  subject  he 

for  his  facts. 

to  Nelson  because 

know  more  about 

>robabty  any  other 

qsd.  I  vrant  to  know 

If,  on  ths  other 

picture,  I  want  the 

1 1  labor,  I  may  pre- 

louse  and  to  the 


Dam 


tl  at  American  labor 

Job  In  war  prcduo- 

1  nyone  can  look  at 

that  has  bsen 

without  realising 

responsibilities 

c^termlnaUon.    The 

Job  ts  being  done. 

and  munitions 

ulktantiaUy  sxoeeded 

xpecuuoaa  any  of 

got  Into  war." 
ment  with  flgxirec 
of  war  ma- 
in lu  Immensity.'* 
etter  to  the  House, 
bring  about  two 


biivy 

tl^» 
ar  ns 


caiFgonee 


"shou  d 


put  an  end  for 

un-American. 

Iraft  labor  In  the 

In  bringing  about 

Act  and  the 

inwarranted  Injus- 

has  had  to  suffer 


]  Felson 


has  left  ad- 
labor  con- 
a  leg  to  stand  on." 


He  added  that  the  passage  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act  "was  a  cruel,  stinging  insult  to 
honest,  patriotic  labor,  which  has  made  a 
record  of  production  beyond  all  comparison."* 
The  "amazing  story"  recited  by  Nelson, 
LtTOLOw  contended,  should  result  In  the  Im- 
mediate repeal  of  the  Smith-Connally  Act 
and  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  give  any  con- 
sideration to  the  Austin-Wadsworth  measure. 


A  Messaf e  for  Wives  and  Infants  of  Men 
in  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  freo 
maternity  care  for  wives  of  men  in  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  and  free  medical 
and  nursing  care  for  their  babies  is  now 
provided  through  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health  as  a  result  of  money 
given  to  this  State  by  Congress.  This 
Congress  appropriated  $5,600,000  for  that 
purpose  in  the  spring  of  1943  and  they 
appropriated  an  additional  $18,600,000 
for  the  same  purpose  October  1,  1943. 

Under  this  plan,  a  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
in  the  lower  four  ranks  of  the  service 
may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a  quali- 
fied doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the  doctor's 
o£Dce.  These  lower  four  ranks  include 
in  the  Army,  private,  private  first  class, 
corporal,  and  sergeant;  in  the  Navy  it 
includes  men  in  the  seventh  to  the  fourth 
pay  grade. 

At  childbirth,  whether  the  wife  of  the 
man  in  service  stays  at  home  or  goes  to 
a  hospital,  she  and  her  baby  can  receive 
free  medical  and  nursing  care.  Completo 
maternity  care  is  provided.  Including  b 
physical  examination  6  weeks  after  the 
baby  is  born.  Besides  all  this,  the  baby 
is  entitled  to  free  medical  care  during 
the  first  year  of  life. 

XMrOITANT  TO  rOtXOW  RVLCa 

Wives  of  servicemen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  sol 
down  for  this  free  medical  attention. 
The  rules  set  down  in  Wisconsin  art 
clearly  stated  and  must  be  met  in  order 
to  receive  this  care  and  service.  The 
wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the  first 
sign  of  pregnancy.  She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  an  application  form 
to  apply  for  this  free  service.  If  the 
doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks,  write 
to  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health, 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health.  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  and  ask  them  to  rush  a  blank 
to  you.  Fill  out  the  application  blank 
carefully.  Be  sure  to  Include  your  hus- 
band's serial  number.  The  wife  fills  in 
part  1  of  the  blank.  Ask  your  doctor 
to  fill  in  part  2  at  once  and  rush  to 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  approval. 

APPLY    EAILT 

It  is  important  that  wives  apply  for 
this  in  early  pregnancy.  The  State  board 
of  health  will  not  approve  payment  of 
the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any  service  be- 
fore the  application  is  made  out.    It  is 
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Important  that  the  application  be  made 
at  the  first  sign  of  pregnancy.  In  case  of 
an  emergency  be  sure  that  the  doctor 
makes  application  for  you  within  46 
hours  after  the  service  is  rendered.  If 
the  application  is  not  made  within  48 
hours,  no  bills  for  medical  or  hospital 
service  will  be  paid.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  to  get  the  application  filled  out 
and  sent  in  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
Sse  your  doctor  at  the  first  sign  of  preg- 
nancy and  apply  for  this  free  service. 

Wives  can  see  their  regular  family 
doctor  for  this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  a  special  or  certain  doctor  to  get  this 
aid.  It  Is  most  important  that  wives  of 
servicemen  remember  that  no  payment 
for  any  such  service  will  be  made  prior 
to  the  filing  of  an  application,  in  other 
words,  no  application — no  aid.  It  is 
tragic  to  be  refused  this  aid  simply  be- 
cause no  application  was  made  before- 
hand. 

cbaigxs  paid  through  btatt  boahd  of 
'hxalth 

The  charges  for  this  medical,  hospital, 
and  surgical  attention  are  paid  through 
the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health.  Madison.  Wis.  The  charges  are 
paid  directly  to  the  hospital  and  the  doc- 
tor and  the  nurse.  No  money  is  given  to 
the  wife.  No  serviceman's  wife  need 
worry  about  proper  medical  care,  Infant 
care,  or  hospital  care  in  the  event  of  a 
birth  if  she  acquaints  herself  with  this 
free  service  and  makes  proper  applica- 
tion before  the  event  rather  than  after. 
Pregnant  wives  can  get  prenatal  care  as 
well. 


WHAT 


tvtca  wrraa  can  czpsct 


Complete  medical  service,  for  ma- 
ternity patients  during  the  prenatal 
period,  childbirth,  and  6  weeks  thero- 
After— Including  cai%  of  compllcatloiis, 
operations,  postpartum  examination— 
acd  to  the  newborn  Infant. 

Health  supervision  for  infants,  usually 
provided  In  childbirth  conferences. 

Nursing  care,  in  the  home,  through  the 
local  health  department  Including  bed- 
side nursing  care  as  noooistry— for  the 
mother,  before,  during,  and  after  child- 
birth and  for  the  baby  during  the  first 
jrear  of  life. 

Hospital  care,  tn  wards  or  at  war  rates, 
for  maternity  patients  and  infants.  The 
funds  cannot  be  used  In  part  payment 
for  more  expensive  hospital  accommo- 
dations. A  minimum  stay  of  10  days  in 
the  hospital  after  childbirth  is  arranged 
If  possible.  Hospital  care  may  be  au- 
thorised in  any  hospitals  where  the  ma- 
ternity and  pediatric  services  have  been 
aporored  by  the  State  health  agency. 

Remember  that  this  service  is  availa- 
ble only  to  the  wives  of  the  men  who  are 
In  the  four  lower  ranks  of  service.  It 
does  not  apply  to  the  wives  of  commis- 
sioned officers  or  to  the  wives  of  the 
higher  ranking  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. 


CCmCMMSB  8ST   TIP   THIS 


VIC'S 


The  money  for  this  service  is  available 
by  acts  of  Congress  passed  this  year, 
1S43.  Yotu*  present  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $24,200,000  fdr  this 
service.  I  would  like  to  see  service- 
men's wives  learn  about  this  help  and 
make  use  of  it.     Should  any  questions 


arise  ask  your  doctor  or  nurse  about  It 
and  if  they  do  not  have  the  information 
write  your  Congressman  about  it — ad- 
dress your  letter:  Congressman  Alvin  E. 
O'KoMSKi.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  O.  C. 


SabTertrre  Attempts  To  Control  Elections 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ciller  j  seemed  to  be  very  much 
irritated  because  the  Dies  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  had 
caught  Sidney  Hillman.  the  Russian-born 
head  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, reaching  across  State  lines,  and 
laying  himself  liable  to  prosecution  in 
the  State  courts  by  attempting  to  con- 
trol State  primaries  through  corrupt 
methods. 

He  has  stepped  into  a  trap  now.  When 
he  reaches  across  into  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. Alabama,  Mississippi,  Maine,  Cali- 
fornia, or  Oregon,  to  corrupt  the  elec- 
torate in  the  congressional  and  senatorial 
primaries,  he  subjects  himself  to  prose- 
cution under  State  laws,  and  he  is  likely 
to  find  himself  inspecting  the  Inside  of 
one  of  our  Jails  or  penitentiaries. 

He  is  trying  to  build  himself  up  Into  a 
dictator— a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini— by 
shaking  down  the  unprotected  laborers 
In  the  C.  I.  O.  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves—calling strikes  If  they  do  not 
pay— and  using  that  money  to  try  to  get 
political  control  of  this  country.  What 
does  bo  care  how  many  of  our  boys  die 
for  the  want  of  weapons  or  for  the  lack 
of  medicines  as  a  result  of  those  strikes. 
so  long  as  he  gets  the  funds  to  carry  on 
his  subversive  campaign? 

It  is  openly  charged  that  he  Is  sending 
money  into  Mississippi  now.  Into  the  dis- 
trict which  I  reprotont,  to  try  to  control 
our  white  prlmartos,  and  that  a  cerUIn 
Negro  organisation  in  New  York  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  They  want  to  force 
Negro  equality  onto  the  white  people  of 
the  South. 

Already  the  honest,  patriotic,  white 
eltiaens  of  the  district,  whose  sons  are 
now  fighting  the  batUes  of  this  NaUon 
abroad,  to  preserve  the  very  institutions 
Sidney  Hillman  and  his  gang  would  de- 
stroy, are  watching  out  for  anyone 
handling  these  corrupt  funds. 

Every  sheriff,  every  constable,  every 
marshal,  and  every  law-abiding  cltiaen. 
as  well  as  the  P.  B.  I.,  is  on  the  lookout. 
Anyone  caught  handling  these  filthy 
funds  will  be  dealt  with  eccordlngly. 

The  patriotic  people  of  the  district  I 
represent  are  not  for  sale;  and  they  are 
not  willing  to  sell  the  blood  of  their  sons 
who  are  In  this  war.  as  they  would  be 
doing  if  they  took  this  filthy  money  in 
exchange  for  their  votes  or  to  pay  for 
their  aid  or  support. 
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What  tbe  Disabled  Veteran  SboaU  Kmw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


or  wnooNBN 


IN  THE  RODfiB  OP 


ATTVIB 


Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  If  you 
are  discharged  or  separated  from  the 
Army  with  a  disabihty  due  to  service, 
you  may  be  entitled  to  disability  benefits, 
including  a  pension. 

THS    VnVBANS'    AOMXinSTaATTOW 

As  you  probably  know,  benefits  and 
pensions  for  veterans  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  is  this  Government  agency  that  will 
handle  your  claims,  will  decide  the 
amount  of  the  pension,  and  will  handle 
all  details  of  this  and  other  benefits  to 
which  you  and  your  dependents  may  be 
entitled.  You  should  always  write  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  direct  and  not 
to  the  War  Department  about  these  mat- 
ters. Veterans  of  Wisconsin  should  do 
business  with  Veterans'  Administration, 
Wood,  Wis. 

FSLZMa    TOVB    CLAIM 

If  you  are  being  discharged  because 
of  a  disability,  you  will  be  advised  of 
your  right  to  file  a  claim  for  pension 
and.  If  you  wish,  assisted  in  making  ap* 
plication  for  this  benefit  t>efore  you  leave 
the  Army. 

The  proper  form  for  making  applica- 
tion for  disability  pension  Is  V.  A.  526. 
You  can  make  a  claim  on  this  f oim  at  any 
time  after  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
Uve  duty.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at 
any  Army  Installation,  from  any  Red 
Cross  offlce.  or  from  any  offloe  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  At  any  of 
these  places  you  can  obtain  whatever 
help  you  need  in  filling  out  the  form. 

Even  though  you  sign  a  statement,  at 
the  time  of  your  discharge,  saying  that 
you  do  not  desire  to  file  application  for 
pension,  this  will  not  prevent  you  from 
filing  a  claim  at  any  later  date. 

OfBcers  released  because  of  dtitabillty 
and  not  entitled  to  retirement  pay.  have 
the  right  to  file  a  claim  for  dlsabllitj 
pension  and  have  their  rights  to  thlg 
benefit  determined  by  tbe  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration. 

HANXtLnra  TOUICtAm 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
secure  benefits,  and  you  are  adviaod  not 
to  do  so.  Nevertlteless,  it  is  your  right 
to  employ  legal  assistance  if  you  want  to. 
Fees  for  legal  services  on  pension  claims 
are  limited  by  law. 

You  may  consult  your  local  chapter  of 
Red  Cross,  the  nearest  offlce  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  other  organi- 
sations approved  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  advice  and  aid  in  con- 
nection with  your  claim  for  benefliiL 
This  win  be  fiu-nished  to  you  free. 


TOOB  "C" 

The  first  claim  filed  by  a  veteran  to 
assigned  a  claim  number.  This  ts  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  "C"  number.  It 
never  changes.  AU  later  claims  will 
come  under  this  "C"  niunber  regardl&M 
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of  when  the  disability  ulses.  The  Vet- 
terans'  Administration  thus  maintains  a 
continuous  record  in  one  file.  Further 
claims  should  never  be  submitted  as  if 
they  were  original  proceedings,  but  sdl 
•taould  bear  the  first  "C"  number  as- 
ijgDed.  To  save  time  and  trouble  in 
bandllns  your  papers,  keep  a  record  of 
your  "C"  number  Just  as  you  should  do 
with  your  Army  serial  number. 

TsnaAaMT  MMnnasaAnoN  makes  rttua, 

UTMIOW  -WOT  THS  AkMT 

Tour  Army  medical  board  makes  a  re- 
poi  t  on  your  disability,  but  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  pension  or  other  benefits 
rests  with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Ev?n  though  an  Army  medical  board 
had  decided  against  you,  you  have  the 
privilege  of  fUing  a  claim  directly  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  if  you  dis- 
agree and  believe  that  you  are  entitled 
to  dlsabiUty  benefits. 

No  soldier  needs  to  be  reminded  that 
an  undeserving  claim  wastes  the  time  of 
ofBciaUs  and  delays  the  rights  of  other 
men.  But  do  not  hesitate  to  make  ap- 
plication when  you  believe  that  your 
claim  is  fair  and  proper. 

OM  BBCCKS  or  BOABnJTT 

are  baaed  upon  the  percent- 
age of  disability  and  run  from  10  percent 
to  100  percent  In  multiples  of  10.  For 
Instance,  a  veteran  with  10  percent  dls- 
ablhty  will  receive  a  monthly  sum  equal 
to  10  percent  of  that  granted  for  total 
disability.  In  addition,  there  are  special 
rates  and  allowances  for  specific  injur- 
ies and  more  seriously  disabling  condi- 
tlona.  No  additional  diaabUlty  pension 
U  payable  for  dependents. 
mmtom  tAais  on  rauiAitxirr  and  totai. 

lUSAaiUTT 

Should  a  veteran  of  this  war  become 
disabled  to  a  degree  where  he  cannot  be- 
come gainfully  employed,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  although  this  is  not  in  any 
way  related  to  his  service.  This  pension 
amounts  to  $50  per  month. 

araaKAX.  nanca. 

,  AND  K}  VOaTB 

If  you  should  ever  need  further  hos- 
piUl  care  for  a  disability  incurred  In  line 
of  duly  in  the  service,  it  will  be  provided 
upon  request  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. You  will  be  given  proper  hos- 
pitalization and  free  transportation  to 
th«  appropriate  hospital.  Your  own 
•btltty  to  pay  has  no  bearing  on  this 


HOSTTTAL    nSATMSKT, 

vrmAHS'  nouu 


If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental 
care  not  requiring  hospitalisation,  this 
too  will  be  provided.  This  service  In- 
cludes medicine,  appliances,  bridgework. 
and  so  t'orth.  but.  of  course,  the  condition 
must  have  been  caused  or  aggravated  In 
line  of  duty  by  your  military  service. 

Any  veteran  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  a  Uvlng.  and  Is  without 
I  of  support  may  apply  for 
to  one  of  the  numerous  Vet- 
erans' Homes  located  throughout  the 
country. 


TWAiNnta  rot  a  ifKW  joa 

If   your   service-connected    disability 

P8«wla  yoM  from  working  at  your  old 

|(^  yoa  can  probably  be  taught  a  new 

occupation  in  which  your  disability  will 


not  hinder  you.    This 
vocational  training  anf 
thousands  of  veterans 
cal  handicaps,  to  adjust 
civil  life,  and  to  regain 
power.     You  may   evei 
return  to  your  old  Job 
disability. 

While  getting  this  spefcial 
may  receive  compensation 
your  pension  and  there 
ments  for  dependents, 
tion.  books,  supplies, 
paid  by  the  Governmen 

In  the  various  offices 
Administration  there 
will  aid  and  guide  you. 
a  program  to  fit  your 
the   necessary 
training.     Never  hesitate 
advice. 


t^hing  is  called 
it  is  enabling 
tojovercome  physi- 
themselves  to 
their  earning 
be  trained  to 
in  spite  of  your 


anl 


training  you 

in  addition  to 

are  added  ailot- 

Hxpenses  for  tul- 

equipment  are 


are 


arrange  nents 


PEMSIONS    rO«    DCCNOENTS 


Where  death  occurs, 
from   a   disability   due 
widow,  children,  and 
may  make  a  claim   fo 
Veterans'  Administrati(Jn 
quires  proper  proof  of 
such  claims.    This  agaiji 
wisdom  of  keeping  your 
ing  birth  and  marriag 
together  and  in  a  safe 
can  always  be  found. 

PKMSIONS   ABZ  SAtfCCUAIOCD 

Pension  payments  to  you  or  to  your 
beneficiaries  are  not  asiignable  and  are 
exempt  from  taxation —  ncluding  income 
tax— attachment,  levy,  )r  seizure,  either 
before  or  after  receipt.   '  These  provisions, 


of  the  Veterans' 

advisers  who 

vho  will  prepare 

needs,  and  make 

for    your 

to   ask  their 


after  discharge, 
to  service,  the 
d^ndent  parents 
pension.  The 
naturally  re- 
elatlonship  with 
emphasizes  the 
records.  Includ- 
certiflcates,  all 
)lace  where  they 


of  course,  do  not  apply 


to  property  pur- 


chased with  these  paymi  nts 


XMESGENCT 


Should  you  need  erne  gency  assistance 
between  the  time  of  yo  ir  discharge  and 
the  time  when  your  ca4e  can  be  adjudi 
cated  by  the  Veterans 
It  may  be  obtained  thi-ough  your  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  Assistance 
may  be  by  grant  or  bji 
upon  apparent  ability 
made  for  such  needs 
clothing,  and  fuel,  and 
curing  benefits  to  wh 
family  may  be  entitled 
such  assistance  should 


the  local  chapter  of  Re  1  Cross.    If  there 


Is  need  for  assistance 
dUcharge.  you  should 


Cross  field  director  at  y  )ur  station. 

If  veterans  have  an:   questions  about 
these  aids,  see  your  Re  I  Cross,  veterans' 


:ucr 


loan,  depending 
to  repay  and  Is 
as  shelter,  food. 
for  help  with  se- 
ch  you  or  your 
Application  for 
}e  made  through 


previous  to  your 
consult  the  Red 


American  Legion 
further  questions 
write  to  Con- 


service  officer,  or  local 
head.   If  you  have  any 
or  need  any  more  heto, 
gressman  Alvin  E.  CK  onski.  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washing  on,  D.  C. 

VTTSBAN  HAS  EIGHT  TO  AFPI  U.  BISABIUTT  lATIIfO 


In  quite  a  number 
disability  rating   handed 
Veterans'  Administratij>n 
this  case  the  veteran 
appead  the  decision,  bu 
be  made  within  1  ye«i 
tauat.    If  the  appecd  is 
year,  the  veterjui  loses 
peal. 


>f  cases  the  first 

down  by  the 

is  too  low.    In 

has  the  right  to 

this  appeal  must 

This  is  impor- 

Qot  filed  within  1 

his  right  to  ap- 


If  for  any  rea.son  any  vetaran  has  Just 
cause  for  complaint  regarding  the  dis- 
ability rating,  it  is  advisable  that  he  ap- 
peal at  once.  In  appealing  this  decision 
it  is  wise  to  get  a  doctor's  statement  that 
he  beheves  that  the  disability  rating 
given  is  too  low.  It  is  wise  also  to  get  a 
letter  from  the  head  of  your  American 
Legion  and  from  your  Red  Cross  chair- 
man or  county  veterans'  service  officer 
that  the  rating  is  too  low. 

Send  these  letters  together  with  your 
appeal  blank  filled  out  completely  to 
Congressman  Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  contact  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  appeal  the 
case  for  you. 


General  Somervell  Has  Done  Tmlj 
Great  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speal  er,  one  of 
the  truly  great  Jobs  of  this  war  has  been 
done  by  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell  and 
the  Army  Service  Forces.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  has  paid  fine  tribute  to 
General  Somervell  which  I  desire  to  In- 
clude ac  an  extension  of  my  remarks  In 
order  that  It  may  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
made  part  of  the  permanent  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

CEMntAL  SOMXSVZIX  AND  THE  ABMT  8EIVICS 
rOSCBS 

Back  of  the  combat  Invasion  troops  boring 
their  way  tbrough  Nazi  delenaes  in  Europe  la 
tbe  biggest  supply  job  of  all  btstory — tbe  task 
of  designing,  procurement,  manulacture, 
storage,  transportation  over  land  and  sea,  and 
distribution  of  tbe  myriads  of  weapons  and 
Items  of  supplies  to  Oghtlng  men  thousand! 
of  miles  away  when  they  need  It  and  where 
they  need  It. 

Heading  the  Army  Service  Forces  in  the 
planning  and  performance  of  this  gigantic 
feat  Is  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  an  Army 
engineer  whose  creed  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  word— "results." 

Since  his  graduation  from  tbe  United  States 
Military  Academy  In  1914  General  Somervell 
has  been  known  throughout  the  service  as  an 
oflBcer  whose  mind  and  energies  are  focused 
In  one  direction — to  get  results  on  the  task 
to  which  he  la  — Ignnrl  Today,  In  tbe  direc- 
tion of  this  blgyart-of  Jobs,  he  still  believes 
In  that  single  purpose  and  single  aim  and 
cautions  all  under  his  command  to  adhere  to 
It  regardless  of  side  Issues  of  expediency  or  In 
spite  of  public  or  private  criticism  of  their 
mottvee,  capacity,  or  even  integrity. 

This  concentration  on  results  has  ofttlmee 
brought  him  criticism,  but  it  also  has  brought 
recognition  from  those  who  know  the  whole 
story.  During  recent  hearings  on  the  gigantic 
War  Department  appropriations.  Representa- 
tive 9rAaifBi  of  Alabama,  speaking  to  General 
Somervell  In  committee  meeting,  said:  "It 
was  an  important  date  In  American  blstorj 
when  X3eneral  Uarshall  called  you  to  Wash- 
ington for  service.    His  ctiolce  tor  the  highly 
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Important  and  stupendous  task  was  a  happy 
one  for  America  and  for  freemen  etwywbese. 

When  this  war  is  over  and  we  understand  the 
problems  with  v/bich  we  have  been  con- 
fronted in  the  lltht  o<  history.  I  think  yotir 
conuibution  and  that  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces  will  constllute  the  greatest  sega  of 
World  War  No.  2."  ^^ 

In  his  Bdmlnlstratlon  of  personnel  nnder 
him.  General  Somervell  gives  tbe  wldeet  lati- 
tude oif  authority  and  expects  from  tbem  an 
exercise  of  InltlaUve  and  no  hesitation  about 
making  decision*.  He  leela  that  everyone  In 
bis  command  must  strive  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  supply  and  not  to  be  hlde-t>ound  or 
prejudiced  in  this  approach. 

**No  one  In  the  A.  S.  P.."  he  recently  told 
bis  personnel,  "Is  going  to  get  hung  for  taking 
action:  but  Inaction  cannot  and  will  not  be 
tolerated." 

Tbe  same  watchword  j  his  guiding  star  In 
his  efforts  to  keep  civilian  production  at  top 
speed.  He  has  spoken  out  both  against  man- 
agement and  employers  who  spend  too  much 
time  playing  golf  or  planning  for  post-war 
clTlItan  production,  as  well  as  against  labor's 
prcthjctlon  halting  strikes.  "If  we  lay  down 
our  tools  for  a  single  minute."  tbe  general 
says.  ~tt  may  be  too  late  for  victory  when 
•we  plcli  them  up  again." 

General  Somervell  has  no  patience  with 
anything  which  does  not  contribute  to  the 
war  effort.  Addressing  the  National  Assocla- 
tlcn  of  Manufacturers  recently,  he  discussed 
post-war  planning: 

"Until  our  big  }ob  Is  finished,  that  other 
job  must  renukln  in  second  place.  Let's  not 
scatter  our  energies.  Let's  not  devote  to 
millinery  the  time  and  energy  we  shoukl  be 
giving  to  st?el  helmeU.  Let's  think  ot 
camouflage,  not  coameUcs.  Let's  not  do  too 
much  dreaming  about  sports  roadsters  until 
we  have  all  the  Jeeps  we  need." 

Pxnther  discussing  the  critical  shortage  In 
manpomn.  General  Somervell  continued: 

"I  don*t  know  how  we  are  going  to  solve 
this  problem.  I  do  know  that  It  must  be 
solved.  I  flo  know  that  manpower  still  Is 
being  employed  in  beauty  shops  and  perfume 
factories  and  poolrooms  and  bowling  alleys. 
There's  been  a  lot  of  moaning  recently  over 
the  fact  that  some  15.000  nlght-chib  enter- 
tainers have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  operation  of  a  new  tax  law.  WeU, 
there  are  plenty  of  jobs  for  them  In  your 
plants  or  on  the  railroads  and  steamships 
that  are  carrying  the  gtins  and  ammrunltion 
to  our  fighting  men. 

"Let's  put  these  crooners  to  work  at  some- 
thing useful.  Our  men  are  dying  in  Burma 
and  in  the  jungles  of  the  southwest  Pacific. 
They're  dying  in  Italy  and  In  the  air  over 
Germany.  There's  too  much  sorrow  among 
tha  families  of  oiu-  fighting  men  to  waste 
any  tears  on  a  master  of  ceremonies  out  of 
a  soft  Job.  If  we  have  to  close  the  night 
clubs,  I  say  let's  lock  them  up,  and  the  pool- 
rooms and  bowling  alleys  with  them,  and 
let's  do  without  perfume  and  Jewelry,  If  that 
will  help  get  the  war  over  sooner," 

Tb«  gtiMnu  earrtes  out  the  same  line  of 
reasontng  la  his  own  military  organization. 
Re  believes  thoroughly  In  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  War  Department  organization  which 
set  up  the  Army  Service  Porces  along  with 
the  Army  Ground  Forces  and  the  Army  Air 
Porces.  but  whether  or  not  this  is  the  t>'pe 
of  organization  which  should  cmitlnue  per- 
Bumently  after  the  war  he  la  not  ready  to 
■ay.  Wh3ther  the  arms  aud  services  shall 
iwtaln  their  individual  identities  in  the  per- 
manent post-war  set-up,  or  whether  they 
BhaU  be  amalgamated  in  a  permanent  air- 
ground-supply  orgaiilzatlon,  he  has  not  yet 
determined.  Those  are  matters  for  further 
study;  right  now  his  time  and  energies  are 
being  devoted  to  tbe  protilem  at  hand — win 
the  war. 

This  singleness  of  purpose  has  won  results 
aa  is  now  being  evidenced  on  the  beaches 


from  Normandy  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
China. 

Tlie  results,  too.  show  sharply  In  some  of 
the  larger  aeccmpiisbments  of  tbe  Army 
Service  Porces  during  1943: 

Procured  $23,200,000,000  of  supplies  and 
equipment; 

SMFp:d  23,500,000  tons  of  supplies  and 
equipment  to  theaters  of  operations  overseas: 

Carried  overseas  1,870.000  troops  and  other 
pasaengeis: 

82nt  overseas  764.000.000  pieces  of  mall  and 
2.200.0C3  sacks  of  parcels: 

Moved  15.000.000  men  within  continental 
United  States: 

Completed  the  training  of  more  than  ajOOO 
service  units; 

Tock  care  of  SjB50jOCO  paUenta  In  our 
hospitals: 

Inducted  2.430.000  men  into  the  Army; 

Handled  1.800.000  overseas  radio  nuiisegcn: 

Recruited  61.000  WACs; 

Supplied  the  troops  with  Ml  ,000.000  of 
merchandiae  through  oiu  Army  Bxchange 
aervice; 

Handled  S.OOO  general  courts  martial; 

Procured  25.000  officers  over  and  atwve  the 
product  <rf  O.  C.  S.; 

Did  $2,400,000,000  of  construction: 

Guarded  more  than  175,000  prisoners  of 
war  and  worked  tens  of  thousands  of  them: 

Did  $500,000,000  of  maintenance  and  repair 
work: 

Oondueted  1360.000  rellglooi  mrvleea  for 
the  troops: 

Had  17.5C0  pieces  of  real  estate  under  lease 
on  which  we  were  paying  an  i^nnuai  rental 
Of  $53X00,000: 

Obligated  $45,700,000,000  and  disbursed 
$49,000,000,000: 


Paid  $1,476  000.000  in  S,000,000  family  al- 
lowance accounts: 

Took  over  and  ran  the  railroads  In  a  period 
of  national  peril; 

Distributed  1.000.000  textbooks  to  the 
armed  ssrvlces  and  enrolled  more  than  I2.0t:o 
students  a  month  in  correspondence  courses. 
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DC  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  19U 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foHtJW- 
Ing  is  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
which  will  come  directly  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  one  way  or  another  as  a  result  of 
the  bills  that  have  been  passed  so  far  tn 
the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  These  figurec  Include,  In  ad- 
dition to  direct  appropriations,  perma- 
nent appropriations,  contract  authoriza- 
tions, and  reappropriation  of  funds 
which,  without  this  action,  would  remain 
in  the  Treasury. 

The  following  table  shows  a  break- 
down of  the  amounts  made  available.by 
bills  for  each  department  in  the  last 
three  sessions  of  Congress: 


Table  1 


Title 

TTtkCoDff^MsM. 

TtltaCoaiuUtMU. 

78tfaCeac,Mtcat. 

Aariculture... ..-                 .  -.,,, _ 

1837,888,110.00 
•8;  0!7,  Wi.  00 

lH.3fi3,UaOO 

t  071.  674,  318.  CO 

2^670.708.00 

asaa  031. 846.00 

«00a741.074.00 

4aa,ai.88fi.oo 

4  67a  401,  Tia  00 
846,  SI?,  (m.  W) 
M,  TW.  M9.  77 

ex,  721,  \m.  74 

I9B7,44Z«I«.00 

m.  301,  792.  <.0 

a,8ia^U67.UiL0O 

122,1(0.376.10 

1, 137,  167.  (JlO.  CO 

4a  884,  478.  CO 

71,  M7,  «»4,  ifi?.  00 

82, 433, 7Ml  lfi&  U) 

2ail.8«2.C«0.(ll 

11 081.  Sn.  177.  00 

87, 188,  7P8. 00 

a  278^881,  788.  m 

2eanai7a7s 

1811, 687, 224.  C( 
%  173, 628,  nOO.  C( 

2e,ioaMaoo 

fTSO.  382,070. 00 

75.43Bl2:».00 

U.48at07,MH.00 

124.  2A2,  2S6.se 

I.112.M4.4M.80 

8a.7Di.oi8.ee 

4a  107. 881. 0T4. 00 

81 »«,  an.  781. 00 

347, 384.88a  00 
11.  aO<  $31 888. 00 

mm,  88a  00 

63t\  782, 8111. 04 
1881 181. 481 88 
1.(01 417.  in  00 

1490,321 001  (X. 

si.aaisaaco 

im^aaaoo 

Dktrirt  of  Colambla 

ladenadaBt  ottccs '..'.'.7. 

Labor  r«*'ernr!fecurttV"irrri!iiirrrrriiii    " 

Leri»laiiTe-JiMlictary Ji' 

MUliary :.... 

Navy ^ ^__ 

Treaary-Pest  onire ^      _ 

War  letirtncDt  civil  (unctions ...... 

Pfc«  defMeney .' 

Seooni,  (icficioncy ————,....«............ 

Nstiorisi  wor  aprnoles 

Lend-Lraw,  I  nitrd  Kstions  Relief  sad  Rehabilits- 
tlon  and  Forelfu  Economic  Admlnfatrstlon 

Fann  Inhor.  \\)U  

EmerFcnry  oaumity  sod  ioraBt  car*.  Nii 

Relief  Woricn  Projeel  Adminhtrstlon 

sn.n4,cnaoo 

II,iWkfl7%474.00 
a,  7«a  737, 800. 00 
iai4aN7.OM.tt 

i.«a.H4,74aoo 

1. 801,  UM.  210.(0 

2  in,  000,  Of  10. 00 

MM),  ofxt,  otK).  no 

31  w),  oitt.ee 

fi..v)o.ooaoo 

«71.634.00a00 

Fourth  5ui'plenifntal  ■■HoasI  tlpffclency_ 

Fifth  fui'plcnicnisl  national  dff  Honey.......... 

Fill  h  fupptomeotal  nattoaal  4»Mnuj            

Fevcnth  suirlfn.ental  nattonsi  deficiency     

::n:;:::::i:::n::* 

I'iiH  «ufii  Utncntai national deflriency . 

Mariiln  p  ituuraaos ._.. ........ 

Chinn  lonn ....... 

DlJtrioi  of  Columbia  bouflnR 

1 

'    ■•■■•••■• 

£dur«tion .. 

—  ..         .-»*_x 

Navy  Mil,  n.  R.  7418,  passed  July  22, 1M2. 

••*•••••••*•••*•••■ 

UrwDt  dtHtimry 

7, 246,  7W  00 
143, 430,  ML  M 

■■■••    ■•-•••••■•.» 

Ursent  deficiency............. ...................... 



Total 

ISa  MB,  OSS.  867.  48 

188, 328, 2U^  33141 

114.  84^312, 881 78 

The  expenditiu-es  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944  Will  total  approximately  $93,300,- 
000.000,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000.  The  excess 
of  expenditures  over  receipts  this  year 
will  be  approximately  $52,000,000,000.  or 
$4,000,000,000  less  than  last  year.  The 
public  debt  during  the  fiscal  year  will 
have  increased  $140,790,000,000  to  ap- 
proximately $195,000,000,000  to  $200.- 
000.000.000,  depending  upon  the  sales  of 
Government  bonds  during  tbe  balance 
of  the  month. 


Current  expenditures  are  running  at  • 
rate  of  about  $8,500,000,000  a  month. 
The  increased  taxes  during  the  year  are 
reducing  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  a  point  below  the  deficit  last  year. 
The  total  ajHJropriations  for  the  year  run 
$114,949,313,043.74.  In  addition  to  that 
there  are  undoubtedly  obligated  but  un- 
expended balances  fcr  the  Army  of  up- 
ward of  $50,000,000,000  and  for  the  Navy 
of  upward  of  $15,000,000,000.  so  that  the 
total  amount  available  to  spend  for  the 
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OoTfmment  without  ftny  additional  sup- 
lilcmental  tpproprlations  will  be  at  least 
tlTO.O0ij0HJ6O.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
ftll  be  cipMidcd. 

Perhapf  the  expenditures  for  military 
In  tht  flaeal  year  1945  will  run 
or  I93.000.000.000.  Per- 
haps the  expenditures  for  other  purposes 
Will  run  >6  500.000.000,  so  that  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $98,000,000.- 
000  or  $M.0004M)0.000. 

The  revenues  will  run  nearly  $50,000.- 
•00X00.  leaving  at  least  $48,000,000,000 
to  add  to  the  debt,  which  will  be  very 
Close  to  the  $250,000,000,000  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1945  unless  the  end  of  the 
war  shall  earlier  stop  a  considerable  por- 
tion o!  our  expenditures. 

Ihe  following  is  a  break-down  of  the 
appropriations  of  this  session  into  reg- 
ular, permanent,  reappropriations.  con- 
tract authorizations,  and  special  funds 
for  each  department  of  the  Government: 

T*hU  II 


Psrasaaent . 

RMpproprtatlons  ...... 

Tri^t  funda... .......... 

Total.  .••••.••«•.• 

0/trkrt  of  OolumWa: 

TllUl   fUfMU.....^.... 


145.918  00 

126.308.616.00 

32.781.687.00 

10. 144.  060  00 

730.  363. 070. 00 


ft.  lll,6«l  00 

8.  Ml.  108. 00 

10. 488.  Hi  00 


lN|tii  •••«••••••     8i  488i  888. 188.  08 

TNISi    Miii<l«   <•«••■••••      li  ^Bli  BTCi  Nl.  WW 

OMlfa«t  suUMirliiUMI.     1,I84,8(W.MI  oo 


■••••■•••■•••a 


IBBSSin;' 


•«■••■•■■»■•■ 
(••••■•■•■•■a 

■■■■•••tcMai 


111  Mh  MVi  Mil  10 


'flrSt'SS 


IM. 


•i8tt»Myi 

i«tiiiitii    li  nil  044>  40i  10 


|4tmt|iv«>llMN8NWfl 


I4amt( 


iNlf  I  If  i0t««ttitt«i 


ii,m.m.ti 


ii.4M*H  '*^>>m 

'    OTIiU  00 


t*«**a  Hi 
l««««»«ai>««« 


ii.rr* 


VMal............. JMfMMJfMO 

IfSVft 

PsaHtUr.      ...«    t1,  M8.1it.IAl  00 

fmmmmt^  4.t31.000  oo 

Contract  •~..i»^)SBtloa.    1. 0l4.iil.4oe  oo 


Total........ 

auto.  Jostlss  ani 


Ragular 

funds. 


10. 048^  iil.  701. 00 


941.037.  700  00 
6.  447.  280.  00 


Total 347. 384.  OiO.  00 


TrtMury'l*ost  Ofllee: 

MagoUr 31. 330. 846. 109  00 

Permanent 6. 466. 3S6. 0«3. 00 

Truit  fumt 4.418.723.881.00 


Total 11. 3C4. 825.  853  00 


War— elvU  funotlons: 
Bagular............ 

Ftrmanent......... 


Total.....^..... 


Pint  deficiency: 

RaguUr 

Contract  autborlzatton. 


Total. 


Second  deficiency: 
Regular... 

Contract  authorization. 
Reapproprlatlon 


Total. 


National  War  Agencies: 
Regular 

Contract  authorization. 

Total 


Lend-Less*.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A., 

and  F.  B.  A.,  regular — . 
Farm  labor,  regular 


83.466.  440  00 
134. 256. 140. 00 


136. 711.  680.  00 


48S.  762.  870.  04 
40.  000.  000. 00 


520.  762.  870.  04 


341.368.902  58 

1.855.  000.000  00 

600.  182.  476.  10 


2.586.551.468.68 


1. 030.  937.  242  00 
2.  500.  coo  00 


1. 033.  437.  242.  00 


3.  930.  320.  000  00 
31.359.  200  00 

83me  question  may  b^  raised  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  reappr  }priations  in  fig- 
uring the  total  of  our  a|  propriations.  but 
if  we  did  not  have  them  the  money  would 
not  be  spent.  Therefcre.  I  can  see  no 
escape  from  the  inclui  ion  of  these  re- 
appropriations  to  deter  nine  the  amount 
that  Ooiiffrfsa  has  made  available. 

The  iner«Mtiiff  numb  !r  of  Republicans 
In  the  House  has  forced  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  all  appropriationK  4nd  undoubtedly 
has  b(>en  respondiblr  f(jr  the  submission 
by  the  Budiet  of  more]  rnnsprvailva  es- 
UmatH  of  ih8  Mcds  ol  all  the  agrncleM 
Of  ihf  Oovtrnmfnt,  om  has  runiMbuted 
yi*ry  lnrMi*ly  tn  tht  rnlnHSf*  which  has 

BrmlltfU  ihi  At)prti|iH4ii(in(i  r«>h<M<iitPfi 
■uilMIOillOiUtNlM  tt(iiRtit»rfi  M« 
A  fiirihof  inoriNAK  im  ih»  hi>i>wuiiran 
rapmonltUoii  in  ihi*|M*ai*P  win  tnii- 
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Frtday,  June 


)  the  construction  of  airplanes,  there  wera 
no  designs  ready  to  build  any. 

Republican  Members  of  the  House 
headed  by  the  (tentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Powers  1  attempted  at  that  time 
to  add  $9,000,300  to  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  experimental  development  of 
new  and  better  designs  of  aircraft  so 
that  we  might  l)e  in  a  position  to  build 
airplanes.  This  was  voted  down  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  supporters, 
only  to  have  it  appear  again  after  Eng- 
land and  G3rmany  declared  war  and  it 
became  manifest  to  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  some  designs  upon  which  to  build 
airplanes  and  so  about  November  1.  1939, 
the  money  l)ecame  available  which  the 
Republicans  had  tried  to  make  available 
earlier  in  the  year,  but  which  the  Roose- 
velt forces  were  able  to  defeat. 

These  funds  were  for  aircraft  develop- 
ment not  only  at  MoCfett  Field  but  at 
L^ngley  Field,  Va.  By  the  failure  of  the 
Roosevelt  forces  to  vote  the  funds  for 
experimentation  the  development  of  the" 
Plying  Portress  and  our  fighting  planes 
was  delayed  by  nearly  6  months.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  upon  the  Navy  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  10  years 
and  the  Army  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee for  4  years  and  I  have  served  upon 
the  Deficiency  Subcommittee  for  12 
years.  During  all  of  that  time  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Conirress  to  take 
the  lead  for  providini  for  the  develop- 
ment of  airplanes  and  other  experi* 
mental  efforts,  both  in  nhtps  and  tanks 
and  guns  snd  everythlnit  elM.  Tho 
Noonrveit  adminiMtratloh  has  not  been 
forward  looktnii  in  (hh  rnnMf«rtlnn,  bul 
It  hai  alwayi  wmipd  for  thr  CnnRiPM 
to  taut  Ibo  tH0  In  ki>8ttinN  otir  Army, 
oiir  Hivy,  and  rur  Air  thnp  iiit  to  ilai*. 

I  r»«i  iHil  ih»N  fovtn  ftiiMiiiii  uo 
hrouihl  iHit  and  ittal  we  nhiuiiil  hovo 
tHom  In  friini  nr  us  Mt  thai  itin  \mi$\9 
moy  pootiMa  wliMse  if>M|i(m«iuiliiy  it  woo 
riir  (Mir  fNiiure  io  Hovo  ioejiRN  of  pUnoi 
wht(  h  wsre  ui  10  ioto  ono  reoiljf  to  \m 
*«  wofM  OHime  oniNMtiO  in  thU 


ZJ.  i»44 


Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Ames  Lab  oratory  at  Moflett 
Field.  CaUf ..  was  dedic  tted 

This  marks  the  culm  nation  of  the  ef- 
fort that  was  made  b  r  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Cong  ess  and  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  fro  n  California  ( Mr 
Anderson]  to  provide  idditional  expert 
mental  facilities  for  tqe  development  of 
aircraft. 

Back  in  June  1939  ^e  had  no  designs 
of  fighting  airplanes 
structlon  in  the  Army 
Navy.    Of  all  the  funcls  provided  in  the 
bill  that  was  passed    n  June  1939  for 


iuitable  for  con- 
and  few  in  the 


tviiiuii!  w»ri 


Itof  All  le  VslsriRi  ef  Werlil  W*r  No.  I 
li  0. 1.  Bill  8f  lUfliU 

srrvffioif  or  rkmarxi 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCOMSIM 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RIPRESENTATIVn 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans of  this  war  now  can  do  these 
things  with  Oovemment  help: 

They  can  buy  or  repair  a  home,  buy 
and  stock  up  a  farm,  start  a  new  busi- 
ness, get  a  high-school  or  college  educa- 
tion, draw  special  unemployment  bene- 
fits if  unable  to  find  work,  be  assured  oX 
free  and  adequate  hospitalization. 

Benefits  extend  to  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  who  have  other  than 
dishonorable  discharges  and  who  have 
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oerved  00  days  since  September  15,  1940. 
or  less  than  90  days  if  they  have  service- 
eonnected  disabilities. 

If  U  important  to  know  exactly  what 
the  Government  now  offers,  what  the 
terms,  the  conditions,  the  opportunities 
are  in  each  field. 

nisT,  TAK8  Tta  oproaiuNiii  worn  hom> 
BUTiNa  OE  ros  ■trriMo  a  fakm 

A  qualified  veteran  will  be  able  to 
get  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ar- 
range for  a  Government-guaranteed 
loan  for  buying  or  building  a  home  or 
for  making  repairs,  alterallons.  and 
Improvements  on  a  home.  Such  loans 
also  may  be  obtained  by  a  veteran  to  pay 
off  back  taxes  or  delinquent  debts  on 
homes.  The  Government  will  guaran- 
tee 50  percent  of  the  loan  up  to  $2,000 
and  will  pay  the  first  year's  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  loan  that  it  guarantees. 
Thus,  a  veteran  can  borrow  up  to  $4,000. 
with  the  Government  standing  behind 
half  of  it. 

These  loans  can  be  made  by  a  bank, 
loan  association,  or  any  other  lending 
agency,  including  an  individual  or  friend 
of  the  veteran.  If  you  are  a  veteran 
who  obtains  such  a  loan,  you  would  have 
to  satisfy  the  lender  as  to  collateral  on 
your  ahare.  But.  in  the  case  of  buying 
a  home,  the  home  could  be  used  as  col- 
lateral. Interest  on  these  loans  cannot 
exceed  4  percent,  and  they  must  be 
repaid  in  full  within  20  years. 

In  addition,  the  Government  will 
guarantee  fully  a  secondary  loan  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  eost  of  the  property. 
But  the  toiol  ooMunt  luarsnieed  by  the 
Oovernment  in  both  InanN  cannot  rsrerd 
18.000.    Tills  provision  makM  it  poMt- 


btv  for  votoroM  Io  ool  rssh  for  ormmHl 

nnmcM,    tntproit  on 
Nucli  iHondory  Iomm^  can  run  up  Io  I 


dnwn  poymfnti  nn  nnmcM,    tntproit 


Mroonl.   Votorohs  imvs  umih  >  yfiirN 
lllov  IM  wir  or  >  yvars  after  their  Ui«- 
ftattf^fwPover    Is    lHt«r-t«    take 
MViniNitf*  nf  Ots  limh  titiiMirliihUlas 
LOOIIN  MM  \Up  MNMtK  blMl4  018  HVNilabIa 

teV8l«•l'Mnil  whM  WNMl  Io  buy  farms, 
noy  fmm  the  iimni  mNV  w  iiimd  tu 
■urohoio  laiiu.  buil(tiiio«.  livt>suii>ii, 
■MmMry.  or  other  oouliMtont  ur  fur 
maklnH  lipilri  oi»<l  imMruvriiHiiitN. 
Uui  if  yuu  are  o  veteran  aiui  want  tu 
bur  0  form,  yuu  must  «)i  ^v  \)n\i  you 
know  iomethlnM  obout  fMrmiiig  and  are 
likely  to  make  o  luoeeM  of  the  undi^r' 
taking, 

BVPPOee  A  wnniAN  wamt*  to  sst  ur  his  owm 
avsiwase 

Here  the  procedure  ond  conditions 
for  getting  loans  are  about  the  same  as 
those  for  buying  homes  or  farms.  The 
money  may  be  used  to  buy  an  estab- 
lished business  or  land,  buildings,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  machinery,  and  so 
forth.  Secondary  loans  also  are  avail- 
able for  down  payments.  But  if  you  are 
getting  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  want  to  know 
something  about  your  background  and 
experience  in  this  business.  In  other 
words,  you  will  have  to  show  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  you  will 
make  a  success  of  it.    Even  so,  it  is  ex- 


pected that  many  veterans  will  want  to 
start  their  own  business  ond  will  be 
helped. 


ST  rr  a  4  MArm  or  aoocATtoif  oa  nunnKo 

When  a  veteran  qualifies  for  a  college, 
school,  or  training  course,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  up  to  $500  a  year  to  cover 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  cost  of  books, 
and  so  forth.  The  student  also  will  get 
$50  a  month  living  allowance,  plus  $25 
a  month  if  he  has  a  wife  or  other  de- 
pendents. He  may  choose  his  school, 
but  he  must  keep  up  with  the  work  or 
he  will  be  dropped. 

If  a  veteran  was  under  25  when  he 
entered  the  service  he  may  return  to 
school  even  though  his  education  was 
not  interrlipted.  That  is.  he  may  have 
left  school  and  been  working  when  he 
entered  service.  But  anyone  who  was 
^5  or  over  when  he  went  Into  service 
must  show,  in  order  to  qualify,  that  his 
education  was  impeded,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interfered  with.  However, 
any  veteran  who  desires  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course  may  take  such  a 
course  for  1  year. 

A  veteran  who  qualifies  for  college  or 
other  schooling  will  be  able  to  remain 
at  Government  expense  for  1  year. 
Then,  if  he  qualifies  for  further  educa- 
tion, he  can  remain  for  the  length  of 
time,  up  to  a  total  of  4  years,  that  he 
served  between  September  15,  1040,  and 
the  end  of  the  wor.  He  has  until  a  years 
after  his  discharge  or  after  the  war  Md8 
tn  rpttirn  to  nrhool.  Thin  Oovernmrnt- 
paid  education  program  stops  7  years 
aflrr  the  war  ends. 

MOST.  M  fo  vtfSMnetMfliff  8«ttertr8 

lR>8ervli>p  mrn  sml  wtimptt  will  be 
0bl8  Io  «lMim  uitr<mpliiviM»<ttl  bfitrniN  ii( 
110  0  week  ("•  nr  wrrkN  if  lht>y 

rannnt  ftnrt  tnii*.  iiinv  will  be  eniltM 
tn  4  wrrkA  iif  uhsinMluyiiiriil  briirftts  fur 
eaDli  month  of  servlN.  ulus  odOitiunol 
time  Hlluwanite  fur  th«  ni*i  oo  tinys  uf 
Nrrvior,  Nut  th^y  aiN  •iiiM '••<•**•  I  to  reMlN< 
tej'  with  0  publio  nniiittymenl  ogpm'y, 
tiuiih  MR  the  United  MimIm  Rmpluyment 
MKiVlcr,  and  KCiHiMt  Aultable  wurk  If 
ulTi>ml.  furl  tin  ninrr,  \.U»v  will  be  dUi* 
(lualihrd  frum  uiininMluyinrnt  benrflta  tl 
tht«y  Hive  up  RUiiablv  Jobs  withmil  reo> 
son,  are  fM  lor  mlsounduot,  nr,  tn  eer* 
tain  case*,  go  out  on  utrlkc.  Unemploy- 
ment beneflUi  will  be  ovallable  to  a  vet- 
eran until  a  vvf»  ofter  his  discharge  or 
a  years  after  the  war,  whichever  Is  later. 

Cash  benefits  also  are  provided  for 
self-employed  veterans  who  make  less 
than  $100  a  month.  They  can  have  the 
Government  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween their  net  earnings  and  $100  a 
month.  Like  the  imemployment  pay- 
ment, this  benefit  is  allowed  up  to  52 
weeks  according  to  length  of  seiMce. 

If  veterans  have  any  questions  about 
these  aids,  see  your  Red  Cross,  veteran 
service  officer,  or  local  American  Legion 
head.  If  you  have  any  further  ques- 
tions or  need  any  more  help,  write  to 
Congressman  ALvnr  E.  O'KONSKI.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

or  mmAMA 

IM  THS  HOU8I  OP  RKPRKSDTrATIVn 

Fridap.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  general  leave  to  extend  rejnarks 
granted  upon  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest made  by  the  majority  leader  on 
June  23.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  a  speech  in  support  of  Senate 
Resolution  114.  which  I  delivered  in 
Laramie.  Wyo..  on  August  18.  1943: 

I  know  that  it  Is  my  purpose  In  participat- 
ing with  other  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stateis  during  the  summer  In  a 
program  to  present  to  the  people  of  America 
the  significance  of  Senate  Resolution  114  to 
limit  my  discussion  to  that  reeolutlon;  the 
particular  significance  of  Its  languoge:  the 
nature  of  its  purposes  and  the  propriety  and 
portent  of  the  resolution  in  light  of  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Therefore,  it  goes  without  mylng  that  I 
definitely  believe  that  Che  future  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  ccuntry  demands  our  par- 
ticipation with  other  world  powers  in  an 
International  order  with  power  and  authority 
equivalent  to  that  stated  IB  genate  Resolu- 
tion 114,  I  believe  mat  we  must  estsnd  the 
juridical  order  as  de»eloped  largely  otit  of 
elglltrrnth-rentury  phlt(is«)phy  and  thinking 
as  ttifl  avstem  best  calculated  to  tnf<ur«  Indi- 
vidual frssieai  le  mmmi  wider  law,  to  ihe 
wnftd  if  R  whole,  In  whfdt  the  et*mp<m«ittt 
peria  nf  thai  wrtrld  ■hall  parlletpaM,  t  bt« 
llpvii  that  tUp  f\0ypU>p»Mn\\  in  t^inlilns  whleb 
re(((iirM  fhs  MtrhMiuh  of  IHI*  nrdtr  ever  Ike 
wnrlti  |«  iMil  an  intfUtMe  il»>«>«'t<|NM»l  W  tk8 
Mn.ltfs  Mf  HiNHKINtf  li gtfl»|t(*r  his  8M  8Mfl*h« 
MM»M,  Iti*  HWH  f»fii}MrtU>a«  nmM  tils  t«WM  hNles 


IM  Mtrtur  ilHit  msMliine  Htsr  ueeuiiy  Uis  saHil 

IM  H#NHs  8NI  dewiM  118  fmmm  mmm 

i*»tll|f  m  ^9  beneii  if  gll  penfHe  wm  afe 


Mill 


tttliie 
hit?  baas 


8  HnI/'I 


with  Mt*.. 


Mf  (hit?  beads,  fnf  their  ilH|r|  i*f  «m»>  mim.«4 
iltihiit  Mf  iha  »Krib<  I  m  Mil  leliava  iitNf  II 
la  iHs  guriuss  Mf  iMf<te»y  le  Mwei  ^Ha  iHOHm* 

K(«nl.  wi  irHMss  nhH  Ihe  laetf  #()miiII|i  wiMi 
a  aimt|tat«ta  Mts  Mulii«»riMti«  ilis  frugsl 
aiiM  llta  pruriaH^  »i»ha»  im  litis  NaMeii  (if  In 
any  xiiiaf  MstUHii.  biu  I  riu  MiiMh  li  u  ihs 
amy  »f  Mwlely  In  Utis  NatloH  aiul  la  lite 
world  ro  asveip|i  a  leeiely  ef  gweief  efiietiiy 
al  ot'pxrtunity  than  the  wtmi  has  ever  seen 
tei  daia,  IM  wlMuh  Iha  (umipaiant,  Iha  inditi* 
irloua,  iha  frugal,  and  Uia  |W(iple  tt  (|eod  wtll 
may  have  an  equal  oopenunity  le  partlet> 
pate  In  (hose  malertal  tblnga  of  Ike  werM 
whleb  the  peoples  et  the  varloua  paHe  of  Hie 
world  deem  nasasaary  to  their  happlwsse. 
From  this  It  follows  that  I  do  not  adveeeteb 
nor  do  I  think  the  American  people  eontam* 
plate,  a  world  W.  P.  A.,  nor  do  I  think  that 
that  thought  is  relevant  to  the  issues  which 
are  before  the  American  people.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives,  are  per- 
mitted a  full  opportunity  to  participate  In 
shaping  the  peace  which  is  to  come  and  tho 
world  order  which  is  to  come.  It  Is  my  con- 
viction that  they  wlU  support  such  a  peace 
and  such  an  order  which  wUl  afford  to  tho 
peoples  of  the  world  the  opportunltiea  to 
develop  Into  competent.  Industrious,  frugal 
people  by  their  own  efforts  and  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  man.  and  that  they  want 
nothing  else.    It  la  my  belief  that  0enoto 
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of  Ow 


pro- 
In  any 
MMy  for  the  pur- 
tht|»Ul 
It. 
ttn»  I  do  not  be- 
diacuM  In 
psrtletiwtlon  by 
•dTocatcd  by 
114;  and  I  shall  not  take 
to  advocata  the  Interna- 
potnt  et  view,  or  condemn  any  other. 
••  I  do.  that  a  aabatantlal  B«)anty 
of  tiM  United  States  iwefnlae 
for  a  new  world  order  and 
1%  participation  therein.  I  do  be- 
lieve, and  I  have  found  by  my  own  personal 
Obeeivatton  that  what  the  people  want  now 
la  tba  development  of  a  specific  policy  as  an 
tnlUal  ttmp  to  the  further  neceeaary  one  of 
tba  ilavaloiment  of  the  machinery  by  which 
that  Amcrleaa  policy  ahall  be  carried  out. 
But.  If  there  are  yat  tboae  who  believe  that 
after  thta  war  Amartcy  should  again  attempt 
a  policy  of  immunizing  itaalf  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  then.  I  point  out  that  now.  35 
y«af»  after  that  war.  the  world  is  engulfed  in 
Miotbcr  war  tcday:  we  have  not  been  able  and 
Kmld  not  avoid  balBf  drawn  into  it.  I  do 
not.  and  I  shall  not.  qoaation  the  patriotism 
or  ttoa  atncerliy  of  thoaa  who,  during  that  25- 
yaar  Intarlm.  in  ahaoluta  (ood  faith,  because 
they  believed  that  America's  best  Interest  lay 
tiMU  way.  advocated  and  supported  a  policy  of 
iMBilUlWMkMi.  t  eimply  point  out  that 
itlealtf  w«  ire  now  In  another  war, 
poUCf  did  out  prevent  out  beliti  In  an« 
Ml.  AMI  MOtH  2  «gilM4MMlttde  as  a 

•f  mmmm  imm  itei  •  •MUntiaiion 
•f  MMfe  •  pallci,  Hr(*«uiMlf  to  tiM  Mflit  of 
IIM  Mvlf  itortopci  iMtlMii  df  tWMptrt— 
IIM  If  »\i  «rliia  lM«t  furllMr  ahorUMi  IM 
VOtMl  AltlMMM.  thNt  «  rmittnuatlMi  9t  that 
Milay  vOl  Ml  Miv*  u«  I'suts,  It  will  AM  avoid 
llM  imlMt  Vftitff  MMl  eaiiavHi'attoe  and  hur* 
ffM»  MMl  HifHIll  at  war,  frum  witlah  we 
must  miliii,  m  mtnmiig  PMpl«.  that  we 
muai  aioiM  a  ipwIlD  poTioy  tacami  it  la 
•sly  by  dovaloplDf  tntelliitently  an  opposite 
polMy  tliat  wa  have  any  hope  of  obuininf 
peace  and  avoidiofl  war 

•oMUc  Aaaolution  114,  whtcli  waa  preaanted 
to  Um  ftaadU  by  senators  Bikix,  Bdstom, 
Batch,  and  Bill  in  lf»cb  of  this  year,  la 
designed  primaxtly  to  daeJare  a  foreign  policy 
for  tbc  United  SUtee  baae^  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  entirely  qpnsistent  with  not 
only  tbc  language,  but  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
•Ututioaal  provtslooa  which  declare  the 
dUtMC  ol  tlM  Prcaldent  and  of  the  Senate  in 
daeatopoMnt  of  an  American  foreign 
It  Is  my  positive  opinion  that  under 
Itutlon.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  must  not  only  participate  In  the  for- 
mation of  an  American  foreign  policy,  but 
that  the  langtM^  of  the  instrument  definite- 
ly ladtcatce  that  it  should  inlUate  the  policy. 
or  certainly  it  must  participate  in  the  inltia- 
Uoa  tt*  the  policy.  In  taking  this  view.  I  real- 
ise that  I  am  taking  a  position  which  is  oppo- 
•Ito  to  that  advanced  recently  by  an  oOlcer  of 
our  State  Depa.  tment.  Nevertheless,  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  American  Constitution  waa 
tlM  dsvstofmient  of  long  and  serious  debate 
tV  aclMiarly  men  who.  above  all  things,  knew 
<  of  teaaiMSS-  U&dantandlng 
(rcmd  for  the 
I  am  about  to  advance, 
of  the  aecond  grammati- 
cal paregrapk  of  section  1  of  article  n  of  the 
OonetttutioB.  lef  iliif  to  the  Executive 
power  and  auttaoittlae,  redds  as  fuUowa: 


signif  cant 


'sd'  lee. 
recommends  ion 


perion 
di»  ussing 
bi> 
per3<  n 
ished  n 
recommends  ion 
wt  o 


n( 


cent  'mpl 
1  be 


tbir  king 


per  on 


ao 


ai;rpem  mts 


ad<  ice 


"He  shall  have  the 
•dries  and  eooaent  of 
provided 
concur." 

extremely 
Mellon  is  the  word 
fined  as  "a 

clslon  or  course  of  condut:t 
when  ordinary  people 
In  its  ordinary  signiflcai^ 
the  sense  of  ratifying 
but  we  use  it  for  the 
situation  where  one 
for   the  purpose  of 
action  or  a  deceslon  to 
in  order  that   the 
the  tact  is  accomplished 
tion  or  his 
of  g:ulding  the  person 
reference  to  the  course 
again,  if  I  am  at>out  to 
I  go  for  advice.  I 
receive  the  benefit  of 
person  whom  I  consult 
may  disregard   the 
elusions  of  the  person 
ing   consulted   that 
disregard  his  thinking 
different  course.   I  do 
edge  that  my  decision  is 
the  person  consulted. 
use  of  the  word  "advice 
Constitution,  it  is  clear 
question  of  the  executic  n 
entering  into  of 
tlons,  our  Constitution 
that  the  Chief  Executl^ 
suit  the  Senate  of  the 
the  SenaU  of  the  Unltei 
take   a   position'  with 
qutstiona  so  that  its 
would  be  stated  before 
the  people  of  the  count 
that  aareemenu  with 
enterM  Into. 

Prom  thia  It  fritt^ws 
the  lour  lenaiiirs  »tm 
luUcNi  iMva  avidoit'rti 
manahtp  which  hn*  >)•» 
Msmbers  of  ihs  Unitp^t 
lime     I  am  eunviiKiait  t 
of  this  restitution  to  a 
unity  between  the  Iseoi 
which  ful towed  the  ls»t  \ 
that  It  Is  tha  purpoM  c 
obtain  a  pri«ttKtement  b 
United  States  of  Americ  t 
and  when,  the  resolutloi 
benefit   not  only   of 
United  Statea.  not  onl] 
the   United   States,   but 
bodies  of  the  nations  of 
lutton  seta  out  the 
of  an  intelligent  AmerK^ 

And  again  I  state  to 
viction.  that  the  Amen 
for  a  discussion  of  this 
vinccd  that  the  man  In 
is  desirous  of  a  discussloi  i 
order  that  his  sacrifices 
purpose  and  some  hope 
in  the  future.    I  think 
democracy  that  a  full 
must  be  bad  now;  and 
afraid  I  differ  with  tho8|> 
fMence  in  the  people 
upon  a  policy  of 
desires  ot  a  people  to 
thereby    create    disunlt 
arises    from    uncertaint|r 
forthrlghtness. 

A  construction  of  the 
an  xinderstandlr  g  of  ttie 
word  "treaties"  as  used 
the  Constitution  lend 
struction    thereof, 
dealt  with  that  in 
rseolution.  I  shall  not 
further  to  repeat  that 
cuaalon  of  this  question. 


po^er,  by  and  with  the 

Senate,  to  make 

two-tlilrds  of  the  Senators 
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How  tver 
anottin 
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word    In    this 
Advice  is  de- 
regarding  a  de- 
."    In  other  words. 
the  word  "advice" 
ws  uss  It  not  in 
accomplished  fact, 
pfirpcse  of  defining  a 
goes  to  another 
a   course  of 
made  In  the  future 
consulted   before 
may  state  his  posi- 
for  the  purpose 
came  to  him  with 
to  be  piirsued.     Or. 
ake  a  decision  and 
ate  ihat  I   will 
^thinking  of   the 
It  Is  true  tbat  I 
and   the   con- 
:onstilted.  but  hav- 
If   I   choose   to 
ind  embark  upon  a 
with   full   knowl- 
contrary  to  that  of 
Therefore,  from  the 
in  this  part  of  our 
to  me  tbat  In  the 
of  treaties  or  the 
with  other  na- 
ifiakers  contemplated 
shovild  first  con- 
Ckilted  SUtes  or  thst 
Statea  should  first 
Inference   to   foreign 
and  Its  position 
the  txecutlvc  and 
'  prior  to  the  time 
lareign  nations  were 

t  Mtt,  In  my  Aftihinn, 

iHued  In  thi»  t*»tf 

hs  iNataai  stMif*' 

t  uroduaad  by  suy 

(ales  Heiiste  in  my 

St  It  Is  ths  purptjM 

uid  the  tragio  <!•• 

live  and  the  isnate 

ar.    I  am  euuvmord 

r  this  resolution  to 

r  the  Senate  of  the 

s  foreign  policy,  if 

Is  adopted,  for  the 

President  of   the 

for  the  people  of 

for   the   governing 

world.    The  reeo- 

requlrements 

n  foreign  policy. 

,  from  a  deep  con- 

n  people  are  ready 

(Question.     I  am  con- 

the  armed  services 

of  this  question  in 

may  be  given  some 

or  something  better 

It  Is  the  essence  of 

of  this  policy 

that  respect  I  ana 

who.  lacking  con- 

iit>uld  deviously  start 

.  frustrate  the 

a  decision  and 

which    Inevitably 

and   the   lack   of 
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sord  "consent"  and 

implications  of  the 

in  thia  section  of 

c^enoe  to  my  con- 

slnce   I   have 

speech  upon  this 

^tend  this  talk  any 
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Returning  now  to  Senate  Resolution  114. 
we  find  that  in  effect  it  treats  with  two 
classes  of  International  agreements:  The 
first  three  sections,  which  I  have  likewise  dis- 
cuaaed  in  another  speech  upon  this  subject, 
treat  with  the  questions  which  are  immi- 
nently arising  now.  during  the  progress  of 
the  war.  but  questions  which  also  are  of 
necessity  of  a  temporary  nature  and  should 
not  necessarily  enter  Into  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  futtire  development  of  a  world 
order. 

Sections  4  and  5  of  the  resolution  would 
have  the  Senate  advise  the  Executive  and 
the  Nation  that  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
United  Nations  and  our  Government  as  a 
member  thereof,  should  form  an  organiza- 
tion with  "specific  and  limited  authorities" 
to  do  two  things :  first,  to  establish  procedures 
and  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  disagreements  between  nations; 
second,  to  provide  for  the  establish nrient  and 
maintenance  of  a  United  Nations  military 
force  and  to  suppress  by  immediate  use  of 
such  force  any  futtire  attempt  at  military 
aggression  by  any  nation.  Of  necessity,  an 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  for  such 
purposes  contemplates  an  organization  for 
permanent  purposes.  In  effect.  It  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  Juridical  order  which  has 
been  developed  largely  by  democratic  nations 
for  the  administration  of  their  national  af- 
fairs, as  the  order  best  calctilated  to  Insure 
peace  and  order  in  the  world.  It  is  certainly 
proper  also  to  observe  as  Waldo  Prank  has 
p>olnted  out  In  his  Chart  for  Rough  Waters, 
as  Christopher  Dawson  has  pointed  out  In 
his  recent  contribution  to  the  development  of 
Catholic  philosophy,  and  as  Judge  WUklna 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio  has  pointed  out 
la  a  relatively  recent  srtlcle  In  the  Notre 
Dana  Lawyer  that  thi<t  mnrept  whirh  we  call 
democracy  hnn  it*  rutidNmentHl  hn«is  In  ihjt 
phitoeophy  of  the  Jutlo*Ohrtetisn  religion. 

Now  what  are  the  fundamental  baaea  of 
thia  urdar  whiph  we  hava  enjoyed  as  a  nation 
for  so  many  )aNra  thai  wa  a<imatimea  fall  td 
uiidaratand  Its  aiamenta  r«r  Ita  (unciioitsf 
riindamantally  it  involvaa  •  dalegaiion  of 
aoverelgnty  by  the  penpie  to  cortnln  govarn- 
mental  boditt*  ui  the  iinht  to  initiate  polioleai 
lo  othara.  the  right  to  aaeoute  poiicteai  td 
aourta,  the  right  to  decide  policies;  and  to  a 
law  enforcement  agency,  tha  right  to  enforce 
the  decisions  primarily  of  the  courts  or  also 
of  the  liecutlve  under  certain  specific  caass 
or  with  the  couMnt  and  approval  of  the 
courts. 

When  section  4  of  the  resolution  speaks  of 
procedures  and  machinery  for  peaceful  aet- 
tlemenu  of  disputes.  It  mtut  have  In  mind 
the  establlshm  nt  of  courta  to  settle  those 
disputes.  In  section  five  of  the  resolution, 
which  speaks  of  a  military  force  of  this  world 
Juridical  order.  It  speaks  of  an  organization 
to  which  the  decision  of  the  court  can  be 
referred,  or  to  which  the  findings  of  a  world 
council  that  nations  are  refusing  to  bring 
their  disputes  to  the  court  can  be  referred  for 
enforcement  by  an  enforcement  agency.  The 
theory  behind  these  two  provisions  Is  one 
which  requires  the  people  of  America  to  dele- 
gate of  their  sovereignty,  certain  powers  to 
this  court  ahd  to  this  police  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  Into  world  affairs  the  order 
tmder  which  we  have  developed  ae  a  nation 
In  national  affairs. 

Before  we  become  unduly  frightened  by  the 
extension  of  this  sovereignty  to  a  world  order. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  Ehould  again  re-ex- 
amine certain  fui^damental  concepts  of 
sovereignty  which  lie  in  all  Christian  and 
democratic  thinking  and  which,  in  turn,  are 
expressed  in  certain  amendments  to  our 
Constitution.  It  Is  the  essence  of  Christian 
and  Democratic  thinking  that  each  Individual 
Boul  on  this  earth  Is  more  Important  than 
any  Bute  or  society.   It  U  our  belief  that  all 
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aoverelgnty  is  vested  originally  In  the  Indi- 
vidual; it  Is  out  of  the  individual  that  gov- 
ernments arise  and  governments  arise  purely 
by  the  delegation  of  groups  of  individuals  of 
certain  of  their. Inherent  sovereign  rights  to 
duly  constituted  bodies.  In  order  that  an 
orderly  society  may  t>e  created  out  of  the 
eiunulated  sovereignties  so  granted.  The 
thought  here  presented  is  not  complicated. 
We  live  under  the  effects  of  this  thinking 
every  day  of  our  life  in  this  country,  but  we 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  living  under  the 
effects  of  our  philosophy  that  we  have  lost 
sight  of  the  truths  which  are  Inherent  In  it. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  understanding  that 
all  sovereignty  is  In  me.  This  is  an  Im- 
mutable truth;  it  existed  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  amendments  simply  declare  It  In 
simple  and  tremendotisly  clear  language. 
The  language  cannot  be  improved  upon,  and 
therefore  should  be  quoted  verbatim.  The 
ninth  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 
The  significant  language  la  this:  "retained 
by  the  people."  Now  you  do  not  retain  what 
you  do  not  own  originally,  and  all  that  this 
amendment,  which  is  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  does  is  to  declare  very  simply  that 
which  I  have  been  attempting  to  declare  in 
too  many  words.  Sovereignty  Is  in  the  peo- 
ple and  the  ninth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  they  reUln  all  of  It  which 
they  do  not  grant  by  the  written  provisions 
of  the  Constitution. 

Again,  amendment  ten  expresses  the  same 
thought  In  the  following  language : 

"The  powera  not  delegated  to  the  United 
•tatea  by  the  Cnnitltutlun,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  StaUa^re  reaerved  to  the  SUtea 
raapeotfully.  or  to  (he  people." 

Again,  tha  dalegataa  lo  our  Ooaatltuttonal 
Oonvanttiiii  who  andaralood  Ihla  baala  phi* 
i(w(»phy  and  #ho  inalatii  Uiat  tha  thinga 
whirh  wt  asn  tha  Bin  df  RlfhtM  mtuuld  ba 
aal  out  in  writing,  wiofliia,  nevarthelaaa, 
•11  tliiotigh  that  InalnmMnt  that  aoteretinty 
waa  faolad  in  Ibo  people;  that  thay  retained 
what  thay  did  not  give;  and  that  they  rs' 
aarvad  that  which  they  did  not  give,  Let 
ua  eiamtne  a  few  eaamplae  of  the  applica- 
tion of  thii  rule, 

I  ahall  use  the  examples  of  my  own  Stats 
of  Indiana,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  be 
found  applicable  to  people  of  every  State 
In  the  Union  who  have  adopted  a  form  of 
governm^t  by  which  they  submit  to  town- 
ship, county.  State,  and  National  Government 
of  sovereignty.  Here  Is  what  we  have  done 
with  our  sovereignty  to  date,  as  a  people. 
First,  for  the  simple  necessities  of  my  life, 
I  grant  to  township  officers  certain  adminis- 
trative power;  to  the  trustees,  certain  legis- 
lative power;  to  the  advisory  board,  I  grant 
the  i>ower  to  set  up  my  local  school  system; 
I  grant  to  Justices  of  the  peace.  Judicial 
power;  and  to  their  constables,  the  police 
power  necessary  to  enforce  their  orders.  I 
next  find  that  within  the  area  in  which  I 
move  as  an  individual  normally,  there  are 
more  complicated  problems  than  those  which 
can  be  dealt  with  by  my  Immediate  town- 
ship, so  I  grant  higher  power  lo  county  of- 
ficers. They  handle  the  question  of  cotmty 
roads;  they  give  me  an  enlarged  school  sys- 
tem; they  give  me  courts  hsvlng  jtirldlc- 
tion  over  my  freedom  of  action,  over  my 
life  and  over  my  property  of  greater  value 
than  the  Jurisdiction  which  I  wish  to  grant 
to  the  Jtistices  of  the  peace.  I  grant  to  the 
eherlfls  of  those  courts  the  powers  to  en- 
force tbelr  orders.  And  again  I  find  that 
Within  certain  borders.  I  Uvs  in  a  SUte;  that 
In  ordsr  f or  ms  to  llvs  in  an  ordsrly  con- 
dition In  thst  area.  It  Is  nsceaaary  for  nM 
to  give  further  of  my  sovereignty  to  a  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Stats,  to  administer  and  execute 
the  laws  of  a  legislature  of  that  State;  and 


I  extend  to  that  legislature,  tmder  certain 

limitations,  the  right  to  legislate  and  create 
lav™  under  which  I  shall  live,  usually  to 
that  legislature  I  give  legislative  power  over 
the  affairs  of  my  township  and  my  county; 
and  I  create  a  supreme  court  of  that  Stats 
to  make  decisions  between  myself  and  all 
residents  of  that  State,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  live  within  the  town- 
ship or  the  county  in  which  I  live.  Finally, 
as  a  result  of  the  courage  and  the  foresight 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  there 
was  created  an  entirely  new  concept  of  gov- 
ernment— a  United  States  of  America.  And.  I 
live  under  that  concept  of  government  where- 
by again  I  have  granted,  in  the  Interest  of 
order  and  of  peace  and  of  my  greater  op- 
portunity for  developing  and  sharing  this 
country,  powers  to  a  legislative  body  known 
as  a  Congress;  to  an  Executive,  designated  as 
a  President,  and  to  a  court  known  as  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  to  each  of  these  national 
divisions  of  my  Government,  particularly  to 
the  legislative  and  the  Judicial,  I  grant  fur- 
ther elements  of  my  sovereignty  along  with 
all  other  citixens  of  this  country  In  order 
that  I  may  be  governed  in  that  larger  sphere 
of  my  endeavor. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  by  the  creation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  I  have  limited  forever  my 
power  to  grant  any  further  part  of  my  sov- 
ereignty to  any  other  governmental  group. 
The  men  who  aay  that  do  not  understand 
the  concept  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual 
nor  of  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  philosophy  out 
of  which  the  concept  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Individual  arises,  nor  do  they  understand 
the  Implications  of  amendments  9  and  10 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unltsd  Stetee, 
which  reoogniHed  that  all  sovereignty  la  in 
ae  aa  an  individual  and  that  I  have  ra« 
lalned  all  aoverelgnty  which  1  hava  not 

San  tad  and  from  that  whtah  I  hava  va- 
Inad.  I  can  giva  furthaf  of  ay  Individual 
aoverelgnty  to  a  now  higbar  iOBta  of  gnv« 
anunant  \l  it  la  my  daolalos  ae  lo  do,  And 
Ihara  la  no  limitation  upon  my  power  lo 
grant  that  aoverelgnty  unfaaa  It  ba  the  limU 
tatlon  which  ealata  In  aectton  8  of  article  IZ 
ut  tha  Cunatltuiion,  wblth  deflnea  tha  treaty- 
making  power  veatad  in  the  sxeoutive  with 
tha  advice  and  oenasnt  of  ths  Ssnats  when 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pressnt  shall  con- 
cur. At  ths  most,  this  section  of  ths  Con- 
stitution is  not  a  limitation  upon  my  right 
to  delegate  further  of  my  aoverelgnty  In  con- 
junction with  the  reat  of  the  people  of  thia 
cotmtry  to  a  higher  degree  of  government, 
because  amendments  0  and  10  iseeiea  that 
aoverelgnty  In  me  and  thereby  they  reaerve 
It  to  the  mass  of  the  American  people.  I 
think,  however,  that  It  la  probably  true  that 
under  this  article  of  the  Constitution  to 
which  I  subscribe  aa  a  cltiaen,  I  have  dele- 
gated to  the  Executive  and  to  the  Senate 
the  power  to  work  out  the  mechanics, 
through  the  Instrument  of  treaties,  by  which 
I  shall  grant  any  further  sovereignty. 

With  those  who  advance  such  a  theory  I 
am  not  prepared  to  enter  Into  a  dispute, 
but  I  am  positively  of  the  opinion  that  the 
people  of  this  country  can  enter  Into  an 
organisation  of  United  Nations  *Yor  the 
ptirpose  of  establishing  procedure  and  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
and  disagreements  between  nations"  and  for 
the  purpose  of  "providing  for  assembly  and 
maintenance  of  a  United  Nations  police  force 
and  to  auppreaa  by  Immediate  use  of  such 
force  any  future  attempt  at  military  aggres- 
sion by  any  nation"  without  the  necessity 
of  any  fiuther  amendments  to  our  Consti- 
tution. I  say  this  because  it  must  be  obvious 
that  if  amendments  0  and  10  spsclflcally  rs- 
eerve  all  sovereignty  to  ms  which  I  havs  not 
otherwiss  granted,  then  the  llmltstlon  of  ths 
control  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea  plaoee  over  my  reeerved  eoverdgnty  le 
found  only  la  aeetion  a  of  artlde  II  arhioh, 


at  best.  llmlU  the  method  and  means  by 
which  I  may  further  extend  my  sovereignty. 
Therefore  I  say  to  you  that  If.  In  their  en- 
lightened desire  to  participate  with  the  peo- 
ples of  other  countries,  the  American  people 
determine  to  establish  a  new  and  higher  con- 
cept of  government,  having  oerUin  limited 
powers  as 'set  out  In  sections  4  and  6  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  114.  they  have  it  within  their 
power  to  do  so.  The  Individuals  of  America 
have  it  within  their  power  to  do  so  and  it  is 
their  duty  and  their  obligation  to  urge  ths 
adoption  of  this  resolution  immedlstely  la 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes  so  that  they 
may  declare,  not  only  to  the  people  of  ths 
other  nstions  of  the  world,  but  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  their  desire  to  fur- 
ther extend  their  sovereignty  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  government  as  the  only  means  of 
advancing  man's  hope  to  find  his  destiny 
on  this  earth,  which  is  the  peaceful  pursuit 
of  happiness  under  the  freedom  which  only 
exists  under  laws  In  a  Juridical  order  created 
by  the  phlloeophy  of  democracy  and  founded 
on  the  revelation  of  man's  destiny  which 
God  pave  to  him  through  the  phlloeophy  of 
the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  religions. 

And  finally,  one  thing  more  should  be  ssid 
about  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple under  our  Constitution  and  under  their 
reservstlon  of  their  sovereignty  which  I  havs 
dlsctissed — to  raise  their  share  or  propor- 
tion of  the  military  police  force  contemplated 
by  section  5  of  the  resolution.  Clause  13 
of  section  8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution, 
defining  the  powers  of  the  Oongreaa  of  the 
United  Statea.  enumerstea,  ardong  other 
powera,  the  following:  "To  raise  and  aupport 
armlea,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  uee  ahall  be  for  a  loitger  term  than  I 
yean." 

The  authority  given  la  lo  raiae  and  atip- 
port  armlea,  Since  aniandmenu  a  and  to 
rMarva  alt  aovarelanty  not  graatad  by  the 
rioMMttiuilun,  to  the  ps<ipla,  then  It  fulluwa. 
I  think,  that  ttia  armlea  which  the  Ck)n« 
grasM  la  to  ralaa  and  to  aupport  are  thoaa 
which  the  paopla  diraot  It  lo  aupport  and 
fur  tha  purpoae  which  the  paopta  diraet  un- 
der their  reaervaiictn  of  aoyareignty.  Again, 
atnce  relation  with  foreign  oountrlea  under 
our  Constitution,  which  tha  people  havs  al- 
ready created,  can  only  be  entered  into  by 
treaties,  and  since  a  government  of  ths 
United  Nations  would  be  a  relationship  with 
other  countries,  I  am  of  ths  opinion  that 
aeetion  3  of  article  a.  which  limits  ths  msn- 
ner  in  which  tbsss  trestles  can  be  entered 
Into,  miut  be  compiled  with  In  setting  up 
the  agreements  with  other  nations  under 
which  we  grant,  as  a  people,  our  reserved  sov- 
ereignty to  the  higher  degree  of  govern-  ^ 
ment.  But  once  this  decision  has  been 
made,  then  1  think  It  follows  that  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  ths  Congress  of  ths  Unltsd 
States,  under  Its  obligation  to  raiss  and 
support  armies,  to  raise  and  support  our 
proportion  of  the  membership  and  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  this  United  Nations  mili- 
tary force,  because  the  provision  with  refer- 
ence to  the  raising  and  supporting  of  armies 
clearly  contemplates  such  armies  as  we,  ths 
people  at  the  United  Statea,  exercising  our 
retained  and  reserved  right  of  sovereignty, 
shall  see  fit  to  authorize,  assemble,  snd 
maintain. 

I  realize  that  the  proposal  here  made  has 
a  tremendous  Impact  upon  a  people  who 
have  observed  a  Europe  which,  for  years  has 
been  In  constant  t\irmoll;  I  realize  that  ths 
bald  and  bold  annimclatlon  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  establish  a  world  Juridical  order, 
of  necessity,  has  a  abocklng  effect  upon  ths 
people  who  for  yesrs.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  have  developed  tbelr  country  In 
eecurlty  because  of  geogrsphlcal  advantagee 
and  qtiasl  intsmatlonal  undsrstaadlngs,  of 
which  thsy  had  no  knowlsdgs;  but  I  am  cod- 
vincsd  that  mankind  will  dsstroy  hUaeelf  or 
reduce  hUaseU  to  the  coodltloa  of  aa  aauaal 


r^m 
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M  ht  §em  not  «l*viM  mim  MMlMi  el  Hftag 
log*th»r  MwOr  law  vttti  til  a(  tlM  pMplM 
vtxi  inlMfeM  Ik*  Mirf«<«  of  ih«  Mrtb.  II 
VMM  M  BDf  purpoM  in  our  llvinf  m  ln4l« 
fttitniM,  It  M  for  th«  fjUfpoM  of  Hdvaneing 
th«  prncTffM  of  iiMinkln4  toward  *  |o«l  witieti 
«Ut  pvimii  It  to  d«v*lop  tlM  grMtMt  (to- 
ol difnitjr.  If  «•  ar*  broUMht  into  tb« 
for  that  purpoM,  If  «•  tt«v«  eontle- 
M  to  th«  DMtbod  of  «fr«ctlng  that  pur- 
tlMD  «•  liava  BO  rlgbt  to  llva  unlaaa 
«•  hava  the  moral  oouraf*  to  follow  aa  un- 
trrlO(l7  aa  It  la  poaalbt*  for  ua  to  do.  the 
court*  wh!cb  wa  bav*  UUd  dcwn  befora  ua. 
Lord  did  not  •nfiff*  In  an  Idia  gaatura 
Ha  taught  ua  to  pray  "Tby  kingdom 
oe  »artb  aa  tt  la  tn  HFaven."  Tba 
nt  on  aartb  of  a  "kingdom  aa  It  la 
In  H.^aven"  cannot  b«  brcu^bt  about  by  the 
miraculoua  Intarvcntion  of  an  all-ac«lng  Ckxl 
who  will  tbnaat  His  viadom  upon  man.  Tha 
lUDdamMital  teaching  of  all  CbrUitlan  re- 
vbctber  undarstood  or  not.  la  based 
Uaaory  that  man  exemiea  free  will; 
follow  tba  course  which  leada  to 
to  bonaaty.  to  Justice,  to  charity, 
to  brotberly  love;  or,  he  may  reject  it  as 
vlalonary,  aa  foolish,  or  aa  against  his  own 
tampormry  aalflab  interesu:  but  we  muat  re- 
■Mmker  that  on  earth  man  waa  mad*  not 
only  m  tb*  Imag*  of  Ood.  but  man  waa  mad* 
to  imitate  Ood;  that  Ckxl  baa  no  eyea  to  se* 
witb  *Be«pt  aunl  ayaa:  that  B*  has  no  vole* 
to  apaak  wttb  axeapt  buub**  voice;  that  He 
tea  oo  iMDda  to  do  witb  except  mans  be  la; 
•ad  If  w«  ttadnstaod  thla  and  believe  It,  ▼--•, 
M  a  pmpi*.  must  take  tb*  step  which,  to 
oa.  I*  oppoalte  to  all  of  our  tradltiona.  we 
MUBt  take  the  atep  along  tb*  road  toward 
which  all  Cbrtattan  thinking  polnta.  If  we 
fail  to  do  ao.  !f  us  specifically  d  lar*  that 
we  do  not  believe  In  the  brotherhood  of  man 
mod  let  ua  caaae  to  pray.  "Tby  kingdom  come. 
en  aaith  aa  it  la  In  Heaven."  lest  we  be  eter- 
nally damned  by  our  own  hypocrisy. 


Om  •!  OkUhoma'i  War  Hero««  Not 
Gettiiig  Square  Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

a  THE  HOUSd  OP  REPRXSBNTATTVES 
Fridaw.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  were  deeply  impressed  with 
the  beautiful  and  fitting  remarks  just 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Eparkm*n]  in  connection  with  the 
untimely  death  of  one  of  Alabama's 
young  war  heroes,  Lt.  Leroy  Sugg. 

Of  special  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
have  known  Capt.  Pervis  E.  Youree.  of 
Walters.  Okla..  another  war  hero.  Is  the 
fact  that  Captain  Youree  was  pilot  on 
the  same  plane  with  Congressman 
BrAMKMAs'B  late  young  friend,  who  has 
givra  his  Lfe  for  liberty's  cause,  and 
that  the  last  letter  he  wrote  was  in 
behalf  of  Captain  Youree.  Friends  of 
Captain  Youree  join  in  offering  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  loved  ones  and 
friends  of  this  gallant  young  man  who 
did  almost  the  impossible  in  helping 
Captain  Youree  bring  the  disabled  ship 


bftck  from  fntmy  itfritorj  without  th« 
lOM  or  lift. 

May  X  Mf  In  this 
who  know  Csptaln 
of  him  and  hla  fine 
loave  granted  me,  I 
with  his  dUtlons,  tu 


connection  thAt  tM 

f  art  ftlM  proud 

record.    Under  tho 

im  Including  b«ro- 

follows: 


HiAatoAtTtas,  lu  nth 


L  oa  «l  MO.  •* 

IBxtikctJ 


(  or 


Individ  uals 


Apr  1 


TV.  Under  the 
tlona  00 — 4S.  Auguat  8. 
pursuant  to  authority 
circular  36.  headquarters 
April  5.  1943.  the 
la  awarded  to  the 
and  enllated  men  for 
ment.  as  set  forth  in 
stance.     These 
earned  the  Air  Medal 
Clvsters  for  wear 

Pervla  B.  Youree 
Hundred  and  Sixth 
Army  Air  Forces.   Uni 
extraordinary 
pilot  of  a  B- 17  airplar^ 
sior  over  Germany 
bombing  run.  enemy 
in  unusually  large 
abllng   two  engines 
third 'engine 
age  and  devotion  to 
skillfully    maneuvering 
airplane  successfully 
the  return  Journey, 
to  loae  altitude.  Capta 
movable  equipment  to 
crew  to  take  their 
His  only  thought  being 
and  airplane.  Captain 
in  flight  until  a  safe 
baae  In  England.    The 
p!ayed  by  Captain  Yo 
reflect  the  highest 
the  armed  forces  of 

Home    address:    301 
Walters,  Okla. 


duty 


th  ; 


By  Command  of  Majcf- 
C 
Brigeuiier  Genial 


OfBclal: 

Colonel,  A.  O. 
A  trtie  copy: 


f  rc  m 


Tlie 


I  am  grieved  and 
Members  of  the 
far  worse  than 
the  co-pilot  of  the 
the    gentleman 
SparkxanI.     That  ii 
death  if  the  decision 
to  give  Captain 
discharge  and  based 
a  fi  msy  charge, 
involving  moral 
Captain  Youree  flew 
with  a  commercial  a 
trainer   recently 
for  a  period  of  tim< 
minutes  to  3  or  4 
evidently  has  decide< 
pie  of  the  captain,  a 
grace  him  and  his 
his  great  combat 

I  have  taken  this 
Department  officials, 
dent  of  the  United 


An  Foaes, 
May  9,  1943. 


provl^oiu  of  Army  Regula- 

1932.  aa  amended,  and 

ntalned  In  section  I. 

E.  T.  O.  U.  8.  A.. 

r*lstlhguished  Flying  Cross 

fol  owing-named   officers 

I  xtracrdlnary  achieve- 

citatlons  in  each  In- 

have    previously 

and  Three  Oak  Leaf 

therewith: 

0-'  r42322.  captain.  Thre* 

Botsbardment  Group  (H), 

States  Army.     For 

achlevex^ent  while  serving  aa 

on  a  bombing  mis- 

17.  1943.    During  the 

hter  planes  attacked 

nu4ibers.  completely  dis- 

partly  disabling   a 

Display^g  outstanding  cour- 

Captain  Youree  by 

hla    badly    damaged 

bdmbed  the  target.    On 

wh^n  the  airplane  began 

n  Youree  ordered  all 

>e  thrown  out  and  the 

cr4sh -landing   positions. 

the  safety  of  his  crew 

curee  kept  his  plane 

Idnding  was  made  at  a 

ixiurage  and  akill  dia- 

ree  on  this  occasion 

credit  upon  himself  and 

United  States. 

East   Virginia  Street, 


General  Eaker: 
C.  CHAtrwcrr. 

Vnited  States 
Army,  Chief  of  Staff. 


H.  G.  Ctn-TON. 

,  Adfutant  General. 


Joi  [N  S.  Smith.  Jr., 
First  L  eutenant.  Air  Corps. 


:hagrined  to  advise 
Hoise  that  something 
death  has  happened  to 
ship  referred  to  by 
Alabama     (Mr. 
It   Is  worse  than 
of  the  Army  stands 
Youree  a  dishonorable 
I  regret  to  say,  on 
charge  is  nothing 
turpitude,  but  because 
in  close  formation 
rliner.  while  a  pilot 
nelir   Ardmore,  Okla., 
ranging  from  li;4 
ciinutes.    The  Army 
to  make  an  exam- 
thing  that  will  dls- 
f ahiily  for  life,  despite 
rec  ord. 
flatter  up  with  War 
also  with  the  Presi- 
Slates.  and  under  the. 


iMvo  irtntod  mt,  X  Am  Including  htro- 
wlth  A  lottor  I  wroto  to  tht  President  on 
the  subject.    Zt  foUowi: 

Hon.  fSANKUN  D.  ItoesavB/^ 

Fr0std»nt  of  tht  Vnited  itates, 

Th§  White  Houit. 

Mr  DsAS  Ms,  Fe— eiri!  Wb*n  I  taw  you 
at  tb*  WblU  Bouse  on  Wednesday  last,  w* 
discussed,  you  will  recall,  th*  cas*  of  Capt. 
Parvu  K.  Your**,  a  a4-y*ar-old  b*ro  In  tb* 
Army  Air  Forcea. 

Tou  will  recall  that  I  told  you  that  I  bav* 
known  Captain  Youree  and  his  fine  parent* 
all  of  their  live*,  that  the  captain  was  bom 
and  reared  In  my  old  home  town  of  Walters, 
Okla.  Immediately  after  the  war  started, 
this  young  man  enlisted,  waa  commissioned 
on  March  16. 1942.  served  on  25  bombing  mis- 
sions over  Germany,  received  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cress  and  a  cluster,  and  th* 
Air  Medal  and  three  clusters  for  extraordi- 
nary achievement  and  gallantry.  The  cita- 
tion by  Major  General  Eaker  said  that  when 
under  attack  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  German  planes.  Captain  Youree's  only 
thought  was  the  safety  of  his  crew  and  air- 
plane. He  managed  to  fly  the  B-17  bomber 
back  to  England,  where  he  made  a  safe 
landing  In  such  a  manner  aa  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

At  Ardmore.  Okla..  where  he  Is  serving  as 
a  flight  Instructor,  Captain  Youree  flew  for  a 
short  distance  In  the  proximity  of  a  com- 
mercial air  liner,  was  subsequently  court- 
martialed  and  sentenced  to  a  dishonorable 
dlacbarge.  His  explanation  was — and  it  was 
disregarded  entirely — that  he  had  executed 
tbe  left  turn  to  fly  parallel  to  the  air  liner 
to  avoid  a  crash,  and  after  a  short  distance 
peeled  off  to  the  left,  thus  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  air  liner  and  his  •wn  plane.  No  one 
was  killed,  nor  Injured,  no  property  damaged, 
and  this  is  the  only  instance  in  the  entire 
military  record  of  Captain  Youree  in  which 
he  has  received  any  disciplinary  action  or 
criticism. 

I  realize,  of  course,  as  much  as  anyone  th* 
necessity  for  maintaining  safety  regulatlona 
and  discipline  in  tbe  armed  forces.  I  have  a 
very  deep  feeling,  however,  that  this  is  not  a 
fitting  reward  nor  an  appropriate  conclusion 
to  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  such  an  out- 
standing record  of  patriotism  and  willingness 
to  sacrifice  himself,  both  for  bis  country  and 
the  welfare  of  those  he  piloted.  His  whole 
record  is  one  that  cries  cut  for  more  just 
treatment  than  has  been  accorded  through 
the  cold  ritualistic  processes  of  military  law. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  this  gallant 
young  man  should  not  be  sent  up  as  a  "burnt 
offering"  to  teach  a  lesson  to  others  who  may 
themselves  be  far  more  ctilpable  than  is  he. 
It  occurs  to  me  also.  Mr.  President,  that  a  leaa 
hardened  and  a  more  humane  attitude  than 
has  been  displayed  In  this  instance  would  do 
far  more  to  maintain  the  morale  and  high 
fighting  epirit  of  the  men  of  the  armed  forces. 

I  recall  that  another  great  President  under 
the  strain  of  war  found  it  more  humane  to 
revoke  the  death  sentence  of  a  simple  sentry 
who  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  post.  Thus  h* 
Uught  the  lesson  that  death  itself  could 
never  have  ttfught. 

Knowing  this  boy  as  I  do,  and  having  abso- 
lute confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  judg- 
ment, I  feel  that  he  would  shudder  far  less 
at  a  death  sentence  tban  one  erasing  forever 
the  good  name  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ments he  has  accomplished  at  so  much 
sacrifice. 

Therefore,  I  earnestly  hope  that  In  your 
great  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  armed  forces,  that  you  will  reward  thla 
man's  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  by  extend- 
ing to  him  the  leniency  that  has  been  ex- 
tended by  the  War  Department  to  othvs  who 
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Aw  of 

tlieUr  ova  Uvas  la  eonkes 
lerritonr.  Ivwy  a«tion  ef  ttUe 
IS earMT,  and  even  tii*  mooaI of  (lie  eaM 
Maatf,  drisi  aut  for  a  mueli  leas  erual  and 
Unuaual  punlakaMat. 

Verjr  ■larsneiy  foucs, 

I  feel  that  Members  oi  Coosrees  wUl 
be  lat«rea(ed  also  In  marting  a  copy  of 
«  letter  to  the  President  written  br 
Wjtam  Youree  Grain,  sister  of  Captaiti 
Youree,  whose  husband  is  now  in  Eng- 
land or  on  the  beachhead  of  France,  and 
who  has  another  brother  in  action  in 
nortterB  Italy.    Her  letter  foUows: 

OOMS  I.  IMt. 
Vbe  PRSBiaaN  i . 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcM  Ma.  PMSfiHii:  I  write  yoa  In  regard 
to  ny  Iwoekcr.  Capt.  Perots  B  Touree,  of  tlie 
Array  Atr  Corps,  recently  oourt-aaartlaled  at 
Ardmore,  Okla..  and  faelag  a  dlaboBorable  dla- 
cbarge. subject  to  your  decision,  as  a  result 
ot  a  near  ooIIlfliOD  witb.  a  BraaiC  Alrlioer  IQ 
early  April. 

TlM  detallB  of  thla  matter  bave  been  gHen 
Vi  yoa  peraoaally  by  Repre*eQtattve  Jn 
/oHmow,  of  Oklal»nui .  aiKl  no  doubt  f  urtber 
taiformatton  baa  rt;ached  you  from  OlUahoaaa 
BtaS*  eaeeuttre*  and  frletMte  of  Captain 
Youite.  • 

Btnee  November  1941  I  have  been  an  em- 
ployee of  tbe  National  War  Agendea  here  and 
I  know  no  detafle  of  this  matter.  It  Is  my 
opinion  from  wtiat  facte  I  have,  buwuut. 
and  tbe  opinion  of  everyone  with  wftom  I 
InTe  spoken,  that  tbe  actkm  taken  ta  unjust 
and  entirely  too  aevere.  Ttie  fact  that  Cap- 
tain Youree  has  %•*■  placed  before  the  put>!tc 
eye  aa  an  "ejwiple''  for  tbe  entire  United 
States  Army  Is  unwarranted.  Tinne  magRZiRe 
tauied  hta  covrt  SMutlal  aa  "efreepCkm";  this 
is  prejudicial,  for  many  similar  ea*ea  reeult- 
tag  In  tbe  loea  of  aewral  Uvea  bo^e  been  prac- 
ttcally  tmnoticed. 

T^te  unfortunate  Incident  must  not  mean 
the  nilnatlon  of  an  eapeileneed  flyer  who  hfis 
risked  his  Itte  many  times  in  active  oonbat 
with  the  United  States  Elghtb  Air  Force  In 
England.  Be  has  shown  by  many  meritorious 
achierements  willtngnesa  to  give  his  life  for 
our  country.  Tills  one  unintentional  and  uo- 
piemedlated  incident  does  not  warrant  his 
bearing  tbe  sttgina  of  a  dishonorable  dis- 
cbarge  for  tbe  rest  of  his  life. 

As  bis  sister,  I  know  Captain  Touree  would 
not  piuiposely  endanger  tbe  l*fe  of  anyone. 
I  bave  never  knovm  him  to  lie  about  any- 
tbliTg  and  I  flrmiy  Ijelleve  that  his  state- 
ments at  tbe  cotirt  martial  are  true.  It  Is 
my  understamWng  that  he  waa  in  formation 
with  the  Bran  iff  plane  only  long  enough  to 
▼eer  clear  without  crashing  both  planea. 

1%*  statement  I  bare  made,  I  betiere. 
I  effect  not  only  my  personal  interest  as  his 
Bister;  I  think  tt  Is  the  opinion  of  the  gen- 
•nd  public  from  articles  appearing  in  Time 
magaElne.  Pathfinder  magaiine,  and  news- 
papers both  in  our  home  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  thrcrugbcut  the  ecrontry,  that  the  sen- 
tence imposed  ta  xmjvmt.  eapeclaliy  in  -view 
of  Captain  Toiiree^  splendid  combat  record 
during  18  months  of  active  duty  overseas. 

I  know  my  brother  Is  anxious  to  remain 
to  tbe  service.  His  brother  In  Italy,  my 
bivttiand  In  England,  and  the  entire  family 
ar*  anxious  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

For   myself,    tbe   family,   and   friends   of 
Captain  Touree  I  urge  ycu  to  study  bis  rec- 
ord of  achievements  carefully  and  to  giva  a 
Xalr  and  humane  decision. 
Beapectlully. 

Wruia  Tonan  Ckaiir. 

Another  letter  from  Presktent  C.  M. 
ConwiH.  of  the  Cameron  State  Asrtcul- 


Uimi  OoUoti.  vlMM  Oaptela  Youtm  vm 
a  ftmltot  for  8  rmn.  aad  gwirtiMiHi  mitk 
boMTt,  ■maki  for  ItariT: 

OAKiaoM  trara  AanooLivBM.  Oolums, 

Uitgton.  <ma,^  Jvnt  19,  tf44. 

Oongieasman  Jro  Jesrwaow. 

Conffrestionat  Office  fhiffdinf, 

Wstftinpttm,  D  C. 
DBAS  Jn:  T9xy\»  Tonr**,  of  Walt«r«.  Okla., 
vaa  a  student  in  Cameron  Ootleg*  t  yeara, 
and  graduated  with  shore  an  average  g!^dc. 
B*  liad  a  good  attitude  and  seemed  to  be  a 
good  dtlaen.  There  la  sotbing  agaloat  htm 
on  bis  record  here. 

Hla  slater  aSked  me  to  write  you  and  ten 
you  about  bis  rerurd  In  Cameron. 
Very  tn4y  yours. 

C.  IL  CotrwiLL. 

TresOent. 

The  fonowfng  telesrams.  Including  one 
from  his  home  town  of  Walters,  Okla.. 
speak  lor  themselves: 

WacTiaa.  Okia..  Jmu  $.  1944. 
Hon.  imt  JoHMaoH, 

Momee  Office  BmUdtmn, 

Wmak*nfton,  D.  C: 
VaMen  Botary  Club  peUUooa  you  to 
every  eCort  In  brtialf  ot  Qiyt.  Bar«ta  Y* 
Waltcra.  natloaal  air  iMra.  who 
martial.    Oonv«y  our  peutlon  to 

tbaC  be  luteroede  for  tbte  youac 

bis  conntry  so  weU  In  tb* 
We  oonsMer  tbe  pun  lab  - 
>nt  recommended  by  court  martUi  eniiraly 
too  aevere  and  ui«e  tbat  be  be  reiaatated  to 
bte  fomser  portion,  that  b*  aoay  return  to 
oonibat  lor  tbe  oooatry  be  kwea  and  tlM 
laaue  to  vhicb  h*  Is  ao  deeply  eocunitted. 

W.  K.  Bora. 
FresUemt,  Wctttrs  Motary  Clmb. 


Any 


Oku.,  Uat>tr, 
■oraoM. 
Wnhingtom,  D.  C. 
coosldemtlaB  giveo  Capt. 
Tonne,  of  Sratters,  Okla..  wlU  i>e  appre- 
ciated. Tbe  geaeral  optxdoc  la  be  has  beec 
tmjaatly  aeoteneed. 

Mr.  and  Ms%   R  W.  Gmss. 

OnvcAif,  Okui.,  ytme  *,  f9e<. 
Congressman  Jed  Johwbuh. 

WosWnyton,  D.  C: 
Please  use  your  influence  for  Capt.  Pervis 
E.  Totiree,  Walters,  Oitla.,  one  who  Inm  served 
his  country  ao  heroically.     Thla  aenttenee  Is 
unjust. 

Mra.  Wouwai  6.  Pit. 


Pise  it  IB  Acdaa  anJ  Theur  Dq;»eDdeats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


BON.  ALVHI  L  O'KONSQ 

or  wnooirsiM 

XV  THE  HOUaS  OF  BXPBESENTATIVSS 

TriAxiv,  Jrme  23,  1944 

Mt.  OXONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
receiving  many  letters  asking  questions 
abont  the  rights  of  men  and  women  re- 
ported as  missing.  The  writers  of  these 
lettecs  also  want  to  know  what  rights  the 
<i^>eiMients  of  men  and  women  rejiorted 
as  missing  hare.  PVm*  that  reason  this 
week  I  am  expiaininc  these  rights  so  that 
my  people  wfll  be  fully  informed.  If 
yon  have  any  farther  ciaestkms,  feel  free 
to  write  Ooogressman  Alvih  E.  O'Korbkx, 


JlouM  OflBoi  BuUdiflC.  WMhlnctan,  D,  a 

QutftUm.  If  a  Mrvlooman  or  Mnrtoo- 
fpomao  If  oOdAUy  rciportod  to  bo  mlaAw 
or  mlsslof  lo  aoUoo.  ii  laif  or  hex  lamUf 
DoUfladT 

Answer.  Tes;  tbo  War  or  HavF  Dip«it* 
ment  promptly  telegraphs  the  peraoB 
whom  tbe  aerviceman  or  servlcewomaa 
lias  designated  as  emergency  srMrniaaa, 

Question.  What  do  the  terms  "mlM 
Ing**  and  "missing  In  action"  mean? 

Answer.  They  mean  that  the  peraao 
has  disappeared.  It  is  not  laferred  that 
he  is  dead.  In  many  cases  it  is  found 
later  that  the  person  is  stfl]  alive,  in- 
terned in  a  neutral  country,  a  prisoner 
of  war.  or  was  isolated  in  such  a  way  that 
a  prompt  reporting  of  wiiereahouts  was 
impossible. 

Question.  When  a  person  In  service 

Is  in  the  status  of  mUsti^  or  mlaalf^ 
to  action,  does  the  right  to  pay  stop? 

Answer.  No.  His  pay  will  continue  aa 
long  as  such  status  is  offlciany  continued. 

Question.  What  provision  exists  for  tbe 
support  of  dependents  in  such  cases? 

Answer.  Family  allowances  and  allot- 
ments of  pay  continue,  and  II  not  In 
effect  they  may  be  established. 

Question.  If  the  serviceman  or  servlce- 
wnman  had  not  made  any  allotment  of 
pay  prerlonsly,  how  are  his  or  her  de- 
pendents supported  when  he  or  she  is 
declared  to  be  mtssing,  if  they  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  family  allowance? 

Answer.  Where  there  Is  no  existing 
provision  adequate  for  the  reasonable 
support  of  the  dependent  or  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  the  life  insurance  of  the 
missing  penon  tbe  Saereiary  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  may  direct  suitable 
allotments  of  pay  for  these  purposes. 

Question.  If  tbe  dependents  of  the 
missing  person  were  eligible  for  a  montH- 
ly  family  allowance  but  no  application 
bad  been  fUed  before  tbe  person  in  serv- 
ice entered  the  miasing  status,  can  the 
dependent  obtain  a  family  aUowanoe? 

Answer.  Yes;  by  making  application 
therefor. 

Question.  May  a  retaitlve  wbo  is  aetu- 
aily  depecdoit  upon  a  missing  servioe- 
auLU  or  servioewom&n  obtain  aa  allot- 
ment ol  pay? 

Answer.  Yes;  if  aetuaily.  dependent 
and  a  relative  wiLhin  tbe  reeogniied  de- 
gree. 

Question.  How  does  the  Govemmeat 
make  these  payments? 

Answer.  The  money  is  sent  to  the  de- 
pendent or  insuraaoe  company  by  means 
of  a  Goremment  check  each  montb.  It 
is  deducted  ftxnn  tiie  missing  person's 
credit  which  has  aocunnitated. 

Question.  How  much  may  be  allotted 
to  a  dependent? 

Answer.  Tbe  8ecreta<7  of  Wai*  or  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Navy  detemiaes  tbe 
amount  acconttng  to  tbe  circumstsmoes 
in  each  individaal  case. 

Qttvstion.  How  Itmg  t!o  these  aOot~ 
ments  of  pay  continue? 

Answer.  If  the  dependent  remains  efl- 
giliie  to  receive  the  allotments  of  pajr, 
tbey  may  continue  as  kmg  as  the  aerv- 
teeman  or  service  worn  an  is  oMdalty  eaa- 
tinued  tn  a  missing  status  or  Is  cOdidly 
transferred  to  some  statns  entitling  him 
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to  A  conUnuatlon  of  pay-  If  such  person 
hM  been  mlsslnc  for  12  months,  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reviews  the  record  and  determines 
whether  such  person  shotild  be  con- 
tinued m  the  mlsalnff  status  or  shotiJd 
be  found  to  be  dead. 

Question.  If  a  mlsstnf  serviceman  or 
•ervlcewoman  Is  later  found  to  be  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  Interned  in  a  neutral 
country,  does  the  allotment  of  pay  coo« 
tinuet 

Answer.  Tes. 

Questioo.  Following  a  finding  of  death, 
what  bOMlSis  begin  for  the  dependent? 

AoMTcr.  Death  gratuities  and  in^ur- 
•nee  benefhs  then  become  payable  to 
entitled  to  them. 

I.  What  If  a  mlaslnf  service- 
man or  8er^ice woman  returns  to  the 
JurUdlcllon  of  the  American  military  or 
naval  authorities? 

Answer.  They  again  become  a  part  of 
^the  Military  or  Naval  Establishment  and 
cin  adjust  their  allotments  of  pay  to  de- 
pendents on  the  same  baals  as  service- 
men or  servlcewomen  who  have  not  been 
missing. 

If  there  is  any  need  for  further  In- 
formation, see  your  local  Red  Cross 
chairman,  your  county  veterans'  service 
cfDcer.  or  your  local  American  Legion 
bead:  and  if  you  need  additional  infor- 
mation write  your  Congressman.  Alvin 
E.  CKoNSKj.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Senate  Resolution  114 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

or  UtVlAttA 

ZM  TRX  HOtTSC  OF  REPHESESTATlVtS 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Ur.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  general  leave  to  extend  re- 
marks granted  upon  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  made  by  the  majority  leader 
on  June  23.  I  wish  to  include  a  speech 
I  made  In  Fort  Collin.s,  Colo.,  on  Aug.  st 
20.  1943.  in  support  of  the  Ball-Burton- 
Hatch-Hill  resolution.  Senate  Resolution 
114: 

I  know  that  It  Is  my  pxirpose  In  p«r- 
tlcip«tlnf  with  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gnm  of  the  United  States  durtim  the  sum- 
BMf  tn  •  piegiam  to  pr—at  to  the  people 
cf  America  tlM  ilfnlAeaiiee  of  Senate  Reeo- 
lutton  114  to  limit  my  diacusstoQ  to  that 
rMOluUon:  the  particular  algnlflcance  of  ita 
laaguac*:  the  nature  of  Ita  purpoees,  and  the 
His|iriety  and  portent  of  the  resolution  In 
ngbt  of  the  pertinent  proTlslona  of  the  Con- 
■Ututlon  ot  the  I7ntted  Sutee. 

Therefore,  it  goaa  wttnout  nytng  that  I 
defluitely  believe  that  the  future  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  country  demands  our  par- 
ticipation with  other  world  powers  in  an 
Internationa)  order  with  power  and  author- 
ity e<)UiTalent  to  that  sUtcd  in  Senate  Rsso- 
feailao  IM.  I  b«Uvi«  that  w  mass  crtsnd 
ttm  javMMaai  oedtr  as  developsd  lafi^  ont 
Ctf  slglMMMth  cantury  philoaoi>hy  and  think- 
InC  ■•  th«  syatMB  best  calculated  to  incurs 
IndtTidual  frssdom  to  man  under  law.  to 
tiM  world  as  a  whole,  tn  which  the  cotn- 

nent  parts  ot  that  world  shall  participate. 
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X  believe  that  the  deTi  topment  la  thinking 
which  requires  the  ex  lenslon  of  this  order 
over  the  world  Is  but  i  n  IneTltabls  dsvslop- 
ment  of  the  desires  of  mankind  to  conqtjsr 
his  own  seUUhnsasss.  bis  own  prejudices, 
and  his  own  hatss  In  order  that  mankind 
may  oeeupy  the  earth  In  peacs  and  develop 
lu  rasotircss  tnUlllger  tly  for  the  bensnt  of 
all  people  who  are  wUl  ng  to  do  a  day's  work 
with  their  hands  or  their  heads,  for  their 
share  of  the  good  thin  (s  of  the  earth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  It  is  he  purpose  of  society 
to  treat  the  incompeu  it,  the  drones  snd  ths 
lazy  eqtially  with  ths  ( onpttsnt,  the  indus- 
trious, tils  frugal  and  hs  prudent,  either  in 
this  Nation  or  In  any  tther  nations.  But.  I 
do  think  It  U  the  di  ty  of  society  In  this 
Nati<;n  and  in  the  worl  i  to  develop  a  society 
of  greater  equality  of  opportunity  than  tli« 
world  has  even  seen  ta  date,  in  which  the 
competent,  the  Indust  lotis,  the  frugal,  and 
the  people  of  good  wl  1  may  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  partlcl]  ate  in  those  material 
things  of  the  world  wl  ich  the  peoples  of  the 
varknis  parts  of  the  wc  rid  deem  necessary  to 
their  happinsas.  Prom  this  it  follows  that 
I  do  not  advocate,  nor  ilo  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  contempts  e,  a  world  W.  P.  A., 
nor  do  I  think  that  tfa  it  thought  is  relevant 
to  the  iasues  which  ar  t  before  tlie  American 
people.  A4  a  matter  }f  fact,  if  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  through  their  elected 
representatives,  are  pe  rmitted  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  shaping  the  peace 
which  is  to  come  and  he  world  order  which 
is  to  come,  it  Is  my  coi  iviclion  that  they  will 
support  such  a  peace  at  d  such  an  order  which 
will  afford  to  the  peo  )les  of  the  world  the 
opportunities  to  develc  p  Into  competent,  in- 
dustrious, frtigai  people  by  their  own  efforts 
and  omaistent  with  th  t  dignity  of  man.  and 
that  they  want  nothii  g  else.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  Sanate  Resol  ition  114  affords  this 
opportunity  for  the  pi  opie's  representatives 
to  develop  such  a  pe<  ce  and  such  a  world 
order,  from  which  I  co  iclude  that  those  who 
seriously  advocate  a  wcrld  W.  P.  A.  are  miss- 
ing the  temper  of  thi  >  people  and  likewise 
that  those  who  do  nc  t  seriously  urge  such 
a  world  order  are  prol  casing  to  see  the  fear 
of  the  same  in  any  int  srnatlonal  world  order 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  red  her- 
ring Kcroes  the  path  of  an  enlightened  inter- 
national development. 

It  goes  without  sayin  ;  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  furtl  er  discuss  in  America 
the  necessity  for  partic  Ipatlon  by  America  In 
the  organization  advo(  ated  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 114;  and  I  shall  not  take  my  time  or 
yours  to  advocate  the  ntemational  point  of 
view,  or  condemn  any  (  ther,  believing  as  I  do 
that  a  substantial  ma,  srlty  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  reco  nlze  the  necessity  lor 
a  new  world  order  am  1  America's  participa- 
tion therein.  1  do  bell  (ve,  and  I  have  found 
by  my  own  personal  <  bservation  that  what 
the  people  want  now  Is  the  development  of  a 
specific  policy  as  an  ini  ial  step  to  the  further 
necessary  one  of  the  de  velopment  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  that  American  policy  shall 
be  carried  out.  But  1 1  there  are  yet  those 
who  believe  that  aft  !r  this  war  America 
ahould  again  attempt  i  policy  of  Immunizing 
Itself  from  the  rest  ( *  the  world,  then.  I 
point  out  that  now.  2i  years  after  that  war, 
the  world  is  engulfed  n  another  war  today. 
We  have  not  been  abl(  and  could  not  avoid 
being  drawn  into  it.  I  do  not,  and  I  shall 
not.  question  the  patriotism  or  the  sincerity 
of  those  who.  during  tl  lat  25-year  interim,  in 
absolute  good  faith,  lecause  they  believed 
that  America's  best  tnt  irest  lay  that  way.  ad- 
vocated and  supported  &  policy  of  Immtiniza- 
tion.  I  simply  point  cut  that  pragmatically 
we  are  now  in  anothe  war.  that  policy  did 
not  prevent  our  being  in  another  war.  from 
which  I  woukl  conclud  t  as  a  psnon  of  com- 
mon sense  that  a  coi  itinuation  of  such  a 
policy,  particularly  In  he  light  of  the  newly 
dereloped  methods  of  transpwtaUon  by  air 
which  have  further  dw  taiisd  tht  world  s  dia- 
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tanees,  that  a  continuation  of  that  policy 
will  not  give  tis  peacs.  It  will  not  avoid  tha 
terrible  waste  and  extravagance  and  horrors 
and  tragedies  of  war,  from  which  we  mtisc 
coiiclude.  as  thinking  people,  that  we  mtist 
adopt  a  specinc  policy  because  It  Is  only  by 
developing  Intelligently  an  opposite  policy 
that  we  have  any  hop*  of  obtaining  peaos 
apd  avoiding  war. 

Senata  Rasolutlon  114,  which  was  preaentad 
to  tha  Sanata  by  Senators  Ball.  BtnrroM. 
Hatch,  and  Hill  in  March  of  this  year,  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  declare  a  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  Btatas  based  upon  the  advica 
of  the  Senate  of  tha  United  States  which,  in 
my  opinion,  Is  entirely  consistent  with  not 
only  the  language  but  the  cplrit  of  tha  ooo- 
stttutlonal  provisions  which  declare  the  du- 
ties of  the  President  of  the  Senste  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  foreign  policy.  It 
Is  my  positive  opinion  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
must  not  only  participate  in  the  formation  of 
an  American  foreign  [>ollcy,  but  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  instrument  definitely  indicates 
that  it  ahould  Initiate  the  policy,  or  certainly 
It  must  participate  in  the  Initiation  of  the 
policy.  In  taking  this  view  I  realize  that  I 
am  taking  a  position  which  is  opposite  to 
that  advanced  recently  by  an  officer  of  our 
State  Department.  Nevertheless  the  langtiage 
used  in  the  American  Constitution  was  tha 
development  ofc  long  and  serious  debate  by 
scholarly  men  who.  above  all  things,  knew 
the  significance  of  language.  Understanding 
of  this  fact  gives  the  background  for  tha 
reaaoning  which  I  am  about  to  advance. 

The  first  clause  of  the  second  grammatical 
paragraph  of  section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Con- 
stitution, referring  to  the  executive  power 
and  authorities,  reads  as  follows: 

"He  shall  have  the  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur." 

The  extremely  significant  word  In  this 
section  is  the  word  "advice."  Advice  is  de- 
fined as  "a  recommendation  regarding  a  de- 
cision or  course  of  conduct."  In  other  words, 
when  ordinary  people  use  the  word  "advice" 
in  Its  ordinary  significance,  we  us  it  not  In 
the  sense  of  ratifying  an  accomplished  fact, 
but  V7e  use  It  for  the  purpose  of  defining  a  sit- 
uation where  one  person  goes  to  another  for 
the  ptirpose  of  discussing  a  cotirse  of  action 
or  a  decision  to  be  made  in  the  future  In 
order  that  the  person  consulted  before  the 
fact  Is  accomplished  may  state  his  position 
or  his  recommendation  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  person  who  came  to  him  with 
reference  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Or, 
again,  if  I  am  about  to  make  a  decision  and 
I  go  for  advice,  I  contemplate  that  I  will  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  the  per- 
son whom  I  consult.  It  is  true  that  I  may 
disregard  the  thinking  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  person  consulted,  but  having  con- 
sulted that  person.  If  I  choose  to  disregard 
his  thinking  and  embark  upon  a  different 
course,  I  do  so  with  full  knowledge  that  my 
decision  Is  contrary  to  that  of  the  person 
consulted.  Therefore,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  "advice"  in  this  part  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, It  Is  clear  to  me  that  In  the  question  of 
the  execution  of  treaties  or  the  entering  Into 
of  agreements  with  other  nations,  our  Consti- 
tution makers  contemplated  that  the  Chief 
Executive  ahould  first  consult  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  first  take  a  position 
with  reference  to  foreign  questions  so  that  its 
advice  and  Its  position  would  be  stated  be- 
fore the  Executive  and  the  people  of  the 
country  prior  to  the  time  that  agreementa 
with  foreign  natlona  were  entered  into. 

Prom  this  it  follows  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  four  Senatora  who  joined  in  this  reaolu- 
tlon  have  evidenced  the  greatest  sUtesman- 
ahlp  which  has  been  produced  by  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  In  my  time. 
X  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 


this  resolution  to  avoid  the  tragic  disunity 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Scnau  which 
followed  the  last  war.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  U  the  purpose  of  thu  resolution  to  obtain 
a  presUtement  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America's  foreign  policy.  If  and 
when  the  resolution  Is  adopted,  for  ttie  bens- 
fit  not  only  of  tha  President  of  tha  Unltad 
States,  not  only  for  the  people  of  tiis  United 
States,  but  for  the  governing  bodies  of  tha 
natlona  of  tha  world.  Ths  resolution  seta 
out  ths  minimum  requirements  of  an  in- 
telilgsnt  American  foreign  policy. 

And  again  I  state  to  yqu.  from  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  tha  American  people  are  ready 
for  a  dlactisslon  of  this  qtiestlon.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  man  In  the  armed  services  Is 
dsatrous  of  a  disnisston  of  this  question  in 
order  that  hia  sacrifices  may  k>e  given  some 
purpose  and  soms  hope  for  something  bet- 
ter in  the  future.  I  think  It  U  the  essence  of 
democracy  that  a  full  discussion  of  this 
policy  must  be  had  now.  and  In  that  respect 
I  am  afraid  I  differ  with  those  who.  lacking 
asttfkdence  in  the  people,  would  devlcu&ly 
•tart  upon  a  poUcy  by  Indirection,  frustrate 
the  desires  of  a  people  to  form  a  decision  and 
thereby  create  disunity  which  inevitably 
arises  from  uncertainty  and  the  lack  of 
forthrlghtneas. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  certain  other 
language  In  the  section  of  the  Constitution 
under  discussion  sustains  my  position  In 
this  regard  The  word  "consent"  Is  defined 
as  "voliintaxy  accordance  with,  or  concur- 
rence In  what  Is  done  or  proposed  by  an- 
other." It  Is  true  that  the  word  "consent" 
does  not  so  strongly  indicate  previous  action 
by  the  other  person,  but  It  does  have  that 
meaning  not  only  from  Ita  dictionary  defini- 
tion, but  from  our  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
in  that  we  are  Just  as  f  ^customed  to  think- 
ing of  going  to  a  person  for  bis  consent  In 
advance  of  taking  action  as  we  are  to  submit 
an  action  for  concurrence  or  approval,  and 
when  the  word  "consent"  Is  used  conjunc- 
tively with  the  word  "advice. '  which  latter 
word  has  in  It  the  contemplation  of  a  pre- 
vious submission  of  action,  we  are  Inevitably 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  word  "con- 
sent" Is  used  In  its  alternative  sense  of  a 
previous  submission  of  a  proposed  action. 

Furthermore,  Hunter  Miller,  of  the  State 
Department,  tn  his  collection  and  work  en- 
titled "Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  volume  1, 
part  1.  page  9.  says  this; 

"In  the  sense  In  which  the  word  is  used 
aa  treaty  in  the  Constitution,  the  word 
treaty'  comprehends  all  international  agree- 
ments submitted  for  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Further,  the  descriptive  word  Is  "treaty"  sug- 
gesting that  convention,  contract,  and  pro- 
tocol are  all  within  the  constitutional  lan- 
guage." 

From  this  it  follows  again  that  despite  the 
fact  that  some  people  may  attempt  to  make  a 
case  against  this  resoiution  requiring  action 
now  by  the  Senate  in  the  declaration  of  a 
policy  by  declaring  that  In  practice  certain 
International  engagements  have  been,  and 
therefore  may  be,  entered  Into  by  the  execu- 
tive al-^ne.  despite  the  constitutional  lan- 
guage, I  need  only  point  out  that  It  Is  an 
established  principle,  not  only  of  law,  but 
of  human  thinking,  that  a  course  of  con- 
duct not  authorized  by  amhorltles  cannot, 
by  the  repetition  of  an  unauthorized  act, 
override  a  written,  definitely  stated  grant 
of  power.  In  other jaords.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  what  course  of  conduct  may 
have  been  followed  In  the  past  In  violation 
of  ths  Constitution,  this  Irregular  conduct 
cannot  serve  as  a  precedent  which  can.  in 
any  way  detract  from,  or  deny  the  right  and 
the  obligation  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  now.  at  this  very  time.  whUe  the  war 
Is  on.  to  adopt  a  resolution  dedarliag  its 
advice  upon  the  question  of  foreign  policy. 


I  have  davotad  soma  time  to  devaloping 
the  constitutional  authority,  approval,  and 
background  of  this  resolution  for  ths  reason 
that  a  study  of  the  resolution  Indicates 
clearly  that  an  organization  of  ths  Unltad 
Nations  is  naadad  now.  immadlataly.  to  con- 
duct in  an  orderly  fashion  the  matters  set 
out  In  ths  subparagraphs  l.  3.  snd  8  of  the 
resolution  wtoleh  have  to  do  with,  first,  the 
coordination  and  utilization  of  the  military 
and  scotMmlc  resources  of  ths  Unltad  na- 
tions: second,  to  provide  for  tamporary  ad- 
ministration of  Axis-controlled  areas  as  they 
shall  be  occupied;  and,  third,  to  administer 
relief  and  assistance  in  economic  rehabUita< 
tion  In  the  territories  of  members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  Axis  territory  occtipled 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Sections  four  and  five  of  the  resolution 
devote  themselves  to  the  formation  of  an 
organisation  for  permanent  purposes  as  di»> 
tinguished  from  tlM  formation  of  an  organ- 
ization for  three  Immediate  or  temporary 
purposes.  And.  it  Is  not  my  piupose  or  in- 
tention to  discuss  sections  four  and  five  here, 
although  1  shall  do  so  elsewhere  on  this  tour. 
Too  mtKh  time  has  been  lost  by  our  coun- 
try not  only  in  failing  to  adopt  this  reaohi- 
tlon.  but  in  the  settlnf  ap  of  an  organization 
as  required  by  ths  resolution  to  administer 
the  three  urgent  and  temporary  prottlcms 
with  which  the  resolution  deals.  We  have 
been  on  a  military  offensive,  but  as  United 
Nations,  we  have  not  been  on  a  political 
offensive.  You  will  note  that  I  say  as  "United 
Nations,"  and  I  want  It  distinctly  understood 
that  I  do  not  consider  that  purely  American 
and  British  cooperation  on  any  of  these  ques- 
tions can  take  the  place  of  a  full  understand- 
_ing  by  the  United  Nations  on  those  que&tior.s, 
Including  all  of  the  United  Nations,  but  par- 
ticularly Russia  and  China.  To  me  it  does 
not  matter  that  It  would  be  impractical  for 
the  Chinese  or  the  Russians  to  participate  In 
the  temporary  admtnisUaUon  of  Tunisia  or 
Sicily  and  tn  the  temporary  administration 
of  Italy:  the  significant  thing  is  that  there  Is 
no  organization  of  the  United  NaUons  laying 
down  a  policy  for  administering  these  coim- 
trles;  laying  down  a  policy  for  rehabilitation 
of  these  countries:  or  laying  down  a  policy  by 
agreement  for  participation  by  the  United 
Natlona  In  fully  utlli^ng  their  military  and 
economic  resources  of  all  of  the  nations  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  civilian 
administration  and  economic  rebabilltalion 
of  these  countries. 

Nor  am  I  satisfied  that  the  so-called  agree- 
ments reached  at  the  Pood  Conference  take 
the  place  of  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  as  called  for  by  tills  resolu- 
tion. What  we  need  in  the  world  today  if 
denkocratlc  processes  are  to  survive.  Is  an 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  emergency 
commitments,  emergency  decisions  by  execu- 
tive representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
which  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagi- 
nation take  the  place  of  an  organization  with 
a  written,  clearly  stated  system  by  which  au- 
thority is  granted  to  someone  or  some  group 
to  call  upon  other  groups  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  specific  commitments  specifically' 
limited  by  the  written  agreement  itself  so 
that  the  American  people  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world  may  openly  understand 
and  know  the  extent  of  their  obligations  and 
their  contributions. 

I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the 
thinking  people  of  America  still  believe  In 
the  principle  of  orderly,  organized  govern- 
ment under  law  and  under  rule:  that  they 
are  willing  to  extend  that  concept  and  that 
prlneii^e  to  tha  world  and  to  Join  in  an 
organization  based  upon  definitely  stated 
agreementa  and  obligations  accepted  by  the 
duly  constituted  authorities  of  the  members 
of  the  organization.  But  I  am  also  convinced 
tluit,  except  among  certain  groups  found  in 
tha  large  cities  of  the  United  Statea  who 


either  do  not  understand  or  do  not  bslleva 
in  that  concept  which  Is  asecntuily  Ameri- 
can, that  the  Aaaarloaa  people  are  duturbcd. 
that  the  Aaierlcaa  people  are  upset,  not  by 
the  thought  ei  antaring  into  a  oomplataly. 
fully  organlaed  IntemaUonal  government 
with  stoted  prUidplea,  but  they  ars  upset  by 
the  Idea  that  conunltaiaata  are  balag  made 
which  have  not  been  sUtad  to  them,  that 
lack  of  unity  prevails  between  the  United 
Matlons  which  open  discussion  coulj  dis- 
solve, and  that  the  elimination  of  thla  tm- 
certainty  would  do  aoore  than  anything  elas 
to  ualU  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war  toward  a  defloltely 
greater  goal. 

Finally,  let  asa  dlsctiss  the  arguments 
which  ars  belnf  aaada  today  that  thU  Is  not 
the  tlase  to  discuss,  either  upon  the  floor  ot 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  or  with  the 
other  governments  of  the  world,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organiaaUon  of  the  United  Nations 
to  carry  out  the  first  three  ptirpoasa  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  114.  Consider  for  a  minute 
the  implications  involved  in  such  a  state- 
ment. Consider  them  In  the  light  of  your 
experiences  aa  people,  and,  as  you  consider 
your  personal  experiences,  rememt>er  that 
nations  are  nothing  more  than  groupings  of 
humans  and  that  nations  pretty  generally  act 
in  nxBss  as  Individuals  act. 

The  LUtement  that  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
form  an  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
Implies  that  the  member  nations  will  be  split 
up  and  disorganized  and  the  war  effort  In- 
jured by  such  a  discussion  now.  I  say  to 
you  that  the  absolute  opposite  of  that  state- 
ment is  true,  and  I  base  It  upon  my  observa- 
tion, which  I  am  sure  wlU  concur  with  your 
observations,  of  the  conduct  of  human  beings. 
DaUy  the  men  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  of  Soviet  Russia,  of 
China,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  of  France.  Hol- 
land, Poland.  Norway,  the  Balkans,  and 
Greece,  are  fighting  certain  common  enemies. 
The  peoples  of  the  first  four  of  these  nations, 
in  varying  degrees,  are  converting  their  ma- 
terial assets  for  the  ptirpose  of  conducting 
that  war  and  thereby  insuring  their  own 
living  standards.  They  have  a  goal,  which 
is  victory  and  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  common  enemies.  The  goal  has  not 
been  reached:  each  has  a  personal  Interest 
at  this  time  in  attaining  that  goal.  I  say 
to  you  that  if  those  nations  cannot  agree  at 
this  time,  before  that  goal  Is  sttalned.  they 
will  never  agree  after  It  is  attained. 

Consider  for  a  minute  some  of  the  things 
that  I  have  otieerved  as  a  lawyer  and  some 
of  the  things  which  you  have  also  observed 
as  laymen.  Recently  in  my  state,  four  men 
who  had  a  common  interest  in  certain  lands 
and  buildings,  but  their  individual  Interests 
were  not  of  equal  value,  resisted  a  condemna- 
tion suit  by  the  United  States  government 
of  the  property  in  which  they  had  the  com- 
mon interest.  All  throuch  the  conduct  of 
that  litigation,  despite  the  advice  and  in- 
sistence of  thetr  lawyers,  they  refused  to  sit 
down  and  specifically  agree  upon  their  sepa- 
rate, individual  shares  In  the  common  In- 
terest. They  always  said  to  their  lawyers: 
"We  will  agree  on  that:  we  won't  have  any 
trouble  about  that."  The  litigation  terml- 
nat-i  successfully  and  for  1  year  the  money 
was  Impounded  In  the  Federal  Court  because 
the^  four  men  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  division  of  It.  and  finally 
when  an  agreement  was  made,  each  one  quit 
speaking  to  the  other.  And  wherein  did  they 
fall?  They  failed  t>ecause  they  refused  to 
agree  among  themselves  while  they  had  a 
united  and  common  interest  in  attaining  a 
definite  goal  and  It  was  Inevitable  that  tiiey 
would  fall  out  when  It  was  necessary  to  decide 
the  manner  of  dividing  their  galna. 

It  is  not  relevant  whettier  the  attaining 
of  victory  involves  the  division  of  any  galna 
among  the  United  Nations,  but  It  is  certainly 
true  that  the  extent  of  the  commitments  and 
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tlM  Mtent  of  th«  contrtbutlons  and  tb*  «• 
tast  ct  the  controls  o^er  the  conquered  d«> 
UoiM  fend  tbt  niMMlltatcd  nations  and  the 
iwiMin  n  at  thiAr  Mmmand,  tf  left  to  a  decl- 
•km  aftar  tta*  sueeaarful  culmination  of  thta 
var.  wfll  liMTttably  lead  to  bitterness  wblcb. 
If  they  do  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
world  ordar  In  wblcb  there  can  be  any  hope 
for  tbt  vorld.  will  ceruinly  establish  a  world 
ordar  am**"!  paoplaa  wbo  have  a  new  bltter- 
B«H  toward  D8W  ao-«aUad  cncmlca  over  new 
grtrvaaeaa  MMat  out  of  a  dlactualon  of  what 
la  to  ba  dona  aftar  tbla  war  and  a  division  of 
povar  over  and  acccas  to  tbe  resources  of  the 
woeM  now  held  by  certain  of  the  United 
HatlocM.  This  result  Is  as  inevitable  as  the 
rtrii^  of  tbe  son  bacauaa  it  is  inevitably  true 
that  wWIt  hard  batfalns  make  good  friends, 
■loppif  ^««t«>«t»f  and  Indecisive  decision 
ftmewtf  paoplaa  with  a  common  inteiest  wbo 
defer  making  thcaa  daetalons  until  after  the 
goal  Is  obtained  inevitably  leads  to  dissension 
and  btttemaas.  If  you  cannot  discuss  the 
formatloo  of  aa  orfanlaatlon  of  the  United 
Mattaoa  wblla  your  man  are  dying  beside  tbe 
other  bravt  man  of  the  world,  while  united 
by  tha  common  bond  of  sympathy,  by  the 
common  bond  of  horror  at  the  tragcdlea  of 
war.  then  you  will  not  be  able  to  dtscuas  theaa 
matters  when  that  sympathy  and  that  horror 
turn  baen  removed. 

Flaallf .  If  you  doubt  me.  consider  what  la 
happanlf^  In  Amarlca  today.  Every  time 
bravar  OMn.  by  tha  um  of  their  arms  and  tha 
aacrllica  of  their  Uvea  atUIn  a  temporary 
victory  over  our  enemies,  we,  the  people  ct 
tha  home  front.  antlclpaUng  sudden  endlug 
of  oUr  own  little  inconveniences,  a  sudden 
and  victorloua  ending  gained  by  tbe  Uvea  of 
oIlMra.  bafln  to  let  down  our  machines;  man 
Vbo  ara  producing  the  arms  'oetray  thoae 
wbo  aie  fighting;  people  who  are  being  sub- 
jected to  the  relatively  Inflnltealmal  incon- 
vanlancea  of  a  war  economy  begin  to  whine 
and  to  rtyTTV  against  tha  regxilatlons  which 
cauaa  tbcm  Inconvenience.  If  there  Is  that 
dlvlatoa  batween  the  people  on  the  home 
front  and  the  people  on  the  battle  front 
In  this  country,  which  artaes  aolely  from  their 
failure  to  have  auttelant  imagination  to  com- 
prehend the  borrora  of  war  and  the  sacri- 
fices of  tbe  men  wbo  ^re  fighting;  if  there  Is 
not  a  suflklent  cementing  of  American  peo- 
^pla  tbroi^  blood  of  the  men  who  are  dying. 
tbatr  own  flaab  and  blood,  their  own  kind. 
on  tba  battlaAaMi  at  tbla  war;  then  bow  can 
foa  aipact  any  onfty  of  purpoce  or  unity  of 
riflce  by  tha  nations  of  the  world  when 
the  etucible  of  war,  which  to  some  extent 
bvirns  out  tha  drosa  and  the  meanness  and 
tha  Uttlenaaa  In  ua.  Is  chilled  by  peace,  a 
paaea  which  unforttmauly  seems  to  dMtroy 
all  amaury  of  tba  good  reaolvca  which  were 
blaCMitly  prodalmad  during  tha  time  of  war 
and  ralaoBM  laataad  tha  trtfiahnam  and  graad 
and  tba  daalra  for  paraonal  and  natloiul  gain 
which.  esisUng  In  the  time  of  peace,  con- 
atltutaa   tba  aoU  from   which   wars  spring. 

I  am  oottTtBead  that  those  who  cry  out 
tba  formation  of  a  poaltlve  organl- 
ot  tba  United  Nations  now.  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  Interfere  with  the  war 
effort  arc  not  only  following  the  course  of 
cspadlancy.  but  they  are  also  advocating  a 
couraa  of  conduct  which  files  squarely  in  the 
faca  of  human  nature  and  all  known  ob- 
oarvad  human  raactlona. 

Saaata  Baaolutlon  114  should  be  reported 
to  tba  floor  of  tba  Senate  now:  it  should  be 
dlaruaaad  now.  bacauaa  the  people  of  America 
ara  dt™*"^*"t  poattlva  information  now.  and 
lima  USB  If  our  ««ft^TW—  with  our  alllea  In 
tha  tbna  when  our  aona.  aa  well  as  their  sona. 
ara  dying,  are  so  slender  and  tenuous  that 
tbay  cannot  bind  ua  together  under  such 
etrcumatancea.  there  to  little.  If  any.  hope  for 
an  Intelligent,  effective  agreamant  after  tha 
war  la  over. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  ^peaker.  no  racial 
group  In  America  has  given  such  a  high 
projjortion  of  its  sons  o  flght  in  this  war 
as  the  first  Americans,  the  native  Indian. 
And  this  is  a  strange  t  ling,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  no  racial  gr<  up  in  the  United 
States  has  been  so  lin  Ited  in  its  exercise 
of  the  traditional  rig  its  of  citizens  and 
thp  very  rights  whicl  we  fight  to  pre- 
serve. 

It  has  seemed  to  m  i  altogether  fitting 
and  proper,  therefor?,  that  we  should 
now  complete  the  en  ancipation  of  the 
American  Indian,  to  whom  citizenship 
was  given  in  the  act  of  1924,  signed  by 
President  Coolidge.  Accordingly  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  (H.  I.  5115)  which  will 
provide  that  hereaftei  whenever  any  In- 
dian of  lawful  age  uion  his  application 
is  found  by  the  Secret  ary  of  the  Interior 
to  have  met  any  one  ( f  the  conditions  of 
emancipation  set  fort  i  in  subparagraph 
(1)  of  the  act  he  shall  be  given — 

(a)  The  right  to  administer  his  per- 
sonal property — inch  ding  money — un- 
der the  laws  of  the  Sts  te  of  his  residence. 

(b)  The  right  to  rec  ;ive  a  patent  in  fee 
to  any  lands  allotted  to  or  inherited  by 
him  and  to  administe  -  this  or  any  other 
real  property  acquire<  by  him  by  gift  or 
purchase. 

(c)  The  right  to  aipeal  from  any  In- 
dian court  to  the  iit&te  and  Federal 
courts  of  appropriate  jurisdiction. 

H.  R.  5115  also  providei  that  the  exer- 
cise of  any  of  these  r  ghts  shall  not  de- 
prive the  Indian  of  a  ly  rights  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  as  a 
member  of  any  India)  i  tribe. 

Subparagraph  (1)  states  that  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  tl  e  recognition  of  an 
Indian  for  emancipa  ion  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  provided  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  shall  be  the  meet- 
ing of  any  one  of  tie  following  condi- 
Ucns: 

(a)  An  honorable  discharge  from  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  any  war. 

(b)  Graduation  frdm  a  standard  high 
school  or  its  equivaUnt. 

(c)  Receipt  of  a  certificate  of  compe- 
tency to  be  issued  up  >n  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  tri  lal  council  and  the 
superintendent  of  the 
for  the  tribe  of  whi^h  the  Indian  is  a 
member. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Indian  E  nancipation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ]  lassage  of  such  an 
act  will  be  a  mattei 
Today,  the  restricted 
an  agency  office,  hat 
appointed  days  and  at  certain  appointed 
hours,  to  ask  that  I  e  be  permitted  to 
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of  simple  Justice. 
Indian  must  go  to 
n  hand,  on  certain 


spend  his  own  money  or  to  administer 
a  portion  of  his  own  affairs.  The  young 
warrior  who  has  been  a  part  of  Uncle 
Sams  great  Army  or  Navy  in  this  war 
cannot  be  asked  to  go  back  to  that  con- 
diUon.  And  it  is  high  Ume  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  progess  that  has  been  made 
in  schools  and  in  experience  so  as  to 
place  on  their  own  feet  the  Indians  who 
have  demonstrated  their  readiness. 

Some  people  would  accomplish  these 
ends,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  complete  abolition 
of  the  Indian  Office  at  this  time.  Per- 
sonally. I  do  not  think  that  would  meet 
the  situation.  A  period  of  transition  is 
needed.  Time  to  work  out  some  matters 
of  school  and  hospital  administration. 
Time  to  take  care  of  the  older  Indians 
who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  learn  to 
read  or  speak  in  the  white  man's  way. 
But  the  proposals  in  my  bill  of  emanci- 
pation would  permit  an  Indian  upon  his 
own  free  will  to  apply  on  his  merits  and 
obtain  the  rights  stated. 

I  do  not  maintain  this  bill  is  perfect 
nor  that  it  will  meet  every  Indian  prob- 
lem. Par  from  that.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  solve  problems  connected  with 
common  property.  It  deals  only  with 
the  property  that  belongs  to  an  individ- 
ual Indian.  Other  bills  can  deal  with 
other  problems.  My  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  the  Indians 
of  the  several  tribes  to  study  it  and  to 
express  their  thoughts  as  the  Special 
Committee  on  Investigation  of  Indian 
Affairs  visits  the  several  reservations  this 
summer. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Karx. 
MxjNDT,  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Dakota,  author  of  the  in- 
vestigation resolution  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  consulted  with  me 
and  arranged  the  following  itinerary  for 
the  committee  in  South  Dakota:  Tues- 
day, July  23,  Sisseton  Agency;  Wednes- 
day, July  26,  Standing  Rock  and  Chey- 
enne River;  Thursday.  July  27,  formal 
hearings  at  Pierre;  Friday,  inspection  of 
Crow  Creek  and  Rosebud  Reservations; 
Saturday,  July  29.  inspection  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  I  hope  that  at  all 
these  points,  and  others,  the  Indians  of 
the  many  tribes  will  express  themselves 
to  the  investigating  committee  about  the 
proposed  Emancipation  Act  and  other 
matters. 


A  Message  to  Dependents  of  Men  and 
Women  in  Our  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  de- 
pendent of  a  man  or  a  woman  in  our 
armed  forces  who  is  paid  $138  a  month  or 
less  as  base  pay  is  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Govern- 
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ment.  I  hope  all  dependents  wUl  read 
this  article  and  keep  it  for  future  use.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  this  act  applies 
only  to  men  an^  women  in  service  whose 
base  pay  is  $138  a  month  or  less.  Those 
men  and  women  in  service  who  get  more 
than  $138  per  month  come  under  an- 
other system.  The  new  act  passed  by 
Congress,  effective  November  1, 1943,  pro- 
vides A  monthly  family  allowance  as 
follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife.  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child.  $80;  each  additional 
child.  $20.   A  divorceft  wife  may  get  up  to 
$42  per  month  if  she  is  named  specifi- 
cally in  the  court  order  to  receive  alimony 
and  she  receives  the  amount  named.    If 
this  amount  fs  In  excess  of  $42,  she  can- 
not receive  over  $42.    The  child  of  a  di- 
vorcee, where  there  is  no  wife  receiving 
family  allowance,  can  get  up  to  $42  per 
month  regardless  of  the  amount  given 
in  the  court  order.    If  there  is  a  wife 
receiving  family  allowance  this  amount 
is  $30  and  if  there  are  other  children  it 
Is  slightly  less.    Therefore,  If  the  divorce 
or  court  order  does  not  name  the  child  to 
receive  support  or  D»me  the  child  for 
le:.^  support,  this  is  disregarded  and  the 
above  amotmts  are  given.    Illegitimate 
children  are  also  considered  as  class  A 
dependents  of  the  serrlcemen  if  they  are 
proven  to  be  his  children  either  by  his 
sworn  statement  to  that  effect  or  by  a 
court  order  adjudging  him  to  be   the 
father. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37;  two 
parents,  $37;  a  parent  or  two  parents 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
$37.  Note:  Class  B  dependents,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  are  dependents 
who  are  only  partially  but  at  least  sub- 
stantially dependent  upon  service  men 
and  women  for  support!  In  other  words, 
if  the  dependents  are  dependent  upon 
the  service  man  or  woman  for  50  per- 
cent or  less  of  their  support,  they  are 
classed  as  B  dependents.  Those  who 
make  application  for  this  family  allow- 
ance, therefore,  should  be  careful  to 
prove  that  they  are  more  than  51  percent 
If  they  actually  need  chief  support  from 
the  man  or  woman  in  service,  and  espe- 
cially If  they  have  no  outside  income. 
Persons  who  have  other  means  of  income 
unless  it  is  small  will  as  a  rule  be  classed 
as  B  dependents.  Those  who  need  a 
great  deal  of  assistance  will  be  classed  as 
B-1  dependents. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  One  parent.  $50; 
one  parent  and  one  brother  or  sister, 
$68;  and  each  additional  brother  or  sis- 
ter. $11.  Two  parents.  $68;  two  paients 
and  one  brother  or  sister.  $79,  plus  $11 
for  each  additional  brother  or  sister;  a 
brother  or  sister  but  no  parents.  $42,  with 
additional  $11  for  each  additional  brother 
or  sister.  Note  that  here  again  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  important  to 
prove  more  than  50-percent  dependency 
where  the  parents  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters actually  are  greatly  dependent.  If 
It  is  not  proven,  they  are  classed  as  B 
dependents  and  receive  considerably  less 
money  as  outlined  above. 

HOW  TO  err  rAMn.T  aixowancs 

Wherever  possible,  as  soon  as  a  man 
or  woman  enters  service  they  should 
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make  application  for  the  allowance  to 
their  dependents.  They  should  do  this 
immediately  when  they  are  Inducted. 
The  allowance  payments  do  not  go  back 
but  start  with  the  date  of  application. 
Therefore,  if  the  man  or  woman  in  serv- 
ice waits  a  month  after  Induction  be- 
fore they  file  an  application.  1  month's 
family  allowance  is  lost.  The  longer  they 
wait  to  file  an  application,  the  more 
money  Is  lost.  It  is  important  to  file  for 
this  the  day  they  enter. 

The  man  or  woman  in  service  should 
submit  the  application  on  a  form  they 
can  get  from  the  commanding  officer. 
In  filling  out  this  form  it  is  good  to  be 
careful  to  spell  all  names  correctly  and 
give  exact  information  as  to  marriage, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
the  troubles  dependents  have  in  getting 
their  family  allowances  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  service  man  or  woman  is 
careless  in  filling  out  the  blank.  An  ex- 
tra minute  filling  out  the  blank  may  save 
several  months'  time  in  getting  the  al- 
lowance approved.  The  application  after 
careful  study  and  filling  out  should  then 
be  handed  to  the  commanding  officer. 

If  the  service  man  or  woman  for  some 
reason  or  other  fails  to  make  applica- 
tion or  is  in  a  position  where  he  or  she 
cannot  make  application,  any  class  A 
dependent  can  make  application  in- 
stead. If  there  is  any  question  as  to 
where  or  how  to  apply,  see  your  local 
Red  Cross  chairman  or  your  local  county 
veterans'  service  officer  or  local  American 
Legion  head,  and  if  you  need  additional 
information  write  to  your  Congressman, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  case  where  a  class  A  dependent 
must  apply,  the  Army  provides  a  blank 
to  be  filled  out,  but  the  Navy  requires 
only  a  letter  In  tha  handwriting  of  the 
dependent  stating  the  facts  and  giving 
the  serviceman's  full  name  and  serial 
number.  Class  A  family  allowance  is 
approved  regardless  of  the  serviceman's 
desire  for  it.  The  wife  must  submit  a 
marriage  certificate,  and  if  children  their 
birth  certificates,  when  making  appli- 
cation. 

If  the  man  or  woman  in  service  with 
class  B  or  B-1  dependents  refuses  to 
make  an  application  for  them,  no  other 
person  can  apply,  and  there  is  no  way  it 
can  be  given  to  them.  They  cannot  be 
forced  to  apply,  and  it  is  started  or  dis- 
continued at  the  will  of  the  serviceman. 
If  the  man  or  woman  is  in  the  Army  and 
his  class  B  or  B-1  dependents  know  that 
he  will  approve  their  application,  they 
may  make  the  application  for  him  pro- 
viding he  is  overseas.  When  the  appli- 
cation Is  received,  he  is  contacted  for 
his  approval.  If  the  man  or  woman  is 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  they 
must  make  application  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  out  of  tbe 
country. 

ODTEKEMCZ    BETWEEN    FAMILT    AIXOWANCZ    AND 
ALLOTMENT 

It  Is  well  for  both  the  serviceman  and 
the  dependents  to  know  the  difference  in 
these  terms.  Family  allowance  Is  a  sum 
of  money  partly  paid  by  the  service  man 
or  woman  and  partly  paid  by  the  Gov- 


ernment. No  matter  how  small  or  how 
large  the  family  allowance  is,  $22  is  de- 
ducted from  the  service  man's  or 
woman's  salary  where  there  Is  one  class 
of  dependents,  or  $27  where  there  are  two 
classes  of  dependents,  and  the  balance  Is 
paid  by  the  Government.  Dependency 
must  be  shown  for  class  B  or  B-1  depend- 
ents to  receive  family  allowance. 

An  allotment  Is  a  voluntary  deduction 
from  a  man's  pay  to  members  of  his 
family  or  dependent  relatives  and  It  Is 
not  increased  by  any  amount  from  the 
Government.  These  are  referred  to  as 
class  E  allotments  and  no  dependency 
needs  be  shown  to  receive  it.  The  service 
man  or  woman  is  the  only  one  who  can 
request  that  this  deduction  be  made  from 
his  pay. 

PARENTS  AND  BSOTHKB8  AND  EtSTiaS  CAW 
KKKTVX  ALLOWANCa  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  tM 
WITE  AND  CRILDBBN 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  can  get 
family  allowance  even  If  the  serviceman's 
wife  and  children  get  one.  In  other 
words,  if  men  or  women  in  service  have 
parents  and  brothers  or  sisters^f^pendent 
upon  them  as  well  as  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren—all of  these  dependenu  can  re- 
ceive family  allowance.  Because  a  serv- 
iceman has  a  wife  tM  -cWltf  receiving 
this  allowance,  it  do^'not  prevent  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  from 
also  receiving  it.  In  order  to  name 
them,  he  has  to  make  an  additional  $S 
contribution  toward  the  family  allow- 
ance. For  example,  if  he  has  a  wife  and 
child  or  children  receiving  family  allow- 
ance, he  is  having  $22  deducted  from  his 
wages  in  part  payment  of  it.  If  he 
wishes  also  •  to  name  his  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters,  he  has  $6  more  taken 
out  or  a  total  of  $27.  The  balance  In 
both  cases  is  paid  by  the  Government. 

PARENTS  CAN  GET  PAMILT  ALLOWANCE  PBOM  MOIS 
THAN  ONE  SON  OR  OACCHTER  IN  SXIVICS 

If  parents  are  dependent  upon  more 
than  one  son  or  daughter  or  both  in  serv- 
ice they  can  get  more  dependency  al- 
lowance. They  may  get  either  a  B  rating 
from  both  sons  or  they  may  get  a  B-I 
rating  from  one  and  a  B  from  the  other. 
They  may  receive  family  allowance  from 
no  more  than  two  sons  or  daughters  In 
service.  This  is  given  where  the  need  Is 
shown  to  be  sufficiently  great  enough  to 
warrant  it. 

TOUR  CONGRESSMAN  CAN  HELP  TOTT  IP  TOU  RATB 
ANT  TROUBU 

As  I  have  stated  above,  see  your  local 
veterans'  service  officer,  your  local  Red 
Cross  chairman,  or  your  local  American 
Legion  head  for  assistance.  If  you  need 
any  further  help,  contact  your  Congress- 
man. It  is  a  Congressman's  duty  to  help 
with  such  matters.  He  is  your  Repre- 
sentative in  Washington.  If  you  have 
any  trouble  at  all  In  this  respect,  your 
Congressman  Is  the  person  to  take  it  up 
with. 

Your  Congressman  has  already  helped 
In  more  than  15.000  cases.  Only  100  of 
these  are  now  pending.  Your  Congress- 
man will  settle  your  case  for  you  and 
get  you  every  cent  you  have  coming. 
Write  to  Congressman  Alvdt  E.  O'Kon- 
ski, House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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A  art  nt  faiolt 

AUOWAMCa 

llanj  pMple  reeelvcd  •  cut  recentlj  In 
tfMir  family  aUowanc?.  No  eiplaiMttrwi 
If  flven  when  the  raMetd  ctaMka  arrive 
•o  bar*  li  the  explaaattan. 
To  bcglB  with.  aU  tboae  who  ««r«  cut 
.  to  $i7  per  Booth.  In  other 
,  tlMy  ware  clvcn  a  ciau  B  depend- 
tar  Immt  niany  dependents 
ttHTt  are  tn  a  tmmUj,  a  class  B  depend- 
'  uader  the  new  law  gives  oniy  (37. 
Wbat  la  a  daas  B  dtpMdsDcy?  A 
Jaas  B  ittp«*iff  HP  !•  <SM  wbere  the 
parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  de> 
,  upoD  the  soldier  or  sailor  50  per- 


AH  dasendents  some  time  ago  were 
a  blank  to  (ill  out.  On  that  blank 
mm  miked  to  list  their  monthly 
Uvlnf  sunnsM  for  the  last  13  months 
and  their  average  monthly  Ineome  for 
the  last  12  montba.  U  the  difference  be- 
tSMB  mm*^*T  r^t"'—  and  incooM 
IMad  flBtlili  blank  was  $37  or  less,  they 
were  cut  to  a  class  B  dapandency  ratinf . 
The  dependcnis'  own  figures  as  put  on 
this  bteak  wen  vsed  as  the  basis  for  rat- 
ing them  as  B  Instead  of  B-1  dependenta. 

Another  thing  that  reduced  many  peo- 
ple to  S37  per  n:oath  was  the  way  they 
filled  r.ut  the  part  of  the  blank  which 
a£ked  how  mucli  the  soldier  or  sailor 
contributed  before  he  Joined  the  armed 
forces.  Many  parents  put  down  that 
they  did  not  know,  or  put  in  that  the 
bogr  oootributed  nothing  to  their  sup- 
port or  very  Uttle  before  he  Joined.  The 
more  the  boy  contributed  to  their  sup- 
port, the  better  are  the  rhanw  of  the 
parents  to  a  B-l  rating. 

If  those  who  have  been  cut  cannot 
Bake  enda  ntoet  or  $37  per  monih.  they 
■hould  take  the  natter  up  with  their 
county  veterans'  service  officer  or  local 
Ameilcan  Legion  head  or  local  Red  Cross 
cnalnnan:  and  U  any  further  Informa- 
tion or  aaristance  Is  needed,  write  me: 
OonfranBan  Aira  E.  O'Kohski.  House 
<tf  Rcpnnntatlves.  Washington,  D.  C. 


B«w  Ta  Trace  Solder's  Missinc  Pcrsoaal 
E5ecU 


ttae 


i« 


transportation  offloer  or 
officer  d  the  post,  camp 
whicfa  be  was  last  assign 
try. 

Oive  fuQ  details  of  wh4t 
contained,  describing 
these  Inquiries  bring  no 
the  PerMmal  Effects  Bureau 
QuartenMster  Depot 
as  the  package  may  have 
for  shipping. 

If  you  get  no  responn 
after  doing  the  above,  writ^ 
Alvin  E.  O  KoiBKi.  House 
Washington.  D.  C  and  I 
ter  settled  for  you. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIH  L  O'KOKSKl 


m  TBS  HOtTSB  or  BinUBINTATXVn 
rridav.  Junt  25.  i944 

Mr.  CKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowtnc  Is  a  portloa  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  maoldlar'ft  another: 

WbSB  my  sow  Ml  for  owsees  6  months 
ago  be  gsve  into  the  eharg*  of  the  oAeer 
at  tbe  pnrt  nt  swibaitstfciii  •  peetage  eoa- 
uimng  p»ioiial  belongliigs  be  wanted  m* 
to  iMve.  Tb  «at«  UUs  bas  not  b««n  r«e»ivKl. 
aHlMWgh  !>•  tMkmx  tt  up  with  the  poet  et- 
•oe  and  tbs  czprees  oomiianT.  bwt  «>  no 
•MUL    Wb»(  c«a  I  do  sbout  thlst 

If  you  know  from  which  port  of  em- 
barkation your  aon  left,  write  to  the 
transportatlott  cttcer  at  that  port. 
X  amnst  you  InqvUre  of  the 


commanding 
or  station  to 
in  this  CGun- 


the  package 

article.     If 

results,  write  to 

.  Kansas  City 

City.  Mo.. 

»een  sent  there 


ea  :h 


Kaisas 


lor  flitlsf  action 

Congressman 

Office  BuUdhss. 

get  the  mat- 


wll 


Coagress  WUI  CMisider  PeitWsr  Hlgkway 
•ad  Airport  Constractioji  LeeisLatioa 

BXTSNSION  OP  R  iliCARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wssT  vnstNu 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RJU  JlkuilTATlvfeS 

Friday.  June  23  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
winning  of  the  war  is  the  jaramount  ob- 
jective of  the  American  p  ople.  Nothing 
should  be  done  that  wll  delay  victory. 
It  Is  necessary,  however,  that  Congress 
consider  carefully  approiriate  and  far 
reaching  plans  for  pos  -war  projects 
which  are  national  In  s  rope.  D3layed 
action  might  conceivably  »e  disastrous  to 
the  returning  veterans  of  our  armed 
forces,  and  to  the  develo]  iment  and  im 
provement  of  worth-whil?  construction 

The  House  Roads  Comr^ittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  on  June 
ported  H.  R.  4915  b>  Ch 
eow.  which  authorises  $ 


favorably  re- 
lirman  Robin- 
.5CO.000.000  in 
Federal-aid   highway  fu^ds   to   become 


500.000,000  for 
)oat-war  fiscsil 


the  following: 
be  distributed 


of  the  leg- 


the  second  fls- 


foUowlng  the 


available  at  the  rate  of 
each  of  the  3  successive 
years. 

Ihe  legislation  provide- 

F.rst,  $5C0.000.000  shall 
among  the  states  and  b<  come  available 
for  contractual  obllgaUoi^  within  the  30- 
day  period  after  the 
Islation. 

Second.  $500,000,000  foil 
cal  year  riiall  be  distribi  ted  among  the 
States  and  become  avaUafle  for  contrac- 
tual obligations  January 
first  apportionment. 

In  the  event  the  bin  bedomes  law  wilh- 
hs  the  next  few  months,  as  I  believe  It 
should.  Federal  funds  w  11  be  available 
by  January  I.  IS 45.  in  he  amount  of 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  c  3n8tructlon  of 
poat-war  highways.  A  p  an  of  this  sort 
would  enable  State  hlghw  ly  departmenU 
to  advance  with  patterfis 
projects  and  to  present  I 
Islaturea.  BMeting  next 
matching  Federal  funds. 
contains  no  provision  for 
portionment  or  avallabili 
000,000  for  the  third  flsca 

The  funds  apportionment  formula 
among  the  States  has  beei  i  changed  from 
the  traditional  Federal-Md  method  of 


for  speeiflc 
the  State  leg- 
rear,  plans  for 
The  measure 
the  date  of  ap- 
y  of  the  $500.- 
post-war  year. 


one-third  population,  one-third  area, 
and  one-third  post-road  mileage  to  a 
new  basis  of  one-half  population,  one- 
fourth  area,  and  one-fourth  post-road 
mileage.  This  method  'would  allow  a 
greater  percentage  of  Federal  moneys 
to  the  more  populous  States  for  use  In 
relieving  traffic  congestion  in  the  urban 
areas. 

The  measure  provides  that  after  mak- 
ing deductions  for  administration,  inves- 
tigation, and  research  the  funds  shall  be 
used  as  follows: 

First,  $225,000,000  for  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  either  inside  or  outside 
municipaiities. 

Second.  $125,000,000  for  principal,  sec- 
ondary, and  feeder  roads.  Including 
farm-to-market  roads. 

Third,  $150,000,000  for  principal  high- 
ways in  urban  areas  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system. 

Sixty  percent  Federal  funds  is  the  pro- 
posed matching  basis  for  the  first  year, 
40  percent  SUte  funds  with  the  regular 
50-50  matching  basis  applying  there- 
after. Provisions  are  specially  provided 
for  States  with  large  areas  of  publicly 
owned  land. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  has  the  au- 
thority to  advance  funds  to  the  States 
where  necessary  construction  work 
should  be  expedited.  The  measure  also 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  "national  sys- 
tem of  interstate  highways  not  exceed- 
ing 40,003  miles  in  total  extent  so  located 
as  to  connect  by  routes,  as  direct  as  prac- 
ticable, the  principal  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  and  industrial  centers,  to  serve  the 
national  defense,  and  to  connect  at  suit- 
able border  pxjints  with  routes  of  conti- 
nental importance  In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

The  State  highway  departments,  of 
each  State  and  the  adjoining  States,  are 
to  make  the  selection  of  routes  In  the 
Interstate  highway  system  in  accordance 
with  the  regular  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  aid  statutes,  and  the  routes 
automatically  become  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system  If  not  already 
designated  as  such. 

One  and  one-hadf  percent  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  any  State  for  any  year 
may  be  used  for  surveys,  plans,  and  engi- 
neering without  matcliing  with  State 
funds. 

The  legislation  provides  $25,000,000  for 
each  of  the  3  post-war  years  for  for- 
est highways:  $12,500,000  annually  for 
forest  development,  trails  and  roads ;  $4,- 
250.000  in  each  of  the  3  years  for  national 
park  roads,  and  $j,003.0C0  in  each  of  the 
3  years  for  access  roads  to  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Roads  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  highway  departments  in 
airplane  flight  strip  construction  along- 
side highways. 

Our  roads  committee.  In  providing  for 
the  separation  of  funds  among  urban, 
niral.  and  secondary  roads,  proposes  the 
following  definitions: 

The  term  "urban  area"  means  an  area  In- 
cluding and  adjacent  to  a  municipality  of 
10.000  or  more,  the  popxilatlon  oi  sucli  In- 
cluding municipality  to  be  determined  by 
tb«   lateat   srallable  Federal   cenaua.      Tbe 
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boundaries  or  urban  areas,  as  defined  here- 
in, will  be  fixed  by  the  State  highway  de- 
partment of  each  State  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

The  term  "ixiral  areas"  means  all  areas  of 
the  State  not  Included  in  urloan  areas. 

The  term  "secondary  and  feeder  roads'* 
means  roads  In  rural  areas.  Including  farm- 
to-market  roads,  rural -mall  routes,  and 
school -bus  routes,  and  not  on  the  Federal- 
aid  system. 

AISPOST  SnX  IS  PSESENTD 

On  June  14. 1  introduced  in  the  House 
a  Federal -aid  airport  bill  (H.  R.  5024) 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,- 
OOO.OOO.COO  in  Federal  funds  in  10  years 
for  the  development  of  airports.  The 
administration  of  the  measure  would  be 
placed  under  a  newly  created  director  of 
airports  service  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

The  bill,  following  the  general  plan  of 
Federal  aid  for  highway  construction,  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  "State  air- 
port agencies,"  and  funds  would  be  ap- 
portioned under  a  legislative  formula 
among  the  States.  The  formula  pro- 
vides that  funds  should  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  the  proportion 
which  their  population,  area,  and  num- 
ber of  registered  civil  aircraft.— other 
than  those  cwned  by  scheduled  air  car- 
riers— per  civil  airport  bear  to  the  total 
population,  number  of  civil  aircraft  of 
all  the  States  per  civil  airport  and  area. 

The  measure  directs  preparation  of  a 
national  airport  plan  and  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $100.C00,C00  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1945,  and 
$100.C00.CC0  for  each  of  the  nine  succes- 
sive fiscal  years,  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  Nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  public  airports  adequate  to  meet 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  civil 
aeronautics.  The  requirement  of  States 
to  match  Federal  contributions  on  a 
50-50  ba.sis.  thus  making  a  total  program 
of  $2  000  000  000,  would  be  necessary. 
Special  provision  is  made  that  not  more 
than  2  percent  of  any  annual  appropria- 
tion can  be  expended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  one  airport. 

States,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  airport  aid,  must: 

First.  Enact  appropriate  enabling  leg- 
islation. 

Second.  Set  up  a  State  airport  agency 
with  adequate  powers  and  suitably 
equipped  to  fit  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal -aid  airport  program. 

Third.  Enact  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention and  removal  of  airport  hazards. 

Fourth.  Refrain  from  taxing  aircraft 
fuel  or  aeronautical  facilities  and  opera- 
tions unless  the  proceeds  are  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  development^  of  civil  aero- 
nautics. 

Fifth.  Take  adequate  steps  to  assure 
proper  management  and  maintenance  of 
all  public  airports. 

Sixth.  Take  adequate  steps  to  assure 
the  availability  of  State  funds  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal-aid  airport 
prcgram. 

A  national  plan  for  the  development 
of  public  airports  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  national  defense  and  civil  avia- 
tion will  be  prepared  and  kept  current 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  He  is  required. 
In  formulating  the  plan,  to  take  into 


consideration  the  recommendations  and 
views  of  the  severa!  States  and  their  po- 
litical subdivisions.  The  plan,  when  de- 
veloped, will  specify  the  general  location 
and  type  of  airports,  and  construction 
priorities  will  be  organized. 


Review  of  Lefiilatioa  Passed  Benefitiaf 
World  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NSW  Mexico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Mexico  Depariment  of 
the  American  Legion  is  opening  its  twen- 
ty-fifth annual  convention  on  this  day, 
June  23.  It  had  been  my  plan  to  attend 
the  convention  and  address  the  members 
of  the  Legion  there. 

Because  of  the  legislative  situation  in 
Washington,  where  I  was  serving  as  a 
conferee  on  two  of  the  appropriation 
bills.  I  was  unable  to  leave  in  time  to  at- 
tend the  convention,  but  I  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  convention  the  address  which 
I  had  written.  Because  this  address  car- 
ries information  which  I  thinlc  should  be 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  veterans  of 
previous  wars,  but  to  the  men  and  women 
now  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States.  I  desire  to  insert  it  into  the 
Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends  of  the  New 
Mexico  Departnfent  of  the  American  Legion, 
first  of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
fact  that  your  organization  has  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  25  years.  When  two  people  have 
been  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony 
for  25  years  we  celebrate  their  silver  anni- 
versary, and  we  send  them  gifts  of  silver  to 
express  our  Joy  at  the  permanency  of  their 
union.  In  a  similar  vein  I  think  I  might  ex- 
press to  the  members  of  the  New  Mexico  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  my  gratlQ- 
catiou  at  the  completion  of  25  years  of  suc- 
cessful association  which  has  tied  together 
into  a  united  and  effective  &roup  the  victors 
of  a  great  war. 

At  the  same  time  I  can  as  well  express  my 
hope  for  two  additional  results:  First,  that 
after  the  veterans  of  the  present  struggle 
return  victors  from  their  world-wide  conflict, 
they  will  find  their  way  Into  the  ranks  of 
the  Legion  to  keep  alive  and  aggressive  for 
the  next  generation  the  work  which  your 
members  have  so  ably  carried  forward;  and 
second,  that  as  a  result  of  the  combined  ex- 
perience of  these  two  great  groups  of  men 
who  win  have  fought  and  won  two  decisive 
struggles  for  freedom  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  there  may  come  a 
program  which  will  mean  eventual  world 
peace  and  will  Insure  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  new  generation  an  opportunity  to 
grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood  without 
facing  the  specter  of  a  third  world-wide  cata- 
clysm. Surely  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
these  two  struggles  should  help  us  protect 
ourselves  against  a  third. 

In  Washington  the  program  of  the  service- 
man and  the  care  of  the  veteran  has  been 
t)efore  us  time  alter  time  in  these  last  few 
years,  and  particularly  In  recent  months,  i 
wish  that  time  would  permit  me  to  deal  to 
minute  detail  with  all  the  measures  tliat 
have  been  proposed,  and  piutlcularly  with 


those  which  have  won  final  pMsage.  I  do 
think  that  I  would  be  Justified  on  this  occa- 
sion In  talking  at  greater  length  than  an 
ordlneu7  appearance  might  Justify,  because 
I  feel  that  when  the  soldiers  of  the  present 
war  return  to  their  homes  they  will  natu- 
rally come  In  contact  with  the  members  of 
the  American  Legion  and  will  seek  from  you 
correct  information  as  to  their  righta  and 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  For  that  rea- 
son I  feel  that  you  will  pardon  wbat  may 
seem  like  an  extended  review  of  legislation. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  recent 
measures  enacted  by  the  Congreaa,  which 
President  Roosevelt  signed  on  May  27  last. 
The  most  Important  of  these  were  Public 
Laws  SIS  and  313.  I  cannot  teU  you  the 
number  of  men  and  women  that  tbsee  laws 
will  benefit,  because  It  Is  not  poaalble  to 
make  a  prediction  In  connection  with  tbe 
present  war  which  would  cover  the  poaalblU- 
tles  involved.    However,  I  can  teU  you  this : 

These  two  laws  brought  veterans  of  tbe 
present  war  two  very  valuable  rights,  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  World  War  No.  1  veter- 
ans and  dependents  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  which  had  not  been  extended  to  the 
younger  veterans  of  the  present  war  until 
these  laws  were  approved  on  May  27.  They 
brought  non-service-connected  disability 
pensions  and  non -service-connected  death 
pensions  to  limited  groups  of  deserving  vet- 
erans and  de|>endent8  of  the  preiwnt  war. 

These  non -service-connected  disability 
pensions  have  been  provided  for  a  number  at 
years  for  veterans  of  World  War  No.  I  who 
are  permanently  and  toully  disabled.  The 
rate  for  total  disability  is  now  KO  a  month. 
For  those  who  may  remain  on  the  rolls  for  10 
years,  or  who  attain  the  age  of  65  years,  the 
rate  is  now  960  a  month.  These  rates  now 
apply  to  World  War  No.  2. 

Widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  the 
present  war  who  have  a  service-connected 
disability  but  who  die  of  other  causes  are 
now  eligible  for  tbe  first  time  to  pension  at 
the  following  rates:  a  widow,  $35  a  month;  a 
widow  with  one  child.  $45  a  month,  with  $5  a 
month  each  for  eacb  additional  child. 

As  I  said,  these  are  new  benefits  conferred 
by  the  acts  of  May  27  upon  veterans,  widows, 
and  children  on  account  of  service  lu  tbe 
present  war. 

In  addition,  service-connected  disability 
payments  for  Unc-of-duty  pension  for  vet- 
erans of  the  present  war  were  Increased  by 
15  percent.  This  makes  payments  for  total 
disability  $115  a  month,  instead  of  the  $100 
a  month  which  prevailed  before,  and  propor- 
tionate Increases  have  been  provided  for 
partial  disabilities. 

Now  as  to  the  veterans  and  dependenta  of 
the  First  World  War.  These  laws  which  I 
have  referred  to  have  all  provided  increases 
for  the  veterans,  widows,  and  chUdren  of  that 
war. 

By  this  I  mean  to  say  that  veterans  of 
Wor?d  War  No.  1  with  service-connected 
disability  received  the  15-percent  Increase  In 
compensation  payments:  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1,  suffering  from  nonservlce-connccted 
disabilities,  had  their  pension  rates  Increased 
from  $40  a  month  to  tbe  amounts  payable  In 
World  War  No.  2  cases,  which  are  for  those 
en  the  rolls  10  years — or  attaining  the  age  of 
es  years— $60  a  month;  with  the  others  to- 
creesed  to  $50  a  month. 

Also,  the  widows  and  orphans  rates  for  non- 
service-connected  death— these  are  the  Pub- 
lic 484  benefits  restricted  to  those  with  serv- 
ice-connected disability  who  die  of  other 
causes— these  World  War  No.  1  widows  had 
their  pensions  increased  to  $36  a  month  from 
$30  a  month:  a  widow  with  one  child  from  $3S 
a  month  to  $45  a  month,  with  additional  chU- 
dren being  Increased  from  C4  to  $5  a  month. 

In  addition  for  one  orphan  (no  widow)  the 
rate  was  increased  from  $15  a  month  to  $18 
a  month;  two  orphans  from  $22  to  $27  a 
month;  and  three  orphans  ixom  $30  a  month 
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ttw  prondcd  V*  would  to  having  gnat  dlA- 
waKOm  tn  oulng  for  the  retctaiu  and  de« 
yMf^Mrti  af  tto  piiMirt  war. 

lb  glv»  Von  MM  Mto  (tf  tto  probitooi 
I  Titoriar  iOnlnltratlon  has  been 
■ijiOMniTlj  ta  ttaia  caaQacuoii.  i 
to  mj  that  at  the  end  of  May  IMS 
only  11.0QQ  cialma  lor  dlsabiuxy  penetoa 
growing  oat  of  Um  praeeat  «ar  bad  been  aX- 
lowed  19  tb*  VMaraM*  JdataUataMloai.  «hUa 
as  tha  «Bd  oC  kpiXL  or  tha  preaent  yaar.  Itl.- 
tor  dltoMUty  panelon  had  been 
aa  tMntoe  of  lU.ooo  during  the 
iB  iwiiduii  amarda  for  diaahUlty 
giuwlug  out  of  the  preaent  war. 

Peatt  awards  have  been  on  a  efnaUer 
seals.  Tbey  toss  trom  7JDC0  In  May  1M3  to 
Mjtoe  tn  April  VH»..  IfaUonal  aerrtce  life 
iMWance  awards  tor  death  Increased  Xroa 
mj&m  IB  Miy  IMS  to  7S.0M  tn  AprU  1M4. 
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This,  aa  yon  know,  goas  to  all  men  who  have 
ABn>ed  hOBOnfelf  In  tha  prasant  war. 
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90  person  shall  to  dlacbarged  or  released 
from  active  duty  In  the  anued  forces  unUl 
Ids  eartttcata  of  dlachaige  or  release  trcon 
ditty,  and  final  pay  or  subetantial  par- 
Ibereaf  are  ready  for  delivery  to  him  or 
%D  his  aaxt  of  km  or  legal  reprcscntatlva:  and 
fvHh  certain  ■wgntkais)  «ball  to 
from  aettvaaarries  on 
It  of  diMhmty  unto  he  has  executed 
m  tiasm  tor  compmsatinn.  pension,  or  hospi- 


taUsatloB.  to  to  died  with 
ministration,  or  has  signed  a  statement  that 
to  has  bad  exptatned  to  htm  the  right  to  flla 
dialm.    Wo  person  tn  t  »e  aimed  forces 
to  wqaged  to  stga  a  a  ateneatoC  any 
.  redemog  to  the  artgti  i.  UaciuTanoe,  car 
aggravation  of  any  dtsaase  • '  Btlury  JM  aaag 
have:   and  any  auch  auten  rnt  against  his 
own  tntereet  stfMd  at  aaf  U  m»  shall  to  nuU 
and  void  and  of  no  force  and  effect. 

Kjmomattf  jpaakiag.  any  vatSEan  whcaa 
education  was  Interrupted  01  interfered  with 
or  dlscontunad  toaaii  af  k  ■  aatry  Into  ths 
miutary  service  Is  eaUtled  to  tto  educa- 
tional banefiu  provided  la  the  bill.  It  la 
■siiinMi  IfeM  any  vetarat  who  has  not 
reacihsd  tba  i^  of  2A  did  bai  e  such  an  inter- 
ruption, ■enrtto  o(  BO  dayi  or  more  la  re- 
qutiad  ta  to  angfbJe  for  edm  stloaal  traialng. 
Tto  course  mu»t  be  initiate  I  not  later  than 
a  years  after  the  date  xH  dM  ;barge  or  terml- 
rialiaa  «<  tto  prtaeM  war.  rhiehevcr  la  the 
later.  While  pursuing  sue  1  a  course  the 
vetsraa  skill  to  paid  a  subsl  tfeeaoe  sllowance 
of  AM  a  month  if  without  a  dependent  or 
depeudeata.  or  fT5  a  montli  if  to  faasa  de- 
pendent or  dspsBdents.  11  e  Admtnletrator 
^an  pay  \m  Mm  sdiwaflnnsl  »r  training  Inatl- 
tMlOB  tlHcnstaMary  cost  of  tuttloa.  ate  snd 
octor  tksaeeeary  np"""-  ex  iuslve  of  board. 
loc^tt^.  other  living  capenae  i.  aad  Uavel,  noC 
esceedlng  gSOO  for  an  otdlns  ry  school  year. 

Loans  srs  provided  to  vete  «ns  for  the  pur- 

of    acquisition    and    uuusuuctlon    of 

rasa,  and  basineas   wapertlee.    Vet- 

a(  aa  wars  sea  to  to  p  -osMted  wtth  tha 

of  |ob  flppeetwnli  y  la  tlit  fleid  oC 

__  _JVk|«BaBt.    Althc  agta  this  seettaa 

to  do  pctaiarl^  with  veU  raas  of  tto  pasa- 

ent  war.  ail  war  veterans    txm  granted   the 
sams  employment  aaslstancf 

▼eterans  who  have  swed  90  days  Shall  to 
entitled,  in  aecordaaoe  1  tth  regulations 
toroed  by  tto  Admin  In  tret  r,  to  receive  a 
readjustment  sSosmmBe  ta '  aa^  week  off 
vnan«)toyniant.  BOt  ta  an  id  a  total  of  it 
weeks,  which  oeeaas  net  lai  er  than  a  yaan 
after  discharge  or  rtieaae.  o  termination  of 
the  war.  vlilcheTer  is  the  lat<  t  date. 

Cash  toneflts  provided  ai  y  veteran  under 
the  O.  I.  bill  are  to  he  de<  lucted  from  any 
bonne  or  adjusted  campens4  tlon.  which  may 
to  payable  alter  the  war. 

As  you  know.  hoipttalHat  on  wlthoxit  serv- 
ice connection  for  disahillt  r  and  vocational 
satohllltatlon  for  serylce-cc  anected  disabled 
veterans  who  sre  handlcaPF  ed  were  provided 
by  the  Chngrsm  last  year  fc  r  veterans  of  the 
present  war 

We  now  have  94  tine  veteri  m*  hospitals  and 
hones  eontatnlrtg  nearly  1(  0.000  beds  of  an 
types.  T^ast  may  to  sulBc  ent  for  immedi- 
ate vetcranr  requirements,  for  as  you  know 
the  armed  torcee  provide  It  Itlal  hospitaliza- 
tion ItJr  men  tn  the  ssivIct  the  Army  alone 
having  nfore  than  a  half  ml  lion  beds  for  thia 


Oen<ral 


win 


After  demotjlllsallon 
to  receive  about  lOOjBOO 
and  Havy  for  use  In  veteran^ 
Ultimately   tto  veterans 
100.000  beds,  but  this  last 
win  not  to  required  for  ma 

In  connection  with  the 
hospital  expansion  program 
appropriated  more  than 
erans'  beds  during  the  past 

And  do  not  forget  thla: 
that  la.  the  niuses, 
and  Marine  Corpi 
lights  as  tto  men 
Ito  laaM  benellts  under  Uki 

It  took  vaterans  of  tto 
many  years  after  the 
ruMwhor  ct  itoaa  benefits  I 
banaftta  a^tvich  have  already 
OM  tatarans  of  the  pres-nt 

Tn  conlarrlng  thfas 
service  In  tto  present  war 
over  X  think  that  Congress 


•4) 


armlrtloe 


tigh  '* 


Rtnes  eipects 

from  the  Ainiy 

boepttaitzatton. 

n«»ed   another 

tfuiidred  thousand 

years. 

uresent  veterans' 

the  Congress  has 

000.000  for  vet- 

8  montto. 

Our  women  vet- 

WAC's.  WAVIS. 

girls,  hare   the 

1  are  entitled  to 

conditions. 

First  World  War 

to  otxain  a 

have  set  forth — 

been  provided  tor 

war. 

rcauUiag  from 

»eIora  tto  war  is 

las  only  dona  tto 

so  hata  pcoaod 


and 


<ar  Hrst  Wocld  War 

tt  we^Jd  seam  logical  that  ther 
leooBd  World  War  eeterasH 
as  weU. 

^  Hew  Meaioo  takee  aolemn 
pride  la  tto  aoeard  our  Mew  Meaieo  tavi  to^ 
aaade  in  tlie  praeent  war. 

What  ooald  tova  been  more  harolc  than  th* 
gallant  atasal  onr  boya  at  tto  Two 
Coast  Artmary  made  at  BaCas 
dor?  And  I  say  this  to  you  now:  Tto  Japa 
will  pay  dsarly  for  tto  inhuman  cruelties  they 
have  inflicted  upon  our  brave  sons,  soms  at 
wBam  tove  survived  tto  iiinpsoksbls  dagra- 
dattocis  of  ths  Jsp  prison  camps  and  win  ra- 
tucn  whaa  tto  war  la  aadad  to  become  your 
comrades  la  tto  ^t^tttit 

Tee:  tto  J«ps  will  psy.  Thsy  wUl  pay  deaclr 
for  their  treadbery  and  their  bestiality. 

An  of  to  awaited  with  mingled  emoUons, 
with  bated  breath,  the  launching  of  the  gi- 
gantic operations  against  Hitler  and  hta 
fanatics,  which  will  leal  the  doom  of  that 
aadBMn  and  hie  dreams  for  world  conquest. 
We  arc  now  under  way  aixl  we  will  not  to 
stopped  short  of  complete  victory. 

We  dread  the  oost  in  life  aad  Umh.  yet  we 
know  it  must  to  paid  If  our  America  is  to  to 
secure  in  a  world  where  bandits  have  been 
striving  to  loot  the  possessions  of  freemen 
and  to  subjugate  the  natlcms  rightfully  own- 


We  amst  be  prepared  for  heavy  sacriflcefl. 
Ptwtreea  Europe  is  stsoa^  defended,  and  our 
cnenrtes  are  battle-tao^Mned  veterana.  led 
hy  experieaeed  ganarale. 

Hie  operatloas  which  we  and  o«r  alias  have 
],HTt^w.H  wui  t,e  the  most  gigaiUle  and  the 
most  powerful  which  tto  history  of  warfare 
has  ever  known. 

The  battles  wUl  to  fotight  to  a  conclu- 
sion— and  we  wHl  wm  the  final  victory.  This 
tlsne  we  will  also  win  tto  peaoe.  Tto  tandtt 
vUlaas  will  to  disarmed  for  all  time. 

Whaa  that  day  oamos  again  the  veterana 
who  Ltjuipilm  tto  ABsaAcan  Legion  can  meek 
to  t^ieir  aanasl  aonveattoas  and  plan  for 
the  preservation  of  peaoe  throughout  tto 
world.  To  that  day  and  that  planning,  we  all 
must  look  forward  hopefully  and  with  prayer 
tn  our  hearts,  tut  the  day  will  come.  I  am 
confident  that  my  friends  In  the  New  Mexico 
Department  of  tto  American  Legion  wfll  to 
read;  lor  It. 


Scrticc  Men  awl  WdBea— By  All  Means 
Kmv  Up  Twir  IntdfaBff  After  Di«- 
charfe 

EXTENSION  OP  ROIARKS 

HON.  ALVW  E.  O'KONSKI 


or 
DflHS  HOCflBOr 


rATIVHI 


FHiav.  Sunt  23.  1^4 

Mr.  O'KOKSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  give  a  Biratagn*  to  service  men  and 
wonen:  The  chances  are  thai  you  took 
out  national  service  life  inauraooe  vhea 
you  Joined  tlie  Anny  aad  that  you  have 
been  paying  for  it  by  having  the  preoi- 
uaos  iieducted  from  yotir  moiUhly  pay. 
If  you  possibly  can,  you  should  keep  thia 
insurance  tn  Xoroe  when  you  return  to 
civil  life.  It  is  a  valuable  asset  and  pro- 
vides protection  for  you  and  your  family. 
If  you  let  it  lapse  you  wiil  not  be  able  ta 
buy  similar  protection  for  the  same  cost. 

To  keep  it  in  force  you  must  do  two 
things.    First.  i>ay  ibe  premiums  direoL 
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Second,  convert  it.  within  a  certain  pe- 
riod, as  explained  below. 

PAT  paiacrDMS  duect  to  vimAHs' 
AOMurisTaATioir 

Since  premiums  can  no  longer  be  de- 
ducted from  your  Army  pay.  you  must 
now  pay  them  direct.  Make  your  check 
or  money  order  payable  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  and  mail  it  to  the 
Collections  Subdivision.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  D.  C.  Pay 
the  premiums  even  though  a  premium 
notice  does  not  reach  you.  It  Is  most 
Important  to  give  your  full  name,  birth 
date,  present  address,  policy  number,  and 
your  Army  serial  number. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  pay  premiums 
monthly,  you  can  arrange  to  pay  quar- 
terly, semiannually,  or  annually.  Fow- 
ever,  any  change  in  the  method  of  pay- 
ment of  premiums  must  be  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  In  other 
words,  you  must  continue  to  pay  them 
at  the  monthly  rates  until  you  have  ar- 
ranged with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  pay  them  on  a  quarterly,  semi- 
annual, or  annual  basis;  otherwise,  your 
policy  might  lapse.  If  you  wish  you  can  . 
have  the  amount  of  insurance  reduced, 
as  long  as  the  amount  continued  is  in 
multiples  of  $500  and  not  less  than  $1,000. 

CONVDrr  FOHM  "TERM"  TO  "LCTX" 

As  originally  issued  to  you,  your  insur- 
ance was  known  as  5 -year  level  pre- 
mium-term insurance.  This  policy  was 
good  for  only  5  years  after  It  was  issued. 
So  before  the  5  years  are  up  you  should 
convert,  or  in  other  words  change  over, 
to  ordinary  life,  20-payment  life,  or  30- 
payment  life. 

You  can  do  this  while  the  policy  is  in 
force  and  at  any  time  after  it  has  been 
in  force  1  year,  by  applying  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  No  medical  ex- 
amination is  required.  Although  the 
premiums  you  pay  on  your  new  policy 
will  be  larger  than  you  now  pay,  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  convert,  for  your 
original  policy  has  no  regular  cash  value. 
When  you  get  your  new  policy,  however, 
it  will  have  regular  cash  value,  after  the 
first  policy  year,  against  which  you  can 
borrow  If  necessary. 

If  you  become  totally  disabled  before 
reaching  60  years  of  age,  continue  to 
pay  your  insurance  premiums.  After  6 
months  of  such  continuous  disability, 
notify  the  Veterans'  Administration.  If 
disability  Is  so  established,  further  pre- 
miums will  be  waived  and  those  you  paid 
during  the  first  6  months  of  total  dis- 
ability will  be  refunded  to  you. 
orrriNo  tous  iHsuaANca  bbnbtatxd 

Ordinarily,  the  premium  for  the  month 
of  discharge  Is  deducted  from  your,final 
pay  settlement.  Make  a  note  of  the  date 
when  the  next  premium  is  due— it  is 
shown  on  your  Form  53 — and  rememoer 
that  you  are  given,  for  an  emergency, 
a  31 -day  period  beyond  that  date  in 
which  to  make  payment.  If  not  paid 
within  the  31-day  period,  your  Insurance 
will  lapse,  but  you  can  have  it  reinstated 
within  the  next  6  months  by  paying  the 
back  premiums  and  filing  a  simple  state- 
ment showing  that  you  are  In  as  good 
health  as  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

Beyond  6  months,  you  must  pass  a 
physical  examination  before  the  insur- 


ance can  be  reinstated  and  this  may  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  at  any  Veterans' 
Administration  oCBce. 

m  A  NtrrsHEU. 

Do  not  let  your  Insurance  lapse.  Pay 
premiums  direct.  If  it  does  lapse,  get  all 
or  some  of  it  reinstated  If  you  possibly 
can.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  advised 
of  any  change  of  permanent  address.  If 
you  have  any  problems  go  to  the  nearest 
ofBce  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
paiVATS  Lira  ufsusAMca 

If,  when  you  went  into  the  service,  you 
arranged  to  have  premiums  on  your  pri- 
vate life  insurance  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  remember  that  payments 
must  be  brought  up  to  date  within  2 
years  after  your  discharge.  Your  in- 
surance company  or  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  answer  any  questions. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  write  Con- 
gressman Alvin  E.  CKonski,  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


First  County  ia  Nation  on  Fifth  War  Loan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOtrrH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gregory 
County.  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  South  Dakota,  has  the  honor  and 
distinction  of  being  the  first  county  in 
the  United  States  to  meet  and  pass  its 
quota  m  the  Fifth  War  Loan.  The  drive 
opened  Saturday.  June  3.  By  8  o'clock 
that  night,  Gregory  County  was  over  the 
top. 

That  would  be  a  remarkable  record  for 
any  county — but  listen  to  a  word  about 
Gregory  County.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was 
a  disaster  county.  Drought,  grasshop- 
pers, and  dust  storms  plagued  It. 
Strictly  a  rural  county  of  about  10.000 
population  with  not  a  town  of  more  than 
1,250  people  by  the  last  census,  it  lost 
heavily  In  that  dry  cycle  which  ran  from 
193 1  to  1940 .  It  lost  people,  livestock,  and 
money.  But  the  people  who  could  stay 
did  stay.  They  are  the  sUying  kind, 
hard-working,  thrifty,  and  honest. 

Times  turned  better  a  few  years  ago. 
They  have  had  good  crops.  Again  the 
population  has  been  depleted  by  workers 
going  into  defense  industries  and  by  boys 
going  into  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  those 
at  home  have  worked  all  the  harder. 
Only  on  the  4th  of  July  have  they  stopped 
working  to  turn  out  in  crowds  to  see 
Army  units  that  have  visited  them. 

So  when  L.  L.  LlUibridge,  county  War 
loan  chairman,  got  word  of  the  quota  for 
Gregory  County  he  turned  to  the  young 
boys  and  girls  in  the  4-H  Clubs,  led  by 
Myron  Barber,  county  agent.  They  lined 
up  a  few  prize  heifers  and  pigs  to  sell  at 
bond  auctions  the  day  they  opened  the 
drive.  Rains  and. bad  roads  held  down 
attendance  at  the  Mies,  but  that  did  not 


stop  these  folks.    When  night  came  they 
had  reached  the  goal  and  beat  it. 

Gregory  County,  S.  Dak..  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  a  long  way  from  the  National  Capital. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  any  large  city.  It 
is  not  near  any  military  or  governmental 
center.  But  the  hearts  of  these  people 
beat  with  the  hearts  of  the  Americans 
everywhere.  They  want  victory.  They 
have  little  patience  with  strikes,  work 
stoppages,  or  anything  else  that  might 
delay  victory.  They  want  their  boys  to 
win  the  war  and  return  home.  And  for 
their  own  part  they  are  giving  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  produce  food  and  to  per- 
form the  part  of  the  Job  assigned  to  them. 
I  am  sure  that  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Nation  will  want  to 
Join  In  congratulating  the  4-H  Clubs  and 
the  people  of  Gregory  County  on  being 
first  to  meet  their  quota  in  the  Fifth 
War  loan. 


Omniscient  O'Konski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Polk 
County  Ledger,  of  Balsam  Lake,  Wis.: 

"TBB  OMNISCnCMT   O'KONSKi" 

There  are  quotations  around  ths  sbovs 
heading  because  it  is  the  title  of  an  article 
that  appeared  in  News  Weelt.  a  magazine  of 
more  than  a  million  circulation.  Just  so  no 
one  gets  the  wrong  impression,  the  dictionary 
says  "omniscient"  means  "a  man  of  unlTsrsal 
knowledge." 

In  an  intelligence  test  given  Congressmen 
by  the  United  Press,  a  news-gathering  or- 
ganization. Congressman  Alvin  E.  O'KoirsKZ 
rated  the  highest  o£  all  Congressmen. 

To  a  good  many  people  O'Konski  is  a 
source  of  wonderment.  He  puzzles  the  con- 
servatives and  leftists  alllce.  Bis  votes  are 
usually  cast  in  a  nonpartisan  manner,  except 
that  he  occasionally  matches  votes  on  some 
extremely  ticklish  issue.  But  more  often 
than  not  his  vote  Is  the  vote  that  you  or  I 
would  cast. 

But  his  letters  to  the  public,  publUhed 
In  a  large  number  of  newspapers  In  his  dis- 
trict, are  unmatched  by  any  Washington 
newsletter  we  have  ever  seen.  He  usually 
picks  out  sensational  subjects,  writes  them 
with  an  appeal  to  the  common  man  who  has 
a  bit  of  grudge  toward  the  wealthy  or  a 
grudge  and/or  contempt  for  politicians  on 
the  whole.  He  constantly  repeats  to  better 
emphasize  his  points.  Sometimes  is  incon- 
sistent m  hU  writings  from  one  week  to  an- 
other. And  probably  has  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  constituents  reading  his  column 
of  any  Congressman  writing  a  weekly  letter. 
He  is  constantly  In  touch  with  folks  back 
home.  He  gets  around  160  letters  a  day  and 
even  answers  personally  a  post  card  ad- 
dressed to  him.  Now  he  spends  a  great  deal 
of  time  working  on  collection  of  moneys  dus 
servicemen,  discharged  servicemen,  and  serv- 
icemen's families  snd  dependents.  During 
the  last  year  he  has  settled  over  a  mUlion  and 
a  half  dollars'  worth  in  claims. 

Pew  agree  with  him  or  everything;  a  very 
few  heartUy  dislike  blm;  and  manj  of  his 
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Its  an  loyml 
— ually  ▼oCm 


^ , to  flTt  aetkio  cm  any 

iMtUaat*  nnmiflatnt  eooliai  from  bts  dia" 
-      Mdval  aflalra  and  feu  «ir- 


partf  ham 


M  O'KOMSKL     Hel 
«|io^  alwari  ther«  and  ilwty 
to  Mf .    B«'*  an  orator,  partly 
lad  b*  kBom  wtiat  pMpto  vmat 
bowtotrtl  tt  tottawL 
will  Noatn  a  "vondanMnt"  to 
But  tbey.  Uk«  ba.  wUl  tbrow 
Into  ttaa  icrap  pUa.  and  vote  for 


CoDtract«r«  Gni^c  f«r  TcrmiiMtMa  of 


UUBWaiOW  OP  REBAARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


Df  TRS  HOnSI  OP  BBftMBHTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23  1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 

toave  to  extend  my  remarkB  In  the  Rxc- 

OM.  I  Include  the  following  publication 

of  Um  War  Department: 

Oomaacniw    Olhw    nmmiiiiiniii    to    Wab 

ComBACToaa  t*  to  MBraooa  or  un  Pav*- 

BATioM  roa  CoinaACT  TBMUfATioMs  Arrvi' 

oio  TO  Fm^Pam  Sttftlt  CoirraACTB  or 

t«S  Wab 

( 


for  arar  eootraeton  by  the  War  Da- 


■aiDIMO 

ProeuTMiMnt  BaftUatlOD  It.  and  tb«  Tertnl*^ 
Aceountlac  Manual  (TM  14-1006).  ara 
U  uaad  by  tba  War  Da- 
wltb  tb«  tafBBinatlon 
tnota  daalt  wttb 


! 


as  orlffisaUy  pubttahad. 
iMalaad 
iti.aov- 

Prlatlac  OAet.  Waahln«ton.  D.  C^ 
for  a  noaslnal  faa 

■nv*  appandU  of  tbla  boofclat  eootalna 
fonna  racantljr  approrad  by  the  War  Dapart- 
BMBt  for  \iM  tn  tubcnUtinf  the  contraetorl 
iBTantory.  tutamant  of  cbarfea.  and 

The  lataat  ifpravad  (oraM  may  b«  obtatnad 

tba  proeWHMBt  oAeaa  of  tba  TarUms 

It  urntm 

and  MMtaMBt  of  War  Da- 

It  eontraeta  aN  cflMtad  bf 

ctf   tba 

Army    Atr    F^srors,    Army    Sarrloa 

CbamAcal  Warfara  Serrloa.  Oorpa  ot 

Oapartmrat,    Ordnasea 

It.    QiiartM—tw    Oorpa,    Signal 


TO  waa 

Wlaativ  tba  war  to  our  primary  duty.  Tat 
ao  koa^  aa  tba  ^»»*««i  lacu.  tba  tarminattao 
at  war  eontracU  Is  tba  taak  nast  in  impor- 
taaoa  to  Amartcaa  Industry.  TlUs  la  trua  ba- 
in fluid  war  numy  contracts  bava  to  ba 
tad  and  new  onaa  bagun.  Only  In 
fab  Ion  ean  tba  rapkily  ebanglng  neads 
battw  waaponi  be  met  promptly, 
la  conaMerable  dagna  on 
an  keep  war  productloa. 
Tte  qutok  and  latlint  tarmlnsttnn  of 


tracts  and  tba  alaaranoa  o*  »ar  pUnts  for 
otber  work  tbaraf  ore  has  b  eome  an  In- 
separable and  Tltal  part  of  t  le  war  supply 

UClMLl'AZIl. 

Here  Ilea  Its  tmmedlati  significance. 
Tbere  Is  also  a  future  ■ifnlflca  ace.  The  ord- 
erly and  rapid  transition  tom<  i^row  from  war 
to  peacetime  economy  depent  ■  on  how  weU 
todsy  we  solve  the  mountls  {  problems  of 
contract  termination. 

Total  terminations  of  all  war  contracts 
sre  ineviuble.  Nothing  Is  m  irar.  Industry 
miwt  bandla  Its  sbare  of  tba  t  vminatlon  job 
today  or  It  cannot  expect  tc  bandle  it  to- 
morrow. 

Tbara  Is  now  a  forttmate  opportunity  to 
laam  bow  bast  to  do  the  Job  I  efore  It  strikes 
In  fxill  force  The  War  Dcpar  ment  U  build- 
ing lU  termination  organlai  tlon  and  pro- 
cadurea  in  full  recognition  of  this  huge  task 
abead.  To  protect  itself  an  1  the  national 
economy.  Industry  must  use  i  lore  of  Its  best 
brains  on  the  problem.  It  Is  a  }ob  for  ftrst- 
rata  men  Industry  ean  affi  cd  to  lose  no 
time  In  an*gn!**f  these  men  and  In  estab- 
llsblng  a  ftaaMVcrk  In  whl(b  tbey  are  to 
operate. 

If  this  Is  not  done  with  t  le  utmost  dis- 
patch, industrial  plants  will  aecome  clogged 
with  surplus  materials  anc  organizations 
baggMl  down  In  a  welter  c  r  detailed  but 
nerertbeleea  essential  work. 

This.  In  soma  Industries,  b  is  already  hap- 
pened. 

The  urgency  of  the  sltuatlo:  i  Is  the  keynote 
of  this  maaaags.  The  War  D  apartment  does 
not  settle  a  terminated  contract  until  the 
contractor  fllea  his  claim.  In  a  surprisingly 
large  sector  of  Industry,  this  i  Jementary  task 
Is  not  beln?  speeded.  As  this  Is  written,  con- 
tractors are  entitled  to  claim  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  In  settlement  of  coitracta  already 
terminated.  On  many  contri  \ct»  terminated 
e  to  la  months  ago  oontrai  tors  have  still 
aubmlttsd  no  elaUna. 

Tbare  ara  two  factors  cbi  >fly  responsible 
for  these  delays.  The  first  Is  Inexperience  in 
organising  for  termination  i  nd  In  training 
men  to  do  tba  Job.  Idueati  im  will  remedy 
tbls. 

Tba  aaoond  factor  Is  not  sc  easily  dUpoaed 
at.  gooM  eoatractors  fail  to  |ive  suflkrlently 
serious  attention  to  tarmlna  ion.  It  Is  still 
considered.  In  aooM  quartirs,  a  nebulous 
problem  for  soaM  dlataat  U  morrow.  Until 
the  tannlnatlon  proMam  k  vtawad  as  an 
Immadiata  and  ettrrant  taak,  a  ptaartng  and 
entieal  part  of  wlaalBg  tlM  «  ir.  It  will  not  ba 
aolvad.  Tbla  altttattOD  aaa  only  ba  rame- 
died  by  a  rsalistie  and  data  mined  attitude 
on  tba  part  of  industry. 

This  maaaaga  Is  a  warning  tbat  acuta  aeo- 
noasla  gMoeation  and  widasi  read  unaaiplBy» 
■MBiaaa  naoit  unless  the  m  iitituda  et  aoaio 
plaa  probtema  Inbarent  in  «rmlnatleii  ara 
mat  and  solved  now.  It  u  also  an  earnest 
invtutlon  for  ftiU-strangtb  eomratlon  of 
war  MuutractofB  la  oar  mtmn  I  tan. 

Once  again,  aa  in  stepping  up  war  produc- 
tion to  tba  graateat  peak  tba  world  baa 
ImowB.  the  Industry-Army  team  baa  the 
opportunity  to  rsacb  an  achievement  of 
whlcb  the  Nation  can  Justl  r  be  proud  and 
upon  the  suoeeas  at  whlcb  tl  e  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  moat  asaui  edly  depends. 
Wot   speedy   aettlemcnt   30a    must   avoid 

.  obetadea: 
1.  FaUura  to  provide  sufl  dant  personnel 
In  termination  unit. 
t.  nuiura  to  take  invent  sry  promptly. 
9.  Failure  to  aecure  and  ravlaw  subcoo- 
traetors'  elabna  promptly. 

4.  Failure  to  praaent  taimlnation  dalm 
property  on  standard  forma. 

A.  Failure  to  submit  oerlliled  invoice  or 
slgnad  voucher  after  stateme  it  is  approved. 
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tract  la  terminated  for  the  convenience  o< 
the  Government.  U  quickly  and  fairly  com- 
pensated for  the  work  which  he  has  dona 
under  the  contract,  and  that  bis  plant  U 
speedily  cleared  of  aiaterlals  rendered  sur- 
plus by  the  termination,  and  of  Government- 
owned  machinery  and  equipment  no  longer 
needed  In  war  production. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  Is  to  assist 
the  contractor  to  do  his  part  in  brUiglug 
about  the  fast.  fair,  and  final  setUement  to 
which  he  is  entitled.  It  Is  not  a  new  set  of 
termination  Instructions,  interpreUtlons. 
dlrecUvea.  or  orders,  nor  does  It  supersede 
in  any  way  the  official  War  Department  reg- 
ulations (PR  15  and  the  Termination  Ac- 
counting Manual)  governing  war-contract 
terminations  and  the  accompanying  dis- 
posal of  surplus  pr<^?erty.  This  publication 
explains  briefly  the  A  B  C's  of  termination 
from  the  contractor's  point  of  view,  and 
suggests  steps  he  may  take  before  termina- 
tion In  relation  to  the  Government,  his  own 
organization,  and  his  subcontractors. 

This  publication  la  primarily  prepared  for 
use  by  contractors,  not  lawyers.  Accord- 
ingly. It  ts  not  Intended  and  should  not  ba 
accepted  as  an  authority  on  any  legal  ques- 
tion on  which  a  controversy  may  arise. 

The  War  Department  has  gained  valuable 
knowledge  from  actual  experience  In  ter- 
minating many  supply  contracts.  It  has 
'  been  In  close  touch  with  leaders  of  American 
Industry,  with  a  cross-section  of  war  con- 
tractors, and  with  national  trade  associa- 
tions. The  Ideas  and  suggestions  frpm  these 
sources  have  been  of  great  assistance  In 
formulating  and  testing  termination  poli- 
cies and  procedures.  This  publication  Is  a 
way  of  making  this  Information  available  to 
all  War  Department  contractors. 

It  Is  written  for  prime  contractors  hold- 
ing flzed-prlce  (sometimes  called  lump-sum) 
Btipply  contracu  with  the  War  Department 
procurement  services,  and  for  their  subcon- 
tractors. It  Is  not  Intended  to  apply  to 
cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  contracts,  service  con- 
tracts, or  construction  contracts. 

n.  BASIS  or  cownucT  TasMtMATioN 

The  Government's  privilege  to  terminate  a 
war  contract  In  whole  or  in  part  In  order 
to  meet  military  requirements  Is  bssed  upun 
a  contractual  right  universally  accepted  as  a 
reasonable  and  necersary  mctbcd  of  pro- 
tecting the  Government  from  paying  for 
work  not  yet  performed  and  no  longer  need' 
ad  beeatise  of  ebangea  in  the  mlltury  sit- 
uation. It  Is  not  tba  policy  of  the  Govern- 
meat  to  eommlt  breaches  of  contract.  It 
must,  therefore,  reserve  tbe  rlgbt  In  lu  war 
eonuacta  to  terminate  tbcm  at  any  time  upon 
conditions  whlcb  will  fairly  compensate  a 
contractor  for  bis  performance  up  to  the  date 
of  termination.  Terminations  for  the  con- 
venience of  tbe  Government  should  not  ba 
confused  with  cancelations  due  to  s  contrac- 
tor's default,  or  with  adjustments  In  con- 
tracu to  permit  changes  In  speclflcations  or 
prices. 

The  War  Department  has  long  reserved 
the  right  In  Its  contracts  to  terminate  them 
for  tbe  convenience  of  the  Government,  but 
It  was  not  until  January  1M4  that  a  termina- 
tion article  uniform  for  all  Government  pro- 
curing agenciea  was  adopted.  This  uni- 
form article  was  authorized  for  use  In  all 
»  new  prime  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  supplies  entered  into  after  February  30, 
1M4.  It  Is  not  mandatory  for  contracts  of 
leas  than  9500,000  which  are  to  be  completed 
within  6  montba  or  for  contracts  of  less 
than  150.000  regardless  of  tbe  date  of  com- 
pletion. 

A  majority  of  War  Department  contracta 
still  contain  the  old  War  Department  stand- 
ard termination  article  In  use  prior  to  tbe 
adoption  of  the  uniform  article.  For  uni- 
formity It  la  daalrable  that  existing  contracta 
be  amended  to  iaaart  tti»  new  uniform  article. 
Contractors  are  entitled  to  sucb  an  amend- 
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ment  and  may  request  it  fn^m  their  contract- 
ing officer. 

m.  METHODS    or   Srm.EMXNT 

A  comparison  of  the  old  War  Department 
standard  termination  article  and  the  new 
uniform  termination  article  demonstrates 
certain  advantages  of  the  latter.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  action  required  to  be  taken  by 
contractors  under  both  articles  is  substan- 
tially tbe  same,  but  In  the  uniform  article 
the  provisions  are  spelled  out  in  more  detail 
and  thus  provide  a  clearer  pattern  for  the 
contractor's  action.  The  imiform  article  will 
be  particularly  valuable  to  those  contractors 
who  have  contracts  with  more  than  one  pro- 
curing agency.  Under  both  of  these  articles 
there  are  two  methods  of  settlement — by 
negotiation  and  by  formula. 

A.  By  nes;otiation 

The  uniform  article  contains  full  authority 
for  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer 
to  agree  upon  an  amount  to  be  paid  the  con- 
tractor in  either  complete  or  partial  settle- 
ment of  his  contract.  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  settlement  shall  be  a  lump-sum  agree- 
ment representing  the  best  Judgment  of  the 
contractor  and  the  contracting  officer  of  the 
compensation.  Including  such  reasonable 
profit  as  will  be  fair  to  the  contractor  under 
all  the  circumstances,  for  the  work,  he  has 
actually  performed.  Including  protit  on  arti- 
cles or  materials  not  processed  by  the  con- 
tractor. The  settlement  should  be  arrived 
at  quickly  and  fairly,  and  once  signed  with- 
out fraud,  by  representatives  of  both  parties 
fully  authorized  to  do  so.  It  is  bindirg  in  the 
same  manner  and  extent  as  a  similar  agree- 
ment between  private  parties. 

The  negotiated  settlement  has  definite  ad- 
vantages to  the  contractor.  It  la  faster  and 
brings  about  a  quicker  payment  of  claims. 
It  is  not  bound  by  mandatory  restrictions. 

B   By  formula 

If  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  officer 
fall  to  agree  upon  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  claim,  the  termina- 
tion article  provides  a  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  Government's  obliga- 
tion. While  the  negotiated  settlement  and 
tbe  formula  settlement  are  baaed  upon  the 
same  Information,  s  more  detailed  review  and 
investigation  of  tbe  records  of  the  contractor 
will  normally  be  made  In  the  case  of  a  formula 
settlement.  Reasonable  approximations  or 
estimates  which  might  be  sufficient  In  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  are  no  longer  appropriate. 
The  burden  of  proof  la  on  the  contractor,  and 
Jtist  as  in  court,  be  must  prove  tbe  elemenU 
of  bis  dslm. 

Under  the  uniform  article,  this  formula  pro- 
Udea  for  payment  of  the  following  amounts: 

a.  Tbe  contract  price  for  completed  articles 
delivered  and  accepted. 

b.  Tbe  cost  of  all  otber  work. 

c.  The  cost  of  settling  and  paying  claims  of 
subcontractors  and  of  others  against  the  con- 
tractor arising  out  of  tbe  termination  of  work 
tmder  subcontracts  or  orders. 

d.  Reasonable  termination  expenses. 

e.  A  profit  based  on  the  cost  of  work  done 
by  the  contractor  and  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  percentages  Inserted  In  the 
termination  article  at  the  time  of  its  inclu- 
sion in  the  contract.  The  amount  of  profit 
la  subject  to  two  limitations— (a)  the  profit 
to  be  allowed  on  articles  or  materials  not 
proeessed  by  the  contractor  may  not  exceed 
9  percent  of  their  cost;  (b)  the  total  profit 
may  not  exceed  6  percent  of  the  total  costs 
incurred  In  performing  the  terminated  por- 
tion of  the  contract  exclusive  of  costs  In- 
curred In  settling  claims  of  subcontractors. 

The  determination  of  allowable  costs  must 
be  made  In  accordance  with  the  Statement  of 
Principles  for  Determination  of  Costs  Upon 
Termination  of  Government  Fixed-price  Sup- 
ply Contracts  which  has  been  reprinted  in 
PR  16-481  to  486.    Tbls  stotement  of  costs  Is 


expressly  made  applicable  to  formula  settle- 
ments by  the  uniform  termination  article. 

What  Costs  Can  You  Include? 

Tes 

If  found  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
and  properly  allocable  to  the  terminated 
contract,  and  In  accordance  with  the  State- 
ment of  Principles  for  Determlnstion  of 
Costs  Upon  Termination  of  Government 
Plxed-prlce  Supply  Contracts  approved  by 
the  Joint  Contract  Termination  Board,  De- 
cember 31,  1943. 

1.  Cost  of  Inventory. 

2.  Subcontractors'  claims. 

3.  Depreciation. 

4.  Experimental  and  research  expense. 

6.  Engineering  and  development  and  spe- 
cial tooling. 

j$.  Loss  on  facilities. 

7.  Special  leases. 

8.  Advertising. 

9.  Interest  on  borrowed  funds. 

10.  Settlement  expenses. 

11.  Protection  and  disposition  of  property. 

12.  Initial  costs. 

Mo 

1.  Losses  on  other  contracts. 

2.  Expense  of  conversion  to  other  uses. 

3.  Expenses  due  to  negligence. 

4.  Costs  In  excess  of  those  required  tot 
the  contract. 

6.  Costs  already  allowed  in  renegotiation. 

NoTi. — The  termination  claim  plus  the 
amount  paid  or  payable  on  completed  items 
may  not  exceed  the  svim  ol  the  total  contract 
price  and  postterminatlon  expenses. 

IV.    WHAT   TO    00    BBrOaZ    TEBMINATION 

Time  to  get  ready:  Terminations  are  oc- 
curring now.  They  are  occurring  because  of 
continuous  changes  In  military  requirements 
and  in  spite  of  Increasing  procurement  in 
many  lines.  While  numerous  contracts  will 
be  completed  according  to  schedule  even- 
tually nearly  every  war  contractor  will  be 
confronted  with  tbe  termination  problem  in 
one  form  or  another.  Today  Is  the  time  to 
get  ready  for  that  eventuality.  How  quickly 
the  Government  can  act  in  settling  termi- 
nation cases,  depends  entirely  on  how  quickly 
the  contractor  does  act,  and  gets  bis  subcon- 
tractors to  act. 

"It  Is  reported  to  us  that  In  the  past  an 
average  of  4  months  has  been  required  to  get 
contractors  to  submit  a  clslm.  Only  a  part 
of  this  alowneaa  can  be  laid  to  preoccupation 
with  tbe  war  or  to  inadequacies  of  Govern- 
ment policy.  Contractora  will  have  only 
themaelvea  to  blame  If  they  do  not  get  aet 
to  bandle  the  problema  of  termination." 
(Barucb-Hancock  Report  on  War  and  Poat- 
war  Adjustment  Pollclea.  Febrtuiry  16.  1944.) 
The  Government  can  act  only  when  the 
contractor  baa  presented  correct  and  stiffl- 
dent  facts  on  which  mutual  action  is  based. 
A  clear  understanding  of,  and  a  careful  prep- 
aration for,  termination  will  materially  aid 
both  parties  in  a  prompt  and  efficient  settle- 
ment. 

Contract  terminations  and  property  dls- 
poeal  are  based  on  facts.  The  success  and 
speed  of  the  Job  Is  based  on  men.  Both  Gov- 
ernment and  industry  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  representatives  to  act  for  them.  For 
the  contractor,  as  for  the  Government,  these 
must  be  men  armed  with  special  knowledge 
and  exjjerler.ce.  But  also,  they  must  be  men 
of  sound  Judgment,  intelligence,  and  courage 
who  possess  an  open-minded  and  Judicial 
attitude. 

There  follows  a  series  of  steps  which  are 
recommended  to  contractors.  These  steps,  of 
course,  are  not  universally  applicable  •  •  • 
many  smaller  firms  will  need  to  take  only  a 
few.  Neither  are  these  steps  necessarUy  listed 
in  the  chronological  order  which  all  compa- 
nies vrtll  find  convenient  to  follow.  And 
quite  nattirally,  every  contractor,  to  suit  bla 


special  needs,  will  doubtlecs  find  certain  steps 
be  must  take  which  are  not  listed  here. 

The  War  Department  has  established  ter- 
mination organizations  in  Washington  and 
In  Its  procurement  offices  in  the  field.  Con- 
tractors should  not  hesitate  to  consult  these 
regional  offices  in  advance  of  termination. 
The  contractor  will  also  find  It  wise  to  keep 
in  close  touch,  either  peraonally  or  through 
hia  trade  associations,  with  the  actions  of 
Government  executive  agencies  and  tbe  Con- 
gress. 

Steps  to  Take  in  Tour  Own  Organization 
Read  the  termination  article  in  your  con- 
tract  thoroughly   and    understand   It  fully. 
This  Is  Indispensable. 

Select  an  Individual  of  executive  level  to 
head  Termination  Section,  giving  him  tbe 
necessary  staff  after  considering  the  probable 
size  of  your  termination  problem.  See  that 
necesssry  legal  and  accounting  asslsUnce  la 
arranged  for,  if  it  is  not  already  available. 

It  is  evident  that  contractors  generally  do 
not  realize  the  Importance  and  size  of  the 
termination  Job,  and  do  not  provide  adequate 
personnel  to  process  their  termination  claims. 
It  Is  estimated  that  76  percent  of  the  prob- 
able seUlement  proposala  baaed  on  termina- 
tlona  still  unsettled,  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  the  War  Department.  Obviously 
the  contractor  cannot  be  paid,  or  even  have 
his  proposal  considered,  until  he  baa  pre- 
pared it  in  proper  form.  He  should  provide  a 
staff  adequate  for  this  purpose  in  his  own 
interest  and  to  assist  the  Government  In 
making  prompt  settlements. 

Reasonable  costs  of  the  termination  section 
actually  applied  to  this  work,  properly  pro- 
portioned to  the  several  contracts,  may  be 
included  in  termination  charges. 

Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  methods  by 
which  your  subcontracts  and  purchase  orders 
can  be  identified  with  the  prime  contract  to 
which  they  apply. 

If  you  ere  a  subcontractor  know  what 
Government  contracts  you  are  producing  lor, 
and  the  procurement  office  whlcb  has  charge 
of  them. 

Study  backlog  of  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  your  subcontractors  and  reduce 
all  letters  of  Intent,  informsl  orders  or 
changea,  verbal  agreemenU,  etc.,  to  formal 
contracts  or  amendments  to  existing  con- 
tracts. 

Sttidy  your  control  aystem  for  prodtictlon 
control,  ao  that  Inventorlea  will  alwaya  be 
rsasonab!e  and  termlnstion  will  find  them 
so.  Where  feasible,  prepare  lists  of  stand- 
ard costs  for  parts,  sub-assemblies  or  com- 
ponent*. This  will  speed  up  the  pricing  of 
inventory  of  work-ln-procsaa. 

Bee  to  it  that  there  la  an  ample  supply  of 
cards.  Inventory  tickets,  vouchers,  and  any 
other  forma  needed  to  record  Inventory,  to 
compile  coata.  etc..  when  termination  occura. 
See  that  raw  materiala,  purchaaed  parte 
and  work-ln-proceaa  can  be  properly  Iden- 
tified with  the  contracu  or  ordera  to  which 
tbey  apply. 

Mainum  records  to  show  costs  of  all  Jigs, 
moulds,  fixtures,  gages,  dies,  patterns,  etc.. 
for  which  you  expect  reimbursement.  Be 
prepared  to  Identify  them  with  tbe  contracts 
to  which  they  apply. 

Segregate  and  protect  all  Government 
property  and  keep  an  accounting.  Be  sure 
it  can  be  ldentlflet«  Keep  stock  control 
records  accurate  and  up  to  date. 

Train  personnel  to  take  physical  inven- 
tories. Experience  Indicates  that  the  greatest 
delay,  on  the  part  of  contractors,  has  occurred 
in  preparing  for  and  in  the  actual  taking  of 
inventories.  Proper  tTaining  and  carefiU 
preparation  can  materially  reduce  tbe  time 
required.  Study  the  space  requirements  for 
storage  of  inventories.  Investigate  other 
storage  facilities  If  room  Is  not  available  la 
the  plant. 

Consider  what  types  of  materials  and  Gov- 
ernment-owned production  equipment  yon 
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to  aCDdy  OMckata  uni  po- 
of turplui  property. 


.  M  «ry.  to  likely  to  be  d« 
>W>MfiMi  to  buy  raw  mm^ 
IMMoHqb  cqolpaMBt;  and  to 
tok*  euo  ot'foar  ow«  wwtlBt-Cipit*!  r»- 
qulrapcnta. 
Study  prabaMo  tCbcta  of  u>y  tarmlaatlao 
m  MiM  and  aoaipeiltlan  at  your  labor 
dtwlop  a  pollif  and  profrain  for  cf • 
g  any  adjufttMBl  bn  ttUa  torce  which 
wmj  ba  raqulrad.  gtrlng  apadal  attention  to 
tlia  pooiiblllty  of  tranaferrlng  any  employoM 
■SKtad  to  otlMT  «orit  vtthln  yotir  aaUblMh- 
■Mat;  and  vocft  out  with  th«  United  Stataa 
Ito^lafMMit  SarMet,  or  other  appropriate 
State  or  Ibdaral  afcney.  a  plan  nnder  which 
any  MBplOfM*  who  must  be  released  wtU  be 
nleaaad  In  an  ordirty  faaUon  and  with  the 
beat  poertbH  ptorMoBO  for  their  paaeement 


^1 


to  Take  With  the  OoTwrament 
the  termlnatton   aectkui   of   the 
with  which  yom  eontraet 
any  poiUtHiler  tennl« 
»ation  probleoM  iftifb  7<^  anticipate. 

U  yon  have  asv&f*  contracta  wblch  do 
not  eootain  tb«  unlionn  termlnattoo  article, 
reqtwat  the  procurcsBent  oile*  tc€  the  amend- 
ment of  theee  contcacte  la  ordv  to  mawt  the 
■ew  artldik 

Keep  euRvntly  tefgnned  ae  to  the  polldea 
e(  the  W.  P.  B..  the  <X  P  A  .  the  Atfi^naWar 
property  Aimlniautaior.  and  other  Ooeem- 
ment  agenolee  ooutde  the  War  Department 
eooeemlnc  dlapoaal  o<  eurplus  property  ao 
«i  to  have  knowledge  of  action  re<iuir«<l  when 
^mBinatlon  ocoire. 

K  the  procurement  aerrlce  la  not  familiar 
with  your  aeeo«itti«  praretleea.  prepare  a 
wrlttea  elatement  eevertng  your  methoda  of 
dlatrlbutlon  of  ovrhead.  and 
fttlng  procaduree  for  lubmls- 
,  to  Hm  aootraetlnc  oOew.  If  thla  la 
ftvallabie.  It  may  make  a  complete  audit  un- 
ary and  permit  the  contractor's  state- 
to  be  neeepted  with  only  spot  checka 


to  Take  With  Subcontractora 
Btudy  the  rtghta  of  subcontractcoa  aa  oat- 
Bned  tn  PR  1^-335.3. 

8et  op  neeeaaary  procedurea.  prepare  in- 
I  other  fomw  for  notifying  «ul>- 

Ml  iuppUerB  when  termination 

■neh  termination  notleea  abould  be 
•ad  checked  for  propv  legal  form 
tn  adranee.    See  PR  15-913.2. 

Study  forma  of  contracta  and  agreements 
with  suboontractota  axMl  suppliers  and  aa  a 

all  vertMl  and  other 
Bta  to 
legal  form, 
that   your   aMfeeoatracta   provide   tor 


U 


tbia.  boM  praltmlnaty  eoafto> 
.  atiectora  to 

to 
education  In  adTaaae  of 

Ba  aura  that  your 
Btaad  what  action  they 
they  receive  tennlnatlon  inctructlona  from 
ptm. 

flOHMt  that  your  •abeontraetora  maintain 
tevaBtortee  at  a  reaaonable  level  eooalatcnt 
with  prodnetloB  prograaia. 

Make  aura  that  vour  aubeontractora  un- 
tferatand  the  coeta  and  chaifM  fbr  which 
thry  wUl  be  entitled  to  relatoWMMeBt  at 
lei  uilnatloa. 

■ee  that  your  subcontractora  are  prepared 
to  acooont  for.  protect  and  store  materUla 
tn  thetr  pUata  owned  bj  you  and  the  Got- 


Prepare  ytmr  auboantraet|ra 
tn  the  dlipoeal  of  surplua 
lag  after  termination. 

Determine  m   advance 
financial  aaalstance  your 
need  for 
elalma  made  upon 

See  that  your 
with  procedurea.  forma, 
they  can  take  all  neoeei 

to  tbelr  eobeotttraetofa, 
lerilB  for  poa 
ence  to  them. 


to  aeslst  yon 
i4attn*'*  remaln- 

tf  poaelble.  what 

su  >contractor8  wUl 

!or  payment  of 


subcontraci  ore 
not  oea. 


to 


are  prepared 

etc..  so  that 

kctions  with  ref- 

and  suppUCTS, 

with  reler- 


subcontra  ctora 


U  a  Termination  Notice 

Theee  Stepi 

Stop  work. 

Oaaeal  subcontracts. 

Notify  local  ofllce  of  W 
labor. 

Consult  contracting 
work  In  process. 

Cancel  special  and  serric! 

Notify  your  subcontractofv 
work  In  proceea. 

B<M  preliminary  conf eretfre 
ing  ofBcer. 

Take  Inventory 

Instrtict  employees  on  taking 

InstrtKt    your 
Inventory. 

Conault  contracting  offlo^ 
disposal  (If  lose  Involved). 

Send  required  copiee  to 
at  once.  Required  copies 
claim. 

Determine  valtiea  by  contracts 

See    that   Inventorlea 
tec  ted. 

Account  for  Oovemment 

Forward  list  of  Government 
tlea. 

mrward   list   of   free 
hsnd. 

Consult  contracting  oAo^ 
dlspcMd. 

Consult  contracting 
atorage. 

PUe  yotir  claim. 

PUe   all   claims  of 
fected. 

Oonplete  settlement 

If  funds  are  needed, 
tenm  payment. 

Transfer  tlUe  to  all 
Oovemment. 

Advance  funds  to  yotir 
neeeaaary. 

Pan  a 


«.  c.  re  surplus 
re  completing 


contracts. 
re  completing 

with  contract- 


THS  CONTBACTIMO 


contracting 


In  Its  contract  relations 
ment  generally  acts  through 
the  oontracttnig  officer,  who 
and  takea  final  action  on 
ernment.    Kvery  termina 
has  a  contracting  officer 
aent  the  Government  in 
tract.    Legally  the 
Individual  having  the 
Government.     As  a 
ever,  the  contracting  officer 
a  team  normally  Including 
tlator.  lawyer,  and  accoun 
necessary,  an  engineer 
experts  needed  for  the 
In  his  dealings  with  the 
tractor  Is  protected  from 
the  part  of  any  one 
stent  participation  of  this 
experts. 

Action  1 


an  1 


Pretermliuil  ion 


termiiatlon. 


The  first  step  In  a 
dltiona  permit,  may  be 
represcnutives  of  the 
Government.    The  status 
the  extent  to  which  It  Is 
ble  to  terminate  the 
Pketa  and  prtwedurea  whid  \ 
the  contractor  and  to  th  i 
carrying  out  the  propoeec 


Received— Take 


inventory, 
re    taking 


re  pxirchase  or 


c  sntractlng  officer 
to  be  filed   with 


aie    properly    pro- 

iroperty. 

-owned  faclll- 

Ifl^e   materials   on 

re  purchase  or 

re  removal  or 

suboifetractora  as  dl- 

agit  ement. 

request  for  In- 

,  etc.,  to 
lubeontractors  If 


\ny  entorlee. 


omcxB 


ited 
deognated 


the  War  Depart- 
an  agent  called 
aigna  agreementa 
k^haU  of  the  Gov- 
prime  contract 
to  repie- 
ttling  that  con- 
officer  is  an 
autlku-lty  to  bind  the 
pracU  'M   matter,   bow- 
has  assisting  blm 
a  trained  nego- 
ants.  and,  where 
other  technical 
particular  settlement. 
Goi  emment  the  con- 
ai  bltrary  action  on 
Individual  by  the  con- 
group  of  trained 


meeting 

where  con- 
between 
and  of  the 
production  and 
economically  feaal- 
are  conaldered. 
will  be  of  aid  to 
Government  in 
tenuinauon  are 


coni  ractor 
<f 


contract 


developed.  In  many  cases,  however,  sudden 
changes  in  the  mUltary  situation  require  the 
Government  to  act  <m  the  termination  with- 
out the  benefit  of  this  pretermlnation 
meeting. 

Action.  2.  The  notice  of  termination 
1.  When  to  stop  work. 

3.  What  work  to  stop. 

S.  Stop   work  of   subcontractors. 

4.  Stop    work    of    suppliers. 

The  notice  of  termination  Is  the  means  by 
which  the  Government  exercises  Its  contrac- 
tual right  to  stop  performance  under  the 
contract  either  In  whole  or  In  part.  It  la  an 
tifn/»iai  order  signed  by  the  contracting  officer, 
either  telegraphed  or  mailed  to  the  con- 
tractor. It  Identifies  the  terminated  con- 
tract, states  the  extent  to  which  It  Is  termi- 
nated, and  may  contain  specific  Instructions 
as  to  the  stopping  of  work,  the  tennlnatlon 
of  subcontracts,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
contractor's  statement  of  charges.  Where  a 
telegram  Is  sent.  It  will  generally  be  followed 
by  a  confirming  letter  containing  complete 
Instructions.  The  contracting  officer  who 
Issues  the  notice  of  termination,  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  contracting  officer  who  la  to  set- 
tle the  contract;  In  such  cases  the  notice 
generally  indicates  the  procurement  ofllce 
deelgnated  to  accomplish  the  settlement. 

The  notice  of  tennlnatlon  Initiates  the  se- 
quence of  steps  which  the  contractor  must 
take  to  bring  aboirt  the  settlement  of  the 
terminated  contract.  The  description  of 
these  steps  which  follows  represents  in  gen- 
eral the  chronological  sequence  of  the  set- 
tlement process.  Normally  these  steps  will 
be  initiated  by  the  contractor  in  the  order 
stated,  but  efflcient  settlement  methods  re- 
quire that  action  be  taken  on  most  of  these 
steps  simultaneously  and  that  action  on  all 
of  them  be  continuous  and  diligent  through- 
out the  course  of  the  settlement. 

Action  3.  Stop  work 

In  your  own  company:  After  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  termination  the  contractor,  tmleae 
directed  otherwise  in  the  notice,  should  cease 
aa  promptly  as  Is  reasonably  possible  all 
further  performance  of  the  terminated  por- 
tion of  the  contract.  It  is  Important  to  bear 
In  mind  that  only  a  portion  of  the  contract 
may  have  been  terminated.  If  for  any  valid 
reason,  the  contractor  either  cannot  cease 
production  precisely  as  required  by  the  order, 
or  believes  It  to  be  contrary  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Interest  to  do  so,  such  as  where  dam- 
age to  materials  or  machinery  will  result, 
or  where  only  a  small  amount  of  work  la 
needed  to  convert  useless  semlprocessed 
materials  Into  useful  flnlBhed  articles — he 
should  immediately  contact  the  contracting 
officer,  and  If  some  modification  of  the  "cease 
work"  order  Is  agreed  to,  written  confirmation 
should  be  obtained  from  the  contracting  of- 
ficer. 

With  subcontractors:  Not  only  mtist  the 
contractor  stop  his  own  work  promptly  but 
he  must  also  take  prompt  steps  to  terminate 
subcontracts  and  purchase  orders  affected. 
He  should  accomplish  this  In  much  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  Government  termi- 
nated the  prime  contract.  It  la  essential 
that  the  Notice  of  Termination  to  each  sub- 
contractor identify  the  subcontract  or  pur- 
chaae  order  on  which  the  subcontractor  Is  to 
stop  work  and  make  no  further  conunlt- 
ments  of  any  kind.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
notice  also  Identify  by  number  the  Govern- 
ment contract  which  has  been  terminated 
and  Inform  the  subcontractor  of  the  name 
of  the  procurement  ofllce  having  responsibil- 
ity for  the  settlement  of  the  prime  contract. 
Similar  notleea  of  termmatlon  should  In  turn 
be  issued  without  delay  by  each  tier  of  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  having  any  con- 
nection with  the  terminated  contract,  so 
that  the  terminavion  will  reach  down 
throughout  all  tiers  of  subcontractora  and 
affectively  stop  all  further  work  on  the 
terminated  contract. 
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All  unused  C.  M .  P.  allocations  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  agency  or  prime  contractor 
from  whom  the  allotment  was  received,  and 
the  regional  office  of  the  W.  P.  B.  notified  of 
all  unused  raw  materials  (controlled  ma- 
terials) on  hand.  Release  of  manpower 
should  be  reported  to  the  regional  office  of 
the  W.  M.  C. 

i4cfton  4.  Preliminary  conference 
As  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  the 
notice,  a  conference  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  contractor  will  be  arranged 
to  c^lscuss  procedures  and  Joint  action  and 
to  determine  a  time  schedule  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  contract.  The  Importance  of 
this  meetirg  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
The  contractor  should  go  Into  this  meeting 
prepared  ta  present  a:  rough  estimate  of  his 
inventory  and  of  the  -prlnctpel  items  of  his 
claim.  DiacHaaion  should  commence  at 
once  In  respect  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  the  contractor  Indicating  property 
v/hlch  he  desires  to  retain  for  his  own  use  or 
which  he  believes  can  l>e  sold  to  others,  and 
the  material  which  he  believes  should  be 
scrapped.  The  speed  with  which  the  ulti- 
mate settlement  can  be  reached  will  be  de- 
termined to  a  very  considerable  extent  by 
the  aggressive  action  taken  by  contractor 
and  Government  pertonnel  at  this  prelim- 
inary meeting.  It  Is  important,  therefore, 
that  this  meeting  shoaM  not  be  left  to  sub- 
ordinates having  no  authority  or  responsi- 
bility. It  win  be  desirable  at  this  meeting 
for  the  coiUractor  and  the  contracting  officer 
to  exchange  lists  of  .personnel  who  are  au- 
thorized to  act  for  each. party. 

Action  5.  PatUal  payments 

Neither  prime  contractors  nor  subcontrac- 
tors are  required  to  await  final  settlement  of 
their  claims  before  obtaining  cash  payments. 
Financing  may  be  obtained  through  V  and 
VT  loans  prior  to  termination,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  make  partial  payments  pend- 
ing settlement  as  rapidly  as  a  contractor  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  information  to  support 
such  payments. 

For  all  completed  articles  delivered  and  ac- 
cepted. Immediate  paxjpent  at  the  unit  price 
of  the  contract  will  b«  made. 

On  the  uncompleted  portion  of  the  con- 
tract. Immediate  payment  on  account  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  partial  claims  or  esti- 
mates of  complete  claims.  Many  items  of  the 
claim,  6uch  as  approved  subcontractors' 
claims,  direct  labor  and  materials,  or  termi- 
nation expenses  approved  in  advance  by  the 
contracting  cfflcer.  can  be  readily  and  quickly 
demonstrated.  Contractors  desiring  partial 
payments  should  prepare  such  portions  of 
their  claims  immediately  and  submit  them  to 
the  contracting  officer.  If  approved,  a  simple 
supplementary  agreement  will  be  executed 
and  the  payment  promptly  made.  Similarly, 
subcontractors  may  obtain  partial  payments 
from  the  Government  through  their  prime 
contractor. 

The  contracting  officer  has  full  authority 
to  make  partial  payments  whenever  he  is 
satisfied  th«  the  payment  Is  clcany  within 
the  entire  amount  due  in  connection  with 
the  termination.  If  any  partial  payment 
eubsequentlp  tiu-ns  out  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
total  amount  due,  the  partial  payment 
agreement  jjrovides  that  the  excess  with  In- 
terest at  6  percent  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Action  8.  Inventories 

Clearance  of  plants:  Termination  fre- 
quently steps  performance  of  the  contract  in 
midstream  and  leaves  a  considerable  amount 
of  surplus  materials  on  hand  allocable  to  the 
terminated  contract.  There  may  be  ma- 
terials In  the  contractors  plant  on  which 
he  has  done  no  work,  on  which  he  has  done 
some  work,  or  there  may  be  tutassemblies, 
atsemfclles  and  parts  either  partUlly  or  com- 
pletely Jnlsbcd.  various  tools  and  equipment, 
and  flnaliy,  completed  articles. 


Since  the  Government  Is  liable  for  the  cost 
of  surplus  property  allocable  to  the  termi- 
nated contract,  its  disposal  Is  subject  to  the 
directions  of  the  contracting  officer.  The 
Goveriunent  may  desire  to  take  title  to  some 
of  this  property  because  of  Its  strategic 
value:  come  of  It  the  contractor  will  wish  to 
retain:  a  great  deal  of  It  v;ill  have  to  be  sold 
or  scrapped. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department 
that  the  contractor's  plant  shall  be  cleared  of 
surplus  property  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  also  the  policy  of  the  War  Department 
that  settlement  and  payment  of  contractors' 
claims  shall  not  be  delayed  by  rea.on  of 
failure  to  dispose  of  property.  Property  not 
dlrposed  of  or  taken  over  at  the  time  of  the 
J^ttlement  wlU  be  removed  by  the  Govcm-i 
ment  or  arraqgements  made  for  its  storage 
on  the  contractor's  premises. 

Limitation  on  Inventories:  The  War  Pro- 
duction Board  polices  C.  M.  P.  regulations 
and  may  Impose  applicable  penalties  for  de- 
liberate infractions,  but  it  does  not  look  for 
enforcement  of  such  regulations  to  the  War 
Department  contracting  officers  charged  with 
settling  terminated  contracts.  Contracting 
officers,  therefore,  may  reach  a  decision.  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth  In 
Procurement  Regulation  15,  as  to  the  ma- 
terials allocable  to  a  contract  in  process  of 
termination,  without  deciding  whether  such 
materials  are  in  excess  of  any  amount  per- 
mitted by  C.  M.  P.  r^ulatlons  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Bifore  these  policies  can  be  made  effective 
In  a  particular  case,  the  contractor  roust  do 
his  part  by  preparing  a  list  of  the  property 
which  he  claims  Is  allocable  to  the  contract 
and  for  the  cost  of  which  he  Intends  to  claim 
reimbursement.  This  Is  primarily  the  con- 
tractor's Job,  but  he  will  have  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  Government's  representa- 
tives. 

Divide  and  List 

1.  Raw  materials,  purchased  parts,  and  sup- 
plies. 

3.  Work  m  process. 

3.  Production  equipment,  including  tools. 
Jigs,  discs,  fixtures,  etc. 

Listing  of  prime  coptractor's  Inventory:  All 
Items  for  wblch  the  contractor  Intends  to 
charge  costs  to  the  Government  should  be 
first  collected  or  otherwise  identified  to  facili- 
tate listing.  Wherever  practicable,  these  seg- 
regated materials  should  be  kept  under  lock 
and  key  to  avoid  loss  or  inadvertent  use  for 
other  purposes.  In  segregating  these  mate- 
rials. It  will  be  helpful  to  have  In  mind  the 
classification  indicated  below  which  Is  re- 
quired to  be  made  In  listing  the  Inventory. 

A  descriptive  inventory  Is  then  compiled 
of  all  such  materials  on  the  premises.  Stand- 
ard forms  for  this  purpose  are  Included  In 
the  appendix  (Forms  C-1.  C-2.  and  C-3). 
Listing  of  the  Information  on  these  forms 
win  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  (a)  Inven- 
tory information  necewary  lor  settlement  of 
the  claim,  and  (b)  disposition,  removal,  or 
storage  of  the  property.  This  property  Is  to 
be  listed  as  follows: 

a.  Raw  material^  purchased  parts,  and  sup- 
plies: 

b.  Work  In  process;  and 

c.  Production  equipment.  Including  tools, 
Jigs,  dies,  fixtures,  etc. 

Property  located  In  more  than  one  plant 
should  be  listed  by  plants.  Property  owned 
by  the  Government  and  property  owned  by 
the  contractor  should  be  listed  separately. 
Rejected  or  substandard  materials  should  also 
be  separately  listed.  No  claims  for  rejected 
or  substandard  materials  will  be  allowed 
which  apply  to  articles  already  Invoiced,  but 
such  materials  when  not  excessive  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  In  process  may  be  consid- 
ered allocable  to  the  terminated  contract. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  complete  an  entire 
Inventory  listing  before  submitting  any  part 
of  it.    Partial  UsU  will  expedite  (a)  obtain- 


ing approval  from  the  contracting  c^cer 
for  the  retention  of  property  by  the  contrac- 
tor, (b)  removal  of  property  for  use  by  the 
Government  or  to  storage,  (c)  disposal  of 
property,  and  (d)  obtaining  partial  pay- 
ments. 

Subcontractors'  inventories:  Subcontrac- 
tors should  take  the  same  steps  with  reqteet 
to  their  Inventories  as  the  prime  contrac- 
tor takes  with  his.  The  same  procedurea 
and  forms  are  applicable,  and  uniformity  in 
this  matter  will  greatly  facilitate  settlement 
of  subcontractors'  claims. 

It  Is  the  prime  contractor's  Job  to  Instnict 
subcontractors  in  the  preparation  of  their 
inventories  and  to  see  that  these  Inventories 
are  submitted  to  the  prime  contractor 
promptly  for  review  by  him  and  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  if  he  requires  It.  The  extent 
to  which  the  prime  contractor  should  re- 
view or  check  subcontractors'  Inventory 
schedules.  Is  dependent  on  his  knowledge  of 
the  subcontractor's  personnel  and  bualnasa 
methods.  In  this  situation,  be  stands  In  ex- 
actly the  same  position  in  relation  to  his 
subcontractors  as  the  Government  stands  In 
relation  to  him. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  cases  that  no 
materials  are  inadverteptly  listed  on  both 
the  prime  and  subcontoiictor's  inventory. 

NoTt— Where  the  flBhtractor^i 'claim  Is  less 
than  810,000  gross,  a  CtedMnatHl^  form  (A-fl 
or  A-3 — "green")  Is  Available,  Which  com- 
bines the  settlement<:piigiosaL..<lt>e  contrac- 
tor's own  charges  an4:  the .  llatiag  of  the  In- 
ventory. For  small  f^^ns  (lass  than  gSOO 
net)  a  short  form  ^^^^4-fr"pinj^'.')  Is  avail- 
able- 

The  term  "gross"'  \i  us*d  tcTlndlcate  the 
amount  claimed  before  deducting  credits 
arising  from  the  sale  or  retention  of  prop- 
erty. The  term  "net"  Is  used  to  Indicate 
the  amount  remaining  after  such  deduction. 

Action  7.  Disposal  of  surpluses 

The  disposal  of  surplus  materials  Is  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  contractor  and 
the  Government.  The  contractor's  knowl- 
edge of  Industrial  and  commercial  channels 
of  disposition  as  well  as  celling  and  market 
inlces  are  of  great  value  to  Government  of- 
ficers in  the  orderly  return  of  materials  to 
productive  tises.  Particularly  should  all  In- 
ventories applying  to  claims  of  less  than 
•10,060  gross  be  disposed  of  In  place.  It  Is 
not  desired  to  move  Into  storage  any  such  In- 
ventories. 

In  many  cases  blanket  approval  may  be  ob- 
tained In  advance  from  the  contracting  of- 
ficer to  retain  materials  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government  (I.  e.,  where  the  cost  of  such 
property  will  be  excluded  from  the  claim)  or 
to  dispose  of  all  materials  at  a  price  not  leaa 
than  a  specified  percentage  of  cost. 

The  contractor  is  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  property  is  In  his  pos- 
session, for  proper  storage  and  protection  of 
all  Government  materials  and  of  all  materials 
on  which  he  will  make  a  claim  against  the 
Government.  The  contractor  may,  unless  the 
contract  otherwise  provides,  at  any  time  after 
notice  of  termination,  remove  and  store  such 
IMt)perty  at  his  own  risk  and  expense. 

The  60-day  policy:  Property  not  disposed 
of  within  60  days  after  it  is  first  reported  on 
an  inventory  list  will  be  removed  by  the 
Government,  upon  demand  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor, or  a  storage  agreement  entered  Into 
with  him.  If.  after  demand  of  the  prime 
contractor,  the  property  Is  not  removed  or  a 
storage  agreement  executed,  the  prime  con- 
tractor may  store  the  property  at  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  the  Government.  It  la 
essential,  however,  that  he  take  reasonable 
precautions  lor  the  protection  of  the  property 
and  notify  the  contracting  officer  of  the  action 
taken.  Records  should  be  kept  by  the  con- 
tractor to  show  the  costs  of  protection,  re- 
moval, and  storage  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  responsible. 
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for  the  settlement  of  subcontractors'  claiais 
and  the  comp'etlon  of  property  disposal 
traaaoctlons.  Accounting  reviews  and  nego- 
tiation of  settlements  will  be  greaUy  facil- 
itated by  the  use  of  these  sUndard  forms. 
In  except lot»l  eases,  where  It  is  Impraetlcabls 
to  ase  these  sUndard  forma,  the  contractor 
may  request  the  contracting  cfgeort  approval 
for  the  use  ol  a  special  form. 

Where  the  contractor's  claim  Is  for  less 
than  glO^MO  gross,  a  combination  form  « A  2 
or  A-3— "grsen"*  may  be  used  which  com- 
bines In  one  step  and  one  form  (a )  submls- 
alon  of  the  list  of  Inventory,  (b>  the  atate- 
ment  of  the  contractor's  own  chaigaa,  and  (C) 
his  settlement  proposal. 

In  addition  a  short  form  (A-t— "pink") 
la  provided  and  may  be  uaed  when  the  con- 
Uactor's  dalm  le  leae  than  $600  net. 

Upon  sutamlsekm  c€  the  proposal  for  settle- 
ment, the  case  will  be  ready  for  the  final 
meeting  between  fully  authoriaed  represent- 
atives of  the  contractor  and  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  At  this  meeting,  the  final  amount  of 
the  Oovernment's  obligation  should  bs  de- 
termined. 

ilcffon  10.  Final  settlement 

When  a  lump  sum  settlement  baa  been 
agreed  to.  a  settlement  agreement  will  be 
promptly  prepared  by  the  conuacting  officer. 
After  signature  l^  both  parties,  the  con- 
tractor should  preacnt  to  the  contracting 
officer  the  required  certified  Invoice  or  signed 
voucher  covering  the  amount  due  him,  and 
payment  will  be  made. 

If  the  contractor  and  the  contracting  of- 
ficer are  unable  to  settle  the  case  by  negotia- 
tion, or  If  the  contractor  delays  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case  for  an  unreasonable  length 
of  time,  the  contracting  officer  will  give  the 
ooatraetor  written  notice  that  the  case  Is  to 
be  settled  by  the  formula  and  tliat  the  con- 
tractor Is  to  submit  all  evidence  bearing  on 
his  claim.  The  contracting  cfBcer  may  con- 
duct further  audits  and  Investigations  on  all 
Issues  that  were  revealed,  by  negotiation,  to 
be  m  dispute:  if  necessary,  a  hearing  may  be 
held  at  which  oral  testimony  Is  presented. 
On  the  baals  of  all  evidence  furnished,  the 
contracting  officer  will  make  a  determination, 
supported  by  appropriate  findings  of  fact,  of 
the  amount  due  the  contractor  In  accordance 
with  the  formula. 

Questions  of  fact  relating  to  formula  deter- 
minations are  subject  to  decision  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  under  the  usual  disputes  arti- 
cle and  rppeal  from  his  decision  may  be  taken 
to  the  War  Department  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals. 

Records:  The  prime  contractor  and  all 
subcontractors  should  preserve  for  a  period 
of  at  lecst  3  years  after  final  settlement,  all 
books,  records,  documents,  and  other  evi- 
dence bearing  on  the  costs  and  expenses  of 
the  contractor  under  the  terminated  con- 
tract, and  necessary  data  (such  as  bids  solic- 
ited and  leceived)  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
property  by  the  contractor. 

CONCLUSTOK 

The  cooperative  ach'evementa  by  Govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  by  Induatry  on 
the  other  have  been  outstanding  In  solving 
the  problem  of  producuon.  Production  will 
continue  to  be  of  prime  Importance  until  the 
war  is  won. 

Delay  In  reaching  prompt  settlements  of 
terminated  war  contracta.  and  delay  In 
promptly  clearing  surplus  property  from  war 
plants,  must  not  be  allowed  to  Impede  pro- 
duction of  needed  materials. 

It  is  essential  that  the  same  cooperative 
effort  t>e  applied  by  both  Ooveriunent  and 
Industry  to  this  problem  of  contract  aettle- 
ment  and  property  disposal.  It  la  hoped 
that  this  pamphlet  wiU  be  of  some  assletaace 
In  pointing  out  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem and  in  stimulating  the  thought  and 
energy  of  all  concerned  in  Its  solution. 
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Extension  of  Emerf  ency  Price  Control  and 
Stabiliiation  AcU  of  1942 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  MXW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  21.1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  every  par- 
ticular of  the  bill  8.  1764  extending  the 
life  of  the  O.  P.  A.  as  it  finally  emerged 
from  our  debates  as  well  as  the  confer- 
ence committee,  nevertheless  I  feel  that 
I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report  as 
I  do  not  see  any  other  way  to  protect  the 
American  consumer. 

All  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  run-away  inflation  after  the 
last  war  feel  that  the  only  possible  way 
by  which  our  economy  may  be  preserved 
Is  by  the  continuance  of  the  O.  P.  A.  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
is  not  a  perfect  organization;  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  an  organization 
employing  thousands  of  people  may  have 
some  who  are  not  up  to  standard  or  who 
are  not  competent  enough  to  hold  such 
jobs.  But,  by  and  large,  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  done  a  fairly  good  job. 

Chester  Bowles  is  as  competent  an 
Administrator  as  can  be  found  any- 
where in  this  country.  His  staff  is  con- 
scientious, hard-working,  and  on  the 
whole  intelligently  alert  to  their  duties. 
At  any  rate,  we  must  have  price  control, 
If  we  want  to  maintain  our  economy, 
and  we  must  have  rent  control,  if  we 
want  to  prevent  a  situation  which  de- 
veloped after  the  last  war,  where  in 
my  district  alone  40,000  tenants  were 
facing  eviction  because  of  the  rapacity 
of  their  landlords. 

We  must  always  bear  In  mind  that 
economc  affairs  tend  to  produce  infla- 
tion whenever  there  is  a  scarcity  of  con- 
sumer goods,  and  an  oversupply  of 
available  cash.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  income  of  the  American  people 
has  risen  sharply  since  the  war,  and 
that  production  of  some  ordinary  con- 
sumer goods  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing. 

We  do  not  wish  to  impose  on  the 
American  people  any  greater  restrictions 
than  are  necessary  for  that  purpose.  We 
must  hold  the  line,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  accomplished,  if  we  are  able 
to  maintain  a  status  quo. 

We  could  have  made  our  price-con- 
trol bill  more  drastic,  we  could  have  im- 
posed more  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions but  it  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  the  important  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  continue  price  control,  and  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
court  if  dissatisfied  with  decisions  of  the 
administrative  agencies. 

The  court  to  which  the  people  may  go 
on  appeal  from  decisions, of  the  various 
administrative  agencies  is  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  this  type  of  a  court,  since  other- 
wise jurisdiction  to  pass  on  appeals  would 
be  scattered  among  the  85  district  courts 
of  the  United  States:  and  how  could  we 
expect  any  uniformity  of  decisions,  if 


scattered  among  all  these  courts?  How- 
ever, the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  a 
special  court  and  is  an  Independent  court 
and  by  no  means  bound  to  sustain 
O.  P.  A.  officials  when  they  are  not  right. 

This  emergency  court  is  just  as  Inde- 
pendent as  any  court  of  the  United 
States  and,  I  am  sure,  will  correct  any 
abuses  or  any  errors  which  the  O.  P.  A. 
may  possibly  commit. 

As  I  said  before,  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions  and  the  most  efficient  staff, 
It  is  impossible  for  the  O.  P.  A.  to  be  al- 
ways right.    Therefore,  this  court. 

The  judges  of  this  court  will  in  due 
course  b^ome  very  proficient  techni- 
cally, and,  as  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  O,  P.  A.  will  be  submitted  to  their  ad- 
judication, they  will  become  more  and 
more  efficient  and  will  eventually  create  a 
fine  body  of  law  which  will  streamline 
O.  P.  A.  procedures  and  will  make  every 
consumer  very  well  acquainted  with  what 
is  required  of  him. 

The  bill  as  it  finally  emerged  from  the 
conference  committee  is  necessarily  a 
compromise.  I  am  voting  for  it  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  only  because  I 
feel  that  either  this  bill  should  pass  or 
we  shall  not  have  price  control,  and  a 
run-away  inflation  will  follow. 


Teamwork  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Uf.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
truly  said  that  cooperation  is  winning 
the  war.  We  saw  it  demonstrated  in 
the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  north 
Africa.  We  see  it  again  as  we  sweep  the 
Pacific  on  our  way  to  the  Philippines 
and  Tokyo.  We  see  it  day  by  day  not 
only  in  the  Pacific  and  the  seven  seas 
but  also  in  the  air  above  them  and  on 
every  battle  line  the  world  around.  All 
honor  to  these  heroes  who  have  left  their 
homes  and  the  lands  of  their  nativities 
to  win  their  deathless  glory. 

These,  however,  are  not  the  only 
heroes.  There  are  other  battlefields 
where  cooperation  Is  helping  to  win  this 
war,  speeding  victory,  and  saving  in- 
numerable lives.  The  transportation 
front  is  one  of  those.  Without  this,  it 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  victory  else- 
where might  be  doubtful.  In  our  own 
fair  land,  as  yet  untouched  by  bomb,  the 
railroad  corps  is  winning  its  battle  on 
the  transportation  front.  Whether  on 
the  rails,  in  yards,  shops,  depots,  or  of- 
fices, the  spirit  of  cooperation  has  welded 
these  men  of  steel  into  a  fighting  force 
unconquerable,  daily  doing  the  impos- 
sible. 

All  honor  to  these  railroad  men  of 
America  as  well  as  to  every  other  fighting 
man  who  is  winning  the  war. 

Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  June  23. 
1944,  let  me  read  you  a  thrUling  edi- 
torial paying  tribute  to  them  and  to 
their  marvelous  record; 


A  riMS  aacoBo 


Usually  the  annual  E.  H.  Harrlman  me- 
morial medals  for  safety  leaderahlp  are 
granted  to  individual  raUroads,  but  it  has 
been  decided  that  this  year  there  will  be  a 
special  collective  award  as  well.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fitting.  With  600.000  fewer 
freight  cars  and  22.000  fewer  locomotives,  the 
railroads  of  America  have  handled  65  percent 
more  frei^t  during  this  war  than  during 
the  last:  yet.  as  the  American  Museum  of 
Safety  reports,  even  though  their  job  thus 
hss  been  twice  as  big  this  time,  they  have 
done  It  with  only  one-fourth  the  fatal  aod- 
denv  rate.  In  transporting  passengers  last 
year,  they  traveled  64  percent  more  mtiea 
than  In  1942.  and  MB  percent  more  than  In 
IMO.  Even  so,  despite  this  enormous  trafllc 
Increase,  the  1043  fatality  record  waa  only 
2.97  per  billion  passenger  miles.  These 
statistics  speak  pretty  much  for  themselves. 
Wholly  ap^t  from  their  great  and  spectacular 
physical  contribution  directly  to  the  war  ef- 
fort— a  contribution  without  precedent  In 
our  history — the  raUroads  have  made  a 
superb  showing  In  the  field  of  safety.  As  an 
outstanding  example  of  private  enterprise 
carrying  out  a  hxige  and  complex  task  with 
remarkable  care  and  efficiency,  they  can  well 
afford  to  be  proud  of  themselves,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  can  be  proud  of  them.  too. 


The  G.  I.  BSl  of  Rif  hts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOI7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion owes  a  debt  to  the  veterans  of  this 
war.  It  is  not  possible  for  this  obliga- 
tion to  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  the  duty  to  evidence  the  Nation's 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  eleven  mil- 
lion men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
still  exists. 

After  the  last  war  proper  provision  was 
not  made  for  the  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. But  this  time  the  story  will 
be  different.  This  time  the  returning 
veteran  will  not  have  to  stand  in  bread 
lines  nor  ask  for  a  dole,  nor  stand  on 
the  street  corner  with  a  tin  cup. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  State*, 
fully  aware  of  its  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities, has  enacted  the  G.  I.  bill 
of  rights  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a 
part  in  its  passage.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  liberal  with  those  who 
are  wearing  and  have  worn  the  uniform 
of  their  country;  our  servicemen  are  the 
best  paid  and  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world;  our  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents receive  more  adequate  care  than 
any  others  in  the  world.  Because  of  the 
different  kind  of  warfare  which  has  de- 
veloped, the  needs  will  change  and  many 
future  requirements  will  have  to  be  met, 
but  our  immediate  duty  is  to  help  them 
readjust  their  lives  to  ths  new  condi- 
tions that  have  been  imposed  upon  them. 


AIXOTMKWTS  AlfS  ALXOWAMCSS  WOOL 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  depend- 
ent's allowance  from  the  Government  in 
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to  the  ■tuMnifi'i  allotment. 
jn  and  ««■«■  •errtnt  m  of  • 
,^-^-_  com«  under  another  wft^tm.  The 
aSovaztces  prorlded  by  the  Oorenuncnt 
areasfoOovs: 

CauiAcmwndrnts:  A  vile.  (50;  a  wile 
MMl  OBt  cMld.  $M:  each  addiiiooai  chad. 
atlL  A  dtvoreed  wife.  S42:  a  diToroed 
wtf  •  and  one  child.  $72.  and  tlO  for  e^h 
Addltloiml  child.  Note:  If  the  dl^rce 
or  leparatloD  order  of  the  court  does  not 
f^i^  for  aHarff'Mr  ar  aeparate  mainte- 
■UMa.tiM  wife  vfll  net  nteive  anyallot- 
■MDt.  and  in  case  at  a  court  order  pro- 
vl^Bf  altB'H*"?  9r  separate  nialntenaoce, 
she  will  t«t  BO  anre  than  the  amoont 
find  by  the  court. 

<7i^««  B  dependents:    The  dependent 
;  prove  thai  be  or  she  U  substantially 
■pitlaly  dspoDdSBt  upon  the 

far  aupport.    A  parent,  |37: 

two  parents.  $3T:  a  parent  and  any  num- 
ber of  brothers  askd  sisters.  SSI:  two  par- 
ioti  and  anjTiRBBbcr  of  brothers  and  8ts« 

ters.  $37. 

Class  B-l  dependenU:  The  dependent 
ptwfa  that  he  or  she  Is  cwiptstrly 
It  upon  the  serviceman  for  sup- 
port. One  parent.  fSO:  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister,  $38:  one  parent 
and  each  additional  brother  or  sister. 
ISO  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or  sister: 
two  parenU.  $«:  Vko  parents  and  one 
brother  or  sister.  $&8  plus  $11  for  each 
brother  or  sister;  a  brother  or  sister  but 
DO  paivnts.  $43:  each  addltiooal  brother 
or  sister  without  parents.  $11. 

It  Is  important  that  men  and  women 
with  dspsadaits  aaka  appUcaUon 
throogh  their  oomniandlng  oiScers  (or 

' and  allowance,  as  these  bene- 

wm  begin  the  date  apphcation  is 
Allocmenu  are  compulaonr  only 
fsr  daa  A  deimMlnfts.  If  the  service 
rrtmrt  or  woommi  for  sane  rsason  or  other 
ImUS  to  make  ■mllfatliin  or  is  in  a  posi- 
MOB  where  he  or  she  cannot  make  appii- 
caHon.  any  class  A  dependent  can  make 
appUcaUon  instead.  The  Amy  requires 
Watr  recular  appUeattaB  liiank  to  be 
Mod  out;  the  Navy  latulias  merely  a 
letter  civinc  the  name  of  applicant's  wife 
and  children  and  dates  ol  birth.  In  case 
a  sum  is  reported  aysrlng  in  action,  the 
alloHnsnt  and  aUowance  continue  to  be 
paid  for  a  period  of  a  year,  unless  in  the 
meantime  his  status  is  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  ParenU  can  cet  an  allom-anoe 
tnm  more  than  one  sod  or  daughter  In 
the  iiniija  Psr  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  neatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
IMBIh.  tkm,  if  another  son  or  daughter 
IB  tlia  SBiwIue  helped  support  these  same 
pamks.  they  can  get  another  $S7  from 
the  second  son  or  daaghter. 

The  agency  for  tbte  Havy  having  Juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowancea 
Is:  Bureau  of  Naval  Fetsonnel.  Navy  De- 
psirtment.  Washtaigton  SB.  D.  C;  the 
agency  for  the  Army  Is:  Ofllce  of  De- 
pendency Benefits.  War  Departm»t.  213 
Washington  Street.  Newait.  N.J.  If  you 
mij  dtlBculty  contact  your 


cases  of  <  ztreme  hardship 
arise  InvDhring  depenc  ents  of  sorvloe- 
men.  Many  dependi  ita,  and  even 
memt>ers  of  the  armed  1  orces  thanaelves. 
are  not  fatty  aovaint^  with  the  two 

up  for  the  ex- 
such  parsons 
in  need.  These  tm4  agencies  have 
branches  all  over  the  c  «ntry.  "niey  are 
the  Array  Emergency  F  slief  Fund,  whose 
functions  have  recent  y  been  assigned 
to  the  Red  Cross,  anq  the  Navy  Relief 
Society,  which  also 
through  the  Red  Croai . 


af  helpng 


can    be    reached 


Any  member  of  the 
the  Army  can  appeal 
PmKl.    represented 
through  the  Red  Crosi 
not  at  camp,  for 
nanclal  assistance.   He 
teooB  and  willing 
The  fund  is  also  open 
of  men  and  women 
anyone  needln«t  relief 
at  once  with  this  fund 
Red  Croes. 


armed  forces  !n 

the  Army  Relief 

all    camps,    or 

If  the  soldier  is 

k1  immediate  fl- 

wHl  receive  cour- 

at  all  times. 

to  all  dependents 

the  Army  and 

^oukl  get  in  touch 

through  th^  local 


assis  anoe 


WXVT  VBLISr 

Any  serviceman  or 
our  naval  forces  or 
appeal  to  this  agency 
clal  assistance.    To 
tion.  it  is  advisable  U 
through  the  Red  Cross 


MxmrwMtMOM  iOT  r*v 


This  benefit  Is 
ably  discharged  persAnel 
ices  whose  rank  Is  be|o 
Army,  and  lieutenan 
the  Navy.    Payments 
following  sums:  Personnel 
60  days'  active  servic  f 
with  60  days'  or  more 
of  which  was  outside 
States  or  Alaska.  $I0p 
60  days'  or  more  activ^ 
of  which  was  outside 
States  or  Alaska,  $90( 
tering-out   payments 
than  $100,  pajrments  a^e 
ly  intervals  of  $100 
who  are  discharged  a 
are  not  entitled  to 


•ocirrr 

servlcewoman  In 

dependents  can 

for  urgent  finan- 

immediate  ac- 

take  the  case  up 


hs 


f  et 


payi  ble 


to  all  honor- 

of  our  serv- 

w  captain  in  the 

senior  grade  in 

are  made  in  the 

with  less  than 

$100:   personnel 

1  rtive  service  none 

rontlnental  United 

;  personnel  with 

service,  any  part 

wntinental  United 

Whenever  mos- 

amount   to   more 

made  in  month- 

»ch.     Servicemen 

their  own  request 

out  pay. 


mu  stering- 

rsn  MSBXCAI.  and  XTDSSDI  O  cabs  TOM.  WTTB  AHO 

mrANTs  or  mem  d  r  Aanxo  fokks 

1h  most  States  through  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Gov  >mment.  a  wife  of 
any  roan  in  service  m  ly  receive  prenatal 
care  from  a  qualified  Moctor  at  her  home 
or  at  the  doctor's  ofE  :e.  At  childturth, 
whether  the  wife  of  he  man  in  service 
stays  at  home  or  goei  to  a  hospital,  she 
and  her  baby  can  nceive  free  medical 
and  nursing  care.  C  omplete  maternity 
care  is  provided,  indv  ding  a  physical  ex- 
HTn^^^*»«"  6  weeks  aft  'j  the  batqr  is  bom. 
Besides  all  this,  the  aaby  is  entitled  to 
free  medical  care  dv  ring  the  first  year 
of  life. 

The  wife  should  ste  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnane] .  She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  a  i  appUcation  form 
to  apply  for  this  free  service  if  it  is  pro- 
vided in  that  State.  Fill  out  the  appli- 
cation blank  carefuBr.  Be  sure  to  In- 
clude your  husband's  serial  number. 
The  wife  flUalB  part  4  of  the  blank.    Asic 


your  doctor  to  fill  in  part  1     In  the 

case  of  emergency,  be  sure  that  the  doc- 
tor makes  application  for  you  within  48 
hours  after  service  is  rendered.  If  the 
application  Is  not  made  within  48  hours, 
no  bills  for  medical  or  hospital  service 
will  be  paid.  The  charges  are  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital  and  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse:  no  money  is  given  to  the  wife. 
This  service  is  extended  to  wives  and  in- 
fants of  servicemen  in  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Alaska,  but  not  to  any  other 
foreign  country. 

aavicK-coKMECTn)  DisABn.rrT  f«ksiot«s 
Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  Une  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10-percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Special  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye,  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  h^hest 
rate  being  $2iO  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the 
veto-an  for  benefits  payable  to  him  as 
the  result  of  injury^  or  disease  resulting 
from  military  service.  The  award  of 
compensation  is  based  on  the  degree  of 
disability  which  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
schedule  proviskxis.  Any  disability,  ex- 
cept misconduct.  Is  compensable  if  it  is 
as  much  as  10-percent  disabling.  This 
appUcation  is  known  as  Form  526.  It  is 
simple  to  execute  and  seldom  does  one 
have  any  trouble  answering  the  ques- 
tions. Additional  evidence  is  seldom  re- 
quired. This  is  particularly  true  on  the 
adjudication  of  the  initial  claim.  No 
subsequent  formal  claim  need  be  filed. 
If  the  veteran  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  rating,  he  can  submit  medical 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  sufficient  find- 
ings to  warrant  it.  It  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  of  disability  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence,  the  Vet- 
erans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an 
official  physical  examination  for  rating 
purposes,  thereby  reopening  the  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enlisted 
men  discharged  for  disabiUty  whose 
claims,  with  essential  service  and  med- 
ical records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices 
for  settlement,  veterans  should  file  claim 
on  proper  form  which  will  be  supplied 
them  by  any  Veterans'  Administration 
facility,  or  the  local  representative  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  If  the  disabled 
person  is  insane  or  Incompetent,  the 
manager  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  will  file  all  necessary  claims 
for  him. 

KKAOjrsTMnrr  TO  crm.  ur« 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Q.  L  bill  of  rights  offers  an  edu- 
cation to  any  man  who  served  for  a 
period  of  90  days,  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termi- 
natioa  of  the  present  war,  and  who  was 
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discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  and  who  was  not  over  25 
years  of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
service.  Application  must  be  made 
therefor  within  2  years  after  discharge. 
The  Government  will  pay  to  the  school 
of  the  veteran's  choice  np  to  $500  per 
year  for  tuition  and  books,  and  will  pay 
to  the  veteran  $50  per  month  mainte- 
nance if  without  dependents  and  $75  if 
he  has  dependents.  In  no  event  shall 
the  total  period  of  education  exceed  4 
years.  There  is  also  a  provision  for 
part-time  attendance  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  at  a  reduced  subsist- 
ence allowance  or  without  allowance  but 
with  payment  of  tuition  and  other 
expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  service -incmred 
disabilities,  extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16, 
1940,  to  December  6,  1941. 

Application  for  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Servicemen's  Education  and  Training, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington, 
DC. 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  for  nonservice  disabilities  or 
diseases  as  well  as  for  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  the  right  to  adequate 
prosthetic  appUances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  in  the  use  of  such  appliances. 

A  veteran  has  the  right  of  review  In 
cases  of  irregular  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service,  (a)  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  at  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offense  was  insane,  In  event  of 
which  determination  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
shall  not  be  forfeited;  (b)  except  in  case 
of  separation  by  sentence  of  general  court 
martial,  any  enlisted  man  or  officer  may 
have  a  review  by  an  authorized  board  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  such  dis- 
charge or  dismissal;  (c)  any  officer  re- 
tired or  released  to  inactive  status  with- 
out pay  may  likewise  have  a  review  by  an 
authorized  board  to  determine  retirement 
rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  be  the  later.    • 

Loans  provided  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes  or  for  the  alteration 
or  improvement  of  buildings  or  equip- 
ment may  be  guaranteed  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  loan,  the  total 
amount  gvraranteed  as  to  any  one  person 
not  exceeding  an  aggregate  of  $2,000. 
Loans  may  be  made  by  an  individual  or 
by  private  or  public— State  or  Federal- 
lending  agencies  or  institutic  ns.  The  in  - 
terest  rate  must  not  exceed  4  percent. 
The  loan  must  be  practicable  and  suit- 
able to  veterans'  circumstnnces.  The 
loan  must  be  repaid  in  20  yjars.  Appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C. 

A  veteran  of  any  war,  honorably,  dis- 
charged from  any  one  of  the  services, 
has  the  right  to  register  for  employ- 
ment and  for  placement  in  employment 


by  the  Veterans'  Emplojrment  Service. 
He  should  contact  his  local  United  States 
Employment  Office  In  his  home  town  or 
county. 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment allowances  of  $20  per  week  while 
unemployed.  To  be  eligible,  the  person 
must  reside  in  the  United  States,  be  com- 
pletely unemployed,  or,  if  partially  un- 
employed, at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week,  be  registered  with  and  report  to  a 
public  employment  ofiBce.  be  able  to  work, 
and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  If  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  If  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause,  to 
attend  an  available  free  training  course; 
if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike  or  labor 
dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage. 

BZNCriTS  rOR  DEPENDENTS  AS  A  RESULT  OF  tXMS 
or  SON,  OACGHTER,  HUSBAND,  OR  FATHER 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment, 
monthly  insurance  payments — if  the 
serviceman  applied  for  Insurance — 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 

The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sum  payment 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  death.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dependents  of  any  private  or 
seaman  who  dies  in  foreign  service  re- 
ceive 20  percent  of  his  base  pay,  and 
the  dependents  of  any  officer  who  dies 
in  foreign  service  receive  10  percent  of 
his  base  pay.  If  the  serviceman  was  in 
either  the  flying  service  or  submarine 
service,  his  dependents  receive.  In  addi- 
tion, 50  percent  of  his  base  pay.  There 
Is  also  a  longevity  provision  in  addition 
to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  is  not  au- 
tomatically paid  to  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman. 
The  serviceman  should  designate  some- 
one of  this  latter  class  to  receive  it;  how- 
ever, if  he  does  not.  they  may  apply  for 
it.  If  two  parents  survive,  the  amount 
Is  divided  between  them.  A  grandpar- 
ent must  show  an  Insurable  Interest  in 
order  to  receive  it. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  Office,  United 
States  Army.  60  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C;  by  the  surviving  rela- 
tive of  a  seaman  to  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department.  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

This  insurance  Is  not  paid  In  a  lump 
sum;  it  Is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary — 
.the  older  the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  if  the  beneficiary  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  under  30  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  death  of  the  insured,  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  in  240  equal  monthly 
Installments,  at  the  rate  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  Insurance.  If  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  payment  is  first  made  Is  30  or 
more  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  death 
of  the  Insured  payment  shall  be  made  hi 
equal    monthly    Installments    for    120 


months  certain,  with  such  pasrment  In 
Installments  continuing  during  the  re- 
maining lifetime  of  such  beneficiary. 
For  instance,  under  a  $10,000  policy,  a 
50-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $5390 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  In  service  to  see  that  all  insurance 
policies  are  in  order  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  beneficiaries.  An  insurance 
policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women  In 
service  can  name  any  of  the  following  as 
beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child,  step- 
child, illegitimate  child,  parents,  brother, 
or  sister,  including  those  of  half  blood. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  parent  or 
brother  or  sister  from  being  the  bene- 
ficiary of  more  than  one  serviceman. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  grief  In  the  future.  Negli- 
gence has  caused  many  a  beneficiary  to 
lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot 
of  trouble  should  anything  happen.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  send  your  service- 
man this  pamphlet  so  that  he  may  check 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  benefi- 
ciaries. 

This  pension  is  paid  automatically  to 
a  wife  and  children.  AU  children 
under  18  are  eligible.  Children  up  to 
21  are  eligible  If  they  are  In  rchool  up 
to  that  time.  If  a  child  marries  be- 
fore 18  or  21,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
this  pension.  Parents  who  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  deceased  man  or 
woman  In  service  are  also  entitled  to  a 
pension.  Parents  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  deceased  serviceman  can 
get  a  pension  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
and  children  are  getting  a  pension.  The 
amounts  of  the  monthly  pension  are  as 
follows: 

One  parent,  $45  a  month.  Two  par- 
ents,  $25  each.  Widow  but  no  child,  $50: 
widow  with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13  for 
each  additional  child.  No  widow  but  one 
child,  $25;  no  widow  but  two  children, 
$38;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $38 
equally  divided,  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $103. 

The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child,  or  par- 
ents gets  the  insurance  does  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  pension  also.  They 
can  collect  both  Insurance  and  a  pension. 

When  a  casualty  occurs,  that  service 
man  or  woman  who  has  become  a  cas- 
ualty may  have  back  pay  coming.  All 
this  back  pay  Is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to — Finance 
Officer,  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  D.  C;  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  seaman  to  Bureau 
of  Naval  Persormel,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Any  person  may  make  application  for 
a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honorable,  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

After  honorable  service,  reimbursement 
for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed- 
ing $100,  on  burial,  funeral,  and  trans- 
portation expenses.  Application  should 
be  made  to  Director,  Dependent  Claims  ^ 
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Scrrlcc.  Veterana'  AdmlnistnUon.  Wuh* 
tDffUm  25.  D.  C.  . 

Btirtal  In  ft  Dfttlonml  eemetery  may  m 
ftrrftnged  for  ftny  honorably  discharged 
v«teran  or  for  anyone  who  die*  while  In 
active  •ervlce.  with  right  of  burial  there- 
in of  hl«  wife  or  widow,  and  under  cer- 
tain circunutancee.  hl»  minor  children 
or  adult  unnutrrled  daughters 

WWTS  voa  vmn  tnvcmujmon 

It  U  practically  ImpoMlble  to  cover 
briefly  ftU  the  detalli  of  beneflu  avail- 
able to  vtt«rftnji  of  this  and  previous 
wars.  X  have  tried  to  outline  the  bcne- 
flU  relating  primarily  to  World  War  No. 
2  veterans,  as  many  pamphlet*  are  avail- 
able covering  the  provisions  for  veterans 
of  other  wars.  I  offer  this  digest  matnly 
as  ft  helpful  guide  to  servicemen  and 
tiMir  dependents.  If  anyone  has  special 
QMitlons  or  Individual  problems  not 
covered  In  this  summary,  I  shall  be  glad 
for  you  to  write  to  me  personally  at  the 
following  address:  Congressman  EuGnns 
Woatrr.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  If  you  have  no  particular 
Interest  In  this  pamphlet,  please  pass  It 
on  to  a  friend. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  fi' ****** 

n»  THE  HOUSB  or  RKPRSSENTAn vi3 
Friday,  June  23,  1944 

M..  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  granted  a  rule  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.  R.  3442. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  important  bill. 
The  Issues  raised  by  the  minority  reports 
on  which  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Is  so  evenly  divided,  challenge  the  care- 
ful thought  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Therefore,  I  invite  the  study  of 
Report  No.  843  and  the  minority  reports. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Bsrovr  No.  843— AMzmmtc  thx  SAaoTMS  Law 
(WAima) 

Tb«  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
nttmd  the  bill  (H.  R.  9443)  to  amend 

1.  a.  and  3  of  the  act  entitled  "An 

to  punish  the  willful  Injury  or  destruc- 
.__j»  of  war  material,  or  of  war  premises  or 
utUltlas  uaed  In  connection  with  war  mate- 
rial, and  for  other  purpoaaa."  approved  AprU 
ao.  1918.  as  amended  (40  SUt.  533;  U.  8.  C, 
WtJe  60.  sees  101.  102.  and  103).  having  con- 
aldcred  the  same,  report  the  bill  favorably  to 
the  Houae  with  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
^■Mhitkm  that,  as  amended,  the  bill  do  paai. 

TtM  ooauBtttac  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  a.  In  llnM  8  and  4.  strike  out  the 
words  ••with  reason  to  believe"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "knowing." 

Pages  a  snd  3.  strike  out  all  of  section  a 
of  the  bUl.  from  line  18.  page  2.  down  through 
ao4  Including  line  16  on  page  S. 

Pi«s  3.  In  line  17.  aftar  rSae.".  strtka  out 
tiM  flgura  '^'*  and  insert  "2." 

SmjUfATTOIff 

Sactlon  1  of  the  wn  wUl  replace  the  exist- 
ing wartime  sabotage  law  (tlUe  80,  U.  8.  C, 
101.   102.  and    108)      It  wlU  cover  all 
M*  DOW  corarad  by  thoaa  asctloaa  and 
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or 


aKtand  tba  Uw  to 
imkh  are  not,  or  may  not 
prMcat  law.    It  does  not 
eerntng  sabotage  during 
Existing  wartime  satx 
daflnsa  "war  material." 
"war  utUltlas";  also 
•oelate  nation."     Saetloc 
of  a  fine  at  not  mora 
onmant  for  not  mora 
for  willfully  Injurylng 
Moqrtlng  to  Injurs  or 
ttrlal.  war  pramlsae.  or 
Intent  to  Injttra.  tntarft  a 
the  United  ttataa  or  any  f 
preparing  for  or  carry ir  g 
reason  to  ballsva  that  1  ti 
Intarfsrs  with,  or  obstruct 
or  any  associate  nation  ^ 
carrying  on  war.     Sectlofi 
penalty  for  willfully 
made  in  a  defective  i 
make  or  cause  to  be 
manner,  any  war 
machine.  utensU,  or 
ployed  In  making 
or  repairing  any  such 
tent  to  Injure.  Interfere 
United  States  or  any 
paring  for  or  carrying 
to  believe  that  the  act 
with,  or  obstruct  the 
association  nation  In 
Ing  on  war. 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  344 
the  terms  "war  material 
and  "war  utilities."  la 
In  that  It  covers  "any 
sonal.  which  Is  being 
tended  for.  adapted  to 
the  preparation  for  or 

Another    substantial 
made  by  section  1  of 
slon  for  punishment 
not  more  than  30  years 
than  810.000.  or  both, 
commit  any  of  the 
present  law  conspiracies 
the  general  conspiracy 
88.  of  the  United  State) 
vtdes  a  maximum  penal 
onment  or  a  fine  of 
or  both. 

There  has  been  adde  I 
section  1  of  the  bill 
Ing.  carrying  away 
with  property  Intended 
suitable  for  use  In 
on  war. 

The  existing  statute 
uation  where  a  person 
tive  war  material  to  the 
Ing  only  persona  who 
making  it  defectively, 
the  prodacMon  of  war 
Is  rejected.     Brokers 
such  goods  and  palm 
ment.  knowing  the 
vnthout  being  subject 
the  statute.     Of  co\irse 
cuticms   for   fraud   of 
such  offenses,  but  it 
present  law  Is  insufficleit 
slderlng  the  serlousnesa 


datroy 


_  dangerous  acta 
be,  Included  in  tha 
afletn  the  la«'  con- 
]  eacetlme. 

t  ige  law,  section  101, 
"irar  pramlses,"  and 
Unliad  BUtaa"  and  "a«- 
102  ftxaa  a  penalty 
tlO,000  or  Imprls- 
80  years,  or  both, 
destroying  or  at- 
any  war  ma- 
war'utilitlaa.  with 
with,  or  obstruct 
asaoclata  nation  In 
on  war,  or  with 
liia  act  may  Injure. 
t  the  United  SUtaa 
In  preparing  for  or 
103  fixes  the  same 
mal^ng  or  causing  to  be 
or  attempting  to 
4ade  in   a  defective 
.  tool.  Implement, 
^le  used  or  em- 
.„.  manufacturing, 
material,  with  In- 
rlth.  or  obstruct  the 
ass^late  nation  In  pre- 
war, or  with  reason 
I  lay  Injure,  interfere 
United  States  or  any 
pri  paring  for  or  carry- 
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The  committee  propc^es 
bill  to  change  the  lanf  uage 
believe"  to  "knowing". 
the  use  of  such  language 
crlnAnal  statutes  of  tkls 

The  second  committee 
atrlke  out  section  2  of 
eoMed  immediately  following 


Section  2  of  the  bUI 
out  by  the  committee 
peraons  who  hold  c 
(or  war  or  national 
hava  ownership  m.  or 


.  instead  of  defining 

"war  premises," 

I  aore  comprehensive 

p-operty,  real  or  per- 

or  which  is  In- 

sultable  for  use  In 

on  war." 

change    in    the    law 

bill  l8  the  provl- 

Imprlsonment  for 

I  ir  a  fine  of  not  more 

ror  a  conspiracy  to 

acts.     Under 

must  be  tried  under 

statute  (title  18,  sec. 

Code),  which  pro- 

y  of  2  years'  imprls- 

more  than  810,000, 
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pro!  ilblted 


to  existing  Uw  by 

otfenses  of  damag- 

conc4allng.  and  tampering 

for,  adapted  to,  or 

prepbrlng  for  or  carrying 

Ices  not  cover  a  slt- 
)[  nowlngly  sells  def ec- 
3ovemment.  punlsh- 
are  chargeable  with 
A  certain  amoimt  of 
p  tants  Is  defective  and 
others  may  buy  up 
off  on  the  Govem- 
materlal  to  be  defective, 
,o  punishment  under 
there  may  be  prose- 
persons   perpetrating 
teems  apparent   that 
X  In  this  respect,  con- 
of  such  offenses. 
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In  section  1  of  the 

with  reason  to 

as  It  does  not  favor 

first  mentioned  la 

character. 

amendment  would 

the  bill,  which  is  dls- 
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]  iroposed  to  be  stricken 

would  apply  only  to 

contacts  or  subcontracts 

dc  anae  material  or  who 

1  aanagemant  responsi- 


bility for.  facilities  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  rich  material.  It  would  make  .uch  per- 
ionj  subject  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  aaacB 
and  a  fine  of  •1.000,000  if  they  should  Intail- 
tlonally  make  or  causa  to  ba  made  or  know- 
ingly saU  or  cause  to  ba  sold  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  or  our  allies  war  material  which  la  (I) 
below  the  standards  or  specifications  pro- 
vided therefor,  and  (2)  made  so  defectively 
that  the  maker  or  seller  would  have  rea^jn 
to  believe  that  Its  deftctiventsa  or  Inferior 
quality  would  endanger  the  life,  safety,  or 
health  of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  SUtas  or  any  asaoclata  nation  or 
tba  success  of  thslr  military  operations, 

Tha  btirden  of  proof  which  would  ba  Im- 
poaad  upon  ths  Oovemmant  by  thU  section 
Uiubstantlal.  Ths  Oovemment  would  have 
to  show:  First,  that  tha  material  was  made 
or  caused  to  ba  made  below  apaclflcatlons; 
second,  that  It  was  Intentionally  so  naada; 
and  third,  that  the  maker  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  use  of  the  property,  on  account  of 
lU  defective  condition,  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  armed  forces  or  Impair  the  8ucce«s  of 
military  operations.  With  respect  to  the  sale 
of  defective  material,  it  would  have  to  ba 
established  that  the  seller  knew  the  ma- 
terial was  defective  and  had  reason  to  believe 
that  Its  use  would  be  dangerous,  and  Uiten- 
tionally  sold  It  In  such  condition. 

The  committee  gave  consideration  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bin  and  the  provisions  which 
were  designed  to  protect  manufacturers  and 
businessmen  against  the  possibility  of 
groundless  prosecutions  involving  transac- 
tions in  which  they  participated  In  good 
faith;  however.  It  concluded,  among  other 
considerations,  that  in  some  cases  there 
might  be  a  posslbUlty  that  criminal  prose- 
cutions could  be  successfully  maintained, 
res\ilting  even  In  capital  punishment.  In  a 
close  case  where  eminent  engineers  might 
disagree  as  to  whether  In  fact  the  war  ma- 
terial was  below  the  standards  or  specifica- 
tions provided  therefor,  and  that  they  were 
so  defective  that  the  maker  or  seUer  would 
have  reason  to  believe  that  its  use  would 
endanger  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of  mem- 
bars  of  the  armed  forces  or  the  success  of 
theU:  military  operations. 

SICTXON   s 

This  section  of  the  bill,  as  Introduced,  ex- 
tends the  definition  of  "associate  nation"  and 
"Government  of  the  United  States"  to  In- 
clude corporations  producing  property  for 
the  United  States  or  Allied  Governments  or 
furnishing  property  thereto.  This  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  within  the  act  persona 
who  sell  defective  war  materials  to  war  con- 
tractors or  to  the  numerotis  agencies  acting 
for  our  allies  in  this  country  In  the  pxuchasa 
of  war  materials. 

DEPABTMXNTAL.    XNDORSZMENTS 

The  following  letters  In  support  of  the 
bill  have  been  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. The  letters  were  directed  to  an 
earlier  bill,  H.  R.  2503. 

Omcz  or  thk  ArroaNar  Oenkral, 

Washington.  D.  C.  AprU  21,  1943. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumnxbs, 

Chairman.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IfT  DBA*  lia.  CHAniMAN :  This  is  In  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  concerning 
a  bill  (H.  R.  2503)  to  amend  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  sabotage  In  time 
of  war. 

The  existing  law  on  this  subject,  act  of 
April  20,  1918  (40  Stat.  633;  U.  S.  C.  title 
60,  sees.  101,  102,  and  103).  defines  the  terms 
"war  material."  "war  premises,"  and  "war 
utUltles."  It  provides  that  when  the  United 
States  la  at  war,  whoever,  with  Intent  to 
injtire.  Interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the  United 
Stataa  or  any  associate  zutlon  In  preparing 
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for  or  carrying  on  the  war.  or  whoever,  with 
reason  to  believe  that  his  ixt  may  causa 
such  Injury,  Interference,  cr  obstruction, 
shall  willfully  injure  or  destioy  or  attempt 
to  do  so,  any  war  matarlal,  war  premises, 
or  war  utilities,  as  heretofore  defined,  shall 
be  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  80  years, 
or  fined  not  more  than  810,00),  or  both. 

It  further  provides  for  the  punishment  by 
the  same  penalty  of  anyone  In  time  of  war 
«ho  with  ths  same  Intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve, willfully  makes  or  causes  to  be  made 
In  a  defective  manner  any  war  material. 
or  any  tool,  Implement,  machine,  utensil, 
or  receptacle  used  In  mskiiig.  producing, 
manufacturing,  or  repairing  any  such  war 
material. 

The  bin  uncer  consideration  proposes  to 
ariend  ths  existing  law  by  Iri  effect  substi- 
tuting new  and  broader  provisions  therefor. 
The  deflnlt.ons  of  war  materia.,  war  premises, 
and  war  utilities  contained  in  existing  law 
would  lie  abandoned,  and  tho  protection  of 
the  statute  would  be  extended  to  all  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  which  lii  being  used  or 
which  is  Intended  for.  adapte<l  to,  or  suitable 
for  use  in  preparing  for  or  carrying  on  the 
war.  In  addition.  It  would  punish  a  con- 
spiracy to  commit  any  of  the  forbidden  acts 
by  the  same  penalties  as  the  rubstantive  of- 
fenses. 

The  absence  of  a  conspiracy  provision  In 
the  existing  statutes  relating  to  wartime 
sabotage  Lb  a  grave  defect  in  the  existing 
statutory  structure,  which  must  be  remedied. 

The  bill  would  also  fortify  t  le  existing  pro- 
visions of  law  by  punishing  :he  intentional 
manufactiire  or  sale  of  def*ctlve  property 
Intended  for  use  in  preparing  for  or  carrying 
on  the  war. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  this 
matter  provides  the  penalty  of  death  or  Im- 
prisonment for  life,  or  for  such  term  of  years 
as  the  court  may  direct,  or  a  line  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,000.  or  both.  The  conspiracy 
clause  Is  also  Included  In  this  section. 

This  legislation  would  accord  an  added  pro- 
tection to  the  Government  against  sabotage 
In  time  of  war  and  would  care  some  grave 
defects  and  omissions  in  exit  ting  law. 

I  find  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bUl. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Francs  BmoLX, 
Attorney  General. 

Wax  Dd'ARTMEMT, 

Washington,  April  20.  1943. 
Hon.  Hatton  V/.  SuMNiais, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representctives. 

Demi  Ma.  Scmnxbs:  The  V/ar  Department 
has  no  objection  to  enactment  of  H.  R.  2503, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 1.  2.  and  3  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  punish  the  willful  Injury  or  destruction 
of  war  material,  or  of  war  premises  or  utili- 
ties In  connection  with  war  material,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  April  20.  1918.  as 
amended  (40  Stat.  633;  U.  S.  C.  title  50.  sees. 
101.  102.  and  103),  on  which  you  have  re- 
quested an  expression  of  the  views  of  this 
Department.  If  the  bill  ts  am-mded  as  herein- 
after suggested. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend  sections 
1.  2.  and  3  cf  the  act  of  April  20,  1918.  as 
amended,  to  provide  (1)  for  the  punishment, 
during  wartime,  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  30  years,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
810.COO,  or  both,  of  willim  Injury,  damage, 
destruction,  theft,  concealnent,  tampering 
with,  or  the  making  or  repa  ring  In  a  defec- 
tive manner,  or  the  sale  or  ilellvery  In  a  de- 
fective or  inferior  condition  to  the  United 
States  or  any  associate  nation,  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  used  or  intended  or  suit- 
able for  use  in  preparing  for  or  carrying  on 
of  war.  and  attempts  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
an>  such  acts;   (2)   the  punishment  of  con- 


tractors or  subcontractors  for  the  production 
or  sale,  during  wartime,  of  war  material,  who 
Intentionally  make  or  causa  to  be  made,  or 
sell,  such  material  which  is  below  the  stand- 
ard or  specifications  provided  therefor,  or 
of  defective  or  Inferior  quality,  or  who  at- 
tempt to  or  conspire  to  do  so,  by  death.  Im- 
prisonment for  life,  or  stich  term  of  years  as 
the  court  may  direct,  or  by  fine  of  not  mora 
than  81,000.000,  or  both:  and  (8)  to  dafina 
tha  tarms  "sisoclate  nation,"  "the  Govern- 
ment of  tha  United  States,"  and  "United 
States," 

If  enacted  In  ita  preaent  form,  this  measure 
would  Buperseda  sections  1,  2,  and  8  of  the  act 
of  April  90.  1918.  as  amended,  but  would  leave 
sections  4,  5,  and  0  of  that  act  Intact  as  they 
now  exist. 

Section  4  of  the  act  of  April  20. 1918,  defines 
the  temu  "national  defenae  material."  "na- 
tional defeiise  premises,"  and  "national  de- 
fense utilities."  as  \iasd  therein.  Section  S 
provides  for  the  punishment  of  those  who, 
with  the  intent  to  injure,  interfere  with,  or 
obstruct  the  national  defense,  willfully  In- 
jure, destroy,  or  sttempt  to  do  so,  any  na- 
atlorral  defense  material,  national  defense 
premises,  or  national  defense  utilities;  and 
section  0  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
those  who,  with  like  intent,  shall  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  In  a  defective  manner,  or 
attempt  to  do  so,  any  national  defense  mate- 
rial, as  defined  in  the  act,  or  any  tool.  Imple- 
ment, machine,  utensil,  or  receptacle  used  in 
making,  producing,  manufacturing,  or  repair- 
ing national  defense  material,  as  defined  In 
the  act. 

The  terms  "national  defense  material," 
"national  defense  premises,"  and  "national 
defense  utilities"  do  not  appear  in  sections 
1.  2,  and  3  of  H.  R.  2503.  Therefore,  enact- 
ment of  that  bill  without  repeal  of  sections 
4,  5,  and  6  of  the  original  act,  as  amended, 
would  render  the  entire  law  ambiguous. 

Sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  H.  R.  2503  appear 
to  be  Intended  to  supersede  the  entire  att  of 
April  20,  1918,  as  amended,  and  seem  to  ade- 
quately cover  the  field  of  that  statute.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  suggestion  is  made  that.  If 
enacted,  there  be  added  to  H.  R.  2503  a  fourth 
section  providing  for  the  repeal  of  sections 
4.  5,  and  6  of  the  act  of  April  20.  1918.  which 
were  added  thereto  by  the  act  of  November 
30,  1940  (54  Stat.  1220).  The  foUowing  lan- 
guage is  deemed  appropriate  to  accomplish 
that  result: 

"Sec.  4.  Ssctlons  4,  6,  and  6  of  the  act  of 
AprU  20.  1918.  as  anxended  (54  Stat  1220). 
are  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  offenses 
committed,  and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  lia- 
bilities Incurred,  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  act  under  any  of  said  sections  4,  6. 
and  6,  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as 
if  said  sections  4,  6,  and  6  had  not  been 
hereby  repealed." 

In  order  to  make  section  1  *of  H.  B.  2503 
consistent  with  section  2  thereof.  It  would 
appear  that  the  word  "the"  preceding  the 
word  "war"  should  be  stricken  from  both 
lines  6  and  14  on  page  2. 

Amendment  of  section  3  In  the  following 
manner  is  suggested: 

In  line  4,  page  3,  strike  out  the  words  "and 
so  defectively  or  of  svKh  Inferior  quality  that 
its  use,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  cpnuna 
and  the  words  "with  reason  to  believe  that 
Its  delectiveness  or  inferior  quality." 

In  line  7.  page  3,  after  the  word  "shall". 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "with  Ilka 
reason  to  believe,". 

In  line  11.  page  3,  after  the  word  "shall". 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  words  "with  like 
reason  to  believe,". 

Without  the  amendments  suggested  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  section  8  would  be  un- 
necessarily sweeping,  covering  even  those  who 
made  full  disclosure  of  tha  defective  or 
Inferior  quality  of  a  product. 


Enactment  of  H.  R,  2508  would  broaden 
considerably  the  scope  of  the  law  with  retpact 
to  acts  of  sabotage  and  (nsnsplracy  to  commit 
such  acta,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  crimi- 
nal statutes  concerning  the  production  for  or 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Ita  associste  nations  of  defective  or  Inferior 
property  useful  for  carrying  on  war  In  the 
national  defense.  This  Is  believed  to  be 
desirable. 

Accordingly,  the  War  Department  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.  R.  2503,  if  amended 
as  suggested  above. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  War  Department,  tha 
enactment  of  this  meastu-e  would  not  result 
In  the  expenditure  of  addlUonal  public  funds, 
since  enforcement  probably  would  be  no  more 
difficult  or  expensive  than  under  existing  law. 

Since  the  oommlttea  has  acked  that  this 
report  be  expedited,  the  Bureau  of  tha  Budget 
has  authorized  Its  submission  without  a 
determlnstion  by  the  Bureau  as  to  whether 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legUlation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  at  tha 
President. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

ROBKBT  P.  PaTTEBSOK, 

Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


NAVT  DXPAaTMKNT, 

OmCX  OF  THK  Secreta«t, 
Washington,  May  13,  1943. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  SoMMaaa. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  Hoiuae  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Chaibmaw:  The  bUl  H.  R.  2503 
to  amend  sections  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  punish  the  willful  Injury  or 
destruction  of  war  material,  or  of  war  prem- 
ises or  utilities  used  In  connection  with  war 
material,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
April  20,  1918.  as  amended  (40  Stat.  633; 
U.  S.  C.  title  50,  sees.  101.  102.  and  103),  was 
referred  to  the  Navy  Department  by  your 
committee  with  request  for  views  and  recom- 
mendation thereon. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  punish  the  wUlful  Injury 
or  destruction  of  war  material,  or  of  war 
premises  or  utilities  used  in  connection  with 
war  material,  and  for  other  purposes,"  as 
amended,  so  as  to  broaden  the  law  relating  to 
wartime  sabotage  la  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  emergency. 

The  language  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
appears  to  be  much  broader  than  present  law 
(50  U.  S.  C  sees.  101.  102,  and  103),  and  in 
addition  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  acts  mentioned  in  both  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  this  bill  are  made  sub- 
stantive offenses 

Section  2  of  the  blU  Is  likewise  very  broad 
and  provides  severe  penalties  for,  in  effect. 
Intentionally  making  war  material  below 
standard  or  below  speclUcations  so  defectively 
as  to  endanger  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
members  of  our  armed  forces  or  of  the  armed 
forces  of  associate  nations.  Section  3  of  this 
bill,  among  other  things,  defines  "associate 
nation"  and  "Government  of  the  United 
States"  very  comprehensively. 

The  Navy  Department  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  the  appro- 
priate way  to  maintain  proper  standards  of 
quality  in  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 
It  is  further  considered  that  Its  enactment 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  output  of  the  cotm- 
try's  war  IndtistrieS. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment recommends  against  enactment  of  the 
bin  H.  R.  2503. 

The  Navy  Department  has  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  thla 
reconunendation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FXANX  Knos. 
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aMUrtal   ftn4  for  «llMr  mgnS:  mik    am, 

STs  oVtItI*  M,  MM.  101.  too.  tn^  IMK  WM 
Id  to  tiM  Itovj  D»p«rtnMnt  br  four 
ItiM  intli  rMUMt  tnt  tb«  vt«wi  and 
of   tha    Navy    DvpATtBMDt 
•lv«    to   meh   requMt.   ttM 

ltf«  data  of  May  IS,  IM8. 

IB  VBfBVOrabla  rtport  on  th« 

bill  H  R  3609  to  your  eonmlttc*. 

■y  Itttw  ot  July  a.  I»43,  tiM  Attom«T 
a«o«nl  rvquMtad  Dm  Nary  Department  to 
glv*  further  eonalderatlon  to  the  bill.  Th« 
Ittter  of  the  Attorney  General  reada,  In  part, 
M  foUowa: 

"Ttala  Department,  which  has  the  reeponn- 
binty  for  adMtailaterlng  the  sabotage  law*.  U 
of  the  ofilnlMi  that  thalr  extension  as  pro- 
vided in  the  biU  la  necessary  at  this  time. 
Many  eaaea  of  intdhtional  defective  manu- 
tactur*  of  var  goodi  ~ve  now  under  investl- 
by  this  Departtnent  which  cannot  be 
under  the   existing  sabotage   laws. 

of  Htcae  OMT  nay  be  prosecuted  as 

fmada  cm  tbe  GovMqMcnt.  But  this  involves 
a  Itmm  penalty  llfem' nbotaga  and  ignores 
the  graT&men  ol  the  otfensM  M  war  crimes. 

"It  ta  dSBrult  for  me  to  see  how  this  bill 
would,  U  enacted,  "reduce  war  production, 
flection  1  applies  only  to  •willful"  conduct,  the 
f^wio  state  of  mind  required  under  existing 
law.  It  does  not  Increase  the  present  penalty. 
flaetlon  3  applies  only  to  peraona  who  Inten- 
ttonaUy  make  or  sell  war  maMrlala  In  such  a 
manner  that  their  use  will  endanger  the  life, 
safety,  or  health  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  Ctood  faith  conduct  by  producers  of 
war  material  coxild  never  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  either  section." 

The  Attorney  General  referred  to  a  meet- 
tog  between  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
menu  of  War  and  Justice  in  consequence  of 
which  a  full  accord  was  reached  between 
ttioaa  Dspartments  in  support  of  the  bill.  It 
la  onderMood  that  the  accord  mentioned  waa 
reached  upon  the  baata  oi  cntaln  amend- 
ma&to  to  the  bill  suggaatad  by  the  War  De- 
paitBMit.  aa  aet  forth  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment's letter  of  April  30.  1943.  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dMary.  Boum  of  Bepreeentativea.  stating 
that  the  War  Department  recommends  en- 
■etxnent  at  tta  MU  If  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  aactlon  1.  by  sulking  out  the 
votdl  "tha"  pracedtng  the  word  "war"  to  Une 
•.  pava  S.  and  ta  line  14.  page  3. 
(3)  Amend  section  3  aa  follows: 

(a)  In  line  4.  page  3.  strike  out  the  words 
-and  ao  defecUvely  or  of  such  Inferior  qual- 
ity that  Its  use"  and  insert  to  lieu  thereof  a 
eomma  and  the  worda  "with  reaaon  to  believa 
that  its  defectiveneaa  or  inferior  quality." 

(b)  In  line  7.  page  3.  after  the  word  "shall". 
teaari  a  ^tnnnrnM  and  the  words  "with  like 
faaaon  to  believe.". 

(c)  In  Itoe  11.  pa«e  3.  aftM  tha  word 
-ahall".  inaert  a  comma  and  the  worda  "with 
Uka  reason  to  believe.". 

(S)  Add  a  section,  to  ba  numbered  aectlon 
4.  reading  aa  foUowa: 

"Sk.  4.  Sections  4.  5.  and  6  of  the  act  of 
April  30.  1918.  aa  amended  (M  Stat.  1330). 
ar«  hereby  repealed:  Provided.  That  offenaea 
oommltted.  and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  li- 
abilities tocurred,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  act  under  any  of  said  sections  4,  6, 
and  6,  may  be  proaecuted  and  punished  to  the 
same  m*nnw  and  with  tha  aama  effect  aa  il 
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OMMmMt  foTMa,  It  M  MlMvad  ttiot  tha  tn' 
Mtmoat  of  tha  bUI  wi  b  atieh  amandmanta 
I  AimtoUh  or  alimi  mm  tha  rwk  that  tu 
— «t  would  taod  a  raduea  tha  output 
of  the  couniry'a  war  in  JustrlM, 
Tha  Attorney  Oaoan  I  adviaad  that  m^y 
jt-r  of  tntantbunal  def(  ctlva  manulactura  of 
war  goods  ara  now  undi  r  invMtigatlon  which 
oannot  ba  raacbad  uni  ier  exuting  sabotaga 
lawa.  Tha  Navy  Dapart  nent  U  in  full  accord 
with  tha  vlaw  that  au  h  Intentional  defec- 
tive BMUiufactura  ahoul  1  be  made  a  criminal 


oflanM  M  a  war  crime 


It  U  baliavad  that  tha 


uaraMltj  for  such  law  and  the  measure  of 
tha  panalty  are  matter  i  with  which  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  la  primarily  concerned. 
The  Navy  Departmer  t  has  also  noted  the 
statement  of  the  Attort  ey  General  that  good- 
faith  conduct  by  prod  icers  of  war  material 
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cotild  never  constitute 
if  enacted  into  law 
the  bill  wotUd  seem  to 


I  violation  of  the  bill 
£  uch  interpretation  of 
( Itoinate  the  risk  that 


the  output  of  war  induj  try  could  be  adversely 
affected  by  Its  enactmi  nt. 

For  the  foregotog  rea;  ons,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  0  )Jectlcn  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  H.  H  3503  if  amended  as 
above  set  forth. 

The  Navy  Departmer  t  has  been  informally 
advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  would  be  no  obj  sction  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jaan  1  Forrzstal,  Acting. 
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We,  the  undersigned 
mittee   on  the  Judiciary 
the  committee 
hereby,  moet  respectfifll 
report  filed  by  those 
tee  on  the  Judiciary 
toEtances,  the  majorlt  r 

The    first    committ^ 
strike  out  of  the  first 
the  words  "with  reasor 
to  lieu  thereof  the  wor  I 

While  the  first 
3443  proposes  to  ameifd 
did  not  change  the 
"reason  to  believe" 

The  change  propose  I 
tee  amendment  is  nol 
to  the  contrary 
the  Government's 
quiring  a  higher  degr^ 
necessary. 

Under  the  existing 
U.  a.  C.  sees.  103,  103 
make  out  a  case  by 
willful  and  was 
of  the  following  states 

"(1)  Intent  to  toj^ 
obatruct  the  United 
paring  for  or  carrylnfi 

"(3)   With  reason 
may  tajure,  interfere 
United  States 
carrying  on  the  war." 

Almost   all   of   the 
"rvason  to  believe" 
almost  impossible  to 
tended   to   to  Jure 
usually  has  some 
hla  aet.    For  example, 
•lael  baoKOM  ba  la 
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cannot   a&sent   to 

and   therefore 

y.  dissent  from   the 

of  the  Commlt- 

constitute,  in  this 
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amendment    would 
section  of  H.  R.  3443 
to  believe"  and  insert 
"knowing." 

cf   the  bUl  H.  R. 
the  existing  law,  it 
law  insofar  as  the 
cliuse  is  concerned. 
by  the  first  commit- 
only  not  needed  but, 
woull  dangerously  weaken 
enforcement  efforts  by  re- 
of  proof  than  Is  now 

labotage  laws  (title  60 

,  the  Government  can 

shbwtog  that  the  act  was 

accoi  ipanied  by  either  one 

of  mtod: 

toterfere  with,  or 
•  to  pre- 
on  the  war;  or 
a  believe  that  his  act 
with,  or  obstruct  the 
•     In  preparing  for  or 


under 


th» 

otler 


nad 


cases   brought   charge 
No.  3  above.    It  is 
prove  that  a  man  to- 
war   effort   atoce   he 
primary  motive  tor 
a  man  spoils  a  mass  of 
at  the  employer  or 


iMi  irtNM  M  tlMt  WIM  »!•¥•  tiMi  aHaft 

Ing  siau  i«f  mind  I 

'  Kiu/WlMg  that  hU  Ml  HWif  IntarfM*  Witit 
•f  obeiruat  tHa  Uultad  »»*«*•     •     •     •     l» 

prei;arin«  for  nr  carnrliig  on  tha  wt," 

This  amaiidmant  w<nild  prafitMaHf  •»«••• 
eulata  tba  aaWolaga  Itw,     U  ITOUM  N^UlrO 
tha  Oovarnbiant  to  prove  that  tha  man  •«• 
tually  kf»aw  that  hU  act  wm  llkaljr  to  burl 
tba  war,    Froof  that  any  raaaonabla  man  in 
tha  same  clrcumstancM  would  hnve  known 
la  not  enough,    The  word  "knowing"  rafara 
to  tha  man's  actual  knowladga.    V  U  practi- 
cally impoMiible  for  any  pafwn  to  oiq^lflra  tha 
mind  of  another  peraon  aufktOBtly  to  prova 
what  tha  other  man  knew.    The  Government 
should  have  no  greater  burden  than  to  aatab« 
llih  that  in  tha  same  circumstances  a  reaaon- 
able  man  should  have  known  that  hla  act 
would  harm  the  war  effort.    Therefore  It  la 
vital  that  the  propoaed  amendment  be  de- 
feated, and  the  "reason  to  believe"  standard 
found  in  the  existing  law  should  be  retained. 
An  example  of  what  the  courts  will  very 
likely  do  in  toteipreting  the  word  "knowing" 
is  found  in  the  case  of  State  v.  McBarron 
(66  N.  J.  L.  680  (1901)   61  A.  148),  In  which 
the  court  was  called  on  to  interpret  a  statute 
punishing  anyone  who  obtained  the  registra- 
tion of  a  voter  "knowing  that  he  waa  not 
qualified."    The  court  said  (p.  682)  : 

"A  conviction  In  this  case  cannot  be  sus- 
tained solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  platotifl 
(in  error)  procured  the  name  of  an  unquali- 
fied voter  to  be  registered,  but  It  must  further 
appear  that  he  knew  when  he  caused  such 
registration  to  be  made  that  the  person  ao 
registered  waa  not  entitled  to  vote  at  the  next 
election;  the  significant  word  of  the  statute 
is  'knowing,'  which  means  knowledge  of 
mental  assurance,  or  scienter;  It  is  positive, 
not  negative.  Such  knowledge  must  be 
clearly  proved  or  shown  by  such  clrcxun- 
stances  as  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  In  a 
fair  mind;  the  proof  of  the  knowledge  must 
be  clear,  not  a  mere  inference  that  he  could 
have  found  out  by  further  Inquiry;  there 
must  have  been  culpable  Intent  shcrwn.  not 
mere  Ignorance." 

The  second  committee  amendment  strikes 
from  the  bill  section  3. 

This  section  seeks  to  bring  to  Justice,  not 
the  workingman  who  merely  obeys  orders;  but 
the  higher-ups  who  give  them. 

Section  3  was  aimed  at  those  who  inten- 
tionally make  or  cause  to  be  made  war  ma- 
teriel below  the  standard  or  specifications 
provided  for  the  same,  with  reason  to  believe 
that  its  defectiveness  or  inferior  quality 
would  endanger  the  life,  safety,  or  health  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  associate  nation,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  their  military  operations:  or  those 
who,  with  like  reason  to  believe,  sell,  convey, 
transfer,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  conveyed,  or 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  the  government  of  any  associated 
nation,  any  such  property  or  thtog  knowtog 
it  to  be  below  the  standard  or  specifications 
provided  for  the  same;  or  those  who  attempt 
or  conspire  to  commit  any  of  the  above  acts. 
We  respectfully  submit  that  any  contrac- 
tor, subcontractor,  or  other  person  havtog 
ownership  to.  or  responsibility  for.  the  man- 
agement of  any  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  war  materiel,  who  intentionally  causes  tha 
same  to  be  made  below  the  standard  or  sped- 
flcatlona  provided  therefor  and  with  reason  to 
believe  that  its  defectiveness  or  toferlor  qual- 
ity would  endanger  the  life,  safety,  or  health 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  tha  United 
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iMjowri  may  ilrati,  m  im  nitud  up  ut 

fM  MUM  tMiif  if  mt$  af  aaf  mmIi  f$9' 
§m,  wUb,  wltk  Ufa  wmm  la  fetliafa,  MtMiltf 
(utt,  aoNvay,  tranafar,  m  mutm  to  Im  aoM, 
aonvayatf,  or  tranafarfai  It  tba  OofamaMnl 
of  tba  Vnllai  ttatat  or  to  tba  govaromanl 
of  any  Maeeiata  nation,  any  aucb  propartf 
or  thing  fcnowlRf  It  to  ba  balow  tba  nantf- 
ard  or  apaalfloatlona  provldad  tharafor. 

Tba  Mma  la  trua  of  any  such  paraon,  who 
attampta  or  aottaplrM  to  violate  this  aactlon. 

UBdar  aactlon  3,  tha  punlahmant  praacrlbad 
aeold  ba  m  low  m  Imprlaonmant  for  1  day 
and  a  fine  of  1  oant.  Tha  maxima  fixed,  of 
oourM,  would  ba  applied  only  in  thoM  few 
eaaM  of  tha  moat  belnotia.  flagrant,  and  bor- 
HMa  kind. 

■action  9  la  ezprcMly  limited  to  those  caaM 
which  occur  *^hen  the  United  Statea  la  at 
war." 

If  a  worker  in  a  war  industry,  with  no 
authority  save  to  do  his  work,  can  be  pun- 
ished under  existing  law  for  sabotage  com- 
mitted on  the  spur  of  the  moment  because 
of  anger  auddenly  engendered  and  without 
thought  of  consequences,  how  much  more 
should  those  in  management  of  the  concern 
for  which  he  works,  be  punished  when  they 
Intentionally  and  with  reason  to  believe  that 
the  carrying  out  of  their  nefarious  orders 
would  endanger  the  Uvea  of  our  fighting 
men?  And  la  not  the  guilt  of  such  higher- 
ups  all  the  greater  when  they  premedltat- 
edly  and  deliberately  "fix"  the  testtog  ma- 
chines In  their  plant  so  as  to  conceal  their 
tolqulty  from  CJovernment  inspectors? 

We  are  convinced  that  the  striking  out  of 
section  3  la  a  profound  mistake. 

Of  course,  the  third  committee  anaend- 
ment.  which  simply  would  renumber  the  sec- 
tions because  of  the  deletion  of  section  3. 
should  go  out  If  section  3  la  retained,  aa  we 
fervently  hope  may  be  your  action. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  the  duty  of 
prosecuting   the    violators   of   our   sabotage 
law.     They   have   more   than    100   cases   of 
sabotage,   clearly   established  by   competent 
evidence,  which  the  preaent  law  does   not 
cover.    They  desire  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
H.    R.   S443.    without    amendment.     Neither 
the  War  nor  Navy  Department,  nor  any  other 
group,  objects.     Is  it  not  our  duty  to  make 
all   kinds   of   sabotage    illegal    and    properly 
punishable?    Why  should  ♦.he  saboteur  l>e  a 
privileged  character  when  the  loyal  patriotic 
citizens  are  making  daily,  all-out  efforts  to 
win  the  war?    We  surely  do  not  wish  to  en- 
courage obstruction  by  leaving  It  lawful. 
Zebulon  Wkavkb. 
Michael  Fxigran. 
Sam  M.  Russell. 
Sam  Hobbs. 

DaVX  E.  SATTXSriXLD,  Jr. 
liAETIM  GOBSXI. 

John  H.  Tolam. 
Faojo  Ckavxns. 

WiLUAM   T.    BtXNS. 

■rbb  Kxtattveb. 
JoasPH  R.  Bktson. 
Batton  W.  Sumkxbs. 

MiwoRiTT  Repobt  or  Thomas  J  Lan» 
WhUe  I  concur  in  the  minority  report  gen- 
erally. I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  that  provision 
of  section  3  of  H.  R.  3443,  which  would  permit 
the  Imposition  of  the  death  penalty.  I, 
therefore,  reeerve  the  right  to  offer,  or  to 
support  an  amendment  striking  from  sec- 
tion 3  the  death  penalty  provision.  If  and 
when  the  committee  amendments  shall  have 
been  voted  down. 

THoacAs  J.  Lams. 
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IXmiflON  Of  RIM  AMtf 

HON.  THOMAI ROLFM 

W  TKI  HOUM  or  MTMMMTATIVIf 
Wridav,  June  U,  1944 

Mr.  ROLFH.  Mr.  Spoakar,  undar  par- 
mUflon  granted  tM  by  unanimoiu  con- 
aent,  Z  extetid  tha  addreas  of  Oov.  Carl 
Warren,  of  California,  delivered  In  Chi- 
cago, m.,  June  26.  1944,  before  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

Wa  ara  bare  to  do  a  Job  for  tba  American 
people.    And  we  mean  tmalneaa. 

What  la  our  Job?  Aak  any  American.  Aak 
the  anxious  American  mother  nnd  father. 
AEk  the  anxious  wives  and  sweethearts  of  our 
fighting  men.  Ask  our  fighting  men  them- 
aelvea.    They  will  tell  you  what  our  Job  la. 

They  wUl  give  you  the  keynote  for  thia 
convention.  They  will  tell  you  out  of  their 
hearts  and  what  they  say  will  be  the  same — 
east  and  west,  north  and  south.  It  wlU  b« 
the  same.  For  now  the  same  anxletlea  are 
on  every  American  heart — the  same  hour-to- 
hour  concern  for  what  the  day  may  bring 
forth,  the  same  steadfast  courage  to  sustain 
them,  the  same  dreams,  th*!  same  hope  that 
they  will  have  a  chance  to  make  their  dreama 
come  true. 

Thia  Is  what  la  to  their  hearta.  This  Is  our 
Job: 

To  get  our  boys  back  home  again — vic- 
torious and  with  all  speed. 

To  open  the  door  for  all  Americana — ^to 
open  it,  not  Just  to  Jobs,  but  to  opportunity. 

To  make  and  guard  the  peace  ao  wisely  and 
so  well  that  this  time  will  be  the  last  time 
that  American  homee  are  called  to  give  their 
eons  and  daughters  to  the  agony  and  tragedy 
of  war. 

Isnt  that  a  plain  and  homely  story?  But 
Is  there  any  other  story  which  any  American 
would  put  in  place  of  It?  Is  there  any  other 
thing  which,  in  his  heart,  any  American 
wants  more  than  these?  Is  there  any  Ameri- 
can who  would  not  give  everything  he  has 
to  bring  these  things  to  pass? 

We  know  there  is  only  one  answer  to  these 
questions.  We  know,  also,  that  that  answer 
makes  our  Job.  To  get  that  Job  done  Is  why 
we  are  here.  This  convention  and  this  elec- 
tion are  not  time  out  from  the  Job  of  winning 
the  war  and  the  peace.  This  convention  and 
this  election  are  part  of  that  Job.  We  are 
here  to  speed  the  cause — to  help  America  to 
speed  the  cause — ^for  which  our  fighting  men 
are  giving  their  lives.  We  are  here  to  make 
the  rOHd  on  which  America  can  march  toward 
vlottry,  toward  opportunity,  toward  peace. 

That  is  the  biggest  Job  Anaertcans  have  ever 
undertaken  together.  It  is  too  big  a  Job  for 
little  Americans;  It  is  too  big  a  Job  for  a  quar- 
reling America.  There  is  room  for  honest  dif- 
ferences among  us.  There  is  no  room  for 
disunity.  We  can  be  of  differing  minds.  But 
we  must  be  of  one  heart. 

That  stogleness  of  heart  Is  not  somethtog 
we  can  wait  for.  Our  boya  to  Normandy,  to 
Italy,  la  India,  and  China,  to  the  far  reaches 
of  the  South  Pacific — ^they  are  not  wait  tog 
for  it.  They  are  of  one  heart.  What  a  highly 
courageous,  steadfast  heart  it  Is. 

What  they  ask  of  us — what  they  have  the 
right  to  expect  of  us — is  singleness  of  heart 
here  at  home.  Freedom  is  to  the  balances. 
We  dare  not  be  found  wanting. 

For  so  great  a  venture  together,  we  must 
be  together.  Here  and  now,  we  can  begin 
to  get  together.    That  U  our  purpose.    It  la 
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Tba  onJf  food  rtaaon  I  wa«  i 
eauaa  I  ooom  froM  tba  great,  hopeful,  anar* 
gatta  Waat.  Oura  la  tba  yotmgaat  part  at 
Amartaa.  Iff  own  Itata  of  California  waa  a 
eblld  of  4  yaara  wbaa  tba  llapubUoaa  Partf 
waa  born. 

Growth  and  change  and  advantura  m«  iUH 
a  part  of  our  dally  life. 

In  tha  Waat  thara  la  lltUa  fear  of  fall\ira 
and  no  fear  of  trying.  That  aplrlt  of  youth 
la  tha  aplrlt  of  thia  convention. 

Certainly,  wa  ara  not  here  to  look  for  a 
road  back  to  aoma  atatua  qtio.  There  la  no 
atatua  to  which  we  could  or  ahould  return. 
Ihe  future  cannot  be  overtaken  to  revaraa. 
Neither  are  we  here  to  work  out  some  eaay- 
aounding  echeme  whereby  America  can 
atand  atill.  We  believe  that  America  wanta 
to  get  going  and  keep  going.  A  forward- 
going  America  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

In  that  spirit  we  can  be  confident  of  tha 
future.  It  will  not  be  easy.  We  have  noth- 
ing easy  to  offer.  Dark  days  lie  ahead.  We 
have  no  tricks  to  escape  them.  We  expect 
tough  going  and  we  are  ready  for  It.  There 
Is  no  pessimism,  no  defeatism,  no  blttemeaa, 
no  Jauntiness  among  us.  Too  much  that  wa 
love  and  cherish  is  at  stake.  And  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure :  America  can  come  through 
these  trytog,  desperate  times  a  ftoer.  hap- 
pier, better -spirited  America.  It  la  our  pur- 
pose to  aee  to  It  that  America  doea  coma 
through  that  way. 

That  Is  what  the  American  people  expect 
the  Republican  Party  to  accomplish.  They 
are  already  turn  tog  to  us  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. That  is  why.  In  so  many  streams  of 
late,  they  have  been  changing  so  many 
horses.  That  Is  why — In  city  halls,  court- 
houses, and  State  capitals,  where  government 
Is  closest  to  the  people — the  people  have  re- 
turned to  Republican  government.  That  la 
why.  to  election  after  election,  they  are  re- 
storing Republican  leaderahlp  to  Congress. 

The  people  did  this,  not  Jxist  because  they 
wan  ed  a  change.  They  did  it  because  they 
wanted  a  chance.  As  times  became  more 
critical,  as  their  problems  became  more  com- 
plex, as  strange  policies  and  questlonabia 
practices  added  to  their  dtfDcultles  and  to- 
creased  their  confusions,  they  Insttoctlvely 
returned  to  the  Republican  Party. 

In  Congress,  from  16  Republicans  to  the 
Senate  in  1937  the  people  have  now  elected 
37;  from  88  Republicans  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  people  have  now  elected 
312.  From  8  Republican  governors  in  1938, 
the  people  have  now  elected  28.  Three  out 
of  every  four  Americans  now  live  under  Re- 
publican State  administrations.  In  Washing- 
ton, where  the  bureaucrats  live,  there  Is  still 
a  Democrat  to  the  White  Hotise.  But  out 
where  the  people  live,  the  cotmtry  la  pra- 
domtoantly  Republican. 

In  those  26  Republican  States,  the  people 
have  already  elected  the  kind  of  government 
which  the  Job  ahead  of  us  requires. 

They  are  determined,  this  year,  to  hava 
more  of  that  kind  of  govenunent.  They  ara 
determined  to  have  more  of  it  in  the  Statea. 
They  are  determined  to  have  mere  of  It  In 
Congress.  They  are  determined  to  have  more 
of  it — a  great  deal  more  of  it — in  the  Whlta 
House. 

In  thoae  States  where  the  people  have  re- 
ttuned  to  the  Republican  Party,  govern- 
ment Is  not  only  for  the  people,  but  of,  and 
by  the  people.    That  means  not  some  of  tba 
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bat  AU  of  the  people.  Their  kind  of 
mir«MoUUve  gottnwnt  reaches  from 
ocean  to  ocew»  and  f»om  border  to  border. 
It  •ztcnds  to  both  »Ule«  of  the  tracks.  It 
IneladM  ewry  cltlren.  That  la  why  the  plat- 
Satm  of  tlila  convention  will  be  one  on  which 
all  of  OS  can  stand  together — not  divided  by 
raea  or  esaad.  not  ■■  mlnontlea  or  majorities, 
but  as  fellow  Americans. 

No  party  that  stands  for  less  than  that  can 
unite  America.  A  better  world  for  others 
must  begin  with  us.  That  Is  where.  In  26 
of  our  States.  It  has  already  begun. 

In  th3«e  SUtes  which  are  already  Repub- 
lican, you  wUl  and  the  record  of  public  ad- 
ministration Is  progressive,  enlightened, 
and  m  the  public  Interest.  In  thoae  SUtes 
you  will  and  mcraaaad  emphasis  upon  the 
public  health,  upon  free  education,  upon 
car*  for  orphaned  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, upon  support  for  the  aged,  for  the  vic- 
tims of  IndusUia.  accidents,  for  those  handi- 
capped by  physical  disabilities,  and  for  the 
vletlms  of  economic  misfortune. 

Those  are  the  States  of  this  Union  where 
labor  has  achieved  its  highest  dignity;  where 
labor  and  management  have  come  to  their 
best  undersundlng;  where  they  have  learned 
to  work  together  most  effectively;  where,  to- 
pether.  they  are  doing  the  best  Job. 

What  ts  the  restilt  of  that  kind  of  govern- 
BMot?  I  can  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  in 
teitna  that  every  American  with  a  son  fight- 
ing overseas  will  understand.  To  win  the 
war  In  the  air,  those  Republican  States  have 
been  called  on  to  produce  more  than  81  per- 
cent of  all  our  airplanes.  To  win  the  war  at 
■ea.  those  States  have  been  called  on  to  pro- 
duce more  ihan  76  percent  of  all  our  ahlps. 
To  win  the  war  on  land,  those  States  have 
been  calle<»  on  to  produce  more  than  87  per- 
cent of  all  our  ordnance — and  more  than  83 
pcKent  of  all  our  other  fighting  equipment. 
Tl»e  Amer'can  people  were  introduced,  not 
Im^  ago.  to  Dr.  Wln-the-War.  Prom  the 
rcoord  of  these  States  It  Is  clear  that  Dr. 
Wln-the-War  Is  a  Republican. 

But  this  war  cannot  be  fought  and  won  as 
Republicans  or  DemocraU.  This  Is  an  all- 
America  n  war.  There  Is  a  place  for  every 
American  In  It.  There  Is  no  place  of  honor 
tor  any  American  who  la  not  in  It. 
.  In  or  out  of  office.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
-«rats  share  the  reaponstbUlty  of  winning  the 
var.  We  want  to  share  It  In  the  same 
■pint  in  which  the  sons  of  all  of  us  fight 
from  tbt  SUM  fez  holes,  through  the  same 
junglaa.  aeroaa  the  same  beaches,  in  the 
•ame  ships  at  sea  and  In  the  air. 

Tb«  (MMtala  who  command  our  armies, 
the  sdnmls  who  command  our  aeeta  are 
BO  more  Republican  or  Democratic  than  the 
•nnlss  and  the  fieeta  which  they  command. 
Thcj  are  not  a  product  of  politics.  They 
axe  products  of  our  nonpolittcal  Military 
■Msbllahment.  T^elr  concern  Is  not  with 
the  party  in  power — whether  It  is  Republi- 
can or  Democratic.  Their  concern  Is  how  to 
get  the  men  and  the  materials  out  where 
the  war  will  be  won.  They  know  how  to 
run  the  war  and  we  will  see  to  It  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  run  It  without 
political  interference. 

Otir  purpoae  la  to  see  that  the  country  la 
fSspnnslTS  to  their  mUltary  leaderahlp.  to 
sUnd  back  of  them  through  good  days  and 
bad.  to  see  to  It  that  they  get  the  materials 
aasdsd  for  victory. 

■ov  ««U  that  Ttctory  can  be  won:  bow 
aaagnUlcen'.ly  it  can  be  won  when  Govern- 
nient  unites  all  the  people  to  win  it  U  plam- 
ly  written  in  the  record  of  those  M  States 
whoas  government  ts  now  Republican.  That 
la  what  BMdB  to  bo  done  for  the  NaUon  as  a 
^ikole.  To  that  we  dedieata  uuraaivea  as 
mm  first  objecuve.  to  kasp  ttos  war  out  of 
polltica  aad  politics  out  of  the  war.  to 
BtzengUM^  ajBaong  us,  that  sptrlt  of  single 
miodedneaa,  of  unity,  of  e^-lorgetfulneas 


that  will  hearten  our  mlUtary  leaders, 
strengthen  their  hands  md  speed  the  day 
when  having  blvouacke  1  along  the  main 
streets  of  Germany  an(  Japan,  they  wUl 
lead  our  boys  vlctorlousl  r  home  again. 

But  when  the  war  is  wi  m,  what  then?  We 
will  have  11.000,000  men  and  women  out  of 
uniform.  We  wUl  hav»  mlUlons  of  war 
workers  whose  war  worl  has  stopped.  We 
will  have  tens  of  thotisa  ids  of  businessmen 
whose  war  contracts  ha\  e  been  canceled. 

What  will  those  mil  Ions  of  Americans 
want:  They  will  want  what  Is  the  right  of 
every  American  to  have.  They  will  want  jobs. 
By  Jobs,  they  do  not  me  in  made  Jobs — with 
the  Government  as  emiloyer.  That  la  not 
what  we  mean  either.  Hiey  mean  money- 
making  Jobs  In  private  ladustry.  Those  are 
the  kind  of  jobs  we  m^an. 

But  these  young  peop  e  will  not  be  satls- 
acd  with  JAist  jobs.  We  will  not  be  satisfied 
either.  These  young  pe)ple  will  want  good 
Jobs  and  a  chance  to  gtt  ahead.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  will  want  to  set  up  in 
small  businesses  for  thenselves;  to  be  their 
own  boas;  to  have  theli  own  farm:  to  own 
their  own  filling  statlor :  to  run  their  own 
store,  or  operate  their  ow  n  little  factory. 

We  will  see  to  It  that  t  hey  get  that  chance.. 
We  can  see  to  It,  becauie  we  know  what  Is 
Is  that  makes  jobs  an  1  opportunity.  We 
know  that  Government  i  Iocs  not  make  them, 
not  the  kind  of  jobs  tlie  people  want  and 
which  we  aim  to  help  tl  le  people  get.  Gov- 
ernment Is  nonproducli  ig.  It  lives  off  the 
production  of  others.  Government -made 
Jobs  can  be  a  crisis  nece  islty.  But  such  Jobs 
are  not  good  enough  foi  the  long  pull.  For 
the  long  pull,  the  Ame  lean  people  want  a 
highway,  not  a  dead-end  street. 

The  belief  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  road,  that  a  dead-  end  street  Is  all  that 
we  have  ahead  of  us — tl  kat  will  not  produce 
jobs  and  opportunity  either.  That  belief  Is 
defeatism.  The  fruit  of  lefeatlsm  Is  an  econ- 
omy of  scarcity.  We  kn<  w  what  scarcity  pro- 
duces. It  produces  scarcity— of  jobs,  of  op- 
portvmlty,  of   the   good  things  of   life. 

We  know  what  It  la  that  makes  jobs  and 
opportunity.  We  know  that  private  produc- 
tion makea  them.  We  know  that  our  pro- 
ductive system  going  1  uP  blast  can  make 
enough  of  them.  It  Is  1  ae  Republican  Party 
that  has  kept  that  tnov  ledge  alive  In  Amer- 
ica. We  have  kept  It  alive  against  great 
odds.  And  now  the  country  knows  how  Im- 
portant it  ts  that  the  R  ipubllcans  kept  that 
knowledge  alive.  For  tt  at  confidence  in  our 
productive  system  and  ihe  know-how  to  get 
that  sjrstem  into  full-blist  production  made 
the  difference,  when  war  came,  between  Ufa 
and  death.  The  same  knowledge  and  the 
same  know-how  will  )  oake  the  difference 
when  the  war  Is  won. 

But  we  Republicans  ilso  know  that  full- 
blast  production— and  ;he  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity which  It  makes-  -can  only  come  In  a 
climate  that  U  friend  y  to  production.  A 
climate  that  Is  friend  y  to  production  re- 
quires a  government  th  iX  Is  friendly  to  pro- 
duction. It  requires  a  i  overnment  which  be- 
lieves that  our  econom  s  soil,  far  from  being 
worn  out.  Is  sUU  life  i  ivlng:  a  goveriunent 
which  bellevea  that  th  iss  who  work  honor- 
ably and  well  to  oaake  ihat  soil  produce,  far 
from  being  a  threat  t  •  our  well-being,  are 
the  hope  of  It;  a  gorernment  which,  far 
from  penallilng  produc  tlon.  encourages  It;  a 
government  which  belli  ves  In  an  economy  of 
plenty  because  lU  aim  lor  aU  the  people  Is 
abundance. 

In  such  a  climate,  la  Bor  and  management 
will  not  be  set  off — one  against  the  other. 
They  will  reallae— govei  nment  can  help  them 


io  not  repreeent  two 
they  are,  rather,  part 
rhey  will  understand 
that  they  are' partner  In  that  system.  If 
for  any  reason  one  pari  ner  falls,  both  will  be 
deatroyed.    They  will  anderstand  also  that 


to  rsaltae— that  they 
different  sysums;  that 
of  the 


such  a  partnership  system  exists  for  more 
than  profit;  that  Its  even  more  Important 
reason  for  existence  is  the  Increasing  secu- 
rity and  well-being  of  aU  the  people. 

With  such  an  tmderstandlng  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  each  other  and  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  community,  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  reconcile  their  day-to-day  differ- 
ences, in  order,  together,  to  make  full  pro- 
duction possible.  It  is  a  Republican  respon- 
sibility to  foster  that  climate  and  speed  that 
understanding.    That  we  wUl  do. 

In  such  a  climate  also  the  farm  wlU  no 
longer  be  set  off  against  the  city,  the  city 
against  the  farm.  Farmer  and  city  dweller 
wlU  come  to  see  that  they  do  not  represent 
two  rival  economic  communities;  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  partners  In  the  same  com- 
mtmlty.  They  will  understand  that  bad 
times  for  one  mean  bad  times  for  the  other: 
that  good  times  for  one  must  include  good 
times  for  the  other.  It  Is  a  Republican  re- 
sponsibility to  speed  that  understanding  and 
fester  a  climate  in  which  prosperity  is  pos- 
sible for  both.    That  also  we  will  do. 

We  know  that  this  can  be  done.  We  know 
that  the  people  expect  us  to  do  It.  They 
have  turned  to  us  because — under  the  threat 
of  war— they  wanted  to  get  going.  When 
the  war  is  won.  they  want  to  keep  going— 
toward  full,  peacetime  production  that  will 
Insiire,  not  jobs  alone,  but  opportunity  and 
a  fair  and  Increasing  share  of  life's  good 
things.  To  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  as 
our  second  objective. 

But  to  insiwe  such  a  future,  this  war  must 
end  In  something  better  than  an  armistice. 
This  war  must  end  In  peace.  For  our  homes, 
our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  this  time  must 
be  the  last  time. 

In  their  hearts  the  American  people  know 
what  kind  of  peace  they  want.  They  may 
differ  upon  details  but  they  are  agreed  upon 
the  things  that  are  really  Important.  What 
Is  needed  Is  effective  leadership,  honestly  and 
vigorously  to  carry  Into  realization  the  as- 
pirations upon  which  o\u  people  are  united. 

We  want  a  peace  that  will  be  lasting.  That 
means  a  peace  that  will  be  Just.  That  means 
not  only  jtistlce  for  the  few  and  powerful 
but  J\istlce  also  for  the  many  and  less  power- 
ful. 

We  want  a  peace  that  is  based  upon  reali- 
ties and  not  upon  the  Insecure  foundation 
of  mere  words  or  promises.  That  means  a 
peace  which,  being  mindful  of  the  interest 
of  other  nations,  does  not  neglect  or  sacriflce 
the  Interests  of  our  own  Nation, 

None  of  these  aspirations  can  be  realized 
under  a  leadership  that  plays  power  politics 
on  a  world-wide  stage.  They  cannot  be 
achieved  under  a  leadership  which  neglects 
the  Interests  of  America.  No  such  leader- 
ship can  hope  to  keep  the  world's  respect 
or  to  vinlte  America  In  helping  to  solve  the 
world's  problems.  Nor  can  they  ever  be 
achieved  by  a  leadership  which  holds  Itself 
superior  to  the  wisdom  of  the  people. 

As  Republicans  we  are  united  in  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  aggression.  We  are 
prepared  to  take  a  definite  stand  against  ag- 
gression not  merely  to  denounce  It  but  to 
reelst  it  and  restrain  it.  That  calls  for  ef- 
fective cooperation  with  all  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world — for  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes  which  otherwise  might  lead 
to  war.  We  are  agreed,  too.  that  If  such  a 
program  Is  to  be  effective,  the  friendly  coop- 
eration of  the  war's  principal  Allied  combat- 
ants— the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia, and  China— la  as  essential  as  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch.  But  beyond  that  Is  the 
task  of  establishing  order,  maintaining  peace, 
and  extending  proeperlty.  We  stand  ready  to 
welcome  every  nation  that  Is  prepared  In 
honesty  and  good  will  to  Join  with  us  In  the 
acoompliahment  of  that  purpoae.  And  we 
know  that  U  we  are  to  maintain  respect 
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among  the  nations  of  the  world,  if  we  are  to 
be  able  to  keep  our  own  commitments  and 
to  compel  recalcitrants  to  keep  theirs,  we 
must  keep  America  ever  strong  and  self- 
reliant. 

The  Republican  Party  has  not  waited  to  de- 
clare these  principles.  At  the  Mackinac  con- 
ference we  blazed  the  way  for  them.  The 
futtire  of  America  and  the  happiness  of  otir 
children  depend  on  their  establishment. 

Whatever  the  exact  procedures,  on  these 
principles  the  American  people  In  their  hearts 
agree.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  sotind  Amer- 
ican political  party  should  say  more.  I  am 
sure  that  In  good  conscience  no  such  political 
party  can  say  less. 

This  Is  the  job  we  are  here  to  do.  These 
are  the  things  about  which  we  mean  busi- 
ness— to  get  the  boys  victoriously  back  home; 
to  open  the  door  to  Jobs  and  opportunity;  to 
make  a  peace  that  this  time  will  be  lasting. 
This  is  too  great  an  imdertaking  for  petty 
politics;  for  name-calling  or  for  hate-making. 
There  is  no  place  among  us  for  malcontents. 
We  are  In  no  mood  for  torchlight  jubilation. 
Whether  we  win  as  a  party  Is  of  less  Impor- 
tance to  MB  than  whether  we  win  as  a  people. 

There  has  been  progress  In  every  decade  of 
American  history.  Progress  is  an  American 
habit.  We  do  not  propose  to  deny  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
decade;  neither  do  we  aim  to  repeal  It. 
Whatever  Its  source.  If  it  is  good,  we  will 
acknowledge  It.  If  it  is  sound,  we  will  build 
on  it.  If  it  Is  forward-looking,  we  will  make 
use  of  It  as  we  go  forward  from  here. 

Neither  do  we  aim  to  turn  the  clock  back 
and  make  an  issue  of  every  administration 
mistake  In  the  past  11  years.  We  are  less 
concerned  about  these  past  errors  than  about 
the  direction  In  which  for  the  future  we  are 
going. 

We  believe  the  New  Deal  is  leading  us  away 
from  representative  government.  We  believe 
that  its  centralization  of  power  in  the  numer- 
ous buraus  at  Washington  will  eventually 
destroy  freedom  as  Americans  have  always 
understood  It — freedom  In  the  home,  free- 
dom of  Individual  opportunity  in  business 
and  employment,  freedom  to  govern  our- 
selves locally. 

We  believe  the  New  Deal  is  destroying  the 
two-party  system.  The  New  Deal  Is  no  longer 
the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  an  incongruous 
clique  within  that  party.  It  retains  Its  power 
by  patronizing  and  holding  together  incom- 
patible groups.  It  talks  of  Idealism  and 
■eeks  Its  votes  from  the  most  corrupt  political 
machines  in  the  country.  The  leaders  of  its 
Inner  circle  are  not  repreeentatlves  of  the 
people.  They  are  the  personal  agents  of  one 
man.  Their  appointments  to  public  office 
are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  or 
public  approval  but  on  the  basis  of  loyalty 
to  the  clique.  Under  their  rule  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  short-circuited.  The  Cabi- 
net has  ceased  to  be  a  voice  and  has  become 
•n  echo.  Congress,  wherever  possible,  has 
been  circumvented  by  Executive  deoree. 
Both  Congress  and  the  Judiciary  have  been 
Intimidated  and  bludgeoned  to  make  them 
servile.  Over  all  of  this — and  over  all  of  us— 
Is  the  ominous,  gargantuan  figure  of  an  arro- 
gant. power-Intoxicated  bureaucracy.  No- 
where in  its  vast  domain  has  it  been  satisfied 
with  merely  one  bureaucrat,  If  by  hook  or 
erook  deaks  could  be  found  for  two.  These 
bureaucrau  of  the  New  Deal  Ull  the  farmer 
what  to  sow  and  when  to  reap— aometimea 
without  regard  for  either  the  seeds  or  ths 
season.  They  require  him  to  work  in  the 
fields  all  day  and  keep  books  tor  the  Govern- 
ment all  night.  These  same  bureaucrats  tell 
the  worker  what  union  he  shall  Join,  what 
tvm  he  shall  pay.  and  to  whom  hs  must  pay 
them.  They  soon  will  tell  the  worker  where 
he  can  work  and  where  he  cannot  work. 
Then  the  workers  of  America  will  be  a  long 
way  down  the  road  toward  that  kind  of 
government  which  our  Nation  ts  now  reslst- 
tng  with  all  Its  power. 


These  bureaucrats  encumber  the  small 
businessman  with  a  multipUcity  of  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  decrees  which  en- 
tangle him,  stifle  his  business  and  darken 
his  futtire.  They  move  in — like  political 
commissars — ^to  watch  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  industrialists — to  say  what,  where,  and 
how  industry  can  produce. 

They  have  threatened  our  free  press.  They 
have  intimidated  our  tree  radio.  They  are 
using  every  device  and  exctise  to  Insinuate 
themselves  into  control  over  the  public 
schools  of  our  States.  They  have  injected 
a  low  grade  of  politics  into  the  administra- 
tion of  relief  and  social  welfare. 

They  have  by-passed  the  governments  of 
the  States  in  an  effort  to  destroy  State  effec- 
tiveness and  compel  the  people  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  New  Deal  clique  at  Washington  for 
the  solution  of  all  their  problems. 

For  years  they  have  deprived  entire  re- 
gions of  representation  In  the  policy-making 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

To  perpetuate  themselves  in  power  the  New 
Deal  clique  has  always  capitalized  upon  some 
crisis.  It  has  always  had  the  indispensable 
man — ^the  same  man — ^for  each  succeeding 
crisis.  The  first  time  it  was  the  depression. 
The  second  time  It  was  the  recession.  Last 
time  it  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  This  time 
it  will  be  to  achieve  peace.  The  next  time — 
who  knows  what  crisis  it  will  be?  That  there 
will  be  one  and  that  the  indispensable  man 
will  still  be  Indispensable,  we  can  rely  upon 
the  New  Deal  clique  to  assert.  The  New 
Deal  came  to  power  vrlth  a  song  on  its  lips: 
Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again.  That  song  is 
ended.  Even  the  melody  does  not  linger  on. 
Now  we  are  being  conditioned  for  a  new  song: 
Dont  Change  Horses  in  the  Middle  of  a 
Stream.  That  melody  Isnt  likely  to  linger 
either.  For  11  long  years  we  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  We  are  not  amphibi- 
ous. We  want  to  get  across.  We  want  to  feel 
dry  and  solid  groimd  under  our  feet  again. 

The  life  of  a  nation  Is  a  succession  of  crises. 
War  and  peace  and  economic  and  social  ad- 
Jtistments  have  always  followed  each  other 
In  endless  succession.  No  party,  clique,  or 
Individual  can  rightfully  claim  priority  In 
government  because  a  crisis  occurs  during  Its 
administration. 

The  Republican  Party  was  bom  in  a  great 
crisis.  The  American  people  turned  to  it 
because  they  wanted  to  get  safely,  speedily 
through  that  crisis  and  get  on  their  way 
again.  Then  as  now,  the  Republican  Party 
was  called  by  the  people  to  displace  a  regime 
of  men  who  had  grown  tired,  complacent, 
and  cynical  In  the  btislness  of  government. 
Then  as  now,  the  Republican  Party  was  called 
upon  to  replace  a  party  that  was  torn  with 
dissension  and  In  revolt  against  itself.  Then 
as  now,  the  Republican  Party  was  called  by 
the  people  to  furnish  youth  and  vigor  and 
vision. 

Now  as  then,  the  Republican  Party  will 
respond  to  that  call.  It  will  represent  the 
Nation,  the  whole  Nation  and  nothing  but 
the  Nation.  It  will  devote  itself  fervently 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  and  In  every- 
thing it  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
8tat:id  of  America  will  be  its  guiding  star. 
It  will  function  through  established  law  and 
not  through  the  caprice  of  bureaucratic  regu- 
lation. There  shall  be  one  law  for  all  men. 
Its  greatest  concern  will  always  be  for  those 
who  have  the  greatest  need.  It  wUl  conduct 
government  openly  where  the  people  can  see. 
discuss,  and  decide.  It  will  operate  less  from 
ths  Government  down  and  more  from  the 
people  up.  It  will  make  wise  and  careful 
use  of  the  people's  money.  It  will  keep  the 
public's  books  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the 
people  to  eee  how  their  money  Is  used.  It 
wUl  see  that  taxes  are  Jtut.  vlalble.  and  de- 
algned  to  stimulate  rather  than  punish.  It 
will  strengthen  otir  great  public-school  sys- 
tem, keep  It  under  the  control  of  State  and 
local  goveniment.  where  It  Is  responsive  to 
the  pMple,  and  piepan  It  to  pUf  a  stcoDgsc 


part  in  the  lif  3  of  the  Pepublic.  It  will  pro- 
mote peace  In  industry  by  stimulating  good 
vill  between  labor  and  management.  It  will 
free  the  agencies  of  public  information  from 
the  domination  of  government.  It  will  make 
fully  effective  the  Immeasurable  strength  of 
the  Nation  by  promoting  good  will  and  unity 
at  home.  It  will  not  be  cocksure  in  good 
times  or  depressed  and  C3mlcal  in  bad  times. 
It  will  direct  our  combined  material  and 
spiritual  resources  against  the  enemies  of 
our  country.  It  will  make  any  sacrifice  to 
achieve  victory  even  1  day  sooner  so  our  boys 
can  come  home.  It  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  cared  for  when  they  do  come  home.  It 
and  we  will  honor  them  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

But  we  will  start  building  right  now.  that 
finer  America  which  during  their  night  vigils 
they  dream  of  as  they  look  at  the  stars  from 
their  fox  holes  on  land  and  from  their  gun 
turrets  at  sea  and  in  the  air;  the  America 
that  to  them  spells  happy  homes  and  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  all;  the  America  that 
represents  unity  rt  home  and  peace  with  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

It  takes  faith  to  build  such  an  America — 
a  strong  faith,  the  same  faith  that  now  sus- 
tains our  fighting  men;  a  faith  that  is  truly 
"the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evi- 
dence of  things  tmseen." 

With  such  a  faith— which  Is  our  telth— 
we  shaM  march  under  God  toward  victory, 
toward  opportunity,  toward  peace. 


A  Battle  of  the  War  Against  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   AT.AWAMI> 

IN  THS  HOUSB  Ot  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  please  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3690) 
to  safeguard  the  admission  of  evidence 
in  certain  cases,  favorably  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

It  is  not  claimed  of  this  bill  that  It  U 
a  panacea.  It  Is  net  a  complete  answer 
to  the  problem,  with  one  phase  of  which 
it  deals.  It  is  an  arm  to  be  thrust  into 
a  breach  In  the  dike  that  impounds  the 
bitter  waters  of  crime,  pending  adequate 
repair  and  remodeling. 

TBS  NOD  fOa  aXTCH  LBOULATION 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
case  of  McNabb  v.  United  States  (318 
U.  S.  332)  on  March  1. 1943.  That  deci- 
sion established,  without  constitutional 
or  legislative  authority,  a  rule  of  evidence 
utterly  new  and  variant  from  the  stand- 
ard set  up  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In 
that  part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  known  as 
the  fifth  amendment  there  is  the  fa- 
miliar guaranty  that  no  person  shall  "be 
comi>elled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself."  Since  the  Bill 
of  Rights  became  fully  ratified  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution  on  December  15. 1781. 
this  has  been  recognised  as  the  sui>reme 
law  of  the  land  on  this  subject  Such 
recognition  has  been  accorded  by  re- 
peated decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  prior  to  the 
McNabb  decision  it  had  become  well  set- 
tled that  the  sole  test  of  admissibility  of 
statements  made  by  persons  Moused  of 
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crime  whUe  In  cust9dy  was  whether  they 
were  "nUMie  freely,  voluntarily,  and  with- 
out computoion  or  Inducement  of  any 
gort"—Wason  v.  United  States  ((1896) 
162  U  a  613.  623) :  see  also  Lisenba  v. 
California  ((1943)  314  U.  S.  219.  239). 

Whether  an  individual  In  custody  had 
or  had  not  been  arraigned  prior  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  confession  from  him  was 
never  before  considered  a  determining 
factor  in  considering  its  admisslbUity. 

Ftor  the  first  time  in  legal  history.  In 
the  McNabb  case,  the  Supreme  Court 
used  section  595.  title  18.  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  as  a  factor  in  determining 
the  admissibility  of  confessions.    This 
section  provides  that  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  marshal  or  other  officer  who  may 
arrest  a  person  charged  with  any  crime 
or  offense  "to  take  the  defendant  before 
the  United  States  commissioner  or  the 
nearest  judicial  officer  having  Jurlsdic- 
Uon  under  existing  laws  for  a  hearing, 
commitment,  or  take  baU  for  trial.      A 
aimUar  statute  is  found  in  Fifth  United 
SUtes    Code,    section    300a.    requiring 
•gents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gaUon  to  take  arrested  persons  immedi- 
ately before  a  committing  officer. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sub- 
stituted a  rule  or  law  of  evidence,  written 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Coiwt, 
for  and  instead  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Constitution  says  that  involuntary  con- 
fessions must  not  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence in  any  criminal  case.  Therefore, 
by  plain  ImpUcaUon  and  on  ample  au- 
thority, voluntary  confessions  should  be 
admitted  as  evidence.  Yet.  In  the  Mc- 
Nabb case,  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

Quite  apart  from  the  Constitution,  there- 
lore  we  are  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
evidence  eUdted  from  the  petitioners  In  the 
drcumatanoM  disclosed  here  must  be  ex- 
cluded. Tor  m  their  treatment  of  the  peti- 
tioners the  arresting  offlcers  assumed  func- 
tions which  CongT9§M  has  expUciUy  denied 
them. 

The  Supreme  Court  does  not  say  that 
the  confessions  of  the  McNabbs  were  in- 
voluntary,  but  "quite   apart   from  the 
ConsUtution,"  and  although  "Congress 
has  not  explicitly  forbidden  the  use  of 
evidence  so  procured.**  because  the  ar- 
resting offlcers  failed  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  that  defendants  should  be 
promptly    arraigned— no    matter    how 
voluntary    the    confessions    may    have 
been  no  matter  that  the  trial  judge.  Jury 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  had 
held  them  to  be  voluntary,  no  matter 
that  Congress  had  not  forbidden,  and  no 
matter  what  the  Constitution  provides— 
the  confessions  were  Inadmissible  as  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  JusUoe  RuUedge  took  no  part  in  the 
eonalderatlon  or  decision  of  this  case. 
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Mr.  Justice  Reed  dissented,  as  foUows: 
1  nnd  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Cotirt  In  this  case.  An  officer 
ol  the  United  SUtee  was  kiUed  while  in  the 
performance  of  hla  duties.  Prom  the  clr- 
uiiiHlenniii  detailed  in  the  Court's  opinion. 
tiMre  WM  obTlous  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
petitioners  here  were  implicated  In  firing  the 
fatal  shot  from  the  dark.  The  arrests  fol- 
low. As  the  guilty  parttea  were  known  only 
to  the  IfCcHabtia  who  to<*  part  In  the  assault 
at  the  burying  fitjund.  It  was  natural  and 
proper  that  the  oAcen  would  quesUon  them 
as  to  thetr  actlona. 
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It  is  most  intere  ting  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  the  l>  cNabb  decision,  that 
no  point  was  made  )y  the  defendants  nor 
by  their  counsel  of  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  arresti  ig  offlcers  to  arraign 
the  defendants  pro  mptly.  The  decision 
Is  grounded  solely  upon  the  assumption 
Indulged  by  the  cot  rt  that  the  petitioners 
had  not  been  pron  ptly  arraigned.  The 
Kcord  was  silent  o:  i  this  most  important 


Mint     The  petitioners  and  their  counsel 
did  not  claim  that  the  petitioners  had  not 
been  promptly  arraigned.    The  truth  is 
that  the  petitioners  had  been  promptly 
arraigned.    The  prisoners  were  arrested 
early  Thursday  morning  on  the  charge 
of  operating  an  Ulicit  still.    They  were 
properly  and  promptly  arraigned  and 
committed    on    that    charge    between 
8-30  and  10:30  the  same  morning.    Dur- 
ing the  raid  on  the  distUlery.  or  shortly 
thereafter,  the  murder  had  ^been  corn- 
mitted  In  an  adjacent  cemetery  In  the 
darkness  of  night.    No  one  had  been 
seen    nor  apprehended.    There  was  no 
clue 'as  to  the  Identity  of  the  murderer 
or  murderers.     There  was  a  strong  sus- 
picion that  the  McNabbs.  who  had  been 
operating  the  llUclt  distillery,  or  some 
of  them,  were  also  guilty  of  the  murder 
However,  there  was  no  evidence  sufficient 
to  justify  a  committing  magistrate  in 
binding  them  over  on  the  murder  charge. 
So  there  was  no  arraignment  on   tne 
murder  charge  untU  after  three  of  theni 
had  confessed:  but  every  question  put 
to  any  one  of  the  prisoners  was  put  after 
they  had  been  promptly  arraigned,  and 

committed.  ,  i^« 

Almost  immediately  after  the  decision 
m  the  McNabb  case  was  handed  down, 
the  administration  of  justice  in  criminal 
courts  was  thrown  Into  confusion  be- 
cause of  the  McNabb  decision,  and  in  case 
after  case  defendants  were,  solely  be- 
cause  of  the  rule  promulgated  in  the 
McNabb  case,  freed  by  orders  of  the 
courts  nolle  prossing.  or  reversing,  or  di- 
recting verdicts  in  pending  cases.  Many 
of  such  cases  are  cited  In  the  hearings 
on  H.  R.  3«90,  pages  21-cited  by  the 
author  of  the  blll-31.  32  33--clted  by 
the  Attorney  General— and  48,  49  50  51, 
52  53.  54,  55.  56.  57.  58.  59.  and  60-^ited 
by  members  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
Department  of  Washington. 

In  one  of  these  cases.  MltcheU  against 
United  States,  the  Court  o«  AP^^ls  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  (138  Fed.  2d 
426)  reversed  convictions  and  upon  cer- 
tiorari granted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was 
reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  April 
24    1944.  although  the  Supreme  Court 
said  m  part:  "We  adhere  to  that  deci- 
sion"—McNabb  against  United  States— 
"and  to  the  views  on  which  it  was  based." 
The  history  of  the  Mitchell  case  is  bad 
enough,  but  that  of  the  WUbom  case  is 
infinitely  worse.    While  the  convictions 
of  Mitchell  were  reversed  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  yet  this  reversal  has  now  been 
reversed    by    the    Supreme    Court,    so 
Mitchell  may  now  be  punished.    In  the 
WUbom  case,  however.  Judge  Pine   Is 
quoted  as  having  stated  from  the  bench 
on  the  trial  that,  although  his  acquittal 
would  constitute  a  "miscarriage  of  Jus- 
tice," nevertheless  he  must  be  acquitted 
because  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
In  the  McNabb  case.    So,  Judge  Pine  di- 
rected a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  Wilbora 
walked  out  of  the  court  a  free  man.    The 
Constitution  prohibits  another  trial,  be- 
cause a  second  trial   would  constitute 
double  jeopardy,  so  he  Is  as  free  and  clear 
as  anyone  could  be.    What  was  his  self- 
confessed    crime?    About    I    a.    m.    of 
March  18, 1943.  he  broke  into  the  apart- 
ment occupied  by  three  girls,  where  he 
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assaulted  one  of  them,  inflicting  lacera- 
tions requiring  11  stitches,  though  he  did 
not  complete  the  rape  because  of  the 
screams  of  the  other  girls.  He  was  ar- 
rested about  2  a.  m.  on  the  same  night. 
About  4  a.  m.  he  confessed.  About  5 
a.  m..  In  the  presence  of  the  arresting 
offlcers  and  his  victim,  he  reenacted  the 
circumstances.  About  11 :  30  of  the  same 
day  he  signed  a  written  confession,  and 
was  arraigned  about  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. But  the  McNabb  decision  held 
that  no  confession  could  be  used  as  evi- 
dence if  the  self-confessed  criminal  had 
not  been  arraigned  promptly,  and  the 
Judge  construed  tliis  to  mean  just  that. 
So,  WUbom,  not  having  been  arraigned 
for  several  hours  after  he  might  have 
been,  was  freed  by  a  reluctant  Jury,  be- 
cause of  the  courts'  direction,  made 
solely  because  of  the  McNabb  decision! 
Is  this  only  a  "miscarriage  of  justice" 
or  is  it  a  license  to  rape? 

WHAT  H.  a.  SeSO  WOULD  DO 

It  would  merely  nullify  the  new  rule  of 
the  McNabb  decision. 

It  would  declare  that  no  such  policy 
as  that  indicated  in  the  McNabb  decision 
underlies  the  laws  Congress  passed  re- 
quiring prompt  arraignment. 

It  would  leave  the  law  exactly  as  it  was 
before  the  turmoU  and  confusion  caused 
by  the  McNabb  decision  and  wipe  out 
the  attempt  to  bypass  and  ignore  the  BiU 
of  Rights,  restoring  to  the  fiUl  the  pro- 
tective guaranty  that  no  person  shall  "be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself." 

ICZaXLT  A  XSMPOKAST  KMXaGXNCT  MZAStTRB 

The  bUl  H.  R.  3690  is  not  designed  to 
be  a  complete  nor  permanent  solution  of 
the  problems  involved  in  arrest,  deten- 
tion, and  Interrogation  of  criminal  sus- 
pects. These  problems  are  many, 
varied,  and  Important.  They  cry  for 
adequate  remedies — for  fuU,  painstaking 
study  and  solution. 

AU  of  us  favor  prompt  arraignment. 
FaUure  to  observe  the  legal  requirement 
thereof  should  be  punished.  The  pun- 
ishment, however,  should  be  Inflicted 
upon  the  guilty — ^not  the  iimocent.  The 
arresting  offlcers  are  the  guUty  when 
they  fail  to  see  to  It  that  prisoners  are 
prwnptly  arraigned.  The  public— "We, 
the  people" — are  the  Innocent.  Yet 
under  the  McNabb  decision  only  the  law- 
abiding.  Innocent  citizens,  whose  safety 
is  jeopardized  by  turning  self-confessed 
criminals  loose,  are  pimished. 

A  part  of  the  solution  should  be  the 
enactment  into  law  of  the  requirement 
that  aU  arresting  offlcers  be  bonded,  so 
that  any  failure  on  their  part  to  observe 
the  law  would  make  them  not  only  sub- 
ject to  suit,  as  they  are  now,  but  also 
able  to  respond  In  damages. 

TBX  UNirORM  AXSBBT  ACT 

The  Uniform  Arrest  Act,  by  Hon.  Sam 
B.  Warner,  is  a  suggested  solution  that 
should  have  careful  study. 

THX    ATTORXZT    GKNTRAL'S   BTTGGXSTION 

The  suggestion  given  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States— see  his 
testimony  In  the  hearings,  pp.  35,  36, 
and  37 — that  the  arraignment  statutes 
should  be  made  uniform  and  should  have 
but  one  requirement  as  to  time,  to  wit: 


"Within  a  reasonable  time,*  also  de- 
mands fuU  consideration. 

SNGLX^H   KULXa 

As  suggested  in  the  McNabb  decision, 
the  English  rules  for  the  interrogation 
of  prisoners  whUe  in  custody  prescribed 
by  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  should 
also  be  studied  diligently  and  construc- 
tively with  a  view  to  seeing  how  they 
may  be  adapted  to  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  the  United  States. 
As  so  adapted,  similar  rules  should  be 
made  by  law  a  part  of  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

•BUT  or  AicniCAH  bar  comiottes 

The  bUl-of-rlghts  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  under  date 
of  May  15,  1944,  has  furnished  the  sub- 
committee that  held  the  hearings  on 
H,  R.  3690  with  a  splendid  brief  show- 
ing clearly  and  fully  the  need  for  pro- 
tracted and  Indefatigable  study  of  this 
whole  problem  and  for  the  enactment 
into  law  of  its  proper  solution.  They 
very  kindly  offer  the  services  of  this 
committee  in  coUaboratlon  toward  these 
objectives. 

OONCLXmON 

Therefore,  It  Is  manifest  that  this  Wll 
is  but  an  emergency  measure,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  Is  to  stop  immediately 
the  wrecking  of  our  law-enforcement 
machinery  resiUtlng  from  the  McNabb 
decision. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  do 
this  and  give  your  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  time,  without  the  pressure  and 
penalty  o^  suspended  law  enforcement, 
within  which  to  study  these  delicate  and 
difflcult  problems  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  a  biU  as  may  be  then  agreed 
upon. 


Don't  Let  Careless  Talk  Cost  American 
Lives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  danger 
that  might  result  to  those  in  the  armed 
forces  by  carelessly  talking  concerning 
the  movements  of  our  armed  forces. 
When  this  is  explained  to  them,  how- 
ever, they  realize  that  the  officials  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  adopted  a  strong 
policy  solely  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing our  men  and  women  engaged  In  car- 
rying the  attack  to  our  enemies.  One  of 
the  most  closely  guarded  secrets  is  the 
departure  from  this  coimtry  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  for  foreign  lands. 
If  the  enemy  knew  when  a  convoy  was 
leaving  this  country  they  could  advise 
their  submarines  by  radio.  If  one  of  our 
transports  was  torpedoed  it  would  be 
easy  to  realize  the  great  loss  of  Uves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  from  Miss 
Bertha  Brueniiig,  of  the  Business  Letter 


Co.,  Inc.,  of  St.  Louis,  some  suggestions 
that  she  has  placed  In  print  and  liberal- 
ly distributed.  Under  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  include  this  as  part  of  my 
remarks.    It  follows: 

Cakxless  Tauc  Costb  Livis 

America  is  now  In  a  war  of  attack. 

Our  enemies  are  losing,  llxey  are  getting 
desperate. 

They're  working  harder  than  ever  to  learn 
our  plans,  our  weapons,  the  movements  ol 
our  forces. 

If  they  succeed,  they  will  use  the  Informa- 
tion to  kill  our  men,  throw  back  our  attacks, 
delay  victory. 

TOm  BKLP  IS  NKZDKD 

Civilians  as  well  as  fighters  must  help 
America  win. 

We  must  prevent  the  Axis  from  getting  vital 
Information.  We  must  guard  against  careless 
talk  which  may  be  repeated  and  reach  tha 
ears  of  the  enemy. 

Little  things  can  often  give  the  enemy  the 
clues  he  needs  to  dlscoTcr  Important  plans. 

Seemingly  unimportant  "bits  and  pieces'* 
of  careless  talk  about  our  men,  o\ir  weapons. 
and  our  equipment  are  gathered  and  studied 
by  enemy  experts. 

Tliese  are  carefully  put  together  to  reveal 
our  plans,  sink  our  ships,  kill  our  men. 

auaao  wkat  tou  kmow 

Dont  tell  anyone  where  a  fighter  Is  located 
outside  the  United  States.  Don't  tell  where 
he  is  going,  when  he  is  leaving,  or  anything 
about  his  training  or  equipment. 

Never  mention  where  ships  are  located, 
what  cargoes  they  carry,  when  they  (or  the 
men  on  them)  expect  to  sail,  or  where  they 
are  going. 

Dont  give  out  any  information  about  the 
strength  of  our  defenses,  our  armament, 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  guns,  or  other  military 
equipment. 

Remember  these  simple  rules  for  fooling 
the  enemy: 

If  you  hear  It  from  someone,  dont  repeat 
It. 

If  yon  see  It  yotirself ,  dont  repeat  tt. 

But  If  you  read  It  In  the  press  or  hear 
It  on  the  radio.  It's  public  property;  talk 
about  It  as  much  aa  you  like. 

Remember:  Careless  talk  costs  Uvea. 


■• 


Establithmcttt    of   a    Permanent    Nnrs* 
Corps  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  icAssACHXTsrm 

IN  THE  HOUEOE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  5103, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  "A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent Nurse  Corps  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration." which  Is  in  line  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act  of  June  22.  1944, 
Public  Law  No.  346,  Seventh -eighth  Con- 
gress, commonly  referred  to  as  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights.  Title  I  of  that  act  con- 
tains administrative  provisions  to  Insure 
adequate  protection  to  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  and  prior  wars,  and  to 
assist  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
the  discharge  of  its  functions  in  the  care 
of  the  disabled  veterans. 
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ADaamvTBATUMf 
In  the  O.  I.  blU  of  rtf  hta.  the  Vetertns* 
AdmlniatTftUon  U  declwed  to  be  a  war 
Agency  and  lU  need*  are  to  be  met  by 
prtorlUea  »econd  only  to  the  War  and 
Navy    Departmenta.      Only    In    recent 
months  has  there  been  definite  action  to 
grant  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
recognition  required  to  retain  necessary 
pcnoncel    and    to    secure    additional 
worters  required  to  meet  the  load.    This 
belated  action  has  meant  the  loss  of 
Veterans'   Administration   personnel   to 
the  War   and  Navy  Departments   and 
other  agencies  and  a  definite  handicap 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  com- 
peting   with   other    agencies   to   secure 
necessary    employees    for    the    hospital 
functions.    This  weakness  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  regard  to  nurses.  The  lack  of 
adequate  pay.  professional  status,  retire- 
ment,   and    other    privileges    militates 
against  recruitment  of  nurses  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.    Besides  losses  to 
other  Government  departments,  civilian 
hoapltals  can  make  better  offers  than 
-the  Veterans'  Administration.   WhUe  aid 
has  been  given  by  commissioning  Vet- 
erans'   Administration    doctors    In    the 
Army    and    giving    them    active    duty 
sUtus  In  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
nothing  has  been  done  to  meet  the  nurse 
problem  in  similar  manner. 

There  Is  pronounced  need  for  nurses 
now,  end  during  the  coming  year  and 
thereafter,  that  need  jvill  be  accelerated. 
Lack  of  adequate  provision  for  nurses  has 
burdened  the  head  nurses  with  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  loss  of  younger  and 
more  active  nurses  and  has  required 
them  to  perform  bedside  nursing  thus 
neglectinr  ward  supervision  and  teach- 
ing. 

The  Inability  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  offer  adequate  status  to 
student  and  graduate  nurses  necessarily 
reduces  the  possibility  of  necessary  re- 
cruitment. 

A  camcAL  srruATiow 

—  The  present  situation  is  acute  because 
It  la  not  possible  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  give  ex-service  men  and 
women  adequate  nursing  care  unless  fur- 
ther Inroads  into  and  obstruction  of  re- 
cruitment to  the  nursing  service  are  pre- 
vented. To  reveal  the  critical  situation 
at  present,  there  are  now  896  vacancies 
In  nurse  positions  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 
uttktn. 


service.     Thousands 
World  War  No.   2 
transferred  from 
pltals  directly  to 
tlon  faclUtie*.    The 
which  they  are  sent 
quate  only  by  providin  i 
ber   of   well-qualified 
facilities. 

I  urge  upon  the 
for  recognition  of  this 
enactment  of  H.  R.  5 


o9  A  MUisi  ooars 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Nurse 
Corps  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provided  In  my  blU.  H.  R.  5103.  the  stu- 
dents  now  receiving  training  in  Veter- 
ans' Administration  facilities  as  senior 
cadet  nurses  will  be  attracted  to  this 
Mrvtce  M  ft  permanent  career,  thus  pre- 
VtBtlnf  tunievcr  in  nurse  personnel. 
fMrther.  the  traduate  nurses  In  the  serY- 
lee  ftttd  those  conteinptaltni  appoint- 
neM  will  hevf  Mi  bt  trffrred  ■  itiius 
in  lieepiht  wilH  iMr  pfofewlcm  iind 
more  mi  •  tMiriiy  with  ihe  Army  snd 
Mify  MffM  OtriM. 


'HffjgJJ  rurnunM  II 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  EPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jum  23.  1944 

Mr.  BXJFFETT.  h  r.  Speaker,  July  1, 
1944.  will  be  long  ren  embered  as  a  black 
day  in  the  history  ol  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  day  when  he  true  liberty  of 
man  is  to  be  snuffed  out  in  America  by 
McNutt's  national-se  -vice  edict.  On  this 
Fourth  of  July,  the  E  eclaratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence will  have  )een  repudiated  by 
politicians  who  talk  i  bout  freedom  while 
setting  up  laws  that  lestroy  it. 

The  inalienable  rii  :ht  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  hippiness"  will  have 
been  eliminated  by  E  icecutive  order.  In- 
stead of  our  Govern  nent  achieving  un- 
conditional surrende  r  by  Hitler  and  the 
Japs,  we  see  the  adr  linistration  decree- 
ing unconditional  si  rrender  of  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  oi  America. 

I  am  familiar  wim  the  sugar-coated 
and  honeyed  words  o  :  explanation  which 
accompany  this  ord<  r. 

I  am  familiar  wi  h  the  smooth  and 
clever  language  w  lich  outlines  and 
makes  so  simple  to  inderstand  this  de- 
cisive step  toward  sh  ve-labor  battalions. 
I  am  familiar  w  th  the  cry  of  war 
necessity  and  the  ">  ssential  to  the  war 
effort"  ballyhoo  wh  ch  is  being  used  to 
cover  up  the  brutal  ;ruth  about  this  re-^ 
ferral  and  placemei  t  scheme. 

I  am  familiar  wit  i  all  the  booby-trap 
trickery  conceaUng  t  lis  slave-labor  edict, 
because  It  follows  s )  perfectly  the  pat- 
tern used  by  the  die  tators  of  Europe. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Spealer.  that  on  this  In- 
dependence Day  tie  fathers,  mothers, 
wives,  and  sweethearts  of  our  soldiers 
everywhere  will  be  thinking  about  this 
McNutt  labor-batta  ion  Executive  order. 
The  loved  ones  <f  our  soldier  boys 
should  be  thinking  about  what  kind  of 
America  their  boys  irill  come  back  to. 

Will  their  boys  co  ne  back  to  an  Amer- 
ica ruined  by  the  lame  human  ^Invery 
that  those  boyi  w*i  sent  thousands  of 

tniiM  10  ifrtroirf  P«**i^''  ^^  ^o'^' 
rCA  of  AmMlCft  f*Ufdf  this  ofder  says 
thsl  ihf  irmkpn  t.r[AmeH«««  hiivf  filled. 
»Hi(  )riu«<  lt«>  ^M!iUt»djtilMf  It,    U  Ia 


same  methods  in  England.  It  Is  the  life 
story  of  18-year-old  Joseph  Henry 
Wright,  of  Burslem,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

He  WM  killed,  at  the  age  of  18.  In  a  pit  «- 
ploelon  on  New  Year',  day.  1943.  Hi.  father 
waa  a  miner,  too.  and  when  he  waa  injured 
in  a  pit  he  advlaed  hla  aon  at  all  ccaU  to  get 
out  of  coal  mining  and  seek  other  work  Th« 
youngster  did  this.  In  the  spring  of  1941  lila 
father  died,  from  injuries  received  down  the 
pit  A  few  days  before  the  end  of  1941  the 
son  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  pit.  As  he 
was  getting  ready  for  work,  on  New  Year's 
day  he  asked  hU  widowed  mother  who  should 
let  the  New  Year  In.  and  she  said  he  could  do 
this  when  he  left  the  house  for  the  pit.  So  he 
opened  the  door  to  the  New  Year.  and.  <»Illng 
out  "A  Happy  New  Year"  to  his  mother, 
started  down  the  road.  He  never  came  back. 
Here  you  have  a  father  trying  to  rescue  hla 
aon  both  from  the  living  death  and  the  actual 
death  of  Ubor  In  the  pit.  and  the  son  then 
taken  to  the  grip  of  officialdom  and  forced  to 
return  to  It.  and  to  his  death. 

The  death  of  18-year-old  Joseph 
Wright  is  sad.  That  tragedy  might  pass 
unnoticed,  however,  as  today  many  boys 
are  dying  because  the  brass  hats  have 
bungled.  The  fact  that  strikes  terror  In 
the  hearts  of  common  people  is  this — 
that  ofQcials.  not  responsible  to  the 
people,  can  treat  the  people  like  cattle. 
Truly  the  lights  of  liberty  are  growing 
very  dim  when  men.  like  steers  in  the 
feedlots,  are  traded  about  in  the  luarket 
places  and  sent  to  labor  and  die  without 
right  of  appeal  or  hope  for  the  future. 
This  order  can  end  justice,  it  can  end 
liberty,    it    can    end    righteousness    in 

America.  ._. 

Uncoln  said  at  Gettysburg.  "These 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain."  Will 
our  own  dead  in  World  War  No.  2  have 
died  in  vain?  The  answer  is  "Yes."  if  the 
slave-labor  yoke  can  be  fastened  on  the 
neck  of  the  common  people  in  full  de- 
fiance of  the  Congress  representing  those 

people.  _     ,  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  100  years  ago,  Daniel 
Webster  said  to  the  patriots  of  America: 
There  are  men.  In  all  ages,  who  mean  to 
exercise  power  usefvaiy;  but  they  mean  to 
exercise  it.  They  mean  to  govern  well;  but 
they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be 
kind  masters;  but  they  mean  to  be  master*. 

Patriots   in    1944   should   reread   the 

Declaration  of  Independence  and  ponder 

Webster's  warning  as  the  McNutt  Na- 

1  tional  Service  order  locks  its  shackles 

on  the  laboring  folks  of  America. 


\h*  Ktiministrftito 
Mow  wllMMiMi 


fslli^ 


Hit  Afdsf  warlf  mti  (n 


Railroad  Reorganization 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMH0B6S 

or    ALABAMA 

I«  THE  HOUBE  OP  RBPRB«ENTATlVEft 

Friday.  Junt  2 J,  t944 

Mr.  HOUflS.  Mr.  Spcfttter.  the  batttt 
now  bpinn  wospd  by  Wall  Sirefi  ftlftinsl 
Main  Mticpl  hn.i  t«rrlf1«  iNtAt'Wir  impU* 
f«ti0M«,  j»ifif««  It  ihi'i««t«ns  thf  wHols  fu- 
iMN  hf  islirniH  oKfvli'O  tflJbtUnllii 
MtftiM  by  i^\ifii}f[nt  Utf  •MMniH  fl 
invMUni  fuiitf  In  Nltio«fl  i^m\n» 


Jss,    Rm(  th*  wlnnlnif  of  iIm«  lHiiil«  m 
M»lA  «(iP«i  dkiiiiui  lis  MUAiMonti  unll 
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ifter  the  war,  because  the  slaughter  of 
the  small  bona  fide  investor^  Is  now 
going  on. 

Wall  Street  owns  hlgh-prloHty  rail- 
road bonds,  bonds  secured  by  mortgages. 
No  one  questions  the  absolute  necessity 
of  Insuring  full  payment  of  these  bonds, 
both  principal  and  interest.  The  pend- 
ing bill.  H.  R.  4960,  would  not  affect  such 
adequate  existing  insurance.  Like  Por- 
tia, however,  this  bill  insists  that  Wall 
Street  has  a  right  to  demand  Its  pound 
of  flesh,  biit  no  blood. 

Wall  Street  is  now  taking  advantage 
of  the  "slaughter  of  the  innocents" — 
Main  Street  bona  fide  investors  in  com- 
mon stock  and  Junior  bonds — by  buying 
bonds  whose  unearned  Increment  Is  be- 
ing built  up  by  wiping  out  Main  Street's 
Junior  securities.  As  usual,  however. 
Wall  Street  is  taking  no  chances.  It  Is 
speculating  on  a  certainty.  There  is  no 
speculation,  and  will  be  none,  in  those 
classes  of  so-called  securities  now  held 
by  Main  Street.  Wall  Street  knows  Its 
game.  Its  denizens  are,  as  usual,  profit- 
ing by  the  killing  of  "the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs."  Since  Wall  Street 
wrote  the  rules  by  which  this  game  Is 
played,  there  is  no  hope  for  Main  Street 
without  amending  those  rules.  Na- 
tional need  of  adequate  railway  service 
requires  the  protection  of  the  invest- 
ments of  both  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street  in  railway  securities.  The  car- 
dinal principle  of  fair  play  demands 
equal  Justice  to  both.    Hence  this  bill. 

The  preservation  of  railway  service 
will  require  credit  of  the  kind  extended 
by  both  Wall  Street  and  Main  Street 
and  the  restoration  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  connotation  of  the 
word  "securities."  Security  must  mean 
complete  assurance  for  the  high  priority 
mortage  bond  investors  and  at  least  rea- 
sonable assurance  for  the  investors  in 
common  stock  and  bonds  of  lower  prior- 
ities. Otherwise  fewer  railroads  will 
run ;  and  those  that  run  will  operate  In- 
adequately. Each  of  these  deplorable 
results  means  fewer  Jobs  for  railroad 
men  and  lowered  wages  for  labor  as 
well  as  management. 

Prom  30  to  40  percent  of  the  railroad 
mileage  in  the  United  States  Is  In  re- 
ceivership or  reorganization.  Yet  there 
is  no  overcapitalization.  As  required  by 
section  20A  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  all  the  **water"  has  been  squeezed  out 
of  railroad  stocks  and  junior  bonds.  Of 
course  there  never  was  any  "water"  in 
high  priority  bonds— Wall  Street  has 
always  seen  to  that.  Under  section  19A 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  the 
honest  appraised  value  of  the  physical 
properties  of  all  railroads  has  been  care- 
fully made  and  is  kept  current  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlsslon.  Bo, 
under  the  law,  we  know  that  the  stocks 
and  all  other  securities  issued  by  rall- 
roidl  have  been  approved  by  the  Inter- 
■tate  Oommerce  Commission  as  fair  to 
the  investing  public  for  the  last  14  yean, 
and,  also,  we  know  the  fair  tnarket  value 
il  Hghtft-dt'Way,  Iraeks.  ynrttsi  dettots, 

a  Ulna  sieeti,  lUMtliiii  ahd  iverytnltuf 
w  ihf  riHroftdi  own.  itM  dtpffMriaMM 
■Ml  rtbsrttssfmnng,  ThaNffiM.  inarf 
iltyld  not  ti0  mu»tM  unafrWMHiy  In  (h« 
fatoulNtii'it  •'{  um  valuf  vl  ftihar  ffftU* 


road  paper  or  physical  properties.  The 
only  serious  question  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  properly  capitalized  and 
equipped  railroads  vary  In  earning 
power.  So,  in  1935,  Congress  ameiuied 
the  law  so  as  to  require  that  in  addition 
to  all  the  accurate  and  dependable  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  to  the  value 
of  railway  paper  and  equipment,  it 
should,  in  conjunction  with  the  ascer- 
tainment of  these  values,  go  further  and 
consider  earning  power,  past,  present, 
and  prospective. 

In  the  reorganization  of  railroads  un- 
der this  amended  statute,  however,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems 
to  discard  two-thirds  of  the  formula 
fixed  by  the  amendment — to  wit,  present 
and  prospective  earnings — and  to  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  value  of  rail- 
road paper  and  equipment  as  fixed  by 
the  Commission  itself  under  sections 
20A  and  19A  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  The  apparent  theory  being 
that  the  war  has  caused  present  railroad 
earnings  to  be  abnormally  high  and  that 
future  earnings  are  unpredictable,  so 
that  the  actual  earnings  of  the  de- 
pression period  Is  the  only  criterion  left 
for  fixing  values,  no  matter  what  the 
Commission  may  have  said  theretofore. 
This  means  that  the  capital  structures 
now  being  fixed  by  the  Commission  for 
reorganized  railroads  are  based  almost 
exclusively  upon  depression  earnings. 
These,  of  course,  were  as  notoriously  low 
as  the  war  earnings  are  notoriously  high. 
Neither  is  a  fair  criterion.  The  law  re- 
quired and  still  requires  that — 

The  value  of  any  property  used  In  railroad 
operation  shall  be  determined  on  a  basis 
which  will  give  due  consideration  to  the 
earning  power  of  the  property,  past,  present, 
and  prospective,  and  all  other  relevant  facta. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
particularly  of  section  77  was  to  relieve 
debtors  of  some  of  their  burdens,  not  of 
all  of  their  properties. 

With  these  ideas  in  mind,  may  I  not 
commend  to  your  careful  study  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  4960? 
AMPronro  Section  77  or  trs  Bankbuptct  Act 

(RAIXJtOAO   RZORGANIZATtONS) 

Mr.  HoBBS.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, submitted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  4960)  to  amend 
section  77  of  the  act  of  July  1.  1898,  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States," 
as  amended,  having  considered  the  same, 
report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Houae,  with 
the  recomrmendatlon  that  It  do  pats.  Tnis 
report  1>  unanimous. 

The  present  bUl  has  been  substituted  for 
an  earlier  bill.  H.  R.  3867.  on  which  hearings 
were  held,  and  contains  changM  made  u  a 
rtfluit  of  the  hearings. 

WKissiTt  roa  atvisioN  or  saortoit  tt 
Ths  purposs  of  the  bill  ii  to  oorrwK  a  very 
isrloui  Bittistlon  arising  from  ths  ltil«ri>rfta> 
tlnti  plseed  toy  ths  lattmste  Cnmmf re*  Cttm* 
HtlMirmt  shd  ths  MttHs  uuoti  ths  sm^tid* 
mfni«  Iff  •ecMan  n  tuMMd  by  ib«  OooitfrM 


and  ao  dangeroiu  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
roads In  general,  that  they  ahouUl  b«  cor- 
rected by  legislation. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  problem  inay 
b«  stated  simply.  Section  77  was  directed 
primarily  to  the  relief  of  financially  embar- 
rasaed  railroad  companies  through  a  revision 
of  their  capital  structures  and  a  reduction  of 
fixed  charges.  It  does  not  expressly  provide 
for  any  reduction  in  the  existing  total  capi- 
talization; but  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  Interpreted  paragraph  (d) 
of  the  section  as  authorizing  it  to  fix  the 
total  capitalization  of  the  reorganized  com- 
pany. In  BO  doing,  it  has  estimated  a  "capi- 
talizable value  of  the  assets"  of  the  property 
based  almost  entirely  upon  "earning 
power" — earning  power  of  the  property,  past, 
present,  and  prospective — as  these  words  are 
vised  In  section  77  (e).  Its  estimate^,  of  pro- 
spective earning  power  are  necessarily  specu- 
lative. Nevertheless,  it  has  used  lt«  estimates 
of  earning  power  to  fix  capitalizations  in  all 
cases  very  substantially  below  the  existing 
capitalizations,  regardless  of  the  investment 
In  the  property  and  of  the  valuation  previ- 
ously determined  by  the  Commission  under 
section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
The  Supreme  Court  in  passing  upon  two  ma- 
jor reorganization  plans — the  Western  Pa- 
cific and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  St 
Pacific — upheld  the  Commission  in  this  In- 
terpretation of  the  section,  and  has  further 
held  that  the  Commission's  findings  wir  not 
be  disturbed  where  there  is  some  evidence  to 
support  them.  In  other  words,  these  admin- 
istrative findings  are  beyond  Judicial  review. 

The  result  of  this  Interpretation  of  the 
statute  by  the  Commission,  and  the  subse- 
quent refusal  of  the  courts  to  review  tha 
Commission's  findings,  has  caused  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  railroad  securivies  representing  actual  In- 
vestment in  the  property  made,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  in  reliance  upon  the  belief 
that  such  Investments  could  not  be  confis- 
cated except  by  due  process  of  law.  In  mors 
detail,  the  legal  problem  is  as  follows : 

The  original  section  77.  "An  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  debtors."  enacted  March  8.  1933.  con- 
tained a  provision  in  paragraph  (d)  that  tha 
Commission  after  a  hearing  on  a  plan  of 
reorganization  shaU  render  a  report  approv- 
ing a  plan  which  "may  be"  different  from 
any  that  had  been  proposed.  As  carried  for- 
ward into  the  amendments  of  Augtut  27, 
1935.  the  language  was  as  follows: 

"After  the  filing  of  such  a  plan,  the  Com- 
mission, unleas  sxich  plan  shall  be  considered 
by  it  to  be  prima  facie  Impracticable,  shall, 
after  due  notice  to  all  stockholders  and  cred- 
itors given  In  such  manner  as  It  shall  deter- 
mine, hold  pubUc  hearings,  at  which  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  given  to  any  Interested  party 
to  be  heard,  and  following  which  the  Com- 
mission shall  render  a  report  and  order  la 
which  it  shall  approve  a  plan,  which  may  ba 
different  from  any  which  has  been  propoaed, 
that  wUl  In  Its  opinion  meet  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (b)  and  (e)  of 
this  section,  and  wUl  be  compatible  with  tha 
public  Interest;  or  It  shall  render  a  report 
and  order  in  which  it  shall  refuse  to  approve 
any  plan.  In  such  report  the  Commission 
shall  state  fully  for  the  reaaona  for  Its  con- 
clusions." 

Bcctlon  77.  aa  amended,  nowhert  tpaelflcal* 
ly  authorlies  the  Commission  to  rsdttOS  tlM 
•Slating  total  oaplUllaatton,  It  does  spaelfl- 
sally  auttaorias  tns  Commission  to  reduce  ths 
flsad  sharges.  tender  sulMection  (d)  as 
auotsd.  Itas  Oonmtssion  has  astsd  upon  ths 
SBsumptiofi  thsi  It  hNd  tii»  point  «•  Ndpf 
the  total  sspliallMilloh,  »vsm  llHtii  Mtl 
ftMr'l^AltMtlMH  was  WStI  HtliHV  Mm  iMillMttI 
IH  ths  tiKt))srV|f  and  tekHV  Mm  MMMMM't 
^hysiMi  valMtMniMiwidtf  Mtitoi  Ma 
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•BtMUd  that  It  confornu  with  the  proTteloM 
of  »ub»ectum  (b)  (the  principal  one  of 
whieli  Is  the  requirement  that  the  plan  shall 
provide  for  fixed  charges  of  the  reorganised 
tn  such  an  amount  that  there  shaU 
goverage  by  the  probable  eara- 
„___  for  the  payment  thereof) .  but 
I  BO  x«quirement  that  the  court  shaU 
■atlafy  iteelf  of  the  correcto—  of  the  Com- 
miaton't  action  under  tabecetion  (d),  TTie 
action  of  the  Commlselon.  therefore.  In  fixing 
tlM  total  cmpltaUiatlon  under  subsection  (d) 
Is  not  BMtf*  apwlfleaUy  dependent  upon  the 
•peroral  of  the  court. 

Another  of  the  1983  wnendments  Involved 
Is  the  valuation  section  of  paragraph   (e). 
It  win  be  recaUed  that  In  the  ValuaUon  Act 
of  1913  (IntereUte  Commerce  Act.  sec.  19a). 
the  Commlaalon  was  directed  to  determine 
the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used 
by   every   common   carrier,    except    certain 
street  or  suburt>an  railways.    It  was  required 
to  leftoct  In  deiaU  as  to  each  piece  of  prop- 
«tj,  tiM  original  coet.  coat  of  reproduction 
now!  the  cost  of  reproduction  less  deprecla- 
tkm'.  and  all  other  values  and  elements  of 
value  of  the  property  of  such  common  car- 
rier; alao.  In  detail  and  separate  from  Im- 
provements, the  original  cost  of  all  lands  and 
the  present  value  of  same.     Having  com- 
pleted thU  work.  Jt  was  required  to  serve  no- 
tice of  Its  tentative  valuation  upon  the  car- 
rier, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Governors 
of  the  various  States  in  which  the  properUea 
•re  located.    Thereupon,  after  hearing  If  a 
ptotsst  was  filed,  the  valuation  became  final 
<sse.  Ita  (h)   (D).    The  latter  section  pro- 
Tides: 

"All  final  valuations  by  the  Commission 
and  the  classification  thereof  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  shall  t>e  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  property  In  all  proceedings 
under  the  Act  to  Reyulate  Commerce  as  of  the 
date  of  the  fixing  thereof,  and  in  all  judicial 
proceedings  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act 
approved  February  4.  1887.  commonly  knovra 
as  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce,  and  the 
various  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and  In  all 
Judicial  proceedings  brought  to  enjoin,  set 
aside,  snnul.  or  suspend.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission." 

The  Commission  further  is  required  by 
section  19a  to  keep  these  valuations  up  to 
date  by  keeping  Itself  Informed  of  all  new 
construction,  improvements,  retirements. 
snd  other  changes  In  the  condition,  quantity, 
use.  and  classification  of  all  such  property. 
This  valuation  work  has  been  In  progress  ever 
since  the  passsg*  o<  the  act  and  the  Commis- 
sion's files  conUln  full  Information  as  to  all 
the  property  of  the  carriers. 

TbO  IMA  amendmenU  of  section  77  In- 
dndad  tiM  following  paragraph  as  to  valua- 
tloa: 

"If  tt  shall  bs  necessary  to  determine  the 
Talus  of  any  property  for  any  purpose  under 
tlU*  ttdtoiit  Um  Commission  shall  determine 
swb  valM  Mid  certify  the  same  to  the  court 
IB  lit  report  on  the  plan.  The  value  of  any 
rty  iMCd  in  rallroai  operation  shall  be 
■  A  bMla  which  will  give  due 

Id  Um  eaminf  power  of  the 

property.  pMt.  prMMit.  and  pioepeetive.  and 
»n  ecker  reteraal  fMt*.  In  tfetormininf  such 
Tahw  only  sucH  «tNM  ahsii  be  given  to  the 
■fMMil  Met  of  raproduetion  new  and  leas  de- 
fPMlMlM  wa4  ortflnal  cost  of  the  property, 
and  the  eetual  investment  therein,  ns  may  be 
foqulred  under  the  law  of  the  land.  In  light 
of  lu  earnioc  power  and  all  other  relevant 
fkeu** 

ThU  section  was  picpwd  to  IM  by  the  lato 
Joseph  B  laetman.  then  redenU  Coordinator 
of  TrensporUtton.  Both  Mr.  Baatmsn  and 
Mo  eounsel  avpreased  the  view  that  It  wss 
llMirable.  aai  alee  thst  it  wotild  not  deprive 
the  BtocklMMtor  aSeetad  by  sny  valuation 
tnund  thsrooadsr  (rem  having  hu  day  in 
court  for  a  judicial  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  ptopetty  so  found. 
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earning  power  has  been  demonstrated  to  ba 
wrong.  Its  findings  are  final. 

It  U  true  that  m  the  last  few  years  earn- 
ings due  to  wartime  traffic  have  surpassed 
all  expectations.  It  Is  a  fortunate  thing  for 
the  country  that  Its  first  line  of  defense— 
the  transportation  system— was  able  to  han- 
dle this  traffic  with  such  magnificent  results. 
The  Commission,  In  fixing  Its  plans,  did  not 
foresee  It;  likewise,  no  one  can  foresee  what 
traffic  there  will  be  for  the  railroads  after 
hostilities  have  cerfSed.  There  will,  of  course,  , 
be  a  reduction  In  the  wartime  traffic,  but, 
unless  we  are  to  concede  that  we  are  willing 
to  get  along  with  a  much  less  adequate  trans- 
portation system,  and  unless  we  are  to  admit 
that  our  efforts  at  readjustment  after  the 
war  will  be  a  failure,  then  we  must  Insist 
that  the  owners  of  these  securities  now  being 
confiscated  should  share  in  the  prosperity 
which  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  war  and 
in  that  which  necessarily  will  follow  in  re- 
building the  Nation's  Industries. 

THI  PURPOSK  OF  THX  Bn.L 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  Insure 
that  the  courts  shall  make  an  independent 
judicial  review  of  each  plan  and  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  plan  is  based.  Under 
the  existing  statute,  the  Commission  Is  re- 
quired to  certify  to  the  court  a  transcript  of 
its  proceedings,  and  the  court  is  required  to 
notify  all  parties  and.  if  objections  are  filed, 
to  have  a  hearing.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments  is  to  require  the  judge  to 
make  an  Independent  judicial  determination 
of  the  facts  found  by  the  Commission,  and 
not  to  hold  that  the  administrative  finding 
of  the  Commission  Is  beyond  judicial  re- 
view. With  this  object  In  mind,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  judge  shall  not  only  be 
satisfied  that  the  plan  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  as  In  the  present 
statute,  but  -nust  also  be  satisfied  that  It 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(d).  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  was  not 
within  the  province  of  judicial  review.  Thla 
will  add  nothing  to  the  requirements  of  ths 
present  sUtute  as  to  the  hearing  and  the 
scope  of  the  evidence;  It  will  merely  direct  the 
courU  to  exercise  the  traditional  right  of  re- 
view, and  to  give  the  parties  and  the  publio 
the  benefit  thereof. 

Second,  and  as  a  means  of  Insuring  that 
the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission   shall 
be  guided  by  some  standard  In  determining 
the  permissible  capitalization  of  the  reor- 
ganized company,  the  bill  provides  that  thO 
existing  total  capitalization  shall  not  be  re- 
duced below  the  lower  of  either  the  Invest- 
ment in  the  property  or  the  physical  valu- 
ation    as     previously    determined     by    the 
Commission  under  section  19tt.    Naturally.  II 
the  existing  capitalization  exceeds   the   in- 
vestment. It  should  be  susceptible  of  reduc- 
tion. If  the  Commission  finds  It  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  earning  power;  or,  If  the  existing 
capitalisation  exceeds  ths  physical  valuation 
found  by  the  Commission.  It  should  be  sus- 
ceptible of  reduction,  unleae  In  that  event 
ths  Commission  deems  ths  earning  power 
sufficient  to  support  It.    But  whera  tne  eslit* 
Ing  eapiuiisstion  repreaents  aetual  InTMt* 
ment  In  ths  property,  or  whsre  tt  Is  not  in 
sxcsss  of  ths  valus  dstermlned  by  the  Com- 
miwiion  under  the  mandate  of  law,  than  II 
should  not  ba  dtaturbed. 

If  the  tranaperlotion  ayatem  of  the  eoun« 
try  Is  to  be  adequately  ftnanead,  inrestment 
In  railroad  securities  mtist  be  iMpt  auraetlva 
for  private  tnveetora.  It  Is  folly  to  exped 
Investors  to  finance  new  railroads  by  pur* 
chasing  stocks  or  junior  securities  whlcti 
may  be  arbitrarily  eliminated.  Twenty-four 
years  ago  In  Oongreee  the  question  of  rail- 
road credit  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Raybum* 
of  Texas,  who.  in  advocating  ths  enactment 
of  section  20a  of  the  Transportation  Act 
of  1920,  stated  (Comckebsional  Rxcoao,  OOtb 
Cong.,  1st  8es8.«  vol.  68,  pt.  8.  p.  8376) : 
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"Of  course,  the  credit  of  the  railroads  has 
been  destroyed.  But  if  we  write  Into  the  law 
of  the  land  a  statute  to  the  effect  that  before 
a  railroad  can  issue  new  securities,  before  It 
can  put  them  on  the  market,  it  must  come 
before  the  properly  constituted  governmental 
agency,  lay  the  full  facts  of  Its  financial  situ- 
ation before  that  body,  tell  that  body  what  It 
Intends  to  do  with  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  Issue  of  securities,  and  after 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  that  regulat- 
ing body  and  It  goes  out  and  puts  those 
securities  on  the  market,  then  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  this  law  la  em- 
powered at  any  time  to  call  It  to  account  and 
have  It  tell  to  that  regulating  body  that  it 
expended  the  money,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  securities,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
had  made  the  application.  Then  we  shall 
have  railroad  securities  that  will  stand  for 
value  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and  In 
the  markets  of  all  the  world." 

It  is  under  this  section  2Ca  that  the  Com- 
mission has  authorized  the  issue  of  some 
$20,000,000,000  of  sectirltles.  plus  some  20,- 
000.000  shares  of  capital  stock  without  par 
value  (I.  C.  C.  Activities.  1887-1937,  p.  168). 
Section  20a  of  the  act  requires  in  every  case 
that  the  Commission  certify  that  the  pro- 
posed Issue  of  securities  Is  compatible  with 
the  public  Interest.  It  Is  ironical  that  many 
of  the  securities  which  the  Commission  Is 
now  wiping  out  in  reorganizations  under  Its 
determinations  of  permissible  capitalizations 
are  securities  which,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commission  under 
section  20a.  Many  instances  have  been  cited 
to  lu  which  it  la  not  necessary  to  repeat  here. 

Ths  mportant  thing  is  that  the  Commis- 
sion In  determining  total  capitalization  has 
no  standard  to  guide  It.  It  must  make  an 
estimate  of  future  earning  power.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  foresee  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  the  future  earn- 
ing power  will  be.  As  Conuulssloner  Miller 
said  in  one  case  (342  I.  C.  C.  475).  "We  are 
not  omniscient  and  cannot  foresee  the 
futtire." 

Another  reason  why  the  Commission's  esti- 
mates of  earning  power  are  unsatisfactory  as 
a  means  of  determining  value  la  that  the 
earning  power  of  the  carriers  generally  la 
within  the  control  of  the  Conunlaslon.  Under 
our  scheme  of  regulation,  it  la  the  Commis- 
sion's duty  so  to  regulate  the  rate  structure 
that  there  will  be  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
(as  determined  under  sec.  19a)  of  the  prop- 
erty devoted  to  public  use  (act,  sec.  15a).  It 
is  that  provision  which  justifiss  an  Investor 
In  investing  his  funds  in  railway  capitaliza- 
tion. To  say  that  because  the  Commission 
has  failed,  for  whatever  reason,  to  obtain  this 
result,  the  Investor  should  be  destroyed.  Is 
certainly  not  due  process  of  law  and  cannot 
conceivably  benefit  railway  credit. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy,  however, 
of  having  fixed  interest  chargss  reduced,  the 
bill  contains  a  proviso  in  section  1  (II)  that. 
If  the  existing  capltallEatlon  la  In  excess  of 
ths  value  of  the  debtor's  property  aa  certified 
by  the  Oommlasloo  under  subeeetlon  (e)— 
that  Is,  of  what  ths  Comraiaelon  terms  "ospl- 
taliaabis  valus '—the  excess  shall  be  rtpre- 
aented  by  no-par  etook  ieaued  at  the  rate  of 
ons  share  for  eaob  $100  of  atKh  excess.  The 
purpoae  of  tbl«  la  to  afford  to  the  exutlng 
•tooUiolders  and  junior  aeourity  holders  a 
oontlnued  interest  In  ths  property.   This  no- 

Cf  eommon  stock  will  still  represent  aetual 
vaatment  tn  ths  property  and  will  11111  rep- 
reeent  a  value  which  ths  Commlaslon  Iteslf 
has  determined  tmder  section  19a.  It  will  In 
no  sense  be  a  speculative  medium.  In  bad 
years.  It  will  pay  no  divldsnds;  In  ths  good 
years  it  should  reap  the  benefit  of  prosperity 
at  least  sufficient  to  compensate  for  what  the 
Investor  has  lost  In  the  bad  years.  As  the 
matter  stands  now,  tbs  Investor  has  suffered 
throtigh  the  bad  years,  and  when  prosperity 
;  returned  the  procedure  under  section  77— 


originally  designed  as  an  act  for  the  relief  of 
debtors — ^has  taken  hla  Investment  and 
turned  it  over  to  his  creditors. 

In  this  connection,  the  bill  contains  an 
additional  provision  which  may  be  quite  help- 
ful. It  requires  the  Commission  to  name  ons 
of  Its  members  to  confer  vrlth  ths  parties  in 
interest  and  to  endeavor  to  act  as  a  mediator 
to  reconcile  their  differences.  It  Is  thought 
that  this  provision  will  avoid  much  contro- 
versy and  consequently  shorten  the  proceed- 
ings. 

DTXCT  ON  mnaSQ  SCOaCAIflZATIONS 

The  bill  is  made  to  apply  to  all  reorganiza- 
tion proceedings  now  pending,  except  where 
the  property  dealt  with  by  the  plan  has  been 
transferred  to  a  new  corporation  or  retained 
by  the  debtor  pursuant  to  the  plan,  or  where 
the  plan  has  been  voted  on  and  accepted  by 
the  requisite  percentage  of  creditors  of  each 
class  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  result  in  any  delay  in  the  pending 
cases.  If  it  did  so  result,  however,  that  would 
not  be  an  objection  to  correcting  a  wrong. 
All  of  the  facts  in  all  of  the  pending  cases 
are  already  of  record.  No  long-drawn-out 
investigation  in  any  case  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  court  to  pass  judicially  upon 
the  Commission's  determination  of  earning 
power.  The  standards  by  which  the  new  cap- 
italization Is  to  be  measured,  that  is,  the 
actual  Investment  and  the  19a  valuations,  are 
readily  accessible  from  the  files  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  in  most  cases  have  t>een  In- 
troduced into  the  records  already  before  the 
courts.  While  the  Commission's  valuations 
under  section  19a  are  by  statute  made  only 
prima  facie  evidence  (sec.  19a  (1)),  and  may 
be  contested  In  court  when  Improperly  made 
{United  States  v.  Los  Angeles  A  Salt  Lake 
R  R.  Co.,  278  U.  S.  299)  19a  valtiatlons  do  not 
Involve  any  conflict  as  to  the  facts,  all  of 
which  are  matters  of  record.  The  con- 
troversy would  relate  only  to  principles,  or 
the  evaluation  of  evidence. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  bill  would  not 
tend  to  delay  the  progress  of  pending  plans. 
Delay,  however,  would  be  preferable  to  con- 
fiscation. 

The  committee  has  held  protracted  hear- 
ings on  H.  R  2857  for  which  the  present  bill 
is  a  substitute  embodying  amendments  made 
as  a  result  of  those  hearings,  and  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  consummation  of  the 
reorganisation  plans  as  now  framed  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  railroad  credit  and  make 
It  well-nigh  Imposslbls  for  any  but  the  rich- 
est railroads  to  obtain  new  capital  on  at- 
tractive ttrms.  Certainly  the  present  prices 
of  railroad  sto<^s.  which  are  dlscouragingly 
low  In  spite  of  very  high  earnings,  indicate 
that  no  new  financing  can  be  done  through 
the  medium  of  common  stock  until  some- 
thing has  been  accomplished  toward  the  res- 
toration of  railroad  credit.  Particularly  la 
this  true  In  the  case  of  tbe  reorganised  rail- 
roads whose  preferred  and  oommon  stocks 
arc  being  tradsd  in  on  a  when-issued  basts  at 
far  below  par,  generally  around  8A  to  40  for 
new  preferred  stocks,  snd  16  to  M  for  new 
oommon  stocks,  Tbls  to  itself  is  a  eommsn- 
tsry  on  tbs  publls  regard  In  which  railroad 
stocks  are  held.  Just  smerglng  from  rsor- 
ganiiatlons  after  years  of  csreful  oonsldora- 
tlon  by  tbo  Commission  snd  In  a  tims  of  rare 
proeperlty,  tbe  natural  expectation  would  be 
that  all  of  tbs  new  securities  would  bring 
par  As  It  Is  now,  tbs  only  way  for  tbs  rs- 
organlasd  rosds  to  ftoancs  tbslr  necsssary 
caplUl  rsqulremenU,  which  ws  ars  advised 
win  be  heavy  after  ths  war,  U  to  Issue  flrst- 
moragsg  bonds  to  provide  ftmds,  and  this  will 
lead  back  to  the  evils  which  section  77  was 
designed  to  prevent.  The  current  prices  of 
the  new  junior  securities  about  to  be  issued 
under  the  Commission's  plan  Indicate  that 
future  Investmsnt  therein  has  been  discour- 


aged by  what  has  happened  to  the  present 
holders  of  existing  issues.  We  believe  this 
bill  will  go  far  toward  cxiring  this  situation 
and,  therefore,  recommend  its  passage. 


Freedom  in  America  and  the  Worid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or   MAWBA<.ilUS*'nS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncJer 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  before  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago on  June  27. 1944,  entitled  "Freedooi 
in  America  and  the  World": 

Delegates  and  guests  of  the  Republican 
Convention,  we  meet  at  s  difficult  time  for  a 
political  convention.  Millions  of  sons  of  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  fighting  and 
dying  side  by  side  for  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. But  tt  is  the  part  of  freedom  for  which 
they  fight  that  we  should  carry  on  at  home. 
Nothing  could  be  a  greater  shock  to  freedom 
than  for  us  to  suspend  the  national  election 
or  the  sotil -searching  criticism  which  will 
make  tbe  more  stire  that  the  war  will  be  won 
and  freedom  preserved. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  speak  to  you  upon 
some  larger  forces  which  are  contending  in 
this  world  convulsion.  And  the  direction  our 
country  should  take  If  freedom  of  men  Is  to 
be  preserved. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  po-mit  me  to  claim 
some  personal  experience  with  these  larger 
forces  which  are  today  dominating  mankind. 

Like  most  of  you,  coming  from  forebears 
to  whom  hard  work  was  the  price  of  existence, 
I  worked  with  my  hands  for  my  dally  bread. 
I  have  tasted  the  despair  of  fruitless  search 
for  a  job.  I  have  seen  the  problems  of  labor 
both  as  a  workman  and  as  a  manager  of  in- 
dustry. Long  before  the  First  World  War 
professional  work  took  me  to  many  lands 
under  many  governments,  both  of  freemen 
and  tyrannies.  I  dealt  with  the  poverty  and 
aqualor  of  Asia  and  the  frozen  class  barriers 
of  Europe.  I  participated  on  behalf  of  my 
country  in  the  First  World  War.  I  saw  ths 
untold  destruction  and  misery  from  that 
war.  I  dealt  with  famine  among  millions.  I 
dealt  with  violence  and  revolution.  I  saw 
the  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  nations. 
I  saw  intimately  the  making  of  the  psoas 
treaty  at  Versaillss. 

And  in  sll  those  yearn  of  travel  to  evory 
corner  of  ths  sarth  I  landsd  a  hundred  timss 
on  ths  shores  of  my  country.  Kvsry  tlms  It 
was  with  dssp  smotlon  and  gratltuds,  emo- 
tion, because  here  was  the  sanctuary  of  real 
frsedom.  Here  was  a  land  of  opportunity,  a 
land  of  wlder*spread  comfort,  a  land  of  greater 
kindliness,  a  isnd  of  sslf-rsllsnos  and  sslf- 
rsspsct  among  men.  And  gratitude,  bsoaiisa 
1  hsd  bees  bom  in  thU  land. 

During  another  13  years  I  was  placed  by 
my  countrymen  where  I  bad  to  contend  wltb 
peace  and  war  and  where  I  had  to  deal  with 
the  hurricanes  of  social  and  economic  de- 
struction which  were  lU  aftermnths.  I  havs 
bad  to  deal  with  sxploalons  of  Asiatic  sntsgo- 
nltm  to  ths  west.  I  hsve  seen  the  rising  ttda 
of  totalttarlantsm  sweeping  over  the  world. 

Why  do  I  recite  all  of  this?  Because  the 
experience  that  has  come  to  me,  the  honors 
that  have  been  given  to  me  demand  of  me 
that  I  contribute  whatever  I  can  to  preserve 
freedom  In  America  and  the  world. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CO>JGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


IT*  TBAis  or  wnvooLM  un  ransoM 
■lodB  the  deep-rooted  force*  In 
th*  world  maf  slowly.  Tben  from  *ccumu- 
l*ted  til  1111  ■*  b*T«  come  ezplc3slT*  periods 
with  w*r*.  eonvutaloiu.  violent  cbange.  and 
m  tfmln  at  slupswilniin  problem*.  And  always 
m  part  of  tb*  conplex  forces  m  these  gigantic 
ni^TMlir**  taai  bam  the  quest  ol  man  to  tw 
frM. 

Tbe  flrrt  o<  tban  fJ«*nUc  explosions  which 
wa*  to  sh«lt#  the  mcdem  world  began  170 
man  tfo  with  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
ne*  and  the  French  Revolution.  After 
,  world  wars  there  followed  a  hundred 
fwn  of  eaaqiaratlve  pe*ee  In  which  tb*  will 
iefioadoai  ipnad  widely  over  the  earth. 

•fiMB  CHDO  ttd  gigantic  exploalon  of  th* 
iMfe  World  War.  Again  among  the  forces  In 
ttat  flOBWUion  waa  tbe  death  claxb  of  f  ree- 
BMB  and  dictatorship. 

Men  lBaplr«d  by  freedom  were  vlctorUni* 
3S  years  ago  and  freedom  spread  to  addl- 
Oooal  latptniM  of  maniund.  But  victorious 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting 
froaa  tb*  destruction  of  that 
World  War  cam*  llIl*a^>Io]nll0nt  and  poverty 
•Mr  tb*  whole  world.  And  In  It*  wake  also 
•■a*  Instability  of  governments,  lowering  of 
Boral*.  trustratloa  of  ideals  and  defeatism. 
Out  ot  this  d**p*r*t«  aftermath  despotism 
I  again  in  the  grim  shapes  of  fascism  and 
_  i»«m  By  them  the  freedom  of  men 
__  defeated  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth. 
Now  we  are  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
•splcalon  In  all  the  history  of  clvUlzatlon. 
Again  freemen  J*  fighting  for  the  survival 
of  human  liberty. 

yansoM  naaors  no  coMPaoKiBi  ih  tbib  was 
By  whatever  faUures  of  *tat**nian*Mp  tb* 
world  were  brought  to  thla  gbaatly  aeoond 
world  war,  the  realistic  fact  Is  that  we  are  In 
It.  There  Is  only  one  way  out  of  war — that 
la.  to  win  It.  And  victory  will  come  again 
to  our  armies  and  fleets  for  the  sons  of  Amer> 
lea  do  not  quit.  By  winning  the  war  I  mean 
abaolut*  victory  over  the  enemy  a'-mles.  Any 
rMWniummlBit  with  Hitler  or  Tojn  will  destroy 
all  hope  of  either  freedom  or  a  lasting  peace. 
That  Is  our  pledge  to  these  tho\J8ands  of  our 
men  who  are  djrlng  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  upon  the  fields  of  Italy  and  Prance. 
We  are  fighting  not  alone  for  preservation 
of  freedom,  but  also  for  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual foundations  of  civilization.  And  It  1* 
not  alone  these  foundations  under  other 
part*  of  the  world  which  concerns  us  today. 
We  have  need  to  look  to  our  American  hoiise. 

oua  auN  WAMT  vkzidoic  whxn  thst  com 
nouM 

Recently  a  canvas*  was  made  among  youth, 
both  In  the  armed  forces  and  on  the  home 
front,  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  world  they 
wanted  after  this  war.    1  may  tell  you: 

They  want  a  home  with  a  family,  a  dog. 
and  an  automobile.  They  want  the  security 
and  self-respect  of  a  Job.  They  want  to  be 
fr«*  to  choose  their  own  Job*  and  not  to  be 
ordered  to  them  by  a  bureaucrat.  They 
want  to  prove  their  own  worth  and  have  the 
reward*  of  their  own  efforts.  They  want  to 
be  frae  to  plan  their  own  live*.  They  want 
to  be  free  to  undertake  their  own  adventiire*. 

They  want  the  pleasure  of  creative  work. 
They  want  tlie  Joy  of  championing  Justice  for 
the  weak.  They  want  to  tell  every  evil  per- 
aon  where  he  can  go.  They  want  a  govern- 
ment that  will  keep  down  oppression  whether 
from  business  or  labor.  They  want  a  fair 
chance.  They  want  peace  In  the  world  that 
their  children  never  need  go  through  the 
and  sacrifice*  they  have  themselves 


.j»ey  want  to  be  free  Americans  again. 
Vnezpreaaed  In  all  this  there  Is  deep  In  their 
aouls  a  force  that  reaches  back  Into  a  thou- 
■and  generations.  That  la,  the  ceaseless 
y«araiivg  of  humankind  to  be  free.  It*  ad- 
Yuiea  la  •*  cv*  •■  the  movement  of  th* 


stars  In  the  universe, 
of  gravitation.     It  1* 
existence  of  God. 


It  is  as  real  as  the  law 
as  everlastlhg  a*  the 


incxi«xa.^Tioir  or  rai  tnoif  in  th«  wttxo 


BTj 


gre<t 


dangers 


subtsetj  jent 


the«e 


Just  ce 


econo  nlc 
ooeielon 


At  each  of  the 
In  1936.  In  1940,  and 
been   called    to   speak 
ments  and  the 
country.     Bach  time 
spoke  that  our  people 
the   Impairment  of 
here.   Tet  each 
these  warnings  to  hav 
cautious. 

The  reason  why 
accurate  Is  simple 
New  Deal  In  a  milder 
tactics  of  Buropean 
gone  before.     The 
destination  Is  not 

The  violent  forms 
luttons  all  have  certat^ 
They  seek  to  destroy 
sonal  liberty  and 
to  creat*  centralized 
political    party, 
weapon.    Their 
tatlon    throxigh 
Their  faith  Is  the  n 
. that   the   end 
strategy  la  to  make 
hood  and  to  destroy 
tion  of  character 

Now  I  ask  you  a 
nlae  any  similarity 
and  the  10  years  of 

Has  not  every 
fear  of  the  people  bee^ 
some  part  of  these 
us? 

With  the  blessing 
the  Communists,  and 
spending  vast  sxwis 
Would  they  spend 
freedom  of  men? 
We  all  recognize 
liberties  must 
home.   We  have  had 
ahlp  of  bureaucracy 
the  very  practices 
Ing.    In  former  wars 
temporary  suspensloi  i 
Lincoln  and 
dom  of  men 

Long  before  the  war 
ary  3,  1936.  Mr 
had  built  up  new 
er  which  could 
ertles  of  the  people  In 
dom  Is  not  promoted 
hands. 

We  now  know  the 
provided  for  the 
put  shackles  on  our 
on  honest  labor 
workmen,    on 
They  have  done 
with   these 
bitter  hatreds 
divided  the  ranks  of 
hate  between  em 
built  class  conflict 

Can   a  regime 
the  liberties  of  the 
trusted  to  return 
the  shackles  of  war? 

Our  present 
abridged  edition  of 
the  other 
citizens    from    o 
They  call  the  new 
doms."    The 
perfected  by  the 
doms,  not  4  only 
the  whole  30.    The; 
and  the  soul  of  this 
1    or    4    but    all 
brougbt  th*  great**  > 


rallies  of  our  party 
today  In  1944,  I  have 
upon   the   encroach- 
to  freedom  In  our 
[  knew  even  before  I 
gpould  not  believe  that 
f  eedom  could   happen 

4  years  has  shown 

been  too  reserved,  too 


warnings  have  been 

rtom  the  beginning  the 

form  has  followed  the 

revolutions  which  have 

direction  being  set,  tb* 

dtfl|mlt  to  foresee. 

these  European  revo- 

methods  In  common. 

•very  safeguard  of  per- 

Thelr  method  was 

g  )vemment  and  a  single 

Purge   was   their   political 

system  Is  reglmen- 

by    bureaucracy. 

itlon  of  Christianity— 

Justiflfcs   the   mean*.     Their 

p  jbllc  opinion  by  false- 

c  jposttlon  by  assasslna- 

thropgh  smearing. 

Do  you  recog- 

tttween  these  practice* 

New  Deal? 

dlstr^.  every  sorrow,  every 

used  to  further  fasten 

tot^ilitarian  practices  upon 

r  the  Attorney  General. 

the  fellow  travelers  are 

to  reelect  this  regime. 

their  money  to  support  the 


provii  le 


unli  >ns, 


betwe  en 


ruleis 


constltut  onal 
ppi  Bsslon 

BW    Vf 

origin  U 
fa  thers. 


to  win  this  war  many 

temporarily  be  suspended  at 

accept  much  dlctator- 

We  must  adopt  some  of 

which  we  are  flght- 

tre  had  no  fear  of  such 

of  liberty.     Abraham 

believed  In  free- 


thit 


t31 


aga  nst 


Woodrow  Wilson 


,  in  an  address  on  Janu- 

Roos<!veIt  recounted  how  h* 

InsljTiments  of  public  pow- 

shackles  for  the  llb- 

any  other  bands.   Pree- 

ahackle*  In  anybody's 


1»yi 


•eacetlme  shackles  they 

liber  ies  of  the  people.    They 

firmers.    They  put  them 

on  the  freedom  of 

honest    business    enterprise. 

These   bureaucrats 

Instruments    of    power    fanned 

labor  unions  which 

1  abor.     And  they  fanned 

ploy  Brs  and  workmen.    They 

li  stead  of  national  unity. 

wlilch   forged   shackles  on 

people  In  peacetime  be 

to  the  people  from 


f  re  !dom 


have  now  Issued   an 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
guaranties  of   the 
by    government, 
version  the  "four  free- 
edition.    Issued    and 
contains  30  free- 
True  freedom  abides  In 
have  enriched  the  soli 
land  for  170  years.     Not 
them    together    have 
advaac*  In  civilization 

) 


m  the  history  of  mankind.  In  this  time  of 
crisis  to  freedom  should  we  amend  or  aban- 
don any  of  them? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  la 
a  phUosophy  of  government.  It  Is  not  sus- 
pended even  by  war.  But  apparently  some 
of  these  gxiarantles  In  our  ConatltuUon 
have  not  yet  been  approved  by  the  O.  P.  A., 
the  W.  L.  B..  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  the  F.  E.  C. 
the  P.  C.  C.  and  some  other  part*  of  the 

alphabet.  ,   ^  ^        • 

If  you  happen  to  get  Into  the  clutches  of 
these  agencies,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  the 
eplrlt  of  even  the  Magna  Carta  ha*  been 
forgotten,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion As  an  exercise  In  history  you  might 
read  again  some  of  those  rights,  such  as  trial 
by  Jury;  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts; 
Just  compensation  for  property  taken  for 
public  use;  the  provisions  against  search  and 
seizure;  taking  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law;  and  others. 

These  30  freedoms  gxiarantced  by  the  Con- 
stitution win  survive  only  so  long  as  their 
safeguards  also  survive.  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  steady  Invasion  of  States'  right*; 
the  packing  of  the  court*;  the  dictation  to 
Congress;  the  constant  proof  that  executive 
oOclals  arrogate  unlawful  authority. 

Only  by  a  change  In  administration  will 
our  retximlng  soldiers  find  freedom  pre- 
served at  home. 

ttCCMXBATIOM   OF  FXXXDOM   Df  THE  XJimTD 
STATU 

The  price  of  freedom  Is  not  only  vlgllanca 
as  to  rights  and  their  safeguards.  It  also 
requires  vision  and  action  to  keep  freedom  In 
step  with  social  and  economic  change  that 
would  restrict  It. 

There  is  little  real  freedom  fot  citizens, 
who,  because  of  forces  beyond  their  control, 
must  go  hungry,  cold,  sick,  or  Ignorant. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  the  faith  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  that  we  were  our  brother'* 
keeper.  In  earlier  time  that  responsibility 
was  attended  to  by  neighbors,  by  counties, 
by  municipalities.  Many  years  ago  the  State 
governments  began  to  assume  a  larger  part 
in  these  responsibilities.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  assimaed  a  part  of 
the  burden  In  education,  public  health,  and 
by  various  experiments  In  old-age  pension* 
and  unemployment  Insurance.  But  If  all 
these  services  are  to  bear  the  full  fruit  In 
freedom,  they  must  be  cleared  of  politic* 
and  discrimination.  They  must  be  placed 
upon  expanded  and  firmer  foundations. 

For  the  past  70  years  the  American  peo- 
ple have  had  to  engage  in  battle  for  freedom 
on  our  own  economic  front.  The  fertile  soil 
of  freedom  has  grown  gigantic  business  and 
labor  organizations  which  have  Immensely 
increased  our  comfort  and  our  standards  of 
living. 

The  vast  majority  of  both  business  and 
labor  leaders  are  honest  and  patriotic.  W* 
cannot,  however,  permit  even  a  small  minority 
of  arrogant  and  Irresponsible  business  leaders 
to  dominate  the  freedom  of  men  through 
monopolies,  unfair  treatment  of  labor,  and 
manipulation  of  elections.  Neither  can  we 
have  even  a  small  minority  of  arrogant  and 
Irresponsible  labor  leaders  dominating  the 
freedom  of  men,  dictating  who  can  have  Job* 
and  manipulating  elections.  The  truly 
American  concept  la  that  we  shall  maintain 
freedom  from  such  abuses  by  a  government 
of  law  Instead  of  by  the  whimsicalities  of 
men  or  the  regimentation  of  men.  We  do 
not  need  to  burn  down  the  house  of  freedom 
with  the  fires  of  totalitarianism  to  destroy 
a  few  rata. 

An  imperative  problem  In  freedom  la  rising 
before  us  In  the  transition  from  war  econ- 
omy to  peace  economy.  We  must  convert 
huge  plants  and  find  peacetime  Jobs  In  in- 
dustry for  30,000.000  men  and  women. 

We  must  begin  now  to  make  the  blueprints 
of  this  transition.    But  before  the  bltiepzlnta 
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can  even  be  commenced,  the  major  question 
for  America  must  be  determined.  That  is. 
In  what  economic  and  social  climate,  under 
what  sort  of  conditions  is  this  transition  to  be 
made?  Already  the  new  dealers  have  planned 
a  large  number  of  Trojan  Horses  labeled 
••liberalism"  and  "freedom"  stuffed  with  a 
mixture  of  totalitarian  economics  and  with 
doubtful  statistic*.  The  easiest  task  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  suppress  individuals,  subject 
them  to  bureaucracy,  and  subsidize  them  to 
lean  on  governments — or  a  political  party. 
If  a  government  has  enough  power,  it  can 
always  do  that.  The  hard  task  of  govern- 
ment, and  tbe  really  liberal  task,  is  to  build 
self-reliance,  stimulate  initiative,  and  thereby 
create  men  and  women  of  energy,  of  dignity, 
and  of  Independence.  That  is  tbe  motive 
power  of  America. 

We  win  need  every  atom  of  this  power  In 
the  Nation,  If  we  are  quickly  to  convert  from 
guns  to  plowshares  In  such  fashion  as  to 
provide  Jobs  and  opportunity  for  all  our 
people.  That  can  never  be  had  by  bureau- 
cratic curbing  of  initiative,  class  war,  or  any 
other  mlxtiire  of  this  totalitarianism  with 
freedom.  The  decision  between  these  philos- 
ophle*  of  government  must  be  made  now. 
For  ih9  plans  must  be  established  now.  We 
cannot  be  without  a  peace  program  as  we 
were  without  a  preparedness  program.  We 
owe  It  to  our  fighting  men  that  they  find  no 
delays  In  productive  Job*. 

Only  by  a  change  in  administration  will 
these  gigantic  problems  be  solved  in  a  cli- 
mate of  freedom. 

A  woau)  m  WHICH  raiztou  cak  uvz 

We  are  faced  already  with  the  gigantic 
problems  of  making  a  peace  where  freedom 
can  live.  The  world  cannot  go  on  like  this. 
Science  daily  creates  more  dieadfxil  weapons. 
Chivalry  and  compassion  have  gone  out  of 
modern  war.  Women  and  children  are 
slaughtered  acd  starved  with  the  same  ruth- 
lessness  as  armed  men.  We  cannot  fall  again 
In  making  peace  that  sticks  if  civilization  is 
to  survive. 

Already  during  this  war  we  are  making  the 
mold  in  which  the  new  world  will  be  cast. 
Some  of  these  shapes  are  already  beginning 
to  emerge. 

1.  It  is  obvious  that  the  hot  fires  of  nation- 
alism arc  rising  out  of  the  emotions  of  this 
war  Just  as  they  do  from  every  war.  The 
Communist  internationalism  of  Russia  has 
been  driven  out  by  the  nationalist  aspiration 
to  free  Mother  Russia  and  expand  the  Empire. 
Other  United  Nations  are  demanding  the 
independent  resumption  of  their  possessions. 
Mr.  Churchill  has  stated  that  he  did  not  be- 
come His  Majesty's  Prime  Minister  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  am  sure  that  if  the  Republican  Party  comes 
to  power  it  will  not  be  to  liquidate  either 
the  economic  welfare  or  tl:.e  independence 
of  f^  e  United  States. 

2.  It  is  obvious  from  the  rise  of  national- 
Ism  that  Ideas  of  world  super -government, 
no  matter  how  idealistic,  are  already  dead 
from  these  cold  blasts  of  realism.  Peace 
must  be  based  upon  cooperation  between  in- 
dependent  sovereign  nation). 

8.  It  Is  obvious  that  three  great  dominant 
centers  of  power  will  emerge  from  this  war — 
that  is,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
Russia  and  possibly  China  at  a  fourth.  And 
Prance  will  someday  return  as  a  major 
power. 

4.  It  is  obviotu  that  thert^  mxist  be  some 
aort  of  world  organization  tc  preserve  peace. 
It  Is  proposed  that,  like  th<  League  of  Na- 
tions, it  shall  have  a  general  assembly  rep- 
resenting all  peaceful  nations  and  a  council 
In  which  the  great  centers  of  power  have  a 
permanent  part.  If  the  general  assembly  Is 
not  to  be  a  mere  debating  society,  it  shotild 
be  split  Into  three  divisions — one  for  Europe, 
one  for  Asia  and  one  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  each  region  should  be  given  the 
pclmary  rasponHblUty  for  p<)ace  In  lU  area 


before  the  central  council  Is  called  upon. 
Especially  should  that  responsibility  be  Im- 
posed on  Eurorw  where  the  dangers  of  world 
wars  come  from. 

6.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  long 
tran^tlon  period  from  war  to  stable  peace. 
Before  any  organization  to  preserve  peace  can 
succeed,  the  foundations  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  world  must  be 
laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allay  the  causes 
at  war.  Unless  these  foundations  are  se- 
curely laid,  any  temple  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing peace  will  be  built  upon  sand.  That  was 
the  disaster  of  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
good  league  has  never  cured  a  bad  peace. 

6.  It  is  obvious  that  the  great  centers  of 
power  In  Washington.  London,  and  Moscow 
will  dominate  these  vital  political  and  eco- 
nomic settlements  no  matter  what  peace- 
pre*ervlng  machinery  Is  set  up.  Their  ap- 
proach to  these  settlements  must  be  that 
of  trustees  for  all  nations  not  their  selfish 

-Jnterest*.  They  must  not  become  *  disguised 
military  alliance  or  become  the  scene  for 
power  politics  or  balance  of  power.  Tbe 
whole  history  of  tbe  world  is  punctuated  by 
the  collapse  of  such  methods  into  renewed 
wars. 

7.  It  should  be  obvious  that  there  can  be 
no  lasting  peace  unle**  the  productivity  of 
the  world  be  restored.  That  can  come  only 
by  exertion  from  within  nations  and  frobi 
political  settlements  which  give  them  a 
chance.  The  United  States  must  furnish 
food  to  thousands  of  starving  towns  and 
cities  ravaged  by  the  enemy.  We  should 
have  long  since  been  feeding  the  undernour- 
ished children  for  compassion  is  not  dead 
in  America  The  United  States  can  be  help- 
ful to  all  mankind,  but  it  is  certain  we  can- 
not finance  a  world  W.  P.  A. 

8  It  is  obvious  the  American  people  have 
but  one  purpose  In  this  war.  We  want  to 
live  In  peace.  We  do  not  want  these  horrors 
again.  We  want  no  territory  except  some 
Pacific  island  bases  that  will  protect  the 
United  States.  We  want  no  domination  over 
any  nation.  We  want  no  indemnities.  We 
want  no  special  privileges. 

But  we  do  want  the  freedom  of  natlotu 
from  tbe  domination  of  others,  call  it  by 
whatever  name  we  will — liberation  of  peo- 
ples, self-government,  or  Just  restored  sover- 
eignty. We  want  it  both  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  we  want  it  because  we  know 
that  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  if  en- 
slaved peoples  must  ceaselessly  strive  and 
fight  for  freedom. 

There  are  constants  In  the  relations  be- 
tween nations  that  are  more  nearly  to  be 
found  m  their  history,  their  surroundings, 
their  ideals,  their  hearts,  than  In  the  declara- 
tions of  their  officials.  Foreign  relations  are 
not  sudden  things  created  by  books  or 
speeches  or  banquets.  The  history  of  na- 
tions Is  more  important  than  their  oratory. 

The  Ideal  of  freedom  for  other  peoples  lies 
deep  in  American  history  and  the  American 
heart.  It  did  not  arise  from  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  nor  from  tbe  Atlantic 
Charter.  It  was  embedded  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  by  the  suffering  and 
sacrifice  with  which  they  won  their  own  in- 
depcndtnce.  It  was  in  response  to  the  cry 
for  liberation  and  freedom  of  peoples  that 
we  established  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  that  we 
fought  the  Mexican  War,  the  Spanish  War. 
and  the  First  World  War.  And  now,  after  20 
years,  we  again  sacrifice  the  sons  of  America 
to  the  call  of  freedom. 

Without  this  spiritual  impulse  of  freedom 
for  others  we  would  not  have  engaged  in  a 
single  one  of  these  wars.  Had  we  not  been 
concerned  with  the  freedom  of  China,  we 
would  not  have  been  attacked  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Only  because  freedom  was  in  Jeopardy 
In  all  Europe  are  we  making  this  gigantic 
effort. 

Therefore,  th*  American  people  ar*  not 
likely  to  welcom*  any  settlement*  which  do 


not  Include  the  independence  of  Poland  as 
well  a-i  every  other  country  which  deslr**  to 
be  free  from  alien  domination.  American*  do 
not  want  this  war  to  end  In  the  restriction 
of  freedom  among  nations.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  ^nlted  States  will  emerge  from  this  war 
the  strongest  military,  and  thus  political, 
power  in  the  world.  Oxir  power  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  world  must  not  be  frittered 
away. 

SOMS  BOAM  THAT  DO  NOT  LKA0  TO  mXKDOIC 

During  the  past  month  Forrest  Davis  ha* 
published  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
Teheran  Conference.  It  le  said  to  have  been 
authorized.  It  has  nut  been  denied.  It  re- 
lates to  President  Noosevelt's  new  peaca 
method,  called  by  him.  "The  Great  Design." 
A  peace  method  undei-  this  same  name.  "Th* 
Great  Design,"  was  proposed  by  Henry  tb* 
Fourth,  a  French  monarch,  some  860  year* 
ago.  It  bad  some  similarities  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's idea. 

We  are  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  this  "Great 
Design"  in  mind  during  his  recent  conference 
at  Teheran. 

So  far  as  these  published  description*  go 
this  method  is  power  politics  and  balance  of 
power  diplomacy.  That  la  not  the  diplomacy 
of  freedom.  And  worse  still  apparently  the 
United  States  is  to  furnish  the  balance  be- 
tween Britain  and  Russia.  If  that  be  tb* 
case  you  may  be  siire  that  we  will  sooner  or 
later  gain  the  eimilty  of  both  of  them.  The 
basis  of  lasting  peace  for  America  must  be 
friendship  of  nations  not  brokerage  of  power 
politics. 

There  may  have  been  no  political  eemmlt- 
ments  at  Teheran.  But  certainly  since  that 
conference  we  have  se«m  a  series  of  independ- 
ent actions  by  Rtissla  which  seem  to  be  the 
negative  of  restored  sovereignty  to  certain 
peoples.  Certainly  the  Atlantic  Charter  has 
been  sent  to  the  hospital  for  major  amputa- 
tions of  freedom  among  nations.  The  Amer- 
ican people  deserve  a  much  fuller  exposition 
of  this  great  design. 

And  the  Teheran  Conference  raises  another 
question.  Under  our  form  of  government  the 
President  cannot  spetik  either  for  the  Con- 
gress or  the  conclusions  of  American  public 
opinion.  The  only  wiiy  for  America  to  suc- 
ceed In  foreign  relatlcms  is  by  open  declara- 
tion of  policies.  Ttiey  must  first  have  sea- 
soned consideration  and  public  understand- 
ing. These  do  not  come  by  secret  diplomacy. 
America  cannot  succesBfuUy  bluff.  Intrigue,  or 
play  the  sordid  game  of  power  politics. 

Nothing  contributed  more  to  the  tragedy  of 
Versailles  than  the  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standings which  arose  when  the  heads  of 
states  sought  to  persuade  and  beguile  each 
other  In  secret.  Such  xmchecked  bartering 
results  in  implications,  deductions,  and  ap- 
peasements will  rise  to  plague  us. 

Direct  conferences  by  heads  of  state  and 
their  military  leaders  on  military  question* 
are  useful.  But  under  our  Institutions  and 
our  public  opinion  negotiation  in  political 
matters  with  our  allies  should  be  conducted 
by  secretaries  of  state.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  far  more  Influential  deliver- 
ing considered  Judgments  from  the  White 
House.  The  voice  from  that  pulpit  is  far 
more  potent  than  any  beguilement  In  private 
conversation  la'some  foreign  city,  or  any  per- 
sonal power  diplomacy. 

President  Wilson  also  had  a  "great  design* 
most  of  which  was  lost  by  the  blandtsbmenU 
and  pressures  of  personal  negotiation.  Every 
thinking  American  views  with  great  appre- 
hension a  repetition  of  1919.  America  need* 
a  change  In  adralnlstnitlon  to  get  out  of  per- 
sonal power  diplomacy. 

raxaxtu,  ths  job  or  touth 

There  is  a  force  for  freedom  as  old  a*  llfa 
Itself  which  will  emetge  with  new  vividness 
from  the  complexities  of  the  times.  Not  only 
life  but  freedom  Itself  must  find  regeneratloa 
from  youtb. 
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In  tT«ry  generation  youth  prw w  forward 
towam  achtcTement.  Bach  generation  baa 
tb»  right  to  buU4  Its  own  world  out  of  tha 
MMertals  of  the  past,  cemented  by  the  hopca 
Of  the  future. 

Older  men  declare  war.  But  It  la  youth 
tbat  must  fight  and  die.  And  It  la  youth  who 
BWt  Inherit  the  tribulation,  the  sorrow, 
and  the  triumphs  that  are  the  afurmath  of 
war. 

This  convention  Is  handing  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  a  new  generation. 
And  soon  to  support  tbM«  yoUBcer  men  there 
wUl  be  an  oncoming  gnwratlon  who  will 
differ  from  all  others.  Twelve  million  young 
men  matured  far  beyond  their  years  under 
Um  supreme  tests  of  war  will  be  coming  home. 
Ito  them  wUl  be  added  the  other  mUUons 
of  young  men  and  women  serving  In  the 
^tMfm  on  ttaa  farms,  and  In  the  offices.  They 
•too.  by  the  rcsponslbllltles  they  have  shared, 
have  had  their  minds  and  understanding  ad- 
vanced beyond  their  age.  From  the  tremen- 
dous experience  in  this  war  thU  new  genera- 
tion will  have  grown  In  responsibility.  In  dig- 
nity. In  InltlaUve.  and  skills. 

And  tbaaa  young  men  who  are  offering 
their  Uvea  on  tbe  beaches  and  In  the  mud, 
those  who  are  fighting  In  the  air,  those  who 
battle  on  the  seas,  will  return  to  demand 
Justification  for  their  sacrifices  and  for  the 
aacrtnce  of  their  buddies  who  have  died. 
They  will  Insist  upon  a  reckoning  and  they 
win  be  stem  and  hard-faced.  They  will  re- 
ject the  easy  language  of  politics,  the  strad- 
dUngs  and  compromises,  and  the  senseless 
ptarsMS  of  skilled  ghost  writers.  And  they 
will  be  watchful  of  political  leaders  lest  they 
again  be  led  into  the  giving  of  the  blood  and 
risking  the  future  of  their  families  from  fall- 
urea  In  International  statesmanship.  Today, 
more  than  any  new  generation  that  we  have 
known,  youth  will  demand  a  voice  In  Its 
own  destiny. 

I  rejoice  that  this  Is  to  be.  Youth  can 
bring  the  courage,  the  ideals,  and  confidence 
which  can  erect  a  new  society  in  America 
upon  the  debrla  of  two  world  wars.  We  need 
their  courage  as  never  before. 

We.  the  older  generation,  who  have  learned 
■omethlng  of  the  great  forces  in  the  world, 
can  advise  and  counsel.  The  issues  are  not 
new,  and  we  can  distill  principles  from  the 
experience  of  the  past.  But  youth  must  act 
and  the  past  cux\  never  whoiiy  point  the  way 
through  the  changing  future. 

And  let  me  say  thU  to  the  many  younger 
Republicans  in  this  convention.  On  each 
•lection  night.  I  read  of  sble  young  Repub- 
lican men  and  wonaen  who  are  chosen  by 
their  countrymen  to  positions  of  trust  and 
eminence.  I  see  men  whom  I  have  known 
■tnce  they  cut  their  eye  teeth  in  dUtrlct 
politics,  rise  to  State  and  city  government, 
to  the  Congreea,  and  to  the  governorship  In 
their  SUte.  From  that  I  know  that  our  party 
la  a  living  institution  recruiting  from  the 
ooeoaalng  generation  Its  brilliant  men  and 
IPU— B  and  setting  them  to  work  for  the  good 
of  our  country.  And  It  is  through  this  living 
Institution,  the  Republican  Party,  that  I  call 
upon  the  yoiuiger  generations  to  take  up  the 
weapons  for  American  liberty,  to  fight  the 
good  fight  in  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  llghU  of  their  own  Um». 

And  may  I  say  this  to  youth:  You  have 
a  great  Batartal  heritage.  You  are  receiv- 
ing milUooa  oC  farms  and  homea  built  by 
.your  forebears-  There  have  been  prepared 
for  you  magnificent  cities,  great  shops,  and 
indtutrlea.  But  you  have  even  a  greater 
|MrtU««.  That  Is  a  heritage  of  religiotia 
tatth  of  morala  and  of  liberty.  There  Is 
•0  problem  which  confronts  the  Nation  that 
y«a  cannot  solve  within  this  framework. 

You  in  your  own  manner  can  lead  our 
people  away  from  the  Jungle  of  disorderly, 
cynical,  and  bitter  ideaa.  tbe  topay-turvy 
confusions,  the  bopelessneaa  and  lack  of  faith 
and  defeatism  that  have  hMDBted  thla  Na- 


tion over  these  dozen 
our  Nation  back  to 

We  of  the  older  gene^tio; 
will  carry  forward.    We 
torch  bravely  and  alofi 
dauntless  assurance  of 
faced  the  chill  of  thd 
of  the  forest  and 
the  pioneer  to  build 
a  nation  dedicated   to 
and    the    dignity    of 
Watch  over  it. 
it  from  foes,  within 
this  a  sanctuary  and 
all  mankind. 

Youth  of  the  Republican 
senting  the  generation 
you  and  send  you  fort|i 
dom  which  alone  can 
stltutlonal  republic — a 
lea. 

We  who  have  lived 
upon  your  generation 
with  prayer,  and  wlU 
country. 


desert, 


anl 
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:  ears.    You  can  leikl 

un  ty  of  purpose  again. 

in  know  that  you 

wish  you  to  carry  the 

Carry  it  with  the 

your  forebears  who 

ocean,  the  dangers 

the  loneliness  of 

upon   this  continent 

Justice   and   liberty 

'  he    Individtial    man. 

Vlgilan  tly  guard  it.    Protect 

without.    Make  for 

dedicate  it  to  Ood  and 


Party,  I,  repre- 
of  your  fathers,  greet 
crusaders  for  free- 
come  under  a  con- 
conatltutlonal  Amer- 

long.  turn  our  eyes 

lovingly  with  hoj)e, 

confidence  for  otir 


Absentee  Vodng  bl  Members  of  tbe 
Amed  2  ervices 


EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUA  M  J.  MILLER 

or  coKKScncuT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


EUCPRESENTATIVES 


FHday.  Jw  le  23.  1944 


Mr.    MILLER    of 

Speaker,  during  the 


eral  Assembly  of  th( 


seems  to  me.  met 


Connecticut.     Mr. 
past  year  the  Con- 


gress of  the  United   Jtates  and  the  Gen- 


State  of  Connecti- 


cut have  enacted  la  vs  providing  an  op- 
portunity for  cltiatns  of  Connecticut 
now  serving  in  our  irmed  forces  to  cast 
an  absentee  ballot  i^  any  local,  State,  or 
national  election. 
The  Connecticut  fceneral  Assembly,  it 


ts  responsibility  by 


passing  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  liberal  absentej  ballot  laws  in  the 
country.  The  Pedetal  law,  however,  is 
more  restrictive  and  cumbersome  than 
seemed  to  me  to  be  lecessary. 

During  the  debat*  on  the  servicemen's 
absentee  voting  bll  I  supported  the 
Green-Lucas- Worle  r  bill  because  that 
proposal  was  mon  simple  and  direct 
than  the  bill  flnall  r  approved  by  Con- 
gress. I  would  haie  liked  to  see  every 
State  make  the  necsssary  arrangements 
to  send  an  absentee  ballot  to  every  serv- 
ice man  and  woman  from  each  respective 
State.  Congress  c<»uld  then  have  pro- 
vided for  the  transp  jrtation,  via  air  mail, 
to  and  from  every  <  amp  and  battlef ront 
with  the  State  bal  ot.  We  could  then 
have  provided  that  whenever  a  soldier  or 
sailor  failed  to  recsive  the  ballot  from 
his  home  town  he  c  )uld  have  then  voted 
the  so-called  Peder  il  or  short- form  bal- 
lot without  any  red  ape,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  sweariiig  that  before  a  cer- 
tain date  that  he  applied  for  a  State 
ballot  and  that  by  another  certain  date 
it  had  not  reache<  him.  The  Federal 
ballot  provides  onlj  for  the  election  of  a 
President,  Vice  Pres  dent.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.     '  liat  debate  is  now 


water  over  the  dam  and  the  Immedi- 
ate task  before  us  is  to  see  that  every 
man  and  woman  serving  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  merchant  marine,  or  the  various 
Army  and  Navy  auxiliaries  that  I  will 
refer  to  later  have  a  chance  to  vote  this 
fall  For  the  convenience  of  Connecticut 
service  men  and  woiaen  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

vomto  PBOCKDim*  undke  connicticut  taw 
Under  the  law  approved  by  a  special 
session  of  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly held  in  January  1944,  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  which  include  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps. 
Coast  Guard,  or  merchant  marine,  or 
those  serving  in  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Service  Pilots,  or  the  United 
Service  Organization  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  armed  forces: 

Members  of  the  above-named  organi- 
zation do  not  need  to  be  absent  from  the 
State  in  order  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
but  merely  be  away  from  their  home 
town.    They  may  apply  in  person  for 
such  a  ballot,  they  may  apply  through  an 
authorized  agent,  or  by  mail.    The  rec- 
ord shows  the  voters  in  every  town  are 
authorized  under  the  law  to  make  appli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  serviceman  and 
cause  an  absentee  ballot  to  be  sent  to  him. 
Anyone,  friend  or  relative,  may  make 
such  a  request  of  the  registrar  of  voters 
who  will  in  turn  make  application  to  the 
town  clerk  and  the  ballot  will  be  sent 
forthwith.    This  ballot  may  be  sent  to 
the  service  address  or  if  it  is  lacking  to 
the  best  known  address  in  the  possession 
of  the  registrar,  which  will  probably  be 
his  home  address  and  then  forwarded. 
These  ballots  will  be  sent  4  months  prior 
to  the  election  which  will  give  ample 
time  for  the  ballot  to  be  executed  and 
returned   to   the  town   clerk.    Accom- 
panying the  ballot  will  be  complete  in- 
structions together  with  a  list  of  all  nom- 
inations made  by  August  15.    The  ballot 
provides  for  the  voting  of  a  straight  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  ticket,  a  split 
ticket,  or  a  complete  slate  of  the  names 
of  the  voter's  own  choosing.    After  the 
serviceman   has   made   out   his  ballot, 
sealed  it  in  an  envelope  provided  for  the 
purpose,    appeared    before    a    commis- 
sioned officer,  and  executes  the  affidavit 
printed  on  the  envelope,  the  procedure 
for  obtaining  a  ballot  is  simple.    The 
ballot  Itself  is  cleared,  and  there  is  a 
minimum  of  red  tape  involved  as  far  as 
the  serviceman  is  concerned. 

Another  law  passed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  provides  for  the 
making  of  motors  in  the  field.  Any  per- 
son may  ask  the  town  clerk  in  his  town 
to  send  the  proper  forms  to  any  service- 
man who  is  21  years  of  age  and  not  a 
voter  or  will  become  21  years  of  age 
on  or  before  election  day.  The  service- 
man then  fills  in  these  forms,  swears  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  therein  before 
a  commissioned  officer,  and  returns 
them  to  the  town  clerk.  Should  the 
serviceman  be  home  on  a  furlough,  he 
may  apt>ear  before  his  town  clerk  and  fill 
out  these  forms.  This  application  is 
then  presented  to  the  board  of  admis- 
sion of  electors  at  their  next  meeting  of 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  qualifications  passed  upon. 


When  the  application  Is  either  accepted 
or  rejected  notice  of  the  iiction  Is  then 
sent  to  the  serviceman,  ^y  such  ap- 
plication sent  to  a  servicerian  after  July 
7  should  be  accompanied  by  a  ballot. 
This  is  done  to  save  time.  If  the  appli- 
cation is  accepted  and  the  serviceman's 
name  placed  on  the  voter's  list  the  ballot 
will  be  a  valid  one.  If  the  application  is 
rejected  for  any  reason,  the  ballot  is 
merely  not  used  and  kept  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  clerk  until  disposed  of 
at  a  later  date. 

Under  Connecticut's  servicemen's  bal- 
lot, the  serviceman  can  \'ote  for  every 
office  from  President  right  down  to  the 
smallest  office  in  his  town.  Under  a 
Federal  iMillot  he  is  allowed  to  vote  only 
for  President,  Vice  President,  Senator, 
and  Congressman.  Should  the  service- 
man vote  Doth  ballots  only,  the  State 
ballot  or  complete  ballot  will  be  counted, 
the  other  simply  being  set  aside. 

ABStXrOM    VOZOrO    BT    SESVICIMZN    T7NDEB    TBS 
IXDERAL   ACT 

Connecticut  men  and  women  serving 
outside  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  merchant 
marine,  or  in  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Service  Pilots,  or  the  United 
Service  Organizations  attached  to  and 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  may  vote 
the  Federal  ballot,  providing  they  can 
state  under  oath  that  prior  to  September 
1  he  applied  for  a  Connecticut  ballot  but 
as  of  October  1  had  not  received  it. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
see  that  these  Federal  ballots  are  made 
available  to  every  person  entitled  to  use 
them.  Federal  ballots  may  not  be  used 
by  servicemen  stationed  in  the  United 
States. 

Post -card  applications  for  ballots,  bal- 
lots, and  envelopes  shall  be  trsoismitted 
free  of  postage,  including  air -mail  post- 
age, in  the  United  States  mails. 

From  the  above  explanation  It  win  be 
apparent  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  allowed  a  serviceman  to 
vote  the  short  Federal  ballot  if  he  was 
satisfied  with  that  ballot  without  requir- 
ing him  to  apply  first  for  a  State  ballot 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  every  Con- 
necticut resident  who  has  a  friend  or 
relative  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
will  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  sure  that  the  proper 
locai  official  sends  out  an  absentee  ballot. 


The  Ooakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  the  most  harmonious  National  Con- 
vention in  a  hundred  years,  yet  400  po- 
licemen were  distributed  about  the 
scene. 


Lincoln's  picture  was  the  only  one  in 
the  giant  stadium,  well  decorated  all 
about. 

The  Philippine  standard  was  support- 
ing a  wreath — never  before  in  our  his- 
tory was  there  such  a  spectacle. 

Joi  Martin  was  a  little  bigger  than  his 
gavel,  and  he  presided  with  the  least 
ostentatioiL 

It  was  Hoover's  bad  luck  to  draw  only 
one  mike  when  all  the  others  had  three. 

The  reconversion  of  the  Hotel  Stevens 
back  to  normal,  after  occupation  by  the 
Air  Corps,  was  effective  and  complete. 

Ehiring  the  waiting  on  the  resolutions, 
Tuesday,  no  one  was  allowed  to  speak, 
though  there  were  scores  present  who 
could  have  held  the  attention. 

The  platforms  will  both  be  forgotten. 
Parties  do  not  run  on  them  anymore.  It 
Is  the  men  who  sound,  not  the  printed 
word. 

The  delegates  told  the  leaders  what 
they  wanted.    It  was  not  handed  down. 

A  country  cousin  of  a  House  Member, 
sitting  in  his  Congressman's  seat,  yelled 
down  six  Senators,  standing  at  one  time 
in  front  of  him. 

.Griswold's  speech  from  the  point  of 
oratory  was  B  fiat.  No  speech  could 
have  defeated  Dewey. 

The  hour  Dewey  spoke  the  tempera- 
ture dropped  to  decency  for  the  first 
time  in  3  days.    We  need  more  normalcy. 


D-Day:  Jaoe  6, 1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

or   ATABAMA 

IN  TBE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  mis- 
nomer to  call  our  invasion  for  the  libera- 
tion of  conquerd  France  the  opening  of 
"the  second  front,"  but,  whether  sec- 
ond or  seventh,  it  was  fraught  with  so 
much  hope  and  doom  that  its  number 
had  lost  significance. 

We  all  prayed,  and  had  been  praying, 
but  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  through  her 
genius,  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  the  vocal  cords  of 
Ronald  Colman,  gave  us  on  this  D-day, 
June  6, 1944,  the  Poem  and  Prayer  for  an 
Invading  Army,  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
With  pen  dipped  in  the  stream  of  time, 
saturated  with  the  sentiment  of  the  mo- 
mentous history  being  written  in  its 
hours,  on  that  day  she  wrote  this  splen- 
did contribution  to  American  thought. 

With  the  kind  permisison  of  the  au- 
thor. It  is  a  real  Joy  to  incorporate  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record: 

They  must  not  go  alone 

Into  that  burning  building!— which  today 

Is  all  of  Europe  I 

Say  that  you  go  with  them,  spirit  and  heart 

and  mind  I 
Although  the  body,  grown 
Too  old  to  fight  a  young  man's  war;   or 

wounded 
Too  deeply  under  the  healed  and  whitened 

scan 
OC  earlier  battles,  mwl  remain  behind. 


You,  too,  may  not  be  with  them,  save  In 

spirit,  you 
So  greatly  needed  here,  here  in  the  yery  ran 

And  front  of  duty, 

To  fashion  tools  and  engines,  and  to  engi- 
neer 

Tbelr  transport;  buUd  the  ships  and  mine  the 
coal 

Without  which  all  their  efforts  would  be  worse, 
than  valni 

You  men  and  women  working  In  the  work- 
shops, working  on  the  farms; 

Uakers  of  tanks  and  of  tractors,  fitters  ot 
wings 

To  metal  birds  which  liave  not  left  the  nest 

As  yet,  which  yet  must  try  their  flight; 

Sowers  of  seed  In  season,  planters  of  little 
plants 

At  intervals,  on  acres  newly  plowed 

And  disked  and  harrowed. 

To  feed  a  starving  world; 

You  woi^ers  in  the  shipyards,  building  ships 
Which  crowd  each  other  down  th^  ways; 
You  miners  of  coal  In  dark  and  dangerous 

corridors, 
Who  see  the  sun's  total  eclipse 
Each  morning,  disappearing  as  you  do  under 

the  earth's  rim. 
Not  to  emerge  Into  the  daylight  till  the  day's 
Over,  and  the  light  dim; 

All  you  without  whoso  constant  effort  and 

whose  skill — 
Without  whose  loyal  and  unfailing  aid— 
Our  men  would  stand 
Stranded  upon  a  foreign  and  a  hostile  shore 
Without  so  much  as  a  stout  stick  to  beat 

away 
Death  or  Pain: 
Bullets  like  angry  hcnuets  bussing  "round  the 

ears  and  the  bewildered  brain. 
And  from  the  sky  again  and  yet  again 
The  downpour  of  the  heavy,  evU,  accurate, 

murderous  rain; 

You  who  have  stood  behind  them  to  this  hour. 

Move  strong  behind  them  now :  let  still 

The   weary   bones  encase   the   Indefatigable 

wUl. 
But  how  can  men  draw  near 
So  fierce  a  conflagration? — even  here. 
Across  a  gray  and  cold  and  foggy  sea 
Its  heat  Is  felt  I — Why, 
Touch  yoiu-  cheek — Is  it  not  hot  and  tight 

and  dry? 
And  look  what  light  climbs  ixp  the  eastern  sky, 

and  sinks 
And  climbs  again  I 

Like  to  the  bright  Aurora  of  the  North 

It   floods   and   flushes,   pulses,   pales — then 

glows. 
Lighting  the  entire  Bast  majestically; 
As  If  It  were  the  sun  that  roee. 
I  wish  it  were! 

Have  patience,  friend;  It  yet  may  be. 
Surely  our  fiber  and  our  sinews,  the  backbone 
And  brain  of  us.  are  naade  of  some  less  com* 

mon  stuff 
Tlian  clay? — Surely  the  blood  which  warms 

the  veins 
Of  heroes  at  tbe  front,  our  brothers  and  our 

sons. 
Suns  also  in  our  ownl 

And  are  we  not  then  capable  perhaps  of  some- 
thing more  courageoxis  than  we  yet 
have  shown? 

Surely  some  talisman,  some  token  of 

Our  lofty  pride  In  them,  our  heavy  gratitude. 

And  BO  much,  so  much  love. 

Will  find  Its  way  to  them  I 

Some  messenger,  the  vicar  and  the  angel 

Of  what  we  feel, 

WUl  fly  before  them  where  they  fly,  beforv 
them  and  above. 

Like  patron  goddesses  in  wars  of  old. 

Cleaving  with  level  lovely  brows  the  hard  air 

Before  the  eager  prows, 

Lighting  their  way  with  Incandeaoent  wln0i 
and  winged  heeL 
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Tbls  to  th«  hour.  tbU  th«  appointed  tlm*. 
Tba  aotrnd  of  the  clock  falls  awful  on  our  ears, 
4od  Um  sound  of  the  bells,  their  metal  clang 

and  chime. 
Tolling.  toUlng, 
For  those  about  to  die. 
Fbr  we  know  well  they  will  not  all  come  home. 

to  He 
In  summer  on  the  bea^ec 

And  yet  weep  not.  you  mother*  of  young 

men.  their  wives. 
Their  sweethearts,  all  who  love  them  well— 
tmx  not  the  tolling  of  the  solemn  bell: 
It  doe*  not  prophesy,  and  it  cannot  foretell: 
It  only  can  record: 
And  It  records  today  the  passing  of  a  most 

uncivil  age. 

Which  had  Its  elegance,  but  lived  too  well. 

And  far.  oh.  far  too  long: 

And  which,  on  history's  page. 

Will  be  found  guilty  of  injustice  and  grave 

wrong. 
•  •  •  •  • 

O  Thou.  Thou  Prince  of  Peace,  this  Is  a  prayer 

for  war! 
Tet  not  a  war  of  man  against  his  fellowman. 
Say.  lather.  Lord,  we  do  beseech 
Thy  f;uldance  and  Thy  help: 
In  exorcising  from  the  minds  of  Man,  where 

she  has  made  her  nest. 
A  hideous  and  most  fertile  beast— 
And  thia  to  bring  about  with  all  dispatch, 

for  look,  where  even  now 
•be  would  Ue  down  again  to  whelp  I 

Lord  Ood  of  Hos'.t!  Thou  Lord  of  Hosts  not 
only,  not  alone 

Of  battling  armies  Lord  and  King: 

But  of  the  chUd-llk*  heart  as  well,  which 
longs 

1^  put  away— eta.  not  th«  chUdlah.  but  the 
adult 

Circuitous  snd  adroit,  antique 'and  violent 
thihg  called  war; 

And  slag  the  beautlse  of  this  lat*-to>ooma 
by  ota««o->ov*ly  Spring! 

For  iM  where  our  young  oMii  |0  forth  In 
mighty  numbers,  to  set  free  from  tor- 
ture snd  from  every  Jeopardy 

Tblflfi  that  are  dear  to  The*. 

E*cp  In  Thy  loving  care,  w*  pray,  those  of 

ottr  fighting  men 
Who**  happy  fortun*  It  may  b*  to  com*  back 

bom*  again 
After  th*  war  Is  over;  snd  all  those  who  must 

perforce  remain. 
The  mourned,  the  valiant  slain. 
This    we    weseech    Thee. '  Lord.    And,  now 

befor* 
We  rise  from  kneeling,  one  thing  more: 
Soften  our  hard  and  angry  hearU:  make  ua 

aahamed 
Of  doing  what  we  do.  beneath  Thy  very  eyea, 

knowint;  it  dew  displease  Thee. 
Make   us   more   humble.   Lord,  for   we   ar* 

proud 

Without  sufficient  reason;  let  our  necks  be 

bowed 
More  often  to  Thy  will: 
For  well  we  know  what  deeds  find  favor  In 

Thy  sight:  and  atlU 
W*  do  not  do  them. 
Oh.  Lord,  all  thrcugh  the  night,  all  through 

the  day. 
Keep  watch  over  o\ir  brave  and  dear,  so  far 

away. 
Make  us  more  worthy  of  their  valor; 
And  Thy  love. 

*Xet  them  come  home  I    Oh.  let  the  battle. 

Lord,  be  brief. 
And  let  our  boys  come  home  I" 
80  cries  the  heart,  sick  for  relief 
Prom  tu  anxiety,  and  seeking  to  forestall 
A  gre«t«r  grief. 


^ 


th*  heart  aloud.  But  the  thoughtful 
mind 
nrn  something  of  lu  own  to  say: 
•■On  lh»t  day— 


■t^' 


home-  -from 


When  they  come 
And  further  than  you 
(For  each  of  them  has 

brink 
Or  sat  and  waited  In 
Of   death,   expecting 

called  by  name) 


very  far  away — 
1  hink— 
stood  upon  the  very 


trie  anteroom 
i  very   moment  to  b* 


Now  look  you  to  this 
Upon  returning  shall 
Seated  at  their  own  ta^le: 
Perhaps,  of  the  long 

fut  in  prodigal 
The  very  monster  whic;  1 

conquer  and  to 
And  left  behind  for  deid 


mitter  well;  that  they 
find 

I — at  the  head, 
:estlve  board  prinked 
irray. 

they  sallied  forth  to 
luell; 


ar  d 


tu 


Let  us  forget  such 
As  hatred,  bitterness 
Intolerance,  bigotry;  le 
Our  faith  and  pledge 
Himself  and  free. 

Say  that  the  victory 
And   each   man   search 

humility — 
"Lord!    Father  I    Who 
That  we  should  wield 

the  rlghta 
And  rebabillUtlon  of 
Lo.  from  all  corners  of 
All  great  and  noble  to 
Upon  this  errand  and 

and  gigantic  pi 
Hold  high  this  torch. 
Lift  up  this  sword. 


wor43,  and  all  they  mean, 
rancor,  greed, 
us  renew 
man.  hU  right  to  be 


ours — then  say — 
his   heart    In   true 

are  we, 

K>  great  a  weapon  for 


Thy 


wb  > 


creature  man? 
the  earth  we  ask 
come  forth — converge 
t  lis  task  with  generous 
a  1: 

t  irho  will, 
can!" 


Importast  Vetmnt'  Beacfitt 


Mr.    MILLER   of 


of  not  only  the  O.  I 
veterans'  legislation 


The  provisions  ol 


EXTENSION  ^F  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAjM  J.  MILLER 

or  COM  I  BCTICVT 

IM  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRK8ENTATIVZ8 

Friday,  Ju  te  23,  1944 


Connecticut.     Mr. 


Speaker,  recently  I  lave  received  several 
requests  for  Informi  lion  about  the  bene- 


to  men  and  women 
armed  forces  in  the 


fits  made  available 
now  serving  In  our 
a.  I.  bill. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  Inter 
ested,  I  have  prepa;  ed  a  brief  summary 


bill  but  also  of  other 
passed  by  the  Sev« 


enty-eighth  Congress. 

Every  one  of  thes ;  measures  have  had 
my  wholehearted  st  pport.  I  took  a  very 
active  part  in  protscting  the  G.  L  bill 
when  It  was  under  Iconsideration  in  the 
House. 

Experience  may  ihdicate  some  needed 
changes  but  in  its  i  resent  form  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  law  ^  nil  guarantee  a  well- 
rounded  rehabilitat  on  program  for  the 
veterans  of  World  V  i'ar  No.  2. 


Public  Law  No.  144, 


approved  July  13,  IfiHS.  providing  rates  of 
pension  for  widow;,  children,  and  de- 


pendent parents  of 
World  War  No.  2 
death   in   service 
deaths  are  frankly 
to  me.    The  widoyi 


^orld  War  No.  1  and 
p'eterans  based  upon 
>r  service-connected 
inadequate,  it  seems 
of  a  man  killed  in 


service  or  whose  de  ith  is  due  to  his  war 


service  should  rece 


ve  not  less  than  $80 


per  month.  The  Ar  lerican  taxpayer  will 
gladly  contribute  to  vard  a  generous  pen- 
sion to  such  widow!  and  orphans.  I  In- 
tend to  do  everythii  g  in  my  power  to  see 
that  this  comparat  vely  small  group  axe 


more  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
next  Congress. 

The  highlights  of  veterans'  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
follows: 

1.  MUSTDUNG-Otrr  PAT 

The  Mustering-Out  Payment  Act  of 
1944,  approved  February  3,  1944,  Public 
Law  No.  225,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
provides,  under  certain  conditions  and 
limitation,  mustering-out  payment  of 
$300  for  persons  who,  having  performed 
active  service  for  60  days  or  more,  have 
served  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  Alaska:  $200  for 
persons  who,  having  performed  active 
service  for  60  days  or  more,  have  served 
no  part  thereof  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska:  and 
$100  for  persons  who  have  performed  ac- 
tive service  for  less  than  60  days. 

3.  SXZIMG-CTX  DOGS  rOI  THI  BtlMB 

The  act  of  May  24.  1944,  authorized 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  seeing-eye  dogs  trained  for  the 
aid  of  blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  to  provide  such  veterans  with 
mechanical  and  electronic  equipment  for 
aiding  them  to  overcome  their  handicap 
of  blindness, 
s.  invicx-comfzcm  cokfcmsation  mcxxAsa 

The  act  of  May  27, 1944,  Public  Law  No. 
312.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  increased 
by  15  percent  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability rates  of  compensation  or  pension 
payable  to  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2,  and  veterans  en- 
titled to  wartime  rates  based  on  service 
on  or  after  September  10,  1940,  for 
service- connected  disabilities;  increased 
the  rates  for  widows  and  children  under 
Public  Law  No.  484,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  which  provides  com- 
pensation to  the  widow  and  children 
where  any  World  War  No.  1  veteran  dies 
of  non-service-connected  cause,  but  at 
time  of  death  had  a  service-connected 
disability;  and  included  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  World  War  No.  2  veterans  for 
benefits  under  the  said  Public  Law  No. 
484,  as  amended. 

4.  SPANISU-AMEXICAIT    AKO    WOBLO    WAK    NO.    t 
PENSION    IMCaXASX 

Non-service-connected  disability:  Un- 
der Public  Law  No.  313,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944,  the 
rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and  total " 
non-service-connected  disability,  appli- 
cable to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World 
War  No.  1.  was  increased  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month,  with  an  increase  to  $60  per 
month  where  such  veterans  have  been 
rated  permanent  and  total  and  in  receipt 
of  pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10 
years,  or  reach  the  age  of  65  and  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  This 
act  also  provides  that  the  above  pension 
for  non-service-connected  disability  shall 
apply  to  veterans  of  both  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 

S.  SBVICX-CONNICTCD   WIDOW*'   FINSIOM 
INCXKASX 

Sendce-cormected  death:  The  rates  of 
compensation  or   pension  for  widows, 
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children,  and  dependent  parents  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  based  upon  death  in  service,  or 
service-connected  death,  are  as  follows: 

Widow,  no  child fso 

Widow.  1  chUd  (with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional child) — — 65 

Vo  widow,  but  1  chUd 25 

Ko  widow,  but  a  chUdren  (with  SIC  for 
each  additional  child,  the  total  not  to 

exceed   $100)  __ ..     88 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

Each — .     25 

Or  1  only....^........^...... 45 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, July  13, 1943,  and  constitute  a  ma- 
terial liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

*.   JfON-SSBVICX-CONNSCTED    WIDOWS'    PENSION 
INCEEASX 

Non-service-connected  death:  The 
widow,  child,  or  children  of  any  deceased 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or  World 
War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  following 
rates  of  compensation  if  the  veteran  at 
the  time  of  death  from  a  non-service- 
connected  cause  had  a  disability  incurred 
in  or  aggravated  by  such  war  service: 

widow  but  no  child........... — .....  ISA 

Widow  with   1  child  (with  $6  tot  each 
additional  child) 45 

No  widow  but  1  chUd 18 

Ko  widow  but  8  children  (equaUy  di- 
vided)  — 27 

No  widow  but  8  chUdren  (equally  di- 
vided)   88 

With  84   for  each  additional   child    (the 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided). 
Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate  of  884 

in  any  on*  eas*. 

Public  Law  No.  812,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  act  of  May  27,  1944,  Increased 
the  rates  to  the  above  amounts  and  also 
included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  No.  3  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans. 

T.    VOCATIONAX.    *XBABILITAH0N 

Public  Law  No.  16,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  President  March 
24,  1943,  provides  first  that  any  person 
who  served  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  at  any  time  after  Decem- 
ber 6,  1941.  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  war;  second,  and  who  was 
honorably  discharged;  third,  and  who 
has  a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  such  service  for  which  pension 
is  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  would  be 
but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay; 
fourth,  who  Is  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  is  in  train- 
ing his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  will  be  increased  to 
$80  per  month,  if  single:  $90  per  month, 
if  married,  with  $5  additional  for  each 
child,  and  $10  for  each  dependent  parent. 
All  expenses  of  training,  including  neces- 


sary transportation,  are  paid.    Medical 
care  is  given  as  required. 

*.    BPANISa    AMXRICAN    8«KVICE-COHWU.TaO 
PENSION   INCXXASI 

The  act  of  March  1,  1944,  Public  Law 
No.  242,  Seventy  eighth  Congress,  in- 
creased the  service  pension  rate  for  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War,  in- 
cluding the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the 
Philippine  Insurrection,  based  upon  total 
disability  or  age  65,  from  $60  to  $75  per 
month;  hberalized  the  delimiting  mar- 
riage date  governing  eligibility  of  widows 
of  deceased  veterans  of  that  group  for 
service-pension  purposes  by  changing 
the  delimiting  marriage  date  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1922,  to  January  1,  1938;  and 
provided  for  increased  pension  to  widows 
of  this  group  by  granting  $40  per  m(»ith 
to  a  widow  when  the  age  of  65  years  is  at- 
tained or  $50  per  month  if  the  widow  or 
former  widow  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
during  the  period  of  his  service  in  the 
war. 

*.   NON-SEBVICE-CONNICTZD   PCNSION* 

The  act  of  May  27.  1944.  Public  Law 
No.  313,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  in- 
creased the  pension  payable  for  non- 
service-connected  disability  of  per- 
manent and  total  degree  applicable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and  the 
Spanish-American  War.  including  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection, from  $40  to  $50  per  month, 
and  increased  the  rate  to  $60  per  month 
where  such  veteran  shall  have  been 
rated  permanent  and  total  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  pension  for  a  continuous  period 
of  10  years,  or  reached  the  age  of  65  and 
are  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
The  act  also  made  the  benefits  above  de- 
scribed available  to  World  War  No.  2 
veterans. 

so.  THE  a.  I.  wax  or  aseHT* 

Generally  speaking,  to  be  eligible  for 
the  benefits  provided,  the  person  must 
have  served  in  the  armed  forces  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days  unless  sooner 
discharged  for  a  disability  incurred  in 
service  in  line  of  duty,  and  such  service 
must  have  been  during  the  period  begin- 
ning September  16. 1940,  and  ending  with 
the  termination  of  the  war.  While  bene- 
fits are  provided  immediately  for  those 
who  have  been  discharged  or  released 
from  the  service  under  prescribed  condi- 
tions, the  general  scheme  of  the  legisla- 
tion contemplates  the  affording  of  re- 
adjustment benefits,  particularly  during 
the  more  difficult  post-war  period.  Gen- 
eral provision  is  therefore  afforded  that 
the  benefits  may  be  claimed  and  secured 
within  2  years  after  discharge  or  release 
from  the  active  service  or  the  end  of 
the  war,  whichever  be  the  later,  with  an 
over-all  limitation  which  wiU  permit  the 
serving  of  one  enlistment  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  yet  permit  the  person  so 
serving  to  receive  the  maximum  benefit 
extended  within  the  prescribed  period 
subsequent  to  his  later  discharge. 

Subject  to  the  above,  the  following 
direct  and  indirect  benefits  for  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  and  certain  benefits 
of  similar  nature  to  veterans  of  prior 
wars  are  afforded: 


IXTLS  Z.  HOePrT&LIZATXON,  r^ATu*    un 
PBOCXDURES 

First.  Adequate  organization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  administer 
all  veterans'  benefits  except  employment. 

Second.  Adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
for  nonservice  disabilities  or  diseases  as 
well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases  in- 
curred in  service. 

Third.  The  right  to  have  explained  to 
him  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service  all  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  he  may  be  entitled  as  a  veteran 
and  an  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to 
file  a  claim  therefor. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  adequate  pros- 
thetic appliances  and  necessary  training 
to  effect  the  greatest  possible  benefits  in 
the  use  of  such  appliances. 

Fifth.  Adequate  safeguards  as  against 
forced  statements  against  interest. 

Sixth.  Adequate  contact  facilities  in 
Army  and  Navy  discharge  centers,  in- 
cluding those  furnished  by  the  services, 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  by  national 
veterans'  organizations,  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Seventh.  Prompt  transfer  of  the 
essential  records  of  service  departments 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
prompt  adjudication  of  claims  for 
benefits. 

Eighth.  The  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  irregular  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service,  (a)  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  at  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offense  was  insane,  in  event  of 
which  determination  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
shall  not  be  forfeited;  (b)  except  in  case 
of  separation  by  sentence  of  general 
court  martial,  any  enlisted  man  or  offi- 
cer may  have  a  review  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
such  discharge  or  dismissal:  (c)  any  offi- 
cer retired  or  released  to  inactive  status 
without  pay  may  likewise  have  a  review 
by  an  authorized  board  to  determine 
retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  be  the  later. 
rrrut  tx.  bdtx:ation  op  vrrBSANa 

First.  One  year,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  in  continuous  part-time  study,  of 
education  or  training  (a)  at  any  school 
or  institution  of  his  own  choice;  (b)  in 
any  subject  or  subjects  desired  for  which 
be  is  fitted. 

Second  Not  to  exceed  3  additional 
years  of  education  and  training  depend- 
ent upon  (a)  length  of  service;  (b)  satis- 
factory progress  in  studies  or  training; 
(c)  the  condition  that  the  person  was 
not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  service,  or  if  over  such  age, 
that  his  education  or  training  was  im- 
peded, delayed,  interrupted,  or  interfered 
with  by  reason  of  entrance  into  service. 

Third.  Payment  of  all  tuition  and 
other  fees,  cost  of  books,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  other  necessary  expenses  not 
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to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $500  per  school 
year. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  allowance  while 
pursxiing  education  or  training  in  the 
amount  of  $50  per  month  If  without  de- 
pendents, or  $75  per  month  with  a  de- 
pendent or  dependents. 

Filth.  Part-time  attendance  in  a 
course  of  education  or  training  at  a  re- 
duced subsistence  allowance  or  without 
aUowance.  bu*  with  payment  of  tuiUon 
and  other  expenses. 

Sxth.  The  right  to  have  released  to 
him  boc^  and  equipment  furnished  if 
toe  satisfactorily  completes  his  course  of 
education  or  training. 

The  right  to  vocational  education  for 
service-incurred  disabilities  Is  extended 
to  those  who  served  during  the  period 
from  September  16.  1940.  to  December 
0.  1941. 
tina  m.  loam  roa  nnr  rtmcMAsi  o«  cow- 

siBWHiuM  or  MOMBs,  VASMs,  AKo  svunais 


First.  Loans  for  the  purposes  stated 
or  for  the  alteration  or  improvement  of 
buildings  or  equipment  msy  be  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  60  percent  of  the  loan. 
the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  to  any 
ens  person  not  exceeding  an  aggrsgate 
of  $3,000:  (a)  loans  may  be  made  by  an 
Individual  or  by  private  or  public— State 
or  Federal— lending  agencies  or  institu- 
tions; (b)  the  proceeds  of  the  proposed 
loan  must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  spectfled  and  the  clrcum- 
sunces  must  meet  the  specifications  pre- 
scribed: (c)  Interest  rate  must  not  ex- 
ceed 4  percent  per  annum;  (d)  the  loan 
must  be  practicable  and  suitable  to  the 
veterans'  circumstances;  (e)  the  loan 
must  be  repaid  within  20  years;  (f)  the 
Government  must  have  the  right  of  sub- 
rogation to  the  extent  of  any  guaranty 
paid;  (g)  the  hability  imder  the  guar- 
anty must  decrease  or  increase  with  the 
decrease  or  increase  of  the  amount  of 
unpaid  obligation:  (h)  the  agreement 
must  permit  the  Government  to  protect 
Itself  in  case  of  default  through  the  right 
to  bid  on  foreclosure  proceedings  or  to 
refinance. 

Second.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan 
Is  made  or  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
Federal  agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part 
of  the  balance  of  the  purchase  price  or 
cost  may  be  guaranteed  (a)  if  it  does  not 
exceed  $2,000:  (b)  if  it  does  not  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  cost  or  purchase  price; 
<c)  if  the  interest  rate  does  not  exceed 
by  more  than  1  percent  the  interest  rate 
on  the  principal  loan;  (d)  If  the  condi- 
tions otherwise  meet  those  prescribed 
under  (1)  above. 

Third.  Any  veteran  eli^blc  under  title 
ni  shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm-Tenant 
Act.  as  amended,  to  the  same  extent  as 
if  he  were  a  farm  tenant.  Eligibility 
must  be  determined  (a)  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  lb)  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ttru  IT.  BMFtoTMnrr  or  ▼rmAifs 

First  The  right  to  registration  for  em- 
ployment with,  and  for  placement  in  em- 
ployment by,  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Service  through  (a)  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  ib>  aoj  SUte  em- 
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ployment  agency  a  operating  with  the 
United  States  Emplc  yment  Service. 

Note  (a) :  This  r  ght  applies  to  any 
veteran  of  any  wa:  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  i  ervice  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dis  lonorable. 

Note  (b) :  While  t  le  Administrator  of 
Veterans*  Affairs  is  i  nade  responsible  for 
veterans'  employmei  it,  this  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  Vetersns*  Administration, 
but  is  retained  in  tt  e  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

TTTLS   V.   1BADJTT8TMEN1     ALLOWANCES   FOB    FOS- 

Mcs  Msaaos  or  thi  asmxd  roacn  who  au 

VmMPLOTSD 

1.  Unemployment  allowances  of  $20 
per  weelc  while  un<mployed.  subject  to 
the  following  condlt  ons: 

First.  The  week  of  unemployment 
must  have  begun  (a  >  after  the  first  Sun- 
day of  the  third  ci  lendar  month  after 
the  effective  date  if  the  act;  (b)  not 
later  than  2  years  a  ter  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  se  'vice  or  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  wt  ichever  be  the  later 
dote. 

Second.  The  per  on  is  not  receiving 
subsistence  allowai  ce  for  education  or 
training  under  tltlf  II  of  the  act,  or  in- 
creased pension  fo  vocational  training 
under  Public  Law  hlo.  1$.  Seventy -eighth 
Congrsss.  I 

Third.  To  be  ellable.  the  person  must 
(a)  reside  in  the  Vnitcd  States:  (b)  be 
completely  unempl  jyed- or  if  partially 
employed,  at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week;  (c)  be  regist<  red  with,  and  report- 
ing to  a  public  en  ployment  office;  (d) 
be  able  to  work  aid  available  for  suit- 
able work. 

Fourth.  Any  pers  on  will  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  an  allowance  if  (a)  he 
leaves  suitable  wor  c  voluntarily  without 
good  cause,  or  is  sui  pended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  ( ))  he.  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apily  for  suitable  work 
or  to  accept  suita  »le  work  offered;  (c) 
he  falls,  without  i  ood  cause,  to  attend 
an  available  free  training  course;  (d)  he 
is  participating  in  a  strike  or  labor  dis- 
pute causing  a  wor  c  stoppage;  (e)  added 
penalties  apply  to  successive  disqualify- 
ing offenses. 

Fifth.  Within  tt  e  52  weeks  limit  the 
total  eligibility  is  determined  by  allow- 
ing 8  weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of  the 
first  3  months  of  s  ;rvice.  and  4  weeks  of 
allowances  for  es  ch  month  or  major 
fraction  thereof  of  service  thereafter. 

Sixth.  The  allov  ance  of  $20  per  week 
will  be  reduced  by  any  Federal  or  State 
unemployment  or  disability  compensa- 
tion—other than  p  ension,  compensation, 
or  retired  pay  pai(  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— rece  ved  by  the  veteran 
for  the  same  peric  d  of  time. 

2.  Any  person  s<  If-employed  for  profit 
in  an  independent  establishment,  trade, 
business.  professi<  n,  or  other  vocation 
is  eligible  for  readjustment  allowances 
(a)  1*  net  earnings  are  less  than  $100  for 
the  previous  caleidar  month;  (b)  the 
amount  of  allowat  ce  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  net  earnings  and  $100  per 
month:  (c>  the  conditions  as  to  eligibil- 
ity otherwise  as  p  rovided  in  title  V.  ex- 
cept the  qualifica  ions  and  disqualifica- 
tions. 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALITOKHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  when  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  was  before  the  House  and 
we  were  considering  the  Item  In  the  con- 
ference report  to  extend  the  guayule 
emergency  rubber  project,  certain  state- 
ments were  made  in  the  heat  of  the  de- 
bate, largely  based,  I  think,  on  opinion 
and  exasperation  rather  than  on  fact. 
For  instance,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  said  in  substance, 
that  practically  every  dollar  we  have  put 
into  It  has  been  lost  or  wasted,  and  that 
every  dollar  we  will  put  into  it  from  now 
on  will  be  waited. 

The  hearings  before  the  commlttssi 
on  appropriations.  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  do  not  bear  out  this  state- 
ment. In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  I 
intend  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  facts  in  connection  with  this 
entire  program.  If  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is  correct,  any 
Member  of  the  House  would  have  been 
justified  in  voting  against  continuing  this 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
voted  for  the  bill  should  be  able  not  only 
to  justify  their  vote  but  also  to  vindicate 
their  consciences  by  having  available  to 
them  In  the  Congressional  Record  all 
the  facts  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  I  shall  see  that  those  facts  are 
made  available  to  every  Member  of  the 
House. 

Mr.    WICKERSHAM.     Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.    I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  facts  he  has  pre- 
sented are  correct.  Any  gentleman  who 
has  ever  been  to  California  will  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  gentleman's  stand. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  will 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  and  other  Members  that  every 
statement  contained  in  my  remarks  will 
be  taken  directly  from  the  hearings  be- 
fore either  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees of  the  House  or  the  Senate  or  the 
Poage  committee,  and  they  will  be  en- 
tirely factual. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  There  is  another 
point  that  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  in- 
clude in  his  statement  concerning  the 
implication  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  perhaps  this  particular 
project  is  of  benefit  only  to  a  very  small 
part  of  the  Nation.    I  hope  he  will  biing 


out  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  guayule 
program  not  only  on  that  particular  part 
of  the  country,  but  on  the  United  States 

a  c  Q  whole 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California,  in 
whose  district  this  project  originated, 
that  it  is  entirely  national  in  scope,  and 
that  our  concern  should  not  be  for  any 
particular  district  of  the  country  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  I  can- 
not share  the  evident  optimism  of  those 
who  think  the  war  will  end  soon  and  that 
we  will  have  all  the  crude  rubber  we  need 
in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  guayule, 
back  In  April  1941.  8  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

Frankly,  I  do  not  tec  how  any  of  ut  can 

look  Into  the  future  and  feel  confldent  of 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  rubber  from  tlie 
Dutch  Bait  Indies  or  British  Malaya,  in  vltw 
of  praatnt  world  conditions. 

A  year  later  our  supply  of  crude  rub- 
ber was  In  the  hands  of  the  Japs. 

How  then  can  the  gentleman  from 
Mlrtsourl  justify  the  statement— page 
6288: 

Wa  arc  naartng  the  closing  dajrs  of  the 
war.  Wa  art  going  to  have  all  tiia  crude 
rubber  we  will  naad  by  nasi  yaar. 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  simply  wish- 
ful thinking.  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct,  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  do  not  want  to  gamble  and  It  is 
very  evident  that  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  gamble  eltlier. 

In  support  of  Immediate  liquidation  of 
the  guayule  project,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1  expressed  the 
opinion — page  6288 — that  "every  dollar 
beyon'U  liquidation  being  put  into  it  from 
now  on  will  be  utterly  wasted."  Per- 
haps he  is  unaware  Hut  we  are  now  pay- 
ing not  less  than  6i;  cents  a  pound  for 
crude  rubber  from  apnth  America.  This 
price  Is  in  addition  to  the  sums  which 
previously  have  been  invested  in  the  pro- 
curement of  rubber  from  that  region. 
Testimony  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill 
for  1945 — page  574 — indicates  that  the 
estimated  cost  In  the  future  after  July  1, 
1944,  for  producing  rubber  from  pres- 
ently growing  guayule  over  the  optimum 
period  of  approximately  7  years  is  37 
cents  per  pound.  Furthermore  the  De- 
partment has  estimated  that  had  it  been 
necessary  to  process  all  pilantations  as 
soon  as  practicable  based  an  milling  ir- 
rigated shrub  at  the  age  of  2  years  and 
dry-land  shrub  at  the  age  of  3  years,  the 
estimated  cost  after  fiscal  year  1944  for 
rubber  so  produced  would  be  approxi- 
mately 52  cents  a  pound.  Surely  it  can- 
not be  contended  that  the  production  of 
crude  rubber  in  the  United  States  from 
now  on  would,  at  a  smsJler  cost  per 
pound  than  we  now  are  pa:,ring  for  crude 
rubber  imports  from  Soutli  America,  be 
a  waste  of  public  funds. 

In  speaking  of  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  Emergency  Rubber  Project  It  is 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  aggregate  expenditures 
are  $45.000,000— page  6361.    The  testi- 


mony shows  this  to  be  Incorrect.  It 
would  appear  that  had  the  chairman 
carefully  read  the  statements  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  as  printed 
on  page  14  of  the  Senate  committee 
hearings  on  the  1945  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation bill,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  estimated  total  investment  as  of 
June  30,  1944,  of  the  Emergency  Rubber 
project  is  $35,196,245,  and  of  this  sum 
$33,C49,331  is  estimated  as  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  guayule  project.  Is  not  the 
subcommittee  chairman  aware  that  total 
appropriations  for  the  Emergency  Rub- 
ber project  are  approximately  $45,000.- 
000;  that  the  funds  In  amount  of  $5.- 
420,000  approved  by  Congress  for  ex- 
penditure in  fiscal  year  1945  are  a  part 
of  the  $45,000,000  previously  appropri- 
ated? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tarver  1  further  states—page  6288— that 
the  most  optimistic  prediction  he  has 
heard  by  the  experts  Is  that  for  a  future 
expenditure  of  $6,000,000  annually  for 
7  years,  with  good  luck,  10,000  tons  of 
rubber  could  be  obtained  over  the  7-year 
period.  I  find  nothing  of  record  to  sup- 
port any  of  theie  assertions.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  14  of  the  recent  Strn- 
ate  subcommittee  hearings.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  14  of  the  recent  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  hearings.  I  refer  to 
the  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
of  which  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  Tarver]  Is  chairman  in  February 
1944  In  which  Mr.  Granger,  of  the  Forest 
Service,  stated— page  573: 

We  figure  that  counting  all  expenditures 
already  made  and  those  that  will  be  necessary 
to  be  made  and  giving  credit  to  the  residual 
value  or  the  wrecking  value  of  the  perma- 
nent improvements  and  credit  to  the  sale 
of  rubber  at  27  cents  a  pound,  we  would 
get  the  net  cost  of  the  rubber — that  Is,  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment— down  to  a  little  over  50  cents. 

He  added  that  the  program  was  based 
on  processing  the  rubber  over  a  period 
which  would  give  the  Government  the 
greatest  amount  of  rubber  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  If  it  had  to  be  done  more 
quickly,  then  the  cost  per  pound  would 
be  higher. 

The  program  about  which  Mr.  Granger 
was  talking  was  a  7-year  program  of 
closing  out  the  guayule  project  to  pro- 
duce an  estimated  24,000  to  29.000  tons 
of  rubber.  The  subject  is  further  dis- 
cussed in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee — page  222.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  the  basis  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tarver!  in  estimating 
a  total  expenditure  of  $80,000,000  to  pro- 
duce 10,000  tons  of  rubber  at  $1.75  per 
pound.  Testimony  before  the  Senate 
subcommittee  does  Indicate  that  if  the 
project  were  liquidated  in  fiscal  year  1945 
a  potential  supply  of  10,000  tons  of  rub- 
ber which  could  have  been  made  avail- 
able by  processing  the  guayule  shrub  in 
2  years,  if  the  emergency  demanded  it, 
would  be  lost.  However,  even  such  an 
emergency  program  would  not  bring  the 
total  expenditures  to  $80,000,000. 

It  would  appear  from  the  statement — 
page  6288 — of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  Mr.  Jeffers.  who  was  then 
Rubber  Director,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  emergency  rubber  project  should  be 


abandoned  for  the  time  being,  that  is.  In 
the  winter  of  1942-43;  that  land  should . 
be  returned  to  the  farmers  from  whom 
it  had  been  taken  by  purchase  or  lease; 
that  there  was  no  excuse  for  labor  that 
was  being  used  in  the  guayule  production 
project  and  the  machinery  which  was 
being  used  being  diverted  from  other 
uses  more  essential  to  the  war. 

In  the  winter  of  1942-43  Mr.  Jeffers, 
Rubber  Director,  did  indicate  that  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  reduce  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1944  below  the 
sum  required  for  maximiun  possible  ex- 
pansion in  that  year  for  which  plans 
were  being  formulated  In  response  to  the 
impetus  provided  the  guayule  project  by 
the  September  1942  report  of  the  Prcsi- 
dents  Rubber  Survey  Committee.  This 
was  done  to  permit  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  rubber  situation  by  the  Rub- 
ber Director  to  determine  more  accu- 
rately what  part  the  guayule  program 
should  play  In  the  rubber  program  of 
the  United  States.  However,  to  my 
knowledge  the  Rubber  Director  has  never 
indicated  that  he  believed  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  labor  that  was  being  used 
on  the  guayule  project  and  that  the 
machinery  being  used  on  the  project 
could  be  more  profitably  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops  Msential  to  the 
war  effort. 

I  win  draw  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  the  hear- 
ings of  March  1943  of  his  committee. 
On  page  604  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings there  Is  incorporated  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  the  President  with  reference  to  a 
downward  revision  of  the  financial  esti- 
mate for  the  emergency  rubber  project 
for  fiscal  year  1944.  In  part,  that  letter 
reads: 

Certain  important  changes  in  the  Depart- 
ment^ 

Department  of  Agriculture- 
emergency  rubber  program  for  fiscal  year  1944 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Rubber  Director, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  Is  now  recommended 
that  a  completely  new  estimate  in  the 
amount  of  $14,271,000  be  substituted  for  the 
original  estimate  of  $56,000,000  included  In 
the  Budget  for  that  year.  In  considering 
this  revision  the  Rubber  Director  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  believes  the  new  estimate 
should  cover  ( 1 )  nursery  and  field  operations 
at  about  the  present  level,  pending  his  de- 
termination, at  a  later  date,  regarding  the 
future  scope  of  the  entire  project;  and  (2) 
continuance  at  an  accelerated  rate  of  research 
Into  improved  extraction  methods,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  dereslnating. 

Several  months  later,  on  March  19, 
1943,  the  Rubber  Director  wrote  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  stating: 

The  present  outlook  of  the  rubber  situa- 
tion does  not  Justify  the  use  of  manpower 
for  nor  the  condemnation  or  use  of  further 
lands  now  needed  for  the  raising  of  food- 
stuffs. We  trust  that  this  supplies  you  with 
my  views  and  that  you  will  carry  out  the 
prograny  to  secure  the  maximum  yield  from 
such  redxKed  acreage. 

The  emergency  rubber  project  had 
under  lease  for  planting  at  that  time 
some  60,000  acres.  As  a  result  of  the 
Rubber  Director's  request  to  halt  fur- 
ther expansion,  all  unplanted  acreage 
which  would  accepted  by  the  farmer- 
owners  was  returned  to  them  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible,  and  implanted  acreage 
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which  eoald  not  be  returned  but  could 
be  leaaed  for  food  production  was  leased 
lor  that  purpose.  Only  the  remainder, 
which  could  not  be  returned  to  the  farm- 
ers or  which  could  not  be  subleased  for 
food  production  was  planted  to  guayule. 
As  ft  resiilt  of  further  consideration 
of  the  rubber  program  In  the  United 
States,  in  the  summer  of  1943.  the  Rub- 
ber Director  requested  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Institute  a  program 
of  guayule  production  which  would  pro- 
dooe  up  to  20,000  tons  of  guayule  rubber 
per  jear.  The  Department  of  Agrlc;il- 
ture  subsequently  submitted  a  deficiency 
estimate  to  the  Congress  in  the  latter 
put  of  calendar  jrear  of  1943,  asking  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  request  of  the 
Rubber  Director.  This  request  for  fxmds 
was  denied  by  the  House,  approved  by 
the  Senate,  but  the  House  conferees  re- 
fused to  yield  and  the  appropriation  was 
lost. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  at  no 
time  has  there  been  evidence  that  the 
Rubber  Director  wished  the  guayule  pro- 
ram  to  be  abaodoned  or  that  the  gua- 
srule  operations  were  not  suitable  excuse 
for  the  employment  of  labor  or  machin- 
ery. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TAivnl  states  that  it  is  significant  that 
after  the  guayule  procram  had  been  vu-- 
tually  abandoned  last  year,  the  officials 
decided  to  engage  in  a  different  sort  of 
activity;  that  is.  the  purchase  and  opera- 
tion of  300  experimental  plots  in  Cali- 
fornia. Texas.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 
This  statement  would  appear  to  Indicate 
that  prior  to  the  late  winter  of  1842-43. 
a  program  of  experimental  plots  had  not 
been  Instituted  in  the  several  States 
within  the  range  in  which  It  was  thought 
fuayvile  could  be  successfully  grown. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  such  a 
program  was  Instituted  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  initiation  of  the 
emergency  rubber  project  in  the  spring 
of  1943  and  that  the  establishment  of 
experimental  plots  throughout  the  prob- 
able guaytile  range  expending  from  Texas 
to  California,  was  a  regiUar  part  of  the 
program  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
guayule  operation.  In  order  that  the  proj- 
ect might  be  prepared  in  the  event  it 
were  neeeaaary  to  expand  field  planta- 
tions over  a  wide  geographical  area.  In 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  of 
which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tsivn]  is  chairman,  in  February  1944. 
It  was  stated  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Tasvib]  that  experimental 
plots  were  established  In  the  several 
States  of  the  Southwest  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  Rubber  Director  asiced  for  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  expansion  of  guayule 
plantings — page  577. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TaatD]  states — page  6289: 

Ptir  every  annual  capacity  prtxluctton  of 
SSO  tona  o<  rubber  you  will  have  to  provide 
an  additional  mUl  at  Um  cost  ot  •600.000. 

This  statement  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  construc- 
tion of  one  new  mill  in  fiscal  year  1945 
probably  wUl  not  in  that  year  produce 
more  than  SM  long  tons  of  rubber.  The 
reason  for  such  limited  production  la 
twofold,    nrst,  the  mill  can  be  operated 


only  a  portion  of  the  s  ear  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  constr  iicted  in  that  year. 
Second,  the  shrub  wliii  h  will  be  processed 
in  fiscal  year  1945  is  v  !ry  young  shrub  of 
relatively  small  rutber  content,  the 
youngest  shrub  It  is  possible  to  mill. 
Two-year-old  shrub  contains  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  ru  )ber.  As  guasmle 
shrub  grows  older  the  rubber  content  in- 
creases rapidly  and  t]  le  output  of  a  mill 
per  unit  of  time  va:  les  with  the  per- 
centage of  rubber  con  ained  in  the  shrub 
which  the  mill  process  ;s.  Utilizing  shrub 
4  or  5  years  old,  twii  e  as  much  rubber 
can  be  produced  per  day  in  a  mill,  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  which  2- 
year-old  shrub  will  pi  oduce.  The  asser- 
tion that  a  new  mill  is  necessary  for  every 
360  tons  of  annual  a  pacity  In  terms  of 
rubber,  obviously  is  erroneous.  Such 
would  be  the  case  f  only  2-year-old 
shrub  were  processed.  The  capacity  of  a 
mill  unit  Is  approximately  30  tons  of 
shrub  per  day.  The  jroductlon  of  rub- 
ber per  day  would  vary  from  about  2 Mi 
tons  to  more  than  5  t<  ns  depending  upon 
the  rubber  content  <f  the  shrub  being 
processed. 

The  gentleman  fr  >m  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  mentions  thit  the  subcommit- 
tee on  deficiencies,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, has  devoted  loni  study  to  the  mat- 
ter of  appropriation  i  for  the  guayule 
project  over  a  periot  of  2  years — page 
6288.  The  subcommit  «e  has  held  several 
hearings  in  Washing'  on.  In  contrast  a 
study  of  the  guayule  i  roject  in  deteil  has 
been  made  on  the  gr(  und  by  an  investi- 
gating subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  appointed  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  introduced  by  me  last  winter. 
This  committee  saw  t  le  field  operations, 
the  research  progranu ,  the  improvements 
that  have  been  constr  icted.  It  held  pub- 
lic hearings  at  which  ::alifomla  farmers, 
members  of  the  Califc  rnia  State  Guayule 
Committee,  scientists  oot  connected  with 
the  project,  and  otters  testified.  The 
members  of  this  bipartisan  committee 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  their 
testimony  may  be  f ou  ad  in  the  report  of 
the  hearings.  Thes;  gentlemen  were 
favorably  Impressed  with  the  project, 
with  the  accomplishrr  ents  they  observed, 
with  the  efficiency  of  <  peratlons,  with  the 
progress  and  application  of  research. 
These  gentlemen  api  trove  continuation 
of  the  present  guayu  e  program.  How- 
ever, the  chairmen  ot  both  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  i  ind  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Appropriations 
disagreed  with  the  fir  dings  and  opinions 
of  their  colleagues  fro  m  both  sides  of  the 
House  who  have  inv  sstigated  and  seen 
the  guasrule  project  <n  the  ground. 

The  gentleman  fram  Georgia  [Mr. 
Tabvu]  says  everytliing  that  can  be 
learned  about  making  rubber  from  gua- 
3mle  has  been  learn*  d.  I  would  refer 
him  to  the  members  o  '  the  special  inves- 
tigating committee  \  hom  I  have  just 
mentioned.  These  gei  itlemen  know  oth- 
erwise. They  have  seen  experiments 
now  under  way  poin:ing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  direct  sowing  of  guayule  seed  in 
the  field,  an  experime  at  conducted  with 
a  view  toward  eliminating  expensive 
guayule  nurseries.  Ipey  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  plant  breec  Ing  in  the  process 
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of  developing  more  vigorous  and  hardy 
j)lants,  the  success  of  which  would  great- 
ly increase  the  climatic  range  within 
which  guayule  might  be  grown.  They 
have  seen  experimental  production  of 
guayule  latex  from  which  a  superior 
grade  of  guajmle  rubber  can  be  produced. 
They  know  of  pollarding  experiments 
from  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  mow 
the  tojjs  from  guayule  shrub  one  or  more 
times  for  processing  before  eventually 
it  becomes  necessary  to  dig  the  shrub  in 
the  final  harvest.  They  have  seen  ex- 
periments to  recover  by-products  of  po- 
tential commercial  value,  the  recovery 
of  which  may  prove  profitable,  and  re- 
duce thereby  the  cost  of  rubber  produc- 
tion. Rather  are  the  possibilities  from 
further  guayule  research  considerable 
than  at  an  end. 

The  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  claims  that 
the  farmers  of  my  State  of  California 
have  not  been  interested  in  the  program 
as  at  present  it  is  carried  on.  Again  I 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  members  of 
the  special  guayule  investigating  com- 
mittee for  a  more  enlightened  opinion. 
Some  farmers  are  not  interested.  Many 
other  farmers  are  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  guayule  project  be  carried  on 
to  determine  whether  and  under  what 
circumstances  guajrule  may  profitably 
be  produced,  and  California  farmers 
from  the  guayule  areas  have  expressed 
themselves  as  not  In  favor  of  eliminating 
guayule  as  a  source  of  crude  rubber  that 
may  aid  In  meeting  the  emergency  needs 
of  this  country.  Even  those  uninterested 
in  guayule  as  a  normal  farm  crop  hold  to 
this  view. 

I  wish  to  draw  also  to  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee  the  report  of 
January  14,  1944,  of  the  California  State 
Guayule  Committee,  a  group  of  farmers 
appointed  by  tlie  Gorernor  of  that  State. 
Four  recommendations  were  made. 
They  are: 

1.  That  as  early  as  la  practical  the  activities 
of  Government  In  thla  project  be  limited  to 
determining  methods  for  the  production  and 
processing  of  rubber  from  guayule  on  a  prac- 
tical and  economic  basis;  and  to  the  con- 
ducting of  euch  research  and  experimental 
work  as  is  necessary  In  the  present  emer- 
gency for  future  emergencies  and  for  aiding 
In  establishing  a  new  peacetime  agricultural 
Indiistry  of  this  nature,  if  auch  proves  to  be 
economically  necessary  or  feasible. 

2.  That  the  Government  continue  to  carry 
on  the  present  project  in  as  economical  and 
orderly  manner  as  possible  and  that  during 
such  continuation,  as  rapidly  as  Is  practical 
the  growing  of  shrub  be  turned  over  to  In- 
dividual farmers:  and  the  processing  be 
turned  over  to  private  or  cooperative  enter- 
prise. 

As  It  la  now  estimated  that  by  the  fall  of 
1944  there  will  be  more  acreage  of  matured 
guayule  ready  for  harvesting  than  present 
faculties  can  process.  It  Is  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  the  emergency  rubber 
project  Immediately  establish  conuct  with 
one  or  more  of  the  leading  rubber  users  In  an 
endeavor  to  contract  with  them  for  the 
processing  of  shrub  now  being  grown.  This 
contract  to  be  entered  Into  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  company  will  use  every 
effort  to  develop  and  maintain  the  domestic 
production  of  guayule  rubber  in  the  future. 
Such  contract  not  to  be  entered  Into  with 
any  corporation  not  domestically  owned  and 
oontrolled. 


8.  That  since  all  land  leasee  now  held  by 
the  Department  of  Agrlculturt;  for  the  grow- 
ing of  guayule  were  negotiated  under  condi- 
tions and  economic  clrcumstences  very  dif- 
ferent than  exist  at  the  present  time,  or  may 
exist  in  the  future,  it  Is  reconunended  by 
the  conunlttee  that  owners  of  such  land  be 
given  option  to  renegotiate  such  leasee  at  the 
date  of  harvest  of  the  guayule  shrub  now 
growing  on  land  covered  by  taid  leases. 

4.  That  in  order  to  obtain  more  definite 
and  practical  Information  on  cultural  prac- 
tices and  costs  of  growing  guayule  by  Indi- 
vidual farmers  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriate  or  eanrark  sufficient 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  not  less  than 
13  50-acre  farms  scattered  properly  over  the 
guayule-growlng  area  Of  the  State,  on  which 
farmers  shall  be  encouraged  to  grow  guajrule 
at  a  stated,  guaranteed  payme  it  for  their  ef- 
forts, based  on  ultimate  rubber  produced. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  amcunt  of  rubber 
produced  on  these  experimental  farms,  if 
paid  for  at  the  present  price  being  paid  by 
the  Government  for  Mexican  i^ayule  rubber 
delivered  at  the  border,  would  require  a  sum 
of  approximately  $500,000.  The  committee 
desires  to  point  out  In  this  connection  that 
this  Is  not  a  request  for  the  Government  to 
give  the  farmers  any  money,  but  is  prl- 
marUy  ■  request  that  funds  be  earmarked 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  rubber 
when  and  If  it  is  produced.  The  committee 
feels  that  if  the  Government  is  wUUng  to 
pay  Mexican  producers  34  cents  per  pound.  It 
certainly  should  be  more  than  willing  to 
purchase  rubber  from  Amer.can  producers 
at  the  same  price.  The  committee  believes 
experience  to  date  has  definitely  proved  that 
California  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 
extremely  favorable  to  the  culttire  of  the 
guaytile  shrub. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  ap- 
proved by  the  California  State  Director 
of  Agriculture  and  by  the  Governor  in 
March  1944.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  concerning  the  guayule  project 
among  California  farmer;  even  as  be- 
tween Members  of  the  Congress.  But 
the  assertion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TAivnl  that  California 
farmers  are  not  Interested  is  an  all- 
inclusive  sweeping  statement  which  is 
not  a  correct  i>ortrayal  of  ;.he  facts. 

The  entire  guayule  project  is  another 
one  of  those  subjects  that  needs  more 
light  and  less  heat.    Let  there  be  light  1 


Short  Summary  of  Veterans'  Rifkts  and 
Benefits  Under  the  G.  I.  BUI  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PXNTraTt.VANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Monday,  June  19. 1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  lemarlts.  I  in- 
clude herewith  a  radio  talk  made  by  me 
over  station  WHP.  Harris  burg.  Pa.,  on 
June  18.  1944.  It  describ«s  the  impor- 
tant basic  legislation  Just  passed  by  the 
Congress  known  as  the  G.  I  bill  of  rights. 
I  feel  confident  that  it  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  keep  for  reference.  The  speech 
follows: 

The  conference  report  on  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights  passed  the  House  uharimously  and  is 


now  on  the  President's  desk.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  signed.  Even  if  not.  It  will  be 
passed  over  his  veto.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
a  abort  siunmary  of  Just  what  the  bill  does. 
Obviously,  time  does  not  permit  me  to  go 
Into  too  great  detail;  also,  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  set  forth  in  the  future  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  authorized  by 
the  act  will  develop  more  accurately  and 
more  specifically  theee  rights  and  also  the 
procedure  which  the  veteran  must  follow. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
this  closely  will  know,  in  general,  what  bene- 
fits accrue  to  him  or  her  under  thla  bill. 

KUcnnjTT 

In  order  to  be  eligible  the  general  rule  is 
that  a  man  or  woman  must  have  served  In 
the  active  forces  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or  any  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  during  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 10.  1940,  and  lasting  up  to  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  Svich  person  must  have 
served  for  a  period  cf  at  least  90  days,  or 
have  been  sooner  discharged  for  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty.  In  addition,  he  or 
she  must  have  been  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  ether  than  dishon- 
orable. No  distinction  is  made  between  en- 
listment and  induction. 

HOSPTTALIZATION   AND  CUUMS 

1.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  de- 
clared an  essential  war  agency,  and  entitled, 
second  only  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, to  priorities  on  personnel,  equipment, 
supplies,  and  materials.  Priorities  for  mate- 
rials are  also  given  to  any  State  institution 
built  or  to  be  built  for  the  care  or  hospitali- 
zation of  veterans.  These  provisions  are  ex- 
tremely Important.  In  practical  effect  they 
mean  that  the  minute  the  war  ends,  at  which 
time  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have  no  further 
pressing  need  for  suppPes,  then  the  veterans' 
hospitals  will  have  first  call  on  the  goods  on 
hand.  UntU  tliat  time  they  will  have  second 
call. 

a.  The  bill  orders  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion to  provide  additional  necessary  hospital 
facllitlet  and  authorises  arrangemenu  for 
the  mutual  use  of  hospitals,  etc.,  with  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  For  this  purpose  it  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  S600.000.000. 
These  hospitals  will  care  for  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities nonservlce  connected  as  well  as  those 
Incurred  in  service. 

8.  Peraonnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  be  placed  in  Army  and  Navy  dis- 
charge centers,  etc.,  to  adjudicate  disability 
claims  and  to  give  advice  as  to  their  rights 
and  benefits  to  aU  servlcemm  about  to  be 
discharged.  It  forbids  the  discharge  of  serv- 
icemen and  servicewomen  until  a  substan- 
tial part  of  their  pay  Is  ready  or.  If  disabled, 
until  adequate  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  filing  claims  for  benefits  provided. 

These  two  requirements  are  extremely 
Iielpful.  At  one  time  a  great  deal  of  need- 
less trouble  and  grief  was  caused  by  hasty 
releases,  leaving  the  veteran  more  or  leas 
stranded.  To  some  degree  this  has  aU  been 
remedied  by  the  cumulative  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual Congressmen,  including  myself, 
through  the  exertion  of  pressure  on  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  thereby  securing  this 
action  from  those  departments  of  their  own 
accord. 

4.  A  fxirther  clause  states  that  recognized 
veterans'  associations  shall  place  representa- 
tives at  the  various  discharge  centers  to  aid 
servicemen  about  to  be  released.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  V.  F.  W.,  the  D.  A.  V..  and 
other  similar  patriotic  organizations  are  ad- 
mirably equipped  to  do  this.  They  are  eager 
and  anxious  so  to  do.  They  have  been  do- 
ing this  Job.  They  can  now  be  of  even 
greater  help  In  the  future  than  in  the  past 
to  the  veterans  alx)Ut  to  leave  the  service 
and  reenter  civilian  life. 

6.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards  in  re- 
spect to  various  statements  against  his  own 


Interest,  and  with  respect  to  review  of  Irreg* 
ular  discharges. 

Docanoir 

1.  It  extends  the  right  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  service-Incurred  disabUltles  to 
those  who  served  during  the  period  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940,  to  December  0. 1941. 

a.  All  veterans  whose  education  was  In- 
terrupted or  Interfered  with  by  reason  of 
their  entrance  into  the  service  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  1  year's  education  at  any  school  or 
institution  of  his  own  choice  and  In  any 
subject  or  subjects  desired  for  which  he  or 
she  is  fitted.  He  must  start  the  course  not 
later  than  2  years  after  either  the  date  of  his 
discharge  or  the  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  Is  later. 

In  order  to  make  these  opportunities  widely 
available.  It  is  stipulated  that  anyone  who  Is 
under  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  or  she 
entered  the  service  "shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  bis  education  or  training  impeded  or 
delayed."  This  means  that  if  the  veteran  was 
under  25  when  inducted,  then  the  solid  pre- 
sumption will  be  that  this  did  cut  into  his 
education,  whether  or  not  he  waa  in  fact 
going  to  school  or  to  college  at  the  time.  If 
he  Is  over  29  then  he  or  she  must  show  that 
his  education  actually  was  Interrupted. 
However,  without  such  showing  any  person 
who  served  is  entiUed  to  a  refresher  or  re- 
training course  not  In  excess  of  1  year. 

8.  The  veteran  may  select  any  approved 
educational  institution  in  any  State  in  the 
Union  whether  he  resides  there  or  not.  An 
educational  or  training  Institution  is  defined 
to  include  all  public  or  private,  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  business  schools  and 
colleges,  scientific  and  technical  Institutions, 
vocational  schools.  Junior  colleges,  teachers^ 
colleges,  etc.,  and  also  technical  tralning-on- 
the-Job  schools.  It  amotmts  to  complete 
freedom  of  choice. 

Also,  an  employed  veteran  may  take  part* 
time  study  under  certain  rules. 

4.  The  training  shall  be  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  1  year,  but  It  may  be  extended  for 
another  3  years,  except  in  respect  to  refresher 
or  retraining  courses.  In  brief,  the  require- 
ment for  getting  the  additional  years  U  that 
the  student  fulfill  satlifactorlly  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  college  or  school  at 
which  he  la  studying.  However,  the  greatest 
length  of  time  which  anyone  can  spend  In 
college  will  be  the  length  of  his  or  her  service 
after  September  18.  liMO.  and  l>efore  the 
termination  of  the  war.  excluding  the  time 
spent  in  completed  courses  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  college  and  school  training  programs, 
as  modified  by  the  following  paragraph: 

Anyone  who  has  spent  90  days  in  the  Army 
(excluding  time  qjent  in  completed  Army  and 
Navy  college  training  programs)  Is  entitled  to 
1  year's  education.  Then  at  least  for  all  the 
time  over  and  above  this  8  months  he  Is  en- 
titled to  the  equivalent  amount  of  time  la 
Government-provided  education.  For  exam- 
ple, Private  John  Doe  hua  spent  1  year  in  the 
Army.  He  is  entitled  to  1  year's  education  in 
return  for  his  first  3  months'  service.  Assxmi- 
Ing  he  has  satisfactorily  passed  his  cotirse, 
then  he  is  entitled  to  at  least  9  months'  mors 
training  to  match  the  9  months'  service  over 
and  above  the  year  secured  to  him  by  virtue  of 
the  first  90  days'  service.  In  discussing  this 
matter  with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  I 
find  that  it  may  be  that  Private  John  Doe 
under  this  Illustration  may  get  the  full  12 
months  In  addition  to  the  12  months  given 
him  by  virtue  of  his  first  90  days'  service,  or  a 
total  of  2  years'  education  in  rettim  for  1 
year's  service.  There  Is  a  question  of  legal 
construction  involved  here  that  has  not  as 
yet  been  decided.  If  John  Doe  has  spent  3 
years  In  the  service,  then  he  can  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount.  1.  e..  4  years  of  education. 

8.  The  Administrator  pays  the  Institution 
the  tuition  and  also  the  laboratory,  library, 
health,  infirmary,  and  similar  fees.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  for  books,  supplies,  and 
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equipment.  Bowerer.  the  total  of  such  pay- 
menu  shall  not  exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary 
■chool  year. 

While  pursulns  a  oourte  of  education  or 
trainlag  tte  reteran  will  also  be  paid  a  sub- 
■le>«nre  aOawtDce  of  $50  per  month  if  with- 
out •  dependent,  or  $73  per  moDth  if  he  has 
m  dependent.  Any  sums  paid  to  the  veteran 
la  apprentice  schools,  etc.,  for  work  done  will 
be  ptoportlonately  deducted. 


Any  eligible  veteran  within  3  years  after 
■eparatlon  from  the  serrice  or  3  years  after 
tennlnatlon  of  the  war.  whichever  Is  later, 
laaj  apply  for  a  guarantee  by  the  Admln- 
"letrator  of  not  to  exceed  SO  percent  of  the 
loan  or  loans  for  specified  purposes,  pro- 
Ttded  that  the  aggregate  amount  guaran- 
teed shall  not  exceed  $3,000.  For  example. 
If  the  veteran  borrows  $5,000  or  $10,000  he  will 
get  only  $3,000  guaranteed.  If  be  borrows 
$3,000.  then  he  wUl  have  only  $1,500  giiar- 
•nteed  (SO  percent  of  $3,000). 

Interest  on  the  guaranteed  part  at  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  gives  the  vet- 
eiran  more  chance  to  get  started.  The  loans 
shall  run  for  not  more  than  30  years  at  not  to 
exceed  4  percent  Intereet.  The  loans  to  be 
guaranteed  may  be  made  by  private  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations,  or  by  governmental 
agencies  and  governmental  corporations.  Zn 
ooaaMtlon  with  governmental  loans,  there 
•!•  $wtaln  other  liberalising  reaturce. 

2.  The  apeclfled  punxMee  for  which  loan* 
Mm  be  BMde  are:  (a)  The  purchase  or  con« 
■ilMtHuu  a  taooMe.  or  repairs  to  then,  or  to 
ytf  detlaquMit  taMs  on  a  home,  (b)  Tbe 
of  a  farm,  farm  eqiilpoMsit,  Uve- 
aad  for  repairs  on  farms,  (c)  Tbe 
at  a  business,  businee*  pr^»erty, 
$qttlpinent,  to  be  ueed  In  a  gainful 
X  bop*  that  this  will  surt  many 
vvtcraaa  on  the  roau  to  beeoming  suooeseful 
■naU  buetneesBen  and  o  a  revival  of  small 
buelneH  In  this  eouatrj. 

Tb$  loans  muet  be  approted  $nd  tbe  act 
»t$  out  the  broad  eUndarde  to  govern  the 
▼*t«r$u'  Admlalatrator  in  ble  d«eielons  a*  to 
wbettoer  or  not  to  approve.  In  general,  tbey 
•re  tbo  same  that  any  lending  institution 
would  apply:  (•)  that  the  proeeede  be  used 
for  the  purpoee  requested:  (b)  that  the  prop- 
erty vlU  be  useful  and  necessary:  (c)  that 
tbe  ability  and  experience  of  the  veteran  and 
the  conditions  under  which  he  proposee  to 
pursue  sxich  occupation  are  such  that  there  is 
a  reaaonable  likelihood  tMt  he  will  succeed, 
and  (d)  that  the  price  paid  doee  not  exceed 
a  reaeonable  normal  value  sa  determined  by 
^oper  appraisal. 

In  the  case  of  homes,  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  payments  must  bear  a  proper 
relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and  antici- 
pated Inoome  and  expenses. 

KMruynrart 

Itie  reemployment  provisions  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  now  in  effect.  A 
veterans'  employment  representative,  who 
ahall  be  a  veteran,  is  attached  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  In  each  State.  He 
will  help  to  get  Jobs,  give  Information,  etc. 
This  is  substantially  what  Bill  Cgenintz  la 
now  doing  so  well  in  Pennsylvania  at  pres- 
ent. It  should  be  noted  that  the  veteran  has 
other  emplo3rment  rights  under  the  Selective 
BBTfte*  Act  and  other  laws  passed  by  the 


ALLOW  AIVCBS 

1.  BIglble  veterans  who  are  unemployed 
•ra  entitled  to  receive  under  certain  condl- 
unemployment  compensation  at  the 
of  $20  per  week  for  a  maximum  of  63 
within  a  5-year  period  immediately 
following  the  termination  of  hoetlUtles.  The 
unemployment  must  begin  within  S  years 
after  discharge  or  the  end  of  the  war.  whlch- 
ewvr  la  later.  A  proportionate  amount  may 
be  paid  to  the  partially  employed  who  re- 


ceive lees  than  $30 
by  the  act  plus  $3 — $38 
The  allowance  for  a 
that  part  of  the  wages 
tlally  unemployed  for 
excess  of  $3  (figured  to 
multiple  of  $1  where  11 
even).    Thus.  If  the 
you  subtract  $3  from  the 
then  subtract  the  $7 
weekly  payment  for 
$1S.    Stated  conversely, 
the   amount  earned  In 
during  the  week. 

3.  A  claimant  will 
leaves  suitable  work 
charged  for  misconduct 
suitable  work  when 
to  attend  an  available 
and  also  in  certain 
pages  are  caused  by 
If  he  Is  participating 

8.  Provision  is  made 
erans  engaged  in  a 
slon,  etc.     If  his  net 
lees    than    $100  in    thi 
month,  he  can  recelv( 
tween  $100  and  his 
month.    This  provision 
security  law  and,  so  far 
vation  in  our  law.    It 
prising  veterans  to 

4.  Where  a  claimant 
or  State  benefit,  a 
is  made  In  his  allowaiMt 
have  rights  under  two 
tlons  of  this  set  can  on: 
proportionate  amount. 


allov  ance  per  week  given 


4e«k  will  be  $30  less 
payable  to  the  par- 
week  which  Is  in 
the  nearest  highest 
does  not  come  out 
Is  earning  $10, 
$10,  leaving  $7.    Tou 
the  $20,  and  his 
would  be 
t  Is  $23  per  week  less 
partial  emplojrment 


siich 


ve  eran 


ti  om 


res  d  justment 


offe  ed 


casBs 


lis; 


become 


<r 


disqualified   If  he 

vfiluntajrUy  or  is  dis- 

If  he  falls  to  accept 

to  him  or  refuses 

tree  training  course; 

where  work  stop- 

labbr  disputes,  but  only 

tl  ereln. 

Jar 


trade 


n(t 


self-employed  vet- 
business,  prcfes- 
eamlngs   have   been 
previous    calendar 
Uie  difference  be- 
earnings  for  such 
is  not  in  oiu:  social- 
I  know,  is  an  Inno- 
ihould  enable  enter- 
self-employed. 
Reives  other  Federal 
propprtionate  adjustment 
Also,  veterans  who 
more  different  sec- 
receive  the  fair  and 


Anyone  receiving  an  r  money  under  this 
title  with  Intent  to  defrfud  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or 
more  than  1  year  or  both, 
applies  to  anyone  maklt  i  a  false  statament  or 
nurepreeantatlon.  An  rone  knowingly  ac- 
cepting an  allowance  tc  which  be  is  not  en- 
titled shall  be  incllglbl  i  to  rsceivs  any  fur- 
ther allowances  of  any  dnd  under  this  title. 
As  to  other  fraudulent  ilalms  under  thie  act 
tba  gtneral  penal  statu  *s  will  be  applicable. 

Many  veterans,  or  th4  ir  families,  will  want 
additional  Information  on  various  parts  of 
this  program.  The  Vet  rans'  Administration 
Is  the  source  of  all  aul  tiorltatlve  rtillngs  on 
this  and  similar  vetenns'  laws.  If  anyone 
feels  that  It  would  be  h  ilpful  to  have  me  get 
in  touch  with  the  Veurans'  Administration 
In  behalf  of  himself  (ir  others,  |ust  write 
your  Congressman,  J(  mr  C.  KtnrxR..  at 
either  4S9  Old  House  C  fflce  Building.  Wash- 
ington 35,  D.  C,  or  to  2  D  South  River  Street, 
Harrtsburg.  Pa.  If  you  prefer,  telephone  me 
at  4-8350  on  the  HanLsburg  exchange.  If 
I  am  not  there,  my  i  ecretary,  Mrs.  Rlch- 
Ings.  will  take  your  x  lessage  and  forward 
it  on  to  me  or  arrar  ge  an  appointment. 
She  may  very  probably  be  able  to  help  you, 
herself.  Both  Mrs.  Rl  -hings  in  Harrisburg 
and  Miss  Oamey  In  V  ashington  have  had 
much  experience  in  thl  i  work.  All  three  of 
us  find  it  a  real  and  ^reat  pleasure  to  do 
anything  possible  for  tbe  boys  and  girls  In 
the  servicee  and  for  tielz  loved  ones  back 
home. 


Aaeiicaa  Leafve  fo '  a  Free  Palestiiie 


EXTENSION  O  ?  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHA  \D  P.  GALE 

or  MXNIttSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  I  £PR£8ENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jun  t  23.  1944 

Mr.  OALE.    Mr.  8i  «aker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  aiy  remarks  In  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  June  15,  1944,  issue  of  Answer 
magazine: 

Amxbican  Lxacus  ro*  s  Fais  Palbruvs 

At  Its  first  formal  meeting  May  24,  the 
sponsoring  committee  of  the  American 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine,  representing  a 
cross  section  of  influential  Americans,  estab- 
lished Itself  as  an  organization  to  support 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  which 
aeeks  a  seat  on  the  council  of  the  United 
Nations,  an  Independent  army  on  the  battle- 
field, and  the  creation  of  a  free  Palestine. 

Meeting  at  the  home  of  MaJ.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  L.  Schwamm,  1046  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  the  American  League  pledged  to 
mobilize  American  public  opinion  behind  the 
liberation  movement  and  to  enroll  millions 
of  members  to  support  the  program  of  Its 
organization.  The  newly-formed  league, 
with  headquarters  at  11  West  Forty-second 
Street.  New  Tork  City,  has  a  general  spon- 
soring committee  of  479  members. 

An  Interim  executive  committee  was 
elected  by  the  sponsoring  committee  yester- 
day. Permanent  ofBcers  will  be  chosen  at  a 
congress  to  be  convened  by  the  American 
League  in  September,  tha  exact  date  to  be 
set  later. 

Serving  on  the  executive  committee  are: 
Senator  James  M.  Tunnell;  Repreeentatlvea 
WUl  Rogers,  Jr..  and  Andrew  L.  Somen; 
Assemblyman  Robert  J.  Crews:  Konrad  Ber- 
ooviel.  Louis  Bromfleld.  Lester  Cohen, 
Prances  Ounther,  May  Lewis,  Curt  Rlees, 
Russell  Oordon  Carter,  Lion  Feuchtwanger. 
■mil  Lengyel.  Lawrence  Upton,  and  Lyon 
Mearson,  authors:  Jo  Davidson,  sculptor; 
WiUiam  Auerbacb-Lery,  painter;  Stella  Adler, 
actress;  Erie  Oodal  and  Arthur  Bayk,  artista; 
Sterling  North,  literary  orltic;  Dr.  Manfred 
Sakel,  psychiatrist;  Harry  Louis  Selden, 
editor:  Ma].  Harvey  L.  Schwamm,  Nathsa 
Oeorg*  Herwitt,  Irving  TalUl,  Rabbi  Baructa 
ftablnowlta,  Betty  Kaana,  Albert  A.  Bauer, 
Un.  Rose  Coben.  Al«i  WUf,  and  Frlad* 
Ziiaaerman. 

nn  vom  or  ASonoA  socLAiM*  ma  tSAoui 
Reproduced  here  are  some  of  the  met- 
■ages  sent  by  leading  Americana  In  response 
to  the  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  sponsoring  committee: 

aaraasxjrrATtvi  wnx  aooms,  n. 

I  think  that  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  Is  one  of 
the  most  wholesome  signs  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  of  post-war  solutions 
of  age-old  problems.  I  believe  Its  claims  are 
Just,  its  philosophy  sound.  It  is  the  sensible, 
rational  answer  both  to  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem and  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism. 

Peter  H.  Bergson,  with  whom  I  have  woilced 
for  a  long  time.  Is  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  tireless  energy,  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship. It  is  men  of  this  type  who  will,  I  hope, 
be  leading  figures  in  the  post-war  world. 

The  American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine 
Is  formed  In  the  finest  traditions  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  trust  millions  of  Americans  of  all 
national  descents  and  creeds  will  give  it 
their  whole-hearted  support.  Good  luck. 
Representative  Wnx  RoGxas,  JT. 

BXN  HXCHT 

Peteb  Bsaosoiv, 

Hebrew  Committee  National  Liberation: 
Zionism  as  a  political  force  is  as  dead  as 
the  projects  of  Montezuma.  The  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  would 
have  been  welcomed  by  Messrs.  Herzl  and 
Nordau  as  an  exhuberant  step  forward.  The 
Jewish  cause  has  been  too  long  under  the 
domination  of  people  by  Stephen  Wise  and 
his  fellow  Jewish  foeslls.  What  the  Jews 
need  most  Is  a  high  wind  to  blow  these  ossi- 
fied poUticos  out  of  their  placee.  They  are 
the  dust  that  has  gathered  over  a  lost  cp.use. 
I  hope  that  out  of  the  storm  you  raise  will 
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come  the  young  and  noble  leridei-shlp  that  the 
Hebrews  of  Europe  deserve,  ir  you  are  in 
need  of  a  constituent  here  Is  mf  vote. 

Ben  Hecht. 

xxpkxsentattvk  kichaao  t>.  calk 
Retel:  Regret  Inability  to  attend  press  con- 
ference, statement  as  follows:  "After  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  after  years  of  hope,  toll, 
struggle  and  irrepressible  spirt  the  Jewish 
homeland  must  not  be  lost  in  the  post-war 
era.  Palestine  must  fiourish  under  Jewish 
direction  and  Jewish  control." 

Richard  P.  Gale, 
Member  of  Congress. 

RXPRESENTATrVK  CEORCX  O.  RADOWSKI 

A  free  and  democratic  Je^xish  common- 
wealth must  be  our  goal  and  an  accomplished 
fact  when  this  war  is  over.  The  Jewish  people 
have  furnished  no  Quislings  or  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nation).  Much  Jew- 
ish blood  has  been  shed  all  ovtr  the  world  to 
fight  Nazis  and  tyranny.  Tlie  democratic 
cause,  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom 
requires  the  reestabltshment  ol  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  In  their  ancient  homeland.  Palestine 
should  now  have  representatloa  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  United  Nations  and  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  form  its  own  division  on  the 
battlefields, 

Ocoact  a.  S/kDOWSXT, 

Member  of  Congrets. 

OKoaox  a.  ois 
Am  heartily  In  favor  of  free  Palestine  as 
should  be  a  nation  and  hotae  for  Jewish 
people  as  I  expressed  In  my  article  in  Jewish 
Porum  late  last  year.  Many  v  ar  veterans  of 
all  societies  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
same. 

Oac.  ■.  On, 
Pa»t  National  frttident  aiA  Past  Na-' 
tlonal  Historian  Philipptns  and  China 
Vettrans  Eighth  Army  Corps  National 
Assoeiation. 

MAJ,  oatf,  ocoBoi  a.  DtiicAir 
During  recorded  history  dlferent  drillaa- 
tlon  and  crseds  bsve  obtalhed  leadership  in 
the  world  as  of  Bgypt,  Persia.  Crete,  and 
Rome  only  to  pass  Into  oblivion.  JswUb 
raoe  is  the  only  one  to  survlie  in  languagt, 
history,  and  rsUglon.  Theli  religion  has 
furnished  the  background  cf  Christianity 
and  so-called  civilisation  of  today.  Now 
the  Jews  are  scattered  over  <:he  world  and 
are  again  the  subject  of  perstscutlon.  They 
ask  but  little  from  our  dominant  nations, 
A  free  Palestine  and  opport\mlty  to  buUd 
again  as  a  nation.  The  United  Nations  and 
Christianity  should  give  them  this. 
Oeokge  B.  OnircAN, 
Major  General,  Retired. 

Bxaaop  r.  a.  m'slwaim 
Support  alms  of  league  for  free  Palestine, 
including  representation  both  in  councils  of 
United  Nations  and  on  battlefields. 

Bishop  F.  A.  McElwain. 

aUSSELL  COROOH  CARTXa 

Please  list  me  as  an  enthusiastic  support- 
er of  the  alms  of  tbe  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine.  The  Hebrew  CoimcU  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  should  take  Its  place  now 
as  a  sovereign  nation  among  the  United  Na- 
tions. Her  people  deserve  the  privilege  of 
maintaining  an  army  on  the  battlefield 
against  the  common  enemy.  We  don't  want 
further  promises,  we  want  fulfillment. 

RUSSEIX   OOBOON   Caktxb. 

UON   rETTCBTWANGXB 

If  there  Is  one  demand  self  evident  with- 
in this  scope  of  the  war  alms  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  it  is  a 
free  Palestine  and  the  representation  of  such 
a  free  Palestine  in  the  councils  and  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  United  Nations.  Not  only 
would  the  foundation  of  such  a  free  Pales- 
tine be  the  obvlovis  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  all  over  the  world  it  would  also  be 


a  symptom  showing  that  the  war  aims  of 
the  United  Nations  as  far  as  these  have  been 
given  shape  in  the  declaration  of  responsible 
statesmen  are  more  than  words.  The  founda- 
tion of  a  free  Palestine  would  thiu  fortify 
the  confidence  of  the  friends  of  the  United 
Nations  In  the  honesty  of  their  Intentions  it 
would  disperse  the  suspicions  of  the  doubt- 
ers and  that  shorten  the  war. 

Lion  Feuchtwances. 

SRwm  piscAToa 
Impossible  to  attend  24th.  As  I  under- 
stand It.  all  United  Nations  will  be  made  up 
of  free  people  therefore  why  should  not  the 
free  people  of  Palestine  have  a  free  nation. 
A  free  Palestine  to  participate  in  a  post-war 
councU  of  free  nations. 

ERWIN   PiSCATnL 
GRACE  MOOHX 

Deeply  regret  cannot  be  present  today  but 
I  extend  every  good  wish  for  every  success 
that  this  league  desires  for  I  as  an  artist  who 
appreciate  the  contribution  to  art  that  has 
been  made  through  the  generations  by  the 
Jewish  people  feel  so  deeply  the  need  for 
world  wide  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  all  yo\ir  present  and  future  objectives  and 
offer  my  cooperation  In  any  way  needed. 

Okace  Mooax. 

erXXtlMO  MORTB 

Am  in  complete  sympathy  with  your  de- 
sire to  have  the  Jews  of  this  stricken  planet 
represented  both  at  the  peace  table  and  in 
the  batUefleld. 

SnaLixo  North. 

toon  DOWIINO 

X  pray  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine  will  be  successful  and  that  through 
its  efforts  those  governments  responstbls  for 
the  present  deplorable  situation  in  Palestina 
will  awaken  and  ceass  tuing  Palestine  as  a 
political  football.  Of  course  Paleetlne  should 
sit  with  the  allied  councils  and  Palestltie 
should  be  allowed  to  have  its  own  army  and 
anything  else  that  will  help  and  strengthen 
a  soraljr  abused  peopU.    Sincerely  yours. 

Bdob  Dowumo. 

fcoot  wood 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  would  say  am 
surs  an  American  league  for  a  free  Palestine 
is  close  to  the  heart  of  many  thoughtful  peo- 
ple while  I  fsel  sure  there  is  good  in  such  a 
league  I  myself  am  not  well  enough  informed 
to  make  a  public  statement  for  press  release 
on  BO  controversial  a  question.  However  you 
have  my  best  wishes. 

PnOT  WOOD. 
JTTUAN  8TRXXT 

Whether  In  present  state  of  world  affairs 
it  is  feasible  or  wise  to  press  for  free  Pales- 
tine representation  in  councils  of  United 
Nations  and  on  battlefield.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  judge.  I  do,  however,  feel  strongly  that 
If  any  people  have  rightful  and  ancient  claim 
to  any  territory  whatever,  the  Jewish  people 
have  such  claim  to  Palestine  and  that  this 
claim  should  be  recognized  at  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment. 

JXTLIAN  STRXCT. 
JAMXS  KEARNXT,  JR. 

Proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  free  Pales- 
tine demands  Immediate  attention  to  take 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  military  and 
economic  contribution  towards  speeding  vic- 
tory and  stabilizing  the  post-war  peace  which 
can  be  made  by  the  Jews  from  all  the  world 
who  have  settled  in  Palestine. 

jAMXS  KEARNXT.  Jr.. 

The  Times  Newspapers. 

M.  J.  VIRTUE 

Regret  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  on 
the  24th  but  you  know  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  further  the  ends  of  the 
league.  I  think  you  should  be  granted  rep- 
resentation in  councU  of  United  Nations  and 


the  league  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  representation  on  the  battlefield.  I  want 
you  to  feel  that  I  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
league  in  every  direction  so  that  Its  pur- 
poses and  objectives  wlU  be  known.  If  there 
is  any  way  I  can  help  don't  hesitate  to  call 
on  me. 

R.  J.  Vnrruc, 
Publisher,  Erie  Dispatch -Herald. 

nXD  A.  SXATON 

Every  reason  common  decency,  fair  Inter- 
national dealings,  soimd  statesmanship 
dictate  support  of  aimc  of  league  to  gain 
for  Free  Palestine  representation  In  oouncUs 
of  United  Nations  and  on  battlefield.  All 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed 
should  back  that  objectl^'e  to  the  limit.  Any 
lack  of  fairness  with  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
the  world  would  be  shameful  and  a  practi- 
cally Irredeemable  blot  en  history,  and  body 
blow  to  hopes  of  fair  pntctical  settlement  of 
the  peace  after  the  war. 

Frxd  a.  Ssaton. 
Publisher,  the  Tribune, 

Hastings,  Nebr, 


Medical  Care  for  WiTei  and  CluldrM  off 
Serrkemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  rtHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSINTATIVIt 
Tuesday,  June  20, 1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
1043  CongfeM  appropriated  large  lumg 
for  grants  to  the  sex'eral  States  to  aid 
those  States  In  using  their  facilities  to 
carry  out  the  emergency  maternity  and 
Infant  care  program  known  as  E.  M.  L  C. 
Just  recently,  In  1044,  an  additional  large 
sum  was  provided.  This  program  and 
these  appropriations  have  had  my  con- 
sistent strong  support.  I  know  that  this 
is  a  service  which  must  be  given  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  men  in  our 
armed  forces  and  that  they  are  entitled 
to  receive  it. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  administration  is 
under  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  include  here- 
in extracts  from  an  article  by  Dr.  Paul 
Dodds,  the  director,  giving  an  outline  ol 
its  operation: 

1.  WHO  IS  XUGIBLX  rOR  CAREf 

Any  woman  living  in  this  State,  regardless 
Of  legal  residence  or  financial  status,  whose 
husband  (living,  deceased,  or  missing  In  ac- 
tion) at  the  time  of  application  is  an  enlisted 
man  of  the  foiuth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh 
pay  grades  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard.  Similarly  any  sick  infant 
under  1  year  of  age  whose  father  is  an  en- 
listed man  as  described  above. 

2.    WHAT     SERVICES     ARE    OrmEDt 

a.  Maternity  care  by  physicians. 

b.  Hospitalization  of  maternity  patients,  if 
recommended  by  the  Fhjrslcian. 

c.  Care  of  sick  Infants  by  physicians. 

d.  Hospitalization  of  sick  Infants,  If 
recommended   by  physicians. 

As  the  program  develops,  and  if  ftinds  are 
available,  it  is  expected  that  the  foUowing 
additional  services  can  be  authorized;  con- 
sultation,    nursing,    ambulance,    expensive 
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major  olaitAtiie  op«ratlc»u  and  traos- 


S.   aOW  B  AfTUCATIOM   UAOEt 

Hm  vt2«  fills  tn  an  application  fonn  and 
takaa  It  to  the  pbyaiclan  of  her  choice:  tha 
phjralctan  eompletaa  tha  form,  reqxiestlng  au- 
thcrlBktkm  of  aanrleaa.  Tha  patient  then 
form  to  tha  PannajlTanla  Depart- 
Haaltti.  >UMau  of  Matamal  and 
Child  Health.  Barriaburg- 

4.  esmaAi.  ntromMATtom 

A  plan  for  thla  program  was  approved  by 

Ika    Unltad    Mataa   Children'*    Bureau,  on 

ibar  ao.  IMS.  and  payment  cannot  be 

for  awlOM  randcrad  prior   to   that 

ata. 

Tha  program  prorMaa  for  hoapltal  ward 
osily  and  paymant  made  by  tha 
Department  of  Health  may  not 
be  OMd  aa  part  payment  for  aemlprlvata  at 
private  room  aervlce. 

Boapltal  Insurance  may  be  tiaed.  tn  which 
eaaa  the  i^yelclan  only  will  receive  payment 
fKm  tha  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health. 

Initial  hoapltal  authorization  for  a  ma- 
tanUty  patient  la  10  daya  and  for  a  sick  In- 
ftolt  It  Is  31  days.  If  further  hospitalization 
to  naoaHwy,  It  may  ba  requeated. 


Hirtia  Diet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH 

or  MSW  TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSBMTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoBD,  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  general  executive 
board  of  the  Junior  Order  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  expressing  regret  on  the 
decision  of  the  Honorable  Mastim  I>ixs 
to  decline  to  run  for  reelection  to  Con- 


Tbe  resolution  follows: 
Whercaa  the  Intended  retirement  at  tha 
ibla  Maarof  Diis  from  public  life  In 
next,  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea 
and  tha  truly  American  people  will  loae  their 
moat  vigorous  crusader  for  American  Ideals; 
azKl 

Whcreaa  thooaands  of  American  citizens. 
z«sardlaaa  of  political  afflllatlon.  look  with 
admiration  upon  hla  indefatigable  seal  in 
itlng  down  the  enemies  of  our  country: 
ba  It 

,  That  thla  general  executive  board 
with  Ita  aflUlatrd  Statca  of  the  Junior  Order 
XTultad  American  liechanlca.  Inc..  and  the 
fraternal  patriotic  Americans  consisting  of 
upward  of  265.000  members.  In  thirty-fourth 
annual  seaalon.  met  and  ezpraaaed  regret  at 
his  decision  to  return  to  privata  life:  and  be 
It  further 

That  the  Secretary  ba.  and  to 
taatrueted  to  convey  to  Congrcaaman 
MMTOf  Dna  in  bahalt  of  tha  memberahlp  of 
oar  aarkKia  organizationa  the  best  wishes 
far  a  ^wedy  lecovery  to  health,  suooeaa  in 
all  of  hto  undertakings  and  an  early  return 
to  public  life:  and  be  it  further 

Jtaaolaad,  Haat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
•eat  «•  tha  ■ooorable  MACxm  Dm  and  be 
to  tba  pubUe 


Benefits  for  War  Veta  tat  Granted  Under 
Scrrkemen's  Readja4ment  Act  •£  1944 


EXTENSION  Ol 


REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OT  MICHIGAN 

IN  IHZ  HOUSE  OF  B  EPR£SENTATIV£S 

Fridav.  Jum  >.  23.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  1  [r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  marks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  lesire  to  present  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  benefits 
granted  to  veterans  o '  World  War  No.  2 
under  the  provisions  <  f  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of    944. 

Title  I  of  the  law  ai  thorlzes  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  care  and  trei  tment  of  veterans 
for  nonservice  dlsabU  ties  or  diseases,  as 
well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases  in- 
curred In  the  service. 

The  rights  of  veteri 
two  specific  sections 
read  as  follows: 


th) 


lay. 


reat  y 


No  person  ahall  be 
from  active  duty  In 

his  certificate  of  discharge 
active  duty  and  final 
portion  thereof,  are  n 
or  to  his  next  of  kin  or 
and  no  person  shall  be 
from  active  service  on 
until  and  unless  he  has 
compensation,  pension. 
be  filed  with  the  Veterai^ 
haa  algned  a  statement 
plained  to  him  the 
Prorlded.  That  this 
elude  Immediate  transfer 
cUlty  for  necessary  ho 
the  discharge  of  any  person 
sign  such  claim  or 
further.  That  refusal  or 
ahall  be  without  prejudice 
veteran  may  subsequeni  ly 


dscharged  or  releaaed 


rigtt 


section 


stat4  ment : 


And— 


arm  Kd 


No  person  In  the 
quired  to  sign  a 
relating  to  the  origin, 
vation  of  any  dlaeaae  a 
and  any  such  statemen 
terest  signed  at  any 
void  and  of  no  force 


anl 

Veterans  are  furth  t  protected  by  the 
right  of  review  in  ca<  es  of  irregular  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service: 

First.  There  may  b ;  review  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Vetera  is'  Affairs  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  pen  on  at  the  time  of 
committing  an  ofTeise  was  insane,  in 
event  of  which  deten  aination  benefits  to 
which  such  person  uould  otherwise  be 
entitled  shall  not  be  forfeited. 

Second.  Except  in  cases  of  separation 
by  sentence  of   general   court   martial. 


IS  are  protected  by 
the  act,  and  these 


armed  forcea  imtil 
or  release  from 
or  a  substantial 
for  delivery  to  him 
legal  representative; 
discharged  or  released 
iccount  of  dlsabUity 
executed  a  claim  for 
yr  hospitalization,  to 
Administration,  or 
that  he  has  had  ex- 
to  file  such  claim: 
shall   not  pre- 
to  a  veterans'  fa- 
care,  nor  preclude 
who  refuses  to 
And  provided 
Failure  to  file  a  claim 
to  any  right  tha 
assert. 


forces  shall  be  re- 

of  any  nature 

ncurrence,  or  aggra- 

Injury  he  may  have. 

against  his  own  in- 

sball  be  null  and 

eSect. 


state  nent 


til  ae 


any  enlisted  man  or 


review  by  an  authorl:  led  board  to  deter 


mine  the  correctness 
dismissaL 

Third.  Any  officer 
to  inactive  status  witiiout  pay  may  like- 


wise have  a  review 


board  to  determine  h  s  retirement  rights. 
Under  first  and  th  rd,  above,  the  ap- 
plication lof  review  i  lust  be  filed  within 


officer  may  have  a 


of  his  discharge  or 
retired  or  released 


by  an  authorized 


16  years  after  disciiarge  or  dismissal 
from  service  or  within  15  years  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  whichever  Is 
later. 

Title  n  of  the  act  provides  for  educa- 
tional benefits;  title  m.  for  loans  for  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  homes, 
farms,  tmd  business  property;  title  IV, 
for  employment  service;  and  title  V  for 
readjustment  allowances  for  veterans 
who  are  unemployed. 

BjonauTT  roa  bsncfits 

In  general,  to  be  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  act: 

First.  The  veteran  must  have  served 
in  the  armed  forces  for  at  least  90  days, 
imless  sooner  discharged  for  a  disability 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Second.  His  service  must  have  been 
during  the  period  beginning  September 
16,  1940,  and  ending  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

Third.  His  discharge  from  active  serv- 
ice must  have  been  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

While  benefits  are  provided  Immedi- 
ately for  those  who  have  been  discharged 
from  service,  the  general  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  afford  readjustment  benefits 
during  the  post-war  period.  The  bene- 
fits provided  may  be  claimed  and  secured 
within  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  end 
of  the  war,  whichever  is  later,  with  an 
over-all  limitation  which  will  permit  one 
term  of  enlistment  after  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

EDUCATION  or  vrnouMB 

Title  n,  which  embraces  the  educa- 
tional features  of  the  law,  provides  for: 

First.  One  year  or  its  equivalent  in 
continuous  part-time  study  of  education 
or  training  at  any  school  or  institution  of 
the  veteran's  own  choice,  in  any  subject 
or  subjects  desired  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Second.  Not  to  exceed  3  additional 
years  of  education  or  training,  dependent 
upon — 

(a)  Length  of  service: 

<b)  Satisfactory  progress  in  study  or 
training:  and 

(c)  The  condition  that  the  person  was 
not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  the  service,  or.  if  over  that 
age,  his  education  was  impeded,  delayed, 
interrupted,  or  interfered  with  by  reason 
of  service. 

Third.  Payment  of  all  tuition  and  other 
fees,  cost  of  books,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $500  per  school  year. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  allowance  while 
pursuing  his  education  or  training  at  the 
rate  of  $50  a  month  if  without  depend- 
ents or  $75  a  month  with  dependent  or 
dependents. 

Fifth.  Part-time  attendance  in  a  course 
of  education  or  training  at  a  reduced 
subsistence  allowance  or  without  allow- 
ance, but  with  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  retain  possession  of 
the  books  and  equipment  furnished  if  he 
satisfactorily  complete  his  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training. 

The  right  to  vocational  education  for 
service-connected  disabilities  is  extended 
to  include  those  who  served  during  the 
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period  from  September  16.  1940,  to  De- 
member  6,  1941. 

LOAMS  TO  VrrXRANS 

Title  ni  provides  for  the  guaranty  of 
loans  to  veterans,  such  guaranty  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan,  with  a 
maximum  of  $2,000.  The  loans  may  be 
made  by  an  Individual  or  by  private  or 
public  lending  agencies  and  may  be  made 
for  the  following  purposes: 

First.  The  purchase  or  construction  of 
a  home; 

Second.  The  making  of  repairs,  alter- 
ations, or  improvements  to  a  home  owned 
by  the  veteran; 

Third.  The  purchase  of  farms  and 
farm  equipment;  and 

Fourth.  The  purchase  of  business 
property. 

These  loans  must  conform  to  the  fol- 
lowing requirements:  The  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent;  the  loan  must 
be  practicable  and  suitable  to  the  vet- 
eran's circumstances;  the  Government 
must  have  the  right  of  subrogation  to 
the  extent  of  any  guaranty  paid;  the  lia- 
bility under  the  guaranty  must  decrease 
or  increase  with  the  decrease  or  increase 
of  the  amount  of  the  unpaid  obligation; 
and  the  agreement  must  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  itself  in  ciase  of  de- 
fault through  the  right  to  bid  on  fore- 
closure proceedings  or  to  refinance. 

In  the  event  that  a  principal  loan  is 
made  or  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  or  cost  may 
be  guaranteed  if  it  does  not  exceed  $2,000 
or  20  percent  of  the  cost  or  purchase 
price  and  other  specified  conditions  are 
met. 

EMPL01UKNT  SKBVICa 

Title  rv  provides  the  right  to  registra- 
tion for  employment  with,  and  for  place- 
ment In  employment  by,  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  any 
State  employment  agency  cooperating 
with  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  This  right  applies 
to  any  veteran  of  any  war  discharged 
from  active  service  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

aZAOJUSTMSNT  SLLOWANCIS 

Title  V  provides  unemployment  allow- 
ances of  $20  a  week  while  unemployed, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

First.  The  week  of  unemplosmient 
must  have  begun  after  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  third  calendar  month  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act  and  not  later  than 
2  years  after  discharge  from  active  serv- 
ice or  the  termination  of  the  war,  which- 
ever is  later. 

Second.  The  veteran  is  not  receiving 
subsistence  allowance  for  education  or 
training  under  title  II  of  the  act,  or  in- 
creased pension  for  vocational  educa- 
tion under  Public  Law  No.  16,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

Third.  To  be  eUgible,  the  veteran  must 
reside  in  the  United  States;  must  be  com- 
pletely unemployed,  or,  if  partially  em- 
ployed, has  wages  tmder  $23  a  week;  must 
be  registered  with,  and  reporting  to,  a 
public  employment  office;  and  must  be 
able  to  work  and  available  for  suitable 
work. 


Fourth.  Any  person  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  such  an  allowance  if: 
(a)  he  leaves  suitable  work  volimtarily 
without  good  cause,  or  is  suspended  or 
discharged  for  misconduct;  or  (b)  he 
falls  to  apply  for  suitable  work  or  fails 
to  accept  suitable  work  offered;  or  (c) 
he.  without  good  cause,  fails  to  attend 
an  available  free  training  course;  or  (d) 
he  is  participating  in  a  strike  or  labor 
dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage. 

Fifth.  Within  a  limitation  of  52  weeks, 
the  total  eligibility  is  determined  by  al- 
lowing 8  weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of 
the  first  3  months  of  service,  and  4 
weeks  of  allowances  for  each  month  or 
major  fraction  thereof  of  service  there- 
after. 

Sixth.  The  allowance  of  $20  a  week  will 
be  reduced  by  any  Federal  or  State  un- 
employment or  disability  compensa- 
tion^K)ther  than  pension,  compensation 
or  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— received  by  the  vetersin 
for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Seventh.  Any  person  self-employed 
for  profit  in  an  independent  establish- 
ment, trade,  business,  profession,  or 
other  vocation,  is  eligible  for  readjust- 
ment allowance  if  his  net  earnings  are 
less  than  $100  for  the  previous  calendar 
month,  with  the  amount  of  allowance 
being  the  difference  between  net  earn- 
ings and  $100  a  month. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  Hon.  John  C 
Kunkel,  of  Pemisylvaiiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herewith  an  address  which  I  made 
at  the  seventy-seventh  annual  Memorial 
Day  services  at  Harrisburg  Cemetery, 
May  30.  1944.  Decoration  Day  of  this 
year.  This  was  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  whose  present  commander  is  Lt. 
John  H.  Runkle.  It  was  a  great  honor 
to  me  to  join  in  tribute  to  these  gallant 
men,  so  few  of  whom  now  remain  with 
us.  Today  only  one  survivor  remains  in 
the  whole  of  Dauphin  County.  Henry 
Maurer,  of  Wiconisco,  now  98  years  old. 
Mr.  Maurer  served  in  the  first  regiment 
to  meet  General  Lee  at  Gettysburg,  was 
in  the  battles  of  Macon  and  Cripple 
Creek,  and  with  Sherman  on  his  march 
to  the  sea.  To  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, we  pay  tribute  through  him.  The 
address  follows: 

•Xord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  ua  yet        i 
Leat  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

I  salute  you  who  by  your  presence  here  to- 
day reconsecrate  this  annual  Decoration  Day 
60  sacred  to  all  of  ua:  you  who  thus  give  honor 
and  recognition  to  those  who  by  their  deeds 
of  valor  bequeathed  to  ua  tha  freedom,  lib- 


erty, and  union  which  your  own  flesh  and 
blood  are  today  fighting  with  equal  courage 
and  bravery  to  preserve;  you  who  avail  your- 
selves of  this  day  of  memory  to  dedicate  your- 
selves anew  to  the  solemn  task  that  tha 
tribulation  and  sacrifice  by  which  these  de- 
parted heroes  upheld  our  integrity  and  our 
ideals  shall  not  have  been  In  vain. 

By  the  sword  others  before  them  had  first 
won  these  priceless  heiltages  by  great  dar- 
ing; then  had  molded  with  certain  knowl- 
edge and  uncanny  skill  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  guard  them.  Those  who  rest  be- 
neath these  small  green  tents  surrounding 
us  here  and  throughout  the  land  and  across 
the  seas  have  done  their  utmost  to  give  them 
to  iis  intact — whole  and  undivided. 

As  the  great  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg, 
•TUe  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  and  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here."  That  is  all  too  true. 
Yet  I  believe  that  the  spirits  of  those  great 
Americans  now  In  the  Great  Beyond  hover 
over  us  watchfully  In  our  hour  of  stress  and 
need,  guiding  our  bands  and  strengthening 
our  minds  and  hearts.  By  associations  such 
as  this  we  will  draw  an  Inspiration — sopie- 
thing  that  cannot  be  seen  nor  heard — but 
something  that  wiU  spur  tis  on  to  greiter 
efforts  in  thla  present  tragic  era— effort* 
which  will  aid  each  of  ua  to  do  hU  extra 
bit  to  hasten  victory  in  this  v?orld-wlde  Irre- 
pressible confiict  now  engulfing  us. 

History  tells  us  that  this  custom  of  setting 
aside  May  30  as  Memories  Day,  or  Decoration 
Day.  for  the  soldiers  of  the  vrar  between  tha 
North  and  the  South  originated  in  the  South. 
Below  the  Mason-Dlxon  line  were  most  of  the 
battlefields  of  the  war.  Near  these  battlefields 
were  the  last  resting  places  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  so  many  of  the  brave  soldlera 
of  both  sides.  A  yoimg  Virginia  girl.  Cas- 
aanda  Oliver  Moncure.  1  month  after  tha 
founding  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
is  reputed  to  have  originated  the  Idea  In  May 
1866.  Plowera  were  placed  on  the  graves  of 
the  brave  men  of  both  armies.  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
witnessed  these  services  of  love.  It  was  he 
who.  a  years  later  on  May  5.  1868,  issued  an 
order  appointing  May  30  of  that  year  aa 
Decoration  Day  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  That  day  was  chosen  because  It 
was  the  date  of  tha  discharge  of  the  laat 
Union  volunteers  of  the  war.  One  by  one 
the  States  have  adopted  it  aa  a  holiday.  All 
the  States  now  observe  the  day.  Although  the 
eight  Southern  States  hold  their  ceremony 
on  June  3,  thereby  paying  honor  also  to 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, upon  the  annlverAtry  of  his  birth. 
There  Is  no  natloiua  law  on  the  subject,  how- 
ever. 

Instituting  the  great  ctiatom  of  Memorial 
Day,  General  Logan  said.  "It  is  our  purpose  to 
Inaugurate  this  observance  In  the  hope  that 
It  will  be  kept  from  year  to  year  while  a 
survivor  of  the  war  remains  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  departed."  General  Logan's 
hope  WiU  be  ftilfUled.  The  thinning  ranks 
of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  have  ever 
honored  this  request  and  all  patriotic  Amer- 
icans have  proudly  claimed  the  privilege  of 
Joining  with  them  in  so  doing.  And  when 
the  last  of  the  old  comrades  muster  cut  and 
fall  In  with  the  ranks  of  that  vast  sUent  army, 
when  the  last  bugle  call  has  blown,  free  Amer- 
icans throughout  the  land  will  continue  to 
place  the  flowers  of  spring  In  tribute  and  de- 
votion upon  these  shrines  of  green.  Now, 
and  for  many  years  past  we  pay  homage  to 
those  who  have  passed  on  "to  that  bourn 
from  which  no  traveler  rettuns"  after  using 
freely  and  gladly  their  strength  and  their 
energy  to  build  this  Nation  Into  a  bulwark  of 
civilization  and  their  blood  to  cement  our 
Union  into  a  unit  Indlvlsable  and  Indestruc- 
tible. When  we  do  ao,  we  also  vow  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  rights  and  ideals  for  whldx 
they  died. 
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ttat  th«  footh  of  UxUy  hmv* 
Bunfii.  gnM  dmrtag.  and  ct«ad- 
•otfuranoK  that  markad  the  men  o< 
MU  to  lltt.  While  UUa  day  U  tbelr  day. 
Day  baloaci  primarily  to 
of  World  War  Ko.  1.  ««  would 
te  Wm  tbaok  Bortol  did  we  not  (lory  in  our 
own.  At  Bataaa.  OORegldor.  north  Amca. 
•telly.  SaMno.  ChlBa.  Banna,  tbt  lour  oor- 
■HB  oC  Mm  globa.  on  tba  aartb  below,  and 
ta  tha  haawni  abora.  and  on  and  undar- 
ith  the  waters,  the  explolte  of  your  boys 
girts  have  been  unequaled  In  the  long 
of  recorded  history — ours  or  that  of 


husbands. 

reiattvaa,  aad  fHcndi.  Oura  la  not  an  army 
or  amtj  4b««n  tnta  a  warrior  caste  aklUed 
9mt  practiced  through  the  yean  In  the  art 
of  war.  It  Is  a  dtiaens'  army:  farm  boys, 
worfemen.  tradMBMn.  and  others  from  every 
waUc  of  Ufa  ■"t^f*  In  similar  pursuits,  eam- 
tac  tiMir  llvln«  paacefully  by  the  sweat  of 
owa.  Unaf  tbelr  llTes  quleUy  and 
ly.  From  thence,  overnight  as  It  were, 
of  today.  Prom  the  same 
I  Joat  aa  quicUy  the  heroes  of  those 
that  rocked  the  Nation. 
It  li  touratuw  years  since  the  war  when 
brother.  It  Is  a  cheering 
tliat  Father  Time  has  brushed  away 
■oetblng  hand  much  of  the  heartache 
aad  aadnaaa  ww— d  toy  the  dqiarture  of  those 
tormva  am  aBd  voman.  May  Father  Time 
tfo  tlia  HMna  for  you  and  yours.  Tet  each  year 
to  thatr  stature  and  luster.  Their  place 
the  hearts  of  135.000.000  Americana  la 
To  many,  that  knowledge  Is  a 
present  help.  Today  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  la  more  heart- 
ache and  suffering  as  the  casualty  lists  ar- 
rive. This  Is  so  dose  and  so  Immediate  that 
Uttle  can  be  said  by  way  of  consolation.  Ex- 
ospk  parbapa  this  one  thought,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  kmc  his  or  her  span  of  life  bad 
bean,  he  or  she  could  never  have  attained  a 
lUsber  pinnacle  of  human  achievement  than 
this  suprama  sacrifice  for  God  and  country. 
To  no  ooa  la  ever  given  the  power  to  do  more. 
Mo  future  deed  could  equal  thia. 

lltotoas  Gray,  the  great  Kngllsh  poet,  tn 
Mi  Macy  In  a  Country  Church  Yard  said, 
*ntM  paths  at  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
Oo  Baster  and  bare  today  we  are  giving  teatl- 
MMiy  to  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  paths 
•ff  true  glory  lead  beyond  the  grave. 

Tbla  Is  an  appropriate  place  to  pay  this 
tribute.  In  that  time  of  turmoil  troopa  were 
mottng  to  and  fro  to  the  south  and  wast  of 
Many  ntlghborlng  towns  and  vlllagea 
bear  the  sears  and  marks  of  cannon  and 
Juat  aeroas  the  river  fortlfleatlona 
belnf  hastily  constructed  to  defend 
aerosa  th«  river  and  bayond 
17  mllas  away— waa  fought 
live  battla,  the  battle  that  made  in- 
the  Qnal  rasult.  Tha  Union  pra- 
»ntlrely  free. 
Americans  of  the  epoch  knew  by  tn- 
that  the  Battls  of  Gettysburg  was  one 
battles  of  the  world.  Hls- 
'  lutlaaa  agrae  with  them  and 
■ludy.  As  time  marehao 
«B  fbo  fbr  TMChlng  rigntfleance  of  that  oo- 
hjBsal  combat  snd  thence  the  preservation  of 
this  Union  have  year  by  year  become  more 
crystal  clear.  The  quick  and  brilliant  succeaa 
of  our  arms  In  two  later  wars  prior  to  this  one 
raatad  upon  that  fact.  In  the  precarious. 
brittle  world  that  confronts  us  today  think 
what  it  would  mean  to  us  if  this  country  had 
Into  groups  of  smaller  states 
tnaCaad  of  being  one  powerful  and 
ly  welded  whole,  able  to  mobilize  all  Its 
reaourcta  with  sudden  speed,  ready  to  defend 
Its  security,  safety,  and  Integrity  with  them 
and  to  aid  our  fnends  and  allies,  the  United 
nations.  Think  how  gigantic  this  fact  looms 
•p  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  can  hold 
alcft  the  torch  of  freedom  and  liberty  much 
lug^ur  aa  we  are  today,    in  union  there  la 
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strength.    We  can  maks 
bum  more  brightly  amil 
a  war-torn  world.    We 
that   the   torch   will   I 
quickly  in  places  where 
oppression  have 
not  have  fought  for 
ers  had  not  made  all 

For  if  the  principle 
been  eatablished,  it  is 
that  it  would  have 
further  and  that  both 
a  separate  South  would 
yet  smaller  units  by 
principle.    This 
brothers  In  the  South 
those  of  us  in  the  Non|i 

A  Southern 
CoLMOt.  of  Mississippi, 
a  Memorial  Day  speech 
he  said:  "I  shudder  to 
happened  had  the 
the  North  and  South 
North,  no  South,  no 
feeling  and  bitterness 
such  a  war  and  its 
almost  entirely  vanlshefl 
pose  with  which  all 
States  of  America  Joln^ 
further  our  ideals  In 
defeating   Spain,   whei 
banded  together  for 
palgns — San  Juan   HU: 
the  troops  dashed  to 
in    the    World    War 
pots  In  which  were 
sacrifice  the  few  an 
The  final  crucible  is  thl  i 

Never  did  so  many  gc 
so  little  of  material 
of    1017  and    1918,   w 
marched  forth  on  that 
the  world  safe  for 
wars  and  who  asked 
Never,  until  December  1 
of    their    victory    and 
largely  dissipated,  but 
their  own.    Their 
as  It  always  will — one 
regenerative  forces  of 
and  experience  during 
tury  will  be  a  keystone 
avoiding  past  errors 
order  of  laalng  peace 
totalitarian  government 
we  see  tha  Four 
again  riding  roughshoC 
half  of  the  world,  we 
objectives  ware  wall 
thoae  boys  had  had 
would  have  had 
■till   pursue   so 
thousands  on  whom 
would  en]oy  the  bl 

Today  North,  South, 
In  our  armed  foroai  to 
tory  quickly  and  to 
throughout  the  seven 
opportunity  for  theea 
plea  which  those  to 
homage  today  paid 
dearly  many  years  ago, 

It  was  Just  a  little 
years  after  the 
until  the  time  the  firs 
critical  eras  in  the 
Btatea  recur  at  Interrsls 
years.    Again  today  w 
make  fateful  decisions 
and  sweat  to  hasten 
life — the    most 
Fortunately  victory   is 
has  been  great  and  wU  [ 
Bp«ak  of  cost,  I  mean 
and  suffering, 
the  pursuit  of 
are  worth  defending  ai 

We  have  always  had 
perhapa  h&1  become 
them  as  part  of  our 
Ilka  tha  treea  and  the 
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can  Insure  the  world 

lighted   again   and 

the  forces  of  evil  and 

it.    We  could 

If  o\ir  forefath- 

free. 

secession  had  once 

<^nly  logical  to  aaeiime 

carried  further  and 

a  separate  North  and 

have  broken  up  into 

use  of  that  same 

is  shared  by  our 
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in  Congress,  Mr. 
sxpressed  this  view  in 
sometime  ago.  when 
t|iink  what  might  have 
prevailed."    Today 
I  ire  one.    There  is  no 
no  West.    The  111 
certain  to  be  created  by 
aftermath  have 
The  common  pur- 
s4ctlon8  of  the  United 
strictly  together  to 
glng  the  Maine  and 
the   heroes   of   1898 
t|ieir  specticular  cam- 
Manila  Bay — when 
Mexican  border,  and 
I^ovlded    the    melting 
away  by  blood  and 
ta^onlsms  still  existing. 
World  War. 
so  far  to  fight  for  so 
value,  as  did  those  boys 
with   shining   eyes 
;reat  crusade  to  make 
and  to  end  all 
ndthlng  for  themselves. 
,1941,  were  the  fruits 
their    achievements 
by  hands  other  than 
remains  today — 
the  great  moral  and 
e  world.    Their  work 
^e  past  quarter  cen- 
and  a  beacon  light  In 
tn  building  a  world 
When  we  look  at  the 
of  today  and  when 
en  of  the  Apocalypse 
over  more  than  one- 
enow  that  their  high 
fighting  for.    If 
heir  way,  the  world 
that  peace  wa 
and   oountlaei 
grinds  the  tyrant  heal 
of  freedom. 
East,  and  West  mlngU 
bring  the  day  of  vlo- 
and  distribute 
as  to  sll  mankind  the 
righta  and  prlnci- 
wa  pay  honor  and 
M  wllllnffly  but  to 
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shot  was  fired.    The 

history  of   the  United 

of  approxlmaely  80 

are  called  upon  to 

to  expend  our  blood 

ijlctory  and  thus  save 

thing    on    earth. 

clear.    But  the  cost 

be  greater.    When  I 

cost  in   human  life 

life,  liberty,  and 

at  a  great  people 

any  cost. 

these  privileges  and 
iccustomed  to  regard 
latoral  environment, 
alrda  and  t^e  air  and 


the  stm.  Perhaps  It  la  not  humanly  pos- 
sible to  really  know  the  true  value  of  such 
gifts  unless  one  has  had  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  living  without  them.  We  are  proud 
to  be  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We  look  back 
on  our  glorious  past  and,  perhaps,  we  have 
a  tendency  to  think  that  this  glorious  past 
Insures  of  itself  an  equally  glorious  future. 
But  empires  have  risen  and  empires  have 
fallen.  Many  of  these  nations  also  had 
their  periods  of  amazing  success  and  pros- 
perity. Oxir  own  Nation  has  had  its  periods 
of  true  greatness  and  it  has  had  periods 
when  it  has  not  been  so  great.  Today  w« 
are  America.  What  we  do  and  what  we  are 
will  determine  what  this  coimtry  is  and  will 
be.  Millions  have  proven  what  they  can  do 
and  will  do  by  making  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. Well  over  85,000  have  already  died. 
These  whom  we  honor  today  have  given 
us  most  favorable  opportunity.  The 
strength  of  any  government  is  no  greater 
than  the  ccnnposite  strength  of  all  Its  peo- 
ple. It  rests  upon  the  aggregate  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  persons  who  form  Its  citi- 
zenry. This  is  truer  today  In  our  world 
narrowed  as  It  Is  in  time  and  space  than 
ever  before. 

Americanism  is  glorious  and  we  should 
glory  In  it  but  Is  not  something  Inherent — 
not  something  which  is  Just  here  with  us  of 
Itself  because  we  possess  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  being  American  citizens — it  Is 
something  we  must  create  by  our  daily  lives. 

So  we  must  on  this  solemn  occasion  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  shining  light  which 
glows  on  the  heroes  past  and  present  whom 
we  honor  today.  We  mtist  remember  them 
and  what  they  did  and  what  they  died  for. 
that  their  mantle  has  fallen  on  us. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


Addreii  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  •£ 
MatsadiatetU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MAaaacHUsrrrs 
ZM  TUB  HOUBX  OF  RBPRBSXMTATIVBS 

FHday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarki  in  the 
RicoKD  Z  Include  the  Inspiring  addreat 
delivered  aa  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Martin  : 

I  deeply  appreciate  tha  great  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  by  making  me  the  par« 
manent  chairman  of  the  1044  National  Con> 
ventlon  of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  convention  meets  In  a  solemn  mo- 
ment of  our  history.  As  we  gather  here,  our 
sons  are  locked  in  a  deadly  striiggle  not 
merely  to  crush  a  cruel  foe,  but  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
free  society  Is  founded  may  have  a  decent 
world  In  which  to  continue  its  growth  and 
progress.  Never  for  a  moment  do  we  doubt 
the  issue  of  this  world  battle.  Seeking  no 
territory  to  exploit,  with  no  ambition  to  Im- 
pose our  will  upon  other  peoples,  giving  the 
strength  and  the  blood  of  our  brave  men  and 
the  heroic  women  who  march  beside  them, 
pouring  out  our  treasure  in  such  a  flood  as 
the  world  has  never  known,  we  ask  only  that 
other  men  may  have  the  right  to  live  In  a 
world  where  they  may  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
that  independence  which  through  the  favor 
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of  Almighty  God  we  have  been  permitted  to 
have  in  such  abundance.  To  such  a  struggle 
there  can  be  but  one  issue.  And  in  a  sense 
this  convention  is  not  Just  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a  political  party.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  Americans  who  have  a  Job  to  do  which  is 
only  a  part  of  that  larger  Job  for  which  our 
boys  are  dying  upon  so  many  remote  battle- 
fields and  tn  so  many  distant  seas.  Here, 
therefore,  in  all  humility,  knowing  our  limi- 
tations, let  us  offer  up  In  our  hearts  a  prayer 
for  our  soldiers  and  for  ourselves  to  that 
Allwise  Providence  who,  as  Lincoln  said,  "can 
go  with  them,  yet  remain  with  us  and  be 
everywhere  for  good."  Let  us  implore  Him 
to  speed  the  day  of  victory  so  that  they  may 
come  home  to  their  mothers,  and  wives,  and 
sisters,  and  their  young  sweethearts,  and  In- 
to our  hearts  where  they  will  be  enshrined 
forever  for  the  selfless  sacrifices  they  have 
made. 

We  will  owe  these  men  and  women  a  duty 
far  greater  than  merely  caring  for  their  indi- 
vidual wants  when  they  return.  When  they 
went  out  from  these  chores  they  left  behind 
them  a  form  of  society  dedicated  to  certain 
great  principles  of  human  freedom  and  con- 
duct, a  society  in  which  every  man  would 
have  the  chance  to  make  his  way,  to  speak 
his  mind  and  make  his  own  decisions. 

They  left  a  Constitution— somewhat  bat- 
tered, perhaps — and  those  traditions  of  free- 
dom seriously  impaired.  But  we  owe  it  to 
them  that  when  they  return  that  Constitu- 
tion and  the  heritage  of  individual  freedom 
which  it  guarantees  shall  be  restored  in  all 
its  vigor.  I  hear  it  said  frequently  by  our 
bureaucratic  mentors  in  Washington  that  we 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  ways.  What 
old  ways  are  they  talking  about?  We  are 
here  to  tell  them  that  we  shall,  as  we  have 
always  done,  forever  go  forward  on  all  those 
roads  which  may  lead  to  a  better,  safer,  and 
happier  life.  But  there  are  certain  roads  we 
have  traveled  which  we  have  found  to  be 
good.  The  way  of  the  American  Constitution 
Is  one  of  them.  And  when  the  Republican 
Party  comes  again  into  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  first  thing  it  will  do  will  be  to 
go  back  to  the  Constitution. 

We  are  in  more  than  one  war.  In  one  of 
those  wars  our  sonsv  and  daughters  fight 
agalust  German  and  jap.  But  there  Is  an- 
other war  here  at  honte.  It  is  a  war  between 
two  eternally  hostile  Rteolcgles.  One  Idea  Is 
that  of  the  free  soclet^the  society  of  free 
men  creating  their  wealth  with  the  instru- 
mentalities of  free  enterprise  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  rrpresenUtlve  republic,  Tha 
other  la  the  conception  of  the  regimented  and 
planned  society,  living  upon  vast  streams  of 
Government  debt  and  taking  lu  shape  and 
dMtlny  from  the  directives  of  a  bureaucratic 
elite  under  the  command  of  a  self-inspired 
leader.  You  may  call  that  anything  you  wish, 
In  Europe  they  call  It  fascism.  Hers  we  call  It 
the  New  Deal,  And  tn  thu  war  here  at  home 
let  there  be  no  question  where  the  Republican 
Party  stands.  We  are  for  the  American  lyt- 
tem  of  government.  We  are  for  our  way.  We 
stand  for  our  ideal  of  the  free  society— free 
enterprUe  and  a  iree  Republic.  We  art  for 
government  under  the  Constitution  by  a  con- 
stitutional President  and  a  Congress  acting 
In  the  open  under  law  and  not  by  govern- 
ment tn  secret  and  without  law  by  an  army 
of  Irresponsible  bureaucrats  under  a  perma- 
nent leader. 

We  will  wtn  this  Internal  struggle  because 
the  people  of  America  will  not  tolerate  win- 
ning the  military  conflict  and  then  losing  at 
home  the  precious  ideals  for  which  we  went 
to  war. 

The  gravity  of  conditions  l>oth  at  home  and 
abroad  places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  delegates  to  this  convention.  We  will 
nominate  a  man  who  will  lead  us  in  co- 
operating with  other  nations  to  get  the  world 
'  back  to  a  sound,  prosperous  peacetime  basis. 
We  will  name  a  man  who  will  restore  to  the 
American  people  their  government,  and  to 


all  the  opportunities  for  Improvement  in 
life  which  have  all  but  vanished  In  the  last 
12  years. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  capable 
men  for  President  and  Vice  President  we 
have  the  further  responsibility  of  adopting 
a  progressive,  forward-looking  platform 
which  will  meet  realistically  the  problems  of 
today,  and  which  will  give  to  the  American 
people  real  hope  for  the  future.  We  will 
keep  any  covenant  yrt  make  with  the  people. 
In  this  platform  we  must  sound  the  call 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  past  party 
affiliations,  to  rally  to  the  battle  to  preserve 
constitutional  government,  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  This  must  be  a  govern- 
ment of  iavrs  and  not  a  government  by  men. 
The  courts  must  not  -bow  meekly  to  the  will 
of  any  President. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
one would  want  to  substitute  for  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  our  American  form  of 
government,  other  forms  which  have  been 
tried  and  always  found  wanting  in  the  past. 
Yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  what  has  been 
attempted.  We  cannot  ignore  the  boasts 
and  predictions  of  men  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  signs  are  very  plain. 
There  is  a  deliberate  Intention  on  the  part 
of  some  to  remake  America  in  a  way  which 
would  destroy  opportunity  and  Initiative. 
They  would  put  an  end  to  private  industry. 
They  would  regiment  all  men  and  all  women, 
and  put  all  our  people  in  shackles  of  bondage 
to  an  autocratic,  power-lustful  bureaucracy. 
Those  who  advocate  the  rigid  permanent 
regimentation  of  the  American  people  do  not 
dare  to  declare  openly  their  purpose.  They 
scheme  with  stealth,  and  under  the  cloak 
of  war  activities,  to  achieve  their  purpose. 
They  slyly  plant  the  propaganda  that  the 
war  controls  must  continue  long  after  the 
war  is  over.  What  they  want  Is  permanent 
control  of  all  Industry,  and  to  dominate  all 
phases  of  our  life. 

Compare  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  this 
administration  with  World  War  No.  1  Demo- 
cratic President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Said 
Woodrow  Wilson:  "Liberty  has  never  come 
from  the  Government.  The  history  of  lib- 
erty is  a  history  of  resistance.  The  history 
of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limitation  of  Gov- 
ernmental power,  not  the  increase  of  it." 

We  Republicans  are  determined  to  keep 
American  citizens  from  being  chained  like 
vassals  to  a  New  Deal  bureaucratic  machine. 
In  the  Congress  we  have  fought  this  battle 
with  the  assistance  of  patriotic  Jeffersonlan 
Democrats,  who  put  their  country  before 
party,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  in  check 
this  movement,  and  we  have  prevented  the 
consummation  of  many  dangerous  objectives. 
We  have  now  reached  a  crucial  point.  Wo 
must  have  reserves  In  this  battle  to  hold  the 
lines  of  Constitutional  Government.  Diva 
us  a  Republican  President,  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  wo  oan  all  go  to  sleep  at  night 
•ecure  tn  the  knowledge  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  free  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  beatowod  upon  ua  by 
the  brave,  hardy  ploaeon  who  blaMd  Um 
way  for  our  Republic. 

The  New  Deal  bureaucrats  can  be  expected 
In  this  campaign  to  picture  new  and  more 
alluring  rainbows.  As  usual  they  will  be 
long  on  glowing  promises.  But  as  Lincoln 
well  said.  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time;  some  of  the  peope  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  The  people  have  lost  faith  in  New 
Deal  promises.  Their  performances  have 
never  measured  up  to  their  promises.  Now 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

The  people  are  tired  of  bungling  and  fum- 
bling; waste  and  extravagance;  arrogance 
and  bureaucratic  dictatorship.  They  know 
that  unless  there  is  a  change  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  traveling  national 
bankruptoy,  confiscatory  taxes  and  completo 
governmental  regimentation  and  control  of 
all  our  activities  la  dead  ahead.    The  sura 


way  to  avert  what  would  be  a  major  trans- 
formation of  our  political  and  social  ideala 
Is  to  put  a  new  governmental  policy  in  effect 
In  Washington. 

The  new  dealers  assert,  when  their  fall* 
ures  are  revealed,  that  their  critics  have  no 
policy,  no  program.  That  Is  Just  as  false 
as  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  Republican  Party  has  had,  and  haa 
now,  both  a  policy  and  a  program.  Our 
policy  and  our  program  have  been  set  forth 
on  many  occasions;  in  conferences  of  Re- 
publicans in  Congress;  and  at  meetings  of  the 
National  Committee.  At  Mackinac  we  out- 
lined our  creed. 

Our  policy  is  a  positive  policy.  This  policy 
Is  to  protect,  to  defend,  and  to  perpetuato 
our  free  constitutional  form  of  government, 
our  free -enterprise  system  of  economy,  our 
system  of  free  society.  This  is  a  real  Ameri* 
can  policy,  and  it  Is  broad  enough  to  be  em« 
braced  by  men  and  women  of  every  party 
who  want  to  see  individual  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual opportunity  continued  in  America. 
We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  Join  us  in  the  historic  struggle.  Wa 
want  the  participation  of  everybody  in  put- 
ting our  Nation  back  on  a  flrm  foundation. 
The  Democratic  Party  which  we  hava 
known  and  with  which  we  have  honorably 
struggled  on  so  many  fields,  but  which  waa 
a  party  of  Americans  who  believed  in  the 
American  system,  has  lost  its  power  over  its 
own  destiny.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
been  captured  by  a  minority  whose  philos- 
ophy it  despises.  It  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  New  Deal.  Thank  God  some  of  Ita 
leaders  realize  this  and  have  had  the  courage 
to  revolt.  This  election,  curiously.  Is  not 
merely  a  flght  to  put  the  Republicans  into 
office  but,  by  a  strange  twist  of  fate,  it  is  also 
a  fight  to  emancipate  the  Democrats. 

Back  In  September  1943  the  Republican 
Members  in  Congress  set  forth  their  policy 
and  their  program.  These  dedarationa  In 
substance  were: 

1.  The  Nation's  war  effort  must  continue 
unabated  until  complete,  decisive  victory  la 
achieved  for  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
We  shall  continue  to  demand  efficient  and 
unrelenting  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world  and  in  the  home 
fields  production  and  delivery  of  machines, 
munitions,  and  supplies  and  war.  We  must 
unfailingly  provide  our  own  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  with  all  necessary 
Implements,  munitions,  and  supplies,  in 
ample  quantities,  in  time,  where  needed. 
We  will  uncompromisingly  put  aside  every  In- 
fluence, interest,  consideration,  and  activity 
which  In  any  way  interferea  with  these 
objectives. 

a.  We  oppose  any  attempu  to  negotlato 
peace  or  the  consideration  of  any  peace  terms 
until  our  arms  have  won  such  a  decisive  vic- 
tory that  wo,  togotbar  with  our  alliaa,  aro 
able  to  dtcUto  the  peace  urms.  Preadom 
la  at  stake.  It  permits  no  compromise  or 
appeasement.  The  Axis  dictators  must  bo 
vanquished. 

8,  We  recognize  that  the  United  States  haa 
a  responsibility  to  work  with  other  nations. 
to  bring  about  a  world  understanding  and 
cooperative  spirit  which  will  have  for  lU  su- 
preme objective  the  continued  maintenance 
of  peace.  In  so  doing,  we  must  not  endanger 
ovir  own  Independence,  weaken  our  American 
way  of  life,  or  our  system  of  government. 

4.  Victory  and  security  transcend  all  other 
considerations.  We  demand  full  and  Imme- 
diate utilization  by  the  President  of  the  most 
capable  and  efficient  military  and  civilian 
leadership.  Mistakes,  blunders,  and  incom- 
petence fall  upon  all  alike.  Added  tears  and 
unnecessary  taxes  are  the  wages  of  waste  and 
Inefficiency.  The  patriotism  and  sacrifices  of 
the  people  miist  be  matched  by  the  selection 
of  the  most  capable  and  best-trained  leaders 
in  America,  regardless  of  party,  group,  claaa. 
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Wt  know  that  the  youth  of  toA%j  have 
tlukt  high  eeurac*.  great  daring,  and  stead- 
tmat  andanan  that  marked  the  men  at 
to  IMS.  While  thla  day  It  their  day. 
aa  Armlatlcc  Day  hitaa^  primarily  to 
If  a  lie  at  World  War  Ho.  1.  we  would 
ba  iMi  than  monal  did  we  not  glory  in  our 
At  Batana.  Oorregldor.  north  AXrlca, 
OalMiiii.  China.  Burma,  the  fotir  oor- 
BCTB  of  the  globe,  on  the  earth  below,  and 
In  the  heavens  above,  and  on  and  under- 
Daath  the  waters,  the  exploits  of  your  boys 
and  girls  have  been  unequaled  In  the  long 
annals  of  recorded  history— ours  or  that  of 
■By  othar  nation  present  or  past. 

TlMsa  ara  jcm  aons.  daughters,  husbands. 
falattVM.  and  firlends.  Ours  is  not  an  army 
er  navy  drawn  from  a  warrior  caste  skilled 
and  practiced  through  the  years  In  the  art 
of  war.  It  ts  a  cltlaens'  army:  farm  boys, 
workmen,  tradeamen.  and  others  from  every 
walk  of  Ufa  '"ift**  ^  similar  piirsults,  earn- 
ing their  Uvlag  peacefully  by  the  sweat  of 
living  their  Uvea  quietly  and 
Frocn  thence.  ovemlKht  as  It  were, 
naa  of  today.  Prom  the  same 
'  loat  aa  quickly  the  heroes  of  those 
former  wars  that  rocked  the  Nation. 

It  la  fourscore  years  since  the  war  when 
teottacr  fought  brother.  It  la  a  cheering 
It  that  Father  Time  has  brushed  away 
aeothlng  hand  much  of  the  heartache 
caused  by  the  departure  of  those 
and  women.  May  Father  Time 
)  for  yon  and  yours.  Tet  each  year 
to  thair  atatuia  and  livter.  Their  place 
In  the  hearta  of  135.000.000  Americana  Is 
To  many,  that  knowledge  Is  a 
It  help.  Today  throughout  the  length 
breadth  of  the  land  there  la  more  heart- 
•  and  sulTerlng  as  the  casualty  lists  ar- 
Ihia  li  10  cloae  and  so  Immediate  that 
eaa  ba  aald  by  way  of  consolation.  Ex- 
eept  perhaps  this  one  tho\ight.  that  no  mat- 
tar  bjw  long  his  or  her  span  of  life  had 
he  or  ahe  could  never  have  attained  a 
pinnacle  of  human  achievement  than 
IMa  aoprtBia  aacrUlce  for  Ood  and  country. 
To  no  ana  la  aver  given  the  power  to  do  more. 
No  futora  dead  could  equal  thla. 

Oray.  the  great  Kngllsh  poet.  In 
In  a  Country  Church  Yard  said, 
"Itte  paths  of  Ktory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 
On  Buster  and  here  today  we  are  glvmg  testl- 
wmuf  to  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  patha 
of  traa  tfmry  lead  beyond  the  grave. 
ThiM  la  aa  appropriate  place  to  pay  this 
In  that  time  of  turmoil  troopa  were 
to  and  fro  to  the  south  and  west  of 
Ifany  netfchborlng  towns  and  villages 
bear  the  scars  and  marks  of  cannon  and 
Just  aeroaa  the  nver  fortifications 
being    hastily    constructed    to    defend 
Barrtabitfg.    And  across  the  river  aiul  beyond 
those  hills — just  37  miles  away — was  fought 
the  declaive  battle,  the  battle  that  made  In- 
tfaa  final  reault.     The  Union  pre- 
itlrely  tre«. 
Tbe  Americans  of  the  epoch  knew  by  In- 
atlnct  that  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  one 
of  tha  deeMva  battlas  of  the  world.     His- 
torians of  other  nations  agree  with  them  and 
wtth  tw  after  long  study.    As  time  marches 
en  the  far-reaching  significance  of  that  co- 
lossal combat  and  thance  the  preservation  of 
tida  OnloB  hava  jcar  by  year  become  more 
•n^M  dear.   Hm  4|uick  and  brilliant  suceeas 
of  ottr  arms  in  two  later  wars  prior  to  this  one 
rested  upon   that  fact.     In  the  precarloxis. 
brittle  world  that  confronts  us  today  think 
what  It  would  mean  toxu  H  this  country  had 
divided  Into  groups  of  smaller  states 
Instead  of  being  one  powerful  and 
whole,  able  to  mobilise  all  Its 
reaovrccs  with  sudden  speed,  ready  to  defend 
Ita  ssc\u^ty.  safety,  and  integrity  with  them 
and  to  aid  our  friends  and  allies,  the  Dnitrd 
Watlona.    Think  how  gigantic  this  fact  looms 
«p  to  tbe  pwifdca  of  the  world.    We  can  hold 
alcft  the  torch  of  freedom  and  liberty  much 
higher  aa  wa  ara  today,    in  union  there  to 
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strength.    We  can 
bum  more  brightly 
a  war-torn  world.    We 
that   the  torch   will 
qtilckly  in  places  where 
oppression  have 
not  have  fought  for 
ers  had  not  made  all 

For  If  the  principle 
been  established,  it  Is 
that  it  would  have 
further  and  that  both 
a  separate  South  woulc 
yet  smaller  units  by 
principle.     This 
brothers  In  the  South 
those  of  us  In  the  Norih 

A  Southern 
Coucxa.  of  Misalaalppl. 
a  Memorial  Day  speed 
he  said:  "I  shudder  to 
happened  had  the 
the  North  and  South 
North,  no  South,  no 
feeling  and  bitterness 
such  a  war  and  Its 
almost  entirely  vanished 
pose  with  which  all 
States  of  America  Joln^ 
further  otir  Ideals  In 
defeating  Spain,  whei 
banded  together  for 
palgna — San   Juan   Hil 
the  tro<^  dashed  to 
In    the    World    War, 
pots  in  which  were 
sacrifice  the  few 
The  final  crucible  Is  thl  i 

Never  did  so  many  g( 
so  little  of  material 
of    1917   and    1918.   w 
marched  forth  on  that 
the  world  safe  for 
wars  and  who  asked  n 
Never,  until  December 
of    their    victory    and 
largely  dissipated,  but 
their  own.    Their 
aa  It  always  will— one 
regenerative  forces  of 
and  experience  dxirlng 
tury  will  be  a  keystone 
avoiding  past  errors 
order  of  laalng  peace 
totalitarian  government 
we  see  the  Four 
again  riding  roughshoc 
half  of  the  world,  we 
objectlvea  were  well 
thoee   boys  had   had 
would  have  had 
still    pursue    so 
thousands  on  whom 
would  enjoy  the 

Today  North,  South 
In  our  armed  forces  to 
tory  quickly  and  to 
throughout  the  sevan 
opportunity  for  these 
pies  which  those  to 
homage  today  paid 
dearly  many  years  ago 

It  waa  jxist  a  little 
years  after  the 
until  the  time  the  firs  ; 
critical  eras  In  tbe 
Btatea  recur  at  tntervi^ 
years.    Again  today  w 
make  fateful  decisions, 
and  sweat  to  hasten 
life — the    most 
Fortunately  victory   la 
has  been  great  and  wU  [ 
speak  of  coat,  I  meax 
and  suffering 
the  pursuit  of 
are  worth  defending  a 

We  have  always  had 
perhaps  had  become 
them  as  part  of  our 
Ilka  the  trees  and  the 
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In  Congress,  Mr. 
expressed  this  view  In 
sometime  ago.  when 
1  blnk  what  might  have 
prevailed."    Today 
ire  one.    There  is  no 
no  West.    The  ill 
certain  to  be  created  by 
aftermath  have 
The  common  pxu'- 
slctlons  of  the  United 
strictly  together  to 
nglng  the  Maine  and 
the  heroes  of   1898 
t)ielr  spectlcular  cam- 
Manila  Bay — when 
Mexican  border,  and 
I^rovlded    the    melting 
away  by  blood  and 
still  existing. 
World  War, 
so  far  to  fight  for  ao 
,  as  did  those  boys 
with   shining   eyes 
;reat  cnisade  to  make 
and  to  end  all 
( thing  for  themselves. 
,  1941.  were  the  fruits 
their    achievements 
by  hands  other  than 
remains  today — 
the  great  moral  and 
world.    Their  work 
the  past  quarter  cen- 
and  a  beacon  light  In 
in  building  a  world 
When  we  look  at  the 
of  today  and  when 
en  of  the  Apocalypse 
over  more  than  one- 
mow  that  their  high 
fighting  for.    If 
heir  way,  the   world 
that  peace  we 
and   countless 
the  tyrant  heel 
of  freedom. 
Cast,  and  West  mingle 
bring  the  day  of  vlc- 
and  distribute 
to  all  mankind  the 
rights  and  prlncl- 
we  pay  honor  and 
«o  willingly  but  so 
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shot  was  fired.    The 

of   the  United 
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to  expend  our  blood 

ijictory  and  thus  save 

thing    on    earth. 

clear.    But  the  cost 

be  greater.    When  I 

cost  In  human  life 

e  life,  liberty,  and 

of  a  great  people 

any  cost. 

these  privileges  and 
accustomed  to  regard 
natural  environment, 
l>lrda  and  the  air  and 


the  sun.  Perhaps  It  Is  not  htnnanly  pos- 
sible to  really  know  the  true  value  of  such 
gifts  unless  one  has  had  tbe  bitter  experi- 
ence of  living  without  them.  We  are  proud 
to  l>e  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We  look  back 
on  oiir  glorious  past  and.  perhaps,  we  have 
a  tendency  to  think  that  this  glorlotis  paat 
Insures  of  itself  an  equally  glorious  future. 
But  empires  have  risen  and  empires  have 
fallen.  Many  of  these  nations  also  had 
their  periods  of  amazing  succesa  and  pros- 
perity. Our  own  Nation  has  had  Its  periods 
of  trtie  greatness  and  It  has  had  perioda 
when  It  has  not  been  so  great.  Today  we 
are  America.  What  we  do  and  what  we  are 
will  determine  what  this  country  is  and  will 
be.  Millions  have  proven  what  they  can  do 
and  will  do  by  making  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. Well  over  85,000  have  already  died. 
These  whom  we  honor  today  have  given 
us  moat  favorable  opportunity.  The 
strength  of  any  government  Is  no  greater 
than  the  composite  strength  of  all  Its  peo* 
pie.  It  rests  upon  the  aggregate  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  persons  who  form  its  citi- 
zenry. This  Is  truer  today  In  ovur  world 
narrowed  aa  It  Is  In  time  and  space  than 
ever  before. 

Americanism  la  glorious  and  we  shoxild 
glory  In  it  but  Is  not  something  Inherent — 
not  something  which  Is  Just  here  with  us  of 
Itself  because  we  possess  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  being  American  citizens — it  Is 
something  we  must  create  by  our  dally  lives. 

So  we  must  on  this  solemn  occasion  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  shining  light  which 
glows  on  the  heroes  past  and  present  whom 
we  honor  today.  We  must  remember  them 
and  what  they  did  and  what  they  died  for, 
that  their  mantle  has  fallen  on  us. 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of 
Massachnsetta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  xaaaacHUBiTTs 

IM  IBK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  inspiring  address 
delivered  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Martut: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  great  honor  you 
have  bestowed  on  me  by  making  me  the  per- 
manent chairman  of  tbe  1944  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Republican  Party. 

This  convention  meets  In  a  solemn  mo- 
ment of  our  history.  As  we  gather  here,  our 
sons  are  locked  In  a  deadly  struggle  not 
merely  to  crtish  a  cruel  foe,  but  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  ideals  upon  which  our 
free  society  is  founded  may  have  a  decent 
world  in  which  to  continue  Its  growth  and 
progress.  Never  for  a  moment  do  we  doubt 
the  issue  of  this  world  battle.  Seeking  no 
terrltOTy  to  exploit,  with  no  ambition  to  Im- 
pose our  wUl  upon  other  peoples,  giving  the 
strength  and  the  blood  of  our  brave  men  and 
the  heroic  women  who  march  beside  them, 
pouring  out  our  treasiue  in  such  a  fiood  as 
the  world  has  never  known,  we  ask  only  that 
other  men  may  have  the  right  to  live  In  a 
world  where  they  may  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
that  Independence  which  through  the  favor 
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of  Almighty  Ood  we  have  been  permitted  to 
have  in  such  abundance.  To  such  a  struggle 
there  can  be  but  one  Issue.  And  in  a  sense 
this  convention  is  not  just  a  meeting  of  the 
members  of  a  political  party.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  Americans  who  have  a  job  to  do  which  is 
only  a  part  of  that  larger  job  for  which  our 
boys  are  dying  upon  so  many  remote  battle- 
fields and  in  ao  many  distant  seas.  Here, 
therefore,  in  all  humility,  knowing  our  limi- 
tations, let  us  offer  up  in  our  hearts  a  prayer 
for  our  soldiers  and  for  ourselves  to  that 
Allwise  Providence  who,  as  Lincoln  said,  "can 
go  with  them,  yet  remain  with  us  and  be 
everywhere  for  good."  Let  us  implore  Him 
to  speed  the  day  of  victory  so  that  they  may 
come  home  to  their  mothers,  and  wives,  and 
sisters,  and  their  young  sweethearts,  and  in- 
to our  hearts  where  they  will  be  enshrined 
forever  for  tbe  selfless  sacrifices  they  have 
made. 

We  win  owe  these  men  and  women  a  duty 
far  greater  than  merely  caring  for  their  Indi- 
vidual wants  when  they  return.  When  they 
went  out  from  these  shores  they  left  behind 
them  a  form  of  society  dedicated  to  certain 
great  principles  of  human  freedom  and  con- 
duct, a  society  in  which  every  man  would 
have  the  chance  to  make  his  way,  to  speak 
his  mind  and  make  his  own  decisions. 

They  left  a  Constitution — somewhat  bat- 
tered, perhaps — and  those  traditions  of  free- 
dom seriously  impaired.  But  we  owe  it  to 
them  that  when  they  return  that  Constitu- 
tion and  the  heritage  of  individual  freedom 
which  It  guarantees  shall  be  restored  in  all 
Its  vigor.  I  hear  It  said  frequently  by  our 
bureaucratic  mentors  in  Washington  that  we 
will  never  go  back  to  the  old  ways.  What 
old  ways  are  they  talking  about?  We  are 
here  to  tell  them  that  we  shall,  as  we  have 
always  done,  forever  go  forward  on  all  those 
roads  which  may  lead  to  a  better,  safer,  and 
happier  life.  But  there  are  certain  roads  we 
have  traveled  which  we  have  found  to  be 
good.  The  way  of  the  American  Constitution 
Is  one  of  them.  And  when  the  Republican 
Party  comes  again  Into  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  first  thing  It  will  do  wUl  be  to 
go  back  to  the  Constitution. 

We  are  in  more  than  one  war.  In  one  of 
those  wars  our  sonsv  and  daughters  fight 
against  German  and  iap.  But  there  is  an- 
other war  here  at  honle.  It  is  a  war  between 
two  eternally  hostile  Iteolcgles.  One  idea  is 
that  of  the  free  soclet^the  society  of  free 
men  creating  their  waalth  with  the  Instru- 
mentalities of  free  enterprise  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  representative  republic.  The 
other  is  the  conception  of  the  regimented  and 
planned  society,  living  upon  viist  streams  of 
Government  debt  and  taking  its  shape  and 
destiny  from  the  directives  of  u  bureaucratic 
elite  under  the  command  of  a  self-inspired 
leader.  You  may  call  that  anything  you  wish. 
In  Europe  they  call  it  fascism.  Here  we  call  It 
the  New  Deal.  And  in  this  war  here  at  home 
let  there  be  no  question  where  the  Republican 
Party  stands.  We  are  for  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  We  are  for  our  way.  We 
stand  lor  our  Ideal  of  the  fre^  society— free 
enterprise  and  a  free  Republic.  We  are  for 
government  under  the  Constitution  by  a  con- 
stitutional President  and  a  Congress  acting 
In  the  open  under  law  and  not  by  govern- 
ment In  secret  and  without  law  by  an  army 
of  Irresponsible  bureaucrats  under  a  perma- 
nent leader. 

We  will  win  thla  Internal  st  uggle  because 
the  people  of  America  will  noi  tolerate  win- 
ning the  military  confilct  and  then  losing  at 
home  the  precious  ideals  for  vhich  we  went 
to  war. 

The  gravity  of  conditions  both  at  home  and 
abroad  places  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
the  delegates  to  this  convenHon.  We  will 
nominate  a  man  who  will  lijad  us  in  co- 
operating with  other  nations  to  get  the  world 
back  to  a  sound,  prosperous  ptracetlme  basis. 
We  win  name  a  man  who  will  restore  to  the 
American  people  their  government,  and  to 


all  the  opportunities  for  Improvement  In 
life  which  have  all  but  vanished  in  the  last 
12  years. 

In  addition  to  the  selection  of  capable 
men  for  President  and  Vice  President  we 
have  the  further  responsibility  of  adopting 
a  progressive,  forward-looking  platform 
which  will  meet  realistically  the  problems  of 
today,  and  which  will  give  to  the  American 
people  real  hope  for  the  future.  We  will 
keep  any  covenant  we  make  with  the  people. 

In  this  platform  we  must  sound  the  call 
for  all  Americans,  regardless  of  past  party 
afOliations,  to  rally  to  the  battle  to  preserve 
constitutional  government,  and  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  This  must  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  a  government  by  men. 
The  courts  must  not  bow  meekly  to  the  wlU 
of  any  President. 

I  know  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
one would  want  to  substitute  for  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  our  American  form  of 
government,  other  forms  which  have  been 
tried  and  always  found  wanting  In  the  past. 
Yet  we  cannot  be  blind  to  what  has  been 
attempted.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  boasts 
and  predictions  of  men  high  in  the  ranks  of 
the  New  Deal.  The  signs  are  very  plain. 
There  is  a  deliberate  Intention  on  the  part 
of  some  to  remake  America  in  a  way  which 
would  destroy  opportunity  and  initiative. 
They  would  put  an  end  to  private  Indiutry. 
They  would  regiment  all  men  and  all  women, 
and  put  all  our  people  in  shackles  of  bondage 
to  an  autocratic,  power-lustful  bureaucracy. 
Those  who  advocate  the  rigid  permanent 
regimentation  of  the  American  peopla  do  not 
dare  to  declare  openly  their  purpose.  They 
scheme  with  stealth,  and  under  the  cloak 
of  war  activities,  to  achieve  their  purpose. 
They  slyly  plant  the  propaganda  that  tiie 
war  controls  must  continue  long  after  the 
war  is  over.  What  they  want  is  permanent 
control  of  all  Industry,  and  to  dominate  all 
phases  of  our  life. 

Compare  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  this 
administration  with  World  War  No.  1  Demo- 
cratic President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Bald 
Woodrow  Wilson:  "Liberty  has  never  come 
from  the  Government.  The  history  of  lib- 
erty is  a  history  of  resistance.  The  history 
of  liberty  is  a  history  of  limitation  of  Gov- 
ernmental power,  not  the  increase  of  it." 

We  Republicans  are  determined  to  keep 
American  citizens  from  being  chained  like 
vassals  to  a  New  Deal  bureaucratic  machine. 

In  the  Congress  we  have  fought  this  battle 
with  the  assistance  of  patriotic  Jeffersonian 
Democrats,  who  put  their  country  before 
party,  we  have  been  able  to  hold  In  check 
this  movement,  and  we  have  prevented  tha 
consummation  of  many  dangerous  objectives. 
We  have  now  reached  a  crucial  point.  We 
must  have  reserves  in  this  battle  to  hold  the 
lines  of  Constitutional  Government.  Give 
us  a  Republican  President,  and  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  we  can  all  go  to  sleep  at  night 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  free  gov- 
ernment and  liberty  bestowed  upon  us  by 
the  brave,  hardy  pioneers  who  blazed  tha 
way  for  our  Republic. 

The  New  Deal  bureaucrats  can  be  expected 
In  this  campaign  to  picture  new  and  more 
alluring  rainbows.  As  usual  they  will  be 
long  on  glowing  promises.  But  as  Lincoln 
well  said.  "You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some 
of  the  time:  some  of  the  peope  all  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  The  people  have  lost  faith  In  New 
Deal  promises.  Their  performances  have 
never  measured  up  to  their  promises.  Now 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand. 

The  people  are  tired  of  bungling  and  fum- 
bling; waste  and  extravagance;  arrogance 
and  bureaucratic  dictatorship.  They  know 
that  unless  there  Is  a  change  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  traveling  national 
bankruptcy,  confiscatory  taxes  and  complete 
governmental  regimentation  and  control  of 
all  ova  activities  Is  dead  ahead.    The  sura 


way  to  avert  what  would  be  a  major  trans- 
formation of  our  political  and  social  Ideals 
is  to  put  a  new  governmental  policy  In  effect 
In  Washington. 

The  new  dealers  assert,  when  their  fall« 
urea  are  revealed,  that  their  critics  have  no 
policy,  no  program.  That  Is  just  as  false 
as  are  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  Republican  Party  has  had.  and  has 
now,  both  a  policy  and  a  program.  Our 
policy  and  our  program  have  been  set  forth 
on  many  occasions;  In  conferences  of  Re- 
publicans in  Congress;  and  at  meetings  of  the 
National  Committee.  At  Mackinac  we  out- 
lined our  creed. 

Our  policy  is  a  positive  policy.  This  policy 
18  to  protect,  to  defend,  and  to  perpetuata 
our  free  constitutional  form  of  government, 
our  free-enterprise  system  of  economy,  our 
system  of  free  society.  This  is  a  real  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  it  Is  broad  enough  to  be  em« 
braced  by  men  and  women  of  every  party 
who  want  to  see  individual  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual opportunity  continued  in  America. 
We  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  every  Ameri- 
can to  join  us  In  the  historic  struggle.  Wa 
want  the  participation  of  everybody  in  put- 
ting our  Nation  back  on  a  firm  foundation. 

The  Democratic  Party  which  we  have 
known  and  with  which  we  have  honorably 
struggled  on  so  many  fields,  but  which  waa 
a  party  of  Americans  who  believed  In  tha 
American  system,  has  lost  its  i>ower  over  Its 
own  destiny.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
been  captured  by  a  minority  whose  philos- 
ophy it  despises.  It  has  become  a  prisoner 
of  the  New  Deal.  Thank  God  some  of  Its 
leaders  realize  this  and  have  had  the  courage 
to  revolt.  This  election,  curiously.  Is  not 
merely  a  fight  to  put  the  Republicans  Into 
office  but,  by  a  strange  twist  of  fate.  It  to  also 
a  fight  to  emancipate  the  Democrats. 

Back  In  September  1943  the  Republican 
Members  In  Congress  set  forth  their  policy 
and  their  program.  These  declarations  In 
substance  were: 

1.  The  Nation's  war  effort  must  continue 
unabated  until  complete,  dectoive  victory  la 
achieved  for  the  United  States  and  oxir  allies. 
We  shall  continue  to  demand  efficient  and 
tinrelentlng  prosecution  of  the  war  on  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world  and  In  the  home 
fields  production  and  delivery  of  machines, 
munitions,  and  supplies  and  war.  We  must 
unfailingly  provide  our  own  armed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies  with  all  necessary 
implements,  mtmltlons,  and  supplies.  In 
ample  quantities.  In  time,  where  needed. 
We  will  uncompromisingly  put  aside  every  In- 
fluence, Interest,  consideration,  and  activity 
which  In  any  way  interferes  with  thesa 
objectives. 

2.  We  oppose  any  attempts  to  negotiate 
peace  or  the  consideration  of  any  peace  terms 
until  our  arms  have  won  such  a  decisive  vic- 
tory that  we,  together  with  our  allies,  are 
able  to  dictate  the  peace  terms.  Freedom 
to  at  stake.  It  permits  no  compromise  or 
appeasement.  The  Axto  dicutors  must  b« 
vanquished. 

3.  We  recognize  that  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  to  work  with  other  nations, 
to  bring  about  a  world  understanding  and 
cooperative  spirit  which  will  have  for  iu  su- 
preme objective  the  continued  maintenance 
of  peace.  In  so  doing,  we  must  not  endanger 
our  own  Independence,  weaken  oiir  American 
way  of  life,  or  our  system  of  government. 

4.  Victory  and  security  transcend  all  other 
considerations.  We  demand  full  and  imme- 
diate utilization  by  the  President  of  the  most 
capable  and  efficient  military  and  civilian 
leadership.  Mistakes,  blunders,  and  incom- 
petence fall  upon  all  alike.  Added  tears  and 
xuinecessary  taxes  are  the  wages  of  waste  and 
Inefficiency.  The  patriotism  and  sacrifices  of 
the  people  must  be  matched  by  the  selection 
of  the  most  capable  and  best-trained  leaders 
In  America,  regardless  of  party,  group,  cl»aM, 
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W«  ptodga  M  th«  people's  B«pr«- 
itlvw  In  Coagrwi  a  constant  Tlgllanc* 
H  gyminat*  wast*  and  tnsTWmcy. 

•.  SUBdlng  unreservedly  for  every  effort  to 
this  Mstton  strong.  Tlfllant.  and  Tlg- 
sll  Its  enemMs  botb  foreign  and 
,  Um  BqnitaUcan  Party  baa  given  and 
«fU  eoBtteoa  to  gSw  to  tbe  President  loyal, 
vbotabaartad,  and  patriotic  support  in  tbe 
war.  Tha  fravlty  of  the  war  situation  re- 
quire* the  undivided  effort  of  everyone.  Ill* 
Prsaldent  sbould  not  permit  hlinself  to  be 
dtteffed  from  tbe  responsibility  wblcb  is  bis 
l)y  tboee  forces  and  Influsnoes  wblcb  persist 
In  continuing  so-called  social  and  govem- 
^,-^Bfetal  reforms  at  tbe  expense  of  our  war 
effort. 

ft.  National  tinlty  depends  upon  an  in- 
flamed public  opinion  twsed  upon  free  speecb 
and  free  prses  Tbe  right  and  duty  to  crit- 
must  be  fully  exercised  and 
We  demand  that  tbe  people  be 
aU  Inidrmation  concerning  the  war  ef- 
fort eonsletent  wltb  military  requirements. 
but  the  wtthholdlng  of  information  of  tbe 
fallurea  of  the  military  and  civilian  officers 
of  tbe  OowmoMnt  cannot  be  hidden  or  Justi- 
fied »ft*«**"!  tha  sham  of  military  neoeeslty. 
Tliere  most  be  no  unnecessary  censorship. 
There  must  be  an  end  to  conflicting  state- 
Bents  and  to  an  Inconsistency  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Oovemment.  There  are  no 
prlratkms  wblcb  our  people  will  not  willingly 
andure.  no  sacrifices  which  will  not  be  un- 
fUnehlngly  faced,  as  long  as  they  are  trutb- 
fnlly  Informed  as  to  tbe  reasons  for  making 
such  demands  upon  them.  The  people  grow 
In  strength  and  determination  through  truth. 

7.  There  can  be  no  vested  Interests  In  this 
war.  No  party,  class,  or  section  has  a  comer 
on  patriotism  or  ability.  Whatever  our  In- 
tarssts.  we  aball  survive  or  perish  together. 
Oar  Nation's  perU  must  not  be  exploited  by 
any  individual  or  group  for  special  gains  or 
advancement.  We  shall  neither  support  nor 
uphold  any  proposal  or  action  on  the  basis 
of  tbe  interest  of  any  partlcxilar  group  and 
we  shall  denounce  any  others  whose  action 
la  dictated  by  sncb  motives.  We  oppose  ex- 
oeeslve  war  profits.  We  demand  tbe  prompt 
Invsatlgatlon  and  prosecution  of  war 
profiteers^  There  miut  be  a  fair  distribution 
of  the  war  burdens  among  all  the  people. 
War  demands  a  conunon  partnership  in  both 
eflort  and  sacrifice. 

t.  Individual  freedom  as  symbolized  and 
expiesetd  in  our  American  way  of  life  and 
otir  Republican  form  of  government  wltb  Ita 
tbrce  Independent,  coordinated  brancbee 
must  be  preserved.  This  freedom  miist  not 
be  permanently  surrendered  In  tbe  name  of 
the  war  emergency.  There  must  be  a  prompt 
after  the  a-ar  of  complete  and 
•  fimetlonlng  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise.  Government  by 
consent  of  tbe  governed  is  stUl  the  best  sys- 
tm  ever  devised  for  tbe  continued  progreae 
of  mankind. 

9.  Tbe  Nation  faces  grave  and  stupendous 
ltrn*y**'  problems,  due  In  Uurge  part  to  the 
loose  flaeal  policies  of  tbe  last  decade.  War 
has  added  lu  cost  to  pre-war  extravagance. 
Grim  burdens  are  being  imposed  upon  all  of 
the  people.  From  the  frugality  of  yesterday 
and  the  sweat  of  today  tbey  buy  bonds  and 
pay  tasca,  confronted  at  all  tlmee  by  the 
menace  of  InOatlon  and  the  threat  of  re- 
pudiation. We  shall  do  all  within  our  power 
to  meet  the  lemand  of  tbe  people  that  Gov- 
emaant  llgh'.en  the  burden  by  insisting 
that  Dond^ense  spending  be  reduced  to 
eescntlala.  Activlttee  by  the  Oovemment 
which  bsve  lc«t  their  emergency  characters 
mosfc  be  eliminated.  Such  taxes  as  are  leried 
npoB  the  people  muet  be  based  upon  the 
•bUtty  to  paf  and  dertfned  to  oooserre  and 


10.  AmerKMi  tree  enterprise  la  the  last 
bope  of  an  ssnbattled  and  bewildered  world. 
n  Is  the  laat  hope  of  our  economic  salvation 
when  eonAict  enda.    We  stand  mMltoatly 
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opposed  to  any  use  of 
excuse  for  vn warrantee 
restrictions  upon  free 
nomlc  proMems  of  the 
on  a  basis  which  is 
NaUonal   character 
moral  standards  and 
be  restored,  but  this 
unless  there  is  a 
Itctual  honesty  and 
the  part  of  those  who 
functioning  of  the 
rylng  out  their  duties 
ship  with  the  people 
principles  which  have 
must  not  be  overthrown 
nlng  tbe  war.  we  must 

That  Is  a  sound, 
any  party.  It  is  a 
American. 

The    Republican 
Congress  have  never 
from  those  pledges 
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preach  tbe  doctrine  of  deficit  spending  and 
an  unlimited  Federal  debt. 

Our  whole  taxing  system  will  be  made  not 
only  as  simple  as  possible,  but  equitable  as 
well.  Taxation  must  be  on  a  revenue  basis 
and  not  for  punitive  purposes.  We  need  a 
post-war  tax  policy  which  will  stimulate  in- 
dustry and  create  Jobs  for  the  people.  With- 
out genuine  tax  reform,  we  will  have  millions 
of  unemployed. 

Under  a  Republican  administration  labor 
wiU  retain  all  the  essential  rights  and  Just 
privileges  it  has  gained.  Tbe  interesu  of 
labor  and  capital  are  mutual;  working  in  har- 
mony, each  respectful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
they  can  save  private  enterprise  and  give 
prosperity  to  all  our  people.  When  either 
Bide  la  unfair  both  suffer.  Let  us  through 
Justice  to  all  prevent  class  warfare  between 
two  great  groups  of  our  own  people.  Only 
through  Justice  to  all  can  we  achieve  tbe 
Indueulal  peace  so  essential  for  our  full 
employment  and  the  complete  achievement 
of  our  fullest  measure  of  prosperity. 

Agriculture  will  be  allowed  to  be  self- 
sustaining  and  prosperous,  which  means  that 
It  will  be  assured  a  commensurate  return  on 
investment  and  labor.  It  cannot  achieve  Its 
proper  place  in  our  national  lite  when  chained 
and  regulated  by  theorists.  A  program  of 
plenty  is  a  program  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
The  farmer  should  be  given  bis  rightful  share 
of  the  national  prosperity. 

Private  capital  will  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  venture.  In  the  post-war  period, 
into  renewed  and  expanded  production. 

Enlarged  Job  opportunities  will  be  assured 
through  a  constantly  expanding  economy. 
Such  an  economy  can  be  achieved  only  by 
increased  production  of  goods  and  services  at 
decreased  prices,  without  a  reduction  In 
wages,  attained  through  our  genius  for  effi- 
cient mass  production. 

The  hobbles  of  governmental  restrlctlona 
will  be  taken  off  of  business  and  only  essen- 
tial Government  regulations  retained. 

We  will  continue  humane  and  beneficial 
economic  and  social  advantages.  Old  age 
shall  not  be  a  period  of  anxiety  and  stifferlng 
for  the  worthy  men  and  women  who  have 
contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  America. 
There  is  no  more  meritorious  appeal  than 
full  security  for  our  aged  citizens. 

We  will  provide  adequate  benefits  for  the 
men  and  women  of  our  military  services  and 
make  certain  they  are  promptly  available. 
And  we  all  know  what  they  must  have  above 
everything  else  when  they  return  Is  Jobs  at 
American  wages  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance until  these  Jobs  are  attained. 

These  are  some  of  our  specifications. 

The  people  In  November  will  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. Th9) people  know  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  Constitution,  Is  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  he  cannot  be 
tbe  directing  genius  of  our  military  and  naval 
forces.  The  people  know  he  must  rely  on  the 
trained  military  leadership  to  conceive  and 
direct  the  military  movements,  and  all  par- 
ties should  give  unhesitatingly  their  full  sup- 
port to  this  military  leadership.  If  this  were 
not  the  case,  we  would  be  even  more  fearful 
for  the  safety  of  the  millions  of  our  brave 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  in  tbe  military 
service. 

We  Republicans  have  constantly  acted  In 
that  spirit,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  unusual 
and  startling  Innovstions  In  our  political  life. 
We  have  seen  tbe  head  of  tbe  Communist 
political  party  in  this  country.  Earl  Browder, 
merge  bis  party  with  Sidney  Hillman's  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  In  a  drive  for  a 
foiirtb  term  for  President  Roosevelt  aiid  tbe 
election  of  a  Congress  which  will  be  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  those  organtiationa. 
In  exulorsing  Mr.  Rooeevelt  there  was  no  ef- 
fort by  Browder  to  conceal  his  objective,  '^e 
remain."  said  Browder.  "an  mganizatton  of 
Commimlsta  who  bold  the  principles  of  sci- 
entific ■«v^^H»"»,  of  Marxism." 
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Mr.  Browder  is  not  being  fooled  He  knows 
whst  he  wants  and  he  is  taking  :he  road  be 
Is  sure  jrlll  bring  him  to  his  goal.  Tbs 
American  people  will  not  be  fooh-d,  either. 

This  challenge  has  been  insolently  and 
bcddly  issued  to  tbe  people  of  /wmerica.  It 
presents  a  vital  issue  of  this  campaign.  Do 
the  people  want  these  radical  organizations, 
with  their  avowed  purpose  to  reriake  Amer- 
ica, to  control  the  Presidency.  10  secure  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress,  and  to  d(  mlnate  ab- 
solutely and  completely  our  Government? 
Of  course  they  don't. 

Since  the  American  people  mace  the  deci- 
sion that  this  country  shovild  be  forever 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  free  government 
and  free  labor,  no  greater  Issua  has  ever 
been  presented. 

In  this  fateful  hour  the  go<)d,  sound- 
thinking  people  of  America  will  respond  to 
the  call  to  save  tbe  country  for  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Men  and  women  of  all  political  aflUlations 
win  Join  in  this  fight. 

Here  Is  something  worth  fighting;  for.  Here 
Is  an  issue  which  rises  above  the  narrow 
bonds  of  partisanship.  Here  is  a  real  appeal 
to  every  red-blooded  American,  regardless  of 
race,  of  color,  or  of  creed. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  t  tie  decision 
of  the  American  people.  The  people  of  tbe 
North,  together  with  the  people  of  the  South 
and  West  and  the  East,  will  Join  :n  this  call 
of  country  to  save  our  liberties.  To  all  of  us 
Is  presented  a  glorious  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice. We  will  not  fail  to  be  true  tc  our  fight- 
ing forces,  to  the  children  of  toda/,  and  pos- 
terity of  tomorrow. 

We  will  keep  faith  with  the  figt  ting  forces 
over  there  and  their  loved  ones  at  home.  We 
will  save  constitutional  government  at  home 
and  on  tbe  firm  fotmdatlon  of  freedom  and 
Individual  opportimlty  we  will  build  an 
endvirlng  peace.  As  a  solvent,  found,  for- 
ward-looking Nation  we  wUl  be  true  to  our 
obligations  to  other  nations  and  we  will  be 
equally  true  to  our  own  people.  We  will  aid 
other  nations  to  achieve  security  and  reha- 
bilitate themselves.  We  never  sarink  from 
duty,  nor  do  we  ever  fall  to  aid  affl:cted  people^ 
everywhere  in  the  world.  We  ci.n  and  will 
do  It  without  lowering  our  own  standards  of 
living  or  sacrificing  our  own  Inde  jendence. 

We  go  forward  to  victory,  a  vlc;ory  for  tbe 
American  way,  a  victory  for  right  and  Justice, 
a  square  deal  for  all  people.  And  upon  our 
efforts  let  us  invoke  the  blessing  jf  Almighty 
Cod. 


St  Louis  First  City  of  Its  Sixe  To  Go  Orer 
Top  in  Bond  Drive  _^  . 

EXTENSION  OP  REMjVRKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missoxntx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  19i4 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  my 
home  city,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Louis 
County,  Is  the  first  city  of  It;  size  in  the 
country  to  subscribe  its  quota  of  $180.- 
863,050  in  the  fifth  war  loan  irive.  This 
Is  nothing  new,  as  it  is  not  tlie  first  time 
St.  Louis  and  the  county  has  reached  its 
goal  in  bond  drives;  not  orly  did  they 
subscribe  the  quoU  but  wit  a  8  days  to 
go  the  total  exceeded  the  quota  $802,555. 
Volunteer  workers  deserve  jreat  credit 
for  the  success  of  the  drive.  The  sale 
of  bonds  to  individuals  and  (Corporations 
will  continue  even  though  the  goal  has 
been  reached.  ^  i 


Serrices  of  Vice  Admiral  Rnssell  R. 
Waesdie,  Commandant,  United  States 
Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries which  has  Jurisdiction  of  Coast 
Guard,  is  especially  proud  of  the  splendid 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  that 
organization  under  the  direction  of  Ad- 
miral Waesche,  and  the  committee  is  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
in  an  editorial  on  Admiral  Waesche  and 
the  Coast  Guard  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  June  14.  1944,  and 
which  was  placed  in  the  Recokd  by  Con- 
gressman Canfield,  of  New  Jersey — sec 
page  A3004. 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
Admiral  Waesche  before  the  committee 
because  of  his  clear,  comprehensive,  and 
complete  statement  of  all  matters  of  leg- 
islation presented  by  him.  and  because 
of  the  complete  confidence  which  the 
committee  has  in  Admiral  Waesche  and 
his  oflScial  staff. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Ad- 
miral Waesche  began  at  the  Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial  Celebration  in  1931.   At 
the  request  of  the  United  States,  York- 
town  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  the 
then  commandant  of  the  United  States 
Coast    Guard    designated    Commander 
Russell  R.  Waesche  as  harbor  master  at 
Yorktown   during   the   celebration   and 
with  authority  to  make  the  necessary 
I}reliminary  arrangements  for  accommo- 
dating the  large  number  of  vessels  which 
were    expected    to    attend.    Thereafter 
he  met  the  various  committees  interest- 
ed in  the  marine  features  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  took  active  charge  of  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements  in  the  harbor  and 
along  the  water  front.    Informative  bul- 
letins were  issued  from  time  to  time  and 
distributed  to  those  interested,  includ- 
ing   steamship    companies    and    yacht 
owners,  as  to  berths  and  anchorages, 
fresh-water  supply  for  vessels  attending 
the  celebration,  schedules  for  steamers 
using  the  commercial  wharf,  rules  re- 
garding the  use  of  small -boat  landings 
and  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
small  craft  in  the  harbor,  and  other  per- 
tinent matters.    Along  with  these  bulle- 
tins   were    furnished    blue    prints    of 
wharves  and  small -boat  landings  in  the 
harbor  and  of  berthing  and  anchorage 
plans. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  Com- 
mission, the  splendid  services  of  Com- 
mander Waesche,  and  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  were  recognized.  The  Coast 
Guard  vessels  engaged  In  the  patrol  of 
the  harbor  were  busily  occupied  with 
varlouB  duties.  Besides  being  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  guard  against  any  acci- 
dent to  the  thousands  of  persons  being 
transported  in  the  harbor  by  smaU  boats, 
each  commercial  vessel  that  entered  the 


harbor  was  met  by  a  patrol  boat  and  con- 
ducted to  its  anchorage;  transportation 
was  furnished  frequently  for  the  several 
governors  pf  States  and  their  parties  In 
the  harbors;  landing  forces  and  liberty 
parties  were  carried  between  the  shore 
and  ships  in  the  harbor  to  assist  the 
ship's  boats;  thousands  of  visitors  were 
transported  to  and  from  the  Constitu- 
tion. During  the  reception  on  board  the 
French  cruisers,  as  well  as  at  other  of- 
ficial functions  in  the  harbor,  the  lanes 
of  travel  between  ships  and  shore  were 
closely  patrolled. 

In  addition,  a  Coast  Guard  officer  and 
detail  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial wharf  to  supervise  the  docking 
and  unloading  of  commercial  vessels  and 
to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  thousands 
of  passengers  embarking  and  disembark- 
ing at  this  pier. 

The  work  was  performed  without  ac- 
cident and  with  the  commendation  of 
all.  The  services  then  rendered  were 
but  another  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
motto  of  the  Coast  Guard  that  it  is  "Al- 
ways Ready."  The  work  done  at  the 
Yorktown  Sesquicentennial  celebration 
impressed  me  with  the  high  degree  of 
efficiency  of  Admiral  Waesche  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  closely  in  touch 
with  his  work.  At  that  time  the  juris- 
diction over  the  Coast  Guard  was  not  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  but  when  the  opportunity 
arose  for  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  to  acquire 
jurisdiction  of  the  Coast  Guard  every 
member  of  the  committee  welcomed  the 
opportunity.  They  have  never  regretted 
the  change,  and  every  member  of  the 
committee  feels  a  personal  pride  in  its 
magnificent  achievements  in  war  and 
in  peace. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
Admiral  Waesche  Is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient, capable,  conscientious,  painstak- 
ing, informed  officials  in  the  United 
States  Government  today.  I  wish  for 
him  a  long  continuance  in  his  present 
office  where  he  is  so  efficiently  serving. 

On  June  14.  1944,  in  the  presence  of 
high-ranking  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
officers.  Vice  Admiral  Russell  Randolph 
Waesche,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
was  sworn  in  as  commandant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  for  a  third 
term  of  4  years  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal  in  ceremonies  in  the 
Secretary's  office. 

Vice  Admiral  Waesche  was  born  Jan- 
uary 6,   1886,  in  Thuimont,  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Maryland 
and  at  Purdue  University.    He  was  ap- 
pointed a  cadet  In  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy on  May  19,  1904,  and  received  a 
commission  as  ensign  on  October  27. 1906. 
Until  1928  he  was  a  line  officer  on  cutters 
and  destroyers  in  Alaskan   and   Arctic 
waters  and  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.    He 
came  to  Coast  Guard  Headquarters  in 
1928  as  Chief  Ordnance  Officer.    In  1932, 
he  became  liaison  officer  in  the  War  Plans 
Division,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations.    Navy   Department.     With 
the  termination  of  this  duty  4  months 
later,  he  became  aide  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  Coast  Guard  and  later,  chief 
of  the  finaoce  division. 
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He  wu  appointed  commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  wiih  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  June  14.  1936.  Upon  termlna- 
tkm  of  this  appointment  In  1940,  he  was 
re*|ypolnted  for  a  second  4-jrear  period. 
In  ICarch  1943,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 

Tice  admiral,  and  in  May  1944.  was 
reappointed  commandant  for  a  third  4- 
year  term. 

Vice  Admiral  Waesche  originated  the 
Coast  Guard  Institute  and  correspond- 
ence school  for  warrant  ofBcers  and  en- 
listed men;  and  reorganized  Coast  Guard 
field  forces  In  1931. 

During  Iris  first  term  as  commandant, 
the  Ugbttioaae  service  was  transferred 
to  and  Integrated  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  dual  organization  of  a  shore 
station  branch  and  a  seagoing  branch 
was  eliminated  with  one  compact  organi- 
gation  being  set  up. 

Early  in  1942  an  Executive  order  by 
the  President  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  certain  function  of  the  Bureau  of 
Marine  Inspection,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Responsibility 
for  the  security  of  United  States  ports 
was  also  centralized  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Under  wartime  conditions.  Vice  Ad- 
miral Waesche  has  presided  over  the 
grcateat  expansion  of  the  Service  in  his- 
tory. In  personnel  it  has  multiplied  15 
times^  now  totalling  over  175,000  ofBcers 
and  men.  He  has  organized  a  merchant 
marine  council  to  serve  as  an  advisory 
body  on  the  administration  of  Coast 
Guard  functions  that  relate  to  the  mer- 
chant marine.  He  has  seen  the  Coast 
Guard's  peacetime  fleet  expand  roughly 
three  times,  and  the  Sei-vice  man  over 
200  Navy  vessels. 

Vice  Admiral  Waesche  received  an 
honorary  degree  as  Doctor  of  Engineer- 
ing in  Pebrtiary  1M4  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. In  May  1944.  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  of  American 
Military  Engineers. 

He  has  three  sons  in  service:  Russell 
Randolph.  Jr.,  a  lieutenant  commander 
In  the  United  States  Coast  Guard:  Harry 
Lee.  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces ;  and  James  C.  a 
chief  motor  machinist's  mate  in  the 
Coast  Oiiard.  Vice  Admiral  and  Mri. 
Waesche.  the  former  Agnes  R.  Cronin. 
reside  at  7006  Rolling  Road,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 
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Of  THE  SSlf  ATS  OF  THX  UIOTKO  STATES 

Fridag.  June  23.  19U 

Mr.  BARiOiEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  radio 
address  of  Kenneth  C.  BradJey.  national 
tnsorance  officer.  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, over  Station  WINX.  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  12,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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members  of  the  armed  forces  are  now  cov- 
ered, faUs  far  short  of  its  predecessor  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  It  provides.  The  out- 
standing difference  is  the  lack  of  a  provision 
for  payment  of  benefits  to  the  insured  on 
account  of  permanent  and  total  disability. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  i»  a  provision 
for  waiver  of  payment  of  premiums  during 
the  oontinuoiu  total  disability  of  the  in- 
sured, which  commenced  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  instirance  and  which  has 
existed  for  6  or  more  consecutive  months. 
Persons  whom  the  insured  may  name  as 
beneficiaries  are  limited  to  the  widow,  wid- 
ower, child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the 
insured.  The  term  parent  includes  those 
who  may  have  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
Insured  for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  thfr  In- 
stired's  entry  into  active  service.  All  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  la  originally  Is- 
sued under  the  6-year  level  premium  term 
plan,  and  may  be  converted  after  1  year  to 
ordinary  life,  30-  or  30-payment  life.  No 
other  plan  is  provided. 

Time  does  not  permit  dlsctisslon  of  the 
many  phases  of  these  insurance  plans,  but 
the  foregoing  outline  Indicates  that  there 
Is  need  for  amending  legislation  to  equalize 
the  benefits  afforded  our  fighting  men  and 
women. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  In  concert 
with  other  major  veteran  organizations  has 
sponsored  legislation,  now  pending  before 
the  respective  committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
which  Is  designed  to  correct  the  manifest 
inequalities  existing  between  the  two  types 
of  insurance  authorized  by  existing  law.  The 
legislation  when  adopted  would,  we  believe, 
provide  for  the  men  and  women,  and  their 
dependents  a  protection  which,  by  and  large, 
is  comparable  to  that  afforded  the  veteran 
of  World  War  I  and  the  peacetime  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine.  Meanwhile,  we  are  con- 
tinuing out  activities  designed  to  assist  the 
service  man  and  woman  and  their  depend- 
ents in  securing  all  such  benefits  to  which 
they  may  now  be  lawfully  entitled  and  to 
advise  all  who  may  wish  such  service  through 
our  Nation-wide  service  department.  We 
have  experienced  paid  representatives  in  all 
or  most  of  the  regional  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  any  one  of  whom  is 
ready  and  willing,  without  fee,  to  assist  in 
this  work.  The  Washington  staff  is  located 
at  room  543  Munsey  Building  and  room  156 
Veterans'  Administration.  Tour  speaker 
specializes  on  the  subject  of  insurance  and, 
like  the  other  memt>ers  of  the  staff,  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  anyone  desiring  such  aid 
on  Insurance  problems. 

At  this  time  next  Monday,  Capt.  John  W. 
Sgente  will  address  you  on  the  subject  of 
veterans'  appeals. 


Wage  and  Hour  Division  Attempts  To 
Extend  Its  Jurisdiction  Over  Lann- 
dries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

or  Msw  jzasiT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.    HARTLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 

March  4.  1943,  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  a  glaring  example  of  bu- 
reaucracy rampant.  I  pointed  out  in  de- 
tail the  efforts  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction  over 
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laundries,  linen-supply  companies,  and 
similar  establishments  despite  a  specific 
exemption  provided  In  the  act  for  service 
establishments  doing  a  majority  of  their 
business  within  State  lines.  In  connec- 
tior  with  my  statement,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  various  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween Mr.  Walling,  Administrator  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  myself. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  i,he  fall  of 
1943  vigorously  repudiated  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  V/alling's  division  to  disregard  the 
clear  and  unambiguous  languige  which 
this  Congress  had  written  int('  the  stat- 
ute. Sometime  later,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  disturb  that 
decision. 

Despite  the  clear  CongTessi(mal  man- 
date in  the  act  and  its  subsequent  af- 
firmation by  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Walling  failed  to  revise 
a  certain  publication — Intjjrpretative 
Bulletin  No.  6 — which  took  the  position 
that  laundries  doing  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wholesale  work  were  to  be  treated 
differently  than  other  types  ol  laundries. 
This  bulletin,  which  is  widely  circulated, 
is  used  by  unscrupulous  ind.viduals  to 
encourage  suits  against  such  laundries. 

I  called  this  situation  to  th  ?  attention 
of  Mr.  Walling  on  December  15, 1943,  re- 
minding him  of  his  assurance  to  me  in 
February  that  this  Bulletin  No.  6  would 
Immediately  be  clarified  "if  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  sustained  Ihe  district 
court."  I  reminded  him  that  he  wrote 
me  on  August  12  that  he  would  immedi- 
ately revise  the  bulletin  If  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  ca;;e.  There- 
after, despite  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  review 
the  case,  Mr.  Walling  failed  to  revise 
Interpretative  Bulletin  No.  6. 

Mr.  Walling  replied  evasively  on  Jan- 
uary 7.  1944,  and  on  Januarj'  21  I  asked 
him  categorically  to  let  me  know  un- 
equivocally whether  the  bulletin  would 
be  revised  to  reflect  the  decision  of  the 
Lonas  case. 

On  January  29,  Mr.  Walling  repUed 
stating  that  he  considered  a  certain  press 
release  Issued  on  November  25,  1943  to 
be  "a  clear  revision  of  ite  bulletin." 
The  fact  remains,  however,  tliat  this  mis- 
leading bulletin  is  still  distributed  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  employees 
in  various  parts  of  the  comitry  are  still 
bringing  unfounded  suits  a*  a  result  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  courts  have  repudiated  this  in- 
terpretation and  Mr.  Walllrg  himself  in 
his  correspondence  to  me  agrees  that  it 
no  longer  represents  the  interpretation  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  As  a  con- 
sequpnce,  employers  in  these  essential- 
service  industries  which  tocay  represent 
a  vital  bulwark  against  the  spread  of 
disease  in  their  communities  are  forced 
by  employees'  suits  to  wajte  time  and 
energy  in  court  which  might  better  be 
devoted  to  the  contlnuat.on  of  their 
businesses. 

I  believe  that  this  corre.;pondence  to 
which  I  refer  should  be  spread  upon  the 
public  records  as  further  evidence  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  certain  agencies 
confine  themselves  to  the  area  delimited 
for  them  in  their  congressional  grant 
authority: 


Depahtmekt  o»  Labor. 
Wage  and  Houb  Division, 
Washington,  January  29,  1944. 
The  Honorable  Fuo  A.  Hastut,  Jr., 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DcA«  CoNCRSssuAN  Hartlbt:  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  not  able  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  Lonas  situation  because  I  was  surprised 
that  you  had  changed  your  views  on  the 
adequacy  of  what  I  had  done  since  talking 
with  me  on  the  telephone  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 
I  consider  that  the  statement  ol  our  pres- 
ent position  on  laundries  and  linen-supply 
establishments  of  November  25.  1943.  which 
Is  attached  to  every  copy  of  Interpretative 
Bulletin  No.  6  which  goes  out  was  a  clear 
revision  of  the  bulletin  as  you  request.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  construe  it  in 
any  other  way.  Would  It  make  It  more  clear 
If  a  stamped  notice  was  placed  In  the  mar- 
gin of  every  copy  of  the  bulletin  on  page  8 
opposite  paragraph  25  something  to  this 
effect:  "But  as  to  laundries  and  linen-supply 
establishments  see  the  attached  statement 
dated  November  25.  1943"?  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  no  one  could  possibly  misconstrue 
that  we  had  modified  our  position  on  lavm- 
drles  and  llnen-suppIy  establishments. 

As  I  have  already  told  you.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  take  part  in  any  laundry  or  linen -supply 
litigation  under  the  Lonas  decision  which 
I  am  accepting  as  final  In  the  field  which  it 
covered— laundries  and  linen-supply  estab- 
llEhmenta.  I  do  have  to  recognize,  however, 
that  as  to  certain  other  activities  which  are 
alleged  to  be  service  and  which  are  dealt  with 
In  InterpreUtlve  Bulletin  No.  6  the  courts 
have  taken  a  different  view.  Insofar  as  the 
courts  have  laid  down  the  law  on  service  es« 
tablUhments  it  would  now  appear  that  our 
views  as  expressed  In  Interpretative  Bulletin 
No.  6,  with  the  exception  of  laundries  and 
linen-supply  establishments,  are  a  correct 
Interpretation  of  the  law.  Having  changed 
otir  policy  as  to  laundries  and  linen-supply 
establishments.  I  cannot  see  that  these  Indus- 
tries have  any  grievance  that  some  other  in- 
dustries which  have  not  been  ruled  out  of 
coverage  ol  the  law  by  court  Interpretation 
but  which  Iri  some  cases  have  been  specifically 
ruled  In.  are  not  ruled  out  by  an  administra- 
tive interpretation  which  would  be  contrary 
to  court  decisions. 

I  am  met  that  on  further  reflection  you 
will  agree  with  me  In  thla. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  Mxtcaltb  Walumo, 

AdrtHnlstrator, 

HOOn  or  RXPUSENTATTW, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  21,  1944, 
Hon.  L.  U«iCALrx  Waxximo, 
Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Ifa.  Waluno:  Thla  U  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  7  following  our  conversation  of  the 
previous  day.  both  of  which  were  directed  to 
my  letter  ol  December  16.  If  you  will  return 
to  my  letter  once  more,  you  will  find  that 
you  have  faUed  to  answer  my  principal 
question:  "Will  you  let  me  know,  at  yotur 
earliest  convenience,  imequlvocally.  whether 
Interpretive  Bulletin  No.  6  will  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  decision  of  the  Lonas  case?  If  the 
bulletin  is  to  be  revised,  when  do  you  expect 
the  revision  to  be  completed?"  I  appreciate 
your  assurance  that  your  Division  will  un- 
dertake no  further  enforcement  activities 
contrary  to  the  decision  in  the  Lonas  case. 
However,  the  laundry  Industry  Is  disturbed 
by  the  continued  threat  of  employee  suits 
which  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  language 
m  paragraph  25  of  BuUetln  No.  6,  which 
states  m  unquallfled  language  that  laun- 
dries  and  linen  supply  companies  serving 
Industrial  or  business  customers  are  subject 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Despite 
the  fact  that  your  press  release  of  November 


25,  1943,  now  accompanies  each  copy  of  Bul- 
letin No.  6,  the  invitation  to  litigation  is  not 
thereby  removed.  I  am  informed  that  some 
union  organizers  are  using  Bulletin  No.  6  to 
stir  up  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among 
employees  ol  these  service  establlshmrcnta 
and  the  employers'  explanations  of  the 
Lonas  case  are  futile  In  the  face  of  the  lan- 
guage of  your  ofllclal  bulletin. 

In  view  of  your  own  opinion,  expressed  to 
me  both  orally  and  In  letters  on  nximeroua 
occasions,  that  you  recognlae  the  clear  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  exempt  all  tyj>es  ol  laun- 
dries. Is  this  not  the  appropriate  time  to 
make  such  a  revision?  Furthermore,  you 
have  given  me  written  assurance  on  at  least 
three  occasions  that  the  bulletin  would  be 
revised  alter  the  district  court  decision,  after 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  decision,  and 
after  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  case.  I  am  forced  to  the  opinion  that 
some  of  your  staff  still  nurture  the  hope  that 
if  the  bulletin  remains  In  Its  present  form 
there  may  some  day  be  further  litigation 
which  win  once  more  raise  the  question  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court.  I  believe  It  Is  your 
duty  as  administrator  of  the  act.  in  simple 
Justice  to  employers  In  this  field  to  Immedi- 
ately revise  the  bulletin  In  accordance  with 
your  own  opinion  and  the  opinion  now  of 
five  courts.  There  is  a  report  that  the  em- 
ployer In  the  Lonas  case  was  forced  to  spend 
more  than  $35,000  in  legal  fees  defending  thU 
unjustified  case  through  various  steps  In  liti- 
gation. If  the  next  victim  of  such  litigation 
should  be  a  small  laundry  as  are  most  planU 
In  the  Industry.  It  might  be  forced  to  yield 
Its  legal  rlghu  because  It  could  not  afford 
similar  expense. 

I  understand  that  complaint  has  already 
been  presented  to  the  Smith  committee  out- 
lining the  history  of  this  case  and  the  part 
played  In  It  by  your  Division.  Certainly 
your  failure  to  make  the  necessary  revision 
In  Bulletin  No.  6  required  by  court  decision 
and  yoxir  ovra  recognition  of  congressional 
Intent  is  the  type  ol  administrative  action 
which  the  Smith  committee  wm  directed  to 
investigate.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
take  Immediate  steps  to  eliminate  any  fur- 
ther protest  in  this  matter. 

Awaiting  your  early  reply,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Tvat  A.  HAiTunr,  Jr. 
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DXPAMTMENT   OF   LaBOI, 

Waos  AifD  Houb  and 
Public  CoNTmAcn  Division, 
Washington.  January  7,  1944. 
The  Honorable  P«io  A.  HArrtiT.  Jr.. 

United  States  House  of  Representattvet, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbar  CoNOKzeeacAN  Hastlct:  As  X  es- 
plalned  to  you  yesterday,  I  think  the  mlsun- 
dernandlng  on  the  part  of  some  people  la 
the  laundry  Industry  arose  out  of  •  state- 
ment made  by  our  regional  attorney  In  Boe- 
ton  to  a  laundry  In  Vermont,  which  Is  doubt- 
less the  one  Mr.  Skinner  referred  to  in  hit 
telephone  call  to  you. 

Our  regional  attorney  advised  the  Ver- 
mont laundry  that  up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  no  change  In  the  position  of  the  Divi- 
sion with  regard  to  laundries.  This  was  cor- 
rect at  that  time  as  the  Supreme  Court 
action  In  refusing  to  review  the  circuit  court's 
decision  in  the  Lonas  case  hcd  not  t>een  taken 
and  consequently  my  press  release  ol  No- 
vember 26,  which  I  am  enclosing,  had  not 
been  issued.  As  you  wlU  see  Irom  this  re- 
lease, the  Divisions  are  not  taking  any  en- 
forcement action  whatsoever  with  regard  to 
laundries  and  linen-supply  establlshmenu 
the  greater  part  of  whose  servicing  is  in  in- 
trastate commerce  and  will  not  except  in  the 
unlikely  eventuality  that  the  Supreme  Court 
might  review  some  other  laundry  or  linen- 
supply  case.  The  Divisions,  of  coiirse,  will 
not  participate  \n  one  in  any  way. 

A  copy  of  this  statement  which  modifies 
Interpretive  Bulletin  No.  8  as  to  laundrlee 
la  Included  with  every  copy  of  the  bulletlix 


I 
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that  la  MDt  out  so  that  employees  «s  well  as 
jumtojtits  who  Inquire  know  esaetly  what 
onr  position  Is. 
If  tbe  Supreme  Court  later  should  decide 
czemptloD  Is  Inapplicable  to  such 
lenta.  you  Inquire  what  my  posl« 
be.  Of  course,  any  comptany 
railed  upon  oxir  press  release  will 
aot  tm  p«t>e»wlad  acalnst  1^  us  and  if  the 
l^qpMita  Oomt  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
law  which  U  binding  on  us  we  would  nat- 
vraUy  spply  it  prospectively  only  in  view  of 
•or  alatement  that  we  will  not  take  enforce* 
■MQt  action  unless  the  Supreme  Court  rules 
IB  substance  In  another  case  that  the  circuit 
•evt  boldtaff  In  the  Looas  case  was  wrong. 
As  jfoa  know.  th«rs  Is  always  the  poselbtllty 
Of  SBIliOfss  suits  and  the  Administrator's 
Is  not  binding  on  employees.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  poasibllltj 
imJuy—  suit  is  remote. 
■UiMrsly  yotxrs. 

X<.  MBICaLTB  WaLUNO. 

Administrator, 


or  RifaaaawTAtma, 

Wmthtngton,  D.  C.  D^oember  15.  1943. 
tan.  L.  ICrcalts  Wau.i.«o, 
Wg«-Hour  Division. 

United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

W*$Mngton,  D.  C. 
Ifk.  Waxxiko:  Several  weeks  ago  Mr. 
of  your  ofllce  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
irtkleh  you  Issued  after  the 
I  ODort  rstfused  to  review  the  decision 
circuit  court  of  appeals  In  the  Lonss 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  ycur 
It  said  nothing  about  revising  Inter- 
bulletin  No.  6.  This  bulletin  re- 
■Mlxw  as  a  constant  Invitation  to  other 
hrandry  amployees,  who  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  know  about  the  decisions  of  the 
UaMad  States  Supreme  Court,  to  institute 
It  their  employers  because  of  your 
Interp  "tatlon  that  wholesale 
work  Is  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Act.  I  was  confident  that  you 
to  fulfill  your  assurance  given  me 
August  that  the  bTilletin  would  be  re- 
as  soon  as  the  Supreme  Court  dis> 
poeed  of  the  matter  one  way  or  another. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  telephone  call  from 
llr.  Skinner  Informing  me  that  a  laundry- 
te  Oa>  of  the  New  England  States  re- 
itly  dlaniiad  with  your  regional  attorney, 
or  someone  tn  hlo  oOoe,  the  present  status 
Of  wholesale  laundry  work  under  the  act. 
Tour  attorney  stated,  in  substance,  that  the 
Wac»-Botir  Division  was  not  bound  by  the 
Xionaa  caa*  and.  in  ract.  was  currently  looklni; 
for  another  test  case. 
Of  course,  I  don't  know  how  accurately  the 
was  reported  and  I  presxmie 
will  deny  that  any  such  state- 
it  vao  tnade.  Notwithstanding.  I  am  now 
that  there  is  a  deliberate  policy 
on  tiM  port  of  your  legal  advisers  behind  the 
iwfxaaol  to  Incorporate  In  Interpretative  bul- 
letin No.  6  the  ooagreaaional  intent  which 
you  state  to  me  you  recognize,  agree  with, 
ond  whMi  five  courts  have  now  affirmed. 

Tou  wrote  me  on  February  23  that  yon 
would  Immediately  clarify  the  buUetln  "if 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustains  the 
Oirtrict  court."  The  circuit  court  did  affirm 
district  court  decision.  Thereafter,  you 
me  on  August  12  that  you  could  not 
make  a  public  annoxuicement  of  a  reversal 
of  position  because  of  the  possibility  that 
tho  Supreme  Court  might  reverse  the  circuit 
eourt  of  appaala.  Latar  In  August,  at  a  con- 
ference In  my  oAeo,  yoa  MoarMl  me  that  you 
Immediately  revise  the  bulletm  if 
Ootut  refused  to  hear  the  case. 
I  to  advised  Mr.  Skinner  In  my  letter  of 
BiptaDiber  7.  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  you. 
Tou  wrote  me  thereafter  oonflrmlng  the  sub- 
OtODC*  of  that  letter. 

Osrtalnly  your  statement  of  Hovember  25. 
Which  may  or  may  not  have  appeared  in  the 
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newspapers   throughput 
not  constitute   a 
buUetin  No.  6.     Tha|t 
be  issued  from  your 
ocally  that  wholesais 
within  the  exemptlo  i 
Tour  own  staff  must 
vise  the  bulletin  as 
Interpretation  l£  stll 
present  enforcement 
porary  marking  of 
Court  later  should 
tlon  Is  inapplicable 
Ing    commercial 
ments." 

WUl  you  let  me 
▼enlence.  unequlvocflly 
tive  bulletin  No.  6 
the   decisions   of 
bulletin  is  to  be  revised 
the  revision  to  be 
inform  me  what  action 
present  to  prevent 
fonn,  from  mlsleadli  ig 
cure  copies  from  yoi  r 
to  attach  some  statement 
pointing   out   that 
error  and  that  whol4sale 
covered    by   the 
What  is  the  stattu 
which  relies  upon 
dlcating  that  laundijr 
panics  are  within  m  ctlon 
Supreme  Coiirt  lat« 
exemption  is  inapplicable 
ments"? 
Awaiting  your 
Very  alncerel] 
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plemented  it  will 
of  us  want  done 
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I  am. 


reply, 
yours, 
FaxD  A.  Hastlct,  Jr. 


o  VeteniBt 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  m  JOHNSON 

CKLABOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  F  RKPRBSENTATIVKS 

Friday,  ,'une  23.  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSOJ  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  it  e  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  this  Con  jress  is  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
supplemented  and  im- 
lot  do  the  Job  that  all 
or  the  man  returning 
home  from  milita  y  service. 

Let  me  illustrjite  by  discussing  the 
problem  of  the  eturning  soldier  who 
and  operate  a  family- 
of  these  veterans  must 
start  from  scratjh.  Under  the  G.  L 
Act  the  Governirent  will  guarantee  up 
to  half  of  a  loan  i  sr  purchase  of  a  farm, 
livestock,  or  machinery,  provided  the 
guarantee  shall  n  )t  exceed  $2,000. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  a  family- 
be  acquired  without 
using  all  a  veteratf  s  Q.  I.  credit.  In  very 
few  sections  is  the  amount  sufBcient  to 
both  buy  a  farmland  equip  it.  If  the 
veteran  uses  his  C  .  I.  credit  for  land,  he 
may  need  a  rehal  ilitation,  or  operating, 
loan  for  equipment  and  livestock. 

Yon  will  remerr  ber  that  the  O.  I.  Act 
makes  veterans  el  gible  for  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  farmi  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tena  it  Act,  but  it  does  not 
provide  veterans'  preference  for  reha- 
bilitation loans  irhich  many  will  find 
necessary.    In  f  a<  t  hundreds  of  men  al- 


ready discharged  from  military  service 
have  known  that  the  Congress  had  made 
funds  available  through  the  Farm  Se- 
curity Administration  for  that  tjrpe  of 
credit. 

And  many  are  finding  that  the  avail- 
able funds  are  inadequate. 

That  was  why  I  sought,  unsuccess- 
fully, to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  when  the 
House  conferees  reported  their  recom- 
mendations. I  wanted  to  have  addi- 
tional credit  provided  and  earmarked  for 
World  War  No.  2  veterans.  Parlia- 
mentary complications  prevented  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment,  however; 
and  I  now  ask  your  help  in  enactment 
of  a  measure  that  will  be  supplementary 
to  the  G.  I  Act. 

The  bill  which  I  have  prepared  and 
plan  to  introduce  shortly  after  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  following  the  summer 
recess  is  not  long.    It  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  making  of  loans  to 
veterans  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  for  the  ptirpose 
of  making  the  loans  required  by  section 
605  (b)  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjtistment 
Act  of  1M4  to  any  person  eligible  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  title  III  of  said  act.  and  sim- 
ilar loans  to  the  family  of  such  person  prior 
to  discharge  or  after  his  death  In  service  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  loan  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator, upon  the  request  of  either.  $16,000,000 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in 
the  item  "Farm  tenancy"  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  1945:  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  an.  other 
provision  of  law,  the  sums  made  available 
hereunder  may  be  distributed  among  the 
States,  Territories,  and  counties  In  such 
amounts  as  are  necessary  to  make  loans  to 
such  eligible  persons  and  their  families. 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
making  of  rural  rehablUtation  or  operating 
loans  to  any  needy  person  eligible  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  title  III  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  and  to  the  famUy 
of  such  person  prior  to  his  discharge  or  after 
his  death  In  service,  who  is  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere  at  comparable  rates  for  the 
area  where  the  loan  is  proposed  to  be  made, 
the  Reconstructlod  Finance  Corporation  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  advances  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  War  Food 
Administrator,  upon  the  request  of  either,  of 
not  to  exceed  •25.000.000.  Such  advances 
shall  be  made  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  In  the  Item  "Loans.  Grants,  and 
Rural  Rehabilitation"  In  the  Department  of 
Agrictilture  Appropriation  Act.  1945. 

Sk.  3.  The  amoimta  herein  authorized  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  sums  now  author- 
ized to  be  loaned  or  advanced  and  the  amount 
cf  notes,  debentures,  bonds,  or  other  obliga- 
tions which  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
issue  and  to  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
under  the  provisions  of  law  in  force  on  the 
date  this  act  takes  effect,  is  hereby  Increased 
by  an  amount  sufflclent  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

E»c.  4.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1945.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated $2  500,000  to  enable  the  Secretaiy  of 
Agriculture  through  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  for  necessary  expenses,  which 
funds  may  be  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  authorities  contained  In  section  41  (b) 
(I)  of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1015  .  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing and  servicing  of  loans  made  hereunder 
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and  collection  of  morey  due  the  United 
States  on  account  of  loans  made  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Summarized,  this  bill  will: 

First.  Pro'v-ide  $15,000,000  for  loans  to 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  who  choose  to 
buy  family -sized  farms  in  accordance 
with  the  G.  I.  Act  and  the  Bankhead - 
Jones  Act.  You  may  ask:  Why  not  use 
the  present  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion appropriation?  That,  you  will  re- 
member, is  $15,000  OCO  for  farm-pur- 
chase loans  just  enough — even  if  vet- 
erans got  it  all — for  an  average  of  one 
loan  per  county.  Moreover,  the  general 
appropriation  does  not  accord  veterans' 
preference. 

Second.  Provide  $25,000,000  for  farm- 
operating  loans  either  to  returning  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2  or  to  families 
of  men  now  in  uniform  or  families  of 
those  who  give  their  lives  in  their  coun- 
try's service.  Again  you  may  say.  Why 
not  use  the  present  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration appropriation  for  rehabili- 
tation loans?  That  is  $67,500,000,  ex- 
actly what  it  was  last  year  when  many, 
many  more  farm  families  sought  loans 
than  could  be  accommodated  with  the 
reduced  appropriation.  I  understand 
that  the  F.  S.  A.  was  able  to  aid  25,000 
additional  rehabilitation  borrowers  in 
the  past  year.  I  honestly  believe  that 
the  coming  year  will  see  more  than  that 
number  of  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
seeking  this  tjrpe  of  credit. 

Third.  Utilize  the  existing  facilities  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  In- 
cluding the  committees  of  three  of  your 
fellow  citizens  in  every  county,  for  ad- 
ministering this  assistance.  Thus,  the 
costs  will  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

With  the  additional  funds  which  the 
bill  would  give,  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  be  able  to  aid  veterans 
in  acquiring  farms,  even  beyond  the  G.  I. 
Act's  limitations  where  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  will  be  in  position,  too,  to  fur- 
nish operating  credit  not  covered  by  the 
G.  I.  Act.  The  farm-purchase  loan  of 
F.  S.  A.  are  for  40  years  at  3  percent;  the 
rehabilitation,  or  operating  loans,  for  5 
years  at  5  percent.  This  money,  bear 
in  mind,  will  be  loaned,  not  given,  and 

1  submit  to  you  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  virtually  all  will  be  repaid. 

Do  you  doubt  that  today  there  are 
thousands  of  men  in  military  service  who 
are  expecting  to  borrow  from  the  F.  S.  A. 
when  they  come  home  from  the  war? 
Fairly  typical,  I  believe,  is  the  attitude 
of  the  soldier  who  wrote  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  a  letter  which  it  pub- 
lished recently,  and  which  I  quote: 

To  the  CoMMEBCiAL  Appial: 

I  have  only  returned  from  18  months  over- 
seas long  enough  to  find  out  a  few  things 
that  have  been  going  on  since  we  left. 
Spending  a  few  houra  in  a  U.  S.  O.  in  Memphis 
between  trains.  I  chanced  to  see  in  your 
paper  an  attack  on  the  Farm  Sscurlty  Ad- 
ministration by  your  Washington  corre- 
spondent, and  an  uncomplimentary  reference 
to  this  agency  In  the  coltimns  of  another 
Memphis  newspaper. 

I  find  It  hard  to  understand  this.  I  don't 
know  what  F.  S.  A.  has  been  doing  the  past 

2  years  except  what  my  folks,  who  are  farmers 
In  Texas,  write  me.  F.  S.  A.  financing  has 
helped  them  to  raise  all  kinds  of  food  that 


they  didn't  raise  In  such  quantity  before  the 
war:  beef,  pork,  eg^s.  vegetables. 

I  have  saved  up  almost  enough  money  since 
the  war  began  to  buy  the  team  and  tools  lor 
a  farm  of  my  own  and  am  counting  on  F.  S.  A. 
to  help  me  buy  a  farm  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  am  a  farm  boy  and  want  to  go  back  and 
settle  down  In  East  Texas — the  sooner  the 
better. 

Staff  Sgt.  a.  S.  FosTEB.  Jr. 

Fort  Shxroian.  III. 

Here  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  E. 
M.  Stannard,  of  Columbia,  Conn. 

Brought  up  on  a  farm.  I  later  went  to 
sea  and  was  an  officer  In  the  Merchant  Marine. 
When  the  depression  hit  that  career.  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  do  newspaper  work.  While 
so  engaged  I  bought  a  run-down,  130-acre 
farm.  As  I  was  about  to  start  small-time 
farming  along  with  newspaper  work,  events 
eo  shaped  up  that  I  felt  It  my  duty  to  volun- 
teer for  naval  service.  This  I  did.  and  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  Just  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  lasted  only  a  short  while  due  to 
heavy  duty  and  loss  of  weight.  Ordered  home, 
I  found  I  could  not  do  newspaper  work.  I 
had  the  "Jitters"— nervous  reaction  or  some 
such  thing.  But  I  found  I  did  have  the 
strength  and  desire  to  go  ahead  with  my 
farm. 

The  first  winter  back  home  I  got  "calmed 
down"  and  made  a  fair  living  chopplrg  and 
selling  firewood.  But  this  provided  no  capi- 
tal for  farm  development  or  improvement. 

Then  came  the  very  encouraging  response 
of  F.  S.  A.  to  my  inquiry  as  to  aid.  Mr.  SUas 
Weeks,  then  local  supervisor,  assisted  me  In 
every  way  with  his  advice  and  aid  In  drafting 
a  program  and  In  securlrg  the  necessary 
funds. 

Conditions  of  the  market  made  it  seem 
edvlsable  to  alter  some  of  the  program  Mr. 
Weeks  had  suggested,  but  the  general  out- 
line was  followed. 

Our  garden  last  summer  gave  us  all  neces- 
sary vegetables  and  my  wife  canned  over  600 
quarts  of  food.  I  purchased  some  cows,  and 
from  the  sale  of  some  small  lots  of  land,  was 
able  to  modernize  and  reequlp  the  barn.  For 
a  while  my  entire  Income,  except  living  neces- 
sities, went  for  additional  animals  and  equip- 
ment. 

With  an  Improving  Income,  and  a  develop- 
ing farm.  I  feel  that  In  another  year  I  will 
be  ialrly  independent  financially,  with  a  val- 
uable farm  plant  to  provide  a  living.  This 
will  have  been  achieved  in  a  bit  over  2  years. 

When  I  started  my  farm  was  only  an  un- 
workable white  elephant.  No  bank  or  pri- 
vate party  would  finance  me.  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  to  whom  I  originally  applied  for 
a  loan  could  see  no  hope  In  this  farm. 

But  I  found  F.  S.  A.  treated  the  problem 
more  generously  and.  it  must  be  added,  more 
sensibly.  My  experience  shows  that,  except 
for  F.  S.  A.,  I  would  never  have  been  able 
to  maintain  the  farm,  or  bring  It  to  a  point 
where  It  now  Is  as  a  going  business  and  a 
help  In  the  production  of  needed  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Barnard,  the  present  supervisor,  has 
been  very  helpful  in  extending  my  program 
to  adjust  to  developing  needs.  I  now  have 
21  head  of  cattle,  other  animals,  tractor,  and 
much  equipment. 

No  one  wants  charity,  but  often  financing 
Is  needed  on  a  basis  no  private  source  will 
consider.  F.  S.  A.  is  the  only  agency  of  help 
In  such  cases.  I  have  only  the  highest  praise 
for  Its  program  and  Its  usefulness,  particu- 
larly In  this  wartime. 

Do  you  not  agree  that  this  is  a  testi- 
monial of  which  the  Congress  may  well 
be  proud— for  it  was  the  Congress  that 
appropriated  the  funds  that  aided  this 
former  Navy  man. 


The  need  Is  growing  daily.  The  Office 
of  War  Information  has  told  us  that, 
through  February  of  this  year.  1,300.000 
men  had  been  discharged  from  our  mill-  , 
tary  services  since  we  entered  the  war 
and  the  current  rate  of  discharge  was 
placed  at  approximately  55,000  monthly. 

For  those  who  are  eager  to  get  back  on 
farms  in  the  communities  that  mean 
"home"  to  them,  adequate  credit  should 
be  readily  available.  To  accomplish  that 
is  the  purpose  of  my  proposal. 


Veterans'  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KSNTUCKT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  by  Capt.  John  N.  Egense,  na- 
tional appeals  officer.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  over  Station  WINX,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  June  19, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

When  a  veteran  files  a  claim  on  Form  526 
with  a  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
office  for  compensation,  pension,  or  any  other 
benefits  to  which  he  believes  he  Is  entitled, 
he  should  constilt  a  representative  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  or  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  recognized  service  organi- 
zation. A  power  of  attorney.  Form  P-22,  is 
used  for  the  purpose  to  permit  the  repre- 
sentetive  to  appear  in  the  veterans'  behalf 
when  such  form  Is  signed  by  the  veteran  or 
claimant. 

As  long  as  this  power  of  attorney  Is  In 
force,  no  one  else  may  have  access  to  the  file. 
This  power  of  attorney  may  be  revoked  by  the 
veteran  at  any  time  and  another  filed  with 
some    other    veterans*    organization    If    so 

desired. 

When  a  claim  Is  filed,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  calls  on  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partments for  the  A.  G.  O.  report  and  all 
cllnictl  records.  When  all  of  these  records 
have  been  received  the  case  is  then  considered 
by  the  regional  board,  at  which  time  the  vet- 
eran may  appear  himself  or  he  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  organization  holding  his 
power  of  attorney. 

If  the  board  denies  the  claim  the  veteran 
Is  notified  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
of  such  denial  and  Informed  of  his  right  to 
appeal  from  any  adverse  decision.  He  has 
1  year  from  the  date  of  denial  in  which  to 
file  such  appeal*  and  should  make  this  appeal 
on  what  Is  known  as  Form  P-9.  This  form 
should  be  completely  filled  out  by  the  veteran 
or  claimant,  and  It  should  be  stated  that  he 
Is  appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  regional 
office  which  denied  his  claim. 

If  on  the  appeal  form  you  state  that  you 
will  submit  additional  evidence  relating  to 
your  claim,  you  will  be  expected  to  submit 
such  evidence  within  6  months  from  the  date 
your  form  P-fl  was  received  In  the  regional 
office.  In  the  event  you  fail  to  submit  such 
evidence  within  this  6-month  period,  your 
appeal  will  be  considered  canceled. 

If  you  state  that  all  evidence  obtalnabla 
and  relating  to  your  claim  has  been  presented 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  then  the 
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eUtm  will  be  Mrtilled  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Boerd  of  Veterans'  Appeal?. 

la  the  eourse  of  time  the  Bfeard  of  Veter- 
ana'  Appeals  will  requeet  that  tue  complete 
Ale  be  forwarded  to  Weehlngton  for  consld* 
•ration  by  the  appellate  group.  When  the 
flla  arrlTee  In  the  central  office  jour  repre- 
■entatlve  la  notified  by  the  Chairman  of  tHa 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  The  fUe  la  tb«n 
called  by  your  repreeentatlve.  wiu>  makes  a 
thorough  Investigative  review  of  the  caae. 

Tour  repreaenutlve  notea  the  queetloo  at 
laaue  on  which  your  appeal  waa  based.  If, 
after  his  review,  he  feela  that  the  appeal 
•bovld  be  more  fully  developed,  he  requesU 
ttast  Om  file  be  held  in  abeyance  untU  he  haa 
KHieHMiliileil  with  the  veteran  and  aeked  him 
to  aaeure,  if  poealble.  further  evidence  or 
•fldaviu. 

If  the  representative  feela  that  the  appeal 
ahould  be  withdrawn,  he  ao  advisee  the  claim- 
ant, stating  his  reason  for  suggesting  with- 
drawal and  reqxMstlng  the  claimant  to  write 
a  tetter  t»  tl>a  Chairman  cf  the  Board  of  Vet- 
cnuM'  Appeals  aaklxtc  that  his  appeal  be 
withdrawn  and  returned  to  the  regional  of- 
flea  without  any  action  being  taken  on  the 


In  mind  that,  although  you  have  given 
powei  o<  attorney  to  any  representative  or- 
ganisation, your  repreeentatlve  la  not  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  this  appeal  for  you.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  your  representative  feels 
that  all  the  evidence  is  complete,  he  then 
ealls  for  a  board  to  hear  the  case 

When  this  board  is  aasembled  the  repre- 
sentative preeenta  the  queatton  at  Issue,  stat- 
ing the  facts  In  the  case,  stibmlttlng  all  out- 
side evidence,  and  pointing  out  why  he  be- 
Ueras  that  the  claim  should  be  allowed  and 
ahould  have  been  allowed  by  the  regional 
oOee. 

It  la  permlMible  for  the  veteran  to  appear 
with  or  without  a  representative.  He  may 
also  have  his  Senator  or  Congressman  appear 
for  him  with  or  without  a  representative  of  a 
service  organization,  or  he  may  aecure  the 
aervlcea  of  a  contact  repreeentatlve  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 
-^  The  Board  of  Veterana*  Appeals  has  the 
right  to  remand  the  ease  after  the  hearing 
for  further  medical  examination,  social  serv- 
ice report,  m  Investigation.  In  this  event 
the  ease  la  remanded  back  to  the  regional 
oOce.  After  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Vetarana'  Appeals  has  been  complied  with, 
the  regional  ofllce  reviews  the  claim  again 
and  may  then  decide  that  the  new  evidence 
warranta  the  allowal  of  the  claim. 

If  the  regional  board  holds  that  the  new 
•ndence  does  not  alter  the  former  decision 
of  denial,  they  must  return  the  claim  to  the 
Board  of  Veterana*  Appeals  for  decision  on 
the  original  appeal. 

If  the  Board  of  Veterana'  Appeals  denies 
the  appeal,  both  the  veteran  and  his  repre- 
••ntativa  are  notified.  The  appeal  nny  not 
then  be  reopened  unleaa  the  veteran  or  his 
repreeentatlve  can  ahow  that  the  Board  made 
a  clear  and  \inmlstakable  error,  or  the 
itlplmant  may  reopen  the  sppeal  by  cuti- 
mlttlnc  new  and  material  evidence. 

R  takaa  from  SO  to  00  days  for  a  decision 
to  be  relMHMd  by  tha  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peala  after  a  hearing,  depending,  of  covcne, 
on  whether  the  appeal  load  la  heavy  or  light. 
H  light,  decision  can  be  expected  In  a  shorter 
period. 

I  hava  tried  to  gtre  you  a  dear  picture 
of  the  proper  procedure  In  filing  a  claim, 
and  the  requlrementa  for  filing  an  appeal  in 
the  event  of  an  adverse  decision  by  a  local 
rating  agency.  There  are  a  number  of  ways 
your  case  can  oome  to  Washington:  appeal 
by  the  veteran,  administrative  appeal  on  a 
d1— ntlng  opinion,  or  the  appeal  may  b« 
Biersed  with  the  administrative  appeal. 
The  Dtaahled  American  Veterana  maintain 
in  nearly  every  veterans'  ad- 
ta  arary  Btata.   ▲ 


full-time  staff  is  located 
sey  Blinding.  Wafihlngtoif. 
service  oOcers  are  also 
erans'  Administration 
Contact  ahould  be  made 
two  plaoea. 


In  Boom  543,  M\m- 

O.  C.  and  national 

in  Boom  184,  Vet- 

B^llding.  Washington. 

with  either  of  these 


Soand  Money 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAio 
tS  THZ  HOUSB  OF  R  EPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  Juru 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  i  peaker.  the  great- 
est need  of  the  world  today  is  a  sound, 
workable,  adequate  money  system. 
What  every  nation  ne  ?ds  most  Is  a  mon- 
etary unit  stable  in  value  and  inter- 
changeable with  the  money  of  all  other 
countries — a  monetar: '  unit  with  a  value 
that  Is  independent  i  nd  separate  from 
the  quality  of  nation  il  credit. 

This  monetary  pro  ilem  waa  met  and 
solved  by  the  Pirst  C  ingress,  when  our 
monetary  system  w<ls  established  by 
simply  providing  that  a  given  weight  of 
gold  of  standard  fin(  ness  and  a  given 
weight  of  standard  s  Iver  was  a  dollar, 
which  was  made  legal  tender  for  all  pay- 
ments. This  simple  plan  provided  a 
money  supply  that  automatically  in- 
creased to  keep  pace  v<  1th  growing  popu- 
lation and  commerc( .  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  peg  tl  e  price  of  either 
metal ;  it  simply  mai  le  the  dollar  the 
standard  of  value  an  1  the  price  of  all 
other  things  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
value  of  this  monetary  unit  The  pro- 
duction and  minting  3f  gold  and  silver 
furnished  money  in  si  ifBcient  and  ever- 
Increasing  quantity  to  stabilize  prices 
once  they  became  adji  sted  to  the  money 
volume. 

This  plan  made  our  money  independ- 
ent of  the  value  of  C  ovemment  credit 
and  provided  a  money  media  with  aa 
International  value. 

In  later  years.  Fran  «,  Belgium,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  in  a  nonetary  conven- 
tion, perfected  the  blioetallic  monetary 
system  which  was  sim  lar  to  the  system 
in  use  in  this  country  by  standardizing 
their  coinage  of  both  g  )ld  and  silver  on  a 
15^2  to  1  ratio,  theriby  making  their 
money  Interchangeabl ;  in  the  countries 
subscribing  to  the  moi  letary  convention. 
The  plant  worked  so  w  ell  that  this  coun- 
try was  Invited  to  Jo  n  the  convention 
and  standardize  our  c  )inage  with  theirs 
by  reducing  our  ratio  from  16  to  1  to  the 


23. 1944 


No  extra  expense 
had  to  do  was  to 


standard  of  15^  to  1. 
was  Involved.  All  we 
reduce  the  contents  of  our  silver  dollar 
from  412*2  grains  of  standard  silver  to 
400  grains.  For  somej  unexplained  rea- 
son, this  country  refuied  to  join  In  ac- 
cepting the  plan  and  tlereby  this  Nation 
lost  the  greatest  oppo-tunity  our  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  haq  to  join  with  the 
other  countries  to  perfect  and  give  to 
the  world  a  sound  International  mone- 
tary system — a  plan  wat  was  wrecked 
by  the  avarice  of  Qeraa  any  after  the  war 
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of  1870.  and  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and.  finally,  gold.  The  time  for  correct- 
ing these  monetary  mistakes  is  long  over- 
due. 

Experience  demonstrates  the  futility 
of  pegging  the  price  of  either  gold  or 
silver  on  a  commodity  basis.  What  the 
world  needs  is  a  sound,  adequate,  work- 
able monetary  system,  a  subject  ably 
presented  by  Mr.  F.  H.  BrowneU  in  his 
treatise  entitled.  "Hard  Money,"  and  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  with  Mr.  E.  S.  Pills- 
bury  in  correspondence,  which  is  in- 
serted herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  Congress: 

CnrruBT  Elsctsic  Co., 
St.  Loui3,  Mo.,  February  9,  1944, 
Hon.  CoMFTOM  I.  Wimx. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dtah  Um.  WHTra:  Tour  very  Interesting  let- 
ter ol  January  15  at  band.  I  have  Jxist  re- 
turned from  Florida  so  hasten  to  reply. 

Thank  you  for  having  my  letter  to  tha 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  In  the  Con- 
eansioMAL  Recoio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  only  about 
the  first  half  of  this  letter,  but  I  guess  there 
waa  no  very  good  reason  for  blue  penciling 
the  rest.  Anyway.  It  la  all  in  the  Comgeis- 
aioNAi.  RxooBo.  regular  or  not. 

I  am  afraid  you  do  not  eee  the  monetary 
problem  as  I  do;  otherwise  you  would  not 
make  the  statements  you  make. 

For  example,  you  say  the  true  yardstick 
of  value  in  our  country  is  the  dollar.  As 
I  see  it,  we  used  to  have,  we  ought  to  have, 
and  perhaps  we  soon  shall  have,  a  triie  yard- 
stick of  value:  but  to  say  that  our  current 
dollar  is,  or  during  the  last  30  years  has  been, 
a  true  yardstick  of  value  seems  to  me  non- 
sense. When  we  authorized  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  expand  the  currency  as  trade 
demands,  and  to  contract  It  when  no  longer 
needed,  we  substituted  money  management 
by  a  group  of  ofScials  in  lieu  of  supply-and- 
demand  control  of  operations  through  a 
monetary  unit.  Of  course,  we  contact  sup- 
ply-and-demand  prices  in  foreign  marketa 
where  gold  is  the  only  money  recognized, 
but  for  30  years  we  have  had  no  money  that 
may  be  dep>ended  upon  to  generate  supply- 
and-demand  prlcea;  and  even  if  we  did  hava 
such  money,  there  Is  no  reason  to  consider 
that  our  money  managers  would  let  It  func- 
tion. 

I  have  been  studying  the  article  to  which 
you  call  attention  in  the  National  City  Bank's 
Bulletin  of  January  1944.  The  writer  of  it 
puts  up  so  conclusive  an  argument  against 
deficit  financing  that  I  am  constrained  to 
reproduce  nere  a  portion  of  what  be  has  to 
say.  The  fact  is  that  compensatory  financ- 
ing Is  the  kind  our  Treasury  has  been  doing 
for  14  years,  except  that  prosperity  boomed 
Itself  out  long  ago  and  deficits  only  were  left 
for  us  to  deal  with.    Here  Is  the  quotation: 

"In  this  book  (Stuart  Chase's  Where's  tha 
Money  to  Come  Prom?),  written  in  the  en- 
gaging style  for  which  the  author  is  re- 
nowned, Mr.  Chase  gives  full  support  to  tha 
owing-it-to-ourselves  argument  about  In- 
ternal debt,  and  plumps  unreservedly  for  tha 
theory  of  the  compensatory  economy — that 
is,  where  the  government  takes  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  full  employment  by 
spending  freely  and  running  into  debt  in 
periods  of  depression,  and  siphoning  off  pur- 
chasing power  and  retiring  debt  by  taxes  in 
periods  of  boom. 

"•  •  •  A  second,  and  even  more  basla» 
objection  to  the  compensatory  budget  Idea 
is  that  it  vastly  oversimplifies  the  problem  of 
maintaining  economic  stability.  It  would  b« 
a  fine  thing  Indeed  If  all  that  waa  needed  to 
keep  the  economic  machine  hitting  on  all 
cylinders  at  J\ist  the  right  pace  would  be 
tumlnc  on   and   off  the  sUeam  at  fimda 
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from  the  public  treasury.  But  It  would  be 
well  to  pause  and  think  a  moment  of  the 
full  implications  of  this  doctrine. 

"What  It  means,  first  of  all.  Is  applying 
a  single  specific — government  spending — to 
all  the  ills  to  which  the  economic  system 
may  fall  victim.  No  need  to  bother  about 
the  particular  cause  of  the  trouble — whether 
It  be  some  basic  disturbance  or  unbalance 
in  vital  parts  of  the  economy.  No  need  to 
bother  whether  exorbitant  demands  of  par- 
ticular groups  ara  blocking  the  channela  of 
trade:  no  matter  about  International  trade 
barriers,  or  wrong  exchange  rates,  or  bad 
tax  laws,  or  other  shortsighted  actions  and 
policies  of  individuals  and  governments 
which,  in  varying  degree,  may  be  responsible 
for  interrupting  the  even  fiow  of  economic 
activity.  For  all  these,  the  prescription  Is 
the  aame — more  government  spending. 

"What  it  means,  aeoondly,  is  attempting 
to  shift  to  the  government  responsibilities 
that  in  a  democratic  society  must  rest  pri- 
marily with  the  people.  Putting  everything 
up  to  the  government  means  weakening  the 
responsibility  of  the  individtial.  Why  should 
individual  groups  concern  themselves  with 
making  adjustments,  or  place  restraints  upon 
their  actions?  The  lid  Is  off  for  preeaure 
groups,  whether  they  be  labor,  business,  agri- 
culture, or  any  other,  if  the  government  is 
responsible  for  keeping  everyone  employed. 
Why  should  anyone  worry  when  the  govern- 
ment underwrites  everything? 

"The  fact  Is  that  society  cannot  function 
tmder  a  system  that  encourages  irresponsibil- 
ity and  indiscipline,  and  which  protects 
everyone  from  the  consequences  of  making 
mistakes.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  'putting  on 
the  hair  shirt'  deliberately  for  the  sake  of 
punishment,  but  simply  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  not  only  of  invention  but  of  ad- 
justment. Except  aa  there  are  incentives 
and  pressures  to  eliminate  aources  of  dis- 
order, sore  spots  in  the  economy  tend  to  get 
sorer  and  screr,  until  finally  the  treatment 
breaks  down  as  after  the  last  war  when  a 
maladjusted  International  situation  was 
masked  and  propped  up  by  a  huge  volume  of 
International  credits." 

Some  years  ago  the  farmer  wanted  sub- 
sidies. He  got  what  he  wanted  and  now 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  the  farmer 
wants  less  than  subsidies. 

At  a  yet  earlier  date  the  banker  wanted 
an  abundance  of  money.  Most  of  them  still 
do.  He  had  been  caught  abort  on  money 
from  time  to  time  all  his  life  and  he  wanted 
enough  so  he  would  never  be  short  again. 
He  got  what  he  wanted. 

This  National  City  Bank  B\illetln  con- 
tains the  first  condemnation  of  the  system 
that  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention  from 
one  of  the  leaders  responsible  tor  what  we 
have,  although  there  are  plenty  long  over- 
due. Now  that  the  Ice  Is  broken,  we  expect 
these  protests  to  rise  to  a  crescendo  that  will 
attract  attention  in  quarters  where  the 
farmer  has  gotten  no  hearing. 

The  worker,  ever  since  I  can  remembtf .  tiaa 
protested  against  supply  and  demand  wages 
in  free  markets,  so  we  have  "collectlva  bar- 
gaining." The  boss  doesnt  know  how  much 
he  ought  to  pay  and  the  workers  know  no 
more  about  how  much  they  are  entitled  to 
receive,  so  they  arrange  to  put  their  heads 
together  in  some  sort  of  a  collective  bargain- 
ing procedure  and  zero  knowledge  times  ztfo 
knowledge  gives  0 — a  perfect  circle.  The  deed 
is  done.  The  papers  are  signed,  the  bargain 
Is  closed.  The  wage  agreed  upon  consti- 
tutes our  sacred  cow  and  any  man  who 
questions  the  result  Is  an  enemy  of  mankind 
in  general  and  labor  in  particular.  However, 
since  our  dollar  Is  selling  for  80  cents  in 
South  America,  for  50  cents  in  Asia,  and, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  for  6  cents  in 
China,  we  may  look  for  development  here 
at  home  at  no  distant  date.    Then  even  our 
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workers  may  be  ready  to  let  supply  and  de- 
mand play  Ita  part  in  fixing  wage  rataa. 

Since  you  and  I  do  not  seem  to  see  tha 
prtce-buUding  problem  eye  to  eye,  I  have 
lotted  around  to  see  what  I  have  written 
that  seta  forth  the  procesa  aa  I  tmderstand 
it.  and  have,  therefore,  clipped  the  enclosure 
from  the  Voice  of  Liberty  for  January  1942. 
This  article  contains  a  knock  on  sUver,  but 
that  ought  not  to  spoU  it  for  you.  In  fact. 
it  ought  to  help,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  if 
tha  sUver  industiy  was  wisely  led,  it  would 
work  for  gold  for  numey  to  enlarge  and 
stablllie  ita  allver  maricat.  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

I  am  very  much  ooncemad  that  Congreaa 
ahall  not  neglect  the  money  question  untU 
it  Is  too  late  to  save  the  dollar.  The  Econo- 
mists' Monetary  Pollclea  Committee,  in  their 
last  report,  say  it  sells  for  a  nickel  in  China. 
If  we  don't  watch  our  step,  its  purchasing 
power  ben  will  be  llttte  more  before  it  hits 
bottom. 

I  hope  there  la  yet  a  chance  to  reinstate 
supply  and  demand  control  in  lieu  of  man- 
aged money.  If  you  want  to  use  anjrthing 
I  have  written,  with  or  without  credit,  go 
ahead:  or  if  I  can  be  of  any  service  by 
spending  a  we^  or  two  in  Washington. 
dont  hesitate  to  call  on  me  for  whatever 
you  think  I  am  good  for. 
Tours  very  truly 

K.    8.    Pnjl.BBtTXT. 

FiaacABT  21,  1944. 
Ma.  E.  8.  PnxsBUKT, 

Century  Electric  Co.. 

St.  Louia,  Mo. 

Deai  Mx.  PnxsBUBY:  Ever  since  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  9  which  has  been 
uppermost  in  my  correqx)ndenoe  preference 
file,  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  tha  time 
to  study  the  plans  propoEed  in  the  data 
which  accompanied  your  letter,  and  make  an 
appropriate  reply. 

It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  thoughtful 
people — many  with  wide  business  experi- 
ence— are  giving  their  time  and  attention 
to  the  solution  of  post-war  problemis.  I 
still  adhere  to  my  original  idea  that  what 
this  country  needs  Is  a  good  sound,  workable, 
adequate  nK>netary  system  and  a  system  of 
laws,  impartially  enforced  to  protect  busi- 
ness and  enterprise  from  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  unfair  competition  and  tmfair 
btisiness  practices.  I  know  that  the  plan  I 
have  proposed  raises  controversial  issues,  but 
my  chief  Interest  in  the  money  question  is 
in  the  kind  of  currency  system  which  I  have 
described.  No  matter  what  ita  characteris- 
tics are.  if  you  can  convince  me  that  It  wUl 
embody  the  principles  enumerated,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  join  with  you  in  an  effort  to  secwe 
its  adoption. 

The  matter  of  protecting  competition  to 
bring  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  into 
play  by  fostering  free  enterprise,  and  the 
elimination  of  unfair  business  practices  and 
unfair  competition  will  raise  no  end  of  con- 
troversial questions;  teit,  after  all,  the  pro- 
visions of  economic  law  must  be  brought  into 
play  if  we  are  to  have  a  fair  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  price  stnicture  In  this 
country. 

In  dosing.  I  wish  that  I  might  have  been 
able  to  find  the  time  to  go  into  the  several 
issues  presented  In  your  letter  and  discuss 
them  in  more  detail. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  personal  success 
and  our  country's  continual  advancement,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTOM  I.  WHir*, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CEHIUBT  ItLMCItJC  Co., 

8t.  Louis.  Mo..  May  15. 1944. 
Hon.  CoMFTON  I.  Whut, 

HoiLse  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Okas  Sib:  I  am  enclosing  an  article  en- 
titled 'Tree  Bnterpriae,"  anawerlng  Mr.  Wal- 


lace, which  I  think  covers  some  ground  fairly 
well.    I  hope  you  wiU  find  time  to  study  it. 

A  friend  sent  me  copy  of  a  brochure  which 
Francis  H.  BrowneU  is  sending  out  entitled 
"Hard  Money."  Doubtleaa  you  also  have  re- 
ceived a  copy.  Mr.  BrowneU  advocates  inter- 
national blmetalliam.    He  reasons  as  follows: 

"When  the  price  of  both  silver  and  gold  Is 
pegged,  as  gold  formerly  waa  pegged,  fiuc- 
tuations  in  the  market  price  of  both  metals 
become  Impoaaible  regardleaa  of  increases  or 
decreaaea  at  their  production." 

We  all  know  that  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  both  silver  and  gold  produced  la 
uaad  In  the  arta.  I  don't  know  what  per- 
centage, and  Mr.  BrowneU.  who  provldea 
many  useful  statistics,  does  not  tell  us.  He 
does  state  that  somewhat  less  than  half  of 
the  world's  stock  of  sUver  is  monetary,  ao 
we  may  assume  that  something  like  half  of 
the  product  goes  into  use  in  the  arts.  Let 
us  suppose  that  lending  govemmenU  agree 
that  1  ounce  of  sUver  Is  to  constitute  a 
dollar;  also  that  1  ounce  of  gold  is  to  con- 
stitute S36.  Now  let  us  suppoee  that  after 
getting  into  operation  with  these  bimetallic 
coinages,  when  things  have  gotten  settled 
down  and  business  has  become  active,  the 
aUver  manufacturers  are  unable  to  get,  at 
these  prices,  enough  sUver  from  the  sUver 
refiners  to  meet  their  requirements.  What 
WiU  they  do?  WiU  they  not  start  melting 
sUver  coin?  After  they  have  melted  aU  of  the 
coin  they  can  get  their  hands  on,  wJ'I  they 
not  raise  the  price?  When  the  price  haa 
been  raised,  say  50  percent,  which  Is  con- 
servative considering  that  silver  has  sold  at 
from  25  cenU  to  11.375  per  ounce,  a  ratio  of 
1  to  5V4.  aince  World  War  No.  1.  Will  we 
not  be  back  on  the  single  gold  standard  with 
even  our  fractional  silver  gone  into  the 
melting  pot? 

Let  us  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  as 
time  progresses,  in  lieu  of  a  shortage  of 
sUver.  a  surplus  develops,  so  that  govern- 
ments find  a  Uvely  demand  for  gold  but  are 
overstocked  with  silver.  Why  should  the 
people  pay  debts  with  gold,  that  Is  scarce, 
when  sUver  Is  abundant,  and  wUl  do  the  job 
Just  as  weU.  All  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  shows  that  the  more  valuable  coinage 
goes  Into  hiding  and  domestic  business,  In 
general.  Is  done  in  measurements  based  on 
the  value  of  the  least  valuable  coinage  avaU- 
able. 

In  another  connection,  Mr.  BrownweU 
says:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  Just 
as  feasible  to  peg  the  price  of  sUver  as  that 
of  gold."  To  be  sure,  a  government  can  peg 
its  currency  to  either  sliver  or  gold,  but  tha 
same  government  cannot  peg  its  currency  to 
both  silver  and  gold  at  the  same  time.  If  It 
does,  the  Gresham  law  applies  and  values 
wlU  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  least  valu- 
able coinage  or  standard.  The  better  one 
may  continue  to  function  In  International 
trade  by  weight,  or  It  may  go  into  hiding  or 
hoarding,  depending  upon  conditions. 

R-om  our  former  conversations,  I  feel  sura 
that  you  wiU  agree  with  my  conclusions  rela- 
tive to  this  bimetallic  money  proposition, 
so  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
BrovmeU.  I  hope  you  wUl  also  write  to  him. 
I  feel  siu-e  that  I  am  right  in  my  analysis.  If 
I  am,  it  Is  unfortunate  that  so  good  com- 
pany is  not  alined  up  on  the  right  side  of 
this  important  matter;  especiaUy  now,  when 
a  sound  monetary  policy  waa  never  worse 
needed. 

Youra  very  truly, 

1. 8.  PiLLaavsT. 

Mat  23,  1044. 
Mr.  B.  B.  PnxssnxT, 

Century  Electric  Co., 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  U.  8.  A. 
DxAx  Ma.  PxLusBuaT:  I  was   much  Inter* 
ested    In    yoxir   letter    of    May    15    to    Hon. 
CoMFTON  I.  Whtts,  ccpy  of  which  you  ware 
good  enough  to  send  me. 
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n  your  suggtttlon.  that  the  arts  and  silver 
manufacturers  will  need  so  much  silver  that 
ultimately  they  will  melt  down  all  the  coin 
and  raise  the  price  above  anything  fixed  by 
the  Oovemment  should  ever  eventuate,  It  la 
true  we  would  then  be  back  on  the  single 
gold  sundard.  80  far  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  use  of  silver  in  the  arts  has  not 
exceeded  one-third  of  the  annual  production, 
on  the  awrage.  It  Is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  the  remaining  two-thirds  would  be  de- 
manded, but  it  Is  so  highly  improbable  as 
to  pua  out  of  the  rtalin  of  aerlovis  conald- 
mtlon. 

The  same  problem  ean  be  posed  as  to  gold 
which,  like  silver.  Is  used  In  the  arts. 

Evidently  I  failed  to  get  over  to  you  the 
principle  of  International  bimetaJllsm  and 
P<ml'Ht  ^c  price  of  both  gold  and  silver. 
Tou  say,  "the  same  government  cannot  peg 
Its  currency  to  both  silver  and  gold  at  the 
same  time."  This  Is  exactly  what  I  contend 
It  can  and  should  do.  Former  bimetallism 
faUed  after  England  pegged— that  is.  fixed— 
the  price  of  gold  at  an  unvarying  level  but 
did  not  peg  the  price  of  silver,  which  con- 
tlnxMd  to  vary  In  price  and  therefore  per- 
mitted operation  of  the  so-called  Oreebam 
law  This  drove  the  world  to  the  single  gold 
standard.  The  physical  quantity  of  gold  hav- 
ing proven  to  be  insufficient  and  the  entire 
world  being  off  the  gold  standard  at  the  pres- 
•Bt  MB*.  M  well  as  off  the  silver  standard. 
H  VMM  WMB  *n  opportune  time  to  this* 
irtw  btlierc  in  iaitf  moatf  to  eorrvet  the 
formtr  evils  of  MaMtalllm.  This  etn  be 
done  by  pegging  the  price  of  silver  a«  welt 
M  the  price  of  gold,  Just  as  England  stood 
rMWty  to  buy  all  gbid  that  might  be  offered 
•t  es  17s  0d.  and  to  sell  all  the  gold  that 
might  be  required  at  the  same  price  plus  a 
Uttlo  iNi  tban  a   cenu  in   United   States 


)  price  of  gold  remained  between  these 
for  a  period  of  nearly  100  years. 

Bimllarly.  if  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  or  even  the  United  States  alone,  were 
to  agree  to  buy  all  gold  offered  at  135  and 
•ell  all  gold  required  at.  say.  $33.03  per  ounce, 
•pd  to  buy  all  silver  thst  was  offered  at,  say 
for  esample.  91  per  ounce  and  sell  all  silver 
deatred  at  not  over  91.03  per  ounce,  there 
could  be  no  variation  in  the  prices  of  either 
gold  or  silver  that  would  affect  their  relation- 
ship as  money. 

The  object  of  having  a  slightly  higher  sell- 
ing price  is  not  only  to  bear  the  expenses 
cf  the  transactions,  but  slso  to  permit  the 
trade  demands  for  both  gold  and  silver  to 
satisfy  thennsalves  by  paying  slightly  more 
than  the  Government  buying  price.  They 
would  not  pay  more  than  the  Government 
selling  price,  because  Government  metal 
would  t>e  available  at  that  aclllng  price. 

I  think  If  you  follow  out  carefully  this 
thought  of  pegging  the  price  of  both  metala, 
all  your  fears  of  operation  of  the  Oresham 
law  and  of  one  metal  driving  out  the  other 
wUl  vanish  Into  thin  air. 
Toura  trttly. 

F.  H.  BaowNCLL. 

Copy  for  Hon.  Comfvom  X.  Wiirrs. 

CSMTUIT   BLBCTBIC   Co.. 
St    Louts.  Mo.,  June  9.  1944. 
lir.  Faajccis  M.  BxowNXU.. 

ChnUmtn  of  the  Bomrd.  American 
Swtelting  and  Befining  Co., 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dx\a  Iifi.  Bxowmxx:  Tours  of  May  23  at 
band.  Thank  you  for  your  views  on  the 
use  of  more  than  a  aingle  metal  as  a  unit  of 
value.  Stnee  you  bavs  been  so  gracloxis.  I 
will  reciprocate  as  I  also  appreciate  an  op- 
portimlty  to  have  the  problem  studied  from 
my  viewpoint. 

For  the  ptirpoees  of  th*s  dlscxiasion.  we  will 

divide  currency  Into  two  classes,  as  follows: 

A.  A  coinage  having  Its  value  btued  on  the 


le&^  e 
so:  e 


gover  imvnt 


si  ice 


Intrinsic  worth  of  Its 
certificates    nearly 
substitute  for  said  coin. 

B.  Currency  then  gets  1 
emment  connection,  prom^ 
without    definite    tie-up 
equivalent  coinage. 

Those   who   aline  up 
thereby  recognize  the 
money  since  there  Is 
large  expenditure  involved 
A  money  If  class  B  monc  y 
nothing.  Is  Jtut  as  good 

The  next  question  wouli  I 
we  get  class  A  money  by 
to  two  coinages  of 
answer  Is:  According  to 
will,  but  not  In  terms  of 
tenns  of  the   less  valuable 
higher  value  will  prompt  ly 
money  markets  and  be 
lion  market   In  terms  of 
metal,  or  shipped  abroad 
the  ounce,  which  will 
metal  to  become  the 
change  and  meastire  of 
trade. 

If  there  is  one  fact  thai 
Btrated  more  conclusively 
Is  that  no  two  commoditihs 
to  remain  at  a  fixed  ratl< 
considerable  period  of 
whatever  ratio  governmet^ 
metals,  as  stiver  and  gold. 
long  at  gnvernmsnt's  flgui^ 
people  will  not  sell 
and  gold  at  predetermine 
the  bullion  market  one 
mors  than  the  government 
brochure  you  show  that 
1,  an  ounce  of  gold  has 
datea,  up  to  five  anfl^^ 
silver  as  It  has  bought  on 

Forty-eight  yearf  ago 
J.  Bryan  got  the  Pr^identl)il 
result  of  his  harani 
world  on  a  cross  of  g 
run  over  the  dam  since, 
monetization  of  gold  by 
earth  except  a  few  small 
ducer  states,  and  yet  goU 
standing  tmit  for  measuring 
the  world. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  tha 
these  48  years  ought  to 
to  be  that  money  metals 
their  nature  and  the  use) 
and  not  from  governmen 
ment. 

In  your  letter  you  8tat( 
follows: 

"If  the  United  States 
even  the  United  States  al< 
to  buy  all  gold  offered  at 
required  at.  say,  $35.03  per 
all  silver  that  was  offered  a 
$1  per  ounce,  and  sell  all 
over  91.03  per  ounce,  there 
tlon  In  the  prices  of  either 
would  affect  their 

Uncle  Sam  did  the 
propooe  for  many  years 
between  silver  and  gold  wai 
because  silver  advanced  to 
1  relative  to  gold,  the  publ 
away  with  nearly  all  silvei 
was  put  Into  circulation 

A  quarter  is  often  callec 
Midwest.    That  expression 
us  for  decades  when 
to  get  In  sufficient  volumi  1 
so  quarters  were  cut  InU 
half  passed  as  a  "bit." 

In  the  above  proposal, 
by.  the  value  of  an  ounc^ 
come  to  be  less  than  the 
fifth  ounce  of  gold,  silver 
to  be  our  sole  unit  of  val^e 
sell  an  ounce  of  gold  to 
that  represented  36  ouncei 


metallic  content,  and 
duplicative    to 


enouc  h 


value  from  Gov- 

or  management, 

to   a    class   A   or 

lar   "Tiard   money" 

Inf  srlorlty  of  class  B 

nothing  to  Justify  the 

in  providing  class 

,  costing  next  to 

seem  to  be:  Will 

pegging  the  dollar 

dlffei  ;nt  metals?     The 

( iresham's  law.  we 

1  lotb  metals  but  In 

The   metal   of 

disappear  from 

tr*led  In  in  the  bul- 

the   lower  priced 

:o  be  traded  In  by 

the  lower  priced 

medium  of  ex- 

1  alue  for  domestic 


tils 


agai  1st 


ge- 


an<  I 


has  been  demon- 
Lhan  any  other,  it 
can  be  expected 
of  value  for  any 
.    It  follows  that 
selects  for  such 
th*y  will  not  stay 
It  follows  that 
both  silver 
pttoss  irhen  In 
las  become  worth 
price.    In  your 
ytorld  War  No. 
gbt,  at  some 
f  times  as  much 
other  datea. 
month  William 
nomination  as  a 
'crucifying  the 
[uch  water  haa 
ve  of  the  de- 
ll the  nations  on 
4outh  African  pro- 
Is  still  the  cut- 
values  all  over 


the  experience  of 
teicb.  It  would  seem 
their  values  from 
found  for  them, 
fiat  or  manage- 


a  proposition  as 
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ex  ;ept 


Great  Britain,  or 

ne,  were  to  agree 

and  sell  all  gold 

ounce,  and  to  buy 

say.  for  example, 

sliver  desired  at  not 

could  be  no  varla- 

gold  or  sliver  that 

relationship  as  money." 

equli  alent  of  what  you 

that  the  ratio 

18  to  1.    However. 

say,  15  to  15t^  to 

c  melted  up  or  got 

coin  as  fast  as  It 

"two  bits"  In  the 

has  come  down  to 

fractlc^al  sliver  was  hard 

to  make  change, 

halves  and  each 

f,  as  the  years  go 
of  sliver  should 
v^ue  of  one  thirty- 
would  soon  come 
No  one  would 
for  money 
of  silver  when  he 


gov(  rnment : 


could  sell  his  gold  for,  say.  40  ounces  of  sliver 
In  the  open  market.  Government  would  thus 
get  only  sUver,  while  gold  would  be  bought 
and  sold  In  open  market  In  terms  of  silver, 
and  silver  would  become  our  sole  unit  of 
value. 

It  follows  that  the  above  scheme  Is  not  one 
to  bring  about  the  ctrcvdation  of  two  mone- 
tary metals  but  to  measvire  in  terms  of 
whichever  of  two  metals,  for  the  time  being, 
happens  to  be  In  least  demand  at  the  prede- 
termined ratio.  This  conclusion,  of  course, 
presupposes  adherence  to  a  free  economy.  If 
government  pressure  Is  to  be  exerted,  the 
money  becomes  clas^  B,  and  most  anything 
can  be  made  to  circulate. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  If  private  enterprise 
Is  to  be  saved  from  the  bureaucrats  and  a  free 
economy  reestablished,  we  shall  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  use  of  class  A  money,  the  only 
kind  capable  of  generating  supply  and  de- 
mand prices,  especially  of  correcting  the  many 
wage  rates  and  scales  that  have  been  badly 
muddled  during  the  years  since  we  have  de- 
pended on  debt-based  currency. 

I  am  enclosing  a  brochure  entitled  "Private 
Enterprise  and  the  Role  of  Money,"  from 
which  you  will  see  that  I  think  we  are  In  dan- 
ger of  a  monetary  crack-up  If  we  continue 
Indefinitely  expanding  our  currency. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  8.  PltLSSVBT. 

ClKTtnT  BLKCmtC  Co., 
ft.  Loulf,  Mo.,  Junt  7,  t»44. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  Wnm, 
Houie  Offlet  Building, 

Wathinpton,  D.  0. 

DiAR  Sir:  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  May  IB 
Utter  to  you  to  Mr,  Brownell  and  r  ceived 
a  very  gracious  reply.  (Copy  enclosed.)  I 
am  also  enclosing  »  copy  of  my  snawer  to 
Mr.  Brownell.  I  am  doing  this  because  of 
the  Importance  of  this  question  and  because 
I  am  gratified  to  receive  so  frank  a  discus- 
sion from  him  and  hope  he  will  try  to  argue 
this  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Brownell  is  a  lawyer  and  may  have 
gotten  his  leaning  toward  sliver  in  studying 
the  case  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  clients' 
direct  Interest.  However  that  may  be.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  large  corporations  such 
as  the  one  he  heads,  as  well  as  all  of  us,  have 
more  to  gain  by  getting  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary and  financial  problems  on  a  sound  basis, 
than  by  creating  an  artificial  market  for  a 
byproduct  like  sllvw,  for  which  there  is 
found  to  be  a  pretty  good  market,  anyway, 
after  the  world's  finances  are  gotten  back  on 
a  sound  basis. 

Some  one  sent  me  a  Senate  document  en- 
titled, "  "Hard  Money'  Examined. "  by  Herbert 
M.  Bratter,  which  discusses  Mr.  Brownell's 
arguments  for  hard  money  at  considerable 
length.  I  have  not  studied  it  enough  to 
comment  except  to  state  that  the  discussion 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  on  a  broad  enotigh 
line  to  get  very  far. 

In  addition  to  a  copy  of  my  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Brownell,  we  are  including  copy 
of  my  latest  leaflet.  Private  Enterprise  and 
the  Role  of  Money,  a  copy  of  which  I  am 
mailing  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  8.  PnxsBxniT. 

Amxxican  Smelting  ie  Rxttnino  Co., 

Neu)  York,  June  9.  1944, 
Mr.  E.  8.  PnxastTST, 

Century  Electric  Co., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
DxAS   Ma.   PiLLSBtmr:     In   your   letter   of 
June  6  you  say: 

"The  next  question  would  seem  to  b«: 
Will  we  get  class  A  money  by  pegging  the 
dollar  to  two  coinages  of  different  metalst 
The  answer  Is:  According  to  Gresham's  law, 
we  will,  but  not  in  terms  of  both  m?tals  but 
In  terms  of  the  least  valuable.  The  metal 
of  higher  value  will  promptly  disappear  from 
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money  markets  and  be  traded  In  In  the 
bullion  market  In  terms  of  the  lower  priced 
metal,  or  shipped  abroad  to  be  traded  in  by 
the  ounce,  which  will  leave  the  lower  priced 
metal  to  become  the  sole  meditim  of  ex- 
change and  meastu-e  of  value  for  domestic 
trade." 

My  pamphlet.  Hard  Money,  evidently  did 
not  express  Its  idea  clearly  enough.  It  does 
not  propose  pegging  the  dollar  to  two  coin- 
ages of  different  metals. 

What  It  proposes  is  that  the  prices  of  gold 
and  silver  each  should  be  pegged  in  the  way 
It  describes.  The  dollar  would  be  alter- 
natively so  many  grains  of  gold  and  so  many 
grains  of  silver.  The  market  price  of  the 
number  of  grains  of  gold  and  the  market 
price  of  the  ntuaber  of  grains  of  silver  would 
then  always  be  identical.  As  a  consequence, 
I  aald.  at  the  foot  of  page  17  of  Hard  Money: 

"When  the  price  of  both  silver  and  gold 
Is  pegged,  as  gold  formerly  was  pegged,  fluctu- 
ations In  the  market  price  of  both  metals 
become  impossible,  regardless  of  Increases  or 
decreases  In  tbelr  production.  Just  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  gold.  Gresham's  law 
would  have  no  chance  to  operate,  for  the 
market  price  of  neither  one  of  the  two  metals 
would  move  out  of  line  either  with  its 
mintage  ratio  or  the  ratio  of  each  to  the 
other." 

I  suggest  you  reread  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  on  pages  13  to  SO  of  the  pamphlet. 
Am  sorry  that  I  did  not  sute  It  clenriy 
enough  for  you  to  get  the  Idea  In  the  first 
place. 

Tours  truly, 

nuMca  H.  BaowNiLL, 

CSNTtmr  ■UCTMC  Co.. 
St.  Louii,  Mo.,  Junt  20.  1944. 
Ron.  Oourton  I.  Wxin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
DBAS  Sn:  I  enclose  copy  of  Mr.  Brownell's 
leply  of  the  0th  to  my  letter  of  earlier  date, 
copy  of  which  I  sent  to  you.  I  am  also  en- 
closing my  answer  to  this  last  letter  of  Mr. 
Brownell's. 

Thank  you  for  giving  these  arguments  the 
careful  consideration  that  I  know  you  will. 
Yours  very  truly, 

B.  8.  Pn.L8BU«T. 

Jvm  ao,  1944. 
Mr.  F.  H.  BaowiTKLX,, 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
Sew  York.  N.    Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Baowmax:  Yours  of  the  9th  In- 
stant at  hand.  I  think  I  have  now  gotten 
your  viewpoint.  You  consider  that  when 
Government  says  that  either  A  grains  of 
gold  or  X  times  A  grains  of  silver  shaU 
constitute  a  legal  dollar,  and  where  Govern- 
ment backs  this  up  by  buying  and  selling 
these  metals  at  these  figures,  with  no  limita- 
tion on  the  quantity,  then  the  people  will  ac- 
cept such  Government  flat  and  practice  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  market  price  for  the 
metals  Involved,  and  will  proceed  to  mine, 
refine,  and  trade  In  them  at  the  fixed  prices, 
without  other  consideration. 

I  spent  more  time  than  I  would  like  to 
admit  trying  to  frame  an  answer  to  that, 
then  I  looked  for  what  others  had  done  and 
find  the  following  from  Dr.  Walter  E  Spahr: 

"The  bimetallic  standard  offers  little  pros- 
pect of  becoming  an  Important  contender  to 
replace  gold  as  an  international  standard. 
Although  blmetalllsts  have  contended,  and 
a  few  still  contend,  that  If  all  nations  would 
adopt  bimetallism  then  an  International  bi- 
metallic standard  could  exist  and  function 
effectively,  the  contention  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence.  The  contention  rests 
upon  logic,  guessing,  and  wishful  thinking — 
nothing  more. 

*"rhe  world  has  never  had  an  International 
system  of  bimetallism.  During  the  periods 
when  Important  nations  legally  had  bi- 
metallic monetary  standards,  these  standards 


actually  became  either  gold  or  silver,  depend- 
ing upon  the  relationship  between  mint  and 
market  ratios.  Bach  metal  tended  to  flow  to 
the  country  where  its  purchasing  power  was 
greatest,  and  the  metal  which  entered  foreign 
trade  tended  to  be  the  international  stand- 
ard at  that  time  for  the  countries  Involved. 
Thus  both  gold  and  silver  were  used  together 
and  separately  in  settling  International  debts, 
but  not  at  a  fixed  legal  ratio  as  such  a  ratio 
would  exist  In  a  country  having  a  bimetallic 
system. 

"In  essence,  the  world's  experiences  with 
bimetallism,  and  especially  the  Latin  Mone- 
tary Union's  attempt  to  employ  It.  reveal 
that  bimetallism  has  accomplished  little  if 
anything  more  than  to  delay  progress  toward 
International  monetary  tmlformlty — a  com- 
mon International  monetary  standard." 

If  It  were  up  to  me  to  add  anything  to 
support  Dr.  Spahr's  conclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  bimetallism  theory  which  you 
apparently  hold,  I  wotild  say  that  the  theory 
attributes  too  much  power  to  government 
flat.  TD  be  sure,  governments  often  make 
their  notes  circulate  when  they  Inspire  any- 
thing but  confidence,  but  that  is  t>ecau8e  no 
practical  alternative  la  available.  In  this 
theory,  we  have  an  alternative  in  the  two 
metals,  yet  you  assume  that  the  people  will 
forget  to  look  around  and  find  out  which  of 
these  two  kinds  of  money  Is  procurable  with 
the  least  effort.  Well,  as  Dr.  Spahr  says, 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  reeoird  to  back  up 
any  euch  eoneluelon. 

Dr.  Bpabr's  last  proposition  appeals  to  m^- 
"a  oommon  international  monetary  stand- 
ard." If  the  world  agreee  upon  a  standard, 
I  ^sve  no  doubt  that  our  Nation  will  accept 
such  at  home  as  well  as  for  foreign  trads, 
nor  that  such  a  metallic  standard  would  be 
of  Incalculable  value  to  us  In  getting  our 
monetary  practices  and  flnances  on  a  sounder 
basis. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  silver  pro- 
vides the  best  token  money  the  world  knows 
anything  about.  It  Is  no  less  true  that  it 
provides  the  best  real  money  available  to 
a  large  percentage  of  the  world's  Inhabitants. 
With  two  flelds  like  those  available,  the 
wonder  to  me  Is  that  those  especially  Inter- 
ested la  silver  do  not  proceed  to  cultivate 
them  intensively  In  lieu  of  scouring  aroimd 
In  flelds  where  at  least  one  other  metal  has 
an  edge  on  silver,  from  most  any  viewpoint. 
Yoius  very  tr\ily, 

E.  S.  PiLLSBUaT. 
Mr.  E.  S.  PlLLSBXTBT, 

Century  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

DxAS  Ma.  PiLLSBtniT:  Your  letter  discuss- 
ing the  money  question  and  copies  of  your 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Francis  H.  Brownell 
on  the  subject  have  been  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  discuss  the  Issue  more  fully. 
No  bettor  approach  to  this  subject  can  be 
made  than  the  statement  found  In  the  his- 
toric 6-day  speech  by  Senator  John  Paul 
Jones,  made  in  the  Senate,  when  he  said.  "In 
all  the  attempts  at  fundamental  discussion. 
It  Is  necessary  first  to  clear  the  ground  of 
such  obstacles  as  tradition  or  ignorance  may 
have  placed  In  the  pathway  of  progrees." 

The  asstimptlon  of  both  yourself  and  Mr. 
Brownell  as  to  pegging  (flxlng)  the  price  of 
either  gold  or  silver  Is  beside  the  Issue.  What 
we  have  under  consideration  Is  the  money 
function  and  not  the  price  of  any  special 
commodity,  a  function  that  In  organized 
society  establishes  the  price  of  all  commodi- 
ties or,  broader  still,  of  all  things. 

The  money  problem  vras  met  and  solved 
by  the  framers  of  our  Government  when  the 
Nation  was  flrst  established,  when  It  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  the  people  with 
a  monetary  system.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  the  three  fimctions  of 
money,  (1)  a  measure  of  value,  (2)  a  me- 
dium of  exchange,  and  (8)  a  storage  of 
wealth;  a  simple  plan  of  coining  gold  and  sU- 


ver,  based  on  the  metric  system,  was  adopt- 
ed and  put  into  operation.  Gold  and  silver 
were  not  pegged  in  price;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Congress  decreed  that  a  given  weight  of 
gold  and  a  given  weight  of  silver  of  standard 
fineness  was  the  unit  of  money  wherever 
these  metals  existed.  The  mints  simply  put 
the  Government  guaranty  on  the  metal  as 
to  Its  quantity  and  fineness. 

"Congress,  by  'an  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,' 
approved  April  2.  1792,  exercised  its  consti- 
tutional power  by  establishing  a  mint  and 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  gold,  allver.  and 
copper  coins,  and  placed  gold  and  silver  on 
a  perfect  equality,  and  gave  to  each  unlimited 
coinage,  and  to  the  coins  of  each  full  legal 
tender  in  all  payments,  the  gold  coins  to  be 
eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter  eagles  of 
the  declared  value  of  ten,  flve,  and  two  and 
one-half  dollars,  respectively  11  parts  pure 
gold  to  1  of  alloy;  and  the  silver  coin  to  be 
dollars  or  units,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars, 
dimes,  and  half  dimes,  and  made  them  all 
a  full  legal  tender  In  payment  of  any  and 
all  sunu. 

"The  weight  of  the  gold  m  one  dollar  If 
coined  would  have  been  27  grains  standard 
and  24.75  pure,  and  the  weight  of  the  silver 
In  the  dollar  or  unit  was  416  grains  standard 
and  371 V4  grains  pure." 

This  plan  gave  to  this  new  nation  a  mone- 
tary system  which  provided  for  the  auto- 
matic control  and  gradual  Increase  of  the 
money  volume,  a  principle  of  eoonomio  law 
which  Is  indlspensabls  to  the  sublllty  of 
the  value  of  money.  This  control  was  so- 
compllshed  by  limiting  ths  volums  of  money 
to  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals— gold 
and  sUvsr— which  Is  estimated  to  Increase 
In  volume  st  ths  rate  of  8  percent  per  year 
and  roughly  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  commerce,  which  also  is  esti- 
mated to  Increase  8  percent  a  year.  By  this 
plan  of  opening  the  mint  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver,  there  was 
automatically  provided  the  necessary  Increase 
In  the  money  volume  to'  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Naticm's  growing  population  and 
c<Mnmeroe. 

To  anyone  with  a  knowledge  of  history  it 
is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  prog- 
ress and  expansion  of  our  country  when  this 
bimetallic  system  of  money  was  in  use  or  to 
enumerate  the  acqtiisltlons  of  additional 
territory — Louisiana.  Florida,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Oregon  country — during  the 
period  of  our  Nation's  greatest  development. 
This  monetary  system  worked  well  until  the 
country  was  overtaken  by  the  disaster  of 
the  Civil  War.  In  this  emergency  national- 
bank  currency  was  invented  and  the  National 
Bank  Act  became  law.  This  new  monetary 
plan  gave  an  advantage  to  the  bankers  by 
the  use  of  their  paper  money,  a  plan  that 
gave  rise  to  the  agitation  which  resulted  in 
the  demonetization  of  silver,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  need  and  use  of  bank-note  money. 

The  history  of  the  long  controversy  and 
struggle  over  the  national-monetary  policy, 
with  the  attendant  financial  dei^resslons  and 
the  legislation  that  placed  the  price  of  silver 
on  a  commodity  basis  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed In  recent  times  by  demonetising  gold 
and  pegging  the  price  of  that  metal  on  a 
commodity  basis.  U  too  well  known  to  be 
repested  here. 

The  fluctuating  financial  and  business  con- 
ditions in  recent  years  have  clearly  demon- 
strated the  instability  cf  our  currency  and 
the  unworkabllity  of  our  present  monetary 
system.  It  would  be  difficult  to  prewnt  a 
more  convincing  and  positive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  failure  of  our  national  monetary 
system  than  that  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  recently  experienced. 

Speaking  of  price — the  value  of  money  It 
established  by  Its  purchasing  power  ta  ob- 
taining goods  and  services  which  will  vary 
with  the  volume  of  supply  and  demand  of  the 
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to  be  bought.  The  principles  of  eco- 
law  wblcb  control  ihe  operation  of  the 
money  fvinctlon  art  aa  almple  a«  they  are 
controlling. 

In  order  to  have  prosperoua  btisineaa  con- 
dltlons.  the  Tolume  of  money  must  be  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  business,  and  the  value 
of  money  must  be  stable.  To  have  a  stable 
value,  the  volume  of  money  must  t>e  regu- 
lated to  Increase  evenly  with  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  commerce.  The  volume  of 
money  can  be  automatically  controlled  by 
and  minting  gold  and  stiver  as 
M  fast  as  tbeaa  metals  art  produced. 
The  volume  of  money  must  b«  controlled 
If  the  value  of  currency  ta  to  be  atable.  By 
discarding  allver  and  demonttlalng  gold  this 
country  hta  aubatttutcd  •  BMUMfad  currency 
■ytt«ni  for  tb«  ttat  tggt<d  •tttomaticaiiy 
•OBlrolled  coinage  aytlMI.  OMter  this  man- 
currency  Ryatcm  IIm  moBtf  ttMdi  uf  the 
•rt  MtupUMl  by  bank*  in  making 
of  PMleral  llwanre  note  paper  cur- 
The  limiution  on  bank  loans  and  the 
itlon  to  pay  Intareat  for  the  use  of  bank 
la  relied  upoq  to  limit  the  control  of 
I  folume  of  money  in  circulation  and  with 
sirtaln  llmltli^  aafeguarda  eierelaed  by  the 
MtfMral  Reaerve  bank  la,  under  normal  eon< 
tfttHma,  an  effective  deterrent  to  Inflation. 
But  once  the  buslneaa  equilibrium  la  upeet  by 
the  disturbance  of  b\ulneaa  confidence,  the 
financial  machinery  provided  under  a  man- 
aged-currency system  to  supply  the  money 
function  Is  thrown  out  of  adjustment  and 
thereby  cuts  off  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  when  money  is  most  needed  to  sup- 
port and  stabilize  the  national  economy — a 
deOationary  condition  which  causes  prices  to 
fall  and  business  to  stagnate. 

History  demonstrates  that  the  most  de- 
pendable, workable  plan  to  supply  and  con- 
trol the  money  fxinctlon  Is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  sliver. 

The  use  of  a  currency  system  based  on 
stored  gold  as  security  for  the  issuance  of 
bank  credit  and  currency  as  the  means  of 
providing  the  Nation  with  a  stable  monetary 
systam  la  a  demonstrated  failure.  This  coun- 
try haa  no  more  to  gain  by  depoelt  of  gold 
on  a  commodity  baals  as  security  for  the 
Inuance  of  bank  credit  and  currency  at  In- 
terest to  supply  the  Nation's  money  needs, 
than  It  would  by  the  deposit  of  a  quantity 
of  spintuoiis  liquor  of  equal  value  as  security 
for  the  Issuance  of  bank  credit  and  currency. 
Tho  advantage  should  be  on  the  side  of 
spirituous  liquor  since  It  increases  In  value 
with  age. 

In  making  a  choice  between  the  automatic 
controiled  money  ayste^.  \istng  gold  and 
allTcr  coinage,  and  a  managed  paper  currency 
system,  if  you  find  that  the  control  of  volume 
of  money  must  be  effected  by  the  collection 
of  Interest  on  the  money  in  circulation,  and 
decide  on  a  managed-currency  system,  then 
let  us  have  the  money  Issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  intereat  collected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  good  of  all  the  people.  In- 
stead of  this  interest  yield  going  to  a  group 
of  privileged  bankers. 

In  deciding  between  these  money  plans,  re- 
member that  the  gold  and  silver  money  of 
our  forefathers,  without  any  commodity 
Talue  being  placed  on  either  metal,  except 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  In  the 
market  place,  got  for  us  all  the  broad  land 
and  the  abundance  of  natural  resources 
which  we  have  trtllired  to  make  the  United 
Btatca  of  America  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CoacPTON  I.  Wmrx, 
if  ember  o/  CongresM. 


Borean  of 
era  Projecb  for  Post- 
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EXTENSION  OI!  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aRL  1.  CURTIS 

or  msa^iKA 

IN  THX  HOnSB  OF  R]  PRB8ENTATIVSS 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rei  larka  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  liMcrt  a  •  atement  by  Harry 
W.  Baf^hore,  CommtMl(  ner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Unlttd  Statei  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  b  'fore  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Roada  and  I  eclamatlon  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on !  o«t-war  Economlo 
Planning  and  Policy. 

T))e  atatement  wa«  n  ade  In  connection 
with  an  Inventory  by  t  le  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  western  ir  -Igatlon  and  mul- 
tiple-purpose projects  ror  post-war  con- 
struction. I  emphaslzi  this  presentation 
because  It  represents  c  ne  of  the  first  di- 
rect constructive  outUi  les  of  an  econom- 
leal  method  of  provldli  g  speedy  employ, 
ment  for  returning  ser  .icemen  on  perm- 
anent improvements  ifi  the  17  Western 
States. 

As  a  citizen  of  Nebraika,  which  Is  part- 
ly in  the  twilight  zone  t  etween  the  humid 
and  arid  areas,  I  recoi  nize  the  tremen- 
dous value  of  water  co  iservation  for  as- 
sured agricultural  pro<  uction,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  everyone  she  ild  recognize  that 
water  conservation  fcr  Irrigation  and 
flood  control  should  b>  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  for  the  Nation  after 
the  war  is  won. 

Commissioner  Bash^re's  statement  Is 
as  follows: 


rhis 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  repo^ 
ing  to  you  this  morning 
tory  of  Irrigation  and  muftipl 
ects  that  are  suitable  for 
tion  in  the  17  Western  States 

The  construction  of 
listed  could  be  scbedule< 
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Western  markets  create  national  wealth 
and  stimulate  employment.  It  ia  Reclama- 
tion's Job  to  provide  the  irrigation  water 
that  gives  stability  to  weste-n  purchasing 
power.  This  purchasing  power  is  threatened 
in  many  irrigated  areas  that  are  faced  with 
water  shortages. 

Along  with  irrigation  water  supplies  for 
new  land  and  existing  agricultural  areas, 
Reclamation  projects  provide  hydroelectric 
energy  for  Industrial  expatuion,  particularly 
the  extraction  of  western  mineral  resources 
and  the  processing  of  agricultural  producta. 
The  projects  also  provide  flood  control, 
stream  regulation,  municipal  water,  recrea- 
tion facllitlea,  and  fish  and  wUdllfa  con- 
•trvitlon. 

Multlpla  uses  of  the  project  faellltlee 
broaden  the  nnanolal  base  of  tha  Irrigation 
devtlopmenta,  which  must  by  law  repay  to 
the  Clovernment  their  proper  share  of  the 
cnnNtructlon  costs.  Power  inntNlUtions  In- 
crease the  revenues  that  will  accrue  directly 
to  the  United  Statea  Traaaury  and  make 
many  projects  ftnanclally  feasible. 

The  Inventory  preacnted  today  llata  by 
States  236  Individual  projects  and  small 
groups  of  miscellaneoua  devetopmenta. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  projects  or  features  of 
them  have  been  authorized,  and  limited 
work  on  many  is  going  forward  under  the 
war-food  or  war-power  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Construction  could  be  accelerated  on  the 
autliorlzed  projects,  and  work  could  be 
opened  up  on  some  of  the  potential  projects 
within  fairly  short  notice,  if  advance  funds 
and  authority  are  provided.  Under  such  a 
schedule,  nearly  150,000  men  could  be  em- 
ployed at  the  sites  of  construction  in  th« 
West  within  9  months.  Even  a  greater  num- 
ber could  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
equipment  and  other  materials  in  industries 
in  sections  of  the  country  distant  from  the 
project  areas. 

The  completion  of  all  of  the  projects  in 
the  Inventory  would  furnish  employment 
equivalent  to  one  and  one-fourth  million 
men  working  for  1  year.  Of  this  total,  nearly 
66  percent,  or  698.000.  would  be  at  work  prin- 
cipally in  the  31  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  to  the  eastward.  This  work  would 
be  in  mines,  mills,  and  factories,  and  in 
transportation.  The  remaining  44  percent, 
or  553,000  men.  would  be  engaged  in  the 
actual  construction  work  scattered  widely 
over  the  western  half  of  the  country. 

A  total  of  135,000  irrigated  farms  would 
be  created  for  settlement  by  war  veterans 
and  others.  Security  could  be  afforded 
150,000  additional  farms  where  production  is 
threatened  by  lack  of  water.  A  population 
of  2.500.000  persons,  including  the  families  in 
cities  and  towns  who  service  the  irrigation 
farmers,  would  eventually  be  directly  bene- 
fited by  the  developments.  These  results, 
charted  in  the  Inventory,  would  flow  from 
the  irrigation  of  6.705.000  acres  of  land  now 
unused  and  9,364,000  acres  now  farmed  with 
inadequate  water. 

The  multiple-purpose  projects  would  pro- 
vide for  1.765,000  kilowatts  of  power  installa- 
tions In  authorized  projects  and  for  2.579.000 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  in  addition  to  aid  in 
balancing  the  agricultural  development  of 
the  West  by  Industrial  expansion. 

Annual  purchasing  power  of  the  West  for 
products  of  the  Midwest.  East,  and  South 
would  be  increased  $1,250,000,000  at  pre-war 
prices  by  the  full  development  of  these  new 
farms  and  the  communities  that  they  would 
serve.  This  figure  is  based  on  studies  of  a 
typical  reclamation  project  west  of  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  which  shows  that  a  large 
part  of  the  irrigation  farmer's  crop  dollar 
goes  to  the  manufacturers  and  agricultural 
areas  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  goods 
not  produced  In  Irrigated  regions. 
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The  aggregate  coats  of  the  projects  are 
estimated  at  $2,952,393,000.  at  1940  price 
levels.  Of  this  amount,  the  actual  construc- 
tion would  require  $2,670,000,000.  The  pay 
rolls  at  the  sites  would  call  for  approximately 
$800,000,000.  The  expenditures  for  labor 
-behind  the  lines."  principally  In  the  81 
States  outside  the  Irrigation  belt,  would,  be 
nearly  twice  the  amoimt  to  be  spent  in  the 
actual  construction  work,  according  to  an 
analysts  of  the  distribution  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Most  of  the  remainder 
would  be  spent  to  purchase  necessary  mate- 
rials and  to  defray  transportation  and  other 
eosta. 

The  dtlTercnee  between  the  actual  construe- 
tion  oost  and  the  oter-all  expenditures  li 
estimated  by  the  experta  of  the  Btireau  of 
Labor  Stotlstlei  at  •aaa,a0a,ooo.  Thia 
amount,  roughly  0  percent  of  the  over-all 
figure,  would  be  a  beer  bed  by  Federal  and 
Mate  taxee,  iloenses,  tiwuraaee,  and  other 
iMldental  charges. 

The  Inventory  reoetnleee  the  projeots 
listed  In  the  Initial  phase  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development  of  the  Mlaaoun 
River  Basin  which  Is  being  printed  in  Senate 
Document  101.  Other  projecta  in  the  Mis- 
aotiri  River  Basin  are  imder  study  and  may 
be  used  In  oontemplated  revlaiona  of  thle 
Inventory. 

Some  projects  Included  in  the  State  llsta 
are  parts  of  comprehensive  plana  Iseing  de- 
veloped for  other  river  basins  including  the 
Colorado  in  the  Pacific  Southwest,  the  Co- 
lumbia in  the  Northwest,  the  Sacramento- 
Ban  Joaqtiln  In  Calliomia,  and  the  Bio 
Grande, 

One-fourth  of  the  estimated  over-all  costs 
of  the  projects  in  the  inventory  or  about 
$793,000,000  is  represented  by  the  construc- 
tion expenditures  which  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  developments  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  been  authorized  to  con- 
struct. The  greater  part  of  the  funds  now 
available  for  this  class  of  projects  will  be 
expended  in  wartime  construction. 

Among  these  authorized  projecta  are  such 
outstanding  developments  as  the  Gila  in  Ari- 
rona,  the  Columbia  Basin  in  Washington  to 
be  irrigated  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the 
Heart  Mountain  division  of  the  Shoshone 
project,  and  the  Rlverton  project  in  Wyoming, 
the  Central  Valley  in  California,  and  the 
Colorado-Big  Thompson  in  Colorado.  In 
proportion  the  post-war  employment  and 
permanent  benefits  from  the  completion  of 
these  authorized  projects  would  be  as  great 
as  is  expected  from  the  completion  of  aU 
developments  in  the  inventory.  But  the 
direct  employment  would  not  be  aa  wide- 
spread through  the  17  Western  SUtea  or  in 
the  country  at  large  as  from  the  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  undertakings  that  I 
have  outlined. 

In  my  opinion  a  post-war  reclamation  pro- 
gram EhoiUd  be  an  even  more  sulastantial 
step  toward  the  full  use  of  the  western  water 
resources  for  irrigation  and  multiple  pnrposea 
than  Is  now  possible  under  the  limitations 
of  the  authorized  projecta. 

You  may  aak  why  irrigation  is  necessary 
In  thia  region  which  represents  alaout  one- 
half  of  the  continental  area  of  the  United 
Btatee. 

I  point  to  a  map  which  shows  how  the 
United  States  Is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  20-lnch  rainfall  line  which  roughly  fol- 
lows the  one-hundredth  meridian.  To  the 
east  of  this  line,  running  as  far  as  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian,  lies  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  subhumld  belt.  In  this  belt 
ralnfaU  ia  erratic.  Although  for  many  years 
precipitation  was  regarded  as  adequate  for 
crop  production,  agriculturalists  now  recog- 
nize that  frequently  insufficient  rainfall  spells 
serious  losses  for  those  farmers  who  are  not 
within  an  Irrigation  project.    To  the  west  at 


the  one-htudredth  meridian  the  rainfall  gen- 
erally la  Insufllcient  for  crops.  In  areas  where 
the  total  annual  precipitation  might  be 
nearly  sufficient,  it  doea  not  come  during  the 
growing  season  when  it  la  needed. 

Except  for  the  high  moimtains  and  the 
strip  along  the  northern  Padflo  coast,  less 
than  20  inches  of  rain  can  be  expected  In  a 
normal  year.  The  great  areaa  ahown  on  the 
map  as  receiving  16  inches  or  leas  of  rainfaU 
are  truly  arid.  In  the  Pacific  Southwest,  in- 
cluding some  sectlotu  of  Ariaona  and  south - 
em  Oallfomla,  the  rainfaU  ia  less  than  S 
Inches  annually.    These  are  deserts. 

In  the  780,000,000  acres  of  land  in  ths  arid 
and  semlarld  regions  of  these  States,  which 
are  possibly  tillable,  there  U  water  that  can 
be  conserved  eoonomioslly  to  Irrigate  about 
43,000,000  aoree.  This  latter  area  Is  the  max- 
imum that  oould  be  brought  under  oultlva- 
tion  and  It  Is  about  twiee  the  total  aereage 
that  Is  DOW  asrved  by  all  irrlfatlon  eyiteme, 
both  private  and  Federal. 

The  development  of  the  91,000,000  acres 
now  under  irrigation  has  been  a  gradual 
process.  The  traxuformatlon  of  weatern 
dessrts  and  sagebrtish  lands  into  thriving 
farms  that  are  now  the  main  support  of  an 
area  with  a  population  of  more  than  16,000,- 
000  people  began  with  the  settlement  of  the 
Mormons  In  Utah  In  1847.  As  the  receding 
frontier  drew  the  American  people  westward, 
they  came  upon  theae  arid  and  semlarld 
regions,  trapped  the  waters  for  fur,  explored 
the  mountains  for  metals,  and  cut  into  the 
forests,  but  they  passed  rapidly  over  the 
deserts.  They  crossed  miles  upon  miles  of 
arid  land  hoping  to  find  fresh  fields.  They 
pressed  onward  untU  they  realized  that  it 
was  upon  theae  deserts  that  the  foundation 
of  a  permanent  civUlzation  in  the  West  must 
be  btillt.  They  then  began  the  easy  stream 
diversions  and  irrigated  the  valleys  and  the 
benches  near  the  smaller  rivers.  Gradually 
the  Irrigation  systems  became  more  compli- 
cated. Finally,  the  unregiilated  flow  of  the 
streams  became  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
developments  relying  upon  them,  and  ator- 
age  worka  were  required. 

By  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  about 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  had  been  put  under 
Irrigation.  It  waa  at  about  thia  point  that 
the  Federal  Government  became  concerned 
about  the  need  for  water  conservation  in  the 
West  and  the  reclamation  law  of  1902  was 
enacted  imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  late 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Its  policy  was 
dealgned  to  conserve  and  use  the  waters  of 
the  West  for  the  development  of  the  vast 
areas  of  public  land  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  title.  The  Increasing  population 
of  the  West  made  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  a  larger  number  of  people 
than  could  be  sustained  by  the  meager  agri- 
cultural resources  then  existing.  These  re- 
sources rested  on  the  limited  irrigation  ex- 
pansion and  on  tht  small  volume  of  crops 
which  could  be  wrested  from  the  dry  lands 
without  the  artificial  application  of  moisture. 

The  Federal  Government's  entry  into  the 
field  of  reclamation  stimulated  irrigation  de- 
velopments. Since  1900  the  total  area  under 
Irrigation  haa  Increased  from  10,000,000  to 
21,000,000  acres.  Since  1930  the  irrigation 
expanaion  has  been  almoet  entirely  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Thia 
Is  because  the  complexities  of  modem  water 
conservation  systems  are  beyond  the  abUlty 
of  private  capital  to  finance.  These  complex- 
ities include  the  necessity  for  great  storage 
works,  as  well  as  the  need  for  multiple -pur- 
pose projects  to  assure  maxlmiun  use  of  the 
water  for  irrigation,  power  production,  mu- 
nicipal water  supplies,  and  other  purposes. 

Aa  every  storage  dam  on  a  western  river 
aids  stream  regulation,  so  also  does  each  con- 
tribute to  flood  control.  Federal  ownership 
of  more  than  half  of  the  land  area  of  the  11 
far  Weatem  SMtes,  and  ths  Intetatote  char- 


acteriatics  of  the  water  supply  of  many  po- 
tential projecta  are  other  factora  which  make 
water  conservation  and  Irrigation  In  the  West 
subject  to  legislative  action  of  the  Congresa. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  are  now 
serving  more  than  4,000,000  acres.  Half  of 
thia  area  was  carved  out  of  the  desert  and 
ia  now  In  prosperous  farms.  The  remainder 
la  land  that  waa  originally  Irrigated  by  pri- 
vate capital  but  had  inadequate  water  sup- 
plies before  the  Federal  systems  cams  to  Its 
rescue. 

Through  the  multlple-purposs  develofv 
DMnts,  ths  Bureau  projects  havs  power  in- 
atallatlons  of  more  than  3,300,000  kUowatta 
which  this  year  will  produce  over  18,000.000,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  largely 
for  war  Industries  that  ars  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion. These  installations  will  llkewlss  serve 
peacetime  requirements.  Rydroeleotrie  power 
is  the  principal  lource  of  energy  in  ths  Wsst 
and  water  oonserviitlon  for  this  purpose  la 
vital.  Water  storsd  in  reclamation  reeervolrs 
also  ssrves  Indtistrlss  and  mtinlcipalltles. 

The  wartime  contributioxis  of  irrigated  land 
to  the  Nation's  food  supplies  have  been  fully 
demonstrated.  The  War  Food  Admlniatration 
has  reoognlaed  the  possibilities  on  reclama- 
tion lands  for  war-food  purpoaes  and  24  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  War  Food  Admln- 
iatration have  been  cleared  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  construction  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Federal  reclamation  projects  alone  in  1943 
produced  potatoes  for  annual  rations  of 
25,000.000  people,  beans  for  57,000,000,  and 
enough  alfalfa  and  grain  for  beef  and  dairy 
herds  to  supply  11,000,000  people  with  meat 
and  dairy  products  for  1  year. 

Many  outstanding  examples  of  western  de- 
velopments which  have  been  stimulated  by 
Federal  reclamation  could  be  cited.  The  Salt 
River  Valley  In  Arizona  is  outstanding,  as  are 
also  the  Yakima  Valley  In  Washington,  the 
Boise  Valley  in  Idaho,  and  the  North  Platte 
project  area  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 
When  the  projects  under  construction,  as 
distinguished  from  those  in  the  entire  in- 
ventory, are  completed,  reclamation  service 
wUl  be  extended  to  a  total  of  12,000,000  acres. 
The  power  Installations  will  be  increased  to 
more  than  4,000,000  kilowatts. 

Prom  a  population  standpoint,  the  West 
has  outstripped  Its  agricultural  production 
upon  which  it  ia  dependent.  In  the  first  30 
years  of  the  present  century,  the  West  grew 
more  rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  The  rate  was  three  times  as  fast. 
Prom  1930  to  1940,  the  population  growth 
was  twice  the  national  rate.  The  West  un- 
der the  stress  of  wartime  migrations  showed 
an  even  greater  expansion  from  1940  to  1943. 
It  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  major  regions 
of  the  country  to  show  an  Increase  In  popu- 
lation. It  gains  was  8.5  percent,  while  every 
other  major  region  loat  from  3,4  to  5.7  per- 
cent. The  post-war  era  will  aee  the  impact 
of  this  population  growth  intensifled. 

From  a  long-range  standpoint  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  unused  water  resources  of 
the  West  presents  human  and  economic  pos- 
sibilities of  great  Import  to  the  future  of 
the  country.  It  means  not  only  irrigated 
farms  but  the  expansion  of  existing  cities 
and  tovms  and  the  creation  of  new  commu- 
nities which  wiU  provide  markets  at  home 
for  the  products  of  American  factories  and 
farma.  It  is  toward  this  domestic  market 
that  the  productive  capacity  of  industry 
ahould  look  for  expansion. 

Studies  indicate  that  the  conservation  of 
the  remaining  water  resources  would  aasure 
an  adequate  Irrigation  supply  for  the  22.- 
000.000  additional  acrea.  About  11.000.000 
acres  now  under  private  systems  with  Inade- 
q\iate  suppUes  oould  be  given  security 
through  supplemental  water. 

The  net  result  that  cotild  be  anticipated 
from  the  full  development*  would  be  about 
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4d>.«0ILB«w  Irrlfffttod  ftmu.  under  preMiit- 
day  iftMai  of  fanning.  Hmm  farm*  would 
support  A  total  additional  population  of  mora 
tMa  t.OOO.OOO  paraona  on  tha  Irrigatad  land 
■Bd  In  tha  towna  dapandant  on  tbam. 

Property  valuaa  of  919JOOOJOOO.OOO  at  pra- 
war  larala  would  ba  eraat«d.  A  domeatto 
markat  would  b«  built  up  for  American  prod- 
uc<!a  trom  factoriaa  and  farma  outalda  of  tba 
Irrigation  bait  that  would  maintain  pay 
rolU  at  a  diatanea.  keep  tranaportatton 
arttema  biuy  and  atabUlaa  tha  buslneaa  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  Inrentory  that  1  praaent  to  you  might 
be  conaldered  a  itep  toward  the  Initial  phase 
of  the  tiltlmate  development  to  which  our 
aighU  ahould  be  raised.  Further  atudy  la 
required  on  many  of  the  potential  projecta, 
but  Invaatlgatlons  have  proceeded  sufficiently 
to  ahow  that  many  of  them  could  not  be 
authorised  under  existing  reclamation  laws 
and  would  require  special  authorization  by 
the  Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  contribu- 
tions that  would  be  made  to  post-war  recon- 
Tersiona  and  readjustments  wotild  Jtistify 
consideration  of  a  program  of  thia  magni- 
tude. The  permanency  of  the  Improvementa 
that  would  be  built  by  the  men  returning 
ffom  the  field  of  battle  and  the  fieets  on  the 
high  leas  and  In  the  air  would  add  to  their 
atake  in  the  future  of  the  West  and  In  the 
country  as  a  whole.  In  effect  they  would  be 
building  Irrigated  farm  homes  on  which 
they  could  settle,  raise  their  families,  and  live 
prosperously. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBflAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  here- 
with submitting  a  copy  of  a  report  made 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee.  This  is  a  brief  report 
of  the  wide  and  constructive  activities  of 
the  committee: 


RiruaucAif  CoNonanoNAL  Food  Stttdt  Com- 

MITTU  Rtrort  TO  TRX  HO^IOEABLE  JOSEPH 
W  MaBTIN.  JR  ,  or  MASaACHtTSXTTS,  RXPUB- 
UCAN  LSAOXa,  HOXTSS  or  RXPtXSXlfTATIVlS 

Food  and  feed  are  the  moat  necesaary  of 
all  oommodlUea  and  are  most  eaaential  in  the 
aueceaaful  proaecution  of  the  war. 

Beeeuee  of  the  great  neceesity  for  food  and 
feed.  It  waa  only  natural  that  the  New  Deal'a 
phUoaophy  of  scarcity  and  its  tendency  to- 
ward bureaucratic  control  would  develop  a 
chaotic  condition  In  the  production,  proc- 
welng.  and  distribution  of  theae  moat  necea- 
aary  eomiiodiliea.  Conftulon  and  chaoe  did 
tfOWlop.  and  the  country  became  thoroughly 
HOMnd  because  of  the  apparent  inability  of 
the  New  Deal  adminlatratton  to  handle  the 
altnatioB  properly.  The  Democratic  leader- 
ahlp  tn  OongTaea  cloeed  ita  eyea  to  the  aerioua 
coadltlona  prrralllBf.  and  it  retnained  for 
the  Mapublican  leaderabtp  to  take  action. 
mum  aetloo  waa  taken,  with  the  reatut  that 
Um  aeimMMMi  oonffOMional  food  attidy 
•oauBittee  wae  mi  op. 
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The  full  committee 
bers.    The  members  were 
Idea  in  mind  of  giving  fair 
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In  order  to  become 
with  the  problems 
mlttee  at  the  very  outset 
Ings  in  several  sections  of 
these    meetings    producers 
trlbutors  and  consumers 
were  invited.     The 
to  the  great  Interest  In  the 
The  producers  presented 
telllgently    and    effectively 
and  distributors  appeared 
resentatives  and  gave  mo^: 
convincing  testimony, 
present   in   large   numbers 
views.    There    was 
of    the    administration's 
reasonable    enforcement 
confusing  directives  and 
rationing  and  price 
and  other  commodities. 

Meetings  were  held  In 
Philadelphia.    Minneapolis 
other  places.     Several  meet  I 
Washington,  which  were 
great  prominence  and  men 
of  the  food  and  feed 
ing.    Among    these    were 
Hoover,  Frank  Gannett, 
others. 

All  of  the  activities  of 
been  carried  on  without  1 
the  Federal  Government  oi 

With  pardonable  pride 
that  the  work  cf  this  comm 
structive  from  the  beglnn 
to   the   people   and   the 
country  much   relief   that 
otherwise  have  received, 
report  detail  all  of  the 
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results  obtained  through 
forts.     We   shall,   however 
these  results. 
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One  of  the  dlstingulshifig 
of  the  New  Deal  is  that  It 
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■Ible  perMn  with  full  authority  to  act.  To 
thU  end,  the  committee  inatructed  me,  a«  Its 
chairman,  to  Introduce  a  bill,  known  as  the 
Jenkins  bill,  deelgnated  as  H.  R.  273»,  Thla 
bill  provldee  In  effect  that  all  food  activitiea 
Phould  be  placed  under  a  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator within  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tiue.  and  that  this  official  ahould  proceed 
Immediately  to  correlate  all  food  activitiea. 
ThU  would  inevitably  have  redotmded  to  the 
benefit  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer, proceeeor,  and  distributor. 

This  bill  was  given  great  support  by  the 
people  of  the  cotwtry,  and,  as  proof  of  Ita 
merit.  Representative  Ftn-Maa,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Introduced  a  similar  bill, 
H.  R.  2837.  which  waa  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  This  great  commit- 
tee, which  is  the  highest  authority  on  agri- 
ctiltural  and  food  matters  In  the  Congresa. 
recommended  the  passage  of  the  Fulmer  bill. 
At  that  time  Chester  Davis  was  occupying  a 
high  position  in  food  administration.  He 
was  well  known  as  a  man  of  Integrity  and 
purpose,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  food  situation  and  had  the  full  confi- 
dence of  Congress.  The  Republican  congres- 
sional food  study  committee  would  have  en- 
dorsed his  appointment.  When  it  became 
evident  that  the  Fulmer  bill  could  pasa  the 
House,  and  that  Chester  Davis  would  logically 
be  in  line  for  appointment  as  Food  Admin- 
istrator, the  President  removed  Chester 
Davis  from  office. 

By  his  action  in  removing  Chester  Davia 
the  President  clearly  Indicated  that  he  re- 
sented any  efforts  by  Congress  or  anyone  else 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  the  food 
situation,  and  that  he  evidently  Intended 
that  all  problems  of  food  and  feed  should  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  White  House 
through  the  numerous  inefficient  agencies 
already  set  up  by  him.  This  Is  another  In- 
stance of  the  President's  determination  to 
bold  all  authority  In  the  White  House. 

The  demand  for  single  agency  control  of 
the  food  problem  free  of  domination  has  not 
been  lessened  throughout  the  country.  The 
Fulmer  bill  is  still  pending  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  should  be  enacted  into  law. 
One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Republicans, 
should  the  Republicans  gain  control  of  the 
House,  should  be  to  pass  some  legislation 
coordinating  all  food  activities  tinder  one  re- 
sponsible head.  The  producer  demands  It, 
the  processor  demands  it,  the  distributor  de- 
mands it,  and  the  consumer  demands  It. 

BLACK  MASKXTS 

The  first  hearing  which  was  held  by  the 
committee  in  Boston  developed  the  unmis- 
takable existence  of  an  extensive  black  mar- 
ket in  poultry.  At  the  time  of  this  hearing 
the  great  poultry  Industry  In  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  States  was  pros- 
trate. The  activities  of  the  black  market  be- 
came so  bad  that  the  United  States  Army  in 
several  Instances  was  compelled  to  stop  trucks 
loaded  with  poultry  on  the  highways  and 
commandeer  them.  The  committee  found 
that  the  black  market  is  a  result  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  consumer  to  secure  necessary 
conunoditles  because  of  the  Administration 'a 
actions  destroying  the  normal  channels  of 
distribution  and  forcing  these  commodltlea 
Into  Illegal  channels.  This  false  scarcity  of 
poultry  spread  all  over  the  country.  The  old 
Faneuil  Hall  Market,  which  has  operated  In 
Boston  for  more  than  136  years,  waa  without 
a  single  chicken  for  sale  on  a  Saturday  several 
months  ago,  and  this  waa  the  first  time  la 
iU  ezlatcnee  that  It  had  no  chickens  to  sell. 
This  false  scarcity  spread  into  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  hundreds  of  poultry  atorea 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors  and  go  out 
of  buelnaaa. 

Tbio  ooiMllilofi  with  reference  to  poultry 
eootinuetf  for  aeveral  monthe,  aod  all  at  onco 
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tbo  country  waa  confronted  with  a  huge  aur- 
plua  of  poultry.  From  that  time  on  potiltry 
haa  auppUed  the  principal  meat  diet  of  the 
Nation. 

The  story  of  the  black  market  In  beef  and 
pork,  and  in  onions,  fish,  and  other  com- 
modltlea, la  equally  aa  sordid  aa  the  story 
of  poultry. 

The  Insidious  Illegal  black  markets,  with 
their  dangerous  and  unwholesome  infiuence 
on  legitimate  business,  are  the  unmistakable 
restilt  of  Inefficiency  In  administration. 

These  events  are  conclusive  proof  that  the 
Administration's  failure  has  created  a  great 
dislocation  and  uncertainty  throughout  the 
whole  food  Industry. 

rooD  wABrra 
In  addition  to  the  Information  adduced 
at  the  public  hearings  above  referred  to.  In- 
dividual membera  of  the  committee  have 
made  exhaustive  and  extensive  surveys  which 
produced  facts  and  figures  with  reference 
to  tremendous  spoilage  and  wastage  of  great 
quantities  of  potatoes,  fresh  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  other  impor- 
tant food  commodities. 

acuxr  TO  paocxasoas 

The  committee  as  a  whole  and  individually 

haa  doeely  cooperated  with  food  processors 

and  trade  cM'ganlsatlons,  with  the  result  that 

they  have  been  relieved  of  many  distresses. 

coNStaiKmvx  auccsmoNs  to  govzenmemt 

AGENCIES 

As  a  result  of  constructive  suggestions 
made  by  your  committee  to  various  Govern- 
ment agencies,  many  changes  in  policies  and 
practices  have  been  effected,  all  of  which  were 
for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  producer, 
processor,  distributor,  and  constuner. 

CHANQKS  IM  FEICB  CStUNOS  DTBCTEO 

The  committee,  through  Its  recommenda- 
tions, secured  the  modification  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  some  commodities,  with  a  beneficial 
result  to  all  parties  concerned. 

DisFosmoN  or  sxmptvs  rooos 

The  committee  learned  In  its  studies  that 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  facing 
producers  and  processors  of  food  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  huge  Government  surpluses. 
With  a  view  to  avoiding  a  division  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter,  the  committee 
prepared  and  Congressman  John  PHnxiPS  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
H.  R.  4275.  This  bill  seeks  to  create  a  central 
agency  to  take  over  the  whole  problem  of 
Government  food  surpluses,  both  those  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  for  war  purposes 
and  those  purchased  direct  from  producers 
with  the  view  to  stabilizing  prices  at  a  parity 
level.  This  bill  is  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiue  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  Is  meritorious  and  should 
be  enacted. 

PROOUCnOIf  PBZFZaABLE  TO  SCAaCTTT 

In  addition  the  committee  has  carried  on 
many  other  activities  related  to  the  admln- 
Ictratlon  of  the  food  problem,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  production.  We  hold  that  the 
beet  antidote  to  Inflation  la  an  adequate  pro- 
duction. Surpluses  of  food  and  feed,  and 
their  adequate  distribution,  guarantee  sta- 
bUlty,  while  scarcity  suggesU  and  encourages 
disaster. 

Appended  hereto  Is  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  committee's  work,  which 
we  hope  will  prove  interesting  and  oonatruc- 
tlve  to  the  membership  of  Congress  and  to 
the  public  generally, 

R«apectfully  eubmltted. 

RamucAW  CowoaaaaiowAi. 
Food  STtTDT  CoMMrrm. 
By  Thomas  A.  JawKma,  Otmirman, 
Maaaaa  WuMmoKm,  Jeorefory. 

JtriT  7,  1M4. 

The  following  la  a  partial  etatement  tn 
more  detail  cf  the  aetlvltloa  of  the  Repuhll- 
ean  CongroaatoBal  food  ttudy  Oommtttee; 
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Becauae  of  the  unanimous  testimony  given 
at  the  public  hearings  held  by  the  committee 
aa  to  the  chaotic  conditions  being  created 
throtighout  the  food  Industry  by  the  methoda 
of  administration  being  applied,  the  com- 
mittee made  an  Inveatlgatlon  and  atudy  of 
Executive  orders  and  directives  creating  aome 
of  these  agencies.  ThU  report  chronologically 
traces  the  history  of  food  administration  un- 
der the  New  Deal.  It  Is  entitled  "Confusion 
and  Chaoe."  Unfortunately,  requests  for  thia 
report  by  New  Deal  agenciea  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  exhausted  our  mlmeograpbed 
supply  of  this  report,  but  It  may  be  found  in 
the  CoNCKBssiONAL  RscoRD  Of  NovcmtMr  8, 
1943,  page  9294,  where  It  is  printed  at  length. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  administra- 
tion had  full  power  and  authority  to  ef- 
fectively set  up  a  Food  Administration  along 
the  lines  so  successfully  administered  by  ex- 
President  Hoover,  when  he  was  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator during  World  War  No.  1.  Thia 
authority  was  contained  in  the  act  of  Con- 
greas  dated  Augtut  29, 1916,  which  created  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  This,  how- 
ever, would  definitely  centralize  full  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  In  a  single  agency 
of  Government,  which  Is  directly  contrary  to 
the  desires  of  President  Roosevelt,  notwith- 
standing the  will  of  the  people. 

A  recommendation  to  this  effect  waa 
definitely  made  by  the  Agricultural  Division 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  in  July  1940,  10  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe.  Im- 
mediately after  this  reccmmendation  was 
made,  the  Coimcll  of  National  Defense  ceased 
to  function  as  an  Integrated  unit,  for  the 
same  reason.  1.  e.,  that  It  centralized  au- 
thority. 

Contrary  to  these  recommendations,  the 
problem  of  food  administration  was  scattered 
throughout  many  agencies,  with  the  conse- 
quent delays,  confusion,  and  oontradlctlona 
auch  a  courae  of  action  Imposed. 

The  Issues  Inherent  In  stimtilatlng  food 
production,  processing  and  distribution.  In- 
volving as  they  do  related  factors  of  man- 
power availability,  labor  management  rela- 
tionships, costs  and  pricing,  are  so  closely 
allied  to  each  other  that  a  single  unit  of 
government  must  correlate  these  problems 
in  order  to  provide  their  successf\il  solution. 
The  American  manufacturer  or  businessman, 
who  must  collaborate  with  Government 
through  Its  domination  of  every  phase  of  our 
economic  life  under  the  present  bureaucratic 
scheme  is  forced  to  go  to  one  agency  to  ascer- 
tain the  wages  he  may  be  permitted  to  pay 
labor:  to  another  agency  to  fix  prices  at 
which  he  may  sell  his  product;  and  some- 
times to  a  third  agency  to  ascertain  prices 
which  he  may  p>ay  for  his  raw  materials.  He 
must  contact  another  division  of  Govern- 
ment to  determine  the  manner  In  which  he 
may  amortize  the  Indebtedness  of  his  busi- 
ness, while  still  other  and  different  agencies 
of  Government  must  be  contacted  and  then 
cajoled.  Influenced,  or  flattered  to  secure  de- 
cisions on  the  basis  of  which  he  may  operate 
his  business. 

The  consequent  delays  caused  by  such 
pyramiding  of  one  agency  upon  another,  each 
In  turn  being  given  responsibility  without 
authority,  inevitably  tends  to  destroy  any 
useful  ptu-pose  for  which  theee  agenciea  may 
have  been  created,  and  further  compUcatee 
the  whole  food  and  feed  problem  to  the  point 
where  detailed  reglmentaMon  la  aa  admin- 
latratlon  necessity. 

The  one  aolution  of  thia  whole  problem^ 
the  one  thing  that  will  expediu  adminlatra- 
tton and  eliminate  eoatly  and  diaorganieing 
dalaye— la  the  centrallaatlon  of  the  whole 
administration  of  food  and  feed  ttnder  a  atn* 
flo  ageney  in  the  Departmont  of  Agrieul- 
tw.  with  authority  to  act  f reo  from  Wlttto 
■ouae  tfomlnatJoa. 


The  eomptalnte  agalnat  the  administration 
of  the'lawa  and  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  production,  proeeeetng  and  distribution 
of  food  were  so  persistent  that  the  committee 
deemed  K  advisable  to  give  the  public  a 
chance  to  exprees  itself  wltb  reference  to  the 
matter. 

The  first  hearing  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  attended  by  many  producers 
and  their  representatives,  and  by  distrlbutora 
through  their  representatives.  The  con- 
sumers were  also  represented  by  varlotu  In- 
dividuals and  groups. 

The  hearings  were  very  Informative,  and 
the  reports  of  the  hearings,  made  through 
the  press,  carried  all  over  the  country  and  re- 
sulted in  a  great  nxunber  of  demands  for 
hearings  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  representatives  of  the  various  food  ac- 
tivities took  great  encouragement  ffom  the 
New  York  hearing  and  intensified  their  ef- 
forts towards  relieving  the  situations  against 
which  their  specific  groups  complained.  The 
committee  offered  its  assistance,  which  waa 
gratefully  received  by  several  oiganlzationa 
that  were  vitally  interested  in  the  disordered 
conditions  resulting  from  the  unwise  adnun- 
Istratlon  of  the  food  regtalationa. 

The  hearings  In  Boston  were  attended  by 
the  State  secretaries  of  agriculture  of  aome 
of  the  New  England  States,  and  also  by  high 
State  and  city  officials,  who  were  tre- 
mendously Interested  in  the  terrible  plight 
into  which  the  food  industry  had  fallen. 
They  also  evidenced  a  great  interest  and 
cordiality  toward  the  activitiea  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  result  of  the  Boeton  hearings,  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  over  the  country 
was  pointed  toward  the  plight  of  the  poultry 
industry,  with  the  result  that  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  Interested  parties  and 
this  committee  the  situation  was  consider- 
ably relieved.  At  the  Boeton  hearing,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  other  consum- 
ing groups  were  heard.  These  representa- 
tives indicated  a  desire  to  cooperate  and  were 
naturally  interested  In  any  program  that 
would  prevent  extreme  rises  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

As  a  result  of  the  Boeton  hearings,  the 
representatives  of  wholesale  production  and 
distribution  Intensified  their  efforts  In  an  at- 
tack on  the  causes  of  the  depression  In  the 
various  Industries,  and  consequently  some 
modifications  were  made  that  were  beneficial 
to  the  various  parties  concerned  In  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  and  feed. 

A  hearing  waa  held  in  Philadelphia,  which 
was  attended  by  city  officials  and  by  a  large 
number  of  representatives  of  various  food 
activities.  The  fishermen  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey shores  were  present  and  presented  a 
pathetic  story  illustrating  the  plight  of  the 
Csblng  Industry.  These  representatives 
showed  conclusively  that  because  cf  ineffi- 
cient and  unwise  regulations  millions  of 
pounds  of  fish  were  held  from  the  market 
when  meats  and  similar  foods  were  In  great 
demand. 

At  the  PhUadelphla  hearing  persons  ap- 
peared who  outlined  and  described  the  effecta 
of  unwise  administration  of  ambiguoi's  regu- 
lations as  applied  to  grocery-store  operators 
and  retailers  of  meat  products.  It  waa  au- 
thentically reported  that  during  the  week 
previous  to  this  hearing,  hundreds  of  small 
grocery  and  food  ahopa  had  been  forced  to 
claa#  their  dcora. 

Reprrtentatlvea  of  conaumer  groupe  wero 
eager  to  teatliy  and  to  ahow  concltulvely 
that  all  elaaaea  of  people  were  terrlftcally  dl«- 
commodcd  by  unneeeaaary  regulations,  which 
were  unwisely  and  arrogantly  admlnlatorcd. 

A  bearing  waa  held  In  MtonMfoUt,  ir;tii 
the  Idea  of  giving  to  tho  dalrymaa  aatf  pto* 
diieefi  of  Wheat  protfueta  an  uypoftunlty  «a 
■Maoni  their  vtowa.  TMa  laartag  waa  wid<lT 
•«loa4a«  kf 
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l»y  orcanlzatloDfl  with  wide  connections  all 
Um  gnat  food  producing  areaa  of 
West.  The  plight  in  which  tha 
boff  aatf  cattle  producer*  would  find  tbem- 
•elTca  waa  authentically  predicted  at  that 
meeting,  and  UkewlM  the  serious  corn  sittia- 
tioa  which  dereloped  later  was  acctirately 
ivopheued.  In  spit«  of  the  certainty  with 
which  these  serious  dislocations  developed. 
the  administration  still  pcoalsted  that  there 
would  be  DO  wrtoni  dlalocatlons  in  these 
vnpsets  becaase  the  administration  claimed 
they  had  the  situation  well  in  hand.  The 
aubsequent  experience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple shows  that  the  administration  failed  to 
beed  the  unerring  signs  of  the  times. 

At  the  Princeton.  N.  J.,  hearings,  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  develop  the  sentiment 
with  reference  to  fisheries  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  production  from  small  farms, 
which  psoduced  great  quantities  of  egg^.  gar- 
den TegetaMas  and  dairy  products.  Repre- 
•entativaa  ot  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  Princeton  University  indicated 
a  great  Interest  in  this  meeting,  as  did  repre- 
sentatives of  wholesale  feed  and  food  pro- 
diwers.  and  wholesalers  of  food  and  groceries 
cfaU  kinds. 

The  Princeton  meeting  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  the  work  of  the  committee  In 
tioldtt  public  hearings  was  greatly  appre- 
etatad  ard  mere  than  justified.  This  meeting 
bad  the  tendency  to  crystallize  sentiment 
ard  to  sum  up  the  food  situation  quite  gen- 
erally over  the  country.  The  shortage  of 
feed  was  pathetically  Illustrated.  Facts  were 
produced  to  show  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  hsd  been  greatly  depleted  by  reaaon 
of  the  failure  properly  to  administer  the  food 
activities  of  the  Nstion.  It  was  demon- 
strated that  the  regulations  were  so  expan- 
alve  and  so  extensive  as  to  include  pract'cally 
vfTf  activity  of  the  human  family,  and  that 
they  were  written  by  men  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  industries  Involved. 

The  committee,  through  Its  hearings  In 
WaahtBgton.  which  were  addressed  by  the 
taal  food  experts  cf  the  Nation,  and  by  its 
pObUc  hearings,  acquainted  itself  thoroughly 
with  the  prohiems  Involved  and  gave  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  present  their  views  di- 
rectly to  Members  of  Congress. 

rooo  wAsn 

At  a  time  when  food  Is  rationed,  one  of 
the  greateat  destroyers  of  public  morale  Is 
to  find  that  the  Government  Itself,  through 
poor  administration.  Is  wasting  huge  quan- 
tities of  food  and  feed.  Kvery  few  days  the 
f7ar  Food  Administration  is  asking  for  bids 
to  purchaae  all  manner  of  "damaged  and/or 
out  of  condition"  commodities  In  an  "as  is. 
where  Is"  condition.  One  of  these  invitations 
to  purchase  Includes  "type  A  enriched  wheat 
flour,  rolkd  oats,  canned  tomatoes,  dried 
pinto  beans,  dried  black -eyed  cow  peaa. 
double  white  runner  beans,  dried  white 
dutch  runner  beans."  the  last  three  Items  of 
wbieb  wm9  \vmcx  ridden  and  unfit  for  hu- 
tasM  coaMaaptloo.  Another  calls  for  bids  to 
puretaM*  Ijni  damaged  cases  of  canned  peara 
and  pedChM.  Others  cover  all  manner  of 
foods  for  vblcta  the  Nation  Is  now  rationed. 

Cnsifi'Mamait  CHbals  W.  LANiiia.  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  fresh  frulU  and  vege- 
tablca,  cooperating  with  other  members  of 
tiM  oonmlttte.  has  conttnuotuly  csrrird  on  a 
tborough  inTcatigation  of  thu  growing  scan* 
dftL  Oo  at  laaat  a  dcam  different  occaslo— 
b*  IMM  ealldd  attention  to  this  Tttustlffn 

LmI  fMT  tbcra  was  a  severe  itMrtafi  of 
pouiow  tfefougbom  MOM  of  the  entire  Na- 
t;ao.  tttdddiUf  tbera  was  an  escesa  of  po« 
tatoes.  Tbc  Oovemmcnt  bought  bufc  qtwa- 
tiitaa  of  tlMm  and  then  did  not  know  how 
to  hMMlto  Umm.  Thlrtjr-sevsn  carloads  of 
««M  permittad  to  apeU  attd  were 


•I  Vlaocancs,  latf. 

n  MMltted  thai  is   

VIM  Ian.   MMrtty  afur  Iseuing  a  puMla 
'   to  lAta  effect   they   Anally   le* 


cents 


admlnlstri  ition. 
abar loned 
tie 


t  le 


ported   that  23  carloads 
Cannes. 

At  a  time  when  Americin 
paying  as  much  as  75 
areaa  for  potatoes  It  was 
Banking  and  Currency 
Government  lost  475 
while  reports  were  preval^t 
istrative  official  of  the 
privately  admitted  that 
cent  of  the  3.200  carloads 
1943  Virginia  and  North 
on  the  Government's  banlls 

But  potatoes  is  only  oni 
modlties    wasted    throug  i 
almost    tragic 
Calif.,  one  producer 
pea   crop    and    invited 
themselves  because  he  c4uld 
conditions   Imposed   by 
Istration.      Thousands    ol 
milk  have  spoiled  in 
one  radio  commentator 
cans  in  a  single  area, 
was  responsible  for  1.900,1 
oats   becoming   infested 
standing  in  railroad  cars 
has  been  reported  by 
carloads  of  eggs  have  bee:  i 
ernment  for  t30  a  carloac 
cent  a  dozen,  because 
facilities  made  their 
necessary. 

As  has  already  been  poidted 
lean  farn^er  and  the  Vlcl  ory 
both  done  a  tremendcusi] 
a  benevolent  Nature  has 
forts.     In   a  time   like 
almost  criminal  to  permit 
dltions  to  exist  In  a  natioi 


were  lost  at  Vln- 


housewlves  were 

a  peck  in  some 

testified  before  the 

C  >mmlttee  that  the 

carloads  of  potatoes, 

that  an  admin- 

Ffcderal  Government 

nore  than  25  per- 

lurchased  from  the 

CiruUna  crops  rotted 

s. 

of  the  many  com- 
IneSective    and 
In    Fresno, 
his  200-acre 
public    to   help 
not  meet  the 
Federal   admin- 
cases    of    canned 
warehouses, 
leportlng  17.000,000 
administration 
pounds  of  rolled 
vith   Insects  while 
In  New  Jersey.    It 
press  that   1.400 
sold  by  the  Gov- 
or  one-sixth  of  a 
overcrowded   storage 
Imiiediate  disposition 


Govei  nment 


Px)r 
CX) 


ths 


tl  is 


BLACK   MAXI  ETS 


We   have   heretofore   in 
somewhat  extensively  will 
in  poultry.    It  was  testifl  >d 
ings  that  at  that  time  fro  n 
of  all  poultry  was  finding 
black  market,  at  prices  frcfn 
pound,  when  the  ceiling 
a  pound. 

The  most  fiagrant  blacl 
were  those  attendant 
of  beef.     It  is  difficult  to 


upon 


:ur 


i; 


exc  »ss 


condition  would  prevail  ii  t 
that  on  January   I,   1943. 
head  of  cattle,  and  that  oo 
had  82.000,000  head  of  cat 
largest  at  any  period  in  c 

During  all. that  time  the 
nation  were  overcrowded 
tie  for  slaughter.     There 
that  the  quantity  of  beef 
for  the  market  was  In 
previous  year.    The  amou4t 
armed  services  was  not 
It  was  not  a  sufficient 
such  disruption  as  has 
the  distribution  of  beef 

It  Is  to  the  everlasting 
lean   people   that   they   sc 
ceptrd  rationing.    When 
up  the  privilege  of  purchi 
Ited  quantities,  as  they  hsi 
to  do  in  the  past,  the 
itself  to  equatlaa  the 
Ited    quantities    available 
American   hotuewife    coul  I 
stamps  In  her  possession 
situation  that,  althotigh  t 
piled  with  ration  stamps 
to  purchase  beef,  there  was 
and  those  In  charge  of 
apparently  did  not 
suiBeieBtly   to   aoive   it. 
hesitating,  •  black  markve 
the  result  that  neither  t 
liVMioefc.  Bor  tlie  legitiintite 


under)  land 


ft  la  eetimatcd  by  d 
that  btige  ^tiantltlee  of 
foMla  are  being  diverted  to 


out.  the  Amer- 

gardener  have 

patriotic  Job.  and 

added  to  their  ef- 

however.   It   Is 

such  wasteful  con- 

at  war. 


our   report   dealt 

the  black  market 

at  public  hear- 

75  to  90  percent 

its  way  Into  the 

38  to  42  cents  a 

was  only  28  cents 


market  activities 

the  distribution 

understand  why  this 

face  of  the  fact 

we  bad  78.000.000 

January  1,  1944  we 

le.  which  was  the 

history. 

stockyards  of  the 
ith  hogs  and  cat- 
no  question  but 
nd  pork  prepared 
of  that  of  any 
allocated  to  the 
by  anyone, 
to  bring  about 
experienced  in 
pork. 

it  of  the  Amer- 

patrtotlcally   ac- 

1|iey  willingly  gave 

ng  beef  in  unllm- 

been  scctistomed 

obligated 

of  the  lim- 

so    that    every 

tise   the  ration 

It  was  a  strange 

people  were  sup- 

wfttch  entitled  them 

no  beef  to  be  had: 

ts  administration 

the  problem 

IWhile   they   were 

developed,  with 

prodtMer  of  the 

dietrttotttor  of 

beaefltai. 

amiMrlty 


bef  rudged 
amo  int 
Xntn 
end 
cedl 


Gov  •rnment 
distn  mition 


U»e  black  auirket. 


Mr.  Chester  Bowles.  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  publicly  ad- 
mitted that  the  black  market  in  food 
amounted  to  $1,200,000,000  annually. 

KKLIZr  TO  paocxssoKS 
The  committee  early  found  that  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  was  caused  by  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  those  in  administrative 
authority  as  to  trade  custonis  and  practices. 
For  example,  It  has  been  the  custom  for  food 
processors,  particularly  canners,  to  enter  Into 
contracts  and  agreements  with  food  produc- 
ers in  December  and  January  concerning 
the  price,  acreage,  and  quantity  of  a  given 
commodity  to  be  purchased  by  the  canners 
for  processing.  In  many  instances  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  failed  to  reach  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  prices  that  canners  would 
be  permitted  to  pay  producers  until  long 
after  the  planting  season  had  started. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  actively  collaborated  with  food 
processors  and  Government  officials,  with 
the  result  that  In  many  Instances  govern- 
mental action  was  expedited  to  the  benefit 
of  the  farmers  and  the  canners  and  conse- 
quently to  the  ultimate  consumers. 

Likewise  a  serious  problem  developed  from 
the  failure  of  food  processors  to  secure  ade- 
quate labor,  because  of  the  low  wages  allowed 
In  the  canning  industry.  Our  committee, 
through  its  efforts  with  Government  author- 
ities, was  able  to  relieve  that  situation  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  labor,  the  processor,  and  the 
public. 

The  committee  played  a  leading  part  in 
crystallizing  the  Republican  attitude  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  toward  consumer 
subsidies.  Its  position  has  been  fully  Justi- 
fied by  a  condition  which  obtains  In  the  milk 
Industry.  Subsidies  were  paid  to  milk  pro- 
ducers, although  they  were  opposed  to  sub- 
sidles,  with  the  result  that  in  some  areas  the 
diversion  of  milk  to  those  branches  of  the 
Industry  resulted  In  an  oversupply.  Due  to 
lack  cf  refrigeration  space,  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  milk  had  to  be  dumped  Into  sewers, 
while  at  the  same  time  In  the  large  mllk- 
consumlng  areas  there  was  a  seriously  threat- 
ening shortage  of  milk  for  home  consump- 
tion. 

The  very  Important  pancake  flour  Industry 
was  practically  destroyed  by  Government  reg- 
ulations. Through  the  effective  cooperation 
of  this  committee  with  the  Industry  imme- 
diate relief  was  secured  and  the  Industry  was 
restored  to  Its  normal  activity. 

Many  Instances  couM  be  cited  where  the 
committee  collectively  and  through  Its  Indi- 
vidual members  has  brought  relief  to  many 
serious  situations.  One  further  example  will 
suffice : 

Sugar  Is  one  of  the  six  most  Important 
basic  foods  of  this  country,  the  other  five  be- 
ing bread,  meat,  potatoes,  milk,  and  butter. 
While  there  are  abundant  stocks  of  sugar 
available,  the  New  Deal  administration  con- 
tinues to  carry  out  its  philosophy  of  scarcity 
by  producing  a  false  scarcity  of  sugar. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  It  was  definitely 
necessary  to  ration  sugar,  both  to  home  con- 
sumers and  to  commercial  users,  and  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  It  is  advlstble  to  con- 
tinue rationing  of  sugar  for  many  reasona. 
However,  there  Is  no  longer  any  sensible  pur- 
pose in  requiring  commercial  users  at  thla 
time  to  atirtatl  their  use  of  sugar  to  70  per- 
cent or  80  percent  of  their  1»41  consumption, 
The  sugar  supplies  in  1942  and  the  first  half 
of  1949  undoubtedly  were  In  such  Jeopardy 
that  It  was  necessary  to  curtail  commercial 
use  by  bskers,  confectioners,  beverage  manu- 
facturers and  bottlers,  dairy  production  proc- 
essora,  cannera,  finvorlnc  extract  manufac- 
turers, and  others,  to  only  70  percent  of  the 
1941  consumption,  because  of  the  forced  re- 
duction In  the  shipment  of  nigar  from  tba 
mi^nHnes,  Hawaii,  and  the  Caribbean  area. 
Tha  normal  cArry*uver  of  sugar  from  one 
•easoa  to  another  is  between  1400,000  aiKl 
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9,000,000  tons.  On  January  1,  1944,  there  was 
a  stock  pile  of  8.000,000  tons,  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  production  available  to  the  United 
States  In  1944  will  amount  to  approximately 
10.000.000  tons  after  allowing  1.000,000  tons 
or  Its  equivalent  for  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol. 

Officials  of  the  New  Deal  administration 
claimed  that  ships  were  not  available  for  the 
importation  of  sugar  In  sufficient  quantity  to 
Increase  allocation  to  commercial  users.  The 
oommlttee  made  an  Investigation  and  it 
foimd  that  ships  were  available  If  they  were 
properly  routed.  Congressman  Baktix  J. 
JoNKMAN,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Government  food  purchases,  presented  all 
of  these  facts  to  Congress  and  pointed  out 
that  if  only  2  10,000-ton  ships  out  of  the 
more  than  2,000  Liberty  ships  now  compris- 
ing the  American  merchant  marine  were  as- 
signed to  import  sugar  from  the  Caribl>ean 
area,  it  would  furnish  the  20,000  tons  of 
sugar  needed  each  month  to  Increase  the 
allocation  to  commercial  users  from  70  to 
80  percent  of  their  1941  consumption. 

It  was  only  after  the  spotlight  of  publicity 
was  thrown  on  the  whole  matter  that  the 
administration  not  only  sent  2  ships  but 
diverted  19  ships  to  import  sugar  from  the 
Caribbean  area.  The  committee  has  Xyeen 
Informed  that  as  against  the  325,000  tons  of 
sugar  imported  in  the  month  of  March  1944. 
400.000  tons  were  to  be  imported  in  April, 
and  350.000  tons  in  the  month  of  May. 
Orders  were  then  Issued  Increasing  the  allo- 
cation of  sugar  to  80  percent  for  some  com- 
mercial users.  Since  that  time  the  require- 
ments of  the  Industrial  alcohol  program  have 
been  completed  without  utilizing  some  800,- 
000  tons  of  sugar  or  Its  equivalent  for  that 
ptirpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
month  of  August,  industrial  alcohol  probably 
will  not  be  mantifactured  at  all. 

The  committee  has '  recommended  to  the 
War  Food  Administrator  that  the  allocation 
of  sugar  for  the  third  quarter  of  1944  to  com- 
mercial users  be  Increased  to  90  percent  of 
their  1941  consumption,  and  there  is  no 
logical  reason  why  they  cannot  be  given  a 
full  100  percent. 

The  whole  administration  of  the  allocation 
of  sugar  has  been  subjected  to  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  administrative  officials  who 
simply  appear  to  be  carrying  out  the  policy 
of  regimentation  and  domination  of  Ameri- 
can industry.  As  pointed  out  by  Congress- 
man JoNXMAM  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  "It  is  a  sad  travesty  on 
democratic  administration  of  Government 
that.  In  a  land  where  American  industrial 
ingenuity  can  convert  from  a  peacetime 
basis  to  a  wartime  basis  without  destroying 
the  standard  of  living,  as  America  has  done, 
we  cannot  have  in  Government  offices  that 
caliber  of  men  who  can  practically  meet  the 
problems  otir  wartime  economy  creates." 

vxcToar  oaboxms 

The  committee  strongly  endorsed  the  plant- 
ing of  Victory  gardens.  The  success  of  Vic- 
tory gardens  during  the  past  year,  which  were 
planted  in  back  yards,  vacant  lots,  and  public 
parks  throughout  the  country,  waa  marked. 
The  surveys  made  Indicate  that  home  canning 
from  Victory  gardens  amounted  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  106,000,000  to  200,000,000  cases  of 
oannsd  goods,  as  compared  with  an  annual 
average  commercial  pack  of  about  295,000,000 
cases. 

This  huge  supplemental  food  supply  made 
rationing  of  several  major  canned  vcgstables 
unneceasary  after  December  1948,  but  the 
administration  did  not  aee  fit  to  remove  theae 
Itema  from  rationing  until  Juns  1,  1944.  It 
was  sflsctsd  thsn  only  after  strong  pleas  were 
made  to  remove  them  from  rationing.  Home 
oaaning  bad  so  rsducsd  ths  use  of  ration  cou- 

Kns  for  eannsd  veietcbles  thst  the  ware* 
ttsss  of  both  packers  and  dtetrlbutors  were 
elogfcd  with  last  ysars  commercial  pack  at  a 


time  when  the  1944  crops  were  beginning  to 
come  in. 

Representatives  In  Washington  of  food 
processors  and  distributors  deplore  the  delay 
of  the  New  Deal  administration  in  removing 
these  canned  vegetables  from  rationing.  They 
advised  the  committee  that  it  came  too  late, 
and  that  the  canned  fnilts  and  vegetables 
have  not  been  moved  from  warehotues  and 
store  shelves  because  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  1944  crop  had  already  begun  to 
reach  the  market. 

Tax  O.  p.  A.   AND  TBI  COST  OP  UVINQ 

The  Republican  Party  and  the  P -publicans 
In  Congress  have  loyally  supported  rationing 
and  price  control,  especially  since  they  have 
been  already  established.  The  determination 
of  the  commodities  to  be  rationed  should 
have  called  for  the  most  honest  and  sincere 
consideration.  The  New  Deal  philosophy  of 
scarcity  should  have  been  abandoned  con- 
temporaneously with  rationing.  Curtailment 
of  production  and  rationing  are  inconsistent 
programs. 

The  Republicans  have  maintained  that 
vrlth  the  coming  on  of  the  war  production 
should  have  been  encouraged,  and  rationing 
should  have  been  adopted  only  when  suffi- 
cient production  failed. 

Threats  of  Inflation  are  always  present  dur- 
ing wartime  activities.  The  best  antidote  to 
Inflation  is  abundance  of  production. 

Price  control  is  an  entirely  different  matter 
from  price  fixing.  Price  control  Is  flexible 
and  encourages  production.  Price  fixing  is 
rigid  and  destructive  of  production.  Ration- 
ing and  price  fixing  as  exercised  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  a  leveling-down  proc- 
ess and  has  not  been  a  creative  or  building- 
up  process.  The  result  Is  that  a  penalty  has 
been  placed  on  quality  and  Incentive  to  pro- 
duce the  best,  while  a  premium  has  been 
placed  upon  the  lowering  of  quality  and  the 
leveling  to  the  common  grades. 

There  has  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  among 
economists  with  reference  to  the  cost  of 
living.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Government  figures  on  the  coet  of  living 
have  been  grossly  Inaccurate. 

The  Inconvenience  vvhlch  the  purchaser  of 
food  supplies  has  suffered  in  making  pur- 
chases, and  the  terrific  burdens  added  to  the 
seller  of  foods  have  resulted  in  hampering 
the  heretofore  splendid  methods  of  distribu- 
tion that  had  been  built  up,  all  of  which 
resulted  in  Inferior  quality  of  goods.  This 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  producer,  nor 
to  the  distributor,  but  Is  due  absolutely  to 
the  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  burdens 
placed  upon  the  people  by  Government  regu- 
lations. Chester  Bowles  testified  before  a 
congressional  oommlttee  that  there  were 
8,000,000  price  regulations. 

The  Price  Administrator  and  officials  of 
his  organization  repeatedly  have  called  public 
attention  to  the  greater  increase  In  prices 
from  1913  or  1914  to  1918  as  compared  with 
1939  to  1943:  and  they  further  call  attention 
to  the  Increase  In  industrial  production  dur- 
ing these  same  periods.  Examination  of 
their  own  charts,  graphs,  and  statistics  In- 
dicates that  the  great  increase  In  living  costs 
during  World  War  No.  1  were  between  the 
years  1914  and  1917.  There  was  no  pries  con- 
trol under  the  Democratic  administration 
thsn  In  offlos.  The  Price  Control  Act  of  1917, 
ths  Lsvsr  Act,  became  effective  on  Augtist 
10,  1017,  and  was  in  effect  only  until  the 
Armistice  was  signed  on  Novemt)er  11,  1918, 
a  period  of  15  months.  Using  the  year  1926 
as  an  index  base  of  100,  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statistics,  wholesale 
prices  of  all  oommodltlea  of  ths  Nstion  rose 
from  124.8  in  Augturt  1917  to  1964  in  No- 
vember 1919,  under  the  able  admlnletratlon 
of  Herbert  Hoover,  with  a  mere  handful  of 
Oovernment  employeee  to  administer  the 
Price  Control  Act.  Ttois  was  an  Increase  of 
•J  pereent  dttrtnf  the  entire  period  that 
ttie  Levar  A«t  was  la  etfaet.  Duruif  the  Aral 


15  months  of  the  administration  of  price 
control  under  the  present  Office  cf  Price  Ad- 
ministration, from  January  1942  to  March 
1943.  the  cost  of  all  commodities  rose  from 
96.0  to  102.5,  or  an  increase  of  7.7  percent. 
If  proper  consideration  would  be  given  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  foods,  the  increase  per- 
centage would  be  much  higher. 

In  other  words,  after  building  a  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees,  the  present  administration  haa 
been  able  to  affect  a  savings  of  only  1.5  per- 
cent more  than  that  brought  about  by  Mr. 
Hoover's  administration  of  the  same  prob- 
lems in  World  War  No.  1.  according  to  Gov- 
ernment statistics.  This  saving  of  1.5  percent 
has  been  completely  lost  In  black  nuu'ket 
operations,  which  were  nonexistent  during 
World  War  No.  1.  Mr.  Bowles  publicly  esti- 
mated that  between  8  percent  and  4  percent 
of  the  average  cost  of  food  ptirchased  is  in 
black-market  operations.  He  stated,  "That 
means  that  housewives  today  are  paying 
$1,200,000,000  to  the  black  market  in  food 
alone." 

If  our  total  food  bill  Is  about  $30,000,000,- 
000  annually,  this  means  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  4  percent  In  the  cast  of  foodstuffs 
that  is  not  reflected  in  the  official  statistics 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  furnishes  to  us.  Thtis  In  the 
first  IS  months  of  price  regulations  during 
the  present  war,  the  coet  of  living  has  actu- 
ally gone  up  more  than  It  did  during  the 
15  months  that  the  Lever  Act  was  in  effect. 

Applying  these  data  to  wholesale  food 
prices  aione.  and  tising  1926  as  the  basis  of 
our  index,  wholesale  food  prices  for  the 
month  of  August  1917  (when  the  Lever  Act 
went  Into  effect)  was  109.4,  while  In  Novem- 
ber 1918  it  Increased  to  128.6  or  17.5  percent. 
During  the  first  15  months  that  the  present 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  operating, 
the  index  of  wholesale  food  prices  rose  from 
03.7  in  January  1942  to  107.4  in  March  1943. 
or  a  net  Increase  of  14.6  percent.  Adding  to 
this  the  estimated  4-percent  increase  in  the 
cost  of  foodstuffs  in  black-market  operations, 
publicly  admitted  by  Mr.  Bowles,  the  net  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  food  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion during  the  first  15  months  of  Its  opera- 
tion was  18.6  percent,  or  1.1  percent  more 
than  imder  the  administration  of  Uie  Lever 
Act  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  World  War  No.  1.  This 
does  not  take  into  accoimt  the  millions  of 
dollars  paid  out  by  the  Administration  in  the 
form  of  subsidies. 

In  other  testimony  presented  by  the  Price 
Administrator,  he  has  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  increase  In  production  of  foodstuffs  by 
our  agrarian  population.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  should  point  with  pride  at  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  farmer  in  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  crops  in  our  history  dtir- 
ing  1942  and  1043,  under  the  severest  kind 
of  handicaps.  A  benevolent  Nature  has  aided 
the  American  farmer  In  producing  ever-in- 
creasing crops  for  the  past  several  years. 
Mllltar>'  and  naval  demands  took  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trained  farm  workers  from 
ths  fields  to  serve  in  our  armed  forces.  But 
the  boys  and  girls  and  wives  of  our  agricul- 
tural areas  put  forth  their  effort,  and  these 
stupendous  crops  wers  produced.  When  Mr. 
Bowles  refers  to  them,  to  compare  them  with 
the  period  Immediately  preceding  and  dur- 
Ing  World  War  No.  1,  he  fails  to  take  Into 
account  that  in  1916  and  1917  the  crop  fall- 
urss  in  this  country  were  due  to  unsesson- 
able  elementa  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  truth  of  ths  matUr  Is  thst  from  1913 
to  1918  the  estimated  harvested  acreage  of 
the  03  basic  crops  increased  from  834X)0OX)O0 
acres  to  998,000,000  acrss,  whils  from  1989  to 
1949  ths  Increass  wss  only  from  899,000;000 
acrss  to  UlfiOOfiOO  acrss.  Actually,  in  19U 
there  was  less  aareage  under  cultivation  in 
the  United  tutas  than  there  wss  in  tha  year 
1911,  This  deereaee  can  only  be  charged 
against  a  philosophy  of  searclty  wteiati  taai 
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domlncUd  thU  tdministrmtlon  from  IMS 
rlcht  down  to  and  Including  tbe  present  tlma. 

Bu«d  on  the  aTerace  yield  par  Mr*  of  tbe 
principal  field  cropa  from  IBSS  to  1983  aa  an 
figure  of  100.  the  yield  In  1917  vaa  100  8, 
in  1018  It  waa  »8  2;  In  1043  It  waa  130. 
In  IMS  It  waa  124.  Tbla  la  an  average 
tnerwM*  for  the  a  years.  IMS  and  1943.  of 
SO  p«rc«nt  orer  the  yield  per  acre  m  1917  and 
1918.  Thla  certainly  la  a  gain  that  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  administration.  It  is  an 
advance  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
fweat  of  tbe  brow,  bard  labor,  and  patrlotlam 
of  the  American  farmer. 

Tbe  decrease  In  the  yield  per  acre  from 
US  Id  194a  to  ia4  In  1943  can  be  attributed 
ttMtlf  to  tlM  abort'Slghted  policy  to  which 
I  bMP*  slMady  rif«rrad.  which  brought  about 
•  tfmlAl  St  adaqtiat*  farm  machinery  and 
jfWipuient  to  tb«  farmer.  Today  the  farmer 
BMda  more  farm  machmery  and  equlpnaent 
than  ever  before  to  replaoe  the  trained  farm 
help  that  haa  gone  into  our  armed  •errlcca. 
Tet  tbe  allocation  of  steel  for  the  manufae- 
~tttre  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in 
1944  haa  eot  yet  equaled  that  which  waa 
produced  In  1940. 

The  following  la  a  list  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Republican  Ck>ngresslonal  Pood  Study 
Committee:  Thomas  A.  JKirKnrs.  chairman 
(Ohio);  Haskis  Ellswutth.  secretary  (Ore- 
gon): August  H.  ANoaBsnc  (MinneeoU); 
JAMXB  C.  AucHiMCLOoa  (Ncw  Jersey);  JoezPH 
C.  Baldwin  (New  York);  Prank  A.  Barrxtt 
(Wyoming);  Howabo  H.  Burrrrr  (Nebraska); 
TucD  K.  BvsBST  (Illinois);  Goboon  Cantielo 
(New  Jersey):  Pbancis  Cask  (South  Dakota); 
J.  EDOAa  Chznowkth  (Colorado):  Paul  Cun- 
wiMCRAM  (Iowa);  Daniel  Ellison  (Mary- 
land) ;  RicHASD  P.  Oals  (Minnesota) ;  CsAatB 
L.  OnroaD  (Massachusetts);  Pkzd  C.  Gil- 
CRSBT  (Iowa);  P.  W.  GRrmrRS  (Ohio);  Rob- 
BBT  Halx  (Maine) ;  Christian  A.  Hzrteb  (Mas- 
sachusetts); Clabb  E.  HomcAN  (Michigan); 
Hal  Holmib  (Washington) :  Clotobd  R.  Hops 
(Kansas);  Walt  Hoban  (Washington);  Bab- 
TSL  J.  JoNKMAN  (Michigan);  Gxbald  W.  Lan- 
vtB  (Indiana):  Chbstd  ■.  Mbbbow  (New 
Hampshire):  Williaic  J.  Mnj.BB  (Connecti- 
cut); Rzm  P.  MxnuuT  (Wisconsin) :  Pbid  Nob- 
atAN  (Washington);  Josxph  P.  O'Haba  (Min- 
nesota); John  Phillips  (California);  Chablxs 
A.  PiuMLXT  (Vermont):  B.  Cabboll  Rexcb 
(Tinneaaee):  Edwabo  G.  Rohbbougr  (West 
Virginia):  Thomas  Rolph  (California);  Max 
JBorWABB  (Missouri):  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr. 
(Pennsylvania);  Sm  Simpson  (Illinois);  Rat- 
MOND  8.  Bpbingeb  (Indiana);  Winitbkd  Stam- 
lbt  (New  Tork);  Lowbll  ©tockman  (Ore- 
gon); Dban  p.  Tatlob  (New  Tork):  William 
I.  TaouTMAM  (PennsylTanla) ;  Saaui  D.  Willbt 
(Dalaware). 


FaWt  for  Wsr  Actmlics  sad  Nonwtr 
ActiTitief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MiaaotrBX 

IN  THS  ROU8K  OP  RBPRESZNTA'nVSS 

Friday.  June  23, 1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, supplementing  the  remarks  which  I 
liave  previously  made,  found  commenc- 
ing on  page  6669  of  the  Rscoro.  con- 
oeming  the  amount  of  appropriations 
and  contract  authorizations  made  at 
this  session  of  Congress,  I  desire  to  pre- 
sent further  data  with  respect  to  the 
work  of  the   session  on  appropriation 


measures  and  also  di  tta  concerning  the 
appropriations  made  ly  Congress  for  the 
war  program  comme:  tcing  in  June  1940 
and  the  decrease  whl  :h  has  taken  place 
during  this  period  w  th  respect  to  non- 
war  funds. 

SUOOrr  SmMATZS  and  APPBOnXATIONt 

The  following  tabu  ation  is  a  compar- 
ison of  Budget  estimi  tes  and  new  direct 


appropriations  made 


Compariton  of  omoun  ii 


of  direct  appropriatUma  carried  (n  appropriation  hilla,  78th  Cong., 
2d  a^s.,  compared  toith  Budget  eatimatea  fttr  auch  billa 


Bll 


BSnCLAB  AMMUi  L  BILLS,  1M« 


nopartment  of  Arrlcuttore. 

Diitrlrt  of  Coliimhla 

lodcpriulrnt  offiopii.. ....... 

Inleiiflr  l>epartin«ot 


of  Labor,  FHoril  Seeority  Agency,  snd 
'fit  8rpnc-i4s: 
Labor.  Department  of. 
Federal  8ecmity  Afency 
Belated  aKenctes. 


LegfalatlTe  and  Judicial  bran^bvs: 

LeirMative  branch 

Judicial  brancb. ...... 


Military. 


Nayy: 

Title  I,  flaeal  yttx  1945. 

Title  II,  fiscal  year  It>44.4 


StAte,  Justice,  and  roinnier« 
Department  of  State  .. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Department  of  Commerc 


TRasury  and  Post  Office  Departments: 
Treasunr  Departmerit. . . 
Post  Office  Department. 


War  Department— Civil  functions. 
Total,  refular  annual  b|ls. 


arPTLBMBNTAL,  DBFICTENCI  ,  AXD  MISCBLLANBOUB 
BILU 


Farm  labor  supply.  1044 

First  deficiracy  bill  1944  .... 
Natkaal  War  Ageucifs.  1945 
IMlBseakl  (Lend- Lease)  an 

and  BshaNIHatiOB  Adminfttrat 
Sesead  MMney  sppropriat  ^n 
Mlscrlhaieom  (estimated  anc 


Total,  supplemental, 
Jaaeoas 


Grand  total,  appropria  ion  bnia. 


Permanent  annual  sppropria  ions 
aeeounts.  excluding  trust  fluids) 


Grand  total,  all  appropfiations  exclnsiTe  of  trust 

funds 

Dednet  amoant  of  contract 
anpropriatkia  bill  sntatituted 
tioa  irtlBMli 


Net  reduetioB  la  bads<  t  estimates 


■BadteteallBiateia 

total  estimatas  lor  that 
finally  enacted  isto  law 


The  total  of  new 
during  the  session 
622.127.64.    This  is 
the  war  and  defense 
which    new    war 
shown  a  decline. 


jUit 


Tte 


during   the  past 


session  as  portrayed  by  each  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  considered  during  the 
session.  The  net  reduction  effected  by 
Congress  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  during  the  session  is 
$1,263,776,319.80.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished mainly  in  the  amounts  for  war 
purposes  and  has  been  effected  without 
any  Impairment  of  the  war  program  in 
any  of  Its  vital  phases. 


Departments: 


United  Nations  Relief 

ion.MKS 

bill.  1944  and  MM5.... 
incomplete),  1944 


leflciency,  and  miscel- 


(fteneral  and  special 
,  1945 


Amount  ol  Budfet 
estimates 


1537,741,473.00 

07, 849, 9fl0. 00 

8,534.  132  309. 00 

11.^3a).305.)8 


Amount  oi  sppro- 
priatioDi 


|5Ml  14^918. 00 

0«tllL50».00 

&48^0M17M.<» 

108.  299  790. 88 


laereaae   (+)   «r 

dccrenie  (  — ), 
spproprlatlont 
compared  vUk 
eftimates 


-f  834,  404,  44.V  00 

•ft,3RI.M0.00 

-39. 023.  534. 00 

-11(1110.609  00 


7a  115.200.00 
088, 34a  300. 00 
410. 470.  TOO.  00 


1. 174.  93Z  200  00 


08^119. 080.00 
833.  843. 1».V  00 
4ia  AHl.  529  00 


1.  112.fi44.  4«4  no 


-l.9gMm.OO 

-54.  496,  4)5  00 

-5.795.171.00 


-«i  287.  73fl.  no 


47, 1^  168. 00 
14,  451, 919. 00 


61, 63i  087.  00 


15.  677. 860. 700. 00 


28, 069.  819.  500. 00 
1, 081.  OOa  000. 00 


29. 150. 819, 500. 00 


50,371,500.00 

117.90«.200.00 

79, 51Z  000. 00 


247,  789.  TOa  00 


227,454.40n.00 

1. 118,29s,  y»0.  00 


1.  345. 753,  300. 00 


86.911.440.00 


56, 9ga  744, 153.  36 


593, 477,  383.  47 
1. 069,911,426. 00 

3,921.451,000.00 

361.  435. 64S.  61 

6. 700.  COO.  00 


5,852,975,427.08 


6Z  843. 719. 580.  44 


6.  400,  678.  867. 00 


authoriiation  in  naval 
for  direct  appropria- 


8^263,398^447.44 


46, 245,  S94.  66 
13,455.024.00 


6»,701,01&66 


15, 434. 811 795. 00 


26,488,798,301.00 
1.0SL00O.0O0.0O 


27, 569.  »8.  301. 00 


47.  138.  500. 00 

llfi,  477,  200.  00 

78,  322. 000.  00 


241.937.700.00 


230. 636,  897. 00 
1,  110,  209,  27Z0O 


1, 330, 846, 109. 00 


92,  455, 440. 00 


55,061,794,956.02 


31.359,200.00 

489,  762. 87a  04 

1. 030.  739.  242. 00 

3, 93a  330, 000.  00 

241,368.99Z58 

6,900,000.00 


^7mMa>l04.«2 


6a  7821  443,  260.  64 


^  407, 178,867.00 


«7,180,«2Z137.M 


-936.173.34 
-996,895.00 


-1.933.068.34 


-243,054,905.00 


-1,581,021,199.00 


-1.581.021,199.00 


-3,  233. 000.  no 
-1.429,000,00 
-1.  1(10.000.00 


-5. 852. 000.  00 


—6. 817,  503. 00 
-8,089.718.00 


-14,907,221.00 


+5, 544, 000. 00 


-1,928,949,197.34 


+31.  350.  200.  00 

-103,714,483.43 

-38, 974, 183. 00 

-1.131.000.00 

-30,06«^6.Vi.  03 

+200. 000. 00 


-133,337.132.46 


-2.061.276.319.80 


-3,50a  000. 00 


-%0S3,77&SI9.80 
+80a000.000.00 


-1,  263,  776,  319.  80 


of  $35,000,000 submitted  to  first  session  of  the  Seventy-eifEhtb  ConKTcss  and  included  in 
.    The  biil  passed  the  Ilouse  at  the  first  session  but  waa  not  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
until  the  second  session. 


appropriations  made 

closed  is  $67,189,- 

he  second  year  of 

program  period  in 

appropriations    have 

high  point  was  at 


the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  when  a  total  of  $147,071,208,- 
961.89  was  appropriated.  The  total  for 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  was  $114,564,008,594.62.  The 
comparison  of  ihe  new  appropriations  at 
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thto  MMlon  with  those  of  the  first  session 
of  the  present  Congress  is  as  follows: 

Total       approprlatlona, 

78tta  Cong..  Ist  sess.. 
Total       approprlatlont, 

78tb  Cong.,  3d 


tll4.5«4.008.504  93 

a?,  188,  aao,  137. 64 


Decrease  78tb  Cong.,  3d 
sesa.,  imder  78tli 
Cong..  iBt  sesa 47.874.380,466  98 

The  amount  of  new  direct  appropria- 
tions, while  representing  the  amount  of 
neu  funds  voted  by  Congress.  Is  not  In- 
dicative of  the  amounts  that  will  be 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  for  the 
Incurring  of  new  obligations  and  the 
making  of  expenditures.  Due  to  the 
changes  in  the  programs  of  the  War 
Departments  very  substantial  sums  re- 
mained unobligated  from  the  fiscal  year 
1M4  and  have  been  reappropriated  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  1945  instead  of  providing 
new  appropriations  for  these  purposes. 
Therefore,  while  a  total  of  new  direct  ap- 
propriaUons  of  $15,434,814,795  is  shown 
on  the  foregoing  table  for  military 
(Army)  appropriations  there  is  reappro- 
priated an  estimated  $33,672,971,000, 
making  the  amount  to  be  available  for 
obligation  for  military  purposes  in  the 
fiscal  year  1045  of  $49^07.785.795.  Like- 
wise, for  lend-lease  purposes  a  total  of 
new  appropriations  of  $3,450,570,000  is 
granted  and  in  addition  there  is  reappro- 
priated from  previous  balances  and  spe- 
cial receipts  a  total  of  $3,738,323,000, 
making  a  total  of  $7,188,893,000  available 
to  the  President  for  obligation  for  this 
purpose.  Other  small  scattering  sums  of 
reappropriated  funds  make  the  total  of 


such  reapproprlatloDS  at  this  session 
$37,533,524,237.  Considering  the  new  di- 
rect appropriations  and  the  reappropria- 
tlons  made  available  at  the  present  ses- 
sion and  the  new  direct  appropriations 
and  reappropriations  at  the  last  session, 
the  following  comparison  is  shown: 

1:'  aeaa.,  7Sth  Cong. 

Mew   direct    appropria- 
tions  $114,664,006,894.03 

Reappropriations 18, 788.  660.  603. 00 


Total  made  avaU- 
able  (or  new 
obligations  by 
78tb  Cong.,  !•( 


134.  346.  568.  096.  63 


2d  ae$$.,  7tth  Cong. 

Mew    dlrset    approprla- 
tlona.  »67. 189. 633. 137.  64 

Beapproprlatlona 87.  633.  &34,  237. 00 


Total  made  avail- 
able tor  new  ob- 
ligations by  78th 
Cong.,  3d  seas..  104,  723, 146.  364  64 

It  will  be  noted  fmn  a  comparison  of 
the  totals  for  each  session,  using  both 
factors  of  new  direct  appropriations  and 
reappropriations,  that  the  funds  made 
available  for  new  obligations  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session, 
are  approximately  $30,000,000,000  less 
than  those  made  available  at  tbe  first 
session  of  the  same  Congress.  This  is 
a  more  accurate  comparison  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  session  of  Congress 
than  that  of  the  co'mparison  of  the  new 
direct  appropriations  in  that  it  gives  a 
clearer  indication  of  the  obligations  that 


may  be  incurred  for  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal 
period  affected. 

CONTaACT    AOTHOanATIOHS 

"Hie  amoimt  of  contract  authoriza- 
tions, which  will  be  subject  to  future 
appropriations  for  their  liquidation,  is 
likewise  reduced  from  the  total  of  the 
first  session  of  this  Congress.  The 
amoimts  are  as  follows: 

Total  contract  atitborlaa- 
tlons  In  addition  to  ap- 
propriations, 78th  Cong., 
Istsess _ •18,446,839,945 

Total  contract  atithortza- 
tlons  in  addition  to  ap- 
propriations. TSth  Oong., 
2d  sess 8.035.666.901 


Deo'ease . 


6.  410.  674.  044 


waa  AcnviTT  paocaaif 

The  national-defense  program  started 
in  June  of  1940  and  was  greatly  acceler- 
ated on  a  war  basis  immediately  after 
the  declaration  of  war  in  December  1941, 
For  the  period  from  June  1940  to  date, 
covering  5  fiscal  years  and  six  sessions 
of  Congress,  a  total  of  $359,202,498,506 
has  been  made  available  in  direct  appro- 
priations for  war  activities  and  $15,911.- 
739  819  in  unliquidated  contract  authori- 
zations, which  will  require  future  ap- 
propriations, has  likewise  been  gianted. 
These  two  sums  bring  the  total  amount 
provided  for  obligation  for  the  war  pro- 
gram from  the  start  up  to  $375,114,23«,- 
325.  The  following  table  is  a  general 
summary  of  the  distribution  of  these 
amounts: 


Summmrf  of  appropriationa  and  contract  authorizations  for  vjar  activitiea  aa  of  June  30. 1»44 

Partleulan 

Atmr 

Navy 

n.  8.  Maritime 
Commission 

Executive  Office 
of  the  President 
(taidudinf;  Lend- 
Lease  funds  ap- 
propriated di- 
rectly to  the 
Presidetit) 

Otbet  aaeociis 

Tota! 

Appropria  tloai«nelsd 

laOl,  Wt  738, 323 
-lfle,304,«8 

mi.  17T.  *75,  708 
-58,087, 100 

$1(900,148,227 
-24Q,481,2S6 

$36^152,305^412 

$6^11^  Ml  MB 

tM^«MlVl.B2 

-467.872,846 

Less:  Appropristinas  used  to  liquidate  prku  contract  autfaorisa- 
ttons ^ 

Net  total  available 

Unliquidated  noDtrartBiithnriuitinna.....     

311.  US,  433,  at 

101.113,788,608 
•14,138,728,074 

l(Ma,M^006 
1,001^111.746 

»,  1S2,  ma,  432 

616,500,000 

M5a,wa,662 

93^400,000 

359,20X498,506 
15,911.739,819 

Total  wsr  MiivitiM ,„ 

301. 123;  433, 839 

115,290,  as,  682 

!«,  724, 778. 714 

3^709,005,432 

5^24^  508,062 

ZJ\  114, 238,  325 

'Include*  estiioatMl  $lJ«M)0OXa)  far  iJXJbjUlO  tons  of  landing  cra/t  and  district  crafl  authorized  in  Second  Defldency  Appropriation  Act,  »44.  subject  to  diwction  of  tbe 
iresiaent. 


NONwaa  EXPSNomnn 

CXir  expense  of  Government  during 
this  war  period  has  been  divided  into 
three  main  categories — war  expendi- 
tures, nonwar  expenditures,  and  inter- 
est on  the  public  debt.  These  are 
roughly  divided  in  terms  of  total  Federal 
outlay  of  90  percent,  6  percient,  and  4 
percent,  respectively.  Annual  expendi- 
tures for  purposes  which  have  been  clas- 
sified during  this  period  as  "war  activ- 
ities" have  reached  a  fairly  stabilized 
level.  They  were  approximately  $87,- 
000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  closed 
and  will  be  at  that  approximate  figure 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  assuming  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  in  all  theaters  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  Interest  on  the 
public  debt  is  on  the  rise.  For  the  fiscal 
year  Just  closed  It  totaled  $2,609,000,000 


snd  for  the  fiscal  year  just  starting  tbe 
estimate  Is  $3,750,000,000. 

A  very  gratifying  reduction  has  taken 
place  in  the  items  classified  as  "nonwar" 
expenditures.  I  shall  append  to  this 
statement  a  tabulation  of  the  trend  of 
these  expenditures  showing  tbe  actual 
amounts  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  to  1944, 
inclusive,  and  tbe  estimated  amounts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  In  this  table  I  am 
using  "expenditures"  rather  than  "ap- 
propriations" for  the  reason  that  in  this 
partithilar  type  of  appropriation  the  ex- 
penditure figures  can  be  almost  as 
sbaririy  related  to  a  given  fiscal  period 
as  the  appropriations.  The  cTasslflra- 
tlon  of  items  of  miproprlation  as  "non- 
war"  has  prevailed  since  tbe  beginning 
of  the  period  of  preparation  for  war 
and  tbe  actual  war  period.    Tbe  label 


"nonwar"  is  to  some  extent  Inaccurate 
since  all  Federal  activities  have  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  been  oriented  to  the 
war  programs.  Nevertheless  the  cate- 
gory has  been  followed  and  includes 
those  items  which  are  not  obviously  made 
for  war  purposes,  which  are  not  labeled 
"national  defense"  in  the  law,  and  also 
excludes  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 
The  fimds  of  almost  every  Federal 
agency  are  divided  on  a  "war"  or  "non- 
war"  basis  as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  division  of  its  activity.  Tbe 
Committee  on  Appropriations  also  hsis 
this  table  available  in  chart  form  of  re- 
duced siie.  a  more  graphic  presentation 
of  the  data  than  can  be  Included  in  the 
Riooas: 


'ii 
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Federal  nonwar  expenditures  (excluding  interest  on  public  debt,  Croverfiment  corporati07i$, 

and  trust  accounts)  for  fiscal  years  1939-4S 

|In  miUkuuJ 


Ckssification 


RELATIVELY  FIXED  COMMIT- 
MENTS 


Tu 


J  and  insoranee. 


Eoctil  atcortty  and  liislnray  fraots: 

Social  araiHty  mDU— 

fUgbiray  tranU. ^.. .. 


^Tetal  lodal  ncaiitT  and  blfbway 


to 


Otbd'  flsfd  oiHninitineBts: 

Ksilrosd    rrtlremcot— payment 

tnutaemuit 

GoTcnuMOt  MupkiycOT*  THtftmcBt 

faikto-Uailcd  8UtM  ihan 

tPcriMMal  •pproprkuioos; 

£<ptM«  0/  pablic-debt  opfra- 


N^ 


CwtoBW  farmarked  to  fnmur- 
■C*  iVfRiltiirai  eoajiiinption 
•ad  «iMrt  (aec.  83.  act  o(  Aug. 
t^tnn 

Otk«  iMrvHwat  tpfvopriatinns. 
graots  and  contriba- 


Total  otber  fixed  oommitmenta.. 

Total    rdatlTelT  fixed  commit- 
mrata 


BBLATIVBLY  COVTROLLABLE 
ITEMS 

Work  rplM  and  aids  to  yoatta: 

Work  rellff 

Aids  to  routb 


Total  work  relief  and  aids  to  yoatb.. 

Aids  to  afcricnMiire  (exdoding  fixed  com- 
■U) 

I  aad  oae  of  agrhnltaraJ 


_Partly  payment* 

OtiMr  aid*  to  agriculture 

Total  aids  to  acriculture 


GeneraJ  public  works  (ezcludinR  hixhway 
(ranU): 
Jilfier*  and  barbor  work  aod  flood 

eootioi 

TMumne  Viilley  Authority,  Bonoe- 

Tine,  and  Reclamaliua 

OtiMr  public  works .......... 


Total  ircneral  public  works.. 


1«N 


Estabiiahfflciits  aod  aK«Dcies(oot  included 
•iwve): 
LccMalive  caubUabmeot 


The  Judiciary 

KxecotlTe  Offlce  of  the  President 

at  tmMUbmiBta: 
'  Ailwliilitialhai........ 

reneral  Peetirfty  Axeiicy ......... 

Federal  Wijrks  Aeency 

Other     independent     establish- 

ments 

Di<trict  ol  Cohimbift-United  SUtM 


Tatel  aaNhHAmaBta  and  tgea 


Caltinet    Departmeata    (not    Included 
al>«>ve): 

l>epartmeDl  of  Atricnltare ._... 

Ltepartmeot  o(  Corajaercr  _. .. 

Department  ot  tha  latarter 

PtjmtmifM  of  imOm 

Dtfiartmeiit  of  L«iMr .. 

Pepartnem  of  8tM« ^ 

Trtaapry  I>epart«mt 

War  DepartmeBt— noomilitary  funo- 


I*oet     Office     1>cpartmen(— ceoeral 
fund  expenditores 


Total  Cabinet  Departments 

Total,  relatively  eoBtrollable  items. 
Total,  Doowar  expendltum 


m.9 

457.0 


1040 


t«l.  I 
449.5 


IMl 


IM.S 
450.3 


1941 


m.4 

448.0 


1143 


79.1 

S&O 


S24.8 
1«0.0 


484.8 


39BL9 
153.3 


51Z8 


418.5 
165.  0 


584.4 


471.  J 
149.1 


Aao.  3 


171.8 
86.0 


157.3 


107.1 
7&1 

14 


lias 

2&5 
1HI.2 


iao.7 

87.  J 
1.6 


73.0 
30.1 

05.5 


531.8 


410.1 


124.4 
«2.7 

4.6 


93  H 
38.3 

10(16 


4«).3 


140.8 
102.9 

n.o 


P.V2 
35l5 

96.5 


477.9 


fl4.8 
107.3 

55.5 


65.6 
3a6 

03.8 


iTS.fi  741.1 


1.  541.  5 


1.463.5 


1.388.6 


1.640L6 


1.  WlO 


2,6115 
368.5 


1961.0 


( 


1,861.4 

.'177.8 


1239.2 


1,438.2 
347  3 


I.78i5 


P37.3 
25a  5 


|17.4 
1?.9 


1.187.8 


35.3 


477.9 

'mi' 


730.3 


flO&l 
215.0 
398.7 


1,218.8 


465.1 

183.0 

«-84.8 


564.2 


#717 
191.0 
267.5 


9812 


181.7 

00.4 

8&7 


357.8 


207.2 

isai 

06.5 


432.8 


2ia9 

146.4 
96.0 


4515 


1813 

239.6 
78.0 


499.9 


S.0 
9.4 
14 

93.5 
63.7 
5L4 

86.6 

6.0 


303.0 


23.1 

11.0 

17 

101.2 
67.2 
34.8 

618 

6.0 


296.8 


24.2 

11.4 

19 

100.0 
71.5 
25.5 

611 

6.0 


298.6 


27.3 

11.5 

13 

103.9 
79.0 
31.8 

63.8 

6.0 


325.6 


180l> 
51.4 

127.9 

46.9 

6.0 

K8 

ioa4 
at.1 

3Bl6 


601S 


17IIl6 
60.9 
814 
516 
9.9 
21.8 

106.3 

3a3 
410 


5B8.8 


4.974.4 


^515k• 


4.783.4 


^a4ce 


18&5 
71.5 

Tas 

8&7 

116 

aa4 

UBL2 
S3.3 

aai 


608.6 

3.70&3 


126.5 
67.6 
63.7 
64.0 
11.5 
26.3 

134.2 

37.8 
17.7 


8k»&» 


539.3 

3.4S4.  8 


1^1211.4 


2,;f>i 


•  laetodra 
*A 
•A 
•Ac«Ml; 

Htm.— SuvWm  af  tabolatioa  presented  by  chairman  of  tbe  Hoosa  Committee  on 
I  Baeord  of  Not.  «.  104S.) 


tax  refund  boorts. 
ta  return  of  8315,000.000  of  sorptos  fmids  by  GoTemment  oorporallons. 

af  tW^JWieW  of  aseaai  advaaeea  in  prior  years  to  meet  a  iticipated  defidenciea. 


A|)propriationa.    (See  Coo- 
Jwt  7,  IMA 


1044 


>l2fi8L7 
594.4 


1945  (esti- 
mated) 


I  $1,506.6 
1, 087. 2 


487.4 
50.2 


ST.  6 


2617 

m.3 
sao 


75.0 
45.7 

100.4 


113a8 


216 

.2 


218 


W.l 

(12.7 
07.3 


01.1 


309.0 

165.0 

77.7 


611.7 


9a9 
010 

se  7 


m.f> 


1713 

124.7 
36.8 


335.8 


26.7 
Li.* 
16 

1.8 
M.9 
37.1 

B2.1 

6.0 


43.2 


19.8 
61.2 
54.6 
6S.2 

las 

31.8 
65.1 

30l6 

&6 


(45.7 


29.0 

13.0 

15 

130.0 
91.0 
65.0 

617 

6.0 


800.2 


137.7 
7a« 
65.3 
71.0 
10.7 
36.3 

2012 

115 
1-210 


586.5 
*>1.8  I     1,956.0 


A:S1.8    •1005.8 


455.4 

610 


517.4 


308.8 
106.8 

01.4 


90.0 
41.8 

75.6 


804.4 


3.915.6 


17.5 


17.5 


285.0 

10 

60.8 


358.8 


160.6 

1015 
616 


327.6 


29.0 

13.4 

16 

165.0 
97.3 
617 

08.7 

6.0 


4717 


1417 
78.1 
60.7 
71.5 
ia6 
46.0 

22ai 

21.4 


^751^ 


As  Will  be  noted  from  the  preceding 
table,  the  nonwar  expenditures  are  di- 
vided into  two  main  classifications — 
those  for  fixed  commitments  and  those 
for  controllable  items.  The  following 
summary  brings  out  the  difference  be- 
tween each  of  these  groups  and  the  grand 
totals  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1945: 


Fiscal  year 

1999 

(actual) 

Fiscal  year 

11^5 
(estimated) 

Relatively    fixed   com- 
mitments  

$1,541,500,000 
4,074,400,00c 

$3,015,600,000 

Relatively   controllable 
items 

1,838,71)0,000 

ToUl  nonwar  ex- 
penditures  

6.515,e00,C00 

6,751300,000 

As  this  abbreviated  table  indicates, 
total  "nonwar"  expenditures  have  been 
cut  materlallj  over  the  period  1939-1945. 
Relatively  fixed  commitments  have  more 
than  doubled,  but  their  increase  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  sharp  reductions  in 
the  relatively  controllable  items. 

Until  now.  annual  totals  of  "nonwar" 
expenditures  have  shown  a  steady  decline 
since  the  fiscal  year  1939.  The  1939  total 
was  a  peak,  exceeded  only  in  1936,  when 
there  were  heavy  adjusted -compensation 
payments  to  war  veterans.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  just  starting,  a  sharp 
increase  impends.  But  this  increase  is 
concentrated  in  the  first  two  fixed  com- 
mitment classifications  discussed  below — 
tax  refunds,  and  veterans'  pensions  and 
insurance — both  of  which  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  war.  If  we  exclude  these  two 
classifications,  nonwar  expenditures  show 
a  continued  decline  to  a  new  low  of 
$3.200,000,000— about  half  the  compara- 
ble total  of  $6,000,000,000  expended  In 
1939.  The  total  for  controllable  items 
continues  its  rapid  downward  trend. 

BZLATTVILT  mZD  COMlflTMENTS 

As  the  table  indicates,  reduction  in  the 
"nonwar"total  has  been  achieved  in  spite 
of  a  large  and  growing  volume  of  ex- 
penditure for  relatively  fixed  prior  com- 
mitments. Such  fixed  items  are  not  sub- 
ject to  substantial  reduction  through 
current  administrative  control  or  even 
through  congressional  action  on  appro- 
priations because  the  payments  are  gov- 
erned by  fixed  statutory  formulas  or  con- 
tractual arrangements,  or  their  change 
would  otherwise  require  substantive  leg- 
islation and  revision  of  moral,  if  not  legal, 
obligations. 

These  fixed  commitments  have  risen 
sharply  since  1939.  particularly  during 
1944  and  1945.  Whereas  in  1939  they 
made  up  Jess  than  a  fourth  of  all  non- 
war  expenditures,  they  now  comprise 
two-thirds  of  a  total  which  itself  has 
been  cut  drastically. 

Tax  refunds:  Although  relatively  small 
heretofore,  tax  refunds  are  expected  to 
rise  from  $67,900,000  in  1939  to  above 
$1,500,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1945, 
Including  bonds  issued  now  for  corporate 
excess-profits  tax  refundable  after  the 
war.  Tax  refunds  paid  from  the  Treas- 
ury are  treated  as  an  expenditure  item 
although  in  measuring  over-all  trends  of 
Government  finance  they  could  perhaps 
more  logically  be  deducted  from  reve- 
nues. If  they  were  so  deducted,  total 
nonwar  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
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1945  would  be  at  about  the  level  to  which 
they  were  cut  in  1943. 

Veterans'  pensions  and  insurance — ex- 
cluding administrative  costs:  At  $1,100.- 
000,000  for  1945,  fixed  commitments  for 
veterans  are  more  than  double  the  aver- 
age amount  for  the  3  pre-war  fiscal  years, 
1939-41.  Moreover,  this  estimate  for  1945 
does  not  include  expenditures  which  will 
occur  under  the  newly  enacted  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

Social-security  and  highway  grants: 
Of  the  social-security  grants,  old-age 
assistance  is  the  biggest  share,  with  an 
Increase  of  more  than  50  percent  above 
1939,  reflecting  increases  in  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  and  in  the  average  level 
of  payments  made  by  the  States.  For 
similar  reasons  grants  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  and  for  aid  to  the  blind  have 
advanced  substantially.  These  increases 
are  somewhat  offset  by  lower  grants  for 
unemployment-compensation  adminis- 
tration because  of  improved  employment 
conditions. 

Grants  for  highways,  now  much 
smaller  than  social -security  grants,  have 
declined  sharply.  During  the  war  such 
grants  are  being  made  only  for  work 
necessary  to  facilitate  war  transporta- 
tion. 

Other  fixed  commitments:  The  rise  in 
the  remaining  fixed  commitments  is  be- 
cause of  incresised  appropriations  to  re- 
tirement trust  funds  and  increased  ex- 
penses of  loans. 

Two  kinds  of  retirement  fimds  are  in- 
cluded— those  for  railroad  employees  and 
those  for  Ooverrunent  employees.  Con- 
tributions to  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  have  had  to  be  increased  steadily 
and  substantially  to  match  growing  re-. 
ceipts  from  special  taxes  levied  for  this 
purpose.  This  Item  also  might  logically 
be  excluded  entirely  In  measuring  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Contributions  to  the  Government  em- 
ployees' retirement  fund,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  made  from  general  revenues. 
The  recent  Increase  largely  represents 
the  gradual  payment  of  a  previously  ac- 
cumulated Government  obligation  to  this 
trust  fund,  but  to  some  >;xtent  it  refiects, 
also,  the  fact  that  solel7  because  of  the 
war  many  employees  have  continued  In 
service  long  enough  to  acquire  retire- 
ment rights. 

Fixed  commitments  include  various 
permanent  appropriations,  among  which 
expenses  of  loans  is  now  the  largest.  Ex- 
penditure under  this  appropriation  for 
administration  and  management  of  the 
public  debt  has  risen  winh  the  amount  of 
borrowing,  particularly  the  wide  sale  of 
bonds  In  small  denominations.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  $91,000,000  in  1945,  compared 
with  only  $3,000,000  in  1939. 

Another  permanent  appropriation  car- 
marks  30  percent  of  cus  ;oins  revenue  for 
programs  to  encourage  «;onsumption  and 
exportation  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties— programs  which  during  the  war 
emphasize  consimiptlon  among  low-in- 
come groups  and  the  leveling  off  of  sea- 
sonal or  local  gluts  of  the  market  for 
various  commodities.  Tae  amount  varies 
with  customs  collection;!. 

Other  permanent  appropriations  com- 
prise a  variety  of  items,  such  as  grants 
to  colleges  of  agricultuie  and  mechanic 


arts  and  for  vocational  education,  and 
various  payments  to  States  and  coimties 
from  public-land  revenues. 

Also  included  in  fixed  commitments 
are  miscellaneous  grants  and  contribu- 
tl(ms,  among  which  the  chief  items  are 
payments  to  sugar  producers  under  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  payments  to  reduce 
Interest  rates  on  farm  mortgages,  and 
annual  contributions  of  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  to  local  housing 
authorities. 

RXLATITSLT  CONTKOLUIBLX  imCS 

The  .distinction  between  relatively 
fixed  and  controllable  items  brings  into 
clear  focus  the  deep  curtailment  that  has 
been  affected  in  controllable  nonwar  ex- 
penditures in  the  past  6  years.  In  1939 
controllable  items  amoimted  to  $5,000.- 
000.000.  For  1945  they  are  estimated  at 
$1,800,000,000.  They  are  now  at  or  near 
bedrock. 

Work  relief  and  aids  to  youth:  Reem- 
ployment has  permitted  elemlnation  of 
wort  relief  and  aids  to  youth,  with  at- 
tendant huge  expenditure  reductions 
from  Just  imder  $3,000,000,000  In  1939 
to  the  small  unliquidated  obligations  of 
earlier  years  to  be  paid  in  the  fiscal  year 
1945  and  estimated  at  $17,500,000.  The 
estimate  for  1945  comprises  amounts  re- 
quired to  fulfill  loan  and  grant  agree- 
ments of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion and  to  make  accident  compensation 
payments  connected  with  the  former 
work-relief  programs. 

Aids  to  agriculture :  Only  a  few  aids  to 
agriculture  are  Included  among  fixed 
commitments,  most  of  these  aids  being 
shown  as  controllable  Items.  Such  con- 
trollable Items  rose  to  a  peak  exceeding 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1940;  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945  they  are  cut  sharply 
to  an  estimated  $259,000,000.  Parity 
pasmients  have  become  unnecessary. 
Substantial  reductions  have  been  made 
In  payments  for  the  conservation  and 
use  of  agricultural  land  resources  and 
for  miscellaneous  aids. 

General  public  works:  Expenditures 
for  general  public  works — other  than 
highway  grants  already  noted — ^have 
dropped  sharply  below  their  peak  of  1942 
when  the  program  comprised  huge  mul- 
tiple-purpose construction  projects  at 
Central  Valley,  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee, 
and  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  well  as 
flood -control  works,  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, and  reclamation  projects  In 
other  places. 

Many  projects  which  were  suspended 
early  in  the  war  to  release  critical  ma- 
terials had  to  be  resumed  later  in  order 
to  provide  additional  hydroelectric  power, 
arable  land,  and  navigable  waterways. 
Nevertheless,  the  estimated  expenditure 
total  for  fiscal  year  1945  is  below  that 
of  1944. 

Establishments  and  agencies:  Ex- 
penditures of  the  legislative  establish- 
ment, the  Judiciary,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  the  independent 
establishments  are  grouped  imder  the 
general  heading  "Establishments  and 
agencies."  The  Independent  establish- 
ments accoimt  for  most  of  the  expendi- 
tures. 

Legislative  establishment:  The  legis- 
lative establishment  Includes  the  Gov- 


ernment Printing  OfBce,  library  of 
Congress,  and  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
as  well  as  the  two  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress Itself.  The  wartime  increase  has 
been  mainly  in  the  legislative  printing 
costs  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Expenditures  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  classified  entirely  as  nonwar  Items. 

Independent  establishments:  Expendi- 
ture increases  among  the  independent 
establishments  are  intimately  related  to 
the  war  effort.  Thus,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration expenditures  for  relatively 
controllable  Items,  chiefly  hospital  and 
administrative  costs,  are  estimated  at 
$71,000,000  more  in  1945  than  they  were 
in  1939.  The  Federal  Security  Agency 
expenditures  in  1945  will  be  $34,000,000 
above  1939,  because  of  wartime  demands 
upon  the  Public  Health  Service  and  in- 
creased payments  to  the  States  for  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  of  disabled  civil- 
ians.  A  rise  of  $11,000,000  in  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  In  the  same  period 
refiects  Increased  expenditures  for  op- 
erating Government  buildings  all  over 
the  country.  For  other  Independent 
establishments  there  Is  a  6-year  increase 
of  $43,000,000,  concentrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  which  have  Important 
functions  of  war  administration:  The 
General  Accountinsr  OflBce.  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  and 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Cabinet  departments:  Total  nonwar 
expenditures  of  Cabinet  departments 
were  lower  in  the  fiscal  years  1942-1944 
than  before  the  war.  Exclusive  of  Items 
classified  tmder  other  headings  In  the 
table,  they  are  rising  in  1945  to  a  total 
estimated  at  $58,000,000  above  1939. 
This  difference  is  more  than  accoimted 
for  by  increased  Treasury  Department 
expenditures  alone,  predominantly  in  the 
tax  collection  and  fiscal  services. 

Thus,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
in  the  Treasury  D(;partment,  is  now  col- 
lecting eight  times  as  much  revenue  as  in 
1939  from  a  great  many  more  individual 
taxpayers.  Its  administrative  costs  are 
little  more  than  twice  as  great  in  spite 
of  the  innumerable  complications  which 
the  war  has  added  to  tax  administra- 
tion— for  example,  special  treatment  of 
servicemen.  The  cost  of  the  fiscal  serv- 
ices has  more  than  doubled  since  1939, 
even  omitting  most  of  the  expeditures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  because  these 
are  covered  by  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion included  among  fixed  conunitmen'.s. 
Foreign  funds  control,  now  costing  the 
TreasiuT  Department  $4,000,000  a  year, 
is  an  example  of  a  totally  new  "nonwar" 
activity  nonexistent  5  years  ago. 

The  major  reduction  among  Cabinet 
departments  is  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  where  "nonwar"  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1945  are  about  half  the 
comparable  expenditures  in  1939.  The 
Post  Offlce  deficiency  has  been  elimi- 
nated; in  fact,  during  the  fiscal  year  1944 
the  Department  returned  to  the  general 
fund  some  advances  previously  made  to 
cover  deficiencies  which  proved  to  be 
smaller  than  anticipated,  thereby  estab- 
lishing a  credit  against  expenditures. 

Agriculture  Department  expenditures, 
even  excluding  the  sharply  reduced  agri- 
cultural aids,  continue  well  below  the 
level  of  1939.  The  total  of  War  Depart- 
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ment  expenditures  for  nonmilitary  func- 
tions, exclusive  of  general  public  works, 
b  less  than  in  1939  despite  a  rise  in  ex- 
penditures connected  with  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  foiu*  remaining  Cabinet  depart- 
ments— Justice.  Sfate.  Commerce,  and 
Labor — have  shown  in  each  case  some 
Increase  in  nonwar  expenditures  exclu- 
sive of  general  public  works  and  fixed 
commitments.  Detailed  examination  re- 
veals direct  connections  between  the  in- 
crease of  spending  and  the  enlarged 
needs  or  new  conditions  created  by  the 
war.  In  the  Justice  Department  most  of 
the  increase  was  for  registration  of  al- 
iens, detention  or  surveillance  of  alien 
enemies,  war-connected  law-enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  P.  B.  I.,  and  gen- 
eral provision  of  legal  services  for  a  Gov- 
ernment greatly  expanded  to  handle  the 
war  effort.  In  the  State  Department, 
some  savings  from  closing  diplomatic  es- 
tablishments in  Axis  and  Axis-occupied 
countries  were  absorbed  by  great  expan- 
sion of  activities  at  other  posts,  doubling 
of  our  establishments  in  other  American 
republics,  and  the  coordination  of  exten- 
sive foreign  economic  activities.  The 
Commerce  Department  inrrease  is  more 
than  accounted  for  by  the  OfBce  of  the 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  and 
the  Weather  Bureau,  which  have  had 
their  work  multiplied  by  the  great  war- 
time increase  in  air  trafQc.  In  the  Labor 
Department,  the  Increase  is  mainly  in 
the  Wage  and  Hour  and  Pubhc  Contracts 
Divisions,  although  these  divisions,  now 
consolidated,  and  the  E>epartment  as  a 
whole  have  reduced  their  nonwar  spend- 
ing since  1941. 

WAS  Asracn  or  monwas  sxrcifsmrus 

Tbe  preceding  sections  cover  all  cate- 
gories shown  in  the  table.  This  section 
elaborates  an  earlier  statement  that 
more  than  2.5  billion  dollars  of  the  non- 
war  expenditures  for  1945  are  for  major 
items  closely  and  obviously  related  to  the 
war.  Corresponding  items  totaled  about 
saco.000.000  for  flacal  year  1944.  The 
largest  items  are  reviewed  here. 

All  expenditures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  considered  nonwar;  ac- 
tually, about  $180,000,000  in  1944  and 
ftM.000,000  estimated  for  1945  are  oc- 
CMkmed  directly  by  the  present  war. 
Tliese  estimates  include  the  large  appro- 
p\-iations  to  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  fund.  Army  and  Navy  pen- 
sions in  cases  arising  out  of  the  present 
war.  war  losses  under  the  older  system 
of  Government  life  insurance,  and  the 
increase  in  hospital  and  administrative 
costs.  The  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  wUl  further  add  to  the  total 
for  1945. 

Wartime  developments  have  added 
greatly  to  Treasury  Department  ex- 
pense*—chiefly  in  the  form  of  tax  re- 
funds exceeding  $1.5M.0Oe.0OO  in  194$. 
but  also  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  collect- 
ing taxes,  administering  debt,  and  other 
wartime  fiscal  operations.  These  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  fiscal  year  1945  are 
Mlimated  at  nearly  $200,000,000  above 
tbe  pre-war  level.  The  General  Ac- 
coonting  OflBoe.  with  ita  greatly  increased 
auditing  load  in  connecti<Mi  with  war  ex- 
penditures, likewise  shows  an  increase  of 
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operatl'ig  costs  to  sevef  al  times  the  pre- 
war level. 

Payments  to  the  njilroad  retirement 
trust  fund  have  almost 

Costs  for  rental  and  i  peration  of  build- 
ing  space  are  classiAe  as  nonwar,  even 
when  incurred  on  behalf  of  war  agencies. 
Expenditures  of  the  Public  Buildings  Ad- 
ministration for  these  surposes  are  more 
than  double  the  pre-wi  ir  amount. 

The  items  enumerj  ted,  with  several 
smaller  ones  of  the  sj  me  general  char- 
acter, account  for  one -fifth  of  so-called 
nonwar  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year 
1944  and  nearly  one-li  alf  in  1945. 

These  increases  or  lew  items  are  for 
activities  clearly  relat*  d  to  the  war.  The 
totals  do  not  reflect  t  le  more  numerous 
instances  in  which  th<  nonwar  expendi- 
tures have  been  cut  b€  low  pre-war  levels 
and  the  remaining  services  redirected 
wholly  or  predominantly  to  the  objective 
of  winning  the  war.  For  example.  War 
Department  nonmilii  ary  expenditures 
for  rivers  and  harbo  s  and  flood  con- 
trol— classified  as  non  urar  general  public 
works — have  not  only  )een  reduced;  they 
have  been  to  a  consld  ?rable  extent  con- 
centrated on  waterwi  ys  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  war  ;ffort.  These  im- 
proved waterways  ha\  e  made  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  :o  build  on  inland 
lakes  and  even  on  dn  land  some  of  the 
vessels  for  overseas  uie.  Similarly,  the 
expenditures  of  the  nonwar  National 
Park  Service  have  bee  ti  reduced  sharply 
and  the  parks  are  wi(  ely  used  for  mili- 
tary convalescents. 

The  major  conclus  ons  to  be  derived 
from  this  analysis  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  Federal  lollar  of  expendi- 
ture contains  only  6  <  ents  for  so-called 
nonwar  purposes.  I  he  remainder  is 
made  up  of  90  cents  for  war  and  4  cents 
for  interest  on  the  puflic  debt. 

Second.  Nonwar  exi 
heavily  from  $6,500. 
year  1939  to  $4,100. 
year  1944  just  closed. 
$5,800,000,000  in  the 
cause  of  rapidly  increi 
ments,  notably  tax  ref ^ 
pensions  and  insuranc 

Third.  Relatively  c< 
Items  have  been  steajdily  slashed  from 
$5,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  to  a 
new  low  of  $1,800,000  000  estimated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1945.  They  are  now  at  or 
near  bedrock.  I 

Fourth.  Relatively  1  ixed  commitments 
cannot  be  substantial!  y  changed  without 
revision  of  basic  legisU  tion.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1939  they  were  only  24  percent  of 
nonwar  expenditures!  during  the  fiscal 


>nditures  were  cut 
.000  in  the  fiscal 
).G00  In  the  fiscal 
They  will  rise  to 
seal  year  1945  be- 
ting fixed  commit- 
mds  and  veterans' 

itroUable  nonwar 


year  1945  they  will  be 
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68  percent, 
items    and 


commitments  both  contain  an  increas- 
ingly large  proportion  of  expenditures 
actually  for  war  purposes  or  occasioned 
by  war  activities.  ':  "hus,  if  only  the 
clearest  war-related  tems  are  excluded 
from  estimated  1945  nonwar  expendi- 
tiu-es,  the  total  is  aboi  it  cut  in  half. 

Sixth.  Activity  af  te  ■  activity  has  been 
fully  reoriented  to  wtr. 

I  feel  that  every  An  lerlcan  citizen  can 
take  pride  in  this  cutstanding  record 
with  respect  to  noowar  expenditures. 
The  percentage  reduct  on  which  has  been 


fixed 


made  in  the  controllable  Items  is  the 
largest  ever  made  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  any  period  of  time.  The  in- 
creases which  have  taken  place  in  the 
fixed  commitments  are  entirely  due  to 
the  mutations  of  war.  Those  activities 
which  had  a  decidedly  nonwar  inclina- 
tion have  been  converted  largely  to  the 
performance  of  war  work  even  though 
the  bulk  of  their  funds  are  still  cata- 
loged as  nonwar. 


Profram  Honorinf  Hon.  Schuyler  Otis 
Bland,  of  Vir(ima 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  program  on 
the  occa.sion  of  the  unveiling  of  a  por- 
trait of  Hon.  ScinryLER  Otis  Bland,  the 
distinguished  and  beloved  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  House  of  Representatives, 
on  Jtme  15,  1944: 

PHOCSAM 

Presiding:  Representative  Herbibt  C.  Bon- 

NKS. 

Presentation  of  portrait:  Representative 
Edwakd  J.  Hart. 

Introduction  of  Sander  Klein,  artist. 

Unveiling  of  portrait:  Mrs.  Elsie  N.  Keefer. 
cleric  of  committee. 

Address  of  Vice  Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche, 
Commandant,  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Address  of  Rear  Admiral  Emory  8.  Land. 
Chairman.  United  SUtes  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Address  of  Representative  8am  RATVCiif, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Address  of  Representatlvf  Jooph  W.  Mar- 
TIN,  minority  leader  of  tbe  House  oX  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Address  of  Representative  John  W.  McCor- 
MACK,  majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Acceptance  of  portrait:  Representative 
Richard  J.  Welch,  ranking  minority  member 
of  committee;  Representative  Robert  Rams- 
FXCK,  ranking  majority  member  of  committee. 

Response:  Representative  Schutlzr  Ona 
Bland. 

(Ceremonies  honoring  the  Honorable 
ScHinrLRB  Otis  Bland,  a  Representative  In 
Congress  since  July  3,  1918,  from  the  First 
District  of  Virginia,  member.  Committee  oa 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  since 
April  18,  1921.  and  chairman  since  March  14. 
1933.  were  held  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  hearing  room.  Old  Hovisa 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Friday, 
June  16,  1944.  at  10  o'clock  a.  m..  Representa- 
tive Hxrbcst  C.  Bonner  presiding.) 

Representative  Bonner.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  so  many  friends  here  this  morning 
to  Join  us  in  paying  tribute  to  a  noble  son  of 
Virginia  and  an  outstanding  American,  our 
chairman. 

Prlmarfly  otir  commtttee  deals  with  the 
Coast  Guard  and  ooarltlme  leglalatlon.  We 
are  proud  to  have  on  the  program  Admiral 
Waesche  and  Admlrad  Land.  Admiral  Waeacka 
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hae  brought  the  Coast  Guard  from  a  peace- 
time protective  force  to  one  of  the  Nation's 
OfUtsUndlng  fighting  units.  He  Is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  leader  the  Coast  Guard  has 
ever  had. 

Admiral  Land,  through  bis  initiative  and 
dynamic  energy,  has  produced  a  merchant 
fleet  tbe  like  of  which  has  never  been  gath- 
ered together  before  on  tha  high  seas.  This 
fleet  has  kept  life  and  hope  in  our  allies,  and 
Is  the  first  factor  of  otir  success  to  date. 

We  are  also  happy  and  proud  to  have  on 
this  program  the  Speaker  }f  the  House,  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  majority  leader,  cer- 
tainly men  who  have  led  t:ie  legislative  pro- 
gram of  this  country  through  the  most  trying 
time  we  have  ever  experienced. 

I  present  the  Honorable  Sdwaro  J.  Hart,  a 
member  of  the  committee 

Representative  Edward  J.  :iART.  Mr. Bonner, 
Mr.  Bland  and  Mrs.  Bland,  distinguished 
guests,  and  my  colleagues,  this  is  a  singularly 
happy  occasion  for  all  of  us.  For  the  bum- 
blest  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  in 
this  gathering  it  is  an  hcur  invested  with 
pleastire  and  with  pride.  To  Mr.  Bonner, 
whose  generous  mind  and  heart  conceived 
them,  and  to  all  those  wit  bin  and  without 
the  House  of  Representati /es  who  have  so 
generously  and  so  willingly  cooperated  with 
him,  and  to  the  distinguisbed  artist  whose 
presence  here  this  morning  we  view  with  a 
sense  of  supreme  satisfaction,  these  cere- 
monies must  be  especially  {;ratlfylng. 

It  wUl  draw  no  dissent,  I  believe,  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  is  one  of  the  lighly  Important 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Upon  tbe  establishment  ind  the  proper 
maintenance  of  a  suitable  merchant  marine 
no  small  measure  of  o\ir  country's  Interest 
depends,  and  to  be  entriiste<l  with  the  initial 
and  competent  oonsideratlon  of  legislation 
directed  toward  those  endi  la  a  challenge 
seen  that  responsibility  eagisrly  assumed  and 
successfully  discharged. 

In  the  10  years  during  wbich  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  tliat  committee,  I 
have  seen  that  challenge  fccepted.  I  have 
seen  that  resnpnsiblllty  eagiTly  assumed  and 
successfully  discharged. 

I  would  not  willingly  permit  any  note  of 
criticism,  however  slight,  to  mar  the  concord 
of  these  proceedings,  and  I  hcpe  I  shall  not 
be  EVispected  of  offering  it  vhen  I  state  that 
10  years  ago  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  was  in  a  very  sony  state.  It  was 
made  up,  for  the  most  par-,  of  vessels  that 
were  old  and  inadequate,  and  relatively  few. 
Qualitatively  and  quantitatively  It  was  ut- 
terly unequal,  either  to  tte  task  of  carry- 
ing anything  like  its  fair  there  of  our  for- 
eign commerce,  or  serving  as  a  useful  and 
helpful  adjunct  of  our  NaTy.  And,  while  I 
know  that  the  committee  was  composed  of 
patriotic,  able,  and  industrlDUs  men  prior  to 
10  years  ago,  it  did  appear  to  a  newcomer  at 
that  time  that  little  effective  thought  had 
been  given  to  any  plan  for  the  renascence  of 
the  merchant  marine.  I  merely  state  that 
as  an  observation  and  not  ss  a  fact,  because 
If  I  were  to  enter  into  a  disctission  of  that 
matter  I  would  be  merely  e}:ploiting  my  own 
Ignorance.  But  I  do  know  tliat  at  that  period 
the  merchant  marine  was  truly  In  the 
doldrums. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  him  In  whose 
honor  we  are  gathered  here  today  that  de- 
plorable situation  was  speedily  and  com- 
pletely altered.  Under  the  force  of  his  drive 
this  committee  became  busily  Intent  upon 
devising  remedies  to  restore  the  long- 
neglected  health  of  the  merchant  marine. 
It  assiuned  a  constant  watchfulness;  It 
maintained  a  lively  interest  In  all  things  re- 
lating to  it.  Its  deliberations  became  In- 
fused with  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  marked  by 
an  Intelligent  research  out  of  which  came  rich 
accomplishments,  first  In  the  form  of  highly 
valuable  legislation  and  consequent  upon 
that  a  merchant  marine  commensurate  with 


the  dignity  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Republic. 

And,  while  I  would  not  be  fair  if  I  did  not 
freely  acknowledge  that  these  laudable  re- 
sults could  not  have  been  effected  har- 
moniously and  so  expeditiously  without  the 
always  generous,  able,  and  devoted  coopera- 
tion of  Mr.  Welch  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
minority,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  Join  with 
me  when  I  say  that  the  mind  that  guided  us 
and  the  hand  that  directed  us  to  desirable 
ends,  beneficial  to  our  country,  were  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  the  brilliant  chairman  of 
our  committee.  Judge  Bland. 

We  of  his  committee  are  intensely  proud 
of  Judge  Bland,  and  we  have  every  right  to 
be.  We  contemplate  with  admiration  his  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  all  matters  coming 
within  the  committees  jurisdiction,  whether 
they  relate  to  the  merchant  marine,  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  the  fisheries.  We  behold  with 
wonderment,  and  sometimes  with  grave  con- 
cern, his  measureless  Industry  and  his  selfless 
devotion  to  the  work  of  this  committee,  a 
selfieissness  which  at  long  last  nature  Itself 
rebelled  against  but  which  It  could  not  con- 
quer. For  age  cannot  wither  his  eeal,  nor 
has  time  power  to  dim  his  enthusiasm  for 
his  country's  good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  a  genuine 
inspiration  to  us  all.  I  am  permitted  today 
to  speak  for  Democrat  and  Republican  alike. 
Your  tolerance  of  our  impetuousness,  your 
patience  with  our  ignorance,  your  helpfulness 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  your 
innate  gentleness,  your  sincere  modesty,  all 
have  buried  themselves  deep  within  our 
hearts  and  generated  there  an  affection 
for  our  chairman  which  shall  never  be 
diminished. 

And  so,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  com- 
memorate his  incomparable  leadership  in  a 
truly  great  era  In  the  history  of  this  fine 
committee,  and  to  give  visible  evidence  of  the 
profound  regard  In  which  Judge  Bland  Is 
held  by  its  membership,  we  have  caused  a 
very  excellent  likeness  to  be  done  by  this 
noted  artist,  who  graces  this  gathering  here 
today  with  his  presence.  It  Is  our  desire 
that  It  become  the  property  of  the  committee, 
that  it  be  hung  in  the  committee  room 
through  future  time  as  a  stimulus  to  us  and 
to  those  who  in  future  days  will  be  permitted 
to  carry  on  the  important  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries; and,  above  all,  as  an  enduring  testi- 
mony of  our  chairman's  kingship  in  the 
empire  of  our  love. 

Mr.  Ramspeck  and  Mr.  Welch,  It  Is  my 
honor  and  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee, through  you,  what  I  am  stue  all  will 
agree  when  they  have  had  the  pleasvire  of 
seeing  It  Is  an  admirable  portrait  of  our 
beloved  and  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Schutler  Ons  Bland. 

Representative  Bonner.  It  is  a  pleasure,  and 
we  are  proud  to  present  the  artist,  Specialist 
First  Class  of  United  States  Coast  Guard,  Mr. 
Sandor  Klein.  Mr.  Klein  was  bom  In  New 
York  and  attended  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  In  New  York  City.  He  was  winner 
of  the  Pulitlzer  art  prize  in  '31,  and  also  In 
"SI  he  was  extended  a  fellowship  In  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome,  during  which  year 
he  toured  continental  Etirope  and  studied. 
He  attended  the  Julian  Beaux  Arts  School  in 
Paris  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Art.  He  also  received  the 
Tiffany  Award  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Klein  Joined  the  Coast  Guard  in  1942 
and  participated  in  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  and  other  landings  p>erformed 
by  his  service.    Mr.  Klein,  it  is  a  pleasure! 

I  now  present  the  faithftil  clerk  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Mrs.  Ksle  N.  Keefer. 

(Mrs.  Keefer  unveiled  the  portrait  Of  tbe 
Honorable  Mr.  Bland.) 


Representative  Bonner.  Mr.  Klein,  we  ap- 
preciate your  service,  and  we  hope  that  on 
our  next  meeting  your  rank  will  be  mucb 
higher. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  present  Admiral  Rus- 
sell R.  Waesche,  Commandant,  United  States 
Coast  Guard. 

Vice  Admiral  Rossell  R.  Waescrs.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Judge  Bland,  Mrs.  Bland,  distin- 
guisbed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  I  am 
indeed  very  happy  to  be  here  and  to  partici- 
pate in  these  exercises.  Tbe  Coast  Guard  has 
been  associated  with  this  committee  for  many 
years,  and  we  aU  love  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

I,  personally,  have  been  closely  associated 
with  Judge  Bland  since  ir.y  appointment  as 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  even 
before  that,  and  we  have  always  found  him 
not  only  a  fair  and  a  Just  man  to  deal  with, 
but  a  lovable  man,  a  man  in  whom  we  have 
faith,  a  man  that  we  come  to  with  our  trou- 
bles in  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  to  get 
support  for  legislation. 

We  are  very  proud  Indeed  that  it  was  a 
Coast  Guard  boy  who  painted  this  very  fine 
portrait.  I  know  Judge  Bland  would  much 
prefer  a  man  in  a  bluejacket's  uniform  to 
do  this  work  than  a  man  In  an  officer's  uni- 
form or  In  any  distinguished  clothing  or 
sphere  of  activity.  He  has  always  been  a 
friend  of  the  underdog.  He  calls  me  up 
many  times  and  writes  me  many  letters,  al- 
ways to  find  out  if  there  Is  not  somethlrg 
we  can  do  for  a  seaman.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  had  a  request  from  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  an  officer  or  n  shipbuilding  company 
or  anyone  who  is  well  to  do. 

That  is  why  we  have  such  a  dlep  affection 
for  him.  That  Is  why  we  have  faith  in  him. 
That  Is  why  we  will  always  come  to  him  with 
our  troubles  and  for  sympathy  as  well  as 
when  we  want  something  done. 

His  interest  in  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
has  been  outstanding.  The  last  time  he  went 
there  he  probably  was  too  Ul  to  go,  but  hla 
Indomitable  will  made  him  go.  I  only  hope 
that  he  will  remain  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee as  long  as  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Coast  Guard.  I  doubt  If  you  can  find 
anyone  who  would  replace  him  In  the  hearts 
of  the  enlisted  men  and  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  certainly  there  is  no  one  who 
can  take  bis  place  in  the  heart  of  the  present 
Commandant. 

I  feel  that  in  his  activities  in  this  commit- 
tee and  elsewhere,  and  In  his  dally  life.  Judge 
Bland  owes  much  credit  to  his  very  gracious 
and  lovable  wife.  Anyone  who  has  met  her 
must  realize  that  there  probably  lies  at  least 
part  of  the  inspiration  which  has  made  Juc'ga 
Bland  such  an  outstanding,  wonderful  public 
servant. 

Representative  Bonmxb.  It  Is  our  pleasure 
to  present  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land, 
Chairman,  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. 

Rear  Admiral  Emort  S.  Land.  Mr.  Toast* 
master,  Mr.  Chairman,  Lady  Mary,  member* 
of  the  committee,  distinguished  guests:  It 
seems  to  me  that  to  stand  up  here  and  try 
to  say  anything  is  like  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.  So  much  has  been  said  that  one 
might  Just  add  "I  sign  on  the  dotted  line" 
and  let  it  go  at  that. 

But,  as  a  member  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  War  Shi]3plng  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  recognize  in  Ons 
Bland  the  father  of  the  modern  merchant 
marine;  this  committee  we  recognize  as  our 
board  of  directors;  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  for  the  fairness  and  justice  of 
the  chairman  and  the  whole  committee.  It 
is  you  legislators  who  are  responsible  for  the 
merchant  marine  that  exists  today;  if  there 
Is  any  credit,  it  goes  back  quite  a  few  years, 
because  you  put  on  the  books  and  you  have 
helped  us  carry  through  this  entire  ehip- 
buUding,  ship-operating,  and  ship-manning 
program. 
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X  come  up  here  so  often  that  I  am  thlnk- 
tag  Mrtooalf  of  running  for  membership  on 
comnlttce.  But.  whether  I  come  up 
to  be  spanked,  to  be  helpful,  or  to  be 
pnUMd.  I  am  always  aasuxed  of  Jxistlce.  and 
that  la  all  any  of  us  are  looking  for — a  sqxiar* 
deal. 

This  committee.  I  feel,  is  like  RusseU 
WMMbe  tfoka  of  Lady  Mary.  It  Is  just  like 
yoor  wife.  It  la  your  best  friend  and  your 
moat  ardent  critic,  a  One  combination. 

Looking  around,  this  has  some  symbols 
ot  m  ooUage  commencement,  and  I  only  wish 
It  «*re  my  privilege  to  confer,  as  well  as  ad- 
miration for  a  wonderful  portrait,  some  de- 
greea  such  aa  U.  D..  D.  D..  and  LL.  D.  on 
Otis.  But  if  I  were  to  do  so.  those  would  be 
"Maim*  dotaa  and  dode  dotes,  and  little 
teiMlt  dine."  8(Knetimea  I  hope  we  can  give 
you  all  three  of  those  in  one. 

I  like  to  think  of  Ons  Blakd  not  only  as  the 
chairman  but  also  as  a  shipmate.  It  has 
been  the  pleasure  of  my  wife  and  myself 
to  have  been  shipmates  with  the  judge  and 
his  wife.  I  think  of  him  as  a  Judge  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Judge  but  because  he  deals  out 
Justice,  fatmeas.  constructive  criticism. 
courtasy.  and  toadershlp,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
UarltUne  Commission  and  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  it  U  my  great  privilege 
as  tbetr  rtprcaenutlve  to  say.  "Good  luck. 
Ood  bless  you,  and  all  honor  to  a  great 
American." 

Representative  Bowim.  81ne«  the  first 
Congress  we  have  had  many  distinguished, 
able  leaders  In  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea. 
We  have  had  many  ouutandlng  Speakers. 
But  It  can  be  truthfully  said  there  has  never 
been  a  Spea^rr  prior  to  the  present  incum- 
bent who  has  the  love  and  the  respect  of  the 
Bouse  of  Reprcsenutives  any  stronger,  than 
the  present  Incumbent.  He  has  dealt  fairly 
and  justly,  and  Impartially,  as  he  viewed  the 
Momm  with  respect  to  the  center  aisle.  By 
his  conduct  in  that  chair  and  by  his  fellow- 
abtp  with  the  youngest  lifemt>er  and  the  old- 
•at  Member  he  has  ingratiated  himself  so 
tfMply  In  the  hearts  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  that  no  occasion  held  on  Capitol 
H!ll  would  be  fully  complete  and  proper  with- 
out hia  prasenet.  It  U  my  delightful  pleasure 
to  present  the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Saac 
tUrwmn. 

ItepreaentatlTt  Sam  lUrstnuf .  I  Just  eotild 
not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  coming 
htn  and  wylng  "Howdy"  and  grMting  the 
gTMt  etetomaii  of  this  eommitt««. 

ft  has  taMi  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Rouae  of  aaprasenutlves  for  a  little  more 
ttmn  •!  fmn.  In  that  time  X  have  smh 
■May  apMadld  chairmen  come  and  go,  and  X 
think  that  on  the  Hngers  of  one  hand  I 
cctild  racouat  the  rhslrmen  of  great  com- 
mltt«M  vtM  have  measured  up  to  the  high 
wt  by  Ons  BtAws.  He  knows  hie 
and  he  knows  his  bills. 

his  leadership,  ha« 
*  Mgb  and  enviable  reputa- 
that  a«  ft  ttMWl  thiDfl  we  do  not  have  to 
il  lo  tiM  Ooouaitteo  on  RtUas  for  a  rula 
im  mttlm  Ma  bills  in  ordor.  Me  jtist  gets  them 
vp  fef  wuiatmoua  ouoaent,  snd  usually  wtth« 
out  readlag.  TlM  MoilM  has  that  much  faltb 
to  hua. 
I  kaov  that  for  hhn  aad  his  ebftrmlaf  wtf« 
li  ft  rrt  itttm  day.  It  ifeoaid  b«.  It  u 
to  Um  AMD  and  to 
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aad  hHtiag  ftODtrttotttioM 
and  as  a  statmiftn  of  tbo  flrM 
to  you.  sir,  and  to  year  ehanBtog 
Buy  I  say  that  X  biopa  your  yaftis 
win  ba  long  sad  that  tlmombom  tiM  ywrs 
that  ara  allottad  to  yon  ymv  patlM  may  iio 
ttmma^  ffMu  flatda  and  by  stitl  watera. 
Ask  ii  ttaft  hopo  ftiid  trust  of  every  friend, 
"•ad  they  an  lagloa. 

Afain  fttlov  BM  to  eoagratulate  one  of  the 
ftaataM  ctelnnen  it  has  ever  been  my  privl- 
lega  to  kaov,  and  say  that  tbU  Ulbute  today 
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Is  a  Just  trlbuK.  one 
splratlon  to  you  as  it  is 

Representative  Bonne  t 
to  Washington  many 
ployee  on  Capitol  Hill 
time  and  my  pleasure 
learn  to  love  one  of 
have  ever  known,  and 
him  and  so  much  have  I 
him  that  sometimes  I 
He  almost  persuades 
fairh. 

My  admiration  goes 
only  one  of  the  other 
hangs  In  my  home.    It 
pleasure  to  present  the 
Honorable  Jossph  W 

Representative  Joseph 
Otis,  and  Mrs.  Bland, 
and  members  of  the 
mlttee,  It  is  a  privilege 
today.    I  was  delighted 
of  ao  years,  Hert>ert, 
wanted  to  come,  first 
personal  tribute  to  a 
personal  affection  for  a 
wanted  to  come  that  I 
hia  splendid,  patriotic 

It  was  my  privilege  to 
the  early  days  when  X 
years  I  had  an  office 
know   from    that  close 
what  high  character  of 
always  devoted  to  his 
Job,  always  planning  to 
would  promote  the 

Xt  Is  because  of  the*  i 
as  the  Speaker  has  toU 
Otis  brings  a  bill  on 
we  have  faith  In  what 
bill.    We  do  not  ask 
the  searciung  questions 
some  other  one  who  hai 
self  to  us  quite  as  mivh 
and  so  his  legislation 

I  want  to  say  that  X 
trying  period  he  and 
done  a  remarkable  job. 
X  first  came  into  Congrdia 
on  this  committee.     The  i 
1  asked  for;  but 
me  to  other  lines  of 
back.    But  X  do  know 
who  was  chairman  of 
a  great  value  It  can  be 
X  know,  too,  not  only  In 
In  the  period  that  is  to 
essential  the  work  will 
X  do  not  know  of  any 
post-war  days  that  will 
to  do,  a  greater 
parity  of  otir  country, 
Marine  Committee,  anC 
to  have  men  like  Jtidge 
•ad  other  strong  members 

■o  I  am  happy  to 
my  tribute  to  Judge 
appreciation  of  the  fine 
for  the  country.     I  would 
not  sav  •  word  of 
know  from  my  own 
that  all*  baa  been  an  I 
stUatatotttif  work  that 
•o.  Jttdfa,  wblla  we  may 
great  political  quaatlons 
tlBMf  b«  strife,  w«  In 
to  Itnow  ni#n  aa  they 
0OBM  to  Kaow  you  as 
gnat  inntlftan  and,  as 
tbia  room  and  as  the 
aasodatad  with  you  con 
ship  on  tba  eommittee. 
faith  In  the  development 
marine  and  that  this 
tpind  to  the  blftaaat 

Bepresenutlva   Boirw4>' 
rich  m  many  ways 
Nation  to  bave  such  a 
State  to  send  to  the 
sons  who  have  taken 


I  know  la  an  In- 
us. 

When  I  first  came 
ago  as  an  em- 
was  my  good  for- 
meet  early  and  to 
finest  characters  I 
much  did  I  admire 
continued  to  admire 
lave  become  afraid, 
to  believe  In  his 
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far  that  he  Is  the 

party  whose  picture 

I  Ives  me  real,  sincere 

minority  leader,  the 

IfAKTIN. 

W.  Maktin,  Herbert, 

(distinguished  guests. 
Marine  Com- 
or  me  to  come  here 
1  rhen  my  good  friend 
me  to  come.    I 
I  might  pay  my 
who  has  had  my 
;ood  many  years.    I 
1  (light  pay  tribute  to 
qubllc  service, 
know  Ons  Blawb  In 
here.    For  several 
adjoining  his,  and  I 
intimacy   with   him 
pliblic  servant  he  was, 
1  rork,  always  on  tha 
do  something  which 
of  his  country, 
high  virtues  that, 
you  so  well,  when 
floor  of  the  House 
is  Included  in  that 
quite  so  many  of 
that  we  might  ask 
not  endeared  hlm- 
as  Judge  Bland. 
easily  through, 
selleve  that  in  thia 
committee  have 
I  had  hoped,  when 
that  I  might  go 
was  the  committee 
they  diverted 
so  X  never  cam* 
my  predecesaor, 
committee,  what 
this  country:  and 
his  war  period,  but 
allow  the  war,  how 
of  this  committee, 
lommlttee  in  theae 
have  a  greater  Job 
for  the  proa- 
han  thu  Merchant 
we   are   fortunata 
ILAHD,  Dick  Wblch, 
of  tbe  eommittee. 
here  today  to  pay 
to  expresa  an 
work  he  has  done 
fall,  also.  If  I  did 
because  I 
for  Mrs.  Bland 
factor  In  tbe 
le  has  dona.    And 
llffer  In  soaM  of  tba 
while  there  BMy  at 
Congraaa  all  coma 
are,  and  wa  have 
great  legtaiator,  a 
bis  portrait  cdoma 
who  have  been 
nue  their  member- 
know  we  will  have 
of  the  merchant 
will  be  tn- 
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coma  sndatlon, 
f  rien  lahlp 
m]  ortant 
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Hew    England    is 

fortunate  is  this 
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part  In  national  affairs  during  these  trying 
times. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  now,  to  present  the 
other  son  of  Massachusetts,  who  has  led  the 
majority  through  these  trying  times:  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 

Representative  John  W.  McCormack.  Rep- 
resentative BoNNEB.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bland, 
members  of  the  committee,  friends  of  the 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Bland,  on  an  occasion  of 
this  kind  It  Is  very  difficult  to  adequately  and 
properly  express,  and  I  find  It  so,  in  words, 
the  thoughts  which  permeate  my  mind,  and 
It  is  difficult  to  adequately,  at  least  to  me, 
express  the  deep  affection  and  respect  that 
I  have  for  our  distinguished  friend. 

Real  friendship  to  me  is  the  closest  rela- 
tionship that  can  exist  between  two  human 
beings  outside  of  the  sacred  ties  of  the  family 
Itself.  I  know  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  my  16  years  of  service, 
that  enjoys  and  poaseesee  the  real  friendship 
of  his  colleagues  more  than  our  distinguished 
friend,  whom  we  not  only  honor  today  but 
who  honors  us. 

In  the  journey  of  life  there  are  tndividuala 
that  we  meet  who  will  always  remain  with 
us,  and  Schuyler  Bland  is  one  of  those  rare 
Individuals  whose  personality,  whose  noble 
poaaessions,  whose  God-given  gifts,  developed 
to  the  maximum  extent  poeslble,  Impress 
themselves  upon  our  minds  and  always  re- 
main as  a  permanent  and  lasting  memory. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  aa  I  Ilka 
to  refer  to  it  instead  of  giving  it  Ita  long 
name,  la  a  strong  committee.  Every  mem- 
ber of  it  la  a  sincere  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator. That  U  truly  due,  I  think  all  the 
members  will  admit*  to  the  strength  and 
character  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
to  hia  devotion  to  duty,  to  hia  capacity,  and 
to  bis  tolerance  as  some  of  the  prevlovia 
speakers  have  so  ably  referred  to  him. 

The  Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  have 
referred  to  the  confidence  that  the  Houae 
haa  in  a  bill  coming  out  of  this  committee. 
And.  while  all  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  entitled  to  credit,  the  real  credit 
rests  with  the  chairman.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  making  a  little  open  aonfession.  If 
Schuyler  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  a  bill 
is  reported  out  and  asks  me  about  getting 
a  rule,  I  would  say  to  him,  "bchuyler,  you  ara 
slipping."  I  cannot  remember  now  when 
Schuyler  ever  came  to  me  during  tha  4  years 
X  bave  been  majority  leader  and  aaked  about 
a  rule.  It  U  an  accepted  fact  that  when  a 
bill  comas  out  of  this  committee  It  Is  going 
to  pass  by  unanimous  consent,  and  when 
Schuyler  comes  to  aea  ma,  the  only  quaatlon 
I  aak  It,  "Are  tha  Republican  members  all 
right?  Have  you  consulted  the  Republican 
members?  Have  you  consulted  tha  Repub« 
llcan  leadership?" 

He    says,   "Yes, 
Schuylar.** 

He  says,  "Don't  you  want  to  read  the  bill?" 

I  say,  "Ho.  A  bill  reported  out  of  your 
committee  is  one  that  X  know  has  been  well 
considared.  and  I  do  not  think  It  Is  necea- 
aary  for  ma  to  raad  or  study  any  bill  reported 
out  of  yottr  eommittee."  But  that  ie  in- 
dleatlva  of  the  eonfldanca  we  bare  in  blm 
aadttet  wa  bare  In  tbe  eommtttaa  under  bla 

I  tWnk  the  referencea  made  to  the  artut 
by  Representative  Bowwai  are  appropriate, 
Thia  yovng  man  has  a  Ood-glven  gift  whtcta 
ha  baa  developed.  We  see  here  one  of  tha 
aUdaaoaa  of  his  great  gift  which  he  haa  de- 
veloped. It  U  not  only  a  wonderful  portrait 
but  the  originality  and  the  conception  of  the 
artist  are  something  that  impresses  me  and 
something  that  I  know  impresses  each  and 
every  one  of  you. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  when  I  heard 
Representative  BoNwn  say  that  he  hoped 
that  the  next  time  the  committee  saw  thia 
young  man  that  he  would  hear  that  the 
young  man  had  been  elevated  to  a  higher 


and   X   say.   "All   right. 
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rank.  On  the  occasion  of  that  remark  I 
noticed  Admiral  Waesche  applauding  very 
vigorously,  and  that  is  some  evidence  that 
the  admiral  was  responding  affirmatively  to 
the  very  hopeful  expression  of  Representative 

BONNEX. 

I  know  you  were  stirred  by  the  remarks 
of  Ed  Hart.  No  one  is  more  capable  of  elo- 
quently expressing  bis  thoughts  than  Rep- 
resentative Hart.  The  remarks  of  Represent- 
ative Hart  touched  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
At  least  they  represent  my  views  with  ref- 
erence to  ScHUTLEa. Bland  as  completely  and 
as  comprehensively  as  anyone  can  express 
them  through  mere  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here.  I  am  honored  by 
being  able  to  be  here  and  to  participate  in 
this  memorable  oocfston.  I  am  honored  in 
having  known  ScHtrrtiR  Bland.  I  am  hon- 
ored in  possessing  his  friendship.  I  am 
honored  la  tielng  tbe  beneficiary  through  the 
years  of  his  guidance,  his  example,  his  In- 
spiration. One  influences  others  more  by 
example  than  by  words,  and  Schuyler  Bland 
Is  an  example  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type  humanly  possible:  an  example  of  de- 
votion to  duty;  an  example  of  courage;  an 
example  of  kindness,  of  understanding,  and 
of  respect  for  the  other  person's  views  snd 
the  other  person's  right  to  entertain  what- 
ever views  bis  cooadcace  and  his  judgment 
prompt  him  to  entertain. 

I  have  tMnefltad  from  knowing  ScHUYLn 
Bland,  and  this  dl^,  Schuyler,  I  am  honored. 
I  know  that  you  feel  exceedingly  pleased 
with  the  presence  of  your  friends  here.  And, 
in  addition  to  coBstltutlng  an  honor  for  you. 
It  Is  also,  and  properly  ao.  an  honor  for  Mrs. 
Bland,  to  whom  some  of  the  prevlotia  speak- 
ers have  so  toucbingTy  and  properly  referred. 
The  arms  of  a  mother  or  a  good  wife  are 
around  all  of  lu  throughout  the  journey  of 
life.  As  the  poet  said.  "It  is  In  the  arms  of 
a  woman  that  we  enter  life.  Xt  la  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman  that  we  gain  the  courage 
and  strength  to  bear  life.  It  Is  in  the  arma 
of  a  woman  that  we  invariably  leave  life." 
How  vacant  the  life  would  be,  the  span  be- 
tween birth  and  death,  If  it  were  not  for  her, 
mother  and  wife. 

The  references  made  to  Mrs.  Bland  are 
deserved,  they  are  touching  but  truthful. 
And  BO  whatever  honor  comes  to  you  is  her 
honor,  and  we  all  Jotn  with  you  and  with 
Mrs.  Bland  In  conveying  to  you  both  oui 
feclinga  oa  this  oceasiori,  that  we  are  hon- 
ored deeply  for  knowing  you,  and  we  exMnd 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Bland  our  congratulations 
and  our  vary  beat  wtabes. 

As  majority  leader,  if  I  might  conclude, 
and  If  X  have  the  authc>rlty  or  exercise  the 
Indiscretion  to  give  you  an  order,  the  one 
order  I  give  you  Is  to  work  a  little  lese  and 
place  more  responsibility  upon  tbe  members 
of  your  committee. 

Repraaantatlva  Bowim.  Now  wa  eroaa  tba 
continent  to  tba  Oolden  Gate,  and  present 
the  ranking  member  of  this  committee,  who 
iMU  a  golden  haart.  There  Is  no  msn  on  ths 
•onmlttaa.  not  excepting  tbe  chairman,  who 
knows  mora  about  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee, tba  BWttars  before  it.  and  who  more 
dlllgantly  tppltas  himself  to  the  work  of  tha 
eommtttaa,  than  tbta  rtigged  American,  tba 
■oaorabldftoOMaa  J.  Wklch,  of  Caitfr/mla, 

naprasantatlva  RVMaas  J.  WncM,  Herbart, 
Ittdfla,  and  Mrs,  Bland,  and  otar  gisaata.  It  la 
ladaad  a  plaaaura  to  Join  with  tba  eonunit- 
tea.  my  aottmlttaa  oa  tba  Merehaat  Manna 
and  Fisheries,  In  this  demonstration  of  our 
appreciation  and  respect  for  our  distinguished 
ehatrman,  the  Honorable  Schctlxb  Ona 
Bland,  of  Virginia. 

Judge  Bland,  as  he  is  affectively  known  to 
us,  has  worked  for  years  to  develop  an 
American  merchant  marine  adequate  for  na- 
tional defense  and  our  peacetime  economy. 
Be  is  extremely  devoted  to  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  and  to  the 
flsherlea  and  to  the  other  branches  of  our 
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Government  which  come  tmder  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the  por- 
trait of  this  distinguished  American  be 
placed  in  this  committee  room,  where  he  has 
labored  for  many  years.  It  will  prove  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  have  a  sincere  Interest 
in  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Representative  Bonner.  North.  West,  and 
South  this  committee  is  represented.  And  I 
know  of  no  member  of  the  committee  who 
would  give  more  time  to  the  committee  and 
who  is  more  devoted  to  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  than  the  Honorable  Robert  Ram- 
speck,  ranking  majority  memt>er  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine.  Mr.  Ram- 
srccK. 

Representative  Robert  Ramspxcx.  Mr.  Bon- 
ma.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bland,  our  distinguished 
and  honored  gyests,  and  friends,  men  often 
hesitate  to  speak  in  terms  of  affection  for 
their  fellow  men,  because  they  seem  to  think 
it  is  sisslfled.  Yet,  they  do  have  those  feel- 
ings. Just  as  others  have  them.  Just  as  men 
have  those  feelings  toward  women  and 
women  toward  each  other. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  with  Judge 
Bland  on  this  committee  do  have  a  sincere 
and  deep  affection  for  him.  It  goes  beyond 
the  usual  bounds  of  friendship.  It  has  t>een 
my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  committee 
under  two  dirtlnguished  chairmen,  both  of 
whom  are  here  today.  Judge  Davm,  of  Ten- 
neaeee,  and  Judge  Bland,  of  Virginia.  When 
X  first  came  to  Congress,  this  committee  was 
what  we  on  the  Democratic  aide  called  an 
exclusive  committee.  Later  it  was  opened 
to  membership  without  that  ban  and  It  was 
my  privilege  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

I  think  perhaps  I  am  the  only  memtier  on 
the  committee  who  has  no  coastline  in  hia 
district.  I  live  300  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  where  one  of  these  great  ships  in  Ad- 
miral Land's  fleet  can  come  Into  port,  and, 
therefore,  I  have  been  able  to  look  upon  the 
work  of  the  committee  in  a  aomewhat  de- 
tached manner,  not  being  directly  affected  by 
the  intereeta  over  which  it  haa  jurisdiction. 

Sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chairman, 
whom  we  gather  here  to  honor  today,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  come  to  know  him  moat 
Intimately,  to  understand  the  devotion  with 
which  he  approaches  the  problems  facing  this 
committee  and  to  see  him  work  diligently  for 
long  hours,  tirelessly.  In  the  Intarast  of  solv- 
ing those  problems  which  are  so  Important  to 
this  country  and  to  tba  people  whom  we 
represent. 

In  fact,  I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  mam« 
bers  of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  wa 
hope  he  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  majority 
leader,  berauae  he  baa  oftantlmea  worked  tia 
BO  hard  that  we  felt  ba  was  a  little  too  am- 
bitious and  a  little  bit  too  bard  a  tasfcmaatar. 
Tet  we  know  that  every  act  of  his  and  every 
meeting  he  has  called  have  bean  neceeeary 
and  In  the  Intaraat  of  the  welfare  of  tbls 
great  Nation. 

Z  think  whan  tha  history  of  this  great 
glfltftl  aonflict  in  which  wa  are  engaged  la 
written,  notwlthetandlng  tha  many  magnifi- 
cent achiavementa  la  otbar  Unas  of  activity, 
parbapa  tba  moat  ouutandlng,  and  tba  ona 
that  was  certainly  as  necessary  to  victory  aa 
any  other,  will  be  the  cffnstruction  and  tha 
ptitting  Into  operation  of  tba  marehant  fleet 
that  has  been  built  under  tb»  Marehant 
Manna  Act  of  19M  and  under  tba  aplendld 
direction  of  Admiral  Land,  and  the  father  of 
thia  Icgialatlon.  which  made  possible  tha 
quick  construction  of  this  great  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels.  Is  the  gentleman  whom  we 
honor  here  today  and  whose  portrait  we  have 
banging  on  the  wall,  painted  by  this  splendid 
artist  from  the  Coast  Guard. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  X  deem  It  a 
great  privilege  to  accept  this  portrait  In 
gratitude,  and  with  a  deep  feeling  that  we 
have,  by  hanging  It  on  this  wall,  recorded 
for  those  who  come  after  us  our  affection  and 


our  appreciation  of  one  of  the  finest  personal 
friends  I  ever  had,  one  of  the  most  lovable 
men  I  have  ever  known,  one  of  the  kindliest 
souls  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated with,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  public  servants  who  has 
ever  served  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Representative  Bonner.  Tou  have  prob- 
ably noticed  that  I  from  time  to  time  have 
been  confused  as  between  the  minority  and 
the  majority.  That  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  fairness  of  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Here  there  is  no  distinction.  The 
minority  play  their  part  and  the  majority 
play  their  part.  We  fuss,  praise,  and  enjoy 
each  other. 

In  my  opinion,  I  have  never  met  a  char- 
acter so  strong  and  yet  so  gentle;  I  have 
never  met  a  man  before  so  able  and  yet  so 
tolerant  of  others.  It  is  expressed  in  this 
picture:  Strength,  yet  gentleness;  sweet,  yet 
strong. 

As  I  look  on  that  picture  throughout  the 
years  I  will  remember  him  and  be  proud  that 
I  had  the  honor  to  serve  under  our  chairman, 
Schuyler  Otis  Bland. 

Representative  ScmnrLo  Ona  Bland.  Mr. 
Bonner,  dlstlnguUhed  guests,  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to 
express  my  present  cnsotlons  or  to  convey 
to  you  the  deep  fealUig'tliat  V-have  due  to 
the  expressions  of  aay^'lklendat  One  thing 
that  I  can  Bay  U  yOft  h«re  caidtally  selected 
my  friends  to  be  Mtb  today.  Possibly  you 
did  not  invite  the  oOHas. 

I  am  deeply  inddMMl  also  to  the  artist 
for  this  splendid  work-IMM  he  Mas  done  with 
possibly  a  rather  p«oa:iwibjeet.  I  do  not 
know;  I  will  leave  that  to  him.  I  predict 
for  him  future  honors  and  greater  rewarda. 

I  feel  that  this  is  not  an  honor  conferred 
particularly  on  me,  but  that  it  Is  conferred 
on  the  committee,  the  men  who  have  served 
with  me  and  the  men  with  whom  I  have 
served,  not  alone  for  the  last  few  years  but 
for  the  paat  23  years,  I  believe  It  Is,  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  committee. 
Through  all  those  years  I  have  never  seen 
more  diligent  attempts  to  perform  their 
duties  than  the  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  tha  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Tbe  example  I  hive  triad  to  follow  haa  baan 
the  example  that  haa  been  sat  by  thoaa  man 
who  have  preceded  ma.  Two  of  my  fonaar 
cbsinnen  I  am  gratified  to  note  are  here  to- 
day, my  immedlaUi  pradacaaaor,  Judge  Dam, 
and  my  beloved  friend,  tha  Senator  from 
Maine,  Wauaei  Wwn.  who  waa  tha  chair- 
man at  tbls  committee  immcdiauly  preceding 
Judge  Davis,  and  <»nsaquently  Juat  tba  aao- 
ond  ahead  of  m». 

BtKb  sticcesB  as  our  efforts  have  attatnad 
has  been  due  not  ao  much  to  the  chatnaan 
as  to  tha  committaa  aiambarB  and  to  the  con- 
stmetHw  work  that  baa  baaa  doaa  toy  tba 
otbar  abalrmen.  X  rafar  to  tba  gantlaiaa 
who,  I  balieva,  preceded  tba  minonty  leader 
of  tba  Mouse,  Judga  Orean,  from  Maaaacbu- 
setM,  Kdmonda,  of  Pennsylvania,  flaoU*  tt 
Michigan,  followed  by  White  of  Maiaa  aad 
Dana  of  Tanaaaaaa. 

Wa  have  had  a  great  work  to  do  bare,  Mow 
wall  wa  bave  performed  it  let  poatanty  tail 
and  let  a  kind,  ganaroua  public  aay,  I  pray 
that  tbe  rematelag  yaara  at  cm  work  here 
together  may  never  eatise  you  to  ragiat  tbia 
honor.  Together,  by  tba  efforta  oi  my  aaaa* 
mlttee  ratbar  ttaaa  by  my  own,  I  fact  that  wa 
bave  dona  aoBMtblng  worth  wblla  for  tba 
coast  guard,  for  tbe  fisheries,  for  tbe  Panama 
Canal,  for  otir  aids  to  navigation,  for  our 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  tor  our 
American  merchant  marine,  which  we  bave 
helped  to  build  for  the  national  defenae.  In 
that  work  there  baa  been  no  aemblanoa  ot 
party  politics. 

There  go  the  bells  that  call  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  their  duues.  and  I  shall  brlrj 
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By  ramarfcs  to  •  elo«.  Bern  far  «•  taft  come 
IB  our  work  for  tbc  AOMrlean  merchant  m*- 
fiB*  will  be  reflected  bf  •  eomparlaon  of  con- 
ations which  exUted  m  1035.  when  we  re- 
the  1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  the 
Then  the  total  tonnage  tinder  con- 
■tnictlOD  In  the  United  States  consisted  of 
two  tankers  aggregating  16.800  tons,  and  the 
ether  tonnage  consisted  of  four  vessels  aver- 
aging 418  tons  each.  The  report  then  filed 
Vlll  show  what  our  condition  was. 

We  must  carry  our  efforts  forward.  We  are 
Id  Um  oUdst  now  of  considering  poat-war 
lagMatteii,  tbe  dlsposa]  of  the  shlpe  we  now 
kav*.  It  ta  a  trying  Job,  It  is  a  hard  nut  to 
What  we  are  going  to  (lo  I  do  not 
We  have  simply  got  an  awf\il  task 
of  tM.  But  we  shall  do  It,  conscious 
that  we  work  not  alone  for  the  national  de- 
feaae,  for  promotion  of  trade,  for  stabilization 
tt  vorld  conditions,  but  above  all  (or  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  peace  in  the 
vorkl.  God  helping  us.  we  shall  do  all  we 
can  to  maintain  and  preserve  that  peace.  The 
ftrat  Maentlal,  in  my  opinion,  la  an  adequate 
merchant  marine. 
I  tbank  you  all  T«ry  much. 


Crop  Iiuarance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Musouai 

XN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKFRESENTATTVES 

Fridav.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  opportunity 
has  not  been  afforded  to  take  up  in  the 
HooBe  before  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
cess the  bill  (H.  R  4911)  to  continue 
Federal  crop  insurance. 

The  hill  should  be  considered  for 
amendment  and  would  doubtless  be 
modified  in  some  minor  respects  before 
oiacUnent,  but  it  affords  a  basis  for  con- 
aideration  of  the  vital  principle  of  crop 
Insurance  and  with  the  5  years'  experi- 
ence we  have  had  since  the  enactmenl  of 
the  first  crop-insurance  law  in  1938, 
could  undoubtedly  be  perfected  to  pro- 
vide a  practical  and  workable  law. 

The  importance  of  insurance  in  any 
Industry  is  too  well  established  to  permit 
debate  on  the  subject.  That  is  just  as 
true  in  acrriculture  as  in  any  other  mod- 
em industry.  Security  against  the  haz- 
ards attending  normal  agricultural  op- 
erations should  be  asstired  farmers  who 
take  the  risks  involved  in  crop  produc- 
tion and  especially  at  this  critical  time 
In  the  production  of  wartime  food  and 
fiber  essentials. 

It  is  an  old  problem  and  one  which  both 
governmental  and  private  enterprise 
have  long  essayed  to  solve.  But  we  felt 
that  we  had  reason  to  believe  we  were  at 
last  approaching  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem When  we  enacted  the  law  of  Febniary 
16.  1938.  now  chapter  36  of  title  7  of  the 
Revised  United  States  Code. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Apiwopriatloiu  I  reported  to  the  House 
the  fli^  bill  providing  an  appropriation 
to  effectuate  the  new  law.  We  awaited 
the  outcome  of  the  first  year's  proceed- 
ings with  great  interest,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  disappointment  to  us  when  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  we  found  we 


had  a  heavy  deficit.  Al  the  hearings  for 
the  appropriation  for  t  le  next  year  we 
discussed  that  phase  of  t  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Depart  ment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  explained  to  them  that  they 
must  readjust  their  piemimns  to  meet 
their  indemnities,  and  they  assured  us 
that  the  loss  the  first  year  was  due  to 
inexperience  and  that  a  ter  the  first  year 
they  felt  certain  they  could  make  the 
proposition  self -sustaining.  But  each 
year  of  the  5  years  in  v  hich  it  has  been 
in  operation  they  have  reported  a  large 
deficit — the  failure  of  he  premiums  to 
pay  the  indemnities — iii  addition  to  the 
uncompensated  admini!  trative  expenses. 
Each  year  they  have  ngreed  that  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  prei  aiums  to  make  it 
self-sustaining  and  eac  i  year  they  have 
failed  to  do  it.  Each  ye  ir  there  has  been 
Increasing  protest  from  he  House  against 
a  proposition  which  she  uld  be  paying  its 
way  and  each  year  it  be<  ame  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  the  apprc  priation  through 
until  this  last  year  when  the  House  in 
Committee  of  the  Whcle,  rejected  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  that  purpose,  by 
the  decisive  vote  of  123  to  52,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  felt  the  law  had  not  been 
administered  to  make  t  self -sustaining 
when  It  might  have  b>en  so  adminis- 
tered. 

Along  with  these  regu  ar  deficits  and  a 
deficit  averaging  recen  Jy  $7,000,000  to 
$8,000,000  a  year,  the  a<  ministrative  ex- 
penses averaged  about :  8,000,000  a  year, 
so  that  the  loss  to  th(  Government  is 
approximately  sixteen  iiillion  a  year  at 
present. 

Strange  to  say,  along  with  this  deficit 
there  has  been  a  declinii  g  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that,  because  ;here  is  unques- 
tionably need  for  agricx  Itural  insurance 
and  certainly  the  proposition  has  been 
more  than  favorable  to  the  farmers.  It 
has  been  so  favorable,  n  fact,  that  the 
Government  has  been  1  >sing  $16,000,000 
a  year  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
adequate premiums,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  us*  of  it. 

Due  to  the  fact,  advertent  or  Inad- 
vertent, that  different  bi  ses  of  computa- 
tion have  been  used,  the:  e  has  been  some 
uncertainty  about  the  e  ttent  of  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  i  he  farmers.  At 
times  it  has  been  bastd  on  the  num- 
ber of  farms:  at  other  times  on  the 
number  of  farmers:  aid  at  still  other 
times  it  has  been  basel  upon  acreage. 
Of  course  the  only  soun  1  basis  for  com- 
puting participation  s  on  acreage. 
Where  you  count  by  fa  -ms  or  by  oper- 
ators, it  Is  possible  to  count  the  same 
man  twice  or  not  coun  him  at  all,  but 
when  you  base  your  cc  mputation  upon 
acreage  there  cannot  b<  any  mistake  or 
inaccuracy,  and  basec  upon  acreage 
there  has  been  a  stead:  decline  in  par- 
ticipation ever  since  th(  proposition  be- 
came thoroughly  establi  shed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  thi  t  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opin  on  on  this  score 
I  will  give  the  official  aci  eage  as  reported 
to  the  Committee  on  A  }propriation8  by 
the  representatives  of  th  e  Department. 

In    1940    the    acreage    Insiu-ed    was 
12.754,834. 
In  IMl.  11.734,263  aci  es  were  insured. 
In  1M2  there  were  8  631,000  insured. 


And  the  Department,  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  committee  last  week,  estimated 
that  participation  in  1943  would  be 
9,000,000  acres. 

So  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  In 
participation.  Farmers  who  at  the  be- 
ginning took  insurance,  after  trying  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  dispensed  with  it. 

The  committee,  in  considering  this 
bill,  will  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  in  this  instance  they  are 
legislating  for  a  great  many  other  crops 
in  addition  to  wheat  and  cotton. 

Originally  we  started  with  the  wheat 
farmers  by  way  of  experiment  and  al- 
most immediately  there  was  a  demand 
from  all  producers  for  insurance  of  other 
farm  crops.  We  added  cotton,  and  there 
are  now  applications  from  practically 
every  other  farm  product,  so  that  the 
committee  will  now  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  in  legislating 
on  this  bill  they  are  not  merely  legislat- 
ing for  wheat  and  cotton  but  for  a  serv- 
ice which  eventually  will  include  all 
agricultural  products.  That  is  only  con- 
sistent. You  cannot  refuse  other  farm- 
ers who  are  asking  the  same  privilege 
you  accord  the  wheat  and  cotton  farm- 
ers. You  cannot  say.  "We  are  insuring 
your  neighbor's  wheat  and  cotton  but 
we  won't  insure  your  crop."  So,  eventu- 
ally, whether  we  plan  it  that  way  or  not, 
if  we  produce  a  practical  and  workable 
plan  of  insurance,  it  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  assumption  that  eventually,  if 
not  in  the  near  future,  many  other  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  added. 

Now,  this  bill  has  never  been  consid- 
ered as  a  relief  bill.  It  has  always  been 
presented,  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  presented  it  to  the 
House,  on  its  merits  and  as  a  legitimate 
business  proposition. 

Of  course,  if  you  consider  it  a  relief 
measure  that  is  another  matter,  but  it 
has  never  been  considered  on  that  basis 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  farmers  would 
never  desire  it  to  be  considered  on  that 
basis,  and  even  if  they  did,  it  would  be 
merely  a  question  of  time  before  the 
House  would,  as  it  has  In  the  past,  refuse 
to  continue  gratuitous  appropriations 
and  to  provide  these  large  amounts  of 
money  as  relief  measures.  In  short,  our 
only  chance  to  get  crop  Insurance  is  to 
submit  it  on  a  purely  business  basis  and 
consider  it  solely  from  a  business  point  of 
view. 

If  it  Is  to  be  considered  from  a  business 
point  of  view  it  must  be  made  self  sus- 
taining. There  is  no  alternative.  On 
that  I  think  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee must  agree,  because  you  have  had  in- 
timate association  with  it,  both  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  House  and' are  fully 
cognizant  of  its  history  on  the  floor. 

The  House  will  not  indefinitely  make 
appropriations  for  any  measures,  for  any 
group,  or  any  Industry,  which  is  not  self 
sustaining  except  in  times  of  disaster  or 
acute  need  for  relief.  In  other  words, 
the  premiums  must  pay  the  indemnities. 

It  is  possible  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  provide  the  overhead.  At  least 
I  would  advocate  that.  My  proposition, 
as  embodied  in  H.  R.  3785.  is  that  the 
United  States  Treasury  meet  the  admin- 
istrative expenses:  In  other  words,  that 
the  Government  be  willing  every  year  to 
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put  up  the  $8,000,000  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  measure,  but  beyond  that  it 
Is  evident  that  the  House  will  not  be 
willing  to  go  further  and  we  cannot  ask 
them  to  go  further,  and  if  we  do  ask  them 
to  go  further,  it  will  be  denied.  The  in- 
come must  pay  the  losses;  the  premiums 
must  pay  the  indemnities.  It  must,  to 
that  extent,  be  self-supporting.  The 
farmers  themselves  ask  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  bring  the 
bill  up  for  consideration  when  the  House 
returns  from  its  recess.  Both  the  De- 
partment and  the- farmers  should  know 
at  least  6  months  in  advance  in  order  to 
plan  for  participation  and  administra- 
tion. 


Digest  of  Federal  Lcfislation  Affectum 
Labor,  1933  to  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent  the 
largest  industrial  district  in  the  world, 
which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy,"  and  the  greatest  number 
of  war  plants  in  that  "arsenal  of  democ- 
racy" are  in  my  congressional  district — 
the  Sixteenth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan — and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  patriotic  men  and  women  are  toiling 
night  and  day  in  those  plants,  mills,  fac- 
tories, and  shipyards. 

I  was  first  elected  to  the  Seventy-third 
Congress  and  have  continuously  served 
during  what  has  been  called  the  decade 
of  achievement  under  the  leadership  of 
our  great  Commander  in  Chief,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Djring  the  years  that  I  have  served  in 
Congress  it  has  been  one  of  my  distinct 
pleasures  to  have  served  continuously  as 
a  member  of  the  very  important  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  and,  as  a  member  of 
that  committee,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  assist  in  formulating  and  supporting 
those  great  measures  which  have  been  so 
beneficial  to  labor.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  assisted  in  this  program. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  Roose- 
velt administrations  I  have  been  the  only 
Democrat  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor. 

I  have  often  been  asked  as  to  what  leg- 
islation has  been  enacted  during  the 
Roosevelt  administrations  that  has  been 
beneficial  to  labor — many  of  us  know 
about  this  law  and  that  law  but  very  few 
realize  the  great  benefits  that  have  been 
given  labor  during  the  past  11  years. 

It  would  take  much  time  to  give  a  di- 
gest of  all  the  laws,  but  I  have  compiled 
the  following  data  as  to  the  outstanding 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  from 
1933  to  1944. 

I  have  not  included  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  Act  because  I  bitterly  opposed  that 


legislation  and  when  it  was  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  June  25.  1943,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  President  Roosevelt's  veto  mes- 
sage, I  introduced  H.  R.  3055,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  that  obnoxious  piece  of  legislation. 

The  following  is  a  digest  of  Federal 
legislation  affecting  labor  from  1933  to 
1944: 

1933:  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act— Employment  Agencies — Civil  Works 
Administration — Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  period  of 
economic  depression,  the  year  1933  saw 
the  Federal  Congress,  as  well  as  the  State 
legislatures,  enacting  more  legislation  af- 
fecting employee  relations  than  in  any 
period  in  the  Nation's  history.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  adopted  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  rehabilitate 
trade  and  industry;  enacted  legislation — 
Wagner-Peyser  Act— establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  free  public  employment  agencies 
in  cooperation  with  the  States:  launched 
a  tremendous  program  of  public  works, 
and  created  the  Civil  Works  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Congress  established  in  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  a  national  system  of  employ- 
ment agencies  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  under  which  the  States  were  re- 
quired to  Indicate  their  acceptance  of  the 
act's  provisions.  The  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministiation  was  created  to  provide  em- 
ployment and  relief  to  those  unemployed 
and  in  need.  The  Pi%sident  was  author- 
ized to  create  an  emergency  conservation 
corps,  under  which  a  reforestation  corps 
was  created  to  do  work  in  the  forests  such 
as  the  prevention  of  forest  fires,  floods, 
soil  erosion,  to  construct  roads  in  the 
national  parks  and  forest  reserves,- and 
to  protect  those  areas  from  the  attacks 
of  plant  pests  and  diseases.  Under  part 
n  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  calling 
for  public  works  and  construction  proj- 
ects, special  labor  provisions  authorized 
a  30-hour  week,  called  for  the  payment 
of  just  and  reasonable  wages,  prohibited 
the  use  of  convict  labor,  and  outlined 
preferences  in  employment. 

Other  laws  passed  by  Congress  In  1933, 
affecting  labor,  were  the  Emergency  Rail- 
road Transportation  Act,  the  Home 
Owners*  Loan  Act,  the  Emergency  Relief 
Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
and  the  law  authorizing  the  development 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  opera- 
tion of.  the  Government  properties  at 
Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

195j4:  The  Seventy-third  Congress  met 
In  a  second  session  commencing  January 
3.  1934. 

1935:  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Railroad  Employees'  Retirement  Act. 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  Federal  Prison  Labor 
Act,  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Act,  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  Seventy- fourth  Congress  enacted 
some  laws  of  a  temporary  nature,  de- 
signed primarily  to  meet  economic  con- 
ditions resulting  from  the  depression,  and 
passed  amendments  to  overcome  consti- 
tutional objections  to  measures  of  that 
type  already  enacted,  as  well  as  laws  to 
take  the  place  of  those  declared  tmcon- 


stitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  also 
inaugurated  a  program  of  permanent 
legislation,  including  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  National  Latior  Relations 
Act. 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1935.  it  be- 
came the  declared  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  encourage  the 
practice  and  procedure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
their  employment.  Under  this  act  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  of  three  members,  was 
created  to  guarantee  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  employer  does  not  engage  in  unfair 
labor  practices. 

Under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  a  new  railroad  retirement  system 
was  provided.  A  pension  law  for  rail- 
road employees  had  been  passed  by  the 
Seventy-third  Congress,  but  this  law  had 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Under  the  1935  law, 
covering  employee*'  of  any  express, 
sleeping-car,  or  railroad  company  sub- 
ject to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  it 
was  provided  that  those  employees  may 
retire  upon  reaching  65  years  or,  regard- 
less of  age,  after  30  yefers  of  service.  The 
amount  of  the  annuity  to  be  paid  to  re- 
tired employees  was  determined  by  the 
average  salary  received,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $120  per  month.  In  addition  to  the 
act  creating  a  retirement  system,  a  com- 
panion law  was  passed,  providing  for  an 
excise  tax  on  employers  of  3  V2  percent  of 
the  pay  rolls  and  a  similar  tax  on  the 
wages  of  employees. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act,  which  gave  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  juris- 
diction over  transportation  by  motor  car- 
rier, was  of  particular  interest  to  labor 
because  it  gave  the  Commission  the 
power  to  make  requirements  as  to  quali- 
fications and  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees and  safety  of  operation  and 
equipment.  Section  222  (2)  of  this  act 
made  it  a  criminal  offense,  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $100  for  the 
first  offense  and  not  more  than  $500  for 
any  subsequent  offense,  for  any  person 
knowingly  and  willfully  violating  any 
provision  of  the  act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, requirement,  or  order  thereunder. 

Important  from  the  viewpoint  both  of 
labor  and  Industry  was  the  so-called 
Ashurst-Sumners  Act,  designed  to  aid 
the  States  in  enforcing  statutes  regulat- 
ing or  prohibiting  the  sale  in  the  open 
market  of  prison-made  goods.  Undec 
this  law  no  person  could  transport 
prison -made  goods  into  a  State  which 
forbids  the  sale  of  such  products  in  the 
open  market.  It  also  required  that  all 
products  produced  by  prison  labor  and 
shipped  id  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce must  be  marked,  showing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and 
the  consignee,  as  well  as  the  contents 
and  the  name  of  the  penal  Institution  in 
which  the  goods  were  produced.  Any 
violation  of  this  act  was  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  $1,000  for  each  offense,  the 
goods  transported  in  violation  of  the  act 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 
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nunlllarly  known  as  the  Oufley  Act. 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act 
bad  as  its  aim  the  stabilization  of  the 
bituminous  coal  industry  and  the  crea- 
tion of  better  labor  relations  in  that  In- 
dustry. Under  Its  provisions  there  was 
established  In  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior a  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  authorized  to  formulate  a  bitumi- 
nous coal  code  as  a  working  agreement 
for  the  producers  accepting  its  terms. 
In  order  to  compel  coal  producers  to  ac- 
cept the  code  as  formulated  by  the  Com- 
mission, it  was  provided  that  an  excise 
tax  of  15  percent  of  the  sale  price  at  the 
mine  be  imposed  upon  the  sale  or  other 
dispotal  of  all  bituminous  coal  produced 
In  the  United  States.  Any  coal  producer 
who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code  was  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  90  per- 
cent of  the  amoimt  of  the  tax.  In  estab- 
lishing the  code  the  Commission  was 
required  to  incorporate  In  it  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  or- 
and  bargain  collectively  through 
itatives  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  shall  be  free  from  Interference,  re- 
straint, or  coercion  of  employers,  or  their 
■cents.  In  the  designation  of  such  rep- 
resentatives or  in  self-organization  or  in 
other  concerted  activities  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection:  and  no  employee  and 
no  one  seddng  employment  shall  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment  to 
)oin  any  company  imion. 

Employees  shall  have  the  right  of 
peaceable  assemblage  for  the  discussion 
of  the  principles  of  collective  bargain- 
_|nff.  shall  be  entitled  to  select  their  own 
check -weighman  to  inspect  the  weigh- 
ing or  measxirlng  of  coal,  and  shall  not  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  emplo]rment 
to  live  in  company  houses  or  to  trade  at 
the  store  of  the  employer. 

Congress  passed  the  Federal  Emer- 
rency  Relief  Act,  which  was  approved  on 
April  8. 1935.  in  order  to  increase  employ- 
ment and  to  provide  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  act  appropriated  M.OOO,- 
000.000.  together  with  $880,000,000  from 
unexpended  balances  of  the  Reccm- 
struction  Finance  Corporation  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Administration.  This  money 
was  to  be  used  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  for  such  projects  as  highways, 
grade-crossing  elimination,  nural  reha- 
bilitation and  relief,  water  conservation, 
reclamation,  rural  electrification,  hous- 
ing, assistance  for  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical  persons,  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  loans  or  grants,  or 
both,  for  projects  of  States  and  other 
political  subdivisions,  and  for  self- 
liquidating  projects  of  public  bodies, 
sanitation,  land  and  flood  control,  and 
reforestation. 

Special  provisions  affecting  labor  were 
made  in  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Act.  The  President  was  authorized  to  fix 
wages  for  the  various  types  of  work.  On 
permanent  construction  of  Federal  build- 
ings the  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  relative  to  payment  of  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  were  made  to  apply,  the  rates 
to  be  determined  In  advance  of  any  bid- 
ding. The  President  was  also  required  to 
make  certain  that  the  payment  of  such 
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wages  on  the  projects 
Government  should  "no 
or  otherwise  tend  to  de  urease  the  going 
rates  of  wages  paid  for  i  rork  of  a  similar 
nature."  On  all  public  t  ighways  and  re- 
lated projects,  employn  ent  preferences 
were  to  be  extended  to  i  ersons  receiving 
relief,  and  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  smd  un- 
skilled labor  on  such  projects  must  be 
predetermined  for  eacti  State.  Work- 
men's compensation  was  required  to  be 
paid  for  injuries  receive*  by  an  employee 
while  engaged  on  any  ol  the  projects. 

The  Federal  Social  Swiurity  Act.  ap- 
proved on  August  14.  1  )3&,  was  of  vast 
importance  to  labor,  m  it  provided  a 
means  for  States  to  cieate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  syst  :ms  and  to  even- 
tually assure  every  worker  an  income 
during  his  old  age.  Title  I  of  the  act  pro- 
vided for  grants  to  Stttes  for  old-age 
assistance.  Title  II  proM  ided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  old-i  ge  annuity  sys- 
tem. Title  III  provide  1  for  grants  to 
States  having  approved  systems  of  un- 
employment compensati  Qn.  In  addition 
to  these  methods  of  providing  security 
for  workers,  the  act  pro  tided  for  assist- 
ance to  needy  dependent  children,  grants 
to  States  for  maternal  t  ind  child-health 
services,  services  for  ciippled  children, 
child-welfare  services,  i  ocational  reha- 
bilitation of  the  physical  y  disabled,  pub- 
lic-health services,  and  lid  to  the  blind. 

The  year  1935  also  saw  the  extension 
by  congressional  action  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  National  I]  ulustrial  Recov- 
ery Act.  enactment  of  U  gislation  affect- 
ing Federal  employees,  passage  of  the 
old-age  pension  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Distr  ct  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compen  nation  Act,  and 
amendment  of  the  Davi  (-Bacon  Act  re- 
lating to  contracts  affect  ng  public  works. 

1936:  Although  man:  acts  affecting 
the  welfare  of  workers,  t  ither  directly  or 
indirectly,  were  passed  by  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-fo  iirth  Congress — 
January  3, 1936.  to  Jime  20, 1936 — one  of 
the  most  important  was  the  Public  Con- 
tracts Act.  This  was  designed  to  main- 
tain proper  standards  cf  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions  on  Government 
contracts  for  the  maniifacture  or  the 
furnishing  of  materials,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  amount  of  more  than  $10,000.  Under 
this  act  certain  prescribed  labor  stand- 
ards were  reqixired  to  bt  maintained  by 
the  contractor,  includini  an  8-hour  day, 
40 -hour  week,  prohibitic  a  of  child  labor 
and  the  labor  of  prisonc  rs.  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  prevailing  ate  of  wages  in 
the  locality  where  the  ^ork  was  to  be 
performed.  Admlnistra  ion  of  the  law 
was  placed  within  the  ju  risdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  w  lo  promulgates 
necessary  rules  and  regi  lations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  th(  act,  which  be- 
came effective  October  1,  1936. 

Through  the  provisior  s  of  Public  Act 
No.  776.  Congress  prohl  )lted  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  lersons  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  w  th  the  right  of 
peaceful  picketing  during  labor  contro- 
versies. The  Judiciary  O  >mmittee,  in  re- 
porting the  bill  to  Congre  ss.  had  declared 
that  the  legislation  was  aimed  at  those 
persons  and  organization  i  whose  regular 
business  was  the  ftimis  ling,  for  large 
fees,  of  strike  breakers   a>  take  part  in 


labor  controversies.     The  act  provided 
that— 

Whoever  shall  knowingly  transport  or 
cause  to  b«  transported,  or  aid  or  abet  in 
transporting.  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, any  person  with  intent  to  employ 
such  person  to  obetruct  or  Interfere,  In  any 
manner,  with  the  right  of  peaceful  picketing 
d\irlng  any  labor  controversy  affecting  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  labor,  or  the  right  of 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding 
2  years,  or  both,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Ehiring  the  closing  days  of  the  1936 
Congress,  legislation  was  adopted  grant- 
ing to  the  States  jurisdiction  and  author- 
ity to  apply  their  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  on  all  property  belonging 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  act 
was  particularly  important  because  be- 
fore its  passage  many  employees  engaged 
in  the  construction,  and  so  forth,  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  works  of  the  United 
States  had  been  deprived  of  workmen's 
compensation  when  injury  or  death  had 
resulted  from  sm  industrial  accident. 

Through  the  provisions  of  Public  Act 
No.  487,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  was 
amended  in  1936  by  bringing  within  its 
provisions  common  carriers  by  air  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
as  well  as  those  carriers  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mails,  including 
the  employees  of  such  carriers.  Em- 
ployees of  air-transportation  companies 
were  thus  assured  of  the  right  to  organ- 
i2e  and  bargain  collectively  through  rep- 
resentatives of  their  own  choosing. 

In  1936  several  laws  governing  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  on  vessels  were  passed. 
Public  Act  808  provided  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  crew  of  every  American  ship, 
exclusive  of  licensed  offlcers,  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Licensed 
offlcers,  coal  passers,  and  sailors  were 
placed  on  a  3-watch  basis,  with  an  8-hour 
day  at  sea.  Monthly  inspection  of  crew 
quarters  was  required.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Act  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  established  by  the 
act  was  authorized  to  investigate  em- 
ployment and  wage  conditions  in  ocean 
transportation  and  to  incorporate  in 
subsidy  contracts  minimum  manning 
and  wage  standards,  and  reasonable 
working  standards.  Public  Act  No.  622 
created  a  marine  casualty  investigation 
board  and  provided  for  stricter  and  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  steam- 
boat-inspection laws.  Three  acts  were 
passed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers and  employees  of  vessels  while 
at  sea. 

1937:  Unemployment  census:  promo- 
tion of  labor  standards  for  apprentices; 
railroads;  social  security;  Bituminous 
Coal  Act;  United  States  Housing  Act. 

During  the  229  days  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  much  time 
was  devoted  to  consideration  of  a  bill  to 
reorganize  the  judicial  system  of  the 
United  States.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  this  and  many  other  bills  of  in- 
terest and  importance  to  labor,  including 
the  wages  and  hours  bill  which  failed  of 
passage. 

Public  Act  No.  409  provided  for  the  first 
governmental  count  of  the  unemployed. 
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The  information  to  be  obtained  by  that 
census,  including  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed, statistics  on  partial  employment 
and  job  opportunities,  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretaries  of  Labor  and 
Commerce,  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrator, the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Board,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Board,  the  Director  of 
the  Census. 

In  Public  Act  No.  308  Congress  em- 
powered the  Department  of  Labor  to 
formulate  and  promote  the  furtherance 
of  labor  standards  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  welfare  of  apprentices.  Such  work 
had  been  earlier  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  The  new 
act  sought  the  cooperation  of  employers 
and  labor  in  the  formulation  of  appren- 
ticeship programs  and  was  also  designed 
to  assist  those  States  engaged  in  pro- 
moting standards  of  apprenticeship. 

Two  acts,  Public,  Nos.  162  and  174,  re- 
spectively, provided  for  a  railroad  em- 
ployees' retirement  and  tax  system.  This 
legislation  was  the  result  of  an  agree- 
ment between  representatives  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  employees  following  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  de- 
claring partially  unconstitutional  the 
act  of  1935.  Under  the  1937  act  em- 
ployees became  eligible  to  retire  volun- 
tarily at  65  years  of  age  or  to  retire  at 
60  years  of  age  after  completing  30  years' 
service,  with  a  reduction  in  the  annuity 
at  the  rate  of  one  one-hundred-and- 
elghtieth  for  each  month  the  employee  is 
under  65  years  of  age.  Death  benefits 
were  provided  for  the  deceased  em- 
ployee's estate  and  taxes,  ranging  from 
2^4  to  3^4  percent,  on  carriers  and  em- 
ployees, were  levied  to  pay  for  the  re- 
tirement benefits. 

In  order  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
might  continue  and  make  available  to 
June  30,  1939,  grants  to  States  for  old- 
age  assistance,  $18,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated. In  another  action.  Congress  ap- 
,  propriated  for  the  States  enacting 
approved  unemployment-insurance  laws 
in  1937  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
1936  employers'  tax.  Thus  all  States 
complying  with  the  Federal  act  were 
placed  on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to 
their  unemployment-insurance  funds. 

The  National  Bituminous  Coal  Com- 
mission was  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  by  Public  Act  No.  48. 
While  this  act,  providing  for  the  regula- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  in  the  soft- 
coal  industry,  was  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  1935  act,  the  labor  provisions 
were  not  included.  Congress  had,  how- 
ever, declared  a  policy  of  employees' 
rights  to  collective  bargaining,  and  so 
forth. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act.  a  national  housing  author- 
ity was  created  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  act  authorized  loans 
to  public  housing  agencies  to  assist  in  the 
development,  acquisition,  or  administra- 
tion of  low-rent  housing  or  slum-clear- 
ance project  by  such  agencies. 

1938:  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act, 
Maritime  Labor  Board,  Work  Relief  Act 
of  1938,  Workmen's  Compensation,  Na- 
tional Employment  System. 


The  Federal  wage-and-!iour  law,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Art  of  1938.  was 
one  of  the  most  important  labor  meas- 
ures adopted  in  recent  years,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  invalidation  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  1935. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provided  a 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  straight- 
time  workweek  for  employees  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce.  Certain  indus- 
tries were  specifically  exempt.  Employ- 
ment of  children  imder  16  years  of  age 
was  prohibited,  and  also  employment  of 
children  under  18  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  charged  with 
the  regulation  of  the  child-labor  provi- 
sions. To  administer  the  law,  a  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Penalties  for  vio- 
lation were  provided. 

The  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act  provided  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  unemployment  insurance  for  em- 
ployees of  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce.  Under  this  act  contributions 
were  to  be  made  exclusively  by  the  car- 
riers. The  costs  of  the  system,  including 
both  the  payment  of  unemployment  ben- 
efits and  the  administration  of  the  act, 
were  to  be  paid  from  funds  into  which 
were  to  be  deposited  the  taxes  collected 
from  employers.  Administration  of  the 
act  was  vested  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board. 

By  an  amendment  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  approved  on  Jime  23, 
1938.  a  Federal  Maritime  Labor  Board 
was  established  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  maritime  employers 
and  employees.  The  primary  function  of 
this  board  was  to  encourage  all  maritime 
employers,  their  offlcers  and  agents  and 
their  employees,  to  bargain  collectively 
and  endeavor  to  settle  disputes  amicably. 

Public  Resolution  No.  122,  approved  on 
June  21,  1938,  provided  appropriations 
for  work  relief  as  well  as  for  general  re- 
lief, and  for  increasing  employment  by 
loans  and  grants  for  public-work  proj- 
ects. 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  Federal 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  resulted  from  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Act  No.  727.  .  The 
workmen's  compensation  law  applicable 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  was  amended 
by  Public  Act  No.  619.  Heretofore,  the 
act  had  been  applicable  to  all  employers. 
By  the  amendatory  legislation,  clerical 
workers  of  any  Member  of  Congresg  be- 
came exempt  from  the  terms  of  the  act. 

The  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  estab- 
lished a  national  employment  system, 
was  amended  in  193C  so  as  to  permit 
larger  appropriations  for  the  National 
Employment  Service.  Previously,  75 
I>ercent  of  the  appropriations  had  been 
apportioned  among  the  States.  The 
amended  act  provided  that  Congress 
shall  designate  the  amounts  to  be  ap- 
portioned by  the  director. 

1939 :  Social  security  —  Railroads  — 
Maritime  workers — Wages  and  hours — 
Work  relief. 

The  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress — January  3  to  August  5, 1939 — 
enacted  legislation  in  several  fields  of 
interest  to  labor.   A  number  of  amend- 


ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
were  made.  Strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  amend  both  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

The  principal  changes  in  the  socisd- 
security  law  relating  to  the  tax  features 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  the 
liberalization  of  the  old-age  insurance 
system,  and  the  extension  of  Federal- 
State  programs  of  social  security.  By 
the  enactment  of  the  amendments, 
monthly  old-age  insurance  benefits  be- 
came payable  in  1940  to  qualified  work- 
ers of  65  or  over,  instead  of  1942.  The 
coverage  of  the  Federal  old-age  insur- 
ance system  was  extended  to  nearly  a 
million  persons  not  under  the  original 
law.  The  amendatory  legislation  also 
provided  benefits  for  wives  and  children, 
and  widows  and  orphans  of  insured 
workers,  or,  in  some  cases,  their  depend- 
ent fathers  and  mothers.  Financial  aid 
for  public  health,  maternal  and  child 
welfare,  crippled  children,  and  voca- 
tional education  was  Increased.  Changes 
were  also  made  in  the  tax  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Public  Act  No.  141  amended  the  Rail- 
road UnemploymentTnsurance  Act,  with 
the  waiting  time  changed  by  requiring  a 
single  waiting  period  of  15  days,  in  which 
there  are  8  or  mpre  days  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  special  provisions  appli- 
cable to  psu"t-time  workers  were  repealed 
placing  all  employees  on  the  same  basis. 

By  Public  Act  No.  99  seamen  were  per- 
mitted to  make  allotments  of  their  wages 
for  deposit  in  a  savings  bank  or  a  United 
States  postal -savings  depository.  Pub- 
lic Act  No.  188  made  effective  the  provi- 
sions of  the  officers'  competency  cer- 
tificates convention,  1936.  as  ratified 
S^tember  1,  1938,  concerning  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  professional  capac- 
ity for  masters  and  offlcers  on  board  mer- 
chant vessels.  Another  act — Public  Act 
No.  16— exempted  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  less  than  200  tons  gross 
registered  tonnage  from  the  provisions 
of  the  convention  of  1936  as  ratified. 

Although  several  amendments  to  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  were 
introduced  in  the  House,  the  only  change 
in  that  law  approved  by  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  was  the  exemption  of 
switchboard  operators  employed  in  pub- 
lic telephone  exchanges  having  less  than 
500  stations. 

A  number  of  legislative  measures  on 
relief  were  adopted  by  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress.  The  Emergency  ReUef 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  provided  for 
work  relief  to  be  administered  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects. 

1940:  Among  the  many  measures  af- 
fecting labor  enacted  by  the  third  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  and 
the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  was  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  national  defense  (Public  Act  No. 
781)  which  provided  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  law,  work  in 
excess  of  8  houf-s  shall  be  permitted,  pro- 
vided compensation  for  all  hours  over  8 
is  not  less  than  IV2  times  the  btlslc  rate 
of  pay  on  contracts  covered  by  the  8- 
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hoar  fatw.  The  act  permitted  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  waive  requirements  of 
payment  and  performance  bond — Heard 
Act^-on  contracts  for  public  works  for 
the  Military  Establishment  entered  into 
upon  a  co8t-plvL5-fixed-fee  basis  out  of 
funds  appropriated  for  and  authorized 
for  the  fiscal  year  194!. 

Public  Act  No.  t31  suspended  the  8- 
hour  law  on  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
vessels  provided  time  and  a  half  is  paid 
for  hours  in  excess  of  8  a  day  and  40  a 
week.  Nothing  In  this  act  was  to  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  contract  be- 
tween management  and  labor  in  ship- 
yards which  provide  for  conditions  more 
f avwable  to  lahox  than  provided  In  this 
act 

An  act  designed  to  expedite  housing  In 
connection  with  national  defense  pro- 
vided that  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed on  construction,  repair,  or  demo- 
lition work  connected  with  national  de- 
fense housing  projects  may  work  in 
excess  of  3  hours  a  day  provided  wages 
shall  be  computed  on  a  basic  day  rate  of 
8  hour^,  and  work  In  excess  of  8  hours 
shall  be  paid  at  not  less  than  1  Mi  times 
the  basic  rate.  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  was  designated  to 
administer  the  defense- housing  program 
and  payment  of  not  less  than  prevailing 
wages  was  required  on  all  projects. 

Extension  of  the  1037  Sugar  Act  was 
authorised  by  Public  Act  No.  860.  with 
labor  provisions  on  child  labor  and  mini- 
mum wage  determinations  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.    The  Sugar  Act. 
which  would  have  expired  December  31, 
1940,  was  extended  by  1  additional  year. 
TTie  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress  extended  the  provisions  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937.  author- 
ised the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or 
other  safety  agencies,  to  make  annual 
or  necessary  Inspections  and  investiga- 
tions in  coal  mines  whose  products  reg- 
ularly enter  or  substantially  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion oo  health,  safety,  and  causes  of  ac- 
-ddents    and    occupational    diseases    in 
those  mines.    Such  information  was  to 
be  used  as  a  guide  to  legislation,  as  a 
basis  to  determine  the  most  effective  use 
of  public  funds  to  eradicate  nonhealth- 
ful  and  unsafe  conditions  and  as  a  basis 
for  reports,  studies,  and  statistics.    This 
istrion  also  extended  the  life  of  the  Mari- 
time Labor  Board  and  made  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Act  ap- 
plicable In  cases  of  injury  or  death  to 
employees  engaged  In  any  employment 
at  any  military,  air.  or  naval  base  ac- 
quired  after  January   1,    1940.   by   the 
United  States  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  lands  occupied  or  used  by 
the  United  States  for  mlUtary  or  naval 
purposes  in  any  Territory  or  possession 
outside  of  the  continental  United  States, 
excepting  the  Canal  Zone.    Public  Law 
Mo.  371  changed  the  Utle  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  to 
the  Board  of  Minimum  Wage  and  Indus- 
trial Safety  and  directed  the  Board  to 
make,    under    appropriate    procedure. 
safety  i^d  health  rules  having  the  force 
ct  law,  and  to  administer  the  provisions 


of  the  act.  This  act  required  employers 
in  the  District  of  Colimi  lia  to  keep  places 
of  employment  safe  aid  healthful  for 
employees,  to  keep  reco  rds  and  to  report 
on  industrial  accidents.  Section  7  (b) 
(2)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
amended  by  Public  Law  1283  to  limit  hours 
on  an  annual  instead  bt  a  weekly  basis 
for  those  employed  in  pi  irsuance  of  a  col- 
lective-bargaining agre  ment  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  lelations  Board. 
The  annual  limit  of  :  lours  was  raised 
from  2,000  to  2,080.  thps  permitting  an 

hours  instead  of 

rs. 

ended  section  7 
bia  child-labor 

rd  of  Education 

owing  minors  14 


average  workweek  of 
approximately  38  Va  ho 

Public  Law  No.  380 
of  the  District  of  Col 
law  to  authorize  the 
to  issue  work  permits 
years  or  over,  who  hive  completed  8 
grades  of  elementary  tistruction  or  its 
equivalent,  to  perform  n  licensed  thea- 
ters until  11  p.  m.,  inst€  id  of  7  p.  m..  for 
boys  under  16  and  gwls  under  18  as 
formerly. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  19  37  was  extended 
and  continued  up  to  an  j  Including  1944. 
including  the  labor  provisions. 

1942:  The  second  setslon  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  emiended  section 
1  (c)  of  the  Walsh-Healsy  Act  to  exempt 
from  the  overtime  pro\  tslons  employees 
who  are  exempt  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  because ;  they  are  em- 
ployed on  an  annual  bails  for  more  than 
2,080  hours  In  pursuance  of  a  bona  fide 
collective  bargaining  ag  reement. 

Public  Law  No.  620  pi  ohiblted  defense 
contractors  from  deny  ng  employment 
on  account  of  failure  tc  produce  a  birth 
certificate  to  any  persoi  who  submits  In 
lieu  of  such  birth  certi  Icate  an  honor- 
orable  discharge  certl  Icate  from  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  unless  the  certlfi  :ate  shows  on  Its 
face  that  the  person  m  ly  have  been  an 
alien  at  the  time  of  Its  ssuance. 

The  United  States  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  was  amended  to  authorize 
the  Commission  to  estal  illsh  a  minimum 
monthly  wage  base  on  m  hlch  death  com- 
pensation shall  be  comj  uted  in  the  cas^ 
or  classes  of  noncltizer  employees  who 
sxistaln  injuries  outsije  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  Ircpoi  tant  enactments 
of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  was  tl:  at  of  Public  Law 
No.  729,  approved  Octofc  er  2,  1942.  which 
authorized  the  President,  on  or  before 
November  1. 1942,  to  issi  e  a  general  order 
stabilizing  prices,  wages ,  and  salaries  on 
the  basis  of  levels  exlstl  ig  on  September 
15.  1942.  The  act  empc  wered  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  adjustments  with  respect 
to  prices,  wages,  and  salaries  to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  finds  it  ne  ressary  to  aid  in 
prosecution  of  the  war  o  r  to  correct  gross 
Inequities.  This  act  pr>hlblted  any  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  ws  ges  and  salaries 
which  was  lnconsisten<  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Lab<  r  Standards  Act 
or  the  National  Labor  Kelatlons  Act,  or 
for  the  ptirpose  of  reduc  ng  the  wages  or 
salaries  for  any  partici  ilar  work  below 
the  highest  wages  or  sal  tries  paid  there- 


for between  January  1, 


tember  15,  1942.     Undir  this  act  em 


ployers  were  forbidden 


to  pay  and  em- 


ployees to  reoelvo  waf<B  or  salaries  In 


1942,  and  Sep- 


contravention  of  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  President  under  this  act. 

1943:  The  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  took  action  on  matters 
of  principal  concern  to  labor.  In  Public 
Law  No.  28  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
was  authorized  to  pay  transportation 
costs  of  civilian  employees  to  and  from 
places  of  duty  in  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment outside  the  continental  United 
States,  or  in  Alaska. 

As  a  rider  to  the  Public  Debt  Act  of 
1943.  Congress  amended  the  wage  stabili- 
zation law — Public  Law  No.  729 — to  de- 
lete the  following  phrase: 

ProtHded.  That  the  President  may.  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  contained  In  clause 
(2),  adjiist  wages  or  salaries  to  the  extent 
that  he  finds  necessary  In  any  case  to  cor- 
rect gross  inequities  and  also  aid  In  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war. 

Public  Law  No.  45  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $26,100,000  for  the  calendar  year 
1943  to  be  expended  by  the  Administrator 
of  Pood  Production  and  Distribution, 
and  the  agricultural  extension  services 
of  the  land-gn«nt  colleges  for  a.ssisting 
In  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
workers  for  the  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  women's-hours  law  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  amended  to  authorize 
the  Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial  Safe- 
ty Board  to  grant  temporary  permits  to 
employers  to  work  females  more  than  8 
hours  a  day  and  48  hours  a  week  upon 
showing  that  such  action  is  essential  to 
the  war  effort.  Weekly  hours  were  lim- 
ited to  54  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
a  half  for  hours  in  excess  of  8  a  day  and 
48  a  week  made  mandatory. 

Section  9  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  was  amended  In  Public  Law 
No.  89  as  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 
This  provided  that  the  power  of  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  plants  ex- 
tended to  any  plant,  mine  or  facility 
where  suspension  of  operation  as  a  re- 
sult of  labor  disturbance  interferes  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  It  required 
the  return  to  private  operation  of  any 
business  taken  over  within  60  days  after 
restoration  of  productive  eflBciency  and 
prohibited  taking  possession  after  the 
war  ends,  and  terminated  authority  to 
operate  any  plant  taken  over  6  months 
after  the  war.  It  also  required  plants 
taken  over  to  be  operated  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
which  were  in  effect  at  time  of  possession. 
Under  the  act,  the  Government  agency 
operating  the  plant  or  a  majority  of  the 
employees  may  apply  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  for  a  change  in  wages  or  other 
conditions  of  employment.  The  War  La- 
bor Board  Ls  given  statutory  authority 
and  the  right,  whenever  a  labor  dispute 
may  lead  to  sulwtantlal  interference 
with  the  war,  to  initiate  hearings  on  a 
dispute  and  take  Jurisdiction  over  it.  In 
the  case  of  war  production,  a  notice  of 
Intention  to  strike  is  required  and  It  Is 
unlawful  to  strike  until  a  strike  vote  has 
been  conducted  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  thirtieth  day 
after  notice  has  been  filed.  Persons  who 
violate  this  section  are  liable  for  dam- 
ages to  any  person  injured  therek^  or  to 
the  United  States. 
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Public  Law  No.  113  amended  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act  of  1920  to  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  disabled  persons  in- 
stead of  only  those  physically  disabled. 
It  set  up  a  new  plan  for  providing  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  to  war  disabled  ci- 
vilians— those  disabled  while  serving  in 
Aircraft  Warning  Service,  Civil  Air  Pa- 
trol, Citizens'  Defense  Corps,  or  as  a  reg- 
istered trainee  for  such  services,  and  of- 
ficers or  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
owned  or  chartered  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration. It  is  provided  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  program  for  war  disabled 
civilians  shall  be  paid  to  the  States  by 
the  United  States  Treasury. 


The  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  UNNON 

or  Missotnz 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  rather  Intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  formulation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  appropriation  bills  for 
many  years,  having  served  as  a  member 
of  that  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Robert  O.  Simmons,  of  Nebraska, 
one  of  the  ablest  members  who  ever 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  now  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
his  State,  and  later  as  chairman  myself. 

It  Is  a  difBcult  bill.  It  Involves  a 
plethora  of  detail  and  Its  beneficiaries  are 
on  our  doorstep.  But  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  annual  supply 
bills.  The  city  of  Washington  is,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  taken  as  a 
model  by  other  metropolitan  areas  of 
the  Nation.  It  is  in  effect  a  guinea  pig 
on  which  are  tried  out  many  theories  of 
municipal  administration.  Other  cities 
send  delegations  here  to  study  our  school 
system,  our  police  department,  our 
library  S3rstem,  our  fire  department,  our 
social -welfare  set-up,  and  our  methods 
In  administration  of  Innumerable  other 
city  facilities  and  problems.  In  my 
opinion  we  have  through  constant  study 
in  the  limelight  of  congressional  scrutiny 
developed  the  most  effective  and  efiBcient 
system  of  municipal  administration  in 
the  Nation  or  in  the  world. 

It  follows  that  the  membership  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  this  bill  must  be 
selected  with  particular  care  and  I  think 
I  gave  more  thought  to  the  make-up  of 
that  committee  In  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  than  to  the  personnel  of  any 
other  subcommittee  of  the  10  subcom- 
mittees in  charge  of  the  annual  bills. 
Consequently,  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  note  the  skill  with  which 
Chairman  Corru  and  his  committee 
have  handled  the  appropriations  for  1945. 
and  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  pleasure 
to  observe  the  reaction  of  Washington 
businessmen  themselves.  I  am  therefore 
Including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  one  of 


many  favorable  comments  on  the  subject, 
in  this  instance  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star,  as  follows: 
A  coco  anx 

■Hie  District  appropriation  bill  reported  to 
the  House  yesterday  reflects  the  work  of  a 
sympathetic  subcommittee,  conscious  of  lo- 
cal needs,  rjizlous  to  meet  them  insofar  as 
revenue  and  war  restrictions  permit  and  im- 
pressed by  some  of  the  inequitable  divisions 
of  cost  which  have  placed  a  disproportionate 
burden  on  the  local  taxpayer.  Chairman 
CoFTEE  and  his  colleagues  deserve  the  warm 
appreciation  of  Washlngtonlans  for  the  fair- 
minded  attitude  displayed  throughout  the 
hearings  and  In  their  report  to  the  House. 

Under  Chairman  Correi  there  is  thus 
promised  a  contlntted  Improvement  in  rela- 
tions between  Congress  and  the  local  com- 
munity which  holds  much  promise  for  Wash- 
ington. Not  many  years  ago  the  District 
suffered  under  a  committee  dominated  by  a 
chairman  who  sought  to  make  his  continued 
Hostility  to  the  District  a  political  platform 
back  home.  The  voters  removed  him,  as  they 
have  others  before  him.  Under  the  chair- 
manship of  Representative  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
and  now  of  Mr.  Coftee,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  Appropriations  has  be- 
come a  constructive  force  In  development 
of  the  Capital. 

The  bin  Jiist  reported  shows  the  abnormal 
effects  on  local  finances  of  the  war,  which  has 
reduced  availability  of  personnel  and  has  cut 
construction  to  a  minimum.  The  silver  lin- 
ing to  that  cloud  haa  been  the  opportunity 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  Indebtedneaa,  and 
to  Mtrmark  unexpendable  revenues  for  post- 
war public  works.  But  of  even  more  fun< 
damental  importance  to  the  District  hai 
been  the  aubcommlttee's  recognition  of  ludi 
unfair  conditions  as  the  malntensnce  of  a 
National  Zoo  at  local  expense;  the  creation 
with  local  revenues  of  national  parks  within 
the  District  and  under  Federal  control:  the 
development  of  a  water  system  by  the  local 
Uxpayer  controlled  In  part  by  the  Army  and 
from  which  the  National  Oovernment  re- 
ceives returns,  in  the  form  of  free  water,  far 
In  excess  of  Its  own  Investment.  As  Mr. 
CorrxE  says,  the  people  of  the  District  would 
be  far  better  off  If  they  had  their  own  water 
system. 

Although  the  District  has  suffered  In  the 
past  by  legislative  riders  on  appropriation 
bills,  creating  many  of  the  very  Inequities 
to  which  the  subcommittee  points  In  its  re- 
port, the  remedy  evidently  must  lie  in  new 
legislation,  divorced  from  the  appropriation 
bill.  That,  at  least.  Is  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Coitee,  who  suggests  to  the 
Commissioners  the  preparation  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  eoo,  the  parks,  and  other  mat- 
ters. With  the  Influential  support  thus  giv- 
en by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
they  no  doubt  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  recommendations. 


The  War  ConfrcM,  1943-44 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  Z3.  1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are  about  to  take  a  recess  in  the  closing 
year  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  I 
deem  it  appropriate  to  note  the  progress 
of  our  work  to  date,  as  a  branch  of  the 
*  Congress  and  as  individual  Representa- 


tives. It  Is  for  us  now  to  give  an  account 
of  our  stewardship  for  even  as  we  are, 
by  virtue  of  a  2-year  term  of  oflBce,  nearer 
to  the  people,  we  are  all  the  more  bound 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  responsive, 
responsible,  and  reliable  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  electorate  who  will  shortly  sit 
in  judgment  upon  us  all.  Rarely  has  so 
great  a  task  fallen  to  any  Congress.  War 
is  the  great  test  of  democratic  institu- 
tions for  power  must  be  centralized  to 
secure  the  common  defense  and  a  cen- 
tralization of  power  is  ordinarily  incom- 
patible with  democracy.  We  did  not 
completely  measure  up  to  the  test  in 
World  War  No.  1,  for  while  we  won  the 
war  we  lost  the  peace  and  permitted  to 
be  planted  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  work  of  the 
Nation  and  the  great  work  of  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress  has  been  that  de- 
voted to  winning  the  war.  It  meant  a 
great  task  of  mobilization.  We  mobi- 
lized our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air 
Forces.  We  mobilized  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  farms,  forests,  fisheries, 
and  mines,  our  merchant  ships  and  our 
highways,  our  accumulated  wealth,  and 
our  current  Income.  We  imposed  re- 
straints on  our  citizens  In  every  field 
which  in  peacetlnae  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  fields  of  liberty.  We  regu- 
lated the  supply  and  price  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  the  things  of  the  home,  the 
shop,  the  farm,  and  the  mine.  With  all 
of  this,  we  carried  on  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  government  and  we  created  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  see  that  every 
citizen  contributed  his  fair  share  to  the 
common  effort  and  no  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  duty  that  fell  on  the 
National  Government  and  its  legislative 
branch  was  not  one  that  could  be  abdi- 
cated or  Imposed  on  the  people  as  a 
whole  or  on  the  several  States,  nor  could 
they  justly  expect  to  exercise  It.  It  was 
a  duty  that  called  for  centralized  power 
through  centralized  authority.  It  called 
for  Nation-wide  action  planned  by  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  enforced  by  an  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  say  that  in 
providing  for  the  administration  of  war- 
time regulations  and  restraints  we  have 
satisfied  all  the  people  all  the  time,  but 
we  have  given  as  much  satisfaction  as 
the  nature  of  the  emergency  would  per- 
mit. No  one  has  escaped.  No  one  has 
been  granted  a  preferred  right.  No  bet- 
ter plan  has  been  suggested.  The  peo- 
ple realize,  like  the  soldier,  that  an  un- 
comfortable fox  hole  is  better  than  no 
fox  hole  at  all.  Today  we  are  spending 
about  $8,000,000,000  per  month  for  all 
purposes.  We  have  more  than  doubled 
production  of  crops  and  production  of 
goods.  We  are  maintaining  two  exist- 
ences, a  wartime  existence  and  a  peace- 
time existence,  where  before  we  had  only 
one.  We  are  running  In  high  gear.  We 
have  had  to  find  administrators,  staff 
them,  survey  the  territory  and  the  prob- 
lems, proclaim  the  regulations  and  en-^ 
force  them  through  the  agency  of  ordi- 
nary human  beings.  We  had  to  act 
without  experience,  and  through  trial 
and  error  learn  from  experience. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  has  to 
date  appropriated  nearly  $182,000,009,- 
OCO.  collecting   this  sum  equally  from 
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and  the  sale  of  bonds.    One 

and  fourteen  bllllona  were  ap- 

I>rQpriated  In  the  first  session  and  sixty- 
seven  billions  in  the  second  session. 
Forty  billions  In  appropriations  were 
•ItO  carried  over  from  the  first  year.  The 
•etaal  expenditures,  excluding  contract 
allotments,  were  in  the  neirhborhood  of 
$96,000,000,000  per  year  of  which  ninety 
billions  or  95  percent  were  for  war  pur- 
poses entirely,  although  considerably 
more  Indirectly  aided  the  war  effort. 
The  bonded  debt  Is  now  two  hundred  bil- 
lions. The  tax  burden,  while  heavy,  was 
lightened  by  bond  sales  and  Justly  so, 
for  the  succeeding  generations  will  owe  a 
debt  to  liberty  no  less  than  the  present 
generation.  •  We  have  simplified  tax  re- 
turns and  we  by-passed  one  tax  year  of 
tbe  Income  tax  by  collecting  one-fourth 
mofe  for  1944  to  put  the  taxpayer  on  a 
current  basis  rather  than  in  arrears. 
This  exemption  of  three- fourths  of  the 
1943  Income  tax  was,  unfortunately,  of 
more  benefit  to  those  in  the  higher 
brackets  of  Income  during  the  war  years 
than  to  those  in  the  middle  and  lower 
brackets. 

Due  to  the  Inalstance  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  social  ptogress  and  gains  of 
the  last  decade  have  not  been  sacrificed 
or  impaired.  Tbc  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  the  Fair  I-abor  Standards  Act. 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  various 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers 
and  for  borrowers  have  been  maintained 
as  a  part  of  the  liberty  we  are  fighting  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  Congress 
would  have  failed  were  it  not  for  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  in  the  war  ef- 
fort. The  contribution  of  labor  has  been 
magnificent  on  the  part  of  both  men  and 
women  in  wartime  Industries.  No 
amount  of  capital  Investment,  no  wealth 
of  natural  resources  or  materials,  no  plan 
of  war  could  have  succeeded  without  the 
wholehearted  devotion,  industry,  and  pa- 
triotism of  our  men  and  women  who 
turned  the  raw  materials  Into  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  splendid  record  of 
Indtistry  could  not  have  been  made  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  labor.  Under  a 
voluntary  pledge  against  wartime  strikes, 
work  has  continued  at  99.8  percent  effi- 
ciency, a  record  unequalled  anywhere  in 
the  present-day  world.  We  are  winning 
tbe  war  with  our  hands  and  our  hearts 
ratber  than  with  oxu-  minds  and  our 
money. 

The  soldier-vote  bill.  Mr.  Speaker. 
does  not  offer  complete  satisfaction  to 
anyone  and  I  do  not  think  it  represents 
that  recognition  for  the  servicemen  that 
they  could  Justly  expect.  Unfortunately 
some  feared  the  result  and  therefore  de- 
sired to  limit  the  vote,  while  others  re- 
sisted Federal  authority  to  prescribe  vot- 
ing qualifications  in  their  States  because 
they  considered  It  inimical  to  their  tra- 
ditions involving  racial  barriers.  The 
provisions  of  the  Worley  bill  in  the  House 
and  of  the  Oreen-Lucas  bill  in  the  Senate 
were  better,  but  they  were  sacrificed 
rather  than  expose  all  legislation  to  de- 
feat. 

Among  the  many  measures  enacted  by 
this  Congress  for  the  current  and  post- 
war relief  and  benefit  of  tbe  veterans 
and  servicemen,  their  dependents,  and 


kin.  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  stands  out 
as  a  monument  to  t  le  studious  labor 
and  humanity  of  the  o  Lembers.  It  is  not 
alone  a  strong  influen  :e  upon  morale  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  is  a  material  and 
effective  factor  makiig  for  a  healthy 
postwar  recovery  in  U  is  coimtry  and  an 
Insiuttnce  against  def  ation  and  the  ef- 
fects of  unemployment. 

The  strong  stand  o  the  President  In 
vetoing  the  bill  desigi  ed  to  outlaw  sub- 
sidies in  aid  of  price  control,  and  the 
wise  action  of  the  Con  ress  in  continuing 
the  Price  Control  and  E*rice  Stabilization 
Acts  without  banning  subsidies,  has  re- 
sulted in  protecting  his  coimtry  from 
an  era  of  infiation  tl:  at  would  have — if 
the  history  of  the  last  ^  j&x  Is  considered — 
Increased  the  cost  of  he  present  war  to 
date  by  $65,000.000.1 00  and  perhaps 
discouraged  our  prod  active  capacity  to 
a  comparable  extent  Great  pressulte 
was  brought  to  bear  ta  throw  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  in  wartime  into  the 
grip  of  the  law  of  su  jply  and  demand. 
This  was  done  in  spit  i  of  the  fact  that 
a  continually  increasii  ig  supply  of  cheap 
money  bearing  on  i  continually  de- 
creasing supply  of  goods  available  for 
civilian  and  war  piur^ses,  would  defeat 
the  operation  of  any  n  ormal  relation  be- 
tween a  fixed  supply  of  money  and  a 
fiexible  supply  of  gocds.  The  proposal 
invited  nothing  less  t  lan  infiation  con- 
stantly spiraling  upwird  and  thinning 
out  real  wages  to  be  f  )nowed  by  a  post- 
war deflation  even  wil  hout  precedent  in 
the  disastrous  years  fo  lowing  World  War 
No.  1.  The  fight  agiinst  inflation  by 
keeping  price  control  affected  130,000,000 
persons.  35.000,000  1  unilies.  3,000.000 
business  establisiimen  :s,  and  14,000,000 
rental  quarters.  It  in^  olved  the  fixing  of 
8,000,000  prices  and  tie  holding  of  war- 
time price  increases  ii  the  cost  of  living 
to  26  percent  whereas  n  the  first  year  of 
World  War  No.  1  thi!  increase  was  28 
percent,  in  1919  it  w£S  72  percent,  and 
in  1920  it  was  108  per  :ent  over  the  1914 
base.  With  Oovemm  ;nt  war  purchases 
amoimting  to  55  perce  it  of  total  produc- 
tion a  subsidy  of  $450,  )00,000  would  pre- 
vent a  rise  in  prices  o '.  three  and  a  half 
billions,  thus  giving  r  ;lief  to  consimier, 
taxpayer,  and  producer  at  the  rate  of 
relief  of  $8  for  every  $1  distributed  in 
subsidies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  price  wjntrol  with  free- 
dom from  inflation  at  a  time  surplus  in- 
come can  be  channele  i  into  the  pools  of 
taxation  and  bond  inv  ^stment  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  blessing  o  all  snatched  from 
,the  war  by  a  wise  Coigress  inspired  by 
'a  courageous  Preside  it.  It  is  a  strong 
base  on  which  to  bui  d  a  firm  post-war 
economy  which  xnldht  otherwise  be 
wrecked  on  the  rockslof  Infiation. 

Much  remains  to  beldone.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  the  war  emergency  has  been  met 
and  the  domestic  economy  and  finance 
have  received  timely  attention.  We  still 
have  a  war  and  a  pe4ce  to  win  and  we 
must  in  good  time  presare  for  the  transi- 
tion. We  may  look  f<  rward  to  the  time 
when  the  great  power  i  drained  from  the 
people  and  the  Stats  are  restored  to 
their  proper  peacetim ;  owners,  but  even 
as  mobilization  has  bejen  a  Federal  prob- 
lem, decentralization 


must  be  a  Federal 


task.   The  States  canj  lot  demobilise,  nor 


can  the  people.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  Uquidate  the  war,  the  war 
contracts,  the  war  supplies,  the  war  in- 
dustries, and  the  war  obligations.  Cer- 
tainly the  States  cannot  do  these  things, 
but  they  can  prepaid  to  restmie  local 
government  and  to  put  into  effect  plans 
to  prevent  imemployment  and  plans  for 
deferred  construction,  improvements, 
and  services  held  in  abeyance  for  the  day 
of  victory.  The  NaGon  has  responded 
to  the  war  emergency:  Congress  as  the 
legislative  branch  has  passed  good  laws 
and  avoided,  on  the  whole,  detrimental 
enactments.  I  am  proud  of  the  history 
made  here,  all  of  which  I  saw.  much  of 
which  I  was,  and  I  welcome  the  Judg- 
ment of  our  fellow  citizens,  which  it  is 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  give  at  the 
coming  election.  The  duty  to  serve  rests 
uponusalL  Let  us  hope  we  may  measure 
up  to  the  performance  of  our  gallant 
sons  and  daughters  who  are  ready  to 
sacrifice — and  many  of  whom  have  al- 
ready sacrificed — ^life  itself  that  our  Na- 
tion may  live. 


ProEt  Coatrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  laCHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
exchange  of  letters  with  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, relative  to  a  statement  on 
profit  control  by  Dr.  Ivan  Wright,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Brooklyn  College, 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  of  June 
13.  Mr.  Bowles'  letter  and  my  reply 
follows: 

Omcx  or  Pucx  Administbaticn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  22.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Paul  W.  Shattb, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAB  Mb.  SRAm:  I  have  read  with  some 
interest  the  statement  which  you  Inserted 
in  the  CoNOBzasioNAL  Record  on  June  13. 
This  was  a  Etatement  which  you  reported  had 
been  prepared  by  Dr.  Ivan  Wright,  professor 
of  economics  at  Brooklyn  College.  It  related 
to  the  subject  of  profit  control  and  I  should 
like  to  comment  upon  the  varloxu  points 
made  in  that  statement. 

I  havt  no  quarrel  with  Dr.  Wright's  thesis 
that  profit  control  wotild  get  down  to  the 
very  mainspring  of  our  economy.  I  disagree, 
however,  with  his  allegation  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  undertaken  to  reg- 
ulate profits  per  se. 

Dr.  Wright  makes  much  of  the  fact  that, 
when  profits  are  taken  away  from  the  busi- 
nessman, his  Incentive  to  pro<rtic«  has  also 
been  taken  away.  My  experience  as  a  busi- 
nessman would  offer  no  contradictions  to 
this  statement.  However,  It  seems  to  me  that 
Dr.  Wright  has  lost  sight  of  the  realities  of 
the  current  situation  and  has  not  adapted 
his  theory  to  the  current  picture.  He  seems 
to  be  arguing  that  higher  profits  should  be 
encouraged  so  that  production  will  also  in- 
crease. What  he  falls  to  see  Is  that  we,  as  a 
Nation,  are  and  have  for  some  months,  been 
producing  at  our  mailmum   capacity.    We 
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are  using  our  plants,  equipment,  manpower, 
and  land  resources  to  the  maximum.  I  fall 
to  see  how  it  would  be  po»ible  to  use  them 
more  Intensively.  Further  profits  would 
certainly  not  create  a  greater  labor  fcice 
than  that  now  being  employed.  Almost 
every  report  which  cites  difficulties  in  reach- 
ing production  goals,  attributes  the  respon- 
sibility to  a  lack  of  manp<iwer.  Adding  sev- 
eral times  to  current  profli«  could  not  create 
any  greater  labor  force,  would  not  yield  any 
greater  amount  of  production.  All  that  It 
can  do  Is  divert  prodtlctloii  from  one  field  to 
another  and  only  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
Congress  In  its  wisdom  early  recognized  the 
fact  that  prices  could  not  be  used  to  control 
the  direction  of  production  during  a  war 
period.  Through  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
It  provided  for  the' establishment  of  produc- 
tion agencies  such  as  the  W  P.  B.  which  could 
directly  allocate  materials  Into  lines  of  pro- 
duction which  we  wished  to  encourage.  The 
role  of  price  In  this  connection  would  be  to 
see  that  price  impediments  do  not  upset  the 
allocations  and  productioii  schedules  of  the 
production  agencies. 

I  can  Illustrate  this  poln";  perhaps  by  citing 
a  recent  order  which  this  Office  issued  pro- 
viding for  a  7'^ -percent  Increase  in  the  ceil- 
ing prices  on  chemical  vood-pulp  mimeo- 
graph paper.  Here  the  War  Production 
Board,  recognizing  the  critical  supply  situa- 
tion In  the  case  of  pulp  for  paper,  determined 
that  a  lighter  weight  of  chemical  mimeo- 
graph paper  shouldJje  prcnluced.  This  would 
require  the  use  ^  smaller  quantities  of  pulp 
and  would  produce  the  same  number  of 
sheets  of  paper.  However,  the  production  of 
lighter  weight  paper  Involved  added  costs 
not  experienced  by  the  manufacture.'  In  pro- 
ducing the  former  heavier  weight.  This 
Office  coordinated  Its  price  program  with  the 
production  program  of  W.  P.  B.  As  a  result, 
users  of  mimeograph  paper  will  have  the 
same  number  of  sheets,  there  will  be  a  con- 
servation of  pulp,  and  coiuiequently,  a  more 
efficient  use  of  our  resources.  Thus  we  have 
taken  action  to  assure  thai  price  will  not  be 
an  impediment  to  production. 

Dr.  Wright's  statement  would  seem  to  Im- 
ply that  O.  P.  A.  controls  have  restricted 
profits  and  have  hampered  production.  The 
facts  are  these:  Indxutrial  and  agricultural 
production  figures  are  at  all-time  highs.  In- 
dustrial aai  agricultural  1  icome  and  profit 
figures  are  also  at  all-time  peaks.  If.  as  Dr. 
Wright  charges,  O.  P.  A.  hi  s  sought  to  con- 
trol proflU  and  has  thereby  hindered  pro- 
duction, then  certainly  we  have  realized  a 
very  major  failure  to  attfin  our  purpose; 
If  that  were  our  purpose.  Either  we  are 
wholly  incompetent  as  regu  ators  of  profit  or 
we  have  no  such  intentloi  and  have  not 
sought  to  accomplish  this  pv  rpose.  We  have, 
however,  sought  to  maintain  stable  prices 
and  It  Is  the  stabilization  of  prices  rather 
than  the  control  of  profits  \/hlch  Is  our  pur- 
pose. The  record  speaks  for  Itself.  Prices 
have  been  stabilized;  profit*  are  up  and  pro- 
duction is  up. 

Dr.  WrlgMt  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
buslnessmMi,  both  large  and  small,  who  pro- 
vide the  knowledge  and  the  capital  for  enter- 
prise, must  be  able  to  see  and  plan  ahead. 
Here,  I  am  in  complete  agieement  with  Dr. 
Wright.  I  -feel  that  no  cne  thing  m-kes 
business  planning  so  difflci.lt  as  a  complete 
Inability  ta  estimate  what  prices  will  be  In 
the  near  and  somewhat  dii^tant  future.  So 
long  as  prices  are  stable,  business  plans  can 
be  carefully  made  and  s<iundly  executed: 
when  they  are  fluctuating  vildly,  as  they  did 
during  the  last  war.  business  planning  be- 
comes almost  pure  guesswork  and  production 
Is  hurt.  This  Is  amply  borne  out  by  our  ex- 
perience m  the  last  war  when  prices  fluctu- 
ated wildly  and,  during  the  period  from  1914 
to  1918.  went  up  almost  80  percent  in  the  case 
of  Industrial  prices.  Thin  80-percent  in- 
crease in  Industrial  prices  was  accompanied 


by  a  25-percent  Increase  In  industrial  pro- 
duction. During  the  comparable  period  in 
this  war.  from  1939  through  1943,  prices  of 
Industrial  goods  rose  only  22  percent  but 
production  increased  131  percent,  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  World  War  No.  1  experience 
when  prices  rose  more  rapidly  than  produc- 
tion did.  It  is  Interesting  In  this  connec- 
tion to  note  that  In  the  last  year  of  World 
War  No.  1  when  prlcts  were  fluctuating 
wildly.  Industrial  production  actually  de- 
clined over  the  previous  year.  This.  I  think, 
answers  the  point  that  no  one  thing  con- 
tributes so  much  to  sound  business  planning 
as  a  stable  price  structure. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 
Administrator. 

House  or  REPRSSENTATrvES, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Price  AdminiS' 
tration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowles:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  22  in  which  you  commented  upon  the 
statement  by  Dr.  Ivan  Wright,  professor  of 
economics  at  Brooklyn  College,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pl-oflt  control,  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  13. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  you  do  not  quarrel 
with  Dr.  Wright's  thesis  that  profit  control 
affects  "the  very  mainspring  of  our  economy." 
It  was  that  thought,  as  well  as  Dr.  Wright's 
forthright  clear  and  yet  simple  exposition  of 
this  key  problem  of  the  reconversion  and 
post-war  periOGs,  that  led  me  to  give  wider 
currency  to  his  statement  through  the 
Record. 

I  am  also  happy  to  learn  that  your  experi- 
ence as  a  businessman  offered  no  contradic- 
tions to  Dr.  Wright's  statement  that,  when 
profits  are  taken  away,  a  businessman's 
incentive  to  produce  has  also  been  taken 
away.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  you 
have  misread  Dr.  Wright's  statement  if  you 
got  out  of  it  the  view  that  Dr.  Wright  has 
any  quarrel  with  price  control  and  a  stable 
price  structure.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  read 
the  statement,  he  Is  quite  complimentary  of 
the  sensible  manner  In  which  price  control 
In  general  has  been  conducted  during  the 
war  period.  He  only  asks  that  the  same 
sensible  policy  which  governed  the  highly 
successful  conversion  from  peace  to  war  pro- 
duction be  applied  in  the  reconversion  back 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  Since  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  reconversion  pricing,  what 
you  say  about  present  capacity  production 
for  war  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  argu- 
ment at  all. 

I  have  found  nothing  at  all  In  his  state- 
ment to  indicate  that  he  wants  higher  profits 
to  bring  about  increases  In  production  at  this 
time.  All  he  asks  is  that  the  O.  P.  A.  refrain 
from  issuing  directives  and  orders  which  pre- 
vent producers  from  making  a  reasonable 
profit,  or  any  profit,  on  civilian  goods  during 
reconversion.  In  this  connection,  he  refers 
specifically  to  your  MPR  188  as  an  example 
of  an  order  regulating  profits  per  se,  as  you 
put  It.  I  see  nothing  in  your  letter  specifi- 
cally replying  to  his  assertion  that  this  order 
eliminates  profits,  and  that  similar  directives 
of  this  kind  would  prevent  orderly  recon- 
version. 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  letter  In  no  way 
answers  Dr.  Wright's  charge  that  MPR  188 
and  the  so-called  Vinson  directive  tend  to 
eliminate  the  profit  motive,  and  therefore 
win  hamper  reconversion.  Since  you  agree 
with  Dr.  Wright,  as  I  did,  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple that  profit  control  gets  down  to  the  very 
mainspring  of  our  economy,  I  do  not  see  why 
you  do  not  also  feel  the  way  he  does  about 
specific  orders  that  provide  for  no  profit  to 
producers  of  particular  products. 

Thank  you  for  having  written  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paxtl  Shatcb. 


Army  Shoes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  following  the  speech  of  Cal- 
vin D.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  in  which  he 
stated  army  shoes  were  being  ground 
up  for  fertilizer,  I  called  upon  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces  for  a  report. 

Under  date  of  June  17  he  wrote  me 
explaining  in  part  the  disposition  of 
army  shoes  unfit  for  use.  He  promised 
me  at  the  time  that  they  would  make  a 
further  investigation. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  I 
now  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
letter  from  Lt.  Oen.  Brehon  Somervell 
which  follows:  jj 

WaI  DsPArrMarr. 
Armt  Skxvice  Forces, 
Washington, H.  C,  Jsily  6,  1944. 
Hon.  John  J.  CocHaAM^   .. 
House  of  RepresemMatives, 

WoMkingtoni  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cochran  :  Supplementing  my  let- 
ter of  June  7,  1944,  I  am  writing  to  Inform 
you  of  the  results  of  an  Invesilcittion  of  the 
reported  sale  of  "good,  newly  repaired  Army 
shoes"  to  Smith-Rowland  Co.,  of  Granite 
City.  111.,  for  conversion  to  fertilizer. 

Investigation  falls  to  confirm  this  allega- 
tion. Tbe  shoes,  classified  as  unsuitable  for 
rebuilding  for  Army  use,  were  bought  and 
paid  for  by  used  shoe  dealers.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  dealers  determined  that  the  shoes 
were  not  worth  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  lots  were  then  shipped,  collect,  by  the 
purchaser's  agent,  to  Smith-Rowland  Co. 
The  specific  details  of  the  transaction  are  set 
out  more  fully  below. 

The  Granite  City,  111.,  plant  of  Smith-Row- 
land Co.  purchased,  in  all.  five  carloads  of 
Army  shoes,  four  In  tlie  fall  of  1943  and  on* 
In  June  of  1944.  An  examination  of  the  bills 
of  lading  shows  that  the  shipper  was  Boy 
Jameson,  of  Hannibal,  Mo. 

The  four  carloads  shipped  in  1943  were 
part  of  a  quantity  of  4.002.515  pounds  of  sal- 
vage shoes,  unfit  for  further  Army  use,  pur- 
chased by  the  Army  Salvage  Co..  of  Chicago, 
Ul.,  during  the  period  from  March  B,  1943, 
to  May  8,  1944.  These  carloads  were  inspect- 
ed at  Hannibal  by  the  principal  owner  and 
manager  of  the  Army  Salvage  Co..  who  ar- 
ranged to  dump  the  shoes,  because  the  lot« 
were  so  poor  that  they  did  not  Justify  pay- 
ment of  the  freight  from  Hannibal  to  Chi- 
cago. The  shoes  were  then  shipped,  freight 
collect,  to  Smith-Rowland  Co.  The  Army 
Salvage  Co.  paid  for  the  shoes  and  also  paid 
Jameson  the  loading  charge. 

Some  indication  of  the  condition  of  these 
shoes  can  be  gained  from  the  estimate  of 
the  Army  Salvage  Co.,  that  of  a  lot  of  sal- 
vage shoes  accepted  by  the  company,  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  are  repaired.  40  percent 
■old  to  shoemakers  and  cobbler  shops  "as  Is." 
and  the  remaining  60  percent  burned.  Tha 
general  manager  of  the  colhpany  stated  that 
shoes  In  wearable  condition  occasionally  wera 
included,  but  It  was  hard  to  locate  a  pair,  and 
the  total  of  such  shoes  probably  constituted 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  shoes 
handled. 

The  carload  shipped  to  Smith -Rowland  on 
June  6,  1944.  purchased  by  the  Houamaa 
Shoe  Co..  was  inspected  at  Hannibal  by  Mr. 
Housman.   Mr.  Housman  found  tlie  Bhoes  "so 
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badly  rotted"  tbst  b«  ooold  not  use  them. 
Thle  w«j  confirmed  by  an  Inspection  cf  the 
car  while  It  was  stlU  on  a  railroad  sldtng 
and  before  its  release  to  flmttta-Bowland  Co. 
The  shoes  were  a  very  poor  lot  from  over- 
•eas — moldy,  hard,  torn,  brittle,  manifestly 
noEJvpalrable.  Houmuin  Oboe  Oo..  like  the 
Anny  flalmge  Ck>.,  arranged  to  dump  the 
atinw  tB  Hannibal.  Mr  Housman  stated  that 
be  featf  never  recelTed  shoes  that  were  newly 
re  ■aired. 

In  explanation  of  the  statement  that  "a 
lot  of  people  who  can  /et  them  are  wearing 
discarded  Army  shoes."  It  was  learned  that 
at  the  time  the  first  shipments  were  received, 
Ith-Rowland  Co  allowed  each  of  Its  em- 
rs  to  take  a  pair  of  shoes.  If  a  pair  could 
be  found.  The  shoes  were  In  a  loose  pile 
in  the  yard  of  Smlth-Rowumd  Co. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  June  7.  1944.  the 
utilisation  of  Amy  salvage  shoes  for  relief 
purjKMee  has  been  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  several  months. 
ezp;rlmental  quantities  have  been  shipped 
to  approximately  30  State  prisons  and  shoe 
factcrles,  which  have  »>e*n  conducting  ex- 
perimenta  for  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

Procurement  Division,  Treasury  Depart- 
aaaiib.  has  advised  this  headquanere  that  a 
reqiuet  for  two  to  three  carloads  per  week 
of  such  shoes  for  relief  purposes  is  being 
acted  upon  by  that  agency  and  that  an  addi- 
tional two  to  three  carloads  per  week  will  be 
requested  In  from  60  ^  00  days.  This  Is  in 
addition  to  the  shoe*  already  turned  over  tc 
that  agency  for  rebuilding. 
Sincerely  youre. 

Bbshoh  Somssvxll. 
tMuttmant  Otneral,  Commanding. 


TUius  Htwy  Call«« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  KTW  TOCX 
III  THB  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSENTATIVS3 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  be- 
comes my  sad  duty  to  record  a  personal 
word  to  the  Members  of  this  House  upon 
the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
that  distinguished  and  lovable  statesman 
who  came  to  Congress  from  Brooklyn  in 
the  State  of  New  York  and  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  upbuilding  and  per- 
petuation of  American  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions— the  late  illustrious  gentleman 
who  preceded  me  as  Representative  in 
Coacress  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
Ofatrlet.  Hon.  Tbomas  H.  Cttllcn. 

The  death  of  my  dear  friend  Thojc^s 
R.  CULIDT  has  been  a  great  loss  to  this 
Boose,  to  his  party,  and  to  the  people  of 
his  congressional  district.  He  was  coura- 
geous, honorable,  and  one  of  the  out- 
standing men  of  his  State,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  legislative  life  was  marked 
Ihiwighoat  bjr  his  deep  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  aense  of  responsibility  of  the 
trost  that  was  his.  He  possessed  in  a 
■QperlatlTe  degree  those  elements  of  hu- 
man S3rmpathy  and  kindness  which  made 
lifelong  friends  of  all  who  knew  him.  Of 
him  it  can  be  truly  said  that  if  everyone 
indebted  to  him  for  a  kindly  act  should 
drop  a  flower  on  hia  bier  he  would  slum- 
kv  beneath  a  mynad  of  floweriL 

Tbomas  H.  Cvuxm  was  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  etrULlnf  and  at  the  mom 


time  one  of  the  most 


ovable  and  loyal 


characters  in  the  publl ;  life  of  our  time. 
He  was  ever  coiu^eou:  and  charitable, 
and  at  once  an  exampl  ^  and  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  enJoye<  the  privilege  of 
his  acquaintance  and  fi  iendship.  He  re- 
sorted to  no  showy  exp  Hlients  to  attract 
the  crowd  and  attain  ransient  distinc- 
tion. His  life  was  simp  e,  his  aims  mod- 
est. He  sought  only  to  be  kind  and  to  be 
Just;  and  he  loved  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  aflectionatel  k'  known  as  Tom 
CULLEN  by  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  by  his  intinate  friends.  He 
was  ever  ready  and  wi  ling  to  extend  to 
others  the  fruits  of  his  nany  years  of  ex- 
perience, matured  Judi  ment.  and  prac- 
tical wisdom.  He  wat  steadfast  in  his 
lojralty  to  his  legislativ  ;  duties,  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  hast  of  frie  ids.  His  gracious 
nature  and  warmth  ol  greeting  will  al- 
ways t>e  missed  and  wi  I  long  be  remem- 
bered. Gifted  with  i  keen  sense  of 
humor,  he  had  few  e[uais  as  a  social 
companion.  Many  a  hippy  social  gath- 
ering was  enlivened  w  th  his  folk  songs 
and  old  Irish  ballads. 

For  practically  hal  a  century  Mr. 
CvzLKM  was  the  able  egislative  repre- 
sentative of  his  neigh  )ors  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  in  Albany  and  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  lere  in  Washing- 
ton. In  his  long  and  illustrious  career 
he  lacked  but  a  few  da  its  of  fulfilling  25 
years  of  faithful  servl  e  in  this  House, 
representing  the  peop  e  of  the  district 
in  which  he  was  born.  Ele  was  a  product 
of  Brooklyn,  and  that  jreat  borough  of 
the  world's  largest  city  can  be  as  proud 
of  him  as  he  was  of  it. 

It  can  truthfully  b ;  said  that  Mr. 
CxjLLXM  was  a  casualty  of  this  war.  For 
some  time  previous  to  li  is  passing  he  was 
a  very  sick  man.  and  despite  the  en- 
treaties of  his  loved  )ne8  and  of  his 
collepgues  In  the  Houi  e.  he  refused  to 
relinquish  his  duties  un  bil  his  health  was 
such  that  it  was  phjrsici  Ily  impossible  for 
him  to  continue.  Just  i  few  weeks  prior 
to  his  death  he  atter  ded  a  series  of 
grueling  committee  i  leetings  as  the 
ranking  majority  meir  oer  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  li  eans  and  as  one 
of  the  conferees  in  cc^  nection  with  the 
recent  revenue  bill.  It  seemed  incredi- 
ble that  he  could  carry  )n  such  a  difficult 
task,  but  he  had  the  d 'termination  and 
courage  to  complete  his  last  great  assign- 
ment. 

I  shall  ever  recall  his  many  kindnesses 
during  all  the  years  \'e  lived  as  next- 
door  neighbors  in  Brcaklyn.  My  chil- 
dren should  never  f org  ?t  the  kindly  and 
generous  Congressma  i  Cuilei*.  His 
passing  on  March  1.  1  (44.  left  me  with 
a  deep  personal  feelin(  of  having  lost  a 
sincere  and  true  counse  or  and  friend. 

To  his  wife,  who  wa  i  always  his  con- 
stant companion,  and  t)  his  good  family, 
I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy;  to  his 
constituency  I  recall  th  &t  God  has  taken 
imto  Himself  an  able  lepresentative,  a 
devoted  friend,  a  ma  i  amongst  men. 
The  memory  of  his  fa  th.  his  loyalty  to 
the  things  in  which  ^e  believed,  shall 
abide  with  us  forever. 

None  knew  him  but  to  loie  him. 

Nor  named  him  but  to  pn  Hm. 

May  tM  («A  in  deserved  and  eternal  peace. 


ActioB  on  Railroad  Retirement  Le{;isUtion 
Should  Be  Hastened 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  rBmrsTLVUna 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
thousands  of  retired  railroad  men  in  the 
country  who  for  years  have  been  looking 
forward  to  congressional  action  to  liber- 
alize the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Some 
liberalizing  changes  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  fev  years  and  in  every  in- 
stance I  was  happy  to  support  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  changes 
that  should  be  made — and  made  quickly. 

Recently,  companion  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  Senate  deal- 
ing with  this  entire  subject  and  at  length. 
In  fact  they  each  contain  207  pages. 
Two  days'  hearings  were  held  on  the 
House  bill  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  then  came  the 
recess. 

It  is  admitted  by  everyone  concerned 
that  the  problem  Is  complicated  because 
it  involves  decisions  as  to  who  should 
benefit  by  the  liberalizing  features.  In 
other  words,  "who  should  get  what?" 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  bill  is  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  Congress  should 
be  on  the  job  during  August,  so  that  the 
committees  will  be  able  to  work  on  this 
problem  and  re]X)rt  out  some  adequate 
proposal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  en- 
acted this  year  by  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  We  have  waited  long  enough. 
We  have  waited  much  too  longl 


ContribntioB  of  Vocational  Edncation  to 
the  Sncceu  of  the  War  Progri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  OARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOU1U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23. 1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  when  the  final  history  of  the  World 
War  is  written,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  significant  chapters  will  be  the 
chapter  on  the  contribution  of  vocational 
education  and  the  school  departments  of 
vocational  education  to  the  war  effort. 

For  the  last  couple  of  decades  we  have 
been  realizing  the  importance  of  training 
our  young  people  for  the  business  of  liv- 
ing and  have  been  slowly  developing  In 
our  secondary  schools  courses  In  voca- 
tional education  which  provided  practi- 
cal training  for  our  boys  and  girls  in  the 
vocations,  trades,  and  professions,  as 
well  as  the  classics  and  the  humanities, 
and  prepared  them  to  take  their  places 
in  the  world  as  representative  citi£7ns 
equipped  to  assume  the  work-a-^Uijr  re- 
tpoxi^jDlllUes  of  life. 
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No  recent  educational  development 
has  paid  higher  dividends  in  the  last 
three  critical  years.  One  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  that  fao^d  us  when  we 
entered  the  war — a  war  of  production — 
was  the  necessity  of  manning  our  war 
plants  and  factories  with  skilled  crafts- 
men. Our  reservoirs  of  skilled  workmen 
were  sadly  depleted  and  it  was  only 
through  the  mobilization  of  graduates 
from  high  school  course.';  in  vocational 
education  and  the  adaptation  of  the 
schools  themselves  to  the  iralning  of  men 
and  women  for  war  production  in  factory 
and  field,  that  we  have  achieved  the 
miracles  of  production  that  have  made 
victory  certain. 

In  none  of  the  vocational  courses  pro- 
vided in  the  average  school  has  this 
achievement  been  more  marked  than  in 
the  courses  In  vocational  agriculture. 
Charged  with  the  respon.sibility  of  feed- 
ing our  armies,  the  armies  of  our  allies; 
the  hugh  concentrations  of  workers  in 
the  industrial  centers  and  the  civilian 
population  of  two  continents,  the  Amerl- 
can  farmer  has  met  that  challenge  with 
success  and  efficiency  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  armies  of  trained  men  and 
women  turned  out  by  every  high  school  in 
the  land.  .  For  example.  I  am  Just  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  report  made  by  t;he  Department 
of  Vocational  Agriculture  of  the  St. 
Charles  Public  Schools  of  St.  Charles, 
Mo.  Prof.  J.  L.  Evans,  the  instructor, 
who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  course  for 
the  last  several  years,  says  of  the  work 
of  the  department: 

No  Other  agency  In  the  county  baa  carried 
out  80  extensive  a  program  of  agricultural 
education  during  the  past  year. 

Our  department  ha*  made  remarkable 
progress  In  our  fight  to  Increase  food  pro- 
duction by  aiding  farmers  In  machinery  re- 
pairs, canning  of  vegetables,  the  control  of 
livestock  diseases,  securing  adequate  feeds, 
etc. 

Our  department  gave  syutematlc  Instruc- 
tion to  classes  of  adult  farmers  during  the 
past  winter.  Ten  to  fifteen  meetings  were 
held  in  each  community  In  sessions  of  at 
least  2  hours  length.  With  the  exception  of 
Christmas  week  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights.  I  taught  adult  classes  2  to  3  hours 
ev«^  night  from  November  1  to  March  1. 

In  a  more  detailed  summary  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the 
department.  Professor  Evans  itemizes 
and  classifies  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment of  vocational  agriculture  of 
the  St.  Charles  Schools,  as  follows: 

1.  Conducted  a  course  In  milk  and  egg 
production  for  farmers  In  the  CotUevllle  area. 

2.  Conducted  a  course  In  farm  machinery 
repair  for  the  farmers  In  the  St.  Charles  area. 

3.  Conducted  a  course  In  diseases  of  live- 
stock for  the  farmers  In  the  OFailon  area. 

4.  Conducted  a  course  in  farm  machinery 
repair  for  the  farmers  In  the  St.  Peters  area. 

5.  Conducted  a  course  In  egg  production 
for  the  farmers  In  the  St.  Paul  area. 

6.  Conducted  a  course  In  egg  production 
for  the  farmers  in  the  Portage  area. 

7.  Conducted  a  course  In  agricultural  eco- 
nomics for  the  out-of-school  farm  youth  In 
the  St.  Charles  area. 

8.  Conducted  a  course  In  food  production, 
conservation,  anc^  preservation  for  the  people 
of  the  St.  Charles  area. 

9.  Conducted  a  canning  center  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  St.  Charles  area. 

10.  Trained  a  group  of  city  youth*  for 
farm  labor;  aided  In  placing  youths  In  pro- 
duction. 


11.  Tested  herds  for  Bang's  disease  and 
mastitis  for  farmers  In  the  county. 

12.  Tested  soils  for  calcium,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  potassium  needs  for  farmers  In 
the  cotmty. 

13.  Gave  demonstrations  on  proper  proce- 
dure in  castrating,  worming,  and  vaccinat- 
ing hogs  before  farm  groups  In  county. 

14.  Gave  demonstrations  In  the  Harvester 
community  on  the  proper  procedure  In  dock- 
ing and  castrating  lambs. 

15.  Gave  demonstrations  on  proper  pro- 
cedure In  removing  retained  placentas  for 
farmers  In  the  county. 

16.  Gave  many  demonstrations  on  proper 
methods  of  culling  and  worming  poultry  for 
farmers  in  the  county. 

17.  Tested  whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and 
cream  for  butterfat  as  a  service  to  dairymen 
In  this  area. 

18.  Gave  many  demonstrations  on  proper 
procedure  In  operating  on  hogs  with  hernia 
as  a  free  service  to  farmers  In  this  area. 

19.  Gave  many  demonstrations  on  pruning 
grapes  and  fruit  trees  for  area  farmers. 

20.  Drew  plans  for  farm  buildings  and 
equipment  for  area  farmers. 

21.  Gave  many  demonstrations  on  proper 
procedure  In  castrating  and  dehorning  cattle 
for  farmers  In  area. 

22.  Worked  out  economical,  balanced  ra- 
tions for  livestock  and  poultry  for  county 
farmers. 

23.  Treated  seed  for  various  dlaeaaes  for 
farmers  In  this  area. 

24.  Constructed  a  large  number  of  labor- 
saving  devices  for  farmers  In  the  area. 

25.  Identified  noxious  weed*  and  seeds; 
diagnosed  animal  diseases;  diagnosed  plant 
diseases;  and  prepared  treatment*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  typical  of  the 
character  of  service  rendered  by  the 
26,000  high  schools  of  the  Nation.  The 
vocational  schools  of  both  the  city  and 
the  country  have  been  making  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  their  respective  com- 
munities and  to  the  war  program. 

But  their  service  is  Just  beginning. 
The  close  of  the  war  will  precipitate  In- 
creased and  diversified  needs  which  only 
the  schools  can  adequately  supply. 
There  will  be  new  conditions  requiring 
new  skills.  Training  to  meet  those 
needs  must  start  first  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Increased  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  their  vocational  departments 
and  increased  support  must  be  provided. 
It  is  not  too  early  for  school  boards, 
school  patrons,  and  local  businessmen 
who  have  so  much  at  stake  in  the  post- 
war period  to  begin  now  to  plan  for  the 
vocational  training  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  who  in  the  years  to 
come  are  to  make  this  Nation  the  out- 
standing nation  of  the  world  not  only  in 
production  but  in  commercial  and  spir- 
itual leadership. 


Veterans'  Rifkts  Under  the  G.  I.  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
veterans'  measure,  appropriately  called 
the  G.  t.  bUl  of  rlghU.  has  been  approved 
by  Congress.    General  Mtiifactlon  has 


been  expressed  by  the  people  because  It 
fulfills  a  general  desire  and  obligation. 
It  is  gratifying  to  the  American  people 
who  are  determined  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veterans  of  this  war  will  re- 
flect the  appreciation  of  the  Nation  and 
not  reflect  its  long  indifference  and  in« 
decision  as  was  the  case  after  the  First 
World  War.  It  is  especially  gratifying 
to  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  who  will  eventually  become  the 
veterans  of  this  war.  The  Congress  kept 
the  fundamental  interest  of  our  flghting 
men  in  mind,  and  their  interest  has  been 
safeguarded  in  the  post-war  readjust- 
ment. I  am  happy  that  the  word  can 
now  go  to  our  forces  throughout  the 
world  that  their  bill  of  rights  has  been 
enacted  into  law.  This  law  means  that 
when  our  boys  return  they  will  find  that 
the  provisions  of  this  act  provide  hos- 
pitalization, when  needed,  assistance  in 
finding  Jobs,  resumption  of  interrupted 
education,  granting  loans  to  give  them  a 
new  start  in  business,  buy  farms  or  build 
a  home,  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. These  are  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  but  by  no  means 
all  of  Its  provisions. 

This  Is  news  the  American  people  are 
proud  to  tell  to  tbeil:  sons,  brothers, 
husbands,  and  fathers,  It  is  the  pledge 
of  the  Nation  to  its  flgbting  forces  that 
their  country  not  only  supports  them 
now  but  is  ready  to  assume  its  obliga- 
tion when  they  return  to  civil  life. 

This  legislation,  together  with  the 
Mustering-Out  Pay  Act,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
returning  soldiers.  I  am  glad  that  I 
supported  both  measures. 


Benefits  for  Servicemen  in  So-Called  G.  I. 
Bill,  With  Refards  to  Edncation,  Gov- 
ernment Gaaranteed  Loam,  and  Un- 
employment Compensation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  28,  1943,  in  a  radio  ad- 
dress I*resident  Roosevelt  advised  the 
American  people  that  he  intended  rec- 
ommending to  the  Congress  the  passage 
of  legislation,  which  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing mustering -out  pay  to  the  men  serv- 
ing in  World  War  No.  2,  would  also  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  those  who  served 
in  this  war  to  secure  fui'ther  education  or 
trade  training  at  Government  expense. 
Also  to  provide  unemployment  compen- 
eatlon  for  the  returning  veterans  and  to 
enable  them  to  negotiate  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  homes,  farms,  and  to 
finance  business  undertakings  thrtnigh 
the  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
These  recommendations  were  according- 
ly made  by  the  President  and  in  respond  o 
thereto   Congress   enacted    approprlalo 
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lniiHiioii,  vMdi  mtM  •ifm»A  hf 
on  Jmui  M,  of  thU  fMr, 
I  ftm  •nxlou*  that  the  nujor 


willliiWli  of  thlf  l«ft«Uitlon  be  avftllable 
in  brtof  and  concise  form  for  the  lervlee- 
men  whoee  home*  are  In  my  district,  so 
that  they  my  be  aware  of  the  benefits 
for  which  they  are  eligible,  providing 
their  discharge  was  not  a  dishonorable 
one,  I  am  listing  herewith  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation  with  respect  to  educa- 
tion. Oovernment  guaranteed  loans,  and 
unemployment  benefits. 

1.   BnTCATIOir 

A  veteran  In  the  service  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940.  who  served  more 
than  90  days — except  time  spent  In  an 
educational  course  in  Army  or  Navy 
specialized  programs,  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  civilian  course  and  which 
was  pursued  to  completion — or  who  was 
discharged  or  released  by  reason  of  ac- 
tual service-incurred  injury  or  disability, 
who  was  under  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  service,  is  entitled  to 
a  year's  course  at  a  college  or  educational 
or  training  institution.  Upon  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  that  year  he  is  en- 
titled to  an  additional  period  or  periods 
of  education  or  training  equal  to  the  time 
he  was  on  active  duty  after  the  date 
stated  above  and  before  the  termination 
of  the  war. 

If  a  veteran's  education  had  been  com- 
pleted when  he  entered  the  service,  pro- 
viding he  was  \inder  25  years  of  age  at 
I  of  entry,  he  Is  entitled  to  a  refresher 
for  a  period  of  1  year.  A  veteran 
who  was  over  25  years  of  age  at  time  of 
entry  Into  the  service  who  can  prove  that 
his  education  was  interrupted  Is  also 
eligible  for  this  training. 

The  veteran  may  choose  his  own  col- 
lege or  institution.  The  cost  of  tuition. 
books,  and  similar  Incidental  charges  will 
be  paid  by  the  Oovernment  up  to  $500 
per  year.  The  total  period  of  training 
cannot  exceed  4  years.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  training  the  veteran  will  receive 
from  the  Oovernment  $50  a  month  if  he 
has  no  dependents  arul  $75  a  month  if 
he  has  a  dependent  or  dependents. 

The  course  must  be  Initiated  not  later 
than  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  whichever  Is  later. 
No  education  or  training  shall  be  af- 
forded beyond  7  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war. 

a.   LOANS  FOR  THS  PTBCRASX  OT  BOIOS,  TJkMMB, 

AMU  BumtxBa  raomraa 

For  these  purposes  the  Oovernment 
will  guarantee  50  percent  of  a  loan,  the 
amount  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  $2,000. 
The  money  can  be  borrowed  from  a  bank. 
Individual,  company,  association,  or 
Government  or  State  agency  authorized 
to  make  such  loans.  No  security  shall 
be  reqiiired  for  the  amount  guaranteed 
by  the  Oovernment.  Loans  shall  be  pay- 
able in  20  years.  Interest  shall  not  ex- 
-eeed  4  percent  per  annum  and  the  first 
year's  Interest  will  be  paid  by  the  Oov- 
ernment. Loans  will  be  authorized  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing,  altering  or  im- 
proving homes  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  new  homes. 

A  veteran  with  90  days  or  more  of  ac- 
tive service  after  September  16. 1940.  and 
before  the  termination  of  the  war.  or 
who  was  discharged  for  service- incurred 
Injury  or  disability  is  eligible  for  tiiese 


bentflts.  Apptleatiflh  must  Iw  made 
within  3  years  after  d  seharge  or  3  yean 
after  termination  ot  he  war,  irblebever 
Is  later,  but  in  no  client  more  Umo  • 
years  after  tcrmlnati  m  of  the  war. 
t.  VMncrLOTMon  compsmmtiom 

For  any  actual  unt  mployment  occur- 
ring 3  years  after  di  ^charge  or  2  years 
after  termination  of  he  war,  whichever 
is  later — providing  thU  nothing  be  pay- 
able for  any  period  nore  than  5  years 
after  termination  of  i  resent  war — a  vet- 
eran who  is  registere<  and  reports  to  an 
unemployment  office  n  accordance  with 
Its  regvilations  shall  be  eligible  to  an 
allowance  of  $20  per  veek. 

A  person  only  able  ,o  secure  part-time 
employment,  earning  less  than  $20  dur- 
ing the  week.  Is  likewise  eligible  for  a 
portion  of  these  bene  Sts. 

A  person  who  is  st  If-employed  In  an 
independent  establisi  ment.  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  profession  whose  earnings 
amount  to  less  than  100  a  month  shall 
be  eligible  to  recelMe  benefits  for  an 
amount  equaling  the  difference  between 
his  net  earnings  and  $100  for  such 
month. 

The  ntmaber  of  wei  ks  a  veteran  shall 
be  eligible  for  this  al  owance  Is  4  weeks 
for  every  calendar  mc  nth  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof  of  active  service  between 
September  16.  1940,  a  id  the  termination 
of  the  war.  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  52 
weeks. 

Regarding  other  pr  >vi8lons  of  the  act. 
It  Is  suggested  that  t  le  discharged  vet- 
eran seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
Veterans'  Adminlstra  ion  facility,  which 
In  Philadelphia  is  lo:ated  in  the  Cus* 
toms  House  Buildln :  at  Second  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  or  the  service  ofBcer 
of  one  of  the  veteran  i'  organizations  In 
his  home  community. 
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Mr.    KUNKEL. 


through  the  year  thei  e  has  been  gather 


ing  another  gigantic 


to  Congress  in 
opposed  the  St. 


enormous  lobby,  to  Ji  m  approval  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  through  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  S  ates.  This  project 
continues  to  rear  its  \  igly  head  at  spaced 
intervals  of  time  durl  ig  the  past  decade. 
Ever  since  my  election 
1938.  I  have  activel  r 
Lawrence  Waterway  4nd  I  shall  continue 
to  do  so  now. 

A  careful  analysis  df  the  various  stud- 
ies, reports,  and  documents  on  the  sub- 
ject have  convinced  n  e  that  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  and  economically  un- 
sound. The  basic  obj  nations  to  the  proj- 
ect are  so  well  known  and  have  been  dis- 
cussed so  frequently  md  at  such  length 


)Si.    Speaker,    all 


}ush.  backed  by  an 


that  it  is  unnecessary 
this  time.  They  wen 
defeat  in  the  Senate 


to  restate  them  at 
responsible  for  its 
In  1934. 


After  lU  rejection  as  beinf  unsotsnd. 
the  seaway  emerged  again  In  the  lMl-43 
era,  this  time  masked  as  a  war  project, 
X  expressed  my  views  on  this  subject  In 
that  relationship  over  Station  WHP  In 
April  1043,  and  also  at  the  same  time  In 
an  open  letter  to  the  Harrisburg  Patriot. 
I  pointed  out  that  "what  in  ordinary 
peacetime  would  have  been  a  gross  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  placing  the 
burden  on  future  generations,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  district  and  the  State, 
in  wartime  becomes  an  inexcusable 
squandering  of  Irreplaceable  men  and 
materials  for  whom  and  for  which  there 
is  a  known,  pressing,  and  Immediate 
need  in  our  production  program.  Raw 
materials,  labor,  and  time  sunk  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  cannot  be  used  to  create 
ships,  tanks,  and  munitions  we  must 
have  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for 
victory." 

I  also  pointed  out  that  It  would  take 
anywhere  from  4  to  8  years  to  construct 
and  that  at  any  time  during  that  period 
there  was  a  strong  probability  that  it 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  because  of 
unforeseen  shortages  of  strategic  ma- 
terials. These  imexpected  shortages 
did  occur  In  many  cases.  If  that  hap- 
pened, then  all  materials  used  to  date 
would  have  been  lost. 

The  past  2  years  have  proven  that  my 
viewpoint  and  analysis  was  correct  and 
farslghted.  Subsequent  events  have 
borne  out  my  prediction.  At  many  times 
the  boys  In  the  Service  who  are  flphtlng 
ao  valiantly  have  been  short  of  tanks, 
planes,  guns,  ammimltlon.  and  other 
Items  essential  to  successful  warfare. 
They  would  have  had  far  fewer  If  men 
and  materials  bad  been  diverted  from  the 
factory  and  the  assembly  line  to  the  St. 
L*wretu;e  sinkhole.  They  still  need  all 
we  can  give  them.  We  still  have  many 
shortages  on  the  civilian  home  front. 

To  start  this  canal  now  would  be  as 
ridiculous  as  it  was  then.  When  we  can 
start  to  turn  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares, we  win  face  a  crjring  need  for 
materials  with  which  to  create  those 
many  articles  required  by  a  starved 
civilian  economy  crying  for  expansion. 
Returning  service  men  and  women,  citi- 
zens on  the  home  front,  all  will  want 
and  need  automobiles,  refrigerators,  and 
thousands  of  other  articles.  We  must 
use  what  we  have  to  supply  this  demand. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  contend  that 
there  has  been  any  trouble  with  trans- 
portation during  this  war  period.  And, 
can  anyone  point  to  any  real  lise  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  have  served  in 
the  war  effort  if  it  had  been  completely 
built  and  In  operation  even  before  the 
war  started?  It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is 
most  embarrassing  for  those  who  urged 
it  and  testified  for  it  in  1941-42  to  come 
before  congressional  committees  and  tell 
that  same  story  again. 

Under  the  O.  L  bill's  loan  provisions, 
an  opportunity  is  given  for  the  returning 
veteran  to  establish  himself  in  business 
as  a  filling-station  operator,  as  a  small 
merchant,  or  as  an  automobile  accessory 
salesman,  or  to  many  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness. But.  If  he  has  nothing  to  sell,  and 
if  automobiles  are  not  available  to  drive, 
then  from  whence  will  his  customers 
come?   How  will  his  business  be  success- 
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fulf  flow  win  the  wheels  of  eommeree 
keep  turning?  How  will  the  Oovernment 
be  repaid?  The  goods  that  he  velU  and 
which  the  mass  of  the  customer*  buy, 
will  come  In  over  the  railroads  and  keep 
railroad  employment  relatively  near  Its 
present  hich  flsure,  and  the  same  Is  true 
for  trucking  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. But  whether  for  sale  or  for 
trani>portatlon,  the  basic  necessity  is 
goods. 

To  debate  such  a  proposal  at  this  time 
Is  ridiculous.  The  war  is  not  over.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  it  will  be  ended  soon. 
You  will  certainly  agree  that  when  the 
war  is  over,  our  first  major  problem  is 
to  reconvert  industry  to  peacetime  opera- 
tion and  to  create  jobs  and  small  busi- 
nesses for  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
coming  back  to  civilian  life.  We  do  not 
want  to  waste  the  materials  that  would 
create  those  jobs  in  the  "noble  experi- 
ment" which  most  engineers  say  would 
not  work. 

DTXCT  ON  RAILROADS  AND  RAILROAD  MEN  WOULD 
EE   DISASTROUS 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way is  to  take  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
use  it  to  build  and  mamtain  a  free  right- 
of-way  for  water-borne  traffic,  which 
would  compete  with  the  railroads  now  so 
adequately  serving  our  community. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
railroad  men  now  employed  in  this  dis- 
trict who  know  full  well  that  the  net 
result  of  such  a  program  would  be  to  ren- 
der them  jobless.  The  railroad  brother- 
hoods have  always  unanimously  opposed 
this  whole  Idea.  The  railroads  them- 
selves would  lose  traffic.  Fewer  trains 
would  run.  There  would  be  fewer  cars 
to  fix  In  the  shops.  There  would  be  less 
freight  to  move.    It  would  be  disastrous. 

Its  ill  effects  on  the  railroads  are  so 
obvious  that  many  people  at  first  sight 
think  that  the  railroads  and  the  railroad 
men  are  the  only  ones  affected.  But,  in 
our  closely  knitted,  modern  industrial 
State,  that  cannot  be  so. 

BHIPFCRS  AND  MANUTACTUXCRS 

Shippers  and  manufacturers  in  Cum- 
berland, Dauphin,  and  Lebanon  Counties 
would  be  placed  at  a  strong  disadvantage. 
They  would  have  to  pay  freight  rates 
based  on  compensatory  costs  to  the  rail- 
roads who  build  and  maintain  their  own 
rights-of-way,  while  freight  from  the 
Great  Lakes  region  would  be  floated — if 
It  could  actually  be  floated— down  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  back  of  a  Government 
subsidy,  paid  in  large  part  by  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  whose  tax  money  would  be  used 
to  cut  the  foundation  out  from  imder 
their  own  businesses  and  impoverish 
their  own  transportation  systems.  Many 
factories  and  firms  would  not  be  able  to 
meet  such  subsidized  competition.  The 
result  would  be  widespread  unemploy- 
ment in  industry  in  this  area,  as  well  as 
among  many  railroad  men. 

MERCHANTS 

Anything  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of 
the  railroad  man  In  a  district  containing 
as  many  as  does  the  new  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  ob- 
viously would  be  reflected  at  once  in  the 
sales  by  the  merchants.  That  effect 
would  be  aggravated  by  what  was  being 
caused  to  industry.    You  cannot  have  a 


healthy  community  or  trade  area  in 
which  large  sections  of  the  citizens  art 
out  of  work  or  have  to  work  at  greatly 
reduced  wages,  8o.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would  have  a 
bad  effect  on  everybody  In  this  whole 
section,  and,  for  that  matter,  In  the 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  bsst, 
from  the  national  viewpoint,  there  would 
be  a  huge  upheaval  and  dislocation  of 
manpower  and  factories  which  only  the 
lapse  of  a  long  period  of  time  could  heal. 

I  cannot  take  the  time  to  go  into  the 
technical  reasons  which  engineers,  who 
have  carefully  studied  this  project,  give 
for  its  utter  unfeasibility.  But  let  me 
mention  a  few.  One  is  that  the  Great 
Lakes  and  certain  parts  of  that  area  are 
frozen  over  from  early  December  until 
late  April  in  most  years,  thus  render- 
ing the  waterway  useless  during  those 
months.  A  friend  of  mine  from  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  look  out  of  one  of  the 
skyscraper  windows  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary to  set  with  your  own  eyes  what  non- 
sense the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  is." 
Another  is  that,  prior  to  the  war  at  least, 
only  30  percent  of  the  world's  tonnage 
could  navigate  the  seaway  and  only  5 
percent  of  the  United  States  tonnage 
could  navigate  the  seaway. 

The  construction -cost  estimates  at  the 
lower  pre-war  prices  of  1940-41  were  over 
a  billion  dollars.  Some  estimates  ran 
much  higher. 

There  are  other  objections,  particu- 
larly technical  ones,  but  these  are  enough 
to  prove  their  seriousness.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  it  would  be  of  any  national 
benefit.  Consumers  costs  would  not  be 
lowered. 


Farm  OrgankatioD  and  Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPB«AN 

or  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  article  on 
farm  organization  and  farm  legislation 
by  Hon.  James  H.  Thompson,  of  Paris, 
Bourbon  County,  Ky.,  formerly  speaker 
of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  majority  leader  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Senate: 

Farm  Organization  and  Farm  Legislation 
(By  J.  H.  Thompson) 

Farmmg  is  an  essential  industry.  The 
farmer  Is  the  main  dependence  for  food  and 
nourishment  of  all  people  everywhere.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  Nation's  history  farm- 
ing was  the  leading  Industry;  It  was  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  majority  of  the  people.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  population  of  the 
country  Increased,  principally  by  immigra- 
tion. Among  the  new  citizens  were  pros- 
pectors, Investors,  and  exploiters.  Through 
the  Influence  of  this  Increased  population  of 
varied  occupations  and  trades,  community 
centers  were  established  and  grew  in  popu- 
lation, and  Industry  was  established  here. 
At  the  present  time  those  engaged  In  farm- 


ln§  eewetitwte  only  M  peretnt  of  th«  ns* 
turn's  pofHiletlan.  WsvertbslMs  tb*  fsrmcr 
continuM  at  his  takk  ot  supplying  ford  for 
all.  His  ;ob  hM  not  bMn  CMy  or  rtmunera' 
tlve;  his  hours  of  labor  have  been  long;  tots 
task  labor loiw. 

Many  changes  may  be  noted  In  (arm  man- 
agement and  farm  life  In  this  country  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  cbanr;es 
have  been  brought  about  by  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  in  farm  management:  also 
by  the  tise  of  Improved  farm  machinery  and 
equipment.  For  many  years  farmers  devoted 
special  attention  and  time,  to  increasing  farm 
production.  Agricultural'  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  worked  overtime  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  farm  seeds  as  well  as  the 
irethod  of  cultivation  In  order  to  increase 
the  size  and  yield  of  the  crops.  This  prac- 
tice was  continued  and  as  a  result  large  sur- 
pluses of  farm  crops  were  accumu'ated.  This 
oversupply  naturally  depressed  prices. 

individual  versus  organized  farming 
The  farmer  of  the  past  has  been  generally 
an  individualist.  Being  more  Isolated  from 
his  neighbors  than  those  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness, each  farmer  worked  out  his  own  prob- 
lem to  himself,  and,  in  fact,  often  vied  with 
his  neighbors  In  an  effort  to  produce  blEgor 
crops  and  larger  yields  than  others.  In  ad- 
dition, each  farmer  strlved  to  obtain  a  better 
price  for  his  crops  than  did  his  neighbor. 
V/hile  this  practice  of  the  farmer  was  in 
vogue  the  purchasers  of  farcx,  crops  were 
combining  and  cooperating  in  their  efforts  to 
purchase  crops  and  produce  at  the  lowest  cost 
possible.  The  result  was  that  wUh  only  ona 
buyer  and  a  multitude  of  sellers  the  market 
for  farm  crops  was  mueH  depressed.  In  the 
meantime  the  farmer  continued  to  Incre-^e 
production,  which  only  aggravated  his 
trouble. 

For  years  farmers,  devoted  their  time  and 
efforts  mainly  to  Ircreasing  the  quality  ard« 
quantity  of  their  production,  giving  llttU 
thought  or  attention  to  the  sale  of  crops.  As 
a  result,  market  conditions  became  bid  and 
farm  income  so  reduced  that  farm  leaders  be- 
came alarmed  and  began  to  confer  about 
their  problems,  and  to  try  to  find  some  way 
to  remedy  this  situation.  As  a  result  of  tb«M 
conferences  organizations  were  fonnstf 
among  the  farmers  to  formulate  plans  for 
concerted  action  to  secure  better  prices  and 
to  Improve  living  conditions  of  farmers. 
Through  the  efforts  of  organized  farmers  a 
new  era  was  created  In  the  farm  life  of  thla 
country.  Today,  three  great  national  farm 
organizations  are  functioning  to  promote 
and  protect  the  interests  of  farmer*. 

RESULTS  or  organization 

The  result  accomplished  by  farm  organiza- 
tion has  demonstrated  its  worth.  Formerly, 
Independent  petitions  of  unorganized  farm- 
ers were  Ignored  by  authorities  to  whom  ad- 
dressed, while  today  farm  representatives  are 
welcome  and  counseled  with  by  the  highest 
Government  officials.  We  cannot  impress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  orfanizatlon 
among  farmers.  The  effective  worth  of  these 
organizations  depends  upon  the  service  and 
devotion  of  individual  members.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  accom- 
plished by  business  organizations  including 
Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  which  are: 

Industry:  85  percent  organized;  10  percent 
population.  21  percent  national  income;  la- 
bor: 75  percent  organized,  65  percent  popula- 
tion, 67  percent  national  Income;  agriculture: 
30  percent  organized,  25  percent  population. 
12  percent  national  income. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  tabulation 
that  the  more  Intensively  organized  groups 
receive  the  greatest  percentage  of  national  in- 
come The  ratio  of  Income  to  population  of 
the  different  groups  is  as  follows:  Industry, 
210  percent,  labor,  102  percent,  agriculture, 
48  percent. 

Organization  work  Is  teamwork.  It  is  the 
combination  of  forces  to  accomplish  some 


I 
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tfcflnlt*  imrpoM.  It  la  plainly  evident  that 
ttM  greatar  tb*  force  attached  to  a  given 
load.  th«  eaaler  It  ta  to  move,  provided  it  la 
•ooompanied  »ltb  teamwork,  that  la  work- 
ing together  in  a  ooaunon  cauae  aikd  to  given 
mad.  Thla  maans  of  course  merging  of  forces 
•■  eontraatad  with  individual  initiative  and 
Individual  action.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer 
it  means  tlia  abandonment  of  the  Idea  and 
IpoUcy  of  running  each  his  own  buslneas  and 
la  hla  own  way.  Individualism  has  proved  in- 
•Caetlve  in  combating  other  well  organized 
tailaaaa  and  forcea. 

txmxtmcm  auuuaia  contbol 

Kzparlance  and  education  bava  taught  the 
farmer  a  valtiabla  laaaon.  While  not  minimiz- 
ing the  skill  aad  Ingenuity  of  the  younger 
generation  which  will  now  carry  on,  their 
•Idera  have  pioneered  in  the  work  and  learned 
bjr  experience  much  that  should  be  of  benefit 
to  future  farmers.  Take  the  case  of  handling 
and  marketing  a  tobacco  crop,  the  leading 
money  crop  of  this  State.  Progressive  farm- 
ers of  this  State  have  been  striving  for  many 
thtoagb  concerted  action  to  make  this 
I  more  profitable. 

The  first  movement  for  that  purpose  waa 
started  in  1901.  Later,  in  1900,  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Society  waa  organized  by  the  farmers 
for  the  purpoae  of  increasing  the  price  of  this 
crop.  Thla  organlratlon  pooled  two  crops  of 
tobacco  and  eliminated  a  third  crop  of  1908. 
Much  of  the  pooled  tobacco  remained  unsold 
and  waa  aoM  at  aucUon  In  1909.  In  1931  the 
Burley  Totweco  Orodii  Cooperation  Associa- 
tion was  formed.  This  organization  con- 
troUad  and  marketed  six  crops  of  tobacco, 
namely,  1931  to  1928,  inclusive.  While  each 
of  thaaa  movements  stimulated  the  market 
for  tobacco  they  failed  to  solve  the  problem 
for  the  farmer,  failed  to  establish  a  perma- 
nant  and  dependable  market  plan. 

While  ail  efforts  failed  to  control  and  mar- 
ket tobacco  they  demonstrated  the  weakness 
of  such  efforta  through  voluntary  control,  the 
basic  idea  upon  which  such  efforts  were 
founded.  Had  all  the  tobacco  growers  joined 
together  and  delivered  all  of  their  tobacco  to 
the  one  aaiea  agency  for  disposal,  then  the 
could  and  would  have  been  held  un- 
oontrol.  With  one  aaiea  agency  for  their 
the  farmers  would  have  been  in  a  much 
er  position  than  they  were  as  Individual 
aen  dealing  with  well-organized  buyers. 
Tbna.  we  have  learned  by  experience  that  con- 
trol not  only  of  the  marketing  but  of  the 
production  of  farm  cropa  is  essential  to  or- 
itmrlj  aaiea  and  profitable  pricca. 

NATIOHAL    raOBLElC 

eontrol  of  farm  commodities  can  be 
only  by  control  of  the  production 
of  such  crops.  This  we  have  learned  by 
previous  efforta  to  secure  higi»r  prices  simply 
hf  the  organlaed  aaiea  agenciea.  While  con- 
trolling the  sale  of  tobacco  within  a  given 
tarrttory  the  production  of  that  crop  spread 
to  other  and  new  territory  thus  not  only  de- 
feating our  efforts  but  aggravating  our  prob- 
lem for  future  control.  The  fact  that  to- 
bacco ia  grown  in  aeveral  States  removes  State 
and  regulation  by  State  law, 
making  it  a  national  problem.  We 
bava  learned  by  ywars  of  experimentation 
that  our  efforts,  while  not  entirely  unre- 
waidad.  bav«  tieen  misdirected.  We  know 
atom  tba  extent  of  our  problem  and  the  aii- 
tbOKtty  to  which  wa  may  appeal  for  its  solu- 
tMm.  The  Oon^vsa  of  the  United  States  is 
tba  (me  having  antborlty  and  juriadictlon 
over  interstate  problems.  It  ia  apparent 
tbarefore  that  futxire  petltlona  of  farmers  for 
relief  or  redress  will  be  made  to  Oongreaa 
agency  has  been  most  courteous  and 
Ive  to  appeals  of  organized  farmera. 
The  facta  that  farming  is  Nation-wide  and 
fferm  probiema  generally  in  Kentucky  are 
without  tba  juriadictlon  of  SUte  authoritlea 
■aaba  it  naoaaaary  that  farm  organisation 
IM  astaoded  tbroughout  tba  antira  eou&try. 


cot  fined 

tObiLCCO 


Many  farm  crops  as 
are  more  or  less 
certain  sections  of  th< 
Industry  la  largely 
States  while   the 
more  widely  distribute 
erally  in  a  different 
ated  In  some  of  the 
More  widely  distribute 
as  the  wheat  industry 
try  and  the  fruit 
sections  and  widely 
these  farm  commodltlH 
ahare  in  a  common 
problems,  that  should 
organization. 


rell  aa  farm  activltiea 
localised;  that  is,  confined  to 
country.    The  cotton 
to  the  Southern 
Industry   is  in  a 
territory  and  gen- 
section,  though   cper- 
Itates  growing  cotton. 
\a  the  corn  as  well 
Also  the  dairy  Indus- 
inc^ustry  are  in  different 
territories.    All 
and  farm  producers 
and  have  common 
be  dealt  by  a  national 
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cause 
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orgai  ized 
deil 
w<U 


ne<  essary 


be<n 


t  ho 


or  ;anlzed 


Organization  is 
eeaaful  conduct  and 

•ad   farm  actlv^y 
for  farmers 
other  business  Is 
whom  the  farmera 
to  whom  he  sells  aa 
he  buys.    In  order 
competition   it   is 
methods.     A  pronounced 
ized  marketing  has 
vegetable  growers, 
lahable.    Purchasera 
ucta   are   compelled   1 
rather  than  individual 
supplies.    Here  the 
met  by  organized  growers 
of  their  products. 

Organization  is  a  m^st 
presenting    farm 
bodiea.     The 
who  are  sent  to  Congrc^ 
are  infiuenced  by  the 
of  the  majority  of  thel 
tilarly  are  thoae 
to   the  appeals  and 
groups  of  their  district 
cause  such  groups 
ment  rather  than 
dividual.    It  Is  not  onl 
to  the  representative 
be  informed  as  to 
of   those   he   la  electcil 
worthy  repreaentatlve 
gress  will  not  only 
pleasure  to  serve  bis 
ularly  such  aa  are 
actions. 


Ind  spensable  to  the  sue- 
protection  of  farm  busl- 
The   reason   it  Is 
to  organize  is  that  all 
The  people  with 
are  organized,  those 
aa  those  from  whom 
su<^e8sf\illy  to  meet  such 
to  use  similar 
success   in  organ- 
that  of  the  fruit  and 
wl^ch  products  are  per- 
desire  these  prod- 
go   to   organization 
growers  to  obtain  their 
purchasers  are 
who  fix  the  price 
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oommui  Ity 


democn  tic 


polu  tion 
aid 


It  sometimes  happens 
tereet  In  the 
policy.     This  is  not  a 
is  calctilated  to  create 
dltlon.     In  a 
aumed  that  majority 
the   operation   of   the 
In   any  caae  majority 
clique  rule  or  the 
integration   sets   in 
tered.     Such  situation  i 
communltiea   of   the 
nillng  dynasties  meet 
by  edict  of  the  public 
Is  true  of  the  conduct 
ernment  when  popul 
when   the   interests 
people  of  the  Nation 
reaentatlve    govemmefit 
sentatlve. 

For  many  years  prlc^ 
ment  was  decidedly 
were  dominated  largelk 
try.     During  this  perl<  >d 
of  capital  and  business 
practically  dominated 
tlon.     The  power  and 
over  business  was  used 
tlon  of  high 
aentatives  in  the 
the  control  of  the 
branchea  of  tba 
tlon  waa  given,  tba 


Govemmt  nt 
Con  ^ess. 


Qoveri  tment 
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effective  agency  for 
ema     to     legislative 
of  the  people 
usually  consider  and 
interests  and  well-being 
constituents.    Partic- 
reprfesentatives  responsive 
]  etltions  of  organized 
This  is  proper  be- 
collectlve  senti- 
opinion  of  one  In- 
a  courtesy  but  a  favor 
the  people  that  he 
wishes  and  interest 
to   represent.     Any 
of  the  people  in  Con- 
it  a  duty  but  a 
C(^tltuents  and  partic- 
by  collective 


repiesent 
th> 


)f 


th! 


aipported 


that  a  minority  In- 
domlnates  public 
natural  aituation  and 
an  unwholesome  con- 
eountry  it  is  pre- 
sentiment prevails   in 
government.      When 
rulea  ia  thwarted   by 
of  the  ballot,  dls- 
corruption   is  fos- 
have  existed  in  many 
country    and    usually 
If  destruction  or  die 
n  protest.     The  same 
of  the  National  Gov- 
rule  Is  destroyed  or 
well-being   of   the 
iLre  Ignored:  then  rep- 
becomes    unrepre- 


aad 


to  1930  o\ir  Oovem- 
c4pltallstic:  Its  policies 
by  organized  Indus- 
great  combinations 
were  formed  which 
01  btisiness  of  the  Na- 
Influence  thus  created 
to  Influence  the  aelec- 
offlcials  a'^d  repre- 
As  a  result  of 
executive  and  legialatlva 
.  firet  oonaidera- 
of  veated  inter-  | 


eats.  Under  Oovemment  protection  bugs 
combinations  were  formed  and  fostered 
through  Government  favor;  the  rich  grew 
richer  through  Oovemment  bounty  while 
Independent  busineaa  and  farmers  paid  the 
billa. 

KKFOaaC  AND  A  IfXW  DBAL 

Reform  movements,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal, are  generally  preceded  by  excesses  and 
abuse  of  power  by  authoritlea.  The  patience 
and  tolerance  of  the  people  will  bear  only 
so  much  abuse  and  when  tested  beyond  en- 
durance they  will  rebel.  The  incentive  for 
the  radical  change  In  the  policy  and  canduct 
of  national  affairs  in  1932  was  the  neglect 
and  indifference  of  authorities  to  the  appeala 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizenship,  to  the 
demands  of  the  farmers  and  laboring  people 
for  justice  and  a  fair  deal.  As  evidence  of 
prevailing  distress  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  the  people  resisted  the  efforts  of 
authoritlea  to  execute  foreclosures  on  homes 
and  farms.  In  the  meantime,  authorities 
and  administrators  of  national  affairs  made 
no  effort  to  relieve  this  distressing  situation. 
The  people  as  a  last  resort  exercised  their 
sovereign  right  of  suffrage  and  dismissed 
this  unfaithful  regime. 

The  time  had  come  for  a  new  deal  or  an 
insurrection  among  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  the 
President,  when  a  candidate,  pledged  the 
people  of  the  coiintry  a  change  in  policy  and 
in  the  method  of  operatii^  the  Government; 
that  if  given  control  and  authority  to  do  ao 
he  would  see  that  the  people  were  given  a 
New  Deal;  that  favoritism  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  agencies  of  Government  op- 
erated for  the  benefit  and  by  the  direction 
of  the  people;  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment would  be  restored;  the  rights  and  well- 
being  of  all  citlzena  protected.  Besides  re- 
affirming the  rights  of  the  people  he  pledged 
to  provide  opportunities  for  them  to  live  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  free  democracy. 
This  program  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
people.  It  was  not  only  a  practical  appeal 
to  aU  properly  conducted  business  but  also 
to  the  better  instincts  of  people  who  recog- 
nize the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
aerve  and  protect  Its  cltiaens. 

PaiKCIFLZS    AND    PXOVISIONS    AOOFTID 

The  essential  principles  and  purpoeea  out- 
lined by  the  President  for  enactment  Include 
the  following :  Restore  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  safety  of  our  institution;  stabilize 
business,  establish  banking,  on  a  sound  and 
secure  basis;  provide  security  and  opportu- 
nity to  farmers  and  home  owners;  creation  of 
farm  credit  and  farm  loan  agenclee;  establlah 
parity  of  farm  income  by  stabilizing  farm 
prices;  provide  work  for  the  unemployed; 
food  for  the  hungry;  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  the  aged  and  distresaed. 

Such  policies  as  outlined  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  a  well  regu- 
lated democracy.  These  have  now  been  en- 
acted into  law;  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  their  enactment  remain  unchallenged. 

The  farmers'  problems  have  for  a  long 
time  been  serious.  There  Is  no  precedent  for 
their  solution.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  realizing  the  Importance  of  action  on 
this  matter,  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  Congress  to  deal  with  it.  Previously  an  ef- 
fort had  been  made  by  Congress  to  provide 
relief  to  the  farmera  and  a  measure  was  en- 
acted for  that  pijrpose  but  was  vetoed  by 
President  Coolidge.  In  the  present  Instance 
President  Roosevelt  requested  the  Congress 
to  prepare  a  farm  relief  measure  and  thereby 
pledged  hla  Indorsement  of  their  action.  At 
the  time  Congress  had  this  problem  under 
consideration  the  country  was  oversupplied 
with  farm  products;  huge  surpluses  had  been 
accumulated  which  resulted  in  starvation 
prices.  The  Congress  after  mature  delibers- 
tlon  resolved  its  problem  as  a  twofold  one, 
namely,  first  to  limit  production  to  public 
demands,  second,  to  stabilize  prices  In  ac- 
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•erdance  with  those  of  other  buslneas  activ- 
ities; in  other  words  provided  parity  of  farm 
income  with  that  of  other  business  Income. 

KESX7LTS   ACCOMPUSHKD 

A  recent  communication  from  a  prominent 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  participated 
actively  In  support  of  farm  legislation,  states, 
"Unquestionably  more  has  been  done  in  a 
legislative  way  for  American  agriculture  dur- 
ing the  past  10  years  than  was  accomplished 
during  all  of  the  yeara  of  the  history  of  the 
country  up  until  1933.  A  further  testimonial 
of  Interest  and  value  to  farmers  is  one  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Hutson,  president  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  Washington,  which 
says,  "prices  of  most  major  farm  products  are 
protected  by  Government  loans  or  purchase 
arrangements  at  85  or  90  percent  parity.  The 
net  effect  is  to  give  farmers  approximately 
parity  prices  for  these  products."  He  further 
stated,  "The  net  income  of  farmers  in  the 
United  States  in  1943  is  estimated  $12,500.- 
000,000  as  compared  with  $9,500,000,000  in 
1942.  and  a  pre-war  average  of  $4,700,000,000." 
Further  Dr.  Hutson  sutes,  "The  control  of 
prices  received  and  prices  paid  by  farmers  Is 
assurance  pgalnst  a  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ences of  the  other  war,  when  farmers  lost 
their  homes  or  became  burdened  with  debts 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay  off  until  recent 
years  of  Increase  in  farm  Income." 

Only  those  of  experience  can  appreciate  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  In  the  enact- 
ment of  a  measure  In  the  Congress.  First  in 
Importance  Is  to  procure  a  worthy  sponsor, 
one  who  is  In  sympathy  with  the  purposes  to 
be  accomplished.  Then,  to  be  successful  the 
sponsor  must  hold  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  colleaguea;  this  is  all  important 
since  courtesy  Is  the  dominating  Influence 
among  legislators.  Kentucky  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  the  most  honored  and 
Influenclal  Member  of  the  National  Congress. 
The  services  of  the  senior  Senator  from  this 
State  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  will  be  of 
permanent  and  lasting  benefit.  I  may  add 
also  that  he  has  the  hearty  support  of  other 
Congressmen  from  the  State.  May  we  say 
If  there  is  such,  farming  today  Is  a  favored 
Industry  and  due  to  the  loyal  sponsorship  and 
support  of  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive. 

FARM  ACENCICS 

A  number  of  farm  agencies  were  created 
and  others  extended  recently  by  Congress. 
These  are  credit  and  finance  Institutions  and 
Include  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Bank.  These  institutions  were  de- 
signed specially  for  service  to  the  farmer  and 
landowner.  Such  agencies  have  been  of  great 
benefit  and  service  to  the  farmers  in  fur- 
nishing capital  for  the  operation  of  business 
and  for  the  relief  of  banks  that  were  carrying 
long  term  and  uncollectable  loans  for  farm- 
ers. In  times  of  depression  banks  are  unable 
to  furnish  capital  to  operate  business.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  to  create  "A  permanent  de- 
pendable credit  system  for  farmers"  In  order 
to  protect  their  property  and  to  forestall 
forced  liquidations  To  serve  the  people  suc- 
cessfully an  agency  must  serve  continuously 
rather  than  periodically,  which  is  the  policy 
Of  the  Government  loan  service. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pro- 
Tlslon  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is 
what  the  name  Implies,  a  credit  agent  to 
serve  farmers.  It  not  only  provides  loans  to 
farmers  on  commodilties  but  supplies  fimds 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  crops.  By  authority 
of  this  agency  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers 
Cooperative  Association  purchased  and 
handled  twenty-five  million  pounds  of  the 
1940  Eurley  tobacco  crop  for  the  farmers  and 
resold  It  for  a  creditable  advance.  This  same 
agency  also  handled  five  million  pounds  of 
the  1941  burley  crop.  An  additional  provi- 
sion of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
guarantees  parity  prices  for  farm  crops.  In 
the  case  of  the  19-12  Burley  tobacco  crop  the 


average  price  was  41  cents  a  pound,  whUe 
the  average  1943  crop  was  44  cents  a  pound. 
The  entire  output  of  the  1942  and  1943  crops 
were  sold  at  prices  posted  by  Government 
graders  under  guarantees  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  These  prices  were  above 
a  5-year  average,  1935  to  1939,  nearly  20  cenU 
per  pound. 

TIMELT  WAHrONO 

The  maintenance  and  support  of  crop 
quotas  and  parity  prices  depend  entirely  on 
the  action  of  farmers  and  growers.  These 
provisions  were  inserted  in  the  law  at  the 
request  and  for  the  protection  of  farmers. 
The  period  of  tenure  of  such  quotas  Is  fixed 
by  the  farmers  themselves.  In  order  for  a 
continuance  of  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  farmers  must  approve  said  action. 
We  have  previously  experienced  the  resulta 
of  over-production,  which  are  demoralized 
marketa  and  starvation  prices.  We  have 
noted  fluctuating  prices  resulting  from  un- 
controlled production;  have  learned  that 
nothing  can  be  accomplished  by  individual 
effort.  We  have  failed  In  all  efforts  to  control 
production  by  State  laws,  also  In  our  efforts 
to  obtain  living  pricea  by  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. We  now  know  from  experience  and 
observation  that  satisfactory  prices  can  be 
obtained  by  Government  control  and  super- 
vision of  markets.  It  Is  therefore  up  to  the 
farmers  to  accept  this  Government  service  or 
to  open  the  flood  gates  of  production  and 
drift  to  old  time  depression  and  suffering. 

Kentucky  farmers  are  intelligent;  they  are 
well  Informed.  They  have  not  forgotten 
business  conditions  of  10  years  ago  when 
prices  of  farm  products  were  below  cost  of 
production;  they  recall  previous  efforts  to  Im- 
prove such  conditions  that  were  unsuccess- 
ful. While  today  through  friendly  coopera- 
tion by  Government  agencies  farm  business 
and  farm  life  have  risen  to  unprecedented 
levels,  farm  income  to  an  all  time  high.  In 
view  of  these  facts  there  should  be  general 
satisfaction  and  approval  by  farmers  of  the 
way  the  Government  has  assisted  them  in 
achieving  such  results.  Any  crltlclsna  oj 
complaint  at>out  the  present  farm  policy 
would  seem  unfounded,  emanating  from 
sources  not  concerned  about  the  welfare  and 
success  of  farmers. 

aZGIMENTATION 

We  have  heard  some  talk  about  the  regi- 
mentation of  business  during  the  present 
war  period;  some  complaint  about  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  conduct  of  business:  of 
unnecessary  drafting  of  labor  in  the  armed 
forces  causing  inconvenience  to  employers. 
Some  ingenious  man  has  recently  coined  the 
expression  "free  enterprise,"  which  is  sug- 
gested as  a  plan  for  solving  otir  disarranged 
affairs  and  busineaa  troubles.  The  inference 
of  this  suggestion  is  that  we  shotild  be  per- 
mitted freedom  of  action  during  this  emer- 
gency. This  suggestion  presupposes  tliat 
things  could  and  should  be  run  In  a  normal 
way  while  the  Nation  is  waging  a  desperate 
struggle  requiring  the  combined  effort,  and 
all  our  manpower  as  well  as  resoiuces,  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world — to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
against  an  all-powerful  combination  of  forcea 
that  would  not  only  conquer  but  subjugate 
and  enslave  our  people. 

Business  must  and  will  go  on,  and  in  the 
best  and  most  practical  way  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  We  must  realize,  how- 
ever, and  m\ist  concede  that  our  most  im- 
portant business  at  this  time  is  to  prosecute 
the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion.  To  do 
this  will  require  the  mobilization  of  all  the 
manpower  available  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  the  Nation,  including  a  vast  army  of  men 
and  women  for  the  fighting  forces,  vast 
amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  main- 
tain such  forces  in  the  fields.  Then  there 
must  be  provided  food  and  fiber  In  the  great- 
est amounts  possible  In  order  to  nourish  and 
atistain  men  in  the  Army. 


IfOBILIZATIOIf 


To  conduct  a  war  properly  requires  moblll* 
zatlon  of  forces.  This  includes  not  only 
manpower  for  an  Arm]^  and  Navy  but  all  ma- 
terials and  equipment  required  to  provide 
manpower  with  implements  used  in  warfare. 
Food  is  as  much  a  necessity  as  ammunition 
for  servicemen.  A  soldier  without  ammuni- 
tion is  helpless;  without  food  he  is  power- 
less. In  addition,  present  warfare  requires 
more  than  any  previous  conflict  in  history 
vast  quantities  of  fuel  oils,  explosives,  as  well 
as  rubber  supplies,  and  many  other  artlclea 
of  equipment.  The  quantities  of  food,  fuel, 
and  supplies  being  consumed  In  the  present 
world  war  Is  almost  beyond  human  compre- 
hension. Problems  of  transportation  alone 
are  so  great  as  to  test  the  capacity  of  the 
great  railroad  and  motor  transportation  sjrs- 
tems  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  those  of  the 
electric  and  air  lines  of  the  country.  Only 
by  mobilization  can  we  hope  to  attain  the 
desired  results. 

To  train  an  army  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  for  military  service  is  a  stupendous 
task.  A  review  of  the  immensity  of  supplies 
required  to  equip  an  army  shows  what  a  taak 
It  Is.  In  assembling  these  the  Oovemment, 
by  authority  of  Congreas,  calls  men  into  the 
service.  Such  trainees  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Government,  given  by  officers 
of  the  armed  forces.  Such  orders  must  be 
obeyed,  even  to  the  giving  of  their  lives  in 
coml>at  with  enenry  forces.  Property  and 
business  of  civilians  are  also  strbject  to  con- 
scription by  authority  of  Congress  to  be  used 
for  public  defense  and  to  provide  funds  for 
the  prosecution  of  war.  This  obligation  Is 
being  fulfilled  voluntaxUy  by  .all  loyal  and 
patriotic  Americans,  which  should  be  an  ob- 
ject lesson  to  complalners  and  fault  flndera. 
Government  regulations  are  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  war  and  should  be  cheerfully 
observed.  The  greatest  obstacle  confronted 
today  is  the  action  of  some  Individuals  who 
refuae  to  do  their  duty. 


American'  Lcfion  Gears  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York,  of  Abase  of  Frank- 
inf  FriTileges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH 

or  NTw  Toax 

'IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  National  Tribune  of  May  11, 
1944,  dealing  with  the  action  of  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  in  clearing  me  of  any 
and  all  charges  of  violation  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  made  by  the  Seventeenth 
District  Americanism  Commission  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  without  any  evidence  to 
support  its  allegations  nor  affording  any 
presentation  of  the  facts. 

The  article  follows: 

At  Its  first  meeting  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
since  1919,  called  by  National  Commander 
Warren  H.  Atherton  because  of  the  needs  of 
its  legislative  program,  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  dosed  a 
3-day  session  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  May  2, 
that  was  high  lighted  by  the  adoption  of  far- 
reaching  programs  and  addreases  by  high 
Army  and  Navy  officials,  the  Administrator 
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of  Vcterana'  AAdn.  and  others,  who  dls- 
[UMirt  probltmi  relating  principally  to  exlst- 
|s^  war  condltiona  and  to  the  care  of  tba 
ItatlMi'a  fctcraaa. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  uaual  study  of  matter* 
relating  to  leglalstloii.  employment,  national 
defanae,  and  foreign  relations,  the  committee 
Uettoad  to  more  than  twoscore  of  national- 
stuadlng  groups  and  dlscvmed  their  findings. 
Partaapa  the  moat  outstanding  of  these  in 
tlM  minds  of  attendants  were  the  adoption 
of  a  skeleton  report  of  the  Poet-war  Planning 
Commlaslon,  which  stressed  first  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  then  the  continxilng  in  Amer- 
ica of  free  enterprise,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
ffiw<t.hT  apeclal  conunlttee  report  which  freed 
Bapnaenutive  Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York, 
from  the  taint  of  misuse  of  his  franking 
privileges  in  the  promotion  of  \in-American 
actlvlUea. 

FSBB  IS  CT.IAI1H 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  to  deal 
with  charges  leveled  at  Congressman  Pibb  was 
submitted  In  a  14-page  dociiment  by  Past 
Commander  Harry  W.  Colmery,  of 
on  behalf  of  himself.  William  H. 
Bargravaa,  District  of  Columbia,  and  National 
Vic«  Commander  Edward  L.  Mulrooney.  of 
Delaware.  The  committee  was  appointed  at 
Tn**'t"*p^<"  last  November  after  Congress- 
man Ftnt  speared  before  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  protest  apynafe  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  Ksnaas  City  afUl  Omaha  conventions 
of  the  fitg**^  In  whk^  b*  was  accused  by  mis- 
using hla  eoQgreasMKU^  frank  by  permitting 
ipaaches  to  be  sea^  3out.  \ui-American  in 
oontaot.  by  persona  wboae  patriotism  Is  ques- 
tioned. Tmm  haa  Mian  sorely  criticized  for 
giantlng  pednlastoe  to  sand  out  q>eeches  in 
his  envelope*  and  for  encouraging  subversive 
actlviues. 

Colmery  quoted  the  postal  laws  and  regu- 
IntlOD*  relating  to  the  use  of  the  "frank"; 
M^ntttad  as  exhibits  material  used  in  sup- 
port o<  complaints  which  originated  from 
Callfcmla;  contended  that  the  material  in 
speeches  mailed  was  not  germane  to  the  res- 
olution regardleaa  of  any  poesible  views  or 
feelings  of  the  Congressman ,  and  concluded 
that  there  was  no  oonflrmatlon  in  th*  fact 
of  the  aUegatloiis. 

The  report  went  further  to  state,  in  effect, 
that  the  franking  privilege  was  not  to  an 
Individual  as  such  but  to  a  repreaentatlve 
of  the  people  he  serraa.  and  that  speeches 
com  plained  of  were  explanatory  of  the  right 
of  freedom  of  speech,  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  exercised  without  fear 
of  tntlmldauon. 

The  report  suggeated  strongly  that  here- 
after greater  care  be  given  to  limiting  the 
seop*  of  convention  actions  which  result  "in 
debatea  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Legion." 
and  further  suggested  that,  where  necessary, 
effort  should  be  directed  to  a  change  of  laws 
rather  than  to  personal  attacks  on  individ- 
uals. It  said  that  fair  criticism  without  im- 
pugning the  good  faith  of  honest  Americans 
would  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Legion. 


nsa  ntusi 


ACTION 


After  brief  debate,  the  executive  commit- 
tee adopted  a  resolution  to  present  the  com- 
plete subcommittee  report  to  the  Chicago 
e(.nv«ntlon  for  final  acceptance.  Colmery 
later  took  to  task  the  California  Legion  dis- 
trict for  again  attacking  the  Congressnum 
recently,  aa  a  result  of  which  a  radio  com- 
mentator leveled  another  vicious  assault  on 
and  the  New  York  newspaper.  Plf, 
the  California  action  over  its  pages. 

Hm  eommlttee  named  to  investigate  the 
ehargaa  against  Pish,  who  is  a  charter  Legion 
member,  was  continued  to  Investigate  addi- 
tional complaints  on  subversive  activities. 

Congressman  Pish,  notified  of  the  Legion 
action,  at  Ooehen.  N.  Y.,  issued  the  following 
brief  statement: 


ly 


*Tto9  action  taken 
tlve  committee  of  ttfp 
exactly  what  I  hoped 
be,  a  simple  outspokei 
Is  no  greater  patriotls 
country.    The  Legion  " 
knows  no  other  Interest 
for  America. 

"I  am  more  proud 
Legionnaire   and   to 
man  of  the  commltt^ 
the  preamble  to  the 


the  national  execu- 

Amerlcan  Legion  Is 

tnd  exi>ected  it  would 

act  of  Justice.    There 

organization  In  the 

Is  utterly  fearless  and 

except  what  is  best 


Iftian  ever  to  be  a  loyal 
lave   been   the   chalr- 
of  three  that  wrote 
^glon  oonstltutlon." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Ing   editorial, 
same  issue  of  the 
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appeared  in   the 
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Most  veterans  will 
the  American  Legion 
Repreeentative 
from  any  taint  in 
fortiinate  use  of  his 
purpose  of  mailing 
American  in  charactei 
tee  of  the  Legion, 
Commander  Harry  W. 
able  and  successfxil 
haustlve  study  of  the 
tions  contained   in 
last  year  by  the  Leg 
It  found  no  basis  In 
and  it  chastised  the 
directing  Its  efforts  to 

Congressman   Fish 
whose  forebears  were 
as  Is  he.     He  is  one 
Legion,  his  ellgibilitii 
based  on  distinguish  sd 
war.  during  which  he 
lantry.    He  also  saw 
ent  war;  and  if  he  hac 
still  be  in  his  coim^y 
served  his  country 
Congress  for  a  quarter 
unfounded  charges  o 
ated  the  Legion 
offensive.    They  were 
.and  libelous.     Had  it 
for  the  Legion  and 
it  has  accomplished 
have  looked  to  the 

We  have  not  always 
Mr.   PSM's   public 
Isolationist   before 
was  his  right  and 
In  behalf  of  free 
unfortunately 
friends.    His  efforts 
His  heart  was  always 
own  elobs  friends 
ment  was  occasionall 

The  action  of  the 
dence  and  In  making 
right  finding  is  to  be 
mlttee  and  its 
Job  and  is  to  be 
mlttee  has  now  been 
the  pxirpoee   of   re 
other  actions  by 
lead  to  harm  to  our 

The  initiators  of 
directed  at 
found  In  California 
that  the   resolutions 
Inspired,   perhapa   bj 
nalres.     A  so-called 
Into  an  almost 
falsely  a  loyal  citizen 
gest  that  the 
well  investigate  now 
to  do  the  branding. 


CO  mection 


he  aded 


li«al 
successful 


contin  uing 


I  also  include  a 
ward  K.  Inman,  vicle 
date  editor  of  the 
answer  to   an   inqiiiry 
above  editorial,  wliich 
tory: 


be  glad  to  know  that 
has  officially  relieved 
Pish,  of  New  York, 
with  the  un- 
frknked  envelopes  for  the 
niaterlal  said  to  be  un- 
The  special  commit- 
by  Past  Nationsd 
Colmery,  of  Kansas,  an 
made  a  most  ex- 
laws  and  of  the  allega- 
Ihe  resolution   adopted 
s  Omaha  convention. 
for  the  Legion  action 
organization  soundly  for 
such  channels, 
is   a   loyal   American, 
as  thoroughly  patriotic 
)f  the  founders  of  the 
to  membership  being 
service   in  the  last 
was  decorated  for  gal- 
^rvice  during  the  pres- 
bis  own  way,  he  would 
s  uniform.    He  has 
^ith  distinction  in  the 
of  a  century.    The 
opponents  who  initl- 
were  personally 
character  assassinating 
Dot  been  for  his  regard 
of  the  splendid  work 
1  be  Congressman  would 
coitrts  for  relief. 

been  in  sympathy  with 
utterances.    He   was   an 
Piarl  Harbor,  and   that 
His  addreeees 
were  masterful,  If 
by     his     supposed 
^r*  honest.  If  abused, 
right,  even  though  his 
bolieved  hla  Judg- 
warpied. 
Legion  in  sifting  the  evl- 
an  honest  and  forth- 
commended.    The  oom- 
dld  a  magnificent 
That  com- 
(  ontlnued  in  service  for 
if   necessary,   on 
subverts  that  would 
(^untry. 

original  resolirtions 

Fish  are  to  be 

We  are  of  the  opinion 

were   communisticaliy 

others    than    Leglon- 

isHue  was  distorted 

attempt  to  brand 

knd  a  veteran.    We  sug- 

commlttee  might 

^oee  who  tried  so  hard 
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letter  from  Mr.  Ed- 
president  and  asso- 
National  Tribune,  in 
concerning   the 
Is  self-ezplana- 


Thi  natiokal  Trifoi«, 
Wdshinffton,  D.  C,  May  24,  1944. 
Mr.  John  D.  LaWaix. 
Brockport.  N.  Y. 

Deab  Comxadi  La  Wall:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  May  20  which  relates 
further  to  an  editorial  that  appeared  re- 
cently tn  the  National  Tribune. 

May  I  first  state  to  you  that  we  carry  no 
torch  for  Congressman  Fran  or  for  any  other 
individual.  We  do.  however,  believe  in  fair- 
ness and  In  Justice.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  you  know  Mr.  Pish  personally,  or 
whether  you  have  any  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  resolution  that  tbe  American  Legion 
adopted  at  Omaha  last  year.  I  know  Mr.  Fish 
personally,  and  I  have  known  him  and  his 
family  Intimately  since  soon  after  the  last 
war,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction  and 
in  which  he  received  citations  for  valor  above 
and  beyond  the  caU  of  duty.  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  Omaha  resolution,  and  was 
present  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption.  I  waa 
present  and  an  Interested  listener  to  Mr. 
Fish's  presentation  to  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  Legion  at  Indianapolis  last 
November.  I  was  present  this  year  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Legion  committee  in 
Washington,  and  listened  most  carefully  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Fish  question  by  an 
unbiased  and  nonpartifian  group.  I  later 
read  in  detail  the  findings  of  that  committee 
and  the  so-called  evidence  on  which  the  orig- 
inal resolution  was  basCA  and  on  which  the 
last  Legion  action  was  taken.  I  am  con- 
vinced, as  were  the  whole  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Legion,  that  there  was  no 
basis  In  fact  for  the  charges  that  were  made 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  representatives 
of  a  million  and  a  quafter  members  of  the 
Legion  will  sustain  the  executive  committee 
action  at  the  Chicago  convention  in  Septem- 
ber. I  suggest  to  you  that  you  be  present 
at  that  convention  and  yourself  pass  Judg- 
ment on  the  evidence  as  it  will  be  submitted. 

No  one  more  than  I  has  disagreed  at  times 
with  pre-Pearl  Harbor  utterances  of  the  Con- 
gressman. I  have  personally  discussed  them 
with  him,  and  I  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him,  but  that  In  no  manner  whatever  preju- 
diced his  right  to  make  them. 

The  New  York  Representative  la  without 
question  a  loyal  American  citizen.  His 
views  before  Pearl  Harbor  were  apparently 
not  your  views.  Some  of  them  were  not  my 
views.  Our  Constitution,  which  we  today 
fight  to  uphold,  gave  him  the  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinions  Just  as  you  are  given 
the  right  to  expreaa  yours.  No  finger  of 
prejudloe  has  been  pointed  to  Congressman 
FxsR  baoause  of  any  utterance  he  has  made 
since  we  entered  the  war. 

The  allegations  made  in  the  original  reso- 
lution adopted  at  Omaha  not  only  were  not 
sustained  by  the  evidence  submitted  by  ita 
sponsors,  but  there  was  also  unearthed  evi- 
dence that  persons  with  communistic  lean- 
ings wefe  behind  the  original  action  taken 
in  California.  Subsequently,  activities  of  the 
same  group  bear  out  the  suspicions  and 
known  facts  in  this  regard.  These  recent 
accusations  seem  to  be  as  ill-founded  as  the 
earlier  statements  against  the  Congressman, 
none  of  which  could  be  substantiated. 

This  is  an  analysis  of  the  situation  on 
which  was  based  the  editorial  I  prepared. 
It  was  written  without  personal  bias,  and 
without  any  solicitation  whatever.  It  was 
prompted  solely  by  the  facts  as  they  were 
presented  to  the  Legion's  national  execu- 
tive committee.  Any  opinions  which  you 
may  have  are  your  own,  and  you  are  fully 
entitled  to  them,  but  nobody  has  the  right 
to  accuse  without  more  than  opinion  as  a 
basis.  I  protest  strongly  any  inference  en 
your  part  that  our  writings  are  guided  by 
anything  but  corrpetent  evidence. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S.  K.  INMAN,  Vice  President. 
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A  Reminder  for  Serricemen,  Senrice- 
woBen,  and  Their  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or  PKMNSTLV/iMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  2?.  1944 

Mr.  KUNKKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
many  service  men  and  vomen  and  their 
relatives  and  friends  do  not  realize  just 
what  their  rights  and  benefits  are  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  am  setting  forth  a 
short  summary  of  the  nore  important 
laws  on  this  subject.  By  reading  the  title 
of  the  law,  any  service  man  or  woman 
will  then  be  able  to  seek  further  informa- 
tion about  his  or  her  rigiits  under  it, 

I  would  also  like  to  aid  if  anyone  in 
the  new  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  ha?  any  difficulties 
in  this  respect  and  they  will  call  at  my 
office,  20  South  River  Street,  telephone 
4-3356,  Harrisburg,  or  w:-ite  me  either  to 
Harrisburg  or  Washington,  I  will  be  glad 
to  help  get  them  in  touch  with  the  proper 
authorities  and  do  anything  else  possible 
for  them. 

First.  Mustering  Out  Payment  Act:  It 
provides  payments  for  those  who  have 
been  or  are  being  mustered  out  of  the 
service  after  60  days  or  more,  depend- 
ing upon  the  length  of  service  and  the 
place  of  service. 

Second.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  provide 
seeing-eye  dogs  trained  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  entitled  to  disability  com- 
pensation. It  provides  for  mechanical 
and  electronical  equipmint. 

Third.  Public  Law  No.  312,  providing 
for  payment  of  pension  or  compensation 
to  certain  persons  recel  /ing  retired  pay 
by  permitting  waivers  o;'  so  much  of  the 
retired  pay  and  allowances  as  is  equal 
In  amount  to  the  penslcn  or  compensa- 
tion to  which  the  retired  person  is  en- 
titled. Note:  Pension  and  compensa- 
tion are  exempt  from  liicome  tax.  Re- 
tired pay  other  than  th  it  for  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  is  not  so  exempt. 
Therefore,  the  effect  of  this  is  to  permit 
exemption  from  tax  of  ;>o  much  of  the 
retired  pay  as  is  waived  in  order  to  re- 
ceive compensation  or  pension. 

Fourth.  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  provides  for 
hospitalization,  loans,  iKlucation,  em- 
ployment, and  readjustment  allowances 
for  veterans  of  the  armed  services — a 
most  comprehensive  bill. 

Fifth.  National  life  Insurance :  A  num- 
ber of  liberalizing  amendr  lents  have  been 
enacted.  Application  miiy  be  made  for 
not  less  than  $1,000  nor  nore  than  $10,- 
000  without  physical  exa  nination.  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  120  days  from  en- 
trance into  active  service.  Thereafter, 
applicants  must  pass  a  physical  exami- 
nation. Do  not  neglect  xj  take  out  this 
insurance  and  do  not  nei.'lect  to  keep  it 
in  effect  after  you  have  tiken  It  out.  It 
iB  the  best  insurance  poli<:y  you  will  ever 
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be  able  to  get  and,  after  you  leave  the 
armed  service  you  can  have  it  converted 
into  most  of  the  regular  forms  of  life 
Insurance  and  continue  it  thereafter. 

Sixth.  Dependency  benefits:  This  act 
provides  for  allowances  to  the  depend- 
ents of  men  and  women  in  the  service, 
depending  on  the  type  of  relationship 
and  the  degree  of  dependency. 

Seventh.  Casualty  payments:  Should 
there  be  a  death  casualty  in  your  family, 
remember  that  there  are  four  pasrments 
due  the  dependents :  first,  6  months'  gra- 
tuity payment;  second,  insurance;  third, 
a  pension;  and  fourth,  arrears  of  pay. 

Eighth.  Maternity  care :  Under  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress  maternity  aid 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  servicemen 
is  granted  under  State  supervision.  Con- 
sult your  own  physician  for  full  infor- 
mation. 

Ninth.  Emergency  relief:  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  have  special  funds  for 
emergency  relief.  The  American  Red 
Cross  can  advise  you  how  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  proper  authority  for  advice  in 
this  matter. 


John  WilHam  Ditter 


The  Cloakroom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

or   KANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dewey  stands  for  democracy;  Roosevelt 
for  revolution. 

It  Is  evident  that  Hoover  has  iminroved 
more  in  his  12  years  out  than  Roosevelt 
has  in  his  12  in. 

The  facts  of  Clam  Booth  Lcci  and 
her  Chicago  speech  is  another  story  of  a 
woman  who  fought  for  the  chance  to 
make  good  and  did. 

The  serenity  of  farm  people  in  their 
short-handed  emergency  is  a  comforting 
and  an  amasing  reality. 

From  9  to  9  is  the  glorious  span  of  the 
combine  day.  The  dewey  morning  per- 
mits the  iron  horse  to  plow  com.  There 
are  farm  compensations. 

The  reconversion  from  continuous 
rains  to  a  delightful  harvest  is  the  order 
of  the  week.  Growing  corn  and  grasses 
forget  gloom  faster  than  the  human. 

Some  people  think  it  is  patriotic  not  to 
be  interested  in  politics  and  yet  that  is 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  boys  are 
fighting. 

The  best  answer  to  the  horse  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  that  he  has  gone 
amphibious,  web-footed  from  time.  It 
Just  is  not  a  horse. 

I  have  heard  Democrats  say  the  unin- 
tentional way  to  get  rid  of  a  good  polit- 
ical worker  is  to  get  him  a  Job  and  send 
him  to  Washington. 

The  fact  that  Governor  Warren,  think- 
ing of  his  seven  children,  refused  the 
possibility  of  sojourning  in  Washington, 
is  rare  and  worthy  of  admiration. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  31. 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  John  William  Ditteb,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  served  with  him 
ever  to  forget  J.  Will  Dimra — Bnx 
Ditter  to  all  of  us.  He  could  wade  into 
any  debate  and  establish  a  beach  head 
by  slashing  words  here  and  there  until 
he  had  found  a  footing  from  which  he 
could  press  a  relentless  attack. 

Bill  Ditter  scorned  defense  and  apol- 
ogy when  he  dealt  with  a  subject  for 
which  he  fought.  He  was  respectful;  he 
was  quick  to  disa\'ow  any  misinterpre- 
tation of  an  adversary's  words;  but  he 
believed  in  carrying  the  battle  to  his 
opponent.  And  he  did  so  with  vigor.  He 
drew  on  an  intensive  knowledge  of  his- 
tory to  supplement  his  logic.  He  threw 
into  his  remarks  the  fire  that  is  bom  of 
aa  intense  love  of  country.  This  combi- 
nation of  knowledge  and  earnestness 
gave  him  an  effective  eloquence. 

We  who  have  seen  him  take  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  the  tables  will  always  see 
him  there.  He  was  too  vigorous  a  char- 
acter to  die  and  be  forgotten.   He  lives. 


Silrer  Propafanda  and  Money  Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS>RESENTATIVE8 

Friday.  June  25.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
American  people  have  so  much  at  stake 
in  the  stability  of  the  Oovenunent  credit 
and  the  integrity  of  our  money  system 
it  would  seem  that  the  newspapers  on 
which  most  of  us  must  rely  for  informa- 
tion have  a  grave  responsibility  to  give 
their  readers  the  facts  in  discussing  any 
monetary  program  established  by  the 
Congress  and  entrusted  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  execution.  So  much  mis- 
leading propaganda  has  been  printed 
about  silver  and  the  use  of  silver  as 
money  that  most  people  have  the  er- 
roneous idea  that  the  silver-purchase 
program  is  a  big  expense  to  the  Gov- 
ernment when  in  fact  it  is  the  only 
money  program  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  a  profit;  a  profit  which 
could  be  tremendously  increased  if  the 
full  Intent  of  the  law  was  carried  out  sind 
all  the  silver  that  has  been  purchased 
was  used  for  money  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment.   It  is  difficult  to  understand 
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the  motive  of  the  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  the  coxintry  to  the  other  In  per- 
sistently misrepresenting  the  issue  and 
attempting  to  discredit  a  money  progi  am 
that  has  been  profitable  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  has  worked  so  well  In  supplsring 
the  Nation's  money  needs.  There  is  in- 
serted herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  18  on  silver 
and  my  reply  thereto: 
IFrom  the  Washlzigton  P06t  of  June  18, 1944] 

HLVn  LOAM 

TlM  Treasury  haa  found  a  new  use  for  Its 
Idto  sUver  by  agreeing  to  ship  100.000.000 
oonoM  to  India  under  a  lend-lease  agree- 
ment. It  may  be  remembered  that  after  a 
prolonged  struggle  with  Congress  the  Treas- 
ury was  permitted  to  sell  some  silver  at  in- 
flated prices  to  domestic  Industries  needing 
It  for  war  purposes.  Prior  to  that  time  It  had 
resorted  to  various  lending  expedients  to 
circumvent  the  prohibitions  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  This  time  it  has  again  found 
the  lending  device  a  handy  one  for  malc^lng 
Idle  aUver  hoards  useful.  The  metal  lend- 
leased  to  India  is  to  be  used  to  increase  the 
coinage  supply  for  the  United  Nations  forces 
atatkmed  in  India  and  to  help  keep  prices 


It  may  seem  curious  to  suggest  that  an  im- 
portation of  silver  into  India  provides  a 
mtans  of  fighting  inflation.  But  such  is  the 
CM*  not  only  with  respect  to  silver  but  gold 
as  well.  Sales  of  silver  In  the  open  market 
provide  a  means  of  mopping  up  local  pur- 
chasing power  because  silver  Is  selling  at 
highly  inflated  prices  In  terms  of  the  local 
currency.     The  higher   the  sale   prices  the 

Cter.  of  eouree,  is  the  antl-lnflationary  ef- 
ef  pnrohMas  of  the  metal.  The  shadow 
Bide  of  this  picture  is  that  tiM  MrttiorlUee 
have  in  the  past  sought  to  tfMaoiH*  the 
laitaa  habit  of  inveetmg  saving*  in  sterile 
■oaetarjr  metals  instead  of  putting  thtm 
productiveljr  to  work.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  satraordlnary  conditions  of  wartime  have 
■UMie  enoouracement  of  the  hoarding  habit 
Mtm  deetrabi*  as  a  means  of  cheeking  infla- 
tion. But.  given  the  cireumatanees.  hoarding 
la  al  least  a  Immt  tvil  than  aco»l#rat»d  ds* 
illiM  of  Ike  iMNlMMlBg  power  of  Indian  etir* 


NntWI  Of  RiMMINTAftVMi 

ire*Aiinfl»a,  0,  V,,  ^mm*  ft,  i$44, 

WMNINtttlN  FWf, 

Ml  PlMit  Nfvr  Vit  ihs  lUlMiiral 
mMc  IH  i^itMr  aHlMirial  iif  Jw\§  M  enuiiad 
"Milvtr  tiHih"  IM  wHitth  v>  u  say,  "Ttia  Tr»«s< 
ury  liae  1»nnii  •  Mm  t(»«  fi*r  iis  mis  aiivef 
tiy  MiPMUtf  i«  ihip  IMJMOMO  ouucM  W 
l4»ill«  UMdef  «  \0ts4'lnM  ifrtMMfil." 

In  euMAUlsrini  Hit  0«¥«rnmant's  nse4  ftf 
muMf  aitd  I  Its  mtMMry  use  ut  the  Treat* 
«if '•  imek  or  idia  allver.  you  «l|lil  ifli  your 
ItMara  why  U  was  neeeaaary  lo  tlftumvsitt 
llM  wovuions  of  the  Hilvcr  FurehM*  A»i 
aa4|  nep  approaimately  <)i)s<hal(  at  the  silver 
iOiq^t  under  ths  mandatory  provislotts  of 
tMi  law  Idls.  while  the  other  half  was  put  to 
MO  as  money  at  a  trtrosrtdous  saving  In  In- 
tHMt  to  the  American  people  and  a  profit 
la  the  form  of  ailver  seigniorage  amounting 
to  iOO.TOO.OOO  (p  B0,  Treasitry  Bulletin  for 
May).  U  the  first  1,477.650.948  ounces 
(Tteastiry  etalMaent.  June  1ft)  now  In  circu- 
lation as  aMDoy  can  be  used  at  such  a  large 
profit,  why  was  it  necessary  to  circumvent  the 
provisions  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  by  keep- 
ing the  second  1.253  407  .C30  ounces  idle 
(Treasury  sutement.  June  IS.  1943).  when 
there  was  fxUI  authority  in  law  to  uae  all  the 
silver  purchased  by  the  Treasury  as  money 
•t  iU  ooins«e  value  of  gl  39  per  ounce,  which 
wookl  give  the  Treasur  yan  additional  profit 
Of  gSVr.OOO.OOO  (col  ».  p  W.  Treasiny  Btilietln 
for  ifay).  to  say  nothing  in  the  saving  In 
to  the  money  users  ot  this  country. 


and 


Today  ailver  is  selling 
per  ounce   (report 
despite  the  fact  that  the 
for  India  has  demonitlz^ 
ver  rupee  and  made  a  50 
legal  tender.    And  now 
turning  over  100.000.000 
to  the  British  Govemrr 
coined  and  put  into 
age  value,  all  the  profits 
ence  in  the  price  credited 
on  the  lend-lease  books 
going  to  the  British. 

The  Treasury  Is  doing 
the  Federal  Reserve  ban|s 
volume  of  our   unri 
by  the  billions,  every  doll4r 
to  the  Government  or 
The  Treasury  is  doing  th 
ment  is  Ijeatlng  the 
more  bonds,  and  scrapin  \ 
a  little  more  taxation 
the    equivalent    of    $1 
money  metal  all  bought 
that  is  plenty  good 
which    our    Treas\iry    fo 
reason  refuses  to  Mae. 

Why  do  you  tell  your 
time    it    (the    United  S 
found  a  handy  device 
hoards  useful?"     And 
come  a  sterile  silver 

It  would  seem  that  an 
publication,  such  as   tbu 
has  a  duty  to  give  its 
Sincerely  yours, 


In  India  for  $1.05 

Coniiierce  Department) 
Jrltlsh  Government 
the  standard  sil- 
percent  alloy  rupee 
)ur  Government  Is 
( ounces  of  our  silver 
for  India  to  be 
circulation  at  full  ccln- 
betw<;en  the  differ- 
to  our  Government 
the  coinage  value 
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Pricti  Paid  bj  Fi  meri  Under 
Price  Coi  Irol 


EXTENSION  or 


his  at  a  time  when 
are  inflating  the 
ible  paper  money 
of  which  is  loaned 
Illness  at  interest, 
while  the  Govern- 
to  buy  bonds  and 
the  barrel  to  find 
while  we  have 
1,000.000    In    good 
paid  for — money 
for  the  British, 
some    mysterious 


readers,  "That  this 
atcs  Treasury)   has 
making  idle  silver 
did  ailver   be- 
in  India?" 
influential  national 
Washing^ton  Post, 
the  facts. 


V  hen 


ret  ders 


CokcPTOM  I.  Whtti, 
If  I  mber  of  Congress. 
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ipflktar  from  tilt- 

(d  hftVf  prknifd 
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idon,  the  momfi* 
N  prtniKd  in  ih« 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KkNTtCNT 
HI  TMI  BBNATI  OF  TM I  UNITBD  ITATM 

Tuiiday,  Augi  if  t,  llld 

Mr.  lAMOIY.    MiJ  PrtMdtnt,  at  iht 
fNUMl  of  Iht  itnlor 
noil  (Mr.  LoflAii.  I  ti 
in  ih«  ApBtndiN  of  itv 
mndum  en  ihi  prf 
undir  prlo9  ooniror 

Th«rt  baini  no  ebji 
rftndum  wm  ordgrtd 
HioogD,  M  fallawm 

TNg  nii«M  9m  *v  r«4MgM  ONin  fmoi 

Ooirri 

farm  prieec  rose  duriltg  and  afur  World 
W»r  No.  1  somswhal  msre  than  thsf  hare 
risen  in  this  war  aod  In  i  his  war  they  started 
from  a  lower  level,  yet  1 1  1941  (arm  iBoome 
was  more  than  »4.000.00i  ,000  higher  than  In 
the  peak  year  1919.  Far  n  operators'  net  ln« 
comti  nearly  tripled  betreen  19S9  and  1943. 
Between  1041  and  1943  It  nearly  doubled. 

A  very  Imporunt  f acu  r  In  tbla  increaae  of 
farm  income  to  levels  lever  approached  In 
the  last  war  has  been  thi  control  over  pricee 
Which  farmers  pay.  In  the  last  war  these 
prices  followed  farm  (:  rices  right  up  the 
spiral.  This  happened  t  ecaiiae  there  was  no 
effective  control  of  price  i.  In  this  war  farm 
prices  have  risen  nearly  as  much  as  In  the 
Isst  war,  but  the  prices  f«  rmers  pay  have  been 
very  greatly  restrained  On  the  average. 
pricee  paid  by  farmers  rose  94  percent  be- 
tween 1914  and  1919.  B4  tween  1939  and  1943 
they  roae  only  one-thii  1  as  much,  81  per- 
cent. This  has  resulted  under  a  system  of 
price  control  that  hat  In  en  geared  to  restor- 


ing and  maintaining  balance  between  farm 
and  nonfarm  prices. 

COMMODTTIXS   USED   Df   FAKIC    PSODUCTlOIf 

In  farm  operations,  costs  are  Increased  by 
rising  prices  of  machinery,  of  buUding  ma- 
terials, of  fertilizer,  of  supplies  of  all  sorts. 
A  program  which  keeps  these  prices  from  ris- 
ing helps  keep  farm-operating  costs  down. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  these  prices  in  comparison  to  what 
happened  to  them  during  and  after  the  last 

war. 

Farm  machinery 

Plows,  which  rose  80  percent  In  the  last 
war,  are  up  only  11  percent  today.  Corn 
planters  are  up  only  21  percent  as  compared 
with  89  percent.  Grain  binders  rose  by  two- 
thirds  last  time  and  by  only  15  percent  In 
this  war.  Cultivators  more  than  doubled  In 
price  tLuA  in  this  war  have  risen  by  only  a 
sixth. 

Building  materials 

Prices  m  this  group  rose  from  2  to  10  tlmea 
as  much  in  the  last  war  as  they  have  since 
1935-39.  House  paint,  which  more  than 
doubled  in  price  by  1920,  has  risen  only  11 
percent  this  time.  Portland  cement  went 
from  84  cents  a  bag  in  1910-14  to  11.42  In 
1920.  Today  it  Is  76  cents,  less  than  half  a 
cent  above  pre-war  levels.  Boarda  and 
shingles  more  than  doubled  In  price  during 
the  last  war,  but  are  up  only  60  percent  In 
the  present  war. 

Fertilizer 

A  typical  commercial  fertiliser  sold  for 
926.50  a  ton  before  the  last  war  and  In  1918 
had  risen  to  942,  a  rise  of  over  60  percent. 
Zn  this  war  it  has  risen  from  $27.50  to  •33.60, 
or  80  percent.  Just  about  half  as  great  a 
rlM. 

Supplies 

Th«  price  of  milk  cans  jumped  nearly  180 
percent  by  1990  as  against  a  rise  of  88  percent 
In  this  war.  Kerosene  went  from  18  cents  to 
81  oenu  a  gallon.  In  this  war  It  has  beea 
held  stable  at  II H  cenu.  Binder  twine  muoh 
more  than  doubled  In  the  last  war,  going  from 
11  to  M  cents.  In  this  war  It  has  risen  onlt 
from  9  to  14  oenta,  or  illfhtly  more  than  M 
per««Dl. 

roM  uvtm  eotfi 

Theee  an  taamplN  el  th«  dlfferlni  mofta 
SMnta  of  prl«#e  paid  by  fKrmtrt  in  inia  waff 
•nd  in  tht  lasl  for  eommodltlai  UMd  IB 
(arm  npuratluna.  Thli  dlffaran4«  Ih  prtM 
mnvemsiiii  has  made  an  Imporunl  •onille 
buiMii  iu  the  Ihrreasr  ii(  iiek  (arm  InMHM 
liBN  INfi  Bui  (IiIh  itrt  InviiHt*  lUsIf  |oM 
furihtr  thgn  li  w«»ulil  Hnvc  giitta  l(  the  farm* 
•r'l  iKHit  <((  liviMi  hai  b«tii  p«iihiu«a  M 
rtN  M  II  did  In  the  Imi  wm. 

Hm  fgrmn*!  wifi  iuiowi  ihfti  In  thU  w»r 
dolhlng  floaia  have  rissn.  This  has  been  • 
very  triiublnsums  usutur  fur  pries  conirul,  Y$% 
In  the  lasl  war  lh«M  prteee  rose  even  mora 
•harply. 

Cotton  woffcrhlrts,  which  havs  rissn  M 
percent,  (rem  TO  cents  to  IIM,  went  up  IIT 
percent  In  the  last  war,  from  II  cents  to 
II. 4ft.  Cotton  socks  sre  up  48  percent.  Last 
time  they  roae  137  percent. 

Wool  suits  sold  for  114.00  In  1910-14  and 
hit  MO  In  1919.  a  rlas  of  190  percent.  Since 
1036-39  they  have  risen  from  920  to  139,  an 
Increase  of  less  than  60  percent 

Men's  work  shoes  wsnt  from  $2.20  to  14  90, 
a  Jump  of  nearly  120  percent.  In  this  war 
they  have  risen  only  about  60  percent,  from 
•2.50  to  •3.85.  Women's  shoes  before  the 
last  war  cost  $3  s  pair,  but  hit  •a  50  by  1930, 
a  rise  of  nearly  200  percent.  In  contrast  they 
have  risen  in  this  war  from  12.45  to  |3J6  or 
slightly  over  one-third. 

Food 
The   same    contrast    shows    up    in   foods. 
Even  though  the  farm  prlcea  of  these  fuoda 
have   risen  substantially,   the  retail  prloea 
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paid  by  farmers  for  foods  vhich  they  do  not 
ralae  themselves  have  bom  markedly  re- 
strained. 

Flotu-,  which  rose  120  percent  in  the  last 
war.  la  up  less  than  half  as  much  today — 
50  percent. 

Despite  the  lnterruptlc>ns  to  shipping 
which  have  made  rationing  necessary,  both 
coffee  and  sugar  prices  hsve  been  kept  far 
below  their  World  War  No  1  levels.  Today 
sugar  Is  7  cents  a  pound  as  against  6^  cents 
before  the  war.  In  1920  It  hit  27  cents  a 
pound,  fotir  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  In 
peacetime. 

Coffee  Jumped  from  27  to  49  cents  a  pound 
last  time.  Today  It  is  up  to  32  cents  from 
22  cents,  about  one-half  as  great  a  rise. 

THS  FARMxa's  posmoN  xnnm  pbxcb  contsol 

Price  control  has  so  effectively  restrained 
the  prices  the  farmer  pays  that,  despite  con- 
trol of  the  prices  he  recelv(s,  he  is  better  off 
today  then  he  was  in  the  last  war  when  there 
was  no  price  control.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  we  are  operating  under  a  single  price- 
control  system,  one  that  reiiches  to  all  prices. 
The  system  of  control  cannot  be  maintained 
here  and  let  go  there.  It  Is  ail  one  piece 
and  embraces  farm  and  nonfarm  prices  to- 
gether. If  the  present  balance  is  to  be  main- 
tained and  the  farmer's  position  Is  to  be 
protected,  the  system  must  continue  to  work 
In  all  Its  parts. 


William  Howard  Wheat 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrm  Dakota 
m  TRB  R0U8B  OP  RBPRB8INTATIVU 

Wdnetday.  Mat  31, 1944 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  Mrvioe  of 
Hon.  WttiiAM  MowAao  Whsat,  iau  •  Mapre- 
••uUtivs  from  the  aUK  of  tUiuols 

Mr.  CA0I.  Mr.  Ipoaker.  X  wunt  to 
rooord  my  porional  affac  tton  for  Wiuiam 
M.  Wmiat.  lati  lloprBiintAUvi>  frum  thi 
MBit  of  Illinoif.  Wt  ill  Uktd  tttu 
WNiAf  for  hiN  tiiitna.  hli  frtanrtiy  imtt*. 
hli  oalm  mitinUaiivf  In  thi  right,  m  hi 
NMw  It,  An  •Kohantfi  of  $nppr\pu(*t>»  with 
him  OM  day  roviilid  ihut  wi  hid  mnny 
•ipf rttneoi  In  eommon  m  boyi  (rum  a 
MrMMKo  homo.  No  hniw  Mi  olhori 
MOW  thbl  ho  WM  not  wiU  for  monthi 
bofori  hli  doftth.  Mi  iMd  llttli  about  It, 
howfvir,  and  wai  ehttrful  to  thi  ind. 
Ko  believed  In  hia  eolliafuoi  and  In  hli 
country,  I  think  It  waii  Moauie  he  had 
a  fundamental  faith  that  God  U  In  Hli 
heaven  keepinf  watch  over  aU« 


Addrett  by  the  Vke  Preiident  to  Iowa 
Democratic  State  Conyention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PKNNSTLVAirU 
ZM  THE  8KNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Tuesday,  Attgust  1.  1944 

Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  RxcoBO  the  address  delivered  by  Vice 


President  Wallace  before  the  Demoeratie 
State  Convention  of  Iowa  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  Saturday,  July  29,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Yotir  choice  of  me  as  permanent  chairman 
la  deeply  appreciated  as  a  token  of  respect 
and  afTection.  It  is  good  to  be  with  old 
friends  to  plan  for  victory  on  November  7 
here  In  Iowa.  The  prospects  for  a  Roosevelt 
victory  in  the  Midwest  and  especially  here 
in  Iowa  are  brighter  than  they  were  4  years 
ago.  At  that  time  we  were  not  in  the  war. 
Now  we  are,  and  the  most  reactionary  Re- 
publican has  reason  to  be  concerned  as  to 
what  might  happen  to  the  war  effort  if  we 
should  lose  the  skilled  leadership  of  the 
President.  Roosevelt  will  win  next  fall  in 
Iowa  provided  you  do  your  part  In  getting 
out  the  full  Democratic  vote  and  provided, 
furthermore,  you  conduct  the  campaign  on 
a  high  plane  which  does  not  alienate  Re- 
publican voters  who  otherwise  would  be  with 
you.  This  plan  of  campaign  will  give  sev- 
eral Midwestern  States  to  Roosevelt,  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  win  many  congressional 
seats  or  many  State  or  county  tickets. 

To  do  a  real  Job  on  this  front  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  Democratic  Party  a 
vital  continuously  functioning  organisation 
through  which  farmers,  workers,  and  small- 
town business  and  professional  men  can 
come  to  agreement  and  make  their  wanta 
known.  The  Republican  Party  and  Its  or- 
gans of  publicity  have  always  tried  to  sep- 
arate the  farmer  and  the  worker.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  can  succeed  only  If  It  brings 
the  farmer  and  the  worker  together  on  a 
liberal,  constructive  platform.  Those  Demo> 
erats  who  fight  such  a  program  are  Repub- 
licans wearing  false  faces. 

It  is  Important  to  say  a  word  about  my 
southern  friends.  The  farmers  of  the  Mid* 
die  West  owe  a  lot  to  the  farmers  of  the 
South.  We  would  never  have  gotten  satis* 
factory  africuitural  leglsUtlon  if  it  had  not 
been  for  men  like  Marvin  Jones,  ienatar 
John  Bankhead  and  tenator  Alben  Bark- 
ley.  True,  there  are  certain  reaetleaary 
leaden,  but  these  men  are  usually  Bnaneed 
direotiy  or  Indirectly  frum  ttte  North.  More 
and  mnrs  an  lntetll|ent,  eonetruetive,  liberal 
learlertihip  will  irise  In  the  bouth  wbleb  will 
not  nwe  nnyihiiiK  rtirartly  or  Inilreiily  lo 
Wall  bireei  or  Mi  iiulwurii  prejudlffMi.  OUVN 
I'ai'i'eN,  ttf  Klnrirti,  Hhd  uev  Btllea  Arnell.  n( 
usiirHiN.illiMtretewhattmeani  WatvhthsMi 
men  They  iri  youni  a«i  bive  ■  mhm  of 
fui'Ure  trfadi. 

Oh*  ruiiMiott  of  a  liberal.  ioii»*Miiiive 
Dem'NtraMs  farty  M  10  IMOB  IBl  W*«i>  and 
the  biiuili  united.  ARilliiy  lUBltian  n  lo 
kasp  ihs  farmer  and  Ubor  mMlMl.  In  Ml* 
ryinf  mit  title  seeond  funelUm  the  Demo* 
eretie  Party  In  lowe  slwmid  preaeB  lo  Mo 
farmers  every  day  in  every  county  seat  town 
In  Iowii~"yotir  Ineome  from  hugs,  butter, 
egiB,  and  eatUe  mm  up  and  down  precisely 
with  the  total  per  rolle  of  labor.    The  mo> 

Sent  labor  fcts  Into  trouble  you  gel  Inio 
ouble  also,  Tou  must  have  a  sympatlMtle 
tmderstsndlnf  of  labor's  problems  if  you  are 
to  understand  yotu  own.  You  havs  never 
been  able  and  never  will  get  satisfactory  agrl* 
cultural  legUlatlon  without  labor's  help." 

After  saying  this,  ask  U  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  Republicans  are  more  Interested  In  bal- 
ancing the  btidget  than  in  preventing  im* 
employment.  The  Republicans  were  in 
charge  after  the  Civil  War  and  after  World 
War  No.  1,  and  on  both  occasions  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  depression  and  un- 
employment were  neoeasary  correctivee.  The 
world-wide  economic  whirlwind  unleashed 
sooner  or  later  after  the  end  of  this  war  will 
be  of  such  a  magnltixle  as  to  require  vigor- 
ous action  of  a  type  which  the  Republicans 
have  never  been  willing  to  take. 

That  segment  of  the  press  and  radio  wbMi 
Is  controlled  l^  evil  monetary  intereets  con- 


tinually fans  every  flame  of  pre^ldlce  which 
will  maintain  hatred  between  the  farmer  aiul 
worker.  It  Is  easy  to  state  the  ftKlamental 
Democratic  thesis  of  unity  between  tha 
farmer  and  the  worker  and  contrast  it  with 
the  Republican  thesiis  of  hatred  between  the 
fanner  and  worker.  The  problem  is  to  do 
something  effective  about  It.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  fliv-eating  speeches  for  t 
months  once  every  4  years.  The  money  be- 
hind the  Republican  press  and  radio  subtly 
spreads  its  poison  r/ery  day.  To  counteract 
this  we  must  be  on  the  Job  forming  consttuc- 
tive  public  opinion.  We  do  not  have  much 
money  and  our  avenues  of  press  and  radio 
publicity  are,  therefore,  seriously  limited. 
But  we  do  have  manpower,  womanpower  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  on  our  side.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  formtilate  a  liberal 
program  for  constructive  democracy  which 
Is  so  compelling  in  its  appeal  to  farmera  and 
workers  in  both  the  North  and  South  that 
they  will  be  anxious  to  give  personally  of 
their  time  and  money  to  bviilding  a  precinct 
by  precinct  and  county  by  county  organiza- 
tion with  channels  of  publicity  to  service  the 
members  of  the  organization.  In  doing  such 
work  we  must  enlist  the  services  of  the  for- 
ward looking  men  among  the  lawyers,  the 
school  teachers,  the  doctors,  the  bankers  and 
all  the  otHer  professions.  You  will  Qnd  help 
In  the  most  xmexpected  places  provided  your 
program  is  based  on  the  full  use  of  all  man- 
power, all  resources  and  all  technologies  for 
the  purpose  of  equal  opportunity  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  all. 

The  liberal  cause  has  not  been  defeated 
and  will  not  be.  It  merely  Is  In  process  of 
being  reborn.  I  ask  you  to  look  up— not 
down:  ahead — not  backward.  When  we  bat- 
tle for  full  production  and  equal  opportu- 
nity we  battle  for  \h9  common  man.  That 
cause  cannot  die  no  matter  what  may  hap- 
pen temporarily  to  ocrtain  Indivlduala. 

And  so  for  the  sake  of  your  boys  I  aik  the 
members  of  this  convention  to  work  with  all 
the  fervor  that  Is  in  them  for  a  Rooeevell 
victory  In  the  conviction  that  only  by  such 
e  victory  can  the  war  be  terminated  prontptly 
and  rightly.  A  Dewey  vletery.  no  maitrr  how 
estimable  Mr.  Dewey  himself  »ay  be  per* 
sonally,  will  ineviubty  give  hope  10  the  wront 
elcmcnte  in  Oeraiaay  and  Japan.  A  Dewey 
vletury,  just  a«  was  the  eaee  with  the  Itardinf 
victory  In  IMO.  would  make  difflmit  the 
buildini  of  a  world  order  rherafteriied  bv 
al)it1iit|  peani  The  KemibllrahN  bclrayei 
the  foinmnn  men  nf  (ha  tlnttad  Mtates  after 
the  Civil  War  and  Mrier  Wiirlrt  Wer  No,  I. 
W>  Kmll  httt  let  IhBM  do  II  eiaUi.  We  WIU 
will  wivii  KwoiMvelli 


THi  Battti  fof  Rubbir  li  Wob 


larrKNisoM  of  wnioww 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 


ATIVBB 


Of  THB  HODBB  OP 

Friday.  June  1. 1S44 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  1«  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Olobe-Dcmocrat,  one  of  the  greatest 
American  newspapers,  citing  statistics 
showing  an  acquisition  of  10.000  tons  of 
crude  rubber  per  month  with  a  reserve 
stock  pile  of  100.000  tons  still  on  hand. 
The  editorial  follows: 


BATTLB  roa  atJasaR  is  wow 

There  havent  been  any  victory  saleos 

In  celebration,   but  the   United  State*  has 

definitely  won  the   battle  for  rubber.     Jn 
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M%  J9»n.  the  rubber  Kuvlty.  onc«  the  most 
CittMd  at  our  raw  materUd  sborteges.  has 
haam  toroed  into  what  may  derelop  Into  an 

OTCTBUpply. 

Rubber  Director  Dewey  has  reported  that 
the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  In  this 
country  now  exceeds  the  volume  of  crude 
ruMMT  consumed  In  the  'Ji-.ited  States  In  any 
year  prior  to  IMl.  Production  la  now  run- 
nlBf  at  70.000  tons  a  month  and  Increasing 
stMdUy.  The  official  esttmate  for  1944  was 
•WjOOO  tons,  and  If  the  preaent  rate  of 
monthly  increase  Is  maintained  the  final 
production  total  will  be  cloeer  to  1.000.000 
tons. 

In  addition,  about  10.000  tons  a  month  of 
crtMlB  rubber  Is  now  being  imported,  and 
the  Nation  still  has  a  reserve  stock  pile  of 
100.000  tons  of  crude  rubber.  Because  of 
thla  ■— ■'"g  reeord,  materials  originally  al- 
lotted to  tba  synthetic  rubber  program  have 
bean  released  to  make  lOO-ocUne  gasoline. 
and  thla  country  Is  now  able  to  export  some 
synthetic  rubber  to  Its  allies. 

With  adequate  supplies  of  rubber  on  hand, 
civilians  find  It  hard  to  understand  why  tires 
are  still  rationed  for  B  and  C  card  holders 
and  not  available  at  all  for  A  card  motor- 
ists. The  twttleneck  la  in  manpower  and 
tire  cords,  with  IneraaMd  mlUtarv  demands 
for  ttTM  as  a  complicating  factor. 

Bowevar.^he  situation  is  much  better  now 
than  It  was  a  few  months  ago.  Tire  tubes 
arc  no  longer  rationed.  There  Is  an  ample 
nipi>l7  of  high-grade  camelback  for  recap- 
plng.  and  rationing  allotments  have  been 
laerwaad.  It  is  now  believed  that  there  will 
be  enomh  tlras  to  supply  A  card  holders  by 
•ariy  ntxtjmr. 

Jttm  total  mitptit  of  tiren  for  this  year  la 
now  MtlaaiMi  at  19,000.000.  This  figure  is 
9J0O0.0Q$  VMMr  tt9  planned  production,  but 
in  IMS  tiM  UMal  output  was  but  a.MO.000. 
TiM  pn-wr  avarafe  was  approsimauiy  M,- 
008.000. 

With  the  battle  of  production  won,  the 
praMMi  wiu«li  IMw  tlM  ruMar  UMtustry  u 
vlMrt  inptlllw  *ill  b«  madt  of  th*  tyn- 
thetiC'ttibbtr  plants  af tar  tbo  WW.  Undotibt* 
adiy  there  will  be  pressurt  braught  to  bear 
bf  the  nsturaUrubber-prodlMM  nations  to 
IMain  their  pre-war  mark«l9  In  Oils  country, 

■m  regardless  of  the  MOtioaito  faeton 
tovolVM  In  that  decuion.  It  Is  apparent  that 
Mrtlona]  defense  will  dictate  the  retention  of 
at  laaet  a  part  of  the  sjmthetlo-rubber  in* 
dtMtry  In  this  country.  Moreover,  the  war 
has  roreed  industry  to  learn  to  ttse  synthetie 
rubber  profitably  and  many  Industriai  needs 
Mnrad  by  synthetics  made  for 


If  it  can  be  demonstrated,  as  now  seems 
probable,  that  synthetic  rubber  can  be  made 
as  cheaply  as  natural  rubber  can  be  pro- 
duced, the  synthetic-rubber  Indiutry  Is  here 
to  stay. 

This  editorial  and  the  statistics  quoted 
bear  out  the  contention  that  further  ap- 
propriations for  the  guayule  project  are 
unwarranted. 


My    Record    on    Measnres    Relatinf    to 
DisainiiHation  Af ainst  Ncfrocs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INOIANA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I 
can  say  with  absolute  sincerity  and 
trulMulness  that  Negroes  have  had  no 


'^l: 


' 


lave  been  during 
No  Member  of 


better  friend  than  I 
my  service  in  Congres^ 
the  national  lawmaklrg  body  has  been 
more  ea^.Tiest  and  coiu  tant  than  I  have 
been  in  seeking  to  safe  iruard  the  consti- 
tutional nghts  of  Nejroes,  to  protect 
them  from  discrimins  tlon,  and  to  see 
that  they  secure  the  r  tcognition  that  is 
due  them  as  members  of  our  civil  com- 
munity and  as  patriotii :  defenders  of  the 
Nation  to  which  both  \  rhite  and  Negroes 
owe  a  common  allegiar  ce. 

roa  amultnchino  lzcislation 

Believing  that  the  or  me  of  Isnaching  is 
the  ugliest  blot  on  civilization  and  the 
most  heinous  of  all  cr 
tributed   my   very 
stamping   it   out.    I 
weight    of    my    effort|s 
back  of  the  Gavagan 
and  on  June  17. 1936,  rtepresentative  Jo 
seph  A.  Gavagan,  the  ^thor  of  that  bill, 
wrote  to  me  as  follows 


mes,  I  have  con- 
be;  t   efforts   toward 
hrew    the   entire 
and    influence 
antilynching  bill. 


t  ly 


Comm  ittee 


Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Ludlow 
opportunity  to  express 
your  cooperation  In  procfi 
of    the   Judiciary 
lynching  bill.  H.  R.  5. 
ture  to  this  petition  It 
possible  to  discharge  tb( 
wish  you  to  know  that 
No  mstter  what  honors 
the  futiu-e,  I  am  quite 
look    backward    to    your 
petition,  seeking  Justice 
as  one  of  your  finest 
country. 

Asstinng    you    of    my 
esteem.  I  remain, 

■lacerely  youra, 
Jonnt  A 
Mtmbt ' 
Twtntf-ftfit 


Vf§  paiMd  the  Oftvi  «an  bill  through 
the  HoUM  but  It  faik  d  In  the  Senate. 
Believlnf  that  if  the  I  Moral  Bureau  of 


I  wish  to  take  this 

appreciation  for 

ring  the  discharge 

on   my   anti- 

V^lthout  your  slgna- 

^uld  not  have  been 

committee,  and  1 

am  very  grateful. 

come  to  you  In 

certain  that  you  will 

signature   on    this 

tistead  of  mob  rule, 

CO  ktrlbutlons  to  your 


nay 


appreciation    and 


OAVAOAIf, 

of  Congrtit, 
DUtriet.  N0W  York. 


Inveetieatlon,  with  Hi 


detection    ond    preveitlon,    could    be 


brought  Into  lervlce  In 


would  act  u  A  powerf 1 1  deterrent,  I  In- 


troduced the  following 


erii  !)e 


Tfcst 


ai  ,y 


A  bill  to  define  the 

prescribe  punishment 
thorize  the  redersl  B\|reau 
tion  to  investigate  the 
with  lynchlngs 
Be  it  enacted,  etc 
unlawful  for  any  person 
from  one  State  into  andther 
purpose  of  aiding  or  abetting 
any  person. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful 
to  send  by  telephone,  te^graph 
through    the     malls 
which  urges  or  invites 
or  abet  the  lynching  of 

(c)  As    used    In    this 
"States"    means     a  Stati> 
Puerto  Rlco.  and  the  District 

(d)  Violations    of   thin 
punished  by  imprisonment 
6  years. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  a  lynching 
State,  the  Federal 
la  authorized  and  directeil 
facts  in  connection  wltl 
determine  whether.   In 
in  the  course  of  such  I 
against   the  I7nlted 
mltted. 


of  lynching,  to 

tfierefor,  and  to  su- 

of  Investlga* 

[acts  In  connection 


Sta  es 


record  of  crime 


lynching  coaes  It 


bill  in  Congress: 


(a)    It  shaU  be 

to  move  or  travel 

State  for  the 

the  lynching  of 


for  any  person 

or  radio,  or 

communication 

my   person   to   aid 

ny  person.  . 

section,    the    term 

Alaska,     Hawaii, 

of  Columbia. 

section    shall    be 

for  not  less  than 


occurs  in  any 

of  Investigation 

to  Investigate  the 

such  lynching  to 

Connection  with  or 

nching,  any  crime 

has   been   com- 


While  antiljmchlng  ^glslation  still  re 
mains  "unfinished  busfiess"  in  Congress 
I  pledge  to  devote  my 
future,  as  in  the  past. 


>est  efforts  in  the 
to  promote  legis- 


lation which  will  deal  effectively  with 
lynching  and  get  rid  of  the  antisocial 
conditions  which  breed  such  unspeakable 
crimes.  I  repeat  now  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  over  8  years  ago  on 
June  20,  1936: 

Right  is  not  going  to  be  forever  on  the  scaf- 
fold, and  wrong  is  not  going  to  be  forever 
on  the  throne.  Sometime  the  Congress  will 
take  this  monstrous  evU  of  lynching  In 
hand  and  suppress  It.  I  will  be  happy  If 
I  may  contribute  toward  that  end. 

LTTTER  FKOM  WALTHl  WHTTa 

Walter  White,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  wrote  to  me  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  1941,  as  follows: 

Mt  Dxab  Congressman  Lttdlow:  We  have 
received  the  copies  of  your  antilynching  bill 
and  thank  you  for  sending  them.  Intro- 
duction of  this  bill  is  further  evidence  of 
your  magnificent  and  consistent  interest  in 
the  difficulties  the  Negro  is  encountering. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Waltzb  Wnrra, 

Secretary. 

AtTTHOR  or  AMENDMENT  TO  PREVENT  DISCRIMI- 
NATION AGAINST  NEGROES   IN   TRAINING 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives  Monday, 
September  23.  1940.  The  House  having 
under  consideration  H.  R.  10539,  the  first 
supplemental  civil  functions  bill,  1941) 

Mr.  Ltn>Low.  Mr.  Cnalrman,  X  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LuDtow:  On 
page  10,  after  line  18,  Insert  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"'No  trainee  under  the  foregoing  appro- 
priations shall  be  discriminated  against  be* 
cause  of  sex.  race,  or  color,  and  where  sepa- 
rate schools  are  required  by  law  for  separate 
population  groupe,  to  the  extent  needed  for 
trainees  of  each  euch  group,  equitable  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  (or  faetlUtei  and  trali>- 
ing  of  like  quality.' " 

Mr,  LtTBtow.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment t  propose  has  the  support  and,  In  (aot, 
was  Initiated  by  the  Federal  Seeurlty  Agency, 
and  has  approval  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  of  the  Budget  Bureau  It  would 
provide  In  respect  of  the  trainees  who  are 
to  be  recruited  under  these  two  activities, 
the  OOea  of  Education  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  same  freedom 
from  discrimination  that  U  contained  In  the 
conscription  law.  If  this  provision  is  not 
inserted  in  the  present  law  you  will  have 
one  provision  with  reference  to  the  draftees 
under  the  conscription  law  and  a  lack  of  the 
same  provision  In  its  application  to  the  train- 
ing undc  this  act. 

I  think  the  proposed  amendment  speaks  for 
itself.  As  I  say.  It  has  the  backing  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administration,  and  It  also 
has  the  support  and  approval  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, which  finds  It  to  be  In  harmony  with 
Its  labor  policy;  and  of  the  Budget  Bureau, 
which  finds  it  to  be  In  harmony  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President.  It  Injects  no  new  poli- 
cies into  the  administration  of  our  laws  but  • 
merely  makes  this  act  in  respect  of  training 
conform  to  the  policy  already  determined 
upon  by  Congress  In  respect  to  conscriptees 
under  the  new  Conscription  Act.  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  committee  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  happy  to  offer  this  amendment  because 
It  gives  to  the  colored  people  of  our  country 
an  assurance  that  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  them  in  training  for  national  de- 
fense. In  every  war  tn  which  our  country  haa 
engaged  Negroes  have  responded  to  the  call 
of  our  country  and  have  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  in  every  way.  Now  that 
our  beloved  country  is  face  to  face  with  an- 
other emergency,  they  are  manifesting  the 
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same  spirit  of  patriotism  that  has  guided 
them  In  former  crises  of  our  national  history, 
and  the  amendment  I  hsve  offered  would  re- 
move racial  barriers  and  guarantee  their  right 
to  serve.  (Applause.) 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TOR  TAUi  nCPtX>TMENT  PKACTICS  COMinTTEB 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Friday,  May 
26, 1944) 
Mr.  Lttdlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  whole, 
the  evidence  that  has  come  to  me  through 
our  committee  hearings  and  from  all  other  di- 
rections convinces  me  that  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  Is  doing  an  out- 
standing Job  in  promoting  natloncd  unity,  in 
Improving  and  sustaining  the  morale  of  the 
tenth  or  more  of  our  people  who  comprise 
the  minority  groups,  and  in  opening  up  re- 
serves of  manpower  so  much  needed  to  win 
the  war  that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
untapped.  Sincerely  believing,  as  I  do.  that 
the  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Is  a  vital  war  agency,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment striking  It  down  wlU  not  be  adopted 
and  that  it  will  be  Implemented  with  the 
funds  carried  in  this  biU,  which  are  the  mini- 
mum to  enable  it  to  carry  on  its  work. 

LsrrsB  noM  atALooLK  voas,  chahmah,  cok- 

MITTSX  ON  rsn  XMPLOTMEIfT  PaACTICX 

PsBmsNT's  Committee  on 
FtJM  MurvoruMtn  Paacncs, 
Waahington,  D.  C.  June  28, 1944. 
Hon.  Loxm  Lttdlow. 

Boute  0/  Bepreaentativea, 

Wathtngton,  D.  O. 
Dear  CoNORaaaiiSM  LtnLow:  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
about  F.  E.  P.  C.  which  you  Inserted  into  the 
CowoaaaeioMAL  Racoao.  I  confess  to  a  large 
degree  of  institutional  pride  about  F  E.  P.  O, 
I  know  that  we  Intend  to  fight  hard  (or  the 

Erlnelples  set  down  in  our  Executive  order, 
ut  not  to  go  beyond  the  dutlee  laid  upon 
us.  With  io  much  careless  talk  about  the 
Committee's  actlvltiee,  a  forthright  expreselon 
of  appreciation  stieh  as  yours  comes  like  a 
breath  of  freeh  air,  and  I  want  to  assure  jrou 
tliat  It  was  greatly  ippreolated, 

I  bopt,  when  you  return  to  Washington, 
that  you  will  spare  me  some  time  to  chat 
about  this  whole  problem  of  minority  rights 
In  employment,  for  I  know  that  your  attitude 
toward  It  and  your  wisdom  tn  tackling  such 
probletns  could  be  of  Inestimable  value  to  us, 
Cordially  yours, 

Malcolm  Roea, 

Chairman, 

vot  kational  tottth  ADMINISTBATION  TBAnmfO 
raooRAM 

(In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives.  Monday, 
June  38,  1943) 

Mr.  Lttdlow.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  short  time 
Congress  will  determine  the  fate  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration.  It  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  that  Administration 
during  the  fiscal  year  1944  shall  train  ap- 
proximately 600,000  youths  in  industrial  ptir- 
sults  and  thus  make  them  effective  contrib- 
utors to  our  national  war  economy  and  use- 
ful and  efficient  members  of  society.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  say  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration:  "You  may  continue  yotir 
training  program.  You  are  doing  a  good 
work." 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  a  voice  and 
Influence.  I  am  exercising  the  same  in  behalf 
of  a  continuation  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
program. 

I  say  this  notwithstanding  there  is  no  one 
In  Congress,  I  believe,  who  has  a  greater  de- 
sire than  I  have  to  see  that  economy  in  gov- 
ernment is  effected  and  that  in  every  possible 
Instance  duplication  and  overlapping  are 
eliminated.  It  has  been  argued  that  since 
there  are  half  a  dozen  agencies  in  the  field  of 
Tocational  training,  the  National  Youth  Ad- 


ministration might  well  be  abolished  and  the 
trainees  taken  over  under  other  agencies,  but 
I  find  on  very  thorough  investigation  that 
there  are  two  sound  arguments  against  that 
proposal.  One  is  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  training 
program  is  a  going  program  that  is  proceed- 
ing at  full  speed  In  ttimlng  out  efficient 
trainees  and  constantly  Infiltrating  them 
into  plants  all  over  the  country  where  they 
are  vitally  needed  and  to  disrupt  that  pro- 
gram now  would  slow  up  the  war  effort  and 
do  much  harm.  The  other  argument  in  favor 
of  continuing  the  N.  Y.  A.  training  program 
Is  that  there  Is  no  other  program  Just  like  it. 
It  enters  into  a  different  field  and  taps  a 
potential  source  of  timber  for  sklUed  man- 
power and  womanpower  that  la  not  reached 
by  any  other  training  agency.  I  find  that 
while  it  embraces  persons  of  all  races  within 
the  scope  of  its  activities  it  is  In  many  in- 
stances the  only  agency  through  which 
Negroes  can  obtain  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional training  which  they  desire  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

If  the  National  Youth  Administration 
training  program  Is  to  be  saved,  it  must  be 
aaved  now.  The  situation  requires  immedi- 
ate action.  The  blU  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  and  wUI  l>e  voted  on  soon.  I  have  had 
several  conferences  with  the  Jvmior  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  be 
tells  me  the  vote  will  be  very  close.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  suggest  to  Members  of  the 
Bouse  that  you  do  not  depend  on  letters,  or 
even  on  the  telephone,  but  that  you  go  In 
person  to  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
see  the  Senators  from  yotir  States  and  urge 
them  to  support  the  bill  to  continue  the 
National  Youth  Administration's  training 
program. 

rem  COMMTTWITT  FACnjTtBI 

(tn  the  Rouse  of  RepresentatlYee,  Wednesday, 
March  8,  1944) 

Mr.  LoBLOw.  Mr.  Chairman,  child  delin- 
quency bas  readied  a  peak  neter  before  real- 
Iced  Dor  drMfloed  of  in  this  oountry.  It  baa 
reached  tbe  all'time  high.  In  ite  early  stages 
the  rapid  growth  of  child  delinqueney  created 
amssement  and  now  It  bas  beoom*  frlgbt- 
•ning. 

All  of  us  are  voting  without  hesitation  and 
without  stint  the  billions  to  win  the  war  so 
as  to  tfxtX*  civilisation  safe  and  secure  in  the 
ages  to  comA.  While  we  are  doing  that  I 
think  it  is  altogether  right  and  proper  that 
we  should  vote  a  few  mllllone  to  cure  instead 
of  to  kill.  We  are  tbe  guardians  of  posterity 
and  we  have  a  respoxulbillty  to  see  that  the 
children  of  America  do  not  sxifler  spiritual 
blight  and  deoadence  as  a  result  of  conditions 
which  it  Is  within  our  power  to  remedy. 

We  will  be  very  derelict  In  duty  If  In  the 
face  of  motwtlng  Juvenile  crime  which  al- 
ready has  passed  all  known  bounds  we  destroy 
the  child-care  projects  of  tbe  community- 
facilities  program  by  withdrawing  the  means 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  them  on. 
We  could  do  no  greater  disservice  to  otir  chil- 
dren who  will  be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow  and 
who  need  to  be  strong  and  reliant  to  cope 
with  the  momentous  problems  of  posterity. 

The  appropriation  of  $137,500,000  carried  In 
this  blU  for  commimlty  facilities  Is  not  as 
much,  In  my  opinion,  as  might  wisely  and 
Judiciously  be  spent  In  providing  the  fMllities 
on  which  tbe  welfare  of  the  Nation  so  much 
depends,  but  it  will  cover  existing  commit- 
ments and  will  provide  $18,194,000  of  new 
money  to  meet  contingencies  that  wUl  arise. 
The  Budget  estimate  was  $160,000,000,  and 
we  had  definite  assurance  that  If  we  granted 
that  amount  it  would  close  tbe  books  and 
the  agency  would  not  return  for  more  money. 
I  voted  In  committee  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  full  Budget  estimate,  which  would  con- 
sume the  balance  of  the  authorization  of 
$500,000,000.  No  one  wants  to  see  appropria- 
tions cut  more  than  I  do,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  cut  them  at  the  expense  of  our  children. 


roa  asPKAi.  or  poll  tax 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  voice  and  my 
votes  I  have  done  eversrthing  I  possibly 
could  to  bring  about  Uie  repeal  of  the 
iniquitous  poll  tax.  It  is  unthinkable  to 
me  that  our  men  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  on  the  battle  fronts  to  preserve  otir 
free  institutions  should  be  denied  the 
freedom  of  voting  for  candidates  of  their 
choice  to  manage  those  institutions. 
lettex  to  kxvexxmd  kichaxus  in  ex  poll  tax 

April  16,  1944. 
Rev.  S.  C.  RiCHAXos, 

/7id{anapoZ(«,  tnd. 

DsAB  Rkvxrsnd  RicHAXDs:  This  la  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  12 
expressing  your  views  in  regard  to  the  antl- 
poll-tax  bill. 

I  have  supported  from  the  beginning  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  poU  tax.  wherever 
that  tax  is  imposed.  The  measure  passed  the 
Hotise  on  May  36,  1943,  and  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
That  committee  reported  It  to  the  Senate  on 
November  13,  1943,  and  It  now  Is  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

I  supported  the  bill  and  voted  for  it  In  the 
Rouse  and  will  continue  my  efforts  until  It 
becomes  law.  It  seems  to  me  a  ridiculous 
travesty  and  miscarriage  of  Justice  when  our 
boys  who  are  offering  their  lives  on  the  battle 
fronts  for  the  perpetuation  of  freedom  are 
denied  in  many  instances  one  of  the  most 
precious  of  all  freedoms — the  freedom  of  cast- 
ing their  ballots  for  the  men  of  their  choice 
in  uncontrolled  elections. 

I  will  continue  to  fight  for  that  freedom  •§ 
long  as  I  have  anything  to  fight  with. 

Thanking  you  for  your  views,  and  assur- 
ing you  of  my  sympathetic  interest. 
Very  slnoerely  yours, 

X<otni  LoMtOw, 

Lirm  noTMTnre  msoatMTKATKm  nr  assmn* 
mo  w—a o»  to  oosssat  smviob 


lUaoH  90. 1M4, 
Hon,  HnrtT  L.  Bmcfoif, 

iterttary  of  War. 

Waihingian,  D.  9, 

DsAa  Ma.  Bscsvtast;  I  am  reeeivlnf  in- 
quiries from  Negro  constituents  and  from 
representative  Negroes  throtigbout  tbe  ooun- 
try Indicating  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  over 
repmte  that  Negroes  are  not  being  given  a 
fair  show  In  fighting  the  battles  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  felt  that  tbU  U  especially  to  bo 
deplored  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Negroeo 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  honor  and 
credit  in  every  war  in  which  our  country  has 
engaged.  Specifically,  there  la  an  tmdercur- 
rent  of  dissatisfaction  based  on  reports  that 
Negroes  are  Ijeing  preponderantly  assigned  to 
service  the  Army  and  are  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  which  every  true  soldier 
covets  to  engage  In  combat. 

If  there  Is  no  basis  for  these  reports,  I 
think  it  would  be  reassuring  If  I  could  so 
Inform  our  colored  people,  and  whatever  the 
facts  may  be  I  think  our  colored  friends, 
whose  patriotism  cannot  be  challenged,  are 
entitled  to  have  the  facts. 

It  Is  in  the  hope,  therefore,  of  allaying 
dissatisfaction,  which  certainly  bodes  no  good, 
that  I  respectfully  ask  you  to  advise  me  on 
the  following  points: 

1.  How  many  Negroes  and  how  many  whites 
are  there  in  the  total  mUltary  forces^  w^ 

3.  How  many  Negroes  are  assigned  to  eerv-  ~ 
Ice  the  Army? 

3.  How  many  Negroes  are  assigned  to  oom«- 
bat  duty? 

4.  How  many  Negro  units  are  engaged  la 
combat  and  what  are  they? 

5.  How  many  Negro  units  are  assigned  to 
service  duties  and  what  are  they? 

6.  Is  It  contemplated  that  additional  Negro 
units  are  to  be  placed  in  combat,  and  if  so, 
what  are  the  units  that  are  to  be  so  aasignedr 


» 
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1.  nnallr.  froM  fMr  MMpNMMlv*  ov«r- 
All  k»ov1««l«*  of  th*  iniltury  MrviM,  wti«t 
In  Mii#  opunon  M«  tlM  IMU  M  to  vlMtticr 
•r  Ml  tfMM  It  ilMhflyMUM  MAlMl  NtflroM 
la  Um  mttIm,  hmI  It  H  fottf  lAUsMon  tn  rour 
if  Mfft  rt^PMttiMlitf  l«  tM  thfti 

It  Ml  ptnMMMl  to  MIM 
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V  fill  «•  iff  ftur  w«r  <ttMr  Ui  mM  im  % 
wmM  ttiiiim  IM  Abov*  poinu  it  VIU  bt 
tSpiruJ.  I  l>op«,  in  iMolflnf  Mtifcit  wMoli 
mm\  intvitcMy  b«  InJyilmH  to  ■onto. 
With  kind  rafftrdA 

V*nr  rtncfly  jours. 

Lovw  LUDtOW. 


Aadrett  by  Hon.  HvrA  I.  Walsh,  of  Mat- 
tndiaMttt,  Secondinc  Um  NominatioB 
•f  Hon.  AUmd  W.  BorkUy,  of  Kentucky, 
for  Vk«  Prtsident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  lAMSACHVSXTTS 

IN  THI  SKNATK  OP  THS  UNTTKO  8TATB 

Tuesday.  August  1, 1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONCRKSSIONAL     RCCORO     a     COPY     Of     thO 

speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  at  Chicago. 
July  21.  1944.  seconding  the  nomination 
of  Senator  Albik  W.  Bakklcy,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
•very  delegate  to  this  convention  can  agree 
vpim,  tbo  MMntlal  quallficatlona  that  the 
DMBOcratle  candidate  for  Vice  President 
tbould  possess.  Second  only  to  the  Presi- 
dency itself,  in  this  time  <rf  gravest  crisis, 
this  office  assumes  the  utmost  importance. 

The  man  who  occupies  it  must  stand  out 
from  hu  fellow  men  in  ahlUty.  experience, 
and  thoee  qualities  of  heart  and  mmd  that 
mark  the  exceptional  and  successful  public 
leader. 

Moreover,  the  nominee  In  addition  to  be- 
ing liberal,  humane,  and  forward  looking. 
must  be  courageous  enough  to  stand  with 
conviction  and  determination  for  those  prin- 
ciples and  policies  demanded  by  the  times 
and  the  advance  of  our  social  and  economic 
Institutions. 

He  must  be  tolerant  and  lust  In  his  view- 
points, sound  in  his  Judgments  and  ever 
settlous  to  protect  the  rights  of  even  the 
humblest  oi  our  dtiaens  against  encroach- 
ment and  discrimination.  Above  all,  he 
must  be  rigid  and  unyielding  In  his  devo- 
tion to  the  American  form  of  Oovernment 
•nd  the  American  way  of  life. 

Ke  mtist  be  a  believer  tn  free  enterprise 

•nd  unfettered  opportunities  for  every  group 

^and  individual  In  the  Nation.  regardle«  tk 

t^tsamritcm.  creed,  or  station  In  life. 

^^^Mttbo  aaaa  wtaoae  nomination  I  proudly 

'aovocato  is  poMeMad  of  these  basic  qualities 

to  a  superlative  degree  no  true  American  can 

challenge. 

But  more  than  that — if  X  may  be  per- 
mitted to  strike  a  personal  note  and  refer  to 
my  long  association  with  him  in  the  United 
Btatea  Senate — he  is  a  man  of  nobility  ot 
purpoee.  gcnUUty  of  spirit,  and  sincerity  at 
OonvtfCtUMk 


Aa  tb«  majority  Uad«r  o  our  party  In  tho 
iMMrto  IM  tORunandt  the  t(  apoet,  the  Mtoom, 
tbo  otaMonM,  and  afftctt  m  at  tttry  Itna' 
tor,  rtftnilMt  of  party  aA  lattont, 

■It  aaMMt  Btnonal  q  alttltt,  bit  d«vo* 
HoA  to  iiiiy,  Mt  turnip  t  potrlotiMn,  hit 
brtaillli  of  fMon  tn4  tolor  tntt  of  ttioM  who 
diatf/tt  with  him  haft  ivtn  him  a  rart 
pjsltiiHi  aironf  hit  tollt  «tMt  an4  Itllow 
part  Mans. 

A  dear  and  sound  thtnka ',  t  gifted  speaksr, 
a  mlltunt  champion  of  my  eauM  which 
eonunanda  his  allegiance,  i  e  has  navar  failed 
to  demonetrate  and  ex«»pllfy  tha  highest 
kind  of  statesmanship. 

If  the  Democratic  Partj  seeks  a  nominee 
for  this  ofllce  who  has  set  ^ed  his  party  and 
his  country  in  the  Halls  o  Congress  and  on 
every  platform  and  In  eve  7  forum  In  every 
section  of  the  country  and  who  has  furnished 
sound,  inspiring  leadership  In  the  party  coun- 
cils for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  man 
I  am  here  to  endorse  meeti  that  requirement 
beyond  all  question  or  dot  bt. 

If  our  party  seeks  a  nominee  who  la  of 
democratic  spirit,  is  appi  sachable  to  every 
party  worker,  who  has  strl  ven  and  sacrificed 
In  the  advocacy  of  democi  itlc  principles,  he 
Is  ready  to  answer  your  cal  1. 

If  our  party  seeks  a  broai  I  minded,  tolerant 
leader,  one  who  recognizes  that  In  this  period 
when  tremendously  important  and  epoch- 
making  decisions  must  b<  made,  there  are 
bound  to  be  honest  and  Mjnsclentlous  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  even  n  our  own  party, 
and  who  respects  the  slnoirlty  of  those  who 
differ  with  him.  we  have  )ne  who  responds 
t  that  acid  test  of  wise  e  fectlve  leadership. 
Such  a  man — and  I  empliaslze  the  impor- 
tance of  these  qualities  if  harmony  and 
wise  council  are  to  contiiue  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — la  available. 

He  has  demonsuated  thi  se  qualities  again 
and  again  In  his  brilliant  leadership  In  the 
Senate  where  he  has  mail  tained  a  unity  of 
opinion  and  a  spirit  of  u  iderstanding  that 
has  made  possible  the  great  legislative  record, 
that  we  as  a  party  have  recited  from  this 
platform  and  are  now  submitting  to  the 
American  public. 

If  we  seek  a  candidate  w1 10  Is  a  tireless  and 
unmatched  debater  with  palse  and  calmness 
In  the  nUdst  of  contentDn.  with  freedom 
from  sectionalism  and  v  1th  fairness  and 
tolerance  toward  those  wh)  differ  with  him, 
one  who  has  won  for  hlnself  not  only  the 
loyalty  and  esteem  of  his  ( olleagues  but  the 
admiration  of  all  Amerlcins.  regardless  Of 
party,  such  leadership  we  can  command. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  hat  his  alert  and 
versatile  mentality,  and  h  s  strong  devotion 
to  the  tollers,  the  under  )rlvlleged.  to  the 
unfortunate  and  to  the  vei  erans  and  the  de- 
pendents of  ail  wars,  have  led  him  to  make 
for  himself  and  his  party  t  legislative  record 
which,  for  true  liberallsn  and  unflinching 
attachment  to  Democrat  c  Ideals.  Is  un- 
matched by  that  of  any  statesman  of  our 
generation. 

No  man  in  all  America,  by  reason  of  his 
long  experience,  his  study  and  knowledge  of 
public  questions,  possesses  a  surer  and 
sounder  grasp  of  the  stupendous  problem  of 
this  hour.  He  is.  in  my  opinion,  superbly 
fitted,  certainly  as  abundi  ntly  as  any  other 
member  of  our  party,  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  yes.  for  the  Prei  idency  itself. 

If  the  estimate  I  have  given  you  of  this 
great  leader  appears  fulsome  and  exagger- 
ated. I  merely  ask  that  rou  turn  to  your 
United  States  Senators  anc  Congressmen  who 
know  his  sterling  worth.  Those  who  have 
labored  with  him  and  kr  ow  him  beat  will 
bear  out  every  assertion  have  made  con- 
cerning his  character.  abU  Ity  and  fidelity  to 
his  country  and  party. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  deleg  ktes.  It  is  my  high 
privilege  to  urge  my  :  ellow  Demccrats, 
assembled  here  in  this  con  rentlon  to  support 
as  your  nominee  for  Vice  1  resident,  a  tested. 


nporianosd  and  faithful  laadtr.  a  militanl 
Amantan  whoN  rttord  of  II  ytara  of  honor* 
aWt,  uttful,  and  patrlotit  ttrvitt  hai  madt 
hit  party  and  hi«  country  hit  dobter,  afl4 
his  avaitabitity  for  hifhaM  puMId  oflit 
wiihin  y^ur  gift  unyiwtl— td  and  ttn- 
mcfltad,  0u«h  a  man  It  ttottor  BAaMUT  of 
Kantucky  whoct  nemlMlien  I  am  honored  to 
Mcond. 


Tilt  Tbirty-Hiird  Sttttlor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Dli- 
nols  [Mr.  Lucas],  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Thirty-third  Senator,"  by 
McNaughton,  which  appeared  in  the 
Pekin  Daily  Times  of  Pekin,  HI.,  on  July 
27.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

THl  THIBTT-THIHD  SENATOR 

(By  McNaughton) 

Today's  most  important  job  Is  making 
sure  that  World  War  No.  3  does  not  happen. 

The  decision  Is  up  to  America. 

America's  decision  Is  up  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  Senate's  decision  can  be  hamstrtmg 
by  the  thirty-third  Senator — the  one  more 
than  a  third. 

Sixty-three  Senators  may  be  for  peace,  but 
it  takes  two-thirds  (64)  to  pass  a  treaty  and 
If  33  Senators  (32  who  are  a  third,  and  the 
thirty-third)  are  against  peace,  there  will 
be  a  World  War  No.  3. 

Richard  J.  Lyons,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  might 
be  that  thirty-third  Senator.  He  is  wishy- 
washy  on  peace. 

Every  nilnolsan  knows  that  Senator  Scort 
W.  Lucas  Is  all  out,  100  percent,  unquali- 
fiedly and  unwaveringly  for  world  peace. 

Because  of  this  the  Times  expects  to 
reason  with  Its  Republican  readers:  and  In 
the  name  of  their  sons  who  have  died,  or  ot 
those  sons  for  whom  they  have  present  des- 
perate fears,  the  Times  expects  to  ask  Re- 
publicans this  year  to  put  the  fate  of  the 
world  above  politics,  and  vote  this  fall  for 
Scott  W.  Lucas. 

Editorials  presenting  the  reasons  for  this 
plea  win  appear  In  later  Issues. 


Bfissouri  Citizens  Object  to  Enactment  of 
Any  Prohibition  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHdav,  June  23.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  remarks,  am 
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Hitlnf ,  by  rtquttt.  M  numtroutly  tlfntd 
pttitlont  Mftlntt  prohibition  trantmlttdd 
to  Bd  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Zmmdll,  of  WMhlnf- 
ton,  Mo.,  whldh  X  un  flllng  with  tht  Com- 
mlttod  OB  tho  Judi«l«ry{ 

Watwuftfoif,  Ito.,  /vnt  tO,  1944, 
Mr.  OtAnwei  Cannon, 
H<ms$  OfflM  Building, 

WasMngton,  D.  0, 
Dasa  Ma.  Cannon  ;  I  am  anoiosinf  bartwltb 
potitlona  tlfnad  by  approsimataly  6tO  eltl- 
asns  of  Franklin,  Oasoonade,  Warren,  Osage, 
and  Montgomery  Counties  protesting  against 
any  form  of  prohibition  legislation. 

I  respectfully  request  of  you  that  you  Insert 
these  petitions,  or  as  much  of  them  as  is 
permitted,  in  the  Conobxssional  Raooao. 
Tours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  IMMSLL. 
PRTTION  AOAIirST  VBOHIBITIOIf 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  by  this  petition  voice  our  objec- 
tions to  any  prohibition  legislation:  we  don't 
want  any  more  prohibition  with  all  of  its 
attendant  evils. 

Sponsor :  Gosen  and  Mayer,  Rhlneland.  Mo., 
March  14.  1944. 

Otto  Mayel.  Rhlneland.  farmer;  Prank 
Peters.  Rhlneland,  farmer;  John 
Scholten,  Rhlneland.  farmer;  A.  P. 
Smith.  Rhlneland,  farmer;  Arthur  Bas- 
man,  Rhlneland,  farmer;  M.  B.  Dowl- 
Ing,  McKlttrick;  R.  P.  Ploeger,  Rhine- 
land,  plumber;  Ben  H.  Van  Booven, 
Rhlneland.  laborer;  O.  H.  Bezold, 
Rhlneland.  farmer;  Wllbert  Hoffman, 
Rhlneland.  farmer;  C.  W.  Miller.  Her- 
mann, farmer;  O.  R.  Thelasen.  Rhine- 
land,  laborer;  R.  W.  Kruse.  Rhlneland. 
laborer:  V.  Eldrlngdortf,  St.  Louis, 
laborer:  Ernest  Orotenlel.  Rhlneland, 
farmer;  Wm.  Bucker,  Rhlneland. 
farmer;  Ernest  Pottebaum.  McKlttrick, 
farmer;  Gerhard  Bruckerhoff,  Rhine- 
land,  farmer:  Prank  B.  Pottebaum. 
Rhlneland;  H.  B.  Pottebaum.  McKlt- 
trick, farmer:  Henry  J.  Pottebaimi.  Mc- 
Klttrick. laborer:  J.  H.  Lohman,  Rhine- 
land;  Walter  Kolks,  Rhlneland.  Uuck- 
ing:  Fred  W.  Hagedon,  Rhlneland. 
fencer:  Rudolph  T.  Winkelmann, 
Rhlneland;  Albert  Van  Booven,  Rhine- 
land,  farmer:  James  Van  Booven, 
Rhlneland.  farmer;  George  B.  Bucker, 
Rhlneland.  laborer;  Henry  Overkamp, 
Rhlneland,  farmer;  A.  J.  Pehllngs, 
Rhlneland,  Mo.;  Silvan  Heying.  Rhine- 
land,  farmer;  H.  J.  Bucker.  Rhlneland. 
manager;  Adolph  Bldlnghoff.  Rhine- 
land,  farmer;  T.  M.  Heying.  Rhlneland. 
farmer;  B.  H.  Scholten.  Rhlneland, 
merchant:  Harvey  Plnders.  BlulTton. 
farmer:  Carl  Van  Booven,  Rhlneland, 
farmer:  Aloys  Elslmaat,  Rhlneland. 
farmer:  Clem  Koenlg.  Rhlneland, 
blacksmith  (beer  needed);  Geo.  Gosen, 
Rhlneland,  farmer  (beer  needed);  Au- 
gust Wlttman.  Rhlneland,  carpenter; 
Philip  Bruckerhoff.  Rhlneland.  farmer; 
Aonton  Bruckerhoff,  Rhlneland,  rail- 
roader; O.  A.  Vogelsang,  Rhlneland, 
eonunerclal  fishing;  O.  W.  Peters, 
Rhlneland,  laborer. 

miiioiff 
We,  the  undersigned  Mlssourlans,  bellere 
that  the  present  persistent  efforts  of  profes- 
sional prohibitionists  to  cause  Congress  to  en- 
act prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly  un- 
fair because  so  many  of  otir  men  are  In  uni- 
form and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  and  are  therefore  either  unaware 
of  what  is  being  attempted  In  their  absence 
or  are  incapable  of  being  heard.  , 

Sponsor:  Robert  H.  Vemmer,  Hew  Haven, 
llo..  March  21,  1944. 

Louis  O  Harms,  Joe  P.  Taber,  M.  L.  Pertlg, 
Alfred  Gulck,  Paul  Hahn,  PaiU  H.  Mann. 
Barry  Hostkoetter,  Edmund  A.  Lsf- 


■unn,  Ntw  Vafttt,  Mo.)  Boatot  W. 
Motmann,  Btrfar,  lfo.(  Otaaa.  F. 
'  MutMb,  Sam  Attlton,  OUrtntt  Voa 
Bthrtn,  AtoMM  Baittf,  Ntw  laftB,  110.1 
Faul  W.  Unn,  %.  F.  D.  No.  9.  Btrftr, 
Mo,(  R,  I,  ytDoaald,  /.  F.  lUmUtMi 
Otttr  0.  Rttk,  Narokl  R.  Jebaten,  it., 
Kart  L.  Juap,  nmtr  Otittt,  ft9d  A. 
latktt,  Wm.  WUltr,  Franttt  Luaekt, 
Ftrd  Jonta,  X.  W,  Blom,  /oho  1.  f  hal- 
ton.  Ooyd  fweaaar,  Oao.  I.  KaU,  Wsw 
Haven,  Mo,;  Kobart  L,  Baynolds,  Bt. 
Louis,  Mo.;  O.  O.  Thomss,  Maw  Havan, 
Mo.;  VlrgU  Pihle.  Bsrgsr,  Mo. 

FamiON  kOkxmwt  vwomamam 

We,  the  undersigned  cltleens  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  by  this  petition  voice  our  objec- 
tions to  any  prohibition  legislation.  We  don't 
want  any  more  prohibition  with  all  of  Its 
attendant  evils. 

Sponsor:  H.  A.  Metunann,  Herman.  March 
21.  1944. 

W.  A.  Havelka.  Owensvllle,  farmer;  G.  8. 
Schamhorst.  Herman,  shoe  worker; 
Louis  Wltte.  Bay,  fanner;  N.  E.  Smith, 
Chamois,  signalman;  Wm.  Suppenbach, 
Chamois,  section  foreman;  Roy  Lutz. 
Berger,  watchman;  Milton  A.  Wohlt. 
Herman,  shoe  worker;  Pallne  G.  Long, 
W.  L.  Crawford,  Montgomery  City;  A.  C. 
Loehnlg.  John  Whitman,  Herman; 
Jack  Mitchell,  Montgomery  City;  Harry 
Eberlln.  Herman,  clerk;  Emll  Schwen- 
ther,  Herman,  shoe  worker;  Isidore 
Winkelmann,  Herman,  shoe  worker; 
Roy  P.  Ploeger.  Rhlneland,  plumber. 

FETrnON    AOAnrST    PSOHIBmON 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  secured 
to  us  by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  we  earnestly  pe- 
tition you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  type 
or  kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that  may 
now  be  or  may  hereafter  \>t  pending  In  Con- 
gress. Your  efforts  against  any  such  legisla- 
tion will  In  our  Judgment  be  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  welfare. 

Sponsored  by  H.  A.  Netuaann,  Hermann. 
March  29,   1944. 

Alvln  J.  Berence,  Hermann,  shoemaker 
Wilfred  Jerger.  Hermann,  carpenter; 
Wayne  Duf ner,  Hermann,  cheesemaker; 
Oliver  Klossner.  Swiss,  miner;  George 
8.  Schamhorst,  Hermann,  shoe  work- 
er: Walter  Clatia.  Hermann,  farmer; 
W.  A.  Havelka.  Owensvllle.  farmer; 
Louis  Wltte,  Bay,  farmer;  Milton  A. 
Wohlt,  Hermann,  shoe  worker;  Pauline 
G.  Gavey,  Montgomery  City;  W.  L. 
Crawford.  Montgomery  City;  John 
Whitman.  Hermann;  A.  C.  Loehlng, 
Hermann:  Jim  Mltchel.  Montgomery; 
Harry  Eberlln,  Hermann,  clerk;  Emll 
Schwenther,  Hermann,  shoe  worker: 
Isidore  Winkelmann,  Hermann,  shoe 
worker:  Roy  P  Plorger,  Rhlneland, 
plumber;  H.  P.  Schllmeler;  F.  C.  Hant. 

mil  ION 
We  the  undersigned  Mlssoxirlans  believe 
that  the  present  persUtent  efforts  of  profes- 
sional prohlbltlonlsU  to  cause  Congress  to 
enact  prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  in 
uniform  and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  are  therefore  either  tin- 
aware  of  what  Is  being  attempted  In  their 
absence  or  are  incapable  of  being  heard. 

Sponsor:     Kanstlen     Holman,     Beaufort, 
March  17,  1944. 

L.  Kurse,  Beaufort,  farmer;  H.  A.  Pread- 
rlck,  Beaufort,  farmer;  L.  H.  Kanstrum, 
Beaufort,  merchant;  Otto  Schomberg, 
Beaufort,  farmer;  W.  T.  Hoeman,  Beau- 
fort, merchant;  Prlts  J.  Hoerath,  Beau- 
fort, laborer:  August  Sprlck,  New 
Haven,  farmer;  Otto  Schroeder,  Leslie, 
farmer:  Herman  Wlldhabe.  Beaufort, 
farmer:  Homer  Fink.  Beaufort.  Route 
1,  fanner:  Charles  RUey.  Beaufort, 
fanner,  Barry  Stromyhoenee,  New 
Baven.  farmor;  SImer  A.  Baits.  Beau- 
fort, mechanio. 


Wt  tht  «n4tntfnad  Ifittoarltnt  btfltft 
thai  tlM  praatnt  Feratottnt  tffortt  of  profta* 
MBit  prehlMtlOBiait  lo  oatitt  OeofNit  to 
tnatt  prohlMtlon  laglalatloB  art  ntMifttUy 
BBfalr  Bttauti  to  Biaay  of  ottf  moo  am  tn 
ttnllorm  aoB  oftrttat  la  Om  Atinut  of  thit 
NatloB  of  oiirt  MMl  art  thtrsfora  titlitr  un- 
awaco  of  what  It  bttng  attomptotf  In  ttosir 
abaanoa  or  art  Inoapablt  d  batng  haard. 
Sponsor:  Ooorga  Bebarar,  Lsslls,  Mo. 
Oaorga  BdMtt,  Lsslts,  merehanl;  Louis 
Bobanstrset,    Laslia.    fannar;     Henry 
Julius,  Lsslts,  farmer:  William  Boben- 
street,  Leslie,  farmer;  D.  H.  Orob,  Les- 
lie, blacksmith;  Edward  Knlhaus,  Les- 
lie;   Vincent  H.  Kahn,   United  States 
Maritime  Service;    W.  L.   Llndemeyer, 
Leslie,  farmer;  Elwood  E.  Grob.  Leslie, 
laborer;    Aubrey    Roehrs.    Leslie,    la- 
borer;   Louis    Prlt«meyer.    Jr.,    Leslie, 
Martin  Scherer.  Leslie,  factory:   Wil- 
liam J.  Bartels.  Union,  salesman;  Pred 
Rosendahl,  Leslie,  farmer:  Elmer  Knl- 
haus,   Leslie,    farmer:    Crflvln    Grelfe, 
Leslie,     farmer:     Clarence     Bleckman, 
Leslie,  farmer;  Thomas  A.  Atwell.  RoUa, 
salesman;  Miles  J.  Goodwin.  Chester- 
field;    Charles    Butler.    Leslie:    John 
Shuey:  Arthur  Creason.  Leslie,  farmer: 
Dorothy  Creason,  Leslie;   P.  C.  Rum- 
buhl,  Leslie,   poultry  farmer;    Roy  L. 
Wade,    Leslie,    truck    driver;     Walter 
Tlmme,      Leslie,      farmer:      Pred      H. 
Schmidt,  Leslie,  farmer;  Otis  Portner, 
Leslie,     laborer:     Carl     Claas.     Leslie, 
farmer;  Fred  Trentman,  ijcslie.  farmer; 
A.    Rtunbtihle,    Leslie;    Theo    McWll- 
llams.    Leslie;     Elmer    Ware.    Leslie, 
farmer;  Luck  Lovel.  Union;  Mrs.  John 
Wright,  Leslie,  hotisewlfe;  S.  W.  Arnold. 
Leslie,  farmer;  Stanley  P.  Halter;  Oscar 
P.     Blrkmann,     Leslie;      Thomas     T. 
Painter,  laborer;  Otto  Heldbrink.  LesUe, 
farmer:  Vernon  H.  Hohenstreet.  Leslie, 
farmer:    Mrs.    P.   A.   Rumbehl,   Lesll->. 
housewife;  Robert  Roehr,  Leslie;  Louis 
Fritaemeyer,  Jr.,  and  Vincent  Kehoe. 

nrmoH 
We   the  undersigned   Mlssourlans  believe 
that  the  present  persistent  efforts  of  pro- 
fessional prohibitionists  to  cause  Congress  to 
enact  prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  In 
uniform  and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  of  oiu^  and  are  therefore  either  una- 
ware of  what  is  being  attempted   In   their 
absence  or  are  incapable  of  being  heard. 
Sponsor:  P.  W.  Slckendlck.  Gerald. 
J.  K.  Mills,  Bonne  Terre.  salesman;  J.  B. 
Holliday,  Rosebud,  farmer;  C.  H.  Koh- 
nlg,  Gerald,  banker;  Dan  Wilson,  Ger- 
ald; W.  H.  Vofsbrlnck.  Gerald,  box  68; 
Albert     J.     Rothemeyer.     Owensvllle; 
Julius  Bucky.  Gerald;  P.  E.  Koelllng, 
Sullivan,  Route  No.  1;  Arthur  Koelllng. 
Stilllvan;  Alva  Jocrs,  Gerald;   Gilbert 
Hoeppner.   Rosebud;    Pred   Hoeppner, 
Rosebud;  O.  H.  Meyer,  Gerald;  Alfred 
Slckendlck.  Gerald,  farmer;  Leo  Raaf, 
Gerald;  Jack  Rosenthal,  Herman  Raaf, 
R.  M.  Dlder,  Clifford  P.  Sltngwein,  Ger- 
ald,   Route    No.    1;    John    Slingweln, 
Gerald,  Route  No.  1;   W.  K.  Gruene- 
wald,  Gerald,   Route  No.   1;   Otto  H. 
Knehaus.     Gerald,     farmer;     Eugeno 
Julius,    Gerald,   farmer;    A.   H.   Raaf, 
Gerald;  Wm.  Vosblrk.  Jr.,  Gerald;  Otto 
Davy.  Gerald;  B.  H.  House.  Harold  H. 
Rousset.  Gerald:  Edward  H.  Bechman, 
Gerald;  Hame  P.  Farrell.  Gerald,  shoo 
worker;  L.  A.  Glebler.  Leslie,  farmer. 

rairnoN 
We.  the  undersigned  Mlssourlans.  bellera 
that  the  present  persistent  efforts  of  profes- 
sional prohibitionists  to  cause  Congress  to 
ensct  prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  in 
uniform  and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  tbio 
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Matkio  ot  oun  and  nn  therefore  ettb«r  tm- 
mwtn  et  vlMt  !■  fealsic  attempted  in  their 
ab««ne«  or  arc  incapable  of  being  heard. 

bponaor:  L.  J.  Immell,  Oerald,  March  14, 
2944. 

K«nnlt  Nolting.  Oerald.  farming:  If.  R. 
•taapherd.  SulllTan.  mining:  August 
•etaarelt.  Oerald.  (arming;  Raymond 
JolwBnlng.  Lealle.  farming:  Freddy 
Vofft.  Oerald.  fanning:  David  Steineker, 
Gerald,  farming:  Melvin  Hartman, 
0««n«Tllle,  factory:  John  ShocUy, 
GwensTllle,  factory:  Edgar  Klenune. 
Oerald.  Navy;  BCllfen  John  Ehlers, 
clerk;  Henry  Vogt.  Gerald,  clay  min- 
ing; Chaa.  L.  Bartel.  Jr..  Gerald, 
trucker;  Wm.  8.  Chaferkocter.  Owens- 
vUle;  Elmer  Fitswater,  Gerald.  Rock 
Island  section  foreman;  John  Turley, 
Oerald.  station  attendant:  Robert 
Danz.  Leslie,  farmer;  Oscar  Holtgrewe, 
Gerald,  farmer:  A.  W.  Ficke,  Gerald, 
carpenter;  U.  J,  Otto.  Oerald.  fanner; 
A.  L.  Myers.  Oerald.  truck  driver;  May- 
nard  'f^rrell.  Oerald.  farmer;  Edgar 
IXnrl  Vaughn.  Oerald.  fitter;  Ralph 
Klaager,  Cuba,  farmer;  Herbert  Heid- 
mann.  Oerald.  farmer;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Heldmann.  Oerald,  hoxisewife;  D.  D. 
Halg.  St.  Louis,  salesman;  Daryl  Chand- 
ler. Hermann,  clay  mining:  Oscar  Hoe- 
mann.  Lealle,  farmer;  Edw.  T.  Crowder, 
Rosebud,  farmer;  S.  A.  Dickinson, 
Oerald.  farmer;  Theodore  Steangbaens; 
Milton  D.  Biackwell.  Oerald,  former; 
Alvla  A.  Orob.  Oerald,  farmer. 

rrrmoif 
We.  the  undersigned  Mlasourlans,  believe 
that  the  preaent  persistent  efforts  of  pro- 
fessional prohibitionists  to  cause  Congreas  to 
enact  prohibition  legislation  are  manlfeatly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  in 
uniform  and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  are  therefore  either  un- 
aware of  what  Is  being  attempted  In  their 
abaence  or  are  incapable  of  being  beard. 

Sponsor:  Howard  B.  Oarlock,  Oerald,  Mo, 
March  9.  1»44. 

Boma  Shepherd.  Sullivan,  contract 
hauler:  F.  W.  Fisher,  Rosebud,  farm- 
ing; R.  O.  Nelson.  Cuba,  farming:  Ken- 
neth White.  Owensville.  factory:  Fred 
H.  Wiase.  Oerald.  retired;  A.  W.  Bos- 
ton, Oerald,  farmer;  L.  F.  Klemegh. 
Oerald.  farmer:  L.  Fritzmeyer,  Leslie, 
triicker;  F.  W.  Kreft,  Oerald:  John 
Wllaon.  Oerald.  farmer;  Howard  Kreft. 
Oerald.  farmer:  Oscar  H.  Frolker. 
Oweasville,  farmer;  Robert  Frolker. 
Owensville,  farmer:  Ed.  W.  Oerken« 
Gerald,  farmer:  Hadley  Butler,  Leslie, 
farmer:  Otto  Brader,  Gerald,  farmer; 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Biackwell,  Oerald,  house- 
wife: John  Cowan,  Oerald.  fanner;  Oral 
Fisher.  Gerald,  clay  labor;  Noel  Read. 
Cuba,  phono,  operator:  Ralph  Hanklna, 
Cuba,  phono,  operator;  Delmar  Gra- 
ham. Gerald,  miner:  Ronald  Paul 
Banor,  Oerald.  student:  Marvin  Shaw, 
Oerald.  raUroader:  W.  T.  Winkle.  Ger- 
ald, farmer:  Joe  J.  Fisher.  Gerald,  sec- 
tion labor:  Vernon  Haynes.  Stover. 
railroad  cross  tie  Inspector:  E.  Meyer, 
OeraJd.  merchant;  Thomas  Schmidt, 
Oerald.  physldan:  Roy  Flottman.  Oer- 
ald. farmer;  John  M.  Smith,  Oerald, 
farmer. 

mrnoR  aojumst  paoHiamoK 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  secured 
to  us  by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  we  earnestly  peti- 
tion you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  type 
or  kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that  may 
IMW  or  may  ^ef••n•r  be  pending  in  Con- 
graaa.  Tour  efforta  acalnat  any  such  legisla- 
tion will,  in  otir  Judgment,  ba  a  distinct 
contribution  to  our  country's  welfare. 

Sponsored  by  Howard  B.  Oarlock,  Oerald, 
March  10.  1M4. 

John  O.  Troutweln,  Gerald,  postmaster; 
Albert  Birkmichen.  Rosebud,  farmer: 
Flynu  I.  Story,  Oerald,  farmer;  O.  E. 


far  ner; 


Gearge 


HUdebrandt,  OeraU 
rest  Plcke,  Oerald, 
Owensville,     leathe : 
Adams,     Rosebud. 
Koelllng.  Leslie, 
kopf.  Oerald,  fanner 
Oerald,  chick  sexer 
Oerald,  farmer; 
van.  blacksmith; 
van.  laborer;  J.  W 
section  laborer;  J.  \ 
farmer;     Clinton 
farmer;     Raymond 
fanner;  Harne  R 
worker:    Edward  H 
shoe    worker: 
tractor    man;     W 
farmer;  Grayson 
Claude  Gardner, 
Landwehr.  Leslie,  fi 
Gerald,     farmer; 
Gerald,      farmer; 
Gerald,  farmer; 
Union,     salesman 
Gerald,  farmer; 
vllle,    miner: 
dairyman:    Benj.  £ 
farmer. 


,  painter;  ■.  Por- 
1  armer;  Leslie  Jett, 
cutter;     Lester 
mechanic;     Merit 
GUbert  Wels- 
Dayton  Stewart, 
Erwln  Biackwell, 
Bartel,  SuUl- 
Ji)nior  Bartel,  SuUl- 
Hackman,  Oerald, 
.  Brandt,  Rosebud, 
Brandt,     Rosebud, 
Pegeler,     Gerald, 
P|irrell.  Gerald,  shoe 
Backman,  Yukon. 
HUkenbaussier, 
H.    Holt.     Gerald, 
.  Oerald,  farmer; 
farmer;   Emll 
rmer;  Emll  Bartel, 
J  Llf  red     F.     Brauks, 
William      McNard, 
Scbneldeskump. 
Arthur     Kamper, 
Carroll,  Owens- 
Cutler,    Leslie, 
Knehaus,  Leslie, 


Alfrsd 


Hdlt 


L  «lle. 


Fraik 


Hirl 
Arttur 


mmON  ACAINST  I  BOHIBrnON 


Rl  jhts. 


Making  \]se  of  the  right 
to  us  by  ova  Bill  of 
petition  you  not  to 
tjrpe  or  kind  of  prohlbitlf)n 
may  now  be  or  may 
Congress.    Tour  efforts 
latlon  will   In  our  Judgni 
contribution  to  our 

Sponsored  by  Harry 
Mo.,  March  9.  1944. 

Ovirard   W.    Knehauj, 
miner;   Edward  Wl 
Hufen  Bnke 
John  Rohlflng 
Terry,  Owensville; 
Owensville;  Ralph 
Emery    Bronson, 
Schaeffemotter 
Juedenu  nn, 
Blvens,   Cuba,  R. 
Owensville;  Peter  P 
C.  M.  Shockley 
Diestelkamp, 
taolz,     Owensville 
Owensville;    Leonard 
vllle;    Orel    A 
Heury  Koeff. 
Bland:  H.  Buchholz 
Duncan.     Owei\svil|e 
Kunelmeyer, 
haupir.  Bland;  Ed 
George  Brovm, 
Owensville:  L.  O 
Chas.  Schoen, 
Owensville. 


of  petition  secured 

we  earnestly 

favof'ably  consider  any 

legislation  that 

hereafter  be  pending  In 

ag4nst  any  such  legls- 

ent  be  a  distinct 

county's  welfare. 

Owensville. 


H(  nneke. 


rarrnoM  against 


Making  use  of  the  right 
to  us  by  our  BiU  of  RlghU , 
tlon  you  not  to  favorably 
or  kind  of  prohibition 
now  be  or  may  hereafter 
grees.     Yoxu  efforts  against 
tlon  will  In  our  Judgmen 
trlbution  to  our  country's 

Sponsored  by  W.  A. 
Mo. 

Kenneth    Decker, 
I  Roekavaske,  W.  R 

I  Holt,  Edwin  D 

Alfred    W.    Schalk 
N.  C.  Buchholz 
driver;  Harry  W. 
ton.   Frank  Busen 
Fred   B.  Pohimanr , 
Stanley  Plalczyk, 
H.  Uflinan,  C.  B. 
J.  T.  Moore.  C.  H. 
ton,  Eldo  Mitchell 
Joseph  Rlefer,  Bo] 
Mo. 


Owensville,   clay 
:trock,  Owensville; 
R.  P.  D.  3; 
Ellsworth 
daymond  Molshelm, 
3owan,  Owensville; 
QwensvlUe;     Walter 
Wm.   P. 
John     H. 
Marshall   Hlbler. 
Fisher,  Owensville; 
;  August  H. 
;  Walter  Buoh- 
Robert     Sebaren, 
Brown,   Owens- 
Owe  nsville; 
J.  A.  Teth, 
Owensville;  Clyde 
Benjamin     H. 
Louis    Rus- 
Nolte,  Owensville; 
J.  I.  Moore, 
,  Owensville; 
;  O.  E.  Nessen. 


Ower  svUle 
Ox  ensville; 


0\  rensviUe; 
Owei  isville; 


Ow  fnsvllle; 
Owem  vllle 


Sec  utlln, 
Owen  svllle; 


Owen  ivlUe 


Owe  isville; 
B  tnnett, 
,  Owen  iville 


1  aOHIBITXOIf 

of  petition  secured 
we  earnestly  peti- 
con:ider  any  type 
a  tlon  that  may 
>e  pending  in  Con- 
any  such  leglsla- 
be  a  distinct  con- 
welfare. 

.  Owensville, 


le  ;1&18 


Lai  dwehr. 


Uiura    Oaner,    Carl 
Wanure.  James  A. 
Decker,  Geo.  Landwehr, 
Owensville.    Mo.; 
Oalensville,  Mo.,  truck 
Jack  Hln- 
James  K.  Morris. 
Hy  W.  Ru&kaup. 
.  Kramme,  Wm. 
T.  O.  Rousaet. 
S^actsly,  Elmer  Ben- 
Forrest  W.  Lichte, 
Biles,  Oweiuvllle, 


Lt  gemann. 


Edw. 


BJes, 


PrmiOW  AGAINST  PtOHlBlTlOK 

The  undersigned  petitioners  of  Missouri 
protest  against  the  consideration  of  any  type 
of  prohibition  legislation  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  war  and  the  termination  of 
demobilization.  We  further  respectfully  re- 
quest that  this  petition  be  refened  to  the 
P'-oper  committees  and  listed  in  the  Coif- 

CRXSSIONAL  RKCORO. 

Sponsored  by  Clay  Wofford,  Belle. 
B.  E.  Terrlll.  Belle,  county  Judge:  Roy  M. 
Hart,  Vichy,  farmer;  Paul  H.  LehnholT. 
BeUe,  factory;  L.  O.  Seymore.  Belle, 
construction  worker;  W.  F.  Schweer, 
St.  Louis,  guard:  P.  P.  Hassler.  Belle, 
Route  No.  1;  Tom  West,  Belle,  carpen- 
ter; Ira  Smith,  Belle,  farmer;  Steele  R. 
MUler,  Belle;  Hugh  M.  Roberts,  R\iral 
Free  Delivery  No.  3,  Bland;  Charley 
Crlder,  Belle,  farmer;  Thomas  C. 
Kolb,  Belle,  mechanic:  John  W.  Ter- 
rlll, attorney  at  law.  Belle;  Hy  J. 
Aufder  Helde,  truck  helper.  Belle:  Her- 
bert Decker,  laborer.  Belle;  Everett 
Crlder,  truck  driver.  Belle:  Everett 
Seymore,  laborer.  Belle;  Emmett  Hicks, 
farmer.  Belle;  Edward  BoUman.  truck 
driver.  Belle:  W.  B.  Simpson,  farmer. 
Belle;  J.  Edgar  Jones,  farmer  and 
trader;  E.  L.  McKlnney,  Belle,  farmer; 
W.  A.  West,  Belle,  farming;  Fred 
Basham,  Belle,  factory  worker;  W.  B. 
Leffler,  Belle,  tie  and  timber  business; 
P.  A.  Miller,  St.  Louis,  locomotive  engi- 
neer: J.  W.  Elston,  trader.  Belle:  Ray 
Dowler;  Willie  J.  Elrod,  Belle,  laborer; 
Cellus  Berry,  Belle,  farming. 

PEXmON    AGAINST    PKOHUmOIf 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  secured 
to  us  by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  we  earnestly  peti- 
tion you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  type  or 
kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that  may 
now  be  or  may  hereafter  be  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Tour  efforts  against  any  such  legisla- 
tion will  In  our  judgment  be  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  welfare. 

Sponsored  by  Harry  Henneke,  Owensville, 
Mo.,  March  9,  1944. 

Aug.  H.  Walker,  Owensville.  farmer; 
Emmet  Estes,  Owensville,  truck  driver; 
Theodore  O.  Rousset,  Owensville,  min- 
ing; B.  W.  Rousset,  Owensville,  min- 
ing; Joe  Hauska,  Owensville;  Milton 
Williams,  Owensville,  mechanic;  H.  P. 
Langenberg,  Owensville,  mechanic; 
Otto  P.  Henneke,  Owensville.  farmer; 
Walter  Racherbaumay.  Owensville;  Al- 
bert Haddex.  Owensville,  farmer;  Vic- 
tor Helling,  Owensville.  shoelaster; 
James  Biles,  Owensville,  carpenter; 
John  Wilcheck,  Owensville;  Virgil 
Waters,  Owensville;  H.  R.  Farrell. 
Oerald;  Oscar  Graff,  Owensville; 
Harvey  Kohmann,  Owensville:  George 
Dlttman.  Owensville.  shoeworker;  Sam 
Rayburn.  Owensville;  Kenneth  Ray- 
burn,  Owensville;  Sam  Reyburn,  Jr., 
Owensville;  Raymond  White,  Owens- 
ville: Louis  Bronson,  Owensville;  O.  B. 
Sandy.  OwensvUle;  Virgil  Stockton, 
Bland:  Raymond  Fitzgerald.  Bland; 
Frank  Dlttman.  Bland;  Gus  Dlttman, 
Bland;  B.  P.  Brandhorst,  Owensville; 
R.  A.  Aytes.  Bland;  Edwin  Mohesby, 
Owensville. 

PH'ITION 

We  the  undersigned  Mlssourlans  believe 
that  the  present  persistent  efforts  of  profes- 
sional prohibitionists  to  cause  Congress  to 
enact  prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  In 
tmlform  and  overseas  In  the  defense  of  thia 
Nation  of  ours  and  are  therefore  either  un- 
aware of  what  is  being  attempted  in  their 
abeen^  or  are  Incapable  of  being  beard. 

Sponsor:  Brelkmann  Bros.,  Beaufort,  March 
9.  1944. 

SUnley  O.  Grelfe,  Leslie;  Prank  W. 
Wlldhaber,  WUllam  Brueggemans, 
Beaufort;  Ray  J.  Benemmer,  Randolph 
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Welrieh.  Louis  PrltBmeyer,  Lealle; 
Howard  Kfeft,  Gerald;  Prank  Kloeke, 
Keith  Matthews,  Bob  Bochert,  Harold 
Meyer,  Walter  Stuene.  Chas.  H.  Meyer, 
Wlllard  Pills,  Paul  Schmitt,  Beaufort; 
Ralph  Deppermann,  Beaufort,  farming; 
Albert  Leach.  Charles  Lewis,  Union; 
Oliver  A.  P.  Voght,  New  Haven; 
Edward  Stuesse.  David  WUdhaber,  John 
Scholz,  Beaufort;  Elmer  Meyer,  Leslie; 
Alvln  Koppelmann,  Walter  Wlldhaber, 
Beaufort;  George  Neler.  Leslie;  Chester 
Dlerklng,  Edward  Schmuke.  Harold 
Eonold,  Albert  Tessmer,  Hy.  C.  Mueller, 
Beaufort;  Roy  Riley.  Beaufort,  farm- 
ing. 

pcnnoM 
We,  the  undersigned  Missourians,  believe 
that  the  preaent  persistent  efforts  of  pro- 
fanlonal  prohibitionists  to  cause  Congress  to 
MMct  prohibition  legislation  are  manifestly 
unfair  because  so  many  of  our  men  are  in 
uniform  and  overseas  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  of  ours  and  are  therefore  either  un- 
aware of  what  Is  t>elng  attempted  in  their 
absence  or  are  incapable  of  being  heard. 

Sponsor:  B.  W.  Raman n  Bros.,  Beaufort, 
March  9,  1944. 

Smil  J.  Schmuke.  Beaufort,  feed  man- 
ager; Elmer  H.  Deppenmoor,  Beaufort, 
mine  superintendent;  P.  H.  Pechtler, 
Larry  Voes.  Beaufort;  H.  P.  Miller, 
Union,  aaleam&n;  Wm.  Neler,  Herman 
Kloeke,  Ben  C.  Frelse,  Vincent  W. 
Schmlck,  Robert  H.  Voss,  A.  J.  Bick- 
mann,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rickm&nn,  Beaufort; 
A.  E.  Ooldammer,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ooldam- 
mer,  Leslie;  Arthur  Randolph.  Fred 
Buth,  Bdw.  Mueller.  Beaufort;  Leonard 
Horeld,  Beaufort,  assistant  fire  chief; 
P.  H.  Puis,  B.  L.  Rohlflng.  Beaufort; 
Walter  Neler,  Joseph  H.  Neler,  Leslie; 
Hy  Fredrick,  Louis  Fechtter,  L.  Krouse, 
Beaufort;  Erwln  Biackwell,  Dayton 
Stewart,  Oerald;  Aug.  Stuesse.  Beau- 
fort; William  Wlldt,  Leslie;  Edw.  P. 
Detmer,  Beaufort;  Carl  H.  WUdhaber, 
Leslie. 

PBTTTION    AGAINST   PBOHIBITION 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  secured 
to  us  by  our  Bill  of  Rights,  we  earnestly 
petition  you  not  to  favorably  consider  any 
type  or  kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that 
may  now  be  or  may  hereafter  be  pending  In 
Congress.  Your  efforts  against  any  such  leg- 
islation will  in  our  Judgment  be  a  distinct 
oontributlon  to  otir  country's  welfare. 
Sponsored  by  T.  O.  Benck,  Rosebud. 

Theo  Latall.  Rosebud,  feeds;  John  Boll- 
maim.  Rosebud,  garage;  Arthiu:  Jurde- 
mann.  Rosebud,  shop;  Thomas  J.  Ell- 
wood,  Rosebud,  farmer;  Pearl  Auster- 
man.  Rosebud,  farmer;  Geo.  Auster- 
man,  Rosebud,  farmer;  Milfred  Blnk- 
hielter,  Owensville.  farmer;  Harold 
Bockhorst,  Washington,  salesman; 
Louis  Eggert,  Rosebud,  farmer;  Leo 
M.  Orue.  Rosebud,  merchant;  Zelpha 
Grue,  Rosebud:  R.  B.  Brandt,  Rosebud, 
hatchery:  Viola  Brandt,  Rosebud, 
housewife;  John  Fisher,  Rosebud,  min- 
ing; Victor  Eggert,  clay  prospector; 
L.  A.  Robertson,  clay  prospector:  Wll- 
aon McDanlel;  William  Melton,  factory, 
Boaebud;  Wilbert  Horstmann.  Rose- 
bud, fanner;  Clarence  Aytes,  Owens- 
ville, factory  work;  Albert  Koeork. 
Rosebud,  farming;  A.  J.  BUwork,  Bose- 
bud;  Robert  Vandgreffe,  Owensville. 
shoe  factory:  Bob  Hlhler,  shoe  worker; 
H.  Nonis,  Owensville:  D.  E.  Haffman, 
Owensville,  shoe  worker;  Walter  Bchae- 
fer.  Rosebud,  trucker;  Mr.  O.  E.  Nessen, 
foreman;  Margaret  Nessen,  housewife; 
John  A.  Wehmeyer,  Roeelmd.  farming 
and  dairying;  John  Oray,  St.  Loula. 
long-distance  hauling;  Mamie  Oray, 
St.  Louis,  housewife. 


rarmoN  AOAorsT  nu&uuTiOK 

We,  the  tinderalgned  citizena  of  tha  Stata 
of  Missouri,  by  this  petition  voice  our  objec- 
tions to  any  prohibition  legislation;  we  dont 
want  any  more  prohibition  with  all  of  Ita 
attendant  evils. 

Sponsor:  George  Kohlbuach,  tavern,  Her- 
mann. 

Mrs.  F.  O.  Haub.  Hermann,  hotisewlfe; 
Mrs.  Walter  Kast,  Hermann,  shoe 
worker;  Walter  Kast,  Hermann,  shoe 
worker;  Olen  Oetterer,  Hermann,  ahoa 
worker,  Ervln  Koch,  Hermann,  shoe 
worker:  Otto  Weissenback.  Hermann; 
Harvey  H.  Spearman,  Hermann;  Felix 
Murdwellen.  Hermann,  sales  man- 
ager; O.  W.  Streck,  butcher;  Chris 
Schrieber,  Hermann;  Herman  Berend, 
ahoemaker;  Carlle  Luppold.  Hermann, 
xnoniunent  worker;  Ray  Barnhart, 
Union,  carpenter  and  Ironworker; 
Louis  H.  Koch,  Hermann,  contractor, 
E.  B.  Ruedlger,  Hermann;  Simon 
Pycatt,  Hermann;  Virgil  V.  Fleisch. 
Hermann,  ahoe  worker;  Joe  Knebler, 
Hermann:  Christ  P.  Fleisch.  Her- 
mann, shoe  worker;  Orgle  Brethorst, 
Berger;  Victor  V.  Kxinr,  Hermann, 
merchant  seaman;  Otto  Sicht;  Carl 
Rlchter,  Hermann,  shoe  worker;  Wal- 
ter J.  Behrmann,  Hermann,  clerical 
worker;  H.  B.  Ochsner.  Hermann, 
county  collector;  L.  B.  Huxol,  Her- 
mann, truck  driver;  Alf.  P.  Badl.  Ber- 
ger, farmer;  Armin  C.  Loehnlg,  Her- 
mann, Uniterm  States  Engineer  Depart- 
ment: J.  E.  Mitchell.  Hermann, 
butcher;  VlrgU  C.  PairetiB.  Hermann, 
shoe  worker;  Albert  Krueger,  Hermann, 
ahoe  worker. 

PKimON  AOAIN8T  FBQHIBITIOir 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  sec\u-ed 
to  us  by  our  BUI  of  Bights,  we  earnestly  peti- 
tion you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  type 
or  kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that  may 
now  be  or  may  hereafter  be  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Your  efforts  against  any  such  legisla- 
tion will  In  our  Judgment  be  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  welfare. 

Sponsored  by  Hugo  S.  Elaemath.  Bhineland, 
March  7,  1943. 

Ben  Van  Boaren.  August  Wlnkelman, 
Bhineland,  farmers;  Leon  Kemp,  Mc- 
Klttrlck,  laborer;  Prank  Gillette,  Mc- 
Klttrlck.  laborer;  M  E.  Aubuchon, 
Bhineland,  farmer;  Arthur  Whiteside, 
McKittrtck,  laborer:  Fannie  Whiteside, 
McKittrlck,  housewife;  Vernon  Finders. 
Harvey  Pindera,  8.  B.  Heyung,  Fred 
Nagedom,  Hugo  Allgeyer,  Bhineland, 
farmers;  Clarence  Ellis,  McKittrlck, 
farmer;  Geo.  Goeen,  Bhineland,  farmer; 
Ben  H.  Elkel,  Prank  J.  Elkel,  Blxiffton, 
farmers;  M.  E.  Rlckhofl,  New  Florence, 
sallman:  W.  O.  Elkel,  Tony  Moeeley, 
Americus,  laboreren;  Leo  Strattman, 
Clarence  Strattman,  Bhineland.  farm- 
ers; Bill  DruUlnger,  Bhineland,  laborer; 
Steve  Van  Beck,  Bichard  Van  Beck, 
Bhineland,  farmers:  Wm.  Stlers,  Bhine- 
land, garageman;  George  Bruckerhoff, 
Bhineland.  dairyman;  Sib  Heytng, 
Bhineland.  farmer;  Everett  Schlatt, 
Sid  Thomas,  Americus,  laborers:  Prank 
Strattman,  Bhineland.  farmer:  Clifford 
Gregory,  Bluffton.  farm  hand;  Walter 
Grels,  Bhineland,  farmer. 

PETITJON  AGAINST  PaOHIBITIOir 

We,  the  undersigned  eltisens  of  the  Stata 
of  Missouri,  by  this  petition  voice  our  objec- 
tions to  any  prohibition  legislation;  we  dont 
want  any  more  prohibition  with  all  of  Ita 
attendant  evils. 

Sponsor:  Strokel's  Tavern,  Berger,  March 
T   1944. 

Rudolph  George  Schowe,  Berger,  Army; 
■dward  D.  Bolaa,  Berger.  farming;  Cur- 


tis Voks,  Berger.  trticklnr.  P-  Hen^l, 
Berger,  agent  M.  P.;  A.  B.  Kipp.  New 
Haven,  farming;  Gaorga  Zeilmann. 
Berger,  railroad;  William  V.  Oarba, 
Berger,  railroad;  George  Berend,  Ber- 
ger, railroad;  Elmer  Hug.  Berger.  rail- 
road: August  Kioppm.  Betfgex.  farmer; 
Blmar  Meyer,  Berger.  railroad;  John  D. 
Stock,  Bergar,  blacksmith;  Irvln  J. 
Dtederlch,  Berger.  railroad  M.  P.; 
Marsh  Hiatte,  Berger,  railroad:  John 
H.  Wltthaus,  Berger.  farmer;  Gustav 
Z.  Poetting,  Berger,  retired  shop 
worker;  William  BlackweU,  Hnmann. 
farmer;  Balph  W.  Schmidt,  Berger, 
farmer;  Ernest  J.  Blumer,  Berger, 
trucking  and  clerking;  Leon  Meyer, 
Berger,  farming;  Henry  L.  Meyer.  Ber- 
ger, farmer;  Marrin  Kemper.  Berger, 
farm  laborer;  B.  W.  P.  Madden,  Berger. 
farmer;  Herman  Bloomer,  Berger,  un- 
dertaker; George  Pfautsch,  Berger, 
railroader,  M.  P.;  Carl  N.  Smith,  Berger. 
railroader;  Otw  W.  Strobel. 

PirmON    AGAINST    PaOHIBTTIOir 

Making  use  of  the  right  of  petition  secured 
to  us  by  our  bill  of  rights,  we  eameetly  pe- 
tition you  not  to  favorably  consider  any  type 
or  kind  of  prohibition  legislation  that  may 
now  be  or  may  hereafter  be  pending  in  Con- 
gress. Your  efforts  against  any  such  legisla- 
tion will  in  our  Judgment  be  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  our  country's  welfare. 

Sponsored  by  F.  V.  Kloean^,  Swiss. 
March  7,  1944. 

Earnest  Boesch,  Hermann,  clay  miner; 

George   Mueller,   Hermann,   farming; 

Charles  W.  Mochel,  Hermann,  farmer; 

Jacob  Michel,  Hermann,  farmer;  Mrs. 

Charles      Wettling.      Swiss;      William 

Brink,  Swiss,  laborer. 

PmnON  AAAINST  PaOBXBtnOH  - 

We,  the  undersigned  dtlaens  of  the  State 
of  Mlssoiirl,  by  this  petition  voice  otir  objec- 
tions to  any  prohibition  legislation;  we  dont 
want  any  more  prohibition  with  all  of  Its  at- 
tendant evila. 
^>onsor :  George  Stolte,  Stony  Hill. 

Edwin  Von  Behren,  Stony  Hill,  clay 
miner;  Vernon  .  B.  Kohlbusch.  Stony 
Hill,  truck  driver:  Alfred  A.  Oumper, 
Stony  Hill,  mechanic;  Elton  H.  Oum- 
per, Stony  Hill,  soldier;  LeBoy  J.  Kohl- 
busch. New  Haven,  farmer;  Gus  T. 
Haelfner,  New  Haven,  farmer;  Henry  O. 
Vehburald,  Hermann,  farmer;  Henry 
Schoeing,  Hermann,  farmer;  Clarenoa 
Albersmith,  Hermann,  farmer;  A.  O. 
Maupin,  Owensville,  farmer;  E.  O.  Bens, 
Hermann,  Boute  1.  farmer  and  county 
aurveyor;  G.  J.  Traub,  Owensville, 
Boute  1,  farming;  Herman  Tovel, 
Owensville,  Boute  1,  farming;  Christ 
Htmiburg,  New  Haven.  Boute  1.  farm- 
er; Charlea  J.  Oberg,  Stony  Hill, 
farmer;  Howard  H.  Zoeller,  Hermann. 
Boute  1.  farmer;  Sam  Wlegand,  Her- 
mann, laborer;  Alwln  Fredrick.  Her- 
mann, fcuming;  Lawrence  H.  Kreuger, 
New  Haven,  bulk  oil  dealer;  Charles 
Monney,  Hermann.  Boute  1,  farming; 
Elmer  T.  Rousset,  New  Haven,  Boute  1, 
farmer:  Paul  Holtgrewe.  Oerald,  farm- 
er; Albert  W.  Fleer,  OwensvUle,  car- 
penter; Hubert  Horstmann,  Berger, 
farming,  Arnold  Heinleln,  Hermann, 
farming:  Bdward  Ablemann,  Hermann, 
laborer;  Herman  D.  Oumper,  Owens- 
ville, Boute  1.  farmer  and  t>lacksmith; 
Albert  B.  Horstmann,  New  Haven, 
laborer;  Harvey  A.  Horstmann,  New 
Haven,  laborer;  Erwln  P.  Schmidt, 
Gerald,  farmer;  Bmll  Fischer.  Her- 
mann, laborer. 

PRTTION  AGAINSt  FtOHIBRIOir 

We,  the  undersigned,  aU  voters  In  the  State 
at  Mlssoiui.  vigorously  protest  against  tha 
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of  uxf  tfp*  of  prohlbttloo  legtelatlon 
hj  CoaffTMB.  Wbether  that  leglslaUon  be  de- 
dgned  to  effect  Army  camp  neighborhood*  or 
Whether  tt  be  natlotud  In  character  woxild  in 
our  Judgment  serve  only  to  Impede  the  efforts 
d  tt>to  country  to  win  the  war  and  would 
back  the  racketeering  and  the  boot- 
:  common  In  this  covmtry  during  prohl- 


Sponacr:  P.  W.  Klooaner,  Swlas,  March  7, 

1944. 

Carrie  Klosmer;  Paul  yon  Behren.  Swlaa. 
garage  man:  Hilda  von  Behren.  Beatrice 
XlOHDcr.  Swtaa:  Ourt  von  Behren,  Her- 
mann, farmer;  Raymond  von  Behren. 
Hermann,  farmer;  Adolph  Bleber.  Her- 
man, farmer:  R.  Ernst  Krull,  Hermann, 
Rural  Route  1,  farmer;  Robert  C. 
Bchnetder.  Hermann,  Route  l;  Wm. 
Kahll,  Hermann,  farmer;  Joe  O.  Bleber, 
Hermann,  clay  miner;  Albert  Michel, 
HermAnn,  clay  contractor;  Jake  Laut- 
•nacbUeger.  Hermann,  clay  miner;  Wll- 
lUm  W.  Bleber.  Hermann;  John  Hahn, 
flwtta,  (arming:  Otto  Fluetach.  Her- 
mano.  farmer;  Harlan  KeMlar.  B*r« 
mann,  clay  mmer;  Ben  7totig«r,  Bar- 
man n.  farmer;  Carl  Bock,  Harm*nn, 
Rout*  1;  ICra.  Joe  Btebtr,  Harmann: 
1.  B.  ■etatmumn.  Htrmann:  Prad 
Moeoklt.  Hermann;  Otto  Kohlbuaeh, 
Mew  Havan,  olaf  miner;  Bd  Rammet- 
man,  Hermann,  clay  miner;  Arthur 
Soberman,  HtnnAnn.  day  miner;  Vlo- 
tor  Bobl.  Hermann,  far  mar:  Ben 
•eboerlng,  Hermann,  (amer;  Tbeo> 
dora  Mlebal.  Hermann,  farmar:  Mrs. 
Alma  Hargrane.  Bwlas;  Louts  Scboe* 
nlng,  Hermann,  farmar;  S.  0.  Rob- 
erta. BermAnn,  miner;  Milton  Lasga. 
Hermann,  tractor  driver. 

nrmoir  Atuzivafr  VBoinamoir 
We,  the  undersigned,  all  voters  In  the  State 
et  Mlsaourl.  Tlgorously  protest  against  the 
passage  of  any  type  of  prohibition  leglalatlon 
by  Oongreaa.    Whether  that  legislation  be  de- 
signed to  affect  Army  camp  neighborhoods  or 
whether  It  Le  national  In  character  would  in 
our  Judgment  serve  only  to  Impede  the  ef- 
forts of  this  country  to  win  the  war  and  would 
bring  back  the  racketeering  and  the  boot- 
legging common  In  this  cotmtry  during  pro- 
hibition. 
Sponsor :  George  Kahlbusch.  Hermann. 
Brwln    B.    Gaertner.    Hermann,    bread 
salesman;   Albert  Paeschel,  Hermann. 
laborer:   Brvln  C.  WUUams,  Hermann, 
laborer;  Mllford  Oberg,  Hermann,  farm 
laborer:     Aug.    Wehmeyer.    Hermann, 
ahoefactors:  Otto  H.  Voelkerdlng,  Her- 
mann,  machinist;    E.    B.    Ward.   Her- 
mann, retired;  Oeo.  Kohlbuaeh.  Her- 
mann, tavern  keeper;  Melvln  Schind- 
ler.  Army;  Raymond  C.  Oetterer,  Her- 
mann, farm  laborer;  Omer  Zumsteeg. 
farmer,  T.  J.  Koebler.  Hermahn,  farm- 
er: Albert  B.  Hug.  Herouinn.  farmer; 
Sam    Ulrlch,    Hermann,    shceworker; 
Otto  V.  Kunz.  Sr..  Hermann,  shoework- 
er;  W.  P.  Hvmaerteld,  McKlttrlck,  black- 
amlth:  M.  P.  Kappelmann,  Hermann, 
hatchery  owner;  O.  H.  Hagedom.  Her- 
mann, dry  cleaning:  Milton  A.  Wohlf, 
Hermann:  Oscar  Hoffmann,  Hermann. 
machlnUt;    Charles   Prlcke.   Hermann, 
laborer:  Qua  J.  Schoenhoff  Hermann, 
meat  cutter:  W.  P.   Klink.  Hermann, 
machinist;    Prank  J.   Augustine,  Her- 
mann; H.  W.  Knaly,  Hermann,  farmer; 
Ralph  N.  Blpermann.  Hermann,  shoe 
worker;  Wlllard  A.  Fleeman.  Hermann, 
aboe  worker;  H.  B.  Pogeraon,  Hermann, 
warehouse    manager:     Wm.    P.    Hoff- 
mann.   Hermann,    shoemaker;    Henry 
Bohlflng.   produce   and   trucker,   Her- 
mann: P.  C.  Baub.  agent.  Missouri  Pa- 
ctflc:    C.   M.   Tannemeyer.   Hermann, 
painter. 


Address  by  the  Vice 
the  Nomination  of 
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HON.  JOSEPH 


F.  GUFFEY 


or  PCNN8TI.VAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


TI  E  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  Aug  tst  1.  1944 


Mr.  GUPPEY.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  RkcoRD  the  addre^ 
Honorable  Hiwry  A 
Ident  of  the  United 
nomination  of  Frankl 
the  Democratic 
Chicago,  on  July  20.  Ip44. 

There  being  no  obj  iction 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
M  follows: 

Ibwa 


President,  I  ask 

have  published  in 

delivered  by  the 

\frALLACK,  Vice  Pres- 

Stites.  seconding  the 

n  D.  Roosevelt,  at 

Natickial  Convention  in 


ti  U 
worl  ira 

Jei  arson, 
t  ts 


As  chairman  of  tbs 
deeply  honored  to 
of  the  greatest  living 
Roosevelt. 

The  strength  of  the 
always  been  the  peopl 
many  of  those  here  in 
nary  folks,  farmers, 
along  Main  Street 
Woodrow  Wilson  know 
people.  All  three  laid 
the  Democratic  Party 
when  It  Is  the  liberal 

Now,  we  have  come  tc 
nary  election  In  the 
Three  tlmee  the 
led  to  victory  by  the 
hUtory   of   the   United 
Rooeevelt  Is  revered  In 
In  this  earth.    The  narn^ 
only  by  Germans,  Jape, 
troglodytea. 

The  first  Issue  which 
la  that   complete   vlcto^ 
Rooeevelt,  In  a  world 
perlenced  military  stra 
been  President  of  the 
velt  la  the  only  i>er8on 
who  can  meet  on  even 
leaders  In  discussions  of 
voice   of   our   New   Wolld 


delegation  I  em 

secdnd  the  nomination 

Ai  lerlcan— Pranklln  D. 


Qemoeratlo  Party  has 

plain  people  like  so 

convention— ordl> 

and  businessmen 

Jackson,  and 

power  of  the  plain 

down  the  thesis  thst 

<an  win  only  If  and 

p4rty. 

the  most  extraordl- 

bl^ry  of  our  country. 

Party  has  been 

liberal  In  the 

Sutes.     The   name 

;he  remotest  corners 

Roosevelt  Is  cursed 

I  >nd  certain  American 


Democ  ratio 

gi  eatest 


Jo  3 


carry  on. 

It  Is  appropriate  that 
on  the  basis  of  bis 
He  Is  successfully 
than  all  the  rest  of  ou- 
We  must  finish  this 
can  breathe  In  safety, 
know  this  better  than 

The  future  belongs  t< 
the  line  unswervingly 
pies  of  both  political 
democracy  regardless 
llglon.    In  a  political 
nomlc  sense  there  mus1 
The  poll  tax  must  go 
portunltles   must   come, 
bring  equal  wages  for 
of  sex  or  race. 

Roosevelt  stands  for 
certain  people  hate  him 
of   the   outstanding 
will  be  elected  for  a 

President  Rooeevelt 
the  Democratic  Party 
must  serve   men   first 
That   does  not   mean 
Party   Is   against 
trary.    But  If  we  want 
men.  as  the  Democrat^ 
does,  we  must  modify 
to  encourage  risk 


cap  tal 


i^     I- 


J^ 
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the  address 
in  the  Rtcoito, 


;ranscends  all  others 

be    won    quickly. 

,  Is  the  most  ex- 

eglst  who  has  ever 

United  States.    Roose- 

n  the  United  States 

the  other  great 

war  and  peace.    The 

liberalism   must 


'  "he 


f  )r 


loosevelt  should  run 

rec  >rd  as  a  war  leader. 

cond(ictlng  a  war  bigger 

wars  put  together. 

before  the  Nation 

boys  at  the  front 

anyone  else. 

those  who  go  down 

the  liberal  prlnci- 

and  economic 

race,  color,  or  re- 

^ucatlonal,  and  eco- 

be  no  inferior  races. 

^ual  educational  op- 

The  future   must 

^ual  work  regardless 


lU 


den  locracy  i 


this.    That  Is  why 
That,  also,  Is  one 
why   Roosevelt 
time. 

long  known  that 
In   order  to  survive, 
and   dollars   second. 
ii&t   the  Democratic 
e   the   con- 
more  small  biislness- 
Party  undoubtedly 
our  taxation  system 
to  invest  In  all 


BO. 

rei  isons 
fourth 
lias 


rapidly  growing  small  business.  We  want 
both  a  taxation  system  and  a  railroad  rate 
structure  which  will  encourage  new  b\islnes8 
and  the  development  of  the  newer  Indxis- 
trlal  regions  of  the  South  and  the  West. 
Rate  discrimination  must  go. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  convention  as- 
sembled Is  about  to  demonstrate  that  It  Is 
not  only  a  free  party  but  a  liberal  party. 
The  Democratic  Party  cannot  long  survive 
as  a  conservative  party.  The  Republican 
Party  has  a  monopoly  on  the  conservative 
brains  and  the  conservative  dollars.  Demo- 
crats who  try  to  play  the  Republican  game 
Inside  the  Democratic  Party  always  find  that 
It  Just  cant  work  on  a  national  scale. 

In  like  manner  Republicans  who  try  to 
play  the  Democratic  game  Inside  the  Re- 
publican Party  find  that  while  It  may  work 
on  a  State  basis,  It  can  never  work  nationally. 
I  know  because  my  own  father  tried  It. 
Perhaps  WendeU  Wlllkle  may  have  learned 
In  1944  a  little  of  that  which  my  own  father 
learned  In  1M4.  The  old  elephant  never 
changes  and  never  forglvee. 

By  nominating  Pranklln  Roosevelt  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  again  declaring  lU  faith 
in  liberalism.  Rooeevelt  Is  %  greater  liberal 
today  than  be  hM  ever  been.  Bis  soul  is 
pure.  Tbe  high  quality  of  Rooeevelt  liberal- 
Ism  will  become  more  apparent  as  tbe  war 
emerger.cy  paseee.  The  only  question  ever 
in  Roosevelt's  mind  U  bow  beet  to  serve  the 
cause  of  liberalism  In  tbe  long  run.  He 
thinks  big.    He  sees  far. 

There  Is  no  question  about  ths  renomlna* 
tlon  of  Preeldsnt  Rooeevelt  by  this  conven- 
tion. The  otUy  question  is  whether  tbe 
convention  and  the  party  workers  believe 
wholeheartedly  in  the  liberal  policies  for 
which  Roosevelt  has  always  stood.  Our  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  sell  Rooeevelt  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  but  to  sell  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Democratic  convention  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  is  peculiarly  fortunate  that  In 
tlmee  like  these  the  United  States  should  be 
blessed  with  a  leader  of  the  caliber  of  Roose- 
velt. With  the  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
but  avoiding  the  pitfalls  which  beset  that 
great  statesman.  Roosevelt  can  and  will  lead 
the  United  States  In  cooperation  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  toward  that  type  of  peace 
which  will  prevent  World  War  No.  8.  It  le 
this  peace  for  which  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America  hope  and  work. 

Issues  that  will  be  with  us  for  a  genera- 
tion— perhaps  even  for  a  hundred  years,  wlU 
take  form  at  this  convention  and  at  the 
November  election.  The  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Independent  voters  will  give  Roose- 
velt their  wholehearted  support  because  of 
his  record  in  peace  and  war. 

As  head  of  the  Iowa  delegation,  In  the  cause 
of  liberalism,  and  with  a  prayer  for  prompt 
victory  In  this  war,  permanent  peace,  and 
full  employment,  I  give  you  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 


Independence  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Philip 
J.  Philbin,  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  M  AssACHxrsnrs 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RiooBS,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
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dress   delivered   by   me   at   Worcester, 
Mass..  on  July  4.  1C44: 

On  this  birthday  at  our  country's  Inde- 
pendence I  am  constrained  not  to  discuss 
political  questions.  Because  I  believe  that 
this  year,  above  all  In  our  long  history,  on 
this  memorable  American  holiday  so  full  of 
deep  meaning  not  only  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  to  all  the  Uboty-lovlng  people  of 
the  world,  it  Is  urgent  that  we  should  pause 
and  consider  the  true  significance  of  the 
Pourth  of  July. 

Since  that  great  hour  when  the  American 
colonists,  battling  against  ^be  armed  might 
of  one  of  the  greatest  enrplres  in  history, 
threw  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression and  Instituted  a  fr  se  government  In 
this  Nation.  America  has  enjoyed  a  measure 
of  freedom  and  happiness  never  given  to  the 
rank  and  fUe  of  the  people  of  any  other  na- 
tion. Personal  liberty  ban  been  so  firmly 
enthroned  here  that  succeidlng  generations 
bave  taken  it  for  granted. 

Through  crisis  after  crlsli,  through  strug- 
gle after  struggls.  througli  war  a^r  war, 
American  liberty  has  beetk  preserved  from 
tyrants  and  dictators.  Indejjendenee  ae  a 
nation  and  independence  ai  Individuals  have 
been  tbt  very  soul  of  our  beloved  country 
where  men  are  born  free,  lire  free  so  long  as 
they  obey  tbe  law,  and  tranimlt  this  freedom 
to  their  poeterity. 

The  nation  that  doee  rot  poeseea  inde- 
pendence is  a  slave  nation  The  Individual 
that  does  not  possess  Indeiiendenoe  is  him- 
eeU  a  elave.  Tbe  nation  that  is  governed 
by  another  la  a  subject  nation.  The  man 
whose  will  is  controlled  by  another  is  a  pup- 
pet and  a  minion.  Tes,  indeed;  independ- 
ence is  the  very  soul  of  America,  one  of 
the  most  precious  attributes  of  our  Nation 
and  Individual  character  which  from  time 
immemorial  our  people  hive  valued  more 
than  life.  So  we  should  thank  Ood  for  this 
great  and  glorious  Indepe.idence  Day  that 
made  our  people  free. 

Now  we  are  facing  the  greatest  crisis  of  all, 
which  will  determine  whether  we  will  con- 
tinue to  live  as  freemen  and  citizens  or  as 
alaves  and  subjects;  whether  we  are  to  retain 
our  matchless  form  of  ^vemment  and 
American  way  of  life,  or  surrender  them  to 
domination  by  alien  grouiis.  Ruthless  ty- 
rannical enemies  beset  us  on  far-flting  bat- 
tlefields, on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air,  and  our 
noble  sons  are  waging  coirageous  warfare 
against  them  with  an  Indoriltable  spirit  and 
gallantry  that  makes  vlctor7  certain. 

While  we  are  so  engage<l.  and  while  the 
minds  of  otir  people  are  resolutely  fixed  upon 
winning  this  great  and  terrible  world  con- 
flict, dangerous  internal  etiemies  are  subtly 
attacking  otir  liberties  and  secxuity  here  at 
home. 

Through  stealth,  subter:uge,  deceit,  and 
Infiltration,  these  forces  of  revolution  and 
subversion,  cleverly  organised,  ably  led.  fi- 
nanced vrith  a  m3rsterlous  y^t  most  abundant 
means  deriving  encouragerient  and  support 
from  the  seats  of  the  mighty  are  at  work  In 
almost  every  community  of  our  land. 

Their  aim  Is  the  destruction  of  freedom, 
the  suppression  of  the  Individual,  the  death 
of  democracy.  And  they  lire  well  on  their 
way  toward  the  accomplishment  of  their 
dastardly  purpose  to  nullify  the  American 
Constitution,  stultify  the  immortal  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  f -isten  tbe  tyranny 
of  an  alien  radical  bureaucratic  dictatorship 
modeled  on  the  principles  at  Karl  Marx,  up- 
on the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  people. 

As  Americans  our  duty  ts  not  only  clear 
but  sacred.  Otir  boys  am  not  falling  us. 
They  are  willingly  giving  tl:  eir  all  to  save  our 
coimtry  from  the  cruel  fete  of  oppression. 
We  cannot  fall  them,  nor  oin  we  fail  the  im- 
mortal principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
Justice  upon  which  our  Na'^ion  le  baaed,  and 


f<H-  which  the  brave,  heroic  boyi  so  valiantly 
fight 

The  aroused  colonists  of  1776  hailed  the 
gjorioxis  Pourth — their  Independence  Day — 
as  tb*  day  of  deUverance— a  day  of  deliver- 
ance from  political  tjrranny.  Let  us.  too,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  great  heritage  of  freedom 
forged  by  the  greatest  statesmen  the  world 
has  ever  known,  enunciated  on  the  Plrst 
Pourth,  and  immortalized  by  the  suffering, 
sacrifices,  and  bloodshed  of  millions  of  otir 
countrymen,  let  us,  too,  I  repeat,  be  aroused 
to  the  gravest  of  dangers  that  surround  our 
Nation  in  this  present  hour. 

Let  us  awaken  to  the  perils  which  threaten 
freedom,  let  tis  renounce,  repudiate  and 
smash,  so  they  will  never  rise  again  in  this 
country,  the  radical  termltea  who  seek  the 
destruction  of  our  priceless  American  insti- 
tutions. Let  xis  in  our  own  day  and  age,  true 
to  the  courageous  traditions  of  the  American 
founders,  deliver  our  country  from  the  curse 
of  totalitarian  tyranny  which  hangs  over  all 
the  world  today  as  a  menace  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  mankind.  Not  only  eternal  vigilance 
but  determined  action  is  the  price  of  liberty. 
We  can  no  longer  take  it  for  granted. 

Let  us.  therefore,  catch  the  spirit  of  those 
who  have  fought,  bled,  and  died  to  perpetu- 
ate America.  On  this  sacred  birthday  of  our 
country,  fully  awakened  and  ready  to  act, 
let  ue  pledge  our  efToru,  our  allegiance  and 
like  the  patriots  of  old.  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  if  need  be,  to  the  deetruction  of 
tyranny,  the  preeervatlon  of  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  our  exalted  and  beloved  Ameri- 
can Independence  for  the  Nation  and  for  tbe 
free .  men  and  women  who  live  under  the 
shelter  of  our  matchless  Constitution.  Let 
us  say  with  the  noble  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  the  Immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence we  so  solemnly  commemorate  to- 
day. T  have  sworn  eternal  enmity  toward 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 
Let  us  wage  undying  battle  against  the  com- 
missars of  1044  who  like  the  mercenaries  of 
the  Revolution,  seek  to  oppress  us  under  a 
form  of  tyranny  more  cruel  than  death  Itself. 

Prom  this  hour  forward,  let  us  strive,  work 
and  fight  for  speedy  victory,  the  prompt 
return  of  our  boys,  and  the  effective  extermi- 
nation of  the  radical  termites  who  would 
enslave  America  and  destroy  our  hard-won 
freedom. 

Thank  you  and  good  evening. 


Sacrifices  by  Parenb  Incident  to  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Iowa  Legionnaire  of  June  18  there  ap- 
pears one  of  the  best- written  and  most 
moving  articles  or  editorials  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  sacrifices  parents  are  making 
that  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  entitled 
"Pather's  Day,"  and  was  written  by 
Maj.  Frank  Miles.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

VATBn'B  D4T 

(By  Maj.  Frank  ICles) 
Father's  Day,  Sunday,  June  18,  wlU  be  sad 
for  thousands  of  American  fathers,  as  It  will 


be  for  mothers  and  others  who  loved  bojrs 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
war. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  compassion  for  fathers 
of  thoae  who  are  suffering  from  woimds  in- 
flicted by  enemy  weapons. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  fear  for  the  thousands 
of  fathers  whose  sons  are  In  action  in  the 
battle  areas  in  Europe,  the  Pacific,  and  else- 
where. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  concern  for  the  fathers 
whose  sons  are  in  German  and  Japanese 
prisons. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  worry  for  the  fathers 
of  those  in  uniform  who  are  training  for 
combat. 

It  will  l>e  a  day  of  uneasiness  for  fathers 
of  youths  who  must  shortly  don  the  uniform. 

It  will  be  a  day  of  misgivings  for  all  fathers 
who  realise  how  difficult  the  future  during 
the  war  and  long  after  victory  wUl  be  for  all 
children. 

Fathers  may  be  Incapable  of  loving  eons 
and  daughters  as  deeply  as  mothers  do,  but 
ths  good  father  loves  a  child  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul— and  the  loes  of  that  loved 
one  breaks  bis  heart. 

Tbe  true  father  etrlvee  to  be  brave  when 
his  son  has  been  elaln,  maimed,  or  Imprle- 
oned,  or  le  In  or  eooa  to  be  In  grave  dangar. 
He  will  try  to  keep  himself  braced,  with  bis 
chin  up,  and  carry  on  beoatiae  be  knows  that's 
ths  way  bis  boy  would  want  him  to  act. 
Only  a  coward  tinflt  to  bave  a  courageous 
son  will  use  artificial  things  to  stutaln  him- 
eelf. 

When  a  loving  father  recelvee  the  tragic 
news,  "Killed  in  action,"  he  is  stunned  as  if 
he  had  been  struck  a  terrific  blow  at  the  base 
of  his  brain.  Blackness  envelops  him.  He 
gasps  and  mumbles.  Bis  head  whirls.  He 
is  sick  Inside.  He  has  never  known  such  pain 
u.Uess  he  has  hsd  like  word  sbout  another 
child.  He  tries  to  make  himself  think  there's 
a  mistake. 

Friends  oome  to  him.  They  are  kind— ao 
very  kind.  They  may  feel  nothing  they  can 
say  or  do  will  help,  but  their  earnest  voices 
and  handclasps  do  help  Immeasurably. 

If  the  mother  lives,  the  father  goes  to  her 
in  their  home  and  takes  her  In  his  arms. 
They  weep  together. 

Dear  nelghboi-  sit  with  them  for  a  while. 
Conversation  is  htished.  Possibilities  which 
might  warrant  reason  for  doubt  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Messengers  deliver  telegrams,  each  mall 
brings  letters,  the  telephone  rings  often. 

Darkness  ttie  first  nights  is  depressing. 
Fitful  sleep  is  broken  with  sobs. 

If  they  are  Christians,  they  pray — ^for  It  la 
comforting. 

Gradually  oonrclousness  of  the  sympathy 
and  prayers  of  friends,  sweet  and  beautiful 
memories  of  the  departed,  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  fighting  for  and 
fell  valorously  In  a  glorious  cause  lifts  the 
awful  chills.  After  a  time,  the  lather  and 
mother  can  smile  and  laugh  over  incidents  of 
the  son's  babyhood,  childhood,  boyhood,  and 
young  manhood.  His  pranks,  his  problems* 
his  Joys  and  griefs,  his  tender  deeds — all  pass 
before  them  in  fond  recollection.  They  reiwl 
his  "I'm  okay,  dont  worry,  see  you  soon" 
letters.  They  look  at  his  pictures,  snapshot 
and  posed,  which  reflect  his  life  from  the 
cradle  until  a  few  weeks  before  he  crossed 
the  mortal  divide,  and  somehow  ■  they  feel 
that  in  spirit  he  is  right  there  with  them. 
Moreover,  they  grow  more  and  more  sure  that 
sometime  there  will  be  a  happy  reimion. 

How  much  better  that  a  boy  die  in  honor 
than  live  In  disgrace. 

How  much  better  that  he  give  his  Ufe  for 
his  country  than  that  he  lose  it  in  crime  or 
a  drunken  joy  ride. 

Bow  much  better  that  he  sleep  In  a  hero^ 
grave  than  that  he  live  behind  prison  wtUa, 
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Row  mocfa  better  that  he  !•  at  rest  than 
that  he  llTa  for  years  hopelessly  and  help- 
lessly Insane,  perhaps  realizing  his  plight  at 
Intervals. 

Hov  mncb  better  that  he  Is  out  there  In 
that  great  company  of  American  noblemen 
who  gave  their  all  for  human  freedom  than 
that  he  live  desplssd  a*  a  slacker. 

Robert  Alexand<»r.  of  Datenport.  the  second 
Eawkeye  Boya  State  Oovemor,  was  killed  In 
air  oonfllct  with  the  Japanese. 

"Itl  not  how  long  you  live  but  how."  was 
tc  a  frame  on  a  wall  of  his  room  at  home. 

Many  a  boy  who  will  not  come  back  did. 
far  more  to  glorify  God  and  country  than 
CilUlons  of  men  who  hsve  lived  and  will  live 
past  three  score  and  ten 

Some  of  the  youths  gone  left  young  widows 
•od  babies  tliey  bade  affMtloMiU,  hopeful 
tarvvelis. 

•one  left  wives  who  wUl  givs  birth  to 
fe«bM  llMy  wlU  Mwr  set  on  earth 

1  llHuyi  Ood  I  •ball  be  the  mother  of  my 
■nKotM  iMUband't  eblld."  many  a  ous  smiles 
browift  fecr  tasn. 

^-fifAMi  wofthy  of  MM  Who  have  given 
'Ahtu  young  lives  tiMi  AMorlaa  may  live  will 
io  tDsir  uvinust  lo  bt  llM  lUiMl  at  dada  they 
iMfnr 

Ob  raihar's  Day,  auiy  all  fathars  of  son* 
Itvinf— IB  WmUmm  Mi  oil»— flliuratively 
«nita  Ml  <iiMWlnalk>B  la  laaplrs  them  by 
lofty  patrlotle  conduct. 

Ilsy  the  fathers  of  tbe  dead  Jota  bands  and 
reverently  pladgi: 

"Hart's  to  you.  sona— under  Ood  wt  shall 
Dot  let  you  down." 

May  at!  Amesttaa»— fathers  and  all  others— 
OD  that  day  i  uiOBttWate  and  rededlcate  them- 
•slvtt  to  the  greatest  poeslble  service  In  tbe 
Ideale  for  which  the  sons  of  America  are 
struggling,  bleeding,  and  dying. 

And  heres  a  salute  to  all  good  fathers 
gone. 


Statement  bj  Hob.  Eseqoiel  Padilla, 
Secretary  of  Foreifn  Relations  of  tbe 
Repnbik  of  Mexico,  Before  tbe  later- 
AmcficBB  DefMte  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NKW  MXXICO 

Df  THZ  8KNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS 
Ttiesday,  August  1.  194* 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congkxssional 
Rbcokd  a  statement  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Esequiel  Padilla.  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  before  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense Board  on  July  11.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro,  as  foliows: 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  once  more  I  en- 
Joy  the  deep  satisfaction  of  being  In  tbe  midst 
of  this  repettantatlTe  body  of  the  armed 
foeets  of  our  American  republics. 

It  was  Indeed  a  fortunate  Inspiration  of 
the  third  meeting  of  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  create  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board.  To  integrate  a 
united  continent  It  was  Inrtliptnsahls  to 
think  of  common  defense.  Por  aBrtsakma 
of  ambltiOB  America  represents  one  of  the 
ysatsat  tsaaptauona  in  history.  Its  wealth. 
tts  opportunities  o€  abundant  life,  its  hos- 
and  ferule  territory,  and  iu  Instltu- 
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tlons  of  progressive  Ubert  f 
for  a  long  time  def ende  1 
wide  oceans.    But  now 
of  action  and  a  compac ; 
solidarity  can  be  an 
its  destinies.     A  world 
maintenance  of  a  permai^ent 
a  constructive  answer 
to  abolish  war.    But 
in  the  meantime,  of 
aggression  but  a  defense 
by  cooperation,  by 
and   by  the  common 
shared  by  all. 

I  believe  that  from 
have  llvtd.  so  full  of 
ready  to  break  loose  at 
matlc  moments  of  the 
Blon.  one  of  the  conclusions 
that  In  this  continent 
national  fraternity  It  Is 
tain  sn  Invulntrabit 

It  It  n(  tranaatodtnial 
that    thia    tntef 
studytni  the  defense  ut 
deed  a  wurtt  of  ootr ' 

SNlSttBtt  Of  this  llt«tl 

aratlMi  tan  ukt  piMt 
Iteialton  of  any  of  our 
the  interest  of  all  to 
ttsM  stoall  prevail,    Thl 
oeoMratlon  is  an  aetivi 
senlimants  of  brotherhood 
the  Amerieas.    Nothing 
elosar  together  than  to 
the  same  watchtower 
that  may  come  from  all 
■on;  and  thot  due  to  a 
doctrine,  no  matter  wbefe 
of  our  republics,  they 
ing  the  whole  hemisphe 

It  Is  of  no  consequent 
participation  of  our  peer  lei 
equal.    This  is  an  institi  ite 
amount  of  the  contrlbutl  on 
differences;    but  the  spirit 
extended  Is  the  same  in 
that  of  devotion  due 
Americas.    The  undaunt^ 
pies  and  the  bmux  total 
all.   forge   one   single 
This    Institute,    therefote 
must  continue  to  repre*  mt 
continent,   never  for 
resolute    to    defend    th< 
and  the  grandeur  of  the 
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Tbe  Slaofbter  of  ^e  Little  ?\g* 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OI 


HON.  JOHN  J. 


IN  THX  HOX7SE  OF  R  a>RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aug  ist  1, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  M  •.  Speaker,  iii  1933 
as  well  as  the  follow  ng  years  a  great 
deal  was  said  and  prin  «d  concerning  the 
slaughter  of  little  pi  is.  It  was  a  de- 
sirable subject  for  son  e  during  the  cam 
paign  of  1934.  as  well  as  1936,  and  even 
In  1940. 

Strange  as  it  may 
until  11  years  later  that  the  true  story 
was  told.  Why  those  who  urged  the 
slaughter  remained  qi  liet  all  those  years 
I  do  not  know,  for  it  n  mained  for  Lowell 
Mellett.  the  columnist, 
I  have  failed  to  see 
volved  challanged  his 
commented  on  it 

Mr.  Speaker,   unddr   the  permission 
granted  me  I  iadude  «s  part  of  my  re- 
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seem.  It  was  not 


to  break  the  story, 
where  anyone  in- 
statement  or  even 


marks  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  on  the  subject  as  well  as 

Bdr.  Mellett's  article.    They  follow: 

IProm  the  8t   Louis  Post-DUpatchJ 

LrrTLi  Pigs  and  MAsna  Minds 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  incident  In  pub- 
lic affairs  which  is  made  to  order  for  the 
enemies  of  everyone  who  had  any  connection 
with  It.  Of  such  an  order  was  leaf-raking, 
which  furnished  political  capiUl  to  the  foes 
of  W.  P.  A.  right  up  to  the  ftnlsh.  Of  the 
same  order  was  the  celebrated  cause  of  the 
little  pigs  and  their  slaughter  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1038. 

Recardlsss  of  Its  merits  or  demerits,  tht 
Incident  of  the  piglets  posssssed  Just  those 
qualities  df  Incongruity  that  could  be  used 
with  damning  effect  against  a  man.  And  It 
could  be  used  Just  as  well  by  thoN  who  had 
favored  the  m<<fliure  at  by  thoM  who  had 
oondimned  It  even  as  a  desperats  device  for 
keeping  fnrmera  from  bankruptcy  In  a  year 
when  there  was  not  enough  corn  to  bring  tbt 
pig  orop  to  maturity. 

Whtntvtr  biRins  hat  bttn  itveltd  for  thlt 
pruottdlni,  It  bus  been  Uld  upon  thp  «l)«uU 
dors  or  one  miii  Hbnrv  Wam  acb,  tbtn  Ito* 
retary  of  Agriculture,  Mr,  Wau.aci  hit  bttB 
ridiculed,  nt  haa  bten  represented  as  an 
•poatit  of  Maroity,  he  has  been  attacked 
both  fairly  and  unfalrly-^and  mostly  tht 
latter— as  the  man  who  killed  the  little  pigs. 

It  Is  unusually  Interesting  therefore,  to 
read  Lowell  Mellett's  report,  11  years  after* 
ward,  that  the  program  was  devised  at  a 
conference  of  corn -hog  farmers  from  10  Mid- 
western States  end  approved  by  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National 
Grange,  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers  and  the  Central 
Cooperative  Exchange. 

All  these  other  gentlemen  have  sat  back 
in  dignified  silence  and  let  Mr.  Wallace  take 
all  the  panning,  all  these  years,  and  Mr. 
Wallack  has  taken  it  like  a  man,  accepting 
responsibility  fully,  and  leaving  others  to 
accept  theirs  or  not.  Just  as  their  disposi- 
tions might  lead  them. 

It  Is  not  a  very  flattering  commentary  on 
the  others,  but  It  is  another  testimony  to 
the  courage  and  unshakable  decency  of 
HxNRT  Wallacs. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 
On  the  Othek  Hand 

slattchtes  of  those  uttlx  pigs  im  1933  pso- 

vmzD  FOOD  poa  hitnort,  bats  warrca 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

During  this  campaign  you  wiU  be  hearing 
again  the  horror  tale  about  the  little  pigs. 
You  may  also  be  Interested  In  hearing  the 
truth,  which  I've  never  yet  seen  In  print. 
This  is  It: 

In  the  sununer  of  1933  the  farmers  In  what 
are  known  as  the  corn-hog  States  were  faced 
with  a  desperate  problem.  Tbe  price  of  hogs 
was  ruinously  low.  Corn  to  feed  the  hogs 
was  growing  scarce;  the  Northwestern  corn 
belt  was  suffering  from  drought.  The  foreign 
market  had  largely  disappeared  because  of 
retaliatory  tariffs  and  other  restrictions. 

Unaware  of  this  prospect  and  not  believing 
much  m  birth  control  anyhow,  the  hogs  in 
the  spring  had  blessed  the  farmers  with  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  pigs.  The  farmers, 
as  a  result,  had  millions  of  hungry  little 
mouths  to  feed,  a  dwindling  supply  of  com, 
and  the  prospect  of  selling  the  porkers  at  a 
heavy  loss  if  they  were  held  off  the  market 
until  they  reached  the  age  at  which  pigs 
usually  are  killed. 

Name  committee  to  act 
On  July  18.  1933,  representatives  of  com 
and  hog  farmers  from  Nebraaka,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  met 
in  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  The  76  delegates  pres- 
ent named  a  committee  of  35  to  act,  witb 
Earl  Smith,  president  of  tbe  IlUnoia  Agrl- 
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cultural  Association  (now  vice  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation),  as 
Its  chairman,  and  Ralph  H.  Moyer,  Iowa 
farmer,  secretary  The  committee  met  in  the 
Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  July  24  and  25, 
and  there  unanimously  agi-eed  on  a  plan  to 
raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  relieve  the  pig 
tltuatlon.  This  called  for  asking  the  Agri- 
culture Department  to  otmtract  with  the 
packers  to  purchase  and  piocess  pigs  weigh- 
ing from  60  to  110  pounds,  the  product  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  Red  Cress  or  other  relief 
agencies. 

A  subcommittee — Kd  CMeal;  Karl  Smith; 
llr.  Moyer;  Clifford  Gregory,  Illtnois  farmer 
and  publisher;  and  Roswell  Oarst,  Iowa 
farmer— was  named  to  mei;t  with  the  Agri- 
culture Department.  The  meeting  occui^rtd 
in  Wuhlngton  on  Aufutt  7  and  the  propotali 
Of  tht  farmen  wtrt  fully  dttetitttd.    On  Au- 

tust  10  a  conftrtnce  was  hold  at  tht  Wlllard 
lottl.  atttndtd  by  torn  and  bog  produotrt, 
farm-organliatlon  tstoutlvet,  ptoktrt,  and 
etbtn.  Thott  prtttnt  lne!udtd  Mr.  OUtali 
llr,  lloaotkty,  who  tpokt  for  Mr.  Tabtr, 
mtittr  of  tbt  National  Oranft;  and  Mr. 
Ktnntdy.  who  ipokt  for  Mr.  Ilmpton,  prttl- 
tftnt  of  tht  National  rtrmtrt'  Union i  Mr. 
■yktt,  of  tbt-Oom  Btlt  MttI  Preduttrt;  and 
Mr.  Orandall,  of  tht  Otntral  Oo-optratlvt  ten- 
tbangt.  All  strongly  tndorttd  tnt  program, 
following  tht  oonftrtnoe  tht  dttalla  of  tbt 
program  wtrt  worktd  out  and  it  wat  put  into 
optratioa. 

Food  for  hungry 

Tbt  rtstilt  was  that  6.000,000  surplus  Uttls 
pip  were  turned  into  100,000,000  pounds  of 
'pork  and  tht  pork  was  distributed  by  the 
Government  to  feed  the  liimgry — of  which, 
you  remember,  there  were  millions  ttiat  sum- 
mer. Some  very  small  pigs  that  could  not  be 
bandied  as  meat  by  the  packers  were  ttirned 
Into  grease  and  tankage  for  fertilizer  and 
eventually  "plowed  under." 

If  these  pigs  had  been  held  until  the  visual 
marketing  age,  they  would  have  eaten  about 
76,000.000  bvishels  of  com.  That  would  have 
produced  a  bad  situation  tht  following  year, 
since  the  1934  corn  crop,  due  to  the  drought, 
was  about  a  billion  bushels  short. 

The  squeals  of  the  little  pigs,  bom  to  die 
that  hiunans  might  live,  were  heard  briefly 
that  summer  of  1933  and  then  were  heard  no 
more.  The  sqiieals  of  certain  humans,  in- 
cluding some,  no  doubt,  who  helped  eat  the 
little  pigs,  still  echo  on  occasion. 

rve  often  wondered  why  Henbt  Wau.ac«, 
who,  for  aiding  this  effort  to  save  the  farmers 
on  the  one  hand  and  feed  the  city  folks  on 
the  other,  has  been  labeled  the  exponent  of  an 
"economy  of  scarcity."  hasnt  spent  a  little 
time  in  explaining  the  facts  to  the  people 
of  America.  I've  wondered  even  more  why 
farm  leaders  like  Ed  O'Neal,  of  the  Farm 
Btireau  Federation,  and  Albert  Ooss,  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  Jim  Patton,  of  the 
Farmers'  Union,  have  been  so  silent  on  tbe 
aubject. 


Excerpts  From  Addresses  Made  on  the 
Floor  of  CoBsress  by  Hon.  J.  Harry 
McGregor,  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

or  OHici 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1, 1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
have  earnestly  endeavored  to  voice  on 
the  noor  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 


the  opinions  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  In  accordance 
with  these  opinions  I  have  advocated  a 
strong  defense  program,  and  since  the 
declaration  of  war  an  all-out  effort  for 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

I,  therefore,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, include  the  following  summary  ex- 
cerpts of  a  few  speeches  I  have  made  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 

NATIONAL  OSrXNSa 

(Jantiary  16.  1941.  10  months  btfort  Pearl 
Harbor) 

I  btlltvt  Amtrlcan  cltlatnt  who  mxtst  do 
tbt  fighting,  tht  dying  and  tht  paying  for 
any  war  wt  gtt  into,  ttUl  hsvs  a  right  to 
dlffsr  ss  to  our  methods  of  dtftatt,  at  to 
bow  far  we  ought  to  gtt  into  thlt  war.  and 
as  to  what  our  tount  for  tbt  futturt  ought  to 
bt.  At  for  myttlf,  I  want  to  lay  to  you  thit 
X  btlltft  tbt  Nation  ought  to  turn,  with  tht 
tasM  tBtrgy  It  would  If  Washington  were 
btlng  bombtd,  to  produtt  a  national  dtftnst. 
Wt  ought  to  bt  abit  to  produtt  that  national 
dtftntt  and  at  tht  stmt  tlmt  vastly  aid 
Britain  with  munitions  of  war.  Wt  havt  tht 
produotivt  oapaclty  to  do  that,  Thertfort,  In 
eoDclutlon,  I  want  to  say  that  for  my  own 
part  I  think  ws  must  strain  svery  fiber  of 
our  being  to  produce  a  national  defense,  and 
that  we  will  have  to  set  this  thing  through 
as  a  united  people  wholeheartedly  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  winning  the  war,  and  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  any  and  all  dic- 
tators. 

(February  4,  1941,  9  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor) 

We,  of  Congress,  are  tboee  Individuals  who 
shoiild  have  the  information  that  will  give 
us  the  understanding  of  the  international 
affairs  that  we  might  give  to  the  people  back 
home  true  representative  government.  I  call 
upon  the  leaders  of  this  administration,  and 
of  this  Congress,  to  submit  to  this  body  that 
Information  and  quit  forever  the  secret 
chamber  meetings  of  a  select  few.  I  learned 
from  my  people  that  they  want  three  things: 
First,  peace;  second,  a  strong  defense  pro- 
gram; and,  third,  a  decentralization  of  power. 
We  can  and  we  must  extend  full  aid  to  those 
who  are  fighting  aggression  if  only  for  oxir 
own  defense,  but  we  cannot,  we  must  not, 
abandon  our  own  free  government  in  tbt 
process. 

NONDETENSE  EXPENnrrUKE 

(April  1,  1941,  8  months  before  Pearl  Harbor) 
The  people  of  my  district  are  heartily  in 
accord  with  an  adequate  defense  program 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  but  they  In- 
sist that  this  vast  unnecessary  expenditure 
for  departments  other  than  national  defense 
must  be  immediately  stopped.  I  again  caU 
on  the  leaders  of  this  administration  with 
this  statement:  HVe  are  willing  at  all  times 
to  spend  and  pay  for  a  defense  program,  but 
please  quit  calling  on  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate money  for  every  conceivable  department, 
labelling  it  under  the  guise  of  national 
defense." 

NATIONAL  UafENSa 

(J\me  17. 1941, 6  months  before  Pearl  Harbor) 
If  there  are  specific  things  the  President 
deemed  necessary  to  have  further  authority 
to  achieve,  he  should  say  what  these  things 
are;  remove  all  obstacles  which  are  hindering 
our  defense  program. 

WHXAT  QUOTA 

(July  18,  1941) 
Many  farmers  in  my  district  need  this  ex- 
cess wheat  which  tb«  Government  wants  to 
penalise  them  for  raising.  They  need  it  to 
feed  their  own  livestock  and  poultry.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  and  wanting  to  assist 
the  American  farmer,  I  Introduced  yesterday 
a  bill,  knovm  as  H.  B.  5303,  which  would  al- 


low the  farmer  to  feed  the  wheat  which  ha 
raises  above  his  quota,  and  in  that  way  bring 
Mm  a  small  semblance  of  aid. 

OAQ  Bm.a — TAX  BILL 

(July  30,  1941) 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House — each 
of  us  is  entitled  to  submit  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership such  suggestion  and  changes  as  bt 
thinks  would  make  the  bill  more  equitable, 
more  workable,  more  feasible.  If  this  1*  a 
good  bill,  it  should  stand  on  Its  merits,  and 
if  we  hsve  amendments  and  siiggestlons  we 
should  be  allowed  to  present  them  and  let 
them  bt  adopted  or  defeated  upon  their  own 
merits.  The  statement  has  been  made— vote 
a  "gag  rule"  to  protect  ourselves  and  keep  the 
Members  from  "going  out  on  a  limb."  Ws  art 
all  ai  years  old,  have  faced  msny  issuts.  Lst 
us  fact  tht  reel  Issue  of  taxation  and  rtmovt 
soars  of  tbt  irregularltltt  of  this  bill.  Vott 
down  tbt  gag  ruit.  Olva  us  a  ohanot  to 
amtnd  tht  bill.  Ltt  our  ptopit  know  wt  will 
do  otu*  btst  to  rtprtttbt  tbtm  and  say  lo  tht 
world  wt  wlU  Bot  bt  a  rubber  sump. 

vwmemun  amNBrrmua 
(Mareh  18,  1948) 
I  think  t  am  speaking  for  my  people  when 
X  ask  the  Preeidtnt  to  insist  that  the  beads 
of  departments,  bureaus,  and  tndeptnoent 
tstablUhmtntt,  at  an  act  of  patriotism  takt 
an  activt  part  In  this  program  to  ctirtall  im- 
necessary  activities  and  personnel.  The  ex- 
cess of  Government  personnel  in  Washington 
is  plainly  evident.  Those  In  the  Government 
service  admit  that  practically  every  Oovem- 
ment  agency  could  get  along  as  well,  if  not 
better,  with  leas  personnel. 
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TO  WIN  WAa 


(May  4,  1042) 
TLe  American  people  should  have  but  one 
aim  at  tills  time — the  swlf:  defeat  of  Axis 
Powers.  To  blame  the  interventionists  or 
the  anti-interventionists,  or  Isolationists,  is 
to  play  the  enemies'  gamie  and  to  cause  them 
to  shout  with  Joy.  Those  who  continue  these 
argunients  or  stir  up  racial  group  prejudice 
are  interfering  with  our  real  aim — the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  The  idea  that  a  man  cannot 
be  100  percent  behind  a  war  President  and 
at  the  same  time  criticize  and  suggest  where 
Improvements  can  t)e  made  is  piue  dictator 
thinking. 

KXDUCnON  XX  NONXESENTIAL  rEDESAL  SKENUiNO 

(March  30.  1943) 
If  we  contemplate  talcing  nearly  a  third  of 
the  national  Income  In  taxation,  it  is  most 
Important  that  our  tax  program  be  studied 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  (1)  it  is  directed 
to  cut  down  excessive  spending  power  where 
It  exists  and  (2)  that  it  does  not  cut  so 
deeply  Into  the  spending  power  of  any  group 
as  to  endanger  health  and  wartime  efficiency. 
An  ideal  program  would  be  to  cut  out  tJI 
the  excessive  spending,  reduce  all  Federal 
personnel  about  one-half,  which  would  in- 
clude a  reduction  of  o\ir  Federal  bureaus,  and 
then  submit  a  pay-as-you-g;o  tax  program 
that  treats  the  rich  and  poor  alike. 

XBX  rAXim.  ms  tboitblks  and  ms  nxeds 
(April  16,  1943) 

The  necessary  food  required  to  feed  our 
people  cannot  be  produced  uutll  tbe  Govern- 
ment reduces  the  red  U^;>e  and  rescinds  a 
large  percent  of  its  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  now  being  enforced  and  which  are 
causing  the  American  farmer  to  become  dis- 
couraged. They  have  been  pushed  from 
pillar  to  poet.  Who  is  to  t>e  blamed  for  this 
bungling?  Is  it  Congress?  Is  It  the  fanner? 
Is  it  the  bureaucrat,  who  is  not  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  farm  conditions,  and  yet  issues 
rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  farmer 
must  operate?  Most  assuredly  it  Is  not  Con- 
gress, nor  the  farmer.  In  my  opinion,  tbe 
farmers'  needs  can  be  analyzed  under  these 
three  pointa:  (1)  Labor,  (2)  machinery,  and 
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(S)  tlM  right  to  produce  without  GoTem- 
■»Mit  tnterfer«no«.  The  farmers  have  been 
Mked  to  produce  eren  more  food  than  last 
year,  but  little  eonaMentlon  baa  been  given 
to  making  tbeM  iaereaeed  goaU  poaaible. 
The  fannera  have  been  stripped  ot  their 
•kiued  worken  untU  farm  emplojrment  la  at 
the  loweai  point  In  blatory. 

^ o,  f .  A. 

(July  a.  19a) 
Failure  of  the  O.  P.  A.  In  Ita  meat-«ontrol 
M  wtU  M  ntimerotM  other  pro- 
It  MOaed  bf  floafiwloa,  red  tape,  and 
it  tUnea  contradlctonr  O  P.  A.  regulation*, 
alt  ot  which  are  the  reault  of  too  many  at« 
MMpMI  HiMtHw  «l  tiMorlata.  rather  than 
ttw  opwooM  Ot  pnwtioal,  asptneneed  per' 
aonnel.  What  we  need  in  O,  P.  A.  are  men 
who  wttl  laatM  regulatlona  baaed  on  good 
•ooHMa  MOM.  We  eaonot  afford  to  experU 
Meat  any  longer,  eapecially  when  auch  as* 
parlmentation  U  being  done  at  the  evpenae 
I  ta  a  direct  threat  to  the  livelihood  of  every 
in.  We.  here  in  Congreaa,  want  to 
put  a  stop  to  thla  bungling  and  confvialon 
aud  I  hope  we  can  do  it  now. 

Dcanuta  or  mt  fbopls 
(October  1948) 

My  people — 

1.  Want  to  make  every  neceaaary  saerlAee 
to  win  the  war.  t>ut  they  are  oppoaed  to  any 
un  neceaaary  aacriAces. 

2.  Want  Congreaa  to  retain  its  rights  and 
be  a  IrgUlatlre  t)cdy.  and  not  yield  its  con- 
trol to  any  individual  or  group.  They  dont 
want  a  rubber-stamp  Congress. 

3.  Want  politics.  Jealousy,  selflshneaa. 
greed,  and  profiteering  taken  out  of  otir  war 
pragran. 

4.  Want  to  know  the  truth  about  our  war 
production,  war  policy,  our  gains  and  losses 
on  the  battle  Ironu.  They  want  the  news 
to  come  from  our  Government.  They  don't 
want  to  be  dependent  upon  some  of  our 
allies  for  this  information. 

5.  Want  Immediate  dismissal  of  all  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  who  are  not  needed  and  who 
are  not  giving  performance  comparable  to 
their  pay.  Those  not  needed  should  be  placed 
In  armed  service,  on  essential  production 
lines,  or  on  the  farms. 

8.  Want  the  Federal  Government  to  recog- 
nize State  and  local  rights  and  the  right  of 
private  and  individual  initiative. 

7.  Want  policy-forming  departments  to  be 
headed  by  individuals  with  practical  expe- 
rience, not  theorists. 

8.  Want  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  produce  without  unnecessary  governmen- 
tal  red  tape  a  n't  interference. 

9.  Want  Congress  to  establish  a  definite 
post-war  policy,  guaranteeing  to  the  boys  and 
gtrla  when  they  ret\irn  home,  employment 
and  •  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Bpe^er.  I  am  In  complete  accord  with 
the  above  wanu  of  my  people,  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  the  deatrea  ol  the  majority  of 
the  oeople  of  our  NatUm.  X,  therefort,  ra* 
ape^fuiiy  tirga  and  requaat  that  the  leader- 
ahlp.  as  well  aa  my  oolleaguea  In  Congreaa. 
it«  with  ma  in  every  poaaible  way  in 
that  thaaa  wlahe*  be  fulfilled,  all  ot 
which  I  am  ewtaln  will  be  determining  (ae- 
tore  In  brtafing  this  war  to  an  early  uMI 
■mi—ftti  coaduaion. 

LET*!  unmnoATZ  acroac  w>  tax 

(October  28.  1M3) 

Let's  Investigate  our  Federal  bureatis,  find 
out  which  are  needed  and  which  are  not 
needed,  how  many  people  can  be  removed 
froa  the  Federal  pay  roll  without  hindering 
our  war  effort,  determine  how  much  money 
'la  abaolutely  needed  before  we  Imrden  the 
paopla  with  additional  tazea  and  poxir  mora 
MODcy  Into  the  Federal  Treaaxiry.  Experience 
has  proved  to  me  If  you  give  Federal  bureaua 
and  departmcnta  the  money  they  will  apend 


h<  w 


wsr 


It.    So.  let  ua  see  If  they 
mora  money:  and  if  ao, 

It  Is  not  my  deaire  to 
departments   from  havlni ; 
need  to  carry  on  the 
and  waste  has  never  yet 
definitely  Is  a  tremendoui 
and  unneceaaary  expenditure, 
duct  ton  and  purchase  of 
And  the  hiring  of  thotisatida 
necessary  people  in  our 
Why  is  It  that  the  United 
more  money  on  this  wa ' 
allies  combined?    Why 
eral  employees,  thsse 
expenditures  which  ars 
while  we  preach  economy 

We  are   ready  to  spenfl 
money  actually  needed 
or  shorten  the  war  1 
theae  expendlturea  to  be 
needs,  and  not  upon  mere 
mendatlons.    Let  lu  agal 
and  common  sense  of 
founded  this  country, 
plons  of  economy  and 
enemies  of  extravagance 


actually  need  any 
much, 
prevent  the  necesaary 
everything  they 
but  Inefficiency 
'ron  a  war.    There 
amount  of  waste 
and  ths  pro- 
innecessary  gcKxls, 
of  totally  un- 
Oot'emment  agencies, 
•tatea  la  spending 
than  all  of  our 
swarm  of  Fed- 
rules  and 
injcreastng  our  taxes, 
I  ^nd  sacrifice? 
any  amount  of 
savs  a  single  life 
but  we  want 
Dased  upon  actual 
unfounded  recom- 
1  reflect  the  thrift 
forefathers  who 
us  all  be  cham- 
Judgment  and 
und  waste. 


this 
unr  scassary 


t< 
minute. 


oiir 
L<  t 
god 


von   FOB    ABMSI  i 


(December  8 

Give  to  the  men  and 
Ing  tmlts  the  right  to  vo 
latlon  that  will  give  a  ca4h 
time  of  their  discbarge. 
tive  to  voting  should  all^w 
chiae  with  a  minimum  of 
ble.    Since   they   are   figAtlng 
coimtry,  they  want  to  votf 
try.    Thotisands  of  men 
practically   penniless,     Le 
mediate  financial  assist 
readjusted  to  civilian  life 
tions  that  we  cannot 
pone  any  longer. 


1948) 

of  our  fight- 
as  well  as  legis- 
pajrment  at  the 
leglalatlon  rela- 
them  the  fran- 
red  tape  and  trou- 
to  save   our 
to  save  our  coun- 
belng  discharged 
s  give  them   Im- 
to  help  them  get 
These  are  obliga- 
coiiscientlously  post- 


w  }men 


Ihe 


a  e 


tani  ;e 


ICCCXXCOB    OBJECTS    TG 

(December  20 

I  want  to  go  home — s( 
girls  of  our  military  units, 
go.  and  we  should  not  go. 
on  the  job  every  day,  fight 
unit  and  In  this  way  bring 
date. 

TOrX   FOB   AXMB 

(February  2, 
I  am  glad  to  take  the 
right  of  those  who  are 
of  our  country.    I  will  say 
I  want  our  armed  forces 
want  them  to  be  penalize^ 
against  because  they  are 
They  certainly  are  entitled 
you  and  I  have.    They  arc 
giving  their  Uvea  that 
and  vote  for  all  those  we 
Let's  give  them  that  same 


floor 


t) 


you 


Coi  gri 
an  I 


Mc  oaaooB  arxAKS  nt 
(March  28 

It  Is  ottr  duty  aa  a 
program  to  assure  just 
thoas  ot  our  armed  forces 

Being  a  veteran  of  Worlp 
realias  the  dUBculttes 
attempt  to  retwbilitate 
life  after  service  in  the  ar^ned 

TIM  records  will  show 
ently  supported  ail  equltafele 
Tiding  jtiat  and  reasonable 
fighting  men  and  women 
aa  for  their  dependents, 
the  committee  has  hearings 
bUls— a.  1767  and  H.  R 
erans  of  World  War  No.  2. 
alao  give  some  consideration 
veterans  and  their  i 
No.  1.    Let  us  give  immebiate 
groups  of  patriotic  dtlsei  s. 


ADJOTTBNMIirr  . 

1943) 

do  the  boys  and 
But  they  cannot 

Let  us  all  remain 

and  work  as  one 

victory  at  an  early 


roBcxs 


1944) 

and  fight  for  the 

wiring  the  uniform 

unequivocally  that 

vote,  but  I  don't 

or  discriminated 

wearing  the  uniform. 

to  the  same  ballot 

American  citizens 

and  I  might  live 

in  public  ofllce, 

privilege, 

Bl^ALF 


visnt 


or  vcnaAMS 
944) 

ess  to  develop  a 
equal  benefits  for 


War  No.  1, 1  fuDy 

endountered  when  we 
cjirselves  to  civilian 
forces. 

I  have  consist- 
legislation  pro- 
benefits  for  our 
of  all  wars,  as  well 
I  hope  that  when 
on  these  two 
— relative  to  vet- 
the  committee  will 
to  the  needs  of 
a  of  World  War 
aid  for  these 


ard 


43  57- 


Mcranoa  opposxs  bttbcaucbatic  comtboIi 
(May  25.  1944) 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  that  we  now  have 
scores  of  agencies  set  up  by  Executive  direc- 
tive, and,  to  a  great  extent,  government  by 
bureaucratic  decree  Instead  of  government 
by  leglalatlon.  Under  thla  management. 
Government  bureaus  have  ths  power  of  life 
and  death  over  practically  svsry  IndlvldiuU 
and  prlvats  btuiness  enUrprlse  In  the  ooun- 
try. 

The  people  are  aroused,  Congress  should 
be  aroused,  and  at  onoe  put  a  stop  to  the 
power  of  thsse  Oovemmeut  bureaus  which 
are  practically  dsstroylng  prlvats  business 
through  the  imposition  of  penslties.  Thsse 
bureatis  havs  a  control  over  industry,  buat> 
nsss  and  civilUn  life,  and  by  directives  make 
our  laws  and  then  serve  as  prosecutor,  judge, 
and  jury. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  fight- 
ing the  greatest  war  in  history,  to  preserve 
our  freedom,  we  don't  want  to  lose  our  own 
constitutional  form  of  government.  If  we 
continue  to  allow  bureaucratic  control  and 
government  by  Executive  decreea.  it  will  not 
be  long  until  Che  legislative  branch  will  be 
so  stripped  of  authority  and  the  executive 
department  so  entrenched  that  any  attempt 
to  recover  constitutional  government  will  be 
doomed  for  defeat. 

So  again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  as  Mem- 
bera  of  Congress,  can  and  must  stop  bureau- 
cratic control  or  government  by  Executive 
directives.  We  represent  the  people  and  we 
stand  between  government  by  representa- 
tion on  one  hand  and  government  by  bu- 
reaucracy and  dictatorship  on  the  other. 
We  m\2st  lead  the  fight  for  the  survival  ot 
our  American  institutions,  our  American 
people,  and  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


The  President's  Speech  at  Boston, 
October  30,  1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OT  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  record  straight  and 
preventing  any  confusion  as  to  what  the 
facts  are  with  respect  to  the  President's 
Boston  speech,  made  on  October  30, 1940, 
I  Include  herein  an  editorial  contained 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
Wednesday,  July  26, 1944,  which  I  believe 
gives  the  facts  as  they  occurred : 
P.  8.— Yotr  Cam  Taxi  It  Orw  Toua  Incomx  Tas 

When  Mr,  Roosevelt  made  his  "again  and 
again  and  again"  speech  at  Boston  on  October 
80,  1940,  he  spoks  as  follows: 

"And  while  I  am  talking  to  you  mothers  and 
fathers,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance.  I 
have  said  thu  before,  but  I  shall  say  It  again, 
and  again,  and  again:  Tour  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

"They  are  going  into  training  to  form  a 
force  so  strong  that,  by  its  very  existence,  It 
will  keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores.  The  purpose  of  our  defense  la 
defense." 

Since  calling  attention  to  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which  Is  what  clinched  the 
defeat  of  Wendell  Wlllkle  that  year,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  mail  declaring  that  we 
did  not  give  the  full  quotation. 
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The  letter  writers — on  the  Roosevelt  aide, 
of  course — generally  assert  that  the  Prealdent 
atdded  the  worda: 

"Unleaa  we  are  attacked." 

We  reiterate  that  the  quotation  given  above 
Is  the  full  quotation,  and  that  nowhere  In 
the  record  of  that  speech,  nor  in  the  rsoord- 
Ing  of  his  voice  on  that  occasion,  do  the 
words  "unlsss  we  are  attacked"  appear, 

Aa  an  evidence  of  our  sincerity  we  will 
bet— no,  pardon  us,  ws  ars  not  supposed  to 
bet  on  elections— ws  will  offer  to  an  organlasd 
eharity  the  stun  of  IS,00O,  provided  any  party 
who  questions  the  actiMllty  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
words  can  provs  we  are  wrong.  This  Is  on 
the  understanding  that  the  challenger  will 
put  up  SAXWO  If  be  Is  wrong,  ths  eharity  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner. 

"rat  MOT  Totm  Txtjvr  im  vbimcxs" 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  we  might 
spring  a  few  more  direct  quotes  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  taken  from  more  talka  made  just 
prior  to  the  last  election.  On  November  2, 
In  Cleveland,  he  aal^.  among  other  things: 

"There  is  a  great  storm  raging.  It  makes 
things  harder  for  the  world.  And  that  storm, 
which  did  not  start  in  thla  land  of  ours,  is 
the  true  reason  why  I  would  like  to  stick  by 
these  people  of  ours  until  we  reach  the  clear, 
sure  footing  ahead. 

"We  will  make  It — make  It  before  the  next 
term  is  over.  We  will  make  it  and  the  world, 
we  hope,  will  make  It,  too. 

"When  that  term  Is  over  there  will  be  an- 
other President,  and  many  more  Presidents 
Ir  years  to  come." 

Two  days  later,  on  November  4,  while  going 
up  the  Hudson  Valley  to  Hyde  Park,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stopped  to  address  some  "old  neigh- 
bors" on  what  he  described  as  his  sixth  visit 
on  the  day  before  election. 
"  'Tt  is  the  last  tlm?,  very  obviously,"  he  said, 
"that  1  will  do  that  as  a  candidate  for  clBce. 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  In  the  yen:  s  to  come 
my  heart  will  be  In  Dutchess  County,  where 
It  always  has  been." 

BXKX   WX  LOSK  QUOTATION   ICAXKS 

On  November  8,  1940,  Mr.  Roosevelt  held 
his  first  press  conference  after  his  reelection. 
We  are  not  privileged  to  present  direct  quo- 
tations, because  he  long  ago  established  a 
rule  that  reporters  must  beat  around  the 
bush  and  avoid  the  President's  words  within 
quotation  marka. 

So  we  can  only  give  the  gist  of  what  passed 
at  the  press  conference,  although  It  is  reason- 
ably accurate,  as  aU  those  who  reported  the 
occasion  agree  on  It. 

The  room  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
waa  In  a  vlctorlotis  mood.  One  of  the  report- 
ers, seizing  the  first  chance,  asked  him 
whether  he  would  he  would  stand  by  his 
assurances  that  he  would  not  seek  another 
term. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  possibly  tired  out  by  the 
campaign  that  was  just  ovsr,  ttirned  snap- 
pish, and  svsn  angry. 

Ths  reporter,  he  said,  had  better  return 
to  grsds  school  snd  learn  ths  English  lan- 
guage; the  statement  the  President  had  is- 
sued before  the  election  had  been  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Presldsnt  and  to  everyone  else 
as  well. 

At  this  point  the  assembled  press  laughed. 
The  reporter  blushed  and  started  to  ask  an- 
other question.  Mr.  Roosevelt  cut  In  agaUi 
and  said  he  was  not  there  to  teach  the  re- 
porter English:  the  statement  had  been  In 
English,  perfectly  clear  English,  and  the  re- 
porter had  better  read  It  again. 

The  conference  then  passed  on  to  other 
matters. 

The  moral  of  all  this  seons  to  be  contained 
In  Psalms  clxvl:  8: 

Tut  not  your  trtut  In  princes.'* 


Acceptance  Speech  by  Got.  Thomas  E. 
Dcwejr 

BZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A  TAFT 

or  OMxo 

Df  TBI  8INATI  OP  THI  UWi'i'EU  0TAT» 

T%99Aav.  Augutt  1, 19M 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presldetit,  I  ask  utian- 
imotu  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  acceptance 
speech  delivered  by  Gov.  Thomas  B. 
Dewey,  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  on  June  28,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

I  am  profoundly  moved  by  the  trust  you 
have  placed  in  me.  I  deeply  feel  the  respon- 
sibility which  goes  with  your  nomination  for 
Frealdent  of  the  United  States  at  thla  grave 
hour  of  our  Nation's  history. 

That  I  have  not  sought  this  responsibility, 
all  of  you  know.  I  told  the  people  of  my 
State,  3  years  ago,  that  it  was  my  intention 
to  devote  my  full  term  as  Governor  exclu- 
sively to  their  service.  You  have  decided 
otherwise.  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  our  republican  form  of  government  you 
have  laid  upon  me  the  highest  duty  to  which 
an  American  can  be  called.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  refuse  that  call.  With  the  help  of 
God.  I  shall  Uy  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust. 
I  accept  the  nomination. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  associated 
In  this  effort  with  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Ohio — John  W. 
Bricker. 

For  many  months  John  Bricker  has  gone 
from  State-  to  State  telling  people  what  the 
real  Issues  are  and  telling  them  the  need  for 
better  government  and  what  great  good  will 
come  with  election  of  Republicans. 

MASS  mo  PLKDCES 

Never  before  in  the  history  o*  our  party 
has  any  man  displayed  such  fine  sportsman- 
ship as  he  did  this  morning,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  associated  with  him. 

I  come  to  this  great  task  a  freeman.  I 
have  made  no  pledgee,  promises,  or  commit- 
ments, expressed  or  implied,  to  any  man  or 
woman.  I  shall  make  none,  except  to  the 
American  people. 

These  pledges  I  do  make: 

To  men  and  women  of  the  Republican 
Party  everywhere  I  pledge  my  utmost  efforts 
in  the  months  ahead.  In  return,  I  ask  for 
your  support.  Without  It,  I  cannot  discharge 
the  heavy  obligation  you  lay  upon  me. 

To  Americans  of  every  party  I  pledge  that 
on  January  ao  next  year  our  Oovemment 
will  again  have  a  Cabinet  of  the  ablest  men 
and  women  to  be  fotmd  in  America.  lu 
members  will  eq>ect  and  will  receive  full  dele- 
gation of  the  powers  of  their  office.  They 
will  be  capable  of  administering  those  powers. 
They  will  each  be  experienced  In  the  task 
to  be  done  and  yotmg  enough  to  do  It.  This 
election  will  bring  an  end  to  one-man  gov- 
ernment in  America. 

To  Americans  of  every  party  I  pledge  a 
campaign  dedicated  to  one  end  above  all 
others — ^that  thla  Nation  under  God  may  con- 
tinue m  the  years  ahead  a  free  nation  of 
freemen. 

At  this  moment  on  battlegrounds  around 
the  world  Americans  are  dying  for  the  free- 
dom of  our  country.  Their  comrades  are 
presalng  on  in  the  face  of  hardahlp  and  suf- 
fering. They  are  pressing  on  for  total  vic- 
tory and  for  the  liberties  of  all  of  us. 


Everything  we  say  or  do  today  and  in  the 
future  must  be  devoted  to  the  single  purpose 
of  that  victory.  Then,  when  victory  is  won. 
we  must  devote  ourselves  with  equal  unity 
of  purpose  to  rewlnning  at  home  the  freedom 
they  havs  won  at  such  desperate  cost  abroad. 

To  our  allies  let  tu  send  from  this  conven- 
tion one  message  from  our  hearts:  The 
American  people  are  united  with  you  to  the 
limit  of  our  resources  and  our  manpower,  de- 
voted to  the  slngls  task  of  victory  and  the 
aetablishment  of  a  firm  and  lasting  paaoe. 

To  every  mamber  of  ths  Axis  powers  let  us 
send  this  measags:  By  this  poUtiflal  cam- 
paign, which  you  ars  unable  to  imderstand. 
our  will  to  victory  will  be  strengthened,  and 
with  every  day  you  further  delay  stirrsnder 
the  consequences  to  you  will  be  more  severe. 

Mo  DOtTVT  or  VIOTOaT 

That  we  shall  win  this  war  none  of  us  and 
few  of  our  enemies  can  now  have  any  doubt. 
But  how  we  win  this  war  is  of  major  impor- 
tance for  the  years  ahead.  We  won  the  last 
war,  but  it  did  not  stay  won.  This  time  we 
must  also  win  the  purpoees  for  which  we  are 
fighting..  Germany  must  never  again  nourish 
the  delusion  that  she  could  have  won.  We 
must  carry  to  Japan  a  defeat  ao  crushing  and 
complete  that  every  last  man  among  them 
knows  that  he  has  been  beaten.  We  must 
not  merely  defeat  the  armlea  and  navlea  of 
OMx  enemies.  We  must  defeat,  once  and  for 
all,  their  vrlll  to  make  war.  In  their  hearts 
as  well  as  with  their  llpa  let  them  be  tatight 
to  say:  "Never  again." 

The  military  condtict  of  the  war  Is  out- 
side this  campaign.  It  la  and  mu.  t  remain 
completely  out  cf  politics.  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  King  are  doing  a  superb  job. 
Thank  God  for  both  of  them.  Let  me  mske 
It  crystal  clear  that  a  change  of  administra- 
tion next  January  cannot  and  will  not  in- 
volve any  change  in  the  military  conduct  of 
the  war.  If  there  Is  not  now  any  civilian 
Interference  with  the  military  and  naval 
commands,  a  change  in  administration  will 
not  alter  that  status.  K  there  is  civilian  in- 
terference, the  new  administration  will  put 
a  stop  to  it  forthwith. 

But  the  war  is  being  fought  on  the  home 
front  as  well  as  abroad.  While  all  of  us  are 
deeply  proud  of  the  military  conduct  of  the 
war.  can  we  honestly  say  that  the  home  front 
could  not  bear  Improvement?  Tlie  present 
administration  Ic  Washington  haa  been  in 
office  for  more  than  11  years.  Today  it  la  at 
war  with  Congress  and  at  war  with  itself. 
Squabbles  t>etween  Cabinet  members,  feuds 
between  rival  bureaucrats,  and  bitterness  be- 
tween the  President  and  his  own  party  mem- 
bers, in  and  out  of  Congreaa,  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  the  vital  matters  of 
taxation,  price  control,  rationing,  labor  rela- 
tions, manpower,  we  have  t>ecame  familiar 
with  the  spectacle  of  wrangling,  bungling, 
and  confusion. 

Does  anyone  suggest  that  the  preaent  na- 
tional adminlstrstlon  is  giving  either  eflldent 
or  competent  government?  We  have  not 
heard  that  claim  made,  even  by  lU  most 
fanatical  supporters.  No,  all  they  tell  us  is 
that  in  Its  young  days  It  did  some  good 
thinp.  That  we  freely  pant.  But  now  It 
has  grown  old  In  oflSoe.  It  has  become  tired 
and  quarrelsoms.  It  seems  that  the  great 
men  who  fotmded  this  Nation  really  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about  when  they  said 
that  three  terms  were  too  many. 

PXACX  MUST  >S  BUn.T 

When  we  have  won  the  war,  we  shall  still 
have  to  win  the  peace.  We  are  agreed,  all  of 
us.  that  America  will  participate  with  other 
sovereign  nations  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
prevent  future  wars.  Let  us  face  up  boldly 
to  the  magnitude  of  that  task.  We  shall  not 
make  secure  the  peace  of  the  world  by  mere 
words.  We  cannot  do  it  simply  by  drawing 
up  a  flne-sotmding  treaty.    It  cannot  be  the 
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work  of  on«  man  or  of  •  little  group  of  mien 
vbo  mmt  togttbcr  In  private  conferences. 
TIM  BtructUf  of  peace  must  be  built.  It 
Btusk  be  the  work  of  many  men.  We  must 
have  as  our  representatives  In  this  task  the 
•Uest  men  and  women  America  can  produce, 
axul  the  structure  they  )oln  in  building  must 
rest  upon  the  solid  rock  of  a  united  American 
public  opinion. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  wbo  despair  of 
achieving  that  end.  I  am  utterly  confident 
we  can  do  it.  For  years,  we  have  bad  men 
tn  WaahlnstOB  who  were  notoriously  weak  In 
certain  braaehes  of  arithmetic  but  who  spe- 
claltaid  In  division.  They  have  played  up 
minor  differences  of  opinion  among  our 
people  until  the  people  of  other  countries 
might  have  thought  that  America  was  cleft 
In  two. 

But  all  the  while  tbere  was  a  large,  growing 
area  of  agreement.  Recently  tho  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  that  broad  area  of  agreement 
haa  become  obvious.  The  Republican- Party 
can  take  pride  In  helping  to  define  it  and 
broaden  It.  Tbere  are  only  a  few,  a  very  few, 
wbo  realty  believe  that  America  should  try 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  world.  There  are 
only  a  relatively  few  who  believe  It  would  be 
practical  for  America  or  her  allies  to  renounce 
uU  sovereignty  and  join  a  superstate.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  deny  those  two  extremes  the 
right  to  tbelr  opinions;  :)ut  I  stand  firmly 
With  the  overwhelming  majority  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  in  that  great  wide  area  of  agree- 
ment. That  agreement  was  clearly  expressed 
by  the  Republican  Mackinac  declaration  and 
was  adopted  In  the  foreign  policy  plank  of 
tbla  convention. 

Ho  organization  for  peace  will  last  If  It  is 
through  by  stealth  or  trickery  or  the 
itary  hypnotism  of  blgh-sounding 
We  shall  have  to  work  and  pray  and 
patient  and  make  sacrifices  to  achievs  a 
really  lastlag  pMoa.  That  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  in  tbs  nam*  of  those  who  bavs  died 
for  the  future  of  our  country.  Thisisnotaak 
fur  -nen  who  speclaltss  in  dividing  our  peo- 
pl«.  It  Is  DO  task  to  be  entrusted  to  stubborn 
mn,  grown  old  and  tired  and  quarrslaomt  in 
oAoe.    We  learnad  tftat  tn  1019. 

Tbe  building  of  the  pmm  la  more  than  a 
matter  of  u}t«rnational  eoep«ratlon.  Ood  oas 
•ndowad  America  with  such  blessings  as  to 
fit  bet  for  a  great  role  in  the  world.  We  can 
only  play  that  role  If  we  are  strong  and 
liaaltiiy  and  vigarDua  as  Mattire  bas  equipped 
Its  to  be.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  after  this  war 
If  Americans  returned  from  our  srmed  forces 
and  failed  to  find  the  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity for  which  they  fought.  This  must  be  a 
land  where  every  man  and  woman  has  a  fair 
chance  to  work  and  get  ahead.  Never  again 
must  free  Amerlcaiu  face  the  specter  of  long- 
continued,  mass  unemployment.  We  Repub- 
licans are  agreed  that  full  employment  shall 
be  a  first  objective  of  national  policy.  By  full 
employment  I  mean  a  real  chance  for  every 
man  and  woman  to  earn  a  decent  living  at 
a  decent  wage. 

K«W  DEAL  TMLMO  mttMTlJOTKD 

What  hc^M  does  the  present  administration 
offer  here?  In  1940.  the  year  before  this  coun- 
try entered  the  war.  there  were  still  10.000.000 
unemployed.  After  7  years  of  imequaled 
power  and  unparalleled  spandtng.  the  New 
Danl  ted  failed  utterly  to  solra  ttet  problem. 
It  noecr  solved  that  problem.  It  was  left  to  ba 
niwd  by  war.  Do  we  have  to  have  a  war  In 
order  to  get  Jobs? 

What  are  we  now  offered?  Only  the  dreary 
proapeet  of  a  continued  war  economy  after 
ttaa  war,  with  interference  piled  on  Inter- 
tttwmtm  and  petty  tyrannies  rivaling  the  very 
ragtmtntatlon  against  which  we  are  now  at 
war. 

The  present  administration  has  never 
•olved  this  fundamental  problem  of  jobs  and 
opportunity.  It  never  can  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  has  never  even  understood  what 
makea  a  Job.    It  has  never  been  for  full  pro- 
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At  times  we  bad  our 
share  of  mistakes,  but  we 
forward  with  renewed  vlgc^ 
this  past  11  years,  under 
administration,    for 
ment  to  be  accepted  with 
Inevitable  condition  of 
prime. 

It  U  tha  New  Deal  which 
Ica  bas  lost  IM  capacity 
never  build  a  better  world 
those  counsels  of  defeat 
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wide  Pacific — to  tbe 
where  American  men  arc 
tbe  marvels  of  production 
In  your  own  towns.    I  say 
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limit. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

OF  OHl) 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  Rl  PRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  Augu  it  1,  1944 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Oh  o.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  i  \y  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
James  Francis  Thierry,  of  Canton,  Ohio: 

KOI.  THS   JAPS  I 

(By  James  Francis  Thierry) 
On  an  afternoon  one  Sunday 

Came  tbe  news  upon  the  air: 
"Japs  have  knifed  us  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Prom  their  Asiatic  lair"— 

Kill  tbe  Jap  ratal     Kill  the  Japs  I 

Many  a  month  of  war  has  seared  us. 

And  another  story  comes 
Of  the  fiendish  crimes  committed 

By  those  bloody  little  bums — 

Kill  the  Jap  rats!     Kill  the  Japs! 

They  have  killed  and  tortured  thotisanda 
In  the  death  traps  of  the  east— 

And  well  wreak  a  fearful  vengeance 
For  their  brutal  vulture  feast- 
Kill  the  Jap  rats!     Kill  the  Japs  I 

We  must  blast  and  beat  and  batter 

Every  rotten  little  Jap! 
We  miist  smash  their  savage  empire— 

We  must  wipe  them  off  the  map. 

Kill  the  Jap  raUl     Kill  the  Japs  I 

Cries  of  vengeance  ride  tbe  storm-winga 

Of  a  nations  bitter  wrath. 
Through  Japan's  corrupted  cities 

Bombs  will  blast  a  blazing  path. 

Kill  the  Jap  rats!    Kill  the  Japs  I 

By  our  martyrs  at  Manila, 

Bataan  and  Corregldor. 
We'll  avenge  our  fallen  heroes 

When  we  win  this  fearful  war. 

Kill  tbe  Jap  rats!    KlU  the  Japat 

In  New  Guinea  stands  MacArthur 
In  the  sunset's  golden  gleam — 

Sworn  to  wield  the  Sword  of  Vengeance, 
And  the  Philippines  redeem. 

Kill  tbe  Jap  rats!    Kill  the  Japal 

Send  our  bombers  over  Toklo— 

Speeded  by  our  cold  dlaguat. 
Wipe  It  out  like  ancient  Carthage, 

Smaahed  completely  Into  dust. 

Kill  tbe  Jap  raul    Kill  tbe  JaptI 

O'er  Balboa's  mighty  ocean 
Swim  the  rau  of  black  Japan. 

To  the  brute  Mikado's  rat-uU 
Uncle  Sam  will  tie  a  can. 

Kill  tbe  Jap  rats!    Kill  the  Japal 

Death  to  that  unclean  Mikado, 

And  to  all  his  evil  crew. 
While  tbe  Eagle  screams  deflane* 

O'er  the  heaven's  vaxilt  of  blue: 

KlU  the  Jap  raUl    KlU  the  japal 


Franco,  Farrell,  and  De  Gaulle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  Station  WOR, 
July  12,  1944: 

Two  devastating  wars  within  25  years  hart 
taught  us  at  least  one  lesson.  Freedom  can> 
not  be  maintained  in  any  one  country  with- 
out regard  to  what  happens  to  freedom  In 
other  countries.  As  was  wisely  stated  by  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Jones  In  Fortune  magazine,  we 
have  paid  a  horrifying  toll  "to  learn  that 
unless  the  democratic  principle  Is  maintained 
,  In  a  vigorous,  living,  and  growing  state,  pro- 
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tected  and  extended  In  the  world.  It  will 
either  wither  away  and  die  or  be  destroyed  In 
It*  dudel."  The  United  SUtes  not  only  have 
the  greateat  stake  In  protecting  and  extend- 
ing tbe  democratic  principle,  but  aa  world 
leader,  symbol  of  freedom  in  the  world,  is  tbe 
only  country  that  Is  In  a  position  to  take  the 
lead  m  that  great  task. 

To  that  end  America  mxiat  nurture  and 
encourage  tbe  spread  of  that  democracy  with 
Its  free  elections,  freedom  of  speech,  religion, 
and  preaa,  and  protection  of  rights  of  the 
individual  with  equality  before  the  law  and 
Ireedom  from  arbitrary  search  and  arrest. 

Concomitantly  any  force  that  traduces 
that  democracy  must  be  destroyed,  whether 
It  be  fascism  in  Italy,  Falangism  In  Spain  or 
Argentina,  nazl-ism  in  the  Reich,  or  Japan- 
lam  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Therefore,  the  democracy  of  a  French  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  under  a  De 
Gaulle  must  be  encouraged,  whUe  the  despo- 
tism of  Franco  In  Spain  must  be  eliminated 
and  the  fascism  of  a  Farrell  In  Argentina 
must  be  discouraged. 

You  cannot  confine  or  isolate  fascism  any 
more  than  you  can  confine  a  stink  in  a  closet. 
It  seeps  through  and  befouls  the  air.  Our 
own  freedom  la  correspondingly  contami- 
nated with  Franco  flourlahlng  to  our  eaat  and 
Parrell  to  our  aouth. 

The  world  cannot  exist  half  free  and  half 
Fascist,  half  Uberated,  half  coerced  and 
cowed. 

What  ahall  be  our  prallcy,  for  Instance, 
toward  Franco  after  we  shaU  have  beaten 
Hitler?  Certainly  we  cannot  accept  thia 
tyrant  In  tbe  famUy  of  respectable  nations. 
Franco  and  bis  Falange  crushed  democracy 
In  Spain  becatise  the  United  Sutes,  England.' 
and  France  (at  Eiiglands  bidding)  faUed  to 
aid  tbe  Republicans.  Our  tragic  nonlnter- 
fention  helped  sustain  this  foe  of  democracy. 

Shall  we  aid  him  again  aa  we  did  another 
raaclst  monster — Mussolini— «nd  offer  him 
noney  to  malv  hla  tralna  nm  on  time? 

Shall  we  continue  to  raoognlaa  Franoof 
No.  Shall  we,  in  common  parlance,  give  the 
"bot  foot '  to  th«  Paaclst  ParreU  regime  in 
AifMitlna?    Tea. 

Why?  Becatise  It  la  tbe  only  way  we  can 
tiae  otir  great  powara  and  Inflticnca  to  raatort 
the  condUlona  of  freedom  m  theea  benighted 
lands;  otherwise  anoth«r  Scblckelgruber  on 
honebaek  or  a  bowling  dervish  on  a  cannon 
top  wUl  again  ao  entrench  himself  as  to 
require  a  third  world  war  to  dlalodge  him. 

Fnaco  baa  rightfully  been  called  "ap- 
paaacment's  chUd."  If  it  were  left  to  me.  I 
might  say  "brat."  Since  the  end  of  the 
Spaniah  civil  war,  the  history  of  Allied  Na- 
tions' negotiation  with  Spain  reveals  one  ap- 
peasement after  another,  and  the  tragedy  of 
It  all  was  that  the  one-way  conceaalons  by 
England  and  the  United  Statea  yielded 
naugbt.  They  merely  aerved  to  Increase 
Franco's  already  voracious  appetite.  He  has 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  disguise  his  com- 
munity of  Interest  and  purpose  with  Hitler 
and  Mussolini. 

With  utter  spinelessnees.  we  accorded 
Franco  a  credit  of  $13,350,000  through  our 
Export-Import  Bank  to  supply  him  with 
much -needed  cotton. 

Our  objective,  of  course,  was  good  will.  But 
our  gifts  proved  as  useless  as  water  going 
down  a  drain.  We  did  not  even  wait  for 
Franco  to  ask  for  favors.  We  coddled  him. 
We  actually  sought  him  out  and  bestowed  our 
largaase  upon  him.  We  delivered  to  him  at 
bargain  prices  two  12.600-ton  ships.  In  re- 
turn, our  embassy  at  Madrid  was  stoned  by 
Falangists  from  the  University  of  Madrid  with 
the  open  connivance  of  the  Government. 

We  gave  Franco  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  flour,  dried  and  condensed  milk,  and 
medicines,  paid  for  out  of  a  congressional  ap- 
propriation, to  the  Red  Cross  for  the  relief  of 
the  war  stricken.  The  American  food  re- 
mained in  Spain  all  right,  but  equivalent 
amounts  were  exported  to  Hitler.    It  was  not 


generally  advertised  among  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple that  the  American  Government  bad  been 
BO  generous  to  them. 

Regardless,  he  sent  his  erU-reeking  Blue 
Division  of  Fascist  Spaniards  to  fight  against 
Russia,  our  ally,  on  the  eastern  front.  Then 
adding  insult  to  Injury,  he  sent  a  congratu- 
latory message  to  Jos6  Laurel,  puppwt  Quis- 
ling of  the  Japan-sponsored  government  of 
the  PhUipplnes.  At  this  moment  Franco 
continues  to  ship  wolfram,  so  valuable  and 
strategic  a  metal  In  airplane  manufacture, 
to  HlUer. 

He  continues  to  permit  Spain  to  be  a  happy 
hunting  ground  for  Axis  spies.  Many  an 
American  merchant  ship  and  transport  has 
been  sunk  by  Axis  subs  because  Madrid  was 
a  veritable  pipe  line  of  intelligence  as  to 
ship  movements  pfiming  Gibraltar  and  Tan- 
gier. Spanish  Monxxo. 

If  we  so  desire  we  certainly  have  the  power 
to  bend  El  Caudillo  to  our  wlU.  He  must  de- 
pend upon  us  for  gasoline,  raw  materials,  and 
machinery.  He  must  depend  upon  England 
for  coal  and  for  the  navicerts  to  forward 
much-needed  com,  wheat,  and  meat  from  the 
Argentine. 

He  no  longer  presents  a  military  danger  to 
us.  He  caiuiot  now  ImperU  our  supply 
lines.  Even  Gibraltar  Is  no  longer  menaced 
by  Franco.  Tbe  Rock  Is  safe,  with  tbe  Alllea 
in  complete  control  of  north  Africa  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Azores,  too,  are  in  AUled 
possession.  Portugal's  threat  has  been  Im- 
munized. D-day  has  come  and  is  now  a  date 
in  history. 

At  best.  Franco  can  only  thrust  a  paper 
sword  at  us.  All  la  not  well  with  him  at  this 
Juncture  in  Spain.  Uneasy  lies  his  head  with 
Its  thorny  crown.  Despite  the  fact  that 
thousaiMls  of  Republican  miUtlamen  are  still 
held  without  bail  in  Franco's  JaUs,  many 
patriots  and  loyalists  are  ready  to  band  to- 
gether to  flgbt  Franco. 

More  than  lOOXXK)  Spanish  Republlcana— ' 
refugees  in  South  and  Central  America — are 
being  organliad  for  the  liberation  of  Spain 
from  Ocnerallaslmo  fVandaoo  Franco's  faa- 
ciam. 

Let'a  get  rid  of  him  fast.  We  should  oiMt 
tbe  Spanlab  Ambaaaador  from  Washington 
and  recall  permanently  otir  Ambaaaador,  tbe 
Francophile  Carlton  Hayes,  at  once,  and  then 
■ever  diplomatic  relations. 

Finally  we  must  employ  all  poaslble  eco- 
nomic sancttona  with  complete  encirclement 
and  blockade  of  Spain,  That  would  bring  SI 
CaudlUo  cringing  to  his  knees  immediately. 
It  would  break  the  pseudo  backbone  of 
Spanish  fascism  at  once. 

There  is  another  Fascist  nation  that  needs 
quarantining  and  that  is  Argentina.  It  la 
proving  a  cat's  paw  for  Hitler  end  apes  his 
techniques.  Its  President.  Gen.  Edelmlro 
ParreU.  Its  Col.  Juan  Domingo  Peron  recently 
made  the  Vice  President,  need  money  for  re- 
armament. Th;y  confiscate  Jewish  bank 
accounts.  Newspapers  brave  enough  to  speak 
the  truth  are  taken  over  and  their  editors 
jailed.  All  political  parties  have  been  dis- 
solved. This  means  tbe  complete  coUapae 
of  the  machinery  through  which  democracy 
can  function.  Charters  have  been  taken 
away  from  all  religious  minority  groups,  thus 
effectively  stamping  out  freedom  of  religion. 
Liberals,  radicals,  and  labor  leaders  have  been 
placed  in  internment  camps. 

Peron  delivered  an  unparalleled  Jingoistic 
speech  on  June  10.  He  said  an  Axis  or  Allied 
victory  would  make  no  difference  to  Argen- 
tina. He  boasted  that  a  totalitarian  state  is 
the  only  solution  to  Argentine  needs.  A  war 
economy  and  a  warlike  life  are  utterly  essen- 
tial for  his  country. 

Secretary  Hull  has  wisely  and  none  too 
soon  recalled  Norman  Armour,  our  Ambaaaa- 
dor. This  has  thrown  Farrell  and  Peron  and 
their  cabinet  into  a  state  of  agitation. 
Newspapers  were  ordered  to  make  no  mention 
of  Armour's  recall.  Britain  too  has  recalled 
her  envoy.    The  simultaneous  departure  of 


the  Ministers  of  Peru,  Itangaay.  and  Cbllo 
was  a  aevere  Jolt  to  the  ihllKarlsts. 

Strongest  economic  sanctions  should  foUow 
and  FarreU  and  Peron  must  be  brought  to 
book. 

We  have  at  long  last  reaUaed  that  tbe  mlU» 
tary  clique  that  nUea  Argentina  represents  a 
complete  triumph  fw  Hitler  and  Franco  In 
that  there  has  been  set  up  a  pure  Fascist 
atate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

■cuador  Is  tbreateoed  with  reprisals  un- 
leaa  it  goea  Fascist.  Farrell  refuses  to  al- 
low Ecuador  to  ship  quinine  to  tbe  United 
States.  On  Paraguay's  border,  Argaatlna 
Fascist  troops  threaten  to  prevent  Para- 
guay's Government  from  following  a  firm 
inter-American  Good-neighbor  policy.  Peron 
and  FarreU  place  burdensome  restrictions 
against  Urviguayan  travel  and  commerce 
unless  Uruguay  steps  in  line.  The  threat  to 
little  Urug\iay  became  so  serious  that  we  had 
to  send  a  squadron  down  to  Montevideo  and 
Admiral  Ingram  announced  that  tbe  United 
States  would  defend  its  friend  Uruguay 
against  Farrell's  totaUtarlanlsm. 

FarreU  knovrs  that  aggression  la  aaaentlal 
to  Fascist  success.  He  lost  no  time  In  train- 
ing his  guns  on  Bolivia  as  weU  and  over- 
threw the  existing  government  and  aet  up 
a  Fascist  regime. 

Buenos  Aires  is  a  rendezvotis  of  Axis  aplaa. 

Argentine  presents  a  most  danganMH 
threat  to  the  futuire  of  democracy  in  South 
America.  Argentine  has  been  flooded  with 
posters  and  placards  denouncing  the  damned 
Tankeea.  FarreU  Is  tising  Argentine's  be- 
lated and  spurious  break  with  tbe  Axis  as 
an  excuse  for  suppressing  aU  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people. 

We  should  blockade  the  ports  of  Argen- 
tina, embargo  essential  gasoline,  and  termi- 
nate a  moat  lucrative  export  trade  of  hidea, 
com,  meat,  and  wheat.  Tbe  Farrell-Peron 
mUiurist -Fascist    government    would    then 


Wblto  we  aucceatfuUy  fight  gangsterism, 
nasl-lsm  and  faadsm  abroad  we  cannot  let 
It  floiulsb  in  our  own  bemlspbere's  back 
yard. 

De  Gaulle  Is  truly  representative  of  Franca 
and  tbe  French  ptoplt.  Tbe  world  hails  blm 
as  the  one  general  In  tbe  entire  French  Cabi- 
net who  absolutely  refused  to  surrender. 
Mow  aU  America  bas  welcomed  and  chearad 
blm. 

In  my  bimible  opinion,  the  President  err* 
In  withholding  complete  recognition  from 
De  Gaulle  and  the  French  Committee  as  the 
provisional  government  of  France.  This  or- 
ganization, with  De  GaiiUe  at  its  heed,  is  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  French  patriotism* 
French  resistance,  and  French  democracy. 

General  De  GauUe  has  no  competitor. 
This  gallant  soldier  has  been  received  at  the 
White  House  with  fuU  diplomatic  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Apparently  he  bas  been  accorded 
every  honor  save  the  one  he  meat  covets — 
that  of  full  recognition  for  his  committee 
and  for  himself  as  chief  of  metropolitan  and 
Empire  France.  Yet,  in  France's  darkest 
hour,  he  refused  obeisance  to  Vichy.  It 
was  De  Gaulle  who  escaped  to  snatch  up  tbe 
flag  of  France  and  bid  her  people  rise  from 
paralyzing  defeat — and  utter  despair.  He  ral- 
lied the  weary,  war-torn  French  with  hla 
cry.  "France  has  lost  a  battle — but  France 
has  not  lost  the  war!"  He  spat  upon  Laval 
and  his  collection  of  French  Qu'sllngs.  Ha 
bravery  caused  tbe  most  staunch  hearts  of 
France  to  gather  around  him,  to  organize  the 
famous  underground,  the  Maquisards,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Maquis,  and  to  supervise 
their  resistance  so  that  today,  despite  Nazi 
threats  and  actual  reprisals,  they  control 
much  of  France  and  menace  to  a  great  extent 
Hitler's  lines  of  supply. 

As  we  penetrate  deeper  Into  the  parts  of 
Normandy  liberated  by  Allied  arms.  It  wUl 
be  De  Gaulle's  provisional  government  that 
wlU  restore  clvU  authority.    UntU  such  time 
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w  tbe  free  n«ncb  people,  under  the  Con- 
itltutlon  at  the  Third  Republic.  etuOl  be 
to  leeoDsUtute  tbelr  government, 
provleknal  oommlttee  la  the  guju^i&n 

•II  Flrench  rights  and  the  trustee  of  the 
•nd  aorereignty  of  the  French  people. 
De  OauUe  is  their  democratic  choice.  He 
should  not  be  fed  recognition  with  an  eye> 
ilropper. 

I  hope  that  the  eiilmlnatlon  of  De  Gaulle's 
Tlait  win  be  a  full  understanding  between 
Prealdent  Rooaevelt  and  the  provisional  gov- 
•nuDent  ot  the  French  Republic,  ending 
llnAlly  in  complete  recognition.  De  Oaulle 
represent*  60.000.000  Frenchmen  of  metro- 
politan and  colonial  Prance,  with  an  army, 
navy,  and  an  air  force  operating  In  Africa, 
Italy.  Rtissla.  Great  Britain,  Nonnandy,  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  dllBcnlt  te  understand  our  continued 
raeogBtUon  of  the  worthlees.  hollow  Fascist 
rqpBM*  of  Franco  and  Farrell  and  Peron 
aiul  our  resistance  to  complete  recognition 
of  the  democratic  free  Prance  under  De 
Gaulle.  The  contradiction  does  not  make 
•ny  senae  to  me. 


A  Pocai  •(  a  Fatiicr  to  His  Son 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARK3 


HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ABXZOMA 

IN  THS  HOOSK  OF  REPRESXNTATIVBS 

Tuesdajf.  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  included 
In  the  CONGRissioNAL  Record  a  poem 
written  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Wallace,  of  Bis- 
bee.  Ariz.,  to  his  son.  relative  to  his  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes.  At  the 
time  the  verse  was  written  the  boy  was 
attending  a  secret  radio  activities  school 
flomevhere  in  these  United  States. 

worn  m  aoN  wxllt,  szaman  msr  class,  tTifinD 

RATB    MATT 


I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  Hag, 

May  God  my  witness  be; 
Mo  tyrant  foe  can  ever  drag 

Its  furls  on  land  or  sea. 

My  heart  wUl  tbrlU  with  Joy  and  pride 
As  thy  stars  and  stripes  unfold. 

Exalted  reverence  from  Inside, 
Its  glories  yet  untold. 

May  I  be  mindful  of  my  trust; 

Dear  God.  direct  my  way 
To  know  at  all  times  that  I  must 

Look  up  to  Thee  and  pray. 

OtL,  my  America.  I  am  proud 

1V>  be  one  of  thy  sons; 
to  mm  tbse  weU.  if  I'm  aUowed 

To  man  thy  ships  and  guns. 

I  swear  by  all  that  I  hold  dear. 

By  all  I  do  or  aay; 
My  sacred  trust,  be  ever  ncAr 

My  bevt.  my  U.  8.  A. 

Wo  reeerratkms  will  I  hold. 

My  pledge,  my  oath,  to  thee; 
My  strength,  my  all.  till  I  am  old. 

My  land  of  Liberty. 


From  Defd. 


S.  B.  Waujua. 
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HON.ROBERrA.TAFT 

or  oiio 

m  THB  SENATE  OF  T  IE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Auo  ust  1. 1944 


the 


Mr.    TAFT.    Mr. 

unanimous  consent 
the  Rbcou  the 
1944.  adopted  by 
tlonal  Convention  or 
Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prlfited 
as  follows: 

RXPnSLICAK    PLklTQUf 


President,    I    ask 

have  printed  In 

Repi|t)lican  platform  of 

Republican  Na- 

June  27,  1944,  In 


The  tragedy  of  the  wa^ 
as  we  meet  to  consider 
ernment  and  our  peopl^ 
portunlty  to  render 
gratitude  to   those 
armed   forces    who 
supreme  sacrifice,   and 
ready  to  make  the 
American  ooxirse  of  life 

Mindful  of  this 
eonscioua  of  our  heavy 
Republican   Party   in 
presents  herewith  Its 
these    covenanta    with 
Nation. 

TBS  WAB  AMD 


1944 

is  upon  our  country 

the  problems  of  gov- 

We  take  this  op- 

hfmage  and  enduring 

members   of   o\ir 

already  made  the 

to  those  who  stand 

sacrifice  that  the 

nay  be  secure. 

hour  and  humbly 

responsibilities,  the 

c  invention   assembled 

I  rlnclples  and  makes 

the    people    of    our 


brave 
hav> 


same 


solen  m 


d> 


CO 


rclem  less 


We  pledge  prosecution 
victory  against  cur 
tlon  with  the  United 
port  of  our  Armies  and 
our  Navy  under  the 
direction  of  cur  Oener^ 
Naval  Operations 
ence  and  with  every  clvl 
earliest  possible  time 
hoetUltles  we  will  bring 
our  armed  forces  who 
enlistments  and  who 
further  overseas  duty. 

We  declare  ova 
war  against  all  our  enen^ies 
American  security  and 
and  keep  the  Axis  powe^ 
tyranny  and  attack:   (3 
of  peace  and  freedom 
security. 

We  shall  seek  to  achlete 
organized  International 
by  joining  a  world  state 

We  favor  responsible 
United  States  In  post 
Jsatlon  among  sovereign 
military  aggression  and 
peace  with  organised 

Such  organization 
cooperative  means  to 
prevent  or  repel  milltanj 
this,  we  pledge  continuing 
the  United  Nations  to 
objectives. 

We  believe,  however 
curlty  do  not  depend 
force  alone,  but  should 
reciprocal     Interests 
recognized    in    these 
The  treaties  of  peace 
nations  which  are  the 
should  be  restored  to 
govern&aent;   and  the 
of   the   nations   should 
basic  causes   of   world 
promote  a  world 
nations  to  right 
tional  law  and   main 
tribunal  to  deal  wltb 


oplnon 
oond\ct, 
tiln 


,  the  platform 
in  the  Rccoro. 


mzpsAcs 

of  the  war  to  total 

enelaies  In  full  ccopera- 

Naiions  and  all-out  sup- 

the  maintenance  of 

co^npetent  and  trained 

Staff  and  Office  of 

wlth<lut  civilian  Interfer- 

ian  resource.    At  the 

ter  the  cessation  of 

lome  all  members  of 

not  have  unexpired 

not  volunteer  for 


aim  to  win  the 

(1)  For  our  own 

uelfare;  (2)  to  make 

Impotent  to  renew 

for  the  attainment 

teased  on  Jxutlce  and 

such  alma  through 
cooperation  and  not 


participation  by  the 
cooperative  organ- 
nations  to  prevent 
to  attain  permanent 
Jt^tlce  In  a  free  world, 
should  develop  effective 
rect  peace  iorces  to 
aggression.    Pending 
ccllaboration  with 
bSEUre  these  ultimate 


-WLT 


Hi 


tpor 


aid 


that  peace  and  se- 

n  the  sanction  of 

prevail  by  virtue  of 

spiritual     values 

I  «curity    agreements. 

shoxild  be  Just;    the 

rlctlma  of  aggression 

(overelgnty  and  self- 

(|^anized  cooperation 

concern   Itself  with 

disorder.    It  should 

to  Influence  the 

develop  Intema- 

an  International 

jiktldable  disputes. 


We  Shan  seek.  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  conditions  calculated  to  promote 
world-wide  economic  stability,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  world,  but  also  to  the  end 
that  our  own  people  may  enjoy  a  high  level 
of  employment  In  an  IncreasUigly  prosperoxis 
world. 

We  shall  keep  the  American  people  ln« 
formed  concerning  all  agreements  with  for- 
eign nations.  In  all  of  these  imdertaklngs 
we  favor  the  widest  consultation  of  the  gal- 
lant men  and  women  In  our  armed  forces  who 
have  a  special  right  to  speak  with  authority 
In  behalf  of  the  sectirity  and  liberty  for  which 
they  fight.  We  shall  sustain  the  Ck>nstltutlon 
of  the  United  States  in  the  attainment  of  our 
International  alms;  and  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  any  treaty  or 
agreement  to  attain  such  alms  made  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  with  any  other 
nation  or  any  association  of  nations,  shall 
be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur. 

We  shall  at  all  times  protect  the  essential 
interests  and  resources  of  the  United  States. 

WESTERN  HKMISPHEKX  RELATIONS 

We  shall  develop  pan-American  •oUdarity. 
The  citizens  of  our  neighboring  nations  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are.  like  ourselves, 
Americans.  Cooperation  with  them  shall  be 
achieved  through  mutual  agreement  and 
without  Interference  in  the  Interzul  affairs 
of  any  nation.  Our  policy  should  be  a  gen- 
uine good-neighbor  policy  commanding  their 
respect,  and  not  one  based  on  the  reckless 
squandering  of  American  funds  by  overlap- 
ping agencies. 

POST-WAB    FRZPAREDNSBS 

We  favor  the  maintenance  of  post-war  mili- 
tary forces  and  establishments  of  ample 
strength  for  the  successful  defense  and  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  Its  possessions, 
and  outposts,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  for  meeting  any  mili- 
tary commitments  determined  by  Congress. 
We  favor  the  peacetime  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  National  Guards  iinder 
State  control  with  Federal  training  and 
equipment  as  now  provided  In  the  National 
Defense  Act. 

OOMXSnC  POUCT 

We  shall  devote  ourselves  to  re-establishing 
liberty  at  home. 

We  shall  adopt  a  program  to  put  men  to 
work  In  peace  industry  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible and  with  special  attention  to  thoee  who 
have  made  sacrifice  by  serving  In  the  armed 
forces.  We  ahall  take  Government  out  of 
competition  with  private  Industry  and  termi- 
nate rationing,  price-fixing,  and  all  other 
emergency  powers.  We  shall  promote  the 
fullest  stable  employment  throxigh  private 
enterprise. 

The  measures  we  proi>ose  shall  avoid  fed- 
eralization of  Government  activities,  to  the 
end  that  oxir  States,  schools,  and  cities  shall 
be  free;  shall  avoid  delegation  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  power  to  administrative  agen- 
cies, to  the  end  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives In  Congress  shall  be  Independent  and  in 
full  control  of  legislative  policy;  and  shall 
avoid,  subject  to  war  necesrttles,  deuiled 
regulation  of  farmers,  workers,  businessmen, 
and  consumers,  to  the  end  that  the  indi- 
vidual shall  be  free.'  The  remedies  we  pro- 
pose shall  be  based  on  Intelligent  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government,  the  States, 
and  local  government,  and  the  Initiative  of 
civic  groups — not  on  the  panacea  of  Federal 
cash. 

Pour  years  more  of  New  Deal  policy  would 
centralize  all  power  In  the  President,  and 
would  dally  subject  every  act  of  every  citi- 
zen to  regulation  by  his  henchmen;  and  this 
country  could  remain  a  republic  only  In 
name.    No  problem  exists  which  cannot  ba 
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solved  by  American  metho^is.  We  have  no 
need  of  either  the  communistic  or  the  fascist 
technique. 

SBCTJirrf 

Our  goal  Is  to  prevent  hardship  and  pov- 
erty in  America.  That  goal  Is  attainable  by 
reason  of  the  productive  ability  of  free 
American  labor.  Industry,  and  agricxilture, 
if  supplemented  by  a  system  of  social  se- 
curity on  sound  principles. 

We  pledge  our  support  of  the  following: 

1.  Extension  of  the  existing  old-age  Insur- 
ance and  unemployment  Insurance  systems 
to  all  employees  not  already  covered. 

2.  The  return  of  the  public  employment- 
office  system  to  the  States  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  financed  as  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

3.  A  careful  study  of  Federal-State  pro- 
grams for  maternal  and  child  health,  de- 
pendent children,  and  assistance  to  the 
blind,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  these 
programs. 

4.  The  continuation  of  these  and  other 
programs  relating  to  health,  and  the  stimu- 
lation by  Federal  aid  of  State  plans  to  make 
medical  and  hospital  service  available  to 
those  in  need  without  disturbing  doctor- 
patient  relationships  or  socializing  medicine. 

5.  The  stimulation  of  State  and  local  plans 
to  provide  decent  low-cost  hoiising  properly 
financed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, or  otherwise,  when  such  housing 
cannot  be  supplied  or  financed  by  private 
sources. 

LABOR 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  historical 
champion  of  free  labor.  Under  Republican 
administrations  American-  manufacturing 
developed,  and  American  workers  attained 
the  most  progressive  standards  of  living  of 
any  workers  in  the  world.  Now  the  Nation 
owes  those  workers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
their  magnificent  productive  effort  in  sup- 
port of  the  war. 

Regardless  of  the  professed  friendship  of 
the  New  Deal  for  the  workingman,  the  fact 
remains  that  under  the  New  Deal  American 
economic  life  is  being  destroyed. 

The  New  Deal  has  usurped  selfish  and 
partisan  control  over  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  where  labor  relationships 
are  concerned.  The  continued  perversion  of 
the  Wagner  Act  by  the  New  Deal  menaces  the 
purposes  of  the  law  and  threatens  to  destroy 
collective  bargaining  completely  and  perma- 
nently. 

The  long  series  of  Executive  orders  and 
bureaucratic  decrees  reveal  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  substitute  for  contractual  agreements 
of  employers  and  employees  the  political 
edicts  of  a  New  Deal  bureaucracy.  Labor 
would  thus  remain  organized  only  for  the 
convenience  of  the  New  Deal  in  enforcing  its 
orders  and  Inflicting  its  whims  upon  labor 
and  indxistry. 

We  condemn  the  conversion  of  adminis- 
trative boards,  ostensibly  set  up  to  settle  In- 
dustrial disputes,  into  instruments  for  put- 
ting into  effect  the  financial  and  economic 
theories  of  the  New  Deal. 

We  condemn  the  freezing  of  wage  rates  at 
arbitrary  levels  and  the  binding  of  men  to 
their  Jobs  as  destructive  to  the  advancement 
of  a  free  people.  We  condemn  the  repeal  by 
Executive  order  of  the  laws  secured  by  the 
Republican  Party  to  abolish  "contract  labor" 
and  peonage.  We  condemn  the  gradual  but 
effective  creation  of  a  labor  front  as  but  one 
of  the  New  Deal's  steps  toward  a  totalitarian 
state. 

We  pledge  an  end  to  political  trickery  in 
the  administration  of  labor  laws  and  the  han- 
dling of  labor  disputes;  and  equal  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  equality  to  all  labor  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  labor  controls  and  laws,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  emas- 
culated by  the  New  Deal.     Labor  bureaus. 


agencies,  and  committees  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  no  semblance  of  system- 
atic or  responsible  organization.  All  gov- 
ernmental labor  activities  must  be  placed 
under  the  direct  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  labor  bureaus 
as  are  not  performing  a  substantial  and 
definite  service  in  the  interest  of  labor  must 
be  abolished. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  shotUd  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor.  The  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  was  created  under  a  Republican 
President,  William  Howard  Taft.  It  was  in- 
tended that  a  representative  of  labor  should 
occupy  this  Cabinet  office.  The  present  ad- 
ministration Is  the  first  to  disregard  this 
intention. 

The  Republican  Party  accepts  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  all  other  Federal  statutes  designed  to 
promote  and  protect  the  welfare  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  and  we  promise  a 
fair  and  Just  administration  of  these  laws. 

American  well-being  is  indivisible.  Any 
national  program  which  injures  the  national 
economy  Inevitably  injures  the  wage  earner. 
The  American  labor  movement  and  the  Re- 
publican Party,  while  continuously  striving 
for  the  betterment  of  labor's  status,  reject 
the  communistic  and  New  Deal  concept  that 
a  single  group  can  benefit  while  the  general 
economy  suffers. 

ACRICULTURS 

We  commend  the  American  farmers,  their 
wives  and  families,  for  their  magnificent  Job 
of  wartime  production  and  their  contribution 
to  the  war  effort,  without  which  victory  could 
not  be  assured.  They  have  accomplished  this 
in  spite  of  labor  shortages,  a  bungled  and  In- 
excusable machinery  program,  and  confused, 
unreliable,  impracticiU  price  and  production 
administration. 

Abundant  production  Is  the  best  security 
against  inflation.  Governmental  policies  In 
war  and  In  peace  must  be  practical  and  effi- 
cient with  freedom  from  regimentation  by 
an  impractical  Washington  breaucracy  in 
order  to  assure  Independence  of  operation 
and  bountiful  production,  fair  and  equitable 
market  prices  for  farm  products,  and  a  sound 
program  for  conservation  and  use  of  our  soil 
and  natural  resources.  Educational  progress 
and  the  social  and  economic  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  farm  family  must  be  a 
prime  national  purpose. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  a  program 
we  propose  the  following: 

1.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
practical  and  experienced  administration  free 
from  regimentation  and  confusing  Govern- 
ment manipulation  and  control  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

2.  An  American  market  price  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  and  the  protection  of  such  price 
by  means  of  support  prices,  commodity  loans, 
or  a  combination  thereof,  together  with  such 
other  economic  means  as  will  assure  an  in- 
come to  agriculture  that  Is  fair  and  equitable 
In  comparison  with  labor,  biislness,  and  In- 
dustry. We  oppose  subsidies  as  a  substitute 
for  fair  markets. 

3.  Disposition  of  surplus  war  commodities 
in  an  orderly  manner  without  destroying 
markets  or  continued  production  and  with- 
out benefit  to  speculative  profiteers. 

4.  The  control  and  disposition  of  futiu* 
surpluses  by  means  of  (a)  new  uses  devel- 
oped through  constant  research,  (b)  vigorous 
development  of  foreign  markets,  (c)  efficient 
domestic  distribution  to  meet  all  domestic 
requirements,  and  (d)  arrangements  which 
win  enable  farmers  to  make  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  production  of  any  given  basic  crop 
only  If  domestic  surpluses  should  become  ab- 
normal and  exceed  manageable  proportions. 

5.  Intensified  research  to  discover  new 
crops,  and  new  and  profitable  uses  for  existing 
crops. 


6.  Support  of  the  principle  of  bona  fide 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-operated  coopera- 
tives. 

7.  Consolidation  of  all  Government  farm 
credit  under  a  nonpartisan  board. 

8.  To  make  life  more  attractive  on  the 
family-type  farm  through  development  of 
rural  roads,  sovmd  extension  of  rural  elec> 
trlfication  service  to  the  farm,  and  elimina- 
tion of  basic  evils  of  tenancy  wherever  they 
exist. 

9.  Serious  study  of  and  search  for  a  sound 
program  of  crop  insurance  with  emphasis 
upon  establishing  a  self-supporting  program. 

10.  A  comprehensive  program  of  soil,  for- 
est, water,  and  wildlife  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, and  sound  irrigation  projects, 
administered  as  far  as  possible  at  State  and 
regional  levels. 

BUSINESS    ANB    INDT7STRT 

We  give  assurance  now  to  restore  peacetime 
Industry  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  using 
every  care  to  avoid  discrimination  between 
different  sections  of  the  country,  (a)  by 
prompt  settlement  of  war  contracts  with 
early  pa3mient  of  Government  obligations  and 
disposal  of  surplus  inventories,  and  (b)  by 
disposal  of  surplus  Government  plants,  equip- 
ment  and  supplies,  with  due  consideration  to 
email  buyers  and  with  care  to  prevent  monopr 
(Ay  and  Injury  to  existing  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. 

Small  business  is  the  basis  of  American 
enterprise.  It  must  be  preserved.  If  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  and  afforded 
equality  of  opportunity  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  become  the  most  potent  factor  in 
providing  employment.  It  must  also  be  aided 
by  changes  in  taxation,  by  eliminating  ex- 
cessive and  repressive  regulation  and  Gov- 
ernment competition,  by  the  enforcement  of 
laws  against  monopoly  and  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  by  providing  simpler  and  cheaper 
methods  for  obtaining  venture  capital  nec- 
essary for  growth  and  expansion. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  for 
the  security  of  millions  of  holders  of  policies 
of  Insurance  in  mutual  and  private  com- 
panies, we  insist  upon  strict  and  exclusive 
regulation  and  supervision  of  the  business 
of  Insurance  by  the  several  States  where  local 
conditions  are  best  known  and  where  local 
needs  can  best  be  met. 

We  favor  the  reestabllshment  and  mainte- 
nance, as  early  as  military  considerations  will 
permit,  of  a  sound  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  under  private  ownership 
and  management. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  itself  to 
foster  the  development  of -such  strong 'pri- 
vately owned  air-transportation  systems  and 
communications  systems  as  will  best  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  American  people. 

The  Federal  Government  should  plan  a 
program  for  flood  control.  Inland  waterways 
and  other  economically  Justifiable  publlo 
works,  and  prepare  the  necessary  plans  in  ad- 
vance so  that  construction  may  proceed 
rapidly  in  emergency  and  In  times  of  reduced 
employment.  We  tu'ge  that  States  and  local 
governments  pursue  the  same  policy  with 
reference  to  highways  and  other  public  works 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 

TAXATION  AND  riNANCB 

As  soon  as  the  war  ends  the  present  rates  of 
taxation  on  individual  Incomes,  on  corpora- 
tions, and  on  consumption  should  be  reduced 
as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  payment  of^ 
the  normal  expenditures  of  government  In 
the  postwar  period.  We  reject  the  theory  of 
restoring  prosperity  throtigh  government 
spending  and   deficit  financing. 

We  shall  eliminate  from  the  budget  all 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
exercise  the  most  rigid  economy. 

It  is  essential  that  Federal  and  State  tax 
structures  be  more  effectively  coordinated  to 
the  end  that  State  tax  sources  be  not  unduif 
impaired. 
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We  shall  maintain  the  value  of  the  Amert- 
ean  dollar  and  regard  the  payment  of  goTem- 
ment  debt  as  an  obligation  of  honor  which 
prohibit*  any  policy  leading  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  crarency.  We  shall  reduce  that 
debt  as  aoon  aa  economic  conditions  make 
such  reduction  poaalble. 

Control  of  the  currency  must  be  restored 
to  Congress  by  repeal  of  existing  legislation 
which  fives  the  President  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  powers  over  cur  currency. 

rOCBON    TBASS 

W^  siwirii  American  farmers,  livestock  pro- 
tfoeeis.  workers  and  Industry  that  we  will 
MtebUsh  and  maintain  a  fair  protective  tariff 
on  eompetttlve  products  00  that  the  standards 
0t  Ilvtng  of  otir  people  shall  not  be  impaired 
tliio«cl>  the  importation  of  commodities  pro- 
dnesd  abnsad  by  labor  or  produces  functlon- 
ta^  upon  lower  standards  than  our  own. 

If  ths  post-war  world  la  to  be  properly 
organiaed.  a  great  extension  of  world  trade 
will  be  iiifif  sarj  to  repair  the  wastes  of 
war  and  buUd  an  enduring  peace.  The  Re- 
M^Htaan  Party,  always  remembering  that  Its 
pftaMVy  obligation,  which  must  be  fulfilled. 
U  to  our  own  workers,  our  own  farmers  and 
our  own  Industry,  pledges  that  It  will  Join 
with  otbecs  In  leadership  in  every  cooper- 
ative effort  to  remove  unnecessary  and  de- 
structive barriers  to  International  trade. 
We  will  always  bear  In  mind  that  the  do- 
mestic market  is  America's  greatest  market 
umA  that  tariffs  which  protect  It  against 
lonlpi  competition  should  be  modified  only 
by  reciprocal  bilateral  trade  agreements  ap- 
proved by  Congrsss. 

nUSr  AMD  IBHABILtTaTIOir 

We  favor  the  prompt  extension  of  relief 
and  emergency  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  liberated  countries  without  duplication 
and  coiifllct  between  Oovemment  agencies. 

We  favor  immediate  feeding  of  the  starv- 
Ix^  children  of  our  allies  and  friends  in  the 
Maxl -dominated  countries  and  we  condemn 
tiM  New  Deal  admlnlauatlon  for  its  failure, 
tn  tlM  face  of  humanitarian  demands,  to 
make  any  effort  to  do  this. 

We  favor  assistance  by  direct  credits  In 
iwaonable  amounta  to  liberated  countries 
to  enable  tbem  to  buy  from  this  country  the 
to  revive   tbeir   economic 


BtFBBATTCIACT 

1%9  aatleiMl  administration  has  become 
•  qwawltnff,  overlapping  bureaucracy.  It  la 
mOinilned  by  eaecuUve  abuae  of  power, 
lines  of  aut^rlty.  duplication  of 
inadequate  fiscal  controls,  loose  per- 
practices  and  an  attitude  of  arro- 
ptefvloualy  unknown  in  our  history. 
TlM  tlmee  cry  out  for  the  restoration  of 
in  Government,  for  a  balance  of 
Ive  and  executive  responsibility,  for 
and  economy,  for  pruning  and  abol- 
ishing unnecessary  agenclea  and  personnel. 
for  effective  fiscal  and  personnel  controls. 
and  for  an  entirely  new  spirit  In  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

We  pledge  an  admlnlstratlcm  wherein  the 
ReeMent.  acting  in  harmony  with  Congress. 
irin  effect  theee  necessary  reforms  and  raise 
tiM  Pederal  service  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency 
and  competence. 

We  tnalst  that  limitations  must  be  placed 
vpoB  spending  by  Oovemment  corporations 
oC  vaet  snma  never  appropriated  by  Con- 
grses  but  made  available  by  directives,  and 
that  their  accotmts  should  be  subject  to 
audit  by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

Two-Tsaac  lqcit  fob  pixsmcirr 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Coiutl- 
tatkn  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statee  for  mora  than  two 
terms  at  4  yean  each. 

■QtiaL  Bicma 

We  favor  submission  by  Congrese  to  the 
States  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  for  equal  righta  for  men  and 


women.    We  favor  Jot 
post-war  world  o|?en  to 
without  discrimination 
cause  of  sex. 


Party 


meesues 


The   Republican 
ported  suitable 
tlon's  gratitude   and 
toward  the  veterans  ol 

We  spprove,  have 
In  the  enactment  of 
reemployment  of 
old  positions,  for 
slons  for  widows  and 
erans  killed  or  dlBable< 
disabled  veterans,  for 
ment  benefits,  for 
training,  and  for 
quiring  homes  and 
themselves  in  busines< . 

We  shall  be  dlUgenl 
in  veterans  legislation 
efficient  admlni&tratlo:  1 
the  veteran's  benefit. 


has   always  lup- 
to  refiect  the  Na- 
o  discharge  Its  duty 
all  wars. 

and  have  aided 
which  provide  for 
of  this  war  in  their 
-out  pay,  for  pen- 
orphans  of  such  vet- 
for  rehabilitation  of 
temporary  unemploy- 
and  vocational 
veterans  in  ac- 
uid  in  establishing 


sup  ported 
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vetenms 
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edt  cation 
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cc  ndemn   the   injection 
I  ippealB  to  racial  or  re- 


We   unreservedly 
Into  American  life  of 
llglous  prejudice. 

We  pledge  an 
qulry  to  ascertain  the 
treatment,  segregation 
against  Negroes  who 
are  Impairing  morale 
adoption  of  corrective 

We  pledge  the 
legislation  of  a 
Practice  Commission 


Immediate  congressional  In- 

extent  to  which  mis- 

and  discrimination 

In  o\u  armed  forces 

and  efficiency,  and  the 

legislation. 

esta  Dlisbment  by  Federal 

perma;  lent  Fair  Employment 


a-e 


PI  ILL 


Awn-: 

The  payment  of 
be  a  condition  of  voting 
and   we  favor 
constitutional 


TAX 

poll  tax  should  not 

in  Federal  elections 

submission   of   a 

amendilient  for  Its  abolition. 


an  r 


Immed  late 


We  favor  legislation 
pledge  our  sincere 
enactment. 


We  pledge  an 

settlement  of  all 
Oovernmsnt  and  the 
the  Nation.    We  will 
administration  of 


FHOaLXMS  Of 


We  favor  a 
lamatlon  projects  for 
SUtes.  with  reeognltUn 
of  the  rights  and  IntettMU 
the  use  and  control  of 
future  irrigation  and 
sumptlve  uses. 

We  favor  (a)  exclu^on 
of  livestock  and  fresh 
countries  harboring 
or  Rinderpest;  (b)  full 
eries,  whether  by  dom<  stic 
ties;  (c)  consistent  w  th 
int}mpt  return  to  private 
acquired  for  war 
or  acquisition  of  land^ 
national    parks, 
refuges,  only  after 
lems  and  under  close: 
liabed  by  the  Cong 
the  long-established  p|ibllc 
provides  opportunity 
sens  to  promote  the  ' 
development  of  our 
cropping   and    stistali^ed 
with  private  owners 
protection;     (g)     the 
mines  which  can  be 
workers  not  subject 
irtilch  have  been 
nlal  of  labor  or  material 
piling  of  war  minerals 
future  emergencies:  ( 
purposes,   of   adequati 
on  oil.  gas.  and  miner  Us; 
of  laws  relating  to  oU 


opportunities  In  the 

men  and  women  alike 

In  rate  of  pay  be- 


in  remedying  defects 

and  shall  Insist  upon 

of  all  measures  for 


ANTILT^CHIWO 

against  lynching  and 
effoxM  in  behalf  of  lU  early 


UfOlliNS 


Immediate,  Just,  and  final 

IndUn  claims  between  the 

Indian  cltisenshlp  of 

^k*  politics  out  of  the 

Indlun  affairs. 


THS  WIST 

eomprebintlve  program  of  ree- 

bur  arid  and  semiarld 

and  full  protection 

of  those  States  In 

water  for  present  and 

other  beneficial  con- 


from  this  country 

uid  chilled  meat  from 

-and-mouth  disease 

protection  of  our  fish- 

reigulation  or  trea- 

mllltary  needs,  the 

ownership  of  lands 

(d)   withdrawal 

for  establishment  of 

and    wUdllfe 

regard  to  local  prob- 

controls  to  be  estab- 

1:    (e)   restoration  of 

land  policy  which 

of  ownership  by  citi- 

land  use;  (f  >  ftUl 

ft^rests  on  the  basis  of 

yield;    cooperation 

conservation  and  fire 

prompt    reopening    of 

Gyrated  by  miners  and 

military  service  and 

by  biueaucratlc  de- 

:  (b)  adequate  stock 

uid  metals  for  possible 

)  contlnxiance,  for  tax 

depletion  allowances 

(j)  administration 

and  gas  on  the  public 


f<ot- 
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mon  aments. 
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dOSKl 


domain  to  encotirage  exploratory  operations 
to  meet  the  public  need:  (k)  continuance  of 
present  Pederal  laws  on  mining  claims  on  the 
public  domain,  good-faith  administration 
thereof,  and  we  state  our  opposition  to  the 
plaiu  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sub- 
stitute a  leasing  system;  and  (1)  larger  repre- 
sentation in  the  Pederal  Oovemment  of  men 
and  women  especially  familiar  with  western 
problems. 

HAWAn 

Hawaii,  which  shares  the  Nation's  obliga- 
tions equally  with  the  several  States,  Is  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  measure  of  home  rule 
looking  toward  statehood:  and  to  equality 
with  the  several  States  In  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  and  In  the  application  of  all  our 
national  laws. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  measure 
of  home  rule  looking  toward  statehood. 

KUBKIX)  uco 

Statehood  Is  a  logical  aspiration  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  who  were  made  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  Congress  in  1917; 
legislation  affecting  Puerto  Rico.  Insofar  as 
feasible,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
realization  of  that  aspiration. 

rALSsmn 
In  order  to  give  refuge  to  millions  of 
distressed  Jewish  men.  women,  and  children 
driven  from  their  homes  by  tyranny,  we  call 
for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  their  un- 
restricted immigration  and  land  ownership, 
so  that  in  accordance  with  the  ftill  intent  and 
ptirpoae  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917 
and  the  resolution  of  a  RepuUican  Congress 
in  1922,  Palestine  may  be  constituted  as  a 
free  and  democratic  commonwealth.  We 
condemn  the  failure  of  the  President  to  insist 
that  the  mandatory  of  Palestine  carry  out 
the  provlalon  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
of  the  Mandate  while  he  pretends  to  support 
them. 

AlfO  BAOIO 


In  times  like  these,  when  whole  peoples 
have  found  themselves  shackled  by  govern- 
ments which  denied  the  truth,  or.  worse, 
dealt  in  half-truths  or  withheld  the  facu 
from  the  public,  it  Is  Imperative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  free  America  that  the  press  and 
radio  be  free  and  that  full  and  complete  In- 
formation be  available  to  Americans.  There 
must  be  no  censorship  except  to  the  extent 
required  by  war  necessity. 

We  Insistently  condemn  any  tendency  to 
regard  the  press  or  the  radio  as  Instruments 
of  the  administration  and  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment publicity  agencies  for  partisan  ends. 
We  need  a  new  radio  law  which  will  define,  in 
clear  and  xumistakable  language,  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

All  channels  of  news  must  be  kept  open 
with  equality  of  access  to  information  at  the 
source.  If  agreement  can  be  achieved  with 
foreign  nations  to  establish  the  same  prin- 
ciples. It  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
future  peace. 

Vital  facts  must  not  be  withheld. 

We  want  no  more  Pearl  Harbor  reports. 

GOOD  rAITH 

The  acceptance  of  the  nominations  made 
by  this  convention  carries  with  it.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  private  honor  and  public  faith,  an  un- 
dertaking by  each  candidate  to  be  true  to  the 
principles  and  program  herein  set  forth. 

COMCLTT8ION 

The  essential  question  at  trial  In  this  Na- 
tion Is  whether  men  can  organize  together 
in  a  highly  industrialized  society,  succeed, 
and  still  be  free.  That  is  the  essential  ques- 
tion at  trial  throtighout  the  world  today. 

In  this  time  of  confusion  and  strife,  when 
moral  values  are  being  crushed  on  every  side, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold  with  all  our 
strength  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  law  of  the  land.  We  so  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  American  tradition  may  stand 
forever  as  the  beacon  light  of  civilization. 
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Benefts  of  Veterans  and  Their  Depend- 
ents and  Their  Rights  Under  Existing 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
subject  of  more  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  Nation  than  the  benefits 
of  veterans  and  their  dependents  under 
existing  law.  There  is  scarcely  a  family 
in  this  Nation  that  does  not  have  some 
member  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  and,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  dependents  of  veterans  and 
returning  veterans  when  they  return 
from  the  wars  to  obtain  quickly  infor- 
mation as  to  their  rights  and  benefits 
provided  by  existing  law,  I  wish  to  here- 
with submit  the  following  brief  digest  of 
existing  statutes  passed  in  their  behalf. 

0.   I.   BILL 

The  act  of  June  22, 1944,  known  as  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
provides: 

HTLI  I.   HOSPrrAUZATTOM,  CLAIMS,  AMD 
PKOCZDXntZS 

Pirst.  Adequate  organization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  administer 
all  veterans'  benefits  except  employ- 
ment. 

Second.  Adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  or 
diseases  aa  well  as  for  disabilities  or  dls- 
eaaea  incurred  in  service. 

Third.  The  right  to  have  explained  to 
him,  before  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive service,  all  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  the  veteran  may  be  entitled,  and 
an  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to  file  a 
claim  therefor. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  adequate  pros- 
thetic appliances — artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
and  teeth — and  necessary  training  to  ef- 
fect the  greatest  possible  benefits  in  the 
use  of  such  appliances. 

Fifth.  Adequate  safeguards — as  against 
forced  statements  against  the  interests 
of  the  veteran. 

Sixth.  Adequate  contact  facilities  in 
Army  and  Navy  discharge  centers,  in- 
cluding those  furnished  by  the  services 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  by  national 
veterans  organizations  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Seventh.  Prompt  transfer  of  the  es- 
sential records  of  service  departments  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
prompt  adjudication  of  claims  for  bene- 
fits. 

Eighth.  The  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  irregular  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service — 

(a)  By  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
son, at  time  of  committing  the  offense, 
was  insane,  in  event  of  which  determina- 
tion benefits  to  which  the  person  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not  be  for- 
feited; 


(b)  Except  in  case  of  separation  by 
sentence  of  general  court  martial,  any 
enlisted  man  or  oflBcer  may  have  a  re- 
view by  an  authorized  board  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  such  discharge 
or  dismissal; 

(c)  Any  officer  retired  or  released  to 
Inactive  status  without  pay  may,  like- 
wise, have  a  review  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  is  later. 

TITLE  n.   EDUCATION  OF  VETESANS 

First.  One  year,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  in  continuous  or  part-time 
study,  of  education  or  training — 

(a)  At  any  school  or  institution  of  the 
veteran's  choice. 

(b)  In  any  subject  or  subjects  desired 
for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Second.  Not  to  exceed  3  additional 
years  of  education  and  training,  depend- 
ing upon — 

(a)  Length  of  service. 

(b)  Satisfactory  progress  in  studies  or 
training. 

(c)  The  condition  that  the  person  was 
not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  service,  or,  if  over  such 
age,  that  his  education  or  training  w£is 
impeded,  delayed,  interrupted,  or  inter- 
fered with  by  reason  of  entrance  into 
service. 

Third.  Payment  of  all  tuition  and 
other  fees,  cost  of  books,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  other  necessary  expenses,  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $500  per  school 
year. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  allowance  while 
pursuing  education  or  training  In  the 
amount  of  $50  per  month  If  the  veteran 
Is  without  dependents,  or  $75  per  month 
If  he  has  a  dependent  or  dependents. 

Fifth.  Part-time  attendance  in  a 
course  of  education  or  training  at  a  re- 
duced subsistence  allowance  or  without 
allowance  but  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  have  released  to 
him  books  and  equipment  furnished  if 
he  satisfactorily  completes  his  course  of 
education  or  training. 

Seventh.  The  right  to  vocational  edu- 
cation for  service-incurred  disabilities  is 
extended  to  those  who  served  during  the 
period  from  September  16,  1940,  to  De- 
cember 6,  1941. 

TITLE  m.  LOANS  FOB  THE  PT7RCHASE  OR  CON- 
BTSUCTION  OF  BOXES,  FARMS,  AND  BUSIMKBS 
PROPEBIT 

First.  Loans  for  the  purposes  stated 
or  for  the  alteration  or  improvement  of 
buildings  or  equipment  may  be  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan. 
The  total  amount  guaranteed  as  to  any 
one  person  not  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  $2,000. 

(a)  Loans  may  be  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  by  private  or  public — State  or 
Federal — lendinj  agencies  or  institu- 
tions; 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  the  proposed  loan 
must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  specified  and  the  circumstances 
must  meet  the  specifications  prescribed; 

(c)  Interest  rate  must  not  exceed  4 
percent  per  annum; 


(d)  The  loan  must  be  practicable  and 
suitable  to  the  veteran's  circumstances; 

(e)  The  loan  must  be  repcdd  within  20 
years; 

(f)  The  Government  must  have  the 
right  of  subrogation  to  the  extent  of  any 
guarantee  paid; 

(g)  The  liability  imder  the  guarantee 
must  decrease  or  increase  with  the  de- 
crease or  increase  of  the  amount  of  un- 
paid obligation; 

(h)  The  agreement  must  permit  the 
Government  to  protect  itself  in  case  of 
default  through  the  right  to  bid  on  fore- 
closure proceedings  or  to  refinance. 

Second.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan 
is  made  or  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
Pederal  agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part  of 
the  balance  or  the  purchase  price  or  cost 
may  be  guaranteed — 

(a)  If  it  does  not  exceed  $2,000; 

(b)  If  It  does  not  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  cost  or  purchase  price; 

(c)  If  the  interest  rate. does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  1  percent  the  inteiest 
rate  on  the  principal  loan; 

(d)  If  the  conditions  otherwise  meet 
those  prescribed  under  1  above. 

Third.  Any  veteran  eligible  under 
title  in  shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act,  as  amended,  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  he  were  a  farm  tenant.  Eligibility 
must  be  determined — 

(a)  By  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs; 

(b)  By  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

TITLS  IV.  XMPLOTMSNT  OF  VETBUMS 

First.  The  right  to  registration  for 
employment  with  or  for  placement  la 
employment  by  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  through — 

(a)  The  United  States  Employment 
Service, 

(b)  Any  State  employment  agency  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  right 
applies  to  any  veteran  of  any  war,  dis- 
charged or  released  from  active  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able discharge;  and  it  should  also  be 
noted  that,  while  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  made  responsible  for 
veterans'  emplosrment,  that  is  not  a 
function  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
but  is  retained  in  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

nTLE  IV.  BXADJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCES  FOB  FOR- 
MER MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES  WHO 
.ARE  tXNEMPLOTEO 

First.  Unemployment  allowances  of 
$20  per  week  while  unemployed,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  week  of  unemployment  must 
have  begun — 

(a)  After  the  first  Sunday  of  the  third 
calendar  month  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act; 

(b)  Not  later  than  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service,  or 
the  termination  of  the  war,  whichever 
be  the  later  date. 

2.  That  the  veteran  shall  net  receive 
subsistence  allowance  for  education  or 
training  under  title  n  of  the  act  or  in- 
creased i>ension  for  vocational  training 
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under  Public  Law  No.  16.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

3.  To  be  eligible,  the  person  must— 

(a)  Re^de  in  the  United  States; 

(b)  Be  eompletely  unemployed — or  if 
partially  unemployed,  at  wages  less  than 
$23  per  week; 

(c)  Be  registered  with  and  reporting 
to  a  public  employment  office; 

(d)  Be  able  to  work  and  available  for 
suitable  work. 

4.  Any  person  will  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  an  allowance  if — 

(a)  He  leaves  siiltable  work  volun- 
tarily, without  good  cause  or  is  suspend- 
ed or  discharged  for  misconduct; 

(b)  He,  without  good  cause,  fails  to 
apply  for  suitable  work  or  to  accept  suit- 
able work  offered; 

(c)  He  fails,  without  good  cause,  to 
attend  an  available  free  training  course; 

(d)  He  is  participating  in  a  strike  or 
labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage; 

(e)  Added  penalties  apply  to  succes- 
sive disqualifying  offenses. 

6.  Within  the  52  weeks  limit  the  total 
eligibility  is  determined  by  allowing  8 
weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of  the  first 
t  months  of  service  and  4  weeks  of  al- 
lowaaoM  for  each  month  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof  of  service  thereafter. 

e.  The  allowance  of  $20  per  weak  will 
be  rvduoed  by  any  Pederal  or  State  unem- 
ployment or  disability  compensation 
other  than  pension,  compensation  or 
retired  pay  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, received  by  the  veteran  for 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Second.  Any  person  self-employed  for 
profit  in  an  independent  establishment, 
trade,  business,  profession,  or  other  voca- 
tion is  eligible  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances— 

(a>  If  net  earnings  are  less  than  $100 
for  the  previous  calendar  month. 

(b)  The  amount  of  allowance  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  net  earnings  and 
$100  per  month. 

(c)  The  conditions  as  to  eligibility  oth- 
erwise as  provided  in  title  V,  except  the 
qualifications  and  disqualifications. 

Third.  Severe  penalties  are  provided 
for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  con- 
nection with  claims  for  readjustment 
allowances. 

Fourth.  Readjustment  allowance 
claims  are  to  be  serviced  by  State  agen- 
cies or.  as  to  railway  employees,  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Fifth.  Right  of  appeal  from  any  siwh 
agency  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  is  preserved. 
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First.  By  definition  "veterans"  include 
those  who  reside  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  several  States,  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

Second.  A  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive service  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  is  made  a  prerequisite  to  en- 
titlement to  l)eneflts  under  Public  Law 
No.  2,  as  amended,  as  well  as  this  act. 
This  will  apply  to— 

<a)  PensiooaL 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Domiciliary  care. 
Vocational  training; 


a)  Benefits  provided  by  this  act. 


Declaration  Is  ma<3  e 
ceived  under  this  act 
from  any  benefit 
legislation,  if  any,  in 
Justed  pay  or 
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support  of  soldiers' 

A  wife  only.  $50. 

Wife  and  one  chile , 

Wife  and  two  child  ren, 

For  each  additionfJ 
tional  $20. 

One  child  but  no 

For  each  additlon|d 
tional  $20. 

If  the  parents  are 
soldier: 

One  parent  will 

Two  parents.  $68. 

One  parent  and  on< 
or  sister.  $68. 

Two    parents 
brother  or  sister.  $7: 

One  brother  or 
$42. 

For  each  additional 
or  sister,  an  addltloi^l 


amoiiits  are  paid  for  the 
d  ^pendents; 
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The  United  eutee  loldlert' Home,  un- 
der JurUidlction  of  th  t  War  Department, 
or  Naval  Home,  undeHurlsdlctlon  of  the 
Navy  Department,    fhls  is  In  addition 
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.  $100. 
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$50. 

dependent  brother 

one    dependent 

but  no  parent. 


receive 
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dependent  brother 
$11. 


to  that  provided  by 
ministration. 


der   Jurisdiction   of 


the  Veterans'  Ad- 


Return  to  his  Job  ifter  discharge  un- 


Selectlve   Service; 


placing  in  other  Jol«.  War  Manpower 
Conmilsalon;   veterais'  preference,  ad- 


ministered by  United 


Commission  and  Vfirious  departments 
and  agencies;  Job  tiaining.  rehabilita- 
tion   (nonservice    diiabllity),    adminis- 


tered by  the  Federal 
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Old-age  and 
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Federal  Security 
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survivors  Insurance  ad- 
So<  ial  Security  Board. 
Age  icy. 


Social  Sec\U"ity 
Agency. 


Board 
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Army.  Navy. 
Guard  administered 
listed  personnel  of 
lished  and  reserve 
Army.  Navy,  Marin< 
Guard. 


Corps,  and  Coast 

or  officers  and  en- 

the  regularly  estab- 
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Corps,  and  Coast 


Bureau  of  Interna 
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Act  of  February  3. 
225,  Seventy-eighth 
ing-out  i>ay  of  $300  f  4r 
performed  active  sejvice 
or  more,  have  serve< 
nental  Umits  of  thii 
Alaska:  $300  for  per  ions 
formed  active  servic? 
more  and  have  served 
outside   the   contine  ital 
United  States  or  Alas  i& 


States  Civil  Service 


Security  Agency. 
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Revenue:  All  vet- 
laws  administered 
are  ez- 


944,  Public  Law  No. 
Congress:  Muster- 
persons  who  have 
for  sixty  days 
outside  the  conti- 
United  States  or 
who  have  per- 
for  sixty  days  or 
no  part  thereof 
limits   of   the 
$100  for  persons 


who  have  performed  active  service  f©r 

less  than  sixty  days. 

PENSIONS  rOK  SPANISB-AMXEICAN  WAS,  BOXSB 
BSBXLLION,  AND  PHILIPFINX  iHSUBUCTIOM 
TKTXBANS 

Act  of  March  1,  1944,  Public  Law  No. 
242,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Pensions 
were  increased  for  these  veterans,  based 
upon  total  disability  or  age  65.  from  $60 
to  $75  per  month.  Previous  law  was  lib- 
eralized with  respect  to  the  limiting  of 
marriage  and  governing  eligibility  of 
widows  of  deceased  veterans  for  service 
pension  purposes  by  changing  the  limit- 
ing date  of  marriage  from  September  1, 
1922,  to  January  1.  1938;  and  provided 
for  increased  pension  to  widows  of  this 
group  by  granting  $40  per  month  to  a 
widow  when  the  age  of  65  years  is  at- 
tained, or  $50  per  month  if  the  widow 
or  former  widow  was  the  wife  of  a  vet- 
eran during  the  period  of  his  service  in 
the  war. 

VXTBAKt  or  nfDIAM  WAIS 

Act  of  March  3.  1944,  Public  Law  No. 
245,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
the  rate  for  total  disability  or  age  66  to 
$60  per  month;  and  authorized  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month  where  the  veteran  is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person.  The  act  also  Uberallced 
the  marriage  date  previously  limited  to 
March  8.  1917,  by  including  additional 
widows  married  after  that  date  if  60 
years  of  age  and  If  married  to  the  veteran 
10  or  more  years  prior  to  his  death,  with 
the  requirement  of  continuous  cohabi- 
tation with  the  veteran  from  date  of 
marriage  to  date  of  death;  and  Increased 
the  service  pension  from  $30  to  $40  per 
month  upon  the  attainment  by  the  widow 
of  age  70  years  and  $50  per  month  If  the 
widow  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran  during 
the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Indian 
wars. 

NATIONAX.   OtJABD   AND   SKLaCTIVS  SOtVICX   IfZM'S 
PENSION  BSNXriTS  TTNDEK  CIBTAIM  CONDITICNS 

Act  Of  May  11.  1944.  PubUc  Law  300, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Provided  for 
volunteers.  National  Guard  men,  and 
selectees  pension  benefits  based  upon  dis- 
ability resulting  from  injury  or  disease 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  while  report- 
ing imder  orders  of  the  local  draft  board 
and  prior  to  acceptance  or  rejection  from 
service.  This  act  provides  benefits  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  provided  for 
World  War  No.  1  cases. 

SKziNo-m  0008,  rrc.,  roe  bund  vmaANS 

Act  of  May  24,  1944.  authorized  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  seeing -eye  dogs  trained  for  the 
aid  of  blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation  imder  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  to  provide  such  veterans  with 
mechanical  and  electronic  equipment  for 
aiding  them  to  overcome  their  handicap 
of  blindness. 

XNCSSASXD  PENSION  KATES 

Act  Of  May  27.  1944,  Public  Law  No. 
312,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
by  15  percent  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability rates  of  comiiensatlon  or  pension 
payable  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  No. 
1  and  World  War  No.  2  and  veterans  en- 
titled to  wartime  rates  based  on  service 
on  or  after  September  16.  1940,  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  Increased  the 
rates  for  widows   and  children  under 
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Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  which  provides  com- 
pensation to  the  widow  and  children 
where  any  World  War  No.  1  veteran  dies 
of  non-service-connected  cause  but  at 
the  time  of  death  had  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  included  widows 
and  children  of  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans for  benefits  under  the  said  Public 
Law  No.  484.  as  amendcxl. 

PKHSIOH    BASED    UPON    NON-SSKVICB-CONNSCRD 
DISABIIJTT 

Act  of  May  27,  1944.  PubUc  Law  No. 
313,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
the  pension  payable  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  of  permanent  and  total 
degree  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  the  Spanish-American 
War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  from  $40  to 
$50  per  month,  and  Increased  the  rate  to 
$60  per  month  where  such  veterans  shall 
have  been  rated  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  and  in  reeelpt  of  pension  for  a 
continuous  period  of  10  years,  or  reached 
the  age  of  65  and  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  The  act  also  made  the 
benefits  above  described  available  to 
World  War  No.  2  veterans, 
■man  pat 

Act  of  May  37,  1044.  Public  Uw  No. 
S14,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Provides 
for  the  payment  of  pension  or  compen- 
sation to  certain  persons  recelvlnf  retired 
pay  by  permitting  a  waiver  of  so  much 
of  the  retired  pay  and  allowances  as  is 
equal  In  amount  to  the  pension  or  com- 
pensation to  which  the  retired  person 
Is  otherwise  entitled.  Inasmuch  as  pen- 
sions and  compensation  are  exempt  from 
Income  tax  and  retired  pay  other  than 
that  for  disability  Incurred  in  line  of 
duty,  is  not  so  exempt.  The  effect  of 
this  act  is  to  permit  exemption  of  so 
much  of  the  retired  pay  as  is  waived  in 
order  to  receive  pension  or  compensa- 
tion. 

COMPKNBAnOK  AND  PENSION  PCS  PMABn.ITT  Oa 
DEATH 

Service-connected  disability:  Under 
the  Veterans'  RegiUations  promulgated 
by  the  act  of  March  20,  1933,  as 
amended,  honorably  discharged  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  are  entitled  to  compensation  or 
pension  for  disabihties  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  such  service  in  line  of 
duty.  The  rates  range  from  $10  per 
month  for  10-percent  disabiUty  to  $100 
per  month  for  total  disability.  Special 
rates  are  payable  for  specific  losses,  such 
as  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  so  forth,  the 
highest  rate  being  $250  per  month. 
While  the  World  War  No.  2  veterans  were 
entitled  to  these  rates  following  the  act  of 
December  19,  1941,  they  were  placed  on 
complete  parallel  under  the  Veterans' 
Regulations  promulgated  under  the  act 
of  July  13,  1943,  Public  Law  144,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  governing  proof  of 
service  connection  of  disability.  The 
later  act  also  liberalized  the  regulation 
concerning  the  presumption  of  sound- 
ness upon  entry  into  service.  Under 
Public  Law  312,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  May  27,  1944,  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  or  pen- 
sicm  payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  include  vet- 


erans entitled  to  wartime  rates  based 
upon  service  on  or  after  September  16, 
1940,  for  service-incurred  disability,  not 
including  special  awards  and  allowances 
fixed  by  law,  were  increased  by  15  per- 
cent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion, Reserve  officers  called  to  active 
duty  and  officers  appointed  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  retirement  of  officers  of 
the  Regular  Establishment,  are  retired 
by  the  War  Department,  certified  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  their  re- 
tired pay,  equal  to  75  percent  of  their 
base  pay,  is  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration out  of  the  pension  appro- 
priation. 

NON-SSRVICB-CONNaCTSD    DISABIUTT 

Public  Law  No.  313,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944:  The 
rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and  total 
non-service-connected  disability  appli- 
cable to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World 
War  No.  1,  was  Increased  to  $60  per 
month  where  such  veterans  have  been 
rated  permanent  and  total.  In  receipt  of 
pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10 
years  or  reached  the  age  of  65  and  are 
permanently  and  toUIly  disabled.  This 
act  also  provides  that  the  above  pension 
for  iu>n-servlce-connected  disability 
shall  apply  to  both  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 
•nvics-coiriracm  tmioM 

The  rates  of  compensation  or  pension 
for  widows,  children,  and  dependent  par- 
ents of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  veteran^  based  upon  death  in  serv- 
ice or  service-connected  death  are  as 
follows: 

Widow,  no  child,  $50. 

Widow,  one  child — with  $13  for  each 
additional  child— $65. 

No  widow,  but  one  child,  $25. 

No  widow,  but  two  children — with  $10 
for  each  additional  child,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $100 — $38. 

Dependent  father  and  mother,  each 
$25;  or  one  only,  $45. 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  144.  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
July  13,  1943.  and  constitutes  a  material 
liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

NON-SBSVICB-CONNECTED    DEATH 

The  widow,  children,  or  child  of  any 
deceased  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compensation  if  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  death  from  a  non- 
service-coimected  cause  had  a  disability 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war 
service: 

Widow,  but  no  child,  $35. 

Widow,  with  one  child — with  $5  for 
each  additional  child — $45. 

No  widow,  but  one  child,  $18. 

No  widow,  but  two  children— equally 
divided— $27. 

No  \nidow,  but  three  children— equally 
divided — $36.  with  $4  for  each  additional 
child — the  total  amount  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Pasnnents  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 
In  any  one  case. 

The  same  law.  Public  Law  312,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  May  27, 1944,  also 


included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans — ^previously  the  pro- 
vision had  applied  only  to  World  War  No. 
1  veterans. 

CLAIMS  AND  miCllVE  DATE  OP  AWABDS 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  to  a 
veterans'  facility,  and  except  in  cases  of 
enlisted  men  discharged  for  disability 
whose  claims  with  essential  service  and 
medical  records  are  forwarded  to  area 
offices  for  adjudication,  the  applicant 
shall  file  claim  on  proper  form  which 
will  be  supplied  upon  inquiry  addressed 
to  any  Veterans'  Administration  facility, 
or  regional  office  or  to  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  Red  Cross  or  vet- 
erans' service  organization. 

HOSPITAUZATION  OP  DISCHAkCED  PESSONMEL 

Under  interagency  agreement,  when  a 
person  who  is  to  be  discharged  from 
military  or  naval  service  is  in  need  of 
further  hospital  care,  prior  arrangements 
are  made  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
afford  him  opportunity  to  file  all  neces- 
sary claims,  supply  necessary  clinical  and 
service  data,  and  send  the  veteran  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  de- 
signed to  receive  him— C.  AR  61fr-$60, 
change  No.  4,  April  16, 1948.  If  the  dls- 
abled  person  Is  insane  or  Incompetent, 
the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Adminli* 
tratlon  facility  wUl  fill  all  neeesMrj 
claims  for  him. 

DBAm  Df  TBS  BBVIca 

Upon  death  In  the  service,  the  service 
department  notifies  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  claims  forms  are  sent 
immediately  to  all  known  dependents. 

CBOtTPS  POTBNTIAIXT  ET,IOTaL.E  POB  PENBIOMS 

All  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  the 
Women's  Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  members  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  when  ordered  to  active  serv- 
ice with  the  Army  or  Navy  or  as  to  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  while  serv- 
ice outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska,  and  as  to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when  assigned 
during  present  war  to  duty  on  business 
of  War  or  Navy  Departments  in  areas 
outside  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  or  coastal  areas  of  the  United 
States  as  determined  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  be  of  immediate 
military  hazard,  are  potentially  eligible 
for  pensions. 

THE  women's  AKMT  AUXILIAST  COBPS 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
was  not  in  the  active  service  and  while 
the  several  Women's  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
originally  were  in  the  active  service,  they 
were  by  statute  precluded  from  pension 
eligibility;  in  lieu  thereof,  being  subject 
to  laws  pertaining  to  employees  compen- 
sation. Legislation  was  subsequently 
enacted  making  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  com- 
ponents eligible  potentially  for  p)ensioa 
benefits  (Public  Law  110,  78th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved July  1. 1943;  Public  Law  183.  78th 
Cong.,  approved  November  8.  1943;  and 
Public  Iaw  214,  approved  December  23, 
1943). 
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CAB.      PaORBBIK 

AJis  DOirrrn.iMiT  cabb 

Blglbillty  Is  extended  to  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2 
honorably  discharged,  having  %  aerrice- 
coonected  disability  requirlnf  fueh  care, 
treatment,  or  appliance,  or  one  who  was 
dlscharved  for  disability  and  not  dishon- 
orably: also  one  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged who  is  unable  to  defray  his  ez- 
has  tuberculosis  or  a  neuropsy- 
chiatrlc  aliment  or  disability  which  re- 
aatrw  bCMpttal  care. 

Dependent  iQxm  availability  of  facill- 
ttai.  eligibility  includes  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  or  defect,  and 
who  is  In  need  of  such  care  and  is  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  therefor— regard - 
iMi  of  whether  the  disability,  disease,  or 
difect  was  due  to  servloe. 

Tbe  seniee  groups  included  are  all 
compooeots  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  the  respective  Women's  Reserve 
r,  and  United  SUtes  Public  Health 
and  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey 
the  eoodlUons  stated  for  pension 

The  Veterans'  Administration  main- 
tains at  present  94  facilities  and  h"s  con- 
tnet  facilities  with  a  total  of  92.019  beds, 
dMrtbttted  as  follows— as  of  March  23, 
IMi: 

TubcrcuJoBls .^. ~.^ 6.313 

Keuropiyohlatne ~.~ —  89. 417 

0«D«r»l  oMcUcal  and  nirglasl .  2S.  668 

DoBttlcllUry _ 16.117 

Gbntrftct — other   governmental — ..^    4, 237 
State  UMl  private ...^ ...._        888 


Total 93.019 

xucMrvam  or  lOMUKjaia:  cnrros 

Diagnostic  centers  with  expett  spe- 
cialists available  are  maintained  at 
Hines.  Chicago,  111.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Mt.  Alto.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Cancer  clinics:  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  Hlnes, 
Chicago,  CI.;  Mt.  Alto,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Atlanta.  Oa.;  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  present  building  program  will 
raise  this  lotal  to  more  than  100,000 
beds.  The  Veterans'  Administration  an- 
ticipates an  eventual  need  of  300,000 
beds  to  enable  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2  and  of  prior  wars  to  receive  hospital 
and  domiciliary  care  to  the  same  extent 
a^  is  now  provided.  However,  this  esti- 
mated maximum  should  not  be  needed 
tmtU  a  considerable  period  of  time  after 
the  war,  or  require  eventual  additional 
constroetion  of  more  than  100.000  beds 
since  there  will  be.  under  present  plans, 
100.000  beds  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  the  same 
number  from  the  Army  and  Navy  shortly 
after  the  termination  of  the  war. 


Any  person  who  Is  to  be  discharged 
from  active  service  and  who  is  in  need 
of  and  entitled  to  hospitalization  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  shall  transfer 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  designated  to  receive  him.  Claim 
for  all  benefits  and  necessary  clinical 
and  service  data  accompany  him  or  are 
filed  by  the  manager  if  the  veteran  Is 
Insane  or  incompetent. 


All  others  should  lie  claim  for  treat- 
ment or  hospitalizati  >n  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans'  A(  ministration  f  acil- 


(One  or  more  are 
Onion  except  Dela- 


ity  or  regional  office. 
in  each  State  in  the 
ware.) 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  renabilitatlon  process. 
It  is  a  valuable  benefl  for  those  who  have 
reached  a  permanen  ;  state  of  disability 
and  have  no  other  mi  tans  of  support. 

VOCATIOITAL    H  HABILITATUm 

PubUc  Law  16,  8  ;venty-elghth  Con- 
gress, approved  Marc  h  24. 1943:  This  law 


provides:  First,  th<». 
served  in  the  active 
service  at  any  time 
1941,  and  prior  to 


any  i)erson   who 

military  or  naval 

after  December  6, 

iie  termination  of 


the  present  war;  se  ;ond.  and  who  was 
honorably  discharge  d;  third,  and  who 
lias  a  dlsablUty  incirred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  such  servlc ;  for  which  pension 
Is  payable  under  lavs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Admi  ilstration  or  would 
be  but  for  the  recelp ;  of  retirement  pay; 
four,  who  is  In  neel  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  overK>me  the  handicap 
of  such  disabiUty  ^all  be  enUtled  to 
such  vocational  reliabilitation  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  Rt  blm  for  employ- 
ment consistent  wit  t  the  degree  of  dis- 
ablement There  a  e  53  such  facilities 
which,  generally  sp(  aking.  are  bounded 
by  State  boundary  I  nes.  The  course  of 
training  prescribed  1  y  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  i  o  fit  the  veteran  for 
employment  may  no  exceed  4  years  and 
may  not  extend  beyc  nd  6  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  p  resent  war. 

or  Kl  HABORATION 


perf  orn  ling 


wll 


The  purpose  of 
store  employability 
handicap  due  to 
ability.    In 
Imposed   upon    the 
Public  Law  16.  it 
the  Veterans' 
educational 
ments  of   recognize^ 
training  of  these 
employment  and  to 
near  his  home  as 
ployment  (^  veterans 
plished  to  a 
the  United  States 
It  wUl  be  the 
Federal  and  State 
that  those  voc 
graduated  into 
ties. 

While  the  disable< 
Ing  his  pension,  uh 
ceeds  such  amount, 
$80  per  month  if 
married;   with  $5 
child  and  $10  for 
All  expenses  of 
essary  transportati<^ 
cal  care  is  g^ven  as 


ma  7 


piu^>se 


sin  ;le 


ea4h 


reliabilitation  Is  to  re- 
ost  by  reason  of  a 
service-incurred  dls- 
the   functions 
Administration   by 
be  the  purpose  of 
Admliiistratlon  to  utilize 
institutions  and  establish- 
standlng   in   the 
dibbled  veterans  into 
rain  each  person  as 
be  possible.    Em- 
has  been  accom- 
considedable  extent  through 
:^ployment  Service, 
to  correlate  all 
acilities  to  the  end 
ationilly  trained  will  be 
emiloyment  opportiml- 


veteran  is  In  train- 
ess  it  equals  or  ex- 
will  be  increased  to 
$90  per  month  if 
idditional  for  each 
dependent  i)arent. 
trai^ng,  including  nec- 
are  paid.    Medi- 
required. 


Those  persons  d  scharged  from  the 
service  directly  to  th  b  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facilities  foi  hospitalization  will 
have  their  claims  fll  d  and  processed  and 
the  question  of  neec  for  and  entitlement 
to  vocational  rehabi  Itation  may  be  given 
consideration  as  soc  a  as  the  Individuals' 
physical   and  mesilal   condition   malte 


training  feasible.  Any  other  person  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  service  may 
make  claims  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion in  the  claim  for  pension  which  may 
be  filed  at  the  nearest  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility  or  regional  office. 

XMSTTBAirOi 

National  service  life  Insurance  was 
provided  under  the  act  of  October  8, 1940, 
Public  Law  801,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  liberalizing  amendments  thereto 
were  enacted  during  the  Seventy-seventh 
and  Seventy-eighth  Congresses.  A  num- 
ber of  other  liberalizing  proposals  are 
pending  In  the  present  Congress  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  submitted 
certain  proposed  changes  found  to  be 
justified  by  studies  conducted. 

Application  may  be  made  for  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  with- 
out physical  examination  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  120  days  from  entrance  Into 
active  service.  Thereafter,  any  such  per- 
son in  the  active  military  or  naval  service 
may  apply  if  the  application  be  accom- 
panied bf  acceptable  evidence  of  good 
health. 

nmJCATtmn 

Application  forms  are  supplied  the 
service  departments,  and  may  be  ob- 
tain^ from  the  commanding  officer  or 
designated  insurance  officer.  The  appli- 
cant may  elect  to  pay  premiums  in  cash 
or  by  allotment  of  pay.  Policies  are  not 
issued  during  the  war,  but  insurance  cer- 
tificate is  mailed  to  the  address  desig- 
nated by  applicant. 

The  insurance  is  against  death  only, 
but  Includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disability  existing  for  more  than  6 
months,  and  commencing  prior  to  the 
insured's  sixtieth  birthday.  The  poUcy 
is  a  5-year  level  premium  term  policy 
with  rate  based  upon  the  American  ex- 
perience table  of  mortality  and  3  per- 
cent interest — the  Government  assum- 
ing the  extra  hazard  of  the  military  and 
naval  service  and  the  administrative  ex- 
pense. The  Insurance  is  payable  only  to 
a  widow — widower;  child — including  a 
stepchild  or  Ulegltimate  child,  if  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  by  the  insured; 
parent — including  person  in  loco  paren- 
tis; brother,  and  sister  of  the  insured, 
and  is  payable  only  in  monthly  install- 
ments. The  Insured  may  change  the 
beneficiary  designation  at  any  time. 

After  the  policy  has  been  in  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  in  force  It  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life,  20-pay- 
ment  life,  or  30-payment  life  policy  upon 
application  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  in  service 
died  or  became  totally  disabled  or  was 
captured  or  isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  April  20.  1942,  and  had  less  than 
$5,000  Insurance  in  effect,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  gratuitous  insurance  to  an 
aggregate  of  $5,000  shall  be  deemed  in 
effect.  Claims  for  such  gratuitous  In- 
siu'ance  should  be  filed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, because  of  limitations.  In  most  of 
these  death  cases  only  a  widow,  child,  or 
dependent  parent  can  claim  such  insur- 
ance. 

The  Instirance  is  payable  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  Insured  while  the 
policy  is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries,  which  may  be  designated 
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by  the  insured,  only  within  the  relation- 
ship of  widow  or  widower,  child,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister.  The  proceedJs  of  the 
policy  are  payable  as  an  annuity  in  240 
equal  monthly  installments  of  $5.51  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance  to  any  bene- 
ficiary who  is  imder  30  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  insured; 
otherwise,  in  continuous  monthly  install- 
ments throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
beneficiary,  with  a  guarantee  of  the  pay- 
ment of  120  monthly  installments  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  insured  who 
are  within  the  permitted  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amount  of  the  monthly 
In.stallment  under  the  latter  mode  of 
payment  is  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
the  beneficiary  at  date  of  death  of  in- 
sured. For  example,  if  the  beneficiary  is 
then  40  years  old,  the  monthly  install- 
ment is  $4.50  for  each  $1,000  of  insur- 
ance: If  50,  $5.39;  If  60,  $8.81;  If  70,  $8.51. 
The  beneficiary  would  receive  imder  a 
policy  of  $5,000  or  $10,000.  for  example: 
Monthly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
stated  ages,  in  the  following  amounts: 
$27.55,  $55.10;  $22.50.  $45;  $26.95.  $53.90; 
$^4.05.  $68.10;  and  $42.55,  $85.10. 

CLAIMS 

All  claims  for  insurance  benefits  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, Washington,  D.  C,  but  neces- 
sary forms  may  be  secured  from  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  Fa- 
cility. 

VXrrED     BTATXS     COVnNMXNT     UR     CONVXVrSD 
XMSUKANCS 

Life  converted  insurance  can  be  ap- 
plied for  only  by  those  who  served  in 
World  War  No.  1. 

No  one  may  have  more  than  $10,000 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  and 
Government  Converted  Insurance  com- 
bined. Insurance  premiums  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government  under  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended.  Any  person  in  the  active  serv- 
ice having  a  commercial  life  policy  or 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  said 
law,  article  IV,  may,  upon  application  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  forms 
supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  secure 
guarantee  of  premiiuns,  on  amount  of 
insurance  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,  while 
he  is  in  the  service  during  the  present 
war.  The  Insurance  premiums  so  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  constitute  a 
lien  against  the  poUcy  and  must  be  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  any  settlement 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  the  insured's 
discharge  from  service,  he  hsis  a  period 
of  2  years  within  which  to  pay  the 
premiums  with  Interest  so  guaranteed, 
or  otherwise  such  Indebtedness  consti- 
tutes a  loan  on  the  policy  with  Interest, 
and  if  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness 
exceeds  the  cash  sxirrender  value,  the 
policy  is  automatically  canceled  and  the 
Government  pays  the  insurer  the  dif- 
ference between  such  cash  surrender 
value  and  the  Indebtedness.  Forms  for 
making  application  for  such  insurance 
protection  are  supplied  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  may  be  secured 
in  person  or  from  his  commanding  officer 
or  other  designated  official  by  any  person 
entitled  thereto. 

vxTcaANS'  psxmtENca 

Public  Law  No.  359— Seventy-eighth 
Congress — approved     June     27,     1944, 


known  as  the  Veterans*  Preference  Act  of 
1944,  provides  that  certain  preferences 
be  given  to  veterans  for  employment  in 
governmental  agencies,  either  temporary 
or  permanent,  and  in — 

(a)  the  classified  civil  service; 

(b)  the  unclassified  civil  service: 

(c)  any  temporary  or  emergency  estab- 
lishment; and 

(d)  the  civil  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  veterans  who  are  to  be  thus  pre- 
ferred are  designated  as — 

(1)  those  ex-servicemen  who  have 
served  on  active  duty  in  any  branch  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  have  been  honorably  discharged  and 
who  have  established  the  present  exist- 
ence of  a  service -connected  disability,  or 
who  are  receiving  compensation,  disabil- 
ity retirement  benefits,  or  pension  by  rea- 
son of  public  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  War  De- 
partment, or  the  Navy  Department; 

(2)  the  wives  of  such  service -connected 
disabled  ex-servicemen  as  have  them- 
selves been  unable  to  qualify  for  any 
civil-service  appointment; 

(3)  the  unmarried  widows  of  deceased 
ex-servicemen  who  served  on  active  duty 
in  any  branch  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  during  any  war  or  in 
any  campaign  or  expedition  for  which  a 
campaign  badge  has  been  authorized  and 
who  were  honorably  discharged;  and 

(4)  those  ex-service  men  and  women 
who  have  served  on  active  duty  In  any 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  any  war  or  in  any  cam- 
paign or  expedition  for  which  a  campaign 
badge  has  been  authorized  and  have  been 
honorably  discharged. 

In  all  civil-service  examinations  for 
entrance  into  the  service  10  points  shall 
be  added  to  the  earned  ratings  of  veter- 
ans suffering  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity and  their  wives  and  the  unmarried 
widows,  and  5  points  shall  be  added  to 
the  earned  ratings  of  all  other  ex-serv- 
ice men  and  women;  provided  that  exam- 
inations for  the  positions  of  guards, 
elevator  operators,  messengers,  and  cus- 
todians competition  shall  be  restricted  to 
persons  entitled  to  preference  under  this 
act  as  long  as  such  are  available  and  dur- 
ing the  present  war  and  for  a  period  of 
5  years  thereafter.  Also  providing  for 
the  waiver  of  certain  qualifications  and 
restrictions  on  clvll-servlce  appoint- 
ments and  providing  for  certain  other 
preferences  for  veterans. 
LIST   or   LAWB   WHicsa   pmovmi   benmtts   ob 

ASSIBTANCK  FOIt  VXTBANS  OK  THSS  FAMTT.nW 

Public  Law  No.  10,  March  17,  1943: 
Amends  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10,  as 
amended,  to  grant  hospitalization,  domi- 
ciliary care,  and  burial  benefits  in  cer- 
tain World  War  No.  2  cases. 

Public  Law  No.  13,  March  23,  1943: 
Amends  section  301,  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Act,  1924,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
renewal  of  expiring  5-year  level  pre- 
mium-term policies  of  those  In  active 
military  or  naval  service  and  certain 
others  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  16,  March  24,  1943: 
Amends  title  I  of  PubUc  Law  No.  2, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  March  20,  1933. 
and  the  veterans  regulations  to  provide 


for  rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans* 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  17.  March  24,  1943! 
To  amend  and  clarify  certain  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  functions  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  23,  April  8.  1943:  Re- 
lates to  the  selective-service  deferment 
on  occupational  groimds  of  prrsons  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  36,  AprU  12,  1943: 
Amends  section  602  (d)  (1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940. 
as  amended  by  section  10  of  Public  Law 
No.  360,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  De- 
cember 20,  1941. 

Public  Law  No.  38.  April  10, 1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  female 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Public  Law  No.  49:  May  7,  1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  pajrment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation to  Government  enu)loyee8,  sjod 
for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  73,  June  15,  1948: 
Abolishes  certain  naval  trust  funds  and 
deposits  thereto,  and  to  simplify  naval 
accounting  procedure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  74,  June  15,  1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the 
armed  forces,  governmental  and  civilian 
hospitals,  health  agencies,  and  war  in- 
dustries through  grants  to  institutions 
providing  such  training,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  87,  June  23, 1943:  Pro- 
vides reemployment  rights  for  persons 
who  leave  their  positions  to  serve  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  89,  June  25,  1943:  Re- 
lates to  the  use  and  operation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  plants,  mines, 
and  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  preventing  strikes,  lock-outs, 
and  stoppages  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  90,  June  26, 1943:  Mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  99,  June  29,  1943: 
Amends  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  in  aid  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  la  time  of  actual  or  threatened 
war." 

Public  Law  No.  101,  June  29.  1943: 
Equalizes  certain  disability  benefits  for 
Army  officers. 

Public  Law  No.  113,  July  8,  1943: 
Amends  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  persons  disabled  in  indus- 
try or  otherwise  and  their  return  In  civil 
employment,"  approved  June  2,  1920,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  115,  July  7,  1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  disposal  of  certain  records 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  126,  July  9.  1943: 
Amends  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  by  providing  for  the 
postponement  of  the  induction  of  hlgh<' 
school  students  who  have  completed 
more  than  half  of  their  academic  year« 
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PubUe  Law  No.  144.  July  13. 1943:  Pro- 
Tides  more  adequate  and  uniform  admin- 
Istrative  provisions  In  veterans'  laws  per- 
taining to  compensation,  pension,  and 
retirement  pay  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PubUc  Law  No.  165.  October  21.  1943: 
Amends  section  11.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act.  1942.  uniform  allowance  for  ensigns 
and  second  lieutenants. 

PubUc  Law  No.  1G9.  October  25.  1943: 
Amends  section  12.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act.  liM3— designation  of  beneficiary. 

PubUc  Law  No.  170.  October  25.  1943: 
Transportation  in  Government-owned 
motor  vehldea— employees  of  Veterans' 
Administration  at  field  stations — absence 
of  adequate  transportation. 

Public  Law  No.  171.  October  25.  1943: 
Amends  Naval  Reserve  Act.  1938 — allow- 
ance for  uniforms. 

PubUc  Law  No.  174,  October  2S,  1943: 
Amendment  to  Allotment  and  Allowance 
Act  of  1942. 

Public  Law  No.  183.  November  8.  1943: 
Amends  act  providing  for  Women's  Re- 
serve of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  so  as  to 
grant  same  benefits  as  are  granted  male 
members  and  amends  aft  providing  fe- 
male physicians  so  as  to  restrict  members 
of  Naval  Reserve  to  shore  duty  In  con- 
tinental United  States. 

PubUc  Law  No.  194.  November  11.  INS: 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  of  1943. 
Grants  same  benefits  as  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  under  certain  con- 
ditions. ' 

Public  Law  No.  187.  November  22. 1943: 
Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  a  flag  to 
the  nearest  relatives  of  certain  persons 
who  die  in  service  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

PubUc  Law  No.  197.  December  5.  1943: 
Amends  the  Selective  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940,  as  amended — induction 
of  fathers. 

PubUc  Law  No.  213.  December  23. 1943: 
Lmiits  private  suits  for  penalties  and 
damages  arising  out  of  frauds  against 
the  United  SUtes. 

Public  Law  No.  202.  December  17. 1943: 
Increases  amount  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
or  Territorial  homes  for  support  of  dis- 
abled soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United 
States. 

PubUc  Law  Na  314.  December  23. 1943: 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  Reserve  Act, 
1941 — SPARS — amendments  to. 

Public  Law  No.  221.  January  20,  1944: 
Amends  NaUonaUty  Act  of  1940. 

PubUc  Law  No.  225.  February  3.  1944: 
iCusterlng-out  Payment  Act  of  1944. 

PubUc  Law  No.  243.  liarch  1.  1944: 
Amends  Spanish  War  laws  to  Increase 
pension  for  veterans  and  widows  at  age 
65.  Extends  marriage  date  to  January  1, 
ltS& 

Public  Law  No.  245,  B4arch  3,  1944: 
X&creases  pensions  to  Indian  War  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents. 

PubUc  Law  No.  248.  March  4.  1944: 
Amends  PubUc.  No.  74.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  so  as  to  provide  for  full  par- 
tidpatian  of  institutions  of  the  United 
States  in  tralnlng-of-nurses  program. 

PubUc  Uw  Na  MS.  March  29.  1944: 
Amends  section  4.  Public.  No.  612.  Sev- 
enty-aixUx  Congress,  reappointment  of 


March  31.  1944: 


944. 
April   1,   1944: 


AprU   4.   1944: 
of  section  1  (b) 


May   11.   1944: 


PubUc  Law  No.  269,  March  29.  1944: 
Ami^ds  provision  of  tfi  authorizing  6 
months'  death  gratuity 

PubUc  Law  No.  275, 
Amends  act  of  March  |,  1895,  re  surety 
bonds. 

PubUc  Law  No.  279,  ^ril  1. 1944:  De- 
ficiency appropriation 

Public   Law   No.   289 
Authorizes  pensions  for  certain  physi 
cally  or  mentally  helple  ss  children 

Public  Law  No.  2S5 
Clarifies  the  appUcatlor 
of  PubUc.  17.  Seventy- Jlghth  Congress, 
to  certain  services  perf (  rmed  by  seamen 
as  employees  of  the 
through  the  War  Shipiilng  Administra- 
tion. 

PubUc  Law  No.   300 
Amends  part  II  of  Vetirans  Regulation 
No.  (a) . 

PubUc  Law  No.  308.  May  23, 1944:  Reg- 
ulates furnishing  of  artificial  limbs  to 
retired  officers  and  enlfeted  men  and  to 
certain  civilian  employe  is  of  the  miUtary 
and  naval  forces  of  th(  Regular  Estab- 
lishment. 

PubUc  Law  No.  309.  May  24.  1944:  Au 
thorizes  the  Administn  tor  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  furnish  seelpg-eye  dogs  for 
blind  veterans. 

PubUc  Law  No.  312. 
creases  rates  of  com] 
sions  to  veterans  for 
disablUty.  and  to  widi 
under  PubUc.  484.  Se' 
gress. 

PubUc  Law  No.  313, 
creases  the  rates  of  pebsion  for  World 
War  veterans  from  $40  t )  $50  per  month; 
to  $60  per  month  in  certain  specified 
cases. 

PubUc  Law  No.  314.  Miy  27, 1944:  Pro- 
vides for  payment  of  pe  isions  and  com- 
pensation to  certain  per  >ons  who  are  re- 
ceiving retired  pay. 

PubUc  Law  No.  359.  a  )proved  June  27. 
1944  (78th  Congress),  irovides  for  cer- 
tain veteran  preference  i  and  waivers  in 
employment  In  govemm  ^ntal  agencies. 
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Report  by   Fred   S.   McCarfar   on   the 
Saliaas,  Cafif.,  GoaTuIe  Rubber  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  LEE  0  DANIEL 


m  THZ  SKN ATE  OP  THE 

Tuesday.  Augus 


DOTTED  STATES 

1,  1944 

Mr.  ©"DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  '.  lave  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricorb  a  splendid 
report  on  the  guajrule-rubber  project  at 
Salinas.  Calif.,  prepared!  by  Fred  S.  Mc- 
Cargar.  secretary  of  the  i  SaUnas  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  coop^tion  with  Lt. 
W.  A.  Borkhuis.  special 
the  Salinas  Army  Air  Babe. 

I  wish  to  call  attoitioi  i  to  a  statement 
contained  In  the  latter  p^  of  the  report, 
reading  as  follows: 

No;  the  SKllaaa  V«Il«y  fs  hot  ih«  beet  place 
to  grow  guayula.    Ibqr  aiem  to  get  about 


iervice  officer  of 


twice  the  production  around  Bakersfield. 
Calif.,  and  the  experimental  plots  m  Tezaa 
indicate  that  the  results  there  are  far  better 
than  in  Caliromla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso, 
as  follows: 
Toua  or  THS  gitatttlb  btjbbes  pbojkt — am- 

OSPOT  COKTKBKNCX  <»  MATKRIAL  OmCBUI  AT 
THB   aAUNAS   ASICT   AIX   BASS,   JT7LT    13.    1»44 

(Statement  prepared  by  Fred  8.  McCargar. 
secretary  Salina  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
cooperation  with  Lt.  W.  A.  Borkhula.  spe- 
cial service  officer  of  the  Salinas  Army  Air 
Base.) 

The  emergency  rubber  project  under  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
being  bandied  by  three  departments — the 
Forest  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Chemistry.  The  Forest  Service  with 
J.  C.  Campbell  as  director  has  charge  of  the 
growing  of  the  rubber  plant.  B.  P.  I.  with 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hildreth  as  director  has  charge  of 
the  research  work  on  the  development  of 
new  plants.  B.  A.  I.  C.  with  Mr.  Francis  Mc- 
Donald In  charge  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  better  methods  of  plant 
milling. 

The  project  when  It  was  started  anticl* 
pated  growing  300.000  acres  and  they  de- 
veloped nurseries  and  produced  seed  for  <hat 
acreage  but  recent  curtailment  of  finances 
has  cut  the  project  down  to  30,000  acres,  dis- 
continuing all  further  expansion  and  aban- 
donment of  the  nurseries;  but  continuing  the 
actual  growing  and  harveatlng  the  30.003 
acres  planted,  as  well  as  continuing  the  re- 
search work,  both  by  the  B.  P.  I.  and  the 
B.  A.  I.  C.  It,  of  coxirse.  Is  unfair  and 
Illogical  to  charge  to  the  amount  of  rubber 
that  has  been  produced  (about  a  million  and 
a  half  pounds)  or  to  the  amount  of  rubber 
that  will  be  produced  on  the  80,000  acres 
(about  30.000  tons)  now  growing,  of  which 
about  10  000  are  In  the  Salinas  valley,  10.000 
around  Bakersfield.  and  the  other  10.000  are 
near  Los  Bancs,  Woodland.  Patterson,  all  In 
California,  the  entire  cost  of  the  project 
which  was  planned  and  developed  with  much 
of  the  machinery  bought  for  200.00G  acres. 
However,  It  Is  not  all  wasted,  because  there  Is 
approximately  400.000  pounds  of  seed  on 
hand,  which  In  comparison  to  the  20.000 
potmds  on  hand  at  the  time  the  Government 
tock  the  project  over,  would  mean  that  If 
again  put  Into  full  operation  would  speed  up 
the  project  at  least  1  year. 

You  will  first  visit  the  Industrial  area, 
where  you  will  go  to  the  seed  house,  which  la 
under  the  direction  of  Carl  Taylor,  who  has 
developed  various  new  methods  of  treating 
the  seed.  Becatise  of  the  coating  on  the  seed 
husks,  it  was  necessary  to  wash  the  seed  In  a 
chlorine  solution  and  to  pre-sprout  the  seed 
for  4  or  5  days  in  a  pre-sproutlng  room.  Mr. 
Taylor  first  developed  the  proceas  of  elimi- 
nating the  pre-sprouttng  method  and  now 
has  developed  a  method  of  thrashing  the  seed 
out  of  the  husks,  eliminating  all  of  this  very 
expensive  and  very  technical  proceas,  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  harvest, 
thrash,  and  prepare  bis  own  seed  for  the 
next  crop. 

Prom  there  you  will  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  under  *he  direction  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  HUdreth,  where  you  wlU  first  be  shown 
the  methods  of  laboratory  extracting  the 
exact  amount  of  rubt>er  In  each  sample  after 
grinding  up  carefully  a  weighed  amount  of 
the  shrub.  Acetone  la  dripped  through  It  to 
dissolve  out  the  resin,  after  which  benzine  is 
dripped  through  it  to  dissolve  the  rubber, 
which  Is  then  evaporated,  leaving  the  amount 
of  rubber  on  the  tmttom  of  the  glass.  The 
percent  of  rubber  runs  all  the  way  from  8 
percent  In  very  young  shrubs  u{)  to  18  or  20 
percent  of  pure  rubber  in  the  more  matur* 
shrub. 
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You  will  then  go  through  the  greenhouses. 
where  Dr.  Bobbins  will  explain  to  you  his 
crossing  of  various  members  of  the  same 
plant  ramily  to  which  guayule  belongs.  One 
particular  plant,  marlola.  Is  very  hardy,  and 
It  appears  that  the  succesefvU  crosses  will 
have  an  equal  amount  of  rubber  or  more,  and 
it  can  probably  be  grown  much  further  north 
In  the  United  States.  He  Is  crossing  It  with 
one  of  the  related  plants  that  grows  from  15 
to  18  feet  high.  You  will  also  see  the  lab- 
oratories, where  the  study  is  made  of  how 
the  rubber  is  formed  in  the  plant. 

From  there  you  will  go  to  the  B.  A.  I.  C. 
Laboratories,  which  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  McDonald,  first  going  through 
the  laboratory  where  the  testing  of  vulcanized 
rubber  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Place, 
and  visiting  the  laboratory  where  Dr.  Jones 
is  working  on  the  process  of  extracting  the 
rubber  as  a  milk  latex,  the  same  as  rubber  is 
extracted  from  trees.  This  is  done  by  first 
grinding  the  plant  up  under  water  and  dif- 
fusing the  rubber  into  the  water  and  then 
taking, It  out  of  the  water  by  centrifugal 
force,  the  aame  as  cream  Is  separated  from 
milk  in  a  cream  separator. 

Then  you  will  go  to  the  Pilot  MUI  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  James  M.  Cummlngs 
where  you  will  see  varlctis  new  methods  being 
perfected  and  improvements  being  made  on 
the  old  milling  methods  of  first  dryli^g  the 
rubber  plant  and  then  grinding  it  up  under 
water  after  which  small  particles  of  rubber 
float  to  the  surface  and  the  wood  silt  sinks. 
From  there  you  will  go  to  the  nursery  where 
ycu  WlU  see  the  seed  beds  4  feet  wide  by  400 
feet  long,  each  growing  enough  seedlings  to 
be  transplanted  to  from  a'i  to  3  acres.  Until 
the  abandonment  of  the  expansion  program, 
they  had  40.000  seed  beds.  The  seed  la  first 
laid  on  the  ground  In  a-inch-wlde  strips,  then 
covered  with  sand  and  watered  by  an  over- 
head sprinkling  system.  At  the  end  of  S  or 
6  months,  they  are  ready  for  transplanting  to 
the  fields.  Dr.  Hlldreth's  department  has 
developed  a  method  of  planting  the  seed 
directly  In  the  fields  which  gives  promise  of 
being  a  much  cheaper  and  better  method  of 
growing  the  guayule  plant.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  will  cut  the  over-all  cost  of 
production  of  guayule  rubber  at  least  22 
percent. 

You  win  then  visit  fields  of  guayule  rubber 
1  and  2  years  old.  noting  the  difference  In 
growth  between  guayule  grown  on  Irrigated 
land  and  nonirrlgated  land,  there  being  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as  to  which 
will  be  the  ultimate,  most  economical  way  of 
growing  rubber.  Under  irrigation  it  shows  at 
least  four  times  as  much  rubber  In  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  of  course  the  land  values 
are  much  greater  and  the  cost  of  Irrigation 
added  probably  will  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creased amount  of  production,  but  of  course 
as  a  war  effort  that  cannot  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Prom  there  you  will  visit  the  5-year-old 
plots  (and  some  experimental  plots  even  as 
old  as  13  years)  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
most  economical  period  In  which  is  harvested 
guayu'e  rubber  on  nonirrlgated  land.  If 
time  psrmlts  we  will  visit  the  fields  where 
the  seed  Is  planted  direct  In  the  field,  elimi- 
nating the  necessity  of  nurseries.  Thia 
promises  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  way  for  the 
individual  farmer  to  produce  rubber  and  even 
this  method  of  growing  the  seedlings  for 
transplanting  may  be  further  developed  at  a 
much  lesser  cost  than  the  overhead  watering 
nursery  bed  system. 

You  will  next  visit  the  mill  where  you  will 
first  see  the  storage  room  where  the  bales  of 
shrubs  come  In  after  which  It  Is  chopped, 
then  goes  through  the  drier,  then  through 
three  sets  of  rollers  (some  of  the  new  methods 
developed  Indicate  that  very  fine  choppers  wUl 
be  used  Instead  of  rollers  In  future  construc- 
tion ) .  Then  you  will  see  the  battery  of  four 
tubular  mills  where  the  shrub  Is  ground  un- 


der water  by  small  rocks  the  ain  of  a  flst 
rolling  against  each  other.  Then  It  goes  into 
the  first  settling  tank  where  the  rubber,  to- 
gether with  some  cork,  fioats  to  the  top  and 
the  wood  silt  sinks;  then  It  goes  Into  pller 
tanks  where  under  350  pounds  of  pressure 
water  Is  forced  Into  the  air  cells  of  cork  so 
that  in  the  next  settUng  tank  the  cork  slnlts. 
(NOTS. — Mr.  Cimimlngs  at  the  B.  A.  I.  C.  has 
recently  developed  a  method  of  giving  the 
shrub  a  2.000  pound  pressure  for  about  10 
seconds  Instead  of  the  90  minutes  In  the  pller 
tanks  and  getting  the  same  results,  mEiklng  it 
a  much  quicker,  easier,  and  cheaper  process.) 
The  rubber  is  then  placed  in  trays  and  dried 
In  vacuum  driers  after  which  it  is  pressed  In 
100  pound  cakes  and  boxed  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Dr.  D.  Spence,  probably  the  beet 
versed  man  In  guayule  rubber,  some  years 
ago  developed  ■  process  of  retting  the  rubber 
shrub  before  milling,  which  Is  the  same  proc- 
ess that  com  goes  through  in  a  silo  and  which 
tends  to  lessen  the  resin  In  the  rubber  and 
the  B.  A.  I.  C.  Is  developing  new  methods 
along  this  line. 

If  time  permits,  we  will  vtelt  the  Jordan 
pilot  mill  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
paper-making  machine  proceas,  and  which 
according  to  some  has  great  promise  as  the 
proper  milling  method.  Instead  of  grinding 
the  shrub  under  water  for  90  minutes  or 
more.  It  is  run  through  this  shredding  paper- 
mill  process  for  about  10  minutes,  secxirtng 
say  Its  proponents  a  greater  percentage  oi 
rubber  than  the  other  proceas. 

You  ask.  "Whafs  the  future  of  guayuler* 
Only  time  will  tell.  If  you  would  like  to  get 
a  pro  and  con  view  of  It,  get  ahold  of  the 
CoNGBEssioNAL  Rzcoao  for  June  90  and  read 
pages  6284  to  6290.  inclusive.  You  can  get 
this  at  any  library,  newspaper  office,  chamber 
of  commerce,  etc. 

The  difficulty  with  guayule  has  been  that 
becatiae  of  the  high  resin  content,  about  20 
percent,  and  because  the  resin  also  picked 
up  about  10  percent  additional  dirt,  100 
pounds  of  guayule  rubber  only  had  about  00 
pounds  of  pure  rubber  In  It;  but  for  certain 
usage^  such  as  in  the  sticky  part  of  the  cord 
manufacturing  process  of  tires,  it  was  equal 
or  more  valviable  than  the  purer  Hevea  rub- 
ber and.  hence,  little  was  done  during  the 
pMt  30  years  trying  to  purify  It.  Now  with 
the  new  methods,  particularly  Dr.  Jones' 
latex  method,  the  tensile  strength  Is  even 
better  than  Hevea;  so  that  particular  hurdle 
seems  to  be  already  stirmounted.  Then  the 
question  of  whether  it  can  be  raised  In  com- 
petition with  tree  rubber  from  the  Orient  or 
in  competlUon  with  synthetic  rubbers  pro- 
duced here.  Prom  the  best  information  we 
can  get.  tree  rubber  will  never  again  be  im- 
ported Into  this  country  on  an  average  of 
less  than  14  cents  a  pound  and  those  best 
Informed  on  guayule  believe  that  guayule 
can  be  produced  for  less  than  10  centa  a 
pound  under  private  enterprise.  Whether  It 
can  compete  with  synthetics,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  how  cheaply  synthetics  can  be 
produced.  Some  believe  that  synthetics  will 
be  produced  as  low  as  12  or  14  cents  a  pound, 
but  all  agree  that,  at  present,  synthetics 
require  some  pure  rubber  to  mix  with  It  to 
make  It  100  percent  usable  lor  heavy-duty 
tires  and  guayule  appears  to  be  the  best  pure 
rubber  to  mix  with  It.  No,  the  Salinas 
Valley  Is  not  the  best  place  to  grow  guayule. 
They  seem  to  get  about  twice  the  production 
around  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  and  the  experi- 
mental plots  In  Texas  Indicate  that  the  re- 
sults there  are  far  better  than  In  California. 
As  Army  men.  I  suggest  that  you  get  hold 
of  General  Eisenhower's  report  made  on 
guayule  In  1931,  in  which  he  advocated  the 
planting  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  guayule  rubber  as  an  Insurance  against 
our  getting  Into  the  difficulties  that  we  did 
and  certainly  If  we  had  followed  his  advice 
we  wouldn't  have  been  caught  with  our 
rubber  pants  down. 


As  many  Congreaamen  are  misinformed  oa 
the  guayule  project,  your  cooperaUon  will 
be  appreciated  in  disseminating  the  true  pic- 
ture. 


Wkat  Every  Disabled  Veteraa 
Should  Know 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  » 
veteran  is  discharged  or  separated  from 
the  service  with  a  disability  due  to  serv- 
ice, he  may  be  entitled  to  disability  bene* 
fits,  including  a  pension. 

THX  VnXaANS'   ADMINISTKATIOir 

As  you  probably  know,  benefits  and 
pensions  for  veterans  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
It  is  this  Government  agency  that  will 
handle  your  claims,  will  decide  the 
amount  of  the  pensions,  and  will  han- 
dle all  details  of  this  and  other  benefits 
to  which  you  and  your  dependents  may 
be  entitled.  You  should  always  write 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  direct 
about  these  matters. 

nUNO  TOT7X  CLAIM 

If  you  are  being  discharged  because  of 
a  disability,  you  will  be  advised  of  your 
right  to  file  a  claim  for  pension  and.  if 
you  wish,  assisted  in  making  application 
for  this  benefit  before  you  leave  the  serv- 
ice. 

The  proper  form  for  making  applica- 
tion for  disability  pension  is  V.  A.  526, 
You  can  make  a  claim  on  this  form  at 
any  time  after  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at 
any  service  installation,  from  any  Red 
Cross  office,  or  from  any  office  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  At  any  of 
these  places  you  can  obtain  whatever 
help  you  need  in  filling  out  the  form. 

Even  though  you  sign  a  statement,  at 
the  time  of  your  discharge,  saying  that 
you  do  not  desire  to  file  application  for 
pension,  this  will  not  prevent  you  from 
filing  a  claim  at  any  later  date. 

Officers  released  because  of  disability 
and  not  entitled  to  retirement  pay  have 
the  right  to  file  a  claim  for  disability 
pension  and  have  their  rights  to  this 
benefit  determined  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

BANDLINO    TOTTI    CLAIM 

It  is  not  necessary  to  hire  a  lawyer  to 
secure  benefits.  Nevertheless,  it  is  your 
right  to  employ  legal  assistance  If  you 
want  to.  Pees  for  legal  services  on  pen- 
sion claims  are  limited  by  law. 

You  may  consult  your  local  chapter  of 
Red  Cross,  the  nearest  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  or  other  organi- 
zations approved  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, for  advice  and  aid  in  con- 
nection with  your  claim  for  benefits. 
This  will  be  furnished  to  you  free. 
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TOO!  C 


The  first  claim  filed  by  «  Teteran  is  as- 
slgned  a  claim  number.  This  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  C  number.  It 
never  changes.  All  later  claims  will 
come  imder  this  C  number  regardless  of 
when  the  disability  arises.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  thus  maintains  a 
continuous  record  In  one  file.  Further 
elaons  abould  never  be  submitted  as  if 
tbCT  were  original  proceedings,  but  all 
should  bear  the  first  C  number  assigned. 
To  save  time  and  trouble  in  handling 
your  papers,  keep  a  record  of  your  C 
number  Just  as  you  should  do  with  3^ur 
serial  number. 

WtKU. 


AommmATioN 
oacaioN — NOT  thb  amut 

Your  medical  board  makes  a  report  on 
your  disability,  but  the  final  decision  as 
to  pension  or  other  benefits  rests  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Even 
thouch  ft  medical  board  had  decided 
against  you,  you  have  the  privilege  of 
filing  a  claim  directly  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  If  you  disagree  and  be- 
lieve that  you  are  entitled  to  disability 
beneflis.  Do  not  hesitate  to  make  appli- 
cation when  you  believe  that  your  claim 
Is  fair  and  proper. 

rorsioirs  basxd  on  nscazc  or  doabiutt 

Pensions  are  based  upon  the  percent- 
age of  disability  and  run  from  10  percent 
to  100  percent  in  multiples  of  10.  For 
Instance,  a  veteran  with  10-percent  dis- 
ability will  receive  a  monthly  sum  equal 
to  10  percent  of  that  granted  for  total 
disability.  In  addition,  there  are  special 
rates  and  allowances  for  specific  injuries 
and  more  serious  disabling  conditions. 
No  additional  disability  pension  is  pay- 
able for  dependents. 

RMBONa  MMMMB  OH  VOUCANSNT  AM9  TOTAL 
DZSABILJTT 

Should  a  veteran  of  this  war  become 
disabled  to  a  degree  where  he  cannot  be- 
come gainfully  employed  he  is  entitled 
to  a  pension,  although  this  is  not  in  any 
way  related  to  his  service.  This  pension 
amounts  to  $50  per  month. 


binder 


TAX.   TSXATMZNT.    mOKH.   SSBVICX, 

vrrouura'  bomks,  xtc 

If  you  should  ever  need  further  hos- 
pital care  for  a  disability  incurred  in  line 
of  duty  in  the  service  it  will  be  provided 
upon  request  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Tou  will  be  given  proper  hos- 
pitalisation and  free  transportation  to 
the  appropriate  hospital.  Your  own  abil- 
ity to  pay  has  no  bearing  on  this  service. 

If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental 
care  not  requiring  hospitalization  this. 
too.  win  be  provided.  This  service  in- 
cludes nedlcine,  appliances,  bridgework, 
and  so  forth;  but,  of  course,  the  condi- 
tion must  have  been  caused  or  aggra- 
vated In  line  of  duty  1^  your  military 
service. 

Any  veteran  who  Is  so  disabled  as  to 
be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  is  with- 
out adequate  means  of  support,  may 
apply  for  admission  to  one  of  the  nu- 
merous veterans'  homes  located  through- 
out the  country. 


rwaxum  wcm  a 

IT  your  disability  prevents  you  from 
working  at  your  old  job,  you  can  be 
taught  a  new  occupation  In  which  your 


lie 


yoir 


special 


disability   will    not 
teaching  is  called 
It  is  enabling  thousai^s 
-.vercome  physical 
themselves  to  civil 
their  earning  power 
trained  to  return  to 
of  your  disability. 

While  getting  this 
may  receive  compensaiion 
your  pension;  and  therie 
ments  for  dependents. 
tion,  books,  supplies, 
paid  by  the  Qovernm^t 

In  the  various  oflBcei 
Administration  there 
will  aid  and  guide  you 
a  program  to  fit  your 
the  necessary 
training.    Never  hesitate 
advice. 


you.    This 

vot;ational  training. 

of  veterans  to 

handicaps,  to  adjust 

and  to  regain 

You  nuiy  even  be 

old  Job  in  spite 


and 


of  the  Veterans' 

tare  advisers  who 

who  will  prepare 

needs,  and  make 

for   your 

to  ask  their 


arranfi  ements 


PENSIONS  rOB  D1 EPXNDENTS 


Where  death  occur 
from  a  disability  due 
ow,  children,  and 
make  a  claim  for 
Administration 
proof  of  relationship 
This  again  emphasizejs 
keeping  your  records, 
marriage  certificates, 
a  safe  place  where 
found. 


to 


al 


thiy 


PBNSION8  AU  8A  rBCUAUWD 


t) 


Pension  payments 
beneficiaries  are  not 
exempt   from 
come  tax — attachment 
either  before  or  after  repeipt 
visions,  of  course,  do 
erty  purchased  with  t^ese 
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training  you 

in  addition  to 

are  added  allot- 

Expenses  for  tul- 

equipment  are 


after  discharge, 

service,  the  wid- 

depe4dent  parents  may 

The  Veterans' 

natiurally  reqiiires  proper 

vith  such  claims. 

the  wisdom  of 

including  birth  and 

together,  and  in 

can  always  be 


you  or  to  your 
assignable  and  are 
In- 
levy,  or  seizure. 
These  pro- 
apply  to  prop- 
payments. 


taxatio  :i — including 


uel,  and  for  help 
to  which  you  or 


KMXRCXNCT  1  LEUET 

Should  you  need  emc  rgency  assistance 
between  the  time  of  ycur  discharge  and 
the  time  when  your  ca  >e  can  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Veterans'  i  Administration,  It 
may  be  obtained  throui  ;h  the  Red  Cross. 
Assistance  may  be  by  grant  or  by  loan, 
depending  upon  apparent  ability  to  re- 
pay, and  is  made  for  sifch  needs  as  shel- 
ter, food,  clothing,  and 
with  securing  benefits 
your  family  may  be  entitled.  Applica- 
tion for  such  assistanci  should  be  made 
through  the  local  chap  ;er  of  Red  Cross. 
If  there  is  need  for  assistance  previous 
to  your  discharge,  you  s  lould  consult  the 
Red  Cross  field  directo:   at  your  station. 

If  veterans  have  an]  questions  about 
these  aids,  see  your  Red  Cross  or  vet- 
erans' service  oflBcer.  If  you  have  any 
further  questions  or  ne<  d  any  more  help, 
write  to  your  Congressjnan.  William  H. 
Stevxnson.  House  of 
Washington.  D.  C. 

VSTBKAN  HAS  UOHT  TO  ATPK  X  DISABZLTfT  RATtNa 

In  quite  a  number  of  ( ases  the  first  dis- 
ability rating  handed  c  own  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  I  too  low.  In  this 
case  the  veteran  has  th  e  right  to  appeal 
the  decision,  but  this  appeal  must  be 
made  within  1  year.  1  his  is  important. 
If  the  appeal  is  not  flli  d  within  1  year, 
the  veteran  loses  his  right  to  appeal. 

If  for  any  reason  any  veteran  has  Just 
cause  for  complaint  restu-ding  the  dis- 
ability rating,  it  is  advl  able  that  he  ap- 
peal at  once.  In  appea  ing  this  decision 
It  Is  wise  to  get  a  doctox  s  statement  that 


Representatives, 


he  believes  that  the  disability  rating 
given  is  too  low.  It  is  wise  also  to  get  a 
letter  from  your  Red  Cross  chairman  or 
county  veterans'  service  officer  that  the 
rating  Is  too  low. 

Send  these  letters  together  with  yoiur 
appeal  blank  filled  out  completely  to 
Congressman  William  H.  Stxvxnson, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  contact  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  appeal  the 
case  for  you. 


The  Denecratk  National  Platform,  1944 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  D.  JACKSON 

or   INDIANA  • 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATZ8 

Thursday,  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  the  platform 
of  the  National  Donocratic  Party  adopt- 
ed at  its  1944  convention  held  in  Chicago, 

ni. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Democntic  Party  itanda  on  Its  record 
in  peace  and  In  war. 

To  speed  victory,  eatabllsb  and  maintain 
peace,  guarantee  full  employment  and  pro- 
vide prosperity — this   Is   Its  platform. 

We  do  not  here  detaU  scores  of  planlo. 
We  dte  action. 

n 

Beginning  March  19S3,  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration took  a  series  of  actions  which 
saved  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

It  brought  that  system  out  of  collapse 
and  thereafter  eliminated  abuses  which  had 
Imperiled  It. 

It  used  the  powers  of  government  to  pro- 
vide employment  In  Indvtstry  and  to  save 
agriculture. 

It  wrote  a  new  Magna  Carta  for  labor. 

It  provided  social  security.  Including  old- 
age  pensions,  tmemployment  insurance,  se- 
curity for  crippled  and  dependent  children 
and  the  blind.  It  established  employment 
offices.  It  provided  Federal  bauk-deposlt  In- 
surance, flood  prevention,  soil  conservation, 
and  prevented  abuses  in  the  security  markets. 
It  saved  farms  aud  homes  from  foreclosure 
and  secured  profitable  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

It  adopted  en  effective  program  of  recla- 
mation, hydroelectric  power,  and  mineral  de- 
velopment. 

It  found  the  road  to  prosperity  through 
production  and  employment. 

We  pledge  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ment of  these  programs. 

nz 

Before  war  came,  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration awakened  the  Nation  In  time  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  its  very  existence. 

It  sxuceeded  in  building,  in  time,  the  best 
trained  and  equipped  army  In  the  world,  the 
moat  powerful  navy  In  the  world,  the  great- 
est air  force  in  the  world,  and  the  largest 
merchant  marine  in  the  world. 

It  gained  for  our  country,  and  It  saved 
for  our  country,  powerfxil  allies. 

When  war  came,  it  succeeded  In  working 
out  with  thoM  Allies  an  aflective  grand 
strategy  against  the  enemy. 


It  set  that  strategy  in  motion,  and  the  tide 
of  battle  was  tiimed. 

It  held  the  line  against  wartime  inflation. 

It  Insured  a  fair  share-and-share  alike  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  other  essentials. 

It  la  leading  our  country  to  certain  victory. 

The  primary  and  Imperative  duty  of  the 
United  States  is  to  wage  the  war  with  every 
resource  available  to  final  triumph  over  our 
enemies  and  we  pledge  that  we  wUI  con- 
tinue to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  United 
Nations  until  this  supreme  objective  shall 
have  been  attained  and  thereafter  to  secure 
a  jvist  and  lasting  peace. 

IV 

That  the  world  may  not  again  be  drenched 
In  blood  by  international  outlaws  and  crim- 
inals, we  pledge: 

To  Join  with  the  other  tnlted  Nations  In 
the  establishment  of  an  Inttjrnatlonal  organ- 
ization based  on  the  principle  of  the  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  open 
to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and 
Email,  for  the  prevention  cf  aggression  and 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

To  make  all  necessary  and  effective  agree- 
ments and  arrangements  tlirough  which  the 
nations  would  maintain  a<lequate  forces  to 
meet  the  needs  of  preventing  war  and  of 
making  Impossible  the  preparation  for  war 
and  which  would  have  sucli  forces  available 
for  Joint  action  when  necei»ary. 

Such  organization  must  be  endowed  with 
power  to  employ  armed  forces  when  neces- 
<iry  to  prevent  aggression  and  preserve  peace. 
We  favor  the  maintenance  of  an  Interna- 
tional court  of  justice  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member  and  the  employ- 
ment of  diplomacy,  conciliation,  arbitration, 
and  other  like  methods  where  appropriate  in 
the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

World  peace  is  of  transcendent  Importance. 
Our  gallant  sons  are  dying  on  land,  on  sea, 
and 'In  the  air.  They  do  rot  die  as  Repub- 
licans. They  do  not  die  as  Democrats.  They 
die  as  Americans.  We  pledfje  that  their  blood 
■hall  not  have  been  shed  m  vain.  America 
baa  the  opportvmity  to  lead  the  world  in  this 
great  service  to  mankind.  The  United  States 
must  meet  the  chaUenge.  Under  divine 
providence,  she  must  move  forward  to  her 
high  destiny. 

v 

Wa  pledge  our  support  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  enunciated 
therein  to  the  United  Nations  and  other 
peace-loving  nations,  large  and  small. 

We  shall  uphold  the  gotxl-neighbor  policy 
and  extend  the  trade  policies  Initiated  by 
the  present  administration. 

We  favor  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  un- 
restricted Jewish  Immigration  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  such  a  policy  as  to  result  In  the 
establishment  there  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth. 

We  favor  legislation  assuring  equal  pay 
for  equal  work  regardless  of  sex. 

We  recommend  to  Congress  the  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  amendment  on  equal 
rights  for  women. 

We  favor  Pederal  aid  to  education  admin- 
istered by  the  States  without  interference  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

We  favor  Federal  legislation  to  assure  sta- 
bility of  products,  employment,  distribution, 
and  prices  In  the  bltumlnous-coal  Industry 
to  create  a  proper  balance  between  con- 
sumer, producer,  and  mine  worker. 

We  endorse  the  President's  statement 
Ncognidng  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
water  In  arid-land  States  for  domestic  and 
Irrigation  purposes. 

We  favor  nondiscriminatory  transporta- 
tion charges  and  declare  for  the  early  cor- 
rection of  inequalities  in  such  charges. 


We  favor  enactment  of  legislation  grant- 
ing the  fullest  measure  of  self-government 
for  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
eventual  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

VI 

We  offer  these  post-war  programs: 

A  continuation  of  our  policy  of  full  bene- 
fits for  ex-service  men  and  women  with  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  disabled.  We  make 
It  our  first  duty  to  assure  employment  and 
economic  security  to  all  who  have  served  In 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

Price  guaranties  and  crop  insurance  to 
farmers  with  all  practical  steps: 

To  keep  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  In- 
dustry and  labor. 

To  fester  the  success  of  the  small  Inde- 
pendent farmer. 

To  aid  the  home  ownership  of  family  sized 
farms. 

To  extend  rural  electrification  and  develop 
broader  domestic  and  foreign  markests  for 
agricultural  products. 

Adequate  compensation  for  workers  during 
demobilization. 

The  enactment  of  such  additional  hu- 
manitarian, labor,  social,  and  farm  legisla- 
tion as  time  and  experience  may  require, 
including  the  amendment  or  repeal  of  any 
law  enacted  In  recent  years  which  has  failed 
tg  accomplish  its  purpose. 

Promotion  of  the  success  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Earliest  possible  release  of  wartime  con- 
trols. 

Adaptation  of  tax  laws  to  an  expanding 
peacetime  economy,  with  simplified  structure 
and  wartime  taxes  reduced  or  repealed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Encouragement  of  risk  capital,  new  enter- 
prise, development  of  natural  resources  in 
the  West  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  immediate  reopening  of  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  the  West  as  soon  as  man- 
power Is  available. 

We  reassert  our  faith  in  competitive  pri- 
vate enterprise  free  from  control  by  monop- 
olies, cartels,  or  any  arbitrary  private  or 
public  authority. 

vn 

We  assert  that  mankind  believes  in  the 
"four  freedoms." 

We  believe  that  the  country  which  has  the 
greatest  measure  of  social  justice  is  capable 
of  the  greatest  achievements. 

We  believe  that  racial  and  religious  minor- 
ities have  the  right  to  live,  develop,  and  vote 
equally  with  all  citizens  and  share  the  rlghU 
that  are  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
Congress  should  exert  its  full  constitutional 
powers  to  protect  those  rights. 

We  believe  that  without  loss  of  sovereignty, 
world  development,  and  lasting  peace  are 
within  humanity's  grasp.  They  wUl  come 
with  the  greater  enjoyment  of  those  freedoms 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  with  the 
freer  flow  among  them  of  ideas  and  goods. 

We  believe  in  the  world  right  of  all  men  to 
write,  send,  and  publish  news  at  uniform 
communication  rates  and  without  Interfer- 
ence by  governmental  or  private  monopoly, 
and  that  right  should  be  protected  by  treaty. 
To  these  beliefs  the  Democratic  Party  sub- 

These  principles  the  Democratic  Party 
pledges  Itself  In  solemn  sincerity  to  maintain. 

Plnnlly  this  convention  sends  Its  affection- 
ate greetings  to  our  beloved  and  matchless 
leader  and  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

He  stands  before  the  Nation  and  the  world 
the  champion  of  human  liberty  and  dignity. 
He  has  rescued  our  people  from  the  ravages 
of  economic  disaster.  His  rare  foresight  and 
magnlflcent  courage  have  saved  our  Nation 
from  the  assault  d  international  brigands 


and  dictators.  Pulfllling  the  ardent  hope  of 
his  life,  he  has  already  laid  the  foundation 
of  enduring  peace  for  a  troubled  world  and 
the  well-being  for  our  Nation.  All  mankind 
is  his  debtor.  His  life  and  service  have  been 
a  great  bleesing  to  humanity? 

That  God  may  keep  him  strong  In  body  and- 
in  spirit  to  carry  on  his  yet  unfinished  work 
is  our  hope  and  prajrer. 


Nomination  of  General  Stilwell  To  Be  a 
Foor-Star  General 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

or  rLOBioA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  3  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  entitled  "President 
Nominates  Stilwell  To  Be  Pour-Star  Gen- 
eral; WiU  Hold  Rank  With  Marshall, 
MacArthur,  Eisenhower,  Arnold." 

General  Stilwell  is  a  son  of  my  native 
State  of  Florida.  His  home  is  in  Palat- 
ka,  Pla.  He  graduated  from  West  Point 
In  1904.  His  record  in  China  and  wher- 
ever he  has  been  assigned  to  duty  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our 
Nation,  and  to  all  those  who  compose 
the  great  Army  and  Navy  of  our  country. 
Florida  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
one  of  her  native  sons  has  made  good. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
President  Nominates  Stilweix  To  Be  Poum- 

Stak    Generai^— Will    Hold    Rank    WrrH 

MABSHALL,   MACABTHXm,   ElSENHOWB,    ARN- 
OLD 

President  Roosevelt  today  nominated  Lt. 
Gen.  Joseph  Warren  Stilwell,  American  com- 
mander of  Chinese  forces  In  Burma,  to  be  a 
full  general  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  promotion,  raising  General 
Stilwell  to  a  rank  held  by  Gen.  Geotge  C. 
Marshall.  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  and  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower, 
suggested  the  probability  of  new  and  more 
Important  work  for  General  Stllwelf  in  the 
Burma-China  area. 

In  the  American  military  organization,  he 
holds  the  assignment  of  commanding  general 
of  the  United  States  Army  Forces  In  the 
Burma-China  theater.  He  also  holds  a  top- 
flight position  under  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  of  China  and  has  certain  staff  du- 
ties under  the  Allied  commander  In  chief 
In  Southeast  Asia,  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten. 

Authorities  here  foresaw  in  the  nomina- 
tion an  intensification  of  Allied  war  effort 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  area,  partlcvUarly  by 
strengthening  the  organization  of  Chinese 
armies.  The  problems  in  this  connection 
are  twofold:  Initially,  the  Job  Is  to  keep  a 
maximum  amount  of  supplies  flowing  into 
China  by  air  while  clearing  a  land  route 
through  Burma  which  must  serve  imtll  such 
time  as  the  naval  foreeb  driving  across  the 
Pacific  from  Guam  and  New  Guinea  can  open 
a  China  seaport  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

Secondly,  It  Is  to  bring  about  the  full  train- 
ing, and,  so  as  far  as  necessary,  the  reor- 
ganisation of  Chinese  mUltary  forces  Into  a 
powerful  combat  team. 
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On*  of  th«  main  eonceraa  of  tb*  AlUed 
haa  been  bow  to  vuae  China's 
rMourcea  In  finally  crushing 
the  JapttMM. 

UtnMMB    mOMOTKD 

In  raoQgnlMon  of  outatandlng  leadership 
and  «our«««  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  Pres- 
Ment  also  sent  to  the  Senate  nominations 
of  nine  other  Army  otDcers  for  temporary 
proaotlon.  two  to  major  general  and  7  to 
brlcadter  general. 

To  b*  major  g**^*"^  temporary— Brig. 
0«n.  Bobart  T.  Prvdertck.  San  FranelMo.  and 
Br:g.  Oen.  Jena  A.  Do*.  Cbleago. 

To  be  brigadier  genorala.  tamporary:  Col. 
Oerald  J.  w«ggin«  infantry.  Burl.  Idaho:  CoL 
Maurloa  W.  Daniel.  Ple*d  Artillery.  New  Al- 
bany. Ind.;  OoL  James  A.  Vim  Fleet.  Infantry, 
nnjlMSina,  N.  J..-  Col.  George  A.  Taylor.  In- 
fantry. Portland.  Oreg.;  Col.  Charlea  D.  W. 
Canham.  Infantry.  Kolo.  lilas.:  Col.  Hugh  P. 
T.  Hoffman.  Cavalry,  Port  Smith,  Ark.,  and 
Col.  Jolin  H.  CbxiTch,  Infantry,  Prederlck.  Md. 

Ttaa  oAoars  are  engaged  in  current  opera- 
tions In  the  Chlna-Biirma-Indla,  the  South- 
WMt   Padfle.    tba   Mediterranean    and    the 


viB  nr  ottsirrAL  was  umm 

Wise  tn  )un^e  and  mountain  fighting  and 
in  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
ist.  Oen.  StUwell  has  Lived  up  to  a 
made  by  a  Chinese  Army  organ  In 
19^  that  his  appointment  as  chief  of  staff 
to  GenerallsBlmo  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
equivalent  to  adding  100.000  troops  to  China's 
flgbUug  forces. 

^  sral  never  forgot  for  a  minute  the 

i  «f  a  beattng"  which  he  admitted  he  and 
took  from  the  Japs  in  Burma  in  the 
of  1943,  nor  the  bitter  lessons  they 
liamed  on  the  140-mlle  retreat  on  foot  to 
I&dla  through  the  wild  Burmeae  }tmgles. 

At  the  end  of  the  retreat  be  declared  Burma 
ooold  be  retaken  and  Immediately  set  out 
^^ouggmn  his  words. 

n*  laaky  Amolcan,  whose  troops  knew 
IjMb  as  '^nde  Joe."  became  a  familiar  fig- 
tirs  at  Jungle  outposts,  where  his  outnum- 
and  oatgujined  troops  were  being  con- 
fer the  long  road  back. 

■PCAKS   CHUnCBB  fT.UniTLT 

8htrt-ale«ved.  chewing  gum  and  pufllng 
cigarette  in  a  long  holder,  he  discussed 
In  fluent  Chlnosa  with  imlt  com- 
withln  rang*  of  enemy  machine 
.  iMlped  to  organize  withdrawals,  to  plan 
or  to  throw  troop*  Into  combat  at 
point*. 
With  other  Allied  leaders  Oanaral  StUwell 
•t(«nd*d  conferences  in  Washington  In  the 
spring  of  1M3  between  President  Boosevelt 
UMl  Prime  Minister  Churchill.  He  said  then 
that  It  would  be  a  hard  Job  to  defeat  th* 


"W*  have  a  savage  enemy  and  there's 
plenty  of  him."  he  said.  "There'll  be  a  lot 
at  hard  fighting,  but  we  are  thoroughly  de- 
termined to  gat  after  him." 

In  January  of  IMS  General  StUwell  re- 
Mlvad  tlM  Dtatlngulshed  Servlc*  Cross  at  a 
auipila*  earsnony  in  Chtingklng  wbere  hla 
son.  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  W.  StUwell.  Jr..  pinned 
tJb*  decoration  on  his  breast. 

Oisral  StUweU  held  the  temporary  rank 
of  major  when  he  went  to  Prance  in  Decem- 
ber 1917  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
rorces  of  th*  World  War. 

He  participated  In  the  engagementa  at 
Ia  Mn^  Vtedun.  and  Toul.  and  in  the  St. 
MlhM  offensive,  and  received  the  Dis- 
tlnguiahed  Service  Medal. 

He  was  with  the  Amertcan  Army  ai  Occu- 
pation in  Germany,  returning  to  the  United 
scats*  in  the  summer  of  1919 

Bom  at  Palatka.  Fla..  March  19.  1883. 
OsBarml  StllweU  graduated  from  the  United 
Btatse  Military  Academy  at  Weat  Point  in 
liOi.    While  there  he   was  an  all-around 


athlete  and  helped  to  Install  besketbaU  as 
a  sport. 

He  married  Winifred 
union  were  bom  five 
Jr4  Nancy,  Winifred, 


yisoB,  and  to  this 
cliUdren — Joseph  W., 
Al^on.  and  Benjamin. 


Benefiti  for  Veterans  iJndcr  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rifhtt 


EXTENSION  OI    REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  I .  STEVENSON 

OV    WISCOM5IM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  a>R£SENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Au(,ust  3, 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
erans of  this  war  cai  do  these  things 
with  Government  help 

First,  they  can  buy 
second,  buy  and  stock 
start  a  new  business; 


or  repair  a  home; 
up  a  farm;  third, 
ourth,  get  a  high- 
school  or  college  edu  ation;  fifth,  draw 
special  tmemploymen  benefits  if  unable 
to  find  work;  sixth,  he  assured  of  free 
and  adequate  hospita  ization. 

Benefits  extend  to  r  len  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  wh  o  have  other  than 
dishonorable  discharj  es  and  who  have 
served  90  days  since  £  ?ptember  15,  1940; 
or  less  than  90  days,  if  they  have  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

It  is  Important  to  1  now  exactly  what 
the  Government  now  offers,  and  what 
the  terms,  the  cond  tions.  the  oppor- 
tunities are  in  each  C  eld. 

First,  take  the  opp)rtunity  for  home 
buying  or  for  buying  a  farm.  A  quali- 
fied veteran  will  be  a  ile  to  get  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  arrange  for  a 
Govemment-guarante  ed  loan  for  buying 
or  building  a  home  (r  for  making  re- 
pairs, alterations,  anc  improvements  on 
a  home.  Such  loans  also  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  veteran  to  pay  off  back  taxes 
or  delinquent  debts  on  homes.  The 
Government  will  gua  antee  50  percent 
of  the  loan  up  to  $2,0C  D  and  wiU  pay  the 
first  year's  interest  o  i  the  part  of  the 
loan  that  it  guaranties.  Thus,  a  vet- 
eran can  borrow  up  1o  $4,000.  with  the 
Government  standing  behind  half  of  it. 

These  loans  can  be  made  by  a  bank, 
loan  association,  or  uny  other  lending 
agency,  including  an  1  idividual  or  friend 
of  the  veteran.  If  yoi  are  a  veteran  who 
obtains  such  a  loan,  :  rou  would  have  to 
satisfy  the  lender  a:  to  collateral  on 
your  share.  But,  in  he  case  of  buying 
a  home,  the  home  coiid  be  used  as  col- 
lateral. Interest  on  hese  loans  cannot 
exceed  4  percent,  anc  they  must  be  re- 
paid in  full  within  20  years. 

In  addition,  the  Gov  emment  will  guar- 
antee fully  a  second  iry  loan  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  property.  But 
the  total  amount  guar  -inteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  both  loans  cannot  exceed 
$2,000.  This  provisio  i  makes  it  possible 
for  veterans  to  get  cas  i  for  original  down 
payments  on  homes.  Veterans  have  un- 
til 2  srears  after  the  «  ar  or  2  years  after 
their  discharge,  whichever  is  later,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oan  opportunities. 

Loans  on  the  same  basis  are  available 
for  veterans  wbowtnt  to  buy  larms. 


Money  from  the  loans  may  be  used  to 
pvu-chase  land,  buildings,  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, or  other  equipment  or  for 
making  repairs  and  Improvements.  But 
If  you  are  a  veteran  and  want  to  buy  a 
farm,  you  must  show  that  you  know  some- 
thing about  farming  and  are  likely  to 
make  a  success  of  the  vmdertaking. 

Suppose  a  veteran  wants  to  set  up  hla 
own  business:  Here  the  procedure  and 
conditions  for  getting  loans  are  about 
the  same  as  those  for  buying  homes  or 
farms.  The  money  may  be  used  to  buy 
an  established  business  or  land,  build- 
ings, supplies,  equipment,  machinery,  and 
so  forth.  Secondary  loans  also  are  avail- 
able for  down  payments.  But  if  you  are 
getting  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  want  to  know 
something  about  your  background  and 
experience  in  this  business.  In  other 
words,  you  will  have  to  show  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  you  will 
make  a  success  of  it.  Even  so,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  veterans  will  want  to 
start  their  own  business  and  will  be 
helped. 

If  it  Is  a  matter  of  education  or  train- 
ing: When  a  veteran  qualifies  for  a 
college,  school,  or  training  course,  the 
Government  will  pay  up  to  $500  a  year 
to  cover  tuition,  laboratory  fees,  cost  oI 
books,  and  so  forth.  The  veteran  also 
will  get  $50  a  month  living  allowance, 
plus  $25  a  month  if  he  has  a  wife  or  other 
dependents.    He  may  choose  his  school. 

If  a  veteran  was  under  25  when  he 
entered  the  service  he  may  return  to 
school  even  though  his  education  was  not 
interrupted.  That  is.  he  may  have  left 
school  and  been  working  when  he  entered 
service.  But  anyone  who  was  25  or  over 
when  he  went  into  service  must  show,  in 
order  to  qualify,  that  his  education  was 
impeded,  delayed,  Interrupted,  or  Inter- 
fered with.  However,  any  veteran  who 
desires  a  refresher  or  retraining  course 
may  take  such  a  covu-se  for  1  year. 

A  veteran  who  qualifies  for  college  or 
other  schooling  will  be  able  to  remain  at 
Government  expense  for  1  year.  Then,  If 
he  qualifies  for  further  education,  he  can 
remain  for  the  length  of  time,  up  to  a 
total  of  4  years,  that  he  served  between 
September  15,  1940,  and  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  has  until  2  years  after  his  dis- 
charge or  after  the  war  ends  to  return  to 
school.  This  Government-paid  educa- 
tion program  stops  7  years  after  the  war 
ends. 

Next,  as  to  unemployment  benefits: 
Ex-service  men  and  women  will  be  able 
to  claim  unemployment  benefits  of  $20 
a  week  for  up  to  52  weeks  if  they  cannot 
find  jobs.  They  will  be  entitled  to  4 
weeks  of  imemployment  benefits  for  each 
month  of  service,  plus  additional  time 
allowance  for  the  first  90  days  of  service. 
But  they  are  supposed  to  register  with  a 
public  employment  agency,  such  as  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and 
accept  suitable  work  if  offered.  Unem- 
ployment benefits  will  be  available  to  a 
veteran  until  2  years  after  his  discharge 
or  2  years  after  the  war.  whichever  it 
later. 

Cash  benefits  also  are  provided  for  self- 
employed  veterans  who  make  less  than 
$100  a  month.    They  can  have  the  Gov- 
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emment  make  up  the  difference  between 
their  net  earnings  and  $100  a  month. 
Like  the  unemployment  pasonents,  these 
benefits  are  allowed  up  to  52  weeks  ac- 
cording to  length  of  service. 

If  a  veteran  has  any  questions  about 
these  aids,  see  your  Red  Cross,  veteran- 
service  cflBcer,  or  any  officer  of  your  local 
American  Legion  or  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  post;  or  see  the  veterans'  rep- 
resentative of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  If  you  have  any  further 
questions  or  need  any  more  help,  write 
to  your  Congressman,  William  H.  Sti- 
VENsoN,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  Baltimore  Son  Editorial  on  a  Fonrth 
Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAXM* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Fourth  Term,"  appearing 
in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NO  rOTntTH  TBOC 

Mr.  Boocevelf 8  decision  to  run  for  a  fourth 
term  makes  It  necessary  for  the  Sun  to  op- 
pose blm  In  order  to  do  what  It  can  to  fore- 
stall the  evils  which  such  a  decision  brings 
Into  view.  Fortunately,  the  Republicans 
have  nominated  an  able  candidate  In  Gover- 
nor Dewey.  Good  Democrau  and  good  cltl- 
Bens  generally  can  support  Mr.  Dewey  with 
few  reservations  and  no  misgivings. 

There  was  no  good  reason,  even  with  ref- 
erence to  the  war,  why  Mr.  Roosevelt  should 
have  chosen  to  do  violence  to  the  profound 
beliefs  of  his  party  and  the  most  cherished 
tradition  of  the  country  by  seeking  to  hold 
on  to  his  office.  The  American  people  know, 
deep  in  their  hearts,  that  long  tenure  of 
office  corrupts  the  sovil  of  the  officeholder  and 
breeds  therein  contempt  of  the  people  and 
their  Instltutloiis.  Such  disintegration  has 
been  In  evidence  In  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration for  a  long  time.  It  reached  its  dis- 
tasteful climax  at  the  Chicago  convention, 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  sententious  double- 
talk,  tossed  his  most  devoted  follower,  Mr. 
Wallace,  Into  the  discard.  Today,  In  Its  or- 
ganization, the  Democratic  Party  is  little 
more  than  a  shaky  alliance  between  the 
President's  personal  followers  and  official  de- 
pendents, the  disgruntled  South  and  the  im- 
savory  big  city  bosses,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  on  to  power  and  the  perquisites  of 
power  for  4  years  longer.  No  good  for  the 
country  can  come  out  of  such  a  combination 
of  forces. 

It  Is  possible  to  say  that  a  change  In  ad- 
ministrations can  be  made  without  reference 
to  the  war  for  several  definite  and  unas- 
sailable reasons.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record,  both 
In  the  pre-war  period  and  during  the  great 
national  effort,  U  spotty,  to  say  the  least. 


The  claim  made  that  only  Mr.  Roosevelt 

can  guide  the  country  into  an  effective  In- 
ternational organization  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  It  is  true  that,  as  President.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  moved  In  Important  respects 
toward  future  collaboration.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  In  so  moving,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
received  the  almost  unanimous  applause  of 
spokesmen  of  both  parties.  So  close  have 
we  come  to  unanimity  In  our  belief  in  In- 
ternational organization  as  essential  for 
maintaining  peace,  that  he  would  be  a  hair 
splitter  Indeed  who  could  point  out  a  major 
difference  between  the  platforms  of  the  two 
parties  on  this  Issue.  The  debate  on  such  a 
subject  could  be  prolonged,  but  the  essen- 
tial fact  Is  that  which  we  have  stated.  And 
we  need  no  deep  student  of  history  to  re- 
mind us  that  the  convictions  of  a  President 
on  foreign  policy  are  no  guaranty  that  the 
country  will  follow  him. 

The  most  promising  international  effort 
to  avoid  world  disintegration  was  that  of  the 
London  Economic  Ck>nference  of  1933.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  person,  wrecked  that  confer- 
ence. So  little  did  he  understand  the  forces 
at  work  that,  with  debonair  indifference  to 
the  tragic  results  of  his  attitude,  he  com- 
mitted this  coimtry  to  a  course  which  signi- 
fied  extreme   economic   isolationism. 

The  Indomitable  spirit  of  Mr.  HuU,  his 
wise  Secretary  of  State,  fortunately  was  not 
crushed  by  this  Irresponsible  manifestation 
of  muddled  thinking,  and  the  United  States 
did  not  lose  wholly  its  reputation  for  disin- 
terested International  action.  The  recipro- 
cal trade  program  was  allowed  to  proceed^ 
but  Mr.  Roosevelt  confirmed  his  lack  of  un- 
derstanding by  agreeing  to  and  even  praising 
the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  (1935)  which 
nxade  It  difficult  for  xis  to  aid  our  proven 
friends  and  almost  obligatory  for  us  to  help 
our  potential  enemies.  The  effective  criti- 
cism of  this  foolish  law  came  not  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  but  from  Representative  Wad6- 
woBTH,  a  Republican. 

That  is  not  the  record  of  a  farseeing 
statesman:  It  Is  the  record  of  an  adroit  poli- 
tician seeking  to  follow  the  profitable  way. 
Even  as  late  as  1940,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  still  nds- 
Judglng  the  course  of  events,  was  telling  the 
country  that  we  could  keep  out  of  war.  It 
was  not  he,  but  the  same  Mr.  Wadswobth 
who  initiated  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

Finally,  thanks  chlefiy  to  the  efforts  of 
private  citizens,  the  people  of  the  country 
came  to  understand  oxir  stake  In  the  war  and 
the  dangers  to  us  of  an  Axis  victory.  Only 
then  did  Mr.  Roosevelt  seek  to  catch  up  with 
the  current.  He  deserves  all  credit  for  the 
amendments  to  the  Neutrality  Act,  for  the 
destroyer-bases  deal  with  Great  Britain,  and 
for  the  Inauguration  of  the  lend-lease  sys- 
tem. He  took  good  advice,  also,  in  the  prep- 
aration and  enforcement  of  the  various  acts 
Imposing  economic  controls,  though,  as  we 
aU  know,  some  of  his  own  decisions,  particu- 
larly In  the  matter  of  wages,  have  made  It  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  hold  the  line  against  Infia- 
tlon.  But  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  very 
girding  for  war  which  is  Implied  In  such  un- 
dertakings, another  of  his  weaknesses  caught 
up  with  him. 

So  little  did  he  comprehend  the  workings 
of  the  American  economic  machine  that  he 
set  up  the  futUe  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, presided  over  by  the  synthetic  dual 
personality  he  called  Mr.  Knudsen-Hlllman. 
The  administrative  Ignorance  Implied  In  this 
arrangement  had  Its  humorous  aspects,  but 
It  delayed  the  meshing  of  our  productive  ma- 
chine and  brought  confusion  Into  the  Indus- 
trial world  at  the  very  time  precision  and 
order  were  essential. 

Ultimately,  we  worked  ourselves  out  of  the 
dlfflcxilties  thus  thrown  In  our  way  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  muddled  Improvisations.  But  we 
did  not  and  could  not  work  ovurselves  out  of 
the  dlfflculUes  thrown  in  our  way  by  a  still 


more  fundamental  gap  In  his  imderstandlng. 
This  weakness  had  been  displayed  all  through 
his  long  battle  (never  truly  won)  with  the 
depression.  It  expressed  itself  in  his  notion  . 
that  a  primary  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  to  distribute  money.  From  this. 
It  Is  only  a  small  step  to  the  belief  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  largesse  are  the  proper 
components  of  a  political  machine.  If  Mr. 
Booaevelt  himself  has  not  overtly  subscribed 
to  this  belief,  his  henchmen  have  acted  on  it. 
The  Federal  Government,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  theory  of  Its  function,  has  become 
a  partisan  in  the  economic  struggle  rather 
than  an  umpire. 

We  aU  know  how  this  strange  attitude 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  worked  out  finally  In  the 
court-pack  plan,  beaten  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  We  know  what  it  has  done  to 
the  concept  of  law  as  interpreted  by  the  new 
Supreme  Court.  We  know  how  it  has  made 
a  mockery  of  the  enforcement  of  some  of 
our  laws.  We  know,  too,  how  it  has  em- 
boldened the  less  responsible  labor  leaders 
to  make  grotesque  demands  and  how  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  haa 
been  manipulated  so  that  those  demands 
could  be  gratified. 

"nie  theory  of  government  thue  evolved 
Is  destructive.  An  administration  which 
uses  Its  power  and  the  substance  of  the 
people  to  win  over  the  labor  vote  or  the 
vote  of  any  organized  pressure  group  Is  a 
corrupting  administration.  Its  moral  basis 
Is  as  bad  as  that  of  an  administration  which 
bids  for  the  support  of  monopolists  or  any 
other  vested  Interest. 

Such  a  government  is  especially  obnoxious 
In  time  of  war.  For  its  practices  mean  that 
production  is  kept  going  in  many  of  our 
factories  only  with  the  greatest  dlfflctdty, 
and  in  the  face  of  constant  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes.  Favoritism  In  govern- 
ment tends  to  destroy  national  unity  at  the 
very  time  national  unity  Is  our  greatest  asset. 
That  we  have  done  as  well  as  we  have  with 
war  production  Is  a  tribute  not  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's policy  but  to  the  Inherent  strength 
and  patriotism  of  the  American  people  in  all 
ranks.  The  Industrialists  and  the  workers 
have  shown  that  this  is  not  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
war  but  a  war  of  the  American  people. 

If  all  goes  weU,  the  war  wlU  come  to  an 
end  In  the  next  2  years,  no  matter  who  Is 
elected  In  November.  In  the  opinion  of  qual- 
ified observers,  Germany  wUl  be  defeated  In 
an  even  shorter  time.  With  Hitler's  down- 
fall, the  problems  of  returning  to  peacetime 
ways  wlU  crowd  upon  us.  The  strains  put 
upon  our  economy  during  the  first  8  or  8 
years  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tenure  have  not  been 
dissipated  but  Intensified  by  the  new  strains 
of  warfare.  We  should  not  deceive  ourselves 
by  faUlng  to  recognize  this  fact. 

Our  fiscal  dlfflciUties  were  severe  enough 
before  December  7,  1941.  Since  then  we 
have  multiplied  our  debt  manyfold  and  we 
have  not  begun  even  to  think  about  repay- 
ment. Our  tax  structure  is  such  that  almost 
no  provision  Is  made  for  massing  those  aggre- 
gations of  capital  without  which  toduEtrial 
reconversion  and  Industrie  development 
after  the  war  wlU  be  impossible.  We  shaU 
have  many  mllUons  of  men  and  women  un- 
der the  necessity  of  shifting  to  new  Jobs  If 
they  can  find  them.  We  shall  have  other 
miUlons  of  service  men  and  women  who  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  our  social  structure. 
Therefore,  in  considering  the  election  of 
next  November,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
not  only  the  conduct  of  the  war  effort,  but 
also  the  retvim  of  the  coxmtry  to  its  new 
peace  basis.  Even  If  It  were  correct  to  say 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  haa  been  a  good  war 
leader,  we  should  stUl  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  sort  of  a  leader  he  would  make  In  tho 
early  poet-war  years. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  record  to  show 
that  Mr.  Boosevelt  comprehends  the  nature 
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of  tb«  tfllBeultiM  we  ahall  fac«.  Tb«r«  la 
nf^i^^ir.j  In  the  platform  on  which  b«  U  run- 
nlBf  wkleh  ataows  more  than  a  Terbal  con- 
tor  ttkoa*  dtflculttea.  The  one  recon- 
program  which  haa  been  laid  befoce 
of  Ut.  Baruch — haa  been  all  but 


Nor  U  it  any  answer  to  aay  that  Mr.  Rooae- 
Telt  has  been  too  abaorbed  In  bis  dutlea  aa 
Commander  In  Chief  to  have  time  for  auch 
matters.  Bven  In  wartime  the  Commander 
In  Chief  la  still  President  and  aa  such  re- 
aponatble  for  the  eivU  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  alteoMttv*  to  Mr.  Rooeevelt  U  ICr. 
Dewey.  To  say  that  Mr.  Dewey  fhould  be 
elected  to  not  to  Insist  that  the  choice  Is 
batween  black  and  white.  The  Governor  of 
New  York  despite  the  orators  at  the  conven- 
tion which  nominated  him,  is  no  white- 
plumed  knight.  Be  to.  on  the  contrary,  a 
practical,  level-headed  man  with  a  mind  more 
like  that  of  a  adentlst  than  that  of  a  war- 
rior on  boneback.  Hto  paaakm  to  for  orderly 
procedure.  Hto  hatred  to  for  negligence  and 
disorder.  Hto  Inspiration  is  not  intuition  but 
fWMB.  He  does  not  orate,  he  dtocusees.  He 
W0«M  hardly  make  an  exciting  President  but 
be  would  certainly  make  a  competent  one. 

The  queatkm  of  hto  liberalism  or  hto  con- 
serrattam  oan  hardly  arise,  save  In  the  minds 
of  tfitdnl  iBtereets  seeking  Oovemment  fa- 
von.  A  monopoltot.  finding  him  unap- 
proachable, might  well  call  his  distastefully 
liberal.  A  labor  leader,  applying  in  vain  the 
sort  of  pressure  which  the  C.  I.  O.  applies  so 
fruitfully  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  might  call  him 
a  reactionary.  Most  people,  not  seeking 
faTors  and  Judging  him  solely  on  the  basto 
of  bto  public  acts,  would  describe  him  as  an 
aloof,  understanding  administrator  and  not 
worry  their  heads  about  meaningless  labels. 

Be  haa  another  quality,  akin  to  that  we 
have  been  dlsenaatng.  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
notoriously  lacks.  He  chooses  his  advisers 
and  subordinates  not  on  the  basto  of  per- 
sonal predilection  but  on  the  basto  of  their 
capacity.  Whimsy  played  no  part  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  men  who  have  helped  him  give 
New  Tork  State  the  best  goremment  it  has 
had  In  years.  Hto  experts  have  not  been  po- 
litical manipulators  or  one-idea  eoonomtots. 
They  have  been  clear-eyed,  cool-headed  ad- 
mlntotrators,  like  himself. 

It  to  quite  obvious  from  thto  dcecrlption. 
which  we  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  Mr. 
Dewey  will  never  raise  the  national  tempera- 
ture to  the  boiling  point.  There  will  be  few 
brilliant  Improvisations,  few  Inspired  pro- 
Btxnciamentos.  Those  seeking  a  leader  with 
a  capital  L  had  best  not  vote  for  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  feel  that  12  years  of 
government  by  ear  are  enough,  and  want  a 
return  to  stability,  will  find  in  him  some- 
thing almost  unique  in  the  way  of  vigor,  con- 
sclentlousncsa.  understanding,  and  clarity  of 
thought. 

In  thus  comparing  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  men  who  are  now  appealing  to  the 
American  people  for  their  votes  In  November 
and  In  making  its  own  choloe  of  Governor 
Dewey  known,  the  Sun  to  conscious  that  It 
haa  not  said  here  all  that  needs  to  be  said. 
Nearly  every  assertion  herein  about  both  Mr. 
Boosevelt  and  yr.  Dewey  needs  to  be  ampll- 
flsd  and  docnmented.  That  will  be  our  task 
as  the  campaign  progreaws,  Moreover,  there 
are  differences  In  Xht  idatfonna  on  which  the 
two  candidates  are  running.  In  some  nut* 
ten  the  Democratic  platform  to  superior  to 
tZM  Republican.  In  some  the  Republican  to 
•upertor.  In  both  there  to  miich  muddled 
tblnktnff  and  writing.  TIM  MSdldataa  and 
their  spokemien,  we  aaf  MWiim.  will  mi* 
deavor  to  clarifv  and  UMmrtl  tlMW  «onfus« 

ttif  Mimr"  'nM  mam  wfii  u  ebitf«i«d  to 
Mt  Hmm  differtMif  friAlily  and  make  • 
BiMM  MWMtt  tbttt.  ^ 

■STpM  MiMty  IMIM  will  rffflatn.   Thrn 

IMM  M  t  Pn»Mm«  Aft  (tttt  WW  mtfif ,    tfl 

-fjwt^**  IIM.  WIUI  ttic  tHtlfyitlM  (IM  of  WJkt* 


Integration  whl^  we  al 
be  free  to  do  their  worst. 
would  be  compromised. 
ord  could  be  mxich  bette;  • 
Dewey's  much   worse 
Interest  wotild  demand 
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REMARKS 


F.  GUFFEY 


or  PXNMST  .VANIA 


IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  IT  «  UNITED  8TATB8 


Thursday,  August  3 
Tuesday, 


( egislative  day  of 
Augutt  1),  1944 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  F  ecord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Suppose  Governor  Dewey  Had 
Been  Our  President?'  . 
Philadelphia  Record  c  f  July  2,  1944. 

There  being  no  obje:tion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pilqted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Stftosz  GovnNOB 
Oua 


r  zwsT  Had  Bzin 


PSZSiaEMT? 


spe<  ch 


cc  nfuslon. 
tiat 


In  hto  acceptance 
denounced   President 
gllng.   bungling,  and 
stant  implication  was 
publican  Party  would 
better  Job. 

The   Rooeevelt  record 
Dewey,  that  our  President 
trusted  with  the  task  of 
victory  to  won. 

That  to  quite  an 
claim.    Portxmately.  we 

We  have  Mr.  Dewey's 
We  have  the  Republican 
those  years. 

So  let  us  go  back  oilly 
suppose  that  on  January 
Dewey  was  sitting  In  tl]e 
the  G.  O.  P.  had  a  majc  rity 

What  kind  of  a  Job  wo  ild 

1.  Great  Britain  woulil 
the   60   ovor-age   destro  ten 
almost  cut  her  lifeline  t  3 

a.  Russia  probably  w^uld 
today. 

3.  There  would  have 
program. 

4.  We  wotild  have  beeii 
her  7.  1041,  with  almost 
the  wfMTld. 

5.  We  wotild  have  had 

6.  We  would  have  b4en 
policy  of  isolation. 

All  thto  to  on  the 


,  Governor  Dewey 
Rtxjsevelt    for    "wran- 
Hto  con- 
he  and  the  Re- 
lave  done  a  much 


BSOLATII  >N7 


On  March  30.  1940 
must    elect    a    Republ^an 
which   wUl   keep    •     • 
of  Buropean  affairs." 


even  after  Prance 
before  Winston 
swaat.  and  tears"  speect , 
further  aid  to  Britain 
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LBMB-XJEASEt 

As  late  as  January  IS.  1041,  after  Britain 
had  barely  survived  the  blitz,  Dewey  said  the 
lend-lease  bill  would  "bring  an  end  to  free 
government  in  the  United  States."  and  added 
that  it  would  permit  the  President  to  "give 
away  the  whole  Navy." 

PBXPAKSDItlSS  r 

If  the  Republican  Party  had  been  In  con- 
trol, the  bill  to  build  an  army  through  the 
Selective  Service  Act  would  have  been  beaten. 
The  Republicans  in  the  House  voted  more 
than  2  to  1  against  it.  The  count  waa  112 
against,  52  for. 

oua  AB  roacsT 

When  the  President,  in  1940,  called  for  an 
air  force  of  50.000  planes  and  an  annual  pro- 
duction of  50,000  planes.  Dewey  said  in  a 
speech  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  May  27,  1840: 

"What  to  the  good  at  talking  about  50,000 
planes  unless  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about?  To  produce  60,000  planes  a  year  it 
will  take  a  plant  four  and  a  half  times  aa 
large  as  our  present  ptont.  Including  all  plant 
capacity  under  construction.  Experts  esti- 
mate it  would  take  4  years  to  accomplish 
this." 

Within  3  years.  It  turned  out,  America  waa 
producing  100,000  planes  a  year. 

With  this  record,  anyone  can  see  where  thU 
Nation  would  have  been  on  December  7,  1941, 
had  Dewey  ant;  the  G.  O.  P.  been  in  power. 

It  to  highly  probable  that  our  mainland 
would  have  been  attacked. 

True,  Dewey  later  changed  hto  mind  on  all 
these  points — after  the  President  proved  their 
rlghtness.  He  changed  his  mind  on  lend- 
lease.  He  says  he  has  changed  hto  mind  on 
isolation.  He  changed  hto  mind  on  aid  to 
Britain,  on  conscription,  on  air  power. 

But  anybody  can  be  a  second  guesser. 

The  Presidency  demands  a  man  who  can 
be  right  the  first  time. 

Yet  today  Dewey  by  implication  denounces 
the  vision  and  courage  of  Ftanklin  Rooeevelt, 
who  recognized  the  danger  and  bad  to  fight 
Dewey's  own  party  in  order  to  prepare  the 
country  to  meet  that  danger. 

That  "tired  old  man"  was  wide  awake  when 
lliomas  E.  Dewey  was  fast  asleep. 


Ke7Bo4c  Addrcu  by  GoTtraor  Kerr  at  tht 
Democratic  National  ConrentioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGKESSioNAL  RxcoRO  a  copy  of  the  key- 
note address  delivered  by  Hon.  Robert 
8.  Kerr,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  held  in  Chicago,  on  July  19, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreu 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
a«  follow! : 

Demoeratfl  of  thit  frtat  oonvcntion  and  mf 
fellow  Amerlrans,  in  thto  soltmn  hour.  •§  rtp> 
rMontatlVM  of  (he  eoffimnn  peo|»le  of  tverf 
•tate  ani  Turrltory  In  ihto  NnMrtti  we  mm 
■fain  to  rtafflrffl  mir  faith  (n  0«mo«ratl< 
bftneliilM  Rtid  t'>  five  nn  N^r'XinHftf  tii  Hlf 
•ioWafdfhiM  But  in  thto  (trfn^ptt  fttoii  m 
Wimtf,  AMMlea  «tiil  Ihe  wo^ld  hatf  •  rtgHI 
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to  ask  more  of  vis.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
where  wo  atand  and  what  our  aims  and  pur- 
pose* as  a  great  political  party  are.  Wo  are 
here  to  answer. 

Our  aim  Is  complete  and  speedy  victory. 

Our  goal  is  a  Jiut  and  abiding  peace. 

Our  promise  to  a  world  at  peace  Is  respon- 
sibility and  cooperation. 

Our  pledge  to  America  at  peace  is  a  govern- 
ment responsive  to  the  needs  and  hopes  of 
every  citizen,  even  the  humblest,  a  govern- 
ment which  wlU  not  shirk  or  fall,  but  will 
fulfill,  with  gratitude  and  fidelity,  our  sacred 
obligation  to  our  rettiming  service  men  and 
women. 

The  keynote  of  this  convention  and  of 
America's  heart  and  mind  is  not  being 
sounded  here  tonight.  It  is  being  thundered 
by  our  fighting  men  around  the  world,  by 
those  at  home  who  provide  the  food  for  them 
and  us.  by  the  workers  who  provide  the  mu- 
nitions of  war,  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  clt- 
Isens  who.  through  Uxes  and  bond  purchases, 
provide  the  money  required  to  pay  our  part 
of  the  cost  of  this  global  war.  This  key- 
note is  being  sounded  loud  and  clear  by  the 
roaring,  swirling  thousands  of  our  fighter 
planes— our  slashing  bombers  and  our 
mighty  superfortresses  of  the  air.  It  comes 
from  the  deadly  throats  of  the  many,  many 
gims  on  the  battle  units  of  our  powerful 
fleets — all  seven  of  them.  It  comes  from  the 
blazing  firepower  set  and  kept  in  motion  by 
our  men  who  fight  on  the  ground,  the  In- 
fantry—yes, and  the  Invincible  marines.  May 
God  bless  them  and  keep  them— all  of  them, 
our  fighting  men  and  women — and  give  them 
the  sustaining  strength  to  match  their  glori- 
ous spirit".  It  Is  they  who.  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
have  been  and  now  are  sounding  the  keynote 
of  America's  unyielding  purpose,  of  democ- 
racy's aims  and  hopes. 

AM   AIX-AMXBICAM    AMSWa 

Let  us  be  in  tune  with  the  spirit  of  that 
keynote. 

Hitler,  in  his  blind  Ignorance  and  fury, 
called  us  a  "decadent,  soft  democracy." 
Our  fighting  men  have  given  him  his  an- 
swer— the  greatest  ail-American  team  of  all 
times — the  team  of  all  Americans,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  has  given  him  his  an- 
swer. The  farmers,  the  workers,  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  citizens,  the  armed  forces  of 
our  Nation,  democratic  but  not  decadent,  are 
marching,  tramping,  and  climbing  with  our 
Commander  In  Chief  to  victory. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  win  this  greatest 
of  all  wars  either  at  home  or  abroad.  As  our 
fighting  men  battle  and  slash  their  way  closer 
and  closer  to  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  they  will  meet 
harder  and  sterner  tasks.  The  same  is  true 
where  we  fight. 

Our  sacrifices  will  be  harder  and  sterner. 
We  know  Uiat  in  the  long  shadows  we  yet 
must  travel  there  will  be.  In  the  words  of  the 
mighty  ChurcbUl,  "Blood,  toil,  tears,  and 
sweat."  That  is  our  portion — that  we  can 
and  will  endure— but  wouldn't  it  reaUy  be 
terrible  if  in  addition  to  all  of  these  we  should 
be  compelled  to  suffer  the  affliction  and  dis- 
aster of  another  Hoover  administration? 

In  this  hall  laat  month  the  Republicans 
nominated  as  their  candidate  for  President 
the  man  selected  for  them  4  years  ago  by  Her- 
bert Hoover.  As  America  looked  on  she  saw 
the  mantle  of  Herbert  Hoover  not  falling 
upon  but  being  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  cherished  disciple.  Tbomai  «.  Dewsy. 
What  she  did  not  see,  but  what  will  become 
more  and  more  apparent,  la  that  the  mantle 
baa  become  the  shroud. 

When  that  ■ama  oonvantlon  nubbad  and 
•Idetnieked  Wendell  Wlllkla  ttie  laat  vestige 
of  liberal  leadership  of  tha  lipttWiaall  Party 
was  tnirteil  undar  an  avainn^ha  m  fMrnoiiary 
Mtitlmtnt  ttem  which  it  canoel  i«M  «Mr|«. 
■NAI*  wt  ii*vitl  MaMttif 

TaM«rt«Ni  Hid  I  "tii#  fki\tttm§  wf  iti. 
M^aMi  •MtMf  «f  l»«riiih|  ittytltini  m  ttl 


forgetting  anything."  To  give  these  modem 
Bourbons,  these  Republican  leeuAen,  control 
of  the  Nation  for  the  next  4  years  would 
bring  about  the  certain  return  of  1932,  It 
wotild  be  to  invite  disaster  without  even  the 
ohance  of  "coming  in  on  a  wing  and  a  prayer." 

The  old  guard  is  again  in  the  saddle  in 
the  O.  O.  P.,  hoping  to  run  rampant  over 
liberalism  in  America  in  November  as  they 
did  over  their  own  ranks  here  3  short  weeks 
ago. 

In  their  blindness  the  Republicans  have 
charted  a  course  America  will  not  follow. 

In  their  hatred  they  have  matched  a  fight 
they  cannot  win. 

The  forces  of  Democracy  will  accept  their 
challenge  and  defeat  them — either  on  the 
Issue  of  what  they  did  not  do  and  cannot 
do.  or  on  the  issue  of  what  we  have  done 
and  will  do. 

Do  you  remember  the  12  long  years  from 
1920  through  1932.  when  America  hardened 
imder  Harding,  cooled  under  Coolldge.  and 
hungered  under  Hoover?  The  Republican 
Party  had  no  program  to  prevent  economic 
disaster  then.  It  had  no  program  in  the 
dangerous  years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor  to 
prevent  war  or  to  meet  it  if  it  came.  Most  of 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  National 
Congress  fought  every  constructive  move  de- 
signed to  prepare  our  country  In  case  of  war. 

They  fought  and  voted  against  the  naval- 
expansion  bill  In  1938. 

In  March  1939  they  voted  against  a  bill  to 
Increase  our  air  force  to  a  total  of  6,000 
planes. 

In  June  1939.  in  the  House,  they  voted  144 
to  8  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps. 

In  September  1939,  after  war  started  in  Eu- 
rope, they  voted  6  to  1  against  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo. 

In  September  1940,  after  Prance  had  fallen 
and  the  blitzkreig  against  England  had  be- 
gun, the  Republicans  In  the  House  voted  112 
to  52  against  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

In  February  1941  the  Republicans  in  the 
Hotise  voted  135  to  24  against  lend-lease. 

In  August  1941,  4  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  Republicans  in  the  House  voted 
133  to  21  to  disband  that  part  of  the  armed 
forces  built  from  selective-service  personnel. 

They  fought  every  person  who  came  for- 
ward with  courage  to  declare  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  world  and  us,  and  every  per- 
son who  sought  to  prepare  this  Nation  to 
meet  the  confiict  that  loomed  across  the 
world's  horizon. 

THE  RKPUBLICAir  ROLS 

The  Republican  Party  has  no  program  to- 
day except  to  oppose.  Let  us  limit  them  to 
that  role. 

They  have  played  partisan  politics  with 
one  of  the  most  deadly  dangers  confronting 
our  Nation — ^the  danger  of  Inflation.  They 
have  offered  no  program  to  prevent  it.  Yet 
with  reckless  abandon  they  sought  to  destroy 
the  one  adopted. 

Oxir  Republican  opponents  are  not  even 
united  among  themselves.  Millions  of  them 
favored  WUlkle  and  deeply  resent  his  being 
driven  from  the  party. 

Confidentially,  my  fellow  Democrats,  real 
battles  are  being  fought  among  the  tall  tim- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party.  I  have  never 
seen  a  group  more  keenly  suspicious  of  each 
other,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  stisplcions  better 
founded. 

Most  Americans.  Democrats  and  Republl- 
eans  alike,  agree  that  otur  President  has  done 
a  great  job  as  a  war  leader.  Our  opponent* 
attack  him  and  aaek  to  defeat  him  on  de- 
maatie  lafiiei< 

1  take  H  llMt  none  hare  la  toe  rouaf  to 
remamher  Ibe  trac le  yean  of  IfW  titfoufh 
IMI.  The  a^ful  dweirton  and  Repulillean 
tinemplnymeut  of  «MM  4  yeart.  toMMfht  on 
by  the  uttaotmd  Ml^^AW'***'!.*!'*"!'!!' 
^uicy  itti  'hftiAettMiiet,  eriM  mm  mI« 


fering  in  this  Nation,  destroyed  more  wealth, 
caused  more  poverty,  and  laft  our  Nation  In 
the  most  weakened  and  hopeless  condition 
ever  known. 

TRX  DntOCBATK  KB(XMU» 

What  American  la  not  grateful  for  the  galna 
ctir  people  have  made  since  those  daiic  days? 
A  prcspsrous  Nation  now  demonstratea  its 
nilghty  power  as  Its  factories,  mills,  and 
farms,  year  after  year,  set  new  records  of 
production.  They  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  I  share  your  pride  in  the  imparaUeled 
peacetime  advances  won  under  the  matchless 
leadership  of  our  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

If  you  truly  favor  private  enterprise  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all,  can  you  support 
the  Republican  Party,  under  which  these  suf- 
fered moat  and  came  the  nearest  to  destruo- 
Uon? 

Do  you  remember  when  the  president  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  publicly 
urged  that  the  President  revive  and  restore 
the  crushed  and  broken  structure  of  private 
enterprise? 

Do  you  remember  when  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry throughout  the  land,  struggling  to 
free  themselves  from  the  quicksand  in  which 
they  were  sinking,  pled  for  the  National 
Government  to  save  them?  How  often  must 
they  be  saved  from  the  flames  of  depression 
and  bankruptcy  brought  on  by  the  ahort- 
slghted  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  when 
in  power  before  they  wUl  seek  to  avoid  the 
cause  of  their  trouble  with  as  much  vigor 
as  they  strive  to  be  relieved  of  its  conse- 
quences? How  many  whirlwinds  must  they 
reap  before  they  learn  the  folly  of  sowing 
the  wind?  If  we  truly  favor  private  enter- 
prise how  can  we  fail  to  support  the  Demo- 
cratic President,  imder  whom  the  greatest 
advance  in  material  prosperity  by  the  largest 
|)ercentage  of  otir  people  In  all  of  the  Nation% 
history  has  been  achieved? 

I  know  a  few  whose  prosperity  is  ex- 
ceeded by  their  pessimism.  Their  howls  are 
louder  in  the  midst  of  the  most  prosperous 
times  they  have  ever  known  than  their  groans 
were  in  the  bottom  of  Hoover'a  black  de- 
pression. And  this  when  so  many  are  sxifler- 
Ing  and  sacrificing  so  heroically  and  vrlthout 
complaint  1 

WHICH  WOXrU)  TOU  CB008BT 

If  Americans  truly  favor  prosperity  for  our 
farmers,  can  they  support  the  Republican 
Party,  imder  which  the  farmers  suffered  the 
most,  or  oppose  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, under  which  they  have  proa- 
pered  the  best? 

If  Americans  truly  favor  labor,  can  they 
support  the  Republican  Party,  under  which 
labor  fared  the  worst,  or  oppose  the  present 
administration,  under  which  it  has  enjoyed 
the  greatest  progress? 

If  you  tnily  favor  old-age  assistance  to 
give  our  honored  eged  citizens  freedom  from 
want  and  starvation,  can  you  support  the 
Republican  Party,  under  which  this  sectu-lty 
was  never  known,  or  can  you  oppose  the  pres- 
ent administration,  which  originated  it  in 
spite  of  the  Republicans'  bitter  opposition? 

THX  RDtTBLICANS  W«««  "ACnff'  rt** 

If  America  truly  favors  a  social  security 
program  giving  American  workers  security 
from  starvation  when  conditions  t>eyond 
their  control  temporarily  prevent  their  em- 
ployment, can  we  restore  the  party  to  power 
that  fought  the  leglsUtlon  providing  tt? 
Or  can  we  afford  to  remove  the  party  from 
power  that  aractad  this  grMt  mllMtona  of 
progreas?  ^  ^     . 

If  we  in  Amariea  trtily  favor  a  sound  bank- 
ing syitam  mrovUUhf  sreAl  lo  lu  ownara 
and  iaHtf  to  Mi  iepeerfiiijwld  we  reetof e 
the  party  to  MPftiJIiift  wW*  In  \imn 
fnnre  banto fliBliflMHni  til  llM  rett  of 


NstiMU'a  htatnfir  with  the  freatoH  KM  M  it« 

tioaitoi-i  tver  Nhdwn,  m  eotlil  V9  fllWVf 
real  iwwff  M>«  u*itHi«fitie  ftdmiiilMfiiltmi 
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iSi&Mii mmtjHmwl  tMii tvcr  n»4  4uf 

W  w«  (kVQf  <iaiioim<  MNi4t(U>M  pcrmittiAff 
■MNI  mmwi  Ut  IPaflPM.  MUM  v«  vou  to 
NMWt  MW IMVMWMI  FMrtf  to  powtr,  under 
VMlH  to  IM  aloM  HMO  MUftU  bufitntMM 
faitod,  er  oouM  «•  fot*  to  ramove  from  power 
the  Democratic  admlnlstretlon,  under  which 
email  bustncaa  baa  enjojed  Ita  most  profit' 
ab'e  yearef 

If  we  In  America  truly  favor  the  opportunity 
for  the  aYerac*  family  to  own  Ite  home, 
can  we  vote  to  restore  to  power  the  party 
under  which  more  homes  and  farms  were  lost 
and  more  mortgages  foreclosed  than  during 
any  other  similar  period,  or  could  we  vote  to 
remove  the  Democratic  Party  from  power 
when  more  millions  of  American  homes,  both 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
were  saved,  than  during  any  other  time? 

THS  DSMOCaATS  On>  IT 

If  we  in  America  truly  favor  conservation  of 
otu-  greatest  natiiral  resoxirce.  the  soil;  the  re- 
clamation of  badly  eroded  or  abandoned 
landa:  the  provision  for  irrigation  of  millions 
of  MTss,  can  we  vote  to  remove  from  power 
tiM  administration  under  which  the  most 
pragrsss  ever  made  has  been  brought  about,  or 
could  we  vote  to  return  to  power  the  Republi- 
can administration  under  which  these  mat- 
ters were  either  forgotten  or  ignored? 

If  we  favor  winning  an  abiding  peace  after 
our  magnificent  fighting  men  and  women 
have  defeated  our  enemies — if  we  do  not  want 
to  compel  each  succeeding  generation  of 
America's  sons  to  leave  their  homes  and  flre- 
sldss  and  families  to  go  yonder  where  the 
I  of  war  malm  and  disable  and  tclU,  can 
to  restore  to  power  the  political  party 
Whoss  leadership,  after  World  War  No.  1.  will- 
fully and  wickedly  sabotaged  every  effective 
vehicle  for  keeping  the  peace? 

Shall  we  restore  to  power  the  party  whose 
national  leadership  under  the  domination  of 
Ist^tlonlsts  scrapped  and  sank  more  of  our 
••St  than  was  destroyed  by  the  Japanese  at 
Pearl  Harbor?  Or  can  we  fall  to  support  the 
Democratic  administration  under  which 
America  has  become  the  greatest  naval  power 
on  earth? 

WHAT   KIHD    or    POST-WABf 

If  we  In  America  truly  love  these  sons  and 
daughters  of  ours  who  today  fight  for  lu  and 
who  tomorrow  will  achieve  the  victory  for 
which  they  fight  today,  and  If  it  is  our 
resolve  that  they  shall  have  the  opportunity 
for  profitable  peacetime  employment  when 
ttaay  return  from  the  wars  to  take  their  place 
•a  the  most  respected  and  best  loved  among 
us.  can  we  vote  to  return  to  power  the  pclit- 
leal  party  whose  national  leaders  were  so 
todtftorent  to  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  Mo.  1?  Tou  saw  those  veterans 
compeDcd  to  sell  applss  and  pencils  on  the 
streets  oi  cur  cities  becauss  no  Jobs  were 
MttllaMe  anywhere  in  the  land.  Tou  saw 
IfeMM  fD  to  Waablactoii  to  petition  their  Oov- 
arnmsnt.  for  which  they  had  fought — at 
Cbataau-Thlerry,  at  Belleau  Wood,  in  the 
iieusa  Argonna.  and  on  a  doaen  other  battls- 
fields.  Tou  saw  that  same  Republican  ad- 
ministration turn  a  deaf  aar  to  their  petition, 
and  order  Its  military  forces  to  drive  thoae 
▼etarana  from  the  streets  of  ths  CspitaJ  of 
Iba  Nation  tbay  and  their  battle>killed  com- 
ndaa  had  saved.  Tou  saw  the  military  arm- 
ament—macblna  guns,  rlflei.  and  tanka— of 
the  Oovammant  for  which  they  had  offered 
tbalr  lives  tWMi  «•  IImm  fef  Um  unwtUIng 
kanda  of  thair  ova  •Wffidw  Xwtiss  of  ths 
and  brutal  orders  of  a  Rapubltean 
It.  Tou  saw  soma  of  them  killad; 
)roy  saw  their  pitiful  personal  bttonflngs, 
tvtdancaa  of  thair  poverty,  takca  from  tbarn 
lMid  toumad. 

If  ycu  oppoaa  thla  ktad  of  MMtr  Isffratl- 
tnda.  and  I  know  yo«  H*.  dM  fov  ofpoaa  tha 
iftOf  ■ftiiinniraiiiin  vtolcb  isaa  alraady 


Aff RNPIX  TO  THR  CONORRMIONAI^  RlOOltD 

itaiMiaitii   AHA  hilMll 

Atfl^AUM  DVOVMiAfl  MfNM 

(•naAM  to  t)u>  ftwnin\   i 


.tinrtBJKSur.'r:i.» 


•arvtM  HMD  »i)4 
you  fall  to  support 


wom«n  of  this  vsrf    Cm 

this  pamoeratU}  adminlstdstlun  that  haa  d«« 

cisrsd  so  unsqulvocally  1  •  purpose  of  pro* 

vtdlng  the  opportunity  U  r  profitabis  peacs 

time  employment  to  oui 

men  and  women? 

The  American  fighting 
this  war  and  then  come 
Dad  and  to  Mary  and  the 
a  Job — the  opportunity 
profitable  employment, 
lean  who  would  deny  hlnl 
lege?     Where  is  the  Amerl  can  who  would  give 
him    less?    The    Republlian    administration 
gave  him  much  less  after 

The  Republicans  made 
Ises  to  our  fighting  men  liere  In  this  hall  last 
month  about  what  they  w  ,11  do  for  them  after 
the  war.    That's  pretty    ;ood  from  a  bunch 
that  wouldn't   even  giv( 
tunity  to  vote  during  the 
ConstltutiQn  used  for  a  lit  of  fine  purposes. 


ratuming  servlca 

man  alms  to  win 
lome  to  Mom  aiul 
kids,  and  he  wants 
:or  honorable  and 
'  Vbere  is  the  Amer- 
this  blessed  prlvl- 


the  other  war. 
some  vague  prom- 


them  the  oppor- 
war.    I've  seen  the 


I  ever  saw  it  mls- 
tnlllions  of  fighting 


but  that  is  the  first  time 
used  as  a  cudgel  to  drive 
Americans  away  from  the  Ir  own  ballot  boxes. 
Many  Republican  leaders,  sounding  the 
real  keynote  and  purpos4 
Party  in  this  fateful  year, 
been  a  alngle  constructive  accomplishment 
brought  about  by  the  Rcosevelt  administra- 
tion." Reactionary  Republicans  have  re- 
sisted every  progressive  i  measure  of  this  ad- 


of  the  Republican 
say :  "There  has  not 


ministration  and  bltterl] 
They   remind   me   of   th( 


grimabler  who  on  his  nin  >ty-second  birthday 
was  asked.  "Uncle,  you  have  lived  to  the 
ripe  old  age  of  92 — you  n  ust  have  seen  a  lot 
of  changes  In  your  time,  haven't  you?"  Re- 
plied the  uncle,  "Yes;  aifd  I  am  agin'  every 
one  of  them." 

I  read  a  graphic,  if  no 
other  day  describing  the 
tlon.    It  read  as  follows: 


•*TW«LV1  LONd  TXABS 


"The  Republicans  for  12 
Have  shed  their  coats 
To  tell  their  comrades 
Regarding  Rooeevelt's 


"For   12  long  years  thej 
But  never  mention  0-c(  nt 
They  say  This  New  Dea 
But  never  speak  of  4-cez  t 


"For  12  long  years  they'v< 
And  cussed  this  money-; 
They  say,  'Of  liberty  we 
But  not  a  breath  of  12 


"For  12  long  years  they' 
And  now  they  come  to 
And  offer  us  as  bait  for 
More  S-cent  steers  and 


"For  12  long  years  they 
Hammer  and  slander  the 
They  say  to  all.  'What 
But  forget  to  talk  of 


"They  offer  as  In  days 
A  crown  of  thorns,  a  ctoss 
More  glided  promisee— ci  in 
Well,  one  thing  sure,  yc  u 


Demoera  tie 


have 


My  friends,  ths 
Its  worthlnaaa  of  tba  paofla 
fidenoe. 

Time  and  again  we 
of   otar   Presldsnt's   Isad^rshlp 
again  our  opponents  ha 
minds  of  the  people 
ftision,  and  time  and 
dlapalled  tha  doubts,  cotifoundad 
ftiaers  and  eonfuaad  tba 

Tha  people  have  not 
ba— mlalad.    Tbey  are 
job.    Man  and  women, 
political  parttaa.  of  every 
rttlfloaa  faitb  are  provii^ 
I's  fraataat 


fcnartMea. 


oppose  them  now. 
cantankerous   old 


elegant,  poem  the 
Republican  opposl- 


long  years 
anid  skins  and  tears 
how  they  feel 
N(  w  Deal. 


ve  pled  for  votes 

oats, 
stuff  is  rotten.' 
cotton. 


wept  aloud 
ding  crowd, 
shorn.' 

cent  com. 


s;  leni 
1  re 


ve  been  at  sea, 
rou  and  me 
t'otes 

9  -cent  oats. 


rume  and  frat. 
New  Deal  set.' 
cheat!' 
twb-blt  wheat  I 


old 

of  gold, 
you  beat  'em? 
can't  eat  'emt" 


Party  baa  proved 
s  oontlnuad  con- 


seen  the  reaults 
Time    and 
sought  to  fill  tbe 
doubt  and  con- 
succeeses  have 
the  con- 
doubters. 
I^aan— they  will  not 
a  magnificent 
and  firls  of  all 
raea  and  eolor  and 
tbemsalves  to  ba 


wl  h 
a(  sin 


dotnf 
fcays 


Ow  fn«m(M,  dMMl  ftiMl  MrlMcrM,  #(Mie 

PM)t  uo4«r»t»n4  lbs  strikiuf  power,  produa* 
mg  and  buUdinf  power,  of  our  mMUtff  »Ml 
ow  civilian  aot^|tarf< 

Our  heroic  anU  patriotic  farmers  have  madf 
grsatar  production  records  each  year  tu  splta 
of  Incraaalng  war  ehortsges  of  manpower  and 
farm  machinery  and  regardless  of  periodic 
gloomy  prophecies  of  national  starvation  by 
many,  including  Herbert  Hoover. 

All  of  these  and  thousands  of  other  things 
have  been  accomplished  by  America's  civilian 
armies,  with  American  women  doing  their 
proud  part  and  more.  They  march  side  by 
side  with  the  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Their 
strong  and  faithful  hands  never  stop  work- 
ing, in  the  homes,  on  the  farms,  in  the 
factories,  and  at  every  Job  that  will  speed 
the  day  of  victory.  They  long  for,  work 
for,  and  pray  for  peace.  The  kind  of  peace 
worked  for,  fought  for.  and  died  for  by  the 
Immortal  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  kind  of 
peace  worked  for  and  fought  for  now  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

W>  inrST  WIM  TBI  PKACC 

America  and  her  allies  are  winning  thla 
war  because  they  have  planned  their  work 
and  are  now  working  their  plan.  They  can 
and  must  win  an  abiding  peace.  Inter- 
national peace,  as  we  of  this  generation  have 
had  to  learn  twice.  Is  of  vital  concern  to 
every  American.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by 
burying  our  heads  In  the  sand  and  leaving 
white  tail  feathers  waving  In  the  breeze. 

"Through  tragic  experience  we  have  learned 
that  it  is  Just  as  necessary  to  prepare  for 
peace  while  waging  war  as  it  is  to  prepare 
against  war  while  enjoying  peace.  We  must 
realize  that  the  unsolved  problems  of  peace 
are  the  causes  of  war. 

Some  of  the  greatest  victories  won  In  this 
war  have  been  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  No 
military  victory  can  mean  more  to  America 
and  her  allies  than  the  diplomatic  advances 
made  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  In  the 
conferences  held  at  Casablanca,  Moscow, 
Teheran,  and  Cairo.  These  and  many  other 
such  advances  have  been  wisely  conceived 
by  our  President,  so  ably  aided  by  that  grand 
American  statesman,  the  greatest  Secretary 
of  State  in  a  hundred  years,  Cordell  Hull. 

tsud— oa  untbikd? 

The  President,  during  the  next  4  years, 
must  represent  our  country  in  many  more 
such  conferences.  I  ask  all  Americans  every- 
where: Who  can  best  represent  our  Nation 
In  the  future  councils  of  war  with  our  allies 
and  in  the  conferences  around  the  peace 
table?  I  know  America  will  not  regard  this 
question  lightly,  nor  decide  it  wrongly.  Shall 
It  be  Thomas  E.  Dewey  or  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
velt? 

Who  win  represent  England  at  the  peace 
table?  An  untried  man — or  her  greatest  and 
wisest — Winston  Churchill? 

Wbo  will  represent  China?  Some  man 
without  experience — or  Chiang  Kai-shek? 

Who  will  represent  Russia?  One  who  for 
the  first  time  will  participate  In  such  a  meet- 
ing and  who,  no  matter  how  honorable  ba 
might  be  or  how  able  he  might  sometime  ba- 
oome,  would  thus  be  greatly  handicapped— 
or  will  sh»  be  represented  by  her  most  expert- 
anced  and  strongest — Joseph  Stalin? 

lach  of  our  allies  will  be  represented  by 
the  one  who  has  demonstrated  tha  greatest 
ability  for  the  task. 

Who  win  represent  the  UnlUd  Ststas  of 
America?  An  untried  leader  who  has  not 
even  told  his  own  people  what  his  views  are? 
Or  the  man  who  has  from  ths  start  declared 
his  position  in  clear  and  caruin  words,  and 
wbo  has  tha  respect  end  esteem  of  all  tha 
United  Nations  ss  no  other  living  American? 

Will  It  ba  Dawajr— or  Beoaavaltr 

Tin  MTTNOr  TIASC 

Just  suppose  for  a  moment,  but  no  longar, 
that  It  ware  Daway.    Wbat  would  CburcblU 
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Anm 


iM  itaiin  tM  Mw  atmnUmm$  MM  ^ 

ttbar  AUlsd  IfMMr*  t^iluk  an4  4o  wMn  tMf 
larnsd  that  ba  looked  on  tMm  aa  |«wl  • 

group  of  "tirsd  old  msn"t 

When  Kncland  faced  bar  darfcaat  hour,  witto 
liar  military  forces  unorganlaed  and  poorljr 
armad,  In  whose  leadership  did  she  plsee  her 
trust?  Her  least  tried  or  most  proved?  Can 
England,  can  we,  can  the  civilized  world  ever 
discbarge  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  Winston 
Churchill? 

When  he  was  Just  about  as  old  as  Mr.  Dewey 
Is  now  he  permitted  an  Impetuous  urge  to 
lead  him  Into  the  tragedy  of  GalUpoll.  But 
bow  different  he  acted  at  66.  After  Dun- 
kerque  he  stood  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Listen — are  these  the  words  of  a 
"tired  old  man"?  "We  shaU  not  flag  nor  fall. 
We  shall  fight  In  France  and  on  the  seas  and 
oceans.  We  shall  defend  our  Island  whatever 
the  coet  may  be.  We  shall  fight  on  the 
beaches,  landing  grounds.  In  the  fields,  in 
streets,  and  on  the  hills.  We  shall  never 
Burrender." 

Look  at  Stalingrad.  Whose  figtire  looms 
amid  the  defenders?  Whose  spirit  stistains 
them  in  the  most  heroic  and  awful  hour  in 
Russia's  history?  Who  stopped  and  defeated 
and  now  drives  Hitler's  once  mighty  armies, 
once  dreaded  air  force,  back  and  back  and 
back?  Mr.  Dewey  would  have  discarded  him 
nearly  8  years  ago  when  he  was  62  as  a  "tired 
old  man."  But  Russia  la  smarter  than  that. 
She  marches  irresistibly  today  under  the 
leadership  of  her  much  revered,  world  re- 
spected, 65-year-old  Joaeph  Stalin. 

ABB  THS  AClCIBaLa  AND  OXNEBALa  TOO  OLDT 

Let  tia  examine  tba  record. 
Shall  we  discard  as  a  "tired  old  man"  60- 
year-old  Admiral  Nimltz? 

Shall  we  discard  as  a  "tired  old  man"  the 
lion  of  the  Pacific,  62-year-old  Admiral 
Balsey? 

ffiiall  we  stop  his  onward  sweep  to  redeem 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  discard  as  a  "tired 
old  man "  64-year-oId  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur? 

Should  we  discard  as  a  "tired  old  man"  the 
chief  of  aU  our  naval  forces,  66-year-old 
Admiral  King? 

Shall  we  discard  aa  a  "tired  old  man"  the 
greatest  military  leader  of  am  Nation, 
64-year-old  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall? 

No,  Mr.  Dewey:  we  know  we  are  winning 
this  war  with  these  "tired  old  men,"  includ- 
ing the  62-year-old  Roosevelt  as  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief.  What  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary experience  have  you  had  that  Justifies 
you  »  us  in  believing  that  you  can  handle 
the  most  difficult  and  Important  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  ever  placed  vpon  the  shoul- 
ders of  any  American? 

When  the  life  and  Uberty  of  every  Amer- 
ican hang  in  tbe  balance:  when  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  vmbom  generations  in  this 
fair  land  are  at  atake.  what  aasurance  do  you 
have  for  yovuself  and  your  own  loved  ones  or 
can  you  give  our  130,000,000  Americans  that 
you  and  wa  may  know  that  you  can  do  this 
tramendoua  Job?  Suppose  wa  broke  up  thla 
team  that  every  American  knows  U  a  win- 
ning one,  which  you  have  openly  approtad 
and  in  an  effort  to  gain  votes  promised  to 
keep,  that  Is,  all  but  tba  Commander  In 
Chief,  which  position  you  aaam  to  regard  as 
a  minor  detail;  and  auppoaa  we  named  you 
Commander  In  Chief?  What  assurance  oould 
otir  fighting  men,  their  mothers  and  fathers, 
sons  and  daughters,  have  that  we  oould 
thereby  win  tha  war  one  day  aooner,  or  aa 
aoon.  and  with  aa  few  oaaualtles,  as  wa  ean 
undor  our  praeent  leadership?  Wbat  axpari- 
anaa  bava  you  had  or  wbat  daada  baya  you 
parformad  to  indloata  that  you  could  do  aa 
waU,  to  aay  notblnf  of  doing  better? 

Xnaglna.  11  you  ««.  wbat  wa  woiUd  bava 
•ufferad  and  where  wa  would  ba  «  Daway  bad 
auaoaadad  In  bto  afforta  to  defeat  fnd-laaao 
whan  It  waa  propoaad  by  'w***??!**'?*^'*; 
wbo  waa  aaltbar  too  old  to  orlflnato  tbat 


optratUw.  ^^    , 

Rooaevalt  waa  not  too  old  !•  Mt  tM  tOT' 
rlbla  danger  (o  Amtrlca  from  OanmM»r  mm 
Japan  nor  too  tirad  to  move  wltb  apaad  and 
aouraga  to  gat  munitions  of  war  to  ths  de- 
mocracies who  were  fighting  them  and  tbua 
keeping  them  away  from  our  shores. 

Lend-lease,  In  splU  of  Dswey's  opposition, 
in  spite  of  oppoattion  from  ths  vsst  majority 
of  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  went  Into 
effect  9  months  before  Pearl  Harlx)r.  Now, 
3  years  and  4  months  later,  all  Americans, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  can  thank 
God  for  it  and  for  Rooeevelt  who  did  so  much 
to  accomplish  it. 

DBwrr's  posixs 

In  his  efforts  now  to  appear  something 
other  than  the  isolationist  that  he  is,  Thomas 
E.  pewey  has  gathered  a  few  posies  from  the 
declared  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  HuU,  until  he  has  most  of  the  form  of  a 
Wlllkle  bouquet  without  any  of  the  substance* 

The  forces  of  tsolaticnism  crucified  the 
great-hearted  Woodrow  WUson.  The  same 
forces  now  strive  with  equal  fury  and  frenay 
to  inflict  the  same  fate  on  Roosevelt.  But 
where  they  succeeded  then,  they  will  fall 
now. 

The  people — ^patriotic  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — ^wlU  not  again  be  misled  and 
betrayed  by  the  same  false  doctrine  and 
propaganda,  no  matter  how  disguised  or 
camouflased  It  may  be. 

In  1920  Mr.  Harding  and  the  Republican 
Party  promised  to  lead  America  back  to  nor- 
malcy. 

Mr.  Hoover  reiterated  that  thought  from 
this  platform  last  month  when  he  said,  "And 
may  I  say  thla  to  the  youth  [and  the  youth  in 
Albany  was  listening  to  every  word)  •  •  • 
you  can  lead  our  Nation  badt  to  unity  of 
purpose  again." 

Our  answer  to  that  is:  "This  Nation  is  not 
going  back  again." 

W>  All   MOT   OOOfG  BACK 

When  thla  war  is  won  a  gratefxil  Nation 
will  not  go  back  on  the  farmers  of  America 
who  have  produced  so  heroically  and  so 
abundantly  in  our  great  war  effort — nor  wUl 
this  Nation  go  back  to  a  Republican  admin- 
istration that  did  go  back  on  American 
farmers. 

When  this  war  is  won  a  grateful  Nation 
will  not  go  back  on  labor — the  workers  who 
have  produced  the  munltloiu  and  equipment 
of  war  so  patriotically  In  this  great  struggle—^ 
nor  wUl  this  Nation  go  back  to  a  Republican 
administration  that  did  go  back  on  the  work- 
ers of  America. 

When  this  war  Is  won  a  grateful  Nation  will 
not  go  back  on  the  home  owners,  business- 
men, and  the  great  masses  of  our  people 
who  have  served  so  falthfuUy  In  thla  war 
effort— nor  wiU  thla  Nation  go  back  to  a 
Republican  administration  that  did  go  back 
on  these,  our  citizens. 

When  this  war  U  won  a  grateful  Nation  will 
not  forget,  nor  go  back  on  its  returning 
service  men  and  women— nor  will  this  Nation 
go  baek  to  a  Republican  administration  tbat 
did  |0  back  on  tha  ratuming  aanrloaman  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

Our  Praaldant  baa  alraady  made  oonpra- 
hanalva  plana  for  Amarloa  to  go  forward  now, 
and  in  tha  poet-war  period.  He  baa  aub- 
mittad  them  to  the  Oonfrasa.  Part  of  tbam 
are  now  law.  Others  soon  will  be.  It  la  bia 
propoaal  and  our  program  that  wartime 
Amarloa  ean  and  will  baeoma  a  proaperoua 
paaoatlma  Amarloa  wltb  opportunity  for 
profttabla  employment  for  all. 

X  aay  to  you,  to  tba  Democrata  of  Aroarica, 
to  our  flfbtinf  forcaa  around  tba  globe,  and 
to  all  men  and  woman  of  this  Nation  wbo 
bava  draamad  of  a  battar  world.  •»*.  J[ho  "to 
wUllnf  to  work  and  aawlflca  to  iwllw  «ut 
draam,  victory  la  wltbla  our  graap.   Wa  havo 

atormad  tba  baaabM  «<  JW^^S.  Si.?S 
fouraffamant  and  f«»  iod  •••H^  *••«•  « 


MwTiop,  M*4  iHWfftwT  wHb  #wp#rb  «»»• 
Wa  iMivc  ovar»u»  tlia  rampsfta  of 


rial  prlvllagc  MWt  rtMMM  uMi  P|*Al 
»:  ^nner  of  DMMOorftMd  WmtMm  blfb 
tha  hill  of  human  progress, 

Let  our  opponents — who  have  grown  fat 
In  a  proaparlty  tbay  oould  not  build  for 
themselves— do  their  worst.  Under  otir 
great  Commander  in  Chief  we  will  not  now 
retreat.  We  wlU  not  falter  In  mldpaaaace. 
We  will  win. 


Adaress    of   Hon.   CUre   Boothe   Lace, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Connectknit, 
to  the  Republican  National  Conrention 
at  Chicaf  o,  June  27, 1944 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  HHCHENER 

or  MICBIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  23,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  privilege  given  to  me.  I  In- 
clude the  address  of  Hon.  Clarb  Booths 
Luce.  Member  of  Congress  from  Con- 
necticut, to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  on  June  27, 1944. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
we  have  been  called  together  In  a  time  of 
historic  crisis  to  choose  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Plainly  the  honor  of  q>eaking  to  you  In 
t-hto  hour  so  fraught  with  consequence  haa 
come  to  me  because  I  am  a  woman.  Through 
one  woman's  voice  our  party  seeks  to  honor 
the  millions  of  American  women  In  war  in- 
dustries, in  Red  Cross  work,  in  civil  service, 
in  hospital  and  canteen,  and  volunteer  work. 
Our  party  honors  the  women  in  the  armed 
services  and  our  trtily  noble  Army  and  Navy 
nurses.  Their  courage  haa  written  a  new 
chapter  for  American  history  books.  Above 
all  we  honor  the  wives  and  sisters  and  sweet- 
hearts and  mothers  of  our  fighting  men.  The 
morale  of  the  home  front  has  been  largely 
in  their  keeping.  They  have  kept  it  to  tbe 
height  of  the  nK>rale  on  the  battle  front. 

And  yet,  I  know  and  you  know,  that  Amer- 
ican women  do  not  wish  their  praises  sung 
as  women,  any  more  than  they  wish  political 
pleas  made  to  them  as  women.  They  feel  no 
differently  from  men  about  doing  their  pa- 
triotic Jobs.  They  feel  ik>  differently  from 
men  about  the  ever-growing  threaU  to  good 
government.  They  feel  no  differently  about 
inelBelency,  sbusiveness,  evasion,  self  saaklng 
and  personal  whim  In  ths  manafamant  of 
tba  Nation'a  bualnass.  Tbay  faal  no  dlflar- 
anUy  about  tba  prucaassa  wbleb  bava  Uttla 
by  little  distorted  our  democracy  into  a  dlo- 
tatorlal  biunbladom.  And  oerUlnly  they  faal 
BO  differently  about  pressing  this  war  to  tha 
enemy's  innermoet  gates,  or  creating  from 
tba  sick  havooa  of  war  ItaaU.  a  fair  and 
baaithy  paaoa. 

But  there  la  ona  thing  tbat  woman  raai, 
not  differently,  but  mora  deeply  about  than 
man. 

In  this  crowded  convention  ball,  manr 
women  are  weartaf  tba  UttU  red  and  wblto 
pin  wboaa  blue  atar  abowa  tbat  aomewbara 
m  land,  in  tbe  aU-,  at  aaa,  tbara  la  a  man  la 
uniform  wbo  la  daarar  to  bar  *»»«»•",•»• 
in  tba  world.  Shall  I  tpMk  of  wbat  la 
eioaaat  to  tba  mind  and  baart  of  mrr  A»«- 
laan  woman  today?  Than  I  shall  ap^  ft 
tba  man  wbo  la  known  from  Kay  West  t« 
KUka,  frao  fan  Dlafo  to  Barlam,  aa  0. 1. 4oa> 
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ABMrtean  women  want  thcM  inlnutM  and, 
fM,  everf  mlnuM  of  our  tbougbt  and  con- 
cern to  turn  on  thia  fighting  man.  Upper- 
moat  Ln  their  mtnda  arc  hla  bopea.  his  aspira- 
Uooa,  hla  dangerous  present,  and  his  stUl 
vaevtaln  future. 

Nov.  O.  L  Joe's  last  name  Is  I«glon,  be- 
ams* there  are  about  12.000,000  of  him. 
What  hU  immediaU  needs  are  today  bis  gen- 
trals  and  hU  admirals  know  best.  To  the 
^iitwg  of  these  needs,  all  Americans  are 
pteaged  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 

But  this  convention  Is  gathered  together 
to  ooosider  not  so  much  O.  I.  Joe's  Imme- 
tfUta  wanU  as  to  clarify  what  his  wants  are 
likely  to  be  In  the  next  4  years,  and  to  plan 
to  meet  thoae  wants. 

this  convention  Is  done  It  will 
Clearly  interpreted  Joe's  long-term 
wants  In  keynote  and  In  platform,  and  to 
.^^  honoring  of  them  our  candidate  wlU 
pledge  himself  with  vigor  and  with  truth- 
fulness. 

The  great  Scandinavian.  Ibeen.  said.  "T. 
hold  that  man  most  in  the  right  who  Is  most 
closely  m  league  with  the  futiire." 

Here  the  Republican  Party  will  choose  the 
man  most  closely  In  league  with  O.  I.  Joe  s 
future  as  he  and  hU  family  see  It.  And  so 
the  man  we  choose  shall  prove  to  be  most 
In  the  right  In  November. 

Now.  If  you  asked  Q.  1.  Joe  today  what  he 
wants  moet  of  the  futvire,  he  would  probably 
say,  "Z  want  to  go  home,  of  course.  But  I 
want  to  go  home  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo." 

And  this  tremendous  and  heroic  want  of 
Joe's  to  sail  Into  the  roadsteads  of  Yokohama. 
and  march  by  the  waters  of  the  Rhine — this 
alone  Is  a  greater  guaranty  of  the  future 
Mcurlty  of  our  Nation  than  any  guaranty  any 
political  party  can  offer. 

This  U  Joe's  gift,  beyond  price,  to  America. 

But  wait — If  today  you  asked  Joe.  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  why  he  wanted  to  go  home  by 
way  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo,  you  might  get  a 
Tery  unexpected  and  sobering  answer.  He'd 
say  that  the  biggest  reason  was  that  he  wanted 
to  Tlndlcate  and  avenge  O.  I.  Jim.  And  be- 
caoae  O.  1.  Jim  Is  the  biggest  reason  today 
that  Joe  Is  fighting  like  a  man  possessed  of 
devils  and  guarded  by  angels,  we  had  better 
talk  of  him  In  the  time  that  remains  to  us. 

Who  la  O.  I.  Jim?  Ask  rather,  who  was 
G-  I.  Jim?  He  was  Joe's  pal,  hla  buddy,  his 
brother.  Jim  was  the  fellow  who  lived  next 
door  to  you.  But.  "He  shall  return  no  more 
to  his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know 
him  any  more."  Jim  was.  you  see.  Immobll- 
IbMI  by  enemy  gunfire,  immobilized  for  all 
•tOTnlty. 

But  Jim's  last  name  was  not  Legion.  You 
read  the  casualty  lists.  You  have  seen  Jim's 
last  name  there:  Smith.  Martof.  Johnston, 
Cbaag.  Novak.  LeBlanc.  Oonstantakls, 
Tamada.  OToole.  Svendsen.  Sanchez.  Po- 
taTtn.  Goldberg.  Rossi.  Nordal.  Wroblewskl, 
MoOrasor,  Schneider.  Jones.  You  see.  Jim 
was  the  grandson  and  great-grandson  of  many 
nations.  Bu:  he  was  the  son  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  was  the  defender  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  lover  of  liberty,  and 
he  died  to  make  a  more  perfect  Union,  "that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
•arth." 

Today  a  white  cross  marks  his  narrow 
frave  on  some  Pacific  Island.  His  dust  duUs 
the  crimson  of  the  roses  that  bloom  in  the 
ruins  of  an  Italian  vlUage.  The  deserts  of 
Africa,  the  jiingles  of  Burma,  the  rice  fields 
of  China,  the  cold  depths  of  the  seven  seas, 
tha  very  snows  of  the  Arctic,  are  the  richer 
for  mt"gUng  with  the  mortal  part  of  him. 
Today  hU  blood  flecks  the  foam  of  the  waves 
that  fall  on  the  Normandy  beachheads. 
And  again  and  again  he  falls  on  the  traglo 
■oil  of  Prance.  Yea;  even  as  It  was  in  1918. 
Or  tantalising  and  inscrutable  phrase,  Jim 
Is  just — mlsaing  In  action.  Then  all  that 
marks  h'*"  anywhere  la  a  gold  star  In  tha 
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window  and  tha  tears 
for  him. 

There  are  many  gold 
sitting  in  these  halls 
even  more  than  to  those 
thing  we  do  and  say 
and  Inspiring. 

We  are  come  together 
President   who   will 
sacrifice  shall  not  prove 
that  lie  ahead. 

For  a  fighting  mux 
well  as  the  past;  to  keep 
his   country's    yesterday 
chance  for  a  finer  tomor^-ow 

Do  we  here  In  this 
If  Jim's  heroic  death  in 
inevitable?    If  this 
not  have  been  averted? 
war  was  in  the  makln( 
world  after  1918.     In 
Might  not  skillful  and 
statesmanship  have  hel}^ 
through  the  thirties? 
to  our  Government  tha ; 
avert  war.  might  not 
leadership  have  prepare^ 
materiel  and  In  morale. 
These  are  bitter  questtois 
to  bitter  questions  belong 
tlve.     Being  human,  we 
tlsan.     But  being  partisan 
Jxist  if  we  try  to  answe^ 
days  so  fateful.     But 
we  dare  say:  The  last  12 
Republican  years 
ties  Republican 
dent  that  sanity  would 
who  dealt  with  the  visibly 
Hitler  and  Mussolini 
not  a  Republican  President 
young  Jim's  mother 
bors  economic  security 
to  '39?    Yes.  peace?    It 
President.    Who  promlafed 
fathers  of  America  again 
that  their  sons  were  no 
fight  in  any  foreign 
when  he  knew,  even  as 
security  of  America 
should  shortly  fight  on 
not  a  Republican  President 
promises  again  and 
ears,  but  broke  them  to 
not  a  Republican 
truth    cannot    be 
given   by   a    aovemme4t 
again  and  again  and 
them,  He  quite  as  dea(. 
now.    Jim  was  the  berolf; 
decade:  a  decade  of 
that  ended  In  war — the 

But  Jim  did  not  compf  al: 
his  Government.    Sure, 
takes,  had  been  made 
But   Jim   figured   that 
mlstakrs.     Maybe  Jim'i 
bors  had  made  them, 
friends   and   neighbors 
been  going  for  some 
not  have  been  made 
be  kept?    How  could 
these  promises  were  never 
Maybe    Jim's    neighbori 
differently,  voted  differently 
all   the  facts.     But 
Anyway.  Jim  has  taken 
one's  mistakes,  from 
House  down  to  the  man 
the  corner.    And  It  was 
was  ready  to  pay  with  h 
men's  mistakes,  anytlmi  i 
folks  and  good  old  Joe 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
world  wiped  clean  of  thi 
Japanese  spoilers. 

If  Jim  oould  stand 
might  say.   "Listen,  fo 
perfect.    But  skip  It. 
ness  of  making  thla  (Ad 
got  tha  land,  tha  tods 
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big  bunches  of  paople  who  want  to  pull  to- 
gether. No  country  ever  had  more.  And 
you've  got  great  and  friendly  nations  who 
want  to  pitch  In  with  you,  like  they  pitched 
in  even  before  Joe  and  I  did,  to  fight  tha 
Japs  and  Genmans.  Take  your  haU  off  to  tha 
past,  but  take  your  coats  off  to  the  future.  X 
didn't  look  back  when  I  stnick  the  beaches. 
Is  It  tougher  at  home  for  you  fellows?" 

This  is  what  Jim  might  say  If  he  could 
stand  here  and  talk  to  you.  Well,  I  suspect 
Jim  is  at  this  convention— although  he  is 
no  longer,  you  understand,  a  Republican  or 
a  Democrat.  But  a  man  who  dies  to  keep 
America  America,  and  to  give  G.  I.  Joe  a 
break.  Just  might  like  to  sUy  on  a  bit  to 
see  whether  or  not  he's  really  succeeded.  So, 
if  Jim  were  here,  it  might  be  the  most  natural 
thing  In  the  other  world.  Maybe  he  was 
brought  hwe  by  some  friend  who  knows  his 
way  around  American  Presidential  conven- 
tions. Yes,  maybe  he  was  brought  here  by 
Gen.  George  Washington.  All  Americans 
know  that  the  General's  spirit  has  watched 
over  every  gathering  where  Presidents  have 
been  picked  for  147  years.  And  if  that  is 
the  case,  then  Jim  has  learned  a  lot  ha 
never  knew  before  about  American  Presidents. 
For  example,  Jim  always  knew  from  the  his- 
tory books  that  the  General  was  a  soldier 
without  blemish.  But  now  he  knows  that 
Washington  was  a  President  who,  if  he  erred, 
as  all  PresldenU  do,  erred  with  integrity.  Ha 
knows  that  General  Washington  might  have 
become  America's  king,  and  that  President 
Washington  might  have  stayed  in  power  all 
his  days;  the  early  days  of  our  weak  and  in- 
fant Republic,  which  were  days  of  terrlbla 
crises  and  stupendous  emergencies.  Wild  dis- 
orders of  frontier  life,  political  confusion 
worse  than  any  we  know,  marked  Washing- 
ton's last  years  In  office.  And  there  wera 
great  social  and  economic  injustices  still  to 
be  corrected.  Then  every  man  said  that 
George  Washington  was  the  IndlspMnsable 
man.  Who  understood  better  and  could 
better  save  the  new  liberty  he  had  given  a 
new  nation?  But  Washington  so  loved  his 
country  and  the  institutions  that  he  helped 
to  author,  that  he  refused  more  than  two 
terms.  That  was  a  tradition  Washington's 
spirit  never  saw  broken  at  any  President- 
making  gathering  for  a  century  until  It  was 
broken  by  the  man  who  promised  in  this 
very  city  12  years  ago  that  "Happy  days  are 
here  again."  It  was  never  broken  tmtil  It 
was  broken  by  the  man  who  promised  peace- 
yes,  peace — to  Jim's  mother  and  father.  But 
Jim  knows  now  why,  even  so.  Washington's 
spirit  Is  calm.  Why?  Well,  Washington 
knows  even  better  today  than  he  knew  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  that  no  one  man 
can  destroy  our  Nation's  institutions.  And 
no  one  man  can  save  them.  He  knows  that 
the  people  alone  can  destroy,  or  save,  their 
country's  Institutions.  For  freemen  always 
have  another  chance  to  redeem  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  and  to  shape  anew  their  own 
history.  In  peace  or  in  war,  freemen  can 
always  choose  and  change  their  President. 

Oh,  yes.  Jim  and  his  friend,  the  Father  of 
his  Country,  want  us  to  choose  well,  as  well  as 
we  know  how  here.  They  want  us  to  choose 
a  man  who  would  rather  tell  the  truth  than 
be  President;  to  choose  a  man  who  loves  his 
country  and  Its  institutions  more  than  ha 
loves  power.  They  do  not  want  us  to  pre- 
tend that  any  one  Republican,  more  than 
any  one  Democrat.  Is  indispensable.  They 
want  us  t9  think  as  Americans.  And  as 
Americans,  they  want  us  to  raise  here  a 
"standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can 
repair."  They  know  that  the  event,  today 
as  yeeterday.  Is  In  the  hands  of  God. 

And  this  we  wUl  do  here,  for  Jim's  sake. 
And  then  Jim  can  exultantly  say: 

"I  am  the  Risen  Soldier.  I  have  coma 
From  a  thousand  towns,  the  city  blocks 
The  factories,  the  fields  of  this  fair  land. 
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"Many  am  I,  yat  truly  ooa,  tha  son  of  many 

streams 
That  poured  their  waalth  into  tha  common 

cup 
Tha  wide  and  golden  ctq>  of  liberty. 
*T  am  the  Risen  Soldier;  though  I  dla  i 

I  shall  live  on  and,  living,  still  achieva 
My  country's  mission — ^Liberty  In  truth. 
"Lord,  It  is  sweet  to  die — as  It  were  good 
To  live,  to  strive  for  these  United  States. 
Which,   in  yoiir  wisdom,  you  have  willed 

shotUd  be 
A  beacon  to  the  world,  a  living  shrine 
Of  liberty  and  charity  and  peace." 

It  Is  as  Americans  that  we  are  gathered 
here.  We  come  to  choose  a  President  who 
win  redeem  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  not  try 
to  apologize  for  them.  Who  will  Justify  G.  L 
Jim's  death,  not  try  to  explain  It. 

Apology  and  explanation  must  suffice  for 
the  Democrats  when  they  meet  in  this  city — 
not  to  choose  a  President  but  to  take  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  like  It. 

Let  that  convention  which  meets  here 
point  to  Joe's  homecoming  with  forbodlng. 
Let  the  Democratic  Party  call  Joe,  who  has 
saved  us,  "The  terrible  problem  of  the  re- 
turned veteran."  Another  candidate,  not 
ours,  can  hold  Joe's  return  as  an  economic 
club  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  We  are 
Americans.  We  say,  "Hurry  home,  Joe,  by 
way  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo.    We  need  you." 

Yea,  we  Republicans,  men  and  women,  are 
here  to  build  a  greater  and  freer  America, 
not  only  for,  but  with  tha  millions  of  young, 
trlimipbent  O.  I.  Joae,  who  are  fighting  their 
way  home  to  us. 


Mittinf  ia  Action  and  Tkeir 
D^endenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoitsix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  SmeVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
receiving  many  letters  asking  questions 
about  the  rights  of  men  and  women  re- 
ported as  missing.  The  writers  of  these 
letters  also  want  to  know  what  rights  the 
dependents  of  men  ajid  women  reported 
as  missing  have.  For  that  reason,  I  am 
explaining  these  rights  so  that  my  peo- 
ple will  be  fully  informed.  If  you  have 
any  further  questions,  feel  free  to  write 
me.  Congressman  William  H.  STEvnison, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Question.  If  a  service  man  or  service 
woman  Is  oflBcially  reported  to  be  miss- 
ing or  missing  in  action,  is  his  or  her 
family  notified? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partment promptly  telegraphs  the  per- 
son whom  the  service  man  or  service 
woman  has  designated  as  emergency 
addressee. 

Question.  What  do  the  terms  "missing" 
and  "missing  in  action"  mean? 

Answer.  They  mean  that  the  person 
has  disappeared.  It  Is  not  inferred  that 
he  is  dead.  In  many  cases  it  is  found 
later  that  the  person  is  alive,  interned 
in  a  neutral  country,  a  prisoner  of  war, 
or  was  isolated  in  such  a  way  that  a 
prompt  reporting  of  whereabouts  was  im- 
possible. 


Question.  When  a  person  In  servloe  is 
in  the  status  of  missing  or  missing  in 
action,  does  his  right  to  pay  stop? 

Answer.  No.  His  pay  will  continue  as 
long  as  such  status  Is  officially  con- 
tinued. 

Question.  What  provision  exists  for 
the  support  of  dependents  in  such  cases? 

Answer.  Family  allowances  and  allot- 
ments of  pay  continue;  and  if  not  in 
effect,  they  may  be  established. 

Question.  If  the  serviceman  or  service- 
woman  had  not  made  any  allotment  of 
pay  previously,  how  are  his  or  her  de- 
pendents supported  when  he  or  she  is  de- 
clared to  be  missing,  if  they  are  not  eligi- 
ble to  receive  family  allowance? 

Answer.  Where  there  is  no  existing 
provision  adequate  for  the  reasonable 
support  of  the  dependent  or  to  pay  the 
premiums  on  the  life  insurance  of  the 
missing  person,  the  secretary  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  may  direct  suitable 
allotments  of  pay  for  these  purposes. 

Question.  If  the  dependents  of  the 
missing  person  were  eligible  for  a  month- 
ly family  allowance  but  no  application 
had  been  filed  before  the  person  in  serv- 
ice entered  the  mis.sing  status,  can  the 
dependent  obtain  a  family  allowance? 

Answer.  Tes;  by  making  application 
therefor. 

Question.  May  a  relative  who  Is  actual- 
ly dependent  upon  a  missing  serviceman 
or  servicewoman  obtain  an  allotment  of 
pay? 

Answer.  Yes;  if  actually  dependent 
and  a  relative  within  the  recognized  de- 
gree. 

Question.  How  does  the  Government 
make  these  payments? 

Answer.  The  money  is  sent  to  the  de- 
pendent or  insurance  company  by  means 
of  a  Government  check  each  month.  It 
is  deducted  from  the  missing  veteran's 
credit  which  has  accumulated. 

Question.  How  much  may  be  allotted 
to  a  dependent? 

Answer.  The  Secretary  of  War  or  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  determines  the 
amoimt  according  to  the  circumstances 
in  each  individual  case. 

Question.  How  long  do  these  allot- 
ments of  pay  continue? 

Answer.  If  the  dependent  remains  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  allotments  of  pay, 
they  may  continue  as  long  as  the  service- 
man or  servicewoman  is  officially  con- 
tinued in  a  missing  status  or  is  officially 
transferred  to  some  status  entitling  him 
to  a  continuation  of  pay.  If  such  vet- 
eran has  been  missing  for  12  months,  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reviews  the  record  and  determines 
whether  such  i)erson  should  be  continued 
in  the  missing  status. 

Question.  If  a  missing  serviceman  or 
servicewoman  Is  later  found  to  be  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  interned  in  a  neutral 
country,  does  the  allotment  of  pay  con- 
tinue? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Following  a  finding  of  death. 
what  benefits  begin  for  the  dependent? 

Answer.  Death  gratuities  and  Insur- 
ance benefits  then  become  payable  to 
those  entitled  to  them. 

Question.  What  If  a  missing  service- 
man or  servicewoman  returns  to  the  Ju- 


risdiction of  the  American  military  or 
naval  authorities? 

Answer.  They  again  become  a  part  of 
t^e  Military  or  Naval  Establishment  and 
can  adjust  their  allotments  of  pay  to  de- 
pendents on  the  same  basis  as  service- 
men or  servicewomen  who  have  not  been 
missing. 

If  there  Is  any  need  for  further  infor- 
mation, see  your  local  Red  Cross  chair- 
man or  your  county  veterans'  service  of- 
ficer, and  if  you  need  additional  infor- 
mation, write  your  Congressman,  Wa- 
LMM  H.  Stfvtoson,  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Washington,  D.  C. 


Tke  Fonik  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  mew  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  5, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Henry  S.  Hooker  to  the  Men's  League  of 
Marble  Collegiate  Church  on  the  evening 
of  June  13,  1944: 

llie  answer  to  the  question  of  the  fourth 
term  is  found,  I  believe,  in  considering  and 
evaluating  the  things  that  happened  in  tha 
Slimmer  of  1940.  This  country  was  In  mor- 
tal danger  at  that  time.  If  it  ever  had  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny  It  had  It  then — and 
the  month  was  May.  The  British  Army  by 
great  bravery  had  Just  escaped  annihilation 
and  reached  England  from  Dunkirk.  Iheir 
weaf>ons  for  further  defense  were  gone.  In 
the  whole  of  England  there  were  no  adeqttats 
weapons.  There  was  a  great  body  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  In  favor  of  concentrating  on  ths 
defense  of  this  continent  and  aUowlng  Eng- 
land to  go  under.  America  had  to  make  a 
decision.  If  it  had  made  the  wrong  de- 
cision you  would  not  be  here  tonight.  It  had 
to  decide  whether  it  would  permit  England 
to  go  to  the  wall  and  lose  her  fleet,  or  whether 
It  would  stand  by  England.  If  otir  country 
had  allowed  England  to  go  to  the  waU.  it  Is 
quite  apparent  that  It  woiUd  not  have  stood 
a  chance  against  the  Axis  Powers  In  the  year 
1940. 

At  that  moment  Churchill  telephoned  to 
the  Prealdent  and  the  President  made  the 
decision.  The  President  lastied  orders  to  the 
War  Department  to  coUect  every  avaUable 
piece  of  surplus  artillery  and  ordnance  ard 
ahip  it  to  Raritan.  N.  J.,  where  vessels  for 
England  were  ordered  to  assemble.  Within 
a  week  freight  trains  from  the  far  west  and 
every  part  at  America  were  steaming  east 
to  Raritan  with  this  material. 

At  this  point  the  lawyers  entered  the  seena 
and  advanced  technical  objections.  Itis 
lawyers  told  the  Government  that  It  would 
be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  sell  these  arms 
to  England,  but  they  oould  be  sold  to  an 
American  corporation  who  in  txim  oould  sell 
them  to  England  and  this  was  accordingly 
done.  Title  was  passed  to  the  U.  S.  Steel  Ex- 
port Corporation  and  from  it  to  the  British 
Government.  When  the  word  was  llaahfd 
that  the  lawyers  were  satisfied  the  Btev«- 
dores  loaded  the  mimltlons  on  the  ships  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  British  Army  had 
something  with  which  to  fight  and  the  worst 
of  the  crisis  was  over. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  that  stun- 
mer  was  a  miracle.    A  Selective  Service  Act 
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was  for  tbt  flnt  time  In  American  history 
In  time  of  pemce  and  in  an  election 
tttrcniKh  the  detennlnatlon  and  inalst- 
oC  the  Preaklent.  Let  us  teU  you  a 
unit  of  the  history  of  that  act. 

Keaily  80  yeara  ago  a  (p-cup  of  men  fore- 
•eelng  war  end  knowing  o\ir  unpreparedneaa 
gathered  in  New  York  and  organized  the 
Military  Training  Camps  Association.  With 
the  help  and  leadarahlp  of  Oen.  Leonard 
Wootf  ttoty  wflitlrhT'*  voluntary  training 
onva  to  preyg»  eSMrt.  There  were  many 
d;9kultira.  but  they  carried  on  and  when 
war  broKe  out  they  furnished  the  nucleus 
ot  Um  otteers  of  the  American  Army  who 
fought  In  France.  If  this  had  not  been  done 
It  Is  a  qxiestlon  whether  the  American  Army 
would  have  arrived  in  Ume  to  save  Surcpe. 
I  know  because  I  went  over  with  my  divi- 
sion In  May  1918.  and  there  was  sot  much 
time  to  spare.  After  the  World  War  this 
a^voetatlon  which  became  known  as  the 
Plattsburg  Group  carried  on  with  the  object 
of  having  something  like  the  Swiss  system 
of  universal  service  introduced  Into  Amer- 
ica so  that  we  should  not  be  caught  again 
vreak  and  Intpotent  and  see  our  men  need- 
lessly slaughtered.  One  of  the  leaders  of 
this  Group  was  James  Wadswortb.  a  Re- 
publican and  a  very  fine  man.  He  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Military  Ck}mmlttee  at 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War  with  our 
bill  for  universal  service,  and  he  was  told  by 
that  committee  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
consider  this  bill  because  there  would  never 
again  be  another  World  War. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  the  old  Plattsburg 
Group  met  often  at  the  bar  association  here 
In  New  York  and  sat  around  a  long  table 
and  preps  red  what  later  became  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  Many  men  now  In  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  hand  In  this — among  others. 
Colonel  Stlmson,  now  Secretary  of  War.  and 
Judge  Patterson,  now  the  Under  Secretary. 
As  a  result,  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
drawn  and  sent  to  Washington  and  Intro- 
dOMd  Into  Congress  by  Congressman  Waos- 
WUUH  and  Senator  Burke,  and  It  became 
known  as  the  Bttrke-Wadsworth  bill.  At 
that  point  nothing  further  happened  be- 
cause the  politicians  thought  It  was  dyna- 
mite snd  wouldn't  touch  it. 

One  night  In  June  1  happened  to  be  staying 
at  the  White  House  and  dined  alone  with 
the  President,  and  I  told  him  of  the  bill.  He 
had  never  seen  the  bill.  It  had  not  been 
brooght  to  his  attention.  He  studied  the 
bill  that  night  and  the  next  day  threw  the 
whole  power  of  the  administration  behind 
It.  and  the  miracle  of  its  passage  was  assured. 

Later  tn  September,  acting  under  Executive 
authority,  the  President  turned  over  50  of 
our  old  destroyers  to  the  British  in  exch&nge 
for  military  bases  stretching  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  Caribbean,  and  the  things  these 
ahlps  did  forms  one  of  the  most  glorious 
pagos  In  naval  history. 

For  Instance,  about  18  months  later  one  of 
them,  the  old  U.  8.  S.  B%iehanan,  rechrls- 
tened  the  H.  M.  8.  Campbcntown,  steamed 
Into  the  harbor  of  St.  Nazaire.  pawed  under 
point-blank  range  of  the  German  guns,  and 
rammed  itself  into  the  great  lock  gate  of 
Germany's  principal  submarine  and  battle- 
ship base  on  the  Atlantic.  There  it  stuck 
with  5  tons  of  high  explosive  In  Its  hold 
which  was  timed  shortly  to  blow  up  and  there 
It  was  visited  by  the  high  German  officers  of 
the  town  and  there  it  suddenly  blew  up.  de- 
stroying all  the  Germans  and  wrecking  the 
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Otber  things  happened  In  the  summer  of 
1940  with  lightning  rapidity.  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate  them  now.  No  leading 
Kepubllcan  applauded  them  except  Wendell 
WlUkie  and  he  has  been  discarded  by  his 
party.  Even  he  objected  to  delivering  the 
destroyers  to  Sngland  without  the  permis- 
aloo  of  Coogfsss.  and  as  you  all  know  the 
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delay  In  getting  this 
been  fatal  when  things 

This  was  the  stimmcr 
with  destiny  and  these 
ner  In  which  we  kept  that 
events  mark  one  of  the 
In  the  history  of  any 
of  any  man.    Out  of  this 
lend-lease  aid  to  Russia, 
others,  and  out  of  it  came 
tlon  of  the  United  Nation^ 
of  ultimate  victory. 

The  following  months 
year  saw  the  Introduction 
many  measures  to 
that  had  been  taken,  and 
measures  was  opposed 
by  the  Republicans,  in 
the  Senate. 

In  the  summer  of  1941 
Ice  Act  under  which  ouj 
trained  was  to  expire, 
lowed  to  expire  men  In 
gone  home  and  our 
come  to  an  end.    The 
Ists  did  their  best  to  klU 
Ice  Act  that  summer.    A 
the  bill  missed  death  by 

Today  It  is  crystal-clea 
llcans  were  not  wrong  In 
slight  importance.    They 
fundamental  issue  of  our 
al  existence.    One  does  not 
whose  advice  If  followed 
death,  no  matter  how 
tentions  might  have  beei 

The  desperate  crisis  is 
ger  is  not  over  and  the 
If  we  think  again  of  th( 
and  carefully  evaluate 
and  since,  we  find  otir 
tlon  of  a  fourth  term, 


would  have 

to  be  done  fast. 

our  rendezvous 

events  mark  the  man- 

1  endezvous.    These 

p-eatest  decisions 

country  or  in  the  life 

lecislon  came  our 

to  China,  and  to 

he  spiritual  coall- 

and  the  pattern 


An  Honor  loll 


prepal  edness 


md  the  following 

Into  Congress  of 

Impleiaent  the  decision 

every  one  of  these 

ft  rnerally   speaking, 

be  th  the  House  and 

he  Selective  Serv- 
Army  was  being 
It  had  been  al- 
trf  Inlng  would  have 
would  have 
Republican  isolation- 
he  Selective  Scrv- 
\  ote  was  taken  and 
ane  vote. 

that  the  Repub- 
matters  merely  of 
urere  wrong  on  the 
continued  nation- 
return  to  a  doctor 
Tdould  have  brought 
gool  that  doctor's  In- 

)ast,  but  the  dan- 
future  is  difficult, 
summer  of  1940, 
wllat  happened  then 
anpwer  to  this  ques- 


EXTENSION  OP  IREMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vzKMoirT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH  RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augu  tt  3, 1944 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr. 
advantage  of  unanimoui 
fore  obtained.  I  am  inse  ting 
I  delivered  upon  the  occi  sion 
cation  of  thfe  honor  rol 
Junction.  Hartford,  Vt. 
30.  1944. 


have 


ead 


end 


Mr.    Chairman,    we 
planes  and  squadrons  of 
Bky  and  shake  the  earth 
of  their  motors  and  their 

We've  seen  battleships 
ships,  cruisers,  destroyers 
the  sea  in  a  welter  of  whi : 
all  sotind  with  the  roar  ol 

We've  heard  the  endless 
tacks  that  roll  in  and 
head  again   and   again 
islands  and  shoals  of  lBlan|ls 
of  landing  craft,  tanks 

We  have  seen  men  by 
from  among  us  exemplifying 
America  to   fight   for   thbt 
only  those  have  a  right 
wUllng  to  die  if  neceasar  r 
defend  It. 

And  we  have  seen  somn 
home  to  the  land  they  Icved 
bosom  forever,  having  pal  1 
a  peace  that  Is  only  bo\^ht 
love  to  be  free. 


and 


Speaker,  taking 

consent  hereto- 

the  address 

of  the  dedi- 

at  White  River 

on  Sunday,  July 


seen  men  and 
planes  darken  the 
with  the  thunder 
bombs. 

fleets  of  battle- 
carriers  whipping 
e  paper,  drowning 
their  guns, 
surf  beat  of  at- 
slnash  at  a  beach- 
then   over-run 
with  tidal  waves 
trucks,  and  men. 
;he  million  go  out 
the  might  of 
freedom   which 
to  enjoy  who  are 
to  maintain  and 


of  them  brought 
to  sleep  In  Its 

s  man's  price  for 
by  those  who 


So  today  we  dedicate  ourselves  and  this 
emblem  to  their  memory  and  to  the  de- 
termination to  carry  on  to  the  end  that 
they  shall  have  not  died  in  vain,  that  the 
hopes  of  all  of  us  may  be  realized,  for 
an  America  where  there  will  always  be  work 
to  do.  a  greater  futiu-e,  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  every  man  and  woman  to  dream, 
to  build,  and  to  grow,  as  we  shall  keep 
America  free  from  all  pirates  and  aggressors 
who  might  hope  again  to  loot  the  world. 

There  are  those  short-sighted  people  who 
have  held  that  we  could  not  longer  accom- 
modate the  growth  of  science,  technology, 
and  mechanical  power  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  form  of  government. 

In  a  thousand  factories  and  plants  scat- 
tered across  this  continent  engaged  In  de- 
fense work  we  have  proved  the  foolishness 
of  that  fallacy. 

Men's  inventions  cannot  be  of  more  value 
than  men  themselves.  A  man  Is  always 
bigger  and  better  than  any  machine  ha 
makes.  ' 

Those  who  would  have  you  and  me  think 
that  an  irreconcilable  conflict  is  created  by 
otir  so-called  machine  age  In  which  liberty 
must  be  sacriflced  should  not  forget  that  we 
have  fought  for  liberty.  The  dynamic  forces 
which  sustain  economic  security  and  prog- 
ress In  human  comfort  He  deep  below  the 
surface.  They  reach  to  those  human  Im- 
pulses which  are  watered  alone  by  freedom. 

The  Initiative  of  men,  their  enterprise,  the 
inspiration  of  thought,  the  determination  to 
be  free,  flower  In  full  only  in  the  security  of 
those  rights  established  fundamentally  by 
our  fathers. 

Liberty  comes  alone  and  lives  alone  where 
the  hard-won  rights  of  men  are  held  un- 
alienable. Where  governments  themselves 
may  not  infringe.  Where  governments  are 
Indeed  but  the  mechanisms  to  protect  and 
sustain  these  principles.  Liberty  comes  to 
those  who  will  fight  for  It.  It  Is  for  this 
concept  of  a  government  of  and  for  and  by 
the  people  for  which  you  are  giving  your  all 
an<V  your  best.  It  Is  for  this  concept  that 
America's  sons  and  daughters  have  died  and 
for  which  they  stand  ready  to  die  today. 

Those  rights  that  made  our  fathers  free 
men  are  In  question.  If  they  be  not  now  the 
more  carefully  preserved,  said  John  Eliot, 
they  will  render  us  to  posterity  less  free,  less 
worthy  than  our  fathers. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  a  world 
conspiracy  of  all  the  basest,  foulest,  most 
wicked  criminals  in  history,  ssturated  with 
a  crazy  determination  to  crush  our  civiliza- 
tion, threatens  to  stop  all  human  progress, 
to  destroy  the  work  of  centuries,  to  estab- 
lish their  new  order  over  our  dead  bodies. 

Against  the  aggressor  hordes  that  affront 
and  confront  us  we  have — 

"•     •     •     set  up  our  banners.    We  are  not 
Ashamed  to  show  the  cause  for  which  we 
fight. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  full  slow  to  rouse;   and  deaf  and 
blind 
To  danger  till  the  day  Is  almost  lost; 
Then,   as  one   man,  welded  in  heart   and 

mind. 
We  fight  to  victory,  and  scorn  the  cost; 
There  is  no  foe  we  have  not  dared  to  meet. 
And  none  we  will  not  face — except  defeat." 

We  proclaim  our  determination  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves,  to  upheld  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  all  of  those  guaranteed 
liberties  and  freedoms  for  which  It  stands 
and  shall  forever  stand:  to  save,  safeguard, 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  democratic 
form  of  government  that  Is  curs.  Its  princi- 
ples of  Justice,  freedom,  and  equality.  To 
this  end  we  dedicate  ourselves,  the  undi- 
vided genius  of  our  people,  all  we  hold  dear 
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and  sacred,  with  one  duty,  one  desire,  and 
an  unbeatable  determination  to  win  this 
war. 

The  defense  of  the  Ideals  of  the  founders 
of  this  Republic,  and  the  maintenance  of 
them  constitute  the  only  pure  patriotism  to 
which  an  American  can  lay  claim  or  in  de- 
fense of  which  lay  down  his  life. 

To  the  memory  and  in  honor  of  those  who 
have  gone  forth  from  this  area  to  do  or  to 
die  in  order  that  liberty  may  live,  we  dedi- 
cate this  honor  roll. 

No  man  knows  what  lies  ahead  of  us  as  a 
nation  or  as  individuals.  We  are  pledged  by 
all  that  is  good,  and  honorable,  and  holy,  to 
maintain  the  ideals  of  democracy.  We  are 
oommltted  to  something  more  than  keeping 
possible  invaders  from  our  shores. 

National  defense  means  something  more 
than  helping  friendly  nations  to  keep  our 
Uberty. 

We  are  bound  by  our  love  of  life,  and  are 
on  our  sacred  honor  to  keep  alive  in  this 
Nation  those  Ideals  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great.  We  should  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  an  unending  determination  to  make 
this  country  one  in  which  all  men  shall  have 
equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  We  should  consecrate  our- 
selves to  the  end  that  this  Government  of 
ours  shall  continue  to  establish  Justice  and 
make  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty.  We 
should  highly  resolve  that  this  Government 
of  ours  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

It  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
even  in  victory  the  end  for  which  the  war 
is  being  fought  could  easily  be  lost  because 
of  the  Incompetency  of  leadership  and  un- 
prepared ness  for  the  peace  to  come.  After 
all,  what  is  the  end  for  which  the  war  is 
being  fought?  Let  me  answer  the  question 
by  referring  to  a  letter  from  a  soldier  over- 
seas, which  tells  the  story  better  than  I 
could  were  I  to  try.  He  said:  "We're  headed 
straight  for  the  open  doors  of  hell,  and  when 
we  get  inside  they'll  slam  'em  shut  and  lock 
'em.  Maybe  Fll  come  out  alive,  and  maybe 
Z  won't. 

"I'll  take  that  chance.  Ill  take  It  because 
X  know  now  what  I'm  playing  for  over  here. 
And  it  isn't  marbles. 

"I'm  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  wait  in 
line  for  my  daily  bread. 

"I'm  not  using  a  bayonet  and  a  knife  to 
carve  myself  a  hole  where  I'll  hide  in  fear  for 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

"I'm  not  betting  my  life  out  here  so  any- 
one back  there  can  tell  me  where  and  what 
and  how  to  worship. 

"I'm  not  outguessing  madmen  with  ma- 
chine guns  in  their  hands  for  the  privilege 
Of  being  told  what  to  say  and  when  to  say  It. 

"I'm  fighting  for  freedom. 

"I'm  fighting  for  the  things  that  made 
America  the  greatest  place  In  the  world  to 
live  in  •  •  •  that  are  going  to  keep 
America  the  greatest  place  in  this  world  to 
live  in. 

"So  don't  anybody  tell  me  m  find  Amer- 
ica changed. 

"Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  no  future 
any  more  in  America.  Don't  anybody  tell 
me  there's  a  celling  on  my  opportunity  to 
make  a  million  or  be  President. 

"Don't  anybody  tell  me  there's  a  bridle 
and  bit  waiting  for  me  with  my  name  on  it! 

"That's  what  took  the  humanity  out  of 
the  men  I'm  up  against  now.  And  I  dont 
want  any  part  of  It  I 

"I  want  to  come  back  to  the  same  America 
1  left  behind  me  •  •  •  where  our  way 
of  living  has  always  brought  us  new  and 
better     things     •     •     •     and     always     will 

•  •  •  the  America  where  there's  clean, 
hard  work  to  do  •  •  •  where  there's  free- 
dom, and   Justice,  and  opportunity  for  all 

*  *  *  where.  If  you  can  think  and  plan 
and  act  on  your  own,  there  are  no  limits 


on  how  high  you  can  rise,  how  far  jou  can 
go. 

'mist's  what  rm  fighting  for. 

"That's  America  to  me. 

"Keep  It  that  way  vmtil  I  come  back  I" 

That  is  the  burden  of  our  responsibility 
on  the  home  front. 

All  of  us  are  rightly  concerned  as  to  what 
the  world  of  tomorrow  shall  be.  Certainly 
one  has  only  to  lift  hU  eyes  from  the  grotmd 
to  see  that  the  path  which  the  Government 
should  follow  lies  open  before  It  and  avray 
from  the  roads  which  led  vm  into  this  World 
War  No.  a. 

Every  person  knows  today,  whatever  he 
thought  yesterday,  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  based  on  Isola- 
tkinlsm,  or  was  till  our  hands  were  forced 
by  Japan. 

That  such  polley  has  failed  utterly  and 
miserably  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  at 
Bumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
dedasBd  the  other  day.  had  we  been  willing 
to  play  our  part  In  keeping  the  peace  of  the 
world  since  World  War  No.  1.  the  cost  to 
us  in  life  and  treasure  would  ha\'e  been  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  cost  required  of  us 
today. 

We  should  hsve  learned  and  are  paying  a 
terrible  price  to  t>e  educated  to  know  that 
we  cannot  run  away  from  our  destiny. 

Selfishness,  fear,  and  Ignorance  wrote  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  kept  us  out  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  prevented  the  founding  of  the 
World  Court,  prevented  a  lasting  peace,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  holocaust  of  today. 
It  must  not  happen  again. 

To  some  people  it  seems  that  the  League  of 
Nations  Is  the  natural  point  of  beginning  for 
that  reorganization  and  readjustment  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  make 
It  the  center  of  some  form  of  that  federal 
tmlon  which  most  certainly  will  have  to  be 
set  up. 

While  others  are  opposed  to  the  League  on 
the  ground  that  It  is  and  would  be  at  best 
a  league  of  governments  and  not  of  peoples, 
such  people  favor  an  international  confed- 
eration of  nations  to  be  regulated  by  inter- 
national law  enforced  by  an  International 
police  force. 

All  of  us  are  resolved  to  win  the  war  and 
to  achieve  a  genuine  and  enduring  peace.  In 
order  to  establish  a  free  world  after  the  vic- 
tory at  arms  Is  accomplished  is  a  question 
which  deserves  the  best  thought  of  the  most 
profound  thinkers  of  the  age,  yet  it  can  only 
be  established  and  maintained  by,  and  most 
largely  will  depend  on  the  leadership  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot  dodge 
out  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  plans  for  peace  start  with  the 
Idea  that  the  problem  is  one  of  power.  This 
is  a  sound  assumption.  How  to  apply  the 
power  is  the  problem.  Some  believe  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  depends  on  some  form 
of  economic  action — international  coopera- 
tion— removal  of  economic  restrictions  on 
world  trade,  and  equal  access  to  raw  mate- 
rials. Others  emphasize  eoclal  Justice  and 
social  security.  Another  group  stresses  the 
Importance  of  psychological  and  q>lrltual 
forces,  education,  creation  of  world  opinion, 
development  of  International  morality,  re- 
vival of  religion.  Still  others  pin  their  faith 
chiefly  to  Institutions  of  democracy,  the 
growth  of  law,  and  respect  for  it.  or  wider 
recourse  to  arbitration  and  conciliation. 
Many  think  that  peace  can  be  asstired  by 
special  measures  applied  to  Germany  as  the 
most  dangerous  acttial  or  potential  breeding 
place  of  wars.  As  the  old  fellow  used  to  say 
at  the  Dog  River  Valley  Fair,  "You  pays  your 
money,  you  takes  your  choice,"  for  there  are 
over  a  dozen  tentative  plans  which  have  been 
promxilgated  and  28  different  groups  working 
on  post-vnir  planning.  What  we  must  bear 
In  mind,  as  I  see  it.  is  that  we  must  not  be 
diverted  from  our  objeaive,  which  Is  to  win 


the  war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
at  whatever  the  cost. 

As  for  me.  If  you  are  Interested  to  know 
what  I  personally  believe,  I  shall  support  tha 
program  to  establish  some  Intemalional  cr- 
ganization  which  can  by  force  if  necessary 
keep  the  peace. 

Our  fundamental  national  Interest  after 
victory  at  arms  Is  the  establishment  of  our 
national  aecurity  to  safeguard  and  promote 
the  political,  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
or  moral  (call  It  as  you  like  It)  well-being 
of  this  Nation  and  of  all  the  nations. 

We  must  establish  some  system  of  organs 
Ised  intemstlonal  cooperation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  based  upon  the  vrllllngneas 
of  the  cooperating  nations  to  use  force  If 
neeeisary  to  keep  the  peaoe.  There  must  bo 
no  question  that  adequate  and  approprlato 
meana  are  provided  and  are  always  available 
and  will  be  used  if  and  when  any  aggressor 
nation  starts  a  fight.  We  must  be  \inltedly 
strong  enough  to  do  it  and  uniformly  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  an  end  put  to  war. 
Vniatever  It  may  cost  lu  as  a  price  to  pre- 
serve the  peaoe. 

We  must  insist  upon  the  preservation  of 
our  old  freedom,  keep  our  standard  of  living, 
and  our  American  way  of  life  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  Then  bend  every  effort  to 
lead  or  to  cooperate  to  create  a  law-abiding, 
vrar-free.  Just  society.  This  Is  the  mission 
which  America  has  In  the  world,  and  we 
should  and  shall  fulflll  it  In  God's  good  time. 

It  Is  no  time  for  a  blueprint.  As  the 
Negro  preacher  said,  "We  may  arguefy  and 
specttfy  to  our  hearts'  content,  but  we  can- 
not specify."  until  we  know,  for  example, 
what  Russia's  peace  terms  will  be,  or  what 
plans  China  has  for  Its  own  development — 
or  until,  in  fact,  our  partners  have  had  a 
chance  to  examine  and  to  approve  the  specl- 
flcatlons  and  the  articles  of  association  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  partnership  is  to  be 
established.  But  seeing  the  world  In  sham- 
bles, business  destroyed,  homes  broken  by 
the  millions,  millions  sick  in  body  and  mind, 
and  other  millions  whose  careers  have  been 
Interrupted,  everywhere  the  peacetime  pur- 
suits of  more  than  a  billion  people  trans- 
formed into  war  effort,  while  the  total  war 
bill  rolls  on  and  up  and  will  reach  close  to 
half  a  trillion  dollars,  the  American  people 
will  not  undertake  to  stop  historical  evolu- 
tion, avoid,  evade,  or  to  escape  their  destiny 
or  to  shirk  the  responsibility  of  their 
mission. 

Saving  the  best  we  have  and  can.  we  will 
go  ahead  to  build  a  new  and  a  better  social, 
political,  and  economic  society,  nearer  to 
our  heart's  desire,  based  on  American  leader- 
ship, mslntained  by  American  power,  and 
dedicated  to  freedom. 

But  do  not  be  too  optimistic.  This  la  a 
fight  to  the  finish  that  we  are  In.  We  ara 
surrounded  right  here  at  home  by  clamorous 
political  experimenters,  social  upllfters,  and 
vlgorovis  radicals  who  have  little  respect  for 
the  past,  and  whose  chief  concern  for  the 
future  Is  to  make  It  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  present.  Tlielr  aim  is  to  tear  up 
everything  by  the  roots,  to  destroy  all  that 
has  been  done,  and  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Such  a  program  as  they  advocate  both 
openly  and  Insidiously  Is  as  im-Amerlcan, 
unintelligent,  and  as  unpractical  as  It  to 
dangerous. 

If  we  let  the  world  be  turned  over  to 
them,  It  will  for  an  Indefinite  period  be  a 
regimented  and  govemment-oontroUed 
world,  ruled  by  force,  either  economic  or 
military,  or  both.  The  choice  of  today  will 
determine  the  character  of  the  world  to- 
morrow. 

Otir  responsibility  will  not  be  llghteniKl 
"Till  the  lighu  go  on  again  all  ovn  the 
world.- 
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or 
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Df  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESZNTATIVSS 

Thursday.  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
iiire  to  set  forth  further  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  rights  of  service  men 
and  women  and  their  dependents,  so  that 
my  people  will  be  fully  informed  as  to 
these  matters. 

Question.  Axe  officers.  Army  nurses, 
warrant  officers,  or  cadets,  U.  S.  M.  A., 
entitled  to  a  family  allowance  for  their 
relatives  or  dependents? 

Answer.  No.  The  benefits  of  this  act 
are  limited  to  enlisted  men  and  women, 
and  aviation  cadets. 

Question.  Are  enlisted  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  eligible? 

Answer.  Yes;  they  may  apply  for  a 
family  allowance  for  dependent  children, 
dependent  husbands,  and  also  for  de- 
pendent parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

Question.  May  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
eligible  for  a  family  allowance  also  au- 
tlK>rlze  a  class  E  allotment  of  pay? 

Answer.  Yes;  and  many  do  authorize 
such  an  allotment  of  pay  on  behalf  of 
dependents,  in  addition  to  the  family  al- 
lowance, in  order  to  provide  added  se- 
curity. 

Question.  If  a  dependent  is  in  a  hos- 
pital or  institution  may  payment  of  the 
family  allowance  be  made  to  some  other 
person  or  to  the  institution,  for  the  credit 
of  that  dependent? 

Answer.  Yes;  if  the  applicant  desires 
that  payment  be  made  to  a  person  other 
\than  the  entitled  relative  or  dependent, 
or  To  an  institution,  for  the  credit  of  that 
dependent,  the  name  and  address  of  such 
perscHi  or' institution  will  be  entered  on 
the  application  in  the  proper  location. 
The  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  payee  des- 
ignated is  the  proper  person  to  receive 
payment. 

Question.  Will   photostatic   copies  of 
documentary  evidence  be  accepted? 
Answer.  Yes.  if  properly  certified. 
Question.  What  happens  to  a  family 
ftltowance  In  effect  when  a  man  is  re- 
ported missing,  missing  in  action,  belea- 
guered, besieged,  captured,  or  interned? 
Answer.  It    is    continued,   subject    to 
right  of  the  serviceman  to  terminate  It 
If  dependents  receiving  it  are  other  than 
vife,   child,   or   former   wife   divorced. 
They  may  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  this 
right  Lf  interned  or  captured,  and  able 
to  establish  contact  with  the  O.  D.  B.    If 
dependents  are  not  receiving  a  family  al- 
lowance at  the  time,  and  are  eligible, 
they  may  apply  for  this  benefit  on  the 
official  form.  W.  D.,  AGO  Form  No.  625. 
Note. — In  cases  of  extreme  need,  de- 
pendents may  apply  for  dependency  al- 
lotments of  pay  under  Public  Law  490  in 
addition  to  the  family  allowance.    For 
information    about    dependency    allot- 
ments of  pay,  write  to  your  Congress- 
man. WnxxAM  tl.  Stivkmson.  House  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.  C 
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Question.  When    a 
what  should  be  done 
checks  sent  to  the 
after  death,  or  unc4shed 
death? 

Answer.  Such  check 
be  returned  to  the 
Benefits,  Newark  2,  N. 
covering  all  amounts 
ance  uncollected  at 
ent's  death — will  be  w 
priate    payee    as 
O.  D.  B. 

Question.  If  paymerits 
dependents  are  included 
and  one  such  depends  at 
check  is  cashed,  should 
cash  this  check? 

Answer.  No.    Such 
returned  to  the  O.  D 
will  be  drawn  coverini 
surviving  payees 
payee   will   be   paid 
payee  designated  by 
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Mr.  KEARNEY.     M 
leave  to  extend  my  reijiarks 
ORD.   I  include   the 
from   the   Morning 
N.  J.: 
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Congressman    CANnzLi 
England  as  a  crewman 
chant-marine  tanker,  to 
activities  of  the  United 
rine,  has  focused  long 
tlon  on  the  heroic  role 
liners  of  the  sea  have 
victory. 

Mr.  Cantield,  before 
turous  investigating  m 
of   the  important 
on  Merchant  Marine, 
lief  that  this  viUl  and 
Nation's  armed  services 
ing  our  Atlantic  and  Pac 
to  our  boys  at  the  front 
tingly  recognized   by 
as  a  practical  idealist  he 
himself,  which  he  did 
unique  ways  of 

While  his  report  to 
ready  for  some  time, 
confident,  that  what  he 
sufflclent  to  confirm  his 
unwavering  faith  in  the 
of  the  United  States 
upon  otir  personal 
these  grizzled  veterans 
and  seamen  alike. 

Well  earned  and  fully 
war  risk  bonus  recently 
chant  seamen, 
pensatlon  for  the  perf< 
nary  duty.    How  perilot^ 
tours  of  duty  through 
Infested     waters 
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death,  which  monetary  reward,  however,  can 
little  repay,  the  long  casualty  lists  offer  mute 
but  glowing  testimony.  Tea,  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor  our  merchant  marines  were  la 
the  thick  of  the  fight. 

Now  thanks  to  our  regenerated  Navy,  the 
hazards  of  this  seafaring  arm  of  our  mlll«. 
tary  might,  though  still  constant,  are  on 
the  wane.  With  a  reported  loss  up  to  th« 
end  of  May  of  5,727  merchant  seamen,  we 
can  be  thankful  for  the  present  definite 
improvement  now  confirmed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  in 
their  joint  report  on  the  antisubmarine  cam« 
palgn  for  the  month  of  June,  showing  that 
merchant  vessel  losses  for  last  month  were 
below  their  most  hopeful  calculations. 

In  an  analysis  of  this  loss  of  life  among  our 
merchant  marines,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.,  referring  to  the  offensive  and 
defensive  allied  activities  which  have  pro- 
gressively improved  the  situation,  says: 

"There  was  the  constant  patrolling  of  the 
sea  lanes  by  the  Allied  navies  on  the  hunt 
for  Axis  submarines.  On  the  defensive  side, 
there  has  been  the  most  effective  use  of 
naval  escorts  •  •  •  and  the  creation  of 
n^w  and  advanced  bases  for  reconnaissance." 
The  civilian  mind  cannot  fathom  the  amount 
of  vigilance,  effort,  and  sacrifice  which  has 
gone  into  "sub-busting"  or  evaluate  the 
military  dividends  derived.  Our  merchant 
service  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  this  regard, 
being  directly  responsible  for  preventing 
many  an  enemy-inspired  disaster  at  sea. 

As  a  result  of  this  admirable  teamwork 
between  oui  merchant  marines  and  the  Navy, 
the  enemy  sea  raiders  have  lost  their  deadly 
punch  of  the  past  2  years  and  thousands  of 
lives  have  been  saved  from  a  watery  grave 
not  only  of  seamen,  but  also  of  soldiers  on 
their  way  across  the  sea  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  Axis  demons  of  hate  and  destruc- 
tion who  would  enslave  the  world.  The 
United  States  merchant  marine  has  played  a 
noble  role,  but  now  that  our  maritime 
strength  is  approximating  Its  peak  and  new 
ships  are  coming  off  the  ways,  the  need  for 
new  crews  to  man  this  now  greatest  of  all 
fleets  Is  one  of  the  pressing  war  problems  of 
today,  and  It  must  be  promptly  met  to  keep 
our  ocean  life  lines  running  full  speed  ahead 
to  our  invading  armies  of  liberation. 

So  we  urge  our  Oovenunent  to  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  further  encourage  and 
stimulate  new  enlistments  in  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  whose  war  record 
of  this  war  marks  one  of  the  proudest 
achievements  In  maritime  history. 


Rights  of  Senricemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3. 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  set  forth  further  answers  to  ques- 
tions regarding  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  in  the  service  and  their  depend- 
ents, so  that  my  people  will  be  fully  In- 
formed as  to  these  matters. 

Question.  May  a  wife  apply  for  a  fam- 
ily allowance  if  her  husband  has  made 
no  arrangements  for  it? 

Answer,  Yes;  if  he  is  an  enlisted  man 
or  an  aviation  cadet.  She  should  fill 
out  W.  D.,  AGO  Form  No.  625.  and  attach 
required  evidence.  The  application  may 
be  approved  with  or  without  his  consent. 
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There  is  one  exception.  If  she  is  the 
wife  of  an  enlisted  man  in  one  of  the 
first  three  grades  and  her  husband  al- 
ready has  made  a  monetary  allowance  in 
lieu  of  quarters  in  ^ect— either  for 
herself  or  other  dependents — ^which  he 
wishes  to  continue  instead  of  the  family 
allowance,  she  will  receive  no  family 
allowance. 

Question.  If  the  class  A  dependents  of 
a  serviceman  make  application  for  a 
family  allowance,  and  he  thinks  they 
should  not  be  granted  an  allowance  be- 
cause of  special  circumstances,  can  he 
appeal  for  relief  from  the  requironent  of 
providing  a  family  allowance  for  them? 

Answer.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
serviceman  may  control  an  application 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  sui  eligible  class 
A  dependent.  Section  104  of  Public  Law 
625,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  states: 

A  monthly  family  allowance  shall  be 
granted  and  paid  by  the  United  States  to  ttie 
class  A  dependent  or  dependents  of  any  such 
enlisted  man  upon  written  application  to 
the  depcutment  ooncemed  made  by  such  en- 
listed man  or  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  such 
dependent  or  dependents. 

Question.  If  a  serviceman  with  a  wife 
and  children  is  divorced  by  his  wife  while 
he  is  in  the  Army,  and  she  is  decreed 
alimony,  will  the  family  allowance  be 
reduced? 

Answer.  Family  allowance  for  former 
wife  divorced  will  be  reduced  from  $50 
a  month  to  a  sum  up  to  $42.  Payments 
for  divorced  wife  and  children  will  be 
governed  by  divorce  decree. 

Question.  If  a  serviceman  remarries, 
will  his  second  wife  receive  a  famUy  al- 
lowance? 

Answer.  Yes;  she  will  receive  the  full 
monthly  payment  for  a  lawful  wife,  $50. 
The  amount  of  her  family  allowance  is 
not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
wife  receives  a  family  allowance.  Nor 
will  former  wife's  family  allowance  or 
that  of  her  children  be  affected  by  his 
remarriage. 

Question.  If  a  serviceman  has  several 
children  living  in  his  own  household 
and/or  in  the  household  of  a  former  wife 
divorced— or  a  separated  wife — will  each 
child  receive  monthly  payments? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  joint  Army  and 
Navy  regulations  governing  administra- 
tion of  the  Servicemen's  Dependents  Al- 
lowance Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  total 
sum  of  family  allowance  payments  for 
all  children  of  a  soldier  will  be  divided 
equally  among  them, 

Question.  If  a  woman  has  entered  into 
a  common-law  marriage  in  a  State  where 
such  marriages  are  recognized,  and  is  at 
present  receiving  a  family  allowance, 
would  she  be  eligible  for  this  allowance 
if  she  moved  to  a  State  where  common- 
law  marriages  are  not  recognized? 

Answer.  Yes.  Eligibility  for  family  al- 
lowance payments  is  not  affected  by  such 
a  change  of  residence. 

Question.  Are  all  enlisted  men  in  the 
first  three  grades—staff  sergeant,  tech- 
nical sergeant,  first  sergeant,  and  master 
sergeant — required  to  contribute  to  a 
family  allowance  for  their  wives  and 
other  class  A  dependents? 

Answer.  Yes.  A  family  allowance  for 
class  A  dependents  of  a  soldier  in  any  one 
of  the  three  higher  grades  is  compulsory 


if  such  dependents  request  It  and  if  the 
aiUsted  man  has  made  no  monetary  al- 
lowance in  lieu  of  quarters  for  depend- 
ents— in  effect  on  or  applied  for  before 
November  1, 1943 — on  behalf  of  his  wife, 
children,  and/or  other  dependents.  If  he 
has  made  such  monetary  allowance,  he 
may  elect  to  continue  it  instead  of  apply- 
ing for  a  family  allowance,  or  to  discon- 
tinue it  in  favor  of  a  family  allowance. 
He  may  not  have  both.  Nor  may  any 
soldier  request  a  monetary  allowance  in 
lieu  of  quarters  for  dependents  suter  No- 
vember 1, 1943.  The  family  allowance  is 
the  only  benefit  for  dependents  for  which 
enlisted  men  are  eligible  after  that  date, 
except  as  stated  above. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions, 
please  write  your  Congressman,  WiLUAit 
H.  Stevxwson,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  help 
you. 


Let  Ut  Hare  M«re  Farmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  McKENZIK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed editorial  from  the  Louisiana  Farm 
Bureau  News  of  July  1944  should  be  of 
interest  to  the  whole  Nation.  With  rural 
electrification,  better  housing,  and  better 
roads  farm  life  is  much  more  attractive 
than  urbsn  life  and  so  much  more  whole- 
some. It  is  our  Job  to  see  that  the  fann- 
ers of  these  United  States  get  these  farm 
improvements;  also  that  the  farmer  gets 
a  decent  wage  for  his  toil  in  the  form  of 
better  marketing  conditions  and  better 
prices.  We  must  encourage  diversifica- 
tion, better  balanced  farms  which  will 
produce  much  of  the  necessities  of  life 
for  the  farm  family  with  a  surplus  to 
sell  to  the  industrial  and  urban  families, 
providing  the  money  to  buy  the  things 
that  industry  and  commerce  have  to  sell. 
Then  and  only  then  will  we  have  a  bal- 
anced and  self-sufficient  economy.  Yes, 
indeed,  give  us  more  fanners  but  make 
farm  life  both  attractive,  convenient,  and 
profitable. 

UCT'S  BAVB  MOKE  rABMOtS 

Any  post-war  planning  which  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  quick  return  of  several  millions 
of  returning  service  men  to  the  farm  wlU  be 
a  colossal  mistake.  Regardless  of  ttie  fact 
that  no  civilian  goods  have  been  mantifac- 
tured  for  nearly  4  years,  and  that  there  will 
be  an  enormous  demand  for  the  things  which 
we  have  had  to  do  without.  It  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  for  industry  to  adjust  It- 
self to  pre-war  conditions  and  absorb  more 
tban  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  men  and 
women  who  will  be  looking  for  Jobs  when 
the  war  finally  comes  to  an  end. 

The  farm  is  the  greatest  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all  Industries.  The  farm  la  the 
food  factory  of  the  world.  If  the  farm  were 
to  close  down,  hunger  wotild  stalk  the  Nation. 
We  could  get  along  without  radios,  refrig- 
erators, washing  machines  and  automobiles, 
but  we  cannot  get  along  without  food.  Food 
Is  grown  on  the  farm — there  is  no  other  place 


for  large  ecale  operations  in  the  production 
of  something  for  people  to  eat. 

But,  first,  the  farm  and  farm  life  mtist  be 
made  more  attractive  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  Drudgery  must  be  talcen  out  trf  farm 
life  If  we  ever  hope  to  get  any  large  number 
of  our  returning  soldiers  beck  to  our  food, 
feed  and  fiber  factortes. 

Our  cities  are  filled  with  men  and  women 
who  would  willingly  swap  city  life  for  farm 
life  If  they  oould  have  some  of  the  oon- 
veniences  city  life  affords.  They  are  not  go- 
ing back  to  ooal  oil  lampe.  bored  weUs.  wag- 
ing tubs  and  washboards. 

They  want  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  elee- 
trlcally  operated  labor-saving  devices  which 
go  to  take  drudgery  out  of  farm  work.  They 
want  radios,  refrigerators,  washing  machines, 
electric  Irons,  water  systems,  milking  ma- 
chines, chicken  brooders,  feed  grinders,  wood 
saws.  dMp  tooiM,  loe-eream  freezers,  stoves, 
percolators,  toasters,  etc.,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  all  these  things.  They  are  not  only 
entitled  to  them  but  they  must  be  supplied 
before  any  number  of  our  people  can  be  in- 
duced to  eerlouBly  consider  taking  up  farm- 
ing as  a  permanent  vocation. 

More  rural  electric  lines  and  cheap  power 
Is  the  one  best  way  to  check  disintegration 
of  the  farm  home  and  farm  life.  No  man 
with  a  mental  picture  of  his  old  mother 
scrubbing  clothes  and  drawing  water  from  a 
deep  well  looks  with  favor  upon  going  back 
to  such  conditions. 

Put  city  convenleneee  in  the  rural  home; 
give  a  man  a  car  or  a  truck  to  get  his  pro- 
duce to  the  dty  market;  keep  the  country 
from  being  considered  a  thing  apart  from  the 
city,  and,  with  surroundings  most  people 
love,  the  country  home  will  beckon  as  It  never 
lias  before. 

Freedom  of  action  in  growing  crops  and 
animals,  and  the  Joy  of  carrying  out  a  plan 
of  its  own  is  worth  a  lot  to  any  f  amUy.  Cash 
income  is  important,  and  the  farmer  oen 
•Iwmys  have  It,  but  it  Is  by  no  means  the 
only  measure  of  living. 

Plenty  of  fresh  vegetables,  fmits,  eggs,  milk, 
home-cured  meat,  fried  chicken  at  will,  with 
an  ice  box  to  keep  things  cold  and  good,  cer- 
tainly tops  off  any  city  dweller's  prospects. 

Who  would  trade  the  Joys  a  weU-ordered 
country  home  offers  for  a  hemmed-ln  home 
In  a  crowded,  bustling  city,  where  the  rule 
is  "every  man  for  himself  and  the  devU  take 
the  hindmost"? 


New  Roads  to  Ron* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MASTIiAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RS>RSSENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  August  3. 1944 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  Pat- 
rick McGovern,  a  former  captain  in  the 
A.  E.  P.  during  the  Pirst  World  War.  and 
a  member  of  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Post, 
No.  105  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  has  composed  a  poem 
which  reflects  such  a  basic  spiritual  force 
as  mankind  must  cheiish  if  civilizaitlon 
is  to  survive — let  alone  to  advance.  Ha 
has  titled  it  "New  Roads  to  Rome,"  and 
is  dedicating  it  to  the  national  welfare. 
Pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  granted 
by  the  House,  I  now  present  the  verses 


t 
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for  ptibUeation   in   the  Congussiohal 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

nw  KUM  TO  BOMS 

KatoUioMopt  of  Imw.  rellfflmi,  art, 

Ai>4  •v«7  morUl  trial  of  itat*  «nd  man. 
Bmm.  gTMt  theme  for  every  human  heart, 

Mow  owes  high  promUe  to  the  American. 
Oolumbua.  OenoM*.  aalled  the  broad  West, 

Oar  anna  todaiy  cnieade  by  Kactem  eanda^ 
Jlmnta  wbaal  ai  fortune:  In  true  freedom's 
qtMat 

We  turn  back  Oothe  and  Huna,  new  hea- 
then baada. 
BraTe  as  our  lagtona.  be  our  counclla  wlM 

To  lay  the  comeratone  of  atable  peace 
On  lucb  foundatlona  aa  In  Rome  ctlll  rlaa 

Of  ChrUtlanltys  undying  leaaa. 
War  would  ever  be  a  fugitive 

U  only  CbrlBt  among  ua  all  might  Uva. 
^^ame$  Patrick  McGovern. 


AMiWr  Bif ,  Big  Bhin^,  GoTCffBor 
Dewey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PDnfSTLVAMU 

IN  THI  HOU8B  OF  RJEPRB8BNTAT1VE8 

Thursday.  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Gov- 
ernor Dewey's  acceptance  speech  at  Chi- 
cago he  belittled  the  memory  of  that 
treat  soul.  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  said  in 
that  speech: 

Mo  organisation  for  paaea  will  laat  if  it 
IB  aUpped  throxigh  by  stealth,  trickery,  or  the 
Momentary  hypnotism  of  hlgh-eoundlng 
•hnaea.  •  •  •  That  la  too  much  to  aak 
mfttt  nama  of  tboM  who  have  died  for  the 
future  of  our  country;  thla  la  no  tMk  for 
men  who  •peclaiisa  in  dividtng  our  people: 
M  le  no  taak  lo  be  tntruttad  to  •tubbom 
grown  old  MMl  tlrad  and  quarre iaome 
$.    We  learned  that  la  ltl#. 


Too  b«d  that  •  Cftndid«t«  for  Preei- 
dency  of  the  United  States  would  make 
fiMh  ft  renark— he  oan  never  live  it 
down— And  X  here  quote  David  Law- 
renoe'e  anewer  to  Mr.  Dewey'i  ilur  on 
Woodrow  Wiiaon.  Uken  from  July  7 
!■«•  of  the  United  ftatoe  News: 

Tt\»  u  a  gratuiunie  ilur  at  the  memory  of 
Woodrow  WtUon.  It  la  inaccurate  and  la  an 
evidence  ef  •uparfleiallty.  It  U  to  be  hoped 
that  Oovemov  Dewey  will  read  the  real  hu- 
tory  of  leie  and  not  be  swayed  by  the  Rapub- 
Ueiui  Isoiattonlsta  who  would  like  now  to 
blame  President  Wilson  for  the  destructive 
job  which  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  un- 
der Senator  Lodge  In  1919  did  In  wrecking 
the  noble  efforu  made  by  an  American  Preal- 
d«nt  to  aet  tq>  the  foundatlona  of  world 
peace. 


TO  wm  vonsov  ufutpunapmi 

Tha  boys  who  are  dying  In  Prance  today 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  make  that 
supreme  sacrifice  If  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States — under  Republican  adminis- 
trations between  1920  and  1933 — had  un- 
equivocally supported  the  League  of  Nations 
and  h£d  shown  by  example  to  the  craven  poli- 
ticians of  Britain  and  Prance  that  the  United 
States  woiild  use  force  If  necessary  to  keep 
tba  peace  a%dl  avoid  a  second  world  war. 


Zionist  Orf  anisatioB  e  f  America  Receives 
Hif  best  Treasury  /[ward  a  War  Bond 
Drivo 


EXTENSION  O  f  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 


or  ifxw 


m  THS  BOUSX  OP  I  £PRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  Au  7ust  3. 1944 

Mr.    BLOOM.    Mi.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  r<  imarks  In  the  Reg 


ORS,  I  Include  herein 


TOBX 


the  following  ad- 


dresses delivered  by  ]  )r.  Israel  Goldstein 
and  the  Honorable  W  lliam  C.  Fitzgibbon 
at  the  presentation  o  '.  the  United  States 
Treasury  Departmen  's  highest  citation, 
on  July  31. 1944,  to  tl:  e  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America  for  i  ^  accomplishments 
in  the  recent  War  bo  ad  drive: 
Aooacaa   bt   wtlliam   c    tttzcibbom.   spiciai. 

AaSISTANT   TO  THI  SIC  trTAaT,  UWITID  STATE8 
TaXAaVBT  DEFABTIfUn 

Slzty-flve  million  flfi  ntlng  Zionist  dollars 
have  gone  to  war.  Un<  er  the  generalship  of 
President  Rabbi  Israel  i  Goldstein,  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  Amerlci .  mobilized  for  a  cam- 
paign to  sell  »25,000.00<  worth  of  War  bonds 
during  the  month  of  Ju  le.  Edmund  I.  Kauf- 
man acted  as  national  c  bairman  of  the  drive, 
and  Ernest  E.  Barbaras  i  was  his  chief  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  op«  rations. 

If  you  had  attained  y<  ur  objective,  •25.000,- 
000.  that  would  have  been  an  outstanding 
success.  Had  you  dou  >led  your  quota  and 
raised  $50,000,000,  that  would  have  been  a 
superb  accomplishment  But  you  didn't  stop 
at  135.000.000  or  at  $S<  i.OOO.OOO,  you  pressed 
on  and  on  until  your  sales  of  War  bonds 
reached  better  than  105,000.000.  What  a 
record  I  Emblazon  It  u  ran  your  scroll;  point 
to  it  with  patriotic  prK  •.  and  challenge  my 
other  organlaatlon  of  Ike  ilae  to  top  that 
aohiavemtnt. 

Ltttia  wonder  it  U  tl  at  the  United  Stetes 
Treasury  Department  vlshes  to  honor  you 
with  Itj  official  citstiin  for  dtstlnfulehed 
•ervlees  rendered  In  behi  If  of  the  War  rlnano- 
Inf  profrao).  Mow  befl  ting  thoee  words  are 
to  the  CloalJt  Orianiwi  ion  of  America :  Dis> 
tlnguUhed' '  superior  In  ability,  aehlevement 
end  etMreeter;  service'  >worfe  done  for  an- 
other. The  Inveatmen  ■  you  made  in  War 
fevlnga  bonds  were  net  for  youreelvee  elones 
they  were  a  service  to  tl  e  men  and  women  In 
our  armed  foreee;  to  y  ur  fellow  eitUMns  at 
home,  end  to  all  I  9erty«lovini  ptoplee 
throughout  the  world,  fou  served  humanity 
try  iMlplng  to  provide  t  te  means  by  which  to 
save  elvUleatlon  from  dsatruetton.  Dlstln- 
gulahed  services  render  t6.  Inside  that  word 
rendered,  we  find  the  spirit  of  democracy, 
for  rendered  means  to  i  Ive  In  return — to  pay 
for  something  owed  or  due.  We  In  America 
are  bleseed  with  freedcm,  Independence  and 
prosperity  because  otr  people  fought  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Porge.  Gettysburg  and 
Chateau-Thierry,  that  v  e  might  enjoy  liberty. 
Por  this  priceless  herlta  ;e,  we  are  indebted  to 
our  forebearers,  and  the  only  way  we  can  hal- 
low their  memory  is  tn  give  of  ourselves  in 
service  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  their 
lives.  Thus  do  we  deierve  to  be  cited  for 
distinguished  services  rendered.  This,  the 
Zionist  OrgaLlzatlon  o!  America.  Its  officers 
and  members  have  doie  summa  cum  laude. 

As  on  the  field  of  bi  ttle,  so  on  the  home 
front  citations  are  awa  ded  In  recognition  of 
heroic  deeds.  Such  ci^atlona  do  not  retlra 
their  recipients  from  a  :tive  duty,  but  rather 
iaspin   them   to  greiMr  patriotic  service. 


Likewise,  Mr.  President,  this  official  Treasury 
citation  awarded  to  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  and  so  richly  deserved,  will,  I  am 
confident,  be  cherished  as  a  memento  com- 
memorating a  most  successful  war  effort,  and 
alao,  as  a  commission  for  even  greater  patri- 
otic service. 

jtpffflff»«  BT  DR.  ISRAEL  COLOSTCIK,  PRESIDSMT  OF 
THI  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMBUCA 

It  la  With  humble  gratitude  that  I  accept 
on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  this  citation  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  the  United  States.  When  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America  undertook 
a  War-bond  quota  of  $25,000,000  for  the 
month  of  June  we  made  a  conservative  ea- 
tlmate  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  precedent. 
Our  actual  achievement,  however,  Is  nearly 
three  times  the  quota  we  took,  being  in 
excess  of  $65,000,000.  This  Is  the  largest 
amount  raised  In  any  single  Jewish  organiza- 
tion In  the  United  States.  It  is  proper  that 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  should 
take  the  lead  seeing  that  its  membership 
of  120,000  makes  it  the  largest  Jewish  mem- 
bership organization. 

Otir  members,  like  all  Americans,  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  success  of  our  armed 
forcea  overseas.  In  the  Pacific  as  well  as  In 
Italy  and  Prance.  Close  to  600.000  Jewish 
boys  are  fighting  In  the  American  forces. 
Many  thousands  of  whom  are  among  the 
dead  and  wounded.  The  least  that  we  their 
kin  back  home  can  do  Is  to  provide  the  tools 
for  victory.  Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  do 
and  shall  continue  to  do  by  our  War-bond 
purchases. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Nazi  yoke  will  be  broken 
In  Europe  and  soon  thereafter,  the  Japanese 
stranglehold  upon  the  Far  East.  When  Eu- 
rope will  be  liberated  the  full  story  of  the 
Jewish  part  in  the  victory  will  be  revealed, 
the  000.000  Jews  In  the  armies  of  Soviet 
Russia,  the  100,000  In  the  armed  forces  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  countless  thotisands 
In  the  guerilla  forces  and  underground  group 
of  Poland,  Prance,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  oc- 
cupied lands.  With  special  pride  we  point 
to  the  war  record  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  Palestine.  Without  conscription  but  by 
voluntary  enlistment  more  than  80,000  men, 
representing  30  percent  of  its  male  popula- 
tion of  military  ago,  are  serving  In  the  armed 
foroee,  Palestine  Jewish  soldiers  have  led  in 
military  eeelgnmenM  in  Lybia,  fyrie,  and 
Crete,  whleh  Involved  the  greatest  peril  end 
celled  (or  the  greeteet  daring  and  ingenuity. 
Behind  them  is  the  Jewish  home  front  ia 
Feleetlne  o«)ntributing  throttgh  hard  work- 
ing agriculture  and  induatry  much  needed 
supplies  of  food,  elothinf,  machine  parte, 
and  repair  facllitlee. 

No  psopis  has  made  •  heavier  contribution 
to  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
proportion  to  Its  membership,  and  no  people 
has  suffered  so  heavy  a  toll.  More  than  half 
of  the  Jews  of  occupied  Europe  have  been 
exterminated.  No  other  people  has  suffered 
civilian  casualties  In  such  degree. 

The  victory  of  the  United  Nations  will 
come  too  late  to  bring  the  dead  back  to  Ufa, 
but  It  Is  not  too  late  to  rescue  many  thou- 
sands now  In  Hungary  and  in  other  satellite 
countries  who,  under  the  shadow  of  defeat, 
may  be  persuaded  to  release  great  numbera 
of  Jews.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  United  Natlone 
to  persuade  surrounding  neutral  countiiea 
to  provide  temporary  asylum,  guaranteeing 
the  cost  of  temporary  maintenance  and  also 
guaranteeing  permanent  resettlement  after 
the  war.  Now  that  the  International  Red 
Cross  has  Informed  us  that  the  only  obstacle 
Is  the  availability  of  visas,  the  duty  In- 
cumbent upon  the  United  Nations  la  obvious. 
The  United  Nations  will  also  have  to  persuade 
Turkey  to  permit  large  numbera  of  Jews  to 
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transit  for  Palestine.  Most  of  all.  It  la  up  to 
England  to  open  the  doors  of  Palestine  for  as 
many  as  can  get  there. 

ZiOoklng  to  the  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Jewish  homelessness  in  Europe, 
Palestine  is  the  only  place  which  will  be  fit 
economically,  psychologically,  socially,  and 
culturally  to  absorb  a  Ito-ge  Immigration.  In 
order  to  provide  for  both  the  spiritual  and 
physical  needs  of  the  Jewish  people,  Pal- 
estine must  become  a  Jewish  commonwealth. 
Only  the  Jewish  people  can  make  Palestine 
big  enough  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
people,  without  dislocating  any  of  Its  Arab 
Inhabitants.  The  eetabllahment  of  Palestine 
as  a  Jewish  commonwealth  is  post-war  aim 
No.  1  of  the  Jewish  people.  No  matter  how 
great  the  military  victory  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be,  the  war  will  not  have  been 
won  on  the  moral  side  unless  this  meastire 
of  Justice  will  have  been  achieved. 

That  American  public  opinion  under- 
stands and  appreciates  and  favorably  re- 
gards this  aim  la  abundantly  attested  by  the 
Palestine  plank  which  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  Parties  have  recently  In- 
cluded  In  their  platforms. 

American  Zionists  pledge  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children,  their  substance, 
and  their  sacred  honor  to  the  speeding  of 
the  victory  which  will  bring  liberation  to  all 
the  oppressed  of  earth. 

The  success  of  our  War  bond  campaign  is 
due  to  the  able  direction  of  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Edmund  I.  Kaufmann,  the  resulta  of 
whose  efforts  have  reemphaslzed  the  readl- 
nasB  of  our  (>eople  to  give  practical  and 
tangible  expression  to  their  patriotism;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  regional  and  district  lead- 
•rs.  war  effort  committee  chairmen,  and  key 
workers  who  carried  on  the  drive.  The  re- 
sponse of  our  members  and  their  friends  has 
surpassed  all  expectattona. 


Frte  Doctor  and  Hospital  Care  for  Wives 
tnd  Infants  of  Servicemen 


BXTEN0ION  or  REMARKt 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

Of  WieCONMN 

Df  THI  KOOM  or  RiFiumnrrATivM 
Thundav.  AuguMt  1, 1944 

Mr.  STEVINSON.  Mr,  Spenker,  frM 
mnternlty  care  for  wives  of  men  In  mili- 
tary and  naval  servlct.  nnd  free  medical 
ftnd  nurfing  care  for  their  babiet  U  now 
provided  through  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health  as  a  result  of  money 
given  to  thia  State  by  Congress. 

Under  this  plan,  a  wife  of  a  man  who 
Is  in  the  lower  four  ranks  of  the  service 
may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a  quali- 
fied doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the  doc- 
tor'.s  office.  These  lower  four  ranks  in- 
clude in  the  Army:  Private,  private  first 
class,  corporal,  and  sergeant;  In  the 
Navy  it  includes  men  In  the  seventh  to 
the  fourth  pay  grade. 

At  childbirth,  whether  the  wife  of  the 
man  in  service  stays  at  home  or  goes  to  a 
hospital,  she  and  her  baby  can  receive 
free  medical  and  nursing  care.  Com- 
plete maternity  care  is  provided,  includ- 
ing a  physical  examination  6  weeks  after 
the  baby  is  born.  Besides  all  this,  the 
baby  is  entitled  to  free  medical  care  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  life. 


nCPOaSAMT  TO  FOLLOW  BXrLIB 

Wives  of  servl(::emen  should  acquaint 
themselves  thoroughly  with  the  rules  set 
down  for  this  free  medical  attention. 
The  rules  set  down  in  Wisconsin  are 
clearly  stated  and  must  be  met  in  order 
to  receive  this  care  and  service.  The 
wife  should  see  her  doctor  for  an  appli- 
cation form  to  apply  for  this  free  service. 
If  the  doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks, 
write  to  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health, 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  ask  them  to  rush  a 
blank  to  you.  Pill  out  the  application 
blank  carefully.  Be  sure  to  include  your 
husband's  serial  number.  The  wife  fills 
in  part  1  of  the  blank.  Ask  your  doctor 
to  fill  in  part  2  at  once  and  rush  to  Madi- 
son for  approval. 

APPLY     UBLT 

It  is  important  that  wives  apply  for  this 
early.  The  State  board  of  health  will 
not  approve  payment  of  the  doctor,  hos- 
pital, or  any  service  before  the  applica- 
tion is  made  out.  In  case  of  an  emer- 
gency be  sure  that  the  doctor  makes 
application  for  you  within  48  hours  after 
the  service  is  rendered.  If  the  applica- 
tion Lb  hot  made  no  bills  for  medical  or 
hospital  service  will  be  paid.  It  is  most 
Important,  therefore,  to  get  the  appli- 
cation filled  out  and  sent  in  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  See  your  doctor  and  apply 
for  this  free  service. 

Wives  can  see  their  regular  family 
doctor  for  this.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  a  special  or  certain  doctor  to  get  this 
aid.  It  is  most  important  that  wives  of 
servicemen  remember  that  no  payment 
for  any  such  service  will  be  made  prior 
to  the  filing  of  an  application.  In  other 
words,  no  application— no  aid.  It  It 
tragic  to  be  refused  this  aid  simply  be- 
cause DO  application  wae  made  before- 
hand. 
CMAaoas  FAiB  TMBOt;eM  eran  eoaee  or  tn»vm 

The  chariM  for  thii  OMdicftl,  hoeplUl, 
ftnd  luri ioftl  attention  are  paid  through 
the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Wleooneln  BUf  Board  of 
Health,  MadUon,  Wia.  The  obargae  are 
paid  directly  to  the  hoepital  and  the  doe- 
tor  and  the  nurse.  No  eervlceman'i  wlft 
noed  worry  about  proper  medical  eare, 
Infant  care,  or  hocplUl  care  if  she  ae- 
QualnU  herself  with  thU  fret  lenrlce  and 
niakes  proper  application  before  the 
event  rather  than  after. 

wvAT  wivae  cam  axpeoff 

Firet.  Complete  medical  service  for 
maternity  patienta  during  the  prenatal 
period,  for  childbirth  and  6  weeks  there- 
after—including care  for  the  newborn 
infant. 

Second.  Health  supervision  for  In- 
fants. 

Third.  Nursing  care,  in  the  home, 
through  the  local  health  department,  in- 
cluding bedside  nursing  care  necessary 
for  the  mother — before,  during,  and 
after  chUdbirth,  and  for  the  baby  during 
the  first  year  of  life. 

Fourth.  Hospital  care,  in  wards,  or  at 
ward  rates,  for  maternity  patients  and 
infants.  These  funds  cannot  be  used  in 
part  payment  for  more  expensive  hos- 
pital accommodationa.  A  minimum  stay 


of  10  days  in  the  hospital  after  child- 
birth is  arranged  if  possible.  Hospital 
care  may  be  authorized  in  any  hospitals 
where  the  maternity  and  pediatric  serv- 
ices have  been  awtoved  by  the  State 
health  agency. 

Remember  that  this  service  is  avail- 
able only  to  the  wives  of  the  men  who 
are  in  the  four  lower  ranks  of  service. 
It  does  not  apply  to  the  wives  of  com- 
missioned oflQcers  or  to  the  wives  of  the 
higher-ranking  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. 

coNoassa  sxt  tip  this  envica 

I  want  servicemen's  wives  to  kiK>w 
about  this  help  that  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  them.  Should  any  questions 
arise,  ask  your  doctor  or  nurse  about  it; 
and  it  they  do  not  have  the  inf  ornuition. 
write  yoiu:  Congressman,  William  H. 
Stevenson,  House  of  Representatives* 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Farmers  Cobm  Throagk  Agala 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NTW  TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones* 
War  Food  Administrator,  over  the  Mu- 
tual Network,  Wednesday.  August  2, 
1044,  at  10:16  p.  m.,  enUtled  "Farmers 
COHiS  Through  Again.**  Judge  Jones 
gave  an  InspirUif  message  in  his  address 
last  night,  when  he  told  how  one  of  ths 
f  rsatest  production  achlsvsmsnts  of  our 
sntlrs  war  effort  has  been  mads  by  th« 
Natlon'i  farmtri  and  ranchers.  Svsrf 
American  has  reason  to  bs  proud  of  th« 
splendid  accompllshmsnts  Ustsd  la  bla 
speech. 

I  have  reoently  retttrned  from  a  trip  out 
through  the  great  farm  vtmM  at  tbe  United 
•Utes.  What  I  sew  out  there  U  of  such  Im- 
portance to  everyooe  of  tia  In  this  whole 
country— and  even  to  mucb  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  today— that  Z  want  to  report  to 
the  public  on  what  X  aaw  and  what  It  meana. 

This  war  la  a  production  war.  We  have 
known  from  tbe  begUinlng  that  victory  would 
depend  on  productlon^-and  tbe  almost  un- 
believable production  records  that  we  have 
made,  the  goals  that  have  been  reached  and 
exceeded,  are  proof  enough  that  victory  wiU 
be  ours.  We  have  produced  planes  and  tanks 
and  guns  and  munitions  of  every  kind  beyond 
anjrthing  that  was  thought  possible  before 
tbe  war.  But  one  of  tbe  most  outstanding 
production  feats  of  all  these,  one  of  the 
greatest  production  achievements  of  our  en- 
tire war  effort,  has  been  made  by  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  ranchers.  It  is  inspiring  to  see 
the  tanks  and  planes  rolling  off  the  assembly 
lines  of  our  arsenal  of  democracy,  but  It  is 
equally  inspiring  to  see  what  I  saw  on  my 
trip,  the  equally  amazing  production  now 
under  way  on  our  farms. 

I  wish  that  our  11,000,000  soldiers  and  sall- 
ora  could  see  what  I  have  seen,  so  that  they 
would  know  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
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tb*  bwt  fed  army  in  the  world.  I  wish  that 
erery  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
Btatea  could  see  the  record-breaking  crops 
and  harvest  which  the  long  hours  and  tklU 
and  the  hard  work  of  our  farmers  and  their 
famlllca  have  produced  again  this  year.  And 
Saallj.  I  wlah  that  the  misguided  war  leads 
of  Otrraany  and  Japan  could  see  this  tre- 
xnendoiM  harvest  and  production,  so  that 
they  would  realiae  now  the  total  hopeless- 
nasi  of  tlMlr  attack  against  a  nation  cf  such 
r«aour«aa  and  a  peopla  at  such  determination 
aa  oun.  If  they  could  see  what  I  have  Just 
now  seen,  they  would  give  up  and  stop  more 
quickly  this  unhappy  war.  knowing  that  their 
defeat  U  inevitable. 

Ooem  In  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Onat  Plains  where  the  wheat  harvest  was 
tb«n  In  full  swing,  they  were  gathering  the 
greataet  wheat  crop  ever  produced  in  this  or 
any  other  country  in  all  history.  Last  fall 
niuch  of  that  country  was  dry  and  it  looked 
•e  thcugh  wheat  yields  would  be  low.  It  was 
wtoe  to  play  safe,  and  all  our  efforts  were  to 
ftwrd  carefully  our  food  and  feed  supply  and 
pet  the  last  full  pound  of  results  from  every 
pound  of  feed  we  bad.  But  nature  was  kind, 
and  the  combination  of  favorable  weather 
and  the  hard  work  and  skill  of  the  farmers 
and  their  families  brought  record  yields  and 
a  tremendous  harvest.  They  tell  me  that 
our  wheat  production  this  year  will  be  not 
only  a  record,  but  more  than  a  hundred 
million  bushels  greater  than  we  have  ever 
produced  before. 

But  tbe  big  crop  Itself  was  not  all  that  I 
eaw.  I  taw  the  tremendous  Job  of  handling 
It.  which  is  a  challenge  to  the  genius  of 
America,  and  an  Impressive  spectacle  in 
ttself.  Farmers  and  their  families,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  peo- 
ple from  the  cities  and  towns  were  working 
early  and  late  to  get  m  the  crop.  I  saw  one 
10-year-old  boy  operating  a  tractor  and  com- 
bine. I  saw  one  farm  woman  In  Kentucky 
who  has  worked  her  tractor  day  and  night, 
not  only  taking  care  of  her  own  crops  but 
|>lo«tnf  and  cultlvatli^  for  her  neighbors. 
■ojr*  and  gtrla  In  thair  early  teens  and  hun- 
af  ttoouaaada  of  women  are  doing  man- 
Jobs  with  their  hands  and  with  ma- 
Many  soldiers  were  helping  with  ths 
on  short  psrlods  of  leave. 

Wa  have  rNMl  wltto  amaMmant  and  with 
prtda  ot  tba  tiamandom  marahaling  of  mech- 
anlaad  equlpvient  on  the  embattled  beaches 
at  Wormandy  and  we  are  Jtistly  proud  of  the 
offanlxatlon  tlMt  nobUiaed  these  ma^ilnas 
of  war  and  drow  them  on.  But  thla  year. 
la  oar  own  eountry.  a  great  battalion  of  large 
eomMnee  was  shipped  down  from  the  North, 
mobiltaed  and  equipped — and  on  the  D-dsy 
of  harvest  they  began  their  long  march 
throu^  the  wheat  fields  of  the  Southwest 
to  follow  the  harvest  northward  across  the 
country  to  the  Canadian  border  on  their  own 
mechanised  march  to  victory. 

The  big  crop  has  added  to  the  wartime 
burdens  of  the  railroads.  More  freight  cars 
have  been  needed  to  move  the  grain  to  termi- 
nal storage  elevators,  and  more  and  more  men 
have  been  needed  to  unload  them.  It  is 
customary  In  the  Southwest  to  pile  some 
WiMat  on  the  ground  temporarily  at  harvest 
ttBua.  But  this  year  It  has  been  heaped  in 
tbe  fields  and  along  the  railroad  sidings  and 
stored  In  temporary  bins — and  in  one  small 
town  I  taw  a  paved  street  roped  off  and 
pfled  high  with  wheat.  But  our  record- 
breaking  wheat  crop  will.  I  am  sxire.  be  moved 
and  stored  in  ample  time  to  prevent  loss. 

I  mention  these  Incidents  as  illustrations 
of  the  Initiative  and  the  hard  work  and  the 
problems  that  are  a  part  of  our  victory  on 
tbe  home  front.  All  these,  along  with  the 
unoertalntlea  of  weather,  are  a  part  of  the 
bualneas  of  producing  food,  which  we  too 
often  take  for  granted. 

Hriw  what  docs  this  wheat  crop  meant 
It  meana  one  more  assurance  of  plenty  for 
oor  armed  forcas  and  for  aU  of  us  on  the 
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home  front.    It  means 
for  our  fighting   allies 
of  occupied   countries 
for  a  p?-rt  of  their  food 
been   liberated.     The 
crop  Is  so  much  largei 
a  few  months  ago 
will  be  available  for 
had  been  anticipated, 
feed  grain  is  corn,  of 
of  this  year's  com  crop 
the  amount  of  milk  an< : 
we  can  have  this  year 
prospects  now  are  for 
the  a.OCO.OOO.OOO-bushel 
still  too  early  in  the 
for  sure. 

The  wheat  and  com 
any  means  the  only  br 
rlcultural  production 
have   another   big   hay 
that's  important  to 
The  prospects  now  are 
bean  crop  from  which 
stock  as  well  as  a  large 
oil  for  human 
uses.     The  prospects 
big  potato  crop^bigger 
of  most  recent  years  a 
large    as    last    year 
acreage  gives  promise 
volume  than  last  year. 
especially  cattle,  are 
and    ranches    are 
much  larger  numbers 
number  of  cattle  now 
greater  than  the  1035-39 
8.000.000  greater  than 
previous  cattle  cycle  in 

These  are  some   of 
sees  out  In  the  great 
of  our  country  today 
are  concerned  with  the 
to  give  serloiu  and  sob^r 
means. 

It  means  one  thing 
repeating.    That  Is 
and  the  skill  and  the 
hard  work  of  the 
family  can  be  dependekl 
challenge  of  product  lor, 
Ing  conditions  and 
blm  to  carry  on.    The 
and  their  families  at 
at  their  remarkable  job 
|>rodtictlon. 

It  was  fortunate 
two  Ingredients  of  food 
good  weather  and  the 
we  have.    It  was  equaf  y 
had  for  them  a  system 
thtit   we   had   these 
planting   and   breedini 
aklU   of   our   farmers 
nature  could  proceed 
year  the  long  stretch 
breaking  production. 

There  are  two  reasoi^s 
have  been  important 
lea.    First,  they  have 
surance  they  must 
produce  so  far  beyond 
When  goals  were 
of  grins  and  planes  anc 
sands  of  other  Items 
to  fight  a  global  war. 
contracts    with 
basis.    When  war 
more  food  than 
Government  said  in 
crease  your  prod\jctloi 
needs  and  on  every  co 
Increase  Is  asked,  the 
antes    that    you    get 
Price  supports  are  the 
of  the  manufacturer's 

The  second  reason 
Important  to  everyone 
get  abundant  producti4n 
workable   the   wartime 
prices  and  prevent 
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prospects  are  not  by 
ght  spots  in  the  ag- 
pfcture  this  year.    We 
crop   this   year  and 
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cannot  be  maintained  In  a  commodity  that 
Is  plentlftU. 

Ehirlng  the  last  war,  some  foods  sold  for 
extremely  high  prices — eggs,  for  example. 
Some  people  have  wondered  why  eggs  didn't 
sell  at  very  low  prices  at  times  when  sup- 
plies have  been  very  large  during  this  war. 
But  the  reason  why  eggs  have  been  so  plentl- 
ftil  at  times  Is  that  there  are  price  supports 
on  eggs  for  farmers.  These  price  supports 
which  have  assured  more  abundant  produc- 
tion have  made  It  possible  for  consumers  to 
buy  eggs  at  more  reasonable  prices  on  the 
average  throughout  the  year.  Those  of  you 
who  remember  the  price  of  eggs  during  the 
last  war  will  remember  that  eggs  have  been 
more  reasonable  and  more  plentiful  during 
this  war.  But  for  the  plentiful  supply  of 
eggs  it  might  have  been  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent black  market  operations  and  dollar-a- 
dozen  eggs  in  the  black  market. 

In  wartime  when  the  demand  Is  so  great 
for  so  many  farm  commodities,  farmers 
couldn't  be  expected  to  continue  producing 
eggs  abundantly  if  they  had  to  take  a  losa 
on  abundant  production.  And  so  the  price 
support  and  price  stabilization  program* 
work  band  in  hand  to  protect  consumers 
against  extremely  high  prices  and  protect 
farmers  against  extremely  low  prices.  And, 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  helped  farmers 
to  produce  the  abundance  we  all  are  enjoy- 
ing now. 

In  the  case  of  some  foods  there  will  oo- 
casionally  be  some  temporary  oversupplles. 
In  order  to  be  sure  to  have  eno\igh  we  must 
sometimes  expect  to  have  too  much.  But  Z 
am  sure  that  no  one  would  be  optlmistio 
enough  to  hope  that  such  a  tremendous  pro- 
duction effort  could  be  so  well  geared  and  so 
delicately  controlled  that  every  goal  could 
be  exactly  reached  In  tplte  of  all  the  hazards 
of  war  and  the  uncertainties  of  weather.  I 
am  ttire  too.  that  if  criticism  comes,  farmers 
would  rather  it  would  be  for  having  too  mucb 
rather  than  for  having  too  little. 

We  do  have  abundant  supplies  of  food. 
And  having  built  up  our  wartime  stocks  of 
food  during  years  when  production  was  be- 
ing increased  to  Its  present  high  level,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  suppose  now  thst  farmers  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  supply  us  abun- 
dantly, barring  unfavorable  weather. 

America  owes  the  farmers  of  this  country 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  way  they  have 
come  throtigh  on  their  Job  of  prodticlng  food 
to  win  the  war.  Many  farmers  too  are  In- 
debted to  city  people  who  have  helped  them 
In  critical  periods  to  harvest  the  crops.  Tbe 
work  of  cur  Victory  gardeners  and  home 
canners  has  made  a  big  difference  In  otir 
fight  for  food. 

In  our  war  years  we  have  seen  a  vast 
demonstration  of  the  kind  of  accomplish- 
ment we  can  expect  when  everyone  is  doing 
his  part.  Our  food  situation  is  good  and  if 
we  work  at  It  in  the  future  as  we  have  in 
the  past  we  can  keep  It  that  way. 
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HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiscoNsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RSPRESENTATIVX8 

Thursday.  August  3. 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  set  forth  further  answers  to  ques- 
tions regarding  the  rights  of  men  and 
women  in  the  service  and  their  depend- 
ents so  that  nay  people  will  be  fully 
Informed  as  to  these  matters. 
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Question.  Should  the  wife  of  a  man 
overseas  write  to  him  concerning  rein- 
statement of  her  family  allowance  if  he 
has  become  eligible  again? 

Answer.  No.  She  should  write  a  let- 
ter to  the  O.  D.  B.  stating,  first,  service- 
man's name,  present  rank,  and  serial 
number;  second,  family  allowance  appli- 
cation number,  if  known;  third,  period 
of  time  during  which  slie  received  family 
allowance;  fourth,  reason  for  discontinu- 
ance; fifth,  request  for  reinstatement. 

Question.  Should  wife  requesting  re- 
instatement send  in  documentary  evi- 
dence again? 

Answer.  Not  if  she  has  submitted  all 
required  evidence.  It  will  be  a  matter  of 
permanent  record  at  the  O.  D,  B. 

Question.  Should  a  soldier  in  one  of 
the  first  three  grades  who  wishes  to  have 
a  family  allowance  reinstated  for  his 
dependents  file  a  second  application  for 
them? 

Answer.  No.  He  should  write  his 
commanding  officer,  stating  facts  of  case. 

Question.  Is  it  compulsory  for  a  serv- 
iceman to  apply  for  a  family  allowance 
for  his  class  B-1  or  class  B  dependents? 

Answer.  A  family  allowance  for  eli- 
gible class  B-1  or  class  B  dependents  is 
entirely  optional  with  the  serviceman 
and  may  be  stopped  at  any  time  at  his 
request. 

Question.  Are  the  dependent  parents 
of  a  man  in  the  Air  Force  eligible  for  a 
family  allowance? 

Answer.  If  the  man  is  an  enlisted  man 
or  an  aviation  cadet;  yes.  If  he  is  a  com- 
missioned officer;  no.  An  officer  may, 
however,  authorise  a  voluntary  class  E 
allotment  of  pay  on  their  behalf,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  The  Air  Force  Is  a  part 
of  the  Army. 

Question.  May  a  mother  who  worked 
In  order  to  support  her  son  prior  to  his 
entry  in  the  Army — and  is  still  working — 
receive  a  family  allowance  from  him? 

Answer.  Such  a  case  would  have  to  be 
judged  on  Its  merits.  She  must  prove 
that  she  Is  dependent  upon  ber  son  In 
order  to  be  eligible. 

Question.  May  a  moUier  with  two  sons 
In  the  service  have  a  family  allowance 
froth  each  son? 

Answer.  Yes;  provided  she  is  depend- 
ent upon  both  of  them  at  least  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  and  provided  that  each 
son  desires  to  apply  for  a  family  allow- 
ance on  her  behalf.  She  may  be  depend- 
ent upon  one  son — and  only  one— for 
chief  support  and  upon  a  second  son  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  her  support. 
Or  she  may  be  dependent  upon  each  son 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  her  support. 

Question.  What  steps  should  she  take 
to  get  this  benefit  from  both  sons? 

Answer.  She  should  request  each  son 
to  apply  on  her  behalf,  as  the  family  al- 
lowance will  be  payable  only  at  his  re- 
quest or  with  his  consent.  She  might 
supply  each  son  with  a  dependency  cer- 
tificate, W.  D.,  AGO  Form,  No.  620,  prop- 
erly filled  out  and  signed  by  herself  and 
by  one  witness  to  her  signature.  If  the 
two  sons  desire  to  apply  on  her  behalf, 
they  may  then  attach  these  forms  to 
their  applications. 

Question.  A  mother  has  sons  and  a 
daughter  in  the  service,  and  a  husband 
who  is  retired  on  a  small  income.    May 


she  receive  a  family  allowance  from  any 
one  of  her  children  in  the  service? 

Answer.  Yes;  provided  she  can  prove 
dependency  upon  any  one  of  them,  and 
provided  the  child  concerned  consents  to 
the  authorization  of  this  benefit. 

Question.  Under  what  authority  does 
the  O.  D.  B.  change  the  rate  of  payment 
or  discontinue  a  family  allowance? 

Answer.  Under  authority  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Dependents  Allowance  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended.  This  amendment 
provides  increased  payments  for  certain 
class  A  dependents,  also  for  those  par- 
ents, brothers,  or  sisters  who  rely  upon 
the  serviceman  for  their  chief  support, 
establishing  these  in  a  new  class — class 
B-1.  Under  the  law  as  amended,  pay- 
ments to  those  remaining  in  class  B  are 
fixed  at  a  flat  monthly  rate  of  $37. 

Question.  If  a  dependent's  family  al- 
lowance payments  have  been  reduced 
and  the  dependent  is  actually  relying 
upon  the  serviceman  for  chief  support, 
will  the  Office  of  Dependency  Benefits 
reconsider  the  case  upon  request? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  dependent  should 
write  the  O.  D.  B.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  gi\'lng 
full  facts  to  establish  claims  of  depend- 
ency. State  amount  of  each  item  of  liv- 
ing expenses  such  as  rent,  fuel,  food, 
clothes,  and  medical  bills — per  month. 
Also,  state  monthly  income  from  sources 
other  than  the  family  allowance.  The 
O.  D.  B.  is  set  up  to  authorize  family 
i^owances  for  those  who  are  entitled  to 
them  and  will  review  and  redetermine 
any  case  wherein  dependents  had  not 
originally  supplied  the  O.  D.  B.  with  suffi- 
cient facts  to  support  claims  of  de- 
pendency. 

Question.  If  a  dependent  who  has  been 
in  class  B  becomes  dependent  upon  the 
serviceman  for  chief  support,  may  she 
have  pajrments  Increased?    How? 

Answer.  Yes;  payments  may  be  in- 
creased. Dependent  should  write  the 
O.  D,  B,  for  reconsideration  of  her  case, 
giving  an  itemized  statement  of  income 
and  expenses.  * 

Question.  If  a  dependent's  payments 
have  been  discontinued  because  of  fail- 
ure to  return  the  dependency  certificate 
to  the  O.  D.  B..  will  the  case  he  reopened 
if  this  certificate  is  sent  in  now? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  O.  D.  B.  will  recon- 
sider the  case  upon  receipt  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  claims  of  depend- 
ency, together  with  a  letter  requesting 
reconsideration. 

The  foregoing  articles  are  of  especial 
Importance  to  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces,  their  parents,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren, and  to  their  dependents  in  general. 

Be  sure  to  keep  these  articles  for  future 
use  and  guidance.  You  will  find  them  of 
inestimable  v&lue  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  all 
the  benefits  for  servicemen,  their  wives, 
mothers,  children,  and  other  relatives 
outlined  in  these  articles  and  in  the  pre- 
vious articles  that  I  have  set  forth  in 
the  CoifCBBSSioHAL  Record,  were  made 
possible  by  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  report  to  my  people  that  as  their 
representative  in  Congress,  I  worked  for 
and  voted  for  all  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  which  made  possible  the 
benefits  for  our  men  and  W(»nen  in  the 


armed  service,  their  wives,  mothers,  and 
their  children. 

In  the  4  years  I  have  been  In  Congress, 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  more  than  40.- 
000  of  my  constituents  have  written  to 
me  for  help  and  guidance  in  Federal 
matters. 

I  am  happy  to  report  further  that  I 
have  woriced  to  meet  and  fulfill  every  re- 
quest. All  these  requests  have  received 
my  personal  attention.  It  has  been  the 
rule  of  my  office  to  answer  every  letter 
or  post  card  received  by  me  within  24 
hours  after  Its  receipt 

Your  Congressman  is  your  agent  in 
Washington.  If  for  any  reason  you  have 
any  problem  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, you  should  write  your  Congress- 
man. I  invite  the  people  in  my  district 
to  write  me  and  to  call  on  me  if  and 
when  you  have  any  problem  which  re- 
lates to  the  Federal  Government.  Write 
your  Congressman,  Wn.LMie  H.  Stxvkk- 
soM,  Rouse  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


Free  Perb  f er  Refvfeet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

Of  mw  Tonc 

IN  THX  HOUSE  07  REPBESENTATTVXS 

Thursdav,  August  3, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  E^aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  en- 
titled "Free  Ports  for  Refugees,"  deliv- 
ered by  me  over  radio  Station  WMCA, 
July  5,  1944: 

Vvery  day  as  we  move  on  to  liberate  the 
countries  which  the  Nssts  control,  the  enemy 
Is  enslaving  and  murdering  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  nonoombatants.  It  started  In 
Poland.  I  need  not  repeat  to  you  the  reports 
of  the  damage  which  the  Germans  Inflleted 
there.  Nor  need  I  repeat  to  you  how  tbe 
Germans  applied  their  science  of  destruction 
to  the  other  ootmtries  of  Europe — ^Norway 
and  Denmark,  to  Holland,  Belgiimi,  and 
France,  to  CBeehoslovakla  and  Yugoslavia. 
Latest  victims  of  the  German  drive  are  their 
late  collabaratlonists — the  Bu'garians  and 
the  Hungarians.  The  Germans  are  now  treat- 
ing those  Bulgarians  and  Hungarians  pre- 
cisely as  they  treated  the  Poles  as  long  as 
there  was  a  Poland  to  destroy. 

For.  according  to  Nazi  principles,  all  who 
are  not  Nazis  must  become  underlings:  aU 
who  are  not  Germans  must  become  subhu- 
mans;  all  who  are  useless  to  the  Nazis  must 
be  killed.  If  Nazis  cannot  use  you  es  a  slave, 
either  because  you  are  too  weak  In  murde  or 
too  strong  In  character,  they  destroy  you. 
Before  they  kill  you  they  take  away  ever  bit 
of  our  clothing.  They  strip  you  naSed — chil- 
dren, women,  and  men.  For  the  clothes  of 
the  dead  are  good  enough,  they  say,  for  their 
slaves  In  factories  and  on  farms. 

Some  of  these  victims  of  the  Nazis  man- 
aged to  escape.  Others  will  manage  before 
we  can  get  to  Europe  and  stop  this  dreadful 
destruction  of  hxmianlty.  The  refugees 
managed  to  get  to  Sweden,  to  Switaerland, 
to  Spiain  and  Portugal,  to  Turkey,  and  some 
reached  the  haven  of  even  the  fighting  United 
Nations — Russia,  England,  and  a  very  few, 
the  United  States. 

This  problem  calls  for  a  solution,  but  any 
solution  offered  at  this  time  can  be  only  a 
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ftmponrj  one.  It  waa  vlth  this  Idm  In 
mtnd.  that  I  introduoed  House  Reaolutlon  154. 
which  I  stUi  believe  woxild  have  been  the  moct 
Mtoquate  answer  to  the  problem.  Borne  op- 
position developed,  however,  and  I.  therefore. 
Introduced  another  resolution  known  as  H. 
Kes.  676.  Thu  resolution  offers  a  temporary 
solution  by  way  of  so-called  free  porta. 

The  Prealdent  of  the  United  States  created 
a  War  Refugee  Board  to  afford  relief  to  theae 
victims,  net  only  In  this  country  but  In 
ether  countries  as  well. 

An  American  journalist.  Samuel  Orafton. 
who  writes  for  the  New  York  Post,  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  many  other  great  news- 
papers, suggssta  that  we  establish  free  ports 
Jn  which  to  harbor  such  refugees  temporar- 
ily— lutil  the  War  Refugee  Board  and  sim- 
ilar agencies  get  them  permanent  places  to 
live. 

These  free  ports  for  refvigees  would  be 
exactly  like  the  free  ports  for  International 
merchandise.  Ooods  come  to  our  seaports. 
There  they  are  put  Into  bond  in  warehouse* 
until  they  are  re-exported.  They  do  not 
.enter  cur  domestic  commerce.  They  do  not 
compete  with  the  products  from  our  farms 
and  factories.  They  merely  rest  on  a  shelf, 
as  it  were.  We  supply  the  shelf,  that  is.  the 
warehouse,  that  is,  the  free  port — as  an  in- 
ternational convenience  which  costs  us  noth- 

Why  not  establlah  similar  free  porta  for 
reftj^ees.  They  would  remain  Interned  and 
segregated  in  such  free  ports,  in  such  tempo- 
rary havens,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  they  would  be  returned 
to  the  countries  of  their  origin,  or  to  those 
couDtrMs  which  would  invite  them — just  as 
floOB  as  ws  Ivlng  peace  and  order  to  Europe, 

Remember  that  these  human  beings  would 
be  in  transit,  precisely  like  a  batch  of 
xnerchandiae  kept  In  customs  bond  on  the  free 
port  of  Staten  Island. 

■MMmber,  too.  that  we  have  more  than 
9O9M0  Nasi  prisoners  of  war  In  this  country 
right  tK>w.  They.  too.  are  transienu.  As 
•oon  as  the  war  ends  we  shall  return  them  to 
central  Europe  where  they  were  born.  Every 
eamp  for  prisoners  of  war  in  this  country  is  a 
free  port  in  the  sense  that  I  am  advocating. 
The  prisoners  are  treated  well.  But  they  may 
not  leave  their  camp.  Neither  would  the 
refugees  be  allowed  to  leave.  But.  this  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world  today,  the 
Nazis  here  are  imprisoned,  the  refugees  would 
be  sheltered.  Jail  and  asylum  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  In  spirit. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  that  flows 
through  all  our  hearts  makes  it  Imperative 
that  we  do  sooMthing  definite  for  those 
European  refug— .  and  do  it  with  the  greatest 
dispatch. 

Quick  and  widespread  was  the  response 
to  this  proposal  of  temporary  shelters  tor 
refugees.  Newspapers,  magazines,  national 
organizations,  national  leaders,  throughout 
the  land  quickly  applattded,  quickly  ap- 
proved, quickly  memoriallced  President 
Roosevelt  to  establish  such  havens  forth- 
with. 

The  New  York  Times  said  editorially: 
"The  plan  has  nothing  to  do  with  restricted 
or  unrestricted  Immigration.  It  is  simply  a 
proposal  to  save  the  Uvss  of  Innocent 
people." 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said  edi- 
torially: "The  appeal  represents  one  more 
trnggtrnkm  of  American  anxiety  that  nothing 
ba  left  itedone  in  the  effort  to  save  as  many 
innocent  people  as  possible  from  the  un- 
weakable  brutality  of  the  Nazis." 

The  Chicago  Sun  said:  "We  can  hope  that 
the  OovvnuBcnt  can  and  will  adopt  the 
project." 

Tbs  AahevlUe  (N.  C.)  Citlaen  Times  said: 
"Prlsooers  of  war  will  not  reside  here  after 
the  war.  It  could  be  the  same.  If  charity 
follows  ttoe  counsel  of  wisdom,  for  the  war 
refugees." 

That  laading  Catholic  weekly,  the  Com- 
monwealth, urged:  "Suppose  we  put  our  in- 
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fluence.  whatever 
refugees  we  have  left 

And  that  liberal  wi 
lie,  had  this  to  comment: 
Government  talks  a  lot 
gees  from  Hltler-occuplefl 
far  we  have  done  almost 
build  a  few  concentrati<4n 
eastern    seaboard.      Put 
them  with  the 
to  see  no  more  of  America 
will  be  sent  somewhere 
is  over.     At  least,  they 
Europe  or  use  up  preci4us 
food  on  ships  going  to 
refuse  as  a  nation  to  do 
then  In  the  name  of 
do  no  less." 

Speaking  for  the  Natidnal 
of  whom  he  is  presiden  : 
pleaded  with  President 
fident,  Bfr.  President, 
people  were  acquainted 
of  Nazi  persecution,  they 
one  voice  asking  that 
way  In  this  proposed 
providing   temporary 
refugees." 

President  William 
Federation  of  Labor  also 
Mr.  President,  in  my  ow^i 
name  of  the  American 
cause   the   creation   of 
country  for  refugees  wh< 
cruel  war  now,  before 
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way  for  similar  action 
allied  and  neutral  world 

And  president  Philip 
the  C.  I.  O..  cried  out: 
C.  I.  O.  I  endorse  the 
implemented  without 

And  Mr.  Justice  PranI : 
as    chairman    of    the 
Against  Persecution  of 
have  not  become  so 
ferlng.  so  inured  to 
that   we  can  stand   idlj 
Initiate   this   simple 
thousands  of  human 
gain  coat  the  taxpayers 
cent." 

There  are  also  hundreds 
and  Czechs.  Scandinavia  is 
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escape    the    Nazi 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  am  I 
as  well  as  Jews.    They 
religions,    all   types   of 
creeds  which  the  Nazi 

It  is  for  all  these 
ganlzations — the  American 
the  American  Council  for 
ican  Ort,   the  Hebrew 
have  Joined  the  A.  F.  of 
Farmers   Union,    and   Ml 
National  Committee  Aga  inst 
the  Jews — In  pleading  to 
to  establish  such  temporary 
ugees  in  this  cotmtry. 

The  President  of  the 
ordered  the  admission  c 
I  am  endeavormg  to 
on  Immigration  and 
I  am  chairman,  to  pass 
tahlish  more  free  ports, 
nations  to  do  likewise. 

On  establishing  these 
be  able  to  congratulate 
saved  that  many  humafi 
and    destruction.     Each 
means   that   a   victim   r 
been  rescued.     It  meaiu 
of   extermination   of   th< 
was  not  successful.    It 
and  other  liberty-loving 
inltely  done  a 
then  will  we  be  able  to 
to    the    consistent 
history,  that  we  art  an 
pressed. 
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Commendatioii  of  Thirty-sixtik 
Infantry  Dirition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

CW  TUU8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  7  (legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday,  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News  relating  to  the  Thirty-sixth 
Infantry  Division,  the  members  of  which 
came  from  my  State,  and  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Pred  L.  Walker,  former  commander  of 
the  Thirty-sixth  Division,  during  its 
operations  in  Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VALOKOUS    DEEDS    OF    TEXAS    THIRTT -SIXTH    WIH 
GENTBAL'S  HIGH  PRAISE 

FoKT  Benning,  Ga.,  July  23. — Back  among 
familiar  surroundings  Tuesday- was  Maj.  Gen. 
Fred  L.  Walker,  former  commander  of  the 
Thirty-Sixth  (Texas)  Division,  which  gained 
fame  for  its  fighting  in  Italy. 

General  Walker,  nearly  two  decades  ago. 
was  a  student  at  the  Fort  Benning  Infantry 
School.  He  assumed  the  duties  of  com- 
mandant of  the  school  after  a  conference  at 
post  headquarters  with  Brig,  Gen.  William 
A.  Hobson,  post  commander. 

"I  have  observed  our  soldiers  in  battle  on 
the  Italian  front  over  a  period  of  10  months 
and  I  am  convinced  that  our  soldiers  are 
better  than  the  Germaius,"  General  Walker 
said. 

In  a  report  to  Lt.  Gen.  Ban  Lear,  United 
States  of  America,  Commanding  General 
Army  Ground  Forces,  In  Washington,  General 
Walker  said  our  soldiers  are  "more  cheerful, 
more  confident,  better  marksmen.  After 
having  seen  our  men  going  through  the  hard- 
ships of  last  winter  during  which  they  were 
subjected  to  almost  continual  rains,  mud, 
cold  rations,  and  continual  artillery  and 
mortar  fire,  maintaining  a  cheerfulness  far 
superior  to  the  enemy,  I  feel  confident  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  made  into  the  best 
soldiers  In  the  world." 

The  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  Division,  which 
General  Walker  commanded,  has  seen  some 
of  the  bitterest  fighting  of  the  war.  This 
division  made  one  of  the  toughest  amphib- 
ious landings  of  the  war — under  fire  of  the 
enemy's  guns  at  Salerno.  They  were  in  ths 
fighting  at  Altavilla,  made  one  of  the  hard- 
est crossings  of  the  river  In  the  war— ths 
crossing  of  the  Rapido — and  fought  at  Cas- 
sino.  They  were  one  of  the  divisions  in  on 
the  capture  of  Rome. 

"The  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  Division  is  a 
great  outfit  and  I  hated  to  leave  it,"  General 
Walker  said.  "The  public  knows  the  deeds 
of  some  of  Its  more  publicized  heroes  such 
as  Sgt.  Charles  (Commando)  Kelly  and  Sgt. 
James  Logan  and  Pvt.  William  J.  Crawford, 
who  won  the  Medal  of  Honor,  and  Sgt.  Manuel 
Gonzales,  who  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  But  the  division  has  hundreds  of 
other  heroes,  real  lnfantr3rmen  who  have 
proved  that  they're  the  kind  of  men  you  like 
to  soldier  with." 

Although  an  Ohloan  himself.  General 
Walker's  face  lit  up  with  pride  when  ha 
talked  about  the  Thlrty-sUth,  which  was  the 
Texas  National  Guard  before  it  was  Inducted 
into  Federal  service  In  1940.  He  assvmied 
command  September   13,   IMl. 

Although  Selective  Service  trainees  who 
filled  out  the  division  to  combat  strength  and 
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replacements  from  all  over  the  Nation  have 
given  it  an  All -American  fiavor.  General 
Walker  says  the  citizens  of  Texas  still  re- 
gard It  as  their  own. 

He  was  notified  before  he  left  Italy  that 
Texas  Highway  36  has  been  renamed  Thirty- 
sixth  Division  Highway  and  that  plans  are 
going  forward  to  erect  a  monument  to  the 
division  on  that  highway  near  Temple,  Tex. 

General  Walker  was  not  an  eyewitness  to 
Sergeant  Kelly's  feats  which  won  for  him  the 
MeUal  of  Honor,  but  he  visited  the  Mayor's 
house  in  Altavilla — the  scene  of  Kelly's  ex- 
ploit— after  the  Germans  had  been  pushed 
out  of  the  city. 

"The  third-story  window  from  which  Kelly 
dropped  mortar  shells  as  grenades  on  the  ad- 
vancing Germans  was  about  70  feet  above 
the  ground  with  a  deep  ravine  below  that," 
he  said.  "From  there  it  was  easy  to  make 
the  shells  fall  on  the  point  so  that  they  would 
detonate. 

"The  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  Division  has 
lulfered  heavy  casualties  several  times."  he 
continued,  "but  our  men  have  had  what  It 
took  to  come  back  and  give  It  back  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  kind.  Altho\igh  we've  seen  less  days 
of  action  than  some  of  the  other  divisions, 
we've  seen  the  toughest  kind  of  action  of  all, 
storming  a  well-fortified  beach  and  rivers." 

General  Walker  is  proud  of  a  letter  received. 
Just  before  he  left  Rome,  from  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  United  States  Army,  in  which  the 
Fifth  Army  commander  said  in  part: 

"My  heartiest  congratulations  on  your  new 
appointment,  I  am  delighted  that  ths  In- 
fantry School  will  have  such  a  skilled  com- 
mandant. 

"The  Fifth  Army  regrets  the  loss  of  one 
of  Its  veteran  commanders  but  realizes  the 
importance  of  the  role  you  are  to  play  in  the 
training  of  Infantry  for  future  battles. 

"At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  very 
best  wishes  for  every  success  as  commandant 
of  the  Infantry  School  as  well  as  to  extend 
my  congratulations  for  the  superior  Job  which 
you  performed  as  commander  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth." 

General  Walker  was  honored  with  a  dinner 
at  Rome  Just  before  leaving  there,  when  a 
new  song,  singing  the  glory  of  the  divUlon. 
was  introduced  by  one  of  the  band  members, 
Sgt.  John  Forte,  7331  Reed  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Sergeant  Forte  also  composed  Via 
Roma,  a  song  which  the  general  said  had  be- 
come very  popular  in  Italy. 

Just  before  the  big  push  started  In  May, 
General  Walker  told  the  members  of  his  divi- 
sion that  they  were  being  held  in  reserve. 
"But  when  you  are  committed,  the  eyes  of  the 
world  win  be  upon  you." 

Sergeant  Porte  borrowed  the  expression  to 
name  his  song,  The  Eyes  of  the  World  Are 
Upon  You,  Thirty -sixth,  which  ended  with: 

"Cheers  to  the  men  of  the  Thirty-sixth, 
Theirs  is  the  spirit  that's  never  been  licked. 
To  the  men  who  led  her 
Prom  Salerno  to  Rome, 
Maj.  Gen.  Fred  L.  Walker." 

General  Walker  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  In  1911 
with  a  degree  in  engineering.  Having  been 
a  member  of  B  Troop,  Ohio  Cavalry,  for  4 
years,  he  took  an  examination  for  an  Army 
commission  in  the  fall  of  1910.  He  was  ac- 
cepted in  February  1911  and  entered  the 
Army  in  April  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry, doing  special  work  to  gain  his  college 
degree  later. 

In  1932  he  attended  the  Army  War  College, 
Washincton,  D.  C.  For  the  foUowing  4  years 
he  served  on  the  War  College  faculty.  H« 
won  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  Pur- 
ple Heart  With  Oak  Leal  Cluster  in  the  World 
War. 

His  wife  formerly  made  her  home  in  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  but  moved  to  Fort  Benning  with 
him.    Their  two  sons  are  Infantry  ofDcers. 


Editorial  GiBunents  od  RetvemcU  of 
Janes  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1),1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recobd  three  excellent  editorials, 
one  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
10,  one  from  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  of 
June  15,  and  one  from  the  New  York 
Enquirer  of  July  17,  commenting  upon 
the  retirement  of  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  10,  1»441 
lo.  rAsurr  leaves  the  cHAOt 

Mr.  Farley  has  been  a  chairman  for  36 
years.  He  began  In  1918  with  the  Rockland 
Coxmty  Democratic  Committee.  In  1830  he 
tcok  the  chair  of  the  New  York  State 
Democratic  Committee,  which  he  has  Just 
resigned.  For  8  years  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  He  has 
done  an  Immense  amount  of  drudgery.  He 
has  managed  effectively  a  great  Government 
department.  Now,  In  a  letter  full  of  char- 
acteristic kindness  for  his  fellow-workers,  he 
becomes  free  at  last  to  earn  the  competence 
which  his  great  ability,  exclusively  exerted, 
would  have  won  him  long  ago. 

A  political  chairman  usually  becomes 
something  of  a  mythological  figure.  To  his 
opponents  his  words  and  his  works  are  evil. 
Mr.  Farley  didn't  entirely  escape  the  demon - 
ologists,  but  the  sinister  myth  couldn't  stick 
long  to  a  personage  to  incorrigibly  honest, 
friendly  and  straightforward.  Even  the 
stralghtest-laced  objectors  to  his  code  of 
sticking  to  his  party  through  thick  and  thin 
had  to  make  him  an  exception.  Both  politi- 
cians and  the  public  have  been  impressed  by 
bis  character. 

Bom  with  the  gift  to  like  and  be  liked,  his 
tact  and  power  to  please  are  natural,  not  ac- 
quired. He  must  know  by  sight  no  small 
part  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United 
States.  Enlarging  a  Jeffersonlan  trait,  he  has 
written  letters  to  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
population.  He  comes  down  to  us  in  a 
stream  of  green  ink.  He  never  talks  too  much 
and  never  bores  us.  Brought  up  in  a  Re- 
publican county,  he  has  never  had  the  bit- 
terness that  might  have  been  expected.  He 
has  been  moderate  and  reasonable.  If  he 
has  had  disappointments  he  keeps  them  to 
himself.  He  is  a  good  fellow  with  no  sacri- 
fices of  dignity.  He  Is  a  good  man,  though 
he  doesn't  know  It  and  won't  believe  it  if 
he  is  told.  As  a  public  man  he  is  A-1  The 
best  of  luck  to  him  as  a  private  man.  As 
he  gives  up  the  chair  we  recall  this  recipe 
from  his  book  of  reminiscences.  He  "still 
believes  that  the  only  way  to  get  ahead  In 
public  life  Is  to  understand  people  and  sym- 
j>athize  with  their  viewpoint." 

[From  the  Brooklyn  Citlaen  of  June  15, 1M4] 

MB.    FASLXT'S    FAXCWELL 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the  resig- 
nation of  James  A.  Farley  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  It  marks  the  end  of  an  era.  With 
this  reaUzatlon  there  also  comes  a  feeling  of 


sadness,  for  It  almost  seems  as  If  pcdltlcs  wer« 
progressing  too  swiftly  nowadays  and  too 
many  events  were  happening  too  rapidly. 
When  the  old  order  changes  and  gives  placa 
to  the  new,  it  is  natural  for  there  to  be  con- 
siderable reluctance  at  parting  with  the  good 
from  the  past. 

However,  it  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  to  an- 
ticipate Mr.  Farley's  action.  As  he  himself 
pointed  out.  his  "business  duties  and  obliga- 
tions" preclude  his  devoting  what  he  con- 
siders the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  per- 
form the  work  of  the  State  chairmanship  in  a 
conscientious  manner.  Since  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  accuse  him  of  lacking  a  sense  of 
duty,  or  being  deficient  in  the  conscientious 
fulfillment  of  his  responsibilities,  it  is  un- 
derstandable that  Mr.  Farley  should  have  de- 
clined to  concentrate  on  one  assignment  to 
the  neglect  of  another. 

In  conjunction  with  his  fidelity  to  a  tnist 
lmix)sed  In  him.  he  has  also  manifested  an 
tmf  ailing  sense  of  modesty  in  claiming  credit 
for  the  tasks  which  he  has  accomplished. 
His  formal  statement  of  resignation  displays 
this  qtiality  in  his  declaration  that,  "What- 
ever success  I  may  have  had  In  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duties  as  chairman  of  the  State 
committee  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  as- 
slstauce  I  have  had  from  the  leaders  and  ths 
precinct  workers — men  and  women — down 
through  the  years." 

What  Mr.  Farley  apparently  fails  to  grasp, 
with  true  self-effacement,  is  the  fact  that  it 
was  his  own  industrious  and  inspiring  ex- 
ample which  evoked  this  willing  aid  and 
cooperation  from  his  admiring  assistants. 
Yet  he  disclaims  even  this  modicum  of  Jus- 
tified pride  when  be  says,  gratefully  and 
humbly,  that  "I  doubt  if  any  man  in  my 
position  has  ever  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
the  leaders  and  the  party  workers  as  I  have 
during  these  16  years." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  few  other 
men  In  public  or  private  life  have  Mr. 
Farley's  capacity  for  making  friends  and, 
as  Shakespeare  says,  "grappling  them  to  the 
soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  If  the  E>emocratlo 
politician  benefited  by  an  acquaintance 
which  was  wide  and  varied.  It  was  because 
It  was  founded  on  the  sincerity  of  Farley, 
the  man.  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  Joins  with 
that  host  of  friends  in  wishing  him  well  as 
an  executive  and  as  a  Democrat. 

[From  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  July  17, 
1044] 

jnc  rABLKT — AifsmrAK 

In  the  fierce  conflict  that  is  American  poll- 
tics  there  is  no  room  for  weaklings.  Men  who 
for  themselves  or  for  others  seek  power  for 
an  Idealistic  or  worldly  reason,  have  no  easy 
path. 

There  is  no  governing  class  In  America. 
The  boy  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks  has 
as  much  right  to  seek  the  highest  office  In 
the  land  as  does  the  son  of  the  wealthiest 
family.  Therefore,  he  who  enters  the  po- 
litical arena  knows  that  he  must  deal  with 
all  the  people,  some  zealotis  in  behalf  of  his 
plans,  others  bitterly  opposed. 

On  his  way  he  may  sometimes  compromise, 
sometimes  veer  slightly,  but  always  before 
him  he  must  keep  his  goal  and  his  general 
direction  must  ever  be  toward  it. 

He  must  place  the  interest  of  his  country 
first  and  as  he  is  lojral  to  It.  so  must  he  be 
loyal  to  his  party  and  his  friends. 

Above  all  else,  he  must  be  honest.  The 
public  is  his  Judge  and  whUe  the  public  Is 
often  slow  to  understand  and  sometimes  tem- 
porarily deceived,  in  the  long  run  it  makes  a 
true  assay  of  a  man's  real  worth.  Successftil 
politicians  themselves  place  the  highest  value 
on  personiJ  honesty  and  even  the  bitterest 
opponents,  worthy  of  each  other's  steel,  will 
Invariably  grant  full  trust  in  each  others 
word. 
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Obrtoualy.  •  man  successful  In  politics 
must  pcMMH  tnt  ability,  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, ooaiat*.  loyalty,  and  bigh  moral  in- 
««grlty. 

Such  a  man  to  James  A.  Farley.  And  In 
•aylng  this  we  know  that  we  only  echo  the 
tbougbta  that  are  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
^tfiifMM  of  Jim's  fellow  Americans. 

It  to  not  necessary  to  restate  here  Jim 
rartoy's  record.  It  U  known  the  length  and 
■breadth  of  the  land.  Thousands  can  testify 
to  his  political  ability  and  his  genius  for  or- 
ganization. But  more  thousands  will  rata 
fivtoy  eminent  not  so  much  for  these  at- 
WlfcBtaa.  for  others  have  them,  but  because 
throt^  the  years,  despite  hard  blows,  de- 
spite disappointments,  despite  temptations, 
be  has  held  fast  to  the  virtues  of  patriotism, 
loyalty,  honesty,  and  has  demonstrated  moral 
Integrity  and  splirltual  qualities  of  the  high- 
cat  order. 

Jim  Farley  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Damocratlc  Bute  committee  and  is  step- 
ptBf  out  of  public  life.  But  we  know  that 
mtlHona  of  Americans  expect  him  to  keep  up 
his  Interest  and  to  watch  closely  the  po- 
litical scene.  America  will  always  need  men 
like  him  and  such  to  our  faith  In  Jim  Par- 
ley's love  of  country,  we  know  that  if  the 
enamtea  of  America  seem  to  be  waxing  too 
•tranf  and  the  people  simtmon  him  back 
to  the  political  arena.  Jim  Farley,  patriotic 
American,    will    respond. 


FederafiutMB  of  MediciM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAIMB 

IN  THE  8ENATB  OF  THI  UNITKD  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  1).  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Nti]  and  on  his  behalf  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "The  Doctors,"  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop,  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times  Herald  of  July  31, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THZ  DOCrOBS 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
There  Is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  90  pages 
long,  and  conUining  roughly  17.000  words, 
that  makes  the  doctors  of  America  shiver. 
Thto  bill  proposes  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
laent  spoid  13 .000 .000.000  more  per  year  than 
It  does  now  for  medical  care  and  hospltali- 
catton  of  the  people  in  general. 

Uncle  Sam  is  already  the  heaviest  spend- 
ing patient  In  history— what  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  hospital  systems,  veterans'  care,  and 
tb«  various  public-health  services  operated 
'  direction  of  the  United  States  Surgeon 


TMa  additional  t3.000.000.000.  also  to  be  ad- 
mlBtotered  primarily  imder  control  of  the 
Sarfson  General,  to  looked  on  by  the  doctors 
as  the  absolutely  last  ton  of  bricks  to  flatten 
them  into  machine  parts  of  a  Oovemment- 
nin  me<lical  bureaucracy. 

The  17.000  words,  all  highly  technical  and 
full  at  complicated  legal  meaning,  were  put 
togettwr  'ay  New  York's  Senator  Waokxb  and 
Senator  IfuaaaT  ot  Montana,  as  an  amend- 
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ment  to  the  already 
security  laws. 

In  its  preamble,  it 
bond  against  all  the 
heir  to,  for  it  proposes 
general   welfare:   to 
hazards  of  old  age. 
Ity,   sickness, 
ency: etc., 

Just  how  a  law  of 
against  "premature  dea^h 
'•economic  hazards" 
But  the  American  Medlial 
on  the  bill  as  a  provlslcjn 
death    of   the    sort    of 
brought  to  the  United 
highest  health  standard 
man. 

And,  of  course,  the 
medical  work  to  be  done 
terms  of  thto  bill  won't 
escapes  taxes,  except  by 

But,  at  any  rate,  her  i 
to  supposed  to  work: 
to   authorized   to  select 
hospitals  In  which 
taxpayers'  expense  for 

He  to  also  the  final 
ganlzing  of  panels  of 
specialtots — he  alone 
cialtot — to  do  tax-paid 
tlve  medicine  the  county 

Doctors  will  serve 
tlon  and  appointment — br 

In  brief,  the  entire  ba  sic 
practice  In  America  wll! 
head  of  one  Federal 
If  the  bill  goes  through, 

And  some  astonishin 
have  been  started  to 
psychologic  moment. 

For  instance,  have  yo; 
a   doctor   lately? 
civilian  physicians  thai 
gates  of  the  American 
warns  an  epidemic  of 
disease  would  sweep 
tatlng  fashion.    The 
around  to  their  patients 
years  things  will  be  wofse 
A.  U.  A. 

Britain.  Canada,  and 
to  the  troubles  of  pos  t 
are  enlarging  their 
ing  now,  war  or  no  war. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  In 
to  working  In  exactly 
The  overworked  older 
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it  has  today. 
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ment  and  world  deman(l 
leal  skill  will  hit  us. 

There  |ust  won't  be 
to  fill  the  ranks  as  the 
show  by  simple 
be  a   crisis   and   an 
the  political  geniuses 
Murray  bear  trap  at 
try's  desperation  for 
be  at  its  peak. 

The  doctors  are  up 
ablest    political 
Uved.    If  F,  D.  R.  gets 
will  sodallae  them  for 

The  doctors  can  beat 
by  tossing  all  their 
ot  their  medical  societies, 
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Medical  Association 
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care  more  for  their  patients*  welfare  than  for 
their  elaborate  "ethical"  protection  of  doctors 
who  have  double -dealt  with  the  public. 

They  have  a  heavy  policing  Job  to  do  In 
their  own  ranks  if  they  expect  the  publlo 
to  stand  with  them  against  the  Wagner- 
Murray  juggernaut,  and  without  the  publlo 
on  their  side  it  will  crush  them  for  sure. 


Public  Health  Serrice  DriTC  on 
Tubercalosit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PEMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Thursday, 
August  3. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  newly 
created  Tuberculosis  Control  Division  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  reports  that 
Washington  is  eighty-fourth  on  the  list 
of  92  cities  reported.  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  District  Committee,  who 
recently  held  an  investigation,  will  find 
time  to  read  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Sxkvicx  Plans  New  Daivx  on 
TuBxacTTLosis — District  Listed  Among  92 
Cmxs  TO  RscETVE  Aid 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
today  announced  it  to  shaping  up  plans  for 
a  new  national  tuberbulosls  control  program 
In  92  cities  with  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  A.  Barklle  Coulter,  head  of  the  Tuber- 
culosis Bureau  of  the  District  Health  Depart- 
ment, when  Informed  of  the  announcement, 
said  he  fiilly  expected  the  national  assistance 
to  be  extended  to  Washington  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  of  money.  Legislation  au- 
thorizing a  fund  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  been  enacted,  but  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

The  Public  Health  Ssrvice  made  public  a 
comprehensive  set  of  statistical  tables  dto- 
closlng  the  relative  death  rates  of  the  93 
cities,  based  on  deaths  during  the  3  years  of 
1939,  1940.  and  1941,  The  average  yearly 
death  rate  in  the  big  cities  was  shown  to  be 

55.4  per  100.000  population,  compared  with 

43.5  in  communities  of  2,500  to  100,000  popu- 
lation and  31.1  in  rural  areas. 

SXATH    KATXS   VARY 

Dr.  Herman  E.  Hllleboe.  chief  of  the  newly 
created  Tuberculosis  Control  Division  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  recently  authorized  by 
Congress,  said  that  death  rates  in  tlie  large 
cities  vary  extremely,  and  studies  were  being 
made  to  find  out  why.  For  example,  he 
pointed  out  the  death  rate  in  cities  of  over- 
whelmingly white  population  varies  from  158 
deaths  per  100,000  population  In  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  151.7  In  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Washington's  standing  among  the  92  cities 
was  listed  in  several  ways — its  relative  posi- 
tion based  on  deaths  among  all  races,  deaths 
among  whites  only,  among  nonwhltes,  among 
cities  of  its  own  size  and  by  geography. 
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The  cities  with  the  lowest  death  rate 
among  all  races,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  were  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  15.6;  Salt  Lake 
City,  19.3;  Minneapolto,  20.9. 

D.  C.  IS  m  EXOHTT-rOTTRTH  PLAO 

Washington  was  listed  In  eighty-fourth 
place,  with  a  rate  of  82.7  deaths  per  ;00,000 
population  of  all  races.  Cities  with  a  higher 
tuberculosto  death  rate  among  all  races  than 
Washington  were:  San  Antonio,  151.7;  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  113.7;  Sacramento,  Calif., 
97.5;  Jacksonville,  FI«..  89.4;  Memphis,  Tenn., 
89.1;  Atlanta,  Ga..  86,5;  Birmingham,  Ala., 
83.7. 

In  the  Itot  given,  the  death  rate  for  the 
white  race  only,  however,  Washington  stood 
next  to  the  top  among  cities  of  its  own  rela- 
tive size  from  500.000  to  1,000,000  population, 
with  a  death  rate  of  only  38.3  per  10.000 
population.  The  only  city  which  had  a  better 
rate  than  Washington  was  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
with  a  death  rate  of  37  per  100,000  white 
population. 

Dr.  Coulter,  pointing  to  this  good  showing 
of  the  District,  said  thto  was  the  fairest  com- 
parison of  any  of  the  tables  Usted  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  He  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  cities  should  not  be  considered 
to  be  in  competition  with  each  other  in  a 
tuberculosto  death  rate.  Instead,  he  said,  a 
more  practical  consideration  would  be  to 
show  how  rapidly  the  death  rate  was  going 
up  or  dowa  in  each  cMy. 

He  stressed  hto  recent  report  that  since 
the  establtohment  of  the  Bureau  of  Tuber- 
culosis In  the  Health  Department  here  in 
1935,  the  death  rate  generally  had  dropped 
from  102.2  to  66.4  per  100,000  population,  ac- 
cording to  hto  figures  tiere. 

OTHER    CrriKS   LISTED 

After  St.  Louts  and  Washington  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  list  of  death  rates 
among  white  populations  were  Pittsburgh, 
38.9;  Milwaukee,  39.3;  aeveland,  42.1:  Balti- 
more, 46.8;  Buffalo,  48;  Boston,  55;  and  San 
Franctoco,  61. 

Among  cities  of  Its  own  size,  Washington 
stood  In  fourth  place  for  the  death  rate 
among  nonwhltes,  as  follows:  St.  Louis,  176, 
per  100,000  population;  Pittsburgh,  182.6;  San 
Francisco,  188.5;  Washington,  194.3;  Boston, 
215.7;  Baltimore,  299.2;  and  Cleveland,  235.1. 

The  nonwhlte  situation  among  39  cities  of 
the  country  listed  showed  Washington  in 
twenty-eighth  place  with  the  figure  of  1943. 
The  highest  Jionwhite  tuberculosis  rates  were 
In  Newark.  576.5;  Chicago,  250.1;  Chatta- 
nooga, 244.4;  Cincinnati.  243.3;  Cleveland, 
235.1;  Tulsa.  Okla.,  234.1;  Baltimore.  229.2; 
Boston.  216.7;  New  York,  213;  Philadelphia, 
203.5;  Jacksonville,  Fla..  198.4;  Washington, 
194.3,  and  Detroit,  189.2. 

Among  such  cities  the  ones  with  the  lowest 
nonwhlte  death  rate  were  Fort  Worth, 
102.7;  Charlotte.  N.  C,  107.2;  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  109il;  Dallas,  116.9;  Houston,  134.4, 
and  Richmond,  Va..  1353. 


A  So\£et  at  the  Peace  Table 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NSW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1).  1944 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 

th?  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 

appearing  in  today's  Washington  Times- 

xc— App, 223  1 


Herald,  entitled  "A  Soldier  at  the  Peace 
Table."  I  make  this  request  for  the 
reason  that  I  believe  the  editorial  to  be 
timely,  reasonable,  and  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SOLOm   AT  THE  PXACI  TABLB 

boldubs  know  and  hatx  wax  most 

Miss  Marcia  Winn,  writing  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  week,  came  up  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  believe  merits  a  lot  of  consid- 
eration. She  suggested  that  a  soldier,  or 
some  soldiers,  be  invited  to  sit  at  the  peace 
table,  since  they  are  the  ones  who  actxially 
know  about  war  and  hate  it  most.  And  she 
told  how  her  suggestion  came  about. 

Miss  Winn  said  she  had  a  letter  from  a  man 
whiio  had  been  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 
whose  son  had  been  In  the  last  war,  and 
whose  grandson  was  in  the  current  war.  Her 
correspondent  said  he  had  come  out  of  his 
own  experience  hating  war,  and  felt  that  hto 
son  and  grandson  would  duplicate  hto  feel- 
ings. 

"The  soldiers  who  come  home,"  he  wrote, 
"are  the  world's  best  missionaries  for  peace." 

The  man  later  called  on  Miss  Winn  in  per- 
son and  elaborated  on  his  idea. 

"Women  can  do  a  lot  for  peace,"  he  told 
her.  "but  in  the  long  run  it's  up  to  the  men. 
The  only  way  we  will  ever  stop  war  Is  through 
the  men  who  have  fought  In  a  war." 

Hto  great  Idea  was  to  have  a  soldier  at 
the  peace  table. 

As  Miss  Winn  remarked,  the  notion  Is  full 
of  holes.  How  to  pick  the  soldier?  What 
powers  to  give  him?  In  fact,  the  question 
of  questions.  How  to  do  the  thing  at  all? 
Actually,  Ifs  Just  a  dream,  but  even  so.  It's 
worth  thinking  about. 

Peace  tables  are  usually  siu-rounded  by 
politicians  who  are  dickering  with  one  eye 
on  the  people  back  home  and  by  dlplomaU 
who  almost  always  outsmart  themselves  by 
being  too  diplomatic.  Sitting  in,  usually, 
are  generals  and  admirals,  who  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  have  some  say  about  allotting 
the  rewards  of  the  victory  they  have  Just  won. 

BATTERIES  Or  EXPERTS  BEHIND  NZCOTIATORS 

Sitting  behind  the  actual  negotiators  are 
batteries  of  secretaries  and  bales  of  papers. 
The  secretaries  are  experts  on  thto  and  that, 
and  the  papers  are  full  of  studies  about  where 
the  new  boundaries  should  be  and  who  pays 
whom  for  what.  The  boundaries  are  Jiggled 
back  and  forth  according  to  the  claims  of 
minority  pressure  groups,  associations  of 
fiery  patriots  and,  occasionally,  the  word  of 
some  one  who  really  knows  something  about 
It.  The  claims  are  adjusted  not  only  in 
terms  of  those  who  lost  a  cow  when  the 
armies  battled  across  thefr  pasture,  but  by 
the  representations  of  those  engaged  in  In- 
ternational commerce,  impatient  to  grab  the 
trade  formerly  held  by  the  losers. 

And  underneath  everything  else  to  the  In- 
sistent undertone  of  politics. 

But  by  the  time  things  reach  the  negotia- 
tion stage,  the  war  itself  has  been  pushed 
Into  the  background,  to  become  a  set  of 
casualty  statistics  In  the  almanac,  where  they 
will  be  looked  up  by  coming  generations  of 
editorial  writers  seeking  a  comparison  for  the 
figtires  in  the  new  war. 

The  men  who  have  fought  the  war  have 
ceased  to  be  soldiers,  because  they  are  dead, 
or  because  they  have  been  demobilized. 

The  politicians  at  the  peace  table  may 
occasionally  remember  the  men  who  were 
soldiers,  because  those  who  got  out  of  the 
war  alive  are  voters;  they  can  be  tossed  a 
bonus.  The  diplomats  don't  have  much  time 
for  soldiers  except  considered  as  a  point 
which  may  be  xised  effectively  In  an  argu- 
ment. The  generals  and  admirato,  who  are 
often  shown  decorating  a  soldier  or  a  sailor, 
are  accustomed  to  considering  their  men  in 


numbers  and  firepower,  too,  and  not  as 
people. 

What  we  are  getting  at  is  thto.  None  of 
those  people  around  the  peace  table  ever  has 
had  that  Intimate  contact  with  war  that  the 
ordinary  soldier  has  had.  Cerainly  a  gen» 
eral  or  an  admiral  gets  killed  once  in  a  while, 
but  if  he  does,  it's  a  mtotake.  And  a  poli- 
tician or  a  diplomat  may  get  assassinated, 
but  not,  usually,  in  a  fox  hole  or  on  a  beach- 
head. They  know  war  only  in  the  broad 
and  impersonal  sense. 

We  think  that,  even  though  It's  Just  a 
dream  and  Insanely  Impossible,  there  might 
be  a  way  to  plant  a  couple  of  soldiers  on 
the  peace  table.  Probably  not  what  we 
called  an  ordinary  soldier,  the  tovigh  Inar- 
ticulate fighter,  but  there  must  be  among 
the  ranks  somewhere  a  couple  of  sensitive. 
Intelligent  men  who  could  put  acroes  to  the 
other  participants  In  the  debate  the  notion 
that  a  soldier  does  not  like  war  and  could 
convey  to  the  experts  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
the  men  who  fought  the  war  would  like  to 
do  about  the  peace. 

Of  course,  it's  Just  a  dream. 


Control  of  ^  Press 


EXTENSION  C^*  REMARKS 


HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAXMB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBB  UNTTID  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  1).  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  18, 
entitled  "P.  C.  C.  Probe  Bares  Plan  to 
Control  Press,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorj), 
as  follows: 

F.  C.  C.  Probe  Bares  Plan  To  Controi. 
Peess — Gagging  of  Carries  Is  First 
Objective 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

A  New  Deal  pattern  for  Intimidation  of 
the  American  press,  leading  to  eventual  con« 
trol  through  a  permanent  Government  prop- 
aganda set-up,  has  been  brought  to  light  In 
hearings  Just  concluded  by  the  special  House 
committee  Investigating  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 

Patching  together  bits  of  testimony  wrung 
from  numerous  Government  witnesses  over 
a  period  of  weeks,  committee  members  said 
there  has  become  evident  a  well-planned  pro- 
gram for  bureaucratic  domination  of  radio, 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  speech. 

ST7PPRESSION  OF  CRITICISM 

Suppression  of  newspaper  criticism  of  the 
Government  is  the  first  objective  of  the 
planners,  the  evidence  indicated.  An  at- 
tempt to  accompltoh  this  would  be  made 
by  the  publication  of  surveys  presenting  a 
comparison  of  Axis  radio  broadcasts  with 
selected  excerpts  from  a  few  prominent  news- 
papers which  have  aroiised  the  wrath  of 
President  Roosevelt  by  opposition  to  New 
Deal  policies. 

As  a  basis  for  making  such  a  comparison, 
the  Federal  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service  of 
the  F.  C.  C,  the  testimony  revealed,  has  pre- 
pared a  digest  of  enemy  broadcasts,  divided 
Into  li  themes,  illustrative  of  the  Nazi  and 
Japanese  propaganda. 


^ 
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TbiM  chart  li  tndxulTe.  membert  noted,  of 
practically  all  poaaible  criticism  of  the  United 
Btaxm  and  its  aUlea,  ao  that  bardly  an  Ameri- 
c«a  nampaper  worthy  of  the  name  wovild  b« 
^n^f^tpt  from  a  charge  of  harlng  followed,  in 
•ome  manner,  at  aome  time,  the  enemy  propa- 
'    line. 


A  imnpaper  could  be  branded  as  pro-Nazi 
on  a  tMMle  of  comparison  with  these  14  themes. 
If  It  had  eTer  Intimated  that  "political  and 
»rptK>m'<^  injustice"  existed  In  the  United 
Btatca  or  Great  Britain  or  criticized  the  for- 
mga  pollclea  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Churchill. 
ly.  an  editorial  or  news  story  sug- 
that  President  Roosevelt  was  under 
tnSctence  of  Communists  would  be  con- 
led  as  following  the  German  propaganda 
Use. 

Am  s  crowning  abeurdlty.  statements  that 
Germany  and  Japan  WCTe  powerful  and  might 
win  the  war  could  be  analled  as  fomenting 
•BMny  propaganda.  The  highest-ranking 
oAoers  of  our  Army  and  Navy  might  qualify 
••  enemy  propagandists  on  this  basis,  mem- 
ber* noted. 

WBmSD  XMTO  Lxm 

The  publication  of  such  comparative  sur- 
veys, however,  they  remarked,  might  damage 
the  preeUga  of  the  first  newspapers  selected 
as  targets  to  such  an  extent  that  many  other 
newspapera  would  be  whipped  Into  line. 

Following  la  a  sununary  of  the  14  themes  of 
enemy  profMicrmnda,  drafted  by  the  propa- 
ganda analyata  aaetlon  of  the  P.  C.  C,  which 
would  form  a  basts  for  denimciatlon  of  any 
newspaper  found  to  have  published  criticism 
ctmilar  to  them  In  any  respect: 

Tolitical  and  economic  injustice  exist  In 
the  ITnlted  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  In- 
ternal corruption,  war  proflteering,  Com- 
munlsta  and  spiritual  decay.  The  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
•r*  morally  unjustifiable.  Either  President 
Roeaevelt  or  Prime  Minister  Churchill  or  both 
is  a  war  monger,  unscrupulous,  the  pawn  of 
Communists. 


*K3ennany  and  Japan  are  powerful  and 
pciesiiii  the  manpower,  armaments,  materials, 
and  morale  essential  to  victory.  The  United 
8tatee  and  Great  Britain  are  weak.  The 
United  Rations  are  disxmited,  and  distrust, 
deoeive,  envy,  and  suspect  each  other.  The 
united  States  and  the  world  are  menaced 
by  Oommtinlsts  and  plutocrata." 

Variations  of  some  of  these  themes  can 
be  found  in  many  newspapers,  committee 
members  noted,  and  one  remarked  ironically: 

"An  editor  might  fear  to  render  a  tribute 
to  a  dlah  of  pigi  knuckles  and  sauerkraut  leet 
he  be  labded  pro-Nasi  because  a  Germany 
tanadssstsr  had  expraesed  a  liking  for  similar 

Xt  waa  reported  that  last  Monday's  5-to-4 
•upreme  Court  decision  in  ths  Bartaell  espi- 
onage caae.  aflUinlng  the  right  of  an  Ameri- 
•SB  eltlaen  both  in  war  and  peace  to  erttlciae 
tb*  OoTtmment  and  the  President  in  the 
terms,  even  to  "Immoderats  and 
Invsetlve,"  if  hs  ao  desires,  may  have 
MUMd  a  tamporary  halt  to  plana  tor  ptib* 
UalilBf  tiM  survejt. 


It  was  observed,  however,  that  ths  ruling 
prsvalled  by  the  narrow  margin  at  one  vote 
•ad  the  praasnt  court  has  been  known  to 
rtvsn*  Itself .  Justice  Prankfurter.  one  of  the 
tftaseatsrs,  was  revealed  during  the  commit- 
tee heartngi  to  have  reqtiested  a  dally  copy 
tf  the  P.  C.  Cs  dlgeets  of  AxU  broadcasts. 

Bvidcnoe  eonoemlng  the  14  themee  was 
brought  otit  during  the  qtiestkmlng  of  Dr. 
Itobert  D.  Lstgh.  former  preeldent  o<  Ben- 
nington OoUege.  Bennington,  Vt.,  who  Is  dl- 
iwetor  €<  Hm  V.  a  CH  fbraifn  Broadcast 
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Intelligence  Service. 

Committee  Counsel 
the  activities  of  Dr. 
engaged  In  research  on 
at  the  Library  of  Congre^ 

Leigh   said   Lasswell 
atmosphere  of  great 
touch  with  a  great  man^ 
arotud  town"  in  the 
based  upon  Axis  broadcai  t 
him  by  the  P.  C.  C. 
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"You  identify  cliches 
the  people  it  attacks, 
with  what  are  called  the 
your   identification."   he 
want  to  compare   an 
with   the   German 
study  the  quantity  and 
of  the  newspaper  and 

■'Do  you  not  feel," 
such  principles  as  the 
cussing  became  firmly 
laying   the   foundation 
to  operate  against 
freedom  of  the  press?" 

"It  seems  rubbish." 
are  doing  is  a  war  Job 
propaganda  to  the  Unlte^ 
aion  has  no  Interest  In 
anybody." 

In  November  IMS, 
mony,  the  P.  C.  C. 
Axis  broadcast  digests  t< 
Information  for  delivery 
services,    to    newspapers 
marked  the  formal 
ment  Into  competition  with 
Ices   In  the   gathering 
news. 

i  CONTUlUS 


Axis  propaganda, 
you  compare  it 
Nazi  lines  and  get 
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the  comparison." 
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Moreover,  Dr.  Leigh 
is  edited  by  both  his 
before  It  reaches  the 
that  part  of  it  which 
agen^ee  wiah  it  to  have. 

He  added,  with  emphajAs, 
propaganda  work  and  the 
eign   broadcasts  should 
the  war  "for  the  information 
ment,  especially  the  State 
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«  Problem 

REMARKS 


legislative  day  of 
1).1944 


President.  X  ask 
to  have  printed  In 


In  Printer'!  Ink,  a  New 

line,  commenting  favcrably  on  8.  2041, 

a  bill  recently  reintroduced  by  Senator 

SJOPtTiAo  and  myaelX 

before  the  Senate  Coiamlttee  on  Afri- 

culture.   I  am  glad  to  i  ay  the  measure  Is 

attracting   a   great   oeal   of   attention 

among  farmers  throughout  the  Mld- 

weat  \ 

There  beinlg  no  objedtlon,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  pcln^  in  the  RicoaD. 
•afoUowa: 


BKNATX    ISVIVXS    BIIX    TO    PROVIDI    PBUCAJfXMT 
TAUt  s^ruptjyB  SOLXmON 
When  the  Senate  returns  next  month  from 

Its  furlough,  high  up  on  its  calendar  will  be 
S.  2041  Introduced  3  years  ago  by  Senator 
AsTHxnt  Capper,  of  Kansas,  and  Senator  Ship- 
STXAO,  of  Minnesota,  offering  a  new  economic 
principle  by  means  of  which,  it  is  declared, 
the  farm  surplus  problem  can  be  permanently 
solved.  In  a  word,  the  bill  specifies  that  our 
yearly  surplus  of  farm  products,  up  to  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  shall  be  exported  and  that  the 
purchasers  be  allowed  to  pay  for  them  in  mer- 
chandise rather  than  gold.  By  means  of 
prorate  import  quotas,  the  merchandise  thus 
imported  wotild  be  only  2'^  percent  of  the 
United  States  yearly  output  in  any  one  classi- 
fication. The  effect  on  each  manufacturer 
would  be  negligible,  and,  in  any  event,  he 
would  gain  added  profit  through  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  farmer.  Three  years 
ago  the  bill  stirred  up  but  little  Interest.  It 
was  regarded  as  Just  another  of  those  things. 
But  now  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
taking  it  seriously,  and  some  heavy  support 
has  developed  for  It.  Tou  are  going  to  hear 
plenty  about  this  bill  before  long. 


The  Philadelplua  Transit  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXNNSTLVAMU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1).  1944 

Mr.  GXJPPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
this  morning's  Philadelphia  Record,  re- 
lating to  the  recent  strike  in  Philadelphia 
and  its  causes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

ws  mmrT  sup;  wx  was  pushxd 

When  an  elderly  gentleman  slips  on  a  ba' 
nana  peel,  the  polite  attitude  is  to  look  the 
other  way — while  be  picks  himself  out  of  the 
gutter  and  wipes  off  the  filth. 

Now  that  the  Armj^  has  our  transit  system 
again  in  operation  and  Philadelphia  is  picking 
Itself  out  of  the  gutter,  the  Record  has  been 
advised  that  we  should  not  add  to  our  city's 
embarrassment  by  too  caustic  comment  or 
entlclsnr;  that  we  should  literally  look  the 
other  way  while  Billy  Penn  wipes  off  the  filth. 
Most  important,  we  are  not  to  Inqulrs  who 
planted  the  banana  peel. 

Here  and  now,  the  Record  eerves  notice 
that  It  Is  not  going  to  look  ths  other  way. 

Here  and  now,  ths  Record  serves  notice 
that  It  will  devote  all  the  abilitlei  and  re- 
sources which  It  can  command  to  discovering 
and  bringing  to  Justice  the  perpetrators  of 
this  vile  conspiracy  against  otir  country. 

We  uao  the  word  "oonaplrscy"  advisedly. 
This  was  not  a  strike.  Of  that  the  Record  la 
convinced.  The  tranalt  tie-up  was  a  deliber- 
ate plot.  It  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  shameful  work  stoppage  during  World 
War  No.  2. 

Until  the  plotters  are  discovered  and  pun- 
ished, the  whole  city  must  share  this  shame. 
Until  it  is  proven  thst  this  sudden  repudia- 
tion of  patriotic  obligation  and  American 
principle  was  not  spontaneous  but  manufac- 
tured, Philadelphia  must  remain  a  marked 
etty  "whara  XX  can  happen  again." 
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The  Record  knows  that  banana  peels  dont 
fall  fi-om  the  skies  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Record  knows  this  particular  banana 
peel  was  planted. 

To  discover  by  whom  and  why,  The  Record 
will  seek  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

Who  called  the  meeting  of  60  P.  T.  C. 
employees  at  the  Paradise  Cafe  on  Ridge 
Avenue  at  8  p.  m.  last  Monday  evening? 
That  is  where  the  work  stoppage  was  finally 
planned.  Who  passed  the  word  to  meet 
there?  Prank  P.  Carney,  president  of  the 
company  union,  which  is  still  in  existence  to 
represent  office  employees,  was  prominent  at 
that  meeting,  but  we  have  no  proof  that  he 
called  it.  If  be  did,  the  trail  would  be  very 
clear.  In  any  case,  the  grand  Jury  should  sub- 
pena  everyone  present  at  that  8  o'clock 
meeting. 

Prom  their  testimony  It  should  not  be  hard 
to  find  out  who  really  started  the  fireworks — 
or,  to  stick  to  our  simile,  who  planted  the 
banana  peel.  Those  60  men  recruited  some 
ISO  more.  The  200  divided  into  groups  who 
put  over  the  walk-out  at  the  various  car  barns, 
bus  garages,  subway,  and  transit  terminals. 
That's  how  easy  it  is  for  a  city  to  fall,  once 
It  starts  to  slip  on  a  banana  peel. 

But  there  are  two  other  lines  of  Inquiry  of 
equal  Importance  which  we  propose  to  pur- 
aue. 

Why  were  Transport  Workers  Union  offi- 
cials completely  in  the  dark  about  this  "spon- 
taneous" decision  of  their  members  to  tie  up 
the  Philadelphia  transit  system?  Three 
months  ago  a  majority  of  the  P.  T.  C.  em- 
ployes had  voted  for  T.  W.  U.  to  represent 
them  as  their  bargaining  agent  with  manage- 
ment. Immediately  after  that  balloting  ne- 
gotiations for  a  new  wage  contract  were  in- 
stituted. The  very  adroit  representatives  of 
T.  W.  U.  succeeded  In  obtaining  a  very  favor- 
able contract  for  their  members,  with  wage 
Increases  of  about  93,000,000  a  year.  After 
long  delay,  because  of  technicalities,  this 
contract  was  to  have  been  signed  last  Prlday. 

While  no  election  of  officers  of  the  new  local 
union  had  been  held,  shop  stewards  had  been 
appointed  and  were  functioning.  Why  was 
none  of  these  T.  W.  U.  shop  stewards  included 
In  the  original  60  who  met  at  the  Paradise 
Cafe  to  plan  the  sabotage?  Why  did  no  one 
of  the  50  suggest  that  T.  W.  U.  officials  be 
notified  and  represented  at  their  meeting? 

Did  the  50  men  at  the  Paradise  Cafe  repre- 
sent the  8,000  transit  employees?  Three 
months  ago  the  employees  had  repudiated 
the  company  union. 

What  caused  them  to  completely  reverse 
their  attitude,  accept  company-union  leader- 
ship, and  repudiate  T.  W.  U.  leadership  to 
which  they  had  given  their  endorsement  a 
few  months  ago? 

On  the  face  of  It.  doesn't  It  look  as  though 
a  disgruntled  minority  pulled  a  "quicky"  on 
the  representatives  of  the  majority,  who  had 
gone  to  Bleep  after  concluding  a  favorable 
contract  for  their  new  members? 

But  there  Is  another  line  of  inquiry  which 
is  even  more  significant. 

Where  was  management  when  the  care 
stopped? 

What  did  management  do  to  meet  this 
emergency? 

So  far  as  ws  can  discover  ths  answer  Is 
'*absolutsly  nothing." 

Dr.  A.  A.  Mitten,  chairman  of  fhs  Indtutrlsl 
relations  committee  of  P.  T.  C,  was  the  offi- 
cial charged  with  the  responsibility  of  meet- 
ing tnis  situation.  Re  admits  that  he  knew 
about  It  Monday  night.  He  went  out  to  the 
car  barns  early  Tuesday  morning.  He  de- 
cided not  to  say  anything  to  the  men  assem- 
bled there  because  they  were  "too  sullen." 
He  Issued  no  appeal  to  the  men  to  return 
to  work.    By  the  way: 

No  appeal  to  employees  to  return  to  work 
WRs  Issiied  by  any  official  of  P.  T.  C. 

Why? 


Why  was  no  meeting  called  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  P.  T.  C.  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing? CertfJnly  with  the  system  completely 
frosen  and  the  city  tied  up,  there  was  suffi- 
cient reason  for  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  if  not  of  the  full  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  happens  that  Mayor  Samuel  is  an 
ex-olficto  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
together  with  three  councllmen.  who  repre- 
sent the  city's  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
its  transit  system. 

Did  they  demand  a  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors? 

We  happen  to  know  that  in  this  emergency 
there  was  no  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  of  the  executive  committee  imtil  Fri- 
day morning,  when  the  executive  committee 
met  to  accept  the  usual  contract  which  the 
Army  offers  when  It  takes  over. 

We  want  to  know  why  management  took  so 
little  interest  in  the  strike. 

There  are  answers  to  all  these  questions — 
and  when  they  are  properly  answered  certain 
pillars  of  society  will  be  called  to  account  and 
a  great  city  will  be  cleared  of  its  shame. 


Control  of  London  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1),  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Nye],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
of  July  16  under  the  title  "British  Ruling 
Class  Controls  London  Press." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BXmSH  RULIKO  CLASS  CONTROLS  LONDON  PRESS — 
CENSORSHIP  IN  ENGLAND  WEAKENING  NEWS- 
PAPERS AND  DISTORTING  WAR  NEWS 

(By  J.  Loy  Maloney) 

(Mr.  Maloney  left  the  United  States  for 
London  on  May  17  and  returned  July  4.  He 
tells  here  of  some  of  the  observations  he 
made  of  the  British  press  during  his  6  weeks' 
stay.) 

The  belief  that  the  British  have  tremen- 
dous capacity  for  the  absorption  of  punish- 
ment is  nowhere  more  exemplified  than  in 
the  caee  of  British  newspapers. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  London  press  for 
6  weeks  forces  the  conclusion  that  the  Brit- 
ish ruling  class — names  of  nobUlty  and 
wealth  such  as  Beaverbrook,  Rothermere, 
Kemsley.  and  Astor  run  through  the  lists  of 
British  newspaper  proprietors  and  controlling 
shareholders— gives  British  newspaper  read- 
ers Just  what  the  ruling  class  thinks  they 
should  have  and  little  else.  And  what  Is 
even  more  shocking  Is  the  fact  thst  news- 
paper readers  there  "queue  up"  in  long  lines 
to  buy  what  Is  offered,  They  appsar  to  like 
what  la  handed  them. 

Although  time  appears  to  have  relaxed 
somewhat  the  British  censorship— It  Is  stlU 
bad  enough— the  British  press  remains  weak 
and  lacks  all  constructive  criticism.  As  If 
In  return  for  accepting  slavishly  its  news 
presentation  which  the  British  ruling  class 
thinks  newspaper  readers  there  should  have 
the  latter  are  treated  to  good  news,  strongly 
played  up,  whether  there  is  any  or  not. 

Bad  news  is  played  down,  and  good  news 
painted  in  Its  most  glowing  colors.   The  pub- 


lishers say  It  is  best  to  keep  the  reefer 
who  have  suffered  the  pangs  of  war  for  S 
years — as  happy  as  possible.  Failures  are  ex- 
plained away,  sometimes  painfully. 

The  circumstances  which  most  shock  the 
American  newspaperman  in  London  is  the  in- 
terlarding of  the  news  with  the  opinions  of 
the  newspaper  editor  and  his  reporters. 

This  mixing  of  opinion  and  fact  has  been 
practiced  so  long  that  the  reporters  and 
editors  are  past  masters  of  the  art. 

When  this  phenomenon  is  pointed  out  to 
British  newspaper  readers,  they  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  difference 
between  the  two.  They  have  fed  on  the  mix- 
ture so  long  that  they  can't  tell  one  from  ths 
other. 

Even  an  American  sojourning  In  London 
for  a  few  months  soon  gets  used  to  it. 

The  editorial  opinion  injected  into  the  news 
stories  soon  acts  as  a  drug  on  the  reader  and 
the  first  thing  he  knows  he  is  swallowing  it 
and  if  he  isnt  careful — like  the  British  news- 
paper readers  themselves — is  learning  to  like 
it  or,  at  least,  ceases  to  object  to  it.  Soon  he 
is  soimd  asleep  so  far  as  independent  thinking 
Is  concerned. 

The  necessity  to  compress  stories  Into  small 
space  has  aided  this  practice.  Stories  which 
"classify"  from  all  over  the  world  are  rewrit- 
ten and  localized. 

The  date  lines  which  give  authenticity  to 
reports  in  American  newspapers  are  forgot- 
ten. This  makes  it  easy  for  the  editors  and 
rewrite  men  to  inject  their  opinions  in  the 
news  with  impunity. 

Often  the  only  way  a  British  newspaper 
reader  could  tell  an  editorial  from  a  news 
story  is  the  fact  that  It  appears  on  the  edi- 
torial not  the  news  page. 

As  to  the  Pacific  war,  British  newspaper 
readers  know  little  about  It.  A  story  worth 
a  column  or  a  column  and  a  half  in  Chi- 
cago on  the  exploits  of  MacArthur  and 
Nimitz  will  get  two  or  three  paragraphs  on 
the  back  page  of  a  London  daily  or  no  men- 
tion at  all. 

European  news  is  well  mapped,  but  maps 
on  the  Pacific  battles,  land  and  naval,  are 
almost  unknown.  It  is  a  European  war  to 
the  British  newspaper  publishers  and  readers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  British  ruling 
class,  controlling  the  press  as  it  does,  un- 
derplays the  war  on  Japan,  in  view  of  Prime 
Minister  Churchill's  repeated  statements  that 
once  Hitler  is  beaten  the  British  will  turn 
their  efforts  to  the  Pacific.  British  news- 
paper readers  certainly  have  been  ill  pre- 
pared for  any  such  event. 

The  statements  of  the  Germans  on  their 
many  radios  get  more  prominence  in  the 
British  press  than  the  Nimitz-MacArthur 
battles  to  whip  Japan. 

British  newspapers  often  take  the  Axis 
radio  statements  at  their  face  value,  giving 
them  prominence  and  presenting  them  to 
British  readers  as  unqualified  facts. 

American  civilians  sojourning  In  London 
were  for  a  time  unable  to  reach  much  of 
the  activities  of  Americana  battling  in  Italy 
or  flying  bombers  over  the  Continent. 

When  it  was  the  British  in  action,  ths 
reader  was  specifically  told  so.  When  it  was 
the  Americans,  they  were  referred  to  as 
"allies." 

Brltuh  bombers  were  called  British  bomb- 
ers, but  when  the  American  day  bombers 
were  over  Berlin  they  were  often  referred 
to  merely  as  Plying  Portressss  and  Libera- 
tors, and  the  reader  was  permitted  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  pilots,  navigators,  and  gunners. 

This  tendency,  however,  was  knocked  Into 
a  cocked  hat  after  the  Invasion  of  France. 
The  activities  of  the  American  troops  on  the 
Cherbourg  Peninsula  were  so  newsworthy 
that  the  British  newspapers  were  forced  to 
give  the  facts  frankly. 

Th!8  they  did  with  the  restilt  thst  the 
superior  press  given  the  American  troops  waa 
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the  flubjaet  of  miieb  comment  in  London  and 
ilM  ftaoaUMl  «a«  lannMiUitely  made  by  the 
mnifh  uMi  thetr  Aaarleen  newipeper  spokes- 
men Uukt  more  eorrespondents.  eepeelally 
AuMtlean.  be  sent  to  cover  the  fighting  on  the 
BrttMl  sector  of  the  Invasion  area. 

Tbere  te  stlU  censorship,  baekMl  toy  Uw, 
In  Oraat  Brium. 

Of  late  It  has  been  aomevliat  llberallaed 
and.  of  coune,  doea  not  force  the  Brlttah 
nampapers  to  eerre  continually  glowing  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  everything  la  going 
mn.  whether  It  Is  or  not,  when  the  bold,  facts 
would  be  more  interesting  and  be  more  con- 
Jve  to  an  efficient  war  production  and  s 
eonduet  at  the  war. 

It  Is  possible  under  the  British  law  to 
pf»««K  vlolatkins  of  the  oensoivhip  by  fines 
•Dd  Jail  sentences.  The  Brttlsh  government 
did  for  a  time  suppress  the  Dally  Worker, 
although  It  is  rK>w  publishing  again. 

The  British  s*lll  refuse  to  accredit  Dally 
Worker  reportets  as  foreign  oorrespondsnts, 
however. 

"Stops" — ths  newspaperman's  term  for 
definite  rules  against  certain  stories  or  phases 
of  stories — are  numerous  In  Britain. 

In  the  case  of  the  flying  bomb,  for  Instance, 
these  'stops"  for  a  time  covered  thrse  and  a 
half  slngle-epsoed  typewritten  pages. 

As  the  war  has  progressed  and  Brttlsh  een- 
■orahtp  has  tended  outwardly  at  least  to- 
ward MberaUBatlon  there  have  been  fewer 
efforts  to  prosecute  newspapers  as  having 
printed  facts  dangerous  to  the  war  effort. 
Prosecution  of  the  London  Dally  Telegraph 
was  dropped  whan  It  became  apparent  that 
the  Government  could  not  prove  statements 
made  In  that  paper  Interfered  with  the 
progress  of  the  war. 

"nte  principal  stumbling  block  to  news 
pubUoatlon  at  the  present  time  Is  the  fact 
that  British  censors  are  "advised  "  by  the 
British  Foreign  OfBoe  and  toy  air,  army,  and 
admiralty  "advisors." 

The  censor  does  not  have  to  take  this  "ad- 
vice" but  In  practice  It  amounts  to  law. 

"me  Brttlsh  have  canceled  the  old  edict 
Issaed  In  1M3  which  empowered  the  min- 
istry of  Information  to  ban  news  stories 
tending  to  creata  dlsarnslnn  among  the  Al- 
lies. However,  reporters  are  "advised"  by 
the  censor  when  such  news  comes  up  that 
tt  should  not  be  written  or  transmitted. 

■mis  "advise"  had  best  be  taken  because 
the  reporter,  If  he  disregards  It,  Is  court- 
ing trouble  with  his  credentials  and  may 
find  htmtvlf  In  Bngland  when  he  and  his 
offlce  want  him  on  the  fighting  front. 

One  "stop"  remaining  In  British  censorship 
h  a  ban  on  the  dlsciiaslon  of  dlplcmatlc  rela- 
ttoas.  This  Is  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tip  off  the  enemy  on  what  Is  planned. 

There  are  also  "stops"  on  stories  indicating 
this  is  an  Imperlalistle  war  and  there  is  an- 
other on  stones  which  Indicate  there  are  lanre 
numbers  of  reluctant  soldiers  In  the  French 
•ray. 

In  general.  American  reporters  prefer  to 
submit  their  stories  to  British  censorship 
rather  than  American.  The  latter  are  often 
tnexperleneed  and.  so  reporters  say.  often 
•top  stories  that  the  British  will  pasa. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  the  British  news- 
papers to  submit  to  censorship  of  Brltlah 
bone  news    news  developed  In  Bngland. 

The  newspapers  may  print  It  at  their  peril. 
•ad  in  doing  so  may  run  afoul  of  the  general 
Brttlsh  censorship  law. 

Tlita.  British  newspapers  often  print  stories 
Which  the  Brttlsh  censors  stop  when  an 
American  tries  to  send  them  to  the  United 
0Utes. 

Xn  that  mm  the  Amsrlean  reporter  must 
take  to  the  British  eensor  the  British  new»> 
paper  story  as  printed.  TJtnx  the  ban  Is  r»> 
aaovcd  St  o*>ee  and  the  story  can  be  sent — 

Crhaps  as  much  as  It  to  M  hours  after  the 
tush  press  has  printed  tt. 


Dewey's  Lab«rPlatf I 


BXTENSION  O  i*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  KKSIOAlt 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  E  EPRI8KMTATIVX3 

Thursday,  Au  just  3, 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  l/.  v.  Speaker,  because 
of  changes  In  labor!  legislation  which 
have  long  been  advo(»tecl  by  me,  some 
labor  politicians  and  some  labor  racket- 
eers have  frequently  charged  me  with 
being  antilabor.  Not  hing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 

Many  times,  actioits  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boad  have  been  con- 
dexxmed  by  me  and  t  mendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act  have  bee  i  offered  to  remedy 
the  things  criticized.  But  never  was  my 
criticism  of  the  Libor  Board  more 
pointed  than  that  mide  on  various  oc- 
casions by  William  (ireen,  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.;  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  C.  L  O. ;  and  J(  hn  Lewis,  leader  of 
the  United  Mine  Wcrkers. 

My  contention,  eribodied  in  a  pro- 
posed amendment,  that  employers 
should  be  given  the  i  ight  to  petition  for 
an  election,  was  finaly  adopted  by  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  Ijong  alter  I  advocated  it. 
the  A.  F.  of  L  insls  ed  that  the  board 
limit  its  elecUon  pncincts  to  localities 
or  industries.  More  recently,  both  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C .  L  O.  conceded  by 
their  actions  that  niy  contention  that 
servicemen  should  nc  t  lose  their  senior- 
ity by  enlistment  is  so  ind,  although  some 
labor  politicians  and  a  few  labor  papers 
bitterly  condemned  me  for  proposed 
legislation  to  that  elect.  The  over-all 
labor  program  advoqated  by  me  would 
have  done  much  t?  eliminate  labor 
strife. 

At  the  recent  confe  rence  of  Candidate 
Dewey  and  the  25  Gtoi  emors  In  St.  Louis, 
a  labor  program  was  i  .dopted,  which  now 
advocates  much  of  th  ;  legislation  offered 
by  me — some  of  it  2  y€  ars  ago — and  legis- 
lation now  proposed  by  Dewey  and  the 
25  Governors  would  aid  collective  bar- 
gaining, preserve  the  i  Ights  of  employees, 
tend  to  promote  indt  strlal  peace. 

While  my  proposed  amendments  were 
bitterly  opposed,  the;  ■  will  ultimately  be 
adopted,  for,  as  stat  d  in  the  report  of 
the  25  Governors  an<  Candidate  Dewey, 
the  administration  "of  existing  labor 
statutes  has  been  ii  efficient  and  arbi- 
trary and  has  tendeii  to  promote,  rather 
than  to  allay,  indust  lal  strife." 

The  foregoing  is  'written,  not  In  the 
spirit  of  "I  told  you  so,"  but  simply  to 
show  that.  In  spite  of  the  present  con- 
demnation of  strlkei  which  hinder  war 
production,  there  is  lo  disposition  to  in 
any  way  curtail  enployees'  rights  or 
beoeAts  because  a  few  misguided  so- 
eaUed  leaders  act  uni  easonably  or  in  dls- 
reffard  of  their  duty  to  support  the  war 
effort 

We  can.  and  beyoi  d  question  the  new 
Congress  will,  adopt  aew  legislation  and 
that  legislation  wi  1  preserve  labor's 
gains,  while,  at  the  si  me  time,  protecting 
tbe  unorganised  wor  lers  aod  employers. 


Is  Federal  Snperrisioi  Orer  Federal 
EzpeBditnres  Interfering  With  States' 
RifhU?  

EXTOreiON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  acsBOiTax 
IN  THB  BOTTSB  OF  REPBSSENTATIVSS 

Monday,  August  7.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  to 
obvious  from  the  press  reports  of  the 
conference  of  Republican  governors  held 
In  St.  Louis  recently  that  States'  rights 
will  be  advanced  by  Candidates  Dewey 
and  Bricker  in  the  coming  campaign. 
I^w  subjects  have  been  more  thoroughly 
debated. 

That  the  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed certain  controls  In  connection 
with  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
various  State  programs  no  one  can  deny. 
If  by  any  chance,  Mr.  Dewey  is  elected 
President,  Is  he  willing  to  say  now  that 
he  will  urge  Congress  to  amend  existing 
law  to  permit  Federal  contributions  to 
continue  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
Ptederal  supervision  and  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  grants  by  the 
States.  As  a  governor  he  might  favor 
this  as  it  would  enable  the  States,  includ- 
ing his  own,  to  accept  Federal  grants 
and  spend  the  money  in  any  way  they 
please  but  as  a  President,  who  Is  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  of  all  the  Statea, 
his  obligation  would  be  to  see  that  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  are  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
provided.  New  York,  Mr.  Dewey's  State, 
has  gratefully  accepted  well  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Is  Mr.  Dewey  willing  to  say  now 
that  he  will  urge  Congress  to  discontinue 
making  future  contributions  to  the 
States? 

I  have  Just  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  a  statement  of  expendi- 
tures for  grants  to  States.  The  1945 
contributions  to  date,  while  below  that 
of  1944  are  still  around  a  billion  dollars. 
This  figure,  however,  is  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  with  the  amount  that  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  stimulate 
onployment  after  the  war. 

The  Conference  of  Governors  objects 
to  Federal  sui)ervision  and  interference, 
but  at  the  same  time  criticizes,  not  Con- 
gress as  a  whole,  because  that  would  in- 
clude Republicans,  but  the  Democratic 
administration  for  not  having  adopted  a 
plan  for  the  post-war  era.  "National 
disaster  will  result  if  employment  is  not 
provided  for  returning  veterans  and  de- 
fense-plant workers,"  say  the  Republican 
governors  headed  b-  Governor  Dewey 
and  his  running  mate,  Governor  Bricker. 

The  governors  advocated  public-works 
projects,  aid  to  the  States  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  road  construction,  and 
so  forth.  Governor  Dewey  said  the  Joint 
statement  will  end  the  quarreling  and 
bickering  in  Washington  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  administration; 
that  it  will  end  conflicts  between  Federal 
and  local  gutboritlea,  which  have  been 
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shockingly  wastful  and  Injurious  to  effec- 
tive government. 

Would  It  not  be  well  for  Governor 
Dewey  to  be  more  specific  and  cite  just 
what  caused  the  conflicts? 

Another  suggestion  wru  for  Congress 
to  adopt  a  post-war  program.  Of  course. 
Congress  should  have  a  post-war  pro- 
gram set  up  ready  to  put  into  operation 
Immediately  to  prevent  widespread  un- 
employment and  another  depression 
when  the  war  terminates.  I  predict 
these  RepubUcan  governors  will  demand 
the  Federal  Government  provide  the 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
When  they  make  that  demand  let  them 
remember  the  critical  statements  they 
made  in  St.  Louis  relative  to  Federal  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Suiely  they  must  admit  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  some  rights.  Will  the  gov- 
ernors demand  their  representatives  In 
Congress  carry  out  their  suggestions  that 
the  money  is  to  be  handed  to  the  States, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  States  desire 
without  any  check  by  the  Government 
to  see  that  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  allocated?  Of  course,  the 
Congress  will  insist  upon  some  check 
which  in  the  language  of  the  governors 
Is  Federal  Interference  with  States' 
rights. 

An  editorial  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch of  August  1,  1944,  refers  to  this 
question.    It  follows: 

lOL  DXWXT'S  PCW-WOW 

The  conference  between  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  the  25  other  Republican  gover- 
nors, which  opens  In  St.  Louis  today.  Is  pri- 
marily, of  course,  a  move  to  strengthen  the 
organization  of  the  party's  1944  Presidential 
campaign. 

The  meeting  will  dranuvtize  the  fact  that 
Republican  governors  no'*-  hold  office  in  26 
of  the  48  States.  It  will  give  the  G.  O.  P.  can- 
didate an  opportunity  to  meet  his  feUow 
executives,  to  map  a  campfdgn  with  their  aid, 
and  to  Inspire  them  to  active  support  of  his 
cause. 

The  15-polnt  program  outlined  for  the  con- 
ference bolls  down  to  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  Even  though  the  conference 
approaches  the  problem  from  a  purely  po- 
litical point  of  view,  there  iire  possibilities  for 
general  enlightenment  frcm  Its  discussions 
and  Its  decisions. 

There  will  be  difficulties,  however,  In  reach- 
ing a  decision  on  how  to  present  the  States' 
rights  Issue  In  the  campaign,  for  this  question 
has  baffled  Americans  for  generations  back. 
The  problem  has  become  partlciilarly  acute 
In  the  last  few  decades,  when  the  Increasing 
centralization  of  government  and  the  Increase 
in  Federal  spending  among  the  other  units  of 
government  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the 
Issue. 

Sincere  opponents  of  Federal  Interference  In 
State  affairs  have  found  tliemselves  facing  a 
dilemma.  The  growing  complexity  of  gov- 
ernment has  compelled  Washington  to  take  a 
greater  hand  than  ever  oefore  In  matters 
which  were  formerly  the  exclusive  province 
Of  the  States.  The  needs  of  the  depression 
era  placed  a  greater  relief  btirden  upon  the 
States  than  they  could  b<ar  without  assist- 
ance, and  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
help  with  the  job,  for  tho  sake  of  rescuing 
human  beings  from  hunger  and  distress. 

Federal  funds  have  been  sent  into  the 
Btates,  often  on  a  share-aid-share  basis,  for 
many  other  purposes:  to  build  highways,  to 
control  floods,  to  save  farms  from  foreclosure, 
to  aid  In  education,  to  teacli  farming  methods. 


to  assist  with  old-age  pensions,  to  provide 
school  lunches  for  needy  children. 

This  spending  of  millions  In  the  States  has 
neoeasarily  exercised  a  control  over  their  poli- 
cies and  laws.  As  Is  often  said,  he  who  pays 
the  fiddler  calls  the  time.  Yet,  It  has  In  many 
cases  provided  benefits.  In  addition  to  the 
cash,  by  causing  the  States  to  install  merit 
systems  In  order  to  meet  Federal  require- 
ments. 

William  Allen  White,  one  of  the  keenest 
of  the  Republican  Party's  advisers  for  many 
years,  saUed  into  this  problem  with  his  char- 
acteristic bluntness  In  an  Emporia  Gazette 
editorial  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Mr.  M^ite  wrote  of  a  governors'  conference 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  had  taken  a  stand 
against  Federal  Interference: 

"Of  course  Federal  Interference  In  State 
affairs  Is  bad.  and  of  course  it  Is  one  of  the 
vitiating  things  of  the  Americans  politics  of 
this  fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  of  course  sooner  or  later  It  wUl  and  mtist 
be  checked. 

"But  It  will  not  be  stopped  by  a  bunch  of 
governors  who,  when  they  are  at  home,  keep 
their  milk  pans  out  day  and  night  to  catch 
whatever  benevolent  dew  faUs  from  the 
heaven  of  the  New  Deal  In  the  way  of  State 
subsidies. 

"For  6  long  years,  the  Gazette  has  preached 
against  letting  the  Federal  Government  write 
the  laws  for  Kansas.  And  so  long  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  hands  out  the  Federal  aid. 
It  will  be  fashionable  to  denounce  the  New 
Deal  and  take  all  that  Is  coming  from  It." 

The  Republican  platform  and  Mr.  Dewey's 
statements  recognize  this  Inescapable  dilem- 
ma. The  platform  acknowledges  the  need  for 
Federal  public  works,  and  the  candidate's  call 
for  the  conference  put  the  subject  on  the 
agenda.  The  platform  calls  for  "Intelligent 
cooperation"  between  the  Government  and 
the  States  and  local  groups — a  plank  that 
does  give  the  governors  a  chance  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  Federal  spending  Issue  without 
going  so  far  as  to  repudiate  Government 
fimds,  for  certainly  the  process  of  cooperation 
could  be  improved. 

Mr.  Dewey's  conference  In  St.  Louis  Isnt 
going  to  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the 
States'  right  Issue.  Republican,  as  well  as 
Democratic  governors  wlU  continue  to  catch 
the  dew  with  their  milk  pans. 

I  also  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Marquis 
Childs  on  this  subject    It  follows: 

COVSaNORS  AND  STATE'S  KIGBT8 

St.  Loms.— With  the  broad  objective  of  the 
Republican  governors'  conference  that  has 
Jttst  been  concluded  here  no  one  could  dis- 
agree. 

The  picture  of  power-hungry  bureaucrats 
working  zealously  to  centralize  authority  In 
Washington  Is  largely  a  figment  of  the  Imagi- 
nation. The  bureaucrat  Is  an  effect,  not  a 
cause.  The  fact  is  that  the  average  bureau- 
crat struggles,  and  too  often  In  vain,  to  keep 
up  with  the  deep  underlying  causes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  transference  of  power 
away  from  the  States  and  localities  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Any  realistic  effort  to  check  the  long  trend 
toward  centralization  Is  all  to  the  good.  But 
It  must  touch  basic  reality  to  mean  an3rthlng. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  governors'  plank 
on  public  worl&.  It's  a  reasonable  recom- 
mendation for  planning  In  advance  by  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  units.  Included,  bow- 
ever,  la  the  following: 

"When  and  If  In  case  of  national  neces- 
sity there  are  public  works  which  may  prop- 
erly be  the  province  of  both  Federal  and 
State  or  local  governments,  then  grants-in- 
aid  should  be  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  or,  through  them,  to  their 
local  governments,  without  conditions  which 
invade  the  authority  of  the  8Ut«  or  local 
government." 


If  that  means  what  It  seems  to  mean,  then 
It  says  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
dish  out  the  money  but  shaU  have  nothing 
to  say  as  to  how  It  shall  be  spent.  The  State 
could  flagrantly  misuse  the  money,  and  yet. 
presumably,  the  Federal  Government  could 
do  nothing  about  It. 

Here  In  Missouri,  a  year  or  so  ago,  an  in- 
cident occurred  that  Illustrates  this  conflict. 

Under  a  Federal  grant-in-aid,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
advanced  money  to  the  State  for  family  as- 
sistance, the  Federal  law  speclfjrlng,  that  the 
State  officers  who  dispensed  the  money 
should  meet  certain  civil -service  standards. 

The  ChUdren's  Bureau  learned  that  the 
jobs  were  being  handed  out  to  deserving 
pollticos  with  little  or  no  special  training. 
After  an  Investigation  and  hearings,  and  In 
spite  of  political  pressure,  the  Federal  money 
was  stopped  until  the  conditions  were  met. 

What  If  no  conditions  had  been  laid  down 
In  the  law?  The  way  would  have  been 
opened  to  a  patronage  grab,  and  other  State 
administrations  might  have  found  It  ad- 
vantageous to  follow  the  example  of  Missouri. 

Here,  of  course,  you  get  down  to  an  inter- 
esting contradiction.  One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  lining  up  the  governors  behind  the 
Dewey  campaign,  as  one  ^of  the  principal 
Dewey  people  told  me  privately,  was  because 
of  the  great  patronage  that  mort  of  them 
wield  through  their  appointive  power. 

State  Job-holders  who  want  to  hold  their 
jobs  are  going  to  be  told  to  get  out  and  work 
for  the  national  ticket.  This  Is  politics  on 
the  practical  side.  But  It  hardly  accords 
with  the  lofty  language. of  the  governors'  14 
points. 

There  Is  however,  a  deeper  contradiction  In 
the  fact  that  an  Important  bloc  of  governors 
was  not  present  at  this  meeting  at  all.  The 
Democratic  governors  of  the  Southern  States 
would  have  had  some  interesting  things  to 
say  to  the  St.  Louis  conference. 

South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  a  revolt 
against  discriminatory  freight  rates  Is  brew- 
ing. Many  southerners  who  are  grounded  In 
"States'  rights"  have  come  to  feel  that  these 
rates  are  a  kind  of  Interstate  tariff  to  protect 
the  indxistrial  East  from  the  competition  of 
the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 

The  Eastern  States  want  to  keep  the  pres- 
ent lopsided  rate  structure.  Governor  Dewey 
went  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission 2  years  ago  to  say  that  the  differential 
was  necessary  for  New  York. 

Even  among  the  26  Republican  goremora 
regional  differences  found  expression.  Mon- 
tana wanted  one  kind  of  treatment  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  highway  aid,  and 
New  Jersey  wanted  another  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Federal  Interference  with 
States  rights  was  born  when  Congress 
passed  laws  granting  Federal  aid  to  the 
States.  The  more  aid  the  more  Inter- 
ference. Eliminate  the  aid — destroy  the 
Interference. 

The  following  list  of  expenditures  for 
grants  to  the  States  was  furnished  me  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

SXPLANATIOir    TO     ACCOMPAMT     "STATXMXMT    OF 
EXPXNDITUKSSrOSaaAirTSTOSTATBi:  It*!-**" 

A  "grant"  as  the  term  Is  used  In  the  accom- 
panying statement  Is  In  essence  a  Federal 
expenditure  made  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
or  local  governments,  as  contrasted  to  such 
an  expenditure  made  to  an  Individual  or 
group  of  Individuals  within  the  States  or 
local  commimltles.  The  statement,  there- 
fore. Indicates  the  entire  flow  of  Federal 
funds  In  the  form  of  grants  or  donations  to 
State  or  local  governments.  It  Includes  pay- 
ments to  defray  •  portion  of  the  cost  of 
specified  services  ordinarily  performed  by 
those  governments  for  their  oonstltuenu. 
and,  tuder  emergency  oondlttons  rach  as  for 
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osemplornMnt  Mlef  or  nAtural  defense  and 
wtr.  tt  tnclud—  tb«  entire  cost  of  specified 
mtntem  perturuwd  by  them  or  under  tbelr 
rapwMoa.  Zaetiided  also  are  expenditures 
of  Pedstml  agencies  to  supply  State  or  local 
gciwiniiisnts  with  faculties  for  conducting 
tlM  imal  public  services  or  to  supply  those 
scrrlees. 

Tb«  statement  Include*  Umm  types  of 
Federal  payments; 

a.  Grant*  to  States  or  local  autborttles  for 
an  activity  which  Is  conducted  by  both 
a  tov^tusotal  and  a  nongovernmental 
ageocy,   but   for  which   It   Is   Impracticable 


to  distribute  the  ezpendll|ure 
rately  the  coet  for  the 


govi  tmmental 


Kxamples:  Training  for 
which  Is^pald  to  private 


mirses. 


gency  maternity  and 
of  which  Is  paid  to 
indiridtials:  school  lunch 
a  portion  of  which  is  paid 
or  child-care  centers. 
b.  Grants   to  local 
Kxamples:    Annual 
housing  authorities: 
tmder  the  Migratory  Bird 


to  show  sepa- 

portlon. 

a  portion  of 

ndividuals:  emer- 

Infaat  care,  a  portion 

prlvi  te  Institutions  or 

ind  milk  program. 

to  private  schools 


units 


of  government. 
to    local 
to  counties 
Oonservation  Act. 


contr  butions 
pajn  lenta 


SUtement  of  expenditure*  /or  grants  to  State*,  fUcal  year*  1945  a  nd  1944  (estimated),  and  1943,  1942,  and  1941  (actual) 


Amauj  and  typt  of  gnat 


Fsdsrai  Power 


yedcral  flssuflty  Aaeocy: 

I  Prtatiac  Bouse  tor  the  BUnd. 


ayment 

iut*  Marbi*  SclHwb 

TSdwal  aid  to  State*  and  Territories,  soldiers'  homes  >. 


»ef  Kdtiration: 

raadewiiMntolooUecBsefSKricnitoreand  mechanical  arts 

»e«afris»H*wd»eBhsiilwlsrte    psrinieBt appropriation.. 


I  edneatloa  to  States  SDd  Tsnttoriea... 

ikiHswaM _ _. 

I  to  Puerto  Rko 

KdoBatloa  and  iralnias,  detase  werfcere  (national  defcoee) 

PkanoUoa  tt  vocatiooal  ertaastlsa.  permanrat  appropriatieo 

Laans  to  etadeals  (Bstlofl^l  defend)' 

Mee  of  Voeatioaal  MuibOiUtlon:  Voratioaal  rrtabilltation  ol  disabled  dTllians  ■. 

nbuer  — 


rfarnaMitBstkaali 
■oelal  gscortty  Bestd: 

Aid  to  depaodMt  dutom"!rii!!rrir™rrr!iiiri"!!"i"" 

AUtobifiid 

viMBflsQraMt  esMOBiatioa  admin  fetrat  ion 

V.  8.  niglovaaat  mnrkm,  paymrau  to  Sutes . 

federal  WfltkaAvMy: 

fBbii*  Beads  AdalaMfBtioa: 

fMeral-ald  highway  system .^ . 

orfsederraads 

I  of  I 


network  (Mtiooal  defense)' 

,       Mnstlonal  detaoe)' 

^AteMMnUtoo:  State  and  loeal  pro}Mts ' 

Coi— multy  heOrtlMc  di»— s  pabUs  warto  (astlSBai  defenge )' 

PnbMe  Works  I  ilaJilHistiMB    twpun  ssiW  and  pabUe  works  sets  of  IMS,  1980, 1)37,  and 

MM.  net ' rm. „ .7!....... 

ieiHtag  Afsnef: 
i  PaMe  Bo^bc  Adnifak«ia(too: 

AommI  ssabttatioas  to  locaJ  boustnc  aothoritiss 

Opsnttoa.  aMMsaaaes.  etc  National  Detase  HoDsinc.  payments  in  Heu  of  taxes  >. 
.     Bsat  of  AjHiaWa  ^^ 

Omm  ol  Ksportesat  BlaHsas'  ApteaRaral  experiment  sUttons 

~  taoston  8enrioe: 

AgrleoituraJ  extsnsiaa  work,  in  States,  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and  Pnerto  Rioo ^^.. 

Cosostalivt  HDicuJtnrml  estsnsisa  waek ^ .i... ...... 

I'leatatasaad'rstfNorieskQaNaftisaalfonstBrDad. 

I U  AilHaa  aad  Mow  MssIm  ■shoal  tmOa.  tnm  National  forests  fund 


AeC,  ji8nBan<>nt  at 
feed  Diatrbution  Ad: 


) 

U  to  eoonUcs  ttom  sabowitaal  kuad  proxram,  Parm 


Tenant 
:  Exporution  aod  domestic  ooasomption  ol  agrioilufu  oom- 


of  sgrlcalmral  oommodtUes  (or  dbtribation  threoxh  State  welfare  afeneies. 

■sasadepasstieaofsebooi  mtlk  and  loneh  procram 

orttebilarlar 
I*  BMss  ton  rseetpts  ander  QraslDC  Act.  permanent  ipr^pHeH^ 


spproi  rkition. 


tappsepriatio  i 


J  la  Slates  o  i  percent  oi  nrssssdi  tosa  sales  »i  poMic  lands 

PaysMOt  to  Oklaboma  from  rayaltJes,  oil  and  ras.  south  half.  Re<l  Kiver 

Payment  to  eoantlee.  Oncoa  aMl  Canforaia  laad-crant  fund,  permanent  appropriatkiu 

Paymanu  lo  Coos  and  Douglas  Counties  Orec..1n  Uea  of  taxes,  oo  Coos  Bay  Ws(i  n  Road 

pant  lands,  (Mraunsat  appropriation. 
Payneats  to  Stales  to 
Payaeals  !•  Stales  to 
n*  and  WOdlM)  Servtoe: 

fWdsral  aid.  wfldli/e  leslaiatloa  " 

PaymeaU  to  eounties  aadsr  MIgnXory  BinI  Conservation  Act,  permanent  appropr^tion... 
PuiaitiiMalef  fsbsr.  CMMisa's  " 
GfaalstaStateaa 
Maternal  aad 
Senricesfcr 
CMdwslta 

^  BMisair  aateniity  and  laAuBt  ears  (natiooal  dcienae) _ 

Wsrmpail iH,  Corps  ot  Emdneerx:  Payments  to  States,  Fh>od  Control  Act  of  1938  >. 

ValleT  ADtbortty:  Payments  to  States  and  ooonties,  fai  Uea  of  tases  * .,.. 


Tstel  crants  to  Stalea. 


Mitbs 


sf  oblist  dH^Meation  rather  than  expcnditarM . 
of  projssl  or  rnnctkm  dassiflcation  rather  than 


«. 


c.  Federal  agency  expendlturea  made  on 
behalf  of  State  or  local  governments.  Ex- 
amples: W.  P.  A.  State  and  local  projects; 
P.  W.  A.  community  facilities  and  war  public 
works. 

d.  Federal  revenues  shared  vrith  States  or 
their  subdivisions.  Examples:  Paymenta  to 
States  under  Mineral  Leasing  Act;  payments 
to  counties  under  the  submarginal  land  pro- 
gram. 

e.  Federal  payments  In  lieu  of  taxea.  Ex- 
amples: Operation,  maintenance,  etc..  na- 
tional defense  housing.  N.  H.  A..  F.  P.  H.  A.; 
T.  V.  A.,  payments  to  States  and  counties. 


Estimated 


1943 


•  ssaooo 

1,306.600 
113,000 

i«o,noo 

:&  590. 000 

M,  000. 000 

30,000 

105,000 

7?,  nto,  nno 
7,000,000 


1944 


Actual 


1943 


io,ono.noo 

11.000.000 
71.197.000 

331,000,000 
54,900,000 

9^«n,ooo 

31,000,000 


I 
>4«M^000 

>  7, 010, 000 

'60.J00 

'14.540,000 


115,000^000 


$50,000 
«  ZV,  0(« 
1. 251 000 

lis.  COO 

%4S0,C0O 
2;S5aOOO 

14,000,000 

30,000 

105,000 

100,000,000 

7,000,000 

I,  MS,  000 

6,705,000 

9,708.030 
11.400.000 
51.745.000 

325.000.000 

52.000. 000 

8.  (*X>.  000 

34,000,000 


M,  900, 000 
19,408,100 

&937,U0 

13,»43.«fO 
4. 704. 710 

a;  475^000 
ai^ooo 

5.ooaooo 


112.000 


10,000^000 

laooaooo 

55a  000 

3,000 

8,000 

70U.0OO 

a«,ooo 

2;T7,'5.000 
1C5.000 

911,  no 

45,000 


<^220tOOO 
4.1711,000 
1. 588. 000 

aHkOou.000 

37.000 
3,41^000 


98^328,800 


•  4iinr,r4 

>l^8ai^9«4 

I  8, 389.  175 

1252.954 

18,831, 819 

7.086,386 

"98,' 336, 466 

265,076 


11.300,000 
14, 351. 100 

6^972.500 

14. 198. 950 
4  704.710 

2, 475. 000 

26,  fX)0 
6,008.943 


843 

«  200, 417 
1.175^520 

115,000 

3,480.000 
1550.  OGO 

1%  MM,  230 

80.000 

91.443 

131,340.639 

7,O0MO9 

2,994,236 

3,783,068 

9,325,058 

10, 573, 672 

4^473,260 

319, 175,  S02 

67, 927. 263 

8,522.688 

64,415,688 


1943 


75^000 


iiooaooo 
sukouaooo 

382.  OCO 
1,000 

«.aio 

'J50.400 

36.000 

2,680.900 
338,500 

1.6fB,387 
4A00O 


6,500,000 

4. 100.  nt\ 

1,970.000 

33,000.000 

81.063 

3,655,000 


9»4.49&386 


161,63^194 
>IC608,7»3 

«  13, 630.  249 

170,341 

12,065,541 

2^672,114 

159,844,415 

93,387.336 

li  413. 566 


9,882,882 
8,001.441 

6^921.703 

14.078.984 
4,704,710 

1,668,717 

22.832 

3, 666. 352 

1,301,601 

50,474 


^643,884 
15h34ai34 

547,913 

1800 

""7i&6i6' 


128,095 

121.  864 

1.375.000 

115.000 

X480,000 
3,550,000 

18,416,649 

30.000 

96,044 

111.  282.  Ifi5 

6,&i2,856 


a;  879. 306 

7.644.099 

11.472.909 

573, 9M 

299. 064.  496 
£6.406,313 

7,964,052 
7%286,65ii 

l,60a322 


107,106,888 
K  048,  730 

20, 040.  776 
811,590 


1941 


830.319 

1M.T43 

V  431. 840 

115.000 

3,480,000 
3,550.000 

a987.97B 
30,000 
06,727 

eo.aoi.sM 

6,95^,966 


3,316,571 


10,773,01 


811,134,327 
13^  51^  766 


%6e3,OW 


1,364.305 
38,095 


5,707,930 
3. 848. 163 
1, 582, 774 
943.253 
15,300 
3, 473. 561 


1.061.3M,7Ol 


9,925.891 
1,509.333 

6,93i832 

14, 141.  904 
4,704.710 

1,530.391 

22.7S7 
2, 3.«.  723 

5aa457 

44,604 


}  51,747,088 
481 

ia49« 

667,052 

37.781 

1^166.34} 

8a2S4 

1.713,339 


5,836,966 
8,996,637 
1.573,391 


1. 856.  4.38 


289. 7».  984 
62,990.837 

7. 073,  151 
63,011. 1.^3 

&  187, 567 


118.  BIK.  219 

17. 359. 3M 

20. 934, 578 

1,  121, 955 


1,161,536,897 

331,105 

4,747,176 


6^861.439 

13,775,918 
4,701.185 

1,4401838 

23.38a 

2;  235. 757 


33,198 

10^061.963 

386,083 
91,364 


658.006 

36,  .160 

1, 948, 444 

142.153 

1. 180, 470 
16,751 


8,471,286 
3,928.281 
1,531,770 


1,499.394 


1,812,773,675 


I,975.87Z8S2 


(Sssexpkostory  statement.) 
•xpenditiaea.    i^ee  txplaDatary  statement  J 
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Mr,  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
governors,  including  Governor  Etewey 
and  Governor  Bricker,  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress, either  individual]  y  or  collectively, 
just  which  of  these  grants  they  are  in 
favor  of  repealing  and  at  the  some  time 
advise  their  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors whether  or  not,  if  the  laws  are  re- 
I)ealed,  the  States  will  assume  full  flnEin- 
cial  responsibility  and  continue  the  pro- 
grams now  in  effect. 


Unfair  Roagh  Rice  Ceiling  Price8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  i^xnsuNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKJ^RBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reirarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  a  copy  ol  a  letter  which  I 
have  addressed  to  Hon  Chester  Bowles, 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  Hen.  Marvin  Jones, 
Administrator  of  the  OiBce  of  War  Food 
Administration,  following  up  the  protest 
of  the  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
the  rice-producing  States,  in  respect  to 
the  unfairness  and  unieasonableness  of 
the  order  MP-518.  of  d£.te  March  7,  1944, 
placing  a  ceiling  price  on  rough  rice,  and 
all  of  which  we  further  protested  as  being 
unnecessary  and  that  the  prices  estab- 
lished are  below  the  cost  of  production 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  it  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  the  Congress  to  give  the  power 
to  these  governmental  agencies  to  fix  the 
price  on  any  product  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  I  sinceiely  trust  that  the 
officials  charged  with  this  responsibility 
will  give  prompt  and  favorable  consid- 
eration to  this  matter,  which  affects  my 
State  and  other  States  in  the  production 
of  this  most  important  food  crop.  Im- 
mediate action  is  required  as  the  crop  is 
now  being  harvested. 

CoMOxaa  OP  thx  Ukttbi  Oram, 

HoTTSB  or  RxrtvxMTATnrES. 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  7,  1944. 
Hon.  Chestzk  Bowlxs, 

Administrator,  Offlee  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  D.  C. 
Hon.  Mabvim  Joites, 

War    Food    Administrator,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
Re:    MP-518,   dated   March  7,   1944,  CeUlng 

price  on  rough  rice. 
Gentlemen:  Under  dat«  of  March  28,  1944. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  which  was  signed 
Jointly  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  rlce-produclng  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas.  Texas,  and  California,  advising  you 
that  we  had  consistently  opposed  the  placing 
of  a  celling  price  on  rough  rice,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  order  be  abrogated  or  rescinded, 
and  outlining  the  reasons  for  such  request. 

I  olTered  an  amendment  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  In  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
this  legislation  was  being  considered  for  ex- 
tension, to  the  effect  that  rough  rice  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  as 
you  know  the  amendment  was  not  adopted. 
My  colleagues  and  I  have  not  changed  our 
opinions,  and  still  maintain  that  it  Is  unfair, 
unreasonable,  tmd  unnecessary  to  place  a 
ceiling  price  on  rough  rice,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum prices  established  for  rough  rice  are  be- 
low the  levels  of  the  year  1942,  and  vloUte  the 


1942  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  that  these  prices  are  below  the  cost 
of  production  as  proven  by  the  testimony  of 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciiltiu-e  of  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas, and  others.  You  will  recall  that  this 
testimony  outlined  that  under  the  ceUing 
prices  imposed  on  rough  rice  production 
would  be  largely  curtaUed,  and  in  addition, 
our  farmers  and  the  rice  Industry  generally 
would  suffer  flnanclaUy. 

For  your  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Lake  Charles 
American  Press,  recopled  by  the  Crowley  Sig- 
nal, wherein  you  will  note  that  as  a  result  of 
a  survey  made  by  the  Lake  Charles  Journal. 
aU  that  we  have  contended  has  conre  to  pass, 
and  our  farmers  will  lose  money  at  present 
prices. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request  that 
yovir  department  make  a  review  and  further 
study  of  the  celling  prices  on  rough  rice,  and 
that  an  amendment  be  Issued  increasing  the 
ceiling  prices  on  this  product  In  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  production. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HzNiT  D.  Labc&ox,  Jr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  T.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1944 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  giving  me 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRESSiONAi.  RECORD  the  following 
tribute  by  Clifford  Powell.  Red  Oak, 
Iowa,  to  an  American  soldier  who  has 
given  his  all. 

I  place  this  wonderful  tribute  in  the 
Record  praying  that  all  who  read  it  who 
have  lost  a  loved  one  in  the  service  of 
his  country  might  feel  at  least  a  slight 
loosening  of  their  heartstrings  in  the 
great  loss  they  have  sustained. 

(From  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Sun  of  June  22, 
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SoLDiza.  PvT.  (IetCl.)  How  ABO  Koenemann. 
Honored — TaiBtms  Given  bt  FkIxnds  and 
Pastob 

POWnX'S  TBIBUTB 

A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Sunday  at 
the  Congregational  Church  for  Private  (1st 
d.)  Howard  Koenemann,  Red  Oak  young  man 
and  member  of  Company  M.  who  was  killed 
In  action  in  Italy  on  December  3,  1943.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Bradshaw  gave  the  memorial  address 
and  tributes  were  given  by  Robert  Johnson  of 
the  American  Legion  and  Clifford  Powell 
speaking  for  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  which  Howard  was  a  mem- 
ber. 

Music  was  by  a  choir  composed  of  members 
of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches, 
Howard  having  previously  attended  the  Bap- 
tist Simday  school. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Powell's  ad- 
dress. It  bespeaks  the  feeling  of  members 
of  this  community  not  only  for  Private  (Ist 
cl.)  Koenemann  but  for  aU  the  young  men 
who  go  out  into  battle  In  the  present  conflict 
that  the  American  way  of  life  may  be  pre- 
served. 

THX   TXIBtTTB 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
during  the  darkest  days  of  another  great  war, 
an  Inspired  American  boy  wrote: 


"I  have  a  rendeirous  with  death 
At  some  disputed  barricade 
When  spring  comes  *round  with  rustling 

shade 
And  apple  blossoms  fill  the  air. 

"At  midnight  In  some  flaming  town 
When  spring  trips  norths  again  this  year. 
And  to  my  pledged  word  and  true 
I  shaU  not  fall  that  rendezvous." 

Today  we  meet  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  our 
own  boys,  who.  lilce  Alan  Sseger,  did  not 
faU  that  rendezvous.  Howard  Koenemann 
closed  his  young  life  with  an  act  of  gallantry 
that  shines  as  a  meteor  ecross  a  darkened 
sky.  and  in  doing  so,  brought  honor  and  glory 
to  himself,  his  parents,  his  community,  and 
to  his  Nation. 

AU  of  us  join  extending  to  his  parents.  hon« 
ored  and  beloved  citizens  of  this  community, 
our  deepest  synapathy.  We  are  powerless  to 
lessen  their  grief  and  sense  cf  loss.  But  w« 
can.  I  think,  conxfort  them  with  the  thought 
that  Howard  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  right  and  world  progress. 
They  have  that  greater  and  inner  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  they  have  helped  in  the  great 
struggle  of  man  from  darkneas  to  light.  And 
so  we  clasp  their  hands  and  say: 

"Keep  up  the  song  of  faith 

And  let  your  heart  be  strong 
For  Ood  delights  when  faith  can  praiao 
Thoiigh  dark  the  night  and  long." 

It  is  a  great  personal  honor  to  be  asked  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  our  yoimg  friend.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  know  him  Intimately  for  many 
years  and  to  observe  his  development  into 
manhood.  During  his  boyhood  he  regularly 
attended  this  church,  but  because  of  attend* 
ance  at  another  Sunday  school,  he  would  ar- 
rive here  a  few  minutes  late.  He  would  shyly 
grin  as  we  ushered  him  to  the  family  pew. 
weU  to  the  front  of  the  church.  His  interest 
was  in  the  athletics  of  our  local  schools,  and 
in  those  activities  which  all  youth  love.  He 
enjoyed  the  companionship  of  boys  particu- 
larly, and  It  was  only  natural  that  he  enlisted 
with  the  local  National  Guard  company.  He 
enjoyed  the  rigors  of  military  training,  and 
in  his  quiet  way  would  wisecrack  over  the 
difficulties  encountered.  He  never  com- 
plained. He  never  faltered.  He  faced  life 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

When  M  Company  left  in  1941  for  train- 
ing in  the  South  he  rode  away  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  and  entered  Into  the  drudgery 
and  toll  of  preparing  for  war.  He  was  typical 
of  those  thousands  of  lads,  who  left  all  their 
plans  and  hopes,  their  friends  and  relatives, 
and  adventured  forth — not  for  their  own 
sakes  alone — but  going  In  your  place  and  In 
mine — bearing  the  hardship  and  dangers  that 
threaten  each  and  every  one  of  us.  We 
gather  here  under  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude 
to  these  typical  American  boys — these  mod- 
em  knights — who  are  acting  as  cur  shield, 
and  aji  our  sword.  Would  that  every  person 
in  this  community,  and  in  this  Nation,  fully 
realized  our  Indebtedness  to  them.  Howaid 
Koenemann  gave  everything  he  had  so  that 
we  cculd  live  peacefully  and  happily  here  in 
this  qiiiet  town. 

A  year's  training  In  the  South  was  foUowcd 
by  a  year  In  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The 
training  was  severe  and  strenucus;  and  then 
our  community  was  electrified  by  the  nev/a 
of  the  landing  in  Africa.  Montgomery  County 
paid  a  fearful  price  In  gaining  that  objec- 
tive— but  It  was  won  by  boys  like  Howsu-d. 
And  this  was  quickly  followed  by  the  g.lm 
and  costly  battles  In  Italy.  Stubbornly,  mile 
by  mile,  yard  by  yard,  the  d3termined  and 
sobered  Allies  moved  forward,  and  In  th's 
great  struggle,  Howard  played  his  gallant 
part: 

*And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  Cods." 
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And  to  w«  gkther  this  ■ftemoon  to  thorn 
tn  a  messur*  our  <totp  tytofmtbj  to  lits  p*r- 
cnta.  And  ««  also  ihmC  and  pay  tntmta 
to  a  gaUant  ton.  and  to  a  man  vbo  did  not 
tear  to  cast  Us  lot  for  decent  ttrtaf  and 
for  m  b«tt«r  world.  And  we  aiso  msst  to 
in  ourselves  a  sense  of  tDdlvMnal  oMt- 
to  carry  on  to  Its  glertoa 
the  task  oa  wbkfe  the  huadnii  oT 
and  woMtu  frera  ttois  ecaaanaA 
•ncagcd. 

To  his  iMrenU  wt  can  saj.  la  the  weeds  9l 
WtlUi  Button: 

itrtbutioa  yen  ttell  tv«r  bmIm  to 
of  the  world  win  In  any  way  b« 
to  baring  ftfwi  It  •  grMt  boy." 
will  b*  ■— tiwd  set  IB  ItDftb 
but  In  hu  •etomfUttuamut. 

I,  V  tU  bsM. 
tb« 


Hit 


life  is  tbd 
(o  work,  bvl  to 


Our  live*  are  measured  by  ths  deeds  we  do 
w*  tlilnk.  tb«  «b)Mt«  we 


Wamud  was  a  modset  lad.  Public  sdula* 
tloa  was  to  him  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  Us 
wanted  only  to  be  with  hU  frlondB,  to  eom^ 
aaent  <iuletly  on  the  passing  ihow  and  to 
do  his  duty.  He  poaeeeeed  s  quiet  sense  of 
humor,  and  bis  letters  from  Irelasd.  wttto 
their  t«mls«toM  oommenu  on  tbe  nativee, 
were  a  pteaeure  to  receive  and  r«ad.  Be  liked 
the  IrUh  but  he  feaisd  to  eall  twice  on  the 
same  girU.  as  they  all  seemed  imbued  with 
BDatrtmonlal  intent.  Re  also  liked  tbe  Itall- 
ans.  As  all  soldiers  call  them.  h«  found  the 
'Dagoes"  good  scouta.  They  would  carry  his 
(lAck  for  htm  and  he  greatly  apprtclated  this 
courtesy.  Never  a  void  In  his  letters  that 
tbo  going  was  tough  or  that  he  feared  the 
igppruaching  battles.  Just  a  typical  Amerl« 
can  boy — just  the  kid  next  door. 

Many  of  us  do  not  appreciate  the  real 
American  boy.  Be  does  not  wear  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve.  Be  doee  not  want  to  show  senti- 
ment. He  scoSs  at  sob  stories.  But  from 
several  years  intimate  living  with  them,  I 
have  dtaoovtred  that  there  is  no  grander  thing 
xicder  beafea  than  the  average  American  boy. 
Be  Is  true.  He  is  a  sentimentalist.  He  can 
take  anything  the  world  can  give  and  come 
wp  with  a  grin.  Be  wlU  share  his  last  ration 
with  a  hungry  child,  and  he  will  risk  every- 
thing to  save  a  life — either  of  his  conn«dea 
or  of  a  dtunb  animal. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  boys  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  today — 
facing  every  danger  and  discomfort  known 
to  mazt — and  shielding  you  and  me.  Very 
few  can  eaEpreas  why  they  are  nghtlng.  They 
are  not  given  to  oratory.  But  deep  in  their 
hearts  they  know  that  they  are  there  to  pre- 
serve the  good  things  which  for  5,000  years 
civUlaed  man  has  laboriously  built  up. 

A  few  weeks  ago  in  the  New  York  Times, 
BHton  Braley  eipreesed  their  thoughts  in 
tbsee  words: 

"^mat  la  It  w*  are  fighting  fort 

For  all  we  hold  as  Just 
yor  tolerance  and  dignity 

And  simple,  human  trust. 
For  faith  and  hope,  and  honors. 

We  are  fighting  one  and  aU. 
For  old  and  homely  axlosns 

We  learned  when  we  were  smalL 
Tbe  mottoes  of  the  copy  books 

The  simple  sentiments 
Of  honesty  and  charity 

And  simple  common  sense. 
We  fight  with  our  united  might. 

With  body.  soul,  and    brain 
To  save  tbe  'moldy  platltiideB' 

The  copybcoks  contain. 
We're  fighting  for  the  copybooks 

Those  adages  and  sam 
Which  fools  deride. 

But  which  abide  as  fundamental  laws 
Which  are  the  key  to  decency, 

Thoee  rusty  rales  that  gtv« 
To  age  and  youth  the  guiding  truth 

By  wblcb  aU  free  men  Ura." 


wid 
pe<ple. 


can  lot 


I  oward 


sUnltui'  ton 


Deep  in  the  hearts  of 
determined  that  this 
that  tt  shaU  eventually, 
"a  government  of  tbs 
for  the  psople." 

And  yet  my  friends, 
mmlty  are  some  who 
tbe  saertflees  boys  Uk* 
Ws  have  In  our  mldet 
of  the  little  Ineonvtals; 
are  being  subjected:  wbo 
tiss  ai  rstlontof:  who 
to  play  partisan  polltlos. 
noraotty  ttffs  tbs 
and  nlaorltf  pooss.    Xn 
ard  FosasflMUia.  I  indM  s 
ABMrisan,  laeklag  la 
tianltf. 

Thsee  Amsrican  boys^< 
an  snlarfsd  Ttsloa. 
raandiag  Oiat  tboso  ol 
poUtteal  eUblee  of  asCt 
cone  boms  wohm 
llsttodisu.  and  worss 
they  Will  come  home 
wlU  bs  bsttsff  Aoasrioaas 
Ing  of  world  conditions, 
that  rssches  around  the 
are  entitled  to  an  account 
have  not  been  real 
pledge  each  to  himself. 

"Hers— on  this  soil 
Began  the  kingdom,  noi 
Began  the  maklnf  d 
Where  equal  rlgnts  aw 

set 
Where  all  the  people 
Where  doom  was  writ  of 
Where    hiunan    breath 

down 
Where  crests  were  nau^t, 

flags  were  furled. 
And  common  men  began 


Ibese  boys  they  ars 

Natl()n  shall  not  perish, 

by  Ood's  wiU.  be 

by  thspsopls. 


a  this  vary  ooia- 


reallae  or  valus 

ars  making. 

wbo  complain 

to  which  they 

reasnt  the  nscsssl- 

b^adly  OSS  tbe  war 

wbo  ig- 

o(  varlotM  raess 

tbe  BSBM  at  How« 

all  such  as  tin- 

paAlotlsm  aad  Ohrls* 


patrl  )ts, 


sssing  llfs  through 

ais  alrssdy  ds- 

bsn  etsan  ths 

Uvtef.    They  saay 

worse 

.  but  trletxds, 

Christians.    Tbsf 

BK>re  uodsrstaad* 

with  an  outlook 

mtire  globe.    They 

ng  from  those  who 

W*  bars  must 


Th(f 


Ootiffr  cattonaltsts, 
LulMraas. 

better 

ind 


Let  us  remember  then, 
hour,  when  his  machine 
up,  and  Howard  went 
his  DWtes — that  in  that 
consciously  displayed  aU 
for.    Be  expected  no 
mortal  fame.    He  sough 
grateful  government  cfttiei! 
He  probably  realised  the 


gloiy 


"When  duty  calmly 
The  youth  replied.  'I 


He  did  not  go  forward 
tlnuance  of  special  privU^e 
citizenry,  or  cowardly 
that  greater  love  hath 
he  lay  down  his  life  foi 
freedom,  JtMtice,  and 
than  life;  and  that  when 
arise  the  common  man 
pure  coiuage  and 

Howard  probably  woul^ 
words  of  tribute.     Had 
it  probably  woTild  have 


cm 
simpUc  Ity 


h! 


"And  may  there  be  no 
When  I  embark." 


ourseli  es 


But  we  owe  it  to 
munity  to  recall  a  glorlcftu 
We  owe  It  as  a  duty  to 
must  seize  such  moment^ 
greater  deeds.     This 
will  be  kept  fresh  In  ova 
us,  Howard  Koenemann 


loot 


with  fearless  eyes 
a  world  at  strife 
and  night  shall 


"Ye  that  have  faith  to 

Beyond  the  tragedy  of 
And  know  that  out  of  de|ith 
rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  Itis, 

"Bejolos,  whatever  anguk  ti  rends  ths  heart, 
That   Ood  has   given  you  the   prlcele 
dower 
To  live  In  theee  great  tidies  and  havs  your 
part 
Zn  freedom's  crowning  hoori 


of  kings,  but  m«n 
world  again, 
squal  bonds  were 


franehlsed  met 
privilege  and  crcwn 
>lew   all   the   idols 

,   where  culture 

to  rule  the  world." 


that  in  that  awful 

I  un  squad  was  held 

fo:  ward  alone  to  free 

;lorlous  act  be  un- 

h&t  America  fights 

,  but  he  won  Im- 

no  praise,  but  a 

and  decorates  him. 

danger,  but 


s£  id 


,  'thou  must.' 
ban'.- 


to  Insure  the  con- 

Qf  a  gnunbllng 

He  proved 

man  than  that 

his  friends;   that 

are  greater 

supreme  occasions 

meet  them  with 


dlao  intents. 

lO 

II   1 
den  locracy 


not  desire  these 
expressed  a  wish. 


been: 


I  adneas  of  farewell 


Toa  lory 


and  to  our  com- 

llfe  well  spent. 

parents.    And  we 

as  Inspiration  to 

must  be  and 

hearts.    To  all  of 


CLlls: 


"T^iat  you  may  tell  your  sons,  who  see  ths 
light 
High  in  ths  heavens — ^thelr  heritage  to 
take— 
I  saw  ths  powets  of  darknsss  taks  Ihsir 
fllgbt; 
Z  saw  tbs  morning 


Stotemsal  WR.  8.  lUfB«y«  BJort 
Trama  lartitifkliaff  CwnaittM 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  USTER  HILL 


IN  TKB  «BfATI  OT  TBI  UWmD  ITATH 

Monday,  Augutt  7  (legitlatlve  day  of 
Tuetday,  Auguit  I),  1944 

lit.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk  unatil- 
motjs  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Ricoto  a  statement  by  Mr. 
R.  8.  Reynolds,  president  of  tbe  Reynolds 

Metals  Co.  before  the  Tnunan  Investigat- 
ing Committee  on  Jime  19,  1044.  Mr. 
Reynolds  appeared  before  the  committe* 
at  its  request.  I  Also  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  immediately  following  the  state- 
ment an  article  by  Mr.  I.  F.  Stone  on  Mr. 
Reynolds'  statement  entitled  "This  Is 
Really  Enterprise." 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobd,  as  follows: 


v  a.  a.  Bsmoua, 

aSTNOLOS  lOTAlS  OO.,  BSrCKS  TSVMAJf  I1TVS8- 

ncATuro  coMiums  at  rrs  kxquzst,  junk  is, 

1*44 

Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  be  called  before 
this  committee.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  get 
together  and  find  post-war  Jobs  for  those 
heroes  who  will  come  back  from  the  battle- 
fields and  for  the  thirty-odd  million  men  who 
will  be  thrown  out  of  battle  plants.  If  ws 
start  now  closing  plants,  we  are  laying  up 
trouble  for  tomorrow. 

I  feel  that  we  can  find  a  use  for  all  the  alu- 
minum production  today;  for  example,  in 
ships,  lauding  boats,  tanks,  armor  plate,  and 
many  Items  of  essential  consumers'  goods. 
Indeed,  shipments  of  aluminum  products  to 
consumers  in  March  of  this  year  were  232,- 
000,000  pounds — almost  as  much  in  one 
month  as  the  total  aluminum  production 
before  the  war.  If  we  will  sanely  distribute 
the  Goveriunent  plants,  I  am  positive  we  will 
find  ample  business  to  keep  all  aluminiun 
plants  busy  when  peace  comes. 

I  have  listed  some  suggestions  which  I 
would  like  to  read  and  leave  with  you  for  your 
further  consideration. 

1 .  If  aluminum  should  return  to  the  hands 
of  one  producer.  I  prophesy  that  the  sole  pro- 
ducer would  not  be  able  to  keep  even  its  pri- 
vately owned  plants  In  full  production.  Z 
cannot  conceive  of  the  steel  industry,  the  au- 
tomobile indiistry,  the  railroad  industry,  the 
housing  mdustry,  or  the  great  consumer- 
goods  industry  adopting  and  becoming  de- 
pendent upon  a  metal  controlled  by  one  com- 
pany. If  two  independent  companies  could 
be  placed  in  a  strong  competitive  position,  it 
would  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  new 
alinnlnimi  plants  wotUd  have  to  be  built  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  this 
magic  metal. 

a.  In  my  opinion,  aluminum  vrlll  not  re« 
duoe  the  production  of  steel  and  other  met- 
als. On  the  contrary.  I  am  certain  it  will 
Increase  such  production.  If  steel  refuses 
to  make  use  of  aluminum,  I  prophesy  that 
the  steel  Industry  will  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain its  present  production  tn  the  world  of 
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tomorrow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  It  takes 
advantage  of  the  insulating  quality  of  alumi- 
num which  reflects  96  >  3  percent  of  all  radi- 
ant heat,  of  Its  resistance  to  corrosion,  and 
of  tlie  reduction  in  weight  which  aluminum 
affords,  I  prophesy  that  the  steel  Industry, 
ai  great  as  it  now  is,  would  yet  havs  to 
double  and  rrdoubls  Its  production. 

3.  Aluminum  will  soon  make  use  of  soft 
woods  of  the  forest  which  ars  now  sultabls 
only  for  ftisl.  It  will  give  to  ths  soft  woods 
frssdom  from  moisttn-f,  Are,  and  termites, 
and  will  give  thsm  tbs  qiuillty  of  insulation 
which  will  bring  to  ths  homss  of  ths  world 
frssdom  from  excess  h*at  In  ths  summer  snd 
taesss  cold  in  ths  wlnur, 

4.  Aluminum  will  aot  rsplacs  stscl  In  ths 
rnllroad  t»du«try  buft  as  a  cladding  for  stsel 
will  bring  to  the  industry  reduction  In  weight 
snd  consequsnt  saving  In  fuel  snd  power 
plus  ths  swpreme  Insulating  value  of  alumi- 
num together  with  Its  noncorrosivs  qualities. 

8.  Aluminum  will  provide  farmers  a  supe- 
rior protection  In  pressrvlng  fresh  fruits, 
vef stables,  snd  frocen  foods,  enabling  the 
farmers  to  market  their  products  throughout 
the  yesr  instead  of  forfeiting  their  proflu 
In  glutted  markets  at  harvest  time. 

6.  A'uminum  In  combination  with  mag- 
nesium will  b«  used  In  huge  quantities  in 
all  transportetlon  by  air,  by  land  and  by 
ses. 

7.  In  the  dUtrtbutlon  of  wholly  owned 
Oovernment  planu  due  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  fact  that  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  on  their 
own  resources  and  at  their  own  risk,  mul- 
tiplied by  three  the  pre-war  production  of 
aluminum.  Both  expansions  were  ready 
when  Pearl  Harbor  came.  Tlie  Government- 
owned  plants  did  not  come  Into  production 
until  a  year  and  a  half  thereafter.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  contribution  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  Reynolds  Metrfls  Co.  reduced  the 
price  of  aluminum  to  the  Oovernment  29 
percent  at  the  time  when  all  other  metals 
were  advancing  In  price. 

8.  The  value  of  these  Government  plants 
is  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  compete 
with  privately  owned  plants,  particularly  the 
large  plants  constructed  in  Canada  and 
owned  and  operated  by  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  with  large  advances  by  our  Govern- 
ment, firm  orders  and  other  protective  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  are  familiar  to  your 
committee.  Therefore,  In  fixing  the  prices 
and  terms  for  these  plants  on  the  basis  of 
a  competitive  position  for  world  markets.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  due  con- 
sideration to  the  net  cost  to  Aluminum  Co. 
of  Canada  of  its  plants  and  power  develop- 
ments, so  built  in  this  emergency,  upon  com- 
pletion of  Its  contracts  with  our  Govern- 
ment. If  the  prices  as  thtis  determined 
should  be  considered  too  low  then  the  Gov- 
ernment might  retain  title  to  these  plants, 
leasing  them  on  the  basis  of  an  appropriate 
division  of  profits  with  the  proviso  that  if 
after  3  years  the  plants  are  not  in  operation, 
the  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
other  disposition  of  them. 

[From  Niw  York  PM  of  July  27,  19441 

A  THUfC  OB  TWO — THM  IS  KXALLT  KNTXaPBISB 

Wasrincton. — While  everybody  is  making 
after  dinner  Ejjeeches  about  free  enterprise, 
there  is  very  little  of  it  around  and  what  there 
is  gets  treatsd  as  a  stepchild. 

I  give  you  the  case  of  R.  S.  Reynolds,  of 
Reynolds  Metals,  the  first  man  in  a  genera- 
tion to  compete  with  Alcoa  in  the  making 
cf  aluminum.  This  shrewd  burly  little  man 
is  one  of  those  rare  creatures,  a  genuine  capl- 
talistt  a  fellow  with  Ideas  and  the  nerve  to 
risk  his  money  on  them. 

When  France  fell  Reynolds  began  preaching 
ths  need  for  more  aluminum.  And  while  the 
big  fellows  got  their  war  plants  from  Jesse 
Jones  on  a  silver  platter,  Reynolds  had  to 
mortgage  everything  he  owned  to  qualify  for 
an  R.  F.  C.  loan  to  make  the  light  metal. 


Reimolds  came  here  several  weeks  ago  to 
testify  before  the  Truman  committee,  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  his  testimony. 
Everybody  talks  full  employment  In  the  large, 
where  it  will  remain  pie-in-the-sky.  Nobody's 
Interested  in  getting  down  to  the  Job  of 
achieving  It.  Ihdtutry  by  Industry. 

The  bogey  of  the  slt-tlght  boys  is  that 
aluminum  can  only  sxpand  at  ths  expense  of 
steel  and  other  materials,  so  what's  tbs  ussf 
Reynolds  providsd  SOOM  facts  and  figures  on 
what  alumlatim  sould  do.  not  only  on  Its 
own,  but  la  combination  with  otbsr 
materials, 

Hs  showsd  how  aluminum  as  an  alloy  could 
expand  the  market  for  steel  by  giving  ths 
hesvier  metal  the  benefit  of  Its  insulating 
qualities,  Its  resistance  to  corrosion,  and  lu 
weight  reduction.  He  dlselossd  that  tised 
with  soft  woods,  now  suiuble  only  for  fuel, 
alumlntim  could  provide  a  bousing  tnatsrial 
free  from  mouture,  fire,  and  urmltes. 

He  opened  the  door  on  new  possibilities  in 
agriculture  by  telling  of  bis  experiments  in 
using  aluminum  foil  to  keep  fruits  and  vege- 
tables fresh  for  year>round  marketing. 
Reynolds  said  hs  had  wrapped  oranges  in 
aluminum  foil  "snd  0  months  after  ths 
oranges  have  lost  practically  no  moisture  and 
are  full-sized." 

But  Reynolds,  who  learned  about  free 
enterprise  the  hard  way,  had  one  common- 
sense  warning.  "If  aluminum  should  return 
to  the  hands  of  one  producer,"  he  told  the 
Truman  committee,  "I  prophesy  that  that 
sole  producer  would  not  be  able  to  keep  even 
Its  own  privately  owned  plants  In  full  opera- 
tion. I  cannot  conceive  of  the  steel  Industry, 
the  automobile  Industry,  the  railroad  indus- 
try, the  housing  Industry,  and  the  great  con- 
sumer-goods Industry  adopting  and  becoming 
dependent  on  a  metal  controlled  by  one  com- 
pany." 

Reynolds  has  a  really  big  Idea.  ,  He  proposes 
that  in  disposing  of  war  plants  the  Govern- 
ment sell  aluminum  facilities  not  only  to 
Reynolds  Metals  but  to  a  third  company, 
an  aluminum  company  which  would  be  co- 
operatively owned  by  a  group  of  big  potential 
users — automobile  and  railroad  equipment 
companies,  for  example. 

Buch  a  plant  wouldn't  be  anywhere  near 
enough  to  take  care  of  their  needs,  but  it 
would  be  enough  to  assiue  them  that  they 
could  safely  shift  over  to  aluminum  without 
being  caught  In  a  price  squeeee.  These  po- 
tential users  represent  a  market  that  would 
dwarf  present  aluminum  capacity. 

I  challenge  Eric  Johnston,  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Paul  Hoff- 
man, of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, to  be  a  little  less  fervent  about 
free  enterprise  in  the  abstract  and  give  this 
Reynolds  down-to-brass-tacks  program  the 
boost  it  deserves. 

I.  F.  Stoni, 


Our  Heroes  aad  Their  LoTed  Ones  Detenre 
the  Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation  owes  a  great  debt 
to  the  brave  veterans  of  this  war.  After 
the  last  war  proper  provisions  were  not 
made  for  them  and  their  dependents. 
This  Congress  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  was  determined  that  this  should 


not  happen  again.  I  am  proud  that  I.  as 
a  Member  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, worked,  supported,  and  voted  for 
the  O.  I.  bill  which  is  now  law. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
fully  aware  of  Its  obligations  and  respon- 
siblUties.  has  enacted  the  O.  I,  bill  of 
rights  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part 
In  its  passage.  One  can  see  at  a  glanca 
that  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
Is  liberal  with  those  who  are  wearing  and 
have  w  1  the  uniform  of  their  country; 
our  servicemen  are  the  best  paid  and  th« 
best  e()ulpped  In  the  world:  our  veterang 
and  their  dependents  receive  more  ade- 
quate care  than  any  others  in  the  world. 
Because  of  the  different  kind  of  warfare 
which  has  developed,  the  needs  will 
change  and  many  future  requirements 
will  have  to  be  met,  but  our  Immediata 
duty  Is  to  help  them  readjust  their  hves 
to  the  new  conditions  that  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  them. 

ALLOnCXMTS  AMD  ALLOWAMCKS  FOI  PKFtWDXWTa 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  dependent's 
allowance  from  the  Oovernment  in  addi- 
tion to  the'  serviceman's  allotment. 
Those  men  and  women  serving  as  officers 
come  under  another  svtem.  The  allow- 
ances provided  by  the^vernment  are  as 
follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child,  $80;  each  additional  child. 
$20.  A  divorce  i  wife,  $42;  a  divorced 
wife  and  one  child,  $72;  and  $20  for  each 
additional  child.  Note:  If  the  divorce 
or  separation  order  of  the  court  does  not 
call  for  alimony  or  separate  mainte- 
nance, the  wife  will  not  receive  any  allot- 
ment, and  in  case  of  a  court  order  pro- 
viding alimony  or  separate  maintenance, 
she  will  get  no  more  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substantially 
but  not  completely  dependent  upon  the 
serviceman  for  support,  A  parent,  $37; 
two  parents,  $37;  a  parent  and  any  num- 
ber of  brothers  and  sisters,  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  serviceman  for  sup-- 
port.  One  parent,  $50;  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister,  $68;  onj  parent  and 
each  additional  brother  or  sister,  $50  plus 
$11  for  each  brother  or  sister;  two  par- 
ents. $68;  two  parents  and  one  brother  or 
sister,  $68,  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or 
sister;  a  brother  or  sister  but  no  parents, 
$42;  each  additional  brother  or  sister 
without  parents,  $11. 

It  is  Important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commanding  officers  for 
allotment  and  allowance,  as  these  bene- 
fits will  begin  the  date  application  is  filed. 
Allotments  are  compulsory  only  for  class 
A  dependent-s.  If  the  semceman  or  wo- 
man for  some  reason  or  other  fails  to 
make  application  or  is  in  a  position  where 
he  or  she  cannot  make  application,  any 
class  A  dependent  can  make  application 
Instead.  The  Army  requires  their  reg- 
ular application  blank  to  be  filled  out; 
the  Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  glvins 
the  name  of  apphcant's  wife  and  children 
and  dates  of  birth.  In  case  a  man  is 
reported  missing  in  action,  the  allotment 
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and  allowanee  continue  to  b«  paid  for  a 
period  of  a  Tear,  unless  In  the  meantime 
Ills  status  is  definitely  determined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
ean  prove  dependency  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
rhter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
ith.  Now,  if  another  son  or  daughter 
In  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
tbe  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances 
Is:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C;  the 
agency  for  the  Army  is:  OflBce  of  De- 
pendency Benefits,  War  Department.  213 
Washington  Street.  Newark,  N.  J.  If  you 
experience  any  dlfBculty  contact  your 
Congressman. 

TnCPO«ABT  AJD  VOa  DEPKHMHTg  OT  BBtVICSlCXN 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  servicemen, 
Kany  dependents,  and  even  members  of 
the  armed  forces  themselves,  are  not 
fully  acquainted  wtth  the  two  emergency 
agencies  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
helping  such  persons  in  need.  These 
two  agencies  have  branches  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief  Fund,  tthose  functions  have  re- 
cently been  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross. 
and  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which  also 
can  be  reached  through  the  Red  Cross. 


Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  In  all  camps,  or 
throuigh  the  Red  Cross  If  the  soldier  is 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate  finan- 
cial assistance.  He  will  receive  cour- 
teous and  willing  assistance  at  all  times. 
The  fund  Is  also  open  to  all  dependents 
of  men  and  women  in  the  Army  and  any- 
one needing  relief  should  get  in  touch  at 
once  with  this  fund  through  the  local 
Red  Cross. 

MATT  imxr  aocisrr 

Any  serviceman  or  servlcewoman  in 
our  naval  forces  or  his  dependents  can 
•iq;)eal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  financial 
uristance.  To  get  Immediate  action,  it 
Is  advisable  to  take  tbe  case  up  through 
the  Red  Cross. 

MUBIUUMO-OTTT  PAT 

This  benefit  is  payable  to  all  honorably 
discharged  personnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  in  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service.  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days'  or  more  active  service,  no  part  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska.  $200;  personnel  with  60 
day's  or  more  active  service,  any  part  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
terlng-out  payments  amount  to  more 
than  $100,  pajrments  are  made  In 
monthly  intervals  of  $100  each.  Service- 
men who  are  discharged  at  their  own 
request  are  not  entitled  to  musterlng-out 
pay. 


wmwAt.  AMD  WaWSat  B  CAU  FOB  WXVSa  AMD 
XM7AMTS  or  MXN  Ui     ABMKD  FOICSa 

In  most  States  through  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Gov  ;mment,  a  wife  of 
any  man  in  service  nu  ly  receive  prenatal 
care  from  a  quaUfied^octor  at  her  home 
or  at  the  doctor's  office.  At  childbirth, 
whether  the  wife  of  Ihe  man  in  service 
stays  at  home  or  goe^  to  a  hospital,  she 
and  her  baby  can  receive  free  medical 
and  nursing  care.  Csmplete  maternity 
care  is  provided  inclui  ling  a  physical  ex- 
amination 6  weeks  aft  ;r  the  baby  is  born. 
Besides  all  this,  the  )aby  is  entitled  to 
free  medical  care  dur i  ag  the  first  year  of 
life. 

The  wife  should  s<e  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregni  ncy.  She  should 
then  ask  the  doctor  or  an  application 
form  to  apply  for  this  free  service  if  it  is 
provided  in  that  Stat< .  Fill  out  the  ap- 
plication blank  carefu  ly.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  husband  s  serial  number. 
The  wife  fills  in  pat  1  of  the  blank. 
Ask  your  doctor  to  fil  in  part  2.  In  the 
case  of  emergency,  be  siu'e  that  the  doc- 
tor makes  application  for  you  within  48 
hours  after  service  Is  rendered.  If  the 
application  Is  not  maie  within  48  hours, 


no  bills  for  medical 


)r  hospital  service 


In  Hawaii,  Puerto 
not  to  any  other 


will  be  paid.  The  charges  are  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  hospital  ind  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse;  no  money  i  s  given  to  the  wife. 
This  service  is  extended  to  wives  and  in 
fants  of  servicemen 
Rico,  and  Alaska,  bu 
foreign  country. 

SZKTICX-COKMXCTZD  DI  lABItrTT  PCMSIOKS 

Our  honorably  disc  larged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  U  i  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  line  o '  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  m(  nth  for  10-percent 
disability  to  $100  pe  -  month  for  total 
disability.  Special  ra  ,es  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  hand,  foot,  or  eye. 
blindness,  and  so  fort  i,  the  highest  rate 
being  $250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim 
eran  for  benefits  payi  ble  to  him  as  the 
result  of  Injury  or  dis<  ase  resulting  from 
military  service.  Th^ 
pensation  is  based  on 
ability,  which  is  deteriained  according  to 
the  Veterans'  Admin  stration  schedule 
provisions.  Any  disaiility,  except  mis- 
conduct, is  compensal  le  if  it  is  as  much 
as  10  percent  disabling, 
tion  Is  known  as  forn 
to  execute  and  seldcm 
any  trouble  answeripg 
Additional  evidence 


This  is  particularly  true  on  the  adjudi 


cation  of  the  initial 


quent  formal  claim  ne  ed  be  fiJed 


is  filed  by  the  vet- 


award   of   com- 
the  degree  of  dis- 


ii 


This  appUca- 
526.     It  is  simple 
does  one  have 
the    questions. 
seldom  required. 


claim.    No 


subse- 
If  the 


veteran  is  dissatisfiec  with  his  present 
rating,  he  can  submi^  medical  evidence 
to  this  effect. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnoslsjbut  sufficient  find- 
ings to  warrant  it.  It  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  orjat  least  indicate,  a 
higher  degree  of  disab  lity  than  the  pres- 
ent evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of  compe- 
tent medical  eviden:^,  the  Veterans' 
Claim  Service  will  authorize  an  official 
examination  for  ratin  :  purposes,  thereby 
reopening  the  case  forffurther  considera- 
tion. 


Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enlisted 
men  discharged,  for  disability  whose 
claims,  with  essential  service  and  medical 
records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices  for 
settlement,  veterans  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  them 
by  any  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
or  the  local  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  If  the  disabled  person  Is 
insane  or  incompetent,  the  manager  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  will 
file  all  necessary  claims  for  him. 
MEADJVsnasr  to  civil  un 

Education:  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  offers  an 
education  to  any  man  who  has  served  for 
a  period  of  90  days,  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war,  and  who  was  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable, and  who  was  not  ovel-  25  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service. 
Application  must  be  made  therefor  with- 
in 2  years  after  discharge.  The  Govern- 
ment will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  veter- 
an's choice,  up  to  $50C  per  year  for  tui- 
tion and  books,  and  will  pay  to  the  vet- 
eran $50  per  month  maintenance  if  with- 
out dependents  and  $75  if  he  has  de- 
pendents. In  no  event  shall  the  total 
period  of  education  exceed  4  years. 
There  is  also  a  provision  for  part-time 
attendance  in  a  course  of  education  or 
training  at  a  reduced  subsistence  allow- 
ance or  without  allowance  but  with  pay- 
ment of  tuition  and  other  expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  servlce-inciured  dis- 
abilities, extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16, 
1940,  to  December  6, 1941. 

Application  for  education  and  training 
should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Service- 
men's Education  and  Training,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hospitalization  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Adequate  hospital  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  for  nonservice  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases as  well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases 
incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  the  right  to  adequate 
prosthetic  appliances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  In  the  use  of  such  appliances. 

Right  of  medical  review  of  Irregular 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service: 
A  veteran  has  the  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  irregiilar  discharge  or  release  from  ac- 
tive service,  (a)  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine  whether 
the  person  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
offense  was  insane,  in  event  of  which  de- 
termination, benefits  to  which  the  person 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not  be 
forfeited;  (b)  except  in  case  of  separation 
by  sentence  of  general  court  martial,  any 
enlisted  man  or  officer  may  have  a  re- 
view by  an  authorized  board  to  determine 
the  correctness  of  such  discharge  or  dis- 
missal; (c)  any  officer  retired  or  released 
to  inactive  status  without  pay  may  like- 
wise have  a  review  by  an  authorized  board 
to  determine  retirement  rights. 

Under  both  fb)  and  (c)  above,  the 
Claim  for  review  must  be  filed  wiUiin  Id 
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years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  whichever  be  the  later. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  houses,  farms,  and  business  properly: 
Loans  provided  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes  or  for  the  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  buildings  or  equipment  may  be 
guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  loan,  the  total  amount  guaranteed  as 
to  any  one  person  not  exceeding  an  ag- 
gregate of  $2,000.  Loans  may  be  made  by 
an  individual  or  by  private  or  public — 
State  or  Federal — lending  agencies  or  in- 
stitutions. The  interest  rate  must  not 
exceed  4  percent.  The  loan  must  be  prac- 
ticable and  suitable  to  veterans'  circum- 
stances. The  loan  must  be  repaid  in  20 
years.  Application  must  be  made  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Employment  of  veterans:  A  veteran  of 
any  war,  honorably  discharged  from  any 
cne  of  the  services,  has  the  right  to  reg- 
ister for  employment  and  for  placement 
In  employment  by  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service.  He  should  contact  his  lo- 
cal United  States  Employment  Office  in 
his  home  town  or  county. 

Unemployment  compensation:  There 
Is  also  a  provision  for  unemployment  al- 
lowances of  $20  per  week  while  unem- 
ployed. To  be  eligible,  the  person  must 
reside  in  the  United  States,  be  completely 
unemployed,  or,  if  partially  unemployed, 
at  wages  less  than  $23  per  week,  be  reg- 
istered with  and  report  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office,  be  able  to  work,  and 
available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  if  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course;  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike 
or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage, 

BXNUTTS  FOm  DEPENDENTS   AS  A  RESULT  OF  LOSS 
OF    SON,   DAUCHTEH,   HUSBAND,    OR   FATHER 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dei>endents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment, 
monthly  insurance  payments — if  the 
servicemen  applied  for  insurance — 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 

Gratuity :  The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sum 
payment  equal  to  6  months'  pay  at 
the  rate  received  at  the  date  of  death. 
In  addition,  the  dependents  of  any  pri- 
vate or  seaman  who  dies  in  foreign  serv- 
ice receive  20  percent  of  his  base  pay. 
and  the  dependents  of  any  officer  who 
dies  in  foreign  service  receive  10  percent 
of  his  base  pay.  If  the  serviceman  was 
in  either  the  flying  service  or  submarine 
service,  his  dependents  receive,  in  addi- 
tion, 50  percent  of  his  base  pay.  There 
is  also  a  longevity  provision  in  addition 
to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or,  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  is  not  au- 
tomatically paid  to  parents  or  brothers  or 
sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman.  The 
serviceman  should  designate  someone  of 
this  latter  class  to  receive  it;  however,  if 
he  does  not.  they  may  apply  for  it.  If 
two  parents  survive,  the  amount  is  di- 


vided between  them.  A  grandparent 
must  show  an  insurable  interest  in  order 
to  receive  It. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  soldier  to  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  Office,  United 
States  Army,  60  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  siu-viving  rela- 
tive of  a  seaman  to  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Depaitment,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Monthly  Insurance  payments:  Tliis 
insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  liunp  sum;  It 
is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary — the  older 
the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is  each 
monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000  policy, 
if  tlie  beneficiary  to  whom  payment  is 
first  made  is  under  30  years  of  age  at  the 
date  of  death  of  the  insured,  payments 
shall  be  made  in  240  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments, at  the  rate  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance.  If  the  beneficiary  to 
whom  payment  is  first  made  is  30  or  more 
years  of  age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the 
insured,  payment  shall  be  made  in  equal 
monthly  installments  for  120  months 
certain,  with  such  payment  In  install- 
ments continuing  during  the  remaining 
lifetime  of  such  beneficiary.  For  in- 
stance, under  a  $10,000  policy,  a  50-year- 
old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90  monthly. 
Under  the  same  policy  a  70-year-old  ben- 
eficiary will  get  $85.10  monthly,  and  so 
forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  In  service  to  see  that  all  insur- 
ance policies  are  in  order  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiaries.  An  Insur- 
ance policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women 
in  service  can  name  any  of  the  following 
as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child, 
stepchild,  illegitimate  child,  parents, 
brother,  or  sister,  including  those  of  half 
blood.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
parent  or  brother  or  sister  from  being  the 
beneficiary  of  more  than  one  serviceman. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  In  order  now.  It  might 
save  a  lot  of  grief  In  the  future.  Negli- 
gence has  caused  many  a  beneficiary  to 
lose  out.  A  ittle  care  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
trouble  should  anything  happen. 

Monthly  pension:  This  pension  is  paid 
automatically  to  a  wife  and  children. 
All  children  under  18  are  eligible.  Chil- 
dren up  to  21  are  eligible  if  they  are  in 
school  up  to  that  time.  If  a  child  mar- 
ries before  18  or  21,  he  or  she  is  not  eligi- 
bl3  for  this  pension.  Parents  who  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  deceased  man 
or  woman  In  service  are  also  entitled  to 
a  pension.  Parents  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  deceased  serviceman  can 
get  a  pension  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
and  children  are  getting  a  pension.  The 
amounts  of  the  monthly  pension  are  as 
follows : 

One  parent,  $45  a  month;  two  parents, 
$25  each;  widow  but  no  child.  $50;  widow 
with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13  for  each 
additional  child:  no  widow  but  one  child. 
$25;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $38 
equally  divided,  with  $10  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $100. 

The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child,  or 
parents  get  the  Insurance  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  a  pension  also. 


They  can  collect  both  Insurance  and  a 
pension. 

Back  pay  due  the  serviceman:  When 
a  casualty  occurs,  that  service  man  or 
woman  who  has  become  a  casualty  may 
have  back  pay  coming.  All  this  back  pay 
is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir.  Application 
should  be  made  by  the  surviving  relative 
of  a  soldier  to  Finance  Officer,  United 
States  Army.  60  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.  C:  by  the  surviving  rel- 
ative of  a  seaman  to  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Headstone  for  grave:  Any  person  may 
make  application  for  a  headstone  for  the 
grave  of  any  veteran  of  any  one  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  services  whose  service  was 
honorable,  to  the  Quartermaster  General, 
War  Department,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Burial  allowance  for  any  war  veteran: 
After  honorable  service,  reimbursement 
for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding 
$100,  on  burial,  funeral,  and  transporta- 
tion expenses.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Director,  Dependent  Claims 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  therein 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  certain 
circumstances,  his  minor  children  or 
adult  unmarried  daughters. 

WRITE  FOR  OTHER  INFORMATION 

It  Is  practically  impossible  to  cover 
briefly  all  the  details  of  benefits  available 
to  veterans  of  this  and  previous  wars.  I 
have  tried  to  outline  the  benefits  relating 
primarily  to  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 
If  anyone  has  special  questions  or  Indi- 
vidual problems  not  covered  in  this  sum- 
mary, I  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  write  to 
me  personally. 


Address  by  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Jackson,  of 
Indiana,  Before  the  Connecticut  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANGS  BHALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  7  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  1).  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr,  Jackson]  at  the  Democratic  State 
convention  on  Friday  last. 

There  heing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro« 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  this  convention 
and  fellow  Americans.  I  feel  singularly  hon- 
ored to  be  Invited  to  address  the  Democratic 
convention  of  the  State  of  Connecticut— 
the  State  of  the  former  Govs.  WUbur  Xii. 
Cross,  Robert  A.  Hurley,  and  of  cz-S«nator 
Augustine  Louergan.    I  am  honored  to  hava 
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been  prewntcd  to  yon  by  one  of  your  moct 

ilutinguubed  ■ens.  a  noted  national  chair- 
man of  our  party  and  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Homer  Cummlngs.  It  Is 
grattfylns  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Uembers  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  people,  my  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orabie  FtAJicia  UAixunrr. 

The  1944  Democratic  National  Convention 
ta  now  history.  In  many  respects  It  is  one 
of  tbe  moat  significant  meetings  of  this  gen- 
eration. It  submitted  the  future  of  this 
Nation,  and  perhaps  the  future  of  clTlllza- 
t:on  Itself  to  the  Jury  of  the  American  elec- 
torate It  doeed  the  issues  for  this  unprece- 
dented wartime  campaign  and  election. 

It  wrote  a  platform  which  was  short,  tin- 
derstandable.  and  unambiguous.  It  pre- 
sented the  candidacy  of  the  man  who  will 
gaMe  our  destinies  for  another  4  years.  Frank- 
lin D.  Rcosevelt. 

Among  other  things,  this  convention 
proved  that  Democrats  can  air  their  dllD- 
culUas.  debate  their  sectional  differences.  dl9- 
con  their  delicate  problems,  and  select  their 
eandldatea  for  office  out  in  the  open — In  the 
preaence  of  20.000  spectators,  with  10,000.000 
leadqKAkers  tuned  In.  and  with  all  the  world 
IMiBtBS.  There  was  nothing  that  needed 
to  be  hidden,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  no 
group  to  be  trammeled,  and  no  one  to  be 
throttled. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  that  convention, 
millions  ef  American  voters  of  divers  views. 
dtflCrlng  opinions,  conflicting  desires,  and 
aotigimJstlc  purposes,  openly  solved  their 
proMems.  arrived  at  a  single  message,  and 
Dominated  a  ticket  satisfactory  to  all. 

During  the  proceedings,  each  burst  of  ap- 
plaune  and  each  notsy  demonstration  seemed 
to  voice  its  own  throaty  utterance,  like  a 
mighty  wave  beating  upon  the  rocks,  but  the 
mam  total  result  was  a  steady  thunder  of 
DHBOcratlc  enthusiasm  like  the  noise  of  the 
Bttrf — the  sound  that  forecasts  an  acclaiming 
'  vetdtct  of  approval  when  election  day  rolls 
■round  in  November. 

Tbe  feature  of  that  convention  was.  of 
eoiarae.  the  substitution  of  Haist  8.  Tkumam 
for  HnntT  A.  Waixaci  as  a  candidate  for  Vice 
Pnsldent.  There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact 
that  articulate  groups  called  for  one,  or  the 
other  of  these  two  outstanding  American 
•tateemen.  This  Is  a  most  natural  and  a 
-.truly  American  habit  and  course  of  action. 
But  nobody  was  licked  In  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Chicago.  To  be  licked  Implies 
a  just  punishment  for  unworthy  conduct. 

If  those  of  labor  were  for  >£r.  Wallacx,  they 
were  within  their  rights  In  every  reasonable 
and  boBorable  effort  to  advance  his  cause. 
There  >•  room  in  the  Democratic  Party  for 
labor  In  all  tu  patriotically  organized  forms. 
The  workers  stiU  prefer,  and  shall  continue 
to  prefer,  that  {>arty  which,  for  the  first  time 
In  history,  guarded  them  against  the  exac- 
XkaoM  at  oonsclenoeleas  eiploitation.  They 
will  be  found  In  this  campaign  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  The  doors  of  the  Bepubllcan 
bouse  have  been  shut  against  them,  and  there 
li  not  a  flickering  candlelight  of  weloooM 
for  tbem  there. 

HBfmr  A.  Waluics  Is  a  great  liberal  and  a 
great  Democrat.  He  has  taken  a  noble  stand 
in  what,  to  a  man  of  lesser  stature,  wotild 
be  a  personal  disappointment.  Be  Is  not 
lost  to  the  catise  of  liberalism.  He,  more 
than  few  men  can,  understands  that  his 
cause  transcends  men,  elections,  and  political 
parties.  Bbnit  A.  Wallacs.  honest  and  altru- 
istic, u  for  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  HaaaT 
S.  TamiAir. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  TktnfAir  Is  a 
Just.  kind,  hiunble,  industrious,  and  patri- 
otic American.  He  is  an  able  statesman. 
By  his  activities  through  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  na- 
tional defense  prognjn,  he  has  saved  his 
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Roosevelt  depression  for  some  8  years  after 
1933. 

If  that  expression,  "Roosevelt  depression," 
makes  sense,  then  logic  has  fled  the  cam- 
paign and  inductive  reasoning  has  lost  its 
power. 

That  watchword  that  only  Republicans  are 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  Federal  administration — that  watch- 
word Is  a  tired  old  man  of  many  campaigns. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  where  their 
expertness  In  the  field  of  domestic  adminis- 
tration led  us.  After  three  uninterrupted 
terms  in  charge  of  the  Government  that 
expertness  led  us  into  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion. 

President  Hoover  had  no  slide  rule  with 
which  to  find  his  way  out  of  that  disastrotis 
quagmire.  The  country  turned  from  the 
great  engineer  to  a  Democrat.  The  coxmtrj 
will  not  turn  back  from  that  Democrat  to  a 
pupil  of  the  great  engineer. 

Our  adversaries  scorn  our  claim  that  we 
should  not  change  administrations  now  on 
account  of  the  war. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish  American  War. 
in  the  stmuner  of  1898,  the  people  of  this 
country  looked  forward  to  the  work  of  a  peace 
commission.  That  commission  was  to  crys- 
tallze  the  gains  made  by  our  victory  over 
Spain.  That  had  been  a  war  which,  without 
overstating  the  case,  was  neither  as  furious 
nor  as  widespread  as  World  War  No.  2.  We 
faced  the  off-year  election  of  November  1898. 
But  the  war  was  over^,  The  enemy  had  sur- 
rendered. The  peace  negotiations  were  Just 
in  the  ofllng  when  the  campaign  came  on. 
But  we  were  cleto'ly  the  victor,  and  the 
vanquished   could  but  yield   to  our   terms. 

Cotalnly  those  were  clrcimutances  \inder 
which  a  plea  for  uninterrupted  continuation 
of  the  administration  of  the  party  then  In 
power  would  have  less  potency  than  now. 
There  is  certainly  a  thotisand  times  the 
weight  in  tbe  argument  today  that  the  pres- 
ent war  administration  should  continue  un- 
interruptedly than  was  true  under  the  com- 
paratively easy  circumstances  of  1898. 

But  even  so,  the  Republican  campaign  of 
1898  was  pitched  upon  the  plane  that  we 
should  not  change  the  complexion  of  Con- 
gress on  account  of  the  tendency  of  that  step 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners. 

In  that  campaign,  Albert  J.  Beverldge,  of 
Indiana,  prominent  Republican  leader  and 
spokesman.  In  a  campaign  speech  In  his  own 
home  State,   in  September,  said: 

"If  the  administration  Is  defeated  at  the 
polls,  will  England  believe  we  have  accepted 
the  results  of  the  war?  Will  Germany  be  dis- 
couraged from  interfering  with  our  eettle- 
mentofthewar  •  •  •?  will  Russia  •  •  • 
regard  us  as  a  steadfast  people?  •  v  • 
The  world  is  observing  us  today.  •  •  • 
Think  of  England  abandoning  its  ministry 
at  the  moment  it  was  securing  the  fruits  of 
a  successful  war.  Think  of  Germany  rebuk- 
ing Bismarck  at  the  moment  he  was  dictating 
terms  of  peace  to  Prance.  What  would  Amer- 
ica say  of  them  if  they  should  do  such  a  deed 
of  mingled  Insanity,  perfidy,  and  folly? 
What  would  the  world  say  of  America  If 
*  *  *  the  American  people  should  rebuke 
the  administration  T  *  *  and  place  a 
hosUle  House  and  Senate  in  Wafhlngton? 
God  forbid!  When  a  people  show  such  in- 
constancy, such  childlike  flcklenecs  as  that 
their  career  as  a  power  among  nations  Is  a 
memory." 

In  the  same  campaign  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  an  address  in  New  York  on  October  5,  said: 

T  should  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to 
support  the  administration  of  President 
McKlnley,  If  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 
catase,  say  what  you  will,  the  victory  at  the 
polls  of  the  men  who  are  opposing  and  de- 
noimcing  his  administration  in  this  election 
will  be  Interpreted  abroad  as  meaning,  on  the 
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part  of  America,  a  repudiation  of  the  war 
from  which  we  have  Just  emerged  trium- 
phant. *  •  *  It  will  result  m  partial 
undoing  what  our  Army  and  Navy  have  ac- 
complished." 

Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  In  a  let- 
ter appearing  In  the  press  Just  a  few  days 
before  election  day  in  that  year,  said : 

"Our  election  results  should  not  give,  or 
even  seem  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  find  in  our  discords  and  divided 
counsels  their  advantage." 

President  McKlnley.  in  a  campaign  tour 
through  the  Middle  West,  at  Clinton.  Iowa, 
October  11,  1898,  uttered  the  following: 

"The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
have  won  not  only  our  praise,  but  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.  Our  achievements  on 
land  and  sea  are  without  parallel  In  the 
world's  history.  •  •  •  We  want  no  differ- 
ences at  home  until  we  have  settled  our  dif- 
ferences abroad." 

In  the  light  of  such  Illustrious  precept  and 
example  from  such  unfailing  authority,  what 
Bepubllcan  in  1944  can  deny  that  It  Is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
point  out  to  America  that  although  we  will 
win  this  war  in  any  event,  still,  change  now 
might  well  prove  to  be  the  tragedy  of  this 
generation. 

I  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  In 
both  political  parties  want  peace — and  per- 
petual peace — based  upon  common  interna- 
tional action  supported  by  effective  Imple- 
mentation to  guarantee  to  the  10.000,000  re- 
turning veterans  that  their  sons  will  be 
spared  a  recurrent  war. 

But  it  la  folly  to  assume  that  because  a  ma- 
jority of  each  party  desires  that  end  that. 
therefore,  there  is  no  reasonable  difference 
between  the  two  parties  as  to  which  gives  the 
greater  hope  for  that  permanent  peace. 

When  the  President  was  striving  to  lead 
the  Nation  In  preparation  for  our  defense,  the 
Republican  leadership,  seeking  to  damage  his 
prestige,  was  demanding  a  foreign  policy 
which  would  have  played  directly  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Axis  war  lords. 

They  called  the  recognition  of  Russia  a 
fuzzy-minded  departure  from  sound  policy. 
Tlley  attacked  lease-lend,  the  salvation  of  the 
lives  of  millions  of  our  own  boys,  as  threaten- 
ing an  end  of  free  government  in  the  United 
States. 

Then  they  leaped  from  nonpartlclpatlon 
pillar  to  woild  cooperation  post.  Then  they 
began  to  speak  of  "durable  cohesion"  and 
"solid  relations"  among  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China. 

And  now.  while  mankind  the  world  around 
Is  stUl  enguUed  In  tragedy,  the  G.  O.  P.  pro- 
poses to  our  sxiflerlng  people  that  we  hold  the 
world  together  by  that  verbal  hybrid  of  the 
new  Republican  lexicon  "peace  force,"  the 
paternity  of  which  no  one  admits  and  which 
nebody  understands  and  nobody  will  explain. 

Compare  that  with  the  clear,  courageous, 
and  unmistakable  language  of  the  Democratic 
platform  adopted  at  our  convention  in 
Chicago. 

What  about  the  writing  of  the  peace?  At 
the  peace  Ubie  Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  will  be  grasping  each  for  his  own 
post-war  advantage,  and  Justifiably  so.  The 
people  want  our  representative  to  have  an 
equal  chance — to  be  big  enough  to  hold  his 
own. 

Is  a  man  of  42  to  sit  down  at  the  table  for 
us  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  who  Is  58,  Churchill 
who  Is  69,  and  StaUn  who  Is  64? 

In  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  Is  to  be  found  a 
combination  of  knowledge  and  fervor  rising 
to  the  heights  of  the  growing  soul  of  America, 
and  matching  the  sublimity  of  the  people's 
prayers  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  He 
knows  the  men  with  whom  we  shall  have  to 
deal.  He  knows  the  forces  which  wUl  be 
hrcught  Into  play.   He  has  an  enthusiasm  for 


the  field.    The  best  Is  none  too  good  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Less  than  60  days  ago  the  greatest  mUl- 
tary  expedition  of  all  time  crossed  the  choppy 
waters  of  the  English  Channel  and  landed 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

There  was  launched  the  genius,  the  sac- 
rifice, and  SVi  years  of  the  toil  of  our  people. 

That  flotiUa  of  4.000  ships  and  11,000  air- 
craft carried  the  best  trained  and  best 
equipped  soldiers  we  have  ever  sent  to  war. 

They  are  neither  Republicans  nor  Demo- 
crats. They  are  not  Interested  in  politics.. 
But  they  want  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
above  Berlin  (and  Tokyo,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter). Then  they  want  to  get  home.  And 
then  they  want  to  be  assured  that  we  have 
put  an  end  to  this  succession  of  murderous 
conflicts. 

They  want  another  thing.  They  want  eco- 
nomic post-war  security.  This  administra- 
tion has  laid  down  early  outlines  for  post-war 
reconstruction  according  to  the  Baruch  re- 
port. Part  of  that  plan  has  already  been 
turned  Into  law  for  the  cancelation  of  war 
contracts,  settlements,  and  plant  clearance. 
This  highly  Industrial  state  will  seen  be  re- 
assured by  further  legislation  fostered  by  this 
administration  looking  toward  the  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  and  the  careful  read- 
justment of  millions  of  Industrial  workers. 
Human  demobilization,  plant  demobilization, 
and  surplus  property  legislation  Is  now  under 
actli'e  consideration  and  will  be  before  the 
Senate  next  week.  The  O.  I.  bill,  already  law, 
takes  care  of  the  rehabilitation  and  readjust- 
ment of  the  returning  veteran. 

And  right  here  let  me  make  the  observation 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  sought  to 
create  the  Impression  that  because  of  the  war 
Congress  and  the  administration  have  de- 
liberately undertaken  to  fasteii  upon  the 
people  by  grants  of  extraordinary  power  to 
tbe  Executive,  certain  controls,  tmllmited  and 
Indefinite  as  to  time. 

Not  only  Is  this  not  true,  but  on  the  con- 
trary br  the  very  language  of  these  acts  them- 
selves the  exercise  of  any  perpetual  or  pro- 
tracted untxsual  controls  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited. 

Every  grant  of  extraordinary  power  carries 
with  it  its  own  limitation  as  to  time,  as  wit- 
ness lend-lease,  stabilization,  and  war-power 
legislation. 

All  such  extraordinary  powers  expire  by 
lapse  of  time  unless  renewed  by  the  act  of 
Congress.  Congress  also  has  retained  the 
right  to  terminate  these  powers  at  Its  own 
will  by  "Concurrent  resolution  of  the  two 
bodies,  not  requiring  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

This  administration  demonstrated  by  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  relief  and  social  reform, 
both  long  and  broad,  that  It  has  the  knowl- 
edge, vision,  and  courage  to  achieve  a  sound 
reconstruction.  Industry,  on  Its  own  efforts, 
will  do  much  to  absorb  the  10,000,000  men 
when  they  return  and  to  reconvert  to  peace- 
time production,  transportation,  and  assimi- 
lation of  goods.  But  Industry  and  organized 
labor,  great  as  their  achievements  may  hon- 
estly and  wisely  be  exp>ected  to  become,  will 
sorely  need  to  be  complemented  by  the  hands 
of  a  sound  and  experienced  governmental  ad- 
ministrator. 

So,  while  we  await  the  outcome  of  our  sol- 
diers' long,  hard  march  to  Berlin,  now  in  the 
midst  of  their  rendezvous  with  destiny,  let 
this  convention  resolve  to  guarantee  to  them 
their  best  hope  for  an  early  victory,  a  pernra- 
nent  peace,  and  a  secure  post-war  economy. 
Let  us  leave  this  convention  touched  with 
the  Uvld  fire  of  conviction  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Is  the  most  valuable  public  servant 
In  the  world  today  and  that  to  retain  his 
party  in  power  until  the  Job  Is  done  is  a  noble 
cause,  and  our  best  opportunity  to  serve  the 
great  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the  names  of 
all  her  iUustrlous  sons  and  daughters,  living 
and  dead. 


Japan'!  Soldiers  Victims  of  tite  Opiui 
Habit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  •assousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  tha 
Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News  of  Wednes- 
day, June  28,  1944.    It  follows: 

BIMSELr  DUG  THI  PIT 

Perfectly  poetic  Justice  works  through  the 
news  that  thousands  of  China's  own  Invaders 
are  falling  victims  to  the  opium  habit. 
Tokyo's  semiofflcial  Domel  warns  Japan's  sol- 
diers against  the  vice — and  there  would  be  no 
such  public  warning  if  there  weren't  a  definite 
public  peril. 

Many  months  ago.  United  States  Conunls- 
sloner  of  Narcotics  Harry  J.  Ansllnger  told 
how  Nipponese  conquerors  set  up  and  op- 
erated opium  concessions  as  almost  their  first 
act  after  formal  occupation  of  any  seized  dis- 
trict. It  was  a  thoroughly  established  and 
carefully  planned  maneuver,  with  the  intent 
of  rendering  the  conquered  people  incapable 
of  revolt. 

What  the  Japanese  overlooked  Is  the  rule 
that  the  drug  traffickers  are  themselves  dan- 
gerously open  to  those  Insidious  temptations 
which  they  spread.    Shakespeare  said  It: 

"For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  englner 
Hoist  with  his  o^jm  petar." 


Higgins  Exposes  Labor  Black  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday.  August  7.  1944 

Mr,  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee made  public  an  important  report. 
This  report,  which  was  prominently  dis- 
played on  the  front  pages  of  the  Nation, 
condemned  the  vicious  black  market 
practice  of  hoarding  and  trafficking  In 
skilled  aircraft  manufacturing  labor  by 
"engineering  service"  firms. 

The  committee's  report,  while  other- 
wise to  be  commended,  was  noticeable 
for  one  serious  omission.  It  failed  to 
give  proper  credit  to  a  man  and  to  an 
aircraft  company  in  my  congressional 
district  who  have  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  exposure  of  this  labor-hoarding 
at  a  profit.  I  refer  to  Andrew  J.  Higglns 
and  Higgins  Aircraft.  Inc.,  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  House  committee  report  of  August 
1  related  how  Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.,  had 
paid  out  $1,333,608.42  to  three  so-called 
engineering  service  subcontractors,  but 
omitted  to  tell  why  Higgins  Aircraft  was 
forced  to  pay  out  this  sum  or  how  Hig- 
gins had  over  a  period  of  months  exerted 
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cmry  effort  to  have  the  OoTernittcnt  end 
tbta  monopolistic  and  costly  practice. 

Mr.  Hlggins  already  Is  known  the 
world  over  for  his  invention  and  manu- 
facture of  the  famous  landing  boat  which 
bears  his  name,  of  PT  boats  of  the  type 
which  spearheaded  the  Invasion  of  £u- 
ntte,  nad  of  many  other  products.  His 
Itrnnensp  war  contributions  have  been 
prslMd  by  President  Roosevelt,  General 
Marshall.  General  Eisenhower,  and  Ad- 
.^miral  King.  Only  2  weeks  ago,  he  de- 
Bwred  his  ten-thousandth  landing  boat 
to  the  United  States  Navy.  He  takes 
juatiflabie  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  Is 
able  to  build  things  faster  and  better  and 
cheaper  than  anyone  else. 

By  its  omissions  and  Its  failure  to 
clearly  lay  the  foundation  of  events  in 
this  matter,  the  committee's  report  has 
dooe  a  grave  Injustice  to  an  organization 
which  should  merit  he  highest  praise  for 
Ito  eourase  and  zeal  in  taking  the  lead 
in  exposing  practices  which  it  abhorred. 
This  injustice  to  Mr.  Higgins  Is  all  the 
more  striking  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  second  black  market  In  the 
war  production  program  which  Mr.  Hig- 
gins and  his  associates  have  brought  to 
llfht.  Sonse  of  you  may  recall  that  in  the 
aummer  of  1942  during  congressional 
iMMlngs  into  the  cau.<«s  for  cancelation 
Of  the  H'gglns  Liberty  ship  contract  at 
Mtcheaod.  La..  Mr.  Hlggins  and  his  sons 
exposed  a  black  market  in  steel.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  first  made  the  public 
consclotis  of  the  term  "black  market"  as 
it  existed  In  the  United  States. 

X  have  taken  the  trouble  to  check  the 
records  and  the  documents  in  this  case. 
The  facts  show  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Biggins  and  his  associates  last  winter 
started  the  ball  rolltng  against  this  labor- 
hoarding  rrcket:  they  called  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  Government  agencies  and  in- 
vestigating committees;  they  protested 
complained  and  crusaded.  They 
directly  responsible  for  the  first 
publicity  which  shed  the  light  of  day  on 
those  practices.  Over  a  7-month  period 
they  have  waged  a  continuing  campaign. 
Yet,  the  House  committee  report  did  not 
cover  any  of~this  early  background. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  show,  by  a 
simple  recitation  of  the  facts  that  An- 
drew Higgias  and  associates  are  due  oCQ- 
dal  praise  soui  citation  for  exposing  a 
nefarious  practice  which  they  abhorred 
but  which  was  considered  a  lisual  thing 
by  other  airplane  manufacturers.  Hig- 
gins led  the  way  in  condemning  this  bro- 
kerage of  skilled  labor,  and  others 
followed  in  his  wake. 

Construction  of  Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc., 
was  beg\m  January  13,  1943.  when  the 
Army  Air  Forces  awarded  the  company  a 
contract  for  1,200  plywood  cargo  air- 
planes. That  plant,  covering  48  acres, 
the  largest  In  the  country  for  building 
transport  planes,  was  built  in  8  months — 
far  ahead  of  schedule.  At  Its  dedication 
October  24, 1943.  the  fact  was  brought  out 
that  It  was  one  of  the  few  cost-plus  plants 
in  the  country  completed  within  its  cost 
estimate  aiKl  ahead  of  scheduled  time. 

On  August  3. 1943,  the  Army  Air  Forces 
shifted  the  contract  from  plywood  to 
metal  planes.  For  the  next  several 
months,  the  plant  had  to  be  untooled  and 
retooled  for  metal  construction.    Then, 


as  the  plant  becams  ready  for  tool-up 
production,  the  rec  uiting  of  personnel 
got  underway.  Tha  was  when  Mr.  Hig- 
gins and  his  men  fli  st  became  aware  of 
this  vicious  racket  oi  erated  by  labor  bro- 
kers disguising  then  selves  as  "engineers 
subcontractors'  serv  ces." 

The  oflBcials  of  th ;  new  aircraft  com- 
pany discovered  that  labor  brokers  in  the 
g\iise  of  engineerini  concerns  had  ob- 
tained a  corner  on  t  le  market  supply  of 
certain  types  of  scar  :e  and  highly  skilled 
technicians.  These  ( ompanies,  operating 
mainly  in  the  vicinit; '  of  Detroit  and  Chi- 
cago, had  set  thems;lves  up  in  business 
as  suppliers  to  the  lircraft  industry  of 
tool  designers,  mach  nists,  loftsmen,  and 
other  specialized  echnlcians.  "Their 
services  were  sold  t<  the  manufacturers 
at  excessive  and  <xorbitant  rates  of 
pay,  higher  tiian  the  rates  which  Higgins 
Aircraft,  Inc..  were  lermitted  to  pay  in 
New  Orleans  under  the  wage  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

Mr.  Higgins  and  tls  associates  found 
themselves  in  the  po  ;itlon  of  being  com- 
pelled to  subcontrac  for  the  services  of 
these  men.  Aircraf .  had  never  before 
been  manufactured  n  New  Orleans  and 
there  was  no  local  si  iply  of  skilled  labor 
for  the  toohng  up  of  his  plant.  Accord- 
ingly. Higgins  Aircre  ft.  by  necessity  and 
not  by  choice,  enten  d  into  subcontracts 
with  three  of  these  <  oncems  at  rates  of 
pay  set  by  the  engin  sering  service  com- 
panies, with  the  Idc  i  of  utilizing  these 
services  only  until  he  company  could 
hire  Its  own  speclaliJ  ed  personnel. 

Almost  immediate  y  Mr.  Higgins  and 
Higgins  Aircraft.  Ino  .  began  their  com- 
paign  to  end  this  rvil  practice.  This 
campaign  took  the  orm  of  registering 
vigorous  protests  wl'  h  the  proper  Gov- 
ernment agencies  In  M^ashington  and  at 
the  same  time  requ  sstlng  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commiss  on  the  right  to 
recruit  Its  own  persoi  nel  in  other  States 
in  order  to  replace  tl  e  employees  of  the 
so-called  engineering  services. 

On  February  11,  1944,  Mr.  Prank  O. 
Higgins,  vice  president  of  Higgins  Air- 


craft, sent  a  letter  of 

man  committee.    This  was  addressed  to 

Mr.  Hugh  Fulton,  cti  ef  counsel  for  the 

committee.    This    le  ter    is    extremely 

significant  because  t)  our  knowledge  it 

was  the  first  protest 

tered     against     this 

scheme.    I  am  going 

full,  and  in  so  doing  ik  me  call  attention 

to  the  fact  that  it  wa  s  written  6  months 

before  tlie  House  Mi  itary  Affairs  Com 

mlttee  report  was  mafle  pubhc.    Follow 

ing  is  the  text  of  Mr 

and  detailed  letter  tc 

mlttee 


protest  to  the  Tru- 


that  anyone  regis- 
labor  brokerage 
to  quote  it  here  in 


Higgins'  important 
the  Truman  com- 


TBKuun  11,  1944. 
Mr.  HtTOR  PuLTOir, 

Chief  Cottnsel,  Spec  \al  Commtttee  Inves- 
tigating the  Natic  lal-Defense  Program. 
United     States    ,  'enate,    Washington, 
D.  C. 
Dkax  Mx.  PuLToif :  The 
is  to  bring  to  yotir  atte:  itlon,  and  to  protest 
■gainst,  a  deplorable  ooi  idltlon  which  la  aerl. 
ously  retarding  our  oper  itlons  and  increasing 
production    coats,    and 
throughout   the  aircraf 
slmUariy  affecting  oth( 
ttirera. 

Ll8t«d    below    are    tile    clasatflcatlons    of 
flraftamen  tbat  It  la  b«  sasary  lor  us  to  tm- 


purpose  of  this  letter 


as  it  is  prevalent 
Industry,  must  be 
aircraft  manufac- 


ploy  In  the  performance  of  onr  contract  to 
build  C-46A  airplanes,  together  with  th* 
maxlmuni  hourly  rates  that  we  are  permitted 
to  pay  under  the  sob  diile  approved  l>y  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Unit  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Depturtment: 

Tbol  designer 91. 7S 

Loftsman 1.  50 

Production  planner . 1. 45 

Jig  builder  _._ .     1.45 

Tool  and  die  maker .     1.45 

Template  maker 1. 30 

From  the  moment  tbat  oiir  first  airplane 
contract  was  annoiuced.  we  were  prematurely 
besieged  with  offers  from  coxintless  engineer- 
ing service  companies  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  supply  engineering  talent  to  us  at  rates 
ranging  up  to  $4.50  per  man-hour,  which  we 
consistently  declined,  naively  believing  that 
we  could  avoid  this  exorbitant  expense  by 
direct  employment.  However,  after  mcnths 
of  determined  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
build  up  our  own  technical  personnel,  we 
came  to  the  realization  that  the  numerous 
engineering  concerns  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
services  of  men  of  this  caliber,  and  in  crder 
to  complete  our  processing,  planning,  tool 
designing,  and  lofting  In  time  to  meet  our 
schedule,  we  were  forced  to  negotiate  with 
some  of  these  firms  to  supply  the  men  vitally 
needed  on  a  contract  basis. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  xu  to  compete  for  the 
services  of  these  men  because,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  engineering  ser\'ice  firms  are 
seemingly  exempt  from  the  limitations  of  the 
Wage  subluxation  Unit  and  hire  them  at 
rttes  as  high  as  93.80  per  hour,  plus  n  main- 
tennnce  Rllowance  of  94S  s  week.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  are  prohibited  from 
paying  wages  that  would  Induce  these  engl- 
Dsers  to  work  directly  for  us,  an  agreement 
to  pay  these  labor  hoardsrs  as  high  as  94. SO 
per  man-bour  for  straight  time  is  reoognlsed 
■s  an  allowable,  reimbursable  item  of  eost 
by  th*  Contract  Bsotlon  of  tb*  United  Stat** 
Army  AU*  Forces. 

The  injustices  of  such  a  situation  is  obvious 
and  Its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  progress 
and  harmony  of  our  organization  are  nu- 
merous and  far  reaching.    Due  to  the  free- 
dom of  action  that  these  firms  evidently  en- 
Joy,  they  pursue  their  operations  In  a  man- 
ner characteristic  of  racketeers,  even  to  th* 
point  of  brazenly  proselyting  labor  right  in 
our  own  territory  and  even  In   this  plant. 
We  refer  to   Instances  where  men  we  had 
hired  were  approached  by  spokesmen  of  thes* 
operators  upon  their  arrival  in  New  Orleans 
and  lured  onto  their  pay  rolls  at  higher  wages 
before  they  reported  to  us,  and  then  loaned 
to  us  at  their  outrageous  fee.    Their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  men 
they  furnish  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as 
they  have  no  scruples  against  sending  men 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience  and 
of  questionable  reputation,  and  our  constant 
vigilance  Is  required  to  detect  and  weed  out 
such   characters.     The   apparent   immunity 
from  reg\ilatlons  under  which  theae  manipu- 
lators thrive  seems  to  contagiously  encourage 
among  their  employees  an  attlude  of  Irre- 
sponsibility and  disregard  of  ethics,  as  they 
frequently   violate  our  company  rules  and 
commit  acts  of  personal  misconduct  for  which 
we  have  to  demand  their  recall.     Our  own 
men  in  these  categories,  working  side  by  side 
with   these    subcontracted   men,   doing    the 
same  work  at  considerably  lower  pay,  are  dis- 
gruntled and  are  constantly  attempting  to 
obtain  their  release  so  that  they  can  sign  up 
with  the  engineering  service  companies.    Of 
course,  we  can  deny  their  release,  but  when 
workmen  are  forced  to  stay  on  the  Job,  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  and  under  such  in- 
equitable conditions,  the  quality,  efficiency, 
and  volume  of  their  work  is  lowered,  result- 
ing In  an  undermining  of  our  entire  organiza- 
tion.   The  additional  expense  to  which  we 
are  subjected  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  appalling.    At  the  present  time  we  hav* 
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over  400  engineering  service  men  working 
for  us  at  an  average  weekly  cost  of  9105,- 
000,  whereas  if  this  same  number  of  men 
were  on  our  own  pay  roll  their  aggregate 
wages  would  amoimt  to  approximately 
935,000  weekly. 

Although  at  the  present  time  we  have 
agreements  with  only  three  of  these  firms — 
Michigan  Designing  ft  Engineering  Co.,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Affiliated  Engineering  Ck).,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  Carney  Engineering  Co.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. — we  are  still  being  endlessly 
solicited  by  others  who  profess  to  have  con- 
siderable quantities  of  available  man-hours 
to  place  at  our  disposal.  It  Is  dlffimlt  to  un- 
derstand, in  these  times,  how  parasitical  en- 
terprises with  no  contracts  of  their  own  can 
maintain  a  monopoly  of  hoarded  engineering 
talent  at  extravagant  remuneration  and  sub- 
sist by  victimizing  aircraft  companies  with 
contracts  vital  to  the  war  effort,  who  are  at 
their  mercy  because  of  the  critical  shortage 
of  technical  personnel. 

We  can  suggest  one  of  two  methods  of 
remedying  this  paralyzing  state  of  affairs. 
First,  subcontracts  for  engineering  services 
could  be  outlawed — disallowed  as  a  reimbvu-s- 
able  item  of  expense — in  the  performance  of 
all  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  contracts  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  all  other  Govern- 
ment contracts  using  this  type  of  assistance. 
Obviously,  this  would  necessitate  the  engi- 
neering service  companies'  recalling  all  their 
men  working  in  the  Nation's  various  aircraft 
factories  and  finally  releasing  them  to  seek 
Individual  connections  at  existing  wage 
levels.  Such  a  directive  would  have  to  be 
absolute  in  scope  to  be  effective,  but  would 
rMUlt  In  a  tremendous  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  other  solution  would  be  to  boost 
the  rate*  approved  for  craftsmen  In  these 
classification!  to  a  point  that  would  p«rmlt 
aircraft  companies  to  compete  with  the  engi- 
neering s*rvlc*s  In  th*  hiring  of  such  per- 
sonnel. While  this  procedure  would  not  bs 
so  economical  as  the  first  suggestion  it  would 
bring  relief  to  the  aircraft  Industry  by  plac- 
ing It  In  an  equitable  position  to  not  only 
raise  the  morale  of  th*  men  now  In  their 
employ  but  to  break  up  these  labor  pools  and 
eliminate  the  excessive  profiu  now  going  into 
the  coffers  of  these  scavengers. 

We  earnestly  recommend  this  matter  to 
your  committee  for  immediate  Investigation 
and  correction  because  the  taxpayers  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  exorbitant  costs, 
and  the  armed  forces  who  are  deprived  of 
maximum  production  as  a  result  of  this  in- 
tolerable condition,  are  the  ultimate  svifferers. 

The  attached  list  shows  the  names  and 
addresses  of  engineering  concerns  who  have 
approached  us  both  by  letter  and  representa- 
tive's personal  vists,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
supply  any  additional  Information  in  our 
possession  that  you  may  request. 
Yours  very  truly. 

—  -  HiGOiNs  AntcsAFT,  Inc., 

f^UUfX  O.  HiGOINS, 

Vice  President. 

Attached  to  this  letter  was  a  list  con- 
taining the  names  of  40  engineering  serv- 
ice companies  which  had  solicited  Hig- 
gins Aircraft,  Inc..  with  offers  to  furnish 
technical  personnel. 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  this  letter 
and  its  attachment,  Mr.  Fulton,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  wrote  Mr.  Higgins  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  11. 
The  committee  is  checking  into  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  Ft7i.Toi», 
Chief  Counsel. 

Mr,  Higgins  sent  copies  of  his  Febru- 
ary 11  Truman  committee  letter  to  high 
officers  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Material 
Command  with  a  note  to  each  officer 
which  said  "Anything  that  you  can  do  to 


assist  in  alleviating  conditions  described 
will  be  greatly  appreciated."  Army  Air 
Forces  oflBcers  who  received  this  cor- 
respondence were:  Brig.  Gen.  O.  R.  Cook, 
Chief,  Administrative  Staff,  Production 
Division,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Brig.  Gen.  Raymond  G.  Harris,  District 
Supervisor,  Midwestern  Procurement  Di- 
vision. Wichita,  Kans.;  Col.  W.  M.  Mor- 
gan, Production  Engineering  Section, 
Wright  Field.  Dayton,  Ohio:  U.  O.  H. 
Moriarity,  Chief,  Industrial  Service 
Branch,  Wright  Field.  Dayton,  Ohio;  Lt. 
Col.  Walter  Winston,  Administration  As- 
sistant, C-46  Production  Committee, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  Mr.  Higgins* 
letter  and  enclosure,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Winston  wrote  Mr.  Higgins  February  25, 
as  follows: 

1.  This  office  is  In  receipt  of  your  letter 
dated  February  16. 1944,  subject  as  above,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  yotir  letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 11,  1944,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Fulton,  chief  coun- 
sel of  the  Truman  investigating  committee, 
on  this  subject. 

2.  The  particular  situation  to  which  you 
refer  has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
this  office  and  has  been  repeatedly  com- 
mented upon  by  representatives  of  this  of- 
fice and  other  Army  Air  Forces  personnel 
concerned. 

3.  Copies  of  your  letter  are  being  for- 
warded to  the  Material  Command  at  Wright 
Field  with  the  request  that  all  assUtance 
possible  be  rendered  you  in  tb*  solution  of 
yoiur  problem. 

4.  Copies  of  your  letter  ar*  also  bsing 
furnished  all  executive  m*mb*rs  of  th*  C-40 
Production  Committee  for  their  Information 
and  further  action  if  deslrsd. 

Mr,  Frank  O.  Higgins  also  sent  copies 

of  his  Truman  committee  letter  to  Chair- 
man Donald  M,  Nelson  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  dated 
February  17,  Mr.  Higgins  complained  of 
"these  practices  which  are  seriously 
hampering  our  own  progress  here  and 
undoubtedly  asserting  a  similar  effect  on 
the  aircraft  industry  as  a  whole." 

Following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
dated  February  22: 

DxAx  Ms.  Higgins:  This  will  acknowledge 
with  appreciation  copy  of  letter  written  by 
you  to  Mr.  Hugh  Fulton,  regarding  engineer- 
ing service  companies.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  what  you  present. 

I  appreciate  your  kind  Invitation  to  visit 
your  plant,  and  I  asstire  you  that  when  pos- 
sible, I  will  do  so. 

On  March  11,  1944,  Chairman  Nelson 
acknowledged  receipt  of  Mr.  Higgins'  let- 
ter as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  yotir  letter  of  February  28, 
and  the  copy  of  your  letter  dated  February 
11  to  Mr.  Hugh  Fulton,  chief  counsel,  Special 
Committee  Investigating  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  United  States.  Senate,  con- 
cerning the  engineering  service  companies 
who  have  solicited  your  organization  with  of- 
fers to  furnish  technical  personnel. 

I  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  T.  P.  Wright,  Director  of  the  Air- 
craft R3sources  Control  Office,  who  InlcrmB 
me  that  this  practice  of  numerous  engineer- 
ing concerns  circularizing  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try for  engineering  contracts  was  brought  up 
in  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  effect  a 
solution  as  soon  as  possible. 


From  the  Truman  committee  letter  by 
Mr.  Higgins  we  have  seen  how  the  vice 
president  of  Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.,  on 
February  11  condemned  and  requested 
governmental  action  against  the  gouging 
black  market  in  skilled  aircraft  labor. 
Now,  let  us  trace  the  next  steps  which 
Higgins  took  in  his  efforts  to  end  or  rem- 
edy this  condition. 

In  early  March  Andrew  Higgins  sent  to 
Washington  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive Col.  John  H.  Jouett.  executive  vice 
president  of  Higgins  Aircraft.  Inc.  In 
conferences  with  high  ofBcials  of  Govern- 
ment departments  Colonel  Jouett  per- 
sonally called  this  racket  to  their  atten- 
tion. As  Mr.  Higgins'  representative  he 
pointed  out  that  these  so-called  engi- 
neering service  companies  were  operating 
as  brokers  supplying  technical  labor  at 
excessive  fees  to  his  company.  He 
showed  that  such  costs  increased  the  cost 
of  production  at  the  Higgins  Aircraft 
plant — a  cost  borne  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  Colonel  Jouett  fur- 
ther pointed  out  that  the  presence  of 
these  over -paid  employees  tended  to 
cause  labor  unrest  among  the  men  and 
women  of  Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.  More- 
over, it  was  stressed  by  Colonel  Jouett 
that  such  a  condition  violated  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  stabilization  and  the 
manpower  control  programs. 

In  these  conferences  Colonel  Jouett 
made  clear  that  Mr.  Higgins  had  ac- 
cepted his  cost-plus  contract  to  build 
cargo  airplanes  at  the  lowest  percentage 
of  profit  ever  asked  by  any  contractor. 
Mr.  Higgins  is  not  a  war  profiteer  and 
was  particularly  upset  that  others  were 
being  allowed  to  profiteer  excessively 
upon  his  own  contracts. 

On  March  2  and  3  Colonel  Jouett  con- 
ferred with  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  with  officials  of  the 
Aircraft  Production  Division  of  W,  P.  B., 
and  with  officers  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Oen.  Oliver  P.  Echols  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  appeared  gravely  concerned  and 
quite  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which 
this  activity  had  gone.  He  asked  Colonel 
Jouett  to  supply  him  with  complete  in- 
formation. Upon  being  given  a  copy  of 
Frank  O.  Higgins'  letter  to  the  Tnunan 
conunlttee,  General  Echols  and  his  staff 
took  the  matter  up  with  the  War  Man- 
power Commission. 

Colonel  Jouett  also  saw  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  and  his  chief 
legal  adviser.  They,  too,  had  no  concep- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  in  this  racket 
and  did  not  see  how  their  office  was  con- 
cerned therewith.  They  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Comptroller  General's  of- 
fice must  approve  payment  for  any  serv- 
ices or  costs  which  are  made  in  good 
faith  and  are  approved  by  the  contract- 
ing officer  if  in  line  with  costs  or  prices 
which  have  to  be  paid. 

Writing  from  Washington  on  March 
9,  Colonel  Jouett  advised  Mr.  Higgins  in 
New  Orleans: 

Our  action  has  spread  like  wildfire  through- 
out Government  circles  and  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  has  filed 
a  letter  of  protest  against  the  engineering 
firms,  and  one  or  two  others  have  officially 
expressed  themselves  also.  They  all  abhorred 
the  racket  but  none  of  them  did  anything 
atKUt  it.  It  was  like  Mark  Twain  and  tb« 
weather. 
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At  the  pNMBt  momnit  Hlgglns  Aircraft  1b 
Called  M  »~ti»ftructlv*  force. 

Colonel  Jouett  concluded: 

Kne*  dictating  the  »bove,  I  have  talked 
to  Mr.  Cliarlee  K.  Wlleon.  Executive  Vice 
t^,irm»n  of  the  W.  P.  B..  and  he  la  »  thou- 
wnd  percent  In  favor  of  the  action  we  are 
taking.  He  eald  that  If  the  racket  is  not 
-busted  up.  It  will  become  a  tiatlonal  acandal, 
•nd  h»  la  happy  that  Higglna  la  taking  the 


The  Baltimore  Sun.  supplied  with  In- 
formation by  Mr.  Hlgglns  and  associates, 
published  the  first  complete  account  of 
this  manpower  racket  In  Its  Issue  of 
March  29.  The  page  1  article,  under  a 
Washington  date  line,  was  headlined 
•Xabor  black-market  operations  de- 
tcribed."  FoUowlng  are  the  lead  para- 
graphs: 

Wasmwirew.  Muroh  96— Prwllctlng  that 
tba  W«r  Ubor  Board  rery  ehortly  wlU  talM 
action  to  abollah  the  racket,  Ooremmenl 
eAeUls  today  eonflrmed  tlM  exiMenoe  of  a 
■IdMpi— i1  blaek  market  in  akUled  labor 
^l^ftf  la  tm^*'**'f  wage  oelllnga  and  dlarupt- 
iDg  tMltatnai  reutiona. 

To  Ultiattate  lu  coat  to  the  taxpay«n,  they 
Sited  the  eaae  of  one  war  contractor  who  re- 
ported he  bad  baen  eompelled  to  hire  at  the 
Oovarnment'a  nptm^-ofw  400  men  "at  an 
amM*  vMldy  esil  at  •lOS.OOO,"  or  about  lOiO 


The  eonttaetof  aadsd  in  a  ssaiplalBt  to  tb« 
tnmut  wmmtttm  tbat,  bad  1m  beaa  sble  to 
avoM  tb«  Mack  SMriet  and  hire  the  aam« 
■SB  al  tiM  eedtm  wage  ratea  flsed  by  the 
■t.  tbs  seat  to  t>»e  taspayere  would 
Mly  iW^ooe  •  week,  or  about  $m 

_    ot  th§ 
ksllabsv 

ita§ 

Of  tb« 

W.  L.  •..  Wsf  tliipnpii  Cmmumtm.^nd 
Army  sad  ttavy  piseuisaaswt  sifMls*— Dave 
•Mktog,  m  •  MTtee  of  eoofereneea  bere,  weye 
i  bTMk  u  ttp.  _ 

'Tbto,  tbey  eay.  to  the  wsf  tb«  rsskMeers 


TiMf  form,  or  tafes  ofsr,  a  «o-«aUMl  mgU 


la  thai  gttfas.  tbsy  eorrat  and  att««b  to 
fbalr  pay  roUa  a«  maay  ddSsd  ■Sitlliilsfi  as 
tfesy  oMi  pirate  away  tmm  luauitfisMitia 
«nb  goBfaBtM*  of  bigber  wagea  than  the 
lattar  ara  aUowad  to  pay  awb  omd  tmder 


Aided  by  tb«  aearetty  of  akined  labor  pro- 
tfnead  by  their  boarding  aetlrltlee.  tbey  som- 
pel  manufaeturen  to  contract  with  them  for 
worfcera.  who  are  prorlded  ae  though  part  of 
a  legitimate  engineering  Mrrlce. 

Ttie  woffkera  mTolved  are  given  fletltloaa 
aeml-prcfeaalonal  Job  claaslflcatlona  to  take 
them  out  from  under  the  wage  celllnga  fixed 
for  the  work  they  actually  perform  and  are 
paid,  instead  aa  high  aa  •S.fiO  an  hour  plua 
$t  a  day  for  eubalstence. 

The  racketeer,  who  coUecte  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  pays  the  men,  charges  as  high 
as  $13.80  an  hotir  for  their  time  and  pockets 
the  difference  aa  his  fee. 

The  W.  M.  C.'s  region  Ho.  6  management- 
laher  eommlttee  at  Cleveland  has  provided  an 
'    of  the  proQta  accruing  to  the  rack- 
It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  Identify  the 
contractor  in  the  second  paragraph  as 
Ifr.  Hlgglns. 

Further  down  In  the  story  the  Sun 
credits  Hlgglns  with  Initiating   action 
with  the  Truman  committee,  as  follows: 
pirr  cor  tsaii.  arr  HiGcnrB 

"nie  Truman  committee  was  put  on  the 
trial  a'  the  labor  black  market  by  Frank  O. 


Hlgglns,  vice  president 
Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
lengthy  February  11 
a  list  of  40 
who   have   solicited 
With  offer*  to  fuml£h 


M- 


'engineer  ing 


of  Hlgi^s  Aircraft, 

Higr;ins  appended  a 

letter  to  the  committee 

service  companies 

logins   Aircraft,   Inc., 

technical  iwrsonnel." 


The  Sun  article  o  included  by  Quoting 
a  number  of  para  Taphs  from  Frank 


Hlgglns'  letter 
In  the  first  week 


9f  March.  Bill  Cun- 


Boston  Herald  anc 


plants.    During  the 


additional  publicity 


attention  and  posj  ibly  correction. 


In  his  column  ol 


nlT^gham.  syndicate  1  columnist  of   the 


other  newspapers, 


visited  New  Orleats,  and  the  Higgins 


course  of  his  stay, 


Mr.  Higgins  gave  C\  nnlngham  informa- 
tion about  the  rack(  t  with  the  idea  that 


might  bring  official 


April  4,  1944,  pub- 


lished in  about  25  n  swspapers,  Cunning- 
ham, without  namii  g  the  plant,  reported 
on  deUlls  of  ths  rt  Out.  as  It  existed  at 
Hlgglns  Aircraft.  Mere  are  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  that  article: 


Dorlsg  that  recent 


iwlng  of  the  map,  this 


reporter  stumbled  acr  >es  a  by-produrt  of  the 
labor  situation  that  m  ems  to  cry  to  the  stars 


In  the  atar-Spangled 
atonal    Investigation 


eraekdown.    If  It's  w  lat  It  seem«  to  be,  it's 


aa  dellbarat*  a  stea 


pocket  as  any  profltM  ring  vulture  aver  man 
aged  to  opcrau. 

It  seems  to  be  a  sti  algbt  ease  of  extortion 
te  war  plant*— the  ol  1  badger  game  without 


^rar  plants  In  alroraft 
M  principal  victims. 
,,ouU.  and  New  Orleana 
be  Doae.  The  pollts 
•teal    la    Bnginaaring 

bat  tbssa  anglnsarlng 


benefit  of  badger 
manufacttirlng  ara 
Flaata  In  Detroit,  ft 
have  paid   tbrougb 
name  eoverlng  tba 
garvlsa, 

Ths  gist  of  It  la    

ssrrlsM  form  ponie  a  skilled  labor  and  tban 
bbra  them  to  war  cot  trasiors  <aaparatsly  In 
Bssd  of  such  »•»   ^   ———..*  — '— 


„ _ .   at  SBlortlonlst  prices, 

tbc  dlAerai  «a,  and  it's  a  vary  rldi 

Indeed,    '  hie  le  strictly  a  black 

nurfcct  In  ritlllcd  1  bor— «    complcts    by- 


passing of  the  Wags 


Aft«r  pointing 
msnt  U  doing 
9r»,"  Cunningham 
as  follows: 


a  i 


that  "ths  Oovsm- 

nothliig  about  tbess  board' 

BODcludsd  tali  artlcto 


itimas 


ar  ned 


than 


As  It  U.  the  ut 
payers,  who  most 
parasites,  and  the 
■HUdmum   prodttctlc  i 
plant  morale  tmlese 
and  even  after  It  bae 

It  aeeme  more 
time  when  talk  of  a 
and  all  the  rest  keep  a 
pools  broken  up  and  t 
mal  circulation  wouli  1 
part  of  the  picture, 
theee  firms.    Their 
be  had  easily.    Thej 
more  than  possible 
the  laws  are  now 
moral  right  can  be 
Is  wrong.    It'»  absuxil 
should  get  busy. 


draim 

Uo 


(n 


After  all  of  this 
laid  by  Higgins 
emment  agencies 
the  labor-hoardin  r 
press  release  No. 
the  lead  paragrap]  t 

A  program  for  con  bating 
the  so-called  engln<ertng 
which  purport  to  provide 
to  war  contractors 
brokers  supplying 
rates  waa  jolnUy 


Banner  for  a  congrea- 
and    a    naskbrsaklog 


from  the   taxpayer's 


•UbilUatlon  Act, 


attSerers  ara  the  tax- 

s^ipport  tbcaa  coat-plus 

foreaa.  deprived  of 

and   Bsaslmtms   war 

broker's  prlca  la  met, 

been  met. 

rldieuiotis,  took  at  a 

ijibor  draft,  a  IV-F  draft, 

filling  the  air.    These 

the  labor  placed  In  nor- 

_  straighten  out  at  least 

There's  no  secret  about 

t^mes  and  addressee  can 

solicit  openly,  and  It'a 

1  hcy're  perfectly  legal  aa 

But  legal  right  and 

different  things.    This 

It's  theft.    Congress 


rroimd  work  had  been 

Aircraft.  Inc.,  five  Oov- 

April  12  condemned 

racket  in  O.  W.  I. 

i  1933.    Following  Is 

of  this  release: 


on  several  fronts 

service  companies 

engineering  service 

but  actxially  operate  as 

labor  at  exorbitant 

ahiwunced  today  by  tba 


National  War  Labor  Board.  War  Manpower 
Commtseton,  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and ' 
Maritime  Commission  as  a  resiilt  of  con- 
ferences between  representatives  of  tbaaa 
agencies  who  have  for  some  time  been  study- 
ing the  practices  of  some  of  these  companies. 

The  release  goes  on  to  say  that  Indi- 
vidual plans  of  action  have  been  drafted 
by  these  various  agencies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  so-called  engineering 
service  companies  which  render  little,  if 
any.  engineering  service,  but  really  serve 
as  a  labor  broker  supplying  skilled  work- 
ers for  excessive  fees. 

The  plans  caU  for  eatabllahlng  sUblllxed 
ratea  that  can  be  paid  to  workers. 

Meantime,  the  "engineering  service" 
companies  continued  to  pursue  their 
trade. 

One  Chicago  firm.  March  «,  solicited 
Hlgglns  Aircraft.  Inc.,  attaching  letters 
of  reference  and  recommendation  from 
officials  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  United- 
States  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

On  J«ne  S  the  Department  of  Justice 
announced  that  a  Federal  grand  Jury  In 
Detroit  had  handed  down  an  IndlcUuent 
charging  four  persons  with  defrauding 
the  Oovemmcnt  in  the  handling  of  sub- 
contracts for  machine  tools  used  in  oon- 
ftructlon  of  B-24  bombers  kt  the  Ford 
plants. 

0ns  of  those  Indlctod  Wks  Andrew 
Kalman,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Affiliated  Inglneertng  Co.  This  com- 
pany, according  to  the  Associated  Prese 
report  of  the  indlotment,  made  exorU* 
Unt  profits  through  padding  pay  rolls, 
using  fictitious  time  sheets,  charging  for 
the  work  of  nonexistent  persons  knd 
charging  for  the  time  of  designers  who 
kctuaUy  worked  elsewbere. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  companies 
Hlgglns  Aircraft  bad  been  crusading 
kgalnst. 

The  officials  of  Hlgglns  Aircraft.  Inc., 
have  said  that  the  employees  of  these 
labor  pools  were  a  disturbing  element  In 
their  plant.  They  violated  company  and 
Army  reguUtlons,  boasted  to  (he  Hlgglns 
employees  of  their  superhigh  wages  and 
In  some  cases  even  tried  to  pirate  Higgins' 
own  men  away  from  him.  Let  me  dte 
an  actual  case.  On  February  8  an  em- 
ployee of  Higgins  Aircraft.  In  charge  of 
a  scheduling  section  In  the  plant,  who 
had  been  on  the  job  for  10  months, 
tended  his  resignation.  Questioned  as  to 
why  he  was  leaving  he  told  a  company 
executive  that  he  had  learned  he  could 
increase  his  income  from  the  rate  of  $1.75 
per  hour  to  $2.50  an  hour  by  accepting  a 
position  with  a  contract  engineering 
firm.  That  these  men  were  disturbing 
Influences  was  admitted  by  the  Michigan 
Designing  &  Engineering  Co.  in  a  memo- 
randum issued  March  21,  1944.  "To  all 
supervisors,  leaders,  and  personnel  of 
Michigan  Designing  &  Engineering  Co." 
"nils  memo  went  on  to  say  that  men  vio- 
lating the  time  card  punching  regula- 
tions were  committing  fraud  and  subject 
to  prosecution  imder  Federal  laws.  The 
memo  added : 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  some  men 
in  the  past  to  come  In  when  they  felt  like  It, 
also  coming  In  late  and  working  Just  as  their 
mood  fitted  the  occasion — going  home  early 
and  In  plan  old  American  talk,  doing  as  they 
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damned  pleas*.    This  practice  must  and  win 
cease. 

During  the  spring  and  esu-Iy  summer 
Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.,  proceeded  to  re- 
place the  subcontracted  engineering 
service  employees  with  their  own  person- 
nel as  rapidly  as  competent  engineering 
help  became  available  in  its  allowaUe 
wage  scale  or  could  be  trained.  The  em- 
ployees of  one  of  these  companies  was 
reduced  from  258  men  in  early  1944  to 
less  than  50  as  of  May  20.  Meanwhile. 
Higgins  officials  had  gone  to  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  and  repeatedly 
requested  permission  to  recruit  skilled 
and  technical  personnel  in  the  States  of 
Oklahoma,  Kansas.  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  others  In  order  to  procure  Its  own 
production  planners,  loftsmon,  and  proc- 
ess men  from  such  areas  and  there'oy  re- 
leeee  labor  brokers'  employees.  Clear- 
•nce  for  this  recruiting  was  finally 
granted  May  1  and  men  are  being 
brought  In  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
hired.  Meantime,  the  rates  of  these  labor 
racketeers  had  been  increased. 

Michigan  Designing  it  Engineering 
Co.  advised  Hlgglns  Atreraft.  May  20, 
1944,  that  the  new  rate  effective  June 
36,  for  overtime  would  be  ISCO  per  hour 
worked  In  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one 
calendar  day  and  in  excess  of  40  hours  In 
Any  one  week.^ 

On  June  b  Hlgglns  Aircraft  sent  to  Mr. 
R.  Ralph  Burton,  general  counsel  for 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
eomplete  information  as  to  its  contracte 
with  the  Michigan  Designing  k  lngl« 
neerlog  Co.,  Affiliated  Ingloeerlng  Co„ 
•nd  Carney  Engineering  Co. 

X  beliere,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
facte  speak  for  themselves.  When  the 
Bouse  committee's  report  was  released 
ft  few  days  ago  Mr.  Hlgglns  Issued  the 
following  statement: 

I  brougbt  this  angiosarliig  racket  to  tbs 
atuntion  of  the  eotmtry  wbsn  I  ravaalad  it 
to  the  Truman  commlttaa  back  in  Pebruary. 

On  February  11  my  son.  Prank  Hlggtna, 
getieral  manager  of  Hisglns  Aircraft  Oorpora- 
tlon,  wrote  to  tba  Truman  committee  afJclng 
them  to  Investigate  the  racket  of  vhich  we 
bad  basa  made  victims,  and  asked  that  a  st«jp 
be  put  to  It.  The  committee  held  aome  pre- 
liminary Inqubiea,  which  were  reported  In 
considerable  detail  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
aome  of  the  eastern  papers  early  in  March. 

Our  part  In  the  matter  was  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged by  Hugh  Pulton,  counsel  for  the 
Ituman  committee. 

Months  fater  the  House  committee  took  It 
up  and  we  supplied  them  with  fuU  data. 
Their  faUure  to  credit  us  with  the  exposure 
puts  tts  at  a  dlsadvantege.  Certainly  It  puta 
the  committee  In  a  questionable  light.  The 
record  speaks,  and  eloquently,  if  they  would 
permit  It.    I  do  not  understand  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  issued  this  state- 
ment: 

Andrew  J.  Higslns  should  be  given  credit 
for  the  exposxire  of  the  engineering  racket. 
He  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Tru- 
man committee,  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, and  to  others.  Including  myself,  back 
In  February.  He  is  given  full  credit  for  the 
expoeure  In  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  In  other  Goveriunent  bureaus  where  the 
facta  are  known.  I  do  not  imderstand  why 
the  committee  failed  to  ahow  this.  It  haa 
done  one  of  our  great  producers  a  grave  In- 
justice by  letting  It  appear  that  he  waa  a 
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party  to  the  practice.    X  intend  to  see  that 
thtt  wrong  Is  righted. 

The  above  facts  shows  conclusively 
that  Mr.  Higgins  and  other  officers  of 
Higgins  Aircraft,  Inc.,  by  leading  a  fight 
against  a  practice  which  had  t>een  toler- 
ated by  other  aircraft  manufacturers, 
and  for  their  efforts  in  first  calling  it  to 
official  and  public  attention,  deserve 
credit  and  commendation  for  their  In- 
terest in  this  matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  offering  for  the 
REConD,  two  editorials  from  New  Orleans 
newspapers.  Following  is  the  lead  edi- 
torial of  the  New  Orleans  States  of 
August  2: 

TAXFATBtS  OTPrCD 

Revelations  anent  the  operation  of  a  spe- 
cies of  labor  racket  by  so-called  engineer- 
ing service  firms  that  have  been  and  are 
mtilctlng  the  American  taxpayers  out  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  would  ahock  tba 
people  If  they  are  not  already  immunised 
against  shock  by  a  long  sueeesMrtn  of  weird 
devices  of  labor  and  management  to  raise  the 
eost  of  war  goods  by  enough  to  allow  lavish 
and  unwarranted  rakeofls  to  self-injectad 
intermediaries. 

This  latest  racket  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  SaBSte's  Tnwian  eommlttes 
by  Andrew  J,  Hlgglns,  of  New  Orleana,  Mr. 
Higgins'  enterprisaa  here  ara  among  the  vic- 
tims. Other  victims  are  sticb  well-known 
concerns  aa  Unltad  Atectaf  t,  Obrysisr  Corpor- 
ation, and  Brewster  Aeronautic, 

The  methud  used,  a*  deacribed  In  this 
aawspapar  yaaterday.  was  to  raeruK  all  the 
available  enginaartnK  akill  and  labor  lor  tbs 
ao'called  engineering  service  outflU,  Theta 
outfits  wars  in  some  inatenesa  SMrely  a  part- 
nership of  two  or  tbraa  ralstlvsty  tmktiown 
Indlvldtuls,  In  ons  oasa.  a  fl»a0  and  his  wife 
operated  an  anginssflng  sarviss.  Tbs  Ubor 
and  fkin  tbus  angsgsd  by  tbsss  seneerns  at 
so  cenu  to  es  an  bour  in  one  loesllty  were 
then  farmed  out  to  the  makers  of  war  goods 
at  #4  JO  to  STJO  an  bour,  Tbs  dlfferanca  be- 
tween tba  two  wags  aaalea  aasmad  to  ba  tbe 
grose  proOt  of  the  angloaarlng  aarvlee  aotar- 
prlsa,  wblcb  apparently  was  nothing  OKirs 
than  a  labor-renting  agency.  The  profits 
were  plenty  lush,  running  from  100  to  COO 
percent,  according  to  the  details  published. 

Tba  Hlgglns  firm  was  the  first  to  call  this 
suapeeted  gyp  to  tbe  attantlon  of  Oongreaa. 
A  eomplalnt  was  fUed  as  fir  back  aa  last 
Pabruary  11  by  Prank  Blgglaa,  aon  of  the 
head  of  the  tarn.  This  was  addressed  to 
Hugh  Pulton,  chief  counsel  of  tbe  Senate's 
Truman  committee.  The  mere  filing  of  such 
a  complaint  should  have  stirred  the  Truman 
taveetigators  Into  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion. Whatever  activity  followed  appears  to 
have  been  belated,  reluctant,  and  half- 
hearted. The  elder  Hlgglna  now  complains 
that  a  House  committee  which  fiaally  did 
start  an  Investigation,  published  only  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  actual  or  potential  findings. 

Under  these  contracts  with  the  labor- 
renters  posing  as  "engineering  service"  con- 
cerns, the  Hlgglns  entarprlses  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  wages  and  salaries  totaling 
Sa. 112,583.30  over  a  period  of  time,  whereas  if 
these  identical  workers  had  been  recruited 
locally  with  no  fee  going  to  the  interlopers, 
the  sum  would  have  been  $729,974.88.  This 
means  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers,  who  foot  the 
entire  biU,  of  $1,383,608.42  at  the  Hlgglna 
firm  alone.  Similar  losses  at  all  the  other 
plants  where  the  gouge  was  practiced  might 
have  brought  the  aggregate  up  to  $5,000,000 
or  perhaps  ten  to  twenty  mUllons.  Perhaps 
the  probmg  Members  of  Congress  considered 
such  sums  too  trifling  to  bother  about  sav- 
ing. As  for  the  prmciple  of  the  thing,  a  pol- 
icy of  gouge  and  gyp  and  graft  and  cut-in  haa 
prevailed  so  \uilversally  in  the  business  of- 
supplylng  war  goods  and  tools  that  a  sense 


of  futility  about  attempting  to  fight  It  any- 
where may  have  gripped  the  congreaalonal 
committees. 

In  every  war  there  have  been  dick  profiteers 
and  get-rlch-qulck  contractors,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  In  this  war.  Waging  war 
Is  a  terribly  wasteful  process,  anywfty.  There 
Is  boxind  to  be  stupendous  loss.  Most  of  it 
la  simply  unavoidable  at  the  time.  Some- 
times a  part  of  the  loss  can  be  recovered  later. 

In  the  Higgins  case  the  labor -renting  con- 
tracts had  the  approval  of  the  Army  ofQcers 
charged  with  the  procurement  of  supplies. 
And  these  officers  were  undoubtedly  actuated 
by  a  necessity  of  getting  the  goods  needed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  never  mind  the  cost. 

llr.  Hl;jgins  deeervee  the  countrj's  con- 
gratulations for  pointing  a  finger  at  this  de- 
plorable gouge.  No  other  entsrprlaar  aeama  to 
have  bothered  about  making  a  eomplamt  to 
Congraaa.  which  seems  to  indicate  that  aU 
others  were  oomplacent  about  bualneas  prac- 
tices victimising  their  eotmtry  and  tba  tax* 
payers. 

Members  of  Oongraas,  newspaper  editors, 
Md  othsrs  bare  been  prompt  and  vlgoroua  Us 
espeabig  earuiti  practiecs  and  pellelsa  of  la« 
bor  tinlons  tbat  suiled  or  retarded  war  pro- 
duction or  increased  the  ooat  of  it.  This  time 
the  evUs  ara  on  tbs  aide  of  manafsmaat. 
Tb'^y  should  ba  expoead  Just  as  vlgoroualy  and 
denounced  aa  faarlaaaty. 

Following  Is  the  lead  editorial  of  the 
Times-Picayune  of  Augoet  f : 

WnAT'S  TIfS  tOOfKOLSf 

Mass  tba  vletoua  praetles  by  wtalab  Kg* 
glBs  and  otber  eiierafl  ■amtfart.ursrs  bava 
been  ovrrchargsd  fer  eoglaaartag  lalani 
sssMM  to  be  out.  or  en  tiM  wsv  ent,  psotest* 
tug  about  it  turn  is  mueb  lifts  eloslfig  flie 
stable  door  art«r  the  boras  bsa  gons,  Tbe 
Government  will  bardiy  raeersr  tns  mlllloiM 
of  dollara  tbe  se-eailad  besfdsw  of  t$ttu 
nleal  Ishor  have  made  out  of  llMir  sontraeta 
t9  aupply  workers  to  tbs  alisfaft  plants  at 
approximataly  trtpis  tbs  wrgsa  om  eoos- 
pantaa  wottltf  bava  been  permitted  lo  pay 
bad  tbay  been  abis  to  de  Itaelr  btrtng  dlrtaet. 
Tba  Blgglfls  plant  annoonaaa  tbit  It  pres- 
antly  has  no  oootraeU  with  the  engineering 
sompanlss  and  tbs  report  of  the  Bouaa  mUl- 
tary  eowwilttas  autas  tbat  tbe  practise  bas 
been  graatty  svrtallad. 

In  tlie  report  sslaaeed  Tuaaday,  the  eom* 
mittae  broti^t  out  that  Hlgglns,  Cbryslar* 
Umtcd  Aircraft,  atul  Brawstsr  had  been  pay- 
ing anglnaarmg  companies  up  to  14.60  par 
maB-taour  atratgbt  time  and  e6.70  overtime 
for  the  services  of  such  skilled  craftamen  aa 
tool  designers.  Jig  builders,  and  die  makers. 
The  Hicglns  company  revealed  that  the 
Treasury's  wage  stabilization  unit  bad  fixed 
the  wage  ceilings  on  such  workers.  If  hired 
direct,  at  C1£0  to  $1.76  an  hour  m  this  area, 
rinding  Itself  unable  to  obtain  directly  the 
talent  It  needed,  the  Higgins  Co.  began  last 
September  to  do  business  with  aome  of  the 
40  organizations  operating  as  engineering 
companies  which  overwhelmed  It  with  cfTers 
to  supply  the  talent.  In  February,  Prank 
O.  Higgins,  vice  president  of  H'ggins  Alrcreft. 
wrote  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Srnate  investi- 
gating committee  protesting  the  deplorable 
condition  which  he  said  was  retarding  the 
plant's  operations  and  raising  production 
cost.  So  far  as  we  know  the  Hlgglns  Co. 
deserves  credit  for  being  the  first  to  come 
out  in  the  open  to  fight  the  scheme. 

While  millions  already  have  been  given  up 
to  the  engineering  comi)anies.  It  Isnt  too 
late  to  Inquire  by  what  defect  in  the  stabill- 
eation  law  or  Treasury  ruling  such  over- 
charges have  been  tolerated.  Although  the 
Treasury  long  has  been  aware  of  the  wage 
ceiling  evasion,  we  have  never  seen  an  eocpla- 
nation  of  why  It  was  allowed  to  oontlntie. 
Surely  the  public  Is  entitled  to  eomethlnc 
more  than  just  a  House  committce'a  report 
condemning  tbe  practice  as  reprebsnalhla 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  wrw  Mrxico 
or  TBI  8SIIATE  or  THX  UIOTSD  8TA7V 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  many 
New  Mexico  boys  have  been  and  are  con- 
tributing mightily  to  the  war  effort.  I 
wish  It  were  possible  that  I  could  Include 
in  the  RicoKO  the  many  statements  and 
articles  which  have  been  printed  con- 
cerning the  sons  of  New  Mexico  who  are 
engaged  in  the  war.  It  Is  impossible  to 
do  so  at  this  time.  Later  I  hope  it  may 
be  done.  But  today  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  30.  It  relates  graphically 
the  experiences  of  a  New  Mexico  boy, 
and  it  happens,  Mr.  President,  that  that 
boy  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  own  col- 
leagues the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavxz].  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMMMan  Post  Has  Wtu>  Gttam  Dawn — 25 
llABDns  Ld  bt  Sknatob  Chavez'  Son  Kill 
08  jArAJim  DmuDOS 


(Bt  Robert  Tnimbull) 

With  ths  Pntsr  Pbovuionai,  Maunx  Bu- 
QAsm,  OM  QvAM,  July  34. — ^An  audacious  Japa- 
nese who  walked  boldly  Into  an  American 
command  poet  near  Agat  and  picked  up  a  bos 
of  grenades  touched  off  a  dawn  battle  in 
which  25  Americana,  commanded  by  Lt. 
Dennis  Chaves.  Jr..  son  of  the  New  Mexico 
Senator,  slew  68  Japaneee. 

The  story  is  all  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause Lt.  Chaves's  outfit  is  part  of  a  head- 
quarters and  supply  company,  which  Is  not 
ordinarily  expected  to  engage  In  rough-and- 
tumble  combat,  although  it  happens — In 
tact,  daavez's  platoon  sergeant.  John  Oreen, 
Mg,  mned  West  Virginian,  was  commended 
a  fiitnimr  m'x-up  on  Enlwetok  in  Feb- 
tuary. 

The  headquarters  and  supply  company, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Elliot  Lima,  of  Fallon. 
Mev..  the  nl^ht  of  D-day  dug  in  on  a  level 
■tMtch  between  two  rugged  knolls  north  of 
During  the  day  they  captured  a  Jap- 
Hotchklss  machine  gun.  Toward 
a  d^rk  figure  strode  boldly  past  the 
■entry.  Challenged,  he  said.  "'Watcha  say, 
mate?"  laid  hold  of  a  box  of  grenades  and 
started  to  walk  off  toward  the  Hotchklas. 

A  jApamcss  IS  blown  itp 

A  marine  noticed  that  the  newcomer  was 
a  Japans—  and  fired.  The  bullet  struck  and 
detonated  the  grenades  in  the  box.  obliter- 
ating the  Japanese.  Captain  Lima  said  a 
Japan ■■«  flag  was  found  the  next  morning 
torn  to  anaall  bits  and  ribbons  and  the 
JapaaSM's  notebook  was  strewn  like  con- 
fetti om  a  16-yard  circle. 

Shortly  afterward,  as  the  sky  began  to 
lighten,  the  marines  relaxed,  thinking  they 
•oon  could  get  out_  of  the  wet  fox  holes.  A 
group  cf  men  approached  bearing  boxes  of 
anununltlon.  When  they  were  almost  inside 
the  line  guarding  the  ccmmand  poet  of  Col. 
Merlin  P.  Schneider  someone  spotted  Japa- 
••■•  legglnga  on  these  men  and  opened  fire. 

Immediately  the  Japanese  dropped  into  tall 
grass  and  deployed  for  an  attack. 

"Our  position  waa  good."  Lieutenant 
Chavez  said.  "We  were  In  fox  holes,  the  Jap- 
In  an  open  field  of  fire.    But  we  bad 


only  two  light  machine 
matic  rifles.  whUe  the3f 
machine-gun  company 

**L«SfT  KSSL  oy 


(uns  and  a  few  auto- 
sounded  like  a  full 


The  Japaneee 
fome  swinging  swords 
ofllcer  ran  toward  Pvt.  ( 
yelling,  "Marine,  you 

Hurst  replied  "The 
him  down  with  an  automatic 

Another  ofllcer,  "a 
buck  teeth."  rtuhed  at 

"He  grinned  kinda  t^othily 
him,"  Chaves  said,  ' 
do  It." 

"The  end  of  It  was 
horse    opera."    Captali 
wounded  marines  crav  led 
Lieutenant  Chavez'  outfit 
anxmunltion.  lobbing 
and  shooting  like  wild 
had    sent    in    another 
Reginald  Fii^cke,  of 
up.     By   sunup   there 
against  1  marine  kllle<l 

Lieutenant  Chavez 
discussed  the  engagemekit 
switching  the  conversation 
politics.    It  was  some 
wormed  from  him  th« 
that  he  had  personal!  r 
Japaneee  with  a  tomm  r 


HOISS  ov 

suddenly  rose  and  charged, 
and  bayonets.  One 
stcl.)  William  Hurst 


lie.' 

tell  I  wUl,"  and  cut 

rifle, 
itory-book   Jap  with 
Jeutenant  Chavez. 

Just  as  I  shot 
I  klnda  hated  to 


Palish-Sone   RclatioBs 


'ai  td 


like  the  last  reel  of  a 

Lima    said.    "Two 

to  me  and  said 

was  running  out  of 

from  fox  holes 

men.    Meantime   I 

platoon    under    Lt. 

York,  to  back  'em 

were   68   dead   Japs 

and  6  woiinded." 

is  31  but  looks  25, 

modestly  and  kept 

to  New  Mexico 

4ime  before  the  writer 

reluctant  admission 

killed  at  least  five 

-gun. 
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EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T  SE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Au  mst  8. 1944 


Mr.  REYNOLDS. 


\Si.  President,  yes- 


terday I  was  permitted  to  insert  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  i  ind  likewise  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkord  articles  which 
I  had  clipped  from  t:  le  press  relating  to 
the  situation  In  Poland  today.  I  have 
now  before  me  an  article  by  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  Brown,  publ  shed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  ( if  several  days  ago. 


in  which  he  mentionj 
sored  and  controlled 


I  have  also  another  Article  by  Mr.  Con- 
stantine  Brown  dealng  with  the  same 


subject   published   ii  i 
Evening  Star  of  July 


the   Washington 
26.  1944. 


I  wish  to  read  one  jaragraph  from  the 
editorial  published  in  the  Star.    The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Polish  Puppets.' 
read  as  follows: 

Ooverniient,   In   announcing 

an  agreement  with 

of  National  Liber- 

admi^istration  of  liberated 

unmistakable  notice 


lEtO  I 

Commit  tee 


The   SoTlet 
its  intention  to  enter 
the  new  Polish 
ation  for  the  civU 
Polish  territory,  serves 
on  the  rest  of  the  worl<| — 


Which  Includes  us  — 


that  It  proposes  to 
problems  In  its  own  way. 

There  does  not  appea  r 
the  other   United  Nations 
Britain  and  this  coun  ry 
It  U  the  Red  Army  thJ  t 
mans  from  Poland.    Tte 
have  had  very  substan'  lal 
United  States  and  Brl  aln, 
eecapinf,   the   fac.   that 
Army  which  Is  llberatli  g 
tearing  the  Wehrmachi 
suit,  the  word  of  Marshjil 


the  Moscow-spon- 
'olish  Government. 


se  :tle  Eastern  Exirope's 


to  be  anything  that 

especially  Great 

can  do  about  it. 

is  driving  the  Ger- 

Soviets,  to  be  stire, 

support  from  the 

but  there  is  no 

It   Is   the  Riiasian 

Eastern  Europe  and 

to  shreds.    As  a  re- 

Stalin  becomes  the 


law  of  the  east.  Be  can  make  whatever  de- 
cisions he  pleases,  and  the  necessities  oX  war 
prevent  us  from  opposing  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  two  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  26.  1M4J 

rOLISU  PUPFRS 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  announcing  Its 
Intention  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
new  Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberation 
for  the  civil  administration  driiberated  Polish 
territory,  serves  unmistakable  notice  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  It  proposes  to  settle 
eastern  Europe's  problems  in  its  own  way. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  that 
the  other  United  Nations,  especially  Great 
BriUln  and  this  country,  can  do  about  It.  It 
is  the  Red  Army  that  is  driving  the  Germans 
from  Poland.  The  Soviets,  to  be  sure,  have 
had  very  substantial  support  from  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  but  there  Is  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  Russian  Army  which  la 
liberating  eastern  Eiirope  and  tearing  the 
Wehrmacht  to  shreds.  As  a  result,  the  word 
of  Marshal  Stalin  becomes  the  law  of  the  east. 
He  can  make  whatever  decisions  he  pleases, 
and  the  necessities  of  war  prevent  us  from 
opposing  them. 

There  Is  small  likelihood  that  this  state  of 
affairs  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Germany  remains  to 
be  finally  beaten,  and  the  necessity  for  full 
mUltary  co-operation  continues  undistxirbed 
by  unfortunate  political  developments.  But 
it  Is  not  a  good  omen  for  the  peace. 

What  Russia  has  done  here.  In  effect,  la  to 
recognize  a  puppet  Polish  Government.  It  re- 
fuses to  deal  with  the  Polish  Government  In 
London,  which  Is  the  only  Polish  Govern- 
ment recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain.  The  Soviet  Government,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  has  come  to  terms  with  the 
puppet  regime  without  consulting  the  United 
States  or  Britain,  and  apparently  has  blvmtly 
rebuffed  President  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  effect 
some  reconciliation  with  the  legal  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. And  Stalin  has  done  this  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expects  and  receives  a  fully 
representative  voice  in  the  decisions  affecting 
Italy  and  western  Europe. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  recognizing  the  new  Polish  com- 
mittee, apparently  considers  that  the  dispute 
as  to  territory  east  of  the  so-called  Curzon 
Line  has  been  automatically  settled  in  its 
favor.  The  oflScial  statement  on  the  decision 
to  treat  with  the  puppet  group  emphasizes 
that  Russia  has  no  designs  on  "Polish  terri- 
tory." But  this  plainly  refers  to  the  Polish 
territory  that  remains  after  the  area  in  dis- 
pute has  been  Incorporated  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R., 
and  for  all  practical  purposes  this  is  a  "settle- 
ment" imposed  by  force  of  arms  on  Poland. 

We  may  hope  that  the  future  will  produce 
a  softening  of  this  picture  as  It  appears  today. 
But  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  self- 
deception.  Russia  apparently  has  embarked 
on  a  course  which  does  nothing  to  encourage 
hope  for  a  peace  based  upon  mutual  trust  and 
real  international  co-operation.  She  has  also 
committed  herself  to  policies  which  the 
United  States,  while  probably  obliged  to  ac- 
cept taem,  cannot  possibly  Indorse  In  good 
conscience. 

(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
July  26,  19441 

THIS  CHANCING   WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Polish  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Wladislav  Anders  are  fighting  in  Italy  for  the 
common  cause  of  the  United  Nations.  Other 
trained  Polish  soldiers  In  England  may  Join 
the  Americans  and  British  in  France.  Be- 
sides these  ground  troops,  there  are  about 
12.500  Polish  aviators  in  the  Allied  Air  Forces, 
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partMpattng  in  the  air  attack  over  Germany 
and  western  B\nx>pe. 

In  Italy  the  Polish  divlstons  have  done  wen. 
In  the  the  bloody  assault  on  Monastery  Hill 
above  Caaslno  3.000  Poles  were  reported  killed. 
Only  last  week  the  Anders  forces  occupied 
the  Important  city  of  Ancona.  Polish  flyers 
have  been  fighting  the  German  Luftwaffe  ever 
•inee  IMO. 

Such  facts  are  being  recalled  now  In  Wasb> 
tafton  at  a  time  when  Premier  Stalin  liaa 
aedded  to  give  liberated  Poland  a  government 
"nadj  made"  In  Moscow,  composed  princi- 
pally of  members  of  the  Union  of  Polish 
Patriots.  This  organisation  Is  regarded  as  a 
creation  of  the  Kremlin,  claiming  the  right 
to  rule  Poland  because  it  is  backed  by  Mos- 
cow's political  Influence  and  the  bayonets 
of  Red  soldiers. 

The  Russian  victories  are  thrilling  the 
American  people.  The  Germans  appear  un- 
able to  withstand  the  Red  onslaught  in  any 
•ectlon  of  the  front.  The  Nasi  armies,  which 
at  one  time  made  their  foe  pay  dearly  for 
every  inch  at  reconquered  ground,  are  now 
melting  away. 

If  military  victories  alone  could  bring  about 
a  real  peace  the  Russian  victories  would  be 
cheered  even  more  loudly  in  Washington 
diplomatic  quarters. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  a  global  war,  peace 
is  not  obtained  only  by  military  victories. 
The  governments  of  the  victorious  nations 
must  piece  together,  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  an  the  United  Nations,  the  debris  caused 
by  the  Axis  aggreeiion.  Only  frank  coopera- 
tion by  all  can  achieve  such  an  objective. 

Poland  is  a  dramatic  example.  This  war 
started  because  the  great  western  democra- 
cies would  not  ••♦and  for  the  arbitrary  dis- 
membering of  a  nation  of  S6.000.000  persons. 
The  Poles  caved  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
war  started  becauae  they  were  attacked  si- 
multaneously by  two  nations  totaling  260.- 
OCO.OOO  persons. 

The  Poles  continued,  however,  to  fight  out- 
side their  own  homeland.  At  first  a  handful 
of  aviators  who  managed  to  get  away  Joined 
their  British  colleagues  In  the  desperate 
battle  against  the  Luftwaffe.  Later,  soldiers 
and  officers  who  escaped  or  were  freed  by  Rus- 
sia formed  contingents  which  now  are  fight- 
ing on  our  side.  A  government  composed  of 
good,  bad.  or  Indifierent  Polish  politicians 
was  formed  In  London.  Regardless  of  its 
composition,  the  Allies — ^Including  Russia — 
recognized  that  government  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  Poland  untU  such  time  as  the 
liberated  country  could  Ireely  choose  the  new 
men  to  govern  it. 

This  principle  was  embodied  in  the  now 
apparently  moribund  Atlantic  charter  which 
was  solemnly  signed  in  Wa&liington  in  Jan- 
uary 1942,  by  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Including,  of  course,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  break  in  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  Polish  goveriunent  In  exile  and  Moscow 
over  what  appears  to  be  a  trivial  incident,  in 
the  light  of  the  great  principles  for  wliich 
we  are  fighting,  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench 
In  the  relations  among  the  United  Nations. 
Boon  after  the  break.  Moscow  created  a  pup- 
pet organization  eomposed  of  Poles  com- 
pletely in  sympathy  with  the  Russian  objec- 
tives of  incorporating  the  border  states  into 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  The  moying  spirit  of  this 
Soviet-created  organization  is  Wanda  Wasl- 
lewska,  the  wife  of  Alexander  Komejczuk,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
Soviet  foreign  eommlssariat  and  a  now  for- 
eign commissar  of  the  nominally  airtonomcus 
Ukraine  republic. 

It  is  this  organlmttni  consisting  of  Poles 
completely  subservient  to  the  Kremlin  wtilch 
has  been  entrusted  by  Premier  Stalin  with 
the  Govenunent  of  new  Poland. 

The  question  of  the  future  boundaries  of 
Foland  la  al  only  relative  importance  as  far 
as. the  United  States  Is  concerned.  Bound- 
aries in  Europe  ii.lways  have  and  always  will 
continue  to  be  elastir.    We  are  interested 


tn  the  sovereignty  of  a  Follab  Government, 
elected  freely  by  the  PoUsb  people.  The 
Polish  Government  in  exile  may  not  rei>re- 
sent  the  present  view  of  the  Polish  people, 
but  Its  existence  Is  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  of  Poland  which  has  never  been 
rejected  by  the  Poles. 

The  Polish  Government  in  exile  was  not 
created  by  the  Allies.  The  new  Government 
has  actually  been  created  by  a  foreign  power. 
As  siich  it  is  less  representative  of  the  Polish 
people  than  the  Government  In  London. 

During  the  official  visit  of  Polish  Premier 
Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  in  Washington  last 
June,  President  Roosevelt  recognized  the 
sound  basis  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
London.  He  endeavored,  somewhat  timidly. 
It  is  true,  to  bring  abcut  an  understanding 
between  the  Polish  Premier  and  Premier 
Suiln.  He  urged  the  Russian  leader  to  re- 
ceive Mikolajczyk  at  the  Kremlin  and  talk 
>  matters  over. 

Out  of  this  conversation  Mr.  Roosevelt 
hoped  that  some  sort  of  an  arrangement 
might  be  reached  for  a  skeleton  indepen- 
dence of  Poland  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
Stalin's  objection  for  security  on  the  Soviet's 
western  borders.  The  Rtisslan  Premier's 
final  answer  to  the  President's  friendly  in- 
tervention was  his  creation  Monday  of  a 
Polish  puppet  government. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

THIS    CH.\NCINO     WORLD 

(By  Oonstantlne  Brown) 

The  fate  at  the  "Dumbarton"  conference, 
a  parley  among  the  Big  Pour  for  the  post- 
war organization  of  the  world,  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  result  of  talks  held  in 
Moscow  this  week  between  Premier  Stalin 
and  Stanislaw  M'kolajcsyk,  Premier  of  the 
Polish  government  La  exile. 

Warsaw  is  expected  to  be  liberated  by  the 
Russian  forces  this  week. 

The  Russian  Government  created  a  Moe- 
eow-sponsored  Polish  Government  with  a 
heterogenous  list  of  subservient  men  and 
women  as  soon  as  it  became  convinced  tiiat 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  Poland  was 
only  a  question  of  da^-s. 

The  BritlEh  and  American  Governments 
realized  that  the  creation  of  a  100  percent 
Moscow-sponsored  administration  was  a 
definite  challenge  to  everything  we  are  fight- 
ing for.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  decided 
to  take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  and  has 
had  several  direct  oommiuilcat^ons  with 
Premier  Stalin  since  last  Sunday.  He  in- 
Bisted  that  Stalin  receive  tlie  Polish  Premier 
and  discuss  with  him  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  new  government  in  Poland  composed 
partly  of  members  of  the  Government  In  exile 
and  partly  of  members  of  the  new  Moscow 
creation.  Mr.  Churchill  won  his  point  and 
last  Wednesday  the  Kremlin  informed  Lon- 
don that  Premier  Mikolajeayk  would  be  re- 
ceived in  Moscow. 

The  Polish  premier  lost  no  time  and 
boarded  a  plane  (or  Moscow  In  an  endeavor 
to  save  whatever  he  could  of  Poland's  sover- 
eignty. 

According  to  reliable  information  avail- 
able in  Washington,  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  hopes  to 
strike  a  baigain  whereby  the  face  of  the  Polish 
Oovemment  in  exile  might  be  saved.  The 
basis  of  the  arrangement  he  hopes  to  reach  in 
Moscow  is  that  Wladyslaw  EUczkiewicz,  the 
President  at  the  Polish  Republic,  dismiss  the 
cabinet  and  appoint  another  which  would 
Include  some  members  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration such  as  Mlkolajcyzk,  who  is  said 
to  be  persona  grata  with  Stalin,  and  several 
others  who  are  aooeptabU  to  the  Kremlin. 
The  rest  of  the  Governmentf  would  be  com- 
posed of  some  leaders  of  the  Polish  under- 
groimd  and  some  Poles  who  belong  to  the 
Mascow-eponaored  organization. 

The  American  and  British  Oovemments  fed 
It  Is  vltaUy  important  that  there  be  at  least  | 


an  outward  appearance  of  legality  In  tha 
iormatton  of  ttie  Oovemment  of  tbe  first  mmI 

ern  liberated  country.  If  S^^alin  aecepte  thm 
compromise  that  the  President  of  Poland  iball 
dismiss  the  present  cabinet  and  order  tiM 
formation  of  another,  even  if  all  Its  members 
are  earefaily  selected  by  Moeeow,  such  a  gov- 
ernment would  be  constitutional  and  Its  acts, 
inelodlng  a  drastic  tx>undary  revision  of 
Poland's  eastern  borders,  would  be  legaL 

Unless  such  a  compromise  Is  accepted  toy 
tbe  Kremlin,  the  picture  at  the  forthcoming 
interna  tlona  I  conference  in  Washington  is 
going  to  be  very  gloomy.  Mr.  Churchill  Is  said 
to  have  stressed  this  point  to  Stalin  and 
the  fact  that  the  Rwslan  premier  has  agreed 
at  the  eleventh  hour  to  receive  the  Polisli 
leader  and  bis  advisers  has  given  renewed 
hope  to  Washington  and  London  that  a  oom- 
praaiae  is  possible. 

Following  Mr.  Churchill's  advice,  Pr«nler 
Mikolajczyk  will  avoid  dUoomtng  the  ques- 
tion of  Poland's  future  boMen.  This,  it  haa 
been  agreed  by  all  ooncemed,  will  be  a  matter 
for  the  peace  conference  to  decide  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  only  real  problems  which 
exist  today  between  Moscow  and  the  PoUsh 
Government  in  exile  are  the  question  of  p<*- 
sonallties  in  the  new  government,  the  legality 
of  such  a  government  from  the  International 
point  of  view  and  the  administration  of  the 
liberated  territories  once  they  cease  to  be  a 
war  zone.  Whether  Stalin  Is  disposed  to 
make  these  concessions  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  exile  and  to  his  two  major  allies 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

High  officials  in  the  State  Department  are 
optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  the  discus- 
sions between  the  two  premiers.  They  point 
out  that  unless  Stalin  has  decided  to  make 
some  concession  he  would  have  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  receive  Mikolajczyk.  All  previ- 
ous American  and  British  attempts  to  ar- 
range a  heart-to-heart  talk  between  them  had 
failM.  It  is  probable  that  the  Russian 
Premier  may  have  mellowed,  on.  the  surface 
at  least,  toward  the  government  in  exile  with 
which  he  abruptly  broke  relations  18  months 
ago. 

Mikolajczyk  himself  is  a  realist.  He  under- 
stands fully  that  unless  he  goes  a  long  way 
In  meeting  Russia's  terms  he  will  be  aban- 
doned by  tbe  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Bat  while  he  is  reported  to  be  will- 
ing to  yield  to  almost  everything  asked  of 
him  In  Moscow  he  is  stubtjorn  enough  to 
refuse  to  sign  any  agreement  which  would 
make  his  oonntry  a  mere  depandaoey  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  BepVbUes.  He  la 
aware  that  the  future  of  Poland  will  be  clocely 
linked  to  Russia,  but  he  Is  endeavorirg  to 
obtain  at  least  a  nominal  recognition  of 
Poland's  sovereignty. 


budeqnacy  •£  Stale  UBeapIoyiaeBt 
Compensatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PKNNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  8, 1944 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  an  article 
entitled  "State  Jobless  Pay  Called  Inade. 
quale."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  and  containing  an  inter- 
view with  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  chairmaa 
of  the  Social  Security  Board. 
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There  belnfir  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
as  follows: 


Atats  Jokmb  Pat  Caixzd  Inaoiquai 
aon**  B«cu»nT  BoAXO's  Chaoman  Skes 
PLAim  FAixnto  Sboct  or  BacoNvnsioM 
Ml 


Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of  the  So- 
cial Sacunty  Board,  has  filed  a  report  with 
War  Mobilization  Director  James  F.  byrnes. 
Indicating  that  State  unemployment  com- 
pcnaatlon  systems  will  be  unable  to  protect 
Um  nation  against  widespread  reconversion 
uomafkofrntnt. 

ThH  Nport  has  assumed  considerable  slg- 
Blfleance  in  view  of  congressional  consldera- 
tkm  of  proposals  to  supplement  State  unem- 
|>lo7inent  benefits  with  Federal  funds. 

One  high  administration  official  who  asked 
that  his  name  be  withheld  emphasized  yes- 
terday that  adeqiiate  provision  must  be  made 
for  unemplojrment  compensation  if  workers 
are  to  be  kept  on  war  Jobs  until  the  war  ends. 
At  present  officials  are  moving  cautiously 
with  reconversion  planning  to  avoid  stimu- 
lating a  flight  of  workers  from  war  Jobs. 

ouicTB  ABZ  crrxD 

Defects  In  State  Insurance  systems  listed 
by  Altmeyer  included — 

Limited  duration  of  benefits — 28  States 
provided  maxlmiun  beneflu  of  16  weeks  or 
less,  as  of  January  this  year. 

Low  maximum  weekly  benefit  amounts— 
92  States  limit  the  maximum  weekly  benefit 
to  915. 

Limited  coverage — only  13  States  cover  em- 
plofan  of  1  or  more  employees.  Others  ex- 
empt small  employers.  About  2.000.000  work- 
ers m  Government  arsenals,  depots,  and  navy 
yards,  and  merchant  seamen  are  not  covered. 

Unduly  restrictive  disqualifications. 

"SntXAO"  TOO  MAtBOW 

Failure  to  distribute  the  excessive  financial 
burdens  of  reconversion  unemployment  over 
the  entire  country.  Some  States  will  ex- 
haust their  reserve  to  get  by  the  reconversion 
period,  while  two  to  three  and  five-tenths 
billion  dollars  of  other  reserves  may  be  un- 
touched In  the  hands  of  other  States. 

"The  most  serious  Inadequacy  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,"  Alt- 
meyer said,  "is  the  limited  period  during 
which  benefits  can  be  drawn. 

"In  some  SUtes.  an  unemployed  person 
can  draw  only  3  or  3  weeks  of  benefits.  Even 
In  the  rather  good  year  1941.  for  the  country 
as  a  whole,  one-half  of  all  claimants  were  still 
unemployed  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights. 

"In  36  States,  over  40  percent  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries used  up  all  their  benefits;  in  3  States, 
over  00  percent  exhausted  all  rights.  Many 
workers  remained  xmemployed  for  long  pe- 
riods after  exhausting  their  benefits." 

One  proposal  before  Congreis  Is  to  provide 
nderal  aid  to  extend  emergency  benefits  up 
to  935  a  week  until  2  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war. 

"Tb^  average  weekly  benefits  of  about 
•12.00  for  1942  and  613.80  for  1943  was  only 
about  one-third  of  the  average  weekly  wage," 
Altmeyer  said.  "Thirty-two  States  pay  higher 
rate  for  accident  compensation  than  for  un- 
employment compensation." 

Benefits  are  often  Inadequate  In  States 
which  have  accumulated  large  reserves,  Alt- 


Ofefonls  feeer?<  fund  at  the  end  of  1943 
I  large  enoiigh  to  pay  benefits  to  85  percent 
of  employed  workers,  he  said.  North  Caro- 
lina's reserve  Is  large  enough  to  pay  bene- 
flU  to  88  percent  of  employed  workers,  yet 
the  average  weekly  benefit  in  1943  was  only 
t7J0— lowest  for  any  State. 

Present  reaerres  total  t5.000.000.000, 
enough  to  provide  $20  a  week  for  20  weeks 
to  12.;>00,000  workers  if  they  were  In  a  na- 
tional pool.  Altmeyei  indicated.    Divided  as 


they  are  among  the  States  a  pattern  of  pov- 
erty and  plenty  is  presisnted. 

T  mcsirr  covzxAoa 
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and  when  Italy  and  Girmany  thereupon  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  SUtes.  In  the  in- 
terests of  fairness  all  the  quotations  from  the 
President's  campaign  speeches  In  1940  that 
bear  In  any  way  on  the  subject  are  given  here 
as  taken  from  the  official  text: 

"Washington,  September  11,  1910. — I  hate 
war,  now  more  than  ever.  I  have  one  su- 
preme determination — to  do  all  that  I  can 
to  keep  war  away  from  these  shores  for  all 
time.  I  stand,  with  my  party,  and  outside 
of  my  party  as  President  of  all  the  people,  on 
the  platform,  the  wording  that  was  adopted 
in  Chicago  less  than  two  months  ago.  It 
said:  "We  will  not  participate  in  foreign 
wars,  and  we  will  not  send  our  Army,  naval 
or  air  forces  to  fight  In  foreign  lands  outside 
of  the  Americas,  except  In  case  of  attack.' " 

Datton.  Ohio,  October  12,  1940.— When 
we  speak  of  defending  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, we  are  speaking  not  only  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America  and  the  Immedi- 
ately adjacent  islands.  We  include  the  right 
to  the  peaceful  vise  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans.  That  has  been  our  traditional 
policy.     •     •     • 

"We  are  building  a  total  defense  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air,  sufficient  to  repel  total 
attack  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Fore- 
warned by  the  deliberate  attacks  of  the  dic- 
tators upon  free  peoples,  the  United  States, 
for  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  has  under- 
taken the  mustering  of  its  men  In  peace- 
time. Unprecedented  dangers  have  caused 
the  United  States  to  undertake  the  building 
of  a  navy  and  an  air  force  sufficient  to  defend 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Americas  from  any  com- 
bination of  hostile  powers." 

"Philadelphia.  October  23,  1940.— To  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  Nation  I  say — your 
President  and  your  great  Secretary  of  State 
are  following  the  road  to  peace. 

"PLATTOKM  or  OXTB  PABTT 

"We  are  arming  cuselves  not  for  any  foreign 
war.  We  are  arming  ourselves  not  for  any 
purposes  of  conquest  or  Intervention  In  for- 
eign disputes.  I  repeat  again  that  I  stand  on 
the  platform  of  our  party:  'We  will  not  par- 
ticipate In  foreign  wars,  and  we  will  not  send 
cur  Army,  naval  or  air  forces  to  fight  In  for- 
eign lands  outside  of  the  Americas,  except  in 
case  of  attack.  " 

"Boston.  October  30,  1940. — I  give  you  one 
more  assurance,  I  have  said  this  before,  but  I 
shall  say  It  again  and  again.  Your  boys  are 
not  going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 
They  are  going  Into  training  to  form  a  force 
Eo  strong  that,  by  Its  very  existence,  it  will 
keep  the  threat  of  war  far  away  from  our 
shores.  The  purpose  of  our  defense  is  de- 
fense." 

"Hartfoho.  October  30,  1940. — The  result  of 
that  effort  is  to  make  the  United  States  strcng 
enough  in  order  to  defend  Itself  from  attack 
from  the  outside.  And  you  know,  too,  that 
we  aim  to  defend  only  against  an  attack  from 
the  outside." 

"Brooklyn,  November  1,  1940. — I  am  fight- 
ing to  keep  this  Nation  prosperovis  and  at 
peace.  I  am  fighting  to  keep  our  people  out 
of  foreign  wars  and  to  keep  foreign  concep- 
tions of  government  out  of  our  United  States." 


Italy's  Independence  Day 
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or 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
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In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  Inspir- 
ing and  very  worth-while  poem  entitled 
"Italy's  Independence  Day,"  written  by 
Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as 
follows: 

rrALT'S  INSXFZlfDENCC  DAT 

Itie  Identical  banner  that  happened  to  fly 

In  the  front  of  the  Capitol  Dome 
Was  the  one  that  was  flown,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July, 
In  Nineteen  Forty-four,  over  Rome. 
This  was  her  Independence  Day,  as  it  was 
ours 
Back  when  we  threw  off  bondage's  yoke. 
And  stood  forth,  fortified  by  our  Ood-glven 
pow'rs, 
That  grew  stronger  with  every  wise  stroke. 

Underneath  this  same  flag  that  fiew  from 
near  the  base 
Of  our  National  Capitol's  Dome, 
When  oxir  Congress  declared,  with  distress 
In  her  face, 
War  on  Tokyo,  Berlin,  and  Rome, 
The  surrendered  Italians  triumphantly  sang 
Forth  the  praise  of  the  Stripes  and  'the 
Stars. 
From  the  balcony  where  Mussolini's  words 
rang 
Once  "with  war  and  with  rumors  of  wars." 

Freedom's  fiag  Is  the  ensign  of  peace,  not  of 
war — 
And  will  fly  after  war-flags  collapse— 
Tet.  Americans  have  an  inspired  hatred  for 

The  immerciful  Germans  and  Japs, 
And  will  never  again  let  their  leaders  wage 
wars. 
And  lay  waste  peaceful  nations'  domains, 
And  endanger  the  land  of  the  Stripes  and 
the  Stars, 
Ovtr  which  still  the  Prince  of  Peace  reigns. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle, 


The  American  Ideal:  The  Common 
Denominator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNSiif 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  The  American  Ideal — The 
Common  Denominator,  which  I  delivered 
In  Milwaukee  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1944, 
before  a  group  of  Americans  of  Slovakian 
descent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  In  Wisconsin,  and  In 
many  sections  of  our  land,  Americans  of 
Slovak  origin  constitute  an  Important,  highly 
respected,  and  very  patriotic  element  of  our 
citizenship. 

At  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  permit  me 
to  extend  my  sincere  respects  to  this  group — 
and  to  other  Americans  of  Slovak  descent-— or 
Americans  from  any  other  blood  stream — 
for  their  deep  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Certainly  the  national  Slovak  groups  have 
always  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  American 


cause,  and  throughout  the  war  have  done 
everything  possible  to  further  the  war  effort. 

In  the  roll  calls  of  our  fighting  men — in 
Normandy  or  on  Salpan,  or  wherever  we 
fight — there  are  many  names  whose  origin 
was  in  the  northern  cotmties  of  Hungary 
cr  from  lower  Austria  or  from  Moravia  or 
from  the  Jablunka  Mountains  or  from  Silesia 
or  from  Qallcla  or  from  the  Little  Russia's 
boundary. 

In  this  war — and  In  the  history  of  our 
land — ^many  Americans  of  Slovak  descent  have 
written  glowing  pages  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Americans  who  came  from  the  lands 
of  the  Slovaks — or  whose  fathers  came  from 
the  lands  of  the  Slovaks — as  a  natural  heri- 
tage have  an  inbred  understanding  of  tha 
value  of  freedom. 

For  many  years  the  Slovak  nationality  was 
suppressed  in  the  lands  of  your  forefathers. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Slovaks  of  Europ>e 
in  one  area  at  least  were  denied  the  right 
to  use  their  language  in  church  and  school, 
and  the  result  of  that  was  a  large  emigration 
to  America. 

With  this  background  of  suppression,  we 
can  readily  understand  why  the  American  of 
Slovak  descent  cherishes  our  American  ideals 
so  fervently. 

Despite  a  European  background  of  many 
troubled  years,  the  Slovaks  are  fundamen- 
tally a  peaceful  race,  a  race  of  people  fond 
of  music  and  song. 

Early  In  this  great  war,  many  Slovak 
groups  sent  resolutions  to  Washington  con- 
secrating every  effort  as  a  part  of  the  united 
war  effort. 

Early  in  this  war  Slovak  groups  pledged 
wholehearted  and  unconditional  support  to 
protect  the  American  ideals  of .  right  and 
humanity. 

In  September  of  1942  a  number  of  Slovak 
groups  met  in  Pittsburgh,  and  In  their  reso- 
lutions they  referred  to  the  rulers  of  Slovakia 
which  was  separated  from  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia  In  March  of  1939  after  the 
Pact  of  Munich.  The  resolutions  referred  to 
the  alliance  of  the  rulers  of  Slovakia  to  Nazi 
Germany. 

Our  Americana  of  SIoviM^  ancestry  pointed 
out  that  the  people  of  Stov&kia,  as  lovers  of 
democracy  by  Inheritance,  could  not  be  In 
accord  with  the  unholy  alliance  of  their  rul- 
ers and  Nazi  Germany. 

In  the  dark  and  turbulent  hours  of  this 
alliance,  the  people  of  Slovakia  were  shackled 
by  Nazi  might  and  terror.  But  Americans  of 
Slovak  descent  continued  to  believe  that  any 
nationality  "no  matter  how  small,  has  a 
right  to  its  own  nationhood."  And  conse- 
quently, Americans  of  Slovak  descent  felt  in 
voicing  their  own  patriotic  convictions  that 
they  were  also  voicing  the  convictions  of 
their  Hitler-enslaved  Slovak  brethren  across 
the  Atlantic. 

'Americans  of  Slovak  descent  have  con- 
demned the  betrayers  and  the  murderers  of 
the  Slovak  people  who  declared  war  on  the 
United  States  of  America — a  liberty-conse- 
crated land  which  gave  asylum  to  all  Slo- 
vaks who  for  the  last  half  century  have  de- 
sired to  escai>e  European  oppression,  the 
oppression  of  almost  a  thousand  years. 

Fellow  Americans — we  know  that  the  Hit- 
ler horde  by  ruthless  tactics  of  treachery, 
rape,  and  robbery  have  reduced  many  peoples 
to  serfdom.  In  this  land  Americans  of  many 
bloodstreams  have  watched  closely  the  op- 
pression and  the  slavery  visited  on  the  lands 
of  their  fathers. 

All  of  these  Americans  know  that  liberty 
and  freedom  are  a  priceless  heritage  which 
must  be  defended  at  any  cost. 

Amerlcaiu  of  Slovak  descent  realize  also 
that  their  forefathers  came  from  an  area 
where  there  were  many  related  but  divided 
nationalities.  That  is  one  reason  why  Amer- 
icans" of  Slovak  descent  are  so  keenly  con- 
sclotis  of  the  priceless  value  of  unity  in  this 
land  of  oun. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  talk  of  tba 
many  European  problems  and  particularly 
the  many  problems  In  the  lands  of  yo\ir  fore- 
fathers. 

We  are  all  concerned  first  of  all  with  th« 
problems  of  this  land,  because  we  realize 
that  without  a  strong  America,  freedom  may 
be  menaced  In  many  lands. 

The  subject  of  my  talk  today  Is  "TTia 
American  Ideal — the  Conunon  Denomina* 
tor." 

In  other  words,  let  lu  talk  briefly  of  the 
common  thread  which  runs  through  all 
Americans. 

Americans  are  not  all  alike  In  terms  of 
material  things. 

Some  of  tis  are  rich;  some  of  us  are  poor. 
Some  of  us  are  farmers;  some  of  us  are  labor* 
ing  men.  Some  of  us  are  office  workers;  some 
of  us  are  lawyers  or  doctors.  Some  of  us  have 
been  educated  for  many  years;  and  some  of 
us  have  only  the  education  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse. 

Some  of  us  live  in  sections  where  there  are 
tall  mountains,  and  some  of  \is  live  in  the  part 
of  the  coimtry  where  there  are  many  lakes. 
Some  of  us  live  along  the  fertDe  Mississippi, 
and  some  of  us  live  in  the  broad  wheat  fields 
of  Kansas.  Some  of  us  live  in  the  shadows  of 
great  forests.  Some  of  us  live  in  the  Bad- 
lands; some  of  us  live  In  deserts.  And  soma 
of  us  live  where  we  can  look  to  the  sea. 

Some  of  us  are  Catholics;  some  of  us  are 
Protestants;  some  of  us  are  Jews;  and  some 
of  us  are  Gentiles.  Some  of  us  are  white 
and  some  of  us  are  black.  And  there  are 
some  Americans  who  have  red  skins  or  yellow 
skins. 

But,  my  friends,  we  are  all  Americans. 

If  we  are  all  so  different — ^If  we  have  such 
differing  ancestries,  so  many  blood  streams, 
such  varying  geographic  backgrounds,  and 
so  many  physical  differences — ^what  Is  it  that 
makes  us  all  Americans? 

My  friends,  there  are  many  things  whicH 
make  us  all  Americans. 

More  than  a  cent\iry  and  a  half  ago  men 
fought  and  died  that  you  and  I  might  be 
Americans.  They  left  us  certain  great  char- 
ters of  human  liberty.  They  left  us  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  They  left  yia  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  left  us  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  left  us  with  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  the  right 
to  a  trial  by  Jury,  government  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 

They  left  us  with  a  permanent  love  for  lib> 
erty,  and  they  left  us  with  the  right  to  llfe^ 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

These  are  the  things  which  each  of  us  haa 
whether  we  be  rich  or  poor,  black  or  white. 
This  is  the  common  thread.  Our  liberties, 
our  rights,  and  our  duties — these  are  all  part 
of  our  common  heritage,  and  that  heritage. 
we  can  perhaps  refer  to  as  the  American  Ideal. 

One  force  which  has  given  strength  to  our 
land  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have  always 
been  a  haven  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed. 
Because  we  have  been  such  a  sanctuary,  men 
and  women  from  many  lands  and  many 
blood  streams  have  settled  here.  And  if  you 
will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  I  might  add 
that  my  own  parents  were  immigrants  from 
Norway. 

These  people  of  many  blood  streams  added 
to  the  vigor  of  our  land.  They  added  some- 
thing to  om-  culture  and  to  our  character,  and 
they  fxised  with  the  people  of  this  country 
so  that  we  became  one  mighty,  united  people. 

We  are  a  united  people  today.  We  still 
share  that  common  American  Ideal.  Our 
only  allegiance  to  this  land  and  only  hope 
for  the  future  freedom  In  this  cotutry  or 
for  the  futiu'e  freedom  in  any  country  Ilea 
In  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  possible  that  other  lands  can  find  their 
Inspiration  and  their  route  to  peace  from 
the  example  of  the  American  people.  If 
the  peoples  of  other  lands  can  rabmerge  their 
racial  differences  In  one  conamon  Ideal  of 
freedom,  then  they,  too,  can  look  forward  to 
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•  pMMful  horlaon  wb«r«  m«n  may  1ut«  th« 
ti%ht  to  Ul:  Ubtrty,  aod  the  pursuit  of  bap> 
pincai. 

Ton  paopU  know  tb«  mistakes  that  hsv* 
been  made  in  the  OUl  World— mistakes  that 
have  been  made  for  a  thousand  years— mla- 
takes  that  are  sUQ  being  made. 

Our  )ob  Is  to  see  that  thoee  mistakes  shall 
»«ver  be  made  in  this  land— and  our  Job 
Is  to  help  ao  that  they  shall  not  be  made 
•gain  In  other  lands. 

We  must  always  flght  against  bigotry  and 
Intolerance.  We  miut  always  fight  against 
cppreasinn — political  oppreealon.  social  op- 
pnaloa.  or  ecooomle  oppreealon — and  above 
all,  we  must  forever  keep  aflame  the  Ameri- 
can Ideal  and  what  It  means  to  us.  As  a 
part  of  that  )ob.  we  must  also  do  every- 
thing  in  our  power  to  Insure  that  In  the 
future  It  will  never  again  be  possible  for 
bad  men  or  bad  Ideals  or  bad  government 
to  run  amuck  throughout  the  world. 


Giitoriab  AJrocalnf  ^  Reclcctioi  of 
Hm.  Scott  W.  Uots,  of  llliMu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


ZN  TBI  8XNATI  OP  THS  X7NITSD  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8),  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
some  coiulderable  satisfaction  that  I 
have  recently  read  several  editorials 
from  newspapers  in  the  great  State  of 
Illinois,  some  of  them  Republican.  I  am 
Informed,  endorsing  and  advocating  the 
reelection  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  our  Democratic  colleague.  Hon. 
Scott  W.  Lucas.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  published  in 
the  AppendLx  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzc- 
ORO.  as  follows: 
(Piom  the  Chicago  8\in  of  Augwt  3,  1944] 

CKFTTBLICANS  FOB  LUCAS 

Formation  of  strong  Independent  com- 
mittee* for  Senator  Scorr  W.  Lccas.  both 
downstate  and  In  Chicago,  demonstrates 
wide  support  for  the  Senator  among  what 
might  be  called  normally  Republican  circles. 

Thoughtful  Republicans  have  good  reason 
to  advocate  Senator  Lucas*  reelection.  His 
opponent.  Richard  J.  Lyons,  is  a  perennial 
oOce  seeker  with  no  distinction  save  the  ez> 
tent  of  his  ignorance  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
no  promise  save  that  of  an  obedient  errand 
boy  for  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Lyons  won  nomination  by  the  brute 
power  of  Governor  Green's  State  machine, 
which  put  him  over  as  ordered,  to  reward  him 
for  being  a  good  boy  and  not  trying  to  unseat 
Senator  Brooks  In  1943.  As  an  Isolationist 
and  a  narrow  nationalist,  he  does  not  repre- 
•ent  the  foreign-policy  views  of  the  party's 
rank  and  file.  Yet.  once  in  the  Senate,  be 
would  unquestionably  attempt  to  wreck  co- 
operative peace  settlements. 

Wise  R^ublicans  know  that  would  be  good 
for  neither  the  Nation  nor  the  future  of  the 
Republican  Party.  They  know  that  the  best 
way  to  break  the  grip  on  their  party  of  a  little 
band  of  die-hard  nationalists  is  to  defeat 
Mr.  Lyons.  That  is  why  there  were  142,000 
Republican  votes  against  him  in  the  primary. 


and  why  there  will  be  mtfij  more  against  him 
In  November. 

I  From  the  Quiney  Her4ld-Whic  of  July  81, 
1944 
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Formation   both 
County  of  bipartisan 
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reelection  to  the  Unltetl 
commendable   and    en 
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Register  of  July  81. 


rot  LUCAS 
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The  senior  Illinois  Senator  not  only  stood 
firm  against  the  Hamh-ton  Fish  type  of  hate- 
spreaders,  and  powerful  groups  which  faUed 
to  see  the  approach  of  war  until  the  crash 
came  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  he  led  the  fight 
for  votes  for  soldiers.  He  fought  consistently 
to  safegtiard  the  Nation  and  its  fighting 
forces. 

The  Republlcans-for-Lucas  League  will  be- 
come an  important  factor  In  the  approach- 
ing campaign.  It  will  encourage  independ- 
ent voting  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
this  critical  period  when  the  future  of  the 
world  hangs  in  the  balance. 


CoBfress  Shoald  Be  on  the  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Congress 
Should  Be  on  the  Job,"  published  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  Kansas  City  Times.  I 
am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein.  This  state- 
ment comes  from  one  of  the  ablest  edi- 
tors of  the  West,  and  I  think  reflects  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
that  section  of  the  country.  They  l)e- 
lieve  that  the  problems  now  before  the 
Congress  are  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  feel  it  is  a  time  when  the  Members 
of  Congress  should  stay  on  the  job.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCRZSS  SHOtTU)  BZ  ON  THZ  JOB 

The  excuse  for  futher  congressional  inac- 
tivity, after  a  recess  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  5  weeks,  Is  that  Important  bills 
having  to  do  with  various  phases  of  recon- 
version are  not  ready  for  action.  If  not. 
where  does  the  responsibility  lie  except  with 
the  majority  in  Congress  which  controls  all 
committees?  The  bills  were  supposed  to  be 
made  ready  in  the  recess  period  of  5  weeks 
so  that  Congress  co\ild  reconvene  this  week 
and  go  right  on  with  its  work. 

Instead  of  that.  Majority  Leader  Mc- 
CoEMACK,  of  the  House,  criticizes  Senator 
Vanoxnbxxc,  of  Michigan,  for  urging  a  re- 
sumption of  congressional  work  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  In  Evirope  might  end 
sooner  than  expected  and  preparation  for 
such  an  event  should  be  made.  Mr.  Mc- 
COKMACK  says,  "This  Is  not  the  time  for  re- 
sponsible political  leaders  to  build  up  an  ex- 
pectation of  an  early  return  to  the  ways  of 
peace,"  but  "It  Is  rather  the  time  to  inspire  a 
grim  determination  to  go  forward  and  win 
the  war." 

And  how  could  Congress  do  its  part  in 
going  forward  and  winning  the  war?  By 
loafing  on  the  job,  staying  at  home  and  mend> 
ing  political  fences,  or  by  getting  back  to 
work?  Even  Majority  Leader  McCormack 
would  agree  that  staying  on  the  job  is  what 
vrar  workers  and  everybody  else  at  home 
should  do.     Is  Congress  exempt? 
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RiTer  and  Harbor  fmproTemeBts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  KXBEASXA 

Df  THE  "SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  an  address  delivered  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Eugene  Reybold,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Hart>ors  Congress,  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
July  27.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

No  other  organization  to  my  knowledge 
has  exercised  a  greater  Influence  on  the  field 
in  which  it  serves  than  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress.  Its  long  record  of 
service  reflects  vision,  sound  judgment  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  development  of  our 
Nation's  waterway  possibilities.  I  have  at- 
tended many  of  Its  annxial  and  special  meet- 
ings and  have  observed  with  Interest  the 
disciusions  and  deliberations  that  have  taken 
place  relating  to  proposed  projecta.  Initi- 
ated by  its  resolutions  and  supported  by  ita 
subsequent  activities,  outstanding  additions 
to  cur  nat'onal  waterway  program  have  been 
enacted  Into  law. 

Responding  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the 
administration  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
transportation  facilities,  you  have  made  it 
yoiu"  business  to  avoid  meeting  in  conven- 
tion for  over  2  years.  And  In  keeping  with 
good  judgment  and  common  sense,  It  has 
been  your  announced  policy  to  defer  non- 
military  ccnsti notion  for  the  duration. 

The  purposes,  as  outlined  by  President 
Short  in  his  ofliclal  caU  for  this  special  ses- 
sion, are  representative  of  the  constructive 
thinking  that  has  always  guided  your  studies 
and  actions.  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you 
again — particularly  here  in  New  Orleans 
where  the  Importance  of  flood  control  and 
waterway  improvementa  have  long  been  ap- 
preciated. 

Twice  before  diirlng  my  service  as  Chief  of 
Engineers,  it  has  t>een  my  pleasure  to  ad- 
dress your  meetings.  The  first  time  was  at 
Miami,  a  scant  month  before  this  country's 
declaration  of  war  In  1941.  There  we  recog- 
nized that  the  times,  even  then,  were  laden 
with  grave  responsibilities.  To  preserve  the 
democratic  processes  of  this  Republic,  under 
our  Constitution,  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
presenting  a  united,  determined  effort  against 
the  totalitarian  flood  that  threatened  to  en- 
gulf the  entire  world. 

Never  In  human  history  has  there  been  a 
darker  chapter  than  that  which  followed 
during  the  next  few  months  after  your  Miami 
meeting.  The  Axis  fortunes  were  at  high 
tide.  With  most  of  western  Europe  at  his 
mercy.  Hitler  drove  his  powerful  forces  east 
and  south  in  a  series  of  lightning  advances. 
Although  they  exacted  a  heavy  price  for  every 
foot  of  ground  they  yielded,  the  dauntless 
Russians  were  pressed  back  toward  Moscow 
and  Stalingrad  In  north  Africa  the  Nazi 
armored  forces  rolled  on  toward  Eg3rpt.  Jap- 
anese aggression  spread  octopuslike  to  the 
Aleutians,  to  the  islands  of  the  Central  and 
Bouth  Pacific,  and  to  the  very  doorway  of 
Aiutralla.  They  took  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Batavla,  and  Rangoon. 

Had  the  two  Axis  partners  been  successful 
In  Joining  hands  in  the  Near  or  Middle  East, 
the  hopes  of  man  for  generations  to  come 
might  have  been  blasted. 


When  we  met  at  Chicago  In  May  of  1942 
a  grave  situation  confronted  the  world.  As 
a  nation,  in  Joint  efforta  with  our  allies,  we 
were  seeking  desperately  to  stem  the  flood- 
tide  of  Axis  might.  We  were  deploying  all 
available  men  and  equipment  to  this  end. 
We  were  establishing  supply  lines  to  our 
troops  overseas  and  to  the  other  United  Na- 
tions. In  every  possible  way  we  were  rush- 
ing preparations  to  meet  the  surge  of  power 
which  the  enemy  had  developed  over  a  period 
of  a  decade.  Against  that  background  we 
examined,  at  your  Chicago  meeting,  our  great 
inland-waterway  S3rstem,  and  found  it  ready 
for  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  full  develop- 
ment of  American  striking  power. 

The  oceans  that  had  long  been  considered 
as  protection  against  attack  from  other  coun- 
tries presented  a  major  problem.  To  bring 
our  striking  power  effectively  against  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese,  v;e  had  to  engage 
in  the  greatest  overseas  mUitary  operations 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  magnitude  and  efficiency  with  which 
these  operations  have  been  carried  out  are 
a  tribute  to  our  Navy,  to  our  Coast  Gusu-d,  to 
our  merchant  marine,  and  to  others  who  have 
kept  the  supply  lines  open  and  flowing.  This 
record  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  those  who  provided  for  improv- 
ing our  transportation  outleta  to  the  over- 
seas world — of  those  who  provided  our  inland 
waterways  that  are  carrying  raw  materials 
and  fuel  to  production  centers  and  finished 
producta  to  ou  -  coastal  ports.  This  inland- 
waterway  sjrstem — fostered  over  the  years  by 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress — 
has  relieved  other  forms  of  transportation  of 
a  war  shipping  burden  that  might  weU  have 
caused  them  to  break  down  at  the  moet  criti- 
cal time  in  our  history. 

Our  national  transportation  system  has 
fimctioned  with  credit  to  all  Ite  componenta. 
The  railroads  have  established  a  grand  rec- 
ord In  pressing  to  the  very  Ilmita  of  their 
capacity  the  movements  of  troops  and  war 
goods.  The  trucking  Industry,  carrying  on 
in  the  face  of  fuel  and  equipment  shortagea, 
has  maintained  a  vitally  essential  service. 
A  network  of  pipe  lines  has  supplemented 
other  transport  In  the  movement  of  liquid 
fuels,  and  the  aviation  industry  has  come 
of  age  in  a  way  that  forecasta  ita  profoimd 
influence  on  future  commerce. 

Equally  spectacular  has  been  the  perfor- 
mance of  our  Inland  waterways.  Their  his- 
tory of  past  performance  and  their  record  of 
present  service  are  your  Inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  press  forward  with  deter- 
mination in  the  cause  for  which  you  have 
long  supplied  leadership.  Our  inland  water- 
ways accommodated  steadily  increasing  ton- 
nages throughout  the  so-called  depiesslon 
years,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  they 
were  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  sudden 
heavy  increases   in  war   shlpmenta. 

The  shipping  requlrementa  of  World  War 
No.  1  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  tonnages 
now  moving  to  the  battle  fronta.  In  May 
of  this  year,  slmost  4,000.000  measure- 
ment tons  of  Army  cargo  moved  overseas. 
The  peak  tonnage  in  the  last  war  was  in 
November  1918,  when  we  shipped  less  than 
14X)0,000  tons. 

The  overseas  movement  of  war  cargo  Is 
but  the  end  product  of  a  whole  chain  of 
freight  movement  in  this  country — raw 
materials  and  fuel  to  processing  planta, 
componenta  to  assembly  planta,  and  com- 
pleted unlta  to  depota  and  porta.  The  in- 
creases in  our  inland  waterway  shipping 
have  been  correspondingly  great.  The  chan- 
nels of  the  Great  Lakes  are  carrying  far 
more  tonnage  than  during  the  last  war. 
The  Mississippi  River  system  last  year  han- 
dled over  3  times  as  much  tonnage  as  it 
did  in  1017,  and  slmDar  Increases  are  evident 
on  other  rivers  and  waterways. 

But  we  were  ready  to  accommodate  these 
increases.  The  work  of  improving  and  ex- 
tending oxir  waterways  has  gone  steadUy  for- 


ward. Since  1018  we  have  made  substantial 
investmenta  in  these  developmenta.  We 
have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  bUlion  dollars  im- 
proving our  major  coastal  harbors,  over  a 
hundred  million  dollars  on  our  intracoastal 
waterways,  and  an  equal  amornt  on  the 
channels  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Navigation  In- 
vestmenta as  a  whole  in  our  rivers,  harbors, 
and  other  waterways  since  the  last  war 
amoxmt  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars.  Savings  in  transportation 
costa  dtirlng  peacetimes  justify  these  invest- 
menta, but  of  timely  significance  is  the  tact 
that  they  have  been  our  Insurance  against 
transportation  break -down  in  war. 

Our  Inland  waterway's  have  also  enabled 
the  shlpbuUdlng  industry  to  move  much  of 
its  production  to  Interior  points,  to  areas 
adjacent  to  supplies  of  materials  and  man- 
power. Flood-control  works  have  given  pro- 
tection to  important  industrial  sii:d  agricul- 
tural production  areas.  Commerce  and  in- 
dustry have  been  freed  from  many  of  the 
costly  disruptions  caused  by  floods.  Hydro- 
electric power,  generated  in  connection  with 
certain  of  oui  waterway  developmenta,  is 
serving  war  planta  and  other  mUltary  instal- 
lations. 

There  U  an  Incidental  benefit  to  the  Nation 
from  river  and  harbor  and  fiood-control  works. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  that  the  actual  experience  during 
peacetime  of  sup>ervlslng  large  construction 
projecta  has  made  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  well  nigh  indispensable 
in  preparing  engineer  ofllcers  for  the  emer- 
gencies of  war.  Our  process  of  developing 
engineer  officers  on  civil  works  In  years  of 
peace  has  paid  dividends  In  developing  offi- 
cers for  their  assigned  tasJcs  in  modern  war- 
tasks  that  call  for  every  extreme  in  the  plan- 
ning, engineering,  and  construction  of  mili- 
tary works  both  at  home  and  in  the  active 
theaters  of  war. 

The  resulta  thus  far  speak  for  themselves. 
Whether  we  measure  them  In  terms  of  equip- 
ment, methods  or  leadership,  the  test  of  the 
present  war  has  demonstrated  the  supe- 
riority of  American  engineering.  This  war 
has  become  man's  greatest  construction  job. 
It  has  called  for  vast  production  and  training 
facilities:  for  airfields  by  the  hundreds,  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  for  porta  and  roads  and 
railroads  and  bridges;  for  pipe  lines,  storage 
tanks,  hospitals,  warehouses  and  shops. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  American  Army 
was  the  first  in  the  world  to  adopt  heavy 
construction  equipment  as  standard  troop 
issue.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  by  vltue  of  ita 
varied  experience  on  clvU  works,  knew  well 
the  value  and  the  potentialities  of  such 
equipment.  It  took  ruch  equipment  to  give 
flood  protection  to  the  lower  Mississippi  val- 
ley, to  build  the  Fort  Peck  and  DeiUson 
Dams,  and  to  prosecute  other  major  construc- 
tloi.  It  takes  such  equipment,  as  well,  to 
handle  the  construction  requlrementa  of 
modem  war. 

Planning  for  new  waterway  projecta  and 
the  continued  maintenance  of  existing  proj- 
ecta are  primary  objectives  of  this  meeting. 
Since  sound  national  policies  have  been  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  you  have  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
proceed.  These  national  policies  have  been 
constructively  established  and  shoiUd  be  se- 
curely and  religiously  maintained.  In  spite 
of  the  greatest  mUltary  responsibility  of  all 
times,  we  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  have  been 
able,  within  certain  limitations,  to  continue 
our  program  of  planning,  designing  and  en- 
gineering of  worthwhile  waterway  projects. 
However,  this  class  of  work,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  should  continue  only  when  and 
when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  war 
effort.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  answer — 
our  war  effort  comes  first  in  everything. 

As  a  result  of  our  pre-war  Investigations  and 
planning,  and  that  which  we  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  during  the  war,  we  now  have  m 
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bftddos  of  beneficial  Federal  In- 
In  the  interest*  of  narlgatlon. 
Hood  control  and  other  water  uses  totaling 
■OOM  HMOJOOO  000.  These  projects  are  widely 
dlaMBilnated  among  our  important  river  ba- 
•tna  and  among  our  States.  They  are  geared 
to  tb*  full— t  ultimate  use  of  o\ir  rivers.  For 
BSTltatlon.  they  Include  dam  and  lock  con- 
•tmetton.  dredging  and  rock  •zcavatlon.  river 
ngulatlon  work*,  and  revetment  and  break- 
water construction.  For  flood  control,  they 
Include  reservoirs,  flood  walls,  levees,  diver- 
sion channels,  channel  Improvements  and  re- 
lated works. 

Wli«a  conditions  of  manpower  and  ma- 
tcrlBli  aglkla  permit,  these  projects  can  be 
l>laoed  under  way  and  prosecuted  as  rapidly 
••  tlM  Oongrsas  may  direct.  There  will  be 
no  delays  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications. 

These  Improvements  for  the  national  wel- 
fare will  be  carried  out  In  the  same  sfstem- 
•tle  way  that  our  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion works  of  the  past  have  been  carried  out. 
The  several  Federal  agencies  Involved  In  the 
development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  our 
river  teslns  work  In  cordial  and  effective  co- 
operation. While  misunderstandings  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  arise  from  time  to  time. 
tbe  end  result  is  always  the  same — mutual 
reapsct  and  thorough  coordination.  Any  fail- 
ure along  these  lines  exists  only  in  the  minds 
of  sslflsb  pressure  groups  who  seek  to  gain 
their  own  narrow  ends  by  trying  to  excite  a 
rivalry  which  does  not  exist. 

WbUe  we  are  fighting  this  war  to  per- 
pMWts  the  right  to  plan  and  to  work  for  the 
pvataBt  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple, the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress abotild  rededicate  Itself  to  the  challenge 
that  stlU  lies  in  the  wealth  of  our  water  re- 
sources—to control  destructive  floods,  to  ac- 
commodate our  rivers  and  other  waterwajrs 
to  the  expansion  of  commerce  yet  to  come, 
and  to  build  into  our  river  basins  the  other 
benefits  that  can  come  only  from  well-con- 
ceived and  well-executed  comprehensive 
plans.  It  Is  well  enough  to  dream  and  to 
scheme,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  keep 
our  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  solid  ground 
of  reality.  We  must  maintain  the  perspec- 
tive to  see  clearly  ahead  for  10.  20,  and  per- 
haps 60  years,  but  always  we  must  preserve 
the  Judgment  to  plan  valid  and  logical  steps 
toward  the  attainment  of  long-range  goals. 

Through  our  Federal  legislative  procedures, 
proposed  Improvements  for  navigation  and 
flood  control  have  always  been  investigated 
antf  reported  upon  by  direction  of  the  people; 
they  have  been  authorized  for  construction  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  been  prosecuted  to  com- 
pletion, maintained  and  operated  with  funds 
appropriated  and  expended  with  full  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  by  the  people.  It 
rests  with  these  same  people — the  people  of 
the  Nation — to  see  that  this  democratic  and 
thoroughly  proven  process  la  never  tam- 
pered with  and  that  it  is  kept  everlastingly 
on  the  be«un.  Tou  who  are  here  tcday,  to- 
gether with  your  Nation-wide  memberships, 
are  on  ths  lookout  bridge  of  this  ship  of 
democracy  and  you  can  do  much  to  keep  it 
on  Its  charted  course. 

Out  of  the  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  this 
war,  we  are  finding  a  new  breadth  of  vision,  a 
new  strength,  and  a  new  courage.  We  have 
always  worked  for  progress  like  clvlllaed 
htunan  beings.  But  in  certain  other  coun- 
trtos.  there  are  those  who  are  intent  upon 
tnrtaglng  us  all  down  to  their  level  of  bar- 
barism. Until  this  danger  is  removed  we 
must  fight  with  unity  and  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. 

With  every  hope  of  the  future  still  at  stake, 
tilers  Is  no  place  for  piecemeal  efforts — no 
time  to  Jeopardise  victory  by  faltering  when 
the  inltiaUve  Is  at  last  oxirs.  The  glorious 
traditions  of  America  are  being  rewritten  with 
new  briUlancs  by  our  fighting  forces  along  the 
war-torn  and  bloody  roads  to  Berlin  and 
Tckyo.  and  by  those  at  home  who  support 
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Mr.   ROONEY. 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  an  item 
this   morning's    New 
titled  "An  Appeal  to 
the  Soldier  Vote." 

This  article,  which  i 
item  submitted  by 
cratic.  and  Independejit 
ganization  known  as 
partisan  Committee 
Vote,  impresses  me  b^ause 
nitely  and  succinctly 
fair  deal  being 
the  armed  forces  as 
in  the  merchant  maritie 
U.  S.  O..  who  will  not 
ercise  their  right  of 
vember.   It  clearly 
for  this  shameful  situation 
Governor  Dewey  who 
fused  to  reconsider 
latlon    that   he   appijoved 
months  ago  and  whi:h 
men  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  altar  of  their  comtry 
their  vote  in  our  coning 
tion.   The  article  follofxrs 
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Governor   Dewey : 
statement  to  the  press. 

In  your  statement 

"The  New  York  soldle : 
cf  simplicity." 

Why.  then,  hbr 
applications  for  war 
and  these  are  your  own 
New  York  SUte 
vote?     Compare     this 
where,   under   a 
but   a  simpler  soldier 
450.000  servicemen  have 
of  an  eligible  5C0.QOO 

If  the  law  Is  so  simpl^ 
did  William  T.  Simpson 
as  head  of  the  State 
declare  that  he  expected 
New  York  State  servl 

Mr.  Simpson's  doubts 
ed   for   the   following 
vania,  for  example,  any 
have  a  t>allot  sent  to 
New  York  the  servicema^ 
ing    himself.    Imagine 
men  In  ths  fox  holes 
steaming  jimgles  of  the 


Vote 
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i^  apparently  a  paid 
Republican.  Demo- 
voters  of  an  or- 
the  Citizens'  Non- 
the  Serviceman's 
it  very  defl- 
explains  the  un- 
New  Yorkers"  in 
as  those  serving 
Red  Cross,  and 
)e  permitted  to  ex- 
suffrage  next  No- 
the  responsibility 
at  the  door  of 
has  arbitrarily  re- 
Republican  legis- 
only    a   few 
,  in  effect,  bars 
their  lives  upon 
from  casting 
national  elec- 


DEWXT    ON   THS 
VOTX 


Recently    you    Issued   a 


said: 
-vote  law 


Is  a  model 


Cover  lor,  have  only  130,000 

bsUots  been  received — 

Igures — when  900,000 

servicfmen  are  eligible  to 

with    Pennsylvania, 

Repul^ican   administration 

iote  law,  more  than 

already  applied,  out 

,  why.  Mr.  Governor, 

your  own  appointee, 

ballot  commission, 

no  more  than  350.000 

to  vote? 
were  very  well  found- 
easons:  In    Pennsyl- 
friend  or  relative  can 
serviceman,  but  In 
must  apply  in  writ- 
Mr.    Governor,    the 
Normandy  and  the 
southern  Pacific  tak- 


wiir 


ceinen 


tf 


Ing  time  out  to  study  the  complicated  New 
York  law  and  writing  to  Albany  for  a  ballot. 
The  soldiers  first  Job  is  to  fight;  It  is  your 
Job  and  ours  to  find  a  simple  method  whereby 
he  may  vote. 

Remember,  Mr.  Governor,  that  last  year 
your  attorney  general  permitted  ballots  to 
be  sent  to  men  overseas  Without  their  send- 
ing in  applications  for  them.  But  what  was 
considered  constitutional  a  year  ago  has  sud- 
denly become  unconstitutional  in  1944 — and 
now  only  the  soldier  himself  can  apply.  Why 
did  this  happen,  Mr.  Governor?  Isn't  the 
willingness  to  die  for  his  country  applica- 
tion enough  for  any  soldier? 

And  If  the  soldier  does  apply.  Mr.  Governor, 
what  guaranty  have  we  that  his  vote  wlU 
be  received  by  November  S?  Why  do  we  re- 
quire the  serviceman's  vote  to  be  in  before 
the  civilian  vote — 4  days  before  election  day? 
In  1942  and  1943,  ballots  from  servicemen 
overseas  were  counted  if  received  by  Decem- 
ber 10. 

Examine  the  red  tape  Involved  In  the  voting 
procedure,  Mr.  Governor. 

First,  the  soldier  must  apply  in  person  for 
a  ballot. 

Then,  but  not  until  September  7.  the  bal- 
lot must  be  sent  to  the  soldier. 

If  the  ballot  reaches  the  soldier,  he  returns 
It  to  the  State  war  ballot  commission. 

Then  the  State  sends  It  to  the  county. 

Then  the  county  sends  It  to  the  assembly 
district  and  the  election  district — and  all 
this  incredible  process  must  be  accomplished 
within  57  days. 

Governor  Dewey,  do  you  really  believe  this 
to  be  a  simple  law? 

In  your  statement,  Mr.  Governor,  you  said: 

"A  group  has  been  playing  partisan  pol- 
itics with  the  right  of  New  York  State's 
fighting  men  to  vote." 

But,  Mr.  Governor,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Citizens' 
Union,  and  many  other  publications  and  clvlo 
organizations  have  objected  to  the  complex- 
ity of  this  law.  Surely,  they  caimot  aU  be 
accused  of  partisan  motives. 

Mr.  Governor,  why  not  remove,  once  and 
for  all,  the  whole  Issue  from  politics.  This 
can  be  done  by  simplifying  the  law  and  mak- 
ing It  as  easy  as  in  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  soldier  to  vote.  You  can  do 
this  by  psmltting  anyone  to  apply  for  bal- 
lots to  be  sent  to  servicemen,  by  extending 
the  time  limit  for  receiving  ballots,  and  by 
broadening  the  law  to  Include  merchant 
marine,  the  U.  8.  O.,  and  Red  Cross  workers. 
If  you  think  these  changes  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  a  special  session  of  the  State 
legislature,  we  urge  you  to  convene  one  im- 
mediately. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  appeal.  Mr.  Gov- 
emer.  There  are  Republicans,  Democrats, 
and  independent  voters  on  our  committee. 
We  ask  only  that  men  willing  to  die  for  their 
country  be  allowed  to  vote  in  Its  next  elec- 
tion. We  beg  you — simplify  the  soldier  vots 
law  and  make  certain  that  all  New  York 
servicemen  will  be  able  to  vote. 

CrnZXMS'  NONPAXTISAN  COMXnTR 

roa   THI   SkBVICKMAM'S   VOTI. 


A  Hero  of  the  Beachheads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
history  of  World  War  No.  2  is  written 
the  achievements  of  a  modest  20-year- 
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old  Coast  Guard  man  of  Indianapolis 
will  shine  with  undying  luster. 

On  three  occasions,  twice  at  Salerno 
last  September,  and  again  on  D-day  at 
Normandy,  this  young  man,  who  is  an 
exjaert  swimmer,  carried  a  life  line  from 
landing  craft  to  the  beachhead  in  the 
face  of  withering  fire  that  brought  death 
to  all  around  him. 

His  deeds  were  of  a  quality  that  a 
master  of  literature  like  Milton  or 
Shakespeare  might  immortalize  in  an 
epic  of  the  battle  fronts. 

Gene  K  Oxley  is  the  name  of  this  re- 
turning, soft-speaking  youth.  Oene  is 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Broad  Ripple 
section  of  Indianapolis  where  he  grew  up. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremely  peril- 
ous nature  of  his  exploits  in  the  theaters 
of  war.  Gene  did  not  receive  a  scratch. 

After  being  feted  for  several  days  in 
Washington  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
heroes  of  the  war,  he  left  today  for  In- 
dianapolis to  visit  his  mother  whom  he 
has  not  seen  for  over  2  years. 

A  vivid  description  of  Oxley's  valorous 
conduct  on  D-day  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing press  release  issued  by  the  Public 
Relations  Office  of  the  Coast  Guard: 

INDIANAPOLIB     COAST     CTTARD     MAN     HAS     THKBK 

SHIPS  SHOT  OUT  mOM  HIM LOSES  ONLT  SEAT 

or  HIS  PANT8 

At  a  SuRvivoa  Base  in  Sottthern  England, 
June  25. — How  a  20-year-old  Coast  Guard 
man.  Gene  Oxley,  R.  R.  No.  16,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  voluntarily  swam  ashore  in  the  face  of 
heavy  German  .88s  and  machine-gun  Are  to 
secure  a  lifeline  to  the  beachhead  and  sub- 
sequently lost  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  three 
ships,  was  disclosed  here  today. 

On  D-day.  Oxley's  ship,  a  Coast  Guard  LCI, 
nosed  her  way  toward  the  beach  with  a  load 
of  soldiers.  While  still  some  yards  off  the 
shore  and  In  the  midst  of  unexplodcd  mines, 
she  was  stopped  dead  by  six  bits  from  Ger- 
man .88  shore  batteries.  Oxley  volunteered 
to  swim  ashore  with  a  man  rope,  so  that  the 
soldiers  could  puU  themselves  Into  the 
beachhead. 

"I  swam  the  line  ashore  while  machine- 
gun  bullets  were  dropping  around  me  like 
rain,"  Oxley  related.  "I  stood  on  the  shore 
holding  the  man  rope.  As  four  soldiers  were 
coming  down  the  ramp  an  .88  shell  blew  the 
ramp  away.  From  then  on,  86  soldiers  came 
over  the  side. 

"They  started  pulling  themselves  toward 
the  shore  through  the  withering  fire.  Only 
six  made  it." 

The  ship's  stern  anchor  winch  was  knocked 
out  by  shell  fire  and  she  began  to  drift.  Ger- 
man batteries,  firing  at  point-blank  range, 
put  shells  through  the  wheel  house,  chewing 
the  clothes  off  Chief  Quartermaster  Charles 
O.  McWhlrter.  Dallas.  Tex.  The  vessel,  blown 
to  a  sliambles,  sank  a  short  time  later. 

Oxley  left  on  the  beach,  dug  a  fc-hole  along 
with  the  surviving  soldiers.  The  beachhead  at 
that  point  was  only  about  15  yards  deep. 

"The  tide  came  In,"  Oxley  said,  "and  forced 
us  out  of  our  shallow  foxholes.  It  pushed  us 
too  high  and  Nazi  snipers  got  some  of  the 
soldiers. 

•1  had  to  crawl  on  my  beny,"  Oxley  con- 
tinued, "and  then  run  for  it.  When  I  first 
Jumped  out  of  the  hole,  they  started  spraying 
machlne-gim  fire  at  me. 

"I  finally  got  aboard  an  LCI  and  they 
started  firing  at  it."  The  Coast  Guard  craft, 
already  suffering  from  several  shell  hits,  put 
out  for  another  load  of  troops  with  Oxley 
aboard. 

The  LCI  took  on  her  cargo  of  troops  and 
threaded  her  way  back  to  ths  beachhead 
through  unexploded  "teller"  mines.  Oxley, 
who  had  already  survived  two  sinking  vessels. 


said  to  s  crarwman  at  tbm  entt,  1  thtnk  Vm 

a  Jlnxl" 

Just  tben  the  Germans  got  ths  range  again. 
The  Nasi  batteries  whlzeed  two  through  tb* 
wheel  house,  landed  two  on  the  starboard  bos. 
put  a  sheU  In  the  troop  ofBcers'  quarters,  and 
riddled  the  port  side  with  166  millimeter 
sheUs. 

By  that  time  Oxley  had  left  the  craft  and 
was  on  ths  beach  again  surrounded  with 
German  fire. 

"I  lay  there  tn  a  foxhole  from  8  p.  m.  to 
6:46  p.  m.  It  was  belli  Dead  soldiers  were 
aU  over  the  beach.  The  destroyer  U.  6.  S. 
Doyle  was  sent  in  to  pick  us  up  but  she 
couldn't  take  us  all.  Z  waited  till  the  last 
trip. 

"The  back  of  my  trousers  was  shot  off 
sometime  while  I  was  riinning  on  the  beach." 
Okley  remarked. 

"I  was  pretty  scared,  but  I  guess  that  was 
natural.  I  stayed  over  in  France  3  days  and 
sweated  out  the  air  raids.  When  I  got  back 
to  England  I  found  the  guys  all  thought  I 
was  dead.    I  guess  I  was  Just  lucky." 


Win  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1944 

Mr,  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
22  issue  of  The  Progressive  Labor  World, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  carries  a  lyric 
poem  by  James  Patrick  McGovern  which 
is  so  timely  and  inspirational  as  to  be 
worthy  of  a  musical  setting  by  one  of 
our  Nation's  great  composers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  CoMGRissioif  AL  Rkcoko.  The  verses 
are  as  follows: 

WIN  THE  WA« 

Win  the  war, 

There's  nothing  comes  before; 

Win,  win,  win  the  war. 

This  vital  call  rings  clarion-clear 

To  all  who  have  the  will  to  hear. 

To  all  who  hold  their  country  dear; 

To  every  woman,  chUd,  and  man. 

To  every  American — 

Win  the  war. 

Win  the  war. 

There's  nothing  comes  before; 

Win,  win.  win  the  war. 

This  goal  transcends  all  civil  strife. 

Now  that  the  need  is  doubly  rife. 

Now  that  the  miUlons  fight  for  life; 

So.  let  each  woman,  child,  and  man. 

Let  every  American — 

Win  the  war. 

Win  the  war. 

There's  nothing  comes  before; 

Win,  win,  win  the  war. 

The  soldier  f^hts  whpre  hell  holds  sway. 

He  bleeds  through  twice  12  hours  a  day, 

He  dies  with  duty  his  aim  and  pay; 

Then  have  each  woman,  chUd,  and  man. 

Have  every  American — 

Win  the  war. 

Win  the  war. 

There's  nothing  comes  before; 

Win,  win,  win  the  war. 

The  fronts  abroad  and  home  are  one. 

A  shot  may  mean  we've  lost  or  won. 

Whate'er  your  part  be  sure  it's  weU  done; 

Tlien  may  each  woman,  child,  and  man. 

May  every  Amerioaiv— 

Win  the  war. 


WlB  the  war. 

Thert't  nothing  comes  before; 

Win,  win.  win  the  war. 

The  slacker  smites  at  each  one's  breast* 

He  serves  *<<"»— if  wLo  serves  the  rest. 

The  country  of  all.  by  all  be  blessed; 

So  must  each  woman,  child,  and  man. 

Must  every  American — 

Win  the  war. 

— James  Patrick  McOovem. 


Letter  From  Teduiiad  Sgt  Jobn  H.  Hill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbooro,  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  Techni- 
cal Sgt.  John  H.  Hill,  Company  E,  Eight- 
eenth Infantry,  First  Division. 

Technical  Sergeant  Hill  is  an  only  son.- 
He  has  been  overseas  for  about  2  years 
and  as  a  soldier  in  the  famous  Fighting 
First  took  part  in  the  Timisian  and  also 
the  Sicilian  invasions  and  campaigns. 
The  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
First  was  one  of  the  first  divisions  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  asked  for  for  the  invasion 
of  France.  Technical  Sergeant  Hill  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  a 
citation  for  high  courage,  fine  leadership, 
and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty.  He  la 
22  years  old  and  recently  married  Miss 
Morrison,  of  Paisley.  Scotland.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  Millard  Hills,  of  Union 
Springs,  N.  Y.  The  Famous  First  has 
written  one  more  page  of  glory  in  its  great 
history. 

His  letter  follows: 

BOMZWHKBC  nt  ^UltCB. 

July  1.  1944. 

Deab  Dad:  Here  I  am.  Dad,  with  a  few  lines. 
Mom  says  that  you  never  got  my  other  letter. 
I  don't  know  what  I  am  going  to  write  now 
that  I  have  started  it.  I  guess  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  what  has  happened  so  far.  I 
won't  mention  any  places  so  I  guess  It  will 
pass.  I  dont  like  to  write  things  like  this  to 
Mom. 

Here  is  what  It  is  like: 

On  D-day  it  was  very  windy  and  the  chan- 
nel was  rough  as  hell.  We  were  on  a  big 
transport  about  14  mUes  out  in  the  chan- 
nel. As  day  broke  we  could  see  our  planes 
overhead.  There  were  hundreds  of  them. 
All  the  men  on  the  ship  were  tense  and  nerv- 
ous. Many  of  them  had  never  seen  combat 
before.  As  I  stood  on  the  deck  and  watched 
the  planes  I  gained  confidence.  We  could 
see  them  bombing  the  coast  and  the  battle- 
ships and  destroyers  shelling  the  coast,  too. 
As  I  watched  the  tremendous  barrage  on 
shore  I  figured  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  seize  the  high  ground. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  go.  We  scrambled 
down  the  nets  with  our  equipment  Into  small 
assault  boats,  about  30  men  to  a  boat.  We 
were  aroujid  in  the  rough  sea  for  about  an 
hour  imtil  aU  our  unit  was  ready  to  go.  Then 
we  started  ashore  and  went  past  the  battle- 
ships and  destroyers.  Thicgs  looked  very 
good.  Each  man  had  a  heavy  load  of  am- 
munition and  rations,  plU3  other  things  with 
which  to  destroy  enemy  installations.  Many 
men  were  sick  before  we  hit  the  shore. 
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Now  w«  could  ae«  the  hill  with  pill  boxes 
Ml  tt  and  oftaclM  in  the  water.  They  con- 
•iBMd  of  trlanfular  pieces  of  railroad  track 
driven  into  tbe  aand  with  mlnca  attached  to 
them.  Tou  can  aetf  (or  youraeU  what  that 
would  do  to  a  txMt  If  It  bit  one.  Then  the 
Germans  opened  up  with  88  mm.  guns  and 
tteary  mortar  fire.  Things  looked  bad  now 
and  3rou  wondered  how  they  could  have  sur- 
vived the  pounding  the  Air  Force  and 
Vavy  gave  them.  A  few  of  the  boats  are 
blown  up  before  they  hit  the  shore.  The 
waves  are  very  high  and  they  Immediately 
wash  the  bodies  ashore. 

As  they  let  the  ramp  down  on  your  boat, 
tnachlne-gun  fire  Is  immediately  broiight 
upon  you.  Other  boats  have  sunk  when  they 
tali  ttas  obf  eisi  but  a  lew  get  ashore.  Tou 
h*f9  MM  rounds  of  steel  coming  at  you  each 
morosnt  plus  tb«  mortar  and  artillery  fire. 
Xt  Is  this  way  an  along  the  beach.  They 
bav*  »  chance  to  fire  now  because  our  Navy 
bas  lifted  their  fire  so  they  won't  hit  us. 
Tou  hit  the  beach  and  see  many  dead  and 
wounded  being  washed  ashore  and  hear  their 
erics  for  help.  Tou  can  do  nothing  for  them 
so  you  move  along  looking  for  shelter  from 
tb«  flying  shrspncl  and  smsll  arms  fire. 

Tou  have  with  you  maybe  a  squad  when 
you  left  the  ship  and  you  turn  around  and 
And  only  one  or  two  men  with  you.  Nat- 
urally you  don't  know  whether  they  are  lost, 
killed,  wounded,  or  what  happened  to  them. 
I  had  one  squad  of  my  men  In  my  boat  and 
tbe  other  four  were  in  four  different  boats. 
~  Pays  before  the  landing  you  are  given  an 
ebjsetlve.  Tou  must  take  it  or  die  In  the 
attempt  because  you  have  your  back  to  the 
water  and  ahead  of  you  are  the  machine 
funs.  Tou  cant  get  a  shot  at  them  because 
they  are  dug  in  and  on  a  hill,  while  you  are 
on  the  bare  beach  with  a  small  sand  dime 
ahead  of  you. 

An  "organisation'*  of  men  is  a  hard  thing 
to  do  \inder  fire.  That  Is  why  it  is  so  hard 
to  retreat.  Everybody  Is  thinking  of  his  ovm 
bide  and  Is  very  panicky.  Finally,  you  man- 
age to  get  a  handful  of  men  together.  An 
assembly  position  Is  given  to  the  battalion 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganisation,  but  you 
bavent  yet  reached  it.  Tou  know  where  It 
Is  from  your  study  of  maps  and  the  promi- 
nent terrain  features.  So  you  start  over  the 
bill  and  get  plugged  at  all  along.  Finally 
some  of  the  Huns  pull  out  and  you  get  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  If  you  have  been  lucky. 
All  of  a  sudden  you  see  a  puff  of  black  smoke 
fo  In  the  air.  The  concussion  knocks  you 
down.  A  minute  ago  there  was  a  man  in  front 
of  you.  but  when  the  smoke  clears  there 
bafors  you  lies  what's  left  of  him,  nothing  but 
ft  leg.  Others  near  him  have  been  wounded 
by  the  explofllon. 

Tou  shake  yourself  and  wonder  why  you 
•re  BtlU  aUve.  That  is  tbe  way  it  was  with 
me.  Tou  suddenly  realise  you  are  in  a  mine 
field.  It  Is  Just  as  safe  to  go  ahead  as  to 
turn  around.  80  far  the  doughboy  is  the 
only  one  ashore.  The  artillery  hasn't  landed 
yet  and  the  Navy  cant  give  you  close  sup- 
porting fire  because  they  would  kill  too  many 
of  their  own  men.  So  you  go  on,  hoping 
things  are  going  to  be  O.  K. 

Men  are  screaming  for  flrst-ald  men.  but 
they  are  all  busy.  All  of  them  are  covered 
with  blood  where  they  have  been  working  on 
men.  There's  about  one  aid  man  for  every 
40  men.  It  really  keeps  them  busy.  As  you 
pass  the  men.  lying  there  wounded,  you  want 
to  help  them  and  can't. 

Now  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  you 
Me  why  you  conldnt  get  the  Hun.  He  was 
dug  In  so  well.  In  many  of  the  holes  he  had 
deep  tunnels  and  living  quarters.  Many  of 
them  bad  electric  lights.  Now  you  are  about 
MO  yards  off  the  beach  and  the  men  in  front 
of  yon  bave  run  Into  the  thick  hedgerows 
full  of  Jap- trained  snipers  with  rifles  snd 
machine  guns.  Again  you  have  more  cas- 
ualties, but  you  have  cleared  a  way  throtigh 
tbe  mine  field  and  more  troops  ara  rapidly 


retreat  ng 


moving  up  to  help  you  out 
Jungle  fl^htlng. 

The  enemy  is  now 
bothered  with  only  an 
a   mile.     The    artillery 
things  start  moving 
and  tanks  land  in  support 
It  is  early  evening  and  you 
dig  in  for  the  counterattack 
come.    Then  you  organize 
what  ymi  have  left. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
it  was  on  the  first  day.     It 
ture.  but  it  will  give  you 
I  consider  myself  lucky.    I 
by  fire  for  about  4  hours 
A  lot  of  the  guys  thought  I 
turned  up  next  day.    This 
is  to  write  about,  and  I 
it  does,  keep  It   and  when 
see  If  I  don't  tell  the  same 
close.    Tou  can  let  Mom 
It  Jtist  gives  you  sn  Idea  of 
ing  First"  did  In  achieving 
Ing  Its  mission  so  others 
hello  to  Mom. 
As  ever. 


A  Liying  Men  trial 


It  was  Just  like 


and  you  are 

occa4lonal  sniper  for 

ashore    and 

BuUdc^rs  are  working 

of  the  infantry. 

>ush  inland  and 

you  know  Is  to 

ypui  outfit  to  see 

that  Is  the  way 
is  a  small  pic- 
idea  of  why 
pinned  down 
lost  my  outfit, 
was  gone,  but  I 
about  all  there 
It  gets  by.    If 
get  home  you 
Now  I  mtist 
it  if  you  wish, 
yhat  the  "Ftght- 
and  accompllsh- 
4ould  land.     Say 


jscx. 


V  me 
\'as 
anl 


li 
ho]e 

a   I 
stJry 
read 


EXTENSION  OP  KpMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDEk  WILEY 

or  v«riscoN8ii 
IN  THI  SENATX  OF  THE  l  JNITKD  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10  (le{  islative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August    ),  1944 

Pmsident,  I  ask 

printed  In 

RKck}Ri>  an  address 

,"  delivered 

Wis.,  where  I 

of  boys  from 

the  service. 

objection,  the  address 

in  the  Record, 


Mr.   WILEY.     Mr 

unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "A  Living  Memorial 
by  me  at  Whitefish  Bay 
dedicated  an  honor  roll 
Whitefish  Bay  who  are  ii 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  printec 
as  follows: 


Mr.  CThalrman.  fellow 
great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
tlon  of  your  community 
honor  and  a  privilege  for 
spects  and  our  homage 
ing  men  are  memorialized. 

I  approach  this  occasion 
htmiility.    I  am  keenly 
adequacy  of  anything  I  can 

This  memcx^lal,  fine  as  it 
however  fine  they  may  be, 
hols  of  something  greater 
physical  memorials. 

This  honor  roll  is  a  syro 
flag  in  a  Whitefish  Bay 
bol  of   the  still,   quiet 
hearts  and  minds  of  every 
brother,  sister,  and 
man. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  flesh 
brothers,  husbands,  fathers 
fighting  for  loved  ones  bad 

It  is  sometimes  a  symbol 
gone  out  forever   in   the 
where  they  can  watch 
us  who  remain  as  trustees 
the  great  American  and 
the  great  loves  they  left 

How  empty  our  words 
fulness  of  their  deeds  and 

We  can  erect  otir  honor 
mortals.    It  Is  right  that 
to  mark  otxr  recognition  of 
these  who  bava  fona  forth 
to  cberlsb. 


Ai  lerlcans. 


It  Is  a 
Bt>eak  at  a  dedica- 

hoi  or  roll.  It  is  an 
us  to  pay  our  re- 

whrrever  our  flght- 


wlth  the  deepest 
conscious  of  the  in- 
here today. 
and  our  words, 
only  be  sym- 
than  words  and 


say 


(an 


bdl  of  every  service 

win£  ow.    It  is  a  sym- 

Bhr  ne   deep  in  the 

mother,  father, 

sweetheart  of  a  service- 


and-blood  sons, 
and  sweethearts 
home. 

those  who  have 

vbst  quiet  spaces 

forever  over  those  of 

ind  guardians  of 

spli  itual  values  and 


cf 


be]  ind. 

mi  St  be  beside  the 

heir  sacrifices. 

r>lls  and  our  me- 

ve  do  so,  if  only 

he  trust  each  of 

bave  left  for  us 


Lincoln  said  it  better  than  any  of  us  can 
here  today.  He  said,  "It  is  for  us  the  living 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  task  which 
had  been  so  nobly  advanced." 

I  say  again  that  our  words  today  and  our 
honor  roll  here  can  only  be  a  symbol — a 
pledge  sacred  and  enduring. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  pay  homage  to 
these  men.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do 
them  honor. 

Our  memorial  must  be  a  living  memorial. 

We  must  cherish  the  heritage  these  men 
have  left  us.  We  must  preserve  the  values 
for  which  these  men  fight.  We  must  en- 
shrine the  Ideals  for  which  these  men  die. 

We  must  abandon  domestic  bickering  and 
squabbling.  We  must  submerge  all  selfish- 
ness in  the  larger  task  up  ahead. 

The  war  is  not  yet  won  and  the  peace  la 
not  yet  won.  To  win  the  war  and  to  win 
the  peace  will  take  every  last  ounce  of  initia- 
tive, courage,  and  sacrifice  which  we  can 
muster. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  these  things  here 
today.  Tou  people  gathered  here  today  to 
do  honor  to  soldier  sons  and  daughters — you 
above  all  know  thst  these  things  are  true. 

It  is  perhaps  fltting.  however,  that  each 
of  us  search  our  souls  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  task  of  creating  a  living 
memorial  for  these  men. 

What  does  that  living  memorial  mean? 

It  means,  first,  making  certain  that  when 
our  service  men  and  women  return  they  find 
this  still  a  government — as  Lincoln  said.  "Of, 
by,  and  for  the  people."  A  land  where  gov- 
eriunent  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
as  it  is  in  the  lands  where  these  men  fight 
to  free  oppressed  people. 

2.  A  living  memorial  means  that  we  must 
keep  aflame  the  fires  of  liberty  and  Ameri- 
canism kindled  in  American  hearts  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  men  of 
ours  have  lived  in  the  shadows  of  emperor 
worship  and  Gestapo  government — govern- 
ments by  edict  and  Itist.  The  grea*  docu- 
ments which  are  our  charter  of  human  liber- 
ties will  mean  more  to  these  men  then  they 
have  ever  meant  to  us  becatise  they  have 
seen  the  fires  of  freedom  blotted  out.  Our 
safeguards  for  liberty  as  written  into  these 
great  human  documents  will  be  more  than 
words  to  these  men.  They  will  be  some- 
thing very  real — and  something  very  precious, 
and  something  very  alive — something  to  be 
given  continued  life  in  every  step  of  our 
daily  life,  and  something  to  be  given  con- 
tinued life  in  every  step  of  our  national 
governmental  life. 

3.  A  living  memorial  means  that  we  en- 
shrine the  ideal  of  a  land  where  intolerance 
and  bigotry  and  racial  hatred  are  forever 
barred. 

4.  A  living  memorial  means  a  land  where 
freedcm  of  opportunity  has  been  preserved — 
a  land  where  a  boy  can  begin  his  career  as  a 
newsboy,  and  still  aspire  to  be  President  of 
these  United  States — a  land  where  initiative 
and  thrift  and  diligence  and  enterprise  are 
fostered;  a  land  where  science  and  technical 
achievements  are  not  fetered;  a  land  where 
there  are  no  economic  horizons;  a  land  where 
servicemen  will  not  return  to  peddle  apples  on 
street  comers;  a  land  where  there  will  be 
Jobs  and  the  traditional  American  oppor- 
tunities which  have  always  characterized  our 
country. 

5.  A  living  memorial  means  that  we  mtist 
preserve  and  continue  to  develop  the  tradi- 
tional character  of  the  American  people. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  the  post-war 
neuroses  which  hit  our  coiintry  like  a  vicious 
blight  after  the  last  World  War.  We  must 
preserve  as  a  very  vital  part  of  our  national 
character  the  devout  dependence  on  God 
which  our  forefathers  incorporated  Into  their 
earliest  dociunents.  We  must  preserve  the 
sturdy,  self-reliant.  God-fearing  character  of 
ft  people  of  Integrity  and  honor — integrity 
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and  honor  not  only  as  a  nation  but  as  indi- 
viduals. 

6.  A  living  memorial  means  that  we  mvist 
obliterate  class  hatreds  and  dlstmlty  which 
would  make  tis  a  divided  people. 

7.  A  living  memorial  means  that  we  mtist 
never  again  permit  the  sacrifices  these  men 
bave  made — we  mtist  never  again  permit 
ttisM  sacrifices  to  be  made  in  vain.  We  will 
ba  false  to  our  tnist  if  we  do  not  painstak- 
ingly explore  every  last  avenue  of  future 
peace.  We  will  be  recrtant  to  our  faith  if 
we  do  not  place  the  full  weight  and  strength 
of  every  American  heart  and  every  American 
mind  and  every  American  arm  behind  any 
workable  program  for  an  enduring  peace. 

All  of  these  hopes  and  all  of  these  Ideals, 
bowever,  become  meaningless  lip  service  if 
they  do  not  have  behind  them  the  fervent 
deep-rooted  convictions  of  every  one  of  us. 
Flans  and  formulas  are  not  enough.  Pacts 
and  treaties  are  not  enough.  Governmental 
declarations  alone  are  not  enough.  Only  in- 
dividual men  and  women  making  up  an 
army  can  fight  a  war.  and  only  men  and 
women  all  over  this  land  and  all  over  the 
world  can  make  an  enduring  peace,  only  if 
they  prove  themselves  adeqtiate — spiritually 
adequate — ^for  the  Job.  May  the  light  from 
God  shine  in  our  hearts  so  thst  we  shall  not 
faU  them. 

And  so.  fellow  Americans,  it  Is  my  high 
privilege  to  dedicate  tills  honor  roll  today — to 
dftdlcate  it  with  the  fervent  hope  that  it  rep- 
iftMnts  our  individual  dedication  to  the  ideals 
of  a  living  memorial  to  our  fighting  sons. 


Enforcement  Activities  of  Treasury 
Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  icissotivi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  report  has  just  been  released 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  This  re- 
port includes  a  brief  statement  relative 
to  interesting  cases  developed  by  the  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Under  the  permission  grant- 
ed me  I  include  the  release  as  part  of  my 
remarks.    It  follows: 

Owners  of  til, 000  now  held  in  a  special 
blocked  bank  account  are  going  to  have  to 
do  some  explaining  away  of  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances before  they  regain  control  of  the 
money,  the  Treasury  Indicated  today. 

The  $11,000  flgtired  In  one  of  several  Inci- 
dents involving  attempts  during  the  1944 
fiscal  year  to  smuggle  into  this  country 
money  suspected  of  being  Axis  loot.  Elmer 
L.  Irey,  chief  coordinator  of  enforcement, 
reported  the  case  to  Secretary  Morgenthau  In 
a  r^um6  of  important  investigations  made 
by  the  six  Treasury  enforcement  agencies 
during  the  year. 

Atterrpt  of  an  airplane  paaasngar  to  bring 
the  $11,000  Into  Miami  in  his  baggage  led  him 
to  grief.  The  money  was  imcovered  by  cus- 
tams  search  after  the  passenger  had  declared 
$50.  the  maximum  Importation  of  cur- 
rency permitted  without  license  under  Foreign 
Funds  Ck>ntrol  regulation.  Investigation 
tracad  the  money  to  a  prominent  citizen  of 
a  Latin-American  coimtry.  but  satisfactory 
azplanatlon  of  how  this  person  obtained  the 
currency  has  yet  to  be  presented. 

In  a  similar  case  a  seaman  on  a  Portuguese 
veaxl  drew  a  year  In  jail  for  smuggling  cur- 


rency into  Philadelphia  and  attempting  to 
take  the  proceeds  out  in  the  form  of  travelers' 
checks. 

Tbe  Foreign  Funds  Control  also  discovered 
and  blocked  substantial  funds  held  in  a  New 
York  bank  in  the  name  of  an  American  citl- 
sen  on  behalf  of  a  German  residing  in  Tokyo 
and  employed  there  by  a  large  German  chemi- 
cal company.  Criminal  action  In  the  case  is 
under  consideration. 

Sharp-eyed  Treasury  agents  fotmd  one 
man  who  made  money  on  the  races — at  least 
temporarily.  This  case  was  developed  by 
agents  of  the  Intelligence  unit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  and  restilted  in  a  6-year 
prison  term  and  a  $5,000  fine  for  tax  evasion 
for  James  J.  Gavin,  of  Jcllersonville,  Ind. 
Gavin  "beat  the  races"  during  the  period  1935 
to  1938  to  the  extent  of  $125,000.  He  failed 
to  share  his  luck  with  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  pro- 
fessed theory  that  sooner  or  later  be  would 
lose  It  to  the  bookies. 

Sudden  evidence  of  affluence  aroused  the 
curiosity  of  a  revenue  agent  making  a  routine 
check  of  the  man's  income-tax  returns.  The 
Intelligence  Unit  then  developed  the  evidence 
of  evasion. 

A  3 -year  prison  term  and  a  $40,000  fine  was 
assessed  Almon  B.  Hall,  and  an  18  months' 
term  and  $20,000  fine  Imposed  on  his  brother, 
Louis  C.  Hall,  on  tax  evasion  charges.  The 
brothers  engaged  In  a  chicken -raising  busi- 
ness at  WaUlngford.  Conn.,  and  were  found 
to  owe  approximately  $300,000  additional  tax. 

Almon  B.  Hall  Is  the  individual  who  testi- 
fied at  the  trial,  several  years  ago.  of  former 
Judge  Martin  T.  Manton  that  he  paid  $62,000 
to  obtain  a  favorable  court  decision  by  Man- 
ton  in  a  pending  case. 

A  little  matter  of  143  miles  of  elastic  (im- 
stretched)  figured  in  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting customs  ca.ses  developed  during  the 
1044  fiscal  year.  The  case  involved  Icek  M. 
Mondlak.  a  European  war  refugee,  who  abused 
United  States  hospitality  by  engaging  in  two- 
way  smuggling  operations  on  the  Mexican 
border,  dealing  in  such  items  as  zippers,  light 
switches,  ladles'  hosiery  and  underwear,  and 
other  war -scarce  merchandise,  as  well  as  the 
bales  of  elastic  and  Jewelry.  Customs  officers 
have  seized  contraband  worth  $20,000,  and 
ball  bonds  of  $8,500  have  been  forfeited  for 
Mondlak  and  an  associate.  The  smugglers 
operated  near  El  Paso. 

Ctistoms  officers  at  Buffalo.  N.  T.,  broke  up 
a  lucrative  business  in  smuggled  Canadian 
silver  fox  ftirs  with  the  arrest  of  Harvey  A. 
Milne,  Feme  A.  Milne,  and  William  Siegel. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  skins  appraised  at 
$6,000  were  seized.  Harry  Friefeld.  of  New 
York  City,  also  was  Indicted  In  this  case,  and 
claims  totaling  $55,030  are  being  pressed 
against  handlers  of  other  shipments  totaling 
520  skins. 

^lajor  narcotics  case  developed  during  the 
year  Involved  William  Levin,  Identified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  as  a  member  of  the 
notorious  "Black  Tony"  Parmagini  gang,  only 
recently  released  after  serving  a  17-year  pris- 
on sentence  for  trafBcking  in  narcotics.  Levin 
reestablished  connections  with  another  old 
offender.  Jack  Siemen,  of  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  organized  a  traffic  in  narcotics 
out  of  Mexico,  using  Morris  Irwin,  Canadian 
customs  employee,  as  a  courier.  Irwin  was 
arrested  at  Glendale.  Calif.,  February  9,  1944. 
as  he  boarded  a  Canada-bound  train  with  a 
large  shipment  of  opium.  Levin  and  bis  wife, 
Elizabeth,  were  arrested  the  following  day 
with  more  contraband  and  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  flush  down  a  drain  $5,000  they 
allegedly  had  received  from  Irwin  In  payment 
for  the  opium.  Caiukdlan  authorities  ar- 
rested Sleman. 

William  Levin  was  sentenced  at  Los  An- 
geles on  Apra  17,  to  10  years  in  prison,  and 
his  wife  to  18  montbs.  A. week  later,  Irwin 
was  sentenced  to  6  years,  and  Sleman  sub- 
sequently was  triad  In  Canada,  and  given  a 
7-year  term. 


United  Sutes  Secret  Service  ofBcials  fore- 
saw a  new  post-war  problem  In  fighting  the 
forgery  racket  with  the  arrest  on  June  12. 
by  Atlanta  agents,  of  David  Flagg.  Jr..  on 
charges  of  theft  and  forgery  cf  nine  $100 
checks  issued  to  soldiers  as  mustering -out 
pay.  Among  check  forgery  cases  developed 
during  the  year  was  one  involving  two  19- 
year-old  Altoona,  Pa.,  girls  identified  as  pass- 
ers of  a  nimiber  of  "Treasury  and  commercial 
checks;  a  case  Involving  six  12-  to  14-year -old 
boys  at  Louisville.  Ky..  in  numerous  letter 
box  thefts  of  checks,  and  one  involving  a 
Chicago  woman  whose  stock  in  trade  con- 
sisted of  a  baby  in  arms  to  facilitate  pass- 
ing the  stolen  checks,  and  a  Hn«w  driver 
with  which  she  pried  open  mail  boxes. 

Wholesale  thefts  of  mall  In  Hjrlcm.  New 
Tork  City.  In  which  Army  and  Navy  allot- 
ment and  allowance  checks  were  taken,  were 
ctubed  with  a  series  of  arrests  made  by  tbe 
Service  in  cooperation  with  New  Tork  City 
police  and  post  ofBce  inspectors. 

Substantial  Jail  or  prison  terms  were 
handed  down  by  tbe  ooiirts  in  a  number  of 
black  market  liquor  conspiracy  cases 
brought  to  trial  on  evidence  developed  by 
the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue. 

At  Newark.  N.  J.,  Harry  Sorowitz,  Emanud 
Kremer,  and  four  others  pleaded  guilty  to 
selling  large  quantities  of  whisky  at  over- 
tbe-ceiling  prices,  and  drew  sentences  total- 
ing 2!.2  years  to  serve,  and  fines  totaling 
$22,000.  Five  persons  Involved  In  a  similar 
cnse  at  Ashland.  Ky.,  drew  sentencss  totaling 
20  month<!  and  fines  totaling  $40,000.  At 
St.  Paul,  Minn..  Sam  Taran  and  six  others 
drew  fines  amounting  to  $51,090  in  addition 
to  prison  sentences  totaling  2  years. 


An  Intricate  Aiul7$b  ^  a  Simple  Sd>j«ct» 
the  Nature  of  Mcney 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 

Thursday,  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  much  is 
being  written  about  money  these  days. 
Anyone  who  seeks  information  concern- 
ing money  by  reading  current  articles 
on  the  subject  usually  finds  himself 
threading  through  a  maze  of  devious  and 
intricate  analyses  as  presented  by  our 
economists,  when.  In  fact,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  money  are  as  simple 
and  controlling  as  the  laws  of  gravity. 

I  tiave  just  read  an  illuminating  ( ? )  ar- 
ticle by  the  economist  Anatol  Murad. 
published  In  the  Southern  Economic 
Journal,  entitled  "The  Nature  of  Money," 
which  is  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues.  However,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  eminent  economist's  treatise, 
I  will  insert  my  conception  of  money  and 
the  principles  of  economic  law  control- 
ling the  money  function. 

In  considering  the  money  subject  we 
must  differentiate  between  cash  and 
credit.  Many  things  are  susceptible  to 
being  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  in- 
cluding checks  and  other  credit  toltens. 
But  anything  to  be  real  money  must  be 
legal  tender.  Money  has  three  func- 
tions—a measure  of  value,  a  medium  of 
exchange,  and  a  storage  of  wealth. 
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The  creation  of  money  is  natiirally  a 
government  monopoly.  Money,  to  be 
•table  in  value,  must  increase  in  volume 
evenly  with  the  growth  of  population 
and  commerce.  While  values  are  almost 
universally  measured  in  terms  of  money. 
credit  and  credit  tokens  are  in  general 
use  in  domestic  transactions  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  place  of  money.  The 
volume  of  money  in  circulation  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  volume  of  credit  and 
credit  tokens  used  as  money,  affected,  of 
course,  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
establishes  the  commodity  price  level — 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
credit  used  as  money  will  cause  a  fall  In 
prices  and  reduce  the  commodity  price 
level,  thereby  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  which  is  usually  at- 
tended by  a  depressing  effect  on  business 
and  employment. 

A  money  volume  that  is  increasing 
evenly  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
commerce,  roughly  estimated  to  be  3  per- 
cent a  year,  Is  the  best  safeguard  to  a 
atable  national  economy  and  the  preven- 
tion of  financial  depressions  and  a  re- 
duction In  employment. 

Credit  is  an  unstable  element,  depend- 
ent on  business  confidence,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  being  withdrawn  from  use  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  when  most  needed, 
with  a  disturbing  effect  on  prices,  busi- 
ness, and  employment. 

The  money  problem  was  met  and 
solved  by  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  this  Nation  was  estab- 
lished, when  a  monetary  system  had  to 
be  adopted  to  supply  the  money  function 
with  which  taxes  might  be  levied  and 
paid,  and  settlements  made  for  services 
and  commodities.  Congress  simply  de- 
creed that  27  grains  of  standard  gold 
and  416  grains  of  standard  silver  each 
was  a  dollar  and  made  the  dollar  in  the 
metric  system  our  standard  of  value. 
legal  tender  for  all  debts  and  dues  pub- 
lic and  private.  There  was  nothing  com- 
plicated or  intricate  about  this  money 
plan.  Gold  and  silver  dollars  were  made 
the  money  of  ultimate  redemption  by  law 
and  all  obligations  and  credit  tokens 
were  redeemable  in  dollars  of  gold  or 
silver  specie.  The  price  of  all  things 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  production  of  the  gold  and 
silver  by  the  miners  who  could  take  these 
money  metals  to  the  mint  and  have  them 
coined  provided  the  steady  increasing 
supply  of  money  of  ultimate  redemption 
that  kept  pace  with  the  growing  money 
needs  of  increasing  population  and  com- 
merce. 

This  money  system  gave  to  the  yoxmg 
American  Nation  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase Louisiana.  Florida,  add  Texas, 
California,  and  the  Oregon  country  to 
our  national  commonwealth  during  the 
period  of  our  country's  greatest  growth 
and  expansion  in  the  gold  and  silver 
money  era  between  the  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War. 

And  now  for  the  intricate  explanation 
of  the  nature  of  money  by  one  of  our 
ontnent  economists: 

Tbb  HtTOMM  or  MONTr 
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Into    the     framework     of     their     a     priori 
definitions. 

n.  THX  uxDnxM  or  exchano* 

8.  The  definition  of  money  as  the  medium 
of  exchange  implies  that  the  media  of  ex- 
change must  be  money.  If  the  media  of  ex- 
change happen  to  be  credit  instnunents,  then 
these  credit  instnunents  must  properly  be 
regarded  as  money.  Some  authors  following 
this  line  of  reasoning  therefore  speak  of  credit 
money,  bank  money,  or  deposit  money. 

Yet  It  is  generally  recognized  that  credit 
Instruments  are  not  money,  but  evidences  of 
debts  (or  claims)  stated  in  terms  of  money. 
To  say  that  credit  instruments  are  money  is 
to  say  that  money  is  an  evidence  of  debts  (or 
claims)  stated  in  terms  of  itself.  Such  a 
statement  Is  obviously  absurd.  If  credit  in- 
struments must  be  stated  In  terms  of  money, 
they  themselves  cannot  be  money.  Money 
clearly,  therefore,  mtist  be  something  else 
than  the  pieces  of  paper  and  other  tokens 
(aOl  expressed  in  terms  of  money)  which  are 
used  as  media  of  exchange. 

4.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  difBctilty 
could  be  escaped  by  admitting  that  the  credit 
media  of  exchange  are  not  themselves  money, 
but  merely  claims  to  money  which  because  of 
their  unquestioned  and  immediate  converti- 
bility into  real  money  are  capable  of  func- 
tioning as  a  substitute  for  money.  Some 
textbooks,  accordingly,  take  the  position  that 
bank  money  Is  not  really  money,  even  though 
it  performs  the  medium-of-exchange  func- 
tion. 

There  are  several  objections  to  such  a  view. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  medium  of  ex- 
change is  not  money,  but  something  that  cir- 
culates in  the  place  of  money,  then  money  la 
not  the  medium  of  exchange. 

Secondly,  if  the  medium  of  exchange  is  not 
money,  but  at  best  a  money  substitute,  the 
question  remains:  a  substitute  for  what? 
What  is  the  real  money  commodity? 

If  It  be  answered  that  money  is  that  Into 
which  the  credit  media  of  exchange  are  con- 
vertible, we  are  once  more  trapped  in  • 
cuL  de  sac.  Though  there  Is  apparent  his- 
torical Justiflcation  for  regarding  the  power 
of  credit  instruments  to  perform  the  medium 
of  exchange  function  as  resting  upon  their 
convertibility  into  the  money  commodity 
(gold,  silver,  etc.),  the  present-day  situation 
clearly  does  not  support  such  a  view.  Credit 
money  today  is  convertible,  not  into  any 
money  commodity,  but  only  into  whatever 
the  Govrernment  decrees  to  be  a  legal  tender 
In  the  payment  of  debu.  Such  legal  tender 
universally  consists  of  central  bank  credit 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  of  Government 
note  currency,  usually — like  bank  notes — in 
the  form  of  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  and  always  stated  in  terms  of 
money.'  In  other  words,  credit  money  is  con- 
vertible only  into  other  credit  money. 

The  contention  that  the  actual  media  of 
exchange  (credit  instruments)  are  but  sub- 
stitutes for  the  real  media  of  exchange 
(money)  into  which  they  are  convertible, 
only  serves  to  make  confusion  worse  con- 
foiuded.  Money,  apparently,  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.  One  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  money,  but  only  money  sub- 
stitutes—credit media  of  exchange — unless 
the  latter  are  defined  as  money.  And  that 
course  is  foreclosed  by  the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  media  of  exchange  mtist  be  stated 


>Nor  can  coins  be  regarded  as  the  money 
commodity,  or  real  money,  into  which  the 
credit  media  of  exchange  are  convertible, 
since  these  coins  are  without  exception  token 
coins  containing  an  amount  of  metal  worth- 
less than  their  face  value  and  circulating  en- 
tirely by  face  value.  Therefore,  like  credit  In- 
struments, they  must  be  regarded  as  media  of 
exchange  stated  In  terms  of  money — and  not 
as  money  Itself— even  if  they  possess  \m- 
Umlted  legal  tender  power. 
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In  terms  of  money  and.  consequently,  cannot 
be  money. 

6.  Some  writers,  unwilling  to  Include  all 
actual  exchange  media  in  their  definition  of 
money,  yet  unable  to  exclude  them  all  from 
It,  settle  on  a  compromise  course.  They 
treat,  by  implication  at  least,  all  legal  tender 
media  of  exchange  as  money,  relegating  other 
currency,  especially  check  ctirrency,  to  the 
status  of  substitute  money.  Justification  for 
such  procedure  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  money  into  which  credit  media  of 
exchange  are  convertible  is  legal  tender  cur- 
rency. 

Once  more,  however,  logical  difflcultles 
fbrce  a  rejection  of  such  a  view. 

In  the  first  place,  there  remains  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  that  all  legal  tender  media 
of  exchange  today  are  credit  li»triunents  (or 
token  coins)  stated  in  terms  of  money  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  money  themselves. 

Secondly,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  State 
may  not  confer  legal  tender  powers  upon 
any  of  the  means  of  payment.  It  Is  true 
that  today  every  State  has  endowed  some 
currency  with  legal  tender  power,  but,  after 
all.  "the  development  of  the  legal  tender 
concept  Is  a  comparatively  recent  phenom- 
enon."* Money  was  used  and  talked  about 
long  before  there  was  a  legal  tender.  Cer- 
tainly It  could  not  be  held  that  money  would 
not.  and  did  not.  exist  In  the  absence  of 
legal  tender  laws.* 

6.  One  other  consideration  casts  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  the  proposition  that  money 
Is  a  commodity  fimctloning  as  the  medium 
of  exchange.  The  notes  and  checks  which 
are  our  actual  media  of  exchange  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  commodities.  Checks  may 
be  useful  as  devices  for  transferring  pur- 
chasing power  from  one  person  to  another, 
but  the  material  of  which  they  are  made  is 
obviously  not  useful  or  valuable  except  in  a 
sophistic  sense.  Banks  hand  them  out  free 
of  charge.  If  these  credit  instruments  are. 
nevertheless,  regarded  as  the  objects  en- 
dowed by  law  or  custom  with  a  value  which 
enables  them  to  function  as  media  of  ex- 
change, this  Is  simply  due  to  a  confusion  of 
the  amoimt  of  money  mdlcated  on  the  face 
of  the  credit  Instrument  with  the  Instru- 
ment itself.  It  would  be  tantamount  to 
regarding  a  freight  car  loaded  with  gold  as 
more  valuable  than  a  freight  car  loaded  with 
ooal.  The  conveyance  Itself  Is,  clearly,  some- 
thing else  than  the  value  which  It  conveys. 

Furthermore,  It  is  quite  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  monetary  system  which  does  not  in- 
clude any  thing  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
s«  a  medium  of  exchange.  Even  today  a 
large  volume  of  payments  Is  made,  not  by 
the  exchange  of  tangible  credit  instruments 
but  by  offsetting  bookkeeping  entries.  Pay- 
menU  between  banks  in  the  United  States 
are  largely  effected  by  credit  and  debit  en- 
tries on  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  llie  Oiro  system  which  Is  widely 
used  in  central  Europe  does  not  involve  the 
passing  of  credit  instruments.  If  such  a 
system  were  perfected  to  the  extent  of  doing 
away  with  all  tangible  media  of  exchange  and 
If  central  bank  book  credits  were  declared  to 
be  the  only  legal  tender,  then  certainly  It 
could  not  be  held  that  the  medlimi  of  ex- 
change is  a  commodity,  an  article  or  a  thing. 
According  to  the  customary  definition  of 
money  there  would  then  be  no  money,  since 
there  woxild  be  no  commodity  or  article  dr- 


*Nussbatun.  Arthur,  Money  in  the  Law. 
1939,   p.  44. 

■The  same  objections  must  be  leveled 
against  Knapp's  definition  of  money  as  any- 
thing which  the  State  accepts  in  payments  to 
Itself.  Today  payments  to  the  State  are  made 
predominantly  by  check.  Again,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  State  was  nonexistent,  or 
at  any  rate  did  not  receive  payments  other 
than  payments  In  kind.  Yet  money  undoubt- 
edly existed  even  when  no  payments  were 
made  to  the  State. 


eulatlng  as  a  mediiun  of  exchange.  Ob- 
viously, however,  this  could  not  be  the  case, 
since  debits  and  credits  on  the  books  of  the 
banks  (as  well  as  prices  and  debts  gener- 
ally) would  still  have  to  be  stated  in  terms 
of  money,  even  as  today. 

7.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  money,  whatever  It  may  be.  is 
not  the  medium  of  exchange.  Media  of  ex- 
change, or  means  of  payment,  are  debits  and 
credits,  usually  (though  not  necessarily)  evi- 
denced by  tangible  credit  (or  debt)  Instru- 
ments. Credit  Instruments  possess  varying 
degrees  of  negotiability  or  circulation  power. 
Those  endowed  with  the  highest  degree  of 
circulation  power — ^the  most  current  credft 
instruments — are  currency.  Currency,  in 
tiu-n,  may  or  may  not  possess  legal  tender 
qtiality.*  Finally  credit  instruments — the 
tangible  evidences  of  debts  and  claims — may 
be  made  of  any  material  found  convenient 
for  the  purpose:  Paper,  metal,  wood,  porce- 
lain or  anything  else.  The  material  is  en- 
tirely Irrelevant  to  the  basic  credit  nature  of 
the  means  of  payment.  A  credit  instrument 
made  of  copper,  silver,  or  gold  cannot  be 
money  any  more  than  a  legal  tender  note  or  a 
traveler's  check.  The  mere  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain commodity,  e.  g.,  gold  or  silver,  may  he 
employed  as  the  material  of  which  credit  in- 
struments are  made  does  not  warrant  the 
definition  of  such  a  conuncdlty,  or  of  the 
credit  instruments  made  of  it,  es  money.  A 
correct  definition  of  money,  therefore,  mtist 
not  Imply  that  money  Is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change nor  that  the  medium  of  exchange  Is 
a  conamodlty. 

in.  THX  sToax  or  valux 

8.  Value  may  be  stored  In  the  form  of  real 
property,  chattels,  rights  of  all  descriptions. 
or  in  the  form  of  current  media  of  exchange 
Only  value  stored  In  the  latter  form  is,  or 
could  be,  held  to  be  money,  for  otherwise 
all  commodities,  all  things  of  value,  would 
have  to  be  called  money.  For  this  reason  the 
store-of-value  fimctlon  of  money  is  generally 
thought  to  derive  from  the  medium  of  ex- 
change function.  But  if  the  medium  of 
exchange  is  not  money,  then  It  follows  that 
money  cannot  be  the  store  of  value  (m  the 
sense  of  media  of  exchange)  either. 

Writers  on  money  who  do  not  regard  credit 
currency  as  money  frequently  point  out  that 
the  use  of  money  as  a  store  of  value  has  be- 
come unimportant  in  the  western  world, 
where  people  generally  store  their  value  In 
the  form  of  securities  or  bank  deposits.  Us- 
ually they  turn  to  the  Orient  for  illustration 
of  the  use  of  money  as  a  store  of  value.  In 
India,  for  Instance,  people  are  said  to  insist 
on  hoarding  money — gold  and  silver. 

On  what  groimds  can  such  metal  stores  be 
called  money?  When  the  Indian  ryot  pur- 
chases a  sUver  ornament  or  a  few  ounces  of 
silver  bullion  at  the  bazaar,  he  buys  not 
money,  but  a  commodity  which  in  time  of 
need  he  can  sell  again — which  he  can  recon- 
vert into  perhaps  more  or  less  of  the  same 
currency  in  which  he  paid  for  it.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  age-old  custom  Impels  him  to  m- 
vest  his  surplus  funds  in  predotis  metals 
rather  than  in  real  estate,  bonds  or  savings 
accounts  preferred  by  his  more  gain -loving 
occidental  fellowmen. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  be  hoards  coins, 
he  merely  amasses  a  supply  of  media  of  ex- 
change, representing  purchasing  power  by 
virtue  of  their  nominal  money  value,  and 
not  because  of  their  metallic  content.  That 
the  Indian  peasant  mistakenly  believes  the 
value  of  his  coin  hoard  to  lie  In  the  metal 
of  which  the  coins  are  made,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, he  sometimes  refuses  to  hoard 
bank  notes  or  other  paper  currency  which 


would  serve  his  purpose  equally  well,  especial- 
ly If  they  p>ossess  legal  tender  power,  proves 
only  that  he  shares  the  misconceptions  re- 
garding the  nature  of  money  prevalent  among 
economists. 

Sometimes  It  may  indeed  prove  wise  to 
hoard  coins  rather  than  bank  note  currency 
or  bank  deposits,  because  of  an  anticipated 
depreciation  of  the  latter  types  of  ciurency 
due.  for  Instance,  to  bank  failures;  or  be- 
cause of  an  expected  rise  of  the  metal  value 
above  the  face  value  of  coins  resulting  from 
upwaixl  revision  of  the  mint  price  of  metal 
or  from  abandonment  of  the  ''metal  stand- 
ard."' In  the  first  case,  the  preference  for 
coin  is  but  an  expression  of  a  demand  for 
legal  tender  currency,  in  the  second  case  It 
represents  speciilatlon  in  the  metal  of  which 
the  coins  are  made.  When  only  token  coins 
are  available  such  speculation  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  ptirchases  of  the  metal  in  the 
market,  which  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
hoarding  of  coins. 

Whatever  money  may  be,  it  is  not  the  com- 
modity serving  as  the  store  of  value,  even 
as  it  Is  not  the  commodity  serving  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  or  ciu-rency.  Con- 
versely, currency,  whether  used  as  a  meditim 
of  exchange  or  as  a  store  of  value,  cannot 
be  defined  as  money  without  Involving  an 
obvious  contradiction.  For  if  currency  were 
defined  as  money,  a  new  name  would  have 
to  be  invented  for  that  In  terms  of  whicb 
ctirrency  mtist  be  stated. 


« Legal -tender  power,  however,  need  not 
necessarily  be  attached  to  a  tangible  thing, 
but  may  equally  be  conferred  upon  intangi- 
bles, such  as  book  credits  with  oentral  banks. 


IV.  axanvK  roa  bank  cxxDrr 
9.  If  money  is  not  a  medixmi  of  exchange 
and,  therefore,  not  a  store  of  value,  it  can- 
not be  the  commodity  serving  as  bank  re- 
serve, either.  The  thotight  that  banks  must 
keep  a  reserve  of  "real"  money  in  order  to  be 
able  to  convert  their  notes  and  other  credit 
instruments  circulating  as  money  "substi- 
tutes" is  obviously  a  carry-over  from  the  time 
when  such  bank  currency  actually  had  to  be 
convertible  into  metal,  and  when  metal  was 
universally  believed  to  be  money.  Today 
banks  must  still  maintain  reserves  since  they 
must  still  be  able  to  assure  the  convertibility 
of  their  obligations,  but  these  reserves  do  not 
take  the  form  of  metal  nor,  as  a  rule,  even 
of  any  kind  of  tangible  currency. 

101.  Any  commercial  bank  must  always  be 
ready  and  able  to  convert  its  obligations  (de- 
posits) Into  such  other  means  of  payment 
as  its  creditors  may  legally  demand.  Demand 
for  conversion  is  most  frequently  demand 
for  a  deposit  with  another  bank.  Bank  A, 
let  us  say,  is  asked  to  convert  a  part  of  Its 
deposits  into  deposits  with  bank  B.  Bank 
B,  in  turn,  will  be  willing  to  create  the  de- 
sired additional  deposit  liability  only  In  con- 
sideration of  a  stifflcient  inducement. 
Qtmntitatively,  the  most  Important  ind\ioe- 
ment  which  bank  A  can  offer  to  bank  B  ar« 
claims  upon  the  latter.  In  other  words,  con- 
version of  bank  deposits  is  largely  effected 
through  clearing,  if  bank  A  cannot  offer 
bank  B  a  stifflclent  amount  of  claims  against 
B,  it  could  offer  a  claim  against  Itself  Instead. 
More  frequently,  however,  bank  B  will  want 
something  better  than  a  claim  on  A.  It  will 
want  a  claim  against  banks  in  general,  or 
generalized  bank  credit.  Central  bank  credit 
is  such  generalized  bank  credit.  Thsrefore. 
conversions  of  bank  obligatlorvs.  Insofar  as 
they  cannot  be  effected  through  clearing,  are 
accomplished  through  transfers  of  central 
bank  obligations. 

Demand  for  conversion  of  bank  obligations 
may  also  be  demand  for  legal  tender  means 
of  payment.  The  bulk  of  legal  tender  cur- 
rency (except  coin)  coi^sists  of  notes  issued 


I 


■It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  possible  tor  the 
abandonment  of  the  "metal  standard"  to  be 
attended  by  a  decline  m  the  price  of  the 
metal  in  question.  Germany's  abandonment 
of  the  "silver  standard"  and  Sweden's  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  the  "gold  standard"  dtir- 
ing  the  World  War  may  be  cited  as  •samples. 
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|»T  the  eentral  bank— «f»ln,  centr»l  bank  ob-  j 
ligatiODt. 

The  bank'*  abUlty  to  convert  Ita  obligation* 
Into  whatever  the  creditors  may  demand  is. 
therefore,  tasured  aa  long  ai  It  has  a  sxifflclent 
supply  of  central  bank  obligations  or  even  the 
power  to  obtain  such  obligations  at  short 
notice,  for  Instance,  by  redlscountlng.  For 
this  iMwnn  banks  maintain  primary  reserves 
In  the  form  of  central  bank  deposits,  and 
—rnnfltrj  reserves  in  the  form  of  assets 
ftadlly  eoavcrtlble  into  central  bank  deposlU. 
Keither  of  these  reserves  could  In  any  sense 
bs  regarded  as  money — the  commodity  serv- 
ing »s  bank  reserve.  Secondary  reserves  are 
securities— Interest  bearing  credit  Instru- 
ments. Pr Unary  reserves  are  demand  de- 
poslta.  They  are  neither  commodities  nor 
money,  but  demand  obligations  stated  in 
terOM  of  money.  Bank  reserves,  then,  con- 
sist of  central  twnk  credit,  not  of  money:  and 
aaoDey  cannot  be  defined  as  the  commodity 
■ervlng  as  bank  reserve. 

11.  This  conclusion  might  be  consldncd 
Irrelevant  on  the  ground  tha>  the  reserves, 
which,  according  to  the  textbooks,  consist  of 
money,  are  not  the  reserves  of  commercial 
banks,  but  those  of  the  central  bank  itsetf; 
that  granting  the  fact  that  commercial  bank 
reserves  are  but  another  form  of  credit- 
central  bank  credit — these  reserves.  In  turn, 
must  be  secured  by  reserves  of  real  money. 
If  the  whole  a«dlt  structure  Is  not  to  col- 
lapse. 

If  bank  tsaerves  are  required  to  assure  con- 
rerttblllty  of  bank  credit,  and  if  central  bank 
credit  represents  the  highest  stage  of  con- 
version through  which  a  credit  Instrument 
may  be  carried,  then  the  question  naturally 
•risM.  Why  should  central  banks  maintain 
any  reserves  at  all?  Legal  tender  central 
bank  obligations  (whether  in  the  form  of  de- 
posits or  notes)  are  by  definition  not  convert- 
ible into  anything  but  themselves.  The  cen- 
tral bank  could  always  meet  any  demands 
for  conversion  of  notes  or  deposits  by  giving 
Its  ersdltors  again  notes  and  deposits.  Any 
"iwiii  "  under  such  circumstances  would 
Msm  to  be.  and  actually  Is,  entirely  superflu- 
ous and  fictitious.  A  central  bank  reserve 
consuting  of  central  bank  credit  could, 
moreover,  not  be  regarded  as  the  money 
commodity  any  more  than  commercial  bank 
isssrrns  which  consist  of  the  same  Intangible 
caatral  bank  credit. 

Central  banks,  nevertheless,  maintain  re- 
serves, not  because  they  must  be  able  to 
convert  money  substitutes  Into  real  money, 
but  because  as  a  general  rule  they  are  ex- 
pected to  maintain  convertibility  of  domestic 
currency  into  foreign  cxirrencles  at  a  fixed, 
or  at  least  at  some  rate  of  exchange.  For  the 
reason  central  t>ank  reserves  consist  largely 
of  claims  upon  foreign  banks   and  central 


A  isstiis  consisting  of  gold  would,  of 
eoune.  answer  the  same  purpose  as  long  as 
all  ooun tries  are  prepared  to  buy  and  sell  gold 
at  a  fixed  price,  for  then  the  possession  oi 
gold  baeooMB  synonymous  with  the  power  to 
obtain  forstfn  exchange.  Under  the  so-called 
International  gold  standard  a  majority  of  all 
countries  nctusUy  had  established  a  fixed 
prios  for  gold  and  central  bank  reserves 
could,  therefore,  take  the  form  of  gold.  Gold 
was  a  means  to  an  end.  the  end  being  con- 
vcrsioa  jof  domestic  into  foreign  money 
elMlwaa^Aa  long  as  there  is  a  "gold  standard." 
goM  may,  for  brevity,  be  identified  with  thess 
foreign  money  claims.  It  functions  as  a 
sort  of  international  money  claim.  But  gold 
as  such  Is.  of  course,  a  commodity  bought  and 
sold.  UlM  any  other  commodity,  at  a  price. 
I.  e ,  in  terms  of  money.  Price  being  value  in 
terms  of  money,  money  could  have  no  price, 
and.  therefore,  gold  (a  commodity  bought 
•ad  aold  at  a  price)  cannot  t>e  money.  Even 
the  stanchest  metalllst  could  not  regard 
gold  bullion  as  money.  Central  bank  re- 
ssrraa.  then,  again  are  credit  instruments. 
They  are  claims  •tat«<i  in  terms  of  foraign 
DMney.  but  are  not  tlMmsclves  money. 
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13.  If  money  is  neither  a 
change,  nor  a  store  of  value 
for  bank  credit,  what  is  mon^? 
Textbooks  tell  us  that  mopey 
commodity  serving  as  a 
and  as  a  standard  of  deferrep 

Apparently  we  are  to 
distinction  must  be  made 
functions.     The  standard  of 
ly  serves  as  the  common 
terms   of   which   we    express 
commodities;  it  enables  us 
commodities.     The  standard 
ments.  on  the  other  hand, 
a  common  denominator  for  d^bts 

Now,   debts    and   claims 
tracts  involving  valuations 
Insofar  as  these  valuations 
of  the  standard  of  value,  the 
must  also  be  stated  in  terms 
of  value.     In  other  words, 
value  Lb  also  the  standard 
ments  and  therefore  is  the 
ferred  payments.    To  say 
standard  of  deferred  paj-men  s 
being  the  standard  of  value  ' 
saying  that  the  kilogram  1 
weight  and  a  standard  for 
a  certain  weight  of  somethlr  g 

The  definition  of  money  a: 
serving  as  the  standard  of  vfilue 
ard   of    deferred   pa3rments 
There  Is  no  separate  standard 
payments.     Moreover,  if  thefe 
ard  of  deferred  payments 
standard  of  value,  one  or 
have  to  be  something  else  thjan 
yet  money  is  asserted  to  b( 
13.  The  process  of  ellmlna 
to  this  point  leads  to  the 
money  must  be  the  standat'd 
that  it  cannot  be  anything 
ard  of  value  In  terms  of  wbl(|i 
and  debts  la  money.     To 
name  to  the  means  of 
volve  a  confusion  in  concept 
before,  the  means  of  payment 
same  as  the  standard  of 
themselves  be  stated  (like 
or  debts)  In  terms  of  the 
But  to  deny  the  name  mone; 
of  value  would  be  simply 
terms. 

While  money  Is  certainly 
value,  it  remains  to  be  seer 
of  value  can  be  a  commodlt] 

14.*  By  definition,  a  standard 
of  things,  a  commonly  a 
of    which    certain 
length,   weight,  or  value 
The  extent  to  which  an  obfcct 
characteristic  of  length  co^ld 
by  saying  that  It  is  twice 
long  as  some  other  object 
ever,  would  arise  if  the  " 
ence  object  is  not  known 
whom  the  length  of  the 
conveyed.    To  obvlste  this 
latlon  between  any  partlculjir 
tance  and  any  other  length 
ways  expressed  in  terms  of 
of  length  which  Is  unlverially 
which,  therefore,  can  promj  tly 
into  the  length  of  any  object 
an  object   has  a  length   o 
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•Cf.  Professor  F.  U 
ths  same  point    in  his 
Money.  1906.  p.  29.    Howevfcr 
separate  existence  of  a  standard 
payments  on  the  ground 
must  be  stated  in  terms  of 
delivered.    Under  a  money 
must  be  delivered.    He  thereby 
standard  of  deferred  payments 
the   standard   of   value, 
medium  of  exchange. 

'Sections    14-17,   Inclusi 
arguments  presented  m  Mtitad 
dos  of  a  Metal  Standard, 
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is  also  the 
of  value 
payments. 

that  a 
these  two 
ralue  supposed- 
qenomlnator   in 
the  value   of 
put  prices  on 
)f  deferred  pay- 
us  to  use 
and  claims, 
from   con- 
of  commodities, 
made  in  terms 
debts  and  credits 
of  the  standard 
he  standard  of 
deferred  pay- 
ttandard  of  de- 
money  is  the 
in  addition  to 
very  much  like 
a  standard  of 
to  deliver 
.  In  the  futiire. 
the  commodity 
and  stand - 
Is   tautological.* 
of  deferred 
were  a  stand- 
addltton  to  a 
1  he  other  would 
money.    And 
both. 
:ion  followed  up 
conclusion  that 
of  value  and 
( Ise.    The  stand - 
we  state  prices 
I  .sslgn  the  same 
would  in- 
,  since,  as  shown 
are  not  the 
ialue.  and  must 
money  claims 
sl|andard  of  value, 
to  the  standard 
quibbling  about 

the  standard  of 
if  the  standard 
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is  a  measure 
unit  in  terms 
such    as 
lj«  measured, 
possesses  the 
be  expressed 
long,  or  half  as 
K  dlfBculty,  how- 
of  the  refer- 
o  the  person  to 
object  is  to  be 
llfflculty.  the  re- 
length  or  dls- 
or  distance  is  al- 
a  standard  unit 
known  and 
be  translated 
To  say  that 
1  meter,  is  to 
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say  all  at  once  that  It  has  twice  the  length  of 
an  object  half  a  meter  long,  half  the  length 
of  an  object  2  meters  long,  one-tenth  the 
length  of  object  10  meters  long,  and  so  on. 
The  standard  unit  of  length,  then,  expresses 
the  length  of  any  object  relative  to  the  length 
of  any  and  all  other  things. 

Similarly,  the  standard  unit  of  value  ex- 
presses the  relative  degree  to  which  a  thing 
possesses   value.     The   only   kind   of   valus 
which  such  a  standard  unit  could  express  U. 
of  course,  exchange  value — or  -the  power  of 
that  thing  to  command  other  things  In  ex- 
change for  Itself.    The  purchasing  power  of, 
say,  a  bushel  of  wheat  could  be  expressed  by 
saying   that    It   could    be    exchanged    for    2 
biuhels  of  corn.    However,  this  would  mean 
nothing  to  someone  who  does  not  know  to 
what  extent  a  bushel  of  com  possesses  ex- 
change value,  or  the  power  to  command  other 
goods.    Here  again,  it  is  necessary  to  express 
the  degree  of   exchange  value    (purchasing 
power)    possessed    by    any    particular    com- 
modity in  terms  of  the  values  of  any  and  all 
other  things  possessing  exchange  value— or 
In  terms  of  all  other  commodities.    This  is 
accomplished  by  expressing  exchange  valua" 
m  terms  of  standard  un  ts  of  value,  even  as 
length  is  expressed  in  terms  of  standard  unlta 
of  length.    To  say  that  a  btishel  of  wheat  has 
an  exchange  value  of  one  unit  (e.  g.,  $1) ,  is  to 
say  all  at  once  that  It  has  an  exchange  value 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  commodity  with 
an  exchange  value  of  half  a  unit  (50  cents), 
half  as  large  as  that  of  a  commodity  worth 
two  units,  and  so  on.    The  standard  unit  of 
exchange  value  or  purchasing  power,  then, 
expresses  the  exchange  value  of  any  commod- 
ity relative  to  the  exchange  values  of  any  and 
all  other  commodities.    It  expresses  exchange 
value  In  general  or  command  over  commodi- 
ties In  general.' 

These  observations  make  it  clear  that 
standard  unlU  are  always  magnitudes  of  the 
characteristic  which  they  are  employed  to 
measure;  they  are  never  things  possessing 
these  characteristics.  The  standard  unit  of 
length  (foot  length,  meter,  etc.).  Is  a  certain 
length,  not  an  object  possessing  that  length. 
The  standard  unit  of  exchange  value  (eg., 
dollar,  pound,  franc),  is  a  certain  excftanga 
value  or  a  certain  degree  of  command  over 
goods  m  general,  not  a  commodity  possessing 
that  exchange  value  or  command  over  goods 
in  general.  The  standard  of  value  could  un- 
der no  circumstances  be  a  commodity.* 

15.  Nevertheless,  the  thought  that  the 
standard  unit  of  length  Is  something  possess- 
ing length  and  that  the  standard  unit  of 
value  Is  something  possessing  exchange  valua 
Is  deeply  Imbedded  in  our  minds.  Some  of 
the  familiar  standard  units  of  measurement 
even  bear  the  names  of  things  or  objects — as 
foot,  grain,  ton.  This  Identification  of  tha 
standard  unit  with  a  thing  Is  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  common  unit  of  measure- 
ment originally  had  to  be  derived  from  some- 
thing which  was  tmlversally  known  and 
which  possessed  the  relevant  characteristlo 
in  a  fairly  uniform  degree.  For  Instance, 
the  length  of  the  foot  of  a  grown  man  is 
known  to  everybody  and  since  the  varlatloiM 
In  the  size  of  feet  are  not  very  great,  people 
in  a  more  primitive  age  could  express  the 
length  of  any  object  by  comparing  It  with 
their  feet.  Thiis,  the  foot  became  tha 
standard  unit  of  length.  To  have  Insisted 
that  the  standard  unit  was  not  the  foot, 
but  the  foot  length,  would  have  seemed  to 
them,  as  It  would  to  most  people  today, 
pointless  quibbling.  In  practice,  the  dis- 
tinction may  actually  be  unimportant. 
While  In  the  quest  for  greater  exactness  later 
generations  have  transformed  the  originally 
vague  concept  of  a  normal  or  average  foot 
into  a  more  precise  concept  of  length  and 
no  longer  use  a  real  foot  to  measure  length, 
the  foot  is  still  approximately  the  lengtli 
of  a  man's  foot. 


•Ibid.,  pp.  17*-1T7. 
•Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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To  establish  •  stanlard  unit  of  exchange 
value  the  same  procedure  would  have  to  be 
followed.  The  exchange  value  of  a  fairly  uni- 
form commodity  known  to  all  members  of 
the  community  is  chosen  as  the  standard 
unit  of  exchange  value.  Thus,  in  a  pastoral 
society,  where  practically  everybody  is  raising 
sheep,  the  exchange  value  of  a  sheep  may  be 
tised  as  a  common  denominator  for  all  ex- 
change values.  An  ox,  then,  is  worth  10 
sheep,  a  pound  of  gold  is  worth  100  sheep, 
and  so  on.  The  sheep  has  become  the 
standard  of  value — and  again.  It  might  sound 
like  hairsplitting  to  Insist  that  it  was  the 
exchange  value  of  a  sheep,  not  the  sheep  it- 
self, which  had  become  the  standard. 

The  importance  of  the  distinction  will, 
however,  reveal  itself  upon  further  develop- 
ment of  the  examples  cited  above.  The  foot 
which  has  become  the  standard  unit  of 
length  la  a  length  familiar  to  everyone.  Now, 
If  It  were  supposed  that  a  certain  vitamin  diet 
doubles  the  size  of  feet,  it  would  be  quite 
natural  and  correct  to  say  that  the  averaga 
foot  measures  two  foot— or  two  standard 
units  of  length.  To  Insist  that  the  actual 
(average)  foot  is  the  foot,  would,  in  fact,  be 
to  change  the  standard  unit  of  length  pari 
passu  with  the  changing  length  of  human 
feet.  Fortunately,  no  one  Insists  that  the 
standard  unit  of  length  is  a  real  foot  or  the 
length  of  a  real  foot.  The  average  length 
of  feet  undoubtedly  fluctuates,  but  these 
fluctuations  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the 
foot. 

Similarly,  the  sheep  which  has  become 
the  standard  unit  of  exchange  value,  is  a 
▼alue,  a  degree  of  command  over  goods,  fa- 
miliar to  everyone.  It  expresses  command 
over  one  sheep  or  one-tenth  of  an  ox,  or  one- 
bundredth  of  a  pound  of  go!d,  and  so  on. 
Now,  suppose  that  a  disease  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  so  that  the  exchsnge  value  of 
sheep  is  doubled.  A  sheep  would  now  be 
worth  two  sheep — or  two  standard  units 
of  purchasing  power.'*  To  insist  that  the 
actual  (average)  sheep  is  the  sheep,  would. 
In  fact,  be  to  change  the  standard  unit  of 
Talue  pari  passu  with  the  exchange  value  of 
the  sheep.  Since  the  exchange  value  of 
aheep,  or  of  any  other  commodity,  la  subject 
to  coutlnuoiia  variation,  this  would  mean 
that  the  standard  unit  of  exchange  value 
would  have  to  be  changed  continuously." 

Moreover,  If  the  community  has  outgrown 
the  pastoral  stage,  most  people  will  no  longer 
be  familiar  with  ths  value  of  a  sheep.  The 
change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  sheep 
would  have  to  be  announced  by  some  public 
authority— and  the  only  way  this  change 
could  be  announced  would  be  by  reference 
to  the  already  established  standard  unit  of 
value.  The  new  sheep  would  have  to  be 
expressed  as  two  old  sheep.  Similarly.  If 
the  prevailing  average  length  of  feet  were 
accepted  as  the  standard  unit  of  length,  this 
average  length  would  have  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  people  as  a  ratio  of  the  already  estab- 
lished standard  unit.  The  new  foot  woiild 
be  declared  to  equal  two  old  foot.  Since 
the  only  purpose  of  a  standard  unit  is  to 
provide  a  commonly  accepted  measure  of  a 
particular  characteristic,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  making  such  a  change  which  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  reference  to  an  al- 
ready established  standard  imlt;  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  established  standard 
unit  Is  not  the  average  length  of  feet  or  the 
exchange  value  of  a  sheep  (or  of  any  other 
commodity). 

18.  There  are  some  important  aspects  In 
which  the  parallelism  between  the  standard 
units  of  length  and  of  value  does  not  hold. 

A.  The  standard  imlt  of  length  Is  a  con- 
stant, static  magnitude  of  length.  A  foot 
means  the  same  to  us  as  it  did  to  our  fore- 


"Cf.  Turgot's  example  (reflexions  rur  la 
formation  et  la  distribution  des  rlchesses, 
1770,  quoted  by  Nusrbaum,  Arthur,  Money 
In  the  Law,  1939.  p.  6.  n.  25. 

"  Murad,  A..  The  Paradox  of  a  Metal  SUnd- 
ard.  1839.  p.  180. 


fathers.  The  standard  unit  of  value,  on  tha 
other  hand,  is  a  changing,  dynamic  concept. 
A  doLar  does  not  mean  the  same  to  us  today 
as  it  did  10  years  ago  or  as  It  did  to  our  fore- 
fathers. Today,  let  us  say,  It  represents  com- 
mand over  10  cigars,  or  2  pounds  of  butter, 
or  1  theater  admission,  etc.  All  these  com- 
modities, however,  are  subject  to  value  fluctu- 
ations— and  since  their  exchange  values  are 
expressed  In  terms  of  dollars  (or  prices),  any 
change  in  that  exchange  value  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  changing  price.  Any  alteration 
in  the  price  of  even  a  single  commodity.  In 
turn,  win  change  the  amount  of  purchasing 
power  expressed  by  11.  Such  a  change  In 
the  value  of  the  dollar  would  be  infinitesimal. 
People  would  say  that  the  dollar  has  re- 
mained unchanged,  but  that  this  or  that 
particular  price  has  changed.  But  if  ma- 
terial shortages  or  intensified  demand  cause 
the  exchange  values  cf  many  commodities 
to  rise  successively,  the  amount  of  purchasing 
power  expressed  by  $1  will  diminish  notice- 
ably and  after  a  while  the  value  of  the  dollar 
will  be  said  to  have  fallen.  Conversely,  if 
decreased  demand  and  abundant  supplies  set 
off  a  chain  of  price  decreases,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  will  appear  to  have  risen.  While 
from  one  day  to  the  next  a  dollar  expresses 
Its  meaning  may  change  drastically  over 
approximately  the  same  purchasing  power, 
longer  periods  of  time.  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
awakening  from  his  20  years'  sleep,  would  find 
his  concept  of  foot  unchanged,  but  he  would 
have  to  learn  from  scratch  the  meaning  of 
"dollar."  " 

B.  The  foot  conveys  a  precise  idea  of 
length.  A  distance  of  1  foot  can  have  pre- 
cise meaning  because  it  is  always  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feet  that  the  amount 
of  purchasing  power  expressed  by  the  stand- 
ard unit  of  value  is  continuously  modified  as 
a  result  of  the  interplay  of  all  changes  in  the 
relative  va'ues  of  goods,  implies  that  this 
standard  unit  cannot  establish  a  precise  con- 
cept of  a  definite  magnitude  of  purchasing 
power  In  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  most 
that  can  be  expected  of  a  standard  of  value 
is  to  signify  to  the  Individual  an  approximate 
degree  of  command  over  goods.'* 

C.  Because  it  is  precise  and  unchanging, 
the  foot  can  be  embodied  In  a  concrete  meas- 
uring Instrument — a  footrule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  standard  unit  of  value  could  not 
possibly  be  embodied  In  a  concrete  measuring 
Instrument,  e.  g.,  a  sheep  or  a  piece  of  gold. 
The  exchange  value  of  a  piece  of  gold  fluctu- 
ates continuously:  and  while  the  standard 
unit  Itself  expresses  a  continuously  fluctu- 
ating amount  of  exchange  value,  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  the  two  would  fluctu- 
ate Identically.  Even  If  It  were  conceivable 
to  flnd  a  commodity  with  an  exchange  valus 
varying  directly  with  the  exchange  value  ex- 
pressed by  the  standard  unit,  it  would  still 
make  no  sense  to  employ  it  as  a  measuring 
instrument  since  its  exchange  value  would 
have  to  be  determined  by  recourse  to  ths 
market.  It  could  not  cpsrate  as  a  gage  of 
continuous  and  permanent  applicability.  It 
would  be  comparable  to  a  footrule  of  ever- 
changing  length  which  has  to  be  contlnu- 
ou3ly  adjusted  to  an  ever-changing  foot. 
Recourse  to  the  market  alone  can  give  us 
from  one  instant  to  the  other  the  necessary 
corrections  and  adjustments  for  otn:  concept 
of  value.  There  is  neither  any  reason  nor 
any  opportunity  for  applying  a  gage  or  meas- 
uring Instnunent  of  value." 

17.  Summing  up  these  general  and  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  the  standard  unit  of 
value,  the  following  definition  may  be  for- 
mulated: 

The  standard  unit  of  value  is  •  vague 
concept  of  an  ever-changing  magnitude  of 
purchasing  power  which  is  not  capable  of 
embodiment  in  an;  fioncrete  measuring  la« 
Btnmaent.'* 


On  no  account,  therefore,  could  the  stand* 
ard  of  value  be  regarded  as  a  commodity, 
such  as  sheep  or  gold.  Gold  could  certainly 
not  be  the  standard  of  value  any  more  than 
it  could  be  the  standard  of  length  or  weight. 
These  standards  mtist  be  a  unit  of  value, 
a  unit  of  length,  a  unit  of  weight,  respec- 
tively. Nor  could  gold  (or  any  other  com- 
modity) be  the  material  measxiring  instru« 
ment  of  value  (as  it  could  be  the  measuring 
Instnmieut  of  length  or  weight)  since  the 
exchange  value  cf  gold  Is  not  stable  vis-a-vis 
the  standard  unit  of  value  and  since  that 
standard  unit  itself  is  a  constantly  changing 
magnitude. 

The  identity  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
the  standard  unit  of  value  under  the  so- 
called  gold  standard  is,  of  course,  simply  tha 
product^  of  a  price-fixing  arrangement.  As 
long  cs  the  monetary  authorities  stand 
ready  to  buy  or  sell  unlimited  quantities  of 
the  metal,  they  can  actually  bring  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  gold  into  conform- 
ity  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  magnitude 
cf  value  expressed  by  the  standsrd  unit. 
This  results  in  making  the  standard  of  value 
a  stable  and  exact  expression  of  command 
over  gold,  not  over  commodities  In  general. 
Certainly  it  does  not  make  gold  the  instru- 
ment for  measuring  value." 

18.  The  thought  that  money  is  an  abstract 
concept  of  value,  not  representing  any  par- 
ticular commodity  or  represented  by  any 
particular  commodity,  Is  not  new.  Perhaps 
the  first  reference  to  It  was  made  by  Plato 
who.  explaining  the  economic  organisation 
of  the  city-state,  stressed  the  need  of  money 
as  a  symbol  for  the  sake  of  exchange  '^  The 
"moneta  imaglnarla"  in  terms  of  which 
media  of  exchange  were  customarily  tariffed 
between  the  thirteenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies again  indicates  a  recognition  of  tha 
Bbstractness  of  the  measure  of  value.  Debts 
and  claims  could  be  stated  In  terms  of  moneta 
Imsglnaria.  and  coins — the  media  of  ex- 
chan-Te — were  decreed  to  be  valid  tokens  for 
the  transfer  of  purchasing  power  expressed 
in  terms  of  moneta  imaglnarla.* 


"  Ibid,  p.  180. 
«>  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  183-181^ 
>*Ibld..  p.  187. 


"Ibid.,  pp.  188-189. 

'■  Cf.  Monroe,  Arthur  K.,  Monetary  Theory 
Before  Adam  Smith,  1923,  p.  6;  Nussbaum. 
Arthur,  op.  clt..  pp.  8-9.  n.  31.  Professor 
Nussbaum  suggests  that  Plato  d  d  not  uce  the 
teim  symbol  in  the  abetract  sense  at  present 
associated  with  the  term,  but  that  he  simply 
indicated  "that  money,  technically  appearing 
as  a  token,  is  the  customary  mcdiiun  of  ex- 
change." Even  if  this  Interpretation  wer« 
accepted  as  ccorect,  the  question  still  re- 
mains; a  token  of  what?  If  money  is  re- 
garded as  a  commodity  it  miist  be  held  to  be 
the  equivalent  in  exchange,  rather  than  a 
token  assuring  the  future  delivery  of  equiva- 
lent value. 

"  Cf.  Nussbaim,  op.  clt.,  pp.  10  ff. 

Professor  Nussbaum  maintains  that  in 
rpite  of  the  apparent  tariffing  of  coins  in 
terms  of  an  abstract  unit,  "the  value  of  the 
coins  did  not  depend  on  the  value  of  the 
unit,  but  the  value  of  the  unit  was  deter- 
mined by  the  value  of  the  coins"  (p.  11).  It 
is  true  only  that  the  metal  contained  in  the 
coins  had  a  value  Independent  of  the  rela- 
tion arbitrarily  established  between  the  coin 
Itself  and  the  abstract  unit.  If  that  value 
happened  to  be  greater  than  the  tariffed  value 
of  the  coin,  then,  of  course,  the  com  would 
be  clipped  or  converted  into  bullion.  To 
avoid  such  tampering  with  the  currency,  the 
coin  had  to  be  "raised"  to  bring  the  market 
value  (in  terms  of  imaginary  units)  of  the 
metal  contained  in  the  coin  into  line  wltb 
the  nominal  value  (also  in  terms  of  imaginary 
unit)  of  the  coin.  Thus  it  seems  that  the 
imaginary  umt  was  adjusted  to  the  metal 
value  of  the  coins.  But  when  the  nominal 
value  of  the  coin  exceeded  its  metal  value, 
then  the  value  of  the  coin  was  clearly  de- 
termined by  the  value  of  the  Imaginary  unit. 
As  long  as  tariffed  coins  circulated  as  cur- 
rency, 1.  e.,  by  face  value,  their  value  waa 
derived  from  the  imaginary  unit. 
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IB  OHSdem  lit«rature  the  concept  of  the  ab- 
stract unit  ot  value  appears  with  increasing 
frequency  tinder  ▼arlctu  names,  such  as 
^tinlt  of  ralue."  ■  "tinlt  of  account."  *  or 
"money  of  account."*'  This  abstract  unit. 
Whether  It  be  named  "the  dollar."  "the  pound 
sterling"  or  anything  else.  Is,  of  course,  the 
standard  unit  of  v«lue.  or  standard  of  value." 
In  terms  of  which  prices,  debts,  and  credit 
Instrumenu  (including  currency)  are  ex- 
pnsaed.  Nerertheleaa.  these  same  authors 
who  recognl«  the  abetractness  of  the  stand- 
ard unit  of  value  which  Is  money  still  Insist 
on  reacrnxig  the  term,  "money."  to  designate 
the  mesne  of  pajtnent.  The  use  of  terms  Is 
tiafbrtunate  since,  as  pointed  out  above  (sec- 
tion 13).  it  leads  to  a  confusion  of  con- 
cepts. U  not  In  the  minds  of  the  writers  tlieaa» 
selves,  certainly  In  the  minds  of  th }  tesdcvs. 

19.  Mr.  Keynes,  for  instance,  opens  his 
Treatise  on  Money  by  sUtlng  that  "money 
of  account,  namely,  that  In  which  debts  and 
prices  and  gentrsl  purcbsblng  power  are 
cxpteessd.  Is  the  prlaasry  concept  of  a  theory 
of  money."  "  and  Ister  says  that  '"the  age  of 
muney  bad  succeeded  to  the  age  of  barter 
M  soon  as  men  had  adopted  a  money  of 
account."**  He  thao  proceeds  to  call  cxir- 
rency  (or  the  money  things)  money  Itself.* 
But.  by  his  own  statament.  money  of  account 
(the  standard  unit)  ts  fundamenUl  to  the 
existence  at  a  money  system.  It  Is  possible 
for  a  money  system  to  exist  without  money- 
pcoper  (tangible  media  of  exchange),  but 
aaooey  proper  could  not  exist  without  money 
of  account,  since  It  "derives  Its  character 
from  its  relationship  to  the  money  of  ac- 
eottnt."**  Accordingly.  It  would  be  possible 
"for  a  money  system  to  exist  without  money 
itself.  Mr.  Keynes'  meaning  Is,  of  course, 
quite  in  line  with  the  thesis  of  this  paper, 
but  bis  terminology  seems  unfortunately 
confusing. 

If  tbe  abstract  unit  of  purchasing  power 
which  is  the  standard  of  value  is  tbe  decisive 
crlterioa  on  which  the  existence  of  a  money 
aystem  depends,  then  logic  demands  that  It 
be  given  the  name  "money."  To  Insist  upon 
a  termlnolcgy  which  reserves  that  name  for 
the  tan^ble  media  of  exchange  which  are  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  money  system 
and  which  themselves  must  be  stated  In 
tenns  of  money,  is  to  be  subservient  to  a 
etistom  rtwted  in  mtiltiple  confusion  and  is, 
to  that  extent,  to  perpetuate  that  conftislon. 

Not  only  ts  the  designation  "money"  for 
the  abstract  standard  unit  of  value  a  logical 
one;  it  Is  also  one  that  agrees  with  common 
usage.  People  use  the  term  "money"  when 
they  mean  currency  as  well  as  when  they 
mean  the  standard  of  value.  The  popular 
confualon  of  these  two  distinct  concepts,  im- 
plied by  atUchlng  the  same  name  to  both. 
Is  not  only  nattiral  In  view  of  the  confusion 
which  pervades  monetary  literature,  but  Is 
probably  also  innocuous.  It  is  not  impor- 
tant that  the  proverbial  man  In  the  street 
abotdd  have  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
conpAesttlee  of  money.  But  there  is  no  jus- 
tlfkakion  for  the  argument  that  even  eoon- 


»  B.  g..  Knapp.  Oeorg  P.,  The  State  Theory 
of  Money.  1924;  Wagemann.  Bmst  F.,  Allge- 
meine  Oeldiehre.  1933. 

»K.  f..  Helfferlch.  Karl.  Money,  1927; 
Feevesryear.  A.  K..  The  Pound  Sterling,  1931. 

*K.  g..  Keynes.  John  M..  A  Treatise  on 
Money.  1930:  Bawtrey.  R.  O..  The  Gold  Stand- 
ard In  Theory  and  Practice.  3rd  ed..  1933. 

""No  more  can  be  said  than  that  'dollar* 
la  the  name  for  a  value  which,  at  any  definite 
BBoment,  la  understood  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  the  community,  and  since  goods 
and  services  are  evaluated  In  terms  of  the 
tfoUar.  that  unit  is  a  measure  or  a  standard  of 
value  "    Nussbaum,  op.  cit..  p.  6. 

"Knmee.  op.  cit..  vol.  X.  p.  t. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

••Ibid.,  p.  S. 

•XMO..  p.  •. 


omists  ahould  continue  to  use  the  term 
"money"  for  coins  and  paper  (  urrency  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  generally  use*  I  In  that  sense. 
People  generally  use  the  tern  "money"  also 
when  they  mean  the  standart  twit  of  value. 
They  express  prices  In  moc  sy,  they  state 
debts  in  money,  they  are  cc  ncemed  about 
the  value  of  money,  they  bar  ;ain  for  money 
wages.  The  man  who  barga  ins  for  money 
wages  is  hardly  concerned  w  th  the  specific 
method  of  payment.  He'wll  take  his  wage 
In  coin,  in  notes.  In  checks  sometimes  In 
credits  with  the  bank  or  the  company  store, 
or  even  In  merchandise.  On  he  other  hand, 
the  worker  is  very  much  con<  erned  with  the 
value  of  money  as  Indicated  )y  recent  wide- 
epread  demands  for  wage  ln(  reases  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  of  living.  Tlie  "man  in  the 
street"  would  probably  be  mi  ch  more  baffled 
if  hs  were  told  that  is  bargal  ning  not  for  so 
much  money  a  week,  but  foi  so  many  ideal 
units  or  units  of  money -cl -account,  than 
If  he  were  told  that  his  weeJ  ly  pay  check  Is 
not  money,  but  a  credit  Instrument  stated 
in  terms  of  money,  or  If  he  W(  re  told  that  his 
check  ts  not  money,  bu*.  cui  rency. 

Money  ts  ceruinly  that  ii  which  prices 
are  expressed  and  debts  an(  claims  stated. 
The  value  of  a  thing  ts  sta<  ed  In  terms  of 
money— dollars,  pounds,  frai  cs.  etc.,  not  in 
terms  of  coins,  notes,  checks,  or  book  entries. 
The  dollar,  then,  is  money.  n<  t  the  coin,  note 
or  check  stated  In  terms  ol  dollars  and  It 
seems  unnecessary  and  unrea  "tenable  to  deny 
the  designation  money  to  '  he  former  and 
to  reserve  it  for  the  latter. 

20.  The  distinction  betwe<n  the  standard 
unit  of  value  and  the  med.im  of  exchange, 
and  the  application  of  the  t  irm  "money"  to 
the  former,  also  helps  to  clea  r  up  some  com- 
mon and  glaring  historical  misinterpreta- 
tions. We  are  told,  for  instar  ce,  of  the  cattle 
money  of  antiquity  and  are  expected  to  he- 
lleve  that  the  ancients  usel  cattle,  sheep, 
and  other  domesticated  aninals  as  media  of 
exchange."  Certainly  it  doet  not  show  great 
reverence  for  the  high  civilization  of  the 
Greeks  to  imply  that  they  we  -e  too  unintelli- 
gent to  find  a  commodity  i  lore  highly  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  portability.  In- 
destructibility, divisibility,  uniformity,  etc. — 
in  short,  the  qualities  reqi  ired  of  an  ex- 
change commodity — than  ai  ox.  Oxen  are 
certainly  not  uniform.  Hrcules  himself 
could  not  have  carried  an  ox  very  far;  divid- 
ing the  ox  means  to  destro; '  him.  In  fact, 
the  only  requirement  which  the  ox  possesses 
In  a  high  degree  is  that  everyone  can  recog- 
nize It  as  an  ox. 

It  shoiald  be  obvious  that  axen  were  never 
used  as  common  media  of  es  change."  but  as 
a  common  measure  or  standard  of  value. 
Every  community  entering  ti  e  era  of  indirect 
exchange  had  to  derive  its  si  andard  of  value 
from  the  value  of  a  commonly  known  com- 
modity. In  a  cattle-raising  community  the 
value  of  cattle  naturally  be<  ame  the  stand- 
ard— hence,  the  cattle  mone  r  of  the  Greeks. 
Only  the  confusion  of  the  a  tandard  unit  of 
value  with  the  medium  o  exchange  can 
account  for  the  stiggestlon  ;hat  tbe  Greeks 
carried  oxen  in  their  purses.  We  know  that 
cattle  were  used  as  the  standi  ird  unit  of  value 
even  at  a  time  when  coinage  was  already 
firmly  established.™ 

TI.  StmXAJtT  AND  cofrcLtmoN 
31.  It  has  now  been  shown 
ous  to  regard  the  media  of 


"  E.  g.,  Kemmerer,  X.  W.,  |foney,  1937,  pp 

"There   are.    however,   many 
that  cattle  and  other  domesticated 
were  frequently  used  to  i 
kind,  especially  to  the  temples 
ptirposee,  flnee,  etc.,  and  prof  ably 
times  for  personal  services. 

••Cf.  Bums.  A.  R..  Mone 
Policy  la  iMly  Tunes,  1937 
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are  also  used  as  a  store  of  value)  as  money: 
that  these  media  of  exchange  are  all  tokens 
of  claims  or  debts  in  amounts  determined  by 
reference  to  money;  that  money  Is  the  stand- 
ard unit  of  value;  that  the  standard  unit  of 
value  Is  an  absUact  concept  ot  an  ever- 
changing  magnitude  of  purchasing  power 
and  that  it  could  never  be  a  commodity  nor 
even  the  purchasing  power  of  a  commodity. 

Therefore,  the  definition  of  money  as  ths 
commodity  functioning  as  a  medium' of  ex- 
change, a  standard  of  value,  a  store  cf  value, 
a  standard  of  deferred  payments,  and  a  re- 
serve for  bank  credit  is  wrong.  It  harbors 
two  fimdamental  misconceptions. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  money  Is  both 
the  medium  of  exchange  and  the  standard 
of  value  (all  other  functions  are  derived 
from  these  two).  The  means  of  payments 
are  qualitatively  dlKerent  from  the  standard 
unit  of  value.  They  are  the  tangible  or  In- 
tangible manifestations  of  debts  and  claims, 
arising  from  indirect  exchange  and  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  standard  of  value,  or  money. 

The  second  misconception  Is  that  money  Is 
a  commodity.  Neither  the  means  of  pay- 
ment nor  the  standard  of  value  could  be 
regarded  as  a  commodity.  The  standard  of 
value  la  bound  to  be  abstract.  The  means 
of  payment  may  assume  concrete  form;  they 
can  be  made  of  paper,  nickel,  silver,  gold  or 
some  other  commodity,  but  they  can  never  be 
media  of  exchange  by  dint  of  this  material- 
ization. 

A  correct  deflntlon  of  money  must  not 
imply  that  there  Is  any  connection  between 
the  standard  of  value  and  a  commodity,  nor 
that  the  standard  of  value  and  the  medium 
of  exchange  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing. 

22.  The  Importance  of  a  correct  deflntlon 
of  money  becomes  apparent  when  applied  to 
the  central  problem  of  monetary  theory — 
the  value  of  money.  The  traditional  view  of 
money  as  a  commodity  serving  as  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  and  the  standard  of  value 
Inevitably  had  to  lead  up  to  the  quantity 
theory  cf  money.  Changes  In  the  value  of 
money  had  to  be  explained  In  the  same 
manner  as  changes  In  the  value  of  wheat  or 
apples,  namely  in  terms  of  demand  and 
supply.  Just  as  a  shortage  of  apples  would 
force  up  the  price  of  apples,  so.  It  was 
thought,  an  Inadequate  supply  of  money 
would  surely  raise  the  value  of  money.  Con- 
versely, an  expansion  of  the  money  supply 
would  Inevitably  result  In  a  lower  value  of 
money,  or  a  higher  price  level.  No  matter 
how  modified  and  qualified,  all  versions  of 
the  quantity  theoiV  must  necessarily  be 
rooted  in  this  fundamental  proposition.  In 
fact,  monetary  theory  as  a  separate  branch 
of  economics  could  not  exist  save  on  the 
preconception  that  fluctuations  of  price 
levels  (and.  therefore,  indirectly  of  output 
and  employment)  are  due  to  special  mone- 
tary causes  not  encompassed  by  the  theory 
of  (relative)  value. 

The  error  of  such  reasoning  Is  at  once  re- 
vealed when  the  distinction  between  stand- 
ard of  value  and  media  of  exchange  is  ob- 
served. 

The  value  of  money  Is  clearly  a  phenom- 
enon of  the  standard.  No  other  meaning 
could  be  attached  to  the  statement  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  has  decreased  than  that) 
the  magnitude  of  purchasing  power  expressed 
by  91  is  smaller  than  It  was  before.  Now. 
the  standard  of  value,  being  an  abstract 
concept,  could  not  possibly  have  a  value  per 
se  in  the  same  sense  that  apples  or  wheat 
have  a  value  which  is  Influenced  by  changes 
In  supply.  Nor  could  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  a  supply  of  the  abstract  concept 
of  value  which  Is  the  standard. 

The  "supply  of  money"  or  "quantity  of 
money."  on  the  other  hand,  obviously  must 
be  Interpreted  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  me- 
dium of  exchange.  There  csn  be  more  or 
lees  "money"  In  circulation,  more  or  lees 
deposits,  notes  and  cblns.    But  bow  could 
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it  be  maintained  that  a  change  in  the  quan- 
tity of  credit  instruments  (or  a  change  in 
the  volume  of  transactions  giving  rise  to 
credit  instruments.  Including  currency) 
could  eo  ipso  bring  about  a  change  In  the 
value  expressed  by  91?  A  credit  Instrument 
of  a  face  value  of  $1  represents  purchasing 
power  to  the  extent  of  $1 — whatever  that 
may  be.  The  "value"  of  the  credit  instru- 
ment is  determined  by  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  expressed  by  |1,  not  the  other 
way  around.  To  state  the  opposite  would 
be  like  saying  that  tbe  quart  becomes  a 
smaller  measure  of  capacity  If  there  are 
more  quart  bottles. 

Changes  in  the  "value  of  the  dollar."  1.  e.. 
In  the  magnitude  of  purchasing  power  ex- 
pressed by  91  are,  in  fact,  never  determined 
by  quantitative  changes  in  the  supply  of 
media  of  exchange,  but  are  the  result  of  the 
continuous  interplay  of  all  the  forces  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  affecting  each  and  every 
commodity.  There  are  no  separate  mone- 
tary forces  responsible  for  changes  In  price 
levels.  Any  attempt  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion for  fluctuations  in  price  levels,  output 
and  employment  In  changes  of  the  quantity 
of  exchange  media  Is  to  pursue  a  mirage. 
Similarly,  any  attempt  to  control  or  prevent 
such  fluctuations  through  quantitative  con- 
trol of  the  media  of  exchange  is  necessarily 
doomed  to  failure.  The  both  grow  out  of 
a  fundamental  mlsimderstanding  of  the  na- 
ture of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  to  our  economist  that  when  the  mints 
of  the  world  were  open  to  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  these  metals  were 
money  wherever  they  existed,  the  finder 
or  owner  had  only  to  transport  his  gold 
or  silver  to  the  mint  to  have  the  metal 
coined  and  handed  back  to  him  to  be 
stored  or  spent  Into  circulation,  as  he 
might  elect.  The  old  prospector  of  placer 
mining  days  had  only  to  weigh  out  the 
dust  f  lom  his  poke  to  purchase  any  mer- 
chandise that  was  for  sale.  His  gold  had 
a  fixed  value  at  the  mint. 


Arnold  Faces  Confrtts  Uproar  Over  Hii 
Continued  Use  of  the  WASPS— Miss 
Cochran's  Lady  FVers  Now  Replace 
Instead  of  Releasing  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALXrOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,  by  Drew 
Pearson,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  August  6: 

WASHmcTOH.— Air  Forces  commander  Gen- 
eral "Hap"  Arnold  may  not  know  It,  but  he 
U  facing  a  regular  cloudburst  from  Capitol 
Hill  as  soon  as  Congress  gets  back  to  a  full- 
time  job. 

The  Congressmen  are  up  In  arms  over 
Arnold's  efforts  to  sidetrack  the  law  by  con- 
tinuing to  use  tbe  WASPS  while  more  than 
0.(X)O  trained  men  pilots,  each  with  an  aver- 
sge  of  1.2S0  flying  hours,  remain  Idle.  AU 
thU  has  happened  after  Congress  refused  to 
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let  the  WASPS  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
Regular  Army. 

Fact  is  that  the  Government  has  spent 
more  than  $21,000,000  training  lady  flyers, 
"primarily  at  the  behest  of  vivacious  aviatrlx 
Jacquelln  Cochran,  wife  of  financial  magnate 
Floyd  Odium.  Magnetic  Miss  Cochran  seems 
to  have  quite  a  drag  with  the  "brass  hats" 
and  has  even  persuaded  the  Air  Forces'  smil- 
ing commander  to  make  several  secret  trips 
to  Capitol  Hill  to  lobby  for  continuation  of 
her  pets,  the  WASPS. 

Though  not  generally  known.  25  WASPS 
have  already  been  killed  while  ferrying  planes 
In  the  United  States.  Further,  after  almost 
2  years  of  training  and  tbe  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  only  11  WASPS  are  able  to 
fly  twin-engine  pursuit  planes  and  only  3 
are  qualified  to  pilot  4-englne  bombers. 
Bulk  of  the  WASP  work  has  been  on  training 
planes,  production  of  which  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

BACK-DOOB   STXATSGT 

After  Congress  refused  to  let  the  WASPS 
Into  the  Army.  Arnold  and  Miss  Cochran 
adopted  back-door  strategy.  It  was  arranged 
to  sign  the  WASPS  up  as  WAC's,  then  have 
them  reassigned  to  the  Air  Forces,  this  despite 
Congress'  clear  ruling  that  the  WASPS  should 
not  be  taken  Into  the  Regular  Army. 

When  Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  head  of  the 
WAC's,  got  wind  of  this  deal,  she  sent 
emissaries  on  forced  marches  to  Capitol  Hill 
to  have  her  rank  raised  from  colonel  to  brig- 
adier general.  Oveta  was  afraid  that  Jacque- 
lln Cochran  would  be  made  a  colonel  In  the 
WAC's  and  wanted  to  outrank  her. 

All  of  which  has  made  Air  Corps  pilots  and 
transport  flyers  see  red.  Hundreds  retiring 
from  active  combat  are  anxious  to  stay  In 
the  Army  as  transport  ferry  pilots.  More 
than  a  thousand  discharged  pilots  are  unable 
to  get  jobs  with  the  air  transport  command, 
but  stUl  Jacky  Cochran  trains  more  WASPS. 
These  flyers  point  out  that  the  WASPS,  like 
the  WAC's,  claim  they  were  recruited  to 
release  men  for  active  service.  Now  they  say 
the  WASPS  are  "Just  replacing  men,  period." 

Last  May,  the  Ramspeck  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee began  a  determined  Inquiry  into  the 
WASPS,  was  ready  to  recommend  that  they 
be  dropped  immediately.  However,  fast- 
working,  charming  "Hap"  Arnold  made  a 
quick  trip  to  Capitol  Hill.  After  that,  one 
sentence  was  eliminated  from  the  report. 
It  read:  "We  urge  that  the  WASPS  be  wiped 
out  completely." 

Thus,  the  battle  of  the  WASPS  continues. 


We  Honor  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  Our 
Country's  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vnciNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday,  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
Pebruary  of  this  year  the  citizens  of  Bris- 
tol, Va.-Tenn.,  erected  an  honor-roll 
plaque  in  honor  of  those  now  in  the 
armed  service  and  those  who  may  here- 
after join.  The  plaque  already  contains 
the  names  of  all  those  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice from  the  Twin  City,  and  other  names 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time  as  our 
other  boys  join  the  colors. 

Dr.  Robert  Yost,  one  of  the  Oodliest. 
one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  best  be- 


loved men  in  our  section,  delivered  the 
dedicatory  address.  Por  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  teachers  at 
King  College  and  has  exerted  a  wonder- 
ful influence  for  right  living  and  true 
Americanism  upon  all  the  boys  who  came 
under  his  guidance.  His  address  is  so 
replete  with  words  of  truth,  so  expressive 
of  the  true  American  spirit,  that  I  think 
it  should  be  given  wide  circulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
therein  Dr.  Y6st's  address: 

This  large  representative  gathering  speaks 
emphatically  and  prophetically  for  American 
patriotism.  It  is  an  optimistic  declaration. 
We  are  here  In  behalf  of  our  coimtry  and 
her  soldiers.  Though  this  plaque  Is  quite 
common  In  the  materials  of  which  it  Is  made. 
It  Is  marvelotisly  uncommon  In  what  It  repre- 
sents. It  Is  made  of  Iron,  clay.  sand,  marble, 
pebbles,  and  water.  That  is  all  so  far  as  ma- 
terials are  concerned.  Skillful  trained  hands 
took  this  common  wayside  dtist,  molding  It 
into  this  silent  symbol.  Back  of  the  hands 
Is  a  brain  whose  magic  cells  dreamed  the 
Idea.  In  Its  completion.  And  back  of  the 
brain  is  the  passion  and  heart  of  Bristol. 

It  is  a  worthy  attempt  to  express  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  sentiments.  Once  a 
people  in  exile,  learned  in  bitterness  the 
meaning  of  this  sentiment  and  In  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  Irreparable  loss.  waUed 
their  woe  as  a  warning  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions. "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning  and  may 
my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 
And  once  a  sinlest,  man,  standing  on  a  lonely 
hill,  looked  upon  the  capital  of  his  native 
land,  and  foreseeing  Its  utter  destruction 
and  waste,  cried  "O  Jertisalem,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thee"  and  then  that 
lonely  hill  was  stained  with  tears,  divine.  I 
make  no  apology  but  emphatically  repeat,  the 
noblest  of  sentiments  is  coming  from  Bristol's 
aching  heart  today.  By  this  act  we  are  striv- 
ing, as  best  we  know  how,  to  express  to  our 
men  and  women  In  tmlform  otu-  gratitude 
for  what  they  have  done,  our  faith  In  their 
ultimate  victory,  our  earnest,  passionate 
hope,  that  victory  may  be  decisive  and  speedy, 
and  our  love  for  what  they  are — our  first  line 
of  defense.  There  are  no  fox  holes  or  caves 
or  dugouts  in  Bristol.  We  have  no  need  for 
them.  We  wear  no  gas  masks  to  protect  us 
from  the  deadly  poison  of  a  pagan  foe.  There 
is  no  fear  this  sabbath  afternoon  that  we 
will  be  disturbed  by  death  rained  from  the 
skies,  as  some  Zero  sails  through  on  Its  deadly 
mission^  Nor  from  some  armored  tank  on 
State  Street  grinding  our  helpless  bodies  to 
dust.  We  are  not  afraid  that  our  old  men 
and  women  and  little  chUdren  will  be  herded 
like  cattle  and  shot  like  wolves.  We  do  not 
even  suffer  the  trifling  Inconvenience  of  a 
black-out.  Our  so-called  Irregularities  are  so 
Insignificant  and  Inconsequential,  that  life  is 
almost  normal.  With  three-fourths  of  the 
human  family  living  In  terror.  In  agony  of 
body,  soul,  and  mind,  why  are  we  exempt, 
and  so  at  peace? 

Because  our  Bristol  scddlers,  united  with 
millions  of  other  American  soldiers,  have 
pushed  that  defense  line  across  the  ocean, 
thousands  of  miles  from  our  peaceful  shores. 
And  if  any  citizen  can  contemplate  that  fact 
without  feeUng  overvi-helmed  with  a  flood  cf 
gratitude  that  torments  him  and  thunders 
for  expression,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  am 
profoundly  sorry  for  such  a  soul.  He  mtist 
be  mentally  deranged,  or  have  a  heart  of 
stone.  Linked  with  that  gratitude  Is  an 
honest  faith  In  the  rlghteoiunese  of  our 
cause  and  lU  final  triumph.  Being  right  it 
must  be  Tlctorlotu.  Will  not,  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right?  Ood  has  never  failed 
us  yet.  and  it  Is  too  late  to  begia  aow. 
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IMtbcr  bav*  our  WAiriora  •▼tr  failed  \u,  tod 
w«  Biajr  depend  upon  It,  that  defense  line 
will  not  bfMUi.  Centuiiea  ago  the  great 
Oilnaw  ptQple  built  a  wall  of  atone  where 
teary  Invader't  threat  would  end.  After  the 
iMi  war.  France  built  the  liaginot  line,  a 
ehallenga  to  every  foreign  foe.  Belgium 
Ufcewlee  threw  up  a  defense  line  on  her 
troatlera  and  felt  aeetire.  China's  wall  baa 
crumbling,  but  let  It  be  said  not  her 
Prance's  Maglnot  line  la  occupied 
by  tbe  enemy 

Belgium's  stone  defense  crumbled  In  a 
nlgbt'a  time.  Their  lands  OTernin.  de- 
spoiled, robbed,  their  people  enslaved, 
starved,  murdered  and  raped.  What  reason 
hare  we  to  believe  our  defense  line  will 
atand  before  the  pagan  might?  Just  be- 
cau«c  our  line  is  movable  as  to  space  and 
place,  and  eternal,  being  made  not  of  stone 
and  steel,  but  of  the  American  spirit.  That 
la  a  wall  otu  enemies  have  failed  to  com- 
prebend.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  president 
of  Stanford  University,  made  this  state- 
ment: "As  long  as  there  were  Remans.  Rome 
endured.  So  long  aa  Americans  keep  the 
American  spirit  there  will  be  an  America." 
Tbe  men  «hoae  names  are  here  enrolled  are 
made  of  that  spirit.  They  are  coming  home 
as  conquerors.  The  flag  will  still  wave  o'er 
the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the 
brsve.  It  will  return  with  added  splendor. 
That  la  the  tribute  to.  and  our  faith  in  our 
Bristol  soldiers. 

But  this  plaque  has  a  message  for  the 
bocns  front.  There  must  be  Americans  of 
the  same  txnyleldlng  spirit  here  as  there. 
Kow  an<I  always.  Its  message  Is  twth  a  chal- 
lenge snd  a  trumpet  blast.  It  is  most  grati- 
fying to  record  that  Bristol  eltlsens  have 
boldly  n  et  every  financial  demand  our  Gov- 
ernment haa  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  continue 
that  course  to  the  bitter  end.  Should  that 
spirit  be  loat  through  carelessness  or  Indiffer- 
ence we  sball  stand  at  the  bar  of  Judgment, 
condemned  and  doomed.  It  can  be  loet.  I 
mewi  that  defense  line,  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ind—that  guarantees  our  security  and  free- 
dom The  pages  of  history  are  replete  with 
eaamptes.  That  was  tbe  way  Venice  ended 
a  thousand  years  of  glorious  independence. 
In  slsvery  and  shame.  That  was  the  way 
ancient  Rome  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  hordes 
Of  barbarians  sweeping  down  from  the  north. 

There  were  no  Romans  left.  America  will 
endure  ao  long  as  Americans  live.  We  are 
cot  a  warlike  people.  We  are  not  taught 
from  cblMbood  to  hate,  murder,  and  destroy 
our  national  neighbors.  But  a  real  American 
Is  one  who  though  loving  the  ways  of  peace, 
has  tbe  iron  resolution  to  do  what  be  ought 
to  do  when  he  otight  to  do  It,  whether  he 
wants  to  do  it  or  not.  That  Is  the  trumpet 
call  from  this  monument.  May  we  need  It — 
and  thus  giiarantee  to  cur  warriors  that 
America  Is  worth  suffering  for  even  unto 
death.    That  is  tbe  spirit  of  our  country. 


eonfusli  m 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  KLEBERG 

OF  TXZAS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  KLEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  lollowing  editorial  from 
the  Houston  Post  of  June  ?2. 1944: 


What  Is  "tree  enterprise.''  snyway?     One 
Of  the  chief  dangws  to  its  survival  Ues  in  the 
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mlttinderstandlng, 

as  to  the  meaning  of  the 

beard  so  often  these  days 

Many  laboring  people 
prise"  means  the  return 
tlons  of  ao  years  ago.  with 
tbe  owners  and  mai 
of  gains  made  by  organ  lze< 
farmers  the  private 
oppression  of  the  farmer 
labor  and  bualnesa.     Even 
fer  in  their  understanding 
conceptions  ranging  all  th( 
autocratic  czarlike 
more   progressive   Uberalit 
looUng  modem  executives 
able. 

As  clarifying  an  ezplana 
as  we  have  heard  or  seen 
by  James  *.  Parley,  of  New 
master   General   and 
tlonal  Democratic  Executlv 
an  address  at  French  Lick 

He  told  how  the 
Oovemment  had  guars  n 
pie  of  the  United  States 
Rights,  freedom  of  rellgl( 
of  the  press;  the  right  of 
of  the  people  to  be  secure 
able  search  and  seizure, 
jury,  and    protection    of 
against  seiztire  without 
All  these  rights  and 
possible  and  brought  into 
can   way  of  life"— trite 
variously  construed,  whlcl  i 
significance  in  their  every 
is  predicated  on  the  pride 
the  privileges  they  indicate 
Mr.  Parley: 

"These   privileges    in 
ments   are    what    makes 
They  compose  the  very 
ties.     They    are    the 
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HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Evening  Standard  of 
Uniontown.  Pa.,  by  S.  W.  Calkins,  presi- 
dent of  Uniontown  Newspapers,  Inc.,  on 
suggestions  relative  to  post-war  prob- 
lems: 

A  military  decision  for  ourselves  and  our 
Allies  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  now  in 
sight. 

Whether  or  not  that  decision  means  com- 
plete victory  or  merely  thwarted  ambition 
of  world  conquest  depends  upon  conditions 
in  post-war  Germany  for  generations  to 
come.  Its  defeat  will  be  bitter,  and  at  a 
time  when  everything  will  seem  lost  to  Ger- 
many, let  us  be  sure  that  no  spark  of  hate 
and  revengeful  ambition  be  allowed  to  kindle 
a  fiame  that  will  sear  the  instruments  of 
peace  and  decent  living  and  leave  the  ugly 
ashes  of  war  on  our  doorstep  for  future  gen- 
erations to  put  cut. 

The  loss  of  life  to  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  has  been  terrifying  but  It  has  been 
much  less  in  Germany  than  in  the  countries 
where  the  European  battles  have  been 
fought.  Germany  will  emerge  after  the  war 
with  a  tremendous  advance  in  science  of 
war  and  witli  the  manpower  of  her  European 
enemies  decimated  out  of  all  proportion  to 
her  own. 

Where  are  the  men  who  made  up  the  armies 
of  Prance,  Belgium.  Poland  and  the  other 
countries  that  felt  the  crushing  blow  of  the 
Nazi  heel?  What  has  happened  to  the 
women  and  children  who  struggled  in  tbe 
path  of  battle?  These  dead  represent  their 
countries'  greatest  sacrifice.  We  must  be 
true  to  the  memories  of  these  dead  and  to 
the  broken  bodies  of  the  living.  We  must 
forever  carry  their  trust  into  living,  breath- 
ing action  that  will  bring  lasting  peace  and 
liberty. 

This  cannot  be  done  by  making  another 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
the  smug  business  of  earning  dollars  and 
seeking  additional  comfort  for  oiuaelves  It 
could  be  done  by  allovrlng  the  German  home- 
land to  be  overrun  as  the  G«rman  armies 
overran  other  lands  and  let  annihilation  run 
unabated  until  the  proportion  of  dead  be 
equalized.  But  this  must  be  ruled  out  as 
inhuman. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rabid  Nasls 
be  forcibly  exported  to  some  of  the  undevel- 
oped areas  in  Africa.  This  has  two  advan- 
tages. It  would  help  to  restore  normal  living 
and  thinking  in  their  homeland  and  the 
Lebensraum  problem  would  be  solved.  In 
practice  it  would  serve  a  political  purpose 
for  Germany  as  French  Guiana  fxirniahes  a 
criminal  problem  purpose  for  Prance. 

After  the  Inciuables  have  been  eliminated 
a  100-year  protectorate  should  be  placed  over 
Germany  and  tbe  foUowlng  program  put  into 
effect: 

1.  Forced  education  equivalent  to  our  owa 
high  school  for  all. 
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I.  Elimination  of  war  college*.  Textbooks 
on  war  eliminated. 

3.  Estabhsb  production  on  a  basis  of  80 
percent  agriculture;  20  percent  industry. 

4.  Rotate  the  outside  executives  governing 
ofllcial  Germany  every  10  years. 

5.  Establish  a  universal  language  and  en- 
courage the  free  exchange  of  ideas  with  other 
nations  for  the  creation  of  better  living. 

6.  Let  there  be  a  single  power  in  Europe 
and  in  Far  East  sufflciently  strong  to  keep 
the  peace  in  their  respective  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  with  all  people  free  to  use  the 
natural  resources  of  the  world  for  peaceful 
purposes  and  in  equity. 


The  Tax  Problem  of  Small  Butiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  by 
me  before  the  City  Business  Club  of  Phil- 
adelphia on  August  4,  1944: 

On  the  beaches  of  the  Normandy  penin- 
sula I  saw  long  lines  of  Oemum  prisoners 
being  marched  to  the  ships  to  be  taken  to 
prisoner-of-war  camps.  These  German  pris- 
oners were  astounded  at  the  immense  amount 
of  materials  for  making  war  to  be  seen  on 
every  street  and  on  every  Norman  farm. 
Many  Nazi  soldiers  conunented:  "You  have 
so  much  of  everything.  If  we  had  half  aa 
much,  we  could  have  knocked  you  back  into 
tiie  sea." 

"You  have  so  much  of  everything." 

I  want  you  to  know  and  I  want  you  to 
realize  with  pride  that  you  put  those  words 
upon  the  lips  of  the  captured  enemy.  You 
put  that  bewilderment,  that  surprise,  that 
astonishment  before  the  Nazi  soldiers'  eyes. 
You  fixed  the  helplessness  of  the  German 
war  effort  in  the  Nazi  soldier's  brain. 

How  did  you  do  this?  You  did  it  on  the 
production  front,  which  forges  the  tools  of 
victory.  The  war  front  is  utterly,  wholly 
dependent  upon  you. 

If  the  emphasis  has  been  on  what  great 
generals  have  achieved,  if  the  story  has  been 
presented  to  us  from  a  standpoint  of  famous 
leaders  and  sweeping  movements,  similarly 
the  emphasis  on  the  production  front  would 
appear  to  have  been  upon  the  output  of  huge 
industrial  plants. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  what  the  smaller 
industrial  planta  are  doing  in  this  great 
national  war  effort.  I  want  to  discuss  it  in 
somewhat  the  same  spirit  that  motivated 
Ernie  Pyle  in  telling  us  of  the  achievements, 
the  viscissitudes,  and  the  problems  of  the 
man  in  the  ranks.  I  am  not  comparing  the 
small  producer  with  G.  I.  Joe.  Rather  I  am 
pointing  out  that  our  smaller  war-produc- 
tion plants  have  also  made  impressive  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  and  merit  both  recog- 
nition and  ofllcial  consideration. 

Do  you  remember,  back  in  1942,  those  ur- 
gent, dramatic  demands  of  both  Army  and 
Navy?  "Give  us  the  stuff  we  need.  Otu 
boys  are  dying.    They  must  have  it  now." 

And  do  you  remember  how  industry,  iKJtb 
large  and  small,  responded  with  a  whole- 
hearted, all-out  drive?  That  response  was 
almost  mlraculotis.  American  production 
exceeded  Washington's  most  sanguine  hopes, 
astonished  the  world,  confounded  our 
enemies,  and — It  may  now  be  said— made 
victory  certain. 


What  made  it  possible  for  thlt  Repub'ilo— 
tbe  unprepared,  the  peace-loving — to  create 
in  a  few  months  a  volume  of  fighting  eqtiip- 
ment  that  quickly  surpassed  the  output  dic- 
tator nations  bad  spent  years  in  constructing, 
and  tipped  the  scales  in  history's  most  crucial 
moment?  Why  could  this  Nation,  alone  of 
all  the  world's  nations,  perform  a  miracle  of 
adaptation  and  production? 

Here  is  the  answer.  It  was  our  ability  to 
make  the  small  plant  of  today  into  the  big 
business  of  tomorrow.  Our  industrial  great- 
ness springs  from  a  pattern  as  clear  as  a 
blueprint,  and  as  American  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    Here  are  the  familiar  steps. 

First,  a  man  with  vision  and  courage  starts 
a  small  manufacttiring  plant  of  his  own. 
There  follows  a  period  of  dogged  and  desper- 
ate effort.  If  he  is  weak  or  incapable  he 
falls — as  many  do.  If  strong  and  able,  he 
survives.  Then  comes  a  season  of  growth, 
of  the  plowing  back  of  profits  into  lietter 
production  facilities,  of  Judicious  expansion, 
larger  pay  rolls,  more  factory  space,  until 
finally — often  within  the  mature  lifetime  of 
a  single  individual — another  giant  industry 
takes  its  place  in  our  great  American  system. 
More  than  any  other  element,  the  whole- 
some, natural  growth  of  small  business  into 
large,  epitomizes  the  idea  of  opportunity 
which  the  name  "America"  has  come  to  mean 
throughout  the  world.  It  fills  a  tremendous 
proportion  of  our  Nation's  pay  envelopes,  and 
holds  open  to  every  man  the  door  to  oppor- 
tunity. Through  the  establishment  of  his 
own  small  bxisiness  he  may  progress  to  goals 
limited  only  by  his  own  enterprise  and 
abilities. 

Picture,  if  you  can,  the  United  States  with- 
out small  business.  A  drab  future  for  our 
returning  sons,  or  for  any  young  fellows  with 
the  will  to  succeed.  All  would  be  employees 
of  either  great  corporations  or  of  Govern- 
ment. There  could  be  no  new  ventures 
started  by  individuals.  There  could  be  no 
room  for  the  constructive  developments  of 
an  Edison  or  a  Budd. 

Americans  are  by  tradition  a  venturesome 
people.  The  history  of  America  is  the  story 
of  enterprise,  plus  opportunity.  We  must 
keep  opportunity  alive.  It  is  our  great  na- 
tional asset;  oiu-  great  distinction  among 
nations — this  chance  for  any  dtizen  to  rise 
to  the  utmost  peak  of  his  own  abilities,  to 
contribute  to  his  country's  industrial  leader- 
ship, and  to  share  in  Its  benefits. 

But  to  achieve  these  things  he  must  be 
free;  free  not  only  to  create  a  new  enterprise, 
but  free  to  develop  and  enlarge  it.  He  must 
be  permitted  the  right  and  the  means  to 
install  new  and  more  eflicient  machinery,  to 
expand  payrolls,  to  Improve  distribution.  He 
and  his  plant  must,  in  short,  be  free  to  grow. 
Take  an  example: 

An  obscure  machinist  starts  a  small  busi- 
ness of  his  own — the  mantifacttu'e  of  horse- 
less carriages.  He  might  still  be  making 
them — one  at  a  time,  and  by  hand  at  that — 
if  he  hadn't  t>een  free  to  use  his  Initiative 
and  pour  a  swelling  stream  of  earnings  back 
Into  new  equipment,  new  methods,  better 
facilities. 

A  farmer  was  once  asked  if  he  would  not 
like  to  share  Henry  Ford's  wealth.  His  reply 
showed  one  of  the  clearest  concepts  of  the 
real  natiu«  and  achievements  of  American 
industry  that  I  have  ever  heard.  "Well,  sir," 
he  answered,  "it  seems  to  me  that  wealth  is 
doing  a  good  job  right  where  it  is.  It's  not 
in  cash  or  bank  balances.  It's  In  machinery 
that  makes  good  Jobs  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  and  produces  real 
wealth  for  nearly  everybody  in  the  country." 
What  if  Henry  Ford  and  others  like  him 
had  not  been  permitted  to  plow  back  earn- 
ings?   Let's  consider  such  a  situation: 

Sam  and  Joe  form  a  partnership.  They 
contribute  equally  In  time  and  money  to 
establish  their  venture.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  partner  Sam  says;  "All  right,  we  made 


$10,000.    Tbat'R  15,000  apiece.    I  want  mine 
in  cash." 

Joe  protests  that  while  tbe  profit  was  made 
it  isn't  in  caah.  It's  in  new  equipment,  raw 
materials,  reserves  for  losses,  and  bad  times 
that  are  sure  to  come. 

But,  Sam  insists,  profits  are  profits.  He 
wants  his  in  dollars  on  the  l>arrel  head.  So 
either  the  money  must  be  borrowed  to  pay 
him,  or  the  btisiness  must  be  liquidated.  It's 
one  of  the  two — ^no  choice.  Obviously  sucb 
a  practice  cant  continue  without  crippling 
and  finally  killing  the  whole  enterprise. 

"Far-fetched,"  you  say?  Well,  not  so  long 
ago  you  would  have  been  right.  But  today 
things  are  different. 

For  today  a  "partner" — an  unreasoning 
and  unreasonable  partner — intrudes  into 
many  small  businesses,  contributing  neither 
time  nor  skill  nor  knowledge  nor  money. 
He  demands,  not  just  half  the  profits,  but 
80  percent  of  the  profits — cash-on-the-llne. 
He  is  the  Federal  tax  collector,  who,  due  to 
Impractical  tax  legislation,  la  In  many  in- 
stances blocking  the  earnest  war  efforts  of 
small  business  by  leaving  it  stripped  of  tbe 
funds  needed  to  operate,  to  m^^st  pay  rolls, 
and  to  produce. 

This  is  a  serlotis  situation.  It  is  doubly 
serious  at  this  critical  period.  For  American 
industry — small  as  well  as  large — has  not  only 
had  to  draw  upon  its  reserves  to  meet  pyra- 
miding demands  of  preparedness,  lend-lease, 
and.  finally,  all-out  war  production,  it  alao. 
at  the  same  time,  had  to  solve  the  problems 
of  financing  for  conversion,  expansion,  and 
ballooning  pay  rolls. 

In  the  case  of  big  Industry,  this  was  done 
partly  through  great  cash  reserves,  but  mostly 
through  loans  and  credit.  But  the  email 
fellow,  serving  for  the  most  part  tbrotigb 
subcontract,  often  found  private  borrowing 
or  Government  financing  unavailable  or  un- 
suited  to  his  pressing  needs,  and  the  accom» 
panylng  red  tape  prohibitive. 

Did  he  then  settle  back  on  his  well-polished 
trouser  seat  and  say,  "Aw,  the  heck  with  it?" 
He  did  not.  Production  was  his  way  of  con- 
tributing to  victory  and,  come  high  or  low 
water,  he  was  going  to  produce.  So  he 
plowed  back  everything  be  made  or  hoped 
to  make,  and  put  it  into  the  things  his  plant 
must  have  to  meet  the  Government's  call 
for  more  guns,  more  tanks,  more  airplanes, 
more  ships,  more — more — morel 

The  record  shows  that  the  small  factories 
of  America,  by  furnishing  parts  and  services 
to  big  Industry,  actually  have  carried  the 
major  part  of  our  total  war  production  load. 
One  of  the  biggest  companies  (Chrysler)  is 
saH  to  have  farmed  out  80  percent  of  its 
production  to  small  plants  throughout  the 
nation. 

During  1943.  for  example,  half  of  the  con- 
struction materials  contracts  from  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  exceeding  910.000  were 
awarded  to  plants  hiring  fewer  than  500  per- 
sons. Of  7,000  subcontracts  let  by  the  ship- 
yards on  maritime  construction  work,  68 
percent  were  handled  by  small  firms. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  small  business 
produces  more  then  60  percent  of  all  mate- 
rials supplied  to  our  armed  forces  and  those 
of  our  allies.  Its  pay  roll  reaches  amazing 
weekly  totals,  and  it  employs  more  than  half 
of  all  workers  in  American  business. 

Much  of  our  rapid  expansion  for  produc- 
tion occurred  in  1941  and  1942.  Then,  on  Oc- 
tol>er  21.  1942.  Congress  passed  a  tax  law, 
rightly  designed  to  "take  the  profit  out  of 
war."  How  did  this  affect  the  small  indus- 
trialist who  had  put  back  every  available 
dollar  into  greater  production  facilities?  He 
found  himself  in  an  appaUing  sitiuition.  Tbe 
tax  coUector  demanded  80  i>ercent  of  what 
he  earned  that  year.  But  these  eamlnci 
were  already  Invested  in  equipment,  machin- 
ery, ofllce  deslu,  building  additions — all  tbe 
stuff  he  laid  in  to  buUd  bis  capacity  to 
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IncM  in  wx  work.  B*eor(to  tbow  that.  In 
iwporMti  to  urfcnt  demands  for  more  output 
to  mMt  despenMly  imperattTe  war  needs. 
thann  firms  have  plowed  back  as  much  as 
U  percent  of  their  itet  Income  to  enlarge 
production.  ObTloxialy  they  arent  able  to  pay 
out  80  percent  of  theee  same  earnings,  and 
thus  they  lack  the  money  to  pay  the  IMa 
tax  lery.  These  firms  face  serious  deficits. 
nmnlng  from  %*JOM  to  •47.000  for  that  year's 
operations  alone— deficits  they  had  to  carry 
ever  Into  IMS  operatloitf.  when  taxes  again 
demanded  80  percent  of  profits,  so  that  In 
1M3  they  could  not  depend  upon  even  30  per- 
cent of  their  own  earnings. 

As  though  this  were  not  bad  enough,  the 
renegotlators  now  enter  the  picture  aiul  say 
*^TeD  30  percent  of  your  profits  are  excessive. 
Well  just  cut  that  some  more,"  leaving  In 
many  eases  as  little  as  8  percent  on  sales. 
When  asked  how  the  company  la  to  pay  for 
equipment  installed  and  have  a  reserve  to 
meet  poaalble  losees.  these  gentlemen  blandly 
reply:  "That  la  not  our  problem." 

The  figures  Just  quoted  are  from  a  highly 
tpeclallaed  Industry  of  vital  Importance  to 
our  htige  war  production  schedules — the  heat 
treating  of  metals,  having  to  do  with  the 
vital  parts  of  tanks,  planes,  artillery,  and  the 
Uke.  and  with  many  ptuOs  of  merchant  ves- 
sels and  warships,  which  must  be  scientific- 
ally beat  treated  to  give  them  the  required 
high  strength,  toughness,  and  endurance  to 
stand  up  under  gruelling  punishment  of 
modern  war. 

To  prepare  for  mass  production — to  meet 
this  urgent  call — no  one  of  these  small  com- 
panies used  more  than  tlOCOOO  In  any  year 
from  earnings.  Tet  they  saved  Government 
the  tremendous  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping new,  additional  plants,  which  might  lat- 
er be  useless. 

Here  u  one  Instance  of  what  such  com- 
panies have  done.  A  manufacturing  plant, 
early  In  the  war.  got  a  contract  to  produce 
aircraft  parts.  To  take  care  of  the  necessary 
heat  treating,  the  Oovernment  ordered  fur- 
nace equipment  costing  975.000  to  be  dellv- 
wed  to  the  contractor.  But  he  had  no  q)ace 
to  bome  it.  That  meant  another  $30,000  for 
buildings  and  more  delay. 

Then  a  commercial  beat  treater  entered 
the  plcttire.  By  Investing  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  expand  his  oaa  furnaces,  he  was 
able  to  take  over  the  entire  heat-treating 
Job.  St  a  total  bUUng  of  less  than  $10,000  In 
12  months.  Including  necessary  labor,  fuel, 
and  all  other  costs.  This  one  ease  saved  the 
American  taxpayer  a  round  tlOOtfX).  And 
not  only  money  was  saved,  but  precious  time, 
and  perhaps  lives,  as  well. 

'Another  example: 

A  foundry  obtained  a  subcontract  for  a 
Urge  lot  of  trench  mortar  shells  for  lend- 
lease.  A  furnace  was  ordered  to  handle  the 
beat  treating,  but  this  could  not  be  delivered 
for  8  months.  Meanwhile,  a  commercial  heat 
treater.  at  his  own  expense,  rebuilt  and  re- 
■Kdeled  certain  equipment,  was  ready  for 
opsraOoa  U»  80  days,  and  completed  the  en- 
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tb«  ordar  dtvfaf  Um  aast  <  montb*— before 
tbe  prlaary  •MMnilor'f  fiima«e  wm  eves 
ready  for  oparatloii. 

Tbaaa  two  eases  are  typ  oal  of  «ba(  tba 
■Ball,  tadapandeot  plaot  (m»  do  tf  fraa  lo 
saeralaa  Ita  own  Initiative. 

Now,  lat'a  look  at  tba  afli  et  upon  tba  war 
effort  9l  aasasaim  ao  •O'par  wot  tas  on  aam- 
Infs  relnvaeted  la  war  proluotion  (aeUitMa 
bf  tbaaa  and  otbar  flrma. 

Tho  10  poreant  i«f t  to  ttM  ■Mmnlaotarara  It 
Irafflaally  inadeqtuta  to  i  rovida  asossiary 
•aab  In  bank  to  meat  anJar  M  pay  rolU  and 
matertel  tumorsr  under  cx{  aodad  war  aabad- 
ulee.  to  aay  nothing  of  r  mecotlatlon.  lo 
tba  Hnall  concern  has  no  fuo(!s  whatever 
available  to  obtain  tbe  en  Item  items,  large 
and  small,  needed  to  produ  m  tot  tbe  war. 

More  sertoiu  still,  suppose  the  small  manii- 
faettirer  needs  another  tLOC  0  truck,  machine, 
tool,  or  furnace  to  do  a  ]ob.  He  has  to  figurs 
that  thU  Item  will  actuall  r  cost  him  tl.OOO 
pliu  80-percent  tax.  or  %\X  00,  because  he  Is 
using  cturent  Income  to  1  uy  It,  and  must 
pay  8800  on  that  earned  81  000  Invested.  No 
matter  what  the  basis  of  fi  ^Ing,  he  cannot 
enlarge  his  facilities  to  mi  et  war  schedules 
on  30  percent  of  his  samli  igs  and  still  have 
pay-roll  cash. 

From  a  practical  businen  viewpoint,  the 
logical  thing  for  him  to  do.  therefore.  In 
self-preservation,  would  be  :o  sit  tight,  hoard 
up  every  earned  dollar,  and  use  only  facilities 
on  hand,  turning  down  any  suggestion  for 
Increasing  output  that  wov  Id  require  Invest- 
ment. Had  this  hard-heiided  policy  been 
followed  by  the  majority,  war  production 
would  be  far  behind  its  present  point  and 
the  taxpayers'  bill  a  lot  bl|  her. 

The  first  function  of  pnfits  Is  to  pay  off 
loeses — not  only  past  losses  Jut  the  inevitable 
future  losses  that  will  corte  in  the  change 
from  war  to  peace  productic  n,  to  say  nothing 
of  operating  losses  during  (  epresslon  periods 
when  voltmie  drops  to  n  lall  fractions  of 
today's  all-time  high  levels.  Unless  adequate 
reserves  are  set  up  now  frot  i  current  income, 
as  a  backlog  of  industry,  th  e  post-war  period 
may  find  us  without  equip  nent  to  make,  or 
firms  to  manufacture.  Item  i  essential  to  our 
national  recovery. 

Today,  many  small  btisl  lessee  are  swim- 
ming hard — but  they  are  gisping.  To  make 
matters  wont,  small  busln(  iss  is  stfll  so  pre- 
occupied in  meeting  the  cry  for  war  materials 
that  It  can  give  little  thought  to  the  fight 
necessary  to  survive  the  sm  otherlng  effect  of 
taxes  that  threaten  its  very  life.  It  is  travel- 
ing on  momentum,  using  jp  Its  reserve  on 
a  day-to-day  basis,  and  expecting  relief  as 
a  matter  of  Justice.  But  fii  lanclal  starvation 
cannot  be  withstood  Indefli  iltely. 

With  all  Its  difficulties,  sn  all  business  offers 
no  complaint  about  tbe  bu  ^  siee  of  the  tax 
bQl.  It  is  willing  to  pay,  as  1  keep  on  paying, 
but  it  simply  must  have  lime  to  work  the 
thing  oirt.  A  fair  and  sin  iple  arrangement 
has  been  suggested  to  p  ermlt  continued 
operation  at  efficient  leveli^  that  would  lose 
Government  nothing.  Brie  Uy  stated.  It  pro- 
poses that: 

1.  The  Congress  shoull  recognise  by 
amendment  to  the  revenue  laws,  that  earn- 
ings up  to  some  limit,  say  $1 00,000.  reinvested 
In  facilities  needed  for  wu-  production  In 
any  one  year,  be  considered  as  overhead  ooet 
for  that  year. 

2.  Where  these  facilities  become  an  asset, 
and.  therefore,  a  profit,  that  one-fifth  of  their 
value  be  added  to  current  earnings  for  tax 
purposes  each  year  for  6  31  ears.  For  exam- 
ple, if  earnings  were  reinvested  in  war  pro- 
duction facilities  In  1942,  they  would  be 
added  to  operating  expenses  for  that  year, 
but  their  taxable  value  as  in  asset  would  be 
distributed  over  the  years  IMS  to  1947,  In- 
clusive. 

By  this  plan.  Oovemmei  it  would  get  the 
taxes  In  f^ill.  while  smal  business  wovild 
escape  tbe  danger  oX  being  1  brangled  to  death 


by  Oovaroment's  effort  to  sqtiaaM  from  H 
money  that  It  just  hasn't  §0%. 

■y  tbia  plan,  smsU  companlea  eould  Ofiatt 
obltgatlona  and  not  ba  forced  Into  insolvency. 
•iMli  a  plan  would  uiaet  tbe  oeeda  of  amall 
ftrma  the  eouatry  over.  Inoludlof  eontiaa- 
tort  and  aubeontrsetora  wbo  found  It  im- 
prMtlcaMe  to  ftt  a  oartlflcata  of  naoeasity. 
The  lattar,  now  revoked,  provided  no  real 
tM  rallal  for  tbe  amall  aoneam,  tinea  tba 
9P  ptramt  Mntial  wrlt««off  obvlouaty  falMI 
to  effaet  tbe  80  percent  us  payable  tbe  flnt 
year,  and  was  In  other  ways  not  suiubla 
for  tba  needs  ai  moat  small  ooneems. 

Big  corporations  with  aeeurltles  listed 
In  the  stock  market  can  raise  capital  at 
low  Interest  rates  for  plant  expansion  by 
selling  an  issue  through  investment  brokers. 
Bmall  business  can't  raise  capital  this  way. 
nor  has  it  reserves  for  expansion,  deprecia- 
tion, replacements.  In  other  words,  it  lacks 
access  to  the  funds  that  large  business  gets 
with  comparative  ease.  (The  new  War  Con- 
tract Termination  Act  Is  of  no  help  In  this 
situation  ) 

To  some,  the  word  "profit"  means  getting 
rich  out  of  the  war.  They  think  of  profit 
Bs  cash  left  In  the  till  after  a  transaction. 
But  It's  seldom  as  simple  as  that.  Under 
businesslike  management — the  only  kind 
that  permits  survival — most  profit  Is  put 
aside  to  replace  worn-out  equipment,  or  to 
see  a  firm  through  tbe  Inevitable  rainy  days 
and  lean  years.  Such  reserves  are  by  no 
means  "windfalls."  They  are  legitimate  es- 
sentials for  any  firm  that  expects  to  stay  In 
business. 

I  have  found  in  my  talks  with  smaller 
Industrialists  that  they  do  not  ask  "tax  for- 
giveness." They  want  to  shoulder  their  full 
load,  both  materially  and  financially.  In 
these  serious  days  of  war  and  the  critical 
days  to  follow.  But  they  ask  fair  considera- 
tion. Their  only  chance  seems  to  lie  in  this 
suggested  relief  from  Washington — a  step 
which  would  be  in  line  with  the  announced 
congressional  policy  of  giving  consideration 
to  the  small  taxpayer. 

For  some  time  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  House  has  been  studying  the 
need  for  revision  of  our  present  tax  laws, 
especially  as  they  affect  Industry. 

Committees  of  the  Congress  welcome  con- 
structive ideas  from  our  citizens.  The 
weight  of  your  opinion  counts.  If  you  are 
in  accord  with  the  Ideas  expressed  here  to- 
day, it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  your  Representative,  ask- 
ing him  to  impress  upon  the  members  of 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  serious 
and  urgent  nature  of  this  problem,  so  that 
remedial  action  may  be  taken  without  delay 
and  small  business  be  given  an  even  break. 

Let  us  learn  to  be  fair  in  our  dealings, 
one  with  another.  Government  cannot  sur- 
vive without  a  prospering  economy.  And 
11.000,000  uniforms  must  some  day  be  laid 
aside.  We  had  better  be  ready  with  work- 
ing clothes  for  their  occupants. 


Jackson  Hole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHrmrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  August 
7, 1944: 
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tAouoti  Noia 

A  lawsuit  trial  opening  in  Wyoming  tbla 
month  is  as  much  tbe  eonoern  of  Mew  Bng- 
landers  wbo  may,  after  tbe  war,  desire  to 
aaa  their  own  eotmtry  ac  it  la  of  tba  dia- 
gruntled  cattia  owners  who  have  Inatlgated 
an  attempt  to  deny  to  the  public  the  new- 
aet  of  their  national  monumenta,  A  bill 
lu  Congress,  introduced  by  a  Wyoming  Con- 
gresaman,  baa  tbe  same  object:  To  Invalidate 
tbe  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  aetab> 
llahad  laat  year. 

jMlMOn  Mole  Is  a  federal  raaarvatlon  of 
ioma  ITAiWO  acres,  esubllsbed  to  protect 
lor  all  Americans  for  all  time  a  site  of  scenic 
grandeur  where  the  Orand  Tetons  raise  their 
Gothic  spires  above  a  plain  that  reveals  one 
of  the  most  qiectacular  records  of  glacial 
action  on  this  continent.  It  Is  an  historic 
spot,  and  wintering  ground  of  the  largest 
elk  herd  surviving  in  the  United  States. 

To  preserve  this  magnificent  valley  that 
retains  the  sagebrush  flavor  and  rugged 
splendor  of  the  old  West,  steps  have  been 
In  progre£S  for  20  years.  Four  national  ad- 
ministrations have  participated  in  its  devel- 
opment. John  D.  Rockefeller  purchased  some 
35.CO3,00O  acres  to  donate  to  tbe  public  and 
BO  round  out  other  land  already  in  tbe  public 
domain.  Tbe  recreational  Importance  of 
tbe  spectacular  valley  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Snake  River  Is  evidenced  by  tbe  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  visit  It  annually  and 
constitute  a  principal  commercial  asset  of 
the  region. 

There  are  only  241  residents  of  tbe  area 
now  designated  a  national  monument,  wbo 
graze  about  6,300  head  of  cattle  on  a  small 
part  of  tbe  public  domain.  Their  rights  of 
grazing  and  cultivation  and  residence  are 
wholly  protected.  They  and  other  cattle- 
men have  enjoyed  a  privilege  of  drifting 
their  cattle  across  tbe  public  lands  and  graz- 
ing them  in  tbe  national  fQrests.  They  would 
like  to  consider  this  privilege  a  permanent 
lien  and  a  private  right  in  tbe  public  do- 
main and  they  fear  that  the  need  to  protect 
food  for  the  unique  wildlife  of  the  reserva- 
tion may  some  day  limit  their  grazing  priv- 
ileges, even  though  these  have  been  spe- 
cifically guaranteed  them  and  their  heirs 
ard  assigns.  The  State  of  Wyoming  owns 
In  State  Park  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  tbe  monument  area,  and  this  it  will  con- 
tinue to  manage  In  full  control.  But  the 
private  Interests  In  the  valley— so  scanty 
as  to  make  a' travesty  of  their  claim  against 
the  whole  public  and  future  citizenry  of 
America — have  raised  a  bogey  of  States'  rights 
over  tbe  Jackson   Hole  reservation. 

It  is  late  in  tbe  day  to  suggest  that  tbe 
Oovernment  is  not  tbe  appropriate  sponsor 
and  preserver  of  those  parts  of  the  public 
domain  which  Congress  designates  as  de- 
sirable to  reserve  and  protect  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  public.  The  "rights"  which 
the  cattlemen  assert  in  these  public  lands 
are  actually  only  a  special  consideration 
that  has  been  shown  them  and  which  Is  not 
now  to  be  taken  away.  But  the  attitude 
of  those  who  have  instituted  the  lawsuit  in 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  against 
tbe  United  States,  and  of  the  backers  of  the 
Barrett  bill  to  invalidate  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument,  is  a  bang-over  of  that 
view  of  the  public  domain  and  tbe  public 
interest  which  has  lingered  overlong  In  the 
West.  It  Is  that  tbe  public  Interest  Is  any- 
body's to  exploit,  and  that  what  tbe  public 
owns  nobody  owns  and  anyone  can  take. 

Cattle  interests,  railroad  Interests,  oil  In- 
terests, have  historically  taken  that  attitude 
to  exploit  tbe  public  lands  and  Ignore  tbe 
public  Interest.  But  this  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever. The  America  of  tomorrow  will  have 
no  public  lands  to  enjoy,  no  monimienU  to 
Its  great  continental  heritage  to  possess,  un- 
less the  public  rights  in  its  own  domain  are 
protected  now.  For  too  long  the  voice  of 
•elfish  Interests  with  axes  to  grind  Is  the 


only  voloa  that  baa  baan  effectively  beard 
when  aucb  an  laatie  la  Involved.  Too  often 
the  defenM  of  tba  nubile  interest  la  left 
wboUf  to  a  few  public  oOciala.  It  la  time 
that  public  opinion  waa  axpraaaad  on  behalf 
of  that  great  public  whoaa  praaent  righu  and 
futttra  enjoyment  are  at  ataka.  Jaokaon  Mole 
balonga  to  all  of  us,  Just  ac  mucb  aa  Boaton 
Common,  Wa  atumldn't  let  anybody  take  it 
away  from  ua. 

UwetC  DVOLIT. 


After  the  Bombittf  Stopi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Congress,  either  in 
committee  or  on  the  calendars,  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  these  propositions: 

Reconversion  of  war  plants. 

Demobilization  of  war  workers. 

Demobilization  of  men  and  women  In 
the  armed  services. 

Disposition  of  surplus  property,  In- 
cluding materials,  and  plants  erected 
with  public  funds. 

Unemployment  compensation. 

Whether  the  wars  in  which  we  are 
engaged  shall  come  to  an  end  next 
month,  next  year,  or  2  or  3  years  hence, 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  legislation 
dealing  with  such  propositions  must  pre- 
cede the  peace. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation 
was  not  enacted  earlier,  because,  coming 
at  this  time,  it  contributes  to  the  seem- 
ingly growing  popular  belief  that  peace 
is  near  at  hand,  and  that  in  turn  does 
not  contribute  to  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  an  all-out  effort  on  the  home 
front. 

The  wars  may  come  to  a  close  sooner 
than  any  of  us  anticipates.  No  one,  I 
care  not  whom  he  may  be,  can  foretell 
when  peace  will  again  prevail.  I  feel 
myself  that  it  will  not  come  completely 
for  many  months  ahead.  The  best  way 
I  know  of  to  hasten  its  arrival  is  for  all 
on  the  home  front  to  continue  to  do  their 
utmost  to  see  that  our  armed  forces  are 
kept  promptly  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  sinews  of  war  essential  to  the 
speedy  accomplishment  of  the  fighting 
job.  There  should -be  no  relaxation  on 
the  part  of  anyone  until  the  day  the  word 
is  heralded  that  all  of  our  enemies  have 
laid  down  their  arms.  Any  other  course 
would  be  certain  to  prolong  the  conflict 
and  every  added  day  means  more  Ameri- 
can dead,  more  American  wounded,  more 
American  widows,  more  American  grief- 
stricken  homes.  I  want  to  drive  that 
alternative  home  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. I  know  when  they  realize  it  that  all 
will  strive  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  the  day 
of  complete  and  final  victory. 

As  I  said  before,  certain  preparatory 
measures  must  precede  the  peace,  no 
matter  how  soon  or  how  remote  it  may 
be.  Back  in  1942,  In  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  in  addressing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  said: 


Outaide  of  contributing  In  every  way  at  otar 
command  to  winning  the  war.  X  submit  otar 
next  reaponsibtllty  is  to  be  ready  when  that 
Job  la  dona  with  Joba— Jobs  on  uaeftil  work 
for  man  moving  out  of  tbe  defenae  industriaa, 
and  for  the  demoMllwd  aoldlera  and  aailora. 
There  ahould  ba  no  delay  than  In  looking 
for  waya  and  maana  to  affect  the  anonnotta 
readjuatmant  that  muat  occtir.  It  Is  lmpara« 
tlve.  In  my  Judgment,  that  we  build  up  a 
backlog  of  wortb-wblla  projccu  to  cushion 
tba  readjuatmant  from  war  to  paaca, 

Z  reiterated  that  statement  In  the 
Houae  In  April.  1943.  and  added  that  the 
provision  I  waa  advocating  became  "in- 
creasingly important  with  each  passing 
day  of  war." 

The  problems  ahead  are  manifold  and 
ramifying.  Involved  in  demobilization 
and  readjustment  are  matters  which 
must  await  the  peace  treaties.  I  wish  to 
cite  and  remark  upon  some  of  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  America  will 
not  in  the  future  maintain  a  large  Navy, 
a  strong  Marine  Corps,  a  much  larger 
peacetime  Army  than  formerly,  but- 
tressed by  civilian  components  of  con- 
siderably larger  proportions  than  of  yore 
and  thoroughly  equipped  and  trained, 
aviation  forces  of  such  dimensions  as 
will  insure  supremacy  at  any  time,  in- 
cluding the  means  for  rapid  replacement 
or  augmentation,  and  a  merchant  marine 
that  will  be  adequate,  at  least,  to  meet 
defense  requirements  over  such  period 
as  may  be  determined  to  be  sufBcient  un- 
til replacement  or  augmentation  may  be 
provided. 

The  measure  of  military  and  civilian 
demobilization,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
await  the  determination  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  such  determination  likewise 
will  influence  the  measure  of  Industrial 
readjustment. 

These  are  matters  that  presently  are 
under  consideration  by  the  respective  re- 
sponsible executive  agencies.  Final  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  obviously 
await  the  termination  of  the  wars.  Con- 
traction of  considerable  proportions  no 
doubt  will  be  determined  upon  and  ad- 
vocated, to  be  effected  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,  but  the  permanent 
peacetime  levels  must  await  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  peace  treaties. 

THl  NAVT 

I  visualize  a  sea  arm  wholly  adequate 
to  support  any  United  States  naval  pol- 
icy determined  upon  by  our  military  and 
naval  leadership  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Such  force,  whether  it  be  kept 
wholly  or  partly  in  full  commission,  no 
doubt  will  be  maintained  as  to  combatant 
units  relatively  as  large  as  presently  pro- 
jected. Certainly  that  will  be  true  until 
the  international  situation  becomes  sta- 
bilized, and  the  measure  of  defense  that 
we  should  maintain  becomes  more  mani- 
fest. 

THZ  AKMT 

The  Regular  Army  must  be  sufficiently 
large  to  maintain  adequate  defense  gar- 
risons at  all  outlying  establishments, 
appropriately  to  man  establishments 
within  continental  United  States,  to  pro- 
vide instructors  for  the  civilian  compo- 
nents, to  conduct  military  schools,  and  to 
look  after  the  development,  procurement, 
production,  storage,  and  issue  of  materiel 
and  the  care  of  a  reserve  thereof. 
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A  rcstudy  unquestionably  needs  to  be 
nuute  of  the  civilian  components.  The 
National  Guard  must  be  considerably 
more  numerous  than  formerly  and  the 
training  thereof  must  be  longer  and  more 
intensive.  Pinal  determination.  I  should 
aay.  should  wait  upon  the  time  whei  the 
fuardsmen  now  uith  the  armed  forces 
will  be  free  to  voice  their  sentiments  and 
^luivocate  their  views.  There  need  be  no 
ftlarm  on  the  part  of  anyone  as  to  the 
continuance  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap« 
proprlatlons  handling  military  appropri- 
ations, of  which  I  have  been  chairman 
for  several  years,  has  seen  to  it  and  will 
continue  to  see  that  the  National  Guard 
Is  continued  and  fostered  and  made  more 
eiBclent  and  valuable  than  ever. 

We  have  insisted  upon  the  mainte- 
nance during  the  war  of  the  National 
Omrd  Bureau  In  the  War  Department  as 
a  separate  entity,  and  we  have  continued 
available  since  the  guard's  entrance  up- 
on active  duty  several  millions  of  dollars 
of  appropriated  funds  for  Its  Immediate 
needs  upon  release  from  active  duty. 
Well  before  the  war  my  subconunlttee 
annually  added  to  the  Budget  estimates 
iDt  the  National  Guard  and  cooperated 
with  the  National  Guard  Association 
year  after  year  In  making  the  guard 
more  efficient.  I  am  sure  there  Is  not 
a  high  ranking  oflQcer  of  the  National 
Guard,  on  active  duty  or  otherwise,  who 
will  not  bear  me  out  that  my  subcommit- 
tee championed  the  National  Guard  on 
every  occasion,  and  the  best  part  of  It 
was  we  were  supported  in  every  instance 
by  the  House,  because  the  guard  was 
universally  popular  and  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  remain  so. 

I  have  given  some  thought  to  using 
the  National  Guard  in  handling  univer- 
sal military  service,  should  such  a  policy 
be  determined  upon  at  some  futiu'e  time. 
State  quotas  would  need  to  be  estab- 
lished and,  possibly,  a  determination 
made  of  purely  State  militia  needs  in 
order  to  arrive  at  non-Federal  costs.  Es- 
sential officers,  particularly  for  field 
training,  would  be  available  through  the 
OOeers'  Reserve  Corps.  This  is  Just  an 
idea,  but  one  that  I  should  like  to  see 
thoroughly  canvassed  if  there  is  to  be 
universal  military  training. 

I  look  to  an  enlarged  and  better 
trained  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  to  be  built 
up  to  and  maintained  at  the  approved 
le^'el  through  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps.  There  will  need  to  be  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  funds  to  permit  of 
a  larger  number  of  eligibles  in  senior 
than  formerly  to  qualify  for  com- 
in  the  OfiBcers'  Reserve  Corps. 

VTBiD   taUMlMO 

Any  post-war  plan,  in  my  Judgment, 
must  contemplate  holding  annually  field 
MMdnB  and  maneuvers  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  formerly,  and  of  a  month's 
duration,  and  all  members  of  the  civilian 
components  should  be  required  to  par- 
therein. 


The  Air  Forces,  Army  and  Navy.  I  look 
for  to  be  maintained  at  levels  com- 
ttrnsxirate  with  needs  determined  by  the 
heads  of  such  forces  in  conjunction  witb 


the  heads  of  the  military  ind  naval  serv- 
ices and  the  Secretary  o  State.  There 
will  need  to  be  apprecia  >le  contraction 
aftar  the  war,  but  the  for  :es  then  main- 
tained should  insure  us  supremacy  at 
all  times  over  any  potential  enemy  or 
enemies.  There  will  be  leed  to  engage 
in  research  to  the  fulle  t  extent  prac- 
ticable. I  look  for  civil  an  aviation  to 
become  tremendously  po]  >ular.  and  hope 
that  the  demand  for  pla  les  will  assume 
such  proportions  that,  n  conjunction 
with  peacetime  miUtary  i  nd  naval  avia- 
tion production,  there  wU  be  maintained 
production  facilities  adet  uate  to  provide 
replacement  and  augmentation  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  arme  d  forces  during 
the  early  stages  of  a  fu 
situation  or  war. 

We  must,  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
do  even^hlng  consistent 
to  continue  research  in  ajll  fields  looking 
to  the  availability  of  t  le  latest,  most 
efficient,  and  most  poten  means  of  con- 
ducting war,  offensively  i  ,nd  defensively 

MKmCHANT   MAIINX 
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HON.  USTER  HILL 
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Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  Presideht, 
mous  consent  to  have  printed 
pendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an 
informative  address  delivered 
Styles,  vice  chairman  of 
gional  war  labor  board,  before 
of  personnel  directors  an  1 
at  Brunswick,  Ga..  on  August 
the  subject  of  industrial 
with  an  editorial  from  th  ! 
nal  of  August  2. 1944,  com  nenting 
Styles'  address,  under  tqe 
industrial  peace." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

AOOBXSS   or  PAUL   L.   STTLXS.    VICS  CHAIBMAH  09 
THE  rOCBTH  IXGIOMAI.  WAS  LABOS  BOASO 

In  appearing  before  this  meeting  tonight  I 
am  running  true  to  form  in  that  I  am  fol- 
lowing the  hablta  and  Buperstitlona  of  my 
nelghbora  in  my  native  State  of  Tenneaeee. 
As  8<nae  of  you  probably  know,  a  good  many 
mountaineers,  when  approaching  old  age,  buy 
themselves  a  cofBn  and  place  it  in  the  attic, 
and  begin  to  accumulate  their  laying-away 
clothes.  We,  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  would 
like  to  start  building  our  own  ocCHn  and 
start  preparing  our  laying-away  clothes  now. 

However,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a 
decent  burial  rather  than  have  our  careers 
wind  up  in  a  lynching  party,  I  would  like  to 
make  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  body  should  be  interred. 

The  Fourth  Regional  War  Labor  Board  is 
convinced  that  management  and  labor  in  the 
South  must  learn  in  the  next  few  months 
to  make  collective  bargaining  work  on  a 
voltmtary  basis.  The  Board  is  \inanimous  In 
this  conviction.  Industry,  labor,  and  the 
public  members  of  the  Board  agree  that  too 
many  cases  are  coming  to  the  Board  In  which 
the  fuU  processes  of  collective  bargaining 
have  not  been  exhausted.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  parties  in  these  cases  are  not  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith.  We  are  ftirther  con- 
vinced that  too  many  employers  and  un- 
ions are  in  effect  saying,  "let  George  do  It." 
and  are  calling  In  the  United  States  Con> 
dilation  Service  merely  as  a  vehicle  to  ob- 
tain certification  to  the  War  Labor  Board. 

Government  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
is  certainly  a  weak  substitute  for  sound. 
legi,timate  coUectivo  bargaining.  No  one 
knows  better  how  to  settle  a  controversy 
than  the  people  ijho  are  involved  In  the 
controversy.  I  would  like  to  make  several 
suggestions  here  tonight  on  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  between  employers  and  unions 
with  Eijeclal  emphasis  on  the  general  pub- 
lic's stake  in  these  negotiations. 

All  too  often  the  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  dispute  affects 
only  themselves.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
today — I  doubt  If  it  ever  was  true.  Our 
economic  system  is  so  closely  geared  that  we 
are  In  the  same  position  as  three  men  riding 
in  a  canoe.  Our  canoe  and  its  riders  can 
beat  be  illtistrated  by  saying  that  labor  and 
industry  have  the  paddles  and  the  public  la 
engaged  in  bailing  out  the  water  which 
ships  over  the  sides.  Obviously,  if  the  two 
paddlers  insist  on  paddling  In  opposite  di- 
rections it  will  be  impossible  for  the  third 
member  of  the  trio  to  keep  the  boat  on  an 
even  keel  and  bailed  out. 

Unless  capital  and  labor  settle  down  and 
start  paddling  in  the  same  direction,  the 
general  public  is  going  to  insist  that  It  be 
given  the  right  to  decide  who  is  going  to 
paddle  and  where  he  is  going  to  paddle. 

Just  that  sort  of  thing  has  happened  dur- 
ing? this  war.  The  public  in  the  person  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  has  settled  th« 
labor  disputes  in  this  country.  This  condi- 
tion, unsatisfactory  as  It  is,  is  necessary  dur- 
ing the  war.  However,  the  minute  the  war 
emergency  is  over  the  War  Labor  Board  will 
cease  to  be.  Management  and  labor  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say,  "let's  let  George  do  it," 
but  will  have  to  sit  down  once  again  and 
settle  their  problems. 

Leadership  must  be  developed  by  both  in- 
dustry and  labor.  This  leadership  can  only 
be  developed  among  men  who  are  willing  to 
assume  resfxinslbUity  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations.  The  best  training  for  this  leader- 
ship is  actual  association  with  and  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  require  leadership. 
The  best  way  to  acquire  this  knowledge  is 
through  day-to-day  association  with  indus- 
trial labor  problems  within  a  plant,  and  the 
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development  of  practical  techniques  for  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

If  industry  and  labor  are  to  push  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  labor  relations  you  must 
build  up  a  sound  structure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  field  of  mutual  understanding  and 
trust,  so  that  the  Nation's  productivity  will 
not  be  impaired.  This  refers  particularly  to 
the  war-time  powers  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
which,  under  the  pressures  of  the  war  has 
to  a  great  extent  taken  over  the  leadership 
in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining  by  order- 
ing wage  rates  and  conditions  of  employment. 

With  the  end  of  the  emergency,  it  Is  to  be 
expected  that  the  wage-stabilization  pro- 
gram and  the  War  Labor  Board  in  general, 
will  immediately  go  out  of  husiness.  If  in- 
dustry and  labor  have  not  found  a  field  of 
mutual  agreement  within  which  they  can 
operate  by  that  time,  public  opinion  in  this 
country  will  not  tolerate  a  return  of  Jungle 
law  in  American  Industry.  Management 
and  labor  must  provide  leadership  which  can 
negotiate  constructively  at  the  conference 
table  or  governmental  controls,  similar  to 
those  now  exercised  by  the  War  Labor  Board, 
will  be  carried  over  permanently  into  the 
peace. 

All  of  us  are  expecting  and  praying  for  a 
great  expansion  of  industry  in  the  South. 
With  this  expansion  will  Inevitably  come  an 
expansion  of  unionism.  This  is  not  only  in- 
evitable. It  Is  desirable.  We  cannot  have 
political  democracy  for  long  without  at  the 
same  time  having  Industrial  democracy. 
The  best  safeguard  against  communism  and 
fascism  in  this  country  is  a  strong  labor 
movement,  negotiating  with  strong,  well  In- 
formed progressive  employers.  Unless  some 
means  are  found  to  avert  the  wave  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  which  seem  eminent  after  war- 
time restrictions  are  dropped,  this  industrial 
expansion  in  the  South  will  be  nipped  in 
the  bud.  The  Nation  will  not  allow  indus- 
try and  labor  to  go  back  to  tlye  law  of  the 
tooth  and  the  fang.  Jungle  law  was  made 
for  beasts  and  not  for  men. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one  bright  ray  of  hope 
In  this  situation  which  confronts  us  at  the 
present  time  is  the  fact  that  since  January 
12,  1942,  the  day  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  began  business,  hundreds  of  industry, 
labor,  and  public  panel  members  have  been 
trained  in  industry-labor  relations  by  the 
Board.  These  people,  respected  citizens  in 
their  home  communities,  have  become  ex- 
perienced in  labor  problems.  In  these  panel 
members  we  have  a  great  force,  which  prop- 
erly utUized,  can  alleviate  the  worst  of  our 
Industrial  headaches  in  the  South. 

In  every  town  of  any  size  in  the  South  we 
have  appointed  panels  composed  of  labor,  in- 
dustry and  public  members.  These  people 
are  now  working  in  this  field  for  the  Gov- 
ernment at  great  personal  sacrifice.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  thsy  should  not  voluntarUy 
serve  their  local  commimlties.  since  all  of 
them  are  necessarUy  public-spirited  citizens, 
with  the  welfare  of  their  community  and 
Nation  at  heart. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  experience  gained 
by  these  panel  members  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  prevent  a  return  to  jungle  law 
In  the  relations  between  labor  and  industry, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  following 
procedure  or  something  of  its  kind  be  de- 
veloped voluntarily,  by  labor  and  Industry, 
on  their  own  initiative,  free  from  Govern- 
ment interference: 

1.  That  the  labor  organizations,  both  A.  P. 
of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  various  business 
and  industry  groups,  such  as  chambers  of 
commerce,  boards  of  trade,  personnel  asso- 
ciations, trade  associations,  and  other  groups, 
cooperate  and  set  up  In  each  industrial  com- 
munity in  the  South  a  voluntary  mediation 
board  to  be  composed  of  equal  representatives 
of  public,  labor,  and  industry.  Membership 
on  these  boards  should  not  be  restricted  to 
War  Labor  Board  panel  members,  but  should 
extend  to  outstonding  industrialists,  labor 


leader*  and  public  men  in  general — men  of 
goodwill — men  of  vision — men  who  merit  the 
fullest  confidence  of  aU  segments  of  the  com- 
mimlty. 

2.  Members  who  serve  without  compensa- 
tion and  would  be  available  at  aU  times  for 
consultation  with  labor  or  Industry.  In  order 
to  facilitate  this  work,  the  mediation  board 
should  be  as  large  as  possible  without  becom- 
ing unwi^dy. 

3.  The  mediation  board  should  meet  at 
least  once  a  month  for  general  policy  dis- 
cussions. At  such  meetings  the  possibility 
of  better  techniques  for  handling  labor  dis- 
putes should  be  freely  and  frankly  discussed 
with  an  end  to  arriving  at  a  more  satisfactory 
procedure  in  handling  disputes. 

4.  The  parties  to  a  threatened  dispute  as 
well  as  anyone  in  the  community  should  feel 
free  to  call  upon  the  mediation  board  to  use 
Its  good  oflSces  to  prevent  a  cessation  of  pro- 
duction. 

6.  The  beard  should  be  headed  by  a  chair- 
man in  a  position  to  give  a  substantial 
amount  of  his  time  to  the  work.  Upon  re- 
ceipt by  the  chairman  of  notification  of  a 
dispute  he  would  immediately  caU  in  a  rep- 
resentative panel  of  labor  and  industry  mem- 
bers, who  would  call  the  parties  in  for  sep- 
arate and,  if  necessary.  Joint  conferences.  It 
wlU  probably  be  found  that  a  good  number 
of  situations  will  clear  up  when  the  labor 
member  of  the  board  talks  to  the  union  in- 
volved, or  when  the  industry  member  talks 
to  the  company. 

6.  If  the  labor  and  IndTistry  members  of 
the  panel  selected  are  unable  to  settle  the 
difficulty,  the  chairman,  with  the  aid  of  labor 
and  industry  members,  should  select  a  public 
member  or  members  for  the  panel.  The  panel 
should  then  hear  the  case  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  operation  of  War  Labor  Board 
panels  A  great  nimiber  of  cases  will  prob- 
ably be  settled  during  the  panel  bearing.  In 
the  smaU  number  of  cases  not  settled,  the 
panel  would  either  recommend  arbitration  of 
the  dispute,  or  might  make  a  recommenda- 
tion for  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Although 
there  would  be  nothing  binding  in  such  a 
reconunendation,  the  fact  that  a  recognized 
mediation  agency  made  the  recommendation 
would  secure  compliance  in  a  majority  of 
cases.  The  bright  light  of  publicity  might 
well  be  Invoked  if  the  parties  did  not  accept 
the  recommendation. 

The  mediation  board  will  probably  need  the 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ciliation Service.  Commissioners  of  Con- 
ciliation, attached  to  that  agency,  are  always 
available.  In  addition,  the  Service  has  avail- 
able a  trained  staff  of  technicians  and  arbi- 
trators. A  wire  or  phone  call  to  Clarence 
Williams,  regional  director  of  the  Service  in 
Atlanta,  Ga  ,  will  always  receive  prompt  at- 
tention. If  the  matters  Involved  are  sub- 
ject to  wage-stabilization  control,  the  re- 
gional war  labor  board  will  be  very  glad  to 
advise  the  panel  of  its  policies.  The  board 
will  set  up  a  division  to  handle  these  requests. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  not  wait  until  the 
War  Labor  Board  goes  out  of  the  picture  to 
set  up  these  local  mediation  boards.  Now, 
while  the  Board  is  still  functioning  and  the 
Board's  panels  are  still  in  existence  and  can 
render  invaluable  aid  to  these  local  boards, 
we  should  proceed  immediately  to  place  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  back  where  it 
belongs,  m  the  hands  of  the  parties  and  the 
local  community. 

In  closing,  may  I  point  out  that  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  plan  as  I  have  proposed  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  cooperation  of  labor 
and  Industry  and  the  general  public.  As  I 
have  said  before,  unless  labor  and  Industry 
start  paddling  In  the  same  direction — an  Im- 
proved sundard  of  living  for  all  our  people — 
John  Q.  Public,  through  his  Government, 
will  insist  that  agencies  such  as  the  War 
Labor  Board,  be  continued  Into  the  peace. 

As  a  firm  oellever  in  the  American  way  I 
Sincerely  pray  that  labor  and  Industry  will 


seize  this  opportunity  to  put  their  repre- 
sentative bouses  In  order  and  once  again  sit 
down  to  the  conference  table  and  work  out 
their  Joint  problems  in  the  only  really  satis- 
factory way  to  settle  labor  disputes. 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  August  2, 1944] 

rOB  INDUSTRIAL  PEACK  f 

Without  having  to  go  too  far,  you  may  hear 
nowadays  that  when  the  war  ends  and  Gov- 
ernment controls  expire  there  wUl  be  grave 
industrial  conflict  on  the  home  front.  You 
may  hear  the  Bourbon  capitalist  say,  in  ef- 
fect: "Well  put  those  unions  in  their  place." 
Tou  may  hear  the  agitator  in  the  ranks  of 
labor  say,  "With  patriotism  and  war  pledges 
out  of  it.  we  are  going  to  get  ours."* 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  the  outlook  forecast  by  such  radi- 
cal statements.  Things  usually  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  pessimists  predict,  for  there  is  a 
lot  of  character  and  a  lot  of  sense  distributed 
among  the  American  people  of  all  classes. 
But  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
management  and  organlaed  labor  to  give 
earnest  consideration  now  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mode  of  living  in  amity  and  mu- 
tual help  when  Hitler  and  Hirohlto  shall 
have  been  beaten.  The  transition  from  a  war 
economy  to  that  of  peace  will  be  difficult 
enough  at  best  for  both  sides  of  the  pay 
window.  Bitter  strife  between  management 
and  labor  on  a  sectional  or  national  basis 
would  bring  chaos  and  disaster. 

Paul  L.  Styles,  vice  chairman  of  the  fourth 
regional  war  labor  board,  which  functions 
In  the  Southeast,  made  a  suggestive  talk 
on  this  subject  to  a  meeting  of  employers 
and  labor  leaders  at  Brunswick  Wednesday. 
He  urged  the  setting  up  of  mediation  boards 
in  every  sizable  community  in  the  South 
which,  operating  on  a  volimtary  basis,  would 
harmonize  differences  between  management 
and  labor.  These  home-tovim  boards  would 
be  composed  of  "men  of  good  wiU  represent- 
ing labor,  industry,  and  the  public — men  of 
such  outstanding  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities as  to  deserve  the  fullest  confidence 
of  all  segments  of  the  population." 

Mr.  Styles  points  to  the  present  panels 
which  already  have  been  set  up  as  subsid'-  i 
iaries  of  the  War  Labor  Board — citizens  now 
working  at  great  personal  sacrifice  for  indus- 
trial peace.  "In  these  panel  members,"  he 
says,  "we  have  a  great  force  which,  properly 
utUlzed,  can  alleviate  the  worst  of  our  indus- 
trial headaches  in  the  South.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  voluntarily  serve 
their  local  communities,  since  all  of  them  are 
necessarily  public-spirited  citizens,  with  the 
welfare  of  their  community  and  Nation  at 
heart." 

Mr.  Styles  argues  that  management  and 
labor  must  learn  to  make  collective  bargain- 
ing work  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He  believes 
too  many  cases  have  been  coming  to  the 
War  Labor  Board  In  which  the  ftill  processes 
of  collective  bargaining  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted; on  both  sides  there  has  been  an 
unwholesome  disposition  to  put  cases  Into 
the  lap  of  the  Government.  And.  he  says, 
with  a  wlEdom  which  will  find  wide  accept- 
ance, "Government  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes Is  certainly  a  weak  substitute  for 
sound,  legitimate  collective  bargaining." 

The  Importance  of  preparing  now  for  the 
future  is  stressed  by  Mr.  Styles  in  saying: 
"AU  of  us  are  expecting  and  praying  for 
a  great  expansion  of  industry  in  the  South. 
With  this  expansion  will  Inevitably  come  an 
expansion  of  unionism.  This  is  not  only 
Inevitable,  it  is  desirable.  We  cannot  have 
political  democracy  for  long  without  at  the 
same  time  having  an  industrial  democracy. 
The  best  safeguards  against  communism  and 
fascism  in  this  country  is  a  strong  labor 
movement,  negotiating  with  strong.  weU- 
Informed,  progrefslve  emp'.oyers.  Unless 
some  means  Is  found  to  avert  the  wave  oC 
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ctrlkes  and  lock-outs  after  wartime  restrlc- 
tiona  are  <lropped.  thiM  Indiutrlal  expansion 
In  the  Soutb  will  be  nipped  In  tbe  bxid.  Tba 
Nation  will  not  allow  Industry  and  labor  to 
go  tack  to  tbe  law  of  tooth  and  the  fang. 
)  Uw  was  made  for  beasta.  not  for  men." 


Flood  Control  and  Vallej  Aothorities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  WHl'l'llNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mder  the  leave  granted  to  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  which  I  delivered  on 
Thursday.  July  27. 1944,  at  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  to  wit: 

While  flood-control  worka  are  aa  old  as 
history,  they  began  in  the  United 
States  at  New  Orleans  along  the  Lower  Misala- 
alppl  River.  Following  the  great  flood  of 
1927.  Congress  declared  that  flood  control 
•long  the  lower  Mississippi  Blver  was  a  na- 
tional problem.  A  national  Ikwd-control 
policy  for  all  rivers  in  the  United  States  was 
adopted  for  the  first  time  In  1936  More 
progreaa  has  been  made  in  flood  control  In 
the  United  States  in  the  past  16  years  than 
In  the  preceding  15  centuries.  There  Is  a 
reaaon.  The  Federal  OoTemment  provided 
for  flood  control  along  the  luwer  Mississippi 
River  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928  by 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  SUtes  Army.  "Old  Man  River" 
has  been  tamed.  The  kinks  have  been  elim- 
inated. Every  method  of  flood  control  has 
been  utilised.  Leveee  have  been  constructed 
to  keep  the  floods  out,  and  reservoirs  have 
been  built  to  bold  the  floods  back.  Cut-offs 
have  been  made  to  accelerate  the  flow  and 
thus  redtice  flood  heights.  Ploodwayi  and 
^>tllway8  have  supplemented  levees 

Under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1830,  tbs 
planninf  and  wolfmiiUB  of  vorto  art  ua- 
dsr  the  itipenrMoa  of  ttao  Ohiaf  of  ■nglnssr*. 
■ait  conservation,  water  retardation,  and  re* 
foroatatlon  are  under  the  tupervlsion  of  ths 
Dtps/tmeni  of  Agriculture  There  has  been 
•OMtratton  between  tr  e  Corps  of  Bnglneera 
MM  the  Department  Oi  Agriculture  Refor- 
estation, WMter  retardation  and  soil  conserve- 
tlon  supplement  but  du  not  supplant  flood 
OOttol.  Generally  reservoirs  for  power  and 
wmtnotn  for  flood  control  are  Incompatible 
A  fttn  lOMTVotr  is  eeeenttal  to  the  develop- 
■MOt  Of  power,  but  an  empty  reeervoir  Is 
Nqutred  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters.  How- 
ovar.  teeer  voire  may  be  constructed  for  multi- 
pla  puipussa.  Provision  can  be  made  in  the 
first  tnstanoe  for  water  for  the  development  of 
povrer.  Additional  provision  can  then  be 
■lade  for  the  storage  of  flood  waters.  All 
eitsting  flood-control  &cts  provide  for  the 
Inttalhitlon  of  pen  stocks  Power  may  not  be 
pnHntly  developed,  but  provision  is  made 
for  tbe  future  development,  where  practical, 
of  power  in  all  reeervolrs.  Water  uses  are 
frequently  involved  in  the  building  of  dams. 
Under  the  national  policy,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  utilization  of  water  for  all  pur- 
poses. The  plan  is  to  make  water  serve  and 
not  destroy  man.  nor  man's  property. 


BIvos  Interest  me.  There  Is  a  romance 
and  there  is  s  mystery  about  rivers.  The 
Garden  of  Eden  was  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Blvera.    The  Ro- 
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mans  worshipped  the  Tlbe ' 
worshipped  the  Nile.    Tbe 
shipped  the   Ganges.     Th< 
the  Mississippi  as  the 

Throughout  human 
fluenced  the  course  of 
molded  and  served  man 
the  future  they  will  help 
great.    Some  rivers  are 
Others  are  stately  and 
Is  a  glory  about  all  of 
Victor  Hugo,  who  said:  "I 
do  more  than  bear 
along   their   surface 
sing  to  the  ocean  of  the 
the  fertility  of  the  plains, 
of  the  ciUea." 

The  Mississippi  Is  the 
navigable  river  In  this  or 
try.     The  levees  along  the 
overshadow  the  great  wall^ 
has  never  made  any 
of  the  earth  comparable 
the  Mississippi.     The  cycle 
constant  through  the  ag< 
run  into  the  sea,     •     • 
from  whence  the  rivers 
return  again."    In  tfiia 
siastes.  chapter  1,  verse 
denses  the  flood  cycle  to 
there    Is   evaporation 
Secondly,  the  clouds  are 
thousand  miles  over  hills 
there  Is  the  rainfall 
aation  of  the  clouds,  and. 
when  the  floods  return  to 

But  Important  rivers  llk( 
not  all  large.    There  are 
important,  Jxist  as  there 
are  great.     Great  rivers 
not  always  la'-ge  in  size. 
Important  rivers  in  the 
tively  small,  while  the 
larger  are  seldom  heard. 

Floods  have  occurred  in 
along   all  rivers.     They 
world    over.     The    Babylo: 
flood-control    works    alon, 
River,  and  Alexander  bull 
tributaries.      There    are 
along  the  Seine  in  Europe 
years.    There  were  erosion  i 
advent  of  the  white  man 
Is  thus  responsible  for  only 
silt.     Oust  storms  ars  not 
tell  us  that  the  soli  of 
■tates  from  a  few  inches 
depth  Is  the  sccumutntion 
of  the  past,    There  was  a 
the  Ohio  River  tn  1783 
•ippi  River  was  in  flood 
covered  by  Ocfloto  in 
build  or  destroy:  but  they 
besuty  ind  nons  of  their 
travel  toward  the  sea  and 
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■BsurruL  uf  wam 
Flood  control  Is  eesentla 
more  eeeential  in  war. 
and  inland  waterway 
portent  In  peace.    They 
in  war.   The  Engllah. 
have  utilised  their  rivers 
are  utilizing  them  more 
fierce  the  war,  the  more 
of  Inland  waterways.     The 
tween  the  Russians  and 
been  fought  along  the  rivers 
should    always   remember 
First   World  War  It  was 
United  States  to  use  every 
float,  as  has  been  said, 
battleship."   Ships  are 
necessary.    Improved 
mental.    Flood  control 
as  essential  In  the  war  In 
they  are  In  the  Old  World. 


MSTBODS   T1EBTXD    AKI 

The  history  of  floods  In 
and  other  cotmtries  is  well 
not  now  more  frequent. 
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advance  in  civilization  the  destruction  la 
greater.  The  forces  of  nature  have  been 
constant  throti;^  the  centuries.  The  time  for 
argument  and  disputation  with  respect  to 
the  methods  of  solving  flood  problems  has 
passed.  All  factors  of  safety  have  t)een 
utilized.  The  methods  have  been  tested. 
The  policy  and  the  program  are  sound.  Con- 
gress has  manifested  foresight.  The  adopted 
projects  are  flexible  and  can  be  expanded. 
All  works  constructed  as  authorized  will  be 
utilized  In  the  program  of  expansion.  As 
new  problems  arise  new  solutions  will  be 
found. 

MISSISSIFPI    VAIXKT 

There  is  no  valley  tn  all  the  world  compa- 
rable to  the  Miaeissippi.  It  lies  between  the 
Allegbenles  and  the  Rockies,  and  between 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf.  It  is  the 
most  important  valley  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  future  of  the  United  States  will 
t>e  determined  by  the  development  of  this 
valley.  Factories  will  be  safer  with  the 
mountains  separating  them  from  the  seaa. 
The  idea  is  for  the  factories  to  be  near  the 
field.  The  soil  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Is 
the  most  fertile  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
civilization  of  the  valley  will  determine  the 
civilization  of  the  United  States. 

The  supreme  aim  of  America  in  fighting 
the  greatest  of  all  wars  is  to  save  America, 
and  the  supreme  rehabilitation  following 
victory  is  the  rehabilitation  of  America. 
Property  and  people  must  be  protected  in 
peace  as  weU  as  in  war.  Flood-control  works 
have  been  tried.  They  have  been  test- 
ed, and  they  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
The  program  and  the  policy  that  has  obtained 
along  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the  father 
of  floods  should  be  extended  to  all  of  the 
rivers  of  our  common  country  as  we  plan  for 
a  fairer  day  and  a  great  country  following 
the  victory  for  which  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  America  Is  fighting  and  dying. 

rALLACIZS 

There  are  many  fallacies  respecting  the 
causes  and  remedies  for  floods.  There  are  all 
kinda  of  superficial  theories,  lopsided  plans, 
and  falRctous  remedies  to  solve  flood  prob- 
lems. There  are  thoee  who  maintain  that 
sou  conservation  and  reforestation  will  pre- 
vent floods.  Others  assert  that  renervoira 
along  tributaries  and  headwaters  are  the  only 
remedy.  Unfortunately,  many  who  advocate 
reservoirs  (or  loctl  flood  control  make  tho 
mistsks  of  asserting  thst  ths  policy  of  levees 
has  fallsd.  In  their  eagerness  for  local  pro- 
tection, they  would  destroy  protection  In  the 
lower  Mississippi  Vallsy,  In  all  countries. 
In  all  ages,  leveee  to  protect  from  floods  along 
alluvial  rlvsrs  havs  been  constructed. 

In  an  editorial  on  May  81,  1044,  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  mads  this  statement: 
•The  prediction  has  been  made  that  If  the 
levee  method  is  lued  long  enough,  the  Mis- 
sissippi eventually  will  be  running  along  a 
big  walled  ditch  far  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  country.  It  hasnt  come  to  that 
yet,  but  it  Is  on  Its  way."  We  meet  In  New 
Orleans  today.  The  Mississippi  River  is  from 
100  to  200  feet  deep  along  the  New  Orleans 
waterfront.  Careful  investigations  and 
studies  have  been  made.  Nowhere  has  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi  River  risen.  In- 
stead of  being  near  the  surface,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  is  as  deep  today  as  It  ever  was. 
The  popular  fallacy  that  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi  River  is  rising  or  has  ever  risen 
is  quite  frequently  asserted.  It  has  no  basis 
whatsoever  in  fact. 

iossomi  HTvni  ATrrBoarrr 
Following  the  floods  of  1943  and  1944  along 
the  Missouri  River,  a  Missouri  River  Au- 
thority has  been  advocated  to  solve  the  flood 
problems  along  the  Missouri  River.  The 
praises  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
have  been  simg.  A  similar  organization  for 
the  Missoxwl  and  the  other  river  basins  has 
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been  suggested.  I  have  favored  and  sup- 
ported the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I 
concede  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
all  of  the  accomplishments  that  it  deserves, 
but  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  pri- 
marily for  the  development  of  power.  Its 
reservoirs  and  Its  dams  are  primarily,  I  repeat 
to  emrphasize,  for  the  development  of  power. 
The  authority  was  intended  to  provide  a  yard- 
stick for  the  cost  of  hydroelectric  power. 
But  It  is  a  fallacy  to  assert  that  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  protected  the  Tennessee  Valley  from 
floods.  I  recall  that  in  tbe  Ohio  flood  of 
1937  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  major 
flood  as  a  result  of  the  T.  V.  A.  along  the 
Tennessee  River.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
T.  V.  A.  had  protected  Cairo.  There  were 
unprecedented  floods  along  the  Ohio  and 
many  of  its  tributaries,  but  there  was  no 
unprecedented  flood  in  1937  along  the  Ten- 
nessee River. 

The  flood  of  1937  exceeded  all  previous 
gages  by  some  10  feet  at  both  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville.  It  was  caused  by  continuous  and 
excessive  rains  in  the  lower  Ohio  Valley  be- 
low the  location  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  tributaries.  The  Norris  and  Joe 
Wheeler  Dams  had  been  constructed,  but 
there  was  no  great  flood  In  1937  along  the 
.Tennessee  River,  The  building  of  the  Nor- 
ris Dam  and  the  Joe  Wheeler  Dam  was  given 
as  the  cause  of  the  prevention  of  such  floods. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  there  were  no 
great  floods  along  the  Arkansas  River  in  1937. 
No  reservoirs  had  been  constructed  along 
that  river.  The  two  cases  would  be  analo- 
gous. It  was  a  question  of  rainfall.  The 
rains  in  the  upper  Tennessee  Valley  were  well 
distributed,  and,  while  unusual,  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  month  of  January  in  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tennessee  River  was  13  inches, 
while  in  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Tennessee 
River  and  along  the  Ohio  River  there  were 
23  Inches  and  more  of  rainfall.  Tbe  rains  fell 
below  the  dams.  The  river  gages  tell  the 
story  of  floods  along  the  Tennessee  River.  At 
Knoxvlile  in  1927  the  gage  was  19  feet.  There 
was  no  dam  or  reservoir  above  Knoxvlile. 
In  1937  the  gage  was  19  feet.  At  Chattanooga 
In  1027  the  gage  was  33  feet.  In  1037  It  was 
82.9  feet.  The  Norris  Dam  Is  sbove  Chat- 
tanooga. At  JohnsonvUle.  where  the  rsins 
were  exceeslve,  some  00  miles  from  where  tbe 
Tennessee  empties  Into  the  Ohio  at  Paducah, 
In  both  1027  and  1037  Am  gage  was  41  feet. 
Comparisons  ars  alwaya  odious.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  when  they  are  not  apt  or  correct. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  supported  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  but  Congreas  hss 
made  other  provisions  that  havs  rssulted  In 
the  reduction  of  power  ratee.  The  Public 
Utility  Act  and  ths  Securities  Exchange  Act, 
both  established  by  Congress,  hsvs  played  a 
part  in  ths  reduction  and  adjuatment  of 
power  rates,  but  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  has 
been  most  helpful. 

The  reservoirs  along  the  Tennessee  River 
In  the  flood  of  1037,  according  to  accurate 
reports,  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  flood 
heights  at  Cairo  substantially  1  inch  or  IV^ 
Inches.  Other  dams  have  been  constructed 
since.  They  will  further  reduce  flood  heights 
at  Cairo  to  something  more  than  2>^  Inches. 
But  I  repeat  that  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  provided  for  the  control  of 
floods  In  tbe  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
Its  objective  was  hydro-electric  power.  Its 
purpose  was  to  supply  that  power  at  the  low- 
eat  practicable  rates.  Instead  of  protecting 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley,  the  construction  of 
dams  from  its  mouth  to  its  source  has  con- 
verted the  entire  valley  to  reservoirs.  The 
T.  V.  A.  has  put  in  the  bottoms  of  reservoirs 
substantially  all  of  the  lands  that  were  sub- 
ject to  overflow  before  the  river  was  Improved 
for  hydro-electric  purposes. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  a  mountainous 
river,  ideally  suited  for  the  development  of 
power.  The  lauds  formerly  subject  to  over- 
flow are  now  submerged,  and  the  flood  prob- 


lems of  the  Tennessee  Valley  have  been  elim- 
inated by  submerging  its  vallej. 

A  similar  authority  would  not  be  advisable 
for  the  Missouri  River.  The  development  of 
power  from  Sioux  City  to  Its  mouth  for 
some  760  miles  along  the  river  is  not  de- 
sired. It  is  not  practicable.  The  need  is  to 
protect  the  valley  of  the  Missouri  from  floods. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  destroy  the  valley  by 
overflowing  it,  but  to  preserve  it  as  a  part  of 
the  breadbasket  of  the  country.  A  T.  V.  A. 
for  the  Missouri  Valley  is  unwise.  It  Is  un- 
sound for  other  similar  vallesrs.  The  purpose 
of  flood  control  in  the  great  alluvial  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  is  to  preserve  that  valley,  the 
richest  soli  in  the  world,  for  cultivation  and 
for  crop  production.  A  T.  V.  A.  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  would  be  thoroughly 
Impracticable  and  would  change  the  lands 
from  agricultural  uses  to  serve  as  bottoms 
of  reservoirs. 

I  concede  that  the  dams  along  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  particularly  the  Kentucky  Dam. 
are  of  some  beneflt  to  flood  control  along  the 
lower  Ohio  and  thus  along  the  Mississippi, 
but  the  discharge  of  the  Tennessee  Rfver  is 
500,000  second  feet.  The  Mississippi  River 
below  Cairo  carries  floods  of  about  3.000,000 
second  feet.  It  was  not  the  T.  V.  A.  that 
saved  Cairo  in  1937.  but  it  was  the  floodwall  at 
Cairo  and  the  New  Madrid  floodway  author- 
ized and  constructed  by  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1928.  It  is  not  practicable  to  control 
floods  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  by 
reservoirs  alone.  They  have  their  place.  I 
favor  them  on  their  merits.  Levees  are  being 
supplemented  by  reservoirs,  but  the  reser- 
voirs cannot  supplant  the  levees.  Congress 
has  authorized  35  reservoirs  In  the  Red, 
Arkansas,  and  White  River  Basins;  5  reser- 
voirs in  the  Yazoo  and  St.  Francis  Basins;  9 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Basin;  85  in  tbe  Ohio 
Basin;  and  25  in  the  Missouri  Basin.  A  total 
of  over  150  reservoirs  have  thus  been  author- 
ized. These  reservoirs  are  planned  primarily 
for  local  flood  control,  but  they  have  a  bene- 
flclal  effect  on  flood  control  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  River.  As  has  been  said,  the  Army 
engineers  sre  In  the  reservoir  btislness  in  a 
big  wsy.  But  T.  V,  A.  Is  not  the  solution 
for  floods  slong  sither  the  Mississippi,  ths 
Missouri,  or  othsr  large  rivers  with  valleys 
and  industry  or  agriculture  to  be  protected. 
Flood  control  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  In- 
cidental The  river  Is  well  eanallied.  Navi- 
gation has  been  promoted.  Power  la  the  ob- 
jective. Some  newspapers  snd  some  indi- 
viduals have  advoosted  the  T.  V.  A.  as  a 
solution  of  ths  flood  problem  along  the  Mis- 
souri River.    Their  position  is  untenable. 

•     LTTMF  StTM  AFTIOFKUTIOMS 

Authorities  contemplste  lump  sum  appro- 
priations. Under  the  policy  of  national  flood 
control,  all  authorized  projects  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  They  are 
authorized  by  Congress.  Congress  makes 
the  appropriations,  and  properly  so.  The 
representatives  of  the  pisople  levy  taxes 
against  citizens,  and  the  citizens  expect  that 
their  representatives  shall  have  a  voice  in 
the  appropriation  of  the  taxes  so  levied.  The 
representatives  and  the  people  are  entitled 
to  accurate  Information  before  definite  proj- 
ects are  approved.  Authorities  contemplate 
directors.  Divided  authority  is  often  worse 
than  no  authority  at  all.  There  are  differ- 
ences between  the  directors.  Central  au- 
thority and  central  control  are  essential  for 
successful  construction  and  administration. 

The  blessed  sunlight  of  publicity  should 
shine  upon  the  expenditvu-es  of  taxes.  Tax- 
payers want  no  experimental  agency  telling 
them  what  to  build,  without  scrutiny  of  ap- 
propriations and  without  general  super- 
vision by  the  Representatives  of  the  Congress 
and  of  Uie  country. 

I  am  anxious  for  the  T.  V.  A.  experiment 
to   work  out  and   to   succeed.    At   present 


there  is  no  occasion  for  any  further  T.  V.  A.% 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  more  Na- 
tional Resoiirces  Planning  Boards.  The  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  intend  that  they  both 
shall  be  heard  and  considered.  The  adopted 
policy  of  flood  control  provides  that  water- 
way and  flood  control  legislation  should  bo 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

COMMISSION 

The  House  has  passed  a  flood-control  bill 
authorizing  additional  projects  in  all  of  the 
basinis  of  the  country  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$810,000,000.  The  two  major  projects  are 
along  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Authorizations  for  increasing  the  nav- 
igation channel  to  12  feet  from  Cairo  to 
Baton  Rouge  are  provided.  These  »uthori- 
zations  are  particularly  essential  to  provide 
revetments  to  protect  the  banks  and  the 
levees  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  author- 
ized for  flood  control  along  the  Missouri.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  commission  similar 
to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  be  au- 
thorized for  the  Missouri  River.  While  I 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  I  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
commission  is  the  solution.  A  commission 
similar  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
has  been  suggested  as  I  have  stated.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  smaller  commission 
similar  to  the  Sacramento  River  Commis- 
sion would  be  preferable.  I  shall  continue 
to  urge,  however,  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  along  both  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Missouri  River,  and 
along  other  rivers,  shall  have  the  flnal  say. 
I  shall  continue  to  Insist  that  the  chief 
administrative  agency  of  the  Kflssourl  and 
of  all  other  river  basins  In  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  division  engineer  of  the  United 
States  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  that  by  and 
large  the  agency  for  the  planning  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  flood-control  works  along  the 
Missouri  and  along  other  river  basins  shall  be 
composed  primarily  of  representatives  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

As  civilization  in  all  countries  advanced, 
man  attempted  to  Improve  and  control  rivers. 
Sometimes  he  undertook  to  control  the 
rsvages  of  disastrous  floods  by  keeping 
high  waters  within  the  banks,  and  between 
levees  supplementing  the  bsnks.  Again  bo 
utilised  diversions  and  constructed  fioodways. 
At  other  times  he  stored  In  reservoirs  the  es- 
oess  waters  In  rainy  seasons  for  use  in  time 
of  scarcity.  Dams  have  been  oonstruotsd  to 
detsin  ths  flood  waters  to  prevent  the  over* 
flow  of  the  valleys. 

DOMurainr  mnaBOT 
The  Committee  on  Flood  Control  has  ad- 
hered to  the  policy  of  reporting  bills  and  re- 
porting projects  where  the  dominant  Interest 
is  flood  control.  It  often  appears  that  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  or  power  is  involved.  All 
In  tercets  ars  heard,  and  only  those  projects 
where  the  preponderance  of  the  testimony 
shows  that  flood  control  is  paramount  are 
authorized. 

KCSEBVOntS 

Flood  control  is  a  national  problem,  and 
while  local  works  are  required  in  many  cases, 
local  works  are  not  effective  in  other  cases. 
It  is  most  difllcult  in  reservoirs  to  determine 
and  to  distribute  among  local  interests  the 
cost  of  construction.  Moreover,  reservoirs  in 
one  State  detain  waters  that  flood  another 
State.  Floods  know  no  State  lines.  Reser- 
voirs are  authorized  under  the  act  of  1038. 
but  they  were  only  constructed  In  the  far  West 
where  there  are  no  fertile  valleys  and  where 
areas  are  largely  canyon  without  much  value. 
Reservoirs  were  authorized  along  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Connecticut, 
but  they  were  not  constructed  because  in 
many  cases  they  did  not  t>eneflt  or  protect 
from  floods  the  areas  in  the  States  where  they 
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«cr«  locmt«d.  below  the  danu.  Tba  protec- 
tion extended  to  other  States. 

The  eountry  <it»it*>t  tbat  levees  and  flood 
«»Ua  sbould  be  supplemented  wherever  prac- 
tteabl*  by  reaerrotrs.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
aaaerted  that  the  waters  should  be  detained 
•t  tbelr  source.  Experience  demonstrated 
tb»t  BtKh  reservoirs  could  only  be  constructed 
by  the  Federal  Oovernment  assuming  the 
eoats  of  easements  and  construction.  In  local 
works  the  principle  of  local  contribution  ob- 
tains. If  the  policy  of  the  Government  pay- 
ing the  costs  of  nghts-of-way  for  reservoirs 
were  abandoned,  flood  control  would  be  irre- 
trievably set  back. 

Ttiere  was  opposition  particularly  In  New 
BDgtosd  to  the  United  States'  furnishing  ease- 
ments for  dams  for  flood  control,  under  the 
guise  of  States'  rights,  but  no  matter  how  sin- 
cere, the  opposition  in  reality  voices  the 
policy  of  the  power  trusts.  There  are  thoee 
wbo  itUl  c^ipose  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
for  flood  eontrol  where  those  reservoirs  con- 
tain power  possibilities.  The  opposition  is 
without  merit.  Water  is  our  most  valuable 
naource.  If  the  floods  can  be  detained  and 
tf  provision  can  be  made  economically  for 
the  development  of  power  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  in  the  area  where  dams 
•re  located,  a  Federal  policy  that  pre- 
vented the  development  of  such  power  would 
be  sbortalghtcd.  It  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic or  the  national  Interest.  It  1*  passing 
strange  tbat  those  who  oppose  the  F^eral 
Ciovermnent  developing  power  and  dispos- 
ing of  it  to  the  people  in  the  area  where 
produced,  giving  to  public  institutions  the 
refusal  of  the  power  with  provision  for  com- 
peneating  from  the  proceeds  of  power  sold. 
the  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  (or  taxes 
that  might  otherwise  be  levied  against  pri- 
vate Interests  at  the  same  time  advocate  con- 
struction by  the  power  Interests  Those  who 
oppose  the  Government  developing  and  dis- 
poalng  of  power  so  produced  advocate  reser- 
voirs for  the  generation  of  power  by  private 
eorporatloca.  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
prevention  of  monopolistic  power  rates  than 
the  Federal  projects  that  we  have  as  a  yard- 
stick where  they  are  Justified  in  the  river 
brains  of  the  United  S>.ates. 

We  have  heard  about  reservoirs  being 
auttaorlzed  and  constructed  in  one  State,  and 
we  bave  beard  that  the  beautiful  valleys  and 
farms  in  that  State  have  been  destroyed  for 
the  protection  of  other  SUtes.  It  Is  time  for 
careful  thinking.  No  reservoirs  for  flood 
eontrol  In  the  valleys  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Misslselppi  River  were  constructed 
until  in  1838.  when  the  ccnstrtiction  of  res- 
ervoirs was  authorized  at  Federal  expense. 
Tbere  la  a  raaaon.  It  is  difficult  to  apportion 
"tbr^oct  amang  the  citlaens  and  the  States. 
It  la  difficult  to  ascertain  and  by  State  com- 
pact or  otterwlse  distribute,  in  all  fairness. 
the  cost.  It  Is  passing  strange  that  objec- 
tion 4a  made  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
In  aone  Statee  where  the  same  States  accord 
to  tiM  private  power  companies  the  right  to 
and  to  flood  the  beautiful  valleys  of 
States.  It  Is  all  right  for  the  power 
eompanlea.  but  it  is  all  wron^  (or  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  and  to  provide  for  reasonable 
jardsticks  for  the  utUiaatlcn  of  the  water 
remurces  of  the  country. 

OONSIBTSMCT 

Tbe  Rocky  Mountain  area  has  been  bene- 
fited as  no  other  section  of  the  United  States. 
by  the  construction  of  Bonneville.  Grand 
Coulee,  snd  Boulder  Dams.  They  were  con- 
structed St  Pedersl  expense.  There  Isnt  the 
•ame  oppoaitloo  ■•  tbare  liaa  been  to  the 
construe ttoo  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control  in 
Kew  Xngland.  I  have  been  disappointed. 
however,  because  some  of  those  in  the  West 
tn  opposing  the  flood -control  project  along 
the  Mlaeourl  Blver  have  been  collaborating 
with  New  fcigland  tnteresta  and  with  other 
tntaresu  tbat  expose  the  oonatrucUoa    of 
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It  is  a  soxu-ce  of 
there  has  always  been 
the  advocates  of  flood 
bors.   and   reclamation 
natural  resources  has 
Unforttinately,    there    is 
among  groups  but  in 
ments.    There  is  room 
lana  of  oura  for  all 
for  the  progress  of  mar. 
occasion  for  rivalry 
Reclamation    and    the 
There  is  no  occasion  (or 
promote   discord  and 
to  drive  a  wedge  betweefi 
control  and  reclamation 
Interests  a  distinct 

Much  has  been  said 
tion  of  waters  and  about 
to  the  uses  of  water. 
Flood  Control  has  been 
onunend  no  project  and 
vision  in  the  bill  now 
that  would  in  any  way 
As  I  have  Indicated  no 
ported  unleas  the 
control     The  committee 
It  invited  the 
He  was  heard  not  once 
the  committee     Those 
and  his  fears  submitted 
the  conunlttee.     The 
of  appropriation  or  pow^ 
accorded   to  them   under 
While  the  paramount  r 
merce  clause  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in 
the  extent  of  stretchlni ; 
the  Federal  Government 
the  arid  land  States  an< 
aided  reclamation.    I  am 
uees  of  waters  in  the  arid 
agricultural,  and 
sonally.  I  would  like  to 
such  purposes  all  tbe 
there  Is  no  occasion  for 
tlon  projects  constructed  I 
supervision  and  control 
the  Interior,  under  the 
Committee  on  Flood 

I  am  aware  that  some 
tlon  are  disturbed  aboul 
project.     All  reasonable 
that  It  is  tbe  intent  and 
thorlzatlon  to  recognize 
contained    in    the    bill 
mlttee   on    Flood    Control 
backward  in  an  effort  to 
Bureau  of   Reclamation 

Reservoirs  along  the 
Bourl  River  above  Sioux 
vide  for  any  waters  excep^ 
into   the   main   river 
and    I    emphasize    that 
in     the     bill     to    preve4t 
the  tributaries  from 
development  of  the  ari(  I 
Ffter  it  reaches  the  main 
Elver.    The  people  who 
tating  floods  on   the 
Sioux   City   and    on    tho 
south  of  St.  Louis  will 
If  the  waters  are  not 
taincd  at  the  source. 

There  is  no  occasion 
apprehensive.     I  favor 
ters  within  the  States 
for  irrigation.     I  want 
all  the  SUtes  in  their 
In   the  enjoyment  of 
All  such  rights  In  the 
navigable  rivers  are  unde  ' 
the    Congrees    of    the 
Western  States  are 
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satia  Taction  to  me  that 
cx)peratlon  between 
coqtrol.  rivers  and  har- 
Utillzatlon   of  our 
promoted  by  all. 
rivalry    not    only 
gdvernmental  depart- 
enough  in  this  broad 
activities  to  utilize  water 
There  is  no  real 
the  Biueau  of 
dorps    of    Engineers, 
ionflict.    Those  who 
who   undertake 
advocates  of  flood 
are  rendering  both 
disseijvice. 

apout  the  approprla- 
the  rights  of  States 
The  Committee  on 
nost  careful  to  rec- 
to include  no  pro- 
pending  in  the  Senate 
retard  reclamation, 
project  has  been  re- 
interest  is  flood 
went  out  of  Its  way. 
of  Reclamation, 
t  several  times  by 
shared  bis  views 
their  arguments  to 
have  no  power 
of  use  that  Is  not 
the  Constitution, 
under  the  com- 
Co^tltutton  is  in  the 
every  way,  even  to 
the  Constitution, 
has  cooperated  with 
has  promoted  and 
I  ympathetlc  with  the 
States  (or  domestic, 
purposes.     Per- 
lee  them  detain  for 
w  Iters  possible.     But 
quibbling.    Reclama- 
will  be  under  the 
of  tbe  Secretary  of 
>lll  reported  by  the 
Conjtrol. 

friends  of  reclama- 
the  Missouri  River 
safeguards  to  show 
purpose  of  the  au- 
exlsting  rights  are 
In  fact  the  Com- 
has  leaned  over 
cooperate  with  the 

m|iln  stem  of  the  Mls- 
Clty  will  not  pro- 
waters  that  empty 
the  tributaries, 
there    Is    nothing 
the     waters    on 
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flood-control  bill.  They  are  protected  in  the 
continued  utilirAtlon  of  the  water  resources 
under  the  existmg  law.  Quibbling,  misinter- 
pretation or  misrepresenting  with  respect  to 
existing  or  proposed  legislation,  whether  State 
or  Federal,  can  only  hurt  the  cause  of  recla- 
mation. Flood-control  projects  in  the  West 
have  been  constructed  along  the  Sacramento 
and  other  rivers  for  years.  No  conflict  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  use  of  water  or  the 
use  of  water  for  irrigation  has  arisen. 

puBuc  woaxs 

National  flood-control  appropriations,  ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  have  been  discontinued 
for  the  duration,  but  a  backlog  of  sound 
flood-control  projects  Is  essential  to  provide 
for  unemployment,  as  well  as  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  following  the  war.  But 
war  comes  first.  After  all  has  been  said  and 
done,  there  are  but  two  fundamental  issues 
confronting  the  American  people.  These 
questlonc  are  war  and  peace.  It  is  essential 
in  peace  to  prepare  for  war.  It  is  Just  as 
essential  In  war  to  prepare  for  peace.  We 
believe  in  freedom.  We  agree  with  Pitt: 
"Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins  "  We  be- 
lieve in  private  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise We  believe  that  those  who  possess 
character  and  genius  are  the  benefactors  of 
civilization. 

I  have  faith  in  America.  I  believe  In  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  in  the 
Republic.  Others  may  despair.  Others  may 
doubt,  but  as  for  me,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  not  only  tsurvlve  the  great- 
est o(  all  wars,  but  I  also  believe  that  in  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  we  shall  Improve  our 
heritage  and  thus  sustain  and  make  better 
the  Republic. 

History  teaches  us  tbat  wher  the  political 
horizon  is  the  darkest,  the  stars  appear.  I 
am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  man 
who  has  spanned  the  oceans,  that  man  who 
has  sent  his  voice  around  the  world,  cannot 
be  so  perverse  as  to  climb  new  heights  and 
reach  new  mountain  peaks  only  to  fall  and 
break  himself  to  pieces  from  the  greater 
heights.  Sometimes.  "What  rbadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 

MISSIMO 

We  are  in  tbe  most  critical  period  of  the 
war.  It  is  all  over  but  the  fighting,  and  the 
fighting  has  Just  begun.  Tbe  casualty  lisU 
are  mounting  day  by  day.  There  is  one 
word  that  lingers  In  my  mind  day  and 
night.  That  word  Is  "Missing."  Seldom  a 
day  passes  that  1  do  not  rt;ceive  a  messags 
from  some  anxious  father  or  anxloua  mother 
asking  me  to  inquire  if  there  isn't  some  fur- 
ther word  respecting  the  son  who  is  re- 
ported as  missing  In  action.  They  ask  ms 
to  verify.  They  want  some  ray  of  hope. 
"Missing  in  action"  means  a  lot.  When  the 
lad  left,  father  and  mother  both  said,  "Be 
brave."  They  restrained  their  tears  until 
the  boy  was  out  of  sight.  Day  and  nleht. 
mother  and  father  have  looked  at  one  an- 
other. They  have  said  nothing.  Their 
thoughts  were  the  same.  Day  and  night 
they  have  thought  of  the  plans  and  of  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  son.  But  the 
lad  never  complained.  He  went  away  with 
high  head  and  proud  heart.  He  said.  "My 
place  is  with  my  fellows." 

We  are  determined  to  keep  America  free. 
We  are  determined  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment that  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
of  the  American  people.  We  are  deter- 
mined for  those  who  may  not  t>e  "miasirg  in 
action"  to  keep  America  the  kind  of  America 
the  dad  planned  for  the  lad  who  is  "missing 
in  action." 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  cargo  transport,  as 
reported  by  the  public  press,  steamed  steadily 
in  the  ice-infested  waters  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  men  had  slept  well  that  night. 
They  were  nearing  port.  It  was  only  90  miles 
to  the  dock.  Fifteen  minutes  after  1  o'clock 
In  tbe  night  a  torpedo  struck  amidshlp.    Tbe 
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engines  were  silenced,  scores  were  killed  be- 
neath the  decks.  Until  very  recently  the 
losses  of  the  Dorchester  were  the  heaviest  of 
any  sinking  of  the  2  wars.  Out  of  904  per- 
sonnel. 678  were  lost.  It  Is  said  that  there 
were  4  chaplains  on  the  Dorchester,  and 
tbat  these  4  chaplains  were  of  8  faiths. 
They  came  to  the  upper  deck;  they  quieted 
the  panic;  they  lifted  and  assisted  others  to 
get  into  the  lifeboats;  at  the  last  they  took 
off  their  own  belts  and  put  those  belts  around 
enlisted  men.  It  is  reported  that  when  they 
were  last  seen  they  were  standing  on  the  bow. 
the  4  of  them  side  by  side,  as  the  bow  came 
up  high  and  slid  under.  They  were  not  seen 
again.  A  Catholic,  a  Jew.  and  2  Protest- 
ants— the  4  bad  learned  the  fine  art  of  liv- 
ing together  on  that  ship,  and  having  learned 
that  art,  they  were  not  divided  in  death.  Let 
us  all.  of  all  creeds,  and  of  all  classes,  be 
tmlted  for  total  victory  and  for  total  peace. 


Oeatlng  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  very  timely 
and  thoughtful  editorial  entitled  "Cre- 
ating Peace,"  published  in  the  Birming- 
ham News-Age-Herald  of  July  16,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CKZATINO   PXACC 

It  now  Is  quite  clearly  established  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration's  program  for  inter- 
national collaboration  after  the  war  is  largely 
foimded  on  the  principles  and  achievements 
of  pan- American  cooperation.  What  are 
these  principles  and  achievements?  The 
American  people  obviously  should  very  clearly 
understand  them.  Yet  we  wonder  how  many 
Americans  are  adequately  conversant  with 
these  conceptions. 

The  Peoples  BAandate  Committeu  for  Inter- 
American  Peace  and  Cooperation,  of  which 
Dr.  Mary  E.  WooUey  is  chairmar  and  Miss 
Mabel  Vernon  is  director,  long  hat  been  con- 
tributing to  the  upbuilding  of  a  w:der  under- 
standing of  pan-American  coilabonttion.  Be- 
lieving, with  the  national  administration, 
that  this  collaboration  does  offer  valuable 
Ideas  and  policies  for  utilization  in  the  quest 
for  worldwide  peace,  the  commltt(>e  is  striv- 
ing to  develop  the  utmost  possible  compre- 
hension of  Just  what  those  ideas  and  policies 
are. 

Recently  it  has  issued  a  new  Ixwklet  on 
the  subject,  Pan-American  Principles  Funda- 
mental to  World  Cooperatipn.  by  Florence 
Brewer  Boeckel.  It  is  an  admirablo  summary 
which  has  been  highly  commended  by  pan- 
Amerlcan  leaders.  It  outlines  the  report  of 
the  executive  committee  on  post-war  prob- 
lems of  the  governing  board  ol  the  Pan 
American  Union  made  in  1943  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  international  organi- 
sation. 

This  report  emphasizes  that  the  pan- 
American  system  is  cooperative  riither  than 
based  primarily  on  force,  group  domination 
or  a  balance  of  power. 

"It  (the  system)  is  founded."  says  tbe 
Peoples  Mandate  Committee's  bcoklet,  "on 
the  principle  ol  absolute  Juridiciil  equality 


and  the  complete  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  each  state  and  on  the  thesis  that  the 
welfare  of  each  is  dependent  on  the  welfare 
of  all.  It  holds  that  international  relations 
should  be  governed  by  laws  agreed  to  by  the 
community  of  states  and  that  the  faithful 
observance  of  treaties  is  an  Indispensable 
rule  in  the  conduct  of  International  rela- 
tions." 

In  brief,  the  pan-American  system  regards 
peace  as  a  positive  reality  to  be  achieved, 
rather  than  merely  the  absence  of  war 
brought  about  simply  by  the  prevention  of 
fighting. 

It  Is  the  absence  of  an  absolute  commit- 
ment to  the  use  of  force  and  the  emphasis 
on  sovereignty  in  the  Presidsnfs  plan  that 
has  evoked  much  of  the  criticism  of  it. 
There  are  many  condemnations  of  the  ad- 
ministration program  on  the  general  ground 
that  everything  depends  on  foi^ce.  Then 
there  are  those  who  say  that  because  there 
would  be  no  svirrender  of  American  sov- 
ereignty under  it,  no  real  progress  would  be 
made  toward  the  development  and  rule  of 
international  law. 

It  seems  to  this  paper  that  such  criticisms 
show  a  very  limited  and  even  cynical  atti- 
tude toward  the  problem  of  peace. 

Surely  we  know  that  aheer  domination  by 
force  does  not  In  itself  constitute  peace. 
While  military  power  might,  of  course,  oper- 
ate effectively  to  discourage  and  even  curb 
aggression,  it  is  no  fundamentally  depend- 
able or  final  solution. 

A  durable,  creative  peace  can  be  established 
only  by  the  development  of  genuine  confi- 
dence, good  will,  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations. 

Such  an  Intcmat'onal  state  of  affairs  Is  not 
to  be  sought  through  some  merely  emotional 
change  of  sentiment.  Rather  enlightened 
self-interest  should  motivate  and  guide  the 
nations  as  they  strive  toward  that  goal. 
They  should  realize  ever  more  clearly  that 
the  welfare  of  each  Is  dependent  on  the 
welfare  of  all. 

As  progress  is  achieved  based  on  under- 
standing and  collaboration,  there  can  be  hope 
for  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  entire 
system  of  world  law.  Under  such  a  growing 
system,  national  freedom  should  be  enhanced 
as  it  confidently  yields  growing  responsibili- 
ties In  the  international  sphere  to  the  evolv- 
ing system  of  collaboration. 


Reconversion  of  Indattry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  8),  1944 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Bill  To  Make  Unemployment 
Blissful,"  written  by  Arthur  Krock  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  10.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Thb  Nation— a  Bill  To  Makx  Unimplot- 

MENT  Blissful 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington,  August  9. — Even  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
the  Murray-Kilgore  bill  for  the  reconversion 


of  industry  is  a  Inrj  man's  dream,  or  a  col- 
lectivisfs.  or  the  vision  of  one  of  those  union 
labor  politicians  who  thinks  organised  work- 
ers should  be  the  favored  class  and  that  the 
size  of  the  national  debt  la  nothing  because 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves. 

A  great  amoiut  of  space  would  be  required 
to  make  a  worthy  summary  of  the  measure 
which  is  supported  by  new  dealers  in  Con- 
gress, spokesmen  for  organized  labor,  and 
devotees  of  the  Communist  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  modified  by  the  gradual,  Instead 
of  the  instant,  economic  leveling  of  those 
who  have  won  a  competence  by  hard  work 
and  talent.  But  a  fairly  good  idea  of  this 
bill  can  be  gained  by  inspecting  its  high- 
lights. 

Its  political  philosophy,  aside  from  the 
pragmatism  represented  in  the  design  for 
vote-getting,  is  founded  on  these  bases: 
Deficit  spending  is  essential  to  a  high  na- 
tional income.  The  Oovernment  owes  every 
good  citizen  a  good  living,  and  doubts  of 
the  citizen's  qualification  as  "good"  ahould 
generally  be  resolved  in  his  favor.  If  he 
was  not  in  uniform  the  Government  must 
assume  that  he  performed  comparably  on 
the  home  front,  and  give  him  almost  as 
many  benefits  as  it  gives  to  veterans.  The 
Federal  establishment,  through  power  of  the 
purse,  must  retain  over  the  States  Its  role 
as  the  source  of  individual  bounties,  lasger 
than  the  States  will  give  because  Washing- 
ton's heart  is  as  big  as  the  taxpayers'  fimds 
which  Congress  long  ago  turned  over  to  the 
Executive. 

On  these  foundations  Senators  Mtt««at  and 
KiLOORE  and  those  who  helped  them  prepare 
the  bill  have  put  a  shining  pile  of  promissory 
notes  which  are  pledges  for  a  sum  that  can- 
not be  calculated  within  tens  of  billions  an- 
nually. Here  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
items: 

sour  PROVISIONS 

If  It  shall  be  the  administration  policy  to 
suspend  or  overlook  statutes  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  that  may  interfere  with  tbe 
operations  of  the  bill,  the  Attorney  General 
Is  encouraged  to  "legalize"  that  poUcy  by  In- 
action (sec.  103  (e)   (1)). 

The  continuation  of  work  on  contracts 
which  "will  not  be  needed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war"  is  permissible  if  the  con- 
tracting agency  decides  that  "some  or  all  of 
the  work  •  •  •  wUl  benefit  the  Govern- 
ment" (sec.  201). 

Tbe  Work  Administrator  (using  the  com- 
pulsions of  a  national  service  law)  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  the  transportation  of  "workMs 
and  ex-servicemen."  including  the  costs  of 
moving  their  dependents  and  household  ef- 
fects, from  their  last  previous  residences  to 
the  Bites  of  new  Jobs,  with  certain  limita- 
tions as  to  expendittire  (sec.  300  (a) ) . 

He  is  authorized  to  give  6  months  of  free 
training  for  a  Job,  with  maintenance  allow- 
ances running  from  $50  to  $100  monthly,  to 
any  person  he  may  select  (sec.  307  (b)). 

Beginning  3  months  after  the  enactment  cf 
the  bill  and  ending  at  the  start  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  month  "following  the  termination  of 
war,"  interim  placement  benefits  shall  be 
paid  amounting  to  75  percent  of  an  individu- 
al's "weekly  wage"  but  not  exceeding  $35  a 
week  for  a  citizen  with  3  or  more  dependents. 
Once  fixed,  the  rate  of  payment  shall  not  ba 
reduced  (sec.  309  (b) ) . 

If  the  citizen  "faUed.  without  good  cause, 
to  accept,  suitable  work"  on  a  certain  day,  his 
unemployment  pension  will  lapse,  and  non- 
suitable  work  is  defined  as  that  created  by  a 
strike,  lock-out.  or  other  labor  dispute,  work 
at  less  than  union  or  neighborhood  prevail- 
ing wages,  or  offered  with  the  condition  that 
the  worker  must  Join  a  company  tinion.  re- 
frain from  Joining  a  labor  union,  violate  la- 
bor union  "laws"  or  lose  seniority  rights 
(seo.  308  (d)  and  (f)). 

After  State  unemployment  agencies  have 
determined  what  amotinu  would  bave  been 
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for  theM  Interim  benefits  under  th« 
tttat*  lavs,  the  Wcrk  AdmlnUtrator  will  no- 
tUy  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  the  States  tbe 
•zceas  prescribed  by  tbe  Murray-Kilgore  bill. 
This  Is  to  be  a  gift,  not  a  loan,  encouraging 
low  State  pay  standards  (sec.  310  (d ) ) . 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to  in- 
vsatlgate  and  report  on  "tbe  extent  to 
Vhlcb  •  •  •  annual  wage  systems  would 
eontrlbut*  to  full  employment  and  rising 
•taodards  of  living,"  with  a  break-down  of 
tbe  indxistrles  that  might  be  affected  pro 
or  oon.  A  Secretary  favorable  to  this  idea 
would,  of  course,  turn  in  an  affirmative  report 
(aw:.  813  (a)). 

A    rSW    SAYBGUABSa 

There  are  some  safeguards  In  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  post-war  United  States  from 
being  tbe  scene  of  an  unending  paid  vaca- 
tion and  fish  fry,  with  the  fish  limited  to 
caviar  and  pompano  and  champagne  substi- 
tuted for  beer.  "Dependents"  are  defined 
with  some  sense  of  moderation.  If  a  citizen 
la  receiving  certain  other  public  bounties  his 
participation  In  the  Murray-Kllgore  fund  Is 
restricted.  He  Is  dlsqoialifled  If  he  has  been 
•properly  discharged"  or  "suspended"  from  a 
Job  for  "misconduct,"  but  as  usual  the  biir- 
den  of  proof  will  be  on  his  employer  11  New 
Deal  boards  and  a  New  Deal  Work  Admin- 
istrator are  operating  the  law. 

For  those  who  believe  In  the  extreme  of 
Government  psotectlons  of  the  individual.  In 
maintaining  the  special  privileges  granted  to 
union  labor  in  the  Wagner  Act,  and  so  forth. 
In  deficit  spending,  in  making  little  distinc- 
tion between  poet-war  benefits  to  ex-service- 
men and  civilians,  and  generally  In  the  super- 
state concept,  the  Murray-Kllgore  bill  lives 
up- to  expectations. 


CoostitatioBaUty  of  the  Hatch  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  mw  Mzxico 
IN  THX  SXNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoru  an  article 
and  editorial  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  August  9.  1944,  relating  to  the 
recent  favorable  ruling  by  a  Federal 
court  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rxcoito,  as  follows: 

Bxruma  on  Hatch  Act  Appcal  Umlixxlt 

BXFOKS  Klktion  DAT 

(By  Charles  T.  Lucey) 
TTphoIding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  a  three-Judge  coxut  has  cleared 
the  way  for  action  In  some  200  cases  in  which 
United  State*  employees  are  charged  with 
political  activity  and  apparently  has  nailed 
down  the  ban  which  will  keep  nearly  3.000,000 
Federal  Jobholders  out  of  the  Prealdtntial 
campaign. 

The  opinion.  Joined  in  by  ons  United  States 
circuit  Jtidfs  and  two  dmrlet  court  Judges 
In  the  Dietrtet  of  Columbia,  will  be  appealed 
to  tbe  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  the 
United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  a  C.  I.  O. 
union,  but  ruling  before  election  day  would 
TIM  O.  L  O.-backed  Political 


Action  Committee  Is 
Booeevelt. 


pleilged  to  President 


MS.  POOLS  WAS 


with 


S(  rvlce 


seenis 


wa  chers, 


George  P.  Poole,  an 
delphla  Mint,  is  the  mah 
become  a  cause  celebre  In 
fight  on  this  Issue. 

Iflr.  Poole  was  one  of 
the  mint  against  whom 
celved  In  connection 
activity.     A  Joint  Civil 
Treasury  Investigation 
dence  to. warrant  letters 
employees.    Evidence 
mint  workers  had  served 
committeemen,  as  poll 
branches  of  electioneerlnf 

In  Its  petition  the 
Mr.  Poole  bad  violated 
claim  of  lack  of 
on  an  alleged  conflict 
of  the  law  barring  Federa 
ing  any  active  part  In  po 
or  in  political  campaigns 
of-speech  clause  of  th^ 

The    opinion,    which 
mandatory  the  dismissal 
Federal  service,  went  bad : 
son  for  a  quotation 
certain   restrictions    on 
ployees. 

"The  President  of  the 
Mr.   Jefferson    during 
Executive,  "has  seen  wltt 
ficers  of  the  General 
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active  parts  in  elections  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, whether  of  the  general  or  of  the 
State  governments. 

"Freedom  of  elections  being  essential  to 
the  mutual  Independence  of  governments 
and  of  the  different  branches  of  the  same 
government,  so  vitally  cherished  by  most  of 
our  constitutions,  it  Is  deemed  improper  for 
officers  depending  on  the  Executive  of  the 
Union  to  attempt  to  control  or  Influence  the 
free  exercise  of  the  elective  right. 

"This  I  am  instructed,  therefore,  to  notify 
to  all  officers  within  my  department  holding 
their  appointments  imder  the  authority  of 
the  President  directly,  and  to  desire  them  to 
notify  to  all  subordinate  to  them. 

"The  right  of  any  ofBcer  to  give  his  vote 
at  elections  as  a  quallfled  citizen  is  not 
meant  to  he  restrained,  nor.  however  given, 
shall  It  have  any  effect  to  his  prejudice:  but 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
Influence  the  votes  of  others  nor  take  any 
part  in  the  business  of  electioneering,  that 
being  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  and  his  duties." 

That  was  well  said  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1801  when  he  was  President.  It  Is  as  sound 
Government  philosophy  now,  as  then. 


Relationi  With  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8).  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiticle 
entitled  "Our  Great  Doublecross."  re- 
cently written  by  Mr.  Prank  Waldrop, 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicorDj 
as  follows: 

ons  caxAT  doublx-csoss 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  No.  1  double-cross  for  our  side  In  this 
war  of  many  double  dealings  is  now  ap- 
proaching its  climax.  Premier  Stanlslaw 
Mlkolajczyk  of  Poland  is  on  his  way  to  Mos- 
cow, where  he  will  grovel  before  Stalin  as 
Austria's  Premier  Dollfus  once  groveled  before 
Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden.  And  the  result  will 
be  much  the  same. 

Only  this  time  Messrs.  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill.  Instead  of  shouting  their  horror, 
are  piishlng  the  victim  forward  with  advice 
to  make  the  best  deal  he  can,  while  he  can, 
though  the  war  in  Europe  is  all  supposed  to 
have  started  Just  to  save  this  particular 
victim  from  that  particular  kind  of  an  end. 

The  official  record  of  this  double-cross  can 
be  checked  by  reference  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannlca  yearbook  for  1040  and  in  any 
number  of  standard  reference  volumes  for 
the  years  after  that. 

It  begins  with  the  historical  fact  that  Po- 
land Is  an  essentially  Roman  Catholic  settle- 
ment that  for  about  900  years  has  faced  away 
from  Russia  westward.  Stalin  is  now  twist- 
ing Poland's  face  around  to  the  east:  and  If 
he  breaks  her  neck  In  the  process,  so  much 
tbe  better  for  his  purpose. 

In  ths  Dark  and  Middls  Agee,  before  Amer- 
ica had  been  started  on  her  upward  way  and 
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Britain  was  still  an  unimportant  Island,  the 
Poles  were  holding  the  gates  of  Wi«stem  civili- 
sation against  eastern  barbarism. 

They  had,  for  those  days,  as  enlightened 
and  cultivated  a  government  as  :here  was  In 
the  world.  It  became  too  cultivated.  If  any- 
thing. For  as  the  toughness  v.ent  out  of 
Poland  her  less-clvlllzed  neighbors  ganged  up 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  partitioned  Poland  out  of  existence. 

But  the  Poles  were  a  terrible  nuisance  to 
their  rulers,  and  when  the  great  v^ar  of  1914- 
18  came  they  rebelled  in  all  directions  to 
prove  they  were  still  Poland,  net  pieces  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austrla-Hun.iary. 

Result:  The  peace  treaties  of  1918-20  re- 
established Poland  as  an  Independent  nation 
with  definite  and  respected  traundarles.  The 
Poles  settled  down  to  keep  a  balance  between 
their  obviously  menacing  neightors,  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  prayed  for  peaoe. 

As  Europe  boiled  up  again  w:th  the  in- 
evitable menaces  and  threats  of  war,  Poland 
became  the  test  case  of  alliances.  Other  na- 
tions stiffened  or  slackened  their  attitudes, 
depending  on  Poland. 

When  Hitler  opened  his  1939  campaign  for 
deals  and  trades,  the  Poles  were  still  un- 
decided about  how  tough  to  be  with  him. 
For  they  were  little  and  he  was  big,  and 
who'd  help  them? 

The  British  and  the  French  politicians  went 
to  work  on  the  answer  to  thai  one,  and 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  Chamberialn  rose  In 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  31,  1939,  to 
boast  that: 

"In  the  event  of  any  action  wlilch  clearly 
threatened  Polish  independence  and  which 
the  Polish  Government  accordingly  considered 
as  vital  to  resist  with  their  national  forces, 
His  Majesty's  Governm^t  would  feel  them- 
selves bound  at  once  to  lend  the  l*oll8h  Gov- 
ernment all  support  In  their  power.  They 
have  given  the  Polish  Government  an  assw- 
ance  to  that  effect. 

"I  may  add  that  the  French  Government 
have  authorized  to  make  it  plain  that  they 
stand  In  the  same  position  as  do  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government." 

On  September  1,  1939,  the  Germans  tested 
that  pledge  by  Invading  Poland.  Britain 
and  France  declared  war.  On  Sep>temt>er  17, 
1939.  Russia  invaded  Poland,  too,  and  marched 
clear  up  to  the  Bug  River,  one-third  of  the 
way  across  Poland  from  the  Russian  border. 
Britain  and  France  said  nothing. 

Many  Poles,  deceived  by  Russian  propa- 
ganda, fled  into  Russia  to  escape  Hitler,  ex- 
pecting friendly  aid.  Instead  the^■  fled  right 
into  concentration  camps  and  bifore  firing 
squads. 

For  instance,  some  10.000  officers,  the  kind 
'of  men  upon  whom  Poland  would  have  to 
depend  in  rebuilding  any  system  of  govern- 
ment after  this  war,  disappeared  behind 
barbed  wire  in  the  Katyn  Forest  near 
Smolensk  early  in  1940. 

In  June  1941  Hitler  turned  on  his  old  pal, 
Stalin,  and  eventually  the  German  armies 
rolled  past  Smolensk.  In  April  1913  the  Ger- 
mans announced  discovery  of  ir.ass  graves 
In  the  Katyn  Forest — and  in  tliose  graves 
were  the  10.000  missing  Polish  oflcers. 

The  Germans  blamed  the  Russians  and  the 
Russians  blamed  the  Germans.  Ihen,  when 
Poland  8  government  in  exile  ask;d  to  have 
the  International  Red  Cross  investigate  the 
matter,  that  gave  Stalin  the  chance  he  had 
been  looking  for.  He  said  the  govi^rnment  In 
exile  wasn't  represents tive  and  Instead  pro- 
duced a  band-made  Russian  pupp<!t  outfit  In 
Mosoow. 

8o  things  remained  until  last  wtek.  Then 
Russian  troops  hit  the  Bug  Rher  line  In 
Polsnd  again,  and  StsUn  gave  out  that  this 
would  bs  tbe  border  of  tbe  new  Poland  after 
tbls  war. 


Without  asking  anybody,  he  simply  let  the 
world  know  he  has  annexed  the  13.000.000 
people  and  48  percent  of  Polish  land  lying 
east  of  the  Bug. 

Poland's  premier,  Mlkolajczyk,  In  London, 
looked  to  Churchill  to  see  if  the  1939  promise 
means  anything  now.  All  he  got  was  a  lifted, 
eyebrow.  Same  from  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. The  Atlantic  Charter  counts  against 
Hitler  but  not  against  Stalin. 

Prom  Stalin  he  got  a  crook  of  the  finger 
to  fly  to  Moscow  and  sign  a  deal  legalizing 
the  Bug  River  border  line  and  otherwise 
acknowledging  Uncle  Joe  is  the  boss.  He  Is 
flying. 

It  is  a  bitter  end  to  a  dirty  story.  And 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  part  in  the  writ- 
ing of  it  is  plain  for  all  to  see  and  remembsr. 


TEe  Big  Issue  in  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 


/ 


or   IdlCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Prank  R.  Kent,  able 
newcpaper  columnist,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  Wednesday,  Aug- 
ust 9: 

HiLLMAN     AND     SlX    MILLION     CAMPAIGN     FUNB 

LiKKLT   To  Bx  Bio  Election  Issue,  Sats 
Kent 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

As  the  weeks  go  by  It  becomes  clearer  that 
the  Russlan-born  Mr.  Sidney  HlUman,  with 
his  communistic  background  and  affiliations, 
his  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee,  his 
communistic-controlled  American  Labor 
Party,  and  his  W.OOO.OOO  fourth-term  fund, 
is  the  outstanding  flgure  in  this  campaign, 
and  that  he  and  what  he  represents  are  likely 
to  become  an  outstanding  Issue. 

And  they  should  be.  For  this  is  their 
fight.  It  has  been  from  tbe  start;  it  will  be 
to  the  end.  And  success  will  put  the  forces 
lined  up  behind  Mr.  HiUman  in  a  position 
to  dominance  and  power  such  as  no  one 
dreamed  they  could  achieve. 

For  the  first  time  t^e  radical  and  sub- 
versive elements  are  not  only  lined  up  solidly 
behind  a  Presidential  candidate  but,  taking 
practical  possession  of  his  party,  are  making 
the  fight  for  him.  That  is  not  exaggeration; 
It  is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts. 

And  when  you  link  them  with  a  Federal 
machine  of  3.500.C00  Job  holders,  plus  the 
weight  of  the  Kelly-Hague  type  of  city  bosses, 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  foiuth-terni 
combination  can  be  realized. 

That  this  situation  is  distasteful  and  of- 
fensive to  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
people  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Nor,  once 
clearly  comprehended,  can  there  be  much 
question  that  the  reaction  would  be  strong 
and  luifavorable. 

TEST  or  DEWXT'S  ABILTTT 

The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  facts  home  to 
them.  This  will  be  the  big  test  of  Governor 
Dewey's  ability  as  a  candidate.  For,  it  is 
accepted  tbst  he  is  going  to  meet  the  C.  I.  O.- 
Communist  combination  head  on.  Not  to 
do  so  would  be  stupid  as  well  as  craven  and 
Governor  Dewey  Is  neither. 

As  every  vote  the  C.  I.  O.  can  Influence  and 
every  Communist  In  the  country  is  pro- 
Roosevelt  anybow.  it  is  clear  he  can  lose 
no  votes  by  a  bold  challengs.    On  the  con- 


trary. If  his  challenge  is  strong  enough  and 
his  attack  skillful  enough,  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  he  can  gain  as  many  votss. 
_  Particularly  virlll  this  be  true  If,  as  now 
seems  gratifylngly  certain,  the  German  col- 
lapse comes  within  a  short  time.  That,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  would  eliminate  the 
siirface  excuse  for  the  fourth-term  attempt. 
Certainly,  it  would  diminish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  pose  and  make  it 
easier  to  gain  popular  consideration  for  vital 
domestic  Issues. 

Thus  Governor  Dewey's  chances  to  promote 
his  own  political  prospects  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  Nation  would  be  enhanced. 
But,  it  is  no  easy  Job  ahead  of  him.  The 
publicity  and  propaganda  facilities  of  this 
administration  and  its  supporting  agencies 
are  the  greatest  that  have  ever  been  behind 
a  presidential  candidate. 

The  C.  I.  O.r  itself,  has  one  of  the  largest, 
best  equipped  and  financed  publicity  divi- 
sions ever  created.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  commentators  and  broadcasters  deeply 
committed  to  the  fourth  term  has  markedly 
Increased  within  the  year. 

The  strategy  of  these  is  to  minimize  the 
political  importance  of  the  C.  I.  O.;  to  de- 
plore the  charges  that  it  Is  the  chief  Roose- 
velt sponsor  and  backer;  to  deny  that  it  Is 
saturated  with  Communism;  and  to  depict 
those  who  see  in  its  success  this  time  a  grave 
menace  to  the  national  Interests  as  Repub- 
licans, or  reactionaries  or  "Roosevelt  haters'* 
or  as  inspired  by  some  salflsh  or  sinister  mo- 
tive or  as  seeing  ghosts  or  having  night- 
mares. 

That  Is  the  party  line.  That  is  the  way 
the  administration  has  met  every  criticism 
In  the  past  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  meet 
this  attack.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hlllman  is 
being  painted  as  a  gentle,  lovable,  and  tm- 
sophLstlcated  character  whose  sole  desire  Is 
for  the  general  welfare,  Instead  of  as  the 
shrewd,  ruthless,  hard-boiled,  self-seeking 
labor  politician  he  really  is. 

ANSWERABLE  CASE 

To  offset  this.  Governor  Dewey  has  many 
facts  with  which  to  build  up  an  unanswer- 
able case  For  example,  he  can  show  beyond 
dispute  that  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Communists 
started  the  fourth-term  ball  rolling;  that 
lit  Hlllman  and  his  P.  A.  C.  have  shoved 
Chairman  Hannegan  and  the  Democratio 
National  Committee  aside  and  are  really  run- 
ning the  campaign.  He  can  show  the  close- 
ness of  the  C.  I.  O.-Roosevelt  link. 

He  can  show  that  Mr.  HiUman  calls  the 
White  House  often  by  phone  and  frequently 
confers  with  the  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
can  show,  too,  that  Mr.  Hlllman  was  strong 
enough  at  the  Democratic  convention  to  t\ira 
down  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  indorsed  lor  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination,  and  that  the  reason  Mr. 
Roosevelt  turned  to  Txuman  after  he  had 
ditched  Mr.  Wallace  was  because  no  one  not 
acceptable  to  Hlllman  could  be  named. 

He  can  show  also  by  the  recent  primaries 
In  Missouri,  where  Senator  Bennett  Clatk 
ascribed  bis  defeat  to  the  C.  I.  0-,  and  in  New 
York  City  the  degree  to  which  Mr.  Hlllman, 
working  through  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, and  the  American  Labor  Party,  which 
he  heads,  and  backed  by  the  Communists,  Is 
taking  over  the  Democratic  Party. 

There  are  many  other  facts  Mr.  Dewey  can 
bring  out,  including  the  unsavory  character 
and  record  of  the  leaders  in  some  of  the 
unions  for  which  Mr.  Hlllman  now  speaks 
snd  with  whom  he  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated. 

All  this  ought  to  be  pie  for  Governor  Dewey. 
It  is  an  Ideal  case  for  s  prosecuting  attorney 
and  be  is  one  of  the  best  prosecuting  attor- 
neys in  the  country.  All  be  needs  to  win  this 
case  Is  the  unclouded  attention  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican people. 
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Ai^tf  by  Brifaiiier  GeBcraJ  Tyler 
B«f«re  tke  Natioaal  Rivers  aaJ  Har- 
hmt  Confrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKd 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  NXBBASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Anffust  11  (legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesdaw.  August  O.  1944 

llT.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  an  address 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Max  C.  Tyler,  president, 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  delivered 
before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbor's 
Congress.  New  Orleans,  La..  July  27. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

When  your  able  and  accomplished  sec- 
retary Invited  me  to  speak  at  this  meeting 
he  told  me  I  could  talk  about  anything  pro- 
Tided  I  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Mlssls- 
alppi  River.  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything 
about  the  Mississippi  that  has  not  been  said 
belore.  The .  river  has  long  been  famed  In 
■ong  and  story  and  Is  the  subject  of  books 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  span  of 
little  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  al- 
luvial valley  has  been  forcibly  wrested 
from  domination  by  the  rtver  and  developed 
from  a  wilderness  of  forest  f  nd  swamp  Into  a 
veritable  empire.  The  record  of  that  strug- 
gle and  achievement  fills  shelves  in  cur 
publlc  libraries  and  stands  out  In  the  files 
of  the  press.  This  thriving  and  romantic 
BMtropolis.  New  Orleans,  with  its  splendid 
barbor.  where  ride  th*  rtilpa  from  all  the 
•MM.  ooeuptoa  a  larger  place  In  our  literature 
than  does  any  other  American  dty.  I  can 
add  little  to  the  vaiiimtnowa  record. 

However,  since  for  aeveral  y«ars  It  has 
b«en  my  duty  and  privilege  to  work  with 
tha  people  of  the  alluvial  valley  and  the 
port  of  New  Orleaaa  toward  the  solution  of 
their  navigaUoo  aatt  aoud-coniiot  piatotams. 
I  would  Ilk*  to  Htm6  Hw  «■•  aUaltti  me 
In  a  brtaf  liaum*  of  th*  aoeoaii»lMiBMnts 
in  ttalt  Nflen  of  the  Nattonal  llivcni  and 
■WMn  OwinnM  th«  Mls'^iaslppl  VaU*y 
Flood  Ooa^el  A«oclatk>n.  th*  Ml**la*ippl 
Valley  AcKWiatton.  1fe«  Obln  Valtey  lMpi«v*« 
AWMMttoa.     th*     0\M     totTMOMUl 

th*  l*v*« 


Fedeza 


«  m9  immt  ipirifd 
nw  i«i  way  t  IBMW  ky  wMift  to  I 
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appropr  atlons 


action 
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govema  ental 


The  first  dUBculty  to 
advocates   of   the 
harbors  and  rivers  In 
merce  was  a  legal  one 

On  June  11.   1844, 
an  act  making 
provecnent  of  certain 
the  ground  that  such 
tlonal.    He  argued  that 
Ing  the  Constitution, 
United  States  the  right 
or  rlveis  within  their 

However,  at  the  same 
appropriation   for  the 
Mississippi  River,  stating 
"The    Mississippi 
gether  different  from 
course*  of  the  different 
or  any  number  of 
other  Jurisdiction  over 
Ishment  of  crimes  and 
process.    It  belongs  to 
or  States,  but  by 
reservation,  to  all  the 
as  a  great  common 
of  the  whole  country 
States,    therefore.   Is 
provement  for  the  Denei)t 
propriatton   of 
improvement 
sary  for  the  good  of  all. 

On    August    3,    1846 
Polk  sent  a  veto  mesaa^ 
in^    his    approval    of 
ti;376.450  for  some 
bors  improvements  in 
such  a  law  would  open 
almost     beyond 
with  this  statement: 

"The  Constirutlon 
ment,  conlerred   upon 
ment  the  power  to 
ternal  Improvement 
appropriate   money 
that  purpose." 

Some  18  months  later 
bUl.  President  Polk 
such   appropriations  wi 
In  that  oManf*  he 
provision  la  th* 
that  '*no  SUtes  shaU 
Congreas.  to  lay  any 
practice  had  been,  he 
with  the  consent  of 
dutie*  for  clearing 
and   other  purposea. 
d*ot   Folk   told   th* 
quot*.  ~a  aaf*  provision 
of  barbers  and  rlv«ra  lo 
of  th*  SUt**." 

All  thi*  flMiy  haa* 
ing  atid  Mf*.  bttt  It  dM 
and  *«pandtnf  eountrr 
poit«i«!f»n,  whirh  it  hsC 

wMi  «1M  appravdl 
aMdfdnSvdki 


>e  overcome  by  the 
improvement  of 
interest  of  com- 


tte 


Pre  sident 


Tyler  vetoed 
for  the  im- 
h^rbors  and  rivers  on 
was  unconstltu- 
he  States,  In  ratify- 
not  given  to  the 
to  improve  harbors 
bbrders. 
,lme  he  approved  an 
I  mprovenieut  of  the 
in  his  approval  that 
a    footing    alto- 
rlvers  and  water 
States.    No  one  SUte 
can  exercise  any 
(  than  for  the  pun- 
the  service  of  civil 
no  particular  State 
right,  by  express 
ates      It  is  reserved 
for  the  commerce 
•     •    The  United 
clfarged   with   its   Im- 
of  all,  and  the  ap- 
means   to   its 
ndis{>ensably  neces- 
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a*  to  allow  wMBil*  of 
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In   1147 

#Ofia*Btlon  laa^m* 

It  1*  kat*d  that  Abraham 

0  wlcy  w*r*  pr*— nt 

oMt  at    Kiningieo,  low*,  in 


linpro*MB«Dt  of  th*  nrer  channel  to  that 
■•Tifatiaw  would  b*  traetleabi*  th*  year 
found,  th*  ramovai  ot  I  ypassing  of  ob*truc« 
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bis  belief  that 

tmconstituuonal. 
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food  l*fOl  reason* 
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to  i«t  b«tt«f  tfaae* 
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)Df  «M  leaderi  of  th« 
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Two  groat  iif*r  tmpr|?wiwnt  oenftdtiofM 
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tlons  to  navigation,  like  the  Bock 
Rapids,  the  fails  in  the  Ohio  at  LouUviile, 
and  the  great  raft  in  Red  River,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  overflow  by  crevasses,  floods,  and 
freshets  whereby  the  fertile  lands  along  th* 
banks  of  the  river  were  damaged. 

Apparently  tl)ese  varioiis  conventions 
brought  some  results,  for  we  find  that  the 
Congress  made  an  approprlattun  In  1852  of 
t75.000  for  opening  a  ship  channel  at  the 
passes  of  sufBcient  capacity  to  accommodate 
the  wants  of  commerce,  the  work  to  be  done 
by  contract.  A  mixed  board  of  one  Navy 
ofiker  and  three  Army  engineer  oflkiers  was 
convened  to  decide  how  the  appropriaUon 
should  be  applied.  The  board  reported  that 
with  this  small  sum  nothing  more  could  be 
done  than  to  stir  up  the  bottom  in  tiie 
channel.  A  contract  was  entered  into  with 
the  Towboat  Association  under  which  the 
bar  channel  at  Southwest  Pass  was  dragged 
and  harrowed  and  a  depth  of  18  feet  main- 
tained for  an  entire  year.  You  will  notice 
that  the  appropriation  was  made  first,  with- 
out engineering  advice,  and  then  the  engi- 
neers were  directed  to  find  a  way  to  spend 
the  money. 

The  1852  board  reported  that  there  were 
several  methods  by  which  the  ship  channel 
might  be  improved  or  obtained,  and  stated 
them  In  the  order  of  their  simplicity,  ease 
of  work,  and  initial  cost,  as  follows - 

1.  Stirring  up  the  material  of  the  charmel 
bed  by  various  means  so  that  tiM  river  cur- 
rents might  carry  away  such  material  while 
In  suspension. 

2.  Assisting  the  stirring  method  by  dredge 
ing  and  carrying  the  dredged  materials  away 
by  barges,  etc,  for  special  deposit  outaid* 
the  channel. 

3.  By  narrowing/  revetting,  and  jettjrlng 
the  mouths  of  the  passes  seiected  for  ship 
channels  and  then  closing  the  other  passes. 

4.  In  case  Uie  above  methods  prove  un- 
successful, then  by  connecting  the  deep  river 
channel  at  some  suitable  point  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  passes  by  a  ship  canal  to 
deep  water  in  the  adjoining  gulf. 

The  board  recommended  that  these  meth- 
ods be  tried  In  the  order  stated.  The  first 
and  second  methods  were  considered  doubt- 
ful as  to  permanent  results,  but  worth  try- 
ing. 

The  18-foot  channel  aectired  with  tbe  ap- 
propriation of  1852  having  disappeared.  Con- 
gress In  189d  approprUted  8380,000  for  fttr- 
ther  work  and  another  contract  was  made 
With  the  Towboat  Association. 

An  Interesting  ooouaoDt  oo  tho  plan  of 
eecurlng  a  ehanaol  bf  draggtnf  aad  bar* 
rnwlna  Is  contained  In  a  Iptter  n(  that  dla« 
tiogulehed  soldier  aad  *n«lMer.  a«n.  O.  T. 
B*aur*gafd,  to  th*  pfealdent  of  th*  Obamber 
of  OottdMVM  of  Ntw  Ort*aa«  and  dated  May 
90,  IfM.  0*11*1  al  miauragafd  wa*  th*fi  a 
bf*v*t  dMior  *i»d  liMjUftaitt  In  tb«  Oorp*  of 
Inglnaefii  •lNtion#<)  m  M*w  Orl#*n«  ofl  Um 
lOMiftMtloD  lit  tiM  MMIddilioUse.    M*  wrot«i 

"Revlnf  alimyf  IdJidd  a  llvelr  lAt*r««t  in 
tbd  IWBOftMit  ^titetu^ii  (4  $i»p$n\wg  tb* 
«b»iin*l  ev*f  tk$  tar  at  tb«  mouth  of  tba 
MMMtppi,  wtiidti  toM  bkcom*  t4  *u«b  vital 
n*eea«lty  to  the  trad*  and  futuia  pro*p«rtiy 
of  thI*  dty,  mad*  stin  mor*  apparast  9f  tlid 
mcmortel  which  th*  ebBmb*r  of  oomni*rco 
ha*  iataly  addraowd  to  Congreai,  and  tn 
wbieh  It  call*  tor  an  annual  appfopridtlon  of 
from  #100 AM  to  gl 00,000  to  (ndwa*  partto* 
ownlBf  itoamboat*  to  e<mtran  tn  kc*p  the 
ctaanael  open  by  eonstsntiy  raking  up  tho 
mud,  eo  that  th*  current  of  th*  river  can  dtf • 
fua*  and  earry  It  forward  Into  deeper  water* 
I  have  thotight  that  a  more  ic'tieral  pbra**« 
ology  wotild  hav*  aoawwod  b*tt«r.  a*  It  would 
bav*  permitted  other  portlee  who  are  deetrou* 
of  attaining  th*  **me  end  by  other  BBOaSd 
to  bav*  put  tn  their  propoetttons.** 

Major  Beauregard  then  went  on  to  Show 
why  the  dragging  and  harrowing  of  tbe  bar 
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channel  would  not  be  successful,  and  then 
continued  as  follows: 

"But  the  question  naturally  pmsents  Itself 
then.  Is  there  no  system  by  which  the  ob- 
structions of  the  bar  can  be  removed?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  Is  a  most  certain 
and  Infallible  one,  because  founded  on  the 
true  principles  of  hydrostatics  and  the  In- 
variable laws  of  nature;  In  proof  of  which  I 
submit  to  your  consideration  the  following 
propcsltion. 

"I  hereby  offer  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with 
the  city,  the  State,  or  the  General  Govern- 
ment to  deepen  the  channel  over  one  of  the 
bars  to  the  depth  of  at  least  20  feet  by  the 
lead  at  low  water,  over  the  shai:owest  part 
of  It.  and  wide  enough  for  a  towboat  with 
one  ship  on  each  side  to  pass  at  all  times; 
and  to  maintain  this  condition  of  tbe  bar  for 
the  period  of  25  or  50  years  for  the  sum  of 
$100,000  a  year.  The  first  svua  to  be  paid 
only  the  moment  I  shall  have  sticceeded  In 
obtaining  the  depth  and  width  atiove  stated; 
but  should  I  be  able  to  obtain  and  to  main- 
tain at  least  25  feet  Instead  of  20  feet.  I  will 
then  be  paid  annually  the  sum  of  $125,000 
Instead  of  $100,000. 

"By  the  above  it  is  seen  that  no  risk  is  to 
be  encountered  by  the  General  Government 
In  case  of  nonsuccess,  whereas  should  I  suc- 
ceed, as  I  think  there  Is  every  probability  of 
my  doing,  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  It, 
not  only  by  New  Orleans  but  by  the  whole 
western  country,  will  more  than  counterbal- 
ance a  hundredfold  the  above  annual  appro- 
priation. 

"I  have  submitted  my  plan  to  both  pro- 
fessional and  practical  men,  and  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  any  serious  objections  to  it. 

"Of  course  it  is  hardly  necestary  for  me 
to  add  that  In  order  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  General  Government  I  idiould  have 
to  resign  my  commission  in  the  i\rmy;  but  I 
feel  so  confident  of  success  that  :i  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  do  It." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  General  Beau- 
regard based  his  proposition  on  the  use  of 
Jetties.  The  similarity  of  his  proposal  to  the 
one  submitted  by  James  B.  Eads  in  1874  and 
written  into  a  contract  In  1875  for  the  con- 
struction of  Jetties  at  South  Pass  Is  striking, 
to  say  the  least. 

The  War  between  the  States  stopped  all 
progr***,  not  only  in  the  hit-and-miss  kind 
of  work  authorized  but  In  the  development 
of  an  orderly  aystem  for  the  Initiation,  In- 
vestigation, and  authorisation  (if  Improve- 
ments of  harbors  and  rivers, 

I  have  gone  into  this  eomewliat  ancient 
history  to  show  that  up  to  th*  .Im*  of  th* 
War  between  th*  ttat**  thoe*  who  work*d 
to  obtain  hnrbor  and  rlv*r  Impronement*  had 
tnany  difmtiltie*  to  overiOdH.  Tn*  Coflgrei* 
had  not  yet  worked  out  a  proioclttr*  provid- 
ing for  a  oareful  •nglneofing  liivaitlgailon 
tMfoff  adoption  of  pfojMKd  and  approprtd* 
%um  of  fttiidf. 

At  tb«  eloeo  of  thet  w«f  river  and  harbor 
ddfiydiiti'ms  wer*  again  eonvened,  Vfm* 
WN«rrfi*inllMa«dafiothorinlMf7.  W*And 
a  iKmrd  tH  •figMoora  re*omm*tiding  canal* 
aroitrtd  iU»  K^tk  Island  Rapids  hUd  lb*  D** 
M'/iiiM  Kapids  III  IMd.  TtM  con<'*ntl<ms  ap- 
parcnUy  w*r*  making  progr***  in  g*tting 
ongloo*rlng  lnv**tigattoiu  and  >'*port«,  and 
tho  boot*  tut  an  ordarty  proe*dur«i  wa*  b*gin- 
BlM  td  *volv*. 

Oraduatly  th*  Congr***  adopUd  the  policy 
of  calling  for  thorough  *nglno*rtiig  mtamlna- 
tlons  and  raporu  b*for*  adopt  ng  projacu 
for  th*  lmprov*m*nt  of  harbon  and  river*. 
Finally,  In  10OS.  th*  Congreae  set  up  the  Board 
of  Engineer*  (or  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
required  that  all  report*  mad*  kty  th*  Engi- 
neer Department  on  ImprovemciiU  of  rlv*r* 
and  harbors  b*  reviewed  by  that  Board  be- 
fore being  forwarded  to  Congrees  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  So  in  the  last  4S:  years  river 
and  bartMr  Investigations,  au:hortzatlons. 
and  appro{)rlatlons  have  foUowel  an  orderly 


6]rstem  designed  to  safeguard  the  public 
interest. 

The  development  of  a  national  policy  for 
dealing  with  floods  was  much  slower  than  for 
the  Improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers.  The 
first  attempt  of  national  legislation  dealing 
with  floods  in  this  valley  was  by  the  Swamp 
Land  Acts  of  1849  and  1850,  which  granted 
to  the  several  States  all  unsold  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  within  their  limits.  Funds 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  these  lands  by  the 
States  were  to  be  applied  to  drainage,  re- 
clamation and  flood  control  projects.  Louisi- 
ana. Mississippi.  Arkansas  and  Misscurl  or- 
ganized offices  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  and 
appointed  commissioners  for  the  construc- 
tion of  levees.  This  attempt  to  obtain  flood 
protection  failed,  largely  thrcugh  lack  of 
comprehensive  planning  of  the  works  among 
the  dlherent  States  and  districts.  As  a  na- 
tional flood  control  measure  the  swamp  laws 
were  a  failure 

The  War  between  the  States  put  a  stop  to 
all  levee  construction.  After  that  war  levee 
districts,  organized  under  State  laws,  carried 
on  the  work  with  funds  obtained  from  bond 
issues.  Gradually  by  extension  of  district 
levee  systems  a  semblance  of  a  connected 
or  continuous  levee  line  for  each  major 
basin  In  the  valley  was  secured. 

Congress  organized  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  in  1879  and  directed  it  to  make 
surveys  looking  to  the  control  of  the  river 
from  Lake  Itasca  to  the  mouth  for  the  Im- 
provement of  navigation  and  the  protection 
of  the  people  living  In  the  valley.  Although 
the  problems  of  navigation  and  flood  control 
are  inextricably  related,  the  old  question  of 
constitutional  authority  kept  the  Congress 
from  appropriating  funds  for  flood  control 
works  except  when  they  could  be  shown  to 
be  useful  for  tbe  beneflt  of  navigation.  Con- 
sequently, until  a  more  liberal  view  of  the 
authority  of  the  Government  became  current, 
the  Commission  built  only  such  levees  as 
could  be  assumed  to  assist  In  improving  the 
river  channel. 

Beginning  in  1917  a  broader  view  of  the 
responsibility  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  by  Congress,  and  In  that 
year  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  di- 
rectly for  the  construction  of  levees  was 
authorised  on  the  baslj  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  two-thirds  of  the  construc- 
tion cost  while  local  interests  paid  one-third 
and  furnished  the  levee  rights-of-way.  A 
period  of  extensive  levee  construction  and 
enlargement  followed  and  by  1027  there  wa* 
a  general  belief  that  the  valley  had  been 
made  rea*oni<bly  saf*.  Th*n  cam*  th*  reo- 
ord'breaklng  flood  of  1M7  to  braaob  th*  d*> 
f*n*ec  all  up  and  down  th*  vall«y, 

Th*  eoflgr*e*lonal  dolegatlon*  of  tho  valley 
■tato*,  tho  lev**  board*,  futo  *ngin*orlng 
(TTtiNtiiMitum*,  tb*  MlaelMlppI  Valley  A«*o« 
diNfiofi,  MMlMippt  Valloy  rtood  Control 
A»wK<iKiion,  rivoro  and  hNtixrM  aMoola* 
iU>M,  oivU  ofganliatiotM  tn  th*  velloy  gen' 
orally  and  ttM  vriM  by  a  united  »ff</rt  wm* 
vin«e*  th*  Dubile  that  flood  oontrol  In  tho 
alluvial  valley  aitd  navigation  on  th*  rtv*r 
etmstliuto  •  alngig  grioi  prdMom  ot  euoh 
magnitude  that  It  dan  bt  doalt  with  only 
by  th*  United  ntatoo  Oof*rnment  with  tho 
aeslsunee  of  tbe  local  poople  and  tholr  eon- 
•tituted  flix)d-control  organloatlen*.  A*  a 
roAUlt  the  existing  projoot  wa*  authorised 
by  the  riood  Control  Act  of  IMd.  finee 
then  all  flood  eootrol  and  navigation  work* 
bare  boon  built  by  tho  engineer  department. 

Tho  project  adopted  in  lOSd  wee  a  sound 
engineering  plan.  It  vlstullzcd  tbe  use  of 
all  the  engineering  methods  applicable  to 
tbe  problem  in  tbe  valley.  Ttie  leveee  were 
to  t>e  raised  and  strengthened,  the  river 
channel  waa  to  be  Improved  in  iu  allne- 
ment  and  sUbUlzed  In  order  to  improve 
tmvlgatlon  and  to  prevent  destruction  of 
the  levee*  by  it*  meandering*.  Greater 
flood*  than  thoe*  which  could  be  carried 


between  the  main  line  levees  were  to  dis- 
charge their  excess  waters  through  flood- 
ways. 

Ihe  project  has  been  amended  from  time 
to  time  as  new  conditions  have  warranted. 

Leaders  in  tbe  Congress  from  the  valley, 
assisted  by  the  flood-control  organizations, 
levee  boards,  and  the  public,  have  seen  to  It 
that  the  Congress  has  been  kept  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  adequate  appropriations. 
As  a  result  excellent  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  project  works 
in  the  last  15  years. 

This  organization  and  the  others  I  have 
referred  to  with  which  It  works  so  closely 
can  take  great  pride  In  what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  navigation  and  flood  control 
through  the  individual  and  combined  ef- 
forts of  all.  Tou  have  been  responsible  In 
a  large  measure  for  the  establishment  of 
an  orderly  and  sound  procedure  for  the  Ini- 
tiation of  river  and  harbor  works.  Under 
that  system,  here  In  the  alluvial  valley,  sub- 
stantial defenses  have  been  raised  against 
floods.  Over  3,000,000  people  live  behind 
those  defenses.  There  are  35  States  in  the 
Union,  each  of  which  has  a  population  less 
than  that  of  the  alluvial  valley.  The  exist- 
ing levee  system  affords  substantial  protec- 
tion to  2,500  miles  of  main-line  railways  and 
to  2,000  miles  of  main-line  highways.  It 
protects  a  large  proportion  of  the  country's 
cotton  acreage  and  the  sugar  industry  of 
Louisiana  as  well  as  Its  oil  and  sulfur  devel- 
opments. 

The  voice  of  the  steamboat  Is  again  heard 
In  the  land.  The  all-year  channel  of  9  feet 
or  better  north  of  Baton  Rouge  Is  carrying 
many  times  more  tonnage  than  was  ever 
moved  in  the  romantic  packet  days.  Tbe 
channel  Is  so  well  buoyed  and  lighted  that 
navigation  at  night  for  the  largest  tows  of 
upward  of  15.000  tons  is  the  rule,  even  at 
the  lowest  stages. 

The  heaviest  movements  are  In  gasoline, 
crude  oil  and  oil  products,  and  sulphur  up- 
bovmd  to  war  Industries  In  the  upper  valley* 
and  steel  and  general  freight  down-bound. 
One  of  the  contributions  of  the  river  to  the 
war  has  been  that  of  permitting  all  inland 
boat-building  jrkrds  to  work  to  capacity  in 
turning  out  war  vessels.  Many  hundreds  of 
these  vessels  have  reached  New  Orleans  and 
gone  across  the  oceans  of  the  world  from 
yards  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois, 
the  upper  Miaelaslppl,  and  the  Ml**ourl. 

In  r*c*nt  y*ar*  there  have  been  eeveral 
reporu  to  the  Congree*  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  New  Orleana,  the  Gulf  Intra' 
ooaatal  Canal,  and  th*  flood  protection  of  tho 
alluvial  valley.  All  have  been  approved  by 
the  Chief  o(  Itnginoer*.  ■ome  airoody  have 
been  approved  by  Oonfreoa  and  tbo  worlt 
tomplotod.  OtboM  are  ladtvddfl  te  liflliU' 
tion  wbloh  bM  boon  poMod  by  tfto  RoMgg  df 
XoprdMntfttlve*  ond  1«  ponding  In  tbo  i«Mto, 

Tbo*o  report*  inoludo  provWMAn*  for  in* 
orooainf  tbo  doptb  in  ioutbwoft  Fm*  trim  »» 
to  40  feet;  widening  and  doopontng  tbo  ouif 
IntraA^MMNsI  C*nal  woM  of  Now  Orl**n«  to 
ISf  f*ot  by  18  foot!  routing  of  tbo  Intra* 
co««tal  *anal  oaot  of  New  Orloan*  from  tbo 
Industrial  Canal  to  tbe  Rtgoleto;  loaeo  df  tiM 
Indu»trlal  Canal  and  lock  to  tbo  Oevernwont 
m  order  that  It  be  operated  free  of  tolU;  the 
construction  of  a  new  lock  for  tlM  Intra- 
eoaeui  Cenal  to  *uppl*mottt  Hanwy  lock: 
tho  *llmln*tlon  of  th*  Budora  floodway 
through  aoutbeaet  Arkan***  and  nortbaaH 
Loulflana  from  th*  projoct  for  flood  eontrol 
of  th*  Mississippi  River  with  a  coiieependlng 
revision  of  roaln-llne  levee  grades:  protection 
of  tbe  Yazoo  tMcfcwater  area  and  part  of  tbo 
Red  River  backwater  area  from  all  but  tbo 
great  floods,  and.  finally,  a  report  submitted 
t>y  the  Mtasisslppl  Elver  Commiulon  In  Feb- 
nury  last  recommending  stabilization  of  the 
channel  of  the  Mlaaiselppl  River  from  Cairo 
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to  Baton  Rouge  for  the  ourpoae  of  nuUntaln- 
iBf  the  reduction  In  flood  heights  obtained  by 
channel  reallnement  between  1933  and  1943. 
protecting  the  leree  lines  from  set-backs  and 
tbm  consequent  abandonment  of  the  best 
ImdB  In  the  valley,  provision  of  secure  Indus- 
trial altes  on  the  river,  and.  as  a  byproduct  of 
thta,  work  for  flood-control  purposes,  an 
,MBMse  in  the  navigable  depth  at  low  water 
tnm  a  minimum  of  9  feet  now  maintained 
to  a  minimum  of  12  feet. 

Tou  win  see  only  a  part  of  this  great  river 
harbor  while  here  In  New  Orleans.  It  ex- 
taoda  from  the  Head  of  Passes  to  Baton 
Booga.  SSO  miles,  and  all  that  distance  has 
depths  adaqnata  for  the  safe  passage  of  the 
largest  oargo  carriers  in  the  world.  Along 
the  banks  there  is  unlimited  room  for  Indus- 
trial development.  The  30-foot  channel 
maintained  In  South  Pass  and  the  35  foot 
dtannel  maintained  In  Southwest  Pass,  to- 
gatbar  with  the  wharves  maintained  by  State 
and  private  Interests,  make  this  one  of  the 
great  seaports  of  the  world  for  which  no 
apologies  need  be  made  on  the  grounds  of 
safety,  efllclency.  or  economy. 

While  the  location  of  New  Orleans  on  a 
natural  deep  water  river  harbor  has  per- 
mitted Its  davdopaent  as  a  major  world 
port  for  overseas  eonunerce,  its  location  at 
the  eroasing  of  the  river  and  the  Oulf-Intra- 
r~tT^l  Canal  is  »»»«^i"e  it  also  of  flrst-rate 
Importaaea  aa  a  harbor  In  the  great  inland 
waterway  system  extending  from  Pittsburgh. 
Chicago,  lllnneapolls.  and  Omaha  to  Florida 
aad  the  Mexican  border.  Cities  at  the  croaa- 
iBfla  of  much  used  trade  routes  have  always 
pvBipared.  The  recomnaendatlon  for  the 
eonstructlon  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  west 
of  New  Orleans  was  based  on  assurances  that 
It  would  be  used  by  not  less  than  500.000 
tons  of  conmierce  annually.  Last  month  it 
carried  more  than  1.200.000  tons  through 
Harvey  Lock  or  at  the  rate  of  14.000.000  tons 
par  annum. 

When  this  war  Is  finally  won  there  will  be 
lots  of  arguments  as  to  who  won  It.  the  Army. 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Forces.  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, the  railroads,  etc.  That  question  will 
never  be  settled  to  anyone's  satisfaction  for 
It  will  have  taken  the  efforts  of  all. 

There  la  one  statement,  however,  which 
this  ovganlmtlon  can  make  without  fear  of 
contradiction.  Without  the  excellent  har- 
bors on  our  seacoasts  we  could  not  have 
and  sailed  the  ships  to  carry  our  forces 
and  to  supply  them  there.  Without 
>  porta  wa  ooaid  not  have  built  the  largest 
Ravy  aver  to  saO  the  seaa.  Without  the  har- 
bors on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Improved 
channels  between  the  Lakes  and  our  Im- 
proved Inland  river*  we  could  not  have  pro- 
tba  steel  to  build  our  ships,  our  en- 
I  a€  war  and  munitions.  And  those  har- 
and  channels  might  never  have  been  In 
inoe  today  had  not  organizations  like 
Mad  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
their  construction. 

Itiia  orgmmaation  has  great  Influence.    It 
i  baa  great  reaponslbllities. 

Tba  purpose  of  this  meeting  of  the  Rivers 
and  HartKjrs  Congress  Is  clearly  stated  In 
your  President's  call  for  a  special  seaslon. 

Tlia  oppcaanta  of  ooastwlaa  and  inland 
vatar  tmaapartatkin  are  better  organized  and 
more  liberally  fliuuiced  than  they  have  been 
for  many  years.  Able  men  represent  them 
a*  all  bearings  of  committees  of  the  Congress 
where  they  omxks  the  adoption  of  all  new 
projacts  or  the  enlargement  and  betterment 
of  existing  projecu.  They  skillfully  use  all 
their  old  arguments  against  the  value  of 
jHttlar  transport  to  the  general  public  and 
aona  new  ones.  Their  purpose  is  to  In- 
doctrinate the  public  with  the  Idea  that.  In 
general,  publicly  financed  water  routes  of 
trade  are  economically  unsound  and  that 
privately  financed  railroads  and  pipe  lines 
can  do  everything  the  waterways  can  do, 
^oMur.  better,  end  cheaper. 

Tour  o»ganiz*tion  hss  been  able,  therefore, 
to  meat  such  attacks.    The  fights  you  have 
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won  in  the  past  were 
pared  to  the  battle  Just 

Neither  your  organiza  Ion 
can  hope  to  win  such  a  b  ittle 
sltlon   Is   thoroughly   sqund 
stand  that  all  water 
and  economical  and  tha' 
ments  are  necessary  and 
lie  Interest  Is  Just  as  uni^und 
of  your  enemies  that  all 
portatlon   Is  tmduly  stAjsldlzed 
slow,  and  uneconomicai . 
way  projects  which  can 
figures,  and  costs  which 
successfully  or  even  sba  :en 
posals  for  Federal  ezpe:  idltures 
rivers,    and    canals    whl 
searching  analysis 
which  give  the  opponents 
Ing  of  waterway  Improvi  ments 
est  argtmients  and  widest 
soclatlon.     no     group, 
unsound  proposals,  or 
without  risking  the  loss 

The  record  of  the  Nat^nal 
bors  Congress  of  backini 
which  have  stood   the 
engineering   and    econotalc 
the  basic  reason  for  Its 
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skirmishes  com- 
ahead  of  you. 

nor  any  other, 
unless  your  po- 
To   take    the 
Is  cheap 
all  harbor  develop- 
leslrable  in  the  pub- 
as  is  the  claim 
inland  water  trans- 
circuitous, 
There  are  water- 
!  supported  by  facts, 
cannot  be  attacked 
There  are  pro- 
on  harbors, 
h    cannot    stand    a 
are  the  proposals 
of  Federal  flnanc- 
their  strong- 
publicity.    No  as- 
can     support    such 
borderline  cases, 
3f  public  confidence. 
Rivers  and  Har- 
only  those  projects 
test  of   a   thorough 
Investigation   Is 
i;reat  success. 


EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 

HON.  ANTON  I.  JOHNSON 

or  ZLLT  rois 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  B  EPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  Aug  ust  10,  1944 


Mr.     ANTON     J 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks,  I  include  a  rac  io 
by  my  colleague,  Hon 
SEX,  over  N.  B.  C.  on 
Utled  "A  Year  of  Dec 


These  are  anxious  and 
are  eventful  days  in 
anxious  days  for  youni ; 
front  and  for  their 
day  we  take  account  i 
on  the  Invasion  front 
young  Americans  far 
In  the  direction  of 

Grim  as  the  thought 
escape  the  feeling  that 
on  earth  for  many  youni 

In  the  deathless 
Crea  who  left  for  tis  the 
legacy  of  Flanders' 
soldiers  who  were 
the  bosom  of  this 
btng  vital  young  men 
lived,  felt  dawn,  saw 
were  loved."  and  now 
grim  and  undramatic 
freely  give  their  all. 

Where  they  are  on 
an  extension  of  the  h 

We  cannot  ponder 
■Ion  of  victory  and 
Ing  a  gracious  prayer 
fully  endure  the  hard 

We  cannot  ponder 
experiencing  a  new  burs 
for  the  future  of  this 
enee  for  the  obligations 
home  front 

It  is  for  us  to  Invest 
wlU  soon  achieve  with 
a  complete  and  moral 
nflces  which  they  now 

Let  there  be  devotion 
hearts  this  dsy  and 
new  appreciation  of  the 
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JOHNSON.       Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 
speech  delivered 

Everett  M.  Dirk- 
June  20,  1944.  en- 
sion": 


eventful  days.    They 

wo(d  history.    They  are 

men  on  freedom's 

klnfc4ks  back  home.    Each 

what  Is  happ>enlng 

snd  the  progress  of 

al  eld  who  are  moving 

victor. 

may  be  we  cannot 
are  the  last  days 
men. 

of  Colonel  Mac- 

touchirg  and  poetic 

we  think  of  young 

and  suckled  on 

as  living,  throb- 

"Short  days  ago. 

glow,  loved,  and 

^hey  are  engaged  in 

to  which  they 
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langi  lage 

IS  the  t 

Fiel(  s 

nurt'  ired 

Repu  blic 

vho 

su  iset 
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battle  front  is  but 
front  where  we  are. 
thill  absence  on  a  mls- 
freei  lom  without  breath- 
1  bat  they  may  man- 
tusks  which  lie  ahead 
tqelr  absence  without 
of  faith,  a  new  hope 
wc^ld,  and  a  new  rever- 
'  rhich  are  ours  on  the 

he  victory  that  they 
durable  purpose  by 
worthiness  for  the  sac- 
make. 

and  humility  In  our 
every  day  and  give  us  a 
price  of  freedom. 


The  costly  sacrifices  which  young  men  are 
making  on  distsnt  battlefields  should  enlarge 
our  own  sense  of  political  responsibility  as 
nothing  else  could  do. 

Political  liberty  and  the  preclctis  right  to 
choose  those  who  shall  make  and  administer 
and  Interpret  the  laws  Is  an  essential  part 
of  the  whole  structure  of  freedom. 

What  a  rich  and  eloquent  testimony  It  la 
to  the  true  grandeur  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  spirit  of  our  people  that 
In  the  midst  of  a  far-fiung  conflict,  we  can 
have  an  election  to  fully  assess  and  pass 
Judgment  upon  those  who  are  in  authority, 
to  estimate  the  merits  of  those  who  present 
themselves  for  high  office  and  to  determine 
who  shall  direct  the  affairs  of  communities. 
States,  and  the  Nation  In  the  years  ahead. 

These  are  precious  rights  and  with  them 
go  great  obligations. 

The  same  spirit  which  bids  us  pay  more 
taxes,  buy  more  bonds,  work  harder,  and  do 
our  full  share  for  victory  and  freedom  must 
also  urge  a  larger  and  more  sustained  Inter- 
est  in  the  decisions,  the  leaders  and  the  poli- 
cies which  will  be  presented  to  the  people  In 
this  year  of  decision. 

It  would  be  plain  stark  tragedy  If  we  on 
the  home  front  fail  or  neglect  to  use  the 
rights  on  the  home  front  for  which  young 
men  fight  and  die  on  the  battle  front. 

In  a  small  way,  we  can  requite  our  obliga- 
tions by  study  and  discussion  of  the  Issuea 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  by  earnest  consid- 
eration of  those  who  will  be  selected  for  the 
roles  of  political  leadership,  and  by  letting 
nothing  short  of  the  most  valid  reason  deter 
us  from  exercising  the  right  to  vote  In  this 
eventful  year. 

m 

Now,  permit  me  a  few  personal  observa- 
tions. 

In  November  of  1943,  about  two  score  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  urged  me  to  seek  some 
recognition  on  the  Republican  national 
Ucket. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  unduly  Immodest  to  hope 
and  believe  that  In  taking  this  action,  these 
Members  of  Congress  were  moved  by  the 
belief  that  one  who  had  served  for  12  years 
In  Congress  and  who  may  have  developed 
some  familiarity  with  the  highways  of  a 
complex  and  sensitive  government  struc- 
ture, might  add  strength  to  the  Republican 
cause  In  the  days  ahead.  Because  of  their 
action,  1  felt  an  obligation  to  make  a  cam- 
paign and  visit  in  many  sections  of  our  land. 

There  has  been  opportunity  to  Journey  Into 
more  than  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
and  I  can  report  that  it  has  been  an  enrich- 
ing and  stimulating  adventure. 

It  gave  me  a  chance  to  visit  with  their 
people  back  home  and  to  give  them  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  diligence,  the  earnestness,  and 
the  loyalty  which  Members  of  Congress  have 
brought  to  their  task  and  to  the  problems 
with  which  we  have  wrestled. 

It  suppUed  a  chance  to  audit  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes,  and  the  reflections  of  people  every- 
where and  to  find  Inspiration  In  the  resolve 
and  quiet  coimige  with  which  they  keep  the 
vigil  on  the  home  front. 

It  offered  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  find 
new  hope  In  the  incredible  genius  and  ver- 
satUlty  of  this  Republic. 

Above  all  else,  it  afforded  a  chance  to  en- 
Joy  a  rich  fellowship  with  Americans  every- 
where who  in  their  hearts  and  souls  still 
keep  step  with  the  music  of  the  Union.  Many 
of  them  were  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
yoxuig  men  who  are  this  very  day  fighting 
upon  the  soil  of  the  Old  World  to  combat 
the  brutal  idea  that  might  makes  right  and 
to  restore  peace,  serenity,  good  living,  and 
sweetness  to  a  world  which  for  generatlona 
has  been  steeped  in  bitterness  and  unrest. 

What  an  adventure  of  the  spirit  that  really 
was.  for  In  the  people  one  finds  no  dreamy 
despair  nor  the  dross  of  defeatism. 
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The  refining  fires  ot  war  have  burned  away 
whatever  of  dross  there  might  have  been  and 
left  only  a  quiet  resolve  that  calls  for  auda- 
cious action,  for  victory,  for  the  crown  of 
peace,  for  a  new  spirit  of  amity  In  the  world, 
and  for  a  maintenance  of  that  freedom  for 
which  young  men  are  this  day  being  bruised 
In  body  and  mind. 

Truly,  there  was  about  all  this  a  majestic 
adventure  like  the  stars  whispering  to  tha 
aoul.  and  so  to  those  whose  faith  and  esteem 
made  this  possible,  I  shall  be  ever  grateful. 

rv 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  theae  good 
people  In  every  section  of  the  land. 

What  do  they  say  and  for  what  do  they 
hope  in  the  days  ahead? 

In  their  questions,  one  could  easily  trace  a 
conunon  pattern  which  Is  a  gracious  testl- 
noony  to  the  fact  that  to  know  our  country, 
one  must  look  Into  the  conunon  heart. 

When  will  the  war  end? 

When  win  peace  comef 

When  will  our  boys  come  back? 

It's  uDt  Just,  "When  will  the  boys  come 
back?" 

It's  when  will  "our"  boys  come  back.  In 
that  one  pronotm.  you  see  the  kinship  ot 
Main  Street  with  Cherbourg,  Anzlo,  Pearl 
Harbor,  New  Guinea,  and  with  the  struggle 
which  engrosses  the  attention  of  the  whole 
world. 

Will  we  achieve  a  peace  this  time  which 
will  have  a  chance  to  endure? 

What  are  they  fighting  for  and  when  It's 
over,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  future? 

These  are  the  thoughts  and  hopes  with 
which  we  must  deal  as  each  political  party 
prepares  to  make  a  bid  for  the  trusteeship  of 
power  for  the  next  4  years. 

Speaking  as  a  Republican,  what  Is  In  the 
common  heart  should  suggest  to  us  that  the 
spirit  in  which  we  seek  responsibility  and 
power  Is  everything. 

It  should  suggest  that  as  we  frame  politics 
and  select  leaders,  that  we  be  moved  by  a 
constant  courage  which  is  worthy  of  the 
millions  of  young  Americans  who  are  this 
day  on  freedom's  frontier.' 

It  sho\iId  suggest  that  the  danger  and 
Jeopardy  to  which  otir  men  In  the  service 
are  exposed  shall  have  a  value  and  that  If 
the  way  to  the  stars  Is  hard,  let  us  go  the 
hard  way  If  It  Is  right. 

It  suggests  that  the  course  which  we  chart 
for  the  future  should  become  a  pin-up  char- 
ter In  every  American  heart. 

▼ 

But  let's  go  back  to  these  good  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  land  who  think,  who  hope, 
who  ask  questions,  and  whose  hearts  are 
prayerfully  attuned  to  the  imdramatlc  busi- 
ness now  at  hand. 

"When  will  otir  boys  come  home?"  they 
ask 

That  blessed  day  will  come. 

A  telegram  or  telephone  call  will  one  day 
announce  to  a  proud  father  and  anxious 
mother  that  a  soldier  son  is  back  In  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  soon  he  will  be  home. 

What  preparations  there  will  be  to  glye  him 
a  welcome  that  befits  a  hero  and  what  anx- 
ious iMtua  and  dajrs  must  he  endured  until 
familiar  steps  upon  the  stoop  will  unmis- 
takably declare  that  he  is  stu-ely  back  home. 

Then  the  Joys  of  homecoming  will  be  com- 
plete. 

A  mother  In  the  hard  and  vigorous  embrace 
of  a  soldier  son.  A  son  enchxled  by  the  lov- 
ing arms  of  a  mother  who  day  In  and  day  out 
prayed  for  his  safe  rettim,  hut  also  prayed 
that  he  manfully  perform  the  tasks  that  were 
assigned  by  the  cause  of  freedom. 

What  a  recital  It  will  be  I  What  adventurea 
he  experienced  from  the  day  he  enlisted  or 
was  Inducted  untU  that  glad  day  when  a 
deafening  stillness  was  heard  round  the  world 
and  peace  had  retiuned  to  assuage  the  long 
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and  engulfing  and  ooetly  blttemeH  which 
afflicted  mankind. 

With  drama  and  gesture  he  will  tell  where 
he  vras  and  what  he  did.  It  will  be  a  narra- 
tive of  high  service  and  an  acootmtlng  of 
wh&t  he  did  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the 
American  system  of  living. 

Then,  of  course,  comes  the  Inevitable  #64 
question.  What's  been  going  on  back  home 
while  I  was  gone? 

Then  comes  the  time  for  us  on  the  home 
front  to  give  an  accounting  of  our  steward- 
ship. 

That  question  from  a  million  lips  is  the 
key  to  the  real  Issue  before  us,  and  It  can  be 
phrased  in  the  form  of  a  question:  "What 
will  they  find  over  here  when  It's  over  over 
there?" 

Prom  the  statements  and  speeches  which 
one  encounters  from  time  to  tlm  -;  there  is  the 
Implication  that  unity  and  morale  are  in 
issue.  They  are  not  Issues.  They  are  duties 
which  every  American  gladly  embraces.  Mo- 
rale is  the  spiritual  reserve  upon  which  we 
must  draw  as  the  casualty  lists  throw  their 
lengthening  shadow  upon  the  land. 

It  wlU  be  said  and  is  being  aaid  that  vic- 
tory is  the  Issue.  It  is  a  bit  strange  that 
such  an  Issue  should  even  be  suggested,  be- 
cause victory  Is  the  grim  unfinished  business 
of  the  whole  Nation. 

It  is  said  that  peace  and  cooperation  are 
in  issue.  How  can  there  be  an  issue  In  the 
great  spiritual  hope  which  moves  every  think- 
ing person  to  seek  a  workable  pattern  which 
carries  with  It  the  assurance  that  peace  will 
have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to  endure, 
and  that  young  men  will  not  again  be  bruised 
and  broken  upon  the  altar  of  war. 

These  are  not  Issues. 

These  are  but  duties  upon  the  "must"  list 
of  every  American.  Unity,  morale,  victory, 
peace,  and  cooperation  are  common  respon- 
sibilities. They  are  but  duties  for  the  task 
force  on  the  home  front. 

The  real  Issue  in  this  year  of  decision  will 
be  simply  this:  What  will  they  find  over 
here  when  it's  over  over  there? 

Will  the  hopes  and  prayers  which  have  been 
uttered  in  the  foxholes  on  the  battle  front 
be  rendered  Into  ashes  by  the  ideologies  and 
policies  which  come  from  the  foxholes  on 
the  home  front? 

Will  the  American  system  of  Uvlng,  which 
rests  upon  the  morals  of  individualism  be- 
come the  victim  of  a  pious  collectivism,  and 
will  freedom  be  Just  a  word  or  a  way  of  life? 

To  abandon  even  a  small  part  of  the  free- 
dom we  have  known  and  which  accounts 
for  the  greatness  and  leadership  of  this  land 
is  to  abandon  the  greatest  spiritual  adven- 
ture of  civilization. 

Without  freedom  there  can  be  no  fxill  heal- 
ing at  home. 

Without  freedom  there  can  be  no  strength 
to  bring  succor  to  a  confused  world. 

On  of  our  greatest  attributes  Is  oui  power 
of  example  to  bewildered  people  everywhere. 

As  we  boldly  announce  our  devotion  to  the 
four  freedoms,  shall  we  set  a  dismal  example 
for  other  peoples  In  an  hour  of  doubt  and 
confusion  by  departing  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree-from  the  ideal  for  which  we  fight? 

If  so,  we  may  well  ask  why  young  men  fight 
and  die. 

To  the  Congress,  the  President  In  his  an- 
nual message  spoke  of  a  second  Bill  of  Rights. 

How  can  there  be  a  second  BlU  of  Rights 
If  the  first  Bill  of  Rights  is  impaired? 

How  can  there  he  security  xmless  the  free- 
dom of  action  and  the  Incentives  to  achieve- 
ment are  kept  Intact  to  provide  that  se- 
curity? 

Long  ago  wa  had  a  legacy  of  freedom  and 
today  It  Is  In  Issue.  When  we  find  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  whether  col- 
lectivism or  Individual  freedom  shall  prevail 
In  this  Republic,  we  shall  the  batter  know 
whether  victory  had  a  durable  puipoaa. 


Conflict  today  1b  in  the  realm  of  Ideas 
as  much  as  In  the  field  of  parties  and  per- 
sonalities. 

Those  who  have  labored  long  and  ear- 
nestly In  the  national  scene  and  have  had 
a  chance  to  see  and  to  assess  the  forces 
which  are  at  work,  are  fully  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  collectivism  is  on  the  march.  It 
Is  more  than  a  mere  footnote  to  economic 
discussion.  It  Is  no  longer  heresy  but  ac- 
cepted gospel  in  high  places. 

More  and  more,  we  see  the  effort  to  chain 
the  Individual  and  Individual  rights  to  col- 
lective and  group  action,  and  when  It  be- 
comes complete,  what  happens  to  freedom 
and  the  moral  basis  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Collectivism  in  which  the  Individual  is 
considered  as  but  a  part  of  the  mass  or  group 
Is  but  another  name  for  totalitarianism  and 
If  that  should  be  the  destiny  of  our  Nation, 
what  a  mass  frustration  we  would  see  in  dsys 
to  come  as  bewildered  young  men,  inspired 
by  the  pride  which  will  be  Jiostly  theirs  for 
having  achieved  victory,  peace,  and  freedom 
for  other  peoples  of  the  earth,  should  find 
that  freedom  foreclosed  at  home. 

In  the  record  of  the  Immediate  past  one 
may  easily  read  the  march  of  collectivism, 
control,  and  management  by  government, 
and  one  may  also  read  the  tragic  impair- 
ment of  those  Institutions  which  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  the  safeguards  of 
freedom,  and  that  record  will  be  none  too 
reassuring  as  we  re-echo  the  question,  "What 
will  they  find  over  here  when  It's  over  over 
there?" 

vm 

That  record  needs  but  brief  highlighting 
on  this  occasion  beeatise  It  is  so  familiar  to 
all.  What  is  this  collective  philosophy  of 
government  we  hear  so  much  about?  It  is 
but  another  name  for  total tarianlsm.  It 
means  that  the  individual  must  be  hitched 
to  the  group.  Whatever  is  good  for  the 
group,  must  be  good  for  him.  His  individu- 
ality, his  personality,  his  rights  sre  of  sec- 
ondary Importance.  Human  dignity  Is  of 
hut  secondary  Importance.  Tet  all  these  are 
the  very  essence  of  freedom. 

To  bring  about  the  collective  way  of  life 
In  this  land,  all  power  must  sooner  or  later 
be  concentrated  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  Institutions  which  for  a  century  and 
a  half  we  come  to  regard  as  the  safeguards 
of  that  freedom  must  be  modified,  weakened. 
Impaired  or  destroyed. 

Nearly  10  years  ago.  the  apostles  of  the  new 
order  have  freely  stated  chat  there  must  be 
commitments  to  those  changes  in  our  Insti- 
tutions wherever  necessary  to  bring  about 
an  expression  of  our  national  alms. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened  diurlng 
the  last  decade.  This  is  the  pattern  which  Is 
so  clearly  discernible. 

The  forgotten  man  became  the  common 
man  and  It  became  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment to  keep  him  common. 

To  make  life  more  abundant,  freedom  was 
to  become  less  abundant  and  to  bring  this 
about,  there  must  be  political  weapons. 
These  weapons  have  been  forged  over  a  period 
of  years. 

K 

Consider  the  growth,  the  centralteatlon 
and  the  ruthlesness  of  Federal  power. 

It  begins  with  tha  delegation  of  broad 
powers  to  the  Executive  and  the  issuance  of 
more  than  3,600  Executive  orders  In  the  first 
10  years  of  the  present  administration. 

Thara  la  the  xmendlng  stream  of  directives 
and  orders  and  the  building  of  a  stnictura 
of  administrative  law  which  prompted  one 
administrator  to  say:  "We  do  make  the  law." 

There  Is  a  wilderness  of  alphabetical  agen- 
dea,  so  baflUng  and  varied  in  character  and 
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number  a«  to  bewilder  citizen*  and  public 
MTvantt  alike. 

There  Is  a  tXaggtT\Dg  public  dvU  pay  roll 
Ot  nearly  3.000.000  persons,  half  of  whom  are 
not  directly  engaged  In  the  war  effort  and 
80  percent  of  whom  are  scattered  through 
the  4«  SUtM  o(  the  Cnlon.  There  ta  the 
•ubtle  maiicf*BMnt  of  public  opinion  by 
more  tnan  SO.00O  full*tlme  and  part-time 
perMms  who  annually  release  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pieces  of  literature  to  keep  the 
people  submlaatv*. 

There  hM  bMD  tiM  tIM  of  more  than  one- 
half  blllioa  In  Mask  ebecks  by  the  Chief 
Bsecutlve. 

There  la  tbe  ealeulated  erosion  of  the  law- 
makl&K  power  of  the  Congreaa  by  mean*  of 
■secutlve  orders. 

There  was  the  noxloua  scheme  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
packed  decisions. 

There  was  the  shameful  use  of  relief  funds 
with  which  to  debauch  free  elections. 

There  Is  a  host  of  financial  experts,  who 
because  of  an  enormoxis  debt,  much  of  which 
was  created  before  the  demands  of  war  be- 
gan, are  now  suggesting  that  our  fiscal  sol- 
▼ei^cy  demands  that  controls  continue  and 
that  they  beBO—s  the  managers  of  the  peo- 
ple's buslnan. 

There  Is  the  constant  effort  to  keep  emer- 
gency agencies  alive,  despite  the  (act  that 
the  emergencies  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exl':t 

There  Is  the  habit  of  taking  objectionable 
personnel  from  agencies  liquidated  by  Con- 
gr—  and  transferring  them  to  other  agencies 
that  their  bold  radicalism  might  continue  to 
ferment  In  government. 

There  Is  the  practice  of  agencies  created  by 
the  Congress,  prohibiting  their  employees 
from  testifying  before  courts  or  committees 
of  Congress  concerning  the  contents  of  their 
files 

There  la  the  coddling  of  radicals  in  various 
agencies  of  Government  to  such  an  extent 
that  Corgiess  felt  Impelled  to  exercise  its 
power  over  the  purse  to  dislodge  them 

The  Price  Control  Act  bears  living  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  has  been  destroyed  In  order  to  achieve 
an  economic  objective,  and  there  Is  the  amaz- 
ing thing  that  groups  clamor  for  a  continua- 
tion of  this  destruction  of  the  power  of  the 
courts. 

What  la  all  this  but  part  of  the  design  to 
ee&trallBa  power,  deatroy  government  by  the 
people,  and  thus  destroy  Individual  freedom. 

There  has  been  a  slow  luid  steady  expan- 
sion of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  point  where  States  become  but 
convenient  geographical  deslgnatlona  for 
tourists. 

By  this  expansion  Janitors  and  charwomen 
In  a  Pennaylvania  ofDce  building  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  Wage-Hour  Act 
only  because  certain  products  manufactured 
In  that  building  move  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

A  modest  Illinois  dairy,  producing  and 
aelllng  milk  wholly  within  the  State,  must 
knuckle  under  a  Federal  order  because  the 
milk  which  it  produces  and  sells  "might" 
eont  In  competition  with  other  nallk  which 
aaovM  In  interstate  commerce. 

When  the  Federal  Government  becomes  so 
powerful  that  ail  human  endeavor  becomes 
subject  to  Federal  law.  what  happens  to  our 
Federal  Union?  What  happens  to  the  grass 
roots?  What  happens  to  freedom  as  we 
knew  it? 

For  a  decade  there  has  been  an  erosion  of 
the  law-making  powers  of  the  Congress. 

The  planners  are  steadily  planning  for 
continued  controls  which  lodges  in  the  hands 
ot   bureaucrats,   completa   powers   over   the 


The  Conitress  la  regard*^  as  but  •  con- 
^•nlent  appendage  of  government  to  provide 
Majority  and  runds  for  such  plans. 

WiMn  It  displays  some  Independence  of 
■pirtt.  It  U  forthwith  castigated  and  vUlllled 


in  the 
by    the 


calculated 
Executive, 


proclaiming  on  the 
Is  a  calctUated  and 
the  legislative  In- 
of  Congress  of  the 


that  the  du!y  elected  representatives  might 
be  demeaned  in  the  esteei  a  of  the  public. 

It  had  Its  culmination 
aaaault    upon    Congress 
which   reached   such    prdportlons   that    the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  displayed  his 
anger  snd  resentment  by 
floor  of  that  body:  "This 
deliberate   aasault   upon 
tegrlty  of  every  Member 
United  SUtes." 

When  the  courts  and  tie  Congreas  became 
the  object  of  attack  by  tl  e  executive  branch 
to  bring  about  personal  overnment  in  this 
Nation,  what  happens  t  freedom,  to  bal- 
anced government  and  to  government  by  the 
people? 

It  flndaJts  ultimate  expi  eeslon  in  the  state- 
ord  of  the  past,  one  can  lee  the  pattern  for 
planned,  controlled,  minaged.  centralised 
government  and  our  ra  )id  march  toward 
collectivism.  • 

It  finds  its  ultimate  exp  esslon  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  Oer  eral  that  "No  busi- 
nees  or  property  Is  Immui  e  from  Presidential 
order  in  time  of  war." 

As  one  appraises  the  p(  wer  of  the  govern- 
mental weapons  which  t  sve  been  forged  In 
the  fires  of  a  collective  p  illosophy  and  esti- 
mates the  determination  of  those  who  want 
to  substitute  the  collectli  e  system  of  life  lor 
the  American  way.  he  ca  i  only  re-echo  that 
question  which  has  be<  n  asked  countless 
times  by  those  who  are  fl  ;hting  for  freedom, 
"Whet  win  they  find  over  here  when  It's  over 
over  there?" 

Sometime  ago.  Senator  OIAabonxt,  of  Wy- 
oming, wrote  an  article  which  was  widely 
publicized  and  which  be  re  this  challenging 
title  "America  Is  Being  Made  Over — And  We 
Won't  Like  It." 

We  know  the  Americtn  system  Is  being 
made  over  and  we  won't  1  ike  it. 

It  Is  being  recast  in  th;  Image  of  what  In 
1935.  Dr.  Rexford  Tugwe  1  called  disciplined 
democracy 

Control  is  the  essence  o  I  discipline. 

When  people  learn  to  d:  slike  it  enough,  the 
soul  will  stir  and  then  we  must  again  go 
through  the  agony  of  recs  pturing  freedom  no 
matter  what  the  price. 

The  spread  of  collectiv  sm  can  be  arrested 
and  we  can  again  return  to  the  high  road  of 
freedom  and  Indlvlduall  im  at  the  end  of 
which  there  lies  the  great  !St  glory  of  this  Re- 
public. Somehow,  one  cai  inot  escape  the  con- 
viction that  from  ringside  seats  we  are  watch- 
ing the  quiet  destructio  i  of  the  Republic, 
the  abandonment  of  thi  American  way  of 
living,  and  the  Impairment  of  freedom  in  a 
turbulent  period  when  :  oung  men  die  for 
freedom.    It  la  not  a  plea  lant  thought. 

The  very  thought  shou  d  move  us  to  utter 
two  prayerful  hopes.  T  le  first  hope  must 
be  for  them — the  young  r  »en  who  are  away — 
that  they  may  manfully  p  ursue  the  grim  task 
that  destiny  has  assigned  The  second  hope 
is  that  when  it's  over  o\er  there,  they  may 
return  to  find  us  practldi  ig  the  very  freedom 
for  which  they  fight. 

We  the  people  shall  have  full  opportunity 
to  pass  Judgment  on  all  1  bis  In  November  of 
1944.    Truly,  this  la  a  year  of  decision. 


The  Greatest  Home  ronua;  of  All 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANC  ER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THX  SXNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  11  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Auguit  8),  1944 

Mr.   WILEY.    Mr.     ^resident.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  home- 
coming address  entitled  "The  Greatest 
Homecoming  of  All,"  delivered  by  me  at 
Shlocton,  Wis..  July  22,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  it  la  a  great  privilege  to 
lae  here  with  you  today  at  this  homecoming. 
It  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  such  a 
splendid  tradition  as  the  homecoming  cele- 
bration. 

That  word  homecoming  Is  rich  with  mean- 
ing. Here  in  this  land  of  ours.  It  usually 
means  that  relatives,  old  neight>ors,  old 
friends,  playmates  of  school  days — folks  who 
have  left  the  home  territory  for  other  parts— 
theae  relatives  and  old  friends  all  come  back 
to  their  own  home  community. 

The  renewal  of  old  friendships — the  swap- 
ping of  yarns  about  old  times — these  are  all 
part  of  homecoming  celebrations.  The  In- 
stitution Is  part  of  the  American  customs — 
the  American  folklore— the  American  way  of 
life. 

From  communities  such  as  Shlocton,  men 
and  women  have  traveled  far — but  always 
they  have  retained  In  their  hearts  a  warm 
love  and  affection  for  the  place  of  their 
birth  and  for  the  home  of  their  early  years. 

Now  In  recent  years,  partictilarly.  men  and 
women  from  communities  such  as  Shlocton — 
all  over  this  great  land  ot  ours — have  traveled 
far  to  other  lands  and  to  other  peoples. 

In  the  windows  of  the  Shioctons  of  Amer- 
ica, there  are  small  blue  stars,  and  some- 
times gold  stars — symbolizing  a  loved  one 
who  has  traveled  far  from  his  native  home. 

Behind  these  windows  In  American  homes, 
and  behind  the  little  gold  atars  and  the  little 
blue  stars  are  the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the 
wives,  the  sweethearts,  the  brothers  and  the 
sisters  and  the  cliildren  of  the  men  who  figiit 
for  ua. 

Behind  every  service  star  Is  the  aching  but 
fiercely  proud  heart  of  an  American  mother 
or  an  American  father.  Behind  these  stara 
are  the  homes  of  America — the  heartbeat  of 
our  land. 

Without  these  homes,  without  these  loved 
ones,  without  these  lovely  familiar  home 
communities  like  Shlocton,  there  would  be 
little  left  to  fight  for. 

The  heart  and  the  mind  and  the  pulse 
beat  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth  la 
right  here— here  In  the  Shioctons  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Ideals,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the 
strength  of  our  country  are  not  found  solely 
in  Washington — they  are  found  here  In  Shl- 
octon. in  Park  Falls,  in  Sioux  City,  in  Kalama- 
zoo, or  in  Austin,  Tex.,  or  anywhere  in  this 
land  where  American  mothers  and  American 
fathers  pray  at  night  for  the  safe  return  of 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

This,  then,  my  friends,  will  be  the  greatest 
homecoming  of  all — that  glorious  day  when 
our  loved  ones  can  come  back  to  us  with 
heads  high  and  hearts  singing  because  they 
are  coming  heme,  and  because  they  are 
coming  home  to  a  land  of  free  men  and 
women  in  a  world  where  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion and  slavery  have  again  been  driven  Into 
the  shadows. 

In  normal  times  the  folks  of  any  commu- 
nity have  an  obligation  to  their  fellow- 
townspeople  who  have  left  the  home  com- 
munity. Their  obliotatlon  is  to  preserve  the 
warmth  and  the  friendliness,  the .  decency, 
and  the  character  of  the  community  along 
with  the  beautiful  tree-lined  streets  and  a 
few  of  the  old  familiar  landmarks. 

In  wartime,  we  of  the  small  communities — 
and  I  come  from  the  small  community  of 
Chippewa  Falls — we  have  an  even  greater 
obligation. 

It  is  an  obligation  td  preserve  Intact  the 
values  for  which  we  fl-ht  today.  It  is  an 
obligation  to  preserve  a  land  of  freemen  and 
freewomen— a  land  where  there  li  no  eco- 
nomic or  political  bondrge. 
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It  is  an  obligation  to  preserve  a  land  free 
from  bigotry  and  Intolerance.  It  Is  an  obli- 
gation to  preserve  a  land  where  there  are 
no  racial  barriers. 

It  Is  an  obligation  to  preserve  a  land  where 
there  are  no  class  distinctions — a  land  where 
we  do  not  set  up  a  caste  system — a  land 
where  we  do  not  divide  our  strength  by 
pitting  class  agalntt  class. 

It  Is  an  obligation  to  enahrlne  In  this 
community  and  In  every  community 
throughout  the  land,  the  aacred  and  in- 
alienable right  of  every  man  to  worship  as 
he  seee  fit. 

It  la  the  obligation  to  preserve  the  decent 
orderly  prooeaaes  of  a  government  of  free 
men,  where  government  is  the  servant  and 
not  the  master — where  the  people  are  eov- 
erelgn. 

It  is  the  obligation  to  preserve  a  land  of 
opportunity  where  a  farm  boy  from  Shloc- 
ton can  become  President,  and  where  a 
businessman  from  Cadott  can  build  a  great 
enterprise  from  the  iMck  room  of  a  village 
garage.  It  Is  the  obligation  to  preserve  that 
freedom  of  economic  opportunity  where  a 
man  has  a  right  to  retain  a  Jtist  portion  of 
what  he  earns. 

It  la  the  obligation  to  retain  a  land  where 
there  are  no  Gestapo  agents,  no  drumhead 
courts,  no  blood  purges,  and  no  mass  execu- 
tions— a  land  where  every  man  la  entitled 
to  a  trial  by  Jury — is  entitled  to  Justice  be- 
fore God  and  before  the  law. 

It  is  an  obligation  to  preserve  forever  the 
sacred  and  inviolate  right  of  the  free-bom 
American  to  have  his  say,  to  speak  his  mind, 
to  expreee  his  convictions  without  the  fear 
of  government  reprisal. 

It  Is  the  obligation  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  every  American  to  write  his  convictions. 
It  Is  the  obligation  to  preserve  a  free  and 
unfettered  American  press. 

In  short,  my  friends  It  la  our  obligation  to 
preserve  for  our  fighting  men  all  of  the  great 
values  and  all  of  the  great  freedoms  which 
our  forefathers  have  won  for  tis. 

It  Is  our  obligation  to  preserve  the  rights 
laid  dovm  In  our  great  charters  of  human 
liberty— the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  who  stand  in  the  doorvwiys  of  40,000,000 
American  homes — we  are  only  the  trusteee — 
the  guardians — of  these  homes  and  the  great 
values  they  represent. 

While  men  are  fighting  In  Normandy,  on 
Saipan,  we  in  Shlocton  or  In  Thorp  or  in 
ICarshfleld  or  In  Kansas  City  or  wherever  It 
may  be — we  are  the  custodians  of  the  legacy, 
the  heritage,  our  fighting  men  have  left  be- 
hind. We  are  false  to  our  trust  If  we  do  not 
devote  every  possible  moment  to  safeguard- 
ing that  tnist. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  speak  to  you  today  of 
le^lation  in  Washington.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  homes  and  men  and  women  without 
whom  there  could  be  no  Washington.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  custodians  back  home — 
trustees  of  great  values.  All  that  Is  neces- 
sary In  Washington  is  to  cut  through  the 
maze  of  complicated  and  confused  thinking 
to  one  basic  yardstick.  That  yardstick  must 
be  used  to  measure  all  legislation,  and  In 
fact  to  measure  everything  we  do.  It  la  the 
simple  yardstick— the  simple  test — that 
everything  we  do  must  safeguard  or  enhance 
the  values  for  which  we  are  the  trustees. 

Because  there  are  communities  like  Shloc- 
ton; t)ecause  there  are  decent.  God-fearing, 
home-loving  Americans  such  as  we  find  here 
today;  because  there  are  people  and  homes 
and  communities  like  this  all  over  America — 
because  of  these  things  we  can  face  the  future 
unafraid. 

This  Is  the  strength  of  our  land.  You  peo- 
ple, your  convictions,  your  Ideals,  your  pray- 
ers, your  hopes,  and  your  dreams — theee  are 
America's  secret  weapon.  And  It  la  a  force 
more  potent  than  any  robot  bomb  ever 
devised. 

And  eo,  my  friend*,  I  conclude  as  1  began, 
by  extending  my  thanks  at  being  privUeged 


to  be  a  part  of  this  inspiring  gathering,  aiMl 
to  expresa  my  fervent  conviction  that  this 
homecoming  is  an  omen  of  a  greater  home- 
coming in  the  days  up  ahead  when  war-weary 
sons  and  daughtera  will  oome  back  to  the 
land  they  know  so  well,  to  the  homes  they 
cherish  so  dearly,  and  to  the  people  they 
love  so  deeply. 


Peace  Dt^o  tiio  Filibvttcrs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nxMuoa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Augutt  11  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  8) .  1944 

Mr.   PEPPER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Peace 
Despite  the  Filibusters,"  written  by  me 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  of  June  25, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo, 
as  follows: 

PEACS  DXSPm  FlUBUSTRS 


PEPPER  AKOtnta  THX  CASX  FOB  TBS  OSC 
OF  AN  KXXCXmVX  ACBCXMSNT  INSTEAD  Of  A 
TSSATT 

(By  Clacoe  Pepper.  Senator  from  Florida) 

If  the  United  States  la  to  win  the  peace 
and  begin  effective  world  collaboration  at 
the  end  of  World  War  No.  2.  It  wlU  have  tb 
be  not  by  treaty  of  peace  but  by  executive 
agreement. 


We  are  In  war  probably  because  we  did 
not  prepare  for  war  in  times  of  peace.  All 
of  us  should  agree  that  the  time  to  prepare 
for  peace  la  in  war.  Surely  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  peace  after  World  War  No.  1. 
The  American  people  had  not  been  educated 
to  the  problems  of  winning  the  peace,  and 
the  machinery  for  gaining  the  peace  bad 
not  been  adapted  to  the  Immense  demands 
which  effective  collatwration  would  exact. 

True,  the  American  people  throughout 
their  history  had  been  seeing  farther  and 
farther  away  from  their  own  shores  and  had 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity ot  playing  an  integral  part  in  world 
afTalrs.  They  had  seen  distances  diminished 
and  communications  improved  so  that  the 
vrorld  had  become  more  completely  one  physi- 
cal community.  They  had  come  to  realize 
the  impact  of  Ideological  and  ctiltural  forces 
of  one  part  at  the  world  on  almost  every 
other  part.  They  were  aware  in  some  gen- 
eral way  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  was 
interdependent. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  had  undoutrtedly  ac- 
celerated this  understanding  more  than 
anyone  before  Woodrow  Wilson.  By  the  time 
of  the  World  War,  and  certainly  by  the  end 
of  the  World  War,  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
made  the  American  people  emotionally  aware 
that  ours  had  become  one  world,  and  that 
forces  comparable  to  thoae  which  preserved 
order  and  life  and  property  In  a  given  com- 
munity had  to  be  set  up  in  the  world  order. 
Undoubtedly  the  American  people,  ettrred  by 
Wilson's  great  words  and  spirit,  not  only  were 
prepared  for  but  demanded  that  the  United 
States  take  the  leadership  in  setting  up  the 
kind  of  an  organjaation  which  would  embody 
that  eoocept. 

It  la  not  strange,  therefore,  that  Senator 
James  B.  Watson  admitted  to  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  when  the  latter  asked  him  to 
assume  leadership  in  the  fight  against  the 
League  of  Nations  in  the  Senate,  that  at  least 


80  percent  of  the  American  people  favored 
the  League.  Surely  the  League's  opponents 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  country  would  never 
have  been  willing  to  aettle  the  Issue  by  a 
fair  referendum  of  the  American  people.  Nor 
were  the  opponents  of  the  League  willing  to 
submit  the  issue  to  a  fair  vote  of  the  Senate. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  was  not  in  favor  of  tha 
League.  It  U  probable  that  U.  at  any  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  League  was  laid  before 
the  Senate  by  Prealdent  Wilson,  the  Senate 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  by  the 
oppoaltlon,  a  two-thirds  vote  In  favor  of  Its 
ratification  would  have  been  obtained. 

But  tne  American  people  were  totally  un« 
prepared  for  the  discovery  that  the  machinery 
by  which  their  Government,  for  them,  could 
agree  to  our  membership  In  the  League  and 
to  setting  up  and  putting  Into  effect  the  best 
organization  to  preserve  world  peace  which 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world  had  been 
able  to  devise  was  utterly  Inadequate  to  ex- 
pre£s  the  will  either  of  the  American  people, 
of  the  Congress,  or  of  the  Senate.  Many  were 
appalled  and  many  more  bewildered  at  the 
exposure  of  how  antiquated  and  deficient  the 
machinery  ot  their  Government  was  for 
formulating  and  executing  an  effective  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  of  us,  therefore,  who  are 
very  much  concerned  as  to  whether  with  the 
same  machinery  at  the  end  of  this  war  we 
can  achieve  a  better  result.  We  think  it  is 
imperative  that  the  American  people  focus 
their  attention  upon  the  technique  by  which 
the  American  people  formulate  and  express 
their  foreign  policy,  and  determine  with  deep 
earnestness  whether  this  time  the  peace  is 
to  be  lost  because  we  have  no  effective  way 
of  winning  It.  Or  to  put  it  another  way. 
whether  even  now  we  are  going  to  formulate 
a  aet  of  mechanics  by  which  we  may  assure 
thst  we  shall  win  the  peace  after  the  Na- 
tion, with  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  shall 
have  helped  to  win  the  war. 

Our  Constitution,  formulated  in  1787,  pro- 
vides that  the  President  n^otiate  treaties 
with  other  countries,  but  they  do  not  become 
effective  until  they  are  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  who  vote  upon  ratification. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has,  therefore, 
no  part  In  the  making  of  the  peace,  although 
It  must  by  a  majority  vote  agree  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  founding  fathers  themselves  had 
grave  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
two-thirds  rule.  A  month  after  the  Consti- 
tution was  signed  Washington  wrote:  **I  am 
mistaken  if  any  men.  bodies  of  men,  or 
countries,  will  enter  into  any  compact  or 
treaty,  if  one  of  the  three  is  to  have  a  nega- 
tive control  over  the  other  two,  but  granting 
that  it  is  an  evU  it  wUl  Infallibly  work  Ita 
ovfn  cure." 

Let  us  examine  the  two-thirds  rule  more 
closely.  How  did  It  get  into  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  first  place,  and  what  has  been 
its  effect  on  our  national  and  International 
Mfe? 

One  reason  often  cited  for  adoption  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  is  that  it  was  Intended  to 
compensate  for  exclusion  of  the  Hotise  of 
Eepresentatlves  from  treaty-making  delib- 
erations. The  men  who  vrrote  the  Constitu- 
tion thought  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in 
such  discussions,  and  they  did  not  believe 
secrecy  could  be  maintained  among  a  group 
as  large  as  the  House.  The  early  Senate,  on 
the  other  hand,  consisted  of  only  26  men; 
in  a  body  of  that  size  executive  sessions  were 
possible.  Precisely  what  logic  there  was  in 
this  form  of  compensation  is  not  dear,  but 
at  any  rate  secrecy  is  no  longer  considered 
desirable  in  such  caaes.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  advanced  by  supporters  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  is  that  it  prolongs  dls- 
cosBlon  and  therefore  draws  puUle  attention 
to  the  Issaea. 

Probably  a  more  Important  factor  than  the 
desire  for  secrecy  was  the  existence  in  the 
Constltutlonsi    Oonventlon    of    9    minority 
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group*.  •Ithvr  of  which  could  »tr«ngl«  tny 
trwty  u  loDg  M  th*  two^tblrda  rul*  wm  in 
•ffcet.  Th«  4  tUtM  la  Mew  XngUnd  and 
Um  4  In  the  South  were  itrongly  tre«ty-con- 
•etoua,  the  former  becauae  of  a  desire  to  pro- 
tact  thair  fUhing  righta.  the  latter  becauaa 
thtj  faared  that  a  deal  with  tome  other  coun- 
try might  murfere  with  ihlpptng  on  the 
IClHlaiippl  River.  Under  the  two-thlrds  ml* 
the  8  Senators  from  either  of  these  groupa  of 
Statea  could,  by  getting  only  1  of  the  remain- 
ing 18  Senators  to  vote  with  them,  block 
ratification  of  any  treaty.  So  the  two-thlrtla 
n»le.  which  was  scrapped  for  general  leglala- 
tlre  purposes  because  It  had  proved  so  ob- 
structive and  Impractical  In  the  Ck)ntlnental 
Oongraas.  was  retained  as  neceaaary  for  treaty 
ratlfleatlon. 

The  two-thlrda  rule  had  prevented  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  and  of  Hawaii,  consequences 
which  might  have  had  an  immeasurable  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  Nation  bad  they  not 
been  avoided  by  a  method  which  circ\un- 
tented  the  rule  But  it  was  when  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  un- 
limited debate  which  prevails  In  the  Senate. 
deTeated  the  Treaty  of  Versaillea  and  the 
l>eague  of  Nationa  that  the  American  people 
ware  really  shocked  Into  concern  about  the 
•dtquacy  of  their  Oovenunent  iinder  the 
Constitution  to  meet  the  demands  of  world 
tvents  today. 

For  more  than  8  months  the  Treaty  of 
VeraalUea  langulahed  In  the  Senate,  while 
It  waa  made  the  subject  of  a  political  aaaault 
tba  like  of  which  the  American  people  had 
DOC  up  to  th^t  time  seen.  It  was  more 
than  a  year  later.  In  excess  of  3  years  after 
the  armistice,  that  flnaUy  the  United  Sutea 
made  a  separata  paaoe  with  ita  former  enemy, 

n*  opponents  of  the  League  had  control  of 
Hm  Iwata  Poretgn  Relatione  Committee, 
VhlA  lor  montha  held  the  treaty  away  from 
ttao  iMUito  floor,  and  made  Its  hearings  the 
platfami  for  the  dlsaemlnatlon  of  the  prop- 
aganda which  waa  eventtially  to  destroy  the 
In  the  Senate.  Likewise  the  op- 
of  the  League  had  control  of  the 
parliamentary  procedure  upon  the  Senate 
floor.  Thia  accentuated  the  evil  of  the  two- 
thlrda  requirement,  because  the  considera- 
tion of  the  treaty  waa  so  manipulated  that 
tt  waa  not  allowed  to  come  to  a  Tote  In  the 
Benate  when  It  might  have  had  a  two-thirds 
vtite  of  the  Senators  voting  upon  its  ratlfl- 
catlon. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the  Sen- 
ate debated  the  League  of  Nations  the  world 
waited  for  peace.  The  35  other  Nations  be- 
aldee  ourselves  which  had  been  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  waited  to  know 
what  the  United  States  would  do  about 
ordering  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

After  thla  qiectacle  the  American  people 
hagsn  to  wocKler  whether,  with  the  two- 
thirda  rule  In  effect,  the  United  Statea 
could  effectively  have  any  foreign  policy,  or 
could  make  the  kind  of  decisions  which  a 
great  Nation  haa  to  make  concerning  world 
affairs. 

The  executive  branchea  of  the  other  prin- 
cipal powers  of  the  world  have  authority  to 
ne^tlate  tntemational  agreements.  When 
ratification  by  their  parllaoMntary  bodlea  la 
neoesaary  It  to  a  matter  accomplished  with 
dispatch.  These  powera,  therefore,  are  able 
to  make  Intematlcmal  commitments  and  to 
Inform  authoritatively  other  nations  what 
they  will  and  what  they  will  not  do. 

But  what  can  an  Amterican  President  or 
Secretary  of  State  commit  this  Nation  to,  and 
what  raaponaible  iidvice  can  the  American 
OoTcmment  give  any  other  power  as  to  our 
course,  ao  long  aa  any  International  agree- 
ment la  subject  to  tml  United  delay  In  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate,  and  then  to  unlimited 
debate  upon  tbe  Senate  floor,  and  then  to 
the  requirement  of  a  two-thlrda  vote  when 
•rentually  it*  oooalderation  la  reacbedt 
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Surely  what  Russia  Is  to 
and  what  Kngland  wlU  do 
rlod,  wlU  depend  to  a  large 
we  are  prepared  to  do.    It 
Russia  and  England  are 
upon  their  own  strength 
security  they  must  achieve 
tlon  after  the  war  which 
safeguards  upon  which 
rely.    The  alternative  is 
standing  and  commitments 
all  agree  to  band  together 
sor  and  to  use  force  if 
other  means  as  may  be 
international  aggression  an< 
peace  of  the  world 

How  long  will  Russia  and 
termlning  what  territory 
when  the  enemy  is  crush^ 
wait  for  the  Senate,  accord^g 
procedure,  to  make  up  Ita 
America  will  do?    Or  how 
cotintrles  Jointly  wait  upon 
termlning  what  we  are  wllll!  ig 
selves  to  after  the  war.  whep 
emments  can  at  any  time 
emmental    procedure    ent^r 
agreementa  and 
own  courses? 

Moreover,    with    our 
parties  in  the  United  States 
be  a  certain  number  of 
make  political  capital  ever 
concluding  a  war  which  the 
control  of  a  government  ma; 
Is  a  severe  indictment,  but 
citizens  that  it  has  occurred 
John  C.  Calhoun,  when 
of  State,  wrote  concerning 
treaty  providing  for  the 
"I  cannot  but  hope  that 
sanctioned     •     •     •     wher 
election  will  be  over,  and 
Uiat  have  led  to  laying 
table  shall  have  passed  awdy 
In  the  fall  of  1919  Sen^tjor 
erldge  wrote  to  Will  Hays, 
Republican   National   Committee: 
If  Wilaon   gets   thU  thing 
Nations)    through, 
through  with  Republican 
that  our  prospects  of  winning 
election],  which  3  months 
talnty.  will  be  gravely 

Even  If  It  were  possible 
a  treaty  at  any  time  In  the 
thirds  rule  Is  almost 
tlon  of  the  kind  of  treaty 
made  after  a  world  war 
of  filibtister,  which  the 
serves,  makes  it  possible, 
less  than  a  third  to  defeat 
determined  men  under  the 
ate  can  even  keep  a  measuri  i 
the  pending  business  befofe 

Many  filibusters  have 
and  the  willingness  of  the 
else  It  adamantly.     Debate 
Nations  showed  that  there 
of  Senators  who  would 
defeat  the  League.     Surelj 
and  those  who  do  not  believe 
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of  tha  iMoutiT*  and  balanea  between  da- 
partmenta  of  Government  can  adequately  b* 
obtained  by  preventing  any  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  executive  department  becoming  ef- 
fective unleas  it  la  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of 
tha  Benate  and  the  Houaa. 

I  go  further,  however,  and  provide  that  a 
majority  of  the  Seruite  and  the  Hotis*  mtist 
have  authority  effectively  to  fix  the  time 
of  the  vote.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  a 
fUibuater. 

But  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
can  be  proposed  to  the  leglslaturea  of  the 
Statea  only  by  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
While  I  believe  the  House  la  prepared  to 
abolish  the  two-thirds  rule  In  favor  of  a 
majority  rule  In  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
the  Senate,  1  am  sure,  Is  not  ready  to  do  ao, 
and  will  not  do  so. 

The  alternative  under  the  Constitution  la 
for  two-thirds  of  the  Statea  to  propose  such 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  Con- 
gress.  In  that  case  it  woiild  be  obligatory 
upon  the  Congress  to  provide  for  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  conaider  such  a  pro- 
posed amendment.  If  such  a  convention 
submitted  a  proposed  amendment,  then  It 
wotUd  be  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  submit 
the  proposal  to  the  States  for  ratification 
by  the  leglslaturea,  or  conventions,  aa  Con- 
greas  might  determine.  In  three-fourtha  at 
the  States.  While  everyone  who  believes  in 
the  abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule  should 
work  for  action  in  the  State  leglslaturea.  It 
Is  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  accomplish  any- 
thing effective  by  the  end  of  this  war. 

The  only  effective  way,  therefore,  to  cir- 
cumvent the  two-thlrda  rule,  although  that 
does  not  overcome  the  senatorial  power  of 
fllibtuter,  Is  to  seek  the  adjustment  of  poet- 
war  problems  and  international  collabora- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Oovemment  by  exec- 
utive agreement,  approved  by  a  majority  of 
thoee  voting  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

The  executive  agreement  with  such  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress  is  historically  as  old 
and  almost  as  well  recognized  as  the  treaty. 
In  fact,  Washington  himself  used  the  device 
of  the  executive  agreement  approved  by  the 
Congress.  Since  his  time  about  1.300  com- 
pacts with  foreign  governments  have  been 
concluded  by  the  executive-agreement 
method,  while  only  some  800  treaties  have 
been  ratified. 

You  may  wonder  about  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  treaty  and  the  executive  agree- 
ment. It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  could  draw 
a  definition  which  would  accurately  descritM 
the  difference  in  the  two  In  the  light  of  our 
history.  While  there  are  many  good  theo« 
rles,  it  may  be  said  that  an  executive  agree- 
ment is  an  Instrument  pertaining  to  Inter- 
national affairs  which  the  Senate  and  the 
House  are  willing  by  a  majority  vote  to  treat 
as  an  executive  agreement,  binding  upon 
this  Nation,  while  a  treaty  Is  such  an  instru- 
ment which  the  Congress  will  not  recognise 
unless  It  is  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  voting  upon  its  ratification.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  haa  the  power  of  substitut- 
ing a  majority  rule  of  the  Senate  and  House 
for  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Senate. 

The  present  machinery  does  not  prevent 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  from  so  work- 
ing together  that  we  can  have  an  effective 
foreign  policy,  and  can  make  decisiona  on 
International  affairs  with  promptness  and 
responsibility.  The  danger  la  in  whether 
Congress  will  allow  a  minority  of  the  Senate 
to  abxise  the  power  to  defeat  an  effective 
foreign  policy. 

One  readily  sees.  then,  how  important  It 
la  that  the  views  of  Members  of  Congress  be 
known  upon  this  vital  question.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  attitude  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  as  Important  to  the  winning  of  the 
peace  and  the  prevention  of  World  War  No.  8 
as  whether  he,  or  she,  is  willing  to  break  the 
atranglehold  of  the  minority  of  the  Senate 
upon  our  power  to  participate  In  foreign 
aflalra. 
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Bretton  Woo^i  MoaeUry  Afretmettt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM 

or  NSVABA 
m  Tax  SENATE  OP  THIl  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  11  (letHslative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1944 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  signed  by  26  Sen- 
ators, addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  the  inter- 
national monetary  fund  plan,  and  a 
statement  prepared  by  me  dealing  with 
the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Agreement 

There  being  no  objei^ion.  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

aasTTON  woooa  MONrraiiT  aaaxzicxKr 

(By  Senator  JO.  SciueBAic) 

In  my  opinion  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment for  monetary  stab:llzatlon,  in  its 
present  form,  will  fail  to  reciive  the  approval 
of  Oongreaa  for  the  foUowlnir  reaaons: 

1.  The  absence  of  a  stateiaent  saying  that 
It  is  the  objective  of  the  slgiiatory  nations  to 
restore  the  gold  and  silver  standarda.  In- 
stead. It  is  clear  that  the  inti  rnational  mone- 
tary limd  is  designed  to  faclitate  the  adop- 
tion jf  managed  currency  pliuis  by  individual 
nations  and  groups  of  nations,  and  eventually 
by  the  world  at  large. 

2.  No  conditions  whatever  are  attached  to 
the  utilization  of  ihe  credit  facilities  of  the 
fund  by  nations  whose  balaice  of  payments 
win  be  adverse  due  to  conditions  within  their 
control.  As  a  minimum,  such  countries 
should  promise  to  take  st>ps  that  would 
Improve  their  balance  of  pa;mients  position, 
ao  that  they  would  not  have  to  reaort  to  the 
fund  chronically  for  aaaistar.ce. 

8.  No  price  for  gold  la  set  la  the  fund,  each 
nation  being  free  to  select  any  initial  parity 
for  its  currency  that  it  wishes,  with  provision 
for  changes  in  such  parity  subsequently, 
thereby  deliberately  providing  a  meana  of 
clrcximventing  stabilization. 

4.  No  price  for  allver  Is  set  In  the  fimd.  In 
fact,  unllkti  gold,  no  provla:on  is  made  for 
any  price  for  silver.  Article  V.  section  4. 
which  contains  the  only  relerence  to  silver 
In  the  agreement  falls  to  specify  the  basis 
on  which  silver  may  be  accepted  as  collateral 
for  a  loan  for  a  country  that  has  exhausted 
its  quota  in  the  fund,  and  gi  7es  no  assurance 
whatever  that  silver  will  b«  accepted  by  the 
fund  if  tendered. 

6.  No  provision  Is  made  fcr  special  credits 
to  nations  that  desire  to  acquire  gold  and 
silver  for  coinage,  so  as  to  substitute  actual 
coins  or  representative  pape*  money  for  flat 
currency. 

Fundamentally,  the  International  mone- 
tary fund  plan  seeks  to  substitute  managed 
currency  for  the  triad  and  teated  gold  and 
silver  standards.  I  do  not  l>elleve  our  Con- 
gress will  approve  the  plan  unlesa  It  Is  modi- 
fled  to  correct  thla  defect. 

President  Roosevelt  reci;ived  a  letter 
algned  by  36  Senators,  at  the  time  that  the 
Button  Woods  Conlerence  jras  started,  ex- 
pressing their  concern  over  the  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  a  metallic  base  tor  currency,  and 
particularly  over  the  failure  to  Include  silver 
along  with  gold  In  the  original  draft  of  the 
experts'  plan.  The  agreement  aa  published  la 
open  to  this  same  objection.  Failure  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  Senators'  letter, 
and  to  heed  the  objections  nilsed,  will  neces- 
sarily affect  the  attitude  of  many  Members  of 
Congress  when  the  Bretton  V/ooda  Agreement 
la  presented  for  ratiflcatlocu 


For  thb  information  of  tboaa  who  have  not 
■een  the  letter  referred  to  I  desire  to  insert 
it  into  the  Rbcoxo  at  this  point: 

UNrrxo  STATia  Sxmats. 
SnecuL  CoMMrrTEi  ok  trb 

ZmmnaAnoir  or  Sum, 

June  21.  1944, 
The  PaiiiawT, 

THe  White  House. 
DiAB  Ma.  PacaioDrr:  We  have  studied  care- 
fully the  International  monetary  fund  plan 
that  haa  been  made  public  by  the  United 
SUtee  Treasury.  Since  whatever  plan  Is  ulti- 
mately adopted  will  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Congress,  we  feel  It  is  our  duty  to  pass 
on  to  you  without  delay  certain  conclusions 
we  have  reached  pertaining  to  the  plan. 

The  experta'  plan  atiffers  from  a  basic,  or- 
ganic defect  In  tliat  no  place  In  It  la  assigned 
to  silver.  As  a  result,  there  will  be  an  In- 
sufllciency  of  media  for  the  aettlement  of 
International  balances,  and  the  use  of  allver 
as  money  will  be  undermined. 

We  strongly  urge,  therefore,  that  the  plan 
be  revised  forthwith  so  that  parities  for  the 
currencies  of  member  countries  will  be  fixed 
in  silver,  as  well  as  gold.  By  specifying  fixed 
parltlrs  In  terms  of  silver  also,  the  following 
resiilts  would  be  attained: 

1.  The  physical  supply  of  standard  money 
would  be  expanded  for  the  enlarged  needs  of 
the  post-war  world. 

a.  The  preference  of  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  the  world  for  allver  money 
would  be  recognized. 

8.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Far  Eaat 
now  In  the  throes  of  wild  paper  money  in- 
flation could  return  to  allver  coinage  on  a 
aound  basis. 

4.  The  remonetlsatlon  at  gold  and  silver 
would  thus  be  effected  Hmultaneouslj  and 
Internationally. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ELMaa  THOMAa,  chairman.  Special  Sli- 
ver Committee;  Edwim  C.  Jobn- 
son;  Pat  McCarban;  Shxexdan 
Dowwrr:  Jamzs  E.  MnaxAT;  Abe 
MuaDooc;  EaMxar  W.  McFaxlant); 

HaXLAIT    J.    BUEBIIELO;    E.    V.    ROB- 

cxtson;  Cakl  Hatdch;  Mon  C. 
Wallgbeh;  Out  Coidoh;  Gnuu>  P. 
Ntb;  J.  O.  Scsugham;  B.  K. 
WHznjn:  Httgh  Bxttlxk;  Hkhrix 
Shifsteao;  Dcnnib  CBAVce;  John 
Thomas:  Kknnxth  8.  Whsbit; 
Elbert  D.  Thouas;  Cham  Oxtrntt; 
Caxl  a.  Hatch;  Rurus  C.  Holicam; 
D.  Worth  Ciamx.;  E.  H.  Moors. 


CtA  Aeronautics  Military  Cadet  Traiiuii{ 
Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAuroRwu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14. 1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  on  March  30  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  dis- 
closed here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
very  remarkable  story  and  a  story  of 
which  every  American  can  well  be  proud. 

He  told  how.  back  in  1939,  a  group  of 
civilian  flying -school  operators  were 
called  in  by  General  Arnold  and  General 
Yount  and  told  that  the  Army  had  nei- 
ther the  necessary  personnel  nor  the  time 
to  build  primary  flight-training  facilities 


If  we  were  to  be  ready  when  the  storm 
clouds  of  war  should  break. 

He  told  how  in  this  emergency,  an 
Army  board  bad  toured  the  Nation  hunt- 
ing civilian  schools  that  could  do  Air 
Force  training  and  how  finally  nine 
schools  operated  by  this  little'  (.roup  of 
experienced  operators  were  selected  be- 
cause of  their  long  years  in  training 
flyers;  because  tliey  had  the  buildings, 
equipment,  fields,  and  facilities  all  set  up 
for  such  work;  because  they  had  the 
trained  pilots,  mechanics,  and  organiza- 
tion with  20  years'  experience,  necessary 
for  the  Job. 

He  told  how  this  group  of  men  were 
asked  to  plunge  immediately  into  the 
work  of  training  pilots,  so  badly  were 
they  needed,  on  the  chance  that  the 
money  to  finance  the  work  eventually 
could  be  secured,  although  there  were  no 
contracts  and  no  guarantee  that  such 
would  be  the  case. 

He  told  how  these  operators  gambled 
everything  they  had  and  went  heavily 
Into  debt  to  take  on  the  job  of  teaching 
thousands  of  our  young  men  to  fly  air- 
planes, without  any  assurance  that  they 
would  get  their  money  back.  They  even 
did  this  before  Congress  appropriated 
the  money.  It  is  a  great  example  of 
American  free  enterprise. 

He  told  of  the  unprecedented  team- 
work that  was  set  up.  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  the  Nation's  civilian  schools 
working  together  with  a  new  standard 
of  efficiency  and  imprecedented  economy 
to  create  the  most  powerful  Air  Force 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  to  do  It 
with  an  unprecedented  safety  record. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  my  dis- 
trict in  southern  California  where  two 
of  these  schools  are  located.  Out  at 
Ontario  is  Cal-Aero  Academy,  operated 
by  MaJ.  C.  C.  Moseley,  a  World  War  No.  1 
veteran  and  fighter  pilot  in  that  tiny 
group  of  airmen  who  fought  the  Ger- 
mans overseas  in  1917  and  1918,  a  man 
who  officially  destroyed  Germans  in 
aerial  combat  in  the  last  war  and  one 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  aviation,  one 
of  these  original  nine  experienced  oper- 
ators who  took  that  long  chance  back  In 
1939.  Up  at  Lancaster  is  Mira  Loma 
Flight  Academy  which  Major  Moseley 
also  set  up  a  year  later  when  General 
Arnold's  second  appeal  for  more  and 
more  schools  was  made. 

I  spent  some  time  at  these  two  fields 
and  I  learned  some  things  I  tliink  the 
Congress  ought  to  know.  The  people 
who  are  running  these  schools  spend 
their  time  training  pilots  and  more  pi- 
lots. They  do  not  take  much  time  out 
to  talk  about  themselves.  They  know 
that  theirs  is  a  grave  and  dangerous  re- 
sponsibility— that  they  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  precious  lives  of  the  pick 
of  oiu*  land.  They  are  too  busy  doing 
the  job  to  waste  time  talking  about  It. 
Their  amazing  accomplishments  are  not 
generally  known. 

Now,  if  you  do  not  think  there  is  a 
story  worth  telling  in  these  schools,  Just 
listen  to  this  one  fact: 

Moseley 's  schools  have  trained  over 
20.000  pilots.  Over  1,000  of  them  have 
been  decorated  over  and  above  the  call  of 
duty,  including  awards  of  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  Victoria  Cross, 
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and  80  forth.  Tliey  have  flown  a  total 
of  more  than  1.630.000  hours,  or  163,000,- 
000  miles.  One  school's  safety  record  is 
so  good  that  a  cadet — and  this,  mind  you, 
la  a  cadet  in  trarning,  learning  to  fly — 
can  depend  on  flying  around  the  world 
260  times,  or  mak<>  1,254  round  trips  from 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  Los  Angeles,  or 
continued  flying,  night  and  day.  for  7 
years,  without  a  fatality.  Compare  this 
with  the  fact  that  overseas  in  War  No.  1 
the  cadet  training  record  was  1  fatality 
every  1.100  hours,  and  in  1939  the  record 
was  1  fatality  about  every  16,000  hours. 
Considering  these  Army*civil  schools  are 
doing  their  training,  in  large  volume,  un- 
der wartime  pressure  makes  this  accom- 
plishment one  of  the  greatest  of  this  war. 

And  here  is  somKhlng  else  I  learned: 
The  Army  is  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
itaggering  amount  of  money  with  thli 
etvilian  Khool  set-up.  When  the  Army 
had  to  do  Its  own  primary  training— 
thai  is  the  Job  of  just  teaching  the  man 
to  fly.  before  the  Army  takes  him  over 
And  Uftches  him  to  use  his  airplane  m 
a  mitltary  weaiwn'^t  ooet  about  IBS  oer 
flying  hour.  Now,  by  uslnf  these  civilian 
itiMtll  And  ihvlt  equipment  ftnd  their 
iwwonnel,  tliey  have  redueed  that  cost  by 
more  than  SO  peteent,  Xn  other  words, 
the«e  civilian  schawls  have  enabled  us  to 
train  a  man  to  fly  for  leas  than  a  flfth  of 
the  accepted  cotit.  When  you  flgure 
that  more  than  100,000  pilots  have  been 
trained  these  last  6  years,  thie  MVlnf 
geta  into  astronomical  flgures. 

Then  there  Is  the  manpower  lavlnf, 
There  are  two  or  three  angles  to  that. 
The  one  that  Uiterested  roe  most  Was  the 
length  they  go  to  In  reducing  what  they 
call  the  wash-out  rate.  Wash-outs  are 
cadets  who  are  eliminated  as  being  unfit 
to  be  a  military  pilot.  There  is  no  dis- 
grace in  washing  out.  Either  a  man  can 
be  tauf  ht  to  fly  or  he  cannot.  But  it  Is 
harder  to  develop  this  ability  in  some 
men  than  in  others.  These  civilian 
•chools  go  to  the  most  amazing  lengths  to 
get  a  man  through  if  they  possibly  can. 
For  instance,  they  have  developed  what 
they  call  Squadron  X.  When  a  cadet 
does  not  progress  in  his  training  as  well 
as  he  should,  they  transfer  him  to  Squad- 
ron X.  The  man  at  the  head  of  Squadron 
X  Is  pretty  good  at  getting  under  the 
boy's  skin  and  flawing  out  just  what  is 
holding  him  back.  When  he  figures  out 
what  is  wrong,  he  assigns  the  lad  to  an 
instructor  who  fits  the  cadets  particular 
peculiarities.  Tliis  instructor  becomes  a 
second  father  to  him.  He  labors  and 
sweats  and  works  his  soul  out  to  make  a 
litlot  out  of  his  problem  child.  And  first 
thing  you  know,  the  boy  suddenly  gets 
the  hang  of  it.  and  there  is  one  less 
washed-out  cadet — one  less  wasted  man. 
If  you  do  not  think  this  sort  of  thing  is 
important,  listen  to  this:  When  the  civil- 
ian schools  took  over  this  job  of  primary 
training,  the  accepted  wash-out  rate  was 
40  percent.  With  a  class  of  275  cadets 
that  would  mean  that  110  men  would  be 
eliminated.  Well,  just  the  other  day 
Mira  Loma  Flight  Academy  graduated  a 
class  of  275  cadets,  and  there  were  just  4 
wash-outs.  Pour  wash-outs  instead  of 
110:  106  more  pilots  for  the  Air  Force. 

And  while  we  sure  on  this  subject  of 
manpower,  you  should  know  that  the  use 


of  these  civilian  schools  rnd  their  per- 
sonnel has  released  over  100,000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  for  comttat  duty — men 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  tied  down 
as  instructors  and  mechanics  and  cooks 
and  maintenance  people.  jTheir  person- 
nel largely  do  not  qualify  1  or  Army  duty. 
For  Instance,  I  met  an  Insti  uctor  who  has 
16,000  hours  of  flying  to  h  s  credit.  Re- 
member that  when  Eddie  Rickenbacker 
finished  his  flying  in  the  last  war,  he  had 
only  350  hours.  This  man  has  16,000 
hours.  Of  course,  he  is  to  9  old  for  com- 
bat, but  think  what  those  6,000  hours  of 
experience  mean  in  teach  ng  new  pilots 
to  fly.  And  that  man  Is  no  exception. 
In  fact,  the  average  flylni  experience  of 
all  the  hundreds  of  Instru  ;tors  out  there 
Is  more  than  2.600  hotu's  each,  and  9'/s 
years'  flying  experience. 

That  li  one  reason— ar  i  a  big  one- 
why  these  schools  have  b<  en  able  to  set 
new  standards  of  tralnlm ,  There  Is  no 
substitute  for  experience  ind  thene  vet- 
erans of  aviation  have  thii  t  exp«rl«nce* 
experience  that  only  coiros  from  yean 
•nd  years  of  trial  and  em  r, 

■o,  then.  I  found  tha  without  any 
fanfare  but  with  a  tremi  idous  amount 
of  good  common  sense  an(  good  business 
admlnlstrAtlon,  the  Army  Ur  Forces  and 
these  civilian  contract  sc  tools  have  s^t 
up  a  propoMition  that  Is  i  ctuallv  sensa- 
tional. Millions  and  mill  ons  of  dollars 
are  being  saved— as  much  is  1200,009,000 
a  year;  manpower  of  stag  rerlni  propor- 
tloris  is  being  saved;  safrty  heretofore 
undreamed  of  Is  being  ace  >mpllj(hed  and 
all  this  while  malntalnlrg  the  highest 
standards  in  the  flnlshed  >roduct  of  any 
air  force  in  the  world. 

Now  all  this  is  not  on  y  noteworthy 
and  slgniflcant  In  these  days  of  war 
which  we  all  hope  and  be]  eve  are  draw- 
ing to  their  close.  If  anyt  ling,  it  is  even 
more  significant  for  the  days  of  peace 
that  lie  ahead.    And  here  ^  why: 

It  takes  only  rudimenta  -y  intelligence 
to  know  that  this  Natioi  i  never  again 
dare  be  without  a  power  ul  air  force — 
an  air  force  capable  of  er  forcing  peace. 
Only  a  merciful  providence  and  gross 
errors  of  judgment  by  our  enemies  saved 
us  from  a  fate  we  dare  no ,  contemplate, 
when  the  approach  of  war  found  us  with 
only  a  handful  of  pilots  aud  few  combat 
aircraft.  It  is  too  much  ,o  expect  that 
fortune  would  favor  us  s  second  time. 
We  have  learned  the  harl  way  and  we 
would  be  indeed  unworth  i  of  the  kind- 
ness bestowed  upon  us  ly  that  provi- 
dence if  we  refused  to  i  rofit  by  what 
we  have  learned. 

It  is  one  thing  to  build  and  equip  an 
air  force.  It  is  another  1  hing  to  main- 
tain one.  In  no  other  fie  d  is  the  turn- 
over rate  so  heavy.  A  r  lan  of  25  has 
reached  the  top  age  for  1  ghter  aircraft 
piloting :  at  27  he  is  passint  his  usefulness 
as  a  bomber  pilot.  Eighte  en  is  the  mini- 
mum fur  starting  to  train,  Ttius  a  mili- 
tary comlwt  pilot's  eflec  ive  life,  from 


9  years  at  the 
;he  minimum, 


start  to  finish,  can  be  but) '. 
most,  of  which  one,  at 
must  be  his  training  peridd. 

So,  obviously,  this  tnining  of  new 
pilots  must  go  on  and  on  and  on,  if  we 
are  to  safely  be  prepared  t(  >  enforce  peace 


in  the  world.    And  it  is 
spend  money  in  wartime 


one  thing  to 
and  quite  an- 


other thing  to  spend  money  in  times  of 
peace. 

Herein  lies  the  blessing  of  this  Army- 
civilian  school  team.  With  costs  reduced 
by  80  percent,  the  taxpayer  from  now  on 
can  get  his  military  pilots  and  keep  80 
percent  of  his  money  too.  We  have 
learned  how  to  buy  pilots  at  bargain 
prices  without  lowering  our  high  stand- 
ards, without  wasting  our  manpower 
and.  best  of  all,  with  almost  fantastic 
safety. 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  fitted  to  do 
peacetime  training  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  defense  system  than  these 
unsung  heroes  of  this  war— the  civilian 
schools  who  have  proved  their  ability  to 
do  a  job  safely,  efllclently,  Inexpensively. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  char- 
meterlied  this  proposition  u  "great  mili- 
tary leadership  teamed  up  with  civilian 
know-how  in  a  typical  American  part- 
nership," Let  us  resolve  to  preserve  for 
all  time  this  partnership  that  has  worked 
•0  well. 


Where  Doei  Arkuthirt  G6  Frgm  Htr*? 
IXTINIION  OF  RIMAJllU 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

Of  tUNSAe 

IN  TUB  KOUM  OF  niPKBgEirTATIVni 

Thundav,  Augutt  10, 1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  submit  herewith 
an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association  in  Chicago,  111., 
on  July  28.  1944: 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  this  conference  and  to  address  the 
members  of  the  International  Baby  Chick 
Association  and  others  Interested  In  th« 
poultry  Industry. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  poultry 
and  eggs  could  be  considered  as  mere  pin 
money  but  that  time  has  long  since  passed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  poultry  has  always  been 
one  of  the  leading  sources,  as  well  as  the 
most  diversified  source,  of  farm  income.  This 
is  true  to  an  even  greater  extent  today. 
Last  year  poultry  and  egg  production  topped 
the  $2000.000,000  figure  and  that  is  b<g 
business  even  in  these  days  when  we  speak 
as  glibly  of  millions  and  billions  as  we  did 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  In  earlier  periods. 

The  evidence  is  increasing  every  day  that 
we  are  now  entering  the  last  stages  of  the 
European  phase  of  the  war.  This  Isn't  in- 
tended as  a  prediction  that  the  war  in 
Europe  is  going  to  be  over  in  a  month,  or 
3  months,  or  6  months,  although  it  could 
poesibly  end  any  time  within  those  periods 
and  probably  will.  Irrespective,  however,  of 
the  date  when  unconditional  surrender  takes 
place,  the  fact  remains  that  the  pattern  of 
victory  has  been  marked  out.  The  glaring 
weaknesses  of  Germany  both  on  the  military 
and  home  fronts  which  have  been  revealed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current  offensives 
are  proof  sufficient  that  the  end  is  in  sight 
and  that  the  exact  date  probably  depends 
more  up>on  psychological  and  morale  lactors 
than  it  does  upon  military  prowess.  The 
Pacific  war  will  take  longer,  but  there,  too. 
the  factors  which  make  victory  certain  hava 
already  been  achieved  and  the  result  is  only 
a  matter  ol  time. 
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Wh«n  the  story  of  our  participation  in  this 
war  Is  finally  written,  it  wUl  be  found,  I  am 
BUire,  that  our  greatest  con  j-ibution  to  vic- 
tory has  been  that  of  produc  .ion  on  the  tiome 
front.  This  Is  not  said  in  any  way  in  dis- 
paragement of  our  great  ach:  evements  on  the 
battlefield  or  the  unequaled  and  unparalleled 
heroism  of  our  soldiers  find  sailors  and 
marines  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Their 
achievements  will  brighten  the  pages  of  his- 
tory for  all  time,  and  surpiss  anything  re- 
corded of  the  past.  It  is  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction, however,  that  we  have  displayed  our 
greatest  superiority  over  cur  enemies  and 
have  b««n  able  to  render  tb«  greatest  assist- 
ance to  our  gaUant  allies. 

Whsn  it  bseame  apparent  that  w«  ootild 
produce  100.000  airplanes  in  1  year  and  other 
offensive  weapons  In  tb«  isms  proportion, 
that  ws  oould  build  wltblD  ths  spaos  of  S 
years  a  navy  grsatsr  that>  tht  oomblnsd 
aavlas  of  all  nations  of  ths  s*rth,  and  that  we 
eould  buUd  merebsnt  sblpplig  at  the  rate  of 
10,000,000  tons  in  a  year,  Allied  viotory  was 
assured.  A  grest  deal  bse  been  said  about  this 
mlraole  of  industrial  produitloa  and  every- 
thing which  has  been  said  Is  dsservsd.  It  Is 
an  aoblsverosnt  wbieb  It  is  inposslbte  to 
exaggerate  la  the  telling, 

Less  has  been  said  sbout  ths  farmsrs'  part 
In  war  protfueMon,  His  st«r  bs«  not  been 
so  dramatle  or  speeiaeular,  jrtt,  In  msny  ways, 
Mm  tililevemenu  ci  agrteuliure  in  war  pro* 
jmUeii  here  been  mon  Mmsrfesble  thsn 
Ikeae  of  Industry.  It  must  be  remembered 
MmI  our  inorssse  In  lndtts<.rlal  prodtietlon 
wee  possibis  bsoauss  of  a  trs-neadoue  espan* 
elon  In  planu  and  plant  eapielty,  because  of 
greativ  Inereasad  persoonsl,  end  beesuae  of 
prlerlueB  wtileb  msde  it  pcssible  to  secure 
needed  materials.  The  famers  lacked  these 
advaatagss. 

He  seeursd  an  laereaiie  of  94  percent  In 
food  produetum  bstwsen  IfrSO  and  IMt  In 
splU  of  the  fact  that  Ul  imS  he  had  less 
labor,  less  machinery,  and  less  transporta- 
tion equipment  than  he  ha'l  In  1939.  This 
great  achievement  occurred  aotwithstandlng 
all  of  the  harassments,  Inomvenlencea.  de- 
lays, and  confiuion  which  are  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  Inevitable  accompaniments  of 
a  shift  from  peacetime  to  wartime  economy. 
Willie  those  engaged  In  Indus  trial  war  produc- 
tion had  their  operations  uncerwritten  by  the 
Government  and  took  no  ch;ince  of  loss,  this 
was  not  the  case  with  farmen.  It  is  true  that 
In  some  cases  farmers  had  atsurances  of  sup- 
port prices  for  their  prodtxrts,  but  even  then 
they  took  all  the  risks  of  weather.  Insect 
pests,  and  plant  and  livestock  diseases  against 
which  there  is  no  Insurance  In  many  cases 
at  the  request  of  their  Govamment  farmers 
planted  crops  with  which  ^hey  had  no  ex- 
perience and  for  which  tht>y  did  not  have 
suitable  or  adequate  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. In  most  cases,  farmers  risked  a  large 
part  of  their  capital  in  their  expanded  opera- 
tions yet  few  hesitated  to  take  the  risk.  Farm 
da3rs  are  always  long  but  since  the  war  theyVe 
l>een  even  longer.  In  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try farm  operators  have  wcrked  from  12  to 
13>/4  hours  per  day,  and  in  many  cases  it's 
a  7-day  week.  Farmers  out  in  Kansas  jokingly 
refer  to  their  8-hour  day — 8  aoxirs  in  the  fore- 
noon and  8  hours  In  the  afternoon.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  everything,  the  goa:s  set  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  have  been  equaled  and, 
In  nuiny  cases,  exceeded.  This  miracle  of 
farm  production  has  been  n.ade  possible  only 
because  of  the  patriotic,  untiring,  everlast- 
ing work  of  the  American  ifarmer  and  every 
member  of  his  family. 

No  group  of  agrlculturta  producers  has 
made  a  more  outstanding  record  than  the 
poultrymen.  The  increase  In  production  in 
that  field  Is  really  something  to  crow  about. 
Between  1830  and  1943  egg  production  in- 
creased 39  percent  and  chicken  production 
83  percent.  Something  wa<i  said  a  few  years 
ago  about  two  chickens  for  every  pot.  That 
goal  has  jtut  about  been  reached.    Further- 


more, a  large  proportion  of  this  Increased 
production  has  gone  directly  Into  the  war 
effort  in  the  way  of  food  for  our  armed  forces 
and  on  lend-lease  to  our  alUes. 

Our  great  achievements  In  both  Industrial 
and  agricultural  production  ought  to  give 
us  great  confidence  for  the  futtire.  We 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  which  we  our- 
selves did  not  know  we  possessed.  This 
great  miracle  of  production  has  been 
achieved  through  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try, labor,  agriculture,  and  government.  It 
has  demonstratsd  what  the  American  people 
working  together  can  accomplish.  Tet 
there  are  many  who  now  view  the  future 
With  apprehension.  They  are  worried,  not 
about  production,  but  about  consumption. 
They  wonder  If  after  the  war  when  Govern- 
ment buying  eeases,  whether  our  people 
Will  have  the  buying  power  to  support  this 
immenss  productive  capacity.  Farmers,  as 
well  as  Industrlalltti,  and  working  people, 
are  ooneemed  about  thia,  Perhsps  famers 
are  more  concerned  than  any  other  group  of 
producers  because  it  Is  harder  for  them  to 
adjust  tbeir  operations  downwsrd  than  any- 
one else.  Larte  Induitriai  units  esn  con- 
trol their  prodiaetlon,  but  6,000 XKW  farmers 
eompeting  with  each  other  sannot  do  it 
satlsfaetortly  or  without  great  toss.  The 
tremendous  inereaM  In  agrleultural  pro- 
duction under  the  stimulus  of  war  wss  a 
great  snrt  dimcuit  aehlevement,  but  to  eut 
dnwn  production  eubitMtlattjr  If  tkM 
should  be  necessary  would  be  tfOB  Mere 
dimouit. 

Fortunsuiy  for  the  adjustments  whleb 
may  be  necessary,  the  need  for  ample  food 
supplies  win  not  end  with  the  war.  We  do 
oot  hare  ssaet  information  as  to  what  will 
be  needed  for  relief  in  Europe  wbea  ths  war 
ends  but  we  know  thst  for  a  year  or  so  ws 
will  have  to  supply  some  food  to  the  war- 
torn  areas.  Tbe  length  of  time  this  will 
be  necessary  cannot  be  foretold  now.  Also, 
we  know  tbe  Japsnese  war  wiu  continue  for 
some  period  after  bostlllties  are  over  In 
lurope  and  this  means  continued  demands 
from  military  sources  snd  a  continuation- 
even  If  on  a  restricted  scale— of  our  war 
production  program. 

Also  there  Is  on  the  statute  books  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  which  provides  price 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  most 
important  agricultural  products  for  2  years 
following  the  termination  of  ths  war.  No 
one  knows  better  than  this  audience  that 
price  support  programs  don't  always  func- 
tion 100  percent,  especially  on  perishables, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  Congress  and 
whatever  administration  is  in  power  will 
stand  behind  this  price  support  program. 

This  price  support  program  plus  the  fact 
that  the  end  of  the  war  will  come  in  two 
phases  will  help  hold  the  line  long  enough 
to  enable  farmers  to  make  adjustments  and 
for  egriculttire,  business,  labor  and  Govern- 
ment to  vrork  out  post-war  policies. 

Just  what  will  the  situation  be  with  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  production  after  the  war 
production  program  is  terminated?  First, 
what  about  acreage?  That's  only  one  factor 
In  agricultural  production  but,  of  course,  an 
Important  one.  The  phenomenal  crops  of 
1942  and  1943  were  grown  on  about  the  same 
acreage  as  the  average  from  1936  to  1939.  For 
1944  the  estimated  acreage  Is  a  little  larger 
but  not  materially  so.  Some  of  the  in- 
creased production  per  acre  was  due  to  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  weather  but  in  consid- 
erable part  it  was  due  to  improved  farming 
practices.  Advancement  is  being  made  con- 
tlntially  along  this  line  and  we  may  expect 
that  in  the  post-war  period  yields  per  acre 
will  gradually  increase.  Therefore,  even  if  we 
could  continue  to  consume  as  much  as  dur- 
ing the  current  period,  it  Is  probable  thst  10 
years  from  now  it  oould  be  grown  on  a  smaller 
acreage  if  necessary  and  desirable. 


What  about  manpowert  Well,  oxa  produc- 
tion in  1943  was  achieved  with  the  smallest 
number  of  persons  working  on  farms  in  the 
whole  35  years  for  which  statistics  have  been 
available.  It  is  indicated  that  the  nvmibcr 
for  1944  wUl  be  still  less.  This,  however,  is  in 
line  with  the  trend  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economic^ 
agricultural  production  per  worker,  in  1940- 
43  as  a  whole,  averaged  25  percent  greater 
than  in  1935-30  and  67  percent  greater  than 
in  1910-14.  These  gains,  of  course,  were  due 
to  mechanisation,  improved  practices,  bet- 
ter varieties  and  strains  of  crops  and  live- 
stock and  other  factors  making  for  greater 
eOolency.  all  of  which  may  be  expected  to 
continue. 

WIU  those  who  have  left  the  farm  during 
the  war  period  return  and,  if  they  do,  what 
Will  be  tbs  effect  on  agricultural  production 
and  prices?  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
answers  to  those  questions.  Psrbaps  no  one 
knows  the  answer  but  preliminary  surveys 
Indicate  thst  a  larfs  proportion  ut  those 
Who  have  Islt  ths  farm  for  industry  would 
lUM  to  stay  there.  I  think  ws  are  safe 
In  sesuming  thst  they  wUl  suy  there  II 
they  can  get  jobs  at  good  wages.  If  Jobs 
are  not  available,  tbeyll  return  to  the 
farm  for  titere  u  no  plaee  elee  to  go,  This  M 
In  entire  hsrmony  with  what  has  hsppOMd  w 
the  past  and  has  resulted  la  the  eeeminf 
psradoa  that  wbea  farm  priees  are  good, 
people  leave  the  farms  and  wbea  they  are 
pad;  there  u  a  moveaisBt  back  to  the  fsim, 
TbS  svplaoatiea  Is  thst  good  farm  prtese 
some  wttli  eaplefBMut  sud  good  wagm  Is 
the  eltles,  sad  poor  farm  prices  with  urbsn 
unemployment  and  low  wsgM.  coupled  with 
tbs  further  fsot  that  even  In  times  of  farm 
prosperity  wages  In  ths  city  are  more  sttrse- 
ttve,  and  life  on  the  farm,  under  any  con- 
dition*. Is  better  than  unemployment  in  the 
elty.  If,  through  a  Uek  of  jot«  in  industry, 
most  of  those  who  hsvs  left  tbs  farms  return 
to  agriculture,  ws  will.  In  sll  probsbiltty,  find 
ourselves  with  farm  surpluses  for  which  there 
is  no  market  because  surplus  labor  In  agricul- 
ture means  surplus  production.  This  means 
that  the  key  to  the  entire  problem  is  Jobs. 
Jobs  in  industry  mean  markets  for  farmers. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the  post-war 
problems  of  agriculture  cannot  be  separated 
from  these  of  indiutry  and  labor.  All  are 
Interdependent.  If  we  can  maintain  In- 
dustrlsil  employment  in  this  ooimtry  suf- 
ficient to  give  Jobs  at  good  wages  to  all  who 
want  to  work,  we  will  have,  In  a  large  meas- 
tire,  solved  the  fwoblem  not  only  of  labor  but 
of  Industry  and  agriculture.  If  this  can  be 
done,  agricultural  producers  can  count  upon 
a  domestic  demand  for  farm  products  almost 
eqiud  to  our  production  during  the  war  pe- 
riod, although  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
shifts  in  types  of  production.  Unfortunately, 
because  a  considerable  part  of  its  expan- 
sion went  directly  into  war  sources,  the 
poultry  Industry  will  likely  be  required  to 
make  some  downward  adjustments  even  un- 
der conditions  of  full  employment.  Perhaps, 
however,  no  greater  than  those  which  have 
already  been  made. 

We  can  have  fuU  employment  and  abtin- 
dant  production  in  this  country  only  if  ag- 
riculture, labor,  Industry  and  government 
get  together  on  such  a  policy.  As  far  as 
farmers  are  concerned,  they  instinctively 
favor  such  a  policy.  They  are  satisfied  only 
when  producing.  In  recent  years  many 
farmers  have  cooperated  in  programs  tor  ad- 
justing and  reducing  production  but  they 
have  done  so  without  enthusiasm  and  be- 
cause it  seemed  the  only  way  out  of  an  other- 
wise hopeless  situation.  Yet  if  poet-war 
policies  on  the  part  of  government,  industry 
and  labor  contemplate  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction, agrictilttire  wUl  have  to  follow  suit. 
For  the  whole  of  industry  or  labor  sucti  a 
policy  would  be  Just  as  harmful  as  It  would 
be  for  agriculture.  Yet  there 
branches  of  Industry  In  a  poslttoo 
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they  can  follow  monoply  practices,  which 
may  eonelude  that  their  aelflsh  Interesta  can 
bMt  b«  served  by  restricting  production  and 
depending  on  high  prices  and  high  profits. 
There  are  labor  organizations  which  have.  In 
tha  past,  kept  down  the  labor  supply  by  a 
combination  of  the  closed  shop,  restrictions 
on  union  membership,  and  slow-downs. 
Undoubtedly  those  who  advocated  and  fol- 
lov«d  such  practices  felt  that  they  were  ben- 
•fittng  tbemaelves.  Perhaps  they  were. 
Kven  If  tlwy  want  to  do  so.  there  is  no  way 
by  which  farmers  can  follow  the  practices  of 
Industry  and  labor  In  restricting  production. 
The  Oovemment  will  have  to  do  it  for  them. 
That  means  bureaucracy,  conferences,  con- 
aiiltants,  statisticians,  and  coordinators, 
none  of  which  are  particularly  popular  with 
fannan  no  matter  bow  necessary  they  may 
be.  and  It  doesn't  mean  fair  prices  or  prosper- 
ity. We  learned  that  from  1933  to  1939.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  tried  about  everything  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  programs.  We  spent 
biUlons  of  dollars  on  agricultural  adjustment 
payments  alone.  The  number  of  employees 
In  the  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  Increased 
frnirfold.  In  spite  of  all  this  we  wound  up 
with  prices  at  only  75  percent  of  parity  when 
the  war  began  in  September  1B39.  Tet  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  the  war.  by  creating 
ft  dMBand  and  buying  power  for  farm  prod- 
ueta.  more  than  doubled  net  farm  Income. 

We  can  feel  encouraged  over  the  fact  that 
■U  over  the  Nation  today  groups  representing 
Industry.  Isbor,  and  agriculture  are  wor)[ing 
on  post'War  plans.  Several  of  these  are  na- 
tional groups,  such  as  the  Committee  for 
economic  Development  and  the  National 
Flanning  AsM>ciation.  Labor  orfanlsatlon*. 
Industrial  groups,  and  farm  groups  srs  hard 
at  work  over  the  Nation.  There  srs  per- 
|U|W  14)00  fltstc  and  local  groups  consider- 
iDf  poft-war  planning.  Oovemment  depart- 
BMtits  are  busy,  and  congressional  eom- 
mitteM  have  dons  miKb.  We  have  won  tbc 
battle  o<  war  production  because  mlUloM  of 
AaarltMM  worked  together  with  one  <ciwon 
wmfm$  in  mind,  Is  It  too  mueh  to  iMpt 
Cbat  a  slBtUar  uoltatf  tOeri  now  wfll  Mof 
about  •  profram  d  bbuMUuit  pto^mtlon 
fotlowing  the  war? 

I  hope  the  emphaels  wbich  I  have  pia«e4 
Ml  woperatlon  between  Oovernment,  Indus- 
tfjr,  labor,  and  s«ricxilture  t«  brlflf  abonl 
'  t  production  has  m«  iwafd  tba 
that  this  U  the  whole  problem, 
bas  Its  separate  and  speelAc 
of  those  pertslning  to  sfrl- 
cttlture  art  ae  follows.  The  order  In  wbleb 
X  have  arranged  then  Is  not  based  on  tbelr 
ImportaoM. 

1.  The  tttfMkiUm  ot  Oovemment-ownad 
property.  Of  direct  interest  to  agriculture 
are  four  types  of  such  property.  Plrat.  stip- 
pUes  of  food  and  other  agricultural  com- 
nodltlce  which  may  affect  prices  when  they 
are  thrown  on  the  market.  Tbese  must  be 
disposed  of  with  as  little  loee  as  possible.  At 
the  same  time  their  dlsposttlon  must  be  cal- 
culated to  cause  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  prices.  Second,  land  purchased  for 
defense  Installations.  Much  of  It  U  fertile 
crop  land.  There  will  be  demands  that  this 
land  be  returned  to  private  ownership  as  soon 
as  poaslble  and  that  former  owners  and  war 
veterans  be  given  a  preference  In  Its  pur- 
chase. Strong  arguments  can  be  made  for 
this  course,  but  I  stiggest  we  approach  the 
matter  with  caution.  Why  not  keep  this 
land  in  ao\-emment  hands  until  we  are  sure 
It  is  needed  for  productive  purposes.  Wben 
and  if  It  Is.  Its  disposition  will  be  simple. 
Third,  plants  which  might  be  used  after  the 
war  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  We 
iboukl  take  care  to  see  that  their  disposition 
and  use  are  not  adverse  to  agricultxire. 
Fourth,  plants  which  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Oovemment  for  the  proceealng  of 
agrlctxltnral  products. 

2.  Our  Federal  reclamation  policy  should 
be  aueb  that  new  land  will  not  be  brought 
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Into  cultivation  and 
definitely  needed. 

3.  Foreign  trade  policies, 
duction  means  an  expanding 
It  means  more  imports  as 
ports.    Such  a  program  nee< 
to  agriculture.    If   properly 
can  be  helpful.     This  coul< 
of   an   entire   discussion, 
more  now. 

4.  Conservation    of    our 
Prom  a  long-time  standpo 
haps  the  most  lmi>ortant 
the  immediate  future  It 
it  can  be  integrated  with 
ment  programs. 

5.  There  should  be  further 
vestlgaclon  of  crop 
along  this  line  up  to  date 
tlrely  encouraging.    There 
ever,    which    will   do   as 
agricxilture  as  a  workable 
surance.    The  matter  is  sc 
nothing  should  be  left  undciie 
practical  program. 

6.  Further  consideration 
tutes  parity  with  a  view  of 
up-to-date  formula 
Justifiably  Interested  In  a 
greater  weight  to  their 

7.  A   better   marketing 
products.    No  producer  in 
little  to  say  about  the  prtc( 
of  his  product  as  the  farme  ■ 
if  any  other  business  couli  1 
marketing    system.    The 
on  Agriculture  Is  about  to 
Investigation  of  this  su 
gation  will  be  fair,  object 
Its  sole  object  will  be  to 
our   present   system   Is 
Improvements  might  be 
verilgatlon  will  cover  all 
Ing,  Including  transports 
ket  facilities,  eommodlty 
disposal,  and  cooperative 
eider  this  on«  of  the  most 
fsttons  ever  authorised  by 

t,  Frovtsion  whereby 
•eeperatlon  can  take 
mrpliMwe  off  the  market 
plUMl  iOIIld  not  be  handiec 
pliiaai  of  nonperishabiM 
earrtad  through  more  than 
Federal  flnaneing 
It  would  be  preferabU 
handled  through   fsrmer 
trolled  organisations. 

9.  Any    poet-war    plans 
should  uke  Into  ooaatderatlon 
goee  on,  we  will  need  less 
manpower  in  agricultural 
1900  the  proportion  of  our 
tion  in  agriculture  has  fallen 
cent  to   IS  percent   and 
There  m«y  be  temporary 
scent  btit  mechsnizatton 
practices  will  continue  to  1 
worker  and  probably  at  a 
the   Increase   in    agricultural 
For  this  reason,  we  ought 
sixd  conservative  in  any 
In;^  soldiers  on  the  land 
soldier  and  existing  farm 
Justice.     Undoubtedly  theite 
In  the  armed  forces  who 
and   win   want  to  return 
should  be  given  every 
and  the  further  opportuni 
ownership  and  the  equlpm^t 
farm  it  where  this  can  be 
of  values  which  will  enable 
tion.     However,  there  Is 
commendable  desire  to  assist 
establishing   themselves 
will  do  them  a  great  Injufy 
hearts  rather  than  our 
policy  to  tt  followed. 

All  of  you  can  think 
which  must  be  considered  1 
plans  for  poet-war 
not  permit  me  to  mention 
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the  risk  of  further  Imposing  on  your  patience, 
I  want  to  suggest  one  more.  That  Is  the 
matter  of  living  conditions  on  the  fau'm. 
Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  brilliant  farm  woman 
speak  on  this  subject.  She  told  of  her  ex- 
perience after  she  went  to  the  farm  as  a 
bride,  of  the  many  Inconveniences  with 
which  she  had  to  contend  ant*  how  her  beau- 
tiful new  kitchen  was  cluttered  up  with  the 
firewood,  the  Incubator,  and  even  sick  chick- 
ens and  pigs.  When  she  mentioned  this  to 
other  farm  women,  their  usual  reply  was 
"Well,  It  Just  has  to  be  that  way  on  a  farm." 
All  of  us  who  have  lived  on  farms  know  the 
conditions  under  which  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  worked.  They've  improved 
somewhat  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
more  improvement.  Any  planning  for  agri- 
culture ought  to  have  for  one  of  Its  objec- 
tives parity  of  living  conditions  on  the  farm 
Including  health,  education  and  recreational 
facilities,  vocational  opportunities  and  the 
complete  conveniences  of  modern  life  in  the 
way  of  housing,  sanitation,  water  supply, 
electricity,  and  good  roads.  Probably,  It  la 
too  much  to  expect  that  people  living  In 
rural  communities  will  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  those  living  In  the  city  In  attaining  all 
of  the  conveniences  of  modern  life.  For  this 
there  are  compensations,  because  there  are 
advantages  which  country  people  enjoy  which 
cannot  be  duplicated  In  the  city.  Certainly, 
however,  people  who  live  on  our  farms  are 
entitled  to  ask  that  they  have  the  same 
over-all  opportunities  for  health,  education, 
and  recreation  possessed  by  those  living  In 
the  city. 

Tbeee  are  great  days.  Never  since  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history  has  the  world 
faced  such  stirring  svents  as  are  occurring 
everywhere  today,  Even  as  we  meet  here 
the  mighty  panorama  of  battle  Is  roaring 
to  a  climax  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
save  that  In  which  ws  live.  Boon  as  we 
count  time  It  will  ba  over.  This  wsr  will  be 
won  by  tbs  greatest  combination  of  military 
power  ever  assembled  In  all  bistory,  Xt  will 
be  won  bacauea  we  and  our  allies  have  bean 
abls  to  work  toftther  and  fight  togathar  la 
a  ireat  common  cause. 

But  winnina  the  wsr  la  not  anough.  A§ 
ths  day  of  viHory  appwulm,  we  see  thai 
If  we  are  to  win  the  paaoa  It  will  taks  tba 
same  mighty  effort,  the  same  cooperatlua, 
which  It  took  to  win  the  war.  That  la  trua 
In  the  International  field.  Xt  Is  true  here 
at  homa.  Mark  wbst  I  say.  Our  most  dlf« 
ficult  days  are  ahead.  It's  going  to  be  harder 
to  secure  united  effort  after  the  war  ends. 
The  pressurs  of  national  danger  will  be  gone. 
The  solidarity  that  comes  In  fighting  a  com- 
mon enemy  will  be  missing.  Some  of  the 
hatreds  which  we  have  turned  against  the 
enemy  are  going  to  be  turned  into  channela 
which  will  create  disunity  here  at  home. 
There  will  be  attempts  made  to  array  group 
against  group  snd  class  against  class.  Theee 
efforts  must  not  succeed.  There  must  ba 
harmony.  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and 
Government  must  remain  united.  There  la 
no  other  way  to  win  the  peace. 


Our  Kids  Are  Boms? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1944 

Mr.     ANTON      J.      JOHNSON.    Mr. 

Speaker,  last  Friday  on  leaving  the  Na- 
tional Naval  Medical  Center  I  gave  a  lift 
to  a  uniformed  merchant  marine  sea- 
man going  into  town.    This  boy,  and  I 
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might  add  Just  an  average  typical  Amer- 
ican boy,  carried  a  heavily  bandaged  arm 
In  a  sling.  After  a  lltUe  patience.  I  got 
his  story. 

A  ship  had  been  blown  from  under 
him  in  the  South  Pacific  by  a  torpedo 
from  a  Jap  submarine.  The  crew,  un- 
armed, took  to  the  lifeboats,  the  Jap  sub- 
marine then  surfaced,  and  its  laughing 
crew  of  beasts  raked  the  lifeboats  with 
machine  guns. 

After  a  considerable  pause  he  said,  "I 
am  going  to  be  well  by  January  1,  in  time 
to  go  on  my  new  ship;  I  am  going  to  be 
in  the  invasion  of  Japan." 

Then  slowly  and  sadly,  as  he  looked  in- 
to the  distance,  he  added:  "They  killed 
my  twin  brother,  they  killed  58  of  my 
friends  on  my  ship." 

There  we  have  the  evidence  of  Just  a 
typical  American  boy  and  his  sense  of 
the  obligation  of  American  citizenship 
responsibility.  It  la  the  answer  to  the 
title  of  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Macomb  Daily  Journal  of  Macomb,  HI. : 
oua  xno  aaa  bvmst 

Again,  and  again,  and  again:  Would  you 
please.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  go  back  In  a 
comer  somewhere  and  sit  down  and  keep 
Btlll.  In  any  weather  you  Ye  bad  enough,  but 
in  this  heat  you're  almoet  too  much. 

Some  months  ago  the  FlrBt  Lady  (that's 
hard  to  take)  predicted  that  American  boys 
would  loee  their  regard  for  human  life  and 
their  senee  of  fair  play  as  a  result  of  war 
service. 

Mow  It  Is  hsr  Idas  that  yotmgsters  lack 
dtleenshlp  responsibility.  American  school 
systems,  she  says,  "havs  fallen  down  eo  ter- 
ribly In  providing  instruction  In  practical 
self-government."  To  develop  eltlaeoship 
rasponalbUlty  sba  advooatas  eompulsory  mil- 
itary training  aftar  the  war  for  botii  boys  and 
girls  of  aga  l«. 

•ona  of  Mrs.  Xoosavslt's  ohUdren  may  bs 
a  kasn  disappolntmant  to  bar,  and  U  so.  there 
Is  some  reason  for  it,  but  aba  baa  no  right 
to  lasuflM  that  avary  parent  Is  equally  un- 
fortunata.    Indeed,  aU  facts  oontradlot  bar. 

Where,  we  wotild  like  to  ask,  has  thers  baeo 
grander  demonstration  of  citizetiship  respon- 
sibility than  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  youngsters  who  with  KrUnu  loyalty 
and  enthusiasm  are  serving  In  the  armed 
forcee? 

Moet  of  them,  we  would  remind  lira.  Rooee- 
velt.  entered  the  service  as  buck  privates. 
The  shiny  bars  of  a  captaincy  were  not 
handed  to  them  on  a  platter.  However,  any 
sense  of  inferiority  they  might  have  felt 
was  more  than  offset  by  mental  complacency 
made  poeelble  by  their  freedom  from  marital 
worries  and  the  complications  that  may  be 
Incidental  to  a  string  of  ex-wlves  scattered 
over  the  country. 

If  Mrs.  Rooaevelt  vrere  ever  In  the  White 
House  It  would  be  In  order  to  expreee  the 
hope  that  the  edifice  eoon  eeasee  to  be  a 
glass  house  from  which  stonee  are  hurled 
by  an  Individual  whoee  own  faUuree  as  a 
parent  and  whose  demonstrated  love  for  col- 
lectivism moves  her  to  advocate  giving  the 
state  a  hand  In  the  rearing  of  children  after 
the  Russian  pattern.  But  she  Is  not  often 
there.  She  races  hither  and  yon  across  the 
country  and  not  infrequently  Invades  other 
countries,  there  to  give  counsel  on  the  Short- 
oomlngs  of  the  younger  generation,  ex- 
plain her  odd  theories  of  democracy,  or  at- 
tempt to  advance  the  prestige  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Which  leads  us  back  again  to  this  thing 
of  citizenship  responsibility. 

Transportation  facilities  are  eo  overtaxed 
that  young  men  In  imlform,  who.  according 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  lack  citizenship  responsi- 
bility, are  forced  to  sleep  In  the  a'sles  of  hot 
and  dilapidated  day  coaches.     These  same 


men  who  on  fuiiough  are  allowed  such  a 
meager  ration  of  gasoline  that  they  have  to 
do  a  bit  of  chiseling  If  they  want  to  drive 
out  of  sight  of  their  homes.  It  Is  preached 
to  the  public  day  after  day  that  the  ahort- 
age  of  gas  and  tires  is  critical,  that  people 
must  stay  off  trains  so  that  totxjps  and 
wotmded  men  can  be  moved. 

Yet  Mra.  Booaevelt  travels  oontinuaUy. 

What  do  you  mean  citizenship  resp(»8l- 
blllty.  Mrs.  Roosevdtf 

If  every  civilian  were  as  lacking  In  dtlaen- 
ahip  responsibility  in  this  respect  as  you  are 
Mrs.  Rooeetelt.  and  if  every  citlaen  had  trav- 
eled only  half  as  much,  it  would  h:ve  been 
tfflpoasible  for  this  country  to  have  moved  a 
alngle  soldier  to  embarkation  polnta. 


CorrectioB  in  Printinf  of  the  ResahrtioM 
•f  tke  Geaeral  Federation  of  Wmmb's 
Clubs,  in  die  CoBfressional  Record  «f 
Juie8,lM4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oasoow 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBBBrrAlTVlS 

Monday,  August  14, 1944 

Mr.  ANQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8,  1944,  I  asked  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  therein  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  at  their  annual  con- 
vention AprU  2ft-28.  1944.  fit  St.  Louii. 
Mo.  Through  sonM  inadvertent  error 
two  of  th«  reaolutioni  were  not  printed 
m  full,  and  X  am  fiaklng  leave  to  print 
these  two  reeolutlons  in  full  u  they  were 
adopted  fit  the  convention. 

On  pftffif  2  find  I  the  resolutloo  on 
Intemfitlooal  cooperation  for  pefioe  find 
poet-war  planning  and  the  one  on  crude 
oil  hfive  Inadvertently  been  run  to- 
gether.   The  two  resolutions  read: 

XMTaRjf  anotf AL  oooraaanoM  roa  fsacs  am» 
yoar-waa  FLAwmifa 

Whereas  two  world  wars  In  a  single  genera- 
tion have  brought  tipon  htimanlty  immeasur- 
able death  and  destruction  and  hsvs  demon- 
strated the  urgent  neoeeeity  of  intematkmal 
eoUaboratlon  for  the  maintenance  of  peaoe 
and  Jtwtlee  among  the  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  after  attempt- 
ing to  remain  apart  from  each  of  these  wars, 
has.  In  defense  of  Its  own  security  and  free- 
dom, been  drawn  Into  them  at  heavy  cost  In 
human  lives  and  material  wealth:  Therefore 
be  it 

JtesoZvetf,  That  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  sssemhlrd, 
April  1044,  hereby  ezpreases  Its  conviction 
that  international  machinery  must  be  created 
for  the  esUblUhment  of  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  and  the  prevention  of  future  sggreeslon, 
and  that  the  United  States  in  Its  own  mii' 
Interest  must  participate  therein. 

Presented  by: 

Was  SnvicB  DirAanfsifT  urn  ScAiia- 
ZHO  CoMacmss  CBAimacBM  or  ths 
Qanrnjo.  Vmmuiatm  <m  WoioM'a 


ment  of  new  fldds,  but  an  Increase  of  8S 
cents  per  barrel  in  trade  would  provide  this 
Incentive,  increasing  the  price  of  gaaoline  to 
the  consumer  1  cent  per  gallon;  and 

Whereas  statistics  show  that  raw  material 
prices  increased  S5  percent  from  June  1040  to 
September  1943.  while  crude  oU  prices  re- 
mained stationary,  and  since  crude  oU  is  an 
Important  commodity  In  winning  the  war: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Federation  eC 
Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled. 
April  1M4,  requeets  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  governors  of  the  several 
Statee.  and  each  Member  of  Congress  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  advance  the  present  prloe 
of  crude  oU  85  cents  per  barrel  and  thereby 
create  an  incentive  for  drilling  an  adequate 
number  of  exploratory  wells,  wbich  wiU  In- 
crease our  rapidly  dwindling  crude-oil  ra- 
eervee;  and  be  it  further 

Itesolved.  Ttuit  copies  of  this  resolution  ba 
aent  to  Secretary  Harold  Ickes.  Paul  Davlea, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
duction, 
Preeented  by: 

Mrs.  GusTAV  Kxmsai, 
Chmtrmmn,  War  service  Department, 
Mrs.  Habvzt  W.  Wnxr, 
Chairman.  LeffUlatUm  Department, 

Mrs.  T.  M.  PaANcn, 
Chairman.  Contervatton  of  Natural 
ReeoureOM  Committee. 

Miss  Bnox  Foam, 
President,  Texas  Federation  of  Women't 
Ctubs. 


FaHer  Bows  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or  OSLAMOMa 

Of  THI  HOUfil  OF  MPBSMNTATIVIS 


OIL 

Whereas  it  Is  a  weU  known  fact  that  the 
cltiaens  of  the  United  States  are  faced  with 
a  definite  crude  oU  shortage  which  will  be- 
come increasingly  acute;  and 

Whereas  the  present  price  of  erode  oil  offers 
no  Incentive  to  the  discovery  and  develop- 


Mondav,  AuffuH  14, 1944 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Rfioofio,  an  editorial  from  the  Tula« 
World  entitled  "Farley  Bows  Out."  The 
great  regptd  1  have  for  Jim  Farlej  and 
the  fact  that  the  editorial  appeared  in  » 
leading  newspaper  in  my  district  glvea 
me  leave  to  believe  that  this  ahould  be 
made  a  permanent  record: 
raaLar  aows  oot 

Bealgnatlon  of  James  A.  Farley  as  Damo- 
eratle  chairman  of  Mew  Tork  frees  for  indi- 
vidual action  one  of  the  best  poUtlctsns  and 
most  admirable  men  ever  known  to  American 
politics.  This  relinqxilshment  of  an  ofllclal 
post  he  had  long  held  puts  Mr.  Farley  In 
position  for  leaderahip  In  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, where  be  is  expected  to  make  a 
spirited  fight  against  a  fourth  term  for  Presi- 
dent Boosevelt.  With  no  inhibitions,  he  will 
probably  be  a  towering  figure  on  the  conven- 
tion floor. 

Jhn  Farley,  as  he  Is  popularly  called  every- 
where, has  eminence  because  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Party  In  a  key  State, 
becaiise  he  was  national  Democratic  chair- 
man and  Postmaster  General.  In  all  theee 
positions  he  was  eflfective,  popular,  and  cor- 
rect. It  Is  likely  that  he  is  today  the  most 
popular  Individual  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  definite  reasons  for  these  distlne- 
ttanu.  Mr.  Farley  was  an  admirable  chair- 
man; his  acquaintance  over  the  country  was 
such  and  his  knowledge  and  affability  waa 
such  that  he  was  never  at  a  loas  In  any  stto- 
atton. 

On  the  personal  side  Mr.  Farley  Is  a  man 
>mnng  men.    He  is  far  above  the  average  In 
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tnt«Ulgence  and  his  character  U  lU'«lflaL  He 
la  clean  personally,  hlgbmlnded.  and  devoted 
;o  any  Interest  In  which  he  may  be  concerned. 
Frw  such  characters  have  emerged  above  the 
■Doke  and  dirt  of  o\ir  national  politics. 

One  of  the  greatest  overturns  In  our  po- 
ttHnl  history  was  the  falling  apart  of  Mr. 
FlHley  and  President  Roosevelt.  The  chair- 
man was  the  genius  of  two  campaigns,  but 
gradually  the  President  let  him  down.  He 
was  for  several  years  Postmaster  General,  and 
be  was  a  successful  and  admired  adminis- 
trator. When  the  third-term  aglUtlon  arose. 
Mr.  Farley  put  himself  squarely  against  the 
Idea.  He  was.  consequently,  minimized  and 
even  as^MUled.  Through  all  of  this  he  has 
remained  a  stanch  Democrat  and  Is  still  look- 
ing out  for  the  welfare  of  his  party.  His 
freedom  from  political  posts  and  all  alliance 
wtth  the  administration  make  him  a  leader 
of  the  Informal  sort.  It  Is  certain  he  retains 
»  p««t  influence  and  It  Is  Inevitable  that  he 
be  listened  to  wltb  close  attention  and  great 


TreMwy  Breaks  BUck  Market  b  Liq- 
aor — CutoBs,  latelligcBet,  Narcotic 
Dmsiaiu,  and  Secret  Serrice  Report 
Acthritiee  far  Last  Fiscal  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  iciaBoun 

jn  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPRB8SMTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  COCKRAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment In  their  annual  report  of  activi- 
ties for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  an 
excellent  record.  These  agencies  always 
ahow  fines  and  additional  taxes  exceed- 
ing by  many  millions  their  annual  appro- 
priations. This  last  report,  like  previous 
reports,  indicates  millions  have  found 
their  way  into  the  Treasury  as  a  result 
of  their  outstanding  work. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
Include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment Just  issued  by  the  Chief  Coordi- 
nator of  Enforcement,  Hon.  Elmer  L. 
Irey.    It  follows: 

Treasury's  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  smashing  at 
the  black  market  In  liquor  during  the  last  8 
months  of  the  1944  fiscal  year,  brought  648 
cases  to  United  States  attorneys  with  recom- 
mendations for  criminal  prosecution.  Elmer 
L.  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  of  Enforcement, 
today  reported  to  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

These  cases  Involve  1,174  Individuals.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  June  30,  grand 
Jxirles  had  Indicted  485  persons  In  some  200 
cases,  and  convictions  had  been  obtained 
In  the  courts  of  175  persons.  Liquor,  other- 
wise legal,  worth  $700,000.  had  been  seized 
In  connection  with  black  market  Investiga- 
tions. 

Stewart  Berkshire,  head  of  the  unit,  said 
that  reports  from  the  Industry  and  from 
agHlti  in  the  field  Indicate  that  liquor  sales 
at  over-the-celling  prices  have  been  effec- 
tively curbed  at  the  wholesale  and  manu- 
facturing levels  where  the  Treasury  has  con- 
troU. 

The  Treasury  agents  worked  closely  with 
the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration  In  the  of- 
fensive against  the  black  market. 

The  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  saw 
an  upward  trend  In  seizures  of  moonshine 
■tiUs  and  maab.  compared  wltb  the  extreme- 
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In  cooperation  with  investigators  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  the  service  ar- 
rested 192  persons  for  trafficking  in  counter- 
felt  War  ration  stamps,  and  reported  149  con- 
victions for  these  offenses  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  Service  met  successfully  the  security 
problems  involved  in  the  historic  tripe  of  the 
President  to  Canada,  Cairo,  and  Teheran. 
Its  uniformed  force  had  under  Its  protection 
a  total  of  nearly  $500,000,000,000  In  money, 
stamps,  and  Government  securities. 


Do  We  Want  a  Monopoly  on 
Transportation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   RBPREBEMTATTVES 

Monday.  August  14. 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  railway 
transportation  In  this  country  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  legislation  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  American  people  to 
protect  themselves  from  monopolistic 
practices  of  the  carriers.  The  advent  of 
the  automobile,  with  the  coming  of  truck 
and  bus  transportation,  and  now  the  air- 
plane has  practically  eliminated  thla 
monopoly  and  given  rise  to  other  trans- 
portation problems. 

There  is  submitted  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House,  a  letter 
from  Publisher  Eldridge  Haynes  and  my 
reply  thereto: 

MODEBN    INDXTSTIT. 

Neto  York.  N.  Y..  August  9, 1944. 
The  Honorable  Compton  I.  Whttb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

WashingtOTi,  D.  O. 
Dear  Sa:  Should  Industry  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  unified  transportation  com- 
panies? Modern  Industry's  Debate  in  Print, 
a  regiUar  feature  of  this  industrial  magazine 
with  more  than  60.000  readers  among  man- 
agement men  In  31.500  plants,  covered  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  timely  question  in  the 
Jvme  15  Issue. 

The  readers  of  Modem  Indxistry,  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  say  on  this  ques- 
tion by  means  of  a  post-card  ballot,  voted  as 
follows: 

Percent 

Tesrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrjrrrrrrrrrrrrr  29' & 

Donald  D.  Conn,  executive  vice  president 
of  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
wrote  In  favor  of  unification.  His  opponent 
was  John  V.  Lawrence,  managing  director  of 
American  Trucking  Associations. 

Breaking  down  the  total  vote  by  regions, 
opinion  across  the  Nation  lines  up  In  thla 
way: 

(Percent) 
Yea  No 

New  England 7.  7  02. 8 

Mid-Atlantic 27.7  72.3 

North  Central .__  85.3  64.7 

South 40. 1  69. 9 

Weet 28.3  70.7 

Pacific  Coast 18.7  81.8 

If  you'd  like  to  receive  tear  sheets  of  this 
debate,  please  let  us  know.     And  we  shall 
also  welcome  joxu  comments  on  this  Issue. 
Cordially  yours, 

■lobidqi  Hatnxs. 

Publisher, 
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Vt.  Bloiidos  Hatnxs, 

Publisher,  Modem  Industry, 

Nev  York.  It.  T. 

DcA*  Mb.  HATifss:  Answering  your  Inqtdry 
eoncemlng  my  views  on  unified  transporta- 
tion, there  is  an  old  saying  "Competition  Is 
the  life  of  trade."  I  might  add  that  a  stable 
national  economy  Is  an  adjusted  national 
economy. 

I  know  of  no  practical  way  to  bring  our 
national  economy  Into  equitable  adjustment 
other  than  by  free  play  of  fair  competition. 
The  business  trend  that  has  eliminated  com- 
petitiQn  has  thrown  our  national  economy 
out  of  adjustment,  a  trend  that  must  be 
curbed. 

Unified  transportation  will  restrain  compe- 
tition and  intensify  the  maladjustment  of  our 
national  price  structure.  Such  a  policy  is 
detrimental  to  the  national  welfare.  To 
have  free  enterprise  and  keep  open  the  door 
of  opportunity  to  the  American  people,  we 
must  eliminate  artificial  monopoly  by  fos- 
tering fair  competition. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I.  Wbitb, 
iftmber  o/  Congress. 


James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  ujfvanam 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14. 1944 

Mr.  McOEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  Demo- 
cratic leaders  that  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  A  man  who  kept  alive  the 
Democratic  organization  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  many  years  Just  as  the 
South  has  done  for  80  years. 

During  this  long  period  as  the  political 
tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  the  Democratic 
Party  many  times  reached  a  very  low 
status,  and  the  man  I  am  paying  tribute 
to  and  a  few  other  men  of  the  North, 
together  with  the  solid  South,  continue 
to  keep  unfurled  the  Democratic  banner 
and  march  forward  with  it  in  every  poli- 
tical battle. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  all  good 
Democrats  that  this  man  saw  fit  to  with- 
draw his  official  position  of  leadership 
in  the  party.  The  one  I  refer  to  is  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  of  New  York. 

Jim  Parley  should  be  today  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  because  he  is 
a  Democrat  and  not  poisoned  with  New 
Dealism  and  every  other  "ism"  that  is 
foreign  to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
true  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks,  I  desire  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of 
Wednesday,  July  12, 1944.  This  editorial 
expresses  the  uniform  feeling  and  senti- 
ment of  all  good  southern  Democrats 
relative  to  the  life  work  of  Jim  Farley 
for  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OKZAT  DKM  OCBAT 

TTie  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Jim  Parley 
from  a  position  of  official  leadership  in  the 

Democratic  Party,  after  all  these  years  of  un- 
tiring, unselfish  service,  can  only  be  a  source 


of  genuine  regret  to  good  Democrats  every- 
where. 

Jim  Farley  Is  and  has  always  been  a  big 
man,  a  fine  and  capable  leader;  the  best 
organizer  either  party  has  known  In  a  gen- 
eration, and  a  man  whose  personal  traits  of 
character  have  endeared  him  to  the  thou- 
sands who  could  feel  they  knew  him  well. 

"A  man  who  always  would  act  according 
to  his  own  conscience,"  is  the  tribute  paid 
Mr.  Farley  by  another  former  national  chair- 
man, Edward  J.  Flynn,  at  the  testimonial 
dinner  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  New  York  State  chairmanship. 
And  that  expresses  only  inadequately  the 
admiration  all  good  Democrat  feel  for  this 
man. 

Mr.  Farley  is  a  man  of  deep-seated  convic- 
tions on  poUtlcal  principles.  But  even 
among  those  within  the  party,  who  enter- 
tained opposing  principles,  there  Is  ungrudg- 
ing acknowledgment  of  his  superior  qualities 
as  a  man  and  of  the  party's  debt  of  gratitude 
for  sei-vlces  freely  and  smilingly  rendered 
over  a  period  of  85  years. 

Jim  Farley  was  for  all  thoee  years  and  still 
la  one  of  history's  great  Democratic  leader*. 


Problems  Fadnf  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MTCHICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress reconvened  August  1,  after  its  sum- 
mer recess,  to  face  a  number  of  serious 
and  complicated  problems.  Heading  the 
list  are  those  of  contract  termination  and 
reconversion.  Jobs  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans, and  disposal  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment property. 

The  Government  owns  thousands  of 
military  and  naval  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  with  their  at- 
tendant equipment.  It  owns  war  plants 
geared  to  the  production  of  vast  quanti- 
ties of  war  materiel,  and  war  materiel 
only.  And,  when  the  victory  has  been 
won,  all  this  property  must  be  disposed 
ot,  as  must  the  factories,  unless  we  are 
to  have  State  socialism,  or  communism, 
and  an  end  of  private  business,  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual. 

When  the  war  has  been  won,  our  serv- 
icemen, numbering  Into  the  millions,  will 
be  returning,  seeking  Jobs.  We  must 
plan  so  that  those  jobs  will  be  ready  for 
our  boys. 

As  everyone  is  aware,  the  greater  per- 
cent of  our  factories  and  industries  is 
devoted  entirely  to  war  production.  Ac- 
companying the  success  of  our  military 
and  naval  operations  will  be  the  necessity 
for  terminating  war  contracts,  convert- 
ing to  civilian  production.  That  cannot 
be  accomplished  overnight.  And,  during 
the  transition  period,  workers  will  neces- 
sarily be  idle.  The  effect  upon  our  civil- 
ian economy  of  that  period  of  idleness 
may  well  be  disastrous. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  Post- War  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning  have  made  an  Investiga- 
tion of  these  comprehensive  subjects  and 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  providing  for 


the  disposal  of  surplus  Oovemment 
property  and  plants.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  of  which  committee  I  am  a 
member.  Is  giving  consideration  to  that 
bill. 

It  takes  no  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
realize  the  enormity  of  the  task  confront- 
ing Congress  in  determining  upon  a 
course  of  action  which  will  most  ade- 
quately meet  the  needs  of  all  our  people. 
Millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  Government  property  cannot  Just  be 
"dumped"  upon  the  market  without  ad- 
versely affecting  regular  production  and 
market  trends  as  well  as  employment. 
Millions  and  millions  of  returning  veter- 
ans caimot  be  permitted  to  seek  vainly 
for  jobs.  Some  provision  must  be  made 
for  their  absoriklon  into  our  economy 
without  displacing  other  workers. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  would  be 
glad  to  have  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
curtailment  of  Jobs  which  will  follow  the 
cessation  of  war  orders  can  best  be 
avoided.  Everyone  wants  to  avoid  unem- 
ployment but  Just  how  it  can  be  done 
still  remains  a  problem  because,  with  our 
ever-increesing  debt  and  interest 
charges,  payment  of  wages,  even  If  pos- 
sible, to  those  out  of  employment,  as 
proposed  by  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bills,  is  no  solution.  That  would  give 
temporary  relief,  act  as  a  sedative,  but 
would  not  cure  nor  end  unemployment. 

Some  remedy  must  be  found  through 
the  cooperation  of  labor,  employers,  and 
Oovemment.  Congress  is  seeking  the 
solution.  The  cancelation  of  many  of 
the  restrictive,  paralyzing  Government 
rules,  regiilations,  and  directives  will 
help. 


War  Record  of  Anericaa  CitixeBs  of 
Indian  Blood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or   NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14. 1944 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  made  in  this  war  by  cur  citizens 
of  Indian  blood  is  a  record  that  we  are 
all  proud  of.  The  Japs  know  what  the 
war  cry  of  the  Sioiut  means — they  know 
what  the  unerring  aim  of  these  warriors 
means. 

The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Sioux,  in 
North  Dakota,  the  Gros  Ventres,  the 
Mandans,  and  the  Arikara  are  equally  as 
valiant  in  our  armies  across  the  sea.  To 
let  the  public  know  the  mental  attitude 
of  these  Indian  warriors,  I  quote  a  full 
letter  from  Bennie  Black  Hawk  in  Italy 
to  his  sister.  This  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  by  Bennle's  mother,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Black  Hawk,  Van  Hook.  N.  Dak.: 

ITALT,  May  19.  1944. 

Dkab  Sistxb:  Got  your  letter  the  other 
night,  and  I'm  really  glad  to  hear  from  home 
again. 

How  are  you  and  mother  getting  atoag  at 
home?  And  the  rest?  Fine  I  hope.  Vor  my 
part  I'm  still  O.  K.  over  here  in  Italy. 


■ 
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I  am  back  from  the  front  for  a  rest,  but 
Mill  be  goinf  back  up  again  aoon. 

I  baard  from  Ivan  and  Sammle  and  Charley 
Parshall;  they're  all  O.  K. 

If  I  don't  get  knocked  out  I  am  going  to 
try  and  stick  to  the  fight  until  the  war  U 
over.  And  still  got  the  Japs  to  knock  the  bell 
•ut  of  It:  after  we  finished  Germans. 

Tbday  I  am  sending  you  some  things  I 
picked  up  in  one  of  the  towns  we  took  over. 

Mow  Us  getting  pretty  hot  here  In  Italy — 
boaab*  bursting  ail  around  us — but  we  are 
piishlng  the  Germans  back  fast. 

No  further  statements  about  the  war.  the 
regulaUons  are  pretty  strict. 

Tbe  paper  ycu  are  getting  from  home  tells 
yott  more  than  we  can  from  here. 

Bope  to  bear  from  you  again. 
Tour  brother, 

BmnsiE. 


Wb«t  tlie  Centuriet  S«y  Af  ainst  the  Hours 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoaiSA 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THK  UNTTCD  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1944 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  very 
moving  and  inspiring  sermon  delivered 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  on  Sunday  -morning,  April  30,  1944, 
by  Dr.  Roland  Q.  Leavell,  whom  Senators 
will  remember  as  having  on  one  occasion 
officiated  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

What  thx  CKMTumixs  Sat  Acanfar  tkk  Houis 
(Ssrmon  delivered  by  Dr.  Roland  Q.  Leavell. 

In  the  rirst  Baptist  Church,  Tampa,  Fla., 

on  Sunday  morning,  AprU  30,  1944) 

Text:  "By  faith  Moees.  wher  be  was  come 
to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pbaraoh's  daughter  1  choosing  rather  to  bear 
aflictlon  with  the  people  of  God.  than  to  en- 
Joy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season;  esteem- 
ing the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than 
the  .tr^ures  of  %ypt:  for  he  had  respect 
unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward."  He- 
brews xi:  24-26. 

Some  people  are  more  concerned  about 
where  and  bow  to  spend  the  day  than  where 
and  bow  to  spend  eternity.  Spiritual  near- 
sightedness is  more  tragic  In  the  long  run 
than  physical  blindness.  Emerson  said,  "Re- 
ligion is  believing  what  the  centuries  aay 
against  the  hours."  To  be  sure,  this  la  not 
all  of  religion,  but  true  religion  should  lead 
one  to  take  the  long  view  of  things.  True 
religion  ahould  keep  one's  ears  open  to  the 
teachings  of  history,  and  one's  eyea  open  to 
the  realities  cf  the  future,  while  one's  hands 
and  heart  are  directed  to  the  duties  of  the 


Tbe  author  of  Hebrews,  writing  In  the 
eleventh  chapter,  saw  people  of  his  own  day 
In  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  temptations  and 
persecutions.  He  Inspired  them  to  take  the 
long  look  toward  the  heights  of  futxire  attain- 
ments by  telling  them  about  those  of  the 
past  who  had  attained  through  faith.  Moaea 
waa  tiM  greatest  man  of  all  time  before  the 
daya  at  John  the  BapUst  and  Christ.  It  ha« 
said  (tf  blm: 


wave, 
Moab. 


"By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain 

On  this  side  Jordan 'i 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of 

There  lies  a  lonely 
But  no  man  knows  tha^  sepulcher. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'< 
For  the  angels  of  God 

And  laid  the  dead 


gn  ve 


<T. 


mEin 

"This  was  the  truest  wai  rior 
That  ever  buckled  sw)rd 
This  the  most  gifted  pc  et 

That  ever  breathed  a  word; 
And  never  earth's  fihilCBopher 

Traced  with  his  golden 
On  the  deathless  page. 
As  he  wrote  down  foi 
—Cecil 


Upturned  the  sod, 
there. 


pen, 
truths  half  so  sage 
men." 
dances  Alexander. 


ce  nturles 
exile 


Why  was  he  the  greatest 
is  because  he  took  the 
rather  than  living  merely 
listened  to  what  the 
the  hours.    He  chose 
of  God  rather  than  pow4r 
Egypt;  he  chose  affliction 
God    rather  than   the 
society;    he    chose    the 
rather  than  the  treasures 
tened  to  the  centuries 

Like  Moses,  every  one 
a  desert  and  a  crown 
we  take  them  makes  a 
could  have  had  a  crown 
would  have  had  a  desert 
turles  of  the  unfolding 
desert  for  the  day  In 
all  time  and  eternity, 
the  recompense  of  the 
living.     It  behooves  us 
eternity  in  o\ir  living 
the  centuries  say  against 
three  outstanding  truthk 


of  antiquity?    It 

look  to  the  future 

for  the  present.    He 

said  against 

with  the  children 

over  the  people  of 

In  doing  the  will  of 

{pleasure   of   a  sinful 

reproach    of    Christ 

of  Egypt.     He  lls- 

than  the  hours. 

of  us  will  have  both 

the  order  In  which 

difference.    Moses 

for  the  day,  but  he 

during  all  the  cen- 

fUture.    He  chose  the 

to  be  crowned  for 

He  had  respect  for 

reward  of  righteous 

today  to  get  some 

we  listen  to  what 

the  hours  let  us  hear 

which  are  taught. 


rather 


but 

V{St 


order 


ilS 


X.   MOBAL  XJCHTEOTTSNISS 
PLXASXTRZS 


;S   HAPFIXR  THAN  TBX 
3r  SIN 


dr  nk' 

Tte 


frlendl  tssness 

rica 

U 


sensu  Eility 


He  nesty 


1.  Sin  always  leads  to 
say,   "Take    a   social 
clamor  for  sobriety, 
will  bring  Joy":  the 
Inevitable  pain."    The 
have  friends";  the  centuples 
to  loneliness  and 
say,  "Drink  and  get 
centuries  say,  "Drink 
of  failure  and  poverty." 
the  Sabbath  day  for 
centuries  say,  "Use  the 
ship  of  God  and  spiritual 
hours  say.  "Live  in 
say,  "Devote  yourself  to 

2.  Honesty  Is  better  th^n 
Pranklln  said,  "Honesty 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  said 
policy."    The  hours  say 
is  good":  the  centuries 
which    Is    for   our   good 
"Questionable  gain  disp 
cleverness";  the  centurlei  i 
greater  cleverness." 

We  are  told  that  Marl 
with  a  partner  In  a 
becaiue  of  his  partner's 
honesty.     If  any  man 
claim  the  bankruptcy 
the  debts  of  a  business 
did  in  that  business  in 
a  small  proportion  of 
he  knew  be  had  a  moril 
He  cc\ild  have   avoided 
sacrifice  for  the  hour 
suffered  Immeasurable 
turles.     He   took   a  trl] 
writing  a  number  of 
used  all  of  the  money 
were  Inciirred  by  his 
century  after  Mark 
it   declares   that   he 
cleverness  by  his  compl4te 


sorrow.    The  hours 

the   centuries 

hours  say,  "Drink 

centuries  say,  "It  brings 

hpurs  say,  "Drink  and 

say,  "Drink  leads 

The  hours 

m  business":  the 

a  sure  forerunner 

The  hours  «say.  "Use 

wckldlj  pleasure";  the 

Lord's  day  for  wor- 

development."    The 

the  centuries 

lurity  in  all  things." 

policy.    Benjamin 

is  the  best  policy": 

is  better  than 

•Get  whUe  getting 

say,  "Get  only  that 

The   hours   say, 

&JS  shrewdness  and 

say,  "Honesty  is  the 


11  w 


Twain  was  engaged 

bitsiness  which  failed 

ncompetence  or  dis- 

•ver  had  a  right  to 

and  avoid  pajring 

surely  Mark  Twain 

i?hich  he  owned  only 

( he  stock.     However, 

obligation  to  pay. 

much  poverty  and 

but  be  would  have 

through  the  cen- 

around   the   world 

and  articles  and 

pay  the  debts  that 

Today,  aa  the 

's  life  is  speaking, 

d^)layed   the   greater 

honesty. 


loss 


bosks 

t> 
pai  tner. 
Twstn 


3.  Crime  does  not  pay.  When  we  see  the 
Dilllngers  and  Al  Capones  of  crime  in  the 
heyday  of  their  power  revelling  In  the  pre- 
eminence and  pleasures  of  their  Ill-gotten 
gain,  we  are  tempted  to  say  that  they  have 
chosen  the  way  that  pays  best.  Time  tells 
In  the  tragic  death  of  Dlllinger  and  In  the 
complete  destruction  of  health,  mentality, 
and  fortune  of  Capone.  When  a  short-sight- 
ed man  like  Mussolini  sees  the  Japanese 
overrunning  and  exploiting  Manchuria,  he 
believes  that  that  Is  the  wiser  way.  In  turn, 
the  nearsighted  Hitler  sees  Mussolini  over- 
running Ethiopia,  so  he  follows  in  bl«  foot- 
steps to  overrun  the  little  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  unthinking  man  is  tempted  to 
say  that  the  way  of  the  aggressor  and  the 
dictator  is  the  better  way.  The  long  look 
of  the  centuries  shows  us  a  debauched  Alex- 
ander, a  suicidal  Hannibal,  a  murdered 
Caesar,  an  exiled  Napoleon,  a  disgraced  Mus- 
solini, a  beleaguered  Hitler,  and  a  Japanese 
Government  tottering  on  the  brink  of  com- 
plete collapse.  The  centuries  tell  us  of  the 
folly  and  failure  of  the  principle  of  ruthless- 
ness,  selfishness,  and  crime. 

4.  Truth  Is  stronger  than  falsehood.  A 
mother  who  had  caught  her  little  son  in  a 
falsehood  asked  him  what  the  Bible  says 
about  a  lying  tongue.  In  the  typical  philos- 
ophy of  the  short-sighted  and  dishonest  of 
view  of  things,  he  said,  "A  lying  tongue  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord,  a  very  present 
help  in  the  time  of  trouble."  He,  too,  was 
listening  to  the  hours  Instead  of  the  cen- 
turies. Truth,  unvarnished  and  unadul- 
terated, always  pays. 

Once  I  met  Alonzo  Stagg,  who  for  45  yeara 
was  the  athletic  idol  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  was  loved  as  much 
for  his  character  as  for  his  coaching.  Some 
months  ago  a  successful  business  man  told 
of  an  incident  In  a  baseball  game  when  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  defending  Its  title. 
A  Chicago  man  was  otr  second  when  the  bat- 
ter knocked  a  single.  The  man  on  second 
raced  around,  cut  the  third  base  sack,  and 
was  rushing  toward  home  plate.  Stagg  ran 
out  swiftly,  waved  his  hands  and  yelled  fran- 
ticaUy,  "Go  back,  go  back  to  third.  You  cut 
third  by  a  yard."  The  runner  answered,  "But 
the  xunpl-e  did  not  see  me."  Stagg  continued 
his  frantic  waving  and  screaming,  "That 
makes  no  difference.  Go  back.  You  cut 
third  by  a  yard.  Go  back."  Chicago  lost 
the  game,  but  Stagg  won  a  character  by  his 
truthfulness.  This  present-day  successful 
businessman  determined  there  to  play  the 
game  of  life  honestly  as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  Is  the  old  story  of  the  difference  between 
the  waves  and  the  tide. 

"On  the  far  reef  the  breakers 

Recoil  In  shattered  foam, 
Tet  still  the  sea  behind  them 

Urges  its  forces  home; 
Its  chant  of  triumph  surges 

Through  all  the  thunderous  din— 
The  wave  may  break  in  failure. 

But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win. 

"The  reef  is  strong  and  cruel; 

Upon  its  Jagged  wall 
One  wave,  a  score,  a  hundred 

Broken  and  beaten  fall; 
Yet  in  defeat  they  conquer. 

The  sea  comes  flooding  In- 
Wave  upon  wave  is  routed. 

But  the  tide  Is  sure  to  win. 

"O  mighty  sea!    Thy  message 
In  changing  spray  is  cast; 
Within  God's  plan  of  prcgrese 

It  matters  not  at  last 
How  wide  the  shores  of  evil. 

How  strong  the  reefs  of  sin— 
The  wave  may  be  defeated. 
But  the  tide  is  sure  to  win." 

—Priscilla  Leonard, 
T^uth,  as  well  as  the  tide,  is  siu-e  to  win. 
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n.  vwnajnsB  sxavicx  is  mobs  psorrrABLB 

THAN  8ZU1SH    CAIK 

The  hours  said  to  Moses,  "Chooee  the  court 
cf  Pharaoh";  the  centuries  said,  "Go  to  the 
desert  by  the  will  of  God."  The  hours  said, 
•TTie  wealth  of  Egypt  is  yours":  the  centu- 
ries said.  "The  reproach  of  Christ  is  eternally 
glorious."  The  hours  said.  "Look  out  for 
number  one":  the  centuries  said.  "Unselfish 
service  is  the  pathway  to  glory." 

Again,  it  was  Emerson  who  said,  "See  how 
the  masses  of  men  worry  themselves  into 
nameless  graves,  while  occasionally  some 
great  sotil  forgets  himself  into  Immortality." 
Many  years  before  Emerson,  Jestis  said,  "If 
any  man  would  be  great  among  you,  let  blm 
become  the  servant  of  all." 

1.  Moses'  choice  of  unselfish  service  was 
immortally  wise.  The  centuries  have  proved 
that  his  service  was  more  profitable  than 
■elflahness.  The  literature  of  the  hour  was 
the  literature  of  Egypt;  the  writings  for  the 
eent\irle8  came  from  the  golden  pen  of  Moses 
when  he  wrote  the  Immortal  first  five  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  glorious  ninetieth  Psalm. 
The  nation  of  the  hour  was  the  pagan  na- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  but  the  centuries  have 
proved  the  power  of  the  people  of  God  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Moaes.  The  mvislc  of 
the  hour  was  the  sensual  songs  of  the  Eg3rp- 
tlans:  the  music  of  the  ages  is  the  "song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb"  to  be  stmg  even  in  the 
glory  of  the  hereafter. 

2.  Unselfish  service  is  the  higher  selfish- 
ness. It  Is  impossible  to  render  an  tmselflsh 
service  to  others  without  receiving  a  double 
recompense  of  reward.  Following  the  Boxer 
revolution  in  China  many  nations  of  the 
world  exacted  a  heavy  indemnity  from  the 
Chinese  people.  The  others  kept  their  booty, 
but  the  United  States  of  America  returned 
her  indemnity  to  China  by  building  a  big 
school  in  Pekln  and  furnishing  scholarships 
for  Chinese  students  to  attend  American 
universities.  The  territory  gained  by  Prance 
and  Germany  has  been  lost  by  them.  The 
money  kept  by  England  has  long  since  been 
dissipated.  The  international  friendship 
cemented  between  American  and  the  Chinese 
Is  priceless  In  value  to  us  today. 

Jesus  demonstrated  the  heavenly  truth  that 
unselfish  service  is  the  pathway  to  greatness, 
and  his  experience  shouts  down  to  us  throtigh 
the  centuries,  "For  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it;  and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  find  it"  (Matthew  xvl:  25). 
Tiet  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in 
Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  It  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped  to  be 
equal  with  God:  but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man: 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore, 
God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given 
him  a  name  which  Is  above  every  name" 
(Phlllppians  U:   fr-0). 

"Speak,  History,  who  are  life's  victors?   Unroll 

thy  long  annals  and  say. 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  calls  victors — 

who  won  the  success  of  a  day? 
The  martyrs,  or  Nero?    The  Spartans  who  fell 

at  Thermopylae's  tryst. 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?    His  Judges  or 

Socrates?    Pilate  or  Christ?" 

in.  spiaiTUAL  GODumss  is  icoax  oLoaiotTs  tham 
icATxaiAUsnc  athxism 
Again  let  me  remind  you,  the  hours  said, 
"Take  the  treasures  of  Egypt;"  the  centuries 
said.  "Chooee  the  reproach  of  Christ."  The 
philosophy  of  the  boxir  always  counts  on  the 
bird  In  the  hand  of  present  day  possessions 
being  worth  two  in  the  bush  of  faith  for  the 
future.  The  philosophy  of  the  centuries  leads 
us  to  order  our  life  today  with  due  respect  for 
the  recompense  of  the  futvire  reward  for  our 
faith. 


1.  Materialistic  atheism  never  produced 
greatness.  Neither  sheer  materialism  nor  its 
attendant  atheism  has  ever  produced  a  great 
group  of  men,  or  a  great  age  of  literature,  or  a 
great  contribution  in  art  or  music  or  Eculp- 
ture.  Materialism  and  atheism  do  not  build 
asyliuns  and  hospitals  nor  advance  education 
and  civilization.  Those  who  are  willing  to 
share  the  offense  of  the  cross  and  are  anxious 
to  walk  humbly  with  God  are  those  who  live 
gloriOYjs  lives  of  victory  and  usefulness.  Hear 
the  voice  of  the  centuries  today  and  choose 
Christ.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth,  young  people.  If  you  are  wise  you 
win  take  the  long  look.  Selfishness  and  un- 
godliness have  never  produced  any  happy  old 
people.  You  need  faith  in  Christ  which  alone 
can  bring  you  spiritual  godliness. 

Religion  is  often  defined  with  platltudlnoiis 
phrases  about  Indefinite  concepts.  The  dic- 
tionary realistically  defines  it  thus:  "Religion 
Is  an  awareness  or  conviction  about  a  Su- 
preme Being,  which  arouses  love,  gratitude, 
and  the  will  to  serve  and  obey."  Today  I 
would  urge  you  to  take  God  into  account,  to 
find  Him  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
let  godliness  be  the  dominant  dedication  of 
your  life  as  you  live  In  obedience,  service,  and 
love. 

a.  Godliness  gives  amazing  returns  In  the 
life  that  now  is  and  promises  a  heavenly 
recompense  of  reward  In  the  life  that  Is  to 
come.  The  ungodly  people  of  the  Bible  are 
not  the  liars  and  thieves  and  murderers  and 
such  vile  people  of  wickedness.  Such  people 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  wicked 
people.  The  ungodly  people  may  be  clean  and 
law-abiding  citizens,  paying  their  debts  and 
living  faithfully  In  their  homes,  but  they 
leave  God  out  of  their  lives.  They  never  pray, 
they  play  golf  instead  of  worabiping  on  Sun- 
day, they  give  no  time  to  Bible  study,  they 
make  no  contribution  to  the  missionary  en- 
terprise, and  they  never  lead  a  soul  to  Christ. 
The  most  glorious  and  profitable  life  known 
to  man  is  one  characterized  by  loving  God 
with  the  whole  mind,  heart,  aoxjl,  and 
strength,  and  loving  one's  fellow  man  as 
himself. 

3.  Are  you  convinced?  Are  you  taking  the 
long  look?  Are  you  willing  to  take  Christ  by 
faith  today?  Can  you,  and  will  you,  now 
maturely  decide  to  put  your  hand  in  the 
hand  of  God  and  walk  toward  the  darkness  of 
the  future,  counting  that  better  than  a  light 
and  safer  than  a  known  way?  Today,  hear 
what  the  centuries  say  against  the  hours. 
Take  the  far  look  of  faith.  Get  some  eternity 
Into  your  life.  Tnist  God  and  walk  with 
Christ. 


Speech  by  Hon.  Abe  Mnrdock,  of  Ubb, 
Nominatiiig  Hob.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  for  Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMiNa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1944 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Chicago  on  July  21,  1944,  the  distin- 
gtiished  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thobcas]  waa  honored  by  having  his 
name  placed  in  nomination  for  the  high 
ofBce  of  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  nominating  speech  was 
made  by  another  distinguished  colleague 
of  ours,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  MUROOCX],  who  in  his  usual  felici- 


tous and  happy  manner  paid  deserved 
tribute  to  the  fine  quaUties  of  heart  and 
mind  which  have  endeared  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  nominating  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  man  whose  name  I  shall  place  la 
nomination  for  the  high  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  has  al- 
ready attained  eminence  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  the  same  year  Franklin  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President,  and  he  has  since  risen  in 
the  Senate  to  a  poeition  of  Infiuence  and 
prestige  sxirpassed  by  no  one — equalled  by 
but  a  few. 

His  Senate  committee  memberships  have 
been  Important  ones.  From  them  he  has 
gained  knowledge,  training,  and  experience, 
with  which  to  m^et  the  military  problems  of 
the  remaining  years  of  this  war,  with  which 
to  meet  the  problems  of  diplomacy  and  In- 
ternational relations  of  the  post-war  years, 
vrlth  which  to  meet  the  problems — social, 
economic  and  political — which  here  in  Amer- 
ica we  have  yet  to  solve,  if  the  hope  and 
premise  of  this  land  to  mankind  are  to  be 
fulfilled  and  the  comman  man  is  to  rise  to 
full  stature. 

He  is  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  He  and  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  have  shaped  the 
war  legislation,  which  has  lifted  this  Nation 
from  a  nearly  fatal  disaster,  to  the  position  of 
the  greatest  military  giant  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  How  fateful  a  role 
that  committee  plays  in  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  children  all  over  the  world — with 
war  and  peace,  life  and  death,  at  stake — we 
are  all  too  well  aware.  All  who  are  here  re- 
member how  after  World  War  No.  1,  a  few 
"willfvil  men"  without  vision  in  the  minority 
party  on  that  committee  sabotaged  a  peace, 
and  for  petty,  personal  and  partisan  reasons, 
brought  the  world  again  to  the  misery,  terror, 
and  destruction  of  war. 

These  two  committee  memberships  have 
given  Utah's  senior  Senator  experience  and 
training  in  the  military  tasks  necessary  to 
be  done  during  the  remaining  war  years,  and 
training  and  experience  for  far-sighted 
statesmanship,  even  more  necessary,  during 
the  post-war  years,  in  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex relations  between  our  country  and  tbs 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  this  land  are  united  as  never 
before  on  the  demand  of  our  commanders 
for  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  people  are  equally,  if  not 
more  firmly,  united  on  their  own  demand  for 
cooperation  with  our  allies,  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  through  internatioiud 
organization,  to  assure  for  our  sons  and 
daughters  a  lasting  peace.  Our  Senator  has 
devoted  a  lifetime  of  study,  travel,  writing, 
and  teaching,  as  well  as  his  U  years  in  the 
Senate,  to  that  end. 

His  tact,  good  humor,  and  resourcefulness, 
his  wide  experience  and  scholarship,  have 
gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  associates 
In  the  Senate.  He  knows  its  business:  he 
has  the  good  will  and  support  of  Its  Mem- 
bers: he  has  often  presided  over  It. 

He  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Workers  of  aU 
classes  haven't  a  more  Intelligent  or  more 
courageous  champion  in  public  life.  He  has 
exposed  factory  espionage  and  labor  terror- 
ism; he  has  advocated  full  employment  and 
Increased  standards  of  living.  Realizing  that 
most  workers  are  not  members  of  either  of 
the  two  great  labor  unions,  he  urges  higher 
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and  standards  of  living  for  them,  In- 
etudlBg  tbe  whit«-coUar  workers. 

Bis  work  In  the  Senate  reflects  his  high 
regard  for  the  place  of  education  In  American 
•octety.  Be  is  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
the  P*daral  aid  to  educaUon  bill  to  provlda 
equal  educational  opportunity,  and  he  Is  the 
author  and  sponsor  of  the  educational  provi- 
sions of  tbe  legislation  known  as  the  O.  I.  bill 
<rf  rights,  providing  opportxinlty  for  retximed 
soldiers  to  restime  or  pursue  their  education 
and  training. 

He  is  a  JelTersonlan  Democrat;  he  Is  a  Jack- 
aonlan  Democrat;  be  Is  a  Wllsonian  Demo- 
crat; but.  better  than  all  of  these,  he  is  a 
JPranklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Democrat. 

The  humanitarian  in  the  White  House, 
whoa*  great-hearted  works  for  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  for  aid  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
afflicted,  tbe  unemployed,  tbe  unfortunate. 
and  the  sorely  pressed  will  endear  him  to 
Um  hearts  of  men  and  Vromen  all  down 
tbraugh  centuries  to  come,  has  disciples 
amoog  all  liberal-minded  men. 

Not  by  any  means  the  least  of  these  la 
Senator  Xlbkbt  D.  Tboisas,  scholar,  author, 
soldier,  statesman,  liberal  humanitarian, 
whom  I  am  privileged  and  honored  to  nomi- 
nate for  the  ofllce  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 


F««rtli  of  July  Address  at  Milwaukee  bj 
Hon.  Alezander  Wikj,  of  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

nf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  IS,  1944 

Mr.   WILEY.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  RzcoHD  a  talk  delivered  by  me  on 

NJuly  4  over  Station  WISN.  in  Milwaulcee, 

Wis. 

There  beiner  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows  : 

We  celebrate  today  the  one  hundred  and 
aUity-elghth  birthday  of  our  beloved  Nation. 

In  the  year  1776.  on  tbe  4th  day  of  July, 
the  representatives  of  the  several  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  formally  declared  the 
independence  of  our  land,  so  that  we  might 
forever  here  In  America  enjoy  "life.  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  I  repeat 
thaa*  words,  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happineaa" — they  are  words  of  dynamite 
to  tyranny. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declara- 
tion the  Members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress stated  that  "a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  required  them  to  de- 
clare the  causes  for  their  action. 

Because  the  Continental  Congress  set  forth 
their  reasons  so  clearly  we  can  profitably  re- 
view them  here  today — particularly  as  they 
apply  to  our  land  as  we  again  face  a  turning 
point  in  our  history. 

To  be^n  with,  the  Continental  Congress 
asserted  its  belief  that  It  was  a  self-evident 
truth  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Those  are  golden  words.  Life  and  liberty 
were  threatened  in  1776.  and  life  and  liberty 
are  again  menaces!  today. 
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"Life,  liberty,  and  tha 
ness."    How  complete  a 
can  Ideals  has  been 
words. 

In  the  lands  which  have 
shadow  of  dictator  control 
only  a  hollow  mockery 
trolled  portions  of  China 
rorized  Norway, 
Low  Countries — everywhere 
German  war  lords  have 
in  these  lands  life  is  che^p 
dream,  and  tbe  pursuit  of 
cherished  memory. 

We  waged  war  In  1776 
that    governments   should 
powers  from  the  consent 
We  believed  that  freemen 
liberty    as   a   natural 
Creator. 

We  stUl  hold  that  bellel 
is  why  we  are  at  war  with 
woiild  ruthlesaly  ravage  al. 
freedoms. 

Over  a  century  and  a  ha|t 
men  of  conviction  first 
charter  of  human  Ubertiea 
time  the  doctrine  of  huniBn 
to  many  lands  and  many 
generation  It  met  with  tbn 
organised  barbaric  tyrann: 

Because   we  seek  to 
Ideals  of  human  liberty  we 

During   the   Revolution^ 
poorly  equipped  in  every 
had  no  money  and  Congress 
either  to  levy  taxes  or  to 
the  largest  navy  in  the  wot'ld 
a  few  small  vessels.     We  f4ced 
was  well  trained  and  had 
for    comfort    and    mllltar  r 
colonial  volunteers  were 
times  undisciplined.    The} 
plied  and  fed.     Very  few  of 
forms.    Ehllstment  terms 

But  with  all  these 
had  one  tremendous  flghling 
side.     We  had  the  knowlepge 
right.    We  had  the  convict 
was  Just.    We  had  the 
human  freedom.    We  had 
of  a  burning  desire  for  llf< 
pursuit  of  happiness.     We 
reverent  faith  in  the  bell  tts 
fought — and  we  had  a  devo  it 
divine   Providence.     We   w  >re 
one  of  the  great  movemenp 
a  pivotal  period  in  history. 

These    things    we    had 
things  we  have  today. 

It  is  true  that  today 
machines — but  it  is  also 
a  battle  of  men  and  Ideals 

It  is  with  these  men  ant 
that  we  are  most  concemei  1 
sacred  obligation  to  keep  filth 
of  the  Revolutionary  War 
of  this  war  and  with  the 
where  freedom  has  ever  be^n 

It  Is  our  sacred  trust 
the  ideals  which  made  ui 
which  have  served  as  guU  Ing 
since.    Freedom   and   libety 
catch  words  to  otir  flghtlijg 
flesh  and  blood  realities 
and  have  died  ever  aince 
time. 

Our  fighting  men  give 
battlefronts.    We  at  horn  > 
than  lip-service  to  the 

Because  our  beliefs  in 
and  the  pursuit  of  happin 
In  the  hearts  and  minds 
we  can  look  to  the  future 
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had  no  authority 
1  torrow.    We  faced 
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an  army  that 
e^^rything  necessary 
efficiency.    Our 
unskilled  and  some- 
were  poorly  sup- 
our  men  had  tml- 
veie  very  short. 
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force  on  our 
that  we  were 
on  that  our  cause 
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oppressed  peoples  everywhere  from  the  whip- 
lash of  tyranny  and  oppression. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  hava 
passed  since  the  first  Fourth  of  July.  In  this 
land  we  have — since  that  day— witnessed 
more  material  progress  than  any  other  land 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  Along  with  tha 
material  progress  and  the  material  change  we 
have,  however,  retained  the  basic  ideals  whicli 
made  this  a  great  country. 

In  other  lands  there  has  also  been  material 
progress  in  the  corresponding  period,  but 
there  has  too  often  been  little  spiritual 
growth.    That  made  dictatorships  possible. 

In  this  land  on  this  Fourth  of  July  we  can 
again  renew  our  faith  in  the  pledges  of  the 
founding  fathers.  We  fight  for  those  ideals 
today  and  It  is  oiur  prayer  today  that  soon 
we  may  enjoy  them  In  an  era  of  peace. 

We.  on  this  birthday  of  a  nation,  pray  for 
adequacy,  individual  and  national  adequacy, 
so  that  we  may  loyally  and  efficiently  meet 
the  demands  upon  us  and  transmit  unim- 
paired the  great  freedoms  of  America  to  ths 
generations  that  follow. 


Hon.  James  A.  Fariej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  coLoaaoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15. 1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editorial  on  "Jim  Farley's  Resignation," 
written  and  published  by  former  United 
States  Senator  Walter  Walker  in  the 
June  14  issue  of  his  newspaper  the  Orand 
Junction  Sentinel.  Mr.  Walker  Is  one 
of  the  most  forceful  and  dynamic  coun- 
try editors  In  the  Nation  and  his  brief 
appraisal  of  the  leading  Democrat  ia 
America  is  right  down  the  groove. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  will  want 
to  read  It. 

I  Intended  making  this  request  before 
the  recent  recess  of  Congress,  but  owing 
to  a  technicality  and  a  misunderstand- 
ing, it  was  not  acted  upon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JIM  rAXIXr'S  USICNATION 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  resignation 
of  James  A.  Parley  as  chairman  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee in  the  Nation  has  been  one  of  ths 
chief  subjects  of  comment  and  speculation 
in  political  circles. 

For  14  years,  Jim  Farley  has  been  New 
York's  State  chairman,  and  3  years  prevlovis 
to  that  long  continuoiis  service  he  was  its 
secretary.  No  abler  man  ever  held  a  similar 
post  in  any  one  of  the  48  States.  Triumph 
after  triumph  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  tba 
Empire  State  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half 
were  due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  tireless 
efforts,  the  impeccable  character,  the  attrac- 
tive personality,  and  the  amazing  organizing 
ability  of  James  A.  Farley.  His  resignation 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise,  but  it  did  call 
forth  widespread  regret,  and  this  regret  was 
not  confined  by  any  manner  of  means  to  thoss 
who  saw  eye  to  eye  politically  with  this  man 
who  not  only  distinguished  himself  as  a 
leader  in  New  York  State  but  who  made  m 
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record  In  many  ways  unmatched,  and  to  the 
credit  of  himself,  his  party,  and  his  country, 
as  Democratic  national  chairman  and  as 
Postmaster  General. 

Clearly,  concisely,  and  with  the  sincerity 
and  honesty  that  have  always  marked  Jim 
Parley's  career  and  activities,  he  set  forth  his 
reasons  in  a  brief  statement.  Without  Mr. 
Parley's  having  made  any  effort  to  make  it 
so,  that  statement  Is  a  masterpiece  among 
political  announcements  In  its  simple  lan- 
guage and  Its  genuine  nature. 

There  was  no  comfort  to  those  who  hoped 
to  see  the  great  political  leader  bolt  his  party 
In  the  answer  he  made  at  a  press  conference 
to  a  repwrter  who  asked  him  about  his  future 
political  activities.  He  said,  "It  is  only  nat- 
ural for  a  fellow  who  has  always  been  a 
Demoteat  to  be  Interested  in  the  success  of 
the  Democratic  Party." 

There  Isn't  any  political  designation,  honor 
of  assignment  that  the  Democratic  Party 
could  have  given  or  could  give  to  Jim  Far- 
ley that  wotild  be  too  big  for  him.  His  re- 
markable ability  will  be  missed  In  New  York 
State  party  organizations  and  in  national  po- 
litical party  organizations. 

Jim  Farley,  still  one  of  the  most  popular 
figures  in  the  political,  public,  and  business 
life  of  the  Nation,  will  continue  to  wield  a 
tremendous  Influence  in  national  affairs. 


Tkc  RepobQcan  Party  and  Isolatioiiuiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  noama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1944 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  a  very  wise 
citizen  of  this  great  country  to  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  great 
newspaper,  upon  the  very  ijertinent  sub- 
ject Can  We  Again  Trust  the  Republican 
Party,  If  Dewey  Is  Elected  President,  Not 
To  Return  to  Political  and  Economic 
Isolationism  After  the  War  Is  Over?  I 
commend  to  my  colleague.s  the  reading 
of  that  very  able  letter  and  profiting  by 
its  counsel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Jrn-T  81,   1944. 
Eorroa,  CHUsriAif  Scmrci  Momros, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  8n:  Can  we  again  trust  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  if  Dewey  is  elected  President,  not 
to  return  to  political  and  economic  isola- 
tionism after  tbe  war  is  over? 

In  the  Harding-Cox  campaign  the  Repub- 
lican Party  promised  on  its  word  of  honor  to 
give  us  a  better  league  of  nations  than  the 
the  one  Wilson  offered.  The  party  made 
more  positive  promises  In  this  respect  then 
than  it  does  today.  Hardini;  said  that  he 
would  give  us  a  league.  Hoovi;r  said  that  the 
Republican  Party  had  given  tis  its  word  of 
honor  to  establish  a  league.  And  Root, 
Hughes,  Taft,  and  many  otlier  Republican 
leaders,  more  outstanding  tt.an  any  of  the 
men  the  party  has  today,  made  speeches  say- 
ing that  the  surest  way  to  secure  a  league  of 
nations  was  to  vote  for  Harding. 

But  the  Republican  Party  chucked  the 
League  out  of  its  plans  as  6<x)n  as  Harding 
was  elected.  The  Republicar,  Party  double- 
crossed  the  country  in  the  Harding-Cox  cam- 


paign and  rettu^ed  to  political  Isolationism. 
That  party  finally  wrecked  us  with  economic 
isolationism,  also  in  Hoover's  administra- 
tion, when  it  passed  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff 
bUl. 

As  a  result  of  the  duplicity  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  every  man  and  woman  who  voted 
for  Harding  in  1920  voted  also  for  World  War 
No.  2,  and  voted  away  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  our  boys  in  a  second  world  war  wliich 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  promises  of  the  Republican  Party  re- 
garding our  international  relations  after  the 
war  is  over  are  not  as  forthright  as  they  were 
in  the  Harding  campaign.  The  party  does 
not  give  tw  Its  word  of  honor  this  time  to 
work  wholeheartedly  with  other  nations  in 
establishing  permanent  world  peace  and 
trade.  As  Willkie  says,  Dewey  can  do  any- 
thing he  wants  to  do,  for  or  against  inter- 
national cooperation,  xmder  the  planks  In 
the  Republican  platform.  And  the  set-up  of 
the  Republican  Party  today  Is  as  bad  as  it 
was  In  the  Harding  campaign.  Its  candidate 
for  President  is  a  so-caUed  honest  Harding 
who  was  an  isolationist  up  to  shortly  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  control  of  the  policies 
of  the  Republican  Party  today  Is  still  largely 
in  the  grip  of  Isolationist  leaders,  Just  as  it 
was  in  the  Harding  administration. 

Again,  in  any  case,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  voters  are  going  to  be  double-crossed  if 
the  Bepubilcan  candidate  for  President  wins. 
The  party  must  either  double-cross  the  iso- 
lationist and  members  of  the  subversive 
America  first  movement  on  whose  votes  It 
Is  hoping  to  win,  or  double-cross  the  patriotic 
Republican  voters  who  are  for  full  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  In  preserving  world 
peace. 

Judging  by  the  Republican  Party's  record 
In  the  Harding.  Coolldge,  and  Hoover  admin- 
istrations, and  by  its  record  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  the  past  4 
years,  It  would  again  be  the  Republicans  who 
favor  International  cooperation  who  would 
be  double-crossed  if  Dewey  is  elected.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  Republicans  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  voted  against  lift- 
ing the  arms  embargo,  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  lend-lease,  and  every  other  measure 
Roosevelt  advanced  to  prepare  us  for  war 
and  to  enable  the  British  and  the  Russians 
to  survive  the  German  onslaught.  If  the 
Republican  Party  bad  been  In  power  the 
Germans  would  have  won  the  war.  And 
what  good  are  Dewey's  promises  anyway  re- 
garding international  cooperation  when  we 
know  he  would  be  obliged  to  overcome  the 
Tinalterable  opposition  of  Republican  Isola- 
tionists and  reactionaries  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  fulfill  them? 

Can  we  again  trust  the  Republican  Party 
with  the  lives  of  our  boys  of  another  genera- 
tion  and   with  the   problem  of   preserving 
lasting  world  peace? 
Sincerely  yours, 

BSAO  Stxphxms. 


Our  Qiance  for  Lattinf  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MiasiBsuTi 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTnCD  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  15, 1944 

Mr,  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxcono  an  editorial 
entitled  "Our  Chance  for  Lasting  Peace," 
by  Hon.  Littleton  Upshur,  editor  of  tbe 


Greenwood  Commonwealth,  of  Green- 
wood, Miss. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OTJB  CBANCK  FOS  LASTIMO  FKACS 

The  two  most  pressing  domestic  problems 
after  the  war  will  be  Jobs  and  taxes.  And 
they  both  hinge  on  the  profitable  operation 
of  private  Indtistry.  That  raises  the  ques- 
tion, Where  will  our  Industries  find  their 
markets? 

In  the  future,  with  air  transportation 
shrinking  the  ^obe  to  little  more  than  a 
24-hour  trip  to  any  point,  our  markets  must 
be  world-wide.  Therefore,  we  must  have  a 
foreign  trade  policy  that  wiL  enable  vjs  to 
sell,  as  well  as  buy,  from  our  neighbors. 
Recognizing  this  condition,  the  statement 
of  the  newly  organized  Committee  on  Inter- 
national and  Economic  Policy,  of  which  Wln- 
throp  W.  Aldrich  Is  Chairman,  calls  for  a 
multilateral  trade  agreement  for  the  United 
Nations,  creating  an  international  economic 
charter  to  define  the  rights  of  traders  and 
Investors  in  foreign  countries.  It  endorses 
unconditional  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment, rejects  regional  preferential  agree- 
ments and  exchange  restrictions,  and  states 
that  If  governments  strengthen  their  poli- 
cies of  production  and  restriction  to  achieve 
security  "in  a  contracting  world  econ- 
omy •  •  •  the  end  of  that  road  is  a  third 
world  war." 

On  this  statement  of  fundamentals,  Harry 
D.  Gideonese,  president  of  Brooklyn  College, 
says:  "This  is  an  excellent  doctrine,  ele- 
mentary free  enterprise  economics  and  sound 
political  thinking.  The  repudiation  of  the 
trade-agreements  proi^am  at  this  Juncture 
would  be  a  national  tragedy.  After  the  war 
there  wUl  be  a  crying  demand  for  America's 
mass-production  goods  and  farm  products 
from  every  country  In  the  world.  If  we 
maintain  a  liberal  policy  regarding  Imports, 
this  demand  can  create  thousands  of  post- 
war Jobs  in  this  ootintry,  utilizing  industrial 
and  agricultural  capacity  which  otherwlsa 
would  be  idle. 

"But  to  export,  we  must  be  willing  to  Im- 
port. Hence,  the  renewal  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  la  essential  for  mainte- 
nance of  employment  and  business  activity 
at  a  high  level  after  the  war.  Moreover,  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  the  United  States  Is 
pledged  to  the  long-run  principle  that  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  should  have  access 
on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world. 

"Every  country,  therefore,  if  It  wishes  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  which 
Is  a  fundamental  condition  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  durable  peace,  must  show 
greater  willingness  to  accept  the  goods  of 
other  countries.  In  other  words,  the  lower- 
ing of  tariffs  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  trading  nations  Is  an  essential  means 
of  realizing  the  program  of  economic  and 
political  cooperation  endorsed  by  the  United 
Nations." 


How  TrmMB  Won  Orcr  His  Enwiiee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KIIGORE 

or  WIST  vncoNiA 
IN  TOE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  15, 1944 

Mr.  KTTiGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
leave  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "How  Tru- 
man Won  Over  His  Enemies,"  by  WilUurd 
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Bhelton.  from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  August 
13   1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Tumun  Wow  Ovn  Hts  Enemus 
(By  WUlard  Sbelton) 

One  of  the  interesting  stories  about  Sen- 
ator TmuuAJt.  the  Democratic  Vice  Presi- 
ilifn*i»t  Bomlnee.  Is  tbe  way  be  overcame  the 
boatlUty.  and  gained  tbe  admiration,  of  tbe 
8t.  Louis  afternoon  newpmpen  in  his  own 
borne  State.  If  this  column  seems  personal. 
It  Is  because  I  was  writing  editorials  for  the 
Bt.  Louis  aur-Tlmes  during  that  period  and 
had  the  benefit  of  sitting  In  front  of  the 
.  In  what  might  be  called  the  Truman 
of  applied  democracy. 

Bom  Tom  Pesdergast.  in  his  Kansas  City 
bcyttay.  never  had  more  vigorous  enemies 
than  th«  8t.  Louis  afternoon  papers.  Both 
ai%  liberal,  both  are  antlmachlne.  and  they 
fcugbt  the  boss  at  every  chance.  When  a 
DHDoeratlc  Governor.  Lloyd  C.  SUrk.  became 
cooTtaead  that  Pendergast  was  personally 
crooked  and  went  after  him  In  1039.  the 
newspapers  selaed  the  opportunity  to  set  the 
Stata  aAame.  A  bill  removing  control  of  the 
fTBiiMH  City  police  from  Pendergast  was  re- 
luctanUy  panad  by  a  Bute  legislature  which 
did  not  dara  defy  the  eruption  of  public 
opinion.         — 

*r/UtK    CHAXXENCKS    TRUMAH 

How  does  this  Involve  Hakbt  Tsuman? 
Well.  Ur.  TttTMAN  had  been  sent  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate in  1934  with  Pendergast's  blessing,  and 
hU  term  was  expiring.  And  In  1940.  naturally 
enough.  Uoyd  Stark  decided  to  challenge  Mi. 
TBtmAJt. 

IglHOurl's  liberal  newspapers  found  the  slt- 
tiatlon  somewhat  dlfllctilt.  The  Truman- 
Stark  contest  was  complicated  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  third  candidate.  Maurice  Mllll- 
gan.  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  had  sent 
Paadergast  to  prison.  Worse  than  that.  Sen- 
ator TttmAN's  record  was  embarrassingly  dlf- 
flealt  to  attack. 

.^nTwaa  all  very  well  to  say  that  to  destroy 
"the  Pendergsat  organisation  root  and  branch. 
•v«7  benefleUry  should  be  defeated.  But 
Governor  Stark  himself  had  orlglnaUy  been 
a  beneficiary.  And  Maurice  MlUlgan.  who 
bad  no  reason  to  love  Mr.  TnrasAjt  and  had 
•nonnotts  investigatory  powers,  was  unable 
to  ftff<^  a  ataln  in  the  Truman  record. 

Tbe  TrumaB  reeord.  In  fact,  demonstrated 
not  only  uaassalled  personal  integrity.  Ills 
Senate  career  had  been  almost  unexceptlon- 
ab'.e. 

The  Star-Ttaies.  despite  these  doubts,  op- 
poaed  Mr.  Tstiman  In  tbe  primary,  and  I 
wrote  many  of  tbe  editorials  against  him. 
The  Poet-Dispatch  opposed  him.  But  neither 
of  us  could  find  any  arguments  except  that 
vague  Pendergast  connection. 

NZWSTAPnS  CAT  c*ow 
i  Mr.  Tkuvum  was  renominated,  and  It  was 
not  long  until  the  newspapers  which  had 
foi^t  blm  were  publicly  eating  crow.  For 
be  suddenly  emerged,  as  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  investigating  national  de- 
tmam.  as  tbe  most  useful  single  Member  of 
tbe  United  SUtes  Senate. 

I  dont  know  what  Lloyd  Stark  might  have 
done  m  the  Senate,  but  I  know  that  Tav- 
aiAN's  patience,  his  fairness,  his  capacity  to 
|ga4  SOMS  of  tbe  ablest  members  of  both 
partiea.  made  bis  committee  a  great  center 
of  light,  revealing  errors  In  a  difficult  period 
at  the  war  conversion  program. 

Be  Is  credited  with  saving  a  billion  dol- 
lars by  his  investigations,  and  many  more 
binions  by  tbe  simple  fact  that  his  commit- 
tee was  operating.  More  important  in  fixing 
tba  man's  stature.  I  think.  U  the  fact  that, 
thoxigh  a  personal  New  Dealer,  he  never  con- 
cealed unpleasant  facta  merely  because  they 
gava  ammunition  to  the  President's  enemies. 
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EXTENSION  OF 
or 


=IEMARKS 


HON.  MILLARD  I .  TYDINGS 


or  MABTXA  TO 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH! 

Tuesday,  Angus 


Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  editoritjl 
pltal  of  the  Future," 
Washington  Evening 
1944.  and  an  editorial 
Project,"  pubUshed  in 
Post  of  August  14.  1944 
relate  to  the  bill  recently 
me  in  conjunction  with 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo] 
the  Committee  on  the 
bia.  relative  to  the 
modern  hospital  centei 

There  being  no  objecjtion 
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Record,  as  follows: 
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"Along  with  the  new  facilities  must  go  the 
ability  to  purchase  care  and  the  professional 
skiU  to  furnish  the  service."  Tbe  adequacy 
of  hospitals  of  the  future  will  not  be  measured 
merely  In  terms  of  bed  space.  Economies 
through  scientific  planning  of  facilities.  Joint 
vse  of  maintenance  services,  and  sound  busi- 
ness management,  together  with  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  prepaid  medical  Insurance 
to  relieve  the  hospltaLs  of  the  expense  of  so- 
caUed  charity  cases,  must  bring  the  cost  of 
hospital  care  within  the  reach  of  all  who  need 

it 

The  community  aspect  of  the  hospital  pro- 
posed In  the  Tydlngs  bill  Is  accentuated  by 
the  make-up  of  the  board  of  tbe  proposed 
boeplUl  corporation,  which  Includes  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  the  community  chest,  and  tbe  mu- 
nicipal government,  along  with  the  boards  of 
Emergency  and  Garfield.  Such  administra- 
tive control  would  assure  operation  of  the 
hospital  In  conformity  with  the  over-all 
health  needs  of  the  community,  while  pre- 
serving what  Dr.  Parran  refers  to  as  "the 
present  large  capital  and  human  investment 
In  voluntary  hospitals  (which  should  be)  pro- 
tected and  utilized  to  full  capacity." 

The  Tydlngs  bill  offers  a  vehicle  for  general 
support,  already  Indicated  by  the  co-sponsor- 
shlp  of  Senator  Bilbo  and  Representative 
Randolfh,  chairmen  of  the  two  District  legis- 
lative committees  and  Chalrmsn  DAlesani»o 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee  of 
the  Houfie  District  Ck^mmlttee,  and  by  tba 
preparatory  work  of  public-spirited  citizens 
and  physicians  of  Washington  v/hose  Ideas 
have  been  given  expression  by  Senator  Ttd- 
ings. Here  Is  hopeful  evidence  of  a  real  start 
In  preparing  for  the  sort  of  hospital  care  that 
tbe  future  will  demand,  and  that  Washington 
must  provide. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Post  of  August  14, 
1944] 

BOSPITAL  PSOTCCT 

The  bin  which  Senator  Ttdings  has  intro- 
duced Jointly  with  Chalrnian  Bilbo  of  tba 
Senate  District  Committee  and  which  Rep- 
resentatives Randolph  and  D'Alisandbo  will 
sponsor  in  the  House  has  at  least  tbe  vlrtua 
of  reducing  tbe  proposal  to  construct  a  mod- 
ern hospital  center  here  to  relatively  con- 
crete terms.  In  our  opinion.  It  has  a  number 
of  other  virtues.  One  of  these  Is  that  It  ties 
the  hospital  center  project  In  with  two  of 
the  city's  existing  hosplUls  and  leaves  tbo 
way  open  for  affiliation  of  other  hospitals 
with  the  proposed  center  If  they  should  de- 
cide to  coordinate  their  activities  with  lU 
Junction. 

As  we  understand  the  proposal,  the  medi- 
cal center  would  be  a  combination  of  publlo 
and  private  enterprise.  The  Federal  Works 
Administration  would  be  Instructed  to  ac- 
quire a  site  and  construct  the  necessary 
buildings.  But  the  Government  would  not 
undertake  to  manage  or  operate  tbe  center. 
Its  business  affairs  would  be  carried  on  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation  to  be  known  as  the 
Washington  Hospital  Corporation  and  the 
active  operation  of  Its  medical  facilities 
would  be  entrusted  to  Garfield  and  Emer- 
gency Hospitals.  Both  those  Institutions,  ss 
well  as  the  District  Commissioners,  tbe  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  the  United  States  Publlo 
Health  Service  would  Uj  represented  on  the 
proposed  center's  board. 

Probably  many  citizens  will  dislike  this 
mingling  of  public  Investment  with  prlvats 
operation,  even  though  no  question  of  profit 
making  arises.  It  must  be  readily  admitted 
that  the  arrangement  Is  not  ideal.  But  ths 
real  question  Is  whether  a  reasonable  alter- 
native is  at  hand.  Difficulties  might  arise  If 
tbe  District  attempted  to  operate  such  a 
medical  center  for  the  entire  population  along 
with  Its  hospitals  serving  principally  tbosa 
who  cannot  pay  their  own  way.  On  ths 
other  band,  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
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raising  private  capital  for  such  an  under- 
taking. With  large  Incomes  almost  taxed  out 
of  existence,  endowments  for  hospitals  as 
well  as  colleges  and  other  seinipubllc  insti- 
tutions are  sharply  cxirtailed.  And  when  no 
private  funds  for  such  purposes  are  available. 
the  Government  must  necessarily  step  In 
and  meet  the  public  need.  In  the  case  of 
hospital  care  It  Is  particularly  imperative 
that  public  fimds  be  supplied  when  that  be- 
comes necessary  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  people. 

Consequently  this  bill  seems  to  us  to  merit 
prompt,  thoughtful  and  synr.patbetlc  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  It  is  not  regarded  by 
Its  authors  as  a  finished  product.  Rather  it 
represents  a  compromise  approach  to  a  diffi- 
cult and  Important  problem.  We  hope  that 
Its  critics  will  be  content  to  improve  the  plan 
and  not  to  resist  a  necesaajy  community 
project. 


The  Recent  Powhatan  Miiie  Ditaiter 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  mod- 
ern industries  In  which  men  earn  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  which  in  this  time  of  war  produce 
the  raw  materials  for  fabricating  the 
weapons  of  war.  are  extremely  hazard- 
ous. Coal  mining  ts  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous and  intrinsically  dangerous  of  in- 
dustries and  few  Industrial  workers  face 
more  varied  and  ever-present  dangers 
than  the  coal  miner. 

Death  rides  with  him  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  mine  and  follows  at  his  heels 
while  he  works  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  on  his  cap  and  sometimes — all  too 
many  time.?— It  catches  up  with  him, 
usually  suddenly  and  without  warning. 
Sometimes  it  catches  him  in  a  blinding 
flash  of  light  caused  by  a  short  circuit 
from  the  high-voltage  trolley  wire  strung 
just  below  the  roof  of  the  entry  through 
which  he  walks  and  within  reach  of  his 
head  or  hand.  Sometimes  it  catches 
him  with  a  rumbling  string  of  empty  coal 
cars  and  leaves  his  body  crushed  and 
dismembered  between  the  rails  over 
which  the  coal  is  hauled.  Sometimes  it 
suddenly  catches  him  in  a  narrow  place 
in  the  entry  and  crudes  his  hfe  out  be- 
tween the  coal  cars  and  the  rib  or  side 
pf  the  entry.  Or  sometimes  it  crushes 
him  between  the  clashing  steel  bumpers 
of  the  cars.  At  other  times  it  may  sud- 
denly and  without  warning  drop  upon 
him  with  crushing  weight  as  the  roof, 
coal  and  rock,  over  his  head  gives  way 
and  buries  him  under  tons  of  debris;  or 
it  creeps  upon  him  stealthily  in  the  air 
he  breathes  loaded  with  the  poisonous 
gases  found  in  many  mines;  or  some- 
times an  accidental  spark  or  the  backfire 
from  a  miner's  shot  ignites  the  coal  dust 
and  sets  oflf  an  explosion  that  may  travel 
hundreds  of  feet  down  an  entry  or  haul- 
age-way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  5.  1944,  death 
came  to  66  men  who  worked  at  the  coal 
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mine  of  the  Powhatan  Mining  Co.,  at 
Powhatan  Point,  Ohio,  in  my  county  of 
Belmont  and  in  my  district.  Some  of 
them  were  miners  and  some  were  mem- 
bers of  a  surveying  crew  who  were  sur- 
veying the  mine. 

Details  of  what  occurred  may  differ 
but  reports  agree  that  a  sudden  fall  of 
stone  broke  the  electric  trolley  wire 
which,  being  thus  short-circuited,  set  fire 
to  the  coal,  trapping  some  65  men  back 
of  the  fire.  Heroically  desperate  but  fu- 
tile efforts  were  made  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  In  a  heroic  attempt  to  save  the 
trapped  men,  George  Emery,  mechaniza-' 
tion  foreman  of  the  mine,  in  some  man- 
ner got  beyond  the  fire  and  was  himself 
trapped. 

When  It  became  apparent  that  the  fire 
could  not  be  put  out,  work  was  im- 
mediately started  at  the  direction  of  Roy 
W.  Pox,  mine  superintendent,  to  drive  an 
entry  around  the  fire  through  the  solid 
coal  to  the  men  who  were  trapped  be- 
yond; but  when  this  effort  seemed  about 
to  succeed  suddenly  the  fire  broke 
through  the  intervening  coal  and  the 
rescue  entry  itself  became  a  burning  in- 
ferno. The  fire  was  then  beyond  control 
and  it  was  finally  reluctantly  decided  to 
seal  the  mine  as  the  only  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing it. 

But  even  then  It  was  still  hoped  to  save 
the  trapped  men.  Some  of  the  men  were 
experienced  miners  and  knew  how  to 
brattice  themselves  against  fire  and  the 
poisonous  gases  which  it  produces  and  it 
was  hoped  that  they  would  thus  seal 
themselves  in  their  entry  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  fiames.  In  this  hope  it  was 
suggested  by  Adolph  Pacifico.  vice  presi- 
dent of  district  No.  6  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  that  a  hole  be 
drilled  from  the  surface  of  the  hill  over- 
lying the  entry  where  the  men  were 
trapped  into  the  entry  through  which 
fresh  air  could  be  pumped  and  food  and 
water  could  be  supplied  to  the  men  until 
the  fire  became  extinguished.  This  was 
done,  but  when  the  drill  hole  reached  the 
entry  no  signs  of  life  could  be  found. 
Apparently  all  had  perished. 

The  names  and  residences  of  the  men 
who  thus  lost  their  lives  in  one  of  Ohio's 
greatest  and  most  tragic  mine  disasters 
are  as  follows: 

Ambridge.  Pa.:  Andrew  Punko. 

Bellaire,  Ohio:  John  Burda,  Edward 
Dennis.  Henry  Johnson.  Wilson  McPad- 
den,  Lester  Marling,  Hampton  Mathews, 
•ne  P.  Miller,  Fletcher  Reives,  Charles 
Stevens.  Melvin  Smith. 

Bridgeport.  Ohio:  James  Jobb.  j 

Cameron,  Ohio:  Edward  Pletcher.         i 

Captina.  W.  Va. :  Glen  M.  Wingrove. 

Clarington,  Ohio:  Glenn  Cook,  Henry 
Hawley,  William  Hawley,  Charles  Nel- 
son. Boyd  Taylor. 

Olencoe,  Ohio:  James  Gibson,  Harry 
McGilton,  Dwight  Mellott.  Virgil  Pres- 
ton, Andrew  Sichi.  John  Yablonski. 

Jacobsburg,  Ohio:  Russell  Caldwell, 
Mike  Chimley,  Myron  Wright. 

Neffs.  Ohio:  John  Johnson.  ! 

New  York,  N.  Y.:  Dain  Bragg. 

Powhatan  Point.  Ohio:  Floyd  W.  Abe- 
regg,  Jacob  Bellville,  Charles  Brown, 
Odell  Brown,  Wilson  Brown,  Alex  Cies- 
Icwskl,  Sherman  Cordery,  Clinton  Cor- 


wln,   George   Emery,   Earl   R.   Gibson, 
Adam  Gursky.  Raymond  Jackson.  Roy 
Jennewin,   Dale  Jones.   Charles   Kacir, 
Wilbert  Knuefener,  Samuel  Larkm.  D?n- 
ver  Lee.  James  McConaughey,  Ralph  Mc-  j 
Gonagle.  Robert  Munas.  Virgil  Newkirk, ; 
John  Stewart.  Mattia  Simonetti.   Pete 
Utka.    Ned    VanGosen.    Avrel    Vaught, 
Ralph  Vilkoski,  John  Warsnick,  George 
Wisor. 
St.  Clalrsville.  Ohio:  Prank  Relck. 
Shadyside.     Ohio:  Dorsey     Hartllne, 
Mike  Harvey.  Dewey  Munas,  Tony  Wach. 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.:  William  Zemmik. 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  the  mining  of 
coal  our  modern  civilization  could  not 
exist,   and  our  tremendous  war  effort 
would  never  have  come  Into  beinp:.    This 
disaster— for  such  It  was — reminds  us 
that  the  occupation  of  a  coal  miner  is  an 
extremely  hazardous  and  honorable  oc- 
cupation and  is  one  that  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  each  one  of 
ua  and  to  the  very  existence  of  the  civili- 
zation of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  It  will  be  impos- 
sible, under  the  rulea  of  the  House,  to 
chronicle  the  deeds  of  individuals  who 
helped  in  the  rescue  xnrt,  this  should  be 
said  of  them:  Each  oae  of  them  has  in 
his  soul  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made,  and  it  should  also  be  said  of  the 
men  who  were  trapped  In  the  mine  be- 
hind the  fire  and  wh6  lost  their  lives 
that,  had  they  been  on  the  outside  of  the 
mine  and  others  trapped,  they,  each  one, 
would  have  shown  those  same  qualities, 
of  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  displayed 
by  the  rescuers  and  would  themselves 
have  heroically  volimteered  for  the  res-  i 
cue  work.  ' 

Out  of  this  terrible  disaster  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  new  safeguards  may  be 
evolved  for  the  men  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  In  the  mines  that  we  may  be 
warmed  and  the  wheels  of  Industry  may 
not  stop,  and  that  the  Nation,  now  «n- 
gaged  In  the  death  struggle  of  war,  may 
not  lack  the  weapons  to  conquer  a  speedy  ' 
victory. 

To  the  members  of  the  families  of 
these  brave  men  whose  death  has  sed-  j 
dened    whole    communities    In    eastern 
Ohio,  let  us  express  our  sorrow  and  our  j 
deepest  sympathy:  and  for  that  purpose,  I 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pau.se  a  moment  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  i 
these  men  of  the  mines  and  as  an  expres.  | 
sion  of  sympathy  for  those  who  liave ' 
been  bereaved.  ' 


Editorial  on  the  Recent  Powhafam  Mine 
Disaster 
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or 
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Tuesday,  August  15. 1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  taave 
taken  the  floor  for  this  short  time  to 
present  to  the  House  an  editorial  written 
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by  «  newspaper  man  of  my  district,  Mr. 
W.  H.  McWilUams,  of  St.  ClairtviUe, 
Ohio,  known  to  newspaper  readers  as 
•Hi  Waters." 

Thu  editorial  was  written  on  July  8, 
1944.  and  was  Inspired  by  the  terrible 
mine  disaster  which  took  the  lives  of  66 
■MO  In  the  bumlng  ooal  mine  at  Pow- 
bstan  Point,  Belmont  County.  Ohio. 
This  editorial,  inspired  by  the  tracic 
jlftlr  of  so  many  men.  must  have  given 
■OBM  measure  of  comfort  to  their  rela- 
Urm  and  friends  and.  In  my  opinion,  ex- 
prewes  an  attitude  toward  death  which 
we  all  mlcht  well  adopt. 

Tbe  editorial  Ls  as  follows: 


I's  banUy  anything  In  thia  life  which 
uaeartala  than  life  Itaell. 
In  thle  big  world  of  oun — which  la 
_  smaller  and  imaller — one  of  tbe  moat 
Frnportant  things  la  when  and  how  we  leave 
It.  There's  no  queatlon.  of  course,  who  leavea 
tt  bscause  everybody  does  that  sooner  or  later. 

W«  oomc  Into  this  world  with  put  a  minor 
MJler  ot  interest  and  that  generally  Is  lo* 
caUasd  to  the  unoMdute  family  and  amall 
drcie  at  Zrtends  who  alap  the  father  on  the 
bttck.  get  a  cigar  In  return,  and  a  more  or  lea* 
■ilihaiiaf  Hi  nod  from  the  mother. 

We  rate  eonalderable  more  of  interest  while 
we  are  growing  up.  going  to  school,  enter- 
tj^felMiMM  or  the  trades  and,  in  turn,  raise 
A  lamOj.  tt  we  are  very  fortunate — depend- 
ing on  bow  you  look  at  It — we  get  national 
•uentlon  because  we  become  President.  Con- 
gnMBian.  or  dog  catcher. 

But  all  in  all.  outside  thoee  whose  name* 
are  in  headlines  erery  day  or  week,  the  world 
of  us  untU  we  get  up  from  life's 
ralk  out  Into  the  golden  horizon 
of  the  hereafter. 

If  we  do  it  in  a  sensational  manner,  we 
get  lots  and  lota  of  attention.  If  we  Just  cas- 
ually saunter  out  after  being  around  for 
numerous  years,  nobody  practically  notices 
our  departure.  But.  as  I  said  before,  it's  by 
far  the  most  Important  thing  we  do — from  a 
public  standpoint — and  will  always  be  that 
way  until  this  old  world  gets  tired  herself 
•ad  (daintcvrates  in  the  starry  heavens  where 
•IM  taaa  rotated  ao  long. 

Down  at  Powhatan  on  July  5  some  66  cit- 
Imos  of  that  community  walked  out  of  thla 
life  in  a  most  tmezpected  manner  and  with- 
out any  previous  warning,  notice,  or  Inten- 
tion. Thoee  men.  miners,  did  what  every 
one  of  us  will  do  later  on  and  at  tlmea  not 
now  known.  We  will  do  It.  likely,  aingly 
axul  individually  and  will  not  caiise  near  the 
commotion  as  we  would  do  were  we  to  walk 
out  all  together.  But  we  will  leave  ]\ist  the 
same. 

The  above  few  paragraphs  represent  the 
things  I  would  aay  to  the  survivors  of  those 
brave  Powhatan  miners  who  were  victims  of 
a  sudden  and  unexpected  accident  deep  In 
their  coal  mine,  were  I  called  upon  to  preach 
their  funeral  sermon. 

I  could  think  of  a  few  things  to  say  which 
I  would  regard  more  soothing  than  by  point- 
ing out  that  everybody  on  thla  planet. 
toamr  or  later,  will  have  to  depart  from  tbe 
party  of  life  and  that  It  ia  J\ist  a  part  of  a 
taroed  plan  to  get  all  of  earth's  people  into  a 
permanent  location. 

A  peraoo  does  a  lot  of  thinking  back  in 
tba  hoUowa  of  Cats  Run  wUh  the  majestic 
BKXm  looking  down  on  the  ailent  trees  and 
the  towering  hlUs  and  upon  the  throbbing 
auiTows  of  men.  A  person  gets  to  speculat- 
U^  tlMt  you're  pretty  small  fry  putting  your 
S  eaatB*  worth  against  the  forces  of  Nature. 

Down  there  in  that  darkened  comer  of 
■orrofw  men  from  all  walks  of  life  had  gath- 
ered to  help — tf  they  could.  There  were 
preaebara.  storekeepers,  auto  dealers,  inaur- 
anoa  acenta.  tanners,  and  bankers.  Probably 
the  most  experienced  bralna  in  the  coal  In- 
dustry from  both  aide*  of  the  table  were 
that*  and  doing  everything  they  couM. 
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Kastem  poasessions.  Also,  that  BrlUln's  po- 
sition as  mistress  of  the  seas  has  declined 
and  it  may  be  years  before  she  can  regain 
her  pre-war  sUtiis  unless  the  United  SUtes 
should  turn  over  the  bulk  of  the  big  new 
merchant  marine  built  here  during  the  war. 

Finally,  the  British  ofDclals  point  out  that 
their  Oovemment  has  pledged  Itself  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  their  people.  But  the 
only  way.  apparently,  that  thla  pledge  can  be 
kept  Is  (or  us  to  give  them  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  things  they  mtiet  buy.  We  might 
point  out  here  that  our  Oovemment  has 
pledged  Itself  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
for  our  people,  and  to  provide  billions  to  tide 
our  returning  veterans  over  until  they  can 
get  new  Jobs. 

Throughout  all  the  discussions  over  this 
extension  of  lend-leaae.  it  is  stated  the  British 
have  rejected  all  suggestions  that  such  post- 
war aaalBtance  should  be  on  the  basis  of  direct 
loans.  No.  they  say;  their  war  debt  Is  al- 
ready too  big.  Ignoring  the  fact  that  ours  is 
bigger  even  in  proportion  to  population. 

As  it  is  expected  similar  claims  for  con- 
tinued poet-war  lend-lease  aid  will  be  made 
by  Russia,  Prance,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
other  countries,  it  Is  no  wonder  that  tu-i 
American  officials  who  are  reported  to  favor 
the  British  request  fear  that  the  proposal  will 
meet  with  a  lot  of  salea  resistance  in  Con- 
gress. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  August  15. 1944 

14r.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  suggestion  by  Sidney  S.  Swensrud, 
vice  president.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio, 
regarding  the  change-over  of  the  Big 
Inch  pipe  line  and  the  20-inch  pipe  line 
from  oil  to  natural  gas  in  the  post-war 
period,  and,  in  view  of  the  devastating 
effect  of  this  change-over  on  the  coal 
industry,  both  bituminous  and  anthra- 
cite, there  is  an  urgent  need  to  study  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  proposal  before  the 
matter  becomes  formalized  as  a  specific 
proposition. 

Mr.  Swensrud,  before  the  A.  I.  M.  M.  E., 
February  24,  points  out  the  following: 
First,  that  the  pipe  lines  would  probably 
not  compete  with  tankers  in  the  post- 
war j)eriod;  second,  with  a  large  unserved 
market  at  one  end,  a  large  supply  at  the 
other  end  and  a  potentially  Idle  combi- 
nation of  pipe  lines  between,  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  war  emergency  lines 
after  the  war  for  natural  gas  service  ob- 
viously seems  worth  considering;  third, 
that  a  potential  market  exists  for  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  year  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Philadelphia 
area  which  is  now  served  with  manufac- 
tured gas  of  530  B.  t.  u.  value  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  around  $1  per  thousand 
cubic  feet;  fourth,  that  natural  gas 
could  be  delivered  in  the  holders  for 
local  distribution  at  a  cost  estimated 
from  20.3  to  22.8  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet;  fifth,  that  manufactured  gaa 
of  530  B.  t.  u.  is  now  costing  the  gas  com- 
panies from  16  cents  up  to  24  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet;  sixth,  that  there 
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are  adequate  reserves  of  such  natural 
gas  suflBclent  to  furnish  fuel  for  this  new 
market  for  many  years.  Converting  to 
natural  gas  of  1,000  B.  t.  u.,  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  range  of  about  30  to  45 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  as  a  manu- 
facturing cost. 

Since  the  market  for  most  of  this  gas 
Is  planned  for  residential  space  heating, 
It  constitutes  an  immediate  threat  to  the 
Jobs  of  thousands  of  miners  and  to  the 
anthracite  industry  in  its  most  vital  pri- 
mary markets.  Since  gas  is  "laborless" 
to  a  degree  that  exceeds  any  other  fuel, 
it  is  obvious  that  coal  cannot  compete  in 
this  market  against  natural  gas  at  low 
cost. 

A  post-war  destruction  of  the  primary 
markets  for  anthracite  coal  would  be  ac- 
companied, undoubtedly,  by  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  Jobs  for  miners,  the 
bankruptcy  of  many  mining  companies, 
and  the  destruction  of  invaluable  natu- 
ral resources. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  impor- 
tant public  concern  that  such  a  dev- 
astating blow  should  be  permitted  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Anthracite 
Coal  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident "to  investigate  ways  and  means  for 
improving  economic  conditions  in  the 
anthracite  coal -producing  regions" — 
April  21, 1942 — made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Since  1933.  tl69,238.000  has  been  spent  for 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  $142,434.- 
000  for  other  types  of  public  assistance  in  the 
five  Important  anthracite  counties.  This 
amounts  over  the  period  to  S268  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  only  $183  per  capita  for 
the  rest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  $142  per  capita 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  Decem- 
ber 1941,  10.7  percent  of  tbe  population  of 
these  counties  was  on  public  assistance  or 
Work  Projects  Administration  as  compared 
with  6.8  percent  In  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania. 
Together  with  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  National  Youth  Administration  funds, 
total  relief  expenditures  since  1933  approach 
one-third  of  a  bUlion  dollars.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  major  interest  in  reducing 
these  disproportionate  relief  costs  In  the 
anthracite  area  by  a  positive  long-term  ap- 
proach to  the  economic  and  social  rehabili- 
tation of  the  area.  This  would  be  far  less 
costly  than  supporting  a  large  permanent 
population  on  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  relief  expendi- 
tures in  the  anthracite-producing  region 
far  exceed  the  total  cost — estimated 
$165.000,000— of  both  the  Big  Inch  line 
and  the  20-inch  line,  it  is  obviously 
against  the  public  interest  to  convert 
these  war-emergency  lines  to  natural  gas 
in  view  of  the  inevitable  results  in  terms 
of  total  Fedei«l  expenditures. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  asked  by  one  industry  to 
take  a  position  in  favor  of  the  compeitive 
advantages  of  tliat  industry  against  an- 
other industry.  However,  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  the  anthracite  industry 
should  make  the  strongest  P9ssible  ap- 
peal to  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
vent competition  from  the  oil  or  gas  in- 
dustry which  would  bring  about  an  un- 
fair competitive  relation  as  a  result  of 
public  expenditures  for  the  carrier  pipe 
lines  built  for  the  war  emergency.  Such 
a  move  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  tantamount  to  subsidizing  a  laborless 
fuel  in  order  to  destroy  the  anthracite 


Industry  whose  cost  Is  roughly  70  per- 
cent labor.  Almost  all  authorities  are  in 
agreement  that  employment  is  the  major 
problem  in  the  post-war  period.  Con- 
verting the  emergency  pipe  lines  to  nat- 
ural gas  with  the  subsequent  destruction 
of  employment  in  the  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous and  railroad  industries  which 
would  Inevitably  follow  t^ould  constitute 
a  specific  defeat  of  the  Nation's  effort  to 
secure  maximum  employment  In  the 
post-war  period. 

According  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Fleldner. 
Technological  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  proven  reserves  of  natural 
gas  in  the  United  States,  as  of  January 
1942,  were  85.000.000,000,000  of  cubic 
feet.  Dr.  Fleldner  states  that  production 
of  natural  gas  in  1941  was  2.800,000,000,- 
000  of  cubic  feet  or  30  years'  supply  at 
the  present  rate  of  production. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey 
gives  a  slightly  higher  figure,  namely, 
100  000,000.000.000  cubic  feet  of  proven 
reserves  with  35  to  50  years  of  life  at  the 
present  rate  of  production. 

Estimated  reserves  of  bitimiinous  coal 
run  as  high  as  3.800  years  at  the  current 
rates  of  consumption,  while  anthracite  is 
estimated  at  about  175  years. 

Mr.  Swensrud,  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio,  In  his  paper 
entitled  "A  Study  of  the  PosslbUlty  of 
Converting  the  Large  Diameter  War 
Emergency  Pipe  Lines  to  Natural  Gas 
Service  After  the  War,"  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

The  quantity  which  might  be  moved 
through  the  lines,  here  under  consideration, 
of  say  110,000.000.000  cubic  feet  a  year,  would 
constitute  less  than  4  percent  of  the  total 
and  annual  consumption  of  the  country.  If 
both  of  tbe  war-emergency  pipe  lines  were 
converted  to  natural  gas.  and  operated  at  an 
average  throughput  of  say  110.000,000.000 
cubic  feet  a  year,  then  In  10  years  they  would 
have  moved  approximately  1.100.000.000.000 
cubic  feet,  or  about  1  percent  of  the  present 
known  reserves  of  the  country.  It  seems  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  there  Is  no  real  ques- 
tion of  availability  of  gas  for  conservation  of 
the  lines  so  far  as  total  quantities  are  con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  argument 
against  converting  the  emergency  pipe 
lines  into  natural  gas  centers  around  the 
question  of  overall  fuel  conservation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  anthracite 
industry,  Mr.  Swensrud's  proposal  that 
130,000,000,000  cubic  feet  a  year  of  nat- 
ural gas  be  brought  through  the  primary 
anthracite  market  constitutes  a  threat 
which  cannot  be  taken  lightly.  With 
such  a  large  percentage  of  current  an- 
thracite production  coming  from  mar- 
ginal properties  (estimated  at  15,000,000 
tons  per  year)  and  with  such  a  high  per- 
centage of  direct  labor  costs— estimated 
at  60  to  70  percent  of  the  total  cost  per 
ton — it  seems  inevitable  that  the  sudden 
influx  of  low-priced  natural  gas  would 
shut  down  many  companies.  The  pre- 
liminary calculation  would  indicate  that 
110,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  year  would 
displace  from  five  to  seven  million  tons 
of  annual  production  of  coal. 

Since  the  market  proposed  for  the  gas 
is  admittedly  designed  to  enter  the  resi- 
dential space-heating  field,  anthracite's 
most  profitable  market  would  be  directly 
affected:  that  is,  the  space-heating  sizes. 
The  abandonment  of  valuable  coal  re- 


serves which  would  result  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  marginal  companies  would 
constitute  a  loss  of  valuable  natural  re- 
sources which  would  probably  never  be 
retrieved.  It  Is  likely  that  many  mines 
with  years  of  reserves  ahead  of  them 
would  be  allowed  to  flood  and  cave  to  a 
point  where  they  could  never  be  subse- 
quently mined  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Here  is  widespread  destruction  of  a 
natural  resource  which  has  shown  itself 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
national  fuel  economy. 

The  scavenger  salvaging  of  the  re- 
maining low-cost  coal  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  marginal  areas  would  result, 
and  bootlegging  would  undoubtedly  start 
up  at  an  accelerated  rate,  with  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  more  markets  and 
still  more  valuable  coal  properties  in  the 
anthracite  region. 

Anthracite  mine  labor  Is  highly  spe- 
cialized and  not  easily  adapted  to  other 
work.  Miners  and  their  families  are 
rooted  In  the  soil  where  they  own  houses 
and  their  children  attend  schools  for  the 
most  part  in  localities  where  .here  is  no 
other  industry  to  offer  employment  in 
case  the  mines  shut  down. 

The  war  emergency  pipe  lln^  built 
with  the  public-tax  funds,  partly  paid 
by  the  anthracite-producing  companies, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  become  a 
competitive  weapon  with  which  the  an- 
thracite industry  can  be  destroyed.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  airplanes  buUt  for  war 
purposes  will  return  to  compete  with  pri- 
vate air  lines,  and  many  other  similar 
cases  could  be  cited.  The  Surplus  War 
Property  Administrator,  Mr.  William  A. 
Clayton,  issued  a  statement  of  policy  on 
July  13  which  is  here  quoted  in  part: 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  pricing  poUcy 
that  will  put  surpliis  machines  back  Into 
production  as  quickly  as  possible,  creating 
post-war  jobs,  stimulating  national  income 
and  wealth  and  at  tbe  same  time  be  recover- 
ing for  the  Government  as  much  of  Its  In- 
vestment as  possible. 

While  this  statement  refers  only  to 
surplus  machine  tools  now  in  Oovem- 
ment possession,  It  provides  an  indication 
of  the  point  of  view  which  can  be  ex- 
pected from  Government  quarters.  The 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  which  owns 
the  pipe  lines  under  consideration,  and 
the  Petroleum  Administrator  for  War, 
who  operates  the  pipe  lines  during  the 
war  emergency,  would  probably  be  sub- 
ject to  similar  policies  as  laid  down  by 
legislation  now  under  consideration. 

Assuming  the.t  these  policies  will  pre- 
vail, it  Is  evident  that  the  destruction  of 
a  commodity  that  provides  so  many  Jobs 
as  anthracite  should  not  be  brought 
about  through  public  action  which  would 
supplant  such  a  fuel  with  natural  gas 
which  provides,  relatively  speaking,  no 
Jobs  at  all. 

Speaking  from  the  public  point  of  view 
on  a  national  basis,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment against  the  exporting  of  natural 
gas  from  Texas  and  Kansas  by  pipe  line 
will  probably  center  around  the  synthe- 
sis of  gasoline  from  natural  gas. 

Informal  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  indicate  that  gasoline  can  be  s3m- 
thesized  from  natural  gas — costing  from 
5  to  7  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet — by 
the  Fischer-Tropsch  method — at  a  cost 
ranging  from  7  cents  per  gallon  to  14 
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cents,  maximum.  Synthesis  of  gasoline 
from  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  at  least  14  to  13  cents  per 
gallon. 

Thirty  million  dollars  has  recently 
been  appropriated  to  develop  pilot  plants 
and  methods  for  sjmthesizing  gasoline 
from  sources  other  than  petroleum  due 
to  the  declining  petroleum  reserves.  It 
Mons  obvious  that  the  gasoline  should 
'be  made  at  the  source,  where  it  can  be 
bought  for  about  5  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  for  the  reason  that  it  requires 
an  estimated  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  to 
make  1  barrel  of  gasoline— 42  gallons. 
Ustnff  Mr.  Swensrud's  figure  of  22  cents 
wholesale  gas  laid  down  in  Philadelphia, 
It  is  apparent  that  it  would  not  pay  to 
transport  the  gas  and  synthesized  gaso- 
line at  Philadelphia  as  compared  to 
transporting  the  finished  gasoline  from 
the  plants  in  Texas. 

There  is  considerable  agitation  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  against  exporting 
such  a  valuable  cheap  fuel  which  might 
otherwise  attract  new  industries  to  new 
localities  within  their  SUtes.  This  sen- 
timent presents  a  real  osTPortunity  for 
the  protection  of  tbe  coal  Industry 
MAia*t  oatural  gu. 

Tb*  Nation  as  a  whole  should  bt  alert 
to  the  thrc«t  to  th§  employment  In  the 
mining  tadustry.  the  railroad  industry, 
and  tb«  retail  fuel  industry— three  fnj 
iMN  employers  of  labor—at  a  time  when 
poit-war  employment  is  a  matter  of 
grave  coDcero  to  the  Nation. 


Laplejmcnl  aad  lacome  Statistics 


EXTENSION  OP  P.EMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF  POrNSTLTAjrU 

IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  R£PR£BENTATZVBS 

Tuesday,  August  15, 1944 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKO.  I  include  the  following  compilation 
by  the  Department  of  Labor: 

In  IB29.  31,149.000  American  men  and 
women  were  at  work  on  nonagrlcvdtural  em- 
ployment. 

In  1990.  the  BTunber  had  dropped  to  38,- 
M6.000. 

In  19S1  It  had  fallen  to  2«.125.000. 

In  1932  It  reached  the  low  level  of  23,931,- 
000. 

There  was  a  turn  for  the  better  in  1933 
when  the  figure  rose  to  23X)e0.0O0. 

There  was  a  further  rise  to  25.449.000  in 
1«M. 

The  trend  continued  in  199S  when  the  total 
reached  36.509.000. 

In  UW  it  rose  to  38.800.000. 
,  Xb  1887  tbe  number  was  30,627.000. 

There  was  a  drop  to  28.663.000  In  1938.  but 
by  1939,  the  number  of  wage  earners  In- 
creeaed  to  30.363.000. 

In  IMO.  there  wag  a  further  tncreaae  to 
11.78«.000. 

In  1941.  representing  the  year  before  we 
went  to  war.  there  was  a  rise  to  35.668.000. 

In  1M2  with  the  war-production  program 
tinder  way,  the  number  Increased  to  38.447,- 
000.  and  last  year  It  reached  39,728.000. 

So  much  for  employment.  Now  let's  take 
a  look  as  what  happened  to  average  weekly 


psy  rolls  in  manufacti^rlng  industries  over 
the  same  period. 

In  1929.  these  amounted  to  $309,495,000. 

In  1930  they  dropped 

In  1931  they  declined 


to  $169,586,000. 
o  $128,682,000. 


In  1932.  as  in  emplo  'ment,  they  reached 
$88,652,000,   but   pay 


«  $122,454,000. 


in  1940  with  an  ad- 


1  Ml.  and   the   figure 

weekly  pay  rolls  in 
$437,506,000. 
totaled  $571,306,000. 
see  he  e  the  farmers  made 


the  low  watermark  of 

rolls,  too,   began  to  rl^e.  In   1993  reaching 

$95,087,000. 

It  continued  in  4934 

In  1935  it  reached  $140,590,000. 

In  1936  it  rose  to  $162, 751.000. 

In  1937  the  advance  was  to  $194,381,000. 

It  was  decreased  to  1148381.000  in  1938, 
but  there  was  a  quick  Recovery  to  $180.584,- 
000  In  1939. 

The  trend  continued 
vance  to  $206,776,000. 

This   continued   In 
reached  $302,530,000. 

In   1942   the  average 
manufacturing    reached 

Last  year  they 

And  now  let's 
out  over  this  period: 

In  1929.  the  net  incoiM  of  farm  operators 
from  farming  amounte<3 

It  tagged  to  $434O.00p,00O  in  1930,  and  to 
$3J»4X)00.000  in  1931. 

Again,  as  with  emplo^cnt  and  mantilao< 
turlng.  pay  rolls  hit  he  bottom  In  1933, 
amounting  to  $1  J73,00(  JOOO. 

■ere,  too,  recovery  hm  first  registered  in 
IfSS  when  fanmng  loeo^M  went  up  to  $3  JM^ 
000j000< 

It  amounted  to  mjOMLfiOOJOOO  to  1M4, 

It  rose  to  HAMJOOOrOO  in  1936,  and  to 
•4.781,000,000  ID  ItM. 

In  1M7,  t(  reached  i « Jft3X)00.000.  with  a 
drop  to  t*U2jOOOjOOO  it  1088. 

Again  m  IMO,  It  sbo  red  aa  upturn  wtMn 
the  figure  reached  $434  BjOOOMO. 

It  increased  to  $4.6ei  .OOOjOOO  to  1940.  and 
totaled  $ej8»4,0O0.0OO  Ir    1941. 

In  1942,  the  total  re  iched  $10.116,000X)00, 
and  last  year  it  was  $  .2,306.000,000. 

0o  much  for  the  Natl(  n's  wage  earners  and 
farmers.  Now.  let  us  ^ake  a  look  at  what 
corporations  did  over  th  s  period : 

In  1929,  after  taxes  vere  deducted,  these 
profits  amounted  to  $7.fi  72.000.000. 

By  1930.  they  were  cxtx  to  $1,279,000,000. 

In  1931.  they  went  IniD  the  red  to  the  tune 
of  $3,225.000  000. 

In  1932.  as  In  employment,  pay  rolls,  and 
farm  income,  the  corp<  rations  also  hit  the 
bottom,  their  deficit  aiaounting  to  $5,462,- 
000.000. 

In  1933.  this  loss  was  cut  to  $2,390,000,000. 
and  in  1934  corporation]  were  out  of  the  red, 
showing  profits  of  $12  i.OOO.OOO.  These  in- 
creased to  $1,672,000,000  in  1935. 

In  1936.  they  went  up  :o  $3,898,000,000. 

In  1937,  they  were  $3.81  7.000.000. 

There  was  a  drop  to  i  1.515.000.000  In  1938. 
but  here.  too.  recovery  «  eis  quick,  and.  In  1940, 
their  profits  amounted  to  $4,847,000,000. 

In  1941.  there  was  a  large  increase  to  |7,- 
331.000.000. 

In  1942,  profits  were  i  8.535  000,000, 

Last  year  they  were  $8  963.000,000. 
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granted  me  to  extend 
Ricofts.  I  wish  to 
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eaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  In  the 

Inilude  the  following 


editorial    entitled    "Strongest    Front* 
which  appeared  in  the  Lawrence,  Mass,, 
Evening  Tribune,  July  22, 1944: 
snoMcxsT  raoNT 

With  the  renominatlon  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  the  selection  of  Sena- 
ten-  Harbt  S.  Tbuman,  of  Missouri,  as  his 
Vice  Presidential  running  mate  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  that  ended  Friday  night,  the 
Democratic  Party  will  present  its  strongest 
possible  front  in  the  election  next  November 
that  will  be  one  of  the  most  vitally  important 
in  the  Nation's  history. 

His  past  record  at  the  polls  clearly  makes 
President  Roosevelt  the  most  formidable 
standard  bearer  the  Democrats  could  put  in 
tbe  field  for  Chief  Executive,  while  his  bril- 
liant and  successful  leadership  in  the  war  to 
date  and  the  present  unfinished  status  of  the 
conflict  establish  him  unquestionably  as  the 
logical  candidate  for  the  party  to  submit  to 
the  Nation's  voters  at  this  time.  In  addition 
to  keeping  bis  hand  firmly  on  the  helm  in 
directing  affairs  on  the  home  front,  from  the 
war's  beginning  the  President  hae  been  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  armed 
forces  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  and  the 
cstremely  favorable  progress  thus  far  bas 
been  due  in  large  part  to  tbe  general  strategy 
that  hae  been  planned  by  him  In  close  co- 
operation with  our  military  and  naval  com- 
manders and  the  leaden  of  the  other  United 
Nations,  Altbougb  tbe  present  outlook  is 
favorsble  and  tbe  end  of  the  war  ssens  in 
sight  in  tbe  not  too  distant  future,  s  lot  of 
diflteuit  work  remains  and  the  United  States 
needs  the  invaluable  aid  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  flnlsblng  the  Job  properly,  Just  as  t% 
also  requires  tbe  Incomparable  efforts  of  Gen- 
erals Marshall,  Blsen  bower,  and  MacArtbur, 
Admirals  King,  MUnlte,  and  Halsey.  and  ail 
our  other  great  commanders.  In  the  great 
task  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion and  in  effecting  a  permanent  peace, 
this  country  needs  the  leadership  of  Its  ablest 
and  most  experienced  citizen  and  President 
Roosevelt  meets  those  qualifications  fully. 
The  Nation  Is  most  fortunate  that  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  serve  and  he  merits  highest 
commendation  for  continuing  like  a  good 
soldier,  even  when  his  natural  personal  in- 
clination might  lead  him  to  want  to  retire  to 
quiet  private  life  after  the  12  trying  years 
through  which  he  has  jvist  passed. 

This  year's  choice  of  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice  President  was  tremendously 
important  because  of  the  widespread  belief 
even  in  high  Government  circles  that,  if  re- 
elected. President  Roosevelt  may  not  serve  out 
his  full  4-year  term,  but  may  resign  after 
tbe  war  ends,  either  to  head  the  American 
delegation  to  the  peace  conference  to  make 
certain  of  the  right  result  there  or  for  health 
reasons.  In  that  event,  of  course,  the  Vice 
President  would  become  President  and 
anticipation  of  that  possibility,  however  re- 
mote, called  for  the  selection  at  the  Chicago 
convention  of  a  man  wholly  capable  of  sound 
guidance  of  American  destinies  in  the  dlffl- 
ctilt  post-war  world. 

A  superb  choice  was  made  In  the  nomina- 
tion of  Senator  Truman,  because  his  brilliant 
record  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Ben- 
ate  and  the  ability,  initiative,  sincerity,  and 
courage  he  has  shown  as  chairman  of  tbe  so- 
called  Truman  senatorial  committee  In  in- 
vestigating war  expenditures  stamp  him  as  a 
man  of  Presidential  caliber.  With  the  Mis- 
sourlan  as  his  running  mate,  the  American 
people  can  vote  for  President  Roosevelt  with 
the  fullest  confidence  next  November,  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  his  reelection  will  guar- 
antee continuance  of  the  highest  type  of  na- 
tional leadership  as  long  as  he  serves  there- 
after, while  in  case  of  retirement  for  any 
reason  his  mantle  will  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  man  eminently  well  qualified  to  fill 
satisfactorily  the  highest  office  within  their 
gift. 
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Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14, 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro.  I  am  inserting  an 
address  delivered  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson. 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  Electric  Cooperative,  on 
the  subject  of  rural  electrification. 

As  I  have  said,  time  and  time  again, 
this  rural  electrification  movement  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  ever  been  done 
for  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  we 
expect  to  keep  up  the  drive  until  we 
reach  every  farm  home  in  America. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  the  House, 
and  every  farmer  in  America,  could  read 
Mr.  RoifRTsoii's  address.  The  results  in 
his  own  district  must  give  him  a  thrill  of 
prido,  e^Meially  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  hM  bMtt  one  of  the  most  cotulstent 
•upportort  of  rural  electrification  in  this 
Hotise, 

Tako  the  rettilts  in  Bath  County,  Va., 
which  was  practically  without  any  rural 
electrification  at  all  6  years  ago,  when 
with  the  help  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RobcstsonI  I  put  through  my 
amendment  for  the  first  $100,000,000  for 
rural  electrification.  As  a  result  of  that 
legislation,  today  95  percent  of  the  rural 
homes  in  Bath  County  are  electrified; 
and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  soon  be 
made  100  percent.  What  has  been  done 
in  Bath  County.  Va.,  can  be  done,  and 
must  be  done,  in  every  other  county  in 
America. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  Insert  this 
address  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  for  the  reason  that 
while  he  was  helping  the  farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia in  supporting  our  rural  electrifica- 
tion program,  he  was  also  helping  the 
farmers  of  Mississippi,  and  of  every 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Robertson  s  address  follows: 

The  t>est  and  soundest  help  to  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  help  him  to  help  himself.  Rural 
electrification  gives  that  type  of  help  and 
hence  Its  unqualified  success  as  a  part  of 
the  Government  program  to  aid  agriculture. 
It  has  been  a  program  I  have  been  proud 
to  support. 

About  30  percent  of  the  Nation  is  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  for  a  livelihood, 
but  agrictilture  does  not  receive  for  its  serv- 
ices a  pro  rata  share  of  the  national  income. 
That  unfortunate  situation  became  apparent 
before  the  death  of  Thomas  Jefferson  more 
than  100  years  ago  and  has  continued  ever 
since.  The  two  major  factors  creating  that 
income  disparity  has  been  the  use  of  hand 
labor  on  the  farm  compared  with  the  use  of 
machinery  in  industry,  and  the  sale  of  basic 
farm  products  on  a  free  market  and  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  supplies  on  a  protected  mar- 
ket, supplemented  by  the  actual  or  the 
equivalent  of  private  monopolistic  price  con- 
trol. During  the  past  century  the  history 
of  agriculture  has  been  high,  or  relatively 
high,  prices  during  a  major  war  period  fol- 
lowed by  a  disastrous  slump.  The  slump 
that  followed  World  War  No.  1  conunenced  in 


1922  and  lasted  for  20  years,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  the  temporary  inflation  of  the  stock 
market  boom  between  1920  and  1929.  That 
experience  must  not  be  repeated.  Tbe  pres- 
ent Government  promise  of  90  percent  of 
parity  for  2  years  after  this  war  is  at  best 
Just  a  stop-gap  cushion  to  a  precipitous  de- 
cline in  farm  prices.  For  the  long  pull  a 
broader  and  more  adequate  program  Is  indi- 
cated. The  goal,  as  I  see  it,  is  full  produc- 
tion at  prices  that  will  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  reasonable  profit.  To  sustain 
full  production  there  must  be  foreign  outlets 
for  surpluses  above  domestic  requirements; 
for  instance,  40  percent  of  cotton,  30  percent 
of  tobacco,  and  20  percent  of  wheat  and  ap- 
ples. No  industry  in  America  Is  dependent, 
for  full  production,  upon  a  foreign  outlet  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  its  production.  And 
a  factory  owner  can  shut  down  when  his 
market  disappears,  but  the  farmer  cannot. 

To  compete  in  world  markets  as  well  as  to 
stistaln  tbe  present  volume  of  domestic  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  when  the  na- 
tional income  drops  from  SISO.000.000.000  to 
a  much  lower  figure,  the  Government  should 
aid  farmers  to  reduce  the  costs  of  produe* 
tlon  through  the  use  of  more  and  better  ma« 
chlnery.  In  such  circumstances  power  on 
the  farm  is  a  necessity  and  not  a  Itucury.  Tbt 
rural  electrification  program  has  done  much 
to  meet  that  need,  bttt  much  remains  to  be 


In  the  80*yesr  period  prior  to  rursi  slsetrl- 
flcation,  urtMn  eommunltlss  fully  enjoyed 
tbe  blessings  of  eleetrle  power  stid  light,  btit 
that  sdvsntsge  of  s  seientlfle  sge  resehed  only 
10  peroent  of  our  farmers,  gtnee  the  In- 
ception of  the  rural  program  In  1935,  B.  ■.  A. 
has  built  392,000  miles  of  Une  sod  other  elec- 
tric facilities,  extending  electric  service  at 
reasonable  cost  to  over  l.OOO.OOO  farm  fami- 
lies end  other  rural  consumers,  and  400,000 
additional  rural  homes  are  In  reach  of  lines 
already  built.  That's  a  400-percent  increase 
in  service  to  rural  homes,  yet  only  41.9  per- 
cent of  all  rural  homes.  Within  the  potential 
reach  of  rural  electrification  are  5,000,000 
rural  homes  and  some  of  them  are  in  our 
proud  State.  In  Virginia,  114.000,  or  about 
30  percent  of  the  rural  homes,  are  now  being 
served,  while  234,000  rural  dwellings  are  with- 
out any  source  of  electric  service.  WhUe 
there  is  a  cooperative  in  eastern  Virginia 
larger  than  any  In  our  section,  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  Seventh  District  leads  the 
State  in  the  percentage  of  rural  homes  being 
served.  Rockingham  County  leads  the  pro- 
cession, with  Bath  a  close  second.  In  1938 
Bath  was  the  lowest  in  the  entire  State  in 
rural  electrification.  Now  95  percent  of  rural 
homes  in  Bath  are  served,  as  compared  with 
the  State  average  of  30  percent. 

Tbe  Shenandoah  Valley  Electric  Coopera- 
tive is  a  mlllion-and-a-half-dollar  project 
with  a  system  of  1,236  mUes  serving  S.711 
members.  The  cooperative  also  serves  6 
hatcheries  with  a  chick  production  of  500,000; 
3  lime-grinding  plants  producing  35  tons  of 
sigrlcultural  lime  per  hour;  food-processing, 
low-freeze,  and  cold-storage  plants;  a  saw- 
mill; a  large  manganese  plant;  and  a  machine 
shop  called  Shenandoah  Valley  Defense  Co- 
operative. All  of  those  commercial  plants 
are  contributing  to  the  war  effort,  and  in  the 
post-war  era  will  give  Jobs  to  returned  sol- 
diers. Without  the  cheap  electric  power  they 
would  not  exist. 

The  major  purpose,  of  course,  of  the  rtiral 
electrification  program  was  to  aid  the 
farmer,  although  the  importance  of  the  de- 
velopment in  rtu-al  sections  of  small  indus- 
tries Is  a  valuable  bjrproduct.  Benefits  of  the 
program  to  the  farmer  can  appropriately  be 
listed  under  the  two  heads :  "Monetary  Gain" 
and  "Social  Gain." 

I.  ICOKRAST  CAnf 

(a)  Grinds  feed  for  all  farm  stock. 

(b)  Ten  to  20  percent  increase  in  egg  pro* 
dtKtlon  by  iwultry  boose  lighting. 


(c)  Ten  percent  saving  on  feed  by  eleetrle 
brooding  and  lighting  and  2  weeks  leas  finish- 
mg  time  for  broilers. 

(d)  Marked  increased  efficiency  in  dairy- 
ing through  electjic  milking  machines, 
sterilisers  and  coolers,  cream  separators  and 
chums,  and  light  in  winter  months  in  dairy 
barns. 

(e)  Saving  in  fences  through  the  tise  of 
electrified  fences. 

(f)  Electric  hay  driers  especially  valuable 
in  curing  alfalfa  and  pea  hay. 

(g)  Workshop,  grinding  mowing  blades 
and  repairing  farm  machinery. 

(h)  Pumping  water  for  household  tlse, 
farm  stock,  and  irrigation. 

(1)  Labor-saving  devices  In  the  home 
such  as  washing  machines,  vacuimi  clean- 
ers, electric  irons,  chums,  ranges,  hot-water 
heaters — in  a  word,  the  full  equipment  of  a 
modern  city  apartment  designed  to  be 
operated  by  the  housewife  without  servant 
help. 

(J)  The  development  of  summw  boooss 
for  city  i>eople. 

2.   TMX  SOCIAL  OAXM 

(s)  Radio  and  prompt  news  coverage. 

(b)  Adequau  lighting,  including  study 
llghu  for  school  children  and  lighting  for 
schoolhouses  and  churches. 

(c)  Sanitary  facilities  msde  possible  by 
pressure  water  syatems. 

(d)  Deep-frcees  and  loeker  imlts  for  win* 
ter  eoneumptioD  of  fresh  fruits  end  vegeta- 
bles as  the  means  of  s  better  bslsncsd  ntrsl 
diet  and  tbe  eonservstton  of  perisbsble  foods. 

(e)  The  stlmulstlon  of  eommunlty  pride 
snd  the  accentuation  of  the  advantages  of 
farming  as  a  means  of  life  by  reducing  tbe 
drudgery  and  mconveniences  involved.  The 
time  saved  to  farm  mothers  in  not  having 
to  fill  oil  lamps  and  clean  lamp  chimneys, 
churn  by  hand  and  not  having  to  bend  for 
hotirs  over  washboards  can  now  be  devoted 
to  the  improvemert  of  family  relations  and 
to  conununity  enterprises. 

Again  I  say  It  is  a  sound  program  and  ons 
I  have  been  proud  to  support.  Cooperative 
temporary  delinquencies  in  Government 
loans  have  amounted  to  only  $215,576  in  a 
total  program  of  $379,592,354,  while  prepay- 
ments to  R.  E.  A.  now  total  $15,229,507. 
Against  good  collateral,  plus  a  good  moral 
risk,  the  Government  has  furnished  working 
capital  to  cooperating  farmers,  and  through 
unity  they  have  found  a  new  strength.  Their 
sons  will  come  back  from  the  war  to  a  cleaner, 
greener  land. 


Speedy  Help  Urged  (or  Warsaw  Poles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  DEWEY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16  1944 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  15: 

BPXZDT    HELP    USCED    FOB    VPARSAW    POLES LON- 
DON SAYS  STALIN  PLEDGED  HIS  AID PLANS  POB 

BOMBING     or     NAZIS     SENT     TO     MOSCOW PA- 

TKIOT8'       POSITION       GKAVI POLISH       OmCXS 

STATES  UPEISING  WAS  TIMED  TO  DTVEBT  SMklCT 
ASMOB  rSOM   RED   AXMT 

London.  August  14. — The  Polish  nndo-- 
ground  army,  which  is  striving  desperately 
to  hold  the  city  of  Warsaw  against  the  aavage 
fire  of  German  tanks,  heavy  artlUery,  ar- 
mored trains,  and  gunboats,  has  begvi  to 


in 
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reoelv*  tokan  deUv«iiM  of  Allied  ums,  but 
KUth  potlUol  leMters  In  London,  agonlaed 
by  tlM  dMtructloQ  of  tbe  city  and  the 
ataacbtv  of  its  dtiaens.  Maerted  today  tbat 
balp  muat  be  given  on  a  much  vaat«r  seal* 
If  th*  beal«cad  patriot*  art  to  ba  raicued. 

It  waa  dlseloaed  that  Prtmlar  SUUn  as  weU 
•■  tb*  British  and  American  Blgh  Command 
la  Loadoa  had  promised  to  send  aid  to  the 
Ul-armed  Polish  forces  and  that  dctalM 
|»taos  for  the  dsUvery  of  arms  and  the  bomb- 
ln4  of  Germs  n  stroafholds  bad  been  dls« 
jatOwd  to  Moscow. 

With  a  rsd-Uaad  map  of  Wanav  bafor* 
Mat,  ft  Mi  part  oi  Um  foUah  Army  daseribad 
today  hem  th*  rtdna  ot  Oanaral  Bor'i  undar- 
pound  foreaa  In  wanaw  8  wmJm  mo  today 
ud  bean  daslfnad  apadlflflally  to  trustrata  a 
itorattaek  by  four  darmaa  armored  dl> 
Red  Army  forcai  oloslni  In  on 
the  east.  "This  was  a  very 
fftat  baip  to  the  Rusaiaoa,"  ha  aaaartad. 
Jan  BtaneByk.  Polish  Mlntater  of  Labor 
ildent  of  the  Polish  Ttadaa 
11.  explained  why  the  uprlslnf 
when  It  did. 
General  Bar.  commander  of  the  Polish 
boms  army,  ba  aald.  had  bean  empowared 
to  strike  ~at  a  momant  that  would  be  con- 
aidered  opportiine." 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  Mr.  Stancsyk  said. 
(ha  Garmana  ordarad  tha  eraeuatlon  of  the 
elty.  Including  its  factories,  and  began  mass 
aaacuUons  and  arresta.  The  uprising  was 
ordarad.  be  continued,  to  friutrata  thla 
alaughter  and  to  hamper  the  Germans  In 
their  coiuter-attack  against  the  Bed  Army. 
A  Moecow  statament  s&ld  yesterday  that 
the  attack  had  not  been  coordinated  with 
the  Bed  Army. 

To  move  tha  four  German  armored  dlvl- 
alons  from  the  west  to  the  east  across  the 
Vistula  River,  the  Polish  colonel  explained, 
the  Germans  had  to  use  the  three  bridges 
croaalng  the  river  Inside  the  city.  The  Polish 
plan  waa  to  deny  these  crossings  to  the 
Germans,  and  at  9  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  1  they  opened  their  attack  to  oc- 
cupy the  central  sections  of  the  city  domi- 
nating the  avenues  leading  to  the  bridges. 

Expecting  an  early  Russian  assault,  they 
disregarded  thalr  ahortage  of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  lack  of  heavy  weapons.  At 
fltat  their  tactics  succeeded.  All  three 
brldtss  were  ttlocked. 

Tlie  first  German  coxinter-attack  succeeded 
In  opening  the  route  to  the  most  southerly 
of  tba  brldgea.  PonlatowsJtl  Bridge.  Until 
August  0  It  was  the  only  crossing  of  the  river 
controlled  by  the  Germans. 

On  that  day  tha  Germans  began  literally 
to  burn  their  way  to  the  Kierbedz  Bridge,  the 
middle  one  of  three,  setting  fire  to  the  build- 
ings along  Its  approachea.  After  a  days  the 
enemy  opened  the  way. 

Then  on  August  0  the  Germana  brought 
up  two  armored  trains  on  the  loop  railway 
Unking  all  Warsaw's  railway  stations  and 
blasted  a  path  to  the  third,  and  most  north- 
erly, bridge,  which  bears  both  a  railway  line 
and  a  motor  road. 

In  between  these  routaa.  however,  the  Poles 
atlll  hold  large  sections  of  the  city,  and  on 
Amnat  11  the  Germans  started  to  attack 
tba  tU  town  of  Warsaw  between  the  northern 
and  central  bridgca.  An  artillery  barrage 
from  the  Praga  district  on  the  east  side  of 
tha  Vistula,  plus  fire  from  gunboata  in  the 
river.  poui«d  into  the  underground  army'a 
poalttona. 

All  this  time  the  underground  forces 
were  sending  frantic  appeals  to  London  for 
arms.  "We  are  without  any  material  or 
moral  support."  said  one  message,  which  re- 
marked that  the  only  aid  given  had  been  a 
apeecb  from  London. 

Oa  ordera  from  Premier  Btanlalaw  Mlko- 
lajesvk.  eomplete  instructions  wwra  sent  to 
Muyw  *<w  dropping  a  Bnaatan  liaison  of- 
Boar  la  Warsaw,  tor  delivering  anna  and  for 
glTlBC  ■*  rapport  to  the  Potea.    As  early  as 


cap»in 


August  7  a  Russian 

layed  a  message  through 
Instructions  and  appeals 
Buasian  Army. 

Maanwhila,  last 
dropped  leaflets  oontalnltig 
matttm  to  the  Wanaw  pa  riots. 


In  Warsaw  re- 
iondon  with  similar 
for  contact  with  tha 


Thuralay 
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a  LOOK  AT  TUS  accoR^— M> 
OUAM,  auuTAar 

To  the  New  York  HeraU 

Almost  never  have  I 
communications  to 
tantlon  has  been  called 
editorial  page  of  your 
gust  14.  1»44.  which  Is 
formation  or  deliberate  f^e 
I  feel  that  attention  shquld 
It  was  signed  by  Kdward 

Some  of  the  statements 
a   part  of   the   dellberal^ 
which  have  been  made 
and  speakers  and 
velt  administration. 
ply  a  lack  of  knowledge 
going  on.    No  deliberate 
aa  to  how  I  voted,  but  Um 
ranking   Republican  on 
Committee  in  the  House 
chairman  ia  referred  to 
I  assume  that  Dexter  waa 

I  shall  list  some  of 
call  attention  to  what 
there  may  be  an  end  to 
atatements  appearing  in 

1.  He  states  that 
to  IS,  against  strengthening 
Qiiam.    "niat  is  a  dellber4te 
The  question  of 
cations  of  Guam  never  wa  i 
was   covered   in   a   repor 
Walsh    of    Massachusett  i 
chairman   of   the   Naval 
in  the  Senate,  on  June  7 
tells  the  country  that 
aubmitted  to  the  Congrc^ 
fortifying   Guam,    and 
passed  upon  that  question 

2.  Dexter     states     tha' 
Party  voted,  122  to  6, 
appropriations  bUl  of  193t 
What  happened  was  this : 

The  Republicans  in 
serious  nature  of  our 
that  we  had  no  planes 
which  would  be  of  any 
tempted   to  cut   down 
planes  that  might  be 
time   Increase   the   fundi 
purp<3ees    by    $10,000,000 
voted  bgainst  this 
repeatedly  been  making 
publicans  had  vr'  d 
prlations  when  tl:?y  were 
sgainst    the    mll.tary 
sequel  was  this:    None 
that  the  Democrats 
was   ever  built  because 
signs  to  build  them  on, 
the  latter   part   of   1939 
Europe  had  started,  votec! 


TAsn  wRrrxs  om 
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any  attention  to 
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statements  that 
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false   statements 
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Indlcate  slm- 

of  what  has  been 

statement  is  made 

fact  that  I  am  the 
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4nd  that  I  would  be 

that  inferentlally 

striking  at  me. 

statement*  and 

has  said  so  that 

lome  of  these  false 

rour  paper: 

ns  voted,   135 

the  defenses  of 

false  statement. 

the  fortifl- 

brought  up.    Thla 

filed   by   Senator 

the    Democratic 

^alrs  Committee, 

1944.  in  which  he 

Roosevelt  never 

any  question  of 

Congress    never 


lir 


the     Republican 

a^lnst  the  military 

That  is  not  true. 

Coigress,  realizing  the 
military  situation  and 
designed  or  planned 
iralue  to  build,  at- 
number  of   air- 
butt  and  at  the  same 
for    experimental 
The    Democrats 
They  have 
^atements  that  Re- 
military  appro- 
the  ones  that  voted 
appropriations.      The 
the   6.700  planea 
appropriated  money  lor 
;bere   were   no    de- 
the  Congress  In 
after  the  war   in 
(10,000,000  for  ex- 


ameni  tment. 


ind 


perlmental    purpojea    that    the    Republicans 
tried  to  vote  in  January  and  February.  1939. 

3.  Por  my  own  part  I  have  voted  for  tha 
Selective  Bervica  Act  and  for  exery  extension 
of  it.  Just  as  I  have  voted  for  every  prepared- 
ness measure. 

4  We  did  have  an  embargo  act:  we  did  hava 
a  neutrality  act,  which  was  paased  with  tha 
support  of  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Room- 
velt  spproved  It  in  10M  and  10t7.  Boma  of 
us  didn't  vote  for  it  and  somt  of  us  believed 
that  we  should  gat  out  of  tha  mess  without 
violating  intsrnatlonal  law.  That  did  not 
appeal  to  Mr,  Rooaevalt.  and  that  caused 
many  votes  against  his  way  of  doing  things, 

I  am  wondering  if  it  la  not  about  tlma  that 
■ooie  of  tbeae  people  itopptd  trying  to  base 
their  opposition  to  Bepubiloani  oocning  Into 
power  entirely  upon  false  atatements.  Is  It 
not  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  BUtea 
to  wake  up  and  reallae  that,  Instead  of  being 
forward  looking  where  preparedness  waa  con- 
cerned, ths  Democratic  Party,  under  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt,  has  been  backward  looking 
and  that  a  Republican  administration  meane 
a  mora  vlgoroiu  representation  of  Amerlcaf 

JoHM  Tascr. 
Hotue  of  Re-pre$tntativ€t. 

Washinotom,  D.  C,  Attfust  14,  1944. 


Letter  to  Mj  Constitaents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  16, 1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rjccord,  I  include  herewith 
a  letter  to  my  constituents  in  Louisiana: 

CoNcaaai  or  th>  Unitkd  Stath. 

HOCSI  or  BSPBSSENTATIVia, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  friend,  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  be  your  Congressman  for  the  past 
a  years,  representing  and  serving  you  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Tou  placed  your  faith 
and  confidence  in  me  when  you  aent  me  her* 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  kept  that  faith  and 
confidence.  My  record  of  hard  work,  ef- 
ficiency, and  accomplisliments  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  have  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  our  two  Senators,  namely,  Senators 
Ovsaroif  and  ELLxmna,  In  the  interest  of 
our  great  State.  It  was  Senator  Ellxndix 
who  led  the  fight  for  Federal  aid  to  ths 
school  lunch  program  in  the  Senate,  while  I 
was  one  of  those  who  worked  so  hard  for  thla 
legislation  in  the  House. 

The  members  of  the  armed  forces  look 
upon  me  as  their  champion  in  Congress. 
WhUe  it  is  physicaUy  impossible  for  mo  to 
explain  my  accomplishments  in  this  letter,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  performed  thousands 
of  tedious  tasks  in  getting  word  to  parenta 
about  their  sons  who  were  either  wounded 
or  captured,  straightening  out  and  un- 
tangling thousands  of  allotments,  aiding  and 
assisting  in  securing  trucks,  school  busses, 
farm  equipment,  machinery  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  things  of  a  similar  nature. 
Tliese  were  all  extremely  tedious  tasks.  How- 
ever, they  were  of  great  benefit  to  you  peo- 
ple. I  shall  continue  In  the  future  to  do 
these  things  Just  as  I  have  in  the  past. 

By  voting  for  and  electing  me  In  the  first 
primary  over  my  opponents,  you  wiU  give 
me  added  prestige  and  power  and  I  will  be 
able  to  do  even  more  for  you  in  the  lucure 
than  I  have  in  the  past. 


Feeling  that  my  efforts,  work,  and  records 
of  achievement  are  deserving  of  another 
term.  I  am  taking  this  means  of  asking  you 
for  your  vote^  and  support  in  my  reelection 
on  September  12. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamm  H.  MoaxtaoM, 
Mamber  of  Congreu. 


Camp  Bedilioa 

BXTEN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  ONio 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSElfTATIVn 

Wednesday ,  August  19, 1944 

Mr.  aRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  a  resolution  of 
the  Marietta  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  appreciation  of  the  naming  of 
a  training  camp  by  the  Navy  Department 
of  the  United  States  of  America  honoring 
the  memory  of  the  late  Commander 
Robert  W.  Bedilion,  United  States  Navy: 

Whereas  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  naming  the 
training  camp  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  Camp 
Bedilion,  honored  the  memory  of  Commander 
Robert  W.  Bedilion,  a  respected  citizen  of  our 
city,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  services  ;of  his 
country  on  September  7,  1943:  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Marietta  City,  Ohio, 
are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honor  be- 
stowed in  memory  of  Commander  Bedilion, 
and  justly  proud  of  this  deserved  recogni- 
tion: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Chamber  of  Comm«'ce 
of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  on  behalf  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  city,  express  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  of  America 
its  sincere  and  grateful  arpreciatlon  of  the 
recognition  given  Commander  Robert  W. 
Bedilion;    be   It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  cause  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Ex- 
cellency. Fri«nklln  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  to  Hon.  James 
V.  Forrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment; and  to  Hon.  P.  W.  Griffith.  United 
States  Representative  from  the  Fifteenth 
District  of  Obio,  with  the  expressed  hope  that 
the  same  may  be  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Recoko;  to  Mrs.  Martha  Daker  Bedi- 
lion, of  Alexandria,  Va.,  the  bereaved  wife; 
to  Augusta  K.  Bedilion,  of  Marietta,  Ohio, 
the  sorrowing  mother,  and  that  this  reso- 
lution be  spread  upon  the  records  of  our 
organization. 

Adopted  May  12,  1944. 

MARirrrA  Chambxb  or  Commkhch, 
Geosck  WHrra, 
Frank  J.  McCaulet. 

D.    T     SCHOONOVXR, 

Will  P.  McKinnet, 

A.  A.  Schramm,  Chairman. 

JoHM  E.  NoRTHWAT,  Secretary. 


Snrplai  Property  Disposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1944 

Mr.    ANDREWS   of   New   York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  include  th2  fol- 
lowing short  article  by  Thomas  P.  Scan- 
Ian,  editor  of  the  Surplus  Record  of 
Chicago,  111.: 

Now  that  the  greatest  production  Job  of 
all  time  ia  so  nearly  mastered ,  the  task  of 
redistributing  the  most  tremendous  surplus 
of  materials,  plants,  and  equipment  the  world 
has  aver  known  confronts  the  American  peo- 
ple. How  it  win  ba  handled  with  the  least 
possible  effaot  upon  our  national  economy 
has  not  yet  been  dsflnltsly  decided.    It  is  a 

Eroblem  that  will  tax  tba  best  brains  In  the 
tnd  and  svsn  then  ths  solution  can  only  be 
arrived  at  thruugh  trial  and  error. 

Por  a  year  Congress  and  other  government- 
al bodies  have  been  making  surveys  and  etud- 
iee  of  various  plans  which  have  been  eub- 
mltted  by  farslghtsd  businessmen  and  asso- 
olattons  who,  while  not  relaxing  in  their 
efforts  to  speed  our  ultimate  victory,  have 
found  time  to  give  thought  and  study  to  the 
economic  future  of  the  country.  Some  Idea 
of  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  the  surplus 
war  property  problem  may  be  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  40  bills  have  been 
Introduced  into  Congreas  containing  plans 
for  the  disposition  of  war  goods  and  equip- 
ment which  must  be  absorbed  by  the  public 
and  industry  or  be  dumped  on  the  scrap  pile. 

The  questions  in  the  minds  of  business  and 
labor  and  the  farmer,  too,  are:  How  is  the 
regulation  for  surplus  disposal  going  to  affect 
me?  Will  I  be  able  to  buy  a  Jeep  for  10  cents 
on  the  dollar?  Shall  I  wait  imtU  the  Govern- 
ment starts  to  sell  off  some  of  the  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  late-tjrpe  machine  tools  to 
reequlp  my  shop?  This  man  expects  to  be 
able  to  buy  modern  machinery  at  one-fourth 
of  what  It  would  cost  new.  And  there  will 
also  be  with  us  the  opportunist  who  expects 
to  buy  a  completely  equipped  maniifacturing 
plant  for  a  song. 

Well,  from  our  observation  post,  nobody  is 
going  to  steal  anything  from  Uncle  Sam  this  ' 
trip.  Government  and  business  are  deter- 
mined that  this  will  not  happen  again — the 
promoter  is  persona  non  grata  in  all  of  the 
recommendations  for  surplus  disposal  which 
have  been  submitted.  Self-interest  groups 
have  two  strikes  on  them  already. ' 

Now  let's  g3t  down  to  the  practical  way  of 
looking  at  this  Job.  We  have  called  it  "the 
greatest  merchandising  task  of  all  time." 
Compared  to  selling  eiS.OOCOOO.OOO  worth  of 
War  bonds,  the  best  securities  in  the  world, 
the  Job  of  selling  twenty-five  billions  or  even 
$76,000,000,000  (you  guess)  in  merchandise — 
shoes  and  socks,  needles  and  pins,  bacon  and 
eggs,  planes  and  tanks,  lathes  and  planers, 
motors  and  generators,  plants  and  buildings, 
and  probably  a  million  and  one  separate  and 
distinct  Items  which  are  ordinarily  dis- 
tributed by  ten  tho\isand  and  one  industries 
and  divisions  of  trade — becomes  a  surplua 
problem  of  colossal  size.  We  repeat,  it  is 
the  greatest  merchandising  task  cf  all  time. 

Probably  we  are  becoming  too  alarming,  or 
these  statements  may  sound  like  the  pro- 
verbial cry  of  wolf,  but  we  have  observed 
during  the  past  25  years  how  difficult  it  is  to 
dismantle  and  dispose  of  even  a  single  indus- 
trial plant  or  auction  off  a  hardware  store 
without  giving  the  stuff  away.  The  time, 
market,  publicity  are  all  important  factors. 

We  hark  back  to  a  war  plant  which  was 
sclent' flcally  and  intelligently  dismantled  and 
sold  after  World  War  No.  1.  It  was  the  larg- 
est munitions  plant  in  the  world  in  1918 
and  cost  Uncle  Sam  (that's  you  and  I)  (90,- 
000,000.  This  plant  was  practically  new 
when  the  war  ended.  Within  a  square-mile 
area  it  contained  the  complete  processing 
equipment  and  power  plant  necessary  to 
manufacture  powder  from  the  bass  Ingredi- 
ents to  the  shipping  containers.  The  people 
who  handled  the  dismantling  and  disposal 
of  this  vast  plant  took  some  10  years  to 
finally  dispose  of  all  the  equipment  and 
buildings,  and  only  some  $15,000,000  gross 
were  realized  after  all  this  time.    They  were 


experienced  people  In  this  kind  of  work  and 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  and 
research  to  seek  out  markets  and  in  recon- 
verting special  equipment.  In  carefvU  dis- 
mantling and  the  salvaging  of  every  possi- 
bls  stick  of  lumber  and  nail.  And  after  aU 
of  this  time  and  elfort,  they  were  able  to 
realize  only  a  Uttla  over  IA  cents  on  the 
dollar  groas. 

Ask  any  crane  or  boiler  manufacturer  or 
builder  of  chemical  or  electrical  equipment 
bow  much  it  cosU  to  sell  his  highly  publl* 
daed  new  producu  and  you  will  find  out  that 
the  Job  of  reselling  a  war  plant  is  In  no  way 
oomparatlvt.  In  the  flrat  place,  there  is 
mental  objection  that  the  war-plant  equip- 
ment is  second  hand;  secondly,  the  buyer 
expecu  to  purchaM  it  at  a  fracUon  of  the 
original  price.  Add  to  theee  facta  the  necas> 
sity  ot  describing,  cataloging,  and  dismantling 
the  plant,  clsaning  and  checking  ths  squlp- 
ment  for  broken  or  mlulng  parts,  and  rlg> 
gtng  it  for  shipment.  Also,  doeens  of  other 
obstscles  arias  because  the  machine  did  not 
come  from  the  original  builder. 

This  case  is  only  one  of  thousands  of  planta 
which  were  not  as  successfully  liquidated 
after  the  lest  war.  One  might  say  someone 
benefited  by  the  bargains  which  were  made 
available,  but  are  we  not  atiU  paying  for 
the  lest  war? 

Probably  you  are  saying  to  yourself  after 
reading  this  preamble:  "So  what?  What  la 
this  guy  driving  at?"  Simply  this:  The 
United  States  Treasury  has  paid  out  some 
$200,000,000,000  in  gearing  up  for  this  war. 
Probably  half  of  this  sum  has  gone  into 
plants,  materials,  machinery,  and  what  not. ' 
Much  of  this  Is  salvageable.  If  our  surplua 
property  agencies  can  recover  for  the  Treas- 
ury 50  percent  or  only  25  percent  of  thla 
money,  even  that  represents  fifty  or  twenty- 
five  billions  going  back  into  the  Nation's 
cash  register. 

We  all  know  that  this  surplus  disposal 
Job  is  not  one  for  boondogglers  or  amateurs. 
True  it  needs  InteUigent  Government  cuper- 
vision,  but  most  of  all  it  needs  careful  plan- 
ning, scientific  marketing,  economic  control, 
test  campaigns,  advertising,  selling  by  every 
single  method  and  means  which  Sears,  Roe- 
buck, Marshall  Field,  General  Motors.  Warner 
tt  Swasey,  A.  &  P.,  and  other  great  concerns 
would  use  in  merchandising  their  producta 
or  wares. 

Every  merchant  and  manufacturer  In 
America  should  lend  a  hand  in  this  gigantic 
merchandising  Job  and  every  merchant  and 
manufacturer  and  engineer  who  puts  his 
money  and  ingenuity  into  it  should  receive 
the  proper  compensation  for  his  effort.  The 
experienced  foreign  market  experts  should  be 
consulted.  The  knowledge  and  background 
of  the  advertising  expert  should  be  coun- 
seled. The  experience  of  the  technical  re- 
conversion engineer  shculd  be  utilized.  In 
fact,  all  who  can  contribute  their  brains  or 
muscle  to  the  beating  of  swords  back  into 
plow  shares  should  be  put  to  work  as  soon 
as  the  wheels  of  Industry  begin  to  hiun  in 
civilian  production. 

The  responsibility  lies  primarUy  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  this  vast  Job  to  do 
and  it  is  up  to  industry  and  business  to  not 
only  see  that  It  is  directed  properly  but  also 
to  take  an  active  part  In  it. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  this  Nation  was 
built  upon  the  system  of  free  enterprise.  If 
we  hope  to  preserve  it,  business  and  labor  will 
have  to  be  vlgUant.  We  mentioned  Just  com- 
pensation for  those  who  through  knowledge 
and  experience  assist  the  governmental 
agencies  in  finding  markets  for  war  surplus. 
Even  before  cur  dsclaration  cf  war,  thou- 
sands of  patriotic  citizens  gave  freely  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  accelerate  the  pro« 
duction  program.  In  the  reallocation  and 
disposition  of  the  war  curplus  the  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  placed  in  the  position  of  com* 
petlng  with  private  enterprtee.  This  makee 
it  almost  noandatory  that  If  business  con- 
tributes   to    the    merchandising    oi    these 
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itte  lurphMes  that  tt  b«  Jtutly  eompen- 
Mted  In  dollart  for  tb«  effort  put  forth. 

In  nunmatkm,  wbo  la  better  qtmlifled  to 
do  this  Job  tban  American  buaincasmen. 
Moat  of  them,  large  and  m*"'!,  leamad 
^^fhroagh  cold  hard  experience.  The  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  department  store  operator,  the 
antomobfle  dealer,  the  machinery  dealer,  the 
■MrCbandUlng  counselor,  the  auctioneer,  the 
mill  rapply  man.  and  hundreda  of  others  too 
Btmiercua  to  classify  are  the  people  of  whom 
«•  tpeak.  Tell  me  where  you  will  find  a  bet- 
tar  prop  the  world  over  who  can  handle 
Itila  job  mora  IntelUgently  and  energetically. 


SouimI  Intematioiul  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMFTON  I.  WHITE 

or  nuBO 

lit  TBZ  HOU8S  OP  RKPRSSEMTATTVBS 

Monday.  August  14, 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  Informed  and  thoughtful  people  of 
this  country  that  are  devoting  their  at- 
tention to  the  solution  of  the  intema- 
ktonal  money  problem  we  are  indebted 
to  two  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  where  there  is  no  silver-  and  gold- 
mining  industry  to  Influence  their  Judg- 
ment, for  the  proposal  of  a  sound  mone- 
tary program  embodied  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  which  Is  submitted  herewith 
for  printing  in  the  Rxcoro.  Mr.  Titus  is 
an  able  writer  on  the  money  subject  and 
It  will  be  my  privilege  to  present  further 
correspondence  and  articles  by  him  on 
the  international  money  issue: 
wmmt  or   WHzaxAsxs   and    fuogbstioms   bt 

m.    M.   TtrUS   or    MT73CATHiX    AKD   KZ-aCNATOa 
TAN  AL«nNS  or   POCABONTAS   COUNTT,  IOWA. 

€m  na  Porr-WAi  xoNrr 


1.  Whereas  a  sound  monetary  standard  is 
•Manual  to  the  sUbUlaatlon  and  welfare  of 
all  people:  and 

a.  Wharaaa  tor  many  years  the  world  u£ed 
both  gold  and  sllTer  as  Its  basic  money  at 
a  ratto  of  16  to  1.  with  comparatively  slight 
^rtatlon;  and 

S.  Wharaaa  England  and  the  United  Statea 
demonetised  aUver  In  the  years  18TO,  1873, 
and  1874;  and 

4.  Whereas  a  cubic  box  forty  feet  in  dlmen- 
*>n  oould  contain  all  the  gold  of  the  world 
at  the  presenc  time,  thua  rendering  inade- 
quate the  amount  of  gold  to  properly  trana- 
act  tha  ImsiiMaB  of  tba  world  and  thus  ren- 
«lerlng  It  Important  for  the  world  to  return 
to  intematkmal  bimetal  Ism:  and 

t.  Wharaaa  the  emergency  conditions  of 
the  world  war  have  practically  eliminated 
tha  traditional  use  of  either  gold  or  allver 
la  a  btmt»  of  monetary  values;  and 

6.  Whareas  practically  all  the  monetary 
gold  is  now  held  by  the  United  States  and 
a  very  few  of  the  other  nations;  and 

7.  Whereas  about  three-flf  ths  of  the  people 
OC  the  world  use  sUver  for  practically  ail 
MiUuaiy  btislneas  transactions;  and 

t.  Whsreas  we  believe  that  the  tiae  of  both 
gold  and  allver  is  absolutely  easential  to  the 
aCsquacy.  safety,  and  stability  of  a  weU-bal- 
ai^eed  basis,  for  world  monetary  standard  of 
values;  and 

0.  Whereas  the  aaaictance  given  member 
Batkms  renders  It  possible  for  member  na- 
ttons  to  acquire  a  surpltis  of  products.  ttM 
■*••'<*  of  governora  of  the  international  h»nfc' 
abaU.  froaa  time  to  time,  warn  all  member 
—<**»**  «*  *«h  poaalbillty  and  thua  avoid  a 


decrease  in  price  of 
resulting  depression. 
Now,  therefore,  we 
for  your  consideration :  That 
be  duly  adopted  and  estab 
our  monetary  standard  of 
relative  content  of  each  mr|al 
ard  be  determined  by  the 
epectlve  commodity  value  of 
taking  into  accotmt  the 
this  act  on  such  commodity 
that  parity  In  the  purchasing 
and  silver  be  established; 
That  each  participating 
to    the    international    bank 
monetary  unit,  the  amount 
the  gold  and  sliver  therein, 
tlve  change  In  the  content 
unit  shall  be  published  and 
the  International  bank  at 
before  such  change  shall 
That  in  case  any  such  . 
neglects  to  give  such  notice 
change   the    content  and 
monetary  unit,  then  the 
may,  at  its  option    (or 
nation  of  such  omission, 
and  inform  such  nation  that 
ditions  and  requirements  of 
complied  with,  the  privileg 
nectlon  with  the  Internatlcu^al 
the  option  of  the  said 
be  withdrawn  from  such 

That  any  nation  failing 
amount  of  gold  or  silver  in  it 
as  established  by  such  nati  jn 
and   published    by    the 
shall  thereupon  forfeit  its 
all  privileges  of  its  connectioj  i 
national  bank. 

That  said  international 
tain  proper  facilities  for 
silver  content  of  basic  mone  ' 
nation  and  shall  refuse  to 
any  basic  coinage  not 
established  standard  of  such 

The    International    bank 
llshed  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
of  making  only  such  charges 
essary  to  cover  the  expense 
ducting  its  business  and  . 
able  reserve  for  possible  lossea 

That  if,  in  the  jtidgment 
governors    of   said 
time  should  come  when  a 
paid,   all   member  nations 
such  proportion  as  their 

That  the  said  Internationa 
authorised  to  change  Its  rat  o 
gold  and  silver  content  of  basl< 
ever  such   action  Is  necessajy 
monetary  parity,  and  shall 
tions    reasonable    notice   of 
change. 

That  any  member  nation 
from  said  International  banl 
notice  at  any  time. 

That  In  the  opening  of 
bank,  gold  shall  be  valued  at 
and  silver  at per  ounce. 


any  onunodlty  and  a 


respectfully  recommend 

gold  and  silver 
established  as  a  basis  for 
vc|Iue  and  that  the 
In  the  Btand- 
]  iresent  and  pro- 
said  metals,  and 
anticipated  effect  of 
raluea  to  the  end 
power  of  gold 

motion  shall  certify 

its    established 

and  fineness  of 

I  Lnd  any  prospec- 

'  such  monetary 

made  known  to 

Idast  months 

tale  effect. 

par^clpatlng  nation 

of  intention  to 

Ineness  of   such 

In^rnational  bank 

)    notify  such 

n4glect  or  failure, 

unless  the  con- 

his  act  are  fully 

and  the  con- 

bank  may,  at 

int^national  bank, 

delinquent  nation. 

maintain  the 

metallic  money 

and  approved 

bank, 

in  and 

with  the  Inter- 


o 


intc  rnatlonal 
me  mbership 


testing 


internatl<  mal 


inter  ist 


sail 


Urf  es  Sliowiiif  ef  Soviet  Film  of  KliarkoT 
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bink 


shall  main- 

the  gold  and 

offered  by  any 

approve  or  accept 

complying  with  the 

nation. 

ihall    be   estab- 
w:  th  the  prlvUege 
as  shall  be  nec- 
properly  con- 
provide  for  reason- 


<f 


(>f 


the  board  of 

bank,    the 

dividend  could  b« 

E|iould   share   In 

in  the  bank. 

bank  shall  be 

between   the 

coinage  when- 

to   maintain 

member  na- 

cuch    proposed 


*»e 


may  withdraw 
on  6  months' 


International 
—  per  ounce 


or 


ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RB>RB!  SNTATIVES 

Wednesdap,  August .  6.  1944 

Mr.   CZLIfR.     Mr.  Spsaker.   under 
kftTo  to  extend  my  renarU  in  the 


RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
sent  by  me  to  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information: 

Anctm  8,  1044. 
Hon.  Eljcer  Davis, 

Director,  Office  of  War  Information, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkax  Mx.  Davis:  The  Soviet  documentary 
film,  "Justice  Is  Coming"  (I  am  informed)  is 
open  for  bookings  in  the  United  States.    It 
Is  a  documentary  reproduction  of  the  Khar- 
kov  trials    In    December    1943,   when    three 
German  Jackal  Nazi  ofBcers  and  a  Russian 
Quisling  were  condemned  to  death  by  hang- 
ing becatise  of  their  torture  and  massacre  of 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children  In  Rus- 
sia. 
It  Is  a  hard,  grim  pleturs. 
In  the  final  scene,  the  four  gutfty  brutes 
swing  from  four  gallows  poets. 

The  demands  for  the  showing  of  this  pic- 
ture of  crime  and  punishment  have  arisen 
all  over  England.  Englishmen  are  infuri- 
ated by  the  dreadful  havoc  caused  by  robot 
bombs.  They  seek  retribution,  and  right- 
fully so.  They  wish  to  see  this  film.  They 
see  refiected  therein  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance. 

At  the  film's  inception  there  are  quoted 
words  by  Stalin,  as  follows:  "We  shall  bring 
the  German  criminals  to  book."  And  the 
promise  is  performed.  There  are  shots  of 
burning  Russian  villages  and  devastated 
cities,  and  of  the  charred  bones  of  dead  chil- 
dren. Interspersed  between  pictures  of  ra- 
pine, rape,  and  plunder  by  Nazi  monsters  ars 
such  shrill  phrases  as  "Be  ye  accursed,  ye 
murderers." 

The  prisoners  confess  at  the  trials.  They 
admit  the  gas-fllled  vans  by  which  they  suf- 
focated their  victims,  the  truckloads  of  chil- 
dren shot  and  then  kicked  into  mass  burial 
pits.  The  audience  cheers  the  verdict  of 
death  as  well  as  the  springing  of  the  nooses. 
This  Is  the  type  of  cinema  we  need  In 
America.  It  Is  horrible,  mayt>e  sickening,  yet 
necessary  to  arouse  placid  Americans  out  of 
their  complacency  with  regards  Nazi  atroci- 
ties They  probably  have  heard  of  so  many 
that  their  feelings  have  become  numbed. 

Many  of  us  remember  the  last  time.  We 
then  called  them  "Huns."  We  vowed  to  set 
up  atrocity  courts.  We  made  direful  threats 
to  bring  all  the  Boche  guilty  of  helnotu 
crimes  to  trial.  Teddy  Roosevelt  here,  Lloyd 
George  In  England,  promised  to  hang  the 
Kaiser  and  make  the  Huns  pay  to  the  last 
farthing.  Bocks,  pamphlets,  newspaper  edi- 
torials of  1917  ana  1918  reflected  the  same 
demands  for  punishment  to  fit  the  horrtble 
crimes  of  the  German  culprits. 

Yet,  all  came  to  naught.  Kaiser  WllheLm 
was  permitted  a  confortable  exile  as  the 
Squire  of  Dom  In  Holland.  Hlndenburg, 
Ludendorff,  Von  Tlrpltz,  Von  Bismarck  lived 
on  in  Iniquity  and  the  planning  of  World 
War  No.  2.  The  Junkers,  the  Priuslan  mili- 
tary clique,  the  Gestapo,  will  live  to  bring 
forward  another  Schicklegruber  on  a  white 
horse  unless  we  pvmish  and  pi^  them  the 
wages  of  their  sins. 

But.  Americana,  with  Intense  sentiment 
and  tender  stomachs,  will  want  again  to 
withdraw  from  the  mess  as  soon  as  the  last 
shot  Is  fired.     That  must  not  be. 

Hitler,  Hlmmler,  Goebbels,  Goerlng.  and 
all  the  vile  brown -shlrted  Nazis  must  hang 
from  gallows  five  times  higher  tlian  the  one 
from  which  Haman  swung. 

Bring  on  this  movie.  Show  It  all  over  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  a  patriotic  Hollywood  and  ths 
cinema    distributors    and    theater    owners 
would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  tlM  show- 
ing of  "Justice  Is  Coming." 
Toun  vary  sincerely, 

Smanusl  Czixik. 
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Extracts  From  Speeches  of  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York,  Af  ainst  Racial  and 
Religious  Intolerance  and  Persecutions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       }  \ 
or  ; 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  Msw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1944 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  extracts 
from  various  sjjeeches  I  have  made  dur- 
ing my  service  in  Congress  against  racial 
and  religious  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tions. The  extracts  cited  are  selected 
and  brief  quotations  from  only  a  few  of 
many  such  speeches  I  have  made  on  this 
subj<?ct  since  I  have  been  In  public  life, 
but  they  are  suflBcient  to  prove  to  any 
fair-minded  person  that  I  am  not  and 
have  never  been  anti-semitic  and  have 
consistently  raised  my  voice  and  used 
wliatever  influence  I  have  possessed  to 
protest  against  any  discrimination 
against  racial  minorities  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

The  extracts  follow: 

On  December  14,  1925,  I  Introduced  a 
resolution,  perhaps  the  first  action  taken 
by  any  Member  of  Congress — House  Joint 
Resolution  76,  Sixty-ninth  Congress — to 
stop  the  spread  of  fascism  in  the  United 
States.  This  resolution  provided,  in  part, 
as  foUows: 

Whereas  It  is  reported  In  the  public  press 
that  Benito  Mussolini  has  urged  the  creation 
of  Italian  centers  In  the  United  States  to  in- 
culcate foreign  Ideals  and  teach  of  fascism, 
which  is  svUiversive  of  our  republican  form 
of  government  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Italian  Prime  Minister  has 
recently  deprived  the  Italian  Parliament  of 
all  authority  to  amend  or  alter  his  decrees, 
has  denounced  liberty  as' a  sham,  and  by  force 
of  arms  has  ruthlessly  uprooted  popular  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  which  the  people  of  all 
civilized  nations  have  for  centuries  past  shed 
oceans  of  blood;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Italian  dictatorship 
and  despotic  form  of  government  Is  incon- 
sistent and  subversive  of  American  Ideals  of 
governn'ent  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  regards  with 
disfavor  any  attempt  by  a  foreign  power  to 
Interfere  with  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
United  States  by  creating  centers  for  their 
nationals  or  their  former  nationals  In  this 
country,  and  commends  the  American  Legion 
for  their  activities  in  encotu-aging  and  estab- 
lishing American  centers  to  promote  the 
practice  of  American  Ideals,  customs,  and 
habits,  and  the  Americanization  of  all  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  of 
their  speedy  absorption  as  naturalized  citi- 
zens Into  the  American  body  politic  having 
the  same  Identical  rights,  liberties,  privileges, 
and  duties  as  all  other  American  citizens. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  connection 
with  this  resolution,  I  said: 

The  teaching  of  fascism  in  America  would 
be  as  dangerous  to  our  Institutions  as  bol- 
shevism.  and  as  subversive  of  our  form  of 
government.  It  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  our  Constitution  and  with  it  popular  gov- 


ernment, and  cost  us  our  hard-won  liberties, 
and  our  most  cherished  rights  and  privileges. 
We  want  no  centers  In  the  United  States 
where  fascism  can  be  promoted,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly.  We  want  none  of  it, 
nor  will  we  stand  for  outside  Influence  in  the 
Americanization  of  our  aliens. 

Again,  on  January  4, 1932, 1  Introduced 
a  somewhat  similar  resolution — House 
Joint  Resolution  169,  Seventy-second 
Congress — against  any  foreign  interfer- 
ence in  our  internal  affairs,  through  the 
creation  of  centers  to  inculcate  foreign 
ideals  and  allegiance  in  the  United 
States,  and  providing  that — 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  op- 
posed to  Interference  by  any  nation  or  na- 
tions in  our  Internal  affairs  through  the  crea- 
tion of  centers  to  inciUcate  foreign  Ideals 
and  allegiance  for  their  nationals  or  their 
former  nationals  In  this  country,  and  looks 
with  disfavor  on  the  teaching  of  fascism  in 
the  United  States  as  inconsistent  with 
American  ideals  and  liberties  and  subversive 
of  our  republican  form  of  goveriunent  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
mands that  the  activities  and  propwganda  of 
both  Fascists  and  anti-Fascists  shall  cease. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June 
30,  1922 — speaking  on  behalf  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  322,  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment in  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people,  of  which  I  was  the 
author: 

This  resolution  favors  the  establishment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,  and  is  based  on  Justice  and  human- 
ity •  •  ".It  is  an  expression  of  our 
sympathetic  and  favorable  attitude  in  estab- 
lishing In  Palestine  a  refuge  for  the  perse- 
cuted Jews  of  the  world,  where  they  can 
develop  their  own  culture,  law.  and  ideals  In 
the  ancient  land  of  their  fathers,  given  by 
Jehovah  to  Abraham  and  consecrated  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  birth- 
place of  their  traditions. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Speech  at  the  protest  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Jew- 
ish Congress,  at  Town  Hall,  New  York 
City.  March  16, 1930: 

Multitudes  of  Russian  priests.  Jewish 
rabbis.  Zionists,  Catholic  priests,  and  Protes- 
tant ministers  are  being  arrested  and  on 
flimsy  charges  exiled  to  Siberia  if  they  are 
not  secretly  executed  by  the  Ogpu.  the 
terrible  secret  p>ollce  which  has  recently  been 
reestablished  to  spread  terror  among  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  worshippers  In  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. •  •  •  The  active,  relentless  persecu- 
tion and  terrorism  has.  resulted,  according 
to  the  statement  of  an  eminent  rabbi  who 
has  Just  returned  from  an  investigation  In 
Russia,  in  driving  three-quarters  of  the 
Jewish  people  away  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  Is  an  almost  unbelievable 
statement  to  anybody  who  has  studied  tlie 
history  of  the  Jewish  race.  In  spite  of  aU 
the  pogroms  and  persecutions  that  Jews 
have  suffered  In  the  past  centuries,  they 
have  always  retained  their  religious  beliefs 
until  the  terrorism  of  the  Ogpu.  the 
dreaded  secret  police,  has  made  life  an 
abomination  and  desolation  for  them. 
•  •  •  There  Is  one  silver  lining  to  the 
religious  persecution  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  that  Is  the  concurrence  of  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  to  champion  religious 
liberty  and  to  present  a  united  front  against 
the  attempts  of  the  Communists  to  exter- 
minate aU  religions  based  on  a  belief  In  God. 
The  imited  protest  of  Christendom  and 
Judaism,  that  most  ancient  of  all  faiths. 


marks  a  cornerstone  in  history,  for  In  union 
Is  not  only  strength  but  understanding, 
which  will  bring  glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will  toward 
men. 

Stfiteraent  as  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  March  21,  1933: 

It  Is  none  of  our  business  what  kind  of  a 
government  there  Is  In  Germany,  Russia, 
or  Italy,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  ths 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens 
wherever  they  may  b«.  Attacks  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Jewish  origin  in  Germany 
must  cease  immediately.  •  •  •  The  riss 
of  anti-Semitic  propaganda  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  in  Germany  ttims  clvUl- 
zatlon  back  to  the  dark  days  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion In  Spain  and  the  pogroms  of  the  Cos- 
sacks  under  the  Czarist  regime  In  Russia. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  May 
24,  1933: 

I  introduced  the  following  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  19).  and  it  wUl  depend  upon 
the  unanimity  and  character  of  the  support 
given  It  by  the  Jewish  people  in  the  United 
States  and  their  friends  whether  I  shall  re- 
quest Immediate  consideration.  If  It  Is  shown 
clearly  that  the  Jewish "  people  are  united 
in  demanding  immediats  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution.  X  shall  urge  prompt 
consideration  and  adcptiofx: 

"Whereas  the  German  Qovemment  is  pur« 
suing  a  relentless  and  nfthleas  policy  of  eco- 
nomic persecution  and  r^ression  of  Jews  in 
Germany:  and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  avowed  Intention  of  ths 
German  Government  to  deprive  the  Jews  of 
their  civic,  political,  and  economic  rights;  and 

"Whereas  the  comparatively  small  niunber 
of  Jews  In  Germany,  not  exceeding  600.000. 
constitute  a  peaceful,  law-abiding,  indus- 
trious, and  defenseless  element  of  the  pop- 
Illation:  Be  it 

"JJesoIred,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  regrets  the  continued  persecution  of 
the  Jews  la  Germany  and  expresses  Its  sym- 
pathy for  them  In  their  hoiir  of  trial,  hu- 
miliation, and  economic  discrimination,  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  use  his  good  offices  and  make  friendly 
representation  to  the  German  Goveriunent 
In  the  Interest  of  humanity,  Justice,  and 
world  peace,  to  respect  the  civic  and  eco- 
nomic rights  of  their  citizens  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  racial  and  religious  per- 
secution." 

Letter  to  Justice  Wendell  P.  Stafford, 
American  National  Conference  Against 
Racial  Persecution  in  Germany,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June 

5,  1933: 

,  I  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing  to  a  pre- 
vious engagement,  I  will  be  unable  to  attend 
your  protest  meeting  against  the  tragic  and 
inhuman  attempt  oi  the  Hitler  government 
to  destroy  the  economic  rights  of  German 
Jews  and  deprive  them  of  citizenship.  No 
nation,  or  no  people,  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can people,  accustomed  to  equal  opportuni- 
ties under  the  law,  can  remain  silent  at  ths 
cruel,  brutal,  and  systematic  policy  being 
pursued  by  the  German  Government  to  turn 
the  hands  of  progress  back  2  centuries  and 
force  peaceful  and  law-abiding  Jewish  cltN 
sens  to  return  to  the  ix)ve  ty  and  disease  of 
the  ghetto.  The  American  people  ars 
shocked  and  horrifled  that  any  civilized  gov- 
ernment could  In  our  day  and  generation 
undertake  to  outrage  clvUlzation  by  stran- 
gling through  economic  weapons  a  whols 
race.  Stupid  and  ruthless  leadership  turned 
the  world  against  Germany  20  years  ago.  and 
God  forbid  that  It  should  again  come  to  pass. 
By  encouraging  and  promoting  Intolerabls 
injustice  to  the  Jews,  the  German  rulers  ars 
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prejudicing  their  own  demands  for  Jiistlce 
btfor*  world  public  opinion.  The  fight 
h«a  Just  begun,  and  must  continue  until 
human  rights  and  Jewlah  rights  prevail.  I 
wculd  appreciate  the  active  and  militant 
support  of  your  Congress  toward  securing  a 
lavoraUe  report  and  action  on  my  resolu- 
tion (H.  Goo.  Res.  19)  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  friendly  representation  to  tbe 
Hitler  government  regarding  the  economic 
and  racial  persecution  of  600.000  German 
Jew*.  In  the  name  of  Jiistlce.  humanity. 
,  and  friendly  relations  between  nations. 


Letter  to  Hon.  Samttxl  Dicksthh, 
Chairman  of  Special  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate Nazi  AcUvities  in  the  United 
States,  March  19,  1934: 

X  favor  the  adoption  of  your  resolution, 
•nd  a  thorough  tnteatlgatlon  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda and  activities  In  the  United  States. 
llMra  Is  no  more  room  for  Hitlerlsm  In  our 
HiiMtlrwn  Republic  thaa  there  is  for  com- 
munism. Both  of  these  foreign  forms  of 
dictatorship,  one  representing  the  right  and 
the  other  the  left,  constitute  a  complete 
repudiation  of  our  free  Institutions  and  cur 
republican  form  of  government  guaranteed 
to  each  State  by  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Furthermote.  the  American  people  are  op- 
to  the  Injection  of  racial  and  religious 
which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
'  mstltaUons  and  violate  the  guaranties  of 
civil  liberties  contained  In  the  Constitution. 
What  we  need  In  the  United  States  Is  more 
tolerance,  not  less,  more  civil  liberties,  not 
less:  and  more  Insistence  on  freedom  of 
speech  which  tends  to  dissipate  both  racial 
and  religious  bigotry.  I  hope  your  com- 
mittee will  nip  In  the  bud  any  Indication  of 
Nazi  propaganda  and  activities  \from  alien 
and  foreign  sources  in  the  United  States. 
I  wish  you  every  success  In  yotb  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  seeds  of  foreign  propaganda 
In  our  country. 

Statement  released  to  Jewish  conprre- 
gatlons  in  my  district,  September  1, 1936: 

The  Jews  throughout  the  world  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for  as  a  result  of  the  assist- 
ance, moral  and  financial,  from  their  English 
^pnallng   brothers   In    America.     American 
Jews  have  been  shocked  by  the  persecution 
of    their    coreligionists    In    certain    foreign 
and  have  made  every  effort  to  assist 
In  their  affliction.     In  these  days  of 
enlightenment,  we  cannot   understand  this 
persecution  of  the  Jews  In  foreign  lands.    In 
America  the  Jews  have  contributed  much  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  In  the  city  of  New 
Tork  have  helped  by  their  charitable  gifts 
to  build  great  institutions  for  the  aged  and 
to  relieve  the  suSerlnga  of  the  sick  and  desti- 
tute.    American  Jews  enjoy  the  same  civil 
rights  and  blessings  of  liberty  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  to  every  American  cltlaea 
•nd  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  cur 
free  Instituticna  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  endure.    In  spite  of  ths 
preeent-day  persecution  of  Jews  In  certain 
nations,  they  will  emerge  from  these  tempo- 
rary attacks,  as  they  have  done  In  the  past,  to 
tveo    greater    opportunities    for    service    to 
liliiMiHty  and  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes 
and  Mptrations  in  Pal«Mln«  and  destiny  m  a 
great  race. 

■tatement  on  July  26.  1937: 

The  propoeed  partition  of  Palestine  by  the 
Bntlah  Oofvmment  l«  an  amaatng  niggea* 
tloB.  and  •  deUlMrau  breach  of  trust.  •  •  • 
There  !■  store  need  at  the  preeent  time  for 
•  lefUge  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Germany 
and  of  Poland  In  Paleetlse  than  ever  before. 
iMytng  on  the  promlMe  and  pledges  given  In 
the  Battour  resolution  and  our  treaty  agree* 
■MBt  with  Oreat  Britain,  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  raiMd  In  the  United  States  to  re- 
habilitate and  develop  Palestine  and  make  It 
onoa  again  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.    These 
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Speech   over 
System,  February  4, 

I  have  come  here  this 
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Speech  of 
New  York,  in  the 
lives,  January  6,  1938 

Permit    me    to 
guished  son  of  Illustrious 
served  humanity  loyally 
only   In   out   country 
civilized    world.     In    the 
Introduced  today  calling 
Intercede  In  the  name  ol 
the   shameful    treatment 
Rumanian  Government 
racial  minorities,  It 
league  to  know  that  on 
distinguished    grandfathe^ 
who  had  been  a  Member 
United  States  from  1844 
the  State  of  New  York 
United  States  Senator 
plre  State  from  1851  to 
pf  State  under  President 
to  1876.  dispatched  upon 
of  violent  religious 
an   ofllcial   communicatioi  i 
diplomatic      representati^ 
Europe  and  stated:  ' 
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rectly  or  indirectly  In 
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Other  speeches  on  th  s  subject  appear 
in  the  ConouuioirAL  ;  Igcoso  of  Janu- 
ary 6.  1938,  and  Janus  y  25,  1938,  pro- 
testing  persecution  of  J  bws  In  Rumania. 
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Statement,  November 

Zf  the  technical  recall  of  i 
WUson  from  Oermany  by 
Intended  as  a  protest  lAd  remonstrance 
against  racial  and  rellgkui  persecution  of 
the  Catholics  and  Jews  tn  Oermany,  it  de- 
serves  the  wholehearted 
American  people.  They  lave  been  shocked 
by  the  syslematio  brutalli  j  and  persecution 


15.1938: 

Ambassador  Hugh 
Secretary  Hull  U 


of  the  Jews  In  that  country  for  the  past  few 
years.  A  continuation  of  these  racial  and 
religious  atrocities  will  set  the  handa  of 
human  progress  back  1.000  years  into  darkest 
barbarism.  I  cannot  too  strongly  denounce 
these  Inhuman  practices. 

On  April  28, 1938. 1  spoke  In  the  Houre 
of  Representatives  against  the  confisca- 
tion: of  property  belonging  to  American 
Jews  in  Oermany,  and  on  numerous 
other  occasions  in  betialf  of  the  Jewish 
homeland  in  Palestine. 

Radio  address  over  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  November  25,  1938,  on 
America's  answer  to  religious  and  racial 
persecution: 

I  speak  tonight  not  as  a  Jew  but  as  an 
American  who  loathes  and  abhors  all  forms 
of  political,  economic,  racial,  and  religious 
repression  and  persecution,  whether  in  this 
country  or  elsewhere.  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  American  viewpoint  rather  than  to  detail 
the  lnfamo\is  and  Inhuman  actions  of  Hitler, 
the  Nazi  dictator,  who  has  set  the  hands  of 
progress  back  1,000  years  by  his  attacks  on 
race  and  religion.  To  all  appearances  Hitler 
has  become  stark,  raving  mad,  and  he  and 
Goebbels  and  his  gang  of  ruffians  are  engaged 
in  an  orgy  of  racial  and  religious  persecution, 
not  only  of  Jews  but  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants as  well.  The  people  of  America,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliations  Join  with  all 
other  civUlzed  people  In  denotincing  this 
retreat    to   darkest    barbarism   In   Germany. 

•  •  •  There  can  be  no  compromise  with 
the  Nazi  groups  in  America,  who  are  trying 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  racial  and  religious  perse- 
cution and  to  tear  down  our  own  free  Institii- 
tlons  and  republican  form  of  government. 
The  American  people  look  with  sorrow  and 
abhorrence  on  the  disgraceful  and  tragic 
events  in  Nazi  Germany,  where  a  ruthless 
dictatorship  is  bent  on  destroying  free  speech, 
free  press,  and  free  institutions  and  substi- 
tuting for  them  a  government  by  the  bullet, 
racial  and  religious  persecution,  robbery, 
terrorism,  and  armed  violence.  American 
citizens  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  to 
protest  and  remonstrate  against  racial  and 
religious  persecution  of  Jew  and  gentile  in 
Nazi  Germany.  •  •  •  The  inhuman  acts 
of  the  Nazi  goverxis.sjit  put  It  outside  of  the 
limits  of  decency  >uid  fair  dealing.  Hitler, 
Goebbels,  and  other  fanatical  Nazis  are  un- 
dermining the  fxmdamentals  of  civilization. 

•  •  •  We  must  profit  by  the  events  in 
Nazi  Germany  and  make  sure  that  they  shall 
not  happen  In  America.  I  urge  aU  loyal 
American  citizens  not  to  compromise  In  any 
way  with  the  spread  of  nazl-lsm  or  Nazi 
bunds  or  Nazi  Ideals  in  free  America.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  with  either  nazl-lsm 
on  the  right  or  conununism  on  the  left. 

Address  at  Mecca  Temple,  New  York, 
November  2,  1938: 

The  Jews  In  America  have  served  otn*  coun- 
try loyally  In  time  of  peace  a  well  as  in  war. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  Impugn  their  patriot- 
ism or  love  of  America.  No  group  owes  more 
to  our  cotintry,  and  none  shoiild  be  more 
willing  to  make  greater  facrlflces  and  uphold 
and  defend  otir  free  Institutions  and  repre* 
sentatlve  and  constitutional  government, 
under  which  they  have  found  lecurity,  peace, 
and  prosperity  as  in  no  other  nation  In  the 
world.  With  Urge  parts  of  Surope  aflame 
With  violent  anti-Semitism.  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  introduced  the  Zionist  resolu- 
tion, which  has  already  helped  to  provide  a 
refuge  for  400,000  persecuted  Jews.  Large 
sections  of  Palestine  have  been  restored  and 
rehabUitated  by  these  Jewish  immigrants, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  British  Government  will  permit  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  of  the  exiled  German, 
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Austrian,  and  Rumanian  Jews  to  find  a  place 
of  refuge  and  a  home  in  Palestine,  that 
ancient  land  of  their  fathers. 

Speech  as  president  of  the  American 
Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference,  at  Oslo,  Norway,  August  16, 
1939: 

I  present  to  the  delegates  briefly  a  plan,  or 
possibly  a  vision,  on  a  large  scale,  backed 
by  prominent  and  wealthy  Americans,  pro- 
viding for  the  settlement  of  refugees  in  the 
undeveloped  and  sparsely  populated  but 
healthy  uplands  of  Central  Africa.  The 
African  continent  is  the  only  place  left  in 
the  world  where  there  are  vast  territories, 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  where  over 
population  Is  not  yet  a  problem.  This  prob- 
lem of  the  refugees  Is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  problem 
is  by  no  means  a  Jewish  or  a  racial  problem. 
It  involves  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  weU, 
and  people  of  many  nations.  It  Is  essential 
to  discover  a  new  homeland  for  these  un- 
fortunate refugees,  driven  out  by  dictatorial 
governments,  where  they  can  find  peace,  se- 
curity, employment,  and  civil  liberty.  •  •  • 
I  am  not  giving  away  any  diplomatic  secrets 
when  I  tell  you.  my  colleagues,  that  I  dis- 
cussed the  refugee  problem  with  both  Lord 
Halifax,  the  British*  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
M.  Bonnet,  the  French  Foreign  Minister, 
both  of  whom  expressed  a  definite  desire  to 
cooperate  in  ascertaining  If  there  were  any 
sparsely  inhabltated  but  livable  lands  within 
their  colonial  possessions  that  could  be  de- 
veloped by  modern  science,  engineering,  irri- 
gation, and  medical  research  and  supervision. 
I  also  had  the  honor  of  discussing  the  refugee 
problem  with  M.  Mandel,  the  French  Colonial 
Minister,  who  volunteered  to  have  an  imme- 
diate survey  made  in  the  French  Colonial  pos- 
sessions In  Africa  rnd  particularly  that  sec- 
tion to  the  south  and  east  of  Lake  Tschad. 
and  Invited  me  to  meet  him  early  in  Sep- 
tember In  Paris,  after  his  survey  had  been 
completed.  •  •  •  I  plead  with  my  fellow 
delegates  to  consider  this  problem,  and  to 
cooperate  in  solving  the  refugee  problem  by 
providing  a  new  homeland  for  these  people 
where  they  may  have  plenty  of  elbow  room 
and  an  opportunity  to  provide  for  themselves 
In  peace  and  security  free  institutions  of 
their  own  making.  It  must  be  a  democratic 
state  under  representative  or  parliamentary 
forms  of  government,  with  freedom  and  lib- 
erty for  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  before  the  plan  I  submitted  could 
be  followed  up.  and  there  was  no  way  in 
which  it  could  be  accomplished  at  that 
time,  or  until  the  war  is  won. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  De- 
cember 9,  1941 : 

The  Jewish  people,  who  have  more  at  stake 
In  this  war  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  who  have  suffered  more,  who  have  been 
the  victims  of  barbarous  treatment  In  east- 
ern Europe,  who  have  been  outlawed  and  dis- 
criminated against  on  account  of  their  race 
and  religion,  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
economic  and  civic  rights  and  by  inhuman 
and  brutal  persecution  by  the  Nazis  forced 
back  into  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  ghet- 
to or  Into  concentration  campi,  should  have 
the  unquestioned  right  to  fight.  Let  us  give 
them  that  opportunity  without  delay.  Let 
US  give  them  some  of  our  lend-lease  money 
as  we  have  given  It  to  the  Poles,  the  Czechs, 
the  Free  French,  and  the  Greeks,  Let  them 
have  an  army  in  Palestine  of  50,000  or  even 
100,000,  with  American  lend-lease  money  with 
which  to  obuin  equipment  and  guns.  Let 
them  have  a  Jewish  military  unit  under  their 
own  flag,  under  the  SUr  of  David,  and 
manned  and  ofllcered  by  their  own  people. 


The  President  and  General  MacArthur 
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Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial on  the  President  and  General 
MacArthur,  which  was  published  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Youngstown  Vindi- 
cator: 

THC  PBESmENT  AND   GENERAL   MACAKTHTJB 

Amid  the  discussion  as  to  whether  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  trip  to  the  Pacific  was  polit- 
ical or  not,  at  least  one  man  is  glad  that  it 
was  made. 

This  man  in  General  MacArthur.  As  every- 
one knows.  General  MacArthur  has  not  been 
happy  over  the  way  he  has  been  treated.  At 
one  time  he  was  very  unhappy,  not  for  him- 
self so  much  as  for  the  whole  situation  in 
the  Pacific.  Intensely  devoted  to  the  Phil- 
ippines,' he  felt  that  the  decision  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Churchill  to  give  first  place 
to  the  war  In  Europe  condemned  the  Filipinos 
to  years  of  suffering.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  his  own  counsel  was  disregarded  and 
that  he  was  set  down  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

It  Is  now  known  that  these  are  the  reasons 
why  General  MacArthtir  allowed  his  name 
to  be  mentioned  for  President.  He  never, 
had  any  serious  Intention  of  running,  but 
he  believed  that  If  people  back  home  talked 
about  him  they  could  not  help  thinking 
about  the  war  in  the  Pacific  and  what  was 
needed  there. 

It  was  natural  that,  having  to  do  so  much 
with  so  little.  General  MacArthur  should  con- 
eider  himself  forgotten.  Battles  that  would 
have  been  won  In  a  few  days  If  he  had  had 
men  and  equipment  became  major  cam- 
paigns. His  long  struggle  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  men  in  the  steaming  jungles  be- 
came an  epic  chapter  of  the  war.  Yet  he 
heard  after  the  Quebec'conference  last  sum- 
mer that  his  command  was  to  be  secondary 
to  that  of  Lord  Mountbatten. 

If  this  decision  was  made  at  Quebec  it  was 
not  carried  out.  Instead,  General  MacArthur 
was  given  more  of  the  tilings  he  needed  and 
conditions  began  to  change.  After  fearing 
for  months  that  he  would  get  no  farther  than 
New  Guinea,  he  was  able  to  begin  his  rapid 
advance.  Gradually  the  Nation's  eyes  turned 
again  to  the  Philippines  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  was  confident  that  he  would  soon 
lead  the  reconquest  and  liberation  of  the 
Islands.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  Tork 
Herald  Tribune,  Lewis  B.  Sebring.  Jr..  who 
has  Just  returned  from  2  years  at  his  head- 
quarters, wrote  yesterday  that  It  was  when 
General  MacArthur  became  sure  of  this  that 
he  Issued  his  statement  that  he  would  not 
consider  nomination  for  the  Presidency  and 
would  not  accept  it  if  it  were  offered. 

This  was  the  background  of  the  meeting 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  General 
MaeArthur  at  Hawaii  last  month.  Mr.  Se- 
bring writes  that  "The  feeling  of  optimism 
that  General  MacArthur  developed  last  spring 
over  his  prospecu  for  returning  to  the  Phil- 
ippines over  a  route  that  be  would  choose 
himself  and  which  he  would  command  has 
been  clinched  by  President  Roosevelt's  meet- 
ing with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  commanders 
of  other  American  forces  in  the  Pacific,  and 
by   the   President's    subsequent   statemenU 


that  General  MacArthur  most  certainly  will 
return  to  the  Philippines." 

President  Roosevelt  publicly  confirmed 
this  at  Bremerton  Saturday  night.  As  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  heard  it  and  heard  also  the 
President  discuss  not  only  our  strategy  in 
the  war  with  Japan,  but  the  steps  we  pro- 
pose to  take  in  the  Pacific  to  protect  our- 
selves against  future  aggrepslon,  he  must 
have  felt  that  his  Ideas  were  finally  receiving 
the  recognition  they  deserved.  This  will  be 
heartening  to  him,  and  to  Admiral  Nimltz 
and  to  the  million  men  under  their  com- 
mand. The  address  began  so  Informally 
that  the  President  seemed  to  be  speaking 
extemporaneously;  but  as  he  went  on  to  tell 
of  what  the  Pacific  Islands  mean  to  the 
United  States  and  of  what  we  mean  to  do 
there,  It  became  an  historical  declaration  of 
American  policy.  Even  the  President's  critics 
must  admit  that  it  and  the  trip  which  had 
such  a  result  were  worth  whUe. 


Soldiers  Can  Read  Balzac's  Droll  Stories 
Bat  Cannot  Read  Yankee  From  Olym- 
pus, a  Biography  of  Jostice  Holmes- 
Hatch  Act  Again  Revealed  as  Asinine 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  is  supposed  to 
prevent  pernicious  political  activities,  the 
War  Department  has  withdrawn  from 
Army  libraries  and  Army  educational 
courses  six  well-known  history  text 
books — among  them  Our  Nation,  by 
Barker  and  Commager. 

The  Council  on  Books  in  Wartime  have 
also  proscribed  The  Republic,  by  Charles 
A.  Beard,  which  appeared  recently  in 
serial  form  in  Life  magazine.  Yankee 
Prom  Olympus,  by  Catherine  D.  Bowen, 
is  a  biography  of  the  late  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  A  condensed  version 
appeared  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest. 

The  Hatch  Act  as  amended  prevents 
the  circulation  among  the  armed  forces 
of  any  pamphlet,  literature,  or  material 
that  might  contain  political  argument  or 
political  propaganda  calculated  to  affect 
the  result  of  a  Presidential,  senatorial, 
or  congressional  election. 

That  is  mighty  broad  language.  Even 
the  Bible  might  come  under  the  ban. 

I  believe  the  War  Depaitment  has  ap- 
plied a  rather  tortured  and  strained  con- 
struction of  the  act.  Nonetheless,  if  the 
mumbo-Jumbo  of  this  legislative  mon- 
strosity means  what  the  Department  sayf 
It  means,  then  let  us  get  rid  of  it. 

This  Hatch  Act,  a  statutory  abortion  if 
ever  there  was  one,  prevents  G.  I.  Joe 
from  reading  in  the  camp  library  the  best 
book  of  the  year,  Yankee  from  Olympus. 
Yet,  the  same  G.  I.  Joe  can  buy  the  book 
in  the  town  book  shop  or  department 
store,  cr  borrow  it  from  the  local  library. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  tlie 
Hatch  Act  has  proven  its  worthlc^ne.:4 
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ft  score  of  times.  It  deprives  3,000.000 
Federal  workers  of  their  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  coming  Important  Presi- 
dential election.  It  13  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  free  press  and  speech  to  those 
millions  of  workers,  not  only  in  Wash- 
ington but  In  mills,  factories,  and  ship- 
yards and  aircraft  plants  all  over  the 
cotmtry.  It  Is  flagrantly  violated.  It  is 
unenforceable.  Orand  Juries  refuse  to 
Indict,  petit  juries  refuse  to  convict,  and 
judges  in  the  rare  cases  of  conviction 
mispend  sentence  or  inflict  a  fine  of  1 
etnt 

It  is  another  ignoble  experiment.  like 
prohibition,  let  us  be  done  with  It.  It 
must  be  repeated. 


JaiMi  A.  Ftrlej 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no  other  man  ever  stepped  from  the  po- 
litical stage  with  more  friends  in  all  po- 
litical parties  than  James  A.  Farley,  who 
-recently  resigned  the  chairmanship  of 
the  New  York  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee. Many  newspapers  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  Joined  the  press  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  showering  en- 
comiums on  him. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  a  newspaper 
not  of  Mr.  Farley's  political  faith  but 
which  appreciates  friendliness,  char- 
acter, and  uprightness  as  being  among 
the  highest  of  human  values,  has  Joined 
In  the  chortis  of  praise  showered  on  Mr. 
Farley  since  he  made  his  valedictory 
and  retired  to  private  life.  In  submit- 
ting for  the  Record  excerpts  from  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Star  on  June  10 
last,  I  am  happy  to  present  to  the  House 
and  to  the  coimtry  a  great  newspaper's 
(q;>inion  of  a  great  American,  as  follows: 
nu  TkMXJn  STXPS  raoic  pouncs 

Big.  kindly,  canny  James  A.  Parley,  of  New 
York,  the  man  who  won  the  1933  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  for  Pranllln  Roose- 
velt by  ti\a  practical  and  astute  spadework 
with  party  leaders  from  precinct  committee- 
to  State  chairmen  throughout  the  laud. 
bowed  out  cf  the  political  scene.  He 
Thursday  as  New  York  State  Demo- 
cratic chairman,  the  last  of  his  prominent 
party  aflUiatlona. 

Now  chairman  ot  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
CWa  Export  Sales  Co..  seeing  to  it  that  "cokes" 
get  to  our  fighting  men  in  all  theaters  of 
opcraUon,  he  said  business  took  all  hiM  time 
and.  therefore.  h«  was  retiring  from  the 
political  post. 

Whatever  the  basic  reasoning  In  his  resig- 
nation, the  country  lost  one  of  its  most  loved, 
amm  of  its  fairest  and  one  of  its  most  able 
polMlelana — not  only  of  this  period,  but  of  all 
tta  history — wh^n  Jim  Parley  gave  up  the  New 
York  State  chairmanship.  And  that's  using 
the  word  politician  in  Its  very  best  sense — a 
real  aerrant  to  the  cause  of  honorable  self- 
government  by  a  vast  people.  As  national 
party  chairman  and  as  Postmaster  General . 
Mr.  Parley  has  tlie  highest  esteem  from  the 
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they  might  be  able  to  do  against  Japan  in 
north  China  if  properly  equipped  and  led. 

Early  In  the  war,  t>efore  the  Japs  took 
Burma  and  Singapore,  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  formally  offered  Chinese  troops  to 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  fight  in  India 
or  any  other  place  in  the  Orient.  The  offer 
was  refused.  The  Chinese  believed  at  the 
time  that  Churchill  did  not  want  Chinese 
troops  in  Burma,  a  country  once  part  of 
China,  which  the  Chiness  tometimes  talk 
about  getting  back. 

ctutnaa  on  thi  job 

Since  then  ttis  Chiness  havs  done  a  great 
Job  in  building  ths  airports  from  which 
Unltsd  States  B-39's  take  off  for  the  bombing 
of  Japan.  And  with  proper  leadership  and 
equipment  many  bsiisve  tbsy  ootild  do  an  A-1 
Job  in  taking  other  objsctlvss. 

Ths  final  decision  probably  depends  (1)  on 
poUtleal  factors:  (3)  on  transportation.  Re. 
gardlng  the  latter,  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand continues  to  perform  miracles  in  carry • 
ing  every  drop  of  gasoline,  all  airplane  parts, 
personnel,  food,  and  every  conceivable  type 
of  equipment  to  United  States  air  bases  in 
China. 

As  the  enemy  now  full  well  knows— 
though  the  United  States  public  may  not-~ 
these  transport  planes  now  fiy  during  the 
monsoon  season,  which  the  British  previously 
said  was  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  add  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  our  Air  Transport  Command  and  also 
that  the  confidence  we  have  in  the 
Chinese  and  our  reliance  upon  them  has 
not  been  misplaced.  Given  the  tools  with 
which  to  fight,  the  Chinese  can  utterly 
destroy  every  Japanese  army  on  the  soil 
of  China.  The  present  campaign  in 
Burma  to  clear  the  Burma  Road  is  a 
most  strategic  move.  The  way  has  been 
rough  for  us  in  this  war  because  we  were 
so  peace  loving  that  we  forgot  to  defend 
ourselves.  We  are  fast  moving  to  a  po- 
sition where  we.  with  our  allies,  com- 
mand the  offensive,  and  no  more  impor- 
tant offensive  was  ever  undertaken  than 
that  of  reestablishing  the  Burma  Road. 


B'nai  B'rith  Serres  AU 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  long-established  policy  of 
rendering  service  to  humanity,  Bnai 
B'rith  organization,  over  100  years  old,  is 
rendering  an  outstanding  service  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  of 
this  Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  member  of  the 
B'nai  B'rith  war-service  committee  that 
is  constantly  planning  and  establishing 
the  comforts  of  home  to  every  man  and 
woman  away  from  home.  I  herewith 
Include  in  my  remarks  an  article  about 
the  B'nai  B'rith  hospitality  house  estab- 
lished at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Civilian  Front  on  July  29. 
1944: 
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*YRn  cxrr  bknnt  b'stth"  e&tcs  tops  wtth 

BEBVICEMEN      CUXSTS     Or     WKtX     BOSPrTAUTT 
HOUSE 

Los  Amobles. — The  battle-scarred  marine 
drawled,  "I  don't  know  this  guy,  'Benny 
B'rith'—  bu^lf  he's  the  guy  who  gave  me  this, 
you  can  thank  him  for  me."  And  a  sailor 
from  Kansas  exclaimed,  wide-eyed,  "Tou 
mean  all  this  is  free?  It  doesn't  cost  me  a 
cent?    Oeezl" 

These  were  ths  words  of  the  first  two  serv> 
Icemen  who  registered  last  Christmas  Eve  at 
the  B'nai  B'rith  HospltalUy  House  in  Los  An- 
gslcs.  ths  world's  largest  free  servicemen's 
hotel.  And  wltb  those  words  B'nai  B'rith 
knew  its  Idea  to  help  relieve  Los  Angeles' 
■ervleemen's  weekend  botaslng  problem 
worked. 

A  year  ago  the  weekly  Influx  to  Los  Angeles 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in  uniform  on 
weekend  leave  from  the  many  Army  and  Navy 
Installations  In  California  created  a  housing 
crisis  of  major  proportions.  Hotels  and  room- 
ing houses  were  Jammed  and  thousands  of 
Uncle  Sam's  finest  were  compelled  to  sleep  in 
hotel  lobbies,  doorways,  on  lawns,  and  side- 
walks, and  even  against  buildings  and  lamp 
posts. 

B'nai  B'rith.  the  Nation's  largest  Jewish 
service  organization,  decided  the  situation 
required  action.  The  Hollywood  Lodge  of 
B'nai  B'rith  opened  a  small*  dormitory  in 
Hcliywocd  but  that  only  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  a  real  Job.  It  was  at  that  point  that 
Phil  Ooldstone,  a  member  of  Los  Angeles 
B'nai  B'rith  Lodge,  owner  of  the  Alexandria 
Hotel  and  the  long  vacant  Alexandria  Hotel 
Annex  on  Spring  Street,  offered  B'nai  BTlth 
the  use  of  the  latter  building — rent,  heat,  and 
light  free — for  use  as  a  free  dormitory  for 
servicemen. 

The  offer  was  promptly  accepted  and  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Bnai  B'rith  groups  in  Lcs 
Angeles  created  the  B'nai  B'rith  HosplUlity 
House.  Inc.,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  free  dormitory  for  men  of  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  Eleven 
B'nai  B'rith  lodges  now  participate  In  financ- 
ing and  manning  the  dormitory,  which  has 
500  beds. 

Since  the  Hospitality  House  opened  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1943,  over  14.000  sleepers 
have  been  accommodated  on  Prlday  and  Sat- 
urday nights,  the  only  nights  the  place  is 
open.  In  addition  a  thousand  more  have 
slept  or  dozed  on  chairs  and  settees  in  the 
lobby. 

The  doors  are  open  all  night  Prlday  and 
Saturday  and  servicemen  drop  in  at  any  time 
during  the  night  for  coffee  and  doughnuts. 
Over  60,000  doughnuts  with  coffee  have  been 
served   thus  far. 

B'nai  B'rith  men  and  women  serve  as  vol- 
unteers every  Friday  and  Saturday  night  In 
2-  or  3-hour  shifts.  Members  of  Aleph  Zadik 
Aleph,  B'nai  B'rith 's  youth  organizatloni 
serve  at  the  snack  bar,  wash  dishes,  and  do 
odd  Jobs. 

Servicemen  guests  are  permitted  to  sleep 
until  noon  unless  they  leave  calls  at  the  call 
desk.  A  checking  system  for  extra  clothing 
and  a  safe  for  valuables  are  provided.  AU 
men  registering  must  present  furlough  or 
leave  passes  and  list  their  service  numbers. 

Stationery  Is  also  provided  free.  Comfort- 
able chairs,  magazine  racks,  a  game  room  are 
other  features  of  the  house. 

One  of  Its  most  unique  features  is  a  time 
clock  manned  throughout  the  night  by  B'nai 
B'rith  volunteers.  When  each  man  registers 
he  is  asked  when  he  wants  to  be  called  in 
the  morning.  Next  to  his  name  the  time  Is 
indicated  and  if  be  has  to  catch  an  early 
train  or  make  an  early  mass  the  B'nai  B'rith 
men  on  duty  are  sure  to  call  him  In  time. 

But  the  most  popular  thing  about  the 
House  Is  the  clean  bed  with  fresh  white 
sheeM  and  the  showers.    A  large  recreation 


room  has  been  converted  Into  an  extra 
dormitory  because  the  need  for  sleeping 
quarters  was  foimd  more  Important  than 
recreation. 

The  housing  shortage  Is  so  acute  that  many 
men  arriving  at  the  House  refuse  coffee  and 
doughnuts  for  fear  of  losing  bunks  assigned 
to  them.  Only  when  they  are  assured  that 
their  beds  are  secure  and  that  no  one  else 
would  get  them  do  many  boys  relax  in 
amazed  relief. 

A  homesick  corporal  turned  to  one  of  ths 
registrants  and  whispered  hoarsely,  "Tou 
know,  this  Is  ths  nicest  thing  that's  happened 
to  ms  sines  I  Joined  ths  service.  You  guys 
ars  O.  K." 

And  B'nai  B'ritb  says  that  UncU  Barn's 
boys  ars  O.  K.,  too. 


The  Dasf  er  of  tlic  Faltaf  • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NCW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  on  July  27,  1944,  over  Sta- 
tion WEVD,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

If  we  permit  ourselves  to  forget.  In  purblind 
escapism,  the  meaning  of  all  the  danger  sig- 
nals that  pointedly  marked  the  road  to  World 
War  No.  2,  our  inevitable  victories  on  the 
continent  and  in  Japan  will  prove  hollow. 
Smashing  the  Fascist,  Nazi,  militaristic  pat- 
tern in  Germany,  Italy,  Japan  and  Ignoring 
the  same  dread  pattern  In  Spain  which  has 
extended  to  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and 
Chile  would  be  like  pulllrg  out  the  weeds, 
but  taking  pains  to  leave  the  roots  intact. 

The  political  mentality  of  the  Spanish 
Falange  Is  Nazi.  No  Pranco  double-talk  can 
make  It  otherwise.  Deliver  vis.  In  the  name 
of  Allied  ships  sunk  off  Gibraltar,  in  the 
name  of  military  secrets  betrayed  to  the 
Axis  through  the  work  of  Spanish  embassies, 
in  the  name  of  wolfram.  In  the  name  of 
Iron  ore  sent  by  Spain  to  feed  Hitler's  death 
machines,  deliver  us  from  Pranco's  neu- 
trality. 

We  need  not  preen  ourselves  that  our  ex- 
pensive wooing  of  Pranco  kept  Spain  neutral. 
Spain  Is  neutral  only  because  German  mili- 
tarists wished  It  so.  (ChurchUl's  kindly  words 
about  Spain  notwithstanding.)  Militarists 
planning  a  war  do  not  overlook  the  possibility 
of  defeat.  A  "Thousand-year  reign,"  such 
as  the  Reich  envisioned,  is  most  scrupulously 
prepared  for.  If  defeat  should  come  again, 
the  war  machine  must  go  underground  for 
another  try  as  It  did  in  1917.  It  Is  not  for 
nothing  that  Marshal  Ooerlng  said,  "Spain 
is  the  key  to  two  continents." 

Thus,  now  that  an  Allied  victory  Is  Immi- 
nent, it  is  well  for  Spain  to  make  placatory 
gestures  toward  the  Allies  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  the  Axis'  bidding.  She  has  prom- 
ised to  cut  down  her  wolfram  shipments  to 
Germany,  but  nothing  has  stopped  her  from 
sending  45,000  tons  of  iron  ore  a  month  to 
German-occupied  territory.  She  has  prom- 
ised to  withdraw  the  Spanish  Blue  Legion 
fighting  against  Russia  on  the  eastern  front, 
but  nothing  has  stopped  her  from  seeing 
that  the  Blue  Legion  Is  Incorporated  into  the 
Nazi  columns.  The  Falange  militia  Is  dis- 
solved, Pranco  announced  with  braying 
trumpet,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Palange  mUitla  was  made  part  of  ths  Spanish 


Army,  thus  strategically  placing  key  posi- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Falange,  and.  most 
significantly,  the  appropriations  to  the  Pa- 
lange has  been  tripled  this  year.  But  the 
cunning  hand  of  the  German  chess  player 
is  clearly  visible.  The  gentleness  of  ths 
Allies  toward  Spain  Is  well  marked.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Franco  Spain  will  not  be  crushed 
as  wUl  be  Germany  following  an  Allied  vic- 
tory. What  a  springboard  for  Germany's 
comeback. 

Tes,  what  •  springboard  right  into  Lstin 
America.  The  work  of  ths  Falange  has  been 
dons  very  well  Indeed  in  Argentina.  Step 
by  step  with  the  ccup  that  put  them  in 
power  in  Argentina  on  June  4,  1943.  the  colo- 
nels' clique  known  as  the  O.  O.  U.  (Orupo 
OfBclales  Unldos)  has  followed  the  antlos  of 
ths  Falange  In  Spain  and  the  Nazi  Party  In 
Germany.  Nor  is  tiuit  anything  to  marvel 
at.  More  than  one-half  the  moneys  appro- 
priated to  tiie  Spanlrh  Falange  by  the  Span- 
ish Government  Is  earmarked  for  tise  in 
Latin  America.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
money  has  been  spent  in  vain.  The  sd- 
ministrations  ot  ex-Presldent  Ramlres,  of 
President  Parrell,  followed  closely  the  Pranco 
brand  of  neutrality.  Riding  high  and  hand- 
some now  is  Col.  Juan  D.  Peron,  Argentina's 
Vice  President,  a  member  of  the  colonels' 
clique,  who  has  steadily  advanced  forward 
and  who  Is  now  rumored  to  be  ready  to  re- 
place Farrell.  When  accused  of  organizing 
labor  and  capital  along  totalitarian  lines, 
Peron  blatantly  declared,  "If  the  Nazis  think 
along  these  lines,  then  the  Na^  mxist  be 
right." 

The  neutrality  practices  of  Franco  are  as- 
siduously aped  by  Argentina.  True,  after 
much  pressure.  Argentina  enacted  the  farce 
of  breaking  relations  with  the  Axis  but  the 
smuggling  of  vital  war  materials  to  Ger- 
many such  as  platinum,  Indtntrlal  dia- 
monds, drugs  (Including  insulin)  continues. 
The  violently  anti-United  States — antl- 
yanqui — newspapers  are  encouraged  to  vilify 
the  northern  neighbor.  Although  trade  Ije- 
tween  Germany  and  South  America  has  been 
ostensibly  suspended,  the  big  German  trusts 
have  kept  up  their  Interests  in  the  Argentine 
markets  and  are  making  more  money  now 
than  they  did  before  the  war.  Upon  the  in- 
sistence of  the  United  States,  38  German 
spies  were  arrested  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  38.  32  were  released  and  8 
held  because  they  prematurely  confessed. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  6  who  had 
to  be  held  t>ecause  of  open  confession  have 
not  been  sentenced.  German  benevolent  and 
cultural  societies  are  permitted  to  function 
while  all  prodemocratic  groups  have  been  for- 
bidden to  assemble  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever. Nazi-controlled  newspapers  receive 
without  any  dlfBculty  added  allotments  of 
newsprint,  but  those  of  more  liberal  tinge 
are  closely  rationed.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
said  that  if  one  wishes  to  know  the  next 
Argentine  move.  It  is  l>est  to  read  the  Nazi 
sheets  circulated  in  Argentina. 

The  censorship  of  newspapers,  radio,  the 
theater  and  movies  is  stringent.  Anti-Sem- 
itism is  officially  Jjractlced.  Notables  in 
radio,  science,  the  arts,  and  education  have 
been  withdrawn  from  their  posts.  Books  of 
liberal  slant  are  banned.  Can  parallels  be 
more  obvious  between  Argentina  and  regimes 
in  Spain  and  Germany? 

How  did  it  aU  stort?  Well,  there  is  the 
German  General  Wllhelm  von  Paupel,  now 
head  of  the  Ibero-Amerlcan  Institute  in  Ber- 
lin. A  far-seeing  Institution,  it  created  the 
overseas  Fa^pngist  movement  as  the  key  to 
Fascist  penetration  In  Latin  America  tiu-ougtt 
the  medium  of  the  Spanish  Falange. 

And  so  Palange  these  many  years  has  htea. 
busy  selling  Berlin  to  Latin  America.  As  is 
pointed  out  by  Allan  Chase  in  his  splendid 
t>ook  Falange.  General  von  Paupel  had  an 
excellent  background  for  such  pmiXMe.  Un- 
til 1926,  be  was  military  eounaeloc  to    the 
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r«M  Iwifw 

Mr  Omiwl  0f  Mm  PmwfUm  htmt,  hafor*  l»l« 
rttuwi  t«  OtriMM*!'.    Von  fswprt  ki»««*  IM* 
LMIa  AwMfl—  veil,  you  nuif  to  Mirt. 
If  «•  ar* 

U  •  purely  laUrBAl  lAiAr  oC 
o(  our  bualnoM,"  what  bAv«  w«  to  Mjr  to 
tte  daeUrstUMH  of  llesloo'*  »ttarn«7  geiierml? 
*DurlBt  7  jrtart."  be  Mid,  "slnarquum  bM 
•monc  tbe  peasants  Um  ICkaa,  pro- 
and  norms  of  conduct  o(  tb«  Bp^nlah 
iment  based  on  falanglrm  and  fascism. 
)lng  public  order  and  clandestinely 
tbe  Mexican  Army  and  people  to  re- 
•galnst  the  Oovemment.  Up  to  tbe 
It.  smarqulsm  limited  Itself  to  tbe 
itlon  of  a  potential  force  for  tbe  oon- 
of  power,  but  articles  puUlsbed  in  El 
fM—rquliita  reveal  tbat  tbey  believe  tbem- 
rMidy  to  take  control  of  the  Govern- 
at."  Let  it  be  noted  tbat  this  statement 
made  as  late  as  July  8,  1944. 
All  about  xm  aacpa  tbroiigb  the  evidence 
that  Franco's  Talaoge  Is  widening  Its  orbit. 
Sartous  charges  have  been  leTeled  against 
a  pro-Franco  grcup  that  has  worked  Its  way 
Uito  tbe  govemment-in-exlle  of  the  Phllip- 
pkam  Commonwealth.  Nor  have  we  forgot - 
IMB  the  congratulatory  notes  sent  by  Franco 
to  Joae  Laurel,  puppet  bead  of  tbe  Japanese- 
held  PhlllppUies. 

Throughout  Latin  America,  especially 
Paraguay.  BoUvla.  Chile,  as  well  as  Argentina. 
In  a  aoU  made  ready  by  tbe  Palacge,  German 
UMhaatry  has  planted  its  economic  stronghold. 
-WmBk  control  of  a  country's  economy  to  con- 
trol oi  its  government  1^  not  too  big  a  step 
to  contemplate.  Regardless  of  what  happens 
to  Hitler.  Industrialists  of  the  Reich  are  pre- 
pared to  "carry  on"  Germany's  destiny. 
Twenty-six  hundred  German  firms.  ofBclally 
blacklisted  both  by  tbe  United  States  and 
sd.  thrive  in  Latin  America.  In  Argen- 
tbe  blacklist  is  not  recognised  by  the 
Owuument.  Through  operations  carried  out 
tliroa<^  Spain,  tbe  Investments  of  Germany 
in  Latin  America  are  increased.  Germans 
have  (heir  aay  in  such  financial  pies  aa  the 
pabllc  utilities,  tbe  electrical  and  building 
fleids.  and  the  arms  production  In  tbe  Argen- 
tteic-  Operating  In  Buenos  Aires  are  the 
'  AJeaaan  Trans-atlantlco  and  tbe  Banco 
German-dominated  cartels  such 
M  HM  atenens-Schukert.  I.  G.  Farben.  and 
Bayer  dru^s  shovel  in  their  huge  profits  In 
AigenUna  merrily.  In  addition  to  those 
openly  operated,  hundreds  of  other  cover-up 
or  atraw-front  German  businesses  exist.  It 
*•  ■OBt  certainly  a  beautiful  field  day  for 
fifth  columnists. 

Chile,  although  It  severed  relations,  still 
■•iotwa  the  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantlco  and 
Bhmo  Oerakanlco  to  continue.  Interests 
like  the  A.  B.  O..  tbe  electrical  trust,  are  in 
German  hands.  In  Uruguay,  the  big  import- 
ing bouses  like  Kurt  Berger  and  Merck  Chem- 
ical still  have  their  way. 
BollTia.  as  one  of  the  chief  Nazi  centers. 
,  has  within  Its  borders  all  kinds  of  Nazi  en- 
terprl^s.  Paragiiay.  of  »ourse.  with  its  Axis 
sympathies,  has  many  a  German  industrial 
outfit.  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  not  neg- 
lected by  German  firms.  It  Is  not  a  picture 
to  be  lightly  viewed  and  then  put  aside. 

tmtX  month  we  recalled  Norman  Armour, 
United  States  Ambaaaador  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  day  before  yesterday  Buenoe  Aires  an- 
nounced the  recall  of  Adrian  lacobar,  Argen- 
Una  Ambaaaador  to  the  United  SUtea.  Allied 
victorlee  on  the  Continent  have  hot  resulted 
In  the  ceeaatlon  of  pro-Axls  acUvitlee  within 
AqiMitliu  any  more  thao  th*y  did  in  Ipain, 
hi  99kU  of  tpaini  protnieee  and  ui  epiu  of 
IfeoAitMiUM  •o-cail«d  break  In  diplumatio 
MlMlMM  with  0«raaay  mmI  Japan.  Td  Um 
liMMt  tavatninfl  heaia  ol  IpUh  mi4  Ariah- 
Ifthh.  the  «a(eat  of  OoraMny  lo  atfoly  a  hopo 
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ihiiihtailr  tha  Belch's 
vaiehatf  with  deep 
teataelce  of  the  Falao# 
eomipt  and    destroy 
meat  in  tbe  Spanish  olv) 
dividends. 

Our  coddling  of  Spalu 
must  recognize  that 
tbat  Spain  Is  dedicated 
poees  of  the  Axis,  and 
Axle   our   victory 
unless  Franco  Spain   is 
its  begetters.    A 
our  goal.     Let  us  be 

Secretary   of  State 
commendation  for  the 
condemning  the  Fascist 
gentlna.      That 
The   pro-Axis   Fascist 
and  Peron,  now  in  contt-ol 
endeavoring    to    spread 
throughout  pan  America. 

Our  duty  In  Argentina 
smash  the  Axis  there  as 
Europe.    It  Is  InsufBclent 
matic  isolation.     It  must 
an  iron-clad  quarantine 
be  firm  and  hard.     We 
completely.    To  this  end 
cooperation  of  Great  Britain 
heavy   Investments  In 
ish  may  be  loath  to 
trade  with  Argentina 
cllnes,  but  Britain  must 
light.    She  must  refrain  ftom 
beef,  wheat,  and  corn, 
from  importing  Argentine 
oil.   com,   turkeys,   and 
America   and    Britain 
belts.    We  should  preclude 
newsprint  from  Sweden. 
to  Nazi  publications  but 
papers.    We  must  deny 
iron  and  steel  for  her 
gram.    I  wager  tbat  if 
cooperation  of  the  United 
pletely  refuse  navicerts 
nomlc  wall  around 
Peron  regime  would 
The     unprecedented 
upon  which  Farrell  and 
Nazi  citadel  would  ooUapfe 
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is  plain.    We  must 
are  smashing  it  In 
Ai  provide  for  diplo- 
be  Implemented  by 
Our  attitude  must 
isolate  Argentina 
we  need  the  active 
However,  with 
A^-gentina.  tbe  Brit- 
Mjch  steps.     Her 
while  ours  de- 
be  made  to  see  the 
Importing  wool, 
we  must  refrain 
cheese,  vegetable 
jther    foods.     Both 
have  to  tighten 
the  shipment  of 
which  Peron  gives 
lenles  to  pro-Allied 
Argentina  access  to 
armament  pro- 
Britain,  with  the 
States,  would  com- 
Eind  build  an  eco- 
the   Farrell - 
In  a  fortnight, 
prosperity 
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or  ntoiA  «A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RC  PRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  AuQiat  16.  1944 


Speaker.  I  have 
R    5185.    which 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr 
introduced  a  bill.  H. 
provides  disability  ben^ts  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  are  discharged 
on  account  of  disabilities  that  were  de- 
clared to  exist  by  the  dj-aftee  or  inductee 
at  the  induction  center  or  which  were 
revealed  by  the  Induction  examination. 

In  my  handling  of  veterans'  claims  I 
hhvo  encountered  many  caset  of  obvloua 
InjUfUco   which   this 
Men  wtM  are  known 
of  dlMMlltlM  ar«  tak 
ntir«rth«lMt,  ftnd  wto 
duduirfed  thoy  trt 
bonoAU  with  th«  eurt 
(hoy  bad  th«  tiUMbUity 


ill  win  correct. 

have  a  hlatory 

into  the  lervlce. 

later  thty  are 

lenled  disability 

explanation  that 

before  they  wart 


talum  fnttf  the  senrUe,  Thie  iHm^w  to 
nai  rlffhC,  U  itut  indueiUm  MttipHllpe 
ar«  fivefi  fair  nuuce  that  a  ineinAueUon 
disabilttf  existed  tt  does  not  lie  in  good 
conscience  for  the  Government  to  say 
after  the  man's  disability  has  grown 
worse  and  he  is  thrown  out  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Bilarine  Corps.  "You  are  not  en- 
titled to  relief  because  you  had  the  disa- 
bllity  before  you  entered  the  service." 
If  the  Government  accepts  a  man  be- 
cause it  regards  him  as  a  good  physical 
risk  it  should  stand  by  Its  bargain  and 
in  all  fairness  accord  to  him  as  generous 
treatment  as  it  extends  to  all  other  men 
who  are  taken  into  the  service. 

The  bill  introduced  by  me  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

S3Ctlon  1.  In  any  case  where  a  man  on  his 
Induction  or  enlistment  In  any  of  the  armed 
services  notifies  the  authorities  at  tbe  in- 
duction center  that  he  has  had  a  case  his- 
tory of  a  certain  specified  aliment  or  that 
he  Is  suffering  from  a  certain  specified  dis- 
ability, or  when  the  induction  examination 
reveals  tbat  be  has  such  an  aUment,  or 
dLsabllity,  and  when  later,  after  he  has  been 
taken  Into  the  service,  said  ailment  or  dis- 
ability or  sooq^  development  or  outgrowth 
of  said  ailment  or  disability  becomes  evident 
to  tbe  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
discharge  said  man.  tbe  said  ailment  or  dls- 
abUlty  aball  be  assumed  to  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  service  and  said  man  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  paid  disability  beneflU  at  tbe 
usual  disability  compensation  rates. 

Sec.  2.  If  a  draftee  or  enlistee  at  the  time 
of  his  enlistment  or  Induction  deliberately 
and  deceitfully  and  by  tmtruthf ul  testimony 
conceals  a  disability  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
questions  about  handling  the  Missouri 
River  floods,  and  use  of  its  waters,  turn 
on  the  question  of  how  much  water 
would  be  available. 

The  Missouri  River  States  Committee, 
composed  of  the  Governors  of  nine  States 
in  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  other  ap- 
pointee members  in  those  States,  created 
a  subcommittee  of  the  several  State  engi- 
neers to  make  a  determination  on  this 
point. 

Their  report  has  been  completed  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  their  conclusion  is 
that  there  Is  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  all  contemplated  uses,  if  a  proper 
system  of  storage  reservoirs  is  con- 
structed. 

Under  permission  given  by  the  Rouse, 
I  Include  for  the  Rcooiio  the  report  of 
this  engineering  suboommlttee  and  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
Interested  In  Mhrlni  the  flood  problem! 
of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  of  convert tng 
the  water  from  destructive  to  conatruo- 
Uve 
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■VAfW  COMMfmV 

Pursusnt  to  the  rssotutton  adopud  bf  tlie 
IClMourt  River  ttetee  Committee  on  Marcti 
14,  l»44,  your  eiikeeauBtttee  subntiti  tbe  fol- 
lowing report. 

Meetings  of  the  subeommlttee  were  held 
on  April  20,  at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and  on  Uay 
3-4,  inclusive,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  At  these 
meetings  conferences  were  had  with  the 
United  States  Army  engineers,  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  engineers,  and  engineers  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  On  May 
22  the  8utx:ommlttee  convened  at  Omaha  for 
the  preparation  of  this  report. 

WATBR  SUPPLT 

The  longest  record  of  stream  fiow  In  the 
besln  Is  that  on  the  Sflssouri  River,  at  Fort 
Benton.  Mont..  1882-1943.  Tbe  discharge  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  has  been  computed 
by  the  Army  engineers  for  the  period  1898 
to  1943  by  the  use  of  records  obtained  for 
Ehorter  periods  at  Livingston.  Glendlve. 
Intake,  and  Sidney,  Mont.  While  there  are 
short  records  at  various  points  prior  to  1929, 
no  general  program  of  stream  gaging  along 
the  main  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone was  started  until  that  year.  With 
few  exceptions  these  records,  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  are  now 
available  for  the  1929-43  period. 

By  the  uce  of  such  data  tbe  Army  Engineers 
compute  the  average  annual  run-off  of  the 
Mlssoiu-1  at  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  to  be  23.050,000 
acre-feet  (equivalent  to  31.800  cubic  feet  per 
second)  for  the  period  1898  to  1943.  inclusive. 
Using  the  12-year  period,  1931  to  1942.  Inclu- 
sive, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  computes 
the  average  annual  run -off  at  Yankton  to  be 
14,936.000  acre-feet  (equivalent  to  20,600 
cubic  feet  per  second) .  For  this  same  period 
the  Army  engineers'  figures  shown  an  average 
of  15.536,000  acre-feet  per  year  (equivalent  to 
21.440  cubic  feet  per  second),  arrived  at  by 
correcting  Yankton  discharges  for  evapora- 
tion and  storage  at  Fort  Peck  Reservoir. 

It  Is  tbe  opinion  of  your  subcommittee 
that  neither  the  1898-1943  period  nor  the 
1931-1942  period  accurately  refiects  the 
amount  of  water  that,  with  regulation  by 
storage,  can  reasonably  be  made  available 
for  use. 

As  to  the  longer  period,  the  record  at 
Port  Benton,  and  that  on  the  Red  River  at 
Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.,  both  available  since 
1882.  show  that  water  supplies  In  the  Mis- 
souri and  In  the  adjacent  Red  River  Basins 
during  the  three  or  four  decades  prior  to 
1942  had  undergone  downward  trends  of 
large  proportions.  In  this  period  the  Red 
River,  unaffected  by  irrigation,  declined  from 
an  average  of  2,600.000  a  re-feet  per  year 
for  the  10-year  period  1901-1910  to  490,000 
acre-feet  per  year  for  the  lO-year  period 
1929-1938,  a  decline  of  80  percent.  Beginning 
Its  decline  somewhat  later,  the  upper  Mis- 
souri water  supply  declined  from  an  average 
of  7,556,000  acre-feet  per  year  for  the  10-year 
period  190»-1917.  to  an  average  of  3,716.000 
for  the  1929-1938  period,  a  decline  of  61  per- 
cent. According  to  United  States  Census 
Cgures.  the  larger  part  of  the  present  Irriga- 
tion development  In  the  upper  Missouri 
Basin  took  place  prior  to  1919.  Concerning 
the  shorter  period,  it  embraces  essentially 
what  Is  known  as  the  drotight  period  of  the 
thirties.  Including  11  successive  years  of  un- 
preeedentedly  low-water  supply.  To  use  a 
much  longer  period  than  that  over  which 
It  might  be  poeslble  to  provide  regulation  by 
storage,  or  to  surt  a  shorter  period  with 
the  btilnnini  of  •  terra  of  dry  years  with- 
out the  benefit  of  sooumulsted  storage,  does 
net,  In  the  opirtlon  of  your  subecmmUtee, 
teOeot  the  smount  of  wsttr  thst  osn,  with 
reasensble  regulsrity,  be  made  avstlsble  with 
the  ■turage,  wbieh  both  federal  atenoles  pro- 
pose to  oonairuet  In  tbe  Missouri  •ssln. 

Vsitif  the  lO-year  period.  1014-lMI,  sn 
avenfe  annual  wster  supply  at  Yankton  of 


tlofis  supplied  by  tbe  Army  engineers,  lliere 
U  an  average  annual  gain  of  Vl%fiO0  aArs'feet 
between  Tankton  and  Bioux  City,  When  this 
Is  added  to  the  average  annual  water  supply 
at  Tankton,  the  subcommittee  finds  an  aver> 
age  annual  water  supply  at  Sioux  City,  tbs 
proposed  head  of  navigation  of  22,473,000 
acre-feet  per  year. 

We  believe  that  reservoir  storage  In  the 
basin  can  be  provided  which  could  effect 
reasonable  regulation  between  wet  and  dry 
periods. 

ISRIOATIOM  BSQUIREMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  estimates  that 
above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  there  is  now  a  total 
of  2,265,600  acres  irrigated  and  their  plan 
proposes  to  irrigate  an  additional  3.576,000 
acres  In  that  area.  In  the  entire  Missouri 
River  Basin  the  Bureau  estimates  that  there 
are  now  Irrigated  6,027,700  acres  and  it  pro- 
poses to  develop  an  additional  4,760,000 
acres.  They  estimate  the  annual  consump- 
tive use  of  water  on  land  now  Irrigated.  In- 
cluding evaporation  from  reservoirs,  to  be 
8,000.000  acre-feet,  of  which  3,600,(X)0  acre- 
feet  are  consumed  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
This  amounts  to  about  14  {lercent  of  the  total 
undepleted  water  supply  of  the  basin  above 
Slotix  City.  They  estimate  annual  constimp- 
tlve  use  In  the  entire  basin  for  new  develop- 
ment to  be  9,000.000  acre-feet,  of  which  6,800,- 
000  acre-feet  will  be  consumed  above  Slouz 
City.  These  estimates  appear  to  be  the  best 
information  available. 

NAVIGATION    RXQUIREMENTS 

The  Army  engineers  In  1932  estimated  the 
minimum  flow  for  an  8-9-foot  channel  as 
30.000  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  navi- 
gation season  (240  days — 14.281.000  acre- 
feet).  They  now  state  that  this  figure  must 
be  considered  as  an  assumption  made  solely 
as  a  basis  for  hypothetical  operation  studies. 
They  advise  present  indications  are  that,  dur- 
ing the  wetter  years,  characterized  by  fre- 
quent flash  rises  from  tributary  streams 
entering  below  Slo\ix  City,  more  water  wiU 
be  required  for  maintaining  a  navigable 
channel  than  during  tbe  drier  years. 

They  also  advise  that  the  regtilation  of 
stream  flow  both  on  the  main  stem  and  on 
the  major  tributaries,  which  will  be  afforded 
with  the  completion  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voirs, will  tend  to  control  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  variable  climatic  factors,  and  that  the 
river  Improvement  works,  which  are  to  be 
constructed  to  further  contract  the  naviga- 
tion channel,  will  enable  an  increase  in 
channel  depths  to  be  secured  without  an 
Increase  In  demand  on  the  flow  of  the  river. 
This  Improvement  would  be  obtained  by  re- 
vetment of  banks,  construction  of  permeable 
dikes  to  contract  and  stabilize  tbe  waterway, 
cut-offs  to  eliminate  long  bends,  closing  of 
minor  channels,  removal  of  snags,  and  dredg- 
ing as  required. 

SANITATION  UQUIXnCENTS 

Quoting  from  a  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  report,  the  United  States  Army 
engineers  advised  that  sewage  from. a  popula- 
tion of  1,205.000,  and  Industrial  wastes  with  a 
population  equivalent  of  2,376,000,  making  a 
total  of  3,680,000,  are  produced  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  lower  reaches  of  tributaries. 
They  estimate  winter  low  fiow  requirements 
for  pollution  control  diu-ing  normal  winters 
to  be  6,600  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Yankton. 
8.  D..  and  8,000  cubic  feet  per  Moond  below 
Kansas  Olty,  Mo.,  S.SOO  cublo  feet  per  second 
for  128  days  (nonnavlgatlon  season)  amounts 
to  1,S«4,000  acre-feet. 


tooATioM  or 
The  proposed  leveM  would  be  eonstrueted. 
In  tensral.  alone  the  high  banks  of  the  river 
with  1,000  to  5,000  feet  of  floodwav  between 
them.  The  width  of  tbe  channel  between 
exUtlnf  river  Improvement  works  varies  from 
700  feet  at  llous  Olty  to  I.IOO  feet  near  tbe 


therefore,  would  not  directly  raduse  Uie 
amount  of  water  required  for  navigation. 

Although  the  flood-control  reservoirs  will,  In 
general,  result  in  a  more  uniform  flow  of  the 
river.  It  Is  not  believed  thst  any  nuterlal  re- 
duction In  the  width  of  the  river  will  be 
practicable.  At  least,  at  this  time,  It  Is  con- 
sidered inadvisable  to  assume  that  any  ap- 
preciable saving  In  the  amount  of  water 
required  for  navigation  wiU  be  effected  by 
this  means. 

Appendix  I,  showing  maps  and  charts  to 
accompany  report,  on  review  of  reports  of 
Hoxise  Dociunent  No.  238,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  House  Document 
No.  821,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  third  session, 
on  fiood  control,  main  stem  of  Missouri  River, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  the  mouth.  Indicates  the 
height  and  location  of  levees,  and  areas  to  be 
protected. 

CONCLTTSIOIf 

After  a  complete  examination  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Army  engineers  and  tbe  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  It  Is  the  conclusion  of  your 
subcommittee  that  these  agencies  have  each 
in  their  sphere  accomplished  In  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  manner  the  tasks  as- 
signed to  them,  and,  together,  their  reports 
constitute  a  sotmd  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  If  it 
should  appear  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances there  might  be  possible  confilcts  in 
use  of  water  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  agencies  recognize  that  their  plans  con- 
stitute a  broad  framework,  and  tbat  details 
are  to  be  worked  out  during  the 'years  of  the 
development  period,  through  the  coordinated 
and  cooperative  efforts  of  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  local  interests. 

Time  will  Indicate  more  acc^lrately  the 
quantities  of  water  required  for  tbe  various 
uses  In  the  basin.  At  this  time  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  cannot  determine  definitely 
the  acreage  that  ultimately  will  be  irrigated, 
nor  when  complete  irrigation  development 
will  be  accomplished,  nor  what  the  ultimata 
consumptive  use  of  water  will  be.  Likewise, 
the  Army  engineers  cannot  determine  def- 
initely the  amount  of  water  required  to 
maintain  a  navigation  channel. 

As  construction  proceeds  and  details  are 
developed,  your  subcommittee  believes  that 
the  States  of  the  basin,  through  the  Missouri 
River  States  Committee,  or  a  similar  agency 
to  succeed  it.  should  continue  active,  and 
thus  work  with  the  Federal  agencies  through- 
out the  period  of  development  of  the  basin. 
Respectfully   submitted. 

Colorado.  C.  L.  Patterson;  Iowa.  L.  A. 
Winter;  Kansas,  Geo.  S.  Knapp; 
Missouri.  R.  E.  Duffy;  Montana, 
Fred  E.  Buck;  Nebraska,  Wardner 
G.  Scott;  North  Dakota,  J.  J. 
Walsh;  i  South  DakoU.  Dean  W. 
Loucks;  Wyoming,  L.  C.  Bishop. 
Omaha.  Nna.,  Jfay  25.  19U. 


>  Edward  Booth  attended  In  place  of  J.  J. 
Walsh. 
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The  openlnff  gvma  of  the  campaign  have 
been  flre<L  A  real  battle  is  in  prospect, 
a  regular  knock-down  and  drag-out 
battle  with  no  punches  barred  When 
Harrison  Spangler.  former  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  said 
"Anyone  we  nominate  will  be  elected." 
he  was  indulging  in  a  bit  of  wishful 
thinking.  The  Roosevelt  forces  are  still 
formidable  and  practically  Intact.  The 
Republican  leaders  must  not  overlook  the 
horde  of  Federal  office  holders,  some  3,- 
000,000  of  them,  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  nimiber  more  than 
three  times  as  many  as  the  total  of  all 
State  employees,  and  they  have  been 
placed  largely  in  key  states,  such  as  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  California — where  they  can 
be  the  most  effective.  These  Federal 
pay  rollers  wUl  be  out  on  the  front  lines 
fighting  to  hold  on  to  their  Jobs.  Nor 
dare  the  Republican  leaders  underesti- 
mate the  strength  of  the  Hillman  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  and  its  communis- 
tic afliillates. 

According  to  adrance  estimates,  the 
Republicans  have  only  a  50-50  chance  at 
this  writing.  However,  they  have  se- 
lected a  well-balanced  ticket  and  adopt- 
ed a  forthright  idatform.  not  pat- 
terned after  New  l>eal  philosophy,  as  It 
was  in  1940.  The  American  voter  this 
November  is  to  be  given  a  clean-cut 
choice — something  be  did  not  have  in 
the  last  Presidential  campaign.  He  is 
going  to  be  told  in  no  uncertain  words 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  for  America 
and  the  American  people,  and  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  our  own  country  and  our 
own  people.  The  Republicans  cannot 
hope  to  outdo  Roosevelt  in  plajrlng  the 
role  of  world  Santa  Claus.  Republicans 
should  preach  the  doctrine  that  the  sal- 
vation of  America  lies  in  an  independent 
Judiciary,  in  otir  American  system  of 
private  enterprise,  and  in  unhampered 
creative  toil.  They  should  take  issue 
with  the  New  Deal  philosophy  that  the 
less  we  produce  the  more  we  will  have, 
and  ""we  need  not  worry  about  the  na- 
tional debt  because  we  owe  It  to  our- 
selves." The  Republican  Party  should 
stage  an  aggressive  campaign  that  will 
make  clear  to  the  American  people  the 
vital  Issues  that  are  to  be  settled  In  the 
November  election.  The  voters  then  can 
make  their  choice  between  New  Deal 
collectiviim  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
American  system  of  economy  on  the 
other — as  we  have  known  it  and  pros- 
pered under  it  for  the  past  160  years. 


A  WtN- 


ADMndantATioN 


Plans  for  the  post-war  world  have  been 
made  and  are  in  the  making.  These 
post-war  plans  cover  world  financial 
aereements.  a  world  food  set-up.  world 
relief  agencies,  world  air-transportation 
agreements,  and  a  world  organization  to 
preserve  peace.  All  of  these  post-war 
plans— before  they  can  go  into  effect — 
must  be  written  Into  law  and  must  win 
the  approval  of  the  Congress.  Because 
of  this  situation  the  next  Congress  and 
the  next  occupant  of  the  White  House 
must  work  together  cooperatively,  with 
perfect  teamwork.  If   these   enormous 
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ake  the  Congress 
He  did  not  sell  his 
program  to  the 
lUt  simply  said,  in 


world  problems  are  i  o  be  solved  and 
settled  right;  otherwise  there  will  be 
world  chaos. 

In  1919  Woodrow  Wilson  had  his  plans 
made  for  the  post-wapr  world,  but  un 
fortimately  he  did  not 
into  his  confidence, 
post-war  Internationa 
Members  of  Congress, 
effect,  '"Here  it  is.  This  is  what  I  want 
You  place  your  stamp  of  approval  upon 
it."  The  Congress  balk  ed.  There  was  no 
cooperation  or  teamvork  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Wllte  House  and  a 
world  depression  resiilted.  Will  history 
repeat  itself?  Will  19-  5  be  1919  all  over 
again?  The  answer  l\  obvious, 
pends  entirely  upon  wh  ether  there  will  be 
perfect  teamwork  anc  cooperation  be- 
tween the  White  House  occupant  and  the 
Congress  next  year  a  id  the  years  fol 
lowing.  We  must  eleci 
the-Peace"  admlnlsti  ition.  The 
sponsibility  rests  sqfarely  upon 
American  voter. 

THS  WOBLO  KOmTAiT  CONmZNCB 

The  World  Monetar  r  Conference  held 


at  Bretton  Woods,  N 
its  work  and  gone  hom< 


have  been  agreed  upoii  to  achieve  world 


monetary  stabilization 


era  by  the  establishm<  nt  of  an  Interna 


tional  monetary  func 


this  fall  a  "Win- 
re- 
the 


3.,  has  completed 
Tentative  plans 


In  the  post-war 


of  eight  to  ten 


billion  dollars,  and  a  so  a  world  bank 
of  $10,000,000,000,  of  vhich  the  United 
States  will  furnish  abdut  half,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  furnishing  the  other 
half.  Porttmately,  hov  ever,  these  tenta- 
tive plans  must  be  subi  aitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  approval  and  passage  in  the 
form  of  laws.  This  cinot  be  done  be- 
fore the  next  Congress  meets  in  January. 
It  is  highly  probable  t  lat  a  revised  plan 
or  even  a  new  plan  ma; '  be  adopted,  such 
as  the  plan  already  submitted  by  Conr 
gressman  Charlzs  Diwkt.  off  Illinois. 
Public  hearings  will  b<  held  By  the  ap- 
propriate committees  o '  the  Congress  be- 
fore any  action  is  take  i. 

This  is  Just  one  moi  e  very  Important 
matter,  the  outcome  of  which  hinges 
upon  the  November  election. 


A  aACKWARO 


LOOK 


to  acquire  more 

Empire.  Prance 

lenceau,  who  had 

lake  France  safe. 


The  Big  Three  of  W(  rid  War  No.  1  sat 
around  the  peace  table  ;o  arrange  a  "per- 
manent and  lasting  pea  :e."  England  was 
represented  by  Lloyd  3eorge,  who  had 
two  objectives — to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power  hi  Europe  anj 
territory  for  the  Brltla 
was  represented  bf  Cle^ 
only  one  objective— to 
The  United  States  wis  represented  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  also  had  one  ob- 
jective—to establish  wrmanent  world 
peace.  Because  of  th(  se  conflicting  ob- 
jectives a  compromise  was  agreed  upon, 
the  Treaty  of  Versailes.  the  terms  of 
which  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
any  of  these  objectives.  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  therefore,  lost  the 
peace  after  winning  tfa  e  war.  This  fail- 
ure at  Versailles  brougl  it  on,  and  was  the 
direct  cause  of.  World  [War  No.  2.  Why 
the  failure? 

President  Wilson  wafa  an  idealist, 
expressed  hla  idealisni 


He 

in  his  Fourteen 


Points.  He  was  a  tired,  worn-out,  sick 
man.  in  no  condition  to  match  the  bril- 
l^ce  of  Lloyd  George  or  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Clemenceau.  He  lost  his  fight 
"to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
because  he  did  not  pin  down  England  and 
Prance  to  a  post-war  program  during  the 
war,  but  waited  until  after  Germany  had 
collapsed  and  the  armistice  had  been 
signed.  England  and  France,  out  of  dan- 
ger after  the  collapse  of  Germany,  were  a 
different  England  and  France  to  deal 
with  than  they  would  have  been  when 
they  were  on  the  verge  of  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Germany,  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  United  States  for  the  help 
needed  to  win.  Wilson  missed  his  op- 
portunity. He  did  not  use  his  advantage 
when  he  had  it.  Will  history  repeat  it- 
self? Will  a  tired,  worn-out,  sick  ideal- 
ist be  outmaneuvered  at  the  coming  peace 
table — ^thls  time  by  Stalin  and  Church- 
ill— ^because  he  also  failed  to  pin  down  his 
Allies  to  a  post-war  world  program  while 
the  war  was  going  on  and  before  Ger- 
many collapsed? 

THI  ST.  LOXnS  CONFnKNO 

Tom  Dewey,  at  St.  Louis,  took  25  gov- 
ernors and  welded  them  into  a  vote- 
getting  machine  that  promises  to  become 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  had  since  the  elec- 
tion of  1896.  This  feat  in  itself  proves 
that  he  is  Presidential  timber,  and  dem- 
onstrates his  ability  as  an  organizer.  In 
the  face  of  handicaps — irritations  and 
ruffled  feelings  from  the  previous  Gov- 
ernors Conference  held  at  Hershey,  Pa.— 
Dewey  was  successful  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  all  25  Governors  and  also 
the  assurance  of  their  active,  aggressive, 
whole-hearted  support  in  the  fall  cam- 
paign. In  handling  the  controversial 
subject  of  States'  rights  against  Federal 
control,  Dewey  proposed  a  program  of 
Federal -State  collaboration  in  the  solu- 
tion of  all  post-war  problems,  unem- 
plosrment  compensation,  reconversion, 
public  works,  labor  standards,  and  so 
forth,  that  completely  satisfied  the  Gov- 
ernors and  promises  to  make  that  group 
a  much  more  potent  force  In  national 
affairs  that  they  have  ever  before  been. 
The  St.  Louis  conference  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful one.  It  places  the  Republican 
Party  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  coming  campaign. 

rout  roKCEs  roa  routTB  txuc 

With  8.000,000  Federal  Jobholders  in- 
terested in  holding  their  Jobs:  with  Hill- 
man's  P.  A.  C.  and  its  fund  of  several 
million  dollars  dedicated  to  a  fourth 
term:  with  the  big  city  machines  and 
their  Kelly-Hague  bosses  lined  up  for  a 
fourth  term ;  and  with  every  Communist 
and  Communist-controlled  labor  group 
in  America  supporting  President  Roose- 
velt for  a  fourth  term,  his  reelection  this 
fall  is  certain  unless  the  American  peo- 
ple as  a  whole — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike— become  aroused  to  their  dan- 
ger and  do  something  about  it.  These 
four  groups  constitute  the  fourth  term 
shock  troops  upon  whom  the  President 
depends  for  victory.  These  forces  have 
taken  possession  of  the  party  in  power 
and  will  dominate  its  campaign  activ- 
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Itles.  If  successful  In  their  purpose  to 
reelect  President  Roosevelt  for  a  foiuth 
term  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  domi- 
nate our  post-war  economy  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  most  ardent  radicals  10 
years  ago.  These  four  groups  are  for  a 
fourth  term,  but  not  for  the  "four 
freedoms." 

OXJB  COMMAMDEB  IN  CBIXT 

President  Roosevelt  by  constitutional 
provision  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  peace  as  well  as 
during  war.  He  claims  to  be,  but  is  not 
and  never  has  been.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  American  people;  in  fact,  he  is 
the  duly  elected  servant  of  the  American 
people.  Every  President  we  have  ever 
had  except  three — Washington,  Jackson, 
and  Grant — has  been  a  civilian,  knowing 
nothing  at  first-hand  about  war,  war 
strategy,  or  war  aims.  Roosevelt  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  No  President 
ever  before  assumed  to  call  himself  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  people. 
No  President  ever  before  considered  him- 
self indispensable.  Every  President  be- 
fore Roosevelt  acknowledged  by  his 
action  in  stepping  out  at  the  close  of  two 
terms  that  he  was  dispensable. 

F06T-WA*  LXND-LXASE 

This  Nation  Is  faced  with  the  question, 
Shall  Uncle  Sam  continue  lend-lease  to 
England  and  Russia  after  the  war? 
That  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered 
"Yes"  or  "No."  Our  public  debt  today  is 
three  times  the  public  debt  of  England. 
The  Russian  public  debt  is  not  known 
because  of  state  control  and  state  owner- 
ship of  all  the  means  of  production 
under  the  Russian  economic  system. 
England  wants  lend-lease  continued 
after  the  war  to  support  Britain's  do- 
mestic economy.  This  would  save  Eng- 
land from  going  deeper  into  debt  and 
stave  off  a  serious  depression  the  English 
anticipate,  but  it  would  sink  us  deeper 
into  debt  to  the  tune  of  several  billion 
dollars  each  year.  Congress  is  still  in 
control  of  the  purse  strings  of  the 
Nation  and  can  refuse  next  June  to  ex- 
tend lend-lease.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion, Shsdl  lend-lease  be  continued  after 
the  war?  will  be  settled  by  the  next  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  that  will  be  elected 
this  November. 


Hifli  Standards  for  the  Egg  Isdnttrj  b 
New  Jeriej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C  AUCHINCLOSS 


or  H>w  Ji 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  and  Include  an  editorial,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  situation  in  New  Jersey  which  con- 
fronts the  poultrymen,  as  a  result  of  an 
order  of  the  War  Pood  Administration, 
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The  State  of  New  Jersey,  by  legisla- 
tive action,  has  defined  what  a  fresh  egg 
is,  and,  acting  imder  such  legislation, 
the  egg  industry  has  reached  a  high  state 
of  efficiency,  and  the  pubUc  has  bene- 
fitted materially.  Under  the  new  regu- 
lations and  the  price  celling  established 
by  the  O.  P.  A.,  a  large  part  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  standards  will  bo  de- 
stroyed and  the  public  is  the  loser. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  being  penal- 
ized for  its  foresight  in  establishing  high 
standards  for  the  egg  Industry.  Mani- 
festly this  is  unfair,  and  I  trust  will  have 
the  consideration  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. However,  action  on  the  part  of 
the  poultrymen  in  defiance  of  these  reg- 
ulations is  hard  to  condone,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  calm  Judgment  will  resolve 
the  matter  in  a  better  way. 

Nevertheless,  this  matter  brings  the 
question  of  States'  rights  very  forcibly  to 
the  foreground,  and  the  Interests  of  the 
country  demand  that  States'  rights  be 
preserved.  The  following  editorial,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Asbury  Paik  Evening 
Press,  for  Tuesday,  August  15.  entitled 
"Fight  This  Egg  Order,"  is  very  much  to 
the  point.  This  newspaper  enjoys  a  large 
circulation  in  Monmouth  Covmty,  N.  J., 
and  represents  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  that  community. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  their  reading: 

nOHT  THIS  EGG  OXDEB 

The  decision  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment 
to  Impose  Its  own  InspectVon  and  grading  oX 
eggs  on  New  Jersey  producers  offers  conclu- 
sive proof  of  how  Federal  b\ireaucracy  not 
only  Invades  States'  rights  but  works  against 
the  interests  of  producers  and  consunrers. 

New  Jersey  Is  the  only  State  which  defines 
a  fresh  egg  by  law.  As  a  resxilt.  its  egg 
standards  have  been  raised,  and  the  public 
has  been  protected.  Moreover,  eggs  of  high- 
est quality  have  commanded  a  premium, 
because  the  consumer  can  be  certain  that  he 
gets  what  he  p&jB  for. 

Other  States  have  been  lax  in  estabUshlng 
or  enforcing  standards  which  are  lower  than 
New  Jersey's,  and  because  of  this  the  War 
Food  Administration  has  issued  an  order 
which  would  eliminate  the  "New  Jersey 
fancy"  grade  of  eggs,  now  commanding  a  pre- 
mium of  2  cents  a  dozen  over  O.  P.  A.'s  high- 
Wk  price  for  grade  A  eggs,  and  substitute 
wlut  will  be  known  as  "U.  8.  special"  grade. 
Under  the  order  New  Jersey  egg  markets 
would  have  to  employ  Federal  inapeetors  to 
retain  the  premium  price  already  eetabllihed 
by  the  State'*  own  etandards. 

New  Jersey  Is  thus  penallaed  because  of  the 
failure  of  other  States  to  take  the  steps 
which  this  State  took  far  in  advance  of  price 
control.  Uoreover.  New  Jersey  is  not  given 
credit  for  en  egg  grading  and  inspection  sys- 
tem which  has  suocesefully  served  the  public. 
There  Is  no  legal  relief  from  the  order,  which 
leaves  reelatanoe  M  the  one  means  of  combat- 
ing Federal  invasion  of  the  New  Jersey  egg 
business. 

The  directors  of  the  principal  egg  auction 
markets  In  New  Jersey  have  voted  to  defy  this 
order  which  became  effective  yesterday.  It 
Is  a  serious  matter  to  take  such  a  step,  and 
the  directors  mvist  realize  they  face  a  difficult 
battle.  By  their  action  they  have  become 
champions  of  States'  rights,  and  as  such  they 
shoiild  have  the  full  support  of  consumers  as 
well  as  the  aart stance  of  their  fiute  govern- 
ment. 


Bebold  the  TabenMcle  of  God  With  Mea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  sermon 
preached  at  the  golden  jubilee  mass  of 
Sacred  Heart  Parish,  Lynn.  Mass.,  June 
18, 1944,  by  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.  T.  D.: 

Today  we  celebrate,  with  gratitude  to  God. 
the  creation  of  this  parish  50  years  ago  on 
Jime  13,  1894.  The  beginnings  were  modest, 
and  the  first  pastor.  Father  Denis  Sullivan, 
could  scarcely  have  dreamed  at  that  time 
the  beauty  of  the  gloriovis  temple  that  was 
destined  to  be  dedicated  in  September  t912 
by  our  late  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

Even  In  this  brief  span  of  years — for  60 
years  are  not  so  many  in  the  life  of  the  an- 
cient church — how  rich  are  the  memories 
which  have  clustered  around  this  parish. 
What  force  for  good  has  radiated  from  it  into 
the  life  of  this  diocese  and  of  this  civil  com- 
munity. How  great  a  debt  is  owed  this  altar 
and  this  pulpit  for  public  honesty  and  civic 
loyalty  learned  here,  for  family  discipline 
and  personal  sanctity  fostered  here  and 
preached,  for  faith  and  hope  and  charity  nur- 
tured here  and  practiced.  How  many  per- 
sonal memories,  wonderful  medleys  of  ex- 
periences human  and  divine,  must  by  now 
take  their  concrete  form  from  the  material 
features  of  this  church  Holy  memories  of 
moments  we  most  yearn  to  recapture,  of  com- 
munions worthily  received,  of  graces  almost 
sensibly  perceived,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  recaU  aU  these  In  terms  of  this  church 
and  of  its  sanctuaries.  Tender  memories,  for 
those  whose  marriages  were  sanctified  here 
and  their  children  christened:  secret  mem- 
ories of  hope  reborn  and  Joy  recaptured  will 
liallow  forever  the  confessionals  of  this 
church  for  some:  sweet  memories  and  sad. 
confided  to  no  man,  will  always  bring  to  cer- 
tain of  you  the  vision  of  these  shrines, 
hushed  by  the  whlq>ered  hopes  and  fears  and 
holy  confidences  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  parish;  bitter  memories,  now  almost 
made  palatable  by  a  sacred  savor  given  them 
bt  this  altar.  :or  those  whoee  beloved  drad 
were  brought  here  for  the  last  prayers  of  this 
parish  and  the  last  blessings  of  Its  priests. 
liCemories  of  holiness,  memories  of  happiness, 
memories  of  Christ. 

Christ  Himself  might  be  considered  the 
founder  of  parish  life.  "Wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  My  name,  there  am  X 
In  the  midst  of  them '—so  spoke  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  every  parish  is  essentially  a  group  of 
souls  gathered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  gath- 
ered about  a  tabernacle  in  the  care  of  a 
priest,  a  Ubernaole  In  which  Jesus  dwells 
under  the  ssoramentai  species  of  the  Bu- 
obarist.  The  parish  is  the  normal  point  of 
contact  between  Jesus  Christ  and  Bu  faith- 
ful. Pariah  life  Is  the  ordinary  means  by 
which  we  become  cltisens  of  and  active  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  church. 
The  parish,  with  Its  pastor  and  priests,  its 
altar.  Its  confessional,  Its  pulpit.  Its  schools. 
Its  good  works,  its  sinners  and  saints,  is  a 
microcosm:  it  Is  the  whole  church  in  minis - 
ture,  and  through  it  Christ  does  for  a  limited 
community  what  He  founded  the  vmlversal 
church  to  do  for  all  the  world.  Through  It, 
a  group  of  the  faithful,  in  a  corner  of  the 
world,  do  for  Christ  what  aU  the  tran- 
scendent church:   in  heaven.  In  purgatory. 
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•Bd  on  euth.  does  for  Him  throughout  ere*- 
tlon.  Christ  U  adored  In  the  pariah  liturgy; 
CtatU  la  preached  m  the  parish  pulpit; 
ta  pralaad  by  the  parish  choirs:  Christ 
kted  In  the  parish  convent:  Christ 
I,  reproduced,  in  all  the  mysteries 
of  His  life,  by  the  hidden  lives  of  unknown 
pariah  salnU.  by  the  public  seal  of  parish 
workers,  by  the  sufferings  of  the  parish  sick. 

The  parish  priest,  custodian  of  the  keys  of 
tb«  pariah  tabernacle.  Is.  In  miniature,  Peter 
hlmaelf.  custodian,  as  vicar  of  Christ,  of  the 
keys  of  beaTen.  That  is  why  there  is  no 
need  for  a  man  ever  to  leave  his  parish,  in 
life  or  In  death,  in  order  to  receive  from  the 
church  everything  needed  In  order  to  bring 
him  from  earth  to  heaven.  When  a  child  is 
brought  to  the  parish  church  to  be  baptized, 
his  parish  priest  does  not  Inquire  what  he 
ioofcs  of  the  parish  or  of  Its  priest,  but  rather 
"What  doat  thou  ask  of  the  church  of  God?", 
aa  If  the  pariah  priest  were  prepared  to  give 
in  his  local  church  whatever  of  faith  and 
of  life  everlasting  the  child  might  expect 
to  receive  from  the  total  church,  everywhere. 
Only  In  material  terms — In  point  of  territory 
and  the  mere  measurements  of  area  and 
poptilatlon — Is  ther^a  distinction  between 
the  parish  and  the  church.  Only  materially 
Is  the  parish  a  portion  of  the  church.  Splr- 
Itiially.  the  parish  is  the  church,  the  whole 
church.  Just  as  the  entire  Christ  Is  present 
In  any  consecrated  particle  of  the  Eucharist, 
ao  the  church  Is  present  and  at  work  In  any 
canonlcalJy  erected  parish,  however  frag- 
mentary. There  is  a  sense,  familiar  to  every 
Catholic,  in  which  the  church  is  Christ; 
there  Is  also  a  sense  in  which  the  parish  is 
the  church,  the  whole  church,  the  church 
In  miniature. 

The  history  of  the  parish  In  the  life  of  the 
church  stiggests  how  this  is  true.  The  parish 
has  oome  to  be  a  definite  territory,  with  a 
church  under  the  direction  of  a  priest,  to 
which  the  faithful  of  a  particular  area  be- 
long: but  the  parish  Is  a  late  development  In 
the  church.  In  the  very  beginnings  of  the 
apoetollc  church  there  was.  of  course,  but 
-^e  fiock.  gathered  timorously  about  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem.  Scattered  by  the 
winds  of  Pentecost,  however,  the  apostles  left 
Jerusalem  to  catholicize  the  church,  to  ren* 
der  Jesus  Christ  and  His  redemption  univer- 
sal. Wherever  they  went  they  founded  new 
cenacles,  patterned  on  that  at  Jerusalem,  new 
tabternacles,  multiplying  the  presence  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world.  Because  these 
apoetles  were  bishops,  the  first  territorial  di- 
visions made  In  the  church  were  dioceses. 
They  were  founded  and  ruled  by  those  who, 
together  with  St.  Peter,  had  received  at  once 
the  priesthood  and  the  episcopate.  Peter, 
bound  forever  to  Christ,  was  the  bond  which 
united  among  themselves  these  several  and 
scattered  sees  of  the  single  church — the 
church.  Between  the  faithful  and  the 
church,  there  was  but  one  Intermediary — the 
blshcp.  Peter  was  Jealous  of  his  flock,  com- 
mitted to  him  by  Christ's  double  charge,  and 
he  did  not  wish  the  distance  between  him  and 
them  to  become  too  great.  He  wished  his 
voice  to  reach  the  furthermost  boundaries  of 
the  believing  world  echoed  by  the  bishops, 
but  without  other  overtones  or  the  accents  of 
other  voices.  And  so  the  primitive  dioceses 
had  each  but  one  church,  the  cathedral:  each 
cme  baptistry,  one  altar,  one  pulpit.  The  dlo- 
ecw  was  then  a  -parish,  and  the  bishop  was 
tts  parish  priest. 

But  the  flock  grew  greet;  as  Christ  had 
foretold:  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  grew  and 
multiplied,  reproducing  itself  a  thousand- 
fold. Into  the  towns  and  vUlages  the  news 
of  redemption  spread  like  wlldOre.  and  ev- 
erywhere men  gathered  to  thank  God  tot  it 
and  to  insure  the  perpetual  presence  of  its 
•BMUMle  tn  their  midst.  Then  the  bishops 
%TtMnt  nhHgsil  to  delegate  to  auxiliaries  some 
pert,  at  least,  of  the  mandate  they  h«4  re- 
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celved  from  Peter,  as 
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these  may  be  has  paternal  part  in  them, 
whether  It  be  as  official  witness  to  their  wed- 
dings, or  as  their  responsible  directors  to- 
wards the  priesthood  or  other  consecrated 
lives.  And  while  his  people  in  their  fields 
or  shops,  at  home  or  abroad,  wage  their  un- 
relenting battle  of  life,  their  parish  priest, 
like  Moses  on  the  hill  of  Baphidlm.  lifts  hla 
arms  unceasingly  In  prayer  for  them.  More 
powerful  is  he  than  Moses  as  he  Intercedes 
for  them,  for  Moses  held  in  his  hands  the 
symbol  of  God's  power,  but  our  priest  holds 
in  his  hands  the  Ood  of  power  Himself. 

Last  of  the  elements  In  the  notion  of  the 
parish  Is  the  parish  church  Itself.  If  the 
parish  is  a  family  of  which  the  parish  priest 
is  the  father,  the  parish  church  is  Its  house. 
Its  hearth,  and  home.  All  the  little  rites  and 
observances  of  a  domestic  life  take  place 
within  its  walls,  with  God  Himself  made  at 
home,  so  to  speak,  within  it.  All  of  the 
houses  In  which  Jesus  dwelt  during  His  life 
on  earth,  all  of  the  homes  made  holy  by  His 
presence,  have  their  little  history  renewed  In 
the  liturgical  life  of  the  parish  year.  Beth- 
lehem. Nazareth,  Cana,  Bethany,  the  Cenacle, 
Emmaus — all  these  dvrelllng  places  where 
Ood  found  hospitality  when  He  visited  our 
earth,  are  reconstructed  one  by  one  to  house 
Him  mystically  In  the  parish  church. 

And  mystically,  once  more,  for  their  little 
time  each  year,  there  gathers  about  the  same 
Divine  Guest  the  ancient  family  of  the  faith- 
ful, numbering  like  shepherds  to  those  of 
Bethlehem,  like  Wise  Men  to  those  from  the 
East,  like  Apostles  to  those  of  Galilee,  new 
Marthas  and  other  Marys.  Lazarus  again  and 
Zaccheus,  and  all  the  others  whose  homes 
were  ever  houses  for  the  Lord  Jesus  find  their 
counterparts  within  the  walls  of  the  house  of 
God  that  is  the  parish  church.  With  all  the 
ancient  needs,  the  timeless  tears,  the  un- 
ceasing petitions,  the  same  gratitude,  the 
same  Joy,  the  same  faith,  the  Catholic  peo- 
ple find  in  the  parish  church  their  home,  the 
House  of  God  among  men. 

Oh!  my  parish  church!  Not  even  death 
can  separate  me  from  thy  love.  The  liturgy 
offered  within  thy  walls  will  always  Include 
me  in  Its  supplications.  If  anything  on  this 
devastated  earth  has  made  me  dream  of 
heaven,  it  is  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  and 
felt  In  the  moments  when  I  visited  Thee.  If 
the  paradise  in  which  I  believe  will  one  day 
confirm  for  me  the  faith  by  which  I  have  be- 
lieved, I  owe  It  to  the  things  which  were  done 
to  me  and  taugh  me  under  thy  roof.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  I  love  thee,  O  my  parish 
church.  For  the  life  I  first  learned  to  live  In 
thee  is  the  undying  life  that  I  will  live  in 
heaven,  if  I  be  faithful  to  thee.  The  gate 
of  heaven  is  the  door  to  thy  temple;  the  key 
to  heaven  is  the  key  to  thy  tabernacle:  the 
Joy  of  heaven  is  the  possession  forever  of  that 
God  whom  first  we  found  on  earth  at  home 
within  thy  holy  walls. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VKBMONT 

IN  THjS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  Including 
as  an  extension  of  remarks  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Brattleboro  Reformer 
of  Monday.  August  14. 1944. 
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The  editor  strips  the  flesh  off  the  Kil- 
gore-Murray-C.  I.  O.  bill  and  exposes 
the  grinning  skeleton  of  proposed 
further  unlimited  wasting  of  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  the  taxpayer  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  spend  this  country  Into  post- 
war prosperity  under  a  government  of 
men  and  not  of  laws. 

It  certainly  is  an  expos6  worth  reading. 
Here  it  is: 

ICAKXNQ  IDLKNESS   BUBSFTJI, 

The  Kilgore-Murray-C.  I.  O.  bill  for  recon- 
verting Industry,  and  for  unemplojrment 
compensation  and  other  benefits  to  labor, 
points  up  the  real  issue  between  the  New 
Deal  party  seeking  a  fourth  term  for  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Republican  nominee.  Governor  Dewey,  of 
New  York,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hartford 
Courant.  It  does  so  far  more  emphatically 
and  realistically  than  do  the  platforms  of 
the  two  major  parties.  While  the  measure 
was  decisively  beaten  in  the  Senate,  a  simi- 
lar measure  wlU  come  up  this  week  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

New  dealers  wrote  the  Kllgore-Murray  bill 
with  the  aid  and  Indeed  at  the  direction  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  Coivant  stated  that 
the  new  dealers  did  not  like  the  Btu-uch- 
Hancock  recommendations  for  reconversion. 
It  added  that  legislation  translating  those 
recommendations  into  action  was  deliber- 
ately being  delayed,  that  in  good  time  the 
new  dealers  would  attempt  to  throw  Mr. 
Baruch  and  all  his  works  into  the  asbcan, 
and  that  under  the  plea  of  impending  emer- 
gency they  would  seek  to  Jam  through  Con- 
gress their  own  scheme  for  reconversion. 
Unfortunately,  that  prophecy  has  come  true. 

The  Kilgore-Murray  blU  is  based  on  the 
philosophy  of  unlimited  public  debt,  of 
spending  the  Nation  into  prosperity.  It 
assumes  that  war  work  on  the  home  front 
entails  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  fighting  on 
the  battle  fronts — a  gross  Insult  to  the  men 
and  women  In  uniform — and  it  seeks  to  set 
up  a  government  of  men  over  ova  govern- 
ment of  laws. 

The  real  issue  between  the  supporters  of 
this  legislation  and  its  opponents  is  not 
whether  those  persons  placed  in  economic 
distress  by  reconversion  of  industry  shall 
have  or  shall  not  have  decent  and  respectable 
and  adequate  relief.  The  issue  is  only  what 
amount  of  relief  is  adequate,  and  how  it 
shotild  be  administered.  The  proponents  of 
the  George  bill,  which  incorporates  the 
recommendations  of  the  Baruch-Hancock  re- 
port and  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  are 
as  fully  cognizant  of  the  need  for  protecting 
the  livelihood  of  the  worklngman  as  are  the 
New  Deal  backers  of  the  Kllgore-Murray- 
C.  I.  O.  bill.  But  the  George  bill  "Is  no  lazy 
man's  dream"  as  is  the  Kllgore  bill,  nor  does 
It  lead  to  collectivism  and  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  men  as  opposed  to  the  orderly  process  of 
rule  by  law. 

Nobody  knows  within  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  what  the  cost  of  the  Kllgore  plan 
might  be.  The  only  certainty  Is  that  It  re- 
wards Idleness  handsomely — as  much  as  S35 
•  week  for  a  front-porch  sitter  who  cannot 
find  Just  the  work  he  wants,  under  Just  the 
conditions  of  unionism  he  Is  supposed  to 
prefer. 

In  essence,  the  Courant  concludes,  the  Kil- 
gore-Murray-C.  I.  O.  blU  reflects  the  political 
principles  of  Mtirray,  Hlllman.  Bridges, 
B/owder  and  their  adaptation  of  a  foreign 
"ism"  to  the  American  scene.  The  George 
bill  rests  upon  the  governmental  philosophy 
of  the  founcAng  fathers,  of  Jackson.  Lincoln, 
Cleveland.  Wilson  and  all  the  champions  of 
liberty  founded  on  law. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17. 1944 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
former  long-time  member  of  the  Roads 
Committee,  and  as  one  who  will  always 
be  deeply  concerned  about  highway  im- 
provement, I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
importance  and  need  for  bold  and  in- 
telligent action  on  highway  matters  by 
this  body. 

One  can  now  say  with  conviction  that 
the  war  is  in  its  last  phase,  the  phase  of 
final  victory.  As  our  vicious,  anti-Chris- 
tian enemies  weaken  and  succumb,  we 
are  brought  closer  and  closer  to  a  new 
challenge,  the  challenge  of  peace.  That 
challenge  Is  not  easy  to  meet.  To  restore 
what  we  may  call  normal  times,  pre- 
paredness is  a  necessary  instrument. 
Let  us  be  prepared  for  the  peace  as  we 
should  have  been  prepared  for  war. 

Throughout  the  land,  preparedness  Is 
under  way.  Being  a  highly  civilized  na- 
tion which  attempts  to  provided  the  nec- 
essities and  comforts  of  life  for  all  citi- 
zens, a  large  share  of  its  workers  must 
work  on  jobs  that  come  through  the  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  and  processing 
and  selling  of  manufactured  goods. 
Therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
business  and  industry  are  facing  the  fu- 
ture now—rthat  they  are  making  plans 
not  Just  to  create  Jobs  but  more  to  create 
healthy  business  conditions  which  will 
produce  the  Jobs  along  with  opportimity. 

Government,  too,  has  responsibility. 
Government  must  do  everything  In  its 
power  to  re-create  the  conditions  that 
will  bring  renewed  vigor  to  private  en- 
terprise, whether  the  business  be  farm- 
ing or  manufacturing,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  a  free  people  to  live  unfet- 
tered and  in  an  atmosphere  wherein 
hard  work  will  be  Justly  rewarded. 

Looking  to  the  future,  to  provide  Jobs 
and  opportunity  for  returning  service- 
men and  for  released  war-plant  workers 
and  others  engaged  in  many  ways  in  the 
war  effort,  we  know  there  must  be  more 
employment  on  all  fronts.  We  know  that 
all  the  Jobs  existing  before  the  war  must 
be  brought  to  life  again,  and  that  mil- 
lions of  additional  Jobs  must  be  produced. 
K  there  is  any  doubt  of  that,  turn  the 
pages  back  to  1940  when,  even  despite 
war  orders,  the  unemployed  and  those 
working  on  emergency  Government 
projects  totaled  some  8,000,000. 

No,  we  cannot  toy  with  the  future.  If 
we  do,  another  depression  will  surely 
wrap  its  tentacles  around  surviving  tax- 
payers. 

With  Oovemment.  however,  keeping 
in  step  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
farmers,  of  businessmen,  and  of  workers, 
there  need  be  little  fear  about  the  future. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  look  for- 
ward to.  and  be  prepared  for.  is  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  transportation  fa- 


cilities, particularly  on  the  highways. 
Prosperity  cannot  exist  under  the  handi- 
cap of  poor,  inadequate,  and  costly  trans- 
portation. Provision  of  adequate  high- 
ways is  a  Job  that  only  Government  can 
perform.  Extending  Federal  assistance 
for  highway  construction  Is  one  action 
Government  may  take  which  will  pro- 
duce direct,  foreseeable,  and  tangible 
benefits. 

It  is  a  wise  government  which,  after 
a  war,  rebuilds  or  replaces  those  things 
destroyed.  Highway  building  agencies 
have  not  been  able  to  properly  maintain 
the  highways  during  the  war.  Short- 
ages of  materials,  equipment,  and  man- 
power have  caused  an  alarming  neglect 
of  all  classes  of  roads.  Highways  are  a 
casualty  of  the  war.  Failure  to  recog- 
nize that  will  set  back  the  recovery  of 
this  Nation  many,  many  long  and  costly 
years. 

In  considering  Federal  highway  legis- 
lation we  must  deal  in  large  figures  be- 
cause highway  transportation  and  needs 
are  so  vast  as  to  stagger  the  imagination. 
In  1911.  for  instance,  our  motor-vehicle 
mileage  totaled  some  350.000.000,000  car- 
miles.  That  traveling  was  done  on  some 
3.000,000  miles  of  roads  and  streets. 

A  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be 
done  on  the  main  State  highways.  These 
are  the  roads  that  connect  cities  and 
most  towns  and  villages.  Thousands  of 
miles  of  roads  built  shortly  after  the 
First  World  War  have  long  outlived  their 
usefulness  and  must  be  replaced.  More- 
over, traffic  conditions  have  changed 
greatly.  To  mest  the  needs  of  today's 
heavier  tra£Qc  flows  and  heavier  and 
speedier  vehicles,  main  State  highways 
must  be  straightened,  widened,  and  re- 
constructed. 

Cities,  too,  face  a  big  job  In  fitting 
streets,  particularly  principal  thorough- 
fares, to  the  traffic  that  will  come  after 
the  war.  Aside  from  repairing  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  miles,  cities  must 
build  express  highways  to  reduce  con- 
gestion and  accidents. 

However,  I  want  to  emphasize  needs 
that  have  been  too  long  existent  on  local 
roads.  When  I  say  local  roads,  I  mean 
the  farm-to-market  roads,  the  roads  over 
which  most  of  the  Nation's  foodstuffs 
must  first  travel.  As  everyone  knows 
who  has  been  interested  in  highway  im- 
provement, local  roads  in  general  have 
suffered  so  that  the  main  highways  could 
be  adequately  improved;  yet,  farm  and 
rural  populations  have  contributed  vast 
sums  in  State  and  Federal  taxes  on  the 
motor  vehicle. 

The  war  has  brought  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  farm-to-market  roads.  The  pro- 
duction and  availability  of  foodstuffs 
have  constituted  one  of  our  principal 
engines  of  war.  Farmers  living  along 
what  might  be  called  isolated  roads  have 
made  it  possible  for  this  Nation  to  feed 
itself  and  to  feed  its  army,  and  to  feed 
the  people  and  armies  of  our  allies. 

In  the  peace  that  is  to  come,  it  will  be 
essential  to  provide  the  rural  areas  with 
highways  which  can  bring  quickly  to 
market  dairy  products,  vegetables,  and 
other  produce  which  this  Nation  must 
have  to  exist.    It  has  been  demonstrated 
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time  and  time  again  that  improvement 
of  fann-to-market  roads  widens  the  de- 
mand and  market  for  produce  and  man- 
ufactured goods  of  all  kinds.  Bad  roads 
discourage  travel,  and  they  discourage 
commerce. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  commu- 
nities, large  and  small,  in  this  Nation 
are  without  railroad  transportation. 
They  are  entirely  depjendent  upon  motor 
vehicles  and  highways.  For  the  most 
part  those  communities  without  railroad 
transportation  are  the  centers  of  agri- 
cultural areas.  Parm-to-market  roads 
are  as  important  to  those  people  as  are 
streets  to  cities. 

There  are  upwards  of  2.500.000  miles 
of  secondary  or  local  roads  in  this  coun- 
try. Only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
those  roads  have  been  Improved  to  give 
year  'round  service.  Obviously  it  would 
be  impossible  and  impractical  to  surface 
all  of  these  highways.  Nevertheless,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  most 
important  of  those  roads  should  be 
graded  and  drained,  or  graveled,  or  light- 
surfaced.  From  a  study  of  the  mass  of 
statistics  available,  I  get  this  simple  con- 
clusion— most  of  our  farmers  are  still 
stuck  in  the  mud. 

In  the  past  some  help  has  been  ex- 
tended by  Congress  to  the  States  in 
meeting  the  stupendous  rural  road  prob- 
lem. The  assistance  given,  however, 
was  limited  in  amount  and  was  confined 
to  the  secondary  roads.  The  annual 
authorizations,  given  before  the  war, 
ranged  from  $15,000,000  up  to  $25,000.- 
000.  Obviously,  no  State  received 
enough  Federal  aid  to  make  much  prog- 
ress on  the  secondary  roads.  My  State 
of  Nebraska,  for  instance,  received  from 
$300,000  to  a  little  over  $500,000  per 
year.  That  is  not  much  when  you  con- 
sider that,  exclusive  of  the  main  State 
highway  system.  Nebraska  has  about 
90.000  miles  of  secondary  and  farm-to- 
Barket  roads. 

Recently  the  House  Roads  Committee 
reported  out  a  Federal  highway-aid  bill 
which  would  extend  Federal  assistance 
to  farm-to-market  roads  not  included 
in  the  Federal-aid  systems.  Under  the 
term«  of  that  bill.  Nebraska^  for  exam- 
ple, would  receive  .•K)me  $2,100,000  per 
year.  That  Is  certainly  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Trutimony  pr«Mnt«d  this  lummtr  to 
the  Hotuw  Roadi  Committee  by  Mr. 
II.  O.  Jones,  Nebraska's  chief  highway 
MfUiMr,  shows  the  surface  only  has  bMn 
MmMMl  In  prop«rly  improvlni  N«br««- 
ittH  iMportant  farm-(o-mark«t  roads. 
Ai  IMraska  somt  10,000  mtlss  of  roadi 
art  fitfflM*  tor  the  Fodoral-itd  leoondary 
htffhway  system,  whloh  tneludiw  the  prtn- 
olpal  farm  'to-  market  roads,  fo  far  only 
Mm«  1,400  mlti^s  have  be«n  Ineludod  In 
that  system.  More  than  0,600  miles  of 
•ilfflble  roads  are  still  left  out  In  the  cold. 
Biyond  that  secondary  FederaUald  sys- 
tmn.  which  U  miserably  far  from  com- 
pletion, there  are  the  other  thousands 
of  miles  of  local  roado  la  Mabraska  like- 
wise walUng  for  aeoM  BMMure  of  high- 
way improvement.  That  plight  to 
iharad  by  all  SUtes. 

In  the  process  of  adopting  a  Federal 
blgbway-ald  bUl.  probably  a  number  of 


changes  will  be  made.    I  very  strongly 
recommend  one  importunt  change. 

The  present  bill,  H.  R  4915,  places  un- 
limited authority  over  he  funds  desig- 
nated for  local  roads  in  ;he  hands  of  the 
State  highway  departm<  nts.  That  shuts 
the  door  on  hundreds  of  fine  county 
highway  building  agendes. 

In  the  days  of  trial  ahead  we  must 
utilize  all  resources  to  tbtain  the  widest 
possible  spread  of  eiiployment.  All 
capable  agencies  must  i  articlpate  in  our 
over-all  post-war  progiam  if  we  are  to 
have  the  employment  ai  id  the  prosperity 
everybody  wants.  Cer  amly  our  post- 
war highway  progran  will  be  more 
quickly  and  evenly  gottc  n  under  way  and 
carried  on  if  we  maki:  it  possible  for 
capable  county  highwa:  departments  to 
assiune  a  full  measure  of  responsibility 
in  planning  and  constructing  the  local 
roads  under  their  jurist  iction. 

I  believe  It  is  somewhi  it  unfai  •  to  place 
an  additional  burden  ( f  local  road  im- 
provement on  State  :  lighway  depart- 
ments, which  already  h  ave  a  job  of  tre- 
mendous proportions  n  building  and 
maintaining  the  main  S  ate  highway  sys- 
tems. So.  in  shaping  inal  Federal-aid 
legislation,  I  urge  that  1  he  resources  and 
personnel  of  county  hig  iway  agencies  be 
utilized  to  the  fullest  po  ssible  extent. 

Since  our  local  roads  have  never  been 
adequate,  the  neglect  trought  about  by 
the  war  has  reduced  th<  m  to  a  condition 
requiring  bold  treatment 
is  national.     The  Nation 


The  problem 
cannot  have 
adequate  highway  trfuisportation  until 


thousands  of  miles  of 


roads  are  lifted  well  bey  )nd  the  mud  and 
dust  stage.  It  is  high  time  progressive 
action  be  taken  on  thes< ,  our  bread-and- 
butter  roads.  Extendin  i  Federal  aid  on 
a  reasonably  large  scile  to  farm-to- 
market  roads  Is  a  necei  sary  step  in  the 
Nation's  program  to  oqtain  a  future  of 
prosperity  for  all. 


The  Mafnciium 
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difficulty  in  realizing  the  industry's  poten- 
tlalltles  after  the  war  in  the  way  of  produc- 
tion and  employment. 

The  facts  are  very  simple  and  almoet  speak 
for  themselves.  When  the  war  opened,  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.  was  the  sole  American 
producer  of  magnealxun  and  had  been  for 
some  years,  for  the  reason  that  no  other 
company  cared  to  take  the  risks  and  ths 
losses  of  carrying  on  an  Industry  which,  al- 
though not  new.  was  undeveloped.  It  Is  not 
necessary  for  me  here  to  repeat  the  efforts  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  to  Interest  the  Govern- 
ment In  expanding  an  Industry  which  we  la 
our  company  believed  would  be  vital,  both  in 
war  and  in  peace.  The  Government  eventu- 
ally, through  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
expanded  the  Industry  from  the  18,000.000 
pounds  a  year  which  Dow  was  producing 
early  in  1941  to  a  rated  capacity  In  excesa  of 
600.000.000  pounds  a  year. 

Recently  the  War  Production  Board  made 
a  series  of  cut-backs  reducing  the  production 
to  approximately  300.COO.000  pounds  a  year. 
We  are  not  Informed  concerning  the  reasons 
which  motivated  the  selection  of  concerns  to 
be  cut  back,  tut  apparently  the  selection  was 
influenced  more  by  manpower  than  by  costs 
cf  production.  There  Is  already  a  large  stock 
pile — ^running  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ICO.OCO.OOO  pounds.  If  the  present 
rates  of  production  be  maintained,  a  stock 
pile  of  stupendous  proportions  may  be  ac- 
cumulated. If,  on  the  other  hand,  produc- 
tion be  cut  to  consumption  or  below,  the  in- 
dustry will  be  on  a  skeleton  basis.  In  either 
case  we  are  threatened  with  the  po88ibI» 
destruction  of  a  vast  potential  Industry. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  industry  is  en- 
entlrely  capable  of  supplying  all  possible 
needs  of  the  Government,  either  for  domestic 
use  or  for  export,  and  the  stock  pile  is  of 
such  proportions  as  to  give  ample  insurance 
against  any  kind  of  shortage.  Therefore,  aa 
far  as  the  needs  of  war  are  concerned,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  reason  to  keep  the  mfag- 
neslum  industry  under  any  form  of  control 
or  allocation. 

The  order  M-2-b  to  which  I  have  referred 
above  has  been  represented  to  the  public  aa 
removing  controls  over  magnesium.  That  la 
not  true.  The  order  M-2-b.  while  it  mcdlflea 
certain  controls  over  magnesium  products, 
leaves  the  industry  in  essential  respects  un- 
der the  same  control  as  it  was  before.  Ingot 
magneaiurn  is  still  under  allocation. 

The  uses  of  magnesium  in  the  war  have 
been  impresalve.  The  metal  has  proven  itself. 
But  aa  yet  there  haa  not  been  the  opportunity 
to  promote  the  peacetime  use  of  the  metal. 
The  Nation  has,  I  believe,  a  great  industry  In 
the  making,  and  if  the  industry  now  had 
the  opportunity,  It  oould  go  ahead  develop- 
ing msrktte  for  psasetlms  soBeuayHlon  and 
tn  10  doing  would  be  dsvsloptaf  opportunitits 
for  the  employment  of  our  boys,  sa  and  wbsn 
they  return  to  slvllisn  life.  Ivsr/  day  that 
the  OoiterBflMnt  now  delsya  in  frssing  th« 
Imiuntry  mssna  a  sc'ter  delsy  Istsr  on  in 
prtividitiM  cmploymarit 

The  Wk*  iM  rtunr,  Miirt  f  w'Hild  raap«i0truny 
sugfftl  thst  II  In  tha  piairi  duty  of  ih*  WMf 
FrtidUfltlun  Board  tu  rnnwiva  Ht  iirtca  all  sun* 
trula  from  the  Induatry  snd  to  permit  It  to 
function  as  s  prlvsts  industry,  fueh  » 
eouras  would  asvs  ths  pecpis  money,  hsssuss 
the  Oovarnnisnt  eould  buy  msgnaiium  on  % 
oompetitive  basis.  Also,  snd  of  greater  ultl* 
mate  siinlflranee,  there  would  be  the  op* 
portuniiy  for  tha  Industry  to  |St  on  s  self- 
auatatninf  bail*  and  be  ready  to  meet  both 
the  opportunitiea  and  the  retponslhltltliia  of 
ths  peace.  If  this  Nation  la  to  continue  to 
have  s  magnesium  Industry,  it  will  st  some 
time  have  to  be  allowed  to  stsnd  on  Ita  own 
feet.  The  time,  X  submit,  Is  now, 
Very  truly  yourt, 

WiLLAss  H.  Dow. 

Preikfsnf. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Joe  R.  Hanlej 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  RALPH  A  GAMBLE 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17. 1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rzc- 
OHO.  I  include  the  address  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New  York,  the  Hon- 
orable Joe  R.  Hanley,  before  the  New 
York  Republican  State  Committee  at  Al- 
bany. N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  August  8,  1944. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  State  com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  rising  tide  of  republican- 
ism In  the  Nation,  presaged  first  by  our  great 
victory  in  the  State  of  New  York  2  years  ago, 
leada  to  Inevitable  victory  at  the  polls  on 
November  7. 

For  12  years  now,  the  Republlcana  of  the 
Nation  have  been  In  the  minority.  But  there 
is  in  resurgence  now  the  fundamental  and 
good  grain  of  sound  republicanism  through- 
out the  Nation.  We  have  seen  it  function 
In  the  State.  We  have  been  tempered  by  the 
trlala  and  tribulations  that  have  affected  the 
party.  We  have  been  made  strong  through 
the  experience  that  we  and  our  Nation  have 
undergone  In  past  recent  years. 

Our  opponents  have  resorted  to  defama- 
tion of  the  high  standards  and  good  works 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  ia 
a  desperate  attempt  by  a  weakened,  worn- 
out  and  degenerate  political  machine  to  fend 
off  the  conclualon  that  will  be  aealed  on  No- 
vember 7. 

Among  these  baseless  attacks,  fostered  by 
well-financed  political  organizations  through 
false  press  releases  and  widely  distributed 
pamphlets,  has  been  the  one  on  the  1944 
war  ballot  law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  have  been  a  soldier  in  two  of  the  wars  In 
which  my  country  has  been  engaged.  To  the 
beet  of  my  ability  and  energy  I  have  been 
motive  in  veterana'  organisations.  My  two 
sons  are  presently  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  I  believe  I  am 
qualified  to  give  the  picture  aa  I  aee  It  con- 
cerning thia  very  Important  issue. 

Aa  Amsrlcaa,  svsry  Republican  is  snxioui 
that  every  soldier  snd  sailor  who  wishes  to 
vote  will  have  the  right  snd  the  facilities 
for  sssrclsing  that  vote.  As  Republiesns, 
ws  sre  doubly  anxious  thst  that  right  and 
ttie  sasrotss  of  that  rig!ht  bs  fully  sffeotivs 
aiMl  untrsnmslstf.  Ws  know  thst  our 
loldlMV  AiMI  sailors,  like  thsir  friends,  rsis- 
tlvN,  sweethearts,  sml  wives  st  hums,  sis 
fssltng  ths  oMttcsl  nsed  of  euf  MtUon  for 
hsvihK  •  rsdediestlon  to  sound  snd  sonstl- 
tutlonsl  OoveraoMiit.  ThIa,  thsy  know,  csn 
only  eoms  from  a  Republlcsa  vistory  on 
ffovsmbsr  7, 

Under  the  grssi  lesdersMp  of  our  Oof  emer, 
ths  rrssidsntlal  eandtdste  of  the  Rspubll- 
MM  Party,  the  Honnrabia  Thomss  I,  Dewsy, 
tiM   legislature,    witii    tlis    Governor's   sp- 

J>rovsJ,  hss  snscted  s  m^idel  aoldlsr  vote 
sw'-ons  thst  mstieulouaiy  eompliss  with 
svury  oonstltutionsi  reaulrement  snd  yet  Is 
tnatlnct  with  s  libersliem  snd  s  profound 
recognition  of  ths  sacred  oharaoter  of  the 
right  to  vote  of  our  brave  soldiers  and  satlnrs. 
Let  ms  give  you  s  bit  of  history.  In  1917, 
ths  SUts  of  New  York  was  ons  of  17  lutss 
having  a  soldier  vote  law.  Thst  was  under  a 
Bepubllcan  administration.  Then,  it  was  ons 
Of  the  most  liberal  and  sflelsnt  soldier  vote 
laws  among  the  tutes.   Thsa,  m  bow,  our 


State  constitution  required  tliat — snd  X 
quote:  "Every  citizen  •  •  •  ahall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  •  •  •  for  all  officers  that 
are  or  hereafter  may  be  elective  by  the 
people." 

Accordingly  the  soldier  war  ballot  of  World 
War  No.  1  was  a  full  ballot. 

Thla  1917  law  provided  for  the  polling  of 
ballots  at  Army  camps — as  much  like  civilian 
voting  as  was  feasible  under  ^ar  conditions. 
It  was  upon  thia  law  that  the  1942  and  1943 
war  ballot  lawa  of  this  State  were  patterned. 
The  experience  of  World  War  No.  1,  the  ma- 
chinery that  was  then  used  successfully,  and 
the  legislation  were  all  utilized. 

The  operation  of  the  laws  of  1942  and  1943 
were  disappointing.  They  were  disappoint- 
ing because  the  Federal  authoritlea  told  ua 
that  the  machinery  was  too  cumlsersome,  that 
the  papers  and  documents  to  be  shipped  and 
reshippcd  were  too  btilky  and  were  displac- 
ing vital  materiel  of  war.  They  told  us  that 
their  function  was  primarily  to  conduct  the 
war  and  only  aecondarily  to  facilitate  the 
election. 

In  1944  we  had  the  benefit  of  specific  ad- 
vice by  the  military  authorities.  We  had 
the  benefit,  too,  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  incorpo- 
rated into  what  was  to  become  Public  Law 
277,  the  Federal  war-ballot  law. 

Now,  heed  me  well.  Wherever  poaalble, 
imder  oiu-  State  constitution,  we  followed 
that  advice  and  those  recommendations. 
We  followed  them  in  detail.  Sometimes  we 
even  exceeded  the  sviggestions  that  were 
made,  where  that  was  possible. 

At  the  request  of  the  Army,  we  dispensed 
with  polling  machinery  in  Army  camps  at 
home  or  abroad.  We  provided  in  our  law 
aa  Ck)ngress  recommended — that  the  post 
card  which,  under  Federal  law,  must  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  all  serv- 
icemen would  be  accepted  as  an  application 
for  a  State  war  ballot.  In  fact,  the  applica- 
tion required  by  our  law  is  far  simpler  than 
that  provided  by  title  2  of  the  Federal  law. 
ITilrdly,  we  followed  the  recommendation 
that  the  applicationa  shotild  be  received  by 
the  War  Ballot  Commission  for  prompt 
transmittal  to  local  election  officials. 
Fourthly,  we  followed  the  recommendation 
that  the  local  offlciala  should  asstmie  the 
burden  of  mailing  the  ballots.  Fifthly,  we 
followed  the  recommendation  that  the  State 
ballot  envelopes  be  distinctly  marked. 
Sixthly,  we  followed  the  recommendation 
that  at  least  46  days  t>e  permitted  for  msil- 
ing  and  collecting  the  State  ballots  prior  to 
the  election.  In  fact,  ws  allow  up  to  67  days 
for  thu  purpose.  Ws  followed  explicitly  the 
suggestion!  and  rsqulremsnta  sa  to  the 
weight  snd  slie  of  ballots  and  ths  enclosing 
envelopes. 

There  srs  two  things  that,  beeause  of  our 
State  oonstltution,  ws  have  required.  I  do 
net  mention  those  requlremente  apoloiet* 
lealiy  for  they  stand  for  fundamental  prtnel* 
pies  imbedded  In  our  Oonstltutlen-dlM 
pseple's  constitution,  Sut  apart  from  grgv- 
metti  Of  debate,  ths  fast  Is  thai  our  OOMtl- 
tutlon  had  eertain  reciulreiMnM  and  we 
fellowsd  them,  Would  siiy  una  dsrs  say  that 
ws  should  hsvs  viols  tsd  our  Oonstltution  f 
Would  any  ens  havs  sspsstsd  tw  toT  If  so, 
the  pass  to  whKh  this  Nation  has  eome  Is 


Those  two  rsqulrsmsnts  ars  as  follows  t 
(1 )  That  our  ballot  mutt  bs  full  In  the  ssnas 
tbst  svsry  oOos  that  Is  slsctlve  must  be 
covered  by  tbst  bsllot.  (3)  That  ths  waiving 
of  ths  necessity  to  bs  personally  present  In 
one's  slsctlon  district  on  elsctlon  day  U  oon- 
flnsd  to  our  soldlsrs  and  sailors.  Usrs  Is 
whst  our  Constitution  says  on  that  subjsct. 
Xtaaya,  and  Z  quote: 

"Provided  however  that  In  time  of  war  no 
slsotor  tn  ths  actual  mUlUry  service  of  ths 
State,  or  of  the  United  SUtes,  la  the  army  or 


navy  thereof,  shall  be  deprived  of  his  or  her 
vote  by  reason  of  his  or  her  absence  from 
such  election  district." 

That  language  ia  plain  and  clear.  There  la 
no  room  for  so-called  "interpretation."  The 
military  voter  must  be  In  the  Army  or  Navy 
of  the  United  Statea.  As  much  as  we  would 
like,  its  meaning  cannot  be  stretched  to  in- 
clude life-rlaking  members  of  the  merchant 
marine,  those  fine  people  who  share  many  of 
the  hazards  of  battle — ^the  members  of  ths 
American  Red  Cross,  those  good  Samaritan^^ 
the  Quakers,  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
U.  S.  O.,  or  those  brave  women  in  the  Wom- 
en's Auxiliary  Service  Forcee. 

Let  us  see  how  this  law  of  ours  works  snd 
will  actually  work  during  this  crucial  year 
of  1944.  The  Federal  Government,  man- 
dated  by  the  Congreas,  must  distribute  to 
every  soldier  and  sailor  a  post-card  form.  Ths 
soldier  gets  this  card  without  request,  with- 
out any  action  on  his  part.  That  poet  card, 
when  filled  out,  signed,  and  mailed  becomes 
automatically  an  application  for  a  State  war 
ballot.  Thia  is  the  only  act  that  the  soldier 
must  perform  in  order  to  complete  all  ths 
requirements  before  actually  making  out  his 
ballot.  All  the  other  things  to  which  I  shall 
refer  are  acts  to  be  done  by  agencies  at  home. 
In  response  to  such  applications  received  be- 
fore September  1,  a  war  ballot  must  be  sent 
to  every  eligible  applicant  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 7.  These  ballots,  I  repeat,  are  not  to 
be  sent  on  September  7  or  thereafter,  but 
before  September  7.  Applications  arriving 
after  September  1  will  be  responded  to  wltli 
ballots  as  fast  as  they  are  received,  as  long 
as  there  is  sufficient  time  to  return  them 
before  election  day. 

The  ballot  which  the  voter  will  receive  win 
contain  every  office  to  be  voted  for  In  ths 
voter's  district,  from  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  down  to  the  hum- 
blest local  office.  It  will  contain  the  nams 
of  every  eligible  candidate  for  each  of  these 
offices.  All  the  soldier  need  do  Is  mark  wittx 
a  croes  the  box  next  to  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate for  whom  he  wiahea  to  vote.  It  will 
take  him  no  longer  to  do  that  than  it  would 
for  a  civilian  at  home  to  vote  a  paper  ballot. 
The  ballot  he  will  receive  will  contain  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  particular 
congressional.  State,  senatorial,  and  assembly 
districts  m  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote.  He 
wUI  not  hsve  to  consult  any  bulletin  Ijoarda, 
catalogs,  or  encyclopedias  to  ascertain  the 
districts  In  which  he  is  entitled  to  vote  or 
the  names  of  the  csndidstss  for  which  be 
msy  vots.  His  right  to  vote  for  every  office  la 
fully  and  conveniently  preserved. 

On  ths  other  hsnd,  let  ua  look  at  the 
Fedsrsl  supplemsntsry  ballot.  It  Is  a 
shorter  bsllot,  but  Is  It  a  simpler  ballotf 
It  eontslna  aix  blank  spaees  s  blank  spaeo 
for  the  eandldats  for  Freeldsnt  and  Vleo 
WMldsnt  of  the  United  StaUa,  for  Untied 
States  Senator,  for  Ooniroisaaa  from  IIm 
district  In  whieh  the  foMMor  fosidss,  fta4 
for  iwo  OongfOMOMa  at  Une.  There  are  m 
namoi  of  oiMlMatoe  on  thai  ballot.  Our 
wWdiKr  votiw  and  sMny  of  Ihem  sow  will 
i)s  st  the  aoMMl  battle  froni— wilt  toofo  l« 
write  Ift  ttn  siMef  of  oisdldales  for  PreoU 
dent  and  Viee  Ihwsldeni  for  wbleli  thof  wlsH 
to  voM,  The  names  of  MioiO  oMMUSalea  tho 
men  will  know,  but  the  haiards  of  misspslU 
Ing,  errors  In  first  names  snd  Initials,  sro 
apt  to  be  grsst.  Will  hs  know  hU  csndldsto 
fur  United  SUtee  Senstor?  Most  wUI  not| 
to  learn  thst  he  will  hsve  to  eonsult  liters* 
turs  whIeh  wiu  smbrses  the  4S  States,  Af  tsf 
he  has  spent  the  time  necessary  to  sseertala 
ths  nsms  of  his  csndidsts  for  Unitsd  States 
Senstor,  hs  will  then  need  to  know  his  oon« 
grssslonal  district ,  Ws  sU  know  that  tho 
ordinary  person,  sspectslly  from  the  Isrgsr 
cities,  does  not  know  his  oongrssslonat 
distrlot.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  ths  voteO 
will  have  to  do  U  to  ascertain  bis  propev 
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d!«trtct.    He  will  then  h«T«  to  t»e«rt*in  the 
twme  of  t;ie  candlctate. 

Wbrn  h«  eomca  to  the  oiBcM  of  CongreM- 
aaen  at  Lar^s  bis  problem  wtU  be  complicated 
•ven  more,  for  tbere  be  will  bave  to  aacer- 
taln  wbetber  one  or  two  or  no  Congressman 
•t  Large  Xa  being  elected  In  bis  State.  After 
be  ascertains  that  fact.  If  be  can.  be  will 
have  to  learn  the  names  of  tbe  candidates. 
How  many  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
take  tbe  tune  In  tbe  midst  of  battle  exbaus- 
tlon  to  ascertain  tbese  facu?  Is  tbere  any 
doubt  that  a  soldier  voter  wbo  ccnaclen- 
tic\ia!y  trlea  to  vote  for  all  of  tbe  Federal 
cfSoes  xinder  tbat  ballot  may  bave  to  spend 
houra  at  tbls  task,  and  tben  be  will  not  know 
wbetber  bis  labo.i  have  yielded  a  result  free 
from  error  wb.ch  will  not  Jeopardize  bis 
ballot.  V/ben  be  Is  flnlsbed.  as  I  bave  indi- 
cated before,  be  will  not  bave  voted  for  any 
of  tbe  otber  very  Important  State  ofOces. 

We  believe  tbst  in  tbe  days  to  come,  tbe 
■trength  and  soundness  of  our  State  and 
local  government  can  do  more  than  any 
other  factor  to  prevent  our  entire  American 
from  degenerating  into  something 
•nd  Into  something  hateful. 

are  other  reasons  why  our  soldier 
tellet  U  the  only  poaslble  ballot  of  which 
we  itow  know  tbat  can  fulfill  tbe  guaranty  to 
•very  citizen  given  by  our  Constitution. 
Any  other  system  ambraeee  two  most  dan> 
gerous  hasards.  One  is  that  It  would  place 
In  certain  public  ofBcers  tbe  power  to  choose 
wbtcb  ofBres  with  regard  to  which  the  voter 
will  be  entitled  to  exercise  his  franchise. 
This  Is  a  very  dangerous  power  Indeed.  Sec- 
ondly.  any  other  course  will  throw  our  elec- 
tions— national,  SUte.  and  local — so  far  as 
the  ballou  of  this  State  are  concerned.  Into 
tbe  courts.  There,  by  reason  of  legal  dis- 
abilities, the  people's  will  mey  be  frustrated 
and.  in  any  event,  tbe  result  kept  In  doubt 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

As  a  former  soldier,  as  a  father  of  soldiers, 
and  as  one  experienced  in  public  office,  I  am 
very  proud  indeed  of  this  war-ballot  law.  It 
Is  a  model  of  simplicity. 

But  our  task,  and  particularly  your  task. 
li  not  ended  In  expressing  pride  in  this  war- 
ballot  law.  We  have  a  greater  and  more 
Important  task  before  tis.  Each  one  of  us, 
as  good  Americans  snd  ss  good  Republicans. 
must  see  that  every  soldier  and  sailor  who 
la  eligible  to  vote  In  this  SUte  exercises  that 
tranetUse  on  November  7.  We  know  and 
believe  tbat  our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  no 
different  than  tbe  Americans  at  home.  They, 
too.  are  seeking  a  Republican  victory — not 
for  partisan  reasons,  but  for  the  recovery  and 
reeonatltutlon  of  the  American  Government. 
Every  party  worker,  like  every  other  Ameri- 
can, must  apply  himslf  to  the  task  of  brlng> 
Izri  tbe  franchise  to  tbe  soldier — tbe  fran- 
rbtte  that  will  make  our  victory  on  November 
7  universal. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHiN  D.  D;NG£LL 

or  KICHICAM 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATrVE3 

Thursday.  August  17. 1944 

Mr.  DINGSUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  July  13.  1944.  W.  K.  Kelsey.  an 
eminent  and  fearless  commentator  of  the 
Detroit  News,  expresses  his  views  about 
President  Roosevelt's  acceptance  of  the 
fourth-tenn  nomination,  and  I  am  con- 
strained for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
because  of  the  fairness  and  the  clear 
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The  manner  of  F 
ceptance  of  a  fourth 
what    bis    statement 
nomination    has   not 
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respotue  to  Chairman 
Ing  tbat  a  majority  of 
renomlnatlon.  he  might 
silent.    Or  he  might 
'em."  keeping  his  accept 

Instead,  he  spoke 
Called  on  to  accept  for 
sponsiblllty  of   the 
said  he  would  remain  on 
the  people's  will 

Some  people  may  sm 
heads,   declaring   that 
enamored  of  authority 
to   be   President   In 
mentator  disagrees.     He 
than  the  President,  and. 
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wbo  occupies   high 
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failures  bave  been  largely  forgotten  In  our 
adm  ration  of  Jefferson  tbe  man. 

6c  will  Wccdrow  Wilsons  failures  be,  when 
they  have  been  overcome  by  recognition  of 
his  magnlflcent  idealUm,  hU  hero  c  effort  to 
bring  tnls  country  into  active  cooperation 
with  others  to  solve  the  world's  problems.  It 
was  not  Wilson  who  faUed;  It  was  v.e  who 
failed  blm.  That  Is  the  fact  which  la  so  hard 
for  us  to  swallow,  so  that  we  prefer  to  blama 
him.  rather  than  ourselves. 

President  Roocevelt.  renominated  and  re- 
elected, facas  the  same  perils  that  President 
Wilson  faced — and  he  knows  it.  He  can  lead 
the  Nation  to  victory  in  war:  but  can  he  lead 
It  to  victory  in  peace?  Every  man  of  high 
honor  guards  his  reputation  as  his  most 
precious  asset;  Indeed,  as  the  sum  total  of  hit 
wealth.  To  lose  It,  either  through  his  own 
error  or  through  his  neighbors'  misunder* 
standing.  Is  the  supreme  calamity. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  assumes  that  risk,  not 
gladly,  but  in  the  course  of  duty.  If  the  peo- 
ple wish  him  to  continue  In  office,  he  will 
face  future  vicissitudes  as  he  has  faced  tbosa 
of  the  past.  Few  statements  have  been  Issued 
by  men  in  public  life  nobler  than  the  Presi- 
dent's acceptance  of  further  service  to  bla 
country,  II  it  demands  that  he  serve. 

LONCLT    DCCISION 

A  man  of  great  Integrity  and  a  high  senaa 
of  bis  duty  may  frequently  face  a  problem 
which  he  feels  he  must  solve  alone.  Mra. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  knew  of  her  husband's  de- 
cision only  when  she  was  Informed  of  It  by 
reporters.    She  testified  thus: 

"The  President  doesn't  discuss  these  things 
with  me.  Many  people  think  tbat  be  does, 
but  most  often  the  first  I  know  of  some  de- 
cision is  when  I  see  it  in  the  papers." 

There  is  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  sincerity  when  he  said  that  "If 
the  people  command  me  to  continue  in  thla 
office  and  in  this  war.  I  have  as  little  right  to 
withdraw  as  tbe  soldier  baa  to  leave  bla  poat 
In  the  line." 

Having  decided  as  to  his  duty,  the  Presl- 
dent  saw  no  need  of  discussing  it  with  bis 
wife.  Whatever  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
cision, she  would  have  to  accept  them.  Of 
course,  the  President  knows  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt, too.  Is  a  good  soldier,  wbo  would  accept 
his  considered  Judgment  without  question  or 
quiver.  Fortunate,  Indeed,  Is  the  man  wbo 
possesses  such  an  understanding,  hlgh-prln- 
clpled  mate. 


Mvst  Extend  OU-Af  e  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^     KON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVra 

Thursday.  August  17, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Soeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article,  en- 
titled "Must  Extend  Old-Age  Pay."  by 
Warren  Carberg.  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Post,  August  13, 
1944: 

MiTST  EXTEND  Old-Age  Pat — Wa«  CoNDmoNa 
TuaN  Up  Loopholes  in  Social  Secusitt — 

MANT    M0B£    SHOViJ)    BX    BSOUGHT    V/n-HiN 
CODI 

(Ey  Warren  Carberg) 
The  war  has  brought  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  undeniable  fact  that  tbe  8o« 
clal  Security  Act  must  be  qulchly  and  dras- 
tically expanded  to  provlda  Insurauce 
against  want  for  aU. 
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Out  in  tbe  cold  under  the  present  sat-up 
are  tbe  millions  In  tbe  armed  services,  tbe 
thousands  who  left  their  regular  peacetime 
Jobs  to  accept  work  In  Government  shipyards 
and  In  arsenals,  tbe  great  army  tbat  went 
Into  agricultural  work,  the  self-employed 
small  buslnasaman.  those  In  domestic  service, 
and  tbe  others  who  work  for  State,  Federal, 
or  municipal  governments. 

John  F.  Hardy,  regional  director  of  social 
aecurity  In  New  England,  one  of  the  most 
progressive  thinkers  In  tbe  country  on  social 
security  expansion,  told  Legionnaires  at  their 
department  convention  Just  closed  in  Boston 
that  the  veterans'  G.  I.  bill  failed  to  Include 
provisions  to  protect  the  social-security 
rights  of  veterans  under  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  program  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Board 

Unless  action  Is  taken,  he  pointed  out.  tbe 
social -security  protection  of  servicemen  wlU 
be  reduced,  and  some  will  lose  It  entirely. 
There  will  be  a  loss  of  tbotisands  of  dollars  in 
Insurance  rights  in  the  case  of  those  wbo  are 
killed  In  action  or  who  die  after  they  bave 
been  demobilised  and  before  they  bava  btillt 
up  their  rights  again. 

In  such  cases,  be  said,  widows  and  otbar 
dei>endents  may  find  themselves  with  no 
claim  at  all  to  old-age  and  eurvlvors'  Insur- 
ance benefits.  The  loss  will  be  particularly 
serious  In  the  case  of  those  who  die  from 
eauaea  not  connected  with  their  mlliury 
aervlca.  Under  existing  laws  the  famUles  of 
such  men  may  get  neither  veterans'  nor  so- 
cial-security benefits. 

Senator  WAoirsa  recently  Introduced  a  bill 
in  tbe  Senate  to  correct  tbls  unfair  slttia- 
tlon.  and  the  bill  is  still  pending. 

In  commentlnc;  on  tbe  bill,  Mr.  Hardy  said 
that  It  would  not  only  preserve  the  social - 
aecurity  rights  which  service  men  and  women 
had  earned  prior  to  Induction,  but  they 
would  build  up  their  rights  In  the  same  way 
as  those  now  In  clvUlan  employment.  The 
bill  baa  tbe  endorsement  of  all  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. 

"In  tbe  last  analysis."  Mr.  Barry  aald.  "vet- 
arans'  legislation  as  such  cannot  guarantee 
the  heroes  of  this  war  the  security  and  oppor- 
tunity for  which  they  are  willing  to  give 
their  lives,  for  the  security  of  tbe  veteran 
depends  on  tbe  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

"We  cannot  help  but  realise,"  he  said,  "tbat 
though  an  individual's  rights  must  be  de> 
fended,  no  individual  can  stand  alone.  All 
of  tis  have  responsibilities  to  each  other  and 
to  the  community,  which  we  must  fulfill  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  nation.  It  Is  not 
enough  tbat  we  provide  protection  to  the 
veteran.  We  must  provide  adequate  soclal- 
■ectirity  protection  to  bis  family  as  weU." 

nvs  MAjoa  HazAXDs 

Another  bill  now  In  Congress  Is  known  as 
the  Wagner-Murray-DlngeU  bill  for  social  se- 
curity. It  is  designed  to  provide  for  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  veterans,  and  for 
the  millions  of  otber  persons  in  our  coun> 
try.  Insurance  protection  against  the  five  ma- 
jor hazards  of  Life — unemployment,  sickness, 
disability,  old  age,  and  death. 

The  blU  Is  not  a  featherbed  for  the  Indo- 
lent but  rather  a  safeguard  for  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  which  cannot  function 
properly  if  large  portions  of  the  population 
are  without  income. 

"The  welfare  of  tbe  veterans  Is  tbe  welfare 
of  tbe  Nation,"  said  Mr.  Hardy.  "Though 
this  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  protects  him  during 
the  transition  period  back  to  civilian  life,  his 
well-being  In  tbe  long  view  must  rest  with 
the  kind  of  country  we  build  for  him  and 
for  all  of  us.  as  well  as  the  kind  of  relations 
we  establish  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  Social  security  can  help  make  the 
earth  a  truly  clvUlzed  planet  and  should 
guarantee  a  full  measure  of  security  to  the 
veterans'  security  not  only  after  the  war,  but 
■ectirlty  against  all  future  wars." 


Paradoxically  anought,  thoaa  thousanda  of 

men  and  women  wbo  were  motivated  by  pa- 
triotism to  leave  secure  and  easy  civilian  taska 
for  rough  and  strenuoxia  toU  In  Government 
owned  shipyards  and  arsenals  are  similarly 
out  of  luck  unless  the  Government  enacts 
legislation  to  correct  {iresant  social-security 
evUs. 

Under  Federal  law  they  ara  compelled  to 
turn  over  6  percent  of  their  pay,  although 
there  la  small  chance  to  benefit,  since.  In 
order  to  do  this,  they  must  be  under  civil 
service  for  a  period  of  6  years  In  order  to 
collect. 

Tbe  President,  who  was  Instrumental  In 
fathering  social  security,  has  already  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  passed  to  over- 
come these  shortcomings  which.  In  the  light 
of  wartime  conditions,  loom  so  prominently 
on  our  social  background.  Both  the  Repub- 
lican and  tbe  Democratic  platforms  urge  the 
expansion  of  social  security.  Tbere  Is  every 
hope  that  the  plan,  if  amended  to  take  In  all 
American  adults,  will  prove  to  be  a  prime 
factor  In  tbe  success  of  our  post-war  transi- 
tion period 

The  Wagner  bill  would  make  It  posalble 
for  a  couple  over  65  to  receive  a  niazlmum  of 
$120  monthly  Instead  of  tbe  present  $85. 
More  tfcan  603.000  eligible  men  and  woman 
past  65  hare  Jobs  now,  primarily,  because  of 
wartime  opporttmltles. 

SHOtna  TAKB  caas  or  disablid 

Tbey  may  claim  tbelr  benefits  whenever 
tbey  stop  wcrk.  Many  otber  men  and  women, 
pact  the  af^  of  65.  who  have  received  bene- 
fits, have  given  them  up  temporarily  In  order 
to  take  Jobs.  Apparently  these  figures  Indi- 
cate that  Americans  prefer  a  Job  to  retire- 
ment Income  when  tbere  is  a  Job  and  tbey 
are  able  to  work. 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  almoat 
everyone  that  social  sec\irity  should  take  care 
of  the  man  or  woman  wbo  becomes  disabled 
or  sick  and  wbo  is  compeUed  to  stop  working. 

Under  present  provisions  the  worker  ceases 
to  develop  a  wage  record  and  the  payments 
are  steadily  reduced  so  that  at  the  age  of  65 
there  would  be  virtually  nothing  left.  T*ls 
gaping  hole  In  the  provisions  of  the  law  Is 
Just  one  more  Instance  of  how  Inadequate  It 
Is  In  Its  present  form. 

Down  In  one  of  the  old  Chandler  buildings, 
erected  originally  by  the  Coca-Cola  king  in 
Baltimore,  some  76,000.000  wage  records"  of 
those  covered  by  social  security  are  on  file. 
I  am  told  that  they  have  tabulating  machines 
there  that  make  the  new  lightning  calculator 
at  Harvard  mere  child's  play. 

They  have  such  amazing  machines  In  that 
vaat  building  that,  given  your  correct  name 
and  social -security  number,  they  can  find 
your  wa^e  records  In  a  minute  and  a  half. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Social  Security  Board 
put  Into  effect  Its  one  millionth  monthly 
benefit  under  the  Federal  family-Insurance 
system,  better  known  as  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivor's Insurance. 

The  millionth  benefit  check,  amounting  to 
$58.49,  was  presented  to  Mary  Rex  Thompson. 
33-year-old  widowed  wife  of  a  Cleveland  war 
worker,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  her  two 
children,  Dale  Bemice,  4,  and  Jerald  Robert,  1. 

These  benefits  will  continue  for  17  years, 
until  the  youngest  child  is  18.  and  unless  Bdrs. 
Thompson  remarries,  the  payments  wiU  be 
resumed  after  she  reaches  the  age  of  65. 

Altogether,  tbe  payments  on  tbe  social- 
security  account  of  her  husband,  John  Rob- 
ert Thompson,  may  total  $15,000.  Thompson 
paid  $145  in  taxes  over  a  period  of  7^  years 
prior  to  his  death  and  his  employer  paid  a 
slmUar  amount. 

ClVUf    WIDB  PUBLICRT 

The  payment  was  given  wide  publicity, 
principally  in  order  to  acquaint  widows  with 
the  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  under  social 
security.  Many  of  them  lose  considerable 
money  because  they  wait  too  long  before 
filing  their  claims.   The  retroactive  clause  on 


such  claims  go  back  only  three  months. 
Thus,  If  a  Widow  waits  a  year  before  filing, 
she  loses  nine  months  of  benefit  payments. 

In  Massachusetts  about  50.000  claims  have 
already  been  settled  totaling  benefiu  of  about 
$1,000,000  monthly.  Of  the  1.000.000  benso 
fldaries  already  receiving  payments  approxi- 
mately 400,000  or  40  percent  are  retired  mala 
workers:  600,000  or  60  percent  are  women  and 
children.  This  program  of  Federal  family 
Insurance,  even  In  its  Infancy,  is  beginning 
to  serve  its  real  purpose:  to  prevent  destitu- 
tion and  to  provide  a  basic  minimum  sub- 
sistence for  American  families  in  which 'the 
breadwinner  dies  or  stops  work  because  of  old 
age.  It  supplements  other  resources  such  as 
life  Insurance  or  savings. 

In  the  last  annual  report  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  also  recommended  that  because 
of  the  wartime  situation  It  is  particularly 
urgent  that  coverage  be  extended  to  farm 
workers,  to  domestic  workers  in  private 
homes,  employees  of  nonprofit  organisations, 
and  self-employed  petsons. 

"Tbe  high  levels  of  current  employment 
and  earnings."  the  report  sUted,  "would  now 
make  It  possible  for  many  workers  to  pay 
contributions  and  thtu  gain  Insurance  righU 
which  they  may  not  be  able  to  acquire  in  fu- 
ture years,  in  particular  the  older  workers 
who  may  be  In  need  of  tbe  retirement  pro- 
vision when  the  war  ends  and  younger  men 
return  to  clvUian  life. 

"Extension  of  coverage  would  not  entail 
serious  administrative  difficulties.  For  ap- 
propriate groups  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
use  a  stamp  sjrstem.  under  which  employers 
purchase  stamps  at  post  offices  or  from  rural 
mall  carriers  to  place  In  a  book  which  evi- 
dences the  contributions  made  by  wotiiers 
and  employers. 

"Extension  of  tbe  basic  protection  of  old- 
age  and  survivors'  insurance  to  public  em- 
ployees— Federal,  State,  and  local — wou:d  also  , 
be  feasible  and  would  round  cut  Insurance 
protection  of  survivors,  now  lacking,  to  nearly 
all  these  employees,  and  provision  for  old-ags 
retirement,  now  uncvallable  to  many,  and 
would  assure  continuity  of  rights.  Extension 
should  be  made  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  en- 
danger any  rights  of  tbese  workers  tmder 
existing  special  systems  and  to  Increase,  not 
lessen,  the  total  Insurance  available  to  them. 

"An  immediate  jn-oblem  related  to  cover- 
age arises  from  tbe  situation  of  the  mlUiona 
ai  persons  now  In  the  armed  forces.  Be- 
catise  of  tbe  eligibility  provisions  and  the 
methods  of  computing  benefits  under  the 
program,  the  insurance  protection  which 
service  men  and  women  may  have  acquired 
before  their  Induction  will  be  partly  or  wholly 
used  up,  and  the  amovmt  of  potential  benefits 
payable  to  them  or  to  their  survivors  wUl  be 
diminished."  Men  and  women  in  tbe  serv- 
ice are  protected  against  death  while  in  the 
service,  or  after  from  service-connected 
causes.  After  discharge,  however,  many  vet- 
erans wUl  be  without  this  protection  in  tha 
event  of  death  from  non-servloc-connected 
causea. 


Firemen  Boo  Down  Speech  AssaiKsf 
Gorernor  Dewey 
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Thursday.  August  17. 1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  very  dose  friends, 
George  Roesch,  of  341  Broolu  Avenue. 
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Rochester.  N.  Y..  who  was  conspicuously 
Identifled  with  the  New  York  State  Vol- 
unteer Plremens  Association  sent  me 
»  clipping  appearing  in  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  August 
18,  1944,  entitled  Firemen  Boo  Down 
Bpeech  Assailing  Governor  Dewey."  Mr. 
Epeaker>  volunteer  firemen's  associa- 
tions and  volunteer  firemen  throughout 
the  country  are  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tions. They  render  a  great  service  to 
the  community  in  which  their  organi- 
zation exists:  in  fact,  no  community  can 
get  along  without  a  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany, and  the  services  that  they  render 
cannot  be  computed  on  a  cold,  hard 
basis  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  reason  my  friend,  George  Roesch, 
sent  me  this  clipping  was  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  people  today  are  thorough. 
ly  disgusted  with  the  old-time  repulsive 
smear  campaigns  and  they  will  resent 
any  unjust  criticism  that  will  in  any  way 
approximate  the  assassination  of  char- 
acter, regardless  of  the  occasion.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

ToBOgMat  Boo  Down  SpteCh  Assaiumo 

COVSSNOI    DXWtT 

(By  Joseph  R.  Malone) 

llenry  Epstein,  who  wa«  State  solicitor  gen- 
eral under  Governor  Lehman,  picked  the 
wrong  place  to  maJce  a  pertlwui  political 
•peech  last  night. 

Billed  with  Lt.  Got.  Joe  R.  Hanley.  of  Perry, 
•s  gueet  speaker  at  the  convention  dinner 
rf  the  New  York  State  Firemen's  Association 
at  the  Hotel  Seneca,  he  was  booed  down  when 
he  launched  into  a  lengthy  prepared  addreas 
bitterly  critical  of  Governor  Dewey. 

Kpstein,  solicitor  general  from  1933  to  1943. 
and  Democratlo  candidate  for  attorney  gen- 
ernl  In  1942.  waded  Into  his  speech  in  an  in- 
creasingly hostile  atmosphere  after  It  became 
apparent  to  the  crowd  that  be  chose  to  ignore 
~~tb«  suggestion  of  Gordon  A.  Howe,  toast- 
master  and  Greece  supenrlsor,  that  speeches 
be  brief  and  nonpartisan. 

HAMLST  CTSALB  SHOW 

In  an  uproar  of  booing  and  amid  shouts  of 
*^e  want  Dewey."  Epstein  abandoned  his  set 
■peech  entirely  and  wound  up  by  reciting 
doggerel  verse  picturing  the  Governor  as  an 
Inept  voung  man  with  diaper  trouble,  unable 
to  make  up  his  mind  or  come  to  a  decision. 
The  booing  roae  to  a  crescendo  as  he  sat  down. 

Hanley,  followlaf  Ipatalii.  quickly  stole 
the  ehow  by  makinff  an  old-fashioned  rip- 
rcarlng  Americanism  speech,  devoid  of  rancor 
or  partlsaniam.  siKh  as  Hanley  well  knows 
bow  to  make.  The  Lieutenant  Governor's 
appeals  to  the  audience's  patriotism  won 
hearty  applause  from  a  dinner  crowd  of  1,000 
perspiring  men  and  women  packed  into  the 
banquet  room  and  adjoining  hall. 

Kpstein  quoting  Republican  Governor  Wills, 
of  Vermont,  described  the  Republican  1M4 
goal  as  bringing  government  back  to  the 
village  pump,  which  gave  Hanley  opportunity 
to  retort: 

uirias  pinrcmji 

*^enry  talked  of  a  garden  hose  and  village 
pump.  If  he  had  lived  up  where  I  do  in 
the  country,  he'd  think  they  were  pretty  good 
things  to  have  around.  We  know  how  to  use 
tliem  but  down  in  New  York,  they  don't." 

Hanley  said  there  were  differences  of  opin- 
ion and  he  hoped  the  time  never  would 
come  in  America  when  they  weren't  express- 
IMe.  American  citizens,  he  declared,  must 
be  alert  to  preserve  their  constitutional  rights 
and  privUeges.  Hanley  offered  as  his  prin- 
ctpU: 

•  Tm  for  America  lint  and  for  International 
CQoperaUon  afterward. ' 


*7n  this  campaign 
make   sure   of   one   thln^ 
Democrats,  Republicans. 
Labor,  one  creed  or 
other:  We  must  all  make 
boys  come  home  they 
waiting  for  them." 

American  troops,  he 
ing  the  impossible  all 
home.  Americans  are  making 
ley  declared,  but  every 
given  up  for  victory  mfist 
held,  when  the  war  Is 

"Give  America  the 
the  avenues  of  informalton 
do  the  right  thing  and 
kind  of  man." 

Speechmaklng  began  a 
It  must  be  over  by  9:30 
go   on.     Epstein,  first 
fully  aware  the  firemen's 
partisan  and  nonpolltica 
way  for  his  speech  by  s  lying 

"Representatives  of  b;  th 
are  here  and  you  wont 
disctiss  soine  of  the  issu(  s 
from  an  international  vii  wpoint 
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a  free  America 
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9  and  Howe  warned 

a  floor  show  could 

said  he  was 

ssociatlon  was  non- 

But  be  paved  the 


s]  eaker, 


CaOWO   PATUNT 


The  crowd  was  patient 
the  Hoover  administratiqn 
tlon  when  Japan  seized 
the  Republicans  proposes  1 
propria tlons  when  Hitler 
soUni's  "pugnacity  was 
booing  began  when  he 
culed  Roosevelt's  "clarioi 
of  50.000  planes  a  year 
and  Navy,"  and  it  contlni^ed 
when  he  held  Dewey  has 
self   "on   the   Isolatlonls 
Bxooxs,  Cz.Aax  HorrMAK. 

"You've  got  to  expect 
stein  remarked  phllosophjlcally 
meeting.     Epstein    man 
pages  of  a  7 ',2 -page  manilscrlpt 

POnSAIT    PHI  BEMTXD 


Guests  at  the  speaker! 
Firemen's      Association 
Thomas  E.  Broderick  and 
llcan     and    Democratic 
Mayor  Dicker;  George  P. 
candidate  for  Congress; 
Commissioner  Tom  C. 


Leon  H.  Ingersoll.  of 
president  of  the  association 
a   large    framed   portral 
Henry  W.  Sprague,  of 
the  presentation.     Alberl 
kirk,  will  succeed  Ingersol  1 
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for  taking  no  ac- 
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t^lared  Dewey  ridl- 
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table  other  than 
officials  included 
itoy  F.  Bust.  Repub- 
county  chairmen; 
Rogers,  Democratic 
and  Public   Safety 
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<fincinnatus,  retired 
was  presented 
of    himself,   with 
t  Webeter,  making 
J.  Foley,  of  Dun- 
as  president  today. 
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KON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NKBajSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJ  PRESBNTATTVEa 

Thursday,  Augist  17, 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebr  iska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  greatest  men  handising  job  in 
the  world  is  covered  )y  this  bill  which 
handles  close  to  $100,(00.000.000  of  sur- 
plus war  property.  Unless  the  sur- 
pluses are  handled  int€  lllgently,  we  could 
have  a  grave  upset  in  <  ur  national  econ- 
omy. The  selling  of  t  lis  property  could 
seriously  Interfere  witp  private  employ- 
ment and  business, 
some  action  be  taken  it  once  which  will 
set  up  the  machinery  i  nd  outline  a  blue- 


print with  certain  guide  posts,  which, 
when  put  into  operation,  would  do  the 
best  job. 

Industry  and  labor  have  mastered  a 
great  production  job.  It  will  have  as 
tremendous  a  job  when  it  comes  to  dis- 
posing of  surplus  property,  plants,  and 
equipment. 

In  the  past  year  some  40  bills  have 
been  introduced  into  Congress  which 
contain  certain  plans  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  war  goods  and  equipment. 

Just  how  well  Congress  handles  this 
post-war  headache  will  dei>end  upon  the 
law  we  pass  and  its  administration.  It 
will  depend  on  how  much  of  a  reaction 
is  produced  in  this  country  and  I  mean 
by  reaction,  how  much  unemployment 
and  disrupting  of  the  civiUan  economy 
will  be  caused  by  the  disposal  of  this  sur- 
plus equipment. 

There  are  many  people  and  groups 
now  writing  to  Congressmen  who  are 
concerned  about  the  problem.  There 
are  some  who  think  they  may  be  able 
to  purchase  a  jeep,  a  truck,  typewriter, 
and  other  equipment  for  a  few  cents  on 
the  dollar.  There  will  be  some  individ- 
uals who  would  like  to  buy  a  complete 
manufacturing  plant  for  a  song.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to 
set  up  the  machinery  which  will  prevent 
anyone  stealing  from  Uncle  Sam. 

Within  a  few  blocks  of  this  Capitol 
there  is  a  surplus  supply  depot.  I  per- 
sonally visited  this  plant  several  times. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  equipment  com- 
ing to  this  surplus  depot  is  not  being 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  this  country. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  materials  is 
not  a  Job  for  boondogglers  or  ama- 
teurs. There  must  be  careful  plan- 
ning, scientific  marketing,  economic 
controls  with  advertising  and  selling  by 
every  known  method. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  in  Con- 
gress on  how  this  Job  should  be  done. 
I  am  about  convinced  that  the  Job 
should  not  be  left  to  any  one  admin- 
istrator who  would  have  unlimited  pow- 
ers. It  is  too  big  a  Job  for  any  one  man. 
It  is  more  responsibility  than  any  good 
man  should  have,  and  certainly  more 
than  any  poor  administrator  should  be 
given.  I  believe  it  can  best  be  handled 
by  giving  the  administrator  a  board 
made  up  of  experts  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  background  of  advertising, 
engineering,  and  of  selling.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  all  the  surplus  land  should 
be  funneled  through  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  United  States  now  owns 
much  land  under  the  direction  of  this 
department. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  rigid  con- 
trols set  up  by  an  administrator  and  a 
properly  organized  board  or  commis- 
sion. It  will  certainly  take  men  with 
knowledge  and  courage  to  contribute 
everything  they  have  in  this  great  pro- 
gram of  beating  swords  back  into  plow 
shares  if  we  are  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
industry  from  stripping  gears.  The 
commission  should  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Senate. 
The  commission  should  report  to  Con- 
gress at  frequent  intervals. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  important  because  of  the  magni- 
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tude  of  the  anticipated  surplus  and  the 
effect  It  will  have  on  post-war  recovery. 
This  legislation  Is  important  to  the 
American  worker  and  the  returning  sol- 
dier. It  Is  Important  if  we  expect  to 
give  men  Jobs.  It  is  important  if  we 
are  to  have  a  prosperous  and  growing 
post-war  America.  America  has  grown 
great  because  it  was  built  upon  a  system 
of  free  enterprise.  If  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  grow,  labor  and  business  must 
move  forward  with  full  production  and 
full  employment.  Labor  and  business 
should  be  watchful  to  preserve  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  enterprise. 

Yes;  this  la  a  big  merchandising  job. 
It  should  be  handled  by  businessmen 
familiar  with  the  property  to  be  han- 
dled. It  should  be  handled  through  the 
regular  channels  of  business.  It  should 
be  handled  by  men  who  have  learned 
the  cold,  hard  way.  It  is  too  big  a  Job 
for  one  man.  Let  us  have  a  commis- 
sion. Let  us  avoid  the  mistakes  made 
In  the  last  World  War. 


Surplus  War  Property 
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HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  WIBCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Auffust  17, 1944 

Mr.  DHiWEO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  on  surplus 
war  property,  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  this  great  newspaper.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  no  single  individual 
should  be  given  the  tremendous  discre- 
tionary powers  granted  in  the  House  bill. 
I  believe  that  due  consideration  should 
be  given  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Poul- 
soNl.  which  amendment  Is  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  on  page  7003. 

A  select  board  of  seven,  Instead  of  a 
one-man  control  should  be  better  quali- 
fied to  formulate  surpliis  disposal  policies 
within  the  framework  of  the  broad  state- 
ment of  objectives  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SmPLITS  WAB  FHOPCBTT 

The  bill  on  surplus-property  disposal  now 
being  considered  by  the  House  vests  tremen- 
dotis  discretionary  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
proposed  Surplus  Property  Administrator.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  hard  and  fast 
rules  cannot  be  laid  down  for  the  disposal 
d  surplus  property  running  into  billions  of 
dollars,  and  consisting  of  a  vast  variety  of 
articles  from  shoes,  clothes,  and  drugs  to 
farm  lands  and  huge  manufacturing  plants. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Ctongress 
ought  to  empower  a  single  administrative 
official  to  formulate  surplus  disposal  policies 
within  the  framework  of  the  broad  statement 
of  objectives  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
referred  to  by  one  critic  as  '^lous  words." 
However  honest  and  efQclent  the  official  en- 
trusted with  this  tremendous  task  may  be. 
Ckingress  should  not  shift  to  his  shoulders 
reeponslbUitlee  for  making  important  policy 


decisions  that  might  vitally  affect  the  post- 
war economy.  Admittedly  it  la  difficult  to 
lay  down  specific  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  a  surplus-property  administrator  without 
impairing  his  efficiency.  Nevertheless,  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  does  not  ezctise  a  failure 
to  tackle  It. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  the  disposal  of 
war  plants  provides  an  outstanding  instance 
of  the  inadequacies  of  the  safegxiards  thrown 
about  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  proposed 
administrator.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  Invested  more  than  $15,000,000,- 
000  dollars  in  manufacturing  plants  and 
other  productive  facilities.  Congress  quite 
rightly  does  not  wish  to  assume  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disposal  of  these  plants. 
For  if  Congress  were  to  retain  a  veto  power 
over  sale  of  war  plants  every  Member  of 
Congress  would  be  in  hot  water  with  his 
constituents,  and  the  whole  disposal  question 
would  Inevitably  become  a  football  of  politics. 
While  steering  clear  of  political  complications. 
Congress  could  and  should  maintain  super- 
vision over  the  disposal  of  Government- 
owned  plants  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
contemplated.  To  be  sure,  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  sale  of  synthetic  rubber  and 
aluminum  plants,  which  have  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $5,000,000  or  more  each.  The  bill 
also  seeks  to  avoid  violations  of  the  antitrust 
laws  In  disposing  of  plants.  However,  the 
problem  of  disposal  Is  much  broader  than 
indicated;  it  is  not  limited  to  the  two  indus- 
tries singled  out,  nor  to  the  avoidance  of 
monopolistic  trends.  In  disposing  of  agri- 
cultural lands  the  Administrator  is  also  given 
a  virtually  free  hand,  with  the  proviso  that,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  former  owners  of  surplus 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Government 
shall  t>e  given  an  opportunity  to  reacquire  it. 

No  doubt  It  is  desirable  to  put  on  the  stat- 
ute books  legislation  dealing  with  surplus 
property  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  hurry 
is  not  so  R:reat  as  to  preclude  taking  time  to 
tighten  up  some  of  the  loose  provisions  of  the 
House  measure.  For  after  all  we  already  have 
a  Surplus  Property  Administrator  whose  office 
was  created  by  Executive  order.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  until  the  statutory  agency 
is  set  up,  and  in  all  probability  he  will  con- 
tinue in  office  thereafter. 
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Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  today's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
by  Mr.  Prank  C.  Waldrop: 

laiSB  mB>LEPOII(T 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  troublemaklng  old  party  by  the  name  of 
John  T.  Flynn,  whose  highly  vinofficlal  biog- 
raphy of  our  peerless  leader  you  may  have 
read  vmder  the  title  of  "County  Squire  In  the 
White  House."  dropped  in  yesterday  with  a 
wUd  story  to  the  effect  that  he  opposes  a 
fotirth  term  for  our  peerless  leader  l)ecause  he 
was  convinced  against  It  by  the  words  of 
several  of  the  Democratic  Party's  most  rev- 
ered figures,  including  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"Look."  he  said,  "I've  got  It  aU  written 
down  here."  Flynn,  who  la  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Higher  ■ducatlon, 
la  always  writing  thtnfi  down. 


A  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence  he  pro- 
duced does  seem  to  give  him  a  shadow  of 
excuse  for  saying  that  the  Democrats  may 
have  persuaded  him  to  this  contrary  attitude 
by  what  they  have  had  to  lay  in  times  paait 
against  even  a  third  term. 

Early  In  February  1928.  said  this  Flynn,  the 
shadow  of  Calvin  Coolidge  still  hovered  over 
the  coming  Republican  convention,  even 
though  Coolidge  had  said  in  Augtist  1927:  T 
do  not  choose  to  run." 

Later,  in  December  1927,  he  amplified  this 
by  saying  he  meant  it  and  that  he  expected 
his  party  to  seek  other  candidates.  But  some 
busy  New  York  politicians  were  maneuvering 
to  force  him  to  run  for  a  third  term.  At  this 
point  Senator  Robert  La  Pollette  (Progres- 
sive of  Wisconsin)  Introduced  a  resolution^ 
which  read  as  finally  passed: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  precedent  established  by  Wash- 
ington and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  in  retiring  from  the  presidential  of- 
fice after  their  second  term,  has  become  by 
universal  concurrence  a  part  of  our  repub- 
lican system  of  government,  and  that  any 
departure  from  this  time-honored  custom 
would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught 
with  perU  to  our  free  institutions." 

This  resolution  was  debated  at  length — ^not 
so  much  because  anybody  favored  a  third 
term  but  because  some  Senators  felt  it  a  free- 
handed slap  at  Mr.  Coolidge,  unjtistifled  by 
anything  on  his  part. 

And  who  do  you  suppose  was  there  leading 
the  fight  to  keep  Coolidge  from  accepting 
something  he  had  already  declined  and 
hadn't  been  offered,  anyhow? 

Well,  one  was  the  then  minority  Demo- 
ciatic  leader,  Senator  Joe  Robinson,  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  later  became  F.  D.  R.'s  first  Senate 
majority  leader. 

Another  was  the  late  Senator  Pat  Harrison 
(Democrat,  of  Mississippi),  also  a  party  vet- 
eran of  his  day. 

And  there  was  that  war  horse  of  the  New 
Deal,  now  honorary  chairman  of  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  Political  Action  Committee,  former 
Senator  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska. 

He  not  only  voted  for  the  resolution  but 
spoke  several  times  for  it.  Now  he  is  out  in 
his  gray  hairs,  after  his  long  liberal  career, 
whooping  up  the  fourth  term  for  the  man 
who  called  a  great  power  dam  after  him. 

But  who  else  was  there  voting  against  a 
third  term  and  for  a  resolution  which  said 
that  any  departure  from  the  time-honored 
tradition  "would  be  unpatriotic  and  fraught 
with  perU  to  our  free  institutions"? 

Who  but  that  brave  Albcn  Babxlet,  of 
Kentucky,  «^o  made  the  nominating  speecti 
not  for  a  mere  third  term  but  for  a  fourtb 
term?  And,  of  course,  almost  all  the  Demo- 
crats voted  for  the  resolution,  including  Sen- 
ators McKellax,  of  Tennessee,  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  others  still  in  the  Senate. 

But,  after  all.  this  opposition  to  the  third 
torn  is  a  historic  Democratic  Party  doctrine, 
according  to  Flynn. 

Jefferson  said:  "If  some  termination  to  the 
services  of  the  Chief  Executive  be  not  fixed 
or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office,  normally 
4  years,  will  In  fact  be  for  life." 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  a  special  saint  in 
the  Roosevelt  calendar,  said: 

"It  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the 
services  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  to  a  single 
term  of  either  4  or  6  years." 

He  repeated  this  opinion  many  times  in 
official  documents. 

When  friends  of  General  Grant,  urging  him 
for  a  third  term,  had  revived  the  question, 
it  was  a  Democratic  Representative,  William 
M.  Springer  of  Illinois  In  1875  who  offered  a 
resolution  after  the  election  worded  much 
like  the  La  Follette  resolution.  It  waa 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  234  to  18  and  ereci; 
Democrat  in  the  House  voted  for  it. 

Orover  Cleveland,  a  great  Democratic  Prea- 
Ident,  had  sharp  things  to  say  about  tbe 
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temptations  of  long  Presidential  careers  tied 
to  patronage,  aiul  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial candidate*  of  1898,  1900.  and  again  tn 
1906,  each  pledged  himself  if  elected  be 
votild  not  seek  even  a  second  term. 

In  1912,  when  Wilson  was  elected,  the  party 
platform  contained  the  following  plank : 

•^9  favor  a  single  Presidential  term  and 
to  that  end  urge  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  making  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Ineligible  for  re- 
election and  we  pledge  our  candidate  to  this 
principle." 

In  pursuance  of  this  pledge,  the  Democratic 
Senate  In  1913  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  single  term  of  6 
years  with  no  reelection.  It  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  47  to  23.  A  year  later  European 
upheavals  sidetracked  the  Idea,  and  Wilson 
got  busy  preparing  to  make  the  war  to  end 
war,  and  so  forth. 

Meedlew  to  say.  Flynn  hasn't  been  around 
to  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  with  any  of  this  foregoing  ma- 
terial, but  you  are  free  to  take  it  there  if 
you  like. 
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Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
PiianJmous  consent  heretofore  granted,  I 
am  including  an  address  delivered  by 
Col.  Herman  Beukema  at  Norwich  Uni- 
versity, Northfleld,  Vt.,  on  August  6.  the 
occasion  being  the  celebration  of  the  one 
himdred  and  twenty-flTth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Norwich  University,  an 
outstanding  military  collegiate  institu- 
tion of  the  coimtry. 

Not  too  many  people  know  that  Alden 
Partridge,  one-time  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  we  never 
could  train  a  sufficient  number  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  nor  should  we,  to  offer 
and  afford  the  necessary  military  de- 
fense which  the  country  should  have, 
125  years  ago  left  West  Point  to  estab- 
lish what  he  then  called  the  American 
Military,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Acad- 
emy, wherein  those  who  were  assembled 
were  taught  the  arts  of  war  and  the  pur- 
suits of  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  con- 
tention that  no  citizen  was  properly 
trained  unless  and  until  he  was  trained 
as  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  civilian,  prepared 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  might  con- 
front him  or  his  country. 

Alden  Partridge,  as  a  man  of  vision, 
takes  a  place  alongside  Jackson  and  Jef- 
ferson as  a  nation  builder.  The  insti- 
tution which  he  founded  has  for  125  years 
observed  and  respected  the  traditions  he 
established. 

Upon  the  stone  gateway  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  grounds  of  Norwich  Uni- 
versity is  placed  a  tablet  bearing  the 
following  inscription: 

Tills  Institution  was  founded  upon  the 
yrlBClpte  that  a  citizen  soldiery  Is  essential 
%•  tiM  maintenance  of  free  government. 
Through  a  hundred  years  this  principle  has 
becA   cherished,   and   the   men   have    Ixere 
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ability  of  trained  men,  properly  equipped, 
ready  to  meet  and  overmatch  the  threat. 
Whether  it  be  an  Incipient  street  riot  or  the 
opening  guns  of  what  may  become  a  world 
war,  prompt  and  effective  counteraction  by 
trained  forces  is  the  one  certain  means  of 
destroying  the  danger.  It  Is  not  beside  the 
point  that,  as  late  as  May  21,  1938,  little 
Czechoslovakia's  partial  mobilization  put  a 
prompt  end  to  a  projected  move  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  Into  that  state.  The  Munlda 
Conference  had  stiU  to  come. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  national  Inde- 
pendence, when  memories  of  its  cost  were 
still  clear,  America's  leaders  entertained  no 
Illusions  as  to  the  role  of  force  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  views  of  men  like  Wash- 
ington. Hamilton,  Monroe,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son are  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  studied 
American  history.  Less  weU  known  Is  the 
stand  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  perhaps  because 
his  later  biographers,  emphasizing  the  hu- 
manitarian Ideas  of  the  great  libertarian,  de- 
liberately chose  to  Ignore  the  iron  qualities  la 
the  man.  Said  Jefferson,  "that  Government 
must  prove  the  strongest  on  earth  where 
every  man  •  •  •  would  meet  Invasions  of 
the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  con- 
cern." Those  words  were  written  in  a  day 
when  our  hard -won  Independence  was  far 
from  secure. 

Jefferson  was  specific  as  to  the  measures 
to  be  employed  in  creating  and  maintaining 
the  core  of  a  sound  defense.  Writing  to 
Monroe  In  1813,  he  stated,  "We  must  mak* 
military  Instruction  a  regular  part  of  col- 
legiate education.  We  can  never  be  safe 
till  this  Is  done."  The  following  year,  In 
outlining  a  national  system  of  education,  he 
Included  military  and  naval  architecture 
among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  profes- 
sional schools,  and  recommended  general 
military  training  for  the  younger  students 
as  a  form  of  recreation.  The  mass  of  the 
Nation's  youth,  imder  his  scheme,  would 
have  received  enough  Instruction  In  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  routine  of  military  drill  to 
make  their  transition  Into  soldiers  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  in  the  event  of  a  na- 
tional emergency.  And  the  intellectual 
elite  were  to  receive  the  more  advanced  and 
technical  Instruction  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  service  as  ofQcers  in  the  event  of  war. 
The  essence  of  this  modest  program  of  na- 
tioiMil  Insurance  was  Its  emphasis  on  a  lim- 
ited degree  of  military  competence  for  all 
able-bodied  men  (a  reminder  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tjTd  of  King  Alfred's  day)  and  an 
elite  corps  of  trained  leaders. 

Unhappily  such  wisdom  and  foresight  was 
lost  on  a  people  to  whom  a  soldier  had  be- 
come a  symbol  of  the  tyranny  from  which 
they  had  fled  when  they  sought  asylum  In 
the  new  world.  The  views  of  the  electorate 
were  properly  expressed  in  that  gem  of  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  In  June  1784,  9 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  It  declared:  "Standing  armies  In 
time  of  peace  are  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  republican  govertunents,  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  cf  a  free  people,  and  gen- 
erally converted  Into  destructive  engines  for 
establishing  despotism.  •  •  •  The  com- 
manding officer  Is  hereby  directed  to  dis- 
charge the  troops  now  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  except  25  privates  to  guard 
stores  at  Fort  Pitt  and  55  to  guard  stores 
at  West  Point."  Jtist  emerged  from  a  war 
In  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  mobilize 
400.000  Continentals  and  militia  against  an 
enemy  who  never  had  more  than  42,000  men 
In  the  field,  these  early  Americans  could 
still  reduce  their  armed  forces  to  two  tiny 
groups  of  quartermaster  storekeepers.  They 
placed  their  trust  tn  the  width  of  an  ocean 
not  yet  shrtmk  by  modem  technology. 

That  bit  of  folly  in  cur  initial  Item  of 
peacetime  mUitary  legislation  assisted  in  the 
birth  of  a  tradition  for  which  we  have  paid 
so  heavily  and  so  often  that  the  lesson  may 
at  last  have  been  learned.    That  we  bavt 
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never  gone  down  to  final  defeat  In  any  war 
under  policies  so  dangerous  to  our  national 
•afety  can  be  attributed  to  many  causes. 
Among  them  is  the  fact  that  sound  military 
training  never  quite  died.  Through  the  In- 
tervals of  peace  it  survived  on  a  skeleton 
basis.  Always  there  remained  a  small  nu- 
cleus of  trained  officers  and  men  which  could 
be,  and  was,  expanded  tn  times  of  emergency 
to  meet  the  crisis.  The  cost,  or  to  be  epe- 
cific,  the  wanton  waste  of  that  haphazard 
way  of  buying  xuitlonal  Insiirance  shows  how 
far  the  American  people  were  ready  to  gam- 
ble with  their  security.  Only  a  rich  nation 
could  so  have  indulged  itself.  There  was, 
moreover,  a  margin  of  safety  in  the  fluctuat- 
ing backlog  of  trained  and  partly  trained 
men  produced  through  private  Initiative. 
As  the  records  of  every  war  have  shown,  this 
reserve  pool,  the  product  of  our  military  col- 
leges and  academies,  was  rich  In  officer  mate- 
rial. Many  of  such  graduates  embraced  a 
permanent  mUitary  career.  Today's  roster  of 
that  contingent  begins  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  and  continues 
with  an  imposing  list  of  officers  exercising 
high  command  In  the  field  or  vital  staff  posi- 
tions. Among  them  are  two  outstanding 
major  generals  In  the  armored  forces,  both 
of  them  Norwich  products — MaJ.  Gens.  Ernest 
N.  Harmon  and  Edward  H.  Brooks,  Jr. 

From  the  first,  military  instruction  under 
civilian  auspices  and  as  a  feature  of  higher 
education  has  been  a  peculiarly  American 
Institution.  It  has  never  had  a  true  coimter- 
part  abroad.  Seeking  Its  origin,  one  discov- 
ers It  here  In  Norwich  University  or,  to  be 
specific,  in  Norwich's  predecessor,  the  Ameri- 
can Literary.  Scientific,  and  Military  Acad- 
emy, which  opened  Its  doors  at  Norwich,  Vt., 
In  1819.  To  the  farsightcd  vision  of  one  man, 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tution, must  be  given  the  credit  for  this 
Inspired  step.  Captain  Partridge,  product  of 
a  rugged  environment  in  which  merit  alone 
could  pave  the  way  to  advancement,  re- 
turned to  his  native  Vermont  In  1819  with 
well  matured  views  as  to  the  young  Nation's 
educational  needs.  Thirteen  years  of  service 
with  the  facility  and  staff  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  had  successively  held  the  positions  of 
professor  of  mathematics,  professor  of  engi- 
neering, and  superintendent  had  given  him 
the  opportunity  to  test  his  views. 

A  grim  moment  of  his  West  Point  service 
which  occurred  June  18,  1812.  Is  worth  recsU- 
Ing.  On  that  day  Congress  declared  a  state  of 
war  against  England.  And  on  that  day  West 
Point  was  an  empty  shell,  devoid  of  Instruc- 
tors and  cadets.  Of  more  than  300  candi- 
dates appointed  to  the  academy  in  the  pre- 
vious 2  or  3  years,  not  one  had  entered.  The 
hostility  of  William  Eustls,  Madison's  Secre- 
tary of  War,  had  prevented  the  certification 
of  their  credentials.  In  the  meanwhile  ca- 
dets and  officers  already  stationed  at  West 
Point  had  been  scattered  throughout  the 
Army,  on  the  ground  that  their  services  were 
needed  elsewhere.  If  any  serlotis  protest  was 
ever  registered  against  Eustls's  policies.  It 
docs  not  appear  on  the  record.  The  Military 
Academy  Act  of  1812  provided  a  tardy  correc- 
tion for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Captain  Partridge  logically  concluded  that 
sole  dependence  on  a  national  academy  as  a 
Bcurce  of  trained  officer  material  was  danger- 
ous— all  the  more  so  because  of  the  wide- 
spread and  continuing  hostility  among  his 
ccxmtrymcn  against  anything  that  savored 
of  a  professionally  trained  force.  So  long  as 
pubUc  opinion  favored  a  militia  of  citizen 
soldiery.  It  appeared  wise  to  make  the  best 
of  the  situation.  But  even  in  a  mUitla 
there  must  be  men  qualified  to  command 
and  to  lead.  Counting  on  support  from 
those  elements  of  the  population  who  put  a 
proper  valuation  oo  mlUtary  training  as  a 


feattire  of  higher  educatton,  he  decided  to 
launch  his  project.  His  plan  called  for  the 
preparation  of  a  youth  "In  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  correct  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  any  station  In  which  he  may  be 
plaoed."  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that,  more 
than  a  century  before  Captain  Partridge's 
time,  John  Milton.  England's  greatest  poet, 
less  well-known  as  a  practical  pacifist,  had 
declared  In  his  tractate  on  education.  '^  call 
a  complete  and  generous  education  that  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly  skillfully,  and 
magnanimously,  all  of  the  offices,  both  pri- 
vate and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  Whether 
Milton's  terse  pronouncement  had  ever  been 
brought  to  Captain  Partridge's  attention  Is 
not  recorded.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  In 
passing  that  the  views  of  the  author  of  Para- 
dise Lost  have  been  significantly  disinterred 
for  frequent  quotation  in  these  days  of  blood 
letting,  when  higher  education  Is  once  more 
surveying  Its  function  and  objectives. 

Captain  Partridge  charted  his  course  along 
lines  which  broke  sharply  from  the  tradi- 
tional Immersion  In  the  classics  then  In 
vogue.  True,  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  mod- 
em languages  were  available  to  those  who 
preferred  the  classics.  The  major  emphasis, 
however,  was  on  the  pure  and  applied  sciences 
leading  to  and  Including  the  study  of  en- 
gineering. Ultimately,  courses  In  agrlcul- 
ture  were  set  up.  What  most  disturbed  the 
educational  die-hards  of  bis  day  was  Captain 
Partridge's  organization  of  the  student  body 
as  a  military  unit  and  the  Inclusion  of  mili- 
tary drills  and  exerclsee  In  the  dally  sched- 
tile.  He  was  soon  to  hear  civilian  educators 
refer  to  his  cadets  as  "Janissaries";  his  acad- 
emy, as  an  "Infidel  Institution."  Neverthe- 
less. It  was  not  long  before  he  had  definitely 
proven  his  case.  "Tartrldge  makes  men"  be- 
came the  well-known  comment  of  the  day; 
and  within  5  years  after  its  foundation  the 
academy  was  drawing  students  from  18  of  the 
24  States  In  the  Union,  and  from  several  of 
the  organized  Territories  and  foreign  coun- 
tries as  well.  Judging  from  the  distribution 
of  its  student  body,  no  other  private  Insti- 
tution of  that  day  could  lay  so  just  a  claim  to 
being  the  "national  university"  on  which 
Alden  Partridge  had  set  his  heart. 

Before  he  laid  down  the  reins  of  authority 
Captain  Partridge  was  to  see  his  example 
emulated  In  many  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
-deed.  In  addition  to  the  American  Literary. 
Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,  he  founded 
five  other  academies  In  as  many  States. 
Lack  of  time  forbids  discussion  of  how  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  original  academy 
buildings  at  Norwich  led  to  Its  removal  to 
Northfleld,  or  of  Its  chartering  by  the  State 
cf  Vermont  In  1834  as  Norwich  University. 
The  sprout  planted  by  the  fotmder  had  borne 
Its  fruit  and  scattered  its  seed  to  every  part 
of  the  country  until  the  military  colleges,  to 
use  the  War  Department's  technical  descrip- 
tion, and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  same 
type  were  a  commonplace  In  the  Nation's  edu- 
cational pattern.  Out  of  the  wartime  experi- 
ence with  their  product  was  bom  the  R.  O. 
T.  C.  system,  the  source  of  more  than  100,000 
officers  for  the  present  war.  Just  how  far  the 
availability  of  this  pool  of  elite  material  ef- 
fected the  speed  and  quality  of  our  rearma- 
ment program  after  1039  and  the  war  effort 
Itself  Is  a  matter  calling  for  further  study.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  the  net  benefit  was  tre- 
mendous and  that  the  eoet  of  the  peacetime 
maintenance  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  training  has  been 
repaid  tnanyfold  In  the  dividends  declared  on 
the  battlefield. 

There  is  a  less  rosy  side  to  this  picture. 
one  which  accxirately  reflects  our  costly  ob- 
seaston  with  the  notion  that  world  peace 
could  be  had  by  fiat,  or  in  any  event  that 
this  coimtry  could  remain  alootf  from  what- 
ever storms  might  bs  raging  outside  our 
national  boundaries.    Out  enemies  of  today 


entertained  no  such  Illusions.  In  the  states 
which  comprised  the  Axis  and  In  some  of 
their  imitators  as  well  the  pattern  of  educa- 
tion from  bottom  to  top,  had  been  reshaped 
Into  the  various  types  of  training  peculiarly 
necessary  to  a  people  planning  a  course  of 
all-out  aggression.  Pure  research,  the  proc- 
esses of  honest  analysis,  and  truth  Itself  dis- 
appeared from  the  classrooms  and  the  text- 
books. 

The  reaction  of  America's  teachers  and 
commentators  to  this  deliberate  pollution  of 
the  stream  of  education  was  one  of  righteous 
scorn.  What  we  failed  to  note  at  the  same 
time  was  the  weaknesses  in  our  own  system. 
Only  at  the  very  last,  when  oiu:  active  en^ 
Into  the  war  had  become  merely  a  question  of 
time,  did  we  discover  that  for  more  than  90 
years  the  product  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  had  received,  along  with  their 
diplomas,  an  assortment  of  false  Illusions  on 
every  major  Issue  touching  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  its  fellow  nations, 
and  of  themselves  as  Individuals  to  their 
country.  There  Is  no  fitter  commentary  on 
the  student's  state  of  mind  than  the  language 
and  the  spirit  of  the  petitions  which  poured 
in  on  Congress  from  the  campuses  during  the 
debate  on  the  selective-service  bill.  True 
that  situation  has  been  corrected,  at  least 
for  this  day.  I  am  told  on  good  authority 
that  not  a  few  of  the  rabid  petltlonen  of 
1940  are  listed  among  the  men  posthumously 
decorated  for  valor  beyond  the  caU  of  duty. 
Still,  before  we  decide  to  close  the  books  on 
this  matter,  we  will  do  weU  to  remember  that 
the  foolish  effusions  of  these  youths  merely 
gave  back  to  society  what  society  had  given 
them.  It  Is  comforting  to  add  that  no  one 
has  been  readier  to  admit  responsibUity  for 
the  dangerously  visionary  teaching  of  these 
past  years  than  the  educators  themselves. 
That  fact  clears  the  ground  for  the  realistic, 
honest  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  peace 
to  come,  problems  just  as  Important  and  far 
more  complex  than  that  of  achieving  military 
victory. 

False  motivation  was  not  the  sole  weak- 
ness of  our  educational  system  In  these  years 
of  truce.  Almost  as  serious  was  the  progres- 
sive decline  of  interest  among  the  students 
In  what  they  describe  as  the  tough  courses, 
particularly  those  In  the  technical  fields. 
The  deterioration  was  most  marked  in  the 
secondary  schools,  giving  the  collej'es  a  stead- 
ily weakening  supply  of  entering  material. 
For  a  nation  which  prides  Itsell  on  having 
outstripped  an  others  In  Its  technological  ad- 
vances, this  situation  was  bad  enoxigh  In 
peacetime.  For  a  nation,  destined  soon  to 
fight  for  Its  existence  and  to  provide  at  the 
same  time  the  fiood  of  supplies  necessary  to 
keep  Its  allies  In  the  fight,  appropriate  com- 
ment Is  best  left  to  the  imagination  Hap- 
pily the  trend  is  reversed:  classroom  empha- 
sis has  gone  back  to  the  tough  courses  and  to 
Individual  merit.  We  can  hope  that  25  years 
hence  no  foreign  ambassador  can  respond  as 
did  Admiral  Nomura  3  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor  when  a  fellow  guest  at  a  dinner  party 
asked  him  whether  he  thought  America 
would  maintain  her  stand  to  the  point  of 
going  to  war.  "No,"  responded  the  smiUng 
Admiral,  *^oo  many  Beauty  Rest  mattresses; 
too  many  chocolate-milk  shakes."  The  ad- 
miral's comment  obviously  indicated  not  only 
his  estimate  of  a  softenliMB:  mental  and  spir- 
itual fiber,  but  took  In  physical  fitness  as  well. 
The  record  of  our  induction  centers  since  1910 
bears  him  out.  Nomura  might  have  added: 
"Too  many  coonskin  coats;  too  few  players' 
uniforms." 

This  recital  of  shortcomings,  all  of  them 
telmlcal  to  our  national  potential  for  war 
and  for  peace,  might  readily  be  dismissed  as 
bygones  which  are  best  forgotten.  In  a  day 
when  our  armed  forces  are  driving  to  victory 
with  a  power  and  eklU  never  surpassed  tn 
otir  lilstory,  we  would  all  prefer  to  dwell  on 
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that  sum  total  of  human  fitness  and  nn» 
quencbable  spirit  which  is  achieving  victory. 
That  has  been  the  pattern  ot  our  past  wars, 
and  of  the  periods  of  peace  which  followed. 
Focusing  our  minds  on  the  ultimate  victory 
and  blocking  out  the  painful  memories  of  the 
price  paid  for  victory,  we  lost  the  lessons  of 
the  avoldabto  waste  which  entered  into  the 
coat.  So  tfotac  we  threw  away  the  one  real 
Mfaguvd  against  a  repetition  of  the  folly. 
Batter  this  time  to  keep  the  bygones  before 
ua  as  «*rain(  aigss.  better  to  hold  them  aa 
object  leaaona  taat  we  again  become  soft  In 
mind  and  fat  In  body,  ready  In  the  estima- 
tion of  some  future  self-styled  master  race, 
for  the  klU. 

It  will  be  a  lean,  hard  America  that  emerges 
from  tbia  war.  It  will  arrive  at  the  hour  of 
vlatary,  ttM  hotu-  which  one  recent  author 
ebametMlsea  as  the  moet  dangerous  In  all 
history,  trained  to  the  minute.  That  Amer- 
ica need  not  fear  the  squandering  of  the 
fruits  of  the  war.  as  we  squandered  those  of 
World  War  No.  1.  so  long  as  our  people  as 
a  whole  show  as  much  courage  and  mental 
hODasty  in  facing  our  national  problems,  as 
our  aoldiers  are  showing  on  the  battlefield. 
There  Is  no  other  ^oute  to  safety  in  a  day 
when  the  robot  bomb  and  the  B-29  have  re- 
duced the  word  "frontier"  to  a  technical  ab- 
atractlon.  when  boundaries  will  be  sale  only 
so  long  as  any  future  renascence  of  the  will 
to  world  mastery  la  promptly  Identified  and 
then  destroyed  at  the  source  before  It  is  too 
late. 

Bow  and  to  what  extent  America  win  take 
to  heart  the  lessona  learned  since  the  out- 
break of  this  war  In  Manchuria  13  years  ago 
resU  with  the  electorate.  In  this  Nation  the 
"sovereign  will  of  the  people"  la  no  empty 
phraae  coined  by  a  dictator  for  his  own  pur- 
powM  The  executive  instrument  of  the 
Oovamment.  Including  the  armed  forces,  can 
do  no  more  than  Implement  that  sovereign 
will,  as  expressed  In  the  acta  of  Congress. 
The  nile  of  the  people  which  survived  the 
two  greatest  crises  of  our  past,  first  when  we 
foogbt  to  secure  national  Independence  and 
•gain  when  we  preserved  by  force  the  unity 
of  the  Nation  now  faces  a  greater  test.  Thla 
time  the  stakes  are  all  that  humankind  has 
•chlaved  In  its  struggle  of  sixty  centuries  to 
establish  the  dignity.  Integrity,  and  sanctity 
of  the  common  man. 

Military  victory  over  our  enemies  will  be 
but  a  first  major  step  toward  the  ultimate 
goal.  Whether  the  frxilts  of  that  victory  will 
again  be  squandered,  aa  our  generation 
squandered  those  of  1918.  whether  we  will 
achieve  only  a  breathing  space  before  the 
Issue  of  human  liberty  la  again  put  to  the 
test  of  battle,  depends  largely  on  the  vision. 
eourage.  and  tenacity  of  the  American  people 
In  the  years  ahead.  One  fact  alone  sets  them 
apart  from  all  other  nations.  Cnder  their 
control  Ilea  a  total  combat  potential  such  as 
no  other  nation  can  boast.  Whether  It  be 
latent,  as  It  was  In  1940.  or  supremely  effec- 
tlv«  as  It  Is  today  on  every  fighting  front. 
tba  aoverelgn  people  who  speak  in  terms  of 
aueh  power  carry  a  responsibility  which  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Nor.  as  Pearl  Harbor 
h»»  ahown.  can  the  Issue  be  dodged.  The 
bne^foad  to  safety  and  to  the  peace  which. 
In  the  President's  words,  has  become  "Indl- 
vtsib!e."  Ilea  In  the  full  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  the  obligations  inherent  In  the 
status  of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power. 

Responsibility  so  broad  and  far-reaching 
can  be  met  only  by  a  people  ready  for  It. 
The  preparedness  I  have  In  mind  is  not  so 
much  one  that  can  be  expressed  In  lerms  of 
combat  divisions,  and  In  naval  and  air  task 
forces,  maintained  against  the  day  of  war 
but  rather  one  which  tallies  with  Thomaa 
Jefferson's  definition,  previously  quoted.  un« 
which  every  man  Is  ready  to  meet  In-^ 
of  the  public  order  aa  his  personal 
Such  readtnaaa.  to  bavt  anj  value. 
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education  in  executing 
cost  of  that  failure  Is 
by  our  consciences,  too 
the   historian.    In 
alley  to  futility,  we  will 
to  the  straight  road  in 

You  will  note  that 
to  this  point  on  the  sub. 
Ing  as  an  element  of 
asmuch  as  It  Is  Involved 
tion   of  compulsory 
under  consideration  by 
ting  It  from  my 
said  at  this  time  Is  that 
tary   colleges   and 
will    play    a    continuinf 
roxmded  development  oi 
to  other  requirements 
prescribed  course  in  mill 
inculcating  a  sense  of 
enures  to  the  student's 
offer  no  asylum  to  the 
4  years  of  delightful 
environment,  untroubl^ 
of  concentrated  effort 
tlntie  to  go  to  the  yot^h 
the  jvorth  while  things 
way.    So  doing,  the 
themselves  much 
They  cannot,  it  is  true, 
full  import  of  Alden 
training   of   mind,    bod  r 
blended  as  to  fit  a  man 
both  public  and  prlvat< 
Technology  and  its 
compel  a  contraction  ol 
The  fundamentals, 
man  toward  the  desired 
remain  unchanged 
this  institution  continue 
erly  for  tha  duties  of 
Then,  as  once  was  saK 
It  can  still  and  alwajp 
amkea  men. 
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understanding  of 
Hand-ln-hand    with 
physical  and  spirl- 
the  individual  to 
to  the  nation's 
appears  to  point  to- 
}f  supermen,  let  me 
V  ord  is  best  forgotten, 
need  something  con- 
average  which  has 
ln|duction  centers  these 
are  to  get  it.  educa- 
nust  point  the  way. 
to  education  is 
teacher   will   welcome, 
now  fiowing  into 
respects  quite  un- 
ago.     Some  have 
of  battle.    Nearly  all 
And   with   few 
a   comprehension   of 
put  to  shame  many 
major  of  5  years 
that  no  glib,  stereo- 
explain  to  them  the 
present  struggle,  nor 
come.     Instead  they 
th  the  Issues  facing 
1  he  acceptance  of  the 
break  faith  with 
}e  difficult  to  mould 
that  the  sense  of 
be  fully  developed, 
hat  the  college  prod- 
community,  will 
,  enlightened  lead- 
been  denied  the 
Nor  should 
the  need  of  physical 
p^per   counterpart   to 
that  ideal  appears 
that  the  college 
years   of   truce  ac- 
ueaknesses  of  higher 
vital  mission.    The 
heavy  to  be  dodged 
reaching  to  escape 
off   that    blind 
find  it  easier  to  keep 
future. 

have  said   nothing 
ect  of  military  train- 
hfgher  education.    In- 
in  the  broader  ques- 
an   issue   now 
[Congress.  I  am  omit- 
What  can    be 
the  role  of  the  mill- 
like   Norwich 
vital    part    In    the 
our  youth.     Adding 
of  their  ciuTlcula  a 
ary  training,  thereby 
self-discipline  which 
lasting  benefit,  they 
who  seeks  merely 
exposure  to  a  campus 
by  too  much  pain 
rhe  appeal  must  con- 
who  realizes  that 
3f  life  come  the  hard 
military  colleges  spare 
time  and   energy, 
adhere  longer  to  the 
"s  rule  for  the 
and   character,  so 
for  "all  of  the  offices, 
.  of  peace  and  war." 
ring,  specialization, 
a  program  so  broad, 
which  point   a 
goal,  can  and  should 
the  Nation  that 
to  train  men  prop- 
x>th  peace  and  war. 
of  Alden  Partridge, 
be  said.  "NorwlcH 
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The  Trntii  About  Fanner  Cooperaihres 
and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealter,  following  up  the  correspond- 
ence with  Ben  C.  McCabe,  of  the  so- 
called  National  Tax  Equality  Associa- 
tion, over  the  question  of  the  taxation 
of  moneys  held  in  trust  by  farm  coopera- 
tives for  their  members,  I  ask  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  two  state- 
ments released  by  the  National  Council 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives  which  tell  tha 
truth  about  this  whole  situation: 

The  Troth  About  Parmek  Cooperattves  anb 
Taxes 

Despite  clever  propaganda  to  the  contrary, 
farmer  cooperatives  are  not  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. Generally  speaking,  they  pay  taxes 
the  same  as  any  other  business. 

They  pay  State  and  local  property  taxes. 

They  pay  excise  taxes. 

They  pay  transportation  taxes  on  the 
movement  of  goods  or  persons  and  taxes  on 
communication  services. 

They  pay  social-security  and  unemploy- 
ment-insurance taxes. 

They  pay  stamp  taxes,  use  taxes,  import 
taxes,  occupational  taxes,  and  miscellaneous 
taxes  on  various  commodities  wherever  other 
businesses  pay  them. 

Many  of  them  even  pay  income  taxes — the 
reason  that  others  do  not,  is  that  they  have 
no  Income  to  tax. 

For  farmer  cooperatives  are  service — not 
profit — organizations. 

Cooperatives  operate  on  the  basis  of  de- 
ducting from  the  returns  to  the  farmer  for 
his  products,  or  adding  to  the  price  of  sup- 
plies purchased  for  the  farmer,  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  estimated  costs  plus  a 
margin  for  operating  contingencies.  What  is 
left  after  actual  costs  are  covered  belongs  to 
the  farmer-member  or  patron  and  Is  sys- 
tematically returned  to  him.  Even  the 
margin  left  for  contingencies  If  unused  is 
returned. 

It  Is  in  no  sense  a  profit  to  the  associa- 
tion; It  Is  a  revolving  fund  Into  which  bal- 
ances due  the  patron  are  from  day  to  day 
accumulated,  pending  settlement  with  the 
farmers,  and  from  which  excess  contingency 
charges  are  from  day  to  day  paid  out. 

Furthermore,  like  all  individual  citizens, 
the  farmer  must  report  all  taxable  income  in- 
cluding refunds  from  cooperatives  which  he 
receives  In  cash  or  stock;  and  for  that  matter, 
all  equities  that  may  be  credited  to  his  ac- 
coimt  on  the  books  of  the  cooperative. 

Any  other  corporation  operating  on  such  a 
nonprofit  basts,  would  also  pay  no  Income 
tax.  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  would 
be  no  income  to  tax.  This  method  of  doing 
business  is  actually  being  followed  by  many 
concerns  other  than  fanner  cooperatives. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  industrial  or  commercial  corporation 
from  contracting  to  refund  to  patrons  all 
proceeds,  less  expenses  of  operation,  thus  op- 
erating on  a  cost  basis  as  does  a  cooperative. 

The  relationship  between  a  cooperative  and 
the  farmer  is  essentially  that  of  agent  and 
principal.  To  tax  the  cooperative  for  bal- 
ances of  earnings,  or  savings  which  It  Is  ob- 
llffated  by  law,  charter,  or    agraament    to 
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handle  as  trust  fiinds  for,  and.  to  pass  'jo  to, 
the  farmer,  would  be  taxing  an  agent  for  in- 
come belonging  to  his  prlndpai,  the  abaurdlty 
of  which  is  obvious. 

If  the  farmer  gave  his  hired  man  $10 
With  which  to  buy  3  bushels  of  seed  pota- 
toes on  his  trip  to  town,  and  the  hired  mpn 
was  ablQ  to  get  the  seed  for  $9,  including 
truclc  hire,  and  later  returned  the  $1  to  the 
farmer,  nobody  would  maintain  that  the 
other  ai  was  income  or  profit  and  ahould  be 
taxed  to  the  hired  man.  Yet  the  taxation  of 
proceeds  received  by  a  farmer  cooperative  for 
one  of  its  patrons  wotild  be  nothing  more 
than  taxing  the  hired  man. 

Farmers  set  up  their  cooperatives  to  pro- 
Tide  themselves  needed  services — not  to  make 
profits  on  capital  Investment  in  unrelated 
enterprises. 

In  the  event  of  liquidation,  the  net  as- 
sets of  a  cooperative  are  prorated  to  the 
members  or  patrons  on  the  basis  of  the  use 
they  have  made  of  the  association;  if  they 
are  stockholders  they  can  receive  as  such  no 
more  than  paid-in  value  of  their  stock.  In 
addition,  they  may  receive  as  patrons,  their 
•quity  in  any  undistributed  balances  on 
hand.  Thus,  the  principles  of  nonprofit  and 
patronage  reftuid,  termed  recently  by  a  Fed- 
eral Judge  as  part  of  the  "warp  and  woof" 
of  any  cooperative,  are  carried  oat  not  only 
In  operation  but  aiao  In  the  process  ot 
liquidation. 

MarxoiTAi.  CouMcn.  ov 
Fabmb  CoopcaAxivaB. 

WasHiKaToir.  D.  C. 

Shall  the  FAinLT  Fasm  Be  PeeberveuT 

In  American  agriculture  the  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  cooperative 
has  been  devel<^}ed  aa  a  vitally  important 
means  by  which  the  fatmer  preserves  and 
exercises  his  right  of  free  enterprise.  Shall 
this  right  be  denied? 

An  atUck  that  will  strike  straight  home  to 
three  out  of  every  five  farm  operators  in 
America  has  been  launched  by  certain  busi- 
ness and  financial  interests. 

It  would  strike  at  these  farmers  by  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  use  their  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  cooperatives 
on  a  cost-of-dolng-buslneea  basis. 

Farmers  set  up  these  cooperatives  be- 
cause they  needed  them. 

They  use  them  to  provide  services  they 
need  to  carry  on  their  farming  operations — 
services  that  in  most  cases  would  not  be 
practical  for  the  individual  farmer  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  on  his  own  farm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  state- 
ment. The  figures  thenaelves  prove  it. 
Farming  is  a  small  buainess.  and  the  average 
member  of  a  farm  cooperative  requires  the 
services  of  his  cooperative  to  the  extent  of 
less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

Tet,  the  opponents  of  cooperatives,  oper- 
ating as  they  are  behind  a  false  front — for 
the  officers  and  directors  of  this  anti-oo-op 
drive  do  not  reveal  the  real  forces  back  at 
It — would  take  from  farmers  the  right  to 
Join  with  their  neighbors  to  provide  tbem- 
■elves  on  a  sound  basis  with  the  servlees 
they  need. 

Such  an  attack  threatens  free  enterprise 
right  at  a  time  when  two  opposing  and  con- 
tradicting philosophies  are  under  test  in 
America. 

The  newer  of  these  philosophies  looks  to 
the  National  Government  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems, meet  all  emergencies,  and  to  regulate 
and  order  the  economic  life  of  the  individual. 

The  older  and  traditional  philosophy  calls 
for  the  Individual  to  be  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  through  the  exercise  of  his  own  Initi- 
ative and  the  application  of  his  own  courage 
and  resourcefulness. 

In  American  agriculture,  the  producer- 
owned  and  prodtieetf •controlled  cooperatlvt 
has  been  developed  m  a  Tltallj  Important 


means  by  which  the  farmer,  working  with 
his  neighbors,  preserves  and  exercises  his 
right  of  free  enterprise.  WiUiout  some  such 
means  of  mohilimlng  their  economic  strength, 
farmers  will  become  either  the  serfs  of  other 
interests  or  a  ward  of  the  Government. 

If  he  lands  In  either  position,  free  enter- 
prise in  the  United  States  wUl  be  de&lt  a 
death  blow.  The  very  foundation  of  our 
economic  life  rests  on  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  land  by  the  maximum  number 
of  freeholders. 

Certainly  if  farmers  are  denied  the  privi- 
leges of  cooperative  endeavor  because  of  the 
opposition  of  selfish  financial  and  business 
interests,  there  can  be  no  oomnaon  ground 
for  cooperation  between  the  farmers  of  the 
country  and  finance.  Industry,  and  com- 
merce. This  is  a  fact  which  businessmen 
everywhere  should  ponder. 

FAXICDTO  IB   A   TAMILT   ENTERPRXSB 

There  are  6.096.799  farms  in  America. 
There  are  only  530,131.000  acres  of  tUlahle 
land.  This  means  that  the  average  American 
farm  has  only  87  tillable  acres. 

Although  farms  as  a  whole  are  the  im- 
portant producers  of  basic  wealth,  the  aver- 
age farm  is  a  family-sized  business.  Tet  the 
Indlvldu^  farmer  has  the  same  problems  of 
buying  and  processing  and  selling  that  the 
big  corporations  have — and  without  their 
concentration  of  money  and  facilities. 

To  enable  the  individual  family  farm  oper- 
ator to  cope  with  the  advantages  In  capital, 
trained  personnel,  and  research  facilities  of 
the  other  great  Industries  of  the  cotmtry.  the 
United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  an  the 
States  in  the  Union  have  authorized  the 
organization  and  operation  of  producer- 
owned  and  producer-controlled  cooperative 
associations  by  farmers.  At  the  same  time 
the  l^tslatlve  bodies  of  the  country  Imposed 
certain  conditions  which  effectively  saf ^;uard 
both  farmers  and  the  general  public  from 
the  misuse  of  cooperatives,  such  as: 

Restrict  participation  to  bona  fide  agri- 
cultural producers. 

Limit  the  return  on  invested  capitaL 

Base  control  on  membership  rather  than 
Investment.    One  man,  one  vote. 

Provide  that  cooperatives  shall  do  business 
at  cost — any  overcharges  for  services  rendered 
are  returned  to  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  use  ttiey  made  of  these  services. 
National  CounciL  or 
Faemes  OoGS>EaA3ivas. 

WAaKXHOTOW,  D.  C. 


**Coiii«  Before  Winter^ 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  pkmmstlvanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  August  17, 1944 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
through  the  years  listened  to  and  read 
many  great  sermons,  but  I  have  never 
heard  or  read  one  that  has  been  so  much 
of  an  inspiration  to  me  as  one  that  came 
to  my  desk  recently  entitled  "Come  Be- 
fore Winter."  Last  night  I  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  young  men  running  an  elevator  in 
the  House  Office  Building,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  has  not  read  anything  more 
inspiring  in  his  time.  It  was  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  B.  Baker.  D.  TX,  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Lutheran  Church,  York,  Pa.,  in 
mj  district 


The  sermon  is  as  follows: 

"coscE  BsroRX  wnnrBB* 
(3  Timothy  4:31) 

Ttiess  nords  were  written  by  that  grand 
old  warrior  of  the  faith,  Paul  the  Apostle, 
to  his  young  convert  and  ministerial  son. 
Timothy.  Paxil  is  a  prisoner  in  Rome  In  the 
days  when  prisons  were  often  little  more  than 
cisterns,  with  no  light  entering  them  savo 
that  which  seeped  in  through  the  hole  at  ths 
top,  through  which  the  prisoners  were  low- 
ered. The  Mamertlne  dungeon  in  which  Paul 
was  kept,  a  vile  hole  about  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter, is  still  shown  to  tourists. 

Bow  little  we  easygoing  Americans  know 
what  it  cost  some  men  to  be  Christians.  A 
little  while  ago  one  of  the  German  puppets 
tyrannizing  Norway  called  the  bishop  of  Oslo 
Into  his  office  and  said: 

"Tou  triple  traitor,  you  otight  to  have  your 
head  chopped  off." 

The  bishop  looked  down  at  the  cross  that 
hiuig  from  his  neck  and  simply  said:  "Hers 
I  am." 

And  tf  yon  read  the  rest  of  this  letter  of 
^ul  to  Timothy  you  will  find  that  Paul  said 
practically  the  same  thing.  *T  am  now  veady 
to  be  offered  up." 

One  said.  "I  am  now  ready."  the  other  said, 
•^ere  I  am." 

••Uast  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 

On  flowery  beds  of  ease. 
While  others  fought  to  win  the  prize 
And  sailed  through  bloody  seas?" 

This  grand  old  warrior  had  two  needs  there 
In  his  dark,  damp  dungeon,  one  for  his  body 
and  one  for  his  mind.  God  was  abundantly 
earing  for  his  spiritual  needs,  so  he  wrote  to 
Timothy  : 

"Bring  the  eloke  that  I  left  In  Troas  with 
Carpiis  and  the  books,  especially  the  parch- 
ments." 

The  Increasing  dampness  and  coolness  of 
his  dungeon  Is  indicated  by  his  pathetic  re- 
quest to  "come  before  winter." 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Paul  asked  him 
to  come  before  winter:  one  was  his  own  need 
and  the  other  reason  was  the  hazard  oi 
winter  travel. 

Ships  were  often  compelled  to  put  up  for 
the  winter  in  ports  even  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  who  took  the  risk  often 
lost  their  cago,  somettmes  all  and  sometimes 
their  ship. 

But  we  are  not  going  to  linger  in  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.  Coming  before  win- 
ter has  too  wide  a  significance  for  that. 

Paul's  words  to  Timothy  are  God's  words 
to  you.  Everybody' wants  to  come  to  God 
Bometlnaes. 

Every  person  with  a  normal  mind  knows 
that  we  are  all  heading  for  a  great  \inknown, 
that  we  vrlll  all  need  more  than  hvmian 
strength  and  human  wiadom  very  soon,  and 
that  to  get  It  we  miist  get  right  with  God 
and  not  expect  Him  to  get  right  with  ua. 

The  only  question  on  which  we  differ  is 
the  question  of  time. 

Felix  said  to  Paul  when  he  pricked  his 
confcience:  "When  I  have  a  convenient  sea- 
son I  will  call  for  thee." 

Felix  has  more  descendants  than  the  origi- 
nal Smith. 

A  wiser  than  Felix  said:  "Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  duys  of  thy  youth,"  which 
means  come  before  winter. 

The  same  two  reasons  whidi  made  it  wise 
for  Timothy  to  come  before  winter  malce  it 
wise  for  you  to  come  before  winter. 

Paul  needed  him  and  the  saints  need  you. 

Tou  say  "Me,"  "a  drunk."  "a  vagabond.** 
"me,  who  swears  and  sneers  at  Xht  church 
and  chtirch  people,  who  has  not  read  ths 
Bible  or  gone  to  church  for  years,"  "you're 
Just  talking." 

No.  f  rlsnd.  rm  not  Just  talking,  and  tbsst 
psopls  who  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  sang  "For 
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Tou  I  Am  Praying"  know  that  I'm  not  Jtut 
talklnf.  TlMre  isn't  •  man  Itvlnf.  there  isn't 
a  woman  living,  be  thtj  «v«r  to  vile  or  ao 
low.  who  cannot  beeoma  a  comfort  to  th« 
taints,  who  cannot  warm  their  hearts  «s  that 
cloak  of  Timothy  waimad  the  body  of  Paul. 

Bmnwjw  you  are  a  drunkard.  Jerry  Mc- 
Choley.  ard  Samual  Hadley.  and  John  B. 
Cough,  and  Sam  Jones,  and  Sam  Small,  and 
Jchn  O.  Wolley  were  all  drunkards  once  upon 
a  time,  and  when  Jerry  licCauley  died  mora 
redeemed  men  followed  his  body  to  iu  grave 
than  ever  foUowed  a  hearse  In  the  city  of 
Vew  York. 

Suppose  you  are  a  vagabond.  So  was  John 
8t.  John,  thft  superintendent  of  the  Bowery 
Mission,  and  hundreds  of  other  men  brought 
to  Christ  In  the  Bowery  missions,  many  of 
them  ooUega  graduates,  wanderers  from  home, 
•slnagad  from  their  families,  damned  by  riun. 

Suppose  you  do  swear.  Mothers  warned 
their  children  against  going  near  that  pro- 
fane tinker  who  bore  the  name  of  John  Bun- 
yan.  John  Bunyan  gave  his  heart  to  God 
and  Ccd  purged  his  vocabulary  as  he  will 
puige  the  vocabulary  of  every  Christian,  for 
no  Chrtst'.an  swears.  And  with  his  new  heart 
and  renewed  mind  and  purged  vocabulary 
John  Bunyan,  with  his  glorious  Pilgrim's 
Prcgre*!?.  has  cheered  and  comforted  and 
inspired  and  blessed  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. 

Suppose  you  haven  t  been  In  church  for 
ymun.  Melther  was  the  sen  of  Jacob  Relss, 
the  right-hard  man  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
In  clearing  up  New  York,  fie  hadn't  been 
Inside  a  church  for  over  ao  years  That  Is 
lens  enough  to  starve  a  man  to  death  spir- 
itually. But  Cod  can  raise  the  dead  and  that 
Is  what  he  d:d  for  Mr.  Relss.  On  the  day 
that  news  came  of  the  terrible  destruction 
of  Rotterdam  a  strange  Impulse  took  him  to 
a  church  in  New  York  and  to  his  amazement 
he  found  that  there  Is  something  solid  in 
religion  and  tliat  he  had  been  mushing 
around  in  dirty  aand  all  those  20  years  and 
mere.  The  result  was  that  he  was  honest 
enough  to  admit  it  and  write  his  confession 
and  give  it  to  a  national  magazine  so  that  the 
whole  world  could  read  it.  You  can  imagine 
how  the  saints  were  comforted  by  bis  con- 
fSBSlon  and  his  manly  declaration  of  it.  But 
It  went  further  than  that.  Maybe  you  too 
heard  your  mother  sing: 

"Ring  the  bells  of  heaven,  ^  I 

There  is  Joy  today  ( 

For  a  soul  returning  from  the  wild. 
See  the  Father  meets  him 
Out  upon  the  way. 

Welcoming  his  weary,  wandering  child. 

"Qlory,  glory,  how  the  angels  alng, 
dory,  glory,  how  the  loud  harp*  ring. 
'TIS  the  ransomed  army,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Poallng  forth  the  anthem  of  the  free." 

That  song  Is  based  on  the  words  of  the  Lord 
thai  there  la  Joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
over  one  sinner  that  repents. 

Oh.  come  before  winter.  Tou  have  some- 
thing,  no  matter  how  vils  or  how  low  you  are, 
that  will  warm  ths  hearts  of  saints  and  chser 
the  hosts  of  heaven. 

But  that  is  not  ths  only  reason  why  I  plsad 
With  you  to  oorns  bsfort  wintsr. 

Cach  ssasoo  of  life.  Itks  sach  asason  of  ths 
|«ar,  has  saperlsocss  and  Mssslnga  that  can* 
not  bs  fcuud  in  any  other  season.  If  mtm&i, 
thsy  arc  miassd  fortvsr. 

Who  would  wsnt  to  jump  from  wintsr  Into 
atunmer  and  miss  springtims:  ■pring,  with 
lu  rosss  sod  psontss.  Its  atisMonss  and 
•nmuis,  it«  appls  btoasoms  and  forgst«ms« 
Hdld,  Ms  rsturiiiog  robins  and  matins  wrMM, 
Its  luring  strtams  and  ealiiiif  waodef 

Tskint  tpriog  otit  of  ths  fMg  wwM  k* 
titM  taktmt  boyhood  cut  91  M$.  In  fMI, 
Tennyson  ca»i«d  a^tng  "the  boyhood  of  ths 


^-...  Is  M  ttflM  liks  SpriAg. 
Whs«  Us't  alist  i»  •«Mr]rtlu«f.'< 
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ae 
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Dont  forget  that 
CbrUtian  life,  too,  and 
Christ  In  wintsr  misset 
experiences  in  Christian 

The  past  presidents 
Luther  League  meet 
of  food  and  memory. 

A  number  of  them 
the  league,  but  when 
the  last  meeting  that 
celebrate  Its  fiftieth 
presidents  decided  to 
gram  to  be  tued   then, 
what  the  Luther  LeagU4 
springtime  of  their  life 
them  learned  to   spea) 
public,  and  live  a  usefu 

Come  before  winter 
aomethlng    satisfying 
through  the  years, 
purse  if  you  don't, 
year  without  a  stmimer 

Sitting  one  day  In  the 
so  loved  and  honored 
called  him  Uncle 
his  front  porch  cut 
grain  waving  like  a 

"My  folks  want  me 
town,  but  how  can  I 

And  everything  else 
the  wheat  and  his  sovil 
in   the   barn,   the 
ripening,  the  berry 
den  full  of  earth's 
bees  gathering  their 

A  few  years  without 
would  all  die.  Summer 
Christian  living  as  It  Is 

Someone  said,  "Oh 
nrid-Ufe."     We    cant 
course,  but  mid-life  is 
soul.    Come  before 
harvest.    This  means 
Isf  action. 

The  Word  declares 
shall  shine  as  the 
Daniel  xil:  3. 


the  re  Is  a  spring  to  ths 

{ hat  he  who  comes  to 

one  of  ths  sweetest 

living. 

of  the  York  County 

a  year  In  a  banquet 


no  more  active  In 

was  mentioned  at 

league  will  shortly 

anniversary,  the  past 

for  a  souvenir  pro- 

In   appreciation  of 

did  for  them  in  the 

That  Is  when  all  of 

in   public,  pray  in 

Christian  life. 

that  you  may  have 

to    carry    with    you 

Mimory  will  be  a  flat 

An  1  who  would  want  a 


Geori  e 
o'  er 
drojvsy 


leave 


long  ago  with  a  man 
3y  all  that  everyone 
and  looking  from 
a  field  of  golden 
sea,  he  said: 
to  sell  and  move  to 
a  scene  like  this?" 
1  ?a8  in  harmony  with 
the  hay  was  already 
and   the   peaches 
bending,  the  gar- 
offerings,  and  the 


app]  es 
bus!  les 
rlchi  St 
nectar. 

a  summer,  and  we 
Is  Just  as  valuable  In 
in  general  living. 

a  thousand  years  of 

lave    that    many,    of 

the  stunmer  of  the 

winter  if  you  want  a  real 

mpre  than  present  sat- 


fcr 


thjit 
stall 


oi  ly 


But  some  stars  are 
stars,  and  some  of  the 
than  others,  and  for 

Each   will    be 
deeds  done  In  the  fleeh 

A  Chriatlan  life  wlthdut 
very  apt  to  be  like  a  farm 
bins    empty,    hayloft 
everything  empty. 

Come    before    winter 
great  production  mld- 
for  God.     Don't  give  bin  i 
ing,  a  sucked  out  orang( 

A  spring  well  managei  I 
spent   brings  an  autuian 
then  that  the  Creator 
richest  hues,  then  tha 
heaven    seem    to    hang 
draperies  as  the  sun 
the  caverns  of  winds 
est  breezes.    It  is  then 
soil  on  whose  Industry 
best.    Riley,  the  Hoosiei' 


"When  the  frost  is  on  iftie  pumpkin  and  the 

fodder's  In  the  *t  ock. 
And  you  hear  the  kyot^k 

strutting  turkey 
And  the  clackin'  of 

cluekln'  of  ths 
And  ths  rooster's  hsllflooyab 

on  ths  fence; 
O,  It's  then's  the  tlm4 

at  his  best, 
With  ths  rlsln'  sun 

night  of  peaoefu 
A»  he  leaves  the 

foos  otit  to  fsed 
Whsn  ths  frost  is  on 

loddor't  tn  ths  s4ock. 


tun  as 


Tn  his  quaint  Koosisi 
if  there  was  stwh  •  thiop 
ing  boarding  hs'd  wsnt 
»hof«  sadurln'  dock.  w4so 


•They  that  be  wise 
forever  and  ever," 


brighter  than  other 
Bvise  will  be  brighter 
one  reason, 
rewarded   according  to   the 


a  summer  will  be 

v.'ithout  a  aummer, 

4mpty,    cribs    empty, 


-11  e 


Come    when   your 
can  yield  harvests 
a  summerless  offer- 
an  empty  bam. 
and  a  stmimer  well 
well  filled.    It  U 
ves  the  forests  their 
the  very  angels  of 
out    their   choicest 
down,  then  that 
out  their  crisp- 
that  the  tUler  of  ths 
all  live  feels  at  his 
telU  it  aU  in  his-> 


g>es 
bri  athe 


ire 


and  gobble  of  ths 
:ock, 

he  gulnsas  and  ths 
hpns, 

as  bs  tiptoes 

a  feller  U  a  fssling 


grest  him  from  a 

rest, 

barshsodsd,  and 
hs  stoek, 
IM  pumpkin  and  ths 


dtalsst  hs  aafi  that 

as  ths  angois  want* 

to  aeeommodate  tits 

ths  frost  is  on  tho 


punkln  and  the  fodder's  In  the  shock."  And 
thinking  of  everything  gathered  in.  the  barns 
and  cellers  and  the  attics  and  pantries  and 
shelves  full,  he  says; 

"It  sets  my  heart  a  cUckln  like  the  tlckin'  of 

a  clock. 
When  the  frost  1b  on  the  punkln  and  the 
fodder's  In  the  shock.'*  • 

That  same  feeling  pulsates  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  who  remembered  his  Creator 
In  the  days  of  his  youth  and  gave  the  Lord 
the  spring  and  the  summer  of  his  life.  There 
is  a  deep  satisfaction  that  the  late  comer 
can  never  know. 

The  treasures  which  Christ  tells  us  to  lay 
up  in  Heaven  are  the  soul  harvesta  which 
need  a  spring  and  a  summer  as  well  as  the 
field  harvests  do. 

Come  before  winter.  Come  while  you  still 
have  strength  for  service  left.  He  alone  will 
save  you,  but  even  He  cannot  reward  you 
above  your  deeds.  The  Bible  is  very  epeciflc 
in  warning  us  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 

All  the  mercy  of  God,  and  it  is  as  fathom- 
less as  the  sea,  cannot  give  you  more  yonder 
than  you  have  earned.  Our  entrance  into 
heaven  Is  a  pure  gift  but  our  station  in 
heaven  Is  our  own  achieving.  How  can  you 
work  6  and  7  days  on  earth  to  be  somebody 
here  and  be  so  perfectly  willing  to  be  nobody 
hereafter,  when  this  life  Is  Just  the  draft  of 
a  breath  and  that  life  endless? 

Come  before  winter.  But  there  is  another 
reason  for  warning  you  against  a  winter 
acceptance  of  Christ  and  that  Is  In  the  fact 
that  winter  travel  is  dangerous. 

Beginning  with  Dr.  Starbuck  many  stu- 
dents of  religion  have  proven  by  elaborate 
charts  and  diagrams  that  most  of  the  people 
who  have  come  to  Christ  have  come  In  their 
youth.  A  few  before  12,  many  between  13 
and  30,  a  goodly  number  between  20  and  30, 
then  the  line  drops  down  like  a  shot  eagle, 
with  a  small  number  between  30  and  40,  a 
still  smjdler  number  between  40  and  80,  and 
only  a  very  rare  conversion  after  that.  In 
the  40  years  of  my  ministry,  I  have  con- 
firmed only  one  person  In  the  eighties. 

Youth  is  by  far  the  best  traveling  time  to 
Christ,  yoirth  with  its  alertness.  Its  Ideal- 
Ism,  its  dreams,  Its  ease  of  choice,  Its  quick- 
ness of  motion. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  great  decisions,  of 
location  of  trade  and  profession,  of  marriage 
and  methods.  It  is  in  youth  that  we  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  tie  prodigal  or 
thrifty,  slipshod  or  systematic,  ctwperative  or 
selfish,  superficial  or  thorough.  Not  a  class- 
mate to  my  knowledge  is  different  in  essen- 
tiala  today  from  what  he  was  in  college  45 
years  ago.    Come  to  Jesus  now. 

Don't  wait  until  your  eyes  are  dim  and 
your  ears  dull  and  your  arteries  brittle  and 
your  Joints  stiff  and  your  gait  limping. 

Christ  gave  you  a  33-year-old  body,  don't 
give  Him  a  dried  up  carcass.  He  died  for  you 
In  His  prime,  don't  live  for  Him  in  a  worn 
out  body. 

Even  if  you  do  come  like  the  dying  thief 
in  the  eleventh  hour  it  is  still  a  bad  bar- 
gain for  you,  because  you  might  have  dons 
so  much  better. 

But  the  chanoee  are  that,  if  you  put  It  off 
till  winter,  you  won't  come  at  all, 

In  the  stormy  dsys  of  ths  ■ngM«h>toot« 
tlsh  wars  the  Inglish  sovsrslgn  offsrsd  all 
ths  Scotch  chiefs  pardon,  If  thsy  cams  bsforo 
ths  snd  of  ths  year  and  aeknowlsdfsd  hio 
sovsrslgnty. 

Thsy  knsw  that  further  resisUn«s  was  uso* 
Isss,  and  ons  by  ons  went  d<;wn  to  bow  th« 
knss,  but  ons  of  ths  gcouh  chiefs,  Mclan 
bf  naas.  dosldod  that  hs  was  going  to  bs  tho 
last  to  do  It,  and  ao  hs  waited  until  just  • 
few  days  before  the  etid  of  the  year  U)  start. 

A  blumrd,  however,  dstslopsd  In  those  laM 
few  dajrs  and  prevented  Mslan  from  rsasb* 
log  ths  king  in  tUns.  Ths  rsstilt  was  that  ho 
was  If nomlnlously  put  to  dsath  for  his  prUU. 

or  oovrss,  ths  Lord  Christ  would  not  do 
tbot  to  any  morUl,  but  ths  tragsdy  is  that 
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hs  who  waits  till  winter  will  likely  not  ar- 
live. 

He  will  be  like  the  touring  party  that  came 
to  Mount  Washington  and  spurned  the 
idea  of  taking  a  guide  with  them  because 
they  had  a  geologist  with  them.  With  their 
geologist,  who  knew  rocks  but  not  Mount 
Washington,  they  started  up  the  slopes.  In 
the  afternoon  a  snowstorm  developed  which 
became  worse  the  longer  the  afternoon  wore 
on.  In  a  short  time  they  were  traveling  in 
circles  and  when  the  morning  sun  rose  the 
next  day  they  were  all  cold  In  death  not  far 
from  the  house  they  had  hoped  to  enter. 

Lost  In  sight  of  refuge.  Don't  ycu  mcke 
that  mistake,  brother.  Come  before  winter 
and  accept  our  guide,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


Wanted:  An  All-Amcrican  Bard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOME 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

ThtiTsday.  August  17.  1944 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OkD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  L.  Cohn,  published  recently  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly: 

WAimm:    an  aix-amskicam  basd 
(By  David  L.  Cohn) 

What  the  coxmtry  needs  is  a  poet  laureate 
of  Congress.  This  is  the  sense  of  a  bill  re- 
cently inUoduoed  by  Representative  W.  C. 
COLM  (Republican,  Missoxirl)  and  now  In  the 
hands  of  the  House  Library  Committee  for 
consideration.  The  bill  proposes  as  first 
laureate  Mr.  Horace  C.  Carlisle,  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  an  employee  of  the  Capitol  Architect's 
ofBce.  A  better  selection  could  scarcely  have 
been  made,  for  not  only  is  his  name  rich  in 
literary  connotations  but  he  is  demonstrably 
an  excellent  poet  who  now  quite  properly 
glvea  his  work  a  patriotic  slant.  Tbla,  for 
example,  is  a  stanza  from  Mr.  Carlisle's  stir- 
ring poem,  Dnde  Sam's  WAVE: 

"Methlnks,  many  a  brave. 

That's  escaped  with  his  life. 
Will  come  home  to  his  WAVE, 

And  will  make  her  his  wife. 
And  throughout  the  long  years 

That  are  lUsely  to  come. 
Tree  from  sorrow  and  tears. 

They  will  sing  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

The  use  of  the  word  "methlnks"  shows  that' 
the  poet  is  cs  familiar  with  verse  forms  as 
you  are  with  the  old  picket  fence  on  Syca- 
more Street;  yet  there  are  surly  critics  in 
this  country  who  will  say  that  Mr.  Carllsls 
Is  not  a  poet  at  all.  These  are  the  people  who 
taavo  got  American  poetry  off  the  beam,  and 
Ctaaifress,  recognising  ths  damags  that  has 
bssn  dons,  is  trying  to  gst  It  on  again.  Mr. 
Oarllsls's  vcrss  takss  us  back  to  ths  sim- 
pllcltiss  of  our  forsfathsrs,  and  anybody  who 
does  not  want  to  rsturn  to  the  simplicltiss 
of  his  forsfathsrs  is  at  bsst  a  poltroon  and 
at  worst  a  traitor,  For  what  do  ws  find  svsa 
In  the  littls  stanaa  which  ws  have  quoted?  A 
ostsbrstlon  of  ths  vsry  things  for  which  this 
eotintry  was  founded  and  which  we  are  now 
flfhtlng  to  preserve:  the  right  of  a  brave  to 
marry  a  WAVI  and  spend  the  rest  of  tbolr 
Uvoi  Blflilnf  MooM,  0WOOI  Uom$, 

Oongrsasmon,  wbatover  their  aoithttio 
blind  spots,  hovo  passionate  oonvlotloiis 
alnmt  tno  usss  an4  baoutiss  of  poetry;  to 
Mmm  poetry  Is  not,  as  It  is  to  so  many  of  tis. 
an  smpty  hodgs-podgs  of  words  shout  Isrfcs, 
lonff'Winded  Ghrssks,  and  plowmen  brsaklng 
ttk»  stubborn  glebe.     They  regard  It  at  • 


tool  of  their  profeeslon  and  even  the  proeieet 
orator  breaks  his  oration  every  now  and  then. 
coats  his  tongue  with  honey  or  with  fL'e 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  lets  fly — "as  the  pcet 
saw."  This  does  something  to  popularize 
poetry  among  their  still  rude  constituents 
and  bears  out  their  contention  that  it  has 
practical  angles. 

(Congressmen,  moreover,  are  so  enamored 
of  ver&e  that  they  ratified  the  appointment 
of  Archibald  MacLeish,  a  practicing  poet  of 
great  ability,  as  Librarian  of  Congress.  And 
although  Mr.  MacLeish  Is  less  often  quoted 
by  Congressmen  than  is  Kddie  Quest  and  his 
standards  are  by  no  means  those  of  the  pro- 
posed laureate,  Horace  Carlisle,  the  fact  that 
he  presides  over  the  great  Library  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  trend. 

It  is  heartening,  then,  to  record  that  with 
unerring  good  taste  our  legislators,  who 
move  to  the  contrapuntal  music  of  no  sound, 
have  picked  the  right  man  In  the  person  of 
Horace  C.  Carlisle.  He  is  vouched  lor  by 
no  leas  an  authority  than  the  good  gray 
poetry  lover,  the  Honorable  Theodobi  Q. 
Bn.BO  (the  Man)  of  Mississippi,  who  secured 
consent  to  publish  in  the  CoNcaxssioifAL 
Baooao  Mr.  Carlisle's  poem  entitled  "Brumidl 
in  the  District  of  Cclxmibia  Room."  Bru- 
mldi,  let  me  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  lamentably  Ignorant  of  the  works 
of  art  in  their  Nation's  Capitol,  Is  the  little- 
known  genius  who  painted  so  many  of  the 
murals  that  adorn  the  Cl^pltol's  walls.  The 
last  stanza  ends  on  a  note  of  lofty  idealism 
and  intimations  of  immortality: 

"The  District  of  Coltmibia  room  belongs  to 
aU  the  States. 
And  yet  It  does,  In  fact,  belong  to  none — 
Herein  the  District  laws  are  planned,  but 

from  It  emanates 
The  rule  of  conduct  for  none  but  Its  own. 
The  artist,  we  presume. 
Resolved  to  give  this  room 
The  very  best  that  it  was  his  to  give — 
And,  through  the  coming  years,  down  to  the 

day  of  doom. 
In  these,  his  pictures,  will  Brumidl  live." 


Name  a  Ship  ''Ann  Arbor' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  KICHICAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  am  including  in  these  remarks  a 
petition  signed  by  leading  clttEens  and 
groups  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  urging  that 
a  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy  be 
named  "Ann  Arbor."  'nils  request  glvea 
the  reasons  why  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  advisable. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Ws  rsspsctfuUy  petition  that  a  ship  of  tho 
Vnltod  futoa  Navy,  of  appreprUts  slas,  be 
naoMd  after  our  city. 

We  ars  aware  that  in  poptilatlon  Ann  Arbor 
la  sgesadad  by  many  otbsr  Amerioan  oltlsa, 
but  Its  Htfusnos  and  impertanat  are  aa- 
tlrsly  dlsproportionata  to  Its  alas, 

One  of  ths  sarllsot  aattlansNits  of  southern 
Mmilgan  and  from  tbt  Mn%  a  fovemmontal, 
bmmass.  and  eultttral  oaotar,  Ana  Arhor 
dorlvaa  lt«  tml4)tM  quality  from  lt«  poenUarly 
close  rtlatkm  to  tho  "Mottier  of  futo  Onl- 
vsrsltlas."  ths  Vnlvsmty  of  lllohlcaa,  whoas 
hems  It  has  bssn  sines  l9tJ.  This,  ths  first 
publicly  supported  and  puWiely  govsmed 
unlvsrslty  of  the  Unttod  futsa  to  bo 


fuUy  organised  and  operated,  hae  admittedly 
been  the  pioneer  of  pubUe  higher  education 
and  the  model  aft<!r  which  the  system  at 
State  universities  of  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  country  has  been  fashioned. 

The  influence  and  fame  of  the  University 
of  Mlchlgen  have  been  extended  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  country  by  the  teaching, 
writing,  and  discoveries  of  the  eminent 
scholars  of  its  faculties.  The  late  President 
James  Eurrill  Angeli  was  illustrious  both  as 
an  educational  leader  and  as  a  diplomat; 
Thomas  Mclntyre  Oooiey's  Constitutional 
Limitations  is  one  of  this  country's  legal 
classics:  Michigan  scientists  of  both  the  past 
and  the  present  have  benefited  mankind  by 
their  discoveries  in  medicine,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  engineering. 

Since  the  University  of  Michigan  was  first 
estabUshed  133  623  persons  have  attended  it. 
of  whom  82.051  completed  the  course  and 
received  their  degrees,  and  106.376  are  stlU . 
living.  These  men  and  women  came  Ut- 
erally  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  all  the  ootmtrles  of  the  wwld.  and  as 
alumni  they  are  correspondingly  distributed. 
There  are  7.030  of  them  in  the  SUte  of  New 
York  and  more  than  4.000  in  California,  with 
large  groups  in  all  the  Intervening  States 
both  north  and  south.  Hundreda  are  to  be 
found  In  China,  India,  and  the  FhlUpplnea; 
hundreds  also  In  Canada,  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  and  substantial 
niunbers  in  every  country  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  All  ct  these,  who  as  university  . 
students  walked  the  pleasant  streets  of  Ana 
Arbor  and  lived  in  its  hospitable  liomes.  cher- 
ish a  deep  affection  for  the  city  Id  which  the 
happy  and  profitable  years  of  their  youth 
were  spent.  Into  whatever  port  an  American 
naval  vessel  bearing  the  name  Ann  Arbor 
might  come,  it  would  be  instantly  recog- 
nlzsd  and  welcomed  by  many  who  know  and 
love  the  place. 

Apart  from  the  UEfverslty,  Ann  Arbor  has 
other  reasons  for  believing  itself  to  be  an 
appropriate  sponsor  of  an  American  naval 
vessel.  Its  pictureeq  ae  name,  based  on  a  tra- 
dition of  its  earliest  settlement,  is  unique. 
Its  beauty  of  location,  its  wealth  of  comforta- 
ble homes  and  handsome  streets,  its  parks, 
hospitals,  and  public  services  are  unusual.  It 
offers  cultural  advantages — concerts,  lecttires, 
dramatic  performances,  library  facilities — to 
be  fotmd  in  few  cities  except  those  of  the 
largest  size.  Its  Industries,  dependent  rather 
upon  skilled  labor  and  inventive  geniiis  than 
upon  mere  siae,  produce  articles  which  in 
tujn  many  other  Indtistries  depend.  It  is 
the  governmental  and  cultural  center  of  a 
large  and  Important  area,  tsrpically  American 
and  highly  Influential  In  American  life. 

In  the  present  war,  both  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor  and  the  University  of  unrhigtin  are 
making  noteworthy  contributions.  We  are 
told  that  the  city  leads  the  entire  country 
In  Its  per  capita  purchase  of  War  bonds.  We 
know  that  fully  95  jiercent  of  its  Industrial 
products  go  into  war  materials.  Outstand- 
ing and  vitally  important  Items  made  in  Ann 
Arbor  include  optical  flre-oontrol  Instru- 
msnts,  broaching  toola,  that  bavs  rsvolution- 
laed  gun  making,  aircraft  parts,  radio  parts, 
ball  and  roller  bearings,  gun  recoil  and  engine 
springs,  shells,  gsugss,  flitsrs,  maohins  tools, 
bomb  racks,  baling  prsaiss,  and  preeleion  la- 
otrumente  of  many  kinds.  The  elty  hae  aent 
about  ifiOO  men  into  the  armed  forosa,  and 
approximately  tjOOO  of  Its  altiaana  ars  ragla* 
tored  tor  various  types  of  elvUka  dsfsaas. 

At  ths  Unlvsrslty  of  Mtehigan,  which  haa 
been  designated  as  a  training  oenter  by  both 
ths  Mavy  and  ths  Army,  ths  teaching  skill 
of  the  faetdty,  the  edticatlonal  apparattis  of 
laboratortas  aad  Ubrarlas,  and  tho  faoaitloa 
for  lodflnff,  faadlng,  aad  earlnf  for  the  wd« 
faro  of  mtlttary  aad  naval  MrsMaol  la  traia- 
lag  have  beea  loyally  dodleatad  to  aatioaal 
purposss  ovsn  bsfors  December  7,  IMl.  Xa 
Iu  extent  and  variety,  and  tn  that  It  baa  aol 
been  eonfltied  to  the  mere  houslnf  of  per* 
sonnel  but  has  consisted  of  a  wido  vartstf 
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ct  ednatlonal  senrlcet  which  only  •  highly 
orfBBlBid  unlvenlty  Is  fitted  to  provide,  the 
UnlTefsity  of  Michigan'!  war-training  service 
to  nnlque.  The  Institution  has  also  spon- 
sored nM>re  than  100  research  projects  bear- 
ing upon  war  problems,  among  them  some 
of  Immediste  practical  value  to  the  Navy. 
It  malnUins  an  excellent  Naval  Reserve  Ofll- 
cers*  Training  Corps,  is  now  conducting  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy's  Graduate 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  and  has  more 
IJOO  seamen  and  marines  In  the  naval 
luliif  tisliiiiig  program.  Of  the  university, 
12S  ar«  now  on  leave  for  war  service  with  the  . 
Army.  Navy,  or  other  Federal  agencies;  of  the 
alumni  and  former  students.  30.000  are  esti- 
mated to  be  In  the  armed  forces.  Already 
sa  have  lost  their  lives  in  tbe  country's  serv- 
ice. Two  of  the  latter  were  awarded  Con- 
gressional Medals  of  Honor  poethumoiuly; 
tn  honor  of  one  of  them.  First  Lt.  George 
Ham  Cannon.  United  SUtes  Marine  Corps, 
the  Nsvy  has  named  one  of  Its  new  de- 
stroyers. 

For  all  these  reasons  we  believe  that  Ann 
Arbor  Is  a  name  which  would  proudly  and 
most  appropriately  be  borne  by  an  American 
ship  of  war.  Already  known  far  and  wide. 
It  stands  for  a  truly  American  community, 
of  the  lund  that  has  been  the  Bp>eclal  pride 
and  cherished  possession  of  our  country,  and 
a  community  from  which  have  gone  forth 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life,  the  Indvistrles.  and  the  profeasion^— 
nii^iassiiniii.  Senators.  Cabinet  members. 
gpTWUOsa.  Judgss.  soldiers,  and  sailors,  engi- 
neers, Iswyers.  scientists,  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, dentists,  teachers,  and  writers — men 
and  women  who  have  importantly  helped  to 
shape  the  thought,  government,  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country  we  live  in.  Ann 
Arbor  has  done  much  for  America. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE    i 

or   IDAHO 

IN  7HX  HOUSS  OP  REPRBbENTATIVXS 
Monday,  August  14. 1944 

Ut.  white.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
PUSM  of  past  CoNCKiasioiiAi.  Rscorm 
recording  the  debates  In  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  on  money  legislation,  we 
have  been  told  many  things  about  gold 
and  many  fallacies  about  silver.  Who 
could  have  convinced  those  old  leaders. 
John  Sherman— the  gold  standard  advo- 
cate— and  Senator  Aldrich  with  his 
clastic  curreacy  scheme,  all  of  which 
have  been  demonstrated  as  impractical 
and  imworkable.  that  gold  alone  as  a 
basis  of  world  currencies  would  prove  so 
iiuidequate  that  Its  value  would  actually 
be  increased  from  $20.67  to  $35  an  ounce, 
and  that  it  would  be  seriously  proposed 
in  this  country  to  increase  the  value  of 
told  to  $120.  per  ounce. 

The^  financial  leaders  and  monetary 
experts  were  successful  in  demonetizing 
silver  and  in  keeping  the  value  of  the 
metal  silver  on  a  commodity  basis  but 
what  has  their  success  done  to  the  value 
*nd  stability  of  money  throughout  the 
world?  And  how  are  we  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  our  money  with  a  national 
debt  estimated  to  reach  $300,000,000,000 
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A  new  tjrpe  of  club 
mote   an   increase   in  tbe 
bring  the  value  of  the  yel 
with  world  economic  needs 
being  launched  in  Siskiyou 

Its  sponsors  hope  thst  iti 
spread  first  over  all  California 
the  United  States,  and 
They  plan  no  dues.  fees,  oi 
quiring  only  that  members 
one  objective. 

That  objective  will  be  to 
gold  into  line  with  prese|it 
tors  and  assure  that  it  wl 
by  regular,  periodic  price 
on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The   Immediate   intent 
price  of  Siao  per  ounce, 

That  price  is  based  upon 
economics    and    gold    by 
Treka  mining  engineer, 
international  attention  fr^m 
thoritles. 

It  is  hoped  the  objectivei 
be  achieved  by  spreading 
need  Involved,  so  that  first 
mining,    then    economic 
Oovemment  officials  will 
support. 

As  a  first  step.  Mr.  Ash 
tlvely,  as  follows: 
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taincd  by  the  products  of  American  labor: 
surely  we  cannot  afford  to  ralsa  another 
mountain  of  gold  purchasing  power  In  tbe 
hands  of  our  competitors  to  take  away  from 
American  industry  the  fruits  of  Its  labor. 

Let  us  return  to  a  sound  adequate  money 
system,  based  up)on  the  use  of  both  the  pre- 
cious metals  of  gold  and  silver,  the  money 
that  brought  the  bulk  of  the  territory  em- 
braced within  the  United  States  and  placed 
America  in  its  present  preeminent  position 
among  world  powers. 

Sincerely  yours.  

COMPTON  I.  Whtts, 
Member  of  Congres$. 


Ad^ss  by  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Guffey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Before  Blair  County, 
Pa^  Political  Action  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey]  on 
Augtist  13. 1944.  before  the  Blair  County, 
Pa.,  Political  Action  Committee,  at  the 
Chestnut  Street  Hall,  Altoona,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  addressing  this  meeting.  I  caimot  but 
recall  the  tremendous  change  which  the  New 
Deal  has  brought  to  organized  labor  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania. 

As  a  small  boy  I  first  became  Interested  In 
the  problems  of  labor  and  laboring  men  and 
their  famiUes  when  I  witnessed  the  eviction 
of  a  nimiber  of  miners  and  their  families  from 
the  company  houses  at  the  mines  located  in 
Possum  Hollow.  Sewlckley  Township.  West- 
moreland County.  They  were  compelled  to 
erect  muslin  tents  on  the  bar  In  the  river 
because  no  one  In  the  neighborhood  would 
lease  them  Isnd  on  which  to  erect  their  tents. 
The  hardships  on  the  children  who  were  my 
age  or  younger  excited  my  sympathy. 

Later  I  remember  the  bloodshed  and  vlo- 
lence  by  which  Henry  C.  Prick  crushed  the 
Knights  of  Labor  in  the  Connellsvllle  coke 
region.  A  few  years  later  came  the  Home- 
stead strike,  when  Andrew  Carnegie  viewed 
with  safety  the  scenery  on  the  Upper  Nile  In 
Egypt  and  let  H.  C.  Prick  crtish  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers. 
Por  30  years  thereafter  Prick  and  the 
steel  magnates  ruled  western  Pennsylvania 
through  the  coal  and  iron  police,  the  State 
courts,  and  the  State  government  at  Harrls- 
burg.  Many  of  you  who  hear  me  today  can 
remember  those  days  when  It  was  worth  a 
workman's  life  to  have  It  known  that  he  was 
trying  to  organize  labor  in  the  steel  industry. 
As  soon  ss  It  was  discovered  he  was  put  on 
the  black  list  and  his  name  and  activities 
were  furnished  to  all  the  other  steel  com- 
panies and  manufacturers  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania. You  men  all  know  what  the  black 
list  means. 

And  jTist  to  show  you  how  all  these  things 
hang  together,  it  was  Henry  C.  Prick,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, together  with  Senator  Knox,  of  Penn- 
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•ylvanla.  Mr.  Prick's  personal  attorney,  and 
Senator  Henry  Calxst  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  defeated  Woodrow  Wilson's  Ideals  and 
tha  League  of  Nations  after  the  last  war.  It 
Is  said  that  Prick  spent  more  than  a  million 
dollars  toward  this  end,  thus  making  certain 
another  world  war.  The  same  man  who  had 
the  strikers  shot  down  at  Homestead  and  at 
the  Morewood  Mines  and  the  Trotter  Mines 
of  the  Frlck  Coke  Co.,  at  the  latter  2  of 
which  more  than  150  workers  were  klUed  or 
wounded.  Is  the  man  whose  actions  a  genera- 
tion ago  forced  you  to  send  your  sons  and 
brothers  overseas  to  fight  another  world  war. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  at  this  time  that 
the  second  World  War  has  cost  20,000.000 
lives  and  will  cost  this  country  at  least 
$300,000,000,000  which  you,  your  chUdren, 
and  your  grandchUdren  will  have  to  pay. 
The  longer  I  live  the  surer  I  am  that  we  face 
the  same  kind  of  enemies  at  home  and  abroad 
as  we  did  in  1920  and  we  must  be  eternally 
on  guard  to  prevent  them  from  destroying 
our  rights  and  freedom. 

To  the  railroad  workers  In  Altoona  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Prick's  hatred  for 
Wocdrow  Wilson  was  caused  by  the  passing 
of  the  Adamson  Act  In  1916.  which  perma- 
nently established  the  8-hour  day  for  raU- 
road  workers. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you.  as  a  man  who  has 
been  in  politics  for  over  40  years,  that  the 
United  Steel  Workers  and  the  other  C.  I.  O. 
unions  are  doing  the  only  thing  which  will 
effectively  protect  your  rights  and  freedom. 
You  are  organizing  politically,  so  that  what 
decency  and  dignity  you  may  acquire  by  col- 
lective bargaining  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
you  by  poUtical  Judges,  controlled  police 
forces,  and  private  thugs.  And  I  also  tell 
you  that,  unless  you  and  yovir  friends  exer- 
cise vigilant  watch  over  the  control  of  the 
affairs  of  yotir  cities,  counties,  State,  and 
Nation,  you  will  never  be  secxire  from  the 
threat  that  seme  future  Henry  C.  Prick  might 
again  beat  you  down  into  blood-stained  and 
profitable  submission  to  his  will.  There  are 
still  plenty  of  Sewell  Averys  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Ward  Co.  and  Mittens  of  the  PhUa- 
delphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  In  the  RepubUcan 
Party. 

To  protect  your  wag^p,  yoiu-  hours  erf  labor, 
your  dignity  as  human  beings  and  your  rights 
as  American  citizens,  ygu  must  register  and 
you  must  vote,  and  yo^must  make  sure  that 
your  votes  are  countecf  You  must  register 
and  vote*  foe  your  frtSBds  and  against  the 
enemies  of  labor. 

You  are  fortunate  today  In  that  you  have 
had  the  matchless  liberal  leadership  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  for  the  last  12 
years— and  we  are  going  to  have  his  leader- 
Bhip  for  the  next  4  years.  He  U  a  true  friend 
of  labor  because  he  U  a  true  American.  He 
has  been  called  a  traitor  to  his  class  because 
he  saw  that  a  house  divided  against  Itself 
cannot  stand,  that  this  Nation  cannot  endure 
half  bond-holders  and  half  bread-lines.  He 
saved  labor  and  he  saved  capital,  and  his 
chief  reward  for  this,  so  far  as  capital  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  to  be  called  every  dirty  name 
In  the  book. 

My  record  In  politics  has  been  consistently 
liberal— I  have  given  unstinted  loyalty  and 
support  to  all  the  great  Democratic  liberal 
leaders  of  my  time.  Including  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  constantly  admired  the 
liberalism  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Robert  La 
FoUette.  Sr.,  and  George  Norrls,  of  Nebraska. 
I  put  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  on  the  statute 
books  and  fought  many  a  battle,  successful 
MM  well  as  otherwise,  for  the  liberal  measures 
sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration. The  kindest  thing  that  the  Repub- 
licans have  said  about  me  is  that  I  am  a  poli- 
tician. I  have  cwne  to  the  conclusion  that. 
In  Republican  eyes,  a  liberal  who  falls  Is  a 
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statesman,  a  liberal  who  succeeds  U  a  corrupt 
ixjlltlcian,  and  a  liberal  who  leads  success- 
fully is  a  dangerous  demagogue.  Well.  Z 
haven't  made  a  political  failure  of  my  liber- 
alism, so  I  guess  111  never  be  called  anything 
but  a  politician,  except  among  my  friends. 
You  know  that  I  led  the  fight  for  the  re- 
nomination  of  that  great  American  and  great 
liberal.  Henkt  Waixac*.  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention. I  am  sorry  that  the  convention  did 
not  select  him  as  President  Roosevelt's  run- 
ning mate,  because,  in  my  opinion.  Henst 
Walxacx  Is  one  of  the  greatest  living  liberal* 
In  the  world  today.  He  is  a  comparatively 
young  man — and  has  much  time — and  I  am 
sure  that  this  Nation  has  not  heard  the  last 
of  HINHT  Waixac«. 

However,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  since 
HxNXT  Wallacx  could  not  receive  the  nomi- 
nation, I  am  delighted  that  the  convention 
chose  HABBT  Thtjman  to  be  President  Roose- 
velt's running  mate.  Por  9  years  I  sat  beside 
Haut  Teuman  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  We  have  always  voted  together  on 
every  measure  for  the  rights  trnd  dignity  of 
labor  and  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of 
our  servicemen.  Hahht  Thxtman  went  out  to 
do  battle  against  the  huge  corporations  which 
had  graciously  consented  to  manufacture  the 
weapons  needed  by  our  armed  forces,  and  he 
forced  them  to  disgorge  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  unearned  and  exorbitant 
profits.  He  did  this  with  such  skill,  knowl- 
edge, and  dignity  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  any- 
one call  Senator  Truman  a  demagog.  They 
do  call  him  a  politician.  The  rights  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  the  privileges  of  American 
citizens  win  be  In  safe  hands  with  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  on  the  ticket. 

I  shall,  of  course,  support  Roosevelt  and 
Teuman  all  the  way  down  the  line,  as  I  know 
you  win  do.  I  rely  on  you  to  help  carry  Penn- 
sylvania for  Roosevelt  and  Truman  next  No- 
vember. We  of  the  State  Democratic  organ- 
ization cannot  do  so  without  your  active- 
support.  We  not  only  need  you  to  register 
and  to  vote,  we  need  your  advice,  we  need 
the  cooperation  of  vlgoroiis  leadership. 

Por  I  tell  you  that  organized  labor,  vmder 
the    leadership    of    Phil    Murray    and    the 
C.  I.  O.,  Is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  sources 
of  social  action,  the  only  testing  ground  of 
political     leadership    In    modern     America. 
Everywhere  else,  the  springs  are  running  dry. 
Outside  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  there  is  little 
farm  leadership  today  that  Is  not  admitted 
to   be   subservient   to   the   packers,   millers, 
processors,  and  warehousemen.    If  the  farms 
could  again  produce  an  Abraham  Lincoln, 
you  can   rest   assured   that   the   Republican 
National  Committee  would  throw  him  out  on 
his  ear  and  probably  have  Martin  Dras  in- 
vestigate him  as  a   Communist.     The  last 
great  leader  of  American  capitalism  died  be- 
fore we  entered  the  last  war— the  elder  J.  P. 
Morgan.     The  living  great  leader  of  Ameri- 
can industry  is  now  in  his  eighties  and  I 
see  no  new  Henry  Ford  springing  up  with  a 
bllUon-dollar   business.     Only   in  labor  or- 
ganizations do  we  find  the  vigor  of  leader- 
ship, the  courage,  and  the  imaglnaUon  which 
gives  hope   for  the  future   of  our  Institu- 
tions.   We  call  on  you  to  work  with  mb  and 
to  share  the  responslbUltles  and  rewards  with 
us.    We  don't  want  electoral  caimon  fodder; 
we  do  want  fuU  and  fair  political  partner- 
ship. 

This  Is  particularly  tr\ie  with  respect  to 
the  changes  which  are  coming  throughout 
the  Nation,  particularly  In  the  South.  Cer- 
Uln  reactionary  southern  political  bosses, 
who  are  Republicans  in  everything  but  name, 
have  long  been  waiting  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  blow  over.  Since  the  twentieth 
century  Intends  to  keep  on  rolling  along  for 
two  or  three  more  generations,  Uiese  south- 
ern reactionaries  have  become  desperate. 

Here  is  an  example.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce    of    the    State    of    Virginia    has 


adopted  a  resolution  which  opposes  tb2  In- 
dustrialization of  Virginia.  This  is  hecaus« 
Industry  brings  labor,  labor  organizes,  labor 
pays  its  poll  taxes,  labor  roisters,  and  labor 
votes.  And  If  labor  votes  In  Virginia,  then 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  old  machine.  But 
the  South  Is  being  industrialized.  Southern 
labor  Is  organizing,  southern  labor  has  regis- 
tered, and  Is  voting.  Martin  Dies,  of  Texas, 
is  no  longer  to  be  In  Congress.  Joz  Srsaiiis 
of  Alabama  Is  also  going  on  a  permanent  va- 
cation from  the  House  of  Representatives 
after  next  January.  Senator  "Cotton  Bo" 
Smith  of  South  Carolina  has  also  been  re- 
tired  by  the  voters  of  his  State,  but  Clauob 
Pepper,  of  Florida,  and  Listxr  Hux.  of  Ala- 
bama, both  liberals  and  friends  of-  labor, 
were  renominated  in  the  face  of  the  biggest 
corporate  slush-funds  In  the  history  of 
southern  politics.  The  Roosevelt-haters  and 
labor-baiters  are  on  their  way  out.  Prac- 
tical liberalism  is  on  the  march  and  labor  la 
marching  with  It,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

That   Is  why   I   repeat   to   you — organize, 
organize,  organize;  register,  regteter.  register; 
vote,  vote,  vote.    Make  your  votes  count  and 
see  that  your  votes  are  counted.     Vote  for 
your  friends  and  against  your  enemies.    That 
Is  American  history  and  the  American  way. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
a  few  victories  here  and  there  will  do  the 
trick.    The  reactionaries  are  desperate  and 
are  up  in  arms.    They  will  use  money  on  a 
scale   never   before   witnessed   In   American 
politics.    They  wUl  resort  to  every  known 
trick  and  use  some  new  ones  to  hold  down 
the  vote  and   Juggle  the  election   returns. 
They  have  already  succeeded  In  making  It 
practlcaUy  impossible  for  the  bulk  of  our 
servicemen  to  vote  this  year  and  they  admit 
that  they  did  so  because  they  knew  our  sol- 
diers  and   sailors   would   vote    10   to   1   for 
Roosevelt.    They  rely  on  the  dislocation  of 
industrial  labor  by  migration  to  war  plants 
to  hold  dovra  the  labor  vote  and  they  rely 
on  differences  between  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor  to  divide  the  labor  vote.    They 
will  appeal  to  every  prejudice,  every  gripe, 
and  every  grouch.    They  will  try  to  turn  the 
farmers  against  labor  and  to  turn  the  profes- 
sional and  businessmen  against  both  farm- 
ers and  labor.     They  will  appeal  to  foreign 
isms  and  passions  and  spasms  to  hyphenate 
the  electorate.  Just  as  they  did  In  1930. 

That  means  that  victory  In  this  campaign, 
like  victory  In  thU  war,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  you,  and  your  wives  and  daughters. 
If  you  don't  register.  If  you  and  your  wives 
and  daughters  don't  vote.  If  you  don't  make 
your  vote*  coiuxt  and  If  you  don't  see  that 
your  votes  are  counted,  the  enemies  of  or- 
ganized labor  may  steal  this  election  the  way 
they  stole  the  presidential  election  of  1876 
from  Samuel  J.  TUden  and  the  way  they 
counted  out  William  Jennings  Bryan  In  18B«. 
All  I  can  offer  to  you  in  the  way  of  sol- 
idarity and  service  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
I  am  for  Roosevelt  and  Truman— I  am  for 
the  New  Deal— I  am  a  life-long  liberal  Demo- 
crat.   I  am  also  an  Amertcan  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly phophesy  that  unless  Roosevelt  Is 
reelected  this  November  the  fate  of  America 
wlU    not   be   pleasant   to   contemplate.     No 
Republican  leader,  however  plump  or  youth- 
fiU  could  stand  up  for  5  minutes  against  the 
avalanche  of  greed  and  graft,  reaction  and 
Ignorance,  which  would  sweep  into  office  with 

him. 

Everything  that  Ubor  has  fought  for  and 
achieved  during  the  past  two  generations 
v?ould  be  knocked  down  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  would  be  paralyzed  and  divided  at 
the  moment  when  our  whole  future  de- 
pends on  unity  of  purpose  and  decisive  ac- 
tion. This  Is  labor's  responslbUlty  and  U- 
bors  opportunity.  On  you.  the  men  and 
women  who  staff  our  giant  industries,  depend 
to  a  great  extent  the  hope  lor  UberalisBa  ai«l 
organized  labor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

EON.  02ARLES  A  WOLVERTON 

or~>rxw  JTxsrr 

IN  TBM  HOUSE  OP  RXPRXSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtut  18,  1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoAO,  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowlng  address  delivered  by  me  at 
a  meeting  of  representatives  from  gov- 
erning bodies  of  municipalities  located  in 
southern  New  Jersey,  at  a  meeting  called 
by  Mayor  Dempsey.  of  Paulsboro,  N.  J., 
to  consider  the  subject  of  pollution  in 
the  Delaware  River,  and  held  in  the 
high-school  auditorium  on  the  evening 
of  August  17,  1944: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  waters  of  the 
Delaware  River  tn  the  Camden -Oloucester- 
Phlladelphia  area  are  polluted.  The  odors 
that  result  are  nauseating.  It  la  disgrace- 
ful. It  should  never  have  been  permitted 
to  reach  the  outrageous  conditions  that  now 
exist,  nor  should  It  be  permitted  to  continue. 
It  calls  for  the  united  action  of  all  public 
oAdals  and  cltaens. 

In  finding  a  remedy  for  It  there  are  many 
corditions.  havlJig  •  bearing  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  must  be  glren  consideration  tiefore 
a  dtrtrtnn  can  be  made  as  to  whether  It  is  a 
nattoaal.  State,  interstate,  or  local  respon- 
sibility, or  a  Joint  reeponslbUlty  upon  the 
part  of  some  or  all  of  these. 

iNUUUTT 
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In  th«  first  place,  what  Is  the  catise  of 
th«  pollution  of  which  we  complain?  Much 
turn  been  said  about  It  being  the  duty  of 
the  PMeral  Government  to  clean  up  the 
BMH.  Those  who  advocate  this  cannot  and 
d»  AM  aay  that  it  has  been  caxised  In  any 
dap«s  whatsoever  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
^osnt.  What  to  the  eaxiss  of  Itr  VYbo  to 
rssponalble  for  It? 

It  Is  admitted  to  be  the  direct  result  of 
raw  sswage  being  dumped  into  the  river  by 
cities  and  towns  bordering  on  It  or  Its 
and  the  waste  that  oonoea  from 
stmilsTly  located. 

The  chief  offenders  In  this  vicinity  are  the 
cities  of  Camden.  Gloucester,  and  Phila- 
detphla.  Of  oource.  there  are  other  con- 
tributing factors,  but  these  three  cities  are 
the  chief  offenders.  If  they  assumed  the 
responsibility  they  each  owe  to  their  own 
cioaens  and  treated  th«  raw  sewsge  before 
It  was  dumped  into  the  river,  the  conditions 
of  which  we  ccmplain  would  in  large  measure 
<iiaappcar. 

Tlwy  owe  stzeh  a  duty  not  only  to  their 
own  dtlaens.  but  likewise  to  the  citizens  of 
•vary  community  In  the  surrounding  area 
wlw  now  suffer  from  the  obnoxious  odors 
arising  from  the  filth  these  cities  pour  Into 
th»  river  every  dsy. 

municipality  In  this  area,  outside  of 
and  Gloucester,  have  constructed 
plants  to  provide  proper 
sanitary  safeguards  for  their  citizens.  And. 
from  information  I  hare,  the  same  to  true  of 
the  municipalities  bordering  on  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

Why  shotild  the  cities  of  Camden  or 
GUMoester,  Ln  defiance  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  be  permitted  to  dump  their  sewage 
Into  th«_  river  and  thereby  help  create  an 
aanoymnoe  for  every  citlaen  within  miles  of 
•tther  etty?  Or.  why  should  these  cities  ex- 
Met  to  be  pnvUeged  above  all  others  in  the 
'united  SUtes  and  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment build  their  sewa^ -disposal  system  out 
«(  Um  FedanU  Tteasuryf 
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The  Fsderal  Government 
and  It  to  my  opinion  it  will 
In  the  days  ahead  with  a 
debt  staring  us  In  the  face. 
Budget  that  wUl  be  necessary 
our  mained  and  handlcappe< 
widows  and  orphans,  and  to  p  ovlde 
hospital  facilities,  unemployment 
tion  for  returning  soldiers 
war  workers,  and  all  the  otbei 
exceptional   expenses   incident 
No;  the  Federal  Government 
of  all  the  income  It  can  get 
these  necessary  expenses 
growth  of  the  war.    This 
possibility  of  a  change  of 
gard  at  any  time  within  the 
ture.    To  accomplish  It  woivd 
for  the  President  to  reverse 
already  taken  In  these  nuittels 
further  reference  to  the  Preildent 
tion  to  the  type  of  leglslatio 
Mr.  Morrissey,  solicitor  of 
den. 

In  my  opinion  it  to  not  onl] 
communities   but   it   to  unj^t 
trlotlc  in  times  such  as 
resentatlves  of  Camden  anc 
demand,  or  to  expect,  that 
emment  shall  use  the 
came   taxes   collected    from 
Colilngswood.  Oakiyn,  Haddoifleld 
Woodbury,    Paulsboro, 
Elmer,  Woodstown. 
all   the  other  communities 
where  to  hzlp  pay  (or  a 
these  two  cities  and  any 
b3en  delinquent  in 
time  the  responsibility  they 
citizens. 
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has  done  It, 
lot  and  cannot 
1300,000,000.000 
an  expanded 
to  take  care  of 
soldiers,  their 
increased 
compensa- 
xuemployed 
additional  and 
to   the   war. 
will  have  need 
to  take  care  of 
are  the  out- 
1  preclude  any 
cy  In  this  re- 
foreseeable  fu- 
be  necessary 
stand  he  has 
I  will  make 
's  opposi- 
n  proposed  by 
city  of  Cam- 
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tinf  air  to  other 
and   unpa- 
'  for  the  rep- 
Gloucester  to 
Federal  Gov- 
from  the  in- 
the   citizens   of 
,  Westville, 
Glassboro, 
Salem,  and. 
here  and  else- 
system  fcr 
that  have 
up   to  this 
owed  to  their 
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Furthermore,   an   importai  t 
history  of  Federal  antlpoilu 
has  been  entirely  overlookec 
sentatives    of    the    cities    o: 
Gloucester  in  their  advocacy 
Morrissey  proposal    (H.  J. 
would  require  the  Federal 
construct  such  new 
systems:  alter,  repair.  improi)e 
Ize  such  present  sewage 
by  such  survey  the  Chief  of 
determine  to  be  feasible  and 

That  reqxiirement  is  wlthou  i, 
the  mc3t  preposterous,  or, 
say  ambitious,  declarations 
my  knowledge  has  ever  been 
remedy  for  pollution  in 
If  that  policy  were  to  be 
mean  that  the  Federal 
only  be  required  to 
systems  and  alter,  repair, 
erniae  existing  disposal 
ware  River  Basin  but  also  e 
the  Nation,  because  you  cotilU 
a  policy  for  thto  locality  and 

But.  the  important  fact 
tlrely  overlooked  by  those 
posed   Morrissey   bill,   and 
promise  to  introduce  it  in 
cure  its  passage,  to  that  it 
trary  to  the  policy  laid 
Roosevelt  when  he  vetoed 
bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
1033. 
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The  bill  to  which  I  refer 
tion  of  ao  or  more  years  of  effort 
a  national  solution  of  the  problem 
tion  in  the  navigable  waters 
States.     It   had    the   support 
States  Department  of  Public 
State  departments  of  health, 
ments  of  tiealth,  national  anc 
lions    organized    to    combat 
streams,  business.  Industrial, 
recreational  groups.    There 
complete  unanimity  of  supitort. 


fact,   in   the 
Ion  legislation, 
by  the  repre- 
Camden    and 
of  the  so-called 
303),  which 
vernment:  "To 
system  or 
and  modern- 
systems  as 
Engineers  shall 
necessary." 
a  doubt  one  of 
probably  I  should 
policy  that  to 
proposed  as  a 
na^gable  streams, 
it  would 
X  would  not 
new  sewage 
imi^ove,  and  mod- 
In  the  Dela- 
iv^rywhere  else  in 
in't  adopt  such 
it  to  others, 
has  been  en- 
drew  the  pro- 
teose  who   now 
and  pro- 
directly  con- 
by  President 
antipollution 
of  Congress  in 
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thors  of  thto  legls.iation  wer*  two  of  the 
strongest  snd  most  outstanding  supporters 
of  the  present  admintotration.  They  were 
Senator  Babxlzt.  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Senate,  and  Congressman  Fixd  Vinson,  whose 
close  coritact  with  the  present  admintotra- 
tion is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  VM 
appointed  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  Judge 
by  the  President  and  later  recalled  by  the 
President  to  act  as  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, who  together  with  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Byrnes,  as  Director  of  War 
Mobilization,  are  the  two  most  powerful  and 
important  personages  in  the  official  life  of 
Washington,  outside  of  the  President.  The 
fact  that  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  Assistant 
Presidents  to  an  indication  of  their  strength 
and  importance. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  Senator 
Easklst  and  Congressman  Vinson  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  antipollution  bill  that  the 
President  vetoed  after  it  had  passed  tMth 
Senate  and  Hotise,  to  indicate  (1)  the  strong 
support  from  a  political  standpoint  that  was 
back  of  the  bill,  and  (2)  that  if  these  two 
Important  persons  in  the  present  administra- 
tion were  unable  to  get  enacted  an  anti- 
pollution bUl  because  of  a  Presidential  veto. 
it  to  preposterous  to  take  seriously  the  prom- 
ises of  prospective  candidates  as  to  what 
they  would  do  if  elected. 

The  passage  of  the  Vinson-Barkley  anti- 
pollution bill  was  looked  upon  as  the  first 
step,  but  an  important  step,  in  remedying  the 
conditions  growing  out  of  pollution  in  navi- 
gable streams.  It  created  a  division  on  pollu- 
tion in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Eureau  and  was  to  be  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers  of 
the  War  Department.  It  plovided  for  studies 
and  surveys  in  connection  with  State  depart- 
ments of  health  and  interstate  commissions 
where  such  were  in  existence.  It  recognized 
State  and  local  Jiulsdictlon.  It  authorized  an 
initial  appropriation  of  $300,000  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  new  divtoion  on  pollution  and 
$700,000  to  be  divided  between  the  several 
States  faced  with  the  pollution  problem  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  several  studies  and 
surveys  that  might  be  necessary.  And,  most 
Important  of  all,  it  provided  for  30- percent 
grants  and  70-percent  loans,  at  low  interest 
rates,  to  mimicipalities  that  might  not  other- 
wise be  financially  able  to  bear  the  cost  or 
raise  the  money  for  construction  of  sewage- 
disposal  systems.  It  also  provided  loans  to 
be  granted  to  industries,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  to  enable  them  to  construct  facili- 
ties that  would  purify  their  waste  before 
pulling  it  Into  navigable  streams. 

The  grants  and  loans  to  mtmldpalitles  and 
loans  to  the  Industry  were  provided  for  in  the 
Vlnson-Barkley  bUl  on  the  basis  of  P.  W.  A. 
grants  and  loans  in  effect  at  that  time.  Thto 
provtoion  was  made  a  part  of  the  bill  to  en- 
courage municipalities  and  industries  to 
eliminate  the  contribution  they  were  making 
to  the  pollution  of  streanas  by  dumping  raw 
sewage  into  such  streams.  The  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  both  Hotises  of  Congress 
after  long  and  comprehensive  hearings  and 
careful  deliberation.  The  unanimous  sup- 
port accorded  the  bill  was  a  recognition  of 
the  need  for  such  legislation  and  the  fact 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
had  been  attained. 

WrO    or  VINSOM-BAIKIXT   ANTIFOLLirnOM    TIT, 
BT  PKBSmZNT  KOOSZVZLT 

Having  In  mind  the  years  of  effort  that 
finally  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  Vln- 
son-Barkley bill,  you  can  readily  realize  the 
keen  disappointment  that  was  felt  when  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill.  All  the  work  and 
effort  that  had  been  put  forth  went  for 
naught.    It  was  all  lost. 

The  basto  of  the  President's  veto  was  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  to  imder  the  direction  of  the 
President,  was  not  given  an  opporttinity  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  such  projects  "In 
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their  proper  relation  to  the  meriu  of  other 
projects  of  a  simUar  nature,  and  all  of  those 
projects  be  tlien  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  other  Government  activi- 
ties that  are  presented  for  incorporation  In 
the  annual  Budget." 

The  President  in  the  same  message  said: 
T  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the  results 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  legtolatlon. 
and  I  fully  approve  the  establishment  of  a 
Division  of  Water  Pollution  Control  in  the 
Public  Health  Service."  In  view  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  President  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  legislation,  many  of  those 
interested  in  the  bill  felt  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances.  It  was  unfortunate  that  such 
a  good  cause  had  to  »>e  lost  because  of  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  a  technical  reason. 

IIORBISSET  PROPOSAL    (H.  J.  SES.  303)   CONTRAXT 

TO  pazsmzNT's  policy 
Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
any  bill  that  does  not  meet  the  requirement 
laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage would  never  have  a  chance  of  becoming 

l&w. 

Thus,  the  so-called  Morrissey-Wene  pro- 
mmU  would  not  have  a  chance  of  successfully 
afOlding  a  Presidential  veto,  even  though  it 
passed  Congress,  and  there  would  be  no  like- 
lihood of  it  doing  that.    It  fails  completely 
^o  recognize  the  necessity  of  Budget  control 
In  any  of   its  provteions.     Furthermore,   it 
does  not  comply  with  the  policies  or  plans 
laid  down  by  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee  composed   of  representative   experts 
from  the  Departments  of  War.  Treasury,  In- 
terior, AgriciUture.  and  Commerce,  and  from 
private  and  State  agencies.    Thto  committee 
at  the  direcUon  of  the  President,  made  a 
study   on    water    poUution    In   the    United 
States,  together  with  the  financial,  techni- 
cal,  and  administrative   aspecu  of  such   a 
program.     The    report   when    made    to    the 
President,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  with 
hto  approval.    Thus  it  represents  the  view- 
point of  the  present  admintotration  in  Wash- 
ington. . 

This  report  and  the  President's  messages  to 
Congress   leave  no  doubt  that  there  to  no 
Intention  upon  the  part  of  this  admirUstra- 
tlon  to  construct  sewage  dteposal  plants  for 
municipalities  as  provided  for  in  the  Morrto- 
sey-Wene     bill      (H.    J.   Res.     303).       -The 
President  has  made  thto  very  clear  In  hto 
message  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional   Resources    Committee    to    Congress. 
With   reference   to   thto   subject,   he   said: 
"No  quick  and  easy  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems is  in  sight.    The  committee  estimates 
that    an    expenditure    by    public    and    pri- 
vate agencies  of   approximately   $2,000,000.- 
000  over   a   period  of   10  to   20   years   may 
be  required  to  construct  works  necessary  to 
abate  the  more  objectionable  pollution.    In- 
asmuch as  the  needed  works  are  chlefiy  treat- 
ment planU  for  municipal  sewage  and  in- 
dustrial waste,  the  responsibility  for  them 
rests  primarily  with  municipal  government 
and  private  Industry." 

Another  enlightening  statement  was  made 
by  the  President  in  the  same  message  when 
he  expressed  hto  viewpoint  with  respect  to  the 
extent  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate.    He  said: 

"It  to  my  opinion  that  pending  further 
experimentation  with  Interstate  and  State 
enforcement  activities  Federal  participation 
m  pollution  abatement  should  take  the  gen- 
eral form  of  establishing  a  central  technical 
agency  to  promote  and  coordinate  educa- 
tion, research,  and  enforcement.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  experience,  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  system  of  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  and  loans  organized  with  due  regard  for 
the  integrated  use  and  control  of  water  re- 
sources and  for  a  balanced  Federal  program 
for  pubUc  works  of  all  types.  The  thne  Is 
overdue  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
vigorous  leadership  along  these  lines." 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  President  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  to 
not  primarily  responsible  for  the  constrjc- 
tlon  of  municipal -sewage  systems,  but  that 
such  responsibility  belongs  to  the  mxmlclpal- 
Itles  and  private  Industry  caiising  the  poUu- 
tion, and,  that  any  Federal  contribution  can 
be  only  on  a  grant-loan  basto  to  municipal- 
ities and  loans  to  Industry. 

PENDING    BAEKLrr-SPXNCK   BnXS   PSOVIM 
SOLUTION 

I  assume  that  having  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  Morrissey-Wene  bill 
that  it  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and,  that  they  are  working 
at  cross  ptirposes  to  the  President,  that  they. 
as  loyal  supporters  of  the  President,  will 
cease  to  advocate  the  passage  of  that  bill 
and  win  give  their  support,  as  I  do,  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1989,  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Bakklet,  or  Its  companion  bUl,  H.  R. 
4741,  introduced  In  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Spencx. 

The    above    mentioned    bills   provide   for 
water-pollutlon-control     activities     In     the 
United  States  PubUc  Health  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes.    The  bills  would  charge  the 
United    States   Public   Health   Service   with 
certain    responsibilities    and    duties    In    the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  elim- 
inating or  reducing  pollution  and  improv- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  the  navigable 
waters   of   the   United    SUtes   and    streams 
tributary  thereto  after  Investigation  and  in 
cooperation   with   other   Federal   and   SUte 
agencies,  the  encouragement  of  cooperative 
activities  l)y  the  States,  and  the  rendering 
of  technical  aid  In  specific  pollution  prob- 
lems of   SUtes,   political   subdivisions,   and 
Industrial  plants.    The  bUto  would  also  pro- 
vide for  Federal  aid  In  the  form  of  granU 
or  loans  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
treatment  works,  and  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  provide  for  the  costs  of  approved 
projects  and  for  allotment  to  the  SUtes  for 
the   promotion,  investigation,   surveys,   and 
studies  necessary  in  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  water  pollution. 

A  study  of  these  bilte  wUl  show  ttiat  they 
have  been  carefully  dravra  and  satisfy  the 
principles  and  policies  laid  down  by  the 
President  as  a  basis  for  this  type  of  legtola- 
tlon. These  bllto  should  have  the  support 
of  all  municipal  bodies  and  citizens  who 
are  interested  In  remedying  the  evlto  of 
poUutlon  in  navigable  sUeams. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  from  a  legis- 
lative standpoint  to  make  plain  that  the  Mor- 
rissey-Wene plan  to  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  very  beginning.    The  bUto  already  intro- 
duced known  as  the  Barkley-Spence  bills  are 
the  only  ones  that  merit  and  should  have  the 
support  of  aU  who  are  sincerely  In  favor  of 
antl-poUutlon   legtolatlon.    No   good  to   ac- 
complished by  advocating  a  blU  that  to  con- 
trary  to   the   President's   program  and   for 
which  admintotration  support  could  not  be 
obtained.    We  must  be  realistic  In  these  mat- 
ters  If   we   wtoh    to   accomplish    anything. 
Knowing   as  I   do  the  situation,  from  my 
years  of  contact  with  the  subject.  I  am  un- 
wUllng  to  give  Up  service  to  a  bill  that  I 
know  cannot  be  adopted  or  receive  Presi- 
dential approval.    The  Barkley-Spence  meas- 
ures are  the  only  bills  that  have  a  chance 
of  svu-vlvlng  a  Presidential  veto.    Therefore. 
I   am   wholeheartedly   in   support   of   these 
measures. 


crnxs  or  camden,  oloxtceste*  failed  to  take 

ADVANTAGE  OF  P.  W.  A.  riTNDS 

Now,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  sev- 
eral matters  that  have  direct  relationship 
to  the  overall  picture.  First,  why  didnt  the 
cities  that  are  now  causing  the  pollution  of 
the  river  apply  for  P.  W.  A.  fimds  when  such 
were  available.  Under  that  program  the 
cities  of  Camden  and  Gloucester  and  aU  other 
simUarly  siwated  could  have  received  56  per- 


cent of  the  cost  of  sevrer  dtopoeal  systems  as 
granU  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  balance  of  46  percent  on  long-term  loans 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  They  mads  ^pU- 
catlon  for  and  obUlned  Federal  asstotanc* 
for  many  other  worthwhile  proJecU.  as  well 
as  for  some  that  were  not  so  worthwhUe. 
They  received  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, in  fact.  I  think  It  would  amount  to  sev- 
eral mUlion  dollars,  to  carry  on  such  proJecU. 
When  such  application  were  made  It  was  my 
prlvUege  and  pleasure  as  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district  to  a^tot  in  obtain- 
ing such  funds  to  relieve  imemployment. 

Why  wasn't  slmUar  application  made  by 
the  authorities  of  Camden  and  Gloucester 
for  the  construction  of  sewage -dtoposal  sys- 
tems?    If  they  had  done  so  and  brotight  their 
applications  to  my  attention  I  would  have 
gladly  and  willingly  done  my  part  In  having 
them  approved  and  funds  allotted.    But.  no 
man.  no  matter  who  he  Is,  or,  hto  standing 
In    Congress,    could    obtain    funds    under 
P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.  without  an  application 
first  having  been  made  by  the  municipality 
sponsoring  the  project.     This  was  not  done 
to    my    knowledge    by    either    Camden    or 
Gloucester  cities.    In  fact,  according  to  my 
Information,  no  detaUed  plans  and  specifi- 
cations   have    ever    been    drawn    for    *Mch 
sewage-disposal  systems.    1  have  been  fur- 
ther Informed,  and,  it  is  a  pleasvire  to  know, 
that   Philadelphia   has   slready   taken  steps 
to  do  their  part  in  preventing  pollution  of 
the  river  and  their  plans  are  far  advanced 
toward  a  $42,00.000  expendlttire  for  sewage- 
dtoposal  systems. 

COUBT  ACTION  TAKEN  AGAINST  CAMDEN  ANB 
GLOUCSSTZX  TO  STOP  THDB  POLLtmNO  DELA- 
WARE arVEX  IN  DEFIANCE  OF  STATE  LAW 

The  situation  that  now  confronU  Camden 
arxd  Gloucester  to  how  to  finance  their  con- 
struction of  sewage -dtoposal  systems.   Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  now  faced,  as  they  havs 
been  for  more  than  2  years,  with  a  suit  in 
the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Chancery  Instituted 
by    the    New   Jersey    SUte    Department    ol 
Health,   seeking  an  injtmctlon    to   prevent 
them   from   longer   poUuttng   the   Delaware 
River.     For  years  these  two  cities  have  been 
openly     and    flagrantly    violating     a    BUta 
statute  by  dmnplng  untreated  sewage  in  ths 
river.    When  every  peaceful  means  had  been 
tried  by  the  SUU  board  of  health  to  get 
these  two  cities  to  desist  their  unlswf ul  prac- 
tices without  avail,  and,  their  patience  hav- 
ing been  exhausted  by  delaying  tactics,  then« 
the  State  board  of  health  took  theU  caa« 
into  the  court  of  chancery.    Although  that 
case  was  started  more  than  2  years  ago,  these 
two  cities  have  adopted  every  subterfuge  con- 
ceivable to  trained  legal  minds  to  keep  th« 
I   fftiw  from  being  tried  on  lU  meriU.     How- 
ever, at  last  Gloucester  City  has  admitted  lt« 
guilt  and  consented  to  a  decree  being  en- 
tered against  It.    The  case  against  the  city 
of  Camden  Is  scheduled  to  come  before  ths 
court  this  coming  October.     It  will  l>e  Inter- 
esting to  see  whether  some  new  effort  for 
delay  will  be  made  or,  will  that  city,  like 
Gloucester,  admit  its  guUt. 

We  all  know  that  pollution  of  the  river  lias 
been  a  continuing  offense.    Officials  of  both 
cities  have  been  aware  of  it,  as  weU  as  know- 
ing that  the  cities  over  which  they  had  au- 
tlMjrlty   were   guUty  of  contributing   to   It. 
Why   has    no   Interest   been   taken    toward 
eliminating  it  until  thto  time?    From  sUte- 
menu  that  have  been  made  by  some  of  those 
responsible  for  thto  delsy  and  do-nothing  at- 
titude. I  am  inclined  to  wonder  whether  It 
has  not  been  brought  up  at  thto  time  for 
political  purposes,  ot,  as  a  further  baste  of 
delay  of  the  stilt  now  pending  In  the  court 
of  chancery.    It  may  be  contemplated  to  ask 
for  another  adjournment  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  to  expected  to  do  sometblac  by  way 
of  constructing  a  scwage-dtoposal  plant  for 
Camden.    WeU,  if  such  to  the  tboosht  of 
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IhoM  Who  now  affttat*  th«  matter,  let  in« 
wmra  acaln  that  the  Momsaey  bUl  wUl  be  a 
«e«k  etraw  an  which  to  lean. 

It  la  regretUble  from  the  atandpolnt  of  the 
dtlaHM  of  Camden  and  Oloucerter  that  there 
taMBt  been  nxire  action  and  len  talk  by  their 
oOeUls.  It  la  particularly  regrettable  that 
neither  of  theae  dtiea.  In  the  Interest  of  their 
cltlaena.  did  not  avail  themaelTee  of  P.  W.  A. 
fonda  when  they  were  to  be  had  aa  work 
relief  aaslatance.  If  they  bad  done  so  55  per- 
cent of  the  coet  would  have  been  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  balance 
loaned  for  a  long  term  of  years  and  low  In- 
terest rate.  Today,  thoae  funds  are  not  avail- 
able and  yet  these  dtlea  advocate  a  bill  that 
would  reqxilre  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  oonstnicUon.  and  the  dtlea 
■apply  merely  the  land. 

ririuK*  nosBAL  assistamo  uncutaix 

Looking  Into  the  future  no  one  can  tell  at 
thla  time  whether  P.  W.  A.  will  be  reinstated 
In  the  post-war  period  to  supply  employment 
by  pubUo  work.  Congress  la  now  devoting 
Its  attention  to  legislation  that  will  provide 
unemployment  compensation.  If  there  la 
general  unemployment  dxiring  the  post-war 
period.  It  Is  a  question  whether  the  Federal 
Oovemment  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on 
both  programa  for  unemployment  assistance. 
Z  MB  oartaln  Icglalatlon  will  be  pa^^ed  for  un- 
wnplojiMsut  compensation.  As  to  whether 
there  will  b«  another  P.  W.  A.  program,  I  do 
Bot  know  at  this  time.  The  committee  hav- 
tag  the  matter  in  charge  has  not  made  Ita 
report  a«  yet.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
with  a  publle  debt  of  1300.000.000.000,  and 
tiM  added  espvnse  under  the  O.  I.  bill,  ear- 
tnc  tor  our  rttumtng  •oldiers,  which  may 
Mnount  to  •9.000,0004)00  per  year,  together 
«Uh  all  tiM  otbar  sipensee  for  inoreaatng  tha 
BiambMr  at  hoipiUla.  providing  hospltallM- 
Hon.  dtaaMltty  eompaaMiloB.  etc..  ttoer*  will 
ba  ttttia  oiTportunity  for  Um  Fedaral  Oov«n« 
■Mat  Baking  any  larga  grants  to  municipal- 
Mm.  If  the  Mdaral  Oovammant  does  not 
io  so,  than  ttoa  eittaa  of  Oaoidan  and  Oloueai- 
tar  wUl  have  a  dtfltotilt  problem  to  solve. 

ttMra  to  much  mors  I  could  snd  would  Ilka 
to  My  on  this  subjeet,  bat  time  prevanta. 
Although  much  tbat  I  have  said  hM  ap- 
pllad  to  Camden  and  OtouoMtar,  yet.  It  is 
JUMtflad  baMtiaa  whan  fou  oonslder  the 
pollution  problem,  it  U  nseemsry  to  saeer- 
tam  who  la  eoatrlbuUng  to  it.  Philadelphia, 
Oamden,  and  Olonoeeter  are  the  chief  of- 
fenders In  thla  lonUty.  Philadelphia  is  get- 
ting ready  to  do  Its  part  to  rsnady  Its  part 
eC  the  problem,  and,  the  dtles  of  Camden 
and  Olouoaeter  should  do  their  part  or  there 
will  be  no  relief  from  the  nosloue  odors  that 
•ow  permeaM  the  air. 

In  eooclueton.  pcmUt  me  to  say  tbat  I 
have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
•utM  Publle  Health  Bervlee.  the  New  Jersey 
Department  d  Health,  and  the  Inurstate 
OcHnmlaaion  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin, 
and  alao  the  chief  of  Army  engineers  In  the 
War  Department,  the  complaints  that  have 
been  made  relative  to  something  In  the  air 
that  eats  paint  off  of  houses  and  turns  sil- 
verware a  dark  color.  By  some  It  Is  claimed 
that  this  Is  due  to  the  pollution  in  the  river. 
Hiat  may  be  true,  I  don't  know.  It  seems 
■trange  that  this  condition  did  not  exist  in 
the  past,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  yet  we 
have  had  pollution  In  the  river  for  several 
years.  Therefore.  I  have  asked  the  agendes 
of  Oovemment  to  which  I  have  referred  to 
make  an  Investigation  of  the  cause.  It  may 
be  due  to  some  of  the  ^emlcal  plants  op- 
erating In  this  locality. 

As  to  this,  as  well  as  the  question  of  pollu- 
tion, I  give  my  sincere  assurance  of  my  desire 
to  cooperate  with  governing  bodies  of  our 
Mveral  mnnldpalltlea  and  their  cltlaens  tn 
finding  a  practicable  and  worth-while  aolu- 
tton  of  ttks  problem. 


TstkbBsIiment  of  a  St  ible  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  RPfCAREB 

HON.  WALTER  d.  JUDD 

or  uanaacrti 


IN  THE  HOnSS  OP  RSPB  B8ENTAT1VK8 
Friday.  August  li,  1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Speaner,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  Include  Gov- 
ernor Dewey's  forthright  itatement,  out- 
lining plainly  some  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples on  which  alone  a  stable  peace  can 
be  esUbUshed.  This  should  clear  the 
atmosphere  of  any  unce-tainty  regard- 
ing hia  position  and  that  of  the  present- 
day  Republican  Paity  on  this  all-impor- 
tant matter,  and  shoiild  t  lereby  contrib- 
ute materially  to  the  suc<  ess  of  the  talks 
soon  to  begin  between  th(  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  ani :  China; 

It  is  high  time  we  had  si  ch  plain  speak- 
ing and  vigorous  leadersh  p.  To  straddle 
or  be  vague  on  such  a  vlt  d  matter  would 
be  to  betray  the  million  t  of  Americans 
who  are  risking  their  live  i  to  win  victory 
80  that  we  can  have  ancther  chance  to 
solve  our  basic  problem  of  getting  nations 
to  live  together  in  peace  on  this  planet. 

The  statement  recogn  2/ta  that  what 
most  of  us  Americans  wt  at  Is  not  a  Re- 
publican or  a  DemocratK  foreign  policy, 
but  an  American  foreign  policy;  Just  a< 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  always  been  an 
American  foreign  policy,  lot  partlian  but 
national,  and  therefore  table,  continu- 
ing, preilictable. 

Furthermore.  It  makei  :Iear  that  while 
we  Americana  greatly  dei  ire  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  wor  c  out  and  main- 
tain peace  because  we  reallie  its  im- 
portance for  our  own  f uti  re  political  and 
economic  security,  never  heless  we  can- 
not be  misled  into  takin  :  a  Four  Fower 
alliance  as  a  substitute. 

Sovereign  equality  of  r  atlons  does  not 
mean  that  nations  are  pr 
equal  in  slxe,  strength, 
means  that  they  are  an 
before  the  law—that  Is,  a 
er  large  or  small,  by  th 
agreed-upon  rules  of  coni 
ternational  relations,  J 
and  Rhode  Island,  thoug 
population,  wealth,  are 
same  law. 

It  is  daydreaming  to 
get  real  peace  under  anV  system  which 
would  have,  in  effect,  cae  set  of  rules 
for  the  strong  and  anoth  ;r  for  the  weak. 
There  can  be  no  hope  f  >r  peace  except 
as  we  succeed  in  achievli  ig  in  full,  frank 
cooperation  with  all  otler  like-minded 
nations  agreement  as  to  the  "traffic 
rules"  by  which  the  relat  ons  between  all 
law-abiding  nations  are  io  be  conducted. 
The  Big  Pour  necessarUkr  and  properly 
win  make  larger  ccntribptions  than  the 
smaller  nations,  but  thty  must  them- 
selves agree  to  the  samel  rules  and  pro- 
cedures as  the  weak — oiherwise  It  will 
not  be  a  fair  and  Just  order,  will  never 
be  accepted  by  the  sixt)  -odd  small  na 
tions,  and  can  lead  only  \o  early  renewal 
of  strife. 
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We  in  America,  both  officials  and  peo- 
ple, need  to  be  reminded  frequently  of 
this  blunt  fact,  and  so  do  the  govern- 
ments with  which  we  are  negotiating. 
It  is  reassuring  to  have  Secretary  Hull 
disclose  that  no  arrangement  based  on 
a  return  to  power  politics  by  the  strong 
is  contemplated.  It  Is  impossible  to 
avoid  alarming  speculation  and  rumors 
when  we  have  to  go  for  months  without 
authoritative  statements  from  those  in 
charge  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  whole 
Nation,  and  our  allies  as  well,  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Governor  Dewey  for  his 
timely,  clear-cut,  and  unequivocal  re- 
statement of  these  tested  and  eternally 
sound  principles. 

Mr.  Dewey's  statement  follows: 

simultaneously  with  smashing  mlUtary 
victories  wliich  bring  the  day  of  peace  ever 
nearer,  it  is  good  that  representatives  of  the 
British,  Russian,  and  Chinese  Governments 
win  meet  shortly  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment for  preliminary  discussion  of  a  perma- 
nent international  organization  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  Partial  proposed  plans  have 
already  been  made  public  by  the  American, 
British,  and  Russian  Governments.  The 
American  people  are  agreed  upon  the  need 
for  world  organization.  It  Is  a  bipartisan 
objective  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by 
the  Republican  Party  and  Its  leaders.  The 
future  of  the  world  will  depend  upon  the 
Ideals,  the  sound  thinking  and  the  justloe  ct 
the  reeulte  achieved  at  these  oonferenoas. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  some  ct 
the  recent  reports  conoeming  the  forthcom- 
ing eonference.  These  Indicate  that  It  Is 
planned  to  subject  the  nations  of  ths  world. 
great  and  small,  permanently  to  the  eoerclve 
power  of  tlie  (our  aatlooa  holding  this  ooa> 
fercnoe. 

TWO  ASfBUfS  OfVOLVSD 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  appreben* 
•loo,  I  should  like  to  make  elaar  some  funda. 
mentals  as  2  see  them.  The  problem  of  fu- 
ture peace  h««  two  aapecta.  One  relates  to 
Oermany  and  Japan.  They  must,  of  oourse, 
be  whoUy  and  eonelustvely  defeated.  More 
than  that,  they  must  be  rendered  perma* 
nently  powerleee  to  renew  tyranny  and  at- 
tack. Their  defeat  wlU  be  achieved  prima- 
rily by  the  united  power  of  Britain.  Rtissla, 
China,  and  ths  United  States.  To  Insure 
that  Germany  and  Japan  ebaU  never  again 
be  able  to  disrupt  the  peaee  of  the  world, 
these  four  allies  must  maintain  their  preeent 
unity. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  the  mainte- 
nance for  some  time  after  the  war  of  close 
military  cooperation  among  the  four  powers 
so  that  If  the  Germans  or  the  Japanese  here- 
after seek  to  evade  their  disarmament,  we 
may  strike  quickly,  together  and  with  over- 
whelming might.  That  Is  a  specific  respon- 
sibility of  the  victors.  It  Is  an  essential 
part  of  the  winning  of  the  war.  This  re- 
sponsibUlty  to  keep  Oermany  and  Japan  dis- 
armed should  be  shared  with  liberated  peo- 
ples, but  it  cannot  immediately  be  delegated 
to  a  world-wide  organization  while  such  or- 
ganization Is  yet  new  and  untried. 
.^  In  organizing  permanent  peace  among  the 
rest  of  the  wcn-id,  after  the  difficult  post-war 
period,  a  very  different  attitude  must  be 
taken.  In  some  of  these  propotials  there  sp- 
pears  to  be  a  cynical  intention  that  the  four 
great  Allied  Powers  sbaU  continue  for  all 
time  to  dominate  the  world  by  force  and 
through  Individual  agreements  as  to  spheres 
of  Influence.  I  hope  and  pray  that  no  such 
reactionary  purpose  will  be  allowed  to  domi- 
nate the  conferences,  else  the  peace  of  the 
world  will  as  surely  as  night  follows  day 
again  be  destroyed. 
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The  facv  that  we  four  have  developed 
overwhelnring  power  as  against  our  enemies 
does  not  give  us  the  right  to  organize  the 
vforld  so  that  we  four  will  always  be  free  to  do 
what  we  please  while  the  rest  of  the  world  Is 
made  subject  to  our  coercion.  That  would 
be  the  rankest  form  of  Imperialism.  Such  a 
proposal  would  be  rejected  by  the  American 

people. 

Within  the  area  of  peace-loving  nations, 
peace  Is  a  task  of  cooperation  among  equal 
and  sovereign  nations.  Force  Is  essential  in 
any  realistic  program  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  In  the  long-term 
solution  of  International  problems,  peace 
and  security  cannot  be  left  to  the  sanction 
of  force  alone.  To  leave  them  exclusively  In 
the  hands  of  a  permanent  military  alliance 
of  four  victorious  powers  would  be  Im- 
moral. It  would  be  a  denial  of  the  Ideals  for 
which  we  are  fighting. 

DENOUNCES    IMMORAL    rOECE 

The  millions  of  Americans  are  not  fighting 
and  dying  to  dominate  the  world  or  Impose 
our  will  upon  freedom-loving  people.  We 
are  fighting  for  our  own  freedom  and  to  es- 
tablish once  and  for  all  the  rights  of  people 
everywhere  to  live  in  peace  and  freedom, 
safeguarded  from  the  coercion  of  more  pow- 
erful nations. 

As  Americans  we  believe  with  all  our  hearts 
In  the  equality  and  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions and  minorities.  We  believe  In  the  es- 
sential equality  and  dignity  of  the  Individ- 
ual, wherever  he  lives.  We  believe  in  bis 
right  to  freedom  as  well  as  our  own.  We  do 
not  believe  that  we  or  any  other  power  has 
the  inherent  right  to  control  hU  destiny. 
We  are  lighting  this  war  to  a  victorious  con- 
•  elusion  for  these  very  principles.  They  must 
not  be  lost  in  a  cynical  peace  by  which  any 
four  powers  dominate  the  earth  by  force. 

We  must  not  sink  into  ths  abyss  of  power 
politics.  We  must  rise  to  a  new  high  level  of 
cooperation  and  Joint  effort  among  respected 
and  sovereign  nations  to  work  for  and  to 
preeerve  the  peaee  of  the  world  through  aU 
the  years  to  oome.  based  on  freedom,  equal- 
ity, atid  Justice, 

rutAoe  rot  rwL  «iokts 
The  kind  of  world  organlaatlon  we  seek 
must  concern  lUelf  with  the  basic  causes  of 
world  disorder.    It   must  promote  a  world 
opinion  that  will  Influence  the  nations  to 
right   conduct.    It    muet    develop    Interna- 
tional law.    It  roust  create  an  international 
tribunal  to  deal  with  International  disputes. 
In  the  kind  of  permanent  world  organiza- 
tion we  seek,  all  nations,  great  and  soaall, 
must  be  assured  of  their  full  rights.    Por 
such   an   organization   military   force   must 
be  the  servant,  not  the  master.    Only  thus 
can  we  achieve  the  fellowship  of  peoples 
which  is  the  essence  of  lasting  peace.    It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  coming  conference 
among  the  British.  Russians,  Chinese,  and 
ourselves  should  be  distracted  from  the  task 
of  planning  for  a  genuine  world  organization 
for  peace  by  proposals  which  amount  merely 
to  a  permanent  four -power  mlUUry  alliance 
to  contjol  the  world. 


Interstate  Commerce  Committion 

REMARKS 

o»  ^ 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN  ^ 

or  MASSACB  Ubt'X'ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18,  1944 
Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  re 
spcnse  to  many  requesU  from  represent 


ative  groups  of  my  district.  State,  and  re- 
gion, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
require  the  continuous  membership  of 
some  New  England  resident  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

For  many  years  past,  this  important 
section  of  the  country  which  has  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  industrial, 
financial,  and  general  economic  progress 
of  the  Nation,  and  whose  present  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort  continue  to 
be  so  outstanding  and  certainly  unex- 
celled by  any  other  section  of  the  coun- 
try, was  represented  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  the  late  and 
very  much  lamented  Joseph  B.  Eastman. 
Commissioner   Eastman,   one   of   the 
ablest  administrators  of  his  time,  ren- 
dered exceptional  service  to  his  country. 
During  a  pwiod  that  saw  many  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  transportation,  in- 
dustry, and  concepts  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  which  was  characterized  by 
unusual    and    successful    expansion    of 
transportation  and  commerce,  Mr.  East- 
man played  a  dominating  part  in  shap- 
ing and  directing  the  policies  of  this  most 
important  governmental  agency. 

Naturally,  the  people  of  our  section 
believed  that  his  successor  would  be 
selected  from  New  England,  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  powerfully  Interwoven  with 
American  Industrial  and  transportation 
patterns.  For  the  first  time  In  very 
many  years,  If  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Eastman's  successor  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  New  England  will  be  without 
representation  In  this  vital  field  of  Fed- 
eral control. 

I  am  not  questioning  In  any  respect 
either  the  character,  the  ability,  or  fit- 
ness of  the  present  nominee  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    I  know 
nothing  about  his  background,  his  avail- 
ability, or  his  qutUflcatlons,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  even  to  appear  to  be 
questioning  them.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  taking  this  mesns  of  emphatically 
protesting  against  the  omission,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  since  Its  Inception,  so 
far  as  I  know,  of  a  representative  of  the 
New  England  States  on  this  Commission. 
Many  other  sections  of  the  country  are 
represented  on  this  body,  and  It  Is  right 
and  proper  that  they  should  be.    Every 
section  of  our  great  Nation  has  special 
interests    In    transportation    facilities, 
rates,  and  the  general  flow  of  Interstate 
commerce,  and  for  that  reason  it  U  only 
fair  and  Just  that  each  section  should 
have  some  representation  on  this  Com- 
mission acquainted  with  Its  special  prob- 
lems in  a  position  to  defend  and  advance 
Its  interests. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  Commis- 
sion is  comprised  of  members  from  In- 
diana, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Iowa, 
Idaho,  Washington,  D.  C,  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina.  It  is  obvious  from  casual 
examination  of  this  roster  that  it  is 
out  of  balance,  that  it  does  not  take  into 
account  many  important  industrial  and 
agricultural  States,  and  sections. 

Undoubtedly,  a  statute  might  be  drawn 
requiring  specific  representation  of  all 
the  principal  regions  of  the  Nation  with 
reference  to  their  particular  economic  in- 
terests, leaving  some  members  to  be  ap- 


pointed at  large  without  regard  to  sec- 
tional considerations.  For  the  present, 
however,  because  I  am  intensely  inter- 
ested in  insuring  appropriate  and  de- 
served representation  on  this  Commis- 
sion for  New  England  and  desire  to  bring 
the  matter  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to 
present  this  measure,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  appropriate  committee  of  this 
House  will  consider  the  measure  as  soon 
as  Is  practicable  with  a  view  to  reporting 
It  to  the  House  for  action.  I  wUl  wel- 
come suggestions  and  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  will  make  this  measure  re- 
sponsive not  only  to  the  needs  of  New 
England  alone,  but  to  the  needs  of  every 
section  and  group  In  the  entire  Nation. 


Shall  We  Fight  a  Third  World  War? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin  of 
June  22,  1044: 

■MJOL  w«  nam  a  tkiso  woato  wAst 
The  cltlaens  of  these  United  SUtas  must 
dtcids  whether  there  shall  be  a  third  world 

war,  ^     

ParanU,  wltes.  brothart,  and  aUtera  of  men 
who  are  giving  their  Uvea  to  preaerve  the 
right  of  Americans  to  decide  auch  matters 
muit  chooea  which  road  the  Matlon  sbaU 
follow. 

It  would  be  quiu  alropU  If  aU  wera  per- 
mitted to  vote  bsUott  lahellad  'Tor"  and 
"Agalnat"  a  third  world  conflict.  But  the 
laaue  U  likely  to  be  confuaed;  It  la  likely  to 
be  cloaked  in  elaborata  camouflage.  And 
the  longer  a  declalon  la  delayed,  the  more 
certain  la  the  laaue  to  be  clouded. 

Every  achool  child  knowa  that  In  tlmee  of 
peace  the  United  States  haa  malnUlned  only 
a  token  military  force;  that  we  have  never 
been  fully  prepared  for  any  war  In  which 
we  have  engaged.  Twice  within  26  yeara  the 
Nation  haa  had  to  prepare  while  our  citlzena 
were  being  killed  by  the  enemy.  Luck  and 
providence  have  been  on  our  aide. 

Whether  there  ahaU  be  a  third  world  war 
depends  upon  the  American  people.  No  na- 
tion would  dare  attack  a  fully  armed  and 
equipped  United  States  of  America. 

We  were  lulled  to  sleep,  after  the  First 
World  War.  by  talk  of  permanent  peace.  We 
were  told  that  no  one  would  dare  start  an- 
other such  cataclyem;  that  the  world  could 
not  afford  another  war. 

jEp  bcmbs  falling  at  Pearl  Harbor  provided 
a   rude   awrkenlng. 

The   world   hae   never   known   permanent 

peace. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  substantUl  and 
laatlng  peace  unlesa  we  buy  Insurance  against 
a  third  world  war. 

Universal  military  training  for  American 
youths,  coupled  with  adequate  and  sustained 
development  of  military,  naval,  and  aviation 
material.  Is  such  insurance. 

When  peace  comes  again,  thU  Nation  can 
chooee  one  of  these  two  paths: 

1.  It  can  become  a  hermit  Nation. 
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1.  It  can  accept  the  responsibilities  of  • 
rid  power. 

cboae  the  first  course.  China 
Wall  to  shut  out  the  bar- 
Oblna  wanted  only  peace.  Today 
China  ts  fighting  for  its  national  life  against 
iDvadlng  hordes.  Science  developed  weap« 
ODS  to  tear  down  the  Great  Wall. 

WMa  ooeana  and  solemn  treaties  were  our 
Otmt  Wan  aft«>  World  War  No.  1.  With 
f.  Japan,  and  other  nations  we  signed 
never  to  resort  to  force  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes.  We  negotiated 
another  treaty  limiting  navies,  and  sank 
some  warships  to  prove  our  good  faith. 

Then  we  dozed — and  awoke  to  find  bombs 
faUlng  around  us. 

IT  we  are  to  avoid  a  third  world  war  there 
lD\ut  be  more  than  walls,  more  than 
treattes.  We  must  have  insurance  which 
VUI  protect  us  against  foreign  aggression. 
-  Such  sclentifle  aUMsi  have  been  made 
ttut  in  the  third  world  war — if  we  do  not 
IMWVwnt  It — armies  will  ^>an  wide  oceans 
within  the  space  of  a  few  ho\ira  aboard  hugs 
warships  in  the  sir.  on  the  sea.  and  beneath 
the  sett,  fleientlsts  of  many  nations  are 
striving  to  explore  and  to  convert  into  power 
the  tremendous  energy  of  the  atom.  When 
that  la  accompllsbed.  ocean  barriers  will  fade 
•way.  And  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
on  the  beacbaa  of  Europe  our  amphibious 
forcaa  bava  dsaonstrated  that  walls  cannot 
be  built  to  withstand  modern  arms.  In  the 
next  war  tlia  power  of  offensive  weapons  will 
b>  tmnwsurably  greater. 

It  peace  might  be  perpetuated  by  build- 
ing and  maintaining  a  force  capable  of  put- 
ting out  small  flree  of  conflict  before  they 
pov  Into  world-girdling  conflagrations. 

Wa  can  do  that  through  democratic  unl- 
Varsal  mlliury  ualning. 

Swttserland.  a  democracy,  haa  tmtvaraal 
mUitary  service  and  has  managed  to  stay 
out  of  two  world  wars  without  being  at- 
tacked. That  proves  false  the  claim  that 
«nlv«raal  military  training  la  an  approach 
to  militarism. 

In  America,  mere  than  a  million  young 
— wllnirti  high  aehoola  each  ymx  who  nead  to 
laam  discipline  and  who  need  the  benedu 
•<  otUltvy  tralBing. 

Thasa  youtha  ooiUd  b«  tralsad  for  1  year, 
during  which  thay  should  be  given  voca- 
tional education  along  with  mllltafy  train- 
ing. They  aboMld  raealTa  college  eradlts  en- 
•bUag  tham  to  go  from  mlliury  risf  niinw 
•Bd  barracks  into  oolleges  of  their  rhoioa  m 
aoptcmon  students. 

ThUB  in  6  years  the  NaUon  would  have  a 
Maar?«  of  4MO.00O  trained  youths,  all  under 
St  yaara  of  aga.  ready  for  any  emergency. 

A  auflelmt  DOMbar  wotUd  aelact  military 
•aiaan  to  prorlda  a  regtilar  army  ot  1.000.000 
Ken. 

n.e  advantages  of  this  program  are  tre- 
Keodous. 

It  wculd  protect  the  Nation  against  all 
aggressors. 

It  would  Improve  the  health,  mental  alert- 
aaaa  and  hablta  d  these  young  men. 

BamHBtwr  the  profUgate  youths  of  the 
twantlaB?  Some  called  that  a  "loet  genera- 
tion "  Ratiier,  it  was  an  underprivileged 
generation,  denied  the  opportunity  of  train- 
ing in  responsibility.  The  crimes  and  wild 
— capadea  of  soma  of  thoae  youths  filled  the 
front  pagea  at  American  newspapers. 

The  large  percentage  of  young  men  re- 
jected by  selective  service  examiners  in  this 
war  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Nation. 
Only  through  a  program  of  disciplined  health 
habits  can  the  physical  standard  of  Ameri- 
can youth  be  raised. 

Ifllltary  training  in  peace  is  cheap,  com- 
paiad  to  the  prodigal  waste  of  such  training 
dwlng  a  war  emetgeuey.  Twice  within  25 
yeers  the  Nation  wasted  billions  in  hurried 
preparations  tor  vrar — enough  to  equip  and 
talntsltt   forerer   aaUitaxy    naval   and    air 
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reservea   sufficient   to 
against  any  combination 

Universal  military  training 
Is  economical  and  sound 

We  can  set  an  example 
of  a  Nation  strong  and  vlg(frous 
men  will  be  trained  and 
responsibility   of   protectijig 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Madagi 
third   meeting   of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
lean  Republics,  held  at 
Brazil.  January  lS-28, 
torlcal  event  of  unusua 

The  Secretary  of  Poi-ei 
the  Republic  of  Mexicc 
Padilla.  was  in  attendance 
ference  as  chief  of  the 
tion,    and    delivered 
which  have  come  to  be 
standing  contributions 
of  this  hemisphere. 

I  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
American  goodwill  that 
United  States  be  aware 
tion  made  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the 
United  Nations  on  tha( 
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These  addresses  are  short,  but  power- 
ful and  persuasive. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  print- 
ing of  the  addi-esses  will  require  two  and 
three-quarters  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  at  a  cost  of  $143. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HT>pn«»«  DELIVXEZD  AT  THX  OPKNINO  MKSTIKG  OF 
THZ  COKFERrNCE.   JANTAZT    IS.    1942 

We  are  here  to  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the 
Americas.  War  enfolds  and  stifles  us,  and  day 
by  day  menaces  us  here,  there,  and  every- 
where. 

As  llhistrlous  Chancelor  Aranha  has  said, 
all  our  ideas  are  in  imminent  danger  of  per- 
ishing. We  may  no  longer  cherish  the  illusion 
that  we  are  living  in  a  quiet  backwater  where 
we  shall  be  safe  from  the  world  catastrophe. 
Blood  flows  on  every  side  and  suffering  lacer- 
ates all  the  continents. 

Here,  in  this  very  hall,  we  have  Just  beard 
from  Secretary  Sumner  Welles'  own  lips  one 
of  the  most  moving  narratives  tn  the  history 
of  this  continent.  On  December  7  last  Japan 
treacherously  launched  an  attack  on  the 
United  States  and  sank  several  Ehips.  Since 
then  hundreds  of  men  born  in  America  have 
dally  been  falling  as  the  course  of  war  de- 
velops. 

The  first  thing  we  must  realize  Is  that  this 
attack  on  the  United  States  by  Japan  is  not 
only  an  assault  on  that  country:  it  is  an 
aggression  by  the  totalitarian  states  on  the 
world's  democracies.  It  was  not  only  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  on  an  American 
nation;  It  is  an  onset  by  a  totalitarian  power 
against  the  whole  of  America! 

The  men  who  gloriously  fell  on  W:ika 
Island  and  In  the  Philippines,  wrapped  in 
the  folds  of  that  very  flag  which  we  here  sea 
intertwined  with  the  other  20  fltigs  of  tha 
American  continent,  as  a  symbol  of  indis- 
soluble unity,  have  not  fallen  in  the  defense 
of  the  honor  and  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  alone.  They  have  also  met  their  death 
in  the  defense  of  human  Ubartlee  and  tha 
free  destinies  of  these  AaMTloaa. 

Amid  clrcumstanoas  thrllllngly  dramatic 
we  have  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  U 
aa  though  in  response  to  an  admonition  of 
fate  that  we  meet  on  that  flank  of  otir  con- 
tinent, which  is,  aa  geography  teaches  us. 
the  most  vulnerable  point  along  its  wtu>la 
length.  We  have  assembled  not  to  discuss 
what  cause  it  Is  that  the  Americas  defend, 
for  our  forefathers  have  already  pointed  out 
the  way,  when  conflict  aiiscs  between  lib- 
arty  and  despotism.  We  have  met  to  per- 
from  our  commitments  of  honor,  to  sign 
and  seal  American  solidarity.  We  have  aseem- 
bl6d  to  plan  the  common  defense  of  our 
hemisphere,  to  prepare  an  America  that  shall 
be  ever  stronger,  more  united,  more  invul- 
nerable. 

For  reasons  which  we  cannot  analyze  at 
this  time,  we  were  unable  to  face  this  ter- 
rible crisis  with  a  big  enough  military  force, 
with  material  power  abundant  enough  to 
place  at  the  service  of  the  dramatic  contest 
now  being  fought  out  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  There  is,  however,  one  treasure 
that  all  the  nations  of  this  continent  can 
contribute:  this  is  the  unity  of  the  Americas. 

Enlightened  minds  have  beforehand  blazed 
the  trails  of  continental  solidarity,  but  there 
is  something  that  draws  us  closer  together  in 
heart  and  will  at  this  time:  War,  the  danger 
that  menaces  with  phosphorescent  eyes  that 
b!lnk  all  around  us  in  this  darksome  night 
that  enfolds  us. 

As  I  crossed  the  Andes  a  few  days  ago,  I 
sens3d  In  Imagination  Bolivar's  mighty  figxire 
and  felt  that  his  genius  lay  in  having  fore- 
seen the  destinies  and  the  duty  of  the 
Americas.  I  called  to  mind  those  dajrs  so 
pregnant  with  unrest,  when  aU  the  world's 
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tyrannies  framed  a  conspiracy,  under  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  extinguish  the 
urge  for  freedom  of  the  nations.  Then  I 
realized  the  great  resemblance  between  those 
times  and  these  in  whose  grip  we  quiver. 

Now,  as  then,  a  group  of  totalitarian  na- 
tions, though  this  time  much  more  powerful, 
leagued  together  to  efface  the  very  sources  of 
human  dignity.  Now,  as  then,  the  Americas 
are  in  danger. 

What  would  happen,  what  would  the  future 
of  our  Americas  be.  should  war  succeed  in 
dividing  and  separating  us  from  one  another? 
This  point  has  been  analyzed  by  all  the  pre- 
vious speakers.  We  would  sink  down  into 
slavery.  We  would  be  carved  up  into  colonies 
under  masters  utterly  devoid  of  sympathy  for 
human  sxifTering.  Our  peoples  would  clash 
with  one  another,  and  a  heritage  of  hate 
would  spring  up.  America  would  ere  long 
become  a  replica  of  what  Europe  is  now:  na- 
tions torn  by  discord,  racial  ferocity  and  rival- 
ry, thirst  for  revenge  ever  unsatisfied. 

if  this  is  the  international  picttire  B\mi- 
moned  up,  within  our  peoples,  dissensions 
easily  Infiamed  by  invisible  war  with  all  its 
technical  advances,  would  sweep  away,  not 
only  our  Incipient  material  civilization,  but 
also  something  worth  much  more,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  more  painful  •«":  o""" 
progress  toward  free  institutions,  brother- 
hood, and  peace.  - 

But  It  cannot  be;  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
not  one.  among  the  noble  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  that  will  face  so  tremendous  a  re- 
Bponsibility.  At  the  hour  of  the  ons  aught 
upon  our  nations,  we  shall  not  hear  1°  the 
halls  of  American  brotherhood  those  «rtnlster 
words  recorded  In  the  first  book  of  the  Bible: 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can,  united  to- 
gether, begin  to  live  a  truly  pan-Amer  can 
life   how  great  a  wealth  of  blessings  wi  I  be 
showered  upon  the  Americas.    If  we  proc  f »in 
the  pan-Amcrlcan  doctrine,  without  fa  ling 
into  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  it  to 
unilateral  initiative,  because  It  is  a  doctrine 
that  calU  for  action  by  all  of  us;  if  we  pool 
our  potential   resources.  u>gether  with   the 
technics,  the  capital,  and  the  Initiative  that 
we  have  available  throughout  our  continent. 
If  we  can  bequeath  to  our  children,  as  a 
lecacy.  thoae  splendid  words  that  say  Uiat 
If  any  one  of  our  countries  is  attacked  by  a 
nation  ouUide  thU  contin<  nt,  all  the  nations 
will  rise  up.  not  merely  one  nor  two,  but  the 
whole  of  America,  to  repel  the  invader  Just 
M  though  the  outrage  upon  its  sovereignty 
had  been  inflicted  on  ita  own  flesh.    Lastly, 
if  we  win  the  right  to  o<«upy  aeau  at  the 
councU  table  of  peace,  what  an  enormous 
service  we  shall  be  able  to  render  our  Amer- 
icas, by  upholding  a  platform  of  national 
and  international  Justice,  for  only  from  it 
may  peace  permanent  and  enduring  flow. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  led  us  to  believe  thut  peave  would  last 
for  ages.  A  single  genenitlon,  however,  has 
been  sufficient  to  let  loose  another  war,  even 
more  cruel  and  destructive,  to  scourge  hu- 
manity. What  was  lacking  was  organized 
Ixistice  between  the  peoples.  And  when  a 
Blngle  iniquity  is  left  staading.  it  is  even  as 
the  stone  in  Davids  sling,  or  a  fiery  torch  in 
the  hand  of  hatred  and  despair. 

We  must,  on  this  continent,  btiild  up  a 
world  that  shall  be  fairer  to  all.  we  must  here 
work  out  a  platform  that  shall  mean  Justice 
to  all  Iniquity  still  existent  on  vast  areas  of 
these  Americas  gnaws  the  very  heart  of  the 
laboring  masses. 

If  we  can  thus  succeed  in  organizing  not 
only  an  economic  system  but  also  in  creating 
an  American  moral  entity,  we  shall  thus  be 
able  to  show  by  means  of  our  deliberations 
that  what  interests  us  Ik  not  only  the  build- 
ing of  shipyards  and  the  construction  of  air- 
planes, of  such  enormous  value  In  war,  but 
a)ffo  that  there  is  something  higher  that  we 


are  anxious  to  build  up— freedom  for  man  In 
the  Americas  I 

We  have  need  of  such  things  as  cadmium. 
molybdenum,  and  other  strategic  material  for 
war,  but  there  Is  one  other  product  that  we 
must  not  overlook:  free  man  in  America,  on 
whose  brow  shall  shine  the  dignity  of  his 
manhood;  man  the  consumer,  the  soldier,  the 
custodian  of  liberty ! 

We  must  efface  the  very  last  stain  of  slavery 
on  this  American  continent.  J\ist  as  we 
must  tear  down  the  opprobrious  gates  of  the 
Guiana  prisons,  for  to  this  continent  only 
men  who  seek  liberty  may  come.  In  the 
same  manner  we  must  do  away  with  economic 
servitude  by  promoting  production  free  from 
slave  competition  in  other  regions  of  the 
earth! 

If  we  can  succeed  by  our  own  production 
in  bestowing  an  existence  measuring  up  to 
the  standards  set  by  the  dignity  of  man,  on 
the  workers  of  the  Americas;  if  what  we  advo- 
cate is  not  self-sufficiency,  but  only  that  in 
commercial  Interchange,  such  products  be 
sold  only  to  nations  where  salaries  worthy  of 
men  and  not  starvation  wages  prevail;  if  we 
can  by  means  of  the  exchange  of  owe  wealth 
and  work,  uplift  and  dignify  the  life  of  man 
in  the  Americas,  then,  how  grand  would  thU 
Pan  American  Union  become,  how  ethically 
magnificent,  how  crystal  clear,  how  strong,  to 
win  the  support  of  aU  the  masses  of  the 
Americas! 

The  peoples  of  the  Americas  listen  to  the 
voice  of  democracy  and  hear  us  when  we 
stunmon  them  to  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  But  we  may  not  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  are 
stiU  clamoring  for  Justice;  we  must  reflect 
that  totalitarian  philosophy  Is  exploiting  the 
pain  of  the  multitudes,  to  instill  into  them 
a  mystical  force  tha*  gives  them  strength, 
that  turns  them  into  fanatics,  that  leads 
them  to.  sacrifice. 

If  we  in  turn,  by  our  decisions,  by  our  clear 
vision  of  the  future,  by  our  resolution  to 
build  up  mighty  American  nations,  should 
yet  fall  to  create  a  doctrine,  a  faith,  a  hcpe, 
that  will  make  the  youth  of  the  Americas 
feel  proud  to  live  for.  they  will  not,  either, 
be  ready  to  die  in  their  defense. 

Arduous  is  the  task  that  lies  before  us.  but 
the  atmosphere  and  the  omens  are  favor- 
ab'.e.  There  is  unity  in  all  of  us.  We  all 
realize  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  destiny. 
This  is  a  rendezvous  in  history  that  we  may 
not  fall  to  keep.  . 

Mexico   U  a  peace-loving  country,      »e- 
spect  for  the  right  of  others  is  peace,"  s?.id 
Juirez.  endorsUig  our  action  in  the  lawful 
defense  of  our  soverlgnty;  but  Mexico,  like 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  Americas,  above 
aU  things  craves  the  victory  of  human  lib- 
erties     I  deem  this  moment  both  solemn  and 
propitious  to  declare  that  Mexico  will,  with 
the   same    energy,   the   same   courage   with 
which  she  has  marched  to  sacrifice,  to  the 
struggle,  often  In  the  teeth  of  adversity  and 
in  unequal  fight,  to  defend  the  principles  of 
her  sovereignty  and  her  dream  of  social  Jus- 
tice   Mexico  Will  on  this  occasion  step  for- 
ward, full  of  conviction  and  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  \mlty  of  the 
American  peoples. 

I  want  to  bring  this  to  a  close  by  acknov/l- 
edglng  with  emotion  that  the  21  peoples  of 
the  Americas,  and  we  might  also  say  tie 
glorious  Canadian  Nation  as  well,  if  only  in 
the  spirit,  are  here  assembled  with  full  con- 
viction of  the  indestructible  power  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  And  as  I  send  out,  here 
in  this  mighty  BrazUlan  Republic— that  won- 
derful nation,  the  hope  and  pride  of  this 
continent,  abounding  in  limitless  material 
and  spiritual  wealth,  equalltarlan.  tolerant, 
generous,  and  beautiful,  for  which  my  own 
country  overflows  with  affection— a  message 
of  brotherhood  and  unity  to  all  the  pecp.es 
of  the  continent.  I  desire  to  express  Mexco's 


wish  and  belief  that  we,  at  the  deliberationa 
of  this  historical  assembly,  shall  only  be 
guided  by  one  command — the  supreme  im- 
perative to  defend  the  free  destinies  of  tha 
Americas. 

ADDRESS  DELIVEHED  AT  THI  METTINO  OF  THB 
raiST  COMlUTTKa  or  THI  CONTjaiENCX  OM 
WHICH  OCCASION  A  RBCOICMKNDATION  WAS 
ADOPTED  TO  THX  EFFECT  THAT  THI  AMKXICAI* 
KATIONS  BREAK  OFF  RELATIONS  WITH  TOT 
AXIS  POWXaS,  JAKUAKT  S3,   1S4S 

This  Is  a  moment,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
It,  of  transcendent  historical  Importance. 
It  is  in  Itself  an  episode  of  the  war. 

I  have  listened  to  the  representatives  of 
Argentina  and  Chile,  as  they  cet  forth  the 
aspirations  of  their  peoples  at  this  assembly. 
I  now,  in  my  turn.  Icok  upon  it  as  a  right,  a 
duty  that  I  cannot  shirk  at  this  tremendous 
crisis,  to  lay  the  Ideas  of  my  own  country 
before  you.  I  feel  almost  certain  that  I  am 
also  about  to  express  the  views  of  the  19  na- 
tions that  have  seconded  the  proposal  made 
by  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  that 
relations  be  broken  off  short. 

Every  ideal,  including  American  unity, 
must  draw  for  nourishment  on  the  strength 
of  all,  like  the  great  rivers  of  this  continent. 
Two  streams  may  appear  to  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate as  they  flow  toward  the  sea,  yet  lower 
down  they  Join  at  the  mouth.  I  feel  sura 
that  our  continental  ideals  will  thus  con- 
verge. 

We  are  here  today  to  debate  with  the  pic- 
ture of  war  before  us.  Our  disctisslona  are 
not  going  to  develop  with  the  calm  atmos- 
phere of  peace  for  a  background.  The 
course  of  deliberation  must  necessarily  be 
dissimilar  in  each  case.  The  arguments  of 
war  are  not  the  came  as  those  of  peace. 
Subjects  of  debate  cannot  but  differ  widely 
when  the  peoples  dwell  peaceably  together, 
from  when  they  clash  by  force  of  arms,  aim- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  to  subjugate  the  world 
and  on  the  other  to  save  freedom  from 
extinction. 

In  times  of  peace  commerce  between  tho 
nations  is  an  artery  of  prosperity  which  It 
behooves  the  governments  to  promote  and 
defend.  In  times  of  peace,  however,  the  very 
word  "danger"  should  put  statesmen  on  their 
guard,  so  that  they  may  avert  it  by  pacific 
means,  if  possible.  In  times  of  peace,  diplo- 
matic courtesies  and  protfctlon  flourUh  like 
orchids  In  the  hothouse  of  world  civilization. 
But  when  we  are  faced  by  the  problems  of 
war  we  miut  speak  another  tongue.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  homelands  of  tha 
peoples,  their  heritage  of  freedom  and  spir- 
itual values,  are  In  Jeopardy. 

The  peacetime  merchant  furthers  the  pros- 
perity of  his  own  country  and  evidences  ita 
brotherhood  with  all  other  nations.  But  he 
who  trades  with  the  enemy  in  time  of  war 
thereby  enhances  the  latter's  destructive 
power.  Just  as  every  commodity  thus  sold  la 
potential  aid  for  ships  or  tanks  engaged  in 
inflicting  damage  on  the  nations  attacked, 
so  in  this  present  war  every  item  shipped 
under  cover  of  free  traffic  with  the  sgTresscr 
powers,  helps  in  the  casting  of  shells  intended 
to  lay  waste  the  lands  of  the  democracies  and 
slay  our  brothers. 

How.  then,  can  we  speak  of  danger  as  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  a  decision? 
Surely  there  is  a  contradiction  in  this.  To 
be  halted  by  the  word  "danger"  at  a  tlma 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  make  up  ctir 
minds  to  defend  the  loftiest  moral  assets  of 
a  people.  Is  to  disregard  the  lessons  of  history. 
Had  our  forefathers  used  that  word  as  an 
argument,  all  these  nations  of  ours  would  still 
be  colonies.  No  people  on  earth  would  ever 
have  achieved  and  sealed  its  redemption. 

We  are  not  assembled  here  today  to  debate 
with  honeyed  words  of  peace,  but  to  speak 
In  terms  of  that  continental  seciirity  now  so 
gravely  threatened.  There  are  many  who 
would  only  admit  that  danger  existed  when 
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were  actually  diving  down  over  our 

when   people  were   being   machlne- 

guniMd.  and  homes  were  being  blasted  from 

of  the  earth.    That,  howerer.  would 

be  the  hoxir  of  peace;  It  wotild  be 

of  defeat. 

We  must  oome  here,  as  we  all  of  us  have. 

hk  rceponae  to  the  resolution  of  our  peoples, 

ready  to  face  the  pain  and  burden  of  battle. 

If  n  baa  to  be  fought.    Battle  is  no  picnic. 

It  means  the  destruction  of  material  wealth; 

tbe  aacrlflce  of  life  itself.     Uke  a  fiercely 

bun&lng  pyre  onto  which   enthusiasts  and 

aalnts  cast  their  worldly  goods  to  save  their 

aouls,  so  peoples  throw  their  material  wealth, 

their  economic  existence,  the  lives  of  their 

eons,  all  that  they  have.  Into  that  gigantic 

lionflre  from  which  their  future  will  emerge 

•leaaaad  and  purified. 

This  is  no  time  to  defend  material 
wealth — the  bour  of  sacrifice  Is  upon  us. 

The  profit  motive,  the  thirst  for  gain,  the 
vrgt  to  save  and  hoard,  count  as  nothing 
when  the  moral  assets  of  a  people  are  at 
•take.  At  such  a  moment  we  may  only  seek 
cloeac  apptoaob  in  heart  and  band  with  other 
peoplee  that  uphold  the  same  cause. 

It  would  be  Ignoble  to  hope  that  others 
will  defend  that  heritage  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, that  unity  of  the  Americas  which  we  so 
loudly  advocate,  while  we  ovtrselves  sank  back 
Into  our  own  selfishness,  lulled  by  a  sense  of 
false  security.  We  are  all  of  us  in  the  same 
boat.  At  the  fsteful  hour  none  will  be  saved 
by  himself  alone.  We  shall  all  of  us.  on  this 
continent,  be  crushed  down  together  under 
the  iron  heel  of  oppression,  or  we  shall  all  of 
va  rtM  up  Victorious  with  the  banner  of 
unity  on  high. 
Btist  not  even  think  of  disciisslng  the 
of  our  homelands  in  a  selfish  spirit. 
Bor  ean  we  undertake  this  task  with  open 
led(ers  before  us.  If  it  were  thus,  how  could 
Sagland  at  this  moment,  at  this  epic  and 
glpratie  stage  of  the  conflict,  as  she  sees  her 
wealth  swallowed  up.  her  cities  and  historical 
fallcs  disappear,  and  incaleolable  riches  sink 
below  the  surface  of  the  waves,  continue  to 
resist?  And  yet  her  luminotis  spirit,  heroic- 
ally haughty  and  full  of  faith,  does  not  flinch. 
Bow  could  the  subjugated  peoples  withstand 
and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  hope,  when  all 
that  they  ever  poasesaed  has  vanished  ut- 
terly? And  yet  their  soul  Is  undaunted  and 
their  mind  Is  set  on  the  future.  How.  then, 
are  we  to  recrard — and  It  must  be  said,  for 
a  nation  of  America  is  Involved — how  must 
we  regard  the  United  States?  A  Nation  with 
the  highest  living  standards  of  all.  a  cotmtry 
wboee  people  enjoy  every  comfort  and  con- 
venience, how  can  we  rightly  estimate  Its 
action,  as  we  see  it  cast  Into  the  flery  fur- 
nsc«  the  fantastic  figure  of  Its  accumulated 
wealth,  and  divert  Into  It  the  whole  mighty 
at  its  prosperity,  without  thought  of 
or  of  eoonotny.  to  defend  the  heritage 
e€  Its  freedom  and  the  xintrammelled  des- 
tinies of  our  continent?  The  answer  may 
only  be  sought  In  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
shown  by  that  Nation,  in  behalf  of  the  lofti- 
est Incentives  to  the  onward  march  of  the 
peoples. 

The  ideas  I  have  set  forth  are  those  cher- 
Irtaed  by  all  the  atlons  of  our  Americas. 
without  a  single  exception.  And  we  are  here 
present  at  the  diplomatic  negotiations  of 
tbe  peoples  thoneelves,  not  the  vain  diplom- 
acy of  Forelga  Ottoee.  This  is  why  I  say, 
with  deep  emotion,  that  this  document 
Which  we  have  Just  subscribed  is  not  merely 
»  record  of  the  hands  and  pens  of  the  Mln- 
Mars  of  Foreign  Affairs  here  assembled. 
Behind  each  one  of  ua.  free  from  the  hesi- 
tations of  human  clay,  and  proof  against  the 
^Xdsaitxides  of  governments,  stand  the 
ibades  of  the  heroes  and  founders  of  the 
Americas.  They  not  only  endorse  the  letter 
of  these  glorious  documenta,  but  also  their 
genuine  inspiration. 
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Let  us.  then,  return 
tainty  of  closer  brotherhooc 
pies,  from  the  Argentine 
United  States.     We  are  all 
resolved.    We    have 
charter  of  our  American 
of  the  gravest  circumstances 
pens  when  such  Instrument 
this  hall  the  banner  of 
of   the   Inviolable   libertic! 
floats  and  waves  as  a  symfol 
ness  for  the  sacrlflce  and 
need  be.  their  savings, 
fort,   everything,   to   the 
destinies. 
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We  are  all  of  us  anzloui 
faith  and  hope  at  a  time 
continents  are  torn  asunder 
and  the  war  lords  are 
the  weaker  peoples.    They 
thoughts  of  brotherhood 
for  It  Is  their  sinister 
power,  to  wipe  out 
only  guilt  is  their  want 

Here,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
wonderful  has  happened, 
tives  of  21  nations,  great 
and  weak,  in  brotherly 
of  equality,  in  the  full 
ereignty,  have  assembled 
how  htunan  liberties  may 

And  what  have  they 
destroy  other  nations? 
barriers?    To  sentence  a 
to  death?     No.    They  hav( 
principles  of  respect  for 
the  peoples;   the  freedom 
elevation  of  human  dlgni^ 
to  the  cry  that  goes  up 
tudes  athlrst  for  Justice, 
to  assemble  in  a  compact 
adversity,  and  to  merge  In 
the  fate  of  all. 

They  have  done  so,  but 
dream,  nor  lyrical  outburs  , 
peoples. 

We  have  realized  tbe 
danger  threatens:  resoluteljy 
full  consciotisness  of  the 
ample  faith  In  the  destlnet 
have  subscribed   covenant 
•oldlanty. 

If  at  times  we  have 
matters    not;    the 
beauty  as  the  night  advanc^ 
see  how  that  other 
the   21    stars   of    the 
splendent  In  the  western 

We  are  here  full  of  faith, 
vlctlon  that  we  have 
for  security  based  on  honc^ 
certainty  that  freedom  is 
mankind  will  never  submit 
Its  liberties.      There  are 
special  philosophies  of  their 
about  the  welfare  of  the 
think  that  they  can 
What  they  attempt  is 
ot  man  will  not  brook  thetr 

Victories  not  eonflrmed 
mankind,  triumphs  not 
yeamlnga  of  freemen,  are 
tories  can  only  be 
when  they  respond  to  the 
of  the  peoples  and  when 
of  aspirations  for  democracy 

And  what  Is  this 
signed  here?    We  have  beei 
a  scanty  contribution  at  a 
ships,  and  constructive 
but  we  shall  all  of  us  united 
them  In  due  course.     In 
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have  signed  and  sealed  the  pact  of  American 
unity  to  defy  all  onslaughts  on  our  common 
destines.  We  have  broken  off  relations  with 
the  aggressor  nations.  Why  have  we  done 
so?  Because  we  feel  that  one  may  not  trade 
with  enemy  peoples,  because  this  means,  not 
neutrality,  which  Is  a  word  denoting  com- 
plicity, but  actual  alliance. 

We  have  accepted  the  breaking  off  of  rela- 
tions as  the  proper  course  to  follow,  and 
have  canceled  tha  credentials  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  aggressor  nations.  Why  have 
we  done  this?  Because  every  dlplomaUo 
agent,  in  time  of  war.  is  the  agent  of  a  con- 
spiracy. Prom  his  armchair  he  reports  the 
sailing  of  every  ship  from  American  shores 
loaded  with  men  and  condemns  it  to  bom- 
bardment on  the  high  seas.  He  Is  the  wire 
over  which  invisible  warfare  Is  conducted. 
Because  it  Is  hardly  Imaginable  that  we  In 
the  heart  of  the  Americas  can  grant  letters 
of  marque  to  men  whom  we  know  are  plotting 
against  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  them- 
selves. 

All  of  our  peoples  realize  this  is  why  wa 
have  broken  off  relations.  We  must  be  con- 
fident that  Argentina  and  Chile,  although 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  will  follow  suit 
in  due  course. 

Again  I  ask,  why  have  we  acted  thus?  Be- 
cause at  a  time  like  this  only  the  ability, 
patriotism  and  clearsightedness  of  states- 
men can  save  the  peoples. 

Oceans  and  mountains  and  distance  are  no 
longer  defensive  bulwarks.  We  can  all  of  tu 
be  reached,  and  are  all  in  danger.  When  the 
time  comes,  and  our  consciousness  shall  fully 
awaken  under  this  unity  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas, our  two  great  sister  republics,  Argentina 
and  Chile,  will  move  In  accordance  with 
their  own  convictions  and  shed  the  light  of 
their  generous  action  on  all  our  assembled 
flags,  face  to  face  with  the  tragic  destinlea 
hovering  over  humanity. 

We  are  full  of  faith,  simple  faith,  the  sim- 
ple faith  of  democracies. 

Democracy  is  invincible  throtighout  the 
earth.  The  world  marches  resolutely  on  to- 
ward freedom.  This  calls  for  sacrlflce;  In 
the  presence  of  losses  that  at  times  seem  Irre- 
trievable, it  calls  for  confidence.  When  afar 
one  asks  of  the  sentry,  "What  of  the  night?"; 
he  replies,  "The  dawn  Is  breaking,  the  victory 
of  human  freedom  is  nigh." 

This  has  been  a  woilderful  meeting  of  free 
peoples,  a  magnificent  spectacle  that  should 
fill  the  hearts  of  true  lovers  of  democracy, 
who  dream  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  with 
optimism.  To  crown  this  glorious  Journey's 
end  we  have  the  wonderful  contribution 
made  by  two  nations.  Ecuador  and  Peru,  who 
at  this  moment  •  •  •  could  not  but 
show  that  American  unity  is  no  vain  word, 
that  the  fact  of  having  signed  our  covenant 
of  unity,  respect  and  brotherhood.  Is  not  » 
sham  modeled  on  old-time  diplomacy. 

I  speak  with  truth  and  sincerity.  Ineffable 
rejoicing  floods  the  heart  of  all  the  Americas 
at  the  reconciliation  between  these  two  sister 
peoples. 

I  wish  to  end  by  saying  a  few  words  of 
strictly  personal  appreciation.  This  was  a 
moment  when  I  could  have  spoken  more  at 
length  as  a  result  of  concentrated  thought 
pregnant  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
eager  longing,  words  of  faith  and  hope.  As 
you  all  know,  however,  I  have  come  as  an 
extempore  orator,  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
affection  for  my  country,  something  lor 
which  I  am  most  deeply  grateful. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  Brazil.  I 
want  to  say  that  my  country  is  profoundly 
appreciative  of  the  evidences  of  affection  that 
have  been  showered  on  us;  that  I  sense  all 
around  me  this  good  will  toward  Mexico. 
How  can  I,  then,  best  word  the  tributo  of  my 
reciprocity?  Only  by  quoting  a  line  from  a 
beautiful  Brazilian  song:  "Brazil,  how  canst 
thou,  great  as  thou  art.  yet  find  room,  all 
of  thee,  within  my  heart" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  pamphlet  of  the 
Americans  United  for  World  Organi- 
zation, Inc..  and  a  statement  presented 
to  Secretary  Hull  on  August  15: 
Amckicans  UNrrzD  roa  Woau)  Oecanizatiow 

PtTBPOSS 


To  give  unity  of  action  in  a  Nation-wide 
nonpartisan  campaign  to  help  win  the  war 
and  to  establish  a  just  and  enduring  peace. 

To  mobilize  public  sentiment  and  mass 
enrollment  to  attain  this  goal  through  politi- 
cal action. 

To  support  candidates  of  whatever  party 
who  subscribe  to  these  principles. 

n 

To  support  establishment  immediately  by 
the  United  Nations  of  a  world  organization, 
eventually  open  to  all  nations,  with  authority 
to  adjust  disputes  and  with  automatic  power 
to  use  force  to  prevent  aggression  and  pre- 
serve peace. 

To  support  economic  plans  to  Jjromote  the 
freer  flow  of  trade  and  to  raise  the  standard 
ol  living,  so  that  our  fighting  men  can  return 
to  a  way  of  life  unshadowed  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

To  promote  the  conviction  that  a  peace 
worth  winning  must  be  based  on  the  ideal  of 
democracy  In  practice,  remembering  that  to- 
morroWs  peace  is  being  made  while  today's 
war  is  being  fought. 

To  combat  subverslf?  activities,  and  the 
propaganda  of  the  defiatlst.  reactionary,  and 
imperialistic  minority  "irt  home. 

PROGBAM 

The  immediate  program  of  Americans 
United,  In  addition  to  utilization  of  all  the 
media  of  publicity.  Is: 

1.  To  urge  acceptance  by  candidates  of  the 
principles  contained  In  this  statement. 

a.  To  carry  the  fight  for  this  policy  into 
Bute  and  congressional  district  campaigns 
through  local  committees. 

3.  To  Impress  upon  our  war  leaders,  at  every 
step,  the  necessity  for  democratic  procedure 
in  dealing  with  the  liberated  countries. 

4.  To  promote,  for  example,  a  united  Amer- 
ican observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day— follow- 
ing the  elections— as  a  day  of  rededicatlon 
to  democracy  and  good  will. 

5.  To  assemble  citizens  In  groups  and  units 
and  forums  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
promote  all  of  these  alms. 

Sometimes,  by  great  good  fortune,  mankind 
gets  a  second  chance.  This  Is  such  a  time. 
What  is  next  done  within  the  next  year.  yes. 
within  the  next  few  months,  will  determine 
whether  It  wUl  happen  again.  Can  you  face 
your  own  children  and  the  chUdren  you 
know  If  you  do  not  put  forth  every  ounce 
of  effort  to  prevent  the  third  world  war? 

The  only  preventive  Is  a  world  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  United  States  plays  its 
proper  part.  The  answer  lies  with  each  one 
of  us — with  you. 


SECOND  DRAFT  OF  PROPOSED  JOINT  STATEMENT 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  confronting  you  and  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China,  as  you  meet  to  plan  the  framework  of 
the  General  International  Organization,  the 
undersigned  persons  take  the  liberty  of  urg- 
ing upon  ycu  certain  considerations  which 
they  believe  to  be  fundamental. 

Although  we  have  signed  this  statement  as 
Individuals,  the  organizations  with  which  we 
are  Identified  have  previously  adopted  resolu- 
tions m  which  they  have  generally  agreed 
upon  similar  essentials. 

The  United  Nations  are  now  at  the  point 
of  victory  because  their  military  strategy  has 
been  planned  with  Imagination  and  daring, 
because  all  the  United  Nations  have  coop- 
erated, and  because  timing  has  been  excel- 
lent. Plans  lor  the  organization  of  the  world 
to  prevent  another  war  must  be  conceived 
with  equal  wisdom  and  daring;  such  planning 
requires  the  cooperation  of  all  the  United 
Nations  and  the  timing  must  be  equally 
accurate. 

1.  We  urge  strongly  that  the  world  organ- 
ization be  established  before  rather  than 
alter  Germany  collapses.  As  there  U  danger 
that  the  German  collapse  may  come  before 
negotiations  are  concluded,  we  suggest  that  a 
provisional  United  Nations  Council  be  created 
at  the  begifinlng  of  your  conversations  so 
that  machinery  for  consultation  may  be 
available. 

The  creation  of  a  world  organization  can- 
not wait  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities. 
At  that  time  reaction  might  set  In  and  poli- 
cies might  be  adopted  by  the  nations  sepa- 
rately which  would  make  full  cooperation  in 
an  international  organization  more  difficult. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  your  negotiations 
must  be  concluded  quickly  and  the  General 
International  Organization  established  before 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  the  west. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  General  Interna- 
tional Organization  must  be  democratically 
organized  and  must  eventually  be  universal. 
The  need  lor  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
great  powers  on  the  one  hand  and  for  demo- 
cratic world  organization  on  the  other  pre- 
senU  a  serious  problem.  We  recognize  that 
the  great  nations  must  bear  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  security  and  must  have  correspond- 
ing powers.  But  there  Is  a  vast  difference 
between  arbitrary  power  and  power  author- 
ized by  and  exercised  In  the  name  of  the 
world  community.  What  is  needed,  there- 
fore. Is  a  democratic  organization,  in  the 
formation  of  which  all  peace-loving  nations 
will  have  a  voice  and  from  which  they  will 
derive  certain  rights.  The  authority  which 
the  great  powers  exercise  must  be  exercised 
within  the  framework  and  by  the  authority  of 
this  organization. 

3.  We  believe  that  security  Is  fundamental 
to  the  problem.  The  world  organization 
must  provide,  among  other  things,  for  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  naUons  lor  the  Imme- 
diate automatic  use  of  Joint  military  force  to 
prevent  aggression. 

We  look  to  the  eventual  development  of  a 
truly  International  police  force,  which  might 
be  begun  as  an  air  force.  If  certain  strategic 
bases,  such  as  the  Japanese-mandated  Islands, 
are  to  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  na- 
tions having  the  greatest  Interest  In  a  given 
area,  such  occupation  should  be  In  the  name 
of  the  world  organization.  An  imperialist 
struggle  for  bases  must  be  avoided. 

Decisions  of  the  world  organization  must 
not  be  paralyzed  by  requirements  of  ima- 
nimlty. 

4.  Hand  In  hand  with  machinery  for  en- 
forcing peace  must  come  means  lor  just  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  If  conclUa- 
tlon  and  arbitration  faU,  there  must  be  a  final 
decision  by  the  appropriate  body  of  the  gen- 
eral international  organization  or  by  a  court. 
We  trtist  that  the  Permanent  Court  for  In- 


ternational Justice  will  be  utilized  as  tha 
court  for  legal  disputes. 

6.  The  general  International  organization 
should  fulflU  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Moscow  Declaration  that  the 
nations  agree  to  practical  measures  which 
will  lighten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the 
crushing  burden  of  armaments. 

6.  We  stand  with  the  declaration  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  that  world 
peace  Is  partially  dependent  upon  social  and 
economic  Justice.  The  conference  of  the 
I.  L.  O.,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Administration  are  most  encour- 
aging. We  hope  that  further  means  will  be 
planned  for  an  expanding  world  economy 
and  for  the  Improvement  of  the  physical  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  mankind.  Any  such 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  by  the  gen- 
eral international  organization. 

We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  masses 
of  the  people  of  the  earth  want  a  strong 
world  organization  to  prevent  war  and  to 
advance  the  general  well-being.  On  the 
basis  of  our  Nation-wide  contracts  through 
our  respective  organizations  we  assure  you 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  popular  de- 
mand lor  American  participation  in  such  aa 
organization. 


I  Wear  a  SUrer  Star 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAfi«P 

or  CXORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA1TVES 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  poem,  written  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Beck,  of  Oriffln,  Ga..  Inscribed 
to  his  son,  who  is  a  pilot  in  the  Air  Forces 
In  Prance: 

I  WXAa  A  BXLVn  VTAa 

God  has  been  good  to  me  I 
The  sun  has  shined  on  me. 
God  gave  me  a  son  I 

Just  took  him  for  granted. 
Like  things  tliat  always  are. 
Never  thought  I'd  miss  him. 
Never  thought  to  kiss  him; 
Now  I  wear  a  silver  star. 

When  a  little  tikeTd  tease  him. 
Never  reaUy  tried  to  please  him; 
Just  thought  I'd  always  have  him. 
Like  other  things  that  always  are. 
Didn't  play  or  listen  to  him. 
Put  him  off  for  other  reasons. 
Now  I  wear  a  silver  star. 

As  he  grew  a  little  older. 
Should  have  been  a  little  closer: 
But  I  took  him  just  for  granted. 
Like  other  things  that  always  are. 
Didn't  enter  In  his  playing; 
Never  tried  to  entertain  him. 
Now  I  wear  a  silver  star. 

Now — ^he  wears  his  country's  colors 
And  he's  gone  to  do  his  b't. 
But  still  I — well  I  just  tooc  It 
Like  other  things  that  always  are. 
Now  I  know  how  much  I  love  him. 
How  really  proud  I  am  of  him. 
And  so  I  wear  a  silver  star. 

God  has  been  good  to  me. 
The  Btin  has  shined  on  me. 
God  gave  me  a  son. 

— t.  H.  BeeK 
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AUnu  by  Hm.  Hoglk  A.  Badcr,  of 
Ncbradta,  B«f«t  Rircrt  ni  HariMrt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or   LOUISIANA 

Df  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frkfoy.  Augtut  18  (tef/Ulative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS) ,  1944 

lir.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
nnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  App?ndlx  of  the  Rkcosd  the  address 
dettrered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BuTLxal  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  at  New  Orleans,  Leu, 
on  July  27.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words  to 
this  great  Congress  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

I  want  to  tell  you  very  briefly  exactly  hew 
I  feel  about  one  of  tbe  most  Important  mat- 
ters with  which  this  Rivers  and  HartMrs 
CoBcress  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
0ttitM  are  eonoemcd.  That  problem  Is  how 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  improving 
the  navigability  of  our  navigable  waterways, 
without  infringing  upoo  the  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use  of  water  in  the  West. 

The  day  has  long  since  passed,  when  the 
poUcy  of  developing  one  part  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  another  can  be  tolerated. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  history  we  knew  that 
Oraat  Britain  followed  a  policy  of  preventing 
tt»  development  of  manufacture  In  the  New 
Bagland  colonies.  It  was  anxious  that  they 
should  be  dependent  upon  the  products  at 
the  mother  country.  Our  British  allies. 
flgtatlng  so  valiantly  at  our  side  in  this  war. 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  poUey  followed 
In  those  early  days  was  unwise.  There  ap- 
ptmn  to  exist,  tn  some  high  quarters  today,  a 
.. BOtHm  that  the  development  of  the  great 
western  area  of  the  United  States  might  well 
be  retarded  In  order  that  the  production  of 
other  areas  may  find  no  competition.  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  notion  is 
not  widespread.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
■ay.  on  the  contrary,  that  I  find,  generally 
■peaking,  a  strong  sentiment  prevailing 
tltroaghout  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
Oungieas.  in  favor  of  not  merely  allowing 
but  of  encouraging  the  fullest  development 
In  the  17  Western  States. 

Anyone  who  has  given  thought,  as  I  have. 
to  the  needs,  not  merely  of  Nebraska,  but  of 
the  West  as  a  whole.  Is  botind  to  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  primary  need  of  the  West 
Is  water  for  beneficial  consumptive  use.   Much 
of  the  area  within  the  XTssourl  River  Basin 
Is  not  arid  In  the  sense  that  It  never  gets  a 
drop  of  rain.    On  the  contrary,  we  know  from 
our  own  experience  and  the  writings  of  ex- 
perts on  agricultural  matters,  that  there  are 
periods  In  fmrtn  of  that  area  when  irrigation 
Is  not   needed,  when  the  rains   have   been 
•ulBclsnt  for  the  needs  of  the  farmer.     So 
true  la  this  that  the  farmer  in  those  areas  Is 
hkely.  during  the  years  of  suOcient  moUture, 
to  forget  about  aavlng  water  for  the  lean. 
<try  y«an  ahead.     During  these  periods,  he  Is 
likely  also  to  forget  about  pressing  for  the 
construction  of  water   conservation   works. 
Then  come  the  dry  years.    When  drought  ar- 
rivea.  it  is  too  late  to  do  moch  about  it. 
There  U  pressure  then  for  the  undertaking 
of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  works. 
But  thsas  worka  must   b«  planned.    They 
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must  be  financed.   They 
It  may  take  years  to  do  all 
time  we  see  the  tragic 
at   foresight:    Parched 
ruined  farmers.    I  hope 
my  own  State  of  Nebraska 
areas  of  the  lower  Missouri 
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Statea  than  to  pour  it 
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No  one  feels  more  dee^y 
need  for  flood  control, 
deeply  than  I  do  that  not 
done  as  yet  to  prevent 
I  propose   to  continue  to 
to  the  Secretary  of  War 
gineers  in  their  flood-control 
so-called  Pick  report  is.  to 
In  the  field  of  navigation 
with  the  report  on  the 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
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recommending   everything 
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theae  reports  trom  the 
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State  alone.  I  eongratolate  General  Pick  and 
those  who  were  associated  with  him  In  tha 
preparation  of  his  report. 

There  are  very  few  points  of  ftindamental 
conflict  between  these  two  reports.  I  see  no 
reason  why  these  differences  cannot  be  ironed 
out.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
be  able  to  do  something  about  that.  This 
solution  should  and  could  do  full  Justice  to 
navigation  and  flood  control  and  to  the  need 
for  protecting  and  promoting  the  beneficial 
consimiptlve  use  of  water  in  the  West.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  the  task  of  finding  and 
applying  the  solution  will  be  easy.  I  pro- 
pr«e  to  do  my  best.  If  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  will  join  In  a  cooperative 
manner,  the  Job  can  be  done.  The  support 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  will  b« 
needed.    This  is  your  opportunity. 

Former  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  one* 
said  that  the  rivers  of  no  other  civtllKed 
country  are  so  poorly  developed,  so  little 
used,  or  play  so  small  a  part  In  the  indus- 
trial life  of  the  Nation  as  those  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  years  since  that  pointed  criticism 
was  spoken,  we  have  come  a  long  way.  With 
the  approval  and  authorizations  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Congresses,  our  Federal  agencies  en- 
trusted by  law  with  responsibilities  for  the 
Use  and  development  of  our  rivers  and 
streams  have  made  voltmiinous  surveys  and 
studies.  With  the  active  support  of  the  na- 
tional rivers  and  harbors  congress,  and  other 
far-seeing,  progresslve-mlnded.  and  public- 
spirited  organizations,  the  factual  data  thus 
acquired  have  resulted  in  the  initiation  of 
effective  improvements  for  fiood  control,  for 
navigation,  for  irrigation,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelecuic  power,  for  stream-pol- 
lution abatement,  for  the  prevention  of  ero- 
sion, and  for  other  t>eneficial  purposes. 

Having  been  born  and  lived  most  of  my  life 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Missouri  River,  I 
have  a  very  real  concern  with  the  problems 
imposed  by  that  great,  unpredictable  stream. 
I  have  seen  the  Missouri  on  its  biannual  ram- 
pages again  and  again  leaving  death  and  de- 
struction in  its  wake.  And  I  have  seen  it 
dwindle  to  a  stage  where  lack  of  water  supply 
and  pollution  constituted  serious  problems 
for  the  cities  in  the  lower  basin,  and  imposed 
severe  hardships  on  farmers  and  stockmen  in 
the  upper  reaches. 

It  is  only  natural.  therefCH-e,  that  a  plan  to 
alleviate  these  conditions,  and  a  program  to 
develop  the  virtually  untapped  water  re- 
sources of  the  Missouri  Basin  should  hold  my 
Interest  and  command  my  support.  Its  ba- 
sin, an  empire  of  539.000  square  mfles.  re- 
mains the  last  great  river  basin  In  the  United 
States  for  which  no  comprehensive  plan  of 
development  has  been  Initiated. 

As  a  member  of  the  Comnrlttee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  am  Intensely  Interested  in  irriga- 
tion. As  a  long-time  businessman  in  the 
city  of  Omaha,  on  the  navigable  stretch  of 
the  Missouri.  I  am  aware  of  the  importance 
of  cheap  water-borne  transportation.  But 
as  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  Missouri  River 
Valley,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  our  first  and 
foremost  problem  In  that  basin  is  flood  con- 
trol. 

The  Congress  has  before  It  now  for  author- 
ization H.  R.  4485.  which  contains  the  plan 
of  the  Army  engineers  for  the  control  of 
Missouri  River  floods,  and  which  provides  also 
a  broad  and  flexible  framework  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  basin.  The  plan,  with  which 
many  of  you  are  familiar,  was  prepared  in 
compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rrpre- 
senutives.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  above  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  a 
system  of  main  stem  levees  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth,  and 
a  series  of  tributary  reservoirs  in  the  lower 
basin. 
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This  bill,  H.  R.  4485,  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has  been 
reported  favoralily  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  Senate. 

In  considering  the  plan  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin,  I  believe  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Flood  Control,  the  House  itself 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  were 
impressed  with  the  common  sense  approach 
to  a  variety  of  problems  imposed  by  the  great 
length  of  the  river  and  the  geographical  cli- 
matic and  economic  differences  of  the  vast 
area  which  it  drains.  The  plan  is  primarily 
a  flood  control  plan,  but  it  also  would  make 
avaUable  for  irrigation,  for  navigation,  for 
power  and  other  uses,  the  excess  waters  of  the 
flood  seasons,  which  in  the  past  2  years  alone 
have  catued  »1 12,000,00  damage  and  the  Iocs 
of  30  lives.  ^    ^ 

I  have  not  found.  In  the  discussions  of  the 
comprehensive    flcod-control    plan    for    the 
Missouri  River,  that  any  responsible  agency 
or  Interest  objects  to  the  fullest  use  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  basin  for  the  Irriga- 
tion  of   arid   and   seml-arld   lands   therein. 
There  seems  to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  agricultural  possibUitles  of  the  basin 
should  be  developed  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent.    We  have  been  assured  by  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
State  engineers  of  the  nine  Missouri  River 
States  that  the  water  resources  of  the  basin 
are  adequate  to  meet  all  practicable  demands 
for  irrigation,  navigation,  industrial  and  all 
other  beneficial  consvunptlve  uses.  If  they  are 
properly     conserved.       The     comprehensive 
flood-control   plan   provides   for   such   con- 
servation by  the  construction  of  strategically 
located    multiple-purpose   dams   throughout 
the  basin,  having  a  total  storage  capacity  of 
well  over  70.000,000  acre-feet. 

In  the  light  of  thia  Information  I  hope 
Congress  wUl  not  deem  It  desirable  to  attach 
an  amendment  to  the  authorizing  act  (now 
before  it)  that  would  set  up  a  priority  of 
use  of  the  waters  In  favor  of  any  particular 
Interest. 

In  confilct  between  those  favoring  the  use 
of  water  for  irrigation  and  those  favoring 
navigation  U  relatively  minor.    This  U  ap- 
parent when  one  considers  that  the  dams 
which  are  to  control  the  releases  for  navi- 
gation purposes  are  downstream  from  the 
large  bulk  of  the  irrigable  areas  In  the  basin. 
In  other  words,  the  Irrigable  areas  receive  the 
water   first.     Of    a  total    of   about   8.000.000 
acres  of  Irrigated  and  Irrigable  land  within 
the  basin,  there  are  only  000,000  acres  which 
are  proposed  to  be  Inlgated  from  reservoirs 
that   are  operated   for   combined   Irrigation 
and  navigation  purposes.     The  total  require- 
ment  of  this  1,200,000  acres  is  1.800,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  year.    When  we  consider 
that  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoirs  from  which  this  water  must 
be  obtained  is  approximately  54,000.000  acre- 
feet   the  chance  of  any  real  or  serlotis  con- 
flict between  navigation  and  Irrigation  prac- 
tically vanishes.     It  certainly  would  appear 
reasonable  that  any  and  all  differences  should 
be  easily  and  readily  adjusted,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  delay  of  authorizing  legislation. 

There  is  also  before  the  Congress  at  this 
time  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  omnibus  bill. 
H  B  3"61  which  Includes  in  a  list  of  projects 
to  be  authorized  for  post-war  execution,  the 
prcposal  for  a  9-foot  chanpel  In  the  Missouri 
Elver  from  Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  instead 
of  the  6-loot  channel  previously  authorized 
and  now  virtually  completed.  Deepening  of 
the  river  channel  would  be  obtained  In  a 
manner  almllar  to  that  used  for  the  Mlssls- 
B'ool  River,  contraction  works  serving  gen- 
e-ally to  confine  the  wide  shallow  portions  of 
the  r'ver  to  narrower  and  deeper  sactlons. 
thereby  attaining  the  authorized  depth  with- 
out  any  additional  demand  upon  the  water 
resources  of  the  basin  over  that  presently 
authorized. 


The  8-foot  channel  In  the  Missouri  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  so-called  Pick  plan  for  flood 
control  and  multiple  ptirpose  water  utiliza- 
tion.   It  Is,  however,  a  coordinate  dsvelcp- 
ment.    In  the  same  sense,  plane  and  works 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  Missouri  Basin  are  coor- 
dinate developments  to  supplement  the  broad 
and  flexible  framework  provided  by  the  Pick 
plan.     The  authorization  of  the  Pick  plan 
can  offer  no  hindrance  or  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
grams of  these  other  Fedsral  agencies  which 
are  expert  In  their  respective  fields.    In  fact, 
the  essence  of  the  Pick  plan  Is  to  hold  back 
excess  flood  water  and  conserve  it  by  storage 
for  all  useful  purposes,  thus   making  more 
water  available  for  all  needs.    I  am  in  favor 
of  furthering  all  of  the  proposals  to  bring  to 
the  12.000.000  people  of  the  Missouri  Basin 
the  beneflts  and  advantages  that  await  the 
intelligent    development    of    their    tco-'-ong 
neglected  streams.    I  am  satisfied  that  there 
Is  adequate  water  supply  for  all  purposes  If 
properly  conserved  as  proposed  In  ths  Pick 
plan.    Any  doubt  on  that  point  should  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  report  of  the  Impartial 
committee   of   State   engineers   representing 
the  9  States  of  the  basin,  which  determined 
that  the  annual  run-off  at  Yankton,   baaed 
on  a  SO-year  period,  was  adequate  to  meet  all 
estimated  requirements  for  the  9-foot  chan- 
nel, for  Irrigation  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  for  domestic  and  sanitation 
purposes.    I  am  convinced  also  that  should 
a  shortage  of  water  develop  at  some  future 
time — a  condition  that  does  not  seem  likely — 
the  solution  of  any  temporary  problems  will 
be  solved  by  the  common  sense  and  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  basin. 

I  know  that  because  of  low  water  In  the 
river  my  own  city  of  Omaha  spent  SIOO.OOO  to 
lower  Its  water  supply  in-take.  and  river 
shippers  lightened  their  loads,  and  neither 
the  city  nor  the  navlgatlonists  considered  ask- 
ing the  upper  basin  to  curtaU  by  so  much  as  a 
single  drop  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigating 
the  several  millions  of  acres  that  was  deplet- 
ing the  flow  downstream.  Common  sense  and 
good  will  established  the  prior  txse.  Ko  legal 
priorities  were  sought  or  Invoked.  We  didn't 
need  them  then  and  we  do  not  need  them 

now.  .    . 

The  urgent  problem  confronting  us  today 
Is  the  control  of  the  destructive  floods  of  the 
Missouri  River.  It  Is  conceivable  that  any 
restrictive  legislative  limitation  on  the  plan 
would  prevent  the  fullest  use  of  the  proposed 
flood -control  dams  for  the  prevention  of 
floods.  If  further  legislation  Is  needed  to 
Insuie  the  greatest  beneflclal  \ue  of  the 
waters  Impounded  by  these  dams  let  us  base 
it  upon  the  experience  we  gain  ts  the  plan 
develops  and  upon  the  conditions  that  obtain 
at  the  time. 


Socialized  Medidne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS        »  i 

<- 

RON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  18  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  published  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Hew  York 
Daily  News  deaUng  in  part  with  the 
question  of  socialized  medicine.  I  may 
say  now  that  I  am  against  the  movement 
to  socialize  medicine. 


There  being  ro  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

Editcation  bt  Great  Braik 

The  Roosevelt  administration's  efforts  to 
communlze  the  United  States  via  socialized 
medicine  and  Government  control  of  ail 
forms  of  Insurance  are  ominous  enough  to 
any  American  who  doesn't  feel  ready  for 
totalitarianism  yet.  But  perhaps  the  most 
ominous  of  these  efforU  is  the  continuing 
attempt  by  the  administration.  Including 
cspeciaUy  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  to  make  education 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  Great  Brain 
at  Washington. 

There  Is  the  trick  10  percent  dcductloi|,  for 
one  tiling.  In  the  new  simplified  Income-tax 
law— a  provision  which  permits  income  tax- 
payers In  the  up-to-t5.000  brackets  to  deduct 
10  percent  for  bad  debts,  alimony.  Interest, 
and  educational  and  religious  contributions, 
without  having  made  such  contributions,  as 
one  means  of  paving  the  way  for  eventual 
Government  taking  over  of  aU  educational 
institutions. 

MUSCUNG  INTO  SCHOOL  STSTTM 

The  present  administration  has  long  been 
hot  for  more  and  more  pumping  of  cash  into 
SUte  school  systems.  The  United  States 
CMClce  of  Education,  an  old-time  Government 
bureau  set  up  In  1867.  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged under  the  Boosevelts.  Its  activities, 
directed  by  Commissioner  John  W.  Stude- 
baker.  have  been  consistently  aimed  at  mus- 
cling the  Federal  Government  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  public  education,  hitherto  re- 
garded as  mainly  an  obligation  of  the  States, 
of  such  churches  as  wish  to  operate  schools 
and  coUeges,  and  of  privately  endowed  schooU 
and  colleges. 

The  usual  exctise  Is  that  some  States  dont 
or  cant  spend  enough  on  education.  Hablt- 
uaUy  Ignored  Is  the  fact  that  Govenunent 
cash  almost  always  means  Government  bu- 
reaucrats to  direct  the  spending  of  It.  In 
the  case  of  the  schools,  that  will  mean  uni- 
form education,  which  will  turn  out  mental 
robots,  all  cut  to  the  same  pattern.  The- 
war  has  considerably  helped  this  effort  along, 
what  with  the  Goveriunent  necessarUy  tak- 
ing over  a  lot  of  college  plants  for  varloua 
kinds  of  specialized  training. 

Hitler  began  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  in 
1933,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  power.    One  of 
his  ixjUcles  was  to  round  up  children  of  8, 
9    and   10  Into  what  he   called   the  Hitler 
jiigend    (Youth)    and    what    many    others 
called  the  Hitler  goslings.    These  kids  were 
herded  into  camps,  drilled  strenuously,  ami 
indoctrinated    with    Nazi    beliefs.    Many   of 
them  are  the  robot-mUided  fanatics  whom 
our  men  are  running  into  (and  knocking  the 
Bocks  off  of)  on  the  European  fronts  today. 
crrriNo  'tM  touno  fob  TOTAUTAawmsM 
What  many  of  vb  tend  to  overlook  now  that 
Russia  is  cur  aemlaUy,  Is  that  the  Rueslan 
Communists  started  this  mass-molding  of 
youth  long  before  Hitler  did.     Lenlns  idea 
was  to  get  'em  young,  and  pour  communism 
and  nothing  else  Into  their  defenseless  little 
beans    so  that  their  adult  minds  would  be 
bombproof  against  any  other  thinking. 

The  plan  has  worked  well  for  the  Com- 
munists and  well  for  Hitler.  Hitler  anJ 
Staim.  indeed,  run  two  governments  whlca 
are  soul  mates  In  spite  of  their  difTerlng  Ube!s 
and  their  present  mortal  war  on  each  other. 
Both  are  totalitarian  systems. 

But  Is  the  fact  that  totalitarianism  suit* 
most  of  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  a 
reason  why  we  should  be  willing  to  let  oui- 
selves  be  led  blindfold  into  totalitarianism? 
There  are  of  course  defects  In  capitalism, 
as  there  are  in  any  other  human  economio 
and  social  set-up.  A  couple  of  these  defects 
are  in  the  papers  Just  now.  namely.  Barbera 
Hutton  and  Doris  Duke,  a  couple  ol  jooi;* 
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ladlM  who  Inherited  h\Jge  iartune*  which 
—cm  to  have  done  neither  them  nor  any- 
body «lM  any  real  good. 

DO  WS  WANT  ROBOT  MUnwr 

But  thoM  are  Just  flytpecks  on  the  Amer- 
ican capitalist  eystem.  Its  real  power  and 
value  are  erldenced  by  such  things  as  the 
fact  taat  It  has  furnished  the  Russians  In 
this  war  with  more  than  10,000  airplanes, 
half  the  trucks  used  In  their  current  offen- 
slves.  great  quantities  of  food  and  clothes, 
and  so  on.  Russia  has  60.000,000  more  peo- 
ple than  the  United  States,  and  at  least  as 
many  natural  resources.  Yet  It  Is  a  fair 
Ibough  improvable  bet  that  Oeiroany  would 
have  licked  Russia  If  It  hadn't  been  for 
United  States  lend-lease. 

Our  present  educational  system  Is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  our  capitalist  system.  If  the 
Great  Brain  gets  control  of  United  States 
education,  all  our  schools  will  sink  to  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity,  turning  out  millions  of 
robot  minds.  If  we  maintain  our  public  and 
parochial  and  private  schools,  our  State  uni- 
versities, our  privately  run  imlversltles  like 
Tale.  Harvard,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Chi- 
cago, etc.,  etc.,  and  such  cbiirch  universities 
M  Notre  Dame  and  Fordham.  we'll  continue 
to  h»T«  variety  in  the  products  of  our  edu- 
cation, phis  continuous  Improvement 
throat^  ootnpetttlon.  The  Rooeevelta, 
tlioufb.  dont  plan  it  that  latter  way. 


New  Orleans  Sea  Cliaimel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15}.  1944 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rkcoid  an  article  entitled  "New  Orleans 
Sea  Channel  Truly  a  National  Project.** 
written  by  Walter  Parker  and  published 
in  the  Official  Daily  Court  Record.  New 
Orleans.  La..  In  the  issue  of  August  15, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiu). 
as  follows: 
Haw  OsLBam  Sbs  CxamrsL  Tevlt  a  ManoMaL 

PaOJBCT 

(By  Walter  Parker) 

Obvioxisly  the  less  cost  assessed  against 
transportation  and  port  services  the  greater 
the  net  returns  on  experts  to  producers,  and, 
on  imports,  to  oonsumsrs,  and  also  broader 
market  outlets.  A  saving  of  as  little  as  10 
••nts  on  a  ton  can  havt  the  effect  of  chang- 
tag  trade  routes  and  extendlzig  markets. 

lOBM  very  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
eeonomy  of  the  world's  commerce  will  result 
from  the  war.  War  debts  are  monumental, 
and  to  service  them  great  burdens  will  fall 
upon  all  people. 

Waste.  loss  mctkm.  and  •strmvaganoe  will 
be  impossible. 

The  port  of  lowest  natural  realstanc*  for 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi Valley  is  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  had  dug  Into  Its  taxpayer** 
pockets  for  considerably  more  than  $100,000.- 
000  for  equipment  to  make  the  way  In  and 
out  tor  the  trade  centers  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUey  easy  and  at  low  cost. 

But  further  great  economies  are  planned. 

In  order  to  lower  eoats  to  ships  and  to  en- 
Ooorage  the  largest  ships  aHoat  and  to  bsoomd 
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afloat  to  serve  the 
States.  New  Orleans  Is 
Government  to  extend,  wl4en, 
existing  20-mlle  channel 
Oulf  so  as  to  give  the 
via  a  deep,   straight 
avoiding  the  winding 
slppi  River,  Its  swift 
water  level. 

Bqually  Important,  thia 
will  make  available  many 
now  unimproved  sea-level 
perfectly  coordinated  harbbrs 
where    the  most  complete 
modlty  handling  devices 
Installed  for  the  benefit 
commerce,  and  for  the 

The  benefits  that  will 
slppl  Valley  are  many. 
wUl  be  facilitated  and 
Larger  ships  will  come 
which  will  mean  the  lowest 
rates.    Ample  ground  Bp4ce 
railroads  to  handle  their 
tlously   and    at    leas   coe ; 
houses,  where  the  time 
periods  of  production 
costs   and    facUltata 
will  create  an  opportun 
States  Navy  to  set  up  the 
with  graving  docks  for 
of  the  largest  battleships, 
will  greatly  need  on  the 
It  needs  now. 

Other  ports  will 
the  competition   of   the 
New  Orleans,  and  thus 
accrue  generally. 

Any  economy  that  wU 
duce  the  cost  of  handlln  ; 
the  United  States  will 
trlbutlon  to  the  country 
out  the  years  ahead  wheh 
habilltatlon  and  the  flnan  :lng 
■debt  will  be  great. 

The  New  Orleans  project 
ment  for  the  Mississippi 
Nation,  and  would  supp^ 
time  when  Jobs  are 
when  the  country  will 
raise  the  standard  of  llvlhg, 
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sea-levri  channel 
thousand  acres  of 
lands  fcr  the  most 
in  all  the  world, 
terminals,   com- 
the  like  can  be 
Mississippi  Valley 
of  costs, 
to  the  Missis- 
cost  boat  trafflc 
more  efficient. 
Valley  commerce, 
possible  freight 
will  enable  the 
cars  more  expedi- 
Shlpside    ware- 
cost   between   the 
need  will  reduce 
FlnaUy,    It 
by  for  the  United 
kind  of  navy  yard 
accommodation 
facilities  which  It 
coast,  and  which 
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United  Stotcs  Neutralitr  as  Rq>orted  by 
the  Papi  rt 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  COMPTOl  L  WHITE 


or  XSAHp 

IN  THI  H078B  OP 


Monday.  Augua  I 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr 

esting  to  read  the  press 
Ing  the  announced  poll  :y 
cation  of  the  Oovemiaent 
program,  appearing 
papers,  the  Herald  ani 
herewith: 


(Prom  the  Washlngtox 
18.  1»M 


suu.  otSAVows  rovnat 
coiacioN  or 


(By  Fred  Pa^ey) 

Tartly  assuring 
<tf  power  politics  and  coercion 
Uons  by  the  Big  Poiir 
retary  of  State  Hull  yesterday 
the  International  security 
next  week  are  but  a 
dress  conference  of  all 
allies  to  b«  nsld  this  fall. 
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the  commerce  of 

a  definite  con- 
a  whole  through- 
the  strain  of  re- 

of  the  national 

is,  In  fact,  a  move- 
Valley  and  for  the 
many  Jobs  at  a 
and  afterward 
ebdeavor  to  ftirther 
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14.  1944 

It  is  inter- 
reports  concem- 
and  the  appii- 
s  neutrality 
this  morning's 
Post,  submitted 
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SMAJX    NATIONS 


Dewey  his  fears 
of  little  na- 
groundless,  Sec- 
revealed  that 
talks  starting  here 
raiser  to  a  full- 
United  Matkms 


tis 


A  world  organization  wlU  be  8«t  up  at  that 
time  and  Its  delegates  will  draw  up  a  tenta- 
tive program  of  poet-war  collaboration  for 
submission  to  the  legislative  bodiea  of  their 
various  governments. 

Hxill's  blast  at  Dewey,  generally  regarded 
here  as  the  opening  administration  g\ui  In 
the  1944  poliUcal  campaign,  was  considered 
so  Important  by  the  Secretary  that  he  Issued 
It  as  a  formal  statement. 

While  he  disclosed  no  details  of  existing 
understandings  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China,  Hull  vig- 
orously disclaimed  any  Intent  by  the  Big 
Pour  to  ride  herd  on  their  leaser  allies  and 
the  world  at  large. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
August  18.  1944] 

mnrxD  statxs  halts  rLow  or  gold  to 

AaCZNTIHA 

The  United  States  applied  a  single  pre- 
monitory turn  of  the  economic  screw  to  re- 
calcitrant Argentina  yesterday,  halting  the 
homeward  flow  from  this  country  of  gold 
owned  by  the  South   American  nation. 

It  was  the  first  positive  action  since  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  several  weeks  ago  de- 
scribed Argentina  as  a  deeerter  from  ths 
cause  of  the  United  Nations. 

Argentina  has  been  withdrawing  gold  from 
the  United  States  for  several  months,  ship- 
menU  aggregating  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 
The  Treasury's  Foreign  Funds  Control  Divi- 
sion recently  refused  to  permit  a  shipment 
from  New  Orleans  of  about  $2,000,000.  and  it 
was  understood  that  no  further  shipments 
will  be  allowed  pending  clarification  of  tha 
diplomatic  situatloui 

The  possibility  of  a  general  freeze  of 
Argentina's  assets  has  been  under  consldera- 
tloB  for  months.  The  order  actually  has 
been  drawn,  but  never  Issued. 

The  stop  on  gold  shipments  Is  not  regarded 
here  as  a  partlctilarly  drastic  curb.  Argen- 
tina, In  effect,  now  acquires  the  status  of  a 
neutral,  and  loses  a  preferred  status.  Neu- 
tral covmtries  are  not  allowed  to  withdraw 
gold,  but  this  policy  Is  not  applied  to  Allied 
or  associated  nations. 


When  tlM  Lif  kts  Come  On  Af  ain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotrm  caiouma 

ZM  TBM  HOU8S  OP  RKPRE8ENTATIVI9 

Friday.  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc* 
CRD,  I  include  the  following  short  poem 
by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

Whxn  ths  Liorts  Comx  on  Aoaxn 

When  the  glory-rbsUs  of  peace  ring  every- 
where, 
May   they   never,   never   cease.   Is   vlct'ry's 
prayer — 
For  well  sing  ths  song  again, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good -will  to  men," 
When  the  glory-bells  of  peace  ring  every- 
where. 

CHOIUS 

When  the  lights  come  on  again  on  Capitol 

Dome, 
There'U  be  joy  again  in  every  Washington 
home — 
And  It's  peace  will  radiate 
To  the  homes  In  every  State. 
When  the  lights  come  on  again  on  Capitol 
Dome. 
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When  this  war  of  carnage  ends,  and  hatreds 

cease. 
And  upon  the  earth  descends  the  dove  of 
peace. 
We  wUl,  *neath  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 
Write  the  epitaph  of  wars — 
When  this  war  of  carnage  ends,  and  hatreds 
cease. 

Then  our  swords  can  Into  plowshares  all  be 

cast. 
And  our  spears  can  Into  prunlng-hooks,  at 
last. 
All  be  made,  and  we  shall  be 
From  war's  devastation  free — 
Then  our  swords  can  into  plowshares  all  be 

cast. 

•^Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


President  Roosevelt's  stabilization  pro- 
gram. 

The  railroad  employees  also  encoun- 
tered obstacles  with  their  vacation  pay. 
That  I  understand  has  now  been  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  These  employees  are  en- 
titled to  every  consideration,  for  railroad 
labor  has  performed  an  unbelievable  task 
in  carrying  on  the  greatest  transporta- 
tion job  in  world  history.  Regardless  of 
their  wage  rate  case  and  other  obsta- 
cles— no  strikes  by  the  railroaders.  let 
us  salute  the  railroad  employees  of  Amer- 
ica for  their  magnificent  job  of  "keeping 
•em  roUin'." 


Keeping  'Em  Rollin' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  railroad 
workers  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  retirement  and 
unemployment  insurance  systems.  They 
Justifiably  regard  these  systems  as  their 
major  bulwark  against  the  economic 
hazards  to  which  most  of  us  are  exposed. 
All  of  us  who  live  will  one  day  become  too 
Old  to  continue  with  our  regular  jobs. 

Railroad  employees  are  loyal  Ameri- 
can workmen.  The  railroad  brother- 
hoods representing  thousands  of  rail- 
road employees  have  earned  the  esteem 
of  not  only  the  Congress  but  all  the 
American  people  for  their  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  railroad  workers' 
various  problems.  One  has  been  the 
recent  case  for  a  wage  increase.  An 
excellent  case  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  an  outstanding 
labor  statesman.  He  and  his  splendid 
staff  have  definitely  proven  In  my  humble 
judgment  that — 

Pirst.  An  increase  was  necessary  to 
correct  maladjustments  and  inequalities. 
Statl.«;tics  prove  that  wages  of  trans- 
portation workers  did  not  keep  pace 
With  the  rising  cost  of  Uvlng. 

Second.  An  increase  was  justified  and 
necessary  to  correct  gross  inequities  as 
compared  with  the  wage  rates  in  other 
Industries.  ^ 

Third.  An  Increase  was  necessary  to 
aid  In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war  because  it  would  maintain  the 
morale  of  the  workers  and  halt  the 
alarming  flow  of  manpower  from  the 
vital  railroad  Industry  to  other  war 
Industries. 

Although  Mr.  Whitney  and  his  staff 
adhered  to  established  policy  that  the 
earnings  of  the  carriers  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  relevant  to  the  wage  issue,  they 
did  develop  a  line  of  proof  and  argument 
which  asserted  that  the  staggering  in- 
creases in  the  railroad  wartime  profits 
and  the  inflationary  rise  of  living  costs 
were  Injurious  to  workers'  morale  and 
contrary  to  the  equitable  principles  of 


Efforts  of  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  of  IlIiBois, 
to  Obtain  Greater  Production  of  Farm 
Machinery 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
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HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  three  impartial  news  articles 
relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Senator 
from  nilnois  I  Mr.  LucasI  in  connection 
with  the  increased  production  of  farm 
machinery.  One  of  the  articles  carries 
a  highly  commendatory  statement  by  the 
President  himself  about  the  activities  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  other  ar- 
ticle, also  highly  commendatory,  is  based 
on  a  letter  by  Mr,  Donald  Nelson,  chair- 
man of  the  War  Production  Board.  The 
third  article  appeared  in  the  column  en- 
titled "The  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round,"  and  bears  the  heading  "Lucas 
got  the  tools." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
numbered  them — 1,  2.  and  3. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday,  August 
9.  1944,  I  asked  and  received  consent  to 
publish  In  the  Ricord  editorials  from 
the  Chicago  Sun.  Quincy  Herald-Whig, 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  relative  to 
the  candidacy  of  the  Hon.  Scott  Ltjcas 
for  reelection  to  this  body.  I  now  re- 
quest consent  to  amend  those  remarks 
by  adding  thereto  the  statement  as  Is 
pointed  out  in  those  editorials  that  many 
Republicans  are  actively  organising  in 
behalf  of  Senator  Lucas  throughout  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  LANQER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  merely  wish  to  say  that  before  we  ad- 
journ today  I  intend  to  make  a  speech 
showing  the  lack  of  farm  machinery 
throughout  the  country,  and  also  that 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  are  unable 
to  gather  their  crops  because  the  big 
farm  machinery  companies  have  not 
manufactured  grain  binders  or  com- 
bines. I  expect  to  show  that  in  one 
county  of  North  Dakota,  namely,  Het- 
tinger County,  the  farmers  suffered  a 


loss  of  more  than  $1,000,000  because  the 
machinery  companies  had  not  manufac- 
tured the  machinery  which  they  agreed 
with  Government  officials  to  manufac- 
ture. 

With  that  underst£Jiding.  and  with  the 
further  understanding  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  put  into  the  Record  statistics 
and  figures  in  support  of  my  statement, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROOSE\-ELT  TILLS  LUCAS"  AU)  IN  TAMMl  MACHXNCS 

Washington,  May  26.— President  Roosevelt 
today  credited  Senator  Scott  Lucas  (Demo- 
crat. Illinois)  with  being  the  person  responsi- 
ble for  pushing  for  an  Increase  In  production 
of  farm  machinery,  details  of  which  were 
announced  by  the  President  himself. 

The  President  Just  before  Introducing 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  to  the  American 
press,  told  of  the  work  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Army  are  doing  In  the  Middle  West  flood 
crisis.  He  wound  up  by  discussing  what  the 
flood  had  done  to  food  production. 

The  War  Production  Board,  he  announced, 
has  allotted  enough  additional  steel  to  con- 
struct 18.690  additional  har.estlr.g  machine* 
and  the  total  of  65.000  will  be  ready  for  this 
harvest.  For  the  1944  season  manufacturer* 
will  be  permitted  to  make  up  to  80  percent 
of  their  1940  production  and  have  been  given 
an  AA2  rating,  which  la  the  eame  as  for 
battleships  and  planes. 

Senator  Lucas,  the  President  said,  has  been 
the  chief  person  pushing  this  effort. 

Senator  Lucas  has  had  conferences  with 
the  President,  the  War  Production  Board,  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  StabQlzatlon 
Director  Byrnes  to  get  the  production  of  farm 
machinery,  particularly  corn  pickers  and 
combines.  Increased. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  27. 1943] 

TKB  WASHINGTON  MERBT-OO-ROUNO LUCAS  OOT 

THS   TOOLS 

There  was  more  than  meets  the  eye  behind 
the  President's  statement  that  S3nator  Soorrr 
Lucas  of  Illinois  was  the  man  responsible  lor 
the  W.  P.  B.  order  Increasing  the  production 
of  farm  machinery  to  80  percent  of  1940  pro- 
duction. 

Actually,  Lucas  crusaded  for  more  than  a 
year  to  put  this  over,  ringing  doorbells  from 
one  end  of  town  to  the  other.  Sometime* 
the  fight  seemed  pretty  hopeless,  for  he  wr* 
bucking  the  combined  opposition  of  Army- 
Navy  brasshau  and  ths  W.  P.  B. 

When  all  avenues  failed,  however,  Luou 
appealed  to  his  close  friend,  the  Prealdent. 

"Something's  got  to  be  done  right  away 
about  releasing  more  steel  for  farm  ma- 
chinery, or  we're  going  to  havt  a  serious 
food  shortage  on  our  hands.  Mr.  President," 
he  pleaded  several  weeks  ago.  "1  know,  be- 
cause I  come  from  a  farm  State,  licet  people 
In  Washington  don't  seem  to  realise  that  food 
Is  a  weapon  as  essential  In  wartime  as  guns." 

The  President  agreed  wholeheartedly, 
promised  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Jimmy 
Byrnes.  Lucas  waited  for  a  week  then  wrote 
Byrnes  a  bristling  letter  threatening  to  stag* 
a  "one  man  show"  on  farm  machinery  on  th* 
floor. 

This  ultimatum  got  results.     Byrnes  re- 
ferred the  letter  to  the  President,  who  sent 
It  to  W.  P.  B.  Boss  Donald  Nelson,  with  a  nota- 
tion to  consider  an  increase  of  steel  tor  farm 
I  implements. 
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Tbc  next  day  Lucas  wu  ciUled  to  HeUon'a 
to  belp  draft  the  steel-lncreaae  order. 

IFrom  tbe  Chicago  Times  of  June  11.  1943] 


BxTKAia  Tamm  MACHim  Boom  Plans 

WiOnwcTON.  June  11. — De talis  of  the 
program  to  Increase  production  of  farm  ma- 
chlBery.  a  gntit  proportion  of  which  Is  mad* 
In  and  near  Chlcego.  were  revealed  today  In 
•  l«tt«r  sent  by  War  Production  Board  Chair- 
man Donald  Nelson  to  Senator  Locas  (Demo- 
crat. Illinois),  who  recently  was  compll- 
meuted  by  President  Roosevelt  for  takltig  a 
ItatH"!  part  in  g«tUng  such  action  taken. 

The  Ivttar  follows. 

1)BAa  Scott:  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you 
that  a  substantially  increased  program  for 
tiM  production  of  farm  machinery  will  get 
aadar  way  July  1. 

"A  toui  of  SOO.OOO  tons  of  oarboo  aUtl. 
with  other  msterials  In  proportion,  has  baen 
•noeated  to  th*  farm  machinery  program 
for  «lM  quarter  beginning  July  1.  To  as- 
eontlnuoui  and  balanced  production, 
ice  tuthorlxatlons  totaling  an  addl- 
aOO.OOO  tons  of  steel  have  also  been 
(or  each  of  the  three  quarters  from 
October  1.  1043,  to  July  1.  1944. 

"During  the  third  quarter  of  this  year, 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  manu- 
facture of  harvesting  machinery  for  this 
year's  erops. 

**The  total  authorisations  for  the  quarter 
and  for  the  year  beginning  July  1  will  make 
It  possible  to  meet  the  farm  machinery  pro- 
duction program  requested  by  the  War  Food 
Administration . 

"Within  a  few  days  the  War  Production 
Board  will  Issue  a  new  farm  machinery  order 
to  replace  L-170.  under  which  the  indxistry 
has  been  operating.  Farm  equipment  man- 
ufacturers are  being  authorized  today  by 
telegram  to  place  orders  for  materials  for 
the  new  program.  The  telegrams  include 
allotment  numbers  imder  the  controlled 
materials  plan  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  tbe  companies  to  place  authorized  orders 
Immediately.  Detailed  certificates  of  author- 
ization will  be  mailea  within  a  few  days. 

"In  order  to  assxire  adequate  production, 
distribution,  maintenance  and  repair  fa- 
cilities, the  new  order  will  eliminate  the  con- 
centration features  of  L-170.  It  will  pro- 
Tide  for  production  of  new  machinery  at 
approximately  80  per  cenf  of  the  ld40  level. 

"The  whole  farm  machinery  program  has 
been  stepped  up  by  advancing  the  completion 
dates  for  the  quotas  established  In  L-170  for 
tbe  year  which  began  October  1.  1942,  and 
l^aelng  the  farm  machinery  Industry  on  a 
new  annual  basis  beginning  July  1.  Of  the 
800.000  tons  of  carbon  steel  allotted  for  the 
third  quarter  of  this  y-ear,  83.723  tons  will  be 
tised  for  completion  of  the  Increased  prdgram 
of  harvesting  machinery  decided  upon  In 
March  and  the  remainder  will  constitute  flrst- 
qxiarter  authorizations  under  the  new  order." 


General  Brereton,  Airborne  Commander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOCnBAM* 

Sf  THS  HOUSS  OP  RSPRBBfTATIVIS 

Friday.  August  tt.  1$44 

lit.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  expend  my  remarks.  I  Include 

from  the  August  13  Issue  of 

Times  entitled  "Geoeral 

I.  Airborne  Commander": 

annrrow.  antsoajti  coacMAiran 

These  Is  reason  for  a  stu-ge  of  pride  In  this 

m'ioa  over  Um  news  that  Lt.  Geo.  Lewis 
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leader 


H.  Brereton.  former 
Barksdale  Field,  has  beei  i 
of  the  new  airborne 
on  the  front  In  western 

Oeneral  Elsenhower's 
choice  means  that  this 
Izatlon.  welding  both 
airborne   forces  with 
mated  at  from  60.000  to 
hands  of  an  air-force 
Btratcd  time  and  again 
an  Important  and 
mant. 

Remembered  here  as  a 
heart  and  soul  to  the 
Brereton  saw  service  in 
in    the   Bast   Indies, 
Ijypt  before  going  to 
placed  In  ooramand  of 
that  ravaging  arm  of 
Blve  power  which  has 
the  path  of  the  Invadei^ 
on  the  weet. 

Once  again,  the 
days  appears  In  the  rol( 
paratory  ground  for  th< 
far-flung  air  forces  in 
more  than  a  decade  hai 
dale  became  a  sturdy  un  t 
was  a  small  but  ambltloi|s 
the  field  has  a  rich 
unexcelled  record  of 
which  will  Inspire 
who  will  train  at 
come. 

Our  good  wishes,  ant 
this  entire  region,  go 
in  his  new  post  of 
serves,   in   fullest   degree 
which  has  come  to 
bower's  appointment. 
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Europe. 
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)ulet  man.  dedicated 
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he  Ninth  Air  Force. 

vmgeance  and  oflen- 
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Tuesday.  August 
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Mr.     THOMAS 

President.  I  ask  unatilmous 
have  printed  in  the 
ORO  an  address  deliv^ed 
by  Grover  B.  Hill, 
Agriculture,  at  Oklahoma 
August  8.  1944.    The 
ered  over  the  facilitifes 
WKY.  at  Oklahoma  C  ity. 

There  being  no  ob,  ection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Tills 
glkd 


I  am  proud  to  have 
program  of  this  new  rsllio 
western  agriculture, 
program.      And  I'm 
V.  8.  D.  A.  on  It  becausi  i 
part  of  your  Government 

I  am  eepeeially  glad 
oountry  which  I  knoe 
been  In  every  county 
moet  of  them  many 
8Ute  better   than   anj 
native  Bute  of  Texas. 

I  want  to  Uke  this 
my  respects  to  your 
eome  a  national  figure 
to  bring  Oklahoma  to 
Vation.     Governor 
hie  eute.  just  as  was 
of  Oklahoma.  WUl 
on  sny  occasion  to 
of  Oklahoma. 


Field  of  pre-war 

of  trainer  and  pre- 

giants  of  America's 

Only  a  little 

pcMeed  since  Barks- 

In  what  at  the  start 

air  force.     Yet  now 

of  tradttion,  an 

accomplishment 

of  young  men 

in  the  years  to 
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Oklahoma.    Mr. 

consent  to 

of  the  Rec- 

over  tbe  radio 

Xjnder  Secretary  of 

City,  Okla.,  on 

address  was  dellv- 

of  radio  station 


the  address 
in  the  Recobo. 


place  on  tbe  initial 
service  to  south- 
is  a  farmer's  radio 
to  represent  the 

ours  is  the  farmers' 


do  this  here  In  this 

and  love.     I  have 

Oklahoma  and  in 

1  imes.      I  know  this 

other  next  to  my 

opportunity  to  pay 

Governor  who  has  be- 

and  has  dons  much 

;he  attention  of  the 

Is  justly  pioud  of 

matchlees  eltisen 

who  eeldom  failed 

to  bis  native  Bute 
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We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  part  this  State 
has  played  in  the  all-out  war  effort.  You 
have  sent  your  eons  to  the  fighting  front. 
And  you  who  have  not  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  have  done  yotir 
Job  here  at  home  in  backing  up  the  fighting 
front.  In  the  production  of  livestock  and 
crops,  in  supplying  food  and  fiber,  you  have 
made  a  contribution  that  Is  vital. 

Oklahoma  farmers  are  forward  looking. 
They  are  out  here  in  a  world  in  the  making. 
They  are  the  eons  of  those  who  looked  for- 
ward in  1889  and  who  have  built  the  future 
which  was  vlsloned  In  the  dreams  of  the 
pioneers. 

The  elghty-nlnere  saw  the  posethllltlee 
that  nature  had  stored  In  the  soil  of  Okla- 
homa. But  before  the  dust  from  the  great* 
est  horse  race  In  history  had  settled,  the 
need  for  conserving  that  soil  was  clear.  Ok- 
lahoma was  quick  to  realise  the  Importance 
of  soil  conservation,  although  It  is  said  that 
erosion  had  damaged  more  land  in  less  time 
in  Oklahoma  than  in  any  other  State.  To- 
day Oklahoma  is  in  the  first  rank  of  all  the 
States  in  a  united  State-wide  effort  to  save 
and  to  protect  and  to  guard  for  future  gen- 
erations that  God-given  natural  resource, 
the  soil.  Oklahoma  farmers  and  ranchers 
have  already  organized  89  conservation  dis- 
tricts covering  almost  32,000,000  acres  on 
140.000  farms  and  ranches.  Three  million 
acres  are  already  operated  on  a  BOll-con- 
servation  basis,  which  increases  production 
while  saving  the  soil  for  the  future. 

We  have  learned  that  a  State,  like  nations 
In  history,  rises  or  falls  with  the  productivity 
of  its  soil.  Oklahoma  roee  on  the  produc- 
tivity of  her  soil  and  is  determined  that  she 
will  not  fall. 

It  is  easier  to  keep  the  soil  than  to  regain 
It  when  it  Is  once  gone.  Oklahoma  was  for- 
tunate that  not  too  much  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  time  our  national  consciousness 
was  awakened  at  last  to  the  problem  of  eoU 
conservation  a  dozen  years  ago. 

The  pioneering  spirit  is  still  alive  in  Okla- 
homa. Many  of  the  people  are  the  first 
generation  of  the  forward-seeing  pioneers 
whom  hardships  and  problems  did  not  stop. 
We  can  be  thankful  for  that,  because  the 
end  of  this  war  will  bring  new  problems  to 
this  Nation  and  to  this  State.  We  will  be 
living  In  a  different  kind  of  a  world — a  new 
world  But  you  are  iised  to  that.  You 
have  faced  new  horiaons  before. 

Let  me  suggest  one  of  these  problems  to 
you  now.  You  have  just  harvested  the  great- 
est wheat  crop  in  your  history.  You  have 
more  livestock  on  yotir  farms  than  ever  be- 
fore. You  are  producing  more  total  food 
and  fiber  than  you  had  ever  thought  pos- 
sible. You  have  been  doing  this  short-handed 
and    with   limited   machinery   and  supplies. 

That  record  of  the  past  few  years  suggests 
what  you  can  do  when  your  boys  come  home 
to  help  and  when  you  can  get  plenty  of 
machinery  and  equipment  besides.  Your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine  as  to  what  that 
tremendous  production  can  be. 

This  production  is  what  we  want.  There 
Is  no  place  in  America  for  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity.  Abundance  is  the  soundest  of  na- 
tional policies,  and  It  la  plain,  common  sense 
to  produce  all  that  we  can  consume  and 
export,  within  the  limits  of  soil-conservation 
practices,  at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  farmer  has  proved  he  can  do 
the  producing.  The  problem — ond  the  genius 
of  America  will  not  reat  imtll  this  problem 
htm  been  eolved — is  to  make  tbe  best  ti«e 
to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  of  that  production.  It  is  a  challenge 
equal  to  that  which  faced  the  pioneers  when 
they  looked  across  the  unplowed  prairies  of 
Oklahoma.  I  know  it  Is  the  hope  of  every- 
one that  we  In  this  generation  c  n  meet  that 
ehetlenge  ss  succeeefulty  as  the  pioneers  met 
thalm.  Hietory  has  written  their  record;  the 
eame  ruthleu  history  will  write  ours. 

Without  going  into  details,  there  are  two 
ways  to  use  this  food.   These  are  to  oonsiune 
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ft  ourselves  and  to  export  It  to  others.  But 
we  are  now  eating  more  food  per  capita  in 
the  United  States  than  we  have  ever  eaten 
before,  because  of  our  record  purchasing 
power.  Whether  we  can  eat  still  more,  or 
even  continue  at  our  present  record  rate,  de- 
pends on  whether  we  can  maintain  our  na- 
tional purchasing  power. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
consuming  here  at  home  more  food  and 
fiber  than  ever  in  our  history,  we  are  etill 
txportmg  great  quantities  of  it  overseae.  We 
are  able  to  export  this  because  we  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  we  consume  ourselves, 
even  at  our  preeent  record  rate  of  consump- 
tion. Whether  we  can  export  still  more,  or 
even  continue  at  our  preeent  rate,  depends 
on  whether  the  world  continues  to  buy  It, 
and  that  depends  on  how  wisely  world  trade 
is  handled.  Just  as  our  domestic  consump- 
tion depends  on  sound  conditions  of  do- 
mestic trade,  just  so  does  the  other  great 
outlet  depend  on  sound  conditions  of  world 
trade. 

Perhape  In  the  past  we  have  been  so  busy 
developing  our  own  country  that  we  may 
have  overlooked  some  of  the  value  of  the 
broad  two-way  highway  of  foreign  trade, 
which  furnishes  an  outlet  for  our  own  pro- 
duction and  which  brings  us  the  real  value 
of  the  production  of  others  for  us  to  con- 
sume ourselves. 

Now  It  seems  more  necessary  than  ever 
to  work  for  a  greatly  expended  foreign  trade 
In  farm  producU.  We  can  and  should  be 
the  best  fed  people  on  earth  with  plenty 
left  over  to  sell  to  the  other  people  of  the 
world. 

There  is  no  place  now  for  Isolationism. 
Through  the  growing  pains  of  the  war  we 
have  come  to  the  mature  statxis  of  a  world 
power,  and  we  can  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  this  position  affords. 
This  is  generally  considered  a  responsibility; 
It  U  also  an  opportunity.  If  we  are  to  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  for  foreign  out- 
lets for  our  abundant  pu-oductlon,  we  must 
trade  on  a  two-way  highway  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

I  am  not  proposing  how  this  be  done.  I 
am  simply  suggesting  the  challenge  to  the 
forward-looking  pioneers  of  Oklahoma, 
knowing  that  when  public  opinion  demands 
anything  it  eventually  will  come  about  some 
way. 


The  Hungarians.  like  the  Rtnnanlana.  may 
claim  that  they  adopted  HiUer's  savagery 
against  the  Jews  under  duress.  But  after 
people  like  the  Dutch,  the  Czechs,  the  Bel- 
gians, and  the  Danes  have  shown  how  they 
could  resist  such  duress,  the  Hungarians  wUl 
Just  have  no  defense  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing comes,  as  by  now  they  know  It  must. 

Eighty  thousand  Jews  of  the  Carpathian 
Provinces  have  already  disappeared  by  masa 
extermination,  after  tjeing  sent  to  the  mur- 
der camps  in  Poland.  One  million  Hun- 
garian Jews  are  doomed  unless  drastic  meas- 
ures are  immediately  taken  to  end  this  bru- 
tality Such  savagery  will,  of  course,  be  re- 
peated In  other  satellite  countxlee  If  the 
United  Nations  fall  to  take  the  neceesarr 
action.  A  leeson  to  all  who  would  carry  out 
the  Hitler  program  of  murder  must  be  uught 
the  Hungarians. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  President,  to  propose 
to  the  miuury  leaders  of  the  United  Nations 
to  help  prevent  a  constant  repetition  of 
such  savagery.  For  the  sake  of  saving  many 
thousands  of  Jews  among  the  other  vassals 
of  Hitler.  Hungary  must  be  taught  a  leeson  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  Berlin.  Air 
squadrons  must  be  sent  to  Budapest  until  it 
Is  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  will 
be  a  clear  indication  that  the  United  Nations 
are  concerned  for  the  llvee  of  Jews  and  wiU 
remove  the  impression  among  the  enemy 
that  Jewish  lives  have  no  value.  And  it 
should  deter  other  vassal  nations  from  fol- 
lowing such  Nazi-Hungarian  example. 

Wherever  possible,  the  destruction  should, 
of  course,  be  limited  to  structures,  so  that  a 
minimum  of  lives  be  lost. 

Such  a  step  will  actually  stem  the  oceans 
of  bloodshed,  bring  a  quicker  end  of  the  war, 
save  an  untold  number  of  lives.  Including 
many  thousands  of  Jews,  and  hasten  the 
return  of  a  normal  attitude  towards  all 
human  beings  generally. 

Of  course,  as  a  token  that  the  lives  of  Jews 
are  dear  to  the  United  Nations,  exchange  of 
prisoners  for  Jews  would  help. 

F^Jr  the  sake  of  all  humanity,  we  trust  such 
action  will  be  taken  speedily. 

Isaac  Rosengartcn, 
Editor,  the  Jewish  Forum. 


Hunf  arian  Jews  Mast  Be  Saved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NCW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  copy  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  from  the 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Forum: 

Niw  YoxK.  N.  Y. 

DtAB  Ms.  PsasDSirr:  The  Nazi -Hungarian 
Government  paper.  It  was  reported  by  the 
J  T,  A.,  issued  the  savage  threat  thst  1,000 
Jews  will  be  sentenced  to  death  for  every  air 
raid  the  United  Nations  will  make  on  Buda- 
pest Thus  the  United  Nations  are  virtually 
made  partners  to  the  murders.  Terror  may 
frighten  off  individuals.  It  Is  only  a  people 
hoping  against  hope  thst  the  Inevitable  will 
thus  be  delayed,  that  can  resort  to  such 
sadism  with  a  view  to  frightening  off  whole 
annles. 


Reprint  of  Speeches 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speeches  de- 
livered by  me  during  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress: 

CONGRESS     SHOULD     XABl     WAGX8     OV     SAILaOAD 
SMPLOTEXS 

(Speech   of  Hon.    Charlis   W.  VtrxsKU..   of 

Illinois,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

Wednesday,  November  24, 1943) 

Mr.  VtrasKix.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  dls- 
ctieeed  thU  matter  eome  weeks  ago.  I  want 
again  today  to  speak  very  briefly  in  support 
of  the  appeal  of  the  railroad  men  to  the 
Congress  for  a  raise  of  their  wages  in  the 
meager  sum  of  8  cenu  sn  hour. 

X  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  I  believe  we  should  vote  to  give  them  the 
small  amount  they  ask.  Ut  me  submit  my 
reasons. 

First,  their  wages  are  too  low,  compared  with 
tbe  average  level  of  wsfes.   I  say  averafs  level 


to  order  to  exclude  workers  In  most  of  the 
war-producing  plants,  because  In  most  war 
plants  the  workers  are  getting  at  least  60 
percent  more  than  the  railroad  men  will  get 
after  this  Increase  has  been  allowed. 

Second,  they  can  be  granted  this  raise  with- 
out  breaking  the  "hold  the  line"  order  be- 
cause such  raise  wUl  not  yet  t>rlng  them 
above  the  wagee  they  are  enUtled  to  to  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  llvtog  or  the  UtUe 
Steel  formula. 

Third,  to  grant  them  this  raise  wUl  not.  In 
way,  raise  the  cost  of  living  because  such  raise 
wUl  not  cause  the  railroads  to  raise  their  rates 
to  a  single  Instance. 

fourth.  It  will  eettle  the  discontent  and 
restlessness  that  the  administration  and  Mr. 
Vlnaon's  denial  of  their  rlghU  has  stirred  up 
among  them  and  it  may  prevent  a  general 
railway  strike.  The  over  a  million  men  in 
these  16  organisations  have  seen  their  rights 
kicked  around  from  one  commission  to  an- 
other in  a  continuous  game  of  "buck  pasBlng** 
till  they  are  becoming  aroused. 

Fifth,  collective  bargaining  between  labor 
and  management  Is  an  established  institu- 
tion to  this  Nation.  It  Is  regarded  by  the 
laboring  men  as  the  foundation  of  labor's 
bill  of  rights.  The  railroad  management  and 
the  representatives  of  the  men  have  met  col- 
lectively, bargained,  and  agreed  upon  the  to- 
crease  of  8  cents  an  hour,  and  if  we  believe 
In  what  we  have  written  Into  the  law.  that 
agreement,  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  It 
does  not  even  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living, 
should  have  been  approved  at  once  by  Judge 
Vtoson. 

Sixth,  when  precedent  and  law  la  betog 
evaded,  bypassed,  and  usurped  by  bxireau- 
cratlc  and  dictatorial  methods.  It  Is  time  for 
Congress  to  assert  Itself  and  act  swiftly  and 
effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  fear  by  our  en- 
vironment we  allow  ourselves  In  our  thinking 
to  get  too  far  away  from  our  people  to  our 
district.  We  forget  the  human  equation.  I 
want  you  to  thtok  with  me  for  a  moment 
so  we  can  have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  and 
try  to  settle  this  question  before  this  mat- 
ter results  m  a  Nation-wide  strike  and  the 
Government  ftods  an  excuse  to  step  In  and 
take  over  the  railroads.  You  remember,  I 
am  sure,  the  miserable  and  costly  failure  the 
Government  made  In  operating  the  ralh-oads 
In  the  First  World  War.  None  of  us  who  re- 
member that  tragedy  want  to  take  a  chance 
on  it  happening  again. 

The  over  a  million  men  who  are  asktog  for 
this  raise  have  not  caused  by  a  strike  the  loss 
of  a  day's  time  In  23  years.    They  have  done 
a  marvelous  Job  In  helping  to  keep  the  road- 
beds and  rolling  stock  In  a  shape  that  hae 
made  it  possible  to  move  twice  the  amount  of 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  since  war  was 
declared  than  has  ever  before  been  trans- 
ported to  this  Nation.    They  are  among  our 
most  respected  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
Nation,  yet  over  one-half  mlUlon  of  these 
railroad  men  receive  an  average  of  less  than 
70  cents  an  hour,  and  120,000  of  these  railroad 
men  receive  46  cents  an  hour  or  less.    This 
Congress.  In  my  Judgment,  should  pass  the 
Truman-Crosser  resolution,  setUe  the  matter, 
and  remove  this  groee  toeqxilty  to  wages. 


orroemow  to  hatxowal  ssbvicb  act 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Craslis  W. 

VussELL.  of  Illinois,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

•entatlvee,  Wednesday,  March  18.  l»44) 

Mr.  Vtntfsu..  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  want 

to  voice  my  oppoeltlon  against  any  sort  of  a 

national  service  act.    I  am  against  the  Aus- 

tln-Wsdsworth  bill,  and  will  oppoee  any  other 

bill  under  any  name,  whether  it  be  one  drawn 

itoder  the  suggestion  of  tbe  President 

time  back  when  he  Indicated  to  tbe  ^^ 

and  the  people  that  under  certain 

tie  would  favor  a  national 
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VDOld  drftft  «11  peopU  to  Mnrt  undtr  tiM  em- 
tiillBWl  powtr  and  oontrol  of  Um  P*d«ral 
OoTwniiMnt  bar*  In  WMbington. 

Mr.  SpMker.  w«  b«Te  wltneMed  for  tlM  pMt 
Banj  yean  ths  centralization  of  power  and 
control  of  tlM  people  whlcb  baa  been  con- 
stantly Increasing  year  by  year.  Naturally, 
under  tbe  impact  of  war  and  the  great  strug- 
gle we  are  In.  tbere  baa  been  less  opposition 
to  Oovemment  control,  because  all  of  tbe 
people  want  to  do  everytblng  tbey  can  do, 
and  all  of  tbe  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
and  are  anzloiis  to  coordinate  tbeir  efforts 
toward  tbe  winning  of  tbe  war.  Tbere  bas 
been  mucb  necessary  extension  of  control 
and  regimentation  of  tbe  people,  but  under 
tbe  guise  of  war  tbere  bas  been  mucb  un- 
justified control  fastened  upon  tbem  and 
mucb  unjustified  centralization  of  power. 

Tbere  is  a  great  danger  in  sucb  times  of 
atrssa  and  struggle  of  sucb  controls  and  regi- 
mentation and  centralization  of  power  being 
earn«d  entirely  too  far,  and  It  is  my  candid 
opinion,  and  I  believe  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
majority  of  tbe  Members  of  tbis  Congress, 
that  that  point  will  bave  been  reacbed  and 
tf  tbls  CongrsM  sboxild  approve  and 
A  national  aenrlce  act. 

Certainly  sucb  an  act  sbould  not  be  passed 
imlMB  there  is  unquestioned  proof  tbat  It 
la  naoasaary.  Certainly  sucb  an  act  is  not  In 
step  wltb  democracy.  It  Is  In  step  wltb  tbe 
theory  of  a  totalitarian  form  of  goverimient. 
The  questions  arise.  Will  it  help  to  Increase 
production  of  tbe  Implements  of  war?  Will 
It  help  to  Increase  the  production  of  food 
on  the  farms  of  this  country?  Will  It  help 
to  move  more  goods  and  materials  over  the 
traosportatlon  systems  of  America?  Will  it 
ralaase  more  manpower  for  the  military  serv- 
ice of  our  country? 

Of  all  the  articles  I  have  read  upon  this 
subject,  and  of  all  the  speeches  I  have  11s- 
tanad  to.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  been 
eooTluced  that  there  is  a  necessity  now  for  a 
national  service  act  and  I  bave  not  been  con- 
vinced that  such  an  act  will  lead  to  greater 
production  from  o\ir  mines.  In  otir  industrial 
plants  for  the  winning  of  the  war,  or  that 
It  will  bring  any  greater  production  from  tbe 
farmers  of  our  Nation,  or  that  It  wlU  hasten 
the  delivery  of  goods  over  the  railways  or 
the  transportation  systems  of  our  country. 
In  fact.  I  fear  tbat  tbe  passage  of  a  national 
•errloe  act  would  retard  all  these  endeavors 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Nation  In  these  times  of  stress.  Freemen 
will  bring  forth  greater  production  than  men 
who  are  forced  and  regimented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unwilling  to  depart  from 
the  democracy  of  this  country  which  has 
aerfed  it  so  well  and  embark  upon  sucb  a 
totalitarian  coxirse  unless  it  t>e  proven  vrltb- 
out  doubt  tbat  our  manpower  situation  is  bo 
desperate  that  we  must  take  In  this  country 
sucb  a  dangennis  step  In  a  last  final  effort 
to  get  tbe  production  that  Is  necesary  to  win 
the  war.  And  if  we  take  this  step,  we  are 
following  In  the  very  footsteps  of  the  Nazi 
govertunent  which  early  in  the  war  did  tbe 
aame  thing  to  all  of  the  people  of  tbat  nation. 

I  t>'t"'r  the  American  farmers  and  tbe 
American  workmen,  all  of  tbem.  wbetber  or 
not  they  belong  to  any  labor  organization, 
wben  we  take  Into  consideration  tbe  miracle 
of  prodiictlon  on  tbe  farms  and  In  tbe  fac- 
torlaa  tlut  bas  been  tiuned  out  under  the 
jhmmrrivj  ot  tbts  country,  that  tbey  and 
W  bava  demonstrated  that  democracy  In 
aetton  can  be  swift  enoxigb  sTen  during  war- 
to  maintain  Ita  democracy  and  at  tbe 
tfarelop  tbe  greatest  food  supply 
machine  In  tbe  world.  There  is  no 
but  thst  tbe  men  and  women  of 
ttila  Nation  bave  not  only  prodtioad  tiM  bttt 
and  greaust  army  In  the  world  ta  tbe  ehort« 
aat  length  ot  time  but  they  bave  produced  the 
peMM  amount  ot  food,  munitions  of  war, 
tMlMttf  atrplanea.  tanks,  trucks,  guns,  and 
b*ltteah»ps,  ot  any  nauoa  In  the  world.   And, 


country 


perm  ssion 


in  addition,  the  Amerlci^ 
production  and  lcnd-1 
of  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
war  equipment  to  all  of 
world.    They  now  have 
on  all  of  the  battle  front* 
they  bave  poxired  twice 
this  flgbt.  money  sacrlflc^ 
of  tbe  people  of  tbls 
rest  of  tbe  Allied  Nations 
are  told  we  mxist  do  more, 
every  man  and  woman 
to  65  years,  and  tbat  undkr 
these  people  would  be  a1 
of  the  Government. 

Itr.  Speaker,  the  right 
wages  or  their  right  to 
to  another  without 
nied  under  the  law.    All 
subject  to  tbe  assignment 
Oovemment. 

This  step  should  not 
better  look  back  Into  the 
try  and  try  to  hold  to 
fundamental  principles 
coimtry  great.    We  had 
proud  and  a  little  more  u 
compllshments  that  the 
women  have  been  able  to 
great  crisis  because  they 
acles  In  production  on 
mills  and  factories,  and 
their  money  and  sent  tb^lr 
the  world  in  this  strugg' 
tbls  Nation  exemplifying 
as  can  be  f  oimd  in  the 
In  tbe  world.     The  Amer 
sound.    They  still  re8f>e^t 
principles  of  American 
want  to  maintain  tbls 
lines  of  Government 
greatest  nstion  in  the 

Forced    labor   and    n 
Judgment,  will  sl».w 
slow  down  the  war  effor 
It  can  be  Justified  on  an: 
opinion  that  If  there  evei 
a  national  service  act  tha^ 
year  ago.     Even  Mr. 
the  War  Manpower 
year,  while  tbere  has 
tlonal  service  act,  bas 
sary." 

Such  an  act  will  place 
the  bands  of  any 

Such  an  act  Is  too 
democracy  In  this  ooimt^y 

Such  an  act.  in  my 
fled    and   sboxild   not   iM 
Congress. 


people,  through 

have  sent  billions 

products   and  of 

^e  nations  of  tbe 

heir  fighting  men 

of  the  world,  and 

mucb  money  into 

from  the  savings 

than  all  of  the 

combined.     Yet  we 

tbat  we  must  draft 

ftom  the  ages  of  18 

siKb  a  law  all  of 

the  beck  and  call 


c  f  workers  to  higher 
transfer  from  one  Job 
woxild  be  de- 
al them  would  be 
and  call  of  tbe 


tte 
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that 


sa  d 


govemi  lent 


far 


BAtLBOAS  atrLom  s  or  America 


(Speech  of  Hon.  Chaklxb 
nols.  In  the  House  of 
day.  October  12.  1943) 

Mr.  VtTVSZLL.  Mr 
the  attention  of  the 
greaa  today  to  a  matter 
slderatlon  which  affects 
groups  of  laboring  men 
bave  backed  the  war 
who  have  not  cost  their 
of  1  hour's  time  dualng 
strike.     They  need  our 

I  refer  to  tbe  railroad 
lea. 

There  is  probably  no 
in  tbe  Nation  who  bave 
•enrtea  to  the  people  of 
the  war  effort  than  have 
to  the  TarlotH  railway 
operating  organlaatlons 
houre  and  constant  effor 
greatest  amount  of 
traflle  over  our  American 
the  world  bas  ever  knowfa 

During  World  War  N< 
business  in  1918.  railroad  i 
in    handling    405.000.00 1 
freight  and  4S.O0O.0OO.0O( 


)e  taken.    We  had 

1  ilstory  of  this  coun- 

I  ome  of  the  sound, 

have  made  this 

b4tter  be  a  little  more 

tisfled  with  the  ac- 

American  men  and 

>ring  to  bear  In  this 

bave  achieved  mlr- 

farms  and  In  the 

they  have  laid  out 

boys  throughout 
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With  85  percent  fewer  looomotWea  and  3f 
percent  fewer  freight  cars,  last  year,  In  1043, 
the  American  railway  men  put  over  the  roewl 
638.000,000.000  ton-mlles  of  freight— an  In- 
crease of  68  percent  over  the  1018  movement. 
In  the  same  year  they  moved  64.000.000.000 
miles  of  passenger  traffic,  extending  the  1818 
volume  by  26  percent. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1943  our  freight 
trafBc  will  reach  725,000,000.000  ton-miles, 
representing  an  Increase  of  80  percent  over 
the  business  handled  under  Government 
operations  during  World  War  No.  1.  The 
passenger  increase  is  even  greater. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  It  not  been  for  over  1,000.- 
000  employees  of  the  railroads  who  are  known 
as  the  nonoperatlng  class,  this  outstanding 
record  could  not  bave  been  accomplished. 
This  class  of  railroad  men  start  with  the 
maintenance  men,  some  of  whom  are  known 
as  section  hands,  and  continues  on  Into  the 
railroad  yards  and  shops  with  the  boilermak- 
ers,  boUermaker  helpers,  machinists,  and  ma- 
chinist helpers,  car  repairers,  blaclcsmiths. 
and  so  forth.  They  are  the  men  who  have 
kept  the  roadbeds  in  shape,  who  bave  repaired 
and  kept  the  rolling  stock  in  such  condition 
as  to  get  this  transportation  over  the  road. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  a  great 
amount  of  this  unskilled  labor  during  these 
wartimes  and  during  these  high  prices  start 
as  low  as  36  cents  an  hour  and  that  the  top 
pay  for  machinists  In  railroad  work,  which 
represent  a  body  of  the  finest  mechanics  In 
America,  is  only  95  cents  an  hour. 

These  men  are  subject  to  the  same  taxes 
and  are  up  against  tbe  same  high  cost  of 
living  as  are  the  more  fortunate  millions  of 
workers  In  the  war  factories  of  the  Nation, 
who.  In  most  Instances,  draw  twice  those 
amounts  In  salaries.  You  know  the  type  of 
men  I  am  referring  to.  There  are  thousands 
of  them  \n  my  district  who  are  among  our 
most  conservative  and  respected  laboring 
men.  In  my  district  they  make  up  a  part  of 
the  citizenry  of  Centralla.  Salem,  Mount  Ver- 
non, Effingham.  Palestine.  Mount  Carmel.  Blu- 
ford.  and  other  cities.  You  bave  them 
throughout  your  districts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Tbey  are  among  our  best  citizens,  tbey 
support  the  schools,  the  cbxircbes,  and  the 
bond  drives. 

These  men  are  underpaid  and  have  t>een 
since  war  was  declared.  They  are  asldng  for 
more  money  now  and  their  plea  bas  been  al- 
most utterly  disregarded  up  to  tbe  present 
time  In  tbe  face  of  the  fact  tbat  the  rail- 
road companies,  due  to  their  heavy  volume 
of  business,  are  making  more  money  than  in 
the  many  years  past,  because  of  such  increase 
In  b\xsiness  and  in  Increases  granted  them  In 
rates. 

The  railroad  men  of  this  Nation  have  given 
tbe  country  little  trouble  with  regard  to  work 
stoppages.  There  has  not  been  a  major  rail- 
road strll?e  since  1922.  a  period  of  21  years. 
Diie  to  the  fact  that  living  has  increased 
rapidly  since  the  war  began,  on  September 
15.  15  organizations,  representing  1.000.000 
nonoperatlng  employees  served  notices  on  the 
companies  tbat  they  expected  an  Increase  of 
20  cents  an  hour  with  a  minimum  hourly 
wage  of  70  cents.  This  request  was  denied 
by  the  management  and  later  referred  to  tbe 
local  mediation  board.  This  board  failed  to 
agree  and  the  President,  by  executive  order, 
appointed  an  Emergency  Board  to  take  the 
matter  under  advisement. 

On  May  24.  1943,  tbls  Board  recommended 
an  Increase  of  8  cents  an  hour.  On  June  22, 
1948,  Mr.  Vinson,  who  was  appointed  recently 
by  the  President  as  Economic  Stabillzstlon 
Director,  denied  the  incrrase  as  recommended 
by  tbe  Emergency  Board.  On  August  7.  tha 
railroad  management  and  representatlvee  of 
tbe  tarlotu  crafts,  negotiated  an  agreement 
baaed  on  tbe  findings  of  this  Emergency 
Board.  Mr.  Vinson,  tba  Prealdent's  right- 
hand  man.  who  apparently  Is  following  tha 
dictates  of  the  President,  haa  consistently  r«- 
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fused  to  approve  tbls  small  r^lse,  and  the 
railroad  men  have  been  refused  tha  meager 
■tun  of  8  centa  an  hour  increase. 

Every  fslr-mlnded  citizen  who  will  give 
any  thought  to  the  situation  knows  that  tha 
price  of  living,  within  tbe  past  2  years,  haa 
Increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  8  cents 
an  hour  raise  now  refused  to  the  railroad 
men.  Tbe  pay  of  tbls  great  group  of  our 
citizens  is  below  the  average  standard  pay 
for  the  class  of  vork  they  do  and  it  Is  hard 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Vinson,  who  speaks 
for  the  President,  continues  to  turn  his  back 
against  this  great  group  of  men  who  have 
contributed  patiently  and  loyally  to  tbe 
enormous  task  of  railway  transportation  In 
this  country. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  and 
Mr.  Vinson  will  take  note  of  the  unjtist  treat- 
ment these  men  are  receiving  and  grant  this 
meager  raise  In  salary.  If  they  do  not  the 
blame  should  be  placed  where  It  belongs. 
Tbe  President  and  Mr.  Vinson,  and  no  one 
else  must  be  held  responsible. 

WAX  LABOa  aOAXO  SHOULD  APFEOVZ  ILLINOIS 
Mums   AND   OPIRATOHS   AOBXESCXNT 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Chaslbb  W.Vuisxll.  of  Illi- 
nois, in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Monday,  October  4.  1943)  • 
Mr.  VntsBLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  about  time 
the  War  Labor  Board  changed  Its  attitude 
toward  the  rank  and  file  of  the  coal  miners 
of  the  Nation  and  began  thinkmg  of  getting 
coal  to  keep  the  people  from  freezing  this 
winter  rather  than  to  continue  dodging 
the  issue  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  labor 
leaders  who  represent  the  miners.  If  the 
War  LBt>or  Board  and  the  Government  are 
willing  to  give  up  tlielr  pet  peeve,  settle  the 
coal  mine  dispute,  and  get  greater  produc- 
tion of  coal  for  otir  citizens  and  the  war 
effort  tbey  now  have  their  chance. 

The  United  Mine  Woriiers  of  Illinois  and 
the  coal  operators  have  reached  an  agreement 
on  the  proposed  BVa-bour  day.  All  the  War 
Labor  Board  bas  to  do  now  Is  to  approve  sucb 
agreement.  Doubtless,  If  this  Board  will  ap- 
prove this  agreement.  Its  terms  will  be  ac- 
cepted throughout  tbe  Nation  with  a  new 
wage  contract  entered  into  between  the  mine 
workers  and  the  operators.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  President  and  the  War  Labor  Board 
win  see  the  urgent  necessity  of  such  action. 
I  refer  to  tbe  President  because  there  is  little 
question  but  tbat  none  of  the  bureau  heads, 
In  an  Important  matter  like  tbis,  would  make 
a  decision  without  his  approval. 

Without  the  renewal  of  a  wage  contract  the 
coal  miners  have  carried  on  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  time  out  on  strike,  and  they 
have  done  a  good  Job  In  production  for  the 
Nation.  As  a  class  they  have  not  received  the 
consideration  and  credit  that  Is  due  them.  It 
should  have  been  evident  from  tbe  beginning 
that  with  tlie  increase  of  the  cost  of  living 
that  the  wages  of  the  miners,  either  by  allow- 
ing portal  to  portal  pay  or  in  other  ways,  must 
be  Increased. 

Their  scale  of  wages  haa  been  far  below  tbe 
acale  of  wagea  In  tbe  munitions  factories. 
Tbeir  work  is  and  bas  been  more  bazardotis 
than  that  of  most  Industrial  workers.  All 
over  the  Nation  women  with  no  experience 
and  with  only  a  few  weeks'  training  have  been 
drawing  higher  wages  than  the  miners,  who 
have  spent  years  in  acquiring  tbe  skill  of  tbeir 
trade.  It  should  bave  been  evident  to  thoae 
in  charge  of  the  War  Labor  Beard  that  you 
cannot  keep  a  group  of  men,  who  are  organ- 
ised and  wboae  ranks  number  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  at  a  wage  level  far  below 
what  their  neighbors  are  making  In  leas 
bazardous  work  and  In  better  working  condl- 
tiona  than  are  thoae  of  the  miners.  It  la  to 
be  hoped  that  tha  War  Labor  Board  wiU 
abandon  lu  bard-beaded  attitude  and  tbat 
peace  may  coma  to  tha  mining  industry  with 
a  fraatar  production  of  coal  because  otu  out- 
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put  now  ts  lagging  behind  production  goals 
by  over  600.000  tons  per  week. 

This  Nation  faces  a  serious  fuel  shortage 
diirlng  the  coming  winter.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  homes  will  be  cold  be- 
cause of  an  Inability  to  obtain  fuel.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  fuel  shortage  must  be 
accepted  by  tbe  War  Labor  Board.  Inasmuch 
as  Its  uiu-easoning  attitude  toward  the  miners 
Is  as  directly  responsible  for  the  strife  in  that 
Industry  as  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  work 
under  conditions  which  they  regarded  as  In- 
tolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  the  Memt>ers  of  this  Hotxse,  if  they  had  an 
opportunity,  would  vote  for  the  proposal  that 
is  now  before  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  am 
sure  the  coal  miners  have  the  sympathy  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  recognize  their  hazardous  employment 
and  who  also  recognize  that  this  group  of 
men  has  been  underpaid  for  many  months 
when  taking  Into  consideration  the  high  coat 
of  living  and  the  wage  standard  set  for  other 
Industrial  workers. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  War  Labor  Board 
will  abandon  Its  arbitrary  policy,  approve  this 
agreement,  and  stop  the  uncertainty  and 
strife  In  the  mining  industry  In  the  Interest 
of  the  men  who  work  In  the  mines  and  in  the 
Interest  of  the  war  effort  and  our  civilian 
economy. 

MAm    ««mATION    DECISIONS   FINAL 

(Remarks  of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Vxjrsexl,  of 
Illinois,  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Friday,  June  9,  1944) 

Mr.  Vttrsell.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  writing  into  this  price  control  bill  section 
10,  In  which  the  committee  provides  that  the 
decisions  by  the  Railway  Mediation  Board,  or 
sucb  agencies  settling  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween railroad  management  and  railway  em- 
ployees, BhaU  be  final  when  rendered. 

If  this  amendment  Is  approved  by  this  Con- 
gress it  will  prevent  the  playing  ol  poUtics 
and  the  shameftil  practices  by  those  high  In 
official  authority  here  in  Washington  who,  by 
their  buck-passing  and  delay,  caused  a  strike 
to  be  called  by  the  railway  labor  men  of  tbe 
Nation  which  hurt  the  cause  of  railway  labor 
organizations  unjustly,  during  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  and  which  brought  atwut  a  situa- 
tion which  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
State*  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  railroads 
all  cf  which  could  and  should  have  been 
avoided  and  which  will  be  made  Impossible 
m  the  future  If  this  amendment  is  approved 
by  the  Congress. 

Members  of  this  House  will  remember  that 
for  a  year  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  railway 
strike  In  December  of  last  year  through  the 
Board  aet  up  for  the  hearing  of  such  disputes 
every  legal  step  had  been  taken  as  between 
the  railway  employees  and  railway  manage- 
ment. The  facts  are  the  railway  management 
recognized  the  raUway  employees  were  ea- 
tltled  to  more  money  and  tbe  two  groups  had 
agreed  upon  the  amount.  At  that  point 
through  the  operation  and  on  the  advice  of 
O.  P.  A.  tbe  matter  was  appealed  to  Director 
of  Stabilization.  Mr.  Fred  Vinson.  He  ruled 
against  it  on  the  theory  that  It  might  In- 
crease tbe  cost  of  living. 

The  President  came  Into  the  picture  and 
aet  up  a  new  Board  to  make  a  restudy  and  a 
recanvaas  of  the  entire  matter  which  had 
been  restudied  and  recanvassed  for  an  entire 
year  and  when  the  facts  were  brought  in  again 
Mr.  Vinaon  offered  some  increases  btit  wanted 
it  done  In  his  particular  way  which  was  in- 
aqultable  to  the  men  involved.  It  was  at 
this  Juncture  that  the  Praaldant  seised  the 
railroads,  apparently  in  order  to  prevent  a 
nation -wide  tie-up  of  transportation.  After 
the  railroads  were  seised  and  bald  for  48 
boura  tbey  were  turned  back  to  the  oom- 
panlea  and  a  aettlement  was  made  with  the 
man  involved  at  as  aaiMb  or  mora  coaU  tbaa 


would  bave  resulted  from  thrtr  contract  hafl 
the  matter  never  been  appealed  to  Mr.  Vin- 
aon, to  Mr.  Byrnes,  or  the  President. 

I  protested  the  delay  In  a  speech  on  tha 
floor  of  the  House  at  tbat  time:  urged  that 
the  15  nonoperatlng  groups  and  tbat  the  8 
operating  groups  representing  over  one  and 
one-half  millions  of  among  out  finest  labor- 
ing men  In  tbe  Nation  be  given  the  small 
raise  In  salary  they  and  the  railway  manage- 
ment had.  agreed  upon.  The  official  delayers 
and  stabilizers,  from  Judge  Vinson  to  the 
White  House,  would  not  do  It.  They  delayed 
the  matter  and  forced  the  men  to  vote  to 
strike. 

If  this  legislation  is  approved,  the  decision 
of  the  Board  will  be  final.  Neither  Mr.  Vin- 
son, the  President,  nor  anyone  can  delay  tbe 
execution  of  tbe  Bciard's  order. 

This  amendment  provides  for  the  using  of 
the  Railway  Mediation  Board  and  other  well 
thought-out  plans  for  arriving  at  Just  de- 
cisions between  railway  employees  and  rail- 
way management  growing  out  of  collectlva 
bargaining. 

It  removes  the  possibility  of  delay  In  the 
future  and  the  possibility  of  playing  politics 
at  tbe  expense  of  the  railway  workers  and 
railway  management.  It  compels  such  dis- 
putes to  be  adjudicated  and  settled  In  an 
impartial  way  and  In  a  way  that  has  proven 
satisfactory  In  tbe  past. 

It  Is  the  right  step  In  the  right  direction 
to  settle  labor  and  management  controversies 
by  sound  principles  of  mediation  which  Is  so 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUBfLEY 

or  VZBMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Brat- 
tleboro  Reformer  of  August  8,  1944,  en- 
titled "The  Hand-Out  Complex": 

THE   HAND-OUT   COMPLKX 

The  Democratic  administration  In  Wash- 
ington has  developed  a  severe  hand-out  com- 
plex, the  latest  manifestation  of  which  im  a 
proposal  to  Increase  the  amount  paid  to  the 
unemployed  up  to  $35  a  week.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  taking  over  the  present  un- 
employment compensation  systems  operated 
by  the  States  and  dumping  in  a  lot  more 
money. 

This  ia  a  telling  aelf-indlctment  of  tha 
Democrata.  They  are  ao  conditioned  to  un- 
employment, the  dole,  and  depression  that 
they  don't  think  in  terms  of  anything  elss. 
They  have  mentally  drifted  Into  a  world 
where  such  things  are  normal  and  perma- 
nent. All  the  post-war  planning  they  do 
consists  of  more  W.  P.  A.,  more  public  works, 
more  hand-outs.  They  are  perpetually  pro- 
posing to  do  something  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  common  man,  but  ao  far  have  never 
been  able  to  think  of  anything  to  do  except 
spend  aome  more  Oovemment  money.  It 
doea  not  aeem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that 
what  the  common  man  wanta  moat  of  all  ia 
an  boneat  job. 

,Tba  people  of  tbia  country  dont  want  to 
go  back  to  dole,  unemployment,  and  depraa- 
alon  when  tbe  war  is  over.  Tliey  want  to  go 
back  to  tbe  kind  of  America  they  vaad  to 
know,  where  good  workers  could  get  good 
joba.  where  people  paid  tbalr  own  Mils  and 
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dldnt  expect  tonM  alphabetical  agency  to 
ball  them  out  ot  all  their  troubles.  The  peo- 
ple want  to  put  Washington  back  on  the 
American  etyle  and  the  ftnt  atep  will  be 
in  November. 


Aid  for  Dependents  of  Veteraai 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  tHOU  ISLAND 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESErTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
I  have  been  in  Rhode  Island  I  have  re- 
ceived innumerable  requests  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  aid  to  dependents  of  men 
and  women  In  the  armed  forces.  I  wish 
It  were  possible  to  explain  to  every  rela- 
tive of  a  man  or  woman  In  the  service 
that  he  should  write  to  his  Congressman  it 
he  has  any  dlflBculty.  or  if  there  is  any  in- 
formation he  wants  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Second  Rhode  Island  Congres- 
sional District,  folks  should  write  to  me. 
John  E.  Pocarty,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  D.  C.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  to  it  that  their  problems  are  taken 
care  of  properly. 

Any  dependent  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
In  our  armed  forces  who  is  paid  $138  a 
month  or  less  is  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
act  applies  only  to  men  and  women  in 
service  whose  base  pay  is  (138  a  month 
or  leas.  Those  men  and  women  in  serv- 
lee  who  get  more  than  $138  per  month 
come  under  another  system.  The  new 
act  passed  by  Congress,  effective  Novem- 
ber 1.  1943,  provides  a  monthly  family 
allowance  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child.  $80;  each  additional 
child.  $20.  A  divorced  wife  may  get  up 
to  $42  per  month  if  she  is  named  specifl- 
cally  in  the  court  order  to  receive  alimony 
and  she  receives  the  amount  named.  If 
this  amount  is  in  excess  of  $42,  she  can- 
not receive  over  $42.  The  child  of  a  di- 
vorce, where  there  is  no  wife  receiving 
family  allowance,  can  get  up  to  $42  per 
month  regardless  of  the  amoimt  given 
In  the  court  order.  If  there  is  a  wife 
receiving  family  allowance  this  amount 
Is  $30  and  if  there  are  other  children  it  Is 
slightly  less.  Therefore,  if  the  divorce 
or  court  order  does  not  name  the  child 
to  receive  support  or  name  the  child  for 
less  support,  this  is  disregarded  and  the 
above  amounts  are  given.  Illegitimate 
children  are  also  considered  as  class  A 
dependents  of  the  serviceman  if  they  are 
proven  to  be  his  children  either  by  his 
sworn  statement  to  that  effect  or  by  a 
court  order  adjudging  him  to  be  the 
-tather. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37;  two 
parents.  $37;  a  parent  or  two  parents  and 
any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters,  $37. 
Note:  Class  B  dependents,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood,  are  dependents  who 
are  oiily  partially  dependent  upon  service 
men  and  women  for  support.  In  other 
words,  if  the  dependents  are  dependent 
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KOW  TO  GET  rAMU-T  Al  LOWANCK 

Wherever  possible,  as  sjon  as  a  man 
or  woman  enters  servicii  they  should 
make  application  for  th< 
their  dependents.  They 
immediately  when  they 
The  allowance  payments  to  not  go  back 
but  start  with  the  date  of  application. 
Therefore,  if  the  man  or  \  oman  In  serv- 
ice waits  a  month  after  induction  be- 
fore they  file  an  applicat  on,  1  month's 
family  allowance  is  lo.st.  1  he  longer  they 
wait  to  file  an  applicat  on.  the  more 
money  is  lost.  It  is  impoi  tant  to  file  for 
this  the  day  they  enter. 

The  man  or  woman  in  service  should 
submit  the  application  on  a  form  they 
can  get  from  the  comm  inding  officer. 
In  filling  out  this  form  it  is  good  to  be 
careful  to  spell  all  names  correctly  and 
give  exact  information  a;  to  marriage, 
dates  of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Many  of 
the  troubles  dependents  I  ave  in  getting 
their  family  allowances  £re  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  service  man  or  woman  is 
careless  in  filling  out  the  jlank.  An  ex- 
tra minute  filling  out  the  I  dank  may  save 
several  months'  time  in  etting  the  al- 
lowance approved.  The  ai  plication  after 
careful  study  and  filling  o  it  should  then 
be  handed  to  the  commani  ing  officer. 

In  the  case  where  a  cla:  s  A  dependent 
must  apply,  the  Army  pro\  ides  a  blank  to 
be  filled  out,  but  the  Nav  f  requires  only 
a  letter  in  the  handwrit  ng  of  the  de- 
pendent stating  the  facts  and  giving  the 
serviceman's  full  name  a:  id  serial  num- 
ber. Class  A  family  all>wance  is  ap- 
proved regardless  of  th:  serviceman's 
desire  for  it. 

If  the  man  or  woman  n  service  with 
class  B  or  B-1  dependeits  refuses  to 
make  an  application  for  hem,  no  other 
person  can  apply,  and  the  re  Is  no  way  it 
can  be  given  to  them.  They  cannot  be 
forced  to  apply,  and  it  is  started  or  dis- 
continued at  the  will  of  t  le  serviceman. 
If  the  man  or  woman  Is  ir  the  Army  and 
his  class  B  or  B-1  depend  tnts  know  that 
he  will  approve  their  ar  plication,  they 


may  make  the  application  for  him  pro- 
viding he  Is  overseas.  When  the  appli- 
cation is  received,  he  Is  contacted  for 
his  approval.  If  the  man  or  woman  is 
In  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  they 
must  make  application  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  out  of  the 
country. 

DDTBtXNCX    BEtWEEN    rAMn.T    ALLOWANCI    AMD 
AIXOTMXNT 

It  is  well  for  both  the  serviceman  and 
the  dependents  to  know  the  difTerence  in 
these  terms.  Family  allowance  Is  a  sum 
of  money  partly  paid  by  the  service  man 
or  woman  and  partly  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  matter  how  small  or  how 
large  the  family  allowance  is  $22  Is 
deducted  from  the  service  man's  or 
woman's  salary  and  the  balance  is  paid 
by  the  Government.  Dependency  must 
be  shown  for  class  B  or  B-1  dependents 
to  receive  family  allowance. 

An  allotment  is  a  voluntary  deduction 
from  a  man's  pay  to  anyone  he  wishes 
to  give  it  and  it  is  not  increased  by  any 
amount  from  the  Government.  These 
are  referred"to  as  class  E  allotments  and 
no  dependency  needs  be  shown  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  service  man  or  woman  is 
the  only  one  who  can  request  that  this 
deduction  be  made  from  his  pay. 

PARENTS  AND  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  CAN 
■ZCKIVS  ALLOWANCES  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  AS 
wax  AND  CHTLOREN 

It  Is  also  Important  to  know  that  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  can  get 
family  allowance  even  if  the  serviceman's 
wife  and  children  get  one.  In  other 
words,  if  men  or  women  in  service  have 
parents  and  brothers  or  sisters  depend- 
ent upon  them  as  well  as  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren— all  of  these  dependents  can  re- 
ceive family  allowance.  Because  a  serv- 
iceman has  a  wife  and  child  receiving 
this  allowance,  it  does  not  prevent  his 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  from 
also  receiving  it.  In  order  to  name 
them,  he  has  to  make  an  additional  $5 
contribution  toward  the  family  allow- 
ance. For  example,  if  he  has  a  wife  and 
child  or  children  receiving  family  allow- 
ance, he  is  having  $22  deducted  from  his 
wages  In  part  payment  of  it.  If  he 
wishes  also  to  name  his  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters,  he  has  $5  more  taken 
out  or  a  total  of  $27.  The  balance  in 
both  cases  is  paid  by  the  Government. 

PABENTS  CAN  GET  FAMILT  ALLOWANCE  nOU  MORS 
THAN  ONE  SON  OR  DAUGHTER  IN  SERVICE 

If  parents  are  dependent  upon  more 
than  one  son  or  daughter  or  both  In  serv- 
ice they  can  get  more  dependency  al- 
lowance. They  may  get  either  a  B  rating 
from  both  sons  or  they  may  get  a  B-1 
rating  from  one  and  a  B  from  another. 
They  may  receive  family  allowance  from 
no  more  than  two  sons  or  daughters  in 
service.  This  is  given  where  the  need  is 
shown  to  be  sufficiently  great  enough  to 
warrant  It. 

If  you  need  any  further  help,  contact 
your  Congressman.  It  is  a  Congress- 
man's duty  to  help  with  such  matters. 
He  is  your  representative  In  Washing- 
ton. If  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  In 
this  respect,  your  Congressman  Is  th« 
person  to  take  it  up  with. 

Your  Congressman  has  already  helped 
in  more  than  5,000  cases.    Only  100  of 
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these  are  now  pending.  Your  Congress- 
man will  settle  your  case  for  you  and 
get  you  every  cent  you  have  coming. 

fOB  THOa  WHO  RECEXTED  A  CT7T  Of  rAMILT 

ALLOWANCE 

Many  people  received  a  cut  recently 
In  their  family  allowance.  No  explana- 
tion is  given  when  the  reduced  checks 
arrive  so  here  is  the  explanation. 

To  begin  with,  all  those  who  were  cut 
were  reduced  to  $37  per  month.  In  other 
words,  they  were  given  a  class  B  depend- 
ency. No  matter  how  many  dependents 
there  are  in  a  family,  a  class  B  depend- 
ency imder  the  new  law  gives  only  $37. 

What  is  a  class  B  dependency?  A 
class  B  dependency  Is  one  where  the  par- 
ents or  brothers  and  sisters  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  soldier  or  sailor  50 
percent  or  less. 

All  dependents  some  time  ago  were 
sent  a  blank  to  fill  out.  On  that  blank 
they  were  asked  to  list  their  monthly 
living  expenses  for  the  lasi  12  months 
and  their  average  monthly  Income  for 
the  last  12  months.  If  the  difference  be- 
tween monthly  expenses  and  income 
listed  on  this  blank  was  $37  or  less,  they 
were  cut  to  a  class  B  dependency  rating. 
Even  if  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  income  and  monthly  expenses 
listed  on  this  blank  was  $43  or  less,  they 
were  given  a  class  B  dependency,  be- 
cause $43  is  closer  to  $37  than  $68 — 
which  is  the  amount  for  a  B-1  rating. 

In  other  words,  the  dependents'  own 
figures  as  put  on  this  blank  were  used 
as  the  basis  for  rating  them  as  B  instead 
of  B-1  dependents. 

Another  thing  that  reduced  many  peo- 
ple to  $37  per  month  was  the  way  they 
filled  out  the  part  of  the  blank  which 
asked  how  much  the  soldier  or  sailor 
contributed  before  he  joined  the  armed 
forces.  Many  parents  put  down  that 
they  did  not  know,  or  put  In  that  the 
boy  contributed  nothing  to  their  sup- 
port or  very  little  before  he  Joined.  The 
more  the  boy  contributed  to  their  sup- 
port, the  better  are  the  chances  of  the 
parents  to  a  B-1  rating. 

If  those  who  have  been  cut  cannot 
make  ends  meet  on  $37  per  month  they 
should  take  the  matter  up  with  their 
local  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  or  local 
American  Legion  head  or  local  Red  Cross 
chairman;  and  if  any  further  informa- 
tion or  assistance  is  needed  write  me: 
Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty,  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Here  Is  the  History  of  Events  at 
Democratic  Convention 
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or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  7HK  HOnSK  OF  RKPRX5ENTATIVKS 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
an   article   appearing   in   the   Buffalo 


Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  under  date 
of  July  31,  1944,  entitled  "Here's  the 
History  of  Events  at  Democratic  Con- 
vention": 

HERE'S  THE  HIBTORT  OP  EVENTS  AT  DEMOCRATIC 
CONVENTION 

(By  Jsmes  L.  Wright) 

Washtncton,  July  81. — Maybe  It  Is  not  too 
late,  even  now,  to  look  over  the  bloody  trail 
stemming  from  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

Political  heads  went  on  the  chopping  block 
there.  Brave  hearts  were  left  bleeding  from 
the  rapier  thrurt*  of  politics;  loyalty  was 
trampled  underfoot.  It  was  an  amarlng 
weelc  of  chicanery  and  deception  unequaled 
In  the  palmiest  days  of  bosslsm. 

Long  has  It  been  said  of  President  Roose- 
velt by  his  critics  that  he  Is  "all  things  to 
all  men,"  Senators  and  Representatives  go 
to  the  White  House  with  legislation  or  pro- 
posed administration  policies,  and  after  dis- 
cussing them  leave  the  Chief  E'xecutlve  con- 
vinced of  his  support,  only  to  find  out  later 
when  the  show-down  comes  they  have  his 
opposition  Instead.  Again  and  again  and 
again  that  has  happened. 

But  never  before  has  this  double-talk.  If 
not  double-cross,  been  recorded  In  black  and 
white,  spread  on  the  record  over  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  as  it  was  during  the  hectic 
week  of  the  nominating  convention  in  Chi- 
cago when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  sun  of  his  own 
nomination  for  a  fourth  term,  and  was  being  . 
looked  to  for  guidance  In  the  selection  of  • 
Vice  Presidential  running  mate. 

First  one  man  app>eared  as  the  White  House 
favorite,  then  another  and  then  another. 
Variotis  letters,  contradictory  in  character, 
but  all  written  on  the  familiar  light-green 
stationery  the  President  uses  for  his  personal 
correspondence,  and  signed  In  his  own  hand- 
writing, appeared  mysteriously  at  psychologi- 
cal moments,  and  from  undetermined  places. 

First,  there  was  the  letter  on  which  Vice 
President  Henrt  A.  Wallace  counted  for  re- 
nomination.  Days  before  the  correspondents 
left  Washington  it  became  known  that  such 
a  letter  would  be  put  In  the  hands  of  Sen- 
ator Samuel  D.  Jackson  of  Indiana,  slated 
for  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
but  as  late  as  the  Saturday  before  the  con- 
vention opened  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man Robert  E.  Hannegan  said  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  such  a  letter. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hannegan  confirmed  the 
report  there  wotild  be  such  a  letter  from  the 
President  and  said,  "I  have  an  Idea  what  Is  in 
It,"  though  he  would  not  say  he  had  read  It 
or  had  had  It  read  to  him.  However,  even 
Senator  Jackson,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, told  one  of  his  cloBest  confidants 
that  he  did  not  know  about  the  letter,  what 
It  contained,  or  where  It  would  come  from, 
or  how  It  would  be  placed  In  his  hands. 

On  Monday  an  unidentified  messenger  ap- 
peared before  the  Indiana  legislator,  asked  If 
he  was  Senator  Jackson,  and  being  assured 
that  he  was  handed  him  the  President's  let- 
ter. The  messenger  did  not  say  where  he 
came  from  or  who  sent  him,  but  the  letter 
was  on  White  House  stationery,  and  the  sig- 
nature was  undeniably  the  President's,  so 
the  Senator  read  It  over  the  radio.  On  the 
day  before,  so  It  leaked  out  much  later,  Mr. 
Hannegan  had  had  a  secret  rendezvous  with 
the  President  on  hlB  private  car  In  the  switch- 
yards of  Chicago. 

Of  course,  the  letter  was  the  one  which  en- 
dorsed Heubt  Wallace  as  a  personal  friend. 
"I  like  him  and  respect  him.  and  he  U  my 
personal  friend.  For  these  reasons  I  person- 
ally would  vote  for  his  renomlnation  If  I  were 
a  delegate  to  the  convention,"  the  President 
wrote. 

Not  a  word  about  Benrt  Wallace's  loy- 
alty to  the  President.  Not  a  word  about  his 
loyalty  to  the  Mew  DeaL    Mot  a  word  about 


the  4  years'  work  he  had  done  as  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  In  getting  through  the 
administration's  policies. 

On  the  contrary,  the  President  reminded 
the  convention  that  It  had  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  the  Vice  President,  and  said  It 
"should  give  great  ooosMeratlon  to  the  pros 
and  cons  of  its  choice." 

Poor  Henrt  I  Former  National  Chairman 
James  A.  Farley  Is  credited  with  branding 
the  letter  as  "the  kiss  of  death  for  Henrt." 
Turner  Catledge,  brilliant  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  said:  "It's  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  a  man's  throat  cut  below  the  belt.** 

Disemboweled  as  he  was,  he  fought  on. 
remained  loyal  to  his  chief,  even  after  other 
letters  had  come  to  light  on  the  same  kind 
of  White  House  stationery,  and  over  the 
President's  signature,  in  which  he  said  of 
Senator  Harrt  S.  Truman  and  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas  that  "I  should  be 
very  glad  to  run  with  either  one  of  them 
and  believe  that  either  one  of  them  would 
add  strength  to  the  ticket." 

That  was  more  than  he  had  said  for  Henrt 
Wallace,  the  man  he  had  handpicked  and 
forced  a  rebellious  convention  to  select  ta 
his  running  mate  4  years  earlier.  Henrt 
Wallace  and  his  supporters  Jtist  wouldn't 
believe  there  was  such  a  letter.  "We  hav* 
a  letter  we  can  show.  If  they  have  one.  why 
don't  they  show  it?"  trumpeted  Senator  Jo- 
seph F.  GuTTET,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Subsequent  developments  lent  more  than 
a  suspicion  that  evm  before  the  pro-Wallace 
letter  was  made  public,  the  other  letter  had 
been  written,  and  still  a  third  man,  James  P. 
Byrnes,  Director  of  the  Office  of  war  Mobiliza- 
tion, had  rushed  out  from  the  White  House 
to  Chicago,  believing  that  he  personally  had 
been  given  the  President's  blessing  for  Vice 
President.  After  all  he  was  "cloae  In."  and 
had  been  serving  as  "assistant  Prealdent"  for 
many  months. 

When  word  of  the  President's  Truman- 
Douglaa  endorsement  circulated.  Senator 
Tnmian  was  as  esclted  as  a  teen-age  girl 
Just  proposed  to. 

"I  wouldn't  believe  It  myself  untU  I  saw 
It  with  my  own  eyes."  he  said  excitedly.  "I 
have  Just  read  It.  Part  of  It  Is  typewritten 
and  part  of  It  Is  In  the  President's  own  hand* 
writing.  He  says  111  add  real  strength  to 
the  ticket.  It  looks  as  though  I'U  have  to 
take  It." 

Then  the  row  developed  In  Wallace  circles 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  Euch  a  letter. 
Fliudly,  Mr.  Hannegan  accepted  the  chaN 
lenge  and  exhibited  that  letter,  but  by  that 
time  It  bore  the  date  of  July  10,  and  was 
written  In  Its  entirety  on  the  typewriter. 

Before  that  the  boom  for  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes 
had  grown,  budded,  bloomed,  withered,  and 
died  completely  under  a  hot  blast  from  the 
C.  I.  O.  Over  the  coffee  at  breakfast  one 
morning  In  his  rltz  hotel  suite  at  the  Am- 
bassador-Bast, where  Sidney  Hilman  was 
staying,  that  labor  leader  "talked  turkey"  to 
Senator  Truman.  Be  It  roaembered  that 
that  Missouri  solon  had  promised  his  old 
friend,  former  Justice  Byrnes,  be  would  nom- 
inate him  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  Bluntly, 
Mr.  Hillman,  with  the  backing  of  the  Com- 
munist-inclined C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, told  the  Senator  that  labor  never 
wovild  take  Byrnes,  that  it  would  take  him 
(TsuMAN)  as  a  compromise  If  Wallace  could 
not  make  the  grade. 

That  put  the  Senator  In  a  box.  He  was 
most  uncomfortable.  But  he  had  been 
Upped  with  the  magic  wand.  Mr.  Bymee 
bowed  to  the  will  of  the  President — and  the 
C.  I.  O.  Next  morning  he  Issued  a  formal 
statement:  "In  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  President,"  it  began,  "I  ask  that  my  name 
be  not  placed  before  the  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  democratic  nomination  for 
Vice  President."  It  was  curtain  for  Jimmy. 
He  slipped  out  of  town,  back  to  Washington, 
like  a  stranded  tragedian. 
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Last  Thursday  the  Associated  Press  carried 
•  report  from  Jlmmle's  home  town.  Colimi- 
bia.  8.  C.  aaying  that  he  wotUd  remain  by 
the  President's  side  until  after  the  November 
•lections  out  of  a  sense  of  loyalty,  but  then 
would  resign  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilisation.  The  report  quoted  the  Column 
bltt  ReoOTd  as  saying  he  had  "750  convention 
Totes  pledged  to  blm  when  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago— more  than  enoxigh  to  nominate,  but 
withdrew  his  name  after  i>arty  leaders  bowed 
to  the  wlU  of  Sidney  Hlllman,  C.  I.  O.  poUUcal 
boas." 

Any^na-^wbo  knows  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  man 
who  stepped  down  from  a  lifetime  Job  as  an 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
pfMM  Court  to  assist  his  personal  frtend.  the 
FrMldent.  In  handling  his  wartime  troubles, 
knows  that  he  would  not  have  gone  to  Chi- 
Wfo  at  convention  time,  opened  political 
liwidquartts  and  asked  Senator  Trvmaw  to 
aowlTHm  blm  uni«as  b«  felt  h«  had  the  U«w- 
taff  of  Franklin  D.  Hooscveit.  Wbon  bt 
learned  Ut«r  tt  was  olb«rwlss,  b«  wtthdrtw 
"in  deference  to  the  wtabes  of  the  PresUlent." 

And  "Dear  Atasif"  Sanarr,  Broeb  wooed 
In  the  days  ot  jrore.  He,  too,  ts  left  with  • 
toieedinc  heart,  after  a  totiehing  forglve>and- 
§m§iH  MMloa  with  Rooeerelt,  following  his 
MMMtOMl  break  with  the  President  when  he 
vetoed  the  hard-won  tax  Mil  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  Basxlkt  believed  the  Vloe  Pres> 
identlal  race  was  a  free-for-all,  and  that  be 
had  had  the  hobbles  taken  off.  Before  going 
to  Chicago  he  had  promised  to  nominate  the 
President  for  bis  fourth  term  and  believed  he 
himself  woxUd  be  acceptable  to  the  President 
as  his  running  mate. 

Consequently  Basxixt  for  Vice  President 
headquarters  were  opened  by  his  fellow  Ken- 
tucklans.  But  "Dear  Alben"  was  not  men- 
tioned as  an  "acceptable"  In  any  of  the  let- 
ters written  by  the  President.  He  was  ig- 
nored. Angered.  Babklxt  withdrew  his  nom- 
inating speech  for  the  President,  as  put  out 
in  advance,  debated  with  friends  all  evening 
and  until  a  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  It  was  to  be  made  whether  he  would 
deliver  It  at  all.  He  finally  Issued  a  formal 
notice  to  correspondents  that  they  could  use 
it  as  written  upon  delivery.  He  had  decided 
to  make  It. 

But  the  way  In  which  the  old -line  political 
boases.  the  Kellys,  Flynns,  Hagues.  and  Pen- 
4teiVBSts.  at  first  fought  and  then  worked 
with  the  newer  labor  bosses  to  run  the  show 
at  Chicago,  and  get  nominated  the  man  both 
sets  of  bosses  could  agree  on.  Is  one  of  the 
behind-the-scenes  manipulations  of  tran- 
scending Importance  to  the  American  people. 
It  shows  complete  boss  rule. 

The  truth  Is  that  after  the  President  bad 
written  his  letter  saying  that  either  Senator 
TaxTMAN  or  .Justice  Douglas  would  add 
strength  to  the  ticket,  the  bosses  wanted  the 
word  "right  from  the  'bosses'  mouth,"  so 
Mr.  Hannegan  called  the  President,  while 
Mayor  Prank  Hague  of  Jersey  City.  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelly  of  Chicago,  and  Edward  J. 
Plynn  of  the  Bronx  were  In  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  then  "gave  Truman  the  nod," 
choosing  him  over  Douglas,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  bracketed  In  tne  second  letter. 

Asked  how  he  knew  he  had  been  "given 

"the  nod"  and  had  been  chosen  over  all  other 

candidates,  the  truthful  Haaar  Tbuican  said: 

"I  listened  In  on  the  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  the  President." 

Chairman  Hannegan,  who  had  never 
wanted  Waixjicx  renominated  and  finally 
openly  admitted  that  he  hoped  Senator  Tbt7- 
MAM  would  be  nominated,  probably  never 
heard  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Will 
H.  Hays  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee: 

"The  bttatnsss  of  the  chairman  is  to  elecV— 
Bot  select." 

But  then,  times  have  changed. 


The  Robot  Bomb  Al 


EXTENSION  OP  R 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CAHFIELD 

OF  NTW  JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESt^TTATIVES 
Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr,  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  when 
Representative  Scon  and  I  recently 
vlBlted  supreme  headquar  ers  of  the 
Allied  Expeditionary  Forces  In  England, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Fred  Anderson,  vho  has  Im- 
mediate charge  of  all  bomt  Ing  over  the 
European  and  MedUerran<  an  theaters, 
arranf ed  for  Sgt,  Frank  K  tUy,  of  Indi- 
anapolis, to  take  us  In  the  general's  car 
for  a  survey  of  the  robot  braib  damage. 

Driving  through  Wlmbleoon,  we  bad  a 
blow-out,  and  we  all  pitched  in  to  change 
tires  and  get  under  way,  }  (Te  had  trou- 
ble with  the  jack,  and  a  imlllng  lady 
came  out  of  a  notions  store  to  tell  us 


we  could  use  hers.    She  ha< 
a  copy  of  London's  Sketch 


ture  of  Representative  Sc>rr  and  the 


speaker.      Recognizing    us, 


duced  herself  as  Mrs.  Mayhc  ad  and  asked 


us  to  autograph  the  picture . 


my  name,  I  obtained  a  prom  se  from  Mrs, 
Blayhead  to  write  me  in  a  ew  days  and 
tell  me  alsout  the  robots  which  were  then 
crashing  nearby. 

Last  week  I  received  here 
letter; 


:he  following 


uly  15,  1944. 
Jie  "alert.") 
my  prom- 


kee  }lng 


aik 


you  If  you 
car,  I  had 
to  two  gentle- 


jo\ir 


Infieed  surprised 
friendly  men 
Is  real  proof 
nine  are  allies 
c  Demy  that  has 


;t 


ami 


a  new  phase 

aid  we  shall 

high. 

to  help  In 

destruction. 

help  to  the 

ind  they,  too. 

not  far  from 


firing 

C-8t 


Wimbledon,  S.  W.  19,  London, 

(At  this  moment  we  are  on 

DcAa  Ma.  Cantixlo  :  I  am 
Ise  to  write  to  you. 

When  I   came  across  to 
would  like  a  bigger  Jack  for 
no  Idea  I  should  be  speaking 
men  from  Congress. 

I  must  be  frank.    I  was 
to  find  myself  speaking  to  suci  t 
as  yourself  and  companion, 
to  me  that  yoxu*  country  and 
In  a  good  cause — to  defeat  an 
no  honor  and  kindness. 

Now  London  is  going  through 
in   this  war,   but  with  God's 
come  through  with  our  flag 

Tour  countrymen  are  the 
the    flying-bomb    damage 
They  have  rendered  invaluable 
sufferers  of  Hitler's  missiles, 
have  suffered  from  them  and 
here. 

My  eldest  son  is  attached 
quarters  of   the  British 
O.  L.  VI   (U.  S.)   Corps  in 
told  me  all   about  your 
My  youngest  son   Is  in  Egypt 
the  R.  A.  F. 

Please  tell  your  countrymen 
A.  A.  F.  and  the  R.  A.  F.  we 
quiet  nights  and  days  in 

England  kept  her  chin  up 
she  will  do  It  in  1M4.     Only  a 
would  resort  to  this  new  and 
of  warfare. 

My  husband  and  I  wish  you 
to  your  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mii.  Mathxad. 

I  Wish  I  could  have  take  i  Mrs.  May- 
head  to  8.  H.  A.  E.  F.  and  slown  her  the 
large  writing  on  Oeneral  Anderson's  wall. 
It  is  a  quotation  from  Vlrj  il's  Oeorgics 


aiaU 
Lon<  on. 


in  her  hand 
with  a  pic- 


she    Intro- 


In  signing 


to  the  head- 

Incr4ment  Section 

and  he  has 

there. 

serving  with 


Ita  y 
cour  trymen 


that  with  the 
soon  have 


n  1940-1  and 
beaten  enemy 
tirrlble  method 


a  safe  return 


written  approximately  B.  C.  40,  and  it  Is 
as  follows : 

Germany  heard  a  clashing  of  arms  over  all 
the  sky;  the  Alps  trembled  with  uncommon 
earthquakes — never  did  lightnings  fall  In 
greater  quantities  from  a  serene  sky— or 
direful  thunders  blaze  so  often. 


Quit  Kiddin',  Lady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  asiasouix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFR1EWIATIV1S 

Pridav,  August  It,  1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
letye  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Ricoio,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Frank  C,  Waldrop,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  August  18. 1944: 
Qoir  Knonr',  Laot 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

When  It  comes  to  plotis  eye-rolling  coupled 
with  fast  tn-flghtlng,  we  give  you  as  No.  1 
Anna  Eleanor  Rooeevelt  Roosevelt,  who  long 
ago  quit  the  role  of  First  Lady  of  the  Land 
for  that  of  a  New  Deal  politician. 

Consider  her  syndicated  column  of  yester- 
day on  the  Senate-War  Department  fracas 
concerning  political  propaganda  to  the 
troops. 

On  the  one  hand,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  that 
she  thinks  "all  of  us  rejoice"  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  reworded  the  law  which  the  War  De- 
partment has  been  Interpreting  so  strictly 
that  the  troops  are  denied  a  chance  to  see  a 
movie  of  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  said  she  dldnt 
think  it  "fair"  for  Senator  Tajt,  of  Ohio,  and 
others  to  accuse  the  War  Department  of  hav- 
ing deliberately  misinterpreted  the  original 
law  and  reduced  it  to  nonsense  by  extrava- 
gant enforcement  tricks. 

And  then  she  wrote: 

"The  motive  behind  the  original  action  by 
Senator  Taft  and  the  Congress  was,  of  course, 
an  entirely  correct  one.  No  voters  should  be 
so  restricted  that  they  do  not  get  all  possible 
information  before  exercising  their  fran- 
chise, and  the  Information  certainly  should 
be  impartial." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  neglected  to  tell  her  audi- 
ence the  backgrotmd  that  caused  the  "orig- 
inal action"  she  mentions.  But  it  so  hap- 
pens that  only  today  there  came  to  this 
writer's  hands  eight  items  that  tell  the  story 
to  anybody  who  looks  at  them. 

These  eight  are  representative  samples  of 
what  we  are  told  was  a  6.000-ton  (yep,  six 
thousand  ton)  bundle  of  magazines  and 
pamphlets  dumped  on  a  certain  pier  from  a 
United  States  Army  transport,  with  directions 
to  let  the  6.000  tons'  worth  go  Into  circula- 
tion, at  once,  in  one  of  the  greatest  assembly 
points  for  United  States  troops  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Incidentally,  we  apKiloglze  for  such  round- 
about language,  but  a  closer  description  of 
the  troop  assembly  point  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  military  censorship,  and  identification 
of  the  man  who  got  the  6.000-ton  bundle 
would  put  our  source  of  information  (a 
United  States  Government  official)  on  the 
Washington,  hot  spot. 

We  simply  tell  you  the  eight  samples  ar« 
here  on  the  desk  as  this  is  written.  Seven  of 
tbe  eight  are  labeled  "PublUhed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  United  SUtes  of  America." 
The  eighth  is  a  beautiful  four-color  photo- 
graph on  a  handsome  backing,  and  only  bears 
the  signature  of  the  man  pictured— Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt. 
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But  that  eighth  sample  has  something  in 
common  with  each  of  the  seven  booklets, 
namely,  that  every  one  of  thoee,  too.  has  a 
handsome  plctvire  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
And  fxirther,  that  all  were  put  out  by  the 
Office  of  V7ar  Information,  commanded  by 
none  other  than  Uncle  Elmer  Davis,  the  cele- 
brated radio  baritone  reader  of  news  bulle- 
tins. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  did  cot  inform  her  readers 
yesterday,  though  It  is  true,  that  Congress 
had  to  restrain  Uncle  Elmer  from  plastering 
the  United  States  of  America  with  many 
thousand  tons  of  such  Roosevelt  propaganda. 

For  example,  one  of  the  eight  samples  on 
my  desk  is  vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  the  O  W.  1  publl- 
fritlon,  Victory,  a  beautiful,  slick  paper  job 
made  up  something  on  the  form  of  Life  mag- 
azine, except  better,  and  containing  an  arti- 
cle, Roosevelt  of  America,  The  opening  sen- 
tence of  this  little  dithyramb  rends; 

"From  out  ot  America,  cradle  of  demoerscy, 
there  has  oome  a  new  Oeclarstion  uf  Inde- 
pendence f(  r  tbe  whole  world.  Its  author 
is  Pranklln  Delano  loosefslt,  Frasldcnt  of  tbe 
United  etates," 

Mr.  Roosevelt  U  then  described  as  "a  bril- 
liant statesman  of  great  ■itxcerity  •  •  • 
Whose  eoclal  and  economic  philosophies  once 
before  saved  his  country  in  a  crisis  •  •  • 
a  warm-hearted  and  companloriable  man 
*  *  *  a  kindly,  loving,  and  beloved 
man    •    •    •,- 

After  that  subdued  beginning.  It  goes  on  to 
credit  F.  D.  R.  with  practically  everything 
short  of  invention  of  the  wheel  and  payment 
of  Europe's  World  War  No.  1  debts  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  campaign  for  term  rv  was  getting  off 
to  that  sort  of  bot  start  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  Amerlcati  taxpayers,  when  Congress  for- 
bade tbe  O.  W.  I.  to  circulate  any  of  its  tripe 
Inside  America. 

But  that  didn't  prevent  the  clever  sideslip 
somebody  thought  up  for  Uncle  Elmer  of 
dumping  thousands  of  tons  of  things  like 
Victory  In  the  vicinity  of  United  States  troops 
abroad.    Which  he  has  done. 

Some  of  the  other  samples  of  his  handi- 
work Include:  Report  from  America:  The 
United  States  Goes  to  War.  with  a  picture  of 
F.  D.  R.  and  2.000.COO  airmen,  with  a  picture 
of  F.  D.  R.  and  185,000  airplanes,  with  a  pic- 
ture of  F.  D.  R.  and  the  Four  Freedoms, 
with  a  picture  of,  etc.,  and  the  United  States 
Navy  with — sure.  Even  I  Am  Not  Crazy 
Enough  to  Want  a  War,  a  study  of  Hitler's 
contradictory  statements,  is  decorated  with 
the  visual. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  might  have  enlightened  her 
rep.ders,  yesterday,  that  It  was  because  of  such 
things,  done  at  the  United  States  taxpayers' 
expense,  that  Congress  had  to  put  a  strong 
curb  bit  on  the  Roosevelt  propagandists  in 
Government  jobs. 

But  she,  like  all  the  other  New  Deal  poli- 
ticians, has  thrown  restraint  to  the  winds 
to  seek  a  term  IV  for  her  husband.  So  there 
Is  no  use  expecting  anything  but  tough  parti- 
san campaigning  by  her  or  her  husband, 
cither,  until  they  are  at  last  dethroned. 


In  1964 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORAlACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

XN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rridav.  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RjtcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


from  tbe   Boston  Olcbe  ot  August  10, 
1£44: 

XK  leee 

With  the  look  of  a  woman  bent  on  keeping 
a  very  important  date,  she  was,  so  she  ex- 
plained, on  her  way  to  New  York  City  to  meet 
her  soldier-husband  of  World  War  No.  2.  Her 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  of  an  age  to  be  in 
uniform  in  World  War  No.  3,  provided  the 
present  Interval  of  26  years  between  the  out- 
breaks of  such  conflicts  is  maintained,  she 
had  left  in  charge  of  her  mother  on  the 
Massachusetts  shore. 

Pleased  with  the  Immediate  prospect,  she 
spoke  lightly  of  many  things,  but  one  of  her 
remarks  made  a  listener  start  with  astonish- 
ment. It  was  when  she  said,  "There  have 
always  been  wars  and.  of  courss,  there  al- 
ways Will  be." 

That  reminded  this  person  of  what  another 
woman,  a  generation  older,  had  been  saying 
a  few  days  before,  the  was  esplalnlng  her 
own  interest  in  the  problem  of  attaining  last- 
ing peace,  '^ou  see  I  have  (our  small  (rand- 
sons,"  Her  &wn  anxiety  about  the  sailor- 
fathers  of  two  of  these  small  boys  Is  mtirb 
less  than  It  was,  but  she  looks  ahead,  beyond 
her  own  life  expectation.  To  her  those  four 
tiny  toddlers  just  learning  to  say  "Granny" 
represent  the  most  Important  group  upon 
eaith.  Whatever  line  of  national  action 
seems  best  adapted  to  save  them  from  the 
Intensified  horror  of  fighting  In  World  War 
No.  8  will  receive  her  support. 

Before  the  human  mind  can  give  Iteelf 
to  thorough  consideration  of  the  prevention 
of  future  war,  it  is  very  necessary  to  shake 
off  the  obsession  that  wars  always  will  be 
because  they  always  have  been.  After  all, 
some  progress  has  been  made  through  the 
ages.  There  were  many  centuries,  stretching 
back  into  prehistoric  times,  when  human 
beings  were  killed  by  pestilence  that  would 
wipe  out  whole  communities.  The  prevailing 
theory  held  by  those  reputed  wise  was  that 
nothing  could  be  done  about  them,  except 
perhaps  by  appeasing  the  powers  of  darkness 
by  some  sort  of  magic. 

Modern  sanitation  and  medicine  have  made 
such  progress  in  relegating  visitations  of 
pestUence  to  the  dim  past  that  only  in  remote 
places  of  the  earth  la  any  such  calamity 
feared.  And  when  signs  of  it  appear,  strong 
repressive  measures  are  employed  promptly. 
Early  in  the  past  century,  features  pitted 
from  smallpox,  souvenirs  worn  by  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  disease,  were  often  seen.  But 
vaccination,  backed  by  law  widely  enforced, 
has  practically  put  an  end  to  that.  It  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  volvmtary 
action  or  by  fervent  exhortation. 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury that  United  States  Army  doctors  pinned 
the  responsibility  for  carrying  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever  on  a  certain  mosquito.  And 
now  the  conquest  of  that  disease  may  be 
regarded  as  assured. 

At  present  most  people  are  thinking  that 
aggressive  dictatorships,  exemplified  by  the 
systems  set  up  by  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  long 
flourishing  tmder  the  Mikado,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  war.  It  is  a  pressing  question  of 
how  to  bring  certain  countries  to  a  better 
viewpoint  once  they  are  defeated  In  battle. 

Something  along  this  line  has  come  about 
In  the  memory  of  those  still  living.  No  peo- 
ple that  ever  lived  were  more  eager  for  war 
than  the  Turks.  They  gained  possession  of 
north  Africa  and  obtained  a  strong  grip  on 
Spain.  But  taking  up  the  sword  for  con- 
quest apparently  has  ceased  to  interest  the 
Turks.  To  be  sure  they  have  broken  with 
Germany,  but  only  when  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  Axis  could  not  strike  back.  Appar- 
ently the  Turks,  the  fiercest  fighters  of  the 
old  world,  have  lost  their  appetite  for  war. 

Of  coiu-se.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  under- 
taking to  discover  tbe  ways  ot  making  war 
impossible,  but  that  shculd  be  regarded  as 
the  major  project  ot  the  human  race.    XX  It 


caimot  be  accomplished,  there  Is  no  hope  for 
anything  else.  If  only  the  men  and  women 
who  have  a  say  In  our  national  affairs  keep  in 
the  forefront  of  their  minds  the  boys,  and 
also  the  girls,  now  under  IS  and  tbe  babies 
that  will  come  into  the  world  in  the  next  5 
years,  there  will  be  a  real  prospect  of  ridding 
this  earth  of  the  most  fearful  of  all  afflictions. 

Umcu  Duouct. 


Iiiformation  for  Retominf  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  BMon  tSLAIfO 

IK  THX  HOUM  OP  RCPBHBfTATIVIf 
rridav.  Auguat  It.  1944 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havt 
become  convinced,  through  my  talkA 
with  veterans  of  World  War  No,  3  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  that  all 
are  not  fully  Informed  on  the  subject  of 
benefits  provided  for  them  by  the  so- 
called  O.  I.  bill.  If  any  of  the  boys  who 
are  now  returning  home-  have  any  ques- 
tions on  this  subject  I  would  be  mighty 
glad  if  they  would  get  In  touch  with 
their  Congressman.  In  the  Second 
Rhode  Island  Congressional  District.  I 
wish  they  would  write  to  me,  Johm  E. 
FooABTT.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  some  of  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law  are  those  which  enable  the  vet- 
erans to  do  the  following: 

They  can  buy  or  repair  a  home,  buy 
and  stock  up  a  farm,  start  a  new  busi- 
ness, get  a  high-school  or  college  educa- 
tion, draw  special  unemployment  bene- 
fits if  unable  to  find  work,  be  assured  of 
free  and  adequate  hospitalization. 

Benefits  extend  to  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  who  have  other  than 
dishonorable  di.<=charges  and  who  havo 
served  90  days  since  September  15,  1940, 
or  less  than  90  days  if  they  have  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

It  is  important  to  know  exactly  what 
the  Government  now  offers,  what  the 
terms,  the  conditions,  the  opportunities 
are  in  each  field. 

nasT,  TAKx  na  oppoETUNmr  roa  Boaca 
BxrriNG  OK  roa  butinq  a  tamm 

A  qualified  veteran  will  be  able  to 
get  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ar- 
range for  a  Government-guaranteed 
loan  for  buying  or  building  a  home  or 
for  making  repairs,  alterations,  and 
improvements  on  a  home.  Such  loans 
also  may  be  obtained  by  a  veteran  to  pay 
off  back  taxes  or  delinquent  debts  on 
homes.  The  Government  will  guaran- 
tee 50  percent  of  the  loan  up  to  $2,000 
and  will  pay  the  first  year's  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  loan  that  it  guarantees. 
Thus,  a  veteran  can  borrow  up  to  $4,000, 
with  the  Government  standing  behind 
half  of  it. 

These  loans  can  be  made  by  a  bank, 
loan  association,  or  any  other  lending 
agency,  including  an  Individual  or  friend 
of  the  veteran.  If  you  are  a  veteran 
who  obtains  such  a  loan,  you  would  tiftTS 
to  satisfy  the  lender  as  to  collateral  on 
your  share.   But,  In  tbe  case  ol  buying 
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ft  home,  the  home  could  be  used  as  col- 
lateral. Interest  on  these  loans  cannot 
exceed  4  percent,  and  they  must  be 
repaid  in  full  within  20  years. 

In  addition,  the  Government  will 
guarantee  fully  a  secondary  loan  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  property. 
But  the  total  amount  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  in  both  loans  cannot  exceed 
$2,000.  This  provision  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  veterans  to  get  cash  for  original 
down  payments  on  homes.  Interest  on 
such  secondary  loans  can  run  up  to  5 
percent.  Veterans  have  until  2  years 
after  the  war  or  2  years  after  their  dis- 
charge— whichever  is  later — to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  loan  opportunities. 

Loans  on  the  same  basis  are  available 
for  veterans  who  want  to  buy  farms. 
Money  from  the  loans  may  be  used  to 
purchase  land,  buildings,  livestock, 
machinery,  or  other  equipment,  or  for 
making  repairs  and  improvements. 
But  if  you  are  a  veteran  and  want  to 
buy  a  farm,  you  must  show  that  you 
know  .something  about  farming  and  are 
likely  to  make  a  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

■UPTOBI  A  WrOUN  WANTS  TO  EXT  VP  HIS  OWN 
BUSINESS 

Here  the  procedure  and  conditions 
for  getting  loans  are  about  the  same  as 
those  for  buying  homes  or  farms.  The 
money  may  be  used  to  buy  an  estab- 
lished business  or  land,  buildings,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  machinery,  and  so 
forth.  Secondary  loans  also  are  avail- 
able for  down  payments.  But  if  you  are 
getting  a  loan  for  this  purpose,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  want  to  know 
something  about  your  background  and 
experience  in  this  business.  In  other 
words,  you  will  have  to  show  that  there 
Is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  you  will 
make  a  success  of  it.  E\'en  so,  It  is  ex- 
pected that  many  veterans  will  want  to 
start  their  own  business  and  will  be 
helped. 

Xr  IT  IS  A  MATTCIt  OT  EDUCATION  OR  TKAININQ 

When  a  veteran  qualifies  for  a  college, 
school,  or  training  course,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  up  to  $500  a  year  to  cover 
tuition,  laboratory  fees,  cost  of  books, 
and  so  forth.  The  student  also  will  get 
$50  a  month  living  allowance,  plus  $25 
a  month  if  he  has  a  wife  or  other  de- 
pendents. He  may  choose  his  school, 
but  he  roust  keep  up  with  the  work  or 
he  will  be  dropped. 

If  a  veteran  was  under  25  when  he 
entered  the  service  he  may  return  to 
fchool  even  though  his  education  was 
not  interrupted.  That  is,  he  may  have 
left  school  and  been  working  when  he 
entered  service.    But  anyone  who  was 

cr  over  when  he  went  into  service 
must  show,  in  order  to  qualify,  that  his 
education  was  impeded,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interfered  with.  However, 
any  veteran  who  desires  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course  may  take  such  a 
course  for  1  year. 

A  veteran  who  qualifies  for  college  or 
olher  sshooling  will  be  able  to  remain 
at  Government  exense  for  1  year.  Then, 
If  he  qualifies  for  further  education,  he 
can  remain  for  the  length  of  time,  up 
to  a  total  of  4  years,  that  he  served  be- 
tween Setember  15,  1940,  and  the  end  of 


rears  after  his 

ends  to  return 

paid  educa- 

after  the  war 


the  war.    He  has  until  2 
discharge  or  after  the  war 
to  school .  This  Governmeht 
tion  program  stops  7  year;  i 
ends. 

KEtT,   AS  TO  trNBMPLOTMMNT  BENZyiTS 

Ex -service  men  and  v  omen  will  be 
able  to  claim  unemploym  ;nt  benefits  of 
$20  a  week  for  up  to  52  weeks  if  they 
cannot  find  jobs.  They  \n]\  be  entitled 
to  4  weeks  of  unemployms  nt  benefits  for 
each  month  of  service,  i  lus  additional 
time  allowance  for  the  f  rst  90  days  of 
service.  But  they  are  sup  posed  to  regis- 
ter with  a  public  emplo  ment  agency, 
such  as  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  accept  sui  able  work  if 
offered.  Furthermore,  th^y  will  be  dis- 
qualified from  unemployn  ent  benefits  if 
they  give  up  suitable  jobs  without  rea- 
son, are  fired  for  misconduct,  or,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  go  out  on  strik  s.  Unemploy- 
ment benefits  will  be  ava  lable  to  a  vet- 
eran until  2  years  after  h  s  discharge  or 
2  years  after  the  war,  whi  :hever  is  later. 

Cash  benefits  also  are  provided  for 
self-employed  veterans  'v^ho  make  less 
than  $100  a  month.  The  r  can  have  the 
Government  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween their  net  earnings  and  $100  a 
month.  Like  the  unemployment  pay- 
ment, this  benefit  is  alhwed  up  to  52 
weeks  according  to  length  of  service. 


A  Tribute  to  Pompe  r  Smash 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  bEALL 

or   M.VSTLANI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  iSENTATIVES 


Friday,  August  1 


Speak  er 


Mr.  BEALL.     Mr. 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
include   a   poem   writen 
Grimes  in  which  he  pays 
place  of  his  birth: 

A    TKIBTTTB    TO    POMPE  r 

There   was   a    town   called 
Made  up  of  Irish  stock 

Not  very  far  from  Cherry 
Just  north  of  Old  Dan's 


Lat  e, 
ro<  k. 


Two  miles  west  of  ClarysvLl 
Stands  this  old  fashioned  tlDwn 

Of  Scotts.  and  Smiths,  and  F  annagans. 
Of  Sleemans,  Driunes,  and  Browns. 


ar  d 


Parkers, 
years 


There  were  Sharps,  Longs 

Gilmartlns,  and  the  Ryles. 
And  then  there  came  In  latei 

A  family  they  called  Giles 

There  are  Leakes.  and  Cains,  and  Henrys, 

And  Hlggins  galore 
And  on  the  old  Alex  Davis  fiirm 

You'll  find  a  Stanley  Loar. 

There  are  Martins.  Coles,  and  Barbers, 

The  Falkins  and  the  Flnnj 
The  latter  lived  down  the  roi  d 

Just  where  the  town  begii  is. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Staplet  Dn 

And  there  were  RadcliSes  t<  o 
Who  lived  beside  the  rallroaq  track 

Like  Murrays  \ised  to  do. 

Then  there  are  the  Irish  Ke|lys, 

These  folks  I  'most  forgot. 
The  Hawthomes  and  the  Matters 

Were  too,  among  the  lot. 
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There  were  Erodes.  McGanns  and  Haleyt 

And  a  family  named  Legeer: 
Who  came  fiom  Ireland — County  Cork 

And  brought  the  family  here. 

And  there  was  Granny  Lewis, 

The  Pagans,  and  LaVelles. 
The  Winters,  Welfords,  Beechies, 

Who  came  here  from  MontelL 

There  were  Bernard  DlUeys 

For  years  and  maybe  more. 
The  head  man  of  the  depot. 

They  lived  by  Parker's  store. 

I  think  the  Tom  Delaney's, 

As  near  as  I  recall, 
Lived  near,  where  older  folks 

Say  Pompey  got  his  fall. 

The  Joneses,  Hughes,  and  Carters, 

We  knew  them  very  well; 
Remember  old  man  Carter, 

And  the  stories  he  could  tell. 

The  Sherizers  and  the  Hansels, 

We  nearly  forgot  to  mention. 
Eut  if  there's  anyone  we've  overlooked. 

It  wasn't  our  intention. 

There  was  a  place  called  Meadow  Row, 

A  place  they  called  the  tank. 
Where  people  got  their  water 

And  horses  often  drank. 

It  was  pure  mountain  water  for  everyone. 

For  everyone  'twas  free, 
It  came  here  from  the  Sand  Spring, 

Piped  through  to  Number  Three. 

There  was  a  spring  at  Sleemans, 

Twas  known  as  the  Spout, 
Right  along  the  lower  road 

The  wooden  pipe  came  out. 

There  was  Bill  Fatkln's  blacksmith  shop, 

Walt  Parker's  general  store. 
Where  Mr.  Parker  and  Squire  Fina 

Pla3?ed  checkers  near  the  door. 

There  was  an  old  Hibernian  hall, 

Willie  Martin's  grocery  store, 
Pat  Pryles  across  from  Coles  shoe  shop, 

John  Drum's  place  was  next  door. 

Many  a  good,  old-fashioned  dance 

I've  seen  there  at  the  hall. 
Swing  yo\ir  partner  right  and  left 

You'd  hear  Muff  Maher  call. 

The  Coles  were  the  fairest 

You'd  find  most  anywhere, 
How  the  boys  and  girls  would  strut  about 

At  the  old  Hibernian  fair. 

There  was  a  place  they  called  the  Cliff 
Near  where  the  school  stood. 

Miss  Teeny  Barber  taught  the  kids 
As  only  Miss  Teeny  coiild. 

The  old  home  town  has  changed  a  lot 

Since  I  was  Just  a  kid. 
They  even  changed  the  name  a  bit 

What  matter  if  they  did. 

The  people  haven't   changed   a  bit, 

They're  friends  of  royal  blue. 
They'll  lend  a  hand  when  trouble  comes. 

They'll  help  you  see  It  through. 

They'll  help  you  out  In  trying  times, 

Theyll  lend  a  helping  hand. 
There's  not  a  better  lot  of  folks 

In  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Most  of  all  these  old  folks  are  gone. 

For  them  we've  shed  our  tears. 
For  those  who  tolled  and  labored  her* 

Throughout  the  early  years. 

Those  folks  were  our  grandparents,  sir. 

Pioneers  they  were  Id   say. 
They  didn't  have  the  many  things 

That  we  enjoy  today. 

They  didn't  have  the  modem  things 

Things  we  enjoy  It's  true. 
The  men  walked  miles  to  do  their  work. 

Walked  home  again  when  through. 
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My  very  best  respect  for  them. 

My  deep  regard  for  all. 
To  each  and  everyone  who  lives 

Where  Pompey  bad  his  fall. 

Z  was  bom  In  Pompey, 

For  me  that's  no  disgrace. 
In  the  little  old  log  shanty 

Next  door  to  RadcUffe's  place. 

The  old  log  house  Is  standing  still. 

Though  almost  tumbled  down. 
It   was  that  place  we  called  our  home. 

When  we  lived  in  Pompey  town. 

Let's  drink  a  toast  to  Pompey  town. 
Vale  Summit  Is  now  the  name. 

But  for  me  and  lots  of  other  folks 
It's  Pompey  Just  the  same. 


The  Recent  Treason  Trial  in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COliOBAOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15).  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  Colorado  has  Just  completed 
her  first  treason  trial  wherein  three 
American  women  of  Japanese  origin  were 
accused  of  assisting  two  German  war 
prisoners  to  escape.  Thomas  Ferrill, 
Colorado's  most  famous  present-day 
poet  and  author,  reporting  this  trial  paid 
not  only  a  fitting  tribute  to  American 
Jurisprudence,  but  produced  a  classic  in 
Its  interpretation  of  real  Americanism.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  edi- 
torial, appearing  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Herald  of  Aiigust  12, 1944,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  especially 
invite  the  Nazis  and  the  sons  of  the 
Rising  Sun  to  copy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows: 

TOOTS    AND   TLO    AMD    BILUX 

rm  writing  this  Thursday  noon.  Half  an 
hour  ago  I  saw  Toots  and  Flo  and  BilUe  go 
down  the  hall  to  lunch.  Twelve  men  had 
Jxjst  gone  out  another  door  to  decide  whether 
Toots  and  Flo  and  BUlle  were  guilty  of  the 
one  crime  defined  by  our  Constitution — 
treason.  These  American  sisters  of  Japanese 
ancestry  were  charged  with  having  helped  two 
German  soldiers  escape  from  a  prison  camp. 

It  sounded  odd  to  hear  Kenneth  W.  Robin- 
son, defense  attorney,  using  words  like  "Blen- 
nerhasset"  and  "overt  act."  There  were  peo- 
ple long  dead  I  could  have  wished  to  be  In  the 
courtroom  to  hear  It:  Aaron  Burr  and  John 
Marrhall.  yes.  and  Jefferson  too  and  General 
Wilkinson,  for  both  of  whom  Burr  became  an 
unsuccessful  fcapegcat.  But  more  than  these. 
I  wanted  Nnzi  Judges  to  be  present,  and  Japa- 
nese judges,  and  Moscow  Judges.  I'd  like  to 
have  had  them  sitting  there  beside  Judge  J. 
Foster  Symcs.  listening  to  Kenneth  Robinson. 
Ivor  Wlngren,  and  Tom  Morrlssey.  If  any- 
thing could  have  made  me  happier  about  be- 
ln~  an  American  citl2»n,  or  prouder,  I  don't 
know  what  it  cou'.d  be.  Such  courteous  treat- 
ment of  the  Nczl  prisoners,  such  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  of  the  foolish  girls,  such 
emphasis  on  the  spec'flc  charges,  their  mean- 
ing aid  the'r  Implications.  If  we're  confused 
sometimes  as  to  what  America  Is  fighting  for. 
this  Ueason  trial  was  at  least  a  reminder  of 


Bomething  we  possess,  have  K>ng  possessed  aiKi 
must  not  lose.  Ho  outsider  can  take  It  from 
tu  and  we  must  not  Jeopardize  It  from  within. 

At  the  press  table  was  a  girl  from  Macon, 
G«.,  and  her  husband,  a  Yankee.  Their  fore- 
bears had  fought  It  out.  Across  from  them 
was  a  Negro  reporter.  His  being  tliere  had 
been  made  possible  by  tliat  conflict,  and  near 
me  I  could  see  people  of  Irish  and  Jewish 
and  Italian  chiaracterlstlcs.  Outside  the 
door,  too  late  to  get  In,  was  a  corporal  of 
Oriental  origin,  whether  Japanese,  Chinese, 
or  Filipino,  I  wasn't  sure,  but  his  American 
service  ribbons  had  overseas  stars  and  deco- 
rations. Deputy  Marshal  William  P.  Djlan 
was  riding  herd  on  the  crowd  and,  as  Jack 
Carberry  of  the  Post  told  him,  *Tt  must  be 
tough,  Bill,  to  have  to  kick  out  so  many 
good  Democrats."  But  those  who  came  first 
were  seated.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  In  Germany  only  the  Nazis  would 
have  been  admitted. 

All  this  made  Denver's  first  treason  trial, 
and  one  of  the  few  In  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion, much  bigger  than  It  was  If  you  thought 
It  throtigh.  At  this  writing  I  dont  know  the 
fate  of  the  sisters,  Mrs.  Tsurako  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Shlvze  Otanl  or  Mrs.  BUlle  Tanlgoshl,  Ameri- 
can born  citizens  In  a  relocation  camp  far 
from  their  homes.  Had  they  been  taken  in 
by  the  lad  from  Rommel's  Afrlka  Corps  who 
claimed  he  was  antl-Nazl?  Who  claimed  he'd 
been  In  a  concentration  camp  2  years?  Who 
claimed  he'd  been  beaten  by  storm  troopers 
and  wanted  to  get  back  to  fight  them? 
"That's  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  tell  a  girl  when 
you're  sorting  onions,"  as  one  of  the  boys  at 
the  press  table  put  It.  Clearly,  the  porten- 
tous overtones  of  their  folly  were  grave  de- 
spite the  character  witnesses,  their  school 
honors  and  the  pictures  of  their  being  bap- 
tized in  a  Christian  church.  But  In  Germany 
or  Japan  any  counterpart  of  this  sordid  little 
tale  of  love  in  an  onion  patch  would  have  re- 
sulted In  10-minute  Justice  at  the  hands  of  a 
firing  equad.  If  frailty  be  treason,  they'd 
have  made  the  most  quick  work  of  It.  those 
Nazi  Judges,  those  Judges  of  Japan.  The 
brUllant  defense  by  Kenneth  Robinson,  ap- 
pointed by  the  court,  the  handling  of  the  case 
by  Judge  Symes,  and  the  procedure  of  Messrs. 
Wlngren  and  Morrissey  for  the  prosecution 
may  be  remembered  with  admiration  by 
Oolorado  and  the  Nation. 


MaaenTers  of  tli«  G>mmanitts 


Post-War  Hishway  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVE3 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  PHILBIN.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  telegram: 
WotCEsmi,  Mass..  August  17,  1944. 
Hon.  Phiup  J.  PHiLBor, 

House  of  Bepresetitatives. 

Washington.  D.   C: 

Organized  motorlsta  In  Massachusetts 
represented  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  A.  A.  A.  clubs  urges  your  support  for  Im- 
mediate favorable  vote  on  pending  post-war 
highway  legislation.  Failure  of  Congress  to 
act  before  adjournment  for  election  may  do 
imrepalrable  damage  to  post-war  program 
for  Massachusetts.  Moet  Important  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation  of  A.  A.  A.  clubs  would 
like  to  know  what  we  can  expect  In  Federal 
aid  for  Massachusetts.  We  urge  yovir  Un- 
mediate  action. 

BANCaon  ACTOMOBILX  Cldb,  Imc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOKTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of   . 
Tuesday.  August  IS),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  tliere  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoao  aa 
article  from  the  pen  of  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler,  which  article  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
title "Maneuvers  of  Communists." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pais  Emouoh 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Nrw  York. — During  the  last  2  or  8  years  It 
has  been  bruited  abcut  Washington  that 
Feilx  Frankfurter  has  lost  much  of  his  old 
power  In  the  New  Deal.  If  this  be  true,  the 
fact  remains  that  many  of  his  old  pupils 
from  Harvard,  men  indoctrinated  by  Frank- 
furter during  their  Impressionable  years,  are 
still  planted  In  Government  positions  In 
which  they  can  Impart  to  their  Judgments 
and  Interpretations  the  Frankfurter  twist, 
which.  In  the  minds  of  some,  teem  to  give 
the  law  a  meaning  contrary  to  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  too,  that 
the  Communists  have  a  way  of  "going  under- 
ground" as  they  put  It.  when  they  feel  that 
they  have  made  themselves  too  conspicuous. 
The  entire  United  States  Communist  Party 
did  this  a  few  months  ago  when  It  disbanded 
and  assumed  the  harmless  guise  of  an  edu- 
cational society.  A  year  before,  the  inter- 
national Communist  Party  or  revolutionary 
movement,  directed  from  Moscow,  went  un- 
derground by  means  of  a  complicated  and 
deliberately  confused  document  which  ep- 
peared  to  announce  Its  dissolution  but  actu- 
ally announced  no  such  thing. 

Frankfurter's  apparent  retirement  from 
politics  and  Informal  but  effective  Govern- 
ment administration  may  be  a  similar  strata- 
gem. 

In  his  reply  to  the  late  ex-President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  letter  acciislixg  him  of  writ- 
ing a  misleading  report  to  President  Wilson 
In  the  Blsbee  deportation  case.  Frankfurter 
denied  that  the  men  deported  from  Blsbee. 
in  1917,  were  planning  Insurrection.  H:  went 
Into  a  discussion  of  organized  opposition  to 
social  lustlce  In  the  copper  mines  which 
seems  to  have  been  beside  the  point  on  whicti 
Roosevelt  had  challenged  him. 

Roosevelt's  point  was  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  to  an  tuiarmed  community, 
end  this  contention  was  supported  by  much 
testimony  of  reputable  men  and  finally  proved 
In  a  trial  In  a  Sute  court,  of  one  of  the 
deputized  citizens.  In  his  test  case,  trie.d  la 
1920.  Harry  E.  Wootton.  a  Eisbee  hardware 
dealer,  was  acquitted  in  16  minutes  by  a  Jury 
from  which  employees  of  the  railroads,  copper 
companies  and  other  big  IntercsU  were 
barred.  The  case  is  celebrated  for  the  char  e 
to  the  Jury  by  Judgs  Samuel  L.  Pattee,  ex- 
pounding "law  of  necessity." 

The  charge  w::»  kldn&plng.  The  defense 
was  Imminent  danger  to  ihe  cammunity. 

Pattee  told  the  Jury  they  could  acquit 
Wootton  If  they  believed  there  was  a  "reel, 
threatened,  and  actual  danger  of  Immediate 
destruction  of  life  and  prcp'.rt^." 

After  the  test  case  the  other  indlctmenta 
were  dropped  and  no  person  ever  was  pun- 
ished by  the  Federal  Government  bccau  e  it 
was  found  that  no  Federal  Ilh  bad  beca 
TlolaUd. 
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Frankfurter  Ignored,  or  g»vt  no  weight  to. 
powerful  evidence  that  many  Btrangers  had 
•iftcd  into  Bisbee.  that  men  and  women  had 
been  threatened,  and  that  the  I.  W.  W..  pred- 
ecessors of  today's  Communists,  were  vio- 
lently obstructing  this  Nation's  war  cHort 
in  many  western  areas. 

"The  apdoglsta  for  anarchy  are  never  con- 
cerned for  Justice."  T.  R.  wrote  to  Prank- 
lurter.  'They  are  solely  concerned  in  seeing 
one  kind  of  criminal  escape  Justice  precisely 
Vi  certain  big  buslnesmen  and  corporation 
lawyers  have  In  the  past  been  concerned  In 
•eeing  another  kind  of  criminal  escape  Jus- 
tice." 

He  did  not  call  Frankfurter  an  apologist 
for  anarchy  In  so  many  words  but  he  did  say. 
flatly,  "you  are  engaged  In  excusing  men  pre- 
cisely like  the  Bolshevikl  who  are  mtirderers 
and  encouragers  of  murder." 

A  recent  Issue  of  the  Catholic  Worker,  a 
radical,  but.  of  course,  not  communistic  pa- 
per, the  organ  of  the  Catholic  worker  move- 
ment, dlsctisses  Frankfurter's  friendship  for 
Harold  Laskl.  the  English  Communist  whose 
writings  attack  religion  and  who.  also.  Is 
well  received  in  Washington,  and  Is  more 
Influential  there  thaa  any  other  Englishman 
except  Churchill. 

Arthur  Sheehan,  the  editor,  writes  that  in 
1937  he  went  to  a  forum  at  Ford  Hall.  Boston, 
to  hear  Laskl.  Sheehan  says  £)avld  K.  Nlles, 
row  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  confiden- 
tial and  anonymous  advisers  in  the  White 
Botise.  was  manager  of  these  forums.  And 
-toe  reports  that  Frankfurter  Introduced  Laskl 
to  the  audience  with  the  remark  that  the 
day  he  looked  forward  to  In  the  year  with  the 
most  Joy  was  the  day  when  Laskl  came  to 
stay  with  him  In  his  home  in  Masaachusetta. 
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or  IOWA 

nf  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEg 

Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
tween the  C.  I.  O.  bosses  and  the  bi« 
city  bosses  the  farmers  apparently  got 
little  consideration  at  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention.  This  is  the 
view  taken  in  an  editorial  of  the  E>aily 
Oklahoman.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  this  editorial  com- 
ment: 

KO  CHIPS  TOR  F.UU(nS— CHICAGO  DKMOCSATIC 
COir\-KNnON  OOMIMATO}  BT  rOKCXS  SEKKINO 
CKCAP  rooD 

In  the  Chicago  conventlon'is  battle  over  a 
Vice  Presidential  nomination  the  two  oppos- 
ing forces  were  the  big  city  bosses  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  No  other  element  had  any  chips 
In  the  game.  No  other  element  amounted 
to  anything  at  all. 

In  such  a  contest  where  was  there  any 
place  for  the  farmers  of  America?  Where  waa 
there  any  place  for  the  farmers  of  OklahomaT 
The  farmers  nowhere  belong  to  the  C.  I.  O. 
Muwhere  do  the  farmers  belong  to  the  big 
city  machines. 

In  that  sulphurous  and  highly  odorlfsroua 
eonventlon  battle  It  did  not  matter  on* 
mp««  to  th«  Amsrlcan  farmer  which  faction 
won.  U  the  C.  I.  O.  had  won  Its  fight  for 
Wallace,  the  triumph  would  havs  bMa 
achieved  by  a  force  that  flghU  oonstantlj  for 
tt< w*MO<  prto—  for  mantifactured  products 
•Bi  vsivosd  ptlOM  for  afrieultural  products.  I 
TtM  utumpb  of  the  bossM  wm  a  uiurnpH  [ 


Tie 


machln  ts? 


cl  y 


be  itlng 


the 


po^  rers 


for  men  who  want  to  buy 
the  lowest  prices  possible, 
constitute  the  rank  and  file 
are   determined   to   win,   If 
bread,   cheap    meat,    and 
The  workers  who  make  up 
chines  are  determined  to 
cheap    meat,    and    cheap 
cheap  bread,  and  meat,  and 
ruin  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil 

So  what  difference  did  It 
ers  of   the  coimtry   whether 
won  by  the  cheap  farm- 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  or  the  chea  > 
promoters  of  the  city 
who  won.  the  farmers  lost. 

Both  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the 
determined  to  employ  the 
ment  as  an  Instrument  In 
prices  of  the  products  of  the 
the  two  warring  forces  are  In 
ment. 

For   several   years   now 
forces  have  employed  the 
ment  to  obtain  cheap  bread 
vegetables.     At  no  time  fiiniJB 
was  established  has  less 
corded  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Ing  up  the  personnel  of  the 
Istration.     From  the  34 
the  South  and  West  come  o 
of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
14  States  (all  highly 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet 

Of  the  nine  members  of  the 
only  one  resides  in  that  vast 
pire  that  lies  west  of  the 
of  the  nine  Justices  reside 
burgh. 

Another  Democratic 
tlon  promises  a  continuation 
rupted   discrimination   again  it 
tural  States.    The  Chicago 
phasized   that   discrlminatioi 
farmers  nor  their  interests 
In   that   convention.     Even 
from  the  agricultural  States 
how  closely  they  were   in 
Hannegan  of  St.  Louis.     And 
accepted  orders  from 
alternative  was  to  accept 
Hlllman   of   the   C.   I.   O.. 
taking  orders  from  the 
In   that   convention   the  sol 
coimtry  were  the  forgotten 
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Why  I  Am  an  Ame  ion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUftDSTROM 

or  Mrw  jsRsn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRI  SENTATIVE3 


Friday,  August  18 


si!nt 
Ge  3rge 


Mr.  SUND5TROM.    Mr 
der  leave  to  extend  my 
RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following 
Why  I  Am  an  American 
of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
sikos.    The  author  has 
address  to  "every  Americai ; 
race,  creed,  sex.  or  birtti  ?lace 
consecrated  to  the  cardlne 
liberty,  justice,  and  equality 
tains  the  high  Ideals  and 
of  American  citizenship": 

In  thsas  critical  and  moiientous 
whtn  tbs  Vnltsd  States  of  A^fierlca 
lAg  for  Its  Ufs.  and  millions 
and  young  womtn  are  rlsklni 
llTss  for  our  rigbt  to  sxist  a 
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It  la  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  be  self- 
conscious  and  deeply  cognizant  of  otir  duties, 
opportunities,  and  responsibilities  as  citizens 
of  this  democracy.  We  hear  It  said  every  day 
that  we  are  fighting  to  iweserv-e  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  To  understand  the  meaning 
of  that  expression.  It  Is  necessary  to  know 
what  characteristics  make  one  an  American. 
Once  these  are  determined,  one  proceeds 
automatically  to  search  for  them  through- 
out the  depth  and  length  of  one's  Innermost 
relf  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  their  posses- 
sion. It  is  then  only  that  we  consciously 
ascertain  why  we  are  Americans. 

The  need  of  every  American  to  participate 
actively  as  a  real  citizen  in  the  affairs  of  this 
great  Republic  led.  so  significantly,  to  ths 
consecration  of  "I  Am  an  American  Day." 
To  be  an  American,  new  or  old.  is  more  than 
a  privilege.  It  Is  a  responsibility,  a  trust, 
to  be  administered  for  humanity.  On  this 
day.  In  the  midst  of  this  unprecedented  war. 
which  has  taken  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  all 
continents,  the  American  Nation  lifts  Its 
heart  and  awakens  Its  mind  In  veneration  of 
the  splendid  traditions,  the  high  ideals  of 
Its  forefathers,  and  the  virtues  which  en- 
abled the  American  people  to  rise  from  their 
lowly  beginnings  In  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  their  present  unequaled  position  In 
the  world. 

But  It  Is  not  only  on  "I  Am  An  American 
Day"  that  the  question  is  astced  of  us:  How 
are  we  going  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  per- 
petuators  of  these  traditions  and  these  ideals? 
And  on  every  day  the  answer  is  the  same,  and 
it  Is  always  a  simple  one:  By  being  good 
Americans!  We  call  ourselves  Americans, 
don't  we?  The  Americans  who  made  the 
United  States  such  a  wonderful  country,  were 
good  Americans.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  were  good  Americans,  this  would 
not  be  so  good  a  land  to  live  In.  And  how 
did  they  start,  those  Americans  who  made 
America  for  us?  What  was  their  equipment 
for  the  tremendous  task  which  they  under- 
took on  the  morrow  of  the  Revolution? 
Nothing  but  their  will  to  create  a  better 
world  for  themselves  and  for  all  American 
generations  to  come;  nothing  but  their  Indi- 
vidual virtues,  their  faith  In  themselves  and 
the  Almighty,  who  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  nothing  but  their  hard-working 
habits,  their  perseverance  and,  of  course,  their 
Intelligence.  They  did  not  even  have  the 
benefit  of  previous  examples  set  for  their 
guidance  or  of  traditions  from  which  to  draw 
Inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  they  knew  that 
they  had  to  create  traditions  for  their  suc- 
cessors and  to  Inspire  them  with  their  ex- 
ample. The  knowledge  of  this,  perhaps, 
made  them  more  deeply  conscious  of  their 
responsibility  and  fanned  the  fiame  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  their  great  undertaking. 

Yes,  this  Is  a  good  country  to  live  in,  in 
fact  a  country  unique  In  the  world,  and  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  men  and  women 
who  made  It.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  goodness  Is  an  infinite  quality — a  qual- 
ity capable  of  endless  expansion.  Even  good 
America  can  become  a  better  America.  And 
this  Is  precisely  the  Job  of  youug  men  and 
young  women.  Let  us  not  forget  also  that 
goodness  in  this  Imperfect  and  ever-evolving 
world  of  ours  Is  always  found  mixed  with 
evil.  It  is  the  Job  of  every  succeeding  Amer- 
ican generation  to  weed  out  evil  from  ths 
field  of  American  goodness  and  to  leave  the 
positive  elements  of  the  character  of  this 
country  in  a  purer  and  nobler  form. 

Past  generations  have  performed  their 
tasks  with  ths  result  that  American  hU- 
tory  presents  •  picture  of  continuous  Im- 
provement and  progress.  To  do  our  part 
we  must,  abovs  all,  know  ourselves.  "Know 
yourself."  admonished  Socrates,  and  It  Is  as 
true  m  our  day  as  It  was  In  his.  When  w« 
havs  acblsvtd  that,  our  Americanism  will 
enabls  us  to  strlvs  and  to  struggle  success- 
fully for  ths  continuation  of  the  process  of 
Improvement  of  our  national  home, 
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We  call  ourselves  Americans.  But  what 
doM  it  mean  to  b«  an  American?  A  pur- 
poseful reatudy  of  American  history  will  give 
vm  the  answer.  It  will  reveal  to  us  the 
moral  character  of  the  American  we  should 
strive  to  be — hla  attitudes,  his  soul,  his 
aspirations,  his  motives,  and  his  creative 
tools.  Let  US  search  ourselves  thoroughly 
and  persistently  and  we  will  find  ourselves 
possessors  of  the  same  moral  character.  Let 
ua  dig  it  out,  awaken  it  and  put  It  to  work 
for  our  ootmtry  and  for  ourselves. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions:  Why 
am  I  an  American?  Simply  because  I  live 
In  America  and  call  It  my  country?  Because 
I  was  bom  of  American  parents  or  of  natural- 
ized American  citizens?  Or  is  It  because  I 
have  something  Intangible  In  common  with 
the  Americana  of  the  past  who  put  the  seal 
of  their  spirit  and  tine  imprint  of  their 
hands  on  this  land? 

A  little  thought  will  convince  anyone  that 
ths  latter  is  the  correct  answer.  American- 
Ism  Is  a  spiritual  quality,  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  and  the  heard.  It  Is  the  will  to  be  an 
American,  a  good  and  useful  citizen  of  this 
coimtry.  Objectively,  Americanism  is  the 
treasury  of  American  tradition,  the  moral 
Inheritance  of  the  Nation.  Subjectively, 
Americanism  Is  one's  eagerness  to  follow  the 
American  examples  of  the  past,  to  make  ac- 
tive and  full  use  of  the  capital  of  American 
tradition,  to  develop  and  enrich  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  and  to  ftirther  embellish  the 
American  plcttire. 

Loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  her  flag  Is, 
of  course.  Included  in  the  meaning  of  Ameri- 
canism. Loyalty  alone,  however.  Is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  one  a  real  American.  Loy- 
alty must  be  accompanied  with  acts  which 
are  typically  American,  acts  which  are  of  the 
same  character  and  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  this 
■uch  a  wonderful  country. 

Our  country  la  In  a  war  which  It  must  win 
to  order  to  survive  and  to  preserve  its  liberty. 
Knowing  this,  should  we  consider  It  suffi- 
cient for  a  citizen  to  declare  his  or  her  loyalty 
to  the  flag?  Certainly  not.  One  must  also 
be  ready  to  defend  the  flag  even  at  the  risk 
of  losing  one's  life  or  limb.  But  even  this  Is 
not  enough.  Americans  must  strive  at  all 
times  to  make  the  national  flag  the  symbol 
of  high  Ideals,  a  flag  worth  fighting  for,  a 
flag  which  stands  for  all  that  Is  noble  and 
sacred  and  worthy  among  civilized  people. 

Our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  freedom;  It  Is 
to  our  hearts,  however,  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom resides.  One  of  the  reasons,  therefore, 
for  which  we  call  ourselves  Americans  is  that 
we  are  a  liberty-loving  people.  Our  flag  la 
the  symbol  of  Justice,  because  we  who  call 
ourselves  Americans  believe  In  Justice.  Our 
flag  la  the  symbol  of  humanity,  because  we 
Americans  are  humane.  Our  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  civilization,  because  we  Americana 
are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  Our  flag  Is  a  sym- 
bol of  progress,  because  American  genera- 
tions have  devoted  their  lives  to  progress, 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  progress. 
They  have  believed  that  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  humanity  ilea 
to  continuous  progress.  Our  flag  la,  flnally, 
the  hope  of  humanity,  because  the  American 
people  believe  to  the  brotherhood  of  man 
within  and  without  the  boundaries  of  their 
homeland.  By  word  and  deed,  they  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  that  principle  and 
are  ready  to  do  everythtog  to  their  power  to 
bring  about  Its  universal  adoption  as  the 
basis  of  International  relations. 

To  be  an  American,  then,  means  to  share 
all  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people  and  to 
be  ready  to  serve  them.  To  make  real 
Americans  of  our  youth  is  tbs  task  of  school, 
church,  and  family.  That  Is  their  supreme 
duty.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
tbsy  are  not  required  to  dstelop  any  peculiar 
or  novel  type  of  human  beings  because  the 
■Mral  values  wblcb  the  term  Amsricanlam 


expresses  are  those  which  make  better  men 
and  women  In  any  climate.  They  are  the 
moral  value*  which  the  term  "Americanism" 
recognized  through  the  ages  as  the  Imper- 
ishable treastires  of  civilized  society.  Any 
good  man  and  any  good  woman  can  be  a  good 
American.  No  matter  what  our  ancestry  has 
been,  no  matter  where  we  or  our  parents  were 
bom,  no  matter  what  our  race  or  creed  is.  if 
we  are  bent  on  betog  good,  we  are  first-class 
Americans. 

In  some  other  countries  and  to  recent  years 
mad  adventurers  have  undertaken  to  recast 
human  character  in  order  to  create  a  new 
type  of  man  to  suit  their  purpti(>eo.  Their 
moral  code  and  their  political  principles  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  all  that  Is  toherent  In 
the  meaning  of  Americanism.  They  have 
used  the  school  as  a  factory  of  distorted  souls. 
They  have  reduced  the  family  to  the  status 
of  a  purveyor  of  living  robots  without  con- 
science, without  ideas  of  their  own.  without 
an  independent  will,  without  self-respect,  and 
without  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  self- 
reliance  which  are  the  characteristics  of  good 
cltlsens  and  worthy  members  of  society. 
They  have  even  tried,  and  with  some  small 
measure  of  success,  to  make  the  chtirch  an 
instrument  of  the  policy  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate man  from  God  by  infusing  an  evil  spirit 
where  the  Creator  planted  the  seed  of  good- 
ness. This  sacrilegious  policy  has  borne 
fruit — ^the  only  fruit  that  could  be  expected 
from  It — violence,  bloodshed,  and  misery 
among  men  and  the  threat  of  exttoctlon  of 
civilization. 

Americanism  oondems  all  that.  We  are 
at  war  with  the  countries  where  such  dis- 
torted ideas  prevail,  and  we  are  going  to  de- 
feat them.  Our  system  of  government,  guar- 
anteed by  the  vigilance  of  freedom-loving 
citizens,  precludes  the  possibility  of  tyrants 
turning  the  people  toto  a  herd  of  animals 
marching  at  their  command.  Our  schools. 
Instead  of  forging  tools  for  malevolent 
despots  to  use  for  their  own  purposes,  are 
trying  to  bring  forth  the  best  that  Is  to 
youth,  so  that  they  can  serve  themselves  and 
society  with  the  aid  of  the  p>osltlve  qualities 
of  their  native.  American  schools  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  German 
pedagogues  who  teach:  "Break  the  character 
of  the  child  and  make  a  new  one  for  him." 
Our  teachers  believe  that  all  that  a  child's 
character  needs  Is  selective  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  those  elements  which 
bring  him  nearer  to  his  Creator. 

To  all  who  want  to  assure  themselves  that 
they  are  Americans  and  to  all  who  want  to 
know  Just  why  they  are  Americans,  I  would 
recommend  careful  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  recognized  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  certain  truths,  which  have 
become  the  guiding  principles  of  American 
policy  and  American  life.  If  we  believe  to 
them,  we  are  Americans.  And.  vice-versa, 
we  are  Americans  because  we  believe  to  them. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  so  we  affirm  that  "all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certato  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happtoess.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.". 

This  political  creed  of  America  Is  supple- 
mented by  the  recognition  of  certato  partic- 
ular rights,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  becomes 
Impossible.  As  a  result  of  this  recognition, 
we  enjoy,  to  this  country,  all  the  privilege* 
which  are  denied  to  the  peoples  of  countries 
ruled  by  autocrats.  We  can  express  our 
opinions  without  fear  of  punishment:  we 
have  a  free  preu,  which  ksiepa  iw  informed 
of  what  is  happening  about  lu  and  exercises 
the  right  of  criticism.  We  can  worship  our 
God  to  our  own  wif  without  totcrfcrsnca 


from  public  auth(»1ty  or  from  private  per* 
sons. 

American  dtlaenahlp  Is  a  priceless  poa- 
session.  However.  Americanism  Implies 
dutlaa  as  well  as  rights;  but  the  duties  which 
are  imposed  on  us  are  such  as  to  work  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole  and 
not  of  todlvlduals  or  groups  Invested  with 
power  to  exact  their  performance  from  us. 
America  Is  our  common  garden  to  which 
every  dtlaen  is  expected  to  contribute  hla 
share  of  work  and  from  which  every  cltlaen 
is  entitled  to  reap  his  share  of  the  fruit. 


Senator  Anttin  on  tbe  Kilf  ore  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VXaiCONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATTVES 
Friday,  August  18.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me,  I  am  including  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks  a  newspaper  account  of  aa 
interview  recently  had  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Honorable 
WASRur  R.  Austin,  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Kilgore  bill. 

The  Interview  as  reported  In  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press  of  August  18,  1944, 
follows: 

Arxsmt  Bats  Oxotca  Bnx  Masks  TuurxNO 
Point  nc  Unfted  States  Histokt  Awat  Fboic 
"Socialistic  Ststkm" — Senatok  Dsclakks 
KiLCORX  Bnx,  DxrxATKD  Frdat,  Was  a  Di- 
aBCT  Thbxat  to  Spxbd-Up  or  Wax  Aits  Wa* 
Based  on  CxNTaAuzATioN  or  Povtrxa  Second 
Only  to  NuLLinn)  N.  R.  A. 


Charging  that  the  Kilgore  bill,  which 
defeated  Friday  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
was  "a  direct  threat  to  the  apeed-up  of  the 
war,"  Senator  Waxsin  R.  Austin.  43  Williams 
Street,  balled  the  passage  of  the  alternate 
legislation,  the  George  bill,  as  a  turning  point 
In  the  country's  history  away  from  a  socialis- 
tic system. 

In  criticism  of  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Senator 
AiTSTiN,  speaking  informally  at  his  home  on 
Williams  Street  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Washington  after  a  few  days  here,  said 
the  bill's  sponsors.  Senators  Jamxs  E.  Muk- 
KAT,  of  Montana,  and  Harlet  M.  Kilgobi.  of 
West  Virginia,  carried  the  theory  of  Federal 
centralization  of  power  over  affairs  that 
reached  toto  every  household  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  meastire  heretofore  consid- 
ered by  the  New  Deal,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  N.  R.  a. 

WOT7LD  STEM  WAX  SttUt 

AtrsTiN  described  the  N.  R.  A.  as  leas  exten- 
sive "Insofar  as  bureaucracy  went."  but  that 
It  waa  "still  so  bad  that  It  had  to  be  nullified 
by  the  Supreme  Court  because  It  violated 
fimdamental  rlghU  vested  to  the  States'  gov- 
ernments alone." 

The  Kilgore  bill,  as  It  was  poptilarly  called, 
dealt  with  tbe  eetabllshment  of  a  double- 
beaded  Federal  agency  to  handle  the  mobill- 
aatlon  and  reconversion  problems  of  Industry 
now  and  after  the  war.  It  would  have  con- 
sisted of  a  director  and  a  deputy  director,  a 
board  of  advisers,  and  a  set  of  Indtistrlal  and 
area  oouncUa.  This  was  critldaed  by  Auatnr 
for  Its  overlapping  features. 

"This  war  moves  swiftly,"  Axnrrm  laid. 
Troductlon  changes  often.  We  must  be  ablo 
to  carry  on  the  war  eSclently  as  the  demaads 
for  war  supplies  change  to  tbe  changlw 
stages  of  tha  war  from  light  alrcralt  and  UgM 
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tracks  to  mor*  B-29't  and  B-SS't.  to  tmll- 
tfcacrs,  heavy  trucks,  and  bigger  tanks.  In 
yUrm  of  tbcas  racU.  speed  is  essential  In 
ordering  coocelatlons  and  cutbacks  In  Items 
no  longer  needed,  for  tbe  amount  of  surplus 
products  mounts  with  every  day's  delay." ' 


IT   COTBACXS 

He  chaiged  that  under  the  Kllgorc  bill,  the 
cutbacks  would  be  delayed  and  efOclency 
hampered  for  they  would  have  to  be  deferred 
until  conferences  bad  been  held  with  coun- 
cils, and  advisory  boards,  and  until  some 
•gieement  had  been  reached  between  the  two 
directors. 

AueriN  added  that  the  possibility  of  con- 
flicts between  the  two  directors  bad  been 
proved  in  the  old  days  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency" Management  when  Knudsen  and  Hill- 
^i]un  were  deadlocked,  and  had  led  to  the 
e^bUshment  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
with  a  ilBgle  head.  Donald  Nelson. 

■ATS  ■BHayitS  TOO  6BZAT 

Turing  to  the  controversial  title  n  of  the 
bill,  which  proposed  a  Fedwal  system  of  un- 
employment benefits  for  war  workers  and 
veterans.  Austin  charged  that  the  high  level 
Of  benefits  vpould  have  been  an  "incentive 
against  voluntary  transfer"  of  manpower 
from  areas  where  labor  Is  no  longer  needed 
to  areas  of  shortage. 

Ausnx  called  the  situation  at  the  Brewster 
Aircraft  Corporation  this  spring  an  illustra- 
tion when  the  Navy  canceled  its  contracts 
suddenly,  leaving  13,000  workers  Jobless. 

"The  Government  found  places  for  9.000, 
but  the  Jobs  were  refused,  for  the  workers 
were  quite  conxfortable  on  savings  they  had 
made  and  the  unemployment  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Instead  of  help- 
ing to  win  the  war.  the  Kilgore  bill  would 
have  Increased  Inducements  not  to  win  the 
war  by  increasing  benefits  in  money  and  In- 
creasing the  length  of  eligibility  of  pay- 
ments." Senator  Axtstim,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  George  Post-war  Planning  Committee, 
aald  that  "veterans  must  return  to  find  a 
sound  economy,  not  a  country  impoverished 
by  the  cost  of  this  bill,  estimated  conserva- 
tively at  ten  billions  in  3  years." 

SATS    VXBMONT    BBOTTLD   BAISZ   PATMZNTS 

Ee  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  States 
were  in  a  far  better  position  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  strained  by  the  cost  of  the 
war,  to  finance  unemployment  benefits,  add- 
ing that  States  with  low  level  of  payments. 
like  Vermont,  shoiild  raise  their  payments  by 
legislation. 

"There  is  not  a  State  In  the  Union."  Sen- 
ator Austin  said,  "that  cannot  take  care  of 
Its  own  iinemployed." 

TrnsAKS'  AOMonmATioM  woxn4>  oo 

Tike  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  also  spe- 
cifically objected  to  the  Kilgore  proposal  to 
set  up  a  new  bureau  for  the  administration 
cf  veterans'  legislation,  and  discard  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  which  is  the  prod- 
tict  of  years  of  experience.  He  added  that 
If  this  had  been  his  only  objection  to  the 
bill.  It  would  have  been  enough. 

Be  stressed  the  fact  that  through  the  long 
debAte.  opponents  of  the  Kilgore  measure 
had  ha<i  alternate  prcpocels  In  mind  that 
would  servs  the  SUM  feneral  aim.  without 
tbe  defects  of  the  other  bill.  Approrlng  the 
pMsage  of  the  George  bill,  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator WALTta  r.  Ocoaot,  of  Georgia,  Senator 
Avmit  said  "it  provided  for  an  advisory  board 
repreeenting  labor,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
making  a  tight,  effective  federal  organlintloti 
that  will  not  tie  up  the  progrtia  of  mobillMi- 
Mob  or  #raaobilintion  " 

AMIW  Miled  the  choice  of  the  Utter  blU 
"•tt  ttiitttMit  turning  point  in  the  hittory 
M  tili  tMNitry,  for  tne  diRsrsitee  between 
the  Hw  Milt  Mifmms  the  dtff#ieh«e  be- 
HrcMi  •  fiM  wMtn  of  giivsrnmeiit  on  the 
•M  IMM,  ud  •  MtWUleltg  lyitem  9S  Ibt 


A  Mestaf  •  to  Member^  of  the  Aimed 
Senrices  and  Their  I  ependents 


REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  A. 

or  vncnrL . 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  lESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August 


Mr.    WOODRUM    ol 

Speaker,  under  leave  grjinted 
tend  my  remarks  in  the 
with  include  an  address 
before  the  Virginia  Deijartment 
American    Legion    at 
Roanoke.  Va.,  August 


Virginia.    Mr. 

me  to  ex- 

Record,  I  here- 

^liich  I  delivered 

of  the 

lotel    Roanoke, 

1944: 


this  opportunity 

to  the  Virginia 

Legion,  and  to 

you   that   the 

always,  considers 

splendid  organl- 


crl  tlcal 
All  bough 


anl 


so  ne 


el  rort. 
An  erica 


21, 

I  am  very  happy  to  hav( 
of  adding  my  word  of  welco  ne 
Department  of  the  Amerlc  m 
Join    the   mayor   in   assurl  ng 
city  of  Roanoke   now,   as 
it  a  great  honor  to  have  th 
zatlon  meet  within  its  gatfs 

The  principles  for  which 
glon  stands  and  for  which 
of  much  Interest  in  this 
history  of  our  country. 
a  war  to  end  all  wars,  yet 
foreign  soU,  ready  to  make 
rlfice  to  save  the  land 
which  we  love  so  much 
abroad  you  and  I  have 
home  front.     Duty  No.  1 
back  them  in  their  war 
considering  handicaps 
good  Job  along  that  line. 
prepare  for  the  home  cooling 
will  return.    Some  will  no 
case,  we  must  deal  adequal  ely 
pendents.    It  is  with  regar  1 
that  I  wish  to  address  you 
Ing.     We  learned  many  lemons 
War  No.  1  and,  while  I  do 
on  the  subject,  I  do  want 
that   it  is  my  fervent  ho^ 
shooting  stops  In  this  war 
the  fatal  blunder  we  ma4e 
war  when  we  Junked  and 
defense  facilities  and  were 
unprepared  for  the  preseHt 
some  other  occasion,  I  sh^U 
detail  upon  this  subject. 
Legion,  throvjgh  the  years, 
an  adequate  defense  establishment. 

Another  lesson  that  I  hoi  ® 
is  that  we  were  not  very 
take  care  of  the  veterans 
the  other  war,  either  fro^i 
of  facilities  and  services 
point  of  reemployment. 
we  have  tried  very  hard 
provisions.      I  want  to 
something  about  that, 
however,  lest  I  forget.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  throti^ 
your  organization  and  In 
you  may  have  to  reach  th< 
In  the  fighting  services 
abroad,  that  you  give 
advlee,  which  I  am  sure  is 
experiences: 


veiy 


TimAMS    SMOtnX 


vete  an 


tie 
mot 


ear  ful 


In  order  that  the 
to  eetabllsh,  whenever  the 
his  or  her  entitlement  to 
have  been  provided,  it  Is 
they  observe  the  followlt^ 

1.  Thai  they  keep  » 
memorandum  of  the  tim 
cumatancea  whsnever  ih« 
eali  or  for  trestmeni, 
or  to  a  neld  •tatloni 
even  thmigh  tht  Ailmgnt 
trivial,    II  !•  htrily 
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the  American  Le- 

it  has  fought,  are 

period  in  the 

you  fought 

your  sons  are  on 

the  supreme  sac- 

the  way  of  life 

While  they  fight 

duties  on  the 

s  to  support  and 

and  I  think, 

has  done  a 

Duty  No.  a  is  to 

of  those  who 

return.    In  that 

with  their  de- 

to  these  matters 

briefly  this  mom- 

from  World 

not  wish  to  dweU 

to  say  in  passing 

that  after  the 

we  will  not  make 

after  the  other 

^rapped  all  of  otir 

1  hus  caught  totally 

conflict.     Upon 

dwell  more  in 

ike  the  American 

I  have  fought  for 


vho 


we  have  learned 

well  prepared  to 

returned  from 

the  standpoint 

>r  from  a  stand* 

In  this  Instance, 

to  make  suitable 

briefly  tell  you 

the  meantime, 

very  much  to 

the  facilities  of 

other  way  that 

men  and  women 

either  at  home  or 

th  im   this  piece  of 

>orn«  out  by  your 


w  sh 


aiy 


U    ALIBT 


may  be  able 

(^cession  may  arise, 

benefits  which 

important  thst 


and  M«tirat« 
place,  and  eir« 
report  fur  alck 

to  ■  hoaplut 
•hovttf  b«  done 
ttMS  aoMMtrMl 
It  tttbonid 


on  the  necessity  for  these  records,  for  some 
time  or  other,  the  veteran  will  be  called  upon 
to  ftimlsh  such  proof  in  an  effort  to  establish 
his  or  her  right  to  beneflts.  and  we  know 
from  experience  that  we  caimot  always  rely 
upon  official  records.  They  may  be  inac- 
curate. Incomplete,  or  they  may  become  lost. 
It  would  also  be  well  to  Jot  down  the  names 
and  home  address  of  companions  who  may 
know  about  the  case. 

2.  The  veteran  must  be  most  careful  when 
he  or  she  is  discharged  from  the  service  to 
report  to  the  physician  making  the  examina- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  discharge,  such  facts 
and  information  about  any  physical  defects 
which  they  may  have  had  In  the  service  or 
which  may  exist  at  the  time  of  discharge. 
Many  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  in  their 
haste  to  get  demobilized,  and  to  get  home, 
and  through  fear  of  being  hospitalized  for 
tedious  examinations,  etc.,  signed  forms 
showing  that  they  were  In  good  phys- 
ical condition  at  the  time  of  discharge  when 
this  was  not  the  case.  Perhaps  years  after, 
this  statement  was  laid  before  them  when 
they  made  a  perfectly  Just  claim  for  con- 
sideration. I  hope  these  suggestions  may  be 
passed  on. 

3.  At  the  time  of  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice. In  ctse  the  veteran  has  suffered  any  dis- 
ease or  disability  while  In  the  service,  or  has 
any  reason  to  believe  he  or  she  has  any  ail- 
ment of  any  description,  it  Is  very  Important 
that  the  veteran  should  Inrmedlately  have  a 
complete  and  thorough  physical  check-up, 
either  at  a  veterans'  hospital,  at  an  Army  or 
Navy  clinic,  or  by  a  private  physician.  This 
la  very  Important  because  experience  has 
shown  that  so  many  times  in  later  years, 
when  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  consid- 
ering whether  or  not  the  veteran  Is  entitled 
to  beneflts,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  his 
or  her  condition  at  time  of  discharge  and 
these  facts  are  often  most  difScult  to  obtain. 

The  procedtire  which  I  have  set  out  In 
paragraphs  one,  two.  and  three  are  most  Im- 
portant if  the  veteran  is  to  have  the  bene- 
fits that  Congress  has  provided  and  to  en- 
able the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pass 
quickly  and  Intelligently  on  claims.  It  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  if  these  simple  sug- 
gestions could  be  passed  on  to  the  veterans 
in  the  service. 

veterans'  BENErrrs 

Congress  has  sought,  well  in  advance  of 
the  end  of  this  war,  to  make  proper  provisions 
for  the  veterans.  The  legislation  may  not 
be  perfect  and  no  doubt  experience  will  make 
it  necessary  to  make  changes  and  altera- 
tions but  certainly  we  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  set-up. 

This  program  is  going  to  cost  money.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  American  people  want  the 
very  best  care  possible  for  the  boys  who  have 
gone  through  this  unspeakable  horror.  We 
will,  of  course,  use  every  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  waste  and  to  conserve  funds  and 
materials  and  services,  but  I  am  sure  that  I 
voice  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  Congress,  when  I  say  we  are  not 
going  to  let  these  boya  down. 

The  work  of  making  beneflts  available  to 
World  War  veterans  at  the  conclualon  of 
World  War  No.  I  was  divided  between  the 
Bureau  of  War  Rlak  Inaurance  under  the 
Treaaury  Department,  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service.  On  Auguat  0,  1921,  all  aotlvltlea 
concerning  World  War  No.  1  veterana  were 
conaolldated  Into  the  United  StaUa  Veterane* 
Bureau,  and  on  July  a,  1030,  the  then  Vet- 
erana' Bureau,  together  with  the  Penaloa 
Bureau  under  the  Department  of  the  InterioTi 
and  the  National  Home  fur  Dianbled  Volun* 
teer  foldlera  wi^ra  rniwiUdnied  tntn  the  prea* 
enl  VeterniiH'  Adminint ration,  whirh  handle* 
btneflta  fur  all  veterana  of  all  wara  and  their 
dapendenta, 

Mar  I  aaf  hart,  In  paaalng,  that  for  tiM 
paal  II  yaara  I  have  batn  ahaiimaii  of  a  autN 
iHaa  of  th«  Oommlttaa  on  Apprt»pfl«e 
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tlons  that  has  handled  the  vast  sums  appro- 
priated for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Something  in  excess  of  a  11.000.000,000  has 
passed  through  my  committee.  I  have  had 
close  and  intimate  contact  with  the  Admin- 
istration and  Its  able  Administrator,  MaJ. 
Oen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
la  one  of  the  best-conducted  agencies  in  the 
Government  service.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  veteran  and  strives  to  carry  out 
the  pcovlslons  of  laws  passed  for  his  benefit. 
In  addition,  it  is  managed  on  a  businesslike 
basis  with  efllclency  and  economy.  Unfor< 
tunately,  this  cannot  be  said  about  all  Fed- 
eral bureaus. 

Much  has  been  learned  by  reason  of  our 
experience  with  veterans  following  World 
War  No.  1,  and  the  Congress  has  taken  action 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  this  w^r  to  assure 
that  veterans  of  this  war  and  their  depend- 
ents will  be  given  every  opportunity  of  be- 
coming reestablished  in  their  proper  places 
incivUlife.. 

MONXTAHT    BEFXTTTS 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  No.  1  in 
1918,  there  began  the  demobilization  of 
4.750,000  men,  many  of  whom  were  disabled 
and  In  need  of  assistance  of  various  types. 
At  that  time,  monetary  benefits  were  avail- 
able to  those  suffering  from  disabilities  due 
to  service,  amounting  to  as  much  as  $30  a 
month  for  those  totally  disabled.  These 
ratea  are  now  from  $10  to  $100  per  month 
for  total  disabilities,  with  additional  amounts 
In  certain  instances,  such  as  where  the  vet- 
eran was  totally  blind  or  suffered  the  loss, 
or  loss  of  the  use,  of  l>oth  arms,  both  feet, 
or  one  arm  or  one  foot,  etc.  Payments  are 
alao  authorized  in  amounts  up  to  $60  per 
month  for  dlsabUlties  not  due  to  service. 
Public  Law  No.  312,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
Increased  certain  rates  for  service -connected 
disabilities  by  IS  percent,  effective  June  1, 
1944. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1,  hospitals 
available  for  treatment  of  service-connected 
disabilities  only  were  those  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service.  Later,  hos- 
pitals for  the  specific  use  of  the  veterans  were 
established,  at  the  present  time  there  being 
94  facilities  situated  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  a  total  capacity  of  88,569  beds, 
of  which  73,602  are  for  hospital  cases  and 
14.967  for  domiciliary  care. 

Hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  Is  now 
available  to  veterans  of  all  wars,  whether  or 
not  the  condition  requiring  treatment  is  due 
to  service.  Priority,  of  cotirse,  Is  given  to 
those  suffering  from  dlsabUlties  of  service 
origin.  Similar  benefits  are  available  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Regular  Establishment  If  dis- 
charged for  disabilities  Incurred  In  the  line 
of  duty  for  the  receipt  of  pensions  for  serv- 
ice disabilities.  The  O.  I.  bill  authorised  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  hospital  facilities  and  there 
has  recently  l)een  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent projects  totaling  16.000  additional  beds 
In  20  different  States.  Following  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  the  bed  caprclty  of  the 
Veterana'  Administration  will  be  further  aug- 
mented by  facilities  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  tranafer  from  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

vntcmiA  vAcnjTixa 

At  the  preaent  time  there  U  In  the  State 
of  Virginia  a  hoapttal  at  Roanoke  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  ncuropeychlatric  patlenta, 
where  l,et7  beda  are  now  available  and  where 
•50  addlUonal  beda  are  under  oonstructlon. 
At  Xaoouibtan  there  la  now  available  1.121 
for  domlolllary  ears  and  B8I  beds  for 


il  hospital  patlenta.    It  la  aontempiated 

M  tht  aaaaatlon  of 

boalllltlaa,  MO  additional  Mda  wili  toa  made 


WAdfal 
that  II 


immediately  following  tht 


avaiiabia  tn  or  naar  Niahaond  f or  Iba  Mr* 
of  lanerai  wnntiHi  and  hoapltal  paUant«, 

In  addUlm  to  Ihaaa  laallltlea  of  the  Vater- 
an«'  Admtnlatratinn,  thera  will  alao  ba  avail- 
ftbla  111  Virilnia  and  tttarby  Ol»tri«t  of  Oo* 


limibla,  certain  facilities  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Public  Health  Service  Bospltala.  We 
have  made  every  poeeible  effort  in  advance 
of  the  end  of  the  war  to  have  provisions  that 
will  ably  take  care  of  all  returning  veterans 
who  are  In  need  of  hospital  or  medical  serv- 
ice. 

DTSOSAKCS 

War-risk  inswance,  was  available  to  World 
War  No.  1  veterans,  and  a  large  ntmiber  took 
the  full  amount,  $10,000.  The  original  In- 
surance Act  was  modified  to  provide  not  only 
for  payment  in  case  of  death  of  $57.50  per 
month  for  a  period  of  20  years  to  the  de^- 
nated  beneficiary  but  in  the  event  of  total 
disability  suffered  by  the  insured  while  his 
policy  was  in  force.  $57.50  per  month  during 
his  lifetime,  in  addition  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  pension  which  is  payable. 

National  service  life  Insurance  is  avaUable 
to  present  members  of  the  armed  forces,  to  a 
maximum  amount  of  $10,000  at  rates  approxi- , 
mately  the  same  as  in  World  War  No.  1.  As 
a  result  of  our  experience  in  paying  Insurance 
beneflts  to  beneficiaries  of  World  War  No.  1 
veterans,  the  present  law  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  beneficiaries  who  are  over  30  years  of 
age,  monthly  pajrments  based  on  the  age  of 
the  beneficiary  will  continue  throughout  the 
lifetime  of  such  beneficiary,  rather  than  for 
an  arbitrary  period  of  20  years. 

VOCATIONAL  BEBABtLrTATIOir 

Vocational  rehabilitation  was  provided  for 
World  War  No.  1  veterans  suffering  from  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  constituting  a 
handicap  In  pre-war  occupation  where  fur- 
ther training  Into  emplo3rment  appeared  nec- 
essary. A  similar  program  has  been  author- 
ized for  veterans  of  this  war  by  Public.  No. 
16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved  on 
March  24, 1943.  This  act  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  years'  college  or  school  training  or 
for  training  into  employment  on  the  Job. 
In  addition  to  having  the  cost  of  training 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $500  per  year,  the  veteran  is 
provided  with  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
up  to  $300  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
his  training  properly.  For  his  support  dur- 
ing the  period  of  rehabilitation,  there  is 
authorized.  In  addition  to  the  compensation 
or  j)enBion  payable  on  account  of  disability, 
additional  amounts  sufficient  to  bring  bis 
monthly  allowance  up  to  $30,  if  a  single  man, 
with  $10  additional  for  wife  and  additional 
allowances  for  chUdren  and  dependent 
parents. 

o.  I.  snx  or  aicRra 

The  most  comprehensive  act  for  the  relief 
of  ex-service  personnel,  commonly  known  as 
the  a.  I.  bill  of  rights,  was  approved  on  June 
22,  1944,  as  Public,  No.  346,  Eeventy-elghth 
Congress.  This  has  a  number  of  provisions 
for  the  readjustment  of  returning  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces,  whereby  the 
change  from  war  assignments  to  peacetime 
pursuits  may  be  readily  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  The  various  provisions 
of  the  act  comprise  a  schedule  which  will 
extend  for  several  jrears  subsequent  to  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  allow  any  veteran, 
who  has  the  desire,  to  become  readjusted. 
Specifically,  the  beneflts  are  for  any  person 
who  served  In  the  armed  forces  for  a  period 
of  at  least  90  days,  unless  sooner  discharged 
for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  iMtween 
September  16.  1040,  and  the  termination  of 
this  war,  and  has  been  separated  under  oon- 
ditlons  other  than  dlahotiorable. 

OBNflUL  paoviatoNa 
The  principal  benefits  under  thia  aot  ara 
to  provide  educational  aid  to  vataraaa  avaa 
though  not  disabled:  to  guaraaut  toana  un> 
daff  aertaln  oondlilona  fur  tht  ptirehaae  or 
oonatruitlOA  of  Bottaa.  farma.  and  buainaaa 
prepartjf,  atoeii.  iBMhlnary.  ato.,  with  Intaraal 
for  tha  firal  yaar  paid  by  tha  Ootertomanl  on 
tha  amount  guarantaadi  roadjuatmant  al> 
lewMtaai  for  vatarana  durutg  petiuda  of  uu* 


employment  for  as  much  as  52  weeks:  pro> 
▼Islotis  for  the  construction  of  additional 
hospitals  for  the  care  of  veterans  It  gives  ttia 
Veterans'  Administration  the  status  of  a  war 
agency  Insofar  as  priorities  on  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  material  are  in- 
volved: and  specifically  provides  that  certain 
recognized  veterans'  organizations  will  be  al- 
lowed to  send  representatives  into  navml  and  - 
military  installations  in  order  to  begin  their 
service  to  veterans  at  the  time  of  discharge, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  loss  of  time  tn  trans- 
planting a  service  man  or  woman  Into  his  or 
her  proper  place  In  civil  life. 

XDtTCATTONAI.  AD 

In  addition  to  training  which  may  be  avail- 
able to  men  and  women  disabled  during  the 
present  oonfLct,  the  G.  I.  bill  provides  edu- 
cation or  training  for  a  period  of  1  year  or 
the  equivalent  thereof,  for  contlnuotis  or 
part-time  study  for  education  or  training.  In 
any  approved  school  or  institution  chosen  by 
the  veteran,  in  any  subject  or  subjects  de- 
sired and  for  which  he  or  she  Is  fitted.  This 
is  available  to  "Any  person  who  served  in  the 
active  mUJtary  or  naval  service  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war,  and  who  shall  have 
been  discharged  or  released  therefrom  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  and 
whose  education  or  training  was  impeded,  de- 
layed. Interrupted,  or  Interfered  with  by 
reason  of  his  entrance  Into  the  service,  or 
who  desires  a  refresher  or  retraining  course, 
and  who  either  ahall  have  served  90  days  or 
more,  exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned 
for  a  course  of  education  or  training  under 
the  Army  speclalized-trainlng  program  or  the 
Navy  college-training  program,  which  course 
was  a  continuation  of  his  civilian  course  and 
was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  service  academiea, 
or  shall  have  t>een  discharged  or  released 
from  active  service  by  reason  of  an  acttial 
service.  Incurred  injury,  or  disability,  shall  be 
eligible  for  and  entitled  to  receive  education 
or  training  under  this  part:  Provided.  That 
such  course  shall  be  Initiated  not  later  than 
2  years  after  either  the  date  of  his  discharge 
or  the  termination  of  the  present  war.  which- 
ever Is  the  later:  Provided  further.  That  no 
such  education  or  training  shall  t>e  afforded 
beyond  7  years  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  war:  And  provided  further,  That  any 
such  person  who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age 
at  the  time  he  entered  the  service  shall  be 
deemed  to  heve  had  his  education  or  training 
Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  Interfered 
with." 

To  establish  entitlement  to  education  or 
training  beyond  1  year.  It  must  be  shown 
that  the  veteran's  education  or  training  was 
Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  interfered 
with  because  of  entry  into  the  armed  forces; 
but  this  will  be  assumed  in  the  case  of  thoaa 
who  entered  service  prior  to  reaching  the  age 
of  25  years.  The  total  course  of  training 
cannot  exceed  4  years  in  all,  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  period  of  eervlce  in  the  armed 
forces  and  la  contingent  upon  aatlsfactory 
progreaa  In  the  oourae  pursued.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  a  maximum  of  a500  per 
school  year  for  tuition,  booka,  auppUee. 
equipment,  and  neceaaary  expenses,  and  a 
BUbeUntlal  allowance  Is  authorlaed  In  tha 
amount  of  $60  per  month.  If  without  de- 
pendents, or  $75  a  month  with  depandenu. 

If  the  training  is  taken  on  the  Job  and  •  ha 
man  raoelvee  payment  for  productive  labor 
performed  as  a  part  of  hla  apprentice  train* 
ing  at  an  Institution,  buaineas.  or  other  ea* 
tabllahment.  be  may  be  entitled  to  rseeiva 
auoh  leaeer  auma  o(  aubaiatenea  or  dapanA* 
anoy  allowanaa  aa  may  be  determtedi  pfupw 
by  the  Admlniatrator  of  Veterana'  Affaire, 

■duaatlonal  tnatitutlon«  have  met  ihlt 
ahaUanga  by  making  aaianaiva  plana  lor 
adapting  metboda  and  aurrMMte  to  tbd 
templatad  naada  flf  tiM  jttMfBiBf 
laatllMtloBi  bava  tamm 
10  MMtr  ilMiai  at  ifet  am  if  mi 


AMI 
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■MMlh.  and  »t  mM  «m  Urit  mctrepoliuo 
miMnlty  hM  d»T«U>p«d  »  progrkm  by 
«1it«li  vn«r»iia  may  b*  admuUd  kt  tbs  b«- 
Itnnlng  of  eiteb  WMk.  Tim*  will  b«  ad 
Importmnt  fMtor  to  tb«  in«n  who  b»Tt  loat 
•o  much  tlin*  from  th«  cl«Mroom  or  }ob«, 
and  acc«lerat«d  eour*M  ftnd  educational  or 
training  couraea  on  a  part-time  baals  while 
Mnployed  will  probably  be  popular,  particu- 
larly to  the  older  men.  Othera  will  wlah  to 
Mcrire  the  cultural  pbaaea  of  a  liberal  adu- 
•atlon  which  were  omlttad  from  acceltratcd 
•otuvaa  In  aervlee. 

Surely  thU  phase  of  the  law  will  become 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  each  returning  vet- 
eran who  la  educated  for  personal  develop- 
ment and  social  responsibility.  The  cost 
must  be  counted  aa  a  wise  investment  which 
will  bring  the  strongest  fortification  to  our 
democracy. 

vrmuNB'  LOAMa 

Till*  m  of  the  O.  I.  bUl  authorize*  tha 
Adminiatrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  guar- 
cntee  under  certain  conditions  a  loan  or  loana 
for  the  purchase  of  homes,  farma.  and  busi- 
BflM  property,  repairs,  additions,  atock  ma- 
thtatBTf.  equipment,  etc.,  in  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  in  contact  with  established 
agencies  experienced  in  the  handling  of 
loana.  exploring  all  poasibillties  of  expediting 
tlila  program.  The  law  itself  Includes  cer- 
tain aafeguarda  designed  to  give  stability  to 
th*  loana  and  to  protect  the  veteran  against 
•Xfrfottatlon,  such  as  the  proviso  that  the 
gtnrantee  of  a  loan  be  subject  to  a  determi- 
nation that  the  loan  applied  for  appears 
practicable.  It  la  stlptilated  that  the  pur- 
chaae  price  or  construction  cost  shall  bear 
proper  relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses,  and  that 
the  purchase  price  or  construction  cost,  in- 
cluding tlie  value  of  the  unimproved  lot, 
does  not  exceed  the  reasonable  and  normal 
value  as  determined  by  proper  appraisal. 

auaiwaaa  AssxaraKcs 

To  Illustrate  the  Interest  taken  In  the  ea- 
tab'lshment  of  returning  veterana  in  civil 
life.  I  refer  to  a  aeries  of  pamphlets  that  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  the  enlightenment  of  persona  who  con- 
template selecting,  financing,  and  operating 
a  farm  or  obtaining  loans  for  farm  equip- 
ment or  operation.  Information  contained 
therein  shows  that  farms  generally  are  priced 
much  higher  today  than  they  were  4  or  6 
jeara  ago  and  prices  are  still  rising.  Prac- 
tical advice  la  given  on  this  complicated 
subject. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  War  Department,  is  now  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  books  on  the  problems  of  es- 
tablishing and  operating  various  kinds  of 
bi^lness.  Each  of  these  books  Is  devoted  to 
basic  considerations,  auch  as  capital  require- 
menta,  location,  cost,  display,  lay-out,  credit 
policy,  etc.,  of  a  specific  business  which  may 
attract  veterans.  These  books  will  t>e  used 
tm  texts  in  courses  which  the  Army  pro- 
poses to  give  soldiers  before  demobilization. 
Tbe  lines  covered  include  metal  working 
shope.  aawmills,  building  contractors,  paint- 
ing contractors,  hardware  stores,  service 
stations,  grocery  stores,  ding  stores,  elec- 
trical appliance  stores,  shoe  repair  shops. 
auto  repair  shops,  heating  and  plumbing, 
reel  estate  and  insurance,  beauty  parlors, 
bakery  stores,  restaurants,  dry  cleaning, 
laundrlea,  apparel  stores,  and  genertU  mer- 
chandise stores.  This  list  has  been  designed 
to  cover  the  most  likely  areas  of  opportunity 
for  returning  veterans  in  this  field.  As  a 
result  of  years  of  experience  in  advising  with 
business  interests  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  In  a  position  to  be  of  constructive 
*asistai>ce  to  a  loan  agency  in  providing 
tactual  Information  and  guidance  on  busl- 
problema. 


iMPLOTwiirr 

To  give  all  possible  help 
ment  of  veterans,  tbsrs  1 
Veterans'  Placerosnt  Service  ftoard  consisting 
of  th*  Administrator  of  \  sUrans'  Affaln 
Chairman:  Director,  Ilatlona 
ice:  and  Administrator,  t  tderal  Security 
Agency,  or  whoever  may  ha  e  the  respoiui- 
billty  of  administering  the  1  unctions  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  This 
Board  will  determine  all  mitters  of  policy 


to  tlM  employ- 
suthoriMd   a 


relating  to  the  admlnistrat 
erana'  Employment  Service 
State  Employment  Service 


mlnistrator  of  Veterans'  Aff  ilrs  is  made  re- 
sponsible for  veterans'  emp  ojrment,  this  is 
not  a  function  of  the  Veteri  ns'  Administra- 
tion but  is  retained  in  th )  United  States 
Employment  Service.  The  p  ans  and  policies 
will  also  comprehend  the  vc  luntary  services 
of  reemployment  services  cT  reemployment 
^committeemen  on  the  local  Iraft  boards  au- 
thorized in  subsection  (g)  of  section  VIII, 
Selective  Train  Irg  and  Servi  :e  Act  of  1040. 

imXMPLOTMENT  ALU  iWAM CXS 


Unemployment  allowances 
while  unemployed  are 
the  following  conditions 

The    week   of   unemploynfent 
(a)   begun  after  September 
curred  not  later  tlian  2  year  t 
or  release  from  active  scrvKe 
naticm  of  the  war,  whichever 
date. 

The  person  is  not  recelvin  ; 
lowance  for  education  or 

To  be  eligible,  the  person 
In  the  United  States;    (b)   b< 
employed — or  if  partially 
less  than  $23  a  week;   (c)  be 
and  reporting  to,  a  public 
fice;  (d)  be  able  to  work  anc 
suitable  work;  however,  no  c 
considered  ineligible  In  anj 
tinuGUs  unemployment  for 
ply  with  the  requirements  o 
if  such  failure  is  due  to  an 
Ity  which  occiirs  after  the 
of  such  period. 

Persons  will  be  dlsquallfie  I 
allowances  if  without  good 
suitable  work   voluntarily, 
discharged  for  misconduct; 
accept  suitable  work;  fail  to 
able  free  training  course:  or 
in   strikes  or   labor   dlsput 
stoppage. 

Within  the  52  weeks'  limit 
Ity  for  these  benefits  Is 
Ing  8  weeks  of  allowances 
first  3  month    ol  service. 
lowancea  for  each  month  oi 
thereof.  a<  further  service. 

The  allowance  of  920  per 
duced  by  any  Federal  or  Stat 
or  disability  compensation 
Bion,  compensation,  or  retired 
f^om  the  Veterans 
by  the  veteran  for  the  same 
Allowances  may  also  be 
veterans  self-employed,  whos ! 
reach    certain   specified 
will   be  administered  by 
ministration  office  in  the  area 
eran  resides,  through  the  St^te 
security  agencies,  inasmuch 
ready  in  operation  a  widespread 
for  the  convenience  of  those 


anl 


Adminlst  atlon 


antmoNAL  paovisioirs  or  thi 

(a)  Adequate  organization 
Administration   to  administer 
benefita,  except  employment 

(b)  The  right  to  have  explained 
fore  discharge  or  release  froi  n 
all  righta  and  benefits  to  wpich 
entitled  to  as  a  veteran,  and 
ir  he  BO  desires,  to  file  a  dal^a 


on  of  the  Vet- 
of  the  United 
While  the  Ad- 


of  120  per  week 
authorized  subject  to 

must   have 

1944:   (b)  oc- 

after  discharge 

or  the  terml- 

be  the  later 

subsistence  al- 
trklnlng. 
must  (a)  reside 
completely  un- 
em|3loyed,  at  wages 
registered  with, 
employment  of- 
be  available  for 
aimant  shall  be 
period  of  con- 
failure  to  com- 
thls  paragraph 
Ulness  or  dtsabil- 
commenoement 

from  receiving 
:ause  they  leave 
suspended  or 
tail  to  apply  or 
Attend  an  avall- 
If  participating 
>   causing   work 

1  he  total  ellglbil- 

deter  [nlned  by  allow- 

:or  each  of  the 

4  weeks  of  al- 

major  fraction 


are 


'  ?eek  may  be  re- 
unemployment 
(^ther  than  psn- 
pay  received 
),  received 
period  of  time. 
!  in  the  case  of 
incomes  do  not 
Benefits 
Veterans'  Ad- 
where  the  vet- 
employment 
as  there  Is  al- 
organization 
concerned. 


am  3Unts. 
th! 


ACT  PBOvmx  ros 

of  the  Veterans' 
all  veterans' 


to  him  be- 

actlve  service 

he  may  be 

an  opportimity, 

therefor. 


(0)  Th«  right  to  a4«q\Mt«  procthetle  ap- 
pltanees  and  neeeaaary  training  to  sffeet  th« 
greatest  possible  benefit  lu  tbe  use  of  suob 
appltanoM. 

(d)  Adequate  safeguards  as  against  forced 
statements  against  Interest, 

(e)  Prompt  transfer  of  the  essential  rec- 
ords of  service  departments  to  the  Veterana' 
Administration  and  prompt  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits. 

(f )  The  right  of  review  in  cases  of  Irregular 
discharge  or  release  from  active  service  (1) 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
determine  whether  the  person  at  time  of 
committing  the  offense  was  Insane,  in  event 
of  which  determination  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall 
not  be  forfeited:  (2)  except  In  case  of  separa- 
tion by  sentence  of  general  court  martial, 
any  enlisted  man  or  officer  may  have  a  re- 
view by  an  authorized  board  to  determine 
the  correctness  of  such  discharge  or  dis- 
missal: (3)  any  officer  retired  'Or  released 
to  inactive  status  without  pay  may  likewise 
have  a  review  by  an  authorized  board  to  de- 
termine retirement  rights. 

NOTC. — Under  both  (1)  and  (2)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15  years 
after  discharge  or  dismissal  or  within  IS 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act,  which- 
ever  be  the  later. 

Much  of  these  provisions  for  the  veterans 
of  World  War  11  are  due  to  the  past  experi- 
ence of,  and  interest  shown  by,  the  veterana 
of  World  War  I  who  do  not  want  to  see  their 
sons  experience  the  difficulties  which  they 
themselves  encountered  upon  discharge  from 
war  service.  The  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  is  evi- 
dence that  the  people  have  learned  through 
experience,  not  to  repeat  mistakes.  When 
signing  it.  President  Roosevelt  said  that  It 
"gave  emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and  wo- 
men in  our  armed  forces  that  the  American 
people  did  not  intend  to  let  them  down." 


Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Col- 
lier's magazine  of  August  2C  and  read 
the  article  entitled  "Our  Armed  Forces 
Must  Be  Unified"  by  Harrt  S.  Truman, 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  high  office 
of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  astounded.  I  could 
not  believe  what  I  read.  I  could  not  be- 
lieve, but  there  it  was  in  black  and  white, 
that  an  aspirant  for  the  second  highest 
office  hi  this  great  country  would  pub- 
licly condemn  a  man  before  he  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  would-be  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  bases  his  argument  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
upon  the  Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe,  con- 
tending that  the  Japanese  surprise  at- 
tack was  successful  because  of  a  lack 
of  coordination  of  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Short  and  Admiral 
Kimmel.  The  would-be  Vice  President 
goes  so  far  as  to  imply  that  Qeneral 
Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  were  not  on 
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fptftklng  termi.  ThU  li  what  he  Myf— 
•nd  X  quote  from  the  would-be  Vice 
Pretldent'i  article: 

In  Hawaii,  Oeneral  Short  and  Admiral 
Elmmel  could  meet,  If  they  happened  to  be 
on  speaking  terms,  or  sxcbsnge  cables  and 
radiograms. 

There  Is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  read  a  paragraph 
from  the  letter  which  Admiral  Kimmel 
addressed  to  the  would-be  Vice  Presi- 
dent, which  appears  in  this  morning's 
Issues  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 
This  Is  what  the  Admiral  wrote: 

Your  Innuendo  that  General  Short  and  I 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  is  not  true. 
Tour  Btatements  alleging  faUure  to  cooper- 
ate and  coordinate  our  efforts  are  equally 
false.  General  Short  and  I,  as  well  as  our 
subordinates,  coordinated  the  efforts  of  our 
commands  in  close,  friendly,  personal,  and 
official  relationships. 

For  over  2  years  General  Short  and 
Admiral  Kimmel  have  been  waiting 
court  martial.  Time  and  again  Admiral 
Kimmel  has  appealed  for  a  public  trial 
In  order  that  he  may  explain  exactly 
what  took  place  Immediately  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  All  that  he  has  asked  is 
to  be  heard,  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  publicly.  Not  only  has 
the  administration  refused  an  open  trial, 
but  we  now  have  the  would-be  Vice 
President  publicly  condemning  the  two 
men.  The  would-be  Vice  President  does 
not  even  wait  until  the  investigation  now 
In  process  hsis  been  completed  before 
passing  judgment. 

The  would-be  Vice  President  bases  his 
case  on  the  so-called  Roberts  report.  As 
I  stated  In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  June  5: 

At  very  best  the  Inquiry  of  the  Roberts 
commission  was  cursory. 

And  further: 

The  Roberts  commission  was  more  Inter- 
ested in  getting  out  some  kind  of  a  report, 
fixing  responsibility  on  someone,  than  it  was 
In  learning  tbe  real  facts. 

My  statement  has  now  been  confirmed 
by  the  following  from  Admiral  Kimmel's 
letter  of  yesterday.  He  wrote  the  would- 
be  Vice  President: 

The  real  story  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
and  the  events  preceding  it  has  never  been 
publicly  told.  •  •  •  The  Roberts  re- 
port, upon  which  you  rely,  does  not  contain 
the  basic  truths  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  catas- 
trophe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Roberts  report  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  docu- 
ment. It  was  designed  to  allay  the  pub- 
lic clamor  for  information  as  to  the 
party  or  parties  resjwnsible  for  our 
armed  forces  being  taken  by  surprise. 
It  was  designed  not  to  present  truth  but 
to  prevent  the  people  from  knowing  the 
truth.  I  am  personally  convinced,  and  I 
believe  that  a  true  investigation  will  sub- 
stantiate me,  that  the  people  really  re- 
•  sponsible  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  catas- 
trophe were  here  in  Washington  on  De- 
cember 7  and  not  in  the  Pacific.  The 
administration  knows  that  Is  true.  How 
can  one  otherwise  explain  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  administration  to  hold  the 
court  martial  of  Oeneral  Short  and  Ad- 


miral Kimmel?  How  can  one  otherwise 
explain  the  administration's  opposition 
to  the  resolution  which  we  passed  for  the 
Investlffatlon  that  Is  now  being  made 
by  hlgh-ratiklng  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy? 

The  Roberts  report  states  that  at 
about  noon — 6:30  a.  m.  Honolulu  time— 
or  IV2  hours  before  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
warning  message  was  sent  to  General 
Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  of  an  almost 
immediate  break  in  relations  with  Japan. 
Assuming  such  a  message  was  sent.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  long  before  it 
was  sent  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  War  Department  knew 
that  it  was  Japan's  intention  to  attack 
Pearl  Harbor.  If  the  President  knew  3  or 
4  days  before  the  attack  that  such  an  at- 
tack was  being  prepared,  why  were  not 
General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  ap- 
prised of  that  fact  immediately?  When 
the  whole  story  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  made 
known,  as  some  day  it  will,  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  the  reason  we  were  taken 
by  surprise  was  negligence  in  Washing- 
ton and  not  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders  in  the  Pacific.  As  a  cloak 
to  this  fact,  the  Roberts  report  was  de- 
vised and  to  prevent  this  from  being 
known  by  the  people  the  court  martial  of 
General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  has 
been  postponed  for  2^2  years. 

There  is  another  interesting  develop- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor catastrophe  which  is  beyond  under- 
standing. You  will  recall  that  two  pri- 
vates operating  a  detector  unit  sent  a 
message  to  headquarters  that  planes 
were  approaching  and  they  were  told  by 
the  lieutenant  who  received  the  message 
to  forget  it.  That  same  lieutenant,  one 
Kermit  A.  Tyler,  is  today  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  Think  of  it.  An  officer  who  ob- 
viously was  not  alert  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  has  subsequently  been  promoted 
by  the  Army  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
coloneL    It  is  beyond  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  great  many 
facts  to  be  learned  about  Pearl  Harbor, 
events  preceding  and  subsequent,  and 
when  they  become  known  I  believe  the 
country  will  be  shocked.  Prom  the 
article  by  the  would-be  Vice  President  it 
appears  that  he  would  condemn  the  two 
commanders — General  Short  and  Ad- 
miral Kimmel — even  before  they  are 
heard.    I  wonder  why. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
August  21,  1944] 

TEXT  or  ADMIBAI.  KIMMBL'S  LRTEB  TO  SKNATOH 
TSUMAIf 

Mr  DiAx  Senatos  Tbxjmim:  In  an  article 
aopearlug  under  your  name  in  Colliers  maga- 
Eine  of  August  26,  1&44,  you  have  made  false 
Btatements  concerning  my  conduct  as  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl 
tiarbor  prior  to  the  Japanese  attack. 

Yo\ir  innuendo  that  Oeneral  Short  and  I 
were  not  on  speaking  terms  is  not  true.  Your 
statements  alleging  falliire  to  cooperate  and 
ooordinate  our  efforts  are  equally  false.  Gen- 
eral Short  and  I,  as  well  as  our  subordinates, 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  our  commands  in 
close,  friendly,  personal,  and  official  relation- 
ships. 

The  real  story  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
and  the  events  preceding  it  has  never  been 
publicly  told.  This  has  not  been  my  de- 
cUion.  For  more  than  two  and  a  half  years 
I  have  been  anxious  to  have  the  American 
people  know  all  the  faets. 


Tbe  Roberts  report,  upon  whlob  you  rely, 
doee  not  oonuto  the  basis  truths  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe.  Tbis  Is  evident 
from  the  fsct  that  no  official  action  has  sver 
been  taken  upon  the  btula  of  that  report. 
The  Congrees  of  tbe  United  Butes,  of  wblcb 
you  are  a  Member,  has  reoognlced  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Roberts  report  by  directing  thai 
the  War  and  Navy  Departmenta  undertake  • 
full  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 

Until  I  am  afforded  a  hearing  in  open  coxirt. 
It  is  grossly  unjtist  to  repeat  false  charges 
against  me,  when,  by  official  action,  I  have 
been  persistently  denied  an  opportunity  to 
defend  myself  publicly. 

I  suggest  that  until  such  time  as  complete 
disclosure  Is  made  of  the  facts  about  Pearl 
Harbor,  you  refrain  from  repeatiiig  charges 
based  on  evidence  that  haa  never  met  the 
test  of  public  scrutiny, 

I  ask  for  nothing  more  than  an  end  to 
tmtruths  and  half  truths  about  this  matter, 
until  the  entire  story  is  given  to  our  people, 
who,  I  am  convinced,  will  be  amazed  at  the 
truth. 

I  am  releasing  this  letter  to  the  press  in 
the  belief  that  the  historic  American  sense 
of  fair  play  will  approve  this  action. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  B.  KiMMCL. 

Bear  Admiral. 
United  State*  Navy  (Betired), 


Is  tlic  C.  I.  0.  Political  Action  Committee 
AboTe  the  Law? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  IdCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  17.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing newspapermen  of  this  coun- 
try. This  man  discusses  a  question 
which  must  be  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people  in  this  country 
today  and  that  is  "Is  the  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  Above  the  Law?" 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

In  the  fourth-term  campaign  of  1944  Re- 
publicans for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
are  being  compelled  by  law  to  contribute 
money  to  the  opposition,  to  be  used  for  the 
defeat  of  candidates  of  their  own  party.  In- 
cluding President,  Vice  President,  Governors, 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  developments 
of  the  left-wing  technique  now  being  un- 
folded throughout  the  republic  which  is  aa 
alien  In  Its  origin  as  it  Is  foreign  to  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  fair  play. 

These  campaign  funds  which  Republicans 
are  now  chagrined  to  aee  being  used  to  purge 
Republicans  from  public  life,  have  been  col- 
lected In  the  guise  of  iinlon  dues. 

As  the  subtle  leaders  of  the  labor  end  of 
the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  coalition  began  to 
lay  their  plans  for  taking  over  the  political 
control  of  the  moribund  IDemocratlc  Party, 
they  succeeded  in  having  the  "check  oX' 
given  statutory  authority. 

Immense  svims  poured  Into  the  treeeurlea 
of  organized  labor  unions. 

These  sums  became  fabulous  as  America 
drew  the  sword  and  prepared  for  war  oa 
every  world  front. 
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Thouiandu  of  new  worltmen  were  needed 
to  butid  bariacka  and  hoapltala  for  the  aol- 
dlera.  to  lay  the  keeU  d  shlpi.  to  make  UXiJu, 
And  planea.  and  EUn*>  *nd  munttlona. 

There  they  found  tba  union  collector 
•wattlnf  th«m.  They  made  the  painful  dia- 
covery  that  they  could  not  aerve  the  Federal 
Union  without  Orat  paying  tribute  to  a  labor 
vrinn. 

They  couJd  not  Trork  for  Uncle  Sam,  In  hia 
great  hour  of  need,  until  they  bad  Joined  a 
labor  union  and  had  paid  their  dues. 

untona,  more  arrogant  than  others, 
sded  initiation  payments  that  bordered 
on  the  exorbitant. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvea  went  into  the  subject,  and  produced 
•tartUng  evidence  of  a  labor  racket. 

What,  wondered  our  unsophl.stlcated  Con- 
greasmen,  did  the  unions  Intend  to  do  with 
all  the  hoard  of  money  they  were  piling  up? 

Well,  they  know  new.  The  C.  I.  O.  has 
•n  immense  fund,  hundreds  of  thousanda 
rf  dollars  of  which  were  contributed  by  good 
J>publlcan  voters  who  wanted  to  work  for 
their  Government  In  time  of  war.  and  found 
tliemselves  forced  to  become  dues-paying 
membera  of  a  labor  tulon. 

To  get  around  the  Hatch  Act  the  C.  I.  O. 
haa  Invented  a  couple  of  devices  to  enable 
It  to  apecd  money  for  campaign  purposes 
&otwltluit»ndlng  the  law. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Conunlttee  la 
•bjve  the  law. 

Thus  conservative  Democrats  and  an  army 
cf  Republican  working  men  and  women  be- 
hold  the  money  they  paid  Into  the  coffers  of 
the  union  bosses  being  used  to  defeat  con- 
servative Dsmocratic  and  Republican  candi- 
dates for  ofBce.  and  to  perpetuate  left-wing 
control  of  Government  thxcugii  a  lourth 
Booeevelt  term. 


Dewey  and  Foreif  n  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 

Df  THE  BOUSS  OF  RSPRESSNTATIVE3 

Monday,  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMvt  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho  Rsc- 
OBB,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial  Irom 
the  X>ayton  (Ohio)  News: 

ocwiT   AN»  voanoM   rOLICT 

•eltlnt  an  Interval  tn  the  war  uewa,  Oov> 
•mor  Otwey  breaks  into  view  thta  week  with 
aa  eipwerton  of  appc«lMMton  Iwt  PreaMent 
Rooaavalt  and  Secretary  tt  State  Oordell  BuU 
Kf  pteantng  to  be  insufBclently  interna* 
tional.  m*  dread  of  the  moment  la  that  they 
might  teed  our  country  into  a  four-power 
alliance  with  our  preecnt  aUtea,  leaving  the 
little  peoptea  of  the  world  out  In  the  cold. 
"Beware,"  CJovernor  Dewey  aaya  In  effect,  "l^•e 
jot  my  ejres  on  you."* 

If  Governor  Dewey  had  read  the  papers  he 
would  know  that  t>oth  the  Preaident  and  Mr. 
Hull  have  time  without  number  and  time  out 
of  mind  held  to  the  view  that  the  coming 
world  cooperation  must  be  world-wide,  with 
every  nation  in  it  as  Its  equal  right,  with 
even  Japan  and  Gennany.  once  their  present 
evil  controls  were  loosed  and  proof  given  of 
peaceful  Intentions,  to  be  received.  The 
full  course  of  the  administration,  beginning 
with  the  good-neighbor  policy,  has  expressed 
this  view. 

Rooeevelt  and  Hull,  as  we  pointed  out  yes- 
terday, were  upholding  this  course  when 
Dewey  himself,  speaking  In  Isolationist  Wie- 
coosln  in  1940.  waa  saying:    "We  cannot  poe« 
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sibly  remain  strong  and  fre^ 
every  entanglement  tn  the 

The  man  who  ssld 
ago  is  complaining  that 
at  Washington  Is  not 
Itself  In  the  affairs  of 
It  is  about  as  If  Colonel 
latlonlst,   should   suddenly 
ministration  for  isolationism 

One  of  the  chief  probl 
campaign  now  opening  Is 
get  a  line  on  Governor 
views    without    collapsing 
Dewey,  as  his  past 
Ject  are  scanned,  has  been 
the  Issues  of  the  pre-war 
issues  yet  to  come  with 
So  strangely  diverse  and 
hl3  statements  been  that 
wonder  whether   he  actua 
on  this  vital  subject  of  hi  i 
that,  as  events  call  for  a 
him,  he  merely  puts  on  a 
and  gets  the  wrong  one  as 
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A  plane  carrier,  the  Navy  men  tell  ut,  haa 
to  be  quick  on  the  turn,  the  reverse,  the  aide- 
slip  In  order  to  dodge  the  bombs  of  the 
enemy.  From  what  we  now  see  of  Governor 
Dewey  and  his  flea-like  course  on  foreign 
policy,  he  would  make  an  excellent  capUln 
of  a  carrier.  But  as  captain  of  the  great 
American  Ship  of  State,  a  vessel  whose  course 
today  must  have  some  reference  to  its  course 
yesterday  and  tomorrow,  that  Is  terribly  dif- 
ferent. A  nation  made  seasick  by  Governor 
Dewey's  strange  dippings  and  tosalngs  can- 
not but  be  apprehensive  as  It  tries  to  keep 
track  of  his  curves. 


Peace  and  tiie  Free  Preit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  July 
30.  1944: 

PEACE  AND  THE  ntEE  PRESS 

When  Adolf  Hitler  was  shaping  his  con- 
spiracy against  the  peace  of  the  world  during 
the  middle  thirties,  he  and  his  Italian  under- 
study. Benito  Mussolini,  launched  a  highly 
significant  campaign.  Playing  upon  the  all- 
too-evident  disrelish  of  their  neighbors  for 
war,  the  two  dictators  proposed,  boldly  and 
openly,  to  Prance.  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  that  the  first  step  toward  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  was  to  destroy  the  freedom 
of  the  press  everywhere,  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  already  established  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

These  proposals  were  received  with  laugh- 
ter In  London,  Washington,  and  Paris.  The 
suggestion  that  governments  move  openly  to 
convert  the  press  into  an  agency  devoted  to 
concealing  the  truth  from  the  public.  Into  an 
Instrument  exclui.lvcly  dedicated  to  the  ucea 
of  ufBclal  propaganda,  and  thus  to  further- 
ance of  the  seU-lnterest  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  In  control  of  the  machinery  of 
rule  at  the  moment,  flew  in  the  facs  of  tradU 
tions  emong  the  three  great  nations  wklcH 
Hitler  and  his  stooge  addressed. 

Tight  renaomhtp  In  wartImN  was  already 
femiUar  to  Utem  all.  atpeclaliy  in  view  cf  the 
rxpeUrnce  cf  World  War  No.  1,  Ever  since  the 
Government  of  Imperial  Japan  inKUguratcd, 
during  the  Russo-Japaneae  War.  the  policy 
of  shutting  off  all  newt  of  military  and  naval 
operations,  wartime  censorship  had  been  ao* 
cepted  as  a  necesalty. 

But  total  censorship  In  peace,  like  govern- 
mental Interference  with  political  news  tn 
wartime,  has  long  been  recognised  among 
peoples  cherishing  the  Ideals  of  human  free- 
dom as  constituting  a  mortal  danger  to  their 
liberties.  Such  proposals  clash  with  the 
fundamental  thesis  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. They  a&sall  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  at  its  foundations.  For  they  deny 
to  those  who  view  government  as  the  agent 
and  servant  of  the  people  access  to  the  facts 
and  information  without  which  exercise  of 
popular  sovereignty  becomes  utterly  Impos- 
sible. 

The  motive  behind  the  demand  of  the  dic- 
tators at  the  time  had  little  to  do  with  fears 
entertained  by  either  of  them  about  the 
strength  of  his  domestic  position.  In  Italy 
and  In  the  Third  Reich  the  press  vras  al- 
ready prostrate.  It  had  been  converted  Into 
a  propaganda  Instrument  for  fascism.    What 
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Irked  the  boss  of  Berchtesgaden  and  the  In- 
flated egoist  St  Rome  was  the  continuing, 
stesdy  flow  of  dispatches  from  sll  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  world  to  the  American.  Brit- 
ish, and  French  press  dispatches  written  by 
eapable.  resourceful,  and  experienced  foreign 
eorrespondents  who  cared  more  for  reporting 
the  facts  as  they  found  them  than  for  shap- 
ing their  stories  to  suit  the  oaiclal  views  of 
governments  and  special  Interests  operst- 
Ing  with  snd  behind  governments. 

It  would  be  Incorrect  to  pretend  that  euch 
ofOclal  Influences  were  entirely  abeent  from 
the  fields  in  which  foreign  correspondents 
from  the  western  democracies  were  sccus- 
tomed  to  labor.  Pressure  from  official 
sources,  especially  under  the  Chamberlain  re- 
gime In  Britain,  was  often  exerted  to  inter- 
fere with  free  Cow  of  the  news.  A  notorious 
example  was  the  discharge  of  Mr.  G.  F.  R. 
Gedye.  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  corre- 
spondents, by  his  publisher,  after  be  bad 
spelled  out  In  a  devastating  volume  the  story 
of  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia  and  under- 
lined its  Inevitable  ccn.«equences  of  major 
war.  British  appengers  at  the  time  disliked 
such  bold  and  inconvenient  confrontations 
with  facts. 

There  also  has  been  present  in  the  field  of 
foreign  news  collecting  and  dlstribvMlon  espe- 
cially since  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1,  a 
strong  trend  toward  monopoly  controls  in  the 
field  of  foreign  news,  supported  by  official  in- 
fluences. Mr.  Kent  Cooper,  the  capable  and 
sober-minded  director  of  the  Associated  PreEs, 
has  been  at  pains  to  analyze  these  dangers 
and  lift  his  voice  vigorously  against ,  them. 
His  account,  published  last  year  In  an  ex- 
tremely readable  volume  needs  to  be  kept  In 
mind  as  evidence  accumulates  that  this  Issue 
of  freedom  of  reporting  foreign  news  and  free- 
dom from  official  or  monopolistic  interference 
With  Its  dissemination,  arises  once  more. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  before  the  public 
In  all  Allied  countries,  once  the  military 
operations  come  to  an  end,  will  be  to  retrieve 
the  liberties  of  the  press  from  the  clutch  of 
necessary  wartime  governmental  controls  and 
censcrships.  Let  no  one  imagine  that  this 
will  be  easy  or  that  the  struggle  will  be  won 
without  the  exertion  of  the  utmost  pressure 
from  the  public  and  the  press  as  well. 

The  collapse  of  the  Germans  and  the  for- 
mal ending  of  the  war  In  Suro{>e  wUl  remove 
automatically  most  of  the  jusUflcatlon  for 
presa  conu-ol  and  censorship  there  on  mllttery 
grounds.  Political,  social,  and  economic  de- 
velopments will  then  assume  primaiy  Uu- 
portance  among  all  governments.  It  Is  inev 
Ittble  that  efforu  will  be  made  to  spread. 
Into  the  realm  of  political  reporUx^g  wpe- 
eially.  a  large  portion  of  the  owmahip 
Mripped  of  its  warrant  by  the  war's  end. 

The  positions  of  the  mat  alUea.  tbetr 
wide  iQteresU,  the  tog  imlch  covara  most 
of  the  peace  problems  thus  far,  the  aager- 
M«i  with  which  special  mteresu  will  swarm 
toward  the  vacxium  created  tn  Europe  by  the 
debacle  i^f  the  German*— theae  and  a  doaeu 
oUier  evident  probablllUes  make  It  impera- 
tive that  an  early  start  ba  msde  to  insure 
complete  liberation  of  the  Allied  press  from 
offlclsl  and  unofBclal  censorship  with  the 
close  of  the  figbUng.  Unleea  that  point  U 
preesed  strongly,  the  abUlty  of  the  people  who 
have  made  the  aacrifices  in  this  war  to  under- 
stand what  Is  being  done  with  their  victory 
will  sufTcr. 

It  Is  good  news  accordingly,  to  find  laat 
Mr.  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  John  S.  Blnight,  president  of 
the  Knight  newspeiMrs,  and  Mr.  Kent 
Cooper,  in  his  role  as  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  have  prevailed  upon 
the  Dsmocratic  Party  to  place  in  its  plat- 
form a  clear,  strong  demand  looking  toward 
the  reestabllshment  of  the  basic  principle 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  both  domestic  and 
international. 

"We  believe  in  the  world  right  of  all 
men  to  write,  send  and  publish  news  at 


uniform  oommunlcation  rates  and  without 
interference  by  governmental  or  private 
monopoly,  and  tbat  right  should  be  pro- 
tected by  treaty."  Thus  the  platform 
plank. 

It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  translate  this 
wise  and  sound  propossl  for  freedom  In 
the  International  flow  of  news  Into  a  treaty 
as  part  of  the  eventual  diplomatic  liquida- 
tion of  the  war.  In  large  areas  of  the  world. 
Including  some  controlled  by  both  our  major 
Allies,  the  effort  to  achieve  a  treaty  guaran- 
teed foundation  for  foreign  correspondence 
free  of  official  interference,  will  not  be  wel- 
come. Indeed,  even  in  the  full  tide  of  war, 
few  Governments  pei-mit  to  the  press  the 
elbow  room  accorded  by  our  own  In  the  field 
of  political  reporting  and  analysis. 

The  Issue,  nevertheless,  transcends  most 
of  the  great  questions  already  emerging  in 
relation  to  any  coming  peace.  It  touches 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
the  world  over.  It  affects  the  question  of 
their  future  actions,  and  the  materials  upon 
which  those  actions  and  the  Judgments  in- 
spiring them  shall  be  formulated.  It  Is 
second  only  in  Importance  to  the  physical 
freedom  of  the  people. 

"They  who  tamper  with  veracity,"  wrote 
John  Morley  In  his  magniflcent  Essay  on 
Compromise,  "from  whatever  motive,  are 
tampering  with  the  vital  force  of  hturian 
progress."  They  who  obstruct  or  tamper  with 
the  flow  of  truth  to  society  conspire  against 
Its  liberties  and  undermine  their  own. 

Unclb   DoDixr. 


Fort  Wayne  Plan  for  Soldier  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
oso.  I  enclose  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Port  Wayne  News-Sentinel: 

Unique  in  the  United  States  to  date  is  the 
Fort  Wayne  plan  for  soldier  service,  pro- 
grammed by  the  Veterans*  Aid  Oommlsston. 
recently  eaubllshed  purtxiaat  to  ordtnsnca 
by  Mayor  Harry  W.  Baaia,  as  eity  oivUiaa  M« 
tans*  diraetor. 

This  plan  ts  admirably  based  upon  the  In- 
tsgratioa  of  the  seasoned  aaparlenoe  and 
speoialiasd  trsiuing  received  by  the  model 
F^art  Wayne  civilian  defense  orfantaatlon's 
thousanda  of  wardens  tn  all  the  city's  blooks, 
aonee.  sections,  and  dutrlcts,  together  with 
the  la  eoldler-aervtce  couneelors. 

The  local  program  for  dealing  with  every 
sort  of  problem  confronting  aervloemen  and 
their  families  Is  extraordinarily  meritorious: 
not  only  in  that  It  U  built  "from  the  bottom 
up."  rather  than  made  responsive  to  "direc- 
tives" from  the  top  down:  but  also  in  that  It 
organizes  all  the  numerotis  skills  acqtilred 
by  the  highly  efficient  local  civilian  defense 
personnel  in  months  and  months  of  prepara- 
tory training,  dating  from  the  days  of  black- 
outs and  other  such  protective-aervlce  drills. 

As  the  Veterans'  Aid  Conunlsslon  has 
pointed  out,  "the  flow  of  returning  veterans 
U  only  a  small  trickle  now;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  too  early  to  start  planning  for 
the  time  when  it  becomes  a  large  stream." 

For,  It  has  been  calculated  that  by  the 
middle  of  1945 — at  the  earliest — some  6,000 
Fort  Wayne  soldiers  and  sailors  will  have  been 
demobilized.  And  their  needs  and  problems 
are  certain  to  be  nmnerous  and  varied.    It 


Is  to  deal  with  theae  needs  and  problems, 
that  the  Fort  Wayne  plan  for  soldier  service 
has  been  Initiated  and  Is  being  dally  ad- 
vanced. 

Mayor  Baals,  in  bis  entirely  nonpartisan 
capacity  as  Fort  Wayne's  civilian  defease  di- 
rector, has  correctly  stated :  "The  ease  of  each 
soldier,  whether  aid  to  needed  or  not,  miut 
be  carefully  reviewed,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  failure  of  fuU  community  gratitude  and 
appreciation." 

He  has  explained  ftirther,  that  Just  as  our 
soldiers  were  called  to  the  colors,  so  he  now 
to  calling  upon  the  local  civilian  defense  or- 
ganisation to  Implement  the  program  of  tha 
Veterans'  Aid  Commission. 

Considering  the  readily  apparent  merit  of 
the  program,  and  In  the  light  of  the  faith- 
ful, efficient,  and  exemplarlly  ee  If -sacrificing 
services  already  rendered  by  thousands  of 
civilian  defense  workers  in  months  past,  we 
feel  sure  that  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  will  be  an  enthusiastic  and  sus- 
tained response  to  the  mayor's  appeal. 

Some  days  ago,  the  veterans'  aid  commis- 
sion issued  a  statement  In  which  appropri- 
ate cmphasto  was  laid  upon  the  fact  of  Jobs 
In  any  comprehensive,  prsctlcal.  effective 
program  of  soldier  service. 

Said  the  commission:  "There  must  be 
more  than  a  'touch  and  go*  attitude.  There 
must  be  no  oversimplification,  taking  the 
form  of  "Here  are  sonse  Jobs — come  and  get 
them  as  best  you  can.'  The  same  kind  of 
careful  planning  that  converted  civilian 
consmner-goods  Industriee  into  war-produc- 
tion plants — snd  which  converted  nearly 
12.000,000  American  wage  earners  into  sol- 
diers— will  be  necessary  to  reconvert  both 
the  plant  and  the  former  wage  earner  beck 
to  pre-war  tasks." 

And  if  this  particular  "reconversion"  Job 
to  to  be  done  right,  then  It  will  have  to  be 
taken  up.  In  each  community,  as  the  par- 
ticular community's  particular  responsibil- 
ity. If  there  were  local  draft  boards  to  as- 
sume responsibility  for  taking  men  out  of 
"civvies"  and  putting  them  Into  uniform  or 
Into  war  plant  Jobs,  then  there  ou^ht  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  local  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  reversing  the  process. 

The  commission  hss  suitably  under- 
scored the  point  that  "Men,  tmllke  plsnta. 
were  conscripted.  Practically  every  avail- 
able potential  soldier  was  scrupulously  as- 
ssyed  and  rxamlned  and  moved  to  his 
military  servlee  or  war  producUon  groove. 
That  was  an  outstanding  aahlavtment.  But 
nothing  lees  should  ba  done  on  'the  roa4 
taaok^tha  road  back  to  post-wac  adjust- 
ment." 

It  is  also  highly  graiifyiag  to  noU  the  Com* 
mtstion's  common-sense  insistanoa  thai 
**Jobs  ara  ths  only  really  sei^slblt  M^jm 
monuments,  symbolising  aa  thi»y  do  in  avary 
family  that  America  Is  actually  tha  land  oC 
opportunity.*  ** 

Dtpcasatons  of  trlbuta  to  our  fighUng  man 
must  not  be  oonflned  to  rosy  rhetoric  or 
shiny  medals.  Nor  must  our  "mamortals'*  ba 
limited  to  lifeless  stone,  or  parka,  or  Aald 
houses,  or  sUdlums,  or  Ubrarlea.  or  art  gal- 
leries. 

Any  htmgry  man  will  gladly  trade  a  medal 

for  a  meal,  a  bronse  croes  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Any  man  facing  the  danger  of  eviction  from 

his  home  will  gladly  swap  a  ribbon  for  a  rent 

receipt. 

There  cannot  be  the  faintest  doubt  that 
when  our  men  come  home  they  will  be  more 
Interested  in  steaks  than  In  stadituns. 

Which  of  them,  torn  by  the  pangs  of  eco- 
nomic worry,  would  not  eagerly  forego  a  field 
house  for  an  offer  of  friendly  assurance  of 
freedom  from  flnancial  fear  for  his  family? 

Mindful  of  these  practicalities  and  fbllow- 
Ing  the  good  old  rule  of  "first  things  first," 
the  Commission  reminds  us  t.hat  right  here  In 
our  own  community  we  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  siaklng  sane  and  sensible 
dectolons  as  to  the  right  thing  to  do  for  our 
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returning  heroes  and  for  determining  to  do 
the  rl^t  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Tl^e  time  to  begin  thinking  about  aU  tbat 
Is  r-sht  row. 

And  tbls  Is  the  right  time  to  take  out  in- 
surance against  havirg  local  preferences  en- 
gulfed In  a  usurping  sea  of  atwentee-bu- 
icaucratlc  decisions  and  directives. 

Before  Ood.  therefore,  let  us  resolve  that 
o\ir  Fort  Wayne  boys  in  the  armed  services 
ahtll  come  back  here  to  something  far  more 
locally  frier.dly  and  genuinely  neighborly 
than  anotlier  W.  P.  A. — which,  administered. 
as  It  was.  according  to  arbitrary  "blanket" 
formulas,  lacked  that  spirit  of  thoughtful- 
and  understanding  which  It  could  have 
posaesied.  bad  its  functions  twen  performed 
by  a  local  organization  of  more  fortunate 
neighbors  of  the  less  fortunate. 

Such  a  resolution  can  find  its  best  ezpres- 
•km  and  fulfillment  in  the  energetic  and  sus- 
tained support — by  every  home  in  every 
block  of  every  reighborhood  In  Port  Wayne — 
of  the  self -evidently  well-considered  program 
now  being  so  Intelligently  advanced  under 
the  Port  Wayne  plan  for  soldier  service. 


Face  It— They  Do 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      — 
OF  -^ 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN     * 

or   MICUI6AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 
Monday,  August  21.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral reasotis  a  recent  visit  to  the  hospital 
gave  me  some  of  the  most  pleasurable 
and  instructive  days  of  my  hfe.  An  in- 
consequential reason  is  that,  the  surgeon 
having  cut  a  hole  in  me  and  taken  out 
some  of  what  is  sometimes  impolitely  de- 
scribed by  a  four-letter  word,  it  will  here- 
after be  my  privilege,  when  old  friends 
begin  to  talk  about  their  operations,  to 
break  in  and  insist  upon  talking  about 
my  own. 

But.  serioi'sly.  It  was  my  good  fortune. 
Just  when  the  Communists  were  getting 
me  apprehensive,  to  reach  the  hospital 
as  1£9  casualties  from  Normandy  came  in 
and.  while  being  wheeled  into  the  oper- 
ating room,  to  find  next  to  me  one  of 
those  wounded  but  courageous  young 
Americans,  who,  in  5  minutes,  will  con- 
vince the  most  cynical  of  us  that  many 
of  our  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Repub- 
lic are  Just  an  old  man's  nightmare. 

Later,  this  young  man — 18 — brought 
his  buddy.  19.  and  a  WAVE  the  two  of 
them  had  met,  to  my  bedside,  where  we 
vi.~itcd  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  They 
afterward  came  back  for  more  than  an 
hour's  cdditional  visit  The  first-hand 
Information  which  these  boys  gave  me — 
rnd  they  were  no  more  than  children  in 
years,  although  men  in  experience,  suf- 
fering and  worldly  wisdom — was  in- 
tensely interesting  and  informative. 

D-day  was  not  a  picnic  excursion.  It 
T/cs  cot  at  all  times  an  uninterrupted 
American  advance.  On  the  front  where 
they  were,  many  a  ship  carrjring  men 
end  motorized  equipment  was  blown  out 
cf  existence,  either  by  mine  or  shellflre, 
before  it  ever  touched  the  beach  and, 
«m  more  than  one.  when  the  landing 
gates  were  lowered,  well-directed  Ger- 
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man  fire  cut  down  boys 
mine    as    falls    the 
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had  located  the  Germa 
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est  emplacements,  as  a  child 
aside  a  pile  of  blocics. 
were  successful  in  their 

Then  back  came  the 
dead  remained  where 
those  boys  who  visited  w 
all  there  were  a  dozen 
just  back  from  facing  a  s 
foe  on  what  may  well 
the  doorstep  of  Hell  it.^lf, 
in  anything  they  did  oi 
give  the  slightest  indlcat 
of  courage,  determinatior . 
permanence  of  our  Repul  lie 
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These  young 
met  had  reached  voting 
definite  opinions  about 
their  mode  of  life  and 
point  of  relationship 
and  the  sexes.    If  my 
what  they  had  to  say  is 
they  represent  the  averag 
dier,  when  they  return, 
cate  any  foreign  isms  whith 
absence,  may  have  beer 
our  way  of  doing 
living. 

These  boys  are  firmly 
If,  when  they  return,  they 
ica  they  left  here  at  hom  e 
stroycd,  they  will  restor; 
them  right,  they  expect  Ui 
who,  here  at  home,  are 
Republic,  as  they  over  tlifcre 
ing  the  armed  enemy, 
they,  to  our  shame,  v/il 
job  when  they  return, 
come  back — and  above 
want  to  come  back — 
an  opportimity  to  work 
have  a  home,  raise  a  f  ami 
children  an  education; 
other  folks  from  ether 
make  America. 

It  was  my  good  fcrt 
hospital  when  these  boys 
young  enough  to  be  my 
came  in;  to  have  the  hondr 
ilege  of  listening  to  their 
sions  of  opinion.   They 
grown  somewhat  bitter, 
couraged,  somewhat  cyni4al 
abiding  faith  tliat  they, 
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ficing so  much,  will  show  the  wasters  and 
the  spenders,  those  who  would  destroy 
our  Government,  either  by  force  or  by 
subterfuge,  that  we  can  safely  rely  upon 
them  to.  with  God's  help,  keep  here  the 
Nation  which  you  and  I  believe  was  born 
for  the  preservation  of  human  liberty 
and  opportunity. 

While  they  are  facing  and  winning  the 
battle  there,  let  us  here  at  home  meet 
and  defeat  all  those  who.  by  one  scheme 
or  another,  would  undermine  constitu- 
tional government. 


Philippine  Independence  and  the  Filipino 
Rehabilitation  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  Missotnu 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  regarding  matters 
of  importance  to  the  future  mutual  well- 
being  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  a 
statement  made  by  Hoh.  Sergio  Osmefta, 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  immediately  after  President 
Roosevelt  had  signed  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lutions 93  and  94,  on  June  29. 

At  the  time  Present  Roosevelt  signed 
these  resolutions,  Mr.  Osmefia  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Philippines  but  has  since 
been  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  to  succeed 
President  Manuel  Quezon,  who  passed 
away  August  1. 

It  is  because  I  feel  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  know 
cf  President  Osmefia's  feelings  regarding 
these  resolutions  that  I  am  extending 
into  the  Record  at  this  point  his  state- 
ment, released  on  June  30. 1944,  which  la 
as  follows: 

The  enactment  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tions 93  and  94  is  a  long  step  toward  tli* 
real  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Phliip- 
plnes  and  Its  survival  as  a  free  and  Christian 
nation.  This  legislation  authorizes  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  recognition  of  Philippine 
independence  from  the  date  already  fixed  by 
law.  July  4,  1946;  provides  for  naval  and  air 
bases  to  be  maintained  not  for  American 
purposes  alone  but  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  PhillpDlnes: 
and  creates  an  effective  instrumentality  for 
the  speedy  consideration  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  matters  affecting  post-war  econ- 
omy, trade,  finance,  economic  stability,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines,  including 
damages  to  public  and  private  property  and 
to  persons  occasioned  by  enemy  attack  and 
ooccupation. 

Early  in  December  1941  when  Japan  at- 
tacked the  Philippines,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  a  solemn  pledge  that 
the  freedom  of  the  Philippines  will  be  re- 
deemed and  its  independence  established  and 
protected.  Thereafter  this  pledge  was  re- 
iterated. For  this  the  Filipino  people  are 
profoundly  thankful.  Now,  on  this  matter 
of  fundamental  public  policy,  the  Congress, 
the  policy-making  t)ody  under  the  Consti- 
tution, ha«  taken  action  embodied  in  a  formal 
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c-nactment  permanently  placed  in  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States. 

Under  tliese  congressional  enactments,  the 
ruuerlngs  and  sacrifices  brought  by  this  war 
on  our  people  wUl  t>e  ameliorated  aa  much 
as  possible,  the  ravages  and  destruction  fully 
repaired  and  the  economic  structure  of  the 
country  rebuilt  and  strengthened.  While 
the  liberating  forces  landing  on  Philippine 
soil  will  carry  with  them  tanks,  guns,  and 
other  weapons  of  war,  the  representatives 
of  the  Ccmmonwealth  Government  will  bring 
to  our  starving  people  food,  medical  supplies, 
clothing.  EChool  t)ooks.  plows,  and  other  farm 
Implements.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  individual  rights  and 
political  and  religious  freedom  wUl  bt  re- 
stored in  the  Philippines.  And  following 
the  orderly  processes  prescrit>ed  by  the  in- 
dependence Ipw  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Independent  Philippine  Re- 
public, supported  by  this  great  and  friendly 
Nation,  will  emerge  safe  and  secure  against 
external  aggression. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Insular  Affairs  to  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  93  and 
94,  I  said  that  I  considered  the  passage  of 
these  two  resolutions  of  vital  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  our  two  peoples.  I  re- 
peat this  statement  now  with  the  addition 
that  the  news  of  this  action  of  Congress  will 
bring  new  hopes  to  the  Filipino  people,  now 
enslaved  by  the  enemy,  and  will  instill  in 
them  renes»ed  courage  and  united  determi- 
nation to  effectively  assist  the  liberating 
forces  when  our  D-day  comes. 

I  believe  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
Filipino  people  when  I  say  that  we  are  deeply 
grateful  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  approval  of  thii 
legislation. 


Labor  and  Politics 


It. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAurottNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  very  open-minded 
discussion  and  article  entitled  "Labor 
and  Politics."  It  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  the  Journeymen  Plumbers 
and  Steamntters  Journal  and  was  writ- 
ten by  the  president  of  their  united  as- 
sociation, Mr.  Martin  P.  Durkin,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Labor  and  PoLrncs 

Within  several  weeks  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  wiU  momentarily  be  drawn  away 
from  the  world-wide  battle  fronts  and 
focused  on  the  problem  of  electing  a  national 
Government.  Campaign  oratory  will  be  at 
Its  peak.  Promises  will  be  scattered  around 
with  utter  abandon.  Political  party  leaders 
will  hurl  charges  and  coftnter-charges 
against  each  other.  The  emotions  of  the 
voters  will  be  stirred  and  general  confusion 
will  prevail.  Barely  more  than  a  majority  of 
citizens  will  exercise  their  right  to  vote — 
though  the  mere  threat  to  deprive  them  of 
the  right  to  vote  wUl  pravoke  a  war.  All 
facts  considered,  however,  the  campaign  will 
follow  a  pattern  which  wUl  be  no  better  or 
no  worse  as  campaigns  go. 

In  the  midst  of  the  campaign  confusion 
stands  the  organized  worklngman  and  work- 
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ingwoman.  Professional  politicians  will  look 
at  the  organized  workers  and  see  the  possi- 
bility of  snaring  a  sohd  bloc  of  votes.  If  the 
campaign  gives  any  Indication  of  being  close, 
the  importance  of  the  workers'  votes  will 
grow  in  the  estimation  of  professional  poli- 
ticians. In  political  parlance,  the  "balance 
of  power"  may  lie  with  the  organized  workers 
of  the  Nation.  As  a  consequence,  some  con- 
sideration of  the  relation  between  politics  and 
organized  labor  is  pertinent  at  this  time. 

THSXE  CHANNELS 

The  political  activities  of  organized  work- 
ers in  America  might  be  chaimeled  in  three 
directions: 

I.  A  labor  party  could  be  formed. 

n.  Support  could  be  pledged  to  a  dom- 
inant political  party. 

m.  Political  lndei>endence  cculd  be  main- 
tained. 

X.  A  LABOR  PARTT 

The  organized  workers  of  America  have 
never  developed  a  Significant  political  party, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  idea  has  existed  al- 
most as  long  as  there  has  been  a  political 
movement  in  the  Nation.  The  existence  of 
an  organized  group  of  people  held  together  by 
common  economic  interests  has  set  men 
dreaming  cf  what  could  be  accomplished 
politically  if  these  people  would  vote  as  a  solid 
group.  Indeed,  some  labor  leaders  have  been 
attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  improving 
the  conditions  of  workers  by  political  power. 
Likewise  there  have  been  equally  important 
members  of  organized  labor  who  have  con- 
sistently fotight  against  the  creation  of  a 
labor  party.  At  the  head  of  this  latter  grcup 
was  that  grand  old  man  of  American  labor 
Sam  Gompers.  His  thoughU  and  his  leader- 
ship have  become  the  guideposts  of  political 
thinking  in  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  following  excerpt  is  tcken  from 
an  address  he  delivered  on  the  possibility  of 
having  a  labor  party: 

"The  fact  is  that  an  Independent  labor 
party  becomes  either  radical,  so-called,  or 
else  reactionary,  but  it  is  primarily  devoted  to 
one  thing  and  that  is  vote  getting.  Every  sail 
is  trimmed  to  the  getting  of  votes.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  condition  of  labor,  the  question 
of  the  standards  of  labor,  the  question  of  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  of  labor  to  bring  light 
into  the  lives  and  work  of  the  tellers— all  of 
that  is  subordinated  to  the  one  considjration 
of  votes  for  the  party. 

"Which  movement,  economic  or  political, 
in  any  country  on  the  globe  has  brought  more 
hope  and  encouragement,  more  real  advan- 
tages, to  the  working  people  than  the  trade- 
union  movement  of  America  has  brought  to 
the  wage-earning  masses  of  our  country? 

"The  organization  of  a  political  labor  party 
would  simply  mean  the  dividing  of  the  activi- 
ties and  allegiance  of  the  men  and  women 
of  labor  between  two  bodies  which  wotild  be 
in  confiict." 

The  views  of  Gompers  Indicates  at  least  one 
reason  why  there  has  not  come  into  being  a 
dominant  labor  J^arty  on  the  political  scene. 
His  position  Lad  been  accepted  by  most  of 
the  international  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Today  there 
is  little  or  no  indication  that  there  will  be 
an  effective  labor  party.  Since  there  is  no 
labor  party  on  the  national  scene  in  this  elec- 
tion, the  channel  for  the  labor  vote  in  this 
Presidential  campaign  must  he  in  some  other 
direction. 

n.  PLBDCING  Stn>POBT 

The  second  channel  through  which  the 
votes  of  workingmen  and  women  could  flow 
into  the  election  of  a  national  government 
would  be  to  pledge  support  to  one  of  the  exist- 
ing dominant  political  parties.  Al-eady  some 
C.  I.  O.  unions  have  indicated  that  they  will 
pledge  the  vote  of  their  members  in  the  forth- 
coming election.  Thia  action  by  the  affiliates 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizatlona 
meriu  close  atientioo.   ,. 


sous   ELZUENTAr.T  FACTS 

Before  discussing  the  advantages  or  A\k- 
edvantagcs  of  this  kind  of  politlc&l  rctic-!. 
however,  it  is  worth  while  to  keep  clearly  ta 
mind  some  elementary  facta  which  mu  t 
exist  before  a  worth  while  pledge  can  be 
made.  First  of  all.  a  promise  to  deliver  the 
votes  of  workers  to  a  particular  party  assumes 
that,  because  men  are  of  one  mind  about 
trade  unionism,  they  are  in  agreement  ovit 
political  issues.  Nothing  can  be  further  fro:n 
the  truth.  Every  practical  politician  knov/s 
that  there  are  many  reasons  why  voters  ca-^t 
their  ballots  as  they  do.  Some  of  these  rea- 
sons far  outweigh  the  Influence  exerted  upon 
them  by  their  b2lief  in  unionism.  Political 
environment.  poUtlcal  patronage,  current 
economic  conditions,  the  personality  of  the 
candidates,  and  many  other  factors  may  ac- 
count for  the  decision  of  a  particular  voter. 
As  a  consequence,  pledging  the  allegiance  cf 
labor-union  members,  and  actually  getting 
it,  are  not  necessarily  tlie  same. 

Another  elementary  fact,  which  murt  te 
recognized  when  a  particular  party  is  prem- 
ised the  votes  of  labor,  is  the  danger  of  wreck- 
ing the  union  to  win  a  political  victory.  It 
is  not  lmpoe8ib!e  that  the  cost  of  electtng  a 
political  candidate  xnay  be  so  high  in  terms 
of  membership  that  trsde  unicn'sm  may  dis- 
appear and  only  the  political  party  remain 
alive.  A  politically  minded  labor  leader  mry 
go  to  such  extremes  to  deliver  the  vo'e,  thnt 
many  union  members  will  find  themselves 
unpopular  with  their  lellow  members  b?- 
cause  they  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  po- 
litically. In  a  particularly  close  campaign, 
feelings  within  •  local  union  may  run  bo 
high  that  the  wounds  caoacd  by  the  political 
campaign  may  either  never  l>e  healed  or  lead 
to  a  sizable  decline  in  union  membsrshlp. 
The  trade-union  movement  cannot  afford 
political  victories,  no  matter  how  important 
they  may  seem  to  politicians,  if  the  price  U 
suicide. 

A  final  fact  Is  that  no  union  leader  can 
guarantee  his  political  chieftains  that  the 
vote  of  labor  wlU  be  delivered.  Political 
obedience  of  this  kind  would  indicate  an 
absence  of  freedom  of  thought  within  the 
union.  Actually,  if  union  men  and  women 
were  so  docile,  they  would  not  be  in  Ubor 
unions.  They  would  be  more  than  willing  to 
be  "yes  men"  to  their  employers  on  matters 
of  wages,  hours,  and  working  ccnditions. 
Regimented  union  membership  is  not  a 
healthy  condition  within  the  labor  move- 
ment. Labor  unions  exist  only  in  democ- 
racies; they  must  preserve  democracy  wltaln 
their  ranks. 

DANCEIS  or  PLEDGING  VOTES 

But  even  if  there  were  a  labor  vote  which 
was  solidly  behind  one  political  party,  there 
would  t)e  real  dangers  surrounding  a  formal 
pledging  of  such  support  In  the  name  of 
the  union. 

The  history  of  the  lalxjr  movement  In 
America  shows  that  there  are  certain  pitfalls 
which  cannot  be  avoided  when  labor  unions 
tie  their  existence  to  the  kite  of  a  political 
party.  Every  time  organized  labor  has  been 
the  tall  to  the  kite  of  a  particular  labor  party 
union  officials  have  become  political  cOciala 
first  and  union  officials  secondarily.  As  a 
consequence,  the  very  leadership  which  could 
have  made  the  economic  program  of  labor 
possible  has  its  energies  sapped  in  political 
maneuvering.  In  the  division  of  loyalties 
the  tendency  Is  for  union  men  to  be  drawn 
more  and  more  toward  political  success 
rather  than  to  the  success  of  the  labor  union. 

Another  danger  arising  from  being  the  kite 
tail  is  that  cf  contributing  funds  to  the 
political  party.  If  a  union  is  so  thorotighly 
convinced  that  Its  success  is  tied  up  with  a 
particular  political  party,  then  it  must  stand 
ready  to  contribute  fxmds.  The  sinews  of 
politics — no  less  than  those  of  war — are 
made  ol  money.    Success  in  politics  means 
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wUllnpneas  to  pUy  with  the  Mue  chips. 
BliM  chips  cofct  real  money.  Tbe  treasury 
cS  tb*  union  U  too  aTsilable  to  politicians 
when  only  a  little  more  money  la  needed 
desperately.  When  the  treasury  cr  a  union  is 
depleted,  the  union  Is  In  a  bad  way  whether 
tbe   political  campaign  Is  won  or  lost. 

U  the  political  rf^p^'g"  Is  lost,  the  union 
may'^  so  weak  linsnclaUy  that  it  cannot 
protect  Itseir  economically  from  the  retalia- 
tion which  It  may  Incxir  from  the  winning 
party.  At  the  very  time  when  tbe  union 
will  be  forced  to  rely  entirely  upon  lU  eco- 
nomic strength  It  finds  that  Its  funds  have 
been  dissipated.  If  the  political  campaign 
Is  won,  tbe  imlon  Is  not  always  strong  enough 
to  protect  Itself  from  the  treatment  accord- 
ad  to  It  by  successful  politicians  who  are 
•afely  established  In  office.  The  record  of 
political  promises  which  have  been  kept  la 
not  so  overwhelmingly  clear  that  unions  can 
rely  upcn  politicians  rather  than  upon  tbeir 
own  cash  reserves  to  Improve  the  conditions 
cf  the  workers.  A  union  without  a  strong 
treasury  Is  weak  no  matter  who  wins  the 
political  campaign. 

Still  another  commonplace  fact  of  politics 
Is  that  politicians  are  never  overeager  to 
pleas*  the  voters  whose  votes  are  a  "sure- 
tbing."  When  a  polltic*an  knows  that  the 
votes  of  a  labor  union  are  tucked  away  In  his 
hip  pocket,  be  has  nothing  to  fear.  As  a 
restiit,  the  benefits  which  labor  can  expect  to 
obtain  diminish  proportionately.  Once  pow- 
erful unions  will  ftod  themselves  reduced  to 
the  positions  of  "hangers-on"  and  they  re- 
ceive tba  kind  of  "jeatment  reserved  for  such 
political  wheel-horses.  Just  enoxigh  criimbs 
will  be  dropped  to  keep  the  union  in  line. 

The  old  adage  that  "the  squeaking  wheel 
gets  the  grease"  applies  In  politics  with  espe- 
cial force.  Only  a  strong.  Independent  labor 
union  can  make  Its  squeaks  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  politicians. 

POUnCAL    XXOEPKNOENCS 

The  BooeslBience  of  a  Labor  Party  and 
tbe  daacMS  agrlsing  from  pledging  the  votes 
of  labor  to  a  dominant  p>oUtlcal  party  Indi- 
cate tbe  desirability  of  considering  the  third 
channel  through  which  the  political  force  of 
organlred  labor  might  flow.  As  long  as  tbe 
labor  movement  in  America  desires  to  respect 
tbe  rights  of  its  members  and  to  preserve 
Itself  as  the  protector  of  the  workers,  then  It 
must  maintain  Its  pcllUcal  Independence. 

Tbe  idea  of  political  Independence  la 
known  to  every  trade  unionist  Just  as  tbe 
Baae  cf  Bam  Gosnpera  Is  known  to  every 
IBkm  man  who  Is  acquainted  with  even  the 
recent  history  of  the  labor  movement.  It 
was  Sam  Oompers  who  brought  before  the 
tinlon  men  and  women  of  this  nation  the 
principle  of  political  Independence.  He 
wrote  to  an  editorial  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Fede^tlonlst  in  August  1906  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"We  new  call  upon  the  workers  of  our  com- 
mon country  to  stand  faithfully  by  our 
friends,  oppose  and  defeat  our  enemies, 
whether  they  be  candidates  for  President, 
for  Congress,  or  other  offices,  whether  execu- 
tlTC.  Ie2ls!ative.  or  Judicial." 

This  principle  of  electing  your  friends  and 
defeating  your  enemies  Is  still  worth  while 
today.  T^e  ways  of  politicians  have  not 
changed  since  tbe  day*  of  Sam  Oompera. 
nor  has  the  need  to  pi—m«  political  inde- 
Mndenee  dlmlntabed  In  tbe  slightest. 
Rather,  there  ta  solid  ground  for  believing 
that  a  condition  cf  mutual  respect  by  gov- 
ernment and  by  Ut>or  Is  most  necessary  In 
ttmes  like  theee.  Labor  doea  not  seek  to  dom- 
inate tbe  government  and  does  not  expect 
(ovenunant  to  dominate  labor. 

Pollttcal  Independence  does  not  mean 
that  workers  will  refuse  to  exercise  their 
right  to  vote.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbls  prin- 
ciple accentuates  tba  duty  of  every  worker 
to  vote — but  to  vote  as  be  saes  fit,  without 
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KON.  FRANK  A.  tARRETT 
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Of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  ESXNTATTVES 


Monday,  August 
Mr.  BARRETT.    Mr. 


!i.  1944 
Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  rema  rks  in  the  Rec 


a  letter  from 
X)  the  editor  of 
date  of  August 


OBO,  I  include  a  copy  o 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Winter 
the  Boston  Globe,  under 
14.  1944. 

Judge  Winter  represented  Wyoming  in 
this  body  for  several  teims  and  was  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House. 

Judge  Winter  has  mide  a  lifetime 
study  of  the  public  land  question  and  is 
the  author  of  a  book  oi  the  problem. 
On  Augtist  10  last,  the  majority  leader 
extended  his  remarks  and 
In  the  editorial  of  the  I  oston  Globe  of 
August  7  on  my  bill  to  al  olish  the  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monur  lent.  The  edi- 
tor lives  a  long  way  fron  i  Jackson  Hole, 
and  he  Is  Just  as  far  ofl  in  the  facts  of 
the  case.  He  states  th  it  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller purchased  35.000,00  i  acres,  whereas 
In  fact  he  purchased  32,^  acres. 

In  my  opinion.  Judge  Winter  has  very 
effectively  answered  the  Boston  editor  in 
tbe  following  letter: 

CASPn,  Wto 
Boston  Globe  Editorial  Dtp* 
Boston,  Mass. 
GcirrLnmt:  I  note  the 

CONORXSSIONAL  RXCCKD  Of 

your  editorial  agaitut  the 
abolish  tbe  Jackson  Hole 

Toa  decry  tbe  ruit  of  the 
tag  against  tbe  Oovemmeu  t 
•to  deny  to  the  public  the 
national  monuments 
ties  Act  the  only  possible 
be  nothing  of  blstorle  or 
in  tbe  area,  then  tbe 
Pracldcnt  was  null  mod  void. 


^u^ust  14.  1944. 
rtment. 
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insertion  In  the 
Afgust  10.  1944.  of 
In  the  House  to 
Montmient. 

State  of  Wyom- 
as  an  attempt 
newest  of  these 
the  Antiqul- 
abthority,  if  there 
^rientiflc  Interest 
of  the 
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We  assert  that  there  U  nothing  of  a  his- 
torical or  scientific  nature  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  pioclam&tion  except  as  the  terms 
would  apply  to  millions  of  acres  in  various 
sections  of  the  cotmtry;  and  not  as  much  aa 
would  apply  to  the  whole  of  New  England. 
We  chaUenge  proof  to  show  any  feature 
bringing  the  area  within  the  act. 

You  say  "It  Is  a  historic  spot,"  but  give 
no  fact  to  support  the  statement.  You  say 
It  "Is  establlEhtd  to  protect  for  all  Americans 
for  all  time  a  site  of  scenic  grandeur  where 
the  Grand  Tetons  raise  their  gothic  spires 
above  a  plain  that  reveals  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  records  of  glacial  action  on  this 
continent."  Tbe  Ice  Age  extended  as  far 
south  as  Ohio  and  IllLnols  and  the  whole 
north  half  of  the  United  Slates  could  be 
said  to  show  spectacular  records  of  glacial 
action.  On  that  ground  the  entire  northern 
part  of  the  11  Western  States  shcuid  be  set 
aside  as  a  monument. 

The  entire  Teton  Range,  which  we  admire 
as  much  as,  possibly  more  than,  the  writer 
of  the  editorial,  did  not  and  does  not  need 
and  Is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  montunent  of  the  plain.  When  you 
say  "plain,"  you  describe  the  character  of 
the  land,  though  it  happens  to  be  a  floor  of 
a  valley  rather  than  strictly  a  plain.  But 
the  characteristics  of  a  plain  are  there — sand, 
gravel,  sage  brush.  As  you  say,  "it  retains  the 
sage-brush  flavor."  which  is  hardly  "spectacu- 
lar" or  cf  "historical  or  scientiflc  Intereet." 

The  scenery,  the  magnificent  Teton  Range. 
13.700  feet  altitude,  at  the  Grand  Teton,  has 
been  and  is  protected  by  the  creation  of  the 
Teton  National  Park,  authorized  properly  by 
Ckingress.  Is  not  revealed  only  by  and  from 
the  valley  floor,  the  plain;  the  Tetons  are  re- 
vealed anywhere  from  west  of  the  top  of  the 
Wind  River  Range.  50  miles  to  the  east. 
Therefore  this  encrmcus  area,  perhaps  a  mil- 
lion acres,  should  be  declared  a  monument. 
Reductlo  ad  absurdum. 

I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Wyoming, 
helped  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  protection 
cf  the  Tetons  by  creation  of  the  Teton  Na- 
tional Park,  encompassing  their  peaks,  their 
eastern  walls,  their  foothills,  and  a  sufficient 
area  of  the  valley  level  for  administration 
purposes  and  for  the  public  to  enjoy  them. 
Moreover  It  was  done  In  conference  and  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
prcpzr  and  a  final  solution  of  the  matter. 

You  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it,  the 
plain,  is  the  wintering  ground  of  the  largest 
Elk  herd  surviving  in  the  United  States. 
What  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter?  As 
the  Representative  of  the  people  of  Wyoming 
In  Congress  I  Introduced  bills  and  aided  In 
the  enlargement  of  the  area  which  had  been 
and  is  a  Game  (elk)  Refuge,  where  the  elk 
do  not  feed  but  are  fed.  That  Refuge  existed 
and  will  exist,  without  the  surrounding 
country  "plain"  being  "monumentcd." 

You  declare  that  "the  recreational  Im- 
portance of  the  spectacular  valley  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Snake  (River)  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  tourists  who  visit  it  an- 
nually and  who  constitute  a  principal  com- 
mercial asset  of  the  region."  The  recreatloral 
Importance  Is  not  only  admitted  but  as- 
serted by  us.  We  are  proud  of  It  and  boast 
of  It.  All  that,  and  the  annual  visits  of 
thousands  of  tourlsta  existed  ticder  the  con- 
ditions before  the  creation  of  the  monu- 
ment, and  will  continue  without  the  monu- 
ment. 

The  people  of  Jackson  Hole  had  before 
the  monument,  the  "commercial  assets  cf 
the  region"  and  will  have  the  same  and  more 
without  the  monument.  As  to  the  recrea- 
tion by  the  people  it  will  be  restricted  in- 
stead of  Increased.  There  is  more  recreation 
and  less  restriction  In  our  Forest  Reser  sjs 
than  in  parks  and  monuments.  For  that  very 
feasoa  oiir  forest   reserves   are   visited    by 
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vastly  more  people  than  the  parks  and  monu- 
ments. 

You  state  and  seem  to  attempt  some  point 
of  the  fact  that  "there  are  only  241  residents 
who  graze  about  6,300  head  of  cattle.  No 
matter  what  their  number  they  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  own  their  properties  and 
have  the  same  rights  of  citizenship,  local 
government,  and  of  property,  the  same  as 
one  or  1.000.000  other  citizens. 

You  add:  "Their  rights  of  grazing,  cultiva- 
tion and  residence  are  wholly  protected. 
•  •  •  These  have  been  specifically  guar- 
anteed them  and  their  heirs  and  assigns." 
They  are  protected  and  guaranteed  only  by 
the  promise  of  certain  persons  now  In  of- 
fice, but  who  will  go  out  of  office.  They  do 
not  even  bind  themselves  by  their  promises. 
as  they  may  change  their  minds,  as  they 
have  done  on  numerous  matters.  Much  less 
can  they  or  do  they  bind  their  successors  In 
office.  Their  only  real  protection  is  the  law. 
Massachusetts  helped  to  make  a  government 
cf  laws  and  not  of  men.  Personal  govern- 
ment is  un-American.  There  is  no  such  pro- 
tection or  guarantee  In  the  Antiquities  Act. 
When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says, 
and  he  has  said,  that  the  "  'rights'  of  grazing 
permits  and  leases  will  be  continued  in  the 
lessees  and  permittees  and  to  their  heirs  as 
long  as  they  live,"  he.  a  devotee  of  personal 
government,  has  not  shown  and  cannot  show 
any  such  provision  In  the  Grazing  Act. 
There  Is  no  such  right  In  perpetuity  to  be 
found  In  the  act.  You  say  these  things  are 
not  "rights"  but  only  "privileges,"  and 
"special  considerations."  How  can  these  be 
granted  and  continued  and  guaranteed  to 
the  permittees,  lessees,  their  heirs,  and  as- 
signs as  long  as  they  live?  Obviously  It  Is 
Impossible. 

You  submit  that  "It  Is  late  In  the  day  to 
suggest  that  the  Government  is  not  the  ap- 
propriate sponsor  and  preserver  of  those  parts 
of  the  public  domain  which  Congiess  des- 
Igiiates  as  desirable  to  reserve  and  protect 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public."  No  one 
has  so  contended.  But  we  say  that  the 
Government  Is  not  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
ret.iry  of  the  Interior.  Government  Is  the 
people  as  represented  and  voiced  by  Con- 
gress. Congress  did  not  designate  the  area 
in  question  as  so  desirable.  On  the  contrary 
Congress  failed  and  refused  for  many  years 
every  effort  to  have  it  pass  a  bill  making  said 
area  an  enlarging  part  of  the  Teton  Na- 
tional Park.  That  is  why  the  monument 
method  to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose 
was  resorted  to,  suddenly  surreptitiously, 
with  no  warning,  consideration,  or  consul- 
tation with  the  people  of  the  area,  their 
county,  the  State,  or  the  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

You  speak  of  "exploitation"  and  say  that 
these  western  people  have  a  "hangover"  of 
the  idea  that  "the  public  Interest  is  any- 
body's to  exploit;  that  what  the  public  owns 
anyone  can  take."  that  "this  Idea  has  lingered 
overlong  In  the  West."  You  leave  yourself 
and  the  East  wide  open  for  a  return  attack. 
We  forbear  and  stick  to  the  point  of  the 
present  case.  To  ring  in  this  old  hoary  tradi- 
tion and  holier-than-thou  attitude  of  the 
Eist  Is  unworthy  and  derogatory  to  that  de- 
gree of  Intelligence  and  even  semlfalrness 
that  Is  supposed  to  belong  to  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  Hub  of  Culture.  You  approved 
the  "commercial  asset"  Idea  In  suggesting 
that  the  people  of  Teton  County  should 
6upi>ort  the  establishment  of  the  monument. 
Tl.ey  reject  It.  They  do  not  so  "exploit"  the 
area.  They  refuse  what  you  say  will  be  to 
their  advantage  commercially.  Is  this  "ex- 
ploitation?" 

You  further  state  that  "unless  the  public's 
rights  In  Its  own  domain  are  protected  now, 
the  A.'nerlcan  tomorrow  wiU  have  no  public 
lands  tP  enjoy,  no  monuments  to  Its  great 
contliiSt_tal  heritage  to  preserve." 


The  complete  and  overwhelming  answer  to 
that  statement  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  owns  and  controls  455.000,000 
acres,  in  continental  United  States.  24  percent 
of  our  continental  area,  88  percent  of  which 
Is  In  the  11  Western  States,  60  to  90  years  after 
these  States  were  admitted  Into  the  Union. 
Of  that  total,  250,000.000  are  now  in  reser- 
vations. Of  this,  22,000.000  acres  are  In 
parks  and  monuments;  140.0J0.000  acres  are 
in  grazing  districts  for  which  the  livestock 
raisers  have  to  pay  annual  fees.  Do  you 
want  still  more  taken  away  from  the  people 
of  these  States?  All  held  free  of  taxation  by 
these  States.  The  fact  is  the  Government  Is 
exploiting  the  western  people  and  their 
SUtes.  It  has  violated  and  Is  violating  a 
sacred  trust — the  trxist  of  the  lands  held.  In- 
stead of  being  disposed  of  to  the  people.  The 
Government  has  abandoned  the  basic  prin- 
ciple set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  to  dispose 
of  the  public  domain.  The  lands  are  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  people  or  to  the  States  for 
the  people  of  these  States;  to  build  free.  Inde- 
pendent States  "on  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States."  The  Government  Is.  In- 
stead, charging  tribute,  royalties,  rents,  fees. 
making  our  citizens  renters  and  sharecroppers 
Instead  of  owners.  This  Is  a  denial  of  the 
trust  and  a  violation,  a  reversal  of  the  Ameri- 
can land  principles.  The  original  States,  In- 
cluding Massachusetts,  retained  the  public 
lands  within  their  borders. 

Ten  years  ago,  with  less  than  30  percent 
combined  State  and  private  ownership,  the 
Federal  Government  repealed  the  homestead 
and  purchase  laws  whereby  the  people  could 
<  acquire  the  land  and  the  States  complete 
their  sovereignty.  That  private  ownership 
and  State  sovereignty  was  and  must  again 
be  the  American  principle  and  policy.  I  lay 
down  to  you  the  proposition  that  every 
State  In  the  Union  should  have  been  ceded, 
and  thus  come  Into  complete  sovereignty 
over  every  acre  within  their  borders,  when 
they  became  States.  Passing  that  as  now 
academic,  we  now  hold  that  the  policy  of 
disposition  of  the  lands  to  the  people  must 
be  restored,  either  directly  to  the  people  by 
homestead  or  sale,  or  indirectly  to  and 
through  cession  to  the  States  where  the  land 
lies.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  140.- 
000,000  acres  In  grazing  districts,  and  the 
25,000.000  acres  withdrawn  for  survey  and 
classification.  All  the  rest  of  the  455,000,000 
acres  is  reserved  for  one  purpose  or  another 
for  the  public.  Every  reservation  and  park 
and  monument  now  created  is  taken  from 
the  residue  which  must  be  made  available  to 
the  people  for  private  ownership. 

I  have  an  Idea  that  our  returning  soldiers 
will  demand  and  command  a  return,  and  an 
Immediate  return,  to  the  true  policy  of  op- 
portunity for  them  to  acquire  the  lands. 

Are  you  aware  that  Federal  agencies.  In 
addition  to  holding  the  enormous  areas  of 
their  present  lands,  plan  to  secure  addi- 
tional areas  of  125.000,000  acres  now  In  pri- 
vate ownership?  Are  you  In  favor  of  land 
nationalism,  the  groundwork  of  fascism  or 
socialism? 


If  you  are  In  favor  of  the  Government  wltb- 
dravring  still  more  areas  from  possibility  of 
ownership  by  the  people,  at  least  let  It  be 
done  honestly  and  lawfully.  We  have  gona 
beyond  every  reasonable  limit  of  parks  and 
monuments,  but  If  even  this  must  be  ex- 
ceeded, then  let  It  be  done  only  by  Con- 
gress, the  representatives  of  the  people;  not 
by  the  dash  of  a  pen  by  one  person  or  execu- 
tive official,  by  personal  power  under  guise  of 
an  act  never  intended  by  Congress  to  give 
such  authority.  Congress  should  pass  the 
bill  abolishing  the  Jackson  Hole  Monument. 
as  an  act  of  usurpation  of  authority,  the 
area  not  coming  within  tbe  true  purview  of 
the  Antiquities  act.  If  by  wildly  stretching 
and  straining  It  can  be  said  to  be  within  Itg 
purview,  still  it  should  be  abolished  and  tha 
act  amended  so  that  such  an  exercise  of  pre- 
tended authority  will  never  again  be  pos- 
sible. 

^^  CHAHLBB  ■.  WiMTSB. 


Ship  Conttmction  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cow- 
CRESSiONAL  RECORD.  I  Include  therein  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Vickery  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  showing  tonnage  out- 
put under  the  Maritime  Commission'* 
program  through  July  31,  1944: 

UNrrzD  Statxs  Mabttimz  CoMismsioN, 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  5,  1944. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 
Chairman.  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives. 
DxAK  Jdoce  Bland:  Believing  It  will  be  of 
Interest  to  you,  I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation 
of  tonnage  output  under  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission's program  through  July  31.  1944. 

During  July  American  merchant  ship- 
yards delivered  128  vessels  aggregating  1,- 
274,453  tons  dead  weight.  Deliveries  to  date 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  total 
990  ships,  of  9,901,984  tons,  and  since  De- 
cember 7,  1941.  3,641  ships  of  37,322.537  tons. 
The  last  figure  corresponds  to  more  than  half 
of  the  estimated  tonnage  of  the  entire  world's 
merchant  fleets  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  In  1939. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
•         Sincerely  yovirs. 

i  W-'  H.   L.    VlCKEBT, 


I- 


Commissioner, 


Dead-weight  tonnage  of  ships  delivered  under  the  Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding 

program  ^^ 


Month 


January 

Vebruwy 

Marcti 

April 

May..... 

June . ........ 

July ~ 

A  ueust 

t-eplcmber ........ 

October 

November...... 

December.  ........... 


Total  dead  weifibt... 


Number  of  ships-.. 


11130 


21.230 
18.330 
25,043 
34,340 
31,S«4 
18,440 
3.3,796 
37,458 
17,840 
37,524 
65,724 


1C40 


80,330 
31,638 
44.637 
64,219 
44,457 
32,300 
105,121 
31.514 
40,738 

e«,6a8 

00,346 
62,024 


1941 


47,200 

40,  MW 

1U8.700 

131.300 

08.600 

81.700 

127.441 

112.042 

86.185 

75,206 

138,254 

02,175 


lb42 


197,628 
280,640 
291.473 
4(Jl,G32 
f.19,779 
740,664 
791,667 
7f.2, 774 

1,01M12 
880,737 
8K2.536 

1. 107, 101 


1943 


1.007.6M 
1.23»l,481 
1.6U.244 
l.flOS.307 
1,783.836 
1,670,442 
1.600,341 
1, OBO.  411 
1,652,571 
1.67.S,3n 
1.602.763 
2,044.230 


1944 


1.3M,:30 
1,373.8M 
1, 638. 367 

\,!m,mi 

1.637.015 
1.37«,0»4 
1.274.45S 
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ReclanatioD  on  the  Blii sonri  Rhrer 


XZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 


OV   WYOMUia 


m  THK  HOUSE  OP 


'ATIVE8 


Monday.  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  an 
editorial  headed  "Reclamation  Supported 
on  Missouri"  from  the  Western  Construc- 
tion News,  published  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  This  editorial  supports  the  plan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ifissouri  River  in  the  interest  of  the 
consiunptive  beneficial  purpose  which  is 
irrigation.  The  editorial  pays  a  Jastifled 
trttiiite  to  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, but  observes  that — 

The  feeling  docs  exist  ttiat  some  Army 
cngine«tB  are  not  as  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  careful  taiubanding  of  every  available 
tfrop  of  water  in  the  arid  or  semiarid  States 
of  the  West  as  they  ahoxild  be. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  the 
DepartmeiU  of  the  Interior,  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  every  available  drop  of  water  west 
of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian  for  irri- 
gation and  domestic  purposes.  As  the 
editorial  observes: 

The  proposals  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion should  be  adopted  and  placed  under 
construction,  and  that  a  permanent  policy 
recognizing  agricultural  and  domestic  uses 
of  water  as  Its  highest  purpose  in  the  West 
be  pursued. 

The  proposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation-is to  conserve  the  waters  of  the 
M:ssouri  River  for  the  irrigation  of  4.- 
760000  acres  of  land  and  supplemental 
water  supplies  for  another  538.000  acres 
now  irrigated  but  having  an  inadequate 
water  supply.  It  offers  an  opportunity 
for  the  country  to  open  a  new  empire  in 
which  returning  servicemen  from  the 
battlefields  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
Europe  can  settle  and  contribute  to  the 
permanent  development  of  the  country. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Governors  of 
the  MisMuri  Basin  States  in  recognizing 
the  •uperior  claims  of  Irrigation  on  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  reflects  the 
results  of  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of 
the  executives  of  our  States  which  are 
•kMttl  to  tlM  problem. 

In  OhiotfO  on  September  7  and  8,  a 
ooofonmc*  of  rtprMentatlves  of  some  29 
States  will  \>9  called  to  condder  amend- 
msfits  or  modlAcatlont  ol  ths  amsnd- 
BMBt  to  the  rivers  and  harbor*  and 
flood-control  bills  now  pending  in  the 
•«.>nato  proposed  by  the  Senators  from 
Western  States.  X  understand  that 
probably  100  representatives  will  be  in 
attendance  from  these  States,  which  in- 
clude some  In  the  New  Kncland  and  At- 
lantle  seaboard  and  Oulf  areas,  as  well 
as  the  Missouri  Basin  and  Far  West.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  out  of  this  conference 
will  come  united  support  for  a  construc- 
tive program  that  will  meet  the  situation 
and  present  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  necessary  to  assure  the  use  of 
M>»  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and 


other  western  streams  lor  the  highest 
beneficial  consumptive  pi  rpose. 

Now  available  are  pr  nted  copies  of 
Senate  Document  No.  191,  which  Is  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation's  report  on  the 
conservation,  control,  and  use  of  water 
resources  of  the  Missour^  River  Basin  in 
Montana.  Wyoming,  Coloi  ado,  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  Net  raska.  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Ev  try  Member  of 
the  House  should  read  t  ils  report,  and 
I  am  sure  in  so  doing  wfll  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  as.'^ufing  ade- 
quate water  supplies  for  t  le  development 
of  the  projects  in  this  ba  sin 

The  editorial  from  th€ 
struction  News  of  July 
lows: 


Western  Con- 
11944  is  as  fol- 
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Some  attempt  Is  made  in 
magaelne  to  examine  the  d 
proposed  by  the  Corps  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
use  of  the  waters  of  the 

Surely  no  one  will  say 
or  engineering  which  has 
in  the  case  of  either 
incapable.    The  differences 
arise    from    the    objectlTes 
achieved.    The  Army 
control  and  navigation  as 
the  Bureau  seeks  use  of  the 
the  water  for  irrigation  an^  I 
end  the  conflict  is  betwcer 
irrigation,  since  flood  centre  1 
eration  will  eventuate  to  a 
gree  from  the  adoption  of 
It  is  the  studied  opinion 
devoted  as  it  Is  to  a 
biased  program  of 
West,  that  the  proposals 
Reclamation  should  be 
under  construction,  and 
policy  recognizing  a 
uses  of  water  as  its  highee 
West  be  ptirsued 

la  making  this  declaratlo;  i 
slnuation  that  the  proposal 
port  Issued  by  the  Corps  of 
nlcally  unsound  or  that 
of  his  staff  had  any  base 
It.    The  feeling  does  exist 
engineers  are  not  as  keenly 
for   careful    husbanding   of 
drop  of  water  in  the  arid  ci 
of  the  West  as  they  should 
It  is  the  traditional  role  o 
neers  to  protect  and  expand 
ways  of  the  Nation,  and 
recent  years,  to  attend  to 
as  a  protection  to  the  nav 
these  fields,  they  have  dom 
as  exemplified  on  the 
Los  Aagelee,  Calif.,  coMtal 
ette  Valley  in  Oregon,  and 
places. 

While  rlrtr  trafflc  hss 
importance   on    the   Mtssli 
Rivers,  it  hss  bstn  much 
on  ths  Missouri.    To  bt 
Isted.  but  du«  to  spsrser 
lesser  UMlustry.  hss  nrvcr 
urns  or  the   value  of  the 
■trrams,    Its  less,  therefore 
It  would  be  lost,  Would  not 
Ismlty;  in  fact,  there  is  somf 
It  would  be  sntlrely 
reclamation  program.    At 
lowering  truck  and  rail 
the  str.gle  factor  which 
portation  daslrsble,  namely 

The  cpporttmity  for 
ously  productive  farm  landi , 
great   and   constantly 
Over  4.760.000  acres  of  land 
before  produced  anything 
the  farm  resources  of  the 
oibsr  638.0CO  acres  uow 


the  pages  of  this 
fferlng  programs 
neers  and  the 
ievelopment  and 
River, 
the  planning 
performed  has 
been  Inept  or 
m  the  two  plans 
sought    to    be 
regard  flood 
paramount,  while 
jmajor  portion  of 
power.     In  the 
navigation  and 
and  power  gen- 
considerable  de- 
plan, 
this  magazine, 
and  un- 
of  aU   the 
the  Bureau  of 
and  placed 
a  permanent 
and  domestic 
piirpose  In  the 
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growng 


there  Is  no  In- 
of  the  Pick  re- 
neers  is  tech- 
Pick  or  any 
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hat  some  Army 
i^ware  of  the  need 
every   available 
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yield  because  of  Inadequate  water  supply 
could  be  made  completely  productive.  This 
magazine  feels  that  an  opporttinity  to  add 
such  quantities  of  food  to  a  supply  which 
never  in  our  history  has  been  completely 
adequate,  even  without  considering  the  de- 
mands of  impoverished  foreign  nations,  must 
not  be  overlooked  or  lightly  discarded. 


Confrahilations,  Jones  k  Laugklia 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  WEISS,  Mr.  Speaker,  Port  Vue, 
Pa,,  a  thriving  little  borough,  adjoining 
McKeesport,  became  famous  because  of 
the  former  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co,  and 
its  energetic  president,  the  late  E.  R. 
Crawford,  Purchased  by  the  Jones  li 
Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  a  great  task 
confronted  this  company  in  converting 
the  plant  facilities  to  war  production. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  in  the  purchase 
of  new  machinery  and  equipment  in  re- 
converting this  plant  to  the  production 
of  howitzer  shells  and  other  types  of  steel 
shell  and  bomb  cases  that  are  now  great 
factors  In  the  destruction  of  the  German 
and  Jap  super  war  machines.  In  the 
brief  period  since  reconversion,  the  Mc- 
Keesport plant  (Port  Vue)  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Corporation  has  manu- 
factured 4.000,000  shells  and  bombs. 
This  has  only  been  possible  through  the 
magnificent  cooperation  of  the  plant 
workers — both  men  and  hundreds  of 
women — many  of  whom  have  several 
sons  in  the  armed  services  of  our  coun- 
try. W.  B,  Minch,  genial  and  able  plant 
manager  of  the  company,  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  greatest  industrial  dis- 
trict in  America — yes,  the  hub  of  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy.  I  congratulate  both 
the  workers  and  management  on  this 
splendid  record.  It  is  this  kind  of  team- 
work that  will  soon  spell  doom  for 
the  ruthless  Axis  horde.  I  am  happy 
to  include  In  my  remarks  the  following 
page  article  that  appeared  In  the  Mc- 
Keesport Dally  News,  August  18,  1944: 

coMORATtnjtrtoifs  to  otm   M'KszsrosT   plant 
womtrss   ros  noovama  4,000,000  smclu 

AND  SOMBS 

Ths  thrss-milllnnth  Unltsd  Ststss  Army 
howltser  shell  u  due  to  roil  down  ths  pro- 
duction line  St  the  Jonss  M  LiiU'.;htm  ttssl 
Corporntion's  McKsssport  works  during  ths 
next  m  hours— msktng  a  totsi  of  more  than 
4.000,000  Btssl  shells  and  bomb  esses  of 
various  slsss  that  have  been  produced  in  this 
plsnt  for  the  Ordnance  Department  of  ths 
Army  and  sent  to  arsenals  to  be  loaded  with 
explosives  and  then  go  on  to  the  firing  lines 
of  our  many  invasion  fronts. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Army 
Ordnance.  McKeesport,  Port  Vue.  and  Lib- 
erty Borough  officials,  and  J.  ft  L.  officials 
will  visit  the  plant  next  Monday.  Au»u«t  21, 
to  commend  the  shell-line  workers  tor  a 
Job  well  dene. 

Congratulations  to  the  patriotic  men  and 
women  workers  who  are  making  these  3,- 
000.000  shells  and  all  the  other  shells  and 
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bombs  In  production  at  the  plant,  and  the 
millions  that  wUI  follow,  untU  the  Germans 
and  Japs  are  defeated. 

Shells  and  bombs  from  the  J.  tt  L.  Mc- 
Keesport works  wUl  get  to  the  front  faster 
and  do  more  good  If  we  have  more  helpers. 
The  work  is  safe — no  explosives,  as  ahells  are 
loaded  elsewhere.  It  Is  light,  clean  work — 
sqi^ially  attractive  to  young  women.  Come 
In  and  talk  it  over  at  the  employment  office. 
Port  Vue.  If  you  want  to  help. 

JoNBB  &  Lauohlim  Steel  Cosposatiom. 


Democratic  Platform  Stands  on  Record  of 
Waf  e  Freexiiif — Binding:  Men  to  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

or  WEST  VIRGimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18,  1944 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  August  1,  1944: 

OXMOCSATIC    PLATTOEM    STANDS    ON    RECOED    OF 
WAGE  rREEZING BINDING  MEN  TO  JOBS 

The  theme  song  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, as  regards  labor,  is  to  stand  pat.  Even 
on  the  matter  of  racial  relations  and  minority 
rights,  the  platform  stands  pat  Inasmuch  as 
it  merely  repeats  the  1940  platform. 

Comparing  the  things  that  the  Republican 
Party  promised  to  do  with  the  Democratic 
platform  fails  even  to  mention,  as  involves 
labor — here  are  the  most  important: 

1.  Unfreeze  wages — Republicans  "Yes." 
Democrats  "No." 

2.  Unshackle  labor  from  being  frozen  to 
the  Job — Republicans  "Yes,"  Democrats  "No." 

3.  Restore  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
union  labor — Republicans  "Yes,"  Democrats 
"No." 

4.  Reorganize,  consolidate,  and  simplify 
Government  Boards  and  Bureaus  handling 
labor  relations  and  administer  the  laws  on  a 
basis  of  equality— Republicans  "Yes,"  Dem- 
ocrats "No." 

Such  is  the  comparable  score  labor  won 
at  the  Republican  convention  and  lost  at 
the  Democratic  convention. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  running  on  Its 
record — and.  consequently,  could  not  do  any- 
thing other  than  Indorse  the  wage-freeslng 
Little  Steel  formula  and  all  other  legislative 
devices  and  mechanlcUms  designed  to  (rssss 
ths  American  worklngman  as  a  political 
servant  of  the  New  Deal  Party. 

This  being  true,  It  is  only  s  fair  conclusion 
that,  If  ths  Roosevelt  admlnlitrstlon  is  given 
s  fourth  Urra.  It  will  carry  out  its  oft-ststsd 
intsntion*  in  the  third  term  to  ensct  a  Man- 
power Drnft  Act,  such  as  ths  Austln-Wsds- 
worth  bill,  which  allsisdly  wss  prspsrsd  by 
Koossvelt's  Wall  Street  Iswjer  friend.  Orsn- 
fills  Clsrk. 

It  will  malnUIn  ths  Smlth-Connally-Hsr- 
nesa  sntlstrlke  slavery  bUl.  It  will  keep  labor 
(rocen  to  lU  Job  under  McNutt's  War  Man- 
power  Commission.  It  will  keep  wages  down 
under  W.  L.  B.'s  Little  Steel  formula,  and  It 
will  keep  profits  high  imtU  the  war  ends. 

Although  the  shooting  may  be  over,  it  w411 
take  Its  own  time  about  proclaiming  the 
war's  end.  thus  holding  effective  the  tempo- 
rary war  powers  given  the  administration  as 
long  as  possible. 

Most  of  the  Democratic  platform  Is  de- 
voted to  boasting  about  the  past  12  years. 
The  rescue  of  the  bankers  in  1933  is  played 


up.  and  really  the  bankers  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful. There  is  no  reason  for  a  banker  to  vots 
against  Roosevelt. 

The  platform  says  that  the  New  Deal  pro- 
vided employment,  being  careful  not  to  men- 
tion the  10.000.000  who  had  no  Jobs  when 
the  war  broke  out  In  1939.  when  "war  pros- 
perity" began.  Nothing  is  said  about  those 
S55-per-month  pick-and-shovel  Jobs  under 
Harry  Hopkins'  W.  P.  A. 

The  Democratic  platform  says  of  all  that: 
•^e  pledge  the  continuance  and  Improve- 
ment of  these  programs" — so  you  know  what 
to  expect  when  the  war  Jobs  are  through. 

The  platform  doesn't  exactly  claim  that 
the  war  is  the  private  property  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  the  platform  does  claim  that 
the  Roosevelt  administration  saw  the  war 
coming  and  got  ready  for  It.  NaturaUy 
enough,  the  sinking  of  eight  battleships  at 
Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japs  In  a  surprise  attack, 
and  the  destruction  of  most  of  our  oil  tankers 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are  not  Included  In 
the  platform  boast  of  foreseeing  the  war. 
Somehow,  the  administration  was  modest 
about  those  things  which  the  censors  have 
never  yet  allowed  all  to  be  told— and  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster  has  never  been  cleared 
up  by  a  courtmartial  of  the  responsible  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  may  or  may  not  have 
had  the  wrong  orders  from  Washington. 

Farmers  are  promised  everything  they 
asked,  and  little-business  men — of  whom  a 
million  have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors 
in  the  past  2  years — are  also  given  a  nice 
line  of  chin  music. 

As  regards  post-war  programs,  we  find  the 
usual  run  of  political  promises  of  nearly 
everything  to  everybody.  Even  the  bitimil- 
nous  coal  Industry  Is  remembered  with  a 
general  promise  of  possible  reenactment  of 
a  bituminous  coal  act  on  a  maybe  basis. 
This  promise  was  not  Included  In  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  the  platform.  The  Democratic 
politicians  took  the  advice  of  coal  operators 
favoring  the  passage  of  a  new  bltumlnovis 
coal-control  law.  who  gave  assurance  that 
such  Inclusion  would  give  the  Democratic 
Party  a  top  talking  point  for  votes  In  coal 
regions  where  miners  are  changing  their  af- 
filiation from  the  Democratic  to  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

Since  even  the  Democrats  recognize  the 
stacked-deck  deal  given  the  coal  miners  m 
the  1943  coal  wage  controversy,  they  agreed 
that  something  would  have  to  be  done; 
hence  the  Inclusion. 

An  analysis  of  the  status  of  bituminous 
coal  legislation  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
that  this  gesture  was  designed  for  votes  and 
not  performance.  A  bill  for  reenactment  of 
a  bltuminous-eoal  control  law  has  been 
pending  In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives since  January  6,  1943.  This  bill 
provides  for  a  commission  to  administer  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Act.  It  was  Introduced  by 
Republican  Congressman  Jenkins  from  Ohio. 
Ths  Democratic  administration  objected  to 
this  bill  because  It  would  reesUbllsh  bltu- 
mlnotu-ooal  control  under  s  oommtsslon  form 
of  admlnlstrstlon  snd  thereby  lift  it  from 
ths  ststus  of  Msw  Dsal  "burrocratie "  domina- 
tion. 

Anothsr  bill.  H.  R.  4576,  wss  Introduosd 
by  Oongrsssmsn  Fumnaoaw  snd  othsrs  on 
April  14,  1944.  This  bill  wss  sgresd  to  by 
reprsssnutlvss  of  ths  U.  M.  W.  A.  and  70 
psrcsnt  of  tbs  bitumlnous-coal  opsrstors. 
It  also  provides  for  a  commission  form  of 
administration.  Tbs  admlnUtratlon  U 
against  thU  bill  because  It  shelves  New  Deal 
♦•burrocratie"  admlnUtratlon. 

The  U.  M.  W.  A.  and  the  coal  operators  art 
anxious  for  the  passage  of  this  measiure. 
Hearings  have  been  held.  Every  effort  has 
been  exerted  to  have  the  measure  favorably 
reported  out  of  the  committee.  The  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  composed  of 
IS  Democrats  and  10  Republicans.  At  least 
6  Republicans  are  favorable  to  the  passage 
of  the  measure  providing  for  a  commission 


admlnUtratlon.  Tet,  thU  commlttes,  eon- 
trolled  by  the  Democratic  Party.  U  holding 
up  the  proposed  legislation  which  the  in- 
definite promise  of  a  political  platform,  de- 
signed to  secure  votes,  mentions  as  a  possible 
cause  for  leglslstlve  attention. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  the  ooal  In- 
dustry to  exert  the  time  and  incur  the  ea- 
pense  necessary  to  reenact  a  bituminous 
coal  act.  fundamentolly  essential  for  the 
prevention  of  cut-throat  competition,  had 
President  Roosevelt  refrained  from  abolUh- 
Ing  the  commission  formjof  admlnUtratlon 
simply  to  provide  "burrocratie"  domination, 
thiu  making  the  act  subject  to  New  Deal 
political  manipulation. 

Acting  under  hU  reorganlaattonal  powers, 
and  without  notice  to  the  offlcUU  of  ths 
U.  M.  W.  A.,  President  Roosevelt  Issued  aa 
Executive  order,  effective  July  1.  1939.  by 
which  the  commission  form  of  administra- 
tion, of  which  Percy  Tetlow  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A. 
was  chairman,  was  abolished,  and  the  whole 
authority  transferred  as  a  bureau  under  Sec- 
retary Ickes*  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Indifference  of  the  appointees  admin* 
teterlng  the  act  became  so  great,  and  "bur- 
rocratie" domination  so  far-reaching,  that 
the  U.  M.  W.  A.  convention.  In  1942.  specific- 
ally Instructed  the  officials  to  seek  legisla- 
tion restoring  the  commission  form  of  ad- 
mlnUtratlon. 

So.  If  the  Democrats  are  ready  and  willing 
to  repent  their  original  mUtake  of  abolish- 
ing the  commUslon  form  of  admlnUtratlon, 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  win  be  happ* 
to  accept  speedy  enactment  of  the  ac~  rt 
agreed  upon. 

As  evidence  of  good  faith,  since  the  hear- 
ings have  already  been  held  on  the  measure 
and  its  enactment  would  not  constitute  a 
new  form  of  legUlatlon.  and  since  Its  prac- 
ticality has  l>een  demonstrated  and  ths 
necessity  for  the  law  recognized  by  oonstun- 
ers.  producers,  and  mine  workers,  the  loglo 
of  the  situation  would  dictate  that  the  Demo- 
cratically controlled  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report  the  bill  out  now  and  enact  it 
before  election. 

But  we  are  told  that  regardless  of  any 
and  all  platform  promises.  President  Roose- 
velt win  be  called  upon  by  the  "burrocraU* 
to  veto  the  bin  If  the  Industry  InsUts  upon  a 
free  and  Independent  form  of  commission  ad- 
mlnUtratlon. 


Chaos  in  the  Production  of'Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


IN  THI  HOUSI  or  RIPRBBIirrATIVlS 
Monday.  Auoutt  21, 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Members  of  Congress,  if  you  find  your 
beefsteak  tough  you  can  blame  it  on  to 
the  several  agencies  who  have  discour- 
aged the  fattening  of  cattle. 

The  Washington  press  release  of  Au- 
gust 16  indicates  that  there  Is  41  percent 
less  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Com  Belt  SUtes 
this  year  as  compared  to  a  year  ago. 
Ullnois  has  34  percent  less,  Wisconsin  20 
percent,  Minnesota  60  percent,  Iowa  35 
percent,  Missouri  45  percent.  South  Da- 
kota 50  percent,  Nebraska  46  percent,  and 
Kansas  43  percent.  This  means  about 
700,000  fewer  head  of  cattle  being  fed. 

The  cause  of  this  reduction  can  btt 
laid  directly  at  the  door  of  the  several 
governmental  agencies  who  have  placed 
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celllBcs  on  cattle  and  issued  other  con- 
fusing directives.  Including  the  chang- 
ing of  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  feed 
lot.  Part  of  it  has  been  due  to  a  short- 
age of  grain  and  unsatisfactory  prices, 
particularly  for  the  higher  grade  of 
flniihed  beef. 

This  has  meant  that  the  so-called  util- 
ity beef  will  be  available  for  the  public. 
This  comes  about  because  there  will  be 
a  large  run  of  low-grade  cattle  on  the 
market.  Utility  beef  is  the  lowest  grade 
of  beef  that  moves  through  the  retail 
shops.  In  ordinary  times  this  beef  goes 
into  sausage  or  other  mixed-food  prod- 
ucts. Most  of  the  butcher  shops  and 
eating  establishments  do  not  care  to 
handle  this  tjn^e  of  beef.  It  Is  a  kind 
of  meat  that  comes  from  steers  that 
should  be  in  the  feed  lot. 

I  believe  that  in  the  long  nm  this  will 
not  be  good  for  the  beef  industry.  When 
the  housewife  gets  a  roast  or  beefsteak 
of  the  so-called  utility  beef  she  Will  find 
her  family  disappointed.  The  next  time 
Instead  of  buying  beef  she  may  buy  a 
chicken. 

Under  the  rules  adopted  by  the  War 
Pood  Administration  and  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  the  packer  gets  a 
certain  subsidy  if  he  buys  cattle  within 
the  prict  range  suggested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  price  paid  now 
at  the  packers  and  the  sale  rings  for  fin- 
ished corn-fed  beef  Is  over  the  ceiling. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  buy  the  other 
grades  of  beef  well  below  the  established 
price  in  order  to  even  up  the  price  paid, 
otherwise  the  packer  would  lose  the  sub- 
sidy offered  by  the  Government.  This 
good  finished  beef  either  finds  its  way 
Into  the  black  market  or  goes  to  the  bet- 
ter restaurants  and  hotels.  Under  these 
rules  it  will  be  Impossible  for  the  small 
packer  or  the  individual  with  imfinished 
beef  to  realize  the  proper  profit  upon  his 


It  Is  very  evident  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  sale  of  finished  beef  that  It  is 
BOW  going  through  the  black  market. 
This  trexid  will  continue  as  long  as  we 
have  the  present  meddling  by  inexperi- 
enced bureaucrats  with  the  production 
of  meat. 

This  week  meetings  are  being  held  with 
the  cattlemen  in  an  effort  to  stimulate 
more  feeding.  The  Government  agen- 
das are  becoming  panicky  now  because 
thiejr  realize  with  nearly  &0  percent  less 
cattle  on  feed  that  there  will  be  a  short- 
age of  meat  on  the  market. 

These  Government  agencies  are  en- 
tirely at  fault  for  the  condition  which 
now  exists  because  they  Issue  so  many 
confusing  orders.  This  has  caused  much 
discouragement  to  the  cattle  feeder.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  feed  his  animals  at 
A  profit.  He  has  not  been  able  to  plan 
ahead  as  to  his  feeding  operations.  The 
Government  agencies  have  discouraged 
the  feeding  of  livestock.  They  now  be- 
latedly recognise  their  mistakes.  The 
same  thing  occurred  with  the  hog  in- 
dustnr.  At  one  time  we  had  too  many 
hogs,  now  there  may  be  a  shortage. 

We  have  prospects  for  a  good  com 
crop.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  Govem- 
■tient  agencies  quit  bungling  the  produc- 
tion of  meat.  If  they  do  not  there  may 
^«n  be  a  shortage  of  good  beaf ,  not  only 


of  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies,  but 
the  citizens  of  this  coui  try.  If  they  will 
quit  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of 
the  feed  lot  and  leavi  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers alone,  America  can,  within  the 
next  8  months,  again  €  njoy  prime  corn- 
fed  beef.  These  agenc  es  should  realize 
that  the  steer  which  e  now  being  sold 
underweight  with  a  little  grain  can 
carry  three  or  four  hum  Ired  extra  pounds 
of  good  meat.  It  would  be  the  good 
meat  and  not  the  low-  irade  utility  type 
now  being  forced  upon  he  civilian  popu- 
lation all  because  of  t  ae  short-sighted, 
ridiculous    policies    w  lich    have    been 


adopted  by  the  several 
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Monday.  Augxut  21, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  f  oi  owing  very  inter- 
esting article  which  appeared  in  the 
Chelsea  Record,  Chelsei,  Mass.,  Saturday 
evening,  Augiist  19,  19  4: 

MVST  HISTOBT  KD  KAT  XTSKLTf 

Chelsea,  today  enjojrlni ; 
oua  economic  period  In  a 
faces  what  may  be  the 
tiona  in  Its  history  unle^ 
cisive   steps   are   taken 
Impact  which  the  war's 
cause  In  the  community 
least  some  of  the  111  eflectB 

Today,  unemployment 
existent  In  the  area  and 
most   entirely   to   those 
inaopable  of  earning  a 
spite    many   problems 
shortages  of  merchandise 
at  a  highly  satisfactory 
tlnct  c«»ntrast  with  the 
only  a  few  years  ago. 

Chelseans  need  not  hn^ 
recall  the  days  of 
drasttcallv  shortened 
out  the  thirties,  hundreds 
area    were    either    total]  r 
worked   but   a  day   or 
others  were  employed  on 
limited   extent,   at   wage 
only  a  bare  subsistence, 
the  general  condition  an< 
forced  to  dose,  while 
to  keep  their  doors  open 

Whether  thU  conditio^ 
in   the   hands   of   the 
They  cannot  control  the 
tlons  that  will  follow 
ttlltles.  but  they  can  do 
the   dislocations   as  the; ' 
The  first  step  in  any 
the  city  U  a  realisation 
pact. 

Plzat.  a  decrease  In 
available  is  a  certainty. 
dustrlea  may  be  able  to 
ent  standards  of 
Impoasible  for  aU  to  do 
gain  their  present 
a  period  of  reconversion, 
unemployment  from 
the  pnlod  of  caanga. 
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tl  e  number  of  job* 
I  ome  Individual  in- 
n  alntaln  their  pres- 
employrient.  but  It  will  be 
Others  may  re- 
employment levels  after 
but  there  will  be 
Industrlea  during 


Some  ot  the  older  men  and  some  women 
now  employed  will  drop  from  the  labor  mar- 
ket with  the  close  of  the  war.  but  It  U  highly 
unlikely  that  the  number  thus  withdrawing 
from  the  labor  market  will  offset  the  decreasu 
in  Jobs.  There  will  also  be  some  absorption 
of  lald-off  workers  by  retail  and  service  es- 
tablishments that  are  now  undermanned,  a 
temporary  boom  In  this  type  of  business,  may 
sboot  their  employment  level  above  the  nor- 
mal for  a  time. 

The  great  problem  will  be  the  return 
to  civilian  work  of  several  thousand  men 
now  In  the  armed  services.  Many  of  these, 
of  course,  will  return  to  Jobs  they  held  be- 
fore the  war.  In  some  cases  replacing  men 
or  women  hired  "for  the  duration"  only. 
Others  will  find  that  their  prewar  Jobs  are 
now  none::lstent,  and  some  will  not  desire 
their  old  Jobs  back.  But  there  will  be  a 
huge  Increment  to  the  potential  labor  force 
from  the  younger  men  who  were  not  in  the 
labor  pool  before  their  Induction  Into  the 
armed  service,  but  who  will  Immediately 
be  seeking  work  after  their  discharge. 
These  men  must  find  Jobs  on  their  return 
home  If  the  community  is  to  give  them  their 
bare  dues,  and  this  La  the  face  of  a  potential 
shortage  of  Jobs  In  the  area. 

The  net  result  of  the  foreseeable  post-war 
Job  conditions  will  be  an  Increased  labor 
supply  and  a  decreased  demand  for  labor. 
This,  If  allowed  to  stand,  would  Inevitably 
mean  depressed  conditions,  unemployment, 
lowered  wage  standards,  a  breakdown  In 
business. 

This  Is  Chelsea's  prospect  for  the  future, 
unless  the  community  Is  far-sighted  enough 
to  take  action  now  to  remedy  matters. 


Our  Last  Chance  in  Cklna 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MimfBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  a  good  many  articles, 
editorials,  and  broadcasts  in  this  coun- 
try about  the  so-called  crisis  in  China. 
Whether  realized  by  their  authors  or  not, 
they  are  contributing  to  a  systematic,  or- 
ganized. Nation-wide  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  discredit  the  central  govern- 
ment of  China  and  Its  leaders,  especially 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the 
Soong  family,  and  those  western-educat- 
ed Chinese  who  for  several  decades  have 
influenced  China  profoundly  in  our  di- 
rection. 

Some  of  these  attacks  have  been  thor- 
oughly scurrilous,  others  merely  a  col- 
lection of  vicious  rumors  and  cheap  gos- 
sip. In  the  most  widely  circulated  col- 
xuaa  I  coimted  14  statements  that  I  per- 
sonally know  to  be  utterly  false. 

No  one  denies  there  is  a  crisis  In  China, 
although  it  is  not  much  more  serious 
now  than  It  has  been  for  many  months, 
and  In  some  respects  Is  less  acute. 
Many  persons  familiar  with  Asia  have 
been  warning  on  every  possible  occasion 
since  1937,  and  especially  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  Increased  Internal  difttcul- 
ties  were  inevitable  in  China  imless  wa 
changed  some  of  our  apparent  policiea 
toward  Asia.   More  than  18  months  ago 
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before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  here  on  the  floor,  I  tried  to  describe 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  such 
words  as — 

China  Is  In  a  most  critical  position — ^more 
so  than  America  begins  to  realize.  •  •  • 
We  have  got  to  make  our  purposes  clear  and 
put  them  In  unmistakable  terms  or  else  we 
ahall  lose  China.  *  *  *  No  longer  Is  It 
a  question.  If  It  ever  was,  of  whether  or  not 
we,  out  of  magnanimity  and  generosity,  are 
going  to  help  the  Chinese.  The  burning 
question,  from  the  standpoint  of  America's 
own  security.  Is  whether  the  Chinese  are 
going  to  keep  on  helping  us. 

The  most  important  thing  for  us  to 
realize  about  the  present  crisis  In  China 
Is  that  It  is  largely  made  in  America. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  in  trouble  because  he 
gambled  his  own  destiny  and  that  of  his 
nation  on  his  faith  in  the  western  democ- 
racies and  their  promises.  There  is  dis- 
satisfaction with  him  in  some  circles  in 
China  because  the  democracies  have  not 
yet  made  good,  which  properly  casts 
doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions. 
There  is  one  way  and  only  one  way  to 
resolve  the  crisis  and  restore  imity. 
That  is  for  us  to  vindicate  Chiang's  judg- 
ment and  prove  by  our  performance  that 
he  was  right  in  placing  his  faith  in  the 
western  democracies  instead  of,  first, 
going  in  with  Japan  and  the  other  colored 
peoples  to  make  this  a  race  war,  or 
second,  going  In  with  the  Communists  to 
make  it  a  class  war. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  enor- 
mous extra  cost  to  America  in  lives  and 
money  if  China  becomes  further  divided 
and  weakened,  and  we  have  to  defeat 
Japan  without  her  full  and  most  effec- 
tive cooperation.  Does  It  make  sense  for 
us  to  be  Joining  in  a  concerted  attempt 
to  discredit  the  one  man  who  more  than 
all  others  combined  has  kept  China  on 
her  feet  and  In  the  ring  on  the  same  side 
we  are  on?  Surely  this  is  the  time  to 
understand  and  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  troubles  and  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  hold  up  his  hands,  not  kick 
him.  What  has  happened  to  our  sense 
of  proportion?  We  should  be  prof  oundly 
grateful  for  the  remarkable  degree  of 
stability  and  progress  China  has  demon- 
strated through  7  long  years  of  gruelling 
torture,  rather  than  complain  too  bit- 
terly about  the  admitted  Imperfections 
and  the  long  way  she  still  has  to  go. 

A  frank  and  challenging  statement  by 
Pearl  S.  Buck  of  seme  of  the  deeper  Issues 
Involved  appeared  in  the  August  issue  of 
Common  Sense.  I  am  including  it  and 
wish  It  could  be  circulated  and  read  as 
widely  as  the  many  imtrue  stories  and 
misleading  reports  have  been.  Her 
analysis  of  the  situation  within  China 
is,  I  think,  thoroughly  accurate: 

OX7S  LAST  CHANCS  IM  CHIMA  '      < 

(By  Pearl  8.  Buck) 
We  have  now  solidly  laid  the  foundations 
for  future  wars  In  Asia.  We  have  laid  them 
In  the  two  most  Important  countries.  China 
and  India;  but  we  have  not  wholly  neglected 
Russia.  Should  Russia  be  dissatisfied  with  us 
In  the  future,  a  thing  always  possible,  she 
will  find  two  potential  allies,  numbering  be- 
tween them  most  of  the  world's  population. 
It  may  be.  If  Industrialization  Is  rapid 
enough,  that  Rtisslan  leadership  will  not  even 
be  necessary. 


For  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of  futxire 
wars  with  masterful  thoroughness.  We  have 
neglected  no  Insults;  we  have  been  ruthless 
In  our  denials.  Under  able  English  direction 
we  have  completely  scorned  India;  first,  by 
our  silence  during  the  Cripps  mission  and  by 
our  acquiescence  in  the  suppression  of  human 
rights  to  a  degree  which  has  not  been 
matched.  In  Its  ruthlessness,  outside  of 
Pasclst-ovraed  Europe;  second,  by  careful  and 
total  Ignorance  about  her  famine,  again  Un- 
der direction,  and  third,  by  our  recent  refusal 
at  Bretton  Woods  to  agree  that  India  has  the 
right  to  spend  her  own  money  as  she  likes. 
.Scrupulously  careful  always,  we  have  chiro«d 
In  and  agreed  with  England  that  the  unfreez- 
ing of  Indian  credits  In  London  can  be  no 
part  of  any  International  agreement. 

This  disposaa  pretty  thoroughly  of  India. 
For  a  long  time  to  come  she  wUl  not  believe 
In  us.  Our  fine  ideas  and  sentiments  now 
ring  completely  hollow  to  her.  She  believed 
in  them  before  this  war.  Now  she  knows  bet- 
ter. Like  the  Atlantic  Charter,  they  do  not 
apply  to  her. 

The  foundations  have  not  been  so  easy  to 
lay  In  China  because  that  country  Is  not 
quite  m  the  position  of  India.  But  In  spite 
of  all  difficulty  we  are  succeeding  there  too  In 
alienating  the  people  and  in  building  up  dis- 
may and  distrust,  ready  for  the  next  war. 
As  Walter  Llppmann  has  said,  it  Is  now  very 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  close  to  Britain. 
We  have  followed  British  policy  so  faithfully 
that  we  have  lost  our  own  opportunity  in 
this  generation  for  taking  a  leading  part  In 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  perhaps  of  the  world. 
Britain  and  Russia  will  tie  for  the  place  of 
highest  power  in  the  peace.  In  any  event,  we 
will  come  In  third. 

This  has  been  the  result  of  our  own  Igno- 
rance not  only  of  Asia  and  the  world,  but  our 
Ignorance  of  oiu'selves,  our  own  strength, 
and  the  strategic  place  lif  which  this  war  put 
us  m  the  world.  With  the  greatest  Industrial 
machine  In  the  world,  the  greatest  army 
and  navy  and  air  force,  our  diplomacy,  al- 
ways subject  to  Britain,  has  now  put  us  Into 
third-rate  position  among  the  powers.  One 
feared  it  with  the  loss  of  India  as  an  ally, 
for  no  one  can  call  a  people  as  sullen  as  half  • 
starved  slaves  an  ally;  one  fears  It  still  more 
In  the  deep  and  Increasing  anger  now  rising 
against  us  in  China.  Only  fools  or  the  most 
Ignorant  of  people,  God  keep  us  from  being 
either,  could  ignore  this  anger.  It  Is  easy 
to  speak  and  feel  In  arrogant  terms  In  As  a 
while  our  troops  «re  successfully  Invadmg 
Europe.  But  It  la  folly  and  ignorance  all  the 
same. 

We  have  followed  the  traditional  youthful 
American  pattern  In  regard  to  China.  First 
we  rushed  to  idolize  and  to  idealize.  Those 
of  us  who  knew  China  shuddered  and  trem- 
bled. China  deserves  honor  and  respect  and 
our  friendship  above  that  of  all  others,  for 
her  people  are  like  ours  In  their  belief  In  in- 
dependence and  democracy.  But  no  country 
any  more  than  any  Individual  can  stand 
sentimental  Idolatry  and  idealization.  Re- 
vulsion Is  sure  to  come.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  China's  great  qualities  as  well  as  her 
faults  tried,  for  the  sake  of  America,  to  pre- 
sent a  balanced  and  truthful  picture,  the  pic- 
ture of  a  great  country,  caught  unprepared 
for  war  but  fighting  bravely  against  an  In- 
vader. 

It  was  Impoasible  to  get  thU  picture  to  the 
American  people  quickly  enough.  The  con- 
trolled radio  networks  would  not  have  It. 
The  popular  press,  newspapers  Included,  with 
only  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  not  Interest- 
ed. The  pendulum  went  on  swinging. 
Yoimg  Journalists,  inexperienced  and  with- 
out historical  perspectives.  Judged  a  coun- 
try thousands  of  years  old  by  yotmg  Ameri- 
can standards.  China  began  to  be  con- 
demned. Then  condemnation  could  not  pro- 
ceed swiftly  enough.  Indeed,  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  guiding  our  Amer- 


ican foreign  policies  to  encourage  this  con- 
demnation. It  provided  reasons  for  not  giv- 
ing China  swifter  aid,  the  reasona,  too.  for 
not  diverting  anything  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
By  a  series  of  the  same  masterly  strokes  that 
made  it  clear  to  \u  that  the  real  war  was  in 
Europe,  not  Asia,  it  has  now  been  mad* 
clear,  or  very  nearly  clear,  to  the  American 
people  that  China  does  not  deserve  aid  from 
us  because  of  her  internal  divisions  and  cor- 
ruption. China,  like  India,  must  first  unify 
herself,  "clean  her  own  house,"  the  ancient 
phrase  has  It,  before  she  deserves,  etc.  The 
conclvislon  has  a  curiously  familiar  ring 
Boout  it.  It  Is.  In  fact,  an  echo  of  Britain'* 
policy  in  India,  the  policy  which  has  succeed- 
ed in  planting  a  new  hatred  of  the  entlr* 
white  race  In  millions  of  hearts. 

Were  the  foundations  for  future  war*  quit* 
so  completely  laid  in  China  as  in  India,  on* 
would  not  Uke  time  and  energy  now  to  per- 
form so  futile  a  task  as  to  try  to  destroy 
them.  But  it  is  not  too  late  in  China.  Thou- 
sands of  Americans,  accustomed  to  liking  and 
even  to  trusting  the  Chinese,  are  not  quite 
ready  to  dislike  and  distrust  them.  They 
have  accepted  England's  verdict  on  Indi^— 
they  ask  no  questions  there.  But  they  ar* 
still  asking  questions  about  China.  WhU* 
they  ask  there  Is  hope. 
What  are  these  questions? 
Is  China  going  Fascist?  No.  there  ha* 
never  been  any  real  danger  of  China's  going 
Fascist  and  there  Is  none  now.  It  is  true  that 
China  was  caught  by  this  war  while  she  waa 
In  a  transition  period  between  the  old  em- 
pire form  of  government  and  a  modem  demo- 
cratic form,  which  would  enable  her  to  elect 
her  own  government.  There  Is  no  way  by 
which  Chinese  can  elect  a  president,  for 
example,  therefore  It  Is  true  that  General- 
issimo Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  the  nonelected 
head  of  the  Chinese  Nation.  He  has  risen 
as  any  such  leader  arises  where  there  la  no 
political  machinery  for  election,  by  his  own 
ability  and  by  common  assent.  It  stUl  re- 
mains true  that,  whatever  his  faults,  he  ha* 
been  the  only  man  who  could  have  led  China 
during  this  war.  In  exactly  the  rame  sense 
that  Stalin  has  been  the  man  of  the  hour 
for  Russia  and  Churchill  the  man  of  the  hour 
for  England,  If  not  for  India. 

But  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is  not  a  Fascist.  B* 
is  first  of  all  a  Chinese,  and  second  of  all 
a  soldier.  As  a  Chinese  there  is  something 
contra<Mctory  in  this,  for  the  Chinese  people 
have  never  given  their  highest  honors  to 
soldiers.  We  of  the  West  have  glorified  the 
mlUunot,  but  China  has  not.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  knows  hU  own  people,  and  since  he  ha* 
the  hope  of  becomin<;  permanent  In  Chines* 
history,  it  Is  thoroughly  Chinese  for  him  now 
to  wish  to  be  something  more  than  a  sol- 
dier. His  trend  today  i»  not  toward  fascism 
or  even -militarism,  but  toward  phUosophy 
and  scholarship. 

This  man  has  hU  very  real  faults,  as  have 
all  our  leaders  In  this  war.  He  la  not  a  world 
mind,  any  more  than  the  others  are.  He  i* 
as  paissionately  Chinese  as  Churchill  is  Eng- 
lish, and  has  had  the  same  tendency,  only 
in  lesser  degree,  to  arrogance  and  having  his 
own  way.  He  is,  however,  a  man  of  the  lower 
middle  classes,  and  not  an  aristocrat,  and 
he  has  no  feeling  of  superior  class.  In  thl* 
he  Is  more  comparable  to  Stalin  than  to 
Churchill.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  are  alike, 
and  Stalin  and  Chiang  Kai-ahek.  Same  day 
an  Interesting  study  could  be  made  of  the 
curlotis  similarities  between  thess  foiu-  men 
who  today  rule  the  world.  For  in  cpite  of 
the  present  fashion  in  America  to  sneer  at 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  to  speak  of  his  decreas- 
ing influence,  let  us  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
think  that  his  power  in  Cliln*  is  really  de- 
creasing because  of  what  some  young  Ameri- 
can commentators  are  saying  and  writing. 
In  the  heart*  of  the  Chinese,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  remains  what  be  has  always  been  sice* 
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hm  — umeJ  leadenhip,  and  the  contempt 
with  wbtch  he  haa  been  treated  In  Washing- 
ton throughout  thla  war  does  not  weaken  his 
poaitloo  m  China — rather  It  atrcnfthens  It. 
linj  Chhiaap  who  might  thc--'>tlTea  crltl- 
^  da*  lilm  more  aeverely  are  rallsrlng  to  him 
feeeauee  he  armbollzea  China  and  when  he  la 
insolted  China  la  insulted.  This  attitude  la 
easy  to  understand.  80  wotild  we  behave  tf 
Booaeyelt  aa  President  at  the  United  States 
Wtn  btftttlad  abroad. 

Can  the  men  around  Chiang  Kai-shek 
drive  him  to  fascism?  No;  tor  they  are  not 
strong  enotigh  and  the  forces  of  democracy 
in  the  Chinese  people  are  too  strong.  The 
Biioh-talked-about  Tal  Ll.  with  hla  secret 
MiTlce  and  the  xindoubted  crimes  that  they 
hare  eonunttted  in  some  Instances,  is  no 
new  flgure.  He  has  been  operating  for  many 
yean.  80  hare  the  famoiia  Chen  brothers. 
Tlila  is  not  to  minimize  these  men,  but  it  is 
to  My  that  they  are  no  new  phenomena  of 
the  war.  Hor  are  they  more  dangeroua  to 
desDocracy  than  some  Americans  could  be 
In  our  own  country.  Such  men  exist  in 
every  nation.  They  are  as  heartily  hated 
by  many  In  China  as  they  are  here  and  as 
ardently  supported  by  those  few  who  share 
their  prejudices. 

In  short.  China  Is  volng  through  the  same 
•trtiggle  thAt  we  are.  She  knows  it.  I  have 
beard  Intetllgent  Chinese  wonder  at  us  for 
(sttlng  so  st^rsd  up  over  their  Internal  con> 
dltlon  whe^.  in  th^lr  eyes  our  own  is  fsr 
MOW  tiMlM.  Thtiy  have  no  problem  of 
xaea  dlHJiUaluattov,  no  such  division  as  there 
Is  between  the  South  and  the  North  In  the 
United  States. 

Can  China  a^leve  democracy  under 
Chiang  Kai-shek?  Tes:  for  Chiang  wlU  not 
be  a  decisive  force  In  himself.  Be  is  a  man 
of  tamper  and  some  arrogance  and  he  likes 
Ms  own  way  as  well  as  the  others  of  the 
Big  Four  do,  but  he  is  preeminently  a  leader 
of  men.  not  a  dictator.  He  will  lead  the 
people  to  democracy  if  democracy  Is  what 
they  insist  upon,  for  he  will  lead  them,  at 
an  ccats.  In  thl«  he  Is  more  like  Roosevelt 
ttian  Stalin. 

Will  China  go  Communlstf  Not  tf  the 
Clilusaa  people  can  help  it.  and  they  can. 
Hoa-Ooousunlst  Chinese  today,  those  who 
I  liharal  as  wen  aa  Umbo  lasa  liberal,  are  de- 
that  thdr  country  ahaU  not  be 
k.  aapaclally  when  one  of  the  parta  would 
vm%  Its  allegiance  to  Russia  rather  than  to 
China.  It  is  not  a  question  with  most  Chinese 
aa  to  whetber  the  Communists  are  right  or 
wrong  or  wbetbar  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  right 
or  wrong:  It  la  that  they  will  not  tolerate  two 
amyaa,  two  aapaiate  governments,  two  states; 
and  between  the  Communist  state  and  the 
Nationalist  state,  they  feel  that  at  least  the 
NaUonalist  U  Chinese  and  not  linked  with  a 
foreign  power.  They  feel  that  there  U  some 
hope  of  correcting  the  faults  of  the  Govern- 
ment tbax  Is  their  own  and  none  whatever  of 
correcting  the  faults  of  one  that  is  not 
Coinase. 
It  abould  be  easy  for  most  Americans  to 

rhfnasa  against   ttmm Ism;    it   is  exacUy 

the  same  as  our  own.  But  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist  Party  has  this  advantage:  it  came  Into 
being  at  a  time  when  China  was  in  the  midst 
ol  the  transition  from  one  form  at  govern- 
■Msc  to  another,  and  it  was  able  to  gather  an 
•tmj  and  gst  arms,  at  first  from  Russia.  Our 
OdaBmunist  Party  might  have  done  such  a 
thine  In  our  CivU  War.  had  It  come  into  be- 
ing then. 

u  short,  nothing  about  China  can  bs 
Vndsntood  without  understanding  the  point 
In  history  at  which  China  was  when  the  war 
broke.  She  cee<isd  peace  decpeiately  for  an- 
owherdecade  in  ordsr  to  solidify  her  people's 
go^sniment.  When  we  consider  how  dlcta- 
ttttial  the  powers  iMcome  In  any  government 
*^"^°^-TV  ^*  wonder  la  not  that  the  Chi- 
nees Ooiveinai^it  Is  so  dictatorial,  but  that 
ttlanotmoreeo.  Osrtalnly  Chiang  Kal-Aek 
Is  less  dictatorial,  gsnwally  speaking,  in  his 
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poweis  than  Roosevelt 
The  Chlneses  people  hav< 
to  frame  modem  democratic 
own  protection.    Yet  the 
exercised  and  do  exercise 
power.    Individuals  suffci 
people  have  always  risen 
China  suffers  of  course 
to  propagandize  herself, 
tradition  of  propaganda 
ashamed  to  boast  and  sell 
have  always  felt  that  wqat 
to  speak  for  Itself.    Nor 
dal  resources  of  Bnglanc , 
potir  millions  Into  America 
of  propaganda.    China 
or  shape  our  Ideas  as  she 
fore  quite  helpless  In  the 
This  very   helplefsness 
indignation  which 
tion  at  Injustice  and  falsi' 
Ing  Chinese  whom  we  ou|ht 
They  are  fully  aware  of 
dured  at  our  hands  whlcb 
of  courtesy,  wanted  to 
tesy   is  traditional   and 
themselves  to  break  it  do^n 
own  desperate  need.    Bu' 
for  our  Information, 
Chinesss  Is  able  to  forget 
It  has  become  f  ashlonabh 
China. 

Long  before  the  loss  of 
East  Icdies,  Malaya,  and 
saw  exactly  what  might 
pen  and  they  offered  to 
to  the  Indies  and  later  tc 
offer  was  declined  the 
til  too  late. 

The  Burma  Road,  Chir^i 
at  heart-break  cost  In 
pace  which  western 
possible,  was  lost.    A 
few  Americans  even  yet 
tlon  of  what  It  has  mean  . 
result.    Chinese  know 
corruption  connected  witli 
tr'alQc.     They  would  have 
nate  it  but  thagr  were 
the  corruption  now  going 
In    the  West  even   amoc  ; 
the  less  said  about  the 
Burma  Road  among  true! 
officials    the    better 
principles  of  incorruptibility 
plied  everywhere  alike. 

The  blockade  of  China 
rlble  inflation:  second,  no 
rials.    President    Roosevel  t 
only  shocked  the  Chinees 
said  that   more  was  beiig 
Himalayas    ttian    bad    evir 
Burma  Road.    We  had  nefer 
over  the  Burma  Road. 

Tlie  attitude  of  our  Ami 
in  China,  with  a  few  noAle 
been  Insulting  and  arrogai  it 
nese,  or  so  the  Chinese  hajve 
only  a  difference  In  hab 
the  Chinese  have  felt 
ception,  that  the  Americans 
as  foreigners,  have  tended 
thing  that  the  Chinese  hate 
looked  the  facts  of 
blockade,  rlrmmsfanoBs 
nese  do  not  feel 
not  eonsldsred  that 
fought  without  the  heavy 
modern   equipment  for 
The  Americana,  the  Chlni 
to  shove  them  aside  and 
their  own  way.  Ignoring 
has  gained  In  holding 
years. 

China  has  benefited  little 
because  of  the  blockade 
shlpa  given   her  have  be4n 
But  China  has  had  to  f  led 
nwnber  of  American  soldiers 
payment  for  lend-lease 
payment,  the  very  provldihg 


qburchin.  or  Stalin, 
not  had  the  time 
laws  for  their 
I  ^Inese  people  have 
an  enormous  mass 
tyrannies,  but  the 
against  tyrants, 
from  her  Inability 
She  has  not  the 
The  Chinese  are 
themselves.     They 
they  did  ought 
they  the  flnan- 
so  that  they  can 
for  the  purposes 
buy  cur  brains. 
1  Ikes.     She  is  there- 
ace  of  competition. 
and   the   sense  of 
It,  Indigna- 
y,  \a  today  allenat- 
tK>t  to  alienate. 
auch  hardship  en- 
they  Iiave  not,  out 
This  cour- 
Jiey  cannot  bring 
.  In  spite  of  their 
I  might  list  here, 
things  which  no 
^specially  now  when 
to  find  fault  with 
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people  when  he 

flown  over  the 

gone    over    the 

sent  very  much 

lean  military  men 
exceptions,  has 
toward  the  Chi- 
felt.    It  may  be 
«  of  courtesy  but 
without  ex- 
have  come  over 
to  discount  every- 
done,  have  over- 
Inflation  and 
which  the  Chl- 
responsible,  have 
armies    have 
weapons  and  the 
^hlch   they  hoped, 
say.  tend  to  want 
do  everything  in 
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f»r 


ChJosae 
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tl« 


from  lend -lease 

The  two  Liberty 

almost  us^eas. 

an  increasing 

on  her  sou  m 

Aside  from  such 

of  the  food  has 


been  a  heavy  btmlen.  An  egg  In  China  today 
costs  $8.  Tet  they  reckon  that  every  Amer- 
ican man  nnut  be  allowed  six  eggo  a  day. 
Including  those  In  the  desserts  which  he  de- 
mands. The  Chinese  have  never  been  a 
heavy  beef~eatlng  people  but  our  men  must 
have  an  average  of  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
beef  alone  every  day.  There  are  no  beef 
cattle  In  China  as  stich.  The  result  is  that 
cattle  used  for  farm  labor  have  had  to  bs 
requisitioned  to  the  final  dismay  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  governors  of  provinces  where  Amer- 
ican men  are  stationed  have  sent  in  protests 
to  Chungking,  asking  bow  the  land  is  to  be 
plowed.    But  Chungking  Is  trying  to  carry  on. 

The  Chinese  were  given  to  understand  by 
Washington  they  thought  direct  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  the  vast  and  extenslye 
airfields  In  Inner  China  which  they  have  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  oiir  Air  Foroe  would  be 
paid  for.  Millions  of  laborers  have  bad  to 
be  paid  and  fed  somehow.  To  date  no  money 
has  come  from  America  for  this. 

The  Chinese  were  not  prepared  for  ths 
youthful  irrepressiblllty  of  American  young 
men  nor  were  they  prepared  for  their  tend- 
encies to  get  drunk  often  and  thoroughly 
nor  for  their  general  behavior  toward  women. 
"We  did  not  know  how  young  you  were"  has 
been  their  polite  Chinese  way  of  expressing 
It  publicly. 

But  why  continue  the  list?  It  Is  a  long 
one  and  something  can  be  said  on  the  other 
side  as  the  Chinese  are  quick  to  see  for  them- 
selves. "We  know  we  have  no  Slectrlc  shad- 
ows (movies)  no  Jumping-places  (dancs 
halls)  not  soft  Ice-cream  parlors  (soda  foun- 
tains) and  so  we  are  very  dull  for  yoxir  sol- 
diers to  ova  many  sorrows"  one  Chinese  put 
It  to  me  nicely  not  long  ago. 

Added  to  all  else  now  la  the  heap  of  rash 
criticism  which  magazines  and  newspaper 
writers  are  hastening  to  put  out  as  the  lat- 
est thing  on  China.  Where  Is  our  much- 
vaunted  friendship  for  China  that  we  accept 
this  sort  of  thing  so  easily  vrlth  so  little 
search  for  the  truth?  Most  of  all  where  is 
our  practical  common  sense  that  we  do  not 
see  the  danger  to  ourselves  of  alienating 
China  from  us  as  we  fall  into  the  well-oiled 
traps  of  propaganda  for  continuing  the  white 
maiu'  rule  In  Asia? 

The  great  division  between  England  and 
ourselves  m  Asia  is  that  we  have  until  now 
wanted  a  strong  China  and  a  weak  Jr.pan 
whereas  England  wants  a  weak  China  and 
inevitably  a  strong  Japan. 

But  why  not  be  American? 


Aadent  Tedmiqn* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OP   GXORCia 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21, 1944 

Mr.  RAMSPSCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  effitorial  from 
the  Dayton  Daily  News: 

AMCIXNT  TSCBKIQXn 

As  a  ivosacutor  of  criminals  Ooramor 
Dewey  Is  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  ancient 
technique  of  the  haid-preesed  thief.  To  di- 
vert attention  from  ^ima^^f  he  dashes  after 
some  innocent  man  crying  to  the  crowd, 
"stop,  thief.- 

Presldcnt  Roosevelt  and  Gordell  Bull  wers 
begging  for  intematiooal  cooperation,  open 
to  all  nationa  of  good  will,  far  back  in  ths 
days  when  Thomas  Dewey  was  saying,  as  he 
said  in  a  speech  in  Mllwauksa.  center  of  iso- 
lationism, In  1940: 
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••We  know  we  cannot  possibly  remain 
strong  and  free  unless  we  reject  every  en- 
tanglement in  the  affairs  of  Europe." 

That  old  Isolationism  is  embarrassing  In 
these  days  when  the  dullest  mind  can  per- 
ceive that  it  was  such  isolationism  which, 
first,  brought  on  the  present  war  and,  sec- 
ond, opposed  and  delayed  the  efforts  to  be 
ready  for  the  war  when  It  came.  The  poli- 
tician caught  In  such  a  fix  has  but  one  re- 
course, to  attack  someone  else  for  his  own 
offense,  hoping  in  the  ensuing  confusion  to 
make  his  own  escape.  The  trick  works  If  the 
people  are  sufficiently  gullible. 

In  this  case  the  trick  Is  so  obvious  as  to 
be  comical.  It  still  looks  as  If  the  coming 
political  campaign  would  be  comic  opera, 
not  tragedy,  as  the  prophets  have  feared  It 
might  be. 


Votes  by  Hon.  Elmer  Thomas,  of  Okla- 
homa, on  Major  Bills  and  Other 
Measures  Relating  to  Affricultare, 
Labor,  and  National  Defense,  and  on 
Vetoed  Bills    

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15).  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast  by  me 
on  major  bills,  resolutions,  and  amend- 
ments with  respect  to  agriculture,  labor, 
and  national  defense,   and  on  vetoed 

bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 

ACRICULTTni*— H.  1.  8838— FARM  KtUXT  BHX  TO 
INCKEASE  ACRICTJLTUKAL  PXjaCHASING  POWES 

Provided  for  direct  agricultural  relief  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
force  Increased  farm  prices  either  through 
allocating  production  or  through  leasing  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  It  from 
production. 

Arranged  for  farm-mortgage  relief  by 
granting  authorization  for  the  refinancing  of 
farm  mortgages  at  4!i  percent  Interest 
through  the  issuance  of  not  more  than  $2,- 
000.000.000  in  Government  bonds,  the  interest 
of  which— but  not  the  principal— would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Authorized  the  President  (in  the  so-called 
Tliomas  amendment)  to  devalue  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  as  much  as  50  percent 
and,  lor  6  months  from  the  passage  of  the 
act.  to  accept  up  to  »200,000,000  of  silver  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  50  cents  an  ounce  in 
payment  for  war  debts  due  from  any  foreign 
government  to  the  United  States. 

I  Note— When  this  act  was  approved  most 
farm  prices  were  the  lowest  on  record.  Un- 
der the  act  the  gold  dollar  was  revalued. 
Silver  certificates  were  expanded  and  addi- 
tional money  was  placed  in  circulation.  The 
effects  of  this  act  were  twofold :  First,  a  gen- 
eral rise  m  farm  prices.  Increasing  agricul- 
tural income  by  billions  of  dollars;  and.  sec- 
ond, through  the  devaluation  of  the  gold 
dollar  a  profit  was  made  for  the  Treasury  of 
over  $2,800,000,000.) 

On  passage  of  bill  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma 
Toted  'aye-  (AprU  28.  1933.  Concwssionai 
Rscoao,  p.  2562).  i 


soil     COWSniVATIOH     AKO     PA«ITT     FROOaAM— 

H.  a.  ssos 

Vote  on  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
8505,  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  balanced  fiow  of  agricultural  com- 
modities In  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(February  14,  1938,  Congressional  Record, 
p.  1881). 

son-    CONSERVATION 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  make 
further  provision  for  the  conservation  and 
proper  utilization  of  the  soil  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

Blr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(February  16,  1836,  Congressional  Record. 
p.  2165). 

AGRICTTLTURAL    COMMODmES — ^S.    «255 

Vote  on  ^e  passage  of  the  bill  to  establish 
a  policy  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Olilahoma  voted  "aye" 
(February  25.  1942,  Congressional  Record. 
p.  1624). 

agricultural  appropriations  bill — H.  R.  8481 

Vote  on  the  committee  amendment  propos- 
ing to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $400,000,- 
000  instead  of  $300,000,000,  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  for  Soil  Conservation  and  the  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  (The  so-called  benefits  pay- 
ment   under    the    Agricultural    Adjustment 


Thomas    of    Oklahoma    voted    "aye" 
8.    1943.    Congressional    Record,    p. 


Act.) 
Mr. 

(June 
6474). 

AGRICXTLTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL — H.  R.   9481 

Vote  on  the  committee  amendment  to  the 
agricultural  appropriations  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  loans,  grants,  and  rural  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(June  10.  1943,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
5641). 

CONTINtJANCE  OF  COMMODITT  CREDIT 
CORPORATION — H.  R.  3477 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  continue 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  to  revise  the 
basis  of  annual  appraisal  of  Its  assets,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(February  11.  1944,  Congressional  Record, 
p.  1624). 

farm  labor — HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   »• 

Vote  on  the  conference  report  making  an 
appropriation  to  assist  in  providing  a  supply 
and  distribution  of  farm  labor  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1943. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(April  16,  1943.  Congressional  Record,  p. 
3467). 

PRICE  CONTROL — H.  R.  5990 

Vote  on  the  amendment  of  Senator  OTiIa- 
HONET  as  modified,  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, providing  for  a  parity  price  on  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(Janxiary  10,  1942,  Concresbional  Reccnu).  p. 
230). 

PRICE  CONTROL — ^H.  R.   5»t0 

Vote  on  the  amendment  of  Senator  Bank- 
head  to  the  committee  amendment,  providing 
that  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  act 
by  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture. 

Mr.    Thomas    of    Oklahoma    voted    "aye" 
(January  9,  1942,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
189). 
extension  or  emircinct  price  control  act 

or    1942 — SCBSmiES — B.    1764 

Vote  on  the  committee  amendment  pro- 
viding that  after  June  80.  1945,  neither  the 
Price  Administrator  nor  the  Reconstruction 


Finance  Corporation  nor  any  other  Govern- 
ment corporation  shall  make  subsidy  pay* 
ments  unless  the  money  required  for  such 
subsidy  has  been  appropriated  by  Congreaa. 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(June  5.  1944.  Concrsssional  Record,  p. 
5300). 

supplemental  prick  COMTtOL — SXNATS  JOQtV 
resolution  ISl 

Vote  on  the  amendment  of  Senator  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma  proposing  that  parity  prices  and 
comparable  prices  for  any  agricultural  com- 
modity shall  be  determined  as  authorized  by 
existing  law  but  shall  also  include  all  (arm 
labor. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye"  (Sep* 
tember  29,  1942.  Conoeessional  Record,  p. 
7594). 

MEtrnULITT   act   op    1939 — HOUSE    JOINT 
RESOLtrnON   SOS 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  at 
the  United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety 
of  Its  citizens  and  their  Interests. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aya* 
(October  27,  1939,  Congressional  Bscoaa^ 
p.  1024). 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE — H.   R.    S791 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provlda 
more  effectively  for  th«  national  defense  by 
carrying  out  the  recoqfiniendations  of  the 
President  in  his  mesaagv'qC  Jantiary  12,  1939, 
to  the  Congress.  ^ 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  roted  "aye" 
(March  7,  1939.  Comosbsional  Record,  p. 
2371). 

NATIONAL   DEPDrSa — H.    R.    8791 

Vote  on  the  committee  amendment  to  In* 
crease  the  number  of  airplanes  from  6,500 
to  6.000. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye** 
(March  6.  1939,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
2285). 

national   defense — H.    R.    9SS0 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  expedite 
the  strengthening  of  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(June  11,  1940.  Congressional  Recobd,  p. 
7935). 

PAT  AND  allowances  POR  ARMT,  NAVT,  MAaZMI 
CORPS.    AND    COAST    OUARD— H.    R.    •44C 

Repeal  of  congressional  retirement  pay: 
Vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Btro,  to  the  committee  amendment,  for 
himself.  Senator  Burton,  Senator  Bailet,  and 
Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado,  providing  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  approved  May  29,  1930,  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  any  elective  officer. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(February  19.  1942,  Congressional  Recoco, 
p.  1468). 

determent  or  fathers  from  the  draft^ 

S.    7«3 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  exempting 
certain  married  men  who  have  children,  from, 
liability  under  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(October  6,  1943.  Congressional  Record,  p. 
8155). 

WARTIME    method    OF   VOTING    BT    MEMMBa    OP 
the  armed  forces — B.  128* 

Vote  on  the  conference  report  of  the  bill  to 
provide  a  method  of  voting  in  time  of  war 
by  members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ab- 
sent from  the  place  of  their  residence. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(March  14,  1944,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
2573). 

NATIONAL  DUMM»m  UEflRMENT  FROM  MILTTART 
SERVICE  or  PIB80M8  ENCAGED  IN  AGRICVb- 
TURE — 8.   729 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  8.  T29, 
providing  for  the  deferment  from  military 
service  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculturat 
occupation. 
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Itr.  TmxMAM    of    OUabotn*    voted    '^jb" 
fMarch  17.  l»43.  Cotmmmmmut.  Bkow.  p. 


WAB  rowns  act.  imi 

•OUTAST    rUHUMMKL — •. 

Vcim  on  the  amendment  offered  by  SeoAtor 
JoHMaoir  of  Colorado  for  blmnelf  and  Senator 
>lcK«Ti.Ai.  as  modified,  providing  that  any 
flrst-c!ass-letter  mall  matter  which  la  sent 
by  a  member  of  the  military  or  naval  forces 
o(  the  United  States  (Including  the  D. 
8.  Coaat  Guard)  while  on  active  duty  or 
m  the  actlva  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  Sttttea.  to  any  person  In  the  United 
Btates.  Including  the  Territories  and  poe- 
amalonB  thereof,  shall  be  uansmltted  In  the 
malls  free  of  postage,  subject  to  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  preacnbe. 

Mr.  TaoiCAe  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(January  28,  1942.  Concscssxohal  Btcokd, 
p.  778). 


BBrammrr  atpsopkutiom — b.  b.  ssss 

Vote  on  the  oocnmlttee  amendment  In- 
crseeliig  the  appropriation  for  the  Ordnance 
Department  from  $92,282,034   to  •48.038.aS9. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(April  8.  1938.  CoMoacasiONAL  Ezcoeo, 
p.  48&1). 


waa  BBTABncsirr  arvaovauTioM — h.  b.  ssss 
Vote  on  the  committee  amendment  In- 
■eeslnn  the  appropriation  for  the  procure- 
ment or  production  of  ordance  materiel, 
machinery,  and  supplies  from  $2,900,000  to 
•12.90aCOO. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(April  8.  1938.  CoMeaassiONAi.  Rscoso, 
p.  4851). 


Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  the  World 
War  edjosted  certtfleates.  for  the  cancelation 
of  unpaid  interest  accrued  on  loans  secured 
by  such  certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Tbomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(January  20.  1938,  CoMcaiaaxoMAi.  Rkosd, 
p.  708). 

VAT   Aim  AIXOWAHCSS  FOB  ABMT.  WAVT.  MABXMB 
COar*.    AMD    COAST    ODAao^B.    B.    S44S 

Vote  on  the  amendment  of  Senator 
DowwvT.  propoetDf  to  reduce  the  pension-age 
Bmlt  from  8S  to  80  and  to  Increase  the 
•mount  oontrtbuted  by  the  Federal  Ck>vern« 
BMnt  for  old-Bce  aeslstaaee  to  880  per  month, 
.jntboui  tlM  necevlty  ot  matching  by  the 


"aye" 


Mr.  ^moujm  of   Oklahoma   voted 
(yrbruary  IB,  iBiX 

p.  u;0). 


on  the 

for  ol 


of  the  bill  (R  m.  7980) 
•esistancs  and  unern- 


Mr.  Tnomao  of  OfeUUMM  toted  "■?•" 
<June  10.  1898.  CoMMBMmut,  Kacoao, 
p.  9880). 

VAOi  ABS  BotnM  ram  labob  etABBAaas  m 

IBTBaaTATB  OOa«MBBC»— B.  S41A 

Vcte  on  the  paesBge  of  8.  Mil  provldtnc 
fpr  the  esubliehmrat  of  fair  labor  BUadBrdB 
Itt  mmgloffmmxt*  la  uid  •flecung  intersute 


voted   "aye" 
BAL   Bbcoso.   p. 


Mr.  TaoBuo  ot 
fJuly  81.   latT. 

7907). 

•ailBBMBBT  BIBIEM  POO  BAO-WAT  BMFLO 

Vote  on  the  pessage  of  the  bUl  ( H.  B.  8681 ) 
to  establ'ah  a  retirement  system  for  employees 
of  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  <H.  R.  8651  substituted  for  S.  3151) . 

Mr.    Thomas    of    Oklahoma    voted    "aye" 

(August    19.    1938i.    COMGBXSSIONAL    RSCOBO,    p. 

U866). 


PAT    worn    CBBTAIH    BAXLWAT    >K- 
•ATS  JOSMT    BBaOUmOB    Bl 

▼<»—<»  the  passage  of  the  reeolutUm  to 
lauBior  the  pay  of  certain  railway  ampiijyBSB. 


b 


declaring  that  the  agreement 
Ington  on  Augxist  7.  1943. 
carriers  and  railway  labor 
accord  with  the  reqxilremei^ 
Labor  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas  of 
(December  9.  1943. 
10628). 


made  In  Wash- 

and  between  the 

c^anlzatlons  is  In 

of  the  Railway 


Oklahcma 
CoMcaa  BioNAi. 


or 


tie 


BAILWAT   LABOB 

Vote  on  motion  of  Sena 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
bill   (8.  8266).  to  amend 
Act  appix>ved  May  20,  192S. 
prompt  disposition  of  disputes 
rlers  and  their  employees 

Mr.    Thomas    of 
(June    18.    1934. 
12369). 


saee 

Dux  that  the 

cf  the 

Railway  Labor 

to  provide  for  the 

between  car- 


Oklahc  ma 

CONCKZSB  OBAI. 


SBmXMXKT   or  LABOl 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  th  i 
promote  equality   of   bargilnlng 
tween  employers  and  emplc  yees 
the  causes  of  labor  dispute  \ 
ttonal  Labor  Relations  Boa|d 
purposes. 

Kir.    Thomas    of    Oklahcma 
(May    16.    1935, 
7681). 


CONGKESSI  )NAL 


OPPBBSSIVB    LABOB    FBACTK 


empl  jyera 
comm(  rce 


Vote  on  the  passage  of 
Itlng     certain     oppressive 
against  employees  by 
Interstate  or  foreign 
goods   for  such  commerce, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  lnt°oke 
In  restraint  of  such  practlc  e: 
Is  prohibited  of  Conununisi  b 
any  Nazi  Bund  organlzatloi 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the 
employees,  aliens  so  employ^ 
ceive  In  excess  of  10  percent 
roll. 

Mr.    Thomas    of 
(May    27,    1940, 
8004). 


Oklahoi  aa 

COItGBESSK  iNAI. 


BBCTTBi  nr 


LABC»    AND    VBDZBAL 

Vote  on  the  amendment  of 
providing  for  the  extension 
of  the  National  Touth 
June  SO.  1944. 

Mr.    Tbomab    of 
(June   38,    1948, 
8837). 


WAB  LABoa  Durtms  « rr— «.  its 


Vote  on  the  paseage  of  tfcli 
lating  to  the  use  and  opsraU  nx 
•tatea  ot  •trtala  ptanta  la  tie 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Thomas  o(  Oklahoma 
0.  1948,  OOMMWMMBAL 


nicB 

IBCBUBB 


tbit 

CO 


■EiBHefOB  or 
or  1MB— rBoroBAfc  to 

OH/— a.  1TS4 

Vote  on  tba  amandmrat 
of  OkiabflBMi  Mopoataf 
lag  tba  proriaiona  of  law 
or  dapartment  of 

to.  fix.  estsbltsh. 
on  crude 
percent  of  the  parity  price 
the  Director  of  the  Olflce  o, 
traUon  shall  proceed 
the  celling  price  per  barrel 
petroleum  In  the  various 
fined  products  thereof  and 
from  In  harmony  with  the 
paragraph. 

Mr.    Thomas    of 
(June  9. 1944.  CoMoaasaio: 


jroi 


Oklahoa  la 


£ 


upon 


THX  POLL  TAX    BUX — I 

Vote  on  the  motion  of 
for  cloture  to  doee  debate 
1024. 

Mr.  TaoMAB  of  Oklahoma 
Tember  88.  1942, 
8086). 


OOBaaBssii  >MAb 


voted    **aye" 

ESCOBO,  p. 


voted    "aye" 
RscosD,   p. 


DIBPUTXS 

biU  (S.  1958)  to 
power   be- 
to  diminish 
to  create  a  Na- 
,  and  for  other 


voted    "aye" 
Rkcoks,    p. 


BILL — 8.    1970 

S.   1970.   prohib- 

labor     practices 

engaged  In 

or  producing 

and  empowering 

court  action 

Employment 


or  members  of 
or  of  aliens  In 

total  number  of 
are  not  to  re- 

of  the  total  pay 


voted    "aye" 
Racoao,    p. 


— H.    B.    S93B 

Senator  Tbttman 

of  the  activities 

AdnAnlstratlon  until 


Oklahoi  na    Toted    "aye" 

COBOBXBSI^NAL    RBCOBO,    p. 


bill.  S.  798,  re- 
by  the  United 
interest  of  the 


oted  "aye"  (Maj 
,  p.  8003). 

OOBTBOL   A^ 
TMB  PBICI  or 


o^  Senator  Tbomab 

Botvitbatand- 

agent,  btiresu, 

Oovemm^nt  shall  be  au* 

maintain  any 

petioletim  below  90 

per  barrel:  that 

Price  Adminls- 

Immediately  to  adjust 

for  tu:h  crude 

grkdes  and  the  re- 

qerlvatlves  there- 

▼Iskms  of  this 


BAL  Sbcobo, 


voted    "aye" 
.p. 5637). 


X.    1034 

snator  Babxlxt 
the  bill.  H.  B. 


'  ©ted  "aye"  (No- 
Bccoao,  p. 


roar- WAB  pbacb — bsb atb  BSsoLxmoB  lea 

Vote  on  the  resolution,  as  modified,  declar> 
ing  the  war  and  peace  alms  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye"  (No- 
vember 6,  1943,  CONCXXSSIOBAL  RaooBD,  p. 
9222). 


SSCULATIOB    or   COMMODPrT    KXCHAMGBS — B.    B. 

S77S 

Vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Grain  Futures  Act  to  prevent  and  remove 
obstructions  and  burdens  upon  Interstate 
commerce  In  grains  and  other  commodities 
by  regulating  transactions  therein  on  com- 
modity futures  exchanges,  to  limit  or  abolish 
short  selling,  to  curb  manipulation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  Thom.\s  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye"  (May 
29.  1936.  CoNGBESSicNAL  Recoss.  p.  8293). 

VoTXs  TO  Pass  Bnxs  Ovm  Pbesidential 
VrroKs 

bill  PBOvrotNG  cotTAiN  BXNxrmi  poa 
vxTxaAMs — h.  m.  sees 
A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  exec- 
utive office  and  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus. 
Bill  passed  over  Presidential  veto. 
Mr.    Thomas    of    Oklahoma    voted    "aye" 
(March  28.  1934,  Cobcbbssional  Rxcoho,  p. 
5606). 

SOLDIZKS'  BCNTTS   BILL — B.   B.    9S70 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  World  War  No.  1  adjusted-sci-vlce 
certificates,  for  the  cancelation  of  unpaid 
Interest  accrued  on  loans  secured  by  such 
certificates,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bill  passed  over  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(Janiuu7  27,  1936.  Oobcbzssiobal  Rxcoro.  p. 
1015) . 

BXNXWAL  or  OOVKBNMXNT  TEBM   POLIC3X»— 
H.   B.   S478 

A  bill  to  amend  existing  law  to  provide 
privilege  of  renewing  expiring  5-year  level- 
premium  term  policies  for  another  6-year 
period. 

Bill  passed  over  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye" 
(Jtme  1, 1937,  CoKOBXssioBAL  Rboobd.  p.  5146). 

BXTtBSIOB  or  BBDtTCKO  BATB  OB  rBDBBAL  LAB^ 
BANK   LOAB8— B.   B.   STSS 

A  bill  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  tha 
8Mi-percent-lntereat  rate  on  certain  Pederal 
land-bank  loans. 

BlU  passed  over  Presidential  ?eto. 

Mr.  Tmomab  cf  Oklahoma  voted  "aye"  (July 
aa,  1987.  Cobobbbbiobai.  Racoaa.  p,  7874). 

rmumBB  TBATBL-raT  izu^— m.  a.  aaa 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  oAcers  and  soldiera 
of  the  roluntaer  aertlce  of  the  United  Statts 
mtmered  Into  service  for  the  Wsr  with  tpala 
and  who  were  held  In  service  In  tha  Philip- 
pine  Islands  after  tha  ratification  of  tha 
Treaty  of  Peace,  April  II,  1890. 
Bill  passed  over  Presidential  reto. 
Mr.  Tbomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "aye"  (May 
a.  1040.  CoBOBaaaroNAL  Rscorb,  p.  0688). 

auBunoB  or  cbbtaxb  aasBaaa  ovn  bavioabu 
WATzaa— B,  a.  etsi 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  alteration  of  cer- 
tain brldgse  over  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States. 

BiU  paaaad  over  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "nay" 
(June  21,  1940,  CoBCBxseionAL  Rbcobo.  p. 
8788). 

pbxvxhtiob   or  sntnczs  ib   dbpsbsx   ixsoa- 

TBIB3 — a.  79S 

A  bin  relating  to  the  use  and  operation  by 
the  United  States  of  certain  plants,  mlnea, 
and  facilities  In  the  prcsecutlcn  of  the  war. 

Bill  passed  over  P.-esldentlai  veto. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  voted  "ay«" 
(Jiine  25,  1943.  Concxscsional  Rccoeo.  p. 
8480).  *^ 
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Fall  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  tkxas 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Augwt  15) ,  1944 

Mr.  OT)ANIEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  chapter  XI, 
entitled  "Full  Employment,"  from  the 
book  Challenge  to  Freedom,  written  by 
Henry  M.  Wriston. 

I  have  obtained  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer,  who  advises  that  the  cost 
of  publishing  this  article  will  be  $124.80, 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  amount  under 
the  rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, but,  regardless  of  this  fact,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  published  notwithstanding  the  nile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHAPTXK  XI.   rXTLL  KMFLOTMXMT 

No  post-war  objective  Is  mentioned  more 
frequently  than  full  employment.  Every 
official  statement  on  the  subject  seems  to 
regard  it  as  an  absolute  essential.  For  ex- 
ample, the  President  said  on  January  7,  1943 : 
'"Itie  people  at  home  and  the  people  at  the 
front — men  and  women — are  wondering  about 
the  third  freedom — freedom  from  want.  To 
them  It  means  that  when  they  are  mustered 
out,  when  war  production  is  converted  to 
the  ecoilomy  of  peace,  they  will  have  the  right 
to  expect  full  employment — ^for  themselves 
and  for  all  able-bodied  men  and  women  In 
America  who  want  to  work." 

This  concept  deserves  far  more  analysis,  as 
a  primary  objective,  than  It  has  yet  had. 
The  London  Economist  has  pointed  up  the 
isaue  very  sharply:  "Por  if  one  thing  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear.  It  Is  that  the  mass 
of  people  In  every  country  rate  full  employ- 
ment, and  the  individual  security  It  brings, 
higher  than  almost  any  political  object.  If 
liberal  democracy  Is  not  compatible  with  full 
employment  then  It  ia  liberal  drou>cracy  that 
Will  go." 

Within  tha  scope  of  the  alternative  men- 
tioned, no  atatcment  could  be  more  lucid; 
the  choice  Is  defined  with  a  blunt  candor  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  There  Is,  how- 
ever, a  second  alternative  that  is  Implied, 
but  slurred  over,  U  not  concealed.  If  liberal 
democracy  should  go,  what.  wotUd  take  its 
place?  Politics  abhors  a  vacuum,  so  some 
ctlMr  ajratam  of  fovarnment  would  replace 
damoeraqr.  Tha  raal  alternative,  therefore. 
In  this  deceptively  clear  snalysls,  Is  between 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  on  the  one 
hand  and  touiltarianlsm  and  a  managed 
aooaony  on  the  other. 

Hurt  Is  an  Issue  which  had  best  be  faced. 
Yet  It  Is  seldom  drawn  Into  the  clear  light  of 
day.  In  over-high-lighting  economic  security. 
political  consequences  are  cast  Into  a  deep 
shadow,  and  virtually  hidden.  Even  In  high 
quarters  freedom  from  want  Is  stressed  with 
no  parallel  emphasis  upon  the  political  free- 
doms to  which  the  BUI  of  Rights  gave  such 
clear- priority.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it  is  cur- 
rently suggested  that  Blll-of-Rlghta  democ- 
racy has  been  "overemphasized."  Language 
has  been  used  which  seemed  to  Interpret 
freedom  merely  as  more  nourishment,  better 
clothing  and  housing  for  the  "underpriv- 
ileged third,"  with  very  little  accent  upon  the 
InUugibies.  Indeed,  it  has  been  boldly  said 
by  Vice  President  Wallace  that  freedom  could 
have  no  meaning  to  a  hungry  man:  "Hen 


and  women  cannot  be  really  free  tuitil  they 
have  plenty  to  eat." 

If  a  balanced  diet  Is  the  Indispensable  pre- 
amble to  liberty,  the  Pilgrims  must  liave  been 
wrong  after  all,  for  they  fled  from  plenty  to 
scarcity  In  order  to  secure  freedom.  Senti- 
mental materialism  makes  mockery  of  all  the 
heroes  whose  lives  have  shown  the  fal&lty  of 
Its  assumption.  It  neglects  utterly  the  con- 
temporary heroism  cf  the  Chinese,  who  would 
rather  abandon  home  and  trek  to  western 
China,  enduring  terrible  hardships,  than  be 
fed  and  submissive  in  Japan's  shoddy  "co- 
prospsrlty  sphere." 

Freedom  from  want  Is  a  good  thing  under 
certain  circumstances — to  wit,  if  It  Is  earned. 
If  It  does  not  lead  to  stagnancy,  if  it  does 
not  deliver  man  into  bondage.  These  "ifs" 
are  Important:  they  are  not  mere  rhetoric. 
Because  of  their  vital  Importance,  no  great 
civilization  ever  did  or  ever  can  make  full 
emplojrment  Its  predominant  objective.  To 
do  so  Is  to  put  the  accent  on  material  goods 
rather  than  virtue.  If  we  encourage  men  to 
desire  things  before  all  else,  they  will  soon 
discover  that  things  do  not  bring  the  good 
life.  No  authentic  prophet  ever  made  so 
crass  a  preachment.  If  it  is  accepted  now 
as  a  war  aim,  all  hope  of  peace  should  be 
abandoned. 

Mass  unemployment  constitutes  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  must,  and  can,  be  met.  By  de- 
veloping mobility  of  skills  to  match  techno- 
logical change,  by  Insurance  payments  dur- 
ing the  change-over,  by  many  other  means 
the  harsh  Impact  of  technological  progress 
and  cyclical  sags  can  be  cushioned.  Those 
adjustments  can  and  must  be  made.  But 
to  lurch  to  the  utter  extreme  of  "full  em- 
ployment" Is  not  to  make  a  realistic  attack 
upon  a  serious  Issue;  It  misstates  the  prob- 
lem In  such  terms  that  It  becomes  Insoluble 
without  destroying  both  free  enterprire  and 
democracy.  We  can  make  progress  toward 
better  situations  only  by  more  careful  defi- 
nitions of  critical  Issues,  not  by  escapist 
slogans  that  are  certain  to  destroy  the  very 
Institutions  we  profess  to  defend. 

It  Is  clear  that  full  employment  can  be 
achieved— at  a  price.  Mussolini  proved  It. 
Men  were  added  to  the  Government  pay  roll 
as  bureaucrats,  fighters,  munitions  wctkers, 
land  reclaimers — and  the  list  may  be  ex- 
tended Indefinitely.  It  produced  an  un- 
balanced budget:  the  deficits  would  gratify 
the  moet  ardent  advocate  of  deficit  spending. 
The  monetary  system  became  distorted  and 
artificial.  The  "rotting  carcaaa"  of  liberty 
was  trodden  underfoot:  there  was  ro  over- 
emphasis upon  any  bill  of  rlghta.  The  In- 
dividual was  swallowed  up  Into  tha  ataU. 
And  tha  sundard  of  living  (all. 

Hitler  achieved  full  employment.  In  doing 
»o  he  marched  his  nation  down  the  same 
broad  road.  Tha  Army  and  Navv  grew:  all 
the  forms  of  Industrialism  wh!eh  their 
needs  stimulated  were  made  to  boom.  Work 
campe  were  established  under  the  guise  of 
training.  Thottaands  went  to  prisons — to 
security,  since  there  one  Is  assured  of  hous- 
ing, clothing,  food,  and  leisure.  Other  thou- 
sands went  to  concentration  camps — or  the 
security  of  the  grave.  Rugged  individual- 
ism was  no  longer  an  evil;  all  Individualism 
was  submerged  In  statlsm.  Neither  labor  nor 
learning  knew  freedom:  the  church  was  en- 
chained. German  money  became  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  a  miracle  In  levlta- 
tatlon.  Under  full  employment  guns  were 
put  before  butter — the  standard  of  living  fell. 

As  for  America.  John  Maynard  Keynes,  the 
chief  exponent  of  political  manipulation  of 
the  economy  to  produce  full  employment.  In- 
sisted that  deficit  spending  faUed  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  because  the  spend- 
ing was  upon  too  niggardly  a  scale.  Less 
than  6  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  said. 
"It  is.  it  seems,  politically  Impoesible  for  a 
capitalistic  democracy  to  organize  expenditure 
on  the  scale  necessary  to  make  the  grand  ex- 
perUnent  which  would  prove  my  case— except 


in  war  conditions"  War  came  and  tha 
"grand  experiment"  had  its  demonstration, 
proving  what  was  known  all  along,  namely 
that  full  employment  Is  possible,  at  a  price. 
But  the  price  is  the  restriction  of  liberty  and 
a  lower  standard  of  living.  We  accept  those 
consequences  in  order  to  win  the  war.  Do 
we  want  them  p>ermanently? 

Before  we  accept  full  employment  as  tlia 
panacea  for  the  Ills  of  our  economic  and 
social  order,  there  are  questions  which  must 
be  answered  satisfactorily.  One  must  ask. 
Full  employment  for  what?  There  waa  full 
employment  when  the  pyramids  were  built 
under  the  lash  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  pUlng 
stone  on  stone  for  a  nonproductive  memorial 
meant  no  rise  in  the  standard  of  living;  eucU 
a  resu'.t  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Even  full  employment  in  the  construction 
of  a  modern  industrial  city  may  bring  a 
lowered  standard  of  living.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  under  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment nearly  as  many  people  lost  their  Uvea 
as  a  consequence  of  over  Investment  and 
under  consumption  during  the  reconstruction 
of  Stalingrad  as  a  modern  industrial  city 
as  lest  their  lives  in  the  battles  which  re- 
duced It  to  a  heap  of  rubble.  The  builders 
worked  in  the  belief  that  they  were  starv- 
ing to  greatness.  But  when  the  industrial 
plant  had  been  completed  the  standard  of 
living  of  many  of  the  Russian  common  people 
had  deteriorated  even  in  comparison  with  the 
unsatisfactory  economic  life  under  the  czars. 

One  must  ask.  fuU  employment  by  whom? 
All  the  prescriptions  for  full  employment  ul- 
timately end  in  public  ownership.  Indeed 
that  is  the  upshot  of  the  grand  experiment, 
though  its  exponents  shrink  from  making  the 
point  clear.  If  men  work  only  for  the  state, 
liberty  is  gone,  because  the  right  to  strike 
is  destroyed,  the  right  to  change  employers 
is  lost,  the  right  of  Initiative  is  impaired, 
and  the  fruitful  consequences  of  one's  labor 
do  not  return  many  fold.  The  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers were  sternly  reminded  by  the  President 
that  they  could  not  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  employees  of  the  clty-ac- 
qulred  subwaya  in  New  York  discovered  that 
the  loEs  of  the  right  to  strike  was  part  of  the 
price  of  public  ownership.  The  more  public 
ownership  expands,  the  more  restricted  the 
righu  of  labor  become:  If  full  employment 
is  the  duty  of  the  sUte,  the  rlghta  of  labor 
are  doomed. 

Full  employment  by  the  Intervention  cf 
political  power  Is  baaed  upon  defeatut  as- 
sumptions about  our  economy.  8o  the  aUta 
mtut  subsldlae  consumption,  a  long  road  In- 
deed, and  one  which  even  bold  aoclal  en- 
gineers hesitate  to  follow.  A%  an  alternative 
the  Ntate  mtiat  Invest  In  lens  ard  lata  pro- 
ductive enterprlaes.  The  political  oonae* 
quencea  are  aa  dlsaatrous  as  the  economic. 
The  Economist  admits  the  dangers,  niilch 
have  already  been  exemplified  In  many  na« 
tlons:  "Large-scale  atate  finauolng  of  inveat- 
ment  Involves  the  stability  cf  the  monetary 
aystem;  and  a  gradtial  spreading  of  suie 
control,  by  way  of  capital  Investment,  into 
every  corner  of  the  economic  syctem  puta  the 
whole  community  at  the  rnercy  of  any  pa- 
lltlcal  adventurer  who  can  capture  the  polit- 
ical machine."  That  means  dictatorship. 
The  descent  to  hell  still  r  ppeara  to  be  easy. 

In  the  third  place,  one  must  a:;k,  full  em- 
ployment at  what  cost?  It  cannot  he  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  obsolete  businesses  or  obsoleto 
occupations  or  obsolete  communities  alive. 
No  economy  can  support  those  burdens,  and 
poUtical  magic  is  potent  only  for  a  brttf 
period.  Yet  that  was  exactly  the  phUoecphy 
of  full  employment  expressed  by  a  resolution 
of  a  labor  group  in  Oregon,  which  asserted 
It  did  not  "believe  in  closing  factorlea  simply 
because  they  cannot  be  operated  at  lucrativa 
profits." 

Depressions  weed  out  the  weak,  the  In- 
efficient, the  submarglnal  producer.  Some- 
times the  weeding  seems  cruel  and  hep- 
hazard,  but  weeding  there  must  be;  so  for  ns 
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gantlc  method  rf  condemning  obsolescent  In- 
tfiKtrj  to  death  has  beea  found.    Competi- 
tion Is  the  best  rnstbod  yet  discovered:  it  is 
At  onet  the  grastest  sUaralos  to  eflkrlency  and 
the  most  cftaettre  eliminator  of  the  unfit.    It 
to  the  best  roed  to  lower  costs  and  more  goods 
for  consumption.     Public  ownership  Is  the 
poorest  Instrument  for  weeding  out  obsolete 
pUnta.  induetnea.  and  skills,  for  political 
pneMB*  riaMe  awainiiili   law.    That  is  why 
wMunK  eooaiietltlon  we  abftU  have,  as  one  of 
the  moat  panuasiTe  exponents  of  managed 
aeoaoay  haa  admitted,  "full  employment  at 
the  eoet  of  progrBas.  full  employment  at  the 
present    tuaattsfactcry   standard    of    liTlng. 
f\iU  smploynMnt  at  the  otpense  of  welfare." 
Tbaaa  qvsatlons  regarding  the  real  meaning 
of  full  employment  reveal  very  clearly  that 
we  are  being  offered  a  talaa  goal.    Full  em- 
ptoyaaant  la  a  glittering  phrase;   Indeed   It 
gUttara  ao  brightly  that  its  precise  outline  is 
dtficult  to  define.    Only  under  conditions  of 
war  does  It  actually  mean  what  the  words 
Imply:  then  and  then  only  do  we  try  to  em- 
ploy youth  and  even  children,  as  the  Oov- 
ammant  is  now  urging  the  schools  to  send 
their  efaUdren   Into  the  fields.     Under  war 
conditions  alone  do  we  seelc  to  Induce  women 
to  leave  the   home  for   the  factory.     Only 
vadar  such  tremendous  stress  do  we  call  back 
those  who  have  retired  and  urge  them  again 
to  pick  up  the  load.    All  these  facu  Indicate 
that  full  cmployaMOt  is  a  political  slogan 
rather  than  an  eeooomtc  or  social  program, 
vnleaa  we  waal  isavas  our  nonaal  aaoda  of 


We  have  completa  evidence  that  ths  phrase 
li  a  mlanoBaar  m  tba  fact  that  iu  strongaat 
•Ovooataa  argua  vlgocoualy  (or  unemptoymant 
iHurasce.  Ouch  forma  oC  Inauranee  ara  aa- 
■antlal.  but  aaanradly  thay  would  be  need- 
laaa  U  political  oaattooda  eould  really  achieve 
full  employment.  TTie  validity  of  the  plea 
for  Insurance  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that 
MOM  unamploytaaot  la  unavoidable.  The 
•illaat  at  InauraDoa  u  to  badge  that  risk.  If 
pntltHil  — tboii  «mM  aboUib  the  r  laH.  there 
voukl  b«  oo  OfMd  tot  «te  iMdga. 

WIMB  W9  eoBM  lo  anmine  full  employ- 
BMBt  earefully.  wa  obasrva  that  there  ara 
people  whom,  oo  groundi  at  kunaalty.  wa 
4o  not  wlah  to  employ.  There  are  the  vary 
foong  and  the  very  old;  how  young  Is  a  Biat« 
ter  of  jodgaaai  nd  dagraa,  snd  how  oM  la 
In  like  atMMr  •  liatiar  at  judgaant  and 
degree.  Opinion  has  varied  greatly  on  these 
•omts  In  the  past  and  wUl  continue  to  vary 
in  tba  future.  Tboae  people  we  do  not  want 
to  esploy.  partly  for  humanitarian  reasons, 
but  also— and  this  must  not  be  overlooked — 
for  reaaons  of  efficiency. 

There  arc  other  groups  whom,  on  grounds 
Of  efficiency  alone,  we  do  not  wish  to  em- 
ploy: the  Insane,  the  morons,  the  hopelessly 
InaAelent  These  we  do  XK)t  bax  from  em- 
ployiuaut  for  humane  reasons;  they  must  be 
■uppUed  with  occupations  in  any  event  as  a 
meana  at  therapy  or  Just  to  pass  the  time. 
Ttaay  are  barred  from  employment  upon  the 
anund  ground  that  they  do  not  produce 
•DOUgh  to  pay  the  cost. 

IT  one  Is  thinking  of  producing  wealth  for 
public  use.  if  he  Is  looking  to  the  welfare  of 
•oetety.  he  must  consider  capacity  and  apti- 
tude, akin  and  training,  industry  and  charac- 
ter, dispoeltlon  and  temperament,  since  all 
thoae  qualities  markedly  affect  the  costs  of 
production.  But  once  that  is  admitted,  the 
whole  foundation  for  so-called  full  employ- 
ment Is  gone,  because  It  shows  that  the  ob- 
jective Is  production,  the  creation  of  wealth. 
Once  It  Is  conceded  that  the  cost  of  the 
labor  relative  to  its  product  must  be  brought 
Into  the  picture,  a  different  criterion  has 
been  aatoMlahed. 

U  tlM  eoals  of  government  In  the  sodal- 
MTVlea  rtato  are  to  be  home,  it  the  common 
man  la  to  Iwve  Urger  wealth  In  uaaUe  gooda. 
prodxiction  must  gain  In  efficiency,  "niere  la 
ao  other  source  of  either  the  neceaaary  taaea 
or  the  neeaaaary  goods.  The  world  is  famiiimr 
With  more  efficient  tools — with  the  techno- 
logical changes  which  permit  an  increase  In 
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product  relative  to 
portent  is  more  efficient 
product  relative  to  labor; 
there  could  never  be  great 
hours  cotild  never  be 
pnvtng  the  mass  of  mankln|l 
forts  and  conveniences 
slttes. 

In  a  world  where  too 
and  where  the  use  of 
lences  Is  Indefinitely 
behalf  of  "full  emplojinen : 
prugieaa  toward  efficiency 
machlaea  and  of  labor  Is 
fare  of  society 
duces  its  own 
lem  of  retraining  workers 
lete  Jobs.  Insuring  their 
tcrim,  and  relocating  them 
soiutton  in  human  affairs 
from  every  problem.    The 
all  by  blocking  efficiency 
stagnant  stability  would 
Indeed.     It   would   create 
problems,  and  poales  far 
solution. 

From  stUl  another  point 
ployment  is  a  political 
an  economic  or  social 
requires   Impoasible 
full  employment  It  would  b< 
demand  for  an  Industry 
dustry  distributed  in  the 
the  labor  available  for 
example,  tto/ot  would  have 
ri*ht  amount  of  demand  foi 
occupy  all  the  machinists. 
hsppened.     In  a  world  as 
It  never  could  happen  eseep  i 
MMdaat;  eartalnly  it  could 
that  way.*  There  is  an 
also  Incredible,  that  the 
vidUAl  worker  would  be  so 
could  fit  immediately  into 
her  of  trades,  oooupatlWM. 
both   altemauvw 
tlmultaoeoua    turpluaea 
labor.    They  asKit  right 
exigent  deoMnda  of  war. 

OeographloaUy  the 
full  tmploynent  la  yet 
Demand  must  be  regionally 
same  paturn  as  the  worfeen 
sever  happened   esoept 
only    alternative    Involvea 
which  full  employment  la 
Ish:  the  skilled  worker 
petual  migrant  and  create 
ing  problem  that  now 
ductlon    centers.      The 
theae  Incredlbles  Is  a 
the  fact   that  even  today. 
great  demand,  there  Is 
by  Bide  with  labor  scarcity 
port  of  the  Social  Security 
3.0OO.0OO  men   and  women 
empJoyment  benefits,  and  i 
of  moimtlng  industrial 
000.000  weeks  of 
pensated. 

No  peace  economy  could 
the   requirements  of   so 
slogan  as  full  employment, 
cannot  be  performed  is  to 
and     pyramid     troubles 
Having    suffered    the   profofi 
ment  of  grandiose  hopes 
after  the  last  war,  the 
Into    cynicism    and 
have  learned  from  that 
promise   attainable  goals 
more  assures  harsh  reactioT 
It  becomes  clear,  therefor? 
ployment  Is  not  the  answei' 
problem.     Even      when 
brings  other  troubles  In 
present   conditions   there 
outcry  against  abeentrelsm, 
to  be  a  new  development. 
Inherent  characteristic  of 
There  are  many  people  who^ 
lazatlon  ajod  change  are  oX 
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unfits  them  for  Immediate  effort  thereafter. 
Under  conditions  of  full  employnient  they 
naturally  gratify  those  desires  and  absen- 
teeism is  the  consequence. 

When  the  pressure  of  employment  Is  so 
great  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  those  low 
in  the  scale  of  capacity,  aptitude,  ambition, 
and  energy,  there  Is  bound  to  be  an  Increase 
in  absenteeism.  Others,  who  in  periods  of 
slack  employment  hesitate  to  talce  a  day  off 
when  they  do  not  feel  wefl,  are  free  to  take 
better  care  of  themselves;  even  if  their  ills 
are  imaginary,  they  cause  absenteeism  none- 
theless. We  shotild  strive  toward  high  em- 
ployment. That  stiH  leaves  a  stimulus  to 
effort.  But  to  guarantee  full  employment  is 
to  encourage  irresponsibility;  it  removes  any 
Incentive  to  effort  by  transferring  responsi- 
bility from  the  Individual  to  the  state. 

Labor  turn-over  is  a  second  charaetertstle  of 
full  employment  which  reduces  efficiency. 
Like  absenteeism,  it  Is  not  essentially  a  war- 
time development  but  merely  a  normal  con- 
comitant of  full  employment.  When  every 
man  Is  guaranteed  a  Job.  he  can  leave  his 
task  for  any  trivial  reason  becaiise  another 
is  anured — perhaps  a  better  one.  The  in- 
centive to  stay  on  the  Job  Is  removed.  Back 
In  the  boom  days  this  same  tendency  to  very 
heavy  turn -over  was  manifested.  Indeed  the 
figures  are  astonishing. 

Moreover,  if  we  insist  upon  full  empl(qr« 
ment  even  though  economically  cosUy  and  If, 
on  the  same  humanitarian  basis,  we  seek  to 
provide  for  every  contingency  of  every  cltl- 
aen — "assuranee  that  will  extend  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  we  may  ba  certain  that 
collateral  troubles  like  abaentaelna  and  turn- 
over wlU  be  progressively  helRhtened.  With- 
out haaards,  there  Is  no  enootiragement  to 
caution  or  industry  or  thrift. 

As  we  pile  up  burdens  for  Industry  to 
carry.  It  may  be  that  the  effort  to  employ 
everybody  will  Inereaae  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion so  grsatly  as  to  make  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  leas  viable  in  the  world  market. 
That  would  mean  a  return  to  laolatlonlam, 
to  another  aaorlfloe  of  international  cooper- 
ation for  a  "sound  Internal  economic  sys- 
tem.'* It  would  mean  that  we  had  learned 
nothing  whauver  from  two  world  wars  In 
one  generation.  That  would  make  full  em- 
ployment stttl  more  biu-denjoms  domestically, 
and  result  in  a  lowered  standard  of  living 
rather  than  in  the  promised  economic  secu- 
rity. Then  pollUcai  secxtnty  would  be  a 
farce.  The  program  would  ba  merely  a  prel- 
ude to  a  Third  World  War, 

Fun    employment,    like    everything    else 
which  belongs  in  a  secondary  position,  mis- 
leads us  if  we  put  It  in  the  first  place.    As 
one  of  the  British  labor  leaders.  Herbert  Mor- 
rison, has  expressed  it:    "We  cannot   rouse 
ourselves    and    others    to    the    heights    of 
achievement  with  tlie  slogan  of  minimum 
subsistence  for  alL    We  have  got  to  provide 
it.  but  not  regard  it  as  an  end  in  itself.    If 
we  make  it  our  Ideal  and  let  it  hypnotize 
us,  not  only  shall  we  relapse  into  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  spirit   but  we  shall   find 
that,  by  one  means  or  another,  we  have  lost 
even  the  security  at  which  we  aimed  so  ex- 
duslTely."    PuU  employment  as  a  goal,  there- 
fore. Is  illusory.    It  lures  people  Into  the  grip 
of  the  state,  and  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain;  flypaper  is  honey  sweet  but  it  is  deadly. 
Full  employment  contains  an  essential  In- 
coherence which  cannot  be  corrected.     The 
right  to  a  Job  is  an  individual  right;  it  can- 
not be  otherwise,  for  the  Job  Is  assigned  to 
a  man,  not  to  society.    But  the  obligation 
to  supply  that  Job,  under  the  presuppositions 
of  this  modem  slogan,  is  a  responsibility  of 
society.    Rights  and  duties  belong  together; 
If  they  are  separated,  chaos  ensues.     If  !♦- 
sponslbUltles  are  assigned   to  society,  then 
the  rights  of  Individuals  Inevitably  wither 
away.    That  Is  why,  when  the  emphasis  takes 
this  current  twist,  the  Bill  of  Rights  seems 
to  have  been  overemphasized  along  with  po- 
iltloU  democracj. 
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As  a  primary  goal  fuU  employment  Is  self- 
defeating.  It  starts  as  a  manifestation  of 
eentimental  humanitarianlsm.  In  seeking  to 
escape  the  realities  of  the  world,  it  sacrifices 
human  liberty  for  a  false  promise  of  mate- 
rial benefits.  No  country  has  ever  achieved 
n  by  political  intervention  without  going  to- 
talitarian and  becoming  warlike.  Even  then 
Its  success  is  transitory.  The  longest  periods 
of  relatively  full  employment  in  any  nation 
have  been  under  an  expanding  free  economy. 
As  a  bjrproduct  of  Ingenuity,  skill,  industry, 
thrift,  courage,  and  faith,  it  becomes  a  rich 
dividend.  When  it  Is  undertalten  as  a  po- 
litical program,  it  brings  with  it  evils  which, 
when  experienced,  are  seen  to  be  even  worse 
than  recurring  periods  of  partial  employ- 
ment. It  is  likely,  on  the  material  side,  to 
lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  on  the 
spiritual  side  to  destroy  initiative  and  im- 
pair the  spirit  of  freedom. 

As  fuU  employment  is  a  false  goal  econom- 
IcaUy.  so  also  it  is  deficient  from  a  psycho- 
logical point  of  view.  The  men  In  the  armed 
(oroea  want  something  more  than  a  Job  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life.  President  Roose- 
velt touched  the  point  in  one  short  sentence 
in  his  message  of  January  7,  1943:  "They  are 
eager  to  face  the  risks  inherent  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise."  The  men  want  oppor- 
tunity. They  do  not  want.  aU  of  them,  to  be 
employees.  They  want  to  set  up  their  own 
businesses;  they  want  the  adventure  of  cre- 
ating something  new,  distinctively  their  own. 
Jobs  and  Job  security  wlU  not  satisfy  them, 
nor  should  they  be  content  with  such  lim- 
ited alms. 

If  they  save  our  liberties  by  hasardlng  life 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  Government  to 
restore  the  conditions  of  free  enterprise. 
They  have  a  right  to  tax  laws  that  are  not 
punitive  In  temper:  they  have  a  right  to  see 
bureaucratic  red  tape  reduced,  quest lonnairea 
restricted,  regulations  simplified.  All  the 
nagging,  petty,  and  wearisome  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Itch  to  meddle  in  legitimate  bust- 
Bass  need  to  be  curbed.  Oovammaat  must 
lay  aside  the  fallacy  of  the  "mature  soon- 
omy":  it  must  recover  faith  In  the  Infinite 
potentialities  of  invention,  development,  and 
progTsas.  Then  its  function  again  will  be  "not 
to  Interfere  but  to  assist  la  the  development 
of  industry." 

This  Idea  was  well  expressed  In  the  final 
report  of  T.  N.  K.  C:  "The  objective  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  foster  and  stimulate 
free  enterprise  rather  than  to  supersede  It. 
In  other  words,  democracy's  task  Is  to  take 
those  precautions  which  will  keep  both  busi- 
ness and  Government  democratic.  On  the 
broad  scale,  therefore,  this  conunlttee  recom- 
mends the  maintenance  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise  by  the  effective  suppression  of  the 
restrictive  practices  which  have  always  been 
recognized  as  evil.  •  •  •  If  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  idle  men  and 
idle  money  is  to  be  found  in  a  free,  private 
enterprise  system  then,  obviously,  we  must 
find  the  way  to  stimulate  that  enterprise  by 
encouraging  the  Investment  of  private  sav- 
ings in  new  private  enterprise." 


Appraisement  of  the  Chicago  Democratic 
CoBTention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    tl  AIUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Augxut  IS).  1944 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Appendix  of  the  Rxcobd  an  address  en- 
titled "Appraisement  of  the  Chicaco 
Convention."  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Josephus  Daniels,  of  Raleigh.  N.  C,  to  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Raleigh,  on  August  18, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Enough  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Chic&go 
convention  to  permit  a  Just  appraisement. 
As  the  delegates  gathered  the  barometer  reg- 
istered "hot  and  warmer"  and  the  weathsr 
clerk  asked  what  was  in  store  answered: 
"Look  out  for  squalls."  "njere  were  evi- 
dences of  Texas  "ncrthems,"  tropical  storms 
from  the  Gulf  via  Louisiana  and  Mississippi — 
portents  of  rough  political  weather.  At 
Charleston  Harbor  storm  signals  were  dis- 
played. There  were  dark  clouds  from  Har- 
lem, cold  breeaes  from  northern  big  cities, 
blasts  from  farm  belts  due  to  remembrance 
of  low  prices,  bugs  and  worms,  political,  that 
destroyed  prosperity  prior  to  1933.  paltlng 
ram  from  C.  I.  O.  politicians,  typhoons  from 
reactionaries,  and  like  downpours  from  other 
sources,  not  to  speak  of  the  cyclonic  hall- 
stones  from  the  Chicago  isolationist  press. 
A  fcg  was  reported  off  the  New  England  cor.st 
from  Buzzards  Bay  to  Campobello.  Dele- 
gates were  told  to  look  out  for  "bolts  from 
the  blue"  as  dissatijfled  Democrats  were 
preparing  to  march  over  to  the  Republican 
tent. 

Such  were  the  forecasts  In  the  days  before 
the  noUble  deliverances  by  Governor  Kerr 
and  Senator  Jackson  called  the  Democrats 
back  to  first  principles,  the  platform  with  the 
spirit  of  Jefferson  and  Wilson  lifted  Demo- 
crau  to  ths  helghtf.  the  great  message  of 
President  Roosevelt  summoned  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  the  tragic  unfinished  task  of 
organrlxing  a  warless  world  after  winning  the 
war,  and  the  nomination  of  a  true  liberal 
for  Vice  President.  The  wind  storms  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  t7nity  and  determination 
not  to  lose  the  war  or  JeopardlM  the  peace 
marked  the  end  of  a  convention  animated 
by  the  old- time  Democratic  devotion  to  the 
fotxr  freedoms  and  a  determination  to  save 
the  Republic  from  another  Hardlng-Cool- 
Idge-Hoover  collapse.  There  were  no  minor- 
ity reports,  no  bolting,  no  division,  no  de- 
featism. The  Cassandras  were  routed.  The 
predicted  cloud  storms  lifted  and  the  sun 
of  promise  shone  as  the  cooling  breezes  from 
Lake  Michigan  drove  away  the  dire  predic- 
tion of  squalls  that  had  appeared  on  the 
horiaon.  The  militant  Democracy,  in  heart 
to  heart  exchanges,  found  their  differences 
were  very  small  and  their  agreements  so  great 
that  with  a  world  on  fire  they  heeded  the 
command:  "Close  ranks  and  attack  the  foe." 

The  outstanding  lesson  taught  at  the  Chi- 
cago convention  was  that  the  national  De- 
mocracy cannot  be  bludgeoned  by  threats 
from  any  quarter.  By  its  every  action  it  re- 
fused to  let  any  group  issue  orders,  write 
its  platform,  or  name  its  candidates.  That 
stand  in  Chicago  and  for  all  time  is  notice  to 
one  and  all  that  the  National  Democratic 
Party  cannot  be  driven  in  any  direction  by 
any  special  classes.  By  its  acts  it  proclaimed 
that  today,  as  in  its  (>ast  and  for  the  future. 
Democracy  stands  free  and  is  true  to  its  mis- 
sion to  do  equal  and  exact  Justice  to  all 
Americans.  Some — a  minority — In  the  deep 
South  rendered  a  disservice  to  the  South, 
when  they  gave  notice  of  a  bolt  unless  all 
their  demands  were  granted:  some  Negroes 
from  the  North,  who  had  quit  the  Republi- 
can Party  because  it  had  fed  them  nothing 
but  sweet  wind  for  SO  years,  threatened  a 
return  to  the  husks  they  had  fed  upon  in 
the  Republican  Party  if  all  the  planks  they 
presented  were  not  incorporated  in  the  plat- 
fcxm;  some  women  conditioned  their  sup- 
port upon  acceptance  of  particular  planks 
they  presented;  some  reactionaries  suggested 
going  over  to  the  Republican  Party  if  the 


Democratic  Party  remained  mllltantly  lib- 
eral;   some   bosses   of    great   cities   declared 


they  could  not  pUe  up  a  great  majority  if 
their  advice  went  unheeded.  These  and 
others  thought  to  stampede  the  convention 
to  their  particular  pattern. 

The  constitutional  rtght  of  petition  waa 
guaranteed  to  any  and  all  who  wished  to  ba 
heard.  It  was  the  best  evidence  of  democ- 
racy at  work  seen  in  our  Republic.  All  were 
heard  and  their  views  received  consideration. 
Hovrever,  no  section,  no  class,  no  race,  no 
faction,  dictated  the  platform  or  the  candi- 
dates. Those  who  came,  threatening  to  bolt 
or  to  sabotage  the  ticket  unless  their  peculiar 
views  were  accepted,  thought  better  of  It 
and  remained  to  accept  the  arbitrament  of 
brothers  of  a  common  faith. 

Some  of  the  violent.  Impotent  threats  Ir- 
ritated, aa  for  example,  the  declaration 
printed  in  all  the  papers  that  an  ultimatum 
had  gone  out  from  one  cr  more  organlred 
bodies,  but  not  truly  representative  of  their 
membership,  that  no  southern  man  should 
be  nominated  for  Vice  Prcs'dent.  What  waa 
the  answer  of  the  convention  to  that  blatant 
declaration?  The  convention  gave  the  nomi- 
nation of  Vice  President  to  a  southern  Sen- 
ator whose  father  was  a  Confederate  soldier. 

The  Impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the 
South  was  discriminated  against  in  the  home 
of  Its  fathers.  If  no  southerner  living  east 
of  the  Mississippi  had  a  ehance  of  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  President.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  States  had  so  many  candi- 
dates that  none  received  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  votes.  Our  own  North  Carolina  can- 
didate lost  nothing  by  the  slUy  ukase  that 
the  convention  ought  not  to  nominate  a 
southerner.  There  was  no  objection  to 
Broughton  on  sny  ground  and  his  record  aa 
Governor  and  eloquent  defender  of  ths  faith 
made  him  an  ideal  candidate.  However,  he 
got  no  vote  other  than  from  his  own  State, 
except  part  of  South  Carolina  on  one  ballot. 
That  was  not  due  to  hostility  to  a  southern 
candidate,  seeing  the  son  of  a  Confederste 
soldier  was  made  the  nominee.  The  same 
division  In  the  South  gave  even  a  smaller 
vote  to  most  of  the  numerous  candldatea 
from  the  South.  And  why?  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  convention  as  a  whole  had  any 
sectional  bias.  It  was  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  only  one  contest  In  the 
convention — and  that  was  over  the  Vic* 
Presidency,  and  It  has  no  sectional  appeal. 

It  would  not  have  been  a  Damocratlc  con- 
vention if  there  had  not  been  at  least  one 
real  scrap.  Republicans  take  orders  from 
bosses  in  a  smoke-filled  room.  Not  so  Demo- 
crats. If,  as  sometimes  happens,  bosses  seek 
to  dictate  a  nomination  they  find  that  if  they 
win  at  all  they  know  they  have  b3en  In  a 
fight,  and  If  victory  come  their  way  the 
minority  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 

Before  the  convention  was  called  to  order 
It  became  apparent  that  a  battle  royal  waa 
preparing  and  that  the  only  contest  wotild  ba 
between  those  who  paraded  vrith  banners. 
shouting.  "We  want  Wallace."  and  those  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  didn't  want  Wal- 
lace. That  opposition  had  several  angles. 
none  sectional.  Some  leaders  said  XtaiOmem 
would  weaken  the  ticket,  aome  Soottenien 
thought  he  was  too  friendly  to  labor  and  to 
the  Negro,  some  city  people  tho^^t  he  waa 
an  agrarian  and  a  radical,  and  aoma  Joat 
wanted  a  new  name  on  the  ticket.  A  plu- 
rality, as  shown  on  the  first  ballot,  tawed 
Wallace  because  of  his  forthrlgbt.  doWDTl^t 
devotion  to  those  New  Deal  poUdea  whj^ 
lifted  the  cotmtry  out  of  the  bog.  and  becaotw 
they  felt  his  devotion  to  liberal  policies  de- 
served approval.  In  the  fliud  result.  Tkcumm 
owed  his  nomination  to  the  vote  at  < 
from  most  Southern  States,  whleb 
his  own  strong  support,  gave  him  a 
Neither  TamcAif  nor  any  othar 
have  won  who  had  not 
sistently  supported  tha 
measures  of  the 
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Mo  tepid  eonMrraUTe.  no  timid  or  rash  reac- 
ttonary.  no  opponent  of  militant  liberalism 
could  have  made  first  b«w  in  the  race. 

The  convention  was  of  one  mind  when  it 
eam«  to  nominating  Pranldin  Roosevelt  as 
Its  candidate  for  President.  Hts  record  as 
Chief  Executive  in  peace  and  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  war  has 
caused  him  to  be  recognised  as  the  foremoet 
leader  in  a  world  of  great  men.  llie  people 
at  hoin*— from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Portland, 
Orsf ^  and  from  Tallahassee  to  Taeoma — had 
drafted  Mr.  Roaserelt  to  stay  on  the  Job  until 
both  peace  and  war  have  been  won  and 
uadaigUded.  The  enthusiasm  which  ^eeted 
hts  nomlnstion  and  the  sincere  applause 
given  his  radio  speech  of  acceptance  demon* 
strated  tlM  bold  he  ha«  upon  tbe  eonfidence 
and  atteflcn  at  ttaa  pwpla  of  Ainanca. 

The  platform  la  tba  chart  of  tbe  voyage. 
It  la  eryatal  elaar  for  navlcatlng  tbe  country 
and  tbe  world  Into  a  safe  hsrbor.  It  Is  the 
aborteet  In  political  blstory  and  covered  every 
bope  and  a^Hr^tloa  of  people  witb  a  forward 
look.  Its  appeal  la  to  all  who  wish  a  coun- 
try in  which  every  man  has  an  equal  chance 
and  all  peoples  enjoy  the  "four  freedoms." 
It  makes  its  appeal  to  all  citiMns  who  believe 
In  the  phlloeophy  of  the  founder  of  the 
party,  "equal  rlghu  to  all  and  special  privi' 
Isfea  to  none  "  It  is  ito  covert  for  the  timid, 
tbe  selflah.  the  profiteers,  the  isolationists. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THK  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15).  1944 

Ut.  capper.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tbe  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  able 
article  by  Justice  Homer  Hoch  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 
The  article  Is  entitled  "Electing  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes." 

Justice  Hoch  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
this  Important  subject.  He  represented 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kansas  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  12  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  Since  then  he  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Kansas,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
strong  member  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

In  this  article  Justice  Hoch  points  out 
the  defects  of  the  present  system  of 
jBlecting  President  and  Vice  President  by 
tbe  electoral  college,  particularly  the  re- 
tliiirement  that  all  the  electoral  votes  of 
each  Stafl^  shall  be  cast  for  the  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  vote  in  that 
State,  90  the  minority  vote  cast  in  each 
State  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the 
electoral  college. 

His  remedy  is  not  to  go  to  the  length  of 
electing  the  President  and  Vice  President 
by  popular  vote.  But  he  would  require 
that  the  electors  from  each  State  cast  the 
votes  of  that  State  in  proportion  to  the 
Totes  received  by  the  respective  candi- 
dates, but  on  a  fractional  rather  than  a 
•trioUy  percentage  basis.    I  recommend 


the  article  to  the  Seqate  for  considera 
tion. 

There  being  no  ob, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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juit 
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( By  Justice 

Few  people,  apparent!^ 
provided  by  the  Constitution 
President  as  a  matter 
Comment  on  the  subject 
facetious   reference, 
electoral  college.    And 
most  students  of  govemiaent 
constitutional   machine^ 
democratic    but 
fraught  with  real 
defects  and  potential 
or  no  concern,  our  Presitentlal 
Ing  ridden  along.  In  the 
keel.    Until  some 
of  tense  public  feeling 
a  political  crisis  ws 
It  Is  quiu  like  the  t 
leaky  roof,  which  didn 
tbe  weather  was  fair 
when  it  was  raining. 

Briefly  stated,  tbe 
present  system  are 
elected — and    has 
having  received  the  moftt 
without  having  recelvefl 
votes  as  his  principal 
votes  of  the  minority  1 
only  uncounted  for  the 
they   are   cast,    but   in 
counted  for  the  o] 
the  provisions  for  electing 
case  no  candidate  recel 
electoral  votes  are  so 
passe  might  easily  occui 
vlded   in    the   Constitu 
President. 

Debates  in  the 
related  almost  as  muct 
selecting  personnel  as 
ciples  upon  which  the 
ment  was  to  be  established 
Whatever  the  form  of 
be  administered  by  men 
ment  bad  In  substance 
by  administration  a 
ciple  may  be  perverted 
men  who  run  it.    It  wa: 
fore,  that  having  draw  i 
central    government    od 
powers,      with      separal  b 
branches   for   lawmakit^ 
and  law  enforcing,  the 
ventlon  should  debate 
methods  of  selecting  th^se 
else  the  various  Federal 

It  is,  of  course,  out 
tempt  here  a  review  of 
principal  decisions  whicli 
the  legislative  and  Judl<  lal 
miliar  to  nearly  all. 
ture  was  to  be 

directly  representing  thejpeople 
representing  the  soverel  jn 
this    major   compromise 
and  small  States,  which 
in  the  House  on  the  baiil 
gave  each  State  the 
the  Senate,  the  Constiti4tlon 
not  have  been  ratified, 
compromise  was  carried 
at  a  President  by  glvlni ', 
electoral  vote  for  each 
and  its  two  Senators 
have  been  made  as  to  election 
tlves  and  Senators.    Thi 
nally  provided,  in  effect, 
tlonment  of  Representatiree 
a  slave  sboxild  be  count  sd 
a  person.    With  tbe  abolition 
strange  political  and 
formally  ehmtnatec 


Hoch) 

,  regard  the  method 
for  electing  a 
much  Importance, 
consists  largely  of 
4   years,   to   the 
,  in  the  opinion  of 
,  this  part  of  our 
Is   not   only   un- 
ary   serious    defects 
I  dangers.    To  these 
we  give  little 
elections  bav> 
ouln,  on  fairly  even 
arises  In  a  time 
i^lch  may  precipitate 
can't  be  bothered, 
dltlonal  Irishman's 
t  need  fixing  while 
apd  couldn't  be  fixed 
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gove  mment  i 


lotu  defects  of  the 
,  a  President  may  be 
only    without 
popular  votes  but 
as  many  electoral 
oJ)ponent;  Becond,  the 
1  each  State  are  not 
candidate  for  whom 
effect   are   actually 
3g  candidate;   third, 
a   President   in 
ves  a  majority  of  the 
dffective  that  an  Im- 
with  no  means  pro- 
Ion   for   securing   a 

Constitutional  Convention 
to  the  methods  of 
they  did  to  the  prln- 
1  lew  Federal  Oovem- 
And  wisely  so. 
[ovemment,  it  must 
and  while  a  govem- 
cannot  be  sanctified 
good  in  prln- 
Lnto  t3nranny  by  the 
only  natural,  there- 
the  outlines  of  a 
limited,    delegated 
and      coordinate 
law    interpreting, 
Constitutional  Con- 
st great   length  the 
who  were  to  exer- 
lowers. 

the  question  to  at- 
those  debates.     The 
were  reached  as  to 
branches  are  fa- 
National  Leglsla- 
one  Chamber 
and  the  other 
States.     Without 
between    the    large 
gave  representation 
s  of  population  and 
representation  in 
probably  would 
rhe  principle  of  this 
(  ver  into  the  election 
to  each  State  one 
its  Representatives 
important  changes 
of  Representa- 
Constitution  orlgl- 
that  In  the  appor- 
among  the  States 
as  three-fifths  ot 
of  slavery  this 
atical  provision 
by  tbe  fourteenth 


Ol 
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amendment.  Senators  were  elected  by  the 
State  legislatures  untU  1913,  when  tbe  seven- 
teenth amendment,  providing  for  their  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote,  was  adopted.  As  to  the 
Judiciary,  one  of  the  principal  decisions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  was  to  fortify 
Independence  of  Judicial  action  by  a  life  ten- 
ure for  Federal  Judges.  Whether  this  provi- 
sion is  a  wise  one  has  long  been  a  question 
for  debate.  These  and  other  Interesting 
questions  have  more  or  less  pertinent  relation 
to  our  immediate  subject,  but  permissible 
length  of  this  paper  prevents  their  dlsc\u- 
sion  here. 

We  come  to  the  subject  of  this  paper — the 
metluxl  provided  for  electing  the  executive 
head  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Few  sub- 
jects before  the  convention  aroused  such  ex- 
tended and  acrimonious  debate.  At  least 
four  or  five  proposals  were  seriously  consid- 
ered. The  so-called  Virginia  plan,  the  Plnck- 
ney  plan,  and  the  New  Jersey  plan  all  pro-' 
posed  that  the  President  be  elected  by  Con- 
gress. Oeorge  Mason,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
meet  active  members  of  the  convention,  and 
a  man  with  a  distinguished  record  as  a  patriot 
and  statesman,  said  that  It  was  "as  unnatural 
to  refer  tbe  propar  character  for  Chief  Magis- 
trate to  the  people  as  It  would  be  to  refer  a 
trial  of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  And  because 
of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Constitution 
as  adopted,  be  became  one  of  three  framers 
who  refused  to  sign  it.  and  together  witb 
Patrick  Henry  led  the  fight  against  lu  ratifi- 
cation by  Virginia. 

The  Convention  first  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  that  Congress  should  name  electors 
who  in  turn  should  select  a  President.  Two 
days  later  the  Convention  reversed  its  action 
and  provided  for  election  of  the  electors  by 
the  State  legislatures.  A  week  later  it  again 
reversed  Itself  and  passed  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  election  of  the  President  directly 
by  Congress,  with  a  7-year  term.  Finally  the 
electoral-college  system  was  adopted  as  we 
now  have  it,  except  for  one  important  change, 
to  be  presently  noted,  which  was  made  by 
the  twelfth  amendment  in  1604.  The  plan 
was  taken  from  a  similar  provision  In  tlie 
Constitution  of  Maryland.  It  was  designed 
largely  for  a  nonpjartlsan  government — polit- 
ical parties  not  then  having  fully  developed. 
Apparently  the  primary  principle  which  the 
framers  thought  they  were  adopting  was  the 
selection  of  a  President  by  a  group  of  men 
especially  fitted  for  the  task.  These  electors 
were  to  select  a  President  much  as  a  board 
of  directors  selects  a  manager  for  a  corpo- 
ration. Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  the 
Federalist:  "It  is  equally  desirable  tiuit  the 
immediate  election  should  be  made  by  men 
most  capable  of  analyzing  the  qualities 
adapted  to  the  station  and  acting  under  cir- 
ctimstances  favorable  to  deliberation,  and  to 
a  Judicious  combination  of  all  the  reasons 
and  inducements  that  were  proper  to  govern 
their  choice.  A  small  number  of  persons, 
selected  by  their  fellow  citizens  from  the 
general  mass,  will  be  most  likely  to  possess 
the  Information  and  discernment  requisite  to 
so  complicated  an  investigation." 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  developments 
of  our  constitutional  history  that  without  any 
Change  In  the  law  this  fundamental  principle 
soon  ceased  to  operate.  The  electors  became 
mere  Instruments  for  registering  the  popular 
vote  of  the  States.  Nevertheless  the  Hamilton 
theory  was  the  one  upon  which  the  electoral 
system  was  based.  After  Washington's  two 
terms,  when  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  the 
leading  contenders,  three  electors  who  were 
members  of  the  Jefferson  Party  voted  for 
Adams  and  yet  their  act  aroiised  no  publio 
resentment  But  the  bitter  controversies  and 
personal  animosities  engendered  in  the  4 
years  of  John  Adams'  term — largely  by  his 
temper  and  ineptitude  in  dealing  with  those 
around  him — brought  a  radical  ctiange  in 
sentiment  concerning  tbe  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident. 
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This   turmoJI    terminated    in   tbe    bitter 

Jefferson  and  Burr  controversy  in  Congress. 
The  Constitution  provided  that  the  electors 
should  meet  in  their  respective  States  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons.  Mo  separate 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  was 
cast.  These  ballots  were  to  be  sealed  and 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  by  him  opened  and  counted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  per- 
son receiving  the  highest  vote  was  to  be 
President  and  the  next  highest  to  be  Vice 
President.  At  the  first  election  Waahlngton 
received  69  votes  and  John  Adams  34,  the 
latter  thus  becoming  Vice  President.  In  the 
election  of  1796  Adams  became  President  on 
a  margin  of  only  three  votes  over  Jefferson, 
who  became  Vice  President.  The  election 
of  1800  was  an  Intense  one  with  Adanu  and 
Plnckney  on  one  ticket  and  Jefferson  and 
Burr  on  another.  Jefferson  and  Burr  each 
bad  7S  electoral  votes  and  Adams  and  Plnck- 
ney 60. 

The  Constitution  provided,  as  heretofore 
noted,  that  each  elector  should  vote  for  two 
persons,  and  it  further  provideo  tbat  if  there 
should  be  a  tie  vote  the  election  should  be 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
among  those  whose  votes  were  tied.  Jeffer- 
son and  Burr  were  tied.  While  there  prob- 
ably was  not  a  single  elector  who  voted  for 
Burr  with  the  intention  that  he  should  be 
President — the  understanding  being  that  he 
was  to  be  Vice  President  if  Jefferson  were 
elected  President — the  constitutional  provi- 
sion as  It  then  existed  made  it  possible  for 
the  House  to  select  either  Jefferson  or  Burr. 
The  feeling  against  Jefferson  was  Intense 
among  moet  of  the  Federalists,  who  were  in 
full  control  of  the  House.  And  so  a  move- 
ment sprang  up  to  name  Burr  Instead  of 
Jefferson.  Not  that  the  Federalists  hated 
Burr  less  but  that  they  hated  Jefferson  more. 
It  was  an  unconscionable  proposal — to  which 
the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  Burr  gave 
covert  consent — but  It  would  have  prevailed 
had  It  not  been  for  tbe  opposition  of  a  few 
Federalists,  the  most  aggressive  and  Infiu- 
entlal  one  being  Jefferson's  arch  political 
enemy.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Hamilton,  Burr  probably  would  have 
been  president  Instead  of  Jefferson.  Hamil- 
ton wrote  to  Gouvernetnr  Morris.  "I  trust  the 
Federalists  will  not  finally  be  so  mad  as  to 
vote  for  Burr.  I  speak  with  intimate  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  character.  His  eleva- 
tion can  only  promote  the  purposes  of  the 
desperate  and  the  profligate.  If  there  be  a 
man  in  the  world  I  ought  to  hate  it  is  Jeffer- 
son. With  Burr  I  have  always  been  per- 
sonally well,  but  the  public  good  must  be 
paramount  to  every  private  consideration." 
This  service  of  Hamilton  became  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  high-mindedness. 

As  a  result  of  this  Jefferson-BuiT  Incident 
the  twelfth  amendment  was  submitted  and 
ratified  in  1804.  The  electors  now  vote  sepa- 
rately for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
In  case  there  Is  a  tie  vote  for  President,  selec- 
tion is  made  by  the  House  from  the  three 
highest.  In  case  there  is  a  tie  vote  for  Vice 
President,  selection  must  be  made  by  the 
Senate  from  the  two  highest  on  tlie  list. 

Both  under  the  original  Constitution  and 
under  the  twelfth  amendinent  the  SUte  legis- 
latures have  power  to  detiermlne  the  method 
of  naming  electors.  Originally  eU-ctors  were 
selected  by  the  legislatures  and  as  late  as  1824 
there  were  still  six  States  that  «i  selected 
them.  South  Carolina  did  not  jjrovide  for 
election  of  the  electors  by  the  people  imtU 
after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1824.  at  the  close  of  the  Monroe  admin- 
istration, there  sgain  ccctirrcd  a  bitter  con- 
test In  the  House  cf  Represent  athes  over  the 
election  of  a  President,  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal charges  and  public  scandal.  That  con- 
test, which  resulted  from  the  tjifortunate 
provisions    of    the    Constitution,    fomented 


strife  and  ni-win  which  endxired  for  many 
years.  Out  cf  a  total  popular  vote  of  leas 
than  400,000  Andrew  Jackson  had  a  majority 
of  about  50.000  over  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
had  99  electoral  votes  as  against  84  for  Adams. 
But  Henry  Clay  and  Crawford  at  Georgia,  who 
were  also  candidates,  together  had  87  elec- 
toral votes,  which  was  suflkrlent  to  prevent 
Jackson  having  a  majority  of  the  total  num- 
ber. This  threw  the  election  into  the  Hoxwe 
of  Representatives,  when  AdaaM  was  elected 
by  the  vote  of  13  Stittes  as  against  7  for  Jack- 
son. Thus  It  came  about  tbat  Jackson,  witb 
substantially  mora  popular  votes  and  witb 
15  more  electoral  votes  tiian  Adams,  lost  the 
Presidency  and  Adams  won  It.  Had  the  times 
been  Just  ripe  for  it  sucb  a  result  might  well 
have  caused  serious  public  uprisifig. 

It  would  transgress  the  limits  of  this  paper 
to  narrate  at  length  tbe  circumstances  and 
political  upheaval  Incident  to  the  Hayes- 
Ttlden  conteet  m  1876.  Tbe  dose  of  tbe 
election  left  the  result  In  doubt.  In  four 
SUtee  contesu  took  place  witb  both  sides 
dslmlng  tbe  electoral  vote  of  tbe  Bute.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  Tllden  had  a  pop- 
ular majority  of  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Tbe  33  electoral  votes  In  dispute 
were  sufficient  to  ttim  the  election  either 
way.  Public  feeling  ran  high.  Finally  Con- 
gress— with  doubtful  constitutional  war- 
rant— created  a  commission  to  decide  the 
contests  from  the  disputed  States.  The 
commission,  consisting  of  6  Members  from 
the  House.  5  Members  from  the  Senate,  and 
6  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  decided 
the  various  contests  amidst  the  most  in- 
tense excitement  and  bitterness,  giving  the 
election  to  Hayes  by  1  electoral  vote — 18fl 
to  184.  Only  wise  counsel,  to  which  Tllden 
patriotically  contributed  by  his  course  of 
moderation,  prevented  uprising  and  possibly 
dvU  war.  All  this  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  some  simple  changes  in  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  for  election  of  a 
president. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  the  most  illogical 
and  indefensible  part  of  the  present  system. 
I  refer  to  its  disfranchisement,  in  every  State, 
of  the  minority  voters.  A  plurality  of  1.000, 
of  100,  even  of  1  vote  in  a  vote  of  6.000.000 
in  New  York  State  swings  that  State's  47 
electoral  votes.  Thus  as  many  as  2,500.000 
voters  in  that  State  may  not  only  be  denied 
representation  in  the  electoral  vote,  but 
actually  have  their  votes  covmted  for  the 
candidate  they  oppose!  A  like  result  does 
happen  to  all  minority  votes  In  every  State 
every  time  we  elect  a  president.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  our  constitutional  system  more 
Illogical  or  undemocratic. 

Not  only  is  this  disfranchisement  of  the 
minority  voters  in  every  State  indefensible. 
In  my  opinion,  but  the  provision  for  election 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  case  of  a 
tie  is  both  illogical  and  inadequate  for  meet- 
ing contingencies.  Although  the  apportion- 
ment of  electoral  votes  among  the  States  is 
based  largely  on  population,  the  population 
factor  is  entirely  disregarded  when  the  elec- 
tion Is  thrown  into  the  House.  In  that  event 
each  State  has  1  vote.  Nevada,  with  1  Mem- 
ber and  with  3  electoral  votes,  has  the  same 
1  vote  In  a  House  election  of  a  President 
as  New  York,  with  45  Members  and  47  elec- 
toral votes.  And  If  a  State  delegation  in 
Congress  happens  to  be  tied,  the  State  loses 
Its  vote  entirely.  Furthermore,  the  Consti- 
tution requires  a  "majority  of  all  the  States" 
to  elect.  It  is  surprising  that  a  situation 
has  not  already  arisen  where  no  candidate 
could  get  a  majority  of  the  States.  With 
three  or  more  parties  represented  in  the 
House.  It  could  easily  happen  that  no  eligible 
candidate  cotUd  get  a  majority  of  all  the 
States.  It  Is  true  that  if  the  House  fails  to 
elect  a  President,  the  Vice  President  Is  to 
act  as  President,  but  a  like  provision  obtains 


for  election  of  a  Vice  President  by  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  might  easily  be  unable  to 
elect  a  Vice  President.  If  such  a  situation 
should  arise,  the  Constitution  has  ho  answer 
to  It.  Nor  is  there  any  provision  for  another 
election.    What  la  tbe  answerf 

In  Itself  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  But 
unfortunately,  the  obstacle  of  democratic 
Inertia,  of  commending  the  attention  and 
convincing  the  understanding  of  the  electo- 
rate to  a  point  of  action  is  very  great.  At 
various  times  In  our  history  public-spirited 
men  have  sought  to  arouse  public  Interest  In 
tbe  matter  and  to  secure  submission  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  but  to  no  avail. 
Senator  Benton,  of  Missouri,  agitated  the 
subject  in  the  1830's  and  1830's,  and  In  the 
seventies  Senator  Morton  of  Indiana  made  It 
his  legislative  bobby  and  submitted  a  very 
able  and  convincing  committee  report  and 
recommendation.  In  the  nineties  DeAr- 
mond,  of  Missouri,  as  chairman  of  tbe  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  submitted  another  and 
similar  report.  In  recent  yean,  Oongrsss- 
man  Lxa,  of  California,  able  and  publlo- 
splrltcd.  has  followed  In  their  footsteps  snd 
has  several  times  seotu-ed  a  favorable  com- 
mittee report.  But  always  tbe  deeply 
needed  change  gets  lost  In  the  mass  of  mat- 
ters which  carry  a  more  inunediate  and 
material  appeal  to  Memliers  and  to  con* 
stltuencles.  We  are  watting  for  tbe  big  rain 
before  fixing  the  roof. 

Space  will  not  permit  miicusslon  of  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made.  I  will  there- 
fore only  briefly  state  tbe  plan  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  simplest,  the  fairest,  and  the 
most  likely  to  be  ratified  If  submitted  as  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  heart  of 
the  plan,  which  has  been  called  the  pro- 
portional plan,  is  to  divide  the  electoral  vote 
of  each  State  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
popular  vote  of  that  State.  For  InsUnoe,  If 
two-thirds  of  the  Kansas  %oters  vote  for  the 
Republican  candidate  and  one-third  for  the 
Democratic  candidate,  the  former  woxild  get 
two-thirds  of  our  electoral  votes  and  the 
latter  would  get  one-third.  Thus  every 
voter,  whether  in  the  majority  or  in  the  mi- 
nority, would  have  his  vote  registered  and 
represented  m  the  election  of  a  President. 
No  voter  would  be  disfranchised,  as  millions 
of  them  virtually  are  now  In  every  Presiden- 
tial election.  There  are  two  reasons  which 
appeal  to  me  for  favoring  the  submission  of 
such  an  amendment  rather  than  one  which 
disregards  the  States  entirely  and  determines 
the  result  on  the  popular  vote  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  The  first  reason  Is  tbat  It 
would  preserve  the  principle  of  the  compro- 
mise— to  which  reference  has  been  made- 
he  tween  the  large  and  small  States  in  tbs 
creation  of  Congress — ^House  Members  ac- 
cording to  the  State  population  but  eqxial 
representation  in  the  Senate.  This  com- 
promise tends  to  lessen  somewhat  the  com- 
parative Influence  of  the  large  and  rich 
State — a  consideration  which  I  believe  has 
been  proved  fair  and  wholesome  from  tbs 
standpoint  of  national  unity.  To  make  tb* 
point  plainer,  the  plan  would  not  disturb 
electoral  apportionment  which  gives  "~ 
and  every  other  State,  one  elector  for  each 
Senator  as  well  as  one  for  each  Member  of 
the  House.  Election  by  the  wbole  papular 
vote  of  the  Nation,  computed  as  a  unit,  would 
disregard  the  historic  coaiprtanlae  between 
large  and  small  States  and  give  undue  In- 
fluence to  the  heavy  population  cf  certain 
States.  The  second  reason  Is  tbaS  tbct* 
would  be  little  hope  of  securing  the  adopt  km 
of  an  amendment  which  discarded  the  pres- 
ent allocation  of  electoral  vofeea  asaoag 
States  and  provided  far  sleetlon  bf  ttM 
ular  vote  of  the  Nation  as  s  wbols. 

In  dividing  the  eloctoral  vots  cT 
under   the    proportional   plan 
tlonal  numbers  would  be  disregardad 
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r  to  detannln*  the  result.    The  tech- 

aiMd  fMtttrw  art  simple  enough,  not  dlffl- 
'  cult  of  operation,  but  need  not  here  be  dls- 
cuMcd  In  detail.  The  pUm  would  remove 
vneeruinty,  rexuScr  the  election  of  •  Preet- 
dent  by  the  Hou^e  of  Bepreeentatlwe — with 
Its  potentUlltlce  of  ■eandAl  smi  bitterness 
already  detnooetrated  blstorlcslly — forever 
tmnseesssry.  and  take  away  the  kenoos  pos- 
sibility that  soneday  we  may  find  oorselvee 
without  a  President  and  with  no  eonstltu- 
tlonal  way  to  get  one.  It  would  wipe  out 
tl»e  preeent  dlsfrancblsement  of  minority 
voters  in  the  several  Ststea  end  prevent  aay 
flUdUlate  with  less  electoral  votes  than  bis 
It  from  becoming  Preeldent. 


Aa  AMiysb  of  tiic  1944  RcpobUcaa 
PUlferm  by  Joho  B.  Elliott 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 


cauroBiru 

or  THB  UNITED  8TATB 


Of  THB  SBtATV 

Tnetdav.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  pigust  15).  1944 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  statement 
by  John  B.  Elliott,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
a  prominent  business  and  political  leader, 
containing  his  analysis  of  the  1944  Re- 
publican platform,  which  I  consider  en- 
tirely worthy  of  wide  consideration  by 
our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Was  Cklls  fob  CAMOoa — Rxpwucak 
Platvosu  Fails 

(By  Jdhn  B.  BUlott.  California   Democratic 
leader) 

Tlie  preeent  most  tragic  times  In  our  his- 
tory allow  no  i^aoe  for  the  exceaaes  of  Amer- 
ican political  partlsanslitp. 

When  American  boys  are  giving  their  lives 
dally  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  world  for 
the  iiiisslflsTl  welfare  of  our  country,  how 
can  any  of  VB,  safe  here  at  home,  have  any 
thotigbt  for  the  shallowness  and  hypocrisy 
at  partisan  Intrigue  and  scheming? 

With  more  than  5XX)0.000  American  jroung 
Bsen  and  women  overseas  and  under  arms, 
feravlng  daily  death  and  mutilation,  and  an 
equal  number  under  the  discipline  of  armed 
eanips  in  training  in  this  country,  bow  can 
w«  tare  be  so  heedless  and  thoiightlees  ss  to 
oooBtenanee  any  of  the  petty  and  unworthy 
things  of  ordinary  politics?  Shame  and  dis- 
grace tqxm  us  If  we  do. 

TWO    PASTISS    ESSDrriAL 

Under  our  existing  form  of  government.  It 
Is  iaaporfnt  and  most  desirable  that  we  pre- 
serve at  Isaat  two  political  parties  as  a  check 
Qpon  unrestrained  majorities.  And  It  Is 
Important  and  desirable  that  both  par- 
be  patriotic,  honest  and  straightforward, 
unselfish  In  their  cWallngs  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
It  is  not  only  Imperative  that  this  be  so  In 
hours  of  desperate  conflict,  but  it  Is 
necessary  also  in  the  days  ahead  when 
we  Aall  have  to  project  and  reconstruct 
America  and  deal  with  the  great  problems 
created  by  war  and  the  mllUouB  of  ovir  people 
affected. 


It  fills  me  with  regret 
Z  believe  one  cannot 
so-called    plstform    of 
adopted  by  the  Republican 
without  a  sinking  feelit^ 
hsvs  not  been  anything 
by  one  of  our  major  poU^leal 
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Tet  the  dlssstrous  and 
which  ws  are  living  call  f ( ir 
complete  honesty  snd  capdor 

Many  of  ths  ableet  snd 
and  commentators  of 
scribed  this  platform  In 
recatory  language.    Many 
In  the  strongest  terms. 

It  Is  frequently,  and 
generally,  described  as  a 
In  political  platform  hj\^TUj 
to  mislead  and  deceive 
Iting  Its  expressions  and 
stand  upon  It  as  being 
support. 

I  hope  all  American 
study  It.  But  It  Is  toe 
more  than  a  few  to  do  thi  it 

It  is  plainly  contradictory 
Ingeniously  put  together 
respects,  and  in  places 
trlved  that  the  real  m 
omitted  altogether.  It  h 
and  Is  capable  of  doub% 
many  particulars. 


best  known  writers 

country  hsve  de- 

u^avorable  and  dep- 

have  condemned  it 


me  might  also  say 

lew  low  of  40  years 

as  sn  effort 

people  Into  cred- 

the  candidates  who 

vorthy  of  belief  and 


will   read   it   and 
lengthy  to  expect 

In  many  parts. 

It  is  unfair  in  many 

so  insidiously  con- 

efinlng  is  hidden  or 

a  double  meaning 

interpretation  In 
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It  U  not  fair.     It  is 
ously.  Is  not  completely 
a  long  range  of  subjects, 
relatively  very  small.  In 
plain  attempt  to  corral 
cans  who  may  be  begull^ 
Is  being  offered  in  their 
welfare. 

It  is  often  platltudinoui  i 
Time  and  again   It 
most  commonly  accepted 
Ing  it.  one  is  brought  al  nost 
why  its  framers  did  not 
defense  and  recommendal  Ion 
mandments.  In  their  elal|orate 
merate  everything  that 

Political  parties  and 
posed  to  stand  on  pollti 
perhaps  someone  may, 
stand   temporarily  on 
Republican  Party.     But 
dertaken — if  anyone  attei^pts 
the  vibration  will  cause 
Into  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to 
Republican  platform  in 
can  point  out  at  least 
to  me  some  of  its  many 


clear.    It,  obvi- 

honeet.     It  covers 

^me  large  and  some 

wh&t  amounts  to  a 

the  votes  of  Amerl- 

mto  thinking  It 

ipecial  Interest  and 


OLD   LINS   UPXniJCAinSM 


This  platform  endorsee 
that  will  be  high  enougl 
the  removal  of  barriers  U 

It  salutes  the  American 
magnificent   Job   of  wai-time 
and  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
farmers  must  be  free 
directives  under  which  t^ls 
of  war-time   production 
plished. 

The  platform 
"International   peace 
depend  upon  the  sanctloh 
"should  prevail  by  virtue 
est  and  spiritual  values 
sovereign  nations)    In 
ments." 

Tee,   of  eotirse.   they 
stated  In   the  platform, 
dont  prevail? 

Then  what?    This 
an  ^{yptlan  tomb  abouli  that. 
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historical  times  In 
nothing  lees  than 


in  its  declarations. 
:s  resoundingly  of 
truisms.     In  read- 
to  speculation 
include  a  studied 
of  the  Ten  Com- 
effort  to  enu- 
mlght  help. 
<  andidates  are  sup- 
platforms.     Well, 
great  dexterity, 
platform  of  the 
any  action  is  \sa- 
to  move  on.  it — 
to  collapse  and  fall 
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aiiEilyze  this  national 
I  his  article,  but  one 
I  few  of  what  are 
srazen  favilts. 


a  protective  tariff 

and  yet  It  favors 

foreign  trade. 

farmers  for  "their 

production," 

says  that  the 

the  controls  snd 

'•magnificent  Job 

has  been   accom- 

sanctln^nlously   says   that 

security"  do  not 

of  force  alone,  but 

of  reciprocal  Inter- 

recognlzed   ( among 

tl^eee  security  agree- 

shotild   prevail,   as 
but  what  If  they 

pla#orm  Is  as  silent  as 


The  platform  pledges  "^osecutlon  ot  the 
war  to  total  victory."  It  could  not  pledge 
anything  less  thsn  that. 

It  also  promises  "at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  after  the  oeesatlon  of  hostilities,  we  will 
bring  home  all  members  of  our  armed  forces 
who  do  not  have  unexpired  enlistments  and 
who  do  not  volunteer  for  further  overseas 
duty." 

Well,  rather.  The  platform  wouldn't  dare 
say  anything  d*flerent  from  that. 

The  platform  strongly  upholds  States' 
rights  and  in  another  paragraph  promises 
ceruin  specific  leglslatlrjn  which  would  posi- 
tively encrosch  on  SUtes  rlghU.  It  proposes 
both  to  reduce  the  public  debt  snd  reduce 
taxes.  Meaning,  of  course,  to  collect  less 
and  pay  out  more,  and  st  the  same  time,  ap- 
parently, would  do  sway  with  Federal  deficit 
financing.  Legerdemain  Prestidigitation. 
Get  your  money  down;  which  shell  hides  tbe 
little  pea? 

Further,  this  remarkable  document  con- 
demns the  freezing  of  wage  rates  and  In- 
directly suggests  that  the  control  of  the  price 
of  farm  products,  and  consequent  control 
of  the  cost  of  living,  should  terminate.  In- 
evitable result,  Infiatlon.  But  what  of  that; 
It  is  only  another  promise  anyway,  Isn't  It? 

HZaOIC  UXS'IUKCS 

It  goes  on  further.  In  mock  heroics,  to  say 
that  the  Republicans  wlU  "make  and  keep 
Axis  Powers  impotent  to  renew  tyranny  and 
attack  " 

And  then  this  extraordinarily  volumlnotis 
document  proceeds  to  omit  completely  Just 
how  they  would  go  about  filling  that  rather 
large  order,  in  case  some  serious  trouble  In 
that  connection  actually  broke  out.  Side- 
stepping. 

The  platform  promisee  to  "promote  world- 
wide economic  stability"  but  leaves  the 
trifling  details  of  how  to  accompllBh  that 
fair-sized  task  to  the  imagination — or 
hoped-for  lack  of  that  quality — on  the  part 
of  the  reader. 

The  platform  says,  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. "American  economic  life  Is  be- 
ing destroyed."  but  a  few  paragraphs  further 
on.  so  that  the  public  will  not  readily  connect 
the  two  declarations,  proceeds  to  say  nothing 
less  than  the  following: 

"The  Republican  Party  accepts  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
Wages  and  Hctirs  Act,  and  all  other  Federal 
statutes  designed  to  promote  and  protect  the 
welfare  of  American  working  men  and  women, 
and  we  promise  a  fair  and  Just  administra- 
tion of  these  laws." 

The  platform  is  for  "rigorous  development 
oi  foreign  markets."  and  again  pledges  "lead- 
ership in  every  cooperative  effort  to  remove 
imnecessary  pnd  destructive  barriers  to  Inter- 
national trade,"  and  then  halfway  between 
these  two  pronouncements  it  volubly  pro- 
claims that  It  will  "maintain  a  fair  protective 
tariff  so  that  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
people  shotild  not  be  Impaired  through 
the  importation  of  commodities  produced 
abroad.' 

ONx  BAST  UHnoar 

The  job  of  riding  varioxis  horses  going  In 
opposite  directions  at  the  same  time  is  thus 
fully  taught  in  one  simple  iMson  for  the 
benefit  of  the  easygoing  voter, .. 

The  platform  takes  a  bold  stand  on  many 
small  or  sectional  issues,  as  when  it  declares 
rather  hotly  in  favor  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  for  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax, 
well  knowing  that  this  same  course  has 
always  been  open  to  them,  and  anyway  It 
would  certainly  take  years  and  probably  bs 
Impossible  to  accomplish. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  loop- 
holes, booby  traps.  Inconsistences,  contradic- 
tions, and  derelictions  of  this  Republican 
platform.  It  is  all  very  regrettable  and  a  sad 
story  for  today. 
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Cm  Hmdred  and  Fifty  Caies  of  World 
War  No.  2  CardioTauoUr  Diicaso 
Analyied 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MTcxioAir 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RSPRESKNTA'nVBS 

Monday,  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  an 
Interesting  study  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  A.  H.  Traum  and  Blanche 
B.  Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Curdiovascular 
Research  Unit  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration which  will  no  doubt  prove  of  value 
in  the  future  for  both  military  authori- 
ties and  the  Veterans'  Adm  ^nlstratlon. 

The  study  was  based  on  the  case  folders 
of  150  ez-servlcemen  who  \i'ere  inducted 
Into  and  discharged  from  the  Army  since 
the  enactment  of  the  sel(;ctive-service 
law  of  1940.  The  cases  wet  e  unaelected. 
being  drawn  at  random  from  the  flies  of 
veterans  discharged  becaui«  of  cardio- 
vascular disease. 

The  analysis  of  these  cases  as  made  by 
Dr.  Traum  and  Mrs.  Wilcox  appeared  in 
the  July  1944  issue  of  the  Military  Sur- 
geon, and  was  published  «ith  the  per- 
mission of  the  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  who,  of  course, 
imder  Government  regulations  in  such 
matters,  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
the  opinions  expressed  or  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  the  authors. 

This  study,  together  with  many  other 
additional  facts  which  ar(;  obtainable, 
causes  one  to  raise  the  question.  Would 
it  not  be  sound  Oovemment  policy  to  re- 
quire an  annual  or  semiannual  health 
audit  on  the  part  of  all  citii^ns  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  20  years,  to  the  end 
that  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  defense  program  shall  be  far  better 
Informed  on  the  physical  condition  of 
both  male  and  female  population  than 
they  were  at  the  time  the  present  defense 
program  was  placed  In  operation? 

The  article  follows: 

Aiv  Analysis  or  160  Cssas  or  CABDiovAScm.aB 
DnBASB  or  Woau>  Was  No.  a  VRisaks 

(By  A.  H.  Traum,  M.  D.,  and  Blanche  B. 
Wilcox,  Ph.  D.,  Cardiovascular  Research 
Unit,  Veterans'  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.) 

■very  Individual  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  and  applying  for  compensation 
through  the  Veterans  Administration  be- 
comes a  potential  beneficiary  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  careful  appraisal  of  all  the  fac- 
tors concerned  In  the  discharge  are  important. 
Material  for  this  report  was  obtained  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  claims  folders 
of  150  veterans  who  were  Inducted  Into  the 
Army  since  ths  enactment  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1940  and  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  because  of  some  cardiovascular 
disease.  The  cases  were  unselected  and 
studied  In  the  order  of  arrival  of  the  folders 
at  the  reasearch  unit.  In  each  case  most  of 
the  foUowlng  Selective  Service  and  Army 
forms  were  avaUable  for  review.  Selective 
Service  questionnaire.  Selective  Service  local 
board  examination.  Army  induction  examina- 
tion. Army  hospitalisation  records,  certificate 
ot  disability  for  discharge. 
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General  confilderatlons:  The  160  oases  were 
classlfled  into  the  following  etiological  groups 
as  designated  by  the  diagnosis  listed  on  the 
certificate  of  dlsabUlty  for  discharge: 

Rhetmiatte  heart  disease ....^..^.  M 

Hypertension— ..._. — — .-.  32 

Varicose  veins ..-...—-.-.  14 

Other  vascular  conditions— ._—.-«.—  18 

Punctlonsl  heart  dlsease.^.......^...  0 

Oongeniul  heart  disease .  .6 

Coronary  artery  heart  disease ,  S 

Heart  disease,  other  eatiMa . _...  18 


The  group  consisted  of  183  white  and  17 
colored  males.  All  were  privates  with  the 
exception  of  two  white  males  who  were  cor- 
porals. Ths  age  range  was  between  18  and 
87  years.  Two  white  men  were  under  20 
years  old;  105  white  and  16  colored  males 
were  listed  between  20  and  29  years;  snd  29 
white  nuiles  and  one  colored  male  were  80 
years  or  older,  the  oldest  being  87  years. 
There  were  104  men  from  urban  and  46  men 
from  nu-al  sections  of  the  cotmtry. 

Selective  Service  and  Army  induction  ex- 
aminations: Army  hospital  records  and  cer- 
tificate of  disability  for  discharge:  The  Army 
induction  examinations  of  the  entire  group 
and  128  selective  service  local  board  ex- 
aminations and  questionnaires  were  avail- 
sble.  In  most  Instancee  the  records  were 
sdequate  with  the  exception  of  one  striking 
discrepancy,  and  that  vras  a  failure  in  many 
cases  to  record  blood  pressures.  One  other 
noteworthy  obcervatlon  In  many  of  the  ex- 
aminations was  the  failure  to  elicit  cardiac 
murmurs  when  the  selectee  stated  that  he 
had  previous  knowledge  of  heart  trouble 
and  In  whom  shortly  afterward  characteris- 
tic cardiac  murmurs  were  found  during  pe- 
riods of  hospitalisation.  On  128  selective- 
service  examinations  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  consider  that  you  are  now 
sound  and  weU,"  83  selectees  gave  an  af- 
firmative answer.  Forty-five  men  stated  that 
they  were  not  well  and  added  their  reasons; 
in  36  cases  the  statements  (which  included 
symptoms,  or  references  to  parts  of  the  body, 
or  diagnoses)  were  remarks  that  could  be 
Interpreted  as  being  definitely  related  to  the 
medical  condition  designated  In  the  final 
Army  diagnosis.  For  instance,  8  men  com- 
plained of  high  blood  pressure  and  were 
later  discharged  from  the  Army  because  of 
arterial  hypertension.  Similarly,  three  other 
men  stated  that  they  had  heart  trouble  and 
were  later  discharged  because  of  congenital 
heart  disease. 

Complete  records  of  Army  hospltallxatlon 
were  available  for  review  in  all  but  5  of  the 
cases  of  this  series.  In  general,  the  clinical 
examinations,  laboratory  studies,  and  treat- 
ment at  the  Army  hospitals  were  weU  done. 
Unquestionably,  these  records  wiU  be  of 
great  value  in  any  future  study  of  the  cases. 
There  was  a  definite  tendency  to  "read  too 
much"  Into  the  electrocardiograms  but  In 
no  case  did  this  tendency  actually  affect  the 
diagnosis.  Interestingly,  25  cases  of  cardio- 
vascular disease  in  this  series  were  picked  up 
by  the  Army  examiners  while  the  soldier  was 
being  treated  for  another  condition. 

A  certificate  of  dlsabUlty  for  discharge  was 
available  In  each  case  reviewed,  and  the 
final  diagnosis  listed  on  this  certificate 
formed  the  basis  for  aU  classifications  noted 
in  this  report.  Each  record  Included  the 
c^lnion  of  a  medical  board,  compoeed  ot 
three  medical  officers,  relative  to  the  final 
diagnosis,  blamabllity  of  the  induction  med- 
ical ofllcer,  and  the  origin  of  the  main  dis- 
ability: that  is,  whether  the  disability  existed 
prior  to  enlistment  or  was  Incxured  In  line 
of  duty. 

Rheumatic  heart  disease:  69  men  were 
discharged  because  of  the  residuals  of 
rheumatic  Infection,  especially  rheimxatlc 
valvular  h«u-t  disease.    Seventeen  veterans 


admitted  knowledge  of  heart  trouble  on  tho 
selective  servlcs  quesi.lonnalrcs,  or  at  tho 
time  of  the  local  board  physical  examination 
before  induction  into  the  Army.  (Sight 
selective  service  records  were  not  available  la 
the  rheiunatlc  heart  disease  group.)  Thirty- 
•Iglit.  or  64  percent  of  this  group  admitted  a 
definite  knowledge  of  previous  rheumatic  in* 
fectlon  or  rheumatic  lalvular  heart  disease, 
at  the  time  of  Army  hoepitallaatlon.  Tho 
physical  examinations  of  the  selectlve-sorvloa 
boards  revealed  three  oases  with  dlaatollo  or 
preeystollc  murmtirs  at  the  mitral  area  which 
were  not  found  by  the  Army  Induction 
examiners.  In  two  other  cases  a  cystolio 
murmur  was  elicited  st  the  mitral  area  but 
was  con5ldered  by  the  medical  examiners  to 
be  functional  in  type. 

The  Army  dlschargs  boards  held  the  In- 
ducting medical  officer  blamable  in  6  csaee. 
The  boards  determined  that  43  cases  In  this 
group  existed  prior  to  enlistment  and  21  easw 
were  the  direct  result  ot  line  of  duty. 

The  diagnostic  nomenclature  fotmd  In  this 
entire  group  was  quite  satisfactory  and  in 
only  a  few  cases  were  there  any  noteworthy 
deviations  from  the  diagnostic  standards  set 
up  by  the  American  Heart  Aasoelotlon.  In 
10  cases  with  valvular  heart  dleeaee,  namely, 
mitral  stenosis,  the  etiology  was  considered 
as  unknown  for  the  valvular  lesion  described; 
even  though  there  was  a  definite  history  at 
a  previous  rheumatic  fever  or  chorea.  In 
one  case  a  general  anatomical  term,  endo- 
carditis, was  used  Instead  of  the  name  of  the 
specific  valve  involved;  and  In  the  other  case 
a  general  term,  myocardoeis,  was  Incorrectly 
used. 

Most  of  ths  diagnosss  In  the  entire  granp 
were  established  on  sound  clinical  evidence 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  substantiated  In 
future  examinations.  Three  diagnoses  In 
this  group  could  be  challenged.  The  findings 
In  the  first  case  were  suggestive  of  a  neuro- 
circulatory asthenia,  rather  than  a  valvular 
heart  disease,  and  the  clinical  evidence  in 
each  of  the  other  two  aises  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  congenital  rather  than  a  rheu- 
matic valvular  lesion.  Adequate  reasons 
were  given  to  lend  support  to  the  diagnoses 
made,  and  the  nature  of  the  lesions  present 
probably  will  be  determined  with  finality 
only  after  futiwe  examinations. 

Several  of  ths  cases  reviewed  preeented 
facts  worthy  of  mention  at  this  time.  Two 
men  were  discharged  from  the  Army  be«auso 
of  rheumatic  valvular  heart  disease,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  correspondence  in  the  Veterans^ 
Administration  claims  folders  these  veterans 
presumably  have  nentextd  active  Army  serv- 
ice. There  were  no  records  svailable  relativo 
to  the  veterans'  possible  reenllstment  after 
discharge.  One  man  wss  rejected  by  the 
United  States  CivU  Service  Commission  in 
1939  becatise  of  heart  trouble.  Another  man 
was  rejected  from  ClvUlan  Conservation  Corps 
In  1936  because  of  heart  trouble;  and  still 
another  man  had  been  drawing  a  pension  for 
valvular  heart  disease,  mitral  stenosis,  since 
his  discharge  from  the  Navy  in  1937. 

Arterial  hypertension:  Twenty-two  men 
were  discharged  because  of  arterial  hjrper* 
tension.  Four  men  gave  a  previous  history 
of  this  disease  on  selective-service  question- 
naires, and  10  men.  or  45  percent  of  this 
hypertensive  group,  admitted  a  knowledge  of 
a  previously  existing  hypertension  when  their 
histories  were  taken  at  the  time  of  Army 
hospitalization.  The  i\rmy  discharge  boards 
held  the  induction  medical  officer  blamable  In 
2  cases  snd  concluded  that  21  cases  existed 
prior  to  enlistment  and  1  occiirred  in  line  of 
duty. 

The  diagnoees  in  til  the  eases  agreed  with 
the  American  Heart  Association  criteria  and 
were  established  on  adequate  clinical  evi* 
dence.  In  two  cases,  although  definite  eleva^ 
tlons  of  blood  pressure  existed  and  Justified 
the  diagnoses  made,  one  could  suspect  upon 
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rcTtewlng  the  clinical  d«U.  the  poasibUlty  of 
other  etiological  factors.  One  case  had  some 
clinical  featiires  of  a  neuroclirulatory  as- 
thenia tnd  another  auggeeted  to  thla  reviewer 
the  poMlUlity  of  a  valvular  lesion. 

Four  CMM  of  this  group  merit  Individual 
MBBBient.  The  first  was  discharged  from  the 
CtvOUn  Conservation  Corps  In  1939  because 
of  arterial  hypertension.  The  second  caae 
«aa  that  of  a  veteran  classlfled  by  the  In- 
ducting oiBcer  as  not  qualified  for  full  mili- 
tary duty  because  of  an  arterial  hypertenalon 
picked  up  at  time  of  induction  examinations, 
and  with  a  history  of  high  blood  pressure; 
this  man  was  hospitalised  24  days  after  en- 
tering the  Army.  The  third  case  revealed  a 
marked  elevation  of  systolic  and  diastolic 
blood  pressiires  at  the  time  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice Local  Board  examination,  and  2  days 
later,  at  time  of  Army  Induction  examina- 
tion, revealed  a  blood  pressure  within  nor- 
iHal  limits.  The  fourth  case  had  a  moderate 
elevation  of  blood  pressure  at  time  cf  the 
local  board  examination  but  was  apparently 
not  checked  at  the  Army  Induction  examina- 
tion and  subsequently  this  man  was  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  becaxis;  of  arterial 
hypertension  after  T7  days  of  military  serv- 
ice Including  44  days  of  hccpitalizatlon. 

The  Selective  Service  and  Army  induction 
•saoalnatlons  revealed  Interesting  and  In- 
•tructlva  findings  relative  to  blood  pressure 
readings.  Thlrty-«lght  of  the  128  available 
local  board  examinations  did  not  record 
blood  praaaure  readings  and  of  this  group  5 
men  were  later  discharged  because  of  arterial 
hypertension.  Only  17  of  the  88  cases  Just 
mentioned  had  their  blood  pressures  noted 
on  th«  Army  indiKtlon  examinations;  there- 
fore. 21  Inductees  of  this  entire  series  actually 
entered  the  Army  without  this  record.  Two 
of  this  group  were  discharged  from  the  Army 
with  hypertension  as  one  of  the  final  dlag- 


In  n  cases  where  no  local  board  exam- 
tnattons  were  available  In  the  veterans' 
dalma  folders,  only  10  had  blood  pressures 
at  the  time  of  Indtiction.  Seven  of 
I  eases  were  discharged  from  the  Army 
of  arterial  hypertension. 

In  IS  eaass  an  elevation  of  either  systolic 
cr  diastolic  blood  pressure  was  noted  on  the 
8ele<rtlve  Service  Local  Board  physical  exam- 
inations, and  in  11  eases  an  elevatfed  blood 
preasuro  was  found  to  exist  later  during 
Army  hospital ixat ion;  and  was  a  definite  part 
of  the  clinical  picture  of  the  condition  re- 
iglODSlble  for  the  soldiers'  discbarge  from  the 
Army.  It  must  be  admitted  that  In  most 
cases  the  Initial  blood  pressures  referred  to 
were  on  border-line  levels,  but  should  have 
been  stiiBclent  to  direct  further  attention  to 
the  pcsslbllity  of  existing  abnormalities.  (The 
Amerlcaa  ■••It  Association  criteria  for  diag- 
noais  eomUtefs  that  "hypertension  is  present 
when  a  systolic  blood  pressure  la  persistently 
above  140  mm.  Hg.  or  the  diastolic  above  00 
mm.  Hg.)  Nine  men  in  whom  blood  pres- 
sures showed  a  slight  elevation,  above  border- 
line levels,  at  time  of  Army  induction  ex- 
aminations, were  later  discharged  from  the 
Army  because  of  arterial  hypertension. 

Varicose  veins:  This  classification  Includad 
14  cases.  11  of  which  were  actually  discharged 
because  of  varicose  veins.  All  but  one  of  the 
11  cases  were  considered  to  have  had  the 
condition  prior  to  Induction.  In  4  cases  the 
discharge  board  held  the  Inducting  examin- 
ers blamahle. 

The  group  of  14  eases  Included  3  cases 
Where  the  discharge  was  a  transfer  to  the 
enlisted  reserve  group  because  of  the  then 
existing  age  limit  of  28.  Varicose  veins  were 
listed  as  one  of  the  physical  findings  on  the 
discharge  certificate.  Two  of  the  three  men 
were  recalled  to  active  duty  and  are  again  in 
■ervlce.  The  other  case  was  also  rccsdied  to 
active  duty  but  was  disqualified  becatiae  of 
ftn  acute  urethritis. 

The  selec'.va  service  or  Anny  Izkductloa 
•nmlnatlons  notel  vartccee  veins  in  8  of 
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the  14  eases  and  considered 
to  be  nondlsabling  at  that 
case  revealed  at  the  time 
that  he  had  varicose  veins 
treated  by  the  Injection 
to  his  induction  Into  actlvfe 

Other  vascular  conditio]  a 
diers  were  discharged  becau:  e 
of  vascular  conditions  otqer 
Telns.    These  could  be 
of  thrombophlebitis,  2 
topenic  purpura.  2  cases 
obliterans,  and  1  each  of 
eralized    arteriosclerosis, 
aneurysm,  and  hypotension 
hypoadrenallsm.    All  of  th^se 
established  on  acceptable 
Six  cases  of  this  group 
the  Army  discharge  board 
in  line  of  duty  and  the 
ofScer  was  held  blamable  li 
were  4  Instances  where 
knowledge  of   their  dlsabll  ty 
tive-service  questionnaires 
cases  at  the  time  of 
gave  a  definite  history  of 
Istlng  prior  to  induction, 
thrombophlebitis    all 
eticHogicai  factor,  6  cases 
plication    of    operative 
pneumonic  processes.  2  f  ron  t 
and  1  from  an  Injury, 
occurred  in  line  of  duty 
ber  had  their  onset  before 

Functional  heart  dlseas* 
discharged  from  the  Army 
nosls  of  neurocirculatory 
these  men  gave  a  suggestiv^ 
disease    on    the 
nalre.     All  were  considered  1 
prior  to  enlistment  by 
boards.     The  inducting 
not  held  blamable  in  any 

This  group  was  one  In 
diagnoses  could  be  questioned 
group  where  the  medical 
period  of  Army  hospitalization 
sldered   Inadeqtiate.     In 
there  were  no 
cases  no  basal  metabolism 
ed;  and  in  one  case  there 
trocardlograms.    X-rays   oi 
basal  metabolism  tests, 
neurocirculatory  asthenia 
upon   clinical   symptoms 
method  of  ellminatlcn. 
out  suIQclent  clinical  data 

Congenital  heart  disease : 
discharged  laecause  of 
ease.    All  cases  were 
discharge  board  as  existln  ; 
ment,  and  In  none  of  these 
ducting  officer  held  blama  lie 
admitted  knowledge  of  he4rt 
selective    service 
service  examiners  elicited 
over  the  apex  in  one  case, 
largement  and  an  apical  s; 
another  case;  and  an  Arm] 
medical   examiner   picked 
systolic  murmur  over  the 
case. 

Coronary  artery  heart 
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Heart  disease — Other  causes:  13  cases  were 
discharged  from  the  Army  because  of  various 
types  of  heart  disease  not  already  discussed. 
The  Army  discharge  boards  concluded  that 
8  cases  existed  prior  to  induction  and  that 
the  other  5  cases  occurred  in  line  of  duty. 
The  Inducting  medical  officer  was  held  blam- 
able In  1  case.  Selective  service  records  were 
available  for  10  men  in  this  group;  only  1 
man  admitted  knowledge  of  any  Important 
Illnesses  before  service, 

Fovir  cases  of  this  group  developed  signs 
and  symptoms  of  heart  disease  following  var- 
ious types  of  Infectious  processes,  namely, 
the  four  cases  followed  pneumonia,  one  was 
complicated  by  an  attack  of  measles;  and  six 
cases  had  cardiac  arhythmias,  four  were 
due  to  paroxysmal  auricular  tachycardia, 
and  one  each  of  paroxysmial  auricular 
fibrillation  and  partial  heart  block.  One 
other  case  was  diagnosed  as  myocardial  In- 
sufficiency secondary  to  a  sickle  cell  anemia, 
another  case  revealed  an  unexplained 
cardiac  hypertrophy  picked  up  during  a  phys- 
ical examination  of  a  soldier  hospitalized  for 
German  measles.  The  last  case  of  this  group 
was  diagnosed  as  valvular  heart  disease, 
ptilmonlc  insufficiency,  cause  undetermined. 

The  diagnoses  for  the  entire  group,  with 
the  exception  of  one  case,  were  established 
on  sound  clinical  evidence.  In  the  one  case 
the  data  available  In  the  Army  hospital  rec- 
ords did  not  support  the  diagnosis  established. 
The  diagnosis  made  was  valvular  heart  dls« 
ease,  pulmonic  Insufficiency,  catise  undeter- 
mined, based  only  on  the  ausculatory  find- 
ings which  were  described  as  a  persistent 
sirstollc  murmur  over  the  second  right  in- 
terspace. 

Discussion:  A  review  of  150  cases  of  vet- 
erans Inducted  Into  the  Army  since  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1940  and  discharged 
with  a  cardiovascular  disease,  revealed  that 
errors  may  have  been  made  in  selecting 
some  of  these  men  for  the  Army.  Twenty- 
four  percent  of  the  entire  group  admitted 
knowledge  of  the  disability  on  the  selec- 
tive service  questionnaire  or  at  the  local 
board  examination,  and  58  percent  of  all  the 
cases  admitted  a  past  history  of  their  par- 
ticiilar  disability  during  Army  hospitalization. 
The  Army  discharge  boards  decided  that  112, 
or  75  percent,  of  the  cases  existed  prior  to 
enlistment.  There  were  13  Instances  where 
the  Inducting  medical  officer  was  held  blam- 
able by  the  Army  discharge  board. 

Many  abnormal  physical  findings  could  Iw 
easily  overlooked  or  misinterpreted  during 
mass  examinations  such  as  given  at  large 
Army  Induction  stations.  An  effort  to  secure 
additional  medical  Information  for  the  ex- 
amining officers  at  the  time  of  induction 
may  result  In  a  better  evaluation  of  existing 
physical  disabilities.  The  fact  is  also  ap- 
preciated that  perhaps  thousands  of  In- 
ductees with  physical  findings  similar  to 
some  of  those  revealed  in  thl^  study,  are 
probably  taking  an  active  and  effective  part 
In  the  war  effort  as  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  necessity  for  recording  blood  pressures 
Is  emphasized  in  the  facts  revealed  in  21  cases 
where  there  was  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
blood-presstire  readings  were  ever  taken,  and 
11  other  cases  where  the  Selective  Service 
examinations  were  not  available,  and  the 
blood  pressures  were  not  recorded  by  the 
Army  induction  examiners.  Some  of  these 
cases  were  later  discharged  from  the  Army  for 
arterial  hypertension,  neurocirculatory  as- 
thenia, or  valvular  lesions  In  which  abnormal 
blood  pressure  readings  are  an  Important 
clinical  featin-e.  Another  striking  finding  In 
this  review  was  the  number  of  cases,  where 
a  slightly  elevated  blood -presstire  reading 
was  noted  at  local  board  or  Army  induction 
examinations,  that  were  discharged  with  a 
disability  In  which  an  elevated  blood  pres- 
sure  was  a  clinical  feature.  In  this  small 
series  of  cases,  there  were  more  abnormali- 
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ties  noted  on  local  board  examinations  than 
by  the  Army  lndticti<xi  examines,  where  the 
findings  had  a  definite  relation  to  the  caiae 
for  discharge. 

A  definite  trend  of  disease  entitles  In  this 
■tm»\\  series  of  cases  becomes  apparent.  As 
would  be  expected,  the  greater  number  of 
cases  fall  Into  the  rhetmiatlc  group.  A  high 
proportion  of  the  cases  were  classified  In  the 
arterial  hypertensive  and  various  peripheral 
Tascular  diseases  groups.  There  was  a  low 
percentage  of  neurocirculatory  asthenia 
easa;  this  group  will  probably  show  an  in- 
crease in  future  veterans  who  have  expe- 
rienced actual  combat. 

Most  of  the  cases  studied  were  very  accu- 
rately diagnosed.  The  Army  examinations 
and  conclusions  could  be  questioned  In  only 
two  disease  groups  of  this  series,  namely,  the 
functional  heart  disease  and  coronary  artery 
disease  groups.  In  some  of  the  former  cases, 
the  medical  work-ups  appeared  inp.dequate 
and  In  the  coronary  artery  group  the  evalua- 
tion <a  the  historical  and  clinical  findings 
could  be  questioned. 

Conclusions:  160  of  cardiovascular  disease 
among  veterans  of  World  War  No.  3  have 
been  reviewed.  The  Army  hospital  records, 
together  with  Selective  Service  and  Army  in- 
duction examinations  were  In  almost  all  in- 
stances very  complete  and  accurate,  and  wUl 
make  an  Important  and  satisfactory  starting 
point  for  any  future  studies  of  these  cases. 

A  large  number  of  the  cases  admitted 
knowledge  of  their  disability  having  existed 
before  induction  into  the  Army,  at  the  time 
of  Army  hospitalization.  Some  of  the  cases 
might  possibly  have  been  picked  up  during 
the  Army  induction  examination  If  tne 
exutence  of  their  disabilities  had  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  medical  examiners. 
This  inrormatlon  may  be  made  available  to 
the  inducting  medical  officers  and  Selective 
Service  examiners  If  several  additional  speclflo 
questions  are  added  to  those  ah*ady  on  the 
Selective  Service  physical  examination  forms. 
These  questions  could  Inquire  directly  into 
the  past  history  of  heart  disease,  rhetmiatlsm 
and  high  blood  pressure  and  would  seem 
Justified  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
potential  cardiovascular  eases  that  will  con- 
stantly be  encountered  during  Army  toduc- 
tion  work  and  belong  to  the  rheumatic  heart 
dlseasaor  arterial  hypertension  group. 

•me  blood  pressures  must  be  recorded  on 
the  Selective  Service  or  induction  examina- 
tions for  obvious  reasons.  A  striking  finding 
was  the  number  of  reports  reviewed  without 
this  record  and  the  apparent  importance  of 
slightly  elevated  blood  pressures  in  relation 
to  the  final  clinical  conditions  resulting  m 
the  soldier's  discharge  from  the  Army. 


Tbe  Atlantic  diarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATTVra 

Tvesday.  August  22, 1944 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  hu- 
manity throughout  the  world  has  ac- 
cepted In  good  faith  the  standards  of 
civilization  announced  by  the  leaders  of 
the  world's  two  greatest  nations,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  when 
these  leaders  announced  the  principles 
embodied  in  their  Atlantic  Charter,  as 
follows: 

ATIAMTIC  CHABTXa 

First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandlae- 
Btents,  territorial  or  other: 


Second.  Huj  desire  to  see  no  territory 
changes  that  do  not  aooord  with  the  freely 
axprcased  wishes  of  the  peoples  oonoemed; 

Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  Uve;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  those  iHk)  have  been  forceably  deivlved  of 
them; 

Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  re* 
epect  for  their  existing  obllgaUons,  to  further 
the  enjoyment  by  all  States,  great  or  small, 
victor  or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  other  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic proeperity; 

Fifth,  they  desire  to  bring  about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for 
all.  Improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 
justment and  social  security; 

Sixth,  after  the  final  destruction  of  the 
Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope  to  see  established 
a  peace  which  will  afford  to  all  naUons  the 
means  of  dwelling  In  safety  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  will  afford  assurance 
that  all  the  men  In  all  the  lands  may  live  out 
their  lives  In  freedom  from  fear  and  want; 

Seventh,  such  a  peace  should  enable  all 
men  to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans 
without  hindrance: 

Eighth,  they  believe  that  all  of  the  Nations 
of  the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  as  spiritual 
reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandoimaent  of 
the  use  of  force.  Since  no  future  peace  can 
be  maintained  if  land,  sea  and  air  armamenU 
continue  to  be  employed  by  nations  which 
threaten,  or  may  threaten,  aggression  outside 
of  their  frontiers,  they  believe,  pending  the 
establishment  of  a  wide  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  security,  that  the  disarmament  of 
such  nations  is  essential.  They  will  Ukewtee 
add  and  encourage  all  other  practicable  meas- 
ures which  will  lighten  few  peace-loving  peo- 
ples the  crushing  btutlen  of  armaments. 

PtUMKim  D.  BOOCBVXLT. 

WnfaroM  S.  CHUfmix. 

CAM   wm   AJn»  THXT   MM*r  raxTH.  em   Muw 
HunajnTT    ruL    nr    JJmru'm    movu    cm 

KUrtMMMTKUL 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  country  In  his- 
tory has  been  in  such  a  precarious  situa- 
tion as  that  of  the  three  small  states  on 
the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea— Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania.   All 
their   well-being  depends   upon  peace, 
freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  seas,  and  re- 
spect for  treaties  and  international  law. 
They  are  not  military  powers,  but  they 
are  working  parts  of  world  progress  and 
civilization.    In  their  land  they  created 
their  own  Garden  of  Eden,  which  during 
the  past  years  has  been  trampled  under 
by  the  relentless  and  merciless  tread  of 
war.    For  these  three  countries  the  ques- 
tion Is  to  be  or  not  to  be.    They  rest  aU 
their  hopes  on  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
firmly  believe  that  the  democratic  world 
will  not  fail  them. 

Latvia,  like  Estonia  and  Lithuania, 
during  this  war  became  an  object  of  Bol- 
shevik Invasion  In  1940  and  a  battlefield 
between  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  in 
1941.  In  prosecuting  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, Soviet  Russia's  Red  Army  in  July 
1944  for  the  second  time  crossed  the  lAt- 
vian  border,  and  Latvia  again  became  a 
battlefield.  More  destruction,  more  suf- 
ferings, more  people  killed.  News  arriv- 
ing from  neutral  Sweden  describes  re- 
newed persecutions  by  the  Bolsheviks  in 
occupied  Lithuania.  Similar  persecu- 
tions are  evidently  taking  place  in  the 
Latvian  territory  occupied  by  the  Bolshe- 
viks, who  entered  Latvia  without  a  pre- 
liminary declaraUon  that  Borlet  RuMla 


would  respect  Latvia's  sovereignty  and 
International  laws  of  warfare.  To  the 
contrary,  in  Its  communique  abroad 
Soviet  Russia,  violating  Intematioiud 
law,  describes  Latvia  as  "Soviet  territory 
to  be  liberated"  from  Oermany  or  simply 
as  "Soviet  Latvia."  By  what  rightsY 
No  such  rights  exist. 

In  1920  Soviet  Russia  voluntarily  rec- 
ognized the  independence,  self-subsist- 
ence, and  sovereignty  of  Latvia  and  for 
eternity  renounced  all  sovereign  rights 
over  the  Latvian  people  and  territory, 
basing  its  action  on  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  nations.    By  the  same 
treaty  It  was  stipulated  that  the  frontier 
between  the  two  states  should  run  on 
a  line  separating  ethnographic  mpjori- 
ties  of  both  peoples.     There  were  no 
border  questions  between  Latvia  and  So- 
viet Russia.   Subsequently  relations  were 
established  between  the  two  neighboring 
states  based  on  noninterference  and  a 
good-neighbor    policy.      Other    treatiea 
were    signed— sanitary,    railway,    com- 
merce, and  so  forth.     Latvia  granted 
Soviet  Russia  free  transit  over  its  rail 
and  water  ways  and  ports,  and  even  low- 
ered its  railway  tariffs  from  10  percent 
to  70  percent  for  Soviet  goods.     How- 
ever, Soviet  Russia  did  not  make  much 
use  of  these  facilities.    Relations,  none- 
theless, continued  to  be  good  and  more 
treaties  were  signed — a  nonaggression 
treaty  in  1932.  which  was  extended  until 
1945;  a  treaty  of  conciliation  in  1933: 
and  in  the  same  year  the  convention  de- 
fining aggression  and  the  aggressor  wa» 
signed.    Nothing  seemed  to  trouble  the 
good  relaUons  between  Latvia  and  Soviet 
Russia. 

This  went  on  until  1939.  when  war 
broke  out  between  Germany  on  one  side 
and  Poland.  England,  and  Prance  on  the 
other.  Latvia  declared  its  neutrality, 
having  on  June  7,  1939.  signed  a  nonag- 
gresslon  treaty  also  with  Germany  and 
being  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Regardless  of  that.  Latvia.  In  October 
1939.  had  to  sign  a  mutual -assistance 
treaty  with  Soviet  Russia — after  Estonia, 
the  ally  of  Latvia,  had  already  sif^ned— 
under  which  Latvia  leased  for  10  years 
to  Soviet  Russia  several  military  and  na- 
val bases  on  Its  Baltic  shore  in  Kur- 
aeme,  at  Liepaja  and  Ventsplls.  and  per- 
mitted Soviet  Russia  for  the  duration  of 
war  to  maintain  in  these  bases  a  garrison 
of  30.000. 

Solemn  declarations  were  made  by  So- 
viet Russia  that  she  had  no  intentions 
whatsoever  against  Latvia's  sovereignty 
and  Independence.  These  declarations 
were  repeated  as  late  as  March  29,  1940, 
by  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov.  How- 
ever, on  June  16.  1940.  Latvia  received 
an  ultimatum  to  grant  free  passage  to 
Soviet  Russian  troops  in  unlimited  num- 
bers and  to  form  a  pro-Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Some  absolutely  unfoimf'ed  ac- 
cusations were  made  against  Latvia  to 
camouflage  this  demand. 

Latvia  being  completely  Isolated — 
Lithuania  already  on  June  14-15  had 
been  completely  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army— It  had  to  accept  the  ultlmatatm, 
hoping  against  hope  that  at  least  in  thU 
way  It  would  preserve  its  existence.  Es- 
tonia did  the  same.  It  must  be  stated 
that,  contrary  to  Bolshevii  expectation^ 
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DO  uprisings  took  place,  and  no  Soviets 
were  proclaimed:  the  Latvians,  except  a 
relatively  few  alien  fellow  travelers  and 
also  a  few  Communists,  were  grim  and 
taciturn.  The  pro-Soviet  Government 
formed  by  a  Moscow  emissary,  A.  Vi- 
shinsky,  was  used  as  a  tool  for  Latvia's 
sovietization  -by  engineered  so-called 
elections — only  one,  procommunistic 
ticket  was  permitted  to  run — of  a  stooge 
parliament,  which  decided  by  open  vote 
in  breach  of  Latvia's  Constitution  to  beg 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  for  admittance  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  elections  Lat- 
via was  under  the  complete  domination 
ol  the  Red  Army.  Latvia's  President, 
Dr.  K.  Ulmanis.  who  was  compelled  to 
yield,  was  already  in  July,  before  the  an- 
nexation of  Latvia,  deported  to  the  U.  S. 
8.  R.  Also  the  Vice  President.  Gen.  J. 
Balodis.  and  many  other  leading  political 
persons  met  the  same  fate. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lat- 
vians are  a  nation  of  farmers,  and  that 
they  have  no  aristocracy.  All  their  in- 
tellectuals and  middle  class,  including 
scientists,  writers,  artists,  painters,  fl- 
nancists.  tradesmen,  seamen,  engineers, 
and  so  forth,  are  descendants  of  farmers 
or  tenants,  their  farms  not  exceeding 
132  acres.  The  Latvians  formed  a  work- 
ing democracy  and  based  their  economic 
life  on  cooperative  associations,  private 
property,  subject  to  restriction  by  social 
laws,  free  contracts,  free  inheritance, 
and  their  social-political  life  on  self- 
government,  strong  family  ties,  religious 
ethics,  and  equality  before  law  and  of 
opportunity  based  on  the  merit  sjrstem. 
Racial  minorities  enjoyed  cultural  au- 
tonomy and  all  rights.  Social  Justice 
reigned.   Religion  was  free. 

Already  in  1920  Latvia  had  partitioned 
estates  larger  than  100  hectares.  It  had 
a  highly  developed  agricultural  system 
and  local  industry,  shipping,  and  trade. 
It  was  prosperous  and  had  no  unem- 
plosmaent  nor  deficits  in  its  budget:  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  payments 
enhanced  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Latvians  were  satisfied  with  their  mode 
of  life,  based  on  Ideals  of  western  occi- 
dental culture,  to  which  they  alwasrs  be- 
longed. They  did  not  hve  in  villages  like 
the  Russians,  they  did  not  know  the 
"mir"  or  collective  property  of  land  as 
the  Russian  peasants. 

la  the  process  of  national  awakening. 
creating  an  intellectual  and  middle  class. 
the  Latvians  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  became  conscious  of  their 
nationhood,  and  a  vigorous  political 
movement  culminated  in  the  revolution 
of  1904-5.  which  was  bloodily  suppressed 
regardless  of  the  moderate  demands  for 
self-government  and  social  reforms. 

Eventually  the  Latvian  Provisional  Na- 
tional Council  was  recognized  by  Great 
Britain  as  Latvia's  temporary  Govern- 
ment. On  November  18.  1918.  in  Riga, 
liberated  from  the  Germans,  the  Latvian 
State  Council  was  organized,  and  the 
first  Latvian  Ooverrunent  under  Dr.  K. 
Ulmanis — a  graduate  of  Nebraska  Lin- 
coln University — was  elected.  The  pri- 
mary task  of  the  state  council  and  of  the 
Government  was  to  organize  Latvia's  ad- 
ministration and  national  defense  and 
to  elect  a  Latvian  constituent  assem- 


bly. All  these  aims  wee  attained,  and 
Latvia  became  a  republ  c  with  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  govern]  nent.  Simulta- 
neously, it  became  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Inc  dentally.  Latvia 
belonged  to  the  Europej  ,n  family  of  na- 
tions since  1207.  when  it  was  accepted  as 
a  principality  into  the  I  oly  Roman  Em- 
pire. Latvians  are  ne  ther  Slavs  nor 
Teutons,  their  religion  1  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic.  Thej  have  inhabited 
their  territory  since  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
they  have  their  own  an:ient  civilization 
and  culture.  This  nation  of  free  farm- 
ers is  basically  opposed  to  socialism  and 
Iwlshevism — as  are  all  similar  farming 
nations  of  northern,  cei  itral,  and  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  Bi  ilshevik  rulers  of 
Latvia,  which  was  an  lexed  to  Soviet 
Russia  by  devious  pro;esses,  therefore 
applied  to  Latvians — an  d  also  to  Estoni- 
ans and  Lithuanians — t  \e  most  terroris- 
tic persecutions;  thousands  were  killed, 
and  scores  of  thousands  were  deported  to 
Siberian  and  central  As  atic  forced  labor 
camps,  mines,  and  so  f(  rth.  Every  Lat- 
vian patriot,  member  o  the  militia,  and 
so  forth,  was  considered  anti-Soviet. 
Many  of  the  persecu  ed  were  simple 
workmen  but  patriotic. 

According  to  article  4  the  "capitalistic 
economic  system  of  Latrta  is  abolished." 
Private  ownership,  ace  irding  to  article 
6.  is  annulled  in  Latv  a  on  "land,  its 
riches,  waters,  forests,  large  Industrial 
works  and  factories,  min  ss,  sources  of  ore, 
means  of  communicatk  n,  large  agricul- 
tural enterprises  (Hobv  large?),  also 
communal  enterprises,  large  buildings 
in  cities  and  industr  al  centers,  and 
so  forth."  Also  the  jroperty  of  the 
cooperatives  by  article  '  is  proclaimed  to 
be  "public  socialistic  pre  jwrty."  What  is 
left  over,  according  to  article  10,  may 
belong  to  citizens:  Imome  from  their 
labor,  the  abode  in  wiich  they  dwell, 
a  small  piece  of  kitcl  en-garden  land, 
farming  inventory.  hous<  hold  objects,  and 
objects  of  personal  use. 

Article  8  permits  ir  dividual  private 
husbandries  of  peasan  s,  artisans,  and 
manual  producers,  but  'within  the  limits 
defined  by  law."  What  limits?  Accord- 
ing to  article  10.  the  pu  pose  of  the  state 
plan  is  to  increase  put  lie.  not  personal 
wealth.  Article  17  proM  Ides  that  all  laws 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  mai  datory  in  Latvia, 
and  every  tiling  must  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  law  i  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  most  important  ec  snomic  branches, 
according  to  article  48,  such  as  the  food 
industry,  meat  and  dai:y  industry,  light 
industry,  forest  Industry,  agricultiu-e. 
finance,  and  commerce  ;  ire  subject  to  the 
federal  commissariats  cf  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

It  is  a  historical  fact  that  the  Latvian 
people  and  also  the  ether  progressive 
Baltic  nations  of  a  hi  :h  material  and 
intellectual  culture  had  lever  voluntarily 
accepted  the  enslavement  provided  by 
this  so-called  constit  ition.  and  will 
never  accept  it.  The  La  tvian  people  also 
never  accepted  the  Njjk  "new  order." 
and  they  hate  both  bolshevism  and 
nazi-ism. 

The  Latvians,  who  pjssess  their  own 
language,  territory.  an(  unified  govern- 
ment, and  are  economic  illy  self-support- 
ing, firmly   believe   thit   the   Atlantic 
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Charter,  to  which  also  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has 
subscribed  several  times,  will  be  eventu- 
ally respected  also  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Latvian  people,  however,  are 
willing  to  reestablish  good  neighborly 
relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  but  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1920.  pro- 
vided that  all  deportees  and  arrested 
Latvian  citizens  be  at  once  released,  and 
reparations  made  for  damages  done,  ac- 
cording to  international  law,  and  that 
the  Bolshevik  agents  who  committed 
atrocities  in  Latvia  during  the  Bolshevik 
occupation  be  punished  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Nazi  war  criminals. 

The  Latvian  people  expect  that  after 
finishing  military  operations  on  Latvian 
soil,  the  Red  Army  will  immediately  leave 
Latvia,  and  that  the  Latvian  people  will 
regain  its  sovereignty  and  self-govern- 
ment. 


Is    Sidney    Hillman    to    Choose    Our 
President? — Purpose  of  a  Fourth  Term 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Augitst  22. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
campaign  for  a  fourth  term  is  a  culmina- 
tion of  the  drive  to  destroy  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government;  to  take  from 
the  people  their  liberties,  from  coming 
generations  the  opportimity  to  be  pros- 
perous and  happy. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  conceal- 
ment of  the  facts,  by  an  evasion  of  the 
issue  or  the  refusal  to  drag  it  out  into 
the  open,  face  it  squarely  and  defeat 
completely  those  who  would  destroy  the 
Republic  and  in  its  place  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment not  by  law  but  by  men. 

The  President  is  using  the  war  and  the 
absence  of  oiu"  men  on  foreign  soil  as  an 
excuse  and  an  oportunity  to  establish 
himself  as  a  dictator.  Now.  it  matters 
not  at  all  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  using 
the  Communists  and  Sidney  Hillman, 
ambitious  labor  politicians  and  rack- 
eteers, or  whether  they  are  using  him  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  It 
Is  not  the  men  nor  the  methods  which 
are  being  used  which  is  of  first  impor- 
tance. The  thing  that  matters  is  the  re- 
sult that  will  be  brought  about  by  what 
is  being  done. 

However,  some  idea  of  what  Is  being 
attempted  can  be  gleaned  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  men  who  are  active  in  the 
fourth  term  drive  and  the  methods  which 
they  use.  Naturally,  they  protest  their 
sincerity  of  purpose;  loudly  assert  that 
their  first  objective  is  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  then  proclaim  that  all  who  op- 
pose their  activities  lack  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  and  have  no  interest  In 
the  welfare  of  the  worker,  or,  for  that 
matter,  in  what  happens  to  anyone  other 
than  themselves. 

Those  now  engaged  In  the  campaign 
for  a  fourth  term  have  over  the  months 
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and  the  years  attempted  to  discredit  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  and  individual  Rep- 
resentatives elected  time  and  again  by 
tbe  people  who  know  them  best. 

One  method  which  they  have  used  to 
attempt  to  destroy  the  people's  faith  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  associate  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  with  the 
names  of  individuals  who  have  been 
either  convicted  of  crime  or,  by  New  Deal 
administrators,  charged  with  criminal 
offenses. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  this  campaign  of  vilification, 
active  in  making  false  charges  of  a  lack 
of  patriotism,  have  themselves  court  rec- 
ords which  show  that  heretofore  they 
have  had  no  regard  for  the  law  and  have 
attempted  by  force  and  violence  to  over- 
throw our  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  method  of  con- 
demning one  individual  simply  because 
he  knows,  has  been  seen  with,  another 
Individual.  Because  someone  convicted 
of  crime  has  quoted  what  another  i)er- 
son  said  Is  no  proof  that  the  person 
quoted  holds  all  of  the  same  views  as 
does  the  one  using  the  quotation. 

However,  where  you  find  a  group  us- 
ing similar  mehods  and.  after  knowl- 
edge of  each  Other's  previous  records, 
working  together  toward  a  common  pur- 
pose, it  is  not  Illogical  to  infer  that  the 
natvu-al  result  of  their  actions  is  some- 
thing for  which  all  are  equally  respon- 
sible. 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  of  law,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  conunon  sense,  that 
where  a  group  does  work  together,  with 
full  knowledge  of  what  each  has  done,  is 
doing,  each  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
the  other  while  engaged  in  the  common 
enterprise. 

The  calling  of  names  and  the  stating  of 
conclusions  never  give  the  f oxmdation  for 
the  settlement  of  an  issue.  Only  by  a 
recognition  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  and 
by  a  realization  of  the  logical  results 
which  fiow  from  those  facts  can  the  real 
issue  be  made  clear,  the  battle  won. 

The  President,  the  New  Dealers,  and 
the  Communists  attempt  to  deceive  the 
people  by  leading  them  to  believe  that, 
because  by  virtue  of  being  President  he 
is  legally  the  Commsuider  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces,  he,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
determines  the  strategy  wliich  shall  be 
followed,  the  time  and  the  place  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  battles  sliall  be 
fought.  The  President  tries  to  make  us 
think  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of 
the  war  depends  upon  his  good  Judgment, 
whereas,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  determine  our  battle  policy. 

The  disgrace  of  Pearl  Harbor  has  been 
thrown  by  the  President  upon  Kimmel 
and  Short.  But  only  yesterday  Kimmel 
denied  the  truth  of  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body  from  the 
Roberts  report,  which  was  supposed  to 
give  the  American  people  the  truth  about 
the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  both  of  those 
men  have  been  charged,  in  the  public 
mind  at  least,  with  being  derelict  in  their 
duty;  with  being  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  many  of  our  men,  many  of  our  ships. 
But,  contrary  to  the  American  custom 


and  belief,  x^ther  has  ever  been  given 

his  day  in  court;  neither  has  ever  been 
permitted  to  say  a  word  in  his  own  de- 
fense. 

Now,  If  the  President  was.  as  he  claims, 
determining  our  foreign  policy  at  and 
prior  to  December  7, 1941,  these  two  men 
were  under  his  orders,  and  if  they  acted 
under  orders  from  him  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  then  he— not  they— is  r»«X)nsible 
for  this  disaster. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  as  Commander  In  Chief 
cannot  dodge  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
aster at  Pearl  Harbor  and  at  the  same 
time  ask  the  American  people  to  reelect 
him  because  he  is  Conunander  in  Chief 
and.  as  such,  his  judgment  infallible  and 
Indispensable. 

PKSSIDENT  KOOSBVTLT  NOT  INDISPSNSABLB 

Long  ago  the  President  told  the  Con- 
gress to  keep  out  of  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy;  that  he  had  information  and 
means  of  information  which  were  un- 
available to  the  ];>eople's  Representatives 
and  that  he  was  best  qualified  to.  and 
would,  keep  us  out  of  war;  that  our 
armies  would  never  be  required  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  to  put  It  chari- 
tably, he  either  was  ignorant  of  or  mis- 
judged the  facts.  Yet  he  strives  to  create 
the  impression,  as  do  his  New  Deal 
stooges  and  his  conmiimlstlc  allies,  that. 
whether  the  war  be  won  or  lost,  the  com- 
ing peace  be  permanent  or  transitory, 
rests  In  his  hands. 

The  dimibest  of  us  now  know  that  we 
will  win  this  war;  that  the  terms  of 
the  peace  and  its  probable  duration  will 
be  determined  by  Stalin,  who  rightly 
thinks  first  of  his  own  country,  com- 
mimlstlc  Russia,  and  her  interests;  and 
Churchill,  who  has  frankly  and  boldly 
announced  that  imperialistic  Great 
Britain  shall  at  least  continue  to  be 
co-mistress  of  the  seas  and  of  subservient 
millions. 

CAiroiDATE  HOOSXVSLT  PBOlCISaS  CVIBTTHZMa 

• 

Other  lures  held  out  to  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  hopes  will  again  be  a  gulUble 
public  are  his  promises  to  grant  q)ecial 
privileges  to  pressiure  groups  controlling 
votes. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  not  promised,  at 
the  expense  of  the  hard-working  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  to  give  to  some  group, 
people,  or  nation,  let  someone  name  It. 
And  always — yes,  always — without  a 
single  exception,  the  cost  of  his  giving 
has  been,  and  in  the  future  will  be.  paid 
by  Americans. 

He  and  his  supporters  have  fright- 
ened, and  they  continue  to  attempt  to 
frighten,  the  people  by  referring  to  the 
depression,  which  was  brought  on  dur- 
ing Herbert  Hoover's  administration  by 
the  last  war.  and  the  destructiveness 
which  comes  with  every  war. 

But  the  public  debt  and  the  deficits 
of  that  depression  period,  which  the 
President  pretended  to  fear,  were  but 
drops  in  the  bucket  when  compared  to 
the  deluge  of  public  indebtedness  which 
now.  and  hereafter,  threatens  to  over- 
whelm us. 

Nor  can  the  President,  the  New  Deal- 
ers and  his  communistic  allies  excuse 


themselves  by  saying  that  the  debt  is  the 
result  of  the  war.  Long  before  the  war 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  waste,  the 
extravagance,  the  downright  misapplica- 
tion of  pubUc  funds  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  New  Dealers  were  adding 
billions  to  the  public  debt,  and  that  at  a 
rate  of  increase  more  rapid  than  ever 
before. 

The  President  i^romlsed  economy.  He 
gave  us  extravagance.  He  promised  a 
lessening  of  Government  agencies,  bu- 
reaus, and  employees,  and  he  more  tham 
doubled  their  number.  And  this  before 
the  war.  He  said  he  would  drive  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple.  He 
brought  in  a  horde  of  profiteers  and 
racketeers,  who  are  still  with  us  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers. 

He  told  us  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
would  be  respected,  but  through  a  system 
of  orders,  rules,  and  directives  the  citi- 
zen can  no  longer  obtain  equal  Justice 
under  law  and  must  bow  to  the  will  of  an 
administrative  dictator.  Under  the  plea 
that  added  power  was  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully prosecute  the  war.  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  supporters  have  made  It 
Impossible  for  the  average  citizen  to 
carry  on  his  business,  either  of  farming, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  or  mer- 
cliandising  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  or  with  common 
sense  and  good  Judgment.  Recoiirse  to 
the  comts  and  to  justice  is  denied  them. 
BOosxvxLT's  ■aooio 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  New  Dealers,  and 
his  communistic  allies  insist  that  he  is 
the  Indispensable  man.  the  only  man 
who  can  save  our  people  from  chaos  and 
destruction.  They  base  their  claim  upon 
his  record. 

That  record  is  one  of  broken  promises, 
misstatements  of  a  Utopia  which  the 
President  promised  but  knew  could  not 
be  established,  the  creation  of  a  mirage 
which  gave  the  vision  of  a  land  of  plenty 
and  of  happiness  without  work  or  effort. 

It  is  a  record  which  discloses  a  loss  of 
liberty  to  the  average  citizen;  a  creation 
of  opportunity  for  graft  and  racketeering 
for  the  imprincipled;  the  enslavement 
of  the  average  citizen,  including  the  in- 
dustrial worker,  who  has  been  misled 
by  the  granting  of  temporary  special 
privileges. 


THS  AoamnsnunoN  jmnm 

aooiroiac  laws 

The  President  and  his  advisers  know. 
for  the  history  of  the  world  teaches  the 
lesson  In  no  unmlstalcable  terms,  that 
as  long  as  himian  nature  remains  as  it 
Is,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
operate;  that  some  people  will  be  rich, 
some  poor,  and  some  exist  in  an  economic 
status  in  between. 

Rationing  is  necessary  when,  and  only 
when,  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  either  of  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
or  shelter.  The  purpose  of  rationing  >i 
to  prevent  those  wljo  have  money  froM 
buying  and  hoarding,  keeping  from  tboM 
whose  existence  depends  upon  their  pot* 
session,  the  necessities  of  life.  Under  no 
other  theory  can  it  be  Josttfled  as  ap- 
plied to  a  free  people. 

When  the  exigencies  of  war  made  ft 
apparent  that,  to  feed  and  to  am  tba 
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rest  of  the  world,  our  people  must  pro- 
duce more  and  perhaps  do  with  less,  the 
administration,  ever  ambitious  for 
power,  instead  of  adopting  an  over-all 
policy  of  limiting  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease paid  or  charged  for  both  services 
and  commodities,  attempted  to  establish 
universal  rationing:  attempted  to  fix  the 
sales  price  of  millions  of  items. 

The  task  was  beyond  human  accom- 
plishment and  now.  from  yesterday's 
paper,  we  learn  that,  while  the  quantity 
of  the  necessities  of  life  which  might  be 
purchased  has  been  limited,  while  at- 
tempts have  been  Diade  to  fix  prices.  In- 
8te«ul  of  there  being  a  scarcity  of  food, 
of  those  things  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war.  there  is  a  surplus. 

Yesterday's  press  told  us  that  an  aban- 
doned limestone  mine  in  Kansas  is  to  be 
turned  into  the  world's  largest  storage 
plant,  to  receive  eggs,  lard,  and  other 
food  products,  by  September  1:  that  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  considering  the 
use  of  caves  and  abandoned  mines  to 
hold  their  food  supplies:  that  the  War 
Pood  Administration  is  selling  between 
eight  and  ten  million  dollars  worth  of 
food  each  month,  but  that,  in  spite  of 
such  sales,  its  reserve  Is  now  growing; 
that  it  is  now  holding  2.000.000  tons  of 
food  in  this  cotmtry  and  has  some  sort 
of  a  claim  on  perhaps  three  times  that 
much  stock -piled  abroad,  and  that  this  is 
in  addition  to  what  the  Army  aiul  the 
Navy  are  holding  and  to  the  harvest  of 
this  year. 

We  all  know  from  recent  press  dis- 
patches of  millions  of  dozens  of  eggs 
which  the  Government  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  use  or  to  sell,  except  for  fer- 
tilizer purposes. 

Nevertheless,  the  bureaucrats  con- 
tinue to  grasp  for  power  and  insist  upon 
being  given  the  owwrtunity  to  control 
the  production  and  the  disposal  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

WHT  CHANGS  OVU  rOEM  OF  COVSaNJCKNTT 

Intelligent  individuals  concede  that 
private  American  business  enterprise 
has  shown  itself  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
method  of  production  known  to  man- 
kind. 

Today,  after  more  than  160  years  of 
existence  under  the  Constitution — so 
often  ridiculed  and  slightingly  referred 
to  by  the  New  Dealers  and  the  Commu- 
nists, except  when  they  come  in  conflict 
with  the  law  and  ask  for  its  protection— 
our  Republic  has  grown  to  manhood  and 
our  armed  forces  are  those  most  feared 
by  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans. 

To  us  every  nation  involved  In  this  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers  has  looked,  and 
•till  looka.  for  food  and  clothing:  for 
tanki.  trucks,  gimj.  ammunition,  planes, 
and  ships  to  carry  on  and  to  win  the  war, 
and  they  all  look  to  us  for  funds  to  re- 
build. rehabiiiUte  their  destroyed  cities 
and  industries.  They  expect  us  to  aid  in 
feeding  and  clothing  them  after  the  bat- 
tle is  over— yes.  to  recstabUsta  them  in 
business  after  the  war  Is  over,  in  compe- 
tition with  our  own  industrialists,  our 
own  American  worklBg  men  and  women. 

Yet.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  tlie  effrontery  to 
sUghtlnsIy  refer  to  and  to  rkUcule  as  the 
*«borse-and-buggy  days"  those  days  dur- 
ing which  our  ancestors  built,  upon  the 


jonceit  to  tm- 


foundation  laid  by  the  forefathers,  oinr 
present  might  and  power. 

The  President  had  the 
Justly  criticize  the  Supremfe  Court,  which 
for  more  than  160  years  hi  id  stood  guard 
over  the  rights  of  the  hutnblest  citizen, 
and  to  attempt,  without  regard  to  legal 
provisions,  to  pack  that  c|>urt  and  make 
It  subservient  to  his  will. 

Neither  the  President, 
ers.  nor  the  Communists 
deny  that  we  are  the  mos 
most  resourceful,  the  most 
the  most  unselfish  Natipn 
world:  that  we  have 
through  our  existence,  thit  we  are  more 
willing  to  extend  aid  to  t|ie  unfortunate 
than  any  other  people, 
standing  the  facts  shown 
they  insist  that  the  Cons  itution  is  out- 
moded, has  outlived  its  usefulness;  that 
our  way  of  government  of  living  to- 
gether, and  of  creating  oi  portimities  for 


he  New  Deal- 
can  truthfully 
powerful ,  the 
charitable, 
in  all  the 
shown,    down 


Yet.  notwith- 
by  the  record, 


happiness 
changed. 


and    prosperi 


TRS  COMJCTTKOT  I  ASTT 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Attomqy 
Biddle.  has  offlcially 
Communist  Party  as 
overthrow  of  our 
Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  Is 
the  history  of  the 
knows  what  it  is.    He 
objectives  and.  in  a 
in  September  1936,  he 


General.  Mr. 

characterized  the 

de  Heated  to  the 

Governpient  by  force. 

familiar  with 

Commiliist  Party.   He 

aware  of  its 

at  Ssn'acuse 


1! 


speech 
sa  d: 


ndt  seek.  I  repudl- 
advocate  ot  com- 
my  position.    It 
.    It  always  will 


I  have  not  sought,  I  do 
ate  tbe  support  ot  any 
munlsm.     •     •     •     That  is 
always  has  been  my  poaltloi 
be  my  poattlon. 

But  that  statement  wis  made  before 
the  malignant,  consumini  cancer  of  am- 
bition attacked  him,  beet  me  his  master. 
Today,  although  the  Coiamunist  Party, 
its  methods,  and  its  ob.  ectives  remain 
the  same  as  they  were  in  1 936.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, seeking  a  fourth  ^rm,  does  not 
repudiate  its  support. 

The  head  of  the  CoiAmunist  Party, 
Earl  Browder,  convicted  a  id  serving  time 
in  prison,  was.  by  Mr.  loosevelt,  par- 
doned for  the  purpose,  le  said,  of  cre- 
ating national  unity.  Aiid  straightway, 
from  the  day  of  his  libe 
the  present  moment.  Eai  1  Browder.  the 
leader  of  the  Communlfts  in  America, 
has  t>een  advocating  the  r  selection  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  to  date,  r  otwlthstanding 
his  prior  acknowledgment 
tiveness  of  the  Commuiist  Party  pur- 
pose, the  President  acc(  pts  the  active 
support  of  Communists.  ( Communist  dol- 
lars, and  the  Communist  organization. 

In  the  draft  of  the  irogram  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Michigan,  among 
other  things,  it  was  statd: 

I.  Political  action  U  the  (rder  of  the  day: 
From  the  national  comm  ttee  resolution: 
"The  1944  elections  are  the 
Presidential  and  congressional  elections  since 
those  of  IM4.     •     •     •' 

n.  •  •  •:  A  primary 
eleetUm  of  our  Coramander  fa  Chief. 
This  OM4UM:  1.  Every  Com  aunlst  and  Pro- 
grsaslve  must  devote  him*  ilf  to  otganlirtnf 
a  cmsaae  to  draft  Rooeev«i^ .. 


y,    should    be 


TbB  Communists,  tl  le 
Party,  throuirh  its  leadirs 
and  its  dottaurs,  is  active^ 


task   Is  the  re- 


Communlst 

its  workers 

cami 


for  Candidate  Roosevelt.  They  are  po- 
litical bedfellows.  The  record  establishes 
that  fact.  It  cannot  be  successfully 
denied. 

In  the  August  1944  issue  of  Ammuni- 
tion, which  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  education  department  of  the  Inter- 
national Union.  United  Automobile,  Air- 
craft, and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America— U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.— and 
which  is  actively  and  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
to  a  fourth  term,  on  page  8  you  will  find 
an  article  by  Maurice  Sugar,  general 
coimsel.  U.  A.  W.-C.  L  O.,  one  of  its  most 
active  members. 

This  is  the  same  Maurice  Sugar  who. 
In  1917,  in  a  United  States  Federal  dis- 
trict court,  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  induce  persons 
to  refuse  to  register  in  accordance  with 
the  Conscription  A<:t  then  in  force.  He 
also  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  the  same 
year  to  a  charge  of  failing  to  comply 
with  the  Conscription  Act  then  in  force. 
He  was  sentenced  to  prison,  and  when  he 
appealed  his  convictions  were  affirmed 
and  the  official  record  thereof  will  be 
found  in  252  Federal  74.  252  Federal  79, 
and  248  United  States  Reports  578. 

When  this  same  Maurice  Sugar,  who  is 
now  so  actively  advocating  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  was  a  candidate 
for  city  councilman  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
the  Communist  Party  put  out  a  campaign 
document  asking  the  voters  of  that  city 
to  support  him.  Among  other  things, 
that  document  said: 

Vote  for  Comrade  Sugar  who  Is  the  friend 
of  the  foreign  born  and  he  will  aid  In  making 
the  revolution.  Comrade  Sugar  has  come  out 
definitely  against  the  church  which  has  kept 
the  people  In  darkness  and  Ignorance  for 
1 .900  years.  His  slogan  la  "close  the  churches." 
•  •  •  Down  with  religion  which  Is  the 
oplimi  which  the  ruling  class  feed  you  to 
keep  you  satisfied  with  the  miserable  exist- 
ence which  you  lead. 

There  la  no  Ood. 

To  all  the  friends  who  hate  the  smug 
priests  of  the  CathoUc  Church  and  the  slimy 
hypocritical  ministers  of  the  Protestant 
churches. 

To  all  those  who  are  oppressed  by  this 
damnable  government  we  address  this  mes- 
sage. Vote  for  our  candidate.  Our  candidate 
is  Maurice  Sugar,  the  International  Labor 
defense  attorney  and  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

Remember    the    election    Is    November    B. 
For   further    Information    about    the    Com- 
munist Party  call  or  write  to  5960  Fourteenth 
Street,  telephone  Garfield  9690. 
Comradely  yours, 

Diitriet  Organiter.  Dlttrict  No.  T. 

Today.  Maurice  Sugar  and  that  same 
organization — never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
having  renounced  any  of  its  political  be- 
liefs as  advocated  at  that  time— are  ask- 
ing for  tbe  reelection  of  Candidate 
Rooeevelt;  and  Candidate  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  armed  forces, 
has,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
never  repudiated  their  present  support. 

It  is  true  that  the  Commimist  Party, 
like  a  convict  with  a  long  criminal  record, 
recently  sought  an  alias,  a  new  name.  In 
its  program  for  its  Michigan  State  con- 
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fention.  it  stated  that  one  of  the  organi- 
mtional  and  constitutional  questions 
that  would  face  the  1944  Communist  con- 
vention was,  "What  is  to  be  the  new  name 
of  the  Communist  organization?" 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  realizing  that  liberty-lov- 
ing Americans  had  no  use  for  its  teach- 
ings, the  Communist  organization  sought 
for  and  adopted  a  new  name  under  which 
to  carry  on  its  old  program.  At  the  na- 
tional convention  it  was  voted  that  here- 
after the  organization  should  be  known 
as  Communist  Political  Association. 
And  that  is  tbe  name  under  which  the  ex- 
convict,  tbe  bead  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Earl  Browder,  and  the  party  it- 
self, through  its  workers,  its  publications, 
and  its  dollars,  now  asks  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Candidate  Roosevelt. 

ANOTH£B    POUnCAl.    BXOrELLOW 

Another  political  bedfellow  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  the  C.  I.  O.  Committee  for 
Political  Action,  with  Sidney  Hillman, 
with  his  foreign  ideologies  and  his  cam- 
paign slush  fund,  at  its  head.  That  com- 
mittee has  millions  of  dollars  to  spend — 
dollars  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  admin- 
istration, it  has  filched  from  the  pockets 
of  the  workingmen. 

It  Is  working  actlvdy  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  it.^too,  in  an 
attempt  to  deceive  the  people  as  to  who 
was  actually  behind  its  campaigning, 
changed  its  name — from  the  "C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee"  to  the  "Citi- 
zens Political  Action  Committee." 

Still  more  recently,  that  organization, 
in  addition  to  attempting  to  assess  every 
worker  in  a  war  industry,  every  worker 
belonging  to  a  C.  I.  O.  union,  a  dollar  to 
be  used  for  campaign  purposes,  has 
caused  veterans  who  had  returned  from 
the  war  and  found  jobs  In  industry  to 
be  discharged  because  of  their  failure 
to  contribute  to  its  campaign  fund  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  reelection,  and  has  also 
attempted  to  collect  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  employers  with  which  the 
union  was  dealing  for  the  renewal  of 
employment  contracts. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  administra- 
tion, through  the  War  Labor  Board, 
compels  the  blood  relatives  of  men  who 
are  fighting  and  dybig  across  the  seas 
for  the  preservation  of  this  Nation.  If 
they  would  hold  their  Jobs,  to  make  oon- 
trlbutioos  out  of  their  earnings  to  a  po- 
litical fund  to  be  used  for  the  reelection 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief,  or  to  lose 
their  membership  m  the  union.  Think 
that  one  over,  and,  if  you  can  think  of 
a  more  arbitrary,  unjust,  despotic,  Hlt- 
krtte  act  or  procedure,  name  !t. 
jnw  OBAi.  aaaaitP  or  m  wams 

Candidate  Roosevelt  himself  appar- 
mtif  if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  tbe  impllca- 
UflOM  associated  with  tbe  name  with 
which  tail  poUtical  oflsprlnc  was  chris- 
tened, for.  like  tbe  Communist  Party  and 
tbe  C.  L  O.  Political  Actloo  Committee, 
he  recently  sought  to  get  rid  of  the  name 
and  tbe  unpleasant  asKdation  of  ideas 
which  go  with  it  by  suggesting  that  it  be 
eaUed  the  Win-the-War  party.  His 
WoUsm  is  ilhi^xated  in  tbe  unexpre«ed 
thought  that  no  one  but  New  Dealers, 


Communists,  and  fourth-tenners  were 
fighting  or  contributing  to  tbe  war. 

BZEOS  or  k  rCATHZB 

There  are  two  old  and  much-abused 
sayings.  They  are:  "Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together."  and  -Men  are  known  by 
the  company  they  keep." 

You  are  familiar  with  the  facts  which 
show  that  Candidate  Roosevelt,  his  back- 
ers and  supporters,  the  New  Dealers,  the 
labor  politicians  and  the  labor  racketeers, 
as  distinguished  from  workers  them- 
selves, and  the  Commxmists  are  all  work- 
ing toward  the  same  end  and  the  same 
purpose.  So  judge  for  yourselves  as  to 
whether  the  fourth-term  advocates,  the 
New  Dealers,  the  Communists,  are  birds 
of  a  feather,  are  all  flocking  together,  all 
working  for  the  one  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing here,  before  the  war  is  over,  a 
form  of  government  which  Is  not  a 
republic. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  there 
may  have  been  some  excuse  for  people 
being  misled,  blind  to  the  issues  to  be 
decided  at  an  elation.  The  New  Deal 
during  the  past  11  years  has  demon- 
strated its  purpose.  The  Communists, 
the  money  changers  who  have  returned 
to  the  temple,  and  the  advocates  of  a 
fourth  term,  have  made  their  purpose — 
the  continuation  in  office  of  one  man, 
government  by  bureaucrats,  by  directives 
rather  than  by  law,  the  destruction  of 
the  citizen's  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts, 
the  curtailment  of  his  liberty — clear  to 
all. 

If  these  are  the  things  the  people 
want,  it  is  their  privilege  to  impose  them 
upon  themselves.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  want  to  restore  the  Government  of 
the  forefathers,  preserve  the  liberty  and 
the  opportimitles  which  have  made  us 
the  envy  of  all  people,  they  have  that 
privilege,  come  the  November  election. 

If  the  people  want  Maurice  Sugar, 
writing  In  the  August  issue  of  the  U. 
A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  publication,  convicted,  as 
he  was,  of  a  conspiracy  to  violate  a 
prior  conscription  law,  enacted  to  carry 
on  the  last  World  War,  to  tell  them 
what  to  do  to  win  this  wm,  that  is  their 
privilege. 

If  the  people  want  to  let  Sidney  HIU- 
man.  the  apostle  of  foreign  Ideologies; 
Earl  Browder,  the  ex-convict  and  head  of 
the  Communist  Party,  buy  an  election, 
select  their  President,  that  is  their 
privilege. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  want  to 
go  along  with  the  Commimist  Party, 
whose  purpose,  as  Attorney  General 
Biddle  said,  is  tbe  overthrow  of  our 
Goverimient  by  fwce:  the  Commimist 
Party,  which  not  so  long  ago,  m  Its  ap- 
peal for  votes,  stated  There  Is  no  God"; 
eaQed  for  the  votes  of  all  those  "who 
hate  the  smug  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  slimy,  hypocritical  min- 
isters of  the  Protestant  churches."  and 
who  asked  all  those  "who  are  oppressed 
by  this  damnable  Government,"  to  vote 
for  their  candidate,  that,  too,  is  their 
privilege. 

It  is  also  our  prilivege  to  repudiate  the 
whole  crew  of  wreckers  and  once  more, 
by  our  ballots,  express  our  faith  In  God, 
the  ffBcacy  of  rellfion.  the  soundness  of 
our  Repoblic 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS3 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHioAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  remarkable  editorial  by  John  S.  Knight, 
a  distinguished  American  publisher, 
which  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
Sunday.  August  20, 1944,  one  of  his  news- 
papers. This  editorial  analyzes  Anglo- 
American  post-war  problems  and  merits 
the  consideration  of  all  Americans. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  far  more 
remarkable,  because  up  to  the  time  that 
Mr.  Knight  was  sent  to  England  by  the 
administration's  O.  W.  L— OfBce  of  War 
Information— he  was  one  of  America's 
outstanding  internationalists. 


JOHH  S.  Kniqbt  Amaltseb  Anolo-Ambocam 
Post-Wab  Pbobucms 

thx  editob's  notsbook 

Are  the  Brltlsb  putting  It  over  on  ust 
I  tried  to  answer  that  question  as  best  Z 
could  in  a  series  of  friendly  dlacusslons  based 
upon  10  months'  observr«llon  of  the  ofBclal 
London  scene. 

In  general,  the  auBwer  was  that  the  British 
are  fearful  of  poet-war  American  competi- 
tion, are  striving  desperately  to  hold  their 
world  marlcets.  and  are  determined  to  avoid 
going  deeper  Into  debt  or  to  liquidate  any 
more  foreign  holding*. 

It  Is  a  policy  baaed  upon  ezcreme  realism 
and  whether  or  not  the  British  "put  It  ovet 
on  us"'  would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
gree of  realism  that  our  own  Government 
adopU  In  Its  dealings  with  the  very  able 
and  clever  British  statesmen  employed  by 
Winston  Churchill  to  prevent  th*  "liquida- 
tion of  the  British  Empire." 

Tou  have  read  much  in  the  last  few  weeks 
•bout  post-wsr  lend-lease.  It  has  been  wide- 
ly heralded  as  the  means  to  be  employed  In 
reconversion  of  the  world  from  war  to  peace. 
It  has  been  Justified  as  the  method  by  which 
United  States  poet-war  trade  wUl  be  pro- 
moted. 

It  Is  offered  as  a  partial  answer  to  the 
threat  of  depression  and  upemployment 
which  may  follow  the  sudden  curtailment  of 
United  States  exports  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  a  month. 
I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  the  United 
States  must  play  a  large  part  In  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  war-torn  Europe  Both  political 
parties  are  committed  to  that  general  prin- 
ciple. 

Tbe  question  is:  How  far  should  we  go? 
To  what  extent  are  we  prepared  to  draw 
upon  our  own  resources  In  order  to  help  a 
world  economy?  How  large  a  load  are  United 
BUtes  taxpayers  wllUng  to  carry? 
Let's  bring  the  sltiution  up  to  date: 
1.  Tbe  present  L«snd-LMM  Act  permits  na- 
Uons  mutlta  to  lend-lease  to  plaos  ordera 
untU  July  1. 1M6,  and  dellvsfy  of  goods  under 
^hnp  oontracta  can  be  continued  imtu  July 
1.  IMS.  The  only  qualification  Is  that  lend- 
lease  contracts  must  be  m  some  way  related 
to  the  general  subject  of  "defense." 

3.  England  wants  lend-lease  to  continue 
after  the  fall  of  Oennany  and  jtrobably  in  the 
traaalUon  period  foUowlog  the  defeat  of 
Japan 

8.  Russia  has  notified  the  United  States 
that  a*  aoon  as  tbe  war  ends,  ahe  wUl  begin 
paying  for  everything  received,  either  in  calh 
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or  erwllt.    At  the  end  of  last  If  ay.  lend-lesM 
Cooda  sent  to  Russia  totaled  $5,600,000,000. 

4.  France  estimates  that  »2.000.000.000  wUl 
be  needed  In  reconstruction  funds  alter  her 
liberation  from  Germany.  It  Is  conceded  that 
yaars  will  elapse  before  the  French  economy 
could  be  reorganized  to  finance  reconstruc- 
tion through  orthodox  methods. 

6.  China  Is  presently  In  a  state  of  run- 
away inflation.  The  billions  required  to 
modernize  its  transportation.  Industry,  and 
agriculture  are  not  at  band.  China  is  like- 
wise a  candidate  for  extended  lend-lease 
favors. 

0.  South  America  has  no  need  of  post-war 
lend-lease.  United  States  purchases  of  war 
matOTlali  and  essential  commodities  have 
glvcB  thcM  countries  ample  funds  with  which 
to  deal  through  usual  trade  channels. 

Added  to  these  wUl  come  requests  for  help 
from  Poland.  CzechoaloTalOa,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Denmark. 

Without  question,  the  devastated  coun- 
trlM  of  Europe  are  entitled  to  a  first  and 
conpaastonate  consideration. 

U.  N.  N.  R.  A.,  the  United  Nations  relief 
and  Tehabtlltatton  organization,  has  already 
been  granted  WOO.OOO.OOO  by  Congress  to  aid 
In  a  work  of  mercy  and  reconstruction. 

I  anticipate  no  dllBculty  In  dealing  with 
Russia.  For  many  years  prior  to  this  war, 
Ruacla  purchased  supplies  and  equipment 
from  the  United  States  through  the  Amtorg 
Trading  Corporation  and  there  was  nerer 
any  question  raised  about  Russia  as  a  credit 
risk. 

I  freely  predict  that  our  post-war  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  Russia  will  be 
vei)  close.  A  hint  of  this  is  found  In  a  recent 
edlUon  of  the  London  Dally  Mall  which  sutes 
that  "as  things  have  turned  out.  we  (the 
Brltuh)  have  observed  that  Washington  and 
Moscow  have  a  great  many  Intarasts  and 
polleiea  in  common,  enough  to  make  Britain's 
■  oiBecs  as  a  middleman  and  Interpreter  be- 
tween her  western  and  eastern  partners  both 
tuuMOMsary  and  unwelcome.  This  is  a  de« 
Ot^opiWt  well  worth  considering  " 

Quit*  natiiraUy,  Ruasla  will  press  for  all 
the  lend-laaae  aid  sba  can  get  from  us.  But 
liMra  la  lUtawlM  a  dlapoattlon  on  RuMla's 
part  to  attain  a  greater  aoonomle  and  Indus- 
tr'al  stature,  to  mske  her  home  front  as 
robtist  and  eOcient  as  her  military  macblna. 
to  take  her  rightful  place  as  one  of  the  graat 
powers  of  the  world. 

Rast  assured  that  Rtisala  has  no  Intantlon 
of  remaining  parmanantly  on  the  charttj 
rcila. 

But  what  about  Bngland? 

We  ware  told  raenitly  by  the  National  Asso« 
elation  of  Manufacttarars  that  the  British  are 
looking  to  tba  Dnltad  BUtae  to  support  their 
domestic  acooomy  after  the  war.  Tbalr 
representatives  are  reputad  to  have  tnfonnad 
otir  leaders  that  such  action  is  absolutely 
neceasary  to  stave  off  a  aarlous  economic  sit- 
uation In  Bngland. 

According  to  tha  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  tha  suggested  program  would 
cost  the  United  Btatea  taxpayers  two  and  one- 
half  billions  a  fear  ow  and  above  all  war 
requlrementa. 

The  National  Aaeodatlon  of  Manufacturera 
makes  the  fxirther  point  that  because  of  Its 
awkward  position,  "we  have  allowed  the 
United  Kingdom  to  sell  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  cf  lend-lease  foodstuffs,  clothing,  and 
other  civilian  necessities  and  pocket  the  cash, 
which  they.  In  turn,  used  to  pay  for  Imports 
from  British  colonies  and  dominions  and 
La  tin -American  nations.  Also,  we  have  al- 
lowed her  to  sell  huge  quantities  of  lend-lease 
goods  in  the  Middle  Bast,  the  Far  Bast,  Africa, 
and  Spain." 

Never  doubt  an  Bngllshman's  ability  to  look 
after  his  own  Interests.  We  say  this  not  In 
dis^Htfagecneot  but  with  considerable  admlrm- 
%lon. 

Through  our  help,  the  Brltt^  have  man- 
aged to  keep  their  enUxa  naUonal  debt.  In- 


cluding some  five  and  a  ha  If  biUiqns  owed  us 
from  the  last  war,  and  wk  Ich  is  s^ill  carried 
on  their  books.  In  the  niigbborbood  of  75 
billions,  while  our  own  de  }t  is  soaring  to  an 
estimated  300  billions. 

Nor  docs  Bngland  inteni  I  to  loee  her  world 
markets.  While  we  tose  harsh  words  at 
Spain's  dictator,  clever  Winston  Churchill 
made  a  speech  in  Commons  which  inferred 
that  good  old  Franco  was  not  such  a  bad 
toff  at  that  and  why  shou  d  he  start  kicking 
Spain  around  when  after  i  II.  Franco  kept  the 
Germans  out  of  the  ]  berian  Peninsula, 
dldnt  he? 

Or  take  the  case  of  tt  e  Argentine.  The 
British  press  is  vigorous!;  critical  of  Secre- 
tary Hull's  bitter  words  about  Argentina. 
Let's  quote  a  few  paragra  )hs: 

"Mr.  Hull  has  spoken  o  '  the  Argentine  In 
language  similar  to  that  e  nployed  by  Russia 
about  the  Polish  emigres. 

"He  hss  been  supported  by  a  chorus  of 
newspaper  editorials  and  »lumns  whose  ex- 
travagant distortions  bavi  worked  up  public 
opinion  to  a  state  of  Igiorant  belligerency 
against  the  'good  nelghtor'  that  wont  be 
ordered  about. 

"Argentina  has  found  l«rself  In  the  same 
state  as  a  small  Chicago  shopkeeper  of  the 
old  days  who  refused  to  mj  'protection'  to 
the  local  gang. 

"Now  if  Argentina  were  i  far-away  country 
of  which  we  In  Britain  Icnow  nothing,  we 
could  fairly  sit  this  partlc  alar  crisis  out. 

"But  she  is  an  old  fr  end  of  Britain's— 
nearly  150  years  of  unbrc  ken  friendship  be- 
tween us — and  she  had  ^e  largest  British 
colony  outside  the  Empire . 

"It  Is  Indeed  strange  that  Mr.  Hull,  a 
southerner,  doea  not  better  tmderstand  the 
Latin -American  fear  of  Yankee  'carpet-bag- 
ging' both  now  and  after  t  >e  war." 

Neither  Churchill's  remi  rks  nor  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Dally  Mai .  sotrnd  much  like 
antifasclsm,  do  they? 

But  they  typify  top-fll{  tit  ofllclal  views  In 
London.  The  Dally  Mai  .  owned  by  Lord 
Rothermere.  carries  prouqly  on  Its  masthead 


King  and  Bmpire." 
n  complete  accord 
Minister. 


each  day  the  legend.  "For 

Its  opinions  are  usually 

with  those  of  the  Prime 

Both  Churchill  and  the  Dally  Mall  are 
thinking  In  tarms  of  pos  i-war  trade.  They 
don't  Intend  to  lose  any  good  customers  if 
they  can  help  It. 

While  the  United  Stata  i  Is  tislng  a  Justifi- 
able moral  and  economic  force  against  those 
of  the  neutrals  who  won'i  play  our  game  up 
to  ths  hilt,  the  British  sre  totting  it  ail  up  In 
tarms  of  pounds,  shillings ,  and  pence. 

When  a  Britlaher  discus  les  any  phase  of  In- 
ternationalism, he  Is  actially  weighing  the 
fortunes  of  the  British  Xiaplre.  Basically,  a 
Britlaher  Is  as  nationalistic  as  a  citizen  of 
Moaoow  or  a  Midwest  American  farmer. 

Considering  that  Bnglai  d's  economic  life  la 
alnuMt  wholly  dependent  upon  export  and 
Import  trade,  whereas  ous  prior  to  the  war 
waa  aomethlng  leas  tha  i  10  percent,  the 
British  poaltlon  la  at  leas'  understandable. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  it  would  t>e  a 
mistake  for  us  to  think  iiat  eventually  we 
can  dominate  the  market  i  of  the  world. 

Bven  ss  our  foreign  1  rade  expands  well 
above  the  prewar  figures,  here  must  be  simi- 
lar expansion  for  nations  like  England  If  we 
are  seeking  a  stable  world  economy  and  peace 
In  the  yeara  to  come. 

It  has  already  been  den  onstrated  that  It  Is 
possible  to  reach  agreemei  its  on  oil  and  post- 
war aviation.  Further  pr  )grees  can  be  made 
In  International  agreements  without  embrac- 
ing the  theory  of  carteliz  ktlon.  This  devel- 
opment is  all  to  the  good. 

But  how  are  we  as  Ame  lean  citizens  going 
to  feel  about  underwrltln  ;  England's  domes- 
tic economy? 

Remember,  the  bill  wi  1  be  tn  the  neigh- 
borhood of  two  and  one-!  lalf  billions  a  year, 
eqtiivalent  to  one-half  the  entire  United 
sutes  Federal  Budget  prl  ir  to  1933. 


As  of  July  1,  1944,  lend-lease  aid  by  tha 
United  States  to  our  Allies  totaled  mere  than 
27  billions.  Forty  billions  more  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress. 

Paifiri  upon  present  calculations,  our  own 
poet-war  annual  budget  wiU  probably  exceed 
the  $25,000,000,000  mark.  This  amount  will 
Increase  In  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  win  the  war. 

Taxes  will  be  stratoepherlcally  high  for 
many,  many  years  to  come. 

What  may  eventually  became  the  popular 
American  opinion  was  well  expressed  the  other 
day  by  the  Miami  Herald: 

"It  is  Inconceivable  that  any  large  group  of 
English  would  serloiisly  consider  asking  the 
United  States  to  go  deeper  into  debt  to  save 
Britain  from  incurring  debts  that  wovUd  mora 
nearly  equal  our  own. 

"The  far-flung  empire — from  India  through 
Canada.  Jamaica  and  South  Africa — has  pop- 
ulations and  resources  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  Unlimited  credit 
and  goods  probably  will  be  extended  to  Britain 
by  the  United  SUtes,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  will  wish  to  plimge  on  into  debt  by  put- 
ting this  assistance  on  a  charity  basis. 

"Being  In  the  empire  business  entails  vast 
saerlflces  and  responsibilities  which  British 
popvilations  have  tjeen  wiling  to  make  for  cen- 
turies. The  empire  has  been  saved  from  po- 
litical extinction  by  all  of  the  United  Nations. 
None  of  the  Britishers  we  are  acquainted  with 
would  now  consider  asking  that  United  States 
citizens  xmdergo  new  privations  to  twister  the 
empire's  economy." 

Well.  It  may  seem  Inconceivable,  but  that 
Is  precisely  what  the  British  Government  In- 
tends to  do.  Its  envoys  are  even  now  In 
Washington  sounding  out  olOclal  and  con- 
gressional reactions  to  the  scheme. 

As  time  runs  on  you  will  ba  bearing  much 
more  about  It, 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  it  might  ba 
tn  order  for  Candidates  Roosevelt  snd  Dewey 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  during  tha 
campaign. 

That  is,  If  and  whan  the  campaign  starts. 

John  8.  Kmiomt. 


Tilt  Frtpoicd  Miiioori  VaHej 
Aathority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  Hia 

or  staasMA 

IN  TBM  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNTTID  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS),  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  August  18.  1944.  captioned  "M.  V.  A. 
goes  to  the  Senate."  The  editorial  deals 
with  the  proposed  Missouri  Valley  au- 
thority which  is  provided  for  In  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Muhray],  The  Sen- 
ate win  recall  that  on  last  Friday  the 
Senator  from  Montana  made  a  very  able 
and  enlightening  speech  on  the  bill  and 
Its  provisions,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Missouri  Valley  au- 
thority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooso, 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX  TO  THB  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A3681 


U.  T.  A.  OOB  TO  THS  SBMATS 

This  day— Friday,  Atigust  18 — may  prove 
to  be  a  momentous  one  in  the  history  of  tha 
Missouri  Valley.  On  this  day.  Senator  Itvn- 
BAT  of  Montana  lntroduce<i  into  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

The  sweep  and  grandeur  of  this  legislative 
proposal  Is  to  be  measiuod  in  terms  of  the 
7,000.000  human  beings  It  affects,  and  the 
vast  territory  of  530,000  t^uare  miles — more 
than  17  percent  of  the  area  of  continental 
United  States — that  it  embraces. 

In  his  speech  to  the  Seiiate  today,  Senator 
MusBAT  correctly  said  that  "the  full  develop- 
ment of  resources  proposed  under  this  bill 
might  weU  rank  as  the  most  Important  na- 
tional development  since  the  LouiBiana  Pur- 
chase, of  whictf  much  of  this  territory  was  a 
part." 

The  purpose  of  the  Murray  bill — ^whlch.  of 
course,  was  modeled  after  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  now  In  Its  twelfth  year— Is  to 
provide  one  unified  authority  over  the  Mis- 
souri River.  It  Is  one  big  plan  for  one  big 
river. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  floods, 
which.  In  the  past  2  yearn  alone,  have  caused 
damages  of  more  than  $100,000,000;  to  Irrigate 
the  arid  uprlver  country  and  reclaim  millions 
of  acres  for  cultivation;  to  promote  naviga- 
tion; to  foster  commerce  among  the  States; 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense;  to  con- 
serve water,  aoU,  and  forest  resovirces;  and 
to  promote  tha  general  welfare  of  the  United 
-  Btatea. 

In  his  speech  cf  Introdootlon.  published 
elsewhere  in  this  newspaper  today,  Senator 
MuBBAT  made  a  masterful  presentation  of  tha 
case  for  an  M.  V.  A.    He  told  how,  after  gen- 
erations in  which  rival  imd  competing  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  bureaus  have  fxrtllely 
tried  to  solve  the  river's  problems  piecemeal, 
it  has  now  beeoma  neceiaary  to  consider  the 
river  as  a  whole  under  tha  new  tachnlqtMa 
and'  aolantlflc    managemant    which    have 
proved  so  suecaaaful  In  tha  Tannasiee  Valley. 
Ha  told  how  floods  have  devastated  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  farm  land,  how  tha  water 
Uble  has  been  lowered,  how  soil  has  been 
washed  away,  bow  lands  athlrst  for  water  In 
the  upper  river  have  been  denied  it.      He 
ekpraased  the  yearning  of  the  people  along 
the  river's  2,470  mllaa  wben  ha  said  that  they 
want  the  waters  of  tbo  valley  husbanded; 
the  floods  controlled:  cavlgatton  for  cheap 
transportation;  the  use  of  the  river  to  pro- 
vide electric  power  for  homes,  farms,  aud 
Industry;  the  basic  resource  of  soU  fertUlty 
protected:  the  development  of  Industry;  the 
arid  and  semlarld  landii  of  tha  upper  river 
made  rich  and  productive. 

When  President  RooMvelt  aaked  Congress 
to  create  the  T.  V.  A.,  b«  said: 

"If  we  are  succeasful  here  (In  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey).  we  can  march  on.  step  by 
step.  In  a  like  development  of  other  great 
natural  territorial  unlU  within  our  borders." 
The  pilot  plant  that  Is  T.  V.  A.  has  been 
Buoceesful  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  the  venera&le  Senator  Norrts, 
known  as  the  father  of  T.  V.  A.  It  has  re- 
deemed a  region  which  waa  crumbling  to 
ruin  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  model  ter- 
ritories of  the  country,  to  the  point  that  the 
principles  It  embodies  have  now  been  given 
world-wide  implication.  What  has  been 
done  for  the  Tennessee  River  can  be  dona 
for  the  Danube,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
TangtM-klang. 

And  what  has  been  done  In  the  way  ct 
unlfled  management  of  the  Tennessee's  wa- 
ters can  t)e  done  for  th^s  Missouri. 
Senator  Murray's  bill,  of  coxirse.  will  have 
•  tta  enemlea.  There  alv^ays  are  obstacles  to 
progress  and  reform.  There  always  are  those 
who  stubbornly  oppose  new  ideas  and  new 
prtndplea.  But  his  proposal  la  so  sound,  so 
good,  and  so  promlslnj;.  so  majestic  In  Ita 
■eope  tha*  sooner  or  Inter.  It  must  prevaU. 


A  SeBsiMe  Fam  PrognoB 


ETIENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  representauvbs 
Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  SaQna  (Kans.)  Journal. 
"Hie  editorial  Is  entitled  "A  Sensible 
Farm  Program." 

The  approval  of  the  suggestions  of- 
fered here  would  go  a  long  ways  toward 
giving  us  a  contented  and  prosperous 
national  agricultural  program. 

A   MCNSIBLB   FABM   PBOOBAM 

For  more  than  8  score  and  10  years  the 
Journal  has  been  fighting  for  a  square  deal 
for  agriculture.  That  Is  not  only  because  of 
the  economic  value  of  fanners  and  stockmen 
who  are  financially  strong,  but  because,  by 
and  large  from  this  group  comes  the  moat 
Independent,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
Informed  votes  In  the  country. 

They  vote  for  their  own  Interests  some- 
times, but  that  often  Is  In  self  defense,  and 
not  because  they  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing,  or  love  their  country  so  little  that 
they  are  not  sorry  that  conditions  force  them 
to  do  so.  Recently  a  group  of  farm  leaders 
met  to  discuss  the  farm  situation,  and  to 
outline  ways  to  "have  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion ol  farms  ct  famUy  slsa  operated  by 
the  owners." 

Convinced,  as  we  are.  of  tbe  common 
sense  of  such  a  plan,  we  believe  that  most 
of  tha  BUtea  of  tha  middle  wast  wUl  also 
approve  and  endorse  the  Idea  of  famUy  siaed 
farms.  To  further  this  goal,  11  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  that  should  be  studied 
by  every  cltleen  who  wanU  to  see  Kansas 
a  mere  prosperous  State  because  of  tb0 
greater  opportunities  It  offers  to  a  larger 
number  of  people.    Here  are  tha  11  planks: 

"1.  The  way  should  be  kept  open  for  the 
majority  of  farm  tenants  to  become  farm 
owners. 

"2.  Continuous  operation  of  the  home 
farm  by  succeeding  generations  of  tbe  same 
famUy  should  be  encoturaged. 

"8.  Appropriate  meacurea  should  be  taken 
to  dlacotumge  the  Inflation  of  land  prices. 

"4.  Farm  mortgage  terms  need  to  be  so 
drawn  aa  to  fadUtate  and  maintain  the 
ownership  of  farma  by  thoae  who  operate 
them. 

"8.  Appropriate  and  effective  steps  should 
be  takf^  to  Improve  landlord-tenant  rela- 
tions. 

"6.  Tenxare  arrangements  should  be  devel- 
oped that  will  safeguard  and  Improve  our 
baalc  farm  resource,  the  soU. 

"7.  Plans  need  to  ba  developed  for  the  post- 
war adjtistment  of  rente  and  wages. 

"8.  ImprovemenU  should  be  added  to  many 
farms,  both  owner-operated  and  tenant- 
operated  to  encourage  the  most  efliclent  op- 
eration. 

"9.  FamUles  now  living  on  Inadequate 
farms  should  be  encouraged  to  locate  on 
better  farms  or  to  obtain  better  employ- 
ment. 

"10.  New  land  programs  shotild  be  devel- 
apei  In  areas  near  cities  where  there  Is  a 
merging  of  urban  and  rural  economy. 

"11.  Poat-war,  back-to-the-land  movements 
should  ba  oaratuUy  guided  and  controlled." 


War's  CkaHeBf*— T««tt's  Absw« 

KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  oAUVoaMiA 

IN  TBE  HODSB  OF  RKPREBBNTAnvlS 

Tuesday,  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  are  extremely  interested  in  what 
American  youth  are  thinking  during 
these  critical  days.  I  include  as  part  of 
my  extension  of  remarks  today  one  of 
the  most  clear  and  well-thought-out 
statements  on  this  subject  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Power,  daughter  of  M.  W.  Power, 
of  Salinas,  Calif.  These  remarks  were 
given  at  the  commencement  exercises  at 
Salinas  Union  High  School  on  June  4, 
1944,  and  appear  to  me  to  be  so  much  to 
the  point  that  I  commend  them  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  young  Americans  of  today  face  one  oC 
the  greatest  chaUenges  ever  presented  to  tha 
youth  of  our  Nation.  We  are  engaged  In  a 
death  struggle  on  a  world  battle  front  to  save 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  The  young  man- 
hood of  our  Nation  Is  setting  aside  plans  for 
careers,  education,  and  families,  setting  aside 
all  that  they  have  ever  learned  of  fair  play,  to 
fight  a  war  In  which  the  major  rule  Is  kill  or 
be  killed.  These  boys  are  not  going  Into 
battle  because  an  emperor  god  has  decreed  so. 
or  because  a  power-mad  ruler  has  ordered  It, 
but  rather  because  they  wish  to  fight  for  a 
cause  and  a  way  of  life  in  which  they  believe. 
The  American  soldiers  of  today  are  not  bitter; 
they  are  not  raUlag  against  a  fate  which  has 
deprived  them  of  tbe  days  of  tbstr  youth  and 
made  men  of  boys:  ratbar  they  have  aooepted 
this  battle  aa  a  Job  which  must  be  done. 

The  yoimg  Americans  of  today  are  going 
Into   service   with   eager,   reoepttve   minds, 
naey  are  anxious  and  willing  to  learn.    Tbe 
thousands  of  United  SUtss  troops  on  tbe 
many  battle  fronts  of  today  are  btillding  a 
foundation  for  tbe  world  of  tomorrow.    Our 
boys  In  khaki  are  seeing  at  first  band  how  tbe 
people  of  other  lands  live.    They  are  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  problems,  tbe  cultures,  and 
the  peoples  of  the  world.    Tbey  are  cementing 
frlendablpe  wbleb  will  result  In  doaor  trade 
and  cult\u»l  relations  after  the  war.    They 
are   gaining   an   understanding   of   nations 
which  win  help  to  build  a  new.  freer  world. 
Isolation  la  a  word  which  will  become  obao- 
lete  vnth  our  generation.    In  tbe  poet-war 
world  thlnga  are  going  to  ba  oonsldarad  on  a 
world  Instep  of  a  national  basis.    Our  boy»^ 
the  future  leaders  of  America — are  now  gabi- 
ing  valuable  knowledge  which  wUl  help  tbem 
to  become  not  only  better  citlaena  of  tbe 
United  States  but  better  dtlaens  of  tbe  world. 
American  youth  Is  having  Its  eyea  opened. 
We  are  realizing,  many  of  us  for  tbe  first 
time,  that  ours  la  not  the  only  country  of 
Importance.     We   are    learning   that  other 
nations  have  good  Ideas.     We  Me  loofclng 
at   o\ir   government   with   eyes   Iteed  from 
the  propaganda  of  party  and  prejudloe.    Tha 
rettimlng  veterans  are  oom^  home  witb 
the  determination  to  build  not  only  a  laat- 
Ing  peace  but  a  better  America. 

This  war  Is  preaentlng  a  challenge  to  tbe 
character  of  American  youth.  The  boys  In 
servloe  are  making  constant  readjuetmenta. 
Rigorous  Army  supervision  and  dlartpltne  la 
not  easy  to  accept  or  become  aouueloaked 
to— especlaUy  for  our  boys  who  are  so 
to  individual  freedom.  Bach  aoldlar  i 
evolve  his  own  indlvidusa  phHoenphy^  He 
must  find  tbe  answer  to  tbe  death  aad  de- 
struction of  wai'  and  accept  It  wltMn  bta^ 
■•U.    It  is  not  easy    to  aee  a  boidl  faS 


! 
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ipomded  or  dead,  and  know  that  your  ivarx 
may  be  next:  but  this  la  exactly  what  our 
•oldlar  boys  at  the  fronta  go  through  day 
•ftar  day.  Only  thoae  who  have  experienced 
war  can  r«all»  Ita  horror — and  they  will 
not  talk  about  it. 

The  youth  of  America  has  and  la  prov- 
ing Itaelf  rtrong.  Our  boys  have  made  a 
flQrioua  and  heroic  record  on  the  battlefields 
of  Bat*i"  and  Guadalcanal.  The  boys  who 
ar«  coming  home  are  strong  and  sure  within 
themaelves.  They  have  lost  their  Illusions, 
but  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
Iweame  cynical.  They  have  become  masters 
of  themselves. 

The  young  women  of  America  are  fighting 
In  this  war.  They  are  nursing  otir  boys  In 
the  front-line  trenches.  They  are  wearing 
the  Navy  blue  and  the  Army  tans.  They 
are  working  on  the  production  lines  of  the 
Nation. 

Par  the  past  30  years,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  In  the  number  of  women  en- 
tering the  btislness  world,  but  up  until  this 
war  the  niunber  h««  been  a  definite  minor- 
ity. Now  for  the  first  time  the  young  women 
of  America  are  assuming  an  Important  place 
in  the  field  of  industry.  They  are  proving 
their  dexterity,  their  worth.  When  the  boys 
return  the  young  women  of  our  country  will 
be  able  to  greet  them  proudly.  They  will 
have  done  their  part  In  the  fight.  More  Im- 
portant, however,  they  will  have  gained  a 
broader  perspective,  a  keener  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  labor  and  industry.  They 
will  be  able  to  assume  their  place  In  the 
post-war  world  with  confidence. 

The  young  women  of  America  are  proving 
their  character.  They  are  facing  separation, 
perhaps  death,  from  their  loved  ones  with 
courage.  They  are  picking  up  the  threads 
of  their  lives  and  carrying  on  in  the  face 
of  tragedy. 

American  youth  la  answering  the  challenge 
of  the  war.  We  are  answering  those  of  the 
older  generation  who  have  said  of  xis  that 
we  are  weak,  pleasure  seeking.  We  have  dem- 
ODstrated  and  are  demonstrating  that  we 
can  not  only  carry  on  in  the  face  of  adver- 
alty  but  that  we  can  learn  from  tragedy  and 
plan  for  a  happier  better  world. 


iMvaace  for  Vetenuu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MKBIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  RABAXJT.  Mr.  Speaker,  insur- 
ance for  veterans  is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated subject  which  has  been  much  sim- 
plified in  a  radio  talk  recently  made  by 
Capt.  Kenneth  C.  Bradley,  national  in- 
surance officer  for  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

Incidentally,  Captain  Bradley  is  an 
Old  constituent  of  mine,  having  long  been 
-^national  service  officer  for  the  D.  A.  V. 
In  Michigan.  He  is  a  retired  wounded 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1,  who  during 
the  last  16  years  has  been  devoting  prac- 
tically all  of  his  time  to  assisting  disabled 
veterans  in  their  multivarious  problems. 

Captain  Bradley's  outline  of  the  var- 
ious tjrpes  of  Insurance  pohcies  provided 
lor  our  servicemen  and  ex-servicemen  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  am  sure, 
belps  to  make  this  subject  much  better 
understood  by  those  who  will  take  the 
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trouble  to  read  his 
here  quoted  In  full  as 

Life  Insurance,  a  subject 
most  Americans  are  quite 
of    war    assumes   entirely 
than   la  the  case  under 
4>t  life.    This  Is  particiUarljl 
to  the  members  of  our  arm^d 
dependents.      Private 
by  reason  of  the  greatly 
reserves,    which 
tasks  of  warmaklng  enta$s 
assiuie  such  risks  when 
the  armed  forces  to  do  battle 
As  a  result,  most  insurancs 
a  so-called  war  clause,  wh 
eludes  the  pa3rment  of 
benefits    where    the    deatt 
brought  about   by  the 
service. 

To   offset   this   inability 
private  Insurers  the  t7nit4d 
ment  has.  from  time  to 
Eurance  protection  to 
forces.      At    the    present 
and   commissioned 
to  carry  from  $1,000  to 
tectlon.    There  are  two 
States  Government  life 
tlonal  service  life  instiranie 

Only  those  persons  who 
the  active  military  forces 
8.  IMO,  are  eligible,  unde^ 
former,  whereas  all  who 
Ice  on  that  date  or  may 
such  service  are.  or  were,  e 
latter,  provided  certain 
qulrements   are    met.     Tc 
12,000,000  policies  have 
Veterans'  Administration 

All  policies  provide  for 
to  a  designated  beneflclar^ 
the  death  of  the  Insured 
premiums  were  timely  paid 
be,  and  In  most  Instances 
tlon  from  the  pay  of  the 
she  is  in  the  active 
discharge  therefrom, 
ments  must  be  made  by 
by  direct  remittance  or 
disability  pension, 
ment  pay,  if  any 
benefits,  permitted 
permitted  plans,  as  betwet^ 
insurance   and   national 
ance  differ  materially 

Military  personnel 
tlon  of  World  War  No.  1 
ment  life  insurance   on  a 
term  plan.  In  amounts  of 
000.  payable.  In  the  event 
insured,  to  his  designated 
flciarles.    Such  beneficiaries 
certain  specified  relatives 
addition,  the  policy  provided 
of  monthly  benefits  to 
count    of   permanent   an< 
Subsequently,  provisions 
conversion  of  this  term 
plans  comparable  with  the 
plans  of  private  Insuranci 
policies  Issued,  whatever 
contained  a  permanent 
clause,  together  with  the 
ment  of  additional  premlufa: 
monthly  benefits  on  accouc  t 
(not  necessarily  permanent) 
for  at  least  4  consecutive 
tions  on  the  class  of 
was  practically  eliminated. 

Until  October  8.  1940, 
National  Service  Life 
law,  eligibility  to 
included   members   of   tht 
forces    during    peacetime, 
privilege    of    securing    or 
United    SUtes    Oovernme^it 
was  canceled  except  as  to 
then  pending. 
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In  the  profiecu- 
w^re  issued  Govern- 
yearly  renewable 
f^om  $1,000  to  $10.- 
the  death  of  the 
l^neflclary  or  bene- 
were  limited  to 
the  insured.    In 
for  the  payment 
instired  on  ac- 
total   disabUlty. 
^ere  made  for  the 
Insurance  to  other 
commonly  known 
agencies.     In  all 
plan,  there  was 
total  disability 
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s,  for  payment  of 
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members  of  the  armed  forces  are  now  cov- 
ered, falls  far  short  of  Its  predecessor  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  It  provides.  The  out- 
standing difference  Is  the  lack  of  a  provision 
for  payment  of  benefits  to  the  Insured  on 
account  of  permanent  and  total  disability. 
The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  a  provision 
for  waiver  of  payment  of  premiums  during 
the  continuous  total  disability  of  the  In- 
sured, which  commenced  subsequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Insurance  and  which  has 
existed  for  6  or  more  conrecutlve  months. 
Persons  whom  the  Insured  may  name  as  ben- 
eficiaries are  limited  to  the  widow,  widower, 
child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the  in- 
sured. The  term  "parent"  tnclxides  those 
who  may  have  stood  In  loco  parentis  to  the 
insured  for  at  least  1  year  prior  to  the  in- 
sured's entry  Into  active  se^^ice.  All  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  is  originally  Is- 
sued under  the  5-year-level-premium  term 
plan,  and  may  be  converted  after  1  year  to 
ordinary  life,  20-  or  30-payment  life.  No 
other  plan  Is  provided. 

Time  does  not  permit  discussion  of  the 
many  phases  of  these  Insurance  plans,  but 
the  foregoing  outline  Indicates  that  there 
is  need  for  amending  legislation  to  equalize 
the  benefits  afforded  otir  fighting  men  and 
women. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  in  con- 
cert with  other  major  veteran  organizations 
has  sponsored  legislation,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  respective  committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
which  Is  designed  to  correct  the  manifest  in- 
equalities existing  between  the  two  types  of 
Insurance  authorized  by  existing  law.  The 
legislation  when  adopted  wovUd,  we  believe, 
provide  for  the  men  and  women  and  their 
dependents  a  protection  which,  by  and  large. 
Is  comparable  to  that  afforded  the  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1  and  the  peacetime  soldier, 
sailor,  and  marine.  Meanwhile,  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  activities  designed  to  assist  the 
service  men  and  women  and  their  de- 
pendents in  securing  all  such  benefits  to 
which  they  may  now  be  lavrfully  entitled 
and  to  advise  all  who  may  wish  such  service 
through  our  Nation-wide  service  department. 
We  have  experienced  paid  representatives  In 
all  or  most  of  the  regional  facilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  any  one  of  whom 
Is  ready  and  willing,  without  fee,  to  assist  in 
this  work.  The  Washington  staff  Is  located 
at  room  643.  Munsey  Building,  and  room  156. 
Veterans'  Administration.  Your  speaker 
specializes  on  the  subject  of  Insurance  and, 
like  the  other  members  of  the  staff,  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  anyone  desiring  such  aid  on 
instirance  problems. 


Americans  of  Japanese  Descent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI3 
Tuesday.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  Ja- 
pan's sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  natural  and  understandable  that 
many  Americans  in  their  shock  and  an- 
ger should  conclude  that  all  persons  of 
the  Japanese  race  are  by  nature  hope- 
lessly treacherous  and  that  even  those 
born  and  educated  in  America  could 
never  be  trusted  as  true,  loyal  American 
citizens. 

But  in  the  end  we  Americans  usually 
make  up  our  minds  on  the  basis  not  of 
snap  Judgments  or  prejudices,  but  on  tht 
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basis  of  evidence.  A  good  deal  of  Incon- 
trovertible evidence  has  already  been  ac- 
cumulated such  as  the  official  reports 
that  not  a  single  case  of  sabotage  was 
carried  out  in  Hawaii  by  the  Americans 
of  Japanese  descent,  even  though  they 
constitute  39  percent  of  the  population 
and  had  an  ideal  oppoitunity  to  do  in- 
calculable damage  during  those  first  few 
days  of  confusion. 

Then  the  most  thoroiigh  examination 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  those  placed  in  relocation  camps  in 
this  country  revealed  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  has  never  given  the 
slightest  evidence  of  being  a  bit  less  loyal 
to  the  United  States  than,  for  example, 
the  sons  of  Swedish,  or  German,  or  Pol- 
ish, or  English  immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try. ITiose  to  whom  nny  possible  sus- 
picion could  be  attach(!d  were  carefully 
weeded  out  and  segregated.  The  rate  of 
voluntary  enlistment  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices has  been  higher  among  the  re- 
mainder than  in  any  other  mln(»lty 
group  in  America. 

In  the  last  week  two  extraordinarily 
eloquent  bits  of  evidence  appeared  in  the 
press,  and  I  include  them  below;  the  first 
a  news  item  in  Time  miigazine  of  August 
21.  1941: 

KSCOBS 

The  War  Department  checked  deep  into 
the  combat  record  of  Itu  famed  One  Hun- 
dredth Infantry  Battalion,  fovmd  that  the 
Japanese-American  combat  outfit  had  set  a 
top  mark  for  gallantry.  Already  cited  •■  a 
unit  by  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  Clark  (Time.  July 
81).  the  One  Hundredth's  soldiers  had  also 
won  9  Distinguished  Serrtce  Crosses,  44  8U- 
ver  Stars,  31  Bronae  Stars,  8  Legion  of  Merit 
Ifedala. 

Of  the  One  Hundredth  BattaUon's  1300 
men— including  500  reserves— 1,000  had  been 
wounded  in  action,  now  wore  Purple  Hearts. 
Ifoet  remarkable  record  of  aU:  Since  the  One 
Hundredth  had  been  onjanlaed  it  had  had 
not  a  single  case  of  desertion  or  absence 
without  leave. 

Editorial  from  the  American  edition  of 
the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and  Merctiry. 
lefugeeing  temporarily  in  New  York: 

OOOO  ADVICI  vo  Nssn 
Under  the  heading  "Don't  be  aockert. 
Kisel,"  the  Japanese-Amwican  Committee  for 
Democracy  News  Letter  urges  Its  readers  not 
to  accept  the  Socialist  Party  plank  caUing 
for  a  peace  offensive. 

The  editor  also  paya  lila  compliments  to 
those  who  seize  on  a  peric<l  of  national  emer- 
gency to  build  resentment  over  racial  preju- 
dice and  discrimination.  While  holding  that 
It  is  certainly  necessary  to  perfect  our  de- 
mocraof  In  due  coiirse,  the  editor  declares 
that  it  is  -far  more  necessary  at  this  time  to 
preserve  the  framework  itself,-  adding:  "It 
Is  the  last  word  In  gpecious.  fatuous  theoris- 
ing to  give  all  of  our  attention  to  dlscuasions 
on  perfecting  democracy  while  its  very  life 
•nd  structure  are  threatened  with  Fascist 
bombe." 

Finally  he  points  out  that  "we  Nisei 
(American  born  of  Japanese  origin)  must 
ehooee  ovir  friends  with  extreme  care.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  seduced  by  anybody  and 
everybody  merely  because  they  happen  to  be 
good  at  shedding  tears  for  us." 

Anbody  who  can  write  courageous,  sane 
words  like  those  sounds  to  us  like  a  true 
American.  He  may  have  the  Sun  Goddess  for 
s  remote  ancestor,  but  hla  nearest  living 
relative  Is  Uncle  Sam. 


The  Dies  Committee 
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HON.  THOMAS  L  SCANLON 

or  PCHMSi  Lvama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 
SCANLON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
OKO,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 

Post-Garette: 

racxiMa  a  dos  coiufiTTat 

By  appointing  two  lame-duck  Oongreea- 
men  whose  defeat  was  attributed  to  the  op- 
poeltlon  of  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUtlcal  Action  Com- 
mittee to  a  three-man  subcommittee  to  m- 
vestlgate  the  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUtlcal 
Action  Committee,  Representative  Maktin 
Dies  has  shown  precisely  why  his  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  stirs  up  so 
much  controversy  and  produces  so  little  re- 
medial action. 

When  a  congressional  committee  operating 
imder  the  powers  of  Congress  launches  an 
investigation  with  public  funds,  one  would 
think  that  the  purpoee  of  Its  lnq\iiry  should 
be  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  If  that  were  its 
objective,  It  would  employ  open-minded  in- 
vestigators to  dig  up  all  the  facts  relating 
to  the  subject  under  Investigation;  and  then 
Its  members  would  study  those  facts  Judi- 
cially in  an  effort  to  determine  what  action 
Congress  should  take  to  correcting  conditions 
or  curbing  activities  which  are  fairly  held 
to  be  un-American. 

That  Mr.  Dna  does  not  look  upon  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  in  that  light  and 
does  not  follow  that  procedure  has  been  ap- 
parent for  a  long,  long  time;  bxrt  his  ap- 
pointment of  Representatives  Bruana.  of 
Alabama,  and  Cobtillo,  of  California,  to  a 
subcommittee  to  investigate  the  C.  I.  O^  Po- 
lltical  Action  Committee  Is  the  best  proof 
of  that  fact  Mr.  Dtes  has  furnished.  How 
can  anyone  except  these  two  men,  victims 
of  C.  L  O.  political  action,  to  conduct  a  fair. 
Impartial,  objective  inquiry  into  the  very  ac- 
tivities which  led  to  their  defeat? 

Certainly  Mr.  Dies  did  not  appoint  them 
to  the  subcommittee  for  such  a  purpose. 
By  providing  them  with  congressional  power 
end  public  funds  to  vise  in  getting  even 
with  their  political  foes,  he  virtually  admits 
that  his  committee  haa  been  operating  In 
this  fashion  all  along. 


Relation  off  the  Ikme  to  SmJcty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  lowa 

m  TBS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  speech  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  John  Scliliepsick,  of  Hubbard. 
Iowa,  before  a  meeting  of  lay  members  of 
the  Lutheran  churchea  in  Waterloo, 
Iowa: 

The  Christian  Parent  Magafiine  defines  the 
home  as  a  spiritual  rtiation  between  two  per- 


■onalitiee.  who  feel  the  same  way  about  per- 
sona or  things.  Strictly  speaking,  a  home 
consists  of  two  persons  only.  Thi-ee  or  more 
persons  In  a  family  constitute  a  household. 
It  Is  the  mutiial  tie  binding  two  people  to- 
gether that  makes  a  home. 

This  human  relationship  of  individuals  to 
individuals  is  the  foundation  of  the  social 
life — is  society.  The  association  of  the  first 
couple  on  earth,  established  the  first  society. 
and  to  this  day  society  Is  built  upon  the 
home.  When  God  created  man  and  woman. 
He  placed  them  Into  a  garden.  This  place 
where  two  people  lived  together  In  harmony 
and  mutual  understanding  was  the  ideal 
home.  Paradise  was  the  Ideal  society,  be- 
cause aU  members  of  society  were  walking 
with  God  and  serving  God  and  each  other  In 
perfect  love. 

Since  the  f aU  of  man  Into  sin,  this  perfect 
and  Ideal  society  has  been  destroyed.  Ha- 
tred and  selfishness  has  supplanted  muttial 
love.  Home  is  set  against  home,  man  against 
man.  Society  is  in  grave  danger  of  destruc- 
tion. Some  years  back  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled,  "The  Decline  of  the  West"  made  the 
prediction  that  the  western  civilization  wUl 
utterly  collapse.  Why?  Because  the  home  la 
being  destroyed.  The  famUy  unit  is  broken 
up.  Home  is  no  longer  a  haven  of  security, 
but  a  place  to  eat  and  to  sleep. 

The  true  relation  of  the  home  to  society  Is 
that  of  the  heart  to  the  body.  It  not  only 
is  a  part  of  the  body,  but  the  body  depends 
upon  the  heart  for  Its  life.  Take  the  home 
life  out  of  society  and  you  have  chaos.  No 
nation  will  long  endure  without  strong  home 
ties.  Build  strong  homes  and  you  will  have 
a  strong  nation,  an  enduring  society.  Look 
at  China  with  over  4.000  years  of  culture. 
It  la  the  doee  home  ties 'that  has  kept  that 
nation.  China  is  the  only  society  that  has 
withstood  the  changes  of  time.  China  has 
remained  a  society  based  upon  family  ties. 
Our  Nation  grew  from  a  small  colony  to 
the  strongest  Nation  In  the  world.  Not  by 
power  of  sword,  but  by  the  building  of  home 
life.  Liberty  and  freedom  for  every  family 
to  live  in  and  regulate  their  own  home  was 
the  power  that  made  \a  strong.  American 
home  life  as  it  was  established  in  the  days  of 
development  was  the  greatest  asset  of  the 
Nation.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  bound 
together  in  mutual  interest  and  spiritual 
devotion.  Fathers  and  mothers  considered 
the' rearing  of  an  upright  family  as  the  first 
objective.  The  famUy  was  united  about  the 
home  altar.  DaUy  the  family  would  assemble 
for  wcnahip  and  on  Sunday  the  pioneer  and 
his  famUy  would  meet  In  God's  house. 
Parents  were  respected  by  tbe  household, 
and  children  were  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God. 

Today  there  Is  general  alarm  about  the 
decline  of  law  and  order.  We  hear  a  con- 
stant cry  about  the  delinquency  of  youth. 
We  know  that  our  society  U  tottering.  We 
find  that  the  Juvenile  eourU  cannot  stem 
the  tide  of  lawlessness.  What  la  the  mat- 
t«?  Friends.  It  is  the  decline  of  the  hOBM 
that  is  devitalizing  our  Nation.  Added  to 
the  general  decline  of  our  iieople  descends 
the  ravages  of  war  and  Its  demoralizing  In- 
fluences. Not  only  the  tons  at  bombs  and 
blockbusters,  but  the  disruption  of  the  fam- 
ily life  Is  destroying  the  heart  of  the  Nation. 
Like  a  tidal  wave,  the  disrupted  home  life  Is 
engulfing  the  world. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  working.  Many 
mothers  are  neglecting  their  hogas,  ao>  at 
neceeslty,  but  for  money  and  plcasuna.  H 
Is  an  indictment  of  society  if  a  mother  must 
leave  heme  to  earn  bread  for  her  famUy. 
It  Is  a  disgrace  if  a  mother  ne^ects  her  chil- 
dren, if  she  sacrifices  the  welfare  of  the  home 
by  seeking  employment  outside  of  the  home. 
It  Is  sacrificing  otir  youth  on  the  altar  at 
Baal. 

In  the  days  of  Joehua,  the  same  tempta- 
tions confronted  the  people.    God  bad  given 
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bxti  the  Und  of  promlM.  Through  war 
and  ti«T«l  Um  peopl*  h«d  come  In  contact 
witto  xhe  heathen  worahlp  and  home-de- 
•troyln^  life.  After  ahowlng  the  reault  of 
such  worahlp  of  Baal,  namely  deatructlon  of 
the  na'.tona.  Joshua  pleads  with  the  people 
to  weigh  well  the  prodt  and  loss  of  such 
Idolatrous  practice.  Placing  the  great  alter- 
native before  them,  he  challenges  Israel  to 
make  the  decision.  Whom  will  you  serra: 
Ood.  the  true  Ood.  or  Baal;  life  or  death. 
•  atrong  nation  or  alavery? 

Friends,  we.  too.  stand  before  this  altema- 
tlTe.  Our  Nation,  society  Is  on  the  balance. 
What  will  we  do?  Continue  the  path  of 
neglected  home*  with  Its  doom?  Or  will 
we  M  individuals  and  famillea  ehooae  the 
God  glTen  way  of  life?  Back  to  a  true  home 
life  where  fathers  and  mothers  rear  their 
children  In  the  fear  of  Ood?  Where  chil- 
dren love  and  obey  their  elders?  There  the 
family  altar  is  established  and  where  the 
family  serves  the  Lord?  Choose  you  whom 
yoti  will  serve.  "As  tor  me.  and  my  bouse, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord." 


Address  of  Hon.  Mary  T.  Norton,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  Democratic  Women  of  llli- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Msw  jxBsrr 

XK  THS  HOn^OF  REPRSSENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lettv«  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  a  breakfast 
given  by  the  Democratic  Women  of  Illi- 
nois on  July  20  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago.  111.,  in  recognition  of  my  twen- 
tieth year  in  Congress: 

Looking  over  this  great  audience  of  women 
from  every  part  of  the  country  and  realizing 
much  that  la  In  yotir  hearts  today,  I  feel  a 
great  aenae  of  responsibility  leet  I  shall  not 
ins— inn  up  to  what  is  expected  of  a  woman 
who  has  served  in  Congress  nearly  20  years. 
Looking  back  over  those  20  years,  I  know 
there  were  many  things  I  could  have  done 
better. 

Being  the  first  woman  elected  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  I  had  no  woman  to  guide  me. 
no  precedent  eatabllahed  by  any  woman  of 
my  party.  I  may  say  in  all  sincerity  I  was 
frightened.  When  I  took  my  oath  of  cfflce 
X  prayed  that  I  might  live  up  to  that  oath. 
I  have  tried  to  do  so.  To  the  people  of  the 
Ttilrteenth  New  Jersey  District  I  owe  more 
than  I  ahall  live  long  enough  to  repay.  Their 
confidence  and  loyalty  gave  me  courage  many 
times  to  do  the  difficult  thing.  And  the  road 
has  not  been  an  easy  one. 

I  tell  you  this  today  because  vn  hav*  here 
•t  cur  guest  table  six  women  candidates  for 
Congress  and  I  think  I  know  Just  how  they 
feel — the  hopes  and  fears  deep  in  their  hearts. 
1  sincerely  hope  every  one  will  be  elected  for 
they  are  greatly  needed  In  Congress.  With 
M  jsars  of  suffrage  behind  us,  we  are  much 
Wiser  poUtlcally  than  we  were  at  the  time 
the  suffrage  was  adopted.  We  have  learned 
that  everything  we  do,  everything  we  have — 
all  our  hopes  and  fears  are  tied  up  with  gov- 
ernment and  that  aurely  ahould  be  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  woman  in  America  to  establish 
•  haaJs  from  which  to  proceed. 

Ws  are  meeting  here  today  on  the  eve  of 
what  may  well  be  the  turning  point  of  the 
future  of  the  greatest  democracy  In  all  the 
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world.    What  we  do  this 
future  of  civilization 
the  fact  that  no  countr ' 
the  frightful  devastation 
today.    This  Is  our  secon^i 
25  yeara.    We  won  the 
peace — forgot  In  the  yearn 
how   to  maintain 
world  peace  and  prevent 
and  over  again  we  heard 
happen  here"  and  there 
the  time  of  that  tragic 
Pearl  Harbor,  reftised  to 
pen  here. 

Following  World  War 
to  an  honorable  agreemen 
allies,  we  destroyed  our 
we  could  live  peacefully 
nation,  asking  for  nothing; 
Those  yeara  should  be 
cent  period  of  America 
of  that  period  and  are 
virile  manhood  with 
determination  to  see  to 
happen  again.    We  have 
tlnue  to  give,  freely  of 
win  this  war.    We  have 
far  more  precious,  our 
and  our  brothers.    We 
too  much,  nor  have  we 
The  great  spirit  that  Is 
for  greater   sorrow   and 
sacrifice.    We  know  we 
of  liberty,  of  freedom, 
high  the  price,  it  is  wort]  i 
know  that  we  have  a 
we   are   the   descendants 
fought  and   died 
possible  the  America  we 
want  that  kind  of  an 
our  children  and 
has  been  a  wonderful 
fighting  to   preserve   it 
blessings  we  have  enjo 
democracy,  as  we  have 
the  world. 

When  we  take  our 
we  must  have   a  clear 
this  means  to  us.     We 
and  be  ready  to  explain 
administration   In   Wash 
sponslbility  in  the  Secon^ 
Democratic  Party  has 
campaign.      Our  record 
eventfxil  years  in  our 
They  were  years  of  great 
tous  decisions  were 
dent,  Franklin  Delano 
tered.     He  has  with 
our    ship   of   state 
When,  following  12  years 
ministration,  people  and 
way  to  despair,  his  voice 
termination  and  courag< 
mlsm,  bringing  to 
ourselves  and  in  our 
a  long  way  since  then, 
long  way  since  we 
peace  to  the 
ber  11.  1918.      We  made 
then  by  reftistng  to 
world  tribunal  for  peace 
tlons.      We  cannot  afford 
mistake.     Then,  as  now 
of  a  Democrat  and  a 
row  Wilson,  we  fought 
hoped  It   would  be  a 
We  promised  the  men 
world   safe  for  democractr 
flee  would  not.be  in  vali 
reckon  with    a 
Senate  apparently 
ful  men  to  whom  the 
dent  Wilson  and  the 
much   more  important 
America.      Will  history 

World  War  No.  1  came 
to  peace-loving  American^ 
little  about  European 
tisan  strength  kept  vs 
it  was  realised  that 
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with  our  European 
*Javy.    We  believed 
u  a  self-contained 
.  wanting  nothing. 
as  the  adoles- 
We  have  come  cut 
n^w  on  our  way  to  a 
courage  and 
that  It  never  will 
5lven.  and  will  con- 
great  resources  to 
;lven  that  which  is 
t  3ns,  our  husbands, 
h  ive  not  complained 
1  iroken  In  our  grief. 
.  Unerlca  la  prepared 
much,   much   more 
paying  the  price 
no  matter  how 
what  we  pay.     We 
to  rebuild,  that 
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ago  to  make 
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to  follow.    It 
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pla<e  In  this  campaign 
]  ilcture  of  what   all 
i)u8t  know  the  facts 
how   the  present 
ngton    met   Its  re- 
World  War.    The 
nothing  to  fear  in  this 
at   12  of  the  most 
hlJitory  speaks  for  us. 
trial  when  momen- 
Our  Presl- 
Rtx>sevelt,  never  fal- 
courage  guided 
rough    waters, 
of  Republican  ad- 
business  had  given 
rang  out  with  de- 
destroying  pessl- 
renewed  faith  in 
We  have  come 
We  have  come  a 
we  had  brought 
Day,  Novem- 
our  great  mistake 
partners  In  a 
the  League  of  Na- 
to  make  a  second 
lender  the  leadership 
President,  Wood- 
tragic  war.      We 
to  end  all  wars, 
died  to  make  the 
that  their  sacrl- 
But  we  did  not 
campaign  or   a 
by  a  few  wlll- 
d48tructlon  of  Presl- 
of  Nations  was 
than  the   future  of 
repeat  Itself? 
as  a  great  surprise 
because  we  knew 
A  violent  par- 
of  that  war  until 
threatened  the 


freedom  of  the  seas.  The  Isolationists  of  that 
day  were  Just  as  blind  as  are  the  Isolationists 
of  this  day.  who  refused  to  face  facts  tmtll 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Read  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Republicans  In  Congress  before 
we  were  attacked  If  you  do  not  believe  me. 
Some  few  there  were  who  placed  their  country 
above  political  advantage,  but,  by  and  large, 
it  was  left  to  the  Democrats  to  prepare  for 
what  even  a  blind  person  could  see  In  the 
distance.  When  the  blow  came  votes  changed 
because  then,  as  In  1932  when  our  economy 
collapsed,  even  blind  partisans  knew  that  not 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party  nor  the 
Republican  Party  was  at  stake  but  the  future 
of  America.  Ours  was  the  responsibility  and 
how  well  we  have  met  that  responsibility  and 
discharged  our  obligation  to  this  day  will  be 
told  by  the  future  historians  of  our  Nation. 
We  are  too  close  to  the  picture  now  to  get  a 
true  perspective.  The  facts  are  that  no  na- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world  can  compare 
with  what  has  been  accomplished  In  these 
United  States  under  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  I  am  finishing  my 
twentieth  year  in  Congress.  I  served  under 
the  Republican  administration  when  our 
Navy  was  scrapped.  I  heard  the  late  Con- 
gressman Butler,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman, 
of  the  Naval  Committee,  confess  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  tears  in  his  eyes  how 
wrong  he  had  been  In  advocating  the  de- 
struction of  the  Navy  and  begged  the  House 
to  start  building  a  Navy  to  protect  our  shores. 
His  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Later,  when  President  Roosevelt  In  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  otu-  Inadequate  Navy  he  was  called  "war- 
monger" by  the  opposition.  When  a  bill 
came  to  the  floor  to  protect  Ouam  it  was 
rldlcvUed  by  the  opposition,  as  were  all  his 
plans  to  strengthen  the  defenses  In  the  Pa- 
cific, nirough  the  years  every  effort  to  de- 
velop air  power  was  hampered. 

In  Eplte  of  the  protests  from  most  Republi- 
cans, and  some  Democrats,  the  administra- 
tion kept  plodding  on,  utilizing  millions  of 
unemployed  for  the  building  of  airfields, 
hangars,  and  runways,  and  the  Improvement 
of  640.000  miles  of  what  are  now  mUltary 
highways.  While  Hitler  took  10  years  to 
build  his  ruthless  war  machine,  we  have. 
In  3  years,  under  the  courageous,  able  leader- 
ship of  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  the 
efforts  of  labor — unregimented  free  men  and 
women— built  an  Army.  Navy,  and  merchant 
marine  which  have  won  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  which  will,  we  hope  and  pray, 
bring  victory  and  a  Jtist  peace  to  America 
and  to  the  world  In  the  very  near  futtire. 

In  the  years  of  grave  emergency  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  the  Democratic  Party  wrote  a 
record  of  achievement  that  will  go  down  In 
history  and  make  some  of  its  brightest  pages. 
Criticism  we  have  had.  and  plenty  of  it.  but 
no  person  or  group  or  party  can  destroy  the 
record  of  accomplishment  when  our  country 
was  practically  In  despair.  When  the  emer- 
gency receded  and  we  liad  reason  to  look 
forward  with  high  hopes  to  our  future,  war 
struck  its  deadly  blow.  Again  a  courageous, 
fighting  President,  with  faith  In  God  and  In 
America,  became  truly  our  Commander  In 
Chief.  He  mobilized  a  great  Army  for  war 
and  victory.  Industries  were  changed  prac- 
tically overnight  to  prepare  to  meet  the  great- 
est challenge  to  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
known.  The  restalt  Is  well  known  but  I  be- 
lieve win  bear  repeating.  More  than  10.500 
ships  of  all  sizes  and  types  have  gone  down 
the  ways.  Our  Navy  is  now  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  are  producing 
twice  as  many  planes  each  month  as  do  all 
the  Axis  countries  combined.  We  have  man- 
ufactured approximately  70,000  light  and  me- 
dium tanks,  more  than  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter trucks,  and  billions  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition— and  right  here  may  I  patisa  to 
pay  my  tribute  of  affection  and  admiration 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  assembly  lines 
and  In  the  factories  of  the  Nation — the  sol- 
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ditffl  of  Industry.  To  them  has  been  gtven 
the  task  of  supplying  the  great  armed  forces 
fighting  and  dying  all  over  the  world,  and.  re- 
gardless of  the  mlstakfs  of  a  few,  they  havt 
done  a  great  Job. 

All  of  this  could  not  Just  happen.    It  hap- 
pened becatise  we  have  a  Commander  in  Chief 
directing,  organizing,  planning  day  and  night 
for  everything  and  anything  that  can  happen 
with  a  country  at  war.    It  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous Job  and  will  continue  to  be  until  the 
last  gun  is  fired  and  our  brave  men  return  to 
a   grateful   and   glorio'os    America.     In   the 
meantime.  It  Is  our  Job  to  see  to  It  that  all 
our  teams  working  together  will  not  be  called 
upon   to  work  under  a  new  leader.     That 
way  lies  confusion,  great  loss  of  time,  and 
much  delay  la  the  return  of  the  men  who  are 
giving  all  they  have  to  hrlng  a  quick  end  to 
the  war  and  a  return  to  their  loved  ones. 
We  mtut  have  no  interruption  of  the  plans 
tt\at  have  been  worked  out  so  carefully  and, 
thank  God,  with  a  minimum  of  the  loss  that 
was  anticipated.     Our  Job,  the  Job  of  every 
American,  but  particularly  the  Job  of  every 
Democrat,  must  be  to  reelect  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  a  Congress  to  support  him 
until  victory  Is  achieved  and  later  when  na- 
tions will  sit  at  the  peace  table  to  decide  the 
future  of  the  world.    This  Is  a  big  program, 
but  one  that  should  stir  the  soul  of  every 
human  being  who  believes  in  freedom  and 
liberty.    To  the  women  here  who  represent 
the  responsible  leaders  of  our  great  party, 
may  I  say  with  all  my  heart  that  never  in 
your  time  will  you  be  called  on  for  greater 
■ervloe.     It  must  be  a  service  of  the  sotil 
In  you.    It  is  for  God  and  country,  for  the 
preservation  of  everything  we  love  and  hold 
sacred.     It  is  a  service  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Individual  effort,  hard  work,  and 
great  courage.    But.  it  can  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  accomplished.    Remember  that  when  the 
leaders  of  the  world  sit  at  the  councU  Uble 
to  make  their  great  decisions,  we  expect  that 
Winston  Churchill  will  be  there,  that  Joseph 
Stalin  will  be  there,  that  Gen.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  will  be  there — that,  at  least,  one  woman 
will  be  there — that  representatives  from  the 
other  great  nations  will  be  there,  but  we 
know  that  the  most  Important  place  at  that 
table  must  be  occupied  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  an  indispensable 
man.  but  common  sense  would  indicate  that 
when  a  great  decision  is  to  be  considered,  the 
man  best  quallfled  to  know  the  facts  is  the 
best  man  for  that  particular  task.    We  know 
that  certain  selfish  political  Interests  are  at 
work  ruthlessly  trying  to  destroy  the  leader- 
ship  of  our   great   President.     Their   argu- 
menU  are  very  weak.     They  fear  a  fourth 
term  dictatorship,  etc.    They  seem  to  forget 
that  when  a  democracy  is  at  war  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Congreas  to  delegate  great  power  to 
the  Pre«ldent.    Congress  did  provide  by  law 
for  the  total  moblliaatlon  of  all  our  farces, 
but  Congress  could  not  go  out  and  execute 
the  mobilization.    The  power  to  do  so  had  to 
be  delegated  to  the  President.    He  has  used 
this  power  with  great  discretion.    How  weU 
■  he  succeeded  is  evidenced  by  the  almost  un- 
believable story  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished.   Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  feel  great 
pride  m  the  record  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration through  12  of  the  most  impor- 
tant years  of  our  history.    Brought  through 
ft  frightful  depression  in  1932— enacting  the 
most  progressive  laws  ever  attempted  by  any 
nation  through  1933  to  1040,  following  which 
we  were  plunged  into  a  tragic  war— convert- 
ing peacetime  Industry  into  war  production, 
and  at  the  same  time  moblllislng  9.000.000 
men  to  fight  a  war— all  this  eccomplUhed 
with  a  minimum  of  distress  and  dislocation. 
And  so.  as  I  have  said  earlier  In  my  speech. 
the  record  speaks.    It  cannot  be  challenged. 
It  will  live  long  after  the  opposition  critics 
have  passed  from  the  scene  of  political  strife. 
an  example  to  those  who  come  after  of  bow 
.  the  great  Democratic  Party,  under  ths  Isad- 


•rthlp  of  President  Booeevelt,  mobUiaed  for 
peace  and  prosperity  and  within  a  decade 
converted  that  prospertty  to  win  a  war  and 
bring  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  to  a 
striken  world. 


A  Soulier's  RiflitT«V«te 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAMSAS 

IH  THE  HODBB  OF  RBPRBOBrrATlvld 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  BLansas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Soldier's  Right  To  Vote."  which  ap- 
peared In  'the  Belleville  (Kans.)  Tele- 
scope on  April  10.  1944.  This  editorial 
was  awarded  the  prize  last  month  in  the 
National  Editorial  Association  contest 
which  was  open  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
The  citation  was  what  Is  known  as  the 
Herrick  Award,  and  the  award  com- 
mittee gave  the  Telescope  second  place 
in  the  Nation-wide  contest.  The  edito- 
rial was  published  in  the  issue  of  April 
10,  1944.  and  the  award  was  a  $25  Gov- 
ernment bond.  The  editorial  was  based 
upon  President  Roosevelt's  stinging  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  soldiers'  absent 
vote  bill,  which  message  declared  the 
vote  of  Congress  was  "a  fraud  upon  the 
American  people." 

The  editorial  was  written  by  A.  Q.  Mil- 
ler, St..  who,  together  with  his  sons, 
publishes  the  Belleville  Telescope.  I  also 
wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Tele- 
scope has  hast  celebrated  its  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary.  It  was  founded  in 
1870  and  for  40  years  has  been  under 
the  management  of  the  Miilers. 

It  seems  most  Incredible  that  anyone  would 
make  the  picayune  charge  that  Congress  Is 
trying  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  voting. 
Ho  wonder  our  national  legislators  bitterly 
resented  the  implication  by  President  Roose- 
velt which  stigmatized  them  not  only  before 
the  soldiers,  but  bsfore  the  American  people 
as  well.  On  the  floors  of  Congress  and  In 
public  interviews  Congressmen  resented  the 
charge,  which  they  said  not  only  questioned 
their  motives,  but  also  their  patriotism.  The 
Prttldent  challenged  them  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  the  soldiers'  vote  bUl — and 
they  did.  and  the  vote  in  the  Hotise  showed 
215  votes  for  a  SUte-rlghts  bill  as  against  164 
votes  for  the  President's  Federal  hill.  Bills 
which  had  been  favorably  considered  by  Con- 
gress gave  the  soldiers  the  right  to  vote,  not 
only  on  President  and  Congressmen,  but  also 
on  State  and  local  candidates,  whereas  the 
proposed  Federal  biU  favored  by  the  Presi- 
dent permitted  soldiers  to  vote  only  on  Pres- 
ident. Vice  President,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  exact  language  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  as  quoted  by  the  press  was : 
••r  consider  this  proposed  legislation  (State 
control)  a  fraud  on  the  soldiers,  sallora,  and 
marines  now  training  and  flghttng  for  us  and 
for  our  sacred  rights— and  a  fraud  upon  the 
American  people."  This  U  a  serious  charge; 
It  Impugns  the  motives  of  Congress  and  stig- 
matizes them  before  the  American  people 
and  the  soldiers  In  uniform,  smaeta  too  much 
Uke  poUttcs— «nd  certainly  does  not  promots 
national  unity. 


Honestly,  how  many  American  people  over 
S  years  of  age  actually  think  our  Congreaa 
men  would  pass  a  law  to  prevent  soldiers 
from  voting — or  do  any  other  thing  to  deny 
them  their  full  sovereign  rights  as  American 
cltlaens?  It  is  presuming  a  lot  on  the 
credtUlty  of  the  people  to  think  they  would 
believe  such  a  serious  charge.  No  wond« 
the  Congressmen  got  flghttng  mad  and  re- 
sented iucb  an  Implication,  when  they  were 
trying  to  pan  an  absent -voting  law.  within 
the  limitation*  of  the  Constitution,  which 
would  permit  soldiers  to  vote  not  only  on 
Federal  ofBcers.  but  also  on  State  and  local 
candidates.  It  Is  the  sworn  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  initiate  and  enact  the  laws  and  the 
sworn  duty  of  the  Prsddent  to  enforce  tbe 
laws.  One  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
criticisms  of  the  New  Deal  by  Congresa.  and 
the  public  generally  has  been  the  tendency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  government  to 
usurp  powers  belonging  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  government. 

Commenting  on  this  surprising  attack  on 
Congress  by  the  President  at  a  time  when  na- 
tional unity  Is  so  much  desired,  the  Kansas 
aty  Star  says  editorially:  "The  President's 
blast  at'Congress  on  soldier  vote  legislation 
has  contributed  nothing  to  the  solution  of  a 
complicated  problem — on  the  contrary  it  has 
stirred  up  resentment  and  may  "serve  to  delay 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  Is  needed  and 
the  kind  that  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself 
would  desire.  Why  then  did  the  President 
come  In  with  his  charge  of  fraud."  says  the 
Star,  "directed  at  the  prevlotis  Senate  bill 
and  thtis  arotise  congressional  resentment: 
obviously.  It  was  to  get  administration  credit 
for  what  might  be  done  in  an  effective  way, 
and  to  shift  responsibUity  for  what  might  be 
done  in  another  way." 


GoTemment  Watte  of  Paper  Seemt 
Boundless 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  orders  to 
cut  down  the  use  of  newsprint  have  ap- 
peared on  at  least  hall  a  dozen  occasions 
during  the  past  year's  time.  Many  of 
the  Nation's  leading  daily  papers  have 
printed  notices  indicating  that  they  have 
been  compelled  to  reject  many  columns 
of  paid  advertising  in  order  to  comply 
with  Government  requests.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  itself  prepared  to 
comply  with  its  own  request. 

In  the  past  few  days  literally  doxsns 
of  pounds  of  mail  have  been  poured  into 
the  office  of  this  Congressman  from  Oav' 
eminent  agencies  of  one  or  anotber 
group.  TTie  volume  of  reports,  govern- 
mental information  data,  revisioas  of 
civil-service  requirements,  together  with 
explanatory  texts  testifying  to  the  great 
success  of  one  or  another  Federal  bureau, 
ceems  to  be  almost  endless. 

One  A.  A.  A.  agent  has  accumulated  a 
library  of  mimeographed  report*,  sur- 
reys, instructions,  and  memoranda  in  tte 
short  space  of  a  f«w  months.  Not  cnly 
does  such  an  overwhelming  wtitfA  of 
written  matter  breed  confiwinn 
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eoDfoonded,  It  tlao  Icftd«  to  the  beUef  that 
thara  is  just  no  sense  whatever  in  reading 
or  actlnv  upon  any  of  It. 

Meanwhile,  the  clamor  arainst  wasting 
paper  continues.  Our  people  are  asked 
to  conserve  every  scrap  of  paper  avail- 
able, but  what  is  paper  for  the  goose  Is 
obviously  not  paper  for  the  gander. 
Uncle  Sam  keeps  right  on  turning  the 
stuff  out  of  his  mammoth  mimeograph- 
ing plants  by  the  ton. 


'•  Wkke  Pater  Bars  Rescniac  •f 
Jews  •£  HiiBf ary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TOUC 

XK  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTAT1VE3 
Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  CEULER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Regent 
Horthy.  of  Hungary,  it  was  announced, 
will  permit  all  Jews  holding  visas  for 
Palestine  to  emigrate  from  Hungary. 
Great  Britain  has  made  no  response. 
Her  declared  policy  is  set  forth  in  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper  promulgated 
in  1939.  barring  mass  Jewish  immigra- 
tion in  Palestine  and  restricting  the 
owning  of  land  by  the  Jews  already  there. 
The  mounting  horrors  of  mass  executions 
and  deportations  have  not  moved  her  to 
deviate  an  inch  from  such  policy.  Now 
that  Horthy's  statement  has  been  made 
public,  the  onus  is  upon  Great  Britain 
and  the  responsibility  cannot  be  shifted. 

The  Horthy  offer  to  permit  the  emigra- 
tion of  Jews  from  Hungary  is  at  one  with 
all  the  indications  that  Germany's  doom 
is  at  hand.  Before  she  crashes,  the  Jews 
of  German-dominated  territories  will 
feel  the  full  fury  of  the  tumbling  regime. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that.  It 
Is  difBcult  then  how  in  the  face  of  such 
horror.  Britain  can  stand  by  a  policy 
which  was  one  of  her  last  acts  of  appease- 
ment in  1939. 

It  has  been  learned  today  that  despite 
Horthy's  promise  that  deportation  of 
Jews  has  stopped,  trainloads  of  H\m- 
garlan  Jews  continue  to  arrive  at  the 
Oswiecin  extermination  camp  in  Poland. 
The  moving  of  Jews  is  now  being  accom- 
plished at  night. 

In  the  Roads  to  Foreign  Policy.  Gibson 
said  there  was  nothing  sacred  about  deci- 
sions made  by  the  British  Government, 
and  that  if  a  great  moral  issue  were  at 
stake  we  have  not  only  the  right  but  the 
duty  to  make  our  point  of  view  prevail. 
Just  ao.  Palestine,  as  a  mandated  terri- 
lory,  was  entrusted  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  League  of  Nations.  By  separate 
treaty  in  1924  the  United  States  con- 
aented  to  the  mandate.  The  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  States  specifically 
baaed  their  consent  on  the  British  Bal- 
four declaratloa.  the  dtclaratioo  solemn- 
ly promlsinff  ttaal  Ortal  Britain  would  do 
aU  la  lu  powtr  to  faailltato  th«  astab- 
ttitHMniol  a  Mliatial  tooMa  for  tba  Jaw- 
i^  paaple  la  Paimiai.    In  barrlBt  the 


•••'•"•^  the  sacrtdnesa   of   both  her 


treaty  obligations  to  ths  United  States 
and  her  mandatory  obligations  to  other 
signatories. 

A  moral  issue  is  at  sli  ke.  and  we  have 
the  duty  to  speak  up.  The  need  for 
8aiu:tuary  for  the  Jewist  people  is  acute. 
The  United  States  has  o  pened  free  ports 
in  this  country  and  1 1  north  Africa. 
Mexico  will  do  likewise,  The  Pope  has 
intervened  with  Hungary  officials  in  be- 
half of  the  Jews.  The  Red  Cross  has 
done  all  It  can.  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
President  Roosevelt  has  protested  the 
Himgarian  deportations  and  threatened 
retribution  to  all  those  a  ding  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  Jews.  Both  ma  or  political  par- 
ties of  the  United  Stat  ss  have  gone  on 
record  favoring  a  relteri  itlon  of  the  con- 
gressional resolution  of  922  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  natioi  lal  homeland  for 
the  Jewish  people  in  Pal  «tine. 

But  Great  Britain  is  adamant.  The 
Horthy  offer  is  explicit  BrtUin  cannot 
dodge  behind  a  self-pi  umulgated,  self- 
administered  white  pajer. 

Four  hundred  thousjAd  lives  are  at 
stake. 

Last  Thursday  the  o  Bcial  Hungarian 
Telegraph  Bureau  tool  issue  with  the 
statement  made  Frida  r  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  George  3all,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Ofl  ce,  who  said  that 
the  British  Governmen ,  has  considered 
the  advisability  of  grarting  British  na- 
tionality to  Jews  In  occupied  territories, 
but  does  not  believe  th  it  merely  verbal 
protection  will  help  t  lese  Jews.  The 
Hungarian  News  Agenc  r  said  that  "The 
British  strike  a  very  himble  and  unas- 
suming note  as  soon  as  t  Is  a  question  of 
providing  real  help,  ar  d  not  of  merely 
broadcasting  propaganc  a  phrases." 

Is  it  to  be  an  attitud  >  of  "Let  George 
do  it?" 

Even  within  the  res  rictive  terms  of 
the  White  Paper  there  a  re  some  available 
certificates  of  entrance,  but  Britain  doles 
them  out  grudgingly,  or  e  by  one,  so  that 
it  can  l>e  said  that  she  has  not  alto- 
gether barred  the  doors  of  Palestine. 

On  August  15.  the  Ir  tergovernmehtal 
Committee  on  Refugees  will  meet  again 
in  London.  Punctioniig  since  1938,  It 
has  for  all  these  years  merely  paid  lip 
service  to  the  need  for  asylum  and  res- 
cue. Like  the  Bermuda  Conference  of 
more  recent  date,  it  airugged  off  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  '  "he  White  Paper 
forbade  the  most  pra  ;tical  solution — 
Palestine. 

Undoubtedly.  Great  1  ritain  will  point 
to  this  meeting  in  Lonlon  and  counsel 
patience.  Between  IS  38  and  today, 
thousands  could  have  ieen  saved.  Be- 
tween today  and  August  IS.  still  more 
lives  can  be  saved.  Geat  Britain  can 
open  Palestine  to  the  Jews  of  Hungary, 
either  for  temporary  or  permanent  resi- 
dence. This  is  no  tlm;  for  more  talk, 
more  blueprints,  more  e:  ploration.  This 
Is  the  time  to  act. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  American  repre- 
sentatlva  at  tlia  Intergoi  emmental  Com- 
mittee for  Rafugaas  wUl  speak  out  force- 
fully for  the  rlfffat.  ^  jnerlcan  public 
opinion  has  coalesced .  In  urging  the 
abaademaaDt  of  the  V  lUta  PiMPar.  our 
Antarlcaa  rsprssantativ  »  will  be  honest- 
ly ispfsssMllm  UN  9ao4la  of  the  Unuad 
Statei. 


IrrifatiaB  for  Ihe  Repubtkan  Vallsf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBKASKA 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVSS 
Tuesday.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  contended  that  the  extension  of 
Irrigation  was  a  sound  national  policy 
and  that  it  benefited  the  entire  Nation. 
When  this  terrible  war  comes  to  a  close 
the  only  new  frontier  which  we  can  turn 
to  for  the  creation  of  new  farm  homes 
is  that  which  will  be  created  by  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Irrigation. 

Floods  and  drought  take  a  tremendous 
toll  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Millions  of  acres  of  farm  crops  are  de- 
stroyed every  season,  either  by  the  lack 
of  water  or  an  overamount  of  water. 
Irrigation  means  a  controlled  water  sup- 
ply, consequently  farming  in  an  irrigated 
area  adds  stability  to  the  Nation's  food 
production.  It  makes  possible  a  diversi- 
fied type  of  farming  and  eliminates  the 
problem  of  surpluses. 

Irrigation  pays  its  way.  The  farmers 
pay  for  the  projects.  The  records  show 
that  of  all  the  commimities  in  the  arid 
and  semiarid  West,  the  irrigated  com- 
munities pay  many  times  more  in  taxes, 
both  State  and  Federal,  than  those  which 
have  no  water  projects.  These  irrigated 
sections  become  a  permanent  asset  in  our 
national  economy,  and  are  no  longer  a 
drain  on  the  Public  Treasury  for  various 
forms  of  drought  relief.  The  added 
prosperity  brought  about  by  the  exten- 
sion of  irrigation  means  a  greater  market 
for  the  products  of  our  factories  and 
more  employment  for  American  laborers. 
These  benefits  are  not  for  just  a  season, 
but  they  are  permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  irrigation  brought 
to  every  acre  possible  in  the  great  Re- 
publican Valley  and  its  tributaries.  I 
wish  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  address  prepared  for  delivery  by  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Bashore,  Commissioner  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  address 
was  to  be  given  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Republican  Valley  Con- 
servation Association,  held  at  McCook, 
Nebr.,  August  16,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Nebraskans.  having 
spent  many  years  helping  to  bring  Irrlgatloa 
water  to  farm  lands  in  this  State,  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  discuss  some 
of  our  mutual  problems  In  this  way. 

I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  a  river, 
your  river.  The  Republican  River,  geograph- 
ically speaking,  is  a  trlbuUry  which,  wltU 
other  streams,  forms  the  Kaw.  And  I  am 
going  to  discuss  Federal  reclamation,  la 
Which  I  have  been  engaged  for  38  years. 

As  I  think  what  full  us«  of  the  waUra 
of  the  Republican  could  bring  to  the  p«o- 
pU  of  this  valley  In  the  way  of  Mourlty  and 
proapenty,  Z  ftai  mora  nrmly  oonvtnoMl  than 
•var  that  our  country's  graatneaa  dapatuls 
on  tba  dtvalopmant  of  tba  littls  thlaf^- 
whaiher  it  bt  a  Uttla  rivar  which.  JotaMi 
with  othtr  waters,  makes  a  Urpar  rivar,  off 
whetlMt  It  be  aa  Inaivtdual  who,  through 
hu  irrifsisi  farm  or  his  small  buatnMt^ 
OMtflkMee  his  stoare  %mm4  sMluni  a 
mighty  Mstiou. 
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The  Republican  Rivar  holds  tha  key  to  tha 
futura  development  of  thu  fertU*  vallty. 
Both  tha  Corps  of  Engineers  snd  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  have  made  plana  which  to- 
gether will  provide  for  the  use  of  the  watera 
of  this  stream  in  irrigation  and  for  flood 
oontrol.  Theae  proJecU  In  the  Republican 
River  Valley  should  be  made  ready  for  con- 
atruction  in  the  post-war  period.  They  are 
needed;  they  are  eminently  worth  whUe; 
they  wlU  provide  employment,  and  they  wUl 
provide  new  homes.  I  hope  to  see  thla  river 
developed — Its  waters  utUlaed  to  make  more 
homes  among  you.  and  lU  floods  controlled 
In  the  very  near  future. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  Nebraska 
baa  had  a  hlatory  of  droughU  and  floods. 
The  flood  on  the  Republican  River  In  1935 
caused  69  T>«rceJit  of  the  total  flood  damage 
of  the  last  50  years  In  this  region.  Such 
floods  can  be  controlled  by  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  In  the  Republican  Elver  Basin— 
reservoirs  which  will  store  water  for  the  Irri- 
gation of  about  188,000  acres  of  Und  In 
thla  valley. 

AU  of  you  remember  the  droughta  of  1934 
and  1938  and  the  hardships  that  they 
brought.  The  same  reservoirs  that  control 
the  floods  wUl  store  the  water  to  irrigate 
the  land.  This  la  truly  a  multiple-purpose 
development  which  will  serve  the  best  toter- 
ests  01  everybody. 

When  sufficient  water  Is  brought  to  these 
lands,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers will  be  realized.  These  pioneers  re- 
fused to  accept  the  verdict  of  explorers  like 
Zebulon  Pike  and  Stephen  Long,  who  said 
the  country  was  unfit  for  human  hablUtlcn. 
With  the  plans  that  you  have  made,  co- 
operating with  us  m  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, we  shall  be  able  to  offer  homes  based 
on  stabilized  agriculture  and  to  gtiarantee 
you  and  your  children  freedom  from  drought 
and  floods. 

Nebraska  has  suffered  major  droughts  and 
torrential  floods  In  her  history.     Shortly  after 
the  War  between  the  SUtes,  there  were  tales 
ol  abundant  rainfall  In  this  part  of  the  West. 
Migration  to  the  plains  rolled  rapidly  onward, 
now  hesitating  and  now  gaining  momentum 
after  years  of  heavy  rainfall.    It  swept  almost 
to  within  sight  of  the  Rockies,  and  In  1887 
a  railroad  settlement  pamphlet  said.  "The 
rain  belt  has  moved  westward  to  within  less 
than  80  miles  of  Denver.    So  much  rain  now 
falls  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Colorado  that 
It  Is  no  longer  fit  for  winter  range  for  cattle.' 
Thousands  of  people  rushed  into  what  they 
thought  was  a  new  rain  belt.    Many  of  these 
people  failed  to  grow  enough  for  a  bare  exist- 
vace.    In  a  few  years  towns  were  deserted, 
whole  countiea  were  almost  depopulated,  and 
homes    abandoned.    Those    who    stayed    on 
auflered  hardships  such  as  no  one  can  under- 
atand  who  has  never  lived  without  sufficient 

wster. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  can  say  that  the  first 
hundred  years  were  the  hardest.  Today,  as 
we  look  at  the  comfortable  homes  In  MoCook, 
It  IS  hard  to  realize  that  not  so  many  years 
ago  men  built  their  homes  from  sod. 

There  was  aomething  of  the  ideallat,  aa 
well  aa  the  realist,  in  those  early  settlers. 
They  faced  realities,  but  they  had  visions  of 
what  might  come  after  them.  It  IS  this  com- 
bination of  hard-headed  realism  and  frank 
•  Idealism  which  has  made  possible  the  de- 
Telopment  of  the  Weet. 

In  the  West,  rainfall  la  uncertain.  There 
may  be  unusual  spells  of  rain,  as  there  were 
back  to  the  Ute  elghtlea  when  they  thought 
the  rain  belt  had  moved,  and  then  agsin. 
there  are  timet  of  terrible  drought.  To  the 
wett  of  the  nlnety-aeventh  meridian,  the 
rainfall  fenerslly  U  inaufllclent  for  crops. 

In  the  eoi. 000.000  scree  of  Und  in  tbe  erid 
•nd  ssml-arld  reflon  which  are  tillable. 
tbere  Is  ooly  tnough  water  to  if/)*-;*  "^^ 
MAOOiMO  sere*— about  7  percent  ei  the  total 
—   'xbe  41,000,000  seres  ars  about  twice 


tbe  totol  scresge  that  Is  now  served  by  all 
Urrigstlon  eystema  to  tbe  west,  both  private 
anl  Federal. 

Tbe  development  of  the  21.000.000  MCtf 
now  imder  Irrlgetlon  has  been  a  slow  procees. 
Early  aettlera  diverted  streams  and  Irrigated 
valleys  near  the  amaller  rivers.  Finally 
storage  works  were  required  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  streams  and  protect  the  water  uacra. 
By  1901,  about  10.000.000  acres  of  land  had 
been  put  under  Urlgatlon  by  private  capital. 
In  that  year.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
made  a  historic  statement.  He  said  to  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  Statea: 

"It  is  as  right  for  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  streams  and  rivers  of  the 
arid  region  useful  by  engineering  works  for 
the  storage  of  water  as  to  make  useful  the 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  humid  regions  by 
erghieerlng  works  of  another  character." 

The  Congreae  of  the  United  SUtes  passed 
the  Reclamation  Act  to  1903.  It  was  de- 
signed to  conserve  the  wateta  of  the  West 
and  ute  them  for  the  development  of  the 
vast  areaa  ol  public  land  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  title. 

More  than  4.000,000  acrea  are  now  served 
by  Bureau  ol  RecUmatlon  projects.  Half  of 
this  area,  which  la  to  prosperoua  farms  today. 
once  was  desert  land.  Tbe  remainder  was 
originally  Irrigated  by  private  cspital.  but 
had  inadequate  water  tuppUes  before  the 
Federal  systems  came  to  the  rescue. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  power  and  war-food 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Hydroelectric  power— a 
byproduct  of  some  reclamation  projects— haa 
fllled  a  vital  need  in  many  wartime  industries. 
The  1943  farm  crop  from  Bureau  projects 
topped  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  record  by  a  143 
percent  Increase  in  values.  Not  only  have 
these  crops  meant  food  for  fighting  men 
and  food  for  the  home  front,  but  they  have 
brought  financial  aecurlty  to  farmers  on  Irri- 
gated lands.  It  goes  without  saytog  that 
this  financial  security  makes  for  better  rural 
homes  and  communities. 

We  used  to  say  that  the  cow.  the  sow,  and 
the  hen  were  mortgage  lifters.  But  the 
farmers  out  on  the  Yuma  project  In  Arleona 
and  California  can  tell  you  how  their  mort- 
gages have  been  lifted  by  lettuce— vegetable 
greenbacks  you  might  call  them. 

I  could  cite  many  examples  of  mortgage- 
lifter  crops  on  these  reclamation  projects, 
•mere  Is  the  prosperous  North  Platte  area  In 
Nebraska  and 'Wyoming.  This  region  under 
Irrigation  produces  great  quantities  of  stigar 
beets,  alfalfa,  barley,  com,  potatoes,  and 
beans.  More  than  300,000  acres  Irrigated  In 
the  North  Platte  Valley  are  served  by  Bu- 
reau ol  Reclamation  facilities  constructed 
to  1903. 

The  North  Platte  Valley  development  Il- 
lustrates the  expansion  which  comes  wlth- 
irrigatlon.  Let's  look  at  population  trends 
In  Scotts  Blufl  county,  where  most  of  the 
project  acreage  Is  situated,  and  In  three  ad- 
jacent wheat  and  grazing  counties. 

From  1900  to  1940  the  popvUatlon  ol  Sootta 
Blufl  County  tocreased  from  2,552  to  88J>17. 
a  gain  of  more  than  1.200  percent.  Each  dec- 
ade since  then  has  shown  an  uninterrupted 
growth  with  33,917  persons  recorded  to  the 
census  ol  1940.  Since  the  establishment  ol 
the  North  Platte  project  thU  county  haa 
grown  to  population  at  a  rate  three  times  aa 
great  as  that  ol  the  SUte  of  Nebraska . 

Even  during  the  drought  decade  1930  to 
1940  the  population  ol  ScotU  Blufl  County 
tocreased  183  percent  as  compared  with  a 
net  loas  for  the  whole  8UU  of  Nebraska  of 
4.7  percent.  . 

A  look  at  the  population  trend  in  three  sd- 
Jaoent  dry-lsnd  oountlei.  Bloux.  Boa  Butte, 
and  Banner  where  wbest  raising  and  dry 
farming  prsdominatt,  tslla  a  different  story. 
Tbees  M»  t/pical  Orsat  Plains  counties  In 
which  little  if  any  Ifrlgatloa  devslepmsnt 
bas  takea  place. 


In  IMO.  some  8.700  people  lived  In  thi 
three  counties.  In  1040  the  population  bad 
risen  to  16.081.  an  increase  of  only  about  64 
percent  In  the  40-year  period  as  compared 
with  a  gato  ol  more  than  1.200  percent  for 
the  Scotts  BlufT  County  In  that  period  of 
time.  All  of  the  growth  In  the  dry-land 
counties  occurred  between  1900  and  1910.  In 
the  last  30  years  th  population  ol  the  dry 
counties  has  acttially  dropped  from  17,467 
to  15.C31. 

The  full  development  of  the  unused  water 
resources  of  the  West  means  not  only  more 
Irrigated  farms  but  the  expansion  of  existing 
cities  end  towns,  and  the  creation  ol  new 
commimities  which  will  provide  vast  home 
markets  for  the  products  of  American  fac- 
tories. Over  400.000  new  Irrigated  farms 
could  be  provided  under  preeent-day  systems 
of  farming.  They  would  support  an  addi- 
tional population  of  more  than  6.000.000 
people. 

Such  a  program  would  create  lie.OOO.OOO.- 
000  of  new  property  values,  based  on  pre- 
war prices.  A  domestic  market  would  be 
built  up  for  American  products  from  fac- 
tories and  farms  outside  of  the  Irrigated 
areas  which  would  maintain  pay  rolls  at  a 
distance,  keep  transportation  systems  busy, 
and  help  to  stabilize  the  business,  large  and 
email,  of  the  entire  country. 

In  a  report  which  I  made  recently  before 
a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Poet-war  Eco- 
nomic Planning  and  Policy,  I  gave  a  pre- 
liminary Inventory  of  236  Individual  projects 
and  small  groups  of  miscellaneous  develop- 
ments that  seem  to  be  suitable  for  post-war 
construction  in  the  17  Western  States. 
Thirty-nine  of  them  or  features  of  them  have 
been  authorized  for  construction,  and  work 
has  gone  forward  under  the  war  food  or  war 
power  pr<^rams  of  reclamation. 

The  Mirage  Flats  project  In  northweetem 
Nebraska  Is  one  which,  stopped  by  the  War 
Production  Board  iTf  1942,  has  been  author- 
ized for  completion  to  Increase  production 
of  war  food  and  forage  products. 

More  than  a  year  ago  an  application  was 
filed  with  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
the  War  Production  Board  to  begin  con- 
struction of  the  Cambridge  project,  with 
Medicine  Creek  Reservoir,  a  diversion  dam, 
and  the  main  canal  as  the  major  features. 
When  clearance  was  denied  for  the  project 
as  presented,  a  modified  plan  was  submitted 
whereby  the  diversion  dam  and  coaln  canal 
would  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  turn 
water  from  the  natural  fiow  of  the  stream 
onto  the  fertile  lands  in  the  Cambridge 
area.  Other  poet-war  projects  In  which 
Nebraska  Is  Interested  are:  Bostwlck.  Cedar 
Blufl.  Frenchman-Cambridge,  Kirwto,  North 
Republican,  serving  Wray.  Colorado,  and  Ne- 
braska, and  pumping  units.  Power  trans- 
mission lines  are  to  be  built  as  required. 

Construction  of  many  of  the  projects  to 
the  Inventory  could  be  scheduled  for  timely 
widespread  employment  ol  servicemen  ai^d 
Industrial  workers  after  the  war.  Perma- 
nent settlement  on  new  lands  would  be  made 
possible,  and  productivity  of  landa  now  Irri- 
gated with  undepcndable  water  supplies 
would  be  made  secure. 

Construction  could  be  speeded  up  and 
work  could  tie  started  on  some  of  the  poten- 
tial projects  on  fairly  short  notice,  when  ad- 
vance funds  and  authority  are  provided. 
Under  such  a  schedule  we  eaUmate  that 
nearly  160.000  men  could  be  employed  aS 
sites  of  construction  in  the  West  within  9 
months.  Even  a  greater  number  could  b« 
engaged  to  the  mantifacture  of  equlpmenl 
and  other  materials  In  sections  of  the  cotin- 
try  dlsunt  from  the  project  areas. 

Completion  of  all  of  the  projects  In  the 
lnv«»tory  would  furnish  employment  equiva- 
lent to  one  and  one-fourth  million  nsen  worlu 
ing  for  1  year.  A  total  of  136.000  irritated  ^ 
farms  would  bs  created  for  settlemtnt  bf 
war  teterans  and  oihew.   ■wnirilf  eoui4  ba 
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1A04M0  iddttlonal  firms  whtr*  pro- 
It  now  thrMttnvd  by  Uek  of  Irrl* 
SBtlon  wttttr.  A  popuiattOA  of  (wu  and  oim- 
aU  ntllton  pmotM.  HMMHRf  ih»  m«t* 
ciMBU  and  buainaaamtn  tn  eltlM  and  towni 
who  avrvt  tba  trrigaUon  faroMrt.  would 
•v«ntuaUy  ba  dlrtotlf  kantntad.  Thaaa  ra« 
•ulU  would  flow  from  Um  Irrigation  of  t.700,- 
000  aeraa  of  kuMi  now  unuaad  MUl  §364.000 
•craa  now  farmad  with  not  anoufh  watar. 

Tha  multlpla-purpoaa  projacu  propoaad  by 
tha  Bttraay  ot  malaoMtloii  would  provida 
powar  inldltatiniM  lo  balp  baUnca  tha  ar'* 
•Ultnral  ia¥ale|>mant  of  tha  Waat  by  indua- 
trttll  axpanaion. 

IrrtRation  wai«>r  |Ivm  atabiltty  to  waatarn 
purehaairm  p<mtr,  which  la  thraalantd  In 
araaa  whara  thara  U  inauAelant  waiar.  It 
haa  baan  aatimatad  that  tha  amituU  |^r- 
•iMMlnfl  powor  91  U»«  Waat  for  piOdtWM  of 
th«  Midwaat,  iMt,  and  iouth  wotM  feo  In- 
•rMWd  by  |I,8M,000,000  at  prawar  prttM  by 
UM  ftUl  davalopmant  of  thaaa  naw  farma  atid 
Uio  oommunltiaa  thay  would  aarva. 

Tita  aatimatad  coat  of  all  pM|Mto  In  tha 
Invantory  would  ba  aoroathtng  av«r  M.000.- 
000.000,  baaad  on  1010  prlca  lavaU.  Ona- 
third  or  mora  of  that  amount  would  ba  apant 
In  tha  davclopmant  of  tha  Mlaauurl  River 
Baam,  of  which  tha  Republican  River  proj- 
acta  ara  a  vital  part. 

Tha  comprehenalva  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Misaourt  River  Basin  U  given 
In  Senate  Document  101.  Tha  projacta  out- 
lined by  Reclamation  englneera  in  that  re- 
port would  be  largely  complementary  to  those 
recently  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  flood  control  and  navigation  on  the  Mia- 
aoiirt  River.  The  reaervolra  proposed  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  Army  would 
protect  property  from  devastating  floods,  and 
distribute  irrigated  areas  widely  through 
aeven  Stataa:  Montana.  Wyoming.  Colorado, 
tha  Dakotas.  Kanaas.  and  Nebraska.  Farm- 
era  In  these  areas  now  depending  on  uncer- 
tain dry  farming  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  secure  living  from  the  land. 
Each  of  the  projecta  listed  in  the  plan  la 
Jtiatifled.  I  believe,  by  the  public  benefits  It 
would  yield.  All  of  them  would  be  part  of  a 
unified  plan  for  uatng  baneflclally  the  water 
raoourcea  of  the  Ulaaourl  River  and  its  trlbu- 
tarlea. 

These  benefits  would  Include  not  just  flood 
control,  not  Just  navigation,  but  what  is 
most  important  to  those  who  are  destitute 
for  water,  irrigation. 

OroughU  In  the  Missouri  Basin  Statea 
during  the  past  decade  have  cost  the  Nation, 
in  granta  and  impald  loans,  more  than  one 
and  a  quarter  billion  dollars.  I  believe  it  was 
Mark  Twain  who  said.  'Everybody  Is  alwaya 
talking  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  ever 
doaa  anything  about  it." 

Well,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  not 
been  able  to  change  tha  weather,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  something  about  it. 

Aa  I  aald.  droughts  have  cost  more  than 
one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  during  the 
last  decade.  But  even  with  that  expenditure, 
thouaands  of  families  ware  torcad  to  abandon 
their  homes. 

That  same  amount  of  money  which  has 
been  spent  in  drought  relief  is.  roughly. 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment of  the  waters  of  the  entire  Missouri 
Btver  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  Reclamation  plan 
for  tha  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  a  system  of 
00  raeervoira  to  impound  water  during  flood 
aeaaons.  to  aerve  the  double  purpoee  oi  re- 
ducing flood  atagea  In  the  streams,  and  to 
save  water  for  use  in  dry  seasons. 

The  approxlmata  acreages  to  be  benefited 
te  Nebraaka  by  tha  Missouri  River  Basin  plan 
ara  08B.445  acrea  of  new  lands  and  supple> 
m«atal  water  for  10.930  more  acres. 

Mataraaka  ia  an  outstanding  example  of 
tKa  beneflu  of  Irrigation  to  a  State  l?tnc 
partly  in  a  humid  dlmaia  and  partlj  in  a 


Mmlarid  country,  and  hiring  •  Urga  part 
of  tta  araa  subjaet  to  irregular  rainfall  In 
tha  central  and  waatarn  parta  of  tha  Stat* 
•10  379  aoras  are  now  u  idar  irrigation,  to- 
cording  to  tha  1080  rtnsu  i. 

Tha  report  on  tha  Miwourl  Rlvar  Basin 
pcinu  out  tha  pocalbllity  of  irrigating  about 
•00.000  aoraa  along  tha  Loup  and  Lowtr 
Platta  Rivera,  chiefly  wt  h  watar  from  tha 
Loup:  mora  than  100,0(  0  aeraa  along  tha 
Rapubllcan  River;  and  34<  ,000  aerca  by  pump* 
tng  from  walla  after  c  thar  davalupmanta 
rtplaniMh  frnund>wat»r  •  ippllea. 

Irrigation  has  proved  Iti  worth  In  Nebraska. 
Although  tha  waatarn  and  central  paru  uf 
thfl  tiata  In  soma  year*  'aoriva  tnotigh  rain 
for  grain  and  forage  rrnia,  tha  maintanaiMO 
of  k  iUblliaad  agri«ultu  al  aoonemy,  tkoapt 
for  tha  9Mtarn  portion  o 
uiNMi  Irrigation. 

Tha  North  Platta 
•mpla  of  tha  permanent 
■tahillty  affordad  by  artlieial  watar  auppitoa, 

Another  Nebraaka  pro,  »et.  authorliad  Md 
new  under  oonstruotlun.  la  the  Mirage  Fllta, 
which  win  Irrigate  12.0(0  acrea  of  land  In 
northwaatam  Nebraska.  Construction  In- 
eludes  a  raaarvolr  on  thi  Niobrara  River  of 
approximately  S0.000   a(ra-Xaet  capacity   to 
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Recomm  ending  Reservoin  Above  Harlan  County  Retervoir 
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To  make  a  start  on  the 
Republican  River,  the 
has  listed  the  following 
sideratlon  In  the  post 

The  North  Republican 
publican  River  is  under 
and    flood    control 
acres  of  new  lands  would 
project  and  supplemental 
3,340  acres. 

The  Frenchman- 
Republican  River,  under 
and  flood  control,  would 
of   new  land   and  auppfy 
acres. 

Irrigation    for    14.200 
and  supplemental  water 
be  provided  by  the 
units. 

The  Bostwlck  project 
River,  under  study  for 
control,  would  Irrigate 
water   to  830   acrea. 
are  an  earth  dam.   can4l 
with   estimated    1.000 
wick   would   also  serve 
lands   in   Kanaas   with 
kilowatts  to  be  installed 

Tills  list  la  subject  to 
or  substitutions,  as  the 
lican  Valley  make  their 

I  have  attempted  to 
things  that  the  Bureau 
accomplished  in  the  We^ 
outline  certain  post-war 
believe  will  be  of  the 
people. 

In  42  years  the  Bureau 
been  able  to  bring 
millions  of  acres  of  land 
ara  great  days  ahead 
I  have   outlined   for   tbi ; 
can  be  achieved  with  yoi  ir 


development  of  the 
Biireau  of  Reclamation 
F  rojects  for  first  con- 
period: 
project  on  the  Re- 
study  for  irrigation 
thousand    eighty 
be  irrigated  by  the 
waters  brought  to 


bring  wattr  to  fartlla  land  that  ta  new  batnf 
dryfarmad.  An  aarth  and  rook-flll  dam  u  tha 
principal  anginaaring  faatura  of  tha  projact. 

Crop  loaiaa  In  Miragt  Flata.  •  community 
In  Dawes  and  iharldan  Oountlta,  hara  b««a 
bokvy  during  dry  yaara. 

All  other  proposed  projacta  In  Nabranta  In 
tha  post-war  plans  daptnd  on  tha  Republican 
Rlvar.  Ultimate  plana  of  development  hero 
will  bring  ma«lmtmi  use  of  Its  watar  ranourca* 
and  provide  flood  control  lor  tha  entire  Ra- 
publlcan River  Valley  and  to  aoma  dagrao 
would  protect  aress  along  the  Kanaas  and 
Mlaauuri  Rivera.  Irrigation  devalopmant  on 
ISl.OOO  aeraa  would  be  aocoropllahad  by  a  aya- 
wm  of  !•  taparata  unlta. 

■•eauM  thart  hu  boon  aomt  dlaouMion  on 
how  tha  Roelamation  piM  en  flood  control  for 
iht  uppar  RapublloM  Mvtr  baatn  difforo 
from  that  of  th«  Army  pUa,  our  tnglnaori 
bavt  praparfd  «  tabla  giving  tHo  •omporatlvo 
•tonig*  oapacltlaa  of  tha  diffarant  raaarvolro 

Eropoaod  abeva  tha  Harlan  County  Roaarvoir 
y  both  tha  Army  and  tha  Bureau  ot  Roolo- 
matlon.  It  shows  tha  relative  diffaraneaa  In 
eapaeltlaa  raaervad  for  silt  and  Irrigation  and 
for  flood  control  on  the  six  trlbutarlea.  If  you 
are  interested  in  these  details,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  leave  a  few  coplea  with  you  for  atudy. 


Bureau 


Capacity,  1,()00  scre-teet 


Silt  and 
irrication 


1.6 
M.0 
3&0 


5.0 

7SlO 


Flood 
odfitrol 


32L4 
(&0 


77.0 
fi&O 


Total 


Army 


£it« 


34.0 

118.0 

35.0 


32L0 
17a  0 


Beecher  Island.. 

Hale 

EndiTS 

Red  Willow 

MediciD«  Creek. 
Xone_~ 


Capacity,  1,000  acre-lect 


pat  and 
irrigation 


aa2 

31.4 

es.  2 

21.8 


Flood 
control 


42.0 
M.0 
30.0 

32.0 


Total 


7i2 
00.4 

sua 

4A.8 

a.  9 


Cambridge  project  on  tha 

study  for  irrigation 

Irrigate  36.130  acres 

water  for   17,015 

cres   of  new   lands 

'or  9.300  acres  could 

consiruction  of  five  well 

on  the  Republican 

rrtgatlon  and  flood 

24  170  acres  and  supply 

Construction    features 

and  power  plant 

kilowatts.     The   Boet- 

15,000  acres  of   new 

tn   additional   2,000 

revision,  additions, 
deople  of  the  Repub- 
Wishes  known. 

you  some  of  the 

of  Reclamation  has 

in  42  years  and  to 

projects  which  we 

moat  aervlce  to  the 


t!ll 


proe  >erlty 


of  Reclamation  has 

to  people  on 

n  the  West.    There 

rhe  post-war  plana 

Republican  River 

help. 


Tha  Republican  River  compact  providing 
for  the  equitable  apportionment  of  the  wa- 
ters of  this  river  and  Its  drainage  area  among 
the  three  Statea — Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Ne- 
braska— laid  the  groundwork  for  tha  develop- 
ment  of  water  reaovircea  of  the  river  basin. 
It  Is  an  evidence  of  yovir  ability  to  work  to- 
gether on  this  stream.  Under  It  we  can 
plan  projects  with  assurance. 

You  and  your  association  are  to  he  con- 
gratulated on  the  cooperation  that  you  have 
shown.  It  will  take  cooperation  in  the  fu- 
ture as  well  and  I  am  confldent  that  It  will 
be  given.  We  can  look  forward  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  Republican  River  Basin 
for  the  use  of  its  waters  to  the  benefit  of  all. 


I  Support  Soil  Conterration  As  One  Coo- 
ttractiTe  Profram  to  Help  Missouri 
Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  MiaaotTsi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  the  amendment 
proposed  here  to  permit  soil-conserva- 
tion districts  to  have  a  priority  for  pur- 
chase of  surplus  dirt-moving  equipment 
was  defeated.  Only  about  9  inches  of 
topsoil  stand  between  us  and  starvation. 
That  soil  is  being  rapidly  destroyed.    It 
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!•  wMhlnf  down  the  furrowR,  th«  dltchea. 
the  ereeki  and  riven,  and  Into  the 
oceani.  Vtit  areai  of  the  world  which 
once  lupportcd  great  empires  are  now 
barren  and  the  clvlUtatloni  which  grew 
upon  them  have  disappeared.  While  we 
are  concerned  with  a  flght  for  survival 
agalnat  enemies  from  without  we  must 
not  neglect  those  dangers  which  face  us 
at  home.  Soil  erosion  Is  one  of  these 
enemies.  What  are  we  doing  to  combat 
this  enemy?  I  am  glad  to  say  that  my 
work  In  Congress  in  support  of  soil  con- 
servation is  my  answer  to  that  question. 
X  would  like  to  make  special  reference 
here  to  what  part  Missouri  Is  playing  In 
thli  itruf  Ble  br  way  of  ihowlng  not  only 
what  has  been  done  but  what  must  be 
done  under  leadership  of  Members  of 
CongroBs  and  others  w^io  underatasd  tha 
problems  of  asrleulture  and  the  broader 
influence  these  problems  have  upon  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Nation. 

Today,  Missouri  Is  mobilizing  Its  forces 
for  an  intelligent,  cooperative  attack  on 
the  erosion  problems  affecting  its  wealth 
of  farm  land.  With  passage  of  a  soil- 
conservation  districts  law,  Missouri  is 
building  a  locally  initiated  soil-conserva- 
tion program  on  a  firm  basis  of  experi- 
ence. State  agronomists  and  conserva- 
tionists have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
farmer-initiated,  farmer-organized  dis- 
trict program  of  practical  soil  conserva- 
tion. 

In  Missouri,  the  role  of  soil  conserva- 
tion is  twofold.  Not  only  must  the  land 
damaged  by  erosion  be  brought  back  to 
usefulness,  but  the  richness  of  good  Mis- 
souri sou  must  be  safeguarded  against 
impoverishment  by  wind  and  rain. 

A  little  less  than  2.000,000  acres  of 
Missouri  land  has  already  been  ruined  by 
erosion.  This  Is  15  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  State.  Another  35,000.000 
acres  show  evidence  of  moderate  erosion. 
However,  Missouri  faces  the  big  soil- 
conser\ation  Job  ahead  with  understand- 
ing with  experience  «id  facts  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 

THI  SOIL-OON8«aVATIOM  JOB  AHIAO 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  history,  the 
United  States  has  a  factual  inventory 
of  its  basic  soil  resources.  Recently  com- 
pleted by  the  SoU  Conservation  Service, 
this  inventory  presents  a  picture  of  the 
NaUon's  capital  stock  of  farm  land,  clas- 
sified according  to  its  capabilities  for 
various  uses  and  according  to  its  conser- 
vation needs.  The  estimate  of  these 
needs  is  based  on  10  years  of  conservation 
experience  by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  on  all  appropriate  technical 
Information  produced  by  research  and 
agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  this  inventory  the  soil  assets  of  the 
country  are  set  forth,  together  with  a 
clear  outline  of  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  to  keep  this  capital  stock  of  soil 
usable  in  the  immediate  years  ahead  and 
for  the  long  futiure. 

The  inventory  shows  that  Missouri's 
lands  are  not  now  being  used  as  wisely 
as  they  should  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  protection  against  erosion  and/or 
maximum  efficiency.  Of  almost  14,000,- 
000  acres  now  in  cultivation,  more  than 
2  000,000  should  be  retired  to  grass  or 
trees  to  save  them  from  serious  erosion 
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and  to  prevent  waste  of  seed,  frrtlUfler, 
and  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  there  art 
more  than  6,000,000  acres  not  now  In 
cultivation  that  are  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose—more  than  an  adequate  supply  to 
replace  lands  now  being  unwisely  culU- 
vated,  ^  ^ 

The  inventory  also  shows  that  more 
than  9.000,000  acres  of  Missouri  cropland 
need  carefully  planned.  Improved  crop 
rotations  adapted  to  the  farmers'  eco- 
nomic needs  and  to  the  individual  needs 
and  capabilities  of  each  specific  acre. 

More  than  4.000,000  acres  of  Missouri 
land  need  contour  planting,  and  about 
half  a  million  acres  need  to  be  strip 
cropped.  More  than  16,000,000  acres  of 
Missouri  iraUng  land  need  seeding. 

There  are  still  other  soil  and  water 
oenservlng  measures  needed  to  main- 
Uin  and  build  Missouri's  ImporUnt 
farm-land  resources. 

WORK  IS  VNTCK  WAT 

During  the  past  decade  a  fiexlble,  prac- 
tical system  of  soil-conservation  farm- 
ing has  been  evolved  in  the  United  States 
from  the  combined  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  farmers  and  technicians 
working  on  the  land  under  widely  vary- 
ing conditions  of  climate,  erosion,  soils, 
crops,  and  slopes  In  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  first  concerted  soil-conservation 
action  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  began  In 
1933,  when  the  ioil  Erosion  Service  was 
set  up  as  an  emergency  agency  In  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  help  farmers 
protect  their  soil  against  erosion.  The 
new  organization,  gathering  information 
on  soil -erosion  conditions  and  soil  con- 
servation farming  methods,  established 
demonstration  projects  in  the  principal 
agricultural  regions  and  principal  ero- 
sion areas  of  the  country. 

Among  the  early  demonstration  imtoJ- 
ects  were  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethany 
and  Westboro,  in  Missouri. 

When  the  temporary  Erosion  Service 
was  renamed  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  established  by  act  of  Congress  as 
a  regular  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  early  in  1935  these  demon- 
stration projects  were  increased  in  an- 
swer to  local  demands  and  increasing 
concern  about  the  damage  being  caused 
by  erosion. 

Thus,  the  demonstration  project  at 
Bethany  and  others  that  were  subse- 
quently established  in  Missouri  were  pio- 
neer contributors  to  the  program  that 
has  scientifically  adapted  soil  and  water 
conserving  farming  measures  to  fit  the 
individual  needs  of  every  locality. 

BOIL-COIfSnVATION    DIST«ICT8 

By  the  end  of  1937  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  was  working  in  504  soil  con- 
servation demonstration  areas,  covering 
nearly  12,000,000  acres  in  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry.  These  demonstrations 
led  directly  to  the  development  of  soil- 
conservation  districts.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  had  decided  they  wanted  con- 
servation work  on  their  lands,  and  they 
had  come  to  recognize  that  this  required 
the  cooperation  of  neighbor  with  neigh- 
bor in  a  very  practical  way.  During  the 
years  of  the  demonstration  projects  they 
discovered  that  much  more  could  be  ac- 
complished by  working  together  than  by 


working  Independently.  Further,  thert 
was  a  growing  desire  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  to  make  certain  that  soil- 
conservation  work  would  be  continued, 
with  the  same  high  technical  sUndards. 
until  the  job  was  done.  In  short,  there 
was  a  demand  for  a  permanent,  new  typo 
of  farmer  organisation  on  a  community 
basis,  with  legal  sUtus.  to  insure  soil- 
conservation  progress. 

Thus  It  was  that  soil -conservation 
demonstrations  were  succeeded  by  soil- 
conservation  districts.  In  the  former,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Bervice  supplied  much 
of  the  initiative  as  well  as  the  technical 
aid  in  carrying  out  the  actual  work  on 
the  land.  With  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts, however,  soil -conservation  initia- 
tive rightfully  passed  over  to  district  or- 
ganisation, and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  was  able  to  devote  its  full  ener- 
gies to  the  task  of  helping  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  districts  with  their  soil  and 
water  conservation  work— especially 
with  those  soil  and  water  problems  re- 
quiring a  technical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience over  and  above  what  the  farmer 
himself  might  be  expected  to  provide. 

Soil-conservation  districts  are  formed 
under  State  laws  which  are  permissive 
in  nature.  That  is,  the  laws  permit 
farmers  to  organize  districts  and  they 
mark  out  the  manner  and  means  where- 
by this  may  be  done.  They  also  point 
out  the  status  and  scope  of  a  soil-con- 
servation district,  once  it  is  organized. 
But  the  laws  do  not  require  organization 
of  districts.  That  is  left  to  the  volition 
of  the  landowners  themselves.  Farmers 
may  or  may  not  organize  soil-conserva- 
tion districts,  as  they  see  fit.  The  State 
laws  merely  provide  a  method  and 
framework  of  wganization  to  be  used, 
if  and  when  needed. 

Soil-conservation  districts  can  be  ini- 
tiated only  on  the  petition  of  farmers 
and  esteblished  only  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  as  expressed  in  referenda. 
Every  landowner  has  a  voice  in  shaping 
the  poUcies  of  the  district  in  which  ho 
lives.  The  aims  of  the  district,  its  co- 
operating policies,  and  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures  it  decides  upon, 
are  set  forth  in  a  district  program  and 
a  work  plan.  These  are  drawn  up  by  the 
district  supervisors,  with  the  help  of  the 
landowners. 

Soil-conservation  districts  are  legally 
constituted  imits  of  local  government* 
They  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  Federal 
office,  bureau,  or  agency,  or  to  any  local 
organization. 

The  first  soil -conservation  districts 
law  was  enacted  by  Arkansas  on  March 
3,  1937,  but  it  did  not  become  effective 
until  July  of  that  year.  MeanwhUe 
North  Carolina  passed  a  districts  law  and 
on  August  4,  1937,  chartered  the  Brown 
Creek  District— the  first  to  be  formed  in 
the  coimtry. 

In  Missouri,  though  soil -conservation 
work  has  been  under  way  for  some  time, 
a  districts  enabling  law  was  passed  only 
last  year.  Since  then,  13  coimties  have 
organized  soil -conservation  districts  cov- 
ering more  than  4,000,000  acres  and  in- 
cluding over  30,000  farms.  Johnson 
County  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  one  of  these  13  leading  Missouri 
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•ounUet.  Addltlooft]  distilcta  are  In  the 
prooea  of  orBftntetUon  tn  other  counOes. 
Thoa,  MliMurl  U  ready  to  participate 
acthrely  tn  the  growtof  soU-eooaervatlon 
movement  which  today  includes  1.122 
aoU-conaenration  districts  in  the  45 
Btatei  that  have  pamed  dlstrlcta  ena- 
bUnc  leslalatioo.  These  dlstrtets  cover 
•Imoat  62t  000.000  acres  and  Include 
more  than  2  924.000  farms. 
tmrttM  L4jfs  tisa 

The  basic,  ruldlnff  principle  of  soil  con- 
■enratlon  Is  the  treatment  of  every  acre 
according  to  Its  Individual  needs,  and  the 
Mst  of  every  acre  according  to  its  indl- 
dlvual  capaMlltles.  In  furtherance  of 
this  principle,  a  wide  range  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices  has  been 
tfiveloped— adaptabre  to  the  differing 
MMunts  of  rainfall  and  the  wide  variety 
of  erosion  conditions,  soils,  crops,  and 
alopes  iB  a  country  where  no  two  farms 
are  exactly  alike. 

Among  the  principal  measiffes  encour- 
aged by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
however,  are: 

Contouring:  "Hie  tdowing.  planting, 
cultivation,  and  harvesting  of  sloping 
fields  on  the  levH  around  the  hillside, 
with  bending  furrows  to  fit  the  curva- 
tm-e  of  the  land  in  order  to  retain  and 
store  rainfall  in  the  soil  and  thereby  to 
prevent  soil  waste  and  other  damages  of 
concentrated  ran -off. 

Terracing:  The  boflding  up  of  mod- 
erate embankment  barriers  across  slop- 
ing fields  to  slow  down  run-off  water 
and  guide  it  safely  to  protected  outlets. 

Strip  cropping:  The  planting  of  alter- 
nattns  bands  Ot  close-growing  vegeta- 
tion and  clean -tilled  row  crops,  on  the 
contour,  sp  that  the  stripe  of  close- 
growing  plants  form  a  protective  belt 
against  erosion  between  the  cultivated 
strips. 

Close-growing  cover  crops :  To  protect 
the  soil  against  wind  and  rain  after  har- 
vest or  dming  the  season  of  the  year  when 
no  other  vegetation  covers  and  protects 
the  ground. 

These  and  doaens  of  otiier  ctu-efuU; 
worked  out  soil -conservation  farming 
measures  together  form  the  basis  of  a 
complete  farm  conservation  plan.  This 
Is  a  jdan  of  land  use  and  land  protec- 
tion, made  up  specifically  for  the  indi- 
vidual farm  or  other  land  unit,  and  baaed 
on  the  i^ysical  analysis  ci  each  acre  to 
.determine  Ita  capabilltlea  and  Its  needs 
In  order  to  put  It  to  the  most  productive 
use. 

In  Missouri,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  64KM  farms  had  been  planned  in 
this  manner  with  the  aasistance  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
A  total  of  801,976  acres  of  Missouri  farm 
land  had  thus  been  blueprinted  for  physi- 
cal security,  with  the  planned  treatment 
applied  to  680.127  acres. 

More  than  128.000  acres  of  BAissoiirl 
farm  land  are  now  protected  by  contour 
cultivation:  protective  grass  plantings 
and  woody  plantings  have  been  applied 
to  a  total  of  more  than  90.000  acres:  36.- 
•42  acres  have  been  terraced  and  strip 
crops  are  established  on  17,731  acres. 

These  figures  represent  soil -conserva- 
tion treatment  accomplished  by  Mis- 


souri fanners  with  the  codperatlon  of  the 
Soil  ConservaUon  Serlce.  Research 
studies  undertaken  by  M  ssourl  agrono- 
mists and  technlclaiM  n  cooperation 
with  the  service  are  const  mtly  adding  to 
the  store  of  soU-conser  atlon  farming 
knowledge  and  technique  s.  By  working 
out  a  good  pasture  syitem  especially 
adapted  to  the  Impervloi  s  Putnam  soils 
of  north  central  Missouri,  these  tech- 
nicians have  been  able  ta  help  farmers 
protect  and  Improve  mill  ons  of  acres  In 
that  part  of  the  State. 

Missouri's  long  hlstorr  of  soil-con- 
servation research  and  ocperlment  In- 
cludes the  early  establlsl  ment  at  Beth- 
any of  one  of  the  first  enperlment  sta- 
tions devoted  to  the  stud]  of  erosion  and 
its  control.  In  the  pa  it  decade,  the 
State's  contribution  to  in  understand- 
ing use  of  such  soU-conse:  vation  farming 
methods  as  contouring,  terracing,  and 
crop  residue  managemen .  is  reflected  in 
the  increasing  amount  o  soil -conserva- 
tion work  done  on  Missoi  irl  farms. 

Original  research  by  iflssourl  scien- 
tists is  providing  souiid  practical  guid- 
ance for  the  district's  p  rogram  in  the 
State. 

Dean  M.  F.  Miller  of  he  university's 
college  of  agriculture,  ii  a  pioneer  in 
the  study  of  erosion.  T^  .  C.  Etherldge, 
professor  of  field  crops  a  the  university, 
with  his  work  on  grassland  and  ponds, 
has  helped  bring  Missq^l  to  second  place 
among  the  States  in  t^  area  of  farm- 
land grazed.  And  Dr.  M.  A.  Albrecht, 
chairman  of  the  univei  sity's  soils  de 
pairtment.  is  opening  up  a  new  frontier 
for  soil-conservation  wor  :  in  his  investi- 
gations into  the  direct  I  ifluence  of  soil 
health  on  human  health  and  nutrition. 

The  I-year  rotation  of  .small  grain 
and  lespedeza  develope  i  by  Missouri 
scientists  has  been  wide  7  used  in  soil- 
conservation  farm  plans  c  eveloped  under 
the  guidance  of  Soil  Coas^rvation  Service 
technicians. 


Conservation  farming  ( n  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  couptry,  producing 
an  kinds  of  crops,  has 
average  per-acre  Increaie  in  yields  of 
at  least  20  percent — wi  h  little  or  no 
additional  labor,  fuel,  ti^e,  money,  or 
machinery. 

In  Missouri,  farmers 
farms,  totahng  22,693 
submitted  acttial  figures 


on   128  tjrpical 

acres    recently 

on  production 


before  and  after  their  a<  option  of  soil 
conservation  practices.  The  average 
annual  yields  of  all  ma  or  crops  were 
a  little  more  than  31  lercent  greater 
on  the  128  farms  after Isoll  and  water 
conservation  methods  were  appUed — an 
increase  equivalent  to  th  i  total  produc- 
tion from  7.247  additloral  acres  with- 
out soil -conservation  treUment. 

Average  yield  of  com  t  ^ent  up  39  per- 
cent after  soil-conservation  measures 
were  adopted.  Average  srield  of  wheat 
went  up  28  percent.  Average  yield  of 
oats  was  increased  alm>st  21  percent 
and  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  average 
yield  of  soybeans  permit  «d  the  raising 
of  1.437  more  bushels  on  89  less  acres 
than  were  devoted  to  that  soil- depleting 
crop  before  the  farm  plar  s  were  put  into 


effect.  These  128  Missotirl  farmers  in- 
creased their  dairy  herds  by  22  percent 
ani  their  beef  cattle  by  more  than  46 
percent.  An  increase  of  18  percent  in 
hay  and  pasture  acreage  helped  make 
possible  the  increases  in  livestock. 

From  these  farms  where  soil-conser- 
vation measures  were  applied  to  the  land, 
the  practices  are  spreading  in  widening 
circles.  According  to  95  of  the  Missouri 
farmers  interviewed,  more  than  300  oth- 
ers adopted  one  or  more  soil-conserva- 
tion practices  as  a  result  of  seeing  them 
in  successful  operation  on  their  faims. 
Fifty-seven  of  the  original  128  soil-con- 
servation farmers  helped  225  neighbors 
and  friends  install  soil  and  water  con- 
serving practices. 

ro«T-WAa 

With  the  fund  of  Information  and  ex- 
perience developed  by  farmers  in  recent 
years,  many  soil -conservation  districts 
are  preparing  careful  post-war  work  pro- 
grams of  soil  conservation.  Specific 
tasks  are  being  outlined,  the  cost  and 
labor  requirements  estimated,  and  pri- 
orities established. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  esti- 
mates it  could  efBciently  put  some  100,- 
000  men  to  work  within  6  to  8  months 
after  the  war,  protecting  and  improving 
basic  soil  resources  in  soil -conservation 
districts.  Need  for  this  work  and  its 
value  to  farmers  and  States  have  been 
established  by  the  farmers  themselves, 
for  they  have  tested  the  efficiency  of 
conservation  farming  and  are  asking  for 
more  technical  assistance  in  applsring 
conservation  measures  to  more  and  more 
land. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tjnpes  of  work 
that  urgently  need  doing,  and  which  men 
demobilized  from  the  armed  forces  or 
released  from  war  industries  could  do 
under  qualified  technical  supervision: 

First.  Drainage  of  wet  farm  lands. 

Second.  Development  of  stable  outlets 
for  farm  terraces  and  diversion  ditches. 

'nxird.  Planning  of  steep  eroding 
slopes  with  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  legumes, 
and  grasses. 

Fourth.  Planting  gullies  and  worn-out 
fields — for  protection  and  to  put  every 
acre  to  useful  work. 

Fifth.  Development  and  Improvement 
of  water  resources  for  livestock  and  for 
use  in  gardens  and  fields,  including  con- 
struction of  stock-water  reservoirs,  farm 
ponds,  and  development  of  springs  for 
livestock  use. 

Sixth.  Flood-control  work  on  agricul- 
tural lands. 

Seventh.  Quarrying  and  crushing 
limestone  for  use  on  acid  lands. 

Eighth.  Productive  development  of 
submarginal  lands,  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing their  usefulness. 

Ninth.  Planting  of  protective  wind- 
breaks on  farms  and  ranches. 

Tenth.  Dune-erosion  control. 

Eleventh.  Stream-bank  erosion  con- 
trol. 

Twelfth.  Highway-erosion  control. 

Thirteenth.  Production  of  shrubs, 
tree  seedlings,  and  new  grasses  and  leg- 
umes for  control  of  erosion,  when  such 
plants  are  not  otherwise  available. 

Fourteenth.  Construction  of  terraces 
and  diversion  ditches. 
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The  number  of  men  who  can  be  put  to 

work  building  up  and  protecting  the  soil 
resources  of  America  is  limited  mainly 
by  the  availability  of  proficient  conser- 
vation technicians  to  guide  and  super- 
vise the  work.  By  the  second  year  after 
the  war  is  over,  probably  3.000  qualified 
technicians  could  be  recruited  and 
trained,  in  addition  to  the  present  tech- 
nical staff  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, to  direct  soil -conservation  work  in 
a  post-war  program.  These  technicians 
could  utilize  efficiently  the  labor  power 
of  at  least  500.000  man-years  during  the 
first  3  to  4  post-war  years. 

Some  of  the  results  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  program  are: 

First.  Approximately  1.200.000  farms 
safeguarded  against  erosion  and  made 
more  productive. 

Second.  Improvement  and  permanent 
protection  against  erosion  on  about  200,- 
000.000  acres  of  farm  land. 

Third.  Drainage  of  from  10.000,000  to 
15.000,000  acres  of  wet  lands. 

Fourth.  Virtually  complete  flood  con- 
trol on  some  of  the  lesser  streams. 

Fifth.  Protection  against  the  effects  of 
drought  on  millions  of  acres. 

Sixth.  Substantial  social  and  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  cannot  be  tan- 
gibly measured. 

rtooD  coimtoi. 
Soil  and  water  conservation  work  on 
the  land  has  proved  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  hazards  of  floods.  Water  is 
slowed  in  its  rush  to  the  rivers  because 
conservation  methods  tend  to  hold  rain- 
drops where  they  fall  and  because  the 
soil  itself  provides  the  greatest  water 
,  reservoir  in  the  world  with  the  exception 
of  the  oceans.  Conservation  work  on  the 
land  can  in  this  way  reduce  the  fre- 
quency and  minimize  the  hazards  of 
floods.  On  many  small  streams  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  floods  can  be  pre- 
vented altogether  by  conservation  treat- 
ments on  land  making  up  the  contribut- 
ing watershed. 

Especially  important  to  Missouri  s 
flood-control  program  is  the  growing  in- 
terest in  farm  ponds.  This  water-con- 
serving measure  has  been  included  in 
many  soil -conservation  farm  plans.  And 
work  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  tech- 
nicians in  designing  ponds  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  farm  has  helped 
encourage  the  use  of  this  flood-control- 
ling farm  improvement. 

Conservation  measures  can  be  an  ef- 
fective Insurance  against  results  of  pro- 
longed and  damaging  periods  of  scant 
rainfall.  By  storing  water  in  the  soil, 
conservation  measures  avoid  needless 
waste  of  water  that  might  better  be  uti- 
lized by  crops.  And  the  enormous  res- 
ervoir of  the  soil  is  able  to  retain  vast 
amounts  of  moisture,  collected  in  rainy 
seasons,  against  later  days  of  heat  and 
little  rain. 

A  coNamtucnvs  and  sensibl*  program 
In  conclusion.  I  want  to  pomt  out  that 
farmers  who  organize  themselves  into 
soil-conservation  districts  are  entitled  to 
the  free  technical  aid  of  specialists  in 
engineering.  Irrigation,  drainage,  and 
wildlife  management,  to  loans  of  labor 
and  equipment  where  available,  and  to 


certain  seeds  and  nursery  stock.  The 
details  of  this  program  are  too  numerous 
for  me  to  discuss  here.  The  Federal 
Soil  Coiiservatlon  Service,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  many  helpful 
and  Ulustrated  booklets  showing  how  to 
organize  these  districts  and  giving  con- 
crete examples  of  how  soil-conservation 
practices  mean  more  dollars  in  the  farm- 
er's pocket  and  increased  national 
wealth  for  all  of  us  to  share.  This  in- 
formation is  available  upon  request  from 
the  Service  or  from  Merat>ers  of  Con- 
gress who  will  be  happy  to  send  it  to 
their  constituents. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  many 
crackpot  schemes  advanced  to  solve  the 
woes  of  the  farm.  Soil  conservation  is 
not  a  crackpot  idea  and  neither  is  it  a 
cure-all  for  the  farm  problem.  But  it  is 
a  practical,  proved,  and  necessary  ap- 
proach to  a  sounder  agriculture.  I  urge 
farmers  who  are  not  organized  Into  soil- 
conservation  districts  to  take  steps  now 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  worthy  pro- 
gram. Our  wealth  and  prosperity  are 
rooted  in  the  soil.  Let  us  protect  at 
home  this  soil  we  fight  for  abroad.  We 
must  work  out  our  own  post-war  salva- 
tion with  the  old-fashioned  American 
initiative  and  willingness  to  work  and 
save,  which  is  so  typified  by  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 


Freedom  Can  Own  the  Fntore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  James 
Morgan  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe 
of  August  20, 1944: 

FREEDOM   Cah  Own  the  Puiurs    P»««  Na- 
tions A»E  WIWKIMO  A  COOFBRATIVE  WAR  EUT 

Must  Yet  Win   a  C!oofe»ativ«  Peace  to 

THWART  World  War  No*  3  »t  the  Slavs 

States 

(By  James  Morgan) 

If  we  Rr«  to  have  any  peace  to  this  per- 
verse world,  it  win  not  be  enough  to  have 
the  angels  on  our  side.  It  wUl  be  nsceaaary 
also  to  have  aome  cooperation  from  the  devU. 
the  devU  of  human  selflshneaa.  That  la 
what  we  are  trjrlng  to  obtain  by  theee  pre- 
liminary give-and-take  agreemenU  about 
food,  money,  and  oil,  with  still  others  to 
come  on  such  subjects  as  rubber,  shipping, 
airways,  and  communications. 

Virtue  Is  its  own  reward,  but  happily  it  Is 
also  the  bert  policy.  There  be  some  who 
object  that  this  is  a  too  sordid  calculation. 
Nevertheless,  it  Is  well  that  we  can  Justify 
and  prove  the  soundness  of  our  Ideals  and 
morals  on  the  lowest  grounds.  The  Ten 
Commandments  themselves  find  their  secu- 
lar validation  In  the  general  belief  that  the 
way  of  the  tranagreasors  of  them  is  hard. 
We  should,  as  Emerson  bids  us,  hitch  our 
wagon  to  a  star;  but  we  earth-bound  mortal* 
must  be  carriul  to  keep  the  wheels  on  the 
ground  and  our  heads  out  of  the  clouds. 


ALL  AOAtNST  WAS,  ItTT  KOT  ALL  TOe 

Like  Calvin  Coolidge's  preacher  in  his  a«r- 
mon  on  aln,  we  are  all  "agin"  war.  It  doeant 
pay.  as  mxiltltudee  have  learned  only  within 
recent  times.  Even  the  head  hunters  In 
the  Jungles  of  the  South  Pacific,  thoas 
dreaded  cannibala  of  yesterday,  are  become 
today  the  gentle,  trustXxil  befrlenders  of  our 
loat  soldier*  and  castaway  sailors.  The  boUed 
mlaalonary  Joke  Is  outdated. 

In  the  spread  at  the  knowledge  that  war 
does  not  pay.  mankind  has  made  a  truly 
astonUhing  progress.  It  still  remains  to  be 
convinced  that  peace  doe*  pay.  The  pasaj 
of  Versailles  certainly  did  not.  If  It  bad 
paid,  we  shculd  have  been  spared  thl*  war. 
In  that  armed  truce  from  1018  to  1939. 
the  peoples  drifted  from  bad  to  worse,  from 
unreetralned  boom  to  complete  oollapee. 
Demagogue*  In  Italy.  Japan,  and  Germany. 
nations  with  little  accumulated  wealth  to 
cushion  the  great  depression,  easily  aroused 
the  Jealousy  of  their  unemployed  youth  and 
the  envy  of  their  bankrupt  induatrlalUU  by 
blaming  It  all  on  the  foreigners — and  the 
Jews— «nd  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles. 

If  we  ourselves  could  have  had  such  a 
convenient  alibi  for  our  sins  we.  too,  would 
have  been  more  ready  to  listen  to  our 
Coughims,  Gerald  L.  K.  Smiths  and  to  the 
Ku  Kluxers  In  their  various  guises.  But  all 
we  could  do  was  to  vent  our  rage  on  one 
another  and  turn  out  the  party  In  power  at 
Washington. 

CAN  W«  ICAXS  PEACE  THAT  PATSt 

We  made  a  paper  peace  after  the  othef 
war  and  it  did  not  pay  even  its  makers.  That 
U  why  Mussolini.  Hlrohlto,  and  Hitler  could 
tear  it  up  and  throw  it  in  our  faces.  If  we 
can  make  a  bread-and-butter  peace  this 
time  It  may  pay  us  ao  weU  that  we  will  en- 
force It.  ... 

Peace  Is  not  a  positive  force.  It  la  only  an 
absence  of  war.  Once  It  Is  ended  war  has  a 
fatal  facility  for  receding  Into  forgetfulne*a 
with  amaaUig  qulcknes.  Its  madness  be- 
comes unimaginable  directly  the  guns  are 
sUent.  Military  alliances  begin  to  go  to 
pieces  within  the  hour  of  the  armistice.  They 
depend  solely  on  the  cohesive  power  of  fear, 
and  fear  La  about  the  most  transient  of  our 
emotions.  Remove  that  pressure  and  war- 
time allies  fall  apart. 

We  talk  bravely  of  making  a  hard  peace 
with  Germany  and  Japan.  That  would  take 
years  and  years  of  patient  enforcement  and 
therefore  as  many  years  of  unity  among  the 
enforcers.  But  great  nations  cannot  long 
remain  united  JOy  hatred  and  fear  of  foes 
that  have  been  reduced  to  helplessness.  Un- 
less the  victors  In  this  war  can  be  bound  to- 
gether by  strong,  selfish  InteresU.  Inevitably 
they  wUl  become  rivals  for  the  markets  of 
their  former  enemies  and  for  the  political 
support  of  defeated  Germany  and  Japan  in 
a  balance  of  power.  These  compacts  on 
economic  subject*  could  become  alllanoea 
for  peace. 

REMEMBER   THE   OENEVA    LXAOCT 

An  International  organisation  for  security 
against  war,  such  as  the  planners  will  begin 
planning  this  week  In  Washington,  cannot 
•xu-vlve  In  vigor  a  long  period  of  pease  unless 
It  Is  tied  up  with  other  international  agen- 
cies whose  buslneas  it  wlU  be  to  Justify  that 
peace  with  positive  benefits.  A  mxmlclpal 
government  with  nothing  else  to  do  than 
provide  a  police  force  and  a  fire  department 
would  become  an  object  of  indifference  and 
neglect  among  Its  cltlaens.  This  woiUd  leave 
It  Ineffective  even  In  Its  negative  functlona 
of  preventing  disorder  and  putting  out  fire*.' 

To  keep  alive  and  hold  the  support  of  tha 
community,  a  city  government  must  hav« 
consirucUve  departments  charged  with  tto» 
positive  fanetlan*  of  giving  day  by  day  serv* 
ice.  It  mu«t  provide  streeU  and  regulatt 
the^r  trafllc:  It  must  provide  water,  Bewet% 
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•cbooU.  IlfarsrlM.  parka,  hoaplt&la.  and  care 
for  th»  j)ubllc  health  and  the  poor.  Thus 
tt  makes  Itaelf  IndlspenaebU  to  the  homes 
and  buslneaaaa  of  the  population. 

PSACS    HA*    irO   SXLTISH    pacssxHU   OBom* 

We  must  have  International  cooperation 
for  peace  U  we  are  to  have  International 
cooperation  against  war.  If  Nations  should 
orgmlM  only  to  prevent  war,  tbetr  organi- 
■atton  would  go  stale  and  (all  asleep  after 
a  few  Tears  of  peace  while  It  was  left  with 
nothing  to  do  but  play  checkers. 
-^  We  must  proTlde  services  for  peace,  else 
•By  machinery  set  up  roerely  to  prevent  war 
will  be  useless.  It  will  not  earn  the  good 
will  and  the  prestige  necessary  to  give  It 
effective  authority.  We  cannot  expect  It  to 
stand  alone.  We  shall  have  to  evolve  and 
build  up  aroimd  it  a  group  of  international 
commissions  or  Institutions  .operating  every 
day  In  the  week  on  questlotu  that  get  down 
to  the  lives  of  the  peoples  and  their  bread 
and  butter. 

This  advance  across  the  no-man's  land  be- 
tween old  stubborn  frontiers,  both  on  the 
map  and  in  our  heads,  will  not  be  easy  go- 
ing. It  will  have  to  cut  a  way  through  the 
wire  entanglements  of  special  interests  and 
pnmuXL  lobbies  enrolled  on  the  side  of  Jeal- 
ous and  exclusive  nationalisms,  with  their 
flag-vrrappcd  votaries  crying  aloud,  "Oreat  la 
Diana  of  the  Bphestans." 

To  enlist  selfish  interest  and  lobbies  on 
the  side  of  International  cooperation  will 
be  a  alow  proosas.  But  unless  and  until 
nattemaltstlc  bickering  and  haggling  over 
leaser  economic  risks  or  saerlilees  can  k>e 
■ubordinatcd  to  the  greater,  tmlversal  In- 
terest, governments  will  be  unable  to  co- 
operate In  curbing  the  conflicts  of  trade. 
Ttaasa  are  the  sotuces  of  war.  which  burns 
up  in  a  few  years  all  the  profits  of  a  gen- 
vatloa  of  peace. 


•KAix  THB  ruma  saunro  to  tumkooui 
The  Paeclsts  snd  the  Naals  eontend  that  tlM 
free  peoples  cannot  take  this  nest  step  for- 
ward. Tb«y  parrot  Karl  Uan's  argument 
thst  our  ecOMWiP  system,  based  on  individ- 
ualism and  Um  profit  motive,  breads  a  blind 
grned  incapable  of  the  common  saerliloaa 
assissary  to  save  Itself. 
While  Bitler  sat  in  Jail  90  yaars  ago  this 

Sear  wriUng  Metn  Kainpf.  be  admitted  that 
la  prognun  for  tha  ooaqm— t  of  Oermany, 
IfeMi  «f  Hipap*.  and  tilttmataiy  of  th«  earth 
MgM  aet  ■BMssd  at  the  first  attampt.  In 
that  event,  bla  Naols  would  go  underground, 
or  back  to  the  beer  esllar  wbars  ha  plottad 
Mm  potaeb  that  eausad  bis  arraat.  Thay 
would  bide  their  time  tutll  the  fraa  BAtlona 
had  faUad  again,  aa  thay  fallad  aftar  World 
War  Ifo.  1,  to  make  a  peace  that  would  pay. 

Confident ly  the  imprlaoned  prophet  pre- 
dicted that  we  would  be  too  stupid,  too  short- 
sighted In  our  class  and  nationalistic  selfish- 
ness to  make  a  peace  that  paid.  With  our 
failure.  World  War  Mo.  8  would  come,  when 
we  would  be  eager  to  exchange  our  liberties 
for  his  "new  order"  and  throw  open  our 
gates  to  the  German  conquerors. 

That  is  the  taunt  and  the  challenge  the 
totaUtarl&ns  have  fltmg  at  us.  Now  the  time 
approacbea  for  us  to  answer  and  show  how 
dumb  or  bow  enlightened  we  are  In  our 
selfishness.  We  have  fooled  them  by  our 
ability  to  unite  In  war  and  achieve  an  Inter- 
national command  of  our  naval,  land,  and 
air  forces  such  as  had  not  been  seen  before 
since  the  rise  of  nations. 

The  agreements  negotiated  and  yet  to  be 
negotiated  are  a  promise  of  a  post-war  coop- 
eration among  the  free  nations  in  a  new  order 
of  their  own.  To  paraphrase  Lincoln  at  the 
outset  of  the  Civil  War,  we  shall  meanly  lose 
or  nobly  meet  a  great  opportunity,  poasibly 
the  last  opportunity,  to  save  our  form  of 
atrfllaatlon.  If  we  can  unite  In  peace  to 
dtsfwuve  the  dogma  of  the  slave  States,  as  we 
have  nnited  to  overthrow  them  In  war,  the 
future  will  belong  to  freedom. 


Did  Yob  Get  Those  Black 


EXTENSION  OP  I EMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H 


Market  NjloDS? 


BENDER 


or  OHIO 

nt  TBS  HOUSX  OP  REP^ESEIVTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  8]  leaker.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  F.  B.  I.  has  Jusj  broken  up  one 
of  the  most  lucrativ^  black-market 
rackets  unearthed  in  the  whole  war 
period.  The  arrest  of  sdveral  manufac- 
turers alleged  to  have  J  diverted  nylon 
threads  from  the  manuliacture  of  para- 
chutes and  glider  tow-n  pes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nylon  stockiigs  discloses  the 
magnitude  of  a  despict  ble  fraud  per- 
petrated upon  the  boys  whom  we  have 
sent  overseas  to  fight  ind  die  for  our 
liberties. 

It  appears  that  raw  njlon,  received  in 
a  factory  for  conversion  Into  thread  was 
occasionally  shipped  out  in  lesser  quan- 
tities with  the  discrepaxcy  explained  as 
"spoiled  products."  Th<  n  the  "spoiled" 
material  was  shipped  ou  to  hosiery  fac- 
tories for  processing.  Ii  some  cities,  the 
price  of  these  black- tnarket  nylons 
ranged  upward  to  and  t)eyond  $10  per 
pair,  and  those  who  pure  lased  such  hose 
were  buying  the  Ufesaiing  parachutes 
meant  for  our  airmen  ai  d  were  contrib- 
uting to  a  vast  fraud  on  t  he  people  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Black-market  transacions  cannot  be 
Justified  by  any  elastic  c  onscience.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  scored  agali.  More  power 
to  his  elbow. 


Disposal  of  GovoruMfl;  Proportj  and 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H 

Speaker,  the  bill  before 
5125)  to  provide  for  the 
than  $60,000,000,000  of 
ment  property,  plant, 
materially    improved 
adopted  in  the  committe ; 
the  legislation.  If  finall: ' 
administered,  according 
of  Congress,  will  give  thi  i 
man  an  opportunity  to 
sale  whatever  surplus 
in  small  lots  and  at 
This  is  the  way  it  shoui^ 
the  original   proposal 
permit  a  few  large 
quantities  of  goods  at 

The  Intent  of  the 
vides  for  the  disposal  o 
through  regularly 
mate  business  chaimels. 
written  into  the  bill  to 
night  speculators  from 


ANDRESEN. 


Mr. 
House  (H.  R. 
lisjwsal  of  more 
surplus  Govem- 
land,  has  been 
amendments 
The  terms  of 
approved  and 
to  the   intent 
small-business 
jiurchase  for  re- 
go<  ds  are  available 
reasonable  prices, 
be.  instead  of 
would  only 
operators  to  buy  large 
ba:  gain  prices, 
legislation  also  pro- 
surplus  goods 
established  and  legiti- 
Such  intent  is 
a  few  fly-by- 
juying  up  tre- 


t  tat 


8t)p 


mendous  quantities  of  property  at  5  or  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  to  be  resold  at  fabu- 
lous profits.  This  is  what  happened 
after  the  last  war  and  we  will  not  tol- 
erate it  again. 

I  urge  the  Senate  and  conference  com- 
mittee to  retain  the  provisions  for  small 
business,  as  well  as  the  intent  to  dis- 
tribute surplus  property  through  regu- 
larly established  and  legitimate  business 
channels. 

UQtTIOATION  or  SMALL  VUBTtnat 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  plight  of  the 
small-business  man  in  this  country.  On 
September  28, 1942,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  this  House,  I  predicted  that  adminis- 
tration policies  would  force  the  liquida- 
tion of  thousands  of  small-business  men. 
I  feel  it  timely  to  quote  from  that  speech 
to  show  what  has  happened  in  the  past  2 
years.    On  September  28.  1942, 1  said: 

UQTTmATION  OT  SMALL  BUSIMEaa 

Tens  of  thoussnds  of  small -business  men 
In  retail,  wholesale,  industrial,  and  service 
establishments  are  being  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness because  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  goods 
for  civilian  needs  and  other  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  Federal  agencies.  Amongst  these 
are  automobile  and  tire  dealers,  gasollns 
stations,  electricians,  plumbers,  lumber 
dealers,  Jobbers,  traveling  salesmen,  all  types 
of  small  manufacturers  who  cannot  convert 
to  war  production,  country  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers,  retail  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  many  others  engaged  in 
supplying  civilian  goods  and  servlcea  to  the 
public. 

I  have  registered  many  vigorous  protests 
against  twnscsssary  liquidation  of  this  grsat 
American  middle  class.  They,  together  with 
fanners  and  laborers,  have  been,  and  still 
are,  the  backbone  of  our  democrsey.  • 
Liquidate  them  and  you  destroy  the  factors 
which  have  given  stability  to  our  system  of 
govenunsnt  and  way  of  life.  These  groupa 
are  making  tremendotM  sacrinces  to  win  the 
war  In  being  forced  to  give  up  their  business, 
trada,  and  profession.  In  spite  of  this,  thay 
sttll  eontlnua  to  buy  bonds,  pay  taxes,  and 
give  patriotic  sarvica  to  their  country  and 
community.  They  must  be  kept  alive  and 
In  businsss,  for  when  they  pass  out  of  the 
eemmtmity  pioturs  big  businsss,  which  doea 
act  possaas  a  oommunity  soul,  steps  in  solely 
for  the  sake  of  profit.  I  strongly  lugs  that 
no  effort  be  spared  by  the  admlnUtration 
axid  Congress  to  keep  this  group  in  the  eco- 
nomic picture.  If  this  is  not  promptly  dona, 
otir  smaller  cities  and  villages  will  become  ' 
ghost  towns,  with  the  unemployed  walking 
the  streeu  and  In  distress. 

ONK  MUXION  AND  aKVKWTT-THSgg  THOtTSAND 
aMALL-BVSZMXSa  BaTABLISHMXKTS  CLOSED 
TRXia  OOOB8  JK  194S-«> 

To  bear  out  the  prediction  which  I 
made  in  my  1942  speech  I  want  to  quote 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  closing  up  of  small  Ameri- 
can business.  These  statistics  show  that 
1,073,000  business  enterprises  or  over  30 
percent  of  American  businessmen  were 
forced  out  of  business  in  1942-43.  At 
least  90  percent  of  the  business  places 
closed  or  liquidated  were  small-business 
enterprises,  as  such  establishments  em- 
ployed 4  or  less  people.  In  the  1940-41 
period  914,000  small-business  men  were 
forced  to  discontinue  business — largely 
as  a  result  of  administration  policies. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  nearly 
2.000.000  small -business  places  being 
liquidated  during  the  past  4  years. 
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This  liquidation  of  small  business  Is  a 
tragedy  to  American  economy.  For  11 
years  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
given  Up  service  to  small-business  men 
and  promised  aid  for  survival,  but  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  legislated  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness in  its  fight  for  survival,  but  New 
Deal  policy  makers  have  refused  or  failed 
to  carry  out  congressional  enactments 
In  this  respect. 

The  hope  of  our  great  American  mid- 
dle class  of  people,  which  includes  small 
business,  profession,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture, can  only  be  realized  in  a  change 
of  administration  to  nm  the  affairs  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the 
selection  of  a  Congress  that  will  fight  to 
recover  American  freedom  and  oppor- 
timlty  for  all  citizens  under  our  system 
of  representative  government. 


Resolutioiis  Adopted  at  the  Reunion  of 
the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  Philippine 
Insurrection  of  1898-99  Held  at  Port- 
land, Orec.,  August  13,  1944 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORXOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
reunion  of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers 
of  the  Spanish  American  War  and  Phil- 
ippine Inaurrectlon  of  1898-99,  which 
was  held  In  Portland.  Oreg..  August  13. 
1944.  some  Important  resolutions  were 
adopted  worthy  of  consideration  by  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  all 
American  citizens.  I  therefore  Include 
these  resolutions  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   They  are  at  follows: 


Wbaraas  tbe  8«eond  World  War  bas  demon- 
strated that  tba  United  BUtas  was  woefully 
unprepared  for  war  when  It  came;  and 

Whereas  our  Army  and  Navy  were  smaU  in 
size  and  lacked  trained  men  to  fill  the  regi- 
ments in  the  Army  and  to  man  tbe  ships  of 
the  Navy;  and 

Whereas  our  enemies  were  fully  aware  of 
this  stale  of  unpreparedness  for  war  that 
existed  to  the  United  States  at  that  time; 
and  . 

Whereas  If  the  United  States  had  possessed 
In  1940  a  large  and  powerful  Army  and  Navy, 
such  as  we  have  now,  and  a  large  and  power- 
ful reserve  force  of  young  men  who  had 
already  been  trained  for  war.  our  enemies 
would  never  have  provoked  a  war  with  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  our  young  men  were 
rejected  for  military  and  naval  service  on 
account  of  physical  and  mental  dlsquallflca- 
tlons,  which  a  proper  training  period  would 
probably  have  removed:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Veterans  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  of  the  Spanish 
War  and  Philippine  Insurrection  at  their 
annual  reunion  in  Laurelhurst  Park.  Port- 
land Orcg..  August  13.  1944.  commemoratirig 
the  capture  of  Manila.  Philippine  Islands. 
August  13.  1898.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  now  enact 


a  law  providing  that  every  young  man  of  the 
United  States  on  reaching  the  age  of  18  years 
shall  be  enrolled  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  undergo,  for  a  period 
of  1  year,  a  system  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training  which  will  best  fit  him  for  the 
patriotic  duty  of  defending  his  country  and 
maintaining  Its  sacred  principles  of  liberty. 
Justice,  and  fraternity  which  are  set  forth  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Perct  Wn-us, 

Chairman. 

BlCHASO  Deich, 

Secretary. 

Bzxx>ND   oaiooH   voLXJimia  mFAimiT   posi- 

WAE    AIMS 

Whereas  It  seems  to  be  fashionable  now. 
with  certain  people,  to  predict  what  our  post- 
war alms  shall  be;  and 

Whereas  war  veterans  should  be  heard 
when  a  post-war  settlement  is  effected: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  veterans  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry  of  the  Spanish 
War  and  Philippine  Insurrection,  at  their 
annual  reunion,  held  in  Laurelhurst  Park. 
Portland.  Oreg..  August  13,  1944,  commemo- 
rating the  capture  of  Manila.  Philippine  Is- 
lands, on  August  13,  1898.  That  In  their 
opinion  the  Allied  Nations  should  firmly  Insist 
upon  the  following: 

(a)  Complete  evacuation  by  Oermany  of 
all  the  occupied  countries  under  her  control. 

(b)  All  German  war  factories,  includtog 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  war  planes, 
submarines,  war  Bhips,  cannons,  small  arms, 
machine  guns,  and  ammunition,  be  totally 
destroyed. 

(c)  German  schools  be  placed  under  con- 
trol of  the  Allied  Nations  for  many  years. 

(d)  Allied  garrisons  to  be  maintained  In 
all  large  German  cities  for  many  years,  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  peaoe  treaty. 

(e)  Complete  destruction  of  all  German 
war  equipment.  Including  war  ships,  subma- 
rines, war  planes,  cannon,  machine  guns, 
small  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  tanks, 

(f )  The  Oerman  General  Staff  to  be  abol- 
ished and  prevented  from  reorganising. 

(g)  Oermany  to  be  divided  Into  separata 
states,  Including  Pruasla,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  WUrttamberg,  and  others,  and  pre- 
vented from  combining  again  Into  one  na- 
tion, these  separata  states  to  be  organised 
under  lupervUlon  of  tbe  Allied  Nations, 

(h)  The  Gennan  press  to  be  under  control 
and  supervision  of  the  Allied  Nations  for 
many  years. 

(1)  Oarmaa  aasemblles  of  all  kinds  to  ba 
strictly  controlled  by  the  Allied  Nations  for 
many  yean. 

(J)  Freedom  of  reUglon  to  be  established 
and  maintained.  RlghU  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  the  Christian  Science  Church 
to  be  reestablished.    And  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  to  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
Japan  should  be  required  to  evacuate  and 
relinquish  all  control  over  China,  Manchuria, 
Korea,  Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Indo- 
china. Malaya.  Burma,  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
and  aU  other  Islands  which  she  has  unlaw- 
fully acquired;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Allied  Nations  should 
firmly  insist  upon  for  Japan  all  the  demands 
made  upon  Germany  In  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g).  (h).  (1).  and  (J)  aa 
heretofore  outlined,  substituting  the  names 
Japan  and  Japanese  where  required  and  ex- 
cepting that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
divide  Japan  into  separate  states;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  lUly  should  be  required  to 
undergo  similar  treatment  as  Japan;  and  be 

It  further  .^,    ^     ^     #  ♦»,.. 

Resolved,  That  the  responsible  heads  of  the 

Governments  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy, 

and  a  certato  number  of  their  moat  Important 


leaders,  will  be  tried  by  military  commissions 
of  the  AUied  Nations  and  duly  punished. 

PncT  Wnxis. 

Chairman, 

RlCHAKO  DncH,  . 

Secretary, 


Celler  Urfes  Upon  Halifax  New  Declara- 
tion on  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EWIANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE* 

Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 
Mr.   CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter: 

His  EXCrLLKWCT  THE  Eahl  o»  Hautax, 
British  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 
YouB  Excxllenct:  At  the  recent  political 
conventions  In  the  United  States,  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  Incor- 
porated specific  plariks  into  their  platforms 
calling  upon  Great  BrlUln  to  permit  unre- 
stricted Jewish  immigration  and  land  owner- 
ship m  the  mandated  territory  of  Paleetlne 
and  for  iU  establishment  aa  a  democratic 
Jewish  commonwealth. 

Such  unanimity  on  a  single  Issue  should 
make  crystal  clear  to  the  government  of  your 
honored  "country  that  there  is  strongest  bi- 
partisan support  m  the  United  States  for  tba 
abrogation  of  the  Malcolm  MacDonald  white 
paper,  which,  In  so  many  words,  precluded 
immigration  and  land  ownership  in  Palestine 
on  the  grounds  of  race  and  reUglon.  As  you 
know,  this  so-called  white  paper  was  viola- 
tive of  three  solemn  pledges: 

I,  The  Balfoiw  Declaration,  accepted  by  tba 
United  BUtea. 

a.  The  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  CJongress  of  the  United  States  in  1992. 

3.  The  Anglo-American  Treaty  signed  la 

1934 

Contrary  to  the  trend  of  general  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  action  on  the  bi- 
partisan Wright-Compton  raaolution.  intro- 
dticed  Into  the  House  of  Bepcesentatlvea, 
was  held  in  abeyance  In  dafwenM  to  tbe 
wishes  of  your  government. 

Announcement  was  made  recently  of  tbe 
realgnatlon  of  Sir  Harold  MacMlcbael  as  High 
Commissioner  of  Palestine  and  of  bla  replace- 
ment by  Lord  Gort,  formerly  mlllUry  |0T- 
emor  of  the  Island  of  Malta.  It  U  earneaUy 
hoped  and  desired  that  this  change  will  uaber 
in  an  era  of  good  will,  friendship,  and  under- 
standing between  the  British  Colonial  OfBca 
and  aU  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

In  view  of  the  formal  statemenU  made  by 
the  two  great  political  parties  In  the  United 
States,  coinciding  with  the  appointment  of  a 
new  High  Commissioner,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  now  presented  to  the  new  adminis- 
tration In  Palestine  and  to  the  British  Co- 
lonial Office  to  eliminate  the  heart-breaking 
restrictions  against  Jews  which  resulted  from 
the  so-called  Malcolm  MacDonald  white  pa- 
per Coming  at  this  time,  such  a  declaration 
of  a  change  in  poUcy  would  revive  the  hope 
and  the  courage  of  any  living  Jews  now 
trapped  In  Hitler's  Festung  Europe.  It  would 
likewise  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  future 
of  Anglo-American  relations. 
Respectfully  yours. 

EMANtm,   ClCT.T.Wt. 

I  sent  the  same  letter  to  His  Majesty^ 
Minister  for  Colonies  in  London  and  to 
His  Excellency,  Lord  Gort,  at  the  Govern- 
ment House,  Jerusalem. 
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Rofsuui-TraiBed  Sidney  Hillmui  Directs 
Political  Action  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICBIOAll 

117  THK  HOUSS  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdat.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  money 
Is  now  b^ng  solicited  from  laboring  men 
and  women  to  swell  the  slush  fimd  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  working  peo- 
ple for  term  No.  4  and  to  smear  and 
purge  every  candidate  for  Congress- 
Democrats  or  Republicans — who  will  not 
•orrender  to  left-wing  radicals  and  Com- 
munists. Sidney  Hillman.  Russian-bom 
and  Russian-trained,  is  the  czar  of  this 
C.  I.  O.  Communist  front.  With  the  aid 
of  Browder,  leader  of  the  Communist 
(dissolved?)  Party,  this  alien-minded 
group  seeks  complete  control  of  the  po- 
litical and  economic  life  of  132.000.000 
American  people.  It  was  Hillman  who 
was  elated  over  the  Red  control  in  sit- 
down  strikes.  If  the  subversive  elements 
in  this  country  can  rise  to  power  by 
wringing  dollars  from  the  sweat  of  loyal 
Americans  by  Communist  technique, 
then  free  elections  have  come  to  an  end 
In  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

I  offer  for  the  Rscoro  a  clear  and  con- 
cise statement  by  the  noted  columnist. 
Prank  R.  Kent,  which  appeared  In  the 
Detroit  Pree  Press  of  August  11.  1M4, 
entitled  "Hillman  as  an  Issue": 

HnXJCAIf  As  AN  ISSTTS 

(By  Prank  R.  K>nt) 

Wabhimvtom.—As  th«  weeks  go  by  It  be- 
eomes  clearer  that  the  Rusalan-born  Mr.  Sid- 
ney HUlman.  with  his  commxislstlc  back- 
ground and  aflUlatlons.  bis  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee,  his  Communist-controlled 
American  Labor  Party  and  bis  M.OOOOOO 
fourtb-tenn  fund.  U  the  outstanding  figure 
tn  this  campaign,  and  that  be  and  what  he 
represents  ar«  Ukely  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing taaue. 

And  tbey  should  be.  Por  this  la  their 
flght.  It  has  been  from  the  start;  It  wUl  be 
to  the  end.  And  success  will  put  the  force* 
lined  up  behind  lir.  fiillman  In  a  position 
of  dooiinanoe  and  power  such  as  no  on* 
ii— BHWl  they  cotild  achieve. 

Por  the  first  time  the  ndlcal  and  subv«r- 
•lenient*  are  not  only  lined  up  solidly 
•  Prvaidentlal  candidate  but.  taking 
loaaaaalao  of  his  party,  are  making 
th*  flght  for  him.  That  is  not  exaggera- 
tion: It  Is  a  simple  statement  of  the  facta. 

And  when  jou  link  them  with  a  Pederal 
machine  of  three  and  one-half  million  Job- 
ftoMan.  plus  the  weight  of  the  Kelly-Hague 
typ*  ot  city  bo— ts.  the  formidable  nature 
of  tb*  fourth-term  combination  can  b* 
realtaMd. 

That  tbia  sltuaUon  1*  distasteful  and  of- 
flenslve  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  American 
people  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Nor.  once 
•laarly  eompi«b«nd*d.  can  there  be  much 
^piwtlcm  that  th*  r*actloo  would  be  strong 
and  unfaroraM*. 

The  difilculty  Is  to  get  the  facts  home  to 
them.  This  win  t»e  the  big  test  of  Oover- 
Bor  Dawey^  ability  as  a  candidate.  Por.  It 
ti  aoecpted  that  be  Is  going  to  meet  th* 
O.  I.  O. -Communist  combinatkm  bead-on. 
Moa  to  do  so  would  be  stupid  as  wall  as  crav- 


en and  Governor  Dewey  Is  :  lelther.  As  every 
vote  the  C.  I.  O.  can  inl  uence  and  every 
Commimist  in  the  countr}  is  pro-Roosevelt 
anyhow.  It  Is  clear  be  can  lose  no  vote*  by 
a  bold  challenge. 

On  the  contrary,  if  his  oiallenge  is  strong 
enough  and  his  attack  skll  tul  enough,  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  he  can  gain  as  many 
vote*. 


Gkosts  at  the  Daks 
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Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washing  x)n  Times-Her- 
ald of  Monday.  August  2  L,  1944: 
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(By  Prank  C.  Wyddrop) 

Dumbarton  Oaks,  the 
takes  up  a  long,  long  bloc: : 
in  Georgetown,  is  one  of 
houses  in   *he  world, 
former  I7nlted  SUtes 
gentlne,  and  his  wife, 
leisiire  time  during  80 
matic  service  collecting 
It.      Then   they   gave   the 
Harvard  University  as  a 
and  museum. 

Scholars  have  come  long 
in  rich  quietude  at  DumbaHon 
behind  lU  high  brick  walls 
trees  that  muffle   vulgar 
streeta. 

Today.    Undersecretary 
tlnius,  Jr.,  Britain's  Sir 
Russia's   Ambassador 
China's  Ambassador  Dr. 
numerous   other   offlcials 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  sketcti 
claim  will  be  an  intematic 
forcing  peace.     The  news 
of  details  about  what  they 

But  as  they  meet,  they 
by  ghosts.     Big  old  house 
Oaks  are  all  supposed  to 
bow,  according  to  the 
reading  late  at  night 
perate  search  for  a  way  of 

Such  ghosts  usually  are 
Immediate  family  and  may 
their  first  names  after  a 

Tb«  ghosts  at  Dumbarton 
ent  in  that  they  niunber 
are  all  strangers,  and  what 
Tbey  are.  In  fact.  Poles. 

Of  course  tbey  wont 
Ambassador  Gromyko  with 
chain-rattling  for   he   Is 
training  accustomed  to  thfc 
dered  millions.     But  it  will 
see  bow  Mr.  Stettlnlus  gets 

These  Pollsb  ghosts  are 
ton  Oaks  because  they  wanjt 
Stettlnlus  does  about  the 
oerlty  for  all  the  four-freectom 
wit.  Poland. 

You  may  well  have  forgotten 
but  the  war  m  Europe 
her  1.   1939.  because  Pol 
go  to  hell  on  several  othe  ■ 

The  Poles  were  put  up 
and  Pranoe.     On  March  31. 
later  Chamberlain  told  the 
Commons:  "In  the  event  of 
clearly  threatened  Polish 
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which  the  Polish  Government,  accordingly, 
considered  as  vital  to  resist  with  their  na- 
tional forces.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  feel  themselves  bound  at  once  to  lend 
the  Polish  Government  all  support  in  their 
power. 

"They  have  given  the  Polish  Government 
an  assurance  to  that  effect.  I  may  add  that 
the  Prench  Government  have  authorized  me 
to  make  it  plain  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  do  His  Majesty's  Government." 

The  Poles  thought  that  promise  meant 
something,  so  they  tangled  with  Hitler  in 
September  1939  while  Britain  and  Prancs 
waged  their  famous  sitzkrieg. 

But  not  Mr.  Gromyko's  Russia.  Stalin 
had  Just  engineered  a  deal  with  Hitler  in 
late  August  fen-  Germany  and  Rvissia  to  par- 
tition Poland  for  the  fourth  time. 

Hitler  explained  It  all  to  the  Germans  after 
the  fact  on  October  8.  1939,  in  a  speech  to 
the  RelclvBtag: 

'Toland  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  will  never 
rise  again.  This  Is  guaranteed  by  two  of  the 
largest  states  in  the  world.  Final  reorgani- 
zation of  this  territory  and  the  question  of 
reestablishment  of  the  Polish  state  are  prob- 
lems which  will  not  be  solved  by  a  war  in 
the  west  but  exclusively  by  Russia  on  the  on* 
hand  and  Germany  on  the  other." 

In  Moscow.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molo- 
tov  echoed  almost  Hitler's  exact  words  in  a 
speech  to  the  supreme  cotmcll  of  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  on  October  31,  1939: 

".One  swift  blow  to  Poland,  first  by  the 
German  Army  and  then  by  the  Red  Army,  and 
nothing  was  left  of  this  ugly  offspring  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty." 

And  at  the  end,  for  you  to  remember  and 
think  about  these  days,  he  added: 

"We  have  always  held  that  a  strong  Ger- 
many is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  a 
diuable  peace  in  Europe." 

Stalin,  who  has  never  yet  demanded  "im- 
condltional  surrender"  of  Germany,  has  re- 
peated that  declaration  in  favor  of  a  "strong 
Germany"  time  and  again,  these  past  2  years. 

Between  them  Hitler  and  Stalin  have  killed 
millions  of  Poles.  We  have  just  seen  pic- 
tures of  the  German  murder  factories  in 
which  the  Gestapo  have  gassed  and  buirned 
Poles  by  the  thousands. 

The  world  is  properly  disgusted  d  horri- 
fied by  what  the  Nazis  have  done.  But  what 
about  the  equally  bloody  work  of  the  Reds? 

The  ghosts  at  Diwibarton  Oaks  today  will 
be  a  trouble  to  Mr.  Stettiniiu.  Because  Po- 
land is  the  test  case. 

And  what  chance  does  he  have  of  giving 
the  Poles  a  square  deal,  with  Mr.  Gromyko 
of  Russia  looking  Mr  Stettlnlus  coldly  in  the 
eye — and  Pal  Joey's  armies  ripping  through 
Poland  again  for  the  fotirtb  Invasion  of  that 
country  since  19397 


The  F.  E.  P.  C  and  the  P.  A.  C  of  C  I.  0. 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
radio  speech  on  June  29  during  my  recent 
campaign.  I  condemned  the  policies  and 
actions  of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  so-called  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee.  Many 
people  have  written  me  for  copies  of  this 
address.  Because  of  the  general  interest 
In  these  two  organizations,  and  because 
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the  American  people  should  be  fully 
Informed  concerning  these  threats  to  our 
democracy,  I  am  now  including  it  in  my 
remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  six  15-minute 
speeches  over  this  radio  station  delivered 
by  way  of  report  to  you  folks  who  have  hon- 
ored me  by  election  to  the  Congress.  In 
these  short  talks  only  a  few  problems  can  be 
briefly  discussed.  In  talk  No.  1  I  discussed 
the  growing  menace  of  bureaucracy  and  what 
we  should  do  about  it.  In  talk  No.  2  I  dis- 
cussed the  work  I  have  done  and  expect  to  do 
in  our  flght  against  discriminatory  freight 
rates  and  against  trusts  and  monopolies,  es- 
pecially the  gttfantic  farm  machinery  trust. 

This  Ulk  will  be  devoted  to  an  attack  upon 
two  other  evils  which  threatep  our  domestic 
pence  and  security.    Only  by  recognizing  and 
understanding  evils  can  we  defend  ourselves 
against  them.    By  understanding  the  cause 
of  disease  we  can  eliminate  disease  by  remov- 
ing the  causes.    There  are  two  new  cancer- 
ous growths  in  American  life  which,  if  un- 
abated, will  bring  us  to  grief.    Well  discuss 
In  order  named  the  so-called  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee,  which  could  more 
properly  be  called  the  Unfair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  and  the  so-called  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  a 
radical,  communistic  group  who  are  seeking 
to  defeat  public  officials  unfriendly  to  their 
program  of  state  socialism.     The  principles 
and  objectives  of  both  committees  are  ob- 
noxious to  the  American  way  of  life,  and  con- 
stitute threats  to  our  free  institutions.     The 
responsibility  for  these  two  committees  doss 
not  rest  particularly  upon  either  Democrats 
or  Republicans.    In  fact,  an  appropriation  for 
the  P.  E.  P.  C.  was  recently  saved  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  votes  of  Re- 
publican  Congressmen.    The   Pair   Employ- 
ment  Practice   Committee    was    created    by 
Presidential  decree"  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of    promoting    fair    employment    practices 
throughout  the  country.    From  the  begin- 
ning, however.  It  has  meddled  in  the  legiti- 
mate practices  of  legitimate  business  and  has 
now  grown  Into  an  arrogant,  obnoxious  bu- 
reau which  seeks  permanent  status  and  au- 
thority.    While  only  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  Negro,  65  percent  of  the  personnel  of 
this  committee  is  Negr>  and  much  of  the 
white   personnel   has   a  communistic   tinge, 
many  of  them  being  notorious  radicals  with 
Communist  affiliations. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  Committee  was 
to  attack  22  railroads  and  4  rail  brotherhoods 
for  alleged  discrimination  against  Negroes. 
When  12  southern  railroads  refused  to  employ 
Negroes  as  conductors  and  engineers  they 
were  cited  for  contempt.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  recent  order  of  the  P.  E.  P.  C. 
directing  the  Dallas  News  to  delete  any  men- 
tion of  color  in  advertlssments.  A  News  ad 
stating,  "Wanted,  colored  man  to  work  at 
night  as  paper  handler"  was  held  to  be  dis- 
crimination against  white  labor.  The  paper 
was  ordered  to  disregard  race  and  color  in 
both  advertisements  and  employment. 

Another  case  in  the  Western  Electric  plant 
at  Baltimore  fiuther  Illustrates  the  nattue  of 
this  Committee.  When  partitions  were  torn 
out  between  white  and  colored  toilets  the 
company  sought  to  rebuild  them.  The  F.  E. 
P  C.  immediately  stepped  in  and  decreed  that 
no  separate  toilet  facilities  should  be  main- 
tained m  the  plant,  stating  that  to  maintain 
these  separate  facilities  was  an  act  of  dis- 
crimination. 

The  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  Com- 
mittee are  to  break  down  all  forms  of  racial 
segregation.  This  Committee  would  force 
upon  the  coimtry  complete  social  equality, 
the  indiscriminate  conunlngllng  of  races.  As 
your  Congressman  I  spoke  against  this  Com- 
mittee on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  sought  to 
eliminate  Its  appropriation.  This  attack  was 
not  an  attack  upon  the  Negro,  for  whom  I 
have   great   sympathy.    Segregation   If  not 


discrimination.  These  vicious  and  misguided 
individuals  liave  no  more  right  to  force  whites 
Into  Negro  society  than  to  force  Negroes  into 
white  society. 

The  Lord  made  the  different  races  and 
colors  of  people.  Race  purity  Is  a  virtue,  not 
a  vice.  The  quail  and  the  turtledove  do 
not  cohabit.  The  catfish  and  the  bass  live 
in  the  same  waters  but  do  not  unite.  I  feel 
sure  many  Negroes  are  proud  of  their  race 
and  wish  to  keep  it  relatively  pure. 

Prior  to  1940  pictures  were  required  on 
civil-service  applications  and  a  designation 
of  the  race  to  which  one  belonged.  In  1940 
a  clvil-servlce  bill  provided  that  pictures 
should  no  longer  appear  on  civil-service  ap- 
plications, and  that  race  should  not  be  dis- 
closed thereby.  At  that  time  I  successfully 
offered  an  amendment  to  strike  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill,  contending  that  prospec- 
tive employers  should  at  least  have  the  right 
to  see  the  picture  of  the  person  to  be  hired, 
and  to  know  the  race  to  which  such  person 
belonged.  I  contended  that  If  a  Negro  were 
sought  for  a  certain  Job,  a  Negro  should  be 
secured,  and  vice  versa.  Although  I  was  suc- 
cessful m  the  Congress,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  a  result  of  pressure  from  cer- 
tain groups  In-  the  Capital,  and  from  certain 
politicians  seeking  Negro  votes,  deleted  these 
distinguishing  marks  from  their  records. 
This  was  a  first  step  In  the  campaign  that 
has  led  to  the  P.  E.  P.  C. 

Yotxr  Congressnian  is  one  of  a  small  group 
who  has  pledged  himself  to  defeat  proposed 
plans  and  legislation  for  the  continuance  of 
this  un-American  agency  which,  throtigh 
bureaucratic  coercion  and  Intimidation, 
would  completely  revolutionize  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  enterprise  and  would 
eventually  destroy  the  social  and  economic 
standards  of  all  races. 

Now  for  the  second  part  of  this  talk,  my 
attack  upon  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  First,  let  me  say,  like  many 
other  southern  Democrats  who  fear  and 
distrust  this  Committee.  I  am  a  friend  of 
labor,  organized  or  unorganized.  My  ances- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  house  have  been 
from  the  beginning  of  time  fanners  and  la- 
borers who  earned  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  The  folks  who  toll  have  al- 
ways been  the  backbone  and  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  are  entitled  to  protection 
from  radical,  communistic  leadership  that 
would  destroy  them. 

In  my  1938  race  for  Congress  the  first 
line  of  my  platform  was  this:  "I  believe  in 
democracy.  I  hate  communism  and  fascism." 
In  May  of  1940  I  succeeded  In  attaching 
the  following  amendment  to  a  National  De- 
fense War  Department  Appropriation  bill: 
"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  money 
authorized  under -this  legislation  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any  Communist 
or  Fascist."  That  was  among  the  first  ef- 
forts made  In  the  Congress  to  purge  our  Gov- 
ernment of  Communists  and  those  who  have 
contempt  for  the  Constitution. 

A  few  months  ago.  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  defeating  Members  of  Congress  im- 
frlendly  to  their  program,  the  Political  Action 
Committee  of  the  C,  I.  O.  was  created,  headed 
by  Russian -born  Sidney  Hllhnan,  long  the 
President  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  C.  I.  O.  Mr.  Hillman 
came  from  Russia  in  1907  and  is  said  to  have 
objected  to  military  service  during  the  first 
World  War.  His  Political  Action  Committee 
has  been  condemned  by  William  Green, 
President  of  the  A.  P.  or  L.  as  being  Com- 
munist inspired  and  dominated.  Even  radl- 
calMjohn  L.  Lewis,  who  I  at  one  time,  perhaps 
In  error,  called  Public  Enemy  No.  1,  has 
labeled  this  Committee  a  Communist  organi- 
zation. Nevertheless  this  Committee  has 
boasted  of  some  •4.000.000  to  Its  political  pot 
to  spend  in  electing  friendly  candidates  and 
defeating  unfriendly  candidates,  and  has 
opened  14  regional  offices  throughout  the 
United  States,  Including  ons  In  Dallas.    I 


consider  It  a  compliment  to  be  on  the  black- 
list of  this  Committee.  If  I  am  defeated, 
they  will  Uke  fuU  credit  for  it. 

Among  the  Committee's  avowed  friends  at 
this  time  is  Earl  Browder,  long  president  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  America,  and  re- 
cently released  from  the  penitentiary.  This 
organization  has  strongly  supported  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee,  and  is  ad- 
vocating Its  creation  as  a  permanent  a*?ency 
of  Government  with  increased  power.  It  has 
opposed  parity  prices  to  farmers,  has  advo- 
cated Federal  antllynch  laws,  and  Pederal 
laws  abolishing  poll  taxes.  It  would  destroy 
all  States'  rights.  It  has  condemned  all 
forms  of  segregation  as  discrimination,  and 
has  at  all  times  placed  so-called  social  gains, 
group  privileges,  ahead  of  the  country's  war 
program. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  the  ewnplets 
story  of  Thomas  de  Lorenzo,  who  U  typical 
of  those  whom  the  Political   Action   Com- 
mittee of  the  O.  I.  O    defends.    When  ths 
war  broke  out  the  Navy  gave  millions  of  dol- 
lars  In   airplane  contracts  to   the  Brewster 
Aeronautical   Corporation.    About  the   tlms 
the  war  program  bagan  Thomas  de  Lorenzo 
became  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.  union  which 
controlled  the  Brewster  plant  and  its  90,000 
employees.   Prom  the  beginning  the  Brewster 
plant  had  labor  troubles.     Numerous  strikes, 
slow  downs,  and  failures  to  meet  schedules 
cost  the  Government  millions  of  dollars  and 
many  airplanes,  and  finally  resulted  In  the 
cancellation  of  the  Brewster  contract.     In 
exhaustive   hearings   before   a  congressional 
committee    It    developed    thst    Thomss    de 
Lorenzo,  president  and  dicUtor  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
at  Brewster,  had  gone  under  six  different 
names.    He  admitted  having  lied  about  his 
age,  name,  and  former  employment  at  the 
time  he  was  hired  by  Brewster.    He  admitted 
having  sworn  falsely  in  court  when  be  se- 
cured a  change  in  his  name.    Although  -at 
one  time  he  swore  he  had  never  been  arrested, 
he  later  admitted  15  charges  and  convictions 
of   misdemeanors   and  two   Indictments  for 
felonies.     He  admitted  filing  several  false  In- 
come-tax returns,  of  having  lied  on  a  clvll- 
servlce   application,    and   of   having   sworn 
falsely  to  his  draft  board.     After  admitting 
all  these  numerous  cases  of  perjury  and  false 
swearing,  Mr.  de  Lorenzo  stated  that  he  had 
no  Intention  of  changing  his  way  of  life,  and 
expected  to  lie  whenever  It  was  necessary. 

Mr.  de  Lorenzo  admitted  causing  a  slow- 
down in  the  Brewster  plant  at  one  time  be- 
cause   three   women,    not   members   of   bis 
union,  were  found  asleep  in  the  fuselage  of 
a  plane,  and  discharged    by  the  foreman. 
After  admitting  responsibility  for  strikes  and 
slow-downs  and  a  loss  In  airplane  production 
Mr.  de  Lorenzo  made  this  statement,  "Our 
policy  Is  not  to  win  the  war  at  any  cost.   Ths 
policy  of  our  local  union  Is  to  win  the  war 
without  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  rights 
which  we  have  at  the  present  time."    He  re- 
peated, confirmed,  and  verified  this  statement 
subsequent  to  Its  making.    At  another  time 
he  confirmed  and   admitted  having  stated, 
when  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  loss  of  air- 
plane   production    might    cost    the    lives    of 
American  soldiers,  that  "If  I  had  brothers  at 
the  front  who  needed  the  10  or  12  planes  that 
were  sacrificed  I  would  let  them  die."    In 
other  words,  this  reprehensible  president  of 
C.  I.  O.  Local  No.  365,  U.  A.  W.,  C.  L  O.,  who 
completely  dominated  the  labor  In  one  of  our 
large   airplane  plants,  was  more  concerned 
with  Imaginary  grievances  and  selfish  gains 
than  with  the  blood  of  his  own  brothers. 

In  a  speech  on  the  fioor  of  Congress  on 
February  26.  1942.  I  read  the  following  report 
from  the  Washington  Post : 

"Alex  Blatot,  who  was  reported  by  the  Aaw- 
clated  Press  yesterday  as  having  led  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  workers  out  ol 
the  Monarch  Aluminum  Manufacttirlng  Co. 
plant  at  Cleveland,  figured  last  year  In  hear- 
ings before  the  Dies  Committee  Invsstigatli^t 
Un-American  Activities.    On  Jime  10  he  was 
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pictured  before  the  committee  aa  a  Commu- 
ixlst.  an  alien,  and  a  former  convict.  He  de- 
nied testimony  of  two  wltneaae*  who  said  he 
luul  told  them  he  was  a  Coxnmimlst,  but  ad- 
BiJtted  he  was  a  Hungarian  whose  final 
dtlMBiahlp  papers  had  been  held  up.  and  that 
IM  l»d  served  11  months  in  a  reformatory  on 
•  charge  of  automobile  theft." 

I  then  added:  "An  alien  and  an  admitted 
ex -convict  stcpe  production  on  vital  airplane 
parts.  This  Is  an  Insult  to  patriotic  labor 
throughout  America." 

Thcra  are  numy  Alex  Blalnts  and  Thomas 
de  Loranoos  within  the  folds  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  They  cast 
•n  ugly  shadow  upon  the  marvelous  produc- 
tion record  of  American  Industry  and  Ameri- 
can labor.  They  cast  an  ugly  shadow,  too, 
•croM  the  years  Immediately  ahead. 

Such  groups  as  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  and  the 
Political  Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  are 
threats  to  the  security,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  people,  particularly 
the  people  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

As  your  Congreaaman  I  shall  continue  to 
light  against  theao  baneful  Influences  In 
Amarloui  life.  Their  weapons  are  false  prop- 
■faikda.  fear,  threats,  coercion,  intimidation, 
and  political  action  against  those  who  thwart 
tbetr  dealgns.  America  must  not  be  domi- 
nated by  any  selflsb-lntereat  pressiu*  groups. 
To  expose  and  defeat  them  shall  be  my  con- 
stant aim  and  effort. 


IB  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

r  THE  HOU8S  or  RKPRBKMTATIVI8 

Tuesday,  Aufnut  22. 1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Ric- 
ou>.  I  Include  the  foUowlnf  editorial  from 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News  oX  Au- 
fuet  16. 1944: 


eomuAtnm  m 

T^ebnieally  the  Praddtnt  of  the  United 
•latM  u  Oonmander  in  Chief  of  all  the 
Armed  foroM  of  the  eeuntry. 

Xn  aetual  praetloe.  however,  this  title  ie  a 
Aomlaal  one.  MUltafT  ^utlea  are  left  to 
MlUiarf  iMh  who  by  reeaon  of  eareful  train- 
IM  MUl  iMf  MPiVlMMe  are  qualtfled  to 
MHM*  theiMpfiiibimf  of  direoilni  our 
•r«Md  fofoee  duHnf  lime  of  war, 

■o.  Frealdeiit*  aa  a  rule  have  Ifftiered  the 
flMl  that,  by  virtue  nf  their  oAee,  Iheyare 
kaaia  of  iha  Muiitryi  armed  foreea.  They 
§•«•  been  eonuiit  io  be  hnowit  ae  the  Chief 
BMIIII«e  or  this  ereal  RaMiliUe. 
^Ml  uatU  Mi.  llftoaevelf  MMM  upon  Ihe 
■eenei  In  fan,  imi  uittii  he  beeame  a  eandl* 
date  tm  a  fourih  Itrm  aa  Ifeeldettl  wai  uae 
or  ia«  iMNMmry  tlUe  el 


iNMle  el  the  more  »i 
wmmunif  in  Chief. 

Now.  Iheueh.  Ihe  New  Seal  Hublitiaie  aM 
■MiiAtf  run  uee  ««f  ll^er  (luillieat  )»urp«)iNi 
ilr.  SMieeveli  ii  beiHf  reftfttd  Ui  m*<fe  yflen 

ya   A^^^  MHAfMft  AA  AgHMiAA^Mf  la  M|Aa|  |^Am 

id  to  ai  muddiii  9t 


9^9  ^PBBPW  w  OTW 

flM  MB  iMeal  iBf  reeleitlwi  Ilr.  Naoeevelt 
Ii  •  feurlli  term  la  baaed  upon  the  theory 
that  a  ehange  should  not  be  made  In  the 
oAkM  of  Commander  la  Ohlal  whUe  the  war 
lain  pratreM. 

TiM  theory  that  Mr.  MooeeTelt  la  the  mili- 
tary taniua  that  la  directing  our  effort  doea 
aat  kkoM  wa««r. 

Mr  mooaavalt  la  a  elTUlan  and  alwaya  haa 
AU  of  nia  aoorto  ha?a  bew  devoted  to 


politics.  In  polities  he  fa  is  had  plenty  of 
experience  and  plenty  of  training,  and  haa 
come  to  be  recognized  aa  )ne  of  the  smart- 
est, if  not  the  smartest,  p)lltlclan  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

However,  experience,  tra  nlng,  and  skill  In 
politics  do  not  qualify  a  man  for  military 
position,  even  a  minor  on  i. 

All  of  our  top-notch  mill  .ary  men,  all  thoae 
of  England,  Russia,  Japan,  and  Germany,  are 
men  who  have  devoted  the  r  lives  to  study  of 
military  problems.  They  are  graduates  of 
the  finest  military  schools  In  the  world,  and 
moat  of  them  have  had  ^'ide  experience  In 
actual  combat. 

There  Is  one  notable  exe  !ptlon — Adolf  Hit- 
ler, the  Oarman  fuehrer  '  rho  takes  a  hand 
In  the  development  of  German  military 
strategy.  And  Hitler  has  lad  miliury  expe- 
rience, as  a  corporal  In  he  German  Army 
In  World  War  No.  1. 

But  this  experience  waii  not  sufBclent  to 
qualify  Hitler  for  military  leadership,  Judg- 
ing by  the  disastrous  resi  ilts  that  have  at- 
tended his  interference  w  th  the  grand  war 
plan  developed  by  the  Qjrman  high  com- 
mand. 

German  military  leader;  are  blaming  Hit- 
ler's blunders  for  costly  c  efeats  suffered  by 
German  arms;  they  are  act  using  him  of  hav- 
ing arbitrarily  overruled  t  tie  high  command 
In  matters  of  such  tremc  adous  importance 
that  they  havie  brought  Ge  many  to  the  verge 
of  defeat. 

It  thus  may  be  seen  wl  tat  happens  when 
a  civilian  attempts  to  give  military  decisions, 
when  politics  and  miliary  mattera  are 
scrambled. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  ihe  United  States 
suffering  military  defeat!  through  civilian 
management  or  political  c  amplications.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  too  wise  for   ;hat. 

He  leavee  mlliUry  mitters  to  military 
men.  General  Marshall.  A  Imlral  King.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower.  General  i  acArthur,  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  all  the  other  <  rack  military  men 
plan  the  campaigns  and  execute  them. 

Our  part  of  the  war  la  being  directed  by 
men  well  qualified  throi  gh  long  years  of 
training  and  study,  throu  (b  experience  and 
natural  aptitude.  The  tm  ulta  of  this  prao- 
tlc«  are  a  aticcesslon  of  gn  at  victories. 

Any  attempt  to  place  credit  elsewhere  la 
mtsleadlnR  and  takes  credl  t  away  from  those 
who  have  tolled  long  yean  to  prepare  them- 
•elvee  for  the  task  of  leadli  ig  American  foroee 
to  victory. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  i  natter  la  that  Mr. 
Nooeevelt  la  not  the  miltt  irj  geniue  behind 
Amenean  luoceeiee  in  ba  tie  ne  le  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  em  ed  forcee  In  name 
only. 

The  New  Dealeri'  attemi  i  to  promote  him 
ae  Mieh  le  a  poll  Ileal  tru  i  deelgned  to  re- 
mote objeetlone  to  a  feunh  term  and  beep 
Mr.  Neoeeveit  In  an  oflli^e  that  la  civilian  and 
polllieai,  pure  and  iimpia  I 

II  Is  taking  unfair  artvintaga  of  tha  war 
emergenoy  by  miiinf  politlee  and  ihe  war 
eltorl, 


Prtdfti  •>  IliwMtltii 
IXTINflON  OF  BmAMCt 

HON.  FMO  NORMAN 

Of  WMHI 

IN  THI  UOUU  07  MvkwiNTATtW 

Tuetday,  August . 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr. 
Inaertlng  In  the  Ricoao 
rial  from  the  Dally  Wi  ahinfftonlan,  of 
Roquiam.  Waah..  publia  led  by  my  able 
friend.  Mr.  RuswU  V.  M  ick. 


21. 1$44 

Speaker,  X  am 
today  an  edlto> 


The  editorial  points  out  that  the  Re- 
publican Presidential  and  Vice  Presiden- 
tial candidates  have  disowned  and  de- 
nounced political  and  racial  bigots  seek- 
ing to  fasten  themselves  on  the  G.  O.  P., 
and  it  asks  the  pointed  question  of 
whether  the  Democratic  Party  should 
not  have  the  same  courage  and  disown 
and  denounce  the  political  bigots  who 
are  obviously  hoping  to  take  over  this 
party  and,  with  it,  the  whole  country. 

Detailing  how  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr. 
Bricker  "lopped  oflf  the  America  Firsters 
from  the  fringe  of  the  Republican  Par- 
ty," Mr.  Mack  wonders  why  the  Demo- 
crats do  not  cut  out  from  the  heart  of 
their  party  "other  elements  which  are 
foreign  to  American  principles  and  poli- 
cies?" 

He  refers  to  the  American  Commu- 
nists and  their  fellow  travelers  who,  he 
says,  "have  merged  with  the  American 
Labor  Party  and  are  making  their  pres- 
ence felt  in  the  C.  L  O.  Political  Action 
Committee." 

Mr.  Mack  ends  the  editorial  with  a 
very  clear  and  pointed  question  which 

I  think  can  well  be  studied  by  not  only 
Democrats — the  real  Democrats — but  by 
every  American  who  has  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  right  selec- 
tions when  he  marks  his  ballot  this  fall. 
This  question,  as  phrased  by  Mr.  Mack, 
is  as  follows:  "So  wouldn't  it  be  well  if 
the  Democratic  candidates  followed  the 
Republican  example  now  and  repudiated, 
once  and  for  all.  these  other  elements 
which  are  foreign  to  American  princi- 
ples and  policies?" 

I  am  glad  to  Insert^  here  the  entire 
editorial  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

raocxaa  or  luaciNaTxoir 

Inevitably  In  our  two-party  system  of 
government  each  party  collects  some  em- 
barrassingly bigoted  groupa  who,  though  email 
In  number,  stUl  command  enough  votes  to 
makt  tha  professional  politician  think  twloe 
before  reaching  for  the  az.  This  year  the 
SepubUoana  eolleoted  Oerald  L.  K.  Smith  and 
the  America  Flraters:  the  Demoorata,  Barl 
•rowder  and  the  Communista, 

The  other  day,  however,  Thomas  I  Dewey 
and  John  W,  Brleker  lopped  off  the  Amerloa 
fireters  from  the  fringe  of  the  nepubllean 
Party  In  atrongeet  lernu  of  denunelatloo 
and  i»pu(itation,  they  aeorohtd  Smith  for  his 
attempt  to  nut  Ooecrnor  Briehev'i  aaoM  oa 
an  Anisriea  riret  IMwi. 

Thla  repudiation  ti  eommendable  and  nee* 
eaaary,  li  gtvea  nolloa  thai  wa  have  ne 
aaieung  polllieai  haven  lot  raelal  bigouy. 
iuat  aa  the  iwe  parly  Diatrurma  make  II  elear 
(Ihoufh  Ihey  may  dliTur  m  iiiamii  thai  there 
ie  ne  tmm  m  Utlatlonium  tn  eiiher  parly's 
pael'Wer  potleti 

The  repudiiliiHi  leflainly  sssi  inm  vtMi. 
■miltl  eratma  LOOOMO.  THIS  iff  Ml.  IM 
itm  minimi  •  lubiiMiilal  number,  it  aa 
AmnrU'N  rirsi  iiebel  sa«  \m  ^m  iii  Ihe  fteid 

II  HtlMdl  S8SI  Ihe  RspuMllUM  MM  II  Mft 

HuiM  InUMMldwfeliiMAMSitriiMiit' 
MHmshsld,  Ihe  Nomumisam  safrtsi  MMiU 
gan  by  lewi  ihait  A,odO,  ladtana  kf  uif 

NOOO,  and  lost  lUluoia  m  lOiO. 

Neveriheiaaa,  tha  vraat  majority  of  Amert* 
sans  will  applaud  thu  denunciation,  an4 
(he  eandldaiea'  refusal  Io  aeeept  organised 
aupport  from  a  group  whoee  beliefs  are  aaso- 
clated  with  raeUl  bigotry.  Por  certainly 
such  bigotry  la  repugnant  to  the  spirit  and 
tradition  at  a  nation  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

So  too  U  political  bigotry.  It  may  not 
be  ao  distasteful  at  the  moment,  alnce  the 
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American  Communists — for  whom  the  war 
began  with  the  invaaion  of  Russia,  and  In- 
ternational collaboration  with  the  Teheran 
Conference — are  currently  starry-eyed  cham- 
pions of  democracy.  Only  the  most  naive, 
however,  can  imagine  that  their  conversion 
l3  anything  more  than  momentary  and  ex- 
pedient, or  that  It  U  not  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

The  American  Communists  have  embraced. 
If  not  the  Democratic  Party,  at  least  lU 
national  ticket.  They  have  merged  with  the 
American  Lalxjr  Party  and  are  making  their 
presence  felt  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee.  Their  organizational  ability — 
smooth,  seasoned,  sealous,  and  tireless — can 
win  votes. 

So  wouldn't  it  be  well  If  the  Democratic 
candidates  followed  the  Republican  example 
now  and  repudiated,  once  and  for  all,  these 
other  elements  which  are  foreign  to  Ameri- 
can principles  and  policies? 


Wlial  Shan  We  Do  With  Germany? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  MOKTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article: 

WHAT  SHALL  W«  DO  WTTH  CiaMAKTT 

As  the  end  of  fighting  approachea  we  find 
throughout  our  Nation  a  baffling  confusion 
about  what,  and  how,  to  do  with  Germany 
when  thU  end  comes.  If  we  are  not  careful 
we  may  And  ourselves  In  the  position  of  the 
Negro  who  caught  the  bear,  and  then  hollered 
for  someone  to  come  and  help  him  turn  It 

Recently,  in  a  Town  Hall  meeting,  the  sub- 
ject of  what  beat  to  do  with  Germany  was 
debated  by  four  very  distinguished  mtii, 
mostly  German-born,  and  all  well  enllghUned 
on  Germany'B  traditional  behavior,  yet.  they 
did  not  agree.  Thla  clearly  tells  us  thst  thU 
most  important  aubjeet  should  not  be  left 
Wholly  to  thoee  euppoeed  to  know  internal 
Germany,  but  ihould  have  the  attentlonof 
every  thinking  eltlsen  In  Ihe  Isnd.  Fw, 
whatever  eourM  Is  anally  decided  upon,  the 
■taiaerlng  cost  of  carrylnf  II  oul  mual  come 
from  thir  Allied  taipeyera'  poeheM,  There 
sen  be  bul  little  hope  of  evet  reeoeerlng  this 
eniirmous  sum  from  a  Ansnelally  deaiitute 
Oermaiiy.  ^  ^        ^. 

Whatever  we  do  must  be  founded  nn  the 

{revenllen  of  aiiolhar  w«r  To  sooompllah 
his,  we  muel  first  •muiiisr  oul  eompleiely 
Iha  Nasi  fOffM  •!  govaiiimanl  Nul,  hi»W  ssn 
wa  bMt  sMMIlPlTih  iHi»y  mpefienee  hu 
laushl  im  ihal  deMHuuon,  and  inlernsi  lur- 
mnH.  ineviisbly  briiigi  abeui  gnvernmrni 
deelruelttm  in  s  mors  lasllitM  f^mam  umit 
Niiy  Miher  aiisHsy,  This  issiNU  d"i«u^ »"» 
iti  MSI  -lam  will  «nms  sbnul  wush  Istier  II  «• 


dM  iiMi  MCfupy  Osrmsnjf  f»r  sny  pralonMd 
period,  Th  iipsed  lU  dMUMPflMii  wt  mUsI 
hoi,  III  any  aenae,  play  Santa  Oiaui  f«r  them. 


ror,  aliould  wa  oefupy  Oermsny  (or  tha  pur* 
pose  of  sreaimg  and  eeiabllshlng  s  new  gov* 
emmant  to  regulate  thoae  stubborn  bull« 
headed  people,  we  muat  Orst  refuse  to  reeog. 
nlse  the  entire  Naal  regime.  And.  the  minute 
we  do  thU,  wa  shall  have  aasumed  tha  re- 
nonilbtuty  of  a  German  government.  This 
taunedlately  Invites  the  German  populace 
to  lean  on  us  for  protection  from  want.  In 
thla    manner    we    would    have    upoa    our 


shoulders  the  burden  of  the  after-effects  of 
their  war  of  which  they,  the  German  people, 
ahould  Justly  bear  the   brunt. 

The  more  we  study  the  Impending  situa- 
tion the  clearer  It  becomes  that  the  destitute 
wiU  demand  that  we  supply  their  needs.  H 
we  refuse  this,  we  shall  be  blamed  for  years 
to  come  for  causing  all  the  hardships  in  Ger- 
many, when,  in  truth,  our  presence  would 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  cause  of 
It  all.  Better  Judgment  here  dictates  that 
we  do  not  allow  the  spirit  of  vengeance  to 
lead  us  Into  this  position.  But,  rather  that 
we  allow  them  to  look  to  themselves  for  ad- 
justment of  their  own  grievances.  We  need 
have  no  thought  of  Inflicting  punishment 
upon  them;  they  will  do  it  themselves.  Then 
why  shoxild  we  remain  there  and  ameliorate 
their  own  self-inflicted  punishment?  Be- 
sides, since  we  are  going  to  be  heavily  taxed 
with  our  own  readjustment  and  that  of  the 
devastated,  occupied  countries — which  most 
certainly  should  be  put  before  Germany — 
how  can  we  Justify  ourselves  In  the  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  govern  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany? 

Occupy  Germany;  yes,  by  all  means,  every 
Inch  of  It,  but  temporarily  for  the  following 
purposes  only: 

A.  Release  and  return  to  their  respective 
countries  all  prisoners  and  captive  labor  now 
being  held  In  Germany. 

B.  The  demobilization  of  Germany's  entire 
military  structure.  Including  the  Gestapo. 
The  surrender  to  us  of  all  weapons  of  war 
and  the  machinery  for  Its  manufacture,  aU 
to  be  melted  down  as  salvaged  Junk. 

C.  Arrest  aU  known  war  criminals  and 
aend  them  to  the  several  coimtrles  in  which 
their  atrocltlea  were  committed,  to  t%  dealt 
with  according  to  the  laws  of  Juatlce  In  these 
countries.  Also,  roxmd  up  and  try  those 
whose  war  crlmea  were  committed  on  German 
soil. 

D.  Return  to  each  occupied  country  all 
that  can  be  found  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed  by  the  Germane.  This  to  Include  the 
gold  and  aecurittea  that  were  plundered  from 
their  vaulta.  Germany  miut  be  made  to  pay 
back  to  these  countries.  In  value,  for  what 
aha  stole  that  cannot  be  found. 

B.  Return,  at  once,  to  Germany,  from  all 
the  occupied  countriea,  Germany's  dUabled 
whoae  care  la  now  being  forced  upon  these 
countries. 

r.  Drive  back  Into  Oermsny  all  German 
settlers  of  Nasi  estractlon  that  Germany  has 
placed  upon  ssiasd  lands  of  ths  oceuplsd 
sounlrlsst 

O.  Bstum  to  Osrmany  alt  war  prlsonsn, 
•lek  and  wsll,  thst  they  too  msy  ahsre  with 
the  German  people  the  hardships  brought 
ott  by  their  own  brutsl  war  actlvUua.  (Us- 
duee  our  load  and  mrraaae  thelri.) 

All  this  In  order  ttiat  ihs  Osrmsn  people 
hsve  the  futleal  load  of  their  reeponiiblllty 
In  faoing  the  effects  of  the  brulal  war  they 
have  cuiiduoted.  Tha  rost,  Io  us.  of  all  this 
tha  German  people  muai  eventually  piiy, 

With  thli,  end  whslevsr  sits  may  be  found 
navsMary,  aonompllthed,  wa  than  withdraw 
our  iroups  from  Osrman  toil,  bring  moai 
of  Ihsm  nunta,  and  liifurm  ihs  Oarniaii  peo« 
nts  thst  Utay  have  I  ynn,  nr  kiioh  time  s« 
ittHy  lie  diiamed  itaesaaary,  (e  reHfsanias  and 
farm  •  MW  loygtMiiiil.  Nm  rermer  Nssi  of- 
fleer,  ar  tfliM.  tr  MIomI  isseher,  In  to  be 
sllgiiils  fi)f  elRee  ov  9M%\on,  Then,  ihsrs 
must  be  the  destrucilM  of  all  Nati  Iniignls. 
The  wearing  of  othar  than  aivilian  elothea 
by  any  farmer  pmoar,  or  uflUiial  of  tha  Nasi 
party  muit  be  furbtddan, 

(ThU  latter  la  important,  for  the  German 
people,  traditionally,  are  natural  worihipere 
of  bombastlo  display,  and  worship  of  Ger- 
man oflloera,  whoae  continued  strutting  in 
public  In  uniform  would  only  keep  alive  tha 
Nad  mUitary  aplrlt  that  we  wlab  to  help  the 
decent  German  people  to  deatroy.) 


The  German  people  must  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  to  have  perfect  freedom 
In  the  selection  of  their  leaders  and  ,*chool 
teachers,  so  long  aa  none  of  them  have  had 
any  affiliation  with  the  Nazi  regime.  Thla 
new  government  must  provide,  and  protect, 
a  free  press  and  radio  communications. 

An  alert  border  guard  mxist  be  maintained, 
at  their  expense,  to  prevent  any  of  them 
escaping  their  own  aelf-lnHlcted  after-war 
hardships.  The  German  people  alone  must 
combat  the  natural  :eaction  from  training 
their  citizens  to  rob,  plunder,  rape,  and 
alaughter  helpless  and  Inoffensive  people. 
They  themselves  muat  fight  their  gangstera 
whom  they  have  trained  to  do  these  things. 
No  American  life  ahould  be  Jeopardlaed  la 
this  inevitable  turmoU. 

Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  time  for  their  reorganization, 
they  must  submit  to  a  complete  and  thor- 
ough Investigation  throughout  the  entire 
structvu-e  of  their  new  government,  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval,  of  their  activities  In 
bringing  about  a  better  and  freer  Germany, 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Allied  CouncU 
making  these  investigations,  to  search  out, 
and  order  the  removal  of  any  tracea  of 
nazl-lsm  from  office,  and,  more  particularly, 
from  the  schools. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the 
German  people  miiat  be  made  to  understand 
that  expected  help  from  any  of  the  Allied 
nations  will  depend  entirely  upon  their  own 
manner  and  principle  of  reorganization  In 
obedience  to  the  terma  given  by  the  Allied 
Covmcil.  The  Germans,  as  a  nation,  must 
be  completely  ignored  until  they  have 
founded  a  new  and  acceptable  government. 

Germany  muat  be  denied  all  financial  help. 
In  this  connection  It  must  be  seen  that  from 
a  permanent  army  of  occupation  ahe  would 
reap  the  beneflta  in  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars  from  sales  to  our  soldiers,  billet  rent, 
any  many  other  Army  expendlturea.  From 
their  vuion  of  theae  beneflta  wa  could  Justify 
them  In  begging  for  our  occtipancy,  or  at- 
tempting to  bring  It  about  by  treachery.  It 
must  be  clear  to  all  that  prolonged  occupancy 
of  Germany  will  only  aUevUta  their  griev- 
ances. Por  the  harder  time  they  have 
amongat  themaelvea,  the  more  and  aooner 
wUl  be  their  reaction  agalnat  nail-lam  that 
brotight  It  upon  them.  In  thla,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  can  they  be  forced  to  creete 
their  own  hatred  for  nael-lam  and  war.  It 
la  true  that  tha  prevaUtng  aplrlt  for  revenge 
demands  that  we  oooupy  Oermany.  and  make 
them,  by  force  of  arms,  do  as  ws  want,  bul 
InUlllfence  here  dlotatee  thst  the  more  we 
leeve  them  alone  the  more  they  will  punlah 
themselves.  And.  as  ws  hses  aeen,  oeeupaney 
would  only  alleviate  Ihe  hardships  thai  would 
naturally  come  upon  them, 

The  Miller  youth,  thoussndi  upon  thou* 
ssnds  of  thsm.  aehooled  and  trained  Into  an 
obaaaslun  of  nitdiiig  Joy  in  murderous  bru- 
tality, are  not  giilng  ui  bs  sully,  If  ever  si 
all,  iamad.  Btt  let  the  German  people  who 
approved  nf,  and  sided  In  dlstoning  these 
minda,  lama  the  wild  beasia  thsmsslvss.  Ut 
Ihaaa  lirutl^tly  InSllned  people,  for  anee,  get 
enough  lif  thamaelvN  end  Ihs  sITseU  af  Ihsir 
fsnailest  faith  In  nsal'l«m> 

Based  on  sn  iniimsis  knewlsdis  af  ihe 
bshselor  of  thaas  people  and  ihelr  deeeplive 
manneriania  I  vaniwre  ihsi,  »eyimd  the 
fibaessati  and  arrHgant  yMUih,  when  the  Army 
aiitara  Oarmsny  f«r  wioupanay  l«  will  be  al- 
mMai  impoaslbls  Io  And  any  oivllisn  Ihsl  will 
admit  that  ha  ever  believed  In  naaUlsm. 
They  win  plead  thai  they  have  been  cruelly 
oppraaaed,  whioh  la  true  In  aome  eases,  and 
they  win  hold  out  thalr  hands  for  pity  and 
help.  But  behind  this  veU  they  are.  In  ma- 
jority, what  they  are,  NasU  to  the  core.  How, 
otherwlae,  then  are  auch  people  to  be  dealt 
with? 

HWSMtW  II.  Kmato. 
Otexn,  N.  C. 
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TW  Petri  Harbw  Disaster 


SZTIMSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


Sf  THS  ROnSV  OP  RXPRESdfTA'nVES 
Titetday.  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
lean  people  have  not.  cannot,  and  will 
not  forget  Pearl  Hartxn*. 

llKHigh  nearly  3  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  unparalleled  catastrophe  hap- 
pened, this  administration  has  persist- 
ently refused  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple the  whole  story  and  the  lull  truth 
•bout  this  tra«edy^ 

PMrl  Harbor  Is  nofa  political  football 
to  be  kicked  around  all  over  the  field,  but 
Is  a  sad  and  tragic  event  In  our  history 
about  which  the  American  people  want 
to  know  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  this 
week's  Collier's  magazine,  by  inference 
and  innuendo,  has  leveled  serious 
charges  against  Admiral  Elimmel  and 
General  Short,  who  were  in  command  of 
our  armed  services  at  Pearl  Harbor  when 
the  Japs  attacked. 

Admiral  Kimmel.  in  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Truman  and  released 
yesterday  to  the  press,  branded  the 
Charges  of  the  Vice  Presidential  candi- 
date as  false.    Said  Admiral  Kimmel : 

Tha  rMtl  •tory  of  tb*  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
•nd  tha  a^snta  preceding  It  baa  u«ver  been 
publicly  told.  This  haa  not  been  my  de- 
elalon.  For  more  tban  a^^  yean  I  have  been 
anxloua  to  have  the  American  people  icnow 
aU  thetaeu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Pearl  Harbor 
I  demanded  publicly  both  In  and  out  of 
Congress  an  Immediate  court  martial  of 
these  two  commanders.  I  wanted 
neither  to  attack  them  nor  to  defend 
tbcm.  b\tt  simply  give  them  their  day 
In  court.  They  have  been  denied  by  this 
administration  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  In  public.  If  they  are  guilty. 
tbsjr  should  bt  properly  punished  and 
relieved  not  only  of  their  commands,  but 
also  of  their  retirement  salary  of  16.000  a 
year.  If  they  are  Innocent,  they  should 
be  exonerated  of  all  blame. 

Instead  of  a  regular  court  martial — 
the  natural,  normal,  and  logical  pro- 
ecdure  invariably  followed— this  ad- 
ministration chose  to  send  a  commission 
to  Hawaii  to  Investigate.  And  instead 
of  being  told  the  full  facts  surrounding 
this  lamentable  event  we  got  the  garbled 
Roberts  report.  Admiral  Kimmel  In 
his  letter  to  Soiator  Tsuiux  truthfully 
states: 

The  Roberts  report  upon  which  you  rely 
does  Qot  contain  the  basic  truths  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe.  •  •  •  UntU  I 
am  afforded  a  bearing  In  open  court  it  la 
grossly  unjust  to  repeet  false  charges  against 
me  when  by  ofBclal  action  I  have  been  per- 
■IstenUy  denied  an  opportunity  to  dtfend 
myself  publicly. 

I  suggest  that  until  such  time  as  complete 
dtadosure  la  made  of  the  facta  about  Pearl 
Barbor,  you  refnOn  from  repeating  charges 


mOTB 


based  on  evldenee  that  %am  never  met  tbe 
test  of  pubUc  scrutiny. 

I  ask  for  nothing 
antmtlis  and  half-truths 
nntU  the  entire  story  Is 
Who  I  am  ocmvlnoed  will 
truth. 

llr.  Speaker,  repeate  Uy,  I  have  stated 


^t  Pearl    Harbor 

and  shock  the 

they  once  hear 


that   the   true   story 
would  rock  this  Natioh 
American  people  whet 
It 

Last  December  I  sucjceeded  in  getting 
a  resolution  through 
Congress  extending  th^  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  6  months  Ur  the  court  mar- 
tial of  Admiral  Kimnel  and  General 
Short.    Three  weeks  lefore  this  exten- 


sion expired  In  June. 


I  introduced  an- 


other  resolution  makiag  it  mandatory 


that  courts  martial  Ix 
next  3  months.  That 
the  House  of  Rspreser  tatives  by  a  vote 
of  305  to  35,  But  th  s  administration, 
not  wanting  to  face  th »  issue  before  the 
general  election  this  November,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  r<  solution  modified. 


calling  simply  for  an 


the  War  and  Navy  Dep  irtments,  and  ex- 


tending the  time  to  6 
December  7,  following 
fall. 

Why  the  attempt  is 
of  the  candidates  on  the  national  Demo 
craticr  ticket  to  make  Admiral  Kimmel 
and  General  Short  the  scapegoats  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  disai  ter,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand unless  it  Is  to 
mander  in  Chief  of  ou  r  armed  forces  at 
that  time,  and  to  prevpnt  the  revelation 
of  the  real  truth  that 
embarrassing  to  if  nbt 
fourth-term  ambitions , 

Certainly  Admiral  I  :immel  and  Gen- 
eral Short,  like  every 
are  entitled  to  their  i  ay  in  court,  and 
they  should  not  be  blafied  for  this  worst 
military  defeat  In  our 
are  given  a  free,  opei 
partial  trial.  Perhai 
people  will  act  as  a 
when  they  go  to  the 

Unless  the  War  and 


than  an  end  to 
about  this  matter 
given  the  people, 
be  amaaed  at  the 


held  within  the 
resolution  passed 


investigation  by 


months,  or  imtil 
the  election  this 

Qow  made  by  one 


might  prove  most 
destructive  of 


listory  until  they 
public,  and  Im- 
t^e  American 
ury  on  this  case 
Is  on  November  7. 
avy  Departments 


now  investigating  Pe<  rl  Harbor  report 


t  Is  the  duty  and 
lemocratlc  House 


soon  to  the  Congress, 

responsibility  of  this 

to  have  brought  befoile  the  appropriate 

committees  of  the  He  jse  both  Admiral 

Xlmmel  and  General  Short  to  tell  their 

full  story. 


Great  Britain  Must  Act 
Jews 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL 


IN  THS  HOUSS  OP 
Taesday, 


Mr.  CELISEL    "Ux, 
announcement    that 
Borthy  (rf  Hungary  hai 
mlt  emlgratkm  of  Jewish 


0  Save  Hangariaa 


REMARKS 

CEUER 


R]  PRESENTATIVES 
Augutt22,l944 


Speaker,  with  the 

Regent    Nicholas 

consented  to  per- 

chlldren  under 


10  who  can  obtain  visas  and  of  adults 
who  have  visas  to  Palestine,  Great  Brit- 
ain can  no  longer  deny  her  responsi- 
bility and  hide  behind  the  MacDonald 
White  Paper. 

Every  excuse  for  barring  Jewish  im- 
migration in  Palestine  is  gone.  Certifi- 
cates of  entrance  to  Palestine  can  no 
longer  be  withheld  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jews  cannot.  an3rway.  escape  from 
Germany  or  German-held  territory. 
No  military  necessity  precludes  the 
transfer  of  Hungarian  Jews  to  Palestine. 
The  offer  is  clear.  The  Jews  of  Hun- 
gary can  escape  death.  The  only  pass- 
port to  freedom  is  a  visa  to  Palestine 
for  the  hunted  and  helpless  Jews  of 
Hungary.  Surely.  Britain  cannot  now 
betray  the  humanitarian  Instincts  of 
mankind.  Surely,  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  not  permit  the  Horthy  Govern- 
ment to  say  that  since  nobody  is  really 
interested  in  saving  the  Jewish  people 
of  Hungary,  he  might  Just  as  well  let 
the  Germans  have  them  to  do  with  them 
as  they  will. 

Up  to  3  weeks  ago,  Hungary  deported 
10,000  Jews  daily  to  the  Polish  camps 
Berklnau  and  Oswiacien.  It  is  estimated 
that  400,000  Jews  still  survive  in  Hun- 
gary. 

These  precious  bits  of  paper,  the  cer- 
tificates of  entrance  to  Palestine,  mean 
salvation  to  the  Jews  in  Hungary.  In 
the  tussle  between  politics  and  human 
values,  must  not  human  values  prevail? 

All  Allied  Nations  must  act  In  concert 
to  aid  the  remnants  of  Hungarian  Jews 
before  It  is  too  late  and  they  too  disap- 
pear as  did  the  4,000,000  victims  of 
Hitler's  fury.  It  will  be  to  Britain's 
everlasting  shame  if  to  Horthy's  offer 
she  gives  no  answer  but  silence. 

If  Great  Britain  does  not  unbar  the 
door  of  Palestine  to  the  escaping  Jews. 
she  will  have  then  abandoned  these  peo- 
ple to  the  Nazi  will.  What  that  will  Is, 
we  have  seen.  As  defeat  comes  closer 
to  the  Reich,  she  will  vent  all  her  fury 
on  the  driven  Jew. 

It  must  be  remembered  at  all  times 
that  Palestine  Is  a  mandated  territory, 
that  In  administering  the  territory  Brtt* 
aln  is  administering  a  trust.  The  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  In  Palestine 
has  been  manifested  through  its  con- 
gressional resolution  of  1023.  in  the 
Anglo-American  treaty  of  1821,  and, 
more  recently.  In  the  platform  planks 
of  both  American  political  parties.  The 
Anglo-American  treaty  was  a  Joint  act 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
wherein  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  shall 
be  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  religion.  That  treaty  was  vio- 
lated with  the  promulgation  of  the  Mac- 
Donald  White  Paper,  which  closed  the 
doors  of  Palestine  to  Jewish  Immigra- 
tion and  restricted  land  owning.  If  the 
sanctity  of  treaties  Is  one  of  the  pillars 
of  civilization,  and  we  so  regard  it,  why 
must  this  treaty  of  1924  be  regarded  as 
a  scrap  of  paper? 

In  the  meantime,  what  Is  the  Intergor- 
emmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  now 
functioning  in  London  and  of  which 
Great  Britain  is  a  member,  doing?  Its 
chief  obstacle,  it  has  always  complained, 
is  the  inability  of  the  refugees  to  escape. 
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Now  the  exit  has  been  provided.  Will 
It  act  so  that  Britain  can  provide  the 
only  practical  entrance?  Or  will  the 
committee  embrace  the  terms  of  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper  as  it  has  pre- 
viously done  and  as  did  the  conferees  at 
the  Bermuda  conference?  The  issue  can 
no  longer  be  hidden.  No  white  paper 
must  stand  In  the  way  now.  No  diplo- 
matic niceties  can  obscure  the  choice. 
Once  again  it  is  human  lives  against  the 
Chamberlain  appeasement  policy  of  the 
MacDonald  White  Paper. 


San  Francisco's  Manpower  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  August 
17.  1944.  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
published  an  editorial  headed  "West 
coast  manpower." 

The  article  sets  forth  conditions  facing 
San  Francisco's  Bay  area.  Under  per- 
mission granted  me,  I  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Congrkssionai. 
RicoKD  so  that  all  Government  agencies 
may  be  informed  of  our  problem  in  the 
far  West: 

west    COAST    MANPOWra 

War  worker*  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
•re  entitled  to  offlclal  assurance,  now.  tliat 
they  will  not  be  penallaed  for  remaining  on 
the  job  here  until  the  last  shot  is  fired. 

Responalbillty  for  glvlntj  such  assurance, 
and  for  backing  it  up  with  tangible  evidence. 
rests  upon  every  military  a  ad  civilian  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  is 
concerned  with  bringing  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion — not  ocly  in  lurope,  but 
In  the  Pacific  as  weU. 

What  ws  face  here  In  the  bay  area  l>  a 
war  manpower  crisis  that  has  suddenly  de- 
veloped because  of  the  general  belief  that 
X-Day,  when  Germany  surrenders,  cannot  be 
many  months  away. 

Included  in  tht  working  population  of  the 
Bay  area  sre  228.000  In-nilgrants—men  and 
women  who  came  here  from  other  State* 
and  who  have  done  and  aie  doing  a  magnlfl- 
cent  war  Job. 

Their  roots  are  not  here,  however,  and  to 
the  seixse  of  Insecurity  that  comet  from 
being  away  from  home,  there  Is  now  added 
the  dUquletlng  belief  thai  other  parts  of  the 
country  will  be  swiftly  reconverted  In  part 
to  clvUlan  production  when  Germany  col- 
lapses, while  the  west  ooast  Is  forced  to 
remain  on  a  strict,  all-out  war  basis  imtll 
Japan  yields  to  Allied  might. 

Thousands  of  these  in- migrant  war  work- 
ers, determined  to  be  rcsady  for  peacetime 
employment  when  Germiny  Is  crushed,  al- 
ready have  departed  for  tlaeir  homes  In  other 
States.  Other  thousands  are  making  ready 
to  leave. 

Yet  X-Day  wlU  not  see  i  slackening  ot  the 
war  effort  In  the  bay  aret.  and  on  the  coast 
as  a  whole.  On  the  contrary,  It  Is  then  that 
the  full  fury  of  Americas  striking  power  will 
b«  unleashed  against  Japan,  with  a  conse- 
quent need  In  this  region  for  even  more  pro- 
duction, more  ship  loading,  more  services, 
and  more  manpower. 


Lack  of  manpower  In  the  bay  region  will 
hamstring  this  final  effort  as  effectuaUy  as 
th*  loas  of  fighting  men  and  fighting  ships. 
It  cannot  be  aUowed  to  occur,  and  the 
Labor  Management  CJommlttee  of  tbe  War 
Manpower  Commission,  northern  California 
area,  has  presented  a  solution  that  Is  both 
•imple  and  equitable. 

The  Commission  proposes  as  a  necessary 
first  step  that  there  be  equality  in  conver- 
sion between  the  coast  area  and  the  balance 
of  the  United  SUtes.  to  tbe  end  that  there 
be  no  economic  premium  held  out  to  those 
who  leave  this  vital  area. 

It  would  achieve  this  by  immediate  an- 
nouncement by  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
that  as  of  X-Day,  employers  en  the  coast  may 
reconvert  to  civUlan  production  a  proportion 
of  their  war  work,  this  diverted  proportion  to 
be  performed  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  program  further  calls  for  Immediate 
implementing  by  employers  In  the  form  of 
paper  work  such  as  planning  and  blueprints; 
the  limited  accumulation  of  stock  piles;  such 
provision  for  retooling  as  the  exigencies  of 
war  permitted,  and  actual  production  of 
civilian  goods  at  once  In  Industries  where 
manpower  and  materials  are  currently  avail- 
able. 

Such  implementing  would  provide  liutant. 
tangible,  visual  evidence  to  war  workers  that 
reconversion  in  the  West  offers  as  many  post- 
war Job  opportunities  as  wUl  be  found  else- 
where in  the  United  States— that  no  economic 
penalties  will  be  Imposed  on  loyal  war  work- 
ers who  stay  to  finish  the  Job. 

This  is  a  program  not  only  for  the  bay  area 
and  the  Pacific  coast. 

It  is  a  program  for  America — a  Just  and 
broad-gauge  plan  for  winning  the  war  abroad, 
and  winning  the  peace  at  home. 


The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1M4 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIYNER 


\  or  XAMaas  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIV1S 

Tuetday,  August  22, 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  privilege  during  my  brief  serv- 
ice in  the  House  to  participate  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' LegUlfttlon  in  the  formulation  of 
legislation  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
readjustment  of  our  returning  service 
men  and  women  and  for  their  reestab- 
lishment  in  clvUlan  life. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  sum- 
marize, for  these  servicemen  and  their 
families',  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  generally  referred  to  as  the 
G.  I.  biU  of  rights,  which  provides: 

WAB  ACSNCT 

This  law  makes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  war  agency,  second  only  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  placing  it  high  in 
priority  for  employees,  equipment,  and 
material:  especially  for  new  hospitals,  for 
the  construction  of  which  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  is  authorized. 

aZCOROS  ANO  ADVICB 

Records  of  all  disabiUties  will  be  com- 
pletely assembled  before  the  degree  of 
disaWlity  is  passed  upon,  and  prior  to 
discharge  the  serviceman  (this  Inclndefl 


wcxnen,  too)  may  consult  with  represent- 
atives of  veterans'  organizaUons.  located 
at  hospitals,  about  making  claim  for  post- 
war benefits.  A  serviceman  cannot  be 
compelled  to  sign  any  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  of  injury  or  disability, 
and  If  such  a  statement,  though  signed, 
is  against  his  Interest,  It  will  be  null  and 
void. 

KXVIXW  or  DI8CHAKC£S 

In  the  event  a  discharge  is  other  than 
honorable,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  a 
general  court  martial,  the  veteran  may 
have  all  facts  reviewed  by  a  board  In  the 
War  or  the  Navy  Department,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and.  if  justified,  a  new  dis- 
charge can  be  issued.  Officers  retired  for 
disability,  not  in  line  of  duty,  may  also 
call  for  a  review  of  the  action  of  the 
retiring  boards. 

RKADJUSTMKNT  BCNXTTrS 

Upon  discharge,  other  than  dishonora- 
ble, after  90  days'  service  subsequent  to 
September  16, 1940,  or  upon  discharge  for 
an  actual  service -incurred  disability, 
veterans,  regardless  of  rank,  will  be 
entitled  to— 

EDUCATION 

One  year's  education,  and  a  further 
period  of  education  equal  to  the  time  in 
service  not  to  exceed,  in  all,  4  years, 
if  war  service  interfered  with,  inter- 
rupted, or  delayed  the  veteran's  educa- 
tion. If  the  veteran  was  not  over  25 
years  of  age  when  he  entered  service  it  is 
provided  that  his  education  shall  be 
automatically  held  to  have  been  delayed 
or  Interfered  with.  If  he  was  over  25  he 
milst  make  a  rea.sonable  showing  of  these 
facts. 

Unde  Sam  pasrs  for  all  books,  tuition 
up  to  $500  per  year,  and  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  of  $50  if  without  de- 
pendents— $75  with  dependents.  This 
will  not  afford  regal  fare,  but  it  will  get 
him  through  school. 

A  veteran  can  choose  his  own  course, 
or  courses.  In  any  approved  school  wher- 
ever located,  but  he  must  pay  his  own 
transportation  to  such  school. 

Continuance  of  training,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  maintaining  records  satisfac- 
tory  to  school  authorities  as  to  gradei 
and  conduct. 

For  older  men,  primarily,  or  younger 
men  If  they  need  It,  a  year's  retraining 
or  refresher  course  Is  provided  so  they 
can  bring  themselves  In  line  with  im- 
proved and  up-to-date  practices  in  their 
trade  or  profession. 

LOAMS 

A  guaranty  by  the  Government  of  50 
percent  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  to  be  made 
by  a  private  financial  institution  in  his 
home  community  or  elsewhere,  or  by  a 
governmental  lending  agency,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  guaranteed  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $2,000.  Interest  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 4  percent,  and  the  Government  will 
pay  the  first  year's  interest  on  the 
amount  guaranteed.  Proceeds  of  such 
loans  must  be  used  in  the  construction, 
purchase,  or  improvement  of  a  home; 
purchase  or  improvement  of  a  farm;  or 
establishment  of  a  business. 

This  section  is  expected  to  become  op- 
erative in  Octobw. 
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TTnder  supervision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  utmost  assistance  In 
obtaining  employment  is  offered  veter- 
ans through  existing  agencies,  and  In 
every  State  a  veteran's  placement  officer 
(himself  a  veteran)  will  be  on  the  job 
to  help  see  these  opportunities  are  given. 

BKkSJVSTMZNT  ALLOWiJtCI 

A  weekly  readjustment  allowance  of 
130  per  week  during  unemployment — by 
compliance  with  State  laws  relative  to 
unemployment  compensation,  that  is.  II 
unemployed,  he  applies  for  work,  cannot 
obtain  suitable  work,  and  keeps  his  file 
alive — for  a  period  of  not  more  than  52 
weeks  (based  on  length  of  service — 24 
weeks  for  90  days'  service  and  4  weeks 
for  each  month  of  additional  service) 
during  a  period  of  2  years  after  dis- 
charge. Requirements  are  rigid  enough 
to  discourage  "goldbricking"  and  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  veteran 
In  business  or  a  profession,  or  operating 
a  farm,  whose  net  Income  Is  less  than 
$100  per  month,  there  will  be  granted  the 
difference  to  bring  his  monthly  net  in- 
come up  to  $100  for  not  more  than  12 
monthly  payments. 

This  section  takes  effect  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 3. 

GSNZKAI.   PBOVISIONS 

For  all  these  benefits  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  single  agency  to 
which  the  veteran  need  apply,  and  the 
am)lication  should  be  made  to  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  area  in  which  be  resides. 
Applications  for  benefits  must  be  made 
within  the  foUowirtg  periods  after  dis- 
charge: 

Review  of  discbarge:  Within  15  years 
after  discharge,  or  effective  date  of  this 
act.  whichever  is  later. 

Education:  Within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  end  of  war.  whichever  is  later. 
Education  benefits  end  7  years  after  the 
war. 

Loans:  Within  2  years  after  discharge 
or  end  of  war,  whichever  is  later,  but  in 
any  event  within  5  years  after  the  war. 

Readjustment  allowance:  Within  2 
years  after  discharge  or  end  of  war, 
whichever  is  later. 

Future  bonus:  If  later  legislation  pro- 
vides for  adjusted  compensation-— bo- 
nus—the  amounts  paid  hereunder  will 
probably  be  deducted  from  such  bonus 
payments. 

These  benefits  are  in  addition  to  those 
already  provided  under  existing  laws 
relating  to  disability  compensation,  pen- 
sions, hospitalization,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  the  same  as  those  provided  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  1.  There  are  a 
number  of  details  not  included  here,  but 
tl^  gives  in  general  terms  the  high 
points  of  the  law.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions regarding  details,  get  in  touch  with 
any  veterans'  organization — American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  Purple  Heart, 
and  so  forth-H5r.  if  you  prefer,  write 
KwwTT  P.  ScRrvrrm.  House  Office  Biiild- 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C.  We  here  are  at 
the  service  of  veterans  and  their  depend- 
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HON.  HENRY  C. 


)WORSHAK 


or  UMBO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RI  PRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 
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Mr.  DWORSHAK. 
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is  imperative  that  the 
gently  informed,  so 
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and  the  dlfflculties  which  our  farmert  are 
facing.  Radio  commentators  with  a  city 
background  also  have  failed  to  appreciate 
what  American  agriculture  has  done  to  mam- 
tain  our  American  way  of  life. 

As  a  result,  the  thousands  of  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation  miist  carry 
tbe  burden  of  telling  the  truth  about  the 
problems  of  our  basic  industry:  Agriculture. 

During'  these  war  years  the  threat  to  consti- 
tutional government  Is  growing  day  by  day. 
The  stresses  and  strains  of  war  are  heavy,  but 
the  danger  from  external  foes  has  served  to 
w«ld  OS  together  in  our  struggle  toward  vic- 
tory. However,  once  that  victory  Is  attained, 
the  dangers  of  national  disunity  will  be  mul- 
tiplied one-hundred-fold.  No  longer  faced  by 
exterior  danger,  and  with  enormous  economic 
problems  to  be  solved.  It  wUl  be  the  task  of 
responsible  leaders  of  agriculture,  labor,  man- 
agement. Industry,  the  press,  and  the  radio 
to  work  together  to  preserve  all  that  la  best 
in  our  social  and  political  system.  In  this 
post-war  era,  the  country  weekly  and  agri- 
cvilture,  by  developing  a  closer  relationship, 
can  and  wUl  lead  the  fight  to  preserve  our 
democratic  society. 

Weekly  papers  should  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  local  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  they,  in  turn,  shoxild  use  the  papers 
as  a  means  of  keeping  themselves  informed  on 
the  problems  and  the  thinking  of  the  entire 
community. 

Truly  the  weekly  press  and  the  farmert 
working  together  have  a  large  part  to  play 
In  maintaining  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 


Foreign-Trade  Zones — Ocean  Gateways 
to  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  addre'ss  by 
Thomas  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  before  the 
thirty-first  annual  conference  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities at  Portland.  Greg..  July  19-21.  1944: 

Foreign  trade  for  the  post-war  year  of  1948 
(assuming  tbe  war  then  will  be  over)  will 
total  more  than  $13,500,000,000  of  which  our 
Imports  will  account  for  nearly  96,500,000,- 
000.  These  estimates,  based  on  1942  values, 
are  contained  in  the  publication  Foreign 
Trade  After  the  War  released  last  October  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  An  estimate 
of  post-war  Imports  of  $8,000,000,000  by  a 
New  York  banker  published  In  the  1943  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  Proceedings 
evidenced  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  figures  may  be  conservative. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  recently  pub- 
lished a  study  setting  out  our  exports  for 
the  years  of  1929  and  1937  as  29.100,000  and 
28.800.000  cargo  tons,  respectively.  Our  Im- 
ports for  these  Identical  years  total  25.000.000 
and  24.800,000  tons,  respectively.  Post-war 
tonnage  estimates  are  set  out  as  34.000,000 
tons  exports,  and  33.000,000  tons,  imports. 
In  other  words,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department  study,  |x>et-war  export  tonnage 
wiU  be  17>4  percent  over  1929  and  40  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1937.  Import  tonnage 
estmiates  for  the  post-war  period  run  ap- 
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proximately  33 H  percent  higher  than  either 
1929  or  1937. 

The  foregoing  figures  all  refer  to  dry  car- 
goes— the  traffic  in  which  yoa  gentlemen,  as 
port  officials  and  terminal  operators  are  par- 
ticularly Interested. 

At  first  blush  one  pauses  to  wonder  where 
sufficient  bottoms  will  be  available  to  trans- 
port this  great  volume  of  mrterlal.  War  re- 
quirements for  a  bridge  of  slilps  to  span  the 
seven  seas  has  supplied  the  answer.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  we  will  h&vv  a  cargo  fieet  of 
approximately  50  million  tons — equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  world's  tierchant  marine 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Although  sub- 
stantial units  of  the  cargo  fleet  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  essential  post-war  mili- 
tary and  relief  activities,  siifflcient  tonnage 
should  be  Immediately  available  for  resimiing 
and  extending  essential  trad-3  routes. 

War  requirements  prompted  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  accelerate  thu  initial  program 
for  the  construction  of  the  highly  efficient 
C  type  cargo  ships  and  the  Commission's 
recent  change  over  from  "L.bertys"  to  "Vic- 
torys"  assures  ample  high-speed  merchant 
tonnage  to  Inaugurate  this  new  era  of  foreign 
trade.  With  an  adequate  supply  of  ships 
and  sufficient  available  cargo,  what  else  might 
be  needed?  The  answer  Is  obvious — ample 
marine  terminals  immediately  available  for 
efficiently  handling  these  sh  ps  and  their  car- 
goes. For  the  present  prac'-lcally  every  pier, 
wharf,  quay  and  transit  shed  In  our  major 
ports  and  in  some  instances,  in  the  smaller 
ports  too,  capable  of  8er\lng  ocean-going 
vessels.  Is  being  employed  In  the  war  effort. 
What  part  of  these  facilities  can  we  expect  to 
be  immediately  avaUable  for  commercial  ship- 
ping? Let  us  review  briefly  the  situation 
after  the  last  war  for  It  may  supply  the 
answer  and  help  us  set  a  clearer  coiu-se  for 
our  post-war  activities. 

When  World  War  No.  1  broke  on  us  In  1917 
our  military  leaders  were  confronted  with 
the  Job  of  embarking  and  supplying  a  huge 
expeditionary  army  from  piers  and  docks 
which  had  already  proved  inadequate  for 
normal  commerce. 

To  meet  this  situation,  tlie  most  ambltlotis 
terminal-warehouse  construction  on  record 
was  carried  out  by  the  Uiilted  States  Army 
In  1918.  Under  the  guiding  genius  of  Gen. 
George  W.  Goethals,  the  builder  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  a  series  of  terminals  was  erected  at 
B  cost  of  more  than  $150,000,000.  These 
bases  were  located  at  Boston.  Brooklyn, 
Newark,  Philadelphia.  Norfolk,  Charleston, 
and  New  Orleans.  It  was  ilrst  proposed  that 
the  terminals  be  of  a  temporary  nature  but 
General  Goethals  expressed  his  feelings  that 
With  American  ports  bacljward  in  modern 
terminal  equipment,  these  bases  for  a  com- 
paratively small  additional  cost  for  perma- 
nent construction  could  become  a  useful 
addition  to  the  Nation's  port  faculties. 

During  the  period  betwf»en  the  two  World 
Wars  limited  new  port  facilities  were  erected 
by  municipal  and  State  agencies,  such  as 
the  State  docks  at  Mobile  and  the  Smith  Cove 
Terminal  at  Seattle.  Excopt  in  the  case  of 
the  excellent  railroad -owned  Harlxirslde  Ter- 
minal on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  New  York 
harbor,  private  construction  of  public  termi- 
nals during  the  past  two  and  one-half  decades 
was  practically  nil.  Fo  lowing  the  First 
World  War  substantially  all  the  Army  ter- 
minals were  made  available  for  commercial 
operations  and  contrlbut^sd  substantially  to 
the  sum  total  of  port  faculties.  Before  our 
entry  Into  the  present  gloljal  conflict  most  of 
the  Government-owned  terminals  had  been 
withdrawn  from  commercial  use,  and  when 
our  ship  construction  and  acquisition  pro- 
gram wa«  fully  under  way  many  municipal 
and  private  facilities,  both  piers  and  com- 
plete terminals,  were  requisitioned  or  leased 
for  military  operations. 

As  war  requirements  tfiper  off,  both  pub- 
lic and  privately  owned  bartxjr  facilities  will 


be  turned  back  to  their  former  operators. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  acquired  marginal  piers  either  in- 
dividually or  in  groups.  Terminal  proper- 
ties which  incorporate  both  waterside  facil- 
ities and  adjacent  storage  warehouses  will 
not  be  released  so  readily,  and  federaUy 
owned  facilities  such  as  the  well-coordinated 
Army  bases,  and  prior  to  the  war  leased  for 
commercial  uses,  will  be  the  last  to  be  mus- 
tered out.  In  fact,  some  of  us  feel  that 
defense  needs  for  these  terminals  will  re- 
main long  after  the  war  Is  over. 

An  inventory  of  these  marine  terminals 
shows  that  a  substantial  part — and  what  Is 
more  Important,  some  of  our  most  efficient 
harlxsr  units — will  not  be  standing  by  to 
resume  vital  international  trade  functions 
Immediately  following  termination  of  hostU- 
Ities.  These  facilities  Include  30  or  more 
piers  and  wharves,  80  to  100  berthing  spaces. 
and  nearly  20.000,000  square  feet  of  shedded 
and  warehouse  space.     . 

So  we  have  the  anomaly  of  (1)  a  vast 
new  merchant  fieet,  and  (2)  an  anticipated 
Increase  In  foreign  trade  over  any  previous 
period,  while  at  the  same  time  a  substan- 
tial reduction  of  avlalable  port  facilities  so 
essential  to  both.  Despite  this  possible 
handicap,  foreign  trade  will  continue  for  our 
products  will  be  In  demand  not  only  in  the 
home  market  but  also  abroad.  While  basic 
commodity  prices  often  determine  buying 
habits,  transportation  and  handling  charges 
may  appear  vmlmportant  in  the  early  periods 
of  post-war  rehabilitation.  However,  lets 
not  deceive  ourselves,  unless  these  service 
costs  are  held  In  check  our  shipping  Interests 
and  our  industrial  plants  will  find  foreign 
buyers  turning  to  other  sources  of  supply 
the  moment  new  marts  are  opened.  In 
short.  It  seems  clear  that  our  poet-war 
forelsn  trade  mu£t  be  resvuned  under  condi- 
tions which  indicate  that  our  port  facilities 
will  not  only  be  limited  but  outmoded  as 
well. 

That  we  face  a  serlotis  problem  Is  conceded 
by  eminent  shipping  and  port  authorities  ItJ- 
cludlng  Walter  P.  Hedden,  director  of  port 
development  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority. 
Mr.  Hedden.  who  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  re- 
cently reminded  the  Post-War  Reconstruc- 
tion Institute  at  New  York  University  that 
"Transportation  Is  as  good  as  Its  terminals" 
and  that  "Port  facilities  for  handling  ocean 
freight  and  passengers  Include  not  only  the 
steamship  piers  themselves  but  supporting 
warehouses,  channels,  railroad  switching, 
tracks,  and  classification  yards  •  •  •  and 
all  sorts  of  handling  equipment." 

Mr.  Hedden  pointed  out  that  old-tjrpe  piers, 
well  known  to  all  of  us  on  many  water 
fronts,  were  not  adaptable  to  the  use  of 
modern  cargo-handling  equipment.  Among 
other  suggestions  he  indicated  that  programs 
of  modernization,  redesign,  and  enlargement 
of  piers  will  become  necessary  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  Although  Mr.  Hedden  was 
referring  specifically  to  the  port  of  New 
York,  his  description  fits  many  of  our  other 
harbors. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  futtire  foreign 
trade — and  our  merchant  marine  too — will 
depend  on  the  creation  of  modern  port  ter- 
minals rather  than  on  modernisation  of  ex- 
isting piers.  RehabUltatlon  of  existing 
structures  or  even  the  erection  of  new  piers 
offers  little  in  the  way  of  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  holding  commodity  handling 
coste  at  levels  which  will  aastxre  the  free  flow 
of  commerce. 

While  my  primary  Interest  concerns  our 
foreign  conunerce  of  the  futiue,  the  needs  of 
post-war  shipping  are  Just  as  Important. 
Our  mefAant  marine  of  the  future  wlU  have 
a  sea  speed  of  at  least  50  and  possibly  100 
percent  greater  than  our  pre-^ar  fieet.  Much 
of  this  advantage  of  speed  wiU  be  lost  If 
merchant  shliw  dUsipate  valuable  tUne  In 


port  and  terminal  operations.  Because  of 
greater  Investment  in  propelling  equipment, 
vessel  port  costs  are  relatively  higher  as  the 
indicated  speed  is  Increased.  While  ships  in 
all  trades  must  of  necessity  spend  Idle  time 
in  port,  this  Is  particularly  trtie  In  the  near- 
by trades  where  vestiels  normally  complete 
more  voyages  dtiring  a  specific  period. 

Shipping  men  express  concern  that  piers, 
built  20,  30.  or  60  years  ago  are  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  modem  cargo  ship  which 
will  constitute  our  post-war  merchant  ma- 
rine. Increased  size  of  vessels  and  im- 
provements in  handling  gear  prompts  the 
question  of  the  ability  of  these  pier  struc- 
tures to  provide  adequate  transit  sheds  to 
temporarily  hold  and  sort  cargo.  These 
same  officials  point  out  that  the  hatch  open- 
ings on  the  modem  ship  are  much  larger 
than  on  earlier  vessels. 

A  spokesman  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
pointed  out  to  the  American  Association 
of  Port  Authorities  last  October  that  the 
typical  p)ost-war  carg;o  ship  will  have  seven 
or  eight  sets  of  cargo  gear  as  against  five 
in  the  vessels  of  1920  design,  and  that  the 
amount  of  freight  which  can  l>e  discharged 
in  a  working  day  of  8  hours  Is  60  percent 
greater.  He  recommended  wider  and  longer 
cargo  piers,  pointing  also  to  the  increasing 
quantity  of  freight  delivered  to  shlpeide  in 
large  tractor-trailer  highway  units,  which 
have  difficulty  in  maneuvering  on  the  old 
type  piers. 

This  same  official  stated  that  p>ort  time  Is 
a  necessary  evil  and  It  must  be  minimized. 
Up  to  40  or  50  percent  of  a  ship's  active  life 
Is  spent  in  port  and  this  must  be  reduced. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  avail- 
ability of  the  most  modern  of  dock  plants. 
Current  press  articles  on  post-war  plans  of 
some  of  our  ports  Indicate  that  substantial 
funds  will  be  expended  for  future  repairs  and 
extensions.  An  official  of  one  of  ovir  promi- 
nent Pacific-coast  p(3rts  recently  reported  that 
between  six  and  ten  million  dollars  will  be 
required  for  Its  post-war  port  program.  Even 
when  measured  by  present-day  high  construc- 
tion costs,  this  sum  would  represent  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  expense  of  trectlng  a  mod- 
ern port  terminal  with  all  essential  facUltiea, 
Including  shlpslde  storage  warehouses. 

Officials  of  a  number  of  Atlantic  ports  are 
at  present  surveying  their  respective  harlxjr 
facilities  to  determine  additions  which  might 
be  needed  to  meet  changed  traffic  conditions 
after  the  war.  In  several  Instances  question- 
naires have  been  sAit  to  shippers  and  steam- 
ship lines  to  elicit  their  views  on  the  types 
■  of  commodities,  shipping  services,  and  port 
facilities  necessary  to  handle  futtire  trade. 
These  officials  know  that  the  economic  fabric 
of  many  nations  will  be  altered  as  a  result 
of  this  global  war,  and  some  countries  which 
heretofore  were  substantial  Importers  of  spe- 
cific commodities  may  later  produce  substan- 
tial quantities  of  the  same  commodities  for 
export. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration:  Prior  to 
the  war.  we  Imported  from  the  Orient  500,- 
000  long  tons  of  rubber  or  enough  to  fill 
100  ships  of  6,000  tons  capacity.  Since  Pearl 
Harlx)r  our  imports  including  those  from 
Latin-America,  have  Ijeen  negligible  when 
compared  to  our  needs.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  developed  a  synthetic  rubber  indus- 
try capable  of  meeting  not  only  our  war  re- 
quirements but  essential  civilian  needs  as 
well.  Should  thU  sj'nthetlc-rubber  industry 
be  continued  after  the  war  (determination 
of  policy  will  be  up  to  the  Congress)  some  of 
our  ports  specializing  in  this  trade  might 
be  forced  to  find  other  use  for  faculties  pro- 
vided for  handling  this  commodity.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  new  articles  can  and  will 
be  developed  from  synthetic  rubber  and  plas- 
tics. These  new  Items  will  offer  an  Im- 
meastirable  export  tonnage  for  which  our 
ports  must  be  prepared  to  handle. 
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on  •everal  occasions  has  recog- 
'the  Importance  of  elBclent  harbor 
tanninals  as  an  aid  to  shipping  and  foreign 
^•de.  A  definite  policy  with  respect  to 
water  terminals  was  declared  In  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  March  2.  1919,  In  the 
Xonowing  language: 

•It  Js  hereliT  declared  to  be  the  policy  ot 
the  Congress  that  watsr  terminals  are  essen- 
tial at  all  cities  and  towna  located  upon 
bartoan  or  navigable  waterways,  and  that 
at  least  one  public  terminal  diould  exist,  con- 
stmctad.  owned,  and  regulated  by  the  mu- 
nicipality or  other  public  agency  of  the  State 
and  open  to  the  use  of  all  on  equal  terms." 

80  concemad  was  the  Congress  to  Insure 
the  constnictlOB  of  shlpslde  faculties  that 
It  Tartsd  the  Secretary  of  War  with  full  dis- 
cratton  to  withhold  funds  appropriated  by 
the  act  for  harbor  projects  !f  In  his  opinion 
BO  water  terminals  existed  or  were  definitely 
plHined  adeqtute  for  trafllc  needs. 

roaZIGN-TXAOK   SOKZS 

Za  1934  Congress  took  another  forward 
■tap  to  encourage  construction  of  efSclent 
ooaan  terminals  at  oar  ports  when  it  enacted 
tba  foreign-trade  zones  law.  designed  to  en- 
oourage  and  promote  our  foreign  conunerce. 
Tbe  act  sets  out  the  essential  requisites  for 
a  imfdfTi  ocean  freight  terminal,  including 
ahlpalde  warehouses  and  connections  with 
adequate  Inland,  transportation  facilities.  In 
return  for  providing  these  facilities  and  op- 
erating them  as  a  public  utility,  the  operator 
of  the  zone,  which  may  be  either  a  public 
or  private  corporation,  is  granted  special  prlv- 
llegea  for  handling  foreign  merchandise  not 
intended  or  not  ready  to  enter  custcnM  terri- 
tory. 

The  following  list  sets  out  many  of  the 
advantages  and  economies  which  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  offers  to  importers: 

1.  There  is  no  expense  for  bonds  or  cus- 
toms inspectors  when  imports  are  stored  or 
manipulated,  whether  dutiable  or  non- 
dutiable. 

2.  Buyers  may  examine  and  samples  of 
merchandise  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

3.  Imports  o»ay  remain  In  storage  with  no 
time  limit. 

4.  Substandard  foreign  products  are  re- 
eondttloned  before  customs  appraisal  and 
liquidation.  Oooda  not  meeting  standards 
of  Government  Inspection  agencies  may  be 
dentroyed  or  reexported. 

5.  Ships,  lighters,  railroads,  motortrucks. 
or  parcel  post  maJce  direct  delivery  to  or  from 
■oaa.  Instirlng  efBdant  and  firequent  carrier 


0.  Vortlgn  products  may  be  held  on  con- 
■tgnoMBt  for  spot  delivery  without  being  sub- 
ject to  customs  regulations. 

7.  Domestic  products  may  be  assembled,  re- 
paclted.  or  combined  with  foreign  products 
for  export*.    Draw -back  formalities  are  un- 


8.  Imports  arriving  improperly  marked  are 
remarked  to  meet  customs  requirements,  and 
baavy  penalties  are  thus  avoided. 

9.  Imports  under  "quota"  restrictions  may 
be  received  In  any  quantity  in  excess  of  quota 
and  held  without  customs  liquidation  await- 
ing the  next  quota  period,  thereby  enabling 
owners  to  obtain  loans  on  warehouse  receipts. 

10.  Alcoholic  beverages  and  other  liquids 
Imported  in  bulk  may  be  bottled.  labeled, 
and  packed  prior  to  ccstoms  entry  and  with- 
out being  subject  to  State  or  Federal  licens- 
ing agencies. 

11.  Inland  Importers  may  arrange  to  ex- 
amine foreign  merchandise  here  and  save 
costly  transportation  expense  to  interior 
points  on  defective  merchandise  that  would 
be  later  returned.  Examination  prior  to  cus- 
toms entry  precludes  the  poeslblllty  of  pay- 
ment of  duties  on  damaged  or  unsalable 
■aercbandlae. 

^  1^  Importers  may  erect  their  own  strue- 
**"•"  wiibln  the  aone  to  perform  manlpu- 
iBttag  operations  adapted  to  their  needa. 
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Tuesday,  Augu^ 


(\egislative  day  of 
15),  1944 


and 


Mr.    HATCH.      Mr 
morning  the  colorful 

New  York.  Mr 
fore  our  committee 
Interesting  testimony 
posal  of  surplus  war 
that  on  the  13th  of 
made  a  broadcast  to 
York  concerning  post 
usual.  Mayor 
most  important  subjec 
ing  and  patriotism, 
consent  that  a  copy 
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Wednesday,  August  23 
Tuesday.  Auguit 


BCr.  HATCH.    Mr 
I  stated  to  the  Senate 
mayor  of  New  York  Ci 


President,    this 
mayor  of  the  city  of 
LaGuafdia.  appeared  be- 
gave  some  most 
donceming  the  dis- 
co nmodities.    I  find 
LUgust  the  mayor 
he  people  of  New 
<^ar  problems.    As 
discusses  this 
with  understand- 
[  ask  unanimous 
}f  his  address  be 
of  the  Record. 
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President,  yesterday 

that  the  colorful 

y,  Mr.  liaOuardia, 


had  appeared  In  the  morning  before  the 
committee  formerly  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  TrukahI.  and 
now  headed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MkadL  Mr.  LaGuardia  gave 
some  very  interestmg  testimony  before 
the  committee  on  the  very  subject  which 
is  now  under  discussion;  nameiy,  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  war  commodities. 

On  yesterday  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRD  a  copy  of  a  radio  address 
made  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  City  on 
the  13th  of  August  concerning  the  prob- 
lems to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
This  morning  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  matter  which  I  requested  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  no  estimate  of  the  cost  hav- 
ing at  that  time  been  given— the  estimate 
is  that  it  will  cover  approximately  three 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  afe 
a  cost  of  $156 — It  is  now  necessary,  in  or- 
der that  the  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  that  I  renew  the  request 
which  I  made  on  yesterday.  Therefore, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  radio  address 
made  by  Mayor  LaGuardia  on  August  13. 
1944.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PosT-WAa  Pbobluis 

Patience  and  fortitude. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  our  post-war 
problems.  As  of  today,  we  are  not  prepared 
for  peace.  It  took  a  long  time  to  prepara 
for  war.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  prepara 
for  peace.  To  date,  precious  time  has  been 
wasted.  There  should  not  be  another  min- 
ute lost.  Congress  will  have  to  speed  up. 
We  all  want  the  war  to  end  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  We  are  all  hopeful  that 
it  will  end  in  Europe  before  long.  Yet  we 
are  not  ready  to  meet  the  situation  at  home 
when  it  does.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
will  save  us  from  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety.  It  is  Just  taking  too  long  to  get 
the  post-war  program  settled  and  the  neces- 
sary legislation  enacted  in  order  to  prepara 
and  be  ready.  Failure  to  be  ready  will  be 
extremely  costly,  perhaps  10  times  more  than 
a  constructive  program,  besides  the  trouble, 
the  hsrdshlp.  the  suffering,  and  the  anguish 
that  will  be  caused.  Relief  is  always  costly 
and  does  not  settle  anything. 

Those  of  us  who  were  close  to  the  un- 
employment situation  know  what  relief  costs, 
and  we  know  that  it  is  not  a  final  solution. 
We  must  provide  work  and  opportunity  and 
security.  Relief,  idleness,  and  sympathy  wUl 
not  do. 

Let  us  look  at  the  sltuatton.  Over  10,- 
000,000  men  and  women  are  now  ta  the 
armed  forces;  about  80.000.000  men  and 
women  are  now  employed  in  war  industries. 
Including  transportation,  agriculture,  and 
mining;  75  to  80  percent  of  our  factories, 
shops,  plants,  and  yards  are  now  engaged 
solely  In  war  production.  The  problem  then 
Is  to  get  the  demobilized  veterans  Into  joba, 
to  keep  war  Industry  workers  in  employment, 
and  to  transform  war  plants  back  to  peace- 
time production.  In  addition,  we  must  keep 
agriculture  going  to  Its  meximum  produc- 
tion. We  know  that  all  10.000,000  men  in 
the  armed  forces  will  not  be  discharged  at 
one  time.  The  first  Impact,  though,  will  ba 
felt  for  several  months  after  demoblllzatloa 
starts.  We  must  be  prepared  to  give  thesa 
men  Jobs,  to  keep  them  In  Jobs,  and  to  ab- 
sorb veterans  in  gainful  employment  aXtar 
they  are  discharged. 
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Many  mistakes  have  been  made  here  at 
home.  Mistakes  are  bound  to  happen  in  a 
great  emergency  and  in  such  a  gigantic  task. 
Many  of  the  mistakes  were  pardonable  be- 
cause of  Inexperience.  Some  of  the  mistakes 
were  unpardonable  because  of  past  experi- 
ence. 

To  meet  this  gigantic  problem,  everyone 
must  do  his  share.  The  responsibility  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts: 

1.  The  Government. 

2.  Industry  and  commerce. 

3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Wage  earners. 
What  should  each  do? 

THE    OOVERNMTWT 

1.  The  Government:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentetlves  should  proceed  without  delay  to 
enact  Into  legislation  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Baruch  recommendations  not  yet  written 
into  law  or  contained  In  the  George  bill. 
Congress  should  perfect  the  contract  termi- 
nation law  and  proceed  at  once  to  provide 
for  aid  and  assistance  In  converting  Indus- 
try back  to  peacetime  production. 

It  should.  Insofar  as  Is  possible  and  prac- 
tical, define  Its  taxing  policy  for  1945-46. 
This,  of  course,  is  always  subject  to  the  act 
of  a  subsequent  Congress.  However,  a  dec- 
laration of  a  tax  policy,  while  not  binding 
on  a  subsequent  Congress,  would  be  reas- 
suring to  Industry  and  commerce  and  at  the 
same  time  would  have  great  force  and  would 
be  considered  with  great  respect  by  the  new 
Congress. 

Congress  should  approve  a  Pederal-State- 
mimiclpal  public-works  program,  with  im- 
mediate appropriations  made  available  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  for 
the  preparation  of  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural plans  and  specifications,  and  definite 
commitments  as  to  the  amounts  of  grants 
to  State  and  local  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment. Congress  should  pass  the  Federal 
highway  bill  with  authorization  for  Increased 
appropriation.  It  does  not  provide  enough 
as  it  now  stands. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Ser\'icemen'8  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944  should  be  made  to  ob- 
tain timely,  perfecting,  and  clarifying 
amendments  If  they  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Nothing  should  be  left  In  doubt.  The 
sehabllltatlon  and  educational  features  of 
this  law  are  excellent.  Here  the  mistakes 
and  experience  of  the  last  world  war  have 
been  helpful. 

The  reemployment  provisions,  of  course. 
are  necessary,  but  providing  an  employment 
agency  does  not  create  Jobs  by  and  of  itself. 
In  this  irtftance.  as  in  every  other,  it  will  be 
■een  that  a  comprehensive  plan  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Veterans'  Reemployment 
Agency  will  be  of  great  value  If  Industry  and 
commerce  are  able  to  give  Jobs.  It  will  be 
useless  If  there  are  no  Jobs. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  guaranty 
of  veterans'  loans  to  permit  the  pooling  of 
Individual  loans  among  veterans  who  desire 
to  Join  in  an  approved  business  venture. 

The  Government  should  now  provide  a 
guaranty  of  loan  to  Industry  and  business 
for  the  purpose  of  deferred  maintenance,  ex- 
pansion, replacement  of  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery of  any  company  or  individual  who 
has  been  or  was  solvently  engaged  In  Industry 
or  business  prior  to  or  during  the  war. 

Provisions  for  displaced  war  workers  must 
also  be  made.  We  must  be  realistic.  We 
cannot  talk  about  the  consumption  of  con- 
sumers goods  and  purchasing  power  and  re- 
main silent  as  to  what  Is  to  happen  to  mil- 
lions of  war  workers  who  will  necessarily 
lose  their  Jobs.  The  provisions  In  the  Kll- 
gore  bin  were  not  at  all  excessive  or  exag- 
gerated. A  large  number  of  workers  unem- 
ployed, with  barely  a  subsistence  allowance, 
win  only  prolong  the  period  of  resumption 
of  peacetime  production. 

As  the  George  bill  goes  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House,  careful  couElderation  should  be 


given  by  the  members  to  many  excellent  pro- 
visions In  the  Kllgore  bill.  Out  of  It  aU 
should  come  a  well-balanced.  easUy  admin- 
istered, effective  plan  for  part  of  our  post-war 
problems.  Both  bUls  provide  too  much  ma- 
chinery for  administration.  Any  attempt  to 
mix.  to  mingle,  or  to  merge  any  administra- 
tive duty,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  would  only 
create  a  governmental  melange,  not  In  keep- 
ing with  our  philosophy  of  government,  and 
win  cause  trouble.  It  has  never  and  will 
never  work.  When  congressional  commit- 
tees want  information  they  have  the  power 
to  get  it.  For  a  congressional  committee  to 
sit  with  an  advisory  committee  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  law  is  not  only  Imprac- 
ticable but  dangerous.  The  administration 
of  all  provisions  of  law.  I  repeat  again,  should 
be  streamlined  and  decision  and  responsl- 
bUlty  definitely  fixed  in  as  few  individuals 
as  Is  possible.  Both  bills  contain  the  weak- 
ness of  divided  authority,  too  many  commit- 
tees, very  unwieldy  and  cumbersome  admin- 
istrative machinery. 

A  great  deal  of  our  trouble  has  been  caused 
by  disparity  of  labor  conditions  In  various 
States.     This  condition  Is  now  sought  to  be 
perpetuated  In  the  George  bUl.    Every  post- 
war problem  is  a  national  problem.    The  dis- 
placement of  war  workers  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Industry  Is  not  a  State  problem 
but  a  national  problem.    Unemployment  al- 
lowance  should    be   uniform.     True,   there 
might  be  a  slight  differential  in  the  cost  of 
living  In  the  various  sections  of  the  country. 
In  the  main  though  it  necessarily  must  be 
uniform  In  amount.  In  administration,  and 
In  terms  and  conditions.    To  separate  this 
Into  48  administrations   is  not  only  costly 
but  unscientific.     It  may  create   patronage 
and  pap  but  it  will  not  be  as  efficient  as  a 
national  system.    Imagine  10,000.000  workers 
shopping  around  for  the  States  having  the 
highest  unemployment  Insurance.     Imagine 
an   administration    aUowlng   travel   expense 
without    a    complete    coordinated    national 
plan  of  knowing  Just  how.  where,  and  why 
money  Is  spent  for  travel  and  expense  of  fam- 
ilies of  war  workers.    Some  may  have  a  right 
to  return  home,  others  may  want  to  go  where 
work  is  available,  but  aU  of  thU  has  to  be 
coordinated  and  brought  under  the  super- 
vision  and   control   of   one   administration. 
Provision  fori  48  State  administrations  of  un- 
employment Insurance  may  be  good  politics. 
It  is  bad,  very  bad  socially  and  economically. 
The  delay  In  obtaining  necessary  post-war 
legislation,  the  duplication  and  legislative 
confusion  created  by  two  bills  on  the  same 
subject  In  the  Senate,  each  reported  out  by 
committee,  the  need  of  one  comprehensive 
plan,  all  Indicate  the  necessity  of  an  over-an 
study  and  consideration  of  these  problems 
by  Congress.    To  those  not  famUiar  with  par- 
liamentary procedure,  the  difficulty  may  not 
be  apparent.    Under  the  present  rules,  with 
different  committees  considering  the  various 
parts  of  the  entire  program,  delay,  duplica- 
tion, omission  are  all  bound  to  happen.    The 
House  of  Representatives  has  seen  this  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Special  Post-war  Study 
Committee.     The  weakness  of  this  commit- 
tee, though.  Is  that  It  has  not  t>een  given 
the  necessary  power  to  report  definite  legis- 
lation.   It  can  only  make  recommendations. 
That  means  delay,  more  hearings,  more  study, 
more  Investigations,  more  reports.    It  ^ould 
be  very  helpful  If  each  House  of  Congress 
appointed   Its   own  special   legislative   com- 
mittee  on   post-war   problems.     This   com- 
mittee should  consist  of  the  chairman,  rank- 
ing majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations.  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Agriculture.  Labor, 
and.  If  necessary.  Army  and  Navy  Commit- 
tees, with  full  power  to  prepare  and  report 
legislation  to  their  respective  bodies.     This 
will  bring  under  one  consideration,  at  one 
time,   the   entire    picture    and    will    enable 
proper  approach  and  treatment  of  the  Tarloua 


problems,  the  necessary  tying  In  of  all  post- 
war activities,  coordination  and  cooperaUon. 
and  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  bureaucracy 
and  personnel. 

The  Government  In  Washington  must  be 
streamlined.  The  greater  number  of  war 
agencies  shou!d  be  terminated.  All  dupli- 
cation and  overlapping  mtist  be  eliminated. 
Each  department  of  Government  should  ab- 
sorb the  functions  of  the  various  agencies 
which  pertain  to  Its  particular  field.  This 
subject  alone  could  be  discussed  at  length. 
I  may  do  to  at  another  time. 

It    Is    absolutely    necessary    that    insofar 
as  is  prudently  possible,  without  impairing 
the   post-war  program,  which  will  be  very 
costly,  the  Government  should  estimate  its 
post-war  expenses  for  a  period  of  6  years.    In 
order  to   avoid   any   misunderstanding,  dis- 
appointment or  Irritation,  a  definite  policy 
on  lend-lease  must  be  proclaimed  now  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late.    We  may  have  to  give  some 
aid  to  the  unhappy  Invaded  countries.    It 
should  be  restricted  to  such  countries.    Lend- 
lease,  though  restricted,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities,  must  be  limited  to  goods 
and  commodities.     All  of  the  countries  wiU 
need  building  materials,  machinery,  clothes, 
food,  and  medical  supplies.     This  all  can  ba 
supplied  under  the  provisions  of  lend-leaae 
with  easy  terms  of  payment  or  exchange  later 
In  commodities.    There  should  be  no  cash 
loans  except  for  a  critical  or  emergency  situa- 
tion.   I     am     talking     about     Government 
money.     Reestablished  governments  or  new 
governments,  of  course,  would  be  permitted 
to  float  bond  Issues  on  such  terms  as  they 
are  able  to  negotiate. 

A  system  of   universal   military  training 
win    have    to   be    established    for    aU    boys 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  giving  choice 
to  the  Individual  as  to  when  he  will  serve 
within  that  age  period,  or  compulsory  at  21. 
Suitable  arrangements,   of  course,  can   and 
must  be  made  for  college  students  without 
Interruption  of  their  college  or  post-graduate 
courses.      This  Is  very  easy  to  accomplish. 
Alongside  of  this.  States  must  strengthen 
their  compulsory  educational  laws  In  order 
to  take  from  the  competitive  labor  market 
children  of  tender  years  and  immature  youth. 
On  the  other  end  of  the  pool,  a  more  uni- 
form system  of  old-age  pensions  should  be 
established   throughout    the   country.      No 
old  age  pensions  should  be  allowed  where 
the  beneficiary  continues  employment  in  any 
competitive     field.     Unemployment     Insur- 
ance  should  be   more  uniform   throughout 
the  country.     This,  of  course.  Is  only  pal- 
liative and  not  a  cure.    Let  us  give  mora 
thought  as  to  h6w  to  keep  people  at  work 
rather  than  how  to  keep  them  out  of  work. 
Labor  wants  work  with  decent  pay.  not  Idle- 
ness with  relief.     We  must  establish  security 
of  employment  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
cost  of  unemployment  insurance  would  be 
greatly  reduced  and  the  benefits  to  seasonal 
workers  greatly  Increased. 

We  have  learned  that  a  great  deal  of  desti- 
tution, which  is  very  costly  to  local  and  State 
governments,  comes  from  the  disability  of 
the  head  of  the  family  to  work  owing  to 
iUness.  At  this  date  little  need  be  said  as 
to  the  need  of  a  health  insurance  system 
throughout  the  country.  It  to  past  the 
study  stage.  Sufficient  Information,  knowl- 
edge and  even  experience,  have  been  ob- 
tained to  put  such  a  plan  into  operation. 

We  have  heard  too  much  of  surpluses. 
Paradoxically,  it  has  caused  hunger  in  our 
country.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
when  we  had  the  greatest  unemployment,  we 
had  the  greatest  food  surplus.  The  same  Is 
true  as  between  nations.  Some  countries 
had  surpluses  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  other  countries  were  in  want. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  war.  It 
must  be  removed.  Just  talking  about  it  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  We  must  act  and  we 
must  be  prepared  to  go  into  operation  to  care 
for  surplus  the  moment  the  war  ends.    Oh, 
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for  tbe  flnt  few  montha  there  will  be  such 
need  of  food  and  material  In  Europe.  Africa, 
and  Abu  that  the  lataes-falre.  the  happy-go- 
Um^.  tbe  unthinking,  the  day-by-daj  busl- 
B— man.  the  pawn-banker,  will  say — "Oh, 
•Tcrythlnf  la  fine  now,  why  worry?"  I  tell  you 
that  there  to  cauae  to  worry.  No  people  with- 
in a  country  ffom  now  on  will  go  himgry  and 
no  country  in  the  world  will  go  hungry.  Our 
OoTCRunent  should  proride  at  once  a  sur- 
"^tis  commodity  export  corporation  operat- 
ing oh  a  hemtepher'c  basis  In  concert  with 
like  oifanlSBtlons  of  Central  and  South 
America.  A  like  government  corporation 
abonld  be  eatabllshed  for  the  European-Afri- 
can territory,  and  the  third  for  the  Paclflc- 
Aslatie  area.  Heretofore  we  have  talked 
about  surpluses  but  we  do  not  really  know  If 
we  erer  had  a  real  surplus  of  anything.  A  sur- 
plus to  that  amount  of  any  given  commodity 
over  and  above  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 
What  we  hare  called  surplus  was  the  amount 
over  and  abore  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?  As  an 
niustration;  We  had  great  trouble  In  the 
past  with  siirplxisea  of  dairy  products,  milk, 
butter  and  cheese.  I  say  we  hare  never  had 
a  real  surplus  of  dairy  products  In  this  coun- 
try. If  every  Infant  and  child  In  the  United 
Wantai  had  sufficient  and  the  proper  quantity 
of  milk  every  day.  If  every  family  had  suffi- 
cient and  the  proper  quantity  of  butter  every 
4mf.  Ignoring  dtiMae  entirely,  we  would  not 
bare  had  a  aurplua  of  dairy  products.  There- 
fote,  to  balance  the  world's  sxirpluses,  it  to 
that  a  definite  formula  be  eatab- 


Booghly  aUted,  It  means  that  the  dally 
naedi  of  tlie  people  of  the  entire  country 
itioald  be  takMl  tm  the  normal  reqtilred 
■aoont  of  any  eonmodlty.  The  amount 
over  that  requirement  Is  then  declared  a  stir- 
plus.  That  surplus  then  to  taken  with  the 
surpiue  of  the  same  commodity  of  other 
eountrlea  In  the  hemisphere,  and  placed  in 
the  pool.  It  to  disposed  of  by  sale  or  ez- 
ohange  to  eountrlea  needing  that  particular 
commodity.  The  European  or  Asiatic  coun- 
tries do  the  same,  and  provide  for  sale  or 
exchanges  between  the  three  world  surplus 
commodity  corporations.  When  the  com- 
modity arrlrea  In  the  country  requiring  It. 
It  to  then  dtotributed  through  the  regular 
ehanneto  of  trade  in  accordance  with  the 
eeoDomy  of  that  particular  country.  It  to 
not  difficult.  We  have  the  food;  we  have  the 
raw  materiato:  we  have  the  demand;  and 
soon  It  will  be  learned  that  a  perfect  bal- 
ance can  be  maintained.  Of  course,  thto 
woold  tfimlnate  speculation.  This  would 
eUmtnate  monopoly.  This  would  prevent  ex- 
eeea  proflu  and  excess  suffering.  By  the 
establishment  of  the  hemispheric  surplus 
pocU  a  market  to  asstired  to  the  farmers  of 
each  nation  for  all  that  they  produce.  No 
more  economy  at  want,  no  more  curtailing 
production,  but  encouraging  production. 
There  to  no  originality  In  this  Idea.  It  has 
been  talked  about  and  studied  for  years. 
Sellldi  intereeta  have  always  been  able  to 
oppoae  It  In  thto  and  other  countries. 

Now  let  us  consldw  another  kind  of  stir- 
pltis.  temporary  but  quite  Important — that  to 
surplus  war  suppllea.  Let  us  get  right  to  the 
point.  Oonsreae  to  giving  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  lagMatlon  regulating  sale  of 
surplus  war  supplies.  The  amount  of  sur- 
plus supplies  will  not  only  be  gigantic,  but 
fantastic.  Now  right  here  let  us  remember 
that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  should  be 
praised  and  not  criticised  for  having  such 
enormous  amotmts  of  every  kind  of  supplies 
on  hand.  It  to  their  job  to  fight  and  win 
the  war.  They  dare  not  take  any  risk  as  to 
when  and  how  the  war  will  end.  It  is  their 
teeponaiblllty  to  have  ammunition  and  weap- 
osaa  and  food  and  materials  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  everywhere — when  and  where  It 
"0^    be    needed— In    sufflctout    quanUUee.  I 
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Therefore,  the  American 
that  the  enormous 
find  after  the  war  to 
and  thorough  Job  on 
and  the  Navy. 

More  thought  and 
the  disposal   of   war 
than  had  been  given 
last  war.    A  superagency 
been  establtohed  with  a 
which  U  intended  to 
ment  agencies  of  the 
have  surplus  supplies 
tall  has  been  worked 
pricing,    adverttolng, 
stated.  Congress  to  now 
legislation. 

I  make  this 
agency  to  perfect,  that  if 
Congress  provide  for  the 
dl^KMltion  by  sale  of 
rial,  that  within  90  days 
go  Into  operation,  the 
repeal  its  own  legislation 
99  percent  of  the  BurplT|s 
strange,  doesn't  it? 
look.    Are  we  not  bending 
Industry  back  to 
we  not  want  to  employ 
absolutely  possible? 
to  do  that,  do  you  not 
surpiiis  supplies  through 
nels  of  trade  will  retart 
tion?    Tea;  there  are 
Which  will  be  helpful  In 
production;   tooto  and 
may   be  needed  at  onc^ 
should  be  sold  unless  it 
peacetime   production 
machine  could  be  made 
required.    Some  raw 
per  and  lumber,  and  other 
be  sold,  but  only  so  mu4h 
time  production  going 
same  material  can  be 
reserve  aluminum  on 
plus  supplies  now,  it 
production   of  alumlnu^^ 
That  in  turn  will  cause 
thousands  of  workers. 
planes  and  motors  for  a 
will  be  an  enormous 
all  of  the  surplus  were 
abroad,  I  predict  that 
airplane  motor  constructed 
6  years.    That  would 
hundreds    of    thousaudj 
planes  that  may  be  used 
poaea  should   be   loaned 
lines  as  replacenrents  for 
ment  on  condition  that 
plane  with  new  motors 
plane  and  motor  loanei 
turned   on   delivery  of 
new  motor.    The  same 
cars,  in  paint,  and  bolts 
thotisands  and  tens  of 
articles  and  goods  that 
have  on  hand. 

Tbe  Government,  et 
terlals  and  goods  for  its 
It  should  give  to  state 
"fcmment  replacements  oJ 
plies  that  it  may  need, 
tlon  that  the  State  or 
the  appropriation   for 
of  Its  normal 
rial  and  supplies.    There 
of  blankets  and   sheets 
pllea  In  our  hospltato. 
mlUs.    how    about    raw 
If  all  the  shoes  and 
ment    will    have    on 
through  regular  channels 
will  retard  resumption 
production  In  thto  and 
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If  the  selling 
the  laws  enacted  by 
efficient  and  speedy 
war-surplus  mate- 
after  the  same  will 
(Jongress  will  hastily 
and  stop  the  sale  of 
supplies.    Sounds 
It  to  a  fact.    Just 
every  effort  to  get 
production?    Do 
svery  man  that  It  to 
then,  if  we  want 
how  the  sale  of  the 
the  regular  chan- 
j>eacetirae  produc- 
e  articles  on  the  list 
restoring  peacetime 
4ies,  and  machinery 
but  no  machine 
to  needed  to  restore 
4nd   not   If   another 
the  time  that  It  to. 
such  as  cop- 
materlato,  should 
as  will  get  peace - 
to  the  time  that 
Ii^oduced.    If  all  the 
were  sold  a^  stir- 
w^uld  close  down  the 
for  a  long  time, 
unemployment  of 
Take,  for  instance, 
rplanes.    Why  there 
quantity  on  hand.    If 
|to  be  sold  here  and 
would  not  be  an 
in  our  country  in 
I  unemployment  to 
of    workers.      Air- 
for  commercial  pur- 
to  commercial  air 
present  worn  equlp- 
an  order  for  a  new 
to  placed  for  each 
which  will  be  re- 
he   new   plane   and 
true  in  trucks  and 
ind  nuts,  and  in  the 
tl  ousands  of  different 
1  be  Government  will 
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should  tise  ma- 
3wn  establishments. 
&nd  municipal  gov- 
materlato  and  sup- 
but  only  on  condi- 
m^nlclpallty  authorize 
succeeding  year 
for  such  mate- 
to  a  great  need  now 
and   mediclal  sup- 
^t  how  about  the 
wool    and    cotton? 
that  the  Oovem- 
hatid   are   to   be   sold 
of  trade,  it  sure 
leather  and  textile 
other  countries, 
tont  It  wasteful 
surplus  suppllea?" 


The  answer  Is  •*Te«,"  of  course  It  to  waiteftd. 
War  to  wasteful  and  destructive  and  thto 
enormous  amount  of  surplus  supply  to  just 
part  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of  war. 
So  let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  I  have  told 
committees  of  Congress  Just  what  I  am  tell- 
ing you  now.  We  must  be  realistic  and  prac- 
tical. It  to  less  costly  to  pay  wages  to  pro- 
duce new  goods  than  pay  insurance  for  un- 
employment. 

UfOXTSTBT  AMD  COMMZBCS 

a.  Industry  and  commerce:  Everybody  to 
talking  about  free  enterprise  today.  When 
I  say  everybody,  it  seems  from  the  member 
of  a  local  of  organized  labor,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  be  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
That  being  so,  then  we  must  face  thto  big 
problem  honestly,  frankly  and  realistically. 
Free  enterprise  means  business  for  profit. 
If  that  Is  the  will  of  the  people,  then  business 
and  industry  must  be  given  a  chance  to  op- 
erate. Given  good  wages  and  wholesome 
working  conditions,  an  opportunity  of  profit 
conmiensurate  with  the  capital  and  risk  In- 
volved must  be  made  possible.  Talking 
about  profits,  taxes  tantamount  to  almost 
complete  requtoitlon  and  free  enterprise  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  simply  does  not  mix. 
Hog-tylng  legislation  likewise  Interferes  with 
free  enterprise  and  the  profit  system  and 
the  creation  of  permanent  employment  un- 
der thto  system.  Now  mark  you,  I  am  not 
giving  my  views.  I  am  stating  what  must 
be  realistically  faced  if  those  who  talk  about 
free  enterprise  want  to  bring  It  about  suc- 
cessfully. In  tbe  modern,  scientific.  Indus- 
trial age  in  which  we  are  living,  we  mtist  not 
be  frightened  at  big  undertakings.  Many 
of  the  consumers'  goods  and  desirable  goods 
cannot  be  produced  today  unless  they  are 
produced  in  maximum  quantities  and  tbe 
manuTacturer  to  permitted  to  avail  himself 
of  every  possible  economy  in  the  purchase 
and  processing  of  raw  materials,  the  manu- 
facture and  dtotrlbutlon  of  the  ultimate 
goods. 

Industry  and  biulness,  as  I  said  before, 
has  a  responsibility.  Granted  that  it  should 
know  exactly  how  It  stands  in  legislation 
and  insofar  as  Is  possible  taxation.  It  must 
reconcile  Itself  to  fair  and  reasonable  profits, 
to  new  conditions  pertaining  to  labor,  to 
close  cooperation  with  its  employees,  and  the 
recognition  that  the  employees  come  to  have 
a  vested  Interest  in  something  that  they  have 
contributed  in  building  and  creating.  The 
time  may  not  be  distant  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  profits  beyond  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return  may  be  shared  by  management 
and  labor.  Security  of  employment  to  neces- 
sary and  In  the  long  run  economical  to  the 
employer  himself.  Therefore,  production 
should  be  systematized  In  such  way  as  to 
avoid  seasonal  work.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  automobile  or  the  petticoat  manufac- 
ttirer  should  produce  only  In  a  certain  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Given  its  model  or  style, 
production  may  well  be  spread  dtulng  the 
12  months  of  the  year. 

Bvisiness  and  industry  shovild  now  be  ready 
with  Its  post-war  plans  for  deferred  main- 
tenance, expansion,  replacements,  and  en- 
largement or  new  enterprise.  There  to  plenty 
of  money  available,  and,  as  I  stated,  the 
Government  may  provide  some  sort  of  par- 
tial loan  guaranty.  There  to  nothing  more 
discouragmg,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
heard  many  Important,  yes.  even  big  bankers 
and  businessmen,  tell  me,  "Oh,  wait,  let's 
win  the  war  first."  This  type  of  mind  will 
not  fit  In  the  poet-war  period.  Thto  to  the 
pawnbrokers'  and  pushcart  peddlers'  men- 
tality. All  the  shenanigans  and  questionable 
promotional  schemes  which  fioumished  in 
the  early  days  of  railroads  and  right  down 
into  the  late  twenties  must  be  forgotten. 
IX  busineea  or  industry  selto  bonda.  the  In- 
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▼estora  must  know  that  they  are  absolutely 
good  with  sufficient  property  back  of  them. 
in  exchange,  the  investor  takes  a  lower  rate 
of  Interest.  Watered  stock  and  overcapitall- 
Batlon  must  likewise  be  avoided;  the  stock- 
bolder  must  be  asstired  that  he  Is  in  a  busi- 
ness and  not  a  lottery.  More  labor  and  owner 
represenUtlon  vrtll  have  to  be  given  on  the 
directory  boards.  Existing  restraint  of  trade 
and  antitrust  laws  must  be  brought  up  to 
date  to  meet  the  technology  of  mass  produc- 
tion, changed  labor  conditions,  and  magni- 
tude of  modem  Industry.  The  Department 
of  CoD»merce  must  be  vested  with  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  protect  honest  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  An  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  business  and  industry  to  apply 
for  approval  of  contracts,  agreements,  or  any 
undertaking  before  same  to  put  Into  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  If  it  confiicts  with 
any  existing  restraining  or  trust  law.  When 
Industry  and  business  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  they  shovdd  not  be  placed  in  Jeopardy 
or  tempted  to  violate  the  Uw  when  It  to  not 
their  Intention  to  do  so. 

X  want  to  state  again  now,  that  I  am  simply 
stating  what  should  be  done  if  a  system  of 
free  enterprtoe  to  to  be  the  policy  of  our 
Nation. 

ACSICULTnXB 

».  Agriculture:  With  the  exception  of  per- 
haps the  last  few  years  In  thto  country,  agri- 
culture has  never  had  a  chance  in  thto  or  any 
other  country  of  the  world.  For  centuries, 
countries  of  the  older  world  thrived  on  the 
exploitation  of  the  peasants.  In  thto  cotm- 
try.  Industry  profited,  in  the  past,  by  misery 
of  the  farmers.  That  day  should  be  gone  and 
gone  forever.  Unless  we  are  very  careful,  we 
may  again  depress  agriculture  to  the  depths 
of  bankruptcy  and  poverty  as  was  done  after 
the  last  World  War  In  thto  cotmtry.  Wonder 
how  many  realize  that  the  Job  of  a  shirt- 
maker  In  a  shop  In  New  York,  or  a  mechanic 
In  a  plant  In  Detroit  may  depend  upon  the 
wheat  crop  In  the  Argentine  or  in  Australto, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Our  agriculture  economy  mtist  be  based  on 
a  policy  of  plenty.  Everything  that  the  soil 
can  produce  must  be  encouraged.  Parity,  not 
parity-plus,  but  real  parity  prices  must  be 
assured  to  the  farmer,  and  what  to  more, 
that  he  will  find  a  market  for  hto  crops.  Thto 
to  only  possible  with  the  world  surplus  pool 
1  talked  about  a  moment  ago.  The  American 
fanner  to  entitled  to  fair  and  Just  compensa- 
tion for  his  labor,  the  labor  of  his  family,  and 
for  fair.  Just  and  reasonable  rettims  for  hto 
Investment.  That  is  all  he  wants,  that  to  all 
he  ever  asked.  If  he  gets  that,  he  to  prosper- 
ous. If  the  American  farmer  Is  prosperous, 
he  buys  clothes  and  furniture  and  household 
goods,  machinery  and  all  sorts  of  things  that 
we  make  in  the  city.  That  means  employ- 
ment in  the  cities — wages — and  in  turn  a 
good  market  for  hto  products.  Now  when  you 
put  thto  circle  In  reverse.  It  to  Jtist  too  bad. 
The  farmer  to  broke  and  he  cannot  buy.  and 
because  he  cannot  btiy,  the  fellow  In  the 
city  does  not  have  a  Job  and  he  cannot  buy 
sufficient  food.  It  to  Just  as  easy  to  keep  the 
gear  forward  as  to  let  It  slip  into  reverse. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  really  de- 
Blroxjs  of  maintaining  peace,  nothing  Is  more 
lmp>ortant  than  that  all  of  the  people  of  the 
world  should  have  enough  to  eat.  God  Al- 
mighty has  placed  sufficient  food  on  earth  for 
all  the  people.  It  has  not  all  been  equally 
dtotributed;  but  the  balance  to  there.  While 
one  country  may  produce  one  crop  in  surplus 
quantities.  It  does  not  have  another  com- 
modity It  needs  and  which  another  coimtry 
produces.  TO  think  of  people  starving  with 
a  surplus  of  food  of  any  kind  to  not  only 
stupid,  but  sinful. 

LABOS 

4.  Labor:  We  now  come  to  the  wage 
earners.    Labor  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
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a  great  contribution  to  our  poet-war  adjtist- 
ment.  It  has  the  greatest  opporttmity  In 
the  entire  history  of  industry.  Labor  haa 
gained  a  position.  Its  rights  have  been  rec- 
ognized. Thto  brings  with  It  responsibility. 
Granted  a  policy  of  a  decent  living  wage, 
security  and  provtolon  against  unemploy- 
ment, it  necessarily  follows  that  labor  must 
produce  eufflclent  to  create  such  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Wages  must  necessarily 
be  mslntalned  by  production.  Slow-down, 
limited  production.  Idle  stand-bys,  are  ooetly 
to  labor  and  to  Industry. 

Speaking  very  frankly.  In  tbe  period  of  ad- 
justment following  the  war,  with  the  huge 
number  of  discharged  war  workers  and  de- 
mobilized soldiers,  ftill  and  complete  coopera- 
tion will  be  necessary.    Unless  ample,  equi- 
table dtotrlbutlon  of  work  to  provided  be- 
tween the  discharged  war  workers  and  the 
demobilized  veterans,  there  to  great  danger 
of  IrriUtion,  friction,  and  serious  Uouble  be- 
tween   these    a    groups.    There    are    some 
80,000.000   men  and  women,   as  I  said  be- 
fore, now  employed  In  war  Industries.    Let  vis 
assume  that  there  wlU  be  about  10.000.000 
who  will  ilDt  be  required  In  war  Industry  and 
10,000.000  who  eventually  will  be  demobilized 
from  the  armed  forces.    Here  we  have  a  pool 
of  20,000,000  men  and  women  for  whom  work 
must  be  provided.    As  I  see  It,  In  all  govern- 
mental post-war  public  improvement,  the  em- 
ployment should  be  distributed  on  a  60-50 
basto  between  demobilized  veterans  and  tm- 
employed  war  workers.    The  same  ratio  of 
one-half  veterans  and  one-half  war  workers 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  conditions 
will  permit  in  all  post-war  new  Industry,  and 
In  continuing  Industry  and  business  Insofar 
as  to  possible.    Women  who  have  homes  and 
are  not  self-supporting,  a«  well  as  overtime 
and  dual  employment  will  all  have  to  give 
way  In  order  to  provide  a  greater  spread  of 
employment.    Organized  labor  should  be  the 
one  to  present  thto  plan  and  to  see  It  en- 
forced.    That  In  and  of  Itself  to  sufficient  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  friction  between  veterans 
and  organized  labor. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power 
necessary  to  provide  permanent  employment, 
it  to  essential  that  production  Increase.  I 
repeat,  the  whole  situation  depends  upon  tbe 
wage  earner  producing.  Everything  should 
be  based  on  that.  The  greater  the  produc- 
tion, the  grreater  the  stabUlty  of  employ- 
ment. The  greater  the  production,  the  bet- 
ter the  wages. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  a  fixed, 
fair,  and  just  annual  pay  with  steady  work 
to  better  than  a  fictitious  hourly  rate  with 
little  or  no  work.  I  have  always  felt  that 
full-time  Jobs  for  all  to  better  than  Jobs  for 
some  with  overtime.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
the  old-line  labor  leader  dtoagrees  with  that. 
However,  this  to  something  that  aU  trades 
should  consider.  An  annual  pay  with  steady 
work  will  bring  more  return  to  the  Individual 
and  his  family  than  an  hourly  rate,  uncer- 
tain. Indefinite,  and  seasonal.  I  have  heard 
from  both  employers  and  union  leaders  that 
It  to  Impossible  to  fix  an  anntial  pay  for 
seasonal  work.  That  to  not  so.  It  to  quite 
possible  to  provide  greater  Income  to  the 
worker  on  an  annual  basto  and  yet  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  to  the  employer. 
Thto  Is  something  which  should  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  labor. 

Labor  should  see  to  It  that  the  standards 
of  wages  are  more  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  The  wage-and-hour  law  has  helped 
considerably.  That  to  not  enough.  Work- 
ing conditions,  rules  Imposed  by  labor.  If 
good  In  one  section  of  the  country  should  be 
good  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  Often 
It  to  not  wages,  but  working  conditions  that 
drive  an  Industry  out  of  one  section  into 
another  section  of  the  country.  That  to  not 
good  for  industry  and  in  the  long  run  it  to 
not   good  for   labor.    Fair   employer*   who 


want  to  do  the  right  thing  for  labor,  who 
pay  good  wages,  who  recognize  the  right  cf 
labor,  should  be  protected  by  labor  itself 
against  unfair  competition  caused  by  inferior 
working  conditions  In  other  parts  of  tbe 
country. 

Jurisdictional  strikes  must  be  avoided. 
Surely  labor  can  provide  the  genius  and  the 
good  will  to  prevent  a  stoppage  of  worlt 
often  involving  hundreds  of  Innocent  work- 
ers on  a  Job  because  of  some  jurisdictional 
dispute.  The  employer  or  the  contractor  Is 
helpless.  Government  mediation  or  conciU- 
atlon  agencies  are  helpless. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  should  be  given  to 
this.  The  art  of  constrxiction.  Improvement 
In  machinery,  plastics,  and  new  materials 
Will  come  Into  tise  rapidly  after  the  war. 
These  are  often  the  causes  cf  Jurisdictional 
disputes  as  to  who  will  do  the  job.  Thto  Is 
labor's  problem.  The  employer,  the  con- 
tractor, to  not  concerned.  The  cost  Is  the 
same  to  him.  Therefore  It  to  labor's  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  machinery  for  the  ad- 
justmenU  of  such  dtoputes  within  Its  own 
rank  without  the  Interruption,  the  delay,  or 
losses  to  the  contractor  or  employer  and  to 
labor  Itself.  I  know  that  people  unfamiliar 
with  labor  conditions  will  believe  that  a  sug- 
gestion of  this  kind  to  wholly  unncessssry. 
but  those  who  have  experience  know  how 
costly  a  Jurisdictional  strike  Is  to  both  labor 
and  employer.  Assurance  of  the  elimination 
of  this  evil  should  be  complete. 

Labor  organizations  have  soxight  honorably 
to  maintain  the  terms  and  conditions  ot 
agreements.  Recently  a  bad  practice  has 
been  creeping  In  of  mass  "sickness"  and 
stoppage  of  work,  which,  of  course,  to  noth- 
ing but  an  unlawful  strike.  In  such  In- 
stances the  labor  organization  concerned 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  filling  the 
vacant  ranks  In  order  to  continue  service  and 
production  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  that  labor  Itself  has  signed 
and  pledged  to  maintain. 

Labor  can  be  most  helpful  In  maintaining 
standards  of  living  as  well  as  In  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  of  thto  country.  It 
can  also  serve  very  helpfully  In  establishing 
relations  with  labor  of  other  countries  In 
aiding  to  establish  proper  standards  of  living, 
and  the  end  of  systems  of  starvation  wages 
detrimental  to  countries  where  decent  stand- 
ards extot.  Labor  must  also  police  Its  own 
ranks  and  drive  from  within  Its  midst 
crooked  leaders  and  anyone  who  would  rack- 
eteer or  who  would  betray  the  cause  of  labor. 
And,  finally,  labor  must  not  only  open  Its 
doors  but  Its  books  to  the  retximlng  veterans 
without  excessive  initiation  or  admission 
dues.  In  fact,  it  would  be  smart  to  give 
membership  to  men  and  women  in  labor  or- 
ganizations on  tbe  preseoitatlon  of  an  honor- 
able discbarge.  Vie  must  not  forget  thou- 
sands of  boys  have  been  Instructed  and 
trained  In  skilled  trades.  Tbe  Seabees  of  tbe 
Navy,  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  the 
Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Corps,  yes,  and  tanks, 
and  all  the  mechanized  branches  of  the  armed 
forces,  have  Instructed  and  trained  thou- 
sands and  thousands  in  skilled  trades. 

lliese  boys  must  have  a  chance  to  work. 
These  boys  are  entitled  to  a  Job.  I  strongly 
advise  tobor  to  take  these  veterans  Into  their 
organizations  and  to  adopt  the  system  of 
sharing  the  work — one  worker  and  one  vet- 
eran for  every  two  new  Jobs  available. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  that  I  know  a  great 
deal  of  all  thto  sounds  vtolonary,  but  I  can 
assure  you  It  to  not  only  necessary  but  i»«e- 
tlcal.  TV)  slip  up  on  any  one  of  the  various 
factors  necessary  for  a  post-war  prosperous, 
peaceful  world  to  courting  disaster.  X  hate 
to  say  thto,  but  unless  we  are  not  that  the 
economy  of  our  own  country  will  be  well- 
balanced,  that  there  will  be  work  for  all  and 
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•oclal  iectirlty.  we  we  In  for  Tery  ■erlous 
troube.  I*  It  not  better  to  plan  ahead  and 
to  deliberately  prepare  tar  the  situation, 
constructively  and  In  an  orderly  manner?  If 
we  fail,  it  win  be  disorderly  and  trouble- 
■ome.  It  will  lead  to  serious  conditions,  evf  n 
more  serious  than  we  dare  to  contemplate. 
And  It  will  be  so  much  less  costly  to  arrar.ge 
our  post-war  national  system  Intelllger.tly 
than  to  be  caught  unprepared,  to  be  met 
with  trouble,  and  costly  palliatives  and  make- 
shift solutions. 

Will  the  post-war  period  be  costly?  Yes; 
because  it  Is  part  of  the  war  and  It  Is  just 
Impossible  to  snap  back  Into  peace  and  nor- 
mal peacetime  conditions  in  one  Instant. 
With  provlsons  already  made  by  Congress  or 
now  under  consideration,  the  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowlnc  the  end  of  the  war  will  require  about 
70  percent  of  the  last  war  fiscal  year.  The 
second  year  perhaps  50  percent  of  the  aver- 
age yearly  cost  of  the  war.  The  third  year 
25  percent  and  from  that  point  tapering  off. 
This,  of  coiirse.  assumes  s  complete,  well -co- 
ord ins  ted  post-war  program. 

Some  will  say.  "But  some  of  the  suetM- 
tlons  will  be  costly."  No;  not  at  all.  Social 
security  will  not  bs  costly  if  our  economy  is 
bssed  on  s  huge  production  and  people  are 
•mploytd.  There  is  one  complaint  that  the 
plan  for  disposing  of  surplus  food  and  other 
natural  reeourees  will  Increase  the  cost  of 
living.  No:  not  st  all.  Much  cheaper  than 
providing  relief  for  the  unemployed,  much 
dissper  tban  subsidising  reduced  production 
or  killing  of  livestock.  Much  cheaper  when 
It  will  bring  Into  the  country  goods  and  com- 
mtxlUles  that  we  cannot  grow  or  produce. 

It  will  be  pointed  out  that  not  disposing 
for  cash  siirplus  war  materials  will  entail  a 
great  loss.  Not  at  all.  when  you  consider  the 
leas  In  en^ployment  and  production  awaiting 
tbe  eonsumptlon  and  use  of  the  surplus  war 
material.  Some  employers  will  say  that  the 
annual  pay  will  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  labor  leaders  will  say  that  It  is  not 
practical  and  that  the  workers  will  get  less. 
Beth  are  wrong.  It  can  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  that  It  will  Increase  the  pay  of 
the  worker,  reduce  tbe  cost  of  production. 

I  feel  that  we  are  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ple m  the  whole  world.  Our  task  Is  so  much 
easier  than  the  post-war  task  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. France,  or  China.  We  cannot  even  com- 
pare the  ease  of  our  post-war  task  with  that 
of  the  invaded  countries  or  of  Germany  and 
Japan  by  the  time  we  are  through  with 
them.  To  start  with,  we  have  the  resources. 
Our  country  has  not  and  in  all  likelihood 
win  not  suffer  any  devastation.  Would  It 
therefore  not  be  an  unpardonable  failure 
and  a  blemish  on  our  generation  If  we  fumble 
St  this  time?  The  dlsastrciis  effect,  the  fail- 
ure of  a  plan  to  provide  for  a  sound  economic 
post-war  society  In  our  country,  will  bring 
havoc  and  ruin  to  us  in  this  day  and  make  it 
extremely  dlfflcult  for  the  next  and  the  gen- 
eration after  that.  The  problems  that  we 
must  consider  and  solve  are  not  political. 
Our  problems  are  economic  and  social.  We 
cannot  delay.  We  must  work  out.  not  a 
democratic  economy  or  a  republican  econo- 
my: It  must  not  be  teutonic  or  Slavic  or 
Latin — we  must  evolve  a  purely  American 
economy  to  meet  our  needs,  our  habits,  our 
customs,  and  our  system  of  government.  It 
will  require  generosity  In  politics,  particu- 
larly in  this  year;  It  will  require  good  will  on 
the  part  of  all  men.  It  will  require  unaelflsh- 
nsss  to  the  greatest  degree  on  the  part  of  all 
tbe  groups:  Capital,  labor,  social,  and  po- 
litical. It  will  require  unselfish,  patriotic 
teamwork.  It  will  require  courage,  the  like 
of  which  no  statesman  In  the  entire  history 
of  cur  country  has  been  called  upon  to  dls- 
pl%v.  It  can  be  done — it  should  b«  done. 
WiOk  Ood's  help,  ws  will  do  lU 
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Mr.    BYRD.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  two  edito 
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lave  printed  in 
ials  and  an  ar- 


ticle dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Hon.  James  A 
man  of  the  Democratic 
State  of  New  York. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  edl 
torials  were  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Sul  of  June  9.  1M41 


.  Farley  as  chair- 
jommittee  of  the 


)e  printed  in  the 


FASLZY'S   KISI6  fATIOM 


reel  (nlng 


Pressure  of  business  U 
snnounced  reason  for 
of  the  Democratic  State 
years  of  effective  service 
Izatlon.     Mr.  Farley 
his  own  formal  statement 
of  his  resignation  is  bounc 
ulatlon.  first,  that  it  U  a 
Roosevelt  is  a  candidate 
and  second,  that  it  is  as 
that  Mr.  Parley  Is  as 
fourth  term  as  he  was  to 

In  fact,  some  will  be 
Parley's  resignation, 
the  revolt  of  old -line  De 
South     Carolina     and 
Democrats  have  discovered 
rdle  In  the  national 
be  to  second  a  nomlnatlcjn 
the  radicals  and  left-wi 
of  Democrats  and  new 
source  of  strength  to  the 
in  1936  and  again  In  1940 
wesikness  this  year 
of  the   past  may   forbid 
more  at  this  time   than 
formal  statement  that  h( 
resignation  for  business 
candid  as  he  is  polite,  " 
tendance  at  the  Democrat|c 
tlon  as  a  delegate  from 
vide   him   with   an 
speech. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Telegram  of  June  9. 
1944] 

THX  FABIXr  KlilGNATION 


A  host  of  Democrats  In 
we  think,  will  sincerely 
the  resignation  of  James 


State  Democratic  chalrm  anshlp  he  has  held 
since  1930.  There  will  be  few  to  disagree 
with  him  when  he  doubi  b  that  "any  man  In 
my  position  has  ever  en;  oyed  the  friendship 
of  the  lecders  and  the  party  workers  as  I 
have."  The  genial  Par!  ey  personality  has 
time  and  again  transcend  »d  political  or  tacti- 
cal differences.     He  was 

Though  Mr.  Farley  mfAces  business  duties 
and  obligations  his  reas  )n  for  resigning,  It 
will  seem  to  many  that  t  le  Democratic  lead- 
er who  so  vigorously  foU]  ht  a  third  term  for 
President  Roosevelt  In 
consistent  scope  for  hli  leadership  In  the 
prospect  of  a  foxirth-teri  a  campaign  In  1944. 
His  position  therein  wculd  be,  to  say  the 
least.  botU  uncongenial  i  ind  emtjarrassiug. 


James  A.  Farley's 
_  as  chairman 
( ommittee  after  14 
1  o  his  party  organ- 
dec  lljied  to  go  beyond 
but  the  mere  fact 
to  stimulate  spec- 
sure  sign  that  Mr. 
:or  a  fourth  term: 
sure  an  indication 
Btr(  ngly  opposed  to  a 
third  term, 
timpted  to  link  MT- 
effecqve  on  July  11.  with 
ats  in  Texas  and 
l|lls8lsslppi.       Many 
that  their  only 
conv^ation  this  year  will 
already  made  by 
rs.     The  alliance 
[ealers  that  was  a 
toosevelt  candidacy 
may  be  a  source  of 
and  a  sense 
Mr.  Farley  to  say 
Is   covered   by   his 
has  submitted  bis 
reasons.    He  is   as 
however,  and  his  at- 
National  Conven- 
*ew  York  will  pro- 
opp  irtvmlty    for    blunt 


Poli  teness 


this  city  and  State, 
and  deeply  regret 
A.  Parley  from  the 


Naturally,  antl -Roosevelt  Democrats  whose 
hostility  to  a  fourth  term  has  already  de- 
veloped even  to  the  point  of  urging  a  third 
party  may  now  turn  hopeful  eyes  toward  Mr. 
Parley,  recalling  that  only  4  years  ago  he 
was  ready  to  accept  a  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  and  make  his  break  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  complete  and  final. 

With  fourth -term  provocation,  a  new  party 
Is  not  Inconceivable.  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  But  Mr.  Farley  quietly  announces 
his  Intention  of  attending  the  coming  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  as  a  delegate, 
and  Jim  Parley  is  far  too  experienced  and 
astute  to  commit  himself  faster  than  events. 

Business  may  call  him  away  from  pres- 
ent party  office.  But  we  bet  it  won't  take 
him  permanently  out  of  front-line  politics. 

THC  MORALS  OF  JIM  FARUCT 

(By  George  K.  Sokolsky) 
Pew  men  in  the  United  States  have  paid 
as  high  a  price  for  principle  as  Jim  Farley. 
All  the  stories  that  small  men  concoct  to  be- 
little him  fall  by  the  wayside  in  the  face  of 
what  is  these  days  an  astonishing  adherence 
to  moral  principle,  namely,  that  even  la 
party  politics  conscience  miost  be  the  guide. 
Jim  Parley  put  hinaself  and  his  party  second 
to  his  country.  Jim  Parley  loves  the  United 
States,  its  baseball  sand  lots,  its  clubhouse 
politics,  its  machines  for  the  control  of  the 
votes  of  the  people — but  even  more,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
made  it  possible  for  his  Irish  forebears  to  set- 
tle here  in  freedom  and  opportunity.  And 
feeling  that  way.  he  could  not  Join  In  an  act 
of  political  opportunism  which  he  believed 
would  let  his  country  down. 

And  so  Jim,  a  man  of  inherent  loyalties  to 
the  essential,  could  not  go  along  with  a 
third  term.  To  him  a  third  term  was  a  be- 
trayal of  the  traditions  of  constitutional 
America.  It  renounced  the  principle  of  lim- 
ited tenure  in  office;  It  encouraged  the  des- 
potism of  irremovable  bureaucracy.  It  re- 
duced the  Presidency  to  the  position  of  a 
king  surrounded  by  mayors  of  the  palace. 

So  Jim  Farley  broke  with  the  man  whom 
he  had  made  President  of  the  United  States. 
Men  have  short  memories  these  days  and,  of 
course,  the  children  are  not  taught  contem- 
porary history.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  by  1930 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  not  an  extraordi- 
narily notable  figure  either  in  the  United 
States  or  in  Democratic  politics.  He  had  been 
rescued  from  what  seamed  an  inevitable  and 
tragic  oblivion  by  Al  Smith  and  John  Raskob, 
who  had  made  him  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York  because  Al  Smith  desired  a  worthy 
successor  to  himself — worthy  from  the  stand- 
point of  Democratic  Party  politics.  He  had 
made  a  fair  to  middling  good  Governor — but 
Jim  Parley,  the  original  inventor  of  the  con- 
vention blitz — set  out  to  make  his  friend  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  No 
one  In  those  years  nor  In  the  years  when  Jim 
was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  questioned  the  value  of  his  serv- 
ices in  getting  that  first  nomination,  and  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  permits  his  smearing  Jackals 
to  belittle  Jim  now.  he  condones  something 
cheap  and  vulgar.  Jim's  contribution  to  the 
Roosevelt  career  commands  a  gratitude  that 
can  know  no  turning  among  decent  men. 

To  this  Irishman  from  Rockland  County 
then  came  honors  and  dignities  and  power. 
Yet  when  he  left  the  Postmaster-General- 
ship to  adhere  to  his  principle  of  no  third 
term,  Jim  Farley  was  sorely  In  debt,  as 
every  one  In  New  York  knew,  and  he  went 
to  work  selling  Coca-Cola.  Farley  remained 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Committee,  a  position  which  became  de- 
creaslngly  Important  as  Sidney  HiUman  and 
Marcantcnio  developed  Increasing  power. 
In  a  word,  even  in  the  State  committee,  Jim 
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Wrfley  was  pursued  by  the  relentless  forces 
of  the  Communist  allies  of  the  mayors  of 
the  palace  in  the  White  House.  He  might 
have  returned  to  power  did  he  but  court 
their  good  will.  That  was  too  high  •  price 
for  Jim  to  pay. 

Gkme  weeks  ago  some  newspapermen  de- 
voted space  to  belittling  the  morals  of  Jim 
Farley  by  announcing  that  he  was  sellirg 
his  soul  to  be  mayor  of  New  York  or  Unit  ad 
States  Senator  from  New  York.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  give  the  Impression  of  an  abject 
Jim  Parley,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
to  beg  the  forgiveness  of  David  Nlles,  manip- 
ulator of  the  President  Forever  Movement 
and  .  Sidney  Hlllman,  the  current  national 
boss  of  the  New  Deal  operations  for  a  fourth 
term. 

Jim's  answer  Is  to  resign  his  chairmanship 
of  the  New  York  State  committee.  He  is 
now  a  free  lance,  free  to  devote  his  skill  snd 
services  to  his  country,  to  fight  against  a 
fourth  term  unhampered  by  commltmenta 
and  the  votes  of  the  Hlllman  Democrats. 
And  the  consequence  of  this  resignation  will 
be  that  no  hUtory  will  be  able  to  record  that 
at  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1944  there 
were  no  daring  men,  no  self-respecting  men, 
no  patriots  who  put  country  above  personal 
advantage.  Jim  Parley  resigned  to  be  free  to 
pursue  the  truth  as  he  sees  It. 


SoTwt  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  22. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Mark  Poote  from  the 
Bay  City  (Bilich.)  Times  of  Monday,  Au- 
gust 21, 1944: 

BOVHT   SfTAND 

(By  Mark  Foots) 

Washington. — Genesis  of  Governor  Dew- 
ey's warning  against  power  politics  and  a 
Big  Pour  military  alliance  to  control  the 
world  undoubtedly  was  an  article  in  Izvestia, 
a  magazine  published  in  Leningrad  by  the 
union  of  Soviet  writers.  The  New  York 
Governor  also  Is  known  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  reports  of  what  happened  at  the 
Roosevelt-ChurchiU-Stalin  conference  st 
Tehran. 

Since  In  Russia  expression  of  thought  is 
rigidly  controlled  by  the  Government,  It 
was  natural  to  surmise  that  this  article  in 
all  likelihood  refiected  the  Soviet's  views  in 
respect  to  an  international  security  organi- 
sation. This  suspicion  was  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  the  article  bore  the  signature 
of  one  N.  Mallnln,  whose  name  means  noth- 
ing to  most  Washington  diplomata.  It  may 
have  been  s  pseudonymn  for  some  high  Rus- 
sian official,  possibly  Maxim  Lltvlnov,  former 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Irrespective  of  the  motivation  of  Governor 
Dewey's  warning  and  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  newspaper  article  was  officially 
Inspired,  the  two  documents  have  served  a 
worthy  purpose.  They  elicited  from  John 
Poster  Dulles,  Governor  Dewey's  spokesman 
on  foreign  affairs,  a  declaration  that  interna- 
tional affairs  should  be  and  would  be  a 
subject  of  discussion  during  the  Presidential 
campaign.     This  Is  In  aU  respecta  desirable. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Woodrow  Wilson's  idea 
of  open  covenants. , openly  arrived  at,  has 


b«en  thrown  Into  the  discard.  It  was  dis- 
regarded at  the  food  conferences  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  at  Bretton  Woods,  and 
again  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
which  opened  Monday.  Newspapermen 
were  admitted  to  the  first  session,  but  hence- 
forth will  be  barred,  while  American  delegates 
were  given  specific  instructions  not  to  reveal 
ajiythlng  to  the  press.  Marine  guards  were 
posted  about  Dumbarton  Oaks  to  keep  the 
newsmen  out. 

Communiques  will  be  released  at  regular 
Intervals  apprising  the  press  and  the  people 
of  the  country  of  the  progress  made  In  the 
negotiations.  No  one  would  contend  that 
conferences  of  such  far-reaching  Importance 
sliould  be  conducted  in  a  glass  house.  But 
there  should  be  a  fair  balance  between  Old 
World  methods  of  "secret  diplomacy"  under 
which  so  many  shady  alliances  and  under- 
standings have  been  fashioned  in  the  past, 
and  the  sort  of  premature  publicity  which 
might  ruin  the  negotiations. 

Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  Mallnln 
article  goes  counter  to  the  expressed  views 
of  both  Secretary  Hull  and  Governor  Dewey 
in  respect  to  the  voice  of  the  "small  nations" 
in  the  organization  to  maintain  world  peace. 
And  if  it  does  represent  the  views  of  the 
Soviet,  it  U  well  to  have  It  aired  and  dU- 
cussed  during  the  preliminary  sessions  of 
the  conference.  Such  discussion  may  avoid 
mUunderstandings  .  and  possible  disunity 
and  for  such  a  doctrine  becoming  a  part  of 
an  international  agreement — to  be  announced 
full-blown  In  a  commimiquc  a  month  or  so 
hence. 

Mallnln  says  that  the  new  organization 
must  turn  away  from  this  principle  of  "false 
equality  (of  nations)  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  old  League."  He  continues:  "After  all, 
It  is  only  the  great  powers  which  are  able  to 
act  effectively  against  a  big  aggressor.  There- 
fore. It  automatically  follows  that  the  futxire 
world  agency.  If  it  la  to  avoid  the  failure  of 
the  League,  must  be  based  upon  the  firm 
active  leadership  at  the  great  powers  which 
have  demonstrated  their  might  in  the  present 
war." 

"These  powers  which  will  form  the  dh*c- 
tlve  organ  of  the  new  organization  must  as- 
svane  responsibility  for  organizing  resistance 
to  any  aggression.  If  necessary,  by  their  own 
forces  alone,  irrespective  of  the  position  of 
the  remaining  members.  The  responsibility 
for  guarding  peace  mtist  not  be  divided 
among  eo  or  more  states."  The  Rtissian 
writer  then  says  that  It  Is  important  that  the 
great  powers  seal  their  obligations  by  enter- 
ing into  treaties." 

Military  alliances,  spheres  of  influence  and 
balances  of  power  systems  are  anathema  to 
the  American  people,  as  has  been  emphasized 
by  Secretary  Hull,  Governor  Dewey,  and  Wen- 
dell Willkle.  The  time  to  guard  against  them 
is  now.  ** 


The  WoHdnfmaat  Yetterday,  Todaj, 
aad  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  OT^iAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Workingman:  Yesterday. 
Today,  and  Tomorrow,"  written  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thomas] 


and  published  In  the  Jime-July  Issue  of 
the  Democratic  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Wosxinomam:  Ybstboat.  Tcmmt,  and 
Tomorrow 

(By  Senator  ELBorr  D.  Thoma^j  of  Utah) 
The  war  and  post-war  problems  ars  of 
such  vital  interest  to  \is  all  that  we  are 
prone  to  be  thoughtless  of  the  past.  That  Is 
especially  true  for  thoss  of  us  who  have 
steady  Jobs,  good  wages,  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions.  But,  after  all,  the  present 
and  the  future  can  be  but  a  promise.  It  is 
from  the  past  that  we  must  get  our  asstu:- 
ances  and  from  which  we  must  plan  our  ac« 
compIishmenU.  When  people  are  thotight- 
less  of  the  past  and  not  worried  about  ths 
future,  they  are  generally  content  with  ths 
present.  That  contentment  may  cause  us  to 
forget.  What  I  shall  say,  therefore,  U  said 
"lest  we  forget." 

THS  WORXINOMAM  IM   ISSS 

Contentment  among  workers  was  com- 
pletely lacking  in  1033.  There  was  unem- 
ployment. There  was  the  kick-back.  There 
were  long  hours  and  low  wages.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  mining  were,  in  the  sight  of 
the  law,  of  purely  local  concern,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seemed  to  have  no  interest 
In  the  problems  of  workers  in  any  fields  ex- 
cepting those  of  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce. 

A  legalistic  attitude  had  tied  otir  minds  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  thoxight  it  more  im- 
portant to  have  respect  for  a  legal  fiction 
which  had  no  basis  in  fact  than  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.  Then, 
with  a  change  in  our  national  leadership, 
there  came,  in  rapid  succession,  a  change  Ui 
attitudes.  The  kick-back  was  prohibited. 
The  National  Lalx)r  Relations  Act,  which  gave 
workers  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act,  which  put  a  floor 
under  wages  and  a  ceiling  on  hours,  cams 
Into  existence.  Social-secvinty  laws  were  en- 
acted. All  were  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing could  be  done  to  provide  better  atti- 
tudes, better  wages  and  hours,  better  work- 
ing conditions  and  security  for  collective 
bargaining  became  a  reality.  Sentiment  was 
brought  to  focus  against  company-controlled 
unions  and  civil  liberties  were  made  a  fact 
in  our  national  life  Instead  of  an  oft-forgot- 
ten theory.  The  worker  was  "freed,"  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  by  having  his  labor 
and  tools  recognized  as  capital  which  should 
be  protected. 

It  U  a  far  cry  beck  to  the  day  when  the  8- 
hour  law  for  miners  was  contested  on  ths 
score  that  not  to  allow  a  miner  to  work  12  or 
16  hours  a  day,  if  he  chose,  was  destructive 
of  his  liberties.  Other  persons'  liberties  were 
forgotten  Freedom  for  one  is  only  proper 
and  possible  In  society  so  long  as  such  free- 
dom does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
others.  It  Is  now  recognized  by  the  State  and 
by  society  that  a  tired  worker  is  a  hazard  to 
his  fellow  workers.  Society  believes,  too,  that 
it  is  well  to  measure  labor  by  its  resulta,  pro- 
duction, and  accomplishments. 


LABOR  AS  A  WAS 

Tt  is  In  the  light  of  those  aooompllshments 
that  I  want  to  measure  labor  as  an  asset ^to 
oxir  great  country  In  this  time  of  stress. 
Never  has  a  country  produced  as  America  has 
done  in  getting  ready  for  and  In  fighting  this 
war.  Never  has  a  country  responded  as  tho 
130.000,000  Americans  have  responded  to  • 
imlfled  endeavor  to  destroy  the  wrongdoers 
among  nations  and  the  aggressive  leaders  In 
those  nations.  No  one  can,  therefore,  doabt 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  this  great  war. 

When  Preeident  Roosevelt  called  tbe  In- 
dustry-labor conference  following  Peerl  Har- 
bor and  my  motion  in  the  conferenc*  thai 
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there  •hould  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  »nd 
that  »11  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peace- 
ful means  became  the  order  of  the  day.  a  new 
type  of  tmity  came  Into  our  land — a  unity 
which  can  only  be  recognl»d  hy  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  history  who  knows  Its  great  lack  In 
times  before  the  present,  even  during  war 
times. 

1  can  hear  someone  say.  "But  the  promise 
aot  to  strike  has  not  prevented  strikes."  Of 
coun*  It  haant.  There  have  been  "qulckles,- 
there  have  been  the  equivalents  of  the  slt- 
llowns,  and  there  have  been  some  major 
strikes  Human  nature,  our  economic  life, 
the  complexities  of  industrial  labor  relations 
and  advantage  taking  among  leaders  can 
never  be  overcome  by  a  promise.  But  certain 
Ideals  were  set.  and  those  Ideals  have  been 
respected  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
workers. 

The  strikes  that  have  occtared  have  made 
headlines,  and  some  people  In  this  country 
have  tried  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
them. 

Everyone  agrees  there  should  be  no  strikes 
In  wartime.  But  when  we  consider  strikes. 
let  us  consider  them  against  the  whole  pic- 
ture of  labor's  record  In  wartime.  When  we 
do  that,  we  find  that  man-hours  lost  on  ac- 
count of  strikes,  taken  all  together,  are  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  total  man-hours  worked 
In  war  industries.  We  find  that  less  than 
one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  manpower 
actually  used  In  war  production  has  been  lost 
by  strikes  In  this  war.  And  at  the  same  time 
we  find  that  labor  has  Increased  its  produc- 
tive hours  by  more  than  75  percent. 

Pew  people  realize  how  well  the  machinery 
for  settling  wartime  labor  disputes  without 
strikes  or  lockouts  has  been  working.  The 
National  War  Labor  Board,  created  by  the 
President  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  Induatry- 
Labor  Conference,  and  entrusted  by  Con- 
gress m  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  for  set- 
tling disagreements  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, has  quietly  settled  more  than  6.700 
dispute  cases  since  it  was  established. 
But  these  are  not  figures  for  headlines. 
I  think  It  can  be  said— and  said  unhesi- 
tatingly— that  labor  has  made  a. tremendous 
contribution  to  the  success  of  this  war.  To 
the  worklngman — ^together  with  the  men  of 
Industry  and  of  government — goes  the  credit 
for  the  magnificent  number  of  planes  and 
tanks  and  guns  that  are  flowing  out  to  all 
battlefronts  to  the  soldiers  of  all  of  our  allies 
M  well  as  our  own. 

I  thlxUc  it  can  be  said.  too.  that  the  Roose- 
Telt  administration  helped  unite  the  worker 
with  his  employer  in  this  tremendously  great 
war  effort,  and  thus  helped  to  make  the  pro-, 
ductlon  record  possible. 

LABOa'S    EIGHTS    AU    BtCXJtM 

-labor's  problems  no  longer  concern  the 
gaining  of  certain  rights.  Those  rights  are 
with  us  in  law.  and  now,  thank  goodness. 
In  custom.  It  was  Interesting  to  note  how 
a  great  gathering  like  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  Philadelphia  said  so  little  about 
the  problems  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
wages  and  hours,  and  the  rights  of  labor:  yet 
■aid  so  much,  in  contrast,  about  the  welfare 
of  th«  laborer,  about  hU  education,  housing, 
social  security,  bis  leisure  time  and  voca- 
tional guidanee.  health  and  general  welfare. 
Tba  year  1M4.  when  compared  with  1933. 
Tiewed  In  the  light  of  attitudes  as  far  as  the 
worker  Is  concerned,  is  as  different  as  day  Is 
from  night.  All  of  the  problems  are  not 
settleil.  but  the  50.000.000  American  workers 
know  what  they  did  not  know  In  1933.  They 
know  that  under  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion their  rights  have  been  made  secure. 
Ttiey   know   that   their   welfare    is   of   vital 

concern  to  their  Government.    They  know. 
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There  are  going  to  be 
the  worker  to  face  after  ' 
problems.     The  question, 
uppermost  In  the  minds  o 
now  in  a  war  plant  is  "wl  lat 
when  we  stop  making  places 
guns?" 

The  administration  has 
of  thinking  and  planning 
the   war.    The   Baruch 
draws  up  a  full  demobilization 
the  change-over  of  both 
from  war  to  peace. 
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people  of  America 
In  their  Govern- 
much  for  their 
that  It  can  ac- 
does  the  work- 
;ovemment  today, 
the  cries  of  the 
were  not  uttered 
when  they  asked 


for  bread  they  were  not  given  a  rton*.  He 
knows  that  under  this  administration  the 
working  man  has  gone  forward  to  new  hori- 
zons and  to  greater  self-respect. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  remained 
constant  in  Its  endeavor  to  expand  the  peo- 
ple's welfare.  The  people.  I  believe,  will  re- 
main constant  ir  support  of  that  adminis- 
tration. 


Strikes  in  War  Indaitriet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (Ugislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  OTDANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Why  They  Struck."  by  Frank  C. 
Waldrop.  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  August  23. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows:. 

WHT  THrr  STRUCK 

"  (By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

As  peace  with  Germany  approaches,  pre- 
pare for  something  else  on  the  labor  front 
In  America.  Soon  after  our  Normandy  beach- 
head of  June  6  showed  Itself  secure,  strike* 
began  to  pop  In  and  around  war  industries  In 
record  fashion. 

The  various  labor  conciliation  agencies  in 
Washington,  to  which  have  come  an  average 
of  one  new  strike  each  day  since  D-day.  are 
now  handling  about  25  cases  a  day,  a  new 
high  for  this  year,  and  expect  the  figures  to 
keep  climbing. 

Tempers  are  short,  the  strain  of  war  is 
hard  on  employers  and  employees  alike,  and 
union  discipline  Is  Increasingly  hard  to  main- 
tain,  they  report. 

By  far  the  most  serious  strike  this  year  was 
the  August  1  walkout  of  6.000  transit  work- 
ers In  Philadelphia  because  the  streetcar 
company  upgraded  eight  Negroes  to  the  rank 
of  tfolley  operators,  on  order  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission. 

That  one  was  settled  after  7  days  of  tIo- 
lence  only  when  Mr  Roosevelt  sent  the  Army 
In  to  suppress  rioting.  Various  civilian  of- 
ficials of  Philadelphia  are  still  working  on  the 
cause  and  cure  of  the  potential  high  explosive 
that  bred  the  strike  Itself. 

But  by  far  the  most  of  the  strikes  this  year 
seem  to  generate  from  minor  grievances  that 
in  other  days  would  not  have  caused  a  good 
a  hours'  grumbling. 

There  has  Just  come  to  hand  a  review  of 
petty  strikes  In  1944  from  January  to  date,  as 
reported  in  the  official  complaints.  A  fair 
sampling  of  these  tells  Its  own  story: 

Drraorr,  Mich..  January  31. — The  rolling 
mill  at  the  Pord  River  Rouge  plant  was  closed 
when  110  men  walked  out  because  they  were 
docked  15  minutes'  pay  for  allegedly  quitting 
ahead  of  time. 

Drmorr.  February  15.— Thirty  employees  of 
the  Chrysler  tank  arsenal  went  on  a  sltdown 
strike  because  they  had  to  walk  25  feet  to 
pick  up  coveralls. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  March  6. — A  walkout 
of  1.000  employees  In  the  Diesel  equipment 
division  of  General  Motors  occurred  because 
a  woman  worker  was  sent  home  when  she 
refused  to  take  off  gloves  worn  In  violation 
of  safety  regulations. 
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Altoona.  Pa..  March  29. — Coal  production 
slump>ed  because  150  men  refused  to  be  paid 
by  check  any  longer  at  one  mine.  411  others 
walked  out  In  protest  against  transfer  of 
night  mine  motormen  to  the  day  shift. 

PrrTSBUBCH.  April  4. — Grease  dripped  on  an 
American  flag  hanging  under  a  crane  run- 
way, so  the  foreman  ordered  it  taken  down, 
whereupon  859  steelworkers  walked  out  of 
the  seamless  tubing  mills  of  the  Jones  & 
Laughlln  Steel  Corporation. 

Boston.  Mass..  April  8. — The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  changed  the  time  of  day  for  cash- 
ing checks,  so  3,000  workers  quit  work  for  2 
hours. 

DETBorr.  April  21. — The  tank  assembly  line 
at  Chrysler  shut  dovra  and  1.000  employees 
were  idle,  because  of  a  dispute  with  the  man- 
agement concerning  a  shift  of  the  lunch 
hour  for  350  employees  from  7:  15  p.  m.  to  8. 
FuNT.  Mich..  May  15.— About  2.200  em- 
ployees of  the  Clayton  ic  Lambert  Manufac- 
turing Co.  walked  out  because  they  were  re- 
fused a  5-mlnute  wash-up  period  on  company 
time  Just  before  the  end  of  the  days'  work. 

ATLANTA.  Ga..  May  21.— Between  200  and 
300  employees  of  the  National  Traffic  Guard 
Co.,  makers  of  ships'  parts,  walked  out  In 
support  of  a  worker  who  objected  to  an  or- 
der that  he  quit  shoveling  sand  and  start 
heaving  Iron  scrap  Into  a  furnace. 

PiTTSBUECH,  May  24. — Because  the  drink- 
ing water  in  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Co.  plant  was  too  warm.  400 
men  and  women  walked  out.  The  company 
said  the  water-cooling  system  had  been  un- 
dergoing repairs  for  a  week. 

Passaic.  N.  J..  June  3  (D-day  was  June  6) . — 
Deliveries  of  cloth  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
stopped  when  600  employees  of  the  Botany 
Worsted  Mills  went  on  a  sit-down  strike 
(ending  work  for  the  plant's  total  of  5.000 
employees)  because  the  War  Labor  Board 
m  Washington  had  failed  to  act  on  a  petition 
by  the  company  for  approval  of  incentive 
bonuses. 

After  D-day.  J\ine  seemed  to  become  a 
month  of  heat  lightning  all  along  the  labor 
front. 

For  Instance,  117  t<Jol  grinders  stopped 
work  at  the  Dodge  plant  in  Chicago  where 
they  were  making  parts  for  &-29  Super- 
fortresses, because  an  apprentice  demanded 
Journeyman  wages  when  he  was  fired.  The 
Graham -Paige  Motor  Corporation  at  Detroit 
disciplined  6  material  handlers  for  leaving 
their  jobs  before  the  end  of  their  regular 
shifts  without  permission,  and  nearly  4.000 
workmen  on  amphibious  tanks  threw  down 
their  tools. 

The  same  things  continued  on  through 
July— m  Ashland.  Ky.,  the  American  Rolling 
Mills  suspended  operations  In  a  walk-out  of 
galvanizing  department  workers  because  one 
man's  hours  were  changed. 

In  Cleveland,  2  inspectors  for  the  Ohio 
Crankshaft  Co..  producers  of  parts  for  mili- 
tary vehicles,  refused  to  accept  transfers  to 
new  Jobs  and  were  fired,  so  1,500  other  work- 
ers threw  down  their  tools. 

In  Newark,  N.  J..  500  war  production  em- 
ployees of  the  McKleman -Terry  Corporation 
went  out  on  strike  because  the  War  Labor 
Board  In  Washington  reclassified  their  Jobs. 
August  opened  with  not  only  light  strikes 
but  heavy  ones,  such  as  the  walk-out  of 
"over  the  road"  truck  drivers  at  Omaha, 
closing  35  truck  terminals,  to  force  their  em- 
ployers to  accept  a  W,  L.  B.  wage  increase 
order. 

And  m  Detroit.  Augiist's  biggest  develop- 
ment so  far  was  the  IS-day  upheaval  at 
General  Motors,  involving  6  factories  and 
7.000  workers  making  gears  and  axles,  be- 
cause 6  employees  were  laid  off  who  said 
they  couldn't  maintain  the  production 
schedule. 

But  all  that,  say  the  Government  otBcials, 
Is  Jtist  preliminary. 


DiKkarced  War  Vetcrut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  ItORTR  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  TBT,  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  15) ,  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R£CORD  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Unwanted  Battahon."  dealing  with  dis- 
charged war  veterans,  published  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  December  1, 
1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  ITNWAHTO  BATTAZJOir 

For  600,000  young  Americans  the  post-war 
period  has  begun.  They  are  the  men  already 
discharged  by  the  armed  forces.  For  2.000 
other  young  Americans  the  post-war  period 
begins  each  week. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  13  men  are  returned 
to  civilian  life. 

Many  of  them  find  families,  friends,  and 
Jobs  awaiting  them. 

But  many — ^far  too  many — enjoy  no  such 
good  fortune. 

There  are  the  thousands  discharged  on 
psychoneurotic  grounds. 

There  are  the  thousands  discharged  for 
physical  imfitness. 

There  are  the  thousands  discharged  for 
incapability. 

There  are  the  thousands  discharged  tor 
having  lost  legs,  arms,  esres.  and  stamina. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  these  hopeful  young 
men  were  the  flower  of  American  youth. 

Through  exhaustive  physical  and  mental 
examinations,  which  only  the  best  could  pass, 
they  were  selected  for  military  duty. 
Now  they  are  the  unwanted  battalion. 
They  are  sliunted  out  of  hospitals. 
They  are  shunted  back  to  their  families. 
The  Congress  says  these  men  ought  to  have 
their  Jobs  back  in  private  industry. 
Employers  generally  agree. 
But    rigid    labor    standards    Imposed    by 
safety  legislation.  Insurance  regulations,  and 
measures  calculated  to  reduce  Industrial  ac- 
cidents are  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  dis- 
abled men's  reemployment. 

Consequently  the  infirmities  which  remove 
soldiers  from  battle  lines  also  remove  them 
from  production  lines. 

As  days  become  weeks  and  weeks  extend 
Into  months,  the  plight  of  these  veterans  is 
increasingly  worse. 

Under  the  Federal  law  they  are  entitled 
to  disability  compensation.  But  to  get  it 
they  must  go  through  voluminous  and  often 
costly  red  tape  and  then  wait  from  2  to  4 
months  for  the  first  payment. 

Moreover,  military  regulations  compel  dis- 
charged men  to  be  out  of  uniform  In  90  days. 
Unlike  even  convicts  freed  from  peniten- 
tiaries, the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who 
served  their  country  honorably  and  heroically 
at  home  and  abroad  are  not  given  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 
They  must  obtain  their  own. 

So  deplorable  is  the  condition  of  returning 
servicemen  that  patriotic  voices  everjrwhere 
are  raised  In  righteous  protest.  In  Massa- 
chusetts John  J.  Sawtelle,  only  Democratic 
member  of  the  Governor's  executive  coimctt 
and  the  father  of  a  soldier,  recently  casti- 
gated the  national  Democratic  administra- 


tion for  lU  mistreatment  of  Second  World 
War  veterans. 
Mr.  SawteUe  said: 

"More  than  l.fiOO  Maasaehusetta  boya  have 
been  discharged  from  the  armed  forces  as  in- 
sane and  sent  home  to  their  famUles  with 
no  real  provision  harlng  been  made  for  their 
medical  care. 

"The  national  administration  Is  doing 
nothing  for  these  ntfw  war  victims. 

"I  took  up  the  matter  of  returning  boys 
being  discharged  as  Insane  with  Congress- 
noan  Johm  W.  McCoucack.  majority  leader  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

"Mr.  McCoBMACK  said  he  was  shocked  at 
the  number.  But  he  was  not  shocked  into 
doing  anything  about  it. 

"beyond  promises  and  empty  words,  noth- 
ing has  as  yet  been  done  for  these  unfor- 
tunate lads. 

"It  Is  about  time  the  Government  of  the 
Nation  stopped  spending  $16,000,000,000  on 
housing  projects  of  questionable  value  and 
transformed  those  housing  units  Into  vet- 
vans'  ho^)ltals.'* 

In  Washington,  speaking  on  an  Armistice 
Day  program.  Representative  Waltb  O. 
PLOEsn.  of  Missouri,  said: 

"The  political  record  of  the  President  of 
these  United  States  in  regard  to  the  war 
veterans  is  a  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation. 
"The  political  record  of  the  majority 
Members  of  Congress  to  provide  aid  and 
sustenance  for  the  men  and  women  return- 
ing from  this  bloody  war  is  a  shame. 

"The  pirocrastlnatlon  of  the  Democratie 
leaders  of  the  military  affairs  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  shame." 
Tlien  Mr.  Punan  cited  a  specific  case. 
He  told  of  a  young  man  who  had  lost 
his  right  leg  in  the  battle  of  Tunisia.  After 
a  period  of  hospitalization  In  the  Army's 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  Washington.  D.  C 
this  young  man  was  discharged.  For  him 
the  poet-war  period  was  grim  indeed. 

The  young  man  lacked  money  for  food 
and  ahelter.  He  lacked  money  for  railroad 
fare  to  his  home.  He  lacked  money  for  the 
civilian  clothes  which  military  tcgtilatlona 
forced  him  to  obtain. 

Before  this  young  man  went  to  war  be  bad 
worked  on  a  farm  in  Kentucky. 

But  now  he  could  no  longer  walk  behind  a 
plow  because  he  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

At  various  times,  before  his  enlistment  In 
the  Army,  he  had  worked  for  a  building  con- 
tractor. 

But  never  again  could  he  climb  ladders  or 
move  about  roofs.  The  young  man  was  truly 
hapless  and  helpless. 

Finally,  a  kind-hearted  woman  In  Washing- 
ton gave  him  a  temjxtrary  place  to  sUy  in 
her  home. 

She  took  him  to  the  Veterans'  Bureau  where 
he  received  assurance  that  his  ease  would 
be  adjudicated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which 
meant  60  days  and  perhaps  120  days. 

The  woman  then  took  the  disabled  soldier 
to  various  Members  of  Congreaa  and  de- 
manded action. 

Not  all  the  veterans  of  this  war  will  find 
good  Samaritans  to  mother  them  and  sponaor 
their  cases. 

Veterans,  and  particiilarly  disabled  veter- 
ans, must  have  the  protection  and  beneflta 
of  adequate  laws  passed  by  their  Congraas 
and  approved  by  their  Pretident. 

Promises  will  not  rehabilitate  vetcrana  aick 
In  body  and  mind  or  fill  their  empty  afttHHCfeL 
America,  which  does  not  hesitate  to  gifie 
bUlions  to  foreign  gSremmenta. 
hesiute  to  give  something  to 
abled  sona. 
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Mf .  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 
the  Honorable  John  J.  Dempsey.  was  my 
predecessor  In  this  House  and  was  for  8 
years  a  Member  of  it.  Dviring  that  time 
he  became  an  influential  member  of  the 
imporUnt  Committee  on  Rules  as  well  as 
a  member  Of  the  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Un-American  Activities. 

For  the  past  2  years  he  has  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  in 
that  time  important  financial  gains  have 
been  registered  by  the  State.  He  recent- 
ly called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  bill  validating  the  use  of 
Federal  ballots  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  coming  elections.  At  that 
time  he  took  occasion  to  review  some  of 
the  legislation  enacted  during  his  ad- 
ministration and  to  analyze  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State.  His  many  friends 
in  the  House  will  be  interested  in  that  re- 
port of  his  stewardship  and  I  therefore 
insert  it  in  full  at  this  point: 

Mr.  President  and  member*  of  the  six- 
teenth legislature,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  appreciation  that  so  large 
•  proportion  of  your  membership  has  found 
tt  ponlble  to  accept  the  call  for  service  m 
thU  cpecUl  MMlon  of  the  legislature. 

These  are  busy  times  and  It  Is  dilBcult  to 
leave  businesses  and  professions  for  even  a 
few  days. 

That  so  many  of  you  have  been  able  to 
answer  this  caU  Is  recognition  of  your  desire 
to  be  of  additional  service  to  our  fighting 
men. 

Only  the  extreme  importance  of  the  legis- 
lation needed  has  prompted  me  to  call  this 
special  session.  Under  our  present  consti- 
tutional restrictions,  as  you  well  imderstand. 
we  can  extend  the  privilege  of  absentee  vot- 
ing to  cover  balloting  for  Presidential 
electors  and  Members  of  Congress  only. 

With  our  men  In  service  risking  their  lives 
to  preserve  our  right  to  select  public  offlclals 
by  ballot.  It  is  out  sacred  obligation  to  ex- 
tend to  these  servicemen  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  elections,  insofar 
as  cur  Constitution  wUI  permit. 

The  legislation  proposed  here  will  grant  to 
our  men  and  women  in  service,  the  right  to 
vote  for  Presidential  electors  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

My  only  regret  is  that,  under  present  Con- 
stitutional limitations,  we  cannot  extend  the 
voting  privUege  to  cover  all  State  and  county 
candidates. 

I  have  long  advocated  a  practicable  and 
vrorkable  absentee  law.  As  the  record  wUl 
show.  I  favored  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  people  at  a  special 
election  held  in  1937. 

This  amendment,  •  if  adopted,  would  have 
permitted  the  legislature  to  enact  laws  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  residents,  absent  from  the 
State,  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

This  year,  with  more  than  40.000  citizens 
of  our  State  absent  In  the  armed  forces,  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  proposed  constltu- 
tiortja  amendment  wa4%ot  passed  by  the  re- 
quired majority. 

It  has  been  many  months  since  we  have 
met  together  to  this  cbjunbcr.  The  measures 
which  you  passed  at  the  regular  session  of 
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naturally  result.  This  is  far  from  true.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  funds  are 
separate  and  distinct.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  In  construction  work.  It 
does  not  participate  in  maintenance.  The 
savings  to  which  I  refer  have  been  made  in 
the  fvmds  earmarked  for  maintenance  and 
have  no  relation  to  construction. 

We  have  cut  the  cost  of  malntenancs  In 
every  possible  way.  To  cite  one  example: 
During  most  of  the  year,  main  enance  is 
carried  on  at  a  normal  level:  but  for  2  or  3 
months  of  the  year,  maintenance  work 
reaches  a  high  peak  which  would  require  in- 
creasing the  maintenance  crew  nearly  100 
percent  if  the  work  were  done,  as  in  the 
past,  by  State  highway  forces.  We  have 
discontinued  this  practice. 

We  are  now  letting  part  of  this  peak  load 
to  contract  by  competitive  bids.  This  meth- 
od not  only  avoids  doubling  our  maintenance 
force  for  a  short  time,  but  it  results  in  the 
highway  department  needing  from  40  to  60 
percent  less  equipment — equipment  which 
would  be  used  only  during  the  peak  period 
and  would  deteriorate  while  Idle.  By 
avoiding  this  purchase  of  equipment,  the 
highway  department  is  able  to  reflect  savings 
amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars annually. 

The  cash  balance  In  the  highway  depart- 
ment is  sufflclent  to  guarantee  that  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  can  match  any  possible  Fed- 
eral-aid road  program  during  at  least  the  first 
year  of  the  post-war  period,  without  Issuance 
of  any  new  debentures. 

This  is  an  excellent  condition.  It  enables 
us  to  continue  our  program  of  retiring  de- 
bentures as  they  fall  due.  We  are  not  only 
cutting  down  on  the  principal  of  outstanding 
debentures,  but  by  reducing  the  principal, 
the  interest  payments  will  have  been  cut  by 
$80,000  annually  at  the  close  of  the  present 
administration  on  December  31. 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  you 
passed  a  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  aged 
of  this  State. 

This  bill  was  passed  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, for  a  himianitarlan  purpose. 

Developments  since  this  measure  took  ef- 
fect have  proved  conclusively  that  the  bill 
was  vitally  necessary  to  prevent  hunger  and 
suffering  among  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
this  State.  In  most  cases  these  men  and 
women  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  their 
communities.  They  were  the  ones  who  by 
their  toll  laid  the  fotmdation  for  the  great 
State  we  have  today. 

The  average  monthly  check  for  old-age 
assistance  Is  now  a  little  more  than  $32.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  tobacco  tax.  which 
this  legislature  authorized,  that  average  pay- 
ment today  would  be  only  $1464  per  month, 
as  refiected  by  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
director  of  public  welfare. 

I  want,  therefore,  to  express  again  to  your 
membership  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  fore- 
slghtedness  and  your  humanity  which 
prompted  an  early  solution  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

Today,  they  are  not  erecting  tombstones  in 
New  Mexico  bearing  the  epitaph.  "He  Died  of 
Hunger  and  Neglect." 

This  legislature  passed  a  bill  at  the  regular 
session  authorizing  the  transfer  of  all  funds 
derived  from  the  mineral  leasing  act  from 
the  Stote  general  fund  to  the  school  equali- 
zation fund. 

This  was  done  In  order  to  Increase  the  rev- 
enue available  to  our  public-school  system. 
This  one  act  took  from  the  general  fund  this 
year  some  $206,030. 

At  the  time,  many  people  objected  to  this 
transfer  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  de- 
prive the  general  fund  of  revenues  needed  to 
meet  the  appropriations  made  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  point  was  well  taken,  since  no  new 
revenue  was  earmarked  for  the  general  fund 
to  offset  this  loss. 
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X  felt  then  that  we  would  make  sxifflclent 
savings  In  administrative  costs  of  the  various 
State  departments  to  more  than  offset  the 
amotmt  we  had  previously  received  from  the 
mineral  leasing  act. 

When  the  books  for  the  fiscal  year  Just 
ended  are  finally  closed,  the  record  will  prove 
that  we  were  right. 

We  have  made  savings,  not  only  sufflclent 
to  offset  this  loss  of  more  than  $300,000  to 
the  general  fund,  but  we  have  built  up  a 
balance  sumcient  to  b  Ing  our  total  accumu- 
lated savings  for  the  last  2  fiscal  years  to 
more  than  $1.250  000.  Of  this  sum  we  have 
Invested  $1,200,000  In  war  bonds,  which  not 
only  brings  interest  to  the  State,  but  also 
assists  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  financing 
the  war  effort. 

This  and  other  measures  have  enabled  us 
to  place  our  public-school  system  in  a  strong 
financial  position. 

For  many  years  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
educators  of  this  State  have  been  so  low  as 
to  constitute  an  actual  disgrace. 

Our  educators  have  one  of  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  profession,  but  their 
salaries  were  In  no  way  in  keeping  with  this 
refponsibility. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  the  two  school  budgets  which  have  been 
made  tinder  this  administration  have  added 
28  percent  to  the  amount  allocated  for  public- 
school  maintenance. 

Teachers'  salaries  have  been  greatly  In- 
creased. Next  year,  for  Instance,  the  budget 
provides  an  Increase  of  approximately 
$1 .000,000  In  the  salary  Item  alone. 

We  do  not  want  to  give  only  to  take  away. 
roT  that  reason  we  have  built  up  reserves  in 
the  school  fimds  which  are  sufflclent  to  pro- 
tect the  salary  increases  already  made,  even 
should  we  suffer  a  temporary  decrease  In  rev- 
enues for  school  purposes  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

In  order  to  further  protect  the  gains  made 
by  our  educational  sjrstem  legislation  Is  be- 
ing prepared  which,  If  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  legislature  at  the  next  regular  session, 
will  prevent  diversion  of  school  funds  to  any 
other  purpose  whatsoever 

The  offlce  of  the  State  purchasing  agent, 
which  you  created  by  legislative  action,  has 
been  Instrumental  In  effecting  numerous  sav- 
ings and  has  operated  efficiently  and  with 
benefit  to  all  State  departments. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  caused  In 
the  minds  of  many  because  of  published  re- 
ports that  the  purchasing  department  is 
costing  some  $18,000  annually.  It  is  true 
that  this  figure  Is  the  approximate  cost  of 
operating  the  purchasing  department. 

But  creation  of  this  department  has  not 
added  1  cent  to  the  apj>roprlatlon  account 
nor  to  the  cost  of  government.  The  actual 
cost  of  operation  is  less  than  It  was  imder  the 
old  83rstem. 

Previously,  each  large  department  Incurred 
expense  In  making  Its  o^vn  purchases.  The 
highway  department,  as  an  example,  spent 
some  $11,500  annually  for  its  purchasing  di- 
vision. Such  expenses  have  been  eliminated, 
and.  in  addition,  departments  and  institu- 
tions have  profited  by  quantity  buying,  dis- 
counts, and  in  other  ways  made  possible  by 
centralized  purchasing. 

We  have  made  savings  In  numerous  other 
ways.  Travel  by  SUte-Dwned  and  private 
cars  used  for  State  business  decreased  more 
than  40  percent  last  year  under  the  normal 
year  of  1941. 

The  State  has  had  many  problems  to  over- 
come as  a  result  of  wartime  conditions. 

There  has  been  increaised  activity  in  some 
departments,  but  these  increased  activities 
Jxave  been  carried  on  with  less  manpower  and 
with  a  reduction  In  the  over-all  cost  of  opera- 
tion, even  though  it  has  been  necessary  to 
raise  salaries  in  order  to  retain  trained 
personnel. 

Savings  which  this  administration  have 
made  have  not  interfered  with  the  effective 


functioning  of  tb«  departments,  nor  with  the 
high  standard  of  service  rendered  the  people. 

In  conclusion.  In  order  to  present  a  clear 
picture  of  the  results  obtained  by  our  econ- 
omy program  dtiring  the  past  18  months,  Z 
would  like  to  make  this  brief  review: 

We  now  have  a  balance  of  mors  than  $1,- 
250,000  in  the  general  fund.  We  have  paid 
off  the  State's  highway  debenture  debt  In  ths 
amount  of  $2,250,000.  We  have  In  the  high- 
way department.  In  cash  and  bonds,  $1,600,- 
000  more  than  we  had  on  December  81,  1042. 

In  other  words,  we  are  $5,000,000  better  off 
financially  than  we  were  18  months  ago. 

The  legislation  which  you  have  imder  con- 
sideration Is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  certify  to  the  United 
States  War  Ballot  Commission  before  July  15 
that  use  of  the  Federal  ballot  by  service  men 
and  women  Is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  our 
State.  I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 

If  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  In  any  way,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  your  deliberations,  you  have 
only  to  call  on  me. 

Thank  you. 


Caihinf  of  War  Bond$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SID  SIMPSON 

or  iLLiMOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Jacksonville 
(HI.)  Journal -Courier: 

WHT  BUT  THXM,  ONLY  TO  CASH  THIMT 

Disclosure  that  bond  redemptions  almost 
equaled  sales  during  the  first  12  days  of  Au- 
gust will  prove  disquieting  to  thoughtful 
Americans.  The  duty  of  citizens  Is  not  lim- 
ited to  buying  all  of  the  bonds  possible. 
There  is  the  further  obligation  to  hold  on  to 
bonds  already  purchased.  If  the  purchaser 
intends  to  cash  his  bonds  quickly,  it  would  be 
better  that  he  not  purchase  them  at  aU. 

Citizens  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
at  heart  will  keep  their  bonds  well  Into  the 
post-war  readjustment,  not  Just  for  the  diu-a- 
tlon.  If  the  Treasury  in  addition  to  having 
to  provide  for  post-war  requirements  must  at 
the  same  time  arrange  for  redemption  of 
large  quantities  of  bonds,  the  financial  prob- 
lem it  will  face  will  be  aggravated  and  post- 
war inflation  will  be  a  possibility. 

Buy  bonds  to  the  limit  of  your  ability,  but 
hold  them  to  maturity.  They  are  one  at  the 
best  Investments  you  can  make.  They  are 
your  protection  against  the  proverbial  "rainy 
day"  as  well  as  visible  evidence  of  your  sup- 
port of  the  war  effort. 


Woe  in  Chicago 


Reoou).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Dayton  News:  * 

wo>  or  CHicaoo 

Colonel  McOormlck  and  bis  Tribune  were 
in  blue  Monday  mood  this  week  as  witness 
tJiu  comment  on  the  Wasbingtou  Confer- 
ence: 

"The  conference  to  be  held  In  Washington 
this  week  between  Cordell  Hull  and  John 
Foster  DuUes  presages  nothing  beneficial  for 
Americr..  Mr.  Hull,  acoordtng  to  tlis  evldenca 
he  has  adduced,  represents  the  tIbws  of  the 
British  Foreign  Offlce.  Mr.  Dulles  Is  the  Im- 
personation of  the  big  dough  of  Wall  Street. 
We  can  expect  to  emerge  from  this  confer- 
ence some  plan  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils  and 
brutalities  of  the  British  Empire  with  WaU 
Street  getting  a  cut  on  the  profiU  of  Im- 
perialism and  nothing  to  provide  for  ths 
futvu^  sectirity  of  America,  ss  has  been  the 
ease  for  the  last  40  years.  American  Intsr- 
ests  will  have  to  depend  on  the  Senate." 

At  each  past  revolution  of  the  Dewey  mind 
on  foreign  policy.  Colonel  McOormlck  has 
been  off  and  on.  When  Dewey,  a  year  ago, 
came  out  for  an  alliance  with  Great  BriUln, 
the  Colonel  cast  him  to  the  dogs.  By  the 
June  convention  time  Dewey  had  sufficiently 
convinced  the  Colonel  that  he  hadn't  meant 
it  to  gain  the  Tribune's  support  for  Presi- 
dent, though  Governor  Bricker  was  its  out- 
spoken isolationist  preference.  Now  the 
Dewey  course  takes  another  twist.  He  has 
sent  Mr.  Dulles  to  Washington  to  plot  with 
the  enemy.  McCormlck  U  double-crossed, 
and  what  Is  he  to  do? 

Note  the  final  sentence  of  the  Colonel's 
Monday  morning  blues:  "American  Interests 
will  have  to  depend  on  the  Senate."  One- 
third  of  the  Senate  plus  one  can  block  the 
plan  for  peace  now  as  it  did  25  years  ago. 
The  Colonel  coimts  on  the  one-third  rule  to 
save  his  isolationism. 

Senator  Jim  Watson  said  to  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge:  "Senator.  I  don't  see  how  ws 
are  ever  going  to  defeat  this  proposition  (ths 
League  of  Nations).  It  appears  to  me  that 
80  percent  of  the  people  are  for  it." 

"Ah,  my  dear  James,"  said  Lodge,  "I  do 
not  promise  to  try  to  beat  it  by  direct  frontal 
attack,  but  by  the  mdirect  method  of  reserva- 
tions." 

Just  so  the  Senator  did.  He  fomented 
grief  about  article  10.  about  Shantung,  about 
Britain's  six  votes,  and  so  the  one-third  rule 
prevailed;  and  so  now  ws  are  in  a  war;  and 
BO  still  our  plans  to  prevent  more  wars  are 
met  by  plsys  of  politics  and  plays  upon  the 
Senate,  and  the  one-third  rule. 

Now,  as  Senator  Jim  Watson  said  to  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  the  people  are  for  it.  How  can 
it  be  beaten?  We  hope  it  can't  be;  but  look 
out  for  the  Lodges  with  their  indirect  method, 

their  reservations,  their  politics.    The  peo- 
ple, in  1920,  with  eyes  wide  open,  bad  their 

pockets    picked     by     indirect     methcd,     by 

reservations,  by  the  one-third  rule.    It  could 
happen  again. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUEETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Kimmel  Case  Needs  Hearinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SINCUIR  WEEKS 

or  MASSACUUbKllS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS).  1944 

Mr.  WEEKS.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
imanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entiUed  "Kimmel  Case  Needs  Hearing." 


f 
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by  Bill  Cpnnlngham.  published  in  the 
Boston  Herald  of  August  22,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov^'s: 
KiMMKL    Cask    Kxsm    Hsasxng — "AmajCAn 

Dmrrrxrs  Case"  Not  th«  Dncock^nc  Wat 
(By   Bill    C\innlngt»Tn) 

Nantuckit.  Avig\ut  21. — Admiral  Klmmel 
of  Pearl  Harbor  evidently  ha«  a  story  to  teU, 
•  ud  the  American  people  should  see  that  he 
gets  the  chance  to  tell  It.  The  principal, 
and* only  important,  reason  Is  that,  imder  the 
Btralgbt  rules  of  American  fair  play,  not  to 
nMntion  the  provision!  of  the  Constitution, 
a  w»"  has  the  right  to  try  to  clear  his  name. 
Its  doubtful  that  the  public,  at  this  laU 
date,  would  be  Interested  in  any  political 
nuisances  Involved,  but  If  any  politician 
lacks  the  moral  courage  necessary  to  see 
the  Admiral  take  the  stand.  teU  his  story 
and  leave  the  decision  to  his  fellow  cltlwns, 
the  public  ought  to  know  who  that  politician 
Is. 

To  date,  although  writers  and  commen- 
tators tiptoe  as  delicately  around  the  subject 
as  If  it  were  a  nest  of  sleeping  rattlesnakes, 
the  Issue  U  as  obvious  as  a  boll  on  a  beauty's 
chin.  Antladminlstratlonlsts  have  plumped 
for  the  courts  martial  of  the  disgraced  ad- 
miral and  general,  believing  undoubtedly,  or 
perhaps  hoping  desperately,  tbat  a  full  reve- 
lation of  the  facts  would  condemn,  not  the 
clBcers.  but  the  administration,  and  condemn 
It  to  such  a  shocking  extent  that  it  would 
be  rspudlated  by  Ibt  public  at  the  next  elec- 
tk». 

TO  DO  Hts  rmmcTNO  alows 


go  d 


Just  as  stubbornly,  and  with  full 
to  date,  the  proadmtnlstratlon  forces  have 
bam  able  to  block  all  proposals  to  hold  th« 
fonaal  trials.  They  haven't  bean  able  to  still 
tha  admiral's  demand,  and  he's  freshly  In  the 
With  what  amounts  to  be  a  new  one. 
tie  VIca  Prssldantial  nomlnaa  Sao- 
IT  0.  Tai;MAif,  not,  until  now,  aaactty 
an  author  of  nota.  has  a  place  abottt  tha 
tragady  at  Paarl  Harbor  In  tha  current  Issue 
of  ona  of  tha  wseMjr  OMfaalnes,  and  Admiral 
Ktfflmsl  has  sarrad  a  lattar  on  tba  tanator. 
a*vi<m  ths  article  is  unfair,  much  of  It  un« 
trut.  and  laqiiarting  bun  lo  tba  intarasta  ol 
fair  ptof  BM  aaeuracy  to  laava  tba  nib)aet 
aJa«a  vstll  a  trial  can  ba  IMM, 

Tba  lof  of  Kimmal's  aoodoat,  and  an  as- 
MMlMMIon  of  his  public  statamanu  sinea  ba 
vat  itiarad  of  hu  command  seem  to  paint 
bim  a  man  at  ease  with  his  conscience,  and 
fsarlaM  of  the  future.  If  he  can  only  get  bis 
ehaaaa  to  tell  his  story.  Paopls  who  know 
bUB  say  ba  baa  baaa  daaply  hurt.  Neighbors 
In  tba  Haw  Tork  City  suburb  where  he  re- 
■tdad.  after  accepting  a  post  with  a  New 
York  engineering  firm,  said  they  saw  him 
leave  hts  home  frequently  after  dinner  and 
take  long  walks  alone.  He  looked  neither 
bowed  nor  broken,  they  said,  and  he  made 
BO  effort  to  conceal  his  Identity,  but  he 
Jooked  as  If  he  had  a  lot  of  thinking  to  do. 
altd  that  he  preferred  to  do  It  alone,  out  un- 
der the  star^ 

Tha  official  reasons  given  for  postponing 
the  trials  have  been  "security."  and  the  fact 
that  It  would  be  dangerous.  If  not  Impossible. 
to  withdraw  from  their  war  stations  enough 
otteers  of  sulDcient  rank  to  constitute  the 
courts  in  courts  martial.  An  oflQcer  must  be 
tried  by  his  equals  or  Ijetter.  These  trials 
would  reqiUre  a  lot  of  gold  braid  and  shining 
stars,  and  we've  got  other  uses  toe  such  gen- 
tlemen at  the  moment.  They're  good  ex- 
euaas  and  hard  to  dissolve,  but  the  "security" 
objaction  must  be  weaker  than  It  was.  for 
tha  Pearl  Hart>or  of  '41,  even  the  Pacific  of 
"41.  and  the  same  properties  now  must  have 
about  as  much  in  common  as  a  popgun  and 
tiie  batUeahip  Idaho, 


So  far  as  massing  the 
a  trial,  anyhow,  before  an 
not  examine  the  evidence 
does,  see  who.  If  anybody, 
under  either  the  clvU  or 
and  then  proceed  to  prosecute 
proper  authority?    This 
proceeding   for    a   congresfcional 
What  the  public  would  like 
mony  and  that's  what 
dently  would  like  to   giv 
last  reported  working  for 
in  Texas,  has  kept  his  opinion 
to  hlmseU. 


braid  goes,  why 

I  Qdlctment?    Why 

as  a  grand  Jury 

a  jpcars  to  be  guilty 

•'  he  military  codes 

before   the 

\4ould  be  a  proper 

committee. 

to  see  is  the  testi- 

Adialral  Klmmel  evl- 

Oeneral  Short, 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

and  his  wishes 


t  tie 


SHtrrmf  c  thz  book  is  wt  at 


u  ) 


and 


and 


eac  1 


Those  trying  to  press 
bag  "somebody  higher 
many  of  these.    The  full 
a  few   over-all   admirals 
Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  State  Department 
President.    The  President, 
their  target,  although 
bold  enough  to  say  so. 

The  charge  against  him, 
he  gave  the  Japs  what 
matum  in  these  tense 
tial  days  Just  before  the 
forgot  to.  or  somebody 
Pearl    Hart>or    commanders, 
whether  the  Messrs. 
tea  or  threw  rocks  at 
chanced  to  meet,  say  th< 
particular  legend,  they 
ordered   "battle  stations' 
they  had  known  an 
flung  into  Hirohlto's  buck 
ply  elementary  in  the 
post.    But  they  didn't 
Tarslon  says  they  didn't 
struck  and  the  world 
maybe  It  doesn't.    The 
too. 

More  powerful  than 
Vfmr,  Is  the  natural 
at   war— and   after   war. 
powerful  impulse  Is  to 
nasi.    As  a  vstarsn  gan 
salf  privauiy  tba  otbar 
drunken  orgy  In  wbieh  i 
msn  forgets  every  decant 
wallows  in  flltb  Ilka  a 
wbat  ba  wants  to  do  la 
that  ba  could  do  tha 
things  ha  said,  sink  as 
wants  a  good  bath,  sonui 
tba  book  shut  on  tbe 


VZTERAN   WANTS 

he  trials  hope  to 
There  weren't 
list  would  Include 
and  generals,  the 
he  Navy,  possibly 

at  the  top  the 
of  course,  is  really 

has  been  quite 


noie 


In  rumor,  la  that 

ani)unted  to  an  ultl- 

highly  conflden- 

^ttack.  and  that  he 

filled  to.  notify  the 

Regardless   of 

Kim4iel  and  Short  took 

other  when  they 

nurturers  of  this 

w(}uld  Instantly  have 

for  their  men  If 

ultimatum   had   been 

teeth.    That's  slm- 

sole  lerlng  of  a  frontier 

knpw.  or  at  least  this 

know.     The  Japs 

the  rest.     Or 

4tories  differ  there, 


ki  lows 


Pf 


OB  MO  Fotmca, 
Wbather  that  talis  It, 
doubtedly  will  be  to  get 
ness,  charge  off  tha  1 
things  that  couldn't  be 
on  or  another,  to  consider 
mistakes,  that  war  isn't 
ness.  and  what  the  etc. 
we  won  and  that's 

But  that  doesn't  clear 
who    publicly    charges 
wronged,  and  who  Is 
right  of  his  day  In  cpi^t 
American  Dreyfus  case'. 
who  on  the  record, 
service  of   his  country, 
starting,  and  probably 
such  as  Senator  Truman 
dollars  by  throwing  muc 
the  uniform  he  once 
honor. 

With  or  without  the 
with  or  without  Klmmel 
without  politics,  the 
already  stands,  and  always 
terrible  charge  against  al 
ary  responsibility  was  the 
at  that  particular  hour 
place  the  blame  more 
given  fair  opporttinity 
politics,  but  for  the 


in:al 
piiyc  lotogy 
ar.     W 
I  tot  (at 


statistics,  how- 

of  a  nation 

With   peace,   the 

the  whole  btul- 

ml  exprsasad  hlm- 

I  ay,  "War  is  Ilka  a 

otberwisa  decant 

hing  he  knows  and 

Whan  It's  orar, 

torgat  It,  to  forgat 

tbt  iffs  ba  did,  say  the 

ow  M  ba  did.    Ma 

etaan  clotbas,  and 

wHola  btislnaas." 


IIKAUWa  la  IV  OIDB 

ba  psychology  un- 

on  with  new  busl- 

and  mishaps  as 

avoided  for  one  reas- 

that  we  all  make 

3ur  principal  busl- 

tt.  anyhow,  since 

principally  what  matters. 

the  name  of  a  man 

he's     been    cruelly 

consistently  refused  the 

It  gives  us  an 

It  musles  a  man. 

dedicated  his  career  to  the 

and   lets   any  self- 

rldlng,  author 

earn  a  few  hundred 

into  the  closet  at 

wote  with  dignity  and 


vputed  ultimatum, 
and  Short,  with  or 
of  Pearl  Harbor 
wlU  stand,  as  a 
those  whoee  prim- 
safety  of  the  Nation 
If  the  Admiral  can 
he  should  be 
for  the  benefit  of 
Inf  oi|natlon  of  posterity. 


tra{  edy 


a  actly, 
n3t 


He  should  be  given  the  chance  to  clear  his 
name,  that  being  every  American's  constitu- 
tional right,  and  until  he  is  given  that 
chance,  his  fellow-cltlzens  should  remain 
silent.    That  Includes  Senators  writing  for 

pay. 

If  they  want  to  do  something  constructive 
and  fair  about  the  general  subject,  let  them 
really  go  after  it  with  a  congressional  investi- 
gation. If  they  lack  that  courage,  let  them 
leave  it  alone. 


Address  to  the  Republican  Fourtii  District 
Contention  at  Greenwich,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNicTicur 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 'Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  on  August  9,  1944: 

Two  years  ago,  when  I  decided  to  stand,  as 
a  Republican,  for  election  to  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  from  this  Fourth  DUtrlct  of 
Connecticut.  I  did  so  with  some  doubts.  You 
will  remember  that  I  was  frank  with  you 
about  those  doubts.  I  told  you  then  in  com- 
plete candor,  that  I  was  not  as  familiar  with 
our  purely  district  problems  as  I  was  with 
the  problems  which  might  arise  in  Congrssa 
out  of  the  battle  fronts.  This  was  necessarily 
true,  t>ecause  much  of  my  time  In  ths  pre- 
vious 3  years  had  been  spent  reporting  and 
studying  evenU  in  the  grim  and  troubled 
lands  of  those  who  had  become  our  enemies 
and  our  alllat.  You  listanad,  then  you  re- 
solved the  doubu  in  my  favor.  In  the  year 
1943,  Allied  armies  ware  still  resting  under 
ths  blows  of  ths  Axis.  You  saamad  to  faal 
that  was  a  year  to  ctioosa  a  Raprssantatlva 
wbo  would  understand  and  put  battle-front 
nasds  above  boms-front  naads,  and  cartalnlf 
sbovs  party  nasds.  You  f«lt  that  a  Raprs* 
santatlva  who  bast  larvsd  Aroarica  at  war, 
would  bsst  §9TV  Patrfield  County,  And  to 
tba  end,  ths  paopls  of  this  district  felt  u 
you  did,  because  thay  alactad  ms. 

Today,  my  worst  snamy  could  not  eharga 
that  during  these  past  2  years,  any  vote  of 
mins  bss  dsnied  to  our  fighting  men,  or  our 
allies  anything  which  they  needed  to  con- 
quer our  enemies.  I  challenge  my  opponents 
to  find  In  my  record  a  single  word  or  vote 
to  which  any  returning  G.  I.  Joe  could  point, 
saying,  "That  vote  made  it  tougher  for  ma 
to  get  out  of  my  fox  hole — that  word  denied 
me  the  tools  of  victory." 

But  this  is  not  the  year  1942.  This  is  tha 
year  1944.  And  while  there  is  still  a  long 
and  grim  fight  ahead  in  Asia  and  in  Europe, 
victory  is  In  sight.  Already  post-war  prob- 
lems begin  to  loom  large  for  all  Americans, 
and  for  the  people  of  Fairfield  County.  In 
the  early  months  of  victory,  only  the  rapid 
and  orderly  post-war  conversion  of  our  war 
factories  to  peacetime  production  will  pre- 
vent this  from  becoming  a  severe  depression 
area.  We  must  Insure  Jobs  for  our  rettim- 
ing  veterans.  We  must  guarantee  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  Insurance,  not 
only  for  them,  but  for  our  men  and  women 
veterans  of  the  home  front.  If  we  fall  in 
Washington,  In  the  great  task  of  human  and 
economic  demobilization,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  In  this  district  will  be 
trampled  Into  impoverishment  In  the  stam- 
pede for  Jobs.  'These  and  many  other  hu- 
man problems  which  will  arise  out  of  re- 
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eonverslon  will  require  the  serrlcee  of  a 
legislator  who  has  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
these  matters,  and  some  experience  In  the 
legislative  processes  by  which  we  can  achieve 
them. 

In  these  past  2  years,  I  believe  I  have  come 
to  understand  a  good  deal  about  those  prob- 
lems. And  while  I  prefer  to  wait  until  later 
In  tha  campaign  to  analyze  them  In  detail, 
this  is  the  time  to  make  a  general  observa- 
tion or  two  aixaut  our  chances  of  solving 
them. 

-  My  first  olMenration  is  Uuit  the  present 
administration  Is  Jvist  as  Incapable  of  pre- 
venting a  new  depression  as  it  was  Incapable 
of  curing  the  last  one. 

There  Is  not  a  single  thoughtful  man  in 
Washington  today  who  does  not  tremble  for 
tbe  economic  welfare  of  this  country,  if  the 
present  administration  stays  In  power.  For 
after  3  long  years  of  war  this  administration 
still  lacks  an  adequate  program  for  demoblll- 
aatlon.  Tliera  are  hard  and  tumultuous  days 
ahead  of  us  Indeed,  If,  when  peace  comes,  the 
demobilization  of  our  home  front  Is  handled 
In  the  same  "slapdash,"  off-the-cuff  fashion 
that  the  mobilization  of  our  home  front  was 
bandied  when   war  came. 

Take  our  manpower  problem.     Is  it  any 
secret  that  the  W.  M.  C.  has  fumbled  and 
finagled  it  from  the  beginning?     The  only 
consistent   features  of  Mr.   McNutt's   man- 
power policy  were  his  consistent  determina- 
tion to  stay  in  power,  and  his  coftslstently 
contradictory  orders.    Did  ever  a  bureaucrat 
give  tongue  to  more  confusing  and  confused 
flats,   ultlnuttxims.  directives,  proscriptions, 
InJimcUons,  ukases,  and  bulls— mostly  bulls? 
And  all  these  long  and  noUy  decrees  restated 
in  the  hoarding  of  labor,  colossal  turn-over 
percentages  and  Inflexibility  In  the  matter  of 
prociirement.    There  was  a  pitiful  want  of 
Imagination  in  the  shifting  of  conUacts  to 
the  places  where  workers  were.    Instead  work- 
ers were  shifted  by  the  millions  to  already 
overcroarded  arar  production  centers.    Tbara 
bad  housing,  blgb  ranU,  and  lack  of  trans- 
portation faciiitisa  made  life  a  crual  btunan 
Btraln.    Within  the  past  2  waaks,  tbara  baa 
aome  from  the  W.  M.  O.  a  naw  edict  eallad 
tba  "Caillng  plan."    Donald  Meison,  bead  of 
tba  W.  P.  B.  cbaractarlaas  it  as  "practically 
ft  national  sarUca  act."    As  tba  workars  of 
Aaarica  will  soon  iaarn  to  tbeir  sorrow  it  la  aa 
adlat  wblcb  will  rasult  to  tha  arratla.  savara, 
•Dd  oftan  unJtMt  ragbnantation  of  labor.    It 
aooUint  all  tba  most  aril  faatursa  of  a 
national  lanriea  act,  and  aona  of  tba  good 
onaf. 

Wbat  our  manpower  crisis  always  naadad, 
and  still  naads,  is  a  little  Judicious  firing  of 
surpltis  manpower  in  the  most  overcrowded 
war  center  on  eartb— bureaucratic  Washing- 
ton. This,  tlia  praeent  administration  was 
always  too  weak  to  do  in  the  past.  It  will  be 
Just  as  weak  in  handling  future  manpower 

demobilization  problems.  

Or  take  our  lalxar  problema.  Is  it  a  secret 
that  labor's  relations  with  America  at  war 
have  l>een  handled  abominably? 

Our  labor  problems  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  patriotic,  unorganized  laboring 
man.  or  the  decent  and  loyal  union  man  and 
his  leaders.    They  can  l>e  laid  right  smack 
bang  on  the  doorstep  of  a  weak  administra- 
tion.   In  13  long  years  this  admlnlstraUon 
has  failed   to   appoint   and  vest   with   au- 
thority   a    competent    Secretary    of    Labor. 
Both  as  a  woman,  and  an  American.  I  blush 
with  shame  when  I  read  that  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  voted  Madame  Perkins.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  of  the  greatest  Uadustrlal  Na- 
ti<m  on  earth,  the  most  useless  person  Ui 
Washington.     Does  anyone  deny  that  thla 
administration   has    made    pets   of    certain 
labor    leaders,    to    the    exclusion    of    many 
patriotic  labor  leaders,   in  order   to  secxure 
poUtieal  control  of  their  organizations?    In- 
dividual labor  organizations  should  not  l>e 
used  as  political  clubs  over  the  electorata. 


Individual  labor  leaders  should  not  be  used 
as  political  agents  to  win  an  election.    All 
labor  unions,  and  all  labor  leaders  should  ba 
used  as  economic  allies,  to  win  a  war  and  a 
peace  for  all  Americans.    Our  weak  adminis- 
tration's confused  labor  policy  was  further 
confused  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  amaalng  notion 
that  he  could  personally  settle  all  strikes  by 
last-minute  bluffs  and  bargains.    Does  any- 
one deny  that  this  has  been  an  invitation  to 
strikes?    As  you  all  know,  I  voted  against  the 
Smlth-Coimally  Act,  because  It  was  plain  to 
me  from  the  beginning  that  this  act  woxild 
promote  the  very  thing  it  was  framed  to 
prevent — more  strikes  in  wartime.    But  that 
Jaundiced  act  was  the  nattiral  spawn  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  febrile  and  bilious  labor  policy. 
I  pledge  myself,  insofar  as  this  pledge  can 
be  carried  out  in  Congress,  to  work  for  a 
clear-cut,  definite  labor  policy.    TTiat  meana 
a  policy  which  will  not  change  with  every 
labor  incident  on  the  home  front,  and  will  not 
force  labor  leaders,  on  pain  of  liquidation,  to 
compete  with  one  another  aa  vote  getters. 
To  be  sure.  I  see  no  real  hope  of  any  policy 
that  will  guarantee  harmonious  labor  rela- 
tions among  unions,  and  between  unions  and 
the   American   people,   until   Mr.   Roosevelt 
leaves   office.     But   I   have   great   hopes   of 
achieving  such  a  policy  because  I  have  great 
hopes   that   Mr.   Roosevelt  will   leave   office 
after    November.      Such .  a    policy    we    will 
achieve  under  a  Republican  President.    Mr. 
Dewey  has  no  vested  political  Interests  in  old 
labor  feuds  and  disputes,  or  in  creating  new 
ones. 

I  have  mentioned  the  adminiatration's 
feeble  and  spiteful  labor  policy  at  soma 
length  tonight  because  the  strikes  engen- 
dered by  it  have  been  the  one  thing  on  tixs 
home  front  which  our  fighting  men  could 
least  understand  or  forgive  and  which  there- 
fore liave  most  seriotisly  affected  their  morals. 
But  there  are  many  other  problems  t>esldes 
those  of  msnpower  and  labor  relations  which 
were  badly  bungled  in  ths  mobUlzatlon  of 
oux  home  front  between  tha  years  1939  and 
1941.  Ths  mlstakss  and  delays  mads  in  mo- 
bilizing ths  home  front  before  Psarl  Harlior 
wsra  paid  for  in  tbs  blood  of  our  allies. 
After  Paan  Harbor,  tbay  began  to  bs  paid  for 
In  Anwrican  blood. 

Dosa  anyona  dtay  tbat  a  rsal  war  oat>inat 
wotUd  bata  balpad  to  aeblava  victory  fastar? 
Tst  w«  bava  navar  bad  a  r*al  war  eablnat.  In 
cbarga  of  afrteultura,  war  production,  and 
Ubor.  wa  bava  bad  toataad  a  vaat  aoUaetion 
of  diffusa  and  ovarlapping  tfanalaa  and  au- 
tboritiaa.  Tba  adrntoistratlon  eraatad  agan- 
eiea  wblcb  baeama  bodies  without  baada, 
and  appointed  aganU  wbo  baeama  heads 
without  bodies. 

When  tbe  war  U  over,  the  mistakaa  made 
in  Washington  will  be  paid  for  in  tlie  lower- 
ing of  the  American  living  standards,  and 
in  widespread  imemployment. 

Mr.  Churchill  once  said:  "I  waa  not  ^- 
pointed  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of 
tbe  British  Empire."  There  are  some  who 
say  that  this  position  is  not  consistent  with 
tbe  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  "fotir  freedoms."  But  none  can  fall  to 
applaud  Churchill  for  his  honest  and  bold 
statement  concerning  bis  stewardship. 
Many  Americans  have  wondered  If  there  is 
any  American  equivalent  of  such  a  statement 
which  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  either  tba 
Atlantic  Charter  or  the  "four  freedoms."  I 
believe  there  is.  The  next  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  say:  "I  was  not 
elected  to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the 
American  standard  of  Uvlng."  On  the  record, 
Mr.  Rooaevelt  is  not  the  man  arho  will  evar 
t>e  able  to  say  that,  and  make  it  stick. 

The  American  standard  of  liTlng  must  ba 
maintained  and  raised  in  the  post-war  years, 
for  all  sections  of  our  pc^nilation.  for  the 
farmer,  and  commuter,  the  small-bxialnese 
man  and  the  workingman.  for  the  profea- 
slonal  ma^"  and  woman  in  every  field,  and  for 


ow  vast  Negro  population.  Only  then  can 
we  hope  to  stay  a  strong  power,  capable  ot 
cooperating  with  other  nations  to  keep  tha 
peace  of  tbe  world,  and  bring  back  prosper- 
ity. It  is  my  mo8t  ardent  belief  that  our 
beat  bt^M  of  maintaining  and  raising  living 
standards  for  all  Americans  lies  In  the  hands 
of  a  Republican  President  and  Oongrees. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  most  Important 
thing  I  hava  to  say  to  you  tonight.    I  want 
to  tell  you,  why  at  this  hour  of  tbe  world's 
history,  I  am  glad  to  be  callea  a  Republican. 
It  is  because  I  believe  tbat  the  Republican 
Party  is  tbe  true  party  of  lll)eral  progres- 
slvism    in    this    country.    Tbs    Democratle 
Party  has  slowly  become.  In  Its  12  turbulent 
and  frenzied  years,  the  party  of  revolutionary 
reaction.    Behind   tbe    New   Deal    mask   of 
political  hinnanitariantsm  there  skulk  most 
of  the  potential  mass  reglmenters,  mass  slave 
drivers,  mass  demagogues,  the  race  haters, 
and  tbe  class  haters  In  out  Nation.     Their 
lust  for  power  over  other  men  welds  them 
together.    Their  technique  is  to  corrupt  tha 
people  at  the  polls  with  vast,  vague  unrealiz- 
able  hopes:  Sbangri-la  Is   Just   around    the 
comer.    But  each   and   every  hope  is  held 
forth  on  condition  that  the  people  will  vota 
away  a  few  more  of  their  individual  liberties. 
I  am  not  talldng-of  the  ramsquaddled  do- 
gooding  New  Deal  bureaucrau.  nor  of  tba 
binnbling  BABXurra  of  tbe  party,  nor  of  the 
high  New  Deal  officials  whose  hearts  bleed 
publicly  for  everyone  in  the  world — except 
of  course   everyone   who   arants   thetr   Joba. 
They  are  Just  the  front  men— often  Innocent 
ones.    I  am  Ulklng  of  the  men  who  manipu- 
late them   behind   tbe   Waahlngton   scenes, 
the  Icy-mlnded  men  who  are  bent  on  Bal- 
kanlzlng    America   politically,    in   order   to 
convert    it    piecemeal    to    European    totali- 
tarian Ideologies.    In  the  very  name  of  a  war 
against    dicutorsblp    and     totalltarlanlam, 
these  flinty  minded  men  have  made  much 
progress  in  praparlng  tbe  Amarican  political 
soli  for  tbe  growth  of  a  dictatorship. 

Now,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Mr.  Rooaevelt  is  a  real  dictator.    Ratbar,  ba 
is  a  sort  of  "stiper-dupar,"  highly  cuUturad  po- 
Itttcal  boss.    Thars  U  nothing  aaora  typical 
of  Amarioan  poiium  than  tba  abrawd,  smil- 
ing, opan-bandad.  warm-baartad.  and  fleaibia 
big-boss  type.   Mr,  Boosavalt  U,  parb^w,  Juat 
wbat  Mayor  Hague  or  Id  KaUy  mifbt  bava 
bean  if  tbay  bad  baan  bom  witb  mooay  and 
bad  tba  banaOU  of  travel   abroad  and  • 
Orotoo  aducBtioo.    I  bopa  tbtf' DaoKMrato 
wiU  not  faal  tbat  Mr.  Boosavslt  ha*  baan  In- 
•ultad  by  being  compared  with  two  of  bla 
moat  truatad  and  favorsd  UauUnanU.    Aftar 
all,  there  is  no  ona  mora  welcome  at  tba 
White  House  than  tbess  two  ioyki  and  sue- 
ceasful   Americana.     But  tlM  fact   remalna 
that  political  bossss,  even  tbe  most  patriotie 
ones,  are  prlmarUy   intarestad   in  wialding 
personal  power.    Mr.  Eooaeval^,  in  view  of 
bis  fourth  Urm  desires,  saams  no  exception. 
And  power  corrupts  not  only  ttie  man  who 
acquires  a  gnawing  hunger  for  It  but  in  tha 
end  it  corrupts  aU  those  who  feed  his  ^pe- 
tite.    In  this  corruption,  which  never  fails 
to  spread  to  the  electorate  which  tolerates  it, 
evil  alien  forces  soon  breed,  like  maggots. 

The  very  bloodstream  of  this  power-sick 
administration  has  been  Infected  and  has 
caused  the  whole  body  politic  to  l»e  Infected 
by  the  germs  of  philosophies  totally  alien  to 
a  healthy  republic.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  re- 
elected, they  will  thrive  and  grow.  And  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  tired  bands  relinquish  ofBca 
4  years  hence  It  may  well  be  snatched  by  soma 
budding  dictator  nurtured  in  bis  own  cor- 
rupted party. 

What  was  the  danger  that  brought  IblB 
war  up>on  us?  The  danger  we  faced  aa  ft 
nation  from  Europe  and  Asia?  It  waa  two- 
fold. First,  it  wsa  physical.  The  Oermaa 
and  Japanese  nations  were  seeking  militarily 
^n<i  economically  to  dominate  tba  Pacifio 
and     AtlanUc    UntU    tbay    wara     totally 
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cnished,  there  was  always  a  physical  danger 
to  America,  to  lU  sell  and  Its  wealth.  We 
have  met  that  danger,  and  we  will  triumph 
OTer  It. 

The  second  danger  we  faced,  and  which 
our  Christian  civilization  faced,  was  a  spirit- 
ual danger.  This  was  the  danger  to  us  of 
totalitarian  philosophy  which  long  before 
the  war  broke  in  Europe,  had  begun  to 
spread  over  the  world.  Today,  we  see  quite 
clearly  that  Nazi  Germany  Is  a  cvlminal 
state,  because  Fascism  is  a  criminal  philos- 
ophy of  government.  It  violated  not  only 
all  principles  of  morality  between  nations, 
but  all  the  principles  of  morality  between 
men. 

Nevertheless.  In  their  early  days,  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  NaUonal  Socialists  made 
many  noiaes  that  sounded  suspiciously  like 
••new  deallsm."  In  the  tripw  I  took  to  Ger- 
many and  Italy  long  before  the  war,  the 
people  of  those  countries  were  infatuated 
with  the  benefits  that  were  accruing  to  them 
In  matters  of  bousing  and  wages,  and  social 
tasurance  and  all  sorts  of  economic  equal- 
ttlw  which  seemed  then  to  be  the  direct 
TMOlt  of  their  willingnesa  to  abandon  demo- 
cratic procedures.  Wbat  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous thing  said  the  majority  €§■  Germans 
una  Italians,  was  a  one-party  state,  and  •» 
one-man  government.  How  content  they 
seemed  with  their  Duce  principle  and  their 
ruehrer  principle — the  principle  of  the 
leader,  who  was  indispensable,  who  could 
do  no  wrong,  who  was  always  to  be  trusted 
and  obeyed,  because  be  was  so  utterly  dedi- 
cated to  the  "social  welfare  of  the  people." 
We  have  seen  how  this  principle  that  one 
man  and  one  party  knows  what  is  best  for 
mlUlona  at  people  has  led  Germany  to  defeat 
and  deepalr  and  to  ruin.  In  this  belief,  lies 
the  withering  away  of  parliaments  and  the 
death  of  human  liberties. 

Do  not  think  I  do  not  bear  the  question 
you  ara  allantly  asking  me.  And  what  about 
eoanranlanr  Is  that  not  also  a  danger  to 
VaT 

Let  ma  answer  that  aa  boneatly  as  I  know 
bow.  I  said  the  danger  to  us  from  abroad 
waa  twofold.  Physical  and  spiritual.  Tb« 
Oaaununtst  sute  is  certainly  not  a  phyalcal 
daager  to  our  Nation.  On  the  contrary  the 
Oommfintat  state  has  been  our  great  ally  In 
this  war.  on  a  pbystcal  level.  It  has  played 
a  major  rnUlUry  part  in  beating  our  Buro- 
paaa  enemies.  At  a  physical  and  material 
Hf«l,  we  can  feel,  and  the  nations  of  Buiopa 
eaa  (eel.  nothing  but  deep  gratitude  to  the 
Oommunlsts.  Nor  do  I  see  that  tomorrow 
Soviet  Russia  will  present  any  physical  or 
material  threat  to  our  Nation.  In  helping 
to  keep  the  peace  In  Europe  and  In  helping 
to  nBton  world  trade.  Russia  can  continue 
to  be  a  most  valuable  physical  ally. 

The  threat  of  conmiunlsm  to  us,  as  to  all 
elTillzed  natkms  on  earth  today,  lies  at  a 
spiritual  level.  The  danger  Is  not  that  the 
Communist  state  will  seek  physically  to 
spread  upon  Europe  and  Asia,  but  that  the 
Commtmlst  state  of  mind  will  spread  over 
the  whole  world  including  America. 

And  now  I  shall  say  to  you  what  has  been 
•aid  In  other  days  by  Churchill,  and  many 
other  Surc^iean  statesmen,  and  all  the 
world's  greatest  philosophers,  educators, 
mlxilsters  and  students  of  history,  tho\igh 
unbappDy  our  President  has  not  dared  to 
aay  It  since  the  war  broke.  Next  to  fascism, 
communism  is  the  moet  deadly  blight  that 
has  ever  hit  the  spirit  of  man.  For,  there 
has  ncrer  been  a  period  in  all  the  history  of 
elTlliaed  nations,  when  their  peoples  and 
their  rulers  have  not  admitted  that  their 
rights  and  their  powers  derived  from  a 
higher  being  or  beings.  I  challenge  anyone 
to  tell  BM  the  name  of  one  great  nation 
since  the" dawn  of  history,  whose  peoples  and 
rulers  have  not  worshipped  at  some  divine 
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altar.    The  Communists 
low  that  they  think  theit 
than  man.     For  a  natio|i 
embrace  this  belief,  is  in 
man  himself  an   Idol, 
nounce  religion  forever, 
that  man  should  worshli 
that  he  should  worship 
ass  he  has  too  often 
history. 

Over  a  hundred  years 
torlan.  De  Tocqueville 
civilization:   "Christian itfr 
panion  of  liberty  in  all  Iti 
of  its  infancy,  and  the 
lU  claims."    Where  the 
It  in  Germany  or  Russia 
liberties   must    at    last 
win  follow,  as  night 
concentration    camps 
brutalities,   trials 
prlsonments,  secret 
of  a  ruling  caste  of 
phony  supermen  becaus< 
can    keep    power   only 
stabilize  order  only  by 
make  myself  quite  plain, 
moment  that  if 
lea.  Its  ruthless  re 
possibly  put  a 
home,  and  a  car  in  every 
black  or  white.    Yet  I  sa 
destroy  our  liberties  and 
expression,  self-growth, 

Come,  you  say.  the 
have  now  officially 
party.    That  Is  true, 
fourth -term 

the  zealots  and  fanatic  i 
ground.    Underground 
Party.    Mr.  Roosevelt 
well  as  you  and  I  do 
content  to  accept  their 
manifest  themselves 
Action  Committee,  In 
ment,  or  at  the  polls. 

The  time  baa  oome  for 
to  warn  Mr.  Booaevelt 
doing  so  be  may 
place  In  hutory     It 
have  It  said  of  him 
Chief  he  saved  the 
It  1«  also  said  of  him 
the  United  SUtea  he 
began  to  perish.    It  is 
ttnct  trend  toward 
standardization  In 
Democratic  Party,  It  Is 
all  the  strong  and 
fellow    travelers    In 
themselves  firmly  in  the 
body  of  the  Democratic 
working   in   it,   and 
it  is  because  I  see  this, 
November,  I  am  glad  to 

You  have  asked  me  to 
for  another  2  years.    I 
the  responsibility  you 
gladly  and  proudly. 
deny  the  masses  of  the 
a  richer  share  in  their 
larger  stake  in  its 
nothing  of  my  own  I 
except  the  right  to  speal : 
liberties. 

I  thank  you   all  for 
given  me  In  the  past  : 
trust  you  place  in  me 
you,  I  face  the  coming 
fldence  that  we  shall 
ning  here  In  Connectlcu 
otir  victory  will  awaken 
of  America  in  the  hearts 
victory.  In  constellation 
the  battle  fronts,  would 
not  only  for  our  own 
peoples  of  the  world. 
American  dream,  which 
prosper  In  body  and  be 


fUone  have  sunk  so 
Is  nothing  higher 
and  its  rulers  to 
the  end  to  make  of 
i  ind   that   is  to   re- 
It  were  far  better 
a  golden  calf  than 
;he  flesh-and-blood 
himself  to  be  in 
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kgo,  that  great  hls- 
wfote  of  our  western 
has  been  the  corn- 
conflicts,  the  cradle 
llvine  source  of  all 
seople  lose  God.  be 
there  all  individual 
perish.     And    there 
follow  re  sunset,  espionage, 
d  ef amatlons,    frauds, 
wltho  It   Jury,   secret   im- 
deatlis,  and  the  creation 
phouy  supermen.    I  say 
on  the  record  they 
)y   conspiracy,    and 
purges.     Let  me 
I  do  not  deny  for  a 
came  to  Amer- 
glme^tatlon  could   quite 
in  every  man's 
man's  garage,  be  he 
.  In  the  end  It  would 
deny  to  us  all  self- 
ind  self-realization. 
Anerlcan  Communists 
dlsb|nded  as  a  political 
Mr.  Roosevelt's 
50,000  of  them, 
have  gone  under- 
I  nto  the  Democratic 
l^ows  this  quite  as 
And  yet,  he  seems 
skrvlces  whether  they 
seci  etly.  In  the  Political 
bri  nches  of  his  Govem- 
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Editorial  Comment  on  the  Proposed  Mi»- 
touri  Valley  AHthority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  IS).  1944 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  who  recently 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcord  two  editorials  commenting 
upon  the  proposed  M.  V.  A.,  one  from 
the  Chicago  Sun  of  August  21,  and  the 
other  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  August  11.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  August  21.  16441 
Towaao  AM  H.  T.  A. 

Senator  MtraaAT's  bill  to  set  up  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  offers  the  only  real  solution 
to  the  problems  of  that  valley.  Most  people 
in  the  region  agree  today  that  the  river 
should  be  controlled.  But  irrigation  inter- 
ests In  the  West  want  to  control  it  for  their 
purposes,  navigation  interests  for  theirs,  flood 
control  and  power  interests  for  theirs.  To 
complicate  the  situation,  some  strong  agen- 
cies have  their  own  purely  negative  fish  to 
fry — the  railroads  don't  want  Improved  nav- 
igation, and  private  utilities  don't  want  pub- 
lic development  of  water  power. 

A  regional  authority,  created  necesaarlly 
by  the  Federal  Government  but  operating 
under  decentralized  management,  Is  the  beat 
way  to  get  unified  control  of  the  river  for 
all  purpoaca.  The  same  strticturea  can  con- 
trol floods.  Irrigate  arid  soil,  generate  power, 
and  provide  a  water  highway  for  heavy 
freight — and  to  neglect  any  one  of  these 
functions  would  constitute  a  gross  waste 
of  natural  resources.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  shown 
the  way  for  an  M.  V.  A. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  August 
11,  1944] 

THx  cacKMCT  or  IC.  V.  A. 

It  Is  with  an  informed  sense  of  urgency  that 
Senator  MtnuuT.  of  Montana,  discusses  his 
bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Mlssotiri  Valley 
Authority. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  the  develop- 
ment is  urgent.  In  the  long  run  It  is  essen- 
tial for  what  It  will  do  for  this  region  and  for 
the  enrichment  and  strengthening  of  the 
Nation.  In  the  short  run,  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  essential  for  the  contribution  It 
can  make  to  averting  ruinotis  post-war 
unemployment. 

The  M.  V.  A.  project  will  require  the  serv- 
ices of  many  thousands  of  workers  and  will, 
therefore,  perform  a  direct  service  to  the 
cause  of  full  employment  after  the  war.  It 
virill,  what  is  more,  create  new  opportunities 
for  self-support  which  will  contribute  to  em- 
ployment even  better  and  more  lastingly. 

Among  these  will  be  the  opportunities  for 
returning  servicemen  to  settle  on  farms  in  the 
Irrigable  upper  plains  and  to  obUln  Irriga- 
tion through  M.  V.  A.  Many  veterans  turned 
to  farming  on  irrigated  land  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  after  the  First  World  War:  many  more 
are  writing  home  these  days  saying  that  they 
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are  Interested  In  building  the  same  sort  of 
future  for  themselves  when  they  come  march- 
ing home. 

••Time,"  says  Senator  MtraRAT,  "is  of  the  es- 
sence. •  •  •  The  fight  for  what  is  now 
still  a  mere  dream — the  creation  of  the 
M.  V.  A — Is  Just  commencing.  Much  edu- 
cational work  will  have  to  be  done.  Section- 
alism will  have  to  be  overcome:  selfish  inter- 
ests must  be  expoeed  and  combated." 

When  the  war  is  over,  and  when  public 
works  must  be  set  in  motion  at  once  to  take 
up  the  slack  In  private  employment,  the  Mls- 
aouri  Valley  needs  to  be  ready  with  a  plan — 
at  that  very  moment.  The  fact  that  the 
Army  Engineers  have  a  plan  and  the  Recla- 
mation Bureau  has  a  plan  may  mislead  some 
of  our  people  into  thinking  that  the  Missouri 
Valley  is  so  ready.    It  is  not. 

The  extremity  of  our  unreadiness  may  be 
glimpsed  in.  for  example,  the  status  of  a  pro- 
gram of  aoil-erosion  control,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  any  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  Valley.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culttire  has  reported  that  It  still  does  not 
have  the  appropriation  to  make  the  survey  to 
find  out  what  should  be  done. 

M.  V.  A.  is  essential.  It  Is  urgent.  For  the 
future  of  this  great  valley,  there  la  no  time 
to  be  lost. 


President  RooMvcIt'c  Address  at  Openinf 
of  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GRANT  FURLONG 

OF  FIN  Ma  I LTAMIA 

IN  IBS  HOU8K  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  Autfust  2<,  1944 

Mr.  FURLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  text  of  in- 
formal rcmnrka  of  President  Roosevelt 
on  receiving  the  delegates  to  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conference: 

Gentlemen,  this  U  an  Informal  occasion. 
I  have  not  prepared  any  speech.  This  la 
merely  a  feeling  on  my  part  that  I  would  like 
to  shake  hands  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  go  out  to  Dumbarton  Oaks,  to  take 
a  part  in  your  disctiasions. 

A  conference  of  this  kind  always  reminds 
me  of  an  old  saying  of  a  gentleman  eailed 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  used  to  be  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  very,  very  successful  In 
settling  any  problem  between  capital  and 
labor,  or  anything  that  had  to  do  with  the 
State  government  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
troversy. 

He  said  If  you  can  get  the  parties  into  one 
room  with  a  big  table  and  make  them  take 
their  coats  off  and  put  their  feet  up  on  the 
table,  and  give  each  one  of  them  a  good  cigar 
you  can  always  make  them  agree.  Well, 
there  was  something  in  the  Idea. 

You  have  a  great  responsibility.  In  a  way, 
tt  Is  a  preUmlnary  responsibility.  But,  after 
all.  we  learn  from  experience,  and  what  I 
hope  is  that  In  planning  for  the  peace  that 
U  to  come  we  will  arrive  at  the  same  good 
cooperation  and  unity  of  action  as  we  have 
In  the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  we  have  carried  on  this 
With  such  great  imanimity. 


did  not  know  Mr.  Churchill  at  all  well.  I  had 
met  him  once  or  twice  very  informally  during 
the  First  World  War.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Eden. 
But  up  there  in  the  North  Atlantic — 3  or  4 
days  together,  with  our  two  ships  lying  close 
together — we  got  awfully  fond  of  each  other. 
I  got  to  know  him,  and  he  got  to  know  me. 
In  other  words,  we  met,  and  you  cannot  hate 
a  man  that  you  know  well. 

Later  on  Mr.  Molotoff  came  here,  and  we 
had  a  grand  time  together.  Then  during  the 
following  year,  at  Teheran,  the  Marshal 
(Stalin)  and  I  got  to  know  each  other.  We 
got  on  beautifully.  We  cracked  the  Ice.  If 
there  ever  was  any  ice;  and  since  then  there 
has  been  no  Ice.  And  that's  the  spirit  In 
which  I  know  you  are  going  about  your  work. 

I  was  Just  talking  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Stlmson.  He  was  saying  that  one 
of  the  tasks  we  face  Is  making  this  confer- 
ence of  oxirs — and  the  successor  confer- 
ences— something  that  will  last  a  long  time. 
He  said  that,  unfortunately.  In  Germany  the 
young  people,  the  young  Nazis,  favor  an 
idea  which  will  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Just  as  long  aa  they  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  It. 

The  prisoners  of  17,  18.  20  that  we  are 
capturing  now — both  on  the  French  front 
and  Soviet  front — these  German  prisoners 
of  that  age.  are  even  worse  In  their  nazl-ism 
than  the  prisoners  of  40  or  45.  And,  there- 
fore, as  long  as  these  young  men  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  It,  the  peril  of  nazl-ism 
will  always  be  before  xia. 

CALL8  roa  PZACX  THAT   WILL  LAST 

And  we  have  got  to  make,  not  merely  a 
peatie  but  a  peace  that  will  last,  and  a  peace 
In  which  the  larger  nations  will  work  abso- 
lutely in  unison  in  preventing  war  by  force. 
But  the  four  of  us  have  to  be  friends,  con- 
ferring all  the  time— the  basis  of  getting  to 
know  each  other — "putting  their  feet  on  the 
Uble." 

And  so  I  am  very  hopeful  that  It  can  be 
done,  beeatiae  of  the  spirit  that  haa  been 
shown  in  the  past  in  getting  together  for 
the  winning  of  the  war.  But  that  U  the 
apirlt  that  we  have  learned  so  well  in  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  something  new,  thU  cloee 
relationship,  between  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  Statea.  This  great  frlend- 
ahlp  between  the  Bueaian  people  and  the 
American  people — that  Is  ttew.  Let's  hang 
on  to  both  friendships,  and  by  spreading  that 
spirit  around  the  world,  we  may  have  a 
peaceful  period  for  our  grandchildren  to 
grow  up  In. 

All  I  can  do  la  to  wish  you  every  poeslble 
auccess  in  this  great  task  that  you  have  un- 
dertaken. It  will  not  be  a  final  task,  but 
at  least  It  gives  us  something  to  build  on, 
so  that  we  can  accompllEh  the  one  thing 
that  htunanlty  has  been  looking  forward  to 
for  a  great  many  hundreds  of  years. 
It  Is  good  to  see  you.     Good  luck. 


Dm  HOT  KKOW  eHUBCHUX  WXXX 

1  think  that  often  It  comes  down  to  per- 
sonalities. When,  back  In  1941,  at  the  time 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  J\i8t  for  example,  I 


H.R.5227 


EXTENSION  OF  REBAARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 
Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  Mr.  WUUam  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 


Labor,  in  support  of  H.  R.  5227  and  an 
analysis  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill 
made  by  that  organization: 

AxxaicAN  FEDxaATioM  or  Labob. 
Washington.  D.  C  August  23, 1944. 
Hon.  Cbaklxs  LAPoLLxrra, 
House  of  Representatives, 

United  States.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DxAB  CoNOBXssMAN :  I  transmit  here* 
with  an  analysis  of  H.  R.  5227. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dinqsli. 
at  the  request  of  the  American  Federation  of 
LalK>r  and  has  the  full  support  of  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods. 

It  embodies  the  amendments  to  the  George 
biU,  S.  2051.  which  I  suggested  to  members 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  August 
17,  1944.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
urges  adoption  of  the  bill  in  order  to  provide 
the  consumers'  buying  power  necessary  for 
Industries  which  will  be  reconverting  during 
a  period  of  increasing  unemployment.  The 
change-over  of  thirty  millions  of  income- 
earning  persons  will  lead  to  a  serloiis  deprea- 
slon  unless  emergency  compensation  pay- 
ments are  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  bill,  which  In  conjunction  with 
the  efforts  of  Industry  should  lead  to  real 
recovery. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  leave  any  effort  untried  to  escape  a 
depression  worse  than  that  which  followed 
the  last  war. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  bill  pro- 
vides the  machinery  necessary  to  head  us  Into 
a  recovery  and  make  possible  full  employ- 
ment— the  only  goal  that  can  compensate 
workers  and  soldiers  for  the  war  we  are  now 
waging. 

Yotir  careful  conslderutlon  and  support  la 
earnestly  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  Oianr, 
Pretident,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 
(Encloeure.] 

,    avMMAaT  or  h.  a.  atiT 

Section  101  declares  the  objeetlvea  of  the 

act. 

Section  102  eetabliahes  the  Office  of  War 
MobUlzatlon  and  Reconversion,  to  be  headed 
by  a  director  at  a  salary  of  tlB.0OO  a  year. 
Included  In  the  office  would  be  the  Office  of 
Contract  Settlement,  the  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Administration,  and  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration. 

The  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  War  MobUl- 
zatlon and  Reconversion  la  authorized  to 
formulate  such  plans  as  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace:  to  issue  directives 
to  other  agencies;  to  make  appropriate 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendationA  to 
Congress;  to  consult  and  cooperate  with 
governmental  and  private  groups;  and  to 
employ  personnel  to  carry  out  these  activi- 
ties. Reports  are  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
greos  quarterly,  summarizing  the  work  of  the 
office  end  appraising  the  activities  of  the 
various  executive  agencies  In  the  field  of 
demobilization  and  post-war  adjustment. 

Section  103  creates  an  advisory  board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  consisting  of  three  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  three  representatives  of 
labor,  three  representatives  of  agriculture, 
and  one  public  representative  who  is  to  be 
chairman.  The  board  Is  to  advise  with  the 
Director  with  respect  to  war  mobUization 
and  reconversion  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  relating  to  legislation,  policiea, 
and  procedures. 

Section  104  establishes  a  special  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  on  post-war 
adjtistment.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  four 
Members  from  each  Hoxise,  not  more  than 
two  from  each  Hotise  being  membera  of  th« 
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majority  party.  The  committee  1b  to  make  a 
full  and  coiriplete  study  with  regard  to  legla- 
latlon,  demobilization,  and  poet-war  adjxoat- 
snent.  consult  with  the  President,  the  Direc- 
tor, and  appropriate  eUndlng  congressional 
committees,  and  study  and  review  the  report 
Bubmltted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

8?ctlon  201  directs  Government  contract- 
ing agencies  to  terminate  prime  contract*  for 
war  production  whenever  performance  under 
«uch  contracts  will  not  be  needed  for  the 
prosectrtlon  of  the  war.  Such  contracts  are 
not  to  be  continued  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  business  and  employment  unless 
continuance  In  whole  or  In  part  is  necessary 
to  avoid  substantial  Injury  to  a  plant  or  prop- 
erty. 

Ssctlon  202  provides  that  curtailment  of 
-  war  production  or  termination  of  war  con- 
tracts are  to  be  managed  so  as  to  be  Inte- 
grated and  synchronized  with  the  expansion 
or  resumption  of  other  war  or  nonwar  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  effectuate  this  policy, 
Government  contracting  agencies  are  to  re- 
port current  and  anticipated  changes  In  re- 
quirements to  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Government  control  agen- 
cies are  to  permit  the  exparislon.  resumption, 
or  Initiation  of  nonwar  production  when- 
ever the  war  effort  Is  not  adversely  affected; 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board  is  authorized  to  establish  policies  to 
be  followed  by  Government  contracting 
Agencies  In  selecting  Individual  contracts,  or 
claacM  of  contracts,  for  curtailment,  non- 
renewal, or  termination. 

Section  203  creates  In  the  Office  o<  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  a  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, to  consist  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation,  each  of  whom  Is  to  receive 
$8.0C0  annually  and  serve  2  years.  Persons 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  Government  con- 
trol agency  In  allocating  available  materlaU 
may  apply  for  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of 
Appeals.  If  the  Board  of  Appeals  is  satisfied 
that  the  action  of  the  Government  control 
agency  substantially  Interferes  with,  or  cur- 
tails the  operations  of,  the  appellant  and 
that,  as  a  result,  serious  unemployment  of  the 
appellant's  employees  will  come  about,  or 
that  the  Interests  of  the  consumers  of  the 
appellant's  products  will  be  substantially  im- 
paired, the  Board  of  Appeals  will  so  report 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  who  will  thereupon 
allocate  sufficient  of  the  short  material  to 
the  appellant  as  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
hardship  to  the  appellant's  employees,  or  to 
the  consumers  of  his  product. 

Section  204  instructs  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  surveys  to  determine  whether  any 
factor  exists  which  may  tend  to  eliminate 
competition,  create  a  strengthened  monopo- 
ly, injxire  small  business,  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote undue  concentration  of  economic  pow- 
er, either  during  the  war  or  In  the  period  of 
poet-war  transition.  The  Attorney  General 
la  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of  his 
Buveya  and  recommend  such  legislation  as  he 
deems  desirable. 

Section  301  sets  out  the  objectives  of  title 
n?,  which  are,  basically,  to  facilitate  the 
maximum  utilization  of  the  national  man- 
power, both  during  the  war  and  during  the 
transition  from  war  to  peacetime  production. 

Section  303  creates  a  retraining  and  reem- 
ployment administration,  to  be  headed  by  an 
administrator    appointed    by    the    President 
for  a  yean,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 
who  Is  to  receive  912.000  annually.    The  ad- 
ministrator, tinder  the  direction  of  the  di- 
rector, is  to  establish  a  xmlfled   reemploy- 
ment program,  to  maintain  full  Information 
on  declining  and  Increasing  employment  op- 
portunltiea.  provide  for  placement  of  workers 
in  employment  and  to  oversee  the  financing 
of  T/crkers  during  such  times  as  employment 
tl  not  available.    The  iiEuance  of  regulations 
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dispute  disqualification  does  not  apply  If  the 
employee  who  Is  unemployed  is  not  dlrecUy 
Interested  in  the  dispute  which  causes  the 
stoppage. 

Section  401  (f)  and  (g)  sets  forth  the 
standards  of  suitable  employment  In  terma 
copied  from  the  RaUroad  Unemployment  In- 
stirance  Act. 

Section  401  (h)  provides  that  a  person  may 
not  be  compelled  to  apply  for  or  accept  trans- 
portation away  from  his  present  location, 
as  provided  in  section  306. 

Section  401  (1)  provides  penalties  for  mak- 
ing or  causing  to  be  made,  or  aiding  In  mak- 
ing false  or  fraudulent  statements. 

Section  402  (a)  provide,  that  u  qualified 
employee  Is  to  be  one  who  in  the  calendar 
year  next  preceding  the  beginning  of  the 
benefit  year  earned  $150  or  more  In  wages. 
This  provision  Is  Identical  with  that  of  the 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

Section  402  (b)  requires  the  administrator 
to  offer  to  each  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation agency  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  Interim  placement 
benefits.  The  administrator  must  permit 
such  participation  If  the  State  agrees  to  re- 
ceive claims  for  benefits,  to  adjudicate  and 
pay  them  or  forward  them  to  the  Treasury 
for  payment  and  to  furnish  funds  to  the 
extent  that  benefits  would  be  payable  under 
the  State  law.  The  admlnisuator  may 
terminate  on  agreement  with  a  State  upon 
a  flndlr.g  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  af- 
firmed. If  the  State  requests,  by  a  court,  that 
the  State  is  falling  substantially  to  comply 
with  the  agreement. 

Section  402  (c)  provides  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  and  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  to  participate  In  the  administration 
of  Interim  placement  benefits. 

Section  402  <d)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  use  Federal  agencies  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Interim  placement  benefits  to  what- 
ever extent  Is  necessary  after  the  services  of 
the  State  agencies  and  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  have  been  used  to  the  maximum 
practicable  extent. 

S3Ction  402  (e)  gives  the  claimants  for 
benefits  the  right  to  be  heard  before  a  State 
appellate  tribunal,  where  a  State  administers 
the  benefits,  or  before  a  tribunal  of  a  Federal 
agency.  In  cases  where  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  or  some  other  Federal  agency 
administers  the  benefits. 

Section  402  (f)  authorizes  Federal  court 
review  decisions  of  the  agencies  administer- 
ing interim  placement  benefits. 

Sictlon  402  (g)  limits  review  to  the  proce- 
dure prescribed  In  the  bill. 

Section  402  (h)  provides  for  court  review 
of  a  finding  by  the  Social  Security  Board  that 
the  State  Is  not  complying  with  the  terms  of 
its  agreement  with  the  Administrator. 

Ssctlon  402  (1)  provides  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  respective  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  agencies.  The 
Federal  Government  Is  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  benefits  over  and  above  the  amounts 
payable  under  the  State  laws. 

Section  402  (J)  provides  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  respective  obligations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board,  and  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

Section  402  (k)  provides  for  the  pa3rment 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  extra  expenses  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  incurred  by 
reason  of  Its  participation  In  the  administra- 
tion of  interim  placement  benefits. 

S^ctlon  403  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  delegate  his  authority  to  appropriate  per- 
sons or  agencies.  So  long  as  an  agreement 
with  a  State  agency  Is  in  effect,  delegation  of 
such  authority  to  such  agency  may  not  be 
revoked  or  modified. 

Section  404  confers  general  administrative 
powers  on  the  Administrator,  authorizes  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  authorizes  securing 
of  necessary  Information,  and  provides  pro- 
cedures If  necessary  Information  is  refused 
by  the  persons  having  possession  of  it. 
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Section  405  amends  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights 
by  adding  to  the  readjustment  allowance  un- 
der title  V,  an  additional  weekly  allowance 
of  $5  for  each  of  not  more  than  three  de- 
pendents. Thus,  the  miximum  weekly 
amount  payable  under  Title  V  of  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights  would  be  $35.  Dependents 
would  Include  unmarried  children  under  18 
or  children  of  any  age  if  because  of  mental 
defects  they  are  Incapable  of  self-support, 
wives,  and  parents  Incapable  of  self-support 
and  dependent  on  the  veteran.  The  limita- 
tion on  readjustment  allowances  of  52  weeks 
Is  changed  to  an  amount,  In  any  2  consecu- 
tive years,  equal  to  52  times  the  weekly 
benefit. 

Section  601  atrthortzes  the  Federal  Works 
Administrator  to  make,  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose,  loans  or  advances  to 
the  States  and  their  subdivisions,  to  aid  In 
the  making  of  investigations  and  studies, 
cwveys.  designs,  plans,  specificatlonB.  or  the 
like  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  public 
wcvka  funds  appropriated  toe  this  purpoee 
are  to  be  allotted.  JH)  percent  in  the  propor- 
tion which  the  population  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  toUl  population  of  all  the 
States,  and  10  percent  In  accordance  with  the 
dlMKtlon  of  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tor, except  that  no  State  may  be  allotted  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  avail- 
able funds.  Advances  are  to  be  repaid  If  and 
when  the  construction  of  the  public  works 
BO  planned   Is  undertaken. 

Section  601  contain.s  definitions.  Most  of 
these  are  routine.  The  following  are  Im- 
portant: 

A  week  of  unemployment  is  any  7  consecu- 
tive calendar  days  In  which  a  person  has 
remuneration  of  less  than  $3. 

Dependents  include  unmarried  children 
tmder  18  dependent  on  an  Indivldtial.  the 
wife  of  an  Individual  dependent  on  him,  and 
dependent  parents  Incapable  of  self-support. 
Employment  means  any  service  performed 
•B  a  civilian  after  December  31.  1940,  by  an 
employee  for  his  employer  and  Includes  civil- 
ian service  outside  of  the  United  States  for  a 
United  States  war  contractor  by  a  person  who 
was  on  September  16  a  citizen  of  or  resident 
In  the  United  States.  Governmental  service 
and  maritime  service  Is  also  included.  Ex- 
cluded is  service  for  a  foreign  government,  do- 
mestic service,  or  service  for  a  member  of  the 
person's  family. 

Weekly  wages  are  defined  as  one-thirteenth 
of  the  wages  in  that  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  benefit 
year  In  which  wages  were  highest.  This  Is  the 
usual  wage  base  under  Stete  compensation 

laws. 

Section  602  authorizes  the  necessary  appro- 
priations. 

Section  603  provides  that  the  act  except  as 
otherwise  specified  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately and  terminates  24  months  after  the 
termination  of  hostUitles.  Termination  of 
hostllltlee  means  termination  of  hostilities  of 
the  wars  in  which  the  United  SUtes  is  now 
engaged  as  declared  by  a  Presidential  procla- 
mation or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress. _.  . 

Section  604  specifies  that  if  any  provision 
of  the  act  is  held  invalid  the  remainder  of 
the  act  is  not  to  be  affected. 

Section  605  terminates  the  present  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  when  the  Director  created 
by  the  act  takes  office,  and  transfers  the  rec- 
ords, property,  and  unexpended  appropria- 
tions from  the  present  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation to  the  new  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion. 

Section  606  continues  the  orders,  policies, 
procedures,  and  directives  prercrlbed  by  the 
present  Director  of  War  Moblllatlon  untU 
■uperseded  by  the  new  Director. 

Section  607  specifies  that  no  alien  shaU  be 
employed  In  any  capacity  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  unless  he  has  served  honor- 
ably in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Section  606  titles  the  act  as  the  War  MobUi- 
Bation  and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944. 


Recognition  of  Italy  at  a  Full  and  Equal 
Ally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  MZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  herein  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Salerno.  New  England  re- 
gional director  ol  the  C.  I.  O.  PoUUcal 
Action  Committee,  in  support  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  Italy  as  a  full  and  equal  ally: 
The  working  people  of  Italian  descent  In 
America  urge  our  country's  recognition  of 
Italy  as  a  ftill  and  equal  ally  among  the 
United  Nations  for  total  victory  against  the 
evil  forces  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Pull  recognition  would  Inspire  and  en- 
courage millions  of  Italians  to  take  their 
proper  place  among  the  foes  of  nazl-lsm, 
fascism,  and  reaction.  The  present  policy  of 
hit-and-miss  support  has  caused  disillusion- 
ment and  humiliation,  which  hamper  the  de- 
struction of  fascism,  and  give  comfort  and. 
aid  to  our  common  enemy. 

We  believe  that  Italy's  status  should  be 
made  clear  by  the  United  Nations,  so  there 
can  be  a  real  start  toward  reconstruction. 
Are  we  or  are  we  not  friends  of  the  Italian 
people?  For  2  years  they  have  shown  their 
friendship  for  us. 

We  suggested  that  Mussolini  should  be 
kicked  out.  He  was  kicked  out.  We  advised 
breaking  relations  with  the  Nazis.  Relations 
were  broken.  We  hoped  Italian  troops  would 
fight  with  our  troopK  against  the  Axis. 

Not  only  the  troops,  but  the  Italian  people 
at  home  have  been  fighting  on  our  side.  Long 
before  our  troops  arrived,  the  antl-Fasclsts  of 
Milan.  Turin.  Barl.  Genoa  and  other  industrial 
cities  in  the  north  of  Italy  were  fighting  in 
the  sUeets  agaiiMt  the  Naais  and  Fascists. 
They  are  our  real  friends.  What  are  we 
waiting  for? 

The  Italians  have  been  In  a  no-man's 
land — not  knowing  whether  they  were  con- 
sidered friends  or  enemies  by  our  cotmtry. 
First,  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  Italian  lire 
has  been  set  at  100  to  the  $1.  That  makes 
the  lire  almost  valueless.  In  contrast,  the 
French  franc  was  set  at  60  francs  to  the  $1. 
Why  this  difference  In  treatment? 

The  low  rate  of  exchange  for  Italy  has  re- 
sulted In  skyrocketing  prices,  which  the 
workers  have  to  pay  for  food  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life.  Ir^flatlon  has  brought  on  black 
markets,  which  are  forcing  the  cost  of  food 
even  higher.  Food  is  a  weapon  during  the 
period  of  reconstruction  to  wipe  out  the  last 
vestiges  of  fascism. 

Recognition  will  help  the  Italian  pe<^le  to 
do  their  full  share  In  the  war  of  liberation  to 
free  the  soU  of  Italy  from  Nazi  tyranny.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  Inisplratlon  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  Italian  people  to  fight  harder 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  thereby 
spare  the  lives  of  thousands  of  United 
Nations  soldiers  who  are  now  fighting  on 
lUltan  soU. 

A  resolution  Introduced  to  Congress  by 
Congressman  Vrro  MA«cAi«Toino  la  now  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
questing the  President  to  esUblUh  friendly 
diplomatic  relations  with  Italy. 

In  his  resolution  Congressman  Mabc- 
Airromo  points  out  that  the  President  has 
pledged  the  Italian  people  the  right  to  a 
free  and  democratic  government  of  their  own 
choosing  The  present  Bonomi  Goveriiment 
is  composed  of  anti-Fascist  and  democratic 


forces,  reflecting  the  wlU  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

The  resolution  requests  our  President  to 
recognize  the  present  Italian  Government 
and  make  Italy  a  full  and  equal  ally,  entitled 
to  lend-lease  and  a  proper  role  among  the 
United  Nations,  as  the  means  of  releasing 
untold  energies  of  both  liberated  and  occu- 
pied areas  of  lUly.  to  give  their  fullest  sup- 
port to  crushing  the  Axis. 

Action  Is  imperative.  Delay  works  Is  favor 
of  the  enemies  of  democracy. 


Concressional  Review  of  Resnlationt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or   KAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  1  wish  to  in- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  trans-Atlantic 
edition  of  the  London  Dally  Mall,  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1944.  apropos  a  subject  which  we 
debated  in  the  House  on  August  17: 

TH«  NZGATIOW  OT  DEMOCBACT 

Somebody  forgot  to  lay  three  groups  of 
regulations  relating  to  the  N.  F.  S.  before 
Parliament.  So  they  were  printed,  issued, 
and  brought  into  force. 

As  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  explained.  It  waa 
all  a  mistake,  and.  of  course,  It  is  accepted 
as  such.  It  may  well  be  that  no  Individual 
has  suffered  and  no  harm  been  done. 

But  here  is  a  first-class  illustration  of  the 
dangers  of  delegated  legislation. 

It  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  the  people  to 
be  shackled  by  new  laws  without  anybody 
being  the  wiser. 

In  such  conditions  the  civil  servant  be- 
comes the  lawmaker  and  the  lawgiver,  and 
there  is  no  check  upon  him.  This  is  the 
negation  of  democracy. 

Delegated  legislation  is  defended  on  the 
score  that  the  mlrfbter  may  always  be  called 
to  account.     What  does  that  amount  to? 

In  this  case  Mr.  Morrison  takes  nominal 
responsibility  but  it  Is  passed  to  the  depart- 
ment, which  has  had  a  shake-up. 


TacoBA  and  tbc  Power  Fifltt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHTNOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVM 

Thursday.  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Senator  Homer  T.  Boni 
is  an  excellent  history  of  the  public 
power  fight  in  the  SUte  of  Washington, 
Senator  Boni  points  out  the  invaluable 
aid  rendered  by  my  colleague.  Congreas- 
man  Magihtson,  in  this  long  struggle: 

T^ni>«*^   AND  THX  POWEB   nOHT 

(By  Senator  Homkb  T.  Born) 
Up  to  1908  TBComa  had  for  many  years — In 
fact.  practlcaHy  from  the  beginning— to  1888 
owned  the  city  distribution  system.  It  did 
not  produce  lU  own  power,  but  bougbt  power 
from  the  Baker  outfit  which  had  built  and 
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ovmed  the  Snoqualmte  Falls  hydro  develop- 
ment. Subsequently  the  Puget  Sound  Power 
ft  Light  Co.  bought  out  the  Baker-Snoqualmle 
plant.  Pot  Beveral  years  prior  to  1908  there 
htd  been  agttation  In  Tacoma  for  the  ctty  to 
build  lU  own  generating  plant.  Stone  and 
Webeter  tnteresta  fought  this  proposal  bit- 
terly, and  the  two  leading  papers  In  the  city 
of  Tacoma.  the  News  and  the  Ledger,  owned 
by  Sam  Perkins,  were  the  most  bitter  ene- 
mlea  of  this  proposal.  George  Wright  had 
been  mayor  of  Tacoma  about  this  time  and 
was  rery  active  in  promoting  the  building  of 
a  municipal  generating  plant  on  the  Nis- 
qtially  River,  about  35  miles  east  of  Tacoma. 
Many  prominent  citizens  Joined  with  Mayor 
Wright  In  urging  this.  Some  of  these  men 
were  prominent  in  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  was  badly  split  on  the  Is- 
aue.  Tacoma  had  never  given  Stone  and 
Webster  interests  a  franchise  to  serve  do- 
mestic customers  in  Tacoma,  and  the  city  at 
all  times  maintained  a  monopoly  of  the  do- 
mestic and  commercial  power  load,  the  latter 
corerlng  store  lighting  and  the  like.  The 
private  company,  however,  did  have  a  fran- 
chise to  serve  Indtutrial  customers  within 
the  city  limlU. 

In  lOao  a  charter  revision  commission  wes 
elected  by  the  people  of  Tacoma  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  city  charter.  I  was 
elected  to  that  commission,  receiving  many 
thousands  more  votes  than  anyone  else  who 
had  been  a  candidate,  and  without  objection 
was  made  chairman  of  the  charter  revision 
commission.  Naturally.  I  made  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  revised  (and  present)  city 
charter  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  this  commission,  contained  suitable  pro- 
visions respecting  franchises  for  private  utll- 
-Itles.  I  wrote,  and  had  Incorporated  into  the 
sew  charter,  a  provision  authorizing  a  refer- 
endum on  any  franchise  which  might  be 
granted  a  private  utility.  Shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  this  charter,  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  franchise  of  Stone  and  Webster  to 
serve  industrial  customers  expired  and  the 
city  council  refused  to  renew  it.  At  that  time 
the  private  company  was  only  serving  some- 
thing like  30  customers  In  the  city,  and  it 
surrendered  these  to  the  city.  I  recall  that 
one  big  mill,  which  had  a  10-year  power  con- 
tract with  the  private  company,  cut  over 
to  the  city  lines  about  this  time,  and  <iaved 
'tl.200  a  month  on  iU  power  bill,  or  tl4,400 
per  year.  One  of  the  (Steers  of  the  company 
told  me  this  was  more  than  the  taxes  they 
paid  on  their  big  plant.  So  much  for  that 
angle. 

Proponents  of  the  Idea  of  the  city  gener- 
ating its  own  power  were  successful  in  having 
the  issue  presented  to  the  people  in  the  No- 
Tember  election  in  1908.  When  this  issue 
was  squarely  presented  to  the  people  of  Ta- 
coma for  their  vote,  the  News  and  the  Ledger 
cpened  fire  on  the  proposal,  which  was  sup- 
-  4>crted  by  the  Tacoma  Times  (Scripps).  As 
•  youncitcr.  I  participated  in  this  fight,  mak- 
Inf  many  speeches  which,  fortunately,  have 
not  been  preserved,  since  they  were  examples 
of  immaturity  which  would  not  have  been 
of  much  lue  to  students  of  oratory.  What 
they  lacked  in  ;>olish  and  persuasiveness,  they 
probably  made  up  In  vigor.  At  that  time  I 
saved  every  statement  appearing  in  the  Ta- 
coma papers,  and  X  have  enshrined  these  In 
huge  scrap  books. 

One  of  the  arguments  was  that  if  the  city 
built  the  Nisqually,  32.000-horsepower  plant. 
It  would  prove  to  be  a  white  elephant  and 
the  ctty  would  be  glad  to  sell  It  for  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  In  a  few  years.  Every  friend 
of  the  Nisqually  project  was  assailed  in  the 
papers  as  an  enemy  of  decency  and  good 
Bovernraent,  and  It  was  the  bitterness  of  the 
attack,  and  the  iuvfaimess  of  the  arguments, 
that  there  and  then  tied  me  to  the  power 
Bght.  Many  of  the  articles  opposing  the 
project  assailed  the  patriotism  of  those  pro- 
It.  A  great  number  of  the  men  who 
fl«tatui(  for  ttua  UtUe  Nisqually  plant 
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were  sons  of  Union  veterans 
their  lives  in  the  struggle 
Union,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
clous  argument  to  assail  men 
especially  since  the  argumencs 
half  of  a  private  company 
cem  was  to  gouge  all  the 
of  the  people.    As  a  side 
not  care  to  be  quoted  on  it 
can  make  such  use  of  it  as 
are  free  to  call  attention  to 
probably  would  never  have 
flGht  if  it  had  not  been  for 
nasty  arguments  directed  a 
otlsm,  honor,  and  decency  of 
wanted  to  have  Tacoma  owi  i 
erating  system. 

Tacoma   built   the  little 
and  it  was  finished  by  1912 
sion  lines  ran  through  the 
tryslde,  which  was  dotted  w 
These  farmers  figured  they 
of  this  cheap  power  that 
to  enjoy,  so  they  came  to 
and  said  they  wanted  to  for^n 
mutual  power  companies  and 
baby  transmission  lines  to 
and  asked  for  permission  to 
on  this  high-tension  line 
the  current  so  it  could   be 
farm  systems.     In    1911,    1 
Nisqually    plant    was   finish^! 
went  to  the  legislature  of 
cured  the  Introduction  of  a 
thorized  cities  owning  their 
to  sell  stirplus  power  outside 
limits.    In  the  meantime 
munlties  of  farmers  south 
coma    had    organized 
power  companies,  and  they 
buy  power  off  the  Tacoma 
sion  lines.     The  Stone  and 
keenly  aware  of  what  this 
to  block  this  bUl  in  the 
passed. 

The  next  session  of  the 
witnessed    a   piece    of 
really   started    the   State-wi4e 
A  member  of  the  house  of 
the  name  of  Helnly.  a  Tacon^ 
duced    a   bill    dealing   with 
tucked    away   In   this   bill 
consisting   of    two   lines 
section  of  law,  which  happened 
allowing  cities  to  sell  surplus 
I  talked  with  many  member) 
ture    subsequently   to   the 
Irrigation  act  and  found 
thought   this  repealer 
with  irrigation  law. 

In   the  meantime,  the 
had  organized,  and  were 
ness.  but  when  the  Nisquall; 
Ished.  they  found  the  right  ol 
otr  its  transmission  lines  had 
repeal  of  the  authorizing 
reason  for  this  situation,  ir 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  cities 
express  grants  of  law,  and 
any  power  unless  it  is 
In  the  absence  of  a  specific 
sell  outside,  the  city  attorney 
the   city   council    believed 
lawfully  put  transformers  or 
heavy-duty  line  and  sell 
outside  the  corporate  limits 
the    farmer   companies    were 
bring  their  baby  lines  to  the 
limits  under  great  expense 
within  the  corporate  limits  ol 
Interesting  to  note  that   at 
private  company  was  not 
all,  and  wotUd  only  agree  to 
the  farmers  were  willing  to 
per  kilowatt  hotu-  for 
figure.      The  city  of  Tacoma 
and  allowed  at  least  one  of 
to  put  cross  arms  on  the  heafy 
poles  and  string  Its  wires 
heavy    transmission   cables 
that  it  would  bfiitg  lU  wire  I 
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limits.  The  city,  which  bought  material  at 
wholesale,  was  wiUing  to  sell  these  farmer 
companies  wire  and  hardware  at  wholesale 
to  help  them  get  started.  Within  a  few 
years,  7  or  8  of  these  farmer  mutual  com- 
paniM  were  organized  and  doing  business 
within  Pierce  County,  a  record  not  dupli- 
cated anywhere  in  the  United  States.  The 
latest  of  these  companies,  and  probably  the 
largest  of  them,  was  the  Peninsula  Light  Co., 
operating  on  the  Gig  Harbor  Peninsula.  I 
organized  this  company  and  represented  It 
for  a  number  of  years  Ijefore  coming  to  the 
Senate.  It  started  business  in  1925.  The 
rates  of  these  farm  companies  were  fixed  by 
mutual  members  at  prices  as  low,  and  some- 
times lower,  than  those  prevailing  In  the  city 
of  Tacoma.  Tacom*  was  proving  herself  to 
be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  farmers  who  were 
purchasing  a  lot  of  stuff  in  Tacoma. 

The  Stone  &  Webster  outfit  threatened 
to  enjoin  the  city  against  selling  to  the 
Peninsula  Light  Co.  at  Gig  Harbor  for  the 
reasons  I  have  noted.  I  assured  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  company  that  I 
would  welcome  a  suit  of  that  kind,  and  thet 
if  they  brought  such  a  suit  I  intended  to 
organize  all  the  farmers  in  Pierce  County 
and  march  them  to  Olympla  In  a  great 
demonstration,  to  Inquire  of  the  State  au- 
thorities as  to  who  owned  the  State  of 
Washington — its  people,  or  a  Boston  corpo- 
ration. The  private  company  refrained  from 
filing  an  injunction  suit,  and  the  city  of 
Tacoma  put  In  a  transformer  at  Springfield 
and  proceeded  to  sell  to  the  Peninsula  Light 
Co. 

As  I  recall  It,  the  first  of  the  hills  to  again 
reinstate  the  provision  of  the  1911  act  au- 
thorizing the  sales  outside  was  Introduced  In 
the  legislature  about  1915.  It  failed.  Such  a 
proposal  again  failed  In  1917,  In  1919,  and  in 
1921.  In  1923  I  determined  to  make  one  real 
fight  of  It  in  the  legislature,  and  so  I  filed 
for  the  legislatxire  In  what  was  known  as  the 
"silk  stocking"  district  of  Tacoma,  and  was 
elected  by  an  enormous  majority  to  the 
house.  In  the  session  of  1923,  I  Introduced 
what  was  known  as  the  "Bone  bill,"  which 
authorized  cities  to  sell  surplus  power  out- 
side their  corporate  limits.  By  this  time, 
and  after  many  speeches  by  me  and  others 
on  the  question  of  power,  the  public  power 
forces  were  pretty  well  organized.  J.  D. 
Ross.  Kenneth  Harlan,  a  relative  of  the  late 
-Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court;  J.  C. 
Unger,  Charles  Helghton,  Fred  Chamberlain, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
banded  together  to  force  the  issue.  The  bill 
was  whipped  in  the  legislature.  Dissatisfied 
with  this,  I  rewrote  the  provlsioiis  of  the  bill 
and  prepared  an  Initiative  measwe  (No.  52) 
on  which  we  secured,  as  I  recall,  around  80,- 
000  signatures.  It  went  on  the  ballot  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  bitter  political  fight  in 
the  general  election  of  1924.  The  power 
companies,  according  to  most  careful  obser- 
vations, spent  an  estimated  |1,(XX),000  In  the 
State  flighting  that  bill. 

In  our  State  that  became  the  era  ot  the 
"canned  editorial."  All  the  power  compa- 
nies combined  to  fight  the  bill,  and  set  up  a 
propaganda  bureau  and  prepared  these 
canned  editorials  for  the  editors  of  weekly 
newspapers  who  were  each  given  a  full-page 
ad,  which  they  could  run  at  political  rates. 
If  they  ran  the  editorial  and  the  cartoon 
which  accompanied  It.  I  used  a  clipping 
service  then,  as  I  do  now,  and  I  recall  clipping 
1(X)  editorials  appearing  on  the  same  day  in 
weekly  newspapers,  which  were  identical. 
Many  editors  told  me  personally  that  they 
had  to  eat  regularly,  and  these  full -page  ads 
at  political  rates  helped  provide  sustenance 
for  the  family  of  the  editor  and  keep  his 
youngsters  in  school. 

The  Bone  bill  was  defeated  by  a  75.000  ma- 
jority. In  that  campaign  Charles  Helghton 
accompanied  me  in  a  State-wide  speaking 
tour  with  some  very   colorful  experiences. 
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which  I  have  described  to  yxi  In  my  looser 
moments.  Arthur  Cross,  prominent  lawyer 
of  Aberdeen,  joined  in  the  light,  and  many 
more  prominent  Grangers  In  the  State  took 
part.  It  was  this  fight  which  lined  up  the 
Grange  solidly  behind  public  power — a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  has  never  retreated. 

It  is  Interesting  to  go  back  to  the  prophecy 
made  about  Tacoma's  Nisqually  plant.  From 
1914  on,  Tacoma  provided  the  cheapest  light 
and  power  rates  In  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  Its  venture  Into  the  generating  busi- 
ness.   Today  it  stands  No.  1  :n  the  Union. 

Seattle  faced  this  problem  in  the  step-by- 
step  building  of  the  great  Siaglt  enterprise. 
When  that  great  development  is  finished.  It 
Will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  producers  of 
the  country.  When  these  plants  are  paid  off, 
they  will  be  an  enormous  asset  of  Incalctilable 
value  to  the  cities  owning  them.  Tacoma 
has  long  since  paid  off  all  tlie  bonds  of  the 
Nisqually  plant,  and  It  has  bc'en  an  enormous 
producer  of  revenue.  It  lad  the  financial 
fotindatlon  for  the  great  Cushman  develop- 
ment and  the  later  development  of  the  Nis- 
qually River  which  wyi  raise  the  capacity  of 
that  river  to  90.000  kilowattt. 

After  the  defeat  In  1924,  the  public  power 
forces  did  not  abandon  the  fight,  but  con- 
tinued it.    My  own  personal  contribution  was 
to  leave  my  law  business  in  Tacoma  in  192^ 
26  and  in  subsequent  years,  and  go  about  the 
SUte  at  frequent  IntervaJs,  making  speeches 
on  the  power  question  In  crder  to  solidify 
public  power  sentiment.    In  1932,  when  the 
Democrats  carried  the  State.  I  decided  the 
time  had  come  to  settle  thU  Issue,  and  so  I 
rewrote  the  old  Bone  bill,  and  took  It  down 
to  Olympla,  In  December  of  1932.    This  time, 
and  in  light  of  the  New  Deal  victory,  I  decided 
we  should  abandon  the  sttipid  subterfuge 
raised  In  the  proposal  to  allow  the  sale  of 
surplus  power,  and  make  salos  of  power  out- 
side  a  public  use.     Cities   engaged   In   the 
power  business  are  regarded  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  our  Supreme  Court  as  enterprisers 
engaged  In  a  private   business.    Since  the 
legislature  can  give  cities  stich  powers  as  It 
pleases.  It  was  my  view  that  the  legislature 
could  authorize  cities  to  engage  In  public 
business  outside  their  corpoi  ate  limits.    This 
meant   that   If   a   city   wat    exhausting    its 
potential    power.    It    could    condemn    other 
power  sites  on  the  basis  that  they  were  for  a 
public   use.     Otherwise,   they   would   some- 
time have  had  to  cut  off  oatalde  users  who 
were  merely  getting  surplus  power. 

This  principle  of  law  Is  well  understood  by 
any  lawyer  familiar  with  municipal  corpora- 
tion law.  The  fight  In  the  legislature  was 
handled  by  a  few  stanch  friends  of  public 
power— In  the  house,  largelj-  by  Warren  Mao- 
NtrecN,  a  young  lawyer  who  later  became  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  King  County,  and  subse- 
quently a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  now  candidate  lor  the  post  of 
United  States  Senator. 

Nearly  every  friend  of  public  power  went  to 
Olympla  to  support  the  thin  Bone  blU  in  Its 
new  dress.  With  the  aid  of  the  friends  of 
public  power,  this  bill  pass  id,  and  the  power 
rompanies  promptly  got  out  a  referendum  on 
it  and  held  up  its  execution  untU  1934.  when 
the  people  adopted  it  by  a  lurge  majority. 

In  the  meantime,  and  La  1929.  the  Wash- 
Ington  State  Grange  officials  came  to  me  and 
aeked  me  to  prepare  a  power  bill  which  would 
authorize  farm  communities  to  go  into  the 
power  business.  Three  la«  yers  joined  In  this 
effort  1  e..  Jim  Bradford,  lormer  corporation 
counsel  of  SeatUe,  a  very  brUllant  and  able 
lawyer,  and  a  Judge  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  member  of  the  6:ate  public  eervi(:e 
commission.  The  three  ct  us  prepared  this 
blU  now  known  as  the  Grange  Power  Law.  It 
was'  submitted  to  the  legUlature  In  the  1929 
eeeslon  by  an  initiative  to  the  legislature. 
The  terms  of  this  bill  are  too  well  known  to 
require  comment.    The  lejlslature  refused  to 


pass  It,  and  It  went  on  the  ballot  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  1930  and  was  adopted  and  Is 
now  a  law  of  the  State.    It  was  this  bUl  which 
was  amended  by  Patil  Coughlln,  Jack  Cluck. 
Ed  Henry,  and  others,  into  the  form  of  a 
legal  proposal  now  known  as  Referendum  No. 
25.     Referendum  No.   25  simply  allows  all 
utility  districts  to  unite  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  acquire  an  entire  power  system. 
In  these  early  fights  the  Grange  played  a 
prominent  part.   Such  old  war  horses  as  Fred 
Chamberlain,  and  the  Nelson  brothers.  J.  C. 
Unger,  Kenneth  Harlan,  Arthur  Cross,  J.  D. 
Ross    and  many  others  participated.     Sena- 
tor blU  took  part  in  the  fight  for  the  Bone 
bill  in  1924.  the  Grange  power  fight  of  1930. 
and  t^e  Bone  bill  fight  of  1034.    Senator  Dill 
never  backed  away  from  any  of  these  fights, 
but  went  headlong  into  them  and  the  people 
of  the  State  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 
There  was  an  organized  body,  small  and 
determined,  in   Spokane,  Walla  Walla    and 
Yakima.      "The    Lady    from    Yakima  — Ina 
WlUlams.    served    In    the    legislatxire    and 
poured  her  energies  into  these  power  fights 
up  to  the  time  of  her  unfortunate  death. 
Ned  Blythe,  now  postmaster  at  Vancouver, 
was  another  soldier.    Cotterill  of  Kent  led  the 
fight  m  his  section.     The  forces  of  public 
power  were  scattered,  but  determined.    After 
1932.  the  fight  was  out  In  the  open,  and  many 
new  faces  and  new  forces  have  come  into  the 
picture.     Public   utility  districts  became  a 
great    factor    and    sent    representatives    to 
Washington  to  aid  in  securing  passage  of  a 
northwest  power  bill,  creating  a  new  Colum- 
bia River  Authority.    You  are  familiar  with 
the  names  of  these  enegetlc  workers. 

This,  in  brief.  Is  a  sketchy  outline  of  the 
long  power  fight  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
All  the  pioneers  In  this  fight  cannot  be  men- 
tioned for  lack  of  space  and  lapse  of  memory. 
I  helped  to  frame  the  first  direct  primary 
law  of  our  State  back  In  1907.  I  also  par- 
ticipated m  drafting  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum laws  of  the  State,  and  In  these  opera- 
tions Fred  Chamberlain  took  an  active  part. 
In  1919  the  progressives  of  the  State  organ- 
Ued  what  was  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance, 
made  up  of  railway  brotherhoods,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Grange.  Lucy 
Case  and  others  were  very  active.  These 
pioneers  laid  the  foundaUon  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  our  State.  Some  day  some- 
one will  write  a  history  of  this  period.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  created  to  bring  organ- 
ized political  support  to  progressive  candi- 
dates on  aU  tlckeU.  It  was  not  a  political 
party. 


No  AUen  Patents  Sold 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 


or  Missotnti 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  surplus  property 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
VooRHis]  offered  an  amendment  con- 
cerning patents.  ^  x  j 

In  the  colloquy  that  followed  I  stated 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  had  al- 
ready disposed  of  some  of  the  patents 
and  Mr.  Voorhis  agreed  he  had.  This 
morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Patents  Division  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  It 
•hows  both  Mr.  Vooaaia  and  myself  were 


wrong  when  we  agreed  some  patents  had 
been  sold.  The  letter  as  well  as  part  of 
the  report  referred  to  follows: 

OmC*  or  ALttN  PROPEtTT  CUSTOOIAH, 

WtiShington,  August  23,  1944, 
Hon.  JoHH  J.  Cochran, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  D«a«  CoNoaBSSMAH:  I  noticed  in  the 
Congressional  Rkoro  of  August  33.  1944.  on 
pages  7201  and  7202.  a  discussion  between 
you  and  Mr.  Voobhb  concerning  disposition 
of  patents  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  your  sUte- 
ment  with  which  Mr.  Vooaans  agreed,  that 
the  Allen  Property  Custodian  has  "already 
sold  a  lot  of  patents.- 

1  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  annual  report 
of  this  Office  for  the  period  from  March  11. 
1942,  to  June  30,  1943.  I  call  yovu-  attention 
particularly  to  the  discussion  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  patents  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
page  73  of  this  report  and  to  the  statement 
on  page  74  that  "no  patents  are  sold.-  This 
was  a  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property  Custodian  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  report,  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
poUcy  of  this  Office.  The  present  policy  for 
administration  of  patents  on  a  basis  of 
licensing  rather  than  sale  by  this  Office  was 
outlined  In  general  terms  shortly  after  the 
appointment  of  Leo  T.  Crowley  as  Custodian. 
On  April  27.  1942,  Mr.  Crowley  testified  be- 
fore the  Seriate  Committee  on  Patents: 

"In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  patents  which  may  come  into  our 
possession,  we  propKise  to  make  them  freely 
available  to  American  Industry.  We  cannot, 
at  thU  time,  state  exacUy  the  term*  under 
which  they  will  be  available.  •  •  •  In 
general,  however,  no  patents  will  be  sold  at 
this  time."  (Hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Patents,  U.  S.  Senate,  T7th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  on  S.  3303  and  8.  3481.) 

We  have  followed  a  policy  of  Issuing  non- 
exclusive licenses  to  American  citizens  under 
seized  enemy  patents,  and  have  now  licensed 
more  than  8,000  palenu  for  use  by  Ameri- 
can Industry.  In  every  case,  title  to  the 
patent  Is  retained  by  the  Custodian. 

Up  to  this  time,  except  in  rare  Instances, 
the  Custodian  has  not  even  sold  the  stock  of 
corporations  which  hold  patents.  One  corpo- 
ration which  we  sold  has  a  few  patenU.  An- 
other American  company,  of  which  we  sold 
50  percent  of  the  stock,  owned  certain 
patents,  which,  however,  were  already  ex- 
cltislvely  licensed  to  the  American  owner  of 
the  other  60  percent  of  the  stock.  The  only 
disposition  of  patents  actually  vested  by  the 
Allen  Property  Custixllan  has  been  the  trans- 
fer to  an  American  IncUvldual  of  certain 
patents  formerly  owned  by  French  nationals 
which  he  had  a  valid  and  outstanding  option 
to  buy.  and  the  purchase  price  of  which  he 
paid  to  the  Custcxllan. 

I  am  sure  that  your  statement  In  the 
Record  was  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  facts  and  I  wi.sh  to  give  you  a  correct 
statement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HOWLANS  H.  SAaClANT. 

Chief.  Division  of  Patent  Administration. 


The  treatment  of  patents  by  the  Custodian 
differs  markedly  from  the  policies  adopted 
with  respect  to  other  types  of  vested  prcp- 
ertles  The  objectives  to  be  accompUsned, 
however,  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  pat- 
ents, as  with  other  productive  resources,  the 
program  adopted  Is  designed  to  make  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  these  resonrces 
during  the  period  of  war  and  In  the  post- 
war economy  within  our  system  of  private 
enterprise.  The  program  U  designed  to  bring 
into  Industrial  use  as  quickly  as  possible 
those  Inventions  and  processes  covered  by 
vested  patents  and  patent  applications  whlc4 
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vin  promot*  \h«  prosectJtlen  of  the  w»r  or 
contrtbute  to  the  malutennnce  ot  our  eaeen- 
tial  civilian  economy,  and  to  assure  the 
widest  poMtble  ium  of  the  inventlous  and 
proeeeeft  in  the  po«t-w»r  economy.  Fcf  reti- 
■ona  outlined  below.  It  h»i  been  determined 
that  the«e  objectlvee  can  beet  be  achieved  by 
retaining  title  to  all  vested  patents  <«t  least 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Hence,  no  pat- 
ents are  sold. 

Patent  rlghU  unlike  most  other  proper- 
Mm  rated  by  tb«  Custodian  confer  certain 
monopoly  prlvUecea  on  their  owners.  More- 
over. In  a  great  many  Instances  the  vested 
patents  relate  to  basic  techniques  which  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  current  efllclency 
of  production  of  a  wide  range  of  Indus- 
tries and  a  significant  Influence  on  the  future 
development  of  new  inventions.  The  widest 
paealble  use  of  Inventions  and  processes  cov- 
ered by  veeted  patents  can  be  obtained  by 
making  them  generally  available  to  all  Amer- 
ican producers  without  charge.  Exceptions 
are  necessary  in- those  instances  In  which  ex- 
isting rights  of  American  citizens  must  be 
TCCO^lMd  and  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
luitlonala  of  enemy-occupied  countries.  Un- 
restricted use  of  patented  processes  by  all 
vbo  may  wish  to  employ  them  does  not 
create  the  problem  of  allocation  which  would 
•rise  If  physical  properties  were  to  be  made 
freely  available. 


Misiidn  to  Chiaa  Is  GctUnf  Routine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  evident  that  President  Roosevelt  is 
not  interested  in  any  legislative  plan  of 
reconversion  that  does  not  provide  ex- 
plicitly for  the  retention  by  him.  through 
his  bureaucratic  agencies,  of  all  the  war 
powers  heretofore  delegated  to  him  by 
the  Congress. 

What  the  President  is  now  seeking  is 
amendments  to  existing  laws  that  will  be 
susceptible  of  a  statutory  construction 
that  will  enable  the  President  to  exercise 
powers  at  variance  with  the  purposes  of 
the  original  legislation. 

Whenever  any  ofiBcial  of  the  Govern- 
ment evolves  a  plan  of  reconversion  that 
coes  not  insure  the  perpetration  of  ex- 
ecutive power  over  business,  large  and 
amall.  through  his  bureaucratic  agencies, 
that  o£Bcial  is  shipped  abroad  or  polit- 
ically decapitated. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  include  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the 
Cjurier-Journal.  Louisville,  Ky.,  under 
date  of  August  22.  1944: 

leissTow  TO  cinNA  a  crtmro  aotrnw* 

The  Presidents  action  in  uprooting  Donald 
Kelson  from  his  climactic  labors  of  planning 
for  reconversion  and  dispatching  him  to  the 
limbo  of  China  with  what  cmcuuta  to  sealed 
orders  atands  today  as  one  of  the  most  baf- 
fUng  and  disturbing  of  many  recent  baffling 
manifestations  of  administration  policy.  We 
are  roaninded  ineviUbly  that  it  was  a  vaguely 
Snutdioae  mis&.on  to  China  to  which  UsNaT 
WatxAcs  also  was  assigned  just  before  the 
dubious  activities  that  ended  with  his  cllmi- 
r.atlon  at  the  Chicago  convention,  and  we  are 
kil  pe.force  to  inquira  whether  China  has  not 
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real 
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become  a  kind  of  handy  coo 
hot  potatoes. 

The   fact   remains   that 
become  a  hot  number,  stant 
and  star.dtng  all  but 
reconversion  that  looked  to 
patlon  oi  cut-backs  in  war  or 
resumption  of  civilian  . 
now.    He  set  upon  this,  ra 
the  sudden  sharp  and 
change  from  war  to  peace 
ployment  and  economic  havo  : 
suit,  even  though  more  or 
from  lack  of  preparation. 

Opposed  by  procurement 
and  Navy  and  the  War 
slon.  opposed  within  his  ow 
by  Vice  Chairman  Charles  E 
eon  had  Just  succeeded  in  es 
of  orders  which  would  perm  t 
materials  for  manufacture  of 
The  advantage  which  this  pi 
small  operators,  who  as  fa" 
and  supplies  for  the  large 
tractors  would  be  the  first  to 
cut-backs,  was  obvious.    Mi 
least  expressed  a  policy 
pie  in  which  little  business 
hope  for  survival  against 
tlon  from  the  well  heeled. 

All  at  once  with  the  ink 
last  of  his  orders  Mr.  Nelson 
to  China  with  Oen.  Patrick 
ctiss  "for  several  months" 
monic  problems  with 
Kai-shek.    Significantly   th* 
P.  B.  policy  and  action  passe  s 
of  Vice  Chairman  Wilson 
along  with  the  Army,  Navy, 
the  controversy:  and  we 
from  a  White  House 
let  It  be  known  that  the 
him  to  bring. "certain 
ule  and  to  have  no  let- 
war  production. 

The  natural  question 
President  has  not  once  aga 
resolve  a  controversy  by  shi 
flgtire  of  debate  to  another 
to   seek  appeasement   with 
aroimd. 

It  is  noteworthy  that 
In  Congress  generally  so  far 
a   sort  of  bewildered   silent^ 
other  hand  Republican 
In  alertly  to  ask  whether 
cripple  reconversion  plans. 
an  eye  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
tlons  of  the  affair  and  the 
campaign  talking  point  has 
which  may  be  more  than  a 

To  be  sure,  we  may  hear 
that  the  President  has 
to  several  things:    (1)   to 
public  the  necessity  of 
the  grindstone  of  war  pr 
gest  the  global  implications 
something  which  Congress 
mechanical  details  of  the 
sidered:   (3)  to  dally  with 
cfflce  of  demobilization  will 
will  take  over  the  entire 
anyhow:  and  perhaps  (4) 
tude  that  this  is  a  matt^ 
method     for     congressional 
which   may  have  certain 
hour  when  bureaucracy  is  a 
cry. 

We  shall  have  to  wait 
answers,  if  any.    However 
are  iinmistakable.    For 
Mr.  N^aon  competently 
mtfshalled  and  organized 
terials  for  war  production; 
for   the   logical   next   step 
process,  there  is  nobody 
fitted   by   experience 
feeling  for  all  the  factors 
Tolved.    Hi*  Job  aeema  to 
China. 
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RECORD 

Tat  ?Iew  Civil  Aeronautics  Administrator 

EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  KKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
22,  1944,  the  President  concurrently  an- 
nounced the  resignation  of  Charles  L 
Stanton  as  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
trator and  the  appointment  of  Theodore 
P.  Wright  to  succeed  Mr.  Stanton.  It 
has  also  been  announced  that  Mr,  Stan- 
ton will  remain  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  as  Chief  Deputy 
Administrator  and  that  he  will  devote 
the  chief  amount  of  his  time  to  technical 
and  operational  problems,  a  field  In 
which  he  already  has  extensive  famili- 
arity. Mr.  Stanton  is  a  career  man.  He 
has  served  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  preceding  agencies 
with  great  distinction  for  20  years.  It  is 
gratifying  to  all  interested  in  aviation 
matters  that  Mr.  Stanton  will  remain 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion for  they  have  an  especial  apprecia- 
tion of  and  respect  for  his  competence. 

Mr.  Theodore  P.  Wright,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  new  appointment,  was  Direc- 
tor of  the  Aircraft  Resources  Control 
Office.  I  have  received  some  inquiries 
concerning  the  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  new  administrator.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  him,  personally,  yet 
I  know  that  he  is  a  leading  figure  in 
American  civil  aviation  and  that  he  has 
had  a  broad  experience  in  the  interna- 
tional aspects  of  aviation. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee  that 
handles  appropriations  for  thfe  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  its  several 
agencies  including  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
approval  of  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wright. 
I  believe  that  it  will  contribute  much  of 
value  to  the  critical  future  of  aviation. 

For  the  information  of  Members,  I 
include  in  my  remarks  a  brief  biography 
of  Theodore  P.  Wright,  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator of  Civil  Aeronautics: 
Thiodore  Path.  Wright 

Theodore  Paul  Wright,  born  at  Galesburg, 
ni..  May  25,  1895.  Bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Lombard  College,  Oalesburg,  III..  1915. 
Bachelor  of  science  degree  in  architectural 
engineering  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1918.  Honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  from  Knox  College,  Oalesburg, 
111.,  In  recognition  of  his  "distinguished  serv- 
ices to  aeronautics." 

He  was  commissioned  as  ensign  In  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  Plying  Corps  In 
1918.  being  promoted  to  lieutenant  (Junior 
grade)  in  1919,  and  lieutenant  in  1920.  He 
was  later  appointed  as  an  inspector  of  naval 
aircraft,  and  during  his  last  year  of  service 
in  1921  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
construction  of  naval  aircraft  for  the  New 
York  district. 

After  leaving  the  Navy  Mr.  Wright  entered 
the  organization  known  at  that  time  as  the 
Curtlss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  as 
executive  engineer.  He  progressively  held 
the  positions  of  assistant  factory  manager, 
assistant  chief  engineer,  and  in  1923  was 
made  chief  engineer  of  the  airplane  division 
of  the  company.    Under  his  supervision  oa 
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chief  engineer  many  famous  deslgtis  were 
turned  out.  Among  them  were  the  prize- 
winning  Pulitzer  and  Snyder  :up  racers  and 
such  famous  military  aircraft  as  the  Hawk, 
Falcon.  Helldlver,  Shrike.  an«l  Condor:  also 
■uch  commercial  types  as  the  Robin,  Fledg- 
ling. Kingbird,  and  Commjrdal  Condor. 
These  were  followed  by  the  sensational  Tan- 
ager  airplane,  which  won  the  Guggenheim 
safe  aircraft  competition  for  the  Curtlss  Aero- 
plane tt  Motor  Co.  Mr.  Wrlglife  paper.  The 
Tanager— A  Safe  Airplane.  w<m  for  him  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers'  coveted 
Wright  Bros,  medal. 

During  this  time  he  Inaugui-ated  the  "proj- 
ect engineer"  system  of  aircraft  design,  de- 
velopment, and  manufacture  *hlch  has  since 
become  standard  practice  anr.ong  practically 
all   major  aircraft  manufacturers. 

In  1931.  after  the  merger  which  created 
the  Curtiss-Wright  Corporation,  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  Corporation  and  the  Curtlss  ex- 
perimental manufacturing  aad  research  ac- 
tivities at  Garden  City  were  consolidated  with 
production  plant  at  BuffalD.  Mr.  Wright 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  combined  opera- 
tions as  vice  president  and  general  manager. 
In  1937  he  was  elected  a  v  ce  president  of 
the  parent  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporation,  to 
fill  that  post  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
director  of  engineering. 

In  June  1940  Mr.  Wrlgh"  was  called  to 
Washington  to  serve  with  ths  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
In  laying  out  a  program  which  had  in  view 
the  acceleration  of  the  American  aircraft 
Industry.  After  some  8  mouths  he  returned 
to  his  duties  with  Curtlss-V; right.  However, 
In  February  1941  he  was  re:alled  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Knudsen.  now  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Knudsen.  to  act  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Aircraft  Branch  of  the  OfBce  of  Produc- 
tion Management,  later  W.  P.  B.  In  March 
1913  the  former  Aircraft  Branch  of  the 
W  P.  B.  was  reorganized  and  became  the 
Aircraft  Resources  Control  Offlce  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  wi.h  Mr.  Wright  as 
Director. 


aracRArr  resotjicis  control  omcE 
On  December  9.  1942.  the  Aircraft  Produc 
tlon  Board  was  established  within  the  War 
Production  Board  by  order  of  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  Chairman.  W.  P.  B.  This  Board  con- 
sists of  the  Executive  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  who  acU  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  the 
lieutenant  general  in  charge  of  War  Depart- 
ment production,  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff  for  Materiel  and  Services,  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  De- 
partment, and  the  recorder  of  the  Board.  The 
Chairman,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Board.  Is  responsitle  for  the  central 
direction  of  aircraft  prodvictlon. 

By  order  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board, 
which   order   was   signed    ''y   C,  =•   Wilson. 
Lt   Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen,  MaJ.  Gen.  O.  p. 
Echols,  Rear  Admiral  Ralph  E.  Davison,  and 
T   P  Wright,  the  Aircraft  Resources  Control 
Offlce  (A.  R   C.  O.)  was  established  on  March 
3     1943      The  functions   of   A.    R.   ^.   "•   as 
listed    in   this   order   are:   (a)    to   serve    as 
executive  ag«cy  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board   on   all   matters   pertaining   to   man- 
power,   materials,    and    machine   tools   for 
a^craft:    (b)    coordinate  and  publish  Joint 
schedules  for  the  production  of  air  frames, 
aircraft   engines,   and    propellers;    (c)    pre- 
pare   manpower,    materials,    and    machme 
tools  requirements  for  the  aircraft,  program 
and   serve   as   claimant    agency   under   the 
controlled   material*   plan;    (d)    dU-ect    and 
supervise  activities  of  the  Aircraft  Schedul- 
ing Unit,  Dayton,  Ohio,  In  the  echeduUng 
and  allocating  of  materials,  machine  toote. 
and   components;    (e)     coordinate    alrcrt^t 
materials  conservation  activities  of  A.  A.  r.. 
Navy,  and  W.  P.  B;  (f )  direct  coordination  of 
aundardlzatlon;  (g)  prepare  and  furnish  all 
iUtlatlcs  on  the  alrcr.ift  program. 
XC— App. 2S5 


Ux.  Wright  was  appointed  as  Director  of 
A.  R.  C.  O.  and  recorder  of  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board  and  as  such  has  responsibility 
for  the  direction  of  the  entire  United  States 
aircraft  production  program.  This  Job  was 
referred  to  in  an  editorial  In  the  V/ashlngton 
Times-Herald  of  April  6. 1942,  as  follows:  "The 
most  difficult  and  Intricate  Job  of  procure- 
ment in  all  our  war  program  is  the  airplane 
one.  No  group  of  men  In  human  htetory  ever 
had  a  greater  responsibility  than  those  who 
have  undertaken  it.  They  have  the  confi- 
dence of  the  aviation  industry  and  of  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  use  the  planes."  This 
is  the  group  which  in  1941  was  called  on  by 
the  President  to  direct  the  procurement  of 
50,000  planes  per  year,  a  figure  which  many 
people  referred  to  as  a  pipe  dream  or  wishful 
thinking.  Under  Mr.  Wrights  direction  thU 
wishful  thinking  not  only  became  a  reality, 
but  the  original  figure  has  now  been  far 
exceeded,  in  fact  doubled. 

Today  the  offices  of  A.  R.  C.  O.  are  located  in 
the  Pentagon  Building.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 75  civilian  employees  equally  divided 
between  the  A.  A.  F.  and  Navy  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  Mr.  Wright  s  name  appears  on 
the  A.  A.  F.  organization  chart  as  one  of  Its 
two  clvlUan  division  directors.  He.  however, 
is  employed  by  the  Navy  Department.  To 
complicate  matters  further,  hU  orders  are 
received  from  the  AUxraft  Production  Board 
which  is  organizationally  located  In  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  is  partictilarly  to  his 
credit  that  Mr.  Wright  has  made  this  ar- 
rangement work  and  has  the  confidence  of  all 
organizations  involved,  I.  e.,  the  A.  A.  F., 
Navy  BuAer.  and  W.  P.  B. 

As  recorder  of  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board  Mr.  Wright  also  has  supervision  over 
the  Aircraft  Production  Board  staff  which 
consists  of  some  20  W.  P.  B.  employees  and 
which  will  administer  any  new  orders  that 
may  be  Issued  to  permit  construction  of  civil 

aircraft.  ^  ,     ^     .,*. 

Mr.  Wright  has  contributed  widely  to  the 
literature  of  aircraft  manufacturing,  engi- 
neering and  design,  including: 

Factors  Affecting  the  Cost  of  Airplanes, 
published  in  February  1936  In  the  Journal 
of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  in  which  the 
famous  "80  percent  production  curve"  prin- 
ciple was  first  expounded. 

Speed— and  Airplane  PosslbUltles,  a  paper 
presented  at  the  Aeronautical  Meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  and  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences  in  Jan- 
uary 1937.  .    ^  ^     ^, 

American  Methods  of  Aircraft  Production, 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Aero- 
nautical Society  In  London  during  Novern- 
ber  1938  and  subsequently  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society. 
Americas  Answer— Gearing  Our  Aviation 
Industry  to  National  Defense,  published  in 
Aviation  magazine  for  June  1939. 

Air  Power,  published  in  Aero  Digest  for 
December  1939. 

Wings  for  Transportation,  a  lecture  pre- 
sented at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Decem- 
ber 1939  and  subsequently  printed  in  its 
Journal  and  reprinted  for  the  Archives  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Winged  Victory,  published  in  Aviation 
magazine  for  April  1940. 

The  Truth  About  the  National  Defense 
Program,  published  in  Aviation  magazine 
for  January  1911. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Wright  s  article. 
"The  Truth  About  the  National  Defense 
Program"  pubUshed  in  the  January  1941  is- 
sue of  "Aviation"  won  for  that  magazine  the 
Industrial  Marketing  Award  of  Merit  for  the 
best  article  or  editorial  published  In  a  busi- 
ness publication  during  the  period  of  August 
1,  19i0,  to  July  31.  1941- 

In  addition  to  hU  writing  he  has  e.-.med 
high  praise  for  his  lectures,  one  of  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Aeronautical  Society 


of  London,  and  received  th«s  comment  from 
the  British  press:  "Is  one  of  the  most  out- 
aUnding  contributions  the  society  has  erer 
hod  the  privUcge  of  placing  before  iU  mem- 

In  1942.  and  again  In  1948.  Mr.  Wr-ght 
headed  important  missions  to  England  in 
connection  with  aircraft  affairs.  Each  trip 
to  and  from  England  was  made  by  air.  On 
both  occasions  he  was  received  by  King 
George,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Wright,  ex- 
pressed keen  interest  in  United  States  air- 
craft production,  a  subject  upon  which  h« 
was  extremely  well  informed. 

A  partial  list  of  organizations  to  which  llr. 
Wr'ght  belongs  Includes: 

M?mber  of  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics. 

Founder  and  charter  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  AeronauUcal  Sciences,  serving  aa 
president  in  1930. 

Honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Aeronautical 
Society  of  England. 

Member  cf  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers. 

Member  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  of  the  Permanent  American 
Aeronautical  Commission.  (CAPA). 

Member  of  the  National  Research  Council. 

Member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. . 

Past  president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  awards  of  the  Guggenheim  Ifcdal  Fund, 
Inc. 
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Treasury  Department  States  Why  It  It 
Opposed  to  Frecnnf  Money  Collected 
From  Sale  of  Surplns  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  idssoina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VEB 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  consideration  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty bill  the  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment submitted  by  Mr.  Herti»,  of 
Massachusetts,  which  provided  all 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
property  should  be  used  only  to  reduce 
the  national  debt,  I  discussed  the 
amendment  and  agreed  if  that  could  be 
done  it  would  be  fine  but  warned  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  place  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill. 

I  learned  the  Treasury  Dspartment 
had  written  a  letter  on  this  subject  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I  In- 
clude the  letter  written  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  follows: 

August  9.  1944. 

Hon.  ROBBIT  L.  DOOCHTON, 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Meana.  House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dxax  Ma.  Chaibman:    Further  refer- 
ence is  made  to  your  leiter  of  May  25.  1944, 
requesting   the   views   of   the   Treasury   De- 
partment concerning  H.  R.  4822.  a  bUl  Jto 
provide  that  all  sums  received  by  the  United 
SUtes  from  the  liquidation  of  Government 
property  be  appUed  to  the  reduction  of  th« 
public  debt." 

The  propoaed  legislation  would  require  that 
all  sums  received  from  the  llquUJatlcn  cf 
Government   property   by   any   Ueporttnent, 
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f,  m  tad$pto6tm%  MUbltohmMit  in  th* 
•Mh  otf  Um  OovOTBOMBi  or  by 
Mf  mtpatmttm  owaai  or  >0Mtroli<ii  by  tb« 
VmtU6  mum  "*aU  b«  MtOTMi  aatf  tfapoaiud 
la  tiM  TrtMurjr  to  Um  ersdlt  of  s  apmtl  fund 
to  tM«d  Mclusivcijr  for  tto  reduc* 
I  o<  Om  p«MI«  d«bt  ftnd  wiueto  «hAll  not  b« 
la  soy  manner  m  eurrtat  incooM 
of  tta«  OofvnMMOt." 

Th*  TiWOlMJ  Oipartment  recomm«mU  tb«t 
the  Mil  to  not  i««ittil 

TIM  fntwintil  cb)actlon  to  th«  btU  la 
thai  It  would  not  and  could  not  accom- 
plUb  tta  apparent  objective.  1.  e..  to  reduce 
tto  public  debt  below  what  it  would  be  In 
tbe  abaence  of  lu  enactment.  Szcept  for 
Tarlatlona  In  tbe  amount  of  tbe  balance  in 
tbe  general  fund  (wblch.  In  any  event,  la 
kept  a«  low  aa  la  oonclatcnt  with  prudent 
finance),  the  public  debt  cf  tbe  United  States 
can  be  Increased  only  by  an  ezccaa  of  ex- 
pamMtiirM  over  reoeiptr.  and  decreaaed  only 
by  an  csceaa  of  rece.pts  over  expenditurea. 
Becclpta  and  expenditures.  In  turn.  :  re  de- 
termined by  ccngreaslonal  legislation,  includ- 
ing appropriation  legialation.  and  (in  tbe 
caae  of  receipts)  by  economic  conditions. 
Any  action  dealgned  to  reduce  tbe  amoimt 
of  tbe  public  debt  must,  therefore,  operate 
upon  tbese  fundamental  factors. 

Wltbout  such  earmarking  as  the  proposed 
legislation  woulcf  require,  the  proceeds  from 
tbe  sale  of  surplus  property  will  be  covered 
Into  tbe  Tt^asury,  and  will,  therefore,  result 
In  a  leamr  tncrease' In.  or  a  greater  reduction 
of,  the  public  debt  than  would  have  occurred 
In  their  absence.  Dxirlng  a  period  of  debt 
reduction,  therefore,  tbe  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  not  cbange  tbe  amount  of  re- 
duction wbleb  would  bave  occurred  in  any 
event,  but  would  merely  resxilt  in  earmark- 
ing a  portion  of  It — perhaps  more  tban  the 
whole  amount — as  arising  from  tbe  dispo- 
sition of  surplus  property.  Du<-lng  a  period 
cf  debt  Increase,  on  the  other  band,  the 
•miount  of  any  reduction  in  the  debt  effected 
by  the  fund  would  bave  to  be  reborrowed. 
In  addition  to  borrowing  a  stdHclent  amount 
to  finance  tbe  current  deficit.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  complicate  and  render  more  ex- 
pcnaive  tbe  borrowing  opentlons  of  tbe 
Tre—ury  and  might  result  in  unneceasary 
dlstorbanee  to  tbe  money  market. 

The  present  accounting  ayetem  of  tbe 
tTnited  Statea  is  adequate  to  render  sucb  re- 
porta  as  Congress  may  desire  with  respect  to 
tbe  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  prop- 
erty uid,  eonsequently.  ot  tbe  debt  reduc- 
tion effected — cr  incroMe  averted— by  sticb 
■Mens.  The  propoeed  legislation,  therefore. 
would  add  nothing  to  the  infonneUon  now 
available  with  rerpect  to  tbe  proceeds  from 
surplus  property  sales,  but  would  merely  re- 
quire an  earmarking  operation  wbicb  would 
complicate,  rather  than  simplify,  tbe  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Government. 

It  siiould  also  be  noted  that  the  Treasury 
htm  oxtaMlve  authority  under  existing  pro- 
TlslooB  Of  law  to  enable  it  to  make  reduc- 
tiona  In  the  public  debt  to  the  extent  that 
funds  are  available  for  such  purpose.  Under 
tbe  act  of  March  3.  1881.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  apply  the  surplus 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, or  so  much  thereof  as  be  may  con- 
sider proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption 
of  United  States  bonds.  Under  tbe  provi- 
sions of  the  Victory  Liberty  Loan  Act.  as 
amended,  and  aa  supplemented  by  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1933 
and  tbe  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
1933.  there  was  established  a  cumulative 
sinking  ftind  for  the  retirement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  ISEued  under  the  Wret  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  subsequent  legialation.  There  U 
autboriaed  to  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year 
out  at  any  money  in  tbe  Treasury  not  otber- 
Wlae  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  tbe 
cumulative  sinking  fund  an  amount  equal 
to  tbe  svun  (l)  of  2Vs  percent  of  tbe  aggre- 
gate amount  of  bonda  and  notee  outetand- 
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epaj-  nents 


ing  OB  July  1.  t9ao,  less 
to  the  par  aoiount  of 
forelfB    governmente  held 
•t«t«  on  July  1.  1930,  and 
which  would  bave  been 
fiscal  year  for  which  tbe 
BMde  oa  the  boade  and 
deeoMd.  or  paid  out  of  the 
lag  eueb  year  or  any  p-.-':v 
aaiounu  are  supplcmcat^d 
tlonal     amotmu    approprl|ted 
Emergency  Relief  and 
1933  and  the  National 
Act  of  1933. 

Tbe  annual  appropriation 
about  $600,000,000  and  tbe 
ance  of  appropriations  nov 
cumvUative  sinking  fund 
000.000.     In   addiUon,  funtls 
repayments    of   loans   mad ; 
Works  Administrator  under 
dustrlal  Recovery  Act.  r 
of  obligations  of  foreign 
on  July  1.  1920,  and  franchise 
the  United  States  by  Federal 
credit  banks  are  available 
of    outatandlng    Indebtedn^ 
fiscal  years  1920  to  1930. 
public  debt  was  reduced 
$26,597,000,000  on  August 
the  First  World   War,  to 
December  31,  1930,  under  tjiese 
the    sinking   fund    and 
ceived   from   the    other 
above. 

In  light  of  the  growth 
tbe   outstanding  public 
years,  especially  the   growfh 
our  current  war  activities 
tlclpates  that  it  will  be 
termination  of  the  war  to 
policy  with  respect  to  deb 

It  is  recommended,  therefore, 
clal  legialation.  such  as 
H.  R.  4822.  be  enacted  at 
consideration  of  plans  for 
postponed   for   the   time 
Treasury  will  be  prepared 
the  Congress  (general  legislation 
to  this  subject. 

The  Department  baa 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
tlon  to  the  submission  of 
committee. 

Very  truly  yours. 
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Treatmeiil  of  Italian  Mi  itafj  Pri»OD<rs 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  ( TIS 

or  VlBOIM^l 

IN  TBZ  HOUSE  OF 


the  amount  of 

during  recent 

as  a  result  of 

the  Treastiry  an- 

(^Irable  after  the 

adopt  an  over-all 

reduction. 

,  that  no  spe- 

1  tuit  embodied   in 

time  and  that 

lebt  reduction  be 

»eing.     Later   tbe 

to  recommend  to 

with  respect 


advised  by  tbe 

there  is  no  objec- 
1  his  report  to  your 


3.  W,  Bert, 
)/  the  Treasury. 


REMARKS 


BLAND 

TIVE3 


criticism  lately 
the  War  De- 


REPEIESENTA' 

Thursday,  Angus   24,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  ex  end  my  remarks 
In  tiie  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  In- 
clude an  editorial. 

There  has  been  mucli 
of  the  manner  in  whlc  i  „._  —  — 
partment  is  handling  [talian  military 
prisoners  who  have  b€  en  formed  mto 
ItaUan  service  imits.  "he  Department 
has  been  criticized  for  coddling"  these 
units  and  accused  of  trei  ting  their  mem- 
bers better  than  our  <wn  servicemen. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  an  ed  torlal  appearing 
in  the  Daily  Press  of  Nec^ort  News.  Va.. 
concerning  an  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  Brazton-PerUns :  *ost  of  the  Amer- 


ican Legion.  Not  $atlflled  to  seize  upon 
idle  gowlp  and  rumor,  thi«  American 
Legion  Poet  performed  a  commendable 
civic  iervlce  in  vlfltlng  the  Italian  iervlce 
uniu  in  the  Hampton  Road$  port  of 
embarkation  to  determine  the  fact*  for 
themselves.  Their  ilndlngs.  as  outlined 
In  the  editorial,  show  the*e  criticisms  to 
be  without  foundation. 

I  am  assured  by  the  War  Department 
that  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case  but 
tjrplcal  of  conditions  to  be  found  in  sim- 
iliar  units  throughout  the  country. 

OM   OODDLINO   AND  FACTB 

The  report  of  a  committee  from  the  Brax- 
ton-Perkins Post.  American  Lcj;!on,  declaring 
without  foundation  reports  that  Italians  held 
In  this  vicinity  as  prisoners  of  war  have  been 
coddled,  should  ease  the  public  mind.  The 
report  Is  worthy  of  consideration  as  being  the 
more  conclusive  because  as  a  veterans'  organ- 
ization dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
national  dignity,  the  American  Legion  might 
have  been  assumed,  with  good  logic  but  with 
no  reflection  on  its  character,  to  have  held 
some  comprehensible  bias. 

The  report  was  compiled  after  an  Investi- 
gation of  Italian  service  units  in  the  Hampton 
Roads  port  of  embarkation.  The  fullest  co- 
operation was  accorded  by  the  port  of  em- 
barkation command.  It  reveals  the  Italian 
service  unit  members  as  volunteer  workers 
in  the  American  war  effort.  It  found  that 
Eome  even  sought  to  fight  under  tbe  American 
flag,  but  that  this  Is  banned  by  International 
pacts  so  long  as  peace  has  not  been  concluded 
with  Italy.  And  port  of  embarkation  officers 
commented  that  since  this  area  is  In  a  group 
1  manpower  shortage  status,  the  Italians  are 
performing  a  real  service  to  the  American  war 
effort  by  expediting  tbe  shipment  of  supplies 
to  the  combat  zone. 

The  committee  found  that  no  special  en- 
tertainment has  been  given  these  prisoners, 
and  added  that  certain  minor  liberties  con- 
tributed to  their  morale. 

Insofar  as  tbe  local  sector  la  concerned, 
therefore,  rtimors  of  superlative  or  luxurious 
treatment  for  men  who  may  have  killed 
Americans  In  the  fighting  before  Italy's  sur- 
render would  seem  to  be  fully  rebutted  by  the 
Legion's  Investigation.  It  is  laudable  that  the 
Legion  was  not  content  to  take  rumor  at  face 
value,  but  demanded  the  facts  before  acting. 
Tbe  fact  that  tbe  Army  command  cooperated 
fully  Is  Indicative  that  the  Army  baa  nothing 
to  conceal. 

This,  too,  is  another  example  of  what  may 
happen  If  one  goes  off  half  cocked  regarding 
matters  of  policy.  One  or  more  organiza- 
tions of  good  standing  In  this  community 
openly  condemned  the  alleged  coddling  of 
tbe  Italian  prisoners,  but  did  so,  apparently, 
without  knowledge  of  all  tbe  facts.  Criticism 
has  been  leveled  also  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  unlikely  an  honest  investi- 
gation there  also  would  allay  some  ground- 
less apprehensions.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
wise  policy  to  collect — and  collate — evidence 
before  sweeping  charges  are  preferred. 


The  Democratic  Contention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  LkCOMPTE.     Mr.  President,  the 
recent  Democratic  National  Convention 
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at  Chicago  presents  an  interesting  study 
In  American  politics,  Mr.  J.  R.  Bahne, 
of  Eldora.  Iowa,  a  life-long  Democrat  In 
Iowa  and  honored  by  his  party  by  elec- 
tion as  an  alternate  delegate  at  large 
from  the  State,  viewed  the  convention 
from  a  ring-side  seat  and  took  part  In 
the  deliberations.  Upon  his  return  home 
he  published  his  Impressions  and  re- 
viewed the  proceedings.  His  analysis 
is  crysUl  clear  and  highly  interesting 
and  entertaining  to  members  of  both 
parties.  , 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  Bahne's  en- 
tire story  as  it  appeared  in  the  Eldora 
(Iowa)  Herald-Ledger  of  July  27,  1944: 
CouirraT  EDrroa  at  PoLmcAL  Convxntion 
Tells  of  Boss  RtnJi 

Just  a  few  hodge-podge  observations  on 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  as  ob- 
served by  the  publisher: 

The  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  last 
week  which  resulted  In  tbe  crucifixion  of 
Henbt  a.  WALLAca  on  the  altar  of  political 
expediency  was  definitely  a  boss-ruled  prop- 
osition from  the  very  first— but  the  bosses 
came  very  nearly  being  defeated  in  their  de- 
termination to  shelve  Wallace  and  nominate 
Truman.  Thursday  evening.  Chairman  Han- 
negan  and  Boss  Flynn  were  really  scared  and 
both  of  "em  looked  the  part.  They  looked 
like  two  whipped  school  klda— but  It  didn't 
take  them  long  to  recover. 

The  convention  was  adjourned  that  night 
Against  tbe  vote  of  the  delegates— those  who 
were  on  tbe  radio  could  clearly  tell  that,  and 
someone  didn't  get  much  sleep  that  night, 
for  on  Friday  tbe  deal  was  settled. 

NO  FAVOaS  FOa  lOWA 

The  Iowa  delegation  bad  a  hard  time  get- 
ting enough  tickets  from  the  national  com- 
mittee to  even  have  guest  tickets  for  the  few 
lowans  who  wanted  to  attend.  On  Thursday 
the  boeses  were  a  little  more  secure  In  their 
position  and  gave  out  a  few  more  ticket*, 
but  not  until  Friday  could  tbe  Iowa  manag- 
ers get  all  tbe  tlcketa  they  wanted. 

An  attempt  to  get  music  for  tbe  Waixaoi 
demonstration  Thursday  evening  wa*  not 
granted  for  many  minutes  and  then  only 
t>ecause  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  floor 
demanded  It.  Tea,  It  was  boss  ruled,  and 
Wallace  was  clearly  not  supposed  to  get  any 
of  the  breaks — and  didn't. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  South  was 
opposed  to  Wallace,  but  many  southern  del- 
egatea  would  bave  been  delighted  with  the 
chance  to  support  him  at  even  the  slightest 
hint  of  a  swing  to  his  direction.  Jim  Farley 
could  bave  turned  the  trick,  but  be  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  do  It. 

BIMONSTaATION  A  FLO» 

Mayor  Kelly's  demonstration  for  Lucas  on 
Friday  morning  was  about  tbe  silliest  pro- 
cedure one  could  Unaglne,  It  was  clearly 
aUged.  with  all  bands  blaring  out  evenbe- 
fore  the  demonstration  got  a  start.  Then 
came  the  parade  of  ward  heelera-all  enter- 
ing through  the  back  door— none  of  them 
delegates.  They  got  as  far  as  the  speakers 
rostrum  and  evidently  got  their  signals  mixed 
and  the  demonsUation  bogged  down. 

BOSSXS'  SMOOTH  WO«K 


It  was  a  smooth  piece  of  boss  strategy  to 
have  13  candidates  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Many  of  them  had  never  been  heard 
of  outside  their  home  States,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  rest  were  not  candidates.  It 
was  a  move  to  keep  Wallaci  from  getting  tbe 
popular  vote  on  the  first  ballot,  and  give 
the  boaaea  time  to  get  the  thing  fixed  Be- 
fore  tbe  first  ballot  was  finished  this  delegate 
got  the  word  that  If  tbe  swing  to  Tiumax 
didn't  get  sUrted  before  tbe  second  ballot 
was  over,  It  was  slated  to  come  on  the  third. 


It  would  appear  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  boeses  the  go-ahead  sign  for 
TavuAi*,  for  the  bosses  moved  ahead  with  a 
poelttvenees  that  bespoke  PreeldentUl  ^- 
proval. 

COmUOIOtW  WtMCH 

The  Vice  President  poaalbly  didn't  help 
his  cause  any  In  hi*  aecondlng  speech  of 
Rooeevelt.  when  he  aald,  "the  poU  ux  muat 
go,"  but  he  made  friends  by  his  courageous 
expression.  C.  I.  O.  Labor  Leader  Hillman 
waa  not  too  popular  a  speaker  before  the 
convention.  Senator  CLAtnw  P«prsa,  of  Flor- 
ida, threw  the  accusation  of  boss  rule  into 
the  teeth  of  the  leaders  in  his  seconding 
speech  for  Wallace  and  the  delegate*  shouted 
their  approval.  Senator  Peppee  spoke  from 
tbe   convention  floor. 

IOWA    DELEGATION   LOTAL 

Justice  Richard  MitcheU.  of  Fort  Dodge, 
nominated  Mr.  Wallace  In  one  of  his  finest 
and  most  eloquent  speeches.  Jake  More 
did  a  good  Job  as  Wallace's  manager  but 
from  the  first  the  cards  were  stacked  against 
him  The  Iowa  delegation  vote  remained 
20  for  Wallace.  The  Iowa  delegation  moved 
that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  nomi- 
naUon  be  declared  unanimous,  but  that  mo- 
tion was  ruled  out  of  order  by  Chairman 
Jackson.  Chairman  Jackson  made  an  ex- 
cellent chairman  and  kept  things  r^njng 
in  accordance  with  orders  received,  HU  JOD 
was  to  run  the  convention  according  to  order* 
and  from  that  angle  he  was  a  good  boy. 

WON   FaiENDS 

The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  by 
commentators  Is  that  Wallace  came  out  of 
the  convention  a  greater  liberal  and  a  more 
DODular  figure  than  when  be  entered  the  fight, 
one  Ohio  delegate  told  the  writer  that  lowan* 
had  little  face  to  ask  support  for  Wal- 
lace when  his  own  State  failed  to  vote  for 
him  In  1940,  What  could  be  said  except  that 
he  had  don*  more  for  agriculture  than  any 
other  living  American? 

Of  course  most  convention*  are  bos*  ruled. 
Republicans  need  not  take  this  •'l^^lsslon  of 
SSi  control  a*  Indicating  that  tbe  Demo- 
STlc  Party  U  smeared  by  It,  We  «n  [eca« 
of  but  one  Republican  con'««.**o»  ^J** '" 
not  bo*,  run  and  that  ''«- J?  .l®*^'.  ^^*° 
Wlllkie  defeated  tbe  bosse*.  That  was  what 
thU  writer  hoped,  and  thought  could  be 
done.  Thursday  evening— but  the  hope  died 
aborning. 

WnX  SVFPOET  TicicrT 

Sure,  we're  supporting  tbe  R«*«'«l^;;^- 
man  ticket.  Poaalbly  If*  a  atronger  ticket 
Dolltically  than  had  Wallace  been  noml- 
Mted:  but  we  are  still  the  kind  of  Democrat 
who  believes  that  honest,  faithful  service 
deserves  more  than  a  kick  in  tbe  panU. 

TEXAS  AIKEO  FICHT 

Two  Texas  delegations  were  seated  by  the 
convention  with  half  the  vote  of  the  State, 
each.  The  antl-Roosevelt  group  had  galn«d 
control  of  the  State  convention  and  bad 
named  an  antl  delegation.  Tbe  pro-Roose- 
velt group  held  a  rump  State  convention 
»nd  named  delegates  to  tbe  national  con- 
vention. Both  delegations  were  in  attend- 
ance and  were  heard  by  the  credentials  and 
resolutions  committees  before  the  fight  wa* 
brought  to  the  convention  fioor. 

Tbe  antu  demanded  that  a  certain  racial 
plank  be  Inaerted  or  they  would  bolt:  the 
pros  said  they  were  going  home  to  carry  the 
State  for  tbe  ticket  no  matter  what  happened 
to  them.  They  accused  the  antl  group  of 
trying  to  wreck  the  party  In  Texas.  When 
the  pro  group  was  seated,  by  voting  down 
amendments  to  both  the  credential  and  reao- 
lutlons  committee  reporU  by  the  convention, 
the  antts  bolted— for  a  day— «id  nothing  waa 
heard  of  them  untU  the  baUoting  for  Vice 
President.  The  Texa*  delegation  split  iU 
vote  between  Ttmux  and  Wall*c«. 


CommuoUt  Drite  is  Democratic  Ptflf 

CXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  omo 
XM  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATTVEi 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 
Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRB,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  R.  Kent,  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  August  23,  1944: 
THE  GaxAT  Game  of  PoLmca— Kent  Ubges 

INDEPENDENT    VoTE*    TO    STOTT    COMMUNIST 

Dbive  in  DEMOCEATIC  Pa*tt 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

One  extraordinary  phase  of  the  fourth- 
term  campaign  la  the  Intense  solidity  and 
earnestness  of  tbe  Communist  Party— or 
rather,   what   used   to   be    the   Communlat 

Party. 

It  ought  to  concern  American  citizens  gen- 
erally to  know  the  facU  behind  this  earnest- 
ness Because,  a*  a  restilt.  already  the  com- 
plexion of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the 
covmtry.  tbe  Democratic,  has  begun  to  change. 
The  purpose  U  to  make  tbe  change  complete. 
It  will  be  recalled  that,  a  good  many 
months  back,  the  Communist  Party,  as  a 
party,  deliberately  went  underground.  Shak- 
ing off  lU  party  label.  It  emerged  as  the 
Communist  Association,  profeasing  devotion 
to  the  American  way  of  life. 

That,  of  course,  changed  really  nothing. 
It  waa  so  obvious  a  maneuver  as  to  make  tbe 
pretense  absurd.  It  changed  neither  Ite 
leaders  nor  its  line,  its  purpose*  nor  lU  baalc 
plana  It  reUlned  all  these  and.  In  addition, 
lU  party  organ,  the  Dally  Worker,  through 
which  party  doctrine  U  channeled  to  the 
members. 

coKMtnnsT  sknsi. 
No  real  secret  of  the  reasons  for  the  change 
was  made.  The  Communist  leaders  in  Mos- 
cow and  in  the  United  States  very  simply  be- 
lieve that  Communist  goaU  can  be  best  pro- 
moted through  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  Communists  can  promote  his 
reelection  better  by  working  Inside  tbe  eo- 
called  Democratic  Party  tban  ouUlde  as  a 
separate  party. 

This  1*  good  *en*e  from  tbe  Communut 
Btandpolnt,  Already,  they  control  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  In  New  York.  The  Com- 
munist leaders  are  in  closest  alliance  with 
tbe  Russlan-bom  Sidney  Hillman.  who  heads 
tbe  powerful  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, and  Communists  hold  key  positions 
on  tbe  executive  committee  of  tbe  C.  I.  O. 
wblch  is  closely  linked  with  the  White  House 
and  tbe  most  consplcuou*  •ponaor  and  sup- 
porter of  the  fourth  term. 

Under  the  circ\imsUnces,  abandonment  or 
the  separate  Communist  Party  and  wholeaale 
Communist  Infiltration  into  the  Democratic 
Party  from  the  Communist  angle,  is  logical, 
desirable,  and  effective.  For  if  their  side 
wins  in  this  election  so  entrenched  will  they 
have  become  that  tbe  CommunisU  and  the 
communistic  C.  I.  O.  not  only  will  have  ac- 
quired a  real  dominance  In  tbe  Democratle 
Party  but  will  have  achieved  a  very  great 
influence  to  the  Government  of  tbe  United 
States. 

That  such  1*  the  prospect  will  be  strongly 
denied  because  frank  acknowledgment  would 
sit  very  badly,  indeed,  upon  the  collective 
stomach  of  tbe  American  people.  Yet  the 
Communists,  tbe  C  I.  O.  leaders  and  the  ad- 
ministration strategist*.  IndividuaUy  and 
collectively,  know  these  assertions  to  be  trtie. 
Nor  wlU  they  be  doubted  by  anyone  who  doe* 
not  deUberaWly  above  reaUties  aside. 
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Today  the  odd  truth  Is  that  there  la  not  a 
Communist  In  the  country  who  la  not  lined 
tip  behind  Mr.  EooseTelt.  But  that  U  not 
the  whole  rtory.  The  Ccanmunlata.  en  masse, 
have  calculatingly  moved  Into  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  with  the  purpose  ot  taking  it 
over.  No  one  who  reads  current  Communist 
literature  In  this  country  can  possibly  deny 
the  Cruth  of  this  statement. 

Inside  the  DesBOcrattc  Party.  Into  which 
they  have  moved,  these  Communists  do  not 
operate  as  Democrats  but  as  Communists. 
Th«y  maintain  inside  the  Democratic  camp 
their  commvmlstlc  aolldarlty.  discipline. 
spirit,  and  purpose.  They  take  ther  gospel 
and  their  instructions,  not  from  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  but  from  the 
Dally  Worker,  the  Communist  organ. 

In  brief,  though,  for  campaign  purposes 
this  year,  they  now  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats, for  their  own  purposes  they  remain 
Communists  as  always. 

This  Is  made  crystal  clear  In  the  "special 
election  supplement"  of  the  Dally  Worker, 
Issued  about  a  month  ago  and  now  In  the 
bands  of  every  Commtmist  In  the  country. 
This  supplement  Is  worth  the  perusal  of  every 
iUnarican  citizen.  Though  nowhere  In  this 
remarkable  doctmient  is  the  word  Communist 
tiasd;  it  astablUhes  fully  the  truth  of  the 
cttars*  that  the  Communists  have  gone  Into 
the  Democratic  Party  with  the  Idea  of  taking 
It  over. 

Detailed  JttstrticttdBa  are  given  to  the  mem- 
Imts  as  to  their  condoct  during  the  campaign. 
"The  Democratic  Party,"  they  are  told,  "la  not 
yet.  as  a  whole,  a  peoples  party.  It  Is  a 
bourgeois  party — albeit  a  liberal  bourgeois 
party." 

The  clear  Inference  la.  that  given  time,  this 
•liberal -bourgeois  party  will  become  wholly  a 
party  of  the  proletarians."  and  there  follow 
minute  instructions  to  the  Communist  mem- 
bers, now  enrolled  and  registered  as  Demo- 
crats, as  to  how  to  bring  this  about. 

They  are  told  of  the  great  desirability  of 
becoming  precinct  captains  within  the  Demo- 
cratle  organisation;  of  the  Importance  of  cap- 
ti'rlng  tlie  "shop  stewards"  for  practical  po- 
litical purposes;  of  the  necessity  for  registra- 
tion; of  how  to  organize  the  women  In  trade- 
union  circles  Into  Democratic  circles;  and, 
particularly,  of  the  necessity  of  nurturing  the 
Negro  vote,  which.  It  is  declared,  easily  may 
be  decisive  In  Middle  Western  and  Eastern 
States  and  which  is  now  somew^hat  disaffected 
because  of  the  Democratic  platform 

Two  things  are  heavily  emphaslaed  In  this 
"special  election  supplement."  One  la  that 
everything  about  the  Republican  Party  Is 
reactionary  and  wicked,  but  its  particular 
^  wlekedacas  Is  that  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
Teheran  agreement.  The  other  Is  that  the 
Teheran  agreement  Is  vitally  connected  with 
the  Roosevelt  reelection. 

Though  the  Teheran  agreement  Is  men- 
tioned a  down  times  In  this  document,  no- 
vhoa  Is  ttasrt  any  elucidation  as  to  what  the 
Teheran  agrscment  really  is. 

On«  cannot  help  but  gather  from  the  con- 
stant reiteration  that,  beyond  any  agreement 
public  after  the  conference,  there  was 
"Teheran    agreement"    between    the 
Stalin     and     Roosevelt,     with     Mr. 
Churchill      imenthuslastlcally     acquiescing. 
that  makes  the  reelection  of  Hi.  Roosevelt, 
from   the   Stalin   angle — and   thus  for   the 
American  Communists,  now  turned  Demo- 
erata— v«y  important  indeed.    And  that  the 
Bepubllcaoa  ■  ara   not   in   accord   with   this 
Teheran  agreement. 

Non«  of  this  makes  Mr.  Roosevelt  exactly  a 
Communist,  but  the  facts  ought  to  be  Inter- 
esting reading  for  independent  voters,  U  any, 
nevcrtheleaa. 


ConfRssBuui  D.  Lane  Po  wers,  of  New 
Jersey 

EXTENSION  OP  RpMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MXRTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHtTSin 
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MARTIN  of  Mass  ichusetts 


SPKker.  it  is  with  great 
sert  in  the  Congressionai 
of  an  editorial  which 
Army  and  Navy  Journal 
splendid  record  on  mill 
tions  earned  by  my  good 
Representative   from 
Powiits. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Hou^ 
recognized  the  excellent 
proprlatlons    Committe< 
Powns  did  in  preparing 
tlon  of  the  war.  are  ' 
recognition  has  been  giten 
by  the  official  magazini! 
services.    The  editorial 
in  the  Augtist  12  issue 
Navy  Journal  follows: 

If  the  Republicans  elect 
House  of  Representatives  Ir 
tlons  this  November,  ~ 
PowxBS,  Pourth  District 
cnalrman  of  the 
I>artment  Appropriations. 
Congressman  Powers  the 
best  friends  on  Capitol  Hili 
War  No.  1  officer  who  came 
Mr.  Powms  understands 
and  the  Army's  needs. 
Pennsylvania  Military 
and  because  of  his  efforts 
of  the  Army  during  his 
Congress.  Mr.  Powirs  wai 
alma  mater,  the  degree  of 
Science.     When   Mr. 
the  House  In  1932  he  was 
ately,  after  Congress 
the  War  Department 
mlttee.     During    the 
committee  Mr.  Powtrs 
ently   for  modernization 
1933-34  when  Hitler's  forc^ 
centrating  on  mobility 
Powmts  pioneered  for  the 
on  behalf  of  the  United 
The     New     Jerseyman's 
Burlington  Coimty,  In  wb|ch 
cated.     When  Mr.  Powibs 
was  a  practically  abandoT^ed 
1  camp.     Mr  Powers 
advantage  of  Dlx  for 
work  In  event  of  an 
efforts  with  the 
Dlz  was  enlarged  Into  a 
pared  for  the  Important 
In  the  war  effort.    Many 
officers  have  publicly 
elation  of  the  Representa^ve 
Army  through  his  work 
tlons  Committee.    Be  Is 
ton  as  a  leading  civilian 
qulrements  and   Is  caller 
colleagues,    nhe    sponsoi 
Army."    Mr.  Powns* 
fense  have  been  recogni^Kl 
and  Democrats  alike 
valuable  that  everyone 
continuance  In  office. 
As  chairman  of  the  War 
priatlons  Subcommittee, 
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bring  to  the  ofBce  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  experience  In  military  appropriations 
matters  that  is  surpassed  by  no  one  In  either 
civilian  or  military  service  In  the  entire  coun- 
ty.   His  constituents  should  reelect  him. 
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ReconTersion  and  Employment  in  the 
Post-war  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITH)  STATES 

Thursday.  August  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday:  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray!  I  ask  that  an 
editorial  and  an  article  published  In  the 
August  19. 1944.  issue  of  America  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

No  PlA  8HOOTEB  WAKTXD 

What  kind  of  reconversion  bill  will  even- 
tually come  from  the  Senate,  we  do  not 
venture  to  predict.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
parliamentary  position  of  the  original  George 
and  Kllgore-Truman-Murray  bills  has  become 
so  tangled  that  many  of  the  Senators  are 
probably  as  conf\ised  as  the  newspaper-read- 
ing public  and  the  reporters  covering  the 
debate.  As  America's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, Charles  Lucey.  reports  elsewhere  In 
this  Issue,  the  liberal  approach  sponsored 
by  Senators  Murray  and  Kilcore  seems  to  be 
losing  ground  to  the  conservative  approach 
advanced  by  Senator  George  and  favored  by 
a  Republican-Southern  Democrat  coalition. 
Probably  a  compromise  will  be  effected. 

On  the  surface,  the  issue  seems  very  simple; 
It  boils  down  to  a  fundamental  difference  of 
opinion  over  the  merits  of  a  SUte  unemploy- 
ment-insurance system  to  handle  Industrial 
demobilization  following  the  war  as  opposed 
to  a  combined  Federal-State  set-up.  Senator 
George  proposes  to  deal  with  the  situation 
by  adding  two  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  first  would  provide  for 
dismissed  Federal  civilian  workers  by  grant- 
ing them  coverage  under  the  present  State 
unemployment  systems,  the  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  second 
would  establish  a  Federal  fund  from  which 
the  States  might  borrow  when  their  unem- 
ployment reserves  prove  Inadequate  for  the 
post-war  job. 

The  Kilgore-Truman-Murray  bill  advocates 
an  entirely  new  program  which  establishes 
uniform  standards  of  unemployment-In- 
surance benefits  for  the  whole  country  and  a 
special  retraining  program  for  demobilized 
workers  and  soldiers.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bin,  unemployment  benefits  would 
range  from  $20  a  week  to  a  maximum  of  $35, 
depending  on  the  worker's  pay  In  a  base  year 
and  the  number  of  his  dependents.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  State  rates  and  the  uni- 
form Federal  rates  would  come  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  States,  however,  would 
administer  the  program  with  their  existing 
machinery. 

While  some  of  the  Senators  opposing  thU 
plan  In  the  names  of  States'  rights  are  un- 
doubtedly sincere,  the  stisplclon  exists,  and 
Is  well  fotmded.  that  the  States'  rights  Issue 
has  been  raised  to  docdc  political  and  eco- 
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nomlc  objections  to  the  Murray-Kllgore  ap- 
proach to  the  post-war  problem.  On  the 
political  side,  uniform  unemployment  bene- 
fits might  seriotisly  dlsttirb  a  social  order 
which  most  southern  Senators  are  sworn  to 
uphold.  As  for  the  Republicans,  they  now 
control  26  States  and  stand  to  gain  politically 
if  recipients  of  unemployment  Insurance  are 
beholden  solely  to  them  and  not  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well. 

The  economic  Itaue  Is  also  uppermost  In 
their  minds.     The   southern   Democrat-Re- 
publican coalition  works  under  the  assump- 
tion that  the  best  way  to  solve  the  post-war 
employment  problem  Is  to  give  private  enter- 
prise  a   free    hand.     Senators    Kilgore   and 
MXTRBAT,  on  the  other  hand,  accept  the  thesis 
that   '.he  crisis  will   be  of  such   magnitude 
that  It  cannot  be  handled  without  special 
emergency  assistance  from  the  Government. 
This  difference  In  aproach  Is  evident  from 
the  language  of  the  bills  themselves.     The 
announced  purpose  of  the  George  bill  Is  sim- 
ply "to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act."    The 
objective  of  the  Kllgore-Truman-Murray  blU 
is.  among  other  things,  "to  Insure  the  fullest 
possible  employment  In  private  Industry  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  to  civilian  pro- 
duction after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
thereafter."    Hence  the  relative  high  unem- 
plonnent  benefits,  which  are  designed  not 
^rely  to  provide  something  more  than  bare 
subsistence  to  the  Industrially  demobilized 
and  their  families,  but  to  sustain  purchasing 
power  and  provide  a  market  which  will  be  an 
Incentive  to  private  industry  to  produce  at 
capacity  and  as  soon  as  possible. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Kllgore-Truman-Murray  bill  need  to  be  care- 
fully scrutinized  and  perhaps  rewritten.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  bill  Is  sound  and  real- 
istic In  comparison,  the  George  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  stop  a  panzer  attack  with  a  pea 
shooter. 

Pull  Employment:  The  Post-war  Scene 
(By  Joseph  P.  McMxu-ray) 
We  have  seen  that  by  harnessing  the  power 
of  our  growing  labor  force  and  utilizing  the 
technical  advances  that  are  being  made  we 
can  easily  produce  a  national  Income  In  1950 
of  $125  000,000.000.  measured  In  1939  prices; 
or  If  measured  In  1943  prices,  a  national  in- 
come surpassing  the  phenomenal  producMon 

record  of  l".st  year  by  aPP^o**™ ^^ti!*^'.^;' 
000  000.  This  offers  a  basis  for  both  opti- 
mism and  pessimist.  The  optimists  see  In 
It  an  opportunity  finally  to  a^^'^f /'■^tjfn^ 
from  want  without  In  any  way  Interfering 
with  or  diminishing,  the  Income  of  the  more 
prosperous  sections  of  our  population.  The 
besslmlsts.  realizing  that  much  higher  levels 
production  can  be  achieved  after  the  war 
with  the  same  number  or  fewer  workers  than 
before  the  war,  fear  lest  the  increased  sup- 
nly  of  workers  will  be  added  to  those  for- 
merly unemployed,  creating  a  volume  of  un- 
employment far  beyond  that  we  eve    ex- 

^*Because  our  democratic  society  cannot  sur- 
vive *iother  period  of  deep  depression,  and 
because  high  production  and  full  employ- 
ment offer  opportunity  for  the  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  human  personality,  we  must 
not  look  backward  longingly  to  what  we 
believed  were  the  golden  days  of  the  twenties, 
or  with  fear  to  the  depression  days  of  the 
thirties.  Instead  we  must  look  forward  with 
determination  and  become  ploneers—thls 
time  to  open  the  new  economic  frontier  of 
full  emplo3rment.  ^^ 

But  a  real  national  Income  of  $125,000,000,- 
000  (In  1939  prices)  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  a  celling  to  Income,  nor  Is  1950  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  peak  year  in  our  post-war 
economy.  In  a  dynamic  economy  »«ch  as 
ours,  national  output  must  rise  several  bil- 
lions each  year  to  provide  continued  fuu 
employment.  j^ 
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roles  or  OOVERKMKNT  AND  BTTSlWEaS 

Pull  employment  la  not  maintained  except 
by  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. Private  enterprise,  no  matter  how 
virile,  cannot  by  Itself  maintain  the  rather 
sensitive  balance  between  savings  and  Invest- 
ment by  which  full  employment  without 
speculative  excess  Is  maintained.  For  this 
Is  not  a  function  of  business.  Business  en- 
terprls*"  serves  the  high  function  of  bringing 
the  productive  resources  of  the  country  Into 
coordinated  activity  to  meet  demand  for 
goods  and  services. 

In  the  process,  business  firms  expend  their 
own  and  borrowed  funds  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  In  ever-varying  amounts.  One 
new  product  or  one  new  method  may  require 
a  large  volume  of  new  construction;  another 
may  actually  decrease  the  existing  volume  by 
replacing  a  unit  which  wears  out — or  becomes 
obsolete — with  a  more  efficient  but  simpler 
one.  The  development  of  a  network  of  rail- 
roads, or  of  a  splderweb  of  roads  dotted  with 
filling  stations  and  tourist  camps,  may  bring  a 
swell  of  construction  activity  lasting  for  a 
decade  or  for  a  generation,  hut  between  such 
spurts  there  may  be  quiescent  periods  when 
technical  progress  goes  steadily  on  without 
great  Increase  In  the  volume  of  material 
equipment. 

Private  enterprise  must  construct  new 
equipment  when  and  as  It  Is  needed  to  Im- 
prove the  processes  of  production  and  to  meet 
demand.  If  the  businessman  has  organized 
production  efficiently  to  meet  demand  as  It 
faces  him.  and  If  he  has  refrained  from 
monopolistic  practices  which  would  give  him 
an  undue  return  for  that  production,  he  has 
done  his  part. 

Certainly.  If  our  enterprise  system  Is  to 
continue  to  exist,  investment  by  private 
business  must  furnish,  year  by  year,  decade 
by  decade,  a  large  voliune  of  expenditures, 
thereby  putting  savings  to  use  and  main- 
taining the  level  of  employment.  That  this 
Investment  shall  of  Itself  be  Jtist  large 
enough  at  all  times  but  never  too  large  to 
maintain  full  employment  Is  too  much  to 
hope  for  or  to  demand.  In  any  given  year, 
or  even  throughout  any  given  decade,  the 
flow  of  private  Investment  may  be  too  large 
or  too  small  In  relation  to  savings.  To  main- 
tain full  employment,  public  policy  must 
act  as  a  compensating  factor. 

In  the  past,  governments  have  neglected 
this  function.     In  the  same  year  that  every 
farmer  was  building  a  new  bam.  when  pri- 
vate residential  and  commercial  construction 
was  straining  our  productive  capacities — at 
Just  these  times  of  high  demand,  our  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  Instituted 
their  own  public-works  programs.    They  were 
optimistic  when  the  public  was  optimistic, 
and  pessimistic  when  business  was  at  a  stand- 
still.    In  the  long  run.  by  Influencing  the 
volume  of  savings  of  Individuals  and  of  busi- 
nesses, by  providing  conditions  which  will 
stimulate  business  expansion,  by  furnishing 
public  outlets  for  Idle  private  funds,  govern- 
ment may  help  to  be  a  stabilizer.    Business, 
even  though  It' performs  efficiently  Its  own 
productive   ftmctlon.   must   cooperate    with 
government  to  preserve  the  balance  which 
assures  business  prosperity. 

TECMMOLOCT  NOT  ENOUGH/ 

Technological  progress  alone  will  not  guar- 
antee prosperity.  Inventions  have  made  pos- 
sible the  ever-increasing  potential  of  our 
national  output,  but  neither  In  the  short 
run  nor  In  the  long  run  do  they  guarantee 
that  this  potential  will  be  realized.  A  new 
Invention  may  make  whole  Industries  obso- 
lete and  render  useless  the  skills  of  100,000 
laborers,  while  the  new  method  Itself  may 
employ  only  a  fraction  of  this  number.  Or— 
like  the  automobile  industry,  which  displaced 
the  carriage  and  harness  Industries— It  may 
give  rise  both  directly  and  Indirectly  to  em- 
ployment many  times  thess  previous  levels. 


Theorists  of  an  older  generation  believed 
that  purchasing  power  destroyed  "In  one  sec- 
tor by  technological  change  sprang  up  Inevi- 
tably In  another  and  thus  preserved  the  level 
of  employment.  We  know  now  that  new 
processes  may  have  the  net  effect  of  Increas- 
ing or  of  decreasing  emplo3rment.  There  la 
no  single  force  guaranteeing  that  an  Inven- 
tion will  create  a  demand  for  labor  equal  to 
that  which  It  destroys.  The  Government 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  It 
that  productive  employment  Is  made  avail- 
able to  all  displaced  workers.  Only  th«i  will 
the  technological  advance  have  Its  fruition 
In  an  Increased  output  of  goods  and  services; 
matched  by  Increased  purchasing  power. 

But  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  higher  pub- 
lic expenditures  alone  will  eliminate  unem- 
ployment. Those  expenditures  must,  for 
example,  be  applied  so  as  to  complement 
and  not  curtail  private  Investment;  and 
public  policy  must  Insure  that  added  demand, 
as  It  Is  created.  wUl  swell  employment.  Un- 
less an  effective  antlmonopoly  policy  Is 
pursued,  added  demand  may  be  absorbed  by 
higher  prices  and  by  higher  Income  for 
small  groups  In  especially  advantageo\w  posi- 
tions, and  unemployment  may  continue. 

Even  the  maintenance  of  full  employment 
does  not  assure  attainment  of  the  level  of 
living  which  we  might  achieve.  For  full  em- 
ployment Is  not  Identical  with  fullest  use  of 
our  productive  energies.  Even  though  we 
maintain  what  we  call  full  employment,  real 
national  Income  In  1950  will  be  the  smaller 
by  some  $4,000,000,000  because  of  time  lost 
through  accldenU.  Illness,  strikes,  transi- 
tional unemploinnent,  and  the  like.  Much 
of  this  loss  could  be  prevented  by  wise  so- 
cial policy.  Every  year  we  waste  productive 
ability  throtigh  "under  employment" — the 
use  of  only  part  of  a  man's  abilities,  becatise 
he  cannot  find  the  more  productive  Job  for 
which  he  Is  trained.  Perhaps  he  cannot  risk 
moving  to  search  for  It.  or  Is  kept  from  it 
by  discriminatory  hiring  practices  whch  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ability. 

An  even  more  Important  source  of  loss  is 
our  fallxire  to  develop  the  potential  abilities 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  present  and  fut\ire 
workers.  On  our  small  farms  live  perhaps 
2,000.000  persons,  working  with  Inadequate 
information  and  equipment,  who  could  pro- 
duce more  effectively  if  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  could  be 
expanded  so  as  to  give  these  underprivileged 
farmers  the  same  chance  to  rise  from  poverty 
by  production  as  It  has  to  others.  Negroes 
suffer  from  underemployment  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  training.  When  a  person  who 
might  be  a  salesman  works^s  a  messenger,  or 
when  a  man  whose  capacities  would  flt  him  to 
be  an  accountant  or  a  lawyer  works  as  a 
clerk,  not  only  Is  his  Income  held  down,  but 
society  at  large  stiflers  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
human  resource. 

In  other  ways,  too,  we  bar  ourselves  trom 
higher  levels  of  living.  By  restricting  our  Im- 
ports, we  prevent  other  countries  from  buy- 
ing the  products  of  our  special  industrial  tal- 
ents and  thereby  lessen  tlje  output  of  our 
most  efficient  Industries,  which  pay  the  high- 
est Incomes. 


SOCIAL   WELFARE   TACTOSS 

Maintaining  full  and  efficient  employment 
solves  many  problems,  but  by  itself  It  does 
not  solve  all  social  problems.  It  does  not,  for 
example,  lead  automatically  to  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  to  their  develop- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  It 
wUl  not  In  Itself  chasten  monopoly.  It  wUl 
not  bring  education  or  medical  care  within 
the  grasp  of  all  people,  or  provide  security  for 
the  aged  or  the  unfortimate.  Because  the 
training  and  development  which  make  for 
economic  success  are  not  equally  available 
to  all.  It  will  not  result  In  the  most  desirable 
distribution  among  the  population  of  tb« 
material  comforts  of  life. 
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We  are  often  reminded:  "Te  ha^e  tbe  poor 
Alwmya  with  you."  Perhaps  we  must  alwaye 
have  the  poor  in  the  eense  that  acme  of  the 
poptilation— <Tlpplee.  orphans,  the  blind— 
will  have  to  be  supported;  but  this  does  not 
mean  we  must  always  have  poverty,  want, 
and  destitution.  Poor  health,  low  produc- 
tive ability,  and  poverty  are  aU  part  of  the 
same  vicious  circle.  A  glance  at  the  hlsv3ry 
of  the  last  three  centuries  tells  us  that  this 
Circle  c^  be  broken. 

In  a  full-employment  post-war  economy, 
the  national  Income  will  be  great  enough  so 
that  without  unduly  b\irdenlng  anyone  a 
■hare  may  b*  diverted  to  enlsjged  social - 
welfare  services — including  public  expendi- 
tures for  needed  medical  services,  improved 
housing,  and  extended  education.  The  cost 
to«oeiety  of  any  program  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  at  its  roots  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  eventual  increase  in  productivity 
on  the  part  of  those  aided,  not  to  mention 
the  savings  In  dollars  and  tears  which  will 
accrue  to  society  from  a  reduction  in  the  evils 
created  by  poverty. 

Promoting  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
welfare  docs  not  mean  destroying  a  system 
which  encnurages  initiative  and  enterprise 
by  a  system  ot  rewards.  Quite  the  opposite. 
Tbe  provision  of  health  and  education  does 
not  check  Initiative,  nor  Induce  satisfaction 
with  mlnlaium  levels.  Nor  need  the  provi- 
sion of  a  system  of  social  security  for  all  diiU 
Incentive,  tf  properly  administered.  It  Is  not 
the  person  with  hesJth  and  ediicatlon  who 
lacks  ambition.  Rather  It  is  tbe  man  with- 
out training  and  physical  well  being  who  Uvea 
without  hope  and  ambition. 

Measurea  of  social  welfare  would  serve  the 
dual  pxirpoee  of  Increasing  our  future  pro- 
ductivity and  bolstering  employment  when 
private  investment  Is  inadequate. 

COWCLUBIOm 

Attaining  the  high  Income  for  which  we 
have  the  manpower,  the  resources,  and  the 
skills  will  not  solve  these  social  problems,  but 
It  will  facilitate  their  solution.  Prosperity 
In  Itself  lessens  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
of  social  Insecurity.  It  provides  a  high  na- 
tional Income  out  of  which  a  share  may  be 
devoted  to  caring  for  the  imfortunate,  and 
to  oonMrnng  and  developing  our  natural  re- 
•ompcea,  reconstructing  our  transportation 
system  and  rebuilding  our  cities.  High  de- 
mand for  labor  draws  Individuals  from  iin- 
productlve  occupations  to  others  which  use 
their  capacities  to  a  fuller  extent.  When 
income  Is  high  and  employment  is  secure, 
there  la  leas  temptation  for  one  State  to 
erect  barriers  against  the  trade  of  another, 
for  labor  organizations  to  adopt  restrictive 
There  is  less  pressure  for  tbe  Na- 
to  adopt  trade  barriers  which,  by  i educ- 
ing our  Imports,  curtail  our  exports  and  lower 
our  level  of  living.  Moreover,  a  prosperous 
America  buys  from  the  rest  of  the  world  large 
quantttiM  of  goods  rapplementary  to  thoM 
she  produoM.  Proaperlty  in  the  United 
BUtea,  thtrtfore,  wUl  itimulate  prosperity 
•Isewhtre  and  make  aasler  the  task  of  world 
reconstruction.  We  need  not  choose  between 
our  reapoMlblUtiM  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
Mtfw.  XntoffBAtlonal  and  domMtlo  rMon- 
§0  h*nd  In  band,  each  bolstering 

Aohlevlng  and  maintaining  full  employ- 
m«nt  and  high  production  Is  not  merely  an 
economic  problem.  It  has  become  largely  a 
polltleal  one  of  altering  our  Institutional 
auMhlnery  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  binder, 
btit  to  facilitate,  high  production  and  con- 
sumption without  sacrificing  our  freedoms  in 
the  proceaa.  AbUlty  to  esUbUsh  full  employ- 
ment may  well  be  the  Anal  teat  for  de- 
mocracy. 
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Mr.  BLAND.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
ot  the  Rbcoro,  I  include 
on  the  Victory  ship 
Marine  News  of  August 
entitled  "Victory  Ship 
After  26.000-Mile  Trip 

This  ship  has  been 
directed  to  post-war 
merce  in  the  post-war 
subjected   to  thorough 
given  high  praise  by 
Eichelberger  and  his 
sel  reached  Hollandla 

The  article  Is  as  f  oUoks 

WCTORT    SHIP   WINS    RICH     "RAISS   ATTSH    Se.OOO 
MILC    TaiP — GXNKaAL    lAX  DS    VESSEL    AT    NKW 

ounnu  cau.;  ship  kzcxbm  flams 

Voyage  reports  from  ths  first  Victory  ship 
to  complete  a  lengthy  trl^  ahow  conclusively 
that  this  new  class  of 
vessels  built  with  an  eye 
petltlve  commerce  will  llv^  up  to  and  surpass 
highest  expectations,  accc  rdlng  to  the  Amer- 
ican Merchant  Marine  Iniititute. 

The  Poland  Victory  recently  completed  a 
as.OOO-mile  odyseey.     8h(  was  the  first  Vic- 
tory ship  to  pass  through 
and  first  to  reach  the  Atlimtlc  seaboard. 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  L.  Eichelberger.  in  com- 
mand  of  United  States 
Guinea  sector,  boarded  t|he  vessel  with  his 
staff  when  she  reached  Hollandla.  He  made 
a  thorough  inspection  aiid  was  high  In  his 
praise  for  the  vessel's  desi  jn  and  accomplish- 
ments. The  Poland  Victi  ry  took  3>4  months 
for  her  voyage  which  wa|  equivalent  to  en- 
circling the   globe, 

Capt.  Leonard  Duks,  tie  Poland  Victory's 
master,  echoed  General  I  ichelberger's  praise 
for  the  new  ship.  Captain  Duks.  of  San 
Francisco,  is  a  veteran  of  S8  years  at  sea, 
having  saUed  on  every  type  of  vessel.  In- 
cluding square-riggeis.  Of  his  new  com- 
mand's performance,  he  said: 

"The  Poland  Victory  fi  ifUls  every  promise 
that  was  made  for  this  type  of  ship  even 
when  It  was  In  the  blue]  trlnt  state.  If  ever 
a  ship  was  suitable  for  p^t-war  cargo-carry- 
ing operations  that  la 
which  u  second  to  non4  and  equal  to  the 
finest.  I  have  yet  to  heai   of  or  see  it 

"This  vessel  Is  not  or^y  speedy  but  eco- 
nomical of  operation, 
how  Mttsfylng  It  will 
to  b«  able  to  guarantee  duick  delivery  of  our 
bills  of  lading.    If  this  V  etory  ship  is  a  fore 
runner  of  what  is  to  eotf  e  there  never  need 
be  any  cause  for  worry 
the  American  merchant 


To  date  sac  Victory  alilpa  have  been  eon* 
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9ven  now  I  can  tm 
In  poct-wir  days 


ibout  the  future  €t 
nariDc." 


to  the  a.eSO  Liberty 
In  order  to  have 


tractcd  for  in  comparison 

ships  scheduled  to  be  bul  t 

greater  speed  and  still    ransport  the  same 

cargo  tonnage  as  the  olar  Liberty,  the  new 

Victory  was  given  more  tl  an  twice  the  horse 

power  as  well  as  sllgbtl     greater  beam  and 

length.    The  Victory  ah  ?'»  Increased  speed 

makee  for  a  vessel  of  mifch  superior  quality 

for  both  wartime  service 

atlona. 

Captain    Duks'    praise    was    seconded    by 
members  of  the  engine  room  and  by  deck 


and  post-war  oper- 


officers  on  the  Polamf  Vlcforir.  Although  the 
vessel  encountered  bad  storms  and  heavy 
weather  In  the  wake  of  a  hurricane,  her 
flared  hull  knifed  through  the  waves  and  let 
only  spray  come  aboard.  She  pitched  con- 
alderably,  they  reported,  but  vibration  and 
rolling  were  negligible. 

The  first  33  Victory  ships  have  been  named 
after  the  various  United  Nations.  The  next 
100  bear  the  names  of  representative  Amer- 
ican communltiea. 


The  Truth  About  the  Political  Action 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  herein  a  signed  article 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  on  the  Political 
Action  Committee  which  appeared  in  the 
New  RepubUc  of  August  21,  1944: 

TH«  TKTJTH  ABOtTT  THE  POLITICAL  ACTIOlf 
COMMirm 

So  many  statements  concerning  the 
C.  I.  O.  political  action  committee  and  the 
National  Citizens'  political  action  commit- 
tee have  recently  appeared  in  print — some 
correct  and  some  incorrect,  some  friendly 
and  some  hostile — that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  set  down  some  of  the  fundamental  facts 
about  these  two  organizations. 

The  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  was  organized  In  July 
1943  by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations for  the  primary  purpose  of  arousing 
tbe  working  men  and  veomen  of  America 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  as  citi- 
zens of  thU  Nation  and,  In  a  broader  sense, 
as  citizens  of  a  free  world.  What  really 
started  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  happened  the 
year  before  the  organization  came  into  being. 
The  congressional  elections  held  in  Novem- 
ber 1942  gave  clear  evidence  that  a  power- 
ful reactionary  trend  had  set  in,  which,  if 
It  continued  through  1944  might  well  reverse 
all  the  progress  of  recent  years  and  render 
this  Nation  incapable  of  making  its  indis- 
pensable contribution  toward  the  eventual 
establishment  of  lasting  peace.  One  could 
not  help  but  recall  the  congreaslonal  elec- 
tions of  1018,  in  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
lost  control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
with  it  a  large  measure  of  his  prestige.  One 
could  not  help  but  remember  the  dire  con- 
sequences both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Whereas  Woodrow  Wilson  actually  lost  ma« 
Jority  control  to  the  Republican  opposition 
in  1018,  the  1042  elections  left  Preeldent 
Booeevelt  with  a  reduced  but  still  eubetan- 
tlal  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  aad 
a  bare  majority  in  the  Mouse.  But  this  dis- 
tinction waa  lUuaory.  Actually,  through  the 
unholy  alliance  of  obstruottoaUt  lUpubli- 
oans  and  reactionary  Demoorets,  a  coalition 
bad  come  into  power  which  waa  determined 
not  merely  to  block  any  further  progreesive 
legislation  but  to  undermine  where  poeelble 
the  whole  structure  of  New  Deal  reform. 

Did  this  mean  that  the  American  people 
had  changed  Its  mind?  Did  the  dramatlo 
change  In  Congress  reflect  a  conservative 
trend  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tiont  We  thotight  not.  We  thought  not.  be- 
cause an  analysis  of  the  vote  cast  in  the  1043 
election  clearly  ahowed  what  had  hapfwned. 
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Only  a  little  more  than  28.000.000  American 
citizens  had  cast  their  ballots  in  these  elec- 
tions, as  against  49,800.000  In  1940.  Almost 
22.000.000  Americans  who  had  voted  In  the 
Presidential  year  had  failed  to  go  to  the  polls 
2  years  later.  The  percentage  of  those  who 
failed  to  vote  was  highest  among  the  normally 
progressive  groups  of  the  population  and  low- 
est among  those  population  groups  which  are 
normally  conservative.  The  inference  was 
clear.  The  forces  of  reaction  were  organized 
for  political  action;  the  progressive  forces  were 
not  organized. 

That  is  why  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  was  born 
1  year  later. 

The  funds  for  the  C.  I.  O  -P.  A.  C.  were  sup- 
plied by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  a  number  of  its 
major  affiliated  unions.  To  be  exact,  the  sum 
of  $669,764,11  was  contributed.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  $400,000  was  spent  up  • 
to  the  time  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. No  disbursements  have  been  made 
from  these  funds  since  the  Democratic  con- 
vertlon.  except  In  local  primary  elections,  and 
none  will  be  made  until  after  the  election. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  possible  question  of  violating  the 
SmHh-Connally  Act. 

What  did  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  do  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  convention,  and  what 
will  It  do  during  and  after  the  campaign? 
First  of  all.  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  put  on  a 
Nation-wide  drive  to  register  the  vote;  it 
embarked  upon  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  workers  to  show  them  why  they 
had  a  duty  as  citizens  to  exercise  their 
franchise:  why  this  year  it  was  more  than 
ever  important  for  them  to  dc  so;  and  how 
they  could  help  to  organize  themselves  and 
other  progressives  outside  of  the  labor  move- 
ment for  effective  political  action.  This 
campaign  was  carried  on  in  the  labor  press, 
by  means  of  pamphlets  distributed  in  large 
quantities,  and— when  It  was  possible  to 
obtain  time — over  the  radio. 

Second,  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  endeavored  to 
mobilize  the  progressive  vote  in  certain  im- 
portant   primary    elections    throughout   the 
Nation,  in  order  to  help  unseat  outstanding 
reactionary    Incumbents   seeking  rennmlna- 
tlon   and   to  assist  outstanding   progressive 
candidates  to  obtain  their  party's  nomina- 
tion.    Such  activity  Is  permissible  under  the 
law.  since  the  Smith -Connally  Act  does  not 
apply   to   primary   contests.     The   C.   I.   O.- 
P.  A.  C.  was  active  in  the  primary  contests 
for  nomination  in  both  parties.    It  does  not 
claim  to  have  brought  about  the  nomination 
or  the  defeat  of  a  single  candidate.     It  does 
claim  to  have  contributed  important  sup- 
port to  the  already  exlstlnglng  progressive 
forces  in  many  States— perhaps  decisive  sup- 
port m  a  few  instances.     By  and  large,  these 
efforts  were  more  successful  In  the  Demo- 
cratic primaries  than  In  those  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.    This  Is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  Democratic  primaries  the 
C   I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  was  working  with  the  pre- 
vailing trend,  which  has  already  taken  a  con- 
■Iderable  toll  of  ouutandlng  reactionaries  and 
Isolationists,  whereas  In  the  Republican  pri- 
maries   It    was    working    against    ths    pro- 
nounced  nationalist  and  reactionary  trend 
Which  fully  manifested  Itself  In  the  repudi- 
ation of  Wlllkle  and  in  the  recapture  of  the 
Republican  leadership  by  Herbert  Hoover  and 
the  Old  Guard. 

Actual  money  contributions  played  but  a 
■mall  part  In  this  underuklng.  Under  the 
Hatch  Act.  $8,000  Is  the  maximum  amount 
which  any  Individual  or  group  may  con- 
tribute to  any  one  candidate's  campaign. 
There  were  not  many  Instances  where  even 
that  amount  was  contributed.  But  there  were 
many  instances  where  the  voluntary  or- 
ganized efforts  of  P.  A.  C.  workers  were  able 
to  accomplish  wonders  in  bringing  out  the 
vote.    In  most  parts  of  the  country  that  Is 


all  we  have  to  do  In  order  to  Insure  a  progres- 
sive victory.  The  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens— and  certainly  the  vast  majority  of  In- 
dustrial workers — are  progressive  voters  by 
nature.  They  do  not  as  a  rule  need  to  be  told 
to  vote  for  progressive  candidates;  they  do 
need  to  be  provided  with  the  facts  and  the 
records  of  the  candidates;  and  they  do  need 
to  be  provided  with  channels  of  organization 
by  means  of  which  to  make  their  opinions 
effective.  They  need  also  to  be  reassured 
that  It  actually  lies  within  their  power  to 
elect  the  cln^'ldates  whom  they  prefer,  and 
that  It  is  their  own  responsibility  to  see  that 
ths  latent  progressive  majority  becomes  an 
articulate  majority. 

That  Is  the  job  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  set  out  to 
do  «mong  the  Industrial  workers;  and  that  Is 
the  Job  which  the  N.  C.-P.  A.  C.  has  now  un- 
dertaken to  do  among  the  population  as  a 
whole. 

Since  the  decision  was  reached  not  to  use 
vmlon  funds  In  the  electoral  campaign  itself, 
once  the  party  candidates  were  nominated, 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  is  now  putting  on  a  drive 
for  voluntary  contributions  from  individual 
members  of  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  country.  Similarly,  the  N.  C.-P.  A.  C.  is 
putting  on  a  drive  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  in  every  rank  of  life 
and  in  every  section  of  the  country.  These 
funds  win  be  used  to  carry  on  the  effort  to 
bring  out  the  vote,  to  reelect  President  Roose- 
velt and  to  elect  a  progressive  Congress. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  measure  of  suc- 
cess will  attend  these  two  fun-l-raising  cam- 
paigns. But  it  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the  "gittantic  slush  funds"  which  are 
said  to  be  a  I  the  disposal  of  these  two  organ- 
izations. Quite  frequently  a  figure  of 
$6,000,000  has  been  mentioned.  The  only 
element  of  reality  about  this  figure  Is  that 
the  law  would  not  permit  the  two  organiza- 
tions to  spend  more  than  $3,000,000  each 
or  $6,000,000  together.  Our  goal  Is  not  nearly 
so  ambitious  as  that.  We  hope  the  N.  C. 
P.  A.  C.  wUI  raise  $1,500,000.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  the  drive  had  already  produced 
half  that  amount.  ActuaUy.  the  effort  has 
only  Just  begim. 

We  shall  undoubtedly  fall  far  short  of 
raising  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
spent  by  the  organized  forces  of  reaction. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  dollars, 
but  I  believe  that  events  will  prove  that  we 
have  the  votes.  In  1940,  $16,000,000  of  Re- 
publican money  was  not  enough  to  elect  a 
moderately  progressive  Republican  candi- 
date, because  the  people  instinctively  recog- 
nized'that,  in  spite  of  Wendell  Wlllkle,  the 
reactionary  "old  guard"  still  controlled  the 
party.  In  1944  no  instinctual  intelligence  is 
required;  normal  eyesight  Is  all  anyone  needs 
to  recognize  the  starched  Hoover  collar  on 
the  Republican  candidate. 

The  response  we  have  had  so  far  to  the 
membership  drive  In  the  National  Citizens' 
Political  Action  Committee  Is  most  encour- 
aging. Already  It  U  clear  that,  so  far  at  least 
as  this  election  Is  concerned,  farmers,  pub- 
lishers, educator!,  writers,  and  progressives 
from  every  pert  of  the  country  and  from 
every  occupation  are  ready  and  eager  to  unite 
with  the  Industrial  workers  In  order  to  re- 
elect the  President  and  to  elect  a  Congrcee 
which  will  responsibly  and  loyally  support 
progressive  poUclee  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  N.  C.-P.  A.  C.  le  committed  to  Rooee- 
velt  and  Truman  against  Dewey  and  Brlcker. 
Beyond  that  It  has  no  partUan  commit- 
ments whatsoever.  It  will  support  for  elec- 
tion to  Congress  those  men  and  women  who, 
irrespective  of  party  affiliation,  seem  b*st 
qualified  to  represent  this  Nation  In  the 
critical  times  which  He  ahead.  It  will  sup- 
port those  candidates  who  have  shown  that 
they  believe  In  the  principles  set  forth  In 


President  Roosevelt's  economic  bill  of  right*, 
who  have  shown  that  they  understand  that 
our  domestic  problems  and  our  foreign  prob- 
lems are  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and 
that  neither  can  be  solved  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  It  will  support  those  candidate* 
who.  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "have 
confidence  in  the  people,  cherish  them  and 
consider  them  the  wise  repository  of  the 
public  Interest."  It  will  oppose  those  candi- 
dates who  openly  repudiate  these  Ideals,  or 
who  render  Up  service  to  them  in  order  to 
conceal  their  opposition. 

At  first  some  of  the  conservative  news- 
papers made  fun  of  us.  It  was  alleged  that 
our  support  actually  hurt  the  candidates 
whom  we  were  endeavoring  to  help.  Then 
suddenly  It  was  claimed  that  we  were  the 
dominant  influence  In  the  Democratic  Party. 
And  after  Hknst  Wallac«  was  defeated  for 
renomlnatlon  it  was  said  that  we  were  fin- 
ished. Two  weeks  later  we  were  again  sup- 
posed to  be  very  much  alive  and  to  hava 
been  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  an  out- 
sUndlng  isolationist.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  at  the  same  time  trying  to  capture  the 
Democratic  Party  and  starting  a  third  party. 
We  are  described  as  the  President's  greatest 
asset  one  day,  and  as  his  greatest  liability 
the  next.  Most  of  all.  the  ultraoonserva- 
tive  commentators  have  worried  about  what 
they  call  the  P.  A.  C.  ideology. 

This  ideology  is  neither  a  myitery  nor  a 
closely  guarded  secret.    It  is  clearly  stated 
In  the  P.  A.  C.  program,  which  was  adopted 
last  May  and  which  was  officially  presented 
to  the  resolutions  committees  of  both  the 
Republican    and    Democratic    Parties.     This 
program  is  both  a  statement  of  principles  and 
a  concrete  plan  of  action.    It  rests  upon  the 
belief  that  we  can  and  must  flnd  a  way  so  to 
utilize  the  vast  spiritual  and  material  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  that  every  American 
who  is  reasonably  Industrious  and  prudent 
may  enjoy  at  least  the  minimum  elements  of 
a  good  life — that  is.  adequate  housing,  food, 
clothing,  medical  care,  education,  recreation, 
and   an   opportunity   for   advancement.    It 
rests  upon  the  belief  that  too  m^ny  Ameri- 
cans have  died  and  are  dying  in  foreign  lands 
in  defense  of  democracy  for  us  any  longer  to 
permit   democracy   to   be   betrayed   here   at 
home  by  social  or  economic  barriers  erected 
against  anyone  by  reason  of  his  race,  religion, 
or  national  origin. 

There  are  people — and  they  are  by  no  meana 
all  Republicans — who  do  not  agree  with  these 
principles,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
progressive  forces  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  into  effect.  Some  of  them 
have  told  us  that  we  are  unwise  to  organize 
for  political  action,  because  by  doing  so  we 
might  stimulate  the  forces  of  reaction  to  toke 
similar  action.  The  forces  of  reaction  have 
taken  this  action  long  ago.  They  are  en- 
trenched and  fortified  on  every  rise  of  ground 
on  the  economic  contour  map  of  the  world. 
They  are  fighting  grimly  behind  their  Mag- 
Inot  lines  to  perpetuate  their  privileged 
position.  ■    ^  ^^ 

But  the  united  progreeelve  forcee  of  the 
world  are  on  the  march  and  will  not  be 
denied.  They  are  fighting  not  for  apeclal 
privilege,  but  for  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  men  everywhere,  of  every  race,  of  every 
nationality,  and  of  every  religious  faith. 

The  fight  for  human  dignity  and  freedom 
will  not  end  when  we  shall  have  achieved  vic- 
tory at  the  polls  on  November  7.  any  more 
than  It  will  end  when  we  shall  have  achieved 
mUltary  victory  ov«!r  Germany  and  Japan. 
All  that  we  shall  have  gained  by  these  vic- 
tories Is  survival,  survival  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, to  vote  for  freedom  and  to  work  for 
freedom,  until  finally  freedom  shall  have  been 
gained  for  aU  men  who  Inhabit  this  earth. 

BiDNXT   BZLUSAM. 
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lafonnatioii    for    SerrkeaMii,   Vetovis, 
and  Their  Dependents 


XZTENSIOll  OF  REM  ARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

Of  WASHJMOtOlf 

m  IBS  HOU8S  OP  RKPRBSEZTTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  owes  a  debt  to  the  veterans  of 
this  war.  It  is  not  possible  for  this  obli- 
gation to  be  measiired  in  dollars  and 
cents  but  the  duty  to  evidence  the  Na- 
tion's grateful  appreciation  to  the  11,- 
000.000  men  and  women  of  the  arm^ 
forces  still  exists. 

After  the  last  war  proper  provision 
was  not  made  for  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  But  this  time  the  story  win 
be  different.  This  time  the  returning 
veteran  will  not  have  to  stand  in  bread 
lines  nor  ask  for  a  dele,  nor  stand  on 
the  street  corner  with  a  tin  cup. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
fully  aware  of  ita  obligations  and  re- 
sponsibilities, ham  enacted  the  O.  I.  bill 
at  rights  and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  a 
part  in  its  passage.  One  can  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  is  liberal  with  those  who 
are  wearing  and  have  worn  the  uniform 
of  their  country:  our  servicemen  are  the 
best  paid  and  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world:  our  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents receive  more  adequate  care  than 
any  others  In  the  world.  Because  of  the 
different  kind  of  warfare  which  has 
developed,  the  needs  will  change  and 
many  future  requirements  will  have  to 
be  met,  but  our  immediate  duty  Is  to  help 
them  readjust  their  lives  to  the  new  con- 
ditions that  have  been  impoeed  upon 
them. 

iTtOlf 


•aASJOTTMiirr  to  civn. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
O.  r.  bill  of  rights  offers  an  education  to 
any  man  who  served  for  a  period  of  90 
days,  on  or  after  September  16.  IMO, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  and  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  and 
who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  service.  Applica- 
tion must  be  made  therefor  within 
2  years  after  discharge.  The  Oovern- 
ment will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  vet- 
eran's choice  up  to  $500  per  year  for 
tuition  and  books,  and  wUl  pay  to  the 
veteran  $50  per  month  maintenance  If 
without  dependents  and  $75  if  he  has  de- 
pendents. In  no  event  shall  the  total 
period  of  education  exceed  4  years. 
There  Is  also  a  provision  for  parl-time 
attendance  in  a  course  of  education  or 
training  at  a  reduced  subsistence  allow- 
ance or  without  allowance  but  with  pay- 
ment of  tuition  and  other  expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  service-incurred  dis- 
ablUtiee.  extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16. 
IMO.  to  December  6.  1941. 

AppUcatl(m  for  education  and  training 
ihould  be  made  to  the  Director.  Service- 
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may  be  guaranteed  not 
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ing an  aggregate  of  $2  OOO.  Loans  may 
be  made  by  an  Indlvlduj  1  or  by  private  or 
publlo— State  or  Feden  1— lending  agen^ 
des  or  institutions.  Ime  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  pecent.  The  loan 
must  be  practicable  ani  I  suitable  to  vet 
erans'  circumstances,  rhe  loan  must  be 
repaid  in  20  years.  Ap  jUcatlon  must  be 
made  to  the  Administr  ttor  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Veterans'  Adml^utratton,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 


tMnjoTUMtn  or  i 

A  veteran  of  any  wa  -.  honorably  dis- 
charged from  any  one  o  the  services,  has 
the  right  to  register  for  employment  and 
for  placement  in  emplo:  ment  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Se;  vice.  He  should 
contact  his  local  Unite  1  States  employ- 
ment office  in  his  hom(  town  or  county. 

tnntXrLOTMKMT  OO  ICPEKSATION 

There  is  also  a  provis  on  for  imemploy- 
ment  allowances  of  $2^  per  week  while 
unemployed.  To  be  eligible,  the  person 
must  reside  in  the  Unlt<  d  States,  be  com- 
pletely unemployed,  or  if  partially  un- 
employed, at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week,  be  registered  wltn  and  report  to  a 
public  employment  office,  be  able  to  work, 
and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  vc  untarily  without 


good  cause  or  Is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct:  if  he.  without  good  cause, 
fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work  offered;  if 
he  falls,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  an 
available  free  training  course;  If  he  is 
participating  in  a  strike  or  labor  dispute 
causing  a  work  stoppage. 
BXN^rm  Foa  dspknubnts  as  a  msttlt  or  loss 

OF  BON,  DAUUUTU,  HT7BBAND,  OB  FATRZB 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment, 
monthly  insurance  pasmients — if  the 
serviceman  applied  for  Insurance — 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 


The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sima  payment 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  death.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dependents  of  any  private  or 
seaman  who  dies  in  foreign  service  re- 
ceive 20  percent  of  his  base  pay,  and 
the  dependents  trf  any  officer  who  dies 
in  foreign  service  receive  10  percent  of 
his  base  pay.  If  the  serviceman  was  in 
either  the  flying  service  or  submarine 
servire,  his  dependents  receive,  in  addi- 
tion, 50  percent  of  his  base  pay.  There 
is  also  a  longevity  provision  in  addition 
to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  If  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  is  not  au- 
tomatically paid  to  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman. 
The  serviceman  should  designate  some- 
one of  this  latter  class  to  receive  it;  how- 
ever. If  he  does  not,  they  may  apply  for 
It.  If  two  parents  survive,  the  amount 
is  divided  between  them.  A  grandpar- 
ent must  show  an  insurable  Interest  in 
order  to  receive  it. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  soldier  to  Oratulty 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  OSee,  United 
States  Army,  60  Florida  Avenue  NB., 
Washington.  D.  C.  by  the  surviving  rela- 
tive of  a  seaman  to  Bureau  oX  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Navy  Department,  Washington 
26.  D.  C. 

MOMTKLT  nraVBAMCS  FATKBIITS 

This  insurance  is  not  paid  In  a  lump 
sum'  it  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary— 
the  older  the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  if  the  beneficiary  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  under  SO  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  insured, 
payments  shall  be  made  in  240  equal 
monthly  installments,  at  the  rate  of 
$5.51  for  each  $1,000  of  Insurance.  If 
the  beneficiary  to  whom  payment  is  first 
made  is  30  or  more  years  of  age  at  the 
date  of  death  of  the  insured  payment 
shall  be  made  in  equal  monthly  install- 
ments for  120  months  certain,  with  such 
payment  in  installments  continuing  dur- 
ing the  remaining  Ufetime  of  such  bene- 
ficiary. For  instance,  imder  a  $10,000 
policy,  a  50-year-qld  beneficiary  will  get 
$53.90  monthly.  Under  the  same  policy 
a  70-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
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women  In  service  to  see  that  all  Insur- 
ance policies  are  in  order  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  beneficiaries.  An  insurance 
policy  taken  out  by  men  and  women  in 
service  can  name  any  of  the  following  ■ 
as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband,  child, 
stepchild,  illegitimate  child,  parents, 
brother,  or  sister,  including  those  of  half 
blood.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
parent  or  brother  or  sister  from  being 
the  beneficiary  of  more  than  one  service- 
man. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It 
migrit  save  a  lot  of  grief  In  the  future. 
NegUgence  has  caused  many  a  benefici- 
ary to  lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid 
a  lot  of  trouble  should  anything  happen. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  send  your  serv- 
iceman this  pamphlet  so  that  he  may 
check  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries. 

MONTHLT    FBNSION 

This  i)ension  is  paid  automatically  to 
a  wife  and  children.  All  children 
under  18  are  eligible.  Cliildren  up  to 
21  are  eligible  If  they  are  in  school  up 
to  that  ttme.  If  a  child  marries  be- 
fore 18  or  21,  they  are  not  eligible  for 
this  pension.  Parents  who  have  been 
dependent  upon  the  deceased  man  or 
woman  in  service  are  also  entitled  to  a 
pension.  Parents  who  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  a  deceased  stTviceman  can 
get  a  pension  at  the  same  time  his  wife 
and  children  are  getting  a  pension.  The 
amounts  of  the  monthly  pension  are  as 
follows: 

One  parent,  $45  a  month.  Two  par- 
ents, $25  each.  Widow  but  no  child,  $50; 
widow  with  one  child,  $66.  with  $13  for 
each  additional  child.  No  widow  but  one 
child,  $25;  no  widow  but  two  children, 
^;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $38 
•qually  divided,  with  $10  lor  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  not  to  exceed  $100. 
The  fact  that  a  widow,  s  child,  or  par- 
ents gets  the  insurance  do  si  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  pension  also.  They 
can  collect  both  insurance  and  a  pension. 

BACK  FAT  DUB  THB  BKIttriClMAir 

When  a  casualty  occur  i.  that  service 
man  or  woman  who  has  become  a  cas- 
ualty may  have  back  pa.v  coming.  All 
this  bacit  pay  Is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  to  a  soldier  to— Finance 
Officer,  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.  C;  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  seaman  to  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

■OtAOSTONB  FOB  CBAVB 

Any  person  may  make  application  for 
a  headstone -for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honDrable.  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

■XntlAL  ALLOW ANCK  FOB  ANT  WAB   viitnAN 

After  honorable  service,  reimburse- 
ment for  burial  may  be  ftllowed,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100.  on  burial,  funeral,  and 
transportation  expenses.  AppUcation 
should  be  made  to  Dire<:tor,  Dependent 
Claims  Service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
Uon,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  there- 
in of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  his  minor  children 
or  adult  unmarried  daughters. 

ALLOnCZNTS  AND  AU.OWANCBS  FOB  DBPINDBNTS 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  depend- 
ent's allowance  from  the  Government  in 
addition  to  the  serviceman's  allotment. 
Those  men  and  women  serving  as  of- 
ficers come  under  another  system.  The 
allowances  provided  by  the  Government 
are  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents :  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child,  $80;  each  additional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wife,  $42;  a  divorced 
wife  and  one  child,  $72,  and  $20  for  each 
additional  child.  Note:  If  the  divorce 
or  separation  order  of  the  court  does  not 
call  for  alimony  or  separate  mainte- 
nance, the  wife  will  not  receive  any  allot- 
ment, and  in  case  of  a  court  order  pro- 
viding alimony  or  separate  maintenance, 
she  will  get  no  more  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substantially 
but  hot  completely  dependent  upon  the 
serviceman  for  support.  A  parent,  $37; 
two  parents.  $37;  a  parent  and  any  num- 
ber of  brothers  and  sisters,  $37;  two  par- 
ents and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  serviceman  for  sup- 
port. One  parent,  $50:  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister,  $68:  one  parent 
and  each  additional  brother  or  sister, 
$50  plus  111  for  each  brother  or  lister; 
two  parents,  $68;  two  parents  and  one 
brother  or  sister.  $68  plus  $11  for  each 
brother  or  sister;  a  brother  or  sister  but 
no  parenU.  $42;  each  additional  brother 
or  sister  without  parents,  $11. 

It  Is  Important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commanding  ofBcers  for 
allotment  and  allowance,  as  these  bene- 
fits will  begin  the  date  application  is 
filed.  Allotments  are  compulsory  only 
for  class  A  dependents.  If  the  service 
man  or  woman  for  some  reason  or  other 
falls  to  make  application  or  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  or  she  cannot  make  appli- 
cation, any  class  A  dependent  can  make 
application  Instead.  The  Army  requires 
their  regular  application  blank  to  be 
filled  out;  the  Navy  requires  merely  a 
letter  giving  the  name  of  applicant's  wife 
and  children  and  dates  of  birth.  In  case 
a  man  is  reported  missing  in  action,  the 
allotment  and  allowance  continue  to  be 
paid  for  a  period  of  a  year,  unless  in  the 
meantime  his  status  is  definitely  deter- 
mined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now,  if  another  son  or  daughter 


to  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances 
is:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C;  the 
agency  for  the  Army  is:  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits,  War  Department,  213 
Washington  Street.  Newark.  N.  J.  If  you 
experience  any  difficulty  contact  your 
Congressman. 

TXMFORABT  AID  FOB  DEPENDENTS  OF  SOmSXUWM 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  servicemen. 
Many  dependents,  and  even  members  of 
the  armed  forces  themselves,  are  not 
fully  acquainted  with  the  two  emergency 
agencies  set  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  such  persons  in  need.  These 
two  agencies  have  branches  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  Fund,  whose  functions  have 
recently  been  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which  also 
can  be  reached  through  the  Red  Cross. 

ABKT  BBLBT  FUND 

Any  member  of  tiie  armed  forces  In 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  in  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Ci-oos-  if  the  soldier  la 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate 
financial  assistance.  'He  wiU  receive 
courteous  and  willing  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  fund  is  also  open  to  all  de- 
pendents of  men  and  women  in  the 
Army,  and  anyone  needing  relief  should 
get  in  touch  at  once  with  this  fund 
through  the  local  Red  Cross. 

NAVT  BBLJXF  SOCTrTT 

Any  serviceman  or  servlccwoman  in 
our  naval  forces  or  his  dependents  can 
appeal  to  thU  agency  for  urgent  finan- 
cial asslsUnce.  To  get  immediate  ac- 
tion. It  Is  advisable  to  take  the  case  up 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

MDBTCBINO-OVT  FAT 

This  benefit  Is  payable  to  all  honorablf 
discharged  personnel  of  our  serviceg 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army, 
and  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  in  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service,  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days'  or  more  active  service,  none  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $200;  personnel  with  60 
days'  or  more  active  service,  any  part  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
tering-out  payments  amount  to  more 
than  $100.  payments  are  made  In  month- 
ly intervals  of  $100  each.  Servicemen 
who  are  discharged  at  their  own  request 
are  not  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay. 

FBBB  MEDICAL  AND  NTJBSINO  CABB  FOB  WIVES  AND 
INFANTS   OF    USH    IN    ABMKD    FOBCBS 

In  most  states  through  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Government,  a  wife  of 
any  man  in  service  may  receive  prenatal 
care  from  a  qualified  doctor  at  her  home 
or  at  the  doctor's  office.  At  childbirth, 
whether  the  wife  of  the  man  in  service 
stays  at  home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she 
and  her  baby  can  receive  free  medical 
and  nursing  care.    Complete  maternitjf 
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care  is  provided.  Including  a  physical  ex- 
amlnaUon  6  weeks  after  the  baby  Is  bom. 
Besides  all  this,  the  baby  Is  entitled  to 
free  medical  care  during  the  first  year 

of  life. 

The  wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy.  She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  an  application  form  to 
apply  for  this  free  service  if  It  is  pro- 
vided in  that  State.  Fi'l  out  the  applica- 
Uon  blank  carefully.  3e  sure  to  Include 
your  husband's  serial  number.  The  wife 
fills  in  part  1  of  the  blank.  Ask  your 
doctor  to  fill  in  part  2.  In  the  case  of 
emergency,  be  sure  that  the  doctor  makes 
abdication  for  you  within  48  hours  after 
nrvlee  is  rendered.  If  the  application  is 
rvot  made  within  48  hours,  no  bills  for 
medical  or  hospital  service  will  be  paid. 
The  charges  are  paid  directly  to  the  hos- 
pital and  the  doctor  and  the  nurse;  no 
money  Is  given  to  the  wife.  This  service 
Is  extended  to  wives  and  infants  of  serv- 
icemen in  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Alaska,  but  not  to  any  other  foreign 
country. 

BSVtCB-CONNXCTXS  OUUBnJTT   PtlfSXONS 

Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  enUtled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  In  line  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10-percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Special  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye.  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
rate  being  $250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  jlled  by  the 
veteran  for  benefits  payable  to  him  as 
the  result  of  injury  or  disease  resulting 
from  military  service.  The  award  of 
compensation  Is  based  on  the  degree  of 
disability  whiCh  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
schedule  provisions.  Any  disability,  ex- 
cept misconduct,  is  compensable  if  it  is 
as  much  as  10-percent  disabling.  This 
application  is  known  as  Form  526.  It  is 
simple  to  execute  and  seldom  does  one 
have  any  trouble  answering  the  ques- 
tions. Additional  evidence  is  seldom  re- 
quired. This  Is  particularly  true  on  the 
adjudication  of  the  Initial  claim.  No 
subsequent  formal  claim  need  be  filed. 
If  the  veteran  Is  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  rating,  he  can  submit  medical 
evidence  to  this  effect. 

However.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  doctors  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  suflBcient  flnd- 
Inire  to  warrant  it.  It  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  of  disability  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence,  the  Vet- 
erans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an 
official  physical  examination  for  rating 
purposes,  thereby  reopening  the  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  In  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enhsted 
men    discharged    for    disability    whose 
claims,  with  essential  service  and  med- 
ical records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices 
for  settlement,  veterans  should  file  claim 
on  proper  form  which  will  be  supplied 
them  by  any  Veterans'  Administration 
ftcUlty.  or  the  local  representative  of  the 
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Sidney  Hillman 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  NOAH  W 


or  1LLIN('IS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  S  seaker.  Robert  J. 
Watt,  international  rep  resentative  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L..  does  not  b  !lieve  a  labor  or- 
ganization should  becoi^e  "the  tail  to  any 
political  party  kite." 

The  primary  function  fcf  a  labor  union  1b 
to  act  as  the  collective  bi  rgalnlng  agency  for 
the  American  wage  earners  In  their  economic 
relationships  with  their 

Watt  then  says  tha 


hitches  itself  to  one    jolitical  party,  it 


must  rise  and  fall  with  that  party.  He 
urges  the  A.  P.  of  L.  to  :onUnue  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Samuel  C  ompers— keep  the 
trade  union  movement 


of.  by.  and  for  the  wor  Aug  people.    This 


is  sound  advice  but  di 


the  attitude,  the  activ  Ues,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Sidney  Hillmai  and  Philip  Mur- 
ray. Whose  advice  ?  ill  the  American 
wage  earner  follow  in  he  coming  weeks. 
Sam  Crompers'  or  Sidney  Hillman's? 
Will  the  independent- minded  American 
worker  take  orders  fro^i  leaders  like  Hill- 
man? 

Pollowing  up  this  lii  e  of  thought  I  in- 
dude  in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Trib  ine  of  Wednesday, 
August  23.  1944.  enUlfed,  "Sidney  Hill- 
man's  Program." 

BiDinrr  BxiXMAif's  paocBAif 
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"We  decided  to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
local "  he  said.  "We  decided  that  we  are 
running  a  union  local,  not  a  political  party. 
It  is  a  man's  own  business  how  he  votes,  not 
the  business  of  the  union."  «  ,  ^ 

•  The  Gary  action  follows  that  of  two  O.  I.  O. 
locals  in  Utah,  who  quit  the  P.  A.  C.  when 
they  discovered  that  they  were  supposed  to 
back  Democratic  candldat«s  without  listen- 
ing to  the  pleas  for  support  by  Republican 
candidates.  The  Utah  unionists,  who  are 
smelter  workers,  said  that  they  dldnt  believe 
in  being  told  how  to  vote  by  anyone. 

Their  stand,  and  that  of  the  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers In  Gary,  runs  exactly  counter  to  the 
phUosophy  on  which  Hillman  Is  basing  the 
P  A  C.    Under  his  plan  of  operation  political 
policies  are   to  be  "democratically"  deter- 
mined by  the  representatives  of  the  unions 
participating  In  the  organltatlon.  based  upon 
their  per  capita  tax  (slush  fund)  paymenU. 
This  Isn't  a  new  policy.    It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Communists,  with  whose  aid  Hillman 
took  over  the  American  Labor  Party  in  New 
York.    The  slush  fund  payments,  thanks  to 
maintenance  of  membership  and  the  check- 
off, which  Roosevelt's  War  Labor  Board  has 
assisted  the  C.  I.  O.  in  fastening  on  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  war  workers,  will  present  few 
dlfflciUtles.     Delivering  the  votes  Is  a  trifle 
more  difficult.    By  Hillman's  theory,  a  union 
member  is  bound  to  vote  as  his  union  de- 
cides he  should  vote.    At  least  two  C.  I.  O. 
leaders  In  Chicago  have  hinted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  union  that  it  wUl  be  too  bad  for 
them  If  they  dont. 

A  member  of  the  C.  I.  O.  newspaper  guild  in 
Boston,  analyzing  this  process  in  the  current 
Reader's  Digest,  points  out  that  It  requires 
union  members,  as  a  duty  to  their  union,  to 
vote  for  candidates  on  the  basis  of  issues 
which  have  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  their  union.  In  Massachusetts, 
this  writer  says,  one  of  the  tests  by  which 
C.  I.  O.  members  are  bidden  to  Judge  State 
candidates  Is  whether  the  candidate  in  ques- 
tion favors  amendment  of  the  law  which  at 
present  makes  the  death  sentence  manda- 
tory upon  conviction  of  first  degree  murder. 
As  he  says,  the  amendment  may  be  desirable, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  one  on  which  a  voter's 
opinion  should  be  farmed  on  the  basis  of  his 
union  membership.  The  writer  objects  that 
instead  of  the  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  deter- 
mining whom  they  shall  support,  they  are 
being  told  from  above  whom  they  must  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Hillman  cannot  quarrel  with  this.  It 
is  the  basis  of  the  Communist  Party  disci- 
pline which  he  Is  attempting  to  enforce  on 
the  C.  I.  O.  unions.  It  Is  not  for  the  Com- 
munist to  reason  why.  He  gets  his  orders, 
and  If  he  does  not  execute  them  he  Is  expelled 
from  the  party.  If  Hillman  puts  over  his 
plan,  the  C.  I.  O.  tmionlst  who  fails  to  carry 
out  his  orders  from  on  high  will  be  expelled 
from  the  union.  He  will  be  denied  the  right 
to  earn  a  living  if  he  asserts  his  political  in- 
dependence. 
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Allied  Advances  in  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

0*  LOXnSUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  LARCAEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lib- 
eration of  Paris  and  the  fall  of  MarseiUe 
was  brought  about  through  the  whole- 
hearted collaboration  of  the  French  pa- 
triots. The  French  Forces  of  the  Interior 
are  hitting  telling  blows  against  the  ene- 
my, in  cooperation  with  the  advancing 
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Allies.  German  morale  has  reached  a 
new  low  because  in  Prancj  victory  is  In 
the  air. 

Typical  of  the  support  given  the  Allies 
by  the  French  patriots  was  their  action 
in  delaying  for  some  20  days  the  German 
armored  division.  Das  Reich,  from  reach- 
ing the  fighting  front  at  the  time  of  the 
Allied  landings  in  Normandy.  In  Brit- 
tany French  patriots,  organized  and 
equipped  in  units  by  French  paratroopers, 
fought  successfully  against  superior 
numbers  of  German  troops. 

Action  of  the  patriots  in  liberating  the 
capital  of  France  from  4  years  of  bondage 
will  spur  the  forces  of  liberation  every- 
where. And  President  Roosevelt's  words 
of  encouragement  on  France's  freedom 
day  have  more  meaning  now  than  ever: 

with  full  confidence — 

The  President  said— 
I  look  forward  that  the  Piench  people  on 
July  14,  1»45,  wUl  celebrate  their  great  na- 
tional fete  on  Prench  soil,  liberated  alike  from 
the  invader  and  from  the  puppets  of  Vichy. 


PoUsii  Boundary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  DKLAWABE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  winning 
the  war  and  a  permanent  peace  are  the 
desires  of  the  Allied  Nations  at  this  time. 
The  peoples  of  the  world  are  hoping  for 
the  success  of  negotiations  arranged  to 
bring  about  and  secure  such  a  peace. 
Representatives  of  the  three  great  Allied 
Nations  are  meeting  in  the  Capital  to 
begin  these  negotiations.  These  repre- 
sentatives in  their  introductory  remarks 
spoke  of  the  desire  for  a  permanent 
peace  and  of  justice  to  all  nations,  large 
and  small.  They  expressed  confidence  of 
success 

However,  to  make  peace  a  reality, 
many  of  the  causes  which  have  devel- 
oped distrust  and  a  sense  of  injustice 
among  nations  must  be  removed.  There 
must  be  confidence  that  agreements  and 
treaties  have  meaning.  Whatever  comes 
from  the  conversations  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers and  In  whatever  form  their  agree- 
ments are  expressed,  the  world  will  not 
accept  the  published  statements  unless 
in  some  manner  there  is  established  a 
confidence  that  the  terms  agreed  upon 
will  be  scrupulously  kept. 

The  proposal  to  transfer  Polish  terri- 
tory to  our  Russian  ally  is  not  based 
upon  agreements  made  between  these 
two  countries  respecting  their  eastern 
boundary.  It  Is  contrary  to  agreements 
they  have  made.  The  proposal  will  not 
allay  distrust.  It  wUl  create  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

For  almost  5  years  now  Poland  has 
felt  the  weight  of  the  aggressors.  First 
to  resist,  her  people  have  continued  the 
struggle.  They  have  been  on  all  the 
European  fronts.  They  always  acquit 
themselves  well.  They  ask  that  the  lofty 
principles  that  have  been  proclaimed  ap- 


ply to  them  as  well  as  to  all  nations. 
They  will  be  content  with  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
c<Micemed.  This  and  other  principles 
have  been  endorsed  by  the  Allied  Nations 
as  has  the  principle  of  a  just  knd  en- 
during peace.  But  unfolding  events  are 
causing  concern  not  only  in  Poland  itself 
but  among  Polish  kinsmen  overseas,  as 
evidenced  by  resolutions  adopted  by  as- 
sembled delegates  from  societies,  clubs, 
and  veterans'  posts  making  up  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Polish  societies  and  clubs  In 
the  State  of  Delaware,  as  follows: 

We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assembled 
at  the  Polish  National  Hall,  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Prlday  evening,  July  28.  1944.  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Pol- 
ish Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. AfUr  dUpenslng  with  our  regular 
business  we  took  up  the  question  of  Soviet 
Russia's  announcement  of  incorporating  the 
eastern  part  of  Poland  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  creating  a  Polish  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  as  the  sole  civil  authority  In  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Bug  River. 

Purther,  we  as  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent with  over  twelve  hundred  sons  in  this 
war  for  democracy,  are  greatly  distressed  to 
see  them  shed  blood  for  this  catise  and  to 
have  Soviet  Russia  disregard  completely  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms." 

Whereas  Poland,  the  first  and  most  sacri- 
ficing ally  m  this  struggle  with  Hitler,  is 
now  being  partitioned  by  one  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Soviet  Russia.  Its  only  legal 
government  in  London  is  being  bypassed  for 
a  group  of  so-called  Polish  patriots,  a  crea- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia  to  govern  the  Polish 
Nation.  This  group  of  so-called  Polish  pa- 
triots are  unknown  to  the  Polish  Nation  and 
represent  only  a  small  group  of  Communists 
who  do  not  have  any  influence  on  the  Polish 
Nation. 

Whereas  the  world  knows  that  the  present 
leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Polish  government  in 
London  In  December  1941,  repudiating  its 
treaty  of  1939  with  Hitler  concerning  terri- 
torial changes  in  Poland.  In  1943  they  broke 
this  agreement,  proving  to  the  world  that 
treaties,  agreements,  declarations,  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms"  are 
nothing  more  than  scraps  of  paper,  same  as 
such  meant  to  Hitler. 

Whereas  our  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  many  times  to  the  world 
that  this  war  is  being  fought  for  the  pur- 
p>ose  of  establishing  fundamental  freedoms 
in  all  parts  of  the  world— the  freedom  of 
worship,  the  freedom  of  expression,  the  free- 
dom from  want  and  the  freedom  from  fear. 
For  the  establishment  of  these  freedoms,  our 
sons  are  dying.  We  gave  materials  and  food 
valued  at  billions  of  dollars  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia who  woidd  still  be  fighting  for  bare  ex- 
istence without  this  aid. 

Whereas  If  the  aggressive  plans  of  Soviet 
Russia  toward  Poland  and  other  nations  in 
Evirope  are  realized,  it  would  not  only  con- 
stitute a  dangerous  situation  toward  the  se- 
curity of  our  United  States  of  America,  but 
It  would  also  create  a  situation  that  would 
not  necessitate  a  post-war  peace  conference. 
If  the  United  States  would  agree  to  such  a 
situation  then  such  a  post-war  peace  con- 
ference would  be  a  mockery  for  any  future 
lasting  peace,  since  millions  of  people  and 
their  nations  would  be  ruled  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia toUlltarlanism. 

Whereas  the  endorsement  of  the  Soviet 
Russia  actions  toward  Poland  and  other  oc- 
cupied nations  In  Europe  would  mean  the 
endorsement  of  Soviet  Russia  and  German 
treaties  of  1939  with  territorial  changes  in 
Poland.  ThU  would  be  a  betrayal  of  every- 
thing that  was  declared  to  the  world  a*  a 
reason  to  fight  thU  war.    Xt  would  mean 


that  this  war  In  Europe  Is  being  waged  to 
vain,  the  outcome  of  which  wlU  be  Soviet 
Russia  totalitarianism  for  all  nations  In  Eu- 
rope. Distrust  and  condemnation  from  all 
people  loving  freedom,  liberty,  and  inde- 
pendence would  l>e  fostered. 

We.  the  patriotic  Americans  of  PolUh  de- 
scent, appeal  to  you,  Mr.  President — In  con- 
sideration of  the  high  Ideals  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  Pour  Precdoms  for  which 
our  sons  and  brothers  are  fighting  and  giv- 
ing their  lives  on  all  battieflelds— in  consid- 
eration of  the  future  security  of  our  beloved 
United  States  of  America — in  consideration 
of  the  future  of  Poland  with  Its  constitu- 
tional and  legal  government  in  London — in 
consideration  of  the  future  of  other  occupied 
small  nations  In  Europe,  to  use  all  your  great 
authority  and  Influence  to  defend  the  most 
sacred  Ideals  of  justice,  liberty,  and  freedom 
toward  Poland,  whose  ultimate  fate  will 
either  prove  to  be  glorious  victory  for  free- 
dom and  lasting  peace  or  a  complete  defeat 
of  thc»e  guaranteed  by  our  American  princi- 
ples and  your  declarations  made  to  the  world. 

Furthermore,  we  here  assembled  declare 
that  endorsement  of  the  present  criminal  ac- 
tions of  the  predatory  powers  of  more  than  a 
century  ago  in  this  fifth  partitioning  of 
Poland,  renewing  the  slavery  of  the  peace- 
loving  PolUh  Nation,  will  endanger  victory 
and  be  Ignoble,  dlshonoiable,  and  contrary 
to  right  and  justice. 

Vincent  J.  Kowalewski. 

PraUleni, 

Aoax  J.  RoaUK. 

Secretary. 


Ii  It  Planned  to  Make  Sidney  Hillman  the 
Fourth  Term's  New  Secretary  of  Labor? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

of  BOtrrH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 
Thursday,  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  Frank  Waldrop,  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald,  provides  some  Interest- 
ing information  relative  to  Sidney  Hill- 
man in  the  August  24  issue  of  that 
newspaper.  Under  leave  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  am  Including  Mr.  Waldrop'i 
article  as  a  part  of  these  remarks. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  usually  well- 
informed  insiders  In  New  Deal  circles  are 
now  giving  the  Impression  that  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  elected  to  a  fourth 
term,  Sidney  HiUman  is  to  replace 
Frances  Perkins  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  American  public  has  a  rightful  In- 
terest In  Mr.  Hillman  and  some  of  his 
associates  and  ambitions.  Mr.  Wal- 
drop's  article  sheds  some  light  on  these 
subjects. 

Citizens  both  in  and  out  of  the  ranks 
of  labor  who  desire  to  make  a  more 
thorough  and  detailed  study  of  Mr.  Hill- 
man's record  will  find  it  In  House  Report 
No.  1311,  recently  issued  by  the  Dies 
committee.  This  report  deals  with  the 
subversive  background  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  and  in  It  Mr. 
Hillman  Is  referred  to  on  27  different  oc- 
casions. Chapter  21  of  that  report  ii 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  same  Sidney 
Hillman  who  is  being  groomed  for  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  whose  blatant  sup- 
port of  the  fourth-term  drive  la  even 
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more  vigorous  and  better  financed  than 
that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  In  fact  It  appears 
that  Hillmpn  la  about  to  replace  Haxine- 
gan  a^  the  actual— If  not  the  Utulax— 
hemd  of  the  fourth-term  stratcglaU.  just 
M  the  city  m^r*^'"**  have  replaced  the 
Old  South  as  the  controlling  Influence  in 
the  Democratic  Party. 

It  Is  worth  noting  here.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  House  Report  No.  1311  of  the 
Dl«t  committee  levels  one  of  the  most 
dorMtatlnff  attacks  against  subversive 
•etivttles  ever  prepared  by  our  commit- 
tee. It  Is  nevertheless  one  of  the  few  Dies 
eoomiittee  reports  which  presents  evi- 
dence so  conclusive  and  so  completely 
damning  that  nobody  on  the  committee 
prepared  or  signed  a  minority  report.  It 
is  also  sigmflcant  tliat  the  House  had 
to  order  over  50.000  additional  copies  of 
this  report  to  satisfy  even  partially  the 
widespread  demand  for  them. 

Every  leader  of  public  opinion  In 
America  regardless  of  party  affiliation 
should  read  this  report  because  any  ef- 
fort by  a  so-called  nonpolitical  group 
to  take  over  the  reins  of  government 
and  dominate  the  national  pohtical  pic- 
ture without  assmming  the  responsibil- 
ities of  management  transcends  all 
party  lines  in  its  significance.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, it  will  plague  and  confound  the 
Democrats  of  Dixie  fully  as  much  or 
more  than  it  will  agonize  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  BCiddle  West  and  New 
England. 

In  fact.  In  view  of  the  approach  sug- 
"ige&ted  by  the  Hillman  group  to  the  Negro 
question,  it  wiU  very  likely  do  much 
more  to  dismantle  and  disrupt  social 
and  economic  standards  in  Democratic 
Dixie  than  it  will  in  any  other  section 
of  this  Republic.  Southerners  who  vote 
for  the  Hillman-Hannegan-Hopkins  po- 
litical axis,  however,  have  no  one  to 
Uame  but  themselves  If  they  find  them- 
■elves  caught  in  the  toils  of  big-city  po- 
litical machines,  subversive  organiza- 
tions, and  selfish  C.  I.  O.  labor  rack- 
eteers seeking  personal  aggrandisement 
and  political  power. 

HIXXMAN.    TBS   UMSPTmm   OT   AMBOCAlt 


Every  man  In  America  who  labors, 
whether  he  works  as  a  member  of  a 
union  or  as  an  imorganized  laborer, 
might  well  pause  to  ponder  why  it  was 
that  a  spokesman  for  the  great  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  only  yesterday 
denounced  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  in  terms  even 
more  harsh  and  far  more  devastating 
than  those  used  by  either  Mr.  Waldrop 
or  by  the  Dies  committee.  Any  daily 
for  Augiist  23.  carrying  Associated 
dispatches,  will  report  the  denun- 
ciation which  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  leveled  against  the  political 
manipulations  of  Sidney  Hillman.  who 
now  strides  the  American  scene  as  the 
Rasputin  of  organized  labor  and  who 
txMSts  about  the  pt^tical  scalps  which 
his  tribe  has  already  taken  in  Alabama. 
In  Texas,  in  Missouri,  in  California,  and 
elsewhere.  Should  his  crowd  succeed 
In  making  him  Secretary  of  Labor — and 
this  would  be  littie  enough  reward  to  him 
for  the  millions  of  d<Hlars  and  the  myri- 


ads of  words  he  is  devo  ing  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  bid  for  further 
power— it  will  be  a  sorty  day  for  this 
Republic  and  an  even  adder  occasion 
for  members  of  the  ra  iroad  brother- 
hoods, the  American  Fe  leration  of  La- 
bor, and  all  other  workers  who  do  not 
fawn  before  the  political  power  of  Sidney 
Hillman. 

The  Congressman  froi  i  your  own  dis- 
trict can  supply  you  with  a  copy  of  House 
Report  1311  and  all  who  wUl  can  read 
the  following  article  br  Mr.  Waldrop 
which  sketches  in  a  few  brief  details  of 
the  ambitions,  associatio:  \s,  and  activities 
of  the  man  who  will  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  labor  policies  )f  this  Republic 
if  the  New  Deal  is  proj  »cted  to  its  six- 
teenth year,  and  who  in  all  probability 
win  either  become  the  r  ew  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  dominate  the  decisions  of  the 
Labor  Department  shoild  the  fourth- 
term  drive  succeed. 

Sidney  HiUman,  the  ne^'  American  polit- 
ical boss,  has  just  come  up  with  a  statement 
that  he  Is  not  a  Communli  t,  never  has  been 
a  Commvmist,  and  so  for  h.  Here  are  the 
quotes: 

"I  have  oonslstently  f>ught  the  Ctom- 
munists.  In  and  out  of  at  aaon.  and  I  have 
said  consistently  that  :be  Conununists 
should  not  Interfere  wltb  us,  nor  we  with 
them. 

"It  Isn't  a  matter  of  gue  »  work,  either;  It 
la  a  matter  of  record.  I  ha  re  always  opposed 
totalitarian  politics,  and  tl  le  record  does  not 
show  that  a  single  officer  ol  the  Amalgamated 
(HiUman's  union,  the  C.  I  O.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers)  lias  evir  been  accused  of 
being  a  Communist. ' 

Well,  friends,  it  may  be  so.  but  that  ain't 
the  way  we  beard  it.  so  Jui  t  for  fun  we'U  aet 
forth  here  a  few  facts  ala  3Ut  Sidney's  past 
and  see  what  he  does  to  <  eny  them. 

First,  this  handsome  %  eat  was  bom  at 
Zagare.  Lithuania  (then,  ts  now,  a  part  of 
Russia),  on  March  23.  186  7.  In  1905.  there 
was  a  Communist-inspired  revolution  In  that 
part  of  Russia  and  two  C  >mmunlat  writers, 
Bruce  Mlnton  and  John  8  uart.  have  hosan- 
naed  Sidney  in  their  writl:  igs  as  "one  of  the 
workers  who  seized  Zagare  n  the  name  of  the 
people  and  was  a  membar  of  the  proletarian 
committee  that  governed  t  le  town." 

On  the  other  hand,  Berjamln  Stolberg.  a 
famous  labor  historian  wb  3  looks  on  Sidney 
as  a  trimmer  without  tie  nerve  to  be  a 
card-carrying  Communist,  ridicules  this  plc- 
txire  of  the  young  hero  as  k  tale  made  up  by 
the  local  Commies  to  gloilfy  Sidney  among 
their  rank  and  file  during  one  of  his  numer- 
o\is  little  "footle-footle"  gi  mes  wltb  them  In 
New  York  politics — of  whl(  h  more  later. 

However  that  may  be,  the  1905  Russian 
revolution  was  a  flop,  aol  as  many  of  its 
sympathizers  as  could  cat  ght  the  fast  mall 
away  from  there.  Young  lUlman  arrived  in 
the  United  States  of  Aiierlca  on  August 
10.  1907. 

Right  away  he  went  lnt<  the  needle  trades 
In  New  York,  and  In  a  :  ew  years  had  his 
union,  the  aforementior  ed  Amalgamated. 
Then  came  the  first  Worltl  War  and  the  suc- 
cessful Communist  selzi  ire  of  power  in 
Rnasta.  So  Sidney  tume<  up  with  a  book. 
The  Reconstruction  of  Ri  sala  and  the  Task 
of  Labor,  and  then  beat  it  for  Moscow. 

He  went  there  to  tie  up  a  deal  with 
Nlcolai  Lenin,  then  commanding  the  Com- 
munist worlcs,  for  the  foimatlon  of  a  Rus- 
sian-American Industrial  :x»poratlon  which 
was  to  monopolise  the  Ri  esian  textile  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  this  out- 
fit started  attempto  to  fk>kt  $1,000,000  worth 
of  stock  sales,  and.  to  booa  t  interest.  Hillman 
caMed  back  the  big  news  that  he  "had  long 
eonfer«Dcea  with  Lenin,  who  guaranteed 
Sonet  soppon." 


And  when  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  (8.  HUlman,  president) 
met  in  Chicago  in  liCay  1922.  there  was  read  to 
them  a  message  from  Moscow  by  William  Z. 
Foster,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munUts  in  America  and  their  perenmal  can- 
didate for  United  SUtes  President: 

"The  defeat  of  the  employers  U  the  natural 
result  of  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  Amalga- 
mated. Many  times  in  my  recent  speaUng 
tour,  speaking  to  yoxir  tmions.  I  marveled  at 
this  glowing  spirit. 

"But  since  coming  to  this  country  (Rus- 
sia) I  marvel  no  longer.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Russian  revolution,  fhe  spirit  that  wUl 
lead  the  workers  to  emancipation." 

For  the  record,  let  it  be  notsd  that  the 
•1,000.000  Russian-American  Industrial 
Corporation  stock  flotation  flopped,  and  so 
did  the  trading  plan  itself,  even  though  HUl- 
man gave  $3,000  to  help  start  a  Communist 
paper  in  New  York. 

So  Sidney's  next  step  was  to  get  onto  the 
self-perpetuating  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Fund  for  Public  Service,  set  up 
by  one  Charles  Oarland,  a  parlor  pink  from 
Harvard,  with  money  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father. 

It  has  laeen  used  to  fliumce  the  New  York 
Dally  Worker,  official  Communist  trade  paper, 
the  New  Masses,  ofllclal  Communist  weekly 
trade  Journal,  and  such  like  things  with 
Anti-Communist  Sidney  Hillman  a  happy 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

But  after  the  flop  of  the  Industrial  Corpo- 
ration above  mentioned,  Hillman  fell  out 
with  the  Commies — wonder  why? — and  had 
several  bad  public  rows  with  them.  In 
brief,  he  switched. 

Then  In  1937.  he  switched  again  when  the 
Commies  moved  In  on  the  C.  I.  O.,  of  which 
Hillman  was  John  L.  Lewis'  chief  of  staff 
at  that  time. 

Such  firm  friends  of  the  Red  Society  as 
Harry  Bridges,  Ben  Gold.  Joseph  Curran. 
Michael  QullI,  Abraham  Flaxer.  and  Morris 
Muster,  were  Anti-Commimlst  HUlman^ 
friends,  too. 

The  time  came  when  John  L.  Lewis  was  not 
so  popiilar  with  the  Communists  as  he  had 
been.  So  Hillman  piilled  out  on  him,  and 
in  a  while  switched  on  the  Communists, 
again,  too,  until  he  fovmd  out  how  things 
were  going  after  the  German  Invasion  of 
Russia — which  brought  the  Reds  back  Into 
popularity  with  the  New  Dealers. 

Eventually,  In  hot  ccrilaboration  with  New 
Dealers  and/or  Communists.  Hillman  last 
year  put  together  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee.  When  the  P.  A.  C.  held  iU  na- 
tional conference  in  New  York  City  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1944,  the  American  Labor  Party 
bought  space  in  the  newspapers  to  say  that 
Hillman  had  made  a  "complete  surrender  to 
the  Comnumlsts." 

But  in  spite  of  the  public  record  from 
which  all  this  comes.  Sidney  Is  no  Com- 
munist.    He  says  so. 

Apparently,  to  be  a  real  anti-Conununlst 
you  have  to  hangK>ut  with  Commies,  trade 
and  play  with  them  for  20  years.  Anyhow, 
that's  how  Sidney  has  worked  it.    He  says. 


Alaska  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxGOif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  time 
passes,  we  are  learning  more  of  the  great 
contribution  Alaska  has  made  and  is 
making  toward  the  winning  of  the  ww. 
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Por  military  reasons  It  has  not  been 
permissible  to  disclose  the  activities  of 
this  strategic  area  as  a  part  of  our  mili- 
tary operations.  However,  we  now 
know  that  the  great  airway  over  the 
roof  of  the  world  connecting  continental 
United  States  with  Asia  and  European 
war  zones  was  a  most  Important  factor 
in  the  progress  toward  victory  we  have 
made. 

While  In  Alaska  last  year  in  connec- 
tion with  my  services  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Territories,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
who  at  that  time  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  O'Connor,  in  charge  of  the 
Northwes-  Command. 

Captain  Neuberger  has  recently  re- 
turned from  the  northland  and  wrote  a 
most  interesting  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  August  17, 
under  the  caption  "The  Federal  Diary." 
Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  in- 
clude this  article  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, as  it  contains  much  factual  and 
Interesting  information  with  reference 
to  Alaska.    The  article  follows: 

THS    rXDERAL    DtAXT 

(Jerry  Kluttz  Is  vacationing.  The  Federal 
Diary  today  is  written  by  Capt.  Richard  L. 
Neuberger,  of  the  U.  S.  Army.) 

As  a  recent  arrival  from  the  Arctic,  after 
20  months  of  military  service  in  Alaska  and 
the  Canadian  Northwest,  I  think  I  can  truth- 
fully say  that  I  have  experienced  nearly  the 
ultimate  in  contrasts. 

Ours  was  the  coldest  post  at  which  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  stationed.  The  thermom- 
eter slid  to  68'  below  zero.  For  3  weeks 
in  a  row  it  never  rose  above  60  below. 
Washington— well.  Washington  Is  about 
145'  warmer  than  the  Yukon  Valley.  I 
told  my  friend,  Constable  Bolger,  of  the 
Royal  Mounted,  at  Caribou  Crossing,  that  in 
Washington  on  a  summer's  day  you  could  lie 
under  a  tree  and  sweat  enough  moisture  to 
float  an  Eskimo  kayak.  He  stUl  thinks  I  am 
a  liar. 

When  Jack  London  was  in  the  Klondike 
almost  half  a  century  ago,  he  deplored  the 
dearth  of  white  women.  We  shared  his  dis- 
tress. Without  going  Into  details,  it  can  he 
said  that  no  such  shortage  U  evident  In  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

Last  June,  in  the  tiny  settlement  of  White- 
horse,  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yukon, 
I  spent  $1130  during  the  entire  month.  My 
principal  expenditxire  was  a  new  toothbrush; 
price,  35  cents,  at  the  Army  post  exchange. 
You  can  get  rid  of  $1130  In  Washington  be- 
tween sundown  and  bedtime  any  evening  and 
still  not  be  close  enough  to  the  heavy  spend- 
ers to  communicate  with  them  by  smoke 
signals. 

Tanana  Crossing  Is  Alaska's  coldest  spot. 
In  1913  the  temperature  there  dropped  to 
76  below  zero.  We  saw  It  touch  nearly  70 
below.  "That  was  cold  enough  for  Scotch 
whisky  to  turn  to  slush.  Shaving  lotion  froze 
solid.  So  did  the  antifreeze  solution  for  bull- 
dozer and  truck  radiators.  The  manufac- 
turers of  the  antifreeze  wouldn't  credit  this 
at  flrst.  They  sent  up  a  technical  expert. 
He  came  to  scoff  but  remained  to  believe — 
and  freeze. 

Whenever  you  feel  like  complaining  about 
Washington's  heat,  remember  that  at  the 
winter  camps  along  Alaska  Highway  the  food 
In  an  America  soldier's  mess  kit  will  freeze 
whUe  he  is  carrying  It  from  the  mess  hall  to 
his  hut.  ^ 

When  It  Is  70  below  aero,  you  wear  fur 
mittens  and  you  wear  them  on  a  lanyard. 
If  you  have  to  talte  off  your  mittens  to  strike 
a  match  for  a  fire,  you  don't  dare  lay  them 
down.  Wljen  100*  of  frost  prevaU,  fln- 
■  gers  stiffen  Into  immobility  In  less  than  2 
minutes.   Many  a  cheechako  (which  Is  ThUn- 


glt  Indian  for  newcomer)  has  lest  his  hands 
or  died  on  the  trail  because  he  couldn't  get 
back  into  his  mittens. 

We  learned  most  about  the  cold  and  how 
to  resist  it  from  the  Canadian  Mountles.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Canada  the  Mountles 
use  cars  and  motorcycles  and  airplanes.  They 
are  mechanized  and  there  the  glamour  is 
gone.  The  entire  force  has  only  115  horres 
left.  But  In  the  Arctic  they  are  still  the 
dashing  redcoats  dramatized  by  James  Oliver 
Curwood  and  e  score  of  other  writers. 

Washington  often  figures  in  conversations 
north  of  the  sixth  parallel,  and  usually  in 
wistful  tones.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  Ernest 
Gruening.  Governor  of  Alaska,  who  owns  a 
home  in  Washington.  One  night  in  a  chilly 
C.  C.  C.  barracks  at  Whltehorse,  he  longed 
for  an  old-fashioned  political  bullfest  with 
such  friends  as  Attorney  General  Blddle, 
Marquis  Chllds,  and  Justice  Douglas.  And 
I  remember  the  day  at  Kluane  Lake,  where 
not  a  white  woman  had  been  seen  during 
14  lonely  months  of  wilderness  duty,  that  a 
technical  sergeant  of  engineers  asked.  "Is 
It  really  true,  lieutenant,  that  there's  four 
gals  for  every  guy  down  there  In  Washing- 
ton, D.  C?" 

I  nodded  in  mournful  assent. 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "Golly,"  he 
said,  "things  sure  are  distributed  bad,  ain't 
they,  lieutenant?" 

In  Whltehorse  our  soldiers  drank  beer  In 
the  saloon  which  wm  the  model  for  the 
famous  Malemute  Saloon  in  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice's Immortal  Shooting  of  Dan  McGrew. 
The  flrst  night  in  Whltehorse  some  of  us 
rolled  up  on  the  floor  of  Service's  old  cabin 
m  our  sleeping  bags.  Service  Is  in  Vancou- 
ver, British  Columbia.  An  old  man  now,  he 
told  us  he  had  no  desire  to  return  to  the 
wilderness  scenes  where,  as  a  young  gold- 
weigher  in  1898.  he  wrote  the  poems  which 
were  to  make  him  world  famous. 

How  many  of  us  will  want  to  return  to 
Alaska  after  the  war?  In  a  few  weeks  here 
In  Washington  I  have  nrct  many  officers  who 
are  ready  to  go  back  now.  Why?  Who  can 
account  for  the  perversity  of  the  human 
spirit?  In  the  Arctic  we  longed  for  the  girls, 
the  good  food,  the  creature  comforts,  the 
bright  simshine  of  Washington.  Now,  m 
Washington  we  yearn  for  the  lofty  peaks, 
the  white  silences,  the  sizzling  moose  steaks, 
the  frozen  rivers  of  Alaska. 

The  old  Indian  trapper  at  Burwaah  Land- 
ing said  it  all:  "Strange  are  the  ways  otrthe 
white  man." 


Votiiif  by  Scrricemen  From  New  York 
State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVAjrU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  25  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  IS).  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tlie  Ricorb  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dewey's  Costly  Victory  Over 
New  York  Soldiers."  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  August  25, 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

ocwrr's  coettT   victo«t   ovo   i»«w   to«k's 
soLoms 

Got.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  has  won  his  flrst 
campaign  victory— ©•«  the  aerricemen  of 
bis  own  State. 


The  Nation's  soldier  vote  machinery  le 
getting  under  way.  Its  operation  so  far 
makes  quite  clear  that  Dewey  has  accom- 
plished what  he  set  out  to  do  with  his  own 
"soldier-vote  law": 

Prevent  most  servicemen  of  New  York 
State  from  voting  in  November. 

New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
ail  have  Republican  administrations.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  ^Ave  model  so'dlMT 
vote  laws.    New  York  has  the  Dewey  law. 

Under  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
laws  every  serviceman  ellptble  to  vote  gets  a 
ballot.    No  strings.    No  red  tr  pe. 

Under  the  Dewey  law  every  New  York 
State  serviceman  must  flrst  send  in  an  ap- 
plication for  a  ballot.  Then  the  application 
must  be  "screened"  by  election  boards  for 
errors  and  insufficient  information.  Then, 
If  approved,  the  soldier  wUl  be  sent  a  ballot. 
If  he  gets  the  ballot  in  time  to  return  it  to 
New  York  4  days  before  election,  his  vote 
will  count.    Otherwise  it  won't. 

Now  see  the  picture  to  date: 

New  Jersey  already  has  mailed  out  ballots 
to  its  308.000  eligible  servicemen. 

Pennsylvania  has  mailed,  os  is  in  process 
of  mailing.  balloU  to  its  563.000  eligible 
servicemen. 

New  York  State,  so  far.  has  not  mailed  out 
a  single  ballot.  Of  lU  1.000.000  ellg.ble  serv- 
icemen, only  212.465  so  far  have  been  able 
even  to  apply  for  ballots. 

The  top  estimate  of  applications  by  the 
deadline  is  400.000.  And  bow  many  cf  those 
applications  will  be  disqualified  in  the 
"screening"  process  time  alone  can  tell. 

It  takes  no  crystal  ball  to  see  what's  aherd. 

In  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  virtually 
every  serviceman  will  have  a  chance  to  vote. 

In  New  York  considerably  less  than  half 
of  its  servicemen  will  apply  for  a  ballot,  let 
alone  vote. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Governor  Dewey 
himself  who  Insisted  on  this  law  which  is 
going  to  disfranchise  from  60  to  75  percent  of 
New  York  State's  G.  I.  voters. 

Many  Republicans  opposed  it.  They  felt, 
as  did  Republicans  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  that  it  was  shoddy  jsolltics  to  cheat 
soldiers  of  their  votes,  good  politics  to  see 
they  got  a  chance  to  vote.  Those  opposing 
Dewey  on  this  Issue  realized  that  every  serv- 
iceman's family  la  going  to  resent  any  effort 
by  any  political  group  to  play  politics  wltb 
the  serviceman's  vote. 

But  Dewey  had  bis  way.  He  got  his  law. 
Now  he's  won  his  point. 

Victories  of  this  kind  in  August  do  not, 
however,  portend  victory  in  November. 

A  candidate  whose  hope  for  winning  de- 
pends on  keeping  people  away  from  the  polls 
is  not  a  candidate  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  vast  majority  of  Independent  voters 
who  think  for  themselves — the  voters  who  are 
going  to  decide  this  election. 

Perhaps  Governor  Dewey  senses  this  after 
looking  at  the  current  Gallup  poll.  Fortune 
poll,  and  Bulletin  poll  In  Philadelphia— aU 
forecasting  a  Roosevelt  triumph. 


Address  bj  Hen.  Robert  F.  Wafiier,  of 
New  York,  Before  New  York  Stale  Fed- 
critioB  of  Labor  CoBTentkm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NTW  TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  (legislative  daw  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS),  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  New  York 
State  Federation  ol  Labor  Convention  at 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  on  Augi»st-22,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  frlend«,  dtirtng  the  40  years  that  I  have 
been  In  public  service — years  of  war  and 
pMkoe.  depression  and  prosperity — ^I  have 
known  the  record  of  the  New  York  State  Fed- 
erstkm  of  Labor.  And  you  have  known 
mine. 

This  te  not  an  occasion  for  you  to  express 
your  opinion  of  my  record.  I  am  here  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  yours. 

Whenever  I  hear  those  dangerous  voices, 
easting  aspersions  on  labor's  patriotism  in 
time  of  "war.  I  answer  them  by  citing  the  rec- 
ord of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Whenever  I  hear  those  foolish  voices, 
which  fall  to  recognize  that  labor  is  a  sane 
and  conatructive  Influence  in  our  economy, 
•  conservative  Influence  In  the  true  sense.  I 
answer  them  by  citing  the  record  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Whenever  I  hear  those  malicious  voices, 
seeking  for  personal  or  partisan  gain  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  labor's  in- 
terest Is  a  selfish  or  narrow  one,  I  answer 
them  by  citing  the  record  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

When  I  entered  the  State  legislature  as  an 
MHmblyman  in  1906, 1  did  not  represent  any 
one  group  or  section  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  was  deeply  Imbued  then — even  as  I 
am  today— With  the  American  concept  that 
a  lawmaker  should  follow  his  own  conscience 
and  attempt  to  serve  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  labor  and  I  have  seen  eye  to  eye  on  so  many 
limn  through  all  these  years:  if  we  have 
oukte  common  cause  on  so  many  occasions, 
It  is  only  because  I  have  teen  convinced  that 
labor  has  fought  for  decent  things,  for  pro- 
gTMBlve  measures,  for  forward-looking  poll- 
des. 

Neither  you  nor  I  have  always  been  right. 
We  have  both  made  mistakes.  But  over  the 
long  pull.  I  have  discovered  that  what  you 
have  stood  for  has  been  good  for  America. 
And  that  la  why  I  have  stood  with  you. 

We  could  not  have  made  the  gains  of  the 
past  40  years  alone.  We  have  needed  the 
help— and  we  have  received  the  help — of 
people  In  all  walks  of  life,  who  have  wanted 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  the  average 
cttlaen  But  nonetheless,  laboring  men  and 
women,  tn  State  and  Nation,  have  been  the 
nucleus  for  the  forces  of  progreas. 

My  own  experience  proves  this  to  be  a  fact. 
Between  1911  and  1915,  I  was  chairman  of 
the  now  historic  factory  commission,  here  in 
the  State  at  New  York.  The  Investigations, 
conducted  by  this  commission,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  whole  code  of  enlightened 
social  legislation  which  became  a  beacon 
light  to  the  world.  This  beacon  light  could 
never  have  been*  kindled,  were  it  not  for  your 
aid. 

In  1913. 1  proposed  a  SUte  industrial  board, 
to  regulate  the  working  conditions  and  to 
safeguard  tbe  Uvea  of  men  and  women  in 
indnstry.  This  proposal  was  the  spring- 
board from  which  we  Jumped  to  the  present 
State  Industrial  commission  act.  This  In- 
strumentallty  for  focusing  attention  upon 
human  rights  could  not  have  been  created 
wlthoat  your  assistance. 

In  1913.  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
opon  which  I  had  worked  during  4  years,  be- 
eaoM  law  and  withstood  the  test  of  the  courts. 
This  pioneer  of  social-security  legislation  was 
your  achievement  no  leas  than  mine. 

Xa  a  reminiscent  mood  recently.  I  was 
looking  through  the  labor  laws  of  this  State 
and  traced  the  genesis  of  many  of  them  back 
to  bills  which  I  initiated  during  my  years 
In  the  State  legislature.  Some  of  the  meas- 
which  I  sponsored  included  the  earliest 
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Before  the  war  broke  out,  I  commenced  the 
fight  for  the  Wagner-Murray-DlngeU  bill. 
This  bill  is  intended  to  liberalize  the  old-age 
insiirance  system,  to  improve  unemployment 
insurance  and  the  whole  system  of  publio 
employment  offices,  to  establish  social-se- 
curity rights  for  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  services  adjusted  to  their  needs,  and 
to  establish  a  national  system  of  health  In- 
surance. 

You  know  all  about  the  efforts  to  defeat 
health  insurance.  The  opposition  has  em- 
ployed every  trick  and  device  that  was  used 
against  workmen's  compensation  30  years 
aso.  They  have  resorted  to  mlsrepresenta-  • 
tion,  fear,  and  threat.  But  we  shall  persist 
and  push  forward  until  adequate  medical 
care  at  a  cost  within  his  means,  becomes  the 
birthright  of  every  American — to  the  great 
mutual  benefit  of  the  patient  and  the  doctor. 

The  war  has  held  in  stispension.  by  com- 
mon consent,  some  of  the  programs  conceived 
in  peace.  But  as  victory  draws  near,  we  must 
not  dwarf  or  minimize  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic problems  that  face  us  in  the  imane- 
dlate  months  and  years  ahead. 

I  hope  that  you  will  bear  with  me.  while  I 
cite  the  stark  reality  of  a  few  figures. 

We  have  now  appropriated  for  war  purposes 
about  $350,000,000,000,  or  about  nine  times 
our  whole  national  Income  during  the  last 
year  of  the  depression.  We  are  now  spend- 
ing money  on  the  war  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  •90,000.000.000  a  year,  or  more  than  our 
total  national  Income  in  the  peak  year  of 
prosperity  before  the  depression.  This  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  Impact  upon  our 
economy  when  war  spending  tapers  off  or 
stops. 

Largely  because  of  the  war  program,  our 
national  income,  which  was  less  than  $40.- 
000.000,000  in  1932,  and  about  $78,000,000,000 
in  1940,  was  more  than  $145,000,000,000  in 
1943  and  will  probably  approach  $155,000,000.- 
000  in  1944.  Employment  in  the  working 
population  and  the  armed  forces,  which  stood 
at  about  48.000.000  in  the  middle  of  1940  has 
now  risen  to  about  65,000.000. 

What  do  these  figtires  mean?  They  mean 
that,  if  we  take  no  preventive  steps,  our  an- 
nual national  Income  after  the  war  could  fall 
off  by  as  much  as  $50,000,000,000.  They  mean 
that  unemployment  could  Increase  by  ten  to 
twenty  million,  not  counting  those  women 
and  minors  in  war  industry  who  may  not 
continue  at  work  after  the  war.  These  fig- 
ures present  the  possibility — if  we  do  not 
act  realistically  to  prevent  it — of  a  depres- 
sion such  as  this  country  has  never  seen 
before. 

That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  But 
there  is  a  bright  side — and  we  can  make  the 
bright  side  come  true.  These  same  figures 
of  high  production  and  high  emplojrment 
during  the  war,  show  what  America  can  do 
when  it  puts  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
organizes  its  vast  resources  effectively.  These 
figures  show  that  we  can  eliminate  poverty 
and  have  higher  standards  of  living  than  ever 
before.  We  can  have  a  national  income  at 
least  50  percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1929, 
with  all  that  this  means  for  the  health, 
prosperity,  and  welfare  of  140.000.000  people. 

We  are  now,  today,  at  the  crossroads  of 
decision  on  this  momentous  issue.  Shall  we 
go  backward  or  forward?  Shall  we  face  peril 
or  prosperity  after  the  war,  for  ourselves  and 
for  tbe  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  coming 
back  with  the  laurels  of  victory? 

My  friends,  this  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  kissing  the  flag,  or  by  quoting  the  Con- 
stitution, or  by  uttering  confident  platitudes 
about  faith  in  the  future  of  America.  The 
old  wishing  ring  has  been  tried  before,  and 
It  has  never  worked.  What  a  pity  it  la,  after 
all  our  tragic  experience  in  the  past,  that 
there  should  be  some  who  still  rub  tbe  wlab- 
Ing  ring  and  close  their  eyes. 

The  problems  of  demobilization,  of  recon- 
version, of  post-war  adjiistment.  and  of 
the  peace  years  tbereafter.  will  be  bigger  so- 
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cial  and  economic  problems  than  we  have 
ever  had  before.  We  cannot  solve  these  big- 
ger problems  by  having  narrower  minds, 
shorter  vision,  or  colder  hearts.  There  Is  a 
kind  of  faith  that  we  must  have,  but  it  must 
be  faith  la  action — faith  In  the  realization 
that  the  history  of  America  has  always  been 
a  history  of  growth — and  that  growth  always 
means  bigger  tasks  accompanied  by  a  bigger 
capacity  to  meet  them  successfully. 

Several  years  ago  I  Introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  first  bin  for  comprehensive  post- 
war planning.  During  the  present  session 
I  have  worked  for  the  indispensable  require- 
ments for  satisfactory  post-war  legislation — 
the  kind  of  program  outlined  in  the  Kllgore- 
Murray  bill.  On  this  issue,  we  have  neither 
won  nor  lost — we  have  Just  begun  to  fight. 

Such  legislation  should  establish  perma- 
nent machinery  to  deal  with  post-war  prob- 
lems. 

It  should  establish  a  permanent  policy 
board,  including  representation  of  labor,  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  the  consumer. 

It  should  set  up  and  maintain  some  de- 
vice for  a  continuing  inventory  of  employ- 
ment and  business  conditions.  There 
should  be  held  In  readiness,  for  Immediate 
commencement  where  needed,  such  programs 
of  encouragement  to  enterprise,  public 
works,  housing,  and  social  security  benefits 
as  may  l>e  necessary  to  maintain  the  highest 
possible  levels  of  employment; 

It  should  establish  a  retraining  and  re- 
employment system,  to  concentrate  upon  the 
placement  of  returning  servicemen  and  war 
workers.  Along  with  this.  It  should  provide 
free  vocational  training  for  veterans,  and  It 
should  provide  adequate  maintenance  during 
this  period  of  training  for  those  who  need  It; 

It  should  liberalize  and  Improve  the  whole 
system  of  unemployment   benefits; 

It  Phould  organize  all  these  efforts  under  a 
single  top  direction,  to  secure  maximum  effi- 
ciency of  operations  and  speed  of  decision. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  Congress 
has  not  yet  passed  legislation  measvirlng  up 
to  these  standards.  No  one  has  a  greater 
right  or  duty  than  you  have,  to  Insist  that 
such  legislation  shall  be  passed. 

The  arguments  against  this  legislation  are 
ghost-like  apparitions  of  the  arguments 
against  all  those  measures  which  brought  tis 
out  of  the  depression  10  years  ago.  against 
the  very  philosophy  of  government  which 
enables  us  to  act.  Now  as  before  we  hear 
the  argument  of  "States'  rights."  presented 
In  one  form  or  another.  I  yield  to  no  one 
In  my  respect  for  that  degree  of  State  sov- 
ereignty which  our  Federal  system  contem- 
plates. But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  time 
when  social  or  economic  legislation  enacted 
In  Washington  invaded  any  right  or  privilege 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  This  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  because  the  States  were  the 
first  to  realize  that  large-scale  Industry 
knows  no  State  lines,  that  unemployment 
knows  no  State  lines,  that  neither  prosper- 
ity nor  depression  stops  at  State  boundaries, 
and  that  America's  economic  destiny  Is  to 
perish  as  a  divided  nation  or  to  live  as  a 
united  nation. 

Imagine  ovir  fate  if,  when  the  Japs  bombed 
Pearl  Harbor,  tbe  President  had  asked  tbe 
Governors  of  the  48  States  to  handle  plans 
for  national  defense,  and  to  organize  48 
armies  to  win  the  war.  What  would  have 
happened  to  our  war  production  if.  instead 
of  creating  the  War  Production  Board  to 
marshal  our  resources,  we  had  turned  the 
Job  ever  entirely  to  a  little  W.  P.  B.  in  each 
State  capital? 

Are  we  not  as  determined  to  win  the  peace 
as  we  are  to  win  the  war?  The  States  alone 
were  completely  helpless  to  provide  Jobs  for 
any  of  the  15.000.000  who  were  unemployed 
In  1932.  How  are  the  States  alone  going  to 
provide  Jobs  for  the  15.000.000  men  and 
women  who  will  be  demobilized  by  our  armed 
.  forces  when  victory  comes?  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.     We   need   the   cooperation 


of  the  States  and  the  communities,  of  in- 
dustry, and  of  individuals — but  we  need  a 
strong  and  responsive  Federal  Government 
as  well. 

The  Issue  of  permanent  peace  also  turns 
on  this  question:  For  how  can  we  take  the 
leadership  toward  international  security  un- 
less we  demonstrate  our  capacity  to  provide 
security  at  home?  And  how  can  we  have 
vision  enough  to  see  the  problems  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  unless  we  have  vision 
enough  to  see  the  problems  of  our  own 
Nation  as  a  whole? 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  the  overworked 
State  rights  argument  is  a  mask  to  hide  the 
true  designs  of  those  who  want  to  cripple 
or  contract  all  the  things  that  we  have 
worked  for,  over  the  long,  hard  years.  The 
argument  has  both  an  isolationist  and  a 
reactionary  flavor. 

We  shall  not  permit  reaction  to  succeed. 
Too  much  hangs  in  the  balance — all  the  work 
that  we  have  done,  the  whole  future  of 
America,  the  lives  and  welfare  of  otir  chil- 
dren and  their  children  after  them. 

Men  and  women  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  hew  to  the  line  that 
you  have  always  set,  and  I  promise  to  be  by 
your  side  as  long  as  my  strength  remains. 


Address  hj  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Gnffey,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Before  United  Automo- 
bile Workers'  Union,  Bristol,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  Uegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  at  Green 
Gardens,  Bristol,  Pa.,  before  Local  Union 
No.  130,  United  Automobile  Workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

Here  at  Green  Gardens.  Just  across  the  road 
from  Republican  Joe  Grundy's  high  tariff 
estate,  is  a  good  place  for  us  New  Dealers 
to  open  fire.  We  can  see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes,  so  let  'em  have  it. 

My  interest  in  labor  goes  back  to  my  boy- 
hood when  I  saw  miners  and  their  families 
driven  out  of  Possum  Hollow,  in  Sewlckley 
Township,  and  forced  to  camp  out  on  the 
bar  in  the  river  because  nobody  dared  risk 
the  anger  of  the  coal  barons  by  leasing  them 
land  on  which  to  erect  their  flimsy  tents. 
When  I  was  in  my  teens  I  saw  Henry  C. 
Prick  crush  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  Con- 
nellsville  coke  region  and  smash  the  Amalga- 
mated Afiscciatlon  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
in  the  Homestead  strike.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  lords  of  coal  and  steel  ruled 
this  State  through  their  coal  and  iron  police, 
their  Judges,  and  their  government  at  Har- 
rlsburg.  It  was  worth  a  workman's  life  to 
have  it  known  he  was  trying  to  organize 
labor  in  western  Pennsylvania.  He  was  put 
on  the  black  list  and  that  meant  starvation 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

During  the  years  that  followed  I  fought, 
as  well  as  I  could,  for  liberal  leaders  and 
liberal  principles.  My  liberalism  did  not 
begin  with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  be- 
gan with  my  father  and  his  friends.  It  ma- 
tured  under    William  Jennings   Bryan.    It 


became  effective  under  Woodrow  Wilson* 
with  whom  I  had  studied  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. Yet  I  was  to  live  to  see  Wilson's 
great  life  work  end  America's  victory  in  the 
First  World  War  wrecked  by  the  same  Henry 
C.  Frick  who  had  crushed  labor  in  the 
1890's,  end  who  had  never  forgiven  Wilson 
for  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law  which 
esUbllshed  the  8-hour  day  for  railroad  work- 
ers. Frick,  combined  with  another  reac- 
tionary Pennsylvania  Republican,  Senator 
Knox,  who  was  Prick's  personal  attorney, 
with  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Senator  Penrose,  to  defeat  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  and  destroy  the  League  sfi 
Nations. 

We  all  know  today  what  that  foul  deed  has 
meant.  Wilson  foresaw  what  would  hap- 
pen— even  to  the  flying  bombs  which  are 
today  pounding  the  city  of  London — and  he 
warned  us.  In  his  speech  at  Denver.  Colo., 
on  September  25,  1»19.  President  Wilson  is- 
sued this  solemn  prophecy  which  has  cruelly 
come  true  in  every  detail: 

"Stop  for  a  moment  to  think  about  the 
next  war.  if  there  should  be  one.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  war  we  have  Just 
been  through,  though  it  was  shot  through 
with  terror  of  every  kind,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  war  we  should  have  to  face 
next  time.  There  were  destructive  gases, 
there  were  methods  of  explosive  destruction 
unheard  of  even  during  this  war,  which  were 
Just  ready  for  use  when  the  war  ended — great 
projectiles  that  guided  themselves  and.  shot 
into  the  heavens,  went  for  a  hundred  miles 
and  more  and  then  burst  tons  of  explosives 
upon  helpless  cities,  something  to  which  the 
guns  with  which  the  Germans  bombarded 
Paris  from  a  distance  were  not  comparable. 
What  the  Germans  used  were  toys  as  com- 
pared with  what  would  be  used  in  the  next 
war."  That  was  Woodrow  Wilson's  prophecy. 
But  Frick  and  the  high-tariff  reactionary 
Republicans  were  willing  to  risk  that.  Today 
your  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  are  paying 
the  cost  of  these  men's  guilty  gamble  In 
blood.  Why — because  of  something  else  that 
Wilson  believed  in — labor.  In  the  same 
speech  Wilson  said: 

"There  is  another  matter  which  I  am  sure 
will  interest  a  great  many  in  sound  of  my 
voice.  If  we  do  not  have  this  treaty  of  peace, 
labor  will  continue  to  be  regarded,  not  as  it 
ought  to  be  regarded,  a  human  function,  but 
as  a  purchasable  commodity  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  Inserted  In  this  great  treaty 
a  magna  carta  of  labor." 

That  is  the  last  thing  these  reactionary 
Republicans  wanted — and  the  last  thing  they 
want  today.  They  elected  their  man  Harding 
and  the  Ohio  gang.  They  had  their  high 
tariff.  The  result  was  economic  chaos  and 
social  catastrophe  when  Joe  Grundy,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, put  over  the  Smoot-Hawley  hlgh- 
tarlfl  law  which  Herbert  Hoover  signed,  de- 
spite the  protest  of  more  than  1,000  Ameri- 
can economists  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
destroy  American  prosperity  and  create  mass 
unemployment. 

Now  we  are  back  in  the  same  war,  with 
the  same  sort  of  reactionary  Republicans  try- 
ing to  sneak  back  into  power  by  default,  with 
the  soldiers  not  allowed  to  vote,  with  In- 
dustrial labor  shifted  all  over  the  country 
in  new  war  indtistries.  with  another  "return 
to  normalcy" — a  snap-back  to  isolation,  with 
another  panic  and  another  war  already  in 
the  making  as  the  price  we,  the  people,  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  having  an 
ersatz  Hoover  and  streamlined  Harding  in 
the  White  House. 

There  is  only  one  thing  we  can  do  about 
it,  and  that  is  not  to  let  it  happen.  It  must 
not  happen  and  it  will  not  happen  If  labor 
lives  up  to  its  rights  and  Its  responsibilities. 
The  reactionary,  high-tariff  Republicans 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  stop  labor 
from  defending  its  rights  and  Interests.  Just 
now  they  are  making  a  great  fuss  over  the 
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■!inpl«  proposal  to  obtain  a  dollar  contribu- 
tion from  every  member  of  organlied  labor 
•a  a  fund  with  which  to  support  RooeeTclt 
and  TatJiCAjf .  They  believe  that  we  have  for- 
gotten how  In  1938  members  of  the  du  Pont 
family  alone  contrtbuted  KJOO.OOO  to  the  Re- 
publican campaign  frind.  They  believe  that 
we  have  forgotten  how  In  1940  membera  of 
the  Pew  family  aclmowledged  contrlbxrtlona 
of  WW.OOO  to  the  Republican  campaign  ftind. 
What  la  the  difference  between  a  few  mll- 
llonalrea  contributing  1600.000  and  §00,000 
men  contributing  a  dollar  apiece?  What  la 
the  difference  between  Joe  Pew'a  family  giving 
•380.000  and  380.000  workmen  chipping  In  a 
dollar  apiece?  There  have  been  dark  charges 
that  the  labor  groups  which  favor  Roosevelt 
and  TtcncAH  may  raise  as  much  as  $0,000,000. 
To  the  Republicans,  thU  U  almost  chicken 
feed. 

Some  yesxs  ago,  when  the  Uts  Charles 
Schwab,  of  Bethlehem  Steel  was  down  in 
Waahlngton  seeing  me  on  some  business  he 
bad  with  the  Oovemment,  he  told  me  that 
when  Boles  Penrose  was  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Penrose,  sent  for  him  from  tim«  to 
tlm*.  Whenever  Penrose  called,  Schwab 
dropped  everything  and  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington for  his  orders.  Schwab  told  me  that 
Penrose  never  wanted  leas  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mlllloo  dollars  and  that  In  one  Presi- 
dential election  Penrose  has  told  him  to  go 
out  and  rmlae  a  fuiMl  of  •e.000.000  for  the 
IteSrabllcan  Party.  Scbwab  raised  that 
amotmt  of  money,  asoor ding  to  his  own  state- 
ment. 

And  here'a  ons  t^lng  more,  while  I'm  on 
the  subject  of  Penrose.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  war.  Wilson's  administration  made  an 
honest  effort  to  taper  off  war  contracts  so 
that  labor  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  war 
praAta  and  so  as  to  ease  the  reemployment 
of  returning  veterans.  This  was  not  what 
the  Republican  reactionaries  wanted.  Act- 
ing on  Government  assurances,  the  Kddy- 
stone  Rifle  Plant  In  this  State  promised  Its 
workers  In  December  1918.  that  none  would 
be  laid  off  imtll  July:  but  after  Boles  Pen- 
rose publicly  lashed  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion for  letting  Eddystone  run  to  produce 
what  Penrose  called  "post-war  nonessenti- 
als." the  Contract  Board  canceled  all  con- 
tracts with  that  factory  as  of  January  11. 
^HMflL  and  thousands  of  deceived  workers 
Jammed  the  cashiers  windows  for  their  last 
pay  checks.  Cutting  pay  rolls  still  seems  to 
many  Republicans  the  road  to  what  tbey  call 
prosperity. 

Here,  however.  Is  where  you  have  your 
power  and  your  chance  to  act.  You  know 
that  a  Republican  vlctcry  woxild  sweep  away 
any  and  every  saf  egxiard  which  you  have,  won 
during  the  last  12  years.  Your  hours  of  la- 
bor, your  rates  of  pay.  your  very  right  to 
organize  would  go  down  like  a  house  of  cards 
before  the  avalanche  of  graft  and  greed,  of 
reaction  and  revenge. 

ao  I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  your  only 
■■III am  II  of  a  decent  and  peaceful  future 
Has  on  the  road  to  political  action.  Organ- 
ise. organlM.  organise,  register,  register,  reg- 
ister, vote.  vote.  vote.  Vote  for  your  friends 
and  against  your  enemies.  Iilake  yo\ir  votes 
oouDt  and  see  that  your  votes  are  counted. 
Your  right  to  do  this  Is  unquestioned. 
Tour  right  to  contribute  money  for  that  pur- 
pose is  unquestioned.  8o  long  ss  this  Is  In 
any  way  a  free  country,  no  man.  no  group, 
no  party  can  take  away  from  you  the  basic 
Anarftean  right — the  right  of  free  assocla- 
tloB  and  united  action  for  any  legitimate 
ptirpose. 

As  most  of  you  know.  I  led  the  fight  at 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  for  the 
ranomlnatlon  of  HnniT  Acau  Wallacz,  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  lost 
tbat  flcht.  HnraT  Wallacs  Is  a  great  liberal, 
a  great  American,  and  a  leader  with  a  great 
future  But  if  he  could  not  be  renominated, 
I  am  ^ad  that  the  convention  chose  Hakst 
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TKTncAN.  of  Mlasourtt  to 
velt's  running  mate.    I 
TKtncAN  In  the  United 
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in  November  and  thus 
America  to  win  the  peaoi 
won  the  war. 
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line  politicians  regard 
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quickly,  nor  will  It  be 
Party  still  contains  plenty 
Avery,  of  Montgomery 
and  plenty  of  men  li: 
there,  who  wish  to  plunge 
bankruptcy.     The  party 
tlon  of  1876  from  Tllden 
the  party  that  counted 
tlon  of  1896,  the  party 
and  the  Ohio  gang  In 
ness  at  the  same  old 
nothing  to  win  the 
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Fonrtli  of  July  Address 
Maloney,   of 
Hall,  Boston 


EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANa;  MALONEY 

or  COMNI  TtKVT 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  T  IB  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  August  28 

Tuesday,  Augtiist 


Mr.  MALONEY.  li  r.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  flscoRD  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Pi  iieuil  Hall  in  Bos- 
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1944. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

No  eon  of  New  England  could  remain  un- 
moved after  an  invitation  to  Join  In  tba 
commemorative  ceremonies  at  this  noble 
shrine  of  New  England's  decisive  role  In  tha 
struggle  for  American  liberty.  No  American 
could  be  other  than  thrilled  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  that  long  line  of  distinguished 
speakers  who  have  annualy  come  upon  thia 
rostrum  since  before  the  birth  of  the  re- 
public. No  son  of  Connecticut  cotUd  con- 
ceal his  pride  for  the  privilege  to  speak  In 
Faneull  Hall. 

This   Is   the   place  where   the   courageous 
spokesmen  of  our  forefathers  sounded  the 
keynote  of  a  new  nation.     This  Is  the  trlb- 
xme  from   which   stanch   patriots  dared    to 
utter  the  challenge  of  free  men  In  a  new 
world      Here  in  this  very  hall  the  men  of 
New  England  gathered  to  hear  the  words, 
and  to  learn  the  principles  of  freedom,  for 
which  they  were  prepared  to  fight  and  to 
die.    We  from  the  outer  parts  of  New  England 
envy  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  their  posses- 
sion of  the  historic  places  which  mean  so 
much   to  all   Americans.    A  city   Is  Indeed 
fair,  which  holds  within  Its  precincts   the 
sacred  monuments  of  a  nation's  glory.    But 
we  would  remind  you  that  these  treasures  of 
oxir  history  belong  In  a  larger  sense  to  all 
New  Englanders.  and.  Indeed,  to  all  Ameri- 
cans.   The  shots  from  the  muskets  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  may  have  been  "heard 
round  the  world,"  but  they  were  heard  first 
by  the  men  of  New  England.    Prom  Con- 
necticut, from  Rhode  Island,  from  the  upper 
regions  of  New  England's  mountains,  as  well 
as  from  the  farms  of  Massachusetts,  sturdy 
patriots   assembled   on   the   flelds   of  Cam- 
bridge,  and   In   their   wake,   came,   no   less 
sturdy  and  no  less  courageous,  the  sons  of 
New   York,   New   Jersey,   Virginia,   and   the 
others  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.    Thus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rivef  Charles,  In  the  old 
Colony,  and  in  New  England,  was  the  first 
American  Army  formed,  and  a  common  strug- 
gle Joined,  out  of  which  was  bom  the  Re- 
public we  celebrate  today.    And  so,  I  say  to 
you  that  In  preserving  and  cherishing  these 
places  where  otur  history  was  made  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  and  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  are  In  fact  custo- 
dians for  all  the  people  of  America. 

I  have  referred  to  the  gathering  of  patriots 
In  Cambridge  In  1776.  out  of  which  the  first 
American  Army  came  Into  being.  Consider 
for  a  moment  what  that  army  was,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  mighty  legions  of  America 
today.  In  the  beginning  It  consisted  of  no 
more  than  a  few  thousand  men,  who  literally 
had  left  their  plows  In  the  field  and  their 
shops  unclosed,  to  bring  aid  to  the  embat- 
tled men  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  un- 
trained and  unorganized.  They  had  neither 
uniforms  nor  equipment  save  what  each 
patriot  himself  could  supply.  They  lingered 
for  months  without  plan  or  strategy,  save  the 
undying  spirit  to  fight  for  freedom. 

Yet,  out  of  that  motley  array  was  molded 
under  the  genius  of  Washington  and  his 
able  officers,  many  of  them  from  New  Eng- 
land, an  army  which  was  able  to  wage  7  years 
of  relentless  war.  to  the  final  victory  at  York- 
town.  What  was  the  key  to  that  miraclef 
Certainly  It  was  not  previous  training,  or  a 
warlike  disposition  of  the  settlers  in  Amer- 
ica. They  were  men  of  peace.  They  braved 
the  hardships  of  a  new  and  unexplored  land 
in  search  of  peace.  They  were  men  of  peace- 
ful pursuits.  Their  muskets  were  weapons 
for  home  defense  and  Implements  for  secur- 
ing food  from  the  forests.  How,  then,  could 
they  have  been  transformed  Into  a  disci- 
plined military  organization  capable  of  out- 
maneuvering,  outmarching,  and  outfighting 
the  best  trained  professional  soldiers  of 
Europe? 
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There  la  only  one  answer.  The  first  Amer- 
ican Army,  established  on  the  flelds  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  like  the  great' American  Army 
of  today,  was  the  product  of  the  American 
spirit.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  an  army  of  cltl- 
aens;  then,  as  now,  It  was  an  army  of  free- 
men: then,  as  now,  it  was  an  army  of  men 
who  knew  why  they  fought,  and  who  knew 
the  awful  consequences  if  they  failed.  It 
was  their  resolute  purpose  to  maintain  their 
new  country  as  a  free  country  that  com- 
pelled them  to  go  about  the  business  of  cre- 
ating an  army  and  waging  victorious  war. 

That  same  continental  army  marches  on 
today  with  the  millions  of  Americans  in 
EM  rope  and  In  Asia  and  through  the  enemy- 
Infested  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Those  who 
then  sailed  the  seas  with  Barry  and  Jones  sail 
again  with  the  lads  of  our  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  on  all  of  the  perilous  seven  seas.  New 
weapons  are  at  hand.  The  scale  of  warfare 
Is  broader  and  the  fields  of  battle  are  more 
far  fiung,  but  It  Is  the  same  American  spirit, 
the  same  will  to  win,  and  the  same  under- 
standing of  what  Is  at  stake  that  gives  to  our 
men  In  battle  today  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  vanquish  the  hordes  of  Nazis  and 
Jape  who  until  lately  believed  themselves 
unconquerable. 

It  la  well,  on  this  day  of  Independence, 
that  we  celebrate  the  Immortal  quality  of 
this  spirit  of  America.  It  is  well,  too,  that  we 
whose  racial  heritage  may  not  reach  back  to 
the  colonial  days  on  this  side  of  the  water 
Join  In  that  celebration.  We  also  are  par- 
takers of  the  American  spirit.  We  love  the 
rocks  and  rills  of  this,  our  country,  because 
we,  too,  have  sought  and  found  our  freedom 
here.  Our  sons  fight  for  that  freedom  with 
the  same  purpose  and  the  same  resolve  as  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  minutemen  of  the 
old  colony. 

The  Yankee  Division  today  Is  no  less  pa- 
triotic, no  less  American,  no  less  dedicated 
to  a  final  victory  for  freedom  In  this  great 
country,  than  wa*  the  Contlnenal  Army  that 
camped  on  the  Charles  In  1775. 

It  U  right,  therefore,  that  we  pay  tribute 
not  only  to  the,  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
who  In  this  setting  struck  the  first  blow  for 
America,  but  also  to  our  own  sons,  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  this  generation,  who  fight  all 
over  the  vrorld  for  the  same  free  country. 

The  Continental  Army  achieved  Its  first 
great  victory  In  the  liberation  of  Boston. 
The  American  Army  today  Is  also  the  libera- 
tor of  cities.  The  world  was  amazed  when 
the  proud  regiments  of  George  the  Third 
evacuated  this  prize  port  of  the  New  World, 
rather  than  endure  a  siege  laid  by  the  farmers 
of  New  England.  The  world  today  is  equally 
thrilled  by  the  liberation  of  Rome — the  first 
city  of  all  Christendom — throtigh  the  tri- 
umphant marches  of  an  American  Army  In 
Italy. 

It  must  have  been  with  fervent  prayers 
of  thanksgiving  that  the  people  of  the 
Eternal  City  watched  the  banners  of  the 
New  World,  many  of  them  carried  by  Italian - 
■  American  doughbojrs,  as  they  passed  through 
the  historic  arches  of  that  ancient  citadel. 
The  liberation  of  Rome  by  American  troops 
this  year  means  what  the  winning  of  Boston 
meant  in  the  Revolution.  It  means  that 
American  freedomr  Is  on  the  march,  carrying 
with  it  the  blessings  of  liberty.  It  means 
that  other  great  cities  now  in  the  hands  of 
agressors  shall  also  fall.  It  means  that  vic- 
tory and  peace  for  all  llberty-lovlng  peoples 
are  near  at  hand. 

But  Independence  Day  Is  not  a  day  for  the 
celebration  only  of  victories  In  battle.  On 
this  day  In  1776  our  forefathers,  while  In 
the  midst  of  battle,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  basic  principles  of  political  freedom  as 
conceived  by  men  who  had  undertaken  to 
.hew  a  new  nation  out  of  the  forests  of  an 
unexplored  continent.  The  Declaration  of 
IndepexMlence  was  an  Inevitable  proclama- 
tion because  It  gave  exprcaalon  to  tha  very 


hearts  of  the  colonists.  It  was  also  a  timely 
dociunent.  becavise  while  war  was  still  waged 
and  the  outcome  still  In  doubt  It  gave  direc- 
tion and  Inspiration  to  the  men  on  the  bat- 
tle line.  They  knew  why  they  fought,  but 
they  needed  to  know  that  all  the  people  of 
the  Colonies  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
high  purpose. 

And  so  when  the  couriers  galloped  away 
from  Philadelphia  bringing  news  to  all  the 
Colonies,  North  and  South,  of  the  final,  Irre- 
vocable, and  unanimous  decision  that  the 
fight  was  for  a  new  nation — based  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  freedom — national  unity 
In  the  New  World  was  born.  In  this  respect 
and  at  this  hour  we  present-day  Americans 
might  well  give  renewed  strength  to  our 
men  in  arms  by  evidence  of  a  greater  unity 
here  behind  the  lines. 

Today  we  still  hold  firmly  to  the  doctrines 
of  that  eighteenth  century  declaration.  As 
our  forefathers  arraigned  George  the  Third 
for  his  indefensible  acts  of  aggression  in 
America — so  do  we  charge  our  enemies  with 
crimes  agalsnt  freedom.  As  cur  forefathers — 
for  the  right'  to  be  self-governed,  and  free 
from  the  aggression  of  tjrrants — pledged  to 
each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honors,  so  do  we,  today,  dedi- 
cate all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  have,  for 
trliunph  of  the  Just  causa  we  defend. 

Total  war  Is  thought  to  be  a  new  concept. 
No  one  who  reads  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  who  knows  of  the  unqualified 
and  unanimous  support  which  that  declara- 
tion received  from  the  patriots  in  every  col- 
ony, can  doubt  that  total  war,  total  effort,  and 
total  sacrlfloe.  was  pledged  by  the  people  of 
America  as  they  created  and  sought  to  de- 
fend a  new  nation  on  this  continent. 

Today  the  world  marvels  at  the  speed,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  success  with  which  the 
United  States  has  been  mobilized  and  trans- 
formed Into  the  most  powerful  war  machine 
on  earth.  But  I  say  to  you.  that  the  totality 
of  our  war  effort  today  Is  no  more  remark- 
able than  the  totality  of  the  war  effort  of 
those  patriots  who,  surrounded  by  the  insti- 
tutions, the  garrisons,  and  the  vested  inter- 
ests of  a  despotic  royal  system,  dared  to 
rebel  and  to  fight  up  and  down  this  Atlantic 
seaboard  until  victory  was  theirs. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
these  are  the  inalienable  Ood-glven  rights  for 
which  this  Nation  was  made  and  for  which 
It  still  fights.  When  we  recite  this  hallowed 
phrase  we  dwell  most  often  upon  liberty, 
and  too  little  upon  pursuit  of  happiness. 
We  are  ever  vlgllent  for  the  protection  of  that 
Institutional  liberty  which  la  based  upon  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Let  us  not 
be  forgetful  of  the  God-given  right  to  pur- 
sue happiness  under  any  form  of  govenmient. 
Happiness  as  visualized  by  the  authors  of 
the  Declaration  was  that  sublime  state  in 
which  Individuals  would  be  at  peace  with 
their  God  and  at  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
It  did  not  imply  reckless  mirth,  or  license  on 
any  of  the  outward  signs  of  earthly  pleasure. 
Men  may  know  happiness  In  hardship,  priva- 
tion and  suffering,  If  they  are  good  and  char- 
itable men,  and  true  sons  of  God. 

But  oppression  by  a  tyrant  Is  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  happiness,  because  It  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  dignity  of  one  who  Is  created  in 
the  image  of  God — and  that.  In  essence,  was 
the  charge  made  against  George  the  Third. 
If  we  are  true  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  are  obliged,  as  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans, to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man  from  all  quarters — 
both  within  and  without  our  country.  And 
if  we  fight  today  to  preserve  »  system  of  free 
government  that  Is  based  upon  the  dignity 
of  man,  as  we  do,  we  must  be  careful  that 
our  own  actions,  within  our  own  country,  are 
consistent  with  our  war  aims. 

It  \B  lamentable  Indeed,  in  this  hour  of 
great  national  crisis,  that  we  should  have 
to  admit  that  the  pursuit  ot  b^;>plnese  wnixa 


threatened  even  within  our  borders.  While 
we  send  our  sons  beyond  the  seas,  to  wage 
war  against  the  aggressor  of  mankind,  we 
permit  to  thrive  among  our  own  citizenry 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Intolerance.  While 
we  proclaim  to  the  world  our  national  ad- 
herence to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man,  and 
our  irrevocable  dedication  to  the  civil  and 
religious  guarantees  of  our  own  American 
constitution,  we  are  blind  to  the  insidious 
spread  of  racial  and  religious  persecutions — 
even  In  neighborhoods  where  tho  Initial  bat- 
tles for  American  freedom  were  fought. 

No  nation,  however  strong,  however  clothed 
with  the  outvi'ord  symbol  of  liberty,  can  sur- 
vive the  Internal  persecution  of  Its  own 
citizens — even  thctigh  the  persecution  be 
aimed  at  a  small  minority.  The  greatness 
of  America  might  quickly  be  dissolved  If  this 
became  a  land  where  the  deserving  humble 
people  of  other  parts  of  the  world  might  no 
longer  find  protection.  The  prcud  banner  of 
cur  Republic  will  be  forever  sullied  If  we  al- 
low rampant  Intolerance  to  strike  down  de- 
fenseless persons  because  of  their  race  or 
creed. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  still  believe 
that  the  blessings  which  have  been  showered 
upon  this  land  flow  from  a  God  who  gives 
His  grace  to  those  who  observe  the  baslo 
virtues  of  good  men.  By  and  lar^e  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  a  charitable  people. 
In  the  past,  waves  of  ignorance  and  Intoler- 
ance have  beaten  in  vain  against  the  strong 
and  open  heart  of  America,  Let  tis  In  this 
hour,  by  our  Individual  and  collective  rededl- 
catlon  to  the  principles  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  resolve  that  the  heart  of 
America  shall  once  more  take  unto  her  pro- 
tection and  care  all  those  of  our  fellow  cltl- 
sens  who  are  threatened  with  the  cursed 
affliction  of  persecution. 

It  was  168  years  ago  today  that  a  group  of 
heroic  Americans  afflxed  their  names  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Among  the 
charges  which  they  made  against  George  the 
Third  was  that  he  had  excited  domeetlc  insur- 
rection among  the  colonists.  The  signera 
representing  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
were  Samuel  and  John  Adams  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine  and  Blbrldge  Gerry.  They  wera 
not  immlndful  of  the  dangers  to  follow.  They 
knew,  oh  so  well,  the  consequences  of  failure. 
They  were,  as  well,  confident  In  "the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,"  as  they  pledged 
to  each  other  their  "lives,  •  •  •  for- 
tunes, and  (their]  sacred  honor." 

By  this  great  declaration  they  set  forth 
on  a  great  adventure — an  adventtire  result- 
ing finally  In  the  establishment  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
Down  through  the  years  since  that  time, 
from  generation  to  generation,  has  come  the 
heritage  which  Is  now  In  our  hands — end 
which  Is  now  being  defended  by  our  sons — 
our  sons  who  are  flghtlng  on  land  and  sea, 
and  tmder  the  sea  and  In  the  air,  all  over  the 
world.  Largely  through  them  we  shall  pre- 
serve the  heritage,  untarnished,  for  those 
generations  yet  to  come. 

Many  of  oiu-  sons  will  die — as  men  died 
in  this  neighborhood  a  long  time  ago— and  to 
fully  keep  faith  with  them  we  must  this  time 
be  certain  of  the  role  In  which  we  are  cast. 
They  have  met  the  enemy.  They  have  suf- 
fered the  weight  and  fulluess  of  his  brutality. 
They  have  seen  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and 
have  felt  his  steel,  and  they  now  know,  as 
we  do,  that  In  God's  good  time  victory  on 
the  battlefield  will  be  ours.  When  that  vic- 
tory comes — and  God  speed  the  day — and  ou» 
enemies  lay  down  their  arms,  our  task  Is  not 
yet  finished.  We  must  Insist,  under  God'a 
further  guidance,  upon  a  peace  that  will  b* 
lasting.  We  must  stay  at  that  task,  and  it 
may  be  a  difficult  task,  until  confident  that 
tjrrants  cannot  again  rise  to  torment  axi4 
torture  men  and  nations. 

The  world  leadership  established  by  tha 
•ourage  and  the  vision  and  the  blood  of  tho 
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founders  mtist  be  maintained  and  exercised. 
We  must  renew  our  love  for  our  neighbor, 
and  our  confidence  in  each  other  here  at 
borne. 

These  who  lighted  the  flame  so  many  years 
•go.  Just  yonder  at  Concord  Bridge,  showed 
us  the  way,  and  we  must  keep  that  torch 
•glow  and  held  so  high  as  to  give  light  to 
the  world. 

On  occasions  during  the  passing  years  there 
have  been  mistakes,  but  there  must  not  be 
•  mistake  this  time. 

Our  loyal  legions  press  forward,  building 
battle  monuments  all  over  the  globe — monu- 
ments In  the  form  of  restored  freedom  and 
peace — and  we  here  at  home,  whose  hearts 
beat  with  theirs,  ask  Ood's  help  as  we  seek 
to  make  certain  that  that  peace  shall  endure. 


LiTcstijiation  of  Record  of  Hon.  Hury  S. 
Tnuaan,  of  BAissoari 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  MZW  MSZICO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  presume 
that  every  Senator  is  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  record  made  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Milligan.  United  States  district 
attorney  in  Missoiiri.  Mr.  Milligan  is 
the  United  States  district  attorney  who 
successfully  prosecuted  the  cases  against 
the  so-called  Pendergast  machine.  Re- 
eiently  I  learned  that  in  response  to  an 
Inquiry  from  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Mil- 
ligan had  written  a  letter  concerning 
oiu-  colleague  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  TRuuMf].  I  heard  about  it  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Milligan  asking  if  it  were 
true  that  he  had  so  responded  to  this 
inquiry  from  a  newspaperman.  I  sug- 
gested that  if  it  were  true.  I  should  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Today  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  MiUigan  in  reply  to  my  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  part 
of  the  letter  which  refers  to  the  investi- 
gation and  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  in  this  connection  be  printed  in 
the  AppendLx  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

AtlGTTST  23,  1944. 
Senator  Cakl  A.  Hatch, 
Ssnate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
OfeSB  Sbmatob  Hatch:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
•tfg*  receipt  of  your  letter  of  August  15.  1944. 
In  regard  to  a  letter  or  written  statement 
that  I  made  to  a  newspaperman  concerning 
Senator  Haut  S.  Truman,  of  Mlssovui. 

My  delay  In  answering  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  I  was  out  of  the  city  when  your  letter 
•rrived  and  have  only  returned  today. 

In  an  Interview  with  Mr.  Ray  Murphy,  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  In  answer  to  an  Inquiry 
concerning  Senator  TuxntAir,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  writing: 

"JULT  27.  1944. 
"DiAE  Snt:  In  the  long  series  of  Investiga- 
tions conducted  by  my  office  Involving  vote 
frauds  and  other  matters  of  corruption  In 
Kansa»  City,   ttam  finger   of   suspicion  was 
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HON.  HENRIK  S  ilPSTEAD 

or   MINNXaOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  August  2i  ( 
Tuesday,  Augus 


legislative  day  of 
15).  1944 


Mr.    SHIPSTEAD 
ask  unanimous  consen 
in  the  Record  an  addre:  s 
third  annual  conventic  n 
elation  of  Illinois  Eleqtric 
at    Springfield,    111 
1944.  by  Harry  Slatte>-y 
trator  of  the  R.  E. 
torial  from  the  St.  Lotis 
August  21,  1944,  enUtl^ 
pendent  R.  E.  A." 

There  being  no  objection 
and  editorial  were  ordi  ired 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 
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This  Is  the  first  public 
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States. 
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appointed  the  first  R 
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much  attention  to  It 
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am  glad  that  Senator  ' 
night,  and  other 
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I  am  sincere  In  saying  that  the  topic  1  have 
chosen  to  present  to  you.  the  Independence 
of  R.  E.  A.  Is,  In  my  Judgment,  of  crucial  Im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  this  great  agency,  - 
not  only  for  this  fall,  or  for  the  Immediate 
post-war  period,  but  for  the  next  25  years, 
at  least,  by  which  time  or  before,  you  wlU 
have  discharged  your  obligation  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  be  on  your  own. 

As  to  the  text  for  this  talk.  I  desire  to  read 
to  you  and  refresh  your  memories  concern- 
ing the  ninth  section  of  the  R.  E.  A.  Act  of 
1936. 

"Sbc.  9.  This  act  shall  be  administered  en- 
tirely on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  and  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  officials,  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees, and  in  the  promotion  of  any  such 
officials  or  employees,  no  political  teat  or 
qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given  con- 
sideration, but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator herein  provided  for  Is  found  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  be  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President,  and  any  ap- 
pointee or  selection  of  officials  or  employees 
made  by  the  Administrator  who  is  found 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  re- 
moved by  the  Administrator." 

This  language,  written  by  Senator  Norrle. 
and  Inserted  In  the  Norrls-Rayburn  Act.  was 
taken  verbatim  from  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  of  1933, 
and  the  whole  Nation  knows  that  Its  ob- 
servance has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
In  making  T.  V.  A.  the  success  that  it  Is  to- 
day— a  success  of  which  all  Americans  arte 
proud. 

The  prohibition  this  section  contains  rest* 
upon  a  fundamental  principle  which  is  em- 
phatically approved  as  sound  and  necessary 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  superintendents, 
managers,  directors,  and  consumer  members 
of  our  eight-hundred-and-odd  R.  E.  A.  coop- 
eratives. And  also  by  the  ablest  and  most 
disinterested  authorities  on  business  man. 
agement  by  Government  agencies  adminis- 
tering economic  undertakings  like  publlo 
power  and  rural  electrification  projects. 

The  crystal -clear  Intent  of  this  section  is 
to  prohibit  the  management  and  employees 
of  R.  E.  A. — some  600  when  the  war  broke,  and 
certain  to  exceed  a  thousand  In  the  near 
post-war  future — from  being  converted  Into 
a  political  machine  for  the  benefit  of  any  po- 
litical party  In  any  election.  State  or  Na- 
tional. In  calling  your  attention  to  this 
provision  as  a  broad  principle  of  Govern- 
ment and  an  efficient  administration,  as  well 
as  the  subject  of  Independence,  I  am  certain 
you  will  agree  that  I  am  not  violating  the 
spirit  or  text  of  the  section  I  have  Jvist  read. 
It  win  be  no  news  to  you  that  a  Senate 
inquiry  has  been  In  progress;  that  one  of  Its 
objectives  was  to  consider  whether  or  not 
R.  E.  A.  should  be  made  Independent  again; 
nor  that  the  subcommittee  conducting  the 
Inquiry,  consisting  of  two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans,  has  made  a  unanimous 
interim  report  recommending  this  restora- 
tion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  series  of  events 
took  place  that  made  this  Investigation  In- 
evitable. I  shall  not  recount  them  here. 
They  are  known  to  you.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain.  It  Is  better  to  have  had  the  In- 
quiry made,  not  by  opponents  of  Rural  EHec- 
triflcation  Administration,  but  by  Its  friends 
and  supporters  of  rural  electrification. 

The  most  Important  feature  of  the  report 
is  the  recommendation  for  the  restoration  of 
the  independence  of  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  approve  that  recommendation  because  It 
supports  a  principle  for  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
far  above  the  personal  Interest  of  myself  or 
any  other  man  or  set  of  men. 

This  question  Is  being  dlscusssed  In  every 
cooperative  In  the  Nation  today.    It  la  in  th» 
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mind  of  every  person  here  tonight.  It  la 
being  considered  by  thousands  of  interested 
friends  outside  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration fold.  You  have  a  right  to  know 
where  I  stand,  and  why.  and  I  shall  tell  you. 

The  act  of  1936  provides  that  "All  of  the 
powers  of  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  an  administrator." 
Further,  the  exercise  of  these  powers  was 
preserved  to  the  Administrator  In  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1939.  Listen  carefully  to 
this  language: 

"It  direct  that  the  'functions  and  activities 
of  Rural  Electrification  Administration  shall 
be  administered  In  that  department  by  the 
Administrator  of  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration under  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.'  ■• 

Let  us  ask,  Why  was  R.  B.  A.  and  Its  Ad- 
ministrator thus  made  Independent.  Just  as 
was  the  three-man  board  of  T.  V.  A?  And 
why  was  it,  like  T.  V.  A.,  in  the  words  of  the 
President,  "clothed  with  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment but  possessed  of  the  flexibility  and 
Initiative  of  a  private  enterprise?"  Plainly 
because  it  was  a  business  enterprise  In  behalf 
of  the  people  which  needed  business  man- 
agement. To  get  things  done  It  must  have 
freedom  of  action,  and  be  protected  from  the 
ancient  routine,  red  tape  methods  of  the  old 
bureaus  as  well  as  from  politicians. 

It  was  a  constructive  Job  that  required 
flrst-class  initiative.  But  It  also  was  a  de- 
fensive Job,  and  still  is,  despite  the  notion 
of  those  misguided  souls  who  seem  to  think 
we  can  now  safely  cooperate  and  drink  pink 
tea  with  men  who  would  rejoice  to  see  every 
co-op  in  the  United  States  In  bankruptcy, 
and  many  of  whom  will  do  their  sly  best  to 
put  them  there. 

I  repeat.  It  was  a  brand  new  enterprise, 
nnfltted  for  men  of  fixed  viewpoints  and 
habits.  "Area  service" — which  meant  mak- 
ing electricity  available  to  every  last  farmer 
in  a  given  feasible  area  at  a  price  he  could 
afford  to  pay,  had  never  been  tried  before. 
The  private  companies  derided  and  rejected 
It  because  their  experience  showed  It  un- 
sound from  their  profit-making  viewpoint. 
Their  engineering  pl%cedents  were  of  almost 
no  value  to  us.  They  were  accustomed  to 
build  lines  to  serve  city  people.  We  had  to 
build  lines  to  serve  farmers  over  wide  areas. 

In  this  unknown  field  we  had  to  find  our 
way.  We  had  to  pioneer  In  law.  We  had 
to  pioneer  In  engineering.  We  had  to  pioneer 
in  finance.  We  had  to  pioneer  In  manage- 
ment. We  had  to  pioneer  in  education  and 
information,  especially  to  convince  official 
America,  the  press,  the  engineering  world,  the 
public,  and  some  farmers,  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  We  had  to  convince  doubting 
Thomases  that  the  farmers  had  enough  busi- 
ness sense  and  cohesiveness  to  own  and  man- 
age electric  cooperatives.  I  congratulate  you 
In  Illinois,  and  the  cooperatives  In  every 
State  on  having  given  them  the  surprise 
of  their  lives. 

All  theae_  divisions  of  our  work  were  In- 
tertwined and  interrelated.  Team  play  was 
necessary.  The  divisions  and  sections  of  R. 
E.  A.  had  to  work  and  learn  together,  and 
the  men  to  know  each  other.  This  close 
team  play  l»  still  necessary  for  the  days 
ahead. 

Above  all,  they  needed  and  they  acquired 
in  the  school  of  experience  imderstandlng 
of  the  character  and  importance  of  this  great 
undertaking,  and  that,  over  the  first  6  years, 
la  what  happened.  Save  for  one  or  two 
deplorable  exceptions,  there  was  harmony, 
•8  the  committee  found.  But  Just  about 
the  time  we  had  learned  our  Job  and  gotten 
our  gait,  we  were  dismembered,  shoved 
•rotmd,  moved  out.  and  lost  a  large  numlier 
of  our  most  experienced  and  loyal  men  and 
women.  Worst  of  aU,  we  have  lost  the  old 
esprit  de  corps. 

But  let  John  Carmody  tell  it.  When  he 
was  before  the  comnxlttee  he  was  questioned 
M  to  his  eq>erlenoe.  and  his  advice  was  asked. 


He  said:  "We  had  a  smmll,  flexible  organi- 
zation which  could  turn  around  fast  and 
meet  Its  obligations.  We  had  the  statutes 
of  Congress  that  were  our  guide.  Ttiat  la  all 
we  needed.  We  had  our  appropriations,  and 
we  had  to  live  within  the  appropriations  and 
within  the  statutes.  It  was  all  very  simple 
and  effective." 

Asked  If  he  felt  that  he  could  not  effi- 
ciently conduct  the  affairs  of  R.  E.  A.  If, 
whenever  it  was  necessaiy  to  do  something 
he  had  to  go  through  Agriculture  and  get 
approval  over  in  another  department,  he  re- 
plied: 

"Well,  it  Just  put  five  or  six  more  layers  on 
top  of  us,  and  It  wasnt  a  question  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  me,  It  was  Just  the 
question  of  going  from  an  Independent 
agency  that  knew  what  it  was  doing  and 
knew  how  to  do  it  and  was  getting  the  Job 
done,  going  into  another  agency  where  we 
would  have  to  educate  a  great  many  people, 
chiefly  clerks,  because  the  business  of  a  bu- 
reau finally  gets  turned  over  to  a  few  clerks, 
not  to  the  people  who  really  know  the  total 
administrative  Job,  but  to  clerks  irrespective 
of  their  titles,  that  is  what  It  Is." 

Asked  why  he  resigned,  he  replied: 

"When  the  reorganization  plan  was  an- 
noimced  in  the  newspapers,  and  It  was  clear 
that  R.  E.  A.  would  lose  its  Independence  and 
become  a  bureau  In  a  very  large  organization, 
I  determined  Instantly  to  resign,  and  I  so 
advised  the  President." 

And  now  let  us  see  what  Senator  Norrls, 
who  more  than  any  other  one  man  is  known 
as  the  father  of  R.  E.  A.,  has  to  say.  On  June 
5,  1939,  Just  before  the  tramfer  was  effected, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  which,  by 
his  permission,  was  placed  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings.    He  said  In  part: 

"Mt  Deak  Ms.  PazsniEifT:  I  am  very  much 
worried  about  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. The  recent  order  transferring 
this  organization  to  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cult\ire,  I  fear.  Is  going  to  result  In  great 
damage  to  that  Administration.  I  have  had 
a  conference  with  Mr.  Carmody  and  have 
gone  over  the  situation  with  him  and  I  am 
afraid  the  transfer  as  proposed  Is  going  to 
mean  his  resignation.  *  *  *  He  has 
built  up  a  wonderful  organization.  It  com- 
mands the  respect  of  the  farmers  of  the  Na- 
tion. He  is  of  the  opinion  that  If  this  order 
Is  carried  out,  much  of  the  work  of  this 
organization,  accomplished  under  great  diffi- 
culties, win  to  a  great  extent  be  frustrated  and 
destroyed.  I  cannot  help  but  share  with 
him  this  beUef." 

And  what  does  the  Senator  think  today?  I 
quote  from  a  recent  letter: 

"In  the  act  setting  up  the  R.  E.  A.  It  is 
provided  it  shall  be  nonpartisan  and  inde- 
pendent (rf  politics.  It  Is  conceded  I  think 
by  every  friend  of  the  R.  E.  A.  the  Nation 
over  that  It  Is  necessary  for  its  success,  that 
it  be  freed  from  partisan  politics  and  that  it 
ahaU  not  become  a  partisan  political  football 
of  any  political  party." 

And  again: 

"I  would  be  glad  to  let  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  know,  if  they 
care  anything  about  my  opinion,  that  I  am 
opposed  and  always  have  been  to  having 
R.  B.  A  transferred  to  any  Department  of 
Government.  It  ought  to  be  an  mdependent 
organization,  and  It  miut.  If  It  Is  going  to 
succeed.  •  •  •  I  am  In  favor  of  any 
bill  that  Congress  can  enact  into  law  that 
win  restore  R.  E.  A.  to  its  independence." 

Permit  me  to  envision  my  hopes  for  the 
future  administration  of  R.  E.  A.  I  trust 
that  in  1960,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  birthday  dinner  of  R.  B.  A.,  som« 
speaker  wlU  be  able  truthfuUy  to  say: 

"The  wisdom  of  the  foimders  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  In  making  It 
an  Independent  business-like  enterprise;  In 
protecting  it  from  partisan  political  In- 
fluences; and  In  basing  tiie  selection  and 
pnHnotlon  ai  Its  employees  solely  vipoa  merit 


and  efliclency  baa  been  amply  demon- 
strated. 

"It  was  a  happy  clreumstanoe  for  the  farm- 
ers and  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Seventy -fourth  Congress  which  met  in  1986 
recognioed  that  there  are  no  such  tilings  aa 
Democratic.  Republican.  Progressive.  Social- 
ist, or  any  other  kind  of  political  kilowatt 
hours — only,  in  this  ease,  rural  kilowatt 
hours. 

"For  35  years,  with  one  Interim  now  hap- 
pUy  forgotten,  the  Administrator,  the  di- 
vision chiefs,  the  technical  staffs,  and  the 
employees  of  R.  E.  A.  down  to  the  last  mes- 
senger boy,  have  been  undisturbed  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  ups  and 
downs  of  politics  and  of  campaigns.  It  has 
made  little  difference  to  them,  aa  publlo 
servants,  which  party  was  'in'  or  'out'  or  how 
many  changes  In  Cabinet  officers  occurred. 

"The  once  tremendous  task  of  electrify- 
ing rural  America  has  now  t>een  accom- 
plished. The  fact  that  rural  rates  today  art 
below  levels  once  thought  Impossible,  that 
there  have  been  so  few  failures,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  older  co-ops  are  now  out  of 
debt,  and  that  the  Institution  is  an  honor 
to  the  Nation  Is  In  no  small  degree  due  to  the 
observance  of  the  law  written  to  prevent 
R.  E.  A.  becoming  a  patronage  dump.  And 
further  to  the  fact  that  the  cooperatives 
have  kept  themselves  free  from  self-seekers, 
political  henclunen.  and  racketeers." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  my  little  book,  once  in  circulation, 
titled  "Rural  America  Ughts  Up." 

"R.  E.  A.  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  democratic  process.  The  very 
method  by  wlilch  electric  cooperatives  are 
organised  and  managed  manifests  true  de- 
mocracy at  work  and  stimulates  the  courage 
to  make  It  work.  Millions  of  men.  women 
and  young  people  are  being  educated  and 
trained  In  the  application  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  Industry  and  finance.  R.  E.  A.  has 
Its  part  to  play  In  arresting  rural  decline 
and  restoring  farm  life  to  the  vigor  It 
possessed  when  the  Nation  was  young." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  Augxut  31, 
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warn  am  nnnEPCMDEMT  ettkal  wLMcmwiCATtaa 

AOMnnBTBATION 

Breaking  a  silence  which  he  stated  he  had 
maintained  out  of  deference  to  a  Senate  in- 
vestigation of  his  custodianship  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Harry  Slattery 
at  last  challenged  his  foes  to  open  combat 
with  the  watchword.  1  stand  for  an  inde- 
pendent R.  B.  A." 

The  sordid  plot  of  power-grasping  Inter- 
ests, spearheaded  by  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  and  its  presi- 
dent, Clyde  T.  Ellis,  which  for  more  than  a 
year  have  embarrassed  and  impeded  the 
R.  B.  A.  with  an  insurance  project.  Is  better 
known  than  he,  perhaps,  realizes.  Only  in 
cabalistic  Washington  cotild  a  man  like  Slat- 
tery, who  made  an  Important  contribution  to 
such  conservation  projects  as  Boulder  Dam, 
the  Federal  Power  Act.  the  investigation  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal,  be  kicked  around 
for  Insisting  that  R.  E.  A.,  like  T.  V.  A.,  "be 
administered  entirely  on  the  nonpartisan 
basis,"  as  the  charter  of  both  agencies  reads. 
It  was  time  that  he  break  his  sUenoe  aiul  live 
up  to  the  nomen.  bestowed  upon  him  by 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  of  "the  Irish  rebel." 

Although  former  Senator  George  Norrls.  o( 
Nebraska,  had  repeatedly  come  to  Slattery's 
defense,  his  vindication  was  not  effected  until 
a  Senate  investigation  gave  him  a  clean  bill 
of  health  and  recommended  that  the  agency 
be  restored  to  Independence  at  the  "earliest 
poaalble  time."  Simultaneously  this  recom- 
mendation directs  a  well-deserved  slap  at  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Wlckard.  for  the  eom- 
mlttee  which  Is  Investigating  R.  B.  A.  is  an 
Agricultural  Subcommittee.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
record  that  frooi  Uw  day  6  yeara  ago  whan 
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B.  ■.  A.  tMO«m«  BD  adjunct  of  tb«  Dtpart> 
mMit  of  Afrtculturt  It  hM  b««n  thot  through 
with  rtd  tap*  and  obnoiloua  mnutncM. 

Wtll  the  Sftut*  mak*  an  and  of  thia  politi- 
cal horaaplajr  and  rMtora  R.  I  As  tndapand- 
•neat  Will  It  do  m  "at  tha  aarllaat  poaalbto 
tlma'V  That  tlma  U  now  If  R.  I.  A.  la  to  pUj 
Itc  uaaful  rola  in  poat*war  rthabUltatlon. 


Rctcut  And  Rccofnition  of  Hebrtw 
P«opU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
i-  or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS),  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr.  Thomas]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  preaalng  reconversion 
measures  with  which  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  are  busy  have  prevented 
me  from  speaking  to  you  tonight  as  I  origi- 
nally planned  from  the  platform  of  the 
Second  Emergency  Conference  to  Save  the 
Jewish  People  of  Europe. 

This  second  emergency  conference,  which 
ended  tonight  In  New  York  City,  had  before 
It — as  Its  name  suggests — a  most  Important 
-.  and  urgent  task,  the  task  of  formulating  con- 
crete claims  and  proposals  to  effectuate  the 
rescue  of  the  several  million  Jews  surviving 
In  Europe  today. 

The  fact  that  a  Second  Emergency  Con- 
ference to  Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe 
was  nacaaaary.  following  the  first  one.  held 
Just  over  a  year  ago,  is  sad  In  Itself.  Por, 
despite  the  able  planning  of  the  first  con- 
ference and  despite  the  very  active  work  of 
the  crxisadlng  emergency  committee  to  save 
the  Jewish  people  of  Emope  during  the 
elapaed  year,  this  most  tragic  problem  Is  still 
befcn-e  us  awaiting  determined  and  large- 
scale  action  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
Nations. 

We  all  know  well  enough  the  magnitude  of 
the  disaster  which  has  befallen  the  Jewish 
people  of  Europe;  nearly  35  percent  of  their 
total  have  been  murdered.  Proportionately 
thia  would  mean  18.000.000  British  casualties, 
62.000.000  Russian  casualties  or  M.OOO.OOO 
American  casualtlea. 

The  disaster  has  not  come  suddenly.  It  Is 
the  culmination  of  long  decades  of  persecu- 
tion and  confusion  In  which  nothing  Is 
definite  and  clear,  not  even  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "Jew." 

And  It  Is  the  confusion  about  their  status 
arhlch  has  made  the  wholesale  murder  of 
the  Jews  of  Europe  possible  and  has  ham- 
pered Intervention  on  their  behalf. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  rescue  efforts  that  their 
position  be  clarified,  at  least  as  to  terminol- 
ogy and  definition. 

Than  are  Jews  In  Riaasia  and  there  are 
Jews  in  England.  Millions  of  my  fellow 
Amerteans  are  Jews.  What  Is  their  relation 
to.  and  what  differentiates  them  from,  the 
Jews  of  Axu  Rumania  axul  Hungary  or  from 
the  Jews  of  Poland?  Spiritually  they  ara 
•il  J«wa.    But.  practically  apaaUng,  Amar* 
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lean  Jtwa  ara  mambers  of 
fraa  Nation— tha  United 
tha  Jtwa  of  England  ara 
Jaws  of  Russia  ara 
of  Waraaw  and  Bucharest 
Jeniaalem,  ara— what? 

Thia  "what"  la  tha 
efforts  to  reacua  the 
that  great  question  mark 
tain  that  they  are  natlonikls 
In  which  they  live  and 
U  a  purely  internal  affair 

The  fact,  however,  la 
together  with  those  of 
were  fortunate  enough 
back  to  Palestine,  constltiite 
national  life  waa  auapenc^d 
and  which  Is  now  reborn 

Thus,  these  people  of  Eif'ope 
factually  constitute   the 
Nation.     Consequently 
does  not  mean  EngUshme 
Jewish  religion;   It  most 
mean  the  millions  of 
referred  to  as  Jews,  who 
cans  of  Hebrew  descent 
religion.    They  do  not  belf)ng 
Nation,  no  more   than 
belongs  to  the  Dutch  Natbn 
Willkle  belongs  to  the  Oeryian 
are  Americans  first,  last 
ancestors   way  back,   2,i 
Hebrews. 

Justice  Frankfurter,  for 
Hebrew.     He  is  an  Amerl<  an 
scent,  practicing  the  Jewish 
as  Justice  Murphy  la  an 
descent,  practicing  the 

This  might  be  an  abstract 
problem  as  far  as  Justlci 
the  other  millions  of 
descent  are  concerned, 
tlon  in  Europe  it  Is  a  prol^em 
\irgency  and  reality, 
of  life  and  death. 

Now,  if  we  understand 
the  Hebrew  In  Europe  we 
to  take  Immediate  action 
the  continued  slaughter 
Innocent  men,  women. 

Up  to  several  weeks  ago 
sands  of  Hebrews  were  dall 
trains  which  took  them  to 
camp  of  Poland.    The 
in  Geneva  has  made  it  kn<lwn 
Ity  of  the  Hiugarlan 
Hebrews  \p.  Hungary  "holding 
to  Palestine  will  receive 
authorities  to  leave  for 

This  creates  an  entirel] 
which   the  responsibility 
shoulders    and.    more 
shoulders  of  the  British 

As  an  American  and  as 
ture  to  suggest  to  the  British 
the  mandatory  for  Palestl  le 
inescapable  moral  duty  tc 
garian    Government — thrc  ugh 
tlonal  Red  Cross — that 
admitted  into  Palestine 

I  am,  of  course,  aware 
disagreements  regarding 
of  Palestine  which  have 
play  such  a  tragically  small 
at  a  time  when  its  sons 
undergone  the  greatest  ortleal 
tyred  history. 

I  was  happy  to  learn, 
posal  made-  In  this  direction 
Committee  of  National 
arates  the  rescue  questlc^ 
plexity  of  the  Palestine 

The  Hebrew  committee 
be  established  in  Palestine 
ahelters — free  ports — into 
fleeing  their  German 
admitted  and  kept  in  a 
the  emergency    refugee 
President  has  established 
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tlons  were  paaaed  and  planks  inaerted  in  both 
platforms  to  tha  effect  that  the  gatee  of  Palea- 

tine  be  thrown  wide  open  to  all  escaping 
Hebrews,  ThU  represenU  the  will  of  prac- 
tically the  entire  American  Nation.  Cer- 
tainly we  are  all.  therefore,  for  the  Imme- 
dlaM  establishment  In  Paleatlne  ol  emer- 
gency  rescue  shelters, 

It  Is  credltabU  that  the  Hebrew  com- 
mittee, moved  by  the  horrible  plight  of  its 
people,  should  concentrate  all  Its  efforts  to 
obtain  the  establlihment  of  emergency  rescue 
shelters.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Is  not 
enough;  that  the  time  Is  overdue  when  we 
of  the  United  Nations  must  extend  to  the 
tormented  Hebrew  people  our  brotherly  hand 
of  solace  and  that  this  should  be  done  with 
the  dignity  due  an  ancient  and  honorable 
nation  which.  In  the  time  of  Its  sovereign 
existence,  gave  us  the  greatest  book  of  all, 
the  Bible. 

It  was  more  than  3  years  ago  that  I  first 
urged  that  we  recognize  the  Hebrew  nation 
as  one  of  the  United  Nations — and  a  fellow 
partner  In  the  common  war  against  Axis 
tyranny. 

Let  it  be  made  clear  that  the  3.000,000  He- 
brew men,  women,  and  children  who  have 
died  in  this  war  have  not  died  in  vain  as  use- 
less victims  of  German  mass  murder  but  that 
they  have  died  as  honored  casualtlea  In  a 
world  struggle  for  decent  humanity. 

Let  us  recognize  the  surviving  5,000,000 
Hebrews  as  a  renascent  nation  whose  banner 
waves  among  those  of  the  other  United 
Nations. 

Let  the  Hebrew  guerrilla  bands  who  are 
fighting  the  enemy  In  Europe  and  the  30.000 
Hebrews  In  the  Palestinian  Regiment  be  given 
the  chance  to  fight  in  their  own  name  and 
under  their  own  banner  in  a  Hebrew  Army. 

Let  us  permit  their  own  statesmen  and  rep- 
resentatives to  participate  in  the  councils  of 
the  United  Nations  where  their  interests  are 
involved,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  In- 
ter-Governmental Committee  on  Refugees, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  Inter-Allied  Commis- 
sion on  War  Crimes  in  London,  for  It  is 
against  the  Hebrews  that  80  percent  of  the 
atrocities  in  this  war  have  been  committed. 

And  finally,  let  their  statesmen  as  repre- 
aentatlves  of  a  people  who  have  lost  more 
than  one-third  of  their  population  in  this 
war  participate  In  the  settlement  of  the  peace 
and  in  the  planning  of  a  better  world  In 
which  their  nation  too  can  live  in  freedom 
and  with  honor,  in  a  world  free  from  the 
fear  of  aggression  and  war. 


Newdealand,  My  Newdealand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21. 1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  P.  J.  McCollum,  editor  of  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's most  influential  dailies,  the  Coa- 
linga  Record,  would  modestly  disclaim 
the  title  of  "poet  laureate,"  even  of  his 
own  home  town,  least  of  all,  of  that 
mystic  realm  of  Newdealia,  a  recent  pro- 
duction of  his,  one  which  was  inspired  by 
recent  political  trends,  is  well  worthy  of 
incorporation  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  a  most  timely  contribution  to  the 
gayety  of  the  Nation,  if  not  to  the  com- 
fort of  those  whose  administrative  activ- 
ities he  80  gently  chides. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  McColIum's  poetlCAl  pro- 
nouncement to  which  X  have  Just  re- 
lerred  U  the  following: 

NIWDIALAND,   MT   MBWDSALAMa 

(Tune:  My  Maryland) 

With  hiunble  hearts  to  thee  we  bow« 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 
Mo  power  but  thtna  shall  rule  us  now, 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 

Where  onoe  Old  Glory  floated  free 

Wavea  now  the  banner  of  F.  D., 

And  prostrate  In  the  dust  are  we, 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 

Can  e'er  a  fairer  name  be  foundt 

Newdealand.  My  Newdealand. 
There's  music  In  the  lilting  sound— 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 
Thy  radio  words  that  sear  and  bum 
Let  those  who  question  swiftly  learn 
From  coast  to  coast  and  then  return, 
Newdealand,  My  Newdealand.         ^ 

Oiu-  every  need  thy  favor  fills, 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 
Except  to  meet  our  Income  bllla, 

Newdealand.  My  Newdealand. 

Beneath  thy  dictates  so  benign 

That  daUy  greet  us,  line  by  line. 

Our  very  garbage  cans  are  thine, 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 

Thou  dost  protect  us  from  all  care, 
Newdealand.  My  Newdealand. 

No  voice  but  thine  shall  fill  the  air, 
Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 

We  can  but  follow,  thou  shalt  lead. 

Direct  our  very  thought  and  deed. 

Thou  tellest  what  to  plant  and  feed, 
Newdealand.  My  Newdealand. 

Thy  agents  clutter  every  town. 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 
Thy  spoken  wrath  shall  crush  us  down, 

Newdealand,  My  Newdealand. 
Thy  wUl  be  done,  oh.  Mighty  One. 
The  earth,  the  air,  the  stars,  the  sun. 
The  whole  shebang  is  thine  to  run, 

Newdealand,  Oh  Newdealand. 

— f.  /.  McCollum. 


Suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  aegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
that  a  sound  and  timely  editorial  from 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Star  that  the  Congress  should  take  favor- 
able action  on  the  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Sttmners,  and  myself  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  give  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  will  also  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  elect  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress. 

As  I  see  it,  the  argument  made  by  the 
Star  is  unanswerable.  No  sound  reason 
can  be  given  why  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  not  be  given  the 
vote,  the  same  as  all  other  American  citi- 
seui.   Thif  U  particularly  true  so  far  m 


the  soldiers  now  defending  our  Oovem- 
ment  are  concerned.  They  are  fighting 
for  their  country  the  lame  ai  all  other 
American  soldiers,  and  are  making  a 
great  sacrifice.  They  are  paying  taxes  to 
support  the  Government,  the  same  as  tha 
people  of  all  other  cities,  but  they  are 
wrongfully  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
American  cltir«ns.  so  far  as  a  part  In 
their  Government  Is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiTTsa  rsoM  A  aoLDXta 

"If  we  Waahlngtonlana  now  aervlng  In  the 
armed  forces,  or  those  at  home,  are  capable 
of  fighting,  or  running  the  war  front  at 
home,  why  are  we  not  as  capable  of  casting 
a  vote  as  any  other  American?" 

The  soldier  who  asks  that  question  of 
The  Star— his  letter  Is  printed  elsewhere  on 
this  page  today — has  every  reason  to  be 
puzzled  over  a  condition  that  Is  a  shameful 
contradiction  of  many  of  the  things  he  is 
told  he  Is  fighting  for.  He  and  his  comrades 
and  their  families  here  at  home  are,  of  course, 
"as  capable"  of  casting  a  vote  as  other  Ameri- 
cans, if  c^abillty  in  that  respect  Is  measured 
In  terms  of  intelligence,  loyalty,  and  other 
marks  of  good  citizenship. 

They  cannot  vote  becavise  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution,  without  knowing 
where  or  when  the  Capital  they  provided  for 
would  be  founded,  failed  to  provide  a  method 
of  voting  for  the  people  who  some  day  might 
live  there.  They  may  have  taken  It  for 
granted  that  the  States  which  ceded  the  land 
for  a  Capital  would  take  care  of  the  voting 
rights  of  their  citizens. 

But  that  failure,  or  oversight,  then  Is  sub- 
ject to  remedy  now.  The  remedy  lies  In  the 
Joint  resolution  by  Representative  SireiMzas, 
of  Texas,  and  Senator  Cappeb,  of  Blansas,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  In  the  Congress  and 
among  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice 
President  members  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  District  constituting  the  scat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  such  num- 
bers and  with  such  powers  as  the  Congress 
shall  determine.  All  legislation  hereunder 
shall  be  subject  to  amendment  and  repeal." 


A  Summary  and  Explanation  of  die  Pro- 
visions of  the  So-called  Dingell-Celler 
Bill  (H.  R.  5227)  To  Proride  a  National 
Program  for  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, and  for  Other  Purposes 

I 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  I 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JKBSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  28. 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  the  House  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  understand  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Dingell- 
Celler  bill— H.  R.  5227—1  have  requested 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  summary  and  explanation  of  the 
several  provisions  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  was  drawn  by  a  nonpartisan 
unofficial  committee  of  the  membership 


of  the  House.  In  drawing  the  bill  tha 
committee  has  considered  all  of  the  legis- 
lation that  has  been  offered  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  providing  a  national 
program  for  war  mobllliatlon  and  re- 
conversion. 

We  contacted  and  had  the  benefit  of 
the  advice  and  couneel  of  representatives 
of  the  American  Pedrratlon  of  Labor,  tha 
C.  I.  C,  and  the  railroad  brotherhooda. 
I  am  Informed,  and  believe  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  that  the  above  bill  has 
the  approval  and  support  of  each  of  tha 
above-named  labor  unions. 

It  is  a  compromise  bill.  It  has  been 
carefully  drawn.  It  deserves  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  membership  of 
this  House. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows: 

Section  11  declarea  the  objectlvea  of  the 
act. 

Section  102  eatablishes  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  to  be  headed 
by  a  director  at  a  salary  of  $16,000  a  year. 
Included  in  the  office  would  be  the  Office  of 
Contract  Settlement,  the  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Administration,  and  the  Retraining  and 
Reemployment  Administration. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  is  authorized  to  form- 
ulate such  plana  aa  are  neceaaary  to  meet  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace;  to  issue  directives  to  other 
agencies;  to  make  appropriate  studies,  re- 
ports, and  recommendations  to  Congress;  to 
consvilt  and  cooperate  with  governmental 
and  private  groupw;  and  to  employ  personnel 
to  carry  out  these  activities.  Reports  ara 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  quarterly,  sum- 
marising the  work  of  the  office  and  appraising 
the  activities  of  the  various  executive  agen- 
cies In  the  field  of  demobilization  and  post- 
war adjustment. 

Section  103  creates  an  advlaory  board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  subject  to  Senata 
confirmation,  consisting  of  three  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  three  representatives  of 
labor,  three  repreaenUtlves  of  agriculture, 
and  one  public  representative  who  Is  to  be 
chairman.  The  Board  Is  to  advise  with  the 
Director  with  respect  to  war  mobUlzation 
and  reconversion  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him  relating  to  legislation,  policiea, 
and  procedures. 

Section  104  establishes  a  special  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  Hoxise  on  post-war 
adjustment.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  four 
Members  from  each  House,  not  more  than 
two  from  each  House  being  members  of  the 
majority  party.  The  committee  is  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  study  with  regard  to  legis- 
lation, demcbilization  and  post-war  adjust- 
ment, consult  with  the  President,  the  Direc- 
tor and  appropriate  standing  Congressional 
committees,  and  study  and  review  the  report 
submitted  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

Section  201  directs  Government  contracting 
agencies  to  terminate  prime  contracts  for 
war  production  whenever  performance  under 
such  contracts  will  not  be  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Such  contracts  are 
not  to  be  continued  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  business  and  employment  unleaa 
continuance  In  whole  or  In  part  la  neceaaary 
to  avoid  substantial  Injury  to  a  plant  or 
property. 

Section  aoa  provldea  that  curtailment  of 
war  production  or  termination  of  war  con- 
tracts are  to  be  managed  ao  aa  to  be  Inte- 
grated and  synchronized  with  tha  expansion 
or  reaiimptlon  of  other  war  or  nonwar  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  effectuate  thia  policy, 
Oovemment  contracting  agendea  are  to 
report  ctirrent  and  anticipated  changes  In 
requlremcsta  to  tha  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production    Board.      Gk>T«mD«nt    contMl 
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agenelea  ai  e  to  permit  the  expansion,  resump- 
tion, or  initiation  ol  nonwar  production 
^rtkmcver  the  war  the  war  effort  la  not  ad- 
^tmij  affected:  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
W*r  Production  Board  la  authorized  to  estab- 
luh  policies  to  be  followed  by  Government 
contracting  agencies  In  selecting  individual 
contracts,  or  classes  of  contracts,  for  curtail- 
ment, nonrenewal,  or  termination. 

SKUon  203  creates  In  the  Office  of  War 
IfoMUsatlon  and  Reconversion  a  board  of 
■ppMli.  to  consist  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  Sanate 
confirmation,  each  of  whom  Is  to  receive 
•8.000  annually  and  serve  3  years.  Persons 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  Government 
control  agency  In  allocating  available  ma- 
tflriya  may  apply  for  a  hearing  before  the 
board  of  appeals.  If  the  board  of  appeals  Is 
•aUsfled  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
control  agency  substantially  Interferes  with, 
or  curtails  the  operations  of,  the  appellant 
and  that,  as  a  result,  serious  unemployment 
of  the  appellant's  employees  will  come  about, 
or  that  the  Interests  of  the  consumers  of 
the  appellants  products  will  be"  substan- 
tially impaired,  the  board  of  appeals  will  so 
report  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilisation  and  Reconversion,  who  will 
thereupon  allocate  sufficient  of  the  short 
material  to  the  appellant  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  hardship  to  the  appellant's 
employees,  or  to  the  consumers  of  hU 
prot^uct. 

Saetlon  204  instructs  the  Attorney  General 
to  ouike  surveys  to  detemvlne  whether  any 
faet43r  csJata  wblcb  may  tend  to  eliminate 
conpatltlon.  create  a  strengthened  monop- 
oly, injtire  small  business,  and  otb«rwla« 
pvonote  undue  concentration  of  eoonomie 
povMT.  either  during  the  war  or  in  the  period 
of  post- war  transition.  Tha  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  resulu  of 
hu  tunreys  and  recommend  stKb  legislation 
•a  he  deems  desirable. 

flection  SOI  seta  out  the  objectives  of 
title  ni.  which  are.  basically,  to  faciliute 
the  maxim tm:i  utilization  of  the  national 
manpower,  both  during  the  war  and  durliig 
the  transition  from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. 

Section  303  creates  a  retraining  and  re- 
employment administration,  to  tie  headed  by 
an  administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
tor  a  years,  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
who  Is  to  receive  $13,000  annually.  The  ad- 
ministrator, under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector, Is  to  establish  a  unified  reemploy- 
ment program,  to  maintain  full  Information 
on  declining  and  Increasing  employment  op- 
portunities, provide  for  placement  of  work- 
ers In  employment  and  to  oversee  the  financ- 
ing of  workers  during  such  times  as  em- 
plojnnent  Is  not  available.  The  Issuance  of 
regulations  by  the  Administrator  to  govern 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  In  these 
fields  Is  authorized. 

Section  303  creates  an  advisory  committee 
for  retraining  and  reemployment,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  10  Government  agen- 
cies mentioned  by  name,  and  such  others 
as  the  Administrator  may  designate. 

Section  304  directs  the  War  Production 
Board  and  other  agencies  in  possession  of 
auch  data  to  furnish  to  the  Administrator 
full  Information  on  cxirrent  and  projected 
•chedules  of  production.  The  War  and  Navy 
Deparunents  are  iiwtructed,  insofar  as  mili- 
tary security  permits,  to  keep  the  Adminis- 
trator Informed  on  current  and  projected 
rate*  of  diacharge  of  servicemen.  The  policy 
Is  entmciatad  that  the  armed  torem  are  to 
liischarge  aanrietmen  as  rapidly  aa  war  and 
.**^*1T**  naoirts  permit.  The  retention  of  per- 
f'^^H  In  tbe  armed  forces  merely  for  the 
parpose  of  preventing  unemployment  or 
awaiting  <^iportumties  for  employment  Is 
prohtbncd. 

Bxtlon  305  instructs  the  Admlnlstrattw  to 
ptrtorm  his  duties  through  the  lacUltlea  and 
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through   appropriate   Stat^ 
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copied  from  the  Railroad 
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tlon.  as  provided  In  scctl  )n 
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Railroad  Unemployment 
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In  the  administration  of 
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pay  them  or  forward  them  to  the  Treasury 
for  pavment  and  to  furnish  funds  to  the  ex- 
tent that  benefits  would  be  payable  under 
the  State  law.  The  Administrator  may  ter- 
minate an  agreement  with  a  SUte  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  af- 
firmed, if  the  SUte  requests,  by  a  court,  that 
the  State  is  failing  substantially  to  comply 
with  the  agreement. 

Section  402  (c)  provides  that  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  and  the  Unemployment 
Compsnsatlon  Board  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  to  participate  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  interim  placement  benefits. 

Section  402  (d)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  use  Federal  agencies  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Interim  placement  benefits  to 
whatever  extent  Is  necessary  after  the  services 
of  the  State  agencies  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  have  been  used  to  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  extent. 

Section  402  (e)  gives  the  claimants  for 
benefits  the  right  to  be  heard  before  a  State 
appellate  tribunal,  where  a  State  administers 
the  benefits,  or  before  a  tribunal  of  a  Federal 
agency,  in  cases  where  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  or  some  other  Federal  agency 
administers  the  benefits. 

Section  403  (f)  authorizes  Federal  court 
review  decisions  of  the  agencies  administer- 
ing Interim  placement  benefits. 

Section  402  (g)  limits  review  to  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  in  the  bill. 

Section  403  (h)  provides  for  court  review 
of  a  finding  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
that  the  State'  Is  not  complying  with  the 
terms  of  Its  agreement  with  the  Administra- 
tor. 

Section  402  (1)  provides  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  respective  obligations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  agencies. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  tbe  benefits  over  and  above  tbs 
amounts  payable  under  the  State  laws. 

Section  402  (j)  provides  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  respective  obligations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  402  (k)  provides  for  the  payment 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  extra  expenses  of 
tbe  Railroad  Retirement  Board  Incurred  by 
reason  of  Its  participation  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Interim  placement  benefits. 

Section  403  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  delegate  his  authority  to  appropriate  per- 
sons or  agencies.  So  long  as  an  agreement 
with  a  State  agency  is  In  effect,  delegation  of 
such  authority  to  such  agency  may  not  be 
revoked  or  modified. 

Section  404  confers  general  administrative 
powers  on  the  Administrator,  authorizes  em- 
ployment of  personnel,  authorizes  sectiring 
of  necessary  information,  and  provides  pro- 
cedures If  necessary  information  Is  refused 
by  the  persons  having  possession  of  it. 

Section  405  amends  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights 
by  adding  to  the  readjustment  allowance  un- 
der title  V  an  additional  weekly  allowance 
of  $5  for  each  of  not  more  than  3  dependents. 
Thus,  the  maximum  weekly  amount  payable 
under  title  V  of  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  would 
be  $36.  Dependents  would  include  unmar- 
ried children  under  18  or  children  of  any  age 
if  because  of  mental  defects  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  self-support,  wives,  and  parents  Inca- 
pable of  self-support  and  dependent  on  the 
veteran.  The  limitation  on  readjustment  al- 
lowances of  52  weeks  Is  changed  to  an 
amount,  in  any  2  consecutive  years,  equal  to 
52  times  the  weekly  benefit. 

Section  601  authorizes  the  Federal  Works 
AdmlnlstratcM-  to  make,  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purfKtse,  loans  or  advances 
to  the  States  and  their  subdivisions,  to  aid 
in  the  making  of  investigations  and  studies, 
surveys,  designs,  plans,  spedflcations,  or  the 
like  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  public 
works.  Funds  apprcpriated  for  this  purpose 
are  to  be  allotted,  90  percent  In  the  propor- 
tion which  the  population  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  the  States,  and 
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10  percent  In  accordance  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator,  except 
that  no  State  may  be  allotted  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  available  funds. 
Advances  are  to  be  repaid  if  and  when  the 
construction  of  the  public  works  so  planned 
Is  undertaken. 

Section  601  contains  definitions.  Most  of 
these  are  routine.  Tbe  following  are  Im- 
portant: 

A  week  of  unemployment  Is  any  7  con- 
secutive calendar  days  in  which  a  person  has 
remuneration  of  less  than  $3. 

Dependents  include  unmarried  children 
tmder  18  dependent  on  an  Individual;  the 
wife  of  an  Individual  dependent  on  him;  and 
dependent  parents  Incapable  of  self-support. 

Employment  means  any  service  performed 
as  a  civilian  after  December  31.  1940,  by  an 
employee  for  his  employer  and  includes 
civilian  service  outside  of  the  United  States 
for  a  United  States  war  contractor  by  a  per- 
son who  was  on  September  16  a  citizen  of  or 
resident  in  the  United  States.  Govern- 
mental service  and  maritime  service  Is  also 
Included.  Excluded  is  service  for  a  foreign 
government,  domestic  service,  or  service  for 
a  member  of  the  person's  family. 

Weekly  wages  are  defined  as  one-thirteenth 
of  tbe  wages  In  that  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  benefit 
year  in  which  wages  were  highest.  This  Is 
tbe  usual  wage  base  under  State  compensa- 
tion laws. 

Section  003  authorises  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations. 

Section  603  provides  that  the  act  except  as 
otherwise  specified  becomes  effective  immedi- 
ately and  terminates  24  months  after  tbe 
termination  of  hostilities.  Termination  of 
hostilities  means  termination  of  hostilities 
of  tbs  wars  in  which  the  United  States  Is  now 
engaged  as  declared  by  a  Presidential  proc- 
lamation or  concurrent  resolution  of  tbe 
Congress. 

Section  604  specifics  that  If  any  provision 
of  the  act  la  held  invalid  tbe  remainder  of 
tbe  act  Is  not  to  be  affected. 

flection  606  terminates  the  present  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  when  tbe  Director 
created  by  the  act  takes  office,  and  transfers 
the  records,  property,  and  unexpended  appro- 
priations from  the  present  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  to  the  new  Office  of  War  Mobill- 
Eatlon  and  Reconversion. 

Section  606  continues  the  orders,  policies, 
procedures,  and  directives  prescrlt)ed  by  the 
present  Director  of  War  Mobilization  until 
superseded  by  the  new  Director. 

Section  607  specifies  that  no  alien  shall  be 
employed  In  any  capacity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act  unless  he  has  served  honor- 
ably In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  608  titles  the  act  as  the  "War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944." 


'The  Veterans  Have  a  Right  to  Expect 
That  the  Realities  to  Which  They 
Return  Will  Conform  To  the  Ideals 
for  Which  They  Foafhf— Got.  Earl 
Warren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALirOENU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  21. 1944 
Mr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  just  extended  to  me  by  the 


membership  of  the  House,  I  hand  to  the 
Public  Printer  for  incorporation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress which  was  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Earl  Warren,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  California,  at  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  CaUfornia,  con- 
vention, a  conclave  which  convened  at 
Los  Angeles  on  August  15  last. 

As  that  which  this  great  Governor  of  a 
great  State  then  had  to  say  will  influence 
greatly  the  trend  of  contemporaneous 
events,  his  remarks  are  deserving  of  a 
far  wider  audience  than  the  one  that 
crowded  to  overflowing  the  Philharmonic 
Auditorium  on  that  memorable  occasion. 
Its  reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  contribute  much  toward  that  end 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  address  of 
Governor  Warren  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  is  the  following: 

Commander  Haughton,  comrades,  and 
friends  of  the  Legion,  when  we  met  at  San 
Francisco  on  August  17,  Just  1  year  ago,  the 
state  of  the  war  was  very  different  than  It  Is 
today. 

At  that  time  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun- 
try were  just  beginning  to  reveal  tbe  fullness 
of  their  power. 

Our  boys  had  taken  the  island  of  Vella  la 
Vella  In  the  Solomons.  With  the  British 
they  had  invaded  Sicily;  Messina  was  ours, 
but  the  battle  for  Italy  had  not  yet  begun. 
The  Russians  were  bettllng  for  Kharkov  and, 
although  they  had  taken  Bryansk,  tbey  found 
the  Nazis  still  strong  in  counterattack. 

In  ftill  possession  of  Europe,  the  Oennans 
were  boasting  a  new  secret  weapon  to  launch 
against  our  gathering  forces  in  England. 

On  the  Pacific  eosst  aircraft  plants  were 
calling  urgently  for  160,000  additional  w^kers 
within  30  days. 

A  year  ago  we  had  taken  the  Initiative  on 
all  fronts,  but  the  day  of  victory  seemed  far 
away. 

Today  that  initiative  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  world-wide  offensive  against  the 
Axis,  with  coordination  and  striking  power 
never  witnessed  before  In  the  history  of 
warfare. 

Americans  have  Jumped  from  the  Solomons 
to  the  Marshalls  and  the  Ollberts;  have 
passed  the  Carolines  to  strike  the  Marianas, 
and  Guam  Is  once  more  an  American  Island. 
Tojo  has  gone.  Kloso,  his  successor,  warns 
the  Japanese  people  that  a  direct  thrust 
against  their  homeland  Is  imminent. 

We  are  steadily  completing  our  struggle 
for  Italy,  and  the  battle  Is  on  as  far  north 
as  the  classic  city  of  Florence.  The  Rus- 
sians have  liberated  their  country,  are  pound- 
ing Warsaw  in  Poland,  and  are  poised  for 
the  Invasion  of  East  Prussia. 

Doughboys  and  Tommies  have  extended 
the  D-day  beabhhead  through  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  now  move  forward  on  a  com- 
plete front  of  130  miles  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  Paris. 

The  secret  weapon  Is  known,  and  Its  dan- 
gers csld.  be  reckoned  with.  The  Naal,  no 
longer  boasting.  Is  fearful  of  his  own  army. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  we  begin  to  hear  more 
of  cut-backs  and  less  of  manpower. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  within 
the  year  has  brought  new  hope  to  the  fathers, 
mothers,  wives,  and  loved  ones  of  our  men 
and  women  In  the  armed  forces,  and  calm 
Joy  to  every  American. 

But  It  is  also  bringing  closer,  month  by 
month,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day,  new 
problems  for  our  people,  new  responsibilities 
for  leadership,  not  only  In  Nation  and  State, 
but  in  every  coimty,  every  city,  every  com- 
munity. 

Foremost  among  the  challenging  adjust- 
ments that  must  bs  made  will  tM  tbs  read- 


Jtistment  to  civilian  life  of  the  greater  part  of 
11,000,000  men  and  women  whoee  lives  have 
been  disrupted  by  the  stem  requirement  for 
service  with  the  armed  forces.  Certainly, 
nothing  ahead  of  us  will  be  charged  with 
greater  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Nation. 

Those  who  have  served  with  our  Army  and 
Navy,  our  Marine  Corps,  our  Coast  Otiard, 
have  made  the  greatest  sacrifice.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  they  have  made  the  only  sacrifice. 
They  have  made  it  under  conditions  taking 
them  suddenly  and  entirely  out  of  their  nor- 
mal environment — ^rendering  them  helplees 
for  the  time  being  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
or  provide  for  their  own  future. 

War  virlll  affect  some  of  them  physically, 
many  of  them  psychologically,  all  of  them 
conomlcally  and  socially.  They  will  return 
8  out  of  a  nightmare,  uncertain  of  them- 
elves,  still  vibrating  with  the  excitement  of 
the  things  they  have  seen  and  done.  There 
will  be  the  strangeness  of  civilian  clothes,  the 
eellng  of  sudden  let-down,  the  struggle  to 
link  the  Joy  of  return  with  the  Job  of  making 
a  living. 

They  will  soon  come  to  appraise  the  Ideals 
for  which  they  have  endured  rigorous  train- 
ing, risked  dangerous  combat.  That  appraisal 
wiU  be  Infiuenced  largely  by  conditions  as 
they  find  them  at  heme. 

The  veterans  of  this  war  have  a  particular 
right  to  expect  that  the  reality  to  which  they 
return  will  conform  to  tbe  Ideals  for  which 
tbey  have  fought. 

They  would  be  tbe  first  to  disclaim  any 
desire  to  constitute  tbemsslvss  a  special  class; 
they  realize  that  what  U  best  for  our  country 
as  a  whole  will  be  best  for  them  as  veterans. 

Nevertheless,  we  at  home  must  realias  that 
we  are  trustees  for  those  In  the  armed  toross 
of  our  country.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  prepare.  In 
their  absence  and  for  their  benefit,  conditions 
wherein  tbey  will  find  tbe  abstract  of  freedom 
translated  Into  jeal  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment of  useful,  satisfying  lives. 

Failure  to  discharge  our  obligations  would 
be  to  risk  tragic  consequences.  The  hearta  of 
these  strong  and  willing  men  and  women 
would  become  embittered,  their  minds  dls- 
Ulvisloned,  and  their  hands  turned,  perhaps, 
to  unsound  expedients — bad  for  tbe  Nation 
and  bad  for  the  veterans  too. 

We  are  fctrtunate  to  have  within  our  coun- 
try men  of  the  last  generation,  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1,  men  who  have  known  war, 
who  have  not  forgotten  what  It  means,  who 
imderstand  the  strangeness  of  changing  a 
uniform  for  civilian  clothes,  men  who  have 
had  to  tackle  the  problem  of  readjustment. 

One  of  the  few  compensations  for  all  the 
loss  and  suffering  of  the  last  war  Is  that 
out  of  It  have  come  the  men  best  fitted  to 
understand,  most  willing  to  help,  a  new  gen- 
eration, the  men  most  determined  that  we 
shall  not  fall  In  our  obligation  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  2. 

Today,  with  World  War  No.  2  forming  an- 
other great  band  of  veterans,  the  work  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Its  kindred  organiea- 
tlons  becomes  the  real  Job  of  constructively 
aiding  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  will 
confront  these  new  veterans. 

To  this  Job  the  American  Legion  bas  al- 
ready devoted  itself;  for  its  accomplishment 
you  have  brought  and  will  continue  to  bring 
yotir  insistent  and  Just  demands  to  every 
level  of  government. 

Callfomlans  are  Justly  proud  that  during 
the  last  year  this  Important  work  of  the 
American  Legion  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Californlan  •  •  •  our 
own  Warren  Athertcn.  He  has  been  able  In 
leadership  and  tireless  In  his  activity  to  bring 
the  American  Legion  closely  and  helpfully  to 
our  boys  In  the  fields  of  battle. 

His  service  as  national  commander  will 
long  stand  as  a  tribute  to  our  Callfomla  de- 
partment. 
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Largely  u  ft  result  of  the  formlght  and 
Interest  of  our  veterans,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia laid  the  foundation  for  Its  veterans' 
pto'^ram  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all  branches  of 
State  government,  a  constitutional  amend« 
ment.  the  Veterans'  Farm  and  Home  Pur- 
chase Act.  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  It 
vrlll  come  before  the  people  for  their  ap- 
proval at  the  November  general  election  and. 
when  approved,  will  authorize  a  t30.000.000 
bond  issue  to  provide  loans  to  California  vet- 
erans for  the  purchase  of  homes  and  farms. 

To  avoid  the  delay  Involved  In  the  submis- 
sion of  this  bond  issue  to  the  people.  I  was 
pleased  to  »l^n  a  Lec;ton-spon5ored  bill  passed 
at  the  1943  legislative  session  to  give  our 
first  returning  veterans  the  benefits  of  a 
home-  and  farm-purchase  program  as  soon 
as  they  were  ready  for  It.  We  are.  therefore. 
In  a  position  today  to  give  our  veterans  the 
tremendous  advantages,  the  Independence, 
and  aeU-rellance.  that  come  from  settling  in 
their  own  home  or  working?  their  own  farm. 

A  further  sum  of  $300,000  was  made  avail- 
able to  our  veterans'  welfare  board  for  a 
program  of  educational  assistance  to  Cali- 
fornia veterans.  Under  that  program  they 
may  resume  their  education  with  tuition, 
books,  and  supplies  paid  for  by  the  State, 
and  an  allowance  to  the  veteran  for  living 
expense  while  so  engaged. 

Educational  aids  were  also  provided  for 
the  children  of  California  veterans  killed  in 
action  or  dying  as  a  result  of  war  service. 

Our  State  department  of  education  has 
been  making  timely  preparation  to  meet  the 
demands  for  education,  both  general  and 
vocational,  that  will  be  made  upon  our 
school  system  by  thousands  of  young  people 
whose  education  was  Interrupted  by  the  war 
or  who  stand  In  need  of  further  education 
to  retrain  themselves  for  civilian  life. 

A  ftirther  sum  of  $150,000  was  appropriated 
to  the  veterans'  welfare  board  to  carry  out 
a  program  for  assisting  our  veterans  to  ob- 
tain the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
In  this  work  we  have  had  the  complete  co- 
operation of  our  veteran  organizations  and 
their  service  officers. 

Action  was  also  taken  to  freeze  the  unem- 
ployment-compensation rights  of  those  en- 
tering tha  armed  forces  until  after  their  dis- 
charge from  service.  Civll-servlce  employees 
of  tha  State  entering  the  armed  forces  were 
given  an  absolute  right  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  positions,  and  other  veterans 
seeking  to  qualify  tuider  civll-servlce  exami- 
nations have  been  accorded  preferential 
rights. 

All  of  these  programs  are  American  Legion 
progTsms. 

Thetie  programs,  established  mainly  for 
Callfornians  in  the  service,  were  not  designed 
to  meet,  nor  could  our  State  alone  assume, 
entire  responsibility  for  service  to  all  the 
veterans  we  will  have  In  California  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  war  effort. 

Resdjustntent  and  retraining  of  veterans 
for  civilian  life  will  be  jXist  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  war  as  their  training  for 
>  war  Itself.  Upon  the  Federal  Government, 
therefore,  rests  the  primary  obligatlofi  to 
provide  basic  funds  and  programs.  The 
reason  for  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  a 
few  simple  facts. 

In  addition  to  the  600.000  Callfornians  who 
entered  the  service,  a  further  200.000  resi- 
dents of  other  States  came  to  California  after 
1940  In  connection  with  national  defena* 
And  war  programs  and  were  inducted  Into 
the  armed  forces  from  California.  Pre- 
sumably, many  of  them  wUl  retiirn  to  Cali- 
fornia when  the  war  Is  over. 

Furthermore.  California  stands  high  on 
the  list  of  SUtes  In  the  number  of  its  traln- 
tn«  camps  and  debarkation  points.  With 
Increasing  Intensity  of  action  in  the  Pacific, 
our  8tat«  has  t>ecome  a  main  street  to  battle, 
do»n  which  approximately  6.000.000  service 
men  and  women  wtU  hav*  traveled  before 
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sition from  war  to  peace;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Jobs  and  opportunities  for  600,000  Cali- 
fornia veterans  and  for  the  1,500.000  civilians 
who  have  come  to  California  to  participate 
In  the  war  effort. 

The  commission  has  assigned  to  one  of  Its 
nine  advisory  committees  the  job  of  dealing 
specifically  with  demobilized  service  men  and 
women.  That  committee  is  tied  In  closely 
with  our  veteran  organizations.  It  has  kept 
abreast  of  all  developments  In  the  field  of 
veterans'  welfare.  It  stands  ready  to  cooper- 
ate fully  with  the  Federal  Government,  otu- 
counties,  and  our  cities,  to  make  sure  that 
every  step  has  been  taken — or  will  be  taken 
by  legislation,  if  necessary — to  asstire  that 
readjustment  of  veterans  In  California  Is 
accomplished  with  promptness,  efficiency, 
and  consideration  for  the  veteran  and  with 
credit  to  our  great  SUte. 

To  you.  Department  Commander  Haugh- 
ton.  your  successor,  your  officers,  posts,  and 
members,  I  am  privileged  to  express  gratitude 
for  the  cooperation  and  the  inspiration  you 
have  given  to  our  State  and  to  me  as  Gov- 
ernor. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Legionnaire — more 
proud  than  I  have  ever  l>een  in  the  past  25 
years — proud  because  the  Legion  has  de- 
voted itself  so  completely  to  the  cause  of  our 
newest  veterans.  That  cause  is  America's 
greatest  task — America's  greatest  opportu- 
nity. Our  job  has  just  commenced.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  do  it  well. 

So,  let  us  strive  together  In  California  to 
make  sure  that  the  return  of  our  young  men 
and  women  from  the  battle  fronts  of  the  war 
may  be,  not  a  so-called  veterans'  problem, 
but  a  Joyful  homecoming  to  share  the  hap- 
piness, the  prosperity,  of  which  our  State  Is 
capable  and  which,  by  Intelligence,  courage, 
and  vision— and  with  God's  help— we  will 
attain. 


Correspondence  in  Connection  Witii  Tei- 
timonial  Dinner  to  Hon.  John  A.  Dan- 
aher,  of  Connecticut 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAINK 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  28  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS).  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
wish  to  be  acquitted  of  any  suspicion 
that  I  would  ever  forget  Merlden,  Conn. 
If  I  had  any  such  disposition,  however, 
the  two  present  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut, who  grew  up  together  In  Merlden, 
would  not  permit  me  to  do  so.  Actually 
my  recollection  of  Meriden  Is  probably 
longer  lived  than  theirs.  It  is  nearly  45 
years  since  1  came  to  Washington  offl- 
cially  as  secretary  to  my  grandfather, 
the  late  United  States  Senator  William 
P.  Prye,  from  Maine.  At  that  time  Con- 
necticut was  represented  in  the  Senate 
by  United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley  and  United  States  Senator  Orville  H. 
Piatt.  It  was  early  impressed  upon  me 
that  Senator  Piatt  came  from  Merlden. 
I  later  learned  that  associated  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  Senator  Piatt  was 
Mr.  Cornelius  J.  Danaher,  of  Meriden, 
who  is  the  father  of  the  present  Republi- 
can Junior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
John  A.  Danahix. 
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It  was  with  very  real  pleasure  that  I 
learned  some  weeks  ago  from  Mr.  Eliot 
B.  Stretch,  chairman  of  the  Meriden  Re- 
publican Town  Committee,  that  a  testi- 
monial dinner  was  to  be  tendered  by 
Meridenltes  to  Senator  Damaheb,  and  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Stretch  a  message  of  felicita- 
tion. I  have  since  received  from  Mr. 
Stretch  a  letter  of  thanks  which  enclosed 
copies  of  various  messages  from  our  col- 
leagues which  were  read  at  the  dinner 
meeting.  That  the  Rkcord  may  show 
this  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Senator  Danaher  is  held  by  all  of  us  here 
In  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  correspondence  referred  to  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Refctbucan  Town  anb  Crrr 

CoMicrrTEE, 
ATerfden,  Conn.,  August  IS,  1944. 
Senator  Wallace  H.  Whot. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IfT  Dear  Senator:  The  Merlden  Repub- 
lican Town  Committee  Is  deeply  grateful  to 
you  for  the  splendid  letter  you  sent  to  me  on 
the  occasion  of  our  testimonial  to  our  friend. 
Senator  John  A.  Danaher.  The  event  was 
a  huge  success,  and  was  attended  by  Oov. 
Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  our  complete  Repub- 
lican State  ticket,  our  Congressman  at  Large, 
B.  J.  Monkiewicz,  and  our  Congressman  from 
the  Third  Connecticut  District,  Maj.  Ranulv 
CoMFTON.  When  I  Invited  you  and  a  few 
other  Senators  to  send  me  a  word  of  greet- 
ing to  our  guest  of  honor,  I  did  not  antici- 
pate so  complete  a  response,  but  the  esti- 
mates and  appraisals  you  gentlemen  submit- 
ted were  most  enthusiastically  received. 
Then,  when  Clare  Booth  Luce  In  her  own 
splendid  style  Introduced  Senator  Danaher, 
It  was  perfect. 

Senator  Danaher  annotmced  his  Intention 
to  seek  reelection,  and  the  following  week 
was  tinanlmously  renominated  by  the  Re- 
publican convention.  After  6  years  of  the 
grueling  Intensive  work  confronting  you 
gentlemen  In  the  Senate,  It  struck  me  as  a 
fine  tribute  to  my  long-time  friend  that  the 
result  should  be  so  complete.  I  would  not 
wish  to  appear  presrnnptuous,  but  If  you 
believe  It  fitting,  I  would  very  greatly  like 
to  ask  you  to  place  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNQKBssioNAX.  Rbcx>rd  some  of  the  letters 
which  you  Senators  sent  to  me.  I  think  a 
Tery  great  many  people  would  like  to  know 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Senator  Danaher  Is 
held  by  so  many  of  the  really  great  leaders  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

Please  believe  me  with  my  thanks  and  very 
real  esteem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eliot  B.  Stretch. 


United  States  Senate, 
comicixteb  on  inter- 
STATE Commerce, 

July  25, 1944. 
BuoT  B.  Stretch. 

Chairman.  Republican  Town  Commttfee, 
Meriden.  Conn. 
liT  Dear  Mr.  Stretch:  I  have  Just  learned 
Of  the  dinner  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Senator 
Danaher  9n  July  81. 

I  wiah  1  might  be  with  you  on  this  occa- 
■lon,  for  I  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  tell  his  home  people  how  greaUy  I  ssteem 
Senator  Danahee.  He  is  an  indefatigable 
worker,  of  high  Intelligence,  of  most  agrae- 
able  personality,  and  no  Senator  Is  held  In 
blgher  esteem  by  the  membership  of  the 
Senate  than  Is  he.  If  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut knew  of  his  work  and  of  him  as  his 
associates  in  the  Senate  do,  he  would  be  re- 


elected by  an  overwhelming  mtvjorlty.    Qlvo 
him  my  cordial  regards. 
Believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wallace  H.  Whitb.  Jr.. 
Minority  Floor  Leader. 

Untteo  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

July  26.  1944. 
Euot  B.  Stretch. 

Chairman,  Republican  Toum  Committet, 
Meriden.  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Stretch:  I  received  your  notifi- 
cation that  the  Meriden  Republican  Town 
Committee  is  holding  a  testimonial  pre- 
conventlon  dinner  for  Senator  John  A.  Dan- 
aher on  Monday,  July  31.  John  Danaher 
and  I  entered  the  Senate  the  same  day.  It 
has  been  a  continuous  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  and  to  enjoy  his  tuifailing  good  humor. 
No  Senator  could  have  worked  harder  than 
he  has  worked  at  the  legislative  Job.  His 
legislative  ability  and  keen  Judgment  have 
promoted  and  improved  constructive  laws 
and  blocked  many  which  ought  not  be  en- 
acted. You  have  an  exceptional  representa- 
tive, who  should  certainly  be  renominated 
and  reelected. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Tatt. 

United  States  Senate. 
CoMMnrxx  on  Finance. 

July  29.  1944. 
Euot  B.  Strktch. 

Chairman.  Republican  Town  Committee. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  I  ootild 
personally  attend  your  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  Senator  John  A.  Danaher.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  teU  you  at  first 
hand  how  much  Senator  Danaher  means  to 
us  In  the  Senate.  In  my  16  years  of  Senate 
experience  no  Senator  has  made  more  friends 
or  registered  a  more  definite  influence  or 
assumed  a  more  effective  place  of  authority 
than  has  Senator  Danaher  In  his  compara- 
tively brief  career  among  us.  He  has  dis- 
played Indefatigable  energy.  He  has  t)een 
tireless  In  his  attention  to  duty.  He  has 
taken  a  commanding  position  In  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. He  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  good 
government.  He  Is  one  of  otir  truly  great  Re- 
publican Senators.  I  cannot  too  emphati- 
cally express  my  hope  and  my  deep  desire 
that  Senator  Danaher  wUl  be  reelected  by  a 
majority  which  will  reflect  the  confidence 
which  he  has  richly  earned  and  deserves. 
CordiaUy  and  faithfully. 

A.  H.  Vanoenbero. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

July  26.  1944. 
Euot  B.  Stretch. 

Chairman,  Town  Committee. 
Meriden,  Conn. 
Dear  Mr.  Stretch:  Hon.  John  A.  Danaher 
Is  one  of  the  most  industrious,  efficient,  and 
capable  of  our  Senators.    I  worked  with  him 
in  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  until 
very  recently,  when  I  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  that  committee  to  take  up  other  work. 
He  succeeded  me  as  the  ranking  member  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  committee. 

My  confidence  in  him  made  it  more  easy 
for  me  to  retire  from  that  ImporUnt  com- 
mittee. 

I  have  a  strong  personal  regard  for  him  and 
Z  wish  you  would  convey  to  him  publicly,  my 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  his  return  to 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Warrbm  R.  Atnrmf. 

UNTno  States  Senate. 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  26,  1944. 
Mr  Dear  Mb.  Sireich:  Please  extend  my 
cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  Senator 


JoHM  Danaher.  Re  has  rendered  outsUnding 
and  highly  patriotic  service  in  the  Senat* 
which  I  hope  may  long  continue. 

The  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  in  (Milo 
takes  pride  in  the  good  Republican  record  of 
the  folks  "back  Bast." 
Tours  sinoarely, 

Harold  H.  Burton, 
Vntted  States  Senator.  Ohio. 

United  States  Senate, 
CoMMirrEB  ON  Naval  Affairs. 

July  27. 1944. 
Euot  B.  Stretch,  Esq.. 

Chairman,  Republican  Town  Committee 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Stretch:  I  have  been  advised  of 
the  testimonial  dinner  to  be  given  to  my 
friend  and  colleague,  your  Senator  John 
Danaher,  on  the  eve  of  your  State  convention, 
and.  because  of  my  friendship  for  him,  I  want 
to  add  my  tribute  to  the  others. 

John  Danaher  and  I  entered  the  Senate  to- 
gether in  January  1039  We  have  been  inti- 
mately associated  in  the  work  of  the  Senat* 
in  the  last  6  years.  He  has  made  a  place  for 
himsell  in  the  Senate  that  is  unique.  Beyond 
question,  in  my  opinion,  he  '.s  the  best  debater 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  His  forensic  ability 
is  commented  upon  frequently  by  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  He  has  an  analytical 
mind  which  is  evidenced  in  his  conclusions. 
He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  constantly  on 
the  Job  and  he  has  the  happy  gifts  of  wit  and 
humor  which  crop  out  frequently  and  which 
have  endeared  him  to  every  one  of  his  col- 
leagues 

The  State  of  Connecticut  and  New  England 
are  most  fortunate  In  having  John  Danaher 
in  the  Senate,  but  beyobd  all  this,  the  com- 
mon people  of  our  country  have  in  him  a 
friend,  one  who  has  an  understanding  heart 
for  their  problems. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  that  he  would  not 
be  continued  in  the  Senate  where  he  wotild 
have  Increasing  Influence  and  prestige  as  the 
years  go  by. 

This  tribute  comes  from  my  heart  for  one 
whom  I  delight  to  call  friend. 

With  good  wishes  for  a  happy  gathering  on 
the  3 let  and  thanking  you  for  transmitting 
this  communication  thereto,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Toorr. 


Senricemen*s  Rights  and  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATZVBS 

Thursday.  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation.  I  am  inserting  an 
article  which  is  being  issued  by  tb» 
United  States  Government  m  a  handy 
guide  for  the  veterans  of  our  armed 
forces. 

The  purpose  of  it  Is  to  give  the  vet- 
erans a  correct  picture  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  avsdlable  to  them  and  their  de- 
pendents. Without  attempting  to  an- 
swer all  the  questions  anyone  could  ask, 
it  simply  gives  the  high  spots  and  tells 
them  where  the  answers  can  be  found. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  most  valuable 
document  and  one  that  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  serviceman. 
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It  reads  as  follows: 

Thimcs  To  Do  Arm  Dischascx 
Four    things    are    mentioned    below   that 
■hoiild  b«  given  yotir  immediate  attention: 

axporr  to  szlktivs  snTics  boako 
fcvery  man  dlacharged  from  the  armed 
forcea  should  report  to  his  selective-service 
board  In  person  or  by  letter,  within  5  days 
of  hla  discharge.  This  is  required  by  law. 
■z-aervlcewomen  are  not  required  to  report 
but  should  do  so  If  they  desire  aid  In  securing 
reemployment. 

ikPPLT   FOB  OLD  JOB  WITUIM   40  DATS 

If  you  want  to  get  back  the  job  you  had 
before  you  entered  the  armed  forces,  you 
must  apply  for  It  within  40  days  after  the 
date  of  your  discharge. 

PAT   OOTSBNMSNT   IKSUBAMCI   PaiKimCS   DXBZCT 

Moat  ex-service  men  and  women  will  want 
to  keep  their  national  service  life  Insurance 
In  force.  To  do  this  It  is  necessary  to  pay 
the  premluma  direct  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration; otherwise  the  insiirance  will  lapse. 

PUT  TOUB  BXCORDS  IN  OXOXB 

Every  ex-member  of  the  armed  forces  has 
a  serial,  service,  or  file  number.  It  Is  most 
Important  that  you  keep  a  record  of  It  and 
of  other  such  records — such  as  originals  or 
legal  copies  of  necessary  papers — In  a  safe 
place  where  they  can  always  be  found. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Claims  and  requests 
for  beneflu  will  usually  require  certain  Infor- 
mation, such  as  a  man's  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  serial  number.  Navy  file  or  service  nimi- 
ber.  details  of  hla  discharge  and.  In  some 
cases,  proof  of  the  relationship  of  dependents. 
The  most  important  records  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  number. 

Navy  service  or  file  number. 

Coast  Guard  service  number. 

Discharge  papers. 

Disability  claim  "C"  number. 

Insurance  policies. 

Social  Security  card. 

Birth  certificate  (self). 

Birth  certificate  (wife). 

Birth  certificate  (children). 

Marriage  certificate. 

Any  Divorce  decrees. 

Last  will  and  testament. 

Selective-service  registration  card. 

Get  these  records  In  order  now— even 
though  you  may  not  need  them  immedi- 
ately. Some  day  you  may  be  saved  great 
Inconvenience  and  delay  by  having  them  all 
together  where  you  can  find  them  easily. 

BxNXPrrs  rox  Vxtzxans 

MX78TKSINC-Oirr    PAT 

As  a  veteran  discharged  under  honorable 
conditions,  you  automatically  receive  mus- 
terlng-out  pay  of  from  1100  to  $300  to  help 
tide  you  over  the  Immediate  period  after  your 
discharge  and  to  aid  you  in  your  necessary  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life. 

Those  wbo  serred  less  than  60  da3rs  receive 
•100:  00  days  or  more,  but  no  foreign  service, 
•300:  60  days  or  more,  and  foreign  service, 
•300.  Certain  groups  are  excluded,  such  as 
those  receiving  ba.^v  pay  (not  counting  fogies) 
of  more  than  tSOO  a  month  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge.  Any  eligible  veteran  dis- 
charged before  this  law  was  passed  may  ob- 
tain payment  by  applying  to  his  own  branch 
of  the  service. 

ZNstrBAMc*— covxamcxifT 
Tour  national  service  life  Insurance  will  be 
one  of  your  most  valuable  assets  after  your 
discharge.  If  you  let  it  lapse,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  buy  similar  protection  for  yourself 
aad  ymir  family  for  the  same  cost.  To  keep  It 
tn  force  you  must  do  two  things: 

1.  Pay  the  premiums  direct.  Make  yoxir 
check  or  money  order  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer o<  th*  United  States  and  mall  It  to  the 


Collections  Subdlvl.slon. 
tratlon,  Washington  25. 
range  to  pay  your  premiums 
terly,  semiannually  or  a 

2.  Your  Insurance  was 
what  is  called  the  5-year- 
plan.    Any  time  after  it 
year,  and  before  the  5 
convert  it  into  ordinary 
or  30-payment    life      ~ 
have  regular  cash  values 
from  which  you  can  borrc^ 

If  you  wish  to  change  . 
the  Director  of  Insuranc* 
Istration.  Washington  25 


'  Veterans'   Admlnls- 

C.    You  may  ar- 

monthly.  quar- 

iD  lually. 

)rlglnally  Issued  on 

!  evel-premlum-term 

las  been  In  force  a 

are  up,  you  may 

te,  20-payment  life 

ir  new   policy  will 

after  the  first  year 

If  necessary. 

beneficiary,  write 

Veterans'  Admin- 

D.  C. 


yei  rs 

I 
Yoir 


yo  ar  1 


XMStrXAMCI —  TirVATB 


If,  When  you  went  into 
private  life  insurance,  yov 
to  have  the  Government 
by  guaranteeing  the  premiums 
her  that  payments  must 
date,  with  interest,  wltbi:  i 
discharge.    Your  Insurance 
Veterans'    Adminlstratloi  i 
questions. 

CXTTINO  TOUX  OLi>  JOB  BACK 


the  service,  you  had 

may  have  arranged 

protect  this  for  you 

If  SO,  remem- 

be  brought  up  to 

2  years  after  your 

company  or  the 

will   answer   any 


thi 


If  you  worked  for  a 
the  Federal  Government 
want  your  Job  back, 
brief  and  simple:  the 
have  been  other  than 
have  completed  your  mf  Itary 
factorlly,  you  must  stlU 
form  the  duties  of  the 
apply  for  reemployment 
your  discharge.    If  you 
employer   immediately, 
when  you  can  return 
copy  of  yoiu-  letter. 

If  you  have  any  dlfflcufty 
ployment  committeeman  —a 
your  local  selectlve-servl  :e 
personal  adviser  on  reemployment 
sary,  he  can  obtain 
United  States  district 
district  attorney.    This 


prlfrate  employer  or  for 

pefore  the  war,  and 

qualifications  are 

poiltlon  you  left  must 

t<  mporary,  you  must 

service  satls- 

t)e  qualified  to  per- 

po  ition,  and  you  must 

within  40  days  of 

cajnnot  call  upon  yoxa 

Krrlte   and   tell  him 

work,  and  keep  a 


t(i 


CETTINQ    A    KCW    JOB 


The  United  States 
1,500  offices  throughout 
tends   service    to    2,200 
All  are  ready  and 
each  of  these  local  offlc^ 
veterans'  employment 
slst  war  veterans   in 
They    also    advise    and 
veterans'  families  seekini 
a  Job,  register  at  the 
ment  Service  office 
your  discharge  as  possible 


neare  st 


GZTTINC  A  GOVEB  I4MXMT  JOS 


C  Vll 


Wit  iln 


If  you  were  a  Federal 
(other   than  temporary) 
the  war,  you  should   a 
where  last  employed 
discharge  or  to  the  Civil 
In  the  event  you  experler 
reinstated.     If  you  satisfy 
(see  "Getting  your  old 
are  entitled  to  your 
"of  like  seniority,  status 

If  you  dldnt  have  a 
but  want  to  get  one  aftei 
you  will  get  special 
erence   In   civil -service 
preference  also  applies 
veterans  under  certain  c 

All    wartime    veterans 
honorable  conditions  ar( 
ence  In  United  States  Ci  r 
tions.    The  entitlement 
will  be  determined  by 
mission  upon  appUcatlot 

Other  privileges  for 

1.  Examination  for 
vator   operator, 
will  be  restricted  to 
eran  applicants  are 


messeni  er 


vete  -ans 
avail  ible. 


go  to  your  r^m- 

man  assigned  by 

board  to  be  your 

If  neces- 

asslstance   of   the 

and  the  Federal 

skrvlce  is  free. 


th  ! 
coi  irts 


Emdloyment  Service  has 

he  cotintry  and  ex- 

3ther    communities. 

anxloiis  to  help  you.     In 

there  is  a  special 

ripresentatlve  to  as- 

fl4ding   suitable   Jobs. 

assist    members    of 

work.    If  you  want 

Udted  States  Employ- 

you  as  soon  after 


Service  employee 

when  you  entered 

»ply   to  the  agency 

40  days  of  your 

Service  Commission 

difficulty  In  being 

the  requirements 

back"  above),  you 

position  or  one 

and  pay." 

-service  Job  before, 

you  are  discharged, 

and  pref- 

!xamlnations.     This 

wives  or  widows  of 

rcumstances. 

discharged    under 

entitled  to  prefer- 

11  Service  examlna- 

to  6  or   10  points 

Civil  Service  Com- 

to  the  Commission. 

are: 

of  guard,  ele- 
and  custodian, 
as  long  as  vet- 


jcb 
for  ner 


cMl 


con!  ilderatlon 


t(i 


ve  terans 
poi  itlona 


2.  Time  spent  In  military  service  will  bs 
credited  toward  experience  required  for  a 
position  of  the  kind  you  left. 

3.  Age,  height,  and  weight  requirements 
are  waived  for  veterans  in  most  instances. 
Other  physical  requirements  may  be  waived. 

4.  Veterans  are  exempted  from  provisions 
of  law  prohibiting  Government  employment 
to  more  than  two  members  of  a  family. 

6.  If  an  appointing  officer  passes  over  a 
veteran  and  selects  a  non-veteran,  he  must 
submit  his  reasons  in  writing  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

6.  In  personnel  reductions  in  any  Federal 
agency,  preference  in  retention  will  be  given 
to  veterans. 

There  are  approximately  4.500  local  Civil 
Service  Secretaries  located  In  all  first-  and 
second-class  post  offices,  who  will  advise  you 
concerning  Government  employment,  or 
such  Information  may  be  secured  from  your 
reemployment  committeeman  or  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  who  will  put  you 
in  touch  with  a  representative  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

APPRZNTICX  TXAININO 

Virtually  aU  of  the  30.207  apprentice-train- 
ing programs  in  the  United  States  extend 
opportunities  to  returning  veterans.  Veter- 
ans may  be  employed  as  apprentices  and  be 
paid  as  they  learn,  getting  not  only  a  steady 
Job  but  training  which  prepares  them  for 
skilled  Jobs.  Age  restrictions  and  other 
limitations  are  lifted  for  them  in  many  cases. 
Information  may  be  obtained  through  your 
nearest  United  States  Employment  Service 
office  or  the  nearest  facility  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINTNO 

If  you  have  a  service-connected  disability, 
which  restilts  in  an  occupational  handicap, 
you  can  probably  be  taught  a  new  type  of 
work  in  which  your  disability  will  not  hinder 
you.  Through  the  Veterans'  Administration 
you  may  be  trained  In  a  college,  business,  or 
trade  school,  or  on  the  Job  with  a  business 
firm.  Tuition,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  at  Government  expense. 
During  training,  if  the  pension  being  received 
is  less  than  $80  per  month.  It  will  be  in- 
creased to  the  rate  of  $80  per  month.  If  you 
are  single;  $90,  if  married,  with  an  added 
allowance  of  $5  a  month  for  each  child,  and 
$10  for  each  dependent  parent. 

If  yotir  disability  Is  not  service  connected, 
or  occurs  after  you  have  left  the  service,  and 
constitutes  a  vocational  handicap,  you  may 
apply  to  your  State  board  of  vocational  edu- 
cation for  guidance,  special  training,  and 
placement.  If  in  financial  need,  other  serv- 
ices available  include  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  maintenance,  and  transport 
tatlon  during  training,  educational  supplies, 
occupational  tools,  and  equipment.  This  Is  a 
Federal-State  program  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation and  operates  in  each  State.  Apply 
to  your  local  superintendent  of  schools  or 
the  nearest  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice office  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officer. 

TEAININQ   rox  WAX   WOKX 

During  the  war  you  may  acquire  the  skill 
necessary  for  war-production  Jobs  under  the 
vocational  training  for  war  workers  pro- 
gram. Information  concerning  this  program 
Is  available  from  your  local  superintendent 
of  schools  or  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

IP   TTNKMPLOTED 

To  cover  temporary  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment following  discharge,  financial  help  is 
available  to  you,  either  through  State  w 
Federal  sources. 

State  programs 

State  unemployment-compensation  pro- 
grams provide  weekly  payments  to  unem- 
ployed workers  based  on  their  previous  work 
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In  covered  Jobs — that  Is.  most  Jobs  In  private 
firms  In  business  and  Industry:  factories, 
shops,  mmes,  mills,  stores,  offices,  banks,  etc. 
T3rpes  of  Jobs  not  covered  are  farm  work, 
household  service.  Government  and  self-em- 
ployment, and  work  for  many  small  firms. 
Almost  all  the  States  have  frozen  any  un- 
smployment-lnsurance  rights  you  may  have 
sarned  before  going  Into  service.  You  may 
be  able  to  draw  upon  them  In  case  you  are 
unemployed  after  your  return 

Full  information  on  Job  opportunities  and 
unemployment  compensation  can  be  ob- 
tained at  your  nearest  United  SUtes  Employ- 
ment Service  office. 

Federal  provisions 

Weekly  allowances  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  available  through  a  Federal 
program  If  you  are  not  eligible  under  a  State 
program.  If  you  qualify  under  both,  money 
received  under  a  State  plan  Is  subtracted 
from  the  Federal  allowance.  I'nder  the  Fed- 
eral plan,  you  may  receive  4  weeks  of  allow- 
ance for  each  calendar  month  3f  active  serv- 
ice after  September  16,  1940,  and  before  the 
and  of  the  present  war.  up  to  a  total  limit  of 
62  weeks. 

If  you  are  completely  unemployed,  your 
sllowance  is  $20  a  week.  If  you  are  partially 
unemployed,  you  receive  the  difference  be- 
tween your  wage  and  the  weekly  allowance 
plus  $3.  If  you  are  self-emplcyed.  you  may 
still  be  eligible  If  your  net  earnings  In  the 
previous  calendar  month  were  less  than  $100. 
Allowances  remaining  unpaid  at  your  death 
do  not  become  part  of  your  estate. 

Eligibility  requirements:  You  must  have 
served  after  September  16,  1940.  and  before 
the  end  of  the  present  war,  a  ad  have  been 
discharged  or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  90  days'  active  serv- 
ice, or  because  of  injury  or  disahility  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty.  Unemployment  must  have 
Started  within  2  years  of  discharge  or  the  end 
of  the  war.  When  you  file  a  claim,  you  must 
be  residing  In  the  United  Stntea,  be  com- 
pletely unemployed  or  (if  partially  employed) 
be  receiving  weekly  wages  of  less  than  $23; 
you  must  register  and  continue  to  report  to 
a  public  employment  office,  be  able  to  work 
and  be  available  for  suitable  work.  Illness 
or  disability  which  occiars  durl  ag  a  period  of 
unemployment  for  which  allDwances  have 
already  started  will  not  disquaify  you. 

Disqualifications:  You  will  he  disqualified 
from  receiving  such  allowances  If  you  leave 
suitable  work  voluntarily  and  without  good 
eatise,  if  you  are  suspended  or  discharged  for 
misconduct,  If  you  fall  wlthojt  good  cause 
to  apply  for  suitable  work  to  ahlch  you  have 
been  referred  by  a  public  employment  ofiice, 
or  to  accept  suitable  work  whea  offered,  or  If 
you  fall  without  good  cause  to  attend  an 
available  free  training  course.  A  Job  Is  not 
considered  suitable  If  (a)  the  wages,  hours, 
or  conditions  of  work  are  substantially  less 
favorable  than  those  prevailing  for  similar 
work  m  the  locality,  or  (b)  tlie  position  of- 
fered Is  vacant  because  of  s  strike,  lock-out, 
or  labor  disputes. 

Such  disqualifications  begin  the  week  In 
Which  the  cause  of  the  disqualification  oc- 
curs and  continue  for  not  mor>i  than  4  weeks 
Immediately  following.  Undsr  special  clr- 
cumsunces  the  AdmlnlsUator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  may  extend  the  period  of  your  dis- 
qualification. 

You  will  also  be  disqualified  from  receiving 
an  allowance  for  any  week  la  which  your 
unemployment  Is  due  to  a  "stoppage  of 
work"  existing  because  of  a  labor  dispute  In 
Which  you  are  participating  or  directly  Inter- 
ested. 

Fuller  Information  concerning  these  Fed- 
eral benefits  may  be  obtained  1 1  yovir  nearest 
United  SUtes  Employment  Service  office. 

LOANS  POK  HOMES,  PAKMB,  BtraiNESS 

These  three  types  of  loans  Including  farm 
and   business   equipment,  arc   available   to 


veterans  who  served  on  or  aftsr  September 
16.  1940,  and  before  the  end  of  the  present 
war.  and  who  are  discharged  or  released  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  after 
active  service  of  90  days  or  more,  or  because 
of  service-incurred  injury  or  disability.  Ap- 
plications must  be  made  within  2  years  after 
discharge  or  separation,  or  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  (whichever* is  later),  but  In 
no  event  more  than  6  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  wlU 
guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any  such  loan 
or  loans,  provided  the  amount  guaranteed 
does  not  exceed  $2.0(X).  Loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Administrator  bear  Interest  of  not 
more  than  4  percent  per  year  and  must 
be  paid  up  within  20  years.  The  Adminis- 
trator will  pay  the  Interest  on  the  guaranteed 
amount  for  the  first  year. 

Although  the  conditions  vary  somewhat 
for  each  type  of  loan,  the  general  require- 
ments are  that  the  loan  must  be  U!ed  for  the 
purpose  specified,  that  the  terms  of  payment 
bear  proper  relationship  to  the  veteran's  an- 
ticipated Income  and  expense,  that  the  pur- 
chase price  not  exceed  a  reasonable  normal 
value,  that  the  property  be  useful  and  rea- 
sonably necessary,  and  for  farms  or  business 
loans,  that  the  veteran  have  such  ability  and 
experience  as  to  provide  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  be  successful. 

Detailed  Information  concerning  these 
loans  is  available  at  any  facility  of  the  Vet- 
terans'  Administration. 

Information  concerning  other  opportuni- 
ties in  farming.  Including  kinds  of  farms, 
cost  of  farms,  soxmd  farming  methods  and 
sources  of  credit  can  be  obtained  from  yovir 
county  agricultural  agent.  A  booklet  on  this 
subject  Is  also  available  upon  request  to  the 
United  States  Departsient  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25.  D.  C.  Ask  for  "Shall  I  Be 
a  Parmer?"  (AWI-106). 

If  you  had  a  business  of  your  own  before 
you  went  Into  service  and  had  to  close  It 
up  or  turn  It  over  to  someone  else  when 
you  left,  you  may  be  able  to  get  a  loan  to 
reestablish  yotir  business  or  a  similar  one, 
through  the  small-business  loan  program  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

You  miut  show  prior  business  experience 
and  have  some  capital  to  put  Into  the  busi- 
ness yourself,  and  there  must  be  sound  eco- 
nomic need  for  the  business.  Apply  through 
a  bank  or  other  financial  Institution;  If  the 
bank  cannot  make  the  loan,  file  your  ap- 
plication directly  with  the  R.  F.  C-  through 
Its  loan  agencies. 

IDUCATION 

Educational  aid  for  veterans  Is  available 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  provided: 
(1)  You  were  discharged  under  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable;  (2)  you  were  not 
over  25  at  the  time  you  entered  service,  or 
can  demonstrate  that  your  education  or 
training  was  Interrupted  or  Interfered  with 
by  your  service;  or  If  you  desire  a  refresher 
or  retraining  course;  (3)  you  served  90  days 
or  more  (not  counting  the  time  In  Army 
specialized  training  program  or  Navy  col- 
lege training  program,  which  course  was  a 
continuation  of  a  civilian  course  and  which 
was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  In  a  service  academy)  or 
were  discharged  or  released  from  service  be- 
cause of  an  actual  service-incurred  injury 
or  disability:  and  (4)  you  start  such  educa- 
tion not  later  than  2  years  after  discharge 
or  end  of  war  (whichever  date  Is  later). 

Length  of  training:  One  year  (or  Its  equiv- 
alent In  part-time  study).  If  you  complete 
these  courses  (except  refresher  or  retraining 
courses)  satisfactorily,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  additional  education  or  training  not  to 
exceed  the  length  of  time  you  BF>ent  In  active 
service  after  September  16.  1940,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  present  war  (not  Including 
Army  specialized  training  program  or  Navy 


college  program) .  No  course  of  education  or 
training  shall  exceed  4  years. 

Types  of  courses:  You  may  select  your  own 
cour*e  at  any  educational  or  training  Insti- 
tution which  accepts  you  as  qualified  to  un- 
dertake them,  provided  the  institution  is  on 
the  list  approved  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Types  of  educational  ihstlttrtlon :  Public  or 
private,  elementary,  secondary,  and  other 
schools  furnishing  education  for  adults;  bus- 
iness schools  and  colleges:  scientific  and  tech- 
nical institutions;  colleges,  vocational  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  teachers'  colleges,  normal 
schools,  professional  scbools.  universities,  and 
other  educational  and  training  institutions, 
including  Industrial  establishments  provid- 
ing apprentice  or  other  training  on  the  Job. 

Expenses  paid:  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  pay  to  the  educational  or  training 
institution  the  customary  cost  of  tuition,  and 
such  laboratory,  library.  Infirmary,  and  sim- 
ilar payments  as  are  customarily  charged,  and 
may  pay  for  books,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
such  other  necessary  expenses  (exclusive  of 
board.  lodging,  other  living  expenses  and 
travel)  as  are  required.  Such  payments  shall 
not  exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year. 

Living  allowance:  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  also  provide  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  $50  a  month  If  you  have  no  depend- 
ents. $75  If  you  have.  (This  may  be  reduced, 
however.  If  you  attend  on  a  part-time  basis 
or  receive  compensation  for  work  done  as  part 
of  your  training  ) 

You  may  also  want  to  apply  for  school  or 
college  credit  lor  what  you  learned  in  the 
service  or  a  record  of  it  to  show  your  pros- 
pective employer.  For  Information  on  this 
subject  and  application  blank,  write  to: 

Army:  United  States  Armed  Forces  Instl- 
tute,  Madison  3.  Wis. 

Navy:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  MaTy 
Department.  Waahlngton  26.  D.  C. 

Marine  Corps :  Marine  Corps  Iiutitute.  Ma- 
rine Barracks,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Coast  Guard:  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

HOSPITAL  CASS 

If  you  should  ever  need  hospital  care  for  a 
disability  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  In  the 
service.  It  will  be  provided  upon  request  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  You  may  also 
be  given  free  transportation  to  the  hospital. 

If  your  Illness  is  not  due  to  service,  you 
may  still  get  hospitalization  If  a  bed  Is  avail- 
able and  you  are  financially  unable  to  pay  the 
cost  yourself. 

IfEDICAL  ATTXimON 

If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental  care 
not  requiring  hospitalization.  It  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Veterans'  Administration  If  the 
condition  was  caused  or  aggravated  In  line 
of  duty  by  your  service.  Medicine,  appli- 
ances, brldgework,  and  so  forth,  are  Included. 

DISABIUTT  PKMSIOHS 

If  you  are  discharged  from  the  armed  forces 
with  a  disability  due  to  service,  you  may  be 
entitled  to  disability  benefits  Including  a 
pension.  The  amount  payable  runs  from 
$11.50  a  month  for  10  percent  disability  up  to 
•lis  a  month  for  100  percent  disability. 
In  addition  there  are  special  rates  and  al- 
lowances for  specific  injuries  and  more  seri- 
ously disabling  conditions.  Apply  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration 

CAKB  »  HATIOMAL  SOLOIXSS'  HOMS 

A  veteran  who  Is  so  disabled  as  to  be  un- 
able to  earn  a  living,  and  Is  without  adequate 
means  of  support,  may  apply  for  admission 
to  one  of  the  numerous  National  Soldiers' 
Homes  for  disabled.  l(x»ted  throughout  the 
country,  where  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  may  live  and  receive  care. 

LBOAX.  PBOTSCnON 

In  general,  the  Soldiers'  and  Ballon'  CStII 
Belief  Act  protects  service  men  and  women 
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np  to  6  months  after  their  discharge  by  mak- 
tng  Jt  poMlble  lor  the  coiurts  to  suspend  en- 
forcement ol  certain  civil  liabilities  during 
that  time,  such  as: 

Lawsuits  (or  collection  of  debt*. 

Contracts. 

»«po— tnn  of  property. 

OoUcekfcm  of  certain  taxes. 

flale  of  property' for  uses. 
~~^    «vlction  of  dependenu  (or  nonpayment  of 
rent. 

Insurance  premiums. 

Rights  In  public  lands. 

Legal  counsel,  without  charge,  Is  available 
to  Benric*  personnel  through  State  chairmen 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  or  you  may 
consult  your  local  selective  service  board.  Red 
Cross,  or  Legal  Aid  Society. 

IMCOMX  TAX 

In  some  cases  Federal  and  State  laws  pro- 
▼itie  (or  deferment  or  adjustment  of  tax  pay- 
ments by  veterans.  For  Inlormatlon  on  Fed- 
-  cral  income  tax  and  other  Federal  taxes,  go  to 
the  nearest  offlce  of  the  collector  of  Internal 
revenue.  Your  own  State  tax  commission 
at  the  State  capital  will  answer  questions 
about   State    Income    tax   and    other    State 


rsmri  wrrH  spxcial  psoblzms 
There  are  in  most  communities  agencies 
organlxed  to  meet  special  needs  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  for  financial  assistance, 
medical  care,  legal  aid,  or  other  personal 
problems.  For  advice  In  such  situations  ap- 
ply to  your  county  welfare  offlce,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  or  the  Veterans' 
Information  service  center.  Information  and 
advice  may  also  be  obtained  at  military  In- 
stallations from  the  Army's  personal  affairs 
ofOcers.  the  Navy's  civil  readjustment  officers, 
and  the  Marine  Corps'  rehabilitation  officers. 

CLAIMS  rOB  BACK  PAT 

Army  InqxHrles  should  be  addressed  to  the 
finance  officer  of  the  camp  In  the  United 
States  from  which  discharged  or  transferred 
to  the  Knllsted  Reserve  Corps.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  inquiries  should 
IM  addressed  to  the  Claims  Division.  General 
Accounting  Offlce,  Washington  25.  D.  C.  Be 
Btire  to  print  full  name  and  serial  or  service 
number. 

■xnsw  or  dbchakcx 

If  you  feel  that  yotir  military  service  Jtis- 
tlfled  a  more  favorable  discharge  or  dismis- 
sal than  you  received,  you  may  at  any  time 
within  15  years  reqtiest  and  receive  a  review 
of  It.  xmless  you  wer«  discharged  or  dismissed 
by  general  court-martial  sentence.  Subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the 
Navy,  the  reviewing  boctfd  may  change  or 
modify  a  discharge,  or  Issue  a  new  one.  If 
evidence  warranto.  Apply  to  your  own  branch 
of  the  service. 

■rvnw  OF  tmxnsan 

Any  offer  retired  or  released  to  Inactive 
aervice  without  pay  becaxise  of  physical  dis- 
ability has  the  right  (within  15  years)  to  re- 
quest review  of  the  retiring  board's  decision. 
Apply  to  your  own  branch  of  service. 

LAPCL   BCTrONS 

All  those  who  served  honorably  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
Btpccraber  8,  1939,  are  entitled  to  wear  the 
lapel  button  that  signifies  such  service.  If 
you  did  not  get  this  button  when  discharged. 
It  will  be  Issued  to  you,  free,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  your  discharge  certificate  or  other 
certificate  of  service  at  mo6»  military  and 
naval  Installations. 

WBABTNO  WrsrOmM  AITEB  DISCH.\«a« 

Tou  are  entitled  to  wear  yotnr  tmlform  from 

the  place  where  you  receive  your  discharge 

-to  your  home,  provided  that  the  distinctive 

aoark  required  by  certain   branches   of   the 

•ervlce  to  dealgnate  ez-servlcemen  be  worn 


as  directed  and  provided  thai 
within  3  months  of  the  discharge 
may  also  wear  your  uniform 
occasions.    In  such  cases  you 
form  In  the  highest  rank  or 
held  dtirlng  the  war. 


you  go  there 

date.    You 

on  ceremonial 

wear  the  unl- 

jrade  that  yt)U 


BUUAL 


dlsch  irged 
duly 


A  stun  not  exceeding  $100 
on   the   burial,   funeral,   and 
expenses  of  any  honorably  dl 
of  any  war.  a  veteran 
billty  Incurred  In  line  of 
receiving  pension  for  service 
billty.     Appllcatton  should 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Men  and  women  dying  In 
the  United  States  In  the 
Veterans  whose  last  dlschargi 
are  eligible  for  burial  in  a  na 
Apply  to  the  superintendent 
cemetery. 

Headstones  are  supplied  fox 
out  charge,  upon  application 
master    General,    United 
Department,  Washington  25 
cases,  an  American  flag  for  d: 
may  be  obtained  from  the  V 
Istratlon  or  any  county  seat 


nay  be  allowed 

trarisportatlon 

Charged  veteran 

for  dlsa- 

.  or  a  veteran 

onnected  dlsa- 

made  to  the 


le 


the  service  of 

artned  forces  and 

was  honorable 

lonal  cemetery. 

of  the  national 

veterans,  wlth- 

to  the  Quarter- 

8ta|tes    Army,   War 

D.  C.    In  most 

dr|iplng  the  casket 

terans'  Admln- 

postmaster. 


DZFINOI  NTS 


JOBS  FOB 

Special   attention   and   as^stance 
given  by  the  local  offices  of 
Employment  Service  and  loc^l 
ployment  representatives  to 
erans'  families  seeking  suitail 

Wives  and  widows  of  disatped 
given  certain  preferences  for 
United  States  civil  service. 


win  be 

United  States 

veterans'  em- 

nembers  of  vet- 

e  employment. 

veterans  are 

positions  In  the 


DEPEI'  DENTS 


PENSIONS  FOB 

When  a  member  or  formei 
armed  forces  dies  of  a  servlci 
ability,  his  widow,  children, 
parents  may  file  a  claim 
the   Veterans'   Administration 
own  pension  for  disability 
after  his  death. 


f<r 


SOCIAL-SEC' UKITT 

In  the  event  of  the  death 
former  member  of  the  arme< 
had  civilian  employment  in 
or  industry,  survivors 
be  payable   on   his  social - 
The  next  of  kin  should  Inqiilre 
at  the  nearest  Social  Securlt  f 


insura  ice 


INST7  tANO 


Adminlsti  atlon 

th  It 


per  ion 


Mill 
ben  eflclary. 


GOVERNMENT 

When  a  veteran  dies,  the 
surance.  Veterans' 
notified  Immediately  so 
of  Insurance  can  be  settled 

Upon  the  death  of  a 
Government  insurance,  the 
Istratlon.    when    notified, 
necessary  blanks  to  the 
case  of  National  Service  life 
ments  will  be  made  by  the 
Istratlon.  not  In  one  lump 
equal  monthly  payments, 
is  under  30  years  of  age.  or 
Installments  for  life  If 
over. 

DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  REC^VINC  VOCATIONAL 
IBAININO 

The  pension  of  a  disable< 
receiving  vocational  tralnli^ 
cases,  be  Increased  on  accou 
band,  children,  or  dependerit 


DEFENT  am 


handl(  ap 


serM  ices 


DISABLED 

Any  disabled  dependent 
with    a    vocational 
through  the  State  rehabllit4tion 
clal  training  and  other 
prepare  him  for  a  Job. 
Board  of  Vocational  Education 
the  nearest  United  States 
lee  office  as  to  the  location 
babUitation  Agency. 


Ap;  ily 


ISSIONAL  RECORD 


member  of  the 

•connected  dls- 

and  dependent 

pension  with 

A   veteran's 

not  continued 


BE  f  EFITS 


of  a  member  or 

forces  who  had 

private  business 

benefits  may 

security   account. 

immediately 

Board  offlce. 


Director  of  In- 
,  should  be 
all  questions 
)romptly. 

who  carried 
Veterans'  Admln- 
forward    the 
In  the 
Insurance,  pay- 
>  eterans"  Admln- 
sum  but  in  240 
the  beneficiary 
equal  monthly 
is  30  or 
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veteran  whp  is 
may,  in  some 
t  of  a  wife,  hus- 
parents. 


employable  age 

may    secure 

agency  spe- 

necessary  to 

to  your  State 

or  inquire  at 

Efcnployment  Scrv- 

of  the  State  Be- 


SIX  MONTHS'  DEATH  CRATtJTrT 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  dies 
while  in  service,  and  not  as  a  result  of  own 
misconduct,  the  widow  receives  a  cash  pay- 
ment equal  to  6  months'  pay;  If  no  widow, 
payment  Is  made  to  the  children;  If  no  widow 
or  children,  payment  is  made  to  the  depend- 
ent relative  named.  If  no  beneficiary  has 
been  named  a  claim  blank  Is  mailed  only  up- 
on request  from  a  qualified  relative.  Inquir- 
ies should  be  addressed  to  the  particular 
service  of  which  the  service  man  or  woman 
was  a  member;  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard.  Recipients  of  this  benefit  are 
not  eligible  to  receive  muster-out  pay. 

BACK  PAT 

The  balance  of  any  pay  account  remaining 
due  a  person  who  dies  while  In  service  will  be 
paid  to  the  next  of  kin.  Proper  forma  for 
filing  this  claim  can  be  secured  from  the 
service  involved,  but  actual  payment  is  han- 
dled by  the  Claims  Division.  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce.  Washington  25.  D.  C.  to 
whom  any  further  inquiry  should  be  made 
after  claim  is  filed. 

Unpaid  portions  of  muster-out  pay  may  be 
claimed  by  a  surviving  spouse:  If  none,  by 
surviving  children;  if  no  surviving  children, 
by  a  surviving  parent  or  parents. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

All  allotments  and  family  allowances  are 
discontinued  upon  report  of  death  of  men 
or  women  in  the  armed  services. 

FBISONEBS  OF  WAR  AND   MISSING  IN  ACTIOlt 

As  long  as  a  serviceman  or  woman  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  la  Interned  In  a  neutral 
country  or  is  listed  as  missing  or  missing  In 
action,  dependents  will  continue  to  receive 
family  allowances  as  previously,  and  any 
allotments  that  are  for  their  support  and 
have  been  so  designated. 

SPECIAL   PROBLEMS 

See  similar  topic  under  Assistance  With 
Special  Problems. 

BURIAL 

Where  an  enlisted  man  or  officer  Is  eligible 
for  bvurial  in  a  national  cemetery  (see  page 
15).  arrangements  may  be  made  under  cer- 
tain circtimstances  for  the  burial  with  him 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  In  some  of  these 
cemeteries,  for  the  burial  of  minor  children 
and  unmarried  adult  daxoghters. 

SOBIX  HXLFFtn.  SUGGESTIONS 

In  correspondence  with  any  branch  of  the 
service  or  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  other  organizations,  the  veteran's  full 
name,  birth  date,  rank  or  rating,  and  serial, 
service  or  file  number  should  be  given.  Also, 
any  other  Information  that  will  be  helpful, 
such  as  the  number  of  his  Insurance  policy 
If  the  correspondence  concerns  Insurance, 
and  so  on.  This  wUl  result  in  faster  action 
for  all  concerned. 

Social  Security:  If  you  had  a  social  se- 
curity card  before  entering  the  service,  locate 
It  now  so  you  will  have  it  ready  to  show  your 
employer  upon  return  to  work.  You  wlU 
need  It  If  your  Job  is  in  private  business  or 
Industry.  If  you  had  a  card  but  cannot  find 
It  now.  apply  for  a  duplicate  so  that  the 
new  card  will  have  the  same  social  security 
number  as  the  card  originally  Issued  to  you. 
Apply  to  the  nearest  Social  Security  Board 
offlce  or  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  Candler 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  If  you  can  supply 
the  number  which  was  on  your  original 
card,  a  duplicate  can  be  issued  to  you  more 
quickly. 

Records:  Gather  together  all  the  Important 
records  that  you  may  need  and  have  them  In 
a  safe  place  where  you  can  get  them  quickly 
^hen  needed. 

Your  discharge  certificate  is  a  valuable 
document,  so  you  will  be  wise  to  have  It  re- 
corded. To  do  this  you  should  take  It  to 
the  county  clerk,  county  recorder  or  other 
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apmopTlste  oAdaJ  at  your  kwd  county  cotirt 
bouse.  In  most  States.  It  will  be  recorded 
witliout  charge.  The  orlgin;U  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  and  then.  If  you  ever  need  a 
copy,  you  can  get  a  certified  one  from  this 
source.  In  the  meantime,  keep  the  original 
to  a  safe  place.  (If  you  lose  it,  write  to  your 
own  branch  of  the  service.)  A  small  photo- 
stat copy  can  be  carried  In  your  wallet. 

War  ration  books  can  oe  obtained  when 
you  get  back  by  applying  at  the  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  (or  the  place  in  which 
you  live.  Apply  In  person,  with  evidence  of 
your  discharge. 

Every  veteran  should  keep  the  follow- 
ing personal  record: 

PSaSOHAL  BBOOBD 


(rank,  grade,  or 


Unemployment  benefits:  Nearest  United 
States  Employment  Service  office. 

Musterlng-out  pay:  Apply  to  appropriate 
service— Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps.  Coast 
Guard. 

Tb  find  the  local  address  of  any  of  the  above 
organisations  consult  your  local  telephone 
directory,  local  post  oflJee.  or  ask  the  Red 
Cross  or  a  selective  service  board. 

•niere  may  be  a  veterans'  information  serv- 
ice center  in  your  community.  Information 
may  also  be  obtained  at  military  installations 
from  the  Army's  personal  a^alrs  oftkoers,  the 
Navy's  civil  readjustment  officers,  and  the 
Myrin*  Carps'  rehabllitstlon  officers. 


Name — 

Service  No.  ... 

rate)    - .— -— 

(Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  number.  Navy 
service  or  file  number,  Coa:>t  Guard  service 
number.) 

Entry  Into  service: 

Separation  from  servlcs: 

Date  of  discharge 

Number 

Selective-service  Informatloa: 

liocal  board —————— — - 

Iiocal  board  address _—- — — 

Induction  order  numbei ~ — - 

Date  of  report  after  8epf.ratlon 

National  service  life  Insurance: 

Number  of  policy 

Date  of  poUcy 

Amount 

Premluma  due — — — — — — — - 

Amoimt  of  premium 

Convert  policy  before 

(Date) 

Social -security  number 

Addresses: 

Veterans'  Admlnlstratljn — — 

Red   Cross   .— Z.-":"';^' 

United  States  Employment  Service  Of- 
fice   

State  department  of  e<lucBtlon 

Legal  Aid  Society - 

Local  bar  association 

My  own  lawyer  _— — — 

My  own  doctor  _ 

In  an  emergency: 

Notify    -—' 

Where  my  records  can  be  found - 

Selective  service:  Your  local  selecUve-eerv- 

Oovernment  Insurance:  l^lrector  of  Inwir- 
ance.  Veterans'  Administration,  Washington 

Reemployment:  Your  fonmer  employer  or 
reemployment  committeeman  of  your  local 
selective-service  board.  

Employment:  United  States  Employment 
Service;    United   States   ClvU  Service   Com- 

mission.  ,  ^    ^. 

Education:  Veterans'  Administration 

vocational  training:  Vewrans'  Administra- 
tion- also  (If  disability  not  due  to  service) 
your  State  department  of  «lucatlon. 

Loans  for  homes,  farms,  tuaineas:  Veterans 
Admi  ilBtration. 

Veterans'  benefits  (disability  pensions,  hos- 
nital  care,  medical  attention.  Government 
insurance,  national  soldiers'  homes,  burial 
allowance) :  yeterans'  Adainistration. 

Legal  r.ld:  Your  State  bar  association;  Red 
CroM  legal  aid  society. 

Financial  aid.  personal  probleojs:  Bed  ttoss 
or  county  welfare  office.  ^    .  j.        , 

Income  Lax  (Federal):  Nearest  internal 
revenue  offlce.  , , 

Income  tax  (State) :  State  tax  commission 

ftt  State  capital.  .  „  _  ,  - 

Social  security  benefits:  Nearest  Social  Se- 
curity Board  field  office. 


Letter  From  Lt  Gen.  Huk  W.  Oark  Con- 
cerning CkapUk's  Prayer  on  Jnne  6 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoNanf 
IW  THE  8EWATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  August  2S  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  August  15).  1944 
Mr.  wnJEY.    Mr,  President,  on  June 
6  D-day.  when  the  Allied  forces  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Prance,  Dr.  Prederlck 
Brown  Harris,  our  chaplain,  opened  the 
session  of  the  Senate  with  an  Inspiring 
prayer.    By  a  mutual  friend  a  copy  of 
the  prayer  was  sent  to  Lt.  Oen.  Mark 
W    Clark,  commanding   the   American 
Pifth   Army    in   Italy.    General   Clark, 
under  date  of  August  3.  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Harris  thanking  him  for  the 
prayer.    I  think  it  quite  worth  while  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  this  letter, 
written  by  one  of  the  «reat  generals  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  is  prose- 
cuting with  such  skill,  vigor,  and  success 
the  campaign  against  the  enemy  in  Italy. 
General  Clark's  letter  is  indicative  of  the 
appreciation  felt  by  the  officers  and  men 
fighting  for  their  country  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world  for  the  thoughts  and 
prayers  of  those  who  must  remain  at 
home     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
General  Clark's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

HxADorABTnts  Fifth  Amtt, 
A  P  O.  6464.  UjmTD  Statib  AeMT, 

Avgust  3,  1944. 
DsAK  RiEvnoEND  Hakkis:  I  have  received  your 
inspiring  prayer  which  you  offered  in  the 
United  States  Senate  on  June  6.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  send- 
ing it.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  impressive  pray- 
ers I  have  ever  received. 

These   past   weeks  have   seen  some   great 

work  accomplished  by  "»« J""/^  ^l^^^^* 
anned  lorces  and  our  allies.  We  of  the  Fifth 
Army  are  stiU  driving  forward  against  stiff 
resistance.  We  shaU  continue  to  drive  the 
enemy  before  us  untU  the  day  of  final  vic- 
tory The  wonderful  support  and  prayers  of 
those  at  homfe  is  a  constant  source  of  In- 
spiration and  strength  to  us  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  purpose. 
With  best  wiahfss,  I  am, 

Siiuxrely,  __  ^ 

AlUtX  W.  ClJKK, 

Lieutenant  General, 
Vnitei  SUUi  Armt.  Commanding. 
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Rehabilitation  of  Serrke  Men  and  Women 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  t/TAH 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondap.  August  28  (leQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  IS),  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  article 
appearing  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Nursing  for  August  1944  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [ISr.  Thomas]. 

The^e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooid. 
as  follows: 

RxHAEnrrATiNO  Oua  Sntvicx  Mnt  awd  Wom»w 
(By  Elbebt  D.  Thomas.  Ph.  D.) 
As  the  war  in  Europe  draws  to  a  climax. 
GUI  thoughts  turn  U)  what  will  happen  to  our 
service  men  and  women  after  it  is  won.  For- 
tunately, a  great  deal  of  planning  has  already 
been  done,  designed  to  help  them  over  their 
difficult  adjustments  to  civilian  life. 

These  plans  and  the  legislation  necessary 
to  carry  them  out  have  been  tnadt  none  too 
soon.  There  Is  always  the  posslbiUty  that 
one  or  both  wars  may  end  quickly.  If  Ger- 
many should  collap*e  suddenly,  some  8.000.000 
to  4,000.000  men  and  women  would  be  dis- 
charged as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  blueprinu  for  demobilisation  have  not 
been  completely  drawn  up  even  yet.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  filled  In.  the  Army  Intends 
to  release  first  those  enlisted  men  and  oflScers, 
with  certain  exceptions,  who  have  had  long- 
est service  or  have  been  much  under  fire. 
After  them  will  go  fathers  over  30.  married 
men  of  30  and  over  without  children,  and 
unmarried  men  with  and  without  depend- 
ents. In  all  likelihood,  few,  if  any.  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  personnel  will  be  released  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Asiatic  war. 

Women  in  the  aimed  forces  will  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  men.  Members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  will  probably  be  discharged 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  who  are  released  from 
service. 

Because  of  this.  It  Is  weU  to  consider  the 
plans  made  by  the  Government  for  the  re- 
habiUUtion  of  service  men  and  women.  In 
all  the  planning,  there  has  been  but  one  basic 
thought  in  regard  to  the  veteran's  welfare 
after  the  war  or  alter  his  period  of  training. 
That  thought  was  made  a  part  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  when  It  first  became  law.  Stated 
very  simply.  It  is  a  guaranty  that  every  sol- 
dier sailor,  or  marine  wUl  be  restored  to  his 
old  Job  if  ho  wants  It.  In  other  words,  be- 
fore the  American  dtlsen  was  caUed  Into 
service  at  aU.  it  was  contemplated  that  that 
service  would  disrupt  his  ordinary  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  might  very  weU  upset  his 
entire  economic  well-being. 

All  of  the  thinking  on  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
turned soldier,  be  such  soldier  msn  or  woman, 
has  been  based  on  the  premise  that  what  is 
done  for  the  soldier  is  not  solely  for  his  own 
good  and  that  of  his  family.  It  Is  actuaUy  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  body  politic  and  the 
national  economy.  That  fact  should  be 
stressed  because  it  U.  In  a  sense,  unique  that 
a  government  should  think  of  lU  own  welfare 
in  terms  of  care  for  those  whom  It  has  called 
Into  service. 
XHSTjaAMca,  BiHABnJTATioM.  AMD  MTJwania- 

OOT  PAT 

No  nation,  of  course,  can  ever  do  what  it 
ought  to  do  for  those  who  give  their  lives  in 
war.  The  p"*"  and  woman  who  sacrifice  their 
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^TM  for  th«lr  country  h«»«  g»T«n  their  M. 
ThtTt  !•  nothing  that  c«n  b«  done  for  them 
rzceptmg  to  entlu-in«  tbem  In  •  plac*  of 
honor.  There  U  one  thing,  however,  that 
ren  be  done  for  those  who  are  left  behind, 
•niat  U  ineurance.  This  waa  Prealdent  WU- 
■on's  great  contribution  to  «n  attempt  to 
take  «ome  of  the  etlnff  out  of  war  a«  far  as 
Individual  Mcrlftee  is  concerted. 

During  the  past  M  jtttn  it  has  become  a 
sstiunal  policy  to  do  much  for  veterans, 
ftom  ttte  beginning  of   this  war.  we  have 

Knned  better  than  ever  before  end  more 
icaJljr.  We  hsve  plsnned  from  the  stand* 
CDiat  at  (toe  veteran's  welfsre  snd  that  of  the 
Btton.  llMiy  bills  bsvc  slresdy  been  tnscUd 
lato  Iftw.  smong  them  the  veterans'  rehablll* 
latlun  law,  the  mustering-nut  pay  bill,  end 
the  tO'tilled  Ol  bill  of  rights. 

Under  •  Isw  pMeed  by  Cungreie  on  March 
17,  Itm,  the  veteran  of  thie  wtr,  If  siek  or 
Htsebted,  Is  entitled  to  care  In  •  veteran  hoe- 
piMl  for  the  rest  of  his  life  even  though  he 
has  served  but  one  day  in  uniform.  Mot  only 
that,  his  diaability  or  Injury  need  not  be  a 
reault  of  hts  war  lervlee.  It  is  enotifh  that 
lie  u  a  veteran. 

Consequently,  the  Vetersns'  Administration 
Is  enlarging  lu  fscilltlea  to  seeommodate  some 
gOO.000  veUrans  of  all  wars  by  1075.  At  that 
time.  Brig.  Oen.  Prank  T  Mines,  Admlnls* 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  believes,  the  peak 
Will  be  reached. 

According  to  recent  Information  from  the 
Vtterans'  Administration.  In  order  to  provide 
•degvate  care  for  patients,  the  preeent  rstio 
of  1  nurse  to  2S  psychiatric  cases  will  be  main' 
talned;  for  general  medical,  surgical,  snd 
tuberculosis  pattenu.  the  ratio  Is  1  nurse  to 
6  S-7  5  patlenu.  Army  and  Navy  nurses  wish- 
ing such  duty  are  essured  first  preference  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  following  their 
geleaae  from  the  service. 

The  mxjsterlng-out-pay  bill  Is  designed  to 
five  veterans  aosne  allowance  during  the  peri- 
od of  their  adjustment  to  civilian  life.  This 
bill,  passed  by  Congress  on  February  3.  1M4. 
within  certain  limitations  provides  cash  pay- 
ments of  $300  to  service  men  and  women  who, 
having  performed  active  service  for  60  days  or 
more,  have  served  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  in  Alaska;  $200 
tor  persons  who  have  been  m  active  service 
more  than  60  days,  but  who  have  not  served 
outside  the  contlrental  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  Alaska:  and  $100  for  persons  who 
have  performed  active  service  for  less  than  60 
days.  A  down  payment  will  be  made  at  the 
time  of  discharge  from  active  duty  In  the  first 
two  instances,  with  the  balance  to  be  paid  at 
later  stated  Intervals.  Those  who  receive  the 
•100  payment  will  receive  it  in  one  lump  sum. 

THE  C.    I.   BILL   or   KICHT3 

The  G.  I.  bUl  of  rights,  as  passed  by  Con- 
peas  on  June  13  of  this  year,  provides  for 
Government-financed  education.  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans,  job-finding  assist- 
ance, hospitalization,  and  unemployment 
compensation  for  veterans  of  this  war. 

To  help  veterans  purchase  homes,  farms,  or 
small  businesses  the  legislation  provides  for 
Government-guaranteed  ao-year  loans  by  pri- 
vate or  public  lending  agencies  at  a  maximum 
of  4  percent  interest,  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration absorbing  the  Interest  charges 
for  the  first  year.  The  guaranty  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  principal  of  a  loan  and 
so  guaranty  may  exceed  $2,000. 

The  unemployment  section  insvires  a  max- 
imum ol  sa  weeks  unemployment  compeaaa- 
tion  of  $30  a  week  during  the  first  2  3fean 
•Iter  (ttacbaaie.  A  job-finding  a«eaey  win 
br  eotabtMMd  for  registration  fee  eaapkqr- 
xnent  and  for  placement  in  employment  by 
the  veterans'  Bmpiojrment  Service  through 
(a)  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
amd  (b)  any  SUte  agency  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
WhUe  the  Administrator  of  Vetarane'  ASaira 
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thia  la  not  a  function  of  the 
ministration,  but  la  reuined 
States  Employment   Service 

Under  provisions  of  the 
woman  that  has  served  90 
education  has  been  interru 
service  msy  return  to  the  sch 
after  his  discharge.     Maxlmilm 
limited  to  4  yeara.  depending 
of  service.     The  Oovernmen  : 
more  than  $000  annually 
fees,  and  subalstence  allowBn(|is 
a  month,  depending  upon  w 
dents  have  dependentR 
women  who  were  over  aA  at 
induction  must  prove  that 
waa  interrupted,  while  It  w 
that  the  education  of  all 
terfared  with  by  their  Induc^on 

■inoe  this  law  operates  enti 
tary  baala— that  la,  the 
the  offer  and  the  returning 
eept  It  If  ha  wlshea— no  one 
will  apply  for  thIa  edueatle 
It  la  known,  however,  that  " 
the  ability  of  the  Nation's 
tlona.     The  mora  diverse 
greater  will  be  the  benefit 
nomlcally  and  aocially,     Tb  i 
the  bin  Is  to  replace  the  sold  er 
of  life  from  which  he  csme  oi 
that  to  which  he  asplrss 

It  the  men  and  women  o 
Navy    have    been  fighting 
American  way  of  life,  surely 
should  plan  that  that  way 
the   adjustment    after    the 
Rooaevelt  tells  tis  that  we  mi|st 
the  war — we  must  see  that 
that  he  implies  a  proper 
Izatlon  for  the  preservation 
Is  only  half  the  job.     The 
dec«nt  domestic  life  is  Just 
the  preservation  of  the  peac( 
Internationally. 

For  a  country  to  be  defeated 
disease,  and  unemployment 
astrous  as  to  be  defeated  by  a 
War  is  the  supreme 
of   health,   wealth,   and 
shiftless  inertia  on  the  part 
ment  is  the  next  greatest 
death  by  murder,  the  othei 

There  are  many  who  say 
cannot  afford  such  laws, 
health.     Cannot   afford 
If  America  can  alTord  $300, 
destroy,  surely  it  can  afford 
of  dollars  to  create.    The 
well-being  demands  it.     Thfc 
sensibilities  demand  It.    The 
uatlon   demands   it.     This 
longer  say  it  cannot,  afford 
for  its  citizens  when  these 
so  much  for  it. 

Today,  more  than  ever 
ment  is  recognizing  that 
country  have  low  health 
die.    mothers    are 
through  lack  of  proper  care 
childbirth:  children  are 
capped  In  their  normal  growth 
trltlon  and  bad  sanitation 
areas  live  in  conditions  whlc  \ 
est    in    living,    prevent 
workers  and  members  of 
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Here  is  the  place — the  nee<  I 
and  every  nurse  should  thm  c 
guardian   of   public  hesdth 
have  been  drawn  up  to  inc 
BSivHWH   all  over  the 
theae  substandard  areas 
otesMlng   numbcfv.   will   be 
tbeae  clinics  and  health  centra 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
vital  stake  in  the  expansion 
tlon.     The  Bolton  Act.  crenjt 
States  Cadet  Nurse  Corps 
sorship  of  the  United  8tat4s 
Service,  waa  deaitnad  aa  a 
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pure  and  almple.  It  la  my  belief,  however, 
that  Federal  assistance  to  nurse  education 
must  not  be  allowed  to  die  with  the  coming 
of  peace.  The  reaulU  It  has  achieved  in  a 
year  more  than  Jtistlfy  lU  continued  exist- 
ence. 

After  this  war  we  are  going  to  need  more 
and  l>etter  nurses  than  ever  before  In  the  hia- 
tory  of  this  country.  Recruiting  and  edu- 
cating these  young  women  can  never  again  be 
the  duty  of  the  schools  of  nursing  alone. 
It  U  a  duty  which  must  be  shared  by  the 
Government,  the  voluntary  nursing  organlaa- 
tions,  and  the  schools,  If  we  are  to  have  an 
adequats  supply  of  properly  educated  nurrea 
to  meet  the  evolving  health  needa  of  out 
land.  ^    .,. 

Universal  edtMation  and  alert  health 
maaaurea  m  peaoetime  actually  pay  divldanda 
In  time  of  war.  An  Army  personnel  oflker, 
testifying  before  a  Senate  eommlttee,  de« 
elared  that  6  out  of  every  10  men  ealied  bf 
the  draft  are  rejected  for  one  reaaon  or  an- 
other. In  thoae  Statea  where  educntumal 
Btandarda  are  low,  public  health  nurses  few, 
and  health  rsfulations  Just  average,  7  men 
out  of  10  srs  not  tska.i,  But  in  those  StaUa 
whose  educstlunal  requirements  are  high, 
who  provide  public  health  nurses,  and  where 
health  admlnlsuatlon  to  on  a  State^wlde 
baals.  only  3  out  of  10  are  turned  down.  In 
SUtee  with  excellent  health  and  educational 
sundards,  the  acceptance  ratio  U  very  much 
higher. 

Did  the  SUtes  who  paid  well  for  the  edtica- 
tlon  of  their  youth  and  for  the  improvement 
of  health  waste  money?  There  la  no  greater 
waste.  In  war  or  peace,  than  the  man  who 
cannot  take  some  share  In  the  protection  of 
his  country  because  of  poor  health  condi- 
tions which  coiild  be  easily  remedied,  or 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  read  as 
write  Progress  in  peacetime  too  demand* 
that  every  citizen  be  able  to  meet  its  chal- 
lenges with  optimum  health. 

The  world  has  been  put  back  cotmtlesa 
years  as  a  result  of  this  global  war.  The 
creative  energies  of  an  entire  generation  have 
been  devoted  to  but  one  purpose — destruc- 
tion. Those  same  energies,  directed  to  peace- 
ful pursuits,  might  have  done  much  to  solve 
the  riddles  of  the  ages — the  causes  and  cure 
of  cancer,  the  virus  diseases,  and  arthritis, 
the  control  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  dis- 
ease, the  mysteries  of  the  atom  and  the  elec- 
tron. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  called  to  fight 
have  made  sacrlrices,  all  great  and  some  ulti- 
mate. What  little  Is  done  for  them  by  the 
Government  through  these  rehabilitation 
bills  will  be  a  healing  infiuence  for  them 
and  for  the  communities  to  which  they  will 
return.  These  laws  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Nation  can  show  its  gratitude  for 
the  invaluable  services  of  soldier  and  sailor, 
ntu'se  and  marine. 


Dumbarton  Oaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24,  1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  AAc.  Speaker,  if  the 
conference  which  commenced  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Monday,  and  which  I  am 
dehghted  to  say  has  apparently  gotten 
off  to  such  an  excellent  beginning  as  to 
Justify  optimism,  accomplishes  what  we 
all  so  ardently  hope  and  pray  for,  this 
old  residence,  alreiady  an  institution  in 
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Washington,  will  become  an  Incompara- 
ble international  shrine.  Hence,  I  con- 
sider it  desirable  that  readers  of  the  Cow- 
GRissioMAL  RicoRD  bccomc  morc  familiar 
with  it  and,  therefore,  quote  an  editorial 
Xrom  the  Washington  Star  of  August  23: 

DUMBARTON   OAKS 

Ona  of  the  conatructlve  effects  of  the  pres- 
ent international  conference  in  Washington 
Will  be  to  make  Dumbarton  Oaks  famous 
throughout  the  world,  Tha  beauty  of  the 
house.  Its  furnlahlngs,  deooratlona,  and 
t  grounds  is  certain  to  remain  In  the  memory 
of  all  partlolpanta  In  tha  maetlugs.  For  the 
Information  of  Americans  as  well  hs  visitors 
from  sbroad,  a  faw  words  of  aaplanatlon  of 
tha  history  nt  tha  property  may  be  offered. 

The   land,  it  seems,   was   acqulrrd  from 
Thomaa  Beall  by  William   M    Doraey.  first 
judge  of  tha  leeal  Orphans'  Court,  »n  the 
administration  of  Thomaa  Jefferson  •"  l""' 
IIIB  house  wss  constructed  betwesn  liOO  and 
1104,    It  WBs  sold  then  to  Robert  Deverly,  of 
laaea  County.  Va„  whose  wife  waa  Jane,  a 
slater  of  Colonel  John  Tayloe,  the  builder  of 
the  celebrated  Octagon  Houae.    The  ■everlyB 
owned  the  place  until  1888.  when  It  paaaed  to 
Jamea  B.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
thua  became  the  residence  of  hla  brother, 
John  C.  CBlhoun.  Secretary  of  War  under 
Jamea  Monroe  and  Vice  President  with  John 
Qulney  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson.    Called 
Acrolophos   and  Monterey   at  different   pe- 
rioda,  the  whole  establishment  was  bought 
by  Edward  M.  Llnthlcum  in  1846.    The  next 
proprietor    was    Colonel    Henry    M.    Blount, 
from  whom  the  mansion  and  iU  immediate 
surroundings    received    its    present    name. 
Much   more   Important,   however,   were   the 
costly  Improvements  added  by  Robert  Woods 
Bliss    ftamer  Ambassador  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  his  wife  during  their  tenancy 
beginning  about  a  decade  ago.    Harvard  Uni- 
versity Is  the  actual  holder  of  the  deed,  but 
th-  people  of  Washington  especially  and  their 
guests  are  the  beneficiaries  of  their  exquisite 
taste,  discrimination,  and  generosity. 


Manpower  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNKCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  24. 1944 

Mr  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Boeaker.  the  following  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Daily 
Courant  on  August  22. 

This  editorial  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
who  have  written  to  me  protesting  the 
high-handed  administration  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

The  mere  fact  that  Congress  refused 
to  pass  a  labor-drafting  bill  means  noth- 
ing to  this  administration.  A  directive 
by  "Assistant  President"  James  P. 
Byrnes  is  as  good  as  a  law  for  Mr.  Mc- 

Watch  the  election  returns  in  the  labor 
precincts  on  November  7. 

MANPOWni   AND   POUTTCa 

Area  directors  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission have  been  meeting  in  Chicago  re- 
cently to  discuss  methods  by  which  sanctions 
may  be  applied  against  employers  who  vio- 
late W.  M  C.  rulings.  Since  these  rules  are 
of  bureaucratic  rather  than  legislative  oj»8»n. 
It  la  only  fitting  that  the  guUt  ol  the  offend- 


ers Bhall  be  decided  by  the  same  authorlUea 
who  make  the  rules  and  who  tix  the  penal- 
ties. These  penalties  are  boycott  and  black- 
ball. Through  O.  P.  A.,  gasoline  and  tire  ra- 
tions are  cut  off.  Through  W.  P.  B.  the  Man- 
power Commission  will  seek  to  withhold  ma- 
terials and  win  doubtleas  seek  the  diversion 
of  contracts  irom  offenders.  The  W.  M.  O. 
iteeU  will  refrain  from  referring  workera  to 
the  erring  manufacturer. 

The  serious  doubts  about  the  legality  of 
these  procedures  may  explain  the  furtive, 
undercover  manner  in  which  the  instructions 
are  being  transmitted  to  the  lord  high  execu- 
tioners in  the  neld,  The  instructions  were 
isaued  early  this  week  and  are  auppoaedly 
currently  effective,  but  the  W.  M,  C,  in  Wash- 
ln«»on  haa  tbtia  far  declined  to  make  the  dt- 
tails  public,  saying  that  there  may  be  aoma 
chnnges  made  aa  a  reault  of  current  dlacua- 
•lona  with  regional  direotori. 

Although  It  u  wholly  incidental  to  thla 
problem.  It  may  be  fervently  wished  that 
the  manpower  diractora  have  on  their  agenda 
Bome  dlacuaalon  deaigned  i«  clurlfy  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  steady  transition  of 
Oovernment  employees  to  the  pay  roll  of  Sid- 
ney Hlllman's  Political  Action  Committee, 
Although  a  worker  In  a  Hartford  factory  flnda 
hlniself  froaen  to  his  Job,  the  freeaingproeees 
apparenUy  doea  not  apply  to  employeea  of 
the  W    M   C.  and  other  Oovernment  agen- 
cies.   Only  recenUy  W.  M.  C.  released  two  of 
lU  highly  paid  officials  to  become  director 
and  women's  director  of  the  Political  Action 
Committee.    These  are  only  two  of  a  large 
group  of  Government  employees  who  seem 
to  have  no  difficulty  whatever  In  giving  up 
their   Oovernment   work   to  engage   in   Mr. 
HlUmans  campaign.    Doubtless   this  latter 
work  is  considered  by  many  New  Dealers  as 
being  of  a  highly  essential  nature,  if  not  to 
the  war,  then  to  their  own  political  fortunes. 
Prom    the    outset    the    activities    of    the 
W    M.  C.  on  the  national  level  have  been 
dogged  by  this  same  political  point  of  view. 
Even   such   a   master  politician   as  Paxil  V. 
McNutt  is  not  adept  enough  to  keep  his  po- 
Utical   balls   in   the  air  while   at   the  same 
time  doing  a  workmanlike  Job  of  manpower 
control.     Hence,  the  series  of  Ineptitudes  and 
inconsistencies  that  have  characterized  the 
handling  of  manpower  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  tlie  end,  even  now,  is  not  in 
Bight. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LomsuNA 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Monday.  Auijust  28.  1944 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
have  been  given  wonderful  opportunities 
by  a  friendly  and  generous  Congress. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  these  brave 
men  were  willing  to  give  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  their  country.  Many  of 
these  brave  veterans  saw  their  buddies 
drop  in  action. 

They  can  buy  or  repair  a  home,  buy 
and  stock  up  a  farm,  start  a  new  busi- 
ness, get  a  high-school  or  college  educa- 
tion draw  special  unemployment  bene- 
fits if  unable  to  find  work,  be  assured  of 
free  and  adequate  hospitalization. 

Benefits  extend  to  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  services  who  have  other  than 
dishonorable  discharges  and  who  have 


served  90  days  since  September  15.  1940, 
or  leas  than  90  days  if  they  have  service- 
coimected  disabilltiea. 

It  is  important  to  know  exactly  what 
the  Oovernment  now  offers,  what  the 
terms,  the  condiUons,  the  opportunitieg 
are  in  each  field. 

naar,  takb  tmi  oFinjaiuwriT  roa  moms 
■OYiNO  oa  roil  Buriwo  a  raaM 

A  qualified  veteran  will  be  able  to  get 
the  Veterana'  Administration  to  arrange 
for  a  Oovernment-guaranteed  loan  for 
buying  or  building  a  home  or  for  making 
repairs,  alterailoni.  and  Improvcmrnli 
on  a  home.    Such  loins  alao  may  be  ob- 
tslned  by  a  veteran  to  pay  off  back  taxes 
or   delinquent   debts   on    homea,    Tnt 
Oovernmfnt  will  guarantee  M  p<»rcent 
of  thfl  loon  up  to  $3,000  and  wlU  pay  ths 
first  year's  Interest  on  the  part  of  ths 
loan  thst  It  fuarantsta.    Thua.  s  v«»t- 
ersn  can  borrow  up  to  M.000,  with  ths 
Oovernment  standing  behind  half  of  It. 
These  loans  can  be  made  by  a  bank, 
losn  association,  or  any  other  lending 
agency,  including  an  Individual  or  friend 
of  the  veteran.   If  you  are  a  veteran  who 
obtains  such  a  loan,  you  would  have  to 
satisfy  the  lender  as  to  collateral  on  your 
share.   But  in  case  of  buying  a  home,  the 
home  could  be  used  as  collateral.    In- 
terest on  these  loans  cannot  exceed  4 
percent,  and  they  must  be  repaid  in  full 
within  20  years. 

In  addition,  the  Government  will  guar- 
antee fully  a  secondary  loan  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  property.  But 
the  total  amount  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  both  loans  cannot  exceed 
$2,000.  This  provision  makes  It  possible 
for  veterans  to  get  cash  for  original  down 
payments  on  homes.  Interest  on  such 
secondary  loans  can  run  up  to  5  percent. 
Veterans  have  until  2  years  after  the  war 
or  2  years  after  their  discharge,  which- 
ever is  later,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
loan  opportunities. 

Loans  on  the  same  basis  are  available 
for  veterans  who  want  to  buy  farms. 
Money  from  the  loans  may  be  used  to 
purchase  land,  buildings,  livestock,  ma- 
chinery, or  other  equipment  or  for  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements.  But  if 
you  are  a  veteran  and  want  to  buy  a  farm, 
you  must  show  that  you  know  something 
about  farming  and  are  likely  to  make  a 
success  of  the  undertaking. 
suFPoea  a  vrraaAW  wants  to  bbt  ijf  hjm  ow» 

BUSINESS 

Here  the  pHWjedure  and  conditions  for 
getting  loans  are  about  the  same  as  those 
for  buying  homes  or  farms.  The  money 
may  be  used  to  buy  an  established  busi- 
ness or  land,  buildings,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, machinery,  and  so  forth.  Second- 
ary loans  are  also  available  for  down 
payments.  But  if  you  are  getting  a  loan 
for  this  purpose,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  want  to  know  something 
about  your  background  and  experience 
in  this  business.  In  other  words,  you  will 
have  to  show  that  there  Is  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  you  will  make  a  success 
of  it.  Even  so,  It  Is  expected  that  many 
veterans  will  want  to  start  their  own 
business  and  will  be  helped. 
jr  rrn  A  KArna  or  b)xjcatiok  om  nAnnwa 
When  a  veteran  qualifies  for  a  college, 
school,  or  training  course,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  up  to  $500  a  year  to  cover 
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tuition,  laboratory  fees,  cost  of  books, 
and  so  forth.  The  student  also  will  get 
$50  a  month  living  allowance,  plus  $25  a 
month  If  he  has  a  wife  or  other  depend- 
ents. He  may  choose  his  school,  but  he 
must  keep  up  with  the  work  or  he  will 
be  dropped. 

If  a.  veteran  was  under  25  when  he 
entered  the  service,  he  may  return  to 
school  even  though  his  education  was 
not  interrupted.  That  is.  he  may  have 
left  school  and  b^n  working  when  he 
entered  service.  But  anyone  who  was  25 
or  over  wlien  he  went  into  service  must 
show,  in  order  to  qualify,  that  his  edu- 
cation was  impeded,  delayed,  interrupted, 
or  interfered  with.  However,  any  veteran 
who  desires  a  refresher  or  retraining 
course  may  take  such  a  course  for  1  year. 

A  veteran  who  qualifies  for  college  or 
other  schooling  will  be  able  to  remain 
at  Government  expense  for  1  year. 
Then,  if  he  qualifies  for  further  edu- 
cation, he  can  remain  for  the  length  of 
time,  up  to  a  total  of  4  years,  that  he 
ser^'ed  between  September  15,  1940.  and 
the  end  of  the  war.  He  has  until  2 
years  after  his  discharge  or  after  the  war 
ends  to  return  to  school.  This  Govern- 
ment-paid education  program  stops  7 
years  after  the  war  ends. 

MsxT.  AS  TO  umxcpLOTunrr  Bunrrra 

Ex-serrice  men  and  women  will  be  able 
to  claim  unemployment  benefits  of  $20 
a  week  for  up  to  52  weeks  if  they  can- 
not find  jobs.  They  will  be  entitled  to 
4  weeks  of  unemployment  benefits  for 
each  month  of  service,  plus  additional 
time  allowance  for  the  first  90  days  of 
service.  But  they  are  supposed  to  regis- 
ter with  a  public  employment  agency. 
£uch  as  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  accept  suitable  work  it  of- 
fered. Furthermore,  they  will  be  dis- 
qualified from  imemployment  k)enefits  if 
they  give  up  suitable  jobs  without  reason, 
are  fired  for  misconduct,  or.  in  certain 
cases,  go  out  on  strike.  Unemployment 
.  benefits  wUl  be  available  to  a  veteran 
until  2  years  after  his  discharge  or  2 
years  after  the  war.  whichever  is  later. 

Cash  benefits  also  are  provided  for 
self-employed  veterans  who  make  less 
than  $100  a  month.  They  can  have  the 
Government  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween their  net  earnings  and  $100  a 
month.  Like  the  unemployment  pay- 
ment, this  l>enefit  is  allowed  up  to  52 
weeks,  according  to  length  of  service. 

If  veterans  have  any  questions  about 
these  aids,  see  your  Red  Cross,  veteran 
service  ofBcer,  or  local  American  Legion 
head.  ^  If  you  have  any  further  questions 
or  need  any  more  help,  write  to  Congress- 
man Jimmy  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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^^EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  IfCINNXSOTA 

nv  THX  HOUSB  OP  REPRESXNTATIVES 

M-mday.  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  \mder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RacoaD.  I  in- 


clude the   following 
Ansel  Mowrer: 
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TWO  otvxicKirr  vizws  or 
(By  Edgar  Ansel 

Two  books  on   International 
recently  appeared.    One  Is  by 
Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
by  tbe  columnUt,  Walter 
contain  plans  for  the  future 
the  resemolance  ends. 

Mr.  Welles'  book.  The  Tim  i 
Is  the  most  important  book  or 
to   appear   in   this   country 
years.     No  one   else   in  the 
could  have  written  It.  and. 
only  a  handful  of  Americans 
to  criticize  the  solutions  It  offi 

But    what   Mr.    Welles   sayi 
organization  concerns  every 

Mr.  Welles  believes  that  th( 
organized  for  permanent 
vague  future  time — now.    He 
foundation  of  such  peace 
anything   leas    than   an 
tenting    all    nations,    large 
with  the  power  and  the  oblifc 
press     aggression     everywhere 
with  satisfaction  Maxim 
"Peace  is  Indivisible.")     He 
Immediate  responsibility  for 
of  a   provisional   executive 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  great 

As  one  of  the  authors  of 
voluntary   Inter-Amerlcan   so 
neighbor  policy).  Mr.  Welles 
be  maintained  and  leans   ( 
regionalism.    He  wishes  to 
tion  of  an  International 
looking  tbe  utility  of  the  lat 
to   set   off   combined   action 
powers.      He    further   concede 
countries  a  veto  power  on 
ecutive  council,  which  to  this 
ceptable. 

In  fact,  many  aspects  of  this 
ceptable. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  a  real  plai  t 
imitation  of  one.     Its  faul 
tlonaUsm  and  concentration 
few  hands — are  such  as  couk 
without  upaettlng  the  general 

Moreover.  Mr.  Welles 
less  the  International 
now.  while  hostilities  are  st 
risks  never  being  set  up  at 
he  urges  the  governments. 
In  particular,  to  go  about 
vUlonal    executive   covmcll. 
armaments  commission,  a 
a    world    council    right    away 
bodies  indispensable  to  any 
organization." 

Mr.  Llppmann,  on  the  other 
duced  the  most  astonishing 
Ism.  specious  reasoning,  and 
about  international  affairs 
in  many  a  day. 

His  book.  United  States 
to  me  an  engraved  invltatloo 
No.  3. 

Mr.  Llppmann  sees  the 
great  commimltles — an  Atlan 
a  Soviet  orbit;   a  Chinese 
an  Indian  orbit  and  a  Moslei^ 
in  a  vague  association  and 
organization     without 
And  Instead  of  calling  out 
ment  pronto,  he  urges  us  to 
perpetuate  this  division. 

Mr.  Llppmann  hopes  that 
great  communities  will  be 
each  other.     In  the  new 
tlnental  Europeans  will  not 
rated  into  two  campa  and 
to  Anglo-Saxons,  part  to  tb< 
mans  can  be  Induced  to  accepjt 
in  a  fully  armed  world 
mlt  a  disarmed  Germany  to 
lantlc  community:    two  of 
blocs  will  never  be  tempted 
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the  third;  the  Impingement  of  the  overseas 
possessions  of  members  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity on  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  orbits 
will  never  cause  friction;  countries  will  never 
seek  to  change  community — 1.  e..  FYance  or 
Spain  win  not  wish  to  enter  the  Soviet  or- 
bit; Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  never  aspire 
to  the  Atlantic  community;"  therefcre.  se- 
curity can  continue  to  be  entrusted  to  al- 
liances of  fully  soverlgn  nations  and  national 
armies  and  navies. 

It  Is  a  lovely,  neat  world — if  you  can  be- 
lieve m  It — and  I  suspect  Mr.  Llppmann  does 
not.  He  has  merely  convinced  himself  that 
a  really  International  organization  is  Im- 
possible. The  new  world  cannot  be  planned; 
it  grows  like  a  tree.  No  one.  Insists  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann, can  sit  in  his  study  and  Invent  a  work- 
able peace. 

Obviously  Mr.  Llppmann  can't.  But  In  1789 
the  American  founding  fathers  did.  At  that 
time,  according  to  the  historian  Roland 
Greene  Usher,  there  was  among  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  "no  geographical  or  economic  basis 
for  a  single  nation  or  a  single  government." 
The  Revolution  against  the  British  had  been 
made  in  the  name  of  States'  right.  The 
"radicals"  of  the  day  considered  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  etc..  to  be  just  as  fundamen- 
tally sovereign  as  Llppmann  would  have  the 
national  states  remain  today.  And  Just  as 
willful  men  In  Philadelphia  sat  down  and  in- 
vented the  United  States,  so.  if  given  a 
chance,  men  like  Sumner  Welles  could  sit 
down  with  our  allies  and  Invent  the  United 
Nations  of  the  world. 

Always  provided  they  could  hu^h  the 
croakers  who  say  It  cannot  be  done. 
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Monday,  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  la 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives H.  R.  2840.  This  is  a  bill  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  authorization  of 
an  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  the 
States  and  Territories  in  more  ade- 
quately financing  their  systems  of  pub- 
lic education  during  emergency,  and  in 
reducing  the  inequalities  of  educational 
opportunities  through  public  elemental 
and  secondary  schools. 

There  was  also  pending  in  the  Senate 
a  bill  known  as  S.  637.  That  bUl 
was  to  the  same  import  as  the  House 
bill,  to  which  I  have  just  referred.  That 
Senate  bill  failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

I  find  that  there  is  very  much  interest 
in  the  country  with  reference  to  the  leg- 
islation suggested  in  these  bills.  The 
people  of  the  Nation  are  always  Inter- 
ested in  educational  matters.  They  are 
also  very  proud  of  the  public  schools. 
They  want  to  keep  the  public  schools 
as  near  to  the  people  as  possible.  They 
have  been  skeptical  of  Federal  aid  and 
they  are  opposed  to  Federal  control  of 
public  schools.  They  are.  therefore,  op- 
posed to  any  Federal  legislation  that  will 
jeopardize  State  control  or  that  will  tend 
to  encourage  Federal  control. 

Teachers  in  Ohio  are  very  much  Inter- 
ested in  the  proposed  legislation  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  favor  it. 
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Dr.  T.  C.  McCracken,  who  is  the  D?an 
of  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  Uni- 
versity at  Atheiis.  has  studied  this  sub- 
ject very  extensively  and  exhaustively. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  qualified  school  man, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  education  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  technique  of  successful 
teaching.  Dr.  McCracken  has  prepared 
a  short  history  of  legislation  of  this  kind, 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  past  75  years. 
He  has  embodied  in  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  him  recently.  I  think  this 
letter  is  very  informative  and  this  his- 
tory should  be  considered  especially  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  also  by  all  Con- 
gressmen interested  in  this  legislation. 
I  can  recommend  Dr.  McCracken  as  be- 
ing thoroughly  American  and  thoroughly 
qualified  to  write  about  the  subject  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  Dr. 
Mccracken's  letter  presented  to  Congress 
and  presented  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try through  the  reading  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Ohio  Untvusttt, 
CoLLXCK  or  Edxjcatioh, 
Atriens.  OHio.  August  3. 1944. 
Bon  Thomas  A.  jDnoNS. 

Ironton,  Ohio. 
Mt  TttML  M«.  Jenkins:  Following  my  prom- 
ise to  write  to  you  relative  to  P«»eral  aid  for 
Reneral  education,  I  am  forwarding  with  this 
letter  some  materials  and  data  in  which  you 
may  be  interested. 

I  am  enclosing  one  page  on  which  I  have 
listed  acts  which  bring  aid  to  general  educa- 
tion beginning  1802.  when  the  saline  grant* 
were  made  to  1920  when  the  Federal  reserve 
Income  grant  on  minerals  was  made     At  the 
present  time  approximately  $2,000,000  a  year 
are  received  by  States  from  these  enactments. 
On  the  same  page  you  will  find  a  lUt  of  de- 
fcated  bills,  beginning  with  the  Hoar  bUl  of 
1870  and  continuing  to  the  blU  which  Is  at 
present  before  Congreaa  under  date  of  1»M. 
Seventy-eighth  Congreas.  second  session,  the 
Thomas-HlU-Ramspeck   bill    (S.    637;    H    R. 
2849)      On  at  least  two  occasions  these  buis 
have  been  reported  out  of  committee,  but  In 
all  other  cases  they  have  been  ^l«i  1°  «^- 
mlttee     The  Thomas-HlU  S.  637  was  killed  by 
the  rider  which  was  put  on  It  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  last  year.    The  Ramspeck 
bill  H  R  2849,  Is  the  one  which  Is  still  lodged 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  committee. 
As  indicated  in  my  previous  letter,  the  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  bring  it  to  the  floor 
over  the  head  of  the  committee.    The  educa- 
tional people  of  the  country  are  behind  this 
bill  quite  unanimously  and  believe  that  there 
are  enough  votes  to  make  It  a  law.  providing 
It  can  be  gotten  to  a  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    This  would  probably  reopen 
the  case  on  8.  637  In  the  Senate. 

The  point  which  I  am  wishing  to  make  in 
this  connection,  however.  Is  that  through  all 
these  years.  1870-1943.  practically  all  proposed 
legislation  for  aid  to  the  SUtes  for  general 
education  has  been  killed.    In  the  meantime, 
however,  there  has  been  liberal  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  special  types 
of  education.     I  refer  to  the  following  acts 
which  are  the  most  Important  of  the  acts  In 
this  area  of  support.    These  are  listed  on  the 
enclosed  sheet  among  which  are  the  first  Mor- 
rUl  Act  of  1862  and  additional  acts  to  1938 
When  the  George-Deen  Act  was  passed.    They 
bring  relatively  large  support  for  special  types 
of  education.     There  are  other  subordinate 
acts  which  from  time  to  time  have  increased 
the  amount  of  money  given  in  connection 
with  all  of  the  acts  mentioned  In  my  list.   For 
example,  the  Smlth-Hughea  Act  provided  for 
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a  much  smaller  amount  of  money  at  the  l)e- 
ginning,  but  by  1925  It  had  risen  to  $7,200,000 
annually.    Other  acts  of  less  direct  impor- 
tance have  been  passed  for  aid  to  special  edu- 
cation, thus  Increasing  the  volume  of  moneys 
made  avaUable  for  special  types  of  education. 
There  is  one  special  feature  which  has  been 
Included  In  these  acts  beginning  with  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914.    For  the  first  time, 
this  act  called  for  a  matching  of  the  money 
by  the  State  on  the  doUar-for-doUar  basis. 
This  meant  that  the  State's  money  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  spent  within  the 
State  for  various  kinds  of  education  was  pu^ 
Into  matching  funds.     This  left  the  other 
kinds  of  education  In  the  State  with  much 
less  support  than  they  had  had  before.    In 
other  words,  the  State  has  robbed  its  treasury 
for  the  support  of  special  types  of  education 
at  the  expense  of  general  education.    Practi- 
cally all  of  the  important  acts  from  1914  have 
carried  the  matching  provision.     When  the 
George-Deen  blU  was  presented  In  1936,  they 
were   evidently   a   little   frightened   lest   the 
States  might  not  be  willing  to  match  on  the 
dollar-for-dollar   basis.    The    bill    provided, 
therefore,  that  In  the  first  year,  the  States 
should  match  50  cents  for  $1.    The  States- 
amount,  however,  was  to  be  Increased  each 
year  to  60,  70.  80.  90  cents,  and  finally  $1  at 
the  end  of  5  years  when  it  reached  the  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis.     General  education,  there- 
fore, is  being  robbed  within  the  States  in 
order  that  the  States  may  get  additional  sup- 
port from  the  Federal  Government  for  special 
types  of  education.    There  Is,  therefore,  con- 
siderable danger  In  the  matching  plan. 

The  toUl  amounts  received  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  each  year  under  aid  for  spe- 
cial types  of  education  runs  well  toward 
$50,000,000  a  year.  This  Is  Ua  contrast  to  the 
$2  000  000  to  general  education. 

I  have  not  Included  In  the  above  the  very 
liberal,  and  from  many  poinU  of  view  un- 
wise. Federal  aid  to  education  during  the 
past  dozen  years.  Most  of  this  aid  has  been 
given  directly  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  Federal  agents  in  the  States.  Regularly 
organized  SUte  programs  have  often  been 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  types  of  aid  wlilch 
I  have  Jxist  mentioned.  For  example,  no 
certification  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
required.  State  and  local  plans  for  educa- 
tion were  often  greatly  disturbed  by  such 
political  aid  from  the  Federal  Government, 
The  amounts  of  money  spent  under  these 
plans  have  been  much  In  excess  of  the  aid 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  given 
through  regular  State  channels  for  general 
and  special  types  of  education. 

The   Ramspeck   bill   is    probably  on  your 
desk.     I  am,  however,  enclosing  a  copy  of  it 
In  order  that  you  may  have  It  at  hand.    I 
am  enclosing  a  pamphlet  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  entitled  "The 
Federal     Government     Must     Aid     Public 
Schools."    This  was  put  out  by  N.  E.  A.  In 
support  of  S.  637.    I  am  forwarding  with  this 
letter  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  which  I  have 
used  on  three  or  four  occasions  In  various 
parts  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  I  talked  to 
educational  and  lay  groups  about  the  place 
of   the   Federal   Government    In   education. 
There   are  nine   pages   of   this  manuscript. 
I  am  enclosing  it  for  your  assistance  as  you 
prepare  for  discussion  In  the  Hotise.    I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  It  returned  when  you  are 
through  with  it.  although  If  you  need   to 
keep  It  please  feel  free  to  do  so.  since  I  do 
have  a  second  copy. 

I  hope  that  this  presentation  has  not  been 
too  long.  I  have  given  In  pages  1  and  2  of 
the  outlines  enclosed  a  list  of  bills  and  acts. 
You  may  wish  to  have  one  of  your  secretaries 
gather  more  Information  for  you  about  them. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

T.  C  McCtACKIN, 

Dean,  College  o/  Education. 
I       [Enclosures.) 


llBBtAX.  COVRNMENT  AID  FOI  CnnOUli 
EDUCATION 

1802:  Saline  grants. 

1802:  The  5-percent  fund. 

1836:  The  Surplus  Revenue  Act. 

1841:  The  Internal  Improvement  Act. 

1849:  Swamp  land  grants. 

1908 :  Forest  reserve  income  grant  (25  per- 
cent of  Income). 

1920:  Federal  Reserve  Income  grant — oa 
minerals. 

DETEATSD    BILLS 

1870:  Hoar  bill. 
1881-87:   Blair  bills. 

1918  (65th  Cong.) :  Smlth-Towner. 

1919  (86th  Cong):  Smlth-Towner. 
1921  (67th  Cong.) :  Sterling-Towner. 
1923  (68th  Cong.) :  Sterling-Reed. 
1936     (74th     Cong. 


2d    sees.) :  Harrison- 
Fletcher  (S.  4798;  H.  R.  13021). 

1937  (75th  Cong  ) :  Harrison -Black-Fletchet 
(S.  419;   H.  R.  2288). 

1938  (75th    Cong..    2d    sess.) :    Harrison- 
Thomas  Fletcher  (S.  419:  H.  R.  10340). 

1939  (76th  Cong..  1st  sess.) ;  Harrlson- 
Thomas-Larrabee  (S.  1305;  H.  R.  3517). 

1941:  Thomas  (S.  1313). 

1942  (77th  Cong..  2d  sess.) :  Thomas. 

1943  (78th  Cong..  82d  sess.) :  Thomas-HlU- 
Ramspeck  (S.  637;  H.  R.  2840) . 

rxsiaAL  GOVEkNMXNT  AID  FOE  8FECIAI.  TTPSS  tff 
B>UCATION 

1882:  First  Morrill  Act. 

1887:  Hatch  Act— Agricultural  Experiment 
SUtion  Act  (in  1920  brotigbt  $90,000  to  each 
State  through  Pumell  Act) . 

1893:  Second  Morrill  Act  (In  1907— $50,000 
for  each  State). 

1914:  Smith-Lever  Act — Agricultural  ex- 
tension (4.100.000  by  1923),  $1  for  $1  match- 
ing began  (In  ed.). 

1917:  Smith-Hughes  Act  (by  1925 — $7,200,- 
000  annually). 

1936:  George-Deen  Act  (approved  June  8, 
1936,  operative  July  1,  1937),  ($12,000,000  an- 
nually), (match  SO  cents  for  $1,  etc.). 


Wky  Is  the  W.  R.  A.  Allowed  To  Spend 
Money  Tliit  Way? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  of  August  19.  1944,  dealing 
with  the  ridiculous  expenditure  of  public 
funds  by  the  W.  R.  A.  to  propagandize  the 
American  people  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  relocation  centers: 

WHT  IS  W.  E.  A.  ALLOWED  TO  SPEND  MONET 
THIS  WAT? 

During  the  period  when  the  Japanese  were 
being  evacuated  from  the  west  coast — a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern  both  to  the  residents  cf 
California  and  the  areas  where  they  would 
be  relocated— the  War  Relocation  Authority 
assumed  an  attitude  of  studious  silence. 

In  fact.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dillon  8. 
Myer.  the  national  director  of  the  W.  R.  A., 
that  If  little  enough  were  said  al>out  the  evac- 
uated Japanese  the  public  sooa  might  forget 
they  even  existed. 
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InHeed.  tbt«  eod  mtgiit  hSTe  been  aocom- 
plUbed  it  It  were  not  ttoat  the  peculiar  inept- 
iie«B  of  tbe  W.  R.  A.  ttaeU  coiutantly  made 
the  public  painfully  awmre  of  the  presence  of 
the  Jftpaneae.  The  point  U.  however,  that 
when  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  be  Informed  of  the  evacuation,  the 
W.  R.  A.  vas  slng\ilarly  tongue-|.ied. 

Now  the  public  relations  department  of  the 
W.  R.  A.  has  come  suddenly  to  life. 

Fat  envelopes,  sent  under  Government 
Trank,  are  pouring  from  the  W.  R.  A.  ofDces 
stiiffed  with  out-aad-out  propaganda  In  be- 
half of  the  Japanese.  Tbe  purpose  of  the 
propacmnda  is  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the 
JapuMse  In  tbe  relocation  centers;  the  obvi- 
ous intent  U  to  soften  up  tbe  public  for  their 
nleaae. 

Included  in  the  latest  batch  is  a  copy  of  an 
•ddreaa  delivered  by  a  Japanese,  a  13-i>age 
sheath  of  photostats  of  favorable  newspaper 
Items,  and  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  Fortune, 
with  Illustrations.  The  last  was  reprinted  by 
the  American  Council  of  Public  Affairs  and 
mailed  in  Government  postage  free  envelopes, 
e  extraordinary  thing  about  this  is  that 
ft  establishea  some  sort  of  a  precedent  in  the 
use  of  Government  funds  to  propagandize  in 
behalf  of  any  group  of  persons. 

The  same  principle  would  be  Involved  if  the 
efforts  were  being  extended  in  behalf  of  people 
named  Smith. 

Thousands  of  dollars  In  salaries  are  paid  to 
the  W.  R.  A.'s  propagandists  annually,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  printing,  mimeograph- 
ing, photostating  and  mailing. 

Most  persons  will  regard  these  expenditures 
as  a  decidedly  improper  use  of  Government 
funds.  Also,  how  does  Ifyer  explain  the 
silence  of  his  press  relations  department  on 
one  occasion  and  Its  extreme  verboalty  on 
•oother? 


Oficen'  Senrice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  C  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NSW  JEXSXT 

IN  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday.  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
permi5sion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RcccRD  and  include  there- 
in a  newspaper  article.  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  mag- 
ntflcent  work  being  done  by  the  Officers 
Bervlce  Committee,  located  in  the  Hotel 
Commodore  in  New  York  City.  The  op- 
erations of  this  organization  are  carried 
on  by  voltmteers  in  rooms  provided  free 
of  charge  by  the  generous  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Martin  Sweeny,  president  of  the 
Bote!  Commodore,  which  is  a  real  and 
practical  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

These  volunteers,  who  give  freely  of 
their  time  without  thought  of  reward  or 
publicity,  are  prominent  residents  In 
New  York  City  and  whatever  expenses 
are  Incurred,  such  as  telephone  service, 
and  so  forth,  are  paid  for  out  of  fimds 
supplied  by  the  National  War  Fund, 
through  the  New  York  City  Defense 
Becreation  Committee. 

Army  and  Navy  officers  and  their  wives 
from  every  State  In  the  Union,  as  well 
as  from  foreign  lands,  have  called  on 
the  O.  8.  C.  and  no  effort  has  been  spared 
to  make  their  stay  In  New  York  p!easant 
and  comforuble.  The  OfBcers  Service 
Committee  is  conducting  a  necessary  and 
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much  appreciated  service,  c  uietly  and  ef- 
ficiently, and  deserves  the  latitude  and 
thanks  of  a  grateful  peopl ;  everywhere. 
The  following  article  by  decile  Hamil- 
ton, appearing  in  the  New 
Tribime  on  August  27.  well  qescribes  their 
activities: 

OmcEKS  Service  Commtttee 

Big  Peoblem — 800.000  in 

Forces  Get  Aid  Prom 

Berz;    Rscrzatton    Demand^ 

Among  AcrivrrxEs 

(By  Ceclle  Hamilton) 

Enlisted  men  have  no  mon  spoly 
for  morale-building  recreatloi 
Ing,  and  help  with  the  persoi  al 
war-time  living.    Equally  hun  an 
are    the    officers    of    the    arm^d 
greater  proof  of  this  can  be 
the  fact  that,  since  its  inceptibn 
Officers  Service  Committee  h4s 
ance   to  more   than  800,000 
United  Nations. 

To   meet   this   demand    the 
expanded  by  leaps   and 
its  activities  require  the 
unteers  at  headquarters  in 

Family  housing  is.  of  cour|e 
biggest  problems.    As  one  lie 
"My  dog  and  my  wife  are 
What  am  I  going  to  do  with 

His  was  only  one  of  hundreds 
received  that  day  for  apartmen  ts 
Yorkers  list  available   apartn  ents 
nlshed  rooms  at  O.  S.  C,  bu : 
the  prevailing  t3rpe  has  been 
$350  affair,  and  few  if  any 
them.     Nevertheless,  the   O 
to  find  housing  for  an  averag< 
a  month. 

Even  more  popular  Is  the  h<itel 
desk.    With  the  cooperation 
agers.  O.  S.  C.  is  allotted  seve 
day  at  reduced  rates.    Demanps 
tlons  are  filled  at  the  rate  of 
which  Includes  an  occasional 
from  the  port  director  to  obtain 
naval  disaster  survivors. 

Recreation  is  understandab 
list  of  service.    Through  the 
world's  generosity  theater,  ope 
athletic  event  tickets  are  aval  able 
officers  at  half  price  and  to  sailor 
full  price,  less  broker's  fee. 
and  dances  given  by  other 
listed  and  cards  of  introduction 
to  officers  who  wish  them 

New  York  Is  Just  as  glamorous 
to  officers  as  It  Is  to  many  enlisted 
yotmg  officer  from  Montana. 
In  the  city,  asked  to  attend  a 
As  one  was  scheduled  on  Pif 
received  a  card  to  present 
"Gee,  lady,"  he  grinned, 
card  to  send  home  to  the  foll|s? 
tickled  to  know  I'd  been  to  a 
Avenue." 

As  more  and  more  men  return 
combat  areas  and  are  disc 
pitals.  the  organization  has  fiund 
sary   to  establish   an   extensi  fe 
travel   bureau.     Men  back  trqra 
missions  over  Germany  are 
mood  for  parties  and  gay  tlntes 
rather  fliul  som^  quiet  spot  in 
or  by  the  shore. 

With  the  assistance  of  priva 
country  clubs,  many  small 
vat«  estates,  the  O.  S.  C.  has 
suitable  and  happy  stirroundlngs 
men.    Recently  they  sent  a  gr^up 
and  Canadian  combat  pilots  to] 
and  were  delighted  when  they 
time  later  saying:    "Walt   till 
and  tell  the  folks  about  Ameilcan 
Ity.    They  wouldn't  let  us  spepd 
there." 

Conducting  a  large  mall-orcler  business  is 
another  necessary  O.  S.  C.  acti  rity,  most  re- 
quests for  shopping  service  coo  ing  from  offl- 
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cers  overseas.  Flcwers  for  mothers,  rings  for 
fiancees,  birthday  gilts  for  wives  and  pres- 
enu  for  children  are  all  handled  by  expert 
women  shoppers.  Typical  of  such  requesu 
was  a  letter  from  a  lieutenant  In  the  Pacific 
area  asking  the  O.  8.  C.  to  buy  a  bottle 
warmer  for  his  new-bom  son. 


Adult  Delinquency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANaS  E.  WALTER 

or  PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEa 

Monday,  August  28, 1944 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark^  in  the  Ric- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

A0T7LT   DELINQUTNCT 

The  concise,  meaningful  150- word  address 
delivered  by  Richard  N.  M.  Snyder,  president 
of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  Easton  school 
district,  to  the  1944  graduating  class  of 
Easton  High  School  has  been  reprinted  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  New  York's  PM,  and  other 
newspapers  and  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
newspaper  classic  of  the  time. 

Jane  Cowl  broadcast  Mr.  Snyder's  pithy, 
pungent  apology  to  the  rising  generation 
for  the  delinquency  of  his  own  adult  genera- 
tion this  week  over  a  national  radio  netwoik. 

Mr.  Snyder's  speech,  which  is  winning  a 
place  in  the  field  of  letters  for  Its  brevity 
and  clarity  and  in  the  field  of  logic  for  Its 
reasoning,   follows : 

"As  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Easton  school  district  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  completion  of  yotir  studies  and 
the  awarding  of  the  diplomas  here  tonight. 

"What  I  have  to  say  will  necessarily  be 
brief.  I  have  no  message  or  advice  to 
Oifer.  Rather,  I  want  to  apologize  to  you. 
After  2.000  years  of  Christianity  my  genera- 
tion has  dragged  you -through  the  worst  de- 
pression the  world  )ias  ever  seen,  and  now 
to  prove  our  unfitness  we  are  immersing  you 
in  the  most  horrible  blood"  bath  civilization 
has  ever  known. 

"This  mess  that  we  are  handing  you  Is 
a  flagrant  case  of  adult  delinquency.  We 
now  look  to  you  for  a  better  world.  Despite 
your  teen  age.  I  believe  that  your  Jitter- 
bugging,  boogie-woogie  and  bobby  socks  rep- 
resent a  more  mature  mentality  than  our  slot 
machines,  politics,  and  radio  singing  com- 
mercials. 

"We  have  given  you  the  tools  so  that  you 
might  Justify  yourselves  in  the  eyes  of  your 
children.  Don't  fall  them  as  we  have.  Good 
luck  and  God  bless  you!" 

That  Is  a  heartfelt  message  older  men  and 
women  could  repeat  to  their  sons  as  they 
march  off  to  fight  and  win  a  war  they  did  not 
make  themselves. 


Tribate  to  Jndse  Carr,  CalifornU  Civic 
and  Political  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  cALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE8BNTATIVS8 

Monday,  August  28.  1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  record  the  pass- 
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tag  of  a  distinguished  Callfomlan.    The 
friends  of  Judge  Prancis  Carr  In  all  parts 
of  California  and  of  this  country  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  death  following 
n  brief  illness  on  Monday  August  21, 1944. 
Judge  Carr  lived  in  Redding  and  spent 
his   lifetime   ta   Shasta   County.   Calif. 
That  lifetime  was  one  well  spent  in  rear- 
ing  five  sons   and   two  daughters,   all 
splendid  and  ouUtanding  American  cltl- 
aens;  in  civic  and  community  leadership, 
much  of  which  was  of  State-wide  im- 
portance; in  becoming  one  of  California's 
ablest  and  best-known  attorneys;  and  in 
being  one  of  its  greatest  Democratic  lead- 
ers.   Judge  Carr  fought  long  and  skill- 
fully for  the  Central  Valley  project  In 
California  and  the  Shasta  Dam  which 
has  Just  been  completed  and  has  barely 
begxm  to  deliver  its  vast  benefits  to  the 
people  of  California  and  of  this  Nation. 
For  over  25  years  he  championed  the 
cause  of  good  roads  as  a  leader  in  the 
California  State  Automobile  Association 
and  the  Good  Roads  Commission.    He 
was  active  in  county.  State,  and  national 
Democratic  politics  since  1896  and  helped 
to  provide  the  sinew  and  the  bone  of 
Democratic   organization   in  California 
during  the  long  lean  years  when  there 
was  little  to  encourage  party  loyalty  and 
40  years  passed  without  the  election  of  a 
Democratic  Governor.     He  was  truly  a 
great  leader  whose  courage,  enthusiasm 
and  fortitude  were  never  shaken;   his 
passing  win  be  deeply  mourned  and  his 
place  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  fill. 


Study  of  CoDfress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  WnKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1944 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  caU  attention  of  the 
House  membership  to  the  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  August  28  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  regarding  the  resolution  for 
a  study  of  congressional  machinery  and 
proposals  for  improvement  In  the  func- 
tioning of  our  organization: 

STTTOT   OF   CONORISS 

Not  much  attention  was  given  to  the 
Maloney-Monroney  resolution  authorizing  a 
study  ol  Congress  when  it  slipped  through 
th»  Senate  )y  unanimous  consent  on  Wednes- 
dav  It  *as  wholly  overshadowed  by  the 
uprising  m  Paris,  the  faU  ol  Marseille  the 
withdrawal  of  Rumania  from  the  war  and  the 
International  peace  conference  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Nevertheless,  this  resolution  may  have 
a  nrofound  effect  upon  the  future  government 
in  the  Oalted  State*.  If  it  is  promptly  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  the  resulting  study  will 
be  the  most  promising  underUking  of  recent 
years  to  bring  cur  national  legislature  abreMt 
of  Its  colossal  responsibilities. 

The  resolution  authorizes  a  Joint  Senate- 
Bouse  committee  to  "make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States"  and  to 
recommend  Improvements  with  the  object  of 
•strengthening  the  Congress,  slmpltfytng  Its 
operaiioaa,  improving  its  relationships  with 


ether  branches  of  the  United  SUtea  Govem- 
ment  and  enabling  It  better  to  meet  lU  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  ConstltuUon."  No 
doubt  the  committee  would  be  composed  of 
such  men  as  Senators  Malonbt  and  La  Fol- 
ixm.  RepreeenUtives  Duulsen  and  Moh- 
BOMiT.  who  have  already  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem  of  modernizing  Con- 
gress. It  would  prot>ably  call  upon  experte  In 
and  out  of  Congress  for  a  full  expresaion  of 
views  as  to  how  our  legislative  body  can  be 
made  to  function  more  effectively.  If  the 
House  acts  promptly,  the  committee  coxUd 
begin  work  at  once  and  it  might  have  a  pro- 
gram of  preliminary  reforms  ready  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Ume  the  new  Congreaa  meets 
In  January. 

It  is  true  that  the  resolution  as  paned  by 
the  Senate  contains  a  restrictive  amendment 
Informing  the  proposed  committee  that  ita 
duties  would  not  include  any  recommenda- 
tion for  changes  In  the  parliamentary  rules 
of  either  bouse.  Apparently  this  Is  a  ges- 
ture Intended  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
stepping  on  the  toes  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tees. Some  sponsors  of  the  resolution  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  would  have  no 
effect  upon  the  proix)sed  committee's  work. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  to  be  a  needleaa 
and  possibly  dangerous  restriction,  and  we 
hope  that  the  House  will  strike  it  out. 

In  some  measure  the  war  has  temporarily 
obscured  the  urgency  of  congressional  re- 
organization, for  under  Its  pressures  impedi- 
ments to  prompt  acUon  have  frequently  been 
overcome.  The  necessities  of  war  have  also 
held  rein  on  the  antagonism  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches.  With  the 
stimuli  of  war  relaxed,  and  the  covmtry  con- 
fronted with  staggering  problems  of  recon- 
struction, world  organization,  etc.,  the  need 
for  a  smoother  working  organization  within 
Congress  and  for  better  coordination  of  ex- 
ecuUve  and  legislative  policies  will  be  espe- 
cially acute.  In  our  opinion,  this  la  one  of 
the  most  Important  tasks  demanding  prompt 
congressional  attention,  and  the  Maloney- 
Monroney  reaolution,  stripped  of  crippling 
amendments.  Is  vmdoubtedly  the  most  prac- 
tical approach  that  can  be  made  to  it. 


to  the  next  Congress  a  renewed  drlvt 
that  will  probably  put  the  law  on  the 
sUtute  books.  In  aU  probability  It  would 
be  held  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  That  would  be  a  tragedy  Indeed. 
Whatever  may  have  been  said  to  Justi- 
fication of  the  poU  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  when  it  was  written  mto  our 
State  law.  so  far  as  I  can  observe  it  serves 
no  useful  purpose  now.  It  Is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  definite  cause  of  political 
irritation.  It  Is  outmoded  and  In  dis- 
repute, and  we  might  as  weU  be  realistic 
about  It.  Va^nla  wUl  either  take  the 
acUon  or  the  Federal  Government  will 

repeal  it. 

If  we  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  this  action,  we  will  have  set  a  prece- 
dent of  ominous  and  far-reaching  effect. 
The  precedent  estabUshed  would  be  that 
the  voting  qualifications  in  the  States 
can  be  changed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  There  are  many 
who  would  like  to  see  this  step  taken— « 
step  toward  a  fvurther  centralization  oi 
power  at  Washington.  Let  us  face  the 
facts  and  act  accordtagly,  on  our  own 
initiative  and  not  at  the  mandate  of  Fed- 
eral authority.  I  commend  this  most  im- 
portant matter  to  the  earnest  conaldera- 
tlon  of  the  distinguished  and  able  mem- 
bers of  our  State  legislature. 


Virginia  Should  Repeal  the  PoU  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  eight  States  to  the  Union  stlU 
cltog  to  the  payment  of  the  poll  tax  as 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  should  at  the 
very  earliest  possible  time  take  suitable 
action  that  will  repeal  the  requirement 
of  poll-tax  payment  to  the  right  to  vote. 
I  am  sure  this  matter  has  given  much 
concern  to  our  State  political  leaders. 
Personally.  I  have  discussed  it  with  many 
of  them.    The  time  for  action  is  at  hand. 

In  the  last,  and  again  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  there  has  been  passed  in  the 
House  a  repeal  act.  I.  of  course,  have 
voted  each  time  against  this  attempted 
PWeral  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States.  I  am  frank  to  say.  however,  that 
the  persistent  reluctance  of  the  States  to 
take  action  on  this  matter  leaves  its 
Representatives  to  Congress  to  a  most 
uncomfortable  position.   We  may  expect 


Approval  of  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSEH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28,  1944 
Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  dis- 
like placing  editorials  or  noncongres- 
sional  comment  in  the  Rxcord.  However, 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  is  of  such  importonce 
that  It  should  be  reproduced  here. 

The  Imperative  need  for  a  change  to 
the  treaty-ratiflcaUon  provision  In  tbo 
Constitution  will  become  more  and  more 
obvious  In  the  days  Immediately  ahead. 
Treaties  should  be  ratified  by  simple  ma- 
jorities of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  present  requirement  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  has 
always  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
stumbling  block  In  the  path  of  our  inter- 
national affairs.  It  Is  hoped  the  Con- 
gress will  soon  submit  to  the  people  a 
constitutional  amendment  changtog  otir 
method  of  treaty  ratification. 

AFPBOVAL    or    T«SATIE8 

S'^retary  Hvdl'a  action  m  submitting  the 
British-American  oil  pact  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  probably  came  as  a  shock  to  tlww 
who  have  been  advocating  greater  use  of  Ex- 
ecutive agreemenu  in  the  conduct  d  owln- 
tematlonal  alMra.  Yet  It  mm  XJamUt^M 
course  to  take.  The  agreement  toacfcaa  tXtm 
domestic  lntere«t»  at  tha  aoanttv  m% 
poinU.  To  leave  poUcle*  ct  i 
import  solely  to  Eaacitttve  diacretioa 
certainly  not  be  compatibte 
cratlc  system. 

Apparently  the  decision  of  the 
partment   to   handle   tha  pact   ao  a 
rather  than  an  agiijanMnt  r—  »-^ 
fluenced  by  the  intenae  int 
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tn  tb«  8«iuit«.  Botb  tb«  0«n«t«  Por- 
•Ifn  EeUtlon*  CommlttM  and  •  tpMUl  eom- 
BittM  InTwtlgaUDg  oU  thortagM  aziaijraMl 
Um  pact.  PrMumably  to  make  their  cooctb 
more  apparent  they  held  a  Joint  meeting  laat 
week.  Senator  BLanrD.TiiOMAa  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  agreement  oetenalbly  deala 
irtth  only  International  aspect*  of  the  oU 
problem,  domestic  intereets  will  be  Inevitably 
Affected  by  regulation  of  the  flow  of  foreign 

_oU.  There  developed  In  both  commltteea  a 
•Crang  demand  for  full  Information  about 
the  treaty  and  Ita  poaaible  effect  upon  the  oil 
Industry  as  well  as  upon  our  future  national 
defense.  This  does  not  seem  to  imply  antag- 
•aJHB  toward  the  pact,  but  a  determination 
to-aee  that  it  la  properly  safeguarded. 

Failure  to  submit  the  agreement  to  the 
Senate  under  these  circumstances  might  have 
led  to  its  undoing,  for  legislation  to  carry  out 
recommendations  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Commission  la  certain  to 
be   needed.     An    antagonistic   Senate    could 

.  defeat  such  legislation  or  deny  funds  to  meet 
our  share  of  the  Commission's  ezpensea. 
There  ts  no  way  of  bypassing  Congress  on 
major  questions  of  national  policy,  even  if 
that  could  be  considered  desirable,  without 
Incurring  even  greater  rislcs  than  are  Incurred 
In  the  submission  of  treaties  to  the  Senate. 

Precedent  as  well  as  good  judgment  con- 
firms the  course  that  has  been  taken.  Both 
the  sugar  and  coflee  treaties  were  ratified  by 
the  Senate.  Now  it  may  be  assumed  that 
when  the  administration  gets  around  to 
negotiating  International  accords  on  rubber, 
tin,  and  probably  other  commodities,  these 
will  also  go  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
There  la  no  direct  analogy  between  these 
conunodlty  agreements  and  the  past  for 
Joint  action  to  preserve  the  peace  now  tak- 
ing ahape  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Tet  this 
latest  precedent  will  strengthen  the  demand 
for  submission  of  whatever  peace  treaties  may 
be  negotiated  for  approval  by  the  Senate 
before  ratification.  Indeed,  that  course  is 
Implicit  In  the  long  consultations  between 
Secretary  Hull  and  a  select  group  of  Senators 
from  the  Foreign  Relatlona  Committee. 

This  renewed  emphasis  upon  "the  advice 
•nd  counsel  of  the  Senate"  makes  It  the  more 
Imperative  to  hasten  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
for  approval  of  treaties.  The  poet-war 
period  Is  almost  certain  to  become  an  era  of 
International  pacts  of  many  kinds.  To  leave 
control  over  this  process  to  one-third  plus 
one  of  the  Senate  might  lead  to  a  reckless 
frittering  away  of  our  victory.  It  is  a  risk 
that  a  great  world  power  cannot  afford   to 

take.  As  a  sequence  to  the  current  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  Senate's  role  in  international 
•flairs,  administration  and  Senate  leaders 
cannot  move  too  quickly  to  abolish  the  un- 
democratic arrangement  Inherited  from  the 
dead  days  of  our  isolation  from  world  aiXairs. 


Likt  a  Great  Goad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  L  MILLER 

or  iraMunu 

Of  Tm  House  OP  avMMiirrATXVif 

Monday.  Augutt  ii,  t944 

Mr,  MnXER  of  Ncbranlca.  Mr.SpMk- 
tr,  undf  r  leave  to  extend  my  rcmirki  In 
the  RicoRD.  X  Include  the  foUowtng  edi- 
torial from  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
•ntltled  "Uke  a  Great  Cloud": 


oc 

to 


a  «a«r  oiotm 
t  M  II  is  dally  unfolding 
Me  a  olfffatmare.    Tbert 


I  la  no  thread  of  reason 
It  simply  is  what  It  is,  beyond 
or   explanation.    Even   the 
sponsible  for  the  preposterous 
explain,  much  toss  begin  to 

Here  in  Omaha,  as 
is  the  problem  of  what  to 
beef.    There  are  Just  oodles  of 
wants  It.    It's  tougb.    And 
very  good. 

"I   bought   one   side   of 
Charles  Holm,    "and    it   was 
flavorless  I  had  to  grind  It  up 

Yet  It  la  about  the  only 
be  had — In   a  year   when 
promises  to  go  to  an  all-tlm< 
beef  is  beef  that  hasn't  been 
tioned  in  the  feed  lots, 
produced. 

And  why  hasnt  It  been? 
feed.     But  because  the 
bureaucracy  In  Washington 
meat  is  a  wasteful  ar.d  ex 
ter  than  feed  grain  to  cattin 
eat  It  oiu-selves.    Lots  more 
way.     And   by  converting 
Nation  of  vegetarians  a  food 
be  averted. 

And   so   they   vigorously 
feeding    of    livestock 
more  beef  than  we  know 
comes  to   us   green   and 
stable.     Distressed  housewlve: 
and  it  gluts  the  market, 
result,   they   say.    Famine   is 
answer  to  that  is  only 
foolish  story. 

From  Washington  the  Des 
and  Tribune  tells  the  fact 

"The  war  surplus  problem" 
of  a  W.  F.  A.  ofScial — "has 
manding   proportions 
ners"  are  "faced  with  a  huge 
plus."     In    this   country   "2 
surplus    food    are    piled    up. 
"there  Is  thought  to  be 
that  much." 

The  siuplus  In  England 
than  the  highest  estimates 
quirements   In   the   first   yeai 
period."     And  "these  huge 
begun  to  hang  over  W.  F 
cloud."    The  use  of  caves  and 
and  abandoned  mines  for 
part  of  the  recent  hurried 

Here   are   but   two  aspects 
faceted  food  atory.    Figure 
you  can — for  yourself. 


runnfig  through  it. 
understanding 
btireaucracy   re- 
condition can't 
ui  iderstand. 
every wl  ere  elae,  there 
4o  with  utility 
it,  but  nobody 
Ifc  doesn't  taste 

tlie  stuff."  says 

so   green   and 

is  hamburger." 

kind  of  beef  to 

meat   production 

high.    Utility 

fed  and  condi- 

whefe  good  beef  Is 

lot  for  lack  of 

brig]  t  boys  of  the 

hi  id  decided  that 

pensive  food.     Bet- 

and  hogs,  to 

Ibod  value  that 

ourselves   into   a 

famine  might 


another 


o' 


Resolution  of  Pro  :est 


discouraged  the 

f    beef — 

whit  to  do  with — 

toui  ;b   and  unpal- 

don't  want  it, 

with  a  good 

averted.    The 

part  of  the 


Bit 


1  loines  Register 

alout  that. 

—in  the  words 

Town  to  com- 

Agrl<  ultural    "plan- 

t  ireatenlng  sur- 

OPO.OOO   tons   of 

In    England 

neaily  three  times 


alotie  is  "far  more 

European  re- 

of   the   relief 

stotes  of  food  have 

.   like  a  great 

stone  quarries 

stoifege  piuposes  is 

panning. 

of  the  many- 
tke  rest  out — if 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WiLLEY 

or  DSLAWARK 

IN  TBK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 


Monday.  August  28 


1944 


8p  ;aker, 


Mr,    WILLEY.      Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarl 
ORD,  I  Include  therein  a 
protest  sent  to  me  by  the 
of  a  rroup  of  Christian  cltlsens 
ware  and  Pennsylvania,  as 

Inasmuch   u   food   ts  ittll 
farmtrt  and  poultry  ralMtt 
tufflctsnt  ftatn   to  feed  tbel 
group  of  Christian  oitisens 
and  Psnnaylvanla,  asaemblsd 
Summit  eamp  meeting,  prot^t 
granted  to  dlstiUtri  to 
•fe  aleohol  during  month  of 

If  there  is  iuflklent  synthftic 
hand,  why  eaonot  elvlUans 


under 

In  the  Ric- 

resolutlon  of 

1  epresentative 

of  Dela- 

foliows: 


rationed  and 

Bannht  obtain 

■toek,  wt,  a 

rom  Delaware 

in  Brandjrwlne 

the  boUdajr 

bever- 

i  UfUSt  1944. 
rubber  on 
t  un$}    Why 


mam  ifaeture 


has  W.  P.  B.  granted  thU  privilege  to  dl»- 
tlUers?  We  cannot  understand  there  being 
any  shortage  of  distilled  liquors,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  Government's  own  figures, 
there  w«e  383,000,000  gallons  of  dlstiUed 
liquors  in  bonded  warehovises  on  May  1  of 
this  year,  and  then  the  large  quantities  of 
Scotch  whisky  being  sent  from  England  un- 
der lend-lease,  also  huge  quantities  of  dis- 
tilled liquors  being  Imported  from  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  Since  we  want  to  win  the  war 
speedily,  we  protest  against  this  waste  of 
food  materials  and  manpower  In  manufac- 
turing 25,000,000  additional  gallons  of  bever- 
age alcohol,  also  the  waste  of  tin  by  the 
brewers. 

We  cannot  understand  the  order  of  W.  P.  B. 
in  releasing  tin  for  1,000.000  cans  to  be  filled 
with  beer  for  shipment  overseas.  This  Is 
not  only  a  waste  of  valuable  tin  but  of  ahlp- 
ping  space. 

We  know  that  all  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks 
are  harmful  and  not  essential  to  winning  the 
war:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  protest  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  of  W.  P.  B.,  and 
to  both  United  States  Senators  for  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  and  to  Congressmen  from 
the  State  of  Delaware  and  Congressman  for 
Delaware  Countyr  Pa. 


Limitation  of  the  Presidential  Term 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBi 
Monday,  August  28, 1944 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  on 
America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  Au- 
gust 24,  1944:      . 

The  two-term  limitation  on  the  Presidency 
has  become  a  basic  part  of  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  any  departure 
from  this  time-honored  custom  Is  fraught- 
with  pertl  to  oxir  free  Institutions.  Some 
will  say  this  is  partisanship,  aimed  agalnat 
the  fourth-term  candidate.  But  I  did  not 
frame  the  charge.  When  some  people  leared 
that  Coolidge  might  seek  a  third  term,  the 
Senate  by  overwhelming  majority  enacted  a 
resolution  which  declared  that  more  than 
two  terms  for  any  man  is  "unpatriotic,  un- 
wise,  and  fraught  with  perU  to  our  free  in- 
stitutions." Every  Democratic  Senator  voted 
for  that  resolution,  among  them  Senator 
Alben  Barklzt.  who  just  a  month  ago  made 
the  speech  nominating  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
twice  two  terms. 

Here  in  this  Incident  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Men  of  both  parties  who  voted  for 
that  resolution  acted  without  partisanship. 
The  Democrats  followed  a  150-year  philosophy 
of  their  party,  fathered  by  Jefferson,  who 
strongly  urged  limitation.  Jackson  said,  "It 
would  be  advlsabls  to  limit  tht  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  a  single  term  of  4  or  6  years."  The 
first  resolution  ever  adopted  by  Congress  was 
introdueed  by  a  Democrat,  Bprlnger,  of  IUI« 
Dois.  In  1870.  Orover  Cleveland  uttered  one 
of  his  most  famous  paragraphs  against  a 
Fresldent'B  exceeding  two  terms.  The  Demo- 
oratie  candidatee  of  18tt0,  ittOO,  and  looi, 
pledged  themselves  not  to  seek  reelection. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1013  carried 
this  plank:  "We  favor  a  single  PresldentUl 
term  and  to  that  end  urge  the  adoption 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  mak> 
ing  the  President  of  the  United  tutee  Ux« 
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eligible  to  reelection."  And  the  Democratic 
Senate,  redeeming  that  pledge  in  1013, 
adopted  a  constitutional  amendment  for  a 
single  term  by  a  vote  of  48  to  23. 

Now  see  the  position  of  the  man,  and  the 
party  which  clamored  for  150  years  to  make 
even  two  terms — to  say  nothing  of  three  or 
four — impossible.  They  are  the  first  to  be- 
tray their  own  historic  position,  the  first  to 
seek  perpetuation  in  office. 

Study  and  grasp  this  Inescapable  lesson. 
The  very  men  who  so  bitterly  opposed  long 
tenvue  for  Presidents  have  tasted  the  heady 
Wine  of  power  and  become  drunk  with  It. 
They  have  Jjecome  corrupted  by  that  power, 
corrupted  intellectually  by  it  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  willing  to  sell  their  convictions 
and  the  philosophy  of  a  century  and  a  half 
to  hang  on  to  that  power. 

Here  is  complete  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  tradition  which  began  with  Wash- 
ington and  has  been  endorsed  by  both  poli- 
tical parties  for  so  many  generations.  Man — 
little  man — is  not  fitted  to  have  too  much 
power  over  his  fellows.  Our  founding  fathers 
knew  that.  Every  man  who  reads  history 
knows  it.  Give  an  individual  a  little  power, 
and  he  wants  more.  Give  him  more,  and  he 
schemes  to  hold  onto  It  and  Increase  It. 
Power  corrupts  the  minds  of  the  holder  and 
those  who  share  It  with  him.  They  do  not 
voluntarily  relinquish  It  but  will,  if  given 
half  a  chance,  hold  it  forever. 

The  President  remembered  this  before 
power  had  gamed  its  victory  over  him.  He 
knew  that  the  curse  of  Latin-American  poli- 
tics for  a  century  had  been  Presidents  who 
managed  by  chicanery  or  force  to  get  them- 
selves elected  for  three,  four,  and  more  terms. 
Up  until  the  Roosevelt  administration,  we 
had  steadfastly  adhered  to  our  two  term 
precedent  and  custom  and  had  encouraged 
Latin-American  countries  to  do  likewise. 
What  must  our  Latin-American  neighbors 
think  now  as  they  see  this  great  free  Re- 
public, which  has  kept  its  faith  for  so  many 
generations,  throwing  aside  this  principle? 
Of  course,  the  excuse  is  that  we  are  at  war 
and  dare  not  trust  our  affairs  in  other  hands. 
But  we  were  not  at  war  4  years  ago.  Then, 
other  reasons  had  to  be  Invented,  among 
them,  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  assert  that  It  Insults  our  people,  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  our  whole  political 
philosophy  to  say  that  among  135,000,000  clti- 
Bens  there  is  only  one  man  who  can  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  our  affairs. 
I  say  to  you.  "There  is  no  Indispensable  man." 
Don't  take  my  word  for  that.  Listen  to  the 
words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  said,  "A 
great  man  left  a  watchword  which  we  can 
well  repeat:  'There  is  no  indispensable 
man.' " 

Actually,  the  need  for  limiting  Presidential 
tenure  la  vastly  greater  now  than  when 
Washington  and  Jefferson  established  the 
tradition.  Then  Government  exercised  only 
the  most  limited  authority.  But  In  the  past 
doasen  years  Federal  Government  has  alarm- 
ingly gobbled  up  the  powers  of  the  States, 
and  the  Executive  has  rapidly  Invaded  the 
powers  of  the  courts  and  of  Congress.  If 
we  believe  in  our  political  system,  we  dare 
not  permit  any  man— the  present  incumbent 
or  any  other— to  hold  such  immeasurable 
power,  to  command  the  obedience  of  such  a 
tast  buresutrncy  and  to  sdminlster  such 
fabulous  sums  of  money  unless  we  say  to  him, 
"When  8  years  have  passed,  you  must  hand 
over  these  powers  to  another,  who  will  also 
be  limited." 

If  you  do  not  Impose  such  limitation,  thsn 
the  Chief  Ixscutlve  will  use  the  tremendous 
authority  o*  his  omce,  as  the  present  »»• 
cumbent  has,  to  accumulate  arbitrary  and 
autocratic  power,  and  to  hold  onto  It  until 
finally  our  Presldcnis.  like  the  dictators  we 
are  fighting,  can  be  dislodged  only  by  force. 


Protection  of  the  American  Shoe  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  XLLIMOXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28. 1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
approaching  of  this  national  campaign 
there  will  be  attempts  made  to  defeat 
some  of  the  Congressmen  for  political 
purposes  and  in  most  instances  those 
charges  will  be  made  that  he  voted  un- 
favorably on  some  labor  bill.  For  that 
reason  I  want  to  refer  to  my  record  in 
behalf  of  the  shoe  workers. 

Tlie  shoe  business  in  America  is  a  tre- 
mendous business,  employing  over  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  and  in  speaking  of 
post-war  preparation  to  keep  laboring 
men  employed  and  to  have  conditions  so 
that  the  returning  soldiers  will  find  em- 
ployment I  want  to  make  a  suggestion 
with  reference  to  keeping  the  shoe  work- 
ers of  America  steadily  employed  after 
this  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  suggestion  Is  that  we 
will  need  to  have  an  adequate  protective 
tariff  placed  against  shoes  made  in  other 
countries  at  lower  standard  of  wages 
which  flooded  our  markets  from  1932  to 
1938  which,  because  of  being  made  by 
men  and  women  working  at  very  low 
wages  could  be  imported  into  this  country 
and  sold  for  about  half  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  American  shoes. 

People  were  employed  in  Euroj)e  while 
our  men  and  women  shoemakers  were 
idle  about  half  the  time.  We  can  prevent 
this  condition  after  the  war  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  reasonable  tariff  and  that 
should  be  one  of  the  plans  in  the  post- 
war to  help  keep  our  shoe  workers  em- 
ployed at  good  wages. 

There  are  many  of  us  here  who  have 
rendered  a  fine  service  for  labor  and 
sometimes  do  not  get  the  credit  we  de- 
serve. Many  of  we  Members  had  an 
opportunity  to  render  a  splendid  service 
to  the  shoe  workers  of  America  back  in 
April  1943. 

I  think  I  shall  point  out  what  I  did 
In  my  district,  like  many  of  you  did  in 
yours,  so  that  the  shoe  workers  may 
know  the  Interest  some  of  we  Congress- 
men have  taken  In  their  problems. 

When  there  was  grave  danger  In  April 
1943  of  taking  military  and  industrial 
shoes  off  of  the  essential  list,  I  received 
letters  and  telegrams  from  the  shoe  com- 
panies, businessmen,  and  citizens  In  my 
district,    located    In    Vandalia.    Salem, 
Olney,  and  Carlyle.  111.,  urging  that  I  use 
my  Influence  to  prevent  this  being  done. 
Many  of  you  received  the  same  sort  of  a 
request  from  your  districts  and  enthusi- 
astically complied  with  It,  the  results 
being  that  after  many  of  us  met  with 
the  heads  of  the  great  shoo  companies 
over  the  Nation  In  conference  hero  we 
prevailed  upon  them  not  to  take  indus- 
trial and  military  shoes  oft  of  the  euen- 
tlal  list,  which  meant  that  the  manpower 
so  employed  was  classified  as  being  en- 
gaged m  essential  war  work  and  allowed 
the  companies  to  retain  their  employees, 


rather  than  losing  thousands  more  of 
these  experienced  shoemakers  to  the 
military  service. 

As  an  evidence  of  my  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting this  Industry  and  Its  workers,  in 
addition  to  presenting  Its  case  to  the 
committee  referred  to.  I  want  to  insert 
at  this  time  a  copy  of  my  letter  written 
to  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chairman.  War 
Manpower  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C,  expressing  my  intetjst  In  the  mat- 

ter* 

Apeil  12,  1943. 

Hon.  Paul  V.  McNtnr, 

Chairman,  War  Manpotoer  CommissUm, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deae  Sib:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  many  ahoe  factoriea 
in  my  district  in  minols  employing  thou- 
sands of  men,  that  in  yovir  deliberation 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  you  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  placing  the  entire 
shoe  Industry  on  the  essential  list. 

Many  shoe  workers  have  already  been 
taken  Into  the  service  as  Indicated  by  an 
advertisement  appearing  In  the  Carlyle  Union 
Banner.  Carlyle,  111.,  by  the  Moran  Shoe  Co.. 
and  which  is  herewith  enclosed.  It  requires 
years  to  develop  the  more  technical  men 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  that  the  manpower  of  the 
shoe  industry  be  given  serious  consideration. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  committee  may 
find  it  wise  to  Include,  in  the  order,  not 
only  shoes  for  military  and  Industrial  pur- 
poses but  that  those  for  Civilian  wear  be 
listed  as  essential. 
Respect!  vUly, 

C.  W.  VtmsELL, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Showing  my  further  Interest  I  want  to 
insert  two  telegrams: 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  12,  1943. 
Olnst  Daily  Mail, 

Olney.  /«.: 

Por  the  Information  of  Olney  citiaens  In- 
terested in  shoe  industry  being  declared  an 
essential  industry  will  suggest  I  am  exerting 
all  efforts  to  that  end.  Conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  shoe  industry  and  four  Govern- 
ment departments  will  be  held  here  Wednes- 
day and  early  decision  is  expected. 

•  C.  W.  VUBSILL. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  12.  1943. 
Thx  Vandaua  Union, 

Vandalia.  III.: 
Por  the  Information  of  Vandalia  citizens 
interested  in  shoe  industry  being  declared  an 
essential  Industry  wUl  suggest  I  am  exerting 
all  efforts  to  that  end.  Conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  shoe  Industry  and  four  Govern- 
ment departments  wUl  be  held  here  Wednes- 
day and  early  decision  is  expected. 

C.  W.  VtTBSELL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

I  think  when  the  shoe  workers  of  my 
district  give  consideration  to  the  selec- 
tion of  their  Representative  In  Congress 
on  November  7  they  should  have  the 
record  of  their  Congressman  represent- 
ing them  and  their  interests.  I  have 
great  faith  in  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
and  am  willing  to  trust  their  Judgment 
when  they  have  the  facts. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  often  thoeg 
who  color  the  facts  or  attempt  to  deceive 
the  laboring  man  to  suit  their  own  best 
interest,  ^  ^^     ^ 

We  have  not  only  protected  the  shoo 
worker  during  the  wartime,  but  we  must 
begin  to  prepare  now  to  keep  them 
iteadUy  employed  gfter  tbe  war  U  over. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

Of   ftl  ftlfftM^ 

Df  THS  HODSS  OP  RXPRESSNTATIVZS 

Monday,  August  28.  1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  August  25,  1944, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  sets  out  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Alabama  toward  the  re- 
cent order  of  the  War  Department  made 
concerning  the  two  races  in  Army  camps. 
The  Montgomery  Advertiser  is  a  progres- 
sive paper  and  stands  for  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  all  races.  No  one  can  find  fault 
With  this  resentment. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  while  the 
Army  tak«  great  precaution  to  drill  into 
soldiers  the  fact  that  when  overseas  that 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country 
In  which  they  are  located  must  be  re- 
spected, but  here  in  our  own  country, 
where  things  have  gone  so  well  for  the 
duration  Uyt  now  that  victory  is  in  sight 
the  customsand  traditions  must  be  abro- 
gated. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  have  strenuously  protested 
this  unwise  order. 

WASiOMCTON  AKirr  080XRS  RESKNTZD 

Ifontgomery,  a  tolerant,  liberal,  and  in- 
tenaely  patriotic  city,  is  profoundly  dis- 
turbed by  reports  of  high  Army  efforts  to 
Impose  race  customs  and  babits  on  the  local 
military  rcBcrvations  that  are  in  conflict  with 
relationships  growing  out  of  generations  of 
experience. 

Montgomery  quickly,  flrtniy,  and  advisedly 
wants  to  let  it  be  known  that  any  efforts 
dealgned,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  impoee  any 
form  at  aoclal  equality,  ts  something  that 
neither  this  community  nor  any  other  south- 
ern community  can  totarsM.  Thla  repre- 
sents the  thought  of  tlis  bsttsr  elsmenu  of 
both  white  and  eolored  rsieea  on  the  subject. 

If  it  be  said  that  Army  orders  are  some* 
thing  from  which  there  is  no  recourse,  the 
of  ihta  oommunity  would  have  It  uti- 
cedlbit  even  Army  ord«r>,  even  armie*. 
bsfoaels,  oantwt  Ions  isuoMlble  sod 
unnatural  soelsl  rsts  ffriMtMlms  opon  ue. 
It  bsa  been  tried  before  snd  fslletf.  It  will 
fsil  tf  tried  sfKin. 

Ordere  from  Army  headquarters  seeking  st 
this  lets  date  tn  the  wer  to  make  whites  snd 
Wseks  mingle  on  s  basis  of  social  equellty 
•t  the  restaurant  tables  on  tlie  military 
posts  or  esmps  of  this  flMs  ssa  have  no 
otber  effect  than  to  cause  friction  wbiob  has 
bsen  happUy  absent  during  the  I  years  of  the 
war  tip  to  this  ttas.  Heretofore,  there  has 
been  oommcmeense  reecgnltlon  of  nature's 
dividing  lines.  Any  other  policy  csn  be  in- 
terpreted only  as  due  to  tgnorsnee  of  condl- 
tiens.  Certainly  such  orders  eould  not  come 
from  anyone  seeking  the  real  welfare  of  the 
Kcgro  race  and  the  relatlonahip  between  the 
tbst  sll  men  of  good  will  would  like  to 


If  troublemaker*  are  responsible  for  this 
new  situation,  then  trooMsmakers  must  be 
dealt  with  as  such.  heasMSS  these  trouble- 
makers are  a  puny  minority  which  miist  be 
ahown  that  majorities  rule  here. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  great  alr- 
fl«Ms  in  thu  dty.  Montgomery's  relattoi^alp 
liaa  been  most  cordial  with  them  SBd  with 
«be  peraoanel  they  have  brought  amon;  us, 
•me  cfflcers  and  men  of  the  fields  have  been 
tbe  type  that  we  were  glad  and  proud  to 


miny 


relatione  lips 


and 
that 


claim  as  friends  snd  as  partlc 
social   life.    The  fact  that 
were  from  the  North  or  from 
where  the  race  lasxie  Is  not 
no  difference  in  the 
the  visitors  recognized  local 
confidence  in  local  Judgment, 
for  customs  and  traditions 
out  of  many  years  of  trial  and 
the  South.     Furthermore,  tbej 
ground.     They  saw  the 
necessity  for  them.    They  were 
seated   In  some  far  away 
some  academic  or  Idealistic 

In  Montgomery  and  in  other 
southern  communities  race  rel 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory 
kindly  and  firmly  and  In  the 
sliip  for  the  memlxrs  of  the 
want  the  Negro  soldiers  to  have 
the  same  pay,  the  same 
cotirts,  and  the  same  kind  of 
same  protection  as  is  given 
But    political    and    economic 
equality  are  entirely  different 
equality  that  Is  implied  In  the 
serving  and  seating  of 
on  the  military  reservations. 

Our  insistence  upon  this  is  1 
not  only  of  the  white  race  bu 
race.    We  all  know  that  we  are 
side  in  the  South,  and  each  rac  \ 
ure  dependent  upon  the  other 
tion  by  the  race  which  is 
dominate   will   be   maintained 
Eiiorts,  even  in  a  small  way.  to 
other  practice  bring  only  the 
resentment  and  encourage 

These  are  facts  which  we 
Impress  upon  Army  officials 
tlves  in  Washington,  and  all 


pants  In  our 

of   them 

comrmunitles 

pro4ounced  made 

because 

cc^dltions,  had 

had  respect 

have  grown 

experience  in 

were  on  the 

condittlons  and  the 

not  deskmen, 

acting   on 


pl&:e 
impxilse. 

Alabama  and 
t'.onships  are 
This  is  said 
iltmost  friend- 
race.    We 
he  same  food, 
the  same 
Jifstice,  and  the 
wliite  race, 
and    military 
ftom  the  social 
new  order  for 
customers 


N<gro 


unite  rm 


tl  e 


restaur  mt 


The  Political  Action  Commttee — Sidney 
Hilhnau  and  the  New  I  epublic 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRibGES 

or  NSW  HAMPSHni  I 
IN  THK  SENATX  OP  THK  UN  [TED  STATES 

Monday,  Augiut  2t  ileffisi  ilive  dav  of 
Tuesdav.  August  IB) ,  i944 

Mr.  BRTtX3E8.     Mr.  Pro  Ident,  In  the 


ctii  rent  August  21  issue  of 


public  there  appesrs  an  ertl  ;le  by  Sldiiry 
HiilmAn  entitled  "The  Tru  h  About  the 
P.  A  C." 

Thli  article  reads  like  a  tbdtlme  story. 
It  pictures  Ulllmsn's  P  A.  C.  «s  some- 
thing of  a  shining  knight  engaged  In 
rescuing  progressive  government  from 
the  hands  of  villainous  ret  ctlonarlcs. 

Although  the  title  Is  ol  tierwlse.  the 
article  succeeds  very  well  ir  covering  up 
the  real  truth  of  the  P.  A.  C .,  which  is  of 
enormous  danger  to  the  interests  of  hon- 
est American  labor. 

In  hope  of  having  both  slAes  of  an  im- 
portant issue  presented,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bxttlcr]  wro  «  to  the  edi 


the  interest 

of  the  Negro 

to  live  side  by 

is  in  a  meas- 

But  domina- 

qualifled  to 

at   all   costs. 

introduce  any 

d  eepest  kind  of 

trouble. 

too  firmly 

repreaenta- 

everywhere. 


bes  t 


seri<  us 
can  not 
on 
m<  n 


he  New  Re* 


requesting  a 


tor  of  the  New  Republic 
chance  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hillmkn.  Not  only 
did  iLhe  editor  deny  the  E  enator  from 
Nebraska  this  opportunity,  )ut  he  did  so 
with  the  emphatic  assertior  that  he  was 


not  Interested  In  the  other 

man's    views.     Somehow, 

from  Nebraska  had  always 

New  Republic  to  be  a  lib^al   Journsd, 

jealous  of  its  integrity,  and  c  evoted  to  the 

democratic  principle  of  p  -esenting  all 


side  of  Hill- 
the  Senator 
supposed  the 


Kldcs  of  Important  controversial  Issues. 
I  see  now  I  was  mistaken. 

Since  the  New  Republic  is  quite  fre- 
quently cited  by  Members  of  Congress  as 
an  independent  Journal  of  Integrity,  I 
think  Members  should  take  notice  that 
It  is  not  of  that  character.  By  Its  own 
admission  It  is  an  ex  parte  sheet,  entitled 
only  to  that  weight  which  we  accord  a 
special  pleader. 

I.  therefore,  showing  all  fairness,  ask 
unanimous  consent,  first,  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  article  as  it 
appeared  In  the  New  Republic,  written 
by  Sidney  Hillman  and  entitled  "The 
Truth  About  the  P.  A.  C."  Following 
that  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebra.«;ka  IMr.  BtrTiERl  to  Bruce  Bliven, 
editor  of  the  New  Republic,  asking  that 
he  be  allowed  to  have  printed  in  the  New 
Republic  a  reply  to  the  Hillman  article. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  written  by  Bruce 
Bliven  denying  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  privilege,  and  the  response 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  Mr. 
Bliven's  letter.  Then  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  dosired  to 
hive  published  in  the  New  Republic  in 
reply  to  the  article  by  Sidney  Hillman. 
Finally,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Reader's  Digest  entitled  "I  Object  to 
My  Union  in  Politics,"  written  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Mullins,  a  discourse  on  Sidney 
Hillman's  political  action  committee.  I 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  been 
very  fair  in  that  I  have  put  into  the 
Record  both  sides  of  the  matter.  I  de- 
sire the  people  to  have  the  whole  pic- 
ture. 

I  have  from  the  Government  Printin? 
Office  an  estimate  which  Indicates  that 
the  cost  of  printing  the  material  here- 
with submitted  will  be  $231, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Republic  of  August  31,  1M4| 
TMS  Tacrm  asotrr  tms  poutical  action 

coMMmrt 
Bci  many  itatements  cuticitrnlng  the  0  I  O. 
Politicnl  Action  Oommittee  and  the  Nnttnnnl 
Oltiaena'  rolltleal  Action  Committee  have  re- 
cently appssred  tn  print-  corns  onneet  snd 
•ome  ineorirot,  some  friefidly  snd  soms 
hostile-  that  It  mny  not  be  nmus  to  set  down 
•OHM  of  the  fundsmsntaJ  fscu  sbout  thess 
two  organisations. 

The  0.  Z.  O.-P  A.  0.  was  orgsniasd  In  July 
IMS  by  the  Oongreas  of  Industrial  Organ Iss- 
tlitis  for  the  primary  purpose  of  arousing  the 
working  meu  and  women  of  America  to  a 
ienM  of  their  own  responsibility  as  eltUMns 
of  this  Nation  and,  In  a  broader  sense,  as 
citlzeiu  of  a  free  world.  What  really  started 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  happened  the  year  before 
the  organisation  came  into  being  The  con- 
gressional electiotu  held  In  November  1942 
gave  clear  evidence  that  a  powerful  reac- 
tionary trend  had  set  in,  which,  If  it  con- 
tinued through  1944,  might  well  reverse  all 
the  progress  of  recent  years  and  render  this 
Nation  Incapable  of  making  its  indispensable 
contribution  toward  the  eventual  establish- 
ment of  lasting  peace.  One  could  not  help 
but  recall  the  congressional  elections  of  1918, 
In  which  Woodrow  Wilson  lost  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  with  It  a  large 
measure  of  his  prestige.  One  could  not  help 
but  remember  the  dire  consequences  both  at 
heme  and  abroad. 

Whereas  Woodruw  Wilson  acttially  loot  ma- 
jority control  to  the  Republican  opposition  In 
1918.  the  1942  elections  lelt  President  Booee- 
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velt  with   s  reduced   but   atlU   substantial 

Democratic  majority  In  the  Bsnate  and  a 
bare  majority  In  the  House.  But  this  dis- 
tinction was  illusory.  Actually,  through  the 
unholy  alliance  of  obstructionist  Republicans 
snd  reactionary  Democrats,  a  coalition  had 
come  Into  power  which  was  determined  not 
merely  to  block  any  further  progressive  legis- 
lation, but  to  undermine  where  possible  the 
whole  structure  of  New  Deal  reform. 

Did  this  mean  that  the  American  people 
had  changed  its  mind?  Did  the  dramatic 
change  In  Congress  reflect  a  conservative 
trend  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion? We  thought  not.  We  thought  not, 
because  an  analysis  of  the  vote  cast  in  the 
1942  election  clearly  showed  what  had  hap- 
pened. Only  a  little  more  than  28,000.000 
American  citizens  had  cast  their  ballots  in 
these  elections,  as  against  49.800.000  in  1940. 
Almost  22.000.000  Americans  who  had  voted 
in  the  Presidential  year  had  faUed  to  go  to 
the  polls  2  years  later.  The  percentage  of 
those  who  failed  to  vote  was  highest  among 
the  normally  progressive  groups  of  the  popu- 
lation and  lowest  among  those  population 
groups  which  are  normally  conservative.  The 
Inference  was  clear.  The  forces  of  reaction 
were  organized  for  political  action;  the  pro- 
gressive forces  were  not  organized. 

That  is  why  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  was  born 
1  year  later. 

The  funds  for  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  were 
supplied  by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  a  number  of  iU 
major  affiliated  unions.  To  be  exact,  the 
sum  of  1669.764  11  was  contributed.  Of  this 
amount  approximatey  $400,000  was  spent  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. No  disbursements  have  t>€en  made 
from  these  funds  since  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention, except  in  local  primary  elections,  and 
none  will  be  made  until  after  the  election. 
This  decision  was  reached  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate any  jwsslble  question  of  violating  the 
Bmlth-Connally  Act. 

What  did  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  do  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and  what 
Will  It  do  during  and  after  the  campaign? 

First  of  all.  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  put  on  a 
Natlon-wlde  drive  to  register  the  vote.  It 
embarked  upon  an  educational  campaign 
among  the  workers  to  show  them  why  they 
bad  a  duty  as  citizens  to  exercise  their  fran- 
ehlae:  why  this  year  It  was  more  than  ever 
Important  for  them  to  do  so;  and  how  they 
eould  help  to  organlM  themselves  and  other 
progeaslvrs  outnlde  of  the  labor  movement 
for  eflertlve  political  action,  ThU  campalRn 
was  (Brrird  on  In  the  labor  prrss  by  nienna 
Of  pnmphlctd  (ll»ttrlbuf»'d  in  IniRe  qiiiintltlo«, 
and  when  It  wa»  pi^skible  to  obtain  time,  over 
the  radio, 

gepond.  The  0  I  O  -P.  A,  0.  endeavored  to 
mobilire  the  progressive  vote  In  certain  Im- 

Rortnnt   primary   electlona   throughout    the 
titloii  In  order  to  help  unaeat  outstanding 
reactionary   Ineumbenta  seeking   renomlna- 
tlon   and  to  assist  ouiatandlng  progreisivs 
candidates  to  obtain  their  pariys  nomina- 
tion    buch  activity  Is  permissible  under  the 
law,  since  the  Smith-Connally  Act  does  not 
spply  to   primary   contests.    The   O.   I.  O.- 
P.  A.  C    was  active  In  the  primary  contests 
lor  n  'minatlon  in  both  parties.    It  does  not 
claim  to  have  brougbt  about  the  nomination 
or  the  defeat  of  a  single  candidate.    It  does 
claim  to  have  contributed  important  support 
to  the  already  exlating  progressive  forces  in 
many  States — perhaps  decisive  support  In  a 
few  Instances.     By  and  large,  these  efforts 
were  more  successful  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries than  in  those  of  the  Republican  Party. 
This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  In 
the  Democratic  primaries  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 
was  working  with  the  prevailing  trend,  which 
has  already  taken  a  considerable  toll  of  out- 
standing    reactionaries     and     isolationists. 
Whereas  in  the  Republican  primaries  it  was 
working  against  the  pronovmced  nationalist 
and  reactionary  trend  which  fully  manifested 
ttseU  in  the  repudiation  of  Wiilkie  and  in 


the  recapture  of  the  Republican  leadership  by 
Herbert  Hoover  snd  the  Old  Ouaid. 

Actual  money  contributions  played  but  s 
small  part  in  this  undertaking.  Under  the 
Hatch  Act.  S5,000  is  the  maximum  amount 
which  any  Individual  or  group  may  contrib- 
ute to  any  one  candidates  campaign.  There 
were  not  many  instances  where  even  that 
amount  was  contributed.  But  there  were 
manr  Instances  where  the  voluntary  organ- 
ized efforts  of  P.  A.  C.  workers  were  able  to 
accomplish  wonders  in  bringing  out  the  vote. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country  that  is  all  we 
have  to  do  In  order  to  insure  a  progressive 
victory.  The  majority  of  American  citizens — 
and  certainly  the  vast  majority  of  Industrial 
workers — are  progressive  voters  by  nature. 
They  do  not  as  a  rule  need  to  be  told  to  vote 
for  progressive  candidates;  they  do  need  to 
be  provided  with  the  facU  and  the  records  of 
the  candidates;  and  they  do  need  to  be  pro- 
vided with  channels  of  organization  by 
means  of  which  to  make  their  opinions  effec- 
tive. They  need  also  to  be  reassured  that  It 
actually  lies  within  their  power  to  elect  the 
candidates  whom  they  prefer,  and  that  It 
is  their  own  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
latent  progressive  majority  becomes  an  artic- 
ulate majority. 

•That  is  the  Job  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  set  out 
to  do  among  the  Industrial  workers;  and  that 
is  the  job  which  the  N.  C.-P.  A.  C.  has  now 
undertaken  to  do  among  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

Since  the  decision  was  reached  not  to  use 
union  funds  In  the  electoral  campaign  itself, 
once  the  party  candidates  were  nominated, 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  Is  now  putting  on  a  drive 
for  voluntary  contributions  from  Individual 
members  of  labor  organizations  throughout 
the  country.     Similarly,  the  N.  C.-P.  A.  C.  Is 
putting  on  a  drive  for  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  In  every  rank  of  life 
and  In  every  section  of  the  country.    These 
funds  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the  effort  to 
bring    out    the    vote,    to    reelect    President 
Roosevelt  and  to  elect  a  progressive  Congress. 
It  Is  too  early  to  say  what  measure  of  suc- 
cess will  attend  these  two  fund-raising  cam- 
paigns.    But  It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
about  the   gigantic  alush  funds  which   are 
said  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  these  two  or- 
ganizations.   Quite   frequently   a   figure   of 
$8,000,000   has   been   mentioned.    The   only 
element  of  reality  about  this  figure  la  that  the 
law  would  not  permit  the  two  organisations 
to  spend  more  than  $3,000,000  each  or  •8,000,- 
000  together.    Our  goal  Is  not  nearly  ao  am- 
bltloua  sa  that.    We  hope  ths  N.  C.-P.  A,  0. 
will  rulM  11.500,000.    I  wish  1  could  »sy  that 
the  drive   had   already   produced   half   that 
amount.    Actually,  the  eHurt  haa  only  Just 
begun, 

We  Bhall  undoubtedly  (all  far  abort  of  rala- 
Ing  the  amount  of  money  which  will  be 
apent  by  the  organised  forcea  of  reaction. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  they  have  the  dollara, 
but  I  believe  that  events  will  prove  that  we 
have  the  votei.  In  1940,  $10,000,000  of  Re- 
publican money  was  not  enough  to  elect  s 
moderately  progreaalve  Republican  candi- 
date, because  the  people  tnatlnctlvely  recog- 
nized that,  m  spite  of  Wendell  Wlllkle.  the 
reactionary  Old  Guard  still  controlled  the 
party.  In  1944  no  instinctual  Intelligence  la 
required;  normal  eyesight  Is  all  anyone  needs 
to  recognize  the  starched  Hoover  collar  on 
the   Republican   candidate. 

The  response  we  have  had  so  far  to  the 
membership  drive  In  the  National  Citizens' 
Political  Action  Committee  Is  most  encour- 
aging. Already  It  Is  clear  that,  so  far  at 
least  as  this  election  la  concerned,  farmers, 
publishers,  educators,  writers,  and  progres- 
sives from  every  part  of  the  country  and 
from  every  occupation  are  ready  and  eager 
to  unite  with  the  industrial  workers  in  order 
to  reelect  the  President  and  to  elect  a  Con- 
gress which  will  responsibly  and  loyally  sup- 
port progressive  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 


The  N.  C.  P.  A.  C.  la  committed  to  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  against  Dewey  and  Brlcker. 
Beyond  that  It  haa  no  partisan  commitments 
whatsoever.  It  will  support  for  election  to 
Congress  those  men  and  women  who.  Irre- 
spective of  party  affiliation,  seem  best  quali- 
fied to  represent  this  Nation  In  the  critical 
times  which  lie  ahead.  It  will  support  those 
candidates  who  have  shown  that  they  believe 
In  the  principles  set  forth  in  President 
Roosevelt's  economic  bill  of  rights,  who 
have  shown  that  they  unf'enitand  that  our 
domestic  problems  and  our  foreign  problems 
are  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  that 
neither  can  be  solved  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  It  will  support  those  candidates  who. 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "have  con- 
fidence In  the  people,  cherish  them,  and 
consider  them  the  wise  repository  of  the 
public  interest  "  It  will  oppose  those  candi- 
dates who  openly  repudiate  these  Ideals,  or 
who  render  lip-service  to  them  In  order  to 
conceal   their   opposition. 

At  first  some  of  the  conservative  news- 
papers made  fun  of  us.  It  was  alleged  that 
our  support  actually  hurt  the  candidates 
whom  we  were  endeavoring  to  help.  Then 
suddenly  It  was  clalnred  that  we  were  the 
dominant  influence  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
And  alter  Henrt  Wallaci  was  defeated  for 
renomlnatlon  It  was  said  that  we  were  fin- 
ished. Two  weeks  later  we  were  again  sup- 
posed to  be  very  much  alive  and  to  have 
been  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  an  out- 
standing isolationist.  We  are  supposed  to 
be  at  the  same  time  trying  to  capture  the 
Democratic  Party  and  starting  a  third  party. 
We  are  defcrlbed  as  the  Presidents  greatest 
asset  one  day  and  as  his  greatest  liability 
the  next.  Most  of  all,  the  ultra-conservative 
commentators  have  worried  about  what  they 
call  the  P.  A.  C.  Ideology. 

This  "ideology"  is  neither  a  mystery  nor  a 
closely  guarded  secret.     It  Is  clearly  stated 
In  the  P.  A.  C.  program,  which  was  adopted 
last  May  and  which  was -officially  presented 
to  the  resolutions  committees  of  both  the 
Republican    and    Democratic    Parties.    Thla 
program  Is  both  a  statement  of  principles 
and  a  concrete  plan  of  action.    It  rests  upon 
the  belief  that  we  can  and  must  find  a  way 
so  to  utilize  the  vast  spiritual  and  material 
resources  of  this  Nation  that  every  American 
who  Is  reasonably  industrious  and  prudent 
may  enjoy  at  least  the  minimum  elemenU 
of  a  good  life— that  is,  sdequste  housing, 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  education,  rec- 
reation,  and   an   opportunity   for   sdvance- 
mf  nt.    It  resta  upon  the  belief  that  too  many 
Americana  have  died  snd  are  dying  In  foreign 
Isnda  In  defense  of  democrsoy  for  ua  any 
longer  to  permit  democracy  to  be  beUsyed 
here  at  home  by  social  or  seonomio  barriers 
srecud  sfslnat  anyone  by  resson  of  hia  raes, 
religion,  or  natlonul  origin. 

There  sre  psople— snd  they  sre  by  no  means 
sll  Republlcsna— who  do  not  agree  with  these 
princlplea,  snd  who  do  not  wish  to  aee  the 
progressive  forcea  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  them  Into  effect.  Some  of  them  have 
told  us  that  we  are  unwise  to  organise  for 
political  action,  because  by  doing  ao  we  might 
stimulate  the  forces  of  reaction  to  take  almllar 
action.  The  forces  of  reaction  have  Uken 
this  action  long  ago.  They  are  entrenched 
and  fortified  on  every  rise  of  ground  on  the 
economic  contour  map  of  the  world.  They  are 
fighting  grimly  behind  their  Maglnot  Unes  to 
perpetuate  their  privileged  position. 

But  the  united  progressive  forces  of  the 
world  are  on  the  march  and  will  not  be  de- 
nied. They  are  fighting  not  for  special  priv- 
ilege, but  for  equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
men  everywhere,  of  every  race,  of  every  na- 
tionality, and  of  every  religious  faith. 

The  fight  for  human  dignity  and  freedom 
wUl  not  end  when  we  shall  have  achieved 
victory  at  the  polls  on  November  7.  any  more 
than  It  will  end  when  we  shaU  have  achieved 
mUltary  victory  over  Germany   and  Japan. 
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An  that  w«  shall  hav»  gmlned  by  these  vlc- 
torto*  U  surrlTal— cuiTlirAl  to  fight  for  free- 
dom, to  vote  for  freedom,  and  to  work  for 
fwtdom — until  finally  freedom  shall  have 
gained  for  all  men  who  inhabit  this 

SmirsT  Hnj.MATT. 

AUGtm  17.  1944. 
lir.  BsTTCS  BuvDf, 

Editor.  The  Sew  Republtc. 

New  York,  N.  T. 
DBAS  111.  Buvxh:  In  joxu  issue  of  August 
91.  you  feature  an  article  by  Sidney  HiUman, 
entlUed.  -The  Truth  About  the  P.  A.  C." 

Those  of  us  who  are  a  little  uneasy  about 
_tbe  P.  A.  C.  even  aside  from  political  con- 
siderations, see  the  truth  about  the  P.  A.  C. 
in  a  different  light  than  does  Mr.  Hillman. 
I  know  your  Journal  to  be  coiirageous  in  its 
dealre  to  present  differing  opinions;  and 
since  the  P.  A.  C.  has  become  so  controversial 
an  Issue.  It  occtirs  to  me  that  you  might  be 
vUllng  to  have  someone  who  believes  other- 
wise than  Mr.  Hlllman  present  another  point 
ol  view. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  take  an  article  of 
tbe  same' length  as  Mr.  Hiliman's.  present- 
Ixkg  thcKtruth  about  the  P.  A.  C.  as  someone 
el&e  sc«ft  it?  I  make  this  inquiry  in  advance 
because  I  hesiute  to  take  the  time  to  write 
article  of  this  kind  without  sonae  prior 
itandlQg  that  it  would  be  acceptable. 
I  co\ild  have  th-  article  ready  within  a  few 
days'  notice,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  inter- 
•sted  In  the  matter  of  payment. 
Very  truly  yours. 

llUOa  BVTLBI, 

Vnit«4  Btatea  Senator. 

Tna  Niw  Rwwutue, 
ntw  York.  Augiut  22, 1$44. 
•mator  nvou  Bvtlbi, 
Vnit0d  itatM  Utnatt. 

WtMhingUm.  D.  O. 
Wvtvm:  This  Is  answerlnf 
letter  of  August  17,  We  most  deetdedly 
not  print  aa  article  by  you  on  tbe 
Mito^set  of  tbe  P.  A.  O.  We  don't  print  any 
article  with  wbteb  we  do  not  in  general  agree, 
and  we  strongly  doubt  whether  you  would 
i*^  a  fair  prssenUtkm  of  the  faeu  about 
tbe  P.  A.  C. 

We  are  willing  to  print  a  oommunlcatUm 
from  you  on  this  subject  if  you  care  to  write 
one.  We  assume  no  editorial  responsibility 
for  tbe  contents  of  a  eomnranlcation,  ex- 
cept that  It  must  be  reasonable  In  tone  and 
not  libelous.  Tbe  normal  length  of  a  com- 
munication is  1.000  words,  but  in  this  case 
we  would  be  willing  to  let  you  have  a  little 
more  space,  say  IJOO  words,  or  about  foxjr 
double-epaced  typewritten  pages  of  pica  type. 
PaithfuUy.  *^ 

BsDCB  Buvnv. 


..     _  .lUMaaL.,  August  2S.  1944. 

Itr.  Baccs  Buvxm. 

The  New  BepubUe.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DiAB  Ma.  BuvKM :  I  am  happy  to  have  your 
letter  of  August  22.  even  though  It  so  em- 
phatically denies  me  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering Sidney  HiUman's  article.  The  Truth 
About  the  P.  A.  C  In  the  August  21  issue. 

Your  right  to  print  only  what  you  please 
Is  indispuuble.  That  is  the  prerogative  of 
a  free  press.  But  I  am  somewhat  shocked 
over  your  emphatic  unwillingness  to  present 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  issue  as  Im- 
portant as  BlUman's  which  arbitrarily  haiarda 
the  workers'  Interests  In  a  political  crusade. 

I  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  notion  that 
the  New  Republic  was  a  liberal  Journal,  de- 
moted to  the  democratic  principle  of  pre- 
y*^t  all  sides  of  important  controversial 
^■"•a  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play  in  imcoverlng 
»•  troth.  But  1  see  now  that  I  was  mls- 
•n.  In  fxiture.  I  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
*••»  BepubUc  Is  an  ex  parte  sheet. 


uie 
tEdf 


<an 


Your  offer  to  give  me  the 
"communication"  Is  of  little 
limited  In  space  to  leas  than 
man  article.    A  subject  of  sue!  i 
nlflcance  to  labor's  interest 
presented  within  the  confines 
communication. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Hues 
United  SUte* 


privilege  of  a 
because  it  is 
of  the  Hill- 
profound  sig- 
scarcely  be 
of  so  limited  a 


A  BESnm  STOST  AMA  LTZZO 

(By  Senator  Hugh  Butleb.  ( if  Nebraska) 

Sidney  Hiliman's  bedtime  i  itory  for  naive 
liberals  entitled  "The  Tru  h  About  the 
P.  A.  C."  Is  one  reason  for  he  fog  in  the 
public  mind  about  which  be  lomplains.  In 
wbimslcal  brevity  his  story  :xins  like  this: 
"For  many  long,  long  years  f  kind  progres- 
sive Oovemment   lived  in  V  'asiiington.    It 


BXTTLZB, 

Senator. 


for  people  at 

One  day  in 

nap  and  along 


I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 

p.  N.  A.  C.  he 


did  all  sorts  of  good  things 
home  and  all  over  the  work 
November  1942  it  took  a  little 
came  a  certain  bad,  bad  reactionary  party 
and  stole  some  of  the  chain  right  out  of 
the  congressional  parlor.  Tten  up  Jumped 
Sir  Sidney,  the  shining  knlglit  of  labor,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  fetch  ths  stolen  chairs. 
Mounting  hts  trusty  steed  C 
and  snatching  his  shield  N. 
dashed  off  with  little  "voluntary"  dollars 
Jingling  in  his  pockets.  Afi  er  holding  an 
"educational"  pow-wow  wli  h  his  fellow 
travelers,  they  all  rode  out  ts  the  hiutings 
where  they  encountered  the  bad  reaction- 
aries. Several  primary  battle  were  fought 
with  legal  dollars  and  Sir  B  ddle.  who  was 
there  to  enforce  the  Qusensb  irry  rules,  gsvs 
tbe  decUlon  to  Sir  Sidney.  lis  Anal  battle 
at  the  polls.  Sir  Sidney  oapt  ired  all  of  the 
stolen  chairs  and  a  few  esi  ra.  whereupon 
be  came  back  to  tbe  Comm  uider  In  Chief 
lor  bis  reward.  And  tbe  prq  rssslvs  govern* 
■«t  lived  bappUy  ever  after  in  Wssblngton 
bMsuse  fir  tldney  saw  to  It  that  the  good 
government  was  sleeted  agan,  and  again, 
and  again." 

All  good  bedtime  etory  tei  ers  wUl  rseog- 
nlxe  that  this  u  the  point  «pers  tbs  ques- 
tions, and  tbe  real  story,  begUi  Tell  us  more 
about  0.  L  O.-F.  A.  O.  and  V.  C.  P.  A.  0. 
Where  and  bow  did  Sir  Sldni  r  get  tbe  little 
"legal"  dollars  that  won  the  p  imary  battles? 
What  reward  did  Sir  SIdnei  want  for  bis 
great  deeds? 

If  there  Is  any  fog  in  tb»  public  mind 
about  the  P.  A.  C.  It  Is  becau  se  Mr.  Hlllman 
has  been  generating  much  of  the  smoke.  If 
the  truth  Is  to  be  told,  Mr  Hi:  Iman  will  have 
to  be  helped  a  little,  partlailarly  on  some 
aspecU  of  the  P.  A.  C.  he  h(«  carefully  re- 
frained from  discussing.  H;  and  a  self- 
perpetuating  clique  of  fellow  revelers  on  the 
C.  I.  O.  executive  coiincil  dec  ided  in  private 
conclave  on  JxUy  7.  1943  to  fo  -m  the  P.  A.  C. 
and  take  the  labor  movemen  :  on  a  political 
crusade.  Appearing  before  1 1  Senate  sub- 
committee in  June  1944,  Mr.  Billman  stated 
that  heads  of  the  C.  I.  O.  i  nions  had  the 
power  to  commit  their  uniom  to  take  politi- 
cal action  and  to  write  big  (hecks  for  that 
purpose  v^thout  consulting  the  rank  and 
file:  and  this  may  very  well  be  so  because  the 
wide  executive  powers  in  many  union 
charters  drawn  by  C.  I.  O.  lo  ders  mock  the 
democracy  Mr.  Hlllman  shouts  for  so  loudly 
in  public. 

Hlllman  planned  the  setup  of  the  original 
organization  in  two  parts:  Tie  top  commit- 
tee of  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  *hJ  :h  wag  to  form 
the  basic  structure  through  :4  regional  of- 
fices, and  a  large  and  Indeflr  Ite  number  of 
subordinate  P.  A.  C.'s  Theie  was  shrewd 
wisdom  in  this  scheme.  The  t  op  P.  A.  C.  pro- 
vides the  policy-making  backfa  Dne.  the  Initial 
financing,  the  motive  force  of  Lhe  movement, 
and  distributes  innocent  edwational  litera- 
ture. This  enabled  Mr.  Hllla  an  to  come  to 
Washington  and  say  that  be  i  ras  conducting 


a  benevolent  civic  educational  society.  The 
little  P.  A.  C.'s,  formed  by  the  international, 
national  and  local  unions  up  and  down  the 
land,  are  to  do  the  actual  political  work  in 
the  States  and  localities.  This  gets  around 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  can- 
not affect  State  primaries  and  elections,  ex- 
cept In  an  indirect  way. 

But  Mr.  Hlllman  remained  uneasy  over  hit 
crusading  charger  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  It  aroused 
resentment  among  farmers,  other  unions,  and 
in  many  other  quarters.  It  violated  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts, 
It  was  heavily  tarred  with  the  communistic 
brush,  as  John  L.  Lewis,  congressional  in- 
vestigations, and  the  split  in  the  New  York 
American  Labor  Party  showed. 

Considerations  such  as  these  and  his  old 
love  for  "front"  organizations  persuaded  Mr. 
Hlllman  to  find  a  suitable  shield  for  the 
charger,  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  Rounding  up  as 
many  good  citizens  as  would  not  be  too  in- 
quisitive about  the  contents  in  packages 
marked  "liberal"  and  "progressive,"  Sir  Sid- 
ney formed  the  National  Citizens  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  in  June  1944.  This  organ- 
ization paralleled  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  in  the 
broad  field  outside  the  C.  L  O.  All  people 
who  are  not  already  corraled  In  some  other 
organization,  who  will  allow  candidates  to 
be  picked  for  them  with  Hlllman  yardsticks, 
and  who  might  contribute  a  dollar  or  more, 
are  eligible  to  Join  N.  C.  P.  A.  C. 

In  offering  the  truth  about  the  P.  A.  C,  Mr. 
Hlllman  avoids  discussion  of  the  implications 
of  his  activities.  They  are  essential  parts  of 
the  truth  and  they  show  the  evils  which  Mr. 
Hlllman  would  bring  down  on  the  beads  of 
boneet  labor. 

First,  as  to  organization.  In  forming  tbe 
C,  I.  O.-P,  A.  C,  a  handful  of  tbe  C.  I.  O. 
union  leaders  arbitrarily  committed  0,000,000 
workers  to  a  major  change  In  the  labor  move- 
ment. No  referendum  of  all  tbe  O.  I.  O. 
workers  wss  taken.  Tbe  decision  was  die* 
tated  to  tbe  earsftilly  selected  delegates  at 
tbe  C.  I.  O.  convention,  f  ucb  a  sbange  Is  at 
tbe  highest  Importance  because  It  basarda 
the  economic  interest  of  tbs  workers  tn  tbe 
dangerous  game  of  politics. 

With  wisdom  bom  of  historical  nperl* 
snce,  other  labor  unions  were  careful  about 
riding  two  horses  at  the  same  time.  The 
early  labor  movement  had  Its  fingers  badly 
burned  In  politics.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
was  shipwrecked  In  political  storms.  Samuel 
Oompers  wisely  kept  the  A.  F.  of  L.  away 
from  political  rocks.  Abroad,  labor  organiza- 
tions In  politics  first  became  the  tools  of 
dictators  who  afterward  smashed  them. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  Hiliman's  dis- 
regard of  the  workers'  interests?  The  com- 
mitment of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  political  action 
brings  the  storms  of  politics  right  down  to 
the  workbench  in  every  factory.  Every 
worker  will  become  a  political  agent  and  the 
shop  steward  an  American  counterpart  of  the 
political  commissar.  Every  relationship  be- 
tween management  and  labor  will  be  tainted 
by  union  politics  carried  from  the  publle 
arena  into  the  private  operation  of  Indus- 
trial enterprises.  C.  I.  O.  leaders  will  carry 
political  pressure  and  CSovernment  favor  Into 
every  act  of  collective  bargaining  on  a  scale 
that  will  make  small  change  of  the  little 
partisan  actions  of  N.  L.  R.  B.  and  W.  L.  B. 
Government  agencies  will  hesitate  to  act 
upon  the  merits  of  labor  disputes  when  the 
club  of  political  reprisal  hangs  over  them. 

Does  Mr.  Hlllman  think  that  such  condi- 
tions will  make  for  social  peace?  Does  he 
believe  that  farmers,  professional  men,  man- 
ufactxu^rs,  tradesmen,  and  other  imioa 
groups  will  sit  by  and  permit  a  small  execu- 
tive clique  of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  comer  the  large 
industrial  vote  and  turn  It  Into  questionabla 
channels?  To  regiment  the  voting  popula- 
tion on  these  lines  would  soon  produce  • 
class  society  which  has  been  the  plague  of 
Europe,  and  from  which  America  has  been 
free  up  to  this  time. 
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Union  stewards  occupy  key  positions  In  the 
factories.  If  they  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities, as  they  cerUlnly  will  as  the  C.  I.  O. 
gets  deeper  into  politics,  the  worker  is  no 
longer  a  free  man.  If  he  doesn't  "chuck  in 
the  buck  for  Roosevelt"  and  wear  the  politi- 
cal buttons,  he  can  be  the  victim  of  a  hun- 
dred harassing  actions  at  the  hands  of  his 
shop  steward.  A  majority  of  61  percent  can 
use  the  whole  power  of  a  union  to  work 
against  the  minority  of  49  percent.  Would 
this  be  conductive  to  union  peace?  The 
union  voter  la  at  a  disadvantage  no  matter 
how  he  moves.  His  free  vote  either  goes  to 
waste  because  his  money  is  taken  from  him 
and  employed  to  elect  a  candidate  he  may 
not  favor;  or,  if  he  refuses  to  pay  his  dues, 
his  Job  and  livelihood  are  endangered.  No 
regular  political  party  has  ever  had  such 
power  over  the  voter  as  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 
plans  to  exert. 

And  what  of  the  financing?  There  was 
first  of  all  the  arbitrary  appropriation  <rf 
$670  00«  direct  from  union  treasuries — money 
collected  as  union  dues  and  turned  to  politi- 
cal action.  To  date  »400.000  of  this  has  been 
spent  to  set  up  a  Nation-wide  political  or- 
ganization and  to  Influence  the  primaries. 
Mr.  Hlllman  says  he  wUl  freeze  the  balance 
of  this  money  to  comply  with  the  law,  but 
the  organization  paid  for  with  thU  money 
(which  is  the  foundation  of  political  cam- 
paigns) will  continue  functioning.  In  re- 
ality, therefore,  the  $400,000  spent  before 
the  conventions  carries  on  and  plays  lU  part 
In  the  elections. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  element  In  the 
original  C.  I.  O.  political  fund  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  having  high  Government  agencies 
like  the  W.  L.  B.  support  C  I.  O.  unlonUm 
and  enforce  tbe  collection  of  dues  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment,  and  then  have  those 
unions  in  turn  approprlsts  large  sums  from 
dues  to  support  tbe  President  and  tbe  Oor- 
ernment  agencies,  ^  ,  ^    «  .  /%  .iti 

It  U  naivs  to  beliaT*  that  tbe  C.  X.  O.  wUj 
not  aspect  a  quid  pro  quo  for  Its  money  and 
pollticsl  operations,  Mr.  Hlllman  ^ys  they 
are  working  for  a  progr*Mira  gorsrnment,  but 
you  can  be  sure  be  wUl  be  bard-boUed  when  It 
comes  to  demandlr»g  concrete  favors.  Simple 
lode  as  wen  as  past  experience  poinu  to  the 
danger  that  C.  I.  O.  Interests  will  be  fsvorsd 
over  employers,  over  tbe  A.  F  of  L.,  above  tbe 
Independent  railroad  brotherhoods,  and  above 
all  other  InteresU  of  tbe  country  when  It 
comes  to  the  many  favors  a  government  has 
to  bestow.  ^  .. 

How  tbe  Attorney  General  got  around  the 
Illegality  of  the  original  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  fund 
of  $670,000  presents  a  masterpiece  of  foggy 
understatement.  HU  interests  as  a  party 
man.  rather  than  the  high  responsibilities  of 
public  triist.  persuaded  him  to  pick  his  way 
among  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 

The  spirit.  If  not  the  letter,  of  the  Hatch 
Act  is  cerUlnly  clear  as  to  every  union  leader 
who  checked  out  more  than  $5,000  to  the 
C  1  O  -P.  A.  C.  What  Mr.  Hlllman  and  bis 
seif-'^tyled  "progressives"  are  trying  to  say  in 
their  befogged  way  Is  that  they  do  not  care 
ab<iut  the  spirit  of  the  law  if  only  they  can 
squeeze  between  Its  technicalities. 

No  bedtune  story  about  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 
such  as  Hiliman's.  should  fool  the  Intelligent 
▼ote..  Anyone  who  has  watched  Hiliman's 
tactics  can  see  the  brass  knuckles  beneath  the 
Tclvet  glove  They  came  through  scarcely  a 
week  ago  when  Mr.  Hiliman's  own  union,  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
started  soliciting  their  employers  for  politi- 
cal action  funds.  It  Is  all  "voluntary,"  but 
If  employers  do  not  kick  in.  they  can  expect 
labor  troublee.m  the  same  way  that  the  rack- 
eteers made  them  pay  for  labor  peace.  The 
workers  will  have  to  knuckle  under  in  the 
aame  way  If  they  fail  to  come  through  with 
"the  buck  for  Roosevelt." 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hlllman  wUl  attempt 
to  dictate  the  way  a  worker  shall  vote.  This 
now  seems  clear  from  resolutions  of  C.  I.  O. 


locals  «8  and  72.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  which  pro- 
tested against  being  forced  to  sponsor  an 
"instructed  vote." 

How  will  the  Individual  States  of  the  Na- 
tion like  It  when  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  moves 
in  on  them  with  Its  regional  directors,  prop- 
aganda literature,  and  money  to  influence 
State  elections  In  favor  of  a  special  group? 
The  Democratic  Party  has  already  been  given 
a  foretarte  of  the  power  Hillman  has  acquired 
by  the  well-known  subversive  tactics  of  "In- 
filtration and  boring  from  within."  The  A. 
F.  of  L.  knows  that  the  C.  I.  O.  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  any  political  power  it  gains  as  an 
Instrument  to  undermine  all  other  unions. 
This  Is  the  plain  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

What  Ideas  will  Hlllman  foster  if  the 
power  of  the  0.  I.  O.  P.  A.  C.  becomes  suffi- 
cient to  Influence  government?  Well,  he  is 
for  the  "good  life"— for  "democracy"  (except 
when  It  comes  to  the  dictatorial  use  of  work- 
ers' dues)— for  "adequate  housing,  food, 
clothing,  medical  care,  education,  and  an 
opportunity  for  advancement."  Who  Is  not 
for  democracy  and  the  good  life?  The  test 
does  not  rest  upon  contracting  promises  of 
heaven,  but  on  how  we  go  about  making 
good  upon  them. 

And  here,  we  think  that  Mr.  HUlman  has 
some  queer  Ideas  about  equality,  of  human 
dignity  and  of  freedom.  With  the  promise 
of  attaining  these  Ideals,  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration has  centralized  and  regulated 
American  life  to  the  point  where  a  dlcutor- 
shop  Is  the  only  remaining  step.  It  baa 
loaded  us  with  a  mountain  of  debt  on  which 
we  shall  pay  heavy  taxes  for  generations.  It 
has  set  class  against  class,  race  against  race, 
farmers  against  workers— all  In  the  name  of 
the  good  life.  How  can  this  be  called  pro- 
greffsive?  It  Is  mors  likely  to  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  chaos  and  tbe  workers,  as 
European  history  shows,  will  be  tbe  first 
victims. 

The  1943  elections  which  Mr,  Hlllman  de- 
plOMs.  were  the  healthy  assertion  of  tbe 
common  sense  of  the  people.  It  was  an  else- 
tlon  of  men  pledged  to  stem  the  tide  toward 
Irrespcnslble  government  which  has  been 
rsmpsnt  for  10  ysars.  The  restoration  of  tbe 
people's  goTsmment  to  the  people's  Con- 
gress has  alrsady  bsen  too  long  dcUyed.  By 
holding  differently  and  working  for  tbe  ex- 
tension of  dlcUtorUl  trends.  Mr.  Hlllman  Is 
the  reactionary  In  the  cloak  of  the  progres- 
sive. And  as  for  unholy  alliances.  Hlllman 
should  hold  hU  peace;  at  least  until  he  gets 
a  divorce  from  his  marriage  of  convenience 
with  Hague,  Kelly,  and  Flynn. 


I  From    the    Reader's   Digest   of    September 
1944] 

I  OBJCCT  TO  MT  UMIOM  IK  FOtHICa 

(By  William  E.  MuUlns) 
I  am  a  working  newspaperman,  holding 
membership  in  the  Newspaper  GuUd  of  Bos- 
ton, which  is  a  unit  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  which  is  aflUiated  with  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  I  Joined 
this  union  to  help  improve  working  condi- 
tions and  to  provide  Job  protection  for  news- 
papermen. 

Now,  through  my  union's  affiliation  with  the 
C.  I.  O.,  I  find  myself  represented  in  politics, 
without  my  consent  and  against  my  will,  by 
the  C.  I.  O.'s  PoUtlcal  AcUon  Committee.    I 
find  myself  In  poUtlcal  company  which  fre- 
quently I  do  not  like  and  pledged  to  political 
principles  which  frequently  I  do  not  share.    I 
find  myself  committed,  through  no  choice  of 
my  own,  to  one  Presidential  candidate,  the 
Democratic,   against   the   other   Presidential 
candidate,  the  Republican.  In  this  campaign. 
I  also  find  myself  committed  on  many  other 
candidacies— and  on  many  new,  sUange  is- 
sues.   I  object.  ^  ,    w 
I  object  as  an  American  citizen  and  I  ob- 
ject as  a  labor  man.    In  my  many  years  of 
observation  of  politics  I  have  seen  unions  go 
Into  politics  and  come  out  on  the  losing  side 


on  election  day.  Then  I  have  seen  them  fafl 
to  get  from  the  winning  side  the  things  that 
they  truly  and  legitimately  wanted  as  unions. 
Unions  do  not  need  'partisan  politics.  Unions 
were  operating  long  before  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  A  union  Is  not  a  political 
proposition.  It  is  an  economic  and  human 
proposition.  It  must  survive  whether  tbe 
party  In  power  is  Democratic  or  Republican  or 
Socialist  or  anything  else.  It  risks  its  life 
when  it  plays  party  poUtics.    And  if  unions 

fail,  democracy  faUs.  

I  hold  to  the  view  taken  by  Samuel  Oom- 
pers, who  first  made  the  American  labor 
movement  a  sound  success.  Study  the  rec- 
ords of  legislators,  he  said.  Study  their  votes 
on  labor  laws.  Know  your  friends,  and 
know  your  enemies,  as  Individual  legislators 
who  make  the  laws.  But  stop  there.  Gov- 
ernors and  Presidents  do  not  make  laws; 
they  only  enforce  them.  Leave  them  alone. 
They  are  more  than  individuals;  they  rep- 
resent whole  parties,  local  and  natlonaL  Do 
not  antagonize  whole  parties. 

That  Is  what  Oompers  taught.  The  oppo- 
site teaching  will  shake  the  whole  American 
labor  movement  to  its  foundations, 

I  know  the  lengths  to  which  men  In  poli- 
tics will  go  to  order  to  get  even  with  ele- 
ments which  have  oppoeed  their  party.  I 
know  what  happens  eventually  to  elemenU 
which  break  into  politics  and  oppose  a  party 
which  then  wins.  And  each  party  some  day 
wins.     The  pendulum  always  swings. 

I  would  question  the  wisdom  of  the  C.  I. 
O's  Political  Action  Committee  if  It  had 
endorsed  the  Republican  Party's  national 
candidate.  I  queetlon  lU  wisdom  m  endu- 
ing the  Democratic  Party's  national  candi- 
date. We  Ubor  people  are  now  In  for  end- 
less trouble,  nationally  and  locally. 

There  are  Bepubllcan  administrations  to- 
day in  M  SUtes,  Msny  of  tbsss  •t«*f|J— 
Massaobtisstu,  for  instance,  and  Connecticut, 
Mew  York.  Hew  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  IlllnoU.  Wisconsin,  Minnssota, 
Oallfomla— are  among  the  moet  Important 
industrial  Ubor  SUtee  in  tbe  Union.  Many 
of  the  Republican  governors  of  tbeee  States 
and  hun<beds  of  tbe  Republican  legislators 
have  been  Ubors  friends.  Whst  ars  they 
going  to  ssy  snd  do  next  year  when  tbe 
C.  I-  O.  approaches  them  and  says: 

"We  have  fought  your  party.  We  have 
tried  to  ruin  It.  But  now  please  protect  iia 
against  antUabor  legislation." 

Even  If  Roosevelt  Is  reelected.  Ubor  U  golnf 
to  loee. 

In  tbe  Massachusetts  primaries  in  July 
the  C.  I.  O.'s  Political  Action  Committee 
gave  Its  endorsement  to  live  candldatee. 
Three  of  these  candidates  were  badly  l)eaten. 
Two  of  them  were  beaten  by  candidates  who 
are  sure  to  be  elected  to  the  next  Congreas: 
jAMsa  M.  CtnuxT  and  Philip  J.  PHn^nc. 
What  wUl  be  the  attitude  of  these  two  Demo- 
crats— ^who  have  been  buffeted  around  by  the 
C.  I.  O. — ^toward  my  union? 

And  another  thing.    In  my  State  the  Po- 
litical  Action   Committee   has   hired   as   Ita 
legislative  agent  one  Sidney  S.  Grant,  who  but 
recently  was  a  legislative  represenUtlve  for 
the  Massachusetts  Communist  Party.     Na- 
tionally, the  C.  I.  O.  unions  which  originally 
pledged  $700,000  to  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee included  quite  a  few  which  are  known 
to  everybody  in  the  labor  movement  to  be 
Communist  controlled.    The  first  1944  organ- 
ization meeting  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee  was   addressed   by   numerous   Com- 
munists and   fellow-traveler  union   leaders, 
such  as  Henderson  of  the  Cannery  Workers. 
Robinson  of  the  Smelter  Workers,  Emspak  of 
the  United  Electrical  Workers,  Quill  of  the 
Transport  Workers.  Curran  and  Smith  of  the 
Maritime  Workers,  and  Merrill  of  the  Office 
Workers.    Last  May  the  Communist  Party  of 
America  officially  dissolved  itself  as  a  polit- 
ical party.    To  what  end?    Only  to  transfer 
Its  whole  driving  force  Into  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  the  C.  1.  O. 
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We  labor  people  are  forfeiting  the  good  will 
of  multitudes  of  our  fellow  citizens  because 
the  Political  Action  Committee  Is  Involving 
us  In  issues  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
labor  ss  labor.  Bwe  is  sn  example.  In  Mas- 
■achusetts  the  law  said  that  first-degree 
murder  must  be  p\inlsbed  by  death.  On 
came  a  bill  to  change  that  law  and  leave  it  to 
the  Judge  to  order  death  or  life  imprison^ 
ment.  The  C.  I.  O.s  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee In  Maasachusetu  has  made  that  bill 
one  of  the  tests  of  a  legislator's  labor  record. 
If  a  lsgtelator.?oted  against  that  bill,  then  I, 
as  a  C.  I.  O.  man,  must  be  againf  t  that  legis- 
lator. 80  the  labor  movemeot  is  to  get 
tangled  into  all  the  quarrels  between  people 
who  favor  capital  punishmeht  and  people 
who  do  not.  Maybe  the  law  should  have  been 
changed,  but  I  object  to  a  labor  organization 
bacomlng  involved  In  extraneous  iseues. 

Nationally  I  see  the  same  ridlctilous  and 
suicidal  proocsf.  Through  the  top  sutjcom- 
amee  of  tha  Political  Action  Committee,  X 
tad  myself  oommlttad  to  a  national  plan- 
nlBf  board  and  to  price  guaranties  to  farm- 
«■  and  to  the  farm  tenancy  purchase  pro- 
gram snd  to  international  machinery  to 
make  long-term  crediu  available  to  indus- 
trially backward  nations.  These  arc  all  con- 
troversial questions.  Men  of  great  intellect 
dilfer  about  them.  Do  the  leaders  of  the 
Political  Action  Conrunlttee  really  thinJc  that 
>en  and  women  In  our  Massaciiusetts  mills 
and  factories  have  given  them  a  mandate  on 
questions?  Of  course  not.  These 
are  not  listening  to  their  followers. 
Ttwy  are  telling  their  followers  what  to  think. 
Which  is  regtilar  Conununist  totalitarian' 
practice. 

Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  president  of  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers,  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee.  He  is  also 
the  dominating  leader  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  of  New  York  State.  He  captvired  that 
leadership  throtigh  an  open  alliance  with  ad- 
mittedly Communist-controlled  unions  in 
New  York  City.  At  once  there  was  a  large 
acoeaslon  of  non-Communist  unions  out  of 
tha  American  Labor  Party  into  the  new 
Uberal  Party.  The  Communists,  however. 
are  now  able,  with  Mr.  Hillman's  cooperation. 
to  work  toward  their  ultimate  aims  In  the 
American  Labor  Party  and  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  both. 

I  concede  to  the  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee an  immense  skill  in  its  poUtical  organ- 
isation work.  Its  little  leaflets  and  booklets 
telling  how  to  get  people  to  register  and  vote 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  They  contain 
splendid  political  education  for  the  voters  as 
to  primaries  and  elections  and  as  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  city  councils,  of  State 
legislatures,  of  the  Congress,  of  the  President. 
Everything  is  explained  in  language  simple. 
dear,  complete.  Prom  an  educational  pomt 
of  view  the  publications  of  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Conmuttee  strike  a  new  high  level  in 
campaign  literature.  The  Republican  and 
-Democratic  parties  have  nothing  to  equal 
them;  they  would  be  well  advised  to  try  to 
catch  up. 

I  also  concede  to  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee certain  succeases  m  the  recent  pri- 
maries. The  oonunittee  frightened  Con- 
greeaman  Dms.  of  Texas,  into  not  running  for 
reelection.  It  had  much  to  do  with  defeat- 
ing Congressmen  Nkwsomx  and  Staknxs  in 
AUhama.  Congressman  Cosrxixo  in  Cali- 
tomla.  and  Senator  Holuan  in  Oregon. 

Its  true  great  success,  however,  is  in  Its 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  machinery, 
throughout  this  whole  country  for  getting 
people  on  its  own  side  to  register  and  to  vote. 
The  Political  Action  Committee  Is  probably 
tha  ptost  aOdent  "Get  out  the  vote "  en- 
deavor that  waa  ever  organized  in  the  whole 
liietory  of  American  politics.  This  effort, 
Waleae  there  la  a  corresponding  effort  on  the 
other  aWe.  may  be  decisive  in  November.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  Political  Action 
Committee,    u  is  energeuc,  inteiligeut,  for- 


midable. I  all  the  more  0  }Ject  to  It  from 
the  labor  point  of  view. 

Having  Joined  a  union  f<  r  economic  pur- 
poses, I  object  to  contributi  3ns  out  of  union 
treasuries  to  fluids  spent  1  or  political  pur- 
poses. During  the  rest  of  t  lis  campaign  the 
Political  Action  Committe(  ,  now  disguised 
as  the  National  Citizens'  PoUtical  Action 
Committee,  will  seek  a  pera<  nal  contribution 
of  91  from  each  C.  I.  O.  u  lion  member.  I 
know  the  intimidations  an  i  coercions  that 
can  be  practiced  to  get  tht  t  dollar.  But  it 
is  not  that  dollar  that  is  my  main  point. 
My  main  point  is  the  effor  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  to  tran  iform  my  union 
affiliations  into  political  opi  aions. 

The  American  labor  mo\  ement  has  been 
for  better  economic  relatlc  ns  between  em- 
ployers and  employees.  It  has  not  sought 
quarrels  with  its  fellow  cltli  «ns  on  other  Is- 
sues. Now  the  Political  Act  >on  Committee  la 
trying  to  make  the  Ameri  lan  labor  move- 
ment into  a  political  move  nent  with  opin- 
ions on  every  kind  of  Issue.  ( iomestlc  and  for- 
eign. It  Is  headed  towar  I  accomplishing 
Just  two  things.  One  la  to  split  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  even  more  than  it  Is 
split  now.  The  other  Is  o  raise  up  new 
enemies  for  the  labor  mov(  ment  on  utterly 
nonlabor  Issues  and  to  co  ifront  the  labor 
movement  with  more  oppos  tlon  than  it  ever 
before  has  faced. 

I  object;  and  1  think  th«t  millions  of  my 
fellow  unionists  will  object  as  soon  as  they 
see  what  Is  being  done  to  t  lem.  The  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  is  set  Ing  up  a  conflict 
between  the  labor  movement  and  the  free, 
independent  political  Ameiican  spirit.  The 
mass  of  unionists  will  in  t  le  end  repudiate 
it.  They  are  imlonists,  bv  t.  flrst.  they  are 
Americans. 


War  Success  Nonfartisan 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  J|ENSEN 

or  IOWA 
TS  l^S  HOT78B  OF  REPIlESENTATIVES 


Monday,  August  tS,  1944 

Mr.    JENSEN.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ORO,  I  include  the  follow! 
the    Des    Moines    Sunda^ 
Augiist  20,  1944 : 
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On  the  Republican  peace  plank.  Republi- 
cans registered  a  vote  of  64-percent  approval 
and  14-percent  disapproval,  while  28  percent 
of  the  Democrats  agreed  with  it  and  27  per- 
cent disagreed. 

THK    QUTSnOH 

The  question  on  the  Democratic  war  plank 
was  worded: 

"A  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  says: 
Tt  (the  Democratic  administration)  suc- 
ceeded in  building,  in  time,  the  best-trained 
and  equipped  army  in  the  world,  the  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world,  the  greatest  air 
force  In  the  world,  and  the  largest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world.'  Do  you  agree  with 
this  plank,  or  do  you  feel  that  our  success 
In  building  up  our  fighting  power  is  due  to 
nonpolltlcal  cooperation?" 

The  responses,  by  sex,  were: 

{Percent) 
Total       Men    Women 
Agree 21  20  21 

Nonpolltlcal  * 

cooperation .  64  73  96 

Don't  know 13  10  18 

The  answers,  by  residence,  were: 

(Percent) 

City       Town  Farm 

Agree . 24  15  19 

Nonpolltlcal 

cooperation ...  64  73  66 

Don't   know. 12  12  19 

The  question  on  the  Republican  post-war 
plank  was  phrased: 

"The  Republican  platform  contains  this 
plank  on  future  peace:  'We  shall  seek  to 
achieve  such  aims  through  organized  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  not  by  Joining  a 
world  state.'  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this  plank  In  the  Kepubllcan  platform?" 

The  replies  by  sex,  were: 

(Percent) 
Total       Men    Women 

Approve 47  48  47 

Disapprove 19  24  16 

No   opinions 34  28  37 

The  answers  by  residence,  were: 

(Percent) 

City       Town  Farm 

Approve 48  47  47 

Disapprove 21  22  16 

No  opinion .  81  81  37 

The  poll  revealed  that  only  27  percent  of 
those  Interviewed  had  read  the  platform 
adopted  by  the  Republican  convention,  and 
only  20  percent  the  plaUorm  adopted  by  tha 
Democratic  national  convention. 

The  Iowa  poll  is  conducted  throughout 
Iowa  by  60  field  reporters  who  interview  a 
representative  cross  section  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  State.  The  lowans  to  be  polled 
are  selected  to  provide  proportionate  repre- 
sentation to  men  and  women,  age  groups, 
place  of  residence,  income  brackeu,  and 
party  affiliation. 


The  Qieap  Jeep 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24, 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Midland 
(Mich.)  Daily  News  of  August  22. 1944: 
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THX  CHEAP  JEXP 

The  question  of  surplus  property  disposal 
Is  now  up  In  Congress  and  mentioned  today 
Is  the  proposal  for  a  cheap  Jeep  for  those  in 
the  armed  forces.  It  is  said  the  reason  for 
this  Is  that  many  of  those  now  in  service 
like  the  idea  of  owning  a  Jeep  after  the  war. 
We're  all  for  it.  And  we  hope  this  section 
will  be  added  to  the  bill. 

We  also  hope  that  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty will  be  handled  In  such  a  way  that  the 
public  can  benefit  from  some  of  the  bargains 
to  be  offered  and  so  that  all  benefits  will 
not  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  speculators 
as  they  did  after  the  last  war.     The  ne|r-  re- 
sult was  that  the  Government  lost  millions 
Of  dollars  and  the  public  paid  a  long  price. 
While  there  will  be  many  items  not  wanted 
at  all  by  clvUlans,  there  will  also  be  many 
articles  which  can  be  used— many  more  ar- 
ticles than  after  the  last  war.     It  would  seem 
to  us  that  regularly  established  retail  outlets 
would  buy  and  sell  many  of  these  Item*  and 
that  they  could  be  sold  wholesale  by  the 
armed  services.     This  In  turn  would  give 
employment  to  a  lot  of  returning  soldiers 
until  auch  time  as  they  coiUd  locate  Joba. 


Fulton  LewU,  Jr.,  Gitet  FacU  About  Guam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  24. 1944 
Mr  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  approaching  a  national  campaign  in 
which  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
demand  a  fair  and  impartial  presenta- 
tion of  the  Issues.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  confuse  the 
American  people  by  inaccurate  refer- 
ences to  the  Island  of  Guam  in  order  to 
divert  attention  from  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  of  December  7, 1941. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  fre- 
quently sought  to  embarrass  opponents 
by  alleging  that  Guam  would  have  been 
fortified  in  1939  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  opposition  of  the  minority  party. 
Recently  the  President  injected  this  same 
Issue  into  the  political  campaign  by  de- 
claring that  "they  did  not  permit  us  to 
fortify  Guam."  Such  Implications  have 
a  sinister  meaning,  and  apparently  this 
alleged  issue  is  being  revived  to  becloud 
developments  which  may  present  the 
truth  about  Pearl  Harbor. 

Those  persons  who  persist  in  referring 
to  Guam  surely  are  acquainted  with  the 
factual  background,  and  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  they  are  deliberately  deceiv- 
ing the  American  people.    Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  202  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  contains  a  perti- 
nent   statement    by    Senator    David    I. 
Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  or 
the    Senate    Naval    Affairs    Committee. 
This  publication  effectually  refutes  un- 
founded charges  which  may  create  the 
impression  that  this  administration  at 
any  time  during  the  past  decade  sought 
to  forUfy  the  island  of  Guam. 

In  January  1939  a  bill  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  includ- 
ing aa  item  of  $5,000,000  to  tuUd  a 
breakwater,  to  dredge  the  harbor,  and 


to  build  seaplane  ramps  on  Guam. 
When  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
House,  the  Assistant  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy,  Charles  Edison,  stated: 

It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment now  to  ask  for  development  only 
to  the  extent  sUted  in  the  bill  before  this 
committee. 

When  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  later  held  hearings  on  the  House 
bill.  Admiral  Leahy  referred  to  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  intended  to  fortify 
Guam  and  then  declared:  "This  is  not 
the  case:  the  only  improvements  con- 
templated at  the  present  time  are  the 
building  of  a  breakwater,  dredging  to 
Improve  the  seaplane  take-off  area,  and 
minor  preparations  for  handling  planes." 
The  final  conclusion  of  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  according  to  Senate 
Document  No.  202,  was  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
item  of  t6,000.000  for  Guam  had  been  de- 
feated by  such  a  decisive  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  consulting  with  the 
President  on  this  Item,  the  House  action  was 
not  changed  by  the  Senate. 


Pulton  Lewis.  Jr..  nationally  prominent 
radio  commentator,  on  April  10. 1944,  re- 
ferred to  the  misrepresentation  concern- 
ing Guam,  and  presented  some  timely 
information,  so  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  know  the  facts.    Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Lewis  on  this  subject: 
The  simple  factual  record  is — and  I'm  sure 
that  Speaker  RATBxnw  will  agree,  on  mature 
reconsideration  and  research,  that  what  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  now  is  absolutely  correct, 
in  deUil: 

In  article  19  of  the  Washington  naval  treaty 
at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  we.  Great  Britain, 
and  Japan,  agreed  to  malnUln  the  status 
quo  In  the  Pacific,  with  a  few  exceptions  such 
as  Hawaii.  In  other  words,  we  agreed  not 
to  fortify  the  island  of  Guam. 

Japan  renounced  the  treaty  in  December 
of  1934,  which  meant  that  it  expired  for  all 
of  us.  at  the  end  of  December  1936.  Prior 
to  that  date,  we  couldn't  fortify  Guam  If  we 
wanted  to,  and  no  representative  of  the  ad- 
ministration ever  proposed  such  a  thing,  but 
after  that  date,  we  could  do  as  we  pleased. 

In  1987.  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee asked  the  Navy  Department  for  a  general 
and  complete  plan  of  fortifications,  which 
the  Navy  would  consider  to  be  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

That  report  was  known  as  the  Hepburn 
report,  after  Admiral  Hepburn  who  headed 
the  commission  which  drew  it  up.  and  it 
proposed  two  alternative  plans  for  fortifying 
Guam— as  part  of  the  whole  vast  program. 
And  this  was  In  no  wise  a  current  Navy  De- 
partment recommendation.  It  was  merely 
one  of  many  Items,  in  an  ultimate  conception 
of  what  should  be  done,  to  make  the  United 
States  completely  impregnable,  regardless 
of  cost  or  foreign  policy,  or  anything  else. 

One  of  those  plans  caUed  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $80,00a,000.  which  the  Hepburn 
report  said  would  provide  Guam  with  some 
outer  breastwork  fortifications.  Theother 
caBed  for  expenditure  of  about  $1^.000.000. 
which,  the  board  said,  would  completely 
fortify  the  ishind  and  turn  it  into  a  major 
naval  operating  base. 

Neither  the  President,  nor  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  nor  the  War  Department,  nor  the 
SUte  Department,  nor  any  other  responsible 
official  of  the  administration  actively  sup- 
ported either  of  these  proposals,  and  "w 
!«cord  actually  shows  that  in  1988.  the  Navy 


Department  actually  recommended  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  authorization  of 
a  considerable  expenditure  toward  forUflca- 
tlon  of  the  island,  but  the  bureau  of  the 
budget  reduced  that  to  an  authorization  for 
t5  000.000,  for  mere  dredging  of  the  harbor. 
It  came  up  for  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  on  February 
23  1939  on  which  occasion  Chairman  Cabi. 
Vinson  'of  Georgia,  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  Representative  Mxlvtn  Maas 
of  Minnesota,  the  ranking  Republican  on  tnat 
same  committee,  were  the  leading  proponents 

of  It. 

About  5  weeks  prior  to  that  time— on  Janu- 
ary 20  to  be  exact— the  President  was  asked 
about  thla  proposed  $6,000,000  item.  1  was 
present  at  that  press  conference,  and  I  re- 
member it  very  clearly,  but  let  me  quote  to 
you  the  Associated  Press  pews  report  story  on 
that  press  and  radio  conference,  which  la  cor- 
roborated by  my  own  files  of.  my  broadcaiu 
of  that  day.  ov«r  thU  microphone.  Here  i» 
the  Associated  Press  account: 

"The  President  said  that  the  Guam  project 
was  one  of  many  proposed  by  a  Navy  board 
to  be  carried  out  over  a  course  of  years.  He 
said  he  personally  was  not  taking  sides  on  the 
long  range  program  but  was  concerned  only 
alxmt  appropriations  necessary  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

"The  pending  bill  was  an  authorlzaUon 
only— and  the  President  said  that  many  au- 
thorized projects  are  abandoned,  that  one 
Congress  could  not  commit  another  to  a  pro- 
ject, and  In  passing  authorization  It  merely 
means  that  one  Congress  hoped  some  future 
Congress  would  appropriate  money  for  the 
authorization.  In  other  words,  he  said.  It  waa 
an  expression  of  a  pious  hope,  or  a  New  Tear's 
resolution." 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  debate  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  flatly  stated 
by  aU  representatives  of  the  administra- 
tion who  spoke  on  that  occasion,  that  the  au- 
thorization was  not  for  the  fortification  of 
Guam,  but  merely  to  dredge  the  harbor.  It 
was  stated  that  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Charles  Edison,  had  written  to  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  stating  that  fact  un- 
equivocally, and— well  take  this  quote  from 
Representative  Vinson: 

"Mr.  Vinson  of  Georgia.  The  bill  In  the  flrst 
place,  does  not  call  for  any  fortification  what- 
soever." 

The  Congressman  who  led  the  fight  to  strike 
the  item  out  of  the  bill  was  not  an  opponent 
of  the  administration,  but  was  a  Democrat 
from  New  Jersey,  Representative  Sotfhin, 
and  under  his  leadership,  the  item  was  strick- 
en out  of  the  bill  by  the  House.  Not  an  Item 
for  the  fortification  of  Guam— the  greatest 
possible  emphasis  was  placed,  time  and  again, 
on  the  fact  that  there  were  no  fortification* 
involved— but.  rather,  an  authorization  of 
$5,000,000  to  simply  dredge  th*  harbor. 

The  following  year  another  attempt  was 
made  In  1940.  And  this  time  It  was  an  effort 
to  get  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000.  as  part 
of  the  Navy  Department  appropriation  bill. 
Again  the  set-up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  the  same:  The  Republican  Repre- 
sentative Maas,  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee RepresenUtive  Vinson  of  Georgia,  led  tha 
fight  In  favor  of  It.  And  again,  all  adminis- 
tration leaders.  Including  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Edison,  said  It  was  strictly  a  matter  of 
dredging  the  harbor.  They  were  not  asking 
for  any  fortifications.    That  time  it  waa  again 

defeated.  

Finally,  in  March  of  1941.  it  waa  paaaeO— an 
eppnjpriation  of  $8,000,000  to  dredga  that 
harbor  at  Guam— and  all  administration 
leaders  including  Admiral  Stark,  who  waa 
then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox,  Instated  flatly  and 
vehemently  that  they  still  did  not  propose  to 
fortify  Guam  and  were  not  asking  to  fortify 
It,  they  had  no  plans  to  fortify  It.     They 
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merely  wanted  this  money  to  deepen  the 
bartmr. 

That  la  the  record.  I'm  very  cure  that 
Speaker  Ratbubn.  If  he  will  look  back,  will 
find  that  to  be  accurate  to  the  laat  detail. 
80  tlMTt  really  la  no  question  of  opponents  of 
th*  admlnlatratlon  having  prevented  the 
fortification  of  Guam  because  the  adminis- 
tration, as  the  record  ahows,  never  made  the 
slightest  attempt  or  proposal  to  fortify  Guam, 
■ad  was  very  loud  in  Its  Insistence  at  the 
ttne  that  It  was  not  proposing  any  such 
thing. 


The  Aaericaa  Badfe  of  Freedom  Is  tbe 
Ballot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  TH8  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  Mr. 
Howard  Past,  the  author  of  Citizen  Tom 
Paine,  has  written  an  appeal  urging  peo- 
ple to  exercise  their  right  of  franchise. 
It  Is  a  very  timely  article,  and  in  my 
Judgment  should  have  the  thoughtful  at- 
tention of  every  voter  in  America.  I 
place  it  in  the  CoMoa^ssioNAL  Rscobo  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  wide  distribution  it  deserves: 

THS   AMXaiCAM    BAOCZ    OT  ntTDOM 

(An  appeal) 

It  UMd  to  be  that  election  day  was  a  day 
at  atooutlng.  bonfires,  and  foollah  beta,  but 
tills  iMF««"g  election  day  Is  like  a  day  of 
prayer,  a  day  of  thanksgiving. 

It  used  to  be  that  we  took  the  ballot  for 
granted,  as  we  took  the  fresh  air  and  the 
sunshine  and  the  bread  we  ate  for  granted; 
but  the  enemy  showed  us  that  we  can  take 
nothing  ^or  granted. 

We  had  the  right  to  vote;  we  had  always 
poninaacd  that  right,  and  we  felt  we  would 
alwjs  poasaas  it.  For  all  of  that,  it  was  a 
casual  act.  and  if  we  had  nothing  better  to 
do.  ws  voted;  otherwise,  we  didn't. 

And  then  we  learned  that  there  are  no 
rtghu  but  those  for  which  we  pay  in  blood. 
And  In  blood  we  paid. 

Tba  price  was  hi^h.  but  all  good  things 
eoma  dearly:  and  if  we  never  knew  before 
what  the  ballot  meant,  surely  we  know  now. 
Surely  we  were  taught  what  the  right  to  vote 
means.  Surely,  In  all  the  history  of  this 
earth,  there  was  never  such  a  bitter,  sxicb  a 
cruel  and  pointed  lesson. 

Let  us  not  talk  any  more  of  the  right  to 
▼ote  or  the  privilege.  It  Is  a  duty.  It  is  the 
first  and  foremost  duty  of  a  citizen  of  a 
democracy. 

Only  by  use  of  the  ballot  can  he  Justify 
the  very  word  democracy.  Only  by  use  of  the 
ballot  can  he  exercise  the  freedom  for  which 
Americans  are  dying. 

There  are  no  ezciises.  neither  forgetfulnesa 
nor  alothfulness  nor  Indifference.  Sach  of 
«M.  as  an  individual,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
Influence  the  future  of  this  Nation  and  the 
course  of  history.  Each  of  us  may  cast  but 
one  TOte.  With  the  ballot  we  are  equail  In 
th«  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Each  of  us,  on 
•lection  day,  no  matter  how  he  votes,  stands 
torth  as  the  protagonist  and  Jxistlfication  of 
tfMBocracy. 

Tbe  future  la  In  our  hands.  What  la  asked 
oluaf  Only  the  amall  matter  of  casting  a 
•ecret  ballot  on  that  Tuesday  In  November 
*  *  *  the  small  matter  which  is  the  best 
and  proudest  pommmkaa  of  freemen. 


from   the   polls, 
cause  Is  a  greater 


s  a  greater  need. 


Let   no   one   be   absent 
When  that  day  comea,  no 
cause  than  thia.     No  need 
No  duty  is  a  higher  duty. 

We  vote  only  because  bra^e 
for  that  right;  but  this 
for  which  they  fought 
we  go  forth  to  the  polls  on 
conscious  of  our  duty,  oiir 
our  necessity. 

Above  all  things,  the  ballot  Is  the  badge  of 
freedom  Americans  wear 


men  have  died 
democracy  of  ours, 
endure  imless 
I  lection  day,  fully 
X  isponsibility,  and 
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HON.  A.  L.  M  LLER 

or  NZBRASSA 
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Monday.  August 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra«  ca.    Mr.  Speak- 


and  extend  my 

Recoro  a  letter 

the  Director  of 


er,  under  leave  to  revise 

remarks,  I  insert  into  th( 

sent  to  Chester  Bowles, 

the  O.  P.  A.,  and  to  M4rvin  Jones,  the 

Director  of  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  anxious  t»  get  an  answer 
to  a  $64  question,  whicl    is,  "What  will 
the  price  of  hogs  be  on  ( >ctober  1?" 


28. 1944 


W.  P.  A.  have 
n  the  handling 
The  Govem- 


The  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
caused  an  unholy  mess 
of  not  only  pork  but  bee  . 
ment  agencies  have  put  mto  effect  direc- 
tives which  have  caused  1  k  forced  liquida- 
tion of  our  meat  supplies .  There  will  be 
a  famine  of  all  types  ol  good  meat  be- 
cause of  their  unnecessiry  attempts  to 
regulate  the  livestock  Inlustry. 

The  hog  industry  has  been  protected 
by  extreme  scarcity.  T  le  Government 
agencies  have  found  it  n  jcessary  to  have 
the  so-called  set-aside  <»rdei's  for  pork. 
Several  months  ago  the  agencies  an- 
nounced that  there  woul  1  be  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  hogs  on  October  1,  Un- 
less this  order  is  immedl  itely  changed  it 
will  cause  a  liquidation  of  the  hogs  of 
the  country.  It  will  riean  a  further 
scarcity  of  pork. 

The  cattle  feeder  has  already  been 
barred  from  feeding  by  D.  P.  A.  ceilings 
and  other  Government  r  'gulations.  We 
see  the  agencies  trying  o  stampede  the 
range  cattle  producers  nto  liquidating 
their  herds.  We  find  mi  eh  of  the  better 
beef  going  to  the  black  narkets. 

The  subsidy  and  roU-b  ick  program  for 
beef  cattle  did  not  help  he  producer  or 
the  feeder.  The  Gover  iment  agencies 
are  penalizing  quantity  production  of 
meat.  There  htts  been  £  gradual  stran- 
gulation of  the  hog,  ca  ;tle,  and  sheep 
markets.  The  policies  idopted  by  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  F.  A.  will  not  pro- 
duce more  meat  or  bett»r  meat.  They 
do  encourage  the  black  narket  racket- 
eers. Their  policies  brea  c  down  and  de- 
stroy the  business  of  »roducing  good 
meat. 

i  ueuar  25.  1944. 

CUZSTXB   BOWLZS, 

Director^  Office  of  Price .  idminiatration, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Bowlis:  There  li  a  t04  question 
which  the  produces  of  hogi  art  asking.    The 


question  is,  "What  will  the  price  of  hogs  be 
on  October  1?"  Your  ofBce  made  a  state- 
ment some  time  ago  that  It  would  be  tl2.50 
per  hundred,  Chicago  basis.  This  would  be 
a  reduction  of  $1.25  from  the  present  price. 
There  now  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about 
your  order  going  into  effect. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  farmers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  hogs  they  should  know  now  what 
the  several  Government  agencies  Intend  to  do 
about  the  price  of  hogs.  li  is  Impossible  for 
the  farmers  to  plan  with  any  satisfaction 
when  he  does  not  know  what  to  expect  or  can 
hardly  vent\n-c  a  guess  regarding  the  plans 
of  either  the  Office  of  Price  or  the  War  Food 
Administration.  If  the  price  of  hogs  is  to 
be  reduced  91.25  It  will  mean  a  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $200  a  carload.  This  would  be 
something  over  $200,000,000  on  the  year's  crop 
of  bogs. 

Unless  a  decision  can  be  made  at  once  It 
is  almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  wide- 
spread liquidation  of  light  hogs  and  pigs 
before  October  1.  I  believe  the  hog  raisers 
are  as  much  Interested  in  the  ceiling  as  they 
are  in  the  floor,  perhaps  more  so,  because 
with  a  shortage  of  meat  It  is  almost  certain 
that  good  hogs  will  sell  up  to  or  through  the 
ceiling. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  the 
wildest  upswing  in  the  price  of  hogs.  This 
Is  because  there  Is  not  enough  pork  to  fill 
the  requirements.  A  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  a  feast  of  hogs  and  now  there  is  a  famine. 
There  has  been  too  much  confusion  and  a 
constant  turmoil  and  one  of  the  worst  cha- 
otic conditions  which  baa  ever  existed  all  be- 
cause the  Goveriunent  organizations  have 
been  so  uncertain  as  to  which  way  to  move. 
This  has  caused  extreme  confusion.  I  believe 
it  Is  caused  by  the  Ignorance  of  those  as- 
signed to  the  problem.  Not  only  the  packers 
but  the  farmers  have  had  to  look  to  Wash- 
ington to  ascertain  if  they  were  doing  some- 
thing which  might  eventually  put  them  In 
Jail.  They  have  been  forbidden  to  do  many 
things  which  they  have  always  done  under 
the  business  of  free  enterprise.  A  few  men 
In  the  Price  Control  Section  have  been  di- 
recting the  economy  of  this  country.  By 
artificial  means  a  few  men  have  had  tbe 
power  to  destroy  most  any  btislness  they  at- 
tempt to  regulate.  It  has  been  only  a  few 
short  weeks  since  the  market  was  swamped 
by  a  record  supply  of  hogs.  Storage  was 
bulging.  The  Government  at  the  same  time 
frose  all  the  com  supply  and  forced  the  farm- 
ers to  dimap  more  hogs  on  a  market  already 
burdened  with  more  than  it  could  handle. 

Goveriunent  agencies  have  refused  to  take 
the  advice  of  practical  men  who  know  the 
hog  business.  Individuals  in  your  agencies 
have  Imposed  rxiles  and  regulations  upon  the 
trade  to  which,  if  they  adhered  to.  meant 
absolute  ruin.  There  is  no  sense  of  making 
rules  and  regulations  which  cannot  be  en- 
forced. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  mtist  have 
floors  and  ceilings  on  hogs  that  there  should 
be  a  floor  under  all  hogs  between  180  and  270 
pounds.  This  floor  should  not  be  lees  than 
$14.75  per  hundred  Chicago  base.  The  price 
should  not  be  less  than  $14.50  for  all  weights. 
If  we  must  have  ceilings,  then  in  fairness  to 
the  farmers  it  should  be  on  all  classes  and 
weights  of  hogs  and  adjusted  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  production. 

The  fanners  have  been  forced  to  take  many 
losses  on  their  hogs  because  a  few  might  have 
been  under  weight,  which  caused  the  entire 
lot  to  be  sold  far  below  the  floor.  There  must 
be  strict  enforcement  of  floor  prices.  I  be- 
lieve all  subsidies  to  the  packers  should  be 
withheld  unless  the  packer  buys  the  hogs 
within  the  floor  and  the  ceiling  price.  When 
the  subsidy  Is  reduced  It  should  reflect  an 
Increased  price  to  the  producers  of  pork.  The 
$1.30  subsidy  being  paid  the  packers  on  all 
classes  of  hogs  should  go  to  the  producers. 
The  packer  waxes  fat  at  the  expense  of  the 
producer  and  all  because  of  your  crazy  sub- 
sidy idea. 
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I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Price 
Control  Extension  Act  In  which  Congress 
made  it  mandatory  that  the  pricea  to  the 
producers  be  kept  at  parity  or  -the  highest 
level  obtained  during  the  first  0  months  of 
1943.  A  reduction  of  the  hog  support  price 
to  $12.50  which  you  have  suggested  would  be 
a  violation  of  this  law. 

Again  I  say  it  la  Imperative  that  you  take 
prompt  action  relative  to  the  price  of  hogs  in 
order  that  the  producers  might  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  to  expect  from  their  Govern- 
ment. This  should  be  done  now  and  not  a 
few  hours  before  the  dead  line  of  October  1. 
Unless  it  Is  done  immediately  there  will  be 
a  further  liquidation  of  light  hogs  which  wUl 
mean  additional  shortages  of  pork  next  year. 
The  farmers  have  a  right  to  know  what  the 
Government  intends  to  do. 

Can  you  give  me  and  the  hog  producers  of 
the  country  an  answer  to  the  $84  question: 
namely.  What  will  the  price  of  hogs  be  Oc- 
tober 1? 

Very  truly  yotira. 

'  A.  L.  MnxEK, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Fourth  District.  Nebraska. 

Care  of  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration; James  F.  Byrnes.  Director. 
OfiOce  of  War  Mobilization. 


Our  Post-war  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 


or   ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1944 
Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
CRD  I  wish  to  include  a  statement  from 
War  Food  Administrator,  Judge  Marvin 
Jones,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  on  August  25.  Several  members 
of  the  committee  remarked  at  the  hear- 
ing that  it  was  one  of  the  best  statements 
they  had  ever  heard  in  their  long  careers 
in  Congress.  I  feel  that  it  should  be 
carefully  read  by  every  Member  having 
the  future  of  our  agriculture  at  heart. 

We  remember  the  work  of  Congress- 
man Marvin  Jones  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
this  body  and  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  supporters  of  agriculti^al 
progress  and  one  of  the  stanchest  de- 
fenders of  the  farmers'  interests  to  be 
found  among  our  Membership.    He  has 
always  believed  in  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance and  is  working  for  full  produc- 
tion on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory 
all  over  our  country.    He  wants  the  war- 
time program  of  cooperation  to  continue 
aft'^r  the  war  as  it  has  during  the  war. 
No  man  appreciates  more  than  he  the 
interdependency  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry in  bringing  about  a  united  pros- 
perity to  contribute  to  the  best  welfare 
of  our  country. 

As  a  westerner.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  stress  that  Marvin 
Jones  lays  upon  conserving  our  soil  and 
utilizing  our  water  resources.  He  knows 
the  vast  possibilities  of  the  West  and  he 
would  not  permit  a  drop  of  water  to  go 
to  waste.  He  appreciates  that  full  utili- 
sation of  the  water  resources  through- 
out the  West  not  only  conserves  the  soil 
In  that  section  of  the  country,  but  keeps 


up  the  food  production  while  enabling 
needed  conservation  to  he  practiced  in 
the  East.  This  statement  Is  a  vision  of 
what  our  country  may  be  after  the  war 
if  we  have  but  the  wisdom  to  materialize 
it.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  lmp>06slble  to  separate  the  problem  of 
production,  storage,  and  disposition  of  food 
from  the  problem  of  the  land  on  which  It  la 
produced  and  the  prices  and  Income  which 
farmers  receive,  or  from  the  machinery, 
tools,  and  labor  with  which  It  Is  produced, 
or  from  the  processing,  storing,  and  handling 
as  weU  as  transportation.  The  basic  prob- 
lems of  soil,  price,  and  Income  will  remain 
In  peace  as  well  as  in  war  time. 

The  War  Food  Administration,  while  an 
Independent  agency  repoi^ting  directly  to  the 
President,  utilizes  and  has  control  of  the 
action  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  its  own  personal  staff.  In 
this  way  It  Is  far  less  expensive  than  If  it 
operated  altogether  with  a  complete  new  per- 
sonnel of  its  own.  In  addition,  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
work. 

We  are  therefore  directly  Interested  not 
only  m  guiding  production  and  supporting 
prices,  but  also  in  the  disposal  of  food  as 
such,  and  in  the  disposition  and  handling  01 
the  land  now  owned  by  the  Government,  in 
rebuilding  and  maintaining  the  soil,  in  the 
use  of  water,  in  the  disposition  of  equipment, 
machinery,  and  supplies  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  may  be  useful  In  connection 
with  farming  or  with  the  soil,  and  with  other 
questions  that  are  Intimately  linked  with 
the  future  of  the  farm  and  ranch. 

The  American  farmers  and  ranchmen  have 
done  a  magnificent  production  Job  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  wartime 
handicaps  they  have  produced  more  food 
than  any  nation  In  history  ever  produced  In 
the  same  time.  They  have  not  only  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  have  the  best  fed  Army 
and  Navy  in  the  world,  but  have  supplied 
all  essential  civilian  needs  and.  at  the  same 
time  have  made  It  poss.ible  for  us  to  ship 
vast  quantities  of  food  to  our  fighting  allies. 
The  War  Pood  Administration  for  the  last 
year  has  purchased  an  average  of  more  than 
$8  000  000  worth  of  food  per  day  for  shipment 
abroad  for  these  purposes.  Every  pound  of 
this  food  has  brought  results.  It  has  made 
It  poasible  for  our  fighting  allies  to  continue 
their  all-out  war  effort.  The  Allied  Nations 
owe  the  American  farmer  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
They  have  so  expressed  themselves. 

This  production  is  what  we  want.  There 
Is  no  place  in  America  for  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity.  Ours  Is  the  heritage  of  abundance. 
It  Is  ova  goal  today  and  will  continue  to  be 
our  goal  when  the  war  Is  over.  Out  of  the 
great  resources  with  which  nat\ire  has  en- 
dowed our  land,  we  have  built  a  great  nation. 
Abundance  is  the  soundest  of  national  poli- 
cies. It  is  plain  common  sense  to  produce 
all  that  we  can  consume  and  export  without 
Injury  to  our  soil  and  natural  resources  and 
at  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producers. 

This  production  can  be  continued  only  If 
we  have  all-out  industrial  production  as  well. 
There  cannot  be  curtailment  of  Industrial 
production  and,  at  the  same  time,  abundant 
agricultural  production.  The  two  furnish 
a  market  for  each  other  and  assure  employ- 
ment to  labor.  This  abundant  agricultural 
production  was  made  possible  by  the  support 
prices  which  Congress  wisely  provided.  You 
are  aware  of  course,  that  to  carry  out  thJ 
support  program  in  accordance  with  the 
commitment,  necessary  funds  and  authority 
will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  Congress. 

This  problem  involves  disposition  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned  stocks  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  must  be  held  in  reserve  lor  war 
needs  We  will  have  surplus  stocks  of  food 
lust  as  we  will  have  surplus  airplanes,  guns, 
and  tanks.    The  only  way  to  have  assurance 


against  a  ahortage  of  these  essential  needs 
of  our  armed  forces  is  to  have  some  reserve 
supplies.  Some  of  these  supplies  will,  ot 
course,  be  needed  for  temporary  relief  abroad, 
but  we  will  also  need  authority  to  dispose  of 
surplua  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
products  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  movies  I  have 
seen  recently  portrayed  the  part  that  Indus- 
tty  will  play  In  the  Nation's  post-war  rebuild- 
ing and  development,  and  In  furnishing  Johe 
after  the  war  has  ended. 

The  picture  was  well  done  and  In  every  way 
worthy  of  praise.  However.  It  left  out  one 
great  wing  of  development;  that  Is.  the  rural 
areas,  the  Nation's  farms,  ranches,  and  nat- 
tiral  resources. 

I  hope  some  enterprising  producer  wui 
make  another  movie  depicting  the  posslbiU- 
ties  of  rebuilding,  the  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment, and  furnishing  of  employment  in 
the  rural  aectiona  of  this  country. 

Agriculture  and  industry  are  the  twin 
evangels  of  modem  civilization.  Neither  can 
prosper  without  the  other.  If  one  languishes, 
sooner  or  later  the  other  wlU  feel  the  effect. 
The  farmer  and  livestock  producer  furnish 
the  raw  material,  and  In  turn.  If  prosperous, 
help  ftirnish  a  wider  market  for  the  finished 
article.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  factory 
wheels  are  tumliig,  they  afford  a  market  for 
the  products  of  agriculture.  Labor  Is  vitally 
affected  by  any  adverse  effecte  that  touch 
either  wing  of  our  national  effort. 

I  was  thrilled  at  the  screen  picture  that  1 
saw  of  the  vast  new  efforts  of  Industry:  The 
busy  spindles,  the  blazing  furnaces,  the  new 
products  made  possible  by  mans  inventive 
genius,  the  great  wealth  of  useful  things 
that  Industry  can  produce  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind. 

But  after  all.  the  vital  spark  is  lit  back  In 
the  far  stretches  of  this  broad,  big  country. 
We  grow  accustomed  to  the  precious  things 
of  life,  and  they  seem  commonplace.  We 
take  them  for  granted— the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and,  in  this  very  for- 
tunate and  productive  country,  the  food  we 
eat.  We  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  hard 
work  that  is  involved  in  the  production  of 
that  food,  as  well  as  the  fiber  which  goes  Into 
the  clothing  and  shelter  of  our  people. 

The  opportunities  we  shall  have  after  the 
war  for  developing  our  vast  resources  of  land 
and  water  covUd  be  fashioned  Into  a  story 
more  thrilling  and  romantic  than  any  that 
has  yet  been  shown  on  the  screen — one  by 
which  the  Imagination  of  the  people  can  be 
stirred  along  practical  lines  and  one  that  can 
set  our  entire  country  athrill.  If  I  were  a 
movie  producer.  I  would  tell  a  screen  atory 
that  would  make  the  following  points: 

1.  The  first  point  would  be  soil  conserva- 
tion. The  capital  stock  of  the  Nation  is  Its 
soil  resources.  No  business  can  stand  a  con- 
tinual drain  on  Its  capital;  likewise,  no  na- 
tion can  endure  for  long,  excessive  drains  on 
Its  capital  resources. 

What  are  soil  resources?  They  are  food 
and  clothing  locked  up  In  nature's  ware- 
houses against  the  time  when  man,  through 
his  efforts,  takes  them  out  and  uses  them. 
Our  great  soU  resources  in  this  country  have 
enabled  us  to  develop  a  great  race  of  people. 
History  shows  that  the  character  and  strength 
of  a  nation  always  go  up  and  down  with  its 

soil. 

H  H.  Bennett,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  who  has  spent  more  than  an 
average  lifetime  In  a  study  of  the  soiU,  la 
authority  for  the  statement  that  we  have 
ruined  more  land  In  less  time  than  any  other 
nation  in  history,  and  that  more  than  50.- 
000  000  acres  of  land  In  the  United  States, 
once  cultivated  and  fertile,  no  longer  pro- 
duce crops.  That  was  nearly  as  much  as  our 
entire  wheat  acreage  last  year.  And  the  beat 
topsoll  has  been  washed  away  from  an  addi- 
tional acreage  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
that.  Fortunately,  we  are  learning  ol  thla 
growing  danger  before  It  is  too  late.  The 
soU-conservatlon  and  soU-buUdlng  practices 
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of  tiM  lact  few  yean  have  Increased  the  acre- 
~~~«0»^  jMlda  at  our  major  crops  by  more  ttian 
ao  pereent. 

Tbere  are  now  more  than  1.100  soll-conaer- 
«Htloo  districts  organized  under  the  laws  ol 
wrloas  BUtea  receiving  Federal  assistance. 
Track-type  tractors,  bulldof  r».  ditching  and 
oUkat  machinery  and  equipment  would 
grafttly  increase  the  eflectlveneas  of  person- 
BfSl  alrwuly  available  and  serving  farms  In 
Htm  euuMi  f ation  of  soil  resources.  Such  sur- 
plus war  eqxupment  as  la  suitable  for  the 
purpose  should  be  made  available  for  these 
pMCrams  to  expand  the  work  of  constructing 
tsmiess.  drainage  and  Irrigation  ditches, 
Mock-watering  ponds,  and  other  conserva- 
tion developments. 

Odc«  made  available,  farmers  themselves 
voold  pay  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  equipment.  Because  of  the 
atoortage  of  equipment,  farmers  have  been 
unable  to  go  ahead  with  the  work  planned. 
Additional  equipment  will  result  In  greater 
iAdcncy  and  more  work. 

I  bave  mentioned  soil  conservation  first, 
but  starting  with  the  soil,  other  develop- 
ments naturally  flow  from  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  xmdertaklng.  These  In- 
elude  the  proper  vise  of  water:  the  construc- 
tion of  large  and  small  dams;  rural  electrl- 
""  flcatlon:  decendWlized  Industrial  develop- 
mant:  highways,  and  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation; and  individual  home  ownership. 
They  are  all  closely  linked. 

2.  I  mentioned  water  use.  Rainfall  should 
he  used  on  the  plains  and  hillsides  where  It 
taUa,  through  soil  treatment,  contoiur  plow- 
ing, cover  cropping,  and  strip  planting,  In- 
■tcad  of  letting  it  run  off  In  waste  to  the  sea, 
taking  the  soil  with  It.  The  building  of 
ponds,  check  dams,  and  other  small  dams 
en  the  tributaries  and  small  streams  and 
In  pastures  and  fields  are  all  closely  related 
to  the  conservation  and  rebuilding  of  the  soil 
and  furnish  a  vast  field  for  adding  to  the 
wealth  of  our  country  and  to  the  full  em- 
ployment of  our  people. 

What  is  known  as  the  Ulssisslppi  Valley, 
and  I  mean  by  that  the  whole  great  area 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rockies,  is 
the  greatest  food-producing  area  on  earth. 
It  all  forms  one  great  Integrated  river  sys- 
tem. Properly  used.  It  can  for  centuries  to 
•ome  not  only  supply  our  own  people,  but 
ean  help  supply  others  with  its  products  and 
bring  back  In  trade  additional  goods  for  us 
to  use  and  enjoy. 

In  dealing  with  nature's  resources  In  any 
land  and  in  any  country,  there  is  always  a 
oonaarving  use  and  a  wasteful  use.  The 
lies  with  the  i>eople  who  control  those 
In  the  past  we  have  exploited  our 
good  earth  with  a  prodigal  disregard  of  Its 
value  to  o\u-  enduring  lUe  as  a  nation.  We 
have  sent  the  export  crops  down  to  the  sea 
tn  ships  and  the  soU  down  to  the  sea  In 
mud.  When  the  Mississippi  overflowed  to- 
ward Ita  mouth  we  built  levees.  We  tried 
-t»  matt  nattire  and  when  nature  fought 
back,  as  she  always  does  under  those  con- 
ditions, we  built  even  higher  levees.  In- 
■laad  of  using  the  water  all  along  the  line 
w  tried  to  get  it  Into  the  sea  as  fast  as 
w  could. 

We  are  learning  at  last  that  the  path  of 
Wladom  is  to  go  back  where  the  water  falls 
aa  rain  and  work  with  nature  Instead  of 
•gainst  ber  to  utilise  water  at  the  source, 
tbfUB  treating  it  as  a  blessing  Instead  of  a 
CUTM.  The  development  of  a  system  of  use 
tbat  will  retain  that  water  and  soil  Is  worth 
any  national  effort  however  great.  Far  out 
in  our  great  dry  land  areas  not  a  single  gal- 
lon ct  unused  water  should  be  permitted  to 
nadi  tbe  sea.     All  should  be  vised  on  the 


In  other  areas  where  it  la  abundant.  It 
ean  be  channeled  and  utilized  for  power,  for 
additional  wealth. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  Mississippi 
^Uey  is  true  of  oiir  numerous  other  valleya 

"*  rivar  syatems  throughout  our  great  land. 
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After  the  war  otir  people 
from  destruction  In  war  tc 
activities  of  peace.  Our 
technical  genius  will 
prodigious  feats  in  Jungle 
to  the  worth-while  and  use 
awaits  them  here  at  home 

The  Congress,  with 
established  a  Soil 
made  provisions  for  carrying 
program  of  preserving  oui 
source  of  wealth.    It  has 
for  a  wiser  use  of  water. 
of  land  are  being  protected 
programs  that  have  been 
and    provisions    will    nee< 
enlarged. 

3.  This  leads  to  the 
dams  for  Irrigation,  flood 
electric   power.    The    valui  > 
projects  does  not  need  to 
to  any  one  of  thenr  Is  vlsu^ 
evidence  of  their  great 
great  country  on  earth 
that  only  needs  the  touch 
Industry  of  man  to  be 
use. 

4.  Closely  related  to  this 
tlon.    One  of  the  great 
construction  of  large  danu 
of  using  them  for  the 
power  not  only  for  the  citl^ 
to  the  coimtryslde  to  the 
homes  that  need  it  to  lift 
burdens  that  are  connected 
ductlon  of  food.    Produce< , 
in  voliune.  electricity  is 
of  commodities.     It  is  one 
ful.    It  affords  an 
making  life  easier  and  less 
also  for  bringing  about  t 
condition  for  making  our 
productive  commonwealth, 
pliis  war  materials  could 
expanding  the  rural - 

6.  I  mentioned 
velopments.     If  we  develop 
soil  treatment,  check 
electric  power  dams  on 
flowing  through  every  nook 
t7nited  States,  it  wUl 
In  fact  will  make  inevitably 
development  of  industry 
cotmtry.    This  will  bring 
close  to  the  heart  of  the 
and  the  Interests  of 
can  be  thus  dovetailed 

Bringing  the  products  of 
as  articles  of  Industry  clo6|r 
of  each  will  bring  about  a 
ing  l)etween  agriculture 
are  natural  partners,  and 
of  the  problems  of  both  cap 

6.  Highways  are  another 
of  development.    There 
expanded  and  suitable 
in  order  to  facilitate  the 
products  of  factory  and 
not  stop  with  highways, 
forms  of  transportation : 
newer  forms  that  may  be 
war  is  over.    I  have  no 
the  use  of  airplane  trans 
the    advantages    of 
frlgeration.  fresh  vegetables 
In  a  few  hours  from  tbe 
to  any  market  in  this 
Is  true  of  n\any  other 
Itles.     If  In  this  way  an 
tion  for  expanded  use  can 
only  will  both  agriculture 
advantages    therefrom 
transportation  in  its  fullest 
be  needed,  and  any  man 
work  will  be  able  to  find  a 
possibility  ^  a  challenge 
and  tbe  best  thought  thai 
produce. 

All  discrimination  In 
tween  different  sections  or 
try  should  be  eliminated 
transportation. 
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}art  of  this  chain 
sh  )Uld  be  a  greatly 
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exchange  of  the 
This  should 
We  will  need  all 
Rs  ilway,  air  line  and 
d<  veloped  when  the 
do  ibt  that  through 
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7.  Home  ownership  CU  squarely  into  this 
picture.  The  financing  of  home  purchase  of 
family-sized  farms,  with  special  provision 
for  returning  soldiers  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase and  live  on  a  farm,  can  contribute 
much  to  the  sUblllty  of  ovir  country.  The 
same  la  true  of  the  financing  of  home  pur- 
chasing in  the  towns  and  cities.  Our  laws, 
both  State  and  national,  ahould  be  so  fash- 
ioned as  to  encourage  the  ownership  and 
maintenance  of  family-Bi«ed  farms  in  the 
cotmtry  and  comfortable  homes  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  It  will  be  difficult  for  any  "ism" 
or  wild  scheme  or  movement  to  gain  any  ap- 
preciable foothold  among  a  home-owning 
people. 

A  great  variety  of  agricultural  land,  rang- 
ing aU  the  way  from  submaiglnal  to  some 
of  our  very  best  farm  land,  was  acquired 
for  various  war  purposes.  We  believe  that 
this  land  should  be  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance with  agricultural  policies  which  have 
been  established  by  Congress  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  agricultural  land  which  Is 
declared  surplus  should  be  surveyed  to  de- 
termine its  proper  use  on  a  long-time  basis. 
Following  this,  the  submarginal  land  should 
be  assigned  to  the  proper  State  or  Federal 
Government  agency  depending  upon  loca- 
tion and  the  use  to  which  It  might  be  put. 
For  example,  some  of  the  land  might  be 
Included  in  soil  conservation,  erosion  control, 
and  forestry  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire  or  appropriate  programs  of  other 
Government  agencies.  Such  disposition  of 
submarginal  land  not  only  would  be  wise 
from  the  standpkilnt  of  good  land  use.  but 
would  be  economical  In  the  long  nm.  In 
our  Judgment  it  would  be  unfair  to  sell  sub- 
marginal  land  to  individuals  for  farming 
purposes. 

The  land  which  Is  determined  to  be  suit- 
able for  farming  should  be  divided  Into 
family-size  units  and  sold  to  persons  who 
Intend  to  live  on  the  tmlt  and  operate  it 
for  a  livelihood. 

Lands  that  are  suitable  only  for  range 
piirpose  should,  of  course,  be  sold  In  larger 
tracta  consistent  with  that  use. 

The  former  owners  should  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  about  90  days  In  which 
to  repurchase  the  land  formerly  owned  by 
them  at  a  price  not  exceeding  tbe  price 
which  the  Government  paid  for  the  land, 
after  taking  Into  consideration  any  damage 
to  the  property,  and  also  the  usable  advan- 
tage, if  any.  of  any  Improvements  that  may 
have  been  placed  thereon  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Subject  only  to  the  former  owner's 
right  to  purchase,  war  veterans,  who  have 
had  experience  in  farming  and  who  desire  to 
do  so.  should  flrst  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  secure  a  farming  unit.  In  our  opinion 
It  wotild  be  inconsistetit  with  sound  publlo 
poUcy  to  permit  this  land  to  fall  Into  the 
hands  of  those  who  do  not  need  it  for  homes 
when  so  many  former  owners  and  service- 
men will  find  it  Impossible  to  get  a  farm  at 
reasonable  prices  and  terms. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  Congress  will 
make  sure  that  the  good  farm  land  to  be 
released  by  the  Government  is  used  for  en- 
couraging the  family-sized,  family-operated 
farm  ideal  of  America,  which  has  been  the 
foundation  rock  not  only  of  our  agriculture 
but  our  entire  Nation. 

But  whatever  is  done,  whatever  plans  we 
may  make,  or  whatever  genius  we  may 
possess,  our  Nation  must  perish  unless  we 
take  care  of  the  soil.  The  soil  Is  otir  natural 
heritage.  Wisely  used,  its  value.  lU  lUe- 
glvlng  strength,  its  productivity  are  ageless. 

The  children  of  the  future  have  a  stake  in 
this  otir  greatest  natural  resource.  We  have 
a  right  to  use  the  soil  and  other  natural 
resources.  We  have  no  right  to  abuse  them. 
They  can  be  made  to  grow  stronger  and  more 
productive  and  be  left  to  coming  generations 
In  richer  and  better  form  than  when  they 
came  to  us. 

We  want  to  keep  this  Nation  a  land  of 
abimdance  and  opportunity. 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or  rENNSTLVANlA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1944 
Mr    MURPHY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  article  from 
the' Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  August  22; 

1944: 

Ti«  BtTLtrnN  Poix-53  Poicnrr  or  Votem 

IN    THIS    CTTT    PRETE.    ROOSEVXLT    NOW-^ 
SUPPORT  DEWET.   AND  20   PERCENT  SAT   THET 

HavenT  Made  Up  Minds  Yet 
(By  Paul  Trescott) 

If  the  Presidential  election  were  being  held 
today.  President  Roosevelt  would  get  63  per- 
cent of  PhUadelphla's  vote. 

That  is  the  result  of  l^^'^'e^'^J' "^.i* 
carefully  selected  cross  section  ol  Philadel- 
phia ad'olts  by  representatives  of  the  Bulle- 
tin poll.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the  voters 
expressed  a  preference  for  Governor  Dewey 
and  20  percent  declared  they  hadnt  made 
up  their  minds.  

In  the  1940  Presidential  election.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  polled  approximately  60  per- 
?cnt  of  the  city  vote,  and  Philadelphia  sup- 
Dlied  about  two-thirds  of  the  margin  by 
which  he  carried  Pennsylvania.  Since  then 
many  thousands  of  Phlladelphlans  have  en- 
tered the  armed  services,  and  how  they  wUl 
▼ote— If  they  do— Is  anybody's  guess. 

Eighteen  percent  of  those  Interviewed  re- 
ported  they  were  too  young  to  vote  4  yea™ 
MO  and  most  of  the  group  said  they  hadn  t 
made  up  their  minds  how  to  vote  this  year 
Among  those  who  did  vote  4  years  ago.  7 
percent  of  those  who  voted  Democratic  said 
they  intended  to  vote  for  Governor  Dewey 
this  time  on  the  other  hand.  13  percent  of 
those  who  voted  Republican  In  1940  expressed 
the  intention  of  voting  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  this 
yejir. 

SHUTS  ARE  A  rACTOE 

such  shifts  take  place  In  every  election 
and  at  times  completely  upset  forecasters. 
Incidentally,  the  resulU  of  this  poll  are  not 
a  forecast  but  a  report  of  sentiment  as  it 
exists  today. 

The  undecided  vote  Is  abnormally  large 
and  is  a  completely  unpredictable  factor.  It 
may  include  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  do  not  vote,  as  well  as  those  who 
fully  intend  to  visit  the  polls  but  are  await- 
ing clarification  of  some  campaign  Issue  be- 
fore making  up  their  minds. 

STJMMART   or   RESTJtTS  IN   ELECTION   POLL 

Interviewers  for  the  Bulletin  poU  asked 
Philadelphia  fidults  this  question: 

'•If   the   Presidential   election   were   being 

held  today,  for  whom  would  you  vote— Dewey 

or  Roosevelt?" 

The  result: 

Percent 

CO 

Roosevelt 

Dewey  - — — — _— — — — — — 

Others 

Undecided — — — — — — 

Declined  to  answer 

As  between  men  and  women,  the  result 


As  between  white  and  Negro  voters,  the 

result  wa»— 

Percent 

Whit9  Negro 

Roosevelt ♦»  «J 

Dewey.  --———-—————  2* 

Undecided 21,  -       W 

Others *  -- 

Declined  to  answer  -_. 2  * 

Union  and  nonunion  members  showed  this 

preference: 

Percent 

Union  Nonunion 

63 

24 

20 

1 


Roosevelt  _.- — ......-.— —  64 

Dewey 21 

Undecided 23 

Others -- 

Declined  to  answer 2 


24 
1 

20 
2 


Percent 
Men    Women 

Others 1  " 

Undecided 1"  ^ 

Declined  to  answer —    3  * 


Peace  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COBftPTON 

or  coifNEcncuT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29. 1944 

Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
outline  of  several  important  phases  of  an 
international  peace  plan,  just  made  pub- 
He  by  Mr.  R.  Walter  Bishop,  of  Guilford, 
Conn.: 
A  Proposal  roR  Permanent  World  Secttritt 

WrrH    StJGCESTED    METHODS    EOB    ITS    AFPLI- 

catiok 

a  preliminabt  siatebfent 
Thoughtful  people  everywhere  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  world  cannot  continue  to 
live  to  a  state  of  anarchy.  If  there  Is  to  be 
international  security  and  peace,  there  must 
be  law  and  order. 

To  enable  mankind  to  live  In  security  and 
peace,  under  a  condition  of  law  and  order, 
there  must  be  some  form  of  international  or- 
ganization such  as  a  continuation  of  the 
present  functioning  United  Nations.  The 
name  of  such  International  organization  Is 
Immaterial— It  Is  the  substance  of  effective 
world  organization  that  is  essential. 

This  world  organization  will  necessarily  re- 
quire executive  authority  to  carry  Into  effect 
the  recommendations  decided  upon  by  all 
sovereign  nations  assembled  at  regular  or 
special  sessions.  A  world  court  wUl  decide 
disputes  of  international  character.  And 
united  world  military  power,  operating 
\mder,  and  directed  by  the  world  executive 
authority  and  the  world  general  staff,  will 
be  prepared  to  ixse  force  If  necessary  to  uphold 
law  and  order  In  the  world  community. 

The  following  plan  for  permanent  world 
security,  to  be  developed  in  two  stages.  Is 
deflnltely  not  Intended  to  take  the  place  of 
a  world  organization  having  executive, 
policy-making,  and  Judicial  branches. 
Obviously  a  practical  tise  of  force.  If  neces- 
sary, must  support  the  peaceful  purposes 
of  a  world  organization.  It  Is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  success  or  failure  of  world 
organization— and  the  Issue  of  future  peace 
or  war— may  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  how 
the  military  force  ol  the  world  is  organized 
to  implement  and  support  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  a  united  world. 

The  tinlted  military  power  of  the  world  wUl 
consist  of  air.  naval,  and  land  forces,  each 
sharing  in  the  responslbUlty  of  keeping  or- 
der and  upholdtog  Justice  under  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  world  organization 


and  operating  through  a  general  staff  some- 
what expanded.  These  divisions  of  mUltary 
power  will  be  coordinated  to  work  together 
to  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  through- 
out the  world. 

Becatise  the  average  citizen  at  the  present 
time  Is  likely  to  understand  the  strategic 
location  of  world  naval  bases  better  than  tha 
location  of  land  and  air  bases,  and  becausa 
the  united  control  of  naval  bases  will  neces- 
sarUy  play  a  large  part  to  any  coordinated 
mUltary  support  of  world  peace,  on  account 
of  the  use  of  oceans  as  highways  for  mtich 
of  the  world's  heavy  trade,  this  proposal  wlU 
deal  with  the  organization  of  world  naval 
power  as  an  Illustration  of  the  formula,  but 
the  formula  proposed  for  the  organization 
of  naval  power  can  be  and  should  be  ap- 
plied to  both  air  and  land  forces  to  a  coordi- 
nated system  of  mUltary  power,  operating 
under  the  executive  authority  and  general 
staff  of  a  world  organization. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OE  AIR  POWE*  UNDO  THM 
PORMULA 

World  air  power,  under  stage  No.  2  of  thla 
proposal,  would  be  organized  under  exactly 
the  same  formtila  as  world  naval  power,  with 
bases  located  at  other  strategic  potott 
throughout  the  world.  If  both  air  and  naval 
power  were  organized  under  the  ptapaaed 
formula.  It  Is  probable  that  it  wotild  not  ba 
necessary  to  maintain  extensive  armies  un- 
der stage  No.  2,  but  such  land  forces  as  may 
be  considered  essential  cotild  be  organized 
imder  the  same  formula — all  three  branchea 
coordinated  to  one  Integrated  system  of  mUl- 
tary power  under  the  executive  authority  and 
general  staff,  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the 
community  of  sovereign  nations. 

Because  of  the  highly  competitive  natura 
of  the  aircraft  todustrlea  of  the  three  lead- 
ing world  powers.  It  Is  partlcvUarly  Important 
that  this  Impartial  formula  for  permanent 
world  security  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible 
to  order  to  protect  each  of  these  nations,  as 
well  as  all  nations,  from  the  Insecurity  that 
would  result  from  unrestrained  competition 
of  these  powers  for  the  world  mUltary  con- 
trol of  the  air. 

PERMANENT    WORLD     SECITRrrT     IH    TWO     STAOBB 

In  order  to  be  successful  any  plan  for  per- 
manent world  security  must  be  practical  and 
realistic.  One  cannot  expect  to  Jump  from 
a  world  organized  for  war  to  one  organized 
for  peace  and  security  without  months  of 
planning  and  adjustment  during  this  transl- 
Uonary  stage.  By  keeping  our  feet  on  the 
grotmd  of  practical  reality  under  the  prelim- 
inary stage  of  the  plan,  and  by  keeping  our 
eyes  on  the  goal  of  permanent  world  security 
under  stage  No.  2.  the  problems  of  transi- 
tion from  one  stage  to  the  other  can  ba 
solved  successfully. 

These  two  stages  are  part  of  the  same 
plan.  If  only  the  first  stage  of  this  plan 
were  carried  out.  the  world  would  very  lUtely 
degenerate  into  several  competing  Imperi- 
alisms, with  only  an  armed  peace  to  stave  off 
the  inevitable  clash  of  rival  interesu.  By 
preparing  for  permanent  stage  No.  2  during 
preliminary  stage  No.  1,  the  transition  could 
be  made  smoothly,  safely,  and  successfuUy. 

STAGE  NO.   1.  PREUMINART  OR  TRANSITION  STACB 

(Lasting  from  2  to  6  years  after  end  of  war) 
The  flrst  need  of  the  world  immediately 
foUowlug  the  cessation  of  hostilities  wlU  be 
stability  to  order  to  give  the  forces  of  re- 
construction the  best  chance  to  get  started. 
Obviously,  the  security  of  the  world,  during 
this  unsettled  period,  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  as  much  existing  mU- 
ltary power  as  may  be  needed  to  maintain 
stabUlty  and  order,  under  the  General  Staff 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  advantagea 
woiUd  be  as  follows: 

1  There  would  not  be  time  to  organlza 
anything  different.  SUbUlty  must  be  main- 
tatoed  with  the  forces  at  hand. 
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5.  The  existing  United  Nations  power  would 
tw  large  enough  for  Immediate  world  security. 
The  United  States  would  be  strong  on  land, 
•Ir,  and  sea;  Russia  In  land  and  air  power: 
OrMt  Britain  In  air  and  sea  power,  and  China 
(pooBlbly)  in  land  forces,  and  other  nations 
■a  during  the  war.  Surplus  power  not 
Dfeeded  for  maintaining  stability  could  be 
demobilized. 

3.  The  General  Staff  as  now  organised 
eoold  continue,  with  perhaps  some  additions. 
dwlng  the  transition  period  from  stage  1  to 
stage  a.  This  wotUd  be  the  logical  directing 
military  staff,  under  World  Executive  Au> 
thorlty  of  stage  No.  2. 

4.  Naval  and  air  bases  throughout  the 
world  acquired  diurlng  the  war  sboxild  be 
held  m  tr\ist  by  the  continuing  United  Na- 
tions General  Staff  while  the  rotary-com- 
mand system  of  stage  No.  2  was  being  or- 
ganlaed.  All  nations  would  be  more  will- 
ing to  cede  these  bases  to  the  United  Na- 
tions than  to  any  individual  nation,  be- 
becaiise  all  nations  would  use  these  bases 
Jointly  for  their  mutual  security  during 
stage  No.  2. 

6.  There  would  be  time,  under  stage  No. 
1  to  adjust  the  military  power  of  the  world 
to   actxud   requirements.    During   stage    No. 

1  It  is  probable  that  land  power,  as  an 
occupying  force  In  world  trouble  spots, 
would  play  the  major  part.  But  during 
stage  No.  2  air  and  sea  power  would  be 
the  chief  needs,  since — aside  from  domestic 
police  in  each  country — it  should  be  pos- 
sible fo»  a  combination  of  air  and  sea  power. 
Integrated  in  one  system,  to  maintain  world 
■ecTirlty  on  a  permanent   basis. 

a.  The  large  amount  of  existing  equip- 
ment produced  by  a  few  of  the  major  power* 
would  be  more  useful  for  the  stage  No.  2, 
slnoe  each  of  the  nations,  under  Stage  No. 

2  eould  take  over  and  maintain  Its  share 
of  this  equipment,  thus  reducing  the  cost, 
providing  a  use,  and  resulting  In  greater 
nntformlty  of  a  united  world  military  powar. 
This  woxild  make  stage  No.  2  easier  to  or- 
ganise than  If  the  equipment  varied  too 
much  In  design  and  operation. 

BTAOB  NO.  a.   rCBlCANKNT  WORU)  SECUBIII 

(CJommenclng  at  end  of  Stage  No.  1) 
J  practlool  formula  ia  the  borla  of  mccesa  in 

aoMng  th«  problem  of  permaTient  world 

security 

It  Is  obvious  that  In  order  to  succeed  in 
solving  the  knotty  problems  of  permanent 
world  security,  a  formula  must  be  found  that 
commends  Itself  to  all  mankind  for — 

1.  Its  absolute  fairness  and  impartiality  to 
•very  nation. 

2.  Ita  practicability. 
8.  lU  economy. 

A  study  of  Intematlonal  conferences  has 
«bown  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  formula 
that  would  satisfy  every  nation.  In  order 
to  succeed,  a  formula  must  be  found  this 
time  that  does  conunand  the  respect  of  man- 
kind because  it  Is  manifestly  Just  and  Impar- 
tial to  every  nation.  The  formula  proposed 
here  does  seem  to  have  the  above  quallflca- 
tlons  and  Is  offered  In  the  hope  t^at  It  may 
help  a  Uttle  in  bringing  peace  and  security 
to  mankind. 

A  Ixrief  outline  of  the  plan  or  formula 

This  plan  is  designed  to  give  to  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  equal  seciirlty,  without  the 
risk  that  any  one  nation  can  or  will  threaten 
the  security  of  the  others.  (This  illustra- 
tion applies  to  naval  power  but  the  sanM 
forxmila  would  be  used  for  air  and  land  power, 
particularly  air  power  which  wlU  share  equal 
importance  with  naval  power  In  malntaln- 
tng  world  order  and  sectirity.) 

1.  This  purpose  Is  accomplished  by  the 
WtabUshment  of  12  world  naval  bases  at 
■teateglc  points  on  the  highways  of  the 
twrld's  ocean  trade.  Bach  of  these  naval 
>  ihaU  be  manned  by  12  "units  of  powar." 
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These  units  of  power  shal 
explained  in  another  parag  raph 
of  naval  experts  representli  g 
and  shall  be  suitable  for  the 
order  in  any  given  area. 

2.  Each  naval  base  shall 
of  a  supreme  commander, 
and  upholding  the  pollcl< 
ganlzation  of  sovereign 
imder  the  supreme  conunar 
shall   be    12   subcommandefs 
nation  to  command  the 
nlshed  by  that  nation. 

3.  The   office   of  supreme 
eaiih  world  naval  base  shall 
year  to  year,  and   the  new 
mander  each  year  (or  each 
nial  method  is  considered 
be  chosen  by  one  of  the 
a  unit  of  naval  power  for 
term  of  office  of  the 
was  1  year.  It  would  take 
command  of  the  base  to 
12  nations  manning  the 
of  office  was  2  years,  then 
years  for  each  of  the  12 
txu-n  at  furnishing  the 
for  each  of  the  world  nav^ 

4.  This    plan    of    rotating 
manders,  annually  or 
naval  base  shall  apply  to 
bases  located  in  all  parts 
the  following  important 
permanent  schedule  adopt  ^ 
world  shall  be  so  devised 
tlon  will  furnish  supreme 
more  than  one  of  the  12 
dtiring  the  same  period  of 

A  suggested  schedule 
posal  which  may  help  to 
clarity  Just  bow  the  rotat 
would  work  out  in  actual 

5.  For   practical    purpos^ 
nations  are  assigned  placis 
naval  base,  mainly  becau  e 
tlons  should  be  better  ab 
financial   responsibility   of 
tmits  of  power  than  the 
If  the  smaller  nations  wlsl 
and  furnish  between  them 
for  each  base,  these  smaU< 
tate  the  conunand  of  the^r 
when  it  becomes  the  t\im 
unit  to  furnish  the  supreme 
the  naval  base,  one  of 
can  be  chosen  for  the 
number  of  units  of  power 
Is  increased  from  12  to  13, 
be  13  world  naval  bases 
world   in   order   to   have 
wor|c  successfully. 

Advantages  of  the  permanent 
stage  No.  ;  ) 

Any  plan  for  a  ooordlnited 
tary  power  must  nece8sarll|r 
questionable  advantages  if 
the  attention  and  respect 
if  It  is  to  secure  the 
of  all  nations  to  make  It 
The  chief  advantages  of 
are  as  follows: 

1.  It  would  be  Jtist  mnt 
nations.      An  Impartial  sy  item 
term  rotation  of  commanc  s 
less    possible.   If  not  alto^ther 
for  nationalistic  rivalries 
the  system. 

2.  Because  It  Is  plainly  a 
eliminate  the  opportunity 
ment  interests  in  any  or 
arouse  national  Jealousies 
false  propaganda  and  chicanery 

S.  By  a  system  of  checks 
plan  Insures  absolute 
The  rotation  of  all 
or  each  2  years,  with  no 
in  the  world  tmder  the 
one  nation  at  the  saoM 
the  Interests  of  each  natk^ 
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Even  nations  considered  present  enemy 
countries,  after  they  are  reconstituted  could 
be  admitted  to  such  military  system  without 
undue  risk,  and  It  woiUd  be  psychologically 
sound  to  admit  them  to  the  system  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  The  automatic  system  of 
checks  and  balances  would  protect  every 
nation.  It  would  be  difficult,  If  not  im- 
possible, for  any  one  nation  to  stir  up  inter- 
national trouble  within  the  world  system. 

4.  The  successful  operation  of  this  plan 
would  result  In  great  economies  in  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  all  nations  for 
naval  annament.  Such  economy  would  be 
an  important  consideration  after  the  present 
conflict  when  most  if  not  all  nations  will 
carry  a  heavy  load  of  debt  which  must  be 
liquidated  In  due  time.  The  money  saved 
on  new  naval  armament  could  go  Into  steel 
and  other  products  for  the  general  recon- 
struction of  the  world. 

5.  It  would  help  lay  the  basis  for  wide 
development  of  International  trade  freely 
moving  between  nations  without  fear  of  dis- 
turbance. A  coordinated  naval  power,  as 
proposed,  would  contribute  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas — safeguarding  the  interests  of  all 
nations  and  peoples  equally. 

6.  It  woiild  be  a  practical  plan  for  adminis- 
trative ptuposes.  Since  naval  craft  are,  for 
the  most  part,  designed  to  operate  within 
limited  areas  not  too  far  from  regular  naval 
bases,  this  plan  of  having  the  naval  power  of 
the  world  operating  In  12  defined  zones  ad- 
jacent to  the  12  world  naval  bases  would  be 
practical  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 

7.  The  plan  would  be  psychologically 
sound  because  It  would  be  recognized  as  a 
Just  plan  that  would  treat  all  nations  fairly. 
It  would  help  to  give  mankind  the  sense  of 
security  that  is  the  basis  for  Intematlonal 
stability  and  peace. 

8.  Because  the  military  power  of  the  world, 
organized  under  this  formula,  would  be  in 
actual  balance  at  all  times,  the  question  of 
progressive  disarmament  would  be  solved  au- 
tomatically and  safely  by  reducing,  periodi- 
cally, the  size  of  the  units  of  power  at  each 
or  any  world  base  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  seciirity  and  stability  of  that  partic- 
xilar  area. 

TECHNICAL    PROBUOCS    MADE    KASIEX    BT    AN 
nCPAETIAL  PLAN 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  at  previous 
peace  and  arms  limitations  conferences  has 
been  the  intrusion  of  conflicting  national  In- 
terests in  deciding  technical  questions. 
There  have  been  so  many  national,  geo- 
graphic, economic,  and  political  considera- 
tions to  be  Introduced,  that  it  has  been 
most  difficult  In  the  past  to  bring  to  all  na- 
tions the  security  which  each  one  desired. 
The  use  of  an  impartial  formula  would  elim- 
inate at  once  the  conflicting  Interests,  since 
It  would  be  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  every 
nation  to  cooperate  In  making  the  united 
military  power  of  the  world  one  of  the  great- 
est efficiency.  Because  all  nations  are  treated 
equally.  It  woxild  not  be  diffictilt  for  a  body  of 
naval  experts  to  decide  just  what  types  of 
naval  craft  are  necessary  for  each  strategi- 
cally located  naval  base  for  the  purposes  of 
giving  adequate  protection  to  the  Interests 
of  all  nations  served  by  that  area. 

Among  the  technical  problems  to  be  de- 
cided would  be — 

1.  The  location  of  12  world  naval  bases  on 
the  highways  of  the  world's  ocean  trade, 
strategically  located  to  give  the  greatest  pro- 
tection to  the  Interests  of  all  nations. 

2.  The  composition  of  each  unit  of  power 
provided  by  the  different  nations  for  each 
base.  Each  unit  of  power  would  probably  b« 
measured  by  weight,  by  cost,  by  gun  power, 
by  speed,  and  by  Its  general  efficiency  for  th« 
purposes  of  policing  the  ocean  highways. 
Boms  nations  would  probably  furnish  a  unit 
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of  power  composed  of  craft  of  a  certain 
category.  Other  nations,  furnishing  tmlts  of 
equivalent  value,  might  fumish  from  a  dif- 
ferent type.  The  piupose  wotild  be  to  have 
there  units  of  power  fairly  balance  each 
other  so  that  each  nation  would  bear  its  lair 
share  of  the  responsibility  and  cost  of  naval 
duty.  However,  the  requirements  may  not  be 
the  same  for  each  of  the  12  nations  on  ac- 
count of  geographical  or  political  considera- 
tions in  any  area.  Consequently,  the  unit 
value  may  be  raised  or  lowered  for  any  par- 
ticular base  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
efficiency  and  economy.  But  since  each  of 
the  12  nations  furnishes  one  tmlt  of  power 
for  each  base,  the  whole  system  would  be 
maintained  In  practical  balance,  and  it  should 
not  be  difficult  for  a  group  of  the  world's 
ablest  technicians  to  devise  an  arrangement 
that  would  be  fair  to  all  nations. 

3.  The  coordination  of  the  different  units 
of  power  at  each  base  would  constitute  the 
most  difficult  problem,  but  since  it  is  inevi- 
table that  mankind  must  learn  to  work  to- 
gether, if  there  is  to  be  any  security  for  any- 
one anywhere  In  the  world,  nations  might 
Jtist  as  well  get  down  to  the  business  of  work- 
ing together  now  as  to  defer  this  manifest 
duty  to  an  Indefinite  future.  After  all.  the 
problems  of  peaceful  organization  are  no 
greater  than  the  tremendous  problems  of  or- 
ganization required  In  any  war  on  a  world 


scale.  A  difference  In  language.  In  type  of 
equipment,  and  methods  might  catise  some 
difficulties  in  the  first  years,  with  12  units 
of  power  at  each  base,  but  these  problems 
would  b«  overcome  in  due  time. 

4.  The  efficient  use  of  naval  power  at  the 
conclusion  of  stage  No.  7  would  make  It  ad- 
visable for  some  of  the  nations  without  suf- 
ficient naval  equipment  of  the  right  sort  to 
man  their  12  units  of  power  to  purchase  such 
naval  equipment  from  nations  that  will  be 
oversupplled  at  the  end  of  stage  No.  1. 
thereby  reducing  the  total  amount  of  any  ad- 
ditional equipment  necessary  to  put  a  perma- 
nent world  security  system  (stage  No.  2)  Into 
efficient  operation. 

DSVKLOPMXNT  OP  INTESNATIONAl.  COOP«BATION 

Since  there  Is  a  growing  desire  and  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  world  that  all  peo- 
ples must  work  together  If  there  Is  to  be 
continuing  advance  of  civilization,  the  fore- 
going plan  is  devised  to  give  to  aU  nations 
and  peoples  a  sotmd  basis  for  cooperation. 
There  should  develop  at  each  world  naval 
base  an  esprit  de  corps.  Each  Supreme  Com- 
mander, as  it  became  his  turn  to  command 
the  naval  base  for  a  period  of  1  or  2  years, 
would  naturally  do  his  best  to  give  his  sta- 
tion the  most  efficient  service.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  personal  satisfaction  and  na- 
tional honor  to  serve  well  the  conunon  pur- 
poses of  mankind. 


The  growth  of  Intematlonal  sports  at  each 
naval  base  would  contribute  to  lntern|itlonal 
sportsmanship. 

CONCLUSION 

The  foregoing  proposal  Is  submitted  for 
consideration  at  the  present  time.  In  mem- 
ory of  those  who  have  struggled  for  the 
freedom  of  the  world  and  In  the  hope  that 
It  may  help  in  bringing  peace  and  security 
to  all  nations. 


BCHSDOU  wo.  1 .  A  SUUUKSTSO  SCHOmJt  POB  ' 
aOTATION      OF      BTJPBSMK      COMMANDXaS      ST 
WOSLD  WAVAL   BASIS 

(A)  A  1-  or  2-year  rotation.  The  schedule 
Is  made  out  tat  a  1-year  roUtlon,  but  this 
could  be  changed  to  a  2-year  rotation  by 
changing  the  dates  accordingly  at  the  top 
of  each  column. 

(B)  No  more  than  one  Supreme  Com- 
mander at  any  time  furnished  by  one  na- 
tion anywhere  In  the  world. 

(C)  If  th^re  are  several  smaller  nations 
that  desire  to  have  a  part  In  helping  to 
maintain  world  order,  they  can  combine  to 
supply  one  unit  of  power  for  each  of  the 
naval  bases,  but  if  there  are  13  unlU  of 
power  at  each  naval  base  there  should  be 
13  naval  bases  to  make  the  roUtion  of 
commands  possible. 


Yesr 


Ease  No.  1... 
Ease  No.  2... 
Base  No.  3... 
Bbs  No.  4... 
Bfise  No.  5.. 
Base  No  «.. 
Base  No.  7.. 
Base  No.  8.. 
Base  No.».. 
Base  No.  10. 
Base  No.  U. 
BsseNo  12. 


1950 


England... 

Nether- 
lands. 
Japan  > 


Argentina.. 

Rtissia 

Chfle 

Germany' 
Chins 


1951 


Nether- 
lands. 
Japan  • 

Argentina.. 

Ros^ 

Chile 

Oennany  •. 

China. 


1052 


Japan' 

Artenttna.. 

Russia 

Chile 

Germany  '. 
China. 


1953 


United 

Ptatos. 
Bratil 


Italy  '.- 
France. 


United 

StRtea. 
Brasil 


lUly ' 

France 

England.. 


U  n  i  t  e  d 

Plates. 
Braiil 


Italy  ' 

France 

Enrtand... 

Nether- 
lands. 


Arnentina.. 

Bu!<4a 

Chile 

Germany '. 

China. 

United 

States. 
Brazil • 

llHkg  ' 

France 

England. . 

Nether- 
lands. 
Japan  > — 


1654 


Russia 

Chile 

Germany '. 

China 

United 

States. 
BraiC 


1«SS 


Italy « 

France 

England... 

N  ethcr- 

landa. 
Japan ' 


Chile 

Germany '. 

Cbina 

United 

Stfltes. 
BraiU 


ArFentina.. 


Italy ' 

Fnooe 

England.. 

Nether- 

Isnds. 
Japan ' — 

Arp-ntina. 
Ru«is 


lOSA 


1G57 


Oennany  >. 
Chins 


United 

Btatcs. 
Braiil 


Italy  > 

France 

England. . . 

Nether- 

lands. 
Japan  ■ 


Argentina. 

Ru.«!a 

Chile 


China 

United 

States. 
Braiil 

Italy  « 

France 

England 

Nether- 
land?. 
Japan ' 

Argentina.. 

Russia 

Chile 

Oermsny  '. 


1»S8 


United 

States. 
Bruil 


Italy ' 

France..... 

England... 

Nether' 

land.^ 
Japan  >.... 

Argentina.. 

Ro-^sia 

Chile 

Germany '. 

Chins 


I»SD 


Braiil 

Italy » 

France — 

England.. 

Nether- 
lands. 
Japan  > — 

Argentina.. 

Rossis 

Chile 

Oci-many '. 

China 

United 
Btates. 


1960 


Italy ' 

France 

England... 

Nether- 
lauds. 
Japan ' 


Argentina.. 
Ru-ssia..... 

Chile 

Oermaay  > 
China 


1961 


United 

Ptatca. 
Brasil 


Francs. 

England. 

Nether- 
lands. 
Japan.' 

Arrenttna. 

Russia. 

Chile 

Germany.) 

China. 

United 

Btatea. 
Brasil. 

Italy.! 


« Taken  by  Urited  SUtes,  England,  and  Russia  untU 
NOTI  -Repeat  roUtlon  after  KM. 

■CHEDTTLS    NO.    t.    SUGCESTID    ORGANIZATION    OP 

^7h  world  naval  baee-sasb,  on  is  units 

OP  POWER  FOR  EACH  BASE 

The  component  parts  of  each  unit  (which 
are  noncompetitive  >  can  be  decided  upon  by 
naval  experts  of  all  nations  Ea<^»»"fJ*o' 
power  shall  be  of  relative  value  for  any  ba«L 
But  some  naval  bases  may  require  a  greater 
amount  of  power  for  naval  d^^y  *^»°  °**^f5 
naval  bases,  in  which  case,  each  of  the  la 
units  of  power  shall  be  relatively  "trongw 
than  the  units  of  power  for  bases  which  re- 
quire less  power.  ^^t,.^  ♦„ 

If  a  number  of  smaller  nations  desired  to 
have  a  part  of  this  responsibility,  they  could 
furnish  a  total  of  one  unit  of  power  for 
each  of  the  naval  bases,  with  the  expense 
divided  between  them.  In  case  this  Is  done, 
there  should  be  13  world  naval  bases  instead 
of  the  proposed  12.  to  make  the  roUtlon  plan 

work 

If  Oennany,  Italy,  an**  Japan  were  not  to 
be  admitted  at  the  end  of  stage  No.  1  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsetUed  international  mind 
aa  an  aftermath  of  the  conflict,  then  Eng- 
land, the  United  States  and  Russia  should 
each  accept  the  added  obligation  of  one 
extra  unit  each  until  such  time  as  they  can 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  former  enemy  cotm- 
trles.    However,  since  it  would  not  be  con- 


reoonstituted. 


duclve  to  the  future  peace  and  unity  of  man- 
kind to  have  any  large  nation  Ignored  In 
setting  up  a  permanent  world  security  sys- 
tem and  since  the  restrictions  which  this 
type  of  organization  places  upon  any  nation 
to  cause  trouble.  It  would  be  psychologically 
sound  and  conducive  to  international  soli- 
darity and  progress  to  have  each  nation  capa- 
ble of  helping  to  support  this  united  world 
military  power  to  have  their  fair  share  In  it 
from  the  beginning  of  stage  No.  2. 

A  proposed  list  of  imlts  of  power  for  each 
world  naval  base  is  as  follows: 

Units 

England * 

United  SUtes J 

Rtxssia —      J 

China \ 

Netherlands * 

Germany » ^ 

lUly ' J 

Japan ' "  * 

Brazil : 

Argentina r 

Chile 

Total ^ 

t  Bee  note  at  foot  of  previous  Uble. 


SCHXDULS  NO.  t.   II  SUGOSSTXD  WOSLO  NAVAL 


(To  be  finally  decided  by  international  polit- 
ical and  naval  experts) 

These  are  not  arranged.  necessarUy.  in  the 
order  from  No.  1  to  No.  12.  but  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  experts  in  any  order  which  will 
then  become  permanent,  to  sectire  the  most 
practical  operation  of  the  routing  plan  from 
the  beginning.  ^ 

Panama  Canal  (or  some  point  In  Caribbean 
such  as  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico) . 

San  Francisco.  Calif,  (or  Dutch  Harbor, 
Alrska). 

Santiago,  Chile. 

Belem.  Brazil. 

Dakar.  West  Africa. 

Gibraltar. 

Cape  Town,' South  Africa  (or  Madagascar). 

Sues. 

Southampton.  England  (or  Scapa  Flow). 

Singapore. 

Some  base  In  the  Solomdn  or  Mnrlsnas 
Group  of  southwest  Pacific. 
Pearl  Harbor. 
ToUl,  12  bases. 

Rupt»  Walieb  BisBor. 


XC— App. 
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The  Recall  of  Mr.  Phillips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

nv  THZ  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29,  1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 

ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 

the  Washington  Post  of  August  28,  1944: 

Tnt    Washington    Mzut-Oo-Round 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Vnited  States  and  foreign  diplomats  have 
been  In  a  backstage  ferment  over  the  oxisting 
of  Ambafsador  William  Phillips  from  London 
as  political  adviser  to  General  Elsenhower. 

Officially.  Phillips  came  home  for  personal 
TMMons.  Actually,  however,  he  was  asked  to 
leave  London  because,  last  year,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt  criticizing  Brit- 
ish policy  In  India  and  recommending  In- 
dian Independence. 

The  PhUIlps  letter,  published  In  this  col- 
umn on  July  25,  has  caused  the  cables  to 
btim  up  between  Washington  and  London 
•ver  since.  The  British  first  demanded  an 
official  explanation  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Later.  Foreign  Minister  Eden  per- 
"^ionally  demanded  Phillips  recall. 

In  addition,  the  British  demanded  the  re- 
call of  George  Merrell  from  New  Delhi.  Mer- 
kU.  a  career  man  of  long  standing,  has  been 
acting  chief  of  the  United  SUtes  mission  In 
India  during  Phillips  absence,  and  was 
•ympathetlc  toward  Indian.  Independence. 
Be  has  resigned  and  will  return  home 
shortly. 
^  Phillips  technically  Is  still  the  President's 
special  Ambassador  to  India,  though  for  the 
laat  few  months  he  has  been  attached  to 
■toenhower's  personal  staff  In  London  to  ad- 
irtm  on  French,  Belgian,  and  other  Euro- 
pean problems.  Since  Phillips  was  on  Eisen- 
hower's staff,  not  accredited  to  the  British 
Government,  his  recall  is  considered  highly 
unusual,  almost  without  precedent. 

In  effect,  the  British  objected  to  the  fact 
that  Phillips  made  a  report  to  his  chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  regarding 
India.  Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corjjs 
point  out  that,  in  1888.  the  United  States 
asked  British  Ambassador  Lionel  Sackville- 
West  to  leave  Washington  becavise  he  wrote 
to  a  private  United  States  cilizen  advocating 
the  election  of  Drover  Cleveland.  However, 
In  this  case.  Ambassador  Phillips  expressed 
Ills  views,  not  to  a  private  citizen,  but  to  his 
chief  in  the  White  House.  President  Roosevelt 
had  asked  him  to  report  on  India,  and  PhU- 
Ups  carried  out  instructions. 

BSmSH  OBJBCnONS 

What  the  British  are  reported  to  have  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Phillips  report  was  his  argu- 
ment that  India  was  of  great  concern  to  us 
on  account  of  the  Japanese  war.  He  told 
F.  D.  R.  that  we  coxUd  not  "accept  the  British 
point  of  view  that  conditions  in  India  are 
none  of  our  business." 

-It  U  not  right  for  the  British  to  say  this 
to  none  of  your  business  when  we  alone  pre- 
sumably will  have  the  major  part  to  play 
In  tlie  struggle  with  Japan."  Phillips  said. 

Be  also  used  plain,  hard-biblled  language 
regarding  the  failure  of  the  Indian  Army  to 
light. 

"The  present  Indian  Army,"  he  told  F.  D.  R.. 
"is  purely  mercenary.  General  Stilwell  has 
•Kpreased  his  concern  over  the  situation  and 
In  particular  over  the  poor  morale  of  the 
Indian  oAeers.  The  attitude  of  the  general 
public  toward  the  war  Is  even  wane." 

Be  co-icl\xled,  "at  u  time  for  the  British 
•to  a«t.   This  they  can  do  by  a  solemn  declaia- 


tlon  from  the  Klng-Empero  ■ 
achieve  her  Independence  qt 
after  the  war." 


FBOTSar    TO    STATZ    M  PABTICZMT 


pe;  turtied 
Embissy 


Infomed 


Sir 
undoub  tedly 


Following    Washington 
publication   of    the    Phillip 
Minister   Anthony   Eden 
Campbell,  British  Charge  d 
Ington,  stating  that  he  an< 
Churchill   were   greatly 
structing  the  British 
the  State  Department  with 
for  an  investigation.    Sir 
on  Secretary  Hull  and 
British  Government  viewed 
ously  and  wanted  a  full  expl 

Secretary  Hull  Informed 
Phillips  letter  had 
through    former    Under 
Welles— which  the  British, 
was  not  the  case. 

Secretary  Hull  then  went 
and  Eden  cabled  the  Britis 
ing   Sir   Ronald   Campbell 
State  Department  again  am  t 
lie    statement   disassociating 
administration  from  the 
Ambassador  Phillips. 

Sir    Ronald    saw    both 
Stettinlus  and  Assistant 
of  whom  stalled,  offering 
Berle  said  they  had  a  susplc  i 
news  leak  but  were  not 
It  at  that  time. 

In  London,  meanwhile, 
Eden  had  put  the  heat 
Ambassador  John  Winant 
bitterly  they  resented 
also  bad  a  Foreign  Office 
If    he   still    held    the    sam^ 
expressed  to  the  President. 

Phillips  replied  that  he 
and  was  more  convinced 
was  right.    However,  he 
sorry   his   letter   had   beet 
said: 

"I  hope  that  my  other 
even  stronger,  will  not  leah 

At  this  point  Foreign 
the  British  Embassy  to 
partment  that  Phillips  was 
In  London.     In  the  cable 
more  important  than  a 

Stnrultaneously,     the 
structed  to  tell  the  State 
Phillips   could   never   go 
Ambassador. 

(NoTK. — Phillips  has  beer 
of    State,    Assistant 
Canada.  Ambassador  to 
George  MerreU,  now  recalled 
has  held  posts  in  Peiping. 
Harbin,  and  many  other 


i4erry-Go-Round 
letter.   Foreign 
calsled   Sir   Ronald 
.  Lflaires  In  Wash- 
Prime  Minister 
and   In- 
to approach 
formal  demand 
Ranald  then  called 
him  that  the 
the  matter  serl- 
nation. 

Ronald  that  the 

leaked  out 

Secretary    Sumner 

of  course,  knew 


on  his  vacation, 
Embassy  order- 
to   approach  the 
demand  a  pub- 
the    Roosevelt 
vibws  expressed  by 


Acting    Secretary 

Berle,  both 

encouragement. 

on  regarding  the 

prepared  to  reveal 


Sec  retary  : 
no 


b<  th 


<n 


Secret  ary 


Washington  Conyertatiakii  on  Interna- 
tional Organizition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLbOM 

or  NTW  TOK  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  lESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  August 

Mr.    BLOOM.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the 
of  August  29,  1944,  by 
American,  British,   and 
tions  at  the  informal 
Dumbarton  Oaks: 

After  a  week  of  dlscussloi ; 
of  delegations  are  happy  tp 


rema  rks 


t  le 


that  India  will 
a  specific  date 


Churchill  and 

United  States 

telling  him  how 

Philhps'  views.    They 

oflcial  ask  Phillips 

views    he    had 

tioet  certainly  did 

t  lan  ever  that  he 

aqded  that  he  was 

published,   and 

reports,  which  were 

out." 

Miiiister  Eden  cabled 

inf c  rm  the  State  De- 

>ersona  non  grata 

s^id:  "India  Is 

Phillips." 

was     in- 

Department  that 

to   India   as 


lie 
tb  ousand 
El  abassy 


tack 


Under  Secretary 

Minister    to 

Belgium  and  Italy. 

from  New  Delhi, 

Amoy.  Calcutta, 

places  In  the  Orient.) 


29.  1944 

i^peaker,    under 

in  the  Rec- 

follo^ing  statement 

heads  of  the 

Soviet  delega- 

ct>nversations  at 


the  three  beads 
announce  that 


there  is  general  agreement  among  them  to 
recommend  that  the  prcposed  international 
organization  for  peace  and  security  should 
provide  for: 

1.  An  assembly  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  peace-loving  nations  based  on  the 
principle  of  sovereign  equality. 

a.  A  council  composed  of  a  smaller  number 
of  members  In  which  the  principal  states 
will  be  Joined  by  a  number  of  other  states  to 
be  elected  periodically. 

3.  Effective  means  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  including  an  international 
court  of  Justice  for  the  adjudication  of  Jus- 
ticiable questions,  and  also  the  application 
of  such  other  means  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 

The  delegations  are  continuing  to  discuss 
the  structure  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  various 
organs  and  methods  of  procedure.  These 
topics  require  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
and  a  number  of  proposals  are  now  being 
submitted  to  examination.  Different  pro- 
posals from  the  different  countries  do  not 
necessarily  Indicate  disagreement  or  con- 
fiicting  points  of  view  but  stem  from  varied 
approaches  to  the  comnron  objective.  After 
our  work  has  advanced  to  a  stage  at  which 
our  fully  considered  recommendations  have 
been  formulated  and  our  conclusions  have 
been  presented,  our  respective  Governments 
will  decide  the  appropriate  moment  for  pub- 
lication. 


Hua  Is  Poor  Sportsmanihip 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  D.  SCOTT,  JR. 

OF  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1944: 

THIS   IS    POOR   SPOKTSMANSHIP 

It  was  a  close  shave. 

For  a  few  hours  on  Friday  It  looked  as 
though  the  cherished  New  Deal  strategy  giv- 
ing President  Roosevelt  unlimited  facilities 
for  delivering  campaign  speeches  to  the  men 
overseas,  while  depriving  his  opponents  of 
equal  opportunities,  had  been  wrecked. 

Making  the  blow  even  harder  to  take  was 
the  fact  that  It  came  from  within  the  fam- 
ily circle — from  the  War  Department — In  a 
memorandum  agreeing  that  the  Roosevelt 
address  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  on 
August  13  was  political  and  granting  the 
Socialist  Party's  request  for  equal  radio  time 
for  an  overseas  broadcast.  This  to  apply, 
presumably,  to  the  Republican  and  other 
parties  also. 

If  that  order  had  stood,  the  consequences 
would  have  been  too  ghastly  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  contemplate.  It  would  have  meant 
that  the  camouflage  picturing  the  President's 
campaign  talks  and  actions  as  piously  non- 
partisan, permitting  him  to  make  use  of  War 
and  Navy  Department  facilities  at  will  to 
"report"  to  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form, wotild  be  ripped  off,  and  that  those 
running  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  the  Pres- 
idency would  not  be  forced  to  continue  at 
an  unfair  and  un-American  disadvantage. 

The  perturbation  that  must  have  filled  the 
heaving  breasts  of  the  New  Dealers  when  the 
order  was  issued  was,  however,  quickly 
abated.  General  Headquarters  went  Inco 
high  gear.  There  could  have  been  no  speed- 
ier Ectlon  on  the  part  of  the  higher-ups  If 
the  Germans  had  been  at  the  Potomac. 
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To  the  ramparts  rushed  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  War,  John  J.  McCloy.  fortified,  one 
may  Imagine,  by  word  from  the  White  House. 
He  countermanded  the  niling  In  tones  of 
lofty  arrogance  that  only  a  New  Deal  stooge 
could  be  expected  to  miuter. 

■^t  has  Just  been  called  to  my  attention." 
he  stated,  "that  a  decision  was  made  by  an 
Army  agency  to  grant  time  to  the  Socialist 
Party  for  an  overseas  rebroadcast  to  troops 
on  the  basis  of  that  party's  contenUon  the 
President's  report  at  Bremerton  was  a  'politi- 
cal address'  within  the  meaning  of  tlUe  V 
of  Public  Law  an.  1  have  reconsidered  this 
decision." 

Note  that  perpendicular  pronoun.  Not  the 
War  Department,  but  "I."  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
man  temporarUy  occupying  the  Secretary's 
seat,  reverses  the  decision.  Note  also  that  the 
President's  speech  at  the  Navy  Yard  is  care- 
fully termed  a  report  and  not  a  speech  at  all. 
The  McCloy  statement  Is  typical  New  Deal 
mailed -fist  stuff,  delivered  In  characteristi- 
cally arrogant  New  Deal  fashion. 

The  Commander  to  Chief,  to  effect,  has 
puled  that  his  own  speech  was  not  poUtlcal. 
How  convenient. 

As  the  Bremerton  speech,  with  Its  carefully 
prepared  stage  setttog,  U  now  officially  held 
to  be  nonpoUtlcal,  all  future  addresses  de- 
Uvered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  a  similar  nature — 
and  with  the  same  trappings  of  warships, 
naval  guns,  military  escorts,  and  so  on— pre- 
sumably, can  be  considered  nonpoUtlcal. 

If  his  opponenU  are  to  be  denied  equal  me 
of  broadcast  faculties,  there  seems  very  Uttle 
chance  for  the  troops  overseas  to  hear  any 
voice  but  the  President'*— a*  Commander  In 

Chief,  of  course.  

This  aeems  to  us  the  worst  kind  of  poor 
sportsmanship.  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  candi- 
date can  talk  where  and  when  he  plesses  and 
drum  up  votes  to  his  heart's  content.  But 
It  U  not  fair  to  cloak  his  campaign  speech 
making  In  the  official  garment  of  nonpartl- 
lanshlp,  whUe  those  opposing  him  are  de- 
prived of  equal  facilities  to  reach  our  service 
people. 

The  New  Dealers  may  be  rubbing  their 
hands  to  glee  at  the  reversed  rultog,  but  It  Is 
one — If  they  would  only  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment the  devotion  of  the  American  people  to 
fair  play— that  Is  likely  to  plague  them  to  the 
end  of  this  campaign. 


The  Bob-Tailed  Ballot  and  Pensioiu  for 
G»iifrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPBESBNTATIVB3 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1944 


Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  question  involved  in  dis- 
cussing the  bob-tailed  ballot  and  the 
State  ballot  Is  whether  one  believes  that 
the  servicemen  are  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  county.  State,  and  National  tickets 
or  whether  the  servicemen  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  only  for  Federal  officers; 
that  is,  President  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  the  so-called  Congressman  s 
pension  bill,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
same  administration  and  slipped  through 
the  House  by  the  present  administration, 
became  law  after  the  President's  signa- 
ture, the  people  justly  rose  up  and  ob- 
jected to  the  congressional  pension  plan 
because  it  was  legislation  for  the  few  at 


the  expense  of  the  many.    The  people 
would  not  accept  this  legislation  and 
compelled  the  Congress  to  repeal  it.    If 
the  New  Deal  congressional-pension  plan 
had  Included  State  and  coimty  officehold- 
ers, and  the  general  public,  including  the 
aged,  getting  from  $9  to  $12  per  month  at 
the  present  time.  It  might  not  have  re- 
ceived quite  as  much  public  disapproval. 
Although  the  President  was  to  get  some 
$37,000  per  year  for  life  and  although 
many  Members  of  Congress  had  not  been 
Members  long  enough  to  even  come  under 
the  bill,  many  Members  of  the  New  Deal 
smear  brigade  tried  to  use  this  legislation 
against  Congressmen  even  after  the  New 
Deal  bigwigs  had  put  it  through  in  the 
first  place.    This  New  Deal  cunning  did 
not  fool  the  people  In  1942.    This  same 
group  are  trying  to  criticize  Members  of 
Congress  for  not  supporting  the  bob- 
tailed  ballot. 

The  opposition  to  the  bob-tailed  Federal 
vote  ballot  was  based  on  position  that  a 
serviceman  not  only  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  Federal  office  seekers  but  also  for  the 
State  and  county  office  seekers  as  well. 
He  was  and  is  entitled  to  a  full  voting 
franchise — and  not  one-third  of  a  voting 
privilege  or  only  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  Federal  office  seekers.  The  con- 
gressional pension  New  Deal  plan  was  for 
Federal  officers  the  same  as  the  bob- 
tailed  ballot  was  for  the  benefit  of  Fed- 
eral office  seekers. 

No  fair  minded  man  would  or  should 
expect  anyone  to  support  a  bill  that 
would  give  the  serviceman  or  any  other 
group  the  opportunity  to  vote  only  for 
himself.  The  State  legislatures  have  had 
special  sessions  and  made  arrangements 
so  that  the  servicemen  cannot  only  vote 
for  Federal  offices  but  also  State  and 
county  offices.  The  P.  A.  C.'ers  will  not 
deceive  the  people  on  this  subject  any 
more  than  they  are  going  to  deceive  them 
on  many  other  subjects. 

This   administration   can   praise   the 
bob-taUcd  ballot  all  they  may  desire,  but 
when  the  servicemen  find  they  are  pay- 
ing 4  percent  on  loans,  and  the  New  Deal 
darlings  are  paying  only  3  percent  on 
more  generous  loans,  they  may  figiu-e  the 
bob-tailed  ballot  approach  was  not  en- 
tirely supported  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servicemen.     With  all  this  talk  about 
the  bob-tailed  ballot,  just  ask   a  New 
Dealer  why  this  administration  charges 
the  veteran  one-third  more  interest  than 
the  nonveteran  pays  on  a  less  sound  loan. 
Let  them  explain  why  the  veteran  will 
pay  $240  annually  on  his  loan  and  the 
New  Deal  darUngs  pay  only  $180  on  a  loan 
of  the  same  amount  that  is  less  sound 
besides. 
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Mr.    WICKERSHAB4.      Mr.    Speaker. 


imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Recoid.  I  Include  the  following  talk  gtren 
by  Dr.  Henry  G.  Bennett,  president,  Okla- 
homa A.  and  M.  College,  on  the  WKY 
farm  program.  Tuesday,  August  8.  1944, 
Oklahoma  City.  C»cla.: 

Oklahoma  la  honored  to  have  as  Its  guest 
on  thU  occasion  the  distinguished  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
thotightful  and  stimulating  address  which 
he  has  given  ua  today.  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  and  to  have  a  small  part  In  this  sig- 
nificant Inauguration  of  a  publlc-serrlce  pro- 
gram by  this  great  radio  outlet.  All  cltlaene 
of  Oklahoma  sho\Ud  appreciate  this  new  ven- 
ture of  WKY  for  the  benefit  of  Oklahoma 

farmers.  

As  one  whose  privilege  It  has  been  to  serve 
Oklahoma  agrlciUture  for  many  year*.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes  the  subject  Oklahoma  Agriculture 
Faces  the  Future. 

Before  attempting  to  sketch  the  broad 
outlines  of  what  the  futiu«  can  be  for  agrl- 
ctilture  In  Oklahoma  as  I  visualize  It,  I  deem 
It  essential  that  we  take  stock  of  the  pres- 
ent— to  find  in  the  living  accompllshmenU 
of  sgrlculture  today  the  pattern  of  things 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  fashion  together 
in  the  years  which  are  ahead. 

Oklahoma  farmers  have  met  the  challenge 
of  world  conflict  and  national  emergency  lu 
a  magnificent  manner.  In  spite  of  hard- 
ships. In  spite  of  manpower  shortages  and 
critical  scarcity  of  vital  machinery  and  n»- 
terlals,  and  notwithstanding  gloomy  prophe- 
cies of  failure,  Oklahoma  agrlculttuw  has  not 
only  met  but  exceeded  every  quoU  and  goal 
set  for  It.  The  war  on  the  Oklahoma  farm 
front  from  the  days  of  Pearl  Harbor  until 
now  has  gone  weU  and  will  continue  to  go 
well  tuitll  complete  victory  is  achieved. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  achievement 
written  by  Oklahoma  farmers  and  their  fam- 
Ules  In  the  year  1943. 

In  beef  production  the  record  shows  that 
the  total  weight  of  cattle  marketed  was  In 
excess  of  946.000.000  pounds.  Bxcltislve  of 
requirements  of  Oklahoma's  two  and  a  qtiar- 
ter  million  civilians,  we  produced  a  surplus 
BXifflclent  to  feed  more  than  4,000.000  sol- 
diers, allowing  130  pounds  per  soldier. 

A  like  study  of  pork  production  shows  that 
Oklahoma  produced  a  pork  surpltis  sufllcient 
to  feed  6,457,000  soldiers  for  a  year. 

Oklahoma's  poultry  fiocks  In  1943  produced 
nearly  126,000,000  doeens  of  eggs,  a  quantity 
large  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  civil- 
ian population,  and  in  addition,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  1.880,000  soldiers  for  a 
year  at  a  rate  of  35  doeen  for  each  soldier. 

Poultry  production  In  Oklahoma  for  the 
same  period  provided  a  surplus  of  meat  suf- 
ficient to  feed  391,000  soldiers  for  a  year,  at 
a  rate  of  60  pounds  per  soldier. 

In  the  matter  of  wheat  I  have  the  esti- 
mated figures  for  1944  which  disclose  that 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  provide  enough 
wheat  flour  to  care  for  our  two  and  a  quarter 
million  civilian  population,  and  In  addition 
have  a  surplus  sufficient  to  provide  a  loaf  of 
bread  per  day  for  365  days  for  8,984.000 
soldiers. 

Our  State  cotton  acreage  reporttd  July  1 
this  year  was  1,600.000  acres.  Indications 
are  that  our  production  will  be  750.000  hale*. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  we  may  expect 
285.000  bales  of  cotton  above  State  needs. 
This  surplus  cotton  will  supply  2,856.000  sol- 
diers at  a  rate  of  50  pounds  per  man. 

In  dairy  production  the  records  disclose 
that  In  1943  the  total  production  of  milk  on 
Oklahoma  farms  was  2,893,000,000  poxmda. 
The  surplus  for  the  State  above  civilian  re- 
quirements was  1.012,000,000  pounds,  or  128.- 
600,000  gallons.  This  surplus  was  sufficient 
to  supply  1.718.000  soldiers  for  a  year  at  a 
rate  of  75  gaUons  per  man. 

I  think  these  figures  amply  attest  the  war- 
time achievements  of  our  Oklahoma  fanners. 
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Merer  In  history  hM  the  civilized  world  been 
•o  dependent  on  Amerlemn  food.  Only  hard. 
unrMBtttlng  toll  produces  food.  There  Is  no 
father  way.  The  record  of  American  agrlcul- 
turat  production  In  the  war  yean  Is  a  mag- 
Blfle^t  tribute  to  the  American  farmer  and 
UvMtoek  producer  and  in  thU  winning  effort 
Oklahoma  has  played  Its  full  and  proud  part. 
We  can  never  discharge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  the  farmers  of  America  and  of 
Oklahoma  and  their  families.  I  think  no  one 
will  dispute  that  they  have  worked  longer 
hours.  In  fair  weather  and  foul,  than  any 
other  group  of  our  citlsens. 

So  much  for  the  present  and  Its  accom- 
plishment. What  of  the  future  and  Its  prom- 
iMf  What  polldea  can  we  reasonably  and 
confidently  set  up  for  agrlcxilture  in  Okla- 
homa In  the  post-war  years?  What  goals  are 
dMirable  and  poeslble  of  attainment? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  of  post- 
war planning.  The  uppermost  thought  In 
the  minds  of  all  thinking  persons  is  the  vic- 
tory we  shall  surely  achieve  in  the  great  con- 
flict In  which  we  are  now  engaged  and  then 
what  is  going  to  happen  when  war  ends. 

I  am  of  the  belief  that  In  planning  the 
futiire  of  agriculture  we  cannot  limit  our- 
MlTM  to  a  consideration  alone  of  agriculture's 
rff^r**^  problems  but  we  must  embrace  the 
larger  issues  as  well.  The  troubles  of  agri- 
culture must  be  attacked  in  relation  to  oxir 
total  national  and  International  economy. 
The  future  prosperity  and  progress  of  agri- 
culture depends  on  how  successfully  we  re- 
solve broad  national  and  international  prob- 
lems. 

More  specifically,  I  do  not  believe  that  agri- 
culture can  prosper  unless  we  see  toeit  that 
in  poet-war  America  and  in  post-war  Okla- 
homa there  shall  be  work  at  fair  wages  for 
all  who  want  it.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty  million  employable  men 
and  women  will  want  Jobs  after  the  war. 
This  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  our  econ- 
omy, our  form  of  government,  and  our  way 
of  life,  but  I  have  complete  faith  that  we 
will  successfully  meet  the  challenge.  The 
problem  of  employment  will  not  be  a  tem- 
porary one — for  a  year  or  a  years  following 
the  eenation  of  hostilities.  Our  plan  must 
be  to  keep  our  people  employed  at  progres- 
sively higher  levels  of  living. 

We  have  seen  demonstrated,  and  the  figures 
I  have  earlier  quoted,  attest  what  Oklahoma 
can  do  in  an  economy  geared  for  war.  We 
have  likewise  seen  demonstrated  what  our 
people  will  purchase  and  cons\ime  when  pur- 
chasing power  is  present.  Pull  production 
and  full  purchasing  power  must  be  oiir  un- 
comprlslng  determination  and  goal  for  post- 
war achievement. 

.  War  has  demonstrated  that  It  is  physically 
possible  to  employ  all  of  our  employables  in 
this  country  and  in  this  State.  In  comment- 
ing on  this  fact,  Stuart  Chase  says:  "If  it  is 
physically  possible  it's  financially  possible." 
In  this  opinion  I  concur,  and  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  within  the  present  framework 
of  our  economy  and  tmder  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

How  can  we  In  Oklahoma  guarantee  a  con- 
tinuance of  otir  wartime  purchasing  power  by 
all  our  people  when  the  war  ends?  Agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  no  doubt  take 
steps  to  aid  tn  universal  employment,  but 
there  are  cerUin  things  which  we  can  aad 
must  do  in  Oklahoma  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  present  poptilation  and  provide  for  tu- 
tiire  expansion. 

It  is  within  the  knowledge  of  an  of  us  that 
Oklahoma  in  past  years  has  been  a  producer 
of  raw  products  largely  for  export.  Cotton, 
which  has  been  our  major  crop,  is  almost  en- 
tirely exported  from  the  State.  The  same 
has  been  true  of  wheat,  beef  cattle,  and  most 
of  our  agrlctiltxiral  products.  In  the  main  the 
profit- taking  from  the  fruits  of  our  labor  and 
aoll  has  not  been  taken  by  Oklahomans. 

Our  raw  cotton,  for  example,  has  been 
fhipped  to  the  southeastern  and  New  Eng- 


land mills,  there  to  be  fabricated  into  tis- 
able  goods  and  shipped  bac  t  to  the  Oklahoma 
reUil  market  to  be  sold  at  a  price  which  con- 
tains a  handsome  profit  for  the  enterprisers 


of  other  States  and  which 
laborers   of    other    States 


these   benefits    should    li^re    to   Oklaihoma 
citizens. 

With  the  exception  of  tke  products  of  one 
Oklahoma  cotton  mill,  not  a  towel,  not  %  yard 
of  shirting,  domestic  lit  ens,  or  even  the 
coarsest  type  of  denim  li^r  work  garments 
comes  from  Oklahoma  1 3  indies  or  looms 
Yet,  this  one  cotton  mil .  located  at  Sand 
Springs,  Okla.,  has  been  a^  outstanding  sue 
cess 

The  same  is  true  with  ihe  wood  produced 
In  Oklahoma,  and  with  l^ides  and  the  like 
We  ship  our  leather  to  St 
of  raw  hides  at  the  lowes' 
them  as  finished  product: . 


Louis  in  the  form 

price  and  import 

The  profit  from 

Oklahoma  hides  is  taken  ti  the  main  by  the 


pays  the  wages  of 
Unquestionably 


goods  in  Missouri, 
The  employment 


manufacturers  of  leather 

Illinois,  and  other  States. 

created  by  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 

is  made  available,  not  to  <  mployable  citizens 

of  Oklahoma,  but  to  tho  «  of  other  States. 

Oklahoma  has  a  favorab  e  climate  for  man- 
ufacturing.  It  has  avaiUble  raw  products. 
It  has  vast  reserves  of  pcwer — oil,  gas,  coal, 
and  water.  It  has  capltt  1.  It  will  have  in 
the  post-war  years  an  am  )le  reserve  of  labor 
at  all  levels  of  essential  i  kills. 

Let  tis  plan  to  bring  U  Oklahoma  an  In- 
dustrial expansion  which  tvill  balance  and  go 
hand  in  hand  with  our  great  basic  indus- 
try, agriculttire.  This  hi  lance  between  ag- 
riculture and  industry  wil  I  guarantee  a  mar- 
ket for  ovir  raw  products,  employment  of  our 
labor,  profitable  use  of  o  ir  capital  and  will 
give  us  a  healthy  and  pi  osperous  economy. 
The  solution  of  our  ecoaomlc  problems  is 
largely  in  our  own  hands 

Much  of  our  thought  ai  id  work  for  the  fu- 
ture in  Oklahoma  agrlcul'  ure  must  of  neces- 
sity be  concerned  with  C  Slahoma  problems. 
Oklahoma  farms,  and  <  )klahoma  citizens. 
But  we  cannot  afford  to  be  disinterested  In 
the  relation  between  int<  rnatlonal  economy 
and  agriculture. 

I  believe  there  should  t  e  International  co- 
operation in  matters  ecoiomic  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all.  I  b<  Ueve  there  should 
be  more  international  tra<  e.  This  would  en- 
tall  a  diminution  of  trad(  barriers  and  tariff 
walls.  It  would  entail  a  c  )nceptlon  of  strong, 
economically  self-sufflclei  t  nations,  produc- 
ing the  things  and  render  ing  the  services  in- 
herent in  their  lands,  their  locations,  their 
climates,  their  resources,  and  their  peoples. 
It  would  comiMrehend  a  trade  in  surpluses 
among  the  neighbors  of  th  i  world  community. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  if  we  wish  to  export 
otir  surpluses  we  must  b ;  willing  to  accept 
imports  of  other  commodi  ies  to  pay  for  them. 
Our  policies  on^internatlDnal  trade  will  af- 
fect our  acreages  of  cotton,  wheat,  and  to- 
bacco as  we  produce  mor;  of  these  than  we 
can  consume.  The  effect  of  expanded  inter- 
national trade  will  stimulate  industry,  and 
this  has  a  direct  impact  en  what  happens  on 
our  farms — by  the  mcreuse  in  employment 
and  other  factors  supporting  and  strength- 
ening the  farmers'  markitt. 

With  a  sound  and  prosj  erous  national  and 
international  economy  w  >  can  view  the  fu- 
t\ire  of  Oklahoma  agrlcilture  with  confi- 
dence. Before  concludln  :  my  remarks  here 
I  would  like  to  make  a  !  ew  suggestions  for 
Oklahoma  agriculture  in  :he  futiure. 

First  is  the  matter  of  he  conservation  of 
our  soil.  Oklahoma,  in  comrmon  with  all 
American  States,  has  pernitted  her  soils  to 
be  depleted  somewiiat  b  r  an  unwise  land- 
use  program  and  cropplr  g  system.  But  an 
Intelligent  citizenship  his  discovered  this 
evil  tn  time  and  set  aboa ;  plans  for  correct- 
ing the  mistakes  of  th»  past.  Coahoma 
farmers  and  those  who  w  >rk  with  them  now 
have  the  Oeep  conTletlon  that  our  agricul- 


tural lands  are  not  properties  to  be  mined 
but  are  priceless  resources  to  be  cherisbed 
and  protected  into  perpetuity. 

Some  people  who  should  know  better  hav« 
advertised  the  State  unfavorably  and  inti- 
mated that  the  fertility  of  Oklahoma  soU 
has  gone  forevermore.  The  record  of  pro- 
duAion  in  Oklahonra  in  the  current  year 
1944  is  the  best  answer  to  such  detractors. 
More  than  85,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  of 
the  highest  quality,  an  all-time  record  for 
the  State;  the  best  com  crop  and  forage  crop 
in  10  years  now  awaits  the  harvest;  a  cot- 
ton crop  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  new  record 
tSt  production  per  acre  is  now  beginning  to 
mature.  You  can't  speak  of  production  this 
year  in  Oklahoma  without  speaking  in  super- 
latives. Will  Rogers  once  said  that  you  could 
be  safe  in  exaggerating  about  Oklahoma  be- 
cause if  anything  wasn't  true  today  it  would 
be  tomorrow. 

The  citizens  of  no  State  in  the  Union  are 
taking  the  problems  of  soil  conservation  more 
seriously  than  in  Oklahoma.  The  greatest 
soil-conservation  clinic  ever  held  in  America 
was  held  in  Oklahoma  City  this  spring.  Its 
results  are  being  felt  in  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  State.  Soil -conservation  meetings  are 
being  held  In  practically  every  county  and 
are  being  attended  by  farmers,  busineEsmen, 
and  landowners  in  large  numbers.  More  than 
60  soil-conservation  districts  are  now  in  op- 
eration and  others  are  in  process  of  organ- 
ization. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  are  being  put  under  the  best-known 
soil-conservation  practices. 

I  think  that  within  less  than  25  years  from 
today  Oklahoma  will  be  a  model  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world  of  what  citizen* 
cooperating  can  do  to  build  up,  conserve, 
and  properly  use  the  lands  of  the  State. 
We  are  on  the  way.  Bankers,  businessmen, 
newspapermen,  the  radio  stations,  everybody 
working  together  have  made  this  progress 
possible. 

An  editorial  In  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
a  few  days  ago  told  of  an  Oklahoma  editor 
who  had  bought  a  poor  farm  In  his  county 
with  the  plan  of  bringing  it  back  to  fertility 
and  use.  I  wonder  If  10  men  In  every  county 
In  Oklahoma  would  band  themselves  together 
for  the  purpose  of  each  buying  a  farm  con- 
sisting of  approximately  160  acres  of  the 
poorest  ADA,  most  eroded  land  that  can  be 
found  in  their  respective  counties.  The  pur- 
pose would  be  to  rebuild  and  restore  them  to 
use  through  the  best-known  conservation 
measures.  A  Joint  farm  manager  could  be 
employed,  and  I  am  making  bold  to  pledge  to 
any  such  group  of  patriotic  Oklahomans  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  every  farm 
agency  at  our  disposal.  A  relatively  small 
Investment  would  not  only  bring  good  divi- 
dends but  in  the  long  run  restore  to  use  land 
for  future  generations  untold. 

In  our  plan  for  Oklahoma  agriculture  we 
must  see  to  It  that  farm  Income  is  brought  to 
a  level  where  the  rural  standard  of  living  will 
more  nearly  be  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed  by 
persons  living  In  town  and  engaged  In  other 
occupations.  The  real  goal  of  a  farm  family 
should  be  not  a  parity  of  prices  only  but  a 
parity  of  income  as  well. 

Otir  plan  should  be  designed  to  remove 
many  of  the  unnecessary  discomforts  of  farm 
life.  AgrictUttire  which  Is,  year  by  year,  being 
made  more  attractive  to  the  young  people  of 
our  State  through  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  the  Future  Home  Makers  of  America, 
and  4-H  Club  activities  must  be  made  more 
attractive  still  so  that  farming  as  a  way  of 
life  will  appeal  to  more  and  more  of  the  farm 
youth  of  our  State. 

The  movement  for  bringing  the  benefits  of 
electricity  to  the  farms  of  Oklahoma  must  b« 
encouraged  until  the  most  isolated  farm  has 
been  reached. 

The  development  of  rural  schools  In  OkIa« 
homa  has  been  marvelous,  but  they  must  b« 
made  better  still.    There  must  be  no  dlscrim- 
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Inatlon  in  rural  grade  and  high  schools.  We 
must  work  for  a  continuing  improvement  un- 
til the  children  of  rural  Oklahoma  have  real 
equity  of  chance  with  their  neightwrs  in  the 
cities. 

We  must  see  that  medical  and  hospital 
service  for  the  rural  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
shall  be  as  adequate  as  it  is  at  present  lor 
our  largest  cities.  The  domestic  form  of 
government  finds  any  other  arrangement  in- 
tolerable. 

Year-round  roads  must  be  provided  for 
every  farm  community  making  day-to-day 
farm-to-market  travel  possible.  Much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  and  much  can 
be  done  in  the  near  future. 

Building  codes  for  farm  housing  and  sani- 
tation are  as  necessary  as  for  our  largest 
cities  and  must  be  encouraged.  The  rural 
and  city  slvuna  alike  must  be  eliminated. 

The  cooperative  marketing  of  all  crops  and 
products  should  be  encoura^^ed  In  the  years 
ahead  becavise  this  means  a  better  character 
of  product  at  a  fairer  price  to  consumer  and 
producer  alike. 

Mechanized  machinery  In  the  years  ahead 
win  banish  from  the  farms  the  exploitation 
of  family  labor  and  grant  to  farmers  and 
their  families  more  educational,  social,  and 
recreational  activities.  ^  ^^     ,  _„„ 

Farming  Is  a  way  of  life  and  the  famlly- 
■Ize  farm  must  continue  to  be  in  the  ma- 
jority No  nation  can  long  continue  to  be 
great  which  has  made  it  Impossible  for  am- 
bitious young  men  and  women  to  own  and 
operate  their  own  farms.  A  nation  is  no 
greater  than  Its  agrarian  policy  and  we  must 
have  a  contented  and  prosperous  farm  people 
and  they  cannot  be  contented  unless  they 
see  a  possibility  of  home  ownership  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

We  must  seek  a  continuing  improvement 
of  land-tenure  conditions  and  a  strengthen- 
In?  of  th-»  position  of  agricultural  laborers. 

The  social  Security  Act  should  be  amended 
to  that  the  benefits  of  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  and  all  social-security  benefits  will 
be  made  available  to  all  agricultural  people. 
Including  th    self-employed. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  to  America  anew 
that  agriculture  can  Increase  production  in 
ftlmos7any  category.  In  the  past  the  v^ 
production  from  the  farms  of  America  has 
been  used  almost  entirely  for  food,  feed  and 
c^thing.  The  problem  of  the  future  Is  to 
find  new  uses  for  agricultural  Products,  sur- 
pluses, and  wastes.  This  problem  has  been 
attacked  by  the  farm  chemists  of  America 
and  already  modern  miracles  hav«  been  i^r- 
formed  To  enumerate  some  of  these  is  but 
to  suggest  what  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
everyone.  Alcohol  from  citrus  waste  and 
small  grains;  rubber  from  grain  alco^oU 
plastics  of  unbelievable  varieties  and  strengths 
from  agricultural  residues;  starch  and  caro- 
tene from  sweetpotatoea:  the  replac  ng  of 
imported  oils  with  modified  domestic  oils 
from  peanuts  and  soybeans;  industrial  prod- 
ucts from  milk  proteins;  the  development  of 
DenlcUlin.  This  U  to  mention  but  a  few  of 
«ie  recent  and  current  achievements  of  agri- 
cultural science.  This  is  only  the  beginning. 
Those  who  attended  the  farm  chemurgic 
clinic  for  the  Southwestern  States  held  in 
Oklahoma  City  this  year  saw  first  hand  many 
of  these  miracles  and  saw  ahead  a  vision  of 
things  that  are  yet  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  che- 
murgy  and  one  of  the  most  significant  for 
Oklahoma  agriculture  Is  by  a  group  of  scien- 
tists who  predict  that  sugar  shortages  n 
the  future  will  be  no  longer  possible  in 
America  because  of  the  feaslbUity  of  crystal- 
lizing sugar  from  the  Juices  of  the  sweet 
sorghum  which  is  grown  all  over  the  country 
•oirth  of  nilnols.  ,      ^^    , 

In  the  realization  pf  o\ir  plan  for  the  fu- 
ture all  groups  and  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  must  work  together,  jme 
farm  hour  inaugurated  here  today  by  WKY 
wUl  be  of  Incalculable  value  in  the  campaign. 


Its  function  will  bs  to  challenge,  to  encour- 
age, and  to  inform.  All  Oklahoma  should  be 
grateful  to  this  great  facility  for  the  con- 
ception and  effectuatloa  of  this  splendid 
public  service. 


When  Labor  Does  It,  They  Call  It  a  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
August  17,  1944.  Washington  Post  indi- 
cates several  facts: 

SENATOR  BANKHIAD  tTHGES  COTTON  SAL!  HOLIDAT 

In  one  of  a  series  of  moves  Intended  to 
force  cotton  prices  upward.  Senator  Bank- 
head  (Democrat,  Alabama)  urged  producers 
yesterday  to  hold  their  crop  off  the  market 
until  parity  had  been  reached. 

Telegrams  to  governors,  commissioners,  and 
farm  bureau  presidents,  enlisting  their  aid, 
followed  a  call  by  Bankhead  and  cotton 
manufacturers  on  War  Mobilization  Director 
James  F.  Byrnes. 

"Justice  Byrnes  assured  the  ftill  coopera- 
tion of  his  office  In  carrjing  out  the  direc- 
tive In  the  so-called  Bankhead-Brown  cotton 
amendment  that  cotton  prices  and  other 
farm  prices  be  raised  to  parity,"  Bankhead 
said  In  a  statement. 

At  an  earlier  conference  with  a  group  of 
cotton  manufacturers,  Bankhead  tald  a 
number  of  specific  steps  Intended  to  raise 
cotton  prices  were  considered,  including  the 
use  of  97>^2  to  100  percent  of  parity  loans  in 
the  event  that  other  action  contemplated 
does  not  accomplish  the  result. 

It  was  agreed,  he  said,  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
should  finish  the  task  of  revising  and  estab- 
lishing adequate  textile  ceilings  under  the 
Bankhead-Brown  amendment  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. There  U  no  question  that  this  would 
remove  a  factor  which  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  cotton  market. 

Bankhi'-d  added  he  would  meet  next  week 
with  represer.tatlves  of  the  cotton  merchants 
looking  to  then:  cooperation  in  an  over-all 
program. 

He  said  he  was  requesting  the  Ooveraors 
and  other  southern  leaders  to  urge  producers 
to  keep  their  cotton  off  the  market  "until 
prices  approximate  parity,  which  is  from 
96  to  »8  per  bale  above  the  new  1944  loan 
rates." 

Bankhead  said  the  mill  representatives 
were  "in  full  accord"  with  the  proposals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  fact  brought  to 
mind  is  that  if  the  cotton  farmers  follow 
the  advice 'to  hold  their  crop  off  the 
market  they  will  be  doing  exactly  what 
they  have  been  criticizing  the  labor 
groups  for  doing. 

The  second  fact  is  that  after  all  the 
vociferous  outbursts  at  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  at  which  the 
Republicans  were  accused  of  ruining  the 
Price  Control  Act.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
only  concession  made  in  the  name  of  ag- 
riculture was  to  the  cotton  block.  This 
is  one  more  sop  to  the  South.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  to  pay  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  more  a  year  for  cotton  clothes  due 
to  this  amendment. 


Third,  It  was  heartening  to  read  that 
Justice  Byrnes  assured  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  his  office  in  carrying  out  the  di- 
rective in  the  so-called  Bankhead-Brown 
cotton  amendment.  This  is  more  than 
Mr.  Byrne.s  has  done  so  far  as  pork  prod- 
ucts are  concerned  as  he  has  allowed  the 
porkers  to  sell  at  50  to  60  percent  of 
parity  even  though  the  same  act  has  pro- 
vided a  90  percent  parity  fioor.  The 
fact  that  eggs  sold  day  after  day  for  10 
cents  per  dozen  below  tlie  legal  price  evi- 
dently did  not  receive  his  personal  atten- 
tion either. 

Fourth,  the  Wisconsin  dairyman  con- 
tinues to  milk  his  cows  and  maintain  his 
milk  production  although  his  southern 
friends  get  a  50  percent  to  80  percent 
greater  subsidy  than  the  Wisconsin 
farmer.  The  Wisconsin  dairjTnan  main- 
tains his  milk  production  even  though  th© 
Plymouth-plus  provides  2  cents  per 
pound  less  for  his  cheese  than  given 
Texas  and  California  farmers.  In  fact 
he  has  a  5  cents  per  pound  lower  price 
due  to  3  cents  less  on  subsidy  and  2  cents 
per  pound  less  on  the  freight  set-up,  than 
that  provided  in  some  other  Slates,  and 
yet  no  one  in  Wisconsin,  in  or  out  of 
Congress,  has  asked  them  to  keep  their 
products  off  the  market.  The  fact  is  the 
cheese  men  have  been  given  orders  as  to 
just  how  much  of  their  product  is  to  be 
turned  over  for  Government  uses  and  is 
70  percent  of  the  make. 

The  fixed  price  of  cheese  Is  21 V4  centa 
per  povmd.  though  some  of  these  other 
States  with  over  a  5  cents  per  pound 
advantage,  do  not  keep  those  Wisconsin 
dairymen  from  making  every  effort  to 
furnish  the  food  needed  for  the  war. 

No  one  has  yet  answered  the  question 
as  to  why  more  feed  subsidy  is  paid  in  one 
State  than  is  paid  in  another.  No  one 
will  be  deceived  by  the  P.  A.  C.'ers  into 
believing  that  the  Republicans  ever  tried 
to  ruin  the  Price  Control  Act.  Many 
members  of  both  parties  have  tried  to 
get  the  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  to  follow 
the  printed  word  of  the  law.  and  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  in  order  that  the 
war  effort  would  be  benefited.  If  these 
agencies  would  have  followed  this  course, 
they  would  have  made  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  figure  out  why  cotton 
Is  provided  a  97  V2  to  100  percent  of  parity 
loans  when  wheat  and  corn  and  other 
so-called  basic  commodities  are  entitled 
to  only  a  90  percent  parity  loan.  Inci- 
dentally explain  why  the  production  of 
cotton  is  being  subsidized  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  is  selling  cotton 
so  that  the  makers  of  insulating:  material 
buy  it  In  1944  for  over  $6,000,000  less  than 
it  is  worth  on  the  market. 

Figure  out  or  find  out  why  under  the 
guise  of  a  drought,  Virginia  farmers  in 
1943  received  two  milk  subsidies,  and  In 
addition  received  over  $1,100,000  worth 
of  free  hay.  This  hay  was  given  to  the 
greedy  as  well  as  to  the  needy  and  the 
War  Food  Administration  doesn't  know 
whose  cows- ate  the  hay.  Western  and 
central  United  States  farmers  are  stUl 
being  pounded  on  the  back  for  payments 
for  the  feed  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
need  during  the  drought  years  of  1932  to 
1939. 
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While  we  may  hear  ranting  against  the 
New  Deal,  you  can  be  assured  that  so 
long  as  these  southern  groups  can  ride 
the  gravy  train  they  will  continue  to  do 
80.  It  is  hoped  that  this  gravy  train  hits 
an  open  switch  on  November  7.  They 
may  talk  against  the  New  Deal  but 
patronage  and  pap  keep  them  pretty  well 
to  line. 

Many  of  these  groups  must  figure  that 
Governor  Dewey  is  going  to  be  elected 
President  or  they  wouldn't  be  figuring 
out  scheme  after  scheme  during  war- 
time to  make  more  and  bigger  extrac- 
tions from  the  United  States  Treasury. 


Tbe  George  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VTSMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Tuesday,  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Record  a  letter  to  me  and  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Burlington  Pree 
Press  written  by  Mr.  Harris  W.  Soule,  of 
Burlington.  Vt.,  relative  to  the  so-called 
Oeorge  bill: 

BtJSi-iNCTOW.  Vt.,  August  24,  1944. 
Hon.  Chaxlzs  A.  PmicLrr, 
House  ol  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HxjiM.  Mil.  Pluicxt:  I  noticed  on  page 
A3649  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Conchissional 
Rzcoao  that  you  have  caused  to  have  printed 
Senator  Austin's  vlewa  on  the  so-called 
George  hill. 

BnCloMd  la  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent 
to  tbe  Burlington  Pree  Press  and  which  was 
printed  in  tbe  Monday^ffugust  21,  issue,  ex- 
pressing a  viewpoint  contrary  to  Senator 
AxTTTN's  and  yet  one  which  is  subscribed  to 
by  a  large  number  of  Vermont  farm  and  labor 
leaders 

Very  truly  yours, 

Hasbis  Sovls. 

Bttblinotoh,  Vt..  August  17. 1944. 
To  the  Eorro*  or  thx  BTrauMCTON  Pan  Paxss: 

In  Wednesday's  Burlington  Pree  Press  an 
article  quoted  Senator  Axtstim  as  saying  that 
the  Oeorge  bill  (S.  2051)  was  a  victory  over 
the  forces  which  would  throw  this  country 
Into  national  socialism. 

One  of  tbe  objectives  of  the  bill  Is  "to 
achieve  full  emplojrment.  rising  standards  of 
living,  and  effective  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's resources  during  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  and  thereafter." 
After  stating  this  worthy  objective,  most  of 
the  bill  is  set  up  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  tuiemployment  on  a  State  basis.  There 
Is  very  little  In  the  bill  which  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  authors  had  any  idea  of  pro- 
znoting  full  employment  at  adequate  wages. 
Shouldn't  we  concentrate  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  full  employment  rather  than  to  be 
planning  on  unemployment  and  trying  to 
set  J1R«  more  efficient  W.  P.  A.?  If  there  is 
any  one  factor  which  will  throw  our  cotmtry 
Into  national  socialism  or  some  other  "ism." 
It  wUl  be  widespread  unemployment  result- 
ing in  a  deprsasion  which  will  make  the  last 
one  look  like  a  Sunday-school  picnic. 

In  dlacTiaslng  the  bill  before  passage.  Sen- 
ator X>}wmT.  of  Callfomla.  made  a  signifi- 
cant statement.  I  quote:  "Vft  are  tremen- 
Ooualy  wosTled  here  at  tbe  Idea  of  paying 


ways 


the 
consi  ructive. 


agrlcu  lure 


out  190  or  $35  or  ISO  or  t3 
compensation.    We  had 
selves  to  paying  tbe  Incom^ 
to  all  claasea  by  which  the 
wUl  be  sxiffldent  to  take  ofl 
total  products  of  employme  it 
ate  had  concentrated  on 
doing  this,  the  result  of 
have  been  much  more 

In   rushing   through   the 
Oeorge    bUl,    the   Senate 
the   reconversion  of 
duction  of  food  has  been 
wartime  demands  Just  the 
steel.     If  this  country  is 
gram  of  scarcity  rather  thai 
we'd  better  be  making  our 
more  pretty  little  white 

It  would  seem  that  certali  i 
were  in  the  saddle  and 
passage  of  the  bill  before 
cughly    considered.      Seven  1 
sld'tred  the  bill  lnadequat< 
and  tried  to  get  it  recommi 
a  more  acceptable  bill  cot4d 
evidently  the  "big  boys" 
and  so  we  see  an  Important 
lation,  which  will  vitally 
economic    policies, 
Senate. 

The  bin  Is  now  before 
less  freely  amended.  It  will 
quate  to  provide  for 
to  peace  with   abimdance 
than  scarcity. 

Very  trxily  yours. 
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H  jutis  W.  Sotrus. 


.EMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  D.  StOH,  JR. 

or  penwstlvInta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  August 


Speaker 


Mr.  SCOTT.   Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 


,  under  leave 

in  the  Record, 

eiitorial  from  the 

August  29, 1944: 


Tank's  A  mw  hul  jokbi  i:  ( 


Deil 

ty 
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That  the  War 
of  last  week,  depriving 
opponents  of  equal  facilit 
overseas  troops  during  the 
live  to  plague  the  New 
stigated  It.  was  predicted 

Quick  confirmation  of 
given    by   further    War 
that  Indicate  frenzied  wee! 
cover  up  Friday's  bad 

More  of  the  same 
pect  for  the  New  Dealers 
intention  to  give  their 
vantage  poaslble  in  his 
theU-   fear    that    such    an 
policy  might  react  againsi 

The  latest  nillng 
versal  by  the  higher- 
equal  radio  time  for  poll 
the  forces  abroad  to  the 
Including,  of  course,  the 

The  Joker  In  the  deal  is 
made  by  Acting  Secretary 
his  letter-perfect  role  of 
that  B4r.  Roosevelt's 
on  August  12  was  not 

On  the  basis  of  that 
casts  1^  the  President 
political  and  thus  beyond 


THIS  srr-up,  TOO 
Departm4nt's  reverse  play 
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29.  1944 


may 


Roosevelt's 
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campaign,  woxild 
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thls  newspaper. 
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Department    moves 
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app  :als  for  votes,  and 

unsportsmanlike 

them. 

Iwalrs  subject  to  re- 

>orts  to  grant 

t  cal  broadcasts  to 

major  parties, 

democrats. 

he  prior  decision, 

}f  War  McCloy  in 

New  Deal  stooge, 

at  Bremerton 


similar  broad- 
be   held   non- 
the  scope  of  the 


new  regulation.  Each  of  the  parties  may 
deliver  their  addresses  to  the  servicemen 
once  a  week,  but,  in  addition,  the  President 
In  his  cherished  role  of  Commander  in  Chief, 
may  make  broadcasts  of  his  own  as  often 
as  he  sees  fit  and  with  no  similar  oppportu- 
nlty  given  the  Republicans,  Socialista,  or 
others. 

Obviously  such  a  set-up  does  not  dUpel  the 
present  disadvantages  afflicting  thoee  who 
are  campaigning  against  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

It  is  contrary  to  all  American  concepts  of 
fair  play.  No  War  Department  cover-ups 
can  make  it  anything  else. 


American  Workers  Can  Ndther  Be  Bought 
Nor  Sold— It  Has  Been  Tried  Befort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  years 
ago  some  employers  tried  to  tell  those 
who  worked  for  them  how  to  vote.  The 
result  was  a  demonstration  of  American 
independence  that  wrecked  the  political 
future  of  many  a  candidate  who  was 
backed  by  the  boss.  When  the  boss 
went  through  the  shop  and  told  the  men 
to  vote  for  Jim  White,  they  voted,  if  they 
voted  at  all,  for  Jim  Black — sometimes 
not  because  they  knew  or  supported  him, 
but  because  they  did  not  propose  to  have 
anyone  tell  them  for  whom  they  should 
vote. 

Today.  Sidney  Hillman,  still  clinging 
to  his  foreign  "isms"  and  his  P.  A.  C, 
with  a  huge  campaign  fund  at  their  com- 
mand, which  they  have  collected  from 
workers  through  the  check-off  and  other 
means,  propose  to  buy  an  election  by  sell- 
ing the  votes  of  American  workers  to  the 
New  Deal. 

By  false  statements  as  to  their  pur- 
pose, by  false  charges  against  candidates, 
Plillman  and  his  outfit  seek  control  of  the 
Government.  They  never  gave  anyone  a 
job  in  industry;  they  never  met  a  factory 
pay  roll.  Yet,  they  propose  to  tell  every 
man  or  corporation  operating  a  factory, 
a  business,  just  what  he  or  it  shall  do,  al- 
thoiish  they  never  have  even  suggested 
where  the  money  to  meet  their  demands 
is  to  be  found. 

Many  good  union  men  and  women  are 
getting  onto  Sidney  and  his  schemes  and 
will  not  be  led  around  by  the  nose.  That 
such  is  the  fact  is  shown  in  one  instance 
by  an  article  from  the  August  1944  issue 
of  the  official  publication  of  the  Railroad 
Yardmasters  of  North  America,  Inc., 
which  is  as  follows; 

SOLO,  BUT  CAN'T  BZ  DZUVnOD 

Now  that  the  national- political  campaign 
Is  well  under  way.  It  may  be  well  for  all  of 
us  to  face  the  facts,  and  one  of  theae  facts 
Is  that  the  American  workman,  partictilarly 
the  union  workman,  is  not  an  ignoramus.  He 
Is  a  man  with  a  mind  of  his  own,  capable  of 
looking  out  for  himself.  He  does  not  need 
nor  desire  anyone,  including  labor  leaders, 
to  treat  him  as  being  Just  one  of  a  herd.  He 
resents  the  propaganda  that  the  labor  leader 
Is  going  to  deliver  his  vote.   This  la  especially 
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true  today  because  tbe  American  workman  U 
a  far  different  citizen  and  voter  than  he  waa 
even  4  years  ago.  At  that  time  It  didn't  make 
much  difference  to  him  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  Governor  of  his  SUte, 
or  even  majror  of  hia  city.  Oenerally  8t>eak- 
ing  he  was  out  of  work,  which  placed  him  in 
an  Irresponsible  position.  He  was  more  or 
less  soclalistlcally  Inclined.  He  had  nothing 
and,  like  all  sociallEtically  minded  people, 
was  willing  to  share  it  with  everycne. 

Today  the  American  workman  Is  employed, 
making  big  money,  which  automatically 
places  him  in  a  more  conservative  position 
than  4  years  ago.  He  Is  now  capltalisti- 
cally  inclined.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  tbe 
corporation  known  as  America,  through  the 
purchase  of  War  bonds.  He  is  also  a  taxpayer 
fcr  this  corporation,  through  the  payment  of 
withholding  tax.  He  realizes  now  more  than 
ever  before  that  the  man  who  la  President, 
governor,  or  mayor  does  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
his  well-being,  and  he  Is  not  going  to  place 
that  responslblNty  Into  the  hands  of  anyone 
but  himself.  Tcklay  he  does  have  something 
to  lose. 

.  The  present  political  campaign  seems  to  be 
running  true  to  form.  Some  of  our  labor 
leaders  are  again  making  deals  with  some  of 
our  politicians  to  deliver  the  vote  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  their  unions.  And  Uue  to  form, 
some  of  our  politicians  are  Just  fish  enough 
to  swallow  this  bait.  But  let  me  remind 
these  politicians  of  a  fact  they  may  well  re- 
member. If  these  so-called  labor  leaders 
could  deliver  the  vote  of  the  rank  and  file, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  as  some  of  them 
claim  they  can  do,  a  most  dastardly  condi- 
tion would  exist,  as  for  Instance :  If  the  head 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  could  deliver  the  6,000.000 
votes  of  his  organization  to,  we'll  s<iy,  the 
Democratic  Party,  Just  becaiise  this  party  at 
the  moment  seems  Inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  wishes  of  the  leaders,  then  imagine  what 
would  happen  at  a  future  date  if  this  mam- 
moth vote  cculd  be  delivered  to  a  political 
party  designed  toward  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government. 

Now  let  us  look  at  it  from  another  angle 
wblch  also  warrants  consideration.  The 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  are  evenly  matched 
nximerically.  each  having  around  8,000,000 
members.  If  these  two  labor  organizations 
take  sides,  one  with  the  Republican  Party 
and  one  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  we 
will  say  Just  for  the  sake  of  argument  that 
each  of  them  could  deliver  tbe  vote  of  their 
rank  and  file  to  the  party  of  theU-  choice, 
they  automatically  become  useless  even  to 
themselves  politically.  They  are  as  useless 
politically  as  the  man  who  Is  a  Republican 
imd  his  wife  a  Democrat.  They  both  cast 
their  votes  for  opposite  candidates  and  place 
themselves  in  a  poaition  whereby  they  might 
Just  as  well  have  stayed  at  home  and  not 
voted. 

The  average  person  when  speaking  of  labor 
Is  inclined  to  think  In  terms  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual leaders.  Labor  Is  a  great  mass  at 
working  people  to  this  country,  organized 
and  unorganized.  These  people  are  white 
and  black.  They  are  Catholics.  Protestants, 
and  Jews.  They  are  Masons.  Blka.  and 
Knights  of  Columbus.  They  are  fathers  and 
mothers,  bachelors  and  spinsters.  They  con- 
tribute  to  the  Red  Cross  and  community 
cheat  They  aie  of  fifty-odd  nationalities 
and  have  interests  in  the  welfare  of  people 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  na- 
tionalists and  tnternatlonalists.  In  a  word, 
they  are  American  Individuals  with  minds  of 
their  own.  The  fact  that  they  or  their  fore- 
fathers migrated  to  this  country  to  further 
their  objective  of  Individualism  should  be 
conclusive  proof  that  there  is  enough  intelli- 
gence in  every  workingman  In  this  country 
to  function  Individually  without  dictation  by 
Sidney  Hillman  or  any  other  labor  leader. 

It  is  an  abcolute  insult  to  the  Intellect  and 
lEdcpendence  of  the  American  workman. 
Whether  uxilonlzsd  or  not,  to  t>e  treated  as 


though  be  were  a  alave;  something  to  be 
botight  and  sold  at  a  price.  The  price  that 
the  labor  leaders  have  for  thla  '^iU  of  goods" 
Is  patronage,  not  mainly  for  the  rank  and 
fUe.  but  patronage  for  theae  politically 
minded  labor  leaders.  Proof  of  this  atate- 
ment  is  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  these 
labor  leaders,  who  have  been  pUyUig  politics, 
especially  for  the  past  12  years,  have  received 
some  very  fine  political  appointments.  The 
reward  to  the  rank  and  file  for  this  political 
activity  has  been  a  complete  split  of  organ- 
ized labor,  a  condition  of  one  union  fighting 
another,  not  only  politically  but  economi- 
cally, which,  to  my  mind,  la  a  fine  bow-do- 
3rou-do. 

When  an  economic  group  organizes  politi- 
cally, it  forces  those  whom  they  oppose  in  a 
particular  election  to  develop  a  policy  In  self- 
defense  which  may  permanently  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  best  Interest  not  only  of  the 
group,  which  In  this  case  is  labor,  but  of  the 
country.  Samuel  Gompers  understood  this 
and  pursued  a  policy  which  strengthened 
the  labor  movement,  but  at  the  same  time 
preserved  its  American  characteristics.  He 
.did  not  commit  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  any  politi- 
cal party.  Therefore,  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
vote  of  the  worker,  whether  organized  or  not, 
carries  more  power  when  not  committed  to 
any  political  party  but  when  exercised  In 
accordance  with  the  political  desire  of  the 
indlvl-iual  worker. 

American  labor  is  not  class  consclotis.  It 
is  country  conscious.  No  American  worker 
sacrifices  his  constitutional  right  to  individ- 
ual Judgment  Just  because  he  Joins  a  labor 
union.  The  worker  knows  his  Interests  and 
realizes  that  politicians  are  long  on  prom- 
ises and  short  on  performance.  Rather  than 
depend  on  an  over-all  selection  of  a  political 
party  by  his  union  leader,  he  prefers  to  make 
his  choice  on  a  basis  of  known  achievements. 
And  he  definitely  resents  any  infringement 
on  this  American  heritage — the  right  to  vote 
In  accordance  with  individual  conscience  and 
desire.  Therefore,  It  should  te  qtilte  obvloua 
to  all  politicians  that  when  any  labor  leader 
makes  the  assertion  of  being  able  to  deliver 
the  vote  of  his  rank  and  fUc.  Just  another 
"bill  of  goods"  Is  being  sold  but  can't  be 
delivered. 

Frankly  yours, 

MaUEICZ   R.   FkANKS. 

Editor. 


Hillmao  Takes  Over  New  Deal— Farmers, 
Labor,  and  Basiaeas  Most  Meet  Tkis 
Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCOHSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  ^f>eak- 
er,  gradually  the  people  of  this  country 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  that 
exists  in  the  pernicious  activities  of  Hill- 
man, Browder,  and  the  Political  Action 
Committee.  The  tie-up  between  them 
and  the  New  Dsal  is  obvious  and  the 
ultimate  goal  sought  by  Hillman  and 
Browder  is  political  power  as  a  means 
to  control  our  economic  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  therein 
a  timely  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  Parm  Journal 
and  Paxmers'  Wile  dealing  with  thia 
subject: 


owLT  oan  ucmm  wnr 
For  long  years  people  have  heard  ard 
talked  about  tbe  Red  menac«  of  communism. 
Most  of  us  have  bad  a  vague  sort  of  an  Mca 
as  to  what  It  was  all  about.  8oap-bcx 
ipeecbee  In  Union  8g\iare.  miner  riots  in 
some  distant  city,  a  "pink*  now  and  thea 
In  tbe  public  eya,  were  bardly  enough  to 
worry  about. 

It  was  net  easy  for  an  American  to  be  dis- 
turbed, even  when  be  waa  told  that  there  are 
more  Communists  in  this  country  now  than 
were  in  Russia  when  the  Red  revolution  selzt-d 
power  over  that  nation's  180,000,000  peop.s. 
One  could  not  believe  that  such  a  little  mi- 
nority cookl  take  atet  tbe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Then  everybody  hears  that  Russia  lately 
has  been  veering  away  from  the  Cosnmunist 
doctrines.  Forgotten  have  been  the  whole- 
sale killing  and  uprooting  of  the  thrifty  "Ku- 
lak" families  who  wanted  to  stay  on  their 
farms.  Forgotten  have  been  the  wholesale 
murders  of  tboee  vrtio  disagreed  with  the 
Communist  dictatorship.  Our  minds  ha%e 
been  more  occupied  with  admiration  for  tbe 
gallant  flphtlng  Russians  who  have  beaten 
down  the  German  night  in  the  East. 

MeanwbUe  Red  radicals,  far  from  the  war 
fronts,  have  been  steadily  penetrating  Into 
places  of  power  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  pushed  into  controlling  offices  of  many 
labor  unions,  notably  In  the  C.  I.  O.  From 
behind  respectable  fronts  they  have  erected 
propaganda  organizations  to  befuddle  and 
confuse  the  natural  loyalties  of  Americans  to 
American  principles  of  frcedcm.  Their  key 
men  have  pushed  into  the  radio  and  movies. 
Their  writers  review  our  books  and  distort 
the  meaning  of  our  news.  They  have  sought 
particularly  to  prevent  the  foreign -bom  In 
the  city  masses  from  acquiring  the  Ameri- 
canism which  most  of  us  absorbed  at  home 
and  at  scbool. 

Steadily  the  Red  and  radical  push  baa  ad- 
vanced In  America.  Some  time  back  the 
F.  B.  I.  submitted  to  Federal  department 
heads  the  names  of  1,597  Government  em- 
ployees who  had  been  identified  with  Ccm- 
munlst-front  otganiaatlons.  A  few  were 
fired:  most  are  stlU  holding  positions.  They 
will  be  found  claealfled  as  chief  economlita, 
senior  editors,  senior  attorneys,  and  on  down. 
Further  up  they  have  sympathizers  and  col- 
laborators. 

These  supporters  of  alien  ideas  are  no  small 
power  in  national  politics.  In  New  York  they 
organized  the  American  Labor  Party.  In  1940 
this  radical  party  cast  417,000  votes  for  its 
nominee,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Ur  Hooae- 
▼elfs  plurality  In  New  York  waa  234.000;  the 
radical  front  gave  him  the  electoral  vote  of 
that  often  deciaive  State. 

Now  tbe  United  SUtes  discovers  that  a 
Russian-bom  radical,  20  years  old  before  he 
came  to  this  cotmtry.  has  become  the  cut- 
standing  political  boas.  Known  as  Sidney 
Hillman.  this  ruthless  labor  caar  beads  the 
C.  1.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  At  h'.a 
command  is  a  campaign  fund  of  five  or  six 
million  dollars,  mcM-e  than  either  national 
party  organisation  will  have. 

Sitting  In  a  rich  suite  atop  a  Cbleaffo  ho- 
tel during  the  D«nocratk:  convention,  ad- 
ney  Hillman  saw  the  Vice  President  d  the 
Nation,  Cabinet  members,  and  Senators  come 
to  consult  his  wishes.  Den>tte  bis  outwsrd 
support,  he  is  generally  credited  with  hav- 
ing helped  the  »eeident  to  plow  Itr.  Wal- 
uicm  under.  Certain  It  ia  that  Hillman  ve- 
toed, the  President  bimaef  on  Mr.  Booee- 
velt's  second  choice  for  a  running  mate, 
former  Justice  Bymea.  and  compelled  the 
convention  to  accept  Tkumau.  the  Pender- 
gast  prot^g^. 

Will  Sidney  ttllman's  Red  minority  be- 
come tbe  dominant  power  In  American  af- 
fairs? They  have  but  one  more  atep  to 
take — on  November  7.  Win  farmeri  ard 
business  people,  as  well  as  labor,  take  their 
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cTders  ths  n*xt  4  years  from  these  alien- 
rooted  groups? 

The  corrupt  machine  bosses  of  the  big 
cities  are  Joined  with  Hillman  In  his  drive 
for  supreme  power.  The  honest.  Independ- 
ent Democrats  of  America  are  left  without  a 
party. 

The  deepest  issue  of  the  campaign  is  clear. 
Wiil  Americans  run  America? 


A  Stndj  in  Stature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THV  HOUSE  OP  METHMINTATIVZS 

Tue$dav,  August  29.  i944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavf  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  other  Station  WEVD, 
Wednesday.  August  23. 1944: 

TlM  UdM  of  history  art  rushing  in  upon  ua 
With  bewtldartng  urgtncy.  Bach  hour,  taeb 
Btoaent  la  prtgruint  with  tbt  fata  of  na« 
tlons.  culminating  either  in  a  world  sturdy 
In  safety  or  consumed  in  cbaoa.  At  Just  such 
m  tUnt.  the  electorate  of  the  United  States 
Is  aaked  to  ehooaa  Its  leader.  Our  country 
has  grown  In  maturity,  ready  to  take  ita 
ahare  In  world  responsibility,  deliberative 
and  raflaetlve.  History  is  challenging  and  wa 
will  accept  tha  challenge.  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  tha  dead  and  the  maimed  who  In  fighting 
and  dying  have  shown  us  the  way.  I  repeat— 
and  It  Is  at  just  such  a  time — tha  electorata 
of  the  United  States  Is  asked  to  choose  Its 
leader. 

It  la  significant  to  state  that  If  our  great 
alliaa.  Russia.  China,  and  Xngland.  were  to 
hold  elections  now,  the  present  leaders  of 
Ihose  countrlea.  Stalin,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and 
drafrtllll  would  be  reuined  in  office  by  over- 
whelming votes.  As  Quentin  Reynolds  puts 
It.  they  "may  not  know  the  game  of  base  ball 
very  well,  but  they  know  it  well  enough  to 
follow  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  game  which 
la — never  remove  a  pitcher  while  he  la  pitch- 
ing a  winning  game."  Pranklla'D.  Roosevelt 
la  pitching  a  winning  game. 

We  know  the  qualities  we  demand  for  the 
cfllce  of  President — vision,  imagination,  cour- 
age, concern  for  humanity,  humility.  We 
want  a  man  quick,  and  keen,  and  clean  In 
thought  and  deed.  We  demand  a  man  re- 
apccted  among  bis  peers,  a  man  at  home  In 
the  White  House  and  at  home  in  the  world. 

We  are  asked  to  chooae  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Dewey,  to  lead  us 
from  war  to  peace,  from  the  manxifacture  of 
guns  to  the  manufacture  of  consumers' 
noods.  from  induction  into  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  our  men  and  women  to  the  orderly 
procMalon  of  civilian  Jobs  for  all  who  seek 
employment.  We  are  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Dewey  for  the  supreme  posts  of  Chief  of 
State,  Chief  of  Foreign  Relations.  Chief 
Executive,  and  Commander  in  Chief.  We 
are  asked  to  choose  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Dewey  to  guide  xis  In 
the  Intricacies  of  the  International  maze  and 
to  help  us  achieve  our  aspirations  of  a  dtvable 
peace  through  world  cooperation. 

Let's  measure  the  men.  cue  of  whom  win 
occupy  the  highest  elective  office  we  the 
people  offer.  What  sagacity,  what  breadth 
cf  knowledge,  what  leadership  has  Governor 
Dewey  displayed?  His  most  common  com* 
ment  has  been  "no  comment."  With  Ton 
X>awey  it  U  the  case  of  •'silence  Is  tha  best 
••aolv*  for  him  wIm  distrust*  himself." 
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We  are  asked  to  commi ; 
leadership  of  a  man  whose 
exposure    restrains    every 
If  he  has  a  spontaneous 
tion  to  a  principle  of 
not  trust  us  to  examine 
descends    to   labelling    t 
Chief's  conference  with 
•'the      President's      holld^ 
handedness  in  dealing  wit  > 
fairs  Is  painfully  apparei  t 
unsavory  rumors  atwut 
Conferences    and    tried 
semblance  of  factual 
Secr#>tary  of  State  Hull  to 
denial  to  clear   the  a 
Dewey  created.    He  tried 
Ban  note  which  was  wboll; 
was  cracked  over  the 
who  washes  his  hands 
Dewey  tactics.    Dewey 
by   speaking   of   "recent 
York  Times  editorial  said 
upon  him  to  put  his  cardi 
Identify     tha     recent 
Dtwey  could  not  do  to 
figment  of  his  Imaginatioi 

I  question  also  the  cl 
when  I  point  to  his 
tlonlsra.      On   the  laat 
sought  tha  FfMldency, 
of  us  art  agreed  that  thli 
•end  men   to  fight  In 
keep  out  of  the  war  In 
lican  Party  la  firmly  o| 
tion    In    this    war 
memory  is  very  short-llvt  I 

The  Job  of  President 
man  In  tha  blu*  aarge 
risen   above   politics   In 
Issue.      He  could  hava 
York  State  service  men 
tion  to  merchant  marine 
worker!  abroad— to  cast 
feared  a  maximum  vote 
obstructive  soldiers'  vote 
city  of  the  Pedersl  ballot 

What   Is   the   Impress 
vpon  ths  psopls  of  the 
felt  that  ha  seeks  the 
of  any  compulsion  to  serte 
us  feel  that  the  needs  o 
streets  are  hla  concern? 
he  warm?     Is  he 
spire  confidence?      Does 
tion?     What  forcefulness 

Do   our   times   call   for 
burrowing,     small-paced 
Dewey,  intent  upon  his 
orlng  or   for   the  stride, 
the     resourceful     leaders!  i 
Roosevelt?  ^ 

In  word  and  execution 
velt  stirred  and  challenge^ 
has  vision.     He  has 
not  operate  In  vacuum 
of  government  so  that  each 
child  could  understand 
the  whole  country  looked 
tion  In  the  throes  of  its 
presalon,  "I  see  millions  of 
live  on  incomes  so  meage' 
family  disaster  bangs  over 
I  see  millions  whose  daily 
farm  continue  under  cone 
decent  by  a  so-called 
century  ago.    I  see  millioni 
recreation,   and   the 
their  lot  and  the  lot  of 
millions  lacking  the  meanj 
ucts  of  farm  and  factory 
denying  work  and  produ<^ 
other  millions.     •     • 
that  I  paint  you  that 
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If  I  know  aught  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
ovir  Nation,  we  will  not  listen  to  comfort, 
opportunism,  and  timidity.  We  will  carry 
on."  The  spirit  and  the  purpose  and  the 
enthusiasm  were  there.  They  were  trans- 
lated into  acttialities  by  such  measures  as  the 
bank  holiday,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act,  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Frazier- 
Lemke  law  for  debt-burdened  farmers,  the 
National  Housing  Authority,  the  social-se- 
curity law.  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  guarantees  your  savinga 
and  mine.  The  domestic  crises  that  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  a  people  is  not  easily  for- 
gotten nor  Is  the  man  who  dared  to  act. 

Within  the  country  Roosevelt  worked  to 
repair  a  shattered  economy  while  from  with- 
out revertjerated  the  thunder  of  guns.  With 
ths  Nation,  divided  and  uncertain,  half- 
awsrs  of  the  danger  yet  clinging  to  ths 
"splendid  Isolation."  the  President  saw  that 
danger  clearly.  In  1037,  In  Chicago,  he  aald, 
"Let  no  one  Imaglns  that  America  will  at* 
cape,  that  It  may  sxpsct  msrcy,  that  this 
Wcstsm  Hsmlsphsrs  will  not  bs  at- 
tacked. •  •  •  Ths  psscs,  ths  freedom, 
and  the  security  of  BO  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  ths  world  Is  bsing  Jsopsrdlssd 
by  ths  remslning  10  psresnt." 

It  la  well  to  remind  my  sudlsncs  that 
Dewey  was  most  vociferous  In  denouncing 
Roosevelt  for  his  espousal  of  the  cauas  of 
Russia.  Dewey  branded  ths  recognition  of 
Soviet  Russia  as  "most  unfortunate."  Hs 
branded  lend-lease  to  Russia  as  "fuzzy 
minded." 

Reading  all  of  Dewey's  speeches  now.  and 
his  speeches  on  the  other  occasion  when  hs 
S'jugbt  the  Presidency,  one  gets  the  feeling 
of  "confusion  worse  confounded."  They 
abound  in  contradictions  and  reversals.  His 
viewa  are  as  brittle  as  glass, 

Hs  scoffed  at  Roosevelt's  appeal  for  ths 
production  of  AO.OOO  airplanes.  Hs  said  ths 
figure  was  fantastic  and  that  we  could  not 
poaalbly  produce  that  many  airplanes.  "It 
will  take  a  plant  about  four  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  our  present  plant.  •  *  • 
It  would  take  at  least  4  years  to  accomplUh 
this."  ^ 

He  had  a  rather  Lilliputian  Idea  of  what 
American  ingenuity  and  bralna  and  brawn 
could  accomplish.  If  he  had  such  little  faith 
In  America,  concomitantly  we  miut  have  lit- 
tle faith  In  him. 

Today  Roosevelt  leads  a  country  to  victory. 
A  country  was  converted  into  an  arsenal  of 
democracy.  The  economy  of  the  Nation  that 
could  so  easily  break  in  the  emergency  was 
preserved.  Roosevelt  has  captured  the  im- 
agination of  all  free-thinking  peoples  abroad. 
He  is  not  overshadowed  in  the  council  of 
mighty  men  like  ChurchUl,  Stalin,  Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

These  are  the  two  men.  History  has  al- 
ready marked  one  for  its  pages.  The  other 
has  chosen  to  be  compared  with  him.  It  is 
not  a  happy  comparison  for  Governor  Dewey. 
The  Job  of  President  demands  the  stature  ot 
a  Roosevelt.    A  Dewey  will  not  do. 


Centinaance  of  Lend-lease  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicmcAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing United  Press  release: 

p.  D.  Wants  Lend-Leask  Am  CoMTtNUO 
Atter  Nazis'  Defeat 

President  Roosevelt  Informed  Congress  to- 
day that  lend-lease  shipments  to  the  Allies 
reached  a  total  of  $28,270,000,000  on  July  1 
and  urged  that  the  program  be  continued 
after  the  defeat  of  Germany  to  insure  • 
speedier  victory  over  Japan. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  report  referred  significantly 
to  the  "ultimate"  accounting  of  lend-lease 
and — taking  a  slant  abaent  from  previous 
reports — stressed  that  the  program's  value 
never  could  be  measured  "In  any  dollar  fig- 
ures." It  can  be  measured  "only  in  terms  of 
the  battles  won.  the  millions  of  enemy  troops 
killed  and  captured,  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  saved,"  the  report  said. 

•ATS  strecassis  out  to  aid 

In  apparent  rsfsrence  to  recent  discus- 
sions on  whether  lend-lsaas  ootild  not  bs 
halted  after  ths  war  In  Europe  ends,  Ut. 
Booasvelt  wsmsd  In  his  alxtsentb  report  to 
Congress : 

"Ws  should  not  psrmlt  any  wsaksnlng  of 
this  systsm  of  combined  war  supply  to  delay 
final  victory  s  slngls  day  or  to  cost  unnsoss- 
ssrUy  the  life  of  one  American  boy." 

Lend-leaas  has  helped  raiss  ths  prospect 
of  eomplets  victory  "sooner  than  ws  had 
hopsd,"  ths  Chief  Executive  said,  pointing 
out  that  ths  $38,370,000,000  cost  of  ths  pro- 
gram thus  far  represented  but  IS  percent 
of  all  United  States  war  spending. 

"Until  the  unconditional  surrender  of  both 
Japan  and  Germany,"  be  said,  "ws  should 
oontlnus  ths  lend-leass  program  on  what- 
ever seals  la  necessary  to  make  the  combined 
striking  power  of  all  the  United  Nations 
against  our  enemies  as  overwhelming  and 
$s  effective  as  ws  can  maks  It." 

Ths  present  lend-leass  law  ezplrss  Juns  80. 
1948.  unlsss  terminated  soonsr  by  Oongrsss. 

AMOVNTS  LISTtO 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  report  listed  these  principal 
recipients  of  lend-leass  aid:  Great  Britain. 
$0,331,649,000;  Russia,  $8,931,944,000;  Mediter- 
ranean theater  (Italy  and  southern  Prance), 
$3,070,829,000;  India  and  China.  $1.402436,- 
000;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  $1,011,888,- 
000,  and  Latin-American  countries,  $171,970,- 
000. 

Actual  lend-lease  shipments,  including 
some  others  to  other  countries,  totaled  $21,- 
634370,000  on  July  1,  the  President  reported, 
but  this  did  not  Include  other  goods  or  serv- 
ices In  transit  or  awaiting  shipment  under 
lend-lease. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  again  stressed  that  lend- 
lease  Is  not  a  one-way  proposition.  Not  only 
have  the  AUles  suppUed  about  $3,000,000,000 
In  reverse  aid,  he  said,  but  they  "have  been 
called  upon  to  give  more  In  Uvea,  In  destruc- 
tion to  their  homelands,  and  In  the  sttflerlng 
of  their  people." 

Hla  report  showed  that  United  States  lend- 
lease  aid  through  the  3  months  ending  June 
30  totaled  $4,045,000,000,  thus  falling  slightly 
below  the  record  of  $4,239,000,000  in  the  first 
8  months  of  this  year. 

Shipmenta  to  the  principal  war  theaters 
have  Included: 

United  Kingdom:  Over  6,000  planes  and 
over  9,900  tanks. 

Mediterranean:  4.800  planes,  5,100  tanka 
and  73,000  trucks  and  other  motor  vehicles. 

The  eastern  front:  More  than  11.000  planes, 
900,000  trucks  and  other  military  motor  ve- 
hicles, 339  locomotives,  1,640  flatcars,  934,000 
miles  of  field  telephone  wire,  and  325,000  field 
telephones. 

Southwest  Pacific:  Almost  5,000  planes  and 
almost  8,000  tanks. 


Statement  by  Under  Secretary  of  Stat* 
Edward  R.  Stettinias,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  KEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RQ>REBENTAT1VES 

Tuesday,  August  29. 1944 

Mr,  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speat:r,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
Issued  by  the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tiniua,  Jr.,  Under  Secretary  of  State  and 
chairman  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives, at  the  informal  conversations 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  on  the  general  na- 
ture of  an  international  organization  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security: 

There  has  bssn  soms  mlsundsrstsndlng 
sbout  ths  rsssons  for  rstlcsncs  in  rsgard  to 
our  joint  discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
concerning  sn  International  organisation  to 
prsvsnt  war  and  ssours  pesos. 

The  preliminary  discussions  which  are  now 
taking  place  thars  sre  exploratory  and  de- 
signed to  reach  a  common  understanding. 
Bmbarrassment  would  ensue  to  the  confer- 
ring governments  if  piecemeal  reporu  of  ex- 
preasiona  of  views  advancad  from  day  to  day 
were  construed  as  reprssentlng  unalterable 
positions  or  as  having  a  binding  effect.  I 
am  sure  that  anyone  who  gives  the  subject 
careful  consideration  will  understand  thla. 

It  has  always  been  recognized,  throughout 
the  whole  history  of  the  United  States,  that 
an  expression  of  opinions  In  confidence  Is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  successful  pro- 
oedure  in  the  preliminary  work  Involved  In 
reaching  agreements. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Cotutltutlonal  Con- 
vention of  1787  right  down  to  ths  present, 
private  diacussions  havs  always  prscsded 
public  snnouncements. 

In  cur  national  political  conventions  the 
committees  hold  public  hearings  but  they 
go  into  executive  sessions  to  draft  tha  plat- 
forms of  the  parties. 

In  the  halls  of  the  Congress  matters  are 
referred  to  committees  which  hold  public 
hearings  and  obtain  the  vlewa  of  various 
elements,  but  the  committees  then  go  Into 
executive  session  and  draft  documents  which 
are  submitted  to  the  appropriate  house  of 
Congress.  Such  Is  the  practice  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  of  all  the  conomlttees  of  each  house  of 
Congress. 

The  object  of  this  procedure  Is  to  obtain  a 
calm  exchange  of  views  as  a  contributing 
factor  to  eventual  agreement  expressive  of 
the  ideas  upon  which  those  responsible  have 
been  able  to  formulate     concurrence. 

The  conversations  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  are 
no  different  In  this  recpect  from  any  other 
conference  except  that  In  this  Instance  It  Is 
a  matter  of  International  as  well  as  of  do- 
mestic concern. 

The  representatives  of  the  other  agencies 
of  our  government  Invested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion with  authority  over  these  matters  have 
been  and  are  being  consulted  and  kept  thor- 
oughly Informed  of  developments. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  the  heads  of  the 
three  delegations  will  Join  In  Issuing  state- 
ments which  will  carry  Information  about 
the  progress  of  the  discussions.  These  state- 
ments will  necessarily  be  general  In  form. 
To  go  beyond  this  and  describe  the  discus- 
sions In  detail  would  be  not  only  discourteous 
but  improper  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 


representativea  of  other  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  Conference  must  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  consult  their  own  govern- 
ments before  "mieetings  of  minds"  can  bs 
arrived  at. 

It  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  thers 
remain  to  be  held  the  impending  converaa- 
tions  with  the  Chinese.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  toward  giving  full  consideration 
to  all  suggestions  which  may  be  advanced  by 
the  several  governments  engaged  at  thla  stage 
in  the  formulating  of  common  proposals  the 
participanta  in  the  present  oonveraations 
should  continue  to  maintain  open  minds 
as  regards  a  common  progreas  until  oppor- 
tunity has  developed  to  discuss  with  tha 
Chinese  delegation  the  approach  of  their 
Government  to  the  subject  and  to  bring 
the  views  of  all  the  delegations  into  a 
common  allnemcnt. 

Before  any  binding  commitments  are  mads 
there  will  be  full  opportunity  for  public  dis- 
cussion. As  Secretary  of  State  OordsU  Hull 
said  so  well  at  the  opening  of  tha  oonvsrsa- 
tions: 

"It  is  ths  intention  of  the  Oovsrnmsnt  of 
the  United  States  that  after  similar  constilta- 
tlons  with  ths  Oovsrnmsnt  of  China  ths  con- 
clusions reached  wll  bs  oommunieated  to  ths 
Oovemmsnts  oi  ail  ths  United  Nations  and 
of  other  psaos-loving  nations. 

"It  Is  our  further  thought  that  as  soon 
as  practlcabis  these  conclusions  will  bs  mads 
available  to  the  peoples  of  our  countries  and 
of  all  countries  for  public  study  and  dsbate." 


Show-DowB  oa  the  Home  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroainA 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  RBPRKSBNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  herewith 
an  article  written  by  myself  which  ap* 
peared  in  the  Progressive  of  Madison, 
Wis.,  on  Monday,  August  7,  1944 : 

SHOW-DOWN  on  THE  Boicx  Feomt 
(By  Jeekt  Voorhis) 

We  know  now  that  when  the  Armistice 
was  signed  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
No.  1  Gerfaiany  did  not  lecognlze  that  aha 
had  been  defeated.  There  were  good  reasons 
for  thla.  Whatever  the  military  situation 
may  have  been,  the  Germans  knew  that  their 
great  monopoly  Industries  were  in  as  strong 
a  position  as  ever.  They  knew  the  methods 
that  they  proposed  to  use  to  form  cartels 
with  French.  British,  and  American  firms 
would  be  successful  in  tlirottling  production 
in  the  other  nations  and  could  be  employed 
by  these  powerful  German  corporations  in 
preparation  for  the  next  war. 

We  also  know,  or  ought  to  know  by  this 
time,  that  during  the  present  war  these  same 
German  forces  have  not  been  idle.  We 
know  that  there  are  those  people  In  America 
who  will  aay — off  the  record  at  least — that 
"after  aU,  Hjalmar  Schacht  Is  not  such  a  bad 
fellow."  We  know  Schacht  has  been  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  In  Switaerland  and 
is  very  close  to  the  so-called  Bank  of  Inter- 
national Settlements.  We  know  that  the 
report  of  that  Bank  of  International  Settle- 
ments on  poet- war  arrangements  in  Europe 
was  hailed  with  Joy  aU  through  Germany, 
but  was  very  coldly  received  In  ths  demo- 
cratic countrlea. 
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To  »  great  extent,  then,  the  question  as  to 
whether  Amerlcs  and  her  allies  will  really 
win  the  war  or  not  depends  upon  what  their 
policy  is  with  regard  to  the  great  economic 
problems,  especially  in  regard  to  monopolies 
•nd  cartels.  We  are  now  fashioning  the 
molds  into  which  the  world  of  the  days 
titer  this  war  will  be  poured.  The  policies 
we  allow  to  come  Into  being  now  while  the 
war  Is  still  In  prcjgress  will  inevitably  have 
far-reaching  influence  in  shaping  the  kind  of 
world  In  which  our  children  will  live.  There 
•r*  many  things  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  circumstances  we  cannot  do. 

A  KAJOB  CAUSC  OT  WAS 

For  one  thing,  we  cannot  Interfere  with 
maximum  production  for  the  war.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  la  necessary  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  that  purpose  must  be  done.  But 
the  time  is  already  long  overdue  when  we 
shoxild  most  seriously  consider  the  Increas- 
ing power  of  domestic  monopoly  and  even 
of  international  cartels  in  the  economic 
•trucixire. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first 
la  that  monopoly  has  proven  a  far  more 
serious  obstacle  to  all-out  war  production 
than  any.  except  thos*  in  the  very  inner 
circle  of  the  war  program,  realize.  True, 
prograw  has  been  made  and  bottlenecks  have 
bMB  brolMn — in  some  instances,  be  It  said 
to  their  credit,  by  men  who  have  come  into 
Oovernment  service  straight  out  of  some  of 
the  biggest  monopoly  corporations  in  the 
cotintry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 
BMBopoly  not  only  remains,  but  has  unques- 
tionably been  greatly  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  war  conditions  and  the  necessities  of  war 
production. 

Therefore  It  is  Imperative  that  we  chart 
our  present  and  post-war  course  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  that  greatest  of  all  dangers  to 
free  democratic  Institutions,  namely,  closely 
held,  private  monopoly  power.  Throughout 
the  y—n  America  has  prided  herself  on  being 
ft  land  of  opportunity,  a  land  of  enterprlst, 
•  land  where  men  with  ideas  could  put  thoss 
Into  tffMt.  build  prosperous  buslnsssss. 
largs  and  anall,  inerrass  the  supply  of 
•▼•llaM*  goods  and   benefit  their  country 

•reby. 

Th«  growth  of  monopoly  power,  partku- 
larljr  U  It  has  International  connections,  spells 
ths  doom  of  such  an  America.  I  say  thsss 
things  becat4s«  the  whole  purpose  of  monop- 
oly is  to  gain  a  siiiBciently  great  degrss  of 
control  over  production  to  control  the  output 
and  tbs  supply  of  a  product.  The  purpose 
of  such  control  in  turn  is  to  maintain  artlfl- 
clal  price  levels. 

The  philosophy  of  scarcity  which  is  Inher- 
ent In  monopoly  can  have  onlv  one  result 
In  the  long  run — Impoverishment  of  the 
Nation.  For  full  and  unlimited  production 
Is  the  only  means  of  increasing  real  wealth. 
Indeed  international  monopoly  power  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  scarcities  which 
have  caused  us  so  much  difBculty  with  re- 
gard to  rubber,  tin.  steel,  copper,  and  alxunl- 
ntmi. 

I  could  go  further  and  show  how  It  was 
that  this  philosophy  of  scarcity,  restricting 
production  in  nation  after  nation.  Insisting 
upon  the  levying  of  higher  and  higher  tariff 
barriers,  parceling  out  world  trade  and  carv- 
ing up  world  markets  into  preserves  which 
were  closed  to  competitors — how  these  devel- 
opments in  the  period  after  World  War  No.  1 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  present  war  and 
were,  along  with  the  aggression  of  the  Fascist 
countries,  the  cause  of  this  conflict. 

The  effects  of  monopoly  fall  with,  especial 
force  upon  the  farm  population  of  our  coun- 
try. For  years  Americans  have  wondered  why 
It  was  that  agricxilture  received  such  an  un- 
justly small  proportion  of  the  national  In- 
come. But  the  reason  has  never  been  far  to 
seek.  Through  the  years  agriculture  has  re- 
mained predominantly  a  competitive  indiis- 
try.    By  and  large,  only  throvigh  the  forma- 
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tlon  of  cooperatives  have 
to  protect  themselves  against 
in  prices  for  their  crops 
harvest. 

SQXrXZZINO  THX  T^JLii:. 

This  has   been   true 
sometimes  millions,   of 
marketing  the  same  crop 
and  because  purchasers 
position  to  compel  farmen 
one  another  in  the  sale 
lower  and  lower  prices. 

Meanwhile,    Item    after 
farmers  had  to  buy — tractors 
ery,  fertilizer,  feed,  seed 
products  themselves — have 
at  prices  fixed  by  monopoli^tl 
market.     But   for   govern 
the   same    thing   would 
charges  for  railroad 
governmental  yardsticks, 
triclty  to  the   farmer  wo\4ld 
exorbitant   cost    exacted 
monopolistic  power  of  prl^^te 

Selling  in  a  market, 
by  monopolistic  buyers  abh 
of  his  crops  far  below  ever 
of  production,  and  buyin 
prices  controlled  by  the 
regard  to  real  values,  it 
that  the  farmers  of  America 
obtain  their  fair  share  ol 
throughout  the  years.    Th 
son  why  farm  tenancy  has 
as  It  has  in  America,  ths 
Congress   attempts   from 
wresUe  with  the  agricultural 
more  definite  long-run 

It    is   perhaps    slgnlficai 
financial  agencies — the 
Burance  companies — whlcl" 
of  monopoly  power  in 
quently  the  landlords  of 
have  lost  ownership  of  thei 
operation    of   monopoly 
economy. 
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In  his  very  able  report  t< 
mittee   on  Post-War 
Planning  of  ths  Senate 
Senate    Documsnt    106, 
O'Manomst,  of  Wyoming, 
wbleh  eomparss  ths  total 
of  ths  48  Statss  of  ths 
ssssts  of  34  corporations  in 
Ing  assets  of  a  billion 

It  Is  Interesting  to 
assesssd  property   valuatl 
States  amounts  altogether 
and  the  total  assets  of  th 
more  than  half  that  sum 
000.000.     There   are  only 
Union  which  have  assessec 
than  the  total  assets  of  the 
Insurance  Co.,  which 
000. 

Only  10  States  have  asse^ 
American   Telephone   & 
Chase  National  Bank,  or 
Insurance  Co.,  all  of  which 
assets    between    (4.500 
000.000. 

The  greatest  nonfinanc^l 
the  country,  second  only 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  coi 
almost    every    conceivable 
in  all  to  $2,200,000,000. 
Steel  Corporation  is  close 
120,000.000.     The    total 
valuation  of  the  States 
Vermont,  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico  falls  to  equal 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

I    know   about    those 
which   tell   us  that   after 
crime,    that    huge 
responsible  for  much  of 
Tance  which  has  been  ma<te 
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that  the  management  of  these  corporations 
is  becoming  more  enlightened  as  time  goes 
on.  These  ideas  have  lulled  America  into 
inaction  long  enough  We  are  right  up 
against  the  decision  which  will  determine 
the  future  course  of  our  country  for  cen- 
turies to  come. 

Either  we  are  going  to  hug  monopoly  to 
our  bosom  and  run  up  the  white  fiag  and 
say  that  the  public  Interest  has  to  be  pro- 
tected in  some  other  way  than  by  the  free 
activity  of  trjly  competitive  btisiness.  or 
else  we  have  to  face  this  problem  and  do 
something  about  it. 

There  are  fields  of  business  where  monop- 
oly is  inevitable,  indeed  where  It  is  the 
only  sensible  form  of  organization.  These 
are  the  fields  of  public  utilities,  communi- 
cations, and  to  some  extent  transportation. 
There  is  only  one  answer  here,  only  one  way 
in  which  the  public  interest  can  ultimately 
be  served.  That  answer  is  the  publicly 
owned  yardstick. 

Regulation  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  And  while  I  do  not  advocate  that 
public  agencies.  Federal,  State,  or  local,  im- 
mediately take  over  the  entire  business  in 
these  fields  of  natural  monopoly,  I  certainly 
do  advocate  that  enough  of  them  be  owned 
and  operated  by  public  bodies  to  inject  Into 
the  business  the  elements  of  true  compe- 
tition and  of  abundant  supply  at  the  low- 
est economically  sound  cost. 

There  are  other  fields  in  which  monopoly 
has  already  grown  so  great  that  one  finds  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  agency  other  than 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  bs 
powerful  enough  to  cops  with  the  situation. 
One  of  these  industries  Is  oil,  about  which  I 
have  on  numerous  occasions  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  great  length,  but 
I  wUh  to  reemphftsize  the  absolute  neceeslty 
of  action  which  can  be  effective  in  either  pro- 
tecting the  opportunity  of  truly  Independent 
corporations  to  exist  In  the  oil  Industry,  or 
else  can  protect  the  public  Interest  through 
government  lUelf— by  means  of  public  own- 
ership of  pipe  lines,  for  example, 

TNI  BASIC  DtCtSIOtr 

Ths  record  of  the  Congrecs  so  far  on  this 
mattsr  is  not  ons  from  which  ws  can  taks 
much  encouragement.  Indeed,  ons  of  the 
last  acta  of  the  House  before  it  recessed  June 
as  was  to  pass  a  bill  completely  exempting  the 
huge  business  of  Insurance  from  all  the  anti- 
trust laws.  This  bill  was  excused  on  ths 
ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  de- 
claring Insurance  to  be  interstate  commerce 
created  a  serious  problem  in  the  industry. 
But  there  were  many  other  ways  that  this 
problem  could  have  been  met  and  solved,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  offered  in  the  nature  of 
amendments  to  the  bill  when  it  went  through 
the  House.  These  methods  would  not  have 
had  the  effect  of  exempting  insurance  from 
all  the  antitrust  laws. 

True,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
has  been  created  by  Congress  and  is  now  un- 
der Maury  Maverick  doing  excellent  work. 
But  on  the  whole  Congress  has  shied  away 
from  any  of  Its  forthright  action  which  is 
required  to  reduce  the  power  of  monopoly.  It 
has  not  authorized  a  real  investigation  of 
monopoly  in  the  petroleum  industry.  It  has 
let  governmental  policy  through  the  Petro- 
leum Administration  for  War  be  dictated  by 
the  major  oil  companies.  It  has  not  passed 
a  resolution  introduced  by  myself  to  make  a 
thorough  Inquiry  into  this  entire  problem  of 
the  power  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

Even  the  question  of  pipeline  ownership, 
a  key  to  major  oil  company  control,  has 
been  pretty  much  left  alone.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  war  program  build  up  the  power 
of  monopoly  more  than  ever  and  we  are 
new  witnessing  a  situation  where  unless 
present  tendencies  are  sharply  changed,  there 
will  be  nothing  in  the  congressional  pro- 
gram for  the  reoonveislon  period  which  will 
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be  calculated   to   protect   small   enterprise 
and  pull  the  teeth  of  monopoly  and  cartels. 

PSNDINO  UOISLATK'K 

Senator  OliiAHONxr  and  m:f8elf  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  requlie  registration 
of  all  cartel  agreements  eni.ered  into  by 
any  American  corporation.  This  has  not 
been  passed.  Neither  has  my  bUl  to  make 
It  illegal  and  an  action  in  resiraint  of  trade 
for  the  owner  of  a  patent  to  refuse  a  rea- 
sonable offer  for  its  use  or  to  enter  into  a 
patent  agreement  which  restrltts  production. 
With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  particularly  property  in  Govern- 
ment-owned plants,  the  progrim  so  far  has 
been  to  leave  in  the  hands  o:f  Mr.  WiUiam 
Clayton,  a  former  Liberty  Leaguer,  almost 
complete  discriminatory  powei-  to  do  as  he 
sees  fit.  I  have  Introduced  two  bills  on  this 
subject,  portions  of  which  I  liiould  like  to 
quote  to  readers  of  the  Progressive.  One  is 
H.  R.  5082.  which  lays  down  a  policy  for  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property  in  the  following 
language: 

"Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declaied  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  all  surplus 
governmental  property  in  eucli  manner  as— 
"(a)  to  secure  for  the  Government  and  Its 
taxpayers  the  maximum  practical  return 
from  the  sale  of  such  property; 

"(b)  to  cavise  such  property  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable number  of  citizens  of  ths  United 
SUtes; 

"(c)  to  prevent  any  such  i)roperty  being 
employed  aa  an  opportunity  for  profiteering 
by  anyone; 

"(d)  to  offer  euch  property  for  sale,  wher- 
ever practicable,  in  small  enough  quantities 
or  lots  to  enable  veterans,  imall  business, 
farmers,  and  similar  purchasers  to  have  full 
opportunity  to  purchase  portions  of  It, 

"8»c.  9.  All  property  hsvlnf;  been  declared 
to  be  in  surplus  shall  at  regular  Intervals 
be  catalogued  by  the  Director  with  the  ad- 
▼Ice  and  asslstancs  of  ths  Board  and  sult- 
abls  arrangemsnu  shall  be  made  to  dU- 
semlnate  such  infonpatlon  In  the  wideet 
possible  manner  throughoun  the  country. 
Such  oatalogtM  ihall  contain  as  accurate 
information  m  powlble  concerning  each  Item 
together  with  the  price  at  which  euch  lt«m 
Is  to  be  sold  to  direct  purettssers  from  the 
Oorernment  and  the  allowat»le  mark-up  for 
resale.  It  ahall  be  unlawful  to  resell  sur- 
plus property  for  any  price  :n  excess  of  ths 
allowable  mark-up." 

I  also  have  another  bill,  of  which  men- 
tion has  briefly  been  nuide  In  the  columns 
of  the  Progressive,  which  wo-Jld  require  that 
before  Government-owned  jrfants  could  be 
sold,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would  have  to  make  cer- 
Uin  that  its  sale  did  not  fxirther  a  monop- 
olUtlc  situation  and  under  which  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  would  like- 
wise have  veto  power  over  such  sales  if  In 
Its  opinion  they  would  contribute  to  In- 
creasing monopoly  power. 

This  bill  provides  that  where  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant  cannot  be  sold  without 
Increasing  monopoly  power.  It  Is  to  be  leased 
for  private  operation  on  cciUdltlon  that  its 
capacity  must  be  used  at  le:ist  up  to  76  per- 
cent thereof.  I  mention  this  legislation  only 
to  show  two  things— first,  liat  there  is  be- 
fore Congress  a  conaiderabli;  body  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  effectively  <ombat  monopoly 
power  and  that,  second.  Congress  so  far  has 
not  taken  action  in  such  loglslatlon. 

VIGILAMCX  B  VITAL 

In  my  Judgment,  if  we  are  really  to  win 
this  war  for  freedom,  this  battle  against 
monopoly  and  cartels  muet  be  won  at  the 
aame  time.  Otherwise  the  world  will  drift 
Into  the  kind  of  artificial  scarcity  economy 
which,  in  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars.  cond<5mned  it  to  an- 
oUier  blood  bath. 


We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  Already 
literature  is  being  sent  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress urging  modification  or  even  outright 
repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  people  who  talk  about  the 
preservation  of  private  enterprise  and  free 
economy  are  demonstrating  at  this  very  mo- 
ment that  what  they  really  mean  by  these 
phrases  is  the  further  freedom  of  a  few 
monopolists  to  exploit  the  people  and  deny 
them  full  production,  and  to  block  the 
chance  of  any  small  biislness  men  to  enter 
certain  fields  of  Industry. 

Every  true  American  must  be  vigilant  not 
only  In  supporting  the  war  with  every  ounce 
of  his  energy,  but  also  in  fighting  this  all- 
important  home-front  battle  against  monop- 
oly and  cartels. 


Stranfe  Ckaiif e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop.  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  August 
14.  1044: 

STBANOB  CHANGX 

(By  Prank  O.  Waldrop) 

Most  remarkable  fact  about  the  President's 
Saturday  night  speech  from  Seattle,  Insofar 
as  Washington  listeners  were  concerned,  was 
not  what  he  said,  but  bow  be  said  it. 

The  voice  was  still  ths  voice  of  P.  D.  R,— 
but  how  changed.  Gone  was  tbs  old  style 
silvery  smoothness  and  easy  flowing  delivery. 
Instead,  there  was  noted  a  slow,  careful,  and 
several  timee  aotually  stumbling  delivery 
tbat  iMked  punch  and  precision. 

Stmday  morning  found  this  city  a-btizs 
with  curUMlty  as  to  what  bas  happened  to 
the  gifted  orator  who  once  made  his  promises 
sotind  so  good,  so  tr\ie.  and  so  besutlftil  on 
the  Natlon-vrtde  hook-up. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  speech,  the  most 
significant  passage  seemed  to  be  the  revela- 
tion that  insofar  as  F.  D.  R.  is  concerned,  the 
American  soldiers  and  saUors  are  fighting 
across  the  Pacific  to  restore  intact  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  the  colonies  they 
have  lost  to  the  Japanese  piecemeal  through- 
out this  century. 

There  was  also  considerable  curiosity  as  to 
what  the  President  meant  by  his  remark 
that  "We  were  not  allowed  to  fortify  Guam" 
in  the  years  preceding  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  olBcial  record  as  to  Guam  is  set  forth 
in  full  detail  to  Senate  Document  No.  202  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session. 
This  publication.  entiUed  The  Decline  and 
Renaissance  of  the  Navy.  194»-44."  was  pre- 
pared by  Senator  David  I.  Walbh,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

In  that,  on  pages  4  to  8,  the  whole  story 
of  Guam  unfolds.    It  is: 

1.  On  December  18,  1919.  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Board  recommended  that  Guam  be 
"fortified  and  garrisoned  adequate  to  its  de- 
fense against  any  force  that  cou'.d  be  brought 
against  it,"  but  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty 
of  1933  put  an  end  to  that  Idea. 

3.  On  December  27,  1938,  a  naval  survey 
laoard  headed  by  Elear  Admiral  Richard  Hep- 
bum  submitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
a  long  list  of  recommendations  for  naval  de- 
velopment from  Alaska  to  Guam  to  Florida. 


Tbe  terms  of  the  1922  treaty  were  by  then 
far  out  of  date,  and,  in  fact,  Japan  had  de- 
nounced the  1930  London  treaty  that  fol- 
lowed it. 

We  were  free  to  do  anything  we  wished 
insofar  as  treaties  were  concerned. 

3.  As  to  Guam,  the  Hepburn  report  recom- 
mended $6,000,000  he  spent  not  lor  forUflca- 
tion.  but  simply  for  harbor  dredging  and 
erection  of  a  breakwater.  Admiral  William 
Leahy,  then  chief  of  naval  operations,  said 
that  actual  fortification  of  Guam  to  repel  a 
major  attack  would  cost  $200,000,000  and 
nothing  like  that  was  Iji  anybody's  mind. 

4.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  $5,000,000  Guam  Harbor  de- 
velopment, but  on  February  23,  1939,  It  was 
stricken  from  the  list  by  a  vote  of  305  to  168 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  House  was  then  overwhelmingly  Dem- 
ocratic, of  course,  and  If  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration had  wanted  anything  done 
about  Guam,  it  could  have  held  the  line. 

But,  discloses  the  Walsh  report: 

"After  consulting  with  the  President  on 
this  item,  the  Hoiise  action  was  not  changed 
by  the  Senate." 

In  other  words,  if  P.  D.  R.  wanted  anything 
done  about  Guam,  he  didn't  ever  say  so,. and 
in  fact,  gavs  the  Senate  the  nod  to  leave 
things  alone. 


Heroic  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP    MASSAC  HUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki  in  the  Rbcomo,  Z 
wlnh  to  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Heroic  Poland,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Dally  Record,  Boston, 
Maa..  August  29, 1^44: 

Mcaon'  roLAwv 

September  1  will  be  the  anniveraary  of  one 
of  the  most  momentous  and  tragic  days 
In  the  thousand-year  history  of  Poland. 

Por  It  was  on  that  date  In  1939  when 
Eoland.  as  the  first  nation  to  defy  the  aggres- 
sions of  Adolf  Hitler,  was  attacked  by  the 
Nazi  hordes. 

The  Polish  Government  had  rejected  Hit- 
ler's proposal  for  a  Joint  attack  on  Soviet 
Russia,  and  so  World  War  No.  3  began. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  war,  Poland  still  fights  on  and  the 
brave  hearts  of  her  patriots  are  cheered  by 
the  approaching  victory  of  the  Allies. 

Much  of  Poland's  war  has  not  been  fought 
in  Poland. 

Polish  soldiers — refugees  from  Poland  and 
others — have  t>een  trained  In  Russia,  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  Britain. 

Germans,  as  the  Polish  Telegraph  Agency 
notes,  "are  stirrendering  to  Poles  on  every 
front." 

There  were  Poles  In  Africa  with  General 
Montgomery. 

Monte  Casslno  was  taken  by  Poles,  who  are 
helping  to  drive  the  enemy  up  the  Italian 
coasts. 

Poles  form  a  part  of  the  Allied  armies  that 
are  fighting  the  greet  battle  of  Prance. 

The  Polish  Air  Force,  composed  of  14,000 
men  In  14  squadrons,  Is  fourth  in  size  among 
the  United  Nations,  and  Polish  fliers  have 
shot  down  1,500  German  planes  during  the 
war. 

Likewise,  the  Polish  Navy  has  kept  the  seas 
and  is  larger  than  ever,  with  a  cruiser,  eix 
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destroyers,  three  submarines,  coastal  vessels, 
and  a  merchant  marine. 

And  In  Poland  Itself,  where  the  struggle  has 
never  OMtfad.  Polish  guerrillas  have  been 
fighting  steadily  with  sabotage,  bombings.* 
and  wreckings;  a  home  army  which  has  re- 
placed the  original  forces,  trained  and  bivou- 
acked m  forests,  has  met  the  Invaders  In 
pitched  engagements,  sod  lately  Polish  de- 
fenders have  risen  up  again  within  the  walls 
of  Warsaw. 

With  more  than  600.000  In  the  resistance 
forces  m  the  homeland,  the  Nazis  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  three-fourths  of  a  million 
troops  Immobilized  In  Poland,  while  on  the 
other  hand  much  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
advancing  Riisslan  armies. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  underground  govern- 
ment In  Poland — a  shadow  state  with  courts 
of  law,  indxutrlal  and  agricultural  depart- 
menU,  a  parliament,  and  30.000  civil  service 
workers. 

But  Poland  has  stiffered  terrible  penalties, 
too. 

Approximately  5.700.000  of  her  people  have 
been  exterminated— 3.S00.000  of  them  Jews, 
thousanda  of  them  Catholic  priests. 

Polish  lade  have  been  executed  for  the 
crime  of  belonging  to  the  PolUh  Boy  Scouts. 

ranns  have  been  looted  and  the  buildings 
burned,  and  all  ciiltural  Institutions  have 
been  cloeed  by  the  Germans— all  colleges, 
bi^  schools,  and  professional  schools. 

And.  of  course,  the  Polish  press  was  ex- 
UagW>bed  long  ago. 

The  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  Polish 
pecple  should  be  gratefully  remembered  on 
September  1  In  aU  of  the  United  Nations. 

Even  more  should  they  be  remembered  st 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  where  the  great  powers 
are  In  conference,  and  at  the  tables  of  the 
peacemakers  when  the  last  shots  of  battle 
have  been  fired. 


What  Do  They  Seek? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
Eagle  of  August  25.  1944: 

WHAT  DO  THKT   SKZK 

Somewhere  In  Washington  there  Is  an 
Indlvldiial  or  group  so  Ignorant  or  Idealistic 
«s  to  believe  that  the  war  emergency  can 
be  used  to  force  the  South  to  accept  social 
equality  and  abandon  its  segregation  laws 
and  customs.  This  conclusion  Is  jiistlfied 
by  the  recent  War  Department  directive  or- 
dering abolishment  of  segregation  rules  and 
practices  which  heretofore  have  been  ob- 
served in  military  camps  of  the  South. 

Tiie  new  order  already  has  gone  into  ef- 
fect at  Maxwell  Field  and.  presximably,  at 
Napier  Field  and  Camp  Rucker. 

In  simple  language,  enforcement  of  the 
edict  means  that  white  soldiers  and  Negro 
eoldiers,  white  civilian  employees  and  Negro 
civilian  employees  will  be  served  from  the 
same  soda  fountains,  from  the  same  rea- 
taurant  tables,  will  share  the  same  seats 
in  motion-picture  theaters,  and  will  be  forced 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.  to  mix  and 
mingle  on  a  basis  of  social  eqxiality. 

It  is  a  dangerous  order,  enforcement  of 
^hlch  U  certain  to  lead  to  friction  between 
the   two   races    and   destroy    much   of    the 


\ho 


progress  the  South  has 
motion  of  racial  harmon 
ing. 

Even  Mr.  Churchill  and 
cede  that  the  war  is  in  its 
why,  at  this  late  hoiir,  si  ould 
partment  undertake  to  sc  t 
toms  and  traditions  whl;h 
learned  through  experlen  ;e 
racial  harmony? 

Does  this  order  mean 
partment    has    become    a| 
administration  radicals 
over  reported  Negro  defections 
publican  Party? 

Does  it  mean  that  agitators 
are  determined  to  stir  up 
South  at  a  time  when  t1 
Its  patriotic  best  to  fight 
torlous  conclusion? 

Or  does  It  mean  that 
era  are  more  concerned  with 
social  revolution  than  wl^h 
war? 

We   acknowledge   that 
But  we  do  know  that   the 
take  this  slap  In  the  fa^e 


nade  In  the  pro- 
and  understand- 


tfr.  Roosevelt  con- 

last  stages.    Then 

the  War  De- 

aslde  social  cus- 

the  South  has 

are  essential  to 


;hat  the  War  De- 

polltlcal    tool    of 

are  concerned 

to  the  Re- 


and  meddlers 
racial  strife  in  the 
is  region  Is  doing 
this  war  to  a  vic- 

hls  Nation's  lead- 
bringing  about  a 
prosecuting  the 

we   do   not   know. 

South  will  not 

without  protest. 
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Monday.  Augiu  t  28,  1944 


Mr.  SCRTVNER.     M* 
erous  Government  has 
the  burden  of  the 
home  by  the  millions  of|men 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the 
pies  for  which  we  stahd 
purjaose  here  to  brief 
of  those  dependents  th< 
statutes   which   have 
shall  treat  of  other  benefits 
those  dependents  for 
has  been  darkened  by 
of  death  in  a  subsequent 
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This  benefit  is  of 
the  wives,  families,  and 
of  men  and  women 
forces  and  is  available 
any  enlisted  man,  for 
any  person  serving  in 
receiving  a  base  pay  of 
less. 

The  law  recognizes 
of  dependents: 

Class  A.  The  wife, 
former   wife,  divorced 
man.    Under  this  class, 
lowances  are: 

First.  For  a  wife 
and  one  child.  $80;  and 
for  each  additional  child 

Second.  For  one  chile 
and  an  additional  $20 
child. 

Third.  For  a  divorceil 
wife  living  separate 
enlisted  man  under  a 
written  agreement,  thi 
not  exceed  the  amount 
order,  decree,  or  writteb 
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Speaker,  a  gen- 
sought  to  lighten 
dqpendents  left  at 
now  defend - 
world  the  princi- 
and  it  is  my 
the  information 
provisions  of  the 
|)een   enacted.    I 
available  to 
vhom  the  future 
he  black  shadow 
analysis. 


interest  to 
other  dependents 
serving  in  the  armed 
o  a  dependent  of 
determination, 
the  armed  forces 
138  per  month  or 


t  lese  three  clsisses 


he  child,  or  the 
of  the  enlisted 
the  monthly  al- 


$50:  for  a  wife 
an  additional  $20 


f(ir 


and  no  wife,  $42; 
each  additional 


former  wife,  or 

apart  from  the 
court  order  or  a 

allowance  shall 
ixed  by  the  court 

agreement. 


Class  B.  A  parent,  a  brother,  or  a  sis- 
ter found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  en- 
listed man  for  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
support — less  than  50  percent  of  his  sup- 
port. The  allowance  under  this  class  is 
$37  per  month,  whether  for  one  or  more 
dependents,  and  is  payable  only  if  there 
is  no  allowance  to  a  class  B-1  dependent. 

Class  B-1.  A  parent,  a  brother  or  a 
sister  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
enlisted  man  for  the  chief  portion  of  his 
support — more  than  50  percent  of  his 
support.    The  monthly  allowances  are: 

First.  For  one  parent,  $50;  for  one 
parent  and  one  brother  or  sister.  $68: 
and  an  additional  $11  for  each  addi- 
tional brother  or  sister. 

Second,  For  two  parents,  $68;  and  an 
additional  $11  for  each  brother  or  sister. 

Third.  For  a  brother  or  a  sister  and 
no  parents.  $42;  and  an  additional  $11 
for  each  additional  brother  or  sister. 

The  allowance  for  a  parent  Is  also 
available  to  the  parent  of  the  service- 
man's wife,  if  such  parent  is  actually 
dependent  upon  the  serviceman. 

The  enlisted  man's  pay  will  be  re- 
duced by  or  charged  with  $22  per  month 
If  payments  are  made  to  but  one  class 
of  dependents,  and  with  $5  additional 
if  payments  are  to  be  made  to  more 
than  one  class  of  dependents;  but,  if  a 
written  application  for  the  family  al- 
lowance is  made  by  the  enlisted  man 
within  15  days  after  his  entry  into  active 
duty  in  a  pay  status,  the  Government 
will  pay  an  initial  family  allowarice  for 
the  first  month  without  a  deduction  from 
his  pay. 

Blanks  on  which  to  apply  for  family 
allowance  may  be  obtained  from  the 
man's  commanding  oflQcer.  He  should 
fill  it  out  immediately  upon  induction, 
be  especially  careful  to  furnish  all  the 
information  requested,  and  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  see  that  all  names 
and  addresses  are  correct  and  legible 
(printed) .  Where  the  enlisted  man  fails 
to  make  an  application  the  class  A  de- 
pendent may  make  the  application  in- 
stead, but  he  cannot  be  required  to  apply 
for  allowances  for  class  B  or  B-1  depend- 
ents unless  it  is  his  wish  that  the  allow- 
ance be  paid  dependents  in  these  classes. 

CONTINTJANCX  OF  BENCTTTS  WHEN  SERVICEMEN 
AKZ  MISSING  IN  ACTION,  INTERNED  IN  NrOTRAL 
COTTOTRT,  CAPTUXED  BT  XNXMT 

The  pay  of  a  member  of  the  armed 
foroes,  oflScially  reported  absent  for  the 
reasons  indicated  above,  will  be  credited 
to  his  account  awaiting  his  return.  Any 
allotments  he  may  have  made  for  de- 
pendents or  for  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance premiums  will  be  automatically 
continued  for  a  period  of  12  months,  or 
until  such  person  returns,  or  it  is  offlcially 
determined  that  such  person  is  dead.  If 
allotments  had  not  been  made,  or  if  allot- 
ments made  were  inadequate  for  rea- 
sonable support  of  dependents  and  pay- 
ment of  insurance  premiums,  payments 
may  be  provided  in  sums  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  the  missing  person  would  be 
entitled  to  allot  to  pay  premiums  or  for 
the  benefit  of  recognized  dependents. 

Dependents,  upon  receiving  informa- 
tion from  the  War  or  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  a  person  in  the  armed  forces 
Is  missing,  or  has  been  captured,  should 
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Immediately  write  to  the  office  listed  be- 
low for  the  branch  of  the  armed  service 
in  which  the  man  was  serving — Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  as 
the  case  may  be — giving  name,  rank, 
organization,  and  serial  number;  also 
setting  forth  the  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance, and  whether  or  not  the  missing  or 
captured  person  had  previously  made  an 
allotment.  If  there  is  an  allotment,  give 
the  number  of  the  account : 

For  the  Army:  OIBce  of  Dependency 
Benefits.  War  Department ,  Newark,  N.  J. 

For  the  Navy:  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Dependents  Benefit  Unit,  Navy 
Department,  Washington.  D.  C. 

For  the  Marine  Corps:  Commandant, 
United  States  Marine  Ccirps,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  Coast  Guard:  Military  Morale 
Section,  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  allowances  stop  when  it  has  been 
determined  that  the  missing  or  captured 
serviceman  has  died,  or  it  Is  declared  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  the  case  mtiy  be,  that  the 
serviceman  is  considered  ofBcially  dead. 
Any  benefits  after  that  would  be  In  the 
form  of  pensions,  for  which  application 
would  be  made  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Assistance  in  claiming  these  benefits 
may  be  obtained  from  veterans'  service 
organizations,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
or  by  wrrting  to  Congressman  Errett  P. 
ScRivNER,  316  Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Ontstandins  Record  in  War  Bond  Sales 
Made  by  Janior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Dimas,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29, 1944 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  pride  that  I 
ask  consent  to  include  with  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  a  brief  account  of  the 
work  of  the  San  Dimas  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  its  sponsorship  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  War  bond  drives  in 
San  Dimas,  Calif. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  this  Uttle  city  was 
the  first  city  in  Los  Angeles  County  to 
exceed  its  quota  in  the  Third  War  Loan 
drive  and  the  third  community  in  the 
State  of  California  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  whereas  In  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  drive  it  was  once  again  the  first 
community  in  Los  Angeles  County  to  ex- 
ceed its  quota  and  was  this  time  the 
second  one  in  the  State  to  do  so. 

The  account  which  I  am  asking  to  in- 
clude does  not  cover  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive,  but  In  that  case  San  Dimas  had  a 
quota  of  $100,000.  but  actuaUy  purchased 
$185,367  of  bonds.  This.  too.  was  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  junior  chamber  of 
commerce.  Therefore  I  wish  to  Include 
the  foUowing  brief  account  of  the  work 


done  by  the  Junior  chamber  and  to  ex- 
press my  personal  deep  appreciation  of 
this  splendid  service: 

Bah  Dimas  Junior  Chabcber 

or  Commerce, 
San  Divias.  Calif. 
The  San  Dimas  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  Just  concluded  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful year  In  sponsoring  bond  drives  In 
that  community.  The  Junior  chamber  was 
the  cole  sponsorer  of  the  Third  War  Loan 
Bond  drive,  the  Fourth  War  Loan  drive,  and 
are  now  formulating  plans  for  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  drive.  The  Junior  chamber  was  re- 
quested by  the  local  War  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  sponsor  these  drives  In  San  Dimas 
and  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization it  was  agreed  not  only  to  sponsor 
these  particular  drives,  but  all  bond  drives 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  We  feel  that 
the  least  we  can  do  to  assist  otir  fellow  Jaycee 
members,  friends,  and  relatives,  who  are  sac- 
rificing their  lives  for  their  country.  Is  to 
assist  m  the  war  effort  in  every  possible  way. 
By  our  participation  In  bond  drives,  we  feel 
that  the  organization  Is  assisting  In  getting 
the  much-needed  materials  to  the  fighting 
forces,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  assist 
In  this  worth-while  effort  In  every  way  pos- 
sible. 

The  committee  to  handle  this  work  was 
set  up  early  In  the  year  and  consisted  of 
one  general  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and 
subchalrmen  In  charge  of  publicity,  special 
events,  and  house-to-house  canvass.  Each 
subchalrman  had  several  members  working 
under  him  and  the  committee  structure 
proved  to  be  highly  successful. 

Third  War  Loan  drive:  The  Third  War 
Loan  drive  In  San  Dimas  was  sponsored  In 
Its  entirety  by  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce The  quota  set  for  this  community 
vsras  $100,000.  Breaking  this  figure  down 
according  to  population,  we  find  that  this 
amounts  to  $37  per 'every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  area.  When  we  analyze  the 
town  of  San  Dimas  we  find  that  there  are  no 
Industries  In  this  area  except  the  orange 
and  lemon  packing  houses.  This  situation 
threw  the  bulk  of  the  purchasing  on  Indi- 
viduals. San  Dimas,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  went 
over  the  top  on  their  quota  on  September 
22.  or  Just  13 Mi  days  from  the  opening  of  the 
drive.  Out  efforts  did  not  cease  there,  how- 
ever, and  we  continued  to  actively  campaign 
for  the  sale  of  bonds  until  the  end  of  the 
drive  At  that  time,  we  found  that  we  had 
sold  a  total  of  $137,828.50  or  37.8  percent 
over  our  quota.  According  to  the  records  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Covmty  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee, San  Dimas  was  the  first  city  In  the 
county  to  exceed  their  quota  and  the  third 
community  In  the  State  of  California  to  ac- 
complish this  achievement. 

The  following  are  the  methods  used  in  the 
Third  War  Loan  bond  drive: 

1.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  orange  and 
lemon  growers  In  the  area,  urging  them  to 
buy  War  bonds.  These  letters  were  sent  out 
to  the  growers  accompanying  their  checks 
from  the  fruit  exchange  for  their  crops. 

2.  Letters  were  sent  to  all  utUlty  com- 
panies servicing  this  area,  as  well  as  chain 
stores,  mortuaries,  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
Individuals,  urging  the  pvirchase  of  War 
bonds  and  a  portion  of  their  purchases  be- 
ing credited  to  San  Dimas. 

3.  Personal  contact  was  made  with  indi- 
viduals listed  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  as  possible  large  purchasers. 

4.  The  chairman  of  publicity  kept  In  con- 
stant contact  with  the  local  newspaper  and 
saw  to  It  that  suitable  articles  and  adver- 
tising was  placed  In  each  Issue  of  the  paper. 

5.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  local 
Boy  S-:out  troop  to  distribute  Third  War  Loan 
pamphlets  to  every  house  In  the  area. 

6.  The  distribution  of  thU  material  was 
foUowed  up  by  a  complete  house-to-house 


canvass  of 'each  home  In  the  town  by  the  local 
air-raid  wardens,  aided  by  Jaycea  member* 
who  solicited  orders  for  War  bonds. 

7.  A  talk  was  given  at  the  San  D.mas  Serv- 
ice Club  on  the  opening  day  of  the  drive  by 
the  general  chairman  of  the  Jaycea  com- 
mittee, who  urged  the  whole-hearied  ccopera- 
tlon  of  all  San  Dimas  citizens. 

8.  A  circular  was  prep£U"ed.  wllh  the  names 
of  all  San  Dimas  men  serving  In  tlie  armed 
forces  listed  and  with  a  me^-sage  from  the 
Junior  chamber  urging  the  cooperation  of 
everyone  In  the  Third  War  Loan  drive.  This 
was  mailed  to  all  box  holders  In  the  area  and 
was  the  subject  of  much  favorable  comment. 

9.  Personal  ^contact  of  all  business  houses 
In  town  urging  their  participation  in  the 
drive. 

10.  Notices  were  printed  in  church  bul- 
letins urging  cooperation  in  the  bond  drive. 

11.  Conducted  a  contest  In  the  San  Dimas 
Grammar  School  and  awarded  prizes  of  War 
stamps  to  the  room  celling  the  largest  amoimt 
of  War  stamps  and  bonds. 

12.  Built  a  bondometer  and  pieced  it  In  a 
prominent  place  In  town  and  kept  It  up  to 
date,  rhowlng  the  amount*  purchased. 

13.  Arranged  for  parade  of  Army  motor- 
ized equipment,  accompanied  by  Army  band, 
from  Pomona  ordnance  base.  This  equip- 
ment was  on  display  In  town  for  1  hour 
and  gave  the  citizens  a  chance  to  see  what 
was  being  bought  with  their  bond  money. 
Much  favorable  comment  was  received  from 
this  parade  and  display. 

14.  Window  displays  were  arranged  In  store 
windows  and  War  i>ond  posters  were  plas- 
tered all  over  the  town. 

Fourth  War  Loan  Drive:  The  Fourth  War 
Loan  Drive  was  also  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  San  Dimas  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  this  drive  the  quota  was  set 
at  $75,000  by  the  State  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee. San  Dimas  went  over  the  top  on 
this  quota  on  February  1,  Just  15  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  drive.  Once  again  San 
Dimas  was  the  first  community  in  Los  Angeles 
County  to  exceed  their  quota,  and  this  time 
was  second  In  the  State.  We  continued  to 
campaign  for  bond  sales  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of 'the  drive  we  had  sold  a  total  of 
$125,848.50.  ThU  total  figure  was  67.7  per- 
cent over  the  quota  allotted  tis.  This  made 
the  second  time  In  succession  that  the  little 
town  of  San  Dimas  had  been  the  first  com-  , 
munity  In  Los  Angeles  County  to  exceed  their 
quota.  When  we  realize  that  Los  Angeles 
County  has  a  larger  population  tlian  36 
States,  then  we  begin  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous Importance  of  this  record  made  by 
a  town  of  some  2.700   population. 

Methods  used  during  this  drive  were  the 
same  as  the  preceedlng  one  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing additions: 

1.  All  local  merchants  were  solicited  by 
the  Jaycee  and  an  advertising  fund  was  set 
up  for  suitable  bond-drive  advertlflng. 

2.  This  time  the  house-to-houss  canvass  of 
all  homes  in  the  area  was  conducted  entirely 
by  the  Junior  chamber  members. 

3.  Arrangements  were  made  to  have  a 
Treasury  Department  oCTicial  speak  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Orange  and  Lemon 
Growers  Asscclatlona. 

4.  A  War  bond  show  was  sponsored  by  the 
Junior  chamber  and  proved  to  be  highly 
succeasfva.  At  this  meeting  we  had  the  first 
Coast  Guard  man  to  return  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Battle  of  Tarawa,  as  guest 
speaker. 

5.  At  our  distinguished  service  award  ban- 
quet, we  sold  War  bonds  totaling  $7,000. 

6.  Placed  War  bond  posters  on  aU  lamp- 
posts In  business  area. 

7.  Articles  were  placed  In  the  Pomona 
Progress  Bulletto  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
telUng  of  the  bond  drive  In  San  Dimas. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the  Sen 
Dimas  Jaycee  urgently  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  on  December  7  Avenge  Pearl 
Harbor  Day  and  a  sizable  amount  was  sold. 
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We  feel  that  through  our  efforts  In  these 
bond  drives,  we  have  aided  the  citizens  of 
cur  community  In  realizing  the  Importance 
of  piircbaslng  bonds  and  have  also  done  our 
part  to  assist  In  the  war  effort  The  com- 
munity has  gained  Nation-wide  publicity  be  - 
cause  of  the  records  established  during  the 
Third  and  Fourth  War  Loan  drives. 

When  we  stop  to  analyze  the  importance 
Of  this  project,  to  the  San  Dimas  Junior 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce  and  Its  members,  we 
can  deflnltely  see  where  it  has  molded  us 
together  into  a  bigger  and  better  organiza- 
tion. New  members  served  as  many  of  the 
^comaUttcamen  and  as  a  result  are  now  Qnnly 
—ttWIihwl  In  the  organization.  A  total  of 
43  members  assisted  In  these  activities  and 
as.de  from  the  valuable  experience  gained, 
much  personal  satisfaction  was  derived  in 
helping  our  county  to  sell  War  bonds. 
We  have  been  asked  to  sponsor  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  drive  and  are  now  working  out  plans  for 
that  event.  We  Intend  to  continue  our  ef- 
forts In  stimulating  the  sale  of  War  bonds 
just  as  long  as  our  Government  needs  to  sell 
them. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  F.  Hooi»ni. 
Ocneral  Chairman.  War  Bond 

Drive  Committee. 
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Editorials  From  liie  Daily  Oklakoraae 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  RIZLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  include  two 
very  timely  editorials  appearing  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman: 

THDB   XXUXa'S    WAaNINO 

These  loyal  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who 
dl^wrafled  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  Gov- 
emon  and  denied  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sity for  such  a  conference  and  chlded  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  for  calling  such  a  conference, 
are  the  very  ones  who  ought  to  be  approving 
the  conference,  if  they  sincerely  t>elieve  what 
their  own  leader  has  told  them.  For  It  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  not  Governor  Dewey  who 
voiced  these  grave  words: 

"To  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy, 
icasquerading  as  democracy.  It  is  fundamen- 
tally essential  that  practically  all  authority 
and  control  be  centralized  in  our  National 
Oovertunent.  We  are  safe  from  the  dangers 
of  any  such  departure  from  the  principles  on 
Vhlch  this  country  was  founded  Just  so  long 
as  the  individual  home  rule  of  the  States  is 
scrupulously  preserved  and  fought  for  when- 
ever  they  are  in  danger." 

Those  grave  words  of  warning  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  To  establish  government 
by  oligarchy  It  is  necessary  to  centralize  all 
authority  in  Washington.  We  are  safe  from 
oligarchy  so  long  as  government  is  not  cen- 
tralized. And  government  never  can  be  cen- 
tralised so  long  as  the  Individual  home  rule 
of  Um  States  Is  preserved.  Those  are  not  the 
prtmary  teachings  of  Governor  Dewey  and 
th«  St.  Louts  conference.  They  ara  tbe 
teachings  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 

And  sine*  speaking  those  grave  words  Mr. 
Itooasv^t  baa  seen  the  Federal  Government 
baoaoM  Kore  centralised  than  ever  before  In 
tta  hmatj.  He  has  seen  Washington  aalza 
poww  attar  power  that  formerly  reposed  la 
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A  SolcUer's  letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  t  BREHM 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  >RESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  Augus   29.  1944 

Mr.  BRSHM.    Mr.  awaker.  we  have 
heard  mucb  talk  regarc  ing  our  19-year- 


'!^ 


old  fighting  men  and  what  they  are 
thinking.  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  letter 
from  a  private  in  the  Infantry  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  battlefront  to  a 
rest  camp  and  who  had  been  previously 
reported  missing  In  action.  This  message 
should  spur  each  and  every  one  of  us  to 
renew  our  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  both  God  and  man: 

AircusT  10.  1944. 

DiA«  Mom  and  Dad:  I  haven't  been  able  to 
write  for  awhile  because  we  were  at  the  front 
all  the  time.  We're  getting  a  short  rest  at 
present  and  It  certainly  feels  good  to  have 
the  tension  relieved. 

I  can't  really  say  much  about  it:  I've  had 
some  close  calls  and  I'm  very  thankful  to 
have  come  through  without  a  scratch.  I 
pray  several  times  a  day  and  have  all  my 
trust  and  faith  in  God.  The  Ninety-first 
Psalm  Is  my  creed  and  I  know  that  I  have  all 
the  faith  to  protect  me.  If  anything  sbould 
happen  to  me,  it  would  be  His  will,  and  not 
because  I  have  not  trusted  in  Him. 

I  was  able  to  attend  church  this  morning 
and  I  shall  take  communion  this  evening. 

I  am  thinking  of  you  all  the  time  and  try  to 
guess  about  what  you  are  doing.  I  hope  that 
we  can  all  be  together  again  very  soon .  May- 
be Germany  will  collapse  when  the  Russians 
hit  the  border:  I  don't  believe  the  war  can 
last  much  longer  but  I  may  be  mistaken. 

I  talked  to  some  prisoners  we  captured 
the  other  night  and  found  three  of  them 
were  from  Wien.  They  seemed  almost  like 
pretty  nice  guys  and  we  talked  quite  a  bit 
about  music.  That  is  we  mumbled  back  and 
forth  with  the  little  German  and  French  Z 
know. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  still  haven't  had  any  mall  but  I  think  I 
shall  get  some  in  a  week  or  so,  anyhow.  I'll 
write  all  I  can  and  keep  you  Informed  as 
much  as  possible. 

Don't  worry  about  me  but  just  pray  for  me 
and  maybe  this  whole  foolish  mess  will  end 
soon.  Sherman's  famous  words  were  cer- 
tainly an  understatement  in  my  opinion. 
When  I  get  home  I'll  tell  you  about  it  once 
and  then  try  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Naturally.  I'm  hoping  that  everyone  there 

is  feeling  well  and  that  well  all  celebrate 
Christmas  or  even  Thanksgiving  together. 
Lots  and  lots  of  love, 

I.  W.  O. 


Sefref ation  of  Races  at  Military  Posts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOHN  P.  NEWSOHE 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  NEWSOME.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  telegram: 

MoNTGOMKST,  Ala.,  Auffust  28,  1944. 
Hon.  John  P.  NrwsOMz, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  releasing    to   the  press   today   the 
following  statement: 

"So  far,  I  have  had  no  answer  from  the 
President  of  the  United  BUtes  to  my  tele- 
gram of  Augtist  24.  last,  in  which  I  pro- 
tested an  order  of  the  War  Department  ter« 
mlnatlng  segregation  of  races  at  a  military 
post  here.  This  I  regret.  The  question  raised 
is  of  such  viui  importance  to  the  Bute  of 
Alabama.  It  deserves  immediate  attention. 
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X  made  no  reference  In  my  telegram  to  any 
political  implication,  because  I  deemed  such 
wholly  unworthy  of  our  Democratic  Party. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  no  political  im- 
plications were  intended  by  such  an  order. 
If  there  are  such  implications,  then  we  of 
the  South  will  find  it  difficult  to  hold  the 
South  within  its  traditional  Democratic 
allegiance  in  the  years  to  come." 

CHAUNCfY   SPAaKS, 

Governor  of  Alabama. 


Tmman  Article  Seen  as  Service  to  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29,  1944 

Mr.   "WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence: 
TBtJM/.M  Article  Btts  as  Sbhvice  to  Nation — 

PtnLic  Should  Know  All  Facts  ow  Pearl 

Eabbob,  Sats  WRnTB 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Maybe  Senator  IIarbt  Tbitman,  Democratic 
Vice  Presidential  nominee,  has  unwittingly 
done  the  Nation  a  service  by  bringing  on  at 
this  time  a  discussion  of  the  true  responsi- 
bility for  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harlwr— some- 
thing that  has  been  concealed  from  the  pub- 
lic now  for  more  than  21-5  years. 

When  Senator  TarnAH  wrote  his  article  for 
an  Issue  of  Colliers  Weekly  magazine — pub- 
lished in  the  last  few  days — and  made  certain 
charges  against  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General 
Short,  he  was  obviously  speaking  with  a  back- 
ground of  confidential  information  obtained 
in  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  investigating  the  war  effort.  Ad- 
miral Klmmel  has  indignantly  denied  the 
charges  and  Innuendoes  in  a  public  letter, 
but  the  Missouri  Senator  Insists  that  when 
the  court-martial  proceedings  are  held  his 
charges  in  the  article  will  be  proved  correct. 

This  raises  at  once  the  question  of  why 
the  court  martial  has  been  delayed  and  what 
reason  Senator  Tkhman  had  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  airing  in  a  magazine  article 
something  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  thus  far  so  effectively  kept  from  the  pub- 
lic by  postponing  the  court-martial  proceed- 
Utga  again  and  again. 

The  official  reason  given  for  the  delay  Is 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  war  effort 
to  try  the  case  now.  But  the  Republicans 
In  the  Senate  also  have  been  in  possession  of 
certain  information  about  it  and  succeeded 
recenUy  in  forcing  an  Army-Navy  board  to^ 
begin  an  Inquiry  on  what  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  These  proceedings,  however,  are  se- 
cret and  conclusions  reached  will  not  be 
available  till  after  the  Presidential  campaign 
Is  over. 

orwrr  has  bkih  givejc  ctte 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Dewey,  who  has  a 
bit  of  experience  in  prosecutions,  might  de- 
cide to  try  the  Pearl  Harbor  case  in  public. 
Certainly  Senator  Trxtman  has  given  him  the 
cue  For  a  long  time  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cers, retired  and  otherwUe,  have  been  gos- 
Mping  about  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy  anS 
have  been  asking  many  questions,  as  for 
instance: 

1.  Why  were  all  our  battleships  in  the 
harbor  of  Hawaii  on  December  7,  1941.  instead 
of  out  at  sea,  and  who  in  Washington  gave 

the  orders  to  keep  them  there,  especiaUy  at 


a  time  of  tension  in  the  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States? 

2.  What  admiral  recommended  that  the 
ships  be  sent  from  Hawaii  and  what  hap- 
pened to  the  admiral  who  made  such  a 
recommendation,  and  was  he  relieved  of  his 
command  at  his  own  request  or  through  the 
initiative  of  someone  higher  up? 

3.  Why,  in  view  of  the  tense  relations  \>e- 
tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  after  the 
November  2d  note  was  sent  to  Japan  by  the 
State  Department  and  prior  to  Decemtwr  7. 
were  no  mobilization  orders  sent  to  the  fleet 
by  Admiral  Stark,  then  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions, thus  putting  the  fleet  on  a  war  basis? 

4.  Why  was  the  report  of  Justice  Roberts 
confined  wholly  and  specifically  to  circum- 
stances and  events  happening  in  Hawaii,  and 
why  were  the  official  acts  of  commission  or 
omission  at  Washington  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  respectively,  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  the  Roberts  inquiry  so  that  the 
public  got  only  part  of  the  story? 

collateral  questions 

There  are  many  other  collateral  questions 
which  a  Congressional  inquiry  rather  than 
a  court  martial  could  get  at. 

Inasmuch  as  President  Roosevelt  is  run- 
ning for  re-election  on  the  argument  that  he 
has  been  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
services  "for  more  than  11  years."  as  he  ex- 
pressed It  m  his  letter  to  chairman  Hannegan 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  the 
Republicans  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
pin  the  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor  on 
the  Commander  in  Chief  who  knew  aU  the 
facts  about  our  relations  with  Japan  and 
was  In  a  position  to  order  the  mobilization 
of  the  fleet  or  else  to  send  it  away  from  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  American  people.  Including  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  more  than  8.000 
boys  who  were  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor,  are 
entitled  now  to  all  the  facts  that  Senator 
Truman  had  when  he  wrote  his  magazine 
article  and  to  all  other  farts  that  bear  on  the 
tragedy. 


Winss 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVEa 
Tuesday.  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  take  pleasure  In  inserting  a 
poem  which  was  recently  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  by  J.  Mitchell  Fil- 
cher  field  clerk  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala., 
who  served  with  the  A.  E.  P.  in  Prance, 
1918.  and  the  First  Army  Corps,  attached 
to  the  Seventeenth  French  Army  Corps, 
and  who  was  awarded  the  Medaille  de 
Verdun  by  the  French  Government: 

WIMGS 

(By  Mitchell  PUcher) 
As  fliers  conquer  space— the  prophet's  dream 

Of  travel  through  the  air,  living  In  time 
Beyond  world  fringe— man  courses  "on  the 

beam"  

And  climbs  the  douds  in  coW  and  iultry 

clime. 

Though  sky  be  dark  and  earth  deep  drenched 

with  rain.  ■_   ^ 

He  seeks  the  heights  and  races  with  the  gale. 

And  rides  the  storm  (fearless  of  death  or 

P*in),  _^_^ 

While  dark  shores  roll  bOam  ■un-v^K»»a 

Tale. 


The  peaks  attained  by  man's  Immortal  soul. 
Are  reached  by  thoughts  that  motmt  with 
eegle  wings. 
Bom   of   high    dreams    and   living   that    la 
whole. 
Girded  with  truth,  freed  from  all  sordid 
things. 
On  wings  of  Spirit  man  achieves  the  goal: 
Forgetting  self  with  Faith  at  the  control. 


Political  Action  Committee  Versnt 
Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or  IMBLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  our 
duty  to  protect  that  precious  American 
heritage  of  liberty  and  opportunity  cre- 
ated by  the  fathers  of  those  men  who  now 
so  valiantly  fight  for  its  preservation.  In 
the  coming  election  the  American  voters 
will  have  to  make  their  choice  between  a 
New  Deal  party  dominated  by  the  C.  L  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  or  a  true 
American  party.  This  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  is  dominated  by  Sid- 
ney Hillman.  Harry  Bridges  and  Earl 
Browder.  I  am  sure  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  follow  such  leadership. 

Because  of  the  public  resentment 
suroused  by  the  partisan  activities  of  this 
committee.  I  believe  President  Roosevelt 
will  repudiate  the  action  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  before  the 
election,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  receive  his  blessings  after 
the  election.  Others  believe  that  in 
order  to  fool  the  voters  the  President 
and  the  "palace  guard"  of  the  White 
House  will  inform  the  public  that  they 
will  repudiate  Sidney  Hillman  and  the 
P.  A.  C.  after  the  election.  This  outfit 
has  been  repudiated  within  the  ranks  of 
labor— an  article  written  by  Philip  Pearl 
in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
News  labels  the  C.  I.  O.  as  the  strongest 
antUabor  force  in  America  today. 

The  P.  A.  C.  is  not  going  to  convert 
politically  the  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods, United  Mine  Workers,  and  other 
labor  unions  of  America.  The  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  cannot  even 
keep  the  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  line 
to  support  such  an  un-American  pro- 
gram. It  Is  reported  that  Gary,  Ind., 
C.  L  O.  steel  workers  local  tabled  a  slush 
fund  resolution  because  they  decided  to 
keep  politics  out  of  their  local.  Two 
C.  I.  O.  locals  in  Utah  quit  the  P.  A.  C. 
when  they  discovered  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  back  New  Deal  candidates  with- 
out listening  to  the  pleas  for  support  by 
Republican  candidates.  They  did  not 
believe  in  being  told  how  to  vote  by  any- 
one. , 

I  was  surprised  to  know  that  28  union 
ofllcials  aflUiated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  pub- 
licly supported  Israel  Amter  who  ran 
for  Governor  of  New  York  on  the  Com- 
munist Party  ticket  in  the  1942  election*. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  un-American  activities.  Israel 


*  ^1 


.:«Cy:3- 
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Amter  is  on*  of  the  original  American 
Communists.  His  brand  of  Americanism 
is  reflected  in  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  transcript  of  his  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee: 

Mr.  BACRMAifH.  Briefly,  tell  the  committee 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  real 
estate  and  property,  banks  and  churches, 
In  this  country  when  you  take  over? 

llr.  Amtcs.  I  think  that  should  be  clear 
troxn  Mr.  Foster's  answer,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  wreck  them. 

Tne  CBAnMAN.  Do  you  owe  any  allegiance 
to  the  American  flag? 

Mr.  AMTsa.  We  regard  the  American  flag 
•s  the  British  worker  must  regard  the  British 
flag — es  a  flag  of  the  capitalist  class  ot  op- 
pression. 

Can  you  imagine  these  P.  A.  C.  radi- 
cals getting  control  of  our  Government 
end  wrecking  the  churches,  banks,  and 
property  in  America?  One  fact  is  cer- 
tain, as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  shall  continue  to  battle  these 
forces  which  are  trying  to  bore  from 
v/ithin  and  from  without  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  No  real  American  could  do 
more;  no  real  American  should  do  less. 

According  to  the  latest  report  from  in- 
vestigation of  un-American  activities, 
Walter  Frisbie,  secretary-treasurer.  Indi- 
ana State  Industrial  Union  Council,  has 
been  affiliated  with  the  National  Federa- 
tion for  Constitutional  Liberties,  a  front 
organization  for  the  Communist  Party. 

Powers  Hapgood.  another  Indiana  la- 
bor leader  and  a  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee labor  adviser  who  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, was  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  according  to  testimony  given  be- 
fore the  investigating  committee  of  un- 
American  activities,  Friday,  October  13, 
1939,  volume  9. 

No:  I  do  not  believe  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  in  Indiana  wiJl  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Hapgood  and  Frisbie  at  the  polls 
In  November.  I  do  not  believe  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  wants  to  see  Sidney  Hill- 
man  an  acting  assistant  President  of  the 
United  States  or  Secretary  of  Labor. 

This  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee will  not  only  prove  a  boomerang  for 
the  C.  I.  O.  but  it  will  do  harm  to  the  en- 
tire labor  movement  in  America.  It  is  up 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  to  repudiate 
this  committee  at  the  polls  in  November 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life  and  posterity  of  our  fighting 
forces  when  they  retiurn. 


The  Bridfe  of  Hands  to  Victory — Pay*off 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or    OtLAWAKS 

IN  TKl  HOU8I  or  RIPRISINTATIVIS 

Tutiday,  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  X  include  an  advertisement  appear- 
Int  In  the  Washington  Poet  of  Auiust  28. 
1044.    1  he  article  wai  Inserted  a«  a  paid 
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brothers,  and  husbands,  who  fought  end  died 
on  the  battlefields  of  a  tortured  world. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  and  it  wRsnt 
enough,  American  labor  was  called  upon  to 
man  a  merchant  marine  «  •  •  the 
ships  that  made  a  bridge  of  ships  for  us 
and  for  the  whole  free  world.  They  were 
asked  to  deliver  and  they  delivered,  the  guns. 
tanks,  planes,  and  food  •  •  •  through 
oceans  keyed  with  sudden  death  •  •  • 
through  raging  seas  alive  with  the  waltirg 
enemy  below  and  their  death-pouring  planes 
above.  Clay  pigeons  were  never  more  assail- 
able than  these  human  beings. 

Little  do  we  realize  when  we  read  It  in  our 
papers  that  when  4,000  ships  roar  out  to  in- 
vade cur  enemies.  3.500  of  them  are  mer- 
chant fhips  manned  by  merchant  seamen. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  6  000  of  tliese  brave 
men,  they  who  manned  our  bridge  of  ships, 
these  deliverers  in  more  wajw  than  one.  are 
known  to  have  died  •  •  •  e.OOO  free, 
American  workers,  who.  too.  loved  life.  Com- 
pared to  their  numbers,  more  merchant  sea- 
men have  given  their  lives  in  this  struggl* 
than  any  of  our  armed  services  have  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice. 

They  also,  are  among  the  uni^ung.  No 
color  ads,  to  blaze  their  glory;  only  their 
deeds. 

History  will  record  that  enough  and  on  time 
became  for  American  war  Industry  and  Its 
25.000,000  laboring  men  and  women,  a  direc- 
tion and  a  Toal,  world  freedom  through  world 
victory  •  •  •  victory  quickened  by  the 
stupendous  production  they  were  called  upoa 
to  give.    And  they  gave. 

Every  tool,  every  weapon  of  war  supplied 
to  our  brave  fighters  Is  the  concrete  evidence 
and  the  steel-clad  proof  cf  the  full  contribu- 
tion made  by  free  American  labor  and  indus- 
try in  helping  to  destroy  the  Nazi-Fascist 
enemies  of  the  free  people  of  this  earth. 

In  cur  great  sacrifice  for  victory,  let  us 
never  forget. 

As  a  public  service  we  give  this  answer  to 
the  disgruntled  who  would  detract  from  the 
unprecedented  performance  of  free  American 
industry  and  labor  in  this  war  for  human 
freedom. 

INTEHNATION.U.  LaTIX  COBPORATIOM, 

Playtex  Perk,  Dover,  Del. 


Hopkins  Again  in  the  Saddle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  August  29.  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harry 
Hopkins  is  again  Roosevelt's  right  hand 
man;  is  again  at  the  White  House;  and  is 
today  more  influential  with  the  Presi- 
dent than  Jimmy  Byrnes,  It  is  common 
talk  on  the  Hill  that  Hopkins  is  the 
man  that  manipulated  Donald  ^lelson's 
mission  to  China,  and  was  also  behind 
Wilson's  resignation  from  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  It  is  al^o  freely  predicted 
that  he  will  soon  force  Will  Clayton  to 
leave  his  post  of  administrator  of  the 
War  Surplus  Property  Act,  Hopkins  is 
oppo<ted  to  the  program  for  reconversion 
,as  outlined  In  the  Baruch-Hancock  re- 
port and  adopted  by  Donald  Nelson. 
Hopkins  wants  both  reconversion  and 
the  disposal  of  surplus  war  property  to 
be  administered  in  line  with  New  Djal 
principles;   namely,   "planning  human 
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rights  above  property  rights."  In  plain 
English  this  means  that  Hopkins  wants 
his  own  social  theories  to  govern  the 
post-war  progr£im,  and  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  In  all  plans  for  reconver- 
sion and  the  disposal  of  surplus  property. 
Hopkins  is  again  in  the  saddle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  August  28,  1944: 

THZ  NZW  DEAL  CLIMBS  BACK  IN  THE  SADOL< 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  turned  the  war  produc- 
tion board  over  to  his  New  Deal  schemers.  J. 
A.  KrUg,  age  36,  who  has  had  a  Government 
Job  from  the  day  he  got  out  of  college,  ex- 
cept for  the  year  and  a  half  in  a  telephone 
office,  has  been  given  the  world's  biggest  busi- 
ness job.  the  management  of  American  war 
suoply. 

To  give  this  job  to  one  of  his  radicals,  the 
President  ha'  ordered  Donald  Nelson.  Chair- 
man of  War  Production,  to  go  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  earth — China — and  has  an- 
nounced that  Nelson  might  be  kept  there  3  or 
3  months.  The  No.  2  man  In  W.  P.  B.,  C.  E. 
Wilson,  who  it  was  thought  for  a  time  would 
succeed  Nelson,  has  made  way  for  the  New 
Dealers  by  resigning.  Mr.  Wilson  took  the 
occasion  to  make  it  known  that  all  had  not 
been  peaceful  between  him  and  Mr.  Nelson. 
That  Is  typical  in  Washington  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  President  has  repeatedly 
dealt  secretly  behind  the  backs  of  his  prin- 
cipal executives.  The  row  between  Nelson 
and  Wilson  is  just  another  In  a  series  which 
F.  D.  R.  created  by  his  poor  administrative 
tactics.  The  conflict  between  Nelson  and 
Wilson  wUl  not  obscure  the  fact  that  while 
they  have  been  In  control,  munitions  have 
become  adequate  for  carrying  on  the  war  suc- 
cessfully. 

That  Roosevelt  should  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity to  put  the  New  Dealers  In  Is  no 
surprise.  From  the  very  beginning  he  wanted 
bis  starry-eyed  young  men  to  run  the  war 
production.  William  S.  Knudson  left  the 
presidency  of  General  Motors  to  take  over  this 
job.  he  thought.  But  he  found  that  he  was 
just  a  member  of  a  board,  in  which  he  was 
outvoted  and  outshouted  by  New  D?alers. 
■Knudsen  told  the  President  that  a  debating 
society,  composed  of  five  memliers.  several  of 
whom  were  seeking  social  changes,  couldn't 
provide  for  the  national  defense.  The  Presi- 
dent then  cut  the  number  of  war  production 
managers  from  five  to  two.  Knudson.  under 
the  new  set-up,  shares  the  direction  of  muni- 
tions procurement,  not  with  another  manu- 
facturer, but  with  Sidney  Hlllman.  the  labor 
organizer,  who  now  has  created  P.  A.  C.  to 
bring  about  the  election  of  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term. 

The  country  stood  for  all  this  monkey  busi- 
ness untU  Pearl  Harbor.  The  shock  of  the 
greatest  disaster  the  country  ever  experi- 
enced, and  the  prospect  of  defeat  In  the  war, 
forced  the  President  to  kick  out  the  New 
Dealers  and  turn  war  production  over  to 
businessmen.  The  new  set-up  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  16,  1942.  Donald  Nel- 
son became  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  he  has  continued  In 
office  ever  alnce.  despite  efforts  of  New 
Dealers  with  high  support  from  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  to  dUlodge  him. 

Now  that  the  Army  thinks  that  the  war  in 
Europe  will  be  over  In  October.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt thinks  that  it  la  time  to  hand  tha  big- 
gest of  the  war  aganclea  over  to  hla  New 
Dealers,  Netaon  wanted  to  demoblliae  the 
organization  promptly  and  atart  up  peso*- 
time  production  as  fast  as  facUltlea  became 
•vailablc.  A  man  with  Ideaa  like  that  in 
an  important  position  imperils  the  program 
of  the  radicals  to  perpetuate  M  much  as 
possible  of  the  wartime  aet-up.  Krug,  whose 
prUJclpal  Job  under  the  Naw  Deal  hM  been 
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helping  David  Llllenthal  run  the  Communist 
experiment  In  the  T.  V.  A.,  Is  an  Ideal  man 
for  the  new  job.  especially  since  HUlman, 
who  was  Roosevelt's  choice  earlier,  is  busy 
with  the  P.  A.  C. 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  said  that 
the  war  emergency  must  not  be  seized  as  an 
opportunity  to  further  the  social  revolution, 
which  was  well  started  when  the  war  broke 
out,  must  not  allow  the  seizure  of  authority 
In  W.  P.  B.  to  go  unnoticed.  They  wont  if 
they  read  statements  by  Representative 
Thomas  R.  Winter,  of  Kansas,  who  ques- 
tioned Krug  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Rural  Electrification  Authority. 
Of  Krug  and  his  associates,  RepresenUtive 
WiNTEB  said: 

"If  I  were  to  sum  up  In  a  few  words  the 
revealed  attitude  of  this  gang  of  fellow 
travelers  who  are  bent  upon  prostituting  to 
their  own  ends  America's  idealism  and 
patriotism,  to  make  America  over  during 
her  hour  of  travail,  I  would  say  this  Is  their 
arrogant  attitude:  "To  hell  with  the  tax- 
payers, and  the  public  be  damned.  To  hell 
with  the  farmers,  and  let  the  Army  and  Navy 
play  second  fiddle;  we  come  first.  Up  with 
communism  and  down  with  democracy,  and 
let  the  war  go  hang.  Well  win  the  peace,  if 
we  lose  the  war.'  " 


Liberty!  Played  Bif  Invasion  Role 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BIAND 

or  viBcnfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  I  include  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  on  the  part  the  Liberty 
ship  played  in  the  big  invasion  role.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 
Lranrrrs    plated    bio    invasion    role— ^thet 

COMPRISED     98     PEBCENT     OP     UNITED     BTATES 
FREICHTERS  IN  SOtTTKERN  BEACH  ACTION 

An  armada  of  641  American-flag  vessels 
took  part  in  the  invasion  of  the  French  Medi- 
terranean coast,  it  was  announced  yesterday 
by  the  Navy  through  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration. Hundreds  of  American  freight- 
ers, of  which  85  percent  were  Lit)€rty  ships, 
were  Included  in  the  fleet  which  did  a  com- 
bined job  of  delivering  not  only  the  Invasion 
forces  but  supplies  of  every  description  to  the 
beachheads. 

It  w^as  also  revealed  by  the  W.  8.  A.  that 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion more  than  150  American  merchant 
ships,  averaging  about  10,000  deadweight  tons 
each  and  largely  made  up  of  Llbertys,  carried 
men  and  materiel  to  the  beachhead.  With 
them  were  nearly  120  British  merchant  ships 
of  similar  capacity  and  a  large  numl)er  of 
amaller  British  craft.  American  and  British 
aea-golng  tugs  played  an  important  part  in 
the  invaaion  effort. 

Despite  heavy  enemy  fire,  the  volunteer 
civilian  crews  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine took  their  ships  in,  it  was  revealed. 
They  worked  long  hours  operating  dack  ma- 
chinery to  unload  cargo  and  dellvared  the 
goods  and  troops  to  hold  the  eatabllshed 
beachheada.  The  difficulty  and  dangers  of 
their  tssk  ware  reflected  in  lettarT  to  th« 
crews  by  Admiral  Sir  Bertram  H.  Ramsay,  Al- 
lied Naval  Commander  In  Chief.  Invaaion 
Forcei,  and  Vice  Admiral  I.  8.  Und.  United 
States  Navy  (retired).  War  Shipping  Admln- 
Utrator,  oommentlng  on  a  Job  wcU  done  and 


successfully   completed    In   support   of   our 
armed  services. 

Many  of  the  ahlps  have  continued  to  oper- 
ate shuttle  service  across  the  channel,  and 
the  supplies  and  men  they  carry  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  sustained  speed 
toward  the  liberation  of  Paris.  Large  num- 
bers of  ships  have  left  Atlantic  coast  ports  to 
unload  their  cargoes  on  the  shores  of  France. 
Three-fourths  of  a  recent  large  convoy  waa 
flying  the  Americau  flag.  In  contrast  to  the 
last  war  when  the  greater  part  of  American 
men  and  supplies  was  carried  on  loielga- 
flag  ships. 


G.  I.  Joe's  Future  Depends  on  a  Dewey- 
Bricker  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or  NKBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Ausmst  28,  1944 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  appropriatdy  has  passed  many 
measures  designed  l»  provide  for  the 
post-war  welfare  of  »the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2. 

This  fall  the  people  should  elect  offl- 
cials  whose  performwice  will  make  good 
on  these  promises.  Will  these  promises 
be  forgotten  like  the  1932  New  D?al  plat- 
form? Will  these  pledges  be  evaded  like 
the  1936  New  Deal  covenants?  Or  will 
these  obligations  go  unfulfilled  like  the 
promise  in  1940  not  to  send  our  boys 
abroad?  Let  us  soberly  review  the  pros- 
pects. 

For  almost  12  years  the  New  Daal  has 
been  recklessly  borrowing  and  spending 
the  frugal  savings  of  the  American 
people. 

As  long  as  the  victims  of  this  Infla- 
tionary and  wasteful  extravagance  were 
just  American  citizens  at  home,  no  one 
could  complain  too  much.  The  people 
could  stop  this  riotous  throwing  away  of 
their  savings  any  time  they  woke  up  to 
its  dangers. 

Today  the  situation  Is  different.  To- 
day the  most  unfortunate  victims  of 
New  Deal  spending-to-bankruptcy  are 
the  far-scattered  veterans  cf  World  War 
No.  2.  They  must  rely  on  us  at  home  to 
be  faithful  trustees  of  their  heritage.  All 
will  agree  that  the  di.'^abled  veteran  and 
the  widow  and  orphan  of  the  fallen  hero 
have  a  first  and  prior  claim  against  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  That 
claim  comes  ahead  of  all  the  U.  N.  R.  R. 
A.,  world  banks,  and  vote-buying  hand- 
outs of  the  fourth-term  machine. 

Yet  when  the  broken  soldier  or  his 
fatherless  family  come  up  to  the  Treas- 
ury a  few  years  hence,  they  will  find  It 
empty— unless  the  American  people  call 
a  halt  by  a  change  In  leaderslilp  on  No- 
vember 7. 

Otherwise,  the  old  rhymt  of  "Old 
Mother  Hubbard  who  went  to  the  cup- 
board and  when  she  got  there  the  cup- 
board was  bare"  will  come  to  pass.  The 
Q.  I.  Joe  for  whom  the  politlclanf  are 
piously  beating  their  breasU  today  will 
be  the  victim.    Hl«  heritage  at  bomo 
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Win  have  been  dissipated  while  he  was 
abroad  supposedly  defending  it. 

Is  this  to  be  the  pay-cff  for  boys  who 
have  been  sent  further  to  fight  to  protect 
their  homeland  than  any  army  in  his- 
tory? 

The  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  the  War  Dads,  and  all  the 
great  organizations  whose  aim  and  pur- 
pose is  to  protect  the  veterans  should 
carefully  study  the  nonpolitical  arithme- 
tic of  this  situation. 

The  promises  of  the  G.  I.  bill  and  other 
veterans'  benefit  measures  can  be  made 
good  only  if  the  post-war  budget  is  bal- 
anced. That  fact  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  those  who  make  the  sacrifices  of 
thfrvar.  Of  equal  significance  is  that 
the  New  Deal  has  failed  its  every  pledge 
to  balance  our  budget. 

Moreover,  the  New  Deal  could  not 
balance  the  budget  during  years  when 
both  our  debt  and  annual  expenses  were 
only  a  fraction  of  what  they  are  today. 
Here  is  the  practical  yardstick  by  which 
you  can  measure  the  New  Deal's  ability 
to  provide  for  the  veteran. 

A  check  agaioM  a  busted  bank  is  of 
little  or  no  value;  a  pension  claim 
against  a  bankrupt  concern  is  of  little 
or  no  value:  and  a  claim  against  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  its  people  is  of  little  or  no 
value.  The  wasteful  spending  of  the 
New  Dec!,  now  extending  all  over  the 
wovld,  must  be  stopped — now. 

Otherwise  you  can  expect  here  the 
tragedy  that  happened  In  Europe  after 
the  last  war — when  veterans  sold  their 
medals  and  the  gold  braid  off  their  uni- 
forms to  get  something  to  eat.  Their 
pensions  and  government  veterans'  pay- 
ments were  paid  in  paper  money  which 
was  almost  worthless. 

Those  "liberal  governments  were 
wrecked."  said  Candidate  Roosevelt  in 
1932,  "on  the  shoals  of  loose  fiscal  pol- 
icy." Our  1944  deficit  is  about  a  billion 
dollars  a  week. 
_  Is  the  foregoing  appraisal  too  pessi- 
mistic? Not  if  the  studies  of  the  presi- 
dent of  that  great  nonpartisan  scientific 
organization,  the  Brookings  Institution, 
are  correct.  Harold  O.  Moulton  con- 
cludes a  recent  study  of  the  public  debt 
and  inflation  with  this  warning : 

It  wUl  be  necemury  to  make  a  choice. 
With  \inllinlted  debt  expansion  we  cannot 
prevent  Inflation  without  the  \ue  of  totali- 
tarian methcda  of  control.  No  compromise 
or  halfway  measures  can  adjust  the  dlffl- 
cultlps.  The  choice  Is  between  reglmenta- 
'tlon  and  inflation. 

The  forecoing  analysis  serves  to  disclose 
the  gravest  danger  with  which  the  tTnlted 
States  Is  now  confronted  Unable  or  un- 
wiUinff  to  perceive  basic  inconsistencies,  or 
to  choose  between  clear*cut  alternativea,  we 
drift  toward  the  dttp  Aaaaotal  waters  from 
which  there  ^s  do  rtturn  other  than  Uuough 
repudiation  in  one  form  or  another. 

Thf  Amcrlean  people  muft  fi^et  thli 
''travMt  danttr'  honeitly  and  rtalUU- 
cally.  Ah  they  do.  ihry  will  r«aUM  that 
Um  future  of  a.  I.  JiH*  dop«nd«  on  the 
•ImUoq  of  Dtwvy  and  Drtcktr. 

Dem  and  Brlcktr  have  performed 
what  they  have  prnnil^rd;  they  have 
balaneed  ihrlr  Iftnif  budcri*.  they  have 
krpi  the  talth.  To  atep  (atlh  with  O.  X. 
Jiue.  hi*  trtrnda  at  home  muei  elect 
Dewty  I41U1  Uiit»«r, 


C.  I.  0.  Political  Activiti  it  m  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  I^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MillER 

or  NBSS  •  STt  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REM  ESENTATTVES 


Tuesday.  August 


29.  1944 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebras  :a,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  m  '  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  o:  the  Record  an 
editorial  by  Glenn  E.  Bui  inell,  the  editor 


of  the  Stuart  Advocate, 


)f  Stuart,  NebV. 


Mr.  Bunnell  has  been  m  riting  some  ex 


cellent    editorials.     He 


the  C.  L  O.  Is 

defeat  the  four 
.    ThePoUtical 


•opose  to  collect 


from    every    member    of   their 
The  fund  will  bj  six  million  or 


away  from  Washington  t )  do  some  clear, 
straight,  honest  writing.  His  editorials 
represent  the  thinking  ^t  the  people  in 
Nebraska. 

It  is  quite  evident  tha 
determined,  if  possible,  tc 
Congressmen  in  Nebrask 
Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  will 
spend  huge  sums  of  miney  In  various 
ways.  They  are  very  ac  roit  in  circum- 
venting the  law.  They  p 
money 
union. 

more  dollars.  The  unioi  member  must 
contribute  or  he  may  lo:e  his  job 
union  member  may  belie\  e  in  the  election 
of  Dewey  and  Republic  in  members  to 
Congress  but  nevertheless  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  racketeer  who 
ing  man  in  the  hollow  df  his  hand  and 
is  pledged  to  work  for  ]^oosevelt's  elec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bunnell  recognizejs  that  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Politica 
mittee  will  do  everything  possible  to  de- 
feat Mr.  Dewey  and  the  Republican  can- 
didate to  Congress. 

Mr.    Bunnell's    reference    to    Senator 
Truman  trying  to  build  himself  up  by 
stepping  on  Admiral  Kiiomel  and  Gen 
eral  Short  is  worth  caref  U  consideration 
by  thoughtful  individuaL 

The  editorial  follows 

THE  Esrroa's  coIumh 
Bunnell) 


Is   far    enough 


latest 


n]&ke 


This 


(By  Glenn  E 

The    National    Citizens 
Ck)nunlttee  charges  In  its 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  lacks  the 
ence  In  foreign  affairs  to 
dent    In    these    times. 
"Since  Dewey  has  had  no 
eign  affairs,  what  he  woul(l 
what  he  may  be  expected 
have  to  be  figured  out  entlr^y 
utterances." 

It  Is  evident  from  this 
do   not   know  what  Dewe: 
will  be,  but  because  he  li 
candidate,  thej  do  not 
eign  policy,  whatever  it  is. 
fully  blind  eupport  of 
beet  known  to  the  0.  X. 
0.  N.  P.  A.  0. 

No  one  man  ran  be  an 
eign  affnira.  domestic  ecoit 
fairs  and  all  o(  the  other 
ment,    He  must  seleet  mer 
Ists  in  the  varloua  fields 
be    hts    adviBore.    Prealderi 
done  fhli  to  a  grealer  witeift 
Piesident.    The  wisdom  wi 
vieora  are  leleetad,  It  what 
aPreeideiil. 

Mr.  Dewey'i  Mieetion  ef 
ae  hie  advleor  on  lertltn 
ai  rest  the  oiiuoa  ef  ail 


Political    Action 

bulletin  that 

necessary  experl- 

a  good  I^esl- 

buUetln    says, 

( xperlence  in  for- 

have  done  and 

to  do.  If  elected, 

from  his  public 

statement  that  they 

s  foreign  policy 

the  Republican 

ap|)rove  of  hts  for- 

Thclr's  Is  a  will* 

t  for  rvMons 

braina  ot  the 


Roe  evel 


luthortty  en  for* 

imy,  militnry  af* 

leases  of  Oovern- 

who  are  iperlaU 

Ooverninent  to 

Rooeevelt    has 

than  any  other 

it|\  which  Iheeead* 

makes  or  breaka 


J)hn 


Potter  Dulles 

iffeln  ehmiid  t9% 
Itilukmi  eiii* 


I  iir 


zens,  as  regards  Dewey's  wisdom  in  selecting 
his  advisors.  Iir.  Dulles  Is  a  recognissed  au- 
thority on  International  law.  and  the  author 
of  several  books  on  the  subject.  He  has  been 
a  student  of  foreign  affairs  for  more  than  40 
years,  and  has  been  secretary  to  a  number 
of  International  peace  conferences.  Mr. 
Dulles  is  more  able  In  his  field  than  any  man 
on  President  Roosevelt's  "brpln"  staff.  Such 
Is  the  caliber  of  the  men  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
has  picked  .to  advise  him. 

Don't  be  misled  by  the  C.  I.  O.  or  Its  cam- 
paign organization,  the  National  Citizens 
Political  Action  Committee. 

Senator  Truman  la  trying  to  build  him- 
self up  by  stepping  on  Admiral  Klmmel  and 
General  Short,  who  were,  and  are,  blamed 
for  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  has 
made  charges  against  these  men  In  a  maga- 
zine article,  before  these  men  have  been 
given  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  and  an  op- 
portunity to  clear  themselves.  Even  If  the 
charges  are  true,  it  Is  mighty  small  of  Sen- 
ator Tbxjman  to  publish  his  charges  until  the 
men  have  been  given  a  hearing. 

These  two  men  have  asked  for  a  trial  or 
hearing,  but  so  far,  they  have  been  unable 
to  get  it.  They  are  in  disgrace,  and  if  all 
the  charges  are  true,  they  should  be.  but 
why  not  hold  a  court  martial  and  get  at  the 
real  truth  of  the  charges,  which  for  the 
most  part,  have  never  been  made  public. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  skirts  of  the  admin- 
istration are  not  too  clean.  Since,  by 
cfBclal  action  a  public  hearing  has  not  been 
held.  It  coxild  be  that  the  statesmen  and 
diplomats  of  the  present  administration  are 
as  much  or  more  to  blame  than  are  the  two' 
men  now  charged. 

Truman's  use  of  these  unproven  charges 
for  a  political  toehold  does  not  put  him  in 
the  class  from  which  I  would  care  to  see 
our  Vice  President  elected. 

Now  that  Truman  has  aired  these  charges 
in  a  national  magazine,  during  a  campaign, 
I  will  raise  my  small  voice  to  demand  a 
hearing  for  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short  before  election.  The  powers  that  be 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  hide  behind 
the  national  secvirity  gag. 


If  We  Had  Fortified  Gaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  24. 1944 

Mr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
CincinnaU  Times-Star  of  August  22. 
1944: 

IV  Wt  MAD  rOSTiriB)  GUAM 

The  recapture  of  Guam  throws  a  rather 
ludicrous  light  on  the  excitement  of  some 
American  politicians  who  trted  to  picture 
the  failure  of  Cungrtss  to  provide  fortifica- 
tions for  that  Island  m  an  outrafeous  and 
unpatriotic  petformance. 

As  a  mnttrr  of  fact,  nobody  propoaed  thai 
wa  fortify  Ounm.  Tha  only  point  at  laaua  wu 
whether  we  ihotild  dredga  the  harbor,  Mti- 
ther  the  Army  nor  tha  Navy  asked  for  more 
than  that, 

The  recant  hUtory  of  the  southwest  Paoino 
haa  ihown  riearly  euovi|!h  that  It  wituld  hava 
maie  no  ditrerence  m  the  lai\|  run  whether 
we  iiatf  fertllled  Ounm  nr  nnt  Tarawa,  taU 
ran.  and  inaily  Oiiam  itself  damuiistiatal 
that  air  b«Ma  are  of  little  value  m  lime  aa 
they  oeeupy  otily  a  amall  trrrltrry  and  •!« 
uol  baektcl  up  by  ooaUoI  of  Um  tea  and  Ihf 
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atr.  When  the  Japs  had  control  of  the  sea 
and  the  air,  their  successes  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes.  in  Malaya,  and  in  hundreds  of  smaller 
Islands  In  the  southwest  Pacific  were  In  the 
long  range  view  of  history  little  more  than 
mopplng-up  operations.  While  the  Japs  had 
control  of  the  sea  and  the  air,  they  built  up 
a  great  Island  empire.  When  the  t>alance  of 
sea  and  air  fKJwer  swung  over  to  our  side, 
Japanese  schemes  of  further  conquest  came 
to  s  sudden.  Jolting  halt. 

Probably  It  will  be  more  dlfllcxilt  to  put  the 
Japanese  out  of  larger  land  masses  like  the 
Philippines  and  Java.  However,  the  general 
rule  wlU  probably  hold  for  the  large  Island 
•s  It  does  for  the  small  one. 

We  lost  several  hundred  Americans  when 
the  Japs  took  over  Guam  after  Pearl  Hartxjr. 
If  we  had  had  a  garrison  of  10.000  men  there, 
and  elalKjrate  fortifications,  we  would  have 
lost  them  Just  the  same. 

Naval  and  air  bases  are  very  important 
when  they  support  dominant  sea  and  air 
power.  Their  use  Is  slight  and  us\iaUy  tem- 
porary when  control  of  the  sea  and  the  air 
has  passed  for  some  considerable  time  Into 
the  hands  of  a  hostile  power. 


The  Tmth  Aboat  Gaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MA8SACHUSXTT8 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29. 1944 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Newsweek  for  August 
28,  1944: 

IHS  TRUTH  ABOUT  GUAM — A  8XARCH  OF  TH« 
RXCOR08 

The  question  of  whether  the  administra- 
tion acusht  fortification  of  Guam  In  1939  and 
was  voted  down  by  Congress  is  being  Injected 
into  the  1944  political  campaign.  Several  or- 
ganizations are  distributing  pamphlets  and 
other  campaign  literature  blacklisting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Involved.  Two  weeks  ago 
President  Roosevelt,  at  Bremerton,  Wash., 
said:  "We  were  not  allowed  to  fortify 
Guam  •  •  •."  Last  April  23  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King,  In  an  official  report  on  the  war, 
wrote:  "Proposal  was  made  to  proceed  with 
the  fortification  of  Guam,  but  after  consider- 
able debate  In  Congress  It  was  rejected." 
Other  high  officials  have  Joined  In  the  con- 
troversy. 

To  ascertain  the  facts,  the  editors  of  News- 
week last  week  went  back  to  the  official  rec- 
ords Of  1939.  Because  they  discovered  much 
data  that  has  not  hitherto  been  published,  a 
chronology  and  excerpu  from  tha  records, 
together  with  cltatloni,  follow: 

On  March  15.  1937,  Rear  Admiral  Arthur  B, 
Cook,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautlca,  In 
a  letter  to  Admiral  WllUam  O.  Uahy.  chief 
of  naval  tperatlona  (now  Prealdent  Booat> 
veU'a  chief  of  itaft) .  recommended  that  Guam 
harbor  be  deepened  for  better  aeaplana  fa- 
ellltlaa.  (Letter  printed  p  920.  ofllolal  hear- 
Inea  on  M  R.  BMO,  Moum  Naval  Affaire  Com- 
miitat,  January  BS  to  February  17.  JM9  ) 

In  tha  Naval  Bipanaion  Act  of  May  17. 1»U, 
the  Mouae  Naval  Affairs  Oommlttee,  "of  Ha 
own  volition  and  without  any  raquaat  fr«>m 
the  Navy."  inaertad  a  provlaton  dirMtInf  the 
Navy  to  set  up  a  board  to  detarwlna  tha  nead 
for  additinnal  bsae«  Tha  board,  headed  by 
Near  Admiral  A  J  Naptourn.  on  Deoamber  17, 
ie.iN.  reoomniended  a  llM.lll.000  pro«ram 
tor  itaw  toaaea,  ineludini  an  110,000,000  avia* 


tlon  and  submarine  base  at  Guam.  (Pp.  ♦. 
6.  S.  Doc.  No.  202,  78th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  titled 
•*The  Decline  and  Renaissance  of  the  Navy.") 

In  Its  budget  requests  for  1939  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Navy 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  e94,000.000  to 
commence  the  Hepburn  Board  program  which 
It  had  approved.  (Admiral  Cook,  p.  134, 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committer  hearings.) 

Although  the  Hepburn  Board  program 
called  for  development  of  25  air  bases,  they 
were  reduced  to  12  "because  of  budgetary 
limitations."  and  the  bill,  as  ftnaUy  approved 
by  the  President  and  the  Budget  Bureau  and 
sent  to  Congress,  limited  the  program  to 
$65,000,000.  (Admiral  Leahy,  p.  7,  8.  Doc. 
202.) 

A  proposal  for  $5,000,000  In  harbor  improve- 
ments, embodied  in  the  1937  recommenda- 
tion of  Admiral  Cook,  was  substituted  for  the 
Hepburn  Board  proposal  for  fortification  of 
Guam  at  a  cost  of  $80,000,000.  (Admiral 
Cook.  p.  223,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy 
Charles  Edison,  pp.  189,  214-215.  220-221, 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  hearings.) 

"The  President,"  testified  Rear  Admiral  Ben 
Moreell  later,  "stated  that  we  co\ild  not  have 
the  $94,000,000.  We  could  only  have  $65,000,- 
000,  so  we  reduced  the  facilities  at  each  of 
these  12  stations  so  as  to  come  within  the 
$65,000,000.'*     (P.  8,  8.  Doc.  202.) 

rORTinCATION  t 

The  first  witness  before  the  House  com- 
mittee was  Admiral  Leahy.  He  was  asked 
if  the  Navy  was  recommending  the  forti- 
fication of  Guam.  "We  are  not  asking  for 
authority  to  fortify  the  island,"  he  replied. 
"There  U  no  proposal  In  the  blU  before  the 
committee  to  fortify  the  Island.  The  pro- 
posal is  that  we  Improve  the  existing  air- 
plane faculties  in  the  harbor  of  Guam.  They 
are  now  unsatisfactory.  8ome  dredging,  sea- 
wall building,  and  fuel  storage  facilities  are 
necessary  In  order  that  Guam  can  be  used 
for  handling  both  commercial  and  naval 
planes."  (P.  60,  House  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee hearings.) 

At  twelve  other  stages  in  his  testimony. 
Admiral  Leahy  repeated  his  assertion  that 
the  Navy  was  not  asking  to  fortify  Guam. 
(Pp.  61,  70,  72,  74,  76,  79,  committee  hear- 
ings.) 

Discussing  the  Hepburn  Board  reconunen- 
datlon  for  fortification.  Admiral  Leahy  was 
emphatic  that  It  "would  add  greatly  to  the 
defensive  power  of  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific," 
but  he  twice  refused  to  recommend  It,  say- 
ing: "I  did  not  say  that  I  think  It  ought  to 
be  fortified"  (p.  75,  76.  committee  hearings). 

Admiral  Cook,  in  his  testimony,  said  the 
$5,000,000  project  would  enable  Navy  patrol 
planes  to  \ise  the  harbor  more  safely.  Asked 
by  Committee  Chairman  Carl  Vinbow  if  the 
Navy  contemplated  "maintaining  any  air 
unit  there,"  Admiral  Cook  replied:  "No,  sir, 
you  couldn't.  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can 
connect  It  with  fortification.  It  Is  Just  land- 
ing and  take-off  facilities  for  patrol  planes 
and  anchorage  area  for  seaplane  tendera." 
(P.  163,  committee  hearlnga.) 

owe  BAT 

At  another  point.  Admiral  Oook  noted  aatl- 
matea  It  would  take  the  enemy  80  daya  to 
reduce  the  aviatlon-submarlna  baaa  propoaed 
by  tha  Hepburn  Board,  Undar  tha  propoaal 
in  tha  bill,  he  estimated  Ouam  could  not 
hold  out  mere  than  a  day.  aaaartlng:  "Guam 
aa  It  Btaade  nam  eould  not  b«  held  a  day 
aealnat  any  appreciable  enemy  foroa.  Thaaa 
Improvamanu  will  hava  no  literal  dafanalve 
value  for  Ouam  ItMlf,**  (P.  «N,  eommlttH 
hearlnfa,)  _      ,  ^  .  . 

To  make  eertatn  It  knew  tha  Navy'a  oAelal 
policy  on  fdrtlfyinf  Guam,  tha  oommlttee 
aummonad  Oharlae  IdUon,  AaalaUnt  Beere* 
tary  of  the  Navy,  Ha,  too,  inaiitad  that  fortl- 
Aoatlon  waa  not  baing  aouiht,  deaarlblng  tha 
proiaet  In  tiheae  wordai  "rte  development  of 
the  harbor  of  Guam  U  a  Matter  af.  more 


properly  epeaUng.  civil  development,  much  aa 
you  develop  highways,  schools,  and  other  har- 
bor improvements  elsewhere."  (P.  193,  oom- 
mlttee hearings.) 

On  the  House  floor  in  February  1939,  four 
veterans  of  the  last  war,  RepreeenUtlvea 
Sutphln.  of  New  Jersey,  Richards,  of  South 
Carolina.  Colmer.  of  Mlsaisaippl,  and  Nlchola, 
of  Oklahoma,  all  Democrats,  led  a  succeeaful 
fight  against  the  Guam  propoaal,  contending 
it  would  Jeopardlae  Jap-American  relations. 
Blxty-four  DemocraU  Joined  138  Republicans 
to  eliminate  it  205  to  168.  (CoNcaiasioNAi. 
Racoao.  Febniary  21,  22,  23,  1939.) 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  no  effort 
was  made  to  restore  the  eliminated  pro- 
vision. 

In  February  1941,  10  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  Congress  voted  $4,700,000  for  the  har- 
bor improvements  originally  requested.  In 
contrast  to  1939,  the  appropriation  met  next 
to  no  opposition.  Work  was  Just  getting  im- 
der  way  when  Pearl  Harbor  came.  As  Ad- 
miral Cook  predicted.  Guam,  attacked  In  force 
on  December  11.  bad  fallen  the  following 
day. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or  mcBicAN 

IN  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  29. 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislative  Committee,  one  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  this  committee 
that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
the  veterans  of  the  present  war  as  well 
as  those  of  World  War  No.  1.  This  Con- 
gress has  adopted  the  policy  of  enacting 
veterans'  legislation  during  the  war  in- 
stead of  after,  in  order  that  the  machin- 
ery for  assisting  in  the  readjustment  of 
veterans  to  civilian  life  may  be  completed 
to  adequately  and  promptly  take  care  of 
the  large  demobilization  of  our  armed 
forces  which  will  commence  as  soon  as 
the  war  is  over. 

People  evenrwhere  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  because  almost 
every  family  has  someone  in  the  services. 
I  find,  too.  that  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  service,  aa  well  as  their  depend- 
ents, who  frequently  do  not  get  all  tha 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  simply 
because  they  do  not  know  about  them. 
This  la  perfectly  understandable.   Thert 
has  been  so  much  levUlatlon  on  this  fan- 
eral  subject  in  the  laat  ftw  ]ra«n  that  It 
U  dlffloult  for  the  avtraga  paraon  buajr 
with  other  mature  to  keep  tuUy  in- 
formed.   Z  have  had  hundreds  of  In- 
quiries from  my  district  aakinf  for  an 
outlina  of  the  banenu  which  Congraai 
hai  made  available  for  aervlcemen,  vH- 
erana,  and  their  dependenu.  X  hava  prt- 
partd,  In  oooptrtUon  with  the  VetarMM* 
Admlnlatratlon,  an  outline  of  infennA- 
tlon  conoemlni  the  kind  and  iMOunt  of 
banaftts  currently  available 
•ral  law,  tht  qualtfloationa 
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how  to  prooMd  to  ni  thorn.  In  thU  out- 
lln»  monntitrv  >'  t  rAM  bAMd  upon  Mrv- 
ioe-connvctru  <i>^>ti)ility  or  dMth  art  rt* 
ftrr«<l  to  M  oomp«nMtlon  and  peniion. 

Tt'  i r  tMO  for  the  um  of  both  torma  U 
ih  .  idtr  fXlAting  Uwi.  the  eervlce- 
C( :  .  a  monetary  beneflta  for  World 
W  :  .  I  vtterana  and  their  depend- 
ei;  ,i.<'  termed  "Comperwation."  while 
World  War  No.  3  service-connected  bene- 
fits are  termed  **pension." 

Naturally,  the  summary  given  here  la 
only  an  outline.  Any  citizen  can  get 
more  detailed  information  from  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  or  from  his  Con- 
gressman about  these  benefits.  The 
citizens  of  the  Twelfth  Michigan  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  represent,  can 
continue  to  get  help  on  their  individual 
problems  by  addressing  their  inquiries 
to  me  as  follows:  Congressman  John  B. 
Baaarrr,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  Assistance  can  also  be 
obtained  in  matters  of  this  kind  by  con- 
tacting the  local  Red  Cross,  the  American 
Legion  or  auxiliary,  the  V.  P.  W.,  or  simi- 
lar responsible  organizations. 

While  Public  Law  346.  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  O.  L  bill  of  rights,  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  creating  read- 
justment benefits  for  returning  service- 
men, there  are  still  many  things  left  to 
be  done  if  we  are  to  give  the  veteran  the 
full  and  fair  consideration  he  deserves. 
Some  months  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  Is  designed  to  give  returning  serv- 
icemen priority  rights  in  securing  sur- 
plus war  property  such  as  jeeps,  trucks. 
tractors,  bulldozers,  and  other  similar 
equipment.  It  is  provided  that  each 
sen.'iceman  be  given  a  credit  of  $40  per 
month  for  each  month  of  service  in  this 
country  and  $60  for  each  month  of  serv- 
ice outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States.  The  maximum  credit  in 
any  case  to  be  $1,500. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  the  policy  of 
our  Government  to  dispose  of  such  ex- 
~  €tm  supplies  in  large  blocks  to  commer- 
cial bidders  and  dealers  who  in  turn 
~  would  peddle  it  to  the  public  at  a  tre- 
mendous profit.  None  of  us  want  that 
situation  to  develop  after  this  war.  The 
boy  who  used  the  Jeep  in  defense  of  his 
country  should  have  the  first  right  to 
acquire  it  when  he  returns.  That  is  the 
basic  philosophy  of  my  bill.  It  is  now 
before  the  veterans'  committee,  and  I 
am  confident  that  when  it  Is  favorably 
reported  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatives  without  difficulty. 

While  it  Is  of  utmost  importance  that 
Congress  provide  for  all  these  benefits  to 
the  servicemen  to  make  readjustment  to 
olvlUan  life  easier.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  greatest  benefit  which 
Congresa  can  guarantee  the  serviceman 
la  twofold.  First,  to  render  every  aaalst- 
Mtct  to  bring  about  an  early  ending  of 
Iho  war  and  the  entabliahment  of  a  Juit 
and  permanent  peace.  And,  aecondly. 
to  guarantee  the  preservation  of  our 
•ooatitutlonal  form  of  government— so 
that  the  serviceman  will  return  to  civil- 
ian Ufe  under  a  Oovemment  of  free  en- 
tarprisa  and  free  opportunity — the  aama 
kind  of  a  Oovemment  that  he  haa  to 
wiUinaiy  oflerad  hla  Uf  e  to  preaerve  and 
defend. 


OvTUMi  99  Battirm  roa  I  uvwaMBM,  Vbt« 

aaAMa,  aita  Tnbui  Dapaitiii  ifa  UMoaa  laiat- 
iNA  Uw— COMraMiATiOM  M9  FanMoN  roa 
OMAaaiTT  oa  DaATic 

•Mvioa^oMMioTaa  t  rsAaaiTT 

Under  the  veterani  n  gulatlons  pro- 
mulgated under  the  ad  of  March  20, 
1933,  aa  amended,  honor  My  dlacharged 
veterans  of  World  War  P  o.  1  and  World 
War  No.  2  are  entitled  1 1  compensation 
or  pension  for  disabilit  es  Incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  such  s(  rvice  In  line  of 
duty.  The  rates  range  from  $10  per 
month  for  10  percent  disabUity  to  $100 
per  month  for  total  disi.bility.  Special 
rates  are  payable  for  specific  losses, 
such  as  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  blindness, 
and  so  forth,  the  highest  rate  being  $250 
per  month.  While  the  \  rorld  War  No.  2 
veterans  were  entitled  to  these  rates  fol- 
lowing the  act  of  December  19,  1941, 
they  were  placed  on  com  )lete  parity  un- 
der the  veterans  regulat  ons  by  the  act 
of  July  13.  1943.  Publi(  Law  No.  144. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  govjrning  proof  of 
service  connection  of  iisability.  The 
latter  act  also  Uberallze<  the  regulation 
concerning  the  presumi  tion  of  sound- 
ness upon  entry  into  service.  Under 
Public  Law  No.  312,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  Ma  r  27.  1944,  the 
monthly  rates  of  compe  isation  or  pen- 
sion payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  :  lo.  2,  including 
veterans  entitled  to  war  Ime  rates  based 
upon  service  on  or  afte '  September  16, 
1940,  for  service-incurre  i  disability,  not 
including  special  awards  and  allowances 
fixed  by  law,  were  increised  by  15  per- 
cent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pensioi  or  compensa- 
tion, reserve  officers  call(  d  to  active  duty 
and  officers  appointed  n  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  meet  ng  the  require- 
ments of  the  Army  regt  lations  pertain- 
ing to  retirement  of  offli  ers  of  the  Reg- 
ular Establishment,  are  retired  by  the 
War  Department,  certif  ed  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  aod  their  retired 
pay  equal  to  75  percent  ( f  their  base  pay 
Ls  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
out  of  the  pension  appn  ipriation. 
non-sekvici-connect:  3  DisABiLrrr 
No 


ail 


Under  Public  Law 
eighth  Congress,  approv^ 
the  rate  of  pension  for 
total    non-servlce-conn4cted 
applicable  to  veterans 
American  War.  includin^c 
bellion.  the  Philippine 
World  War  No.  1.  was 
to  $50  per  month  with 
per  month  where  sucli 
been  rated  permanent 
receipt  of  pension  for 
rlod  of  10  years,  or 
and  are  pamumently 
abled,    ThU  tot  also 
above  pension  for  non 
disability  shall  apply  to 
World  War  No.  1  and 


end 


aaavxca-coNMicTi  d  diatm 


The  rates  of 
for  widows,  children.  an( 
ents  of  World  War  No 
No.  2  veterans  based 
Ice,  or  aervice-connectekl 
foUowa: 


313,  Seventy- 
May  27.  1944. 
permanent  and 
disability, 
)f  the  Spanlsh- 
the  Boxer  Re- 
Ihsurrection,  and 
increased  from  $40 
increase  to  $60 
veterans  have 
total  and  In 
continuous  pe- 
rea4h  the  age  of  65 
I  Ad  totally  dis- 
pi  OTldea  that  the 
SI  rvlce-connected 
i'eteran.s  of  both 
V  Orld  War  No.  2. 


compensation  or  pension 

dependent  par- 

and  World  War 

up<^  death  in  serv- 

death,  are  aa 


RECORD 

Widow,  no  ohild .......—-—•-.. 

WiOuw,  I  tfhtui  (With  lia  fur  esoh  addl- 
Uonal  child) •• 

No  widow,  but  1  child ■• 

Mu  widow,  but  a  ci>lldr«n  (wltb  110  for 
MOh  Kddltlonal  ohUd,  tn«  total  not  to 
nofi  aiOO) ~-    •• 

Dep«ud«nt  fathar  and  mother: 

Kttdi — .—— .—     M 

Or  1  only—.—.———————    ♦* 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress. July  13, 1943,  and  constitute  a  ma- 
terial liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

NON-SERVIC»-COWN«CTKD  DEATH 

The  widow,  child,  or  children  of  any 
deceased  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compensation  If  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  death  from  a  non- 
service-connected  cause  had  a  disability 
Incurred  in  ar  aggravated  by  such  war 
service: 

Widow  but  no  ehUd $35 

W|dow  and  1  child  (with  »5  for  each  ad- 
ditional  child) 45 

No  widow  but  1  child..- 18 

No  widow  but  2  children   (equally   di- 
vided)  — -     27 

No  widow  but  3  children   (equally  di- 
vided)   - - - 86 

With  $4  for  each  additional  child  (the  total 
amount  to  t>e  equally  divided). 

Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 
of  $64  in  any  one  case. 

Public  Law  No.  312.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  act  of  May  27,  1944,  increased 
the  rates  to  the  above  amounts  and  also 
included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans. 

Claims  and  effective  date  of  awards: 
Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  and 
except  in  cases  of  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged for  disability  whose  claims,  with 
essential  service  and  medical  records,  are 
forwarded  to  area  offices  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  applicant  should  file  claim  on 
prop>er  form  which  will  be  supplied  upon 
inquiry  addressed  to  any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  or  regional  office,  or 
to  the  local  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  or  of  a  veterans'  service 
organization. 

Upon  death  In  service  the  service  de- 
partment notifies  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  claims  forms  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  all  known  dependents. 
ORotrrs  rommALLT  sliotbu(  ro*  pxhsions 

All  members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Coa.st  Quard.  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reeerve  of  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Ouard, 
members  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
or  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
when  ordered  to  active  service  with  the 
Army  or  Navy,  or  aa  to  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  while  serving  out- 
side the  continental  llmita  of  the  United 
BUtea  or  in  Alaska,  and  aa  to  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  when  assigned  during 
present  war  to  duty  on  business  of  War 
or  Navy  Department  in  areas  outalde 
continental  United  States  or  in  Alaaka 
or  coaatal  areas  of  the  United  States  aa 
determined  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
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Cirtmonta  to  bt  of  Immediate  military 
aiard.  ar«  pottnUaliy  eligible  for  ptn- 

iloni. 

AWAROa  TO  DAT! 

Pension  payments  to  veteraru  of  World 
War  No.  2  and  their  dependents  total 
137,760,572.78  through  March  1044.  In 
addition,  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  Reserve  officers 
called  to  active  duty  a^id  officers  ap- 
pointed in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
totaled  $1,020,137.33  from  July  1,  1942, 
through  March  31.  1944. 

Disbursements  for  the  relief  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans  and  their  dependents 
from  1918  through  March  1944  for  disa- 
bility and  death  compensation  or  pen- 
sion, service  connected  and  nonservice 
connected,  totaled  $5,007,029,954.54.  In 
addition,  disbursements  for  World  War 
No.  1  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
through  March  31,  1944,  totaled  $84,- 
889,697.63.  Our  older  veterans  are  not 
being  forgotten  just  because  there  is  a 
new  and  larger  crop,  as  these  figuies 
prove. 

MKOICAL    AKD    HOSPITAL    CA»I,    paOSTHETlC    AP- 
PLIANCES, AND  DOMICILLA«T  CARE 

Eligibility  is  extended  to  any  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2, 
honorably  discharged,  having  a  service- 
connected  disability  requiring  such  care, 
treatment,  or  appliance,  or  one  who  was 
discharged  for  disability  and  not  dis- 
honorably; also  one  not  dishonorably 
discharged,  who  Is  unable  to  defray  his 
expenses,  has  tuberculosis  or  a  neuro- 
psychiatric  ailment  or  disability  which 
requires  hospital  care. 

Dependent  upon  availability  of  facili- 
ties, eligibility  includes  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  or  defect,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  such  care  and  is  un- 
able to  defray  the  expenses  therefor- 
regardless  of  whether  the  disability,  dis- 
ease, or  defect  was  due  to  service. 

CXAIMS 

Any  person  who  is  to  be  discharged 
from  active  service  and  who  is  in  need 
of  and  entitled  to  hospitalization  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  is  transferred 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  designated  to  receive  him.  Claim 
for  all  benefits,  and  necessary  clinical 
and  service  data  accompany  him,  or  are 
filed  by  the  manager  if  the  veteran  is 
insane  or  incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  for  treat- 
ment or  hospitalization  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
or  regional  office— one,  or  more.  In  each 
State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 

Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-two  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
have  been  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  Apr"  W'J  ,J 
On  April  30. 1944,  there  were  44.967  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  and  12,866  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  receiving  hospitalization, 
and  8.477  World  War  No.  1  veterans  and 
1C6  World  War  No,  2  veterans  receiving 
domiciliary  care  from  the  Veteran* 
Administration. 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process. 
It  Is  a  valuable  benefit  for  those  who  have 
reached  a  permanent  state  of  disability 
and  have  no  other  means  of  support. 


VOCATIONAL  aiNAStLrtATIOIf 

Publle  Uw  16,  tavanty-tifhth  Con- 
ireas,  approved  by  the  President  March 
24,  1048,  provides^ 

First,  that  any  person  who  sei-ved  In 
the  active  military  or  naval  aervice  at 
any  .^ time  after  December  6,  1041,  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war; 

Second,  and  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged; 

Third,  and  who  has  a  disability  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
for  which  pension  is  payable  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt  of 
retirement  pay; 

Fourth,  who  is  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  re- 
store employability  lost  by  virtue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-incurred  dis- 
ability. In  performing  the  functions  im- 
pwsed  upon  the  Administrator  by  Public 
Law  16,  it  will  be  the  purpo*  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize  edu- 
cational institutions  and  establishments 
of  recognized  standing  in  the  training 
of  these  disabled  veterans  into  employ- 
ment and  to  train  each  person  as  near 
his  home  as  may  be  possible.  In  se- 
curing employment,  a  problem  which  ob- 
viously will  be  very  great  after  the  end 
of  the  war  and  perhaps  acute  after  de- 
mobilization has  been  accomplished, 
every  available  Federal  and  State  facility 
will  be  utilized.  Employment  of  veterans 
has  been  accomplished  to  a  considerable 
extent  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
to  correlate  these  activities  to  the  end 
that  those  vocationally  trained  will  be 
graduated  into  employment  opportimi- 
ties. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  Is  In  train- 
ing his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  will  be  increased 
to  $80  per  month,  if  single;  $90  per 
month,  if  married,  with  $5  additional 
for  each  child,  and  $10  for  each  de- 
pendent parent.  All  expenses  of  train- 
ing, including  necessary  transportation, 
are  paid.  Medical  care  is  given  aa  re- 
quired. 

CLAIMS 

Those  persons  discharged  from  the 
service  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  for  hospitalization  will 
have  their  claims  filed  and  processed; 
and  the  question  of  need  for  and  en- 
titlement to  vocational  rehablUtatlon 
may  be  given  consideration  as  soon  aa 
the  individual's  physical  and  mental  con- 
dition make  training  feaalble.  Any 
other  person  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  may  make  claim*  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  In  the  claim  for 
pension  which  may  be  filed  at  the  nearest 
Veterans'  Administration  facUlty  or  re- 
gional office. 

«fSU»AWCa— MATIOlf AL  SOVICZ  LIT!  IKSTTEAIfCa 

National  service  life  Insurance  was 
provided  under  the  act  of  October  8. 1940, 
Public  Law  No.  801.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 


grasi,  and  llbarallalnf  amrndmanti 
thereto  wart  anaoted  during  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Seventy-alfhth  Congreaaes. 
A  number  of  other  Uberallilng  propoaala 
are  pending  in  the  present  Congresa  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted certain  proposed  changes  found 
to  be  justified  by  studies  conducted.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  for  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  without 
physical  examination  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  120  days  from  entrance  into  active 
service.  Thereafter,  any  such  person  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  may 
apply  if  the  application  be  accompanied 
by  acceptable  evidence  of  good  health. 

APPLICATIONS 

Application  forms  are  supplied  the 
service  departments,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commanding  officer  or 
designated  insurance  officer.  The  ap- 
plicant may  elect  to  pay  premiums  in 
cash,  or  by  allotment  of  pay.  PoUcies 
are  not  issued  during  the  war,  but  In- 
surance certificate  is  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dress designated  by  applicant. 

The  insurance  is  against  death  only, 
but  includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disabiUty  existing  for  more  than  6 
months,  and  commencing  prior  to  in- 
sured's sixtieth  birthday.  The  poUcy  is 
a  5-year  level  premium  term  policy  with 
rate  based  upon  the  American  experience 
table  of  mortality  and  3  percent  inter- 
est—the Government  assuming  the  extra 
hazard  of  the  military  and  naval  service 
and  the  administrative  expense.  The  in- 
surance is  payable  only  to  a  widow 
(widower),  child  (including  a  stepchild 
or  Illegitimate  child,  if  designated  as 
beneficiary  by  the  insured),  parent  (in- 
cluding person  In  loco  parentis) .  brother 
and  sister  of  the  insured;  and  is  payable 
only  In  monthly  Installments.  The  in- 
sured may  change  the  beneficiary  desig- 
nation at  any  time. 

After  the  policy  has  been  hi  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  in  force  it  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life.  20-payment 
life,  or  30-payment  Ufe  policy  upon  ap- 
plication to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  In  service 
died  or  became  totally  disabled,  or  was 
captured  or  Isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  April  20, 1942,  and  had  less  than  $5,000 
insurance  in  effect,  the  law  provides  that 
gratuitous  insurance  to  an  aggregate  of 
$5,000  shall  be  deemed  In  effect.  Claims 
for  such  gratuitous  insurance  should  be 
filed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  of  Uml- 
tatlons.  In  most  of  these  death  cases 
only  a  widow,  child,  or  dependent  parent 
can  claim  such  insurance. 

As  of  March  30,  1944.  over  14,303,291 
applications  had  been  received,  repre- 
senting a  total  amount  of  nearly  1106,- 
696,766,000  of  Insurance.  The  average 
policy  was  approximately  $7,382,60;  the 
average  coverage  per  life  approximately 
$8,926.74. 

The  insurance  Is  payable  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  Insured  while  the 
policy  Is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries,  which  may  be  dealgnated 
by  the  Insured,  only  within  the  rela- 
tionship of  widow  or  widower,  chUd,  par- 
ent, brother,  or  sister.  The  proceeds  of 
the  policy  are  payable  as  an  annuity  In 
240  equal  monthly  installments  of  $3,51 
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for  eftch  $1,000  of  Insurance  to  any  bene- 
ficiary who  la  under  30  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Insured; 
otherwise,  in  contlnuotis  monthly  In- 
■tallroenta  throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
beneficiary,  with  a  guaranty  of  the  pay- 
ment of  120  monthly  Installments  to 
the  surviving  relatives  of  the  Insured 
who  are  within  the  permitted  class  of 
beneficiaries.  The  amount  of  the 
monthly  Installments  under  the  latter 
mode  of  payment  is  dependent  upon 
the  age  of  the  beneficiary  at  date  of  death 
of  insured.  For  example,  if  the  bene- 
ficiary is  then  40  years  old,  monthly 
Installment  is  $4.50  for  each  $1,000  of 
insurance;  U  50.  $5.39;  If  60,  $6.81;  if 
70,  $8.51. 


AH  claims  for  insurance  benefits  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Washington,  D.  C,  but  necessary 
forms  may  be  secured  from  the  nearest 
Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

United  States  Government  life  (con- 
verted) insurance:  This  insiirance  can 
be  applied  for  only  by  those  who  served 
In  World  War  No.  1.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  $10,000  national  service  life 
iMurance  and  Oovemment  (converted) 
Insurance  combined. 

Insurance  premiums  are  guaranteed 
by  Government  under  Soldiers'  iMod 
Sailors'  CivU  Relief  Act  of  1940.  a« 
amended:  Any  person  in  the  active  serv- 
ice having  a  commercial  life  policy  or 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  said 
law.  article  IV.  may,  upon  application  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  form 
supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  sectire 
guaranty  of  premi\ims.  on  amount  of 
insurance  not  in  excess  of  $10,000,  while 
he  is  in  the  service  during  the  present 
war.  The  insurance  premiums  so  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  constitute  a 
lien  against  the  policy  and  must  be  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  any  settlement 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  the  insured's 
discharge  from  service,  he  has  a  period 
of  2  years  within  which  to  pay  the  pre- 
miimfis  with  interest  so  guaranteed;  or 
otherwise  such  indebtedness  constitutes 
a  loan  on  the  policy  with  Interest  and  if 
the  amount  of  such  indebtedness  exceeds 
the  cash  surrender  value  the  policy  is 
automatically  canceled  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  the  insurer  the  difference  be- 
tween such  cash  surrender  value  and  the 
indebtedness.  Forms  for  making  appli- 
cation for  such  insurance  protection  are 
supplied  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  may  be  secured  in  person  or 
from  his  commanding  ofScer  or  other 
designated  official. 

As  of  March  31,  1944.  72,204  applica- 
tions with  insurance  totaling  $178,189.- 
853.21  have  been  approved  and  premiums 
guaranteed. 

IMSUKANCX  UNUU  OTHZI  LAWS 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Federal  Security  Agency;  unemployment 
benefits  by  Social  Security  Board.  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency;  retirement  by  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  and  Civil  Service 
Commission.  Credit  for  active  military 
or  naval  service  is  allowed  for  civil-serv- 
,  lee  letlrement  and  railroad  retirement 
purpoeet. 
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MUBIUUKO-OTTT 

Musterlng-out  pay  is  prbvided 
act  of  February  3,  1944,  Public 
Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
istered  by  the  War  and 
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BTTKIAL 
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charged  or  in  receipt  of 
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from  the  armed  forces 
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thereof,  as  published  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  entitled  "SUte  Vet- 
erans' Laws." 

Cnm.,  SPAHISH,  AMD  OTHSa  WAia 

Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age,  degree  of 
inability  to  earn  a  living,  and/or  length 
of  service  for,  first.  Civil  War  veterans 
In  the  amount  of  $75  per  m.onth.  or  $100, 
if  in  need  of  a  regular  attendant;  sec- 
ond, Indian   war  veterans  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $20  to  $60  per  month,  or 
$100  If  in  need  of  an  attendant;  and, 
third,  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Box?r 
Rebellion  in  amounts  ranging  from  $12  to 
$75  per  month,  plus  varsring  amounts  If 
in  need  of  a  regular  attendant,  with  total 
not  to  exceed  $100,  but  only  $20  while 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  if  the  vet- 
eran has  no  dependents,  provided  that  as 
to  those  in  a  soldiers'  home  continually 
since  on  or  before  July  15, 1943.  the  pen- 
sion not  to  exceed  $50  shall  be  continued. 
Pensions  at  lower  rates  than  above  are 
available  to  veterans  of   the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Philippine  Insurrection, 
and  Boxer  Rebellion  based  upon  service 
of  70  days  or  more,  but  less  than  60  days. 
Pension  under  the  Economy  Act   of 
March  20.  1933,  and  the  veterans'  regu- 
lations    promulgated     thereunder,     as 
amended,  of  $50  per  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  Boxer  Rebellion,  or 
World  War  No.  1.  with  90  days  or  more 
of  honorable  service,  or  if  less  than  90 
days,  if  discharged  for  disability  inciurred 
In  line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with  perma- 
nent total  disability,  regardless  of  service 
connection,  if  not  due  to  misconduct. 
Only  $8  per  month  is  paid  to  single  men, 
without   dependents,   while   being   fur- 
nished hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care  by  a  Government  agency. 

■DUCATIOH 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  any 
veteran  who  served  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  termination 
of  the  present  war,  and  who  was  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  and  whose  education  or 
training  was  impeded,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interfered  with  by  reason  of 
his  entrance  into  the  service,  or  who 
desires  a  refresher  or  retraining  course, 
and  who  served  90  days  or  more,  is  en- 
titled to  education  at  public  expense. 
Application  must  be  made  therefor 
within  2  years  after  discharge.  The 
Government  wUl  pay  to  the  school  of 
the  veteran's  choice  up  to  $500  per  year 
for  tuition  and  books  and  will  pay  to 
the  veteran  $50  per  month  maintenance 
if  single  and  $75  if  married,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4  years.  Any  person  who  was  not 
over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  service  is  assumed  to  have 
had  bis  education  interrupted.  Vet- 
erans must  meet  the  regular  entrance 
and  scholarship  requirements. 

WJLMM,  HOICX,  AMD  SMALL  BT78INISS   OWNZHSHIT 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  will 
guarantee  up  to  50  percent  and  as  hi:7h 
as  $2,000  of  any  approved  loan  secured 
by  a  veteran  from  a  private  or  Govern- 
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ment  source  for  purchase  or  operation 
of  a  farm,  home,  or  small  business. 
Loans  will  be  interest  free  the  first  year 
and  interest  will  not  exceed  4  percent 
per  annum.  Applications  for  this  bene- 
fit must  be  made  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge by  those  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  this  war. 

JOBS 

Congress  provided,  in  1&44,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  education,  farm,  home, 
and  small  business  opportunities,  that 
every  veteran  of  World  War  No.  2  shall 
be  helped  to  find  a  Job.  The  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Placement  Service  Board  co- 
operate to  fill  this  responsibility.  Vet- 
erans are  to  be  registered  and  every  effort 
made  to  assist  them  to  find  Jobs.  This 
provision  includes  veterans  of  all  wars. 
Information  on  how  to  get  the  benefits 
of  this  provision  can  be  obtained  by  the 
veteran  from  his  own  local  United  States 
Employment  Office  in  his  home  town  or 
coimty. 

Return  to  the  job  after  discharge  Is 
under  jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service; 
placing  in  other  jobs  is  under  War  Man- 
power Commission;  veterans'  preference 
Is  administered  by  United  States  CivU 
Service  Commission  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  job  training,  re- 
habilitation (nonservlce  disability)  is  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequi- 
sites,   examinations,    ratings,    appoint- 
ments, retentions,  and  reinstatement  of 
Federal  employment,  are  extended  to 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  wives  of  unemployable  service- 
connected    or    50-year-aged    pensioned 
veterans,  the  widows  of  veterans,  and 
other  war  veterans  and  regulars,  supple- 
mented by  extensive  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  in  every  State,  for  war 
veterans.    Any  Worid  War  No.  2  veteran 
who  applies  therefor,  within  40  days  after 
discharge,  is  entitled  to  reinstatement  to 
the  Federal   position   held   at  time   of 
entering  service,  or  to  one  of  equal  grade 
and  pay,  or  to  his  previous  private  em- 
ployment, where  at  all  practicable  for 
employer,  enforceable  by  order  of  court. 
If  necessary. 


tTNIMPLOTMEMT  COMPtNSATIOM 

Congress  provided  In  1944  that  for  the 
first  2  years  after  a  veteran's  discharge 
he  win  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  for  52  weeks  if  he  cannot 
find  a  Job  or  the  Employment  Service 
cannot  find  one  for  him.  This  allow- 
ance Is  $20  per  week,  less  that  part  of 
the  wages  payable  to  him  for  such  week 
which  is  in  excess  of  $3.  Provisions  for 
unemployment  compensation,  farm, 
home,  and  business  ownership  and  edu- 
cation, are  part  of  the  so-caUed  "G.  L 
bill  of  rights."  one  of  many  veterans 
bills  prepared  in  1943-44  by  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  a  member. 

In  passing  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  first  important  step 
toward  providing  for  returning  veterans. 
I  reneat,  it  is  only  the  first  step.  Con- 
gress has  many  things  yet  to  do  in  or- 


der to  completely  round  out  this  all-im- 
portant program.  I  again  Invite  the 
servicemen,  veterans,  and  their  depend- 
ents to  continue  to  write  me  concerning 
their  problems.  Simply  address  such 
correspondence  to  Congressman  John  B. 
Bennett,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^    .,  VrrXKANS  XXPBZS8  APPRECIATIOir 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  is  a 
letter  of  appreciation  I  have  received 
from  the  national  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Legion,  approving  my 
work  for  the  veterans,  signed  by  Francis 
M.  Sullivan,  executive  director  of  the 
committee,  and  by  Hon.  John  Stelle, 
chairman,  American  Legion  special  com- 
mittee on  rehabilitation  legislation  for 
World  War  No.  2  veterans.  Mr.  Stelle 
is  a  former  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  Illinois.'  Both  men  have  many  years 
of  experience  in  veterans'  problems  and 
their  advice  and  counsel  was  of  great 
value  to  our  committee  in  perfecting  this 
constructive  legislation  which  wUl  be  so 
important  to  the  veterans  of  this  war 
and  to  the  future  of  our  country: 

Washimotom.  D.  C  May  20,  1944. 
Hon.  JoHM  B.  BENNrrr, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.,0. 
Deae  Comcrmsmam:  The  American  Legion 
iB  meat  grateful  to  you  for  the  earnest,  in- 
telligent consideration  and  effort  you  have 
given  to  8.  1767.  which  provides  Oovernroent 
aid  for  the  readjustment  In  civilian  life  of 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

It  was  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Hotise 
of  Representative*  appreciated  the  work  of 
your  committee.  ThU  was  reflected  In  the 
Members  following  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Rankim  and  the  committee  members 
when  the  measure  was  up  In  the  House  for 
consideration. 

Naturally,  we  of  the  American  Legion  are 
very  proud  of  our  part  In  this  program. 
We  feel  when  the  measure  becomes  a  law 
that  the  proper  plans  may  be  made  for  the 
day  when  the  war  wUl  have  been  won  and 
there  will  be  mass  demobilization  of  the 
present-day  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
We  believe  the  privileges  which  wUl  be 
afforded  by  the  terms  of  S.  1767  to  World 
War  No.  2  veterans  Is  a  soimd  Investment 
In  the  future  of  our  Nation.  The  proposal 
represents  an  Intelligent  approach  to  the 
problem  of  readjustment  In  civilian  life  of 
the  World  War  No.  2  veteran. 

Again  we  express  our  appreciation  for  yotir 
splendid  work  in  connection  with  S.  1767. 
John  Stkixs. 
Chairman,  Special  Committee  on  Rehabil' 
itation  Legislation,  World  War  No.  2  ■ 
Veterans. 

Prakcis  M.  Sutxivan, 
Executive  Director,  National  Legislative 
Committee,  American  Legion. 


Fireworks  in  the  W.  P.  B. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNXSCTA 

i.4  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoED,  I  include  the  f  oUowing  article  by 


Mark  Sullivan  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Monday,  Augxist  28.  1944: 

FiRZWORKS  IM  THl  W.  P.  B. 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

KKLSOM   AND  WOSOIff 

The  explosion  In  the  War  Production  Board 
last  week  was  sensational,  and  more  develop- 
menu  wUl  follow.  But  to  see  It  as  merely 
a  clash  or  series  of  clashes,  or  to  think  of  U 
as  something  within  one  Government  depart- 
ment, would  be  supei-flclal.  The  condition  Is 
wider  and  deeper  than  that.  Consider  Just 
what  happened.  ^    .  .  .. 

,  In  one  of  the  most  Important  administra- 
tion departments.  W.  P.  B..  the  No.  2  man  l« 
out.  This  No.  2  man.  Mr.  Charles  E.  WUson, 
was  powerful  In  the  administration,  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  W.  P.  B..  and  also  powerful  in 
his  own  right— m  private  life  he  Is  head  of 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

This  No.  2  man  Is  out.  not  because  th« 
No.  1  man  wanted  him  out.  The  No.  1  man, 
Mr.  Donald  Nelson.  Chairman  of  W.  P.  B..  did 
not  lire  Mr.  WUson;  he  assured  Mr.  WUson 
that  he  was  fuUy  satisfactory. 

Neither  Is  Mr.  Wilson  out  because  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  him  out.  The  President  re- 
ceived his  resignation  reluctantly,  and  on 
two  previous  occasions  when  Mr.  Wilson 
wanted  to  resign  Mr.  Roosevelt  pers\iadcd 
him  to  remain. 

Why.  then.  Is  Mr.  Wilson  out?  It  Is  a  re- 
markable reason.  He  stated  It  tn  hU  letter 
of  resignation,  and  aoaplifled  it  In  even 
stronger  words  at  a  press  conference.  Btr. 
Wilson  Is  out  because  of  "attacks"  upon 
him  "Inspired  by  subordinate  officials  of  tM« 
board."  These  attacks.  Inspired  by  subordi- 
nate officials,  and  circulated  publicly,  were 
without  the  "knowledge  or  approval  of  Mr. 
Nelson. "  Yet.  though  the  head  of  the  W.  P. 
B.  did  not  approve  the  attacks,  he  was  appar- 
ently unable  to  stop  them.  Mr.  Wilson  ap- 
prehended that  "instead  of  being  discontin- 
ued, these  atucks  u]>on  me  •  •  •  will  be 
increased."    Bo,  Mr  Wilson  got  out. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  condition — the  sub- 
ordinates more  powerful  than  the  head  of 
their  own  department — and  more  powerful 
than  even  the  President,  for,  In  getting  Mr. 
WUson  out.  they  achieved  a  result  which  the 
President  did  not  want,  which  he  acutely 
deplored. 

The  condition  Is  at  once  so  startling  and 
so  difficult  to  grasp  that  It  cannot  be  too 
much  emphasized.    Here  la  a  group  of  men, 
sutKjrdlnates  In  a  Government  department. 
They  are  not  responsible  to  the  public,  the 
public  has  never  heard  their  names.    They 
are  not  responsible  to  Congress.    They  are 
responsible  only  to  the  head  of  their  depart- 
ment, and  above  him  to  the  President.    Yet, 
against  the  wish  of  the  head  of  their  depart- 
ment and  of  the  President,  they  do  some- 
thing which  profoundly  aflects  public  policy 
and  the  conduct  of  public  bxxslness.  Includ- 
ing conduct  of  the  war.  because  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  dependent  on  W.  P.  B.  for  supplies. 
To   a   large   extent   the   Government   has 
come  to  be  operated  by  anonymous  cfflclala 
of  subordinate   rank.     One  reason  Is  mere 
size,  sprawling  unwieldlness.    In  departments, 
more  things  must  be  done  than  can  be  done 
by  the  head  of  the  department.    And  In  the 
administration  as  a  whole,  more  things  must 
be  done  than  any  President  or  any  man  can 
have  adequate  Information  or  sufficient  time 
for  thought  to  do.     Heads  of  departments, 
and  even  more  the  President,  must  take  ac- 
tion on  the  basis  of  reports  put  up  to  them 
by  subordinates,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Judgments  suggested  by  the  subordinates. 

Seme  remedies  are  In  sight.  End  of  the 
war.  by  reducing  the  number  of  controls  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government,  will  re- 
duce the  burdens  on  department  heads  and 
on  the  President,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
subordinate  officials.  Another  remedy  Is  de- 
centralization, preventing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  taking  over  functions  now  ex- 
ercised by  the  States.   That  Congress  has  this 
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in  mind  Is  ihown  by  Its  insistence  that  the 
administration  of  tm*mployment  benefits 
for  war  workers  sbaU  be  carried  on  by  tbe 
Bute*,  not  by  the  Federal  Government. 


Address  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kennedj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKB 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MSMAOMvaim 


ATIVM 


Of  TM I  HOVfl  Of 

Tutidav,  Auguit  29,  i944 

Mr.  LANl.  Mr.  SpMkffr.  under  iMva 
to  mitnd  my  remtrku  in  thi*  RiooM*  1 
i»i«h  to  Infllud*  thf  /oUowlng  aUIo  M* 
drMs  ut  Han.  Jmatlk  P,  KMAtiy.  fer« 
ft  United  fUiM  AtlNiHdOf  to  OrMi 
Itiln,  ift  IIM  Mfiutt  dlnntf  of  the 

B    OlItigllltlWlOgM'dt    AMMrtll- 
ttltMErittft,  CHlMfO,  111 , 
Il44i 


Ami  II 


gyll.    WwftiPii^  MM  sMeitninsusd  m  w«  sis 

if  me  rsalleoiMNi  4'l  •'•ui  ts  WHa«|Hiiiii(,  inu 
pewewel  ?l«ws  sceai  puiruiir  ummpittunt. 

Tet,  |»e«r«ver  liiedsquste  uur  snorts,  the  one 
wyone  mivi  do  tor  tboss  actually 
tol  tiM  itruMl*'  i*  to  land  a  hand 
Id  tiM  )ik  of  gatttnf  soma  shape 
I  flovM  for  the  pcel  war  world.  That  ts  tha 
I  ecer  fer  pvoeiMBtng  tvsn  at  your 
tovlMtton  to  OleeoH  •  publto  quaatioa  at  e 
ilm«  Uka  this. 

Our  aub)act  poat-war  nonettry  potl«1«»— 
li  tlaely  uid  perttoent,  tf  anything  axeapt 
IIM  tattle  Meeli  eoa  be  so  ragerdad. 

Oeaeetniag  ■oaey  tetters,  ona  el  tha 
outalMMllag  adliortal  wrttera  of  our  time,  tha 
lau  Artbtir  BriatMna.  onea  wrota  that  not 
•ver  90  people  know  anythiog  about  aeoey, 
•SMI  It  of  llMaii  didn't  know  vary  oraeh. 

If  Mr.  BrtstMna'a  arithtnatio  ts  corraet.  than 
there  are  only  five  men  alive  who  know  muoh 
about  money,  and  by  the  law  of  averages  I 
am  assuming  tbst  none  of  that  five  la  In  this 
audience.  Thus  reassured.  I  may  salely  pro« 
coed  to  Interview  myself  on  the  subject  of 
poat-war  money  pollciaa. 

And  I  do  so.  speokSaf  seriously,  beeaoie 
X  believe  that  the  monetary  pol:clea  adopted 
for  the  poat-war  world  are  a  naatter  of  very 
deep  concern  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  every 
American  citizen.  Wara  and  the  conse- 
quences of  war  are  paid  for  by  the  Oovem- 
znent  bonds  that  you  buy  and  the  taxes  that 
you  pay.  We  are  all  very  conscloxis  of  our 
participation  In  bond  campaigns  and  I  have 
but  to  remind  you  of  that  fact  In  urging 
wholehearted  participation  In  the  fUth  war 
loan  drive  now  starting.  Regardless  of  what 
I  may  be  made  in  the  solution  of  post- 
•  dUBeultles  we  must  all  be  prepared  to  buy 
more  bonds  and  In  making  this  Investment 
Z  urge  ycu  to  buy  with  the  intention  and  plan 
of  holding  them  to  maturity  and  not  listen 
to  the  fanciful  suggestion  that  directly  the 
n^htlng  stops  you  cash  them  In  and  spend 
tiie  money  on  things  you  have  been  doing 
without.  These  bonds  are  designed  to  be 
held  to  maturity  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  held  they  will  constitute  a  continuing 
protUam  which  must  result  In  continued  high 
taxes  and  perennial  new  Issues  of  bonds. 

We  must  be  prepared  also  to  continue  pay- 
ing taxes  not  only  thoee  we  are  directly  con» 
•Clous  of,  like  taxes  on  our  Income,  but  the 
tnviaible  taxes  on  every  article  we  buy  and 
•very  service  we  receive.     This  Is  our  task. 

Apart  from  bonds  and  taxea.  I  vrould  like  to 
dlscusc  the  other  pertinent  ques^ons  In  the 
jolnd  of  our  typical  American  cltlaen.  Public 


after  wondering 
thinking  princi- 
^Irst.  am  I  going 
Second,  will  the 


opinion  surveys  show  that 
when  the  war  will  end  he  la 
pally  about  three  things, 
to  have  a  job  after  the  war? 
money  In  which  I  am  paid  hkve  as  much  pur- 
chasing power  as  today's  doll  ir?     And,  finally, 
will  my  children  have  to  g( 
again? 

fiUted  in  one-word  Ungrlage,  the  average 
American  fears  unemployment,  inflation,  and 
another  war 

It  would  be  raah,  under  axUtlng  circum- 
stances, for  anyone  to  ettai  npt  •  categorical 


answer  to  these  queetlona. 


prudent  in  my  own  persoiu  I  affaire  never  to 


ettenpt  a  forecast  beyond 


to  war  all  over 


X  have  found  it 


the  prnbabllltlea 


indlceted  by  feetore  elreeihr  teflnitely  known 
Mid  I  will  sey  to  you  thai  so  far  as  1  can 
Me.  and  Judging  from  enyt  ilng  anyone  now 
knoivs,  li  can  sefffly  be  sal*  that  even  iftef 
several  million  women  eri  ehlldren  have 
hmn  rtf"f)f»Ki  ffmn  pay  rolli ,  •  ffeet  meny  of 
fha  #9.000/100  nrnr  ample  'sd  mtiM  efeeot 
lemMfMt  MlMiees  whsH  \m)im  bow  I« 
Mfttie  iff  •Mlm(ifti«4i  \mn)n4u»itf, 

OtnfefeneM  m  retfefis  iHd  eflktels  will 
iMHilHleM  ievMe  weys  end  i  eene  ut  ftnd  ^mU 
Ih¥  M«f*y,  bttl  fHM«li  (^  1  e  lH«feMied  MM' 
(i«4«(ive  fNff«iiif»efy  ef«ei«<l  by  the  iii|Wiliii 
ut  WHf  li  itfeely  i§  be  14ie 

IM  sflle  of  |»till*vp  «l«Mtk  ids  U}  be  ••CUA«4 
n'lrmei  buetneM  tAtm*  eeit  'U/t  give  lull  *>»' 
piuymant  io  nfiOOfiOQ  peop  •  now  m  induetfy, 
uii  Oovitriunsnt  pay  roll  ai  d  In  tha  servisss. 

The  output  of  our  tots  plant  cspsnUy— 
whiah  eepaetty  enabled  i  a  to  double  the 
entire  output  of  the  AkU— 4s  much  more 
than  the  dally  needs  our  ( opulation  wtU  re- 
quire 3  to  4  years  after  tha  '  irar,  Ivan  eivilisn 
output  inereaacd  It  pereai  t  during  tha  war. 

The  volume  of  btulnaaa  i  re  are  doing  today 
U  creating  a  national  inoofl  ta  of  •147.000,000,- 
000. 

The  higheot  netlonel  in*  ome  In  peacetime 
hiatory  was  approximately  $e9.0O0,00OX)0O  in 
19M,  only  to  deollne  with  i  nprecedented  and 
dlaaatroue  epeed  to  H9M  1,000,000  In  193»- 
13— aottially  down  to  tha  level  of  1016,  the 
year  before  we  entered  tb4  First  World  War, 

In  the  •  years  immadiat  >ly  preceding  1940 
It  never  exceeded  $79X)0i  ,000X100  end  not 
until  stimulated  by  dafane  i  and  war  prepara- 
tion  was  the  lOM  peak  as  oaedsd.  which  oe- 
curred  in  1041. 

It  ia  obvloua  that  we  n  ust  do  a  bustncaa 
in  thla  country  capable  of  producing  an  an- 
nual national  income  of  far  in  excess  of 
normal  if  the  sixty-odd-  nilllon  employees 
are  to  have  jobs.  No  one  c  in  now  assure  you 
business  wlU  be  good  con  inuously.  Indeed 
no  one  can  be  sure  how  riuch  business  will 
drop  from  today's  $147,000, 300.000  during  the 
6  or  6  years  following  the  war's  conclusion. 
We  saw  it  drop  44  percent  in  8  years  follow- 
ing the  1929  splurge. 

Incidentally,  if  buslnesi  were  to  drop  to 
what  was  boom  proportli  ms  In  1929  ( 82,- 
000.000.000)  It  would  meai  depression  today. 

I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  encouraging 
baseless  hopes.  I  know  that  pledges  are 
being  given  that  employn  ent  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  everybody  and  n  aybe  the  yeamers 
and  planners  who  retail  that  kind  of  op- 
timism know  how  It  can  tt  done.  It  clearly 
cannot  be  done  by  the  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  thro  jgh  unlimited  ex- 
pansion of  public  debt.  0\ir  debt  Is  now 
$196,000,000,000  and  on  1  be  completion  of 
this  drive  Just  started  H  will  be  well  In 
excess  of  $210,000,000,000.  Conservatively  it 
Is  being  forecast  to  land  S(  imewhere  between 
$250,000,000,000  and  $300)00.000,000  before 
the  war  ends  and.  in  fact,  Congress  on  May 
31  la.<rt  expanded  the  legal  ( lebt  limit  to  $260- 
000.000.000.  Frankly.  I  ctnnot  comprehend 
the  implications  of  such  staggering  totals. 
I  know  what  a  million  d(  liars  Is  and  what 
it  means  and  even  what  t  takes  to  get  it, 
but  frankly  I  am  lost  in  av  e  when  that  yard- 
stick  la  multiplied   by  t  tousands. 


I  know  all  the  spurious  generalities  and  tha 
loose  talk  that  Is  Indulged  in  about  debt. 
"The  size  of  the  national  debt,"  one  of  these 
planners  recently  said,  "Is  of  no  consequonce. 
After  all.  we  just  owe  it  to  ourselves."  I  gave 
up  trying  to  understand  that  one,  except  that 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  when  Government 
bonds  are  outstanding  in  anyone's  hands, 
American  citizens  or  foreigners,  a  debt  and 
an  interest  charge  has  k>een  created  which 
must  be  met.  Tou.  as  a  taxpayer,  must 
furnish  the  means  with  which  your  Govern- 
ment,  meets  its  obligations.  The  transfer  of 
funds  ereatea  leas  frietlon  when  dlatributed 
at  home  instead  of  abroad,  but  In  no  other 
way  does  the  fact  t^iat  the  national  debt  ie 
owned  by  Amarloen  eltiaens  reduce  the 
burden. 

furthermors,  no  govsrnmsnt  can  guar- 
antes  full  employmaiit  If  such  must  depend 
upon  unlimited  eepansion  nf  the  public  debti 
Mperlenee  everywhere  haa  shown  that  eves 
IndUMrlalieed  nations  eannot  long  snduft 
en  annual  flsH  i<hNrgs  m  e««eM  (rf  B§  per* 
eeni  tH  naM"Hftl  UttntM,  the  I'ttal  bfMll* 
e«s»y  «r«|)»MMtMiM  H  (his  MHimry  wim 
$9¥imftimtHiti  hs«  tifhi,  and  ee^lmrtve  «f 
debt  rellreffM>M(  Mii  iM«<i«idlHii  tmf§  m  v»t« 
erMie  we  are  ft/ftuheie  §hmtM  Ut  WflMMWte 

nmt,  will  ei^ed  mmmm,  •  .mmi 

t^leb  1«  almost  M  pereefil  ef  Mf  wMm»i 
Umifii9  sMMsd  i»»  axy  but  wM'ttmiMmted 
years, 

ienslblf  we  must  sonalude,  therefore,  ttoel 
thsre  Is  no  prmmse  under  normal  p'asatlme 
aondltlotta  of  a  balanced  budget  and  a  na« 
tlonal  ineome  aefely  |)«rmittlng  the  Oovern- 
BMnt  to  And  work  for  all  the  $0,000,000  peoplt 
whom  (ormor  President  Hoover,  for  liistanoa, 
predicts  must  be  demobUlcad  from  the  wm 
effort. 

This  debt  and  service  burden  Is  a  contrlh> 
uttng  factor  to  the  answer  to  our  aeoond 
question,  namely,  for  thoaa  of  us  who  will 
have  work  in  the  poat-war  world,  what  will 
the  money  with  which  our  wages  are  paid  be 
worth?  And  here  you  will  say  1  am  raising 
up  the  ugly  head  of  Inflation,  Unfortunately 
for  those  who  would  enjoy  what  is  called  "a 
free  ride"  and  "a  silk-shirt  boom"  such  ae 
followed  191t,  I  am  frankly,  with  what 
knowledge  I  poaaess  end  with  the  facts  snd 
sutlstics  that  are  available,  unable  to  per- 
suade myself  that  inflation  is  as  real  a  danger 
ae  deflation.  I  appreciate  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous purchasing  power  demand  for 
goods  that  are  now  under  Government  quota 
control  and  that  once  those  controls  are 
lifted  the  would-be  purchasers  have  at  hand 
the  effective  means  of  paying  for  what  they 
want  in  the  shape  of  enormous  savings. 

I  would  remind  you,  however,  first,  we  are 
ofllclally  told  that  Government  controls  are 
not  going  to  be  abandoned  on  most  of  the 
manufactured  articles  going  Into  civilian 
consumption  and,  second,  that  no  one 
knows  what  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  public 
will  be.  which  during  the  progress  of  war 
with  swollen  war  wages  has  seen  fit  to  put  so 
large  a  percentage  of  their  earnings  into 
savings  and  into  Government  bonds.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  spending  spree  that  fol- 
lowed the  First  World  War,  but  the  attitude 
of  mind  which  caused  the  individual  civilian 
to  spend  his  money  recklessly  then  was  gen- 
erated by  factors  not  in  the  present  situa- 
tion. For  one  thing,  bank  deposits  doubled 
in  a  years.  Of  the  $100,000,000,000  estimated 
liquid  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  public  to- 
day, bank  deposits  are  only  25  percent  larger 
than  a  few  years  ago.  European  currency 
fluctuations  scared  our  people  into  spending 
25  years  ago,  whereas  today  steps  are  being 
taken  as  Indicated  by  the  forthcoming  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Monetary  Conference  to  foreetall 
such  possibilities. 

Finally,  we  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
after  S  years  of  defense  and  war  production, 
supplies  of  many  raw  materials  actually  exist 
In  surplus  creating  a  problem  of  distribution, 
and  some  agrlcxUtural  Items  now  aeem  to  be 
unneceeaarily  rationed. 
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In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  kind  ol 
comraodity  dollar  are  we  going  to  bave  after 
the  var,  I  say  with  some  confidence  that  It 
will  buy  for  you  Just  as  many  ol  the  neces- 
sities of  life  as  It  does  today,  because  I  fully 
Expect  that  Govemmenta  controls  and  prior- 
ities are  not  going  to  be  abandoned  for  some 
time. 

I  take  It  for  granted  also  that  our  currency 
dollar  is  going  to  be  good,  that  the  gold  con- 
tent of  the  dollar  and  its  value  in  foreign 
exchange  is  not  going  to  be  changed.  The 
traditional  American  policy  is  for  stabUlced 
currency.  That  was  true,  for  Instance,  in 
llM  when  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  second 
meeeage  to  congress  said,  "nuctuatums  in 
value  of  ettrrenoy  are  always  itijurinus  and 
to  reduce  theee  fluetuatluns  to  the  loweet 
poaeiiile  point  will  alwaye  be  a  leading  pur- 
piiM  in  wlae  legislation  " 

It  was  trus  on  July  1.  1M«.  when  PfMlrtstit 
prniiktiii  ttofMevsU  said  thai  he  plNnued  in 
ssiHblisIt  a  (Inllsr  that  would  Have  iHs  satns 
iHasing  ptfwer  Irotn  gfMsradun  (o  gensr* 


I  iebe  It  (Hat  indedon  is  n«  par(  tH  any* 

iHtdy'a  ft|fe^da, 

If  i(  ie<  (hen  (.♦ere  is  ««  way  »«f  »H»wsfi»tg 
the  ihtfd  f|we*t»mt,  namely  w>m(  really  *ie 
|l>«  p»«M|Hi(i(«  htf  a  iMHiAay  iftm  war, 

WhH<  i«»M  ill s  we  (A  utsy  in  siabMielnf  tn« 
(a»i»Nii<»M*l  t<wH4lU»H»?  Our  stabe  Umnn 
U  $rsat  and  l(  will  undoublartlr  be  very  mut>i\ 
to  (H4r  own  InteresM  that  mueh  of  the  sid 
wa  givs  Kuewpe  af i«r  the  war  shall  bs  without 
any  idea  of  repayment.  It  will  bs  whsi 
preeldent  lUMsevelt  called,  last  week,  an  In- 
vestmsnt  in  peace.  Buch  contribution,  how- 
over,  cannot  be  unlimited;  because,  strange 
as  It  may  seem  to  say  It,  our  resources  are 
not  unlimited.  The  contribution  mtist  re- 
main within  our  means.  And  above  all,  the 
people,  on  whom  the  cost  will  fall,  must  be 
convinced  that  glfU  made  poeeible  by  their 
aacrlflce  are  being  used  wisely.  Otherwise 
th^re  will  be  disillusionment,  repulsion  of 
•cntlment  and  withdrawal  of  future  coopera- 
tion. 

People  will  watch  for  each  sign  In  lurope 
end  in  Asia,  of  vigorous  and  courageous  grap- 
pling With  reconatructlon;  they  will  watch 
Jealously  the  efforte  made  on  currency 
atHbiiizutlon.  and  U  their  funda  are  to  be 
UMd.  as  the  Mew  York  Times  sUted,  "to  sup- 

{lort  the  currencies  of  China,  Ethiopia  and 
raq,"  and  thereby  "to  support  the  internal 
economic  policies  of  those  countries,"  they 
are  going  to  ask  how  long  these  burdens  can 
be  afforded  by  this  country  and  why  the 
same  results  cannot  be  atUlned  by  sound 
currency  policies  within  each  nation. 

U  we  remember  that  no  peace  is  durable 
which  cannot  be  endured,  if  we  remember 
Prime  Minister  Churchill's  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  aUles  "to  keep  within  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  of  armaments  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace"  we  wUl  get 
srnne  idea  of  why  sound  economic  conditions 
are  essential  prerequisites  of  any  formula  for 
preventing  war;  for  we  cannot  do  even  the 
minimum  that  Mr.  Churchill  suggests  if  we 
are  not  economically  sound. 

No  one  can  present  a  pattern  for  peaceful 
living  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
principal  Allied  Nations  must  first  settle  their 
domestic  problems,  balance  their  budgets,  and 
strengthen  their  economic  positions  at  home 
so  that  they  may  be  free  to  assume  a  full 
share  In  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  peace  for  the  world.  I  have  no 
completed  program  to  suggest,  for  It  is  much 
too  early  to  be  rigid  about  such  things. 

I  recently  said  in  a  public  address  that 
"Blueprints,  but  not  contracts,  should  be  In 
the  brief  cases  of  those  who  will  meet  In  the 
conferences  of  peace.  The  contracts  can  be 
let  after  the  designs  have  been  carefully  in- 
spected for  fundamental  errors  that  can  be 
corrected  on  the  blueprint  but  not  in  a  fln- 
lahed  structure." 


1  think  we  on  our  part  can  do  that  best  by 
restoring  as  fully  as  possible  the  American 
way  of  living  and,  as  I  also  said  in  Boston 
a  few  weeks  ago,  leaving  to  the  other  fellow 
the  talk  about  expansion  of  foreign  trade. 
Not  of  course  "discontinuing  the  traditional 
American  system  of  trading  with  the  rest  of 
th3  world  subject  to  some  tariff  limitations." 

And  American  labor  must  also  be  protected 
by  the  maintenance  of  immigration  quous. 

It  is  eescntlal  to  European  countries  that 
they  live  by  foreign  trade  and  \'e  may  as 
well  recognlM  the  fact  that  the  bottleneck 
In  foreign  trade  is  our  unwilllngneas  to  buy- 
not  our  ability  to  sell.  UnUss  we  give  other 
nations  an  opportunity  to  acquire  dollara, 
unleae  we  are  willing  to  take  goods  and  aert- 
Ices  of  others  (o  ths  extrnt  that  we  want 
them  to  tske  our  g«Kids  and  aervlc^s,  we  are 
going  to  deprive  th<«m  of  an  opporluhlty  to 
niMke  the  living  which  we  have  sarrincid 
K/uhtlsN  llvss  and  spsnt  billions  to  obtsln 
li.r  »h#m, 

yrsnmy,  f  nn  see  van  ♦wsinese  abroad 
dufing  I  III*  ufturti  irt  im^Minrf  reuottetfuewm 
anil  r^HabiiMsiK'H,  «M«»i  iiMise  immedliKe 
HM/ls  sM  asMsned,    lf.«»a  and  tmifia,  «f  IH- 

afa  Itaraldert  ae  a  m>urt*  nl  f«rel#M  (raAe 

Ui  ihsae  tiuuHhm  dMrlim  tmr  liretime  itftm 
remote,  lrftM»i^.iy;'W>m,  r^tjIJ^W' 
turn,  of  eo«rse"-bu(  It  will  he  mMf  ye»fl 
\it,lur»  the  standard  of  living  m  ihuae  eovfi* 
tries  win  improve  enough  to  crsate  a  demend 
for  our  eaMhtial  products,  Ut  me  remind 
you  that  lbs  lottil  ut  our  cKpurts  lor  the  last 
•even  years  before  this  war  averaged  $S/XM,- 
000,000  annually,  Ws  send  twice  es  much  as 
that  out  of  our  porU  In  war  matarlale  new 
every  month.  We  cannot  poulbly  expect 
under  normal  conditions  demand  suflteieiJt 
to  guarantee  substantial  foreign  trade,  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  if  lend-Uase  lent 
to  continue  Indeflniuly.  foreign  countries 
cannot  afford  to  pay  t»s  for  exports. 

00  that  in  answering  the  query.  "Wbat  era 
the  pToepecU  of  an  enduring  peace?' I  aay 
to  you  that  unless  conditions  aftar  the  war 
are  such  that  the  smaller  nations  of  tha 
world  are  not  subject  to  tha  ruinow  eco- 
nomic atruggla  for  foreign  trade,  which  could 
only  be  the  prelude  to  chaoa  and  political 
upheaval  abroad  fomenting  the  seeds  of  war, 
no  peace  proepect  U  durable  because  no  such 
peace  would  ha  endurable. 

At  home  we  must  move  surely  and  swiftly 
to  see  to  It  that  capital,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment, separately  and  collectively,  assume 
their  obvious  responsibilities  in  the  poet-war 
world. 

1  am  confident  that  under  Government 
leadership  a  workable  program  can  be  de- 
veloped. ,     ^ 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  view  that  private 
capital  exclusively  exhibits  virtues  of  con- 
duct I  am  sure  that  Government  control 
can  become  Irritating  Interference  and  I  can 
Bee  no  sense  In  he  labor  policy  that  leads 
workmen  to  go  on  strike  when  a  factory  Is 
faced  with  the  inevitable  discontinuance  of 
war  contracts  such  as  occurred  at  the  Brew- 
ster plant  2  weeks  ago.  How  that  procedure 
could  help  either  the  workmen  themselves, 
labor  or  the  owners  of  the  business,  capital, 
or  the  Government  of  the  Nation  ia  another 
one  of  those  things  I  am  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend. 

I  think  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  imme- 
diately that  businessmen  recognize  that  no 
useful  purpose  could  be  served  if  all  controls 
were  to  be  lifted;  that  the  Government  rec- 
ognize immediately  that  complete  control 
amounting  to  Interference  with  American 
business  enterprises  is  absolutely  destructive 
of  the  initiative  which  is  the  hallmark  of  our 
economy  and  that  labor  recognize  immedi- 
ately that.  In  the  enormous  work  of  Indus- 
trial demobilization  that  lies  ahead.  It  must 
aaaume  some  share  of  responsibility  and  that 


dislocation  and  relocation  of  workers  Is  In- 
evitable. 

There  is  nothing  more  cerUin,  and  in  thla 
1  have  no  heslstancy  to  assume  the  role  at 
prophet,  than  that  If  we  wish  to  avoid  un- 
employment and  if  we  wUh  to  make  tha 
dollar  paid  for  labor's  wage  valuable,  capital, 
labor,  and  Government  miut  sit  down  to- 
gether and  do  some  pretty  solid  constructive 
thinking.  And  they  had  better  begin  think- 
ing pretty  aoon  beoauee  cut-backa  and 
cancelations  are  Ineviuble  becauae  the 
Invaelon  which  has  aUrted  marka  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  otir  wartime  economy. 
Demobllir.ation  of  Industrie*,  adjustment  of 
productive  capacities  to  normal  oonditlone 
or  to  peacetime  conditlona  Is  not  going  to 
be  done  eaalty  at  beai— It  la  going  to  be 
Btymted  If  cspitNl,  labor,  end  Oovarnmenl 
are  at  loggerheads, 

In  the  adjustment  from  war  to  peaite  vm^ 
ditlons  (lur  sltiaena  too  have  an  irii|K«rtanl 
role,  They  should  devel«rp  the  maaimUM 
tit  rapafiiv  fnr  understand ing  an«i  aeeumlitfl 
(heir  reepHttalHilitiM.  II  ihey  Irnmr  tuiinuH 
•bMtt  wnal  Is  goihg  tm,  end  ir  (hey  under* 
eteftd  1(.  iltey  have  the  fNrwer  Ui  mmttm 
Mmi0hi  i^iuutti  Hver  privete  iHHietlvf  Cl«ye 
arnmani  at«d  [ttUtif  alike,  t«  meiie  ffftdtll  Mlif 
(ha  uM/biams  timm  !»  ere  n^t  aiitr  iMVfd 
In  iImi  (uHhmm  Hmrm^  »♦«*  ere  wum  m 
tbe  ehargs  ut  the  beH  pMple  eeeilaMe,  \fn» 
epeettve  of  a«x:ial  atet«l'«r  parey  •miletldtM, 

•imllarly,  In  the  intiHietional  ield,  fdop* 
eraiion  Ut  aaaentlel,  We  will  heve  erielf 
after  crisis  leading  up  to  a  third  wnrtd  wer, 
If  we  do  not,  in  aocord  with  the  other  great 
powera  like  Britain  and  Bussia.  try  Ut  under* 
stand  the  problems  o#  the  amaller  atatae. 
There  la  in  the  world  everywhere  today  e 
very  strong  eonactousnaaa  among  the  people 
of  their  nationhood.  Today,  after  the 
Bcourge  of  German  or  Japaneee  or  even  Ital- 
ian faaelam,  the  vtctlnis  have  one  funda* 
mental  deeire,  merely  that  of  being  left 
alone.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  booaed,  even 
by  their  frienda  and  liberators,  end  any  at- 
tempt on  our  pert  to  UU  theee  natlone  whet 
they  are  to  do,  or  any  scheme  of  meking  sucb 
economic  help  aa  we  mey  be  able  to  give 
them  conditional  on  their  obeying,  would 
only  antagonlza  them  and  promote  further 
diacontent  in  the  world.  If  we  wish  to  ex- 
change not  only  goods  and  services  but  also 
tdcM,  inventions,  arul  other  matters  of  the 
spirit  and  the  mind  with  theee  nations,  moat 
of  which  are  old  clvUlxatlons,  we  must  not 
approach  them  in  a  spirit  of  aloofness,  but 
rather  as  friends  and  partners  in  the  moet 
stupendous  undertaking  the  world  haa  ever 

To  summarize:  I  do  believe  that  In  the 
post-war  world  most  of  our  people  who  want 
to  work  will  have  a  Job.  But  common  sense 
tells  me  that  with  the  slow  tempo  of  peace, 
following  the  fulfillment  of  temporary  pent- 
up  demands.  It  is  not  golrife  to  be  possible 
to  give  continuous  full-time  employment  to 
65.000.COO  people  now  on  private  or  public 
pay  rolls.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  laborer's 
wage  dollar  wUl  be  made  valueless  by  ruinous 
inflation.  I  do  believe  that  an  enduring  peace 
is  possible  if  ruinous  economic  competition 
does  not  make  small  nations  forget  and  larger 
nations  ignore  their  international  responsi- 
bilities— to  live  and  let  live. 

I  am  confident  a  way  will  be  found  to 
maintain  a  decent  post-war  world;  to  make 
America  strong  and  to  keep  it  strong,  thereby 
best  serving  the  world.  As  Congresswoman 
Lucx  so  aptly  said.  "There  are  no  hopeleaa 
situations — only  hopeless  men."  I  am  far 
from  hopeless — I  merely  wish  to  be  prepared. 

Through  the  efforts  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  we  can  avoid  depression;  but 
not  if  we  allow  things  to  take  their  courae. 
The  Government  will  have  to  encourage  In 
every  possible  way  an  increaae  In  tha  volume 
of  national  production,  usually  referred  to  aa 
national  income,  and  to  the  free  marketing 
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«f  an  expanded  production  and.  these  mat- 
ters Khould  receive  attention  before  aome  of 
tba  daalnble.  but  not  urgent,  aoclal  objec- 
ttraa.  OoTcmment,  {or  instance,  while  tiding 
var  tlMMS  wbo  cannot  immediately  find  Joba 
kiMt  cnate  aome  Joba  ttaelf  in  public  worka. 
|wiig««*g  operationa.  and  particularly  by  llb- 
•ral  financing  of  borne  buying. 

Bualnaaa  aaaodatlona.  in  turn,  can  derlae 
■Mttooda  of  employment  and  labor,  by  agree* 
tag  to  remove  building  reaUlctlona,  can 
graatly  aoeelaraU  «qMuiaion. 

SaU-miant  aa  tha  American  people  are. 
tlMT  wlU  match  with  their  aaTlnga  any  eflorta 
■MMl*  in  their  behalf;  and  aa  a  oonaequenca 
o(  thcaa  mutual  efforts  of  government,  busl- 
aaas,  labor,  and  the  people  themaelvea.  we 
peotcct  and  maintain  the  American  atandard 
Of  living. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  oppoaao  to  having  a 
nation  that  waa  then  uopreparad.  ruahed 
htaftt'^rg  into  a  war  which  it  would  b«  aakad 
both  to  Qxbt  and  finance.  I  now  urge  with 
all  th«  suength  I  command  that  Amarlca 
keep  suung  induatrully  and  financially,  and 
«te(  w«  ba  not  oompallad  by  thoaa  who  have 
Ikt  powar  to  bind  ua  to  bear  an  oneroua 
riMM  tC  ttM  tspMwaa  9t  worid-wtda  Moial 
gtm.  lortign  trtda.  and  world  eurrMMtw. 

I  have  no  ob)«oitaa  to  our  thar*  of  th« 
ioelal  bill  MMMvy  to  promoM  trMquUhty 
■■d  world-wtda  daeant  esliunoa  for  all  wbo 
narit  It  by  oooptnitum.  I  bava  no  patlanM 
with  the  vitw  th*%  b«oauaa  our  eitlaa  bava 
■ot  btm  d«vaatat««  ind  guttad  aa  1  mw 
Lnnrton  ■•ourgad  that  tharafor*  wa  bava  not 
auirarad  from  thla  war.  You  can't  UU  that 
to  tha  family  wboaa  boy  U  not  oomlng  boma 
nt  tha  end  of  tha  war. 

I  am  happy  that  wa  have  been  allowed  to 
'  tnjoy  inuct  so  many  of  tha  things  that  wa 
consider  our  heritage  and  our  dally  needa. 
Z  think  It  would  ba  oowardly  to  shrink  from 
participation  in  the  problem  of  straightening 
out  this  world  wreckage.  But  it  would  be 
stupid  in  our  generosity  to  forgai  ourselves. 
Help  the  real  of  tbe  world  by  all  meana— but 
dont  commit  America  to  endleaa  burdena. 
Preeerve  internatlonfiiam  but  serve  Amer- 
ica. Out  of  all  of  thU  terrible  turmoil  some 
ooa  natton  should  emerge  strong  enough  to 
•Uad  aa  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

Let  America  be  that  shining  bMCOB. 

But  let  us  now  agree  on  tha  OMaaag*  Ita 
flaabaa  will  send  forth.  And  let  ua  be  ocr- 
tatn  that  no  man  choaen  to  serve  our  people 
ahall  alter  one  word  or  letter  In  that  mea- 
aage.  which  I  hope  will  be: 

lio  moatlon.  either  direct  or  by  repudi- 
ating our  bond.  No  deflation  achieved 
through  ruthless  unemployment.  Stabiliza- 
tion at  home  and  all  help  to  thoee  abroad 
wbo  do  the  same — but  to  thoee  only." 

Thla  la  the  economic  path  to  peace.  No 
paaea  e<ver  reaebed  lU  goal,  with  strengtb  to 
bold  It.  over  an^  other  path. 


TK«  Patriotism  of  Itmlian  Americans — 
Hnmbeds  of  Thoasands  Contribute 
Small  Sams  ia  Fiftb  War  Uao  Drive 
To  Help  Insure  ^Hctory 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUa  OF  RKPRESKNTATlVKi 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive 
baa  siiown  some  very  inteiesting  facts 


relating  to  the  people  o;  Italian  origin 
in  the  United  States. 

This  drive,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
general  War  Loan  drive,  i  ?as  intended  to 
reach  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of 
Italian  origin  residing  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  State  cf  New  York  is 
particularly  mentioned  s  nee  it  contains 
within  its  borders  a  large  r  proportion  of 
people  of  Italian  origin  han  any  State 
in  the  Union. 

Many  years  ago  it  ha;  been  said  fa- 
cetiously that  the  city  of  New  York  con- 
tained more  Italians  thin  the  city  of 
Rome  or  Naples  or  any  Dther  fair-sized 
city  of  the  lulian  Peninsula.  In  fact, 
there  waa  a  current  Bt)ry  that  when 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  wlo  was  a  native 
New  Yorker,  was  appoint  fd  by  President 
Wilson  to  represent  the  T  nlted  States  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Italy,  he  s*id  that  he 
found  the  poMtlon  very  longenlal,  since 
in  his  own  life  he  had  m(  t  so  many  Ital- 
ians in  the  city  of  New  Y  >rk  that  coming 
to  Rome  wm  like  comlni  home. 

ThU  year.  1M4,  starfdi  out  also  as  the 
year  In  which  fine  proi  reif  WM  nude 
by  our  armed  foreci  In  t  lo  Italian  cam- 
paign and  In  which  the  American  Army 
administration  in  occupi  id  Italian  terri- 
tory In  full  of  praise  for  he  splendid  co- 
operation it  received  fro  n  the  people  of 
Italy. 

After  the  nlehtmare  of  fascism  has 
been  removed  and  the  d  sstruction  of  all 
that  fascism  stood  for  hi  s  been  achieved 
by  the  people  of  Italy  themselves,  we 
found  not  only  a  defetted  enemy,  but 
what  is  more  important,  a  loyal  and  co- 
operative friend. 

For  22  years  the  peo  )le  of  that  un- 
happy country  suffered  from  the  exag- 
gerated pretensions  of  nn  upstart  who 
tried  to  bully  «nd  domir  ate  not  only  his 
own  nation,  but  the  wor  d.  Long  before 
Hitler  started  on  his  caieer  of  conquest, 
Mussolini  likewise  tried  lo  convert  a  law- 
abiding  and  sweet  popul  itlon  into  a  na- 
tion of  bullies  and  cutth  -oats. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  hor  or  of  the  Italian 
people  that  after  suffer!  ag  from  the  ty- 
rannical domination  o  this  unhappy 
product  of  the  last  Worh  War.  they  were 
finally  able  to  rid  thems<  Ives  of  the  mon- 
ster and  resume  their  >roper  places  in 
the  family  of  nations. 

The  nation  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch. 
Tasso,  and  Verdi,  cane  to  know  the 
measure  of  Mussolini  £  nd  find  him  as 
utterly  unfit  to  represen  I  it  as  the  many 
other  tjrrants  who  grew  up  in  Europe  in 
the  era  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

Among  the  people  of  t  le  United  States, 
it  was  the  people  of  It  lian  origin  who 
forever  were  in  the  ran  a  of  our  honest 
and  law-abiding  citizens.  They  have 
reached  distinction  in  riany  fields,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  o^  arts  for  which 
their  natural  genius  sc  plentifully  en- 
dows them.  It  would  b  s  unthinkable  to 
find  a  more  gifted  race  in  the  field  of 
music,  poetry,  painting 
many  other  products  o 
than  you  find  among  th^  people  of  Ital 
Ian  origin.  In  this  con  atry  there  is  no 
greater  symphony  orchestra  than  that 
conducted  by  Arturo  T)scanini,  who  is 
himself  a  refugee  frcti  the  terror  of 
fascism.    The  list  of  tt  eir  great  names 


sculpture,  and 
'  human  genius 
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could  be  multiplied  tadefinltely.  We  owe 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  such  fine  artists  to  the  col- 
lective stream  of  American  culture. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  expatiate 
on  the  artisUc  phase  of  Italy's  contribu- 
tion to  American  civilization.  I  wish  to 
stress  at  this  time  the  continued  loyalty 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  a  loyalty  which  was  stilted 
and  stifled  during  the  years  of  Musso- 
lini's ascendancy.  Those  years  are  a 
nightmare  which  we  all  wish  to  forget, 
and  while  It  was  22  years  of  misery,  never- 
theless we  hope  there  will  be  no  recur- 
rence of  any  such  Caesarism  in  sunny 
Italy. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  mcment.  in  the 
story  of  nations  there  comes  a  time  when 
tyrants  seize  power  and  when  the  voice 
of  the  people  is  stilled.  But.  Invariably 
a  resurrection  takfs  place  and  I  know 
that,  in  Ood's  scheme  of  things.  It  Is  not 
given  that  tyranny  retain  its  control 
over  the  llvee  of  the  people. 

The  Fifth  War  Loan  drive  was  in- 
other  Initanee  of  a  spontaneouf  retponse 
by  the  average  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  the  call  of  his  country  for  loyal  con- 
tributions to  make  victory  secure.  Zt 
was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Committee 
for  Americans  of  Italian  Origin  of  the 
State  of  New  York  set  Itself  the  goal 
of  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  bonds. 
We  now  have  their  report.  It  shows  that 
$70,000,000  worth  of  bonds  were  sold  dur- 
ing tills  drive  to  836,715  individuals. 
This  indicates  again  how  many  small 
contributions  go  to  make  up  a  large  sum 
like  $70,000,000. 

At  the  present  time  when  bUlions  are 
the  order  of  the  day  and  when  our  na- 
tional expenditures  are  measured  by 
billions  of  dollars,  $70,000,000  may  not 
look  like  a  very  large  sum.  but  if  one  con- 
siders that  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  figure 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  contributions 
from  836,715  individuals.  It  Is  clear  that 
this  is  no  mean  effort  and  no  mean 
achievement. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  divided 
into  cities,  counties,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets of  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
are  in  this  list  names  of  individuals  who 
humbly  purchased  Imt  $25  bonds,  as  well 
as  others  who  have  become  purchasers  of 
Iwnds  of  $500  or  $1,000  or  even  more, 
but  all  these  contributions  of  the  people 
of  Italian  origin  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  in  comparatively  small 
amounts. 

The  Intention  cf  the  committee  was 
not  to  reach  the  wealthy  who  could  pur- 
chase their  own  securities  through  their 
banks  or  their  brokers.  It  was  the 
humble  purchaser  of  the  $25  bond  who 
was  particularly  dear  to  the  committee, 
since  such  an  individual  would  usually 
stint  himself  to  buy  a  bond  and  would 
not  buy  a  bond  for  investment.  As  In 
the  former  War  Loan  drives,  many  of 
these  humble  contributors  did  not  wish 
to  invest  money  in  War  bonds  as  a 
means  of  savings.  They  wish  to  give  to 
the  Government  and  while  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  repay  for 
such  loan  with  interest,  it  Is  not  the 
desire  of  these  people  to  see  their  money 
returned  to  them,  which  animates  there 
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humble  purchasers,  but  on  the  contrary 
should  they  be  permitted  to  make  out- 
right gifts  to  the  Government,  they 
would  feel  proud  and  happy  to  do  so. 

I  have  encountered  many  men  in  my 
own  constituency  who  have  urged  me  to 
accept  small  gifts  for  the  Government  to 
prosecute  the  war  and  who  were  rather 
disappointed  that  they  were  obliged  to 
buy  bonds  which  the  Government  would 
repay  with  interest  rather  than  accept 
their  contributions  in  cash.  The  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  these  persons,  how- 
ever, is  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  the  spirit 
of  giving  and  not  lending,  the  spirit  of 
sharing  and  not  demanding,  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  and  not  selfishness,  the  spirit  of 
devotion  and  not  egoism. 

In  this  list,  which  I  consider  an  honor 
roll  of  the  Italian  people,  we  will  find  the 
names  of  men  and  women  who  make  no 
claim  to  fame  or  Importance,  whose 
names  will  not  be  emblazoned  on  monu- 
ments and  public  buildings,  but  simple 
men.  ilmple  women,  the  sons  and  daug h- 
teri  of  an  honorable  race  gnd  true  and 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Fifth  W»r  Loan  drive  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Americans  of  Italian  Origin 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  was  conducted 
by  Oene  Pope,  who  was  the  chalrmar  of 
the  drive  and  of  whose  patriotism  there 
can  be  no  question  and  whose  success 
was  only  rivaled  by  previous  successes 
which  I  had  occasion  to  comment  upon 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  He  has  done  a 
splendid  Job.  in  a  self-sacrificing  man- 
ner and  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 


Goremor  Dewey  and  the  Soldiers'  Vote 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBUNUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  29. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  informed 
citizens  of  New  York  State  must  be 
vastly  puzzled  with  Governor  Dewey's 
boastful  embrace  of  his  soldiers'  vote 
law.  His  rejection  of  the  Federal  ballot 
can  hardly  call  for  the  self-satisfaction 
he  displays.  When  asserting  that  New 
York  State  leads  others  In  percentages 
of  war  applications  received.  Governor 
Dewey  omits  the  fact  that  in  Pennsjl- 
vania.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut, 
which  do  not  require  application,  almost 
100  percent  of  the  voters  in  service  have 
already  received  their  ballots.  He  makes 
no  mention  of  the  disenfranchised  mer- 
chant marine  New  Yorkers  or  those 
serving  abroad  in  the  U.  S.  O.  and  Red 
Cross. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times,  is  an 
apt  summary  of  the  entangled  New  York 
State  soldiers'  vote  law: 

THX  SOLDim'S  BALLOT 

The  State  war  ballot  commission  reporta 
that  appUcationa  for  ballots  have  been  re- 
ceived thus  far  from  some  400,000  members 
ot  the  armed  forces  who  are  resldentt  of 


New  York,  and  Governor  Dewey  halls  this  as 
proof  that  the  State  has  taken  adequate  steps 
to  "safeguard  for  Its  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form their  constitutional  right  to  a  full  bal- 
lot." We  hope  that  the  Governor's  confidence 
Is  Jxistlfled.  But  It  U  certainly  premature, 
and  It  certainly  does  not  give  the  vote  to 
members  of  the  merchant  marine  or  Red 
Cross  workers. 

It  Is  premature  because  these  are  only  ap- 
plications and  because,  under  the  State  law, 
a  good  many  things  must  happen  before  an 
application  becomes  a  ballot.  The  State's 
regulations  set  September  7  as  the  date  when 
the  first  ballots  will  be  maUed  to  those  who 
have  applied  for  them.  All  ballots  must  be 
returned  by  November  3  if  they  are  to  be 
counted.  ThU  leaves  a  period  of  Just  57  days 
In  which  ballots  mailed  from  Albany  must 
catch  up  with  soldiers  and  sailors  who  will 
In  many  thousands  of  cases  have  been  moved 
to  entirely  new  stations  in  the  meantime, 
and  for  these  soldiers  and  sailors  to  return 
their  ballots  to  the  Btste  war  ballot  com- 
mission, the  war  ballot  commission  to  send 
them  to  the  counties,  and  the  counties  to 
send  them  to  the  assembly  distrlcU  and  tbe 
electoral  districts. 

It  was  the  virtue  of  the  Federal  ballot, 
which  Oovernor  Dewey  has  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional in  Hew  York,  that  it  did  at 
least  provide  a  short  ballot,  distributed  on 
the  spot,  to  thoM  whoee  full  Itats  bsllete 
went  astray.  Obviously  tbe  chance  of  bal- 
lots going  astray  Increases  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  nearness  of  the  soldier  and  sailor 
to  the  actual  flglitlng  fronts.  Under  the 
Btate  law,  those  who  are  taking  the  greatest 
risks  have  the  smallest  chance  of  voting. 

No  critic  of  the  State  law  ever  contended 
that  It  did  not  make  adequate  provision  for 
applying  for  ballots.  The  question  has  been 
whether  it  makes  adequate  provision  for  vot- 
ing. And  here  the  proof  of  the  pudding  must 
be  In  the  eating.  The  only  valid  basis  on 
which  to  pronounce  the  State  law  a  success. 
If  It  Is  a  success,  U  on  the  resulU  achieved 
on  November  7. 


G.  1.  Bill  of  Rifhts— Questions  and 
Answers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I.  at 
the  request  of  several  of  my  colleagues, 
am  inserting  hi  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  discussion  of  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights: 

The  ANNOxmcem.  Iowa  Legionnaires  are 
fortunate  In  having  at  the  microphone  this 
morning  the  Honorable  PAtn.  Cunningham, 
Ctongreasman  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Iowa, 
to  give  us  some  of  the  salient  facts  about 
the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.  CerUlnly,  no  one 
13  better  equipped  or  more  fuUy  Informed 
on  this  Important  legislation  than  Congress- 
man Cunningham,  who,  as  a  member  of  the 
conferees  of  Congress,  which  prepared  the 
bill,  was  very  active  In  the  drafting  of  the 
bill,  and  who,  as  a  committee  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  the  veterans'  welfare  at 
heart.  It  la  a  pleasure  to  present  our  own 
Iowa  Legionnaire,  a  member  of  Baldwin- 
Patterson  Post,  of  Des  Moines,  the  Honorable 
Paul  CxmNUfCHAic. 


Mr.  CuNNiKCHAM.  Good  morning,  friends. 
Thousands  of  discharged  service  men  and 
women  of  this  war  are  writing  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Washington  about  oppor- 
tunities offered  them  under  the  American 
L^lon'a  G.  I.  bill  of  rlghU,  which  was 
signed  as  Public  Law,  34«,  on  June  22. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes.  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affaire,  said  that  In  the  first 
month  after  the  bill  was  signed  his  ofBce 
had  received  more  than  4.000  leturs  of  gen- 
eral Inquiry.  In  addition,  there  have  beea 
more  than  1.000  applications  for  educational 
benefits  provided  under  title  II  of  the  new 
law,  to  veterans  who  want  to  reatmie  their 
achoollng. 

As  a  result  of  the  widespread  interest 
among  veterans  concerning  educational  and 
vocational  training  benefits  granted  under 
the  new  law.  application  forms  for  thoee  who 
seek  to  take  advantage  of  theee  benefits 
have  »>een  distributed  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's 51  field  stations. 

With  such  intensive.  Nation-wide  Interest 
in  this  educational  program  for  our  veterans, 
both  men  and  women.  It  Is  my  thought  that 
perhaps  we  can  use  this  broedcast  period  so 
generously  donated  to  the  American  Legion 
by  rsdio  station  WHO,  In  a  sort  of  oueetlon 
and  answer  seeslon  whioh  may  clarify  many 
items  or  beneflte  in  the  program. 

First,  any  veteran  who  served  00  days  or 
more,  and  who  had  not  passed  his  twenty - 
fifth  birthday  at  the  time  of  entry  Into 
service,  Is  automatically  eilgllile  to  eduoa- 
tlonal  or  vocational  training  benefiU,  oven 
though  he  was  not  In  school  when  he  en- 
listed or  was  Inducted. 

Veterans  who  had  paaeed  their  twenty 
Lfth  birthdays  fall  in  two  classes: 

No.  1.  In  this  first  group  are  those  who 
had  finlahed  their  education  or  vocational 
training  and  who  desire  a  refreaher  or  re- 
training course  In  order  to  brush  up  on 
their  work,  but  for  a  period  of  I  year  only. 
No.  2.  In  this  secon  :  group  are  thoee  who 
can  prove  that  their  education  or  vocational 
training  was  Interrupted  by  entry  Into  serv- 
ice, and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  aa  much 
as  4  years  of  schooling. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  veteran  must 
show  90  days  or  more  service,  unless  he  was 
discharged  for  dlsabUlty  Incurred  In  line  oC 
duty. 

The  veteran  la  free  to  attend  any  achoot 
or  training  Institution  he  desires,  provided 
that  he  can  measure  up  to  Its  general  echo- 
lastlc  atandards.  For  InsUnce,  If  a  college 
or  university  requires  certain  high  achool 
credits,  the  veteran  must  be  able  to  show 
that  he  possesses  them  if  he  wishes  to  enter 
that  school. 

If  a  veteran  ahould  be  rejected  by  a  school 
becauae  of  acholastlc  credit  requirements, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  enter- 
ing some  other  school  to  which  his  high 
school  or  college  credits  are  acceptable. 

The  Government  will  then  pay  tuition  and 
fees  up  to  S500  a  year,  plus  $60  a  month  sub- 
sistence for  single  men  or  $75  for  those  who 
have  wives  or  other  dependents. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  veterans  eligible 
for  educational  benefitf  are  automatically 
entitled  to  1  year  of  schooling.  How  much 
additional  schooling  they  get  is  determined 
by  the  length  of  their  active  service  in  tho 
armed  forces,  but  in  no  case  may  the  total 
exceed  4  years. 

Servicemen  who  participated  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  or  the  Navy 
College  Training  Program  are  not  entitled 
to  educational  benefits  if  either  of  these 
programs  enabled  them  to  complete  a  courae 
of  study  which  they  had  started  before  enter- 
ing service. 

However,  if  a  man  were  studying  architec- 
ture when  he  entered  service,  and  he  was 
then  required  to  take  an  engineering  courae 
under  either  program,  be  would  be  eligible 
alter  discharge  to  complete  bis  architectural 
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trminlng  under  the  educational  beneflta  aec- 
tlon  of  the  O.  I.  biU. 

But  lets  take  a  look  at  a  set  of  yery  perti- 
nent questions  wt^ch  were  prepared  by  the 
American  Legion.  Perhaps  we  can  answer 
Boat  of  these  and  thereby  assist  the  reteran 
tn  a  better  understanding  of  the  O.  I.  bill  ot 
rlgbta  while  complete  regulations  are  being 
drawn  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Here's  what  the  Legion's  O.  I.  bill  of  right* 
^OM  for  aenrice  men  and  women. 

Quwtlon.  Is  any  Teteran  eligible  to  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  O.  I.  bill? 

Answer.  No.  Only  those  veterans  who 
served  90  days  or  nagre  after  September  16, 
1910,  and  who  were  discharged  under  condi- 
tlona  other  than  dishonorable,  are  eligible. 

Question.  What  If  a  man  Is  wounded  or 
disabled  before  he  has  served  dO  days? 

Answer.  The  90-day  restriction  does  not 
apply  If  he  was  discharged  for  disability  In- 
curred In  line  of  duty. 

Question  Doea  the  time  spent  In  school 
under  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program 
or  the  Navy  College  Training  Program  count 
M  active  service  under  the  Legion's  O.  I.  bill? 

Answer.  Not  If  the  veteran  completed  a 
course  of  study  which  he  had  begun  In  civil 
life  before  entering  service. 

Question.  If  I  was  under  36  years  old  When 
X  entered  service,  am  I  eligible  to  return  to 
ooilsf  and  finish  my  course  in  medicine? 

Aiuwer.  8o  long  as  you  had  not  passed 
your  twenty-fifth  birthday  when  you  entered 
•ervlce.  you  are  automatically  eligible  to  all 
of  the  educational  benefits  of  the  O.  I.  bill. 

Quwtlon.  I  have  a  friend  who  was  over 
95  and  was  Jvist  starting  to  practice  law  when 
he  entered  service:  Bow  he  feels  that  he  has 
to  brush  up  on  bis  raw  because  he  was  away 
from  it  so  long.     Is  he  eligible  for  aid? 

Aiiawer.  If  a  man  waa  over  35  when  enter- 
tBg  sarrlce.  he  has  two  opportunities:  (I )  He 
la  automatically  eligible  for  a  1-year  refresher 
or  retraining  course:  <2)  he  can  get  the  same 
educational  beneflu  as  other  men  by  proving 
that  his  education  was  Interrupted  by  entry 
into  service. 

Question.  Are  nurses.  WAVES.  WAC's. 
SPARS,  and  Marine  Women  ReservlsU  eligi- 
ble for  beneflu  under  the  O.  I.  bill? 

Answer.  They  are,  and  on  the  same  terms 
•a  men. 

Question.  Where  can  •  vctaran  apply  for 
aid  under  ths  O.  I.  bUl? 

Answer.  He  may  consult  tba  serrlo*  ofBcer 
of  any  American  Laflon  post  or  aak  the  man- 
■S»r  or  contact  representative  of  any  of  the 
fennches  of  the  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon. 

Qnaatlon.  If  I  want  to  enter  my  SUte 
university,  what  can  I  do? 

Answer.  Oo  to  the  registrar  with  your  hon- 
orable discharge  and  your  high-school  and 
other  credits.  He  wUl  tell  you  whether  you 
are  qualified  to  enter  and  will  show  you  what 
forms  to  fill  out  for  submission  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Question.  Do  I  have  to  wait  until  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  acts  before  I  can  enter 
achool? 

Answer.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  now 
being  drawn,  but  the  plan  Is  to  have  the 
school  certify  you  as  a  student  eligible  to 
veterans'  benefits  so  that  you  can  enroll  at 
once. 

Question.  How  much  will  the  Government 
pay  toward  the  cost  of  my  schooling? 

Answer.  Up  to  1500  a  year  in  ttiltion,  fees, 
and  similar  costs. 

Question.  WUl  I  receive  anything  to  sup- 
port myself? 

Answer.  Tes;  150  a  month  If  you  are  sin- 
gle and  175  If  you  have  a  wife  or  other  de- 
pendents. 

Qnaatlon.  Bow    long    may    X    ramaln    In 

■BkOOl? 

Anawtr.  If  you  were  under  25  when  you 
•ntaead  service,  you  will  receive  1  year  of 
acbooUng  for  your  first  90  days  of  qualifying 
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Question.  Then  some  veterans  can  buy  a 
$10,000   hoxise   witiiout   any   cash  outlay  of 
their  own? 
Answer.  That  la  correct. 
Question.     Why     was    this     arrangement 
made? 

Answer.  Because  many  men  with  good 
earning  power  have  been  In  service  a  long 
time,  and  their  savings  have  been  used  dur- 
ing their  absence  In  the  armed  forces. 

Question.  May  I  borrow  money  to  buy  a 
farm  or  set  myself  up  In  bxislness? 

Answer.  Yes;  you  may  borrow  money  under 
this  plan  for  any  business  which  you  are 
qualified  to  operate.  You  alao  may  borrow 
money  to  repair  your  house,  pay  taxes,  and 
to  buy  farm  machinery,  equipment,  and 
livestock. 

Question.  Then  I  could  build  or  buy  a  fill- 
ing station,  garage,  barber  shop,  drugstore, 
hardware  store,  meat  market,  or  grocery? 
Answer.  You  could. 

Question.  How  long  wUl  I  have  to  repay 
my  loan? 

Answer.  As  long  as  20  years,  depending  on 
how  much  you  borrow  and  for  what  purpose. 
Question.  If  I  should  become  sick  or  get 
hurt  after  I  am  out  of  service,  will  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  help  me? 

Answer.  As  a  veteran  who  fought  for  his 
country,  you  can  get  the  best  treatment  that 
money  will  buy  at  the  veterans'  hospital 
closest  to  yotir  home,  or  the  one  best  suited 
to  handle  yovir  case.  Men  and  women  with 
service-connected  disabilities  will  be  hos- 
pitalized. Non-service-connected  cases  will 
be  hospitalized  according  to  the  availability 
of  beds. 

Question.  Will  I  have  to  pay  for  thU  care? 
Answer.  Not  if  you  sign  a  statement  you 
are  unable  to  pay  the  coat  of  hospitalization 
and  treatment. 

Question.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
my  trouble  la  the  result  of  service,  what  do 
I  do? 

Answer.  Call  for  a  representative  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  an  American 
Legion  service  officer,  and  be  will  help  you 
prepare  a  claim. 

Question.  If  I  become  totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled  from  a  cause  not  due  to  serv- 
ice, am  I  eligible  for  a  pension? 

Answer.  Yes;  subject  to  certain  service  re- 
quirements and  an  income  limitation. 

Question.  If  I  am  not  a  Legion  member, 
may  I  ask  for  help  from  a  Legion  service 
officer? 

Answer.  The  American  Legion  helps  all 
veterans. 


Extract  From  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empbe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  20,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  chapter  III,  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
by  Edward  Gibbon,  1737-94: 

Before  an  assembly  thus  modeled  and  pre- 
pared, Augtistus  pronounced  a  studied  ora- 
tion, which  displayed  his  patrlotlam,  and  dis- 
guised his  ambition.  "He  lamented,  yet  ex- 
cused, his  past  conduct.  Pllial  piety  had  re- 
quired at  his  hands  the  revenge  of  his  father's 
murder;  the  humanity  of  his  own  nattue  had 
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sometimes  given  way  to  the  stern  laws  of 
necessity,  and  to  a  forced  connection  with 
two  unworthy  colleagues:  as  long  as  Antony 
lived,  the  republic  forbade  him  to  abandon 
her  to  a  degenerate  Roman,  and  a  barbarian 
queen.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  satisfy  his 
duty  and  his  Inclination.  He  solemnly  re- 
stored the  senate  and  people  to  all  their  an- 
cient rights;  and  wished  only  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  share 
the  blessings  which  he  had  obtained  for  his 
country." 

It  would  require  the  pen  of  Tacitus  (If 
Tacitus  had  assisted  at  this  assembly)  to  de- 
scribe the  varloiis  emotions  of  the  senate; 
those  that  were  suppressed,  and  those  that 
were  affected.  It  was  dangerous  to  trust  the 
sincerity  of  Augustus;  to  seem  to  distrust  it 
was  still  more  dangerous.  The  respective  ad- 
vantages of  monarchy  and  a  republic  have 
often  divided  speculative  Inquirers;  the  pres- 
ent greatness  of  the  Roman  state,  the  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  the  licence  of  the  sol- 
diers, supplied  new  arguments  to  the  advo- 
cates of  monarchy;  and  these  general  views 
of  government  were  again  warped  by  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  each  individual.  Amidst 
this  confusion  of  sentiments,  the  answer  of 
the  senate  was  unanimous  and  decisive. 
They  refused  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
Augustus;  they  conjured  him  not  to  desert 
the  republic,  which  he  had  saved.  After  a 
decent  resistance,  the  crafty  tyrant  submitted 
to  the  orders  of  the  senate;  and  consented  to 
receive  the  government  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  general  command  of  the  Roman 
armies,  under  the  well-known  names  of  Pro- 
consul and  Imperator.  But  he  would  receive 
them  only  for  10  years.  Even  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  he  hoped  that  the 
wounds  of  civil  discord  would  be  completely 
healed,  and  that  the  republic,  restored  to  its 
pristine  health  and  vigor,  would  no  longer 
require  the  dangerous  interposition  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  magistrate.  The  memory  of 
this  comedy,  repeated  several  times  during 
the  life  of  Augustus,  was  preserved  to  the 
last  ages  of  the  empire,  by  the  peculiar  pomp 
with  which  the  perpetual  monarchs  of  Rome 
always  eolemnlted  the  tenth  years  of  their 
reign. 


Sidney  Hillman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Niw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Tuesday.  August  29, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sound 
and  the  fury  accompanying  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
leaves  one  with  the  distinct  impression 
of  a  conspiratorial  clamoring.  Charges 
range  from  racket  to  regimentation. 
Sidney  Hillman  has  been  called  foreigner, 
the  implicaUon  being  that  the  place  of 
his  birth  made  him  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter per  se.  Communist  is  hurled  at  him 
almost  daily,  though  an  examination  of 
the  record  of  his  political  behavior 
throughout  the  years,  would  definitely 
dispel  any  such  notion.    Why  aU  the 

noise?  ^  ^       . 

The  objectives  of  the  P.  A.  C.  have  been 
left  out  of  the  maligning  campaign. 
Their  very  reasonableness  does  not  make 
good  copy  for  those  who  would  exag- 
gerate the  P.  A.  C.  into  a  crushing  mon- 
ster seeking  to  destroy  the  American  way 
of  Ufe.    P.  A.  C.  proposes: 


First.  To  place  the  election  issues  be- 
fore the  people. 

Second.  To  urge  people  to  register  and 
vote. 

Third.  To  supply  voters  with  a  list  of 
the  candidates  and  to  solicit  their  sup- 
port for  those  favorable  to  the  organi- 
zation's program. 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  de- 
sirability of  educating  the  electorate  to 
make  use  of  the  fundamental  instrument 
of  democracy,  the  ballot.  To  be  vote 
conscious  is  a  step  forward  in  the  work- 
ing of  our  form  of  government.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  question  of  the  desirability 
for  each  voter  to  have  a  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  election  issues.  That  the 
P.  A.  C.  urges  the  election  of  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  and  such  others  as  they 
name  is  no  crime,  any  more  than  it  is 
criminal  for  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  to  make  known  its  pref- 
erences. 

More  hue  and  cry  have  been  raised 
over  the  $1  contributions  to  the  P.  A.  C. 
than  the  thousands  contributed  to  the 
Republican  campaign  funds  of  1940  by  a 
single  contributor.  Is  the  $1  contribution 
of  John  Doe,  welder,  more  Inlmicable  to 
the  Interests  of  the  country  than  the 
$10,000  contribution  of  a  du  Pont? 

When  Dewey  received  the  $6,000  con- 
tribution in  1937  from  the  C.  I.  O.,  to  be 
exact,  from  Hillman "s  union,  I  do  not 
recall  his  rejecting  It.  In  fact,  his  cam- 
paign manager  asked  for  more. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation, 
organizations  of  all  kinds  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  political  activity, 
endorsing,  supporting  with  funds  or 
work,  some  candidate  or  other.  That  Is 
as  It  should  be.  The  P.  A.  C.  has  shown 
no  reluctance  to  reveal  the  Intent,  scope, 
and  finance  of  the  organization.  Such 
openness  is  not  the  markings  of  a  body 
sinister.  Nor  has  the  organization  mil- 
lions at  its  disposal,  not  even  one  mil- 
lion, contrary  to  those  who  are  working 
so  diligently  to  paint  the  P.  A.  C.  as  an 
overwhelming  menace. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Campaign  Expenditures, 
Mr.  Hillman  stated,  "Our  committee  is 
a  nonpartisan  organization.  Our  pur- 
pose Is  to  assist  In  welding  the  unity  of 
workers,  farmers,  and  all  other  progres- 
sives on  the  basis  of  a  constructive  and 
forward-looking  program,  and  In  sup- 
port of  candidates,  irrespective  of  their 
party  labels,  who  support  that  program." 
The  P.  A.  C.'s  support  of  Roosevelt  suid 
Truman  has  no  doubt  been  responsible 
for  the  fury  of  the  attack  upon  it.  That 
explains  a  great  deal,  does  it  not? 


Increase  in  Number  of  Federal  Employees 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  an  article,  Taxa- 


tion After  the  War,  by  Harley  L.  Luti  in 
the  July  1944  issue  of  the  Controller,  giv- 
ing a  succinct  presentation  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, as  of  May  1943  the  Federal  em- 
ployees outnumbered  all  State  and  local 
employees  In  the  following  States: 


Etate 
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(leor?»a 
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Nevada 
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Pennsylvania... 
Rliode  Island... 
South  Carol ioa. 

TeJtss , 

IU>h 

Virpinia 

WashinKton 
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Special  eommunictttloi:s  from  the  Bureau  cl  Ubor 
Statistic;, dated  Feb.  2.  WU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  thus  It  has  come  to 
pass,  as  it  was  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son in  his  classic  Indictment  of  George 

m: 

He  haa  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offlcea. 
and  aent  hither  iwarma  of  ofacera  to  haraas 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  aubstance. 


Amendment  To  Apply  Proceeds  From 
Surplus  Property  Sales  To  Reduce 
National  Debt  Will  Work  in  ReTcrse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Miasouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  am  includ- 
ing In  my  remarks  copy  of  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  concerning  the  Herter 
amendment  to  the  surplus  property  bill, 
which  would  require  all  moneys  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  to  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 

debt. 

At  the  time  this  amendment  was  pend- 
ing I  stated  that  it  was  not  workable. 
The  Treasury  must  raise  money  to  meet 
its  expenditures,  which  requires  the  Issu- 
ing of  bonds  and  short-term  loans.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  Interest  paid  on 
Government  bonds  issued  In  recent  years 
Is  extremely  low.  After  the  war  it  will 
be  necessary,  at  least  during  tht  recon- 
version period,  to  borrow  money.  If 
bonds  are  Issued,  the  Treasury  will  run 
Into  difficulties  in  trying  to  dispose  of 
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them  unless  there  Is  a  higher  rate  of  In- 
terest than  has  been  paid  in  recent  years. 
The  editorial  follows: 

TixAsusT  noTxsr 

The  Senate  hastily  Inserted  an  amend- 
ment into  the  Burpliis  property  bill  prior 
to  lt«  paisage  providing  that  the  proceed* 
Of  sales  should  be  used  exclusively  for  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt.  In  offering  the 
amendment  Senator  Wbzkst  quoted  approv- 
ingly the  Baruch  report  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  war  siirpluses  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  American  public,  either  through  taxes 
or  by  an  increase  In  the  national  debt.  Hence 
the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  surpluses.  It  was 
concluded .  should  go  to  reduce  the  debt  and 
lower  post-war  taxes.  The  Baruch  report 
Added  that  "no  agency  should  be  permitted 
to  sell  surpluses  and  use  the  proceeds  for 
other  purposes." 

We  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Baruch  would 
be  greatly  surprised  to  leom  of  this  use  of 
his  remarks.  To  have  them  cited  as  an 
•rg^mient  in  favor  of  putUng  ail  receipts 
from  sales  of  surpltis  property  Into  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  exclusively  to  retire  debt 
vhlle  deficit  financing  Is  continuing.  The 
purport  of  the  statement  In  the  Baruch  re- 
port, of  course,  is  quite  clear;  it  was  intended 
to  drive  borne  the  Importance  of  utilizing 
the  proceeds  of  sales  to  relieve  the  demands 
on  the  public.  Instead  of  regarding  them 
as  a  windfall  warranting  new  tjrpes  of  ex- 
-pendlture.  With  that  thought  In  mind,  the 
report  warned  against  the  danger  tiiat  the 
receipts  from  sales  might  l>e  dissipated  by 
•eliing  agencies. 

The  Senate  bill  originally  provided  that 
-^the  proceeds  of  sale*  from  stirplus  property 
should  be  turned  into  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  That  was  a  sensible 
provision.  It  Introduced  safeguards  against 
possible  unauthorized  use  of  funds  by  selling 
•genelee.  But  It  would  be  premature,  to  put 
It  mildly,  to  require  the  Treasury  to  use  the 
proceeds  of  sales  to  retire  outstanding  debt 
•o  long  as  the  Government  Is  running  deficits 
of  colossal  size.  No  wonder  the  Treasury 
has  registered  a  protest  against  this  strange 
procedure.  It  has  done  so  on  the  ground 
ttiat  It  would  be  Ineffective  and  would 
complicate  Its  financial  operations.  It  Is  in- 
terestmg  that  the  letter  of  protest  stated 
that  the  Treasury  "recognized  the  desirability 
of  a  debt -reduction  policy  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  and  would  be  prepared  to 
submit  reconunecdations  at  that  time." 
However,  the  days  of  balanced  budgets,  to 
say  nothing  of  budgetary  surpluses,  seem 
remote  at  present.  Congress  certainly  can- 
not bring  any  nearer  the  day  when  the  debt 
will  begin  to  slirlnlc  by  setting  up  special 
funds  for  debt  retirement.  There  is  jtist 
one  v>ay  to  reduce  tht  Federal  debt;  that 
is  for  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  cur- 
Kntly  less  than  It  collects  currently  In  the 
form  of  taxes  and  then  use  the  surplus  to 
pay  Its  creditors. 


Railroad  Retimwiit  Bill,  H.  R.  4805 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  BZPRBSSNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Ur.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
ini.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935 
•fid  the  Railroad  Uneini»tojment  Insur- 


repcrted 


ance  Act.  was 

May  15.  1944,  and  was 

Committee  on 

Commerce.    Up  to  the 

bill  has  not  been 

committee. 

I  received  a 
from  the  Federated 
Norfolk  k  Western 
mouth.  Ohio,  in  my 
trict,  respectfully 
this   railroad   retirement 
House  bill  4805.    The 
organization,  consisting] 
serves  to  have  its  wifh 
action  on  this  bill 
gress.  and  that  Is  what 
It  is  my  intention  at 
to  support  this  bill 
before    the    House 
amendments   to  it 
that  would  nullify 
of  the  bill.    There  arc 
constructive  amendments 
that  could  be  made  to 
ample.  I  should  be 
have  the  age  limit  for 
compulsory  retirement 
of  55.  and  keep  the 
bracket  as  it  now  is 
at.  least,  would  make 
plojnnent. 

In  addition  to  that, 
erable  number  of 
their  jobs  for  some 
a  very  few  years  short 
do  not  get  reinstated, 
receive  retirement 
to  me  that  an 
that  situation  might 
consideration. 

I  sincerely  hope 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
be  able  to  finish  the 
the  bill  to  the  House 
future. 


introduci>d  in  the  House 

referred  to  the 

Interstate  and  Foreign 

)resent  time  this 

out  of  the 


thrt 


commu^cation  recently 

Crafts  of  the 

Rablroad  at  Ports- 

ci  ingressional  dis- 

soliqting  support  of 

bUl,   that   Is, 

membership  of  this 

of  2,000  men.  de- 

for  favorable 

presented  to  the  Con- 

I  am  now  doing. 

the  present  time 

it  comes 

action,    unless 

should   be  adopted 

main  purposes 

however,  a  few 

,  in  my  opinion, 

his  bill.    For  ex- 

pejrfectly  willing  to 

optional  but  not 

owered  to  the  age 

ipper  higher  age 

.  to  some  extent 

or  post-war  em- 


w  lenever 

fO' 

sh] 
ths 


Tils. 


here  is  a  consid- 

railr^ad  men  who  lose 

or  other  within 

I  )f  retirement  who 

and  who  do  not 

It  seems 

amendment  to  remedy 

be  given  some 


reas  >n 


alio  vances. 


^ell 


he  arings 


Tke  Hidden 


EXTENSION  OFI 

OF 


rifht 


REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 


or  Nxw 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Wednesday,  Au 


RESENTATIVES 
t  30.  1944 


the  Committee 

Commerce  may 

and  report 

In  the  very  near 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  A  [r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  poem  received  from 
one  of  my  yoimg  cot  stituents,  who  is 
now  fighting  somewheie  in  New  Guinea: 

TBS   HIDDEIV 

(By  Oorp.  laaak  Walton  f  ader.  Somewhere  In 
New  Guinea) 

Can  you,  back  home,  in  ei  isy  chairs  and  living 

as  you  do 
Have  any  sort  of  inkling 

here  go  ttirough. 
The  afoiny  of  waiting  on 

map. 
The  mud.  the  heat,  the  Jx^^gle  bugs  and  then, 

of  eoune.  the  Jap. 
It  Isnt  that  we're  angr^,  across  the  ocean 

foam. 
But  just  what  will  our  land  ba  like,  when- 

«v«r  wa  do  gat  boaef 


what  the  boys  out 
a  small  spot  on  the 


There  are,  they  say.  four  freedoms  which  we 

are  fighting  for. 
The  right  to  sleep  a  peacefiil  sleep,  without 

the  thought  of  war. 
The  right  to  speak  our  Inmost  thoughts,  and 

want  to  never  know. 
To  worship  Ood  the  way  we  please  whenever 

to  church  we  go. 
But  will  we  have  these  blessings  when  we 

get  to  Frisco's  shore, 
Or  will  the  greed  of  those  back  home  destroy 

Its  very  core? 

You  men  who  made  the  guns  for  us    (at 

eighty  dollars  per) 
And  you  who  reaped  the  profits  on  the  Uvea 

of  boys  that  were, 
Will  you,  when  peace  has  come  again  and 

when  we  all  can  plan. 
Divorce  yourself  from  selfish  thoughts  and 

help  your  fellow  man? 
Or  win  you  stand  with  palm  outstretched,  and 

beg  and  plead  for  more 
And  prate  about  the  sacrifice  you  made  to 

win  the  war? 

We've  got  to  have  your  answer,  for  when  tha 

tnvimph'B  won 
We  won't  have  time  for  platitudes,  we've  had 

them  by  the  ton. 
By  God.  we'll  give  you  victory,  although  tha 

cost  comes  high. 
Well  sweat  and  stint  and  fiercely  fight  and 

some  of  us  will  die. 
Remember  though  the  soldiers  who  struggla 

for  the  right 
To  come  t>ack  to  a  better  world,  don't  let 

them  lose  the  fight. 


Detroit   Newt   Poll— MickigaB  Goes   for 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF   MIcmCAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
osD,  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Detroit  News,  of  August  28,  1944. 
The  Detroit  News  Is  nonpartisan  and  has 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
the  Detroit  area.  No  one  could  accuse 
this  poll  of  being  false  or  politically  in- 
spired. The  Detroit  News  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  years  standing  for  honesty  and 
clean  journalism. 

I  might  add  that  our  Republican  Gov- 
ernor Kelly  and  the  Michigan  State  Re- 
publican machine  dumped  Dewey  when 
they  split  our  ballots  In  Michigan.  They 
did  not  want  to  carry  Dewey  on  their 
shoulders,  so  they  split  the  ticket  into 
two  parts.  The  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident run  on  one  ticket,  the  Governor, 
State  ofBcials,  Congressmen,  and  county 
officials  on  another.  Every  voter  will  get 
two  ballots  Instead  of  one.  They  tried 
to  save  their  own  skins,  but  this  will  not 
save  them. 

RooeeviLT,  66  Piacewr,  Diwrr,  34,  D»  Poix^— 
SuBvzT    Shows    Pkestoent    Mori    Popuuui 
Than  Agaimst  Wnxjus  4  Taaas  Aoo 
The  first  sampling  of  opinion  in  the  met- 
ropolitan area  by  Detroit  Speaks — the  De- 
troit News  Poll  of  Public  Opinion,  dlsclosea 
that  President  Roosevelt's  popularity  lo  tha 
area  is  greater  today  than  it  was  when  Wen- 
deU  Willkie  ran  against  him  In  1940. 
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ITsIng  the  same  scientific  sampling  tech- 
nique which  has  been  proved  so  effective  by 
the  America  Speaks  polls  conducted  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  Detroit  Speaks'  fixst  poll  shows 
that  If  the  election  were  held  today,  66  per- 
cent of  those  Detrolters  Interviewed  who  had 
an  opinion  would  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,*  and 
34  percent  for  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

The  following  table  shows  how  voters  In 
the  metropolitan  area  answered  this  ques- 
tion: 

"If  the  election  were  held  today,  for  whom 
would  you  vote.  Roosevelt  or  Dewey?" 

(The  percentages  shown  for  Roosevelt  and 
Dewey  In  the  tables  below  concern  only  those 
persons  who  had  an  opinion;  the  "undecided" 
column  shows  the  percentages  of  all  the  per- 
sons interviewed  who  had  no  opinion. 

(In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  figure,  for  ex- 
ample, out  of  every  100  persons  Interviewed 
who  had  an  opinion.  64  were  for  Roosevelt  and 
36  for  Dewey.  Out  of  every  100  persons  in- 
terviewed, 8  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject.) 


vote 

by  all  groups 

or  those  de<.'ided 

Percent  for 

Franklin 

Dolano 

Roosevelt 

Percent 

for 
Dewey 

Unde- 
cided 

Metropolitan  Detroit. 
Dptroit  only 

f4 
66 
62 

67 
C3 

36. 
34 
'     38 
17 
33 
47 

8 
9 

7 

Hamtramctc ....... 

15 

DiRhland  Psrlt 

Suburban  districts — 

8 
3 

(The  disproportionate  number  of  "unde- 
cided" percentage  points  In  the  Hamtramck 
poll  Is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  voters  in 
districts  heavily  populated  by  foreign -born 
are  frequently  reluctant  to  express  their 
preferences,  even  when  they  have  made  up 
their  minds.) 

The  heavy  Roosevelt  vote  Indicated  In  this 
first  poll,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
President's  Detroit  vote  In  1936  and  1940 
elections,  raises  a  question  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  Dr.  Gallup's  prediction  that  Dewey  will 
carry  Michigan.  The  America  Speaks  poll  of 
Michigan  voters,  taken  some  weeks  ago.  gave 
Dewey  57  percent  of  the  State  vote,  compared 
to  43  percent  for  Roosevelt. 

1B36  MARGIN  BECALUED 

In  1940  winkle  had  to  poll  40.2  percent  of 
the  Detroit  vote  to  carry  the  entire  State 
by  a  bare  9.000  votes.  On  that  basis  It  appears 
unlikely  that  Dewey  can  carry  the  State  with 
only  34  percent  of  the  Detroit  vote. 

It  would  be  possible  only  If  Dewey's 
strength  out -State  proves  to  be  so  much 
greater  than  was  Winkle's  that  his  popularity 
there  would  overcome  his  weakness  In  De- 
troit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President's  popu- 
larity m  the  Detroit  area  almost  approaches 
the  landslide  proportions  of  the  vote  he  re- 
ceived against  Alfred  Landon  in  the  1936 
election.  In  that  year  the  President  received 
68  9  percent  of  the  Detroit  vote  to  31.1  for 
Landon. 

Om     HUNDRED    AND    rTTTT    THOUSAND    TO    TWO 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND 

Ope  of  the  Imponderable  factors  In  this 
year's  Presidential  election  Is  the  soldier  vote, 
which  cannot  be  polled  because  of  Army  and 
Navy  restrictions.  In  Michigan,  according  to 
estimates  by  the  secretary  of  state's  office. 
the  soldier  vote  wUl  run  between  150,000  and 

aoo.ooo. 

M  this  soldier  vote  is  gaged  purely  on  the 
basis  of  age  groupings,  then  It  wlU  go  over- 
whelmingly for  President  Roosevelt  In  the 
Detroit  area.  The  foncwing  table  shows  how 
the  persons  Interviewed  in  the  first  Detroit 
Speaks  poU  broke  into  age  groups. 


Vote 

by  all  groups 

Percent  lor 

Franklin  D. 

Koosevelt 

Percent 

lor 
Dewey 

Unde- 
cided 

21-30  years........... 

71 
70 

ei 

67 
44 

29 

30 
39 
43 
66 

7 

31-40  years.... 

« 

41-50  years...... 

7 

51-60  years.... 

8 

Over  eo .......... 

8 

The  following  tables  show  how  the  sample 
vote  taken  by  Detroit  Speaks  divided  ac- 
cording to  sex,  income,  and  occupation: 


VOTE  FT  be;  ES 


Percent 

(or 
F.  D.  R 

Percent 

(or 
Dewey 

Und©- 
cidod 

Male  

65 
64 

85 
36 

4 

Female . .... 

13 

VOTE  BT  INCOME  GBOIP 


Very  wealthy.. 

Substantial 

Comfortable 

Just  getting  by. 
Poor 


21 

79 

37 

63 

CA 

86 

71 

£» 

SO 

20 

0 

s 
« 

10 
15 


VOTE 

PT  OCCUPATIONS 

Labor      ........ 

73 
64 

46 
£0 

<0 

27 
46 
54 

eo 

60 

0 

White  collars...... 

0 

Executive     .......... 

7 

Self-employed 

Widows  and  retired 

4 
IS 

Launching  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Uttle  Rock"* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  29. 1944 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  at  the  launching  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Little  Rock  at  Philadelphia,  August  27. 
1944: 

When  the  French  explorer.  Bernard  de  La 
Harpe,  first  discovered  the  point  of  rocks 
which  became  the  site  of  our  State  capital  on 
the  Arkansas  River  In  1722,  colonial  Penn- 
sylvania had  little  contact  with  the  South 
and  West.  It  was  Inconceivable  at  that  time 
that  some  day  citizens  of  Little  Rock  would 
stand  here  to  christen  and  launch  a  mag- 
nificent vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  that  re- 
mote place. 

But  history  decreed  that  our  political  des- 
tinies should  be  united.  Pennsylvanlans 
moved  to  Arkansas  and  Arkansans  moved  to 
Pennsylvania,  some  to  help  In  the  construc- 
tion of  this  ship.  The  movements  of  people 
across  the  continent  established  ties  that  are 
refiected  In  the  names  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
I  have  been  In  Chester.  8.  C,  named  not  for 
old  Chester  in  England,  but  for  your  ad- 
joining city.  I  know  that  Scranton,  Ark.,  U 
named  for  Pennsylvania's  Scranton.  and  that 
Philadelphia.  Miss.,  Is  named  for  this  great 
metropolis.  Names  of  places,  therefore,  often 
have  a  historic  meaning  and  we  who  live  in 
Little  Rock  are  glad  that  the  explorer  gave  it 
that  name  to  distinguish  It  from  the  big 
rock  up  tile  river,  and  that  this  name — rather 


than  Arkapolls.  as  the  residents  once  chost 
to  call  It— was  retained,  for  Uttle  Rock  is  the 
tie  to  our  brief  but  Interesting  past. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  fewer  peo- 
ple lived  in  Little  Rock  than  wUl  live  upon 
this  vessel,  but  as  the  State's  population 
grew  the  city  grew,  and  today  150.000  people 
live  m  Greater  Uttle  Rock.  The  little  rock 
has  become  the  great  rock  commercially  and 
Is  now  an  object  of  pride  and  affection  for 
the  2.000.000  people  who  live  In  Arkansas. 

As  it  acquired  power  and  greatness  the  city 
also  acquired  charm  and  beauty,  and  Its  own 
individuality.  Likewise  those  who  man  this 
ship  win  make  It  more  than  a  pile  of  steel 
and  timbers,  they  will  give  It  individuality 
and  I  should  hope  something  of  the  charm 
and  beauty  of  the  city  whose  name  It  bears. 
Men  will  learn  to  love  It  as  they  loved  the 
other  ship  honoring  our  State,  the  Arkansas, 
which  they  cal^d  the  Arky.  the  old  but  still 
serviceable  vessel  which  provided  the  first 
cruises  for  thousands  of  high-ranking  officers 
during  their  plebe  days  at  Annapolis  and 
when  the  Arkansas  moved  Into  the  Invasion 
on  D-day  they  were  thrilled  by  her  perform- 

The  people  of  Little  Rock  are  proud  to 
have  such  a  ship  as  this  bear  their  city's 
name.  Even  those  of  us  who  know  little 
about  the  classification  dt  naval  vessels  know 
that  the  cruisers  have  dflstlngulshed  them- 
selves m  the  Pacific  war  and  that  this  Is 
the  outstanding  type  of  combat  vessel  for 
that  area.  The  Navy  nien  tell  us  that  the 
cruiser  is  the  "work  horse  of  the  Navy."  big 
enough  to  go  into  any  battle,  fast  enough 
to  lead  any  task  force. 

Carrying,  as  they  have,  the  heaviest  load  in 
the  Pacific  where  the  fiercest  battles  have 
taken  place,  the  cruisers  have  added  new 
luster  to  naval  history.  We  hope  that  in  the 
time  remaining  before  our  enemies  are  put 
down  the  Little  Rock  wlU  take  her  pJace 
alongside  the  Boise,  the  San  Francisco,  the 
Helena,  and  the  Chicago,  in  preserving  the 
prestige  of  the  cruisers. 

And  finally  a  word  of  appreclatelon  for  the 
workmen  who  brought  the  dream  to  fulfill- 
ment, who  breathed  life  into  the  blue  prints 
and  specifications.  We  cannot  comprehend 
the  vast  engineering  problems  Involved  In 
the  launching  alone  that  tons  of  lubricants 
must  be  laid  upon  the  launching  ways,  the 
exact  amount  to  be  determined  with  mathe- 
matical precision  and  the  meticulous  calctila- 
tlons  of  the  effect  of  a  ship's  weight  upon  Its 
plunge  into  the  sea.  These  are  fascinating 
details  which  defy  our  understanding  but  the 
ship's  dimensions,  its  carrying  capacity,  and 
Its  gun  power  give  us  a  feeling  of  admiration 
as  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  your  com- 
pleted task. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  an  old  friend  is  leav- 
ing you  today,  that  as  It  glides  Into  the  water 
the  doors  of  the  past  will  close,  but  there  Is 
a  lift  In  the  thought  that  It  becomes  a  mighty 
force  In  our  defense,  a  symbol  of  power  and 
adventure. 

We  are  glad  to  honor  the  workmen  and  the 
splendid  company  for  which  they  work.  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  Impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  teamwork  which  produced  these  mag- 
nificent results.  One  day.  perhaps  in  1043, 
the  Little  Rock,  a  cruiser,  showed  up  in  a  list 
of  projects,  was  scanned  by  a  committee  of 
naval  experts.  A  congressional  committee 
scrutinized  those  plans,  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  authorized  th«  expendltvues  In- 
volved In  Its  construction.  In  March  1943 
the  keel  was  laid  and  for  18  months  materials 
for  the  ship  have  come  from  everywhere. 
The  taxes  to  pay  for  it  wlU  be  assessed 
against  men  and  women  of  large  and  small 
resources.  Team  work  from  beginning  to  end 
did  the  Job. 

So  with  the  war.  A  glorious  victory  lie* 
ahead,  but  there  is  much  remaining  to  be 
done.  Only  team  work  can  supply  the  dy- 
namic power  yet  needed  to  complete  that 
victory.    It  seems   to   me  that  every   sh*p 
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launehlBg  Is  s  reminder  of  the  power  to  b« 
•cqulred  by  people  who  work  together  for  a 
BurpoM.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Little 
Bock.  I  th»r^  you  all  for  your  presence  today 
and  for  the  honor  you  have  accorded  my  city. 


Tke  Amcrioui  Merchant  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  ROLPH 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes;  let  us 
call  it  "the  American  merchant  navy." 
The  Log.  published  in  San  Francisco  and 
devoted  to  American  maritime  activities, 
has  an  excellent  suggestion. 

Instead  of  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  should  in  future  say  American 
merchant  navy.  D-day  wovild  have  been 
impossible  withaiA  the  efficient  work  by 
those  men  who  inan  our  ships.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  e?€ry  day  the  Nation's 
war  effort  all  cftet  the  world  would  be 
hopeless  without  the  loyal  and  devoted 
service  of  our  gallant  seamen.  Yes.  let 
us  take  up  the  idea  of  ovir  American 
merchant  navy  as  set  forth  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Log. 
vrf  CALL  rr  "thb  aiocBicAir  MxacHAirr  matt" 

From  now  on  the  Log  tuggesu  we  call  It 
the  American  merchant  navy  Xnsutaa  (tf  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

American  cargo  carriers  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  fighting  fleet  as  the  sister  shlpa  they 
■enr*.  Without  the  delivery  of  supplies  in 
•  n«v«r-«ndlng  stream,  the  men  o'  war  of  our 
Mavy  could  not  carry  on. 

nor  can  the  fighting  Havy  carry  on  In 
peacetime  without  the  merchant  navy.  They 
are  Inseparable. 

How  large  an  American  merchant  navy  will 
be  needed  to  back  up  the  worlds  greatest 
fighting  Navy  Is  the  first  point  to  daclde  In 
determining  the  sin  of  our  permanent  post- 
war cargo  and  passenger  deet. 

The  Log  believes  the  term  "American  mer- 
chant navy"  will  be  of  great  psychological 
value  In  winning  the  support  of  millions  of 
ABMricans  by  acqiialntlng  them  with  these 
baste  facts.  No  phrase  more  accurately  de- 
■erlbes  the  functions  of  American  shlpa  as 
military  aujoiiarica. 


UtematioDalixatioii  of  the  Rokr  Vaflcj 


EZTE^^ON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

or  PSMHSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30. 1944 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ow>.  I  Include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Star  of  Au- 
gust 23.  1944: 

THIS  CBAMOnro   WORLD 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
1^  ■uggssUon  of  Gov.  Thomas  B.  Dewey, 
'       ""        Ptaaldentlal  candidate,  that  the 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  the  Ruhr  Valley,  as  suggested 
by  Governor  Dewey  as  a  "must"  for  lasting 
peace,  will  not  fully  answer  the  burning  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prevent  a  third  world  war. 

An  agreement  among  all  Indtistrlal  coun- 
tries to  place  their  Industries  under  an 
effective  International  control  which  would 
allow  the  mantif  acture  only  of  weapons  neces- 
sary for  a  police  force  may  be  the  answer  to 
the  desire  of  those  who  wish  to  see  power 
politics  and  aggressions  removed  from  the 
scene  of  International  relations.  This,  how- 
ever, would  Involve  the  control  of  all  Indus- 
trial establishments  in  cotmtrles  such  aa 
Russia,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
ftf  well  as  minor  industrial  states  or  potential 
Industrial  sUtes. 


Confrets  Needs  Help 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  Tuesday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Dally  News  advocating  the 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 54. 

coNctas  mcna  bslp 

The  Senate  soma  days  ago  passed  the  Ma- 
loney  resolution  providing  for  a  Joint  Senate- 
House  survey  of  the  legislative  machinery 
of  Congress,  with  a  lew  to  modernizing 
some  of  the  creaking  procedures  of  both 
bodies,  and  now  efforts  are  being  made  to 
get  action  in  the  House  on  the  corresponding 
resolution  sponsored  by  Representative 
MoNioirxT  of  Oklahoma. 

This  Is  a  more  Important  matter  than  a 
first  glance  might  Indicate. 

Of  recent  years  the  growing  complexity  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  outstripped  the 
ability  of  the  national  legislature  to  keep 
track  of  what  goes  on  In  the  departments 
and  agencies.  Many  of  the  laws  that  are 
ostensibly  the  product  of  Congress  actvuilly 
originate  In  the  tmreaiu,  and  are  sometimes 
so  formidably  Intricate  that  very  few  of  the 
lawmakers  who  pass  upon  them  have  a  real 
knowledge  of  their  content*.  Congressional 
committees  In  need  of  lawyers  and  econo- 
mists to  help  In  the  preparatlin  of  bills 
tend  Increasingly  to  borrow  such  experts 
from  the  bureaus — and  you  may  be  sure 
that  these  gentlemen,  knowing  which  side 
their  bread  is  buttered  on,  will  Impart  no 
advice  that  might  damage  the  power  or  the 
budgets  of  the  bureaus  which  lend  them  to 
Congress. 

A  principal  objective  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  proposed  survey  is  to  show  the  need  of 
expert  "staffs,  not  on  loan  but  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  to  do  the  leg  work  and  the  re- 
search that  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
not  able  to  do  personally. 

The  advisability  of  such  an  arrangement 
seems  indisputable. 

Congress  today  Is  too  often  at  the  mercy 
of  ambitious  bureaucrats  who  have  at  their 
command  vast  staffs  of  technicians,  willing 
and  able  to  back  up  their  bosses'  legislative 
requests  with  bales  of  graphs  and  statistics 
and  analyses — which  Cong.essmen  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  facilities  for  exam- 
ining  or    weighing.    And   whtA   aald    Con- 
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r^^n  borrow  these  same  experts  as  ad- 
visers— well,  the  dice  are  all  too  obviously 
loaded  In  favor  of  the  executive  branch  as 
against  the  legislative. 

The  matter  of  expert  staffing  of  congres- 
sional committees  Is  only  one  facet  of  the 
Maloney-Monrcney  proposal,  but  it  Is  a  vital 
one.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Inquiry 
launched  at  this  session.  In  time  to  have  a 
good  beginning  made  before  the  next  Con- 
gress aaaembles. 


Our  State  Department  and  tke  Jap's 
IncamatioD  of  God 


shot  down  in  the  Doollttle  raid.  It  was  a 
torture  preceding  their  mass  murders. 

"The  Institution  of  Emperor  worship."  says 
Mr.  Powell,  "is  a  comparatively  new  creation 
In  Japan.  It  was  developed  since  the  resto- 
ration, and  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  politi- 
cal vmity  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism." 

To  Mr.  Powell,  who  has  observed  It  at  close 
range,  there  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  In- 
stitution. To  him  it  is  shnply  a  cleverly  de- 
vised scheme  for  compelling  all  Japanese  to 
Bhow  submission  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.  It  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  Japanese  military 
In  bringing  people  to  accept  the  militant 
stand  which  restated  In  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude therein  a  splendid  article  by  Capt. 
MiUer  Freeman.  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve, retired,  in  which  I  fully  concur; 
Oua  Stati  Department  and  the  Jap  s 

INCAENATION  OF  GOD 

(By  Capt.  Miller  Freeman,  U.  S.  N.  R..  retired) 
"The  Emperor  Is  the  Incarnation  of  God. 
who  rtiles  the  universe.  •  •  •  If  the 
whole  world  cannot  understand  this,  our  way 
of  Ufa.  It  does  not  matter.  We  can  have  only 
one  purpose  in  our  existence.  We  must 
bnng  happiness,  contentment,  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
nuinds  and  wishes  of  the  Emperor."  ILt.  Col. 
Sabura  Alzawa,  1935.)  „ 

"May  we  meet  again  in  the  ashes  of  Tokyo, 
said  a  great  United  States  naval  leader  to 
hU  men  In  the  earlUr,  and  more  grim,  days 
of  the  Pacific  war. 

It  U  a  hope  cherished  by  every  United 
States  military  leader  and,  even  more  ^V<^ 
tant,  by  every  boy  and  man  who  has  followed 
them  through  the  bitter  Jungle,  the  bleak 
tundras  of  the  Aleutians,  or  the  sharp  blue 
dangerous  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

It  wUl  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  majority  of 
citizens  that  there  are  other  United  States 
leaders  who  want  to  meet  again  In  another 
kind  of  Tokyo— a  Tokyo  Intact  not  only  as  to 
lU  cherry  trees  and  beautifully  fragile  dwell- 
ings, but  also  as  to  individual  Japanese  cltl- 
■ens.  old  and  trusted  pre-war  "contacU.      TO 
meet  again  In  Tokyo,  believe  it  or  not,  where- 
in the  almost  unbelievable  tragl-comedy  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Emperor  Is  still  preserved. 
This  Is  of  tremendous  ImporUnce  to  the 
people   of   the   United    States   and   yet   the 
movement— and  It  Is  a  very  definite  move- 
ment—atems  almost  entirely  from  the  east 
ooast.  and  in  large  measure  from  Washing- 
ton   D.  C.  itself.    But  the  fact  that  there 
has' been  almost  no  publicity  about  it  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  does  not  by  any  means 
indicate    that    the    divinity-of-the-Emperor 
theory  will  not  have  Its  strong  advocates  in 
the  Pacific  area. 

What  Is  meant  by  "divinity  of  the  Em- 
peror"? The  connotation  of  the  "divine  Em- 
beror"  Is  simple  enough.  But  rather  let  lis 
hear  from  a  properly  prejudiced  man.  He  to 
J  B  Powell,  formerly  editor  of  the  China 
Weekly  In  Shanghai,  who  was  beaten  daUy 
In  a  Japanese  prison  camp,  who  lost  both 
feet  due  to  his  treatment  In  a  28-foot  square 
cell  with  40  others,  and  who  was  a  personal 
Witness  to  the  torture  of  6  American  flyers 
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IN  WHAT  DO  WS  BXLIXVET 

As  m  any  time  of  war,  there  has  occurred 
In  this  country  a  great  rebirth  of  religious 
feeling.  There  are  few  families  not  deeply 
and  humanly  touched  by  the  war.  As  for  the 
actual  battlefield,  It  has  best  been  said  like 
this:  "There  are  no  atheists  In  fox  holes," 
and  the  testimony  of  Anwy  and  Navy  chap- 
lains bears  ample  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Insofar  as  ova  fighting  young  men  are  con- 
cerned this  is  a  war  for  the  preservation  of 
Christian  principles  as  well  as  a  war  against 
aggression  and  a  war  for  economic  security 
In  a  world  of  peace. 

The  very  great  majority  of  mothers  and 
fathers  of  these  boys  are  unaware  of  the 
apoeasement  movement  which  has  already 
gained  such  considerable  ground.  If  the 
fighters  themselves  were  aware  of  It,  there 
would  be  a  cry  go  up  that  could  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  guns  from  Salpan  to  the 
Kurlles.  To  these  boys  and  men  this  most 
certainly  Is  not  a  fight  tc  preserve  the  Japa- 
nese way  of  life  Instead  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

What  Is  this  line  of  thinking  of  Americans 
In  high  places  who  want  the  religioiis  myth 
preserved?  It  is  a  line  txiat  has  recurred 
again  and  again  In  recent  years.  The  idea 
Is  that  after  the  war  a  ruler  nray  be  "of  use" 
In  handling  a  defeated  nation. 

Was  this  particular  ruler  "of  use"  In  han- 
dling Japan  before  December  7.  1941;  and  If 
so,  how  of  use? 

What  kind  of  a  government  does  the  United 
States  have  In  mind  for  Japan  after  the  war? 
When  our  State  Department  U  not  merely 
vague.  It  does  give  a  dUturblng  hint,  ^ils 
hint  Indicates  definite  support  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  it  finely  differentiates  him  from 
the  Japanese  military  clique. 

Edward  Hunter,  on  the  war  deck  of  the 
New  York  Post,  has  carefully  analyzed  a 
speech  delivered  by  Joseph  C.  Grew,  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Japan.  ThU  speech  was 
delivered  before  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Illinois  Education  Associa- 
tion In  December  of  last  year.  The  following 
excerpU  are  among  those  which  Interested 
Mr.  Hunter,  a  foreign  correspondent  Uj  the 
Orient  for  many  years  and  long  an  opponent 
of  appeasement.  I  take  Mr.  Hunter's  perti- 
nent excerpts  and  add  my  own  queries  for 
Mr.  Grew: 

"There  Is  much  obscure  thinking  in  otu- 
country  arising  from  an  Inadequate  grasp  of 
facts,  which  has  brought  about  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  against  the  Japanese  people  as  a 
whole." 

(Query  to  Mr.  Grew:  Does  not  the  Japanese 
Army,  with  its  widespread  conscription,  rep- 
resent. Just  as  does  our  Army,  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  country?  And  are  not  the 
atrocities  general?) 

"Even  In  our  own  country  we  have  our 
Dllllngers  and  our  reputeble  citizens  residing 
In  the  same  street." 

(Query  to  Mr.  Grew:  But  do  we  aUow  the 
Dllllngers.  because  vro  believe  in  a  blinding 
and  falsa  concept  oX  our  highest  leader,  to  so 


Influence  that  street  that  all  the  residents  oC 
It  become  fanatical  plunderers?) 

"The  Emperor,  after  the  military  fait  ac- 
compli at  Pearl  Harbor,  was  obliged,  wllly- 
nUly,  to  sign  an  Imperial  rescript  declaring 
war." 

(Query:  Come,  now,  Mr.  Grew,  do  you  really 
believe  that  the  Emperor  was  not  cognizant 
of  the  plans  to  attack  Pearl  Harbor;  didn't 
even  know  the  attack  was  coming  off?  His 
envoys  did.  you  remember,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  were  talking  with  Mr.  Hull  in 
Waehlngton.) 

"After  describing  how  Japanese  people 
wotild  stop  Americans  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Panay  (1933)  to 
apologize,  Mr.  Grew  says: 

"  'Those  (word  Italicized  by  the  State  De- 
partment) people  did  not  want  war  with  tha 
United  States.'  " 

(Query:  Have  you  ever  stxggested  this  to 
Admiral  YarneU,  United  States  Navy,  retired, 
imder  whose  tlckUsh  command  the  Pacifio 
Fleet  was  at  the  time?) 

When  some  of  the  eastern  press  took  nota 
of  the  Illinois  speech  they  drew  some  Infer- 
ences therefrom;  and,  I  think,  very  under- 
standably. But  Mr.  Grew  has  Indicated  to 
mc  in  a  personal  letter  that  at  no  time  has 
he  supported  the  theory  of  the  Divinity  of 
the  Emperor.  For  proof  he  submits  a  story 
from  the  New  York  Times  which,  he  sUtas, 
contains  hU  true  belief.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
Grew,  I  quote  the  paragraphs  he  himself  en- 
circled with  a  blue  pencil: 

"Since  returning  Irom  Japan  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  I  have  expressed  in  print  and 
In  public  addresses  a  good  many  views  about 
Japan  and  our  war  with  Japan  which  I  hava 
felt  might  be  helpful  to  our  national  effort. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  those  views  hava  In 
no  respect  changed.  Rather  have  soma  of 
those  views  become  Intensified,  especially  as 
a  result  of  the  atrocities  committed  In  Japan 
by  the  Japanese  military." 

Note  that  he  is  stUl  very  finely  differenti- 
ating between  the  Emperor  and  the  Jap- 
anese people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mili- 
tary on  the  other.  The  Interview  goes  on; 
"Recently,  however,  editorial  comment  In 
various  newspapers  throughout  our  country, 
clearly  based  on  distorted  versions  of  cna 
or  more  of  my  public  speeches,  Indicatea 
that  much  of  what  I  hava  said  and  written 
has  been  forgotten  or  overlooked." 

The  speech  before  the  education  assocla* 
tlon  in  Illinois  was  neither  forgotten  nor 
overlooked,  as  we  shall  show.  And  If  it  waa 
distorted,  then  the  distortion  waa  that  of 
the  release  by  the  State  Department,  and  It 
was  upon  the  release  that  most  of  the  com« 
ment  was  based.  But  let  us  go  on  with  tha 
Times  Interview  which  Mr.  Grew  approves. 
After  saying  that  the  record  stands  and  need 
not  be  rehearsed,  he  Is  quotad  as  saying : 

"Nevertheless  for  the  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion I  wish  to  state  categorically  that  never, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  have  I  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Emperor  Hlrohlto  should 
be  or  should  not  be  reuined  on  the  throna 
of  Japan  after  the  war.  Frankly.  1  do  not 
think  that  any  of  us  are  yet  In  a  position  to 
determine  what  shaU  be  or  may  be  the  pre- 
cise political  structure  In  Japan  after  our 
certain,  ultimate  victory  In  the  war.  I  fear 
that  only  harm  and  no  good  can  come  from 
reading  into  my  public  utterances  views 
which  I  have  never  held,  and,  therefore,  never 
expressed." 

Since  reading  that  clipping  I  have  rather 
often  speculated  what  harm  would  coma 
from  suggesting  that  Japan  should  be  beaten 
as  completely  as  Germany,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  few  decencies  left  to  modem  war- 
fare should  be  heeded  In  the  beating.  In  a 
letter  dated  May  2.  1944,  Mr.  Grew  stated 
to  me:  "I  do  not  believe  and  never  have 
beUeved  In  such  a  doctrUie     •     •     •     hava 
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never  enunciated  that  thU  Nation  shoxild 
uphold  and  exert  Ita  official  Influence  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  principles  oi  the  Em- 
peror ol  Japan." 

Perhapa  Ur.  Grew  bellevea  that  the  Nation 
Bhould  not  so   exert  Its  Influence.      Yet  It 
vas  so  doing  when  the  O.  W.  I.  ordered  that 
there    be   no   derogatory   references    to    the 
Emperor  In  broadcasts  and  other  propaganda 
for  overseas  consxunptlon.      I  hardly  think 
that  O.  W    I.,  blown  by  many  winds,  was 
veered    In    this    direction    by    any    but    the 
eute  Department.      It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  think   otherwise   unless   the   idea  was   a 
notion  of  some  "foreign  expert"  In  O.  W.  I., 
and  In  that  realm  we  are  Iwyond  all  thinking. 
Tne  reader  has  noted  that  In  the  Times 
Interview,  which  Mr.  Grew  likes,  he  savs  that 
he  has  never  said  that  Hlrohlto  should  be  or 
ahould  not  be  reUlucd  after  the  war.    We 
submit  that  either  Mr.  Grew  has  not  made 
up  his  mind    (a  condition  reprehensible  at 
this  point  to  the  great   majority  of  Amer- 
icans) or  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  and 
dure  not  aay  in  what  direction  for  fear  of 
-^offending  either  the  American  people  or  the 
Japnaase  friends  he  may  meet  again  one  day. 
Mr.  Grew  8  book.  Ten  Years  In  Japan    1« 
IWWllBg   cnotigb.   but   we    leave    It   to   Id- 
araBd  WUaon,   the   astute   reviewer  for  the 
Hew  Yorker,  to  lift  the  curtain  at  lU  widest: 
n>yh«n  you  have  flnUbed  it  you  come  to  re- 
flect how  UtUe  of  the  life  of  a  country  may 
b*  visible   to  a   professional   diplomat   who 
baa  lone  straight  into  the  service  from  col- 
lege and  never  known  any  other  profession. 
Mr.  Grew  seems  to  obaenre  nothing  except 
tbow   element."*   of   the   Japanese   governing 
elMs  with  which  hU  duties  brought  him  in- 
evitably m  contact." 

Thla  is  no  attempt  to  discredit  Mr.  Grew 
peraoaally.  or  to  cast  doubt  upon  his  sincerity 
^)<  purpose.  But  because  his  attitude — 
whether  It  be  uncertain  or  secretive,  and 
obviously  It  Is  one  or  the  other — Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department,  It  Is  of  concern 
to  you  and  me 

Csrtalnly  Russia,  at  peace  now  though  she 
Is  with  Japan,  does  not  want  too  strong  a 
Jar-anese  Nation  after  the  war.  And  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  made  clear  his  belief  that  'as 
to  what  form  of  government  Japan  should 
adopt,  that  can  better  be  left  to  the  awak- 
aotd  and  repentant  Japanese  to  decide  lor 
tbamaelves."  Perhaps  he  recalls  that  an 
awakened  China,  within  the  memory  of  hun- 
dreds of  living  Chinese,  repudiated  the  Idea 
of  a  "Son  of  Heaven." 

Most  disturbing  U  the  quick  fashion  in 
which  these  ideas  gro^  within  oxir  own  coun- 
try. Mr  Grew  may  insist  all  he  please  that 
he  has  been  misunderstood.  Then  let  it  be 
noted  that  he  has  been  mlstMiderstood  by 
erfperts.  Such  a  reputable  publication  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  believes  It  understands  him 
clearly.  In  Its  February  issue  it  lifts  aloft 
the  theory  of  the  divinity  of  the  emperor, 
ascribing  It  to  Mi.  Grew,  and  Indicates  its 
blessing.  Senator  Elbest  D.  Thomas,  no  less 
than  chairman  of  the  aenate  military  affairs 
subcommittee  on  war  prisoners,  urged  respect 
tat  the  Jap  love  of  emperor  in  the  American 
Msgastne.  Countless  newspaper  editorials 
bsva  ccttoned  to  the  Idea.    The  fortnightly 

. ila.  a  recognised  authority  on  events 

ta  the  Pacific,  believes  it  understands  him 
clearly  indeed.  In  its  issue  of  June  9.  1944, 
It  says:  -  •  •  •  it  is  clear  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State  Department  will  in  large 
meastire  determine  the  policies  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  toward  China  and  toward 
Japan  in  tbsiminsdlste  postwar  period  •  •  • 
Foe  this  rsason  ths  position  of  the  Director 
d  the  Office  of  Far  SasMrn  Affairs  in  ths 
Bute  Department  has  become  oxm  of  the 
St  important  foreign  relations  poets  In  the 
rid.  It  U  therefore  not  surprlslnc  that  the 
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not  as  toueh.  For  one  whole  month  the 
Poles  of  Warsaw  have  been  putting  up  a 
terrific  and  bitter  fight,  bloody  and 
costly,  but  have  not  surrendered  and 
still  hold  one-half  of  the  city. 

This  is  no  time  to  argue  that  the  up- 
rising was  premature.  What  if  they  did 
not  receive  instructions  from  Russia, 
England,  or  the  United  States  to  com- 
mence the  battle  against  the  Nazis?  Is 
this  the  only  excuse  that  one  can  find 
to  deny  aid  and  assistance  to  a  valiant 
and  heroic  people?  Were  not  the  Rus- 
sian armies  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  when 
the  Poles  started  their  fight  for  the  liber- 
ation of  their  capital  city?  Did  they  not 
suffer  for  5  long  years  imder  the  brutal 
and  savage  Him? 

What  city  and  what  people  suffered 
more  than  the  Polish  people  in  Warsaw? 
Most  people  would  cringe  like  whipped 
dogs  after  the  brutal  punishment  that 
these  people  had  received.  There  would 
be  no  fight  left  In  them.  Yet,  these 
people  sensed  liberation  and  freedom. 
The  urge  was  too  strong  and  the  fight 
was  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  battle  of  War- 
saw is  on.  There  is  no  retreat.  There 
can  be  no  truce.  They  must  either  win 
the  battle  or  die. 

What  shall  we  do?  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  pleas,  and  say  we  are  sorry,  you 
started  too  soon,  you  were  premature? 
We  must  not  and  cannot  let  down  a 
heroic  and  courageous  people  that  have 
suffered  for  5  long  years  the  brutality  and 
tyranny  of  the  Huns.  Help  must  be 
forthcoming  immediately. 

To  take  revenge  upon  the  Polish  home 
army  of  Warsaw  and  to  bring  about 
their  surrender  and  capitulation,  the 
German  authorities  aim  within  the  next 
few  days  to  exterminate  more  than  150,- 
000  Polish  civilians  concentrated  in  a 
wholesale-slaughter  camp  near  Warsaw. 
The  Polish  Government  is  urgently  call- 
ing upon  the  entire  civilized  world  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  such  a 
monstrous  crime. 

I  am  including  a  statement  to  the 
press,  issued  on  Monday.  August  28. 1944, 
by  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Polish  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Germans  are  guilty  of  another  atrocity, 
exceeding  by  far  anything  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Including  the  treatment  of  civiUans  in 
concentration  camps. 

When  the  Polish  home  army  started  the 
Battle  of  Warsaw  on  August  1,  the  Germans 
realized  that  they  were  faced  with  a  well- 
organized  armed  uprising  by  regulars  and 
trained  guerilla  fighters.  The  Germans  de- 
cided to  stop  this  uprising  of  the  Polish  home 
army  by  retaliating  against  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  by  taking  their  revenge  on  inno- 
cent civilians. 

The  German  tuthoritles  aim  at  the  exter- 
mination of  the  entire  clvUlan  population  of 
Warsaw.  All  parU  of  the  city  captured  and 
held  by  the  Germans  were  surrounded  by 
strong  military  forces  and  the  population  of 
aU  these  districts  was  deported  to  Prtiszkow, 
a  small  industrial  town  15  miles  southwest  of 
Warsaw,  where  a  wholesale  slaughter  camp 
was  installed.  The  deportees  were  prohibited 
from  taking  any  of  their  belongings  with 
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them.  They  were  forcibly  driven  to  Prusz- 
kow  as  they  stood,  without  any  food,  extrs 
clothing,  or  medical  supplies. 

According  to  authenticated  information  In 
the  hands  of  the  Polish  Government  In  Lon- 
don from  the  Polish  underground  civil  ad- 
ministration, more  than  150,000  persons, 
mostly  women,  children,  and  older  men — as 
able-bodied  men  are  In  the  ranks  of  the  home 
army  and  are  stUl  fighting  Inside  Warsaw — 
are  concentrated  In  the  Pruszkow  camp. 
They  are  being  starved,  tortured,  entirely 
deprived  of  food  or  water  and  facing  inevi- 
table death.  Untold  scenes  of  horror  in  the 
Pniszkow  camp  are  beyond  description. 

It  is  obviously  the  aim  of  the  Germans  to 
bring  about  the  extermination  of  this  popu- 
lation within  the  next  few  days,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  reason  why  they  were  not 
deported  farther  west. 

The  Polish  Government  urgently  appeals  to 
the  Governments  of  the  Allied  Nations  and 
to  the  entire  civilized  world  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  this 
final  act  of  German  barbarity,  unprecedented 
In  history.  Only  the  immediate  intervention 
of  the  Vatican,  of  the  Allied  and  neutral 
j)Ower8,  of  the  International  Red  Cross,  sup- 
ported by  the  weight  of  the  indignation  of 
all  free  democratic  public  opinion  may  still 
stop  the  Germans  from  carrying  out.  their 
heinous  design  of  mass  slaughter  of  defense- 
lass  and  Innocent  civilians. 


Soffestions  to  Serrkemen  and  Service- 
women 
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IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28. 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
aeries  of  extensions  I  have  outlined  for 
the  veterans  of  this  war,  the  benefits 
available  to  them,  both  in  their  readjust- 
ment to  dviUan  activities  after  their  re- 
turn from  service,  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  G.  I.  biU  and  the  program 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped,  and  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  treatment  of  disabilities. 
The  benefits  available  to  the  dependents 
of  the  servicemen  have  been  summarized 
also.  Including  benefits  while  the  men  are 
in  service  and  benefits  for  the  continued 
aupport  of  dependents  in  those  cases 
where  the  serviceman  has  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Now,  drawing  upon  my  own  experi- 
ences In  World  War  No.  1.  and  upon 
observations  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  in  affi'^^'^g  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1,  and  more  recently  of  World 
War  No.  2. 1  wish  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions to  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
which  may  prove  helpful  and  of  vahie  at 
some  future  time. 

First.  Remember  the  folks  at  home. 
Write  every  week.  You  know  you  are 
O.  K.,  but  the  folks  do  not. 

Second.  Time  has  a  way  of  making 
you  forget  lUUe  details  you  might  want 


to  remember  In  jrears  to  come — ^places 
you  have  been,  actions  in  which  you  par- 
ticipated, people  you  have  met,  dates  of 
happenings  in  which  you  were  interested, 
and  so  forth.  So  put  as  much  of  these 
matters  in  your  letters  as  censorship  will 
permit.  Tell  the  folks  to  save  them  for 
you. 

Third.  Keep  irour  own  service  record. 
Start  two.  keep  one  up  yourself  and  carry 
it  in  your  billfold.  Send  the  other  to  the 
folks  at  home  and  send  them  copies  of 
entries  you  make  so  they  can  keep  the 
duplicate  complete.  In  this  record  might 
be  entered: 

(a)  Your  name,  serial  number,  and 
original  organization  and  station. 

(b)  Dates  to  remember:  Date  of  In- 
duction or  enlistment  and  place  of  ad- 
mission; of  transfers  to  other  units,  sta- 
tions, or  ships;  of  promotions;  of  depar- 
ture from  and  return  to  the  States;  and 
finally  of  discbarge. 

(c)  Draft  information:  Number  and 
address  of  your  draft  tward.  Your  draft 
number  and  induction  order  number. 

(d)  Insurance:  Number,  date,  and 
amount  of  each  insurance  policy  taken 
out.  Names  and  addresses  of  designated 
beneficiaries,  and  if  more  than  one, 
amounts  allocated  to  each. 

(e)  Name,  and  when  possible  perma- 
nent address  in  the  United  States,  of 
your  commanding  officer,  your  lieutenant 
or  immediate  superior  officer,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  your  company 
or  unit,  your  squad  members  and  bar- 
racks or  shipmates,  and  of  other  service- 
men with  whom  you  have  been  closely 
associated. 

(f)  When  you  make  application  for 
disability  compensation  or  pension  after 
discharge  make  your  "CT  number  a  part 
of  this  record. 

Fourth.  Other  suggestions: 

(a)  In  case  of  injury  or  illness,  get  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  who 
know  the  facts.  If  treatment  or  hos- 
pitalization is  required,  write  home  giv- 
ing all  possible  details  and  facts — and 
have  the  folks  preserve  such  letters.  Get 
the  name  of  the  medical  ofDcer  who  at- 
tended you,  of  the  nurses  who  cared  for 
you,  and  of  some  of  your  ward  mates  in 
the  hospital,  with  their  home  addresses. 
You  never  can  tell  when  some  small  de- 
tail of  which  you  wrote  or  made  a  record, 
or  which  some  of  those  persons  could 
furnish  if  you  could  find  them,  win  be 
the  fact  on  which  your  right  to  future 
benefits  might  depend. 

(b)  Preserve  your  discharge.  Only 
one  original  will  be  Issued.  No  duplicate 
is  obtainable.  Immediately  upon  your 
return  home  have  a  small  photostat 
made  to  carry.  Register  the  original 
with  the  register  of  deeds — there  is  no 
charge.  Then  place  the  original  dis- 
charge in  a  place  of  safekeeping.  If  it  is 
lost  only  a  certificate  in  lieu  of  discharge 
can  be  obtained. 

(c)  Register  with  an  employment- 
service  office  for  a  Job.  If  you  want  the 
old  job  back,  make  a  claim  for  it  within 
40  days  after  discharge. 


(d)  If  you  do  not  already  have  one, 
get  a  social -security  number. 

(e)  Be  proud  of  your  service.  Wear 
your  discharge  lapel  button,  which  you 
should  get  on  discharge.  If  you  did  not, 
apply  for  it  at  the  nearest  Army  or  Navy 
station,  or  office. 

(f )  Join  a  veterans*  organization — the 
American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  Purple  Heart,  if  you  are  eligi- 
ble, or  some  organization  of  World  War 
No.  2  veterans.  Take  laart  in  its  activ- 
ities. It  will  provide  you  association 
with  men  with  a  common  Interest  for 
the  rest  of  your  life.  And,  Incidentally, 
it  will  be  an  ever  ready  source  of  help 
in  any  problems  involving  veterans. 

(g)  If  you  need  hospital  care  or  med- 
ical treatment  after  discharge,  get  it 
when  you  need  it.  Do  not  put  it  off. 
That  is  the  reason  for  maintaining  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities— hos- 
pitals. You  have  earned  it;  you  deserve 
it.    Take  advantage  of  it. 

Fifth.  Final  benefits.  After  all  other 
benefits  are  given,  there  remain  three 
final  benefits  when  you  have  answered 
the  last  roll  call: 

(1)  Uncle  Sam  makes  an  allowance  of 
$100  to  whomever  pays  the  funeral  bill. 
Application  must  be  made  within  2  years. 

(2)  A  large  American  flag  Is  available 
at  the  nearest  post  office  for  yotir  funeral 
service. 

(3)  A  uniform  grave  marker,  upright 
or  flat,  of  marble  or  granite,  will  be  fur- 
nished, freight  prepaid.  In  cemeteriea 
where  stone  markers  are  not  acceptable 
a  bronze  marker  may  be  obtained  after 
the  war. 

In  every  post  of  every  veterans'  organ- 
ization and  in  the  offices  of  the  Red  Cross 
you  will  find  friends  anxious  to  serve 
you  when  help  is  needed.  Feel  free  to 
call  upon  them.  Your  Congressman, 
Ekrett  p.  Scbivwer,  316  Old  Hoiise  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  be  of  assistance. 


Toivard  an  Intenuitional  Economk 
Program 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACU  UbS'llS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBi 
Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  my  remarks  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  August  1944  issue 
of  Dun's  Review  entitled  "Toward  an 
International  Economic  Program"  and 
written  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  trustee. 
Associated  Gas  L  Electric  Corporation. 

This  is  a  well-considered  and  prepared 
article,  excellently  presented  by  Mr. 
Thorp,  and  worthy  of  deep  considera- 
tion: 
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TOWABD  AM  IWmHATIOItAL  »CONOmC  ROGSAIC 

<By  WlUard  L.  Thorp,  trustee.  Auoclated  Oaa 
and    Electric    Corporation;    editor.    Duns 
Review:    director    of    Bconomic    Research, 
Dun  h  Bradstreet.  Inc.) 
One  or  the  great  failure*  of  our  country 
after  the  last  war.  was  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
BaUonal    economic    relations.    The    learned 
■Uteaznen  who  sat  at  the  peace  table  fo- 
Ciaaed    their    attention   on    political    prob- 
fftn" — boundaries,      minorities,      plebiscites, 
mandates,  and  the  like.    They  reserved  the 
basic  eoonomlc  problems  for  the  League  of 
{Nations,  but  the  proposed  machinery  never 
fthlfted   Into   high   gear.    Not   only   did   we 
as  a  Nation  fail  to  Join  In  the  consolidated 
effort  to  meet  these  problems,   but  in  oxu 
own  national  policies  we  proceeded  to  dis- 
regard completely  the  new  facta  In  the  In- 
ternational economic  picture. 

The  war  and  poet-vwir  period  established 
tn  firmly  as  a  creditor  Nation  by  the  normal 
coiu'se  of  trade.  On  top  of  that,  we  en- 
deavored to  increase  the  obligations  of  others 
to  us.  by  insisting  on  the  validity  of  various 
public  international  debts  which  had  arisen 
In  the  providing  of  the  sinews  of  war.  We 
added  billions  of  dollars  of  new  private  loans 
made  to  private  and  public  borrowers  In 
foreign  countries.  We  set  up  a  special  Gov- 
ernment agency  to  work  with  businessmen 
to  Increase  our  txpatX  trade. 

And  then,  at  the  same  time,  as  though 
tt  were  a  factor  In  a  different  world,  we  built 
higher  and  higher  tariff  barriers  around  our 
boundarlea  to  keep  out  goods  from  foreign 
countries.  The  consequences  were  inevi- 
table. Thoee  programs  could  not  balance. 
Foreign  borrowers  defaulted  one  after  an- 
other on  their  loans.  Foreign  countries  en- 
deavored to  keep  their  International  trade 
In  balance  by  erecting  higher  and  higher 
barriers  against  our  goods.  Monetary  stand- 
.  ards  were  destroyed.  Bitterness  and  111  will 
crept  Into  international  relations. 

It  la  true  that  we  then  were  relatively 
tmaophisticated  In  the  area  of  international 
•eooomlc  policy.  It  la  also  true  that  the 
basic  facts  had  changed  substantially  since 
the  nineteenth  centtiry.  To  the  extent  that 
public  policy  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  rec- 
ognition of  facts  and  conditions  some  time 
after  their  appearance,  we  were  following  the 
age-old  pattern.  But  the  lag  has  now  been 
so  long  that  we  can  no  longer  offer  it  as  an 
excuse.    Now  the  facts  are  clear. 

We  ahall  again  want  to  send  our  goods 
abroad.  We  shall  again  be  a  lender  In  the 
capital  markets  of  the  world.  0\ir  position 
Will  be  even  more  strongly  that  of  a  creditor 
nation.  We  should  know  by  this  time  that 
such  a  position  Is  untenable  unless  we  open 
our  ports  to  the  importation  of  goods  and 
services.  The  paymenu  for  the  \ue  of  our 
capital  and  for  our  exported  commodities 
must  be  made  in  American  dollars.  The  for- 
eign purchaser  can  lay  his  hands  on  Ameri- 
ean  cash  only  if  Americans  have  paid  casta 
abroad  for  goods,  ierrlces,  or  securities  whleta 
tbey  bave  purchased. 

Thar*,  of  coxirse.  Is  one  definite  Indication 
ef  soma  reeognltlon  of  the  facts  of  interna- 
ttoaal  life,  m  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
■MSti  program.  Its  gradual  application, 
built  upon  oarefttt  atwly  by  aiperts  and 
detailed  lntera«tfc»al  nagatlatton,  has  op- 
erated to  lower  barriers  to  trade.  It  Is  Im- 
portant as  an  evidence  of  a  new  direction 
in  foreign  policy,  but  the  limitations  which 
•urrotmd  Its  application  make  tt  small  arms 
rather  than  heavy  artillery. 

The  problem  is  not  solely  one  of  permit- 
ting the  purchase  of  foreign  goods  by  Ameri- 
can consumers.  International  economic  re- 
lations Is  a  large-aoundlng  phrase  covering 
a  number  of  complicated  and  often  technical 
areas.  Problems  arise  from  such  economic 
matters  as  shipping,  aviation,  access  to  raw 
materials,  patent  righU,  allocation  of  mar- 
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Furthermore, 
policies  are  not  separable 
policies.     For   example, 
effective  International 
This  in  turn  Involves  the 
and  banking  system  of 
the  problem  of  International 
controls  and  machinery, 
domestic  economy. 

It  is  essential  that  the 
move  ahead  on  the   post 
problems    now.     Sometlm 
off  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
eventually  does  not  need 
problem  disappears  or  is 
el3e.    In  this  case,  the 
are  clear  today  and  will 
absolutely  no  possibility 
Today,  we  have  the 
find  the  right  answers 
decisions  here  and  little 
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where  the  pressure  of 
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There  are  those  who 
put  these  problems  aside 
tional  election.    But  the 
The  facts  are  clear.    The 
them.    It  is  much  more 
ahead  while  we  are  in 
contact  with  the  other 
for  war  Is  a  marvelous 
to  strive  for  a  peace 

What  can  we  do?    First 
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still  are  doing  a  lot  of 
teenth  century  terms, 
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also  mtist  have  action. 
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the  several  proposals 
problems  of  credit  and 
as  citizens  can  well  be 
not  know  what  our 
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The  peace  will  bring 
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one  quick  gesture  which 
international  problems, 
and  aktlled  labor  plus 

There  Is  a  well 
International  conference, 
most  effectively  in 
lems  of  lood  and  of  relle 
The  same  technique 
the  problems  of  interns 
credit   arrangements, 
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I  think  that  there 
to  be  done.    We 
thinking  in  nlne- 
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ng  abroad.    Today, 
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a  program  look- 
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a  second  poet-war  failure.  The  time  has 
come  to  shift  Into  high  gear,  driving  hard 
toward  a  clear-cut  national  policy  and  • 
series  of  international  conferences  to  Im- 
plement It. 


Address  by  Hon.  Chapman  Reyercomb, 
of  West  Virginia,  Before  Convention 
of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WIST  vntoiNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  15).  1944 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at 
Chicago  on  August  23,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  year  1944  may  well  prove  to  be  the 
most  fateful  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war,  a  war  In  which  our  forces  are  advancing 
victoriously  on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of 
the  world.  For  us,  the  threat  of  invasion  has 
vanished.  Each  day  we  know  that  complete 
victory  in  the  clash  of  arms  is  nearer;  and 
that  perhapw  soon  we  shall  turn  from  the 
suffering  and  destruction  of  war  to  resume 
again  lives  of  peace  and  peaceful  progress. 

The  year  1944  is  also,  under  the  law  of  our 
country,  the  year  set  aside  for  a  general 
election  of  some  of  those  who  will  represent 
the  people  in  their  National  Government. 
It  is  the  time  when  our  citizens  tradition- 
ally Inventory  their  public  affairs  and  select 
those  whom  they  will  place  in  office  for  the 
next  several  years. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  there  is  no  body  of  our  citizens 
with  whom  I  would  rather  meet  than  with 
you  and  the  other  veterans  of  this  country 
who  have  followed  the  flag  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  I  know  that  you  place  your  coun- 
try above  all  else.  I  know  that  your  patri- 
otism is  strong  and  genuine. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  plead  no 
partisan  cause.  There  never  was  a  time  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States  when  otir 
people  were  more  earnest  in  their  political 
thinking  and  less  attached  to  party  labels 
than  they  are  today.  The  conflict  Is  not  one 
of  platforms  and  personalities;  It  la  a  dasb 
of  philosophies  of  Oovernment, 

On  one  hand  we  have  thoee  who  believe 
that  the  beat  Government  for  America  Is  the 
one  that  leaves  the  Government  In  the  hands 
of  the  i>eopIe  themselves,  under  laws  that 
forbid  wrongdoing  and  that  protect  each  ln< 
dividual  In  his  right  to  live  his  own  life  and 
make  his  own  way.    I  subscribe  to  that  view. 

On  the  other  hand  are  those  who  urge  a 
centralization  of  power  in  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and.  In  particular.  In  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive: who  believe  in  a  strict  regulation  and 
ordering  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 

Between  these  extremes  some  compromise 
Is  possible,  but  it  is  not  easily  achieved.  It 
can  never  be  achieved  except  In  the  light  of 
keeping  the  individual  citizen  free. 

It  can  never  be  obtained  so  long  as  CJov- 
ernment  is  dominated  by  any  group  within 
our  citizenship  who  woulc'  subvert  the  Oov- 
ernment to  their  own  selfish  benefits,  de- 
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•troytng  the  basic  ri^ts  of  each  Individual 
American. 

When  I  apeak  of  groups,  I  mean  any  group, 
whether  It  comea  from  Wall  Street,  from 
business,  from  labor,  or  from  the  farms,  or 
elsewhere. 

The  claims  of  each  must  be  heard  and  con- 
Bldered,  but  a  government  which  has  its 
policies  dominated  and  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  any  group  does  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  our  country.  In  the  younger 
years  of  the  life  of  each  of  us  we  were  told 
and  believed  that  America  Is  the  land  of  per- 
sonal opportunity;  the  one  country  In  the 
world  where  an  Individual  could  rise  by  his 
own  efforts  from  any  level  to  places  of  culture 
and  comfort  and  Influence  and  power. 

That  made  America  and  it  mtist  be  restored 
to  America.  I  know  that  as  veterans  you 
have  fotight  tinder  the  flag  of  your  country, 
that  your  deep  thought  is  with  those  boys 
who  today  fight  under  that  same  flag.  That 
there  Is  In  your  hearts  the  hope  that  they 
■ball  return  to  an  America  where  they  may 
live  in  comfort,  with  an  opportunity  to  work. 
to  make  a  living,  to  rear  their  familiea.  to 
maintain  their  homes.  That  they  shall  have 
the  freedom  of  an  open  road:  that  no  bars 
shall  be  placed  across  their  path  by  any 
theory  of  government  that  wotild  strictly 
regulate  their  lives. 

Your  Congress  has  passed  the  O.  I.  bill, 
and  tt  has  become  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
gives  certain  tempwary  help  to  the  dis- 
charged serviceman.  It  provides  certain 
beneflU  for  him  If  he  should  be  up  against 
hard  going  In  the  future,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  It  will  be  a  tawdry  gift  unless  he  has 
the  opportunity  and  the  right  to  return  here 
to  a  country  of  freedom  such  as  you  and  I 
and  our  fathers  had. 

Now,  I  realize  that  In  thne  of  war  certain 
of  the  Individual  liberties  of  the  people  must 
be  surrendered,  in  order  that  concerted  ac- 
tion may  be  taken  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
But  no  greater  duty  is  upon  the  Government 
than  that  it  should  restore  to  the  citizens  the 
freedom  of  action  and  personal  liberties 
taken  from  them  to  meet  the  emergency  of 
war. 

Those  controls  that  come  out  of  wartime 
centralized  Government  must  be  ended.  No 
form  of  dictatorship  or  plan  of  dictation 
should  be  set  up  over  our  people  or  any  seg- 
ment of  them. 

The  laws  we  make  mvat  encourage  and 
Invite  the  people  to  return  to  peacetime  em- 
ployment. The  needy,  wherever  they  may  be 
In  our  land,  must  be  cared  for.  Thoee  who, 
"  In  fact  and  in  reality,  cannot  sustain  them- 
selves, because  of  lack  of  places  to  work, 
must  be  helped  through  the  Goveriunent, 
because  there  must  not  be  and  shall  not  be 
want  or  bread  lines  in  America.  However,  we 
Bhotild  not  establish  hero  the  Idea  that  those 
who  can  sustain  themselves  and  have  the  op- 
porttuilty  to  do  so  may  lean  upon  their  Gov- 
ernment for  support.  The  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  seek  his  own  proper  way 
In  life  must  bo  itwUlned  and  safeguarded 
unto  him. 

The  maintenance  of  such  an  order  In  this 
country  will  be  a  far  greater  gift  to  the  heroic 
men  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  than  the  jus- 
tified provision  that  has  already  made  for 
them  by  their  Oovernment. 

The  workers  of  this  country  have  in  reeult 
done  a  magnificent  Job  in  creating  the  needed 
maurials  of  a  consuming  war.  Industry  in 
most  part  has  met  its  obligation  unselfishly. 
The  wheels  of  industry  must  be  kept  turning 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  that  men  and 
women  may  find  places  of  work  and  that 
there  may  be  as  little  need  as  possible  for  a 
dole. 

Moet  men  and  women  here  want  to  sup- 
port themselves.  They  have  that  self-respect 
and  Independence.  These  high  traits  must 
bo  recognized  and  places  of  work  protected 
for  the  American  people. 


There  are  some  who  have  adopted  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  government  by  taxing  and  spend- 
ing and  regulating.  That  existed  prior  to  the 
war.  During  the  war  it  has  had  justification 
to  some  extent.  But  now  we  are  preparing 
for  a  poet- war  period:  for  an  America  at 
peace;  for  an  Industrious,  progressive  America. 
It  appears  that  there  are  some  who  would 
continue  the  theory  of  taxing  and  spending 
and  regulating,  even  for  the  days  to  come. 
That  is  a  dangerous  course.  With  some  Jus- 
tification, caution  was  thrown  away  in  spend- 
ing for  war.  But  that  can  find  no  sound 
basis  when  war  has  ended. 

Today  there  is  upon  the  backs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  national  debt  that  threatens 
to  reach  the  gigantic  sum  of  »267 ,000.000,000— 
a  debt  that  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $228.- 
000,000  each  day. 

Some  people  have  the  Impression  that  if 
they  have  no  property  they  have  nothing  to 
lose,  no  matter  how  high  the  national  debt 
goes.  Nothing  cotild  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  this  Government  should  ever  be 
forced  to  default  on  its  obligations.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  will  be  no  checks 
for  veterans'  assistance,  no  payments  for 
assistance  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
handicapped;  no  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  unemployed  workers,  and,  further 
still,  no  Jobs  out  of  which  otir  people  may 
earn  their  livelihood. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly,  and  the 
Information  Is  correct,  that  America  Is  one 
of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
Through  the  Industry  and  freedom  of  our 
citizens  we  have  built  the  finest  cities. 
Providence  has  given  to  us  broad,  fertUe 
acres.  Our  people  enjoy  the  best  comforts 
aiul  conveniences  of  life  Invented  to  this 
time.  But  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States  can  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents 
and  our  resources,  already  partly  depleted 
by  this  costly  war,  while  remaining  com- 
paratively great,  are  not  Inexhaustible. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  In  the  United 
States  in  1938  was  $390,430,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  Information  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  That  figure  represenu  the  value 
of  the  business  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America.  If  oiu  debt  should  substantially 
exceed  that  figure  chaos  will  come.  Such 
chaoe  breeds  fratricidal  strife  and  civil  war. 
The  ties  with  the  people  are  severed;  the  old 
leaders  are  reviled  and  new  ones  are  blindly 
foUowed.  We  have  seen  this  happen  in  Ger- 
many and  In  Italy.  I  warn  today,  without 
excitement,  but  with  fairness,  that  there 
are  signposts  In  our  coimtry  that  point  to- 
ward national  socialism.  That  generally 
finds  its  growth  out  of  a  broken  economic 
structure  and  a  desire  by  a  group  to  rule  over 
and  dictate  to  the  people. 

National  socialism  Is  built  upon  these  ele- 
menU  In  government:  (1)  Reckless  spending; 
(2)  creation  of  class  hatreds  as  a  matter  of 
policy;  (3)  domination  by  a  group;  (4)  divi- 
sion of  the  people  and  appeasement  of  minori- 
ties; (6)  government  operation  of  private 
business;  (6)  strict  control  over  the  private 
lives  and  actions  of  the  people:  (7)  perpetua- 
tion of  lUelf  In  office;  and  (8)  the  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  unjustified  expediency. 

Consider  theee  elements  in  choosing  the 
course  that  our  Government  is  to  take. 

In  a  world  afiame;  when  we  have  sent  from 
the  hearthsides  of  this  country  our  children 
to  battle  upon  foreign  shores  and  In  the  air 
above  them,  and  upon  the  oceans,  it  Is 
natural  that  our  people  should  think  In  terms 
of  world  relations.  We  think  in  such  terms 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  not  be  Involved 
In  another  war— that  some  plan  may  be 
made  among  the  nations  that  would  prevent 
war.  That  is  a  Justified  and  a  laudable  pur- 
pose. 

This  Nation  will  enter  Into  any  plan  with 
the  other  naUona  of  the  world  that  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  war  or  even  delay 


the  coming  of  ft.  But  this  Nation  ahoold 
not  enter  into  any  plan  that  wlU  destroy  the 
sovereignty  of  our  people  over  their  own  do- 
minions. Otir  people  shall  govern  them- 
selves. We  shall  be  helpful  and  cooperative, 
yes,  even  benevolent  toward  those  other 
nations  that  seek  peace  with  us;  but  that 
benevolence  shall  come  as  a  gift  of  this  Na* 
tlon  and  shall  not  be  delivered  at  the  com- 
mand of  others.  It  shall  be  based  f.pon  fair- 
ness and  cooperation,  but  not  through  dom- 
ination. America  will  continue  to  stand  for 
her  own  Independence  and  the  protection 
of  her  own  people.  Other  nations  and  their 
leaders  wiU  do  thla  and  we  admire  them 
for  It. 

We  shall  seek  peace  with  all  the  world,  bu$ 
henceforth  let  us  keep  at  hand  a  strong  arm- 
ament. Never  again  must  we  be  so  imprac- 
tical as  to  be  unprepared  for  the  eventuality 
of  force  and  attack  that  may  come.  In  the 
words  of  a  great  American,  "henceforth,  wa 
BhaU  speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 

We  subscribe  to  peace.  We  will  help  lay 
and  sustain  plana  for  the  keeping  of  peace, 
hut  we  will  do  so  In  a  practical  way.  knowing  ' 
the  frailties  of  man  that  have  been  so  often 
exhibited  since  the  rise  of  the  cvirtaln  of 
history  on  his  life,  from  the  beginning  until 
now. 

With  Justice  and  consideration  for  otir 
pec^le,  we  should  ask  in  fairness  that  those 
airports  built  throughout  the  world  with  the 
money  of  the  American  people  shall  be  kept 
open  for  American  commerce.  Modem  In- 
vention has  drawn  us  so  closely  together 
that  we  know  and  we  recognize  that  we  are 
dealing  more  frequently  and  more  closely 
with  the  people  of  other  lands  from  day  to 
day. 

The  freedom  of  the  air  over  the  oceans 
will  be  recognized,  but  the  freedom  of  the 
air  over  America  shall  be  imder  the  control 
of  the  American  people;  Just  as  the  freedom 
of  the  air  over  the  lands  of  other  nations 
shall  be  properly  controlled  by  them.  And 
the  use  of  the  air  over  the  land  should  be 
subject  to  grants  of  rights-of-way  and  lanes 
through  it. 

Whatever  we  do  under  the  great  policies 
of  government  will  be  decided  by  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Whatever  the  decision  may  be, 
let  us  face  It  squarely  and  openly  with  the 
basic  thotight  of  what  kind  of  life  we  are 
preparing  for  otir  own  returned  sons  and 
daughters — ctir  children  and  their  children. 
We  are  winning  the  war.  I  pay  great 
tribute  to  the  military  and  naval  leaders 
who,  with  the  American  soldier  and  sailor 
and  marine,  have  so  gallantly  upheld  the 
honor  and  the  glory  of  their  beloved  land. 
It  is  up  to  you  and  to  me,  who  through  cir- 
cumstances have  been  left  here,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  return  to  a  strong  America  where 
freedom  shall  be  the  precious  heritage  of  her 
people. 


Latia-AmmcaB  Unreil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOBTR  caaouxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  IS).  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recx)rd  a  very  enlightening  article 
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on  a  subject  In  which  all  of  us  are  vitally 
interested,  particularly  at  this  time.  The 
article,  which  is  entitled  •Latin-Ameri- 
can Unrest."  was  written  by  Mr.  William 
Philip  Simms.  who  writes  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
us  follows: 

Lattw-Amemcan  UmnsT 
(By   William   Philip   Simms) 

While  the  United  States  Is  flghting  fascism 
In  Europe  reports  from  Latin  America  In- 
dicate growing  unrest  on  our  own  side  of  the 
Atlantic  due.  In  part  at  least,  to  Pascist- 
mlnded  elements. 

The  root  of  the  trouble  8:;ems  to  be  In 
Aigentlna,  centering  around  the  pro-Nazi 
ivgime  In  Buenoa  Aires.  But  It  has  spread 
to  Bolivia.  Paraguay.  Brazil  and  elsewhere. 
Unless  checked  It  will  almost  certainly  In- 
crease after  the  war. 

The  reasons  for  thU  are  obvious.  First,  the 
richest  German  and  Italian  colonies  In  the 
world  are  In  Latin  America,  notably  in  Argen- 
tina and  BraslL  Many  prominent  Nazis  have 
transferred  large  slices  of  their  fortunes  to 
tboae  countries  and  are  expected  to  follow  In 
^pmrson  as  soon  as  they  can  leave  Europe. 
There  they  will  set  up  in  business  and  begin 
to  branch  out. 

Sscond.  Argentina  Is  traditionally  against 
whatever  the  United  States  Is  for.  She  re- 
gards herself  as  a  sort  of  rival  and  bitterly 
resents  Yankee  leadership  In  Latin  America. 
She  aspires  to  primacy  herself  and  the  first 
step  toward  securing  It  Is  to  organize  an 
anti-Yankee  bloc  among  her  neighbors,  then 
pxuh  northward  at  least  as  far  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  expected  Influx  of  Nazi  refugees 
and  German  capital  would  fit  In  with  these 
ambitions. 

Third,  our  own  relations  with  Latin 
America  may  well  cool  off  somewhat  after 
the  war  when  lend-lease  dwindles  to  a  drib- 
ble and  foreign  rivalry  for  American  business 
down  there  beeoanee  acute. 

Trustworthy  sources  in  Bolivia  report  that 
the  new  regime  of  President  VUlaroel  Is 
p'.aylng  ball  with  Buenos  Aires  as  cloaely 
as  ever.  Its  principal  backers  are  said  to  be 
•  clique  of  47  jroung  army  ofOcers,  blood 
brothers  to  a  similar  clique  behind  Argen- 
tina's General  Farrell.  American  recogni- 
tion of  VlUaroel.  it  was  urged,  would  insure 
the  eiecUon  of  a  democratic  regime  at  La 
Paz,  and  recognition  was  accorded  on  June 
23.  But  10  days  later  the  same  old  reaction- 
carles  plied  up  a  landslide,  winning  83  out 
cf  a  possible  136  seats  In  Congress  as  against 
31  for  the  combined  parties  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Union  plus  a  few  scattering  Independ- 
ents. 

Events  of  this  kind  complicate  Washing- 
ton's efforts  to  achieve  and  maintain  hemis- 
pheric solidarity.  The  State  Department  is 
being  urged  to  apply  economic  sanctions  to 
Bolivia.  Others  advise  the  contrary  course. 
Both  are  repulsive  to  American  Ideals.  One 
amcunts  to  a  big  stick  policy,  the  other 
to  a  form  of  bribery.  But  to  do  nothing  In 
the  face  cf  Fascist  maneuvers  which  may  lead 
to  bloodshed  in  our  part  of  the  world  wotild 
be  judged  as  national  weakness. 

Brazil  has  long  been  our  biggest  and  warm- 
est friend  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Yet 
Foreign  Minister  Aranha.  well  known  as  a 
pro-American,  only  recently  was  forced  to 
resign  by  what  reeenbled  a  humiliating  Fas- 
cist trick.  The  national  police  closed  a 
Friends  of  America  meeting  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  address  It. 

The  Germans  are  extremely  rich  and  pow- 
erful in  southern  Brazil.  From  there  they 
»»^n^ln  close  liaison  with  their  German 
and  other  friends  across  the  border  in  Argen- 
tina. 


Infomatioo   for   Senricei  Ben,   Veterans, 
and  Their  Depei  dents 


EXTENSION  OP  ppMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  illLLER 

OF  MISSOtTS: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVE3 


Thursday.  August 


Mr.  Speaker, 
are  ours  as 
of  the  first  in 
the  people  at 
of  particular 
in  this  case  to 
Congress  have 
rtien  and  women, 
depe  idents. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Missou:  i 
In  the  many  duties  whih 
Members  of  Congress, 
my  judgment  is  to  keei 
home  informed  of  legislat  on 
interest  to  them.    I  refei 
the  benefits  which  we  ir 
provided  for  the  service 
veterans  and  their 

The  many  requests  for 
garding  these  benefits 
for  a  digest  of  the  law 
that  may  be  used  as  a 
and  sent  by  the  familie 
sire,  to  their  relatives  in 
keeping  service  men 
informed  of  the  protection 
der  our  laws,  and  the 
pliance  with  the  detail! 
with    making    application 
thereunder. 

Our    Government 
with  those  who  wear  its 
of  war.     Our  serviceman 
paid,  best  trained,  and 
the  world.    The  fact 
and  their  dependents  ar( 
for  than  those  in  any 
further  proof  that 
must  not  forget  those  w|io 
to  sustain  the  kind  of 
America.    Whether  our 
home  or  upon  foreign 
all  costs  maintain  that 
ment  which  they  have 
and  have  fought  so  nobl: 
matchless  men  and 
will  win  this  war,  but 
must  provide  the  basis 
peace  and  a  lasting 

I  am  happy  to  have 
in  the  enactment  of  thi ; 
I  shall  bend  every  effort 
that  while  these  boys 
the  pure  fountains  of 
ernment  shall  not  be 
poison  of  some  foreign 
with  the  dangerous 
plotters  at  home. 

ALLOTMSNTS  AND  ALLOWANCfcS  FOB  DEPENDENTS 
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Dependents  of  all 
men  and  aviation  cadets 
Navy  are  eligible  to 
allowance  from  the  Government 
tion    to    the    servicenia 
Those  men  and  women 
come  under  another  sysjem 
ments  and  allowances 
Government  are  as  foUfcws 

Class  A  dependents:  A 
and  one  child.  $80;  each 
$20.    A  divorced  wife, 
wife  and  one  child.  $72. 
additional  child.     (Noti 
or  separation  order  of 
call  for  alimony  or 
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nance,  the  wife  will  not  receive  any  allot- 
ment, and  in  case  of  a  court  order  pro- 
viding alimony  or  separate  maintenance, 
she  will  get  no  more  than  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  court.) 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substan- 
tially, but  not  completely,  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  for  support.  A 
parent.  $37:  two  parents.  $37:  a  parent 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37;  two  parents  and  any  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  serviceman  for  sup- 
port. One  parent,  $50:  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister.  $68;  one  parent  and 
each  additional  brother  or  sister,  $50  plus 
$11  for  each  brother  or  sister;  two  par- 
ents, $68;  two  parents  and  one  brother 
or  sister,  $68  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or 
sister;  a  brother  or  sister  but  no  parents, 
$42;  each  additional  brother  or  sister 
without  parents,  $11. 

It  is  important  that  men  and 
women  with  dependents  make  apphca- 
tion  through  their  commanding  officers 
for  allotment  and  allowance,  as  these 
benefits  will  begin  the  date  applicatioa 
is  filed.  Allotments  are  compulsory  only 
for  class  A  dependents.  If  the  service 
man  or  woman  for  some  reason  or  other 
fails  to  make  application  or  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  or  she  cannot  make  ap- 
plication, any  class  A  dependent  can 
make  application  Instead.  The  Army 
requires  their  regular  application  blank 
to  be  filled  out;  the  Navy  requires  merely 
a  letter  giving  the  name  of  applicant's 
wife  and  children  and  dates  of  birth.  la 
case  a  man  is  reported  missing  in  action,, 
the  allotment  and  allowance  continue  to 
be  paid  for  a  period  of  a  year,  unless,  in 
the  meantime,  his  status  is  definitely 
determined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  la 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now,  if  another  son  or  daughter 
in  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter.  > 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances 
is  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
agency  for  the  Army  is  Office  of  De- 
pendency Benefits,  War  Department,  213 
Washington  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  If  you 
experience  any  difficulty,  contact  your 
Congressman. 

TEMPORAST  AID  FOB  DEPENDENTS  OF  SERVICEBfEir 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  servicemen. 
Many  dependents,  and  even  members  of 
the  armed  forces  themselves,  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  two  emergency 
agencies  set  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  helping  such  persons  in  need.  These 
two  agencies  have  branches  all  over  the 
country.  They  are  the  Army  Emergency 
Relief  Fund,  whose  functions  have  re- 
,  c£utly  been  assigned  to  the  Red  Cross, 
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and  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which  also 
can  be  reached  through  the  Red  Croes. 


Any  member  of  the  ajined  forces  In  the 
Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  In  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Cross  if  the  soldier  Is 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate  finan- 
cial assistance.  He  will  receive  cour- 
teous and  willinig  assistance  at  all  times. 
The  fund  la  also  open  to  all  dependents 
iof  men  and  women  in  the  Army  and  any- 
one needing  relief  should  get  in  touch  at 
once  with  this  fund  through  the  local 
Red  Cross. 

WATT  isuBr  aocmT 

Any  serviceman  or  servicewoman  in 
our  naval  forces  ot  his  dependents  can 
appeal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  financial 
assistance.  To  get  immediate  action,  it 
Is  advisable  to  talie  the  case  up  through 
the  Red  Cross. 

MtrsTKBiNc-oxrr  pat 

This  benefit  is  payable  to  all  honorably 
discharged  personnel  of  our  services 
vbose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  in  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service.  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  service  none  of  which 
was  outside  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska.  $200;  personnel  with  60  days  or 
more  active  service,  any  part  of  which 
was  outside  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska,  $800.  Whenever  mustering-out 
payments  amounts  to  more  than  $100, 
payments  are  made  in  monthly  intervals 
of  $100  each.  Servicemen  who  are  dis- 
charged at  their  own  request  are  not 
entitled  to  muster-out  pay. 

gUB  """^-^t.  AMD  WBSIMO  CAUt  TOa  WIVES  AKO 
IMTAim  OF  MEM  IN  OUB  ARMED  FOBCXS 

Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  in 
■ervice  may  receive  prenatal  care  from 
a  qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  offtce.  At  diildbirth.  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  steys  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided,  including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy.    She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  an  appUcaUon  form 
to  apply  for  this  free  service.     U  the 
doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks,  write 
to  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.  Missouri  State  Board  of  Health, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  and  ask  them  to  send 
a  blank  to  you.    PiH  out  t;he  application 
blank  carefully.   Be  sure  no  inchide  your 
husband's  serial  number.    The  wife  fills 
In  part  1  of  the  blank.    Ask  your  doctor 
to  AD  in  part  2  at  once  and  send  It  im- 
mediately to  Jefferson  Citjr  for  approval. 
It  Is  Important  that  wives  apply  for  this 
In  early  pregnancy;  the  State  board  of 
health  will  not  approve  payments  of  the 
doctor,  hospital,  or  any  tervlcc,  before 
the  application  is  made  oirt.    In  the  case 
of  emergency,  be  sure  that  the  doctor 
makes   application   for   y'>u   within  48 
hours  after  service  is  roiiered.    If  the 


apirflcatktn  is  not  made  within  48  hours, 
no  bills  fw  medical  or  hospital  service 
will  be  paid.  The  charges  are  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  hospiua  and  the  doctor  and 
the  nurse;  no  money  is  given  to  the  wife. 
This  service  is  extended  to  wives  and  in- 
fants of  servicemen  in  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Alaska,  but  not  to  any  other 
foreign  cmmtry. 

■cBTics-cxnnfacTED  msAaiurT  rmsioas 
Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for 
disabilities  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  line  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10-percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total 
disability.  Special  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye,  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
rate  being  $250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the  vet- 
eran for  benefits  payable  to  him  as  the 
result  of  injury  or  disease  resulting  from 
military  service.  The  award  of  com- 
pensation is  based  on  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability which  is  determined  according  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  schedule 
provisions.  Any  disability,  except  mis- 
conduct, is  compensable  if  it  is  as  much 
as  10-percent  disabling.  This  applica- 
tion Is  known  as  form  526.  It  is  simple 
to  execute  and  seldom  does  one  have 
any  trouble  answering  the  questions. 
Additional  evidence  is  seldom  re<iuired. 
This  Is  particularly  true  on  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  initial  claim.  No  subse- 
quent formal  claim  need  be  filed.  If  the 
veteran  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present 
rating  he  can  submit  medical  evidence 
to  this  effect. 

However,  It  ritiould  be  borne  hi  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  sufficient  find- 
ings to  warrant  It.  It  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  of  disaWMty  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence  the  Vet- 
erans* Claim  Service  wlU  authorise  an 
official  physical  examination  for  ratine 
purposes,  thereby  reopening  the  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the 
military  or  naval  service  transferred 
from  one  Veterans*  Administration  facil- 
ity to  another,  and  except  in  caaes  of 
enlisted  men  discharged  for  disability 
whose  claims,  with  essential  service  and 
medical  records,  are  forwanJed  to  area 
offices  for  settlement,  veterans  should  file 
claim  on  proper  form  which  will  be  sup- 
plied them  by  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facihty,  or  the  tocal  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If  the 
disabled  person  is  insane  or  incompe- 
tent, the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  will  file  all  necessary 
claims  f(ff  him. 

^w^njiurtMmMt  TO  dTXL  LIFE — ^OCATiOW 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  trflers  an  education 
to  any  man  who  served  for  a  period  of 
90  days,  on  or  after  September  16.  1940, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable,  and 
who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  oitared  the  service.    AppUca- 


Uon must  be  made  therefor  within  I 
years  after  diaduurge.  The  Government 
will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  veteran's 
choice  up  to  $500  per  year  for  tuition  and 
books  and  will  pay  to  the  veteran  $50 
per  month  maintenance  If  without  de- 
pendents, and  $75  if  he  has  dependents. 
Any  man  who  served  90  dajrs  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  may  receive  I  yeart 
schooling  and  1  month  additional  edu- 
cation for  each  month  in  active  service, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  total  period  of 
education  exceed  4  years.  There  is  also 
a  provision  for  part-time  attendance  in 
a  course  of  education  or  tiainii^  at  a 
reduced  subsistence  aOlowanoe  or  without 
allowance  but  with  payment  of  tuition 
and  other  expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities, extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16, 
1940.  to  December  6. 1941. 

Application  for  education  and  training 
should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Service- 
men's Education  and  Training,  Veterans' 
Admiuistratioo.  Washington.  D.  C. 


■OSriTAUXATIOir    AJIB     TWUentlKlK 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans for  nonservlce  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases as  w^  as  for  disabilities  or  dia- 
eases  incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  the  right  to  adequate 
prosthetic  appliances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  in  the  use  of  such  aiv^Uances. 


CHASos  am. 

A  veteran  has  ttie  right  of  review  In 
cases  of  irregular  discharge  ox  release 
from  active  service,  (a)  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Aflairs  to  determine 
wheUvT  the  person  at  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offense  was  insane,  in  event  of 
which  determination,  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
shall  not  be  forfeited;  <b>  except  in  case 
of  separation  by  sentence  of  general  court 
martial,  any  enlisted  man  or  officer  may 
have  a  review  by  an  authoriaed  board  to 
determine  the  correctness  of  such  dis- 
charge or  dismissal:  (c)  any  officer  re- 
tired or  released  to  inactive  status  with- 
out pay  may  likewiae  have  a  review  by 
an  authoriaed  board  to  determine  retire- 
ment rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  be  the  later. 

LOAIfS  FOE  THE  PTT»CHA8»  OB  COlfSTWUCTItm  (W 
BOVOBB,   rARMS.   AKB  BXminWMB  PBUViai  f 

Loans  provided  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes  or  for  the  alteration  or 
improvement  of  buildings  or  equipment 
may  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  the  total  amount  guar- 
anteed as  to  any  one  person  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $2,000.  Loans  may 
be  made  by  an  individual  or  by  private 
or  pubBc — State  or  Federal — ^lending 
agencies  or  Instttutions.  The  interest 
rate  must  not  exceed  4  percent.  "Rie 
loan  most  be  practicable  and  suitable  to 
veterans'  circumstances.  The  loan  must 
be  repaid  in  20  years.    Applicatioa  must 
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be  made  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

sMPLOTMnrr  or  vmsANS 
A  veteran  of  any  war,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  any  one  3f  the  services,  has 
the  right  to  register  for  employment  and 
for  placement  in  employment  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Emplo5'ment  Service.  He  should 
contact  his  local  United  States  Employ- 
ment Office  in  his  home  town  or  county. 

XrNKMPLOTMZMT    COMPlNSATlOlf 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment allowances  of  $20  per  week  while 
uneinployed.  To  be  eligible,  the  person 
must  reside  in  the  United  States;  be 
completely  unemployed,  or  if  partially 
unemployed,  at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week:  be  registered  with  and  report  to  a 
public  employment  ofBce;  be  able  to 
work  and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  if  he.  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course;  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike 
or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stoppage. 

KMBJI-f   FOB   DEFINOENTS   AS   A   «ESULT  OF  LOSS 
or  SON,   DACGHTZB,    HUSBAND,   OR   rATHXH 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment. 
monthly  Insurance  payments  (if  the 
ser\'iceman  applied  for  insurance), 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 
caATurrr 

The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sum  payment 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  death.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dependents  of  any  private  or 
seaman  who  dies  in  foreign  service  re- 
ceive ao  percent  of  his  base  pay.  and 
the  dependents  of  any  ofBcer  who  dies  In 
foreign  service  receive  10  percent  of  his 
base  pay.  If  the  serviceman  was  in 
either  the  flying  service  or  submarine 
service,  his  dependents  receive,  in  addi- 
tion. 50  percent  of  his  base  pay.  There 
Is  also  a  longevity  provision  in  addition 
to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  is  not 
automatically  paid  to  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman. 
The  serviceman  should  designate  some 
one  of  this  latter  class  to  receive  it;  how- 
ever, if  he  does  not,  they  may  apply  for 
it.  If  two  parents  siu-vive,  the  amount  is 
divided  between  them.  A  grandparent 
must  show  an  insurable  interest  in  order 
to  receive  it. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch.  Finance  Office.  United 
SUtes  Army.  60  Florida  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington  25,  D.  C;  by  the  surviving 
relative  of  a  seaman  to :  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 35.  D.  C. 

MOMTnLT  mSTTEAMCS  PATMCMT9 

This  Insiu-ance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump 
sum;  It  Is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 


tie 


yeai  s 


pending  on  the  age  of 
the  older  the  beneficiar 
each  monthly  payment, 
policy,  if  the  beneficiary 
ment  is  first  made  is 
age  at  the  date  of  death 
payment   shall   be  mads 
monthly  Installments, 
for  each   $1,000  of 
beneficiary   to  whom 
made  is  30  or  more 
date  of  death  of  the 
shall  be  made  in  equal 
ments  for  120  months 
payment  in  installments 
ing  the  remaining  lifet 
ficiary.    For  instance, 
policy,  a  50-year-old 
$53.90  monthly.   Under 
70-year-old   beneficiary 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to 
next  of  kin  check  wit 
women  in  service  to  se< 
ance  certificates  are  in 
hands  of  the  persons 
service  men  or  women 
An  Insurance  policy 
and  women  in  service 
the  following  as 
band,  child,  stepchild, 
parents,    brother,    or 
those  of  half  blood, 
prevent  a  parent  or 
being  the  beneficiary  o 
serviceman. 

All  dependents  and 
to  check   their 
See  that  everything  is 
might  save  a  lot  of 
NeKligence  has  caused 
ary  to  lose  out.    A  littl^ 
a  lot  of  trouble  should 
I  would  suggest  that 
iceman  this  pamphlet 
check  all  matters 
ficiaries. 


beneficiary— 

the  higher  is 

On  a  $10,000 

for  whom  pay- 

uriler  30  years  of 

of  the  irisured. 

in   240   equal 

atlthe  rate  of  $5.51 

insurance.     If  the 

pfiyment  is  first 

of  age  at  the 

payment 

lonthly  install- 

cek-tain,  with  such 

continuing  dur- 

of  .such  bene- 

mder  a  $10,000 

beqeficiary  will  get 

same  policy  a 

will'  get  $85.10 


irsured. 
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h  ive 


parents  and 

1  the  men  and 

that  all  insur- 

I  >rder  and  in  the 

d(  signated  by  the 

o  receive  them. 

ta^en  out  by  men 

name  any  of 

beneficikries:  Wife,  hus- 

i  legitimate  child, 

:  ister.    including 

Th  ?re  is  nothing  to 

brother  or  sister  from 

more  than  one 
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in 

grli  !f 


you 


•COMTHLT    PCI  SONS 


Al 
Childi  en 


This  pension  Is  paid 
a  wife  and  children. 
18  are  eligible 
eligible  if  they  are  in 
time.     If  a  child  marges 
21.  they  are  not  eligitle 
sion.    Parents  who  ha.'e 
ent  upon  the  deceased 
in  service  are  also  entit  led 
Parents  who  have  been 
a  deceased  serviceman 
at  the  same  time  his 
are  getting  a  pension, 
the  monthly  pension 

One  parent,  $45  a 
ents,  $25  each.    Widow 
widow  with  one  child, 
each  additional  child, 
child.  $25;  no  widow  but 
equally  divided,  with  $ 
tional  child,  the  total 

The  fact  that  a  w 
parent  gets  the  insurance 
vent  them  from  getting 
They  can  collect  both 
pension. 


v 


axe 


BACK  PAT  DT7Z  THZ 

When  a  casualty  occurs, 
man  or  woman  who 
ualty  may  have  back 


of  kin  ought 

policy   now. 

order  now.    It 

In  the  future. 

many  a  beneflci- 

care  can  avoid 

sfnythlng  happen. 

send  your  serv- 

so  that  he  may 

pertai  aing  to  his  bene- 


automatlcally  to 
children  under 
up  to  21  are 
^hool  up  to  that 
before  18  or 
for  this  pen- 
been  depend- 
man  or  woman 
to  a  pension, 
dependent  upon 
I  an  get  a  pension 
ife  and  children 
The  amounts  of 
as  follows: 

Two  par- 

)ut  no  child,  $50; 

S5.  with  $13  for 

Jo  widow  but  one 

two  children,  $38 

0  for  each  addi- 

to  exceed  $100. 

a  child,  or 

.  does  not  pre- 

a  pension  also. 

insurance  and  a 


month. 


n)t 
i  low. 


liaVICKlCAlf 

that  service 

be<;ome  a  cas- 

}ay  coming.    All 


hus 


this  back  pay  Is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Finance 
Officer.  United  States  Army.  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE..  Washington  25,  D.  C;  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  seaman  to:  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25.  D.  C. 

HZAOSTONI  FOB  CKAVS 

Any  person  may  make  application  for 
a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honorable,  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

BTTUAL    AIXOWANCI   FOB   ANT   WAB    Vri'lJlAN 

After  honorable  service,  reimbursement 
for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  exceeding 
$100,  on  burial,  funeral,  and  transporta- 
tion expenses.  Application  should  be 
made  to  Director.  Dependent  Claims 
Service,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  therein 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  certain 
circiunstances,  his  minor  children  or 
adult  unmarried  daughters. 

VnUTZ  FOB  OTHEB  INFOBMATION 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  details  of  benefits  available  to  veter- 
ans of  this  and  previous  wars.  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  briefly  the  benefits  par- 
ticularly relating  to  World  War  No.  2, 
as  many  pamphlets  have  been  printed 
covering  the  provisions  for  veterans  of 
other  wars.  I  merely  offer  this  digest  as 
a  guide  to  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
their  dependents.  If  anyone  has  special 
questions  or  individual  problems  not  cov- 
ered in  this  sunmiary,  I  suggest  you  write 
to  me  personally,  to  the  following 
address:  Lotns  E.  Miller,  Room  343, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Excerpts  From  Speeches  hj  Hon.  Alex- 
ander Wiley,  of  Wisconsin,  on  Forei|:a 
FoUcy  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  excerpts 
from  speeches  delivered  by  me  from  1939 
to  1944,  inclusive,  on  the  subject  of  for- 
eign policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoao, 
as  follows: 

From  the  Congbcssional  Recobd  of  March 
1.  1839,  volume  84,  part  2,  page  2078: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  turning  the  hands  of 
the  clock  back  and  sacrificing  the  Interna- 
tional law  the  centuries  have  builded.  I 
do  not  believe  in  resurrecting  the  buccaneers 
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and  pirates,  national  or  individual,  of  yes- 
terday. 

"International  law  and  order  and  good 
will  and  common  sense  are  part  of  the 
world's  heritage  of  which  we  are  custodians. 
Let  UB  not,  as  did  Essau  of  oid,  sell  our 
heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  There  la 
no  need  for  us  to  play  the  traitor  to  the 
futxire." 

From  the  Conobxssional  Rbcc>bo  of  April 
34,  1939,  volume  84.  part  6,  page  4679: 

"This  country  demands  and  has  a  right 
to  have  100  percent  political  allegiance  from 
all  of  us;  and  the  way  to  keep  our  allegiance 
unsullied  and  keep  America  alone  in  our 
thoughts  Is  to  think  American.  At  this  time 
of  crisis  each  Individual  In  this  Nation  has 
the  responslbUity  of  building  na';ional  vmity, 
and  that  la  not  built  by  meddling  in  for- 
eign affairs." 

From  the  Conobbssional  Rxcobo  of  Octo- 
ber 16.  1939.  volume  85,  part  2,  page  A308 
(remarks  before  the  Interpirllamentary 
Union  In  Oelo,  Norway,  August    1939) : 

"From  every  land  in  Europe  America  has 
drawn  her  bloodstream.  Your  culture  has 
enriched  oxu"  lives.  Your  music,  your  litera- 
ture, yovir  drama,  your  great  ideas  In  eco- 
nomics, philosophy,  religion,  w€  have  made 
oior  own.  But,  Mr.  President,  you  have  some- 
thing we  do  not  want.  I  reler  to  those 
large  barriers  of  fear,  hatred,  and  distrust 
erected  between  your  nations  by  centiules 
of  fear,  hatred,  and  distrust.  Yes;  we  ows 
you  much.  We  know  the  world  Is  small. 
We  are  neighbors.  We  want  to  help  you, 
but  your  problems  are  so  Intricate.  There 
are  so  many  equations  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. I  say  we  want  to  help,  but  we 
want  to  help  you  to  help  yourselves  to  the 
end  that  yoxu-  problems  may  find  solution 
through  you.  We  want  to  be  helpful,  but 
America  does  not  want  to  meddle  in  Europe. 
The  role  of  a  meddler  I  do  not  crave  for 
my  country." 

Prom  the  CoNcaassioNAi,  Recobo  of  Octo- 
ber 16.  1939,  volume  86,  part  2,  page  A309: 
"Our  Job  Is  to  see  that  •  foreign  policy 
li  created   which   wUl   protect    and   defend 
America." 

Prom  the  Comobkssional  Rbcobd  of  March 
4,  1941,  volxime  87,  part  2,  page  :714: 

"This  blU,  H.  B.  1776  (lend-lease)  •  •  • 
confers  on  the  President  the  discretionary 
power  to  do  the  following:  To  ojjen  the  arse- 
nals, factories,  and  shipyards  o"  America  to 
any  combatant  nation;  to  trarsmit  or  dis- 
pose of  to  any  combatant  nation  on  such 
terms  as  the  President  may  deem  satisfac- 
tory any  or  all  weapons,  aircraft,  ships,  ma- 
chinery; to  repair,  outfit,  or  rec-andition  any 
ship,  airplane,  etc.,  of  any  other  combatant 
nation;  to  give  any  combatant  nation  any 
defense  Information  relating  to  any  defense 
article  furnished  by  this  Ooverniaent  •  •  • 
This  Is  intervention— yes,  clost  to  Involve- 
ment. Under  ordinary  circumstances  It 
would  mean  war." 

Prom  the  Congbessional  Recobo  of  March 
4,  1941,  volume  87,  part  2,  page  1718: 

"We  are  again— if  this  bUl  becomes  law- 
passing  a  domestic  law  which  runs  directly 
contra  to  International  law." 

From  the  Congbessional  Recobd  of  March 

24,  1941,  volume  87,  part  3,  page  2505: 

"I  am  voting  against  the  pending  •^,000,- 

:'  000.000    (lend-lease)    appropriation    for   the 

following  reasons:  .^    .^     4... 

•"1    As  a  protest  against  the  Presidents 

failure  to  Inform  Congress  what  coUateral  he 

will  secure.  ^       w,     w  -.h^v- 

"  '2.  It  gives  the  President  a  blank-check 

power.  ^     ^  J        w_ 

"  '3.  The  appropriation  Is  not  backed  up  by 

a  realUtic  tax  program. 

"  '4   Because  there  Is  no  disposition  on  the 

part  of  the  administration  to  cut  down  on 

nondefense  items. 

"'5   Because   the  power  of   the   Congress 

With  reference  to  appropriations  has  become 

•ynonymous  with  the  "must"  request  or  dic- 


tates of  the  Chief  Executive— with  no  ex- 
planation as  to  how  It  Is  to  be  secured,  how 
It  Is  to  be  spent.' " 

Prom  the  Congbsbsional  Rboobo  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1941,  volume  87,  part  9,  page  9509: 

"America  has  been  attacked  In  a  dastardly 
manner  and  war  declared  on  her  by  Japan. 
This  Is  undoubtedly  pursuant  to  the  tri- 
partite agreement  between  the  Axis  Powers, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy. 

"We  as  a  people  did  not  want  war;  tt  has 
been  brought  to  us.  Now  we  will  take  care 
of  the  Job.  There  Is  no  division  in  our  ranks 
now.  The  criminal  attack  on  HawaU  and 
Guam  and  elsewhere  has  made  America  one. 
We  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  win 
the  war  and  preserve  ova  American  way  of 
life. 

"Let  UB  now  have: 

"(a)  Less  loose  talk  and  more  action  but  no 
xmderestimation  of  Japan's  strength. 

"(b)  More  defense  production  and  more  for 
out  money. 

"(c)  Extension  of  the  workday  for  every- 
one. This  is  no  time  for  hysteria  or  compla- 
cency; no  time  for  life  as  usual. 

"(d)   No  grafters  or  racketeers  should  b« 
permitted  now  in  Government  or  In  industry. 
"Japan  asked  for  It.    We  will,  with  God's 
help,  carry  through  to  victory." 

Prom  the  Congbessional  Reoobd  of  i^rll  7, 
1943.  volume  89.  part  10.  page  A1674: 

"The  world  has  been  contracted  through 
science  and  discovery,  and  this  makes  it  vital 
that  we  have  coop>eratlon  and  collabora- 
tion. •  •  •  We  can  set  up  machinery  to 
control  nations  in  an  effort  to  prevent  war. 
We  can  establish  treaties,  we  can  write  peace 
pacts,  we  can  make  agreements;  we  can  do 
all  these  things  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace.  But  none  of  these  things  will 
have  eliminated  the  causes  of  war.  If  we  ars 
to  build  for  lasting  peace,  we  must  first  re- 
store order  and  recovery  to  the  world  by  (1) 
dealing  Justly  with  the  problems  which  in- 
volve the  political,  economic,  territorial,  and 
ideological  phases;  (2)  we  must  create  some 
sort  of  lnstr\unentallty  with  power  to  preserve 
the  peace." 

Prom  the  CoNoaaasiONAL  Rbcobo  of  June 
80,  1943,  volume  89,  part  11,  page  A3322 
(speech  at  Republican  convention  at  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  Jvme  27.  1943) : 

"The  Republican  Party  recognizes  that  as 
one  of  the  major  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
United  States  must  accept  a  major  share  In 
helping  to  restore  and  preserve  International 
law  and  order  in  the  post-war  period.  The 
Republican  Party  proposes  that  a  strong 
America  shall  be  a  strong  champion  of  in- 
ternational justice;  that  a  purposeful  Amer- 
ica shall  help  weave  the  pattern  of  durable 
International  peace  and  order;  that  an 
America,  aware  and  confident  of  her  own 
great  state,  shall  help  relight  the  lamps  of 
freedom  for  the  groping  nations  of  men." 
Prom  the  Congressional  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1943,  volume  89,  part  6,  page  7536 
(telegram  sent  to  Senator  Aethub  Vanden- 
BXBG  at  Mackinac  Island  Conference,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1943): 

"United  States  must  cooperate  actively 
with  all  other  like-minded  nations  In  an 
effort  to  preserve  world  peace.  World  peace 
can  be  best  assured  only  when  sovereign 
states.  whUe  preserving  their  own  full  sov- 
ereignty and  their  own  essential  Interests, 
find  common  ground  on  which  to  work  to- 
gether. This  common  ground  can  be  found 
only  by  clearing  away  existing  differences, 
particularly  among  the  major  allied  nations, 
and  building  on  the  basis  of  definite  com- 
mon purposes  a  new  International  order. 
UntU  such  Ume  as  International  relatlon- 
Bhlps  become  beyond  all  question  orderly 
and  secvire"  (the  people  of  this  country  want 
us  to  keep  oxir  eyes  open.  They  know  that 
in  this  matter  we  are  dealing  with  Interna- 
tional poker  players  who  have  been  playing 
the  game  for  1.000  years  and  they  believe 
that)  "the  United  States  should  maintain 
such  armamente  ••  wlU  not  only  enable  us 


to  discharge  our  International  obllgatUma 
but  will  assure  our  national  security."  (The 
people  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
secure  adequate  air  and  naval  bases  to  as- 
sure out  national  security.) 

Prom  the  Cowgbbssional  Rscobd  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1943.  volume  89.  part  11.  page  A3774 
(speech  before  Kiwanls  State  convention. 
MUwaukee.  WU..  Augvist  2.  1943) : 

•'Our  real  problem  In  International  af- 
fairs Is  the  same  as  on  the  domestic  front- 
how  to  attain  the  unity  that  alone  makes 
peace  possible  •  •  •  unity  betweea 
States  and  nations  is  not  a  matter  of  legla- 
latlon  only.  It  is  a  matter  of  learning  how  to 
live  and  work  together.  •  •  •  There  Is 
much  talk  about  a  new  world  wder. ;  We 
know  until  the  spirit  of  cooperation  dwells 
among  men.  until  that  time  arises.  in«re 
government  fonims  will  not  do  the  Job." 

Prom  the  Cohobwbional  Recobd  of  Septem- 
ber 28.  1943.  voltime  89.  part  11.  page  A4041 
(speech  before  the  Catholic  KnlghU  of  Wis- 
consin. September  9.  1948): 

"Theirs — the  major  powers — ^Is  the  major 
task  of  post-war  reconstruction.  Theirs  is 
the  major  obligation,  building  up  a  new  In- 
ternational order  of  law  and  Justice  and 
fraternal  freedom.  They  should  Invite  the 
cooperation  not  only  of  all  their  assoclatee; 
they  should  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
peoples  and  states  which  pledged  to  work 
for  peace  and  law.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
build  some  superstate  to  accomplish  a  new 
reign  of  world  law.  Talk  of  such  only  cre- 
ates confusion  and  distrust.  We  have 
learned  to  our  bitter  cost  that  mere  constitu- 
tions, that  mere  treaties  and  covenauU,  are 
meaningless  unless  the  wlU  and  purpose 
which  give  them  sanction,  are  present." 

From  the  Conobbbsional  Rbcord  of  Novem- 
ber 4.  1943,  volume  89,  part  7.  page  9082 
(voted  for  Senate  Resolution  192) : 

"We  have  demonstrated  by  the  passing  of 
this  resolution  that  we  are  wUUng  to  cooper- 
ate by  all  honorable  means  to  achieve  peace. 
Resolutions  do  not  contain  magle  power. 
No  resolution  we  adopt  will  have  maglo 
power  over  our  allies  or  over  our  enemies. 
•  •  •  ^e  have  been  burned  In  two  world 
^nn.  •  •  •  We  know  that  making  an- 
other Locarno  Pact,  or  another  Kellogg- 
Brland  Pact  outlawing  war,  does  not  do  the 
Job  unless  there  is  the  wlU  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  enforce  and  keep  the  peace." 

Prom  the  Congbessional  Recobd  of  Janu- 
ary 12,  1944,  volume  90,  page  A129: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  matter  of 
common  sense,  there  Is  nothing  at  all  con- 
tradictory In  free  and  equal  and  sovereign 
States  organizing  to  promote  world  peace  and 
world  Justice.  •  •  •  It  should  be  obvious 
beyond  all  question  that  only  Americans  who 
believe  in  our  own  system  without  reserva- 
tions, hidden  or  open,  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  Important  task  of  protecting  and 
promoting  legitimate  American  Interests  In 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth." 

Prom  the  Congressional  Rkobo  of  Janu- 
ary 15.  1944,  volume  90,  page  A195: 

"The  United  States  not  only  has  an  his- 
toric Interest  In  these  Islands— the  Carolines, 
the  Marianas,  and  the  Marshalls— we  have  a 
much  more  direct  and  Immediate  Interest  as 
a  matter  of  national  security.  •  •  •  As 
outer  defenses  of  our  west  coast,  as  stepping 
stones  and  lines  of  communication  with  the 
densely  popvUated  lands  of  southwestern 
Asia  and  Its  Islands,  the  three-ocean  groups 
are  of  major  Importance  to  this  country. 
•  •  •  They  should  be  Incorporated  defi- 
nitely In  the  American  system." 

From  the  Congbessional  Recobd  of  Janu- 
ary 21.  1944.  volume  90,  page  A330: 

"Just  as  no  single  state  is  powerful  enough 
to  achieve  Its  own  total  security,  so  no 
single  state  or  group  of  states  can  under- 
take to  set  i^)  a  system  of  world  security 
without  recognlEing  the  reasonable  security 
of  the  small  as  well  as  the  great,  VtkB  weak 
as  weU  as  the  strong." 
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From  the  CoNOMMioifAL  Ricon  of  March 
t.  1M4,  volume  90.  page  3304: 

"There  must  be  back  ot  all  pacta  or  treaties 
or  organlsationa  not  ouiy  the  desire  to  carry 
on.  not  only  the  draire  of  like-minded  people 
and  like-minded  public  officiala  to  cooperate, 
btit  there  muat  be  th«>  will  to  carry  throtigh 
the  mandate,  the  pact,  the  treaty  •  •  • 
But  If  the  natlona  begin  double  dealing,  If 
they  begin  playing  Internationa]  polltlca.  If 
they  t>egtn  to  aell  each  other  out  and  fall  to 
keep  faith  with  each  other,  then  all  the  ten 
eoaunandments  In  international  law  will  not 
icault  In  the  peace  being  kept." 

From  the  CnNonMiOMAL  Rxcoao  of  April 
1,  1944.  volume  90.  page  3388: 

"Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  We 
mtut  have  International  world  planning. 
We  live  m  a  contracted  world.  We  cannot 
•scape  our  obllgatlona.  We  will  be  false  In 
our  trust  if  we  did  not  endeavor  to  partld- 
pata  In  some  kind  of  thinking  which  would 
Injure  that  our  children  and  our  children's 
Children  ahall  not  again  travel  along  dreary 
roads  to  armed  inMniational  oonfUct." 
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KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  mw  ■AMPSHns 
Of  THC  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  IS) ,  1944 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  WhzrryI,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Append!^  of  the  Rscoko  an  article  en- 
titled "Management  of  Money."  by  L.  L. 
Coryell.  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MANAGSMZirr  or    MONXT 

(By  L.  L.  Coryell,  Sr.) 

"When  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  his  famo\u 
poem  The  Raven,  he  said  he  was  writing  a 
poem  the  world  would  call  great  and  no  one 
would  know  what  It  meant.  I  sometimes 
think  the  articles  written  on  money  fall  In 
that  category."  says  Mr.  Coryell.  But  we're 
•urs  you  will  find  his  article  very  interesting 
rearttng. 

Ftam  the  dawn  of  time  !t  has  been  neces- 
sary to  have  a  medium  of  exchange  so  men 
could  trade  commodities.  In  Homer's  time 
a  good  woman  was  worth  four  head  of  cattle. 
The  young  swain,  going  a-courtlng.  paid  his 
prospective  father-in-law  four  cows  for  the 
htncom  daughter,  maiden  of  his  choice. 
Since  the  young  fellow  cculdnt  carry  cattle 
around  with  him  In  tila  search  fur  a  wife,  he 
gave  the  old  man  four  pieces  of  wood,  stone, 
or  bone  in  exchange,  each  marked  with  the 
head  of  a  heifer.  The  receiver  exchanged 
these  orders  at  the  farm  of  the  owner  for 
the  cattle.  In  other  words,  they  were  like 
our  bank  checks. 

The  end  sought  in  establishing  any  system 
of  money  Is  to  have  It  definite  and  sure,  not 
contracting  and  expanding  like  the  girdle  In 
the  fairy  tale.  The  value  of  the  dollar  should 
be  jvist  as  stable  as  the  length  of  the  yard- 
stick, the  capacity  of  the  btishel,  peck,  or 
quart  measure. 

Money,  like  all  other  commodities.  Is  gov- 
•rned  by  supply  and  demand.  If  we  have  a 
•urplw  or  a  shortage  of  wheat,  the  price  will 
go  up  or  down  accordingly  and  few  people  will 
fea  materially  affected  but  the  quantity  of 
governa  all  else  because  all  values  are 
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Th«  sxpaBSton  or 
Is  a  flgltt  between  debtoi 
money   Is  knee  deep   in 
could  take  a  bushel  baal^et 
enough  of  it  to  pay  off  his 
printed  money  enough  in 
pay  off  her  World  War 
France  today?    Contractldn 
brings  mortgage  foreclosufes 

To  show  the  disaster  of 
creasing  our  circulation  I 
lican  platform  of  1920: 
to  earnest,  conslatent  attick 
cost  of  living  by  couragec  us 
deflation  of   overexpendM 
rency."     I  also  quota  the 
form  of  1924:  "We  denounfre 
and    unjust    contraction 
necessary  credit  and  curreficy 
ments  were  correct.    The 
withdrew  over  #6,000.000 
and  discounts  and  broufrhi 
tlonsd   by   the  Democrats 
have  taken  the  other  side 
our  circulation  from  $35 
(nothing  like  it  In  Amerlcab 
restUts  verify  the  statemeits 
licans    In    1930— confuaioii 
home  and  abroad.    Mr 
are  "scratching  like  cats 
accomplishing  about  as 
correct  the  evil.     With  a 
of  money,  no  grocer   dan 
dare  buy  a  home,  no  mai 
or  little  business. 

I  think  money,  at  all 
creation  of  law.    I  would 
board  of  experienced  men 
life  terms,  that  board  to 
session,  watching  financial 
board  could  expand  or 
of  money  to  a  certain 
the  conditions  at  hand. 
every    commodity    would 
money.    I  wotild  have 
which  to  do  business.    I 
enough  money  to  cause 
do  I  hold  the  quantity  o 
lation  that  I  would  not 
kind. 

Some  of  our  best 
period  of  a  thousand 
Dark  Ages,  was  brought 
only  money  at  that  time 
and  silver.     The  mines 
was  no  medium  of 
prove  the  country  culturally 
Wj  should  not  have  our 
fected  by  the  quantity 
used  in  the  arts  and 
In  1849.  when  gold  was  foi|nd 
titles  in  California,  we 
because  there  was  so  much 
tion.  and  again,  when  th( 
the  overalls  of  a  miner  in 
found  that,  with  soap  suda 
gold  from  the  dirt 
clothes. 

A  further  objection  to 
cost.     Its     so-called     sem 
Within  the  past  few  years 
the  value  of  gold  is  a 
Is  our  law  that  makes  the 
as  good  on  paper  as  it  is  ii 
use  to  work  millions  of  mei 
arduous  business  of  mlnli^ 

A  few  years  ago,  with  a 
pen,  we  almost  doubled 
thereby  proving  that  it  is 
makes  the  value  of  gold 
makes  the  value  of  Amer4:an 
gold  which  we  now  have 
been  shipped  back  and  f(kth 
dered,  and  traded  for 
some  of  this  Kentucky 
mines  of  Ophir.     I 
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Sheba  carried  some  of  this  gold  on  her  camels. 
No  one  has  ever  eaten  It  or  used  It  for  ma- 
terial good — science  and  mechanics  excepted. 
I.  with  a  true  American  boast,  while  Ulklng 
to  a  German  In  Berlin,  said:  "You  fellows 
have  no  gold,"  to  which  he  replied :  "No;  we 
don't  want  anything  that  does  not  work."  X 
call  that  smart. 

I  consider  the  issuance  of  money  purely 
domestic  to  our  own  Government,  just  as 
much  as  I  consider  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments  absolutely  our  own 
affair.  We  cannot  delegate  or  extend,  to  for- 
eign nations,  our  legislative,  our  executlva. 
our  judicial,  or  our  Issuance  of  money.  They 
are  fundamental  principles.  If  we  want  to 
extend  charity  to  foreign  nations,  good  and 
well;  give  until  we  starve  to  death  if  we 
want  to,  but  there  Is  no  justifiable  reason  to 
upset  our  internal  affairs. 

This  might  bring  the  barter  system  until 
foreign  nations  could  establish  their  own 
money  like  they  establish  their  own  gov- 
ernment. The  establishment  of  any  govern- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  its  monetary 
system  should  go  together  without  any  of 
otir  Interference.  Nothing  would  stablllxa 
world  money  more  quickly  than  to  have  our 
own  money  stabls  and  nothing  will  de- 
moralize our  money  more  quickly  than  to 
mix  It  with  the  money  of  a  lot  of  heathenish, 
"biuted,"  warring  nations.  I  have  traveled 
In  73  nations  and  have  never  had  any  troubla 
cashing  American  mor  ey. 

To  guard  well  the  quantity  of  our  money 
In  circulation  I  would  date  all  of  It.  having 
it  good  for  10  years,  at  which  time  it  would, 
upon  presentation,  be  subject  to  exchange 
for  other  bills  of  the  same  denomination 
but  dated  ahead  another  10  years.  Money  not 
presented  for  renewal  would  be  considered 
lost  and  other  money  would  be  issued  to  take 
Its  place  which  would  be  clear  profit  In  the 
Government  and  would  keep  our  circulation 
normal. 

When  I  was  in  Russia  an  Iron  box  was  un- 
covered in  the  Moscow  Tunnel.  This  box 
was  full  of  American  paper  money,  none  of 
It  dated  later  than  1890.  While  this  money 
had  been  buried  for  approximately  50  years. 
It  was  considered  in  our  circulating  volume. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  Is  buried,  how 
much  has  gone  down  in  the  ocean,  how  much 
has  been  burned  or  lost.  The  datine  system 
would  correct  this  every  10  years.  It  would 
also  stop  the  hoarding  of  actual  cash.  Mayor 
"Big  Bill"  Thompson  (Chicago)  would  not 
have  put  a  fortune  In  safety  deposit  boxes, 
thereby  taking  tt  out  of  circulation. 

I  will  admit  there  is  much  that  affects  the 
flow  of  money,  such  as  bank  deposits,  the 
velocity  of  money,  big  commercial  contracts, 
money  abroad,  etc.  That  is  true  with  wheat; 
there  is  the  bread,  the  baker,  the  trucker,  etc., 
but  we  should  change  the  amount  of  money 
In  circulation  with  great  caution,  keeping 
about  the  same  amount  of  money  per  capita 
in  circulation  at  all  times  with  the  safe- 
guard of  a  skilled  board  which  could  make 
limited  alterations.  Such  a  system  would 
throttle  any  scheme  of  controlling  the  life- 
blood  of  our  business.  Inflation,  deflation, 
panics,  and  tmcertainly  would  be  things  of 
the  past. 


Coming  Down  My  Creek 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  CKORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  30,  1944 

Mr.  CAMP.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rxcoro,  I 
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include  the  following  poem  published  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  by  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards: 

OoMiNO  Down  Mt  Cbsk 
(By  Barry  Stillwell  Edwards) 

THS   CORirn   STOMB 

Freed  of  the  nurse  and  the  doctor's  hands. 
Crippled  and  weak,  and  swathed  In  bands. 
Wreck  of  a  man.  In  the  prime  of  life— 
Out  of  Its  dreams,  out  of  its  strife- 
Helpless  and  useless  evermore. 
A  bit  of  wreck  on  a  storm  swept  shore, 
Jest  of  the  waves,  plaything  of  Fate- 
Roosevelt  of  the  Empire  SUtel 

"Take  him  away,"  the  surgeon  said: 
"Life  calls  to  us.  not  the  lips  of  the  dead." 
They  wiped  their  knives,  they  celled  it  a  day. 
They  donned  their  coaU.  and  they  went  away. 
From  blue-gray  eyes,  and  heart  of  a  child. 
The  crippled  outcast  looked  and  smiled. 
They  left  him  there  on  a  crutch  alone— 
Him.  the  builder's  rejectad  stons. 

The  fight  began;  a  man  against  death. 
Pain  submerged  In  each  draw  a  breath- 
Immortal  light  In  the  blue-gray  eye— 
Who  dared  to  live,  who  refused  to  dls. 
0«tbsaroane:  the  dungeon's  ra:k: 
Ths  tortured  nerve  ere  the  sun  came  back; 
But  ever  the  brave  heart  without  guile. 
And  ever  the  dauntless  Roosevelt  smllel 
Aye,  the  fight  went  on,  one  man  against 
death. 

And  throbbing  pain  in  every  treath; 
Trailing  his  way  with  a  shriveled  limb. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  turned  on  him. 
They  swung  their  hats,  and  cheered  him  on. 
The  cities'  key.    Then  be  was  gone; 
Lifted  high  In  strong  men's  hinds 
Answering  a  call  and  a  sUte's  commands. 
Then  darkness  fell  on  a  frightened  land. 
Starvation  wandering  up  and  down. 
Nowhere  the  touch  of  a  helping  band, 
CJod  In  heaven  look  down!  look  down  I 
Where  art  thou,  Jeeus,  our  bi-other.  found? 
Wealth  had  fled  from  the  mei  chants'  till; 
Silent  the  loom,  and  idle  the  nUll! 
And  mUllons  of  idle  men.  grief -crushed; 
And  the  moans  of  their  little  ones  ever  tm- 

hvisbedl 
Ood  In  heaven,  to  Thee,  we  cry  I 
Help,  oh  God.  we  die!  we  die! 
We  had  forgotten  Thee,  Jehovah; 
Our  trust  was  in  riches,  and  cur  pride 
In  the  victory  of  bloody  hands, 
We  counted  our  bonds,  and  we  hugged  otir 

gold. 
And  we  taught  our  little  ones  over  and  over 
Our  bloody  deeds  in  the  foreign  lands  I 

We  lived  in  Itixury.  day  and  night; 
We  sang  of  arms  and  the  glcry  of  fight. 
Forgetting  our  sons  that  the  war  gas  slew; 
Planning.,  still  planning,  for  horrors  anew. 
That  we  the  weapons  of  death  might  sell — 
Forgetting  Thee,  and  forgetting  hell. 
Now  the  ashes  are  upon  our  head. 
Now  we  cry  to  Thee  for  bread  for  bread  I 

Upon  the  heights  there  came  a  man. 

Immortal  llghU  to  his  blue-gray  eye. 

Who  had  dared  to  live,  who  refused  to  die! 

And  over  the  land  a  murmur  rani 

Around  him  the  radiance  of  a  new  day  shone: 

Undaunted,  still  and  still  alone  I 

And  his  voice  rang  out,  "If  you  would  be  frea. 

Lift  up  your  hearts  and  follow  me; 

Cast  off  your  fears,  and  break  the  rod  I 

Have  faith  In  yourselves  and  faith  In  God  I" 

And  the  cheering  people  looked  up  to  him; 

"Here  Is  Valley  Forge.'  they  said. 

"Here    Is   Trenton,   and    Lexington 

And  Bunker  Hill  come  back  in  onel 

Here  \a  a  man  who  was  not  afraid 

TO  brave  King's  Mountain's  embattled  crest, 

And  slay  the  vulttirs  In  his  nesti 


Here  Is  Msnsssas  and  red  Shlloh. 
And  Gettysburg  where  to  and  fro 
The  blue  and  the  gray  in  valor  mix- 
Here  is  ths  Spirit  of  Seventy-six. 
Aye.  here  are  Lincoln  and  Davis,  too: 
The  cheer  of  Forrest  sounding  through; 
And  here  Is  Jackson,  the  man  of  doom, 
And  Grant  and  Lee  and  the  Stuart  plume; 
And  Moffett  and  Semmea  of  the  boundless 

sea; 
Here  is  the  land  of  the  brave  and  frea 
And  here  is  the  manhood  of  '68." 

God  In  Heaven,  before  Thy  throno 
We  bend  the  knee.  In  shame,  atone — 
We  did  not  see  Thy  outstretched  hand. 
Thy  temple  is  built,  -peace  blesses  the  land  I" 
We  cursed  Thy  name:  In  our  grief  we  said. 
We  asked  of  Thee  bread,  and  Thou  gavsst  a 

stone — 
We  did  not  know  'twas  the  Corner  Stons  I 


American  Pritonert  of  the  Japanese 
GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people,  and  espe- 
cially the  relatives  of  our  nationals  who 
are  held  in  custody  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, are  deeply  Interested  in  ascer- 
taining all  facts  with  reference  to  the 
treatment  accorded  those  persons,  and 
Chairman  Bloom  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  appointed  a  sub- 
committee composed  of  myself.  Mr.  Rich- 
ARi»,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  BuRoni.  of 
North  Carolina:  Mr.  Vobys.  of  Ohio;  and 
Mr.  ScHiFFLBR,  of  Wcst  Virginia;  to  look 
Into  this  matter  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  executive  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  doing  everything  possible 
toward  facilitating  the  exchange  of  these 
prisoners. 

On  May  26,  1944.  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  appointed  by  Chairman 
Bloom  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  investigate  the  facts  relating  to  Ameri- 
can nationals  interned  or  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
I  made  a  brief  speech,  giving  the  result 
of  the  Investigation  made  by  that  com- 
mittee. And  we  decided,  in  view  of  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  this 
subject,  and  especially  the  relatives  of 
our  nationals  so  interned,  that  we  would 
continue  to  try  to  secure  all  Information 
and  do  everything  possible  to  cooperate 
with  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  relative  thereto. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  Augxist  29,  1944,  giving  fur- 
ther information  as  to  developments 
since  June  last  upon  this  subject,  and 
under  leave  granted  I  submit  same  here- 
with; 

ATTGiTvr  29,  1044. 

The  Honorable  Luthd  A.  Johnson. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mr   Dk&b   MB.   Johnson:  I   refer   to   Mr. 
Berle's  letter  <rf  June  21,  1944  which  trans- 
mitted to  you  copies  ot  a  chronolc^lcal  rec- 


ord ot  the  efforts  which  had  been  roads  m 
of  June  e.  1944,  to  arrange  for  the  shipmant 
of  relief  supphes  to  American  nationals  la 
tba  Far  East.  In  view  of  the  intense  personal 
Interest  shown  by  you  with  regard  to  tha 
plight  of  Americans  in  Japanese  custody  and 
because  of  your  official  position  as  ehalrmaa 
of  the  He  use  Subcommittee  on  Foratga  Af« 
fairs,  I  Mke  this  opportunity  to  Inform  you  at 
subsaquent  developments  in  the  negotiations 
being  conducted  with  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment In  behalf  of  American  nationals  in  Jap- 
anese custody.  I  am  enclosing  for  your  con- 
venient reference  a  copy  of  the  Departmentii 
Information  sheet  of  June  1.  1944,  which 
summarizes  the  steps  taken  t>y  the  Depart- 
ment In  behalf  of  American  nationals  in 
Japanese  ctistody  up  to  that  time. 

Since  June  1.  the  Department  has  contln- 
tied  to  give  Its  close  attention  to  all  phases  at 
this  dirressing  problem  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing further  relief  to  American  nationals  la 
Japanese  custody  In  any  manner  passible  and 
by  any  means  that  might  be  utlUeed.    These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  recant  agraemaot 
by  the  Japanese  authorltlea  to  permit  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  In  ths  Philippines  to 
receive  financial  relief.    The  Swiss  Gorarn* 
ment  has  been  requested  to  nuke  ths  necas- 
sary  remittances  from  United  BUtas  Gov- 
ernment funds  on  dejKisit  with  the  Swtaa 
Government  to  the  maximum  amount  which 
the  Japanese  authorities  will  allow  individual 
prisoners  to  receive.     That  amount  U  ap- 
proximately tie  a  month  per  individual.    As 
you  will  recall,  civilian  internees  In  the  Phil- 
ippines have  for  some  tlnw  been  receiving 
financial  assUtance  provided  by  the  United 
States  Government.    The  Swiss  Minister  at 
Tokyo  has  standing  Instructions,  upon  which 
he  has  acted  from  time  to  time  as  the  nead 
arose,   to   increase   this  financial   assistance 
whenever  necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate 
subsistence  level  for  these  people.    Our  con- 
tinuous endeavors  to  s«-cure  Japanese  permis- 
sion for  the  extension  of  similar  financial 
assistance  to  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Philip- 
pines has.  as  I  said  above,  finally  succeeded. 
The  Japanese  authorities  also  agreed  re- 
cently to  permit  the  extension  of  financial 
assistance  to  American  prisoners  of  war  aixd 
civilian   internees   held   in   the   Netherlanda 
Indlea.  and  the  Swiss  Govemmen;.  has  been 
requested  to  make  the  necessary  remlttancea. 
Bsewhere  In  the  Far  East,  In  territory  im- 
der  Japanese  control,  financial  relief  Is  being 
extended  to  all  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
clvUlan  internees  who  can  be  reached  either 
Ijy  Swiss  Government  representatives  or  by 
delegates  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee.   Both  the  Swliis  Government  and  the 
International    Red    Cross    Committee    have 
been  given  broad  dlscretian  as  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  in  order  to  amellorata 
to  the  greatest  extent  poasible  the  conditions 
of  detention  of  American  nationals. 

While,  owing  to  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  Japanese  Ctovenunent  to  allow  neutral 
observers  to  visit  camps  in  the  Philippines, 
our  Information  on  conditions  in  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  there  Is  detlctent,  reports  received 
concerning  camps  elsewhere  in  Japanese- 
controlled  territory  Indicate  that  conditions 
are  not  as  bad  as  we  bad  feared  they  might 
be.  Of  Interest  in  this  connection  is  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  Getieral  Walnwrlght  which 
was  Incorporated  in  a  recent  International 
Red  Cross  report  that  conditions  In  his  camp 
in  Formosa  are  "as  good  as  can  be  reasonably 
expected."  Encouraging  as  Is  General  Waln- 
vn-lght's  sUtement,  you  may  be  sure  that  wa 
will  not  relax  cur  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
national  In  the  Far  Bast. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  by  means  of 
iiimnAta^i  assistance  alone  the  required 
amotint  of  relief  cannot  be  furnished  oar 
nationals  m  the  Far  East.  As  stated  m 
the  Department's  summary  of  June  1,  efforts 
have  been  made  continuously  since  the  spring 
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€>f  1942  to  arrange  for  the  regular  and  con- 
tlnucu3  shipment  from  this  country  of  food, 
dothtng.  and  medical  supplies  for  distribu- 
tion to  these  American  nationals.  The  situa- 
tion with  which  we  have  been  confronted 
In  this  regard  la  outlined  In  section  6  of 
that  summary.  As  stated  In  the  Depart- 
ment's press  release  No.  214,  dated  June  6, 
m  copy  of  which  Js  enclosed,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be 
possible  to  open  a  supply  route  to  the  Far 
Bast  by  which  shipments  may  be  made  on  a 
continuing  basis.  A  further  communication 
ttvm  the  Japanese  Oovernment  Indicated  the 
general  approval  of  that  Government  to  the 
use  of  the  port  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, but  Imposed  certain  additional  con- 
diiloni  which  miist  be  met  before  these  ship- 
ments can  tiegln.  Those  conditions,  which 
require  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
mcnt.  are  now  under  consideration  by  that 
Oovernment.  and  a  public  statement  in 
regard  to  this  matter  will  be  made  as  soon 
aa  a  reply  from  the  Soviet  Government  shall 
have  been  received. 

After  long  and  painstaking  negotiations 
with  all  the  governments  concerned,  we  were 
recently  able  to  get  their  agreement  to  carry 
mall  via  the  trans-Siberian  railway  to  Tehe- 
ran, whence  our  Army  planes  carry  it  to  the 
United  States.  Unil  to  Japan  now  goes  by 
the  same  route.  As  a  restilt  of  these  arrange- 
ments our  people  in  Japanese  custody  should 
be  able  increasingly  to  exchange  mail  with 
their  loved  ones.  The  American  Red  Croes 
to  attempting  to  forward  by  this  route  small 
packets  containing  concentrated  vitamins 
and  medicines  of  a  sort  which  are  thought 
to  be  scarce  in  the  Far  Kast.  We  have  as 
yet  no  assurance  that  supplies  so  sent  will 
reach  those  for  whom  intended.  However, 
the  fact  that  tbla  method  of  shipment  la 
being  attempted  will.  I  think,  demonstrate 
that  every  possible  means  la  being  explored 
by  which  assistance,  great  or  small,  can  be 
brought  to  our  nationals  in  Japanese  cus- 
tody. 

Certain  other  proposals  for  the  relief  of  our 
people  In  Japanese  ctiatody,  both  prisoners  of 
war  and  civilians,  are  receiving  the  active 
attention  of  responsible  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  some  of  these  Involve  the  se- 
curity of  our  military  forces*  in  the  Far  East, 
they  cannot  yet  be  made  public;  others,  which 
•rs  awaiting  the  Japanese  Government's 
reply,  could  be  jeopardised  by  premature 
publicity. 

I  assure  you  that  the  welfare  of  American 
nationals  In  JapUMM  hands  is  given  and  wUl 
continue  to  rectlTS  personal  attention  by  the 
highest  ranking  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  other  Interested  departmenta  of 
this  Ctovemment.  I  have  followed  closely  all 
developments  In  this  situation  and  have 
particularly  charged  one  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  State  with  the  responsibility  for 
taking  all  possible  steps  to  do  whatever  can 
be  done  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  under 
which  American  nationals  are  detained  In  the 
Far  East  and  to  arrange  for  the  repatriation 
of  those  whose  release  can  be  effected.  He 
works  In  dose  ooUaboratlon  with  the  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Par 
Sasteru  Affairs  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Division 
of  Japanese  Affairs,  the  Division  of  Philippine 
ACralrs.  and  the  Special  War  Problems  Di- 
vision, as  well  as  with  the  chiefs  of  other 
Interested  divisions  of  the  Department  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovernment  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  This  whole  problem  is 
one  cf  the  chief  preoccupations  of  the  Inter- 
Dspartmental  BofUtls  on  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Civilian  Internees,  on  which  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  Departmenta  of 
State  and  Justice  are  represented  by  high- 
ranking  officers.  Moreover,  the  President  has 
taken  a  deep  personal  Interest  in  this  matter 
and  has  directed  that  all  possible  assistance 
bs    provided     for    Americans     Ln     Japanese 

Sincerely  yours, 

CosoxLL  Htnx. 


C.  I.  0.  Uoions  and  G  mmniiist  Fronts 
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HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLDS 

or  NosTH  ca  iolima 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THf:  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  August  31  ( 
Tuesday,  Augus  ■ 


egislative  day  of 
15),  1944 


Mr 


Mr.  REYNOLDS 
unanimous  consent  to 
Record  an  article  by 
regard  to  C.  L  O.  unions 
fronts. 

There  being  no  obJ4ctlon 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 


President,  I  ask 

Have  printed  in  the 
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and  Communist 
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fait 


(By  Westbrool 

New  York,  August  29.— 
tell  of  the  execution  of 
men  who  were  deemed 
with  the  Nazis  and  of  wo^aen 
of  disgrace.     The  trials 
formal     and     emotional 
through  the  dispatches 
that  the  Communists  of 
ting  as  Judges  of 
which  they  themselves 
of  the  phony  war  and  on 

In  the  Herald  Tribune, 
writing    from    Marseille, 
Forces  of  the  Interior, 
install  a  local  governmei^ 
resentatlves  from  each 
political  groups,  Includlt^ 

The  Communists  in 
are  political  fanatics, 
in  common  that  before 
lean  writers  were  calling 
Bolsheviks.     It    Is    a 
traitora  to  Prance  and 
the  gates  from  the  Inside 
without  a  fight,  just  as 
the  United  States  did  all 
this   country    unarmed 
June     1941.     President 
flatly  accused  the  Amerlfcan 
this  when  he  sent  the  Rei  ul 
wood.  Calif.,  to  drive  thel  • 
gates  of  one  of  our  most 
factories  so  that  Amerlcaiis 
Jobs. 

To  refresh  our  memor ' 
the  American  Communis^ 
we  may  refer  to  the  flies 
organs  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unic|is 
and  remain  today, 
trolled    by    clever    and 
munlst  minorities.    The 
other  reliable  reference. 

The    Communists    in 
than  useless  In  the 
Germans.     They  not  onl 
Nazis,    but    they    made 
desperate  position  of 
did  fight  and   many  of 
were  saboteurs  in  the  fac 
collaborationists    In    far 
tragic  ways  while  there 
of  siirvlval  than  those  wfio 
dark  night  since  the  fall 
and  simply  submitted 

The   Communists   wer » 
traitors  who  stabbed  th^ir 
the  back  Just  as  surely 
only  after  the  foul  deed 
Nazis  were  in,  suddenly 
cause  Rxissla.  their  spiritual 
in  danger.    Their  purpoe  b 
France  but  to  help 
Nazis  in  Prance. 

That  such  people  shotild 
hound    and   condemn 
even  though  some  of 
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Pegler) 
Reporters  In  France 
Prench  women  and 
have  collaborated 
shorn  as  a  mark 
1  aust  have  been  in- 
and     there     runs 
strong  suggestion 
?rance  now  are  sit- 
to  a  country 
bfetrayed  in  the  days 
down  to  the  fall, 
lohn  Chabot  Smith, 
sayn    the    French 
after  seizing  a  town, 
consisting  of  rep- 
the  six  principal 
the  Communists. 
,  like  the  Nazis, 
have  so  much 
war  some  Amer- 
the  Nazis  brown 
that    they    were 
vould  have  opened 
to  let  the  Nazis  in 
the  Communists  In 
they  could  to  keep 
and    helpless    until 
Roosevelt,    himself. 
Communists  of 
ar  Army  to  Ingle- 
terrorists  from  the 
Important  airplane 
cotild  get  to  their 


of  the  conduct  of 
during  that  time 
some  of  the  house 
which  were  then, 
Com^Qunlst  fronts,  con- 
ndefatlgable    Corn- 
Dally  Worker  is  an- 


Francc    were    worse 

Army  facing  the 

wouldn't  fight  the 

more    ghastly    the 

Frenchmen  who 

whom  died.     They 

;orles  and  ports  and 

more    deadly    and 

was  still  a  chance 

,  during  the  long 

lost  hope  of  rescue 


active,   aggressive 

own  country  in 

Mussolini  did.  and 

was  done  and  the 

turned  patriots  be- 

homeland,  was 

was  not  to  rescue 

by  harassing  the 


a  ad 
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now  be  able  to 

execute   others, 

acctised  actually 


were  traitors.  Is  a  hideous  Irony  and  an  In- 
justice to  the  American  and  British  fighters 
who  drove  the  Germans  out.  For  these 
American  and  British  soldiers,  too,  were  be- 
trayed by  the  Communists  and  now  find 
French  Communists  exploiting  their  victory. 
It  will  not  be  so,  apparently,  but  surely 
these  traitors,  too,  should  be  called  to  trial. 
Instead  we  find  them  participating  In  the 
control  of  the  nation  they  helped  the  Nazis 
to  bvunlliate  and  torture. 


Excerpts   From   Speeches   Deliyered   by 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of   Wisconsin, 
.  on  the  Subject  of  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  31  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  excerpts 
from  speeches  delivered  by  me  from 
1939  to  1944,  inclusive,  on  the  subject  of 
preparedness,  together  with  editorial 
comment  thereon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  editorial  comment  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

From  the  Congressional  Recosd  of  March 
1,  1939,  volume  84,  part  2,  page  2078: 

"I  shall  vote  for  adequate  defense.  Are  we 
In  voting  this  money  making  provision  so  that 
every  dollar  of  it  will  go  into  preparedness? 
There  are  so  many  places  where  money  is 
needed  to  help  and  encourage  and  Influence 
constructively  the  life  of  our  people  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  money  which 
Is  to  be  appropriated.  We  must  see  that  no 
exorbitant   profits   or  graft   are   permitted." 

From  the  Congbessional  Record  of  April 
7,  1939,  volume  84,  part  4,  page  3946: 

"Today  I  am  presenting  a  measure  to  re- 
store  the  cut  in  prevailing  tariff  rates  on  zlno 
ores  and  slab  zinc.  *  *  *  It  is  desirable 
that  attention  be  directed  to  the  prevailing 
zinc  tariff  rates  because  it  is  more  than  pos- 
sible that  they  constitute  a  genuine  nrenace 
to  the  American  zinc  Industry  and  Its  em- 
ployees; also  this  menace,  with  its  resultant 
shut-downs,  wlU  seriously  curtail  production 
of  a  product  vital  to  natic«ial  defense." 

On  October  7, 1939. 1  discussed  with  Senator 
Schwellenbach  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron 
and  steel  from  this  country.  Opposed  the 
exportation  on  the  following  grounds:  (1) 
because  it  had  an  inflationary  effect  on  our 
domestic  prices;  (2)  becatise  It  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Japan  to  procure  her  armament  re- 
quirements from  American  scrap. 

Prom  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  9, 
1940,  volume  86.  part  6,  page  5821: 

"There  are  rumors  in  and  out  of  the  Capitol 
relating  to  the  sufficiency  and  adequacy  of 
America's  equipment  for  self-defense  In  this 
great  'hour.  What  have  we  in  the  way  of 
raw  materials?  Are  we  spending  our  re- 
sources? Certainly  if  we  need  our  raw  ma- 
terials adequately  to  prepare  ourselves,  none 
of  them  shcuid  be  shipped  to  any  other 
nation." 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
16.  1940,  volume  86.  part  6,  page  6226: 

"I  do  object  to  diverting  America's  atten- 
tion from  the  challenge  of  the  hour — I  mean 
the  need  lor  immediate  preparedness,  pre- 
paredness to  protect  our  own,  but  not  to 
spend  otir  resources  in  brawls  on  other  con- 
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tinenti.  •  •  •  What  are  we  preparing 
•gainst?  The  answer  must  be  that  we  are 
preparing  against  war  within  and  war  with- 
out, so  that  war  will  not  reach  our 
shores.  •  •  •  That  brings  up  the  matter 
of  mental  defense,  something  for  which  we 
cannot  legislate,  but  something  for  which 
each  citizen  must  prepare  himself.  He  must 
not  let  hirsteria  at  loose  and  Irrational  think- 
ing determine  his  cotirse,  or  the  cotirae  of  the 
nation." 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  11. 
1940,  volume  86,  part  7,  page  7919: 

"I  believe  everyone  agrees  that  today  we 
must  direct  our  attention  to  this  phase  of 
our  preparedness  program — accumulating 
Bo-called  strategic  and  critical  materials." 

From  the  Congexssional  Record  of  Augtist 
13,  1940,  volume  86,  part  10.  Tphge  10798: 

Tt  is  conceded  that  it  Is  Imperative  to  get 
our  national  forces  built  up.  That  does  not 
mean  simply  more  ships  of  the  same  kind. 
No;  it  means.  If  we  are  to  have  a  prepared- 
ness program,  that  America  mvtst  use  Its 
bead.  We  do  not  want  more  ships  of  the 
old  type.  We  want  our  present  ships  made 
more  immune  to  attack  from  torpedoes,  sub- 
marines, and  airplane  bombs.  It  may  mean 
the  creating  of  a  new  type  of  ship. 

"Recently  I  took  the  matter 'up  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Colonel  Knox,  of  build- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  a  great  program  of 
shipbuilding,  whereby  America  would  create 
an  Independent  arm  of  the  Navy — a  mosquito 
fleet — if  you  please.  We  could  build  these 
small  torpedo  boats— they  are  only  70  to  100 
feet  long — we  could  build  a  htindred  or  more 
of  them  for  the  cost  of  a  battleship.  In  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  which  is  to  come,  we  may 
And  new  lessons.  But  when  we  speak  about 
•  two-ocean  Navy,  we  talk  of  prospects  6 
and  6  years  from  now.  We  could  build  in  6 
months  to  a  year  6.000  of  these  small  torpedo 
boats  by  taking  over  the  shipyards  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  those  boats  could  protect 
every  harbor  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts.  Why?  Because  they  are  speedy. 
We  could  improve  the  present  design.  They 
carry  torpedoes.  Some  of  them  go  at  the 
rate  of  70  to  90  miles  an  hour.  They  have 
•ntlalrta-aft  protection.  The  sinking  of  one 
of  these  small  boaU  wotild  mean  the  loss 
simply  of  a  complement  of  a  few  men.  These 
boats  are  built  for  attack.  They  could  pro- 
ceed 500  miles  out  to  sea.  They  could  tear 
out  from  behind  warships.  They  could  sup- 
plement our  submarines,  they  could  supple- 
ment the  air  force,  and  they  would  give  us  the 
protection  which  America  wants  now. 

"For  a  year  and  a  half  now  I  have  pressed 
this  matter  upon  the  Navy  Department.  I 
took  it  up  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  with 
Admiral  Land,  as  I  recall,  and  I  persisted  in 
It.  I  hope  to  have  talks  with  Mr.  Knudsen 
and  others  in  relation  to  that  subject.  We 
do  not  always  have  to  look  to  Germany  to 
have  the  most  advanced  step.  Germany  has 
the  blitzkrieg.  We  have  intuition  here.  We 
have  invention  here.  We  have  brains  here. 
Let  America  use  these  qualities.  Let  America 
awake  and  lead  the  world— not  simply  be  a 
follower. 

"In  this  challenging  period  let  us  arouse 
an  America  to  contribute  to  the  preparedness 
program." 

From  the  Concrbsstowal  Record  of  March 
4.  1941,  volume  87,  part  2,  page  1714: 

"On  the  14th  of  February  1941  I  Introduced 
a  resolution  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business  with 
closed  doors,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Under  Secretaries  be  requested  to  at- 
tend to  discuss  the  eastern  slttiation  and 
other  related  matters  with  the  Senate.* 

"1  wanted  to  find  out  something  about  our 
■Ituatlon  in  the  world.  What  did  I  want  to 
find  out? 

"(a)  What  are  our  commitments  in  the 
Far  Bast?  PutUng  it  bluntly,  are  we  going 
to  step  In  if  Japan  continues  to  rape  the  East 
as  Adolf  Hitler  has  raped  Europe?    She  has 


let  It  be  kxMywn  now  that  iha  wanta  all  of 
Oceania. 

"(b)  What  is  the  condition  of  our  fleet. 
eq;>eclally  lU  coordinating  air  arm?  Is  it  like 
the  Russian  Fleet  was  in  the  Japanese  war? 
I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  our  fleet 
had  a  coordinating  air  arm.  such  as  the 
world  has  recently  demonstrated  every  fleet 
must  have. 

"(c)  What  is  oTu:  military  position  and  our 
condition  in  the  Philippines?  Have  we  sulS-' 
clent  airplanes  there?  Are  we  ready  for  any 
eventuality? 

"(d)  If  a  commitment  exists,  what  about 
the  Dutch  ability,  the  abUity  of  Britain  to 
cooperate,  and  what  about  the  French  In  the 
Far  East? 

"(e)  Where  do  we  stand  in  relation  to 
Europe?  How  much  are  we  expected  to  con- 
tribute in  ships,  planes,  and  material  when 
Hitler  shoots  his  major  effort?" 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  3, 
1941,  voltime  87,  part  S,  page  2962: 

"I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  we  will  not 
get  into  this  world  war  but  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  at  the  present 
time  considerably  in  it.  We  are  a  partner 
with  Britain  In  many  ways.  America  has 
changed  her  course  from  Isolation  to  inter- 
vention and  is  not  simply  meddling  but  has 
become  an  active  participant  In  European  af- 
fairs, diplomatically  and  economically,  and 
has  taken  sides  In  this  conflict  by  opening  up 
her  shipyards  for  Britain,  furnishing  Britain 
equipment,  airplanes,  and  ships,  and  now  the 
Government  will  seize  the  ships  of  the  Axis 
Powers  In  our  ports:  It  has  thrown  neutrality 
out  of  the  window  and  is  now  contemplating 
convoying  British  ships. 

"I  am  speaking  for  the  pHots  of  America 
who  will  be  fighting  your  battle  and  mine  if 
we  become  Involved  in  war.  Are  we  building 
Inferior  fighting  planes?  If  our  men  are  to 
do  any  fighting,  they  are  entitled  to  the  best 
ships  America  can  produce." 

From  the  Congressional  Racxno  of  Jtme  10. 
1941.  volume  87,  part  12,  page  A2e47: 

"The  Nation's  Job  is  essentially  prepared- 
ness to  meet  any  military  threat,  any  eco- 
nomic war,  or  any  Ideological  battle." 

From  the  Concrxssional  Racoao  of  July  10, 
1041.  volume  87,  part  12,  page  A3347: 

"I  cannot  favor  any  acts  by  the  United 
States  Government  which  are  an  Immediate 
invitation  to  Involvement.  •  •  •  I  think 
that  one  of  the  best  guarantees  that  America 
can  have  for  peace  is  an  efficient,  highly 
mobile  army  with  a  ooordinatlng  air  arm  and 
an  unparalleled  navy  with  a  coordinating  air 
arm." 

From  the  Congressional  Record  of  August 
7,  1941,  volume  87,  part  6,  page  6850: 

"All  America  agrees  that  there  Is  a  great 
need  for  a  reasonable,  sensible  defense  pro- 
gram. All  America  Is  ready  to  dig  down  and 
pay  Its  share  of  the  defense  program  •  •  • 
between  80  and  85  percent  of  our  people  have 
indicated  clearly  that  they  don't  want  the 
managers  of  Government  to  commit  any  overt 
act  which  would  precipitate  this  country  Ihto 
war.  In  my  opinion,  the  Interventionists  do 
not  rate  over  1  percent  in  this  country  In 
number.  The  strict  Isolationists  probably  do 
not  rate  over  6  percent  in  number  In  this 
country.  In  between  these  two  classes  is  the 
great  Nation  of  American  j^eople  who  are 
thinking  things  through  •  •  •  all  of 
them  are  In  favor  of  adequate  defense 
•  *  *  they  want  this  country  to  renuiin 
safe  and  free  and  at  peace.  This  group  Is  also 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  other  nations  that 
wanted  to  remain  safe  and  at  peace  and  free 
have  been  overrun  and  conquered.  They 
know  that  If  any  other  nation  commits  an 
overt  act  of  war  against  this  land,  we  shall 
have  imlty.  We  shall  have  131.000,000  people 
rising  up  en  masse  to  defend  this  land." 

From  the  Congressional  Rxcoao  of  October 
SO.  1941.  volume  87,  part  8.  pages  8341-8342 
(speaKing  on  the  resolution  to  arm  American 
merchant  vessels) : 


*7Xre  are  unprepared  for  war.  We  must  do 
rrerythlng  we  can  to  postpone  any  military 
conflict  until  we  are  prepared.  •  •  • 
We  have  no  choice.  Unless  war  is  thrust 
upon  us  by  force  of  circumstance,  we  cannot 
court  an  unprepared  involvement  which 
would  send  otir  inadequately  trained  boys 
to  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Because 
I  believe  we  are  unprepared  I  have  opposed 
each  and  every  measure  which  appeared  to 
be  directed  toward  an  unwarranted  Invorve- 
ment,  and  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  meaaurea 
looking  toward  an  tinwarranted  lnv<dv*- 
ment." 

F1-om  the  Comcisssional  Rxcocd  of  Octo> 
ber  30,  1041.  volume  87.  part  8.  page  834«: 

"Armed  merchantmen  have  been  conclu- 
sively ahown  to  be  Ineffective  by  our  ex- 
perience in  the  last  World  War  •  •  • 
under  International  law  an  armed  merchant- 
man has  the  status  of  a  warahlp  and  la 
subject  to  attack  without  warning." 

From  the  Concrxsstonal  Record  of  Octo- 
ber  30.  1941.  volume  87,  part  8.  page  8348: 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  If  the  pending  Joint 
resolution  (repealing  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1936)  is  passed,  it  means  war.  In  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  steps  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  never  made  that  state- 
ment. I  have  a  feeling  nearlng  conviction 
that  if  this  Joint  resolution  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  President  puts  It 
Into  execution,  your  country  and  mine  will 
be  engaged  In  war." 

From  the  Congressional  Rscord  of  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1942.  volume  88.  part  8.  page  AS19: 

"I  supported  appropriations  tar  more  than 
$800,000,000  in  1939:  more  than  eight  bUllon 
in  1940.  (That  includes  every  military  and 
naval  appropriation  presented  to  the  Senate.) 
And  In  1941  I  supported  defense  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  thirty-two  bUllon." 

EDITORIAL    COMICENT 

[Excerpt  from  editorial  from  the  Chrtotlaa 
Science  Monitor,  September  24.  1942,  ap- 
pearing in  the  CoMCRxasiojiAL  Racoap  of 
October  6,  1942.  vol.  88.  pt.  10,  pp.  A36e*- 
A3586I 

The  short  speech  which  Senator  Alxscawdbb 
WosT,  Bepubltcan.  of  Wisconsin,  delivered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  la 
certain  to  grow  In  slgnlflcance. 

In  it  Senator  Wilrt  advanced  the  most 
Important,  constructive,  and  forward-looking 
suggestion  In  behalf  of  the  future  peace 
which  has  come  from  Congress  since  the 
United  States  formally  entered  the  war.  He 
proposed  that  President  Roosevelt  be  invited 
to  join  with  the  Senate  in  forming  a  foreign 
relations  advisory  committee.  •  •  •  If 
this  be  isolationism,  then  the  International- 
ists could  well  embrace  It.  But  this  is  not 
Isolationism;  it  is  the  voice  of  constructive, 
mldwestern  leadership  which  U  awake,  alert, 
and  concerned  that  the  United  States  shall 
neglect  no  step  which  will  produce  a  peace - 
secured  world  as  the  only  guaranty  of  a 
peace -secured  America. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  1043] 
Ten  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  Senator 
WiLET  Introduced  another  resolution  asking 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  report  In  executive 
session  to  the  Senate  on  the  threat  of  wax  In 
the  Far  East  and  our  preparations  to  meet  it. 
At  that  time  the  State  Department  knew  that 
war  In  the  Pacific  was  rapidly  approaching. 
But  the  resolution  was  pigeonholed.  The 
Senate  did  not  get  the  information  sought. 
No  adequate  preparations  to  meet  an  attack 
were  made.  The  United  States  was  humili- 
ated at  Pearl  Harbca*.  and  a  great  sacrlfloe  of 
human  life  will  be  necessary  to  regain  what 
we  have  lost  In  the  Far  East.  No  one  can  say 
with  assurance  how  the  situation  wotild  have 
been  changed  if  the  information  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Department  had  been  conveyed 
to  key  Members  of  Congress.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain:  The  withholding  of  such 
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fnformttlon  mftke*  It  tmpo««lble  for  the  rep- 
rwentatlTet  of  the  people  to  act  Intelligently 
In  the  face  of  a  global  crlsU. 

IFrom  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News  of 
February  29,  1JM41 
Long  before  the  Federal  Government 
opened  up  low-grade  zinc  mines  by  paying  a 
dltlerentlal  Senator  WiLrr  made  the  sugges- 
tion to  do  so.  Over  3  years  before  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  utilize  shipyards  on  the 
Lakes  be  asked  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  do  this  very  thing,  suggesting 
the  need  for  the  building  of  corvette-type 
boata.  If  bis  suggestion  had  been  followed 
•arller  It  would  have  saved  700  oil  tankers, 
•Med  the  oil  rationing,  and  put  the  solution 
of  that  problem  months  ahead. 

IFrom  the  Tribune  and  Legal  News.  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  of  Aug\Mt  11.  19441 
SKNAToa  wiLXT's  roazsicHT 

People  m  Washington  can't  get  over  the 
fact  that  American  Ambassador  Grew  report- 
ed on  tbe  dangers  of  an  attack  from  Japan  to 
the  Department  of  State  long  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

And  WMhbBgton  rememt>ers  that  Senator 
WnxT.  of  W^onsln.  had  an  inkling  that 
things  were  in  a  bad  way  in  the  Pacific,  and 
that  he  introduced  a  resolution  nearly  a  year 
before  Pearl  Harbor  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Btate  to  appear  before  the  Senate  in  execu- 
tive aeaalon  and  make  a  report  on  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Pacific.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
l^ad  this  WucT  "first"  resolution  been 
adopted  that  the  Japs  might  not  have  t>een 
able  to  get  away  with  the  atuck  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

It  also  appears  that  Senator  Wilct  has 
been  "first"  in  looking  ahead  most  of  the 
time  during  the  6  years  in  which  he  has  been 
In  the  Senate.  At  least  he  was  the  first  per- 
Bon  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commiaslon  that 
shipyards  be  constructed  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area  and  utilized  to  help  produce  American 
■hlpa.  Today  our  Great  Lakes  areas  stand 
out  at  the  "peak"  among  the  regions  where 
tllg  things  are  done  to  win  the  war. 


War  Refufeei  as  Immifrants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NO«TH  CaaOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

^--^-Xl^ursday.  August  51  (legislative  day  of 
-    Tuesday,  August  15),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "War  Refugees  as  Immigrants." 
published  in  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  of  August  19,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAS  Rzrcoccs  AS  ncMiGKAirrs 

Through  the  action  of  the  President,  a 
thousand  war  refugees  have  been  brought 
frcon  Europe  and  established  In  a  camp  In 
New  York  where  they  wUl  be  mainuined  for 
tha  duration.  Normally.  It  would  seem, 
marked  victims  of  Nazi  oppression,  escaping. 
Would  be  cared  for  In  Italy  or  north  Africa. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  explained  that  he  ordered 
brought  here  as  a  symbol  of  America 'a 
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willingness  to  assrnns  a 
slblllty  for  such  people, 
country  has  done  In  the 
continues  to  do,  anybody 
It  Is  Indeed,  a  strange  world 
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grant  status. 
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and  whether  that  which 
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ly  when  war  ends  there 
Europeans  seeking  admiltdnce 
try.    That  was  the  experle  ice 
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It  has  produced  may  be 
to  be  maintained  here  the 
tlon  through  Immigration 
both  by  selection  and  by 
volved  in  assimilation. 

The  country.  In  short, 
than  It  ci>n  digest. 

There  Is  unbounded  e 
peans  who  are  suffering  a 
suffer  for  years  in  conseqifence 
American  people  will  do 
alleviate  that  suffering, 
do  will  fall  short  of  what 
pathy  will  demand  the  opening 
tlon  gatea  to  accommcdatje 
slble  here.     Cold  reason 
weaken  ourselves  wlthou 
lution  of  the  broad  problepi 
prevail. 
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Slaughttf  by  Naxis  of  Polish  People 
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HON.  EARL  RL  LEWIS 

or  oHic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  'RESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  Augu.  t  31. 1944 
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Polish  people  since 
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IProm  the  Washington  Star  of  August  30, 

1944) 

Gemcans  on  Trial  Cowfxss  Stono  Wholb- 

SALX  SlaUGHTXS 

(By  Daniel  De  Luce) 

LtTBUN.  Poland.  August  17  (delayed).— 
Pour  German  prisoners  of  war  stood  with  a 
bored  air  in  front  of  a  Russian-Polish 
atrocities  commission  here  tonight  and  told 
their  stories  of  Majdanek.  perhaps  the 
greatest  horror  in  Nazi  Europe. 

In  curt  phrases,  they  asserted  that  men. 
women,  and  children  of  22  nationalities  had 
been  gassed,  hanged,  shot,  burned,  drugfred, 
or  starved  to  death  in  the  3  years  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Majdanek  barbed-wire-en- 
closed encampment  in  a  rolling  meadowland 
at  the  edge  cf  Lublin.  Russians  and  Poles 
have  estimated  that  it  received  more  than 
half  a  million  persons  doomed  to  extermina- 
tion. 

Majdanek  Is  a  gha.stly  fantasy.  It  was 
established  for  murder  on  a  vast  but  methodi- 
cal scale.  Until  a  group  of  American  and 
British  correspondents  visited  It  today — with 
Its  six  concrete  vaults  for  execution  by 
cyanide  nr  carbon  monoxide  gas.  Its  cpen- 
air  crematorium  surrounded  with  skeletons. 
Its  mounds,  of  human  ashes  mixed  with 
manure  for  fertilizing  cabbage  patches,  and 
Its  oveiflow  burial  ground  in  a  pine  woods 
carpeted  with  decaying  bodies — most  of  these 
newspapermen  could  not  even  begin  to 
Imagine  the  proportions  of  its  f rightfulness. 

CITS   OROERS   FROM   ABOVI 

Tonight,  with  our  clothes  still  reeking  of 
the  dead,  we  sat  in  a  stuffy  Lublin  courtroom 
while  three  German  S8  (Elite  Guard)  officers 
and  one  German  civilian  renegade  spoke  in- 
differently of  Majdaneks  scenes  of  slaughter 
and  blamed  all  on  "orders  from  above." 

N.  A.  Stalb.  a  blond.  8-foot  German  butcher, 
arrested  in  1939  for  selling  meat  In  the 
black  market,  told  in  a  clear,  strong  voice  of 
his  incarceration  in  Majdanek  during  which 
he  once  became  a  member  of  the  barracks 
police  detail. 

"I  have  seen  a  tractor  haul  as  many  as  400 
corpses  at  one  time  from  the  bath  and  disin- 
fection house  to  the  ovens  on  the  hlU,"  he 
said.  "One  day  I  saw  the  bodies  of  157  Polish 
children  who  had  been  gassed.  Another  time 
I  saw  a  group  of  Polish  women  marched  up 
a  hill  to  be  shot  to  save  the  trouble  of  gassing 
them.  They  were  ordered  to  disrobe.  One 
refused — a  girl  about  28  to  29.  Two  men  tied 
her  hands  and  legs,  put  her  on  a  steel 
stretcher,  and  thrust  her  alive  into  the  white* 
hot  oven." 

"WE  COtTLDN'T  PROTEST" 

Hermann  Vogel.  42.  an  SS  group  leader  from 
Miihlheim,  stared  ahead  with  a  set  face  as 
he  told  of  shipping  18  carloads  of  clothing 
to  Germany  from  the  Majdanek  warehouse 
he  supervised. 

"Yes;  all  this  clothing,  even  babies'  gar- 
ments, belonged  to  those  executed,"  he  said. 
"I  have  seen  groups  of  120  to  ISO  persons 
taken  to  the  gashouse  In  the  evening  and 
their  bodies  stacked  outside  the  next  morning. 
Yes;  I  knew  children  were  murdered,  but 
what  could  we  small  people  in  the  SS  do? 
We  couldn't  protest." 

SS  Komandof  uehrer  Theodore  Schoelen,  40. 
In  charge  of  clothing  collection  at  the  shower 
room  adjoining  the  gas  chambers,  claimed  he 
never  saw  an  execution — only  corpses  after- 
ward. He  admitted  remembering  November 
3.  1943,  when,  according  to  the  camp  records. 
18,400  prisoners  received  "special  treatment" 
which  reduced  the  number  of  camp  Inmates 
by  that  number. 

"It  was  an  order  from  above,  perhaps  direct 
from  Berlin."  he  said.  "The  wireless  played 
Strauss  waltzes  through  4he  camp  loudspeak- 
ers all  that  day  and  most  of  us  were  told 
to  stay  In  barracks.    I  know  nothing  more 
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about  it.  I  always  gave  bread  and  cigarettes 
to  the  prisoners." 

SS  Obersturmfuehrer  Anton  Ternea,  a 
frog-faced  man  who  handled  Majdanek's 
finances,  proudly  referred  to  his  age,  50,  and 
his  lieutenancy  In  the  last  war  and  then  de- 
clared that  the  mass  slaughter  of  November 
8  netted  little  jewelry  or  other  valuables. 

"The  camp  physicians  told  me  as  many 
as  300  children  were  killed  In  a  single  day," 
he  said.  "I  couldn't  understand  the  sys- 
tematic killing.  I  told  my  wife  when  I 
went  home  on  furlough  about  it  and  she 
said:  'God  will  punish  the  German  people 
for  the  crimes  they  do.' " 

The  Russlan-Poliah  commission  said  the 
following  facu  had  been  adduced  from  seized 
doctmients,  from  testimony  of  the  German 
personnel,  and  of  surviving  inmates,  such 
as  the  French  Communist,  Fisherman  Co- 
renten  Ledu.  of  Brittany: 

Majdanek  housed  from  30,000  to  40XX)0 
prisoners,  but  the  turn-over  In  8  years  prob- 
ably exceeded  600.000. 

The  gas  chambers  were  stxfOclent  to  kill 
t.OOO  In  less  than  7  minutes.  The  crematory 
ovens  handled  1,900  corpses  In  a  24-hour 
period. 

The  majority  of  the  dead  were  Soviet 
war  prisoners,  Poles,  and  Jews,  but  every 
country  In  Europe  was  represented,  also 
China. 

(From    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 

Augustas,  19441 

Nazis  To  Slat  150,000  Polb,  OmcuL  Sats  nr 

Plea  for  Hklp 

Poland  Is  exile  government  appealed  to  the 
United  States  yesterday  In  en  attempt  to 
prevent  the  Germans  from  slaughtering  150,- 
000  Polish  men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  teen  concentrated  In  a  small  town  15 
miles  southwest  of  Warsaw. 

Polish  Ambassador  Jan  Clechanowskl  pre- 
sented a  formal  note  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, declaring  that  the  150,000  civilians 
were  recently  moved  out  of  Warsaw  and  de- 
ported to  a  wholesale  slaughter  camp  In 
the  suburba  of  Pruszkow. 

"They  are  being  sUrved,  tortured,  entirely 
deprived  of  food  and  water,  and  are  facing 
Inevitable  death."  the  envoy's  note  said. 

"Untold  scenes  of  horror  in  the  Pruszkow 
camp  are  beyond  description.  It  is  obviously 
the  aim  of  the  Germans  to  bring  about  the 
extermination  of  this  population  within  the 
next  few  days. 

"The  Poll&h  Government  urgently  appeals 
to  the  government  of  the  Allied  Nations  and 
to  the  entire  civilized  world  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  this 
final  act  of  German  barbarity,  unprecedented 
In  history.  ^  ^^ 

"Only  the  Immediate  Intervention  of  the 
Vatican,  of  the  Allied  and  neutral  powers,  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  supported  by 
the  weight  of  the  Indignation  of  all  free 
democratic  public  opinion  may  stlU  stop  the 
Germans  from  carrying  out  their  heinous 
design  of  mass  slaughter  of  defenseless  and 
Innocent  civilians.'* 

The  Polish  note  said  the  extermination  of 
these  citizens  of  Warsaw  appears  to  be  a 
German  attempt  at  retallaUon  for  the  fact 
the  Polish  home  army  started  an  uprising  In 
the  CM>ital  on  August  1. 

If  something  is  not  done  immediately 
these  heroic  people  will  be  completely 
wiped  out  before  it  is  possible  for  the 
Russian  Armies  to  get  through  the  Nazi 
lines  defending  Warsaw.  ^  *».  * 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  heard  that 
American  lend-lease  weapons  and  other 
materials  of  war  are  not  being  furnished 
to  General  Bor,  commander  of  the  Polish 
underground  armies  in  Warsaw.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  public  press  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  fly  arms  into  Warsaw 


by  American  and  British  Army  planes 
and  supply  the  Polish  citizenry  of  that 
city  with  the  means  to  defend  themselves 
but  that  for  some  reason  that  has  not 
been  done.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  supply 
lend-lease  weapons  to  the  Polish  people 
as  we  supply  them  to  any  of  the  others  of 
our  allies.  Polish  soldiers  are  fighting 
on  all  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world  in 
the  Allied  cause  and  are  fighting  heroi- 
cally. At  Cassino.  in  Italy,  we  are  told 
that  three  out  of  every  four  Polish  sol- 
diers who  made  the  attack  on  that  heav- 
ily defended  fighting  front  were  killed. 
When  the  British  took  Tobruk  and  held 
it,  it  was  Polish  soldiers  in  the  service  of 
the  British  who  were  largely  responsible 
for  that  feat.  Poland,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
suicfered  as  no  other  Allied  nation  has 
suffered  in  this  war  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  demand  that  our 
responsible  ofBcials  who  have  the  author- 
ity to  designate  where  the  lend-lease 
weapons  shall  go  shall  send  them  imme- 
diately to  the  underground  army  of  Po- 
land and  I  am  sure  if  that  is  done  the 
lives  of  many  Allied  soldiers  now  fighting 
in  that  country  will  be  spared  because 
the  Polish  imderground  army,  properly 
armed,  will  became  a  tremendous  power 
for  the  destruction  of  our  common 
enemy. 

In  the  name  of  humanity  and  every- 
thing that  Christian  people  hold  dear,  let 
us  spare  no  means  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
the  heroic  Polish  people. 


An>n>prUtioBs  fw  W.  P.  A^  C  C  C,  and 
N.Y.A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  RODGERS 

Cfr  PSMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  some  figures  furnished 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  with 
reference  to  the  total  appropriations  or 
allocations  for  W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C,  and 
N.  Y.  A.: 
Appropriation*  or  aUocationa  for  W.  P.  A. 


Fiscal  year 


iwvaa. 

11*37 

I93S 

1939 

IMO 

KMl 

1942 '... 

I»i3 


Total 


▲Uocatioaor 
appropriation 


»»l.a5fi, 

« 1,815. 

«1,«70, 

»2,28a 
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•l.3£a 

875. 

280, 


7fifi,06» 
419,001 
628,822 
000,000 

000,000 

ejo^ooo 

000,000 

ooam* 


1U07^44•.802 


Relief  Ap- 

propriatioa 

Act 


1935 
1936 


1941 
1042 


» Net  smoant  •llocated  by  the  PreskWmt  oot  of  funds 
sppropriated  to  bim  by  the  cited  emergency  relief 
appropriation  acts.  Excludes  amounts  transferred  to 
•nhwK^^t  arts  or  to  U»  sorpte  frnid^ 

>  Includes  $725,000,000MvMed  S^ '?'*"' J?^.i; 
Tflth  Cong.,  and  tmjBoSjm  Mv  PobUs  Baa.  M.  76th 

•Inclndes  $378,000,000  provided  under  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. 


CfvUfam    Conservation   Corps   mnd   National 
Yotkth.  Administration  appropriations 
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1989:  AU 

mO:  All  expeosM ... 

IMl: 

All  ezpensML..,...^ 

Vouth  work 

Sahuin*  and  adTBteis- 

tratioa 

Printing  and  bioding.. 


Total. 


Tsothwork 

•slsriM  and  adminis- 
tration  

Friniing  and  binding.. 


Total.... 


Youth  work 

Falartes  aod   adminis- 

Iration , 

Fcintiiig  and  btadina- 


ClTOiaB  Con- 
servation 
Corps 


30^000.000 

1350^000,009 
2a^331,000 

22,rt»,nno 

Ml,  000, 000 
380,000,000 


ji$71 ,280,000 

74000^000 

I  78.000,000 

Mia  (x»,  000 


TotaL 


I9i>. 


Yoothwork 

£aiari<^  aod  adminis- 

tralioa 

Frinting  aod  binding.. 


Total.. 


Project  expii 
AdministratiTV. 

Total 


1943. 


Yoath 

Part-time 

Salaries  and  adminia- 
tratioD 

Frintinc  and  blading.. 


Total 

1944 

1945. 


Oiand  totak . 


National 
Youth 

Admlni»> 
ttmtkm 


8.90,000 

nQ,ono 

2U,Ul«) 


io2.)&».oao 

ID.63S.I7S 

1,941.  COS 
23.5(2 


Smo.000 


f9M,««,000 


(») 


(♦) 


•8.984.000 

8,7tn,ono 

83,0U0 


9i,7«7,oao 


66.972.0n0 
3. 038. 000 


•0,000^000 


«,72B,oao 
aoQO,aQO 

1,800.000 
45,000 


61. 274, 009 


2.42X291.(100 


Ml.  450, 000 


1  In  Worka  Proirefs  AdminiAiatioa. 

*  EnmgtDcy  Conservation  work. 
<  $8.000/XX)  rcappropriated. 

♦  920.(100  reapproprlated. 

»  g3,OQn,O0U  reappropriated.  $1,800,000  mpprofvtatai}— 
I30U.Q0O,  ol  the  v*4.5U0-0(Jb  available  to  Jan.  1    1944,  r» 

•  wSoo  included  In  "Falaried,  OfBce  o.'  Administrator, 
Fedeni  Secnrily  AdministralioB." 

'  $78,000  reapprupriated. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  grand  total 
of  the  totals  for  each  of  these  three  a«en- 
cies  is  as  follows: 

W.  p.  A 

c.  c.  c 

N,  Y.  A 


|11.075,44»,«M 

3,423.291.000 

691.450,000 


Ormod  tot 


14.190.190.893 


Unlled  SUtes  Writer  Sees  Horror  of  Nad 
Death  Camp — Most  Terrible  Place  on 
Eartk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARE3 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  BOCHICAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBB 

Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  news 
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article  which  appeared  In  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  of  August  30.  1944,  written 
by  W.  H.  Lawrence,  ol  the  New  York 
limes  foreign  service: 

UmiiB  Statb  Wan^  8scs  Hosxos  or  Nazi 
Dkatb  Camt — Most  Tsssiblx  Piacs  on 
E-urrH— 1.500,000  Kiixo  in  Last  3  Teaks 

AT  CKSMANS'  LUBUN   PUUfACXS 

(By  W.  H.  Lawrence) 
LnsLiN.  ToLAin. — I  have  jtist  seen  the  moet 
terrible  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth — the 
German   concentration   camp   at  Majdanek, 
Which  was  a  veritable  river  of  blood. 

It  is  estimated  by  Soviet  and  Polish  au- 
thorities that  1.500.000  persons  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Europe  have  died  there  in 
the  last  3  ysars. 

I  have  been  all  through  the  camp  inspect- 
ing Its  hermetically  sealed  gas  chambers  in 
which  persons  were  asphyxiated  and  its  bat- 
tered fire  furiuu:es  in  which  persons  were 
cremated. 

I  have  Ulked  with  German  officers  attached 
to  the  camp  who  admitted  quite  frankly  that 
It  was  •  highly  systemized  place  for  annihila- 
Uon. 

1  have  seen  skeletons  of  bodies  the  Germans 
did  not  have  time  to  bvirn  before  the  Red 
Army  swept  into  Lublin  on  July  23. 

And  I  have  seen  much  evidence  of  bone 
ash  still  in  the  furnaces  and  piled  up  beside 
them  ready  to  be  taken  to  a  nearby  field  as 
fertilizer  for  cabbages. 

I  have  been  at  Krempitskl.  10  miles  east, 
where  I  saw  three  of  the  10  opened  mass 
graves  and  looked  upon  368  partially  decom- 
posed bodies  of  men.  women,  and  children 
who  bad  been  executed  individually  in  a 
variety  of  cruel,  horrlbla  means.  In  this  for- 
est alone,  the  authorities  estimate  there  are 
more  than  300.000  bodies. 

It  Is  impossible  for  this  correspondent  to 
atate  with  certamty  how  many  persons  the 
Germans  killed  here.  Many  bodies  unques- 
tionably were  btirned  and  not  nearly  all  of 
tbf  graves  in  this  vicinity  had  been  opened 
by  f h«  time  I  visited  the  scene. 

But  I  have  been  in  a  wooden  warehouse 
at  the  camp  approximately  150  feet  long 
In  which  I  walked  across  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  shoes  spread  across  the  floor 
like  grain  in  a  half-filled  elevator. 

Here  I  saw  shoes  of  children  as  young 
as  1  year  old.  There  were  shoes  of  young 
and  old  men  or  women.  Those  I  saw  were 
all  In  bad  shape — since  the  Germans  not 
only  used  the  camp  to  exterminate  people 
but  also  as  a  means  of  obtaining  clothing 
for  the  German  people. 

I  have  questioned  a  German  officer,  Her- 
man Vogel.  42.  of  Mllheim,  who  admitted 
that  as  bead  of  the  clothing  barracks  be 
had  supervised  the  shipment  of  18  freight 
car  loads  of  clothing  to  Germany  dxiring 
a  2-month  period. 

He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  came  from  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  killed  at 
Uajdanek. 

This  is  a  place  which  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed. 

But  I  have  looked  inside  furnaces  and 
have  bandied  the  huge  steel  stretcher  on 
which  bodies  were  loaded  into  a  stove,  five 
In  each  furnace — not  unlike  the  huge  instru- 
ment by  which  bakers  remove  bread  pans 
trcir  an  oven  after  baking. 

After  inspection  of  Majdanek  I  am  now 
prepared  to  believe  any  story  of  German 
atrocities  no  matter  bow  savage,  cruel,  and 
depraved. 

I  was  given  an  opportunity  to  sit  with 
the  special  mixed  Soviet-Polish  Atrocities 
Investigation  Commission,  headed  by  Vice 
President  Wltos,  of  Poland,  and  to  question 
aix  -riTnsnsfin 

_  For  tbs  oorrespondents  the  commission's 
pRossLutor.  Cbristlana,  a  Pole,  stimmed  up 
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the  evidence  taken  by 
said  It  had  decided  that 
the  main  responsibility 
mltted    at    Majdanek 
Forest  : 

General  Glodcnlk, 
of  the  Lublin  district. 

Governor  Wendler,  of 
described  as  a  distant 
Himmler. 

Former  Governor 
district. 

Lisske,  who  had  charg  > 
tlon  camps  in  the  Lublin 

General  Weiss,  who 
Majdanek  camp. 

Company  Commander 
who  at  one  time  had 

Mussfeld.  who  was  In 
torium. 

Klopmann.  who  was 
political  department  of 

It  is  Impossible  in  the 
to  relate  the  details,  but 
it  came  from  the  lips  of 
been  a  prisoner  in 
by  the  retreating  Germi 
Staub,  31,  who  had  been 
gaging  In  black-market 
Germany. 

Despite  German  orders 
to  keep  away  from  the 
managed  to  slip  inside 
day.    He  secreted  himsell 
a  truck  loaded  with 
people  drove  up. 

Among  them  was  a 
mated  to  be  28  or  29 
oners  were  ordered  to 
and  undress.    One  womah 
enraged     MussfeM,     who 
screamed,    and    Mussfeld 
shouting,  "I  will  burn 

According  to  Staub 
attendants  to  grab  the 
arms  and  legs. 

They  then  threw  her  o: 
still  clothed  and  shoved 
oven. 

"I  heard  one  loud 
flame  and  then  she 
furnace."  Staub  said. 

According   to   several 
death  production  day  for 
vember  3.  1M3,  when  the 
a  total  of  18,000  to  20 

Majdanek  Is  located 
from  the  middle  of  Lubli^ 
from  Chelm  to  Crakow 
one  gets  a  view  of  the 
almost  Identical  with  thos^ 
lean  motion  pictures. 

The  whole  camp 
acres. 

As  we  entered  the 
at  which  we  stopped  was 
Here  Jews,  Poles.  Russtn 
resentatives   of  a  total 
entered. 

Sometimes  they  went 
room   which   was 
apertures   in   Its  roof. 
Germans  threw  In  opened 
B"    poison    gas    consist! 
crystals  which  were  a 
stance.    This  produced 

Other  prisoners  were 
of   time.     The   average, 
about  6  weeks. 
*  About  1  mile  from  the 
a  huge  crematorium  bulli 

We  were  told  It  took 
each  furnace  and  about 
for  the  bodies  to  bum 
that  this  battery  of 
of  1.900  bodies  per  day. 

This  Is  Majdanek  as  I 
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hese  Germans  bore 

the  crimes  com- 

In   Krempeltskl 


Gestapo  and  SS  chief 


he  Lublin  district, 
r  ilative  of  Ueinrich 


Zoer  ler,  of  the  Lublin 


of  all  concentra- 
distrlct. 
In  charge  of  the 


Anton    Tumann, 
chirge  of  Majdanek. 
c  large  of  the  crema- 


c4ief  of  the  German 
Lublin  district, 
pace  here  avail  bale 
here  Is  the  story  as 
i  German.  He  had 
Majc  enek  and  was  left 
ns.  He  was  Hans 
Imprisoned  for  en- 
neat  operations  in 


that  prisoners  were 

crematorium  area,  he 

brick  fence  one 

at  about  the  time 

appi-oxlmately  a  dozen 
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Polish  woman  he  esti- 

old.     The  prls- 

ali|ht  from  the  truck 

refused,  and  this 

beat     her.       She 

lost    his    temper, 

]  ou  alive." 

Mu  isfeld  then  directed 

wpman  and  bind  her 

the  Iron  stretcher 
her  body  Into  the 


scr  ;am, 


saw  her  hair 
di^Bippeared   Into   the 


'  irltnesses  the   peak 
Majdanek  was  No- 
Germans  executed 
prisoners, 
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As  one  approaches 
(^ncentration  camp 
depicted  by  Amer- 

cove^ed   an  area  of  670 
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reception  center. 
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>f   22   nationalities 
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gas  chambers  was 
of  brick. 

15  minutes  to  fill 

10  to  12  minutes 

It  was  estimated 

had  a  capacity 
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The  Passinf  of  a  Party 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT'^iday,  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Dally  Times  published  at  Ma- 
maroneck.  N.  Y.,  Monday,  August  28, 
1944,  titled  "The  Passing  of  a  Party": 

THX    PASSING    OF   A   PARTY 

Should  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be  reelected 
to  a  fourth  term  it  is  fair  to  predict  that  his 
very  success  on  the  ticket  technically  labeled 
Democratic  will  mean  the  passing  of  that 
party  as  It  has  been  known  for  generations 
to  American  voters.  For  the  forces  which  are 
most  active  in  his  behalf  and  to  whom  he  will 
owe  the  greatest  gratitude  in  event  of  victory 
at  the  November  polls  are  not  those  which 
have  made  the  Democratic  Party  as  it  has 
been  known  in  the  past,  but  others  with 
widely  different  ideologies. 

There  have  bsen  Presidential  campaigns 
before  In  American  history  wherein  all  the 
radical  and  subversive  elements  of  the  Nation 
were  lined  up  behind  one  candidate.  But 
never  before  have  we  witnessed  not  only  the 
united  support  of  one  candidate  by  such  ele- 
ments, but  an  open,  vigorous  effort  by  thesa 
same  elements  to  capture  that  party  , 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  "C.  1.  O.  and  the 
Communist-minded  leaders  of  some  organ- 
ized unions  were  the  first  to  start  the  ball 
roiling  for  a  fourth  term  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  was  equally  apparent  at  the 
recent  Democratic  National  Convention,  In 
the  backstairs  manipulation  of  the  Vies 
Presidential  nomination,  including  the  black« 
balling  of  James  F.  Byrnes,  that  these  ele- 
ments held  the  balance  cf  power  In  that 
convention.  And  it  should  be  Just  as  clear 
that  In  the  event  of  success  of  the  Roosevelt- 
Truman  ticket  on  November  7.  It  will  be 
these  same  elements  which  Will  assume  open 
control  of  what  has  now  for  152  years  been 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  oldest  continuously 
existing  political  Instrumentality  In  the 
United  States. 

Those  elements  may  best  be  visualized  as 
the  Russian-born  Sidney  Hillman,  his  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee,  the  affiliated 
Communist-controlled  American  Labor  Party, 
variegated  and  assorted  radical  groups 
friendly  to  the  principles  enunciated  by  such 
leaders  and  contributors  to  their  vast  cam- 
paign funds,  linked  with  some  three  and 
one-half  million  self-perpetuating  pay-roll 
patriots  of  the  Federal  bureaus.  Where  In 
that  group  can  be  found  Democrats  as  they 
were  known  under  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleve- 
land, Woodrow  Wilson,  or  Alfred  E.  Smith? 

These  would-be  captors  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  smart,  they  are  vigorous,  they  are 
ambitious.  Even  here  In  the  rock-ribbed  Re- 
publicanism of  Westchester  they  are  steadily 
making  their  strength  felt,  as  revealed  re- 
cently in  their  successful  union-led  demands 
for  higher  war  bonuses  and  pay  for  county 
employees  and  In  grass-roots  registration 
campaigns  for  their  potential  voters.  Make 
no  mistake  about  It,  Just  so  surely  as  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils  In  any  election, 
so  In  this  campaign  a  victory  for  the  Roose- 
velt-Truman ticket  in  November  will  spell 
the  conquest  of  the  Democratic  Party  by  tba 
elements  most  active  In  the  campaign. 
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Those  true  Democrats  who  oppose  this 
seizure  from  within  of  a  party  whose  cher- 
ished principles  have  long  been  far  different 
from  policies  now  enunciated  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  are  naturally 
timid  and  hesitant  in  such  opposition.  They 
resent  Justifiably  the  appellation  thrown  at 
them  of  "Roosevelt  haters"  and  reactionaries; 
properly  they  shy  from  charges  of  having 
selfish,  sinister  motives  and  of  seeing  night- 
mares in  the  daytime.  But  unless  they 
make  such  opposition  effective  they  will,  as 
surely  as  election  brings  a  Roosevelt-Truman 
victory,  find  their  party  has  been  taken  from 
them  and  themselves  bodily  evacuated  much 
In  the  fashion  ol  Sewell  Avery  of  Montgomery 
Ward. 

That  Is  the  issue  which  will  come  before 
honest-to-goodness  Democrats  In  this  cam- 
paign. Here  In  Westchester  we  ask  that 
such  Democrats  consider  carefully  and  most 
seriously  the  impact  upon  their  own  party 
of  success  of  this  ticket  they  are  asked  to 
support.  Is  their  duty  that  of  loyalty  to 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  or  to  the  party  which 
has  served  the  Nation  so  long  and  up  to 
now  BO  honorably,  a  party  which  through 
malignant  masquerade  and  Machiavellian 
manipulation  Is  now  summoned  to  suicide? 


The  Late  Second  Lt  William  J.  Bucklin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  KHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
In  my  hand  a  letter  that  was  written  by 
Second  Lt.  William  J.  Bucklin  and  was 
mailed  from  Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  on 
November  24,  1943.  Susan,  not  quite 
4  years  of  age,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Martineau,  of  105  High 
Service  Avenue.  North  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lieutenant  Bucklin  was  the  son  of 
Col.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Bucklin,  of  11  Leah 
Street.  North  Providence,  R.  I.  He  at- 
tended Henry  Barnard  School  and  gradu- 
ated from  Classical  High  School,  Provi- 
dence. He  was  a  member  of  North 
Providence  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts  prior  to 
entering  college. 

He  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  mechanical  engineering  from 
Rhode  Island  State  College  in  September 

1943.  At  college  he  was  a  captain  in  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  a  member  of  the  Honor  So- 
ciety, of  Scabbard  and  Blade,  and  of  the 
Newman  Club.  He  contributed  articles  to 
the  Beacon  and  the  Rhode  Island  Review, 
and  was  editor  of  the  latter  publication  in 
1943  and  wrote  the  leading  editorial  en- 
titled "On  a  Darkling  Plain"— which  was 
a  plea  for  preparation  for  the  peace  fol- 
lowing an  Allied  victory.  He  also  wrote 
an  essay  entitled  '"Let  us  see  the  Stars." 

Upon  receiving  his  commission  at 
Camp  Benning  he  was  sent  to  Camp 
McCoy.   Wis,    He   died   on   August   11, 

1944.  from  an  accidental  gunshot  wound 
received  in  hne  of  duty,  at  Camp  McCoy. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  assigned 
as  cannon  battalion  leader  to  Company 
C,  Four  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  In- 
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fantry    Regiment,    Seventy-sixth    In- 
fantry. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appoint  this 
young  man,  after  examination,  as  first 
alternate  to  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis in  1942.  He  was  certified  by  the 
academy,  but  was  subsequently  selected 
for  officers'  training,  and  upon  receiving 
his  degree  from  Rhode  Island  State  Col- 
lege went  to  Camp  Benning. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  has  given  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  to  his  country's 
cause.  Here  is  a  young  man,  on  the 
threshold  of  a  brilliant  career,  who  has 
left  us  to  go  on  to  the  Valhalla  where  all 
great  warriors  must  meet.  This  letter 
has  come  out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
It  is  a  pledge  that  the  Nation  need  have 
no  concern  for  its  destiny  when  this  next 
generation  shall  have  taken  over.  It  is  a 
promise  of  America's  future  greatness. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Dea«  Sttsan:  Although  you're  not  quite  old 
enough  to  read  these  lines  all  by  ;-cur8elf, 
much  less  understand  them.  I  am  writing  you 
a  love  letter.  It  Is  undoubtedly  your  first 
one.  and  for  that  I'm  glad. 

There  will  be  many  more  from  other  boys 
as  you  grow  older,  for  you  have  learned  from 
wise  parents  to  hold  beauty  In  yoiu-  heart. 
When  beauty  Is  in  the  heart.  It  smiles  In 
those  smiling  eyes  of  yours  and  In  your 
dimpled  chin,  and  you  spread  cheer  and  hap- 
piness to  others. 

Happiness  Is  the  only  thing  worth  striving 
for  In  this  crazy  life.  Susan,  and  that's  why 
I'm  writing  this  letter.  You  still  live  In  a 
world  which  exists  largely  In  your  own  mind, 
and  you  don't  realize  completely  what  has 
happened  to  this  world  about  you.  I'm  Just 
that  much  older  than  you  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  think  about  this  funny  ball  of  earth 
which  is  rimning  wild. 

Everyone,  as  he  grows  up,  must  find  ideals 
to  live  for.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  this  life 
is  but  a  preparation  for  a  better  life,  but  while 
on  earth,  we  must  organize  our  mortal  lives 
along  a  more  prosaic  pattern  of  Ideals.  I  tell 
you  this  because  you  have  given  me  a  great 
part  of  my  ideals,  or  at  least  you  have  crystal- 
lized them. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  war  of  four  freedoms  for 
all  mankind,  but  knowing  a  little  of  the  way 
men  are  intrinsically  selfish  and  apt  to  forget 
the  further  goal  once  an  immediate  victory  la 
won,  I  sadly  dismiss  such  world-wide  ideals 
as  futile.  And  so,  whUe  debating  why  I  am 
about  to  risk  a  thing  which  most  men  seem  to 
value  above  all  else,  I  pictured  you. 

Tou,  a  little  girl  with  a  twinkling  eye  that 
sees  nothing  but  good  on  earth,  with  a  ca- 
pacity for  unselfish  affection  that  would 
make  a  prince  of  the  meanest  pauper.  Yes, 
Susan  dear,  I  think  of  those  fragile  yet  firm 
little  hands  that  held  mine  in  a  grasp  of 
openhearted  friendship— I  think  of  a  heart 
that  offers  for  every  Joy  taken,  the  present 
of  a  thousand  in  return.  And  so  Susan,  when 
I  have  to  decide  if  I  am  going  to  fight  for 
something  worth  fighting  for,  I  think  of  you. 

Then  my  heart  feels  good,  and  clean  inside, 
for  I  am  exalted  In  believing  that  I  fight  for 
the  right  of  you  and  other  children  like  you 
to  grow  up  the  way  you  are  now — unworried, 
happy  and  without  a  care.  If  I  can  help  keep 
•you  as  you  are,  It  Is  worth  the  price. 

How  or  why  this  mess  started  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  me  now.  My  ambition  Is  to  help 
clean  it  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  more 
distant  future  may  be  a  dark  cloud,  not  yet 
a  part  of  your  life,  but  the  little  people  about 
us  can  Insure  that  rainbows  are  always  In 
the  skies.  If  they  but  learn  to  live  as  you  live. 
So  Susan  darling,  stay  in  your  happy 
Ignorance  as  long  as  you  can.    The  dreams 


3rou  dream  are  the  realest  things  In  life.  It  Is 
never  too  late  nor  Inopportune  to  have  them. 
but  to  keep  mine  real  and  vital,  I  give  them 
to  you  toehold  'till  happier  daj-s. 

Take  care  of  them  'tUl  I  come  home.    With 
love, 

Bnx. 


Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

or  NTW  JEK8ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31, 1944 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  requested  to  insert  in  the  CoNcats- 
sioNAL  Record  the  speech  made  by  Mr. 
John  B.  Napolitano.  on  August  9.  1944. 
in  which  he  seconded  the  nomination 
of  my  colleague  and  friend,  Mrs.  Clarb 
Boothe  Luce,  for  reelection  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut. 
It  follows: 

I  am  a  labor  man.  I  am  a  shop  steward  of 
Bridgeport  General  Electric  Local  203.  United 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
C.  I.  O.  My  future  Is  the  future  of  organized 
labor,  and  I  want  organized  labor  to  have  a 
real  chance  In  this  country — a  chance  to 
hold  on  to  Its  past  gains  and  to  continue 
to  progress. 

Naturally.  I  believe  organized  labor  has 
a  great  deal  at  stake  in  the  next  election, 
but  I  do  not  think  for  1  minute  that  labor's 
whole  future  Is  tied  up  In  the  present  ad- 
ministration or  In  the  Nfw  Deal, 

I  believe  that  labor's  best  chances  now  and 
always  lies  In  the  election  or  reflection  of 
Its  tested  and  proven  friends. 

Nearly  2  years  ago,  when  Clam  Booth* 
Luck  ran  for  Congress  from  the  fourth  dis- 
trict, many  honest  and  sincere  labor  men 
were  frankly  skeptical.  True,  she  had  said 
repeatedly  in  campaign  speeches  that  she 
was  a  friend  of  labor,  that  she  was  in  favor 
of  all  the  social  gains  labor  had  made  and 
that  she  hoped  some  of  these  gains,  such 
as  the  Wagner  Act,  would  be  extended  by 
becoming  part  of  the  law  of  our  own  State. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  know  and  what 
other  labor  men  asked  was:  "Is  Mrs.  Luce 
sincere  or  Is  this  Just  campaign  oratory? 
Does  she  mean  this  or  Is  she  Just  kidding 
us  along  to  pick  up  a  few  votes?  What  wUl 
she  do  when  some  an tl -labor  legislation 
comes  up  In  Congress?  Will  she  keep  ber 
word  to  us  then?" 

Well,  as  you  all  know,  Mrs.  Ltrcs  was 
elected,  and  Just  5  montlis,  almost  to  the 
day,  after  she  went  to  Congress  a  piece  of 
prime  grade  anti-labor  legislation  came  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  refer,  cf  course,  to 
the  famous  Smith-Connally  Anti-Strike  bUl. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  whole  country  seemed 
down  on  organized  labor  because  of  the  coal 
strikes.  It  was  a  time  when  many  of  labor's 
long-time  friends  were  deserting  our  catise. 

Plenty  of  pressure  was  being  put  on  Con- 
gress to  pass  this  bill,  and  plenty  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  were  yielding  to  that  pres- 
sure.  But  our  Representative,  Mrs.  Luce, 
stuck  by  her  word,  resisted  the  pressure,  and 
voted  against  the  Smlth-Connally  bill.  The 
bill  passed,  as  you  know,  and  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  When  it  came  back  to  the 
House  Mrs.  Lttck  was  paired  to  tustaln  the 
President's  veto. 
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t  gTMt  dMl  Of  oth«r  t«cUlatlon  of  lmpor> 
tasM  to  Mmt  hM  com*  befon  tb«  Screnty* 
•Iffhth  OongrMi.  For  insUno*.  Ui«r«  wm  tb« 
Ourlaon  bill  (or  etirrcat  payment  ctf  tncom* 
tea,  whkrh  ambodlad  th«  prlnciplM  of  the 
Ruml  plan.  Labor  wm  oppoMd  to  th«  CarUcn 
bill  baMUM  It  conferred  a  wlndfell  on  the 
rich  and  no  comparative  benefit  on  the  ordi- 
nary worklngman.  Again  the  preesxire  for 
jMUMjn  of  thU  bill  was  enormous,  perhaps 
nhiaij  bacauaa  tba  plan  was  not  clearly  un- 
deratood  by  the  general  public.  Again  Mrs. 
Lrca  voted  according  to  her  conscience  and 
her  campaign  pledges  by  consistently  oppos- 
ing the  Carlson  bill  with  Its  wlndl&Us. 

She  paired  against  the  Hobbs  bill,  which 
put  organlaed  labor  In  the  same  category 
as  organlaad  crime.  8be  voted  against  ap- 
propriating money  for  another  Dies  com- 
mittee witch  hunt.  She  supported  the 
Monroney  amendment  to  the  antlsubsidy 
bin.  which  would  have  linked  subsidies  to 
wage  Increases  and  made  it  neccesnry  for 
rubeldles  to  achieve  their  purpose — to  bold 
down  the  cost  of  living. 

In  her  first  term  In  Congreas  lira.  Luca 
Introduced  two  bllla  related  to  labor  and 
manpower.  They  have  been  falsely  described 
as  labor-draft  bUls,  but  they  did  not  call 
for  the  mass  conscription  of  labor.  They 
were  drawn  up  and  introduced  primarily  to 
avert  such  a  wholesale  draft  of  labor  as  was 
contemplated  In  the  Austln-Wadsworth  bill. 

The  bills  introduced  by  Mrs.  Litck  called 
for  utilization  in  the  war  effort  of  men  who 
have  not  been  drafted  for  military  service 
bficausft  of  mental  or  physical  disabilities 
and  who  continue  to  work  in  a  nonessential 
acUvlty. 

Men  in  war-eawntlal  activities,  which  In- 
cludes the  vast  majority  of  luion  men.  would 
not  have  been  affected  in  any  way  by  either 
of  thaae  bills. 

At  the  time  when  it  seemed  that  a  draft 
of  labor  was  inevitaUe.  when  even  the  Pres- 
ident called  for  one,  I  am  sure  any  labor 
man.  evan  a  Htllman  Labor  Democrat,  would 
have  much  preferred  either  of  Mrs.  Loci  a 
measures  to  the  Austin-Wadsworth  bill  for 
the  indiscriminate  conscription  of  men  and 
women  without  proper  safeguards  for  unions 
or  Individuals. 

Tes.  as  f ar  aa  labor  is  concerned,  Mrs.  LocB 
Is  a  thoroughly  tested  and  consistently  loyal 
friend.  She  is  a  much  better  friend  than, 
say.  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Prartdancy  who  voted  (or  the  Smlth-Connally 
bill  when  it  first  came  up  in  the  Senate.  She 
la  a  much  better  friend  than  Connecticut's 
New  Deal  Senator  MaLOKrr  who  voted  for  this 
bill  when  it  was  first  introduced  and  then 
toelped  to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Many  Republican  candidatea  for  Congreas 
have  aa  good  a  labor  record  aa  Mra.  Loca. 
Many  Democratic  candidates  have  a  record  of 
continued  sniping  at  labor.  Remember.  If 
the  majority  party,  the  party  In  power,  which 
qionsors  and  controls  most  of  the  legislation 
to  cocne  up  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
did  not  have  more  than  its  share  of  labor 
batara,  so  much  dlscrimlnatfH'y  legislation 
^^ould  not  possibly  have  been  reported  out  of 
committees  in  either  House.  And  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  returned  to  power,  these  same 
men  will  still  control  the  Congress  as  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  majority  members  and 
wa  wlU  certainly  have  more  legislation  de- 
signed to  hamstring  or  crush  organized  labor. 

Now  the  C.  1.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee is  pouring  money  into  congressional  dla- 
trlcta  to  defeat  Republican  candidates. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  does 
not  care  about  a  candidate's  past  record  in 
aupport  of  or  opposition  to  labor.  The  C.  I. 
O.  Political  Action  Committee  is  trying  to 
play  politics — power  politics — by  putting  sU 
o«  labor's  eggs  in  one  basket — the  very  fragile 
and  battered  basket  of  the  Roosevelt  admln- 
Mtratkm. 


Suppose  otir  aging  PreaUl  »nt  should  be  t*- 
elected    and    should    die   Vfi   office?    Sidney 


ion  Committee 
in  where  would 

int  TKVMAif.  fup- 
Antl-Strlke  blUt 
and  Introduced 
itlon?   To  tba 

»uth? 


BlUman  and  the  PoUtlcal 
would  die  with  him,  and 
labor  turn?    To  Vice  Presli 
porter  of  the  Smith-Connall 
To  the  party  which  draff 
this  and  other  anti-labor  1< 
poll-tax  boys  of  tba  solid 

I  say  that  the  Political  Action  Committee 
does  not  speak  for  organ:  Bed  labor.  I  say 
that  It  does  not  speak  evec  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  C.  I.  O.  I  say  '  hat  the  working- 
men  In  this  country  will  no  t  consent  to  being 
used  as  poker  chips  in  a  p(  )lltical  gamble  for 
power. 

Thia  oonunlttee  is  tryln  ;  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  labor  is  lost  if  EUxisevelt  loses 
the  election.  When  you  l)ok  at  the  voting 
record  of  Republican  leglsls  tors  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  you  know  that  this  Is  not 
true. 

Labor  In  this  country  li  wise  enough  and 
Informed  enough  not  to  b<  stampeded  down 
any  one-way  street.  It  fcught  far  too  long 
and  far  too  hard  for  Ita  g  tins  to  risk  them 
all  on  the  election  of  one  candidate  or  one 
party.  Its  future  is  much  i  oo  big  to  be  risked 
and  possibly  lost  with  th>  fortimes  of  one 
candidate  or  to  gratify  th<  ambitions  of  one 
man.  It  has  far  too  muci  at  stake  in  the 
free  American  form  of  govt  rnment  to  permit 
Itself  to  be  used  as  a  catept  w  by  Communists 
or  pinks  or  others  who  wutild  like  to  make 
some  drastic  changes  in  th  u  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Honest  and  sincere  Iab<ir  men  and  labor 
leaders  don't  have  to  be  tol  d  bow  to  vote  this 
year.  They  know  who  their  friends  are  and 
they  know  how  to  dis  inguish  between 
friend  and  foe  without  gsttlng  a  password 
from  any  committee.  A  tr  je  friend  of  labor, 
a  candidate  labor  should  i  nd  must  support. 
Is  the  legislator  or  offlcial  who  stuck  by  tis 
when  the  going  was  tougbc  st.  when  the  pres- 
siire  was  heaviest,  when  all  the  pull  was 
coming  from  the  other  di  ectlon.  and  when 
the  false  trlenda  were  deae  rtlng  to  the  othtf 
aide. 

That  Is  why  L  as  a  lab<»  man  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  C.  I.  O..  am  %  lad  and  proud  to 
second  the  nomination  sf  labor's  proven 
friend.  Clabx  Booths  Luc  k.  to  represent  us 
again  in  the  Seventy-nint  i  Congress. 


Resifnation  of  Hon. 
Chainnaii    of    tbe 
Democratic  GtinmittM 


Jaiiet 


few 


A.  Farley  at 
York    State 


EXTENSION  OP   tlEMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  BARRY 

or  N*W  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOnSS  Gl  REI  RESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Auirw^ 

Mr.    BARRY.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the  follow 
[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.  T 


remarks 


June  10,  1£  14 


WHT  MK.  raataT 

Although  be  personally 
tlon   save    pressure   of   other 
reasons  for  former  Postma  iter 
A.  Parley'a  realgnatlon  si 
Democratic   State   committee 
very  obscure. 

Mr.    Parley    has    alwayi 
recognition  of   the  two-t^rm 
presldenU.    He  has  never 
dent  Roosevelt  or  any  oth^r 


31.  1944 

Speaker,    under 
in  the  Rec- 
ng  editorials : 
Herald-Journal  of 
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oUtn  no  explana- 

buslness.   the 

General  James 

chalrntan  of  the 

do   not  seem 

stood    flatly    for 
precedent  for 

>elleved  that  Presl- 
single  individual 


was  Indispensable.  Be  baa  ftll,  and  svldantly 

fsala  today,  that  more  harm  might  eome  to 
the  country  aa  a  result  of  the  aaUbllahoMnt 
of  a  precedent  that  Presldanta  might  sarva 
Indefinitely,  than  from  the  leas  of  the  senrloeo 
of  any  particular  individual  of  either  party. 

Pour  years  ago.  when  ha  was  sure  that 
President  Roosevelt  Intended  to  run  for  a 
third  term,  he  resigned  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  left  Washington. 

This  year,  when  he  was  sure  that  the  Prcs« 
Ident  was  going  to  run  for  a  fourth  term,  he 
resigned  as  Bute  chairman,  evidently  burn- 
Ing  all  of  his  bridges. 

Whether  Mr.  Farley's  move  was  wise  from 
a  straight  political  standpoint  is  not  clear 
at  this  moment.  But  feeling  as  he  does,  it 
was  the  morally  honest  thing  to  do,  anyway. 
You  have  to  give  him  credit  for  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions. 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News  of  June 
10,  1M4] 

FABLXT'S  BXSICirATIOir 

The  resignation  of  Jim  Parley  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee may  signify  that  he  la  "resigned"  to 
the  prospect  of  a  fourth-term  nomination 
and  does  not  wish  to  serve  in  a  key  position  In 
the  Democratic  campaign  to  carry  New  York 
State. 

The  most  obvious  Inference  from  all  this 
Is  that  Mr.  Parley,  who  strongly  opposed  a 
third  term  and  apparently  is  even  less  enthu- 
siastic about  a  fourth  term  does  not  care  to 
engage  in  the  leaderahlp  of  the  campaign  for 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  as  would  be  ihe  logi- 
cal obligation  of  the  State  chairman. 

New  York  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
Important  battlegrounds  In  this  campaign 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  Demo- 
crats will  miss  the  skilled  and  capable  hand 
of  Jim  Farley.  Presumably  he  will  retire  to 
the  side  lines  for  this  campaign.  '^ 

(Prom  the  Munde  (Ind.)   Star  of  June  14, 
1944] 

jnC    rABLCT   B'TIPS   VBOM    POLITICS 

B'g.  kindly,  canny  James  A.  Parley,  of  New 
York,  the  man  who  won  the  1932  Democratio 
Presidential  nomination  for  Franklin  Roose- 
velt by  his  practical  and  astute  spadeworK 
with  party  leaders  from  precinct  committee- 
men to  State  chairmen  throughout  the  land, 
has  bowed  out  of  the  political  scene.  He  haa 
resigned  as  New  York  State  Democratic  chair- 
man, the  last  of  his  prominent  party  aflllia- 
tlons. 

Now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Sales  Co..  seeing  to  it  that 
"cokes"  get  to  our  fighting  men  in  all  theaters 
of  operations,  he  said  business  took  all  hia 
time  and.  therefore,  he  was  retiring  from  the 
political  post.  But  the  observers  declared 
there  was  more  to  it  than  that  and  "Big 
Jim"  was  getting  out  becatise  he  foresaw  a 
fourth-term  bid  by  the  man  he.  more  than 
any  other  person,  placed  in  the  White  House. 
His  views  are  well  established. 

"Big  Jim"  Farley,  with  the  welfare  of  the 
country  always  first  in  his  thoughts,  was 
opposed  emphatically  to  a  third  term  and  he 
Is  even  more  emphatically  opposed  to  a 
fourth.  He  just  doesn't  think  that's  the  best 
expression  of  American  self-government  and 
he  doesnt  want  to  be  connected  with  an 
effort  to  keep  one  man  at  the  helm  In  Wash- 
ington such  a  long  time,  so  the  comment 
tators  say. 

Whatever  the  basic  reasoning  In  his  resig- 
nation, the  coimtry  lost  one  of  its  most  loved, 
one  of  its  fairest  and  one  of  its  most  able 
politicians — not  only  of  this  period,  but  of 
all  its  history — when  Jim  Parley  gave  up  the 
New  York  State  chairmanship.  And  that'a 
using  the  word  "politician"  in  its  very  best 
sense — a  real  servant  to  the  cause  at  honor- 
able self-government  by  a  vast  people.  As 
national  party  chairman  and  as  Poetmaster 
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General.  Mr.  Farley  had  the  highest  esteem 
from  the  Nation.  His  has  been  a  true  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  American  scene— 
an  example  of  what  a  politician  should  be. 
All  Indiana  offers  him  a  handshake  of  good 
Will  for  the  future. 


Ballot  It  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31, 1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

BALLOT  IS  POWER 

Some  thinkers  have  said  that  Americans 
are  yet  only  half  prepared  to  b*!  responsible 
voters.  In  other  words,  on  the  average,  we 
do  not  yet  realize  the  full  mefinlng  of  our 
duty  as  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  Too  many 
of  us  think  of  our  vote  as  a  whip.  We  sur- 
mise that  should  an  officeholder  not  con- 
form tn  our  wishes,  the  vote  will  be  used  as 
a  whiplash.  The  vote  is  that  powerful,  but 
with  all  power  goes  responsibility.  When  a 
man  has  power,  if  he  uses  it  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  fellow  man,  he  do«is  not  regard 
it  as  a  whip  but  as  a  means  for  Improvement 
and  help  for  all  men  at  one  time.  Too  many 
regard  power  as  a  means  only  to  exert  for 
personal  and  selected  group  pressure  and 
let  the  rest  of  the  Nation  take  care  of  itself. 

Freedom  of  the  press  does  not  give  the 
right  to  a  man  to  be  a  continual  disturbing 
element.  In  fact,  our  Constitution  made  a 
restriction  with  extension  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press.  Those  v/ho  have  its 
power  cainot  slander  nor  lie  nor  use  mali- 
cious Intent,  Freedom  of  speech  and  press 
must  have  responsibility  or  even  that  may 
be  vicious  and  degrading. 

So  it  goes  with  the  power  to  vote.  A  per- 
son should  in  all  fairness  to  himself,  his 
community,  and  Nation,  vote  lor  the  good 
of  all  the  people  and  not  for  pei-sonal  preju- 
dice or  promotion.  He  should  ^ote  honestly 
as  he  sees  the  Issues  at  hand  imd  the  per- 
sonalities that  are  in  line  to  handle  them. 

The  ballot  is  a  olub  that  should  be  handled 
with  great  sportsmanship  and  r<;gard.  Some 
persons  may  easily  become  chronic  "agin- 
iiers"  so  deeply  obsessed  with  p-ejudlce  they 
are  removed  from  straight  thinking.  It  is 
therefore  proper  that  all  of  us  check  and 
double-check  ourselves  before  we  use  this 
power  delegated  to  each  American  citizen. 

The  privilege  to  vote  is  indeed  a  power 
issued  to  the  individual.  Privilege  carries 
,  responsibility.  We  must  get  out  of  our 
minds  the  idea  to  vote  for  punishment,  in- 
stead we  must  seek  to  vote  helpfulness  and 
Jtistlce  for  all.— Anadarko  Daily  News. 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NIW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31.  1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRfssioNAL  RicoRO,  I  includc  an  editorial 


from  the  Dally  Times  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y.,  published  in  the  issue  of  Monday, 
August  28.  1944,  titled  "The  Proof  of  the 
Pudding"; 

noor  or  thi  ptTBOTNO 

New  dealers,  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to 
foist  upon  the  States  a  "soldier  ballot"  carry- 
ing only  Federal  candidates,  and  endeavoring 
frenzledly  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  seek  to  disfranchise  those  in 
uniform,  have  sought  to  leave  the  impression 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  citizen-sol- 
dier to  get  a  1944  ballot.  Particularly,  they 
stress,  will  it  be  practically  Impossible  for  a 
soldier  serving  abroad  to  get  his  ballot  for 
this  year's  election. 

To  bring  those  vague,  nonsensical  partisan 
allegations  up  against  the  cold,  realistic  back- 
ground of  actual  fact,  we  are  quoting  here- 
with from  a  letter  written  on  August  3  of  this 
year  by  a  White  Plains  soldier  "somewhere  in 
Italy"  to  his  father: 

"The  clippings  are  interesting,  and  in- 
formative of  the  political  thought  back  in  the 
States.  The  Army  is  making  every  effort  to 
get  the  boys  registered,  through  the  war  ballot 
officer  in  each  squadron  or  company.  We 
had  to  sign  a  form  stating  that  we  received 
the  registration  blank;  whether  we  want  to 
use  It  or  not  is  up  to  us.  No  party  will  be 
able  to  say  the  Army  bungled  the 
vote.     •     •     • 

"I  Just  received  acknowledgment  from  the 
Board  of  Elections,  White  Plains,  that  they 
had  received  my  application.  It  will  be 
mailed  'on  or  about  September  7.'  So,  all 
Is  ready." 

There  Is  not  a  soldier  eligible  to  vote  in 
New  York  State,  we  are  convinced,  who  can- 
not receive  a  ballot  in  plenty  of  time  for  vot- 
ing and  returning,  provided  he  wants  to  vote. 
The  attempt  to  create  a  contrary  impression 
is  a  plain  effort  to  confuse  and  to  antagonize 
by  the  C.  I.  O.  branch  of  the  New  Deal. 


Training  of  Disabled  War  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  following  oflScial  circular  sent  out  by 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  the  matter  of  the  training  of 
disabled  war  veterans.  Particularly  do  I 
want  to  draw  attention  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  this  union  stating  that  no  vet- 
eran of  this  war  will  be  asked  to  pay  any 
initiation  fee  or  admission  fee  if  he  ap- 
plies for  membership  in  this  union. 

The  cflBcial  circular  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  follows: 
International  Asscxsation  or 

Machinists, 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  11.  1944. 
Offlcial  Circular  No.  417. 
Subject:  Training  Disabled  War  Veterans. 
To  the  Order  Everywhere.  Greetings: 

Each  veek  finds  an  increasing  number  of 
disabled  war  veterans  returning  from  the 
battle  front  who  arc  desirous  of  resuming  em- 
ployment in  industry.  These  disabled  veter- 
ans who  witnessed  some  of  their  buddies 
blown  to  bits  by  shell  shot  and  thenaselves 
under  fire  suffered  injury  must  be  afforded 
every  opportunity  to  get  the  nnest  type  of 
training  to  make  an  adequate  llvUig  for  them- 


•elves  and  famUiea.  To  Uke  any  other  poal- 
tlon  would  be  unsporumanllke  and  un- 
American.  Relegating  disabled  veterans  to 
unimportant,  poor-paying  Jobs  will  break 
their  spirit.  A  man  with  a  broken  spirit  la 
the  most  unfortunate  being  on  earth. 

Since  most  industrial  insurance  rates  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dis- 
abled persons  employed  by  a  given  concern 
we  must  insist  that  industrial  insurance 
laws  be  drastically  overhauled  so  that  the 
employer  engaging  these  disabled  veterans 
will  not  t>e  penalized  because  of  employing 
their  share  of  disabled  war  veterans  for  train- 
ing. 

This  war  has  shown  that  Industry  can  use 
handicapped  workers.  Disabled  veterans 
must  not  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap.  As 
an  evidence  of  ovu:  deep  concern  for  these 
disabled  veterans  the  executive  council  of  the 
International  Asscxlation  of  Machinists  la 
directing  all  subordinate  local  and  district 
lodges  and  the  membership  everywhere  to 
cooperate  in  every  manner  possible  with  Fed- 
eral, State.  Dominion,  provincial,  and  munic- 
ipal agencies  to  train  disabled  war  veterans 
so  these  men,  to  whom  we  civilians  owe  so 
much,  are  fitted  to  again  take  a  deserving 
place  In  American  industries  and  be  self- 
supporting. 

Each  local  and  district  lodge  is  requested  to 
create  a  veterans'  rehabUltation  commit- 
tee, such  committee  to  be  required  to  fa- 
miliarize Itself  with  the  provisions  of  ail 
laws  and  resolutions  relating  to  disabled  vet- 
erans, that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  Dominion,  provincial,  or  mu- 
nicipal governments.  Each  local  or  district 
lodge  la  requested  to  acquaint  local  draft 
boards  and  bona  fide  veterans'  organizations 
of  the  policy  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  and  our  desire  to  assist  in  the 
work  for  rehabilitating  disabled  veterans. 
By  thus  extending  our  cooperation  we  dem- 
onstrate our  consciousness  of  civilian  re- 
sponsibility and  in  a  small  way  pay  our  in- 
debtedness to  the  returning  disabled  vet- 
erans. 

Before  closing  we  believe  It  timely  and 
opportune  to  embody  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  executive  council  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  during  December 
of  1943  and  submitted  to  the  general  mem- 
bership on  January  17,  1944,  same  reading 
as  follows: 

"Resolved.  Veterans  of  the  present  war, 
not  members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  on  reentering  industry, 
to  perform  work  coming  under  the  Jtirladlc- 
tlon  of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, when  applying  for  membership  In 
our  association,  will  be  exempt  from  paying 
an  admission  fee,  providing  they  can  show 
evidence  of  honorable  discharge  from  any 
military  branch  of  the  United  States,  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  or  Newfoundland." 

Your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 

With    best    wishes,   we   remain. 
Fraternally  yoiu^. 

H.  W.  Baoww, 
/nf ernattonol  President, 
E.  C.  Davuom, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer, 


Veteraas'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF  pennstlvanta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  KUNKKIfc  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude herewith  a  revised  and  up-to-date 


r 
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»n*lyiM  9l  ruMlf  U«  Ml,  ••vtntf- 
•If lull  OoHfTitir  It  If  lM««tf  on  •  r»tf^ 
UUi  mUt  to  m«  ovif  Itntion  WNF, 
HMTUinirf,  Fn.,  en  Jun«  II.  It  !•• 
teribM  th$  UnportMit  bMlc  legliUilon 
PMm4  l»y  Um  CongrsM  ftnd  known  M 
i\M  O.  L  bill  of  rif  bU.  I  (tel  confl- 
dont  Ui»(  It  wUl  b«  mott  vftlu*ble  to 
keep  for  reference.  The  bill  had  my 
ttront  eupport  at  all  timet  and  my  vote 
upon  final  paasage.  I  am  going  to  give 
you  a  short  lummary  of  Just  what  the 
bin  does.  Obviously,  time  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  go  Into  too  great  detail;  also, 
rule*  and  retguUtlons  to  be  set  forth  In 
the  future  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion as  authorized  by  the  act  will  de- 
velop more  accurately  and  more  specifi- 
cally these  rights  and  also  the  procedure 
which  the  veteran  must  follow.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  anyone  who  reads 
this  closely  will  know.  In  general,  what 
benefits  accrue  to  him  or  her  under  this 
bin.  The  summary  follows: 
KuamuTT 

In  order  to  be  eligible  the  general  rule 
Is  that  a  man  or  woman  must  have 
served  to  the  active  forces  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Bdarlne  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  or 
any  of  their  component  parts,  during  the 
period  beginning  September  16, 1940.  and 
lasting  up  to  the  end  of  the  present  war. 
Such  person  must  have  served  for  a 
period  of  at  least  90  days,  or  have  been 
sooner  discharged  for  disability  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty..  In  addition,  he  or  she 
must  h^ve  been  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween enlistment  and  induction. 

BOanTALBATIOIf  ANO  CLAIMS 

First.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
declared  an  essential  war  agency,  and 
entitled,  second  only  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  to  priorities  on  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials. Priorities  for  materials  are  also 
given  to  any  State  Institution  built  or  to 
be  built  for  the  care  or  hospitalization  of 
veterans.  These  provisions  are  extreme- 
ly Important.  In  practical  effect  they 
mean  that  the  minute  the  war  ends,  at 
which  time  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have 
no  further  pressing  need  for  supplies, 
then  the  veterans'  hoepitals  will  have 
first  call  on  the  goods  on  hand.  Until 
that  time  they  will  have  second  call. 

Second.  The  bill  orders  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Board  of 
Hospitalization  to  provide  additional  nec- 
essary hospital  facilities  and  authorizes 
arrangements  for  the  mutual  use  of  hos- 
pitals, and  so  forth,  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  For  this  purpose  it  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $500,000,000.  These 
hospitals  will  care  for  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities nonservlce  connected  as  well  as 
those  Incurred  In  service. 

Third.  Personnel  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration may  be  placed  In  Army  and 
Navy  discharge  centers,  and  so  forth,  to 
adjudicate  disability  claims  and  to  give 
advice  as  to  their  rights  and  benefits  to 
all  servicemen  about  to  be  discharged. 
It  forbids  the  discharge  of  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  until  a  substantial 
part  of  their  pay  is  ready  or.  If  disabled, 
•nta  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  filing  claims  for  benefits  pro- 
vidwL 


ThfM  two  rv^uirrau  nu  iff  otlrtmolr 


fMidMlofnootf- 
wM  oAusid  br 

tbo  vttoran  moro 

To  M  no  dot roo  this  has 
1 1«  cumulative  of  • 


holpful.  Atonstimoo 
lOM  iroublo  and  frio 
hMty  roloMOi,  looyinfl 

^  Imoa  fOHMdlod  by 

forts  of  individual  Cofkretsmen.  includ< 
Ing  myself,  through  tb  exertion  of  preS' 
suro  on  the  War  and  I  avy  Departments, 
thereby  secunni  this  ictlon  from  tboso 
departments  of  their  o  m  accord 


Fourth.  A  further 
recognized   veterans' 


disuse  states  that 
issoclations   shall 


plnce  representatives  tjt  the  various  dis- 
charge centers  to  aid 
to  be  released.    The 
the  V.  F.  W..  the  D. 
similar  patriotic  organizations  are  ad 
mlrably  equipped  to  qo  this.    They  are 
eager  and  anxious  so 
been  doing  this  job. 
even  greater  help  In  t  le  future  than  in 
the  past  to  the  vetert  ns  about  to  leave 
the  service  and  reente  •  civilian  life 

Fifth.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards 
In  respect  to  various  atatements  against 
his  own  interest,  and   irith  respect  to  re 
view  of  Irregxilar  dlsc|iarges. 


servicemen  about 
lUnerican  Legion, 
A.  v.,  and  other 


0  do.    They  have 
J  hey  can  now  be  of 


DUCATI  }N 


First.  It  extends  the 
education  for  service! 
ties  to  those  who  serve<  ( 
of  September  16,  1944. 
1941. 

Second.  All  veterani 
was  interrupted  or  intei  f  ered  with  by  rea- 
son of  their  entrance  li  ito  the  service  will 
be  eligible  for  1  year's 
school  or  institution  <if  his  own  choice 
and  in  any  subject  or  s  jbjects  desired  for 
which  he  or  she  Is  fitu  d.  He  must  start 
the  course  not  later  t  lan  2  years  after 


right  of  vocational 

incurred  disabill- 

during  the  period 

to  December  6, 

whose  education 


discharge  or  the 
war,  whichever  Is 


either  the  date  of  hlj 
termination  of  the 
later. 

In  order  to  make  these  opportunities 
widely  available,  it  is  s  ipulated  that  any- 
one who  is  under  25  3  ears  of  age  at  the 
time  he  or  she  enteret  the  service  "shall 
be  deemed  to  have  had  his  education  or 
training  Impeded  or  delayed."  This 
means  that  if  the  vet  ran  was  under  25 
when  Inducted,  then  1  he  solid  presump- 
tion wlU  be  that  thi  did  cut  into  his 
education,  whether  or  not  he  was  in  fact 
going  to  school  or  to  <  ollege  at  the  time. 
If  he  is  over  25,  the  1  he  or  she  must 
show  that  his  educa  ;lon  actually  was 
interrupted. 

Third.  Every  Vetera  q  can  have  a  year 
refresher  course.  Eve  ry  person  who  has 
served  90  days  is  enti  led  to  a  refresher 
or  retraining  course  lot  in  excess  of  1 
year.  This  is  entirely  Irrespective  of  age 
and  all  veterans  have  to  do  is  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  the  reqiiired  ti  me. 

Fourth.  The  Vetera  a  may  select  any 
approved  educational  institution  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  v  hether  he  resides 
there  or  not.  An  educ  sitlonal  or  training 
institution  Is  defined  o  Include  all  pub- 
lic or  private,  elemen  ;ary  or  secondary 
schools,  business  schwls  and  colleges, 
scientific  and  techniciJ  institutions,  vo- 
cational schools.  Junior  colleges,  teach- 
ers' colleges,  and  so  fo  "th,  and  also  tech- 
nical training -on-thc -Job  schools.  It 
amoimts  to  complete   reedom  of  choice. 

Also,  an  employed  veteran  may  take 
part-time  study  unde*  certain  rules. 


Fifth.  Th«  trfttninf  shAlt  bo  f or  •  pt> 
hod  of  not  to  Mooed  1  ynr,  bui  II  mtf 
bo  txtondod  for  anothor  I  ynn,  OMopI 
In  rospeet  to  refre«hor  or  rotrtlnlni 
courses.  In  brief,  the  requirement  for 
getting  the  additional  years  Is  that  the 
student  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  college  or  school 
at  which  he  is  studying.  However,  the 
greatest  length  of  time  which  anyone  can 
spend  in  college  will  be  the  length  of  his 
or  her  service  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  before  the  termination  of  the  war, 
excluding  the  time  spent  in  completed 
courses  In  the  Army  and  Navy  college  and 
school  training  programs,  as  modified  by 
the  following  paragraph: 

Anyone  who  has  spent  90  days  in  the 
armed  services  (excluding  time  spent  in 
completed  Army  and  Navy  college-train- 
ing programs)  is  entitled  to  1  year's  edu- 
cation. If  the  veteran  has  been  in  the 
services  for  90  days  or  more,  then  he  Is 
also  entitled  to  Government-provided 
education  equivalent  to  the  full  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  in  the  Army.  This 
is  In  addition  to  the  1  year.  For  example, 
Private  John  Doe  has  spent  1  year  in  the 
Army.  He  is  entitled  to  1  year's  educa- 
tion in  retimi  for  his  first  3  months' 
service.  Assuming  be  has  satisfactorily 
passed  his  course,  then  he  is  entitled  to 
12  months  additional  over  and  above  the 
year  awarded  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  first 
90  days'  service.  This  12  months  is  to 
compensate  him  for  his  entire  period  of 
service  and  the  first  3  months  counts  as 
part  of  this  time  of  service.  Note  that 
the  original  3  months  counts  as  part  of 
this  time  of  service.  Note  that  the  origi- 
nal 3  months'  period  counts  double: 

(a)  It  entitles  him  to  1  year's  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  It  counts  as  part  of  his  full  time 
spent  in  the  service  in  computing  the 
amount  of  Government  education  which 
will  be  given  to  him. 

Thus  Private  John  Doe  may  receive  2 
full  years'  education  in  return  for  1  year's 
service.  If  John  Doe  has  spent  3  years 
in  the  service,  then  he  can  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  1.  e.,  4  years'  education.  If 
he  has  spent  6  years  in  the  service,  he 
still  can  only  secure  4  years'  education 
because  that  is  the  top  limit. 

Sixth.  The  Administrator  pays  the  in- 
stitution the  tuition  and  also  the  labora- 
tory, library,  health,  infirmary,  and  simi- 
lar fees.  The  Administrator  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment.  How- 
ever the  total  of  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year. 

While  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
or  training  the  veteran  will  also  be  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
if  without  a  dependent,  or  $75  per  month 
if  he  has  a  dependent.  Any  sums  paid  to 
the  veteran  in  apprentice  schools,  and  so 
forth,  for  work  done  will  be  proportion- 
ately deducted. 

Seventh.  It  takes  time  to  get  this  pro- 
gram Into  full  operation.  However,  to 
enable  the  educational  features  to  get 
under  way  at  once  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  pre- 
pared a  form  called  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Rehabilitation  Form  1950.  This 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington,  or  any  of 
Its  regional  offices,  from  veterans'  organ- 
izations, or  you  can  get  one  through  my 
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ofRf e.  When  filled  out  this  form  mty  bo 
filed  with  the  Veterans'  Ailmlnistrailon 
or  with  the  school  or  cotleie  which  tho 
veteran  wishes  i  >  attend, 

Many  boys  and  girls  already  discharged 
want  to  enter  school  this  fall,  They  can 
do  so  if  they  fill  out  and  file  Form  1060 
now.  The  Veterans'  Administration  will 
later  notify  you  when  it  aiTproves  your 
application.  You  can  matriculate  with- 
out awaiting  this  notification,  but  the 
Government  will  not  pay  your  expenses 
or  allowance  until  it  has  pas.sed  on  your 
eligibility.  But  if  you  and  the  school  or 
college  are  satisfied  that  you  are  eligible, 
you  can  go  ahead  now  and  be  reasonably 
certain  that  your  application  will  be  ap- 
proved in  due  course. 

LOANS 

Any  eligible  veteran  within  2  years  after 
separation  from  the  service  or  2  years 
after  termination  of  the  uar,  whichever 
is  later,  may  apply  for  a  guarantee  by  the 
Administrator  of  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  loan  or  loans  for  specified  purposes, 
provided  that  the  aggregate  amount 
guaranteed  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  For 
example,  if  the  veteran  borrows  $5,000  or 
$10,000  he  will  get  only  $2,000  guaranteed. 
If  he  borrows  $3,000,  then  he  will  have 
only  $1,500  guaranteed— 50  percent  of 
$3,000. 

Interest  on  the  guaranteed  part  of  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  This  gives 
the  veteran  more  chance  to  get  started. 
The  loans  shall  run  for  not  more  than  20 
years  at  not  to  exceed  4-percent  interest. 
The  loans  to  be  guaranteed  may  be  made 
by  private  persons,  firms,  or  corporations, 
or  by  governmental  agencies  and  govern- 
mental corporations.  In  connection  with 
governmental  loans,  there  are  certain 
other  liberalizing  features. 

Second.  The  specified  purposes  for 
which  loans  can  be  made  are:  (a)  The 
purchase  or  construction  of  homes,  or 
repairs  to  them  or  to  pay  delinquent 
taxCT  on  a  home;  (b)  The  purchase  of  a 
farm,  farm  equipment,  livestock,  and  for 
repairs  on  farms;  (c)  the  purchase  of  a 
business,  business  property,  business 
equipment,  to  be  used  in  a  gainful  occu- 
pation. I  hope  that  this  will  start  many 
veterans  on  the  road  to  becoming  suc- 
cessful small -business  men  and  to  a  re- 
vival of  small  business  in  this  country. 

The  loans  must  be  approved  and  the 
act  sets  out  the  broad  standards  to  gov- 
ern the  Veterans'  Administrator  in  his 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  to  approve. 
In  general,  they  are  the  same  that  any 
lending  institution  would  apply:  (a)  That 
the  proceeds  be  used  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested; (b)  that  the  property  will  be 
useful  and  necessary;  (c)  that  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  veteran  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  proposes  to 
pursue  such  occupation  are  such  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  he 
will  succeed;  and  (d)  that  the  price  paid 
does  not  exceed  a  reasonable  normal  value 
as  determined  by  proper  appraisal. 

In  the  case  of  homes,  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  payments  must  bear  a  prop- 
er relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses. 

EMPLOTMENT 

The  reemployment  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  now  in  ef- 


fect. A  VftfrAnf*  employment  repre* 
lentatlvo,  who  ehall  be  a  veteran,  Is  at* 
taohed  to  the  United  ttAtoi  Employment 
•ervlee  In  eaoh  fUto.  Ko  wUl  help  to 
get  jobe,  give  Information,  and  so  forth, 
This  is  substantially  what  Bill  Ilgenfrits 
is  now  doing  so  well  in  Pennsylvania  at 
present,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
veteran  has  other  employment  rights  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Act  and  other 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress. 

UAOJUSTMSMT   AIXOWAMatS 

First.  Eligible  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  under  cer- 
tain conditions  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks  within  a  5-year 
period  Immediately  following  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities.  The  unemploy- 
ment must  begin  within  2  years  after 
discharge  or  the  end  of  the  war.  which- 
ever is  later.  A  proportionate  amount 
may  be  paid  to  the  partially  employed 
who  receive  less  than  the  $20  allowance 
per  week  given  by  the  act  plus  $3.  that 
is,  $23. 

The  allowance  for  a  week  will  be  $20 
less  that  part  of  the  wages  payable  to 
the  partially  unemployed  for  such  week 
which  is  in  excess  of  $3 — figured  to  the 
nearest  highest  multiple  of  $1  where  it 
does  not  come  out  even.  Thus,  if  the 
veteran  is  earning  $10,  you  subtract  $3 
from  the  $10,  leaving  $7.  You  then  sub- 
tract the  $7  from  the  $20,  and  his  weekly 
pajmient  for  readjustment  would  be  $13. 
Stated  conversely,  it  is  $23  per  week  less 
the  amount  earned  in  partial  employ- 
ment during  the  week. 

Second.  A  claimant  will  be  disqualified 
if  he  or  she  leaves  suitable  work  volun- 
tarily or  is  discharged  for  misconduct; 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  accept  suitable  work 
when  offered  to  him  or  her  or  refuses  to 
attend  an  available  free  training  course; 
and  also  in  certain  cases  where  work 
stoppages  are  caused  by  labor  disputes, 
but  only  if  he  or  she  is  participating 
therein. 

Third.  Provision  is  made  for  self- 
employed  veterans  engaged  in  a  trade, 
business,  profession,  and  so  forth.  If 
his  net  earnings  have  been  less  than  $100 
in  the  previous  calendar  month,  he  can 
receive  the  difference  between  $100  and 
his  net  earnings  for  such  month.  This 
provision  is  not  in  our  social  security  law 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  an  innovation 
in  our  law.  It  should  enable  enterpris- 
ing veterans  to  become  self-employed. 

Fourth.  Those  unemployed  prior  to 
September  4.  1944,  are  not  eligible  for 
any  payments.  On  and  after  September  4 
those  who  are  either  unemployed  or  par- 
tially unemployed  can  make  application 
and  their  payments  should  start  shortly. 
Any  unemployed  or  partially  unemployed 
veteran  can  file  at  the  State  Employment 
Office,  or,  if  he  is  a  railroad  man,  at  the 
Railroad  Employment  Office. 

Fifth.  Where  a  claimant  receives  other 
Federal  or  State  benefit,  a  proportionate 
adjustment  is  made  in  his  allowance. 
Also,  veterans  who  have  rights  under  two 
or  more  different  sections  of  this  act  can 
only  receive  the  fair  and  proportionate 
amount. 

PKNALTXXS 

Anyone  receiving  any  money  under  this 
title  with  Intent  to  defraud  shall  be  pun- 


Mfhod  by  « fine  of  11,000  or  Imorisonment 
of  not  more  than  I  yeftr  or  both.  Tho 
MMne  penalty  applies  (0  anyone  making  * 
false  statement  or  mtsrepresenuiilon. 
Anyone  knowingly  accepting  an  allow- 
ance to  which  he  le  not  entitled  ihall  bo 
ineligible  to  receive  any  further  allow- 
ance of  any  kind  under  this  title.  As  to 
other  fraudulent  claims  under  this  act 
the  general  penal  statutes  will  be  appli- 
cable. 

MtSCBLLAWBOUS 

This  simunary  includes  only  the  O.  I. 
bill  of  righU.  The  Congress  has  passed 
other  laws  of  benefit  to  veterans.  These 
include  muster-out  payments,  national 
life  Insurance,  dependency  benefits,  ma- 
ternity care,  death  gratuity,  and  others. 
Anyone  in  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  and 
Lebanon  Counties  can  get  Information  on 
where  and  how  to  apply  for  these  benefits 
by  getting  in  touch  with  my  office. 

Important:  The  Selective  Service  Act 
gives  the  veteran  certain  rights  to  his 
old  Job  under  certain  rules  and  regula- 
tions. In  this  connection  be  sure  to  re- 
member that  the  act  requires  the  veteran 
to  make  application  for  reemployment 
within  40  days  after  he  is  relieved  from 
training  and  service.  Complying  with 
this  is  essential  if  the  veteran  is  to  retsdn 
his  reemployment  rights  with  his  em- 
ployer. Keep  this  in  mind  and  do  not 
permit  this  valuable  right  to  lapse. 

Many  veterans,  or  their  families,  will 
want  additional  information  on  various 
parts  of  this  program.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  source  of  all 
authoritative  rulings  on  this  and  similar 
veterans'  laws.  If  anyone  feels  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  have  me  get  in  touch 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  be- 
half of  himself  or  others.  Just  write  your 
Congressman,  John  C.  KuirKXL,  at  either 
459  Old  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  or  to  20  South  River  Street, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  If  you  prefer,  telephone 
me  at  4-3356  on  the  Harrisburg  ex- 
change. If  I  am  not  there,  my  secretary. 
Mrs.  Richings.  will  take  your  message  and 
forward  it  on  to  me  or  arrange  an  ap- 
pointment. She  may  very  probably  be 
able  to  help  you,  herself.  Both  Mrs. 
Richings  in  Harrisburg  and  Miss  Garney 
in  Washington  have  had  much  experience 
in  this  work.  All  three  of  us  find  it  a 
real  and  great  pleasure  to  do  anything 
possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
services  and  for  their  loved  ones  back 
home. 


Faiiey  Steps  Down 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  MSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  21.  1944 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizens- 
Advertiser  of  June  10,  1944,  titled  "Far- 
ley Steps  Down." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRICSSIONAL  RECORD 


rAsunr  axif*  down 

Tbe  rMlgBMk»  at  Jamas  A.  Farley  am  chair- 
man of  Um  n— niTitlr  State  Committee 
fesli^i  U>  *  Clow  a  14-y«ar  term  which  In- 
dttSad  eonapletioas  potittf^'  succeaa  for  the 
X>emocrats  not  only  In  tbe  State  but  also  in 
tbe  Nation. 

As  campaign  manager  for  Pranklln  D. 
elt  in  1833  and  1934.  Mr.  Parley  saw 
candidate  elected  by  huge  electoral  ma- 
jorities, the  adverse  vote  In  1936  being  con- 
fined, aa  he  predicted,  to  only  two  Sutes. 
Maine  and  Vermont.  Opposed  to  a  third 
term.  and.  for  the  same  reasons,  to  a  foxirth. 
Mr.  Parley  In  1940  banded  over  tbe  chalr- 
BuuMblp  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
Bklttee  to  Xdward  J.  Flynn.  confining  himself 
to  State  actlTlUes. 

Until  Thomas  ■.  Dewey  upset  the  apple- 
cart In  1943.  the  Democrats  had  been  con- 
•iatently  victorious  In  New  York  Stats  since 
tbs  mid-twentles.  Por  nearly  two  decades  AI 
emltb.  PranlUtn  D.  Rooserelt.  and  Herbert 
Liebman  monopolised  the  governorship;  but 
when  Mr.  Parley  choss  to  back  John  J  Ben- 
nett, a  candidate  unacceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party,  the  solid  front  was  cracked. 

Press  and  radio  commentators  are  trying 
to  read  motlvss  into  Mr.  Parley's  resigna- 
tion. They  are  not  satisfied  with  tbe  state- 
wmnt  that  be  can  no  longer  devote  the  time 
for  proper  conduct  of  tbs  Stats  of- 
4arlng  an  important  Prssldentlal  year. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Parley  did  not  favor  brsak- 
Inf  tfac  two-term  tradition,  they  Jump  to 
conclusion  thst  he  will  oppose  President 
ilt'B  renomlnatlon  In  tbs  eonvantlon. 
Tbat  Is  a  risky  guass. 

Mr.  Parley  ic  fundamentally  a  party  man. 
B«  U  also  a  realist.  In  1940.  after  regU- 
terlng  objections  to  a  third  term,  bs  turned 
to  support  Roosevelt  following  tbe  nomina- 
tion. This  year  it  Is  practically  a  certainty 
that  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot.  If  Parley  decides  to  make  a 
ftftttc  gestufc  and  enter  into  an  open  nght 
■CatBCt  PrMMent  Roosevelt's  renomlnatlon 
fbr  a  fourth  term.  It  will  be  a  deiMu-ture  from 
bis  usual  procedure.  He  Is  not  in  tbe  habit 
of  disturbing  party  unity  when  nothing  is 
to  be  gained  from  it. 

Both  friends  and  adversaries  will  grant 
that  James  A.  Parley  has  been  the  ablest 
strategist  which  either  party  has  produced 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  there 
was  more  In  his  success  than  strategy.  There 
was  affability  amounting  to  genius.  He  made 
every  new  acquaintance  feel  that  he  was  an 
Intimate  friend.  He  signed  more  personal 
letters  and  autographed  more  pictures  than 
a  dozen  men  m  bis  position  usually  do. 
And  it  wasn't  Just  the  big  shots  on  whom 
his  genial  ^mlle  was  turned.  The  humblest 
party  worker  basked  in  tbe  rays  of  bis  warm 
personality:  and  when  Parley  started  in 
calling  each  by  bis  first  name,  it  was  only 
natural  to  answer  with  "Jim." 

The  secret  of  Parley's  success  was  this 
combination  of  the  old-time  politician  who 
knew  everybody  with  the  technique  of  mod- 
ern organizational  methods.  Jim  was  about 
tbe  best  fence-builder  any  party  ever  had. 
The  trouble  with  Parley  is  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today  fences  are  superfluoiis. 


Let  Ut  Derelop  Oar  laUuid  Waterwayi 

EXTENSION  OP  REAIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


IM  TBS  HOUSI  OP  RSPRSSBITATXW 

Thursday.  August  St.  1944 

Ur.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
BulMloa  granted  mc  to  extend  my  remarka 


in  the  RscoM.  I  am  insetting  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Cong -ess  at  New 
Orleans.  La.,  on  July  27.  1H4. 
It  reads  as  follows: 
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hell 
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Mr.  Rawkin.  Mr.  Chairman. 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
lleve  it  was  Confucius,  the 
philosopher,  who  once  said 
speeches  short  if  you  want 
remembered.  I  shall  try  to 
advice  today. 

You  may  t>e,  by  my  remarka 
wa3  by  a  proposed  bill  to  tax 
fellow  said  that  if  they  put  a 
bachelors  that  would  make 
tlien  he  said  they  would  live 
an  old  bachelor  from  the 
said.  "Well,  they  wouldn't  live 
would  Just  seem  longer."    ( 

I  hope  my  remarks  today 
longer  than  they  really  are. 

I  have  no  speech  cut  and 
occasion.    However,  I  am 
time  I  am  through  you  will  all 
dry  enough. 

I  am  for  the  development 
waterways—our    entire 
from  the  source  down — as  weU 
into  which  they  flow.    The 
wealth  in  America,  outside 
which  we  live,  are  these  gold 
dram  our  soil,  provide 
and  furnish  us  highways  of 
believe  in  using  tbe  water  to 
first,  the  stock  ssoond.  and 
generate  hydroelectric  power 
for  navigation  purposes. 

I  have  consistently 
ever  since  I  have  been  In 

As  co-author  of  the  bill 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  I 
policy  more  than  10  years  ago 
on    the    Columbia    River,    a 
stream.     The  results  have 
fled  my  contentions. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  wrought 
velopment  of  ancient  or 
repest  that.     The  T.  V.  A 
greatest  development  of 
times.      We  have  not  only 
water  transportation  highway 
650  miles  on  the  Tennessee 
up  with  the  great  Mississippi 
but  we  have  controlled  the 
stream,  we  have  conserved  t 
today    generating     12.000.1 
hours  of  electricity  a  year  on 
and  its  tributaries. 

To   let  you  know  what 
power  generated  at  Muscle 
ceeds  the  combined  physical 
of  the  slaves  freed  by  the 
the   12.000.000,000  kilowatt 
by  the  T.  V  A.  every  year  equips 
of   40.000.000   men    working 
300  days  a  year.     Electricity 
servant  mankind  has  ever 
only  one  the   man   or  woma^ 
means  can  afford. 

I  have  been  referred  to  as 
rural  electriflcatlon.    I  do  noi 
Impeachment.      I    began    thli 
rural  electrification  more  thai 
and  today,  as  a  result  of  those 
in  by  some  of  my  edleagues 
today  and  by  some  who  have 
to  the  Great  Beyond,  there 
1.000.000  farm  homes  tonight 
benefiu  of  electricity,  taking 
thing  we  have  in  tbe  city 
and  the  city  taxes.    More 
homes  are  enjoying  those  bles 
believe  me,  when  this  wsr  Is 
terials  are  agam  made  availably 
to  continue  the  drive  tmtu 
all 

There  la  another  thing  that 
should  be  used  for,  and  tbat 
fense.    X  have  always  been 
tbe  OuU  coast  waa  not  better 
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that  reason.  I  am  supporting  this  deep-water 
route  into  New  Orleans,  and  also  to  Gulfport 
and  Mobile  and  other  pointo  along  the  Gulf 
coast.  I  am  not  willing  to  depend  on  the 
goodwill  of  foreign  politicians  for  our  pro- 
tection after  this  war.  I  am  not  looking  for 
the  millennium.  But  when  the  war  is  over, 
we  want  an  Air  Force  and  a  Navy  second  to 
none,  to  protect  our  country  and  to  help 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  one  great  bottleneck  In  our  inland 
waterway  system  that  Is  costing  vis  tmtold 
millions.  If  not  billions,  of  dollars,  that  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about  today,  and  that  Is 
the  swift  current  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  other  day  we  were  discussing  this  slack 
water  route  up  the  Tomblgbee  and  Into  the 
Tennessee  River,  when  General  Robbins,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  who  has  ever  been  on  tbe 
Board  of  Army  Engineers,  and  now  AsslsUnt 
Chief,  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  brief  outline  of  the 
situation.  Prom  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  and 
across  to  Mobile,  and  up  the  Tomblgbee  to 
the  Tennessee,  thence  downstream  to  Cairo 
is  a  distance  of  1,768  miles.  Of  that  1,768 
miles.  1.131  miles  of  It  Is  downstream.  Prac- 
tically two-thirds  of  the  dlsUnce  is  down- 
stream and  the  rest  is  In  slack  water.  Gen- 
eral Robbins  said  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee: 

"If  we  came  up  here  and  submitted  a  re- 
port recommending  a  project  for  slack  water 
on  the  Mississippi  between  Cairo  and  New 
Orleans,  by  building  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Mississippi  River  Itself,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $66,000,000.  I  think  you  would  all  Uke  off 
your  hats  and  cheer. 

"This  alternate  route  on  the  Tomblgbee 
we  are  recommending  amounts  to  tbe  same 
thing,  only  the  locks  and  dams  are  to  be 
built  on  the  Tomblgbee  instead  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. There  is  no  greater  tangible  saving 
than  that  which  will  accrue  from  us.  of  the 
Teiuieesee-Tomblgrbee  route  Instesd  of  the 
Mississippi  for  the  upstream  traffic." 

This  would  provide  a  slack-water  route  up 
to  the  Tennessee  and  a  downstream  route 
from  there  to  Cairo,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  downstream  route  on  the  swift 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  for 
the  downstream  trafllc.  It  can  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  counterclockwise  route  using  the 
Mississippi  route  downstream,  then  along  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  to  Mobile,  thence  by 
way  of  the  Tomblgbee  up  this  slack-water 
route  to  the  Tennessee  River,  and  thence 
down  the  Tennessee  and  the  Ohio  to  Cairo. 

I  want  everyone  here  to  take  note  of  this, 
because  It  involves  everybody  in  what  we  call 
the  Mississippi  Valley  area,  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  from  the  Alle- 
ghenles  to  the  Rockies.  When  I  say  that 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  slighting 
rivers  elsewhere,  because  I  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Columbia  River  system,  and  every  other  river, 
when  It  came  to  developing  bydroelectrlo 
power  and  all  of  the  other  facilitlee  those 
streams  afford. 

Now,  let's  see  what  this  means  to  you. 
One  of  the  Army  engineers  prepared  these 
figures  for  me,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  them. 
An  8-barge  load — that  Is,  a  tow  and  8 
barges — with  an  average  of  8.600-ton  load, 
going  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  fighting 
the  swift  current  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
woiild  spend  for  fuel  alone  $6,273.  Going 
the  other  way  or  through  tbe  Tomblgbee- 
Tenn«'esee  coimter-clockwise  route,  the  same 
tow,  witb  tbe  same  load,  would  spend  for 
fuel  and  lockage  i3J68.  or  a  raving  of 
$2,405  If  it  were  going  to  Paducah  or 
to  any  point  on  tbe  upper  Ohio,  the  sav- 
ing would  be  $3 JOS.  Every  barge  load  tbat 
comes  down  has  to  go  back.  Sucb  a  barge 
load  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa ,  or  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or  Wheeling,  W  Va .  Chi- 
cago. St.  Louis,  cr  Cairo.  St  Paul  or  Minne- 
apolis, or  from  Kansas  City.  Omaha,  or  Sioux 
City,  bringing  us  everything  from  machinery 
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product  at  Plttsbtirgh  to  wheat  and  com  and 
beef  products  from  Iowa  or  Nebraska — every 
single  one  of  them  on  the  return  trip  would 
save?  an  average  of  $2,500. 

That  would  mean  that  traffic  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  double  and  treble  and  quin- 
tuple in  a  few  years.  It  would  not  take  any 
traific  away  from  New  Orleans,  but  it  would 
far  more  than  double  the  traffic  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  at  the  same  time  it  wctild  save 
untold  millions  of  dollars  to  the  shippers  up 
and  down  these  streams. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  project  would  pay 
for  Itself  in  less  than  3  years. 

If  such  a  barge  load  were  going  up  into  the 
Tennessee  River,  where  we  have  that  great 
wealth  of  raw  materials,  and  where  you  are 
going  to  get  your  finished  aluminum  for  prob- 
ably a  century  to  come,  going  from  New 
Orleans  to  any  point  on  the  upper  Tennessee, 
It  would  save  $4,507.  Going  from  Mobile  to 
Cairo,  the  saving  would  be  $3,270  a  trip.  But 
if  it  were  going  from  Mobile  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  it  would  save  $5,392  on  every 
such  load.  Going  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Warrior  River — and  that  includes  Birming- 
ham—to  Cairo,  the  saving  would  be  $5,448. 
If  it  were  going  to  Paducah— and  that  means 
to  Pittsburgh,  Louuville,  Cincinnati,  or 
Wbeellng.  tbe  saving  would  be  $5,847.  But 
If  it  were  going  from  Mobile  into  tbe  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  that  great  area  now  being  so 
rajfidly  developed  and  in  which  we  are  pro- 
ducing so  much  of  war  materials,  the  saving 
would  amount  to  $7,561  a  trip. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  It  would 
bring  the  cost  of  such  transportation  down 
tremendously.  It  Is  the  greatest  project  of  Its 
kind  on  earth,  and  the  only  one  left  where 
you  can  transfer  the  trafBc  from  one  major 
watershed  to  another  with  so  much  ease,  at 
BO  little  expense,  and  with  such  tremendous 
savings  in  transportation  cost  and  distances. 
The  only  parallel  is  the  connection  between 
the  Don  and  Volga  Rivers,  that  has  saved  the 
Russians  in  this  war. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  the 
greatest  project  of  its  kind  ever  proposed. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  will 
say  that  the  Army  engineers  investigated 
this  project  and  turned  It  down  a  number 
of  years  ago.  Of  course  they  did;  for  until 
we  built  the  dams  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
there  was  no  outlet.  We  had  no  9-fo6t 
channel  to  the  Tennessee  River.  We  would 
have  been  going  into  a  dead  end.  Besides, 
at  that  time  we  would  have  had  to  have 
lifts  going  up  from  the  Tennessee,  as  well 
as  up  from  the  Tomblgbee,  without  any 
water  supply  at  the  summit  with  which  to 
operate  the  locks. 

But  when  we  built  the  Pickwick  Dam 
on  the  Tennessee  River,  just  below  where  this 
project  joins  the  Tennessee,  we  raised  the 
water  level  55  feet  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Creek,  and  that  enabled  the  Army  Engineers 
to  cut  through  the  sand  ridge  separating 
the  2  watersheds  and  placed  the  summit 
of  the  project  In  the  Tennessee  River— in 
Pickwick  Lake, 

It  makes  a  perfect  set-up.  Oh.  but  they 
went  down  the  Tomblgbee  and  said,  "John 
Rankin  is  going  to  fiood  you  to  death!" 
Which,  of  course,  was  pure  nonsense!  The 
only  water  turned  from  the  Tennessee  will  be 
Just  enough  to  run  the  first  lock.  Any  of 
you  who  have  been  through  the  Panama 
Canal  will  recall  that  It  Is  86  feet  above  sea 
level.  We  couldn't  operate  those  locks  with 
see  level  water.  We  had  to  dam  the  Chagres 
River  and  turn  It  Into  Gatun  Lake.  The  only 
water  turned  into  the  canal  is  just  enotigh 
to  run  the  locks.  That  U  what  we  did  there, 
and  that  is  what  we  propose  to  do  here. 

They  continue  to  try  to  alarm  the  people 
of  Tennessee  by  telling  them  that  it  would 
produce  a  water  scarcity  on  that  stream. 
The  truth  is  that  It  wouldn't  let  enough 
water  out  of  the  Tennessee  for  you  to  dis- 
cover It.  It  probably  wouldn't  lower  the 
water  level  on  Pickwick  Lake  one-half  of  an 


Inch  if  you  ran  a  barge  through  there  every 
hoiu". 

We  are  not  building  Just  for  todayl  We 
are  not  preparing  Just  for  tomorrow!  But 
this  is  a  project  that  will  last  for  a  thous- 
and years.  That  Is  what  we  are  building  for. 
When  oiu"  boys  come  home  from  this  war. 
It  will  furnish  employment  for  five  or  six 
thotisand  of  them  for  about  six  or  seven 
years.  We  want  something  for  these  young 
men  to  do.  They  want  useful  work.  They 
don't  want  to  rake  leaves  and  chase  mos- 
quitoes, but  they  want  employment  that 
will  help  in  building  up  the  country,  for 
themselves  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

Agam  let  me  say  to  you  that  one  of  the 
paramount  issues  is  national  defense,  and 
it  always  will  be.  Don't  forget,  as  I  said, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  be  protected  by 
somebody  way  off  yonder.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  keep  our  own  powder  dry.  I  said 
the  other  day.  and  I  say  again,  that  one 
of  our  danger  points  is  New  Orleans  and 
the  Gulf  Coast.  Why?  Because  this  Gulf 
Coast  is  what  might  be  called  the  imder- 
belly  of  the  United  States.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  Is  our  Caribbean.  The  last  time  we 
were  invaded,  was  right  here.  It  U  the 
most  vulnerable  portion  of  tbe  United  States. 
It  miut  not  be  neglected  any  longer. 

When  Prank  Reld,  who  sits  by  tm  here. 
was  in  Congress,  he  and  I  were  fighting  to 
defend  General  Billy  Mitchell,  who  was  show- 
ing us  then  what  an  air  force  could  do.  and 
pointing  out  the  way  to  modern  aerial  war- 
fare. If  they  had  followed  Billy  Mitchell's 
advice,  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  never  would 
have  happened.  God  bless  hU  sacred 
memory.     |  Applatue.  | 

I  hope  to  see  a  monument  erected  to  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-seeing 
military  men  America  has  ever  produced. 

In  the  years  to  come,  we  want  to  coop- 
erate with  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
not  only  to  raalntam,  but  to  enforce  peace. 
But  we  want  to  be  very  stire  that  our  own 
country  is  properly  defended:  and  nothing 
would  contribute  more  to  that  end  than 
the  development  of  our  Inland  waterways- 
including  this  deep  waterway  along  the  Gulf 
Coast.  If  then,  in  the  years  to  come,  the 
Mississippi  should  be  closed,  as  it  once  waa 
at  Vlcksburg,  then  with  this  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project,  which  would  be  protected 
from  attack  from  the  sea,  we  would  still  have 
an  outlet. 

Let's  build  America.  Let  va  develop  our 
own  natural  resources,  beginning,  as  I  said, 
where  the  water  trickles  down  the  hillside, 
and  prevent  the  pouring  of  our  alluvial  soil 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Let  us  develop  the 
water  power  we  have  today,  Improve  the 
navigation  of  every  stream,  and  provide  a 
deep  channel  for  the  protection  of  the  Gtilf 
coast. 

Last  year  there  was  produced  and  sold 
184,000,000.000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  230.000.000.000 
kilowatt  hours  of  tmdeveloped  hydroelectric 
power  going  to  waste  In  our  navigable 
streams  and  their  tributaries  every  year — 
enough  to  light  and  heat  every  home,  to 
pump  the  water,  milk  the  cows,  and  freeze 
the  ice— enough  to  make  America  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  and  most  desirable  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  am  for  the  development  of  all  of  It — but 
St  the  same  time  I  want  to  provide  for  navi- 
gation on  these  streams  so  that  we  can  take 
from  the  backs  of  our  people  the  onerous 
burden  of  discriminatory  freight  rates.  I 
say  that  not  only  for  us  here  in  the  South, 
but  for  our  fellow  sufferers  from  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  every  other  section 
of  the  country.  We  want  to  see  thst  every- 
body in  America  receives  Jtutioe  in  transpor- 
tation rates. 

These  are  the  things  X  am  driving  at.  X 
am  not  willing  to  generate  this  power  at 


public  expense  and  then  permit  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  people  through  exorbitant  light 
and  power  ratee.  It  must  be  provided  at 
rates  the  people  can  afford  to  pay.  and  it 
must  be  extended  to  every  farm  home  in. 
America. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  give  you  an  Idea  of 
what  that  means  to  some  of  the  States.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  with  the  proper 
rates  last  year,  you  wotild  have  saved  $99.- 
000.000  on  your  light  and  power  bills.  In 
New  York  you  would  have  saved  $195,000,000. 
The  people  of  Georgia  would  have  saved  $18,- 
000,000;  Florida.  $24,000,000;  Ohio.  $76,000,000: 
Texas.  $45,000,000:  Missouri,  $29,000,000;  and 
other  States  In  proportion.  This  Is  a  great 
natural  resource — the  greatest  in  all  the 
world  outside  of  the  soil.  Electricity  is  the 
llfeblood  of  our  advancing  civilization.  The 
cheaper  the  rates,  the  more  freely  it  flows; 
and  the  more  freely  It  flows,  the  greater  are 
Its  benefits  to  mankind. 

It  Is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  waterpower 
of  this  Nation  is  developed  and  provided  to 
the  American  people  at  rates  they  can  afford 
to  pay,  beginning  with  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  as 
a  yardstick  basis,  and  reducing  them  as  the 
economic  situation  Justifies. 

When  our  boys  come  home,  let  them  not 
only  find  the  American  flag  fiylng  above 
American  institutions,  the  same  institutions 
their  forefathers  established,  but  let  them 
not  find  a  Pasclst,  a  Communist,  or  a  So- 
cialist state  of  which  they  would  be  ashamed. 
Let  them  find  the  American  way  of  life  tbat 
you  and  I  have  lived.  Let  Ihem  find  the  real 
America  for  which  they  are  now  fighting. 
Let  them  not  find  our  great  resources  neg- 
lected, but  let  them  find  an  America  where 
their  representatives  here  and  m  Congress 
have  taken  every  precaution  to  develop  those 
resources  and  to  provide  them  at  the  cheap- 
est poeslble  rates  to  make  America  for  them 
and  their  children  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren, a  richer  and  better  and  brighter  place 
in  which  to  live,  and  one  they  can  alwajrs 
defend,  and  of  which  they  can  always  be 
proud.     [Applause.] 


Congress  Deserres  Respect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  NORBftAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting In  the  Record  today  a  column 
written  by  a  good  newspaperman  and  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Chapin  Collins, 
in  his  weekly  paper,  tbe  Montesano 
(Wash.)  Vidette, 

Mr.  Collins,  a  veteran  of  this  war,  la 
presently  connected  with  the  American 
Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc.,  in  the 
association's  Washington,  D.  C,  cfflce. 
and  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Vidette,  which  he  owns. 

One  of  his  recent  writings  covered  the 
subject  of  the  public  and  press  attitude 
towards  Congress.  Mr.  Colilfis  very 
lucidly  takes  the  position  that,  by  and 
large,  Congress  is  composed  of  able, 
hard-working,  intelligent  men  doing  a 
hard  and  harassing  job.  He  scores  '.hose 
portions  of  the  press  and  public  which 
habitually  sneer  at  Congress  and  jibe 
luimercif ully,  and  often  imthinkingly.  at 
the  little  foibles  which  any  large  group 
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of  human  beings  will  inevitably  display. 
forgettlnR  for  the  most  part  the  exceed- 
ingly difflcult  and  complex  tasks  which 
every  one  of  us  accomplish  every  day 
for  the  benefit  of  our  districts.  States, 
and  the  Nation. 

I  want  by  tills  means  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Collins  my  personal  gratitude  for  his 
kind  and  enoouraglng  remarks  about 
Congressmen.  I  believe  all  of  you  who 
read  his  column  I  here  insert  will  agrree 
that  he  has  assayed  our  worth  in  clear, 
Impartial  fashion — in  short,  that  Mr. 
Collins  liu  said  a  few  kind  words  on  a 
•ubject  that  Is  too  often  a  target  only 
lor  the  clever,  bartMd,  and  erroneous 
writings  and  words  of  people  who  lack 
Ur.  Collins'  knowledge  of  it. 

The  column  includes  a  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator HoMZR  T.  BoHi.  who  Is  retiring  as  a 
jspfstptatlve  of  my  State  in  the  Upper 
Chamber  to  become  a  Federal  circuit 
judge.  While  Senator  Boia  and  I  have 
differed  politically,  and  belong  to  differ- 
ent parties,  we  have  been  warm  i>ersonal 
friends  for  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
and  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Collins  took  the 
Senator  as  hi?  example  of  a  good 
legislator. 

The  Collins  colimin  follows: 

CHAFIM'S  COL17MM 

Washington,  D.  C. — Newspapers  of  Wash- 
are  seldom  guilty  of  a  phobia  that 
to  afflict  a  large  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ieaa -.]»••■.  which  la  •  oonstant  badgering 
and  belittling  of  Congress. 

A  large  part  of  cur  free  press,  which  after 
all  Is  dependent  upon  continuance  of  free 
government,  takes  advantage  of  every  poa- 
sible  opportunity  (and  creates  others)  to 
convince  their  readers  that  Congressmen 
as  a  whole  are  a  moronic,  greedy,  often  cor- 
rupt, and  foolish  lot  of  people  who  seem  bent 
on  misrepresenting  their  constituents. 

Tou  find  almost  none  of  this  attitude  In 
the  newspapers  of  the  Capital  which,  after  all. 
have  the  best  opportimity  of  observing 
foibles  of  the  legislative  branch.  Certainly, 
of  all  newspapers,  they  have  an  objective 
and  disinterested  point  of  view,  because  no 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
voice  In  electing  Congressmen.  In  fact — 
which  the  rest  of  the  eoxmtry  often  forgets — 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no 
vote  on  anything,  not  even  their  own  local 
affairs.  A  soldier  from  here,  for  example, 
cannot  vote. 

The  newspapers  here  evaluate  Representa- 
ttvea  and  Senators  on  their  own  individual 
merits.  Some  they  like  and  some  they  don't, 
and  they  don't  hesitate  to  say  so.  But  the 
Institution  of  Congress  commands  their  re- 
spect as,  indeed,  it  should  of  the  coimtry  as 
a  whole. 

There  Is  no  exciise  for  this  barrage  of  Jibes, 
and  more  than  that,  there  Is  positive  danger 
In  It.  The  fact  that  we  are  fighting  for  de- 
aBocracy  doasnt  guarantee  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  or  to  be  more  accurate, 
the  representative  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. If  we  are  cynically  agreed  that  the 
very  men  we  elect  can't  be  trusted,  or  are  be- 
low normal,  then  the  stage  Is  set,  indeed,  for 
stnne  form  of  fascism,  without  the  help  of 
Bitler. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  theee  Jibes  becatise 
there  is  no  truth  in  them.  Meet  Congressmen 
not  only  serve  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but 
they  have  ability,  too.  They  are  a  hard- 
working group,  probably  more  hard  working 
than  the  average  of  business  and  professional 
men  from  whom  they  are  largely  recruited. 
P°"yasatonal  casualties  have  been  high,  a  re- 
•eetlon  of  the  fact  that  they  are  hard  pressed, 
and  often  confused  by  the  complex- 
with  which  they  constantly  deal. 


If  you  complain  that  we  se<  m  to  have  fewer 
statesmen  in  Congress  than  we  vised  to.  111 
reply  that  the  people  them8(  Ives  are  largely 
to  blame.  You  have  no  idea  o  I  the  multiplici- 
ty of  requests  and  demands  a  ade  of  congress- 
men. Some  receive  hundreds  of  letters  a  day, 
asking  for  this  and  that.  Ea<  h  requires  some 
attention.  Some  require  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, calls  on  various  bure  lua,  digging  out 
facts,  attendance  at  conferen(  es.  A  Represen- 
tative usually  has  a  secretary  and  a  stenogra- 
pher.   A  8anator  may  have  i.  larger  staff. 

It  Is  nothtng  short  of  ama  ilng  the  volume 
of  material  through  which  hey  plow  «very 
day.  A  large  proportion  ol  this  work  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  w  th  problems  of 
legislation.  A  Congressman  could  keep  btuy 
even  if  be  eliminated  all  legla  atlve  considera- 
tions. 

But,  you  My,  he  shouldn'^  permit  himself 
to  be  deflected  by  all  these  minor  matters. 
Maybe  so,  but  he  wouldn't  \y  a  Congressman 
long.  A  Representative's  employers  are  a 
bard  lot.  They  threaten  to  Are  him  every  3 
years.  They  are  more  likely  to  Judge  blm  by 
the  way  he  responds  to  p  Tsonal  requests 
than  by  the  way  he  acts  n  congressional 
committees  or  in  the  perfo  mance  of  other 
duties  required  of  htm  by  t  le  Constitution. 
A  new  post-offlce  building  k  oms  larger  than 
intelligence  in  dealing  with  i  ubjects  of  broad 
national  scope. 

Newspapers  in  Washlngtoi  i  have  little  op- 
portunity to  observe  how  a  Congressman 
Jumps  about  on  demand  oj  local  chambers 
of  commerce,  labor  unions,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  other  groups.  T  ley  see  more  of 
him  In  hla  role  of  legislator.  They  know  lit- 
tle of  all  the  local  Influencet  bearing  on  him 
and  therefore  take  him  pretl  y  much  as  he  Is. 

I  think  Senator  Hoicxa  '  r.  Bonx  of  our 
State  Is  a  good  example  of  tfa  Is.  In  the  State 
of  Washington  he  was  for  years  a  leading 
advocate  of  public  ownen  hip  of  electric 
utilities.  Those  who  oppoied  him  on  this 
Issue  can  see  little  good  in  ti  Im  on  any  Issue. 
They  cant  divorce  him  froi  a  his  history  In 
the  homeland. 

But  Senator  Bons  has  enjoyed  In  the 
Capital  a  higher  prestige.  I  think,  than  he 
has  enjoyed  at  home,  even  though  he  has 
been  rather  uniformly  successful  at  getting 
elected.  He  Is  recognized  here  as  a  man 
of  broad  Intellect,  of  wide  nterests,  and  of 
a  fighting  and  fearless  dls  losltlon.  He  is 
respected  by  foe  as  well  as  friend.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  tried,  dtiring  hij  terms  of  office, 
to  act  the  statesman,  and,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  he  has  Buo:eeded.  This  Is 
true,  whatever  you  may  th  nk  of  his  Ideas 
on  public  ownership.  He  hs  s  reflected  credit 
on  the  State  of  Waahingtun.  His  retire- 
ment to  the  Federal  bench  Is  regarded  here 
as  a  loss  to  the  Senate. 

It  Is  all  a  matter  of  bala:ice.  A  Member 
of  Congress  ought  not  to  1  ;nore  the  needs 
of  the  communities  he  repn  sents.  It  Is  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  serve  t  boss  who  elected 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  Is  also  a  servant 
of  all  the  Nation.  It  woild  help  if  the 
people  at  home  wo\ild  remember  this  and 
refrain,  as  much  as  possl  jle,  from  com- 
plicating an  already  compl  cated  slttiatlon. 

Congress  Is  blamed  for  ab<  icatlng  its  pow- 
ers, for  giving  In  to  bureatja  which  also  leg- 
islate by  regxilatlon.  The  isual  attack  on 
this  condition — which  unde  ilably  exists — is 
to  rocu"  "Bureaucrat"  at  tl  le  top  of  one's 
lungs.  That,  of  course,  ge  a  nowhere.  To 
ask  that  Congressmen  peiform  functions 
expected  of  the  bureaus  Is  U  i  ask  the  impos- 
sible. A  Senator  or  a  Repre  tentative  Is  still 
only  one  man,  and  there  itill  are  only  24 
hours  In  a  day. 

I  think  myself  that  the  fl  X)dlng  tendency 
toward  centralization  In  thi  i  country  Is  un- 
fortunate. It  entails  deter  oration  of  the 
free  and  daring  American  i  plrit.  I  believe 
that  local  government  ts  t  le  beet  govern - 
aaent.    lU  Ixand  should   b»   strengthened. 


But  to  recognize  these  things  or  to  hold  these 
beliefs  is  not  a  cure.  The  cure  for  bureauc- 
racy does  not  lie  In  calling  someone  a  bu- 
reaucrat.   You  must  go  to  the  causes. 

But — to  tie  this  package  with  the  string  1 
started  with — you  contribute  less  than  noth- 
ing to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  by 
weakening  Congress.  If  we  persist  In  such 
a  course  long  enough,  Congress  will  become 
a  vestigial  organ,  like  the  electoral  college  In 
poUtlcs,  and  like  the  appendix  In  physiology. 


War  Mobilisation  and  Reconveriion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUsrm 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE8 

Thursday,  August  31, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcori), 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment in  connection  with  8.  2051.  the 
war  mobilization  and  reconversion  hill: 

WHAT  WnX  BK  THE  IlX.*CTION  OF  VOTCBS  TO 
LAVISHLY  GIVINO  BILLIONS  FOR  ntlXDOM 
raOlf  WANT  ALL  OVKB  THX  WORLD  BtTT 
RXFTTSINO  TO  KKKP  HUNGKX  mOM  POS8IBLT 
MILLIONS  OF  CHILORIN  OF  UNKMPLOTSO 
AMXRICANSr 

Statement  of  John  H.  Plerson,  Chief  of 
the  Poet-War  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  in  article  in  the  American  Federation- 
1st,  offlcial  organ  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor: 

"Whether  or  not  the  return  of  peace  la 
going  to  usher  In  a  period  of  discrimination 
and  bitter  group  feelings  and  antagonisms 
and  contentions  that  draw  the  lines  be- 
tween men  and  women.  Negroes  and  whites, 
ex-servicemen  and  clvUlaiu,  native-born 
and  forelgn-bom,  old  and  young,  depends 
almost  entirely  on  whether  or  not  we  allow 
the  unemployment  situation  to  get  out  of 
hand." 

Pertinent  excerpts  from  address  of  Chair« 
man  Roexrt  R.  Rxtnolos  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  in  support  of  the 
Kllgore-Murray-Truman  bill: 

"There  are  two  main  objectives  that  we 
should  keep  In  mind:  First,  to  establish 
an  Indlscrlminatory  scale  of  unemployment 
compensation  as  between  classes  and  groups, 
and  as  between  workers  In  and  from  differ- 
ent States:  and,  second,  to  minimize  imem- 
ployment  Itself  by  maintaining  a  fair  pur- 
chasing power  amongst  the  unemployed 
amounting  to  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

"I  submit  that  It  is  essential  that  we  use 
great  foresight  in  considering  the  problems 
before  us,  for  our  action  will  affect  millions 
of  our  people,  and  will  have  far-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  futvire  welfare  and  tran- 
quillity of  our  Nation. 

"Ultimately  it  will  be  far  less  costly  to  be 
generous  in  providing  for  our  unemployed 
and  their  families,  than  to  pursue  a  short- 
sighted and  niggardly  course  which  may  en- 
gender the  very  bitter  group  feelings  and 
antagonisms  about  which  Mr.  Plerson  so 
wisely  has  warned  us. 

"The  civilian  unemployed  are  the  fathers, 
brothers,  sisters,  wives,  and  other  relatives 
of  those  in  our  armed  forces. 

"It  is  well  and  good,  Mr.  President,  to  give 
medals  and  erect  monuments  to  otir  war 
heroes,  but  it  has  well  been  said  that  vet- 
erans cannot  eat  medals.  Neither  can  their 
little  children.  Erecting  stone  or  bronas 
monuments  is  not  going  to  put  more  food 
Into  the  mouths  of  the  children  of  our  vet- 
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erans  or  more  clothing  on  their  little  bodies, 
to  protect  them  from  the  blasts  of  winter. 

"Who  can  claim  that,  with  three  or  four 
children  to  support,  an  unemployed  veteran 
or  civilian  can  ke«p  his  children  from  suffer- 
ing the  pangs  of  hunger  when  the  family 
income  Is  only  $12  or  $18  a  week?  If  we 
could  see  hungry  children  of  the  unemployed 
on  our  doorsteps  we  would  really  do  some- 
thing to  make  proper  provision  for  them. 

"We  do  not  seem  to  bat  an  eye  when  It 
comes  to  appropriating  billions  upon  billions 
for  the  relief  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  when  we  consider  the  basic  needs 
of  poeslbly  millions  of  chUdren  of  the  un- 
employed here  In  America,  there  appears  to 
be  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  niggardly  policy. 

"We  have  been  and  are  planning  on  being 
quite  generous  toward  property  in  reconver- 
sion. Shfjuld  we  not  be  as  generous  and  con- 
•iderate  of  humanity  as  we  are  of  property? 

"After  all,  the  whole  problem  bolls  down 
to  the  humanitarian  issue  of  whether  we  sre 
or  are  not  going  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  children  of  future  unemployed  Ameri- 
cana. 

"Let  \u  not  be  In  the  position  of  keeping 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  hungry  little  chil- 
dren in  this  land  which  has  sacrificed  lu 
all  to  aid  In  bringing  freedom  from  want  to 
the  rest  of  the  world." 


Demand  for  Rubber 


develop  a  potential  of  1,000.000  with  pri- 
vately owned  facilities  good  for  another  200.- 
000  tons.  Mr.  Collyer  figures. 

MAKESHtrrS    MAT    AID 

Plantations  and  such  wartime  makeshifts 
as  guayule,  a  desert  shrub,  cryptostegia,  a 
wild  vine,  and  the  high-cost  South  Amer- 
ican wild-rubber  areas  might  eventually 
boost  natural  rubber  output  to  1,600,000 
tons   a   year   if   pushed,  Collyer   adds. 

While  the  maximum  potential  thus  points 
to  an  eventual  oversupply.  Mr.  Collyer  be- 
lieves it  will  take  at  least  2  years  to  get 
plantations  back  Into  operation. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  plantations 
is  unknown.  Mr.  Collyer  assumes  the  Jap- 
anese have  not  ruined  the  trees. 

Automobile  industry  men  talk  of  6.000.000 
cars  a  year,  that's  30.000,000  tires.  Replace- 
ments for  automobiles  still  operating  might 
run  that  total  above  150.000,000.  On  top 
of  that,  hundreds  of  trucks  and  busses  have 
been  forced  off  the  roads  for  lack  of  tires. 

Incidental  uses  Include  vast  quantities  for 
Industry,  and  such  smaller  needs  as  2.100 
tons  a  year  for  rubber  bands,  1.200  tons  for 
garden  hose,  and  even  675  tons  for  baby 
pants. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31, 1944 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
August  21.  1944: 

Rubber  Demand  Seen  Exceeding  Supplt  For 
2  Years  After  War 
New  York.  August  21.— The  world  will  need 
both  synthetic  rubber  and  the  natural  prod- 
uct for  at  least  2  years  after  the  war,  pre- 
liminary estimates  lor  prospective  supply  and 
demand  show. 

That  forecast  Is  based  on  a  belief  among 
rubbermen  that  It  will  take  at  least  2  years 
to  restore  the  war-ravaged  Far  Eastern  rub- 
ber plantations  to  full-scale  production. 

It  Indicated  this  country  can  postpone  for 
some  time  any  decision  as  to  disposal  or  re- 
tention of  this  Nation's  $750,000,000-plU8 
synthetic  rubber  facilities. 

An  official  United  States-Brltlsh-Dutch 
study  of  post-war  rubber  supply  and  demand, 
aimed  apparently  toward  an  agreement  simi- 
lar to  that  recently  reached  on  petroleum,  has 
been  started. 

POINT    TO    CONCLUSIONS 

Industry  estimates  point  to  the  conclu- 
sions the  International  group  may  reach,  John 
Collyer,  president  of  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.. 
believes  world  demand  will  probably  run 
around  1,600,000  tons  a  yeai',  compared  with 
.  the  pre-war  record  of  1.300,000  tons  tised  In 
1941.  He  figures  this  country's  annual  re- 
quirements win  average  85C,000  tons  a  year, 

A  major  oil  company  foretiees  an  American 
demand  for  possibly  1,070,0)0  tons  annually 
for  the  first  5  years  after  t  le  war,  to  which 
would  be  added  needs  of  oiher  nations. 

Neither  synthetic  plants  nor  plantations 
could  meet  either  of  those  .otals. 

Government  -  owned  syathetlc  plants, 
rated  at  around  820.000  tons  a  year,  may 


What  a  Sailor  Has  To  Say 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  V.  HEIDINGER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  HEIDINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
March  of  Progress,  a  weekly  news- 
paper printed  and  published  at  McLeans- 
boro,  Hamilton  County.  111.,  a  letter  from 
Carl  H.  Jordan,  a  resident  of  my  district, 
who  is  now  serving  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  His  home  is  at  McLeansboro.  HI. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask 
that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Camp  Bradford, 
Norfolk.  Va.,  June  18.  1944. 
Dear  Warner:  I  am  In  old  Virginia,  the 
stamping  grounds  of  the  Father  of  my  Coun- 
try, George  Washington. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  men  of  otir 
Nation  became  inspired  with  the  zeal  of 
Justice.  It  was  here  that  great  men  showed 
their  love  for  freedom.  It  was  here  that  the 
great  Civil  War  ended.  It  is  consecrated 
grovmd  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Today  men  are  congregated  here  In  arms, 
training  to  maintain  the  principles  of  Wash- 
ington and  ol  our  great  Emancipator,  our  fel- 
low lllinolslan,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Men  of  all  nationality  and  color  march  arm 
In  arm  here  to  win  a  Just  peace.  We  hope  of 
security,  honest  political  freedom. 

The  Eouthern  boy  and  the  northern  boys 
are  in  one  accord. 

They  love  their  families,  they  want  to  rear 
a  family  In  their  own  way,  they  love  freedom 
more  than  they  love  any  material  thing  or  any 
promises  of  any  group. 

There  Is  very  little  politics  spoken  here.  I 
know  for  sure  what  the  Navy  men  want  more 
than  anything.  They  want  any  man  of  any 
party  who  will  prosecute  this  war  to  the  full- 
est extent,  with  the  most  effective  method. 
They  want  Justice  to  be  supreme.  They  want 
to  go  home  to  Icoal  government  that  Is  clean 
from  corruption  and  graft.  They  want  clean, 
honest,  American  Jobs  where  they  can  earn 
an  honest  living,  wltbput  strings  attached. 


Otherwise  they  want  peace  on  the  home 
front  where  they  can  enjoy  life  as  was  pre- 
pared and  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  They  want  the  American  way 
of  life  where  competition  is  progress  and 
where  men  may  enjoy  progreas  and  where 
men  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and 
enjoy  the  solace  of  quiet  medlUtlon  in  their 
beliefs.  We  Americans  of  all  parties  must 
and  will  cleanse  it  from  the  decay  that  has 
set  In  the  two  different  major  parties. 

It  ts  up  to  you  and  all  other  Americans  to 
help  prepare  a  cleaner  and  a  better  America 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  foreea 
when  they  come  marching  back  to  a  peaceful 
world  after  victory  has  come. 

The  aftermath  of  this  war  Is  what  the  peo- 
ple m\ut  prepare  to  meet,  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  the  manufacturer  and  business, 
clerks,  etc.  They  will  swim  together  or  sink 
together.  We  will  all  go  down  in  the  valley 
of  death  together,  roughly  speaking.  In  my 
way.  If  we  don't  get  together  and  express  a 
little  more  charity  and  understanding  than 
we  have  In  the  past. 

One  group  must  not  take  advantage  of  an- 
other group,  but  should  work  In  good  wlU 
and  understand  In  the  object  of  our  Nation. 
In  the  hope  It  will  strengthen  all  classea 
and  groups. 

All  of  the  wealth  of  America  will  not  create 
prosperity  after  this  war.  It  Is  how  Industry 
and  labor  function.  It  means  they  must 
work  In  one  accord,  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  our  Nation  through  honest  and 
Justifiable  reasoning  with  problems  that  con- 
front them.  Business  must  have  profits  that 
are  feasible. 

The  consuming  power  should  be  great 
among  the  people. 

Farmers  must  have  an  honest  chance  to  tise 
their  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming 
communities.  They  must  use  their  own 
Judgment  in  building  their  blueprint  for  their 
crops.  All  Americans  must  work  in  one  ac- 
cord to  prepare  It  for  the  aftermath  that 
will  come. 

Warner,  I  can't  write  you  and  explain  all 
these  things  on  paper.  It  would  take  a 
hundred  sheets  to  do  so.  The  pell^  to  come 
must  and  should  be  drawn  up  not  by  poli- 
ticians but  by  men  who  can  use  good  Judg- 
ment in  working  out  a  peace  that  will  stand 
for  years  to  come.  We  must  not  and  will  not 
give  up  any  sovereignty  to  any  country.  Our 
strength  Is  our  honor,  our  family  is  its 
strength,  our  resources,  our  wealth,  our  Con- 
stitution is  our  guide,  Christ  Is  our  master, 
our  hope  and  guide  for  all  Justice  through 
Christ,  and  Christianity  ts  the  only  hope  of 
the  world.  We  men  of  the  world  are  only 
the  captains  of  oiv  own  souls. 
Your  friend, 

Carl  H.  JoaoAX, 
Seaman    Second   Clas», 
Training  Program,  ATB, 


Death  Benefits  Arailable  for  WMows, 
Orphans,  and  Dependents  of  Deceased 
Senricemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  28, 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
the  men  who  are  returned  to  civil  lifo 
with  broken  bodies  and  shattered  nerves, 
those  who  find  the  results  of  war  with 
them  long  after  the  peace  are  the  widows. 
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(Hphftns.  and  dependents  whose  loved 
ones  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

In  recognition  of  Its  obligation  to  those 
dependents,  a  jxist  and  sympathetic  Gov- 
ernment has  made  provision  to  contrib- 
ute by  way  of  pension  to  help  them  carry 
on.  These  benefits  are  the  same  for  the 
widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  of  this 
war  as  they  are  for  the  dependents  siir- 
Tiving  our  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1, 
so  the  information  given  here  will  apply 
to  both  groups. 

Pensions  or  death  benefits  for  widows, 
orphans,  and  dependents  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  two  schedules: 

First  Where  the  death  of  the  veteran 
has  occurred  in  service,  or  has  resulted 
from  a  service-connected  disease  or  in- 
jury, the  following  monthly  rates  are 
payable: 

(a)  For  a  widow  but  no  child 950 

(b)  For  a  widow  and  one  child    (with 

•19  additional  for  each  additional 
child— total  not  to  exceed  9100)..     65 

(c)  For  no  widow  but  one  child 2S 

(d)  For    no    widow    but    two    children' 

(with  910  additional  for  each  ad- 
ditional chUd — total  not  to  exceed 

9100) 88 

(•)  For  dependent  father  and  mother: 

Both  parent*,  for  each . .    35 

One  parent  only 45 

(Note. — Pension  benefita  are  allowable  to 
dependent  parents  only  In  those  cases  where 
the  veteran's  death  U  due  to  service  in  the 
armed  forces.) 

Second.  Where  the  veteran's  death  was 
not  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disease  or  injury,  but  provided  he  had 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  disability  in- 
curred in  or  aggravated  in  his  war  serv- 
ice, these  monthly  rates  are  payable, 
subject  to  Income  restrictions: 

(a)  For  a  widow  but  no  child 935 

(b)  For  a  widow  and  one  chUd  (with  95 

additional  for  each  additional 
child) 45 

(c)  No  widow  but  one  child 18 

(d)  No  widow  but  two  children  (equally 

divided) 27 

(e)  No  widow  but  three  chUdren  (equally 

divided) 38 

(With  94  additional  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  amount  to 
be  aquaUy  divided.) 

(Nora. — Pa3rments  are  limited  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  964  In  any  one  case.) 

NATIONAL  anvics  urs  insxtbancs 

All  persons  In  the  active  service  of  our 
armed  forces  may  carry  Government 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  in  any 
sum,  in  multiples  of  $500.  up  to  $10,000, 
and  may  designate  as  beneficiary  anyone 
In  the  following  permitted  classes:  Wife, 
(husband  > ;  child  (Including  an  adopted 
child,  stepchild,  or  illegitimate  child) ; 
parent  (Including  person  in  loco  paren- 
tis— foster  parent) ;  brother  or  sister  (in- 
cluding those  of  the  half  blood)  of  the 
Insured. 

If  deductions  from  service  pay  to  meet 
premiums  have  been  authorized,  this  in- 
surance cannot  lapse  during  active  serv- 
Ice,  including  the  time  carried  in  a  miss- 
ing status  or  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Applicable,  especially  to  men  captured 
by  the  Japanese  In  the  Philippines  and 
on  the  Pacific  islands,  is  a  provision  that 
men  captured  between  December  7,  1941, 
and  April  20.  1942.  and  held  for  a  period 
of  at  least  30  days  extending  beyond  April 


19. 1942.  who  bad  less  thai  $5,000  of  Gov- 
ernment insurance  will  se  granted,  as 
of  the  date  of  capture,  a  si  m  of  insurance 
sufficient  to  make  an  aggi  egate  of  $5,000. 
on  which  payment  of  prer  liums  is  waived 
during  the  period  of  in  prisonment  or 
Isolation  and  6  months  thereafter. 

National  Service  Life  Ir  surance.  issued 
during  World  War  No.  2.  ]  ays  benefits  on 
a  somewhat  different  basis  from  the 
methods  of  payment  und  ?r  the  previous 


ssued   to   men 
W&r  No.  1  and 


Life  Insurance 


,  the  payments 
for  240  months 


Government   insurance 

in  service  during  World 

during  the  period  of  peac^  that  followed. 

and  which  these  men  haTe  continued  in 

force. 

Under  National  Servlcel 
benefits  are  paia  in  montti  ly  installments, 
and  the  amounts  are  governed  by  the  age 
of  the  beneficiary: 

(a)  Where  the  beneficibry  Is  less  than 
30  years  of  age  at  the  tir  le  of  th^  death 
of  the  insured  servicemar 
would  be  $5.51  per  month 
for  each  $1,000  of  insurance — $55.10  on 
a  $10,000  policy. 

(b)  Where  the  benefidlary  is  over  30 
years  of  age  Installments 
the  age  of  the  beneficia  ry  and  will  be 
payable  for  the  life  of  1  he  beneficiary, 
but  with  a  guaranty  th;  t  120  monthly 
installments  will  be  paid  i  hould  the  ben- 
eficiary die  before  the  eid  of  10  years 
after  payments  were  starqed 
000  policy  the  payments 
at  age  30;  $45  at  age  40 
50:  $68.10  at  age  60:  and  $91.80  at  age  75 

If  no  beneficiary  has  b  ^en  designated, 
or  the  designated  benefijciary  or  bene- 
ficiaries   predecease   the 
ments  are  authorized  by  l|iw  to  survivors, 
in  the  following  order 

First.  Widow  or  widowtr; 

Second.  Child  (not  including  stepchild 
or  illegitimate  child) ; 

Itiird.  Parent,    or   panf^nts   in   e<iual 
shares; 

Fourth.  Brothers  and  ^isters  in  equal 
shares. 

If  none  of  these  are  li^ng  to  receive 
payments,  no  installmen 
tc  heirs,  creditors  or  legal 


On  a  $10.- 
'  irould  be  $39.70 

$53  90  at  age 


of  the  insured  or  of  the  fl  rst  beneficiary 


Suggestion:  Since  it  is 


beneficiary  to  establish  boi  h  age  and  rela 


tlonshlp.  It  is  important 


aries  or  prospective  beneiciarles  obtain 
immediately,  and  keep  In  a  secure  place, 
the  necessary  evidence — n  arriage  record, 
birth  certificate,  and  so  fc  rth. 

AFTUCATIONe 

Applications  for  the  ben^flts 
tioned.    both    pensions 
should  be  made   to  the 
ministration,  Washington 

an  MONTHS' 


Immediately  upon 
death  of  a  person  in  servide 
or  disease,  not  the  result 
misconduct,    there    is 
widow,  child,  or  dependent 
equivalent  to  6  months' 
being  received  on  the  date 
benefit  is  available  first 
no  widow  to  a  child  or 
neither  widow  nor  cliild, 
dependent  relative  of  the 
Ice  previously  designated 
to  receive  this  pay. 


t<i 


;s  are  payable 
•epresentatives 


lecessary  for  a 


that  benefici- 


here  men- 
insurance. 

Veterans'  Ad- 

D.C. 


and 


oasTTTi  nr  pat 


notl^cation  of  the 

from  wounds 

of  his  or  her 

to    ills 

relative,  a  sum 

at  the  rate 

}f  death.   This 

the  widow,  if 

c^iildren,  and  if 

to  any  other 

lerson  in  serv- 

}y  him  or  her 


p  lyable 


Proper  forms  on  which  to  msUce  appli- 
cation will  be  sent  to  the  person  entitled 
from  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be, 
when  the  death  of  the  person  in  service 
is  officially  recorded.  Applications  should 
be  returned,  with  any  evidence  called  for, 
to  the  office  from  which  blanks  were  fur- 
nished. 

SETn.ncKNT  or  AccotrNra 

Any  amount  found  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts  to  be  due  a  person 
who  has  died  in  service,  where  the  amount 
is  less  than  $500  and  no  demand  is  pre- 
sented by  a  duly  appointed  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  estate,  is  payable, 
through  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  first  to  the  widow;  if 
no  widow  to  the  child  or  children;  if  no 
widow  or  children  to  the  parents,  or  if 
parents  are  separated  to  tbe  mother;  If 
one  parent  deceased,  to  the  survivor;  if 
no  widow,  child,  father,  or  mother,  then 
to  brothers  and  sisters  and  children  of 
deceased  brothers  and  sisters.  Blanks 
will  be  sent  from  the  resj)ective  services. 

Persons  claiming  these  benefits  may 
call  on  veterans'  service  organizations  or 
the  Red  Cross  for  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  applications  and  assembling 
needed  evidence.  If  there  are  any  ftir- 
ther  questions,  write  to  your  Congress- 
man, Ekbktt  p.  Scrivnu.  316  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C.  He  will  also 
be  glad  to  help  in  presenting  claims  to  the 
proper  agency  of  the  Government. 


Information  for  Serricemen,  Veterans, 
and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

or  KXrHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee, 
in  which  I  am  intensely  interested.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy  until  it  has  reached  its 
present  proportion;  namely,  the  largest 
and  most  effective  and  most  potent  Navy 
In  the  world  today.  Our  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  is.  naturally,  interested  In 
every  phase  of  the  war  effort  and.  there- 
fore, has  followed  the  actions  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  with  con- 
siderable interest.  Both  of  these  com- 
mittees have  had  major  problems  of 
stupendous  proportion  come  before 
them.  Other  committees,  such  as  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, have  studied  the  problem  of  en- 
acting veterans'  legislation  that  should 
be  effective  and  wise. 

People  everywhere  are  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  this  legislation  because  almost 
every  family  has  someone  in  the  services. 
I  find,  upon  investigation,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  in  the  service,  as  well  as 
their  dependents,  who  frequently  do  not 
get  all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled simply  because  they  do  not  know 
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about  them.  This  Is  perfectly  under- 
standable. There  has  been  so  much  leg- 
islation on  this  general  subject  In  the 
last  few  years  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
average  person,  busy  with  other  matters, 
to  keep  fully  informed.  I  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  inquiries  from  my  district  ask- 
ing for  an  outline  of  the  benefits  which 
Congress  has  made  available  for  service- 
men, veterans,  and  their  dependents.  I 
have  prepared,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  an  outline  of 
information  concerning  tho  kind  and 
amount  of  benefits  currently  available 
under  Federal  law,  the  qjalifications 
therefor,  and  how  to  proceed  to  get  them. 
In  this  outline,  monetary  benefits  based 
upon  service-connected  disability  or 
death  are  referred  to  as  ccmpensation 
and  pension.  The  reason  for  the  use  of 
both  terms  is  that  under  existing  laws 
the  service-connected  monetary  benefits 
for  World  War  No.  1  veterans  and  their 
dependents  are  termed  "compensation," 
while  World  War  No.  2  .'jervlce-con- 
nected  benefits  are  termed  "pension." 

Naturally,  tbe  summary  given  here  is 
only  an  outline.  Any  citizen  In  my  dis- 
trict can  get  more  detailed  information 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
from  his  Congressman  about  these  ben- 
efits. The  citizens  of  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Michigan,  v/hich  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  can  continue  to 
get  help  on  their  individual  problems  by 
addressing  their  inquiries  td  me  as  fol- 
lows: Congressman  William:  W.  Black- 
key.  House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Assistance  can  also  be  ob- 
tained in  matters  of  this  kind  by  con- 
tacting the  local  Red  Cross,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or  Auxiliary,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  or  similar  responsible 
organizations. 

Legislation  for  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  was  very  slow  in  dev€ loping,  and, 
therefore,  many  inequities  asid  injustices 
resulted.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the 
Congress  in  World  War  No.  2  to  formu- 
late in  advance,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
structive legislation  for  our  men  in  serv- 
ice so  that  on  their  return  to  civilian  life 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  existing 
l&ws. 

With  11.000.000  men  in  the  military 
service  of  our  country,  scattered  in  hun- 
dreds of  bases  throughout  tY\e  world,  and 
with  a  constantly  returning  force  of 
honorably  discharged  solclers,  it  be- 
hooves this  Congress  to  assist  these  vet- 
erans in  every  way  in  order  to  make  the 
transition  period  from  mlllt^ary  to  civil- 
Ian  life  as  easy  as  possible  and  to  give  to 
these  veterans  such  constructive  legisla- 
tion as  will  result  to  their  benefit  and  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation  itself. 

OXJTUNI  or  BENEFrrS  FOH  SETVICEMIN,  VTT- 
ERANS.  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENTS  UNDEB  EXISTING 
LAW — COMPENSATION  AND  PENSION  FOR  DIS- 
ABIUTT   OR  DEATH 

SERVICE-CONNECTSD  DlSilPIUTT 

Under  the  veterans'  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  act  of  March  20, 
1933,  as  amended,  honorably  discharged 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and  World 
War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  compensation 
or  pension  for  disabilities  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  such  servioe  In  line  of 
duty.  The  rates  range  from  $10  per 
month  for  10  percent  disability  to  $100 


per  month  for  total  disability.  Special 
rates  are  payable  for  specific  losses,  such 
as  hand.  foot,  or  eye,  blindness,  and  so 
forth,  the  highest  rate  being  $250  per 
month.  While  the  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  were  entitled  to  these  rates  fol- 
lowing the  act  of  December  19, 1941,  they 
were  placed  on  complete  parity  under 
the  veterans'  regulations  by  the  act  of 
July  13,  1943,  Public  Law  No.  144. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  with  reference 
to  the  requirements  governing  proof  of 
service  connection  of  disability.  The 
latter  act  also  liberalized  the  regulation 
concerning  the  presumption  of  sound- 
ness upon  entry  into  service.  Under 
Public  Law  No.  312.  Sev6nty-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944.  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  or  pen- 
sion payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2.  including 
veterans  entitled  to  wartime  rates  based 
upon  service  on  or  after  September  16, 
1940,  for  service-Incurred  disability,  not 
Including  special  awards  and  allowances 
fixed  by  law,  were  increased  by  15  per- 
cent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion, reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty 
and  officers  appointed  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  regulations  pertaining  to 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Regular  Es- 
tablishment, are  retired  by  the  War  De- 
partment, certified  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  their  retired  pay  equal 
to  75  percent  of  their  base  pay  is  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  ort  of  the 
pension  appropriation. 

NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITT 

Under  Public  Law  No.  313.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944. 
the  rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and 
total  non-service-connected  disability, 
applicable  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  including  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and 
World  War  No,  1,  was  increased  from  $40 
to  $50  per  month  with  an  increase  to  $60 
per  month  where  such  veterans  have 
been  rated  permanent  and  total  and  in 
receipt  of  pension  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  10  years,  or  reach  the  age  of  65 
and  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
This  act  also  provides  that  the  above  pen- 
sion for  non-service-connected  disability 
shall  apply  to  veterans  of  both  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2. 

SEBVICE-CCNNECTED  DEATH 

The  rates  of  compensation  or  pension 
for  widows,  children,  and  dependent  par- 
ents of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  based  upon  death  in  serv- 
ice, or  service-connected  death,  are  as 
follows : 

Widow,  no  child. 150 

Widow.  1  child  (with  tl3  for  each  addi- 
tional child) 65 

No  widow,  but  1  child _ 25 

No  widow,  but  2  children  (with  »10  for 
each  additional  child,  the  total  not  to 

exceed  $100) 88 

Dependent  lather  and  mother: 

Each - 25 

Or   1  only 45 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  No.  144,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, July  13. 1943,  and  constitute  a  ma- 
terial liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 


NON-SDVICX-CONNSCrXD  DXATH 

The  widow,  child,  or  children  of  any 
deceased  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compensation  if  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  death  from  a  non- 
service-connected  cause  had  a  disability 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war 
service: 

widow  but  no  child t35 

Widow  and  1  child    (with  $5  for  each 

additional  chUd) ^ 45 

No  widow  but  1  child -     18 

No  widow  but  2  children   (equally  di- 
vided)  _ - 27 

No  widow  but  3  children   (equally  di- 
vided)   -—     38 

With  H  for  each  additional  child  (tba 
total  amount  to  be  equally  divided). 

Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 
of  $64  in  any  one  case. 

Public  Law  No.  312.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  act  of  May  27.  1944,  Increased 
the  rates  to  the  above  amounts  and  also 
included  widows  and  clilldren  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans.- 

Claims  and  effective  date  of  awards: 
Except  In  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility,  and 
except  in  cases  of  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged for  disability  whose  claims,  with 
essential  service  and  medical  records,  are 
forwarded  to  area  officers  for  adjudica- 
tion, the  apphcant  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  upon 
inquiry  addressed  to  any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  or  regional  office,  or 
to  the  local  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  or  of  a  veterans'  service 
organization. 

Upon  death  in  service  the  service  de- 
partment notifies  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, and  claims  forms  are  sent  im- 
mediately to  all  known  dependents. 

CROUPS   POTENTIALLT   EXJCIBLE  FOR   PENSIONS 

All  members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
members  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service,  or 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when 
ordered  to  active  service  with  the  Army 
or  Navy,  or  as  to  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  while  serving  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  in  Alaska,  and  as  to  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  when  assigned  during  pres- 
ent war  to  duty  on  business  of  War  or 
Navy  Department  in  areas  outside  con- 
tinental United  States  or  in  Alaska  or 
coastal  areas  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
termined by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  be  of  immediate  military  haz- 
ards, are  potentially  eligible  for  pensions. 

AWARDS  TO  DATS 

Pension  payments  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2  and  their  dependents  total 
$37,760,572.78  through  March  1944.  In 
addition,  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administrative  to  Reserve  officers 
called  to  active  duty  and  officers  ap- 
pointed In  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
totaled  $1,020,137.33  frcm  July  1,  1942. 
through  March  31  1944. 

Disbursements  for  the  relief  of  World 
War  No.  1  veterans  and  their  dependents 


;| 
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from  1918  through  March  1944  for  dl5- 
abilitj  and  death  compensation  or  pen- 
lion,  aervice  connected  and  nonservice 
connected,  total  $5,007,029,954.54.  In  ad- 
dition, disbursements  for  World  War  No. 
1  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay 
through  March  31.  1944.  totaled  $84.- 
889,697.63.  Our  older  veterans  are  not 
being  forgotten  Just  because  there  Is  a 
new  and  larger  group,  as  these  figures 
prove. 

frmvAt.  AMS  MOWTAL  CAMM,  PIOSTRSTIC  APFU- 
AM(3».  AMD  OOMSaLXAMt  CJkMM 

Eligibility  Is  extended  to  any  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1  or  World  War  No.  2 

7norably  discharged  having  a  service- 
connected  disability  requiring  such  care, 
treatment,  or  appliance,  or  one  who  was 
discharged  for  disability  and  not  dishon- 
orably; also  one  not  dishonorably  dis- 
charged who  is  unable  to  defray  his  ex- 
penses, has  tuberoUosis  or  a  neuro- 
psychiatrlc  ailment,  or  disability  which 
requires  hospital  care. 

Dependent  upon  availability  of  facili- 
ties, eligibility  Includes  any  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
not  dishonorably  discharged  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  or  defect,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  such  care  and  Is  unable 
to  defray  the  expenses  therefor,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  disability,  disease,  or 
defect  was  due  to  service. 

CLAIMS 

Any  person  who  Is  to  be  discharged 
from  active  service  and  who  is  in  need 
of  and  entitled  to  hospitalization  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  transferred 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  designated  to  receive  him.  Claim 
for  all  benefits  and  necessary  clinical  and 
service  data  accompany  him.  or  are  filed 
by  the  manager  If  the  veteran  is  Insane 
or  incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  for  treat- 
ment or  hospitalization  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
or  regional  offlce— one  or  more  in  each 
£tate  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 

Sixty-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty- two  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
have  been  hospitalized  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  through  April  SO,  1944. 
On  April  30.  1944.  there  were  44,967 
World  War  No.  1  veterans  and  12,866 
World  War  No.  2  veterans  receiving  hos- 
pitalization and  8.477  World  War  No.  1 
veterans  and  196  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans receiving  domiciliary  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  rehabilitation  process, 
ft  is  a  valuable  benefit  for  those  who  have 
reached  a  permanent  state  of  disability 
and  have  no  other  means  of  sui^x>rt. 

VOCATIOIfAI.  SZHABtLrrATION 

Public  Law  No.  16,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  President  March 
34.  1943.  provides — 

First,  that  any  person  who  served  In 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at 
any  time  after  December  6.  1941,  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war: 

Second,  and  who  was  honorably  dis- 
charged; 

ITaird.  and  who  has  a  disability  in- 
coped  In  or  aggravated  by  such  service 


for  which  pension  is  pa]  able  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay; 

Fourth,  who  is  in  nei^d  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  to  overcoi  le  the  handicap 
of  such  disability,  shal  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabili  atlon  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  dei  ree  of  disable- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  rehab  Utation  is  to  re- 
store employabillty  lost  by  virtue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  servici-incurred  disa- 
bility. In  performing  tjie  functions  im- 
posed upon  the  Admlnls  ration  by  Public 
Law  No.  16,  it  will  be  th ;  puiipose  of  the 
Veterans'  Admlnistratio  i  to  utilize  edu- 
cational institutions  anA  establishments 
of  recognized  standing  In  the  training 
of  these  disabled  veterans  Into  employ- 
ment and  to  train  each  p  erson  as  near  his 
home  as  may  be  possiUe.  In  securing 
employment,  a  problem  which  obviously 
will  be  very  great  aftei  the  end  of  the 
war  and  perhaps  acute  i  iter  demobiliza- 
tion has  been  accomplis  led.  every  avail- 
able Federal  and  State  facility  will  be 
utilized.  Employment  of  veterans  has 
been  accomplished  to  a  Iconslderable  ex- 


tent through  the  Unitec 
ment  Service.    It  will 


States  Employ- 
be  the  purpose 


to  correlate  these  actlMltles  to  the  end 
that  those  vocationally  trained  will  be 
graduated  Into  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

While  the  disabled  vet  eran  Is  in  train- 
ing, his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  wll  be  increased  to 
$80  per  month,  if  single ;  $90  per  month. 
If  married,  with  $5  adcitional  for  each 
child,  and  $10  for  each  d  ^pendent  parent. 
All  expenses  of  training.  Including  neces- 
sary transportation,  an  paid.  Medical 
care  is  given  as  require< . 


CLAIMS 


ar  d 


Those   persons  dlsch^aged 
service  directly  to  the 
Istration  facilities  for 
have  their  claims  filed 
the  question  of  need  for 
to  vocational  rehabilitat 
consideration  as  soon  ai 
physical    and    mental 
training    feasible.      An ' 
honorably  discharged  n'om 
may  make  claims  for 
bllltation  In  the  dalm 
may  be  filed  at  the  nfare 
Administration  facility 


from  the 

■^^terans'  Admin- 

ho^italization  will 

processed,  and 

and  entitlement 

on  may  be  given 

the  Individual's 

irondition    make 

other    person 

the  service 

vocational  reha- 

penslon  which 

St  Veterans' 

regional  offlce. 
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IMSintANCZ — MATIOKAL 


National   service   life 
provided  under  the  act  o 
Public  Law  No.  801,  S 
gress,     and     liberalizink 
thereto  were  enacted  dux  ing 
seventh  and  Seventy-ei|  hth 
A  number  of  other  liber  i 
are  pending  in  the  prese  it 
the  Veterans'  Administ  ation 
mitted  certain  proposec 
to  be  Justified  by  studies 
plication  may  be  made 
$1,000   nor  more  than 
physical  examination  pnbr 
tlon  of  120  days  from  ent:  ance 
service.    Thereafter  anj 


cr 


Tl  3    Lin   IMSUBANCS 


Insurance    was 
October  8. 1940, 
v^nty-sixth  Con- 
amendments 
the  Seventy- 
Congresses, 
lizing  proposals 
Congress  and 
has  sub- 
changes  found 
ronducted.    Ap- 
not  less  than 
$10,000   without 
to  the  expira- 
Into  active 
such  person  In 


the  active  military  or  naval  service  may 
apply  if  the  application  be  accompanied 
by  acceptable  evidence  of  good  health. 

AFrUCATIONS 

Application  forms  are  supplied  the 
service  departments,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commanding  officer  or 
designated  insurance  officer.  The  ap- 
plicant may  elect  to  pay  premiums  in 
cash,  or  by  allotment  of  pay.  Policies 
are  not  issued  during  the  war,  but  in- 
surance certificate  is  mailed  to  the 
address  designated  by  applicant. 

The  insxirance  is  against  death  only, 
but  includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disability  existing  for  more  than 
6  months,  and  commencing  prior  to  in- 
sured's sixtieth  birthday.  The  policy  is 
a  5-year  level  premium  term  policy  with 
rate  based  upon  the  American  experi- 
ence table  of  mortality  and  3-percent 
interest — the  Government  assuming  the 
extra  hazard  of  the  military  and  naval 
service  and  the  administrative  expense. 
The  insurance  is  payable  only  to  a 
widow  (widower),  child  (including  a 
stepchild  or  illegitimate  child,  if  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  by  the  insured,  par- 
ent (including  person  in  loco  parentis), 
brother  and  sister  of  the  Insured;  and  is 
payable  only  In  monthly  Installments. 
The  insured  may  change  the  beneficiary 
designation  at  any  time. 

After  the  policy  has  been  In  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  in  force  it  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life,  20-pay- 
ment  life,  or  30-i>ayment  life  policy  upon 
appUcatlon  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  in  service 
died  or  became  totally  disabled,  or  was 
captured  or  isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  April  20, 1942,  and  had  less  than  $5,000 
Insurance  in  effect,  the  law  provides  that 
gratuitous  insurance  to  an  aggregate  of 
$5,000  shall  be  deemed  in  effect.  Claims 
for  such  gratuitous  Insurance  should  be 
filed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  of  limi- 
tations. In  most  of  these  death  cases 
only  a  widow,  child,  or  dependent  parent 
can  claim  such  insurance. 

As  of  March  30,  1944,  over  14,303,291 
applications  had  been  received,  repre- 
senting a  total  amount  of  nearly  $105,- 
596.766,000  of  insurance.  The  average 
policy  was  approximately  $7,382.60;  the 
average  coverage  per  life,  approximately 
$8,926.74. 

The  Insiu-ance  Is  payable  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the 
policy  is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries, which  may  be  designated  by  the 
insured,  only  within  the  relationship  of 
widow  or  widower,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister.  The  proceeds  of  the  policy  are 
payable  as  an  annuity  In  240  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance  to  any  beneficiary 
who  is  under  30  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  insured;  otherwise, 
in  continuous  monthly  InstsJlments 
throughout  the  lifetime  of  the  benefici- 
ary, with  a  guaranty  of  the  payment  of 
120  monthly  installments  to  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  of  the  Insured  who  are 
within  the  permitted  class  of  benefici- 
aries. The  amount  of  the  monthly 
Installments  under  the  latter  mode  of 
pa3rment  is  dependent  upon  the  age  of 
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the  beneficiary  at  date  of  death  of  In- 
sured. For  example,  if  tlie  beneficiary 
Is  then  40  years  old.  monthly  Install- 
ment is  $4.50  for  each  $1  000  of  insur- 
ance; if  50.  $5.39;  if  60,  $6.iil;  if  70.  $8.51. 

CLAIMS 

All  claims  for  insumnce  benefits 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  Washingtin.  D.  C,  but 
necessary  forms  may  be  secured  from 
the  nearest  Veterans'  Administration 
facility. 

United  States  Government  life  (con- 
verted) insurance:  This  insurance  can 
be  applied  for  only  by  these  who  served 
in  World  War  No.  1.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  $10,000  national  service  life 
Insurance  and  Government  (converted) 
Insurance  combined. 

Insurance  premiums  are  guaranteed 
by  Government  under  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended: 
Any  person  in  the  active  service  having 
a  commercial  life  poUcy  or  policies  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  s;iid  law.  article 
IV.  may,  upon  application  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  form  supplied 
the  Army  and  Navy,  secure  guaranty  of 
premiums,  on  amount  of  Insurance  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  while  he  is  in  the 
service  during  the  present  war.  The  in- 
surance premiums  so  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  constitute  a  lien  against  the 
policy  and  must  be  paid  by  the  company 
out  of  any  settlement  thereof.  In  the 
event  of  the  insured's  discharge  from 
service,  he  has  a  period  ot  2  years  within 
which  to  pay  the  premiums  with  Inter- 
est so  guaranteed:  or  otherwise  such  in- 
d€btednes.s  constitutes  ti  loan  on  the 
policy  with  interest  and  if  the  amount 
of  such  indebtedness  exceeds  the  cash 
surrender  value  the  policy  Is  automati- 
cally canceled  and  the  Government  pays 
the  insurer  the  difference  between  such 
cash  surrender  value  and  the  Indebted- 
ness. Forms  for  making  application  for 
such  insurance  protection  are  supplied 
to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
may  be  secured  in  person  or  from  his 
commanding  officer  or  other  designated 
official. 

As  of  March  31.  1944.  72.204  applica- 
tions with  insurance  totaling  $178,189.- 
853.21  have  been  approved  and  premiums 
guaranteed. 

INStJHANCI  UNOE«  OTHKH  LAWS 

Old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  is 
administered  by  the  Social  Security 
Board,  Federal  Security  Agency:  unem- 
ployment benefits  by  Social  Security 
Board.  Federal  Security  Agency;  retire- 
ment by  Railroad  Retirement  Board  and 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Credit  for 
active  military  or  naval  f-ervice  is  allowed 
for  civil-service  retirement  and  railroad 
retirement  purposes. 

MrrSTXBINC-OTJT   PAT 

Musterinp-out  pay  Is  provided  by  the 
act  of  February  3.  1944,  Public  Law  225, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  is  admin- 
istered by  the  War  ard  Navy  Depart- 
ments. The  amounts  ure  from  $100  to 
$300. 

ALLOTMENTS  ANB  ALLOWANCES 

Administered  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  for  dependents  of  these  in 


the  service.  Your  Congressman  can  sup- 
ply many  details  about  this  subject  and 
help  get  delayed  allotments  straightened 
out  for  dependents  of  servicemen. 

DOMICniABT  CAU 

United  SUtes  Soldiers'  Home,  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department: 
Naval  Home,  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department.  This  is  In  addition  to 
that  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

CtJAKOIANSHIP 

Supervision  is  maintained  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  courts,  over  payments 
of  any  benefits  made  on  account  of  In- 
sane or  minor  beneficiaries  to  Insure 
proper  application  of  such  benefits. 

BrmCMENT  PAT 

Army,  Na\7.  Marine  Corps,  an(|  Coast 
Guard:  For  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel of  the  Regular  Establi.«;hment.  and 
reserve  components  of  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard. 

TAXSS 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  All  vet- 
erans benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
exempt  from  all  taxation.  Special  con- 
sideration is  shown  in  the  income-tax 
laws  for  those  in  the  service. 

StnUAL  ALLOWAMCB 

Up  to  the  amount  of  $100  may  be  paid 
for  any  war  veteran,  honorably  dis- 
charged or  in  receipt  of  pension  or  com- 
pensation, as  to  any  veteran  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  for  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  or  in  receipt  of 
pension  for  service-connected  disability. 

A  United  States  fiag  to  drape  the  cas- 
ket, subsequently  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
next  of  kin.  may  be  furnished  as  to  any 
veteran,  discharged  honorably  after  ac- 
tive service  during  any  war  or  after  serv- 
ing at  least  one  enlistment  or  by  reason 
of  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
Burial  in  a  national  cemtery  may  be  ar- 
ranged for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  there- 
in of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  as  to  his  minor  chil- 
dren or  adult  unmarried  daughters.  The 
expenses  incident  to  transporting  the 
body  of  one  who  has  died  while  in  active 
service,  or  of  a  veteran  who  has  died  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  facility,  to 
the  place  of  burial,  are,  within  limita- 
tions, borne  by  the  Government.  Head- 
stone or  marker — stone  or  marble — will 
be  furnished  for  the  unmarked  grave  of 
any  honorably  discharged  veteran  or  as 
to  anyone  who  died  while  In  the  active 
service. 

Various  benefits,  rights,  and  privileges 
are  also  provided  as  to  certain  veterans, 
their  dependents,  and  their  organiza- 
tions under  State  laws,  as  per  the  r6sum6 
thereof,  as  published  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Pensions,  entitled  "State  Vet- 
erans' Laws." 

CIVIL,   SPANISH,   AND   OTHEB    WABS 

Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age,  degree  of 
inabiUty  to  earn  a  living,  and/or  Jength 
of  service  for,  first.  Civil  War  veterans 
in  the  amount  of  $75  per  month,  or  $100 
if  In  need  of  a  regular  attendant;  sec- 


ond. Indian  war  veterans  In  amounts 
ranging  from  $20  to  $60  per  month,  or 
$100  if  in  need  of  an  attendant:  and, 
third,  veterans  of  Uie  Spanish-American 
War.  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  amounts  ranging  from  $12 
to  $75  per  month,  plus  varying  amounts 
if  in  need  of  a  regular  attendant,  with 
total  not  to  exceed  $100.  but  only  $20 
while  being  f  umisht?d  hospital  treatment 
or  domiciliary  care  of  the  United  States 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  If  the 
veteran  has  no  dependents,  provided  that 
as  to  those  in  a  soldiers'  home  contin- 
ually since  on  or  before  July  15,  1943, 
the  pension  not  to  exceed  $50  shall  be 
continued. 

Pensions  at  lower  rates  than  above  are 
available  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Philippine  Insurrection, 
and  Boxer  Rebellion  based  upon  service 
of  70  days  or  more,  but  less  than  90 
days. 

Pension  under  the  Economy  Act  of 
March  20.  1933.  and  the  Veterans  Regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder,  as 
amended,  of  $50  p<.>r  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  Boxer  RebelUon,  or 
World  War  No.  1.  with  90  days  or  more 
of  honorable  service,  or  if  less  than  90 
days.  If  discharged  for  disability  incurred 
In  line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with  perma- 
nent total  disability,  regardless  of  serv- 
ice connection.  If  not  due  to  misconduct. 
Only  $8  per  month  is  paid  to  .single  men 
without  dependents  while  being  fur- 
nished hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care  by  a  Government  agency. 

KDUCATION 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  any 
veteran  who  served  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16.  1940,  and  prior  to  termination  of 
the  piesent  war.  and  who  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  -dishonor- 
able, and  whose  education  or  training 
was  Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or 
Interfered  with  by  reason  of  his  entrance 
into  the  service,  or  who  desires  a  re- 
fresher or  retraining  course,  and  who 
served  90  days  or  more,  Is  entitled  to 
education  at  public  expense.  Apphca- 
tlon  must  be  made  therefor  within  2 
years  after  discharge.  The  Government 
will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  veteran's 
choice  up  to  $500  per  year  for  tuition 
and  books  and  will  pay  to  the  veteran 
$50  per  month  maintenance  If  single  and 
$75  If  married,  not  to  exceed  4  years. 
Any  person  who  was  not  over  25  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service 
is  assumed  to  have  had  his  education 
Interrupted.  Veterans  must  meet  the 
regular  entrance  and  scholarship  re- 
quirements. 

FABM,  HOME,   AND  SHALL  BVSINCSS  OWM«»SHIF 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  will 
guarantee  up  to  50  percent  and  as  high 
as  $2,000  of  any  approved  lean  secured 
by  a  veteran  from  a  private  or  Govern- 
ment source  for  purchase  or  operation  of 
a  farm,  home,  or  small  business.  Loans 
will  be  Interest  free  the  first  year  and 
Interest  will  not  exceed  4  percent  per 
annum.  Applications  for  this  benefit 
must  be  made  to  the  Administrator  o< 
Veterans'  Affairs  within  2  years  after 
discharge  by  those  who  served  in  Mm 
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armed  forces  on  or  after  September  16, 
1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of  this 
war. 


Congress  provided,  in  1944,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  education,  farm,  home, 
and  small  business  opportunities,  that 
every  veteran  of  World  War  No.  2  shall  be 
helped  to  find  a  Job.  The  United  States 
Emplo3rment  Service  and  the  Veterans* 
Placement  Service  Board  cooperate  to 
fill  this  responsibility.  Veterans  are  to 
be  registered  and  every  effort  made  to 
aMlst  them  to  find  jobs.  This  provisioD 
Includes  veterans  of  all  wars.  Informa- 
tion oo  how  to  get  the  benefits  of  this 
proTislon  can  be  obtained  by  the  veteran 
from  his  own  local  United  States  Em- 
ployment Office  in  his  home  town  or 
county. 

Return  to  the  Job  after  discharge  Is 
under  jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service; 
placing  in  other  Jobs  is  under  War  Man- 
power Commission:  veterans'  preference 
Is  administered  by  United  States  Civil 
Service  Conmiisslon  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies;  Job  training,  re- 
habilitation (nonservice  disability)  is  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prereq- 
uisites, examinations,  ratings,  appoint- 
ments, retentions,  and  reinstatement  of 
Federal  employment,  are  extended  to 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  wives  of  unemployable  service- 
connected  or  50-year-aged  pensioned 
veterans,  the  widows  of  veterans,  and 
other  war  veterans  and  regulars,  supple- 
mented by  extensive  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  In  every  State,  for  war  vet- 
««ns.  Any  World  War  No.  2  veteran 
who  applies  therefor  within  40  days  after 
discharge  is  entitled  to  reinstatement  to 
the  Federal  position  held  at  time  of  en- 
tering service,  or  to  one  of  equal  grade 
and  pay.  or  to  his  previous  private  em- 
ployment, where  at  all  practicable  for 
employer,  enforceable  by  order  of  court. 
If  necessary. 

xnmtrLOTtatn  compxnsatioi* 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  for  the 
first  2  years  after  a  veteran's  dischaige 
he  will  be  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  for  52  weeks  if  he  cannot 
find  a  job  or  the  Employment  Service 
cannot  find  one  for  him.  This  allow- 
ance is  $20  per  week  less  that  part  of 
the  wages  payable  to  him  for  such  wedc 
which  is  !n  excess  of  $3.  Provisions  for 
unemployment      compensation,      farm, 

--home,  and  business  ownership  and  edu- 
cation, are  part  of  the  so-called  G.  L  bill 
of  rights,  one  of  many  veterans'  bills 
prepared  In  1943-44  by  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee. 

In  passing  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  Con- 

^fress  has  taken  the  first  important  step 
toward  providing  for  returning  veterans. 
I  repeat.  It  is  only  the  first  step.  Con- 
gress has  many  things  yet  to  do  in  order 
to  completely  round  out  this  all-impor- 
tant program.  I  again  Invite  the  serv- 
leemen.  veterans,  and  their  dependents 
to  continue  to  write  me  concerning  their 
problems.     Simply  address  such  corre- 

^■Pondence  to  Congressman  William  W. 
^^•ACXMrr.    House    of    Representatives. 


Washington,  D.  C,  becav  se  my  election 
to  Congress  has  greatly  increased  my 
Interest  in  legislation  pertaining  to  our 
servicemen,  and  to  our  ve  terans,  who,  by 

their  splendid  ability,  Icsralty.  and  pa- 
triotism, not  only  are  prej  erving  our  own 
Constitution,  and  our  fla  ;,  and  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  gover;  iment.  but  who 
are  bringing  to  the  libert  ^-loving  people 
of  the  world  their  hope  f i  ir  the  future. 


Unifonn  Unemployment 


Compensation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HAROLD  H] 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


BURTON 

ONITED  STATES 


Friday,  Septembe-  1.  1944 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  I  resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  here  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  record  a  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday  evening  before 
the  Town  Meeting  of  the 
Ject,  Should  the  Federal  Government 
provide  uniform  unemaloyment  com- 
pensation above  State  s  andards  during 
the  reconversion  period?}— the  statement 
being  for  the  negative. 

There  being  no  objedtion, 
ment  was  ordered  to  b< 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 


unemployi  nent 


If  the  question  were,  "Dp 
all  we  can  to  secure  full 
ment?"  I  would  answer. 

If  tbe  question  were.  **Dc 
ployment  Insurance?"  I 

If    tbe    question    were, 
•tiengthening 
now?"  I  would  answer 
States  Increasing  their 
with  wages  and  living  coetfi 
tlve  areas:  second,  by  e 
tax  to  Include  pay  rolls  of 
ployees:  thJrd,  by  indudln  j 
ers'and  PWeral  employees; 
Federal  guaranty  of  tbe 
funds  to  meet  their  loads 

However,  tonight  the 
favor  the  Federal 
form    unemployment 
State  standards  during  tb4 
rlod?"    To  be  concrete, 
favor  the  KUgore  plan 
feated  49  to  25?  '     To  this 

I  voted  against  the 
regardless  of  its  pvirpose,  I 
Is  against  tbe  best 
the  employer,  and  tbe 
reasons: 

1.  It  tends  to  federalize 
requiring  a  imlform  Natioi  i 
benefits,  it  vioUtea  tbe 
the   plan    to   local    wages 
That  principle  was 
Itself  to  1935.    Porty-elgh 
trlct  of  Columbia.  Alaska, 
adopted  that  principle 
systems  are  loyal  friends 
Insurance,  and  yet  they 
opposition  to  tbe  Kilgore 

2.  It   Is  not   even   a 
What  can  be  said  for  the 
ization  of  unemployment 
justify  this  hybrid  plan, 
permanent  bs£is  of  State 
temporary  addition  of  Fedi 
produces  neither  a  good 
Federal    plan.    It    produces 
effort,   handicaps 
nnnecessarllj  to  the  public 


you  favor  doing 
x>st-war  employ- 
1|e«." 
you  favor  imem- 
wotld  answer,  "Yes." 
"Do    you    favor 
insurance 
es:  first,  by  the 
beikcflts  to  keep  up 
In  their  respec- 
xpafiding  the  Federal 
one  or  more  em- 
maritime  work- 
and  foTirtb,  by 
Adequacy  of  State 


COD  ipensatlon 


tils 


th(.t 


Interests 


Tte 


bate 


Stite 


admlnisi  ration 


the  St  ate - 
printed  in  the 


question  is.  "Do  yoq 

Government  providing  uni- 

above 

reconversion  pe- 

BBks.  "Do  you 

the  Senate  de- 

I  answer.  "No." 

Klli  ore  plan  because, 

believe  it  actually 

of  the  worker. 

ptiilic  for  five  good 


the  system.     By 

-wide  increase  in 

principle  of  fitting 

and    living    costs. 

establ^hed  by  Congress 

States,  the  Dis- 
and  Hawaii,  have 

officials  of  theee 
3f  unemployment 

Joined  in  united 


wbich 


plan. 

gcod   Fedo-al   plan. 

permanent  federal- 

ifisurance  does  not 

consists  of  a 

insurance  plus  a 

al  benefiu.    This 

plan  nor  a  good 

duplication    of 

and  adds 

expense. 


9.  It  Introduces  relief  rather  than  wage 
standards.  It  does  this  by  introducing  the 
number  of  a  worker's  dependents  as  a  new 
measiu-e  of  the  maximum  benefits  his  em- 
ployers should  pay  him  when  unemployed, 
although  not  when  employed.  It  also  ex- 
tends benefit  payments  beyond  a  reasonable 
period  of  unemployment  to  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war.  It  thus  produces  something 
of  a  pension,  payable  by  employers  Instead  of 
by  the  public  as  a  whole.  It  thxja  discrimi- 
nates against  industrial  production. 

4.  It  relies  on  the  argxmient  that  it  Increases 
purchasing  power.  If  such  a  basis  for  in- 
creases beyond  reasonable  ii^surance  benefits 
is  sound,  then  the  benefits  might  better  be 
doubled  and  so  double  the  synthetic  pros- 
perity. The  fallacy  Is  that  when  payments 
are  Justified  merely  as  providing  purchasing 
power  they  are  purely  infiationary.  They  are 
paid  lor  nothing.  Whatever  value  they  have 
comes  from  value  arbitrarily  taken  away  from 
someone  else  by  taxation  or  by  borrowing. 
Any  resulting  activity  Is  false  prosperity.  It 
leads  directly  to  deficits  and  depression  rather 
than  to  solvency  and  prosperity. 

5.  Finally,  the  Kilgore  plan  defeats  Its  own 
purpose  by  overreaching  itself.  It  raises  the 
beneflU  out  of  the  field  of  reasonable  insxur- 
ance  into  that  of  subsidized  Idleness.  By 
offering  more  for  not  working  than  for  work- 
ing, it  substitutes  the  dole  for  wages.  It 
blocks  the  roads  to  reemployment,  recovery, 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  It  makes  « 
reasonable  rate  unreasonable. 

To  make  this  clear.  I  recite  the  terms  of 
the  Kilgore  plan.  Within  its  maximum 
rates,  which  exceed  those  of  every  State,  it 
offers  to  a  worker,  completely  unemployed 
at  sxiitable  work  and  wages,  until  2  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  75  percent  of  hla 
peak  wartime  weekly  pay.  This  peak  war- 
time weekly  pay  generally  Includes  at  least 
48  hours  of  pay.  Bight  of  these  are  at  over- 
time rates  of  time-and-a-half,  making  an 
extra  4  hours  of  pay.  or  an  actual  peak  pay 
of  52  hours  a  week.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
52  hoiu^  Is  39.  The  worker  will  compare 
this  with  the  40  hours  of  pay  he  would  re- 
ceive for  a  full  week  of  post-war  work.  He 
would  thus  receive  only  1  hour  more  of  pay 
a  week  by  working  40  hours  than  by  working 
none.  Even  this  1  hour  margin  of  pay  would 
disappear  In  bis  additional  expense  for  trans- 
portation, food,  work  clothes  and  taxes  be- 
cause wages  are  taxable  and  unemployment 
benefits  are  tax  free. 

In  other  words,  the  Kilgore  plan,  at  the 
employers'  and  public's  expense,  puts  a  cash 
premium  on  unemployment  at  the  moment 
when  tbe  best  Interests  of  the  worker,  em- 
ployer and  the  public  call  for  every  possible 
encouragement  of  employment  and  produc- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons,  the  right  answer  to  the 
Kilgore  plan  and  to  the  question  tonight  Is 
"No." 


Dewey  as  a  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  Interesting  editorial  entitled 
"Dewey  as  a  Parmer"  published  in  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle,  which  Is  edited 
by  Victor  Murdock. 

Mr.  Dewey  h£us  never  claimed  to  be  a 
farmer  but  nevertheless  has  made  a  sue- 
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cess  of  farming  In  New  York  State.  His 
farm  has  shown  a  profit  every  year,  even 
though  it  has  been  largely  a  side  line. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEWrr  AS  A  rABMEB 

With  President  Roosevelt  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  the  Presidential  campaign 
becomes  a  race  between  neighbors.  Candi- 
date Dewey's  farm  home  is  a  scant  30  miles 
from  the  Roosevelt  estate  at  Hyde  Park.  The 
Dewey  place  consists  of  300  acres.  An  addi- 
tional leo  acres  is  rented.  The  home  tract 
had  been  rented  at  first  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  Five  years  ago  It  was  purchased  for 
$30,000 

The  Deweys  like  to  call  their  place  a  going 
concern.  By  every  standard  of  agricultural 
measurements  It  is  Just  that.  It  produces  a 
ton  of  milk  a  day,  sold  to  the  local  creamery. 
Its  grain  crops  are  diversified.  There  are 
ample  tracts  of  woodland  and  pasture.  The 
place  Is  highly  improved,  with  modern 
buildings  for  all  requirements.  A  substan- 
tial profit  is  shown  each  year. 

Dewey  Insists  he  is  not  a  working  farmer. 
He  refuses  to  capitalize  politically  by  being 
pictured  pitching  hay  or  wearing  funny  garb. 
He  is  too  busy  with  his  duties  as  Gtovernor 
of  New  York  to  spend  much  time  on  his 
land,  but  goes  there  at  every  opportunity. 
He  has  a  love  for  the  land,  typical  of  the 
normal  American.  That  he  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  farming,  even  though  it  has  been 
largely  a  side  line,  is  quite  evident. 


The  Atlantic  Charter— Three  Yeari  Old 
and  Already  in  the  Discard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Hastings  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Tribune,  of  August  16.  1944.  which 
is  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  Middle 
West.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THI  ATLANTIC   CHAHTER— 3    TEARS   OLD  AND 
ALREAOT    IN    TH«   DISCARD 

President  Roosevelt's  impetuous  approach 
to  international  problems  and  the  disap- 
pointing results  that  frequently  ensue  prob- 
ably are  no  more  pointedly  Illustrated  than 
by  the  state  of  disrepair  into  which  the  At- 
lantic Charter  has  now  fallen.  The  charter 
was  3  years  old  this  week.  Instead  of  being 
a  lusty  and  arm-swinging  youngster  it  al- 
ready has  faded  Into  a  decrepit  document  of 
mobile  doggerel,  lofty  In  theme  perhaps  but 
abased  because  of  its  Impracticability.  If 
the  charter  is  a  sample  of  what  Is  going  to 
happen  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  gets  up  from  hav- 
ing been  at  the  table  with  Mr.  Churchill  and 
Mr  Stalin  we  have  grave  fears  for  whatever 
world  formula  Is  yet  to  be  evolved. 

For  without  much  doubt  the  Atlantic 
Charter  signed  with  such  a  fiourish  of 
trumpeting,  has  become  simply  an  incidental 
note  in  history.  The  two  men  responsible 
for  it  Mr  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill,  have 
differed  over  what  the  eight  points  In  it  mean 
and  how  they  should  be  applied.  There  has 
been  a  great  feeling  In  the  minds  of  people 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  only  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Is  competent  to  sit  about  tbe  same  board 
with  Stalin  and  ChurchlU.  Actually  it 
would  appear  that  whatever  else  Mr.  Roose- 
velt may  do  he  often  accomplishes  little  at 


the  meetings  of  the  titans  other  than  to  give 
sanction  to  plans  the  other  two  already  have 
In  mind.  It  was  so  at  the  charter  meeting 
In  the  Atlantic,  at  Cairo,  at  Quebec,  em- 
phatlcaUy  so  at  Teheran. 

But  to  return  to  the  charter  Itself.  It 
pledges  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or 
otherwise,  and  no  territorial  changes  except 
as  the  people  affected  wish.  It  guarantees 
all  i>eoples  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
governments.  It  gives  access  to  all  states  to 
the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world. 
It  sets  up  International  collaboration  In  the 
international  conomlc  field.  It  seeks  to 
establish  peace  in  wh'ch  men  may  live  In 
freedom  from  fear  and  want.  It  guarantees 
freedom  of  the  seas.  It  calls  for  disarma- 
ment of  aggressor  nations,  encouragement  of 
world  disarmament,  and  eventual  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  force  in  world  affairs. 

But  since  1911  this  agenda  of  noble  aims 
has  been  shot  full  of  holes  by  act  of  Its  signa- 
tories. In  Poland  and  In  Yugoslavia  the 
people  have  not  been  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  government,  and  wiU  not  after  the  war, 
because  Russia  already  has  set  up  regimes 
favorable  to  it — the  Partisans.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  acceded.  The  charter  speaks  out  against 
aggrandizement,  yet  Mr.  Stalin  has  made  It 
clear  by  word  and  deed  that  eastern  Europe 
is  his;  the  only  difference  is  that  his  Is  a 
political  aggrandizement  and  not  an  actual 
military  one.  Our  collaboration  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  has  been  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  to  assume  bur- 
dens that  will  add  to  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  American  people.  In  trade  and 
raw  materials,  Mr.  Churchill  personally  In- 
serted in  the  charter,  and  has  called  atten- 
tion to  It  since,  a  provision  that  Britain 
would  preserve  its  empire  system.  He  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  told  Commons, 
assurance  that  "Britain  was  no  more  com- 
mitted to  abolition  of  Imperial  trade  pref- 
erence than  the  United  States  Government 
was  committed  to  abolition  of  Its  protective 
tariffs."    In  other  words  British  business  as 

usual. 

As  to  the  eventual  abandonment  of  the 
use  of  force  in  International  affairs,  this 
country  and  every  one  of  its  allies  Is  already 
anticipating  the  maintenance  of  powerful 
land  armies,  fieets,  and  air  arms.  For  what 
purpose?  For  use  In  International  affairs, 
of  course.  What  else?  We  are  not  quarrel- 
•Ing  with  that;  we  simply  point  out  that  It 
Isn't  consistent  with  the  rosy  glow  which  sur- 
rounded the  creation  of  the  charter  back  In 
August  of  1941. 

The  charter  was  conceived  and  executed  In 
one  of  those  bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  of- 
fer wonderful  spectacles  of  hope  but  which 
go  to  pieces  in  actual  performance.  It  is 
unfortunate,  for  the  charter  for  a  time  held 
out  a  robJEt  rainbow  to  mankind.  What 
will  be  the  fate  of  other  glorious  documents 
to  come  out  of  the  international  playing 
about  with  the  deetinles  of  nations?  Will 
they,  too,  be  tossed  off  with  airy  naivete  and 
then  quietly  allowed  to  perish?  Is  the  cele- 
brated peace  table,  for  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  now  running  so  hard,  going  to  produce 
another  charter?  There  Is  plenty  of  room  for 
wonderment. 


Senate  will  not  then  be  in  session.  Z 
think  it  appropriate  that  I  should  offer 
for  the  Record  today  a  few  figures  show- 
ing the  magnificent  contribution  of 
American  labor  during  the  war  in  bring- 
ing about  the  marvelous  production 
which  has  astonished  the  world  and 
made  possible  the  victorious  efforts  of 
our  armed  forces  on  every  battle  front. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  pnnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statistict  on  labor  in  the  war  effort 
moDUcnoN 

(•)  Production  per  man-hour  Ukinf  IMO  m  100 
percent,  in  manufacturing  inJusUles; 

]g40  .............. ..~...—      IW 

To  JnDe"m4 .""" --.-      »M 

(6)  Apricultural   production    takinK   the   period 
ISSfi-M  as  •  base  of  100  percent: 
l^4Q  110 

To  Jiineiaa  """"!!" --      IM 

(r)  Production  by  commodities  for  month  and 
years  indicated: 


Production  and  the  Accomplishments  of 
American  Labor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  TTTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.   Mr.  President. 
as  Monday  will  be  Labor  Day  and  the 


Aircraft 

M  unitions. . ............ 

Shipbuildeni! 

Pteel,  ."ihort  tons 

Aluminum,  pounds 


June  K40 


fflO.  000,000 

n.'Ar(S),000 

fat.  0011.000 

!,.  r(Ki,  (wio 

£4.  OUO,  000 


June  1944 


11.690,000.000 
$5,480,000,000 
$1,000,000,000 

7,  200,  (100 
133.000,000 


Surplus  War  Equipment  for  Farm  Utt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  lUt. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  very  timely  editorial  from 
the  fluent  pen  of  my  old-time  friend 
Hon.  J.  C.  Nance,  an  able  legislator  and 
one  of  the  leading  newspapermen  of 
Oklahoma.  In  this  editorial  he  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  soil  con- 
servation and  flood  control.  I  hope 
that  before  the  legislation  providing  for 
disposal  of  surplus  property  is  finally 
agreed  upon  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  enacted  Into  law,  that  a  definite  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  make  surplus  war 
machinery  available  to  the  Nation's 
farmers,  and  especially  to  organized  soil- 
conservation  districts,  where  there  is 
much  demand  and  real  need  for  such 
machinery  now. 
The  editorial  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

WA«  Toota  rot  rEAcrnuB  p«oj«cr» 
How  shall  the  Government  dispose  of  «»- 
plus  war  equipment?  What  methods  sball 
be  provided  for  a  distribution  of  this  highly 
Important  equipment  to  the  placet  in  the 
Nation  where  it  wiU  serve  the  mort  ua«ful 
purpose  in  post-war  projecu?  Will  the  8t»t« 
of  Oklahoma  be  able  to  obtain  a  proportion- 
ate aUotment  of  such  equipment  for  post- 
war projecto?  Thete  are  question*  that 
should  engage  the  thought  and  attention  of 
the  average  citizen  of  Oklahoma  Interested 
In  a  great  program  of  development  In  this 
State  followiiig  the  day  of  victory  on  th« 
battle  fronts. 
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llany  war  machines  can  be  converted  to 
IMiamUnw  lUMpc— ■  The  Army  and  Navy 
•r*  DOW  mannfaetnrlng  many  modern  ma- 
eblnas  which  will  be  Just  as  uselui  in  peace- 
%\rn^  M  they  are  In  wartime.  These  ma- 
chtnea  will  not  all  be  consumed  in  battle. 
Many  machines  will  never  reach  the  battle 
Iront.  If  provision  Is  made  to  divert  these 
machines  to  every  place  and  for  every  useful 
purpose  after  the  war  the  Oovenmient  will  be 
able  to  recaptttre  the  investment  made  In 
MCh  machines.  These  machines  will  be 
nssded  in  many  worth-while  projects.  The 
question  1a  How  shall  these  machines  be  ob- 
tained for  such  projects? 

This  Nation,  and  particularly  Oklahoma, 
la  engaged  in  a  great  soil -saving  and  soll- 
bOildlBg  program.  The  Federal  planning 
and  resources  board  Is  engaged  right  now 
In  mapping  plans  for  post-war  flood  control. 
Ko  other  projects  are  mor«  Important  or 
mors  valuable  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  The  greatest  dividends  to  posterity 
will  come  from  such  projects.  And  the  pro- 
gram will  furnish  unlimited  employment  to 
retumlcg  veterans.  Unemployment  can  be 
■olved  with  that  program.  It  Is  vital  to  the 
stability  and  progress  of  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  smartest  suggestions  In  con- 
section  with  the  utilization  of  war  equipment 
In  post-war  work  comea  from  J.  E  Palmer- 
tree.  •  tenant  farmer  residing  on  the  Hine 
farm  west  of  Purcell.  It  was  Palmertree 
who  proposed  that  the  legislature  make  pro- 
visions for  the  State  to  acquire  surplus  Army 
and  Navy  equipment  for  use  In  all  types  Of 
projects  In  this  State.  Remembering  the 
policy  of  the  Government  Ir.  disposing  of  war 
equipment  following  the  last  war.  Palmer- 
tree  expresses  the  fear  that  \mleas  the  legls- 
latur*  made  provisions  for  the  State  to 
proceed  to  obtain  that  equipment  It  woxild 
be  sold  to  speculators  and  wrecking  corpo- 
rations Jtist  as  It  was  sold  fcllowlng  the  last 
"war.  The  average  Individual  or  group  of  In- 
dividuals are  not  financially  able  to  bid  In 
the  equipment.  It  invariably  goes  to  the  big 
corporations  with  unlimited  finance.  The 
■am*  policy  may  bs  followed  this  year  unless 
Miitlment  Is  created  to  InflueAce  the  National 
Ooogrsss  In  revising  such  policy. 

AmODg  the  projects  mentioned  by  Palmer- 
tree  were  soil  conservation,  flood  control, 
lakes,  ponds,  low-water  dams,  terracing,  etc. 
Be  pointed  out  that  the  Army  soon  will  b« 
dlapoBlng  of  tractors,  bulldoeers,  trucks, 
powar  shovels,  eranas,  and  himdreds  of  other 
aaarhint  and  hand  tools.  All  these  tools  and 
■aelilnes  can  be  used  In  the  respective  coun- 
ties of  the  State  for  the  above-mentioned 
projects  together  with  road  and  bridge  build- 
ing, the  construction  of  public  buildings,  sto. 
If  the  State  and  all  Its  subdivisions  step 
Into  the  picture  and  make  request  for  these 
surplus  items,  they  can  all  be  used  to  great 
Advantage  and  the  Nation  will  be  able  to  save 
every  dollar  Invested  in  such  equipment. 

Palmertree  has  made  a  sxiggestlon  that  Is 
■tare  to  receive  the  most  earnest  consideration 
of  the  leglslatxire.  It  is  a  movement  that 
should  eventtially  reach  the  National  Con- 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


KXTENaZON  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


m  THI  8SNATI  CI*  TBS  UNITED  STAm 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
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type  to  bring  office  worke^ 
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anyone  seems  to  have 
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canals,  and  therefore  wen ; 
the  Oulf  route,  although 
as  the  existing  14-foot  diiift 
neck  canals  arotmd  the 
Lawrence. 

Despite  all  the  ob8tructl(>n8 
thrown  In  Its  way,  Chicago 
out  for  blue  water  like  a 
the  sun.    Speed  the  day 
can  begin  in  earnest  on 
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Freedom  of  llpeedi 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  TJ  CURTIS 

or  NXBBASCA 

IN  Tffll  HOUSE  OP  RH  RESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Septemtir  t.  1944 


Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr 

leave  to  extend  my 
editorial  from  the 
ord,  published  at 
August  23,  1944.    The 
lows: 


Commli  slon 

If 


tie 


Richard  P.  Prankensteefi 
tlon's  best  known 
to-the-left  labor  organization 
C.   I.  O..   has   appeared 

Communications   

that  radio  station  WHKC 
be  barred  from  the  air 
permitted  programs  on  1 
to  organized  labor  and 
station   denies   the   allegation 
bothers  to  do  so  Is  beyond 
prehension. 

Zt  seems  to  him— and 
trery  citizen  of  this  self 
racy,  in  which  the  peoplf 
and  their  elected  ofllclals 
that  It  Is  high  time  for 
the  people  to  notify  ths 
tlons  Commission  that 
Constitution,  that  sacrec 
the   peopl*   and   between 
transiently  sleeted  goven  ments 
especially  the  first  amende  it 
It  might  also  be  timely 
ask  Itself  and  to  answer 
Is  ths  C.  I.  O..  what  U 
what  havs  they  done  or 
most  prugressive  and  thi  < 
nation  in  ths  world  T 

Perhaps  It  has  forgotteA 
followed  the  party  line  by 


Speaker,    under 

remirks.  I  include  an 

Evening  Rec- 

N.  J.,  on 

ekiitorial  is  as  fol- 
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one  of  the  Na- 
n  for  that  far- 
known  as  the 
Ifefore  the  Pederal 
to    demand 
Columbus.  Ohio, 
because  It  allegedly 
s  station  opposed 
New  Deal.    The 
but   why   It 
this  writer's  com- 


tie 
Ti  deral 


t  should  seem  to 

governing  democ- 

ars  the  masters 

ire  the  servants — 

Congress  of  all 

Communlca- 

be  United  SUtss 

covenant  among 

them   and   their 

still  Uvss, 

nt  thereof.    And 

the  Congress  to 

question:  Whst 

New  Deal,  and 

Tied  to  do  to  the 

most  productive 


f)r 
tie 
tae 


that  the  O.  I.  O. 
sabotaging  Amer- 


ica's rearmament  program  when  Commtinlst- 
beloved  Russia  was  a  partner  of  Hltler'e 
Nazis  prior  to  his  historic  double-cross,  a 
device  to  which  the  C.  I.  O.  Is  not  an  entire 
stranger.  It  struck;  it  sat  down;  It  seized 
mtmltlon  plants,  and  stopped  production; 
and  It  imported  to  the  United  States  of 
America  the  Communist  technique  by  super- 
imposing mob  rule  on  United  States  Govern- 
ment by  law. 

Here  in  Bergen  County  it  had  the  effron- 
tery to  take  over  main  State  highways  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  motoring  public  who  paid 
for  them;  It  would  not  permit  local  residents 
access  to  side  streets  on  which  their  homes 
were   located,   and  it  called   this  writer  a 

Qervy because  he  quietly  but 

Insistently  asserted  his  rights  as  a  taxpayer. 
Yes,  according  to  real  American  standards 
and  precedents  the  C.  I.  O.  stunk  then,  and 
when  it  attempts,  through  Its  Frankensteen, 
to  bar  criticism  of  itself  or  its  patron,  ths 
New  Deal,  over  the  air  waves,  in  violation 
of  our  Constitution's  first  amendment.  It  still 
stinks. 

And  what  of  the  New  Deal?  Admittedly  it 
has  distributed  lavishly  the  accumulated 
savings  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  that 
euphemistic  individual  called  the  forgotten 
man.  But  whoever  he  is,  it  has  done  so  not 
with  the  personal  ftmds  (largely  inherited 
but  not  earned)  of  Its  founder  or  of  his 
political  sateUltes  or  of  his  collegiate  text- 
book theorists  who  have  made  a  good  living 
at  the  public  trough  during  the  past  12  years. 
All  of  them  have  moved  in  their  mysterious 
way  their  wonders  to  perform  with  the  ac- 
cumulated savings  of  generations  of  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  who  were  taught  at 
their  mothers'  knee  that  thrift  and  frugality 
are  virtues  Instead  of  the  vices  which  the 
New  Deal  and  Its  C.  I.  O.  affiliate  have  for 
years  tried  to  make  them  appear.  Yes,  the 
C.  I.  O.  has  blackjacked  Increased  wages  from 
employers  for  its  members  and  increased  the 
cost  of  living  for  all  the  other  partners  in 
our  Joint  civic  enterprise  called  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  the  New  Deal  has 
squandered  and  lavished  the  accumulated 
capital  (hard-earned  savings)  of  a  people  in 
quadrennial  campaigns  for  Presidential  bal- 
lots ir  a  self -delusive  and  evanescent  dream 
of  transient  political  power  which,  after  our 
foreign  enemies  are  beaten  Into  complete 
submission  Is  going  to  be  our  nightmare. 

After  that  pitiful  aftermath  of  political 
spending  and  electing,  of  higher  wages  and 
higher  costd  of  living,  there  will  remain  the 
wreckage  for  a  chastened  people  and  a  sober 
Congress  to  contemplate  and  to  restu'rect 
from  the  ashes  of  their  political  folly.  But 
whatever  their  fiscal  and  economic  vlclssl- 
tudefs^whatever  the  future  purchasing  value 
of  their  Government  bonds  bought  under 
neighborhood  solicitation  and  national  high 
pressure,  the  sacred  and  revered  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  m\ist  always  be  a  living 
covenant  among  our  people.  Neither  a  dis- 
credited New  Deal  nor  an  Ideolcgically  foreign 
C.  I.  O.  must  be  permitted  In  any  circum- 
stances to  scrap  that. 

And  the  Congress  should  start  now  its 
preservation  for  posterity  by  Informing  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission  in 
forceful  statutory  language  that  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  platform,  in  the  press,  and  on 
the  air  atUI  lives,  and  must  always  continue 
to  live  In  the  land  for  which  past  generations 
of  American  freemen  laid  their  lives  on  the 
altar  of  constitutional  principles,  Jtut  as  the 
present  generation  of  our  valorous  sons  la 
doin;;  now  on  foreign  battlefields. 

America  will  doubtless  win  this  war,  both 
in  Europe  and  In  Asia,  but  It  will  have  lost 
the  peace  If  It  permits  the  C.  I.  O.  or  any- 
thing else  to  scrap  any  part  of  Its  constitu- 
tional birthright.  Congressional  stateman- 
shlp  can  preserve  it,  but  selfish  partisanship 
can  destroy  It  and  convert  a  free  people  Into 
a  nation  of  slaves  to  the  state. 

John  Bobo,  Publither. 
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Need  for  Mechanical  Corn  Pickers  m 
Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs,  I  am  including  a  letter  I  wrote 
Mr.  G.  P.  Geisler,  director  of  the  western 
division  of  the  A.  A.  A.  regarding  the  need 
for  an  increased  number  of  mechanical 
com  pickers  in  Kansas.  I  am  also  in- 
cluding a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
CJeisler  this  morning,  which  gives  a  full 
report  on  the  corn-picker  situation. 
This  year  Kansas  has  prospects  of  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  largest  corn  crops  in 
history.  Corn  picking  requires  much 
hand  labor  unless  we  can  get  corn-pick- 
ing machines.  The  manpower  of  our 
State  is  so  reduced  because  of  military 
Induction  and  workers  In  defense  plants 
that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  harvest 
this  large  crop  without  the  assistance  of 
these  machines.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  ofBcIals  in  the  Department 
Of  Agriculture,  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  War  Pood  Administration, 
urging  them  to  give  every  consideration 
possible  to  increasing  our  allocation. 
The  letters  follow: 

House  or  RspaxsKNTAnvis, 
Wtuhington,  D.  C,  August  23,  1944. 
Mr  G.  F.  Geisslek, 

Director,  Western  DlvisUm, 
South  Agnculture  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Mb.  OaasiXB :  Present  Indications  are 
that  Kansas  will  produce  one  of  the  largest 
corn  crops  in  history  this  year.  There  are 
two  reasons  largely  responsible  for  this. 
First,  the  State  has  had  an  abundant  supply 
of  rainfall,  and  second,  an  Increased  acre- 
age was  planted  to  corn  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  because  of  weather  and 
■oU  conditions  last  fall  at  wheat-planting 
time. 

WhUe  at  home  this  summer  I  visited  with 
a  la-ge  number  of  farmers  and  corn  grow- 
ers who  advised  me  It  looked  as  though  it 
would  be  impossible  to  get  this  corn  har- 
vested unless  our  section  was  able  to  secure 
a  large  number  of  mechanical  com  pickers. 
Since  returning  to  Washington  I  havs  re- 
ceived a  ntimber  of  letters  regarding  the 
Blluatlon  and  am  convinced  something  must 
be  done  to  relieve  the  critical  labor  shortage. 
As  I  advised  you  yesUrdsy.  I  feel  certain 
this  matter  must  have  ths  full  considera- 
tion of  ths  Department  of  Agrlctiltxire,  the 
War  Production  Board,  and  any  other  agency 
which  Is  In  a  position  to  give  assuunce. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  any  suggee- 
tlons  you  might  have  and  will  bs  most  pleased 
to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  X  can. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

nUMX  CABtaON. 

DlPABTMlM  1  or  AOBICULTOBS, 
AOBICULTUaAL  AOJtTSTlCBIIT  AOBMCT, 

Washington.  D.  C,  August  31, 19U. 
Bon.  Pbamk  Cablsoh, 

House  of  Representatit>es. 
Obab  Bla.  Cablson:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
latter  of  Augtist  28.  in  which  you  report  of 
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the  urgent  need  tar  mechanical  eom  pickers 
in  Kansas. 

All  machinery  companies  manufacturinf 
com  pickers  have  been  informed  of  the  large 
corn  acreage  and  the  prospects  for  heavy 
yields  in  Kansas  and  other  Great  Plains 
States.  Bianufacturers  are  requested  to  fill 
the  total  com-plcker  allocations  in  Kansas 
and  other  Great  Plains  States  from  their 
earliest  4)roductlon. 

States  In  addition  to  Kansas  for  which  this 
preferential  delivery  has  been  requested  are: 
North  Dakota.  Montana,  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and  Mis- 
souri. Increased  com  acreages  and  praspec- 
tlve  bumper  yields  in  these  States  are  similar 
to  the  ocndltlons  existing  In  Kansas.  Be- 
cavise  of  the  spotty  drought  conditions  and  a 
more  favorable  relative  invent<X7  of  com 
pickers  on  farms  in  the  major  corn-producing 
States,  the  request  for  early  delivery  to  the 
States  mentioned  appears  Justified. 

The  request  to  the  manufacturers  empha- 
sized the  Importance  of  filling  the  quotas  for 
the  above  States  before  the  season  begins 
so  that  the  pickers  could  be  utUised  to  the 
maximum. 

We  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  secure 
an  additional  allocation  of  corn  pickers  for 
Kansas,  but  this  Is  not  possible  as  the  entire 
scheduled  production  has  been  allocated.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  material  relief  will 
result  by  the  State  receiving  Its  entire  allo- 
cation of  com  pickers  at  the  start  of  the 
season.  It  also  means  that  any  reduction 
in  the  production  of  corn  pickers  through 
failure  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  meet 
their  production  schedules  will  have  to  be 
absorbed  by  States  receiving  later  delivery. 
We  believe  that  such  States  are  in  a  better 
position  to  stand  any  reduction  that  might 
occur. 

Por  yotir  information,  Kansas  was  allo- 
cated 485  com  pickers  by  manufacturers 
from  the  80  percent  of  their  1944  scheduled 
production  which  they  distribute  without 
direction  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
Kansas  was  allocated  308  corn  pickers  from 
the  20-percent  National  Reserve  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  W.  F.  A.,  making  a  total  alloca- 
tion of  793  corn  pickers  for  the  year  compared 
with  a  total  allocation  of  376  for  1943. 

Toxir  concern  in  this  matter  is  appreciated 
and  we  assure  you  that  we  will  keep  In  close 
touch  with  the  situation  and  will  render 
every  possible  assistance. 

G.  P.  OKiaBUEB, 

Director,  Western  Division. 


Sidney  HiUmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

OF  sxntoiB 
IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years 
ago  the  new  dealers  In  the  Democratic 
Party  had  their  own  hatchet  men  going 
about  the  country  purging  men  in  public 
ofDce  who  would  not  bow  to  their  dic- 
tates. In  this  campaign  Earl  Browder 
and  the  Communists,  along  with  Sidney 
Hillman  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee,  have  Joined  forces  to  relieve 
the  administration  of  this  dirty,  filthy 
job. 

The  following  biography  Is  taken  from 
Who's  Who  in  America,  volume  23, 1944- 
45,  Two  Tears,  and  in  accordance  with 


the  custom  of  the  compilation  of  WhoN 
Who  in  America,  Sidney  Hillman  has 
this  to  say  about  himself: 

Hillman,  Sidney,  labor  leader:  bom  Zagars. 
Lithuania,  March  23.  1887:  son  Schmuel  and 
Judith  (Palkln)  Oilipan;  came  to  United 
States  at  age  of  20:  received  rabbinical  i»duca- 
tion:  married  Bessie  Abramowlts,  1910:  chil- 
dren—^Philolne  (Mra.  Milton  Pried),  Selma 
(Mrs.  Irving  Lerner);  department  tmder 
United  Garment  Workers,  at  Hart  Schaffner  * 
Marx,  Chicago,  1911-14;  chief  clerk  under 
Brandels'  protocol  In  CloakE.^a^ers'  Union, 
New  York.  February-October.  1914;  president. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
since  1915;  chairman  of  board.  Amalgamated 
Bank  of  New  York;  director.  Amalgamated 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago;  led  strike. 
Hart  Schaffner  h  Marx,  which  resulted  In 
collective  agreement  with  that  firm.  1910: 
strike  in  New  York  which  achieved  48-hour 
week.  1916.  the  44-hour  week.  1919;  organiaed 
Rochester  market,  1918;  organised  Chicago 
market.  1919;  visited  Russia.  1921,  and  made 
agreement  for  transmission  of  American  dol- 
lars; made  agreement  with  Arthur  Nash  Co.. 
Cincinnati,  1925;  organised  Philadelphia 
market.  1929;  built  cooperative  hovtses  In  New 
York;  established  unemployment  Insurance 
fund,  Rochester,  Chicago,  and  New  York; 
member  of  Labor  Advisory  Board.  N.  R.  A., 
1933,  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board. 
1935;  member.  Advisory  Board,  National 
Youth  Administration,  1935;  reached  first 
national  collective  bargaining  agreement  In 
men's  clothing  Industry  In  1967;  member  t«i- 
tlle  and  apparel  Industry  committees.  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Board,  1938;  vice  president. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations;  chair- 
man. Textile  Workers'  Organization  Commit- 
tee, 1937-39;  chairman,  executive  council. 
Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America,  since  May 
1939;  appointed  labor  member.  National  De- 
fense Advisory  Commission.  1940;  became  as- 
sociate director -general.  O.  P.  M.  and  director, 
Labor  Division  of  same.  1941;  appointed  to 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocation  Board,  Sep- 
tember 1941,  director.  Labor  Division,  W.  P.  B. 
1942;  member.  Academy  Political  and  Social 
Science,  home.  237  East  Twentieth  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  office.  Social  Security  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C,  also  16  Union  Square.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Sidney  Hillman 
is  the  spearhead  in  this  purge  and  smear 
campaign,  the  following  facts  concerning 
him.  which  he  did  not  Include  in  his 
biography  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  voters.  • 

Sidney  Hillman  was  bom  In  Zagare, 
Lithuania — then  a  part  of  Russia;  was  a 
leader  of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905 
In  Zagare.  according  to  the  Communist 
press ;  was  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  but  never 
a  worker  at  his  trade;  a  writer  of  a  book 
on  the  Russian  Revolution,  entitled  "Re- 
construction of  Russia  and  the  Task  of 
Labor;"  conferred  with  Lenin  In  1922 
regarding  the  establishment  of  the 
Russian-American  Industrial  Corpora- 
tion, of  which  Hillman  was  president; 
donated  $3,000  to  the  Jewish  Communist 
paper,  Preiheit.  In  1921;  bead  of  the 
Hillman -Communist  coalition,  together 
with  ViTo  MAiCAirroino  in  the  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  read  In  the 
press  every  day  that  officers  and  members 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  are  beginning  to  reaiHe 
Sidney  Hillman's  real  objective  is  not  tn 
the  cause  of  labor,  but  a  determined 
effort  to  take  over  this  Government  of 
ours,  to  perpetuate  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  all 
his  satellites  In  power  until  such  time  as 
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they  can  completely  take  over  and  abol- 
ish oxir  representative  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple today  is  a  very  simple  one.  It  re- 
solves itself  into  the  following  proposi- 
tion. This  Is  your  America.  Do  you 
want  to  turn  it  over  to  Sidney  Hillman? 
Or,  in  other  words,  do  you  want  Sidney 
Hillman  to  rule  this  country? 


Ub«r  Day,  1944 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
criticism  to  which  American  labor  has 
been  exposed  by  reason  of  wildcat  strikes 
and  the  active  intervention  of  new  fac- 
tors into  the  national  political  scene, 
many  Americans  may  have  overlooked 
the  substantial  contribution  which  labor 
has  made  to  the  war  effort.  The  high 
wages  paid,  the  tremendous  publicity 
given  to  unauthorized  work  stoppages 
and  the  frequently  unfavorable  reaction 
which  such  a  combination  Inevitably  pro- 
duces obscure  the  record  but  they  do  not 
change  it. 

American  labor  on  Labor  Day  1944  can 
lock  back  upon  a  year  of  work  well  done, 
of  an  achievement  in  production  which 
has  never  before  been  conceived,  much 
less  performed.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  leveled  at  our  working 
organizations  will  prove  in  years  to  come 
to  be  merely  the  same  symptoms  of 
"growing  pains"  which  have  taken  place 
In  the  evolution  of  other  great  develop- 
ments in  the  social  structure  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical.  It  is  difOcult 
to  maintain  an  obJ3Ctlve  attitude  towards 
those  who  occasionally  exploit  their  po- 
sition In  labor  organizations  for  personal 
reasons.  Our  working  people  themselves 
resent  such  activities.  They  will  correct 
these  abases  themselves  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 


Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Invasion  of 
Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKI 

or  lUJNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Second  World  War.  During 
these  5  years  there  were  dark  i>eriods 
for  the  Allied  Nations  and  the  fate  of 
democracy  hung  in  the  balance.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  war  Hitler  roared  his 
threats  at  all  freedom-loving  people,  and 
"^^•-¥uropean  nations  trembled  at  his 


threats.  He  made  pro  nises  to  all  of 
them  that  he  did  not  want  or  desire  their 
lands,  but  invaded  one  liy  one  or  forced 
them  into  what  he  cal  ed  the  new  or- 
der— his  order.  There  \  'ere  times  in  the 
past  5  years  when  the  nations  fighting 
the  Nazis  were  fighting  vith  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  and  the  out  ook  for  freedom 
and  democracy  was  rexy  dark  and 
gloomy. 

When  the  Nazis  were  winning  battles 
Hitler  and  his  murder<  us  hordes  were 
perpetrating  every  imaj  inable  crime  on 
their  helpless  victims,  tt  ey  tried  to  over- 
come the  spirit  of  free(  om  and  loyalty 
of  the  conquered  people  by  brutaUty  and 
terror  so  despicable  as  o  shock  the  de- 
cency of  the  civilized  w  )rld.  No  nation 
conquered  or  none  of  the  people  were 
spared,  and  no  mercy  was  shown  to 
women  or  children,  aiiong  those  who 
suffered  most  were  the  >eople  of  Poland, 
the  nation  first  to  def:  his  might,  and 
the  first  to  suffer  the  t  >rtures  and  bru- 
talities of  the  barbarous  and  inhuman 
Nazis.  They  forced  them  out  of  their 
homes,  took  away  their  food.  Imprisoned 
them  on  the  slightest  i  retext,  shot  and 
murdered  them  by  the  housands  in  the 
presence  of  their  loved  )nes,  starved  the 
women  and  innocent  c  lildren,  but  with 
all  of  these  tortures  th  ?y  did  not  in  all 
of  these  5  years  of  war,  produce  one  Pole 
who  would  collaborate  with  them,  and 
today  the  people  of  I'oland  still  defy 
them,  and  the  love  of  reedom  and  de- 
mocracy is  stronger  tha  n  ever,  their  sol- 
diers are  fighting  gloric  usly  side  by  side 
with  the  soldiers  of  th(  United  Nations. 
Today  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year 
of  this  global  war.  the  s  tuatlon  is  differ- 
ent, the  United  Nation:  are  winning  on 
every  battle  front,  and  he  Nazis  see  de- 
feat staring  them  in  th(  face,  their  lead- 
ers know  what  their  fa  e  Is,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  spread  propaganda  with  the 
idea  and  hope  of  stavin  ?  off  total  defeat 
and  unconditional  surn  nder. 

As  this  war  draws  tc  a  close  and  the 
Nazis  see  that  they  cam  lot  win,  and  they 
will  resort  to  one  of  th(  ir  favorite  tricks 
by  spreading  propagan(  a  to  soften  pub- 
lic opinion  and  thereb:  arouse  a  senti- 
ment in  their  behalf  s)  that  they  may 
not  be  dealt  with  too  harshly,  and  in 


this' endeavor  they  wil 
their  ssmipathizers  to 
propaganda   among  tMe 
United  Nations.    I  am 


be  misled.  We  will  ne^  er  forget  the  in- 
nocent hostages  whon:  they  murdered 
and  the  crimes  they  coi  nmitted.  I  hope 
that  peace  will  come  so^n,  but  we  do  not 
want  a  peace  that  will 
chance  to  rearm  in  a 
again  plunge  the  work 


We  want  a  just  peace,  t  ut  with  that  Just 
peace  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  atrocities  committ(  d  on  the  p>eople 
of  the  conquered  coun  ries  are  brought 
to  Justice  and  punished 
crimes  which  they  wen  responsible  for. 
and  they  should  be  trie<  in  the  countries 
where  the  crimes  were  ( ommitted.  This 
would  be  a  deterrent  t  n  war  criminals. 
Now  that  victory  Is  wit  lin  our  grasp,  let 


us  bring  about  such  a 
country  will 
marshall  all 
sources  to  maintain  our 


us  seal  the  fate  of  tyrai  ts  for  all  time. 


iifl    r  I     ■»-  - 


again  call  upon 

elp  spread  their 

people  of  the 

sure  we  will  not 


give  the  Nazis  a 
short  time  and 
in  another  war. 


peace  that  this 
never  agiin  be  forced  to 
its  manpower  and  its  re- 
democracy.    Let 


Poland  Pleads  for  Help— Cordell  Hall 
Warns  German  Barbarians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1st  of  September  1944  is  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  brutal  Nazi  attack  on 
Poland  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
year  for  the  Polish  people  of  the  most 
terrible  horrors  and  suffering  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed.  For  the  first 
time  since  Hitler  had  come  to  power  in 
Germany,  German  aggression  met 
armed  resistance  from  the  Poles,  exactly 
5  years  ago  today.  Five  years  ago  the 
German  military  colossus  pounced  upon 
Pojand  with  all  of  its  military  power  and 
might.  Poland  was  a  young  nation, 
struggling  through  its  reconstruction 
after  World  War  No.  1,  after  having  150 
years  of  Russo-German-Austrian  occu- 
pation. 

For  35  days  the  whole  world  followed 
the  events  of  the  unequal  struggle.  The 
sacrifice  of  Poland  in  September  1939  was 
to  save  democracy.  President  Roosevelt 
called  Poland  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
Allied  cause. 

The  Polish  campaign  of  1939  was  one 
long  succession  of  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
The  Polish  soldier  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
origin  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  their 
motherland. 

In  the  Polish  campaign,  which  German 
military  publications  termed  the  most 
difficult  of  all  campaigns  to  date,  the 
Battles  of  Kutno,  Lwow,  and  Kock — 
where  the  Polish  Army  was  forced  to  sur- 
render for  lack  of  ammunition  on  Octo- 
ber 5 — stand  out.  All  remember  like- 
wise the  heroic  defense  of  Hel  and 
Westerplatte,  Modlin,  and"Warsaw. 

After  5  years  Warsaw  is  again  fighting. 
After  5  years  Warsaw  has  again  accepted 
the  challenge  to  uneven  battle  with  the 
German  might.  As  5  years  ago  the  War- 
saw Poles  heeded  the  call  of  their  mayor 
and  defender  of  the  city,  Stefan  Starz3m- 
ski,  likewise  now  at  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Bor  they  have  taken  up  arms  in  open 
uprising  to  break  the  chains  of  their 
German  bondage.  Now  as  then  they 
fight  without  outside  assistance;  now  as 
then  the  Polish  underground  And  the 
civilian  population  are  fighting  tanks 
with  guns  and  bottles  of  gasoline. 

The  defense  of  Warsaw  5  years  ago 
and  the  struggle  for  Warsaw's  liberation 
today  are  not  two  Isolated  facts  of  Polish 
participation  in  this  war.  They  are  but 
two  symbolic  facts  of  an  unending  suc- 
cession of  sacrifice  and  struggle. 

Polish  resistance  has  persisted  from 
the  very  first  day  of  the  war.  It  has  per- 
sisted inside  Poland  and  beyond  her  bor- 
ders. Ever  since  the  moment  when  the 
Germans  treacherously  crossed  the  Pol- 
ish frontiers  on  September  1  the  Poles 
have  been  fighting. 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  officially  ended 
In  Poland  guerrilla  units  which  were  to 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  under- 
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ground  army  were  made  up  of  Polish  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  At  the  same  time. 
General  Sikorski,  2  days  after  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  formed  a  Polish  Army  in  France. 
This  army  numbered  some  80.000  men 
and  consisted  of  four  and  a  half  infantry 
divisions,  an  armored  brigade,  and  the 
now-famous  Carpathian  Brigade.  The 
first  and  second  divisions  of  General 
Sikorski's  army  participated  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  France;  the  Carpathian  Brigade 
fought  in  Norway  and  was  victorious  in 
the  battle  for  Narvik. 

A  large  part  of  the  Polish  Army  In 
Prance  was  successfully  evacuated  to 
England  after  the  former  collapsed.  Po- 
land's Army  In  Britain  now  numbers 
30,000  men  and  boasts  an  armored  divi- 
sion, a  parachute  brigade,  and  other 
units.  A  Polish  women's  unit,  counter- 
part of  the  American  WAC,  has  also  been 
organized  and  numbers  5,000  women. 
The  armored  division  is  now  fighting  in 
Prance,  together  with  the  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  Armies. 

Another  Polish  Army  was  organized  on 
Russian  soil  under  General  Anders  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Polish-Russian 
treaty  in  July  1941.  and  the  release  of  a 
large  number  of  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
in  that  country.  At  the  request  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  It  was  transferred  to 
the  Middle  East,  where  it  was  equipped 
and  grew  to  form  a  separate  army  corps 
with  the  Carpathian  Brigade,  which  had 
been  expanded  to  a  division.  This  corps 
now  numbers  75.000  well-trained  and 
superbly  armed  mca  They  have  fought 
in  the  Libyan  campaign— Tobruk.  El 
Gazala— and  are  now  fighting  in  Italy, 
where  they  have  already  become  famous 
for  their  victories  at  Monte  Cassino  and 
Ancona.  A  second  Polish  army  has  re- 
cently been  organized  in  Russia,  com- 
posed of  the  remainder  of  the  Polish 
■  prisoners  of  war  in  that  country,  and 
this  army  is  now  fighting  alongside  their 
Russian  ally. 

Poland's  air  force,  which  grew  out  of 
squadrons  set  up  in  France  in  1940  and 
evacuated  to  England  in  June  of  that 
year,  played  a  glorious  role  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain.  Her  crews  destroyed  219 
German  planes  at  that  time,  in  addition 
to  39  probably  destroyed. 

Up  to  May  1,  1944,  the  official  record 
of  the  Polish  Air  Force  operating  from 
bases  In  the  British  Isles  contains  the 
following  entries:  620  enemy  aircraft 
known  to  be  destroyed:  167  probably 
destroyed;  214  badly  damaged. 

Polish  bomber  squadrons  have  taken 
part  in  893  operations  of  a  varied  char- 
acter in  which  a  total  of  7,056  sorties 
were  made.  They  dropped  15,547,771 
pounds  of  bombs  and  mines. 

At  present  the  Polish  Air  Force  num- 
bers 12,000  men  and  ranks  fourth  in  size 
among  others  of  the  United  Nations — 
after  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia.  It  consists  of  14  squadrons 
and  is  larger  than  the  air  forces  of 
France.  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Belgium  combined. 

The  Polish  Navy  has  been  fighting  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  side 
of  the  British  Royal  Navy.  It  took  part 
to  the  evacuation  of  Dvmkerque,  in  the 
attack  on  the  Bismarck,  the  landing  at 
Dieppe,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and 


operations  off  the  north  AfMcan  coast, 
Sicily,  and  Italy.  It  now  cfMisists  of  one 
cruiser,  six  destrosrers,  three  snbmarines, 
and  three  coastal  craft.  Poland's  mer- 
chant fleet  is  likewise  in  constant  service 
on  all  seas  and  has  carried  much  land 
material  in  convoys  to  Russia  and  to 
various  other  battlefields. 

TTie  largest  Polish  military  command, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  occupied  Po- 
land. This  is  the  underground  or  home 
army.  It  Is  divided  into  two  groups: 
(a)  Operational  units,  in  which  soldiers 
are  used  in  actual  skirmishes  with  the 
invader;  and  (b)  the  regular  army,  whose 
men  undergo  constant  training  and  are 
strictly  subject  to  the  military  discipline 
of  the  organization. 

The  operational  group  consists  of  250,- 
000  men,  while  the  number  of  men  in  the 
Regular  Army  is  much  higher. 

In  spite  of  handicaps  as  an  army 
whose  operational  theater  is  occupied 
territory,  the  home  army  has  been  able, 
through  Its  activities,  to  imroobolize  in 
Poland  the  following  German  forces: 

First.  Five  fuU  divisions;  that  is,  over 
60,000  men  for  special  assignment,  sta- 
tioned at  several  points  throughout  the 
country. 

Second.  Fourteen  divisions;  that  is, 
about  160,000  men  on  garrison  duty. 

Third.  Military  Nazi  Party  forma- 
tions; in  this,  57,250  8.  S.  men.  95,000 
party  policemen,  and  so  forth. 

Fourth.  Formations  of  railroad,  road, 
and  frontier  guards;  over  200,000  men. 

Fifth.  About  180.000  civilians  of  mili- 
tary age  doirig  military  service  in  armed 
organizati(Hxs,  such  as  the  German  Self ' 
Defense  and  the  German  Secxvity — Son- 
derdienst — for  def oise  against  the  Pohsh 
underground  movement. 

The  home  army  is  for  this  reason  of 
tremendous  significance  in  the  total 
Allied  war  effort. 

In  conclusion,  two  figures  should  be 
borne  in  mind: 

Potancl's  losses  In  the  war: 

Losses  on  the  battlefleid 900.000 

Loues  In  occupied  Poland 5.  700. 000 


Total 6. 600. 000 

BBCOtm  BATTLB  OT  WA«SAW 

When  the  Russian  Armies  approached 
the  gates  of  Warsaw,  the  Poles  sensed 
freedom  and  liberation.  They  desired  to 
join  in  the  fight  to  free  Warsaw,  Just  as 
the  French  people  of  Paris  desired  to  Join 
in  the  fight  to  free  Paris. 

This  is  no  time  to  argue  that  the  up- 
rising was  premature.  Only  such  people 
as  had  suffered  for  5  long  years  under  the 
brutal  and  savage  Huns  have  the  right 
to  discuss  the  question  of  prematur«iess. 
Since  the  end  of  July,  the  Germans  had 
been  using  Warsaw  as  a  key  supply  base 
and  communication  center  for  their  east- 
ern front.  At  the  same  time,  they  bsgan 
a  new  reign  of  terror  in  the  Polish  capital 
by  ordering  civilians  to  evacuate  the  city, 
and  by  intensifying  the  number  of  mass 
executions  and  arrests.  On  top  of  that 
four  German  armored  divisions  were 
scheduled  to  pass  through  Warsaw  on 
their  way  to  reinforce  the  collapsing 
eastern  front. 

General  Bor  and  the  Polish  Home 
Army  rose  to  stop  these  German  divi- 
sions, as  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
secution of  Warsaw  civilians. 


At  5  p.  m.  on  August  1  the  PoMsh  forces 
struck  in  an  effort  to  occupy  the  vital 
central  part  of  the  city  along  with  the 
main  streets  that  lead  to  the  three  bridges 
across  the  Vistula  to  Praga,  the  eastern 
suburb.  General  Bor  reported  to  London 
that  this  uprising  of  the  Polish  Home 
Army  saved  1.000  internees  and  prisoners 
of  war  from  deportation  set  for  July  31. 
Many  of  these  prisoners,  his  report  con- 
tinued, were  officers  and  men  of  tha 
Royal  Air  Force,  shot  down  on  missiont 
over  Germany.  Saved  from  the  Gestapo, 
they  now  fight  side  by  side  with  their 
Polish  allies. 

Despite  their  desperate  shortage  of 
weapons  and  ammunition,  the  inability 
of  the  Allies  to  supply  them  and  the 
stalemate  mi  the  eastern  front.  General 
Bor  and  his  patriot  army  have  mi- 
raculously held  out  for  4  weeks  solely 
through  their  unparalleled  heroism  and 
wise  strategy.  Thus,  a  band  of  20.000 
emaciated,  ill-armed  and  poorly  equipped 
Poles  held  at  bay  the  "superman"  Wfchr- 
macht  that  had  so  boastfully  conquered 
all  Poland  5  years  iH-eviously.  This  un- 
expected insurrection  greatly  aided  the 
Red  Army. 

During  the  first  days.  General  Bor 
took  the  offensive,  but  as  German  re- 
sistance on  the  eastern  front  stiffened 
and  Allied  aid  was  necessarily  Umlted, 
the  Poles  were  forced  to  assume  defensive 
positions  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
Appeals  were  sent  to  both  London  and 
Moscow  for  military  aid  and  supplies. 

Both  Britain  and  Russia  vere  given 
full  details  of  the  plans  and  opterations 
of  the  Polish  Home  Army. 

Traffic  on  all  three  bridges  across  the 
Vistula  was  at  first  blocked,  but  durinff 
the  first  week  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
taking  first  the  Paniatowski  bridge,  most 
southern  of  the  three.  Not  until  August 
6  were  they  able  to  take  the  middle  one. 
the  Kierbedz  bridge.  In  order  to  do  so 
the  Oennans  had  to  biirn  every  building 
along  the  approaches  to  the  vital  bridge. 

Desperate  by  the  9Lh  cf  Augijst,  the 
Germans  pressed  two  armored  trains 
into  service  on  the  track  that  connects 
all  the  railway  stations  in  Warsaw. 
These  finally  cleared  a  way  to  the  third 
most  northern  bridge  that  carries  both 
motor  and  rail  traffic.  One  of  these 
trains  shelled  Polish  positions  in  a  bar- 
rage that  lasted  11  hours  on  the  night 
from  August  10  to  11,  but  In  the  end 
the  home  army  ralliM  to  retake  the 
Stawki  district.  The  Germans  resorted 
to  the  most  brutal  methods  of  warfare. 
Sections  of  the  city  held  by  the  patriots 
were  fired  by  Incendiary  bombs,  while 
all  the  fire-fighting  equipment  as  well 
as  most  of  the  first-aid  supplies  In  the 
city  were  confiscated.  Polish  prisoners 
were  not  treated  according  to  iuterna- 
tional  law.  Nevertheless,  the  Poles  held, 
and  valuable  time  as  well  as  armed  forces 
and  equipment  sorely  needed  by  the 
enemy  on  the  eastern  front  were  used 
up  in  this  latest  BatUe  of  Warsaw. 

General  Bor  still  held  large  and  Im- 
portant parts  of  the  city  that  lead  to 
these  bridges  as  well  as  seveial  vital 
suburbs.  The  Old  City  quarter  of  War- 
saw, that  section  lying  along  the  cen- 
tral river  front,  was  held  despite  fierce 
German  counterattacks.  The  northern 
suburb   of  2k)liborz,   one   of   the  most 
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fiercely  contested  areas,  the  Stawkl  sec- 
tor with  Its  vlul  freight  assembly  yards 
for  the  Danzig  railway  station  still  held 
i)y  the  Germans  were  all  totally  or  in 
part  controUed  by  General  Bor. 

60  desperate  did  the  German  positions 
become  in  the  Polish  capital  that  the 
Wehrmacht  had  to  rush  six-  and  eight- 
temlled  mortars,  tanks,  and  heavy  ar- 
tilleiy  into  the  fray.  German  gunboats 
on  the  Vistula  sent  a  searing  cross-fire 
Into  the  Polish  sectors.  General  Bor  or- 
dered the  underground  outside  of  War- 
saw to  strike  at  general  reinforcements 
flowing  into  the  city,  as  well  as  to  enter 
the  city  to  strengthen  Polish  garrisons 
there.  ,     ^  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  hos- 
tilities. General  Bor  reported  to  London 
that  if  400  Allied  aircraft,  200  combat 
planes,  and  200  transports  with  supplies 
were  to  come  over  Warsaw,  the  Polish 
home  army  would  win  the  desperate  bat- 
tie  within  24  hours. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  following  un- 
successful artillery  barrages,  the  Ger- 
mans hopefully  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
General  Bor.  Apparently  unable  to  de- 
feat the  Poles  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
Germans  tried  to  do  so  by  intimidation 
and  "surrender  or  die"  threats. 

Saturday  the  12th  was  marked  by  ex- 
tremely heavy  action  in  the  Old  City  sec- 
tion which  the  Germans  were  furiously 
trying  to  retake.  By  Sunday,  Polish  gar- 
risons in  the  western  part  of  Warsaw 
again  took  the  offensive  and  routed  the 
Germans  from  several  streets,  but  the 
German  attack  on  the  Old  City,  farther 
to  the  east,  continued  unabated.  The 
Old  City.  Zoliborz.  the  northern  suburb, 
and  Stawkl,  with  the  Danzig  railway 
station,  changed  hands  incessantly 
throughout  the  second  week  of  the  strug- 
gle. Flames  and  smoke,  some  from  artil- 
lery barrages,  some  from  houses  delib- 
erately fired  by  the  Germans,  engulfed 
every  part  of  Warsaw,  creating  addi- 
tional obstacles  to  General  Bor  s  forces. 

Apparently  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.  General  Bor's  home  army  was, 
however,  fully  supported  by  the  citlaens 
of  the  capital  who  offered  supplies, 
homes,  labor  and  even  their  lives  in  the 
ViMqual  struggle. 

COKOXIX    HXnX   WASN8   CntMAN    BAtBAUAN* 

On  August  28  the  Polish  Ambassa- 
dor. Jan  Ciechanowski.  issued  a  state- 
ment revealing  that  in  order  to  take  re- 
venge upon  the  Polish  Home  Army  of 
Warsaw,  and  to  bring  about  their  sur- 
render and  capitulation,  the  German 
authorities  aim  within  the  next  few  days 
to  exterminate  150,000  Polish  civilians 
concentrated  in  a  wholesale  slaughter 
camp  at  Pruszkow,  15  miles  southwest  of 
Warsaw;  that  the  Polish  Home  Army  at 
Warsaw  was  appealing  to  the  civilized 
world  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  perpetration  of  this  final  act  of 
German  barbarity,  unprecedented  in 
history.  Our  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull.  Immediately  notified  the  German 
Government  that  those  responsible  for 
this  atrocity  will  be  fully  and  completely 
punished  and  that  the  German  -govem- 
ment  will  be  held  responsible  for  this  de- 
praved act  of  revenge  against  old  men, 
Women,  and  children. 
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And  we  have  clung  to  the  simple  policy  of 
no  entangling  alliances  which  George  Wash- 
ington set  down  for  an  Infant  nation  to 
follow. 

In  time  of  war.  foreign  relations  must  be 
dictated  lagrcly  by  the  armed  forces  In  the 
Interest  of  advancing  the  victory.  In  peace- 
time, we  return  to  long-range  policies.  Then, 
our  policy  will  be  that  determined  by  the 
American  people,  through  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  the  Senate  for  approval  of  Ideas  submitted 
by  the  then  Chief  Executive  and  State  De- 
partment. It  will  recognize  that  we  are 
but  7  percent  of  the  world  s  people.  Foreign 
policy  always  recognizes  this  minority  po«l- 
tlon. 

There  is  much  war  ahead  of  us.  More  than 
one  administration  may  come  and  go  before 
otir  adjustments  for  a  long-range  modem 
peacetime  policy  can  be  fully  developed. 

We  shall  be  wiser  and  stronger  to  stand 
united  on  the  broad  basis  of  extending  the 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  wherever  It  will 
be  received,  always  keeping  the  mailed  fist 
as  a  protection  aaglnst  the  threats  of  would- 
be  aggressors.  And  let's  beware  of  the  kind  of 
man  who  Is  "a  steady  patriot  of  the  world 
alone,  the  friend  of  every  covmtry  but  his 
own." 

As  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "With  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In;  •  •  •  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ovuselves  and  with  all  notions." 
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A  Challeng:e  to  the  American  Peoplt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  most  timely 
and  excellent  article  entitled  *'A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  American  People."  written 
by  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish.  Librarian  of 
Congress,  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  13,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    CHAlXmOI    TO    THE    AMZMCAN    PlOPLl 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish,  Librarian  of 
Congress) 

THI  TIM«  DEMAND  CIIEATN18S,  SATS  MB.  MAC- 
LEISH; rr  iS  NOT  WEALTH  BUT  WHAT  WE  ABB 
THAT   COUNTS 

There  are  times  In  the  history  of  any  peo- 
ple when  greatness  Is  demanded  of  them; 
when  they  will  either  achieve  greatness  or 
lose  themselves.  This  Is  such  a  time  In  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  There  are 
decisions  of  great  danger  and  difficulty  to 
be  made.  We  have  a  part  to  play  In  making 
them.  They  will  require  of  us  whatever  re- 
sources of  greatness  we  possess. 

Some  of  our  public  advisers  seem  to  be 
telling  us  that  the  resources  on  which  we 
must  rely  are  our  resources  of  power  and 
size  and  wealth  and  strength;  that  In  the 
"real  world."  as  they  call  It.  a  great  nation 
is  simply  a  great  power;  that  what  is  required 
of  us  now  is  to  conduct  ourselves  like  a  great 
power  in  concert  with  other  great  powers; 
that  if  wt  do,  the  new  world  we  want,  the  new 
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world  we  mtut  create  or  perish,  will  be  cre- 
ated of  Itself. 

It  Is  attractive  doctrine.  It  fits  In  with 
everything  we  have  been  telling  ourselves 
over  the  last  25  years  about  our  sise  and 
our  wealth  and  our  productive  capacity.  If 
all  we  need  to  do  to  achieve  the  greatness 
demanded  of  us  Is  to  be  big  and  powerful 
and  rich  and  to  make  reasonable  arrange- 
ments with  other  itatei  which  are  also  big 
and  powerf\il  and  rich,  we  have  nothing  to 
worry  about. 

But  there  Is  something  In  our  past,  some- 
thing in  our  tradition,  which  makes  it  dlffl- 
cult  for  us  to  believe  that  the  quality  of 
greatness  in  a  people  is  the  same  as  the  qual- 
ity of  bigness.  We  are  not  at  all  sure,  most 
of  us,  that  we  were  a  greater  nation  under 
McKlnley  than  we  were  \mder  Jefferson. 
And  we  suspect  that  the  same  thing  may 
be  true  of  other  peoples — of  the  English,  for 
example.  England — and  It  Is  no  disparage- 
ment of  c  Queen  to  say  so — England  was 
greater  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  when  she 
was  half  an  Island  than  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria  when  she  was  half  an  earth.  Be- 
tween Greece  which  was  small  and  Persia 
which  was  large  there  was  never  any  question 
which  was  the  greater. 

It  is  the  same  of  a  people's  wealth.  Most 
of  us  have  a  streak  of  New  England  In  us 
somewhere,  and  New  England  remembers 
men  and  women  who  achieved  their  Nation's 
greatness  on  a  thin,  poor  soil,  in  a  country  of 
rocks  and  sand  and  hemlocks  and  long 
winters.  They  say  of  a  man  in  Massachu- 
setts, 'It  isnt  what  he  has  to  do  with  it;  it's 
what  he  is."  They  would  say  the  same  of  a 
nation. 

It  is  not  size  or  power  or  wealth  we  think 
of  when  we  reach  back  In  our  minds  for  the 
strength  we  know  we  need  in  this  moment 
of  decision.  Curious  as  It  m&j  seem  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — curious  as  It  seems  ap- 
parently to  some  of  our  own  compatriots — 
the  American  mind  and  the  American  tradi- 
tion mistrust  mere  size  and  wealth  and 
power.  The  qualities  we  have  in  mind  when 
we  ask  ourselves  wherein  our  greatness  has 
consisted  In  the  past,  and  In  what  it  now 
consists,  are  qualities,  as  New  Ehgland  knows 
and  as  the  country  knotvs,  which  lie  within 
a  people,  not  around  them.  It  is  not  our 
wealth  or  power.    It  is  what  we  are. 

We  are  not  the  Hrst  to  ask  what  the  quality 
of  greatneM  in  a  nation  is.  A  statesman  of 
Athens  once  discussed  that  question  in  a 
famous  speech.  PericlM  was  a  man  who  had 
lome  claim  to  knowledgi;  of  these  things,  for 
bis  name,  then  as  later,  was  associated  with 
the  epoch  of  the  greatest  fame  of  a  people 
whose  fame  has  never  been  surpassed.  He 
spoke,  moreover,  in  the  time  of  a  great  war 
of  his  people  and  over  t:3e  bodies  of  the  flriit 
dead  In  that  war. 

The  reasons  given  by  I'ericlea  In  his  funeral 
oration  for  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians 
are  reasons  which  have  a  peculiar  appro- 
priateness to  the  questions  which  now  haunt 
our  minds,  for  not  onct  In  the  whole  of  his 
oration — and  it  Is  remarl:able  that  this  should 
be  so — not  once  did  Pe-lcles  list  or  describe 
the  possessions  of  the  Athenians,  though  they 
bad  many  of  great  richness  and  repute,  and 
only  once,  and  as  a  klnc.  of  afterthought,  did 
he  speak  of  the  skUl  of  the  Athenians  In  one 
thing  or  another,  though  they  were  a  skill- 
ful people.  All  the  rett  was  an  account  of 
the  things  In  which  the  Athenians  believed — 
the  Ideas  they  believed  In;  the  principles  they 
loved  and  admired — as  though  he  assumed, 
and  as  though  all  his  liearers  assumed  with 
him,  that  what  makes  a  nation  great  is  not 
what  it  owns,  or  even  what  it  can  do,  but 
what  It  loves. 

"We  live  imder  a  form  of  government." 
said  Pericles,  "which  does  not  emulate  the 
Institutions  of  our  neighbors.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  ourselves  a  model  which  some 
follow  rather  than  imitators  of  other  peo- 


ples. •  •  •  Our  Government  is  called  a 
democracy  because  its  administration  la 
In  the  hands,  not  of  the  few  but  of  the 

many. 

"We  are  restrained  from  lawlesaneM,"  he 
■aid,  "chiefly  through  reverent  fear,  for  we 
render  obedience  to  those  in  authority  and 
to  the  laws  and  especially  to  those  laws 
which  are  ordained  for  the  succor  of  the 
oppressed,  and  those  which,  though  unwrit- 
ten, bring  upon  the  transgressor  a  disgrace 
which  all  men  recognise. 

"In  our  system  of  training  for  warfare," 
he  continued,  "we  place  our  dependence  upon 
the  courage  which  springs  from  our  own  souls 
when  we  are  called  to  action  •  •  •  a 
courage  which  springs  more  from  manner  of 
life  than  compulsion  of  laws     •     •     •. 

"We  are  lovers  of  beauty,  yet  with  no  ex- 
travagance, and  lovers  of  wisdom,  yet  with- 
out weakness     •     •     *. 

"Again  m  nobility  of  spirit  Fe  stand  In 
sharp  contrast  to  most  men.  For  It  is  not 
by  receiving  kindness  but  by  conferring  It 
that  we  acquire  our  friends." 

And  it  was  in  these  words  that  Pericles 
concluded  this  part  of  his  address:  "Many 
are  the  proofs  which  we  have  given  of  our 
power,  which  we  have  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  these  qtialltles  •  •  ••  And  as- 
suredly It  does  not  lack  witnesses  and  there- 
fore we  shall  be  the  wonder,  not  only  of  the 
men  of  today,  but  of  after  times.  We  shall 
need  no  Homer  to  sing  our  praise,  nor  any 
other  poet     •     •     •." 

To  Pericles,  who  had  more  reason  than 
most  to  understand  the  quality  of  greatness 
In  a  people,  a  great  people  was  a  people  whose 
Ideas  had  greatness  and  who  practiced  those 
ideas. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  believe.  In 
the  deep  Uadltlon  of  their  Nation  and  their 
nurture,  that  what  was  true  of  the  quality 
of  greatness  in  Athens  Is  true  of  the  quality 
of  greatness  in  ourselves;  who  tielleve.  that 
Is,  that  the  greatness  of  the  American  people 
does  not  now  and  never  did  consist  In  the 
size  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  In  its  wealth  of 
material  resources,  or  in  its  armed  power, 
but  In  the  people  themselves— which  Is  to 
say.  In  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
Idea  which  created  them  as  a  people. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  great  generation. 
In  the  generation  of  first  American  greatness, 
it  was  the  living  atUchment  of  the  American 
people  to  the  ideas  which  they  set  down  by 
the  hand  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  their  Independence,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  fight  for  those 
ideas,  and  their  willingness  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  government  established  upon 
those  ideas  as  a  foundation,  which  made 
them  great. 

America  had  greatness  as  a  nation  m  those 
days,  small  as  It  was,  and  weak  as  it  was. 
and  poor  as  It  was,  because  it  was  a  symbol 
of  human  liberty — of  the  right  of  all  men 
everywhere  to  live  their  lives  in  dignity  and 
freedom  and  of  the  possibility  that  men 
could  live  so. 

America  had  g^reatness  as  a  Nation  in  those 
days  because  America  had  metmlng  as  a 
Nation. 

Whenever  In  its  history  America  has  been 
great.  It  has  been  great  because  it  had  this 
meaning  and  not  otherwise. 
Because  it  meant  something. 
Because  it  had  the  only  greatness  that  has 
ever  mattered  in  the  history  of  nations: 

The  greatness  of  the  devotion  of  a  people 
to  a  great  ideal. 

The  greatness  of  a  great  Idea  become  a 
nation. 

Whenever  in  Its  history  America  has  been 
lefts  than  great,  it  has  been  less  than  great 
because  it  listened  to  those  who  said  that 
size  and  power  and  wealth  came  first,  and 
the  beliefs  came  after;  that  reality  came 
first  and  the  ideas  could  wait;  that  wars 
came  first  and  tlie  piirposes  of  tbe  van 


came  later;  that  the  making  of  peace 
first  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
was  made  were  for  afterward. 

We  were  a  symbol  In  the  beginning  of  our 
history  of  the  eventual  freedom  of  all  man- 
kind. When  we  cease  to  be  that  symbol 
we  shall  cease  to  be  this  Nation. 


H-Honr  of  D-Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WABBIMOTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
world  searches  for  an  ethic — some  field 
of  agreement  in  which  a  universal  cove- 
nant can  be  drawn  up  sufiQcient  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  world.  Mean- 
while, the  letters  from  the  boys  at  the 
front  indicate  that  they  are  growing 
very,  very  serious  about  this  whole  mat- 
ter of  war. 

At  this  time  it  Is  my  thought  that 
perhaps  some  interest  might  attach  to 
the  material  being  sent  to  the  boys  at 
the  front  through  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
armed  forces.  Therefore.  I  am  enclosing 
an  article  which  is  going  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  boys  around  the  world.  It 
was  written  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Cooper,  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Evangelis- 
tic Association.  Reverend  Cooper  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine. 

Perhaps  we  may,  after  all,  find  the 
ethics  for  world  peace  in  the  very  key- 
stone of  our  American  morality, 
H-HouB  or  D-Dat 
On  H-hour  of  D-day,  June  6.  1944,  Amer- 
ica's and  the  world's  hour  of  destiny  struck. 
Titantlc  struggles  were  in  the  oflllng.  Mo- 
mentous issues  hung  trembling  In  the  bal- 
ance. On  that  fateful  day  no  t>etter  action 
could  have  been  suited  to  the  need  than 
that  of  President  Roosevelt  and  King  George 
VI  in  calling  upon  their  citizenry  to  seek  the 
Lord's  aid.  the  latter  calling  for  the  confes- 
sion of  our  own  shortcomings.  This  was 
timely,  since  to  Invoke  God's  blessing  witb 
high-sounding  phrases  without  sincere  con- 
fession and  true  abandonment  of  sins — per- 
sonal and  national— U  pure,  imadultcratcd 
folly. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  spiritual  offensive 
on  the  home  front  to  complement  the  mili- 
tary offensive  on  the  battle  front.  Peace  can- 
not be  purchased  with  rivers  of  blood.  Gxma 
alone  do  not  win  wars.  Might  does  not  make 
right  even  when  that  might  is  on  our  side. 
In  the  name  of  Him  before  whom  all  na- 
tions are  as  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  when  will 
we  learn  that  the  fortunes  of  war  are  in  the 
hands  of  God  and  the  smile  of  God  Is  vic- 
tory? Arguments  could  be  multiplied,  no 
end,  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  total  vic- 
tory in  a  total  war  cannot  possibly  come  with- 
out total  mobilization  of  such  spiritual  re- 
sources as  national  repentance,  prayer,  and 
righteousness. 

In  further  stipport  of  our  contention  that 
victory  for  the  United  Nations  can  come  only 
from  the  Lord  who  "maketh  wars  to  cease 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth"  (Psalms  xllx:9), 
we  have  but  to  cite  a  few  military  vlctoriea 
granted  at  the  Lcvd's  discretion  in  answer  to 
prayer. 

"Prayer  was  the  strongest  weapon  of  the 
marines  on  Guadalcanal,"  said  MaJ.  DouaI4 
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CNell.  "Do  marines  pr«y?  They  pray  vm- 
ashamedly  and  often  aloud." 

Gen.  Sir  Bernard  L.  Montgomery  in  a  spe- 
cial measage  to  his  valiant  Eighth  Army  be- 
fore the  Battle  of  Bgypt.  said.  "Let  us  pray 
the  Lord  Ood  Almighty  to  give  us  the  vic- 
tory." Later  he  called  upon  them  to  give 
thanks  in  these  words,  "He  has  done  so  and  I 
know  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
we  must  not  forget  to  thank  Him  for  Hl/> 
success." 

The  prayers  of  General  Oort.  dubbed  "Brit- 
ain's praying  General,"  and  General  Dobble, 
a  Christian  gentleman  of  long  standing.  "I 
have  known  Christ  for  47  years,"  were  the 
main  factors  in  the  heroic  defenae  of  Malta. 
Consequently  the  moet-bombed  spot  on  earth 
atands  today  as  a  witness  to  God's  preserva- 
tion. In  answer  to  the  dally  prayer  meetings 
General  Dobble  held  with  his  troops. 

"IN  COD  W«  TSUST" 

These  words  first  appeared  on  United  State* 
of  America  coins  in  1864,  when  America  waa 
In  the  throes  of  the  Civil  War.  People  every- 
where wondered  what  the  outcome  of  the 
terrible  struggle  would  be.  ThP  Nation  faced 
disaster.  Foes  were  without  and  within. 
The  motto  was  chosen  by  the  Government,  at 
the  request  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  to  fittingly  express  the 
Ideal  that  "no  nation  can  be  strong  except 
In  the  strength  of  the  Lord."  America  and 
all  the  United  Nations  need  that  vanguard 
today. 

In  these  days  of  war  we  must  not  abandon 
our  trust  In  God  for  utter  reliance  upon  ex- 
clusive military  might.  We  can.  we  must,  as 
Oliver  Cromwell  once  advlaed  bis  troop*. 
"Put  our  trust  in  God."  as  well  as  keep  our 
powder  dry.  I  was  delighted  with  a  state- 
ment by  a  United  States  Army  chaplain  in  a 
recent  letter.  He  wrote,  "Who  knows  If  we 
•11  praise  the  Lord  we  might  save  a  lot  of 
that  ammunition."  God  bless  America  and 
lave  her  and  her  alllee  from  degenerating 
Into  a  materialism  which  cries  "In  guns  we 
trust,"  and  help  us  to  see  "To  whom  God  will, 
there  wUl  be  the  victory."  Man  proposes,  but 
Ood  dlepoees. 

Unleae  God  shall  keep  our  city 

All  Its  watchmen  wake  In  vain; 
For  In  God  and  in  Him  only, 

Feaee  and  safety  may  we  gain. 
Unleae  God  shall  guard  our  country 

Ne'er  securely  can  it  stand; 
Be  alone  holds  all  the  nation* 

In  the' hollow  of  Hi*  hand. 


Restoration  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNBLTICUT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
^leaker.  5  years  ago  today  Hitler  invaded 
Poland.  The  Inexcusable  and  brutal  at- 
tack was  made  with  full  knowledge  that 
Great  Britain  was  committed  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  Poland.  What  Hitler 
did  not  seem  to  realize  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  starting  down  a  road  that  could 
only  lead  to  sufleriiiK  and  disaster  for 
millions  of  people. 

Today,  5  years  later.  Hitler  must  real- 
ize that  unconditional  surrender  is  his 
only  remaining  move.  When  victory  is 
finally  achieved,  we  will  remember  Po- 
land's heroic  defense.    The  brave  people 


of  Poland  held  back  th( 
while  the  United  Nations 
forces. 

In  the  near  future 
the  nations  of  the  world 
the  council  table  to  work 
prevent  future  wars.    It 
hope  that  whoever 
States  will  insist  upon  the 
every  foot  of  Polish  terri 
as  I  have  a  voice  in  the 
Government,  that  voice 
whenever  necessary  to 
ration  of  a  free  Poland 
aries  respected  by  all. 
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(By  Westbrook 

Reporters  in  Prance  tell 
of  French  women  and  men 
to  have  collaborated  with 
women  shorn  as  a  mark 
trials  must  have  been 
tlonal,  and  there  runs  through 
a  strong  suggestion  that  the 
France  now  are  sitting  as 
ism  to  a  country  which  the] 
trayed  In  the  days  of  the 
down  to  the  fall. 

In  the  New  York  Herald 
Chabot  Smith,  writing  fron 
the   French   Forces   of   the 
seizing  a  town,  install   a 
consisting  of  the  council 
men  named  by  the  council 
says,  Includes  a  representatili^e 
the  six  principal  political 
the  Conununlst. 

That  the  CommuiUsts  In 
fight  desperately  for 
deny.     Like    the    Nazis, 
fanatics  and  as  cruel,  want4n 
treacherous.    They  have  so 
that  not  long  ago  before  the 
can  writers  who  had  studied 
ess  in  Germany  were  calling 
Bolsheviks. 

But  It  Is  a   fact 
were    traitors    to    France 
opened  the  gates  from  the 
Nazis  m  without  a  fight, 
munista  in  the  United 
could   to   keep   this   countr 
helpless  until  June  1941. 

President  Roosevelt,  hlmse 
the  American  Communists 
sent  a  regiment  of  the  Regtila  r 
wood,  Calif.,  to  drive  their 
the  gates  of  one  of  our  mos 
plane  factories  so  that  the 
get  to  their  jobs.     Elmer  Dafis 
I.,  said  that  in  the  absence 
formation  he  would  regard 
anyone  who  opposed  our 
prior  to  Hitler's  attack  on 
overnight  when  the  Berlin- 
broke. 
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To  refresh  our  memory  of  the  conduct  of 
the  American  Communists  during  that  time 
we  may  refer  to  the  files  of  some  of  the  house 
organs  of  the  C.  I.  O.  unions  which  were  then 
and  remain  today  Communist  fronts,  con- 
trolled by  clever  and  indefatigable  Commu- 
nist minorities.  The  Daily  Worker  is  another 
reliable  reference. 

The  Communists  In  France  were  worse  than 
viseless  In  the  French  Army  facing  the  Ger- 
mans. They  not  only  woxildnt  fight  the 
Nazis,  but  they  made  more  ghastly  the  des- 
perate position  of  those  Frenchmen  who  did 
fight  and  many  of  whom  died.  They  were 
saboteurs  in  the  factories  and  porta  and 
collaboratlonista  in  far  more  deadly  and 
tragic  ways  while  there  was  still  a  chance 
of  survival  than  those  who,  during  the  long 
dark  night  since  the  fall,  lost  hope  of  rescue 
and  simply  submitted. 

French  politics  has  been  so  horribly  corrupt 
and  confused  that  even  before  the  war  few 
Americans  had  the  confidence  in  their 
Judgment  to  boast  that  they  understood. 
But  imdoubtedly  there  were  Royalists  and 
Fascists  of  varying  degrees  who  saw  the  situ- 
ation as  a  choice  between  fascism  and  com- 
munism and,  after  the  collapse,  went  Fascist 
or  collaborationist. 

But  there  was  one  certainty  during  all  that 
time  down  to  the  collapse :  The  French  Com- 
munists were  active,  aggressive  traitors  who 
stabbed  their  own  country  in  the  back  just 
as  surely  as  Mtissolinl  did,  and  only  after  the 
foul  deed  was  done  and  the  Nazis  were  in 
suddenly  turned  patriots  because  Russia,  their 
spiritual  homeland,  was  in  danger.  Their 
purpose  was  not  to  rescue  France  but  to  help 
Russia  by  harassing  the  Nazis  In  France. 

That  such  people  should  now  be  able  to 
hound  and  condemn  and  execute  others,  even 
though  some  of  the  acctised  actually  were 
traitors,  la  a  hideous  Irony  and  an  Injiutice 
to  the  American  and  British  fighters  who 
drove  the  Germans  out,  for  these  American 
and  British  soldiers,  too,  were  betrayed  by  the 
Communists  and  now  find  French  Comma- 
nista  exploiting  their  victory. 

It  will  not  be  so  apparently,  but  surelf 
these  traitors,  too,  abotild  be  called  to  trial. 
Instead  we  find  them  participating  in  the 
control  of  the  nation  they  helped  the  Nazla 
to  humiliate  and  torture  beyond  respect  of 
recovery  within  that  term  which  President 
Roosevelt  calls  the  foreseeable  future. 


Aikf  Petri  Harbor  Probe  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recoeo,  I  include  the 
following  article: 

Asks  Piarl  Harbor  Probi  Now 

Senator  Fercttson  (Republican),  of  MlchN 
gan,  disclosed  today  he  will  seek  an  im- 
mediate senatorial  investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  tragedy. 

FiRcusoN's  decision  to  urge  an  Inquiry, 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  enacted  a  law 
postponing  court-msirtlal  proceedings  of 
Rear  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel  and  Lt. 
Gen.  Walter  C.  Short,  the  two  former  Pearl 
Harbor  commanders,  grows  out  of  Kimmel's 
declaration  that  the  Nation  would  be 
amazed  by  the  true  story. 
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WANTS  PUBLIC  TO  TOIKM 

•Since  they  bring  out  the  Information  that 
he  (Klmrael)  Is  to  blame,  I  think  the  matter 
should  have  the  fullest  inTestJgatlon  so  that 
the  public  will  have  all  tlie  facts  and  judge 
who  Is  to  blame,"  said  F'oictrsow. 

In  refuting  statements  made  by  Senator 
Trttman  (Democrat),  of  Missouri,  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee  and  now  the  Democratic  Vice 
Presidential  candidate,  Admiral  Klmmel  con- 
tended he  has  t>een  denlet:  an  opportunity  to 
tell  his  story.  Thus,  it  is  assumed  he  would 
testify  before  a  congressional  body. 

Senator  O'Mahonxt  (Democrat),  of  Wyo- 
ming, member  of  both  the  Judiciary  and  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committees,  branded  as  politics 
the  repeated  demands  for  a  court-martial  of 
Klmmel  and  Short,  while  Senator  Betwstxb 
(Republican) ,  of  Maine,  backed  the  demand 
for  full  information  on  tlie  Pearl  Harbor  In- 
cident without  delay. 

BarWSTXRS  coktkntion 

BBSwsTDt  said  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
altuation  baa  t>een  such-as  to  make  Kimmel 
and  Short  "the  goats"  without  their  ever 
having  an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves, 
which  Is  most  un-American. 

"I  have  never  been  satistied  with  the  argu- 
ment that  It  would  hlniler  the  war  if  we 
have  all  the  facta  known  "  Baxwsm  added. 
"I  think  Congress  has  leaned  over  backward 
In  not  going  Into  the  matter." 

Baiweeiaa  added  tartly  that  one  could  hard- 
ly expect  a  commission  cr««ted  by  the  Execu- 
tive— the  Roberts  ccmmlsiiion — to  convict  the 
Executive  who  created  It. 


Sjnaf ofne  of  Rome  Broa<lca«t 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NSW  jnsrr 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BmiBSBNTAiiVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  I  am  pleased  to 
Include  the  first  Jewish  broadcast  from 
Nazi  liberated  territory.  The  broadcast 
was  under  the  auspices  of  the  American- 
Jewish  committee  and  was  heard  over 
the  facilities  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  on  Sunday.  July  23,  1944.  It 
follows: 

ANNorNCTR.  The  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  brings  you  now  a  special  broad- 
caat  of  historic  significance,  with  the  first 
JewUh  broadcast  from  Nazi-occupied  terri- 
tory liberated  by  the  AlUes.  The  program 
will  originate  in  thU  Synagogue  of  Rome, 
which  waa  reopened  only  last  month. 

The  reopening  of  the  Synagogue  of  Rome 
aymboliaea  the  trlimiph  of  all  religion  over 
nazi-lsm.  the  liberation  of  peoples  of  aU 
religiona  and  creeds.  The  synagogue  service 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  rabbi 
of  lUly,  Rabbi  Israel  Zolll. 

Canton  and  Chohi.  Selection:  Yo-Fu-Tzu 
O-Y^echo — Thine  Enemy  Be  Dispersed. 

Rabbx  IsaAXL  ^oLLi.  From  the  moral  and 
religious  point  of  view  the  life  of  a  man  or 
of  a  natlor.  has  only  the  value  of  the  ideals 
that  have  inapired  their  life  and  their  deeds. 
The  brave  American  soldiers,  like  the  armies 
of  the  Allied  Nations,  are  the  expression.  I 
daresay  the  Incarnation  In  our  minds  of  the 
Ideal  of  Uberty  and  Justice,  for  us  who  are 
a  part  of  the  European  Jews  who  have  suf- 
tered  and  who,  in  those  countries  that  have 


not  yet  been  freed,  still  tMSn  unutterably 
for  the  same  ideal.  Tou  fight  heroically  and 
Tictorioualy  for  the  ideal  of  which  we  are 
the  martyrs.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  ideal 
that  io'-DB  us  together  that  I  bless  you  and 
all  the  Allied  armies,  the  generous  United 
Nations  and  their  leaders  and  their  govern- 
ments, from  the  l)ottom  of  my  heart.  I  blesa 
the  noble  Italian  people  and  Its  Government. 
the  Jews  that  are  fighting  In  the  Allied 
ranks,  -his  ancient  community,  the  Jews  of 
Italy  and  of  the  whole  world.    Amen. 

I  now  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  to 
introduce  Chaplain  Aaaron  Paperman,  Jewish 
chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Army. 

Chaplain  AaaoN  PAraaMAN.  It  Is  Indeed 
cymbollc  for  the  Jewiah  people  that  this 
traditional  period  of  8  days  of  mourning  over 
the  ancient  destruction  of  the  temple  In 
Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  leglona  of  Tltua. 
should  be  transformed  almost  1.900  years 
later  into  a  period  of  Joy,  celebration,  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  Jews  of  Rome  at  their 
deliverance  from  their  Nazi  and  Fasclat 
tyrants  and  oppressors.  Yes,  centuries  ago 
pagan  Rome  tolled  the  apparent  death  kneU 
of  the  Jewiah  people.  Today  Ita  children  In 
the  first  capital  of  Europe  to  be  liberated, 
found  the  time  and  the  hope  and  the  courage 
for  the  survival  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  happy  celebra- 
tion of  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  of  Rome 
should  be  manifested  In  theee  religious  serv- 
ices of  thanksgiving  to  Ood.  For  the  god- 
Uneaa  in  man  played  as  decisive  a  role  in 
the  preservation  of  their  lives  as  the  armed 
might  of  the  Fifth  Army  played  In  their 
liberation.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  very 
large  and  substantial  succor  and  aid  ex- 
tended to  them  by  the  Vatican  and  church 
authorities  in  Rome,  these  himdreds  of  refu- 
gees and  these  thousands  of  Jewish  Inhabi- 
tants would  undoubtedly  have  perished  long 
before  Rome  waa  liberated.  May  Ood  grant 
the  preservation  of  our  remaining  brethren 
In  the  still  enslaved  countries  of  Europe, 
that  they,  too,  may  rejoice  with  their  com- 
patrlou  of  all  faiths  at  their  liberation  from 
Nazi  oppression  by  the  United  Nations. 
Amen! 

I  now  bring  you  a  message  from  Lt.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Claik.  commanding  general  of  the 
Fifth  Army.  These  are  General  Clark's 
words.    I  quote: 

•TTils  is  R  proud  day  for  the  Fifth  Army, 
for  the  Jewish  people  and  for  the  free  world. 
For  us  who  are  fighting  this  bitter  struggle, 
today's  services  represent  the  fruit  of  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  the  promise  of  what  the 
United  Nations  will  bring  to  a  Uberated 
world." 

ANNOtmcsB.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  just  heard  a  special  broadcast  presented 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  In  cooper- 
ation with  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
marking  the  first  Jewish  broadcast  from 
Nazi  liberated  territory.  The  program  orig- 
inated In  the  Synagogue  of  Rome  and  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  all  religious  forces 
over  nazi-lsm.  Participants  In  the  program 
were  Rabbi  Israel  Zolli,  chief  rabbi  of  Italy, 
and  Chaplain  Aaron  Paperman,  of  the  United 
States  Army. 


Ron.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  NSW  TOUk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 
Mr.  MERRITT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
recently,  UUed  "  'Big  Jim*  Parley  Out  as 
State  Chairman": 

"mo  JIM"  rAXIXT  OOT  AS  »TAT«  CBAIUCAN 

Tlie  testimonial  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  In  kew  York,  attended  by  1,600  people, 
marks  the  passing  of  James  A.  "Big  Jim" 
Farley  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
committee. 

Of  Mr.  Farley  It  can  be  said  that  he  is  a 
straight  shooter  who  doean't  play  a  double 
game  in  politics,  business,  or  personal  rela- 
tionahlpa.  When  he  reached  a  point  where 
he  could  not  go  along  with  his  party,  except 
by  adopting  a  hypocritical  and  insincere  atti- 
tude of  agreement  with  principles  which  in 
his  heart  he  repudiated,  he  resigned,  though 
anyone  who  knows  his  love  of  the  political 
game  must  realise  that  this  decision  was  not 
reached  without  regret.  But  that's  the  way 
"Big  Jim"  plays  txOl.  Whatever  the  imme- 
diate prospects  may  be.  one  doubts  that  he  !• 
out  of  the  polUIfy'  picture  permanently. 


Senator  Gcorgt  A.  Noma 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NVBSAaiLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSSNTATIW 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  knowing 
that  Senator  Norris'  friends  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  are  concerned  over  hi* 
present  illness.  I  am  passing  on  for  In- 
formation of  the  House  a  telegram  re- 
ceived this  afternoon  from  the  Senator'! 
home  town.  I  hope  that  he  will  soon  be 
on  the  road  to  recovery.  The  telegram  la 
aa  follows: 

McCooK.  Nraa.,  September  1,  1944. 
Congressman  Casl  T.  Cuans. 

Washington.  DO.: 
Not  much  change  In  Senator  Norris*  con- 
dition thU  morning.    StUl  m  semlconscloue 
state. 

CaslP. 


TroBuui  Vcrtas  Trumas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MXCHKAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop, 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald; 
nuMAM  nB>os  ntmaM 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  debate  between  BaaaT  8.  Tkukaw. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  investi- 
gating the  war  production  program,  and 
HAaav  8.  Tkttwan,  second  half  at  the  tersi  XT 
midstream  horse.  If  any.  Is  now  heftnnlng 
to  get  under  way.    It  wlU  get  hotter. 

For  It  so  happens  that  back  In  the  dsya 
when  he  never   dreamed   Vice 
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llsjhtnlnf  would  strike  him.  Hamt  8.  Tetj- 
UA's.  the  Benatorlal  Investigator,  was  a  con- 
siderable personal  critic  ot  P.  D.  R  "s  abilltj 
as  A  war  maker  on  the  industrial  tront. 

Latest  disclosure  along  this  line  came  yes- 
terday In  the  matter  of  the  article  Senator 
TsvuAN.  with  the  aid  of  a  ghost,  did  for 
American  Magazine  in  NoTember  1943.  The 
key  line  of  that  piece,  which  Tkvmam  signed 
•nd  then  tried  to  keep  out  of  circulation 
Was: 

"We  owe  It  to  ouraelvM  to  Insist  that  th« 
|*re«id«nt  act  promptly  to  halt  the  aelflah 
ficbt«  for  power,  the  endltM  bickerings,  and 
gmtmUttn  which  have  so  far  block«d  the 
•emiMttf  ututMtion  of  our  produotitfl  «i«r« 
ft)**. 

Jt»t  Hmt  ttM  Sfnttor  trt«d  to  Hmfif}*  th«t 


tlllH  IM  Mtf  •MTOVMl  It  fOT  puMlMtUm  t# 

WMtur.  tm  IM  m4  Mid  m  mwH  borora  iimI 
liM  MM«  M  mmah  miim, 

fur  MNnifil",  "It  Augunt  t4,  tNl,  TRf'MAN, 

lh«  vmaiortal  iiivi>«iig«iof,  waa  ripping  up 
%U»  aSmtmMntinit't  haixiiuig  iH  war  rrutfua* 
Iton  Wli«fi  §»n»Uir  VaHMMMaa  r>f  Mlrhtgan 
|a«f  Mfti«  71  IT  If  of  09itmtmwnikL  H$ftm§, 
f«l  IT,  p«  Ti,  a^Md) 

"Mr,  V4Nfrf»«M«  In  Mtm  w»r4a,  lh«  iaii' 
•Mf  it  MW  aaylrig  thsi  <h«  rhiof  tmiiStunU 
•kM  IHt  iaifiisa  pfifMMin  rofifr'^tU  l«  lh« 
tofM  til  a4«(|IMto  0f«»tiii^«ii««it  art  It  ("joNNm* 
IKHt  IN  tba  H4minlalraik^it  uf  dafaiiaff 

"Mf,   Tin  IIMI    U   MMfty   WiMi   ItM 

iMariiHM  Mr.*  w^r  anmifiltl**  will  prnta, 
"Mr,  Vanmnmm.  WIm  M  r*ftp«Mc>i/l«  fdf 

that  aitUAtUmf 
'Mr.  TivMAW.  Th«r«   la  ofily  im$  fliM 

«1i#rr-llirifiPi>'»aiiiilHr  «an  to*  'put. 

"Mr.  TtvaiiMf.  Vaa,  air, 

"Mr    VANaaMaaM,  I   Ihank   iha   ftanator. 

IttMilH^r  I 

"Mr.  Tmman  f  iMira  baan  vary  bapnv  to 
•iota  that  a  aiMikar  <>(  tha  Mamhare  of  Con- 
fraas  have  MMMly  seen  tha  aarluuanaaa  of 
ilM»  MMMT,  viyali  1  iMva  baan  puiAttni  out 
for  MMfr  MOOdM." 

"T  MHiMd  tha  other  day  a  quotation  from 
tha  iaiMtor  ft  am  Michigan  |Mr.  V«MocwaBBO| 
to  tha  aflaet  that  tha  prlorttiaa  attuatlon  la 
going  to  ba  worsa  than  anything  Mr.  Hltlar 
foaid  do  to  ua. 

"Mr.  VAimirnEBa.  Mr.  Praaldant.  my  obaer- 
nation  at  thu  moment  In  my  own  section 
Of  tha  country— If  tha  Sanator  will  permit 
tne  to  say  it — Is  that  tha  summary  and  pre- 
cipitate and  arbitrary  fashion  In  which  pri- 
orltiea  and  curtailmenta  are  being  admin- 
Ist3x*(l--1B  calculated  to  do  infinitely  more 
damage  to  the  United  States  In  the  next  6 
months  than  any  external  enemy  pc8i>lbly 
could  do. 

'Mr.  TrtTMAN.  That  Is  the  present  view  of 
the  comihlttee." 

Again,  early  this  year,  the  Truman  com- 
mittaa  took  another  rap  at  Roosevelt  in  its 
annual  report  to  the  «hole  Senate  on  war 
production  for  1943: 

•From  its  inception,  this  committee  has 
Insisted  repeatedly  on  the  need  for  clear-cut 
authority  centered  in  a  single  executive, 
rather  th.nn  multlheaded  agencies,  to  ad- 
minister the  war  program. 

•The  delay  of  18  mo«ths  In  establishing 
au?h  an  administrative  set-up  was  responsi- 
ble for  many  weakneases  and  failures  crlti- 
ciEed  by  the  committee  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war  effort." 

Incidentally,  the  $750  he  got  for  the  article 
In  American  Magazine  Is  not  the  only  sum 
Senator  TkuxAN  has  received  for  his  com- 
ments on  tha  war  production  program. 

He  has  t>een  paid,  he  said  yesterday,  a  total 
ef  •1.200  for  three  speeches  that  parallel,  on 
the  whole,  his  usual  line  that  the  war  could 
be  run  better.  The  money  for  thftee.  he  said, 
toe  has  deposited  to  his  own  personal  credit. 
Vhtt  a^oO  he  handled  in  another  way. 
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It  seems  the  committee 
two  bank  accounts  at  the 
Bank.  here.  "HAatT  8. 
1'  and  "Ha««t  8.  Truman 

Account  No.  1  is  for 
out  of  the  United  States 
revenues  by  Congress  and 
Jects  authorized  in  the 
Ing     the     investigating 
would  include  stich  Items 
sel  hire,  travel  expanaaa  for 
ary,  and  raeording  expanse 

Aeootint  No,  9  la  somct 
eongraaalonal  Una.    Into 
Mra.  Paggy  Bttchhotts,  dark 
tha  rrao  want  to  mi  for 
not  on  tiM  oAalAl  llat,"  a* 
enpirm  ef  rtperts  rtvur  and 
ofltfitaUir  pumiahad  by  tha 
tng  OMf  t(tr  tha  aommit 

•aMUgg  TavMAN,  whA 
kn««  unmH  nbttit  it  all, 
aommlttaa    hM    rraaivad 
nuiMf.  all  of  whl«h  hava 
A/*«</Uht  No    B.    Jutt  WlV 
rmildn't  raaall  yaatoriay 
bar    tha    ti>tat    iffPOalta 
ihrmigh  thia  aMounl,  but 
Ut^ik  iliam  iif  aiMl  rafx/rt 

Hhan  IM  ii9m,  tfatalta 
haralii. 


been  operating 

^milton  National 
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fvrrnmant  Print* 
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ha  didn't  raally 
laaloaad  (hat  hia 
•avrral  glMa  nt 
W9U  dap'ialiad  in 
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did  ha  t»m«im» 
lui  aapandlturaa 
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a  raw  days, 
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Ff^tl  Ay  U  Jflf  kwi  f  UffiilttiM 
rXTIMtlOlf  Of  ItKMARXa 

HON.  JOSEPH  R  BRYSON 

or  fPOTN  CAB*  UNA 

IW  TNI  NOUff  or  HIT  lllINTATlVIt 

Friday,  Beptcmbtr  1,  1944 

Mr.  BRY80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mjr  renarki.  I  Include 
»  reeolution  pntaed  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  my  home  c  ty  of  Oreenvllle, 
8.  C.  pointing  out  the  gi  (at  need  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  i  art  of  the  Con« 
grew  on  the  Federal  ait  to  public-hish- 
way  If  gislation. 

Needless  to  say,  I  ful  y  concur  In  the 
views  expressed  In  the  resolution  and 
again  call  upon  the  Com  mittee  on  Roads 
to  press  for  final  actior  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  before  a^y  other  recesses 
are  taken. 


Whereas  the  highways 
the  passenger  cars,  trucks  ahd 
them    are   necessary    to    t  le 
sound  development  of  oui 
life:  and 

Whereas   our   rural   highways 
been  developed  to  such  a  p 
mum  safety  and  lowest  coat 
afforded  highway  transportation 

Whereas  the  developmert 
by  the  States  in  conjunctiofi 
Government  was  stopped 
this  war.  with  the  exceptij)n 
ects  necessary    to    the 
placing   on    highway    wan  1 
conditions  that  were  such 
tenance  has  been  Imposei 

Whereas    such    wartime 
caused  a  rapid  deterioratio 
many  of  which  require 
construction:  and 

Whereas    highway    con 
creased    highway 
therefrom  create  a 
employment   so   necsaaary 
period  of  adjustment  for  m^n 


trauspc  rtation 
mazlir  um 


cur  Nation,  and 
busses  that  use 
economic   and 

rural  and  urban 


have   never 

nt  that  the  maxl- 

of  operation  are 
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with  the  Federal 
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me    loads    under 

:hat  proper  main- 

and 
conditions    have 
of  cur  highways, 
replacement  or  re- 


ruction 


Ue: 


and    In- 
resulting 
of  high  level 
in   the   post-war 
returning  from 


cur  armed  forces,  as  well  as  civilians  now 
engaged  in  war  work,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  setting  up  public  works  projecta  of 
an  artificial  nature;  and 

Whereas  public  works  Federal-aid  high- 
way legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  (bills  S.  205  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  H.  R.  4915  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives), indicating  that  the  Congress  rec- 
ognlaaa  the  need  tut  a  highway  program,  and 
that  such  a  program  will  create  useful  Joba 
for  returning  servicemen;  and 

Wharaaa  tha  hiiihway  departments  of  tha 
savaral  Statea  cannot  proparly  proceed  with 
rtur  poat'War  highway  plans  until  such  a  tima 
that  poat-war  FadaraNald  highway  laglala* 
tlon  naa  baan  anaotad  by  tba  CongrMal 
Th«*rafora  ba  It 

ttntult'na  by  tht  high  way  fommUtti  of  tht 
at$§nvHl4  CH§mbff  of  Cutntnprc*  on  Auyvil 
il,  t944,  That  thia  orfaniMtion  raaognliaa 
it»a  naad  tot  immadlata  ariUMi  nu  ilia  \mtt  of 
tl»a  Congraaa  and  urgaa  linmadiN**  rn»istdara« 
tlon  of  pendinf  pMt'War  fadaral  ttighwaf 
lagtslatlMti  by  both  branahaa  to  iha  and  Uiat 
this  laalslaiKm  Will  ba  voiad  upon  favurabl|r 
tmfnf  the  aeM  reaaa*  of  tlia  CongraM, 

H»»nlv94,  OtiHea  ef  thia  raa/>lu) i</ri  tia  fur* 
Mshad  tha  Nanatiira  and  iutu%tt**m9n  iif 
brruih  Camliha  urging  Ihair  iiilltMti«a  In 
bavuig  (Hia  lagialaitoH  veted  up^u  favurabljr 
durtiti  thU  »9uuin  ef  OMiiraaa. 

M.  1.  MIMM, 
B§mtm§  Vtt§  Pr^tintnt, 
A,  0.  MANW, 
Ohairmon,  ^^thu^§y  Oommtltii, 


Nifci  Wtf  ftr  TMiMTtw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARXf 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WBIT  viaowu 

IN  THE  HOUBI  OF  UPAMENTATIVI9 
Friday.  September  t,  1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  giving  much  thought  these  days  to 
the  physically  handicapped  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  a  Labor 
Committee  subcommittee,  headed  by 
Representative  Aucustiwe  B.  Kellkt.  of 
Pennsylvania,  now  conducting  hearings 
on  this  subject.  I  am  pleased  to  servo 
on  this  group,  which  to  use  Mr.  Kelley's 
words — 

must  first  determine  how  many  physically 
handicapped  persons  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  where  they  are  located.  X7e 
mtist  determine  the  best  way  to  group  and 
classify  the  type.s  of  physical  handicaps.  Wa 
must  find  out  what  facilities  are  avallabla 
to  aid  all  grouF>s  of  physically  handicapped. 
We  must  learn  the  causes  of  the  handicapa 
and  the  means  to  cure  or  alleviate  them.  Wa 
must  know  what  Is  the  best  way  to  train 
and  educate  each  type  of  physically  handi- 
capped person.  And,  If  possible,  we  must  de« 
termiue  on  an  over-all  program  for  assistanca 
to  this  enormous  segment  of  our  population. 

A  radio  talk  by  Fraser  S.  Gardner, 
national  employment  oflBcer  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  has  recently  l)een 
called  to  my  attention.  I  believe  its  con- 
tents form  a  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  what  we  can  and  should  do  to  assist 
physically  handicapped.  The  address 
follows: 

There  isn't  a  better  recruit  to  be  found 
right  now  to  man  the  machines  of  the  Na- 
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tion's  war  planta  than  the  man  who  has  been 
wounded  in  battle  and  been  diacharged  aa 
unfit  for  further  duty. 

Right  up  there  with  these  veterans,  aa 
topnotch  production  workers,  are  many  men 
who  have  been  discharged  fiOm  service  for 
dlsabllltiea  incurred  in  soma  other  fashion 
than  at  the  fighting  front. 

There  are  many  Joba  in  which  theaa  physl- 
eally  handicapped  persona  ara  doing  aqM- 
elally  good  work — and  soma  in  which  thay 
even  eseal  the  abla- bodied.  Recent  stud  lea 
ef  the  titntaation  of  handloappad  workara 
Shew  that  plaeamenta  of  auab  workara  in  IMI 
wera  approximatoty  actea  ttOMa  tha  number 
plaead  in  1940.  During  IMO,  a  period  whan 
produetlon  was  stepped  up  to  aeet  tha  itaada 
of  tiM  Allied  Nationa  for  war  mstafiais,  only 
§7,701  pteeewanta  of  handlaappad  paramia 
were  MSda,  in  it41.  th«  numbar  plaead  rose 
le  MJ84,  f>urlnM  lf49,  following  faarl  Nar- 
%ttr,  tha  total  want  up  to  SMto,  and  mi  tha 
end  ef  INf,  raeerda  abowad  IMJie  bandi- 
SMped  Mraens  hei  bees  pueai  test  fw, 
many  of  whom  ware  diaablad  vatarana. 

1  tia  faat  that  th<rtiMiida  of  minu>»m0n  wilt 
aoiti*  hhnk  irnin  this  war  pia/t«4  la  Ibe  Mki*' 

Kitf  i/f  "<ii«»i'i««i"  Muni/i  lia  IfMfsd.  and 
le  foragirtng  fleuraa  gita  ui  raaaim  to  baiiava 
Hwt  indualftae'  eurrant  attitude  l/mard 
IMMMMMMI  ftorUtit  wiM  fiohilMUa  tM  MM 
poatHTSf  parlMl.  Blind  workara  with  pffier 
ifNinitig  aia  aatiafaeiofllir  einpl^^yad  in  a  Wide 
tariaty  iff  p«Kiitiofis,  Tbaf  ara  aapaaially  pre* 
•elaiii  in  manual  uaaupatu/na  ra<4UirMM|  a 
daliaaia  »mn»  ot  u^mh.  Tbay  ere  wail  aulled 
to  Joba  wiii4<H  ara  rapatitiwua  in  natu/a.  aueb 
sa  paeking  aartrldgaa,  Inaarlinf  bapob  »»»U» 
llfa'batt  peda.  and  yarloua  typaa  of  aorting, 
Ttiay  parfemi  thaaa  )oba  faater  aiul  mora  ae- 
eurataly  than  thoaa  who  raly  cm  alcbt. 

Worktra  with  llmltad  or  no  hearing  ara  pra- 
(arrad  by  OMoy  amployara  for  nolay  )oba, 
Buunplaa:  ■ottaffMakar,  waUtar.  rivUr.  abip- 
par,  praaa  oparator,  and  eflee-machtoa  opar- 
ator.  Many  ara  good  at  clartcal  dutlaa. 
Otbeie  hava  aorraetad  tbalr  loaa  of  bearing 
wttti  modarn  bearing  alda  and  are  no  nora 
eooeetoua  of  tba  fact  that  tbay  ara  uaing  an 
aid  than  tbay  would  ba  If  tbay  wara  wearing 


Paraona  with  dlaabUltlea  of  one  or  txrtb  up- 
per extremltlea.  especially  when  wearing 
modern  artificial  appliances,  work  efficiently 
aa  welders,  as  spray  painters,  and  In  many 
other  Joba  In  production  departmenta. 
Others  are  profitably  tjsed  as  inspectors, 
storekeepers,  clerical  workers,  etc. 

Workers  with  deformltlea  of  the  apine  are 
suecaasfully  employed  in  a  wide  variety  of 
work  In  which  no  heavy  lifting  Is  required. 

Persons  with  arrested  tuberculosis  are  suit- 
ably employed  in  any  number  of  positions 
calling  for  light,  moderate,  and  semlardu- 
ous  duties,  provided  the  environment  is 
favorable  (absence  of  fumes,  dusts,  extreme 
temperature  changes). 

Organic  heart  cases,  fully  compensated, 
frequently  excel  In  positions  tovolvlng  desk 
or  bench  duty,  hn  machine-shop  poeitlons. 
and  In  drafting  poeitlons. 

Many  persons  with  handicaps  are  doing 
outstanding  work  In  technical,  scientific,  and 
professional  positions.  At  all  occupational 
levels,  handicapped  workera  are  engaged  In 
Jobe  vital  to  the  war  program. 

AU  of  these  men  are  putting  a  real  effort 
into  production  in  any  war  plant  that  hires 
them.  They  have  a  desire  for  work  that  Is 
catching.  They  know  what  war  is;  they 
know  how  badly  production  la  needed.  They 
pass  their  enthusiasm  on  to  other  workers. 
They  give  a  lift  to  the  morale  of  all  workers. 

It  la  Interesting  to  learn  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  E  production  award  has  been 
•warded  to  the  employees  of  G.  Barr  &  Co., 
of  Chicago,  m.  Ninety-five  percent  of  aU  the 
•mployees  of  thia  company  are  people  with 
•evere  physical  dlsabllltiea,  all  of  whom  have 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  aa  the  presenta- 


tion of  this  award  indicates,  that,  when  dla- 
%bled  veterans  and  other  handicapped  peo- 
ple ara  aelectlvely  placed  In  Joba  they  can 
handle,  they  can  do  as  much  work  and  aa 
good  work,  or  better,  than  people  who  have 
no  dlsabUitles.  Disabled  veterans  have  par- 
ticipated in  Army  and  Navy  E  production 
awards  aa  working  men  in  other  planta,  but 
this  la  tha  flrat  tima  an  E  award  haa  been 
granted  to  a  firm  wboaa  wbola  office  and  fac- 
tory paraonnal.  with  vary  faw  csoaptiona.  ara 
handloappad  paopla. 

Tka  prooadura  in  placing  thaaa  man  tn 
Jobe  best  auitad  to  their  skitlN  and  abilltlaa 
la  not  Biurb  dtflarant  than  that  whuih  la 
ganarally  followad  in  preaant-day  amploy- 
mant.  Of  aeurae  It  ean  ba  don*  mora  as* 
partly  If  eomplatety  and  adequately  auffad 
amptoymant  and  madloal  dapartmanta  ara 
avallenla,  (Soma  additional  epeiial  training 
ma^  be  wlaa  fur  ttooae  indtvMiMda  battdlifig 


n 
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The  Pearl  HaHnyr  Disaster 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
Df  THE  HOt78E  OP  RVMBIMTATlvaiA 

Friday.  September  t,  1944 

Mr.  McaREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extond  my  remarks  In  the  Rao- 
ORO,  I  include  the  f  oUowim  editorial  iron 
the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  Wewsi 


A  eeapleto  phyaleal  asaminatlon  witl  aug- 
ment and  aealat  tlto  empioym«ni  9np»ru  in 
aateailng  the  beat  type  ef  wf»rk  It  may  ba 
nacMsaty  to  traitafar  thaaa  ntan  aavaral  timaa 
bafora  tha  rigtit  nieha  la  frnjiid  roilowinf 
the  esamliMMM  and  pi«««ritafit  of  tbe  dia« 
ability  ovtM,  faeftmmaodatioM  aan  ba  nade 
Ify  tha  asaiiiliiiiig  phyaiaian  for  aarteM  ee»« 
tinutog  madloal  tfaaimadta  aa  in  aa«aa  ef 
nuiriiufiial  daflalanaUM  and  tt</pw«t  4ta«>aae 
liifaeiMtni, 

All  afr»rt«  fh«ttM  be  direated  to  reeatob* 
Halting  these  Men  to  a  gainful  etfUMtton 
MO  that  thay  may  "Mrry  thair  own  iwlglil,'' 
In  »4»mo  Inatanaaa  tbay  will  niti  ba  abla  to 
aain  a  full  wagS'  Diaablad  vaurana  aoma> 
timaa  And  Job  pleeemant  dtMeult  baeauaa  of 
liiauraiu^a  riaka  and  aoaUtant  eompanaation 
eoata. 

Mot  all  aatployara  earry  Workmen's  Com* 
panaatlon  Inatiranee.  Thaaa  smpteysti 
ahould  eoMUlt  tbalr  tnauranaa  aompanlea 
aa  to  workman'a  oompanaatlon  inauranaa  or 
inauranea  employment  poltetes.  It  la  higtaly 
ImporUnt  that  all  amployara,  Inaurad.  aalf- 
Inaurad,  or  nonlnaurad,  ba  inforoMd  of  tbe 
facu  and  flgurea  pertaining  to  employment 
of  tha  phyalcatly  handicapped.  Sueb  eon- 
atdarabia  tmoollatad  Information  aa  la  avall- 
abla, polnta  to  tha  phyalcally  handicapped  aa 
a  aourea  of  untapped  manpower,  revealing 
that  under  aultobla  conditlotu  auch  persona 
ean  aerva  effectively  without  t)ecomlng  haz- 
ards to  themselves  or  others,  they  expect  no 
favors  and  produce  aa  weU  or  better  than 
the  average  of  normal  people — having  Buf- 
fered once,  they  are  exerting  every  effort  and 
precaution,  not  to  suffer  again. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  K.  Vernon  Banta.' 
Specialist  In  Services  to  Physically  Handi- 
capped, United  States  Employment  Service, 
has  said:  'That  a  survey  was  recently  made 
In  a  large  manufacturing  plant,  in  which 
BCHne  686  handicapped  employees  were  com- 
pared with  the  same  number  of  able-bodied 
workers,  and  5.6  percent  fewer  aocidcnta 
were  foxind  to  occur  among  tbe  handicapped 
workers." 

It  is  obvlotia  that  to  obtain  full  otllication 
of  an  employees'  capacity,  disabled  or  not 
disabled,  he  must  be  placed  In  a  position  for 
which  his  capabUities  fit  him  and  that  In 
Justice  to  employer  and  employee  alike,  spe- 
cial thought  should  be  given  to  his  place- 
ment. The  very  great  majority  of  people 
who'  may  be  termed  "disabled"  are  disabled 
only  to  the  extent  of  being  Incapable  of  per- 
forming some  functions,  while  remaining  or 
capable  of  becoming  skilled  In  many  kinds 
of  employment.  Thus,  the  disabled  veteran 
worker  wUl  find  his  employers  emphasizing 
hia  capabUltles  rather  than  his  dlsabUitiea. 
The  problem  holla  right  down  to  finding 
the  kind  of  work  these  handicapped  people 
can  do — training  them  to  do  It.  The  variety 
of  jobs  for  which  they  ara  stilted— and  which 
they  are  already  handling  with  xmvisual  ca- 
pacity—la  truly  amazing. 


The  story  of  ttoe  Fewl  fUrbor  dissetor 

whieb  plunged  tbe  Onltad  tutes  Isle  Mto 
war  baa  nevaf  been  told  tn  full. 

■ut  It  sbould  be— end  beft»re  the  freai- 
dentlal  eteeMM.  ^  ^         .  _  ,^ 

Tbe  Amertoaa  per»pla  are  being  asked  to 
eleat  Praaldant  Roeaevalt  to  a  feMMl  MrM 
on  tbe  tbeury  tbat  M  would  be  a  mUtofte  to 
abaiiga  tbe  OmmMiot  lb  Oblef  while  tbe 
war  la  In  profraes.  _     _ 

At  tha  aama  tlina  tba  Amariaan  people  aft 
Mt  betof  fires  mi  epMrtttiiUy  to  htdm  tM 
sepaMtmer «r  MM  eMMMtodef  to  Obtof  be* 
aausa  of  the  iupprssston  of  faeie  tn  ono  of 
tba  nuiat  dieaelrliis  defeats  In  tbe  Ifalton's 
blat'M'y 

Tbe  eseuae  wsf  MHtS/  during  tbe  eailf 
days  uf  tha  war,  tiMI  MMeiial  seeurlty  aede 
It  intdrlaaMe  to  tott  tbe  full  at«/ry  ef  tbe 
rean  NartMr  trafstfy.   Thai  waa  true  at  the 

tiMe  but  It  Is  M  toHier  tnie,        

Tbe  dMnage  wrevglit  by  isp.  bombs  al 
Pearl  Narber  waa  rapalrei-lewf  ate.  Ovf 
many  Is  oo  tba  verge  of  defeat.  Tbere  Is  no 
longer  qusetlon  about  tba  outeome  of  tbe 
war  to  OM  Paelflc.  ^    «    ^ 

Kevetotton  of  tha  laat  detail  of  the  Pearl 
Rarbor  matter.  Including  tbe  fixing  of  tbe 
raaponalbUtty  for  tha  falltire  of  Amarlcan 
defanaea  to  properly  function,  could  no  longer 
ba  of  military  value  to  the  enemy. 

Tbara  ta  no  longar  raaaon  to  boM  any- 
thing back,  unleaa  tba  raaaona  ara  political. 
And  the  suspidona  that  political  praaatve 
has  entered  strongly  Into  tha  aecrecy  that 
has  surrounded  our  first  battJa  of  World  War 
Ma.  3  grows  stronger  every  day. 

Court-martial  trials  of  Admiral  Huaband 
E.  Kimmcl.  military  commander,  and  Lt.  Oen. 
Walter  C.  Short.  Army  commander  in  Hawaii 
at  the  time  the  Japa  struck,  have  been  delayed 
with  the  generally  understood  intention  of 
not  holding  them  tintll  after  the  war  Is  over. 
The  delay  Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  the  two 
men.  held  responsible  In  the  report  on  the 
Roberte  Investigation,  have  repeatedly  aald 
they  are  ready  to  answer  the  charges. 

Admiral  Kimmel  only  recently  branded  aa 
false  statements  regarding  lack  of  Army-Navy 
cooperation  at  Pearl  Harbor,  made  In  a  mag- 
azine article  by  Senator  TaxncAM,  Democratic 
nominee  for  Vice  President. 

And  Representative  Warrxn  Q.  Maomxtbom. 
Washington  Etemocrat,  recently  called  pub- 
lic attention  to  stories  that  are  going  tha 
rounds,  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  envoy 
tricked  American  oOlclals  Into  bottling  up 
the  United  States  Fleet  In  Pearl  Harbor  and 
withdrawing  air  patrols  in  that  area,  thue 
setting  up  a  slttiatlon  which  made  possible 
the  Japanese  surprise  attack. 

Representative  UAaifusoM  declared  that 
these  nmiors  say  that  Admiral  Kimmel  had 
received  orders  from  Washington  to  draw  la 
the  Fleet,  curtail  air  activities,  and  do  every- 
thing possible  to  dispel  the  notion  that 
America  was  about  to  attack  Japan,  In  answer 
to  the  envoy's  complaint  that  United  Statee 
military  maneuvers  were  blocking  hia  peaee 
efforts. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  thia  stcry  la  true 
or  false,  and  I  don't  venture  to  apeak  for  or 
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•gainst  It."  Representative  Macitxtson  said, 
"but  I  do  think  the  charge  should  be  answered 
promptly  In  Washington." 

And  It  should.  Reports  such  as  these  re- 
flect on  the  Commander  In  Chief,  particularly 
•8  In  recent  months  he  has  based  his  plea  for 
reelection  on  the  fact  that  he  holds  that 
ofBce. 

A»  mattan  now  stand,  only  one  side  of  ths 
•MS  has  been  told. 

Admiral  KImmel  and  General  Short  were 
held  responsible  for  the  disaster,  and  were 
rellered  of  their  commands. 

But  they  have  never  been  brought  to  trial, 
•nd  wont  under  present  arrangements  untU 
•iter  ibt  war. 

Tli«7  have  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
defend  themselves.  They  csnnot,  as  Army 
oflleeffl,  speak  out  until  called  before  a  court 
Bunial. 

Tbtis  the  people  of  the  country  iMve  not 
the  fscu  upon  wbleb  to  pesi  Jtidfrnent  u  to 
Whether  these  two  men  are  guilty  or  wbtUMT 
the  fault  lies  higher  up,  as  has  been  chMMd 
la  mm*  sourcce  and  as  ths  stories  being 


flirmdated  wotild  indicste. 

The  public  is  not  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  Judgment  on  the  capabilities 
of  the  Comoiander  In  Chief  who  Is  asking  re- 
tention in  office  for  a  fourth  4-year  term. 

The  requests  of  the  accused  Army  and 
IVayy  commanders  for  immediate  court  mar- 
tial, with  the  expressed  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  vindicate  themselves,  and  the 
rumors  which  place  responsibility  for  Pearl 
Harbor  In  Washington,  constitute  a  challenge 
which  the  administration  cannot  very  well 
Ignore. 

Only  the  administration  can  clear  up  the 
Pearl  Harbor  mess  by  ordering  immediate 
court  martial  for  Kimmel  and  Short. 

Only  the  administration  can  release  the 
facts  which  will  enable  the  public  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Commander  in  Chief  Is 
worthy  of  retention  in  office. 


Fiftk  AaBhrcrsary  of  tbc  German  InTasion 
of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWia 

OF  coNNacncxrr 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  MOUKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRD,  I  wish  to  Include  a  state- 
ment released  by  the  Polish -American 
Congress  relative  to  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland,  and 
also  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times. 

gTAToatn  or  poush-aiosican  oongriss 

Five  years  ago.  on  September  1,  cloudless 
•kies  rained  steel,  devastation,  and  death 
upon  Poland  when  the  Nazis  unleashed  their 
hordes  for  conquest.  Though  unprepared  for 
the  attack,  Poland  resisted  valiantly,  with 
only  31  divisions  against  70,  1  armored  dlvl- 
•Ion  against  15.  and  443  planes  against  4.320. 
niat  was  all  that  Poland  had  mustered  be- 
cause she,  on  the  advice  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  had  delayed  her  mobilization,  so  as 
not  to  give  Germany  any  possible  excuse  for 
the  attack  which  came  regardless. 

novgh  disarmed  within  a  month,  terror- 
ised and  subjected  to  unbelievable  and  fiend- 
ish tortuies,  Poland  fought  on,  the  only  occu- 
pied country  without  a  Quisling,  For  6  long 
t*^«.  within  the  borders  of  their  motherland. 
the  Ptdea  have  been  waging  a  desperate  and 


[From  the  New  T^rk  Times] 

POLAND'S    POSmON 

IS    CONTENDED,   SHOXJUt 
NATIONS 


ANALT2  ED SETTLEMENT, 


our 


neci  >6sary 


To  THE  EDITOa  OT  THE  NEV 

It  is  paradoxical  that 
a  better  international 
even  though  Poland  has, 
glnnini?,  been  the  most 
mania  the  most  loyal  to 
Michael,  who  collaborated 
the  Iron  Guards,  is  better 
cratic  Prime  Minister 

It  is  not  commonly 
and  anxiety  are  spreadini ; 
I  have  Just  received  a 
Polish-American  friends 
Polish  Army.     He  writes 
dlers'  newspapers  are  ful 
anxiety.    I  agree  that 
cult,  but  there  are  sltua 
should  overcome  emotion 
should   be  obviously 
But  the  Poles  recognize 
the  Independence  for 
fighting,    and    therefore 
standably,  run  high. 

There  are   many  false 
anti-Russian  Poles.     Mos 
ognlze  the  necessity  for 
friendship   with   the 
they  know  that  they 
geography,  and  that  the 
Czechoslovakia  are  their 

In  order  to  bring  abou  ; 
is  essential  that  the 
consider  the   Pollsh-Sovl^ 
Polish-Soviet  affair  only 
collective  security,  regard 
tional  one.    However,  the 
washing  their  hands  of 
remains  a  unilateral — at 
Instead  of  a  United  Natknis 


cliee 
Soviet 


hamlets  have  met 
burned  and  plowed 


over  600,000  Nuzi 
about  90,000  Oes- 


and  lUljr.  the 


relentless  struggle,  engaging  In  pitched  bat- 
tles, salMtage  and  destru<  tlon  of  enemy  wa^ 
material,  railroads,  and  military  concentra- 
tions. Their  secret  courts  have  passed  sen- 
tence and  the  undergroun  1  fighters  have  sent 
hundreds  of  Nazi  leaden  to  death, 
have  paid  a  terrible  price  f  >r  this  activity  dur- 
ing the  6  years  of  bon(  age.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hostages  wei  b  hung  or  shot  fand 
hundreds  of  vlllsges  end 
the  fate  of  Lidice  by  being 
under  in  reprisal.  The  1  ollsh  underground 
army  of  300.000  fully  oi  (aniaed  and  disci- 
plined fighters,  has  kept 
soldiers  Immobilised  and 
tapo  agents  busy. 

Outside  Poland,  In 
Poles  fight  on  as  an  orgsftiMd  and  potential 
military  foroe.  In  the  livaslon  to  liberate 
Prance,  3  armored  dlvlslo  u  are  now  flffhting 
aiongslds  the  Canadians  i  nd  ths  British,  In 
ths  campaign  in  Italy  70  IXX)  Poles,  attached 
to  the  British  Eighth  Arr  ty,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  Oener^l  Anders,  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  along 
after  covering  themseldes  with  glory  at 
Casslno.  The  Polish  Nai^y  is  also  making 
history.  In  taking  part  ir 
patrolling  and  in  effective  work  against  sub- 
marines and  even  battles  tiips  of  the  enemy. 
More  than  12.000  fliers  e  take  up  the  heroic 
Polish  Air  Force,  which  s  >  ably  proved  Itself 
in  the  Battle  of  Britain 
its  great  exploits  over  OTmany  and  in  the 
sky  lanes  over  the  battlp  fronts  In  France 
and  Italy. 

The  fifth  anniversary  it  the  German  un- 
provoked attack  on  Polaid,  will  be  marked 
by  Poles  evenrwhere,  staiting  on  September 
1,  at  mass  meetings  and  In  church  services. 
Here  In  the  United  State  i,  in  every  city  and 
town  where  Americans  ot  Polish  ancestry 
are  grouped,  this  sad  ar  niversary  will  also 
be  commemorated  In  llki;  manner  with  ap- 
propriate programs  sponsc  red  by  civic  leaders. 
the  Polish  clergy,  and  Polish  organizations. 


,  rr 

ATFAnt    or   UNITED 


York  Times: 

:  tumanla  is  now  in 

position  than  Poland, 

from  the  very  be- 

f*thful  ally  and  Ru- 

AJdolph  Hitler.    King 

with  the  Nazis  and 

off  than  the  demo- 

MiMolaJczyk  of  Poland. 

kniwn  that  bitterness 

among  the  Poles. 

letter  from  one  of  my 

n  Italy  about  the 

"The  Polish   sol- 

of  bitterness  and 

situation  is  difll- 

lons  where  reason 

and  common  sense 

for  Justice." 

they  are  losing 

which  they  have  been 

emotions,    under- 


tiat 


rumors  about  the 

of  the  Poles  rec- 

cooperatton  and 

Union,   because 

catinot  alter  natural 

Soviet  Union  and 

Natural  friends. 

thi^  friendship  it 

United  Nations  do  not 

settlement  as  a 

out,  for  reasons  of 

It  as  an  Interna- 

Unlted  Nations  are 

t  be  matter,  and  it 

best  a  bilateral — 

settlement.    The 


apathy  of  the  United  Nations  in  Poli£h- 
Sovlet  affairs  again  shows  their  weakness  in 
dealing  with  serious  International  problems. 
The  ideal  of  the  United  Nations  la  losing  Its 
prestige,  as  the  ideal  of  the  League  did,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  solve  these 
problems. 

A  settlement  established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  accepted  and  respected  as  a  just 
one,  but  a  settlement  reached  on  a  bilateral 
basis  can  easily  be  regarded  by  the  loelng 
side  as  an  Imposed  decision.  For  the  sake  of 
future  peace  In  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
therefore,  It  Is  most  urgent  that  a  special 
United  Nations  commission  be  created  to 
solve  the  dispute. 

Pitau  Ososa, 
f dffor,  N0te  Europ*. 

New  Toi«,  Auguat  2i,  1944. 


B«ncath  the  Britiih  Chcataot  Trtt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  of  August  30, 
1944: 

BENEATH  THE  BRITISH  CHESTNUT  TKSI 

Speaking  of  the  Guam  Issue — Ma  J.  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  internationalist  and  pro-New 
Deal  "military  expert,"  writing  in  the  New 
Republic  for  February  1,  1939,  had  this  to 
say: 

"The  position  of  Guam  Itself,  so  far  west  of 
our  main  base  at  Hawaii,  Is  seriously  exposed." 

He  pointed  out  that  "the  Islands  of  the 
Japanese  'mandated  area'  surround  Guam, 
and  aircraft  and  submarines  operating  from 
them  would  hamper  our  approach  from  the 
east." 

In  that  same  article  Eliot  warned  that  the 
time  necessary  to  put  Guam  in  a  state  of 
defense  would  be  "a  period  of  danger,"  declar- 
Ing  that  "mere  commencement  of  fortifica- 
tions might  precipitate  war." 

The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  take 
that  risk,  he  Insisted,  was  "boimd  up  with 
the  broader  question  of  what  our  policy  in 
the  Far  East  is  going  to  be."  In  which,  of 
course,  Eliot  was  saying  exactly  what  the  Hep- 
bum  board  had  said  In  Its  report  to  Congress 
a  tew  weeks  before. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United 
States  had  given  the  Philippines  their  inde- 
pendence, to  be  effective  In  1946,  and  it  was 
to  be  taken  for  granted  after  that  time  there 
would  be  a  cessation  of  American  responsi- 
bility for  their  defense. 

The  report  of  a  policy  committee,  adopted 
February  9,  1939,  by  the  Republican  confer- 
ence of  the  House  of  Representatives,  made 
that  assumption  in  stating  that  "we  are  with- 
drawing from  the  Philippines  and  shall  not 
be  expected  to  defend  them." 

And  newspaper  dispatches  from  Washing- 
ton In  that  same  month  reported  that  "while 
naval  officials  say  that  strengthening  of  Guam 
would  simplify  defense  of  Hawaii,  they  con- 
cede that  It  Is  not  essential  for  that  purpose." 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  Editorial  Research 
Reports  on  February  18,  1939,  Buel  W.  Patch, 
one  of  the  most  competent  of  the  veteran 
Washington  observers,  declared: 

"Apart  from  simplifying  defense  of  Hawaii, 
the  only  other  reasons  mentioned  for  main- 
taining a  strong  position  at  Guam,  In  the 
event  of  our  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
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Philippines,  have  been  defense  of  the  "Open 
Door'  In  China  and  defense  of  the  trade 
routes  to  sources  of  rubber  In  the  Bast 
Indles." 

There  3rou  have  Itl  Minority  commercial 
Interests  in  China  and  alien  proprietorship 
over  a  rubber  monopoly  on  which  we  were  to 
be  kept  dependent  as  long  as  possible,  and 
by  whatever  means  might  prove  necessary 
or  feasible? 

The  British  and  Dutch  controlled  the  nat- 
ural-rubber racket,  which  took  its  richest 
prizes  from  American  motorists.  And  they 
quite  naturally  wanted  to  hang  on  to  that 
racket  and  dlscourags  Americans  from  pro- 
ducing their  own  rubber  from  their  own 
alcohol  distilled  from  their  own  grain. 

Moreover,  the  British,  with  many,  many 
times  as  large  an  Investment  In  China  ss 
Americans  had.  were  playing  (or  Aroerioan 
aid  in  protecting  their  Chinese  holdlnp:  •!• 
though  they  knew  that  American  invest- 
ments In  Japan  were  enormoiuly  larger  than 
American  Inyeatmenta  In  China,  end  much 
larger,  also,  than  British  Investments  In 
Japan. 

8o.  of  course,  they  wanted  us  to  extend 
our  stakes  in  the  Western  Pacific — In  Otiam 
or  anywhere  else  in  that  neck  of  the  woods. 


Pia  Point  of  Battle  and  Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
aside  from  the  war  itself  that  creates  as 
much  discussion  and  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  misinformation  handed 
out  by  those  high  in  authority,  as  the 
vote  on  the  supposed  bill  to  fortify  Guam. 
Of  course,  every  Member  of  the  House, 
Including  the  Speaker  himself,  knows  no 
such  proposal  has  been  before  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
have  dealt  with  this  question  editorially, 
and  it  Is  amazing  how  many  of  the  edi- 
torial writers  have  assumed  to  be  true 
this  propaganda  based  upon  nothing 
other  than  utter  falsehoods. 

Among  the  newspapers  which  have 
discussed  this  question  with  clarity  and 
veracity  is  the  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
Times,  of  Shreveport,  La.  In  his  fine 
editorial  he  has  clearly  set  forth  the 
facts  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  by  many  misinformed 
people.  This  paper  is  published  in  the 
deep  South  and  the  editor  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  editorial  with  my 
remarks: 

pnr  POINT  or  battle  awd  dcbatb 
The  Island  of  Guam,  pin  point  In  the  Pa- 
elflc,  is  the  scene  of  rising  battle  in  the 
Pacific  war  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate  In  the  coming 
poUtlcal  campaigns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
reports  of  American  successes  on  Guam  are 
more  founded  on  fact  (and  of  course  they 
are)  than  is  most  of  the  Guam  debate  which 
has  been  going  on  at  home  for  many  years. 


The  favorite  charge  of  factional  political 
pulpiteers  since  the  start  of  the  war  is  that 
so  and  so  or  such  and  such  a  group  blocked 
the  plans  to  fortify  Guam,  or  voted  against 
fortification  of  Guam,  or  kept  the  President 
from  fortifying  Guam,  or  what  not. 

Bxactly  100  percent  of  all  such  talk  is  plain 
unadulterated  bunk. 

No  one  ever  voted  against  fortification  of 
Guam  or  for  fortification  of  Guam  because  no 
bill  in  Congress  ever  has  come  up  calling  for 
fortification  of  Guam. 

No  one  ever  "kept  the  President"  from 
fortifying  Guam  because  President  Roosevelt 
never  in  his  life  has  proposed  fortifying 
Ohiam.  On  the  oontrary,  0  years  ago  he 
pigeon-holed  the  report  of  his  own  Navy 
board  which  urged  fortification  of  Guam. 

And,  beyond  all  of  this,  all  Navy  and  mill- 
tsry  men  agree  that  no  mstter  how  strongly 
Ousm  had  been  at  the  start  6f  this  wsr  it 
would  have  been  helpless  before  the  Jsps 
without  the  full  support  of  Hawaii.  Wake, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  were  immobilized  in  the  first 
blows  of  the  Jap  attack,  while  Wake  was 
unfortified  to  any  extent  and  fell  quickly. 

For  the  sake  of  oiu"  Nation  and  Its  posterity, 
it  would  be  well  if  political  office  seekers 
would  quit  playing  political  pushball  with 
American  history  in  the  matter  ol  Guam. 
What  happened  about  Guam  Is  this: 

Guam  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  in 
1898.  under  the  treaty  with  Spain.  Follow- 
ing World  War  No.  1,  when  all  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  Joined  In  disarmament,  the 
United  States  agrwtd  not  to  fortify  Guam,  In 
return  for  Japan's  agreement  not  to  fortify 
the  Marianas,  Including  Saipan,  of  course. 

In  the  early  1930*8  the  administrations  and 
ruling  influences,  which  were  to  be  effective 
when  World  War  No.  2  came,  went  Into  power 
In  Japan,  In  the  United  States,  and  In  Ger- 
many. Hitler  Immediately  began  building 
his  vrar  machine;  shortly  afterward  the  Japa- 
nese military  clique  began  its  preparations  for 
war  against  the  United  States.  This  Nation 
let  even  its  defenses  disintegrate.  Just  when 
Japan  began  fortifying  the  Marianas  and 
other  Pacific  Islands  in  violation  of  her 
treaties  is  not  known  specifically,  but  rec- 
ords Indicate  It  was  fully  known  to  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  time  the 
Rooeevelt  administration  began  its  second 
term,  for  President  Rooeevelt  himself 
showed  some  slight  interest  In  the  matter 
then.  It  was  then  also  that  Japan  canceled 
various  treaties  with  thU  Nation,  Including 
the  Disarmament  Treaty. 

In  the  middle  of  his  second  term— the  late 
1930's — President  Roosevelt,  acting  on  the  In- 
sistence of  various  Navy  admirals  and  of- 
ficials and  on  previous  recommendations  of 
General  MacArthur  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff,  appointed  a  naval  board  headed  by  Ad- 
miral Hepburn  to  look  Into  Guam.  The 
Hepburn  Board  made  Its  report  In  1938.  It 
recommended  full  fortification  of  Guam  at  a 
cost  of  $1 55,000,000.  the  island  thus  to  be 
made  into  a  major  air  and  submarine  outpost. 
The  fortification  of  Guam  was  to  fit  In  with 
MacArthur's  recommendations  for  a  6-year 
program  of  fortifying  the  Philippines.  Later, 
almost  as  war  actually  descended  MacArthur 
was  given  some  dribbles  of  support  for  his 
fortification  plans,  but  when  vrar  came,  his 
official  reports  show,  there  was  "no  more 
than  one  or  two  of  any  modem  weapon"  In 
the  Philippines.  Guam  was  unfortified,  de- 
fenseless. 

The  Hepburn  board  report  of  1938  appar- 
ently made  no  Impression  on  anyone — from 
the  White  House  to  the  Capitol.  The  Presi- 
dent made  no  recommendation  to  Congress 
on  it,  did  not  send  It  to  Congreas,  made  no 
public  comment  of  any  kind.  Figuratively 
he  put  It  in  a  pigeonhole  and  presumably 
It  stUl  Is  there,  gathering  dust. 

In  1939  the  Navy  appropriation  bill  In- 
cluded a  modest  item  of  $5,000,000  for  harbor 
Improvements  at  Guam.      Many  oC  those 


favoring  f\ill  fortlflcstlon  of  Guam  voted 
against  this  ridiculously  tiny  item  on  the 
ground  that  a  mere  «6.000,000  worth  of 
straightening  around  of  some  docJu.  some 
dredging,  et  cetera,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
defense  and  would  only  provoke  Japan.  In 
1940,  a  similar  item,  but  only  ei. 000 .000  this 
time,  was  in  the  original  Navy  bill  and  was 
stricken  by  the  House.  No  one  In  hU  right 
mind  would  contend  that  either  or  both  ol 
these  items  would  have  enabled  Guam  to 
hold  out  so  much  as  one  extra  minute  when 
war  came.  The  House  membership  which 
removed  the  items  was  two-thirds  Demo- 
cratic. In  1941,  the  first  appropriation  step* 
toward  fortification  of  Ouam  were  taken— 
but  it  was  too  late. 

The  story  of  Otiam.  to  far  as  fortifying  la 
eonoemed.  Is  simply  a  paragraph  In  the  gen- 
eral  story  of  little  or  no  effort  to  built  real 
defense  for  this  Nation  throughout  the 
decade  when  both  Hitler  and  Japan  obvi- 
ously were  building  war  machines  for  ag- 
greaslon.  especially  in  the  final  years  when 
war  for  the  United  States  itself  became  little 
less  than  an  absolute  certainty. 


The  People  Want  the  Truth  About  Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  NORMAN 

or   WASHIM6TOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  NORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting in  the  Record  today  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club,  of  King  County.  Wash.,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  which 
started  our  war  with  Japan. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  final 
paragraph  of  this  resolution,  in  which 
this  alert  organization  declares  "that  the 
pubhc  should  be  given  the  facts  immedi- 
ately regarding  the  Pearl  Harbor  trag- 
edy, either  through  an  unhampered  and 
full  congressional  inquiry  or  through  the 
official  court  martial  proceedings  itself." 
This  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  calls 
attention  to  Senator  Truman's  assertion 
that  confidential  records  substantiate 
his  recent  charges  in  a  magazine  article 
against  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short.  It  also  points  out  that  Senator 
Chandler  "says  he  has  also  seen  the  com- 
plete confidential  file  in  the  case  and 
that  there  Is  absolutely  nothing  to  Jus- 
tify court-martial  proceedings." 

The  resolution  declares  that  Admiral 
Kimmel  and  General  Short  are  *'being 
made  the  scapegoats  for  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor tragedy  to  protect  the  New  Deal 
administration." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  em- 
braces some  very  serious  charges;  It  very 
clearly  points  up  a  national  question 
upon  which  the  merciless  light  of  com- 
plete and  public  investigation  should  b« 
thrown  without  further  stalling  or  delay. 
I  am  heartily  in  support  of  the  objectives 
of  this  resolution,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  people  of  America  are  given  the 
true  and  entire  story  of  Pearl  Harbor  be- 
fore it  Is  lost  entirely  in  the  smoke 
screens  which  have  been  thrown  up 
around  it  ever  since  the  first  bomb  fell 
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A  Utter  to  Rvd  Editor  Stotiaf  My  Views 
••  lat^aatioBal  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  mw  Toax 

XM  THZ  HOC8S  OP  RSPRSSKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  August  31. 1944 

ICr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  expresses  my  views 
and  sentiments  on  the  vital  issue  of 
maintaining  and  preserving  world  peace 
through  intematiooal  cooperation. 

The  letter  foUows: 
^  Hocaa  or  RspsBSKNTATrvxs. 

Washington.  D.  C.  August  30.  1944. 
To    the    Editors    of    the    Walton    Reporter, 
Walton.  N.  T. 

Dk&ji  8ns:  It  Is  very  seldom  that  I  answer 
editorials  In  the  papers  of  my  congressional 
district,  or  anywhere  else,  but  I  feel,  out  of 
fairneaa  to  myaelf  and  my  friends  and  sup- 
portara,  that  I  should  answer  your  ediuxlal  in 
B  laoaat  tasue.  entitled  ''Shall  It  Happen 
AgalBf  Tou  were  kind.  In  this  editorial.  In 
lafaiitng  to  my  Tlsit  to  the  fair  and  the 
favorable  impressions  that  I  made  In  meeting 
With  the  people  there.  I  am  quite  stire  that 
yen  did  not  deliberately  intend  to  do  me  an 
iBjanice  or  to  mlarepreaent  my  views  on  In- 
ttTBatlonal  cooperation  to  preserve  a  just  and 
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Xntii^  tlHt  you  will  do  m«  tbe  courtesy 
of  pittiMMiV  ^**  letter  which  contains  my 
views  OB  tntematlonal  cooperation,  and  with 
kind  regarda.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haioltoh  Fish. 


HOB.  JMqvb  Kfiiel  Efixaldt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF   KIXTCCKT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 
Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  Joaquin  Miguel  Ellzalde  was  the 
Resident  Commissioner  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  representing  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines.  His 
host  of  friends  in  Congress  regret  deeply 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  one  of  us.  and  I 
have  heard  expressions  from  many,  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  his  friendship, 
ability,  and  splendid  personality  will  be 
greatly  missed.  Mike  Elizalde's  record 
as  a  businessman,  a  patriot  and  a  states- 
man is  most  outstanding.  A  short  bi- 
ography of  his  life  fully  justifies  that 
statement. 

Joaquin  Miguel  EUzalde  finished  his 
education  in  England  and  Switzerland; 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Ellzalde  li  Co..  Inc..  Industrialists  and 
financiers.  Manila,  P.  I.:  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Development  Co, 
Manila,  and  Cebu  Portland  Cement  Co. 
in  1934;  was  economic  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Manuel  L.  Que^n  in  1937;  a  mem- 
ber of  National  Economic  Council  In 
1937;  chairman  of  subcommittee  on  fi- 
nance. Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on 
Philippine  Affairs  in  1937;  was  Philip- 
pine envoy  to  the  International  Sugar 
Conference.  London.  1936-37;  a  member 
of  Council  of  State  in  1938;  at  present  a 
major,  cavalry  reserve.  Philippine  Army; 
he  was  appointed  Resident  Commission- 
er to  the  United  States  on  September 
29.  1938:  was  appointed  by  President 
Manuel  Quezon  as  member  of  Philippine 
Cabinet,  without  portfolio,  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  State  on  September  29, 
1941;  was  appointed  member  of  Presi- 
dent's War  Cabinet  in  1942;  chairman  of 
the  Philippine  delegation  of  the  Con- 
ference Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
held  at  Mont  Tremblant  in  December 
1942;  was  chairman  of  the  Philippine 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture  held  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  in  May  1943;  appointed 
as  Philippine  representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on 
Pood  and  Agriculture.  July  1943 ;  Philip- 
pine representative  to  the  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 
November  1943. 

He  represented  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  gloriously  during  the  war 
period.  His  abilities  are  widely  recog- 
nized in  this  country  and  abroad.  Aa 
great  as  they  ere.  he  will  be  missed 
chiefly  because  of  his  rare  and  charming 
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personality,  and  his  great  capacity  for 
making  friends.  Throughout  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  he  had  an  entree 
which  assured  the  cooperation  of  his 
colleagues  in  any  problem  in  which  he 
was  Interested.  Many  of  us  have  envied 
him  as  to  his  ability  to  accomplish  that 
which  he  undertook  to  do.  His  fine  in- 
telligence, persistence,  uid  sound  sense 
are  great  assets,  but  his  personality  and 
his  understanding  of  human  nature  are 
even  rarer.  The  friendship  and  best 
wishes  of  hundreds  of  his  colleagues  go 
with  him  wherever  his  future  journey 
may  lead. 


Address  of  Hon.  Josephat  Daniels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  MOITH  CABOLnr* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Josephus  Eianiels  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
August  30,  1944: 

When  I  confided  to  an  old  friend  that  the 
members  of  your  class  had  done  me  the 
honor  of  asking  me  to  deliver  the  commence- 
ment address,  he  advised:  "Decline  It  with 
thanks.  •  He  proceeded  to  say  that  this  class 
Is  graduating  In  a  day  when  every  door  of 
opportunity  will  be  blocked,  and  every  ave- 
nue of  achievement  closed  by  the  war.  He 
added  that  the  fighting  would  be  followed  by 
a  night  of  chaos  and  gloom.  He  urged  If 
X  essayed  to  speak  at  all,  I  commiserate  with 
you  In  that  your  unlucky  star  has  brought 
you  to  graduation  when,  through  no  fault 
of  your  own,  the  dreams  of  visefulness  and 
success  cannot  be  realized. 

As  I  reflected  upon  the  advice  of  this  pes- 
simistic Gloomy  Gus.  I  recalled  a  story  told 
In  normal  days  which  ran  something  like 
this:  An  ambitious  youth  went  to  a  college 
presided  over    by   a   vlslonless   dean   whose 
demeanor  almost  caused  an  Inscription  to  be 
written  over  the  entrance — "Let  him  who 
•nters  here  leave  hope  behind."     The  young 
man  said :  "I  wish  to  enter  college."    A  voice 
as   cheerless  aa  from  the  sepulchre  asked: 
"And  then?"     The  would -he  matriculate  re- 
plied: "I  hope  by  applying  myself  diligently 
to  complete  the  course  and  graduate  with 
honor."      MercUessly    the    dean    Inquired: 
••And   then?"      The   applicant   replied:    "1 
will  study  law,  seek  a  degree,  and  hope  to 
become  an  honor  to  the  profession."     Prom 
out  of  what  seemed  a  cavern  proceeded:  "And 
then?"     The  answer:  "I  hope  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  my  countrymen  and  be  elevated 
to  the  bench."     Again  came:  "And  then?", 
•s  from  an  avenger.    The  answer :  "I  hope  to 
win  the  love  of  a  beautiful  girl  and  estab- 
lish a  happy  home."     Once  more  demanded 
the  voice.  "And  then?"     Being  thus  caUed 
upon  to  live  his  whole  life  before  he  had 
really  passed  the  threshold,  the  dislllxisloned 
youth  grabbed  his  hat  and  ran  from  the 
coUege  campus  leaving  hope  behind.     That 
was  In  normal  times. 

What  if  that  application  had  been  made 
to  such  a  dean  in  the  day  of  war  tragedy  in 


which  we  live?  He  doubtless  would  have  con- 
vinced some  ]rouths  they  had  faUed  before 
they  started  life. 

Instead  of  commiserating  with  you.  1  bring 
congratulations  that  you  are  privileged  to 
come  on  the  stage  at  a  time  that  will  chal- 
lenge every  faculty  and  aspiration  and  in 
which  the  highest  rewards  will  come  to  those 
who  overcome  and  take  the  heights.  Truly  I 
can  say  to  you  and  all  youths  anxious  about 
what  lies  ahead: 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling 
1^  In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 
To  be  living  is  sublime." 

Tou  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  wa 
is  truly  described  as  "a  grand  and  awful 
time."  Mourning  flowers  on  the  doors  of 
thousands  of  homes,  and  dislocation  In 
many  lives  speaks  the  sorrow  and  distress. 
These,  and  doubts  shout  what  the  future 
holds  in  store,  make  this  truly  In  many  ways 
an  "awful  time."  But  does  it  not  hold  the 
promise  of  a  "grand  time"  of  reconstruction 
and  achievement  In  which  to  be  living  Is 
"sublime"?  I  counsel  you  to  look  beyond  the 
clouds  Into  the  morrow  of  victory.  I«t  us 
In  the  darkness  remember  that,  thotigh  war 
is  ugly  and  venomous.  It  wears  yet  a  precious 
Jewel  In  Its  head.  The  knightly  deeds  of  our 
chlvalrlc  men  In  the  armed  service  glorify 
our  humanity  and  Illumine  our  sky.  They 
forecast  the  better  world  that  Is  to  be  In 
which  the  "fotir  freedoms"  will  cast  out  the 
devils  responsible  for  this  holocaust.  The 
counsel  of  the  sage  of  Cralgenputtach  Is  as 
applicable  to  you  as  to  the  generation  for 
whose  guidance  It  was  written.  Let  us  take 
It  as  a  light  *  J  our  pathway  as  we  go  out  from 
this  campus.  "On  the  whole,"  said  Carlyle, 
"a  man  must  not  complain  of  his  'element,' 
of  his  'time,'  or  the  like.  It  Is  thriftless  work 
to  do  so.  His  time  Is  bad.  Well  then  he  is 
there  to  make  It  better." 

How  will  you  make  your  world  better? 
Certainly  not  by  grousing  or  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  the  flabby  materialist  commencement 
speaker  a  acore  of  years  ago  who  gave  as  the 
certain  road  to  success:  "Marry  jrour  boes's 
daughter."  Rather,  though  not  inveighing 
against  unasked  advice  where  love  leads,  1 
counsel  you  to  marry  yourselves  to  a  right- 
eous, un^Kipular  cause,  and  lose  yourself  In 
complete  consecration  to  It.  You  may  ask 
how  to  determine  whether  an  unpopular 
cause  Is  righteous,  seeing  that  unrighteous 
causes  are  camouflaged  as  pure  and  dema- 
gogs masquerade  as  patriots.  If  your  edu- 
cation has  not  given  you  the  acumen  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  true  and  the  false,  I 
give  you  this  perfect  rule:  Watch  where 
those  who  have  opinions  for  sale  and  those 
who  put  their  convictions  on  the  auction 
block.  Then  go  and  enlist  In  the  opposing 
army.  Tou  will  be  sure  to  find  yourself  In  a 
temporary  minority  which  is  destined  to  win 
If  It  Is  trtily  righteous,  and  If  valiant  men 
enroll  under  its  banner. 

There  are  righteous  causes  calling  for  cru- 
saders. I  beg  you  to  begin  at  Jerusalem — 
In  your  home  town — and  not  Imitate  Mrs. 
Jellyby.  complaisant  In  every  crisis,  who  left 
the  children  of  her  dirty  and  disorderly 
home  to  their  own  devices  while  she  gave  a 
sweet  smile  and  a  far-away  look  turned  upon 
distant  Africa,  busy  knitting  sweaters  for  the 
Inhabitants  of  Borrloboola-Gha.  The  coxm- 
try  Is  full  of  self-appointed  world  fixers  who 
are  drawing  blueprints  of  the  post-war  world 
by  men — men  who  do  not  know  In  which  ward 
they  vote  or  the  name  of  their  congressman 
and  who  have  never  turned  a  hand  to  end  the 
ilums  or  stenches  In  their  own  backyards — 
without  training  or  experience  they  think 
themselves  peculiarly  competent  to  mark  off 
the  metes  and  bounds  and  subdivide  Europe 


and  Asia.  Let  me  Impress  xipon  you.  first  of 
all,  that  near  your  doorstep  you  will  And 
wrongs  that  need  redressing  and  righteous 
causes  waiting  for  champions. 

"Brighten  the  comer  right  where  you  are" 
is  more  than  a  revival  hymn.  It  Is  a  com- 
mand to  drive  out  the  crooks,  the  sharks, 
and  other  evil  doers  infesting  every  town  and 
city.  Only  by  fighting  for  a  dean  com- 
munity flrealde  will  your  muscles  be  tough- 
ened and  your  capacity  be  enlarged  to  effect 
reforms  In  larger  terralna.  No  man  can 
draw  a  blueprint  for  the  world— It  Is  Just 
now  the  absorbing  Indoor  occupation — unless 
he  has  used  his  prentice  hand  to  build  more 
stately  and  sanitary  edlflces  In  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  To  Justify  yotir 
right  of  citizenship  and  leadership,  you  must 
Incarnate  the  vlrtueo  you  expound.  One 
ounce  of  example  is  worth  a  ton  of  nrecept. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there  was 
such  need  for  strong  men  of  vision  to  trans- 
late Into  civic  life  the  same  new  character 
of  invention  and  Instruments  which  have 
revolutionised  warfare.  A  way  mtist  be 
found  by  which  radar,  robots,  tanks,  and 
other  devices  can  be  applied  to  the  location 
and  destruction  of  the  diseases,  the  poisonous 
btigs,  the  malarlallsm.  the  Ignorances,  and 
the  prejudices  which  prey  upon  mankind. 
We  need  In  the  days  ahead  creative  Bdtsons, 
Wrights,  Pasteurs.  to  name  only  three  pio- 
neers of  progress  Will  not  some  member 
of  this  class  guide  robots  to  the  destruction 
of  the  pestilences  that  lay  In  wait  for  their 
fellowmen? 

Just  now,  coming  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  a  world  In  arms,  you  wUl  be  confronted 
with  a  challenge  to  enroll  In  a  real  battle 
for  a  righteous  cause  that  will  call  for  opposi- 
tion of  powerful  Influences.  Gold  braid  and 
brass  hats  and  decorations,  associated  with 
valor  and  victory,  will  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  carry  over  into  peacetimes  the  trappings 
of  war. 

Already,  while  fighting  Is  In  progress, 
there  Is  propaganda  to  put  all  the  youth  In 
uniform.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who 
approve  the  Mussolini  and  Hitler  plan  of 
Introducing  military  training  In  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Others  would  confine  It  to 
the  high  schools.  The  argument  Is  that  It 
makes  for  physical  strength  and  disciplines 
youth.  True,  but  it  was  on  the  athletic  fields 
of  Rugby — not  compulsory  drUling  that  won 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  When  all  youths  In 
our  schools  receive  athletic  training,  as  they 
should,  they  will  be  fit  and  ready  for  tha 
duties  of  peace  and  war. 

Advocates  of  compulsory  mlltUry  training 
are  in  four  claaaea:  1.  Thoae  who  think  tha 
achoolfi"  cannot  instira  phyalcal  fltneas:  a. 
Those  who  lack  faith  that  post-war 
can  organise  and  underglrd  lasting 
8.  Thoae  who  are  congenital  milltarista;  4. 
Thoae  who  wish  standing  armies  ready  for 
colonial  exploitation  or  imperialism. 

It  will  be  unpopular  for  awhUe  to  oombat 
this  un-American  doctrine.  All  the  mora 
reason  for  enlisting  and  battling  against  per- 
mitting the  evil  of  mllltarlam  to  g*t  Its  feet 
under  the  tent  In  a  democracy  which  It  would 
endanger.  This  country  was  bom  In  hos- 
tility to  colonialism.  The  Introduction  of 
compulsory  mlliUry  training  would  turn 
back  the  clock  of  self-government  and 
democracy.  Plght  against  It  and  all  other 
encroachments  upon  individual  liberty. 

As  you  enroll  In  the  army  for  democracy 
and  for  personal  liberty,  threatened  tomor- 
row by  the  glamour  of  the  goose  step,  you 
will  be  upheld  by  this  summon  In  the  lm> 
mortal  words  of  Matthew  Arnold: 

"Charge  once  more,  then  and  be  dumbl 

Let  the  victors  when  they  coma* 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall.* 
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BUck-Peacil  BalloU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRANT  FURLONG 

or  rXNIfSTLVANU 

IN  TH«  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  FURLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcom.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
August  31,  1944: 

BXaCX-PENCn.  BALLOTS 

Jvut  Why  the  Oblo  election  laws  should 
require  that  absentee  ballots  be  marked  with 
black  lead  pencils  is  one  ot  those  legislative 
mysteries  that  has  to  be  filed  away  among 
the  unsolved  crimes  against  common  sense. 
On  the  face  of  It  there  woiold  seem  to  be  no 
reason  under  the  sim  why  a  boUot  marked 
with  a  red  pencil,  a  blue  pencil,  or  even  with 
pen  and  ink.  Is  not  just  as  valid  and  Just  as 
deserving  of  t)elng  counted  as  one  that  Is 
marked  with  a  black  pencU.  But  a  different 
view  seems  to  prevail  in  the  Buckeye  SUte, 
and  a  controversy  of  no  small  proportions  Is 
well  under  way. 

The  State  auditor,  a  Democrat,  Is  threat- 
ening to  file  suit  to  compel  the  election  au- 
thorities to  send  a  pencU.  presumably  one 
with  black  lead,  to  every  soldier  requesting 
an  absentee  ballot.  But  that  Is  a  poor  so- 
lution. Some  soldiers,  like  some  civilians, 
probably  have  a  way  of  mislaying  their  pen- 
cils and.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  a  mi&lald 
pencil  can  be  a  very  dlfBcult  thing  to  find. 

A  simpler  remedy.  It  would  seem,  would  be 
to  change  the  law.  But  Ohio's  Governor 
Brlcker.  who  is  also  the  Republican  Vice 
Presidential  candidate.  Is  opposed  to  this. 
B»  sajrs  that  it  Is  a  "clean  politics"  law.  de- 
signed to  protect  the  "secrecy  of  the  ballot," 
and  that  the  State  election  boards  were  be- 
ing Instructed  to  count  only  those  twOlots 
that  are  marked  with  blsck  pencils. 

All  of  this  Is  confusing,  to  say  the  least. 
But  there  Is  one  day  of  hope.  The  governor, 
miter  thinking  the  matter  over,  said  he  had 
not  closed  the  door  on  the  issue  and  that  he 
would  study  It  further.  Perhaps  this  will 
iMd  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  is  a  silly 
one  and  that  it  otigbt  to  be  changed.  After 
all.  the  inability  to  find  the  right  pencU  at 
the  right  time  Is  as  apt  to  be  a  Republican 
failing,  and  It  may  be  that  quite  a  few  of 
Oblo's  soldiers  will  want  to  vote  the  Repub- 
ticket. 


Vermont  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GIARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or    VKKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  30.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  including 
as  an  extension  of  remarks  the  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Republican  State 
convention  at  Montiaelier,  Vt.,  on  the 
forenoon  of  August  30: 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  who  heard  Abraham 

Lincoln,  the  first  Republican  President,  de- 

~~lMWT  the  Immortal  address  at  Gettysburg,  says 

v>e  are  tai  mistaken  when  we  emphasize  **  'of' 


the  people,  "by*  the  people,  i  nd  'for'  the  peo- 
ple." Lincoln  said,  "of  the  'people,'  by  the 
•people,'  and  for  the  'people.' "  There  is  a  big 
difference.  It  is  the  resp3ns.blllty  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  see  that  t  le  people  realize 
that  difference,  and  the  desperateness  of 
their  situation,  to  take  ad<  antage  of  their 
possibly  last  opportunity  to  save  themselves. 
It  Is  conceded  that  Natloi  -wide  there  will 
be  cast  the  smallest  vote  nei  t  November  ever 
cast  In  a  Presidential  electU  n.  The  absence 
of  so  many  citizens  overseas  and  In  employ- 
ment away  from  home  are  two  reasons. 

It  follows  there  Is  and  1  here  will  be  no 
great  enthtislasm  for  candid  ates  as  such.  It 
cannot  be  manufactured  ncr  be  relied  upon 
to  get  out  the  vote,  becaise  the  real  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  stemi  i  from  their  faith 
In  themselves,  their  demons  trated  ability  to 
win  the  war,  and  intention  lo  do  so,  and  that 
right  early.  So  they  are  no ;  particularly  In- 
terested In  politics,  post-wai  planning,  or  the 
election.  They  want  the  wys  back  home, 
victorious,  and  soon.  However,  we  must 
make  them  understand  an  1  appreciate  the 
fact  that  though  they  may  ^in  the  war  they 
may  lose  all  for  which  the  have  fought,  if 
the  New  Deal  makes  the  i  eace.  They  can 
win  the  war  and  lose  the    leace. 

We  have  met  here  today  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  make  the  road  o;i  which  America 
can  march  toward  vlcton .  toward  oppor- 
tunity, toward  peace.  We  1  'ermont  Republi- 
cans are  determined  to  restore  Republican 
leadership  from  the  grass  n  cts  to  the  Presi- 
dency.   And  now. 

It  Is  easy  to  say.  but  dlfflci  It  of  accomplish- 
ment. As  Governor  Earl  Warren,  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  the  other  day,  Whether  we  win 
as  a  party  Is  of  less  Impor  ance  to  us  than 
whether  we  win  as  a  peopl  (." 

The  C.  I.  O.  Political  A:tlon  Committee 
recognlres  the  situation  co  npletely.  It  has 
been  preparing  for  It  for  I  years— or  since 
It  determined  to  back  Mr  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term.  Such  a  poss  blllty,  even,  Is  a 
menace  to  democratic  republican  form  of 
government  any  time,  any  p  ace,  or  an3rwhere. 

However,  you  Just  cann  )t  laugh  off  the 
millions  of  political  primei  s  and  pamphlets 
which  have  been  and  are  aelng  distributed 
Nation-wide  and  are  still  Id  preparation  by 
this  organization  to  do  tha  ;  very  thing. 

The  years  Immediately  al  ead  are  the  most 
critical  we  have  ever  faced-  -the  years  of  de- 
cision when  new  patterns  will  be  formed. 
The  people,  fed  up  with  ysars  of  New  Deal 
faUacles,  tired  and  confused  by  war  and  post- 
war problems,  need  as  never  before  to  be  kept 
alert  and  Informed  as  t>  their  political 
interests. 

The  194^  elections  wUl  de  ;lde  many  things. 
How  the  war  will  end.  Hov  secure  our  peace 
will  be.  And  whether  we  si  lall  have  full  em- 
ployment and  win  om-  flgl  t  over  a  govern- 
ment by  a  man,  poverty,  i  Iness.  and  Ignor- 
ance, for  one  of  law.  Nd  er  before  has  it 
been  so  Important  to  vote. 

A  crystal  ball  cant  reveal  your  future— nor 
a  pattern  of  tea  leaves  la  the  bottom  of  a 
cup.  But  the  coming  ele  :tlon  will.  Your 
dreams  for  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
security,  and  the  preservat  on  of  free  enter- 
prise at  home  will  depend  on  the  kind  of 
President  and  Congress  thi  t  you  help  elect. 
You  want  men  who  will  tr  ily  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  people.  TO  get  them  you 
must  understand  the  Issue  i  of  this  election. 

Philip  Murray  tells  the  ('.  I.  O.  plenty  as 
he  hands  his  primer  to  th  fm  with  Instruc- 
tions as  to  how  to  get  the  ote.  '"You  must 
vote,"  he  says,  and  makes  a\  nllable  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  serve  the  bei  t  Interest  of  the 
people.  His  Ideas  are  nelth  ;t  new.  novel,  nor 
patented.  Though  his  advl  « to  his  partisans 
Is  not  intended  to  be  Insi  ructions  for  the 
Republicans  It  may  very  w«  11  be  read  by  and 
taken  to  heart  by  us  as  si3  :h.  Victory  In  a 
political  campaign  Is  spelle<  by  votes,  and  to 
get  the  votes  out  this  year  Is  the  elemental 


effort  that  will  mean  victory  or  defeat. 
Organization  is  the  slogan. 

The  fact  is  that  as  Republicans  the  last 
few  years  we  have  depended  too  much  on 
speeches  and  big  talk.  We've  drawn  big 
crowds  at  our  rallies  and  got  a  lot  of  applause. 
but  when  the  votes  were  coimted  the  other 
fellows'  candidate  had  them  and  was  elected. 

It  must  not  happen  again.  We  must 
organize  from  the  t)ottom  to  the  top.  And 
that  means  that  everybody  must  work  as 
never  before.  We  should  put  up  or  shut  up 
now,  or  forever  after  hold  our  peace. 

All  the  Republican  governors  and  each  and 
every  Republican  Member  of  Congress  may 
talk  night  and  day  till  election  day  without 
avail,  and  we  may  lose  the  election  for— 

"It  ain't  the  guns  nor  the  armament 

Nor  the  Army  as  a  whole. 
But  the  close  cooperation 
Of  every  bloomln'  soul." 

It's   organization   which   counts. 

The  Issues  are  simple:  Whether  we  are  going 
to  elect  a  government  which  will  take  our 
country  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
Into  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future,  or 
whether  we  shall  lie  down  and  let  the  totall- 
tarlans  run  over  us  forever,  as  they  smash 
democracy  at  home  and  start  sowing  the 
seed  of  World  War  No.  3.  The  answer  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  vote  of  the  people  on  November 
7.  It  iB  your  responsibility,  my  responsi- 
bility, and  particularly  the  responsibility  of 
the  Republican  Party. 

The  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  is  found 
In  the  situation  which  confronts  us;  Its  obli- 
gation to  correct  that  state  of  affairs  has  been 
assumed  and  defined;  Its  responsibility  to  do 
Its  duty,  to  discharge  Its  obligation  was  never 
heavier  nor  greater  since  the  day  it  became 
a  power  In  politics. 

What  the  people  must  be  made  to  realize 
is  that  unless  they  save  themselves  this 
time,  the  government  of,  for,  and  by  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

What  the  voters  must  understand  and  be 
made  to  appreciate  is  that  these  are  not 
Just  words,  but  facts. 

Crises  are  nothing  new  to  the  Republican 
Party.  It  has  been  well  said  that,  "The  Re- 
publican Party  was  born  In  a  great  crisis." 
The  American  people  turned  to  It  because 
they  wanted  to  get  safely,  speedily  through 
that  crisis  and  get  on  their  way  again. 
Then  as  now,  the  Republican  Party  was 
called  by  the  i>eople  to  displace  a  regime  of 
men  who  had  grown  tired,  complacent  and 
cj-nlcal  In  the  business  of  government. 
Then  as  now,  the  Republican  Party  was 
called  upon  to  replace  a  party  that  was  torn 
with  dissension  and  In  revolt  against  itself. 
Then  as  now,  the  Republican  Party  waa 
called  by  the  people  to  furnish  youth  and 
vigor  and  vision. 

Now,  as  then,  the  Republican  Party  will 
respond  to  that  call.  It  will  represent  the 
Nation,  the  whole  Nation  and  nothing  but 
the  Nation.  It  will  devote  Itself  fervently 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  and  in  every- 
thing It  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  Its  guiding  star. 
It  will  function  through  established  law 
and  not  through  the  caprice  of  bureaucratlo 
regulation.  Its  greatest  concern  will  always 
be  for  those  who  have  the  greatest  need. 
It  will  conduct  Government  openly  where 
the  people  can  see,  discuss,  and  decide.  It 
will  operate  less  from  the  Government  down 
and  more  from  the  people  up.  It  will  make 
wise  and  careful  use  of  the  people's  money. 
It  will  keep  the  public's  books  in  such  a  way 
as  to  allow  the  people  to  see  how  their  money 
is  used.  It  will  see  that  taxes  are  Just, 
visible,  and  designed  to  stimulate  rather 
than  punish.  It  will  strengthen  our  great 
public  school  system,  keep  It  under  the  con- 
trol of  State  and  local  government,  where 
It  Is  responsive  to  the  people,  and  prepare 
it  to  play  a  stronger  part  in  the  life  of  the 
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Republic.  It  will  promote  peace  In  Industry 
by  stimulating  good  will  between  labor  and 
management.  It  will  free  the  agencies  of 
public  Information  from  the  domination  of 
Government.  It  will  make  fully  effective 
the  immeasurable  strength  of  the  Nation  by 
promoting  good  will  and  unit  at  home.  It 
will  not  be  cocksure  In  good  times  or  de- 
pressed and  cynical  In  bad  times.  It  will 
direct  our  combined  material  and  spiritual 
resources  against  the  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try. It  win  make  any  sacrifice  to  achieve 
victory  even  one  day  sooner  so  our  boys 
can  come  home.  It  will  see  to  It  that  they 
are  cared  for  when  they  do  come  home.  It 
and  we  will  honor  them  the  rest  of  oin: 
lives. 

The  question  Is,  Will  the  Republican  Party 
rise  to  the  occasion  and  be  equal  to  its  des- 
tiny? To  ask  that  question  is  to  ask  whether 
Americans  have  the  will  to  live. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  our  natural 
teudem:y  to  drift,  our  Individual  Indifference 
to  public  duty,  otir  lack  of  any  positive  policy 
at  home  or  abroad  are  the  results  not  of  the 
attempt  to  do  great  things,  and  of  falling,  but 
of  a  long  habit  of  not  having  to  do  great 
things.  We  are  to  blame  for  having  done  too 
litUe  too  late. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  challenged  today 
as  it  never  has  been  before.  It  must  exert 
Itaelf  fully,  and  believe  In  and  work  out  Its 
destiny  as  the  saviour  of  a  Republican-Demo- 
cratic form  of  government  and  a  civUlzation 
which  It  comprehends. 

If  we  comprehend  our  destiny  we  shall  be- 
come equal  to  It.  As  Walter  Uppmann  said 
of  America,  I  say  in  closing,  "The  vision  Is 
there,  and  our  people  do  not  need  to  perish." 

The  RepulJlican  Party,  to  paraphrase  him.  Is 
now  called  to  do  what  Its  founders  and  the 
pioneers  always  believed  was  the  American 
task— to  make  the  New  World  a  place  where 
the  ancient  faith  can  flourish  anew,  and  ite 
eternal  promise  at  last  be  redeemed. 

That  is  the  challenge  of  this  day. 


ReconyertioB 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNXCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  31, 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
millions  of  civilian  war  workers  have 
looked  forward  to  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion that  will  better  prepare  us  for  the 
trartsition  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
normal  peacetime  economy. 

For  the  past  several  months  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate  have 
been  studying  post-war  plans.  All  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  waging  war  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Our  soldiers  and  sailors  do  not 
flpht  as  New  Yorkers,  as  Ohioans,  or  in 
the  name  of  any  other  State.  It  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  actually  fight  the  war, 
but  to  accept  the  task  of  changing  over 
our  Industries  to  meet  the  war  needs.  It 
is  Just  as  much  our  task  to  make  certain 
that  our  industries,  which  include  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  labor,  are  properly 
set  fcoing  on  jjeacetime  pursuits. 

Piankly,  the  bill  now  before  us  Is  dis- 
appointing. Its  passage  will  not  do  any 
harm  but  neither  will  it  be  much  help 


to  anyone.  Its  passage  could  be  harmful 
If  we  took  the  position  that  we  have  done 
all  we  can  do  toward  preparing  for  re- 
conversion. As  I  see  it,  all  this  bill  does 
is  to  approve  the  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  order  creating  the  ofBce 
now  filled  by  the  Honorable  James  P. 
Byrnes  and,  second,  it  does  provide  that 
if  any  State's  unemployment  funds  are 
exhausted,  the  Federal  Government  will 
loan  that  State  the  money  needed  to  keep 
the  fund  solvent. 

I  feel  certain  that  if  extended  open 
hearings  had  been  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion some  plan  could  have  been  devised 
that  would  provide  adequate  unemploy- 
ment compensation  without  wrecking  the 
State's  control  of  this  activity.  Without 
too  much  trouble  we  could  have  found 
out  how  many  men  and  women  have 
moved  into  Connecticut,  using  Connecti- 
cut for  example,  to  work  in  our  war  in- 
dustries. Providing  for  them  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government. 
If  any.  or  all,  of  the  people  who  move 
into  a  given  State  to  do  war  work  become 
unemployed,  it  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  should  see  that  they  can  get 
back  home  and  that  they  receive  un- 
employment compensation  until  they  can 
nnd  another  Job.  The  money  needed  to 
do  this  should  be  paid  into  the  Connecti- 
cut Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  wait- 
ing for  that  fund  to  become  depleted. 
Every  other  State  should  be  treated  the 
same  way. 

How  can  we  Justify  paying  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  men  who  have 
earned  large  wages  in  private  mdustry 
and  then  refuse  the  same  benefits  to  the 
girls  who  have  been  working  down  here 
in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  for 
$1,440  or  $1,680  a  year  and  paying  the 
high  cost  of  living  here  in  Washington? 
Employees  of  many  war  factories  can 
look  forward  to  work  on  peacetime  prod- 
ucts as  soon  as  the  tooling  up  has  been 
cconpleted.  but  thousands  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government, 
whether  employed  in  offices  or  In  ship- 
yards and  arsenals,  know  that  when  they 
are  laid  off  their  services  will  never  again 
be  needed  by  this  Government.  As  I  see 
it,  we  have  a  greater  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  than  any  other  group  men- 
tioned during  this  debate.  Included  as 
Government  employees,  in  fact  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  should  come  those  who 
have  manned  and  are  manning  our  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  preparation  of  legislation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  reconversion  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  party  in  power.  Leader- 
ship has  been  sadly  lacking  during  the 
preparation  of  this  legislation.  Is  the 
President  opposed  to  unemplosrment 
compensation  for  Government  employ- 
ees? Is  this  committee  bill  an  admin- 
istration bill?  We  must  assume  that  it 
Is.  even  though  his  party  leaders  have 
been  strangely  silent  during  this  debate. 
The  ruling  of  the  Chairman,  sustain- 
ing points  of  order  raised  against  several 
amendments,  make  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  give  immediate  thought  to 
the  problems  not  adequately  dealt  with 
in  the  present  legislation.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  nxling  of  the  Chair,  as  I 


realise  that  no  other  rulings  were  pos- 
sible. 

If  there  is  a  record  vote  on  this  meas- 
tire  I  shall  vote  "no,"  not  becau.se  I  am 
opposed  to  its  provisions,  but  ratlier  be- 
cause it  fails  to  meet  our  needs. 


PoUml  After  5  Years  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRXSENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.    Mr.  Speaker,  6  years 
ago  today  the  war  engulfed  the  world. 
On  September  1,   1939.  the  Nazi  Ger- 
mans invaded  Poland,  without  declar- 
ing war,  and  Hitler  started  on  the  Vistula 
plains    his    modem    blitzkrieg    experi- 
ment.   The  Poles,  outnumbered  unpro- 
portionately.    as   they   were   not   given 
a  chance  to  mobilize,  their  armies  tre- 
mendously overpowered  in  mechanized 
war  equljMnent,  especially  in  tanks,  heavy 
artillery,    and    airplanes,    nevertheless 
fought  gloriously,  paying  a  huge  toll  to 
the  unchained  demons  of  war.  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  gods  of  democracy  and 
freedom.     Poland's   cities   and   villages 
were  burned  and  destroyed,  her  Innocent 
people  robbed,  ravaged,  and  miwdered. 
Millions  of  them  were  expropriated  and 
forcibly  transferred  to  distant,  foreign 
lands;  her  valiant  defenders  decimated 
and  driven  off  from  their  own  country 
by  sheer  violence  and  barbarous  methods 
of  "German  warfare.    It  really  was  not 
war,  it  was  terror  and  extermination. 
Yet  the  Poles  never  gave  up  nor  sur- 
rendered; in  fact,  they  never,  not  for  one 
single  day,  ceased  to  fight,  struggling 
against  all  enemies,  all  chances,  all  odds. 
The  Government  of   Poland   had  to 
leave  the  unfortunate  country,  moved  to 
France,  and  later  to  England,  relinquish- 
ing the  land  and  the  people  to  under- 
groimd  authorities,  to  conduct  affairs  as 
well  as  possible,  and  to  continue  the 
strife  unrelentingly.    Since  then,  during 
this  long  5  years  of  privation,  moral  and 
physical  torture,  infinite  and  imreserved 
sacrifices  of  this  whole  crucified  nation, 
the  Poles  have  never  swerved  from  the 
righteous  path  of  honor  and  fidelity  to 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  to 
the  sublime  goals  of  our  allied  nations. 
There  never  was  a  coUaborant,  as  Laval, 
among  the  Poles,  nor  was  there  a  Quis- 
ling-Judas in   Poland.     Semper  fldelis 
she  Is  justly  called  in  history,  which 
means — forever  true  and  faithful. 

During  all  these  unt>earably  long  years 
of  Poland's  via  dolorosa,  the  way  of 
martyrdom,  the  entire  nation  labored 
perseveringly  and  fought  undaimtedly. 
Today  the  Poles  are  entering  with  us  into 
the  sixth  year  of  this  atrocious  war,  and 
disregarding  all  miseries,  sufferings  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  disappointments  and 
disillusions  coming  even  from  their 
allies,  they  still  struggle  heroically,  hop- 
ing for  justice  and  believing  in  the  good 
Judgment  of  our  fighting  democracies. 
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Tbtjr  hopf .  HH  W(*  ill  do.  that  thli  will  be 
th«  teat  year  of  thlx  ml»f  ry  of  war,  and 
that  the  tif  «r  f  utOre  will  bring  to  Poland, 
•nd  to  all  democratlo  natlonii,  a  trlum- 
phant  victory,  laitlni  peace,  and  abeo- 
MU  frtMlom  In  Mll-determlnatlon  of 
90ilU«al  Mliitence, 

"--nCii  ihe  day  of  Ihlf  «rave  annlveriary 
ftilaftd  iooki  up  to  (»te  Unlt«d  ttaten 
tful  to  our  illten,  with  eNpfOtttion  and 
eonfMffiof.  itlll  unihak«n.  with  iplrlt 
atlU  uhMmquered,  prooeadlni  In  her 
work,  In  her  strife,  In  her  faiihfulnoM 
for  thU  common  eauae,  whleb  one  of  our 
freateat  Pre«idente,  Franklin  Delano 
lloaaevelt,  defined  in  so  simple  yet  so 
powerful  words,  that  "this  war  must 
make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in." 
The  Poles  hope,  in  this  better  future, 
for  a  whole,  free,  and  independent  Po- 
land. It  is  the  only  worthy  goal  of  this 
great  nation,  which  has  behind  her  over 
1.000  years  of  old  culture,  .so  valuable 
to  mankind.  For  an  upright,  patriotic 
Pole  there  cannot  be  any  other  orienta- 
tion than  the  desire  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland,  and  of  her  undivided 
territory,  for  after  all  the  Poles  had  to 
go  through  in  history  there  should  be  no 
more  partitions  for  Poland.  In  Europe 
and  in  the  cultural  world,  there  must  be 
room  for  the  Polish  cause  and  for  a  free, 
independent  Poland. 

Europe  and  the  whole  world  will  never 
experience  permanent  ];>eace  as  long  as 
the  Polish  question  shall  remain  in  neg- 
lect and  oblivion  or  as  long  as  the  only 
just  solution  shall  be  put  off  with  half 
measures. 

The  Poles  are  a  peace-loving  people; 
they  desire  peace  Just  as  they  need 
breath  for  their  lungs,  but  it  cannot  be 
peace  at  any  price,  not  peace  at  the 
price  of  a  compromise  with  conscience, 
with  their  national  honor,  peace  of  an- 
other patchwork.  If  there  be  peace,  it 
must  be  based  on  Justice;  it  must  right 
the  wrongs  perpetrated,  and  restore  what 
was  .stolen  and  seized  by  a  stronger  pow- 
er. Human  society  has  long  ago  reached 
this  stage  of  understanding,  that  one 
individual  cannot  seize  the  property  of 
his  neighbor  with  impunity;  the  nations, 
however,  collectively  continue  to  main- 
tain in  power  the  criminal  maxim  "might 
before  right."  It  certainly  is  high  time 
to  change  this  injurious  attitude. 

Unsatisfactory  solution  after  this  war 
of  the  question  of  nations,  hitherto  op- 
pressed by  stronger  political  systems, 
will  be  only  a  new  deceit,  a  new  beguiling 
of  the  peoples,  a  phantom  of  peace.  As 
long  as  violence  continues  to  exist  among 
nations,  as  long  as  a  nation  nimierically 
smaller  and  weaker  must  fear  the  more 
powerful  who  fatten  at  the  expense  of 
the  neighbors  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
Poland,  just  so  long  there  cannot  be  any 
sense  in  talking  of  a  brotherhood  of 
nations  and  of  peace  among  them. 

A  free  Poland  will  constitute  a  guar- 
antee of  peace,  and  will  help  to  maintain 
the  European  equilibrium.  A  free  and 
independent  Polish  Nation  will  render 
the  world  services  still  more  valuable 
than  those  given  in  previous  years  and 
centuries.  Willingly  the  Poles  offer  their 
lives  for  their  freedom.  aiMl  for  liberty 
of  other  peoples.    They  always  were  and 
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dup<  it« 
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still  are  undauntedly  faithful  knights 
of  great  Ideals,  which  utjllft  humanity  to 
Ood. 

On*  of  the  greatest  Mollsh  masters  of 
literature,  mm  of  tha  m4st  famous  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  man, 
wloi,  during  tlia  First  World  War,  wrott 
about  hla  lountry,  than  in  now,  unhappy 
vletim  of  atrlvlnf  powari  If  is  tnspirlnii 
worda  »ro  today  a«  aotiat  as  ttwty  wara 
a  auitrtar 
them; 

In  th«  mld«t  of  »  urribk 
unlmttitnAbU  miMry,  the 
ftnd  (te«tru«tton  now 
tb«  world.     TbouMnd« 
•oldlers  are  dying  on  tha 
million*  of  peaceful  human 
Ing  of  hunger  and  of  all 
One  country  has  been  mori 
of  this  conflict  and 
Poland  has  been  crushed 
the  iron  heel  of  war.    Thi 
happy  country  cries  out 
From  the  banks  of  the 
mlts  of  the  Carpathians 
towns  and  villages,  and 
this  huge,  desolated  coun 
famine  has  spread  cut  lU 
labor  and  industry  have 
The    plough    Is    rusted, 
neither  grain  nor  cattle, 
all   factories   have   been 
stroyed.    The  hearths  are 
disease  and  misery  prevail 
Infirm     have     no    sheltei 
stretching   out    arms   to 
bread,  receive  In  answer — 
starving  people,  crying 
Christian  nations:  there 
Has  Poland  no  right  to 
tectlon?    To  Justice? 
tion  has  such  right  In  the 
but  the  Polish  Nation  han 
to  plead  her  cause  befoie 
centuries  she  was  the 
the  defense  of  Christian 
with  the  barbarians.    She 
side  with  all  defenders  o 
was  there  any  noble  caus  i 
did  not  shed  her  blood? 
sutTerlng,  which  she  did 
leviate?    Her  genius,  her 
powers,   have   written   Po 
many  pages  of  the  world's 
in    the    name    of    unl 
democratic    nations,    in 
teachings  of  Christ.  I 
world — protect   Poland 
the  Polish  Nation  survive 
strengthened    in    her 
glorious  dawn  of  her 
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Political  Action  Commit  ee  of  tlie  C.  I.  0. 


EXTENSION  OF  IREMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  m[  mason 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBI  'RESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Septem 

Mr.    MASON.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 
CRD,  I  include  the  following 
the  Hollywood  Citizen- 
1944: 


This  year's  national  ptlmarl 
first  entry  Into  local  pollt  I 
man'!   Political    Action 
C.  I.  O.    Tbey  also  mark 


war  that  esuMd 
tftmoiM  fit  <u»ith 
ths  empires  of 
tbouMinds  of 
of  battle,  and 
beings  are  perish* 
x>salble  atrocities, 
specially  a  victim 
it  is  Poland. 
ind  devastated  by 
blood  of  my  un- 
or  Divine  Jiistice. 
to  the  sum- 
has  destroyed  the 
)ver  the  whole  of 
— the  specter  of 
black  wings.  All 
been  swept  away, 
peasants  have 
The  artisan  is  idle, 
confiscated  or  de- 
extlngulshed,  and 
The  aged  and 
little  children, 
their  mothers  for 
>ut  tears.  Of  such 
for  aid,  listen, 
millions  of  them. 
?  To  pro- 
unfortunate  na- 
lame  of  humanity, 
also  other  claims 
the  world.  For 
of  civilization, 
ulture  in  struggle 
»ver  fought  side  by 
freedom.  Where 
In  which  Poland 
Where  was  human 
lot  attempt  to  al- 
abors,  her  creative 
and's  name  upon 
blstory.  Therefore 
fraternity  of 
he  name  of  the 
to  the  civilized 
help  her.  May 
;hls  period  of  trial, 
hope    for    a 
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article  from 
Jiews  ol  July  21, 


e«  mark  the 

cs  of  Sidney  HiU- 

<  'ommlttee   of    the 

iie  first  time  that 


any  pressure  group,  naUoaally  organlaed.  hea 
undertaken  to  dictate  who  shall,  and  who 
•ball  not  be,  elected  to  public  offlce  even  Ui 
local  oontests.  It'e  ths  first  tlms  any  euii- 
ning  runntvvr  ever  hnrt  the  monumental  in- 
solence to  tell  the  Amrrlcan  people  who  ebNll 
Nhd  who  stiflli  not  reprwent  ihem  under  tha 
Amefirsn  way  of  dolnR  buslneM,  i>ven  down 
Ui  «ii«H  hwi  mstisrs  »s  tha  levsrtiors  of 
their  atates, 

Nllimsrt,  the  nnw  Mtf'S^iilvMi^d  rmS'msn 
United  ttaiee  OuverMment.  lis*  been  nu  sgl> 
tstor  and  »n  nrssitiMr  tut  m^t  (tt  Itts  ftT 
years,  but  aoptrlng  to  the  unuflielsl  owners 
•hip  of  the  United  Mtates  Is  his  mugnus  iipus 
to  date,  He  Is  a  native  of  Zagsre,  Lithuania, 
when  It  was  an  oOcial  part  of  Russia,  and 
although  he  Is  a  very  polished  gentlemen, 
famed  for  hie  beautifully  tailored  clothing, 
he  still  speaks  with  the  accent  of  bis  home- 
land. 

The  grandson  r)f  a  rabbi  and  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  tradesman,  he  began  an  education 
for  the  rabbinate  at  the  age  of  13  at  Yeshlvah, 
the  Jewish  seminary  in  Kaunas,  also  called 
Kovno.  but  Instead  he  spent  8  months  In 
Czarlst  jails  for  trying  to  change  the  govern- 
ment.    He  started  early. 

At  20.  he  headed  for  the  United  States  via 
England,  where  he  stopped  in  Manchester 
long  enough  to  clerk  in  the  shop  of  a 
wealthy  uncle.  August  of  the  same  year, 
however,  saw  him  an  immigrant  at  Ellla 
Island,  whence  he  proceeded  onward  to  Chi- 
cago. 

There.  5  girls,  1  of  whom  Is  the  present 
Mrs.  Hlllman,  started  a  strike.  It  spread  to 
40.000  garment  workers  and  became  a  cause 
celebre.  All  the  legitimate  social  reformers 
and  the  self-starting  do-gooders  of  the  time 
eventually  mixed  into  It.  Included  were 
Jane  Addams.  Clarence  Darrow.  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robblns,  and  some  more.  Hillmnn,  al- 
ready a  whizz  at  Impressing  big  shots  and 
worming  in  where  the  real  business  was,  had 
performed  so  nobly  in  the  role  of  errand  run- 
ner and  liaison  agent  that  the  local  people 
passed  him  on  to  New  York  where  he  became 
identified  with  the  crowd  around  Lilliaa 
Wald's  Henry  Street  settlement. 

Here  he  met  sundry  liberals  and  idealists, 
including  the  Honorable  Frances  Perkins, 
who  became  his  close  friend  and  sponsor, 
and  a  long  list  of  others  both  Inside  and  out- 
side of  labor.  These  powerful  friends  got 
him  a  Job  as  conciliator  with  the  Cloak- 
makers'  Union,  and  with  characteristic  abil- 
ity to  bore  Inward,  he  was  on  his  way.  He 
really  didn't  have  the  stuff  to  hold  the  con- 
ciliator's Job  and  was  about  to  loee  it  when 
a  battle  broke  out  In  the  ranks  of  the  long- 
established  Union  Garment  Workers. 

Hlllman  moved  in  with  the  dissidents  and 
his  revolutionary  training  paid  off.  They 
split  off  into  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  with  Hlllman  as  presi- 
dent. This  Job  he  held  for  26  years,  and 
through  a  period  of  labor  terrorism  in  New 
York  into  which  gangsters  mixed  and  during 
which  men  were  killed. 

Through  continuing  friendship  with  Mad- 
am Perkins  and  other  liberals  high  In  the  New 
Deal.  Hlllman  finally  moved  Into  national 
prominence  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  N.  R.  A.  He  retired  from  this 
in  1942.  The  reason  officially  given  was  bad 
health.  The  Washington  rumor  was  that 
Madam  Perkins  soured  on  him.  Importance 
had  gone  to  his  head.  Maybe  he  was  already 
dreaming  of  ruling  America  through  dictat- 
ing to  Its  voters. 

Hlllman  came  back  as  the  head  of  some- 
thing brand  new  in  this  land,  a  Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  It  looked 
illegal,  and  it  probably  is.  For  20  years  in 
this  land  there's  been  an  act  of  Congress 
prohibiting  any  corporation  to  contribute 
to  a  political  campaign  fund.  The  law  waa 
fully  reepected.  There's  never  been  even  one 
test  case.    Unions,  by  another  act,  were  spe- 
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olflcally    named    corporations    wtthia    the 
■Matting  of  this  prohibition. 

Sltlman  claimed  he  was  otttalda  the  lav 
ktcause  the  P.  A.  0  wae  sdoaattenel  in 
alMtaeter.  de«>lfned  merely  tn  edtieete  tt>e 
IMdpla  in  the  bgsineee  of  voting,  and  to  urge 
them  to  vote  ■till  It  eMianai  aandidetee 
M  in  the  present  slaetion,  RiaylRAf  this  one 
for  tha  puria,  Umm  fna  for  eisatloa.  aiiailaf 
JHirty  tines  and  thtts  to<iit(tinf  s  f,  A.  0.  Da* 
liofisl  «nv«Miment«l  peitefn  l>atiahiaw  t% 
sfid  eftdentty  to  toe  dietsted  to  t^y 


The  RouM,  the  aenste,  vertous  Individuals 
stKh  as  the  O  O.  F's  Harruou  gpengler, 
appealed  to  Attorney  Oeneral  Biddle.  lfoth« 
Ing  liappened,  the  vnofllclal  opinion  being 
glean  that  P.  A.  C.  Intrusion  was  all  right  in 
primartee  but  might  be  questionable  In  finals. 
Rillman  promptly  moved  to  get  around  that. 
This  about  ends  the  primaries.  Taking  over 
now  will  be  another  Hillman  purge  project 
with  a  slightly  different  name,  and  a  slightly 
different  procedure.  Contributions  to  It  will 
be  "voluntary."  but  envelopes  for  the  "volun- 
tary contributions"  have  been  dutifully 
handed  to  C.  I.  O.  members. 

Ostensibly  Hlllman  is  working  for  the 
fourth  term,  but  Hitler  osteiisibly  was  work- 
ing for  Germany.  Freedom  means  the  right 
to  vote  in  freedom  and  to  run  the  same  way. 
If  Americans  accept  this  dictation,  or  even, 
the  blessings  of  this  sort  of  dictation,  they're 
no  longer  Americans.  Hell  Hillman  or  some 
other  master  mind  isn't  too  far  away. 


Profrcss — ^And  a  Sogcestioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHCSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  August  30, 
1944: 

PtOGBKSS — ANO  A   BT7GCESTION 

When  the  Big  Four— the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  France,  and  lUly  on  that 
occasion— were  deep  in  discussion  at  Paris 
during  the  winter  of  191&-19,  a  hullabaloo 
arose  because  the  press  was  not  admitted 
to  meetings  at  which  peace  treaties  were 
being  formulated. 

After  this  uproar  had  proceeded  for  some 
weeks,  testy  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau 
snapped,  "Tou  cannot  negotiate  agreements 
among  states  on  the  public  street  corner." 
And  that  was  that. 

Undersecretary  of  State  Stettlnlus.  answer- 
ing the  critics  of  secrecy  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference,  is  more  diplomatic.  But  he  is 
nonetheless  effective.  His  explanation  nt  the 
procedure  being  followed  In  this  semifinal 
effort  of  the  Big  Four  to  shape  agreements 
on  a  new  peace  system  is  so  rea.sonable  that 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  challenge  his 
premises.  Or  the  precedents  he  adduces  to 
support  the  present  course  of  the  conference. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress— though 
he  tactfully  falls  to  press  the  object  lesson 
too  sharply  home — he  reviews  the  procedure 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  met 
in  secrecy  and  then  piles  In  Illustration 
after  Ulvutratlon  Uken  from  Senate  and 
House  procedure,  as  well  as  from  the  realm 
of  btislnesa  and  international  affairs.  His 
argument   le  simple  enough:   The  task  of 
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eommitteee.  of  which  the  Xhimbertnn 
fereea  eompriee  one.  le  to  eirhance  vteva 
and  formulate  aereements.  Tbat  taeli  per* 
formed,  the  reeuite  ran  be  offerad  for  ptlMia 
•tudr.  debate,  and  deeieion. 

Acaompanying  Mr.  ■tettmius'  siatemeni  la 
A  very  imp«>rtanl  aMMMttaaflMSt  ihat  agfaa* 
m«nte  heve  been  waafcid  «i  Ittrea  major 
laeuee  with  ree|ieel  to  iha  pfOfMaad  Mtaa 
siruetttfe,  7\mn  la  to  ba  aa  aaisBHif,  la 
vhlat)  alt  ■eaae*l«ftaf  M%m»  aMi  poriial- 
pate  en  tiM  taala  af  atrarsign  eqitatity!  tteara 
U  to  be  a  luwisll.  aampoeed  of  a  ematlar 
number  of  members  tn  vhieh  tlie  prtnalMl 
•utee  will  be  joined  by  a  bttmber  of  eiher 
sMtee  to  be  elected  perlodleallr.  and  there  la 
agraement  that  effeetlve  means  miut  be  In- 
stituted for  peaceful  settlement  of  dUputee, 
Including  an  international  court  of  justice 
to  handle  Justiciable  questions,  and  other 
agencies  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security. 

This  means  that  the  program  outlined  by 
President  Rooeevelt  several  weeks  ago.  pre- 
senting this  country's  Idea  of  the  peace 
structure,  has  won  approval  from  Britain 
and  Russia.  That  it  does  not  mean  agree- 
ments have  been  reached  as  yet  on  prob- 
lems of  function  and  power.  Is  obvious.  Nor 
has  the  difficult  Issue  of  the  coordinated  use 
of  force  to  thwart  aggression  been  worked 
through  to  agreement. 

Progress  Is.  nevertheless,  excellent.  The 
atuttides  of  the  participating  governments 
afford  promise  that  the  thornier  problems 
are  manageable.  Apart  from  the  natxu-e  and 
use  of  peace  enforcement  machinery,  the 
greatest  problem  before  the  delegates  has  to- 
do  with  the  role,  the  righU.  and  the  free- 
doms of  smaller  nations. 

In  this  matter  it  la  worthy  of  notice  that 
neither  the  present  war  nor  the  First  World 
War  was  Inaugurated  by  a  small  nation. 
Both  were  engineered  through  the  machina- 
tions of  great  powera— usually  working  on 
small  nations  as  pawns.  The  proposed  anx- 
iety of  the  great  states  about  the  future 
peaceful  intentions  of  theU-  smaller  neigh- 
bors la,  therefore,  curious — to  put  the  matter 
mildly.  Would  It  not  be  sensible  to  be  done 
with  such  pretenses  and.  In  framing  the 
peace  structtire.  to  require  clear  official 
pledges  by  all  members— Including  the  most 
powerful— that  none  will  underUke  to  In- 
tervene, directly  or  indirectly.  In  the  do- 
mestic politics  or  policy  of  any  other,  re- 
gardless of  its  size?  Or  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  from  without,  affecting  the  make-up 
of  governments?  Or  the  freedom  of  the 
peoples  to  decide  these  matters  themselves? 

Such  a  pledge  would  hobble  Imperialism. 
It  would  also  guarantee  the  smaller  states 
genuine  sovereignty. 

Uncle  Dtroixr. 


Regulate  Production  and  Distribution  of 
Marfarine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH      , 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  John  D.  Jones,  Jr.,  of 
Racine.  Wis.,  has  for  over  20  years  been 
recognized  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  farm  leaders  of 
our  State.  He  Is  a  man  of  the  soil.  His 
practical  background  and  his  keen  inter- 


aal  and  undersUnding  hare  fovnd  htm 
aU  these  yHLtt  cloaaly  aaaoelatad  with 
what  waa  boat  for  tha  agrleuUurat  waU 
fara  of  our  Nation.  Thia  devotion  to  iht 
aoti  and  aU  th«t  is  aaaociated  with  tht 
■ell  haa  ouMto  taim  turn  a  deaf  ear,  tim« 
alUNP  ttm,  U  ItM  rtwitini  of  his  f ri#n4a 
M  acwpt  pelttleal  dflot.   Nit 

vhl«h  foUowB  la  a  MMttea) 

of  (ha  farmara'  atUtwto  toward  oloo  and 

thteooonuteow:  

avefvssairv  or  tmm  a.  iootb,  /• ,  wmmmmtm 
we  MiMaa'e  aAiavMAM,  root  arKiMaoM,  wia. 
Mr.  Jovca.  My  name  U  John  D.  Jonea.  Jr. 
I  am  associated  vtth  Hoard's  Dairrman.  a 
dairy  pubUcation  publtatoed  at  Port  Atklneon, 
Wis. 

Senator  Anu».  Are  you  the  Mr.  Jonea  who 
twed  to  be  Oommlastoner  of  Agriculture  tor 
the  State  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  JoNia.  I  waa  Oommlaaloner  of  Agricul- 
ture for  that  State  tram  IttS  to  1927.  Senator 
AnczM. 

Senator  Axxxx.  All  right.  You  may  pro- 
ceed with  yotir  atatonent. 

Mr.  JoNxs.  I  will  q>eak  briefly  (rom  an  out- 
line. And  by  way  of  Introduction,  would 
sute  that  the  position  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
with  re^jiect  to  the  production  and  aale  of 
oleomargarine  was  tlrct  aetablished  and  enun- 
ciated by  the  fotuuler  o*  the  publication,  the 
late  W.  D.  Howard,  one-time  Governor  of  the 
sute.  who.  the  rtcorda  will  show,  appeared 
in  these  Halls  on  many  an  occasion  40  years 
ago  in  the  same  type  of  undertaking  Ui  which 
we  are  engaged  today.  Follo«Jlng  him.  A.  J. 
Glover,  now  the  senior  editor  of  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  took  up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of 
the  dairy  industry  in  controversial  mattera 
Involving  the  Industry  and  the  producers  of 
oleomargarine.  And  it  is  from  an  editorial 
prepared  by  Mr.  Glover,  which  appeared  In 
the  January  25.  1936,  issue  of  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man that  I  will  take  my  text. 

This  editorial  was  preceded  by  many  other 
editorials,  and  followed,  all  of  which  adhered 
to  the  position  stated  therein.    | Reading:  1 

"Por  nearly  50  years  the  dairy  Industry  haa 
been  committed  to  the  policy  that  oleomar- 
garine should  sell  on  Its  own  merits,  and  In 
Its  own  clothes.  Legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  accomplish  this  end. 

"One  of  the  great  principles  of  pure-food 
legislation  is  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  what  he  is  purchasing,  and  that  com- 
modities should  be  sold  on  their  own  merits, 
and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  food  prod- 
ucts which  are  unwholesome  and  deleterious 
to  health  should  be  prohibited.  We  believe 
all  fair-minded  people  subscribe  to  this  great 
principle  in  pure-food  legislation. 

"While  oleomargarine  is  taxed  Vi  cent  a 
pound,  and  that  colored  In  semblance  of  yel- 
low butter  Is  taxed  10  cents  a  pound.  Tha 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  force  oleo- 
margarine to  sell  on  Its  own  merits,  and  to 
stop  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  when  colored 
in  semblance  of  yellow  butter. 

"Yellow  is  the  trade-mark  of  butter.  It  la 
not  poeelble  to  make  white  butter.  By  re- 
quiring this  demarcation  In  yellow  between 
butter  and  its  so-called  substitutes,  the  con- 
sumer has  l)een  given  greater  protection,  for 
in  the  early  days,  and  to  some  extent  now, 
oleomargarine  was  and  Is  sold  aa  butter. 
Selling  oleomargarine  as  butter  Is  a  fraud 
upon  the  consumer,  and  injurious  to  the 
dairy  farmer." 
And  then  Mr.  Glover  went  on: 
"We  have  a  law  similar  to  that  governing 
the  sale  of  oleomargarine  applied  to  gradea 
of  butter.  Renovated  butter  la  taxed  i<«  cent 
a  pound  and  adulterated  butter,  10  cents  a 
pound,  the  purpose  being  to  step  the  fraud 
committed  when  renovated  butter  la  aold  aa 
creamery  butter  and  to  stop  the  maotifac- 
ttire  and  sale  of  adulterated  butter.  Tbaro 
are  those  who  have  not  always  agreed  wltlk 
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tbU  legltlAtion.  but  no  one  wtU  deny  that 
tb«  purpoaa  back  of  the  legislation  to  make 
oleomargarine  and  adulterated  butter  sell  on 
tbetr  own  merits  la  sound." 

That  eapnaaea  the  position  taken  by 
Board'a  DaliTnan.  X  wish  to  say  that  from 
my  own  obaerratlon,  from  my  association 
with  the  dairy  Industry — and  I  waa  bom  on 
»  dairy  farm,  which  I  now  own  and  operate — 
Z  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  his- 
tory of  th9  production  and  sale  of  oleo- 
aargarlne  In  the  United  States  up  to  and 
tncludlng  the  present  time,  reveals  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  some  manufacturers  and  some 
distributors  to  resort  to  misrepresentation 
and  deception  to  effect  the  sale  of  an  Inferior 
Imitation  of  genuine  butter. 

That  Is  my  personal  obserratlon  and  con- 
clusion, and  that  assertion  Is  based  on  one 
of  my  earliest  recollections  as  a  boy  In  the 
nineties,  back  on  the  farm,  where  father  kept 
cows  and  mother  made  dairy  butter.  We 
received  one  paper  a  week.  It  was  a  weekly 
paper.  We  did  not  have  many  publications 
In  those  days.  And  one  of  my  earliest  rec- 
ollections Is  listening  to  father  read  from 
the  paper  an  account  of  how  a  local  grocer 
In  Racine.  Wt*-.  bad  been  haled  Into  court 
for  selling  what  was  then  called  butterlne, 
■•  butter.    Tbmx  was  back  In  the  nineties. 

I  then  ooQM  on  to  1911,  and  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  the  fact, 
I  turn  to  Funk  St  Wagnalls'  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  edition  of  IMS.  page  1719.  In 
which  the  authors  of  the  dictionary  define 
oleomargarine.  Tbey  call  It  artlflctal  butter, 
and  then  to  present  something  Informative 
with  respect  to  the  product  and  some  of  the 
Views  concerning  It  to  the  readers  and  the 
tis*rs  of  the  dletlonsry.  the  authors  of  the 
dictionary  first  print  a  letter  from  one  of 
th<;  large  manufaettiren  of  oleonurgarlns. 
Which  la  as  follows: 

"Otsomargartns  la  mads  from  olso  oil.  nsu* 
tnl  lard,  vegetable  oils,  milk  and  cream,  and 
pure  butter,  although  butter  Is  nut  u«sd  In 
All  grades  In  order  to  obtain  ths  desired 
flavor,  all  the  fau  used  art  of  n«ectsity  tb« 
vny  flsMi  obtainable.  Olso  oil  is  made  from 
tbs  sslMUd  (at  of  ths  stser.  and  neutral  lard 
la  auds  from  the  leaf  fat  of  ths  bog.  After 
removtnf  the  animal  beat,  these  are  chilled 
In  cold  water,  washed,  melted  at  a  low  tern* 
perature  and  In  the  oass  of  the  olso  oil  ths 
Eard  iwrtlon.  known  as  olsostsarln,  is  rs« 
movM  by  prssslnff.  Tbs  mUsd  faU  ars 
drorasd  with  milk  and  ersam  and  a  son* 
Mdsrabis  psresntags  of  ths  very  ftnsst  purs 
butter  Is  also  added  In  most  easss.  ths  qtian- 
tltj  of  bttttsr  dspsnding  upon  ths  grads 
flf  b«M«lM  noA  flavor  dastrsd.  la  aoms 
•MM  MloMag  aAlt«r  Is  addsd.  mmIi  m  u 
UMi  in  pttrs  butter.  After  ilMiralBt.  tbs 
OlMMMgarlns  Is  worked.  sall«l.  Mi4  pa«lMd 
)ust  as  in  ths  production  of  pure  butter"— 
Vltli  tlM  siffn*ture  of  a  large  produfisr  of 
slMMtrgMrlns  appsarlng  In  tbs  dltJBBiry't 
MMMBt.  Tbsrs  Is  a  formal  admlaakm  on 
til*  pnrt  of  a  producer  that  it  was  his  pur« 
poss  to  Isaa  «•  tiM  dairy  industry,  to  uss 
dairy  produsta.  to  ersate  the  imprssaton  that 
ths  imitation  product  was  something  closely 
nkln  to  genuine  yellow  butter,  which  has 
besn  known  and  regarded  as  ths  gold  stand* 
•rd  In  food  qtialitlss  for  mnny.  many 
csnturlss. 

to  •onjunetioa  with  this  letter,  tbs 
MrtlMw  of  tbs  dMlooary  publish,  on  tbs 
aaroe  page,  the  same  edition,  an  SMsrpt 
from  the  book  of  Dr.  Harvsy  W.  WUsy, 
yooda  and  Their  Adulteration,  pafsa  IM- 
IM.  Dr.  WUsy,  as  most  psopis  In  this  room 
know,  wss  one  of  tbs  forsmost  advoeatss  of 
purs  foods,  adsquats  purs-food  Isglalatlon 
and  Its  snfcrosnsnt.    Hm  saoarpt  rsnds  m 

"Ris  maanfacturs  of  etcemnrfartns  eaa 

teka  place  In  the  United  SUtes  only  under 
ttie  supenrtstoB  of  oAelaU  of  the  Internal 
Kevenue.    All  olsomargarlne  which  la  artl- 
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flclally  colored  a  yellow  or 
semblance   of    natural    butter 
ternal  revenue  tax  of   10 
Oleomargarine  uncolored 
oue-fourth  cent  per  pound, 
a  constant  disposition  on 
honest  manufacturers  and 
time    wben    oleomargarine 
mercial  commodity,  to  scil  11 
a  more  rigid  National  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  tha ; 
use  of  oleomargarine  can 
the    pure,    unadulterated 
own  name  be  supplied  to 
It  either  on  account  of  its 
price.     The  components 
facture    of     oleomargarine 
made,  are  all  wholesome 
terlals  stich  aa  are  consumed 
ous    food    products.      It 
therefore,  that  any  valid 
made  against  the  use  of 
a  physiological  or  hygienic 

And  then  I  come  on  a  litde 
cember  1943.  and  on  Dec«fnber 
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year.  1943,  I  found  this 
leading  Chicago   dally  pap^r, 
ment  of  a  popular  brand 
is  about  a  little  less  than  a 
ad,  and  after  giving  some 
the  club  women   of   the 
about  this   particular 
rlne,  the  manufacturer 
bold  type,  that  this  product 
pasteurized  fat-free  milk 
That  pasaage  Is  featured 
by   the  statement   that 
a  scientific  blend  of  two 
foods,"  meaning 
and  vegetable  oils 

Now,  Inasmuch  as  It  Is 
margarlos  contain  not  U 
of  fat.  and  In  this  cass  It 
and  Inasmuch  as  thsre  Is 
percent  of  moisture  In 
and  1  or  a  percent  of  solid 
could  not  be  much  mors  thin 
solids,  not  fat.  In  thu 
according  to  tbs 
ufactursr,  ths  fat-fres  milk 
unlnformsd  conatimsr  mlglft 
bellsvs  that  milk  solids 
portion,  or  at  Isast  a  very 
of  ths  ultimata  product, 
that   Is  mlsrsprsssntatlon 
dsoeptlon.    That  oscurred 

And  on  May  IS.  1>>14, 
Ttmas'Otar,  appsarsd  another 
of  a  prominent 
garlns,  announcing  tbs 
garlns,    bsttsr    than   any 
milk  with  all  tbs  crsam 
ths  purs,  nourishing, 
with  whole  milk,  an 
svsn  fTMter  quAlitjr"  to 
Ing  It. 

"Enjoy  ths  dstldous 
ths  product— "ths  whols 

Again,  svsn  aasumlDfl 
ussd — and  ths  principal 
was  used  In  the  flrst  Insta4cs 
factursrs  was  that  they 
Impart  the  flavor  of  butt«r 
product — even  assuming 
milk,  there  can 'be  only  a 
whole  nUlk  solids  and  whoU 

Wr>  taks  ths  position  ths  ( 
tend  that  the  lower-income 
should  have  mads  available 
cost  sprMd  for  bread,  and 
posslbls  If  rsllancs  must  bs 
particularly    at    this    ttms 
ratlonsd.  ws  taks  the  p^jsl 
who  msks  that  contention 
would  bs  ths  flrst  to  favt>r 
of  existing  isgislatlon,  bsca 
la  availabls  now  to  ths 
country,  so  far  as  Federal 
the  Imposition  of  only  a 
That  msana.  however,  that 
with  Its  natural  color,  whl^b 


reUowtsb  tint  In 
pays   an    In- 
<^nts  per  pound, 
a  revenue  of 
There  has  been 
:he  part  of  dis- 
I  lealers.  since  the 
became   a   com- 
as butter.    With 
State  Inspection, 
this  fraudulent 
be  avoided,  and 
)  rtlcle   under   Ita 
hose  who  prefer 
properties  or  its 
us^  in  the  manu- 
wben    properly 
digestible  ma- 
in eating  vari- 
not    appear. 
>bJection  can   k>e 
ul<omargariDe  from 
itandpoint." 
further,  to  De- 
10  of  that 
acfvertlsement  In  a 
an  advertlse- 
margarlne.     It 
quarter  of  a  page 
attention  to  what 
community   think 
of  oleomarga- 
on  to  state.  In 
is  "Made  frcnn 
vegetable  oils." 
That  is  followed 
margarine   "Is 
America's  basic 
fat-fres  milk 
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And  yet, 

of  the  nun- 

Is  featured.    Ths 
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fArmsd  tbs  major 

sijbstantial  portion 

I  submit  that 

and   constitutes 

Dscsmbsr  1943. 

ths  Cincinnati 

advsrtlsemsnt 

of  oleomar* 

"^hols  milk  mar* 
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of—"  naming 
margarlns." 
whols  milk  Is 
leason  why  milk 
by  the  menu* 
mfght  by  tha.  uss 
to  the  Imitation 
uss  of  whols 
I  mall  quantity  of 
milk  fat. 
thoss  who  con- 
consumer  groups 
to  them  a  lower- 
that  this  Is  tm* 
placed  on  butur, 
when   butter   Is 
lion  that  If  thoss 
ars  sincere,  they 
ths  rstention 
I  iss  olsomargarins 
oinstimars  of  this 
U  uttlon  goes,  after 
qu4^ter  of  a  cent  tax. 
tt  mu5t  bs  sold 
Is  whits. 


And  In  that  connection.  I  wiah  to  point  out 
that  white  Is  not  a  reprehensible  color.  One 
of  the  finest  dairy  producu  I  know  of  is 
cream  cheese,  which.  I  believe,  was  originated 
up  here  In  Philadelphia,  sold  imder  a  Uade 
name,  manuf  actvired  by  a  ntmiber  of  flrma  In 
America  now.  and  in  rather  large  volume  nor- 
mally, although  I  believe  the  production  has 
been  reduced  somewhat  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. The  color  of  that  product  Is  white,  and 
always  has  been  white.  It  Is  used  aa  a 
spread,  used  In  sandwlchea.  used  In  the 
preparation  of  salads.  No  objection  has  ever 
been  raised  to  the  coloi  of  cream  cheese  be- 
cause it  is  white. 

And  then  again  there  is  another  very  fine, 
nutritious  product  that  results  from  the 
processing  of  the  lowly  peanut — peanut  but- 
ter— containing  not  only  a  high  percentage  of 
fat  but  very  valuable  protein;  a  product  that 
has  been  on  the  market  for  years;  that  la 
relished  by  youngsters  and  adults  as  well; 
highly  nutritious;  sold  in  its  natural  color, 
which  is  brown;  sold  under  its  name,  "pea- 
nut butter,"  without  misrepresentation, 
without  deception;  and  the  dairy  industry 
has  never  offered  any  objection  wbataoever 
to  the  sale  of  peanut  butter. 

And  we  submit  that  there  Is  no  reason^ 
whatsoever  why  the  needs  of  the  low-Income 
groups  for  som-ethlng  to  supplement  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  butter  that  Is  not  available 
cannot  be  met.  If  the  supply  of  oils  Is  suffi- 
cient, under  existing  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  permit  uncolored  margarine  to 
move  freely  In  Interstate  commerce  with  a 
tax  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  wish  to  make. 
In  connection  with  this  controversy  between 
ths  dairy  Industry  and  oleomargarlns  which, 
In  my  opinion,  perhaps  is  mors  fundamental. 
It  has  within  It  the  long-range  view  of  pub- 
lic wslfars.  It  has  been  well  stated  that 
American  civilization  rests  on  ths  9  inches 
of  top  soil  of  American  farms. 

Rscsntly  I  picked  up  a  report  of  ths  United 
Btatss  Dcpartmsnt  of  Agriculture,  and  thsrs 
It  was  stated  that  In  that  area  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  tbs  Ohio  RIvsr 
as veral  Anions  of  acrss  of  ons-tims  fsrtile 
land  bad  bssn  ruined  for  ths  production  of 
tUlags  crops  by  sroslon. 

In  ITsw  England,  along  ths  sast  Atlantic 
coast,  throughout  ths  North  Atlantic  Btatss 
group.  In  my  own  group  of  Btatss  in  the 
Middle  West,  the  North  Central  arsa,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Minnssota,  even  that  greateet 
agricultural  Bute  of  them  all— Iowa— there 
ars  millions  of  acres  of  laud — good  land — that 
due  to  the  topography,  the  lay  of  the  land, 
the  slopss,  ths  roughness  in  soms  cease,  thaf 
land  abotild  be  kept,  so  far  as  may  be  poe- 
•tble,  permanently  under  grass  or  legtimee,  In 
order  to  hold  that  soil— to  prevent  It  from 
blowing  and  washing  away, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  that  territory 
that  I  have  mentioned— the  North  Central 
area— millions  of  tons  of  that  flns  topsoU 
bavs  alrsady  gons  down  ths  Mississippi  Rlvsr 
and  ars  now  part  of  ths  dslta. 

Ths  dairy  cows,  ths  beef  animals,  and 
ibeep  are  practically  the  only  animals  that 
can  utilize  grass  and  ths  coarss  forages  to 
advantags.  and  of  ths  thrss  ths  dairy  cow 
is  ths  moet  efllclent  converter  of  grass  and 
forags  Into  edible  foods  thst  ws  know  of. 

I  Imsglne  that  In  the  Bouth  the  dairy 
business  is  on  the  Increase.  Within  a  week 
I  have  been  told  by  one  cattleman  In  Wis- 
consin of  ths  selling  of  200  dairy  cows  In 
Georgia.  I  note  that  dairy  leaders  In  ths 
Bouth,  In  ths  colleges  and  In  ths  farm  organl* 
cations,  ars  tirging  that  thslr  srodsd  acrss  bs 
placed  under  grass,  so  far  as  posslbls,  and 
that  dairy  cows  bs  tised  In  thst  arsa.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  that  may  be  done  be- 
cause, with  our  knowledge  of  dairy  cattle, 
I  am  surs  that  dairy  products  can  be  pro- 
duced economically  down  there,  and  thereby 
the  Incomes  of  the  farm  people  will  be  raised, 
and  the  nutritional  atandarde  of  the  farm 


people,  as  well  as  those  In  the  urban  centers, 
will  be  raised  as  the  restilt  of  the  production 
of  dairy  products. 

We  are  opposed,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
presented,  to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 


Reconrersioii — Government  Owned 
Land — Pearl  Harbor  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  iNDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  committee  between  the 
House  and  Senate  are  now  attempting  to 
Iron  out  differences  on  two  bills  dealing 
with  reconversion  and  demobilization. 

The  first  bill  sets  up  machinery  for  the 
grreate.st  remainder  sale  in  all  history — 
the  disposition  of  surplus  property  which 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  on  his  hands  at  the 
close  of  hostilities.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  disagreed  on  the  make-up  of  the 
agency's  top-side  management.  The 
House  version  would  grant  full  authority 
to  a  single  administrator.  The  Senate 
plans  would  vest  authority  in  an  eight- 
man  board. 

A  reasonable  compromise  seemi  pos- 
gible,  a  board  to  lay  down  policy  and  a 
•Ingle  head  to  carry  it  out. 

The  problem  of  the  dUposal  of  our 
huge  war  surplus  might  easily  become 
Uncle  Sam's  blggeit  home*front  head- 
ache. It  could  make  or  break  all  our 
post-war  plans  looking  toward  produc- 
tion and  more  production— and  with  it 
jobs  and  more  Jobs. 

Surpl'iS-property  disposal  was  ft  head- 
Bche  following  Woild  War  No.  1.  The 
total  Involved  waa  $6,000,000,000.  The 
8«nate  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
emtly  estimated  that  the  end  of  the  war 
In  Europe  will  f^nd  Uncle  Sam  with  $103,- 
000.000,000  worth  of  surplus  property— 
rvcrythlng  from  defense  plants  to  Jeeps. 
It  Is  made  up  as  follows: 

Und  and  housing... •"'!?*'52S$22 

Industrial  plants 15' SJ!' 2K' 2«2 

Aircraft  and  parts •    86, 000, 000. 000 

•bipe  and  tanksrs *2'222'2S'2S 

Army  vehleles  and  parte....      9, 600, 000, 000 

Civilian  food* 7.460,000,000 

Haw  materials I'SJSJSJ 

MaterlaU  In  prooeas ».  TOO.  000. 000 

Mleosllansoui  supplies 2.363,000.000 

Total ............  103,8m.  000, 000 

Seventeen  times  greater  than  the 
problem  following  World  War  No,  I,  and 
potentially  17  times  the  headache. 

Major  General  Clay  of  the  War  De- 
partment recently  testified  that  already 
$255,000,000  worth  of  Army  materiel  has 
been  declared  surplus.  Our  Investment 
in  the  total  estimated  surplus-to-be  U 
fully  a  third  of  our  national  debt. 

The  other  bill  would  set  up  an  OfBce  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  appointed  by  the 
President  with  Senate  advice  and  con- 
•ent.   The  Director  would  have  Jurisdic- 


tion over  the  Surplus  Property  Office  and 
also  the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement. 

The  principal  controversy  during  de- 
bate on  this  bill  centered  around  efforts 
to  federalize  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation system  by  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  rather  than  existing  State  re- 
serves, to  make  payments  to  Jobless 
workers.  This  proposal  was  defeated  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Several  features  of  the  Senate  biH  were 
ruled  out  of  order  in  the  House  and  so 
never  came  to  a  vote  there. 

Uncle  Sam  has  acquired,  during  the 
war,  more  than  34.000.000  acres  of  land. 
This  makes  the  Federal  Government  the 
owner  of  some  383.000.000  acres  of  land, 
an  area  equal  to  21  of  the  26  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Byrd  report  lists  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Ickes  as  the  land  czar  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. More  than  205.000,000  acres 
are  under  his  control.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  next  with  162.000,000 
acres.  Together  these  two  departments 
control  over  95  percent  of  all  land  owned 
by  the  Government. 

Senator  Truman's  article  in  Collier's 
only  served  to  accentuate  the  demand 
for  action  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  trials. 
But  the  administration  still  refuses  to 
let  the  American  people  know  the  story. 
Those  In  the  know  Insist  that  that  story 
when  told  will  rock  the  country. 

Last  December  Congress  extended  the 
statute  of  limitations  to  June  7.  1944. 
Shortly  before  that  time  expired  the 
House  passed  a  resolution  making  it 
mandatory  that  courts  martial  bo  held 
within  the  next  8  months,  or  by  Septem- 
ber 7,  But  the  administration,  not  want- 
ing to  let  the  American  people  have  the 
story  before  the  November  elections, 
succeeded  in  getting  the  resolution 
cha.iged,  and  extending  the  time  to 
December  7,  a  month  after  election. 

If  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General  Short 
are  guilty,  they  nhould  be  punished  and 
relieved  of  the  $6,000  a  year  that  each 
draws  as  retired  pay.  If  they  are  Inno- 
cent, they  should  bo  exonerated,  and  the 
blame  placed  where  It  belongs. 


Firth  Anniversary  of  War  and  DaiUVdly 
AUack  on  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wiacoMBiif 
IN  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRMINTATXVW 

Friday,  September  1, 1944 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  dastardly  attack  of  the  Germans 
upon  peace-loving  Poland  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  barbaric  conflagration 
and  slaughter  that  ultimately  compelled 
us  to  get  Into  the  debacle  in  an  effort  to 
not  only  preaerve  ourselvei  but  also  the 
civilized  world.  ' 

Though,  according  to  the  press  reports, 
Poland  was  conquered  after  3  or  4 
weeks  of  heroic  and  stubborn  fighting 


against  overwhelming  odds,  her  people, 
her  soldiers  still  fight  on  in  the  various 
war  theaters.    Why  only  In  this  morn- 
ing's papers  we  read  that  the  Poles  fight- 
ing in  Italy  have  captured  Pesaro.    In 
the    meantime.    Hitler    conttoues    his 
butchery  of  women,  children,  and  aged 
men.   He  has  more  than  150,000  of  them 
in  a  concentration  camp  only  a  few  miles 
outside  of  Warsaw  and  is  subjecting  them 
to  the  most  fiendish  and  imaginable  cru- 
elties before  merciful  death  meets  them. 
Not  far  to  the  east  of  Warsaw  stands 
the  mighty  Russian  Army,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  has  remained  frozen 
in  its  tracks  and  has  not  made  any  ad- 
vance in  more  than  3  weeks.   Within  the 
city  of  Warsaw  and  throughout  Poland 
the  Polish  underground  at  insistence  of. 
Moscow  and  upon  orders  from  the  Polish 
Government  in  exile  began  its  activity 
some  4  weeks  ago.    They  have  fought 
valiantly  but  their  supplies  are  meager. 
They  have  made  repeated  pleas  for  aid 
but  except  for  token  supplies  flown  over 
from  Italy  by  the  English  and  Polish 
fliers,  no  substantial  assistance  has  been 
delivered.    Let  us  pray  that  the  Russian 
Army  will  not  remain  inactive  and  pas- 
sive until  the  remaining  Poles  In  occu- 
pied Poland  are  annihilated  before  con- 
tinuing their  march  on  Berlin.    A  brave, 
courageous,    and    liberty-loving    people 
who  throughout  their  suffering  have  car- 
ried on  should  not  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  politics. 

In  all  decency,  morality,  and  Justice, 
Poland  and  the  Polish  people  descrvt 
a  better  fate. 


Armjr-Navy  Game 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  rENMSTLVANtA 

IN  TIIE  H0U8I  OF  RVMSIIfTATIVIt 
Tueiday,  Beptember  B,  tUi 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edict 
Issued  by  the  Honorable  James  V.  For- 
restal.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  banning 
the  Army-Navy  football  game  from 
public  scrutiny  amazes  me.  To  me,  and 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  millions  of  Amcri* 
can  sports-loving  fans,  the  edict— aa 
Whitney  Martin,  well-known  sporU 
columnUt  said— Is  "incongruous."  It 
verges  on  the  so-called  hysteria  that  en- 
veloped this  Nation  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Then  It  might  have  been  fuUy  Justified, 
or  even  In  1943,  but  certainly  not  now. 

I  have  been  100  percent  behind  the 
war  program,  and  we  all  recognize  that 
although  the  road  ahead  is  rough,  vic- 
tory will  soon  be  with  us.  Durmg  the 
past  two  crucial  years,  the  American 
sports  public  graciously  accepted  the 
order  of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  respect 
to  thU  great  classic.  Nevertheless  it 
was  perplexing  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand why  such  a  policy  was  required 
here  In  the  United  States  when  England, 
only  a  few  miles  from  hostile  air  fields 
and  hostile  guns,  has   continued  her 
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sports  schedule  for  the  benefit  of  public 
crowds  of  135.000  at  single  events.  It 
seems  a  trifle  on  the  "silly"  side  for 
the  United  States,  practically  out  of  the 
danger  zone,  to  be  so  cautious  in  our 
sports  program. 

During  the  past  three  years,  we  know 
that   the   American    people   have    per- 
fdrmed  a  miraculous  Job  of  production. 
We   have   out-produced   the   world   in 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  shells,  and  In  all 
Implements  of  war.    Morale  has  defi- 
nitely been  a  great  factor  in  attaining 
these  production   records.     And  in  the 
Interest  of  morale  we  need  a  good  sports 
schedule.    The  British  have  set  a  good 
example.    After  five  years  of  war,  the 
British  ^rmly  beheve  that  the  morale 
value  of  sports  in  war  time  fully  justifies 
their  continuance  and  for  the  1944-45 
ifgon  the  British  imports  Coordinator 
Hhas  scheduled  65   athletic   events  that 
win  attract  approximately  3.000,000  peo- 
ple.   A  Oallup  poll  taken  showed  that 
the    American    people    favor    war-time 
•ports:  and  that  they  favored  the  Army- 
Navy  game  to  be  played  in  a  metropoli- 
tan  city.     Ninety-two   percent   of    our 
boys  In  the  armed  forces  favor  war-time 
•ports;  they  favor  the  Army-Navy  game 
being  played  for  the  benefit  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

However,  after  3  years  of  effort.  I  am 
practically  convinced  that  trying  to 
change  the  edict  of  an  "arm  chair" 
strategist  in  Washington  is  more  futile 
than  batting  one's  head  against  a  brick 
wall.  The  answers  I  get  are  "military 
expediency  prohibits,"  "would  impede 
the  war  effort,"  or  "these  limitations  are 
Imposed  in  accordance  with  wartime 
necessity  for  economy,"  or  that  "our 
principal  desire  Is  to  avoid  any  unnec- 
Msary  bvu"den  upon  transportation  facil- 
ities and  to  discourage  nonessential  use 
of  gasoline  and  tires."  These  ansvers 
ftre  plain  hokum.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  accepted  rationing  and  other 
^  restrictions  willingly  as  a  part  of  the  war 
burden.  But  no  American  individual 
will  be  able  to  interpret  Secretary  For- 
restal's  reasons  for  again  submerging  the 
Army-Navy  game.  His  reasons  are 
more  confusing  than  any  of  the  multi- 
tude of  O.  P.  A.  or  W.  P.  B.  regulations. 
The  Navy  cannot  go  to  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  to  play  the  Army,  but  the  Navy 
can  go  to  Cleveland  to  play  Notre  Dame 
before  an  expected  80.000.  The  Army 
cannot  go  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York 
to  play  the  Navy,  but  It  can  go  to  New 
York  to  play  Notre  Dame  before  an  an- 
ticipated 78.{)00.  The  drain  on  trans- 
portation facilities  is  listed  as  a  draw- 
bade  yet  the  Navy  is  scheduled  to  play 
as  far  south  as  Atlanta.  Ga.  This  just 
does  not  make  sense.  The  service  teams 
are  not  permitted  to  play  before  crowds 
when  they  play  each  other  but  they  are 
permitted  to  travel  thousands  of  miles  to 
play  outside  opposition  In  heavily  popu- 
lated centers. 

Further,  various  rallies  and  drives  are 
set  up  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
Treasury  Department  to  sell  more  War 
bonds,  and  to  help  prevent  inflation. 
Then  when  we  have  a  natural,  like 
the  Army-Navy  football  game,  which 
would  account  for  the  sale  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds — and  It  could  be 
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Millionaire  RaiUcals 


EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 
o» 


HON.  AUGUST  H. 


/^NDRESEN 


or   ISINNCSC  TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Septemler  5.  1944 
Af  DRESEN. 


Mr.   AUGUST   H 
Speaker.  I  have  often 
few  of  our  wealthy 
States  who  have  inherit^ 
have  turned  radical 
with   the   Communists 
American  groups,  and 
found  one  of  the 
written  by  Dr.  Dan  W. 
title  of  Millionaire  Radiials 
Inserting  in  the  Record 
remarks: 
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(By  Dr.  Dan  W 

It  Is  a  strange  and 
the  radical  movement, 
throw  of  our  "capitalistic" 
attiiurted  tbe  support  of 
women  of  wealth. 

The  most  Influential  radical 
newspapers  in  America  are 
by  individuals  who  belong 
of  the  "Idle  rich."    While 
the  surface,  the  phenomenpn 
financing  the  antlcapltalls  ; 
large  degree,  explained  by 
all  of  the   "millionaire 
their  wealth. 

Bom  to  riches,  unfamiliar 
and  sweat  expended  by  thel ' 
fathers  to  acquire  their  estate 
the  means  by  which  wealtl  i 
acquainted  with  the  value 
perhaps  only  natural  thai 
sons  and  daughters  should 
against  the  capitalistic  sys 

Most   young   men  Inberfting 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit 
seek  to  carry  on  the 
fathers  created;   they  seel: 
iniproved   goods  for   the 
while  maintaining  good 
of  workers.     They  usually 
of  their  excess  wealth  to 
ch\ircbes,   schools,   ccllegeb, 
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pitals.  research  laboratories,  and  other  agen* 
cies  for  the  help  of  himianity. 

But  among  the  inheritors  of  great  wealth 
there  is  always  a  minority  of  waauels  who 
delight  in  squandering  money  as  a  means  of 
exhibitionism — of  attracting  attention  to 
themselves,  of  making  a  show.  Some  of  them 
squander  their  money  on  yachts,  chorus 
girls,  diamonds,  race  horses,  etc.  Others  seek 
personal  notoriety  and  ego-gratiflcatlon  by 
financing  radical  movements  and  radical 
propaganda,  of  which  they  are  the  heroes,  im- 
der  the  guise  of  the  uplift  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. In  either  case,  snobbery  and  self- 
glorification  are  the  main  motivation. 

Behind  almost  every  ambitious  agitator 
who  promises  to  turn  the  world  upside  down, 
there  is  a  financial  angel — a  spoiled  son  or 
daughter  of  wealth,  who,  having  tired  of 
painting  the  town  red,  derives  great  emo- 
tional exhilaration  from  the  prospect  of 
painting  the  world  red. 

One  son  of  wealth  spends  part  of  his  in- 
herited fortune  financing  "red"  fronts  and 
"red"  propaganda  organs:  another  has  given 
over  a  mUllon  and  a  half  dollars  to  the  sam« 
purpose.  A  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Callfornian 
has  for  years  been  the  angel  of  the  Commu- 
nist efforts  toward  revolution  in  the  United 
States  and  is  high  in  the  leadership  of  the 
movement  on  the  west  coast;  another  has 
given  nearly  two  millions  of  her  accumulated 
fortune  toward  keeping  a  leftist  weekly  mag- 
azine afioat  in  the  United  States,  although 
she  has  for  some  years  resided  in  England. 
BtlU  another  daughter  of  wealth  spends  gen- 
erously of  her  fortune  in  defense  of  troubled 
comrades  and  for  balls  and  bonds  when  they 
get  too  red  hot  and  become  Involved  with 
the  law.  A  former  New  Dealer  bequeathed 
a  fortune  to  build  a  foundation  to  perpetuate 
Marxism  by  propaganda  and  other  means;  a 
wealthy  minister  gave  to  the  Communist 
Party  a  check  for  1350.000.  A  get- rich -quick 
Russian,  made  rich  by  sales  of  war  chemicals 
In  the  First  World  War.  hns  donated  hun- 
dreds of  thousards  of  dollars  of  his  accumu- 
lated fortunes  to  the  Communist  revolution 
in  the  United  States.  A  son  of  a  Wall  Street 
banker  has  devoted  years  of  his  life  and  much 
of  his  fortune  to  the  "red"  cause  in  th« 
United  States  and  to  the  Interest  of  Russia; 
a  hoodwinked  Jewish  individual  in  New 
York  has  been  taken  over  for  plenty  by  left- 
wingers  who  have  led  him  actually  to  believe 
that  Hitler's  anti-Semitism  is  just  around 
the  cornet  in  the  United  States.  This  money 
is,  in  turn,  used  to  defeat  conservatives  in 
Congress  and  not  for  the  Intended  purpose. 
These  are  but  a  few  examples;  many  are 
available. 

Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  modem  com- 
munism, was  subsidized  In  his  literary  and 
revolutionary  activities  by  his  ardent  admirer, 
Frederick  Engels  also  of  Germany.  Engels, 
and  Marx,  lived  luxuriously  off  of  Engels'  In- 
herited income  from  his  father's  investments 
in  textile  mills  in  England. 

Marx  called  all  worklngmen  "wage  slaves.* 
He  contended  that  profits  represent  the  rob- 
bery of  the  workers.  Yet.  all  his  life,  he  lived 
off  the  profits  which  Engela  received  from  his 
father's  estate. 

Mux  made  a  special  issue  of  the  condition 
of  the  textile  workers  of  England.  In  fact,  ha 
wrote  many  articles  on  the  subject  of  their 
so-called  enslavement  and  exploitation.  The 
same  Insincerity  and  h3rpocrlsy  are  evident  in 
the  attitude  and  deeds  of  the  modem  well-to* 
do  radicals. 

Money  comes  and  goes,  easily  and  readily. 
In  Hollywood.  The  millionaire  movie  stars  do 
not  always  by  earnest  effort  earn  the  fabulous 
salaries  which  they  receive.  A  star  may  re- 
ceive half  a  million  dollars  a  year,  not  because 
of  any  special  effort  or  excellence  on  her  part 
(though  many  are  real  artists),  but  merely 
because  nature  gave  her  a  beautiful  face,  a 
dimple,  long  eyelashes,  platinum  blonde  hair, 
an  attractive  figure,  or  some  other  physical 
attribute. 


As  among  the  Indolent  sons  and  daughters 
of  inherited  wealth,  squadermania  is  a  rag- 
ing plague  among  some  of  the  millionaires  of 
the  movie  colony.  Some  spendthrift  stars  in- 
vest heavily  in  yachts,  mpnsions,  Jewelry,  txure, 
and — as  might  be  expected — the  cause  of 
radicalism,  which  offers  a  further  unique  out- 
let for  their  mania  for  notoriety  and  ego- 
gratification.  Not  all  of  the  stars,  by  any 
means,  have  Invested  in  radicalism;  but  a 
number  of  them  have  made  an  ostentatious 
pretense  of  devotion  to  the  so-called  "cause 
of  the  underprlvUeged." 

Frequently.  It  is  a  rather  transparent  pre- 
tense. A  well-known  Hollywood  commenta- 
tor once  told  of  attending  a  "benefit"  staged 
ty  some  of  the  radical  stars  during  the  course 
of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  The  purpose  was 
to  raise  funds  for  the  so-called  "oppressed 
Communists  of  Spain."  In  reality,  it  was  a 
combination  cocktail  party  and  "radical  ben- 
efit." After  the  consumption  of  what  he 
estimated  to  be  $800  worth  of  cocktails,  a 
collection  was  taken — and  a  grand  total  of 
$32  was  "raised"  for  the  "oppressed  Com- 
munists of  Spain." 

Hollywood's  most  notorious  "millionaire 
radical" — who  has  remained  in  this  country 
lor  a  generation,  but  still  re'uses  to  become 
en  American  citizen— posed  during  the  early 
phases  of  the  war  as  a  "champion"  of  a 
second  front.  In  1942  and  1943,  when  the 
Communist!'  were  demanding  a  second  front, 
prematurely,  egainst  the  advice  of  American 
and  British  military  experts,  he  made  a  num- 
ter  of  speeches  c'.emanding  a  second  front 
In  the  "name  of  humanity."  But,  in  Holly- 
wood, this  man  is  looked  down  upon  because 
he  has  consistently  refused  to  participate  in 
entertainment  programs  for  the  boys  in  our 
army  camps. 

In  obedience  to  the  propaganda  line  of 
the  Moscow  leaders,  he  raised  his  voice  on 
behalf  of  a  premature  second  front,  which 
probably  would  have  cost  needless  casualties; 
but.  he  would  not  give  of  himself,  of  his  own 
talents,  to  bring  Joy  and  entertainment  to 
our  soldiers  in  army  camps. 

M.<iny  of   the  political  champions  of  the 
so-called   underprivileged   display   the   same 
strain  of  hypocrisy.     One  ol  the  largest  in- 
heritor   of  wealth  in  American  history  has 
founded  newspapers  In  two  of  our  leading 
cities,  which  publicize  him  as  a  "great  cham- 
pion of  the  colored  people."     These  papers, 
operated  at  considerable  financial  loss,  are 
everlastingly  whooping  it  up  for  greater  op- 
portunities for  Negroes,  and  they  are  against 
almost  everything  that  is.  Just  to  be  different. 
Other  men   of  wealth,  who  never  propa- 
gandized    and     publicized     themselves     as 
••champions   of    the    Negro."   have    founded 
great  schools  and  colleges  in  the  South  which 
have  functioned  in  a  practical  way  to  give 
"greater  opportunities  for  Negroes."    A  cam- 
paign of  race  hatred,  which  pretends  to  be 
wiged  In  the  interests  of  the  colored  people, 
can  lead  only  to  bloodshed  and  disaster  for 
blacks  and  whites  alike.    The  men  who  have 
extended  real  economic  and  educational  op- 
portunities to  the  colored  people  are  not  the 
ones  who  noisily  and  valngloriously  parade 
as  "uplifters"  and  "champions"  of  the  Negro 
race. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  most  radical 
element  of  the  New  Deal  are  men  of  in- 
herited wealth.  Before  the  war  the  propa- 
gandist of  class  hatred  loudly  contended  that 
one-third  of  our  people  are  "ill-fed,  Ul- 
clothed,  and  Ul-housed."  The  strange  thing 
was  that  the  scene  of  their  "championing  of 
the  caxise  of  the  underprivileged"  was,  more 
than  once,  a  llOO-a-plate  banquiet  in  the  Na- 
tion's most  expensive  hotel. 

After  stuffing  themselves  with  a  multl- 
eourse  meal,  consisting  of  fine  and  rare  foods 
prepared  into  expensive  dishes  with  unpro- 
nounceable foreign  names,  washed  down  with 
champagne  or  other  expensive  drinks,  the 
"champions  of  the  underprivileged"  would 


rise  and  "view  with  alarm"*  the  condition  of 
their  "millions  of  Ul-fed  coimtrymen."  It 
seemed  not  to  occur  to  them  that,  instead  of 
proposing  radical  legislation,  they  might  bet- 
ter and  more  sincerely  help  the  poor  and 
underfed  by  sharing  with  them  some  of  their 
own  inherited  abundance  including  the  food. 
Certain  churches  have  simple  and  sincere 
methods  of  helping  the  poor.  Once  a  week 
all  members  of  the  church  who  habitually 
enjoy  three  square  meals  a  day  will  deny 
themselves  their  main  meal  of  the  day.  Then 
they  will  take  the  amount  that  the  meal 
would  ordinarily  cost  them  and  put  it  in 
a  fund  to  buy  food  for  the  poor.  If  a  man 
is  used  to  paying  SI  for  this  meal,  he  will 
miss  the  meal  and  put  the  $1  In  the  offering 
for  the  needy.  Some  politicians  who  are 
vised  to  partaking  of  a  SlOO-a-plate  banquet 
might  show  greater  sincerity  and  sympathy 
for  the  underprivileged  by  missing  such  a 
meal  and  putting  the  $100  in  the  offering 
plate  of  the  Salvation  Army  or  some  other 
responsible  agency  for  the  relief  of  the  real 
distressed. 

While  the  millionaire  radicals  make  a  great 
display  of  self-righteously  proclaiming  their 
sympathy  and  solidarity  with  the  underpriv- 
ileged, the  claim  is  usually  hypocritical. 

Nevertheless,  many  ordinary  observers  still 
find  themselves  puzzled  to  understand  this 
form  of  behavior.  They  a£k.  "Why  will  a  man 
of  wealth  finance  a  movement  which  would 
destroy  all  men  of  wealth.  Including  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  men  of  no  wealth?" 
There  is  a  simple  answer  to  this  question. 
To  Una  it,  we  neetj  only  survey  the  literature 
of  the  radical  movement.  The  central  point, 
emphasized  by  all  Marxists.  In  the  radical 
philosophy  is  that  the  revolution  is  inev- 
itable. The  futvire  belongs  to  communism. 
The  world  of  tomorrow  will  be  controlled  by 
the  radicals. 

Once  a  rich  man  becomes  convinced  that 
this  is  true,  he  becomes  frightened.  The 
revolution  is  coming,  surely  and  Inevitably; 
that  means  the  liquidation  of  all  capitalists. 
Anxious  to  save  himself,  he  Joins  the  radical 
movement;  he  pours  his  money  into  it,  in 
retxim  for  the  assurance,  expressed  or  im- 
plied, that  by  becoming  a  fellow-traveler  of 
the  radicals  he  will  save  himself  from  the 
condemnation  and  liquidation  which  will  be 
visited  upon  the  enemy  capitalist  class  when 
the  revolution  comes. 

It  was  by  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the 
wealthy  that  the  radical  National  Socialist 
Party  of  Germany,  led  by  Adolph  Hitler,  was 
able  to  secure  the  support  of  certain  wealthy 
Industrialists.  The  Nazi  propagandists  sold 
these  gullible  businessmen  on  the  idea  that 
nothing  could  stop  the  Hitler  drive  for 
power.  Get  on  the  bandwagon  and  you  will 
not  be  ground  to  death  beneath  its  wheels 
was  the  come-on  invitation  which  they  made 
to  men  of  financial  power  and  influence. 

Of  course,  after  he  got  power.  Hitler  turned 
upon  the  men  who  financed  his  movement. 
Imprisoning  or  exiling  them  and  confiscating 
their  properties.  Vainly  they  had  sought  to 
pvircbase  personal  safety  and  immunity  from 
the  radical  terror. 

More  often  than  not,  when  rich  men  finance 
the  radical  cause,  it  is  because  of  cowardice 
and  desire  to  save  themselves,  rather  than 
any  love  of  country  or  for  the  downtrodden 
whom  the  radicals  pretend  to  champion. 

The  American  constitutional  (capitalistic') 
system  provides  for  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
True  patriots,  rich  and  poor,  will  be  devoted 
to  upholding  and  protecting  that  system. 

There  should  be  no  double  standard.  When 
a  poor  man  enlists  in  the  radical  cause,  peo- 
ple will  sometimes  eay.  "He  Is  jiist  greedy 
and  envious  of  thoee  who  have  more  than  he 
has."  But  when  a  rich  man  enlists  in  the 
radical  caxiae.  there  are  some  who  are  deceived 
by  the  pretension  that  he  is  guided  by  pure 
and  humanitarian  motives  of  concern  tat  the 
tinderprlTlleged. 


The  fact  Is  that  any  person,  rich  or  poor, 
who  seeks  to  tear  down  the  temple  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  and  equality  is  acttiated  either 
by  ignorance,  cowardice,  or  unworthy  selfish 
motives. 

Radicalism  is  a  disease  of  the  mind  or  heart, 
or  both.  Men  and  women  of  wealth,  whoae 
minds  are  clear,  consciences  are  clean,  and 
hearts  are  pure,  find  other  means  of  helping 
the  underprlvUeged  than  by  aspiring  to  be 
"big  shots"  and  synthetic  heroes  of  a  move- 
ment which  would  reduce  all  their  fellow 
citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  the  level  of 
sovletized  or  nazlfled  slaves  of  a  radical 
regime  founded  on  terror  and  dicUtorehip. 


Butter  Is  Still  Butter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHZNOTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 
Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Grange 
has  been  the  outstanding  national  farm 
organization  in  the  legislative  protection 
of  the  farmers  of  America.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  National  Grange  is  the  only 
national  farm  organization  that  has  ap- 
peared before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committees  in  support  ox 
the  dairymen  of  our  Nation  this  session. 
Here  is  a  farm  organization  that  works 
quietly  along  for  the  interest  of  the  farm 
people  of  the  Nation.  It  does  not  get  ofj 
the  reservation  and  become  a  tail  end  of 
any  political  party.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  Is  for  the  farmers  first,  last, 
and  always. 

The  statement  Is  as  follows: 
BTATumrr  or  twxd  beenckman.  washikotow 
aapaasEWTATivE  or  the   katxonai,   ceamgb, 

WA8HINGTOM,    D.    C. 

Mr.  Bkenckman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name 
Is  Fred  Brenckman.  I  am  the  Washington 
representative  of  the  National  Grange  and 
our  offices  are  located  at  1344  P  Street  NW. 

This  bin  proposes  the  repeal  of  the  Federal 
tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  yellow  oleomar- 
garine, together  with  certain  other  taxee 
that  are  levied  under  existing  law  agalnat 
wholesalers  and  retailers  of  oleomargarine. 

The  National  Grange  is  opposed  to  any 
legislation  of  this  character.  Just  because 
we  are  at  war.  and  because  there  Is  a  tem- 
porary shortage  of  butter,  is  not  any  reeaon 
why  we  sh'-uld  repeal  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  this  connection  that  has  been  en- 
acted during  more  than  half  a  century. 

Early  in  its  career,  the  Grange  directed  Ite 
energies  and  efforts  toward  securing  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  in  State  and  Nation 
to  suppress  fraud  and  deception  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  oleomargarine  made  m 
semblance  of  butter.  The  first  Federal  regu- 
latory measure  regarding  this  matter  waa 
passed  in  1886,  foUowed  by  the  Grout  Act 
of  1902. 

This  legislation  worked  satisfactorily  for 
many  years  with  the  Federal  Government 
collecting  a  tax  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound 
on  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  in  its  natural 
color,  which  U  white.  A  tax  of  10  cents  per 
pound  has  been  levied  on  the  product  when 
colored  in  imitation  of  butter.  This  U  In- 
tended to  protect  the  dairy  Industry  agalnet 
dishonest  competition  and  the  ooniuour 
against  fraud. 

In  November  1936  the  then  Commlaeloner 
Of  Internal  Revenue  issued  a  ruling  under 
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vbkto  •UonargtHM  eoloNd  In  Imltatton  of 
bttttar  tor  th«  UM  of  palm  oU.  cbtmlciaiy 
«rMt«4  to  makt  It  ytllow.  wu  pf>rmltt«<l  to 
Moap*  with  •  tax  of  ont-fourtb  o«nt  par 
pound,  tntteMl  of  10  c«nU.  Th«  ruling  rwtad 
on  th«  tatihnicaltty  that  palm  oU  WM  a 
natural  p«<oduct  and  that  lu  uaa  waa  per- 
mlaalbla  without  tha  pajrment  ot  Iha  addi- 
tional tax.  Thla  rultnc  cauaed  th«  price  of 
butter  In  the  New  York  market  to  drop  from 
iS  to  25  ecnU  par  pound.  Prloea  of  other 
dairy  producta  reglatarad  a  oorreapondtngly 
■barp  feline. 

M  aooB  aa  thla  ruling  waa  made,  there  waa 
S  perfect  rach  of  oleomargarine  advertising 
In  streetcars,  newspapers,  and  magazines  all 
over  the  country,  because  the  oleomargarine 
Interests  naturally  reasoned  that  If  they  could 
aell  yellow  oleomargarine  with  a  tax  of  only 
one- fourth  cent  per  pound,  they  could  do  a 
▼ery  profitable  business.  As  an  example  of 
the  money  that  was  spent  In  this  advertising 
campaign,  on  January  10.  1931.  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  carried  a  double-page  advertlae- 
inent  In  eolora.  Inaerted  by  one  of  the  leading 
oleo  manufacturers  of  Chicago,  which  made 
It  appear  that  cdeo  waa  Jtist  as  good  as  but- 
ter, and  which  was  well  calculated  to  make 
a  strong  appeal  to  the  thrifty  housewife. 

The  advertlaement  pictured  many  tempt- 
ing dishes,  all  of  which  depended  on  the  gen- 
ero\28  \i8e  of  oleomargarine.  We  were  reli- 
ably Informed  that  thla  advertisement  cost 
anore  than  $33,000.  No  one  ever  heard  of 
butter  being  advertised  at  such  a  lavish  out- 
lay. The  reason  for  this  Is  simple.  There  la 
not  enough  profit  In  making  butter  to  war- 
rant such  an  expenditure  for  advertising. 
In  normal  times  it  costs  about  10  cents  to 
make  a  pound  of  oleomargarine.  There  never 
waa  a  time  from  the  days  of  flintlock  rifles 
and  wooden  moldboarda  down  to  the  present 
rhen  !t  was  possible  to  make  a  pound  of 

enulne  butter  for  10  cents  and  live. 

After  a  frultieos  attempt  to  Induce  the 
Commiasloner  of  Internal  Revenue  to  rescind 
tbls  nillng.  the  Orange  Joined  with  other 
farm  groups  In  demanding  corrective  legis- 
lation. After  a  memorable  battle  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  short  aeeslon  of  Con- 
VWi  aadlng  on  March  4.  1981.  the  K-igbam- 
Townsend  Oleomargarine  Act  was  passed. 
Tbls  calls  for  the  use  of  the  Lovibond  tint- 
ometer test  In  differentiating  between  white 
and  yellow  oleomargarine,  entirely  eliminat- 
ing all  grounds  for  argument  regarding  the 
coloring  matter  used  In  yellow  oleomargarine. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  corrected  a 
alttiatlon  which  was  costing  the  dairy  farmers 
of  the  country  approximately  $1JQOOJ)QO  a  day 
In  the  form  of  lower  prices. 

My  home  filtate  of  Pennsylvania  uaes  tlie 
tintometer  test  and  yellow  oleonuu^arlne 
cannot  be  sold  in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  producers  of  cottonseed  oil  have  long 
entertained  the  Idea  that  ovu  oleomargarine 
laws  have  worked  to  their  disadvantage,  the 
theory  being  that  without  any  regulation  <a 
the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  or  any 
taxation,  a  larger  market  would  be  afforded 
Tor  cottonseed  oil.  This,  of  course,  overlooks 
tbe  fact  that  the  dairy  Industry  Is  one  of  the 
best  customers  of  the  producers  of  cottonseed 
products.  Whatever  Injures  the  dairy  Indus- 
try also  Injures  the  cottonseed -oil  Industry. 
Aforeover,  there  can  be  no  permanent  agri- 
culture without  animal  husbandry.  The  de- 
struction of  our  dairy  Industry  would  break 
the  immemorial  rhythm  of  nature:  Up  from 
the  sou.  and  back  to  the  soil. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  talk  about  the  Im- 
proved nutritive  value  of  oleomargarine.  Can- 
ada prohibits  the  manufacture.  Importation, 
or  sale  of  oleomargarine,  butterlne.  or  other 
aubatitutes  for  butter.  The  Dominion  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  declares  that  there  la 
little  likelihood  ot  any  change  in  this  legis- 
lation, notwithstanding  ths  war  emergency. 


With  imports  of  fortlgn  oiU  and  fata  prae- 
tlcally  shut  off  by  the  war,  don  eatlo  producers 
art  finding  a  ready  market  fot  their  products 
at  oelllng  prices.  Under  the  elrcumstancea. 
there  appear*  to  be  no  JustlfU  atlon  whatever 
for  suoh  legislation  as  Is  prop  ised  In  S.  1744. 
After  tbe  war.  we  will  be  looded  by  im- 
ports of  cheap  foreign  oils.  I ;  is  conceivable 
that  Congress,  animated  by  a  generous  desire 
to  rehablliute  the  Phlllppii  es.  will  admit 
coconut  oil  free  of  duty.  The  manufacturers 
of  oleomargarine  may  be  defended  upon  to 
Tise  the  chespest  oil  they  can  get.  That  will 
be  coconut  oil  and  not  cottoni  leed  oil. 

In  view  of  these  considers  ions,  we  think 
the  producers  of  cottonseed  oil  and  soybean 
oil  would  be  working  against  their  own  best 
Interest  in  trying  to  pass  such  legislation  as  is 
embodied  In  8.  1744. 

In  saying  that,  Mr.  Chain  oan.  I  want  to 
make  It  entirely  clear  that  I  personally  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Sena  tor  SurrB,  the 
author  of  this  bill.  And  tl^t  goes  for  the 
National  Orange  as  well. 

Senator  Eixendcr.  Are  thei^  any  questions 
by  the  committee? 

Thank  you  very  much,  M4  Brenckman. 
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Statement  on  Oleo  Made  b  f  Mrs.  Sam  A. 
Rjuk,  of  Minaesotat  Sta^e  AgricaUaral 
Chairmaii,     Federation 
Cinbi 


of    Women's 


EXTENSION  OF  R  AlARKS 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  ICIKNXSOTi 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPR]  SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  tes  Imony  of  Mrs. 
Rask  in  opposition  to  ole*  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  eveiy  housewife  in 
America: 
BTATsuKirr   or    icas. 

COUNTT.    MINN.,   STATS  AOU^ULTUKAL  CHAJX- 
MAM.    ICMNKaOTA    rSDXBATIfM    OF    WOMXNS 

CLUBS 


MIB 


Minn 


Mrs.  Rask.  My  name  la 
and  I  live  In  Steele  Coimty, 
agricultural  chairman  of  the 
eratlon  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Senator  Ellendes.  Will 
tell  us  what  It  is.  Its 
forth. 

Mrs.  Rasx.  Yes.  sir.  I 
Coimty,  Minn.  This  smal 
prising  only  la  oongreesiona! 
23  large  farmers'  cooperative 
ducing  annually  more  than  I 
of  butter.  We  call  It  the 
of  the  world.  The  State  of 
duces  annually  over  300,00( 
butter. 

I  am  the  State  agrkniltural 
Minnesota  Federation  of 
I  have  been  State  president 
zation  and  a  director  of  the 
tion  of  Women's  Clubs  with 
Washington.  O.  C. 

Senator  ELUOfOca.  What 
ship  of  that  agricultural 
Minnesota   Federation   of 
What  Is  the  membership 
maintain  yourselves? 

Mra.  RASK.  We  are  a 
by  the  State  president  ol  the 
eratlon  at  Women's  Clubs. 
Federation  of  Women'a  Clute 


Sam  A.  Rask, 

lam  State 

Minnesota  Fed- 


yoti  describe  that, 
men^  bership   and  so 

live    In    Steele 

county,   com- 

townshlps,  has 

creameries  pro- 

i.000.000  pounds 

butter   capital 

Minnesota  pro- 

,000  potmds  of 

chairman  of  the 
Women's  Clubs,  and 
of  that  organl- 
[>eneral  Federa- 
beadquarters  In 


the  member- 

of  the 

Women's   Clubs? 

how  do  you 


ccmmlttee 


aid 


committee 


appointed 

Minnesota  Fed- 

The  Minnesota 

baa  over  40.- 


000  mambers.  The  president  appoints  tha 
chairman  and  we  work  very  frequently  tinder 
direction  from  the  national  chairman.  Wt 
also  use  our  own  Individual  ideas. 

Senator  liXBNoaa.  Tou  maintain  yourself 
from  funds  that  you  collect  from  your  own 
memberships.  I  preeume? 

Mrs.  RASX.  Tes:  from  the  dues.  Whatever 
expenses  are  incurred  are  paid  by  our  dues. 

In  appearing  here  today  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  8.  1744,  may  I  say  at 
the  outset  that  my  statements  are  based  on 
no  little  familiarity  with  the  dairy  business. 

1  was  born  and  grew  to  girlhood  on  a  dairy 
farm  In  Wisconsin.  My  father  sold  milk  to 
families  living  In  a  city  of  considerable  size, 
and  usually  delivered  that  milk  himself  to 
his  customers.  Many  times,  when  help  was 
not  so  plentiful,  I  drove  the  milk  cart  to 
town  myself,  or  accompanied  the  hired  man. 
If  we  had  one — to  make  deliveries  and  collect 
accounts.  I  know  from  experience  what  It 
means  to  the  dairy  farmers  In  long  hovtrs 
and  endles.'  days.  7  days  in  the  week  and 
52  weeks  In  the  year.  There  is  not  a  40-hour 
week  for  them,  with  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime.  I  know  from  experience  the 
meager  returns  received  for  their  effort  In  the 
days  before  the  dairy  business  began  to  come 
Into  its  own.  In  fact.  It  was  uot  until  some 
time  after  the  first  national  legislation  was 
enacted  to  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  that  the  dairy  farmer 
began  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  his  labor. 
And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  proposed  to 
repeal  legislation  which  has  been  on  o\ir 
national  statute  books  for  67  years,  and  put 
our  dairy  farmer  back  to  where  he  was  In 
the  early  days  of  this  century. 

In  all  my  years  of  married  life  I  have  lived 
In  a  typical  American  village  In  a  dairy  com- 
munity. My  husband  has  owned  and  op- 
erated dairy  farms,  and  has  dealt  with  dairy 
farmers  all  his  life,  except  for  the  time  he 
served  our  country  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  fact,  our  living  and  our 
very  existence  and  prosperity  has  always  been 
dependent  i;pon,  and  has  been  coexistent 
with  that  type  of  farming.  The  success  and 
prosperity  of  these  farmers  meant  our  suc- 
cess and  prosperity,  and  only  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  enjoyed  by  these  farmers. 

Agriculture  Is  the  most  basic  of  all  occu» 
patlons.  We  depend  upon  it  for  most  of  our 
food,  our  clothing,  and  a  large  part  of  our 
Industrial  raw  materials.  Two-thirds  of  the 
wealth  added  each  year  to  our  national  re- 
sources spring  from  agricultural  production. 
And  one-sixth  of  the  entire  agriculttiral  In- 
come of  the  farmers  of  these  United  States 
comes  from  dairy  products. 

In  1940  the  purchasing  power  of  American 
agriculture  was  only  |161  per  capita,  as  com- 
pared with  $700  per  person  for  those  not  liv- 
ing on  farms.  Anything,  which  adversely  af- 
fects the  Income  of  the  farmer  Is  reflected  at 
once  in  a  lessened  Income  for  us  aU.  History 
shows  that  the  national  Income  lncreas38  In 
the  ratio  of  approximately  8  to  I  with  the 
total  income  from  agriculture. 

There  are  In  this  coimtry  approximately 
35,000,000  people  living  on  the  land — on 
farms:  and  25,000,000  people  living  In  the  vil- 
lages and  rural  cities  of  our  country.  All  of 
these  people,  approximately  60,000.000  people, 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Income  from 
the  farms  In  their  respective  communities 
for  their  living,  and  a  little  to  be  saved  for 
old  age  and  a  rainy  day.  When  the  farmera 
prosper,  the  people  In  these  villages  and  rural 
cities  prosper:  and  when  the  farmer's  retuma 
for  bis  labor  are  only  sufficient  to  pay  for 
operation  costs  and  living  expenses  there  la 
not  much  left  for  the  people  In  these  vUlagea 
and  rural  cities. 

The  entire  purchasing  power  of  the  60  000,- 
000  people  who  are  dependent  upon  the  proa« 
perity  of  farming  Is  the  outstanding  factor 
In  our  so-called  bualnees  life.     Tba  farmer 


draws  from  the  soil  and  createe  new  wealth 
•▼ary  year,  ahich  eventually  finds  u  way  mto 
•hannels  ot  trade  and  commerce. 

At  this  point  It  might  weU  be  aaked:  ""Trtj 
are  the  members  of  the  women's  clubs  In  the 
ittlaa  and  villafffs  so  latareated  in  tbu  Icgia- 
litloiit  They  are  oonauflMra;  are  they  aott 
If  an  raatrlotive  leflslatton  were  removed 
from  the  manufacture  and  aale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  would  not  that  tend  to  lower 
tbe  price  of  butter  which  we  women  buyt" 
That  probably  Is  just  about  what  would 
happen,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  is  one  of  the 
aaain  reaaona  why  we  oppose  this  bill.  Out- 
side of  the  ore  taken  from  our  Iron  minea. 
and  tlie  returns  from  which  support  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  populatioD.  farming 
prcduces  the  great  bulk  of  new  wealth  m  our 
State.  Most  of  the  40.000  members  of  our 
MlnnesoU  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  live 
In  the  vUlages  and  rural  cities.  They  are  a 
part  of  those  farming  oommunltlea.  What- 
aosver  affects  our  farmers  alao  affecta  \is. 

I  would  like  to  say  right  there  that.  Just 
like  cotton  used  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation In  the  South,  dairying  today  Is  a 
chief  topic  of  conversation  In  Minnesota. 
That'a  true  In  the  dUes  and  towns  as  well 
as  on  the  farms.  That's  because  dairying  is 
so  Important  to  all  people,  even  In  the  large 
cltie«  of  our  State.  We  have  large  cities,  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  these,  too,  are  de- 
pendent largely  on  the  economic  welfare  of 
our  Minnesota  and  Northwest  dairy  farmers. 
Manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  —  and 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  them — seem  to 
be  set  on  using  the  wartime  emergency  as 
a  means  of  repealing  regxilatory  legislation 
with  respect  to  oleomargarine  that  Is  not 
prohibitive  of  Its  use,  but  is  an  insurance 
against  fraud  and  substitution  and  a  pro- 
tection to  the  consumer.  From  the  stand- 
point of  dairymen,  there  is  no  desire  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  but  they 
demand  that  It  shall  be  sold  for  what  It  Is. 
And  we  are  definitely  opposed  to  Its  sale, 
merchandising,  and  advertising  It  as  an  Imi- 
tation of  butter. 

If.  as  It  has  been  contended.  It  Is  a  food 
for  the  low- Income  groups,  then  certainly 
these  groups  should  by  all  means  be  pro- 
tected against  any  possible  substitution  of 
oleomargarine  for  butter.  Most  of  these  sup- 
posed low-Income  groups  are  today  in  the 
bigb-wage-earnlng  class  and  certainly  are 
privileged  to  buy  food  of  their  own  selection 
and,  regardless  of  their  Income,  be  afforded 
protection  that  Is  given  them  through  the 
very  limited  tax  and  Ucense  regulations  that 
are  now  In  effect. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  In  the  past  to 
claim  that  this  Is  s  question  of  the  southern 
cotton  farmer  versus  the  American  dairy 
farmer  and  purely  on  a  basis  of  their  eco- 
nomic welfare. 

From  this  standpoint.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  If  the  dairy  farmer  were  not  In  a 
position  to  purchase  for  his  dairy  cattle  the 
cottonseed  meal  produced  by  the  cotton 
farmer,  tbe  cottonseed  producer  would  be  the 
loser,  for  at  no  time  would  he  receive  suffi- 
cient additional  Income  from  the  sale  of  the 
oil  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  in  price  on 
tbe  sale  of  his  cottonseed  meal.  This  U  not 
a  question  of  the  cotton  farmer  against  the 
dairy  farmer.  It  Is  whoUy  and  simply  a 
quesUon  of  the  large  oleomargarine  manu- 
facturers trying  to  gain  a  favored  position 
that  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  them  at 
the  expense  of  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer. 

How,  why  are  these  manufacturers  of  oleo- 
margarine so  determined  to  do  everything  m 
their  power  to  repeal  the  present  Federal  law? 
Wny  are  they  striving  so  desperately  hard  to 
so  disguise  their  product  taat  no  difference 
between  it  and  butter  can  te  detected  by  the 
eonsximer?    What  other  poialble  reason  than 


a  wish  for  men  proats  hy  mMaadtaf  tha 
publte  throMih  this  eonunual  inanwnoa 
that  their  product  be  peraUtaai  to  be  aold 
looking  like,  tasting  Uka.  and  MWlling  Uke 
butter? 

U  w«  are  not  rtsBTtabpor  aarampuon.  than 
why  U  It  ao  imperauve  tbat  otooaarfartna 
be  permitted  to  be  oolared  yaikiw  tha  uadi- 
uonai  eolor  of  buttert  BlBea  thla  lnMlatton 
haa  been  urged  as  a  war  meastire.  why  noa 
color  oleomarfarlne  red,  white,  and  Mutt 
The  addition  of  coktrirg  matter  doea  not  m 
the  slightest  degree  increase  lU  nutriUva 
value.  It  is  l>eyond  the  quesUon  of  a  doubt 
that  should  tbls  bill  be  enacted  into  law 
we  would  find  oleomargarine  produced  and 
sold  In  butter  cartons  within  00  days  after 
Its  passage. 

If  oleomargarine  Is  allowed  to  be  sold  In 
Imitation  of  butter  It  will  restilt  in  wide- 
spread distress  to  cur  fanners.  Let  olemar- 
garine  be  sold  for  just  what  It  Is,  without 
masquerading  as  a  dairy  product.  The  ad- 
dition of  artiflcal  color  to  olematvarlne  cauaea 
tbe  product  to  resemble  batter.  Oolared 
cricomargailne  could,  therefore,  be  easily  sol>- 
stltuted  for  butter  by  the  retailer  and  by 
the  restaurants  and  other  eating  places. 
Should  we  now  remove  the  present  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  colored  margarine,  we 
are  openiug  wide  tbe  gates  of  deceptive  and 
fraudulent  practices.  The  fact  that  tbe 
manufacturers  of  crieomargarine  wish  to  copy 
coloring,  flavor,  texture,  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  buttw  makes  It  evident  that  it  is 
their  purpose  to  attempt  to  market  their 
product  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and.  ulti- 
mately, to  supplant  butter  with  oleomar- 
garine. 

Summing  It  all  up.  aU  that  we  ask  is  that 
oleomargarine  be  sold  for  exactly  what  It  is; 
that  It  be  prohibited  from  using  tbe  color 
aaaociated  with  butter  since  the  beginning 
of  time:  the  oleomargarine  contains  no  dairy 
products;  and  that  no  material  be  added 
that  will  make  it  smell,  taste,  or  look  like 
butter.    . 

Beyond  that,  the  manufacturers  may  go 
the  limit. 

I  have  here  a  reprint  from  an  article — fcund 
In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  a  part  of  It.  Tbls  was  puldlshed 
last  November. 

"At  the  Fort  Worth  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  In  1942 
a  resclution  endorsing  oleomargarine  was  de- 
feated. The  proponents  of  this  resolution 
claimed  that  competent  authorities  had  gone 
on  record  for  oleomargarine,  aa  set  out  In  the 
following  article  by  Dick  Wilcox,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Preea  recently." 
That  was  last  October. 
"There  have  been  an  avalanche  of  propa- 
ganda recently  favoring  oleomargarine  over 
butter.  Dairymen  claim  that  there  has  been 
a  concerted  effort  to  expand  and  circulate 
this  propaganda  at  the  expense  of  the  dairy 
industry. 

"Doubtful  experiments  at  tbe  Minnesota 
College,  showing  that  there  was  no  substi- 
tute for  butter  as  a  good-health  producer 
were  published  and  widely  circulated.  Sim- 
ilar results  were  obtained  in  experiments  at 
Wisconsin  and  other  universities. 

"Before  Russia  asked  for  food  from  the 
United  SUtes  under  lend-lease,  it  experi- 
mented with  different  steps  as  soldier  diet, 
iising  butter,  oleomargarine,  and  fortified 
with  vitamins,  and  oleomargarine  fortified. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  soldiers  fed  on 
butter  were  wounded,  they  recovered  much 
more  quickly  than  those  fed  with  substi- 
tutes." 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
S3nator  Euxxoca.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mrs.  Bask. 


Dr.  lUrHtMi  A.  RmU,  Bxac«lf?f  8tcv»* 
teff7  tl  tW  Aaarkag  Bvtttr  ItittaK 
Malitt  •  SteltflMiit  M  OUt  Balatt  IW 
S«*lt  Afiksltwtl  CmmMm 

EX'l'EWaiON  OF  REIIARKB 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  njLDtois 

IN  THS  BOUSB  OF  BVBBIMTATXW 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  known  Dr.  H.  A.  Roehe 
20  years.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 
I  reconunoul  that  all  who  wish  a  keener 
insight  into  the  problems  that  are  con- 
fronUng  the  dairy  industry  read  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  given  belore  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate: 

STATCMZMT  OT  Bsu  HAaaMOW  A.  aCTBB.  axtuiira 
sBcarrAaT.  aioaiCAM  auma  XMaiituia.  cki- 
cAoo.  n.1.. 

Dr.  RtriHX.  My  name  Is  Harrison  A.  Ruebe. 
At  the  present  time  I  am  executive  eecretary 
of  the  American  Butter  Institute.  Qualify- 
ing mf»M.  may  I  report  that  I  was  graduated 
from  the  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  Univeialty 
of  lUlnois,  m  1911;  received  the  master  degree 
from  the  University  of  lUlnoU  in  dairy  bus- 
tumdry  In  191«,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  from  ComeU  UnlTsrslty  In  1921. 
I  Joined  the  staff  of  tbe  University  of  lUlnols 
In  1912  as  an  instructor,  and  it  the  preeent 
time  am  on  leave  ot  abeence  from  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  acUng  as  secretary  of 
the  American  Butter  Institute. 

Senator  EiaxNoia.  What  Is  the  American 
Butter  Institute? 

Dr.  Roths.  American  Butter  Institute  is  a 
trade  aaeociation  of  some  500  members  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States. 
Senator  Bllendoi.  How  Is  It  maintained? 
Dr.  RrxHx.  It  is  maintained  by  dties  from 
tbe  various  members. 

Senator  Eixonna.  Do  you  obtain  any  dues 
other  than  those  collected  from  your  mem- 
bership? 

Dr.  RcEHS.  That  U  all.  It  Is  baaed  on  thebr 
production. 

Senator  EuxNotx.  You  say  you  have  a 
membership  of  600? 

Dr.  RUTHE.  Approximately  600  plants. 
Senator  EmcNBEa.  Well,  what  percentage  la 
that  of  the  entire  number  of  planta  in  tbe 
country,  do  you  know? 

Dr.  RtTCHE.  Well,  there  are  some  3,000 
creameries  in  the  United  States,  but  our 
membership  mantifacture  about  one-third  of 
the  butter  produced,  and  they  merchandise 
some  butter  In  addition  to  that,  so  I  would 
assume  that  they  merchandise  approximately 
a  little  over  one-half  of  the  butter  manufac- 
txired  in  the  United  SUtea;  that  Is.  creamery 
butter 

Senator  Ellenois.  You  may  proceed  with 
your  statement. 

Dr  RuEHE.  The  American  Butter  Insti- 
tute, a  trade  association  representing  mora 
than  500  commercial  creameries  scattered 
throughout  the  United  SUtes,  opposes  the 
passage  of  the  Smith  bill,  S.  1744.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Butter  Instltuta 
that  the  passage  of  this  blU  will  ellmlnata 
the  present  10  cents  per  pound  tax  on  col- 
ored oleomargarine  and  permit  wholsaala 
and  retail  dealers  to  color  oleomargarlna 
yellow  without  paying  a  license  fee,  Tha 
removal  of  this  10-cent  tax  Is  retrogressloa 
in  legislation  in  the  production  and  control 
of  a  food  product  which  Is  mantifactured  as  a 
substitute  for  butter.    Removing  thla  tax 
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vin  open  the  door  to  the  fraudulent  prmc- 
Xlnom  of  eeUlag  an  imitation  product  to  the 
VMoqwctlng  public  as  the  wholeeome  dairy 
MOllfiT.  butter. 

It  rtxmld  be  pointed  out  dc  rly  that  the 
reputable  oleomargarine  manulacturcra  are 
bonect  and  their  Integrity  la  not  queatloned. 
Bven  though  the  product  were  not  taxed, 
the  reputable  manufacturera  would  not 
stoop  to  fraudxilent  practices,  but  fraud  will 
develop  In  the  distribution  of  this  product. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  era 
when  oleomargarine  was  not  taxed  to  discern 
the  malpractices  which  would  develop.  Pre- 
nous  to  1880.  when  oleomargartna  mtm  not 
taxed,  the  practice  of  selling  oleomargarine 
colored  to  ImlUte  butter  ran  rampant  In 
many  areas  where  food-control  measures 
were  lax,  and  In  most  Instances  consumers 
In  lower-lncon:.e  brackets  were  most  greatly 
imposed  upon. 

In  1886  a  a-c«nt  tax  was  placed  upon  col- 
ored oleomargarine,  but  experience  shows 
clearly  that  the  2-cent  tax  on  colored  oleo- 
margarine was  not  sufficient  to  discourage 
fraud  and  the  malpractice  of  selling  oleo- 
margarine colored  as  butter  continued.  The 
Inderal  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease this  tax  on  colored  oleomargarine  to 
10  cents  per  pound  In  order  to  properly 
control  the  merchandising  of  this  product 
and  to  discourage  fraudulent  practices. 
«ven  with  the  10-cent  tax.  considerable  time 
WM  required  to  tbaroughly  enforce  its  pro- 
vMoaM.  I  iiiiiiiiiiifcM  as  a  small  boy  I  vtslted 
the  net^hbortioo*  -ptwer— King  Kelly— and 
•Boght  bim  eotartog  oleomargarine  which  he 
to  his  trade  as  butter,  and  this  neigh - 
was  In  the  lower  income  bracket 


flbould  the  acts  of  Congress  which  cre- 
ated these  protective  measures  be  eliminated 
or  modified  so  aa  to  eliminate  the  10-oent 
tax  on  colored  oleomargarine,  there  Is  no 
^oaatton  but  that  those  who  have  a  thor- 
ough disregard  for  law  and  the  rights  of 
other  people  would  turn  to  the  fraudulent 
practice  of  merchandising  colored  oleomarga- 
rUM  as  butter.  It  is  possible  that  this  acUT- 
Ity^itfgSik  destroy  both  the  reputable  butter 
•■d  fllaamMgprtne  industries. 

Provisions  are  now  made  for  the  licensing 
of  the  manufacture  of  oleomarearine  and 
for  the  taxing  of  uncolored  oleomargarine  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound 
•nd  colored  oleomargarine  at  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  one-quarter  cent  tax  Is  not  a 
prohibitive  one:  It  merely  provides  a  method 
by  which  the  production  and  sale  of  this 
commodity  can  be  cheeked  from  Its  source 
of  production  to  the  purchase  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  thus  safeguarding  the  pub- 
lie^  The  addition  of  whoring  matter  to  oleo- 
margarlrae  does  not  increa-%  nor  improve  its 
food  value.  It  merely  makes  it  possible  for 
the  product  to  appear  as  something  which 
it  is  not — butter. 

The  natural  coIot  of  butter  is  golden  yel- 
low. The  degree  of  Intensity  of  this  color 
varies  somewhat  with  the  breed  of  cattle 
which  produces  the  butterfat  and  the  feeds 
which  the  cattle  consume,  but  yellow  is 
nature's  color  of  this  product.  There  Is  a 
correlation  between  the  Intensity  of  the  yel- 
low tbkoT  of  butter  and  the  carotin  content, 
and  carotin  is  the  precursor  of  vitamin  A. 
Tt  is  one  of  naturets  sources  of  this  essential 
▼ttamtn. 

"Hie  chief  sources  of  the  raw  materials  for 
oleomargarine  are  various  vegetable  oils. 
These  prodticts-are  liquid  fats  at  normal  room 
temperatures,  and  conseqtiently  it  is  neces- 
marj  for  them  to  be  subjected  to  hydrogena- 
tlon  In  order  to  change  their  chemical  com- 
position so  that  they  will  have  a  melUng 
fotnt  simulating  that  of  normal  butterfat. 
It  mvst  be  potatad  oat,  bowever,  that  these 
fcydimauatsd  v«|alaUa  oils  are  not  and  can- 
on* be  mads  ^aailettDy  identical  to  the  nat- 
ttral  fau  extsting  In  butterUt.    They  consist 
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primarily  of  what  the 
chain  fatty  acids"  and 
not  in  any  way  shorten 
molecular  structure.    The 
these  hydrogenated  oils  is 
white  color.    Butterfat  Is 
erides  of  a  number  of  fatt; 
clable  amotmt  of  which  are 
acids.    Milk  fat  is  the  only 
contains  these  short  chalx 
they  do  appear  in  the 
Tarlous  animal  species 
This    is    singular. 
Creator,  in  His  wisdom.  ba< 
son  for  having  such  short 
vresent  in  the  fat  which 
nourishment  of  the  youn^ 
which  the  chemist  has 
with  his  present  knowledge 
great  Creator  has  perform  >d 
which   chemists   and   oth^r 
spent  lifetimes  of  service 
stand.     Undoubtedly  the 
chain  fatty  acids  in  the 
one  of  these  which,  up  to 
remains  tinsolved  by  the 
During  recent  years  o 
facturers  have  been 
with  synthetic  vitamin  A, 
by  some  that  9,000  imits  of 
A  per  pound  of  oli 
tritionally  to  the   vltamlil 
poTind    at   butter    produced 
months. 

It  is  true  that  the 
butter  produced  in  winter 
of  sximmer-produced  butter 
contains  more  than  9.000 
per  pound  even  in  the 
twice  that  amoimt  dtiring 
year. 

It  must  be  realized  that 
time  no  scientist  has  provi  d 
of  sjmthetlc  vitamin  A  in 
margarine    are    nutrltlonafly 
9,000  or  more  units  of 
winter-produced  butter 
are  Included  in  the  diet  of 

Such  claims  are  based 
perimental    work    carried 
mental  animals.     Everyo4e 
months  or  a  year  in  the 
animal — the  white  rat.  for 
different  from  the  span  o( 
being,  and  there  Is  no 
margarine  fortified  with 
fed  to  a  human  being  froc  i 
Ity  will  be  equivalent  to 
alent  amounts  of  natural 
same  span  of  life. 

There   Is  no  evidence 
potency  of  synthetic  vltamjn 
rlne   Is  retained   in  that 
time  of  Its  manufacture  to 
sumption  to  the  same 
of  nattiral  vitamin  A  is 
butter      Consequently, 
as  to  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
including  some   scientists 
their  statements  th»t 
oleomargarine  is 
butter  has  not  been  prov^l 

During  the  last  tvro  or 
35  to  40  percent  of  the 
these  United  States  has 
form  of  butter.    Butter  is 
for  the  dairy  Industry.    In 
ance  wheel  for  a  large 
ture  of  this  country.    It 
In  improving  the 
this  and  other  cotmtries 
in  this  capacity  tbroughoi^ 
eluding  Southern  States. 
The  removal  of  the  con 
ored  oleomargarine  opens 
fraud.    It  goes  further— It 
for  the  destruction  of  th< 
35  to  40  percent  of  the 
country.     U  this 


cheinist  terms  "long 
hj^ogenating  does 
chains  of  their 
nattiral  color  of 
white  or  an  off- 
imposed  of  glyc- 
acids.  an  appre- 
short  chain  fatty 
natural  fat  which 
fatty  acids,  but 
fat  of  milk  of 
incltdlng  the  human. 
Undoubtedly    the    great 
a  Justifiable  rea- 
chaln  fatty  acids 
created  for  the 
of  the   species, 
failed  to  determine 
and  ability.    The 
many  miracles 
scientists   have 
trying  to  under- 
lecessity  of  short 
of  the  Infant  is 
the  present  time, 
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stroyed, it  means  a  vast  curtailment  In  the 
dairy -cattle  population  of  this  country 

This  would  be  serious  if  considered  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  dairy  products,  but 
the  seriousness  becomes  multiplied  when  we 
realize  that  dairy  cattle  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  supply  of  veal  and  beef  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  hides  for  leather  and  hair 
for  various  commercial  uses.  Such  an  elim- 
ination of  essentials  would  be  catastrophic, 
but  this  Is  even  more  far  reaching.  Dairy 
cattle  supply  an  extremely  Important  market 
for  the  byproducts — soybean,  linseed,  and 
cottonseed  meals,  as  well  as  other  crops  which 
are  important  Items  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
duction program  of  this  coimtry. 

It  Is  realized  that  at  certain  times  cotton- 
seed oil  Is  used  as  the  basis  for  oleomargarine, 
and  other  times  soybean  oil  or  Unseed  oil  or 
a  mixture  of  these  are  the  products  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  hydrogenated  fats  for 
oleomargarine.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  sources  for  the  raw  oils,  as  history  points 
out  that  copra  fat  and  the  oils  from  various 
nuts  may  serve  as  the  basic  ingredients  for 
vegetable  oleomargarine.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  sources  of  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  and  avail- 
ability— that  la,  economic  rather  than  nu- 
tritional factors  are  considered. 

From  newspaper  comments.  It  is  evident 
that  certain  phases  of  agriculture  having 
been  misled  Into  thinking  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  10-cent  tax  on  oleomargarine 
would  greatly  improve  the  market  for  the  oils 
from  the  seeds  of  certain  crops.  This  has 
been  especially  true  in  the  case  of  soybeans. 
It  shovad  be  pointed  out  clearly  that  If  a 
large  portion  of  the  market  for  the  means  of 
these  seeds  was  destroyed  by  the  elimination 
of  25  or  30  percent  of  our  dairy  cattle,  the 
growers  of  these  crops  would  be  in  a  dilemma. 
On  might  go  further  and  state  that  soybeans 
and  other  fat-producing  seed  crops  are  soil- 
depleting  crops,  and  consequently,  to  main- 
tain fertility  and  productivity  of  our  soils, 
certain  chemical  elements — especially  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  potassium — must  be  re- 
turned to  the  soil.  Experience  has  proved 
that  feeding  these  seed  meals  to  dairy  cattle 
and  returning  the  manure  to  the  land  is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  economical  methods  for 
maintaining  soil  fertility  but  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory.  Consequently,  the 
elimination  of  25  dt  30  percent  of  the  dairy- 
cattle  population  of  this  country  because  of 
the  destruction  of  the  market  for  butter 
would  undoubtedly  raise  a  grave  question 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility 
of  the  land,  which  Is  basic  to  the  supply  of 
human  food  for  the  population  of  this 
country  and  otir  lend-lease  neighbors. 

It  might  be  well  to  interject  here  the 
thought  that  there  may  be  a  change  in  our 
scheme  of  tariffs  In  order  to  carry  out  a 
good-neighbCH'  policy,  and  whereas  we  may 
now  think  that  the  source  of  materials  for 
olecnnargarlne  will  always  come  from  crops 
grown  within  the  United  States,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  few  changes  in 
tariffs  may  eliminate  a  large  part  of  the  mar- 
ket for  cottonseed  oil,  Unseed  oil.  and  soybean 
oil  produced  in  this  country,  and  open  the 
door  for  vegetable  and  nut  oUs  produced  by 
our  neighbor  countries,  especlaUy  tropical 
and  semitroplcal  areas. 

On  October  13.  1943.  In  speaking  before  the 
Minnesota  Creamery  Operators  and  Managers 
Association  in  St.  Paul.  Dr.  T.  G  Stitts.  Chief 
of  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Branch  of  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Butter  is  one  of  the  -noet  talked-of  things 
in  the  country  today.  It  affects  more  people 
more  intimately  than  almost  any  other  war  or 
civilian  commodity.  That's  why  butter  pro- 
duction In  Minnesota  makes  not  only  the 
St.  Paul  and  New  York  papers,  but  ttie  Mos- 
cow papers  as  well." 
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Prom  this  statement.  It  seens  clear  that 
the  Food  Distribution  Admlnlst  ation  realizes 
the  importance  of  butter,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  nutritional  value,  but  also 
because  of  Its  morale-buildlni;  importance. 
The  results  of  a  W.  P.  B.  co:i8umer  study 
showed  butter  as  the  article  most  sorely 
missed  by  consumers  among  the  rationed 
commodities. 

Any  legislation  which  would  let  down  the 
bars  for  the  destruction  of  the  market  for  this 
Important  commodity  and  thus  discourage  its 
production,  would  be  sabotag;  to  the  war 
effort  and  to  the  agricultural  Industry  of  this 
country.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  look  back 
to  a  few  months  ago  when  sonie  camps  were 
unable  to  supply  the  soldiers  stationed  there 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  butter,  in  order 
to  get  a  slight  appreciation  of  dojected  morale 
caused  by  a  lack  of  butter. 

Great  demands  are  being  placed  on  the 
dairy  industry  for  dairy  produce  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  armed  forces,  allies,  and 
civilian  consumers.  It  Is  only  necessary  to 
compare  butter  production  for  1943  with  but- 
ter production  for  1942  and  the  production  so 
far  in  1944  to  that  of  1943  to  realize  that 
there  Is  a  gradual  decrease  In  the  supply  of 
this  commodity.  Any  legislation  which  would 
In  the  slightest  degree  give  'sutterfat  pro- 
ducers the  thouijht  that  butter  was  to  be 
faced  with  the  unfair  competition  of  a  sub- 
stitute product,  would  undoubtedly  have  a 
demoralizing  effect  which  would  result  in  an 
Immediate  decrease  in  the  procuctlon  of  mUk 
and  butterfat. 

The  American  Butter  Institute  protests  leg- 
islation which  would  remove  the  10-cent  tax 
on  yellow-colored  oleomargai  ine  and  thus 
open  the  gateway  for  the  fraudulent  market- 
ing of  a  substitute  product  -is  butter,  and 
protests  the  consideration  of  legislation  which 
would  have  a  discouraging  and  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  dairy  farmers  of  these  United 
States,  the  result  of  which  could  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  basic  food  commodities  which  are 
greatly  needed,  and  especlaUy  during  the  war 
emergency. 

The  effort  of  the  American  Butter  Institute 
Is  not  directed  toward  elimlnai  ing  or  hinder- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomarga- 
rine, but  rather  we  are  In  agret  ment  with  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  officials  of  some  of  the 
oleomargarine  manufacturers  that  the  prod- 
uct— oleomargarine — should  b<!  sold  for  what 
it  Is  and  on  Its  own  merits,  and  not  in  sem- 
blance of  butter. 

Senator  Ellendi*.  Dr.  Ruehe,  will  you  tell 
the  committee  how  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  removal  of  the  tax  will  tend  to 
promote  fraud? 

Dr.  RtJEHE.  For  the  simple  reason  that  at 
the  present  time  you  have  this  10-cent  tax 
control,  which  makes  It  hurt  when  they  dis- 
obey, and  there  is  less  tendency  for  it. 

Senator  Elleot)DI.  Well,  could  you  not 
make  it  more  effective  by  penalizing  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  wholesaler  or  a  retailer  for  sell- 
ing a  product  that  Is  not  what  It  Is  repre- 
sented to  be? 

Dr.  RtTEHE.  WeU.  It  Is  a  llttl<>  harder,  unless 
you  have  a  definite  tax,  to  follow  through  aU 
the  channels  of  trade.  I  think. 

Senator  Euxndeb.  WeU,  I  wiis  In  hopes  that 
some  way  could  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
element  of  fraud  could  be  elin.lnated.  because 
that  seems  to  be  the  only  contention,  or  one 
of  the  main  contentions. 

Dr.  RuKHE.  WeU,  history  s^ows  that  they 
were  not  able  to  do  it  with  the  2-cent  tax, 
were  not  able  to  control  It,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  at  the  present  time  they  are 
having  difficulty  In  controlling  It,  even  with 
the  10-cent  tax. 

Senator  Ellende*.  Well,  you  suggested  that 
a  reuUer  could  easUy  substllute  In  a  carton 
margarine  for  butter.  In  that  case,  do  you 
not  think  that  might  be  ellralnatcd  by  forc- 
ing the  margarine  manufaiiturers  to  pack 
their  product  in  a  certain  sl^aped  container? 


Dr.  RtrEH«.  No:  because,  take  the  kitchen 
of  a  j-estaurant.  the  consumer  never  sees  the 
container. 

Senator  Ellxkdex.  WeU,  could  we  not  force 
the  restaurant  man  to  have  a  sign  in  his 
restaurant  saying  that  the  product  served 
here  Is  margarine,  if  he  does  serve  that? 
Dr.  RnzHE.  Yes;  they  have  that  now. 
Senator  Ellender.  I  see.     In  other  words, 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  from  you.  if  you  have 
any  views  on  It,  is  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
could  write  Into  the  law  sucn  strong  provi- 
sions that  would  eliminate  the  fraud  element. 
Dr.  RuxHZ.  There   Is  nothing  that  hurts 
worse  than  to  pinch  a  person's  pocketbook 
one  way  or  another,  and  I  personally  have  no 
suggestion  as  to  a  simpler  manner  than  the 
tax. 

Senator  Ellendes.  You  think  It  Is  Justifi- 
able to  put  a  tax  on  a 

Dr.  Ruehe.  Because  the  coloring  does  noth- 
ing so  far  as  improving  the  nutritional 
quality — it  Is  purely  a  matter  of  disguise. 

Senator  Ellendes.  But  there  Is  evidence 
here  to  the  effect  that  you  color  butter  9 
months  out  of  the  year,  and  the  material 
used  to  color  butter  is  the  same  as  that 
used  to  color  margarine.  What  have  you  to 
say  about  that? 

Dr.  Ruehe.  That  varies  a  lot.  I  learned 
the  butter-making  trade.  Really  4  months 
of  the  year  we  have  to  add  some  color. 

Senator  Ellendeh,  There  is  evidence  to  that 
eff«!Ct. 

Dr.  RtTEHE.  It  depends  entirely  upon  your 
cows,  what  the  cows  are  getting.  Sometimes 
the  butter  is  too  yellow,  even  with  natural 
color. 

Senator  Eixendes.  What  difference  is  there, 
then.  In  that  process?  In  one  Instance  you 
make  it  legal  to  color  and  the  other  you  make 
it  iUegal. 

Dr.  Ruehe.  But  yellow  is  the  natural  color 
of  butter. 

Senator  Eliendee.  Now.  we  also  had  some 
evidence  here  this  momii\g  that  oleomar- 
garine that  is  made  entirely  from  soybean 
oil  has  a  yellow  color,  and  to  look  at  it.  It 
is  about  the  same  color,  to  me,  as  butter. 
Now.  If  the  color  can  be  obtained  from  a 
natural  product,  would  the  objection  be  as 
great,  aa  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as  It  Is 
now  to  using  this  artificial  color? 

Dr.  RtJEHE.  I  question  If  they  can  always 
get  the  same  intensity  of  color.    There  are  a 
number  of  technical  problems.     I  am  not  an 
authority  on  margarine,  but  I  have  worked 
with  fats,  and   in   the  natural  purification 
process  of  getting  these  oils  so  they  are  really, 
from  the  standpoint  of  fiavor,  acceptable  to 
the  public,  m  purifying  these  oils  they  do 
discolor  them  by  certain  filtration  processes. 
I  know  a  number  of  years  ago  our  own  ex- 
periment station  was  trying  to  develop  some 
cooking  oils  with  soybean  oil.    I  was  called 
In  to  pass  on  some  of  the  producU  cooked, 
one  of  which  was  doughnuts,  cooked  In  that 
eoybean  oil.    The  soybean  oil  was  oxidized 
with    trimethylene,    and     those     doughnuts 
tasted  like  they  had  been  fried  in  fish  oil. 
So  there  are  certain  purifying  processes  these 
oils  have  to  go  through  to  make  them  suit- 
able in  fiavor,  and  I  imagine  much  of  that 
color  is  teken  out.    In  other  words,  you  might 
have  a  soybean  oil  that  looked  yellow,  but 
whether    it   would   matoe    satisfactory    mar- 
garine is  a  question.     I  think  the  oleomar- 
garine people  make  the  statement  that  they 
have  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  fiavor  of 
margarine  if  an  appreciable  amount  of  soy- 
bean oU  is  used. 

Senator  Ellendes.  WeU.  of  course,  there 
has  been  considerable  progress  made  In  the 
manufacture  of  margarine  from  the  early 
eighties  up  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Rtn»*.  Because  they  have  hydro- 
genated it.    That  has  been  developed. 

Senator  Ellendei.  I  notice  In  your  statSr 
ment  that  one  of  your  many  objections  was 
that  margarine  was   mads  from  oils  that 


came  from  off  shore,  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

Dr.  RtTEHE.  It  might  open  the  door  for 
those  oUs  If  otir  tariff  system  was  changed. 
Senator  Ellendbi.  Would  you  have  a  differ- 
ent attitude  as  to  this  bill  If  It  was  written 
therein  that  the  tax  now  imposed  shaU  bs 
applied  only  as  to  those  margarines  that 
are  made  from  oils  that  are  imported  to 
this  country? 

Dr.  RtTERC.  I  would  be  opposed  to  it 
whether  that  was  in  it  or  not. 

Senator  Ellenoxs.  In  other  words,  wheth- 
er  

Dr.  Ruehe.  That  would  be  purely  a  tariff 
proposition  you  are  speaking  of. 

Senator  Ellendex.  Well,  what  I  had  In 
mind  was  this:  Here  you  have  a  product  that 
is  made  from  beans  and  nuts,  and  so  forth 
that  are  produced  in  this  country,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  there  would  be  any  objection, 
providing,  of  cotirse,  that  the  elements  of 
fraud  would  be  thoroughly  circumscribed 
BO  there  would  not  t>e  any  chance,  or  llttla 
chance,  of  fraud,  as  to  whether  or  not.  if 
margarine  Is  made  entirely  out  of  American 
products,  grown  in  this  ccimtry,  you  would 
object. 

Dr,  RxJEHZ.  I  would  stUl  object  to  having 
It  in. 

Senator  Ellendes.  Well,  your  objection  is 
based  a  good  deal  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point; is  it  not? 

Dr.  RtTEHE.  Both 

Senator  Ellinde«.  I  mean,  ycur  feeling  is 
that  if  margarine  is  permitted  to  be  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities,  that  It  might  In 
some  measiu'e  curtail  the  production  of 
butter? 

Dr.  RuEHC.  That  Is  right.  Then  again.  I  do 
not  know — no  exp>eriments  have  been  car- 
ried over  a  long  enough  time.  I  mean,  wa 
do  these  things  with  rats,  and  a  rat  3  or  i 
years  old  Is  an  old  man. 

Senator  Ellendes.  Well.  Dr.  Ruehe.  we  hsTs 
used  rats  to  determine  a  lot  cf  things  that 
have  been  very  helpful  to  the  human  race. 

Dr.  Ruehe.  Yes,  Indeed,  but  sometimes  it 
is  difficult  to  make  the  proper  transition  from 
the  life  of  the  rat  to  the  life  of  the  human. 
Senator  Ellendes.  We  had  a  very  eminent 
authority,  in  fact,  I  consider  him  so — it  took 
him  about  15  minutes  to  tell  us  about  all  the 
degrees  he  has,  and  the  work  he  has  done 
for  the  past  40  or  60  years — and  he  stated, 
as  I  recall  it,  that  since  vitamin  A  was  added 
to  oleomargarine  that  nutritionally  it  was 
Just  as  good  as  butter.  Of  course,  you  dif- 
fer with  that? 

Dr.  Ruehe.  Well,  I  would  question  that 
statement,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  evidence  that  has  proved  that  feeding 
fortified  oleomargarine  through  the  life  span 
of  a  human — not  a  rat,  but  a  himian — shows 
It  is  nutritionally  equivalent. 
Senator  Ellendes.  Of  course  he  countered 

that 

Dr.  Ruehe.  In  other  words,  the  rat  may 
have  lived,  but  a  lot  of  these  difficulties  do 
not  come  up  In  6  months  or  a  year.  We  do 
not  know.  There  Is  a  possibility  of  getting 
too  many  vitamins.     We  do  not  know  that. 

Senator  Ellendex.  WeU,  he  countered  that 
by   saying   that   many   human   beings   have 
lived  to  maturity  In  cases  where  very  little 
milk  or  butter  was  avaUable  to  them. 
Dr.  RtTEHE.  Yes. 

Senator  Ellendes.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Any  questions? 

Senator    AnuM.  Yes.    You    represent    the 
American  Butter  Institute,  Dr,  Ruehe? 
Dr.  RtTEHE.  Yea. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  Is  the  American  But- 
ter Institute? 

Dr.  RiTXMS.  It  Is  a  trade  association  of  about 

600  members. 

Senator  Aiken.  Butter  manufacturersT 

Dr.  Ruehe   Butter  manufacturers.    And  wa 

manufacture  about  a  third— the  membership 

manufacture  about  a  third  of  the  creamery 
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butter  tn  th«  Unlt«d  lUtaa,  and  introban- 

AU«  about  m  half— «  lltUt  ovtr  »  half. 
■MUMoff  AtftSM.  Swift  *  Co.  «r«  »  OMmbtrf 
Or.  Mvuu.  Tm. 

Dr.  BtnntB.  Armour. 

••nator  Axkbm.  WlUon  FacUng  Oo.f 

Dr.  XucMi.  Tm. 

■•aatar  aixim.  Doca  It  atrtka  you  aa  balng 
r,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Swift.  Armour, 
WUaon  ara  a  of  tba  !•  aiambara  of 
tba  OlaaaBkargarlna  Aaaoelation.  and  Mr.  Hop- 
Idas  appaara  bara  in  aupport  of  thia  biU  on 
behalf  of  Swift.  Armour,  and  Wllaon,  and 
Dr.  Ruaba  eomaa  hara  oppoalng  It  on  behalf 
of  tha  aama  paopla,  and  I  wondar  from  that 
irhlob  akia  Swift,  Armour,  and  Wllaon  ara  on. 

SawMor  iLuunwa  Mo;  I  would  not  aay 
that.  I  Imagine  that  a  lot  of  tne  mcmbera 
of  this  Mcoelatlon  dlatrlbute  oleomargarine. 

Dr.  BuBRB.  That  la  right. 

Senator  Ellbmoib.  Of  eouraa,  they  do,  and 
that  doea  not  maJu  them  for  or  againat  It. 
TiM  mere  fact  that  Swift.  Armour,  and  WU- 
80O  bandle  butter  and  oleomargarine.  I  do 
not  believe  neceaaarlly  indlcatea  that  they 
are  for  or  againat  It.  And  I  would  venture 
toaay  that  probably  90  percent  of  the  mem- 
berahlp  of  your  aaaoelation  bandle  both 
butter  and  margarine. 

Dr.   RUBHZ.  No. 

Senator  Kllknobb.  Well,  what  la  the  per- 
centage? 

Dr.  BuBBB.  I  do  not  auppoee  orer  10  per- 
•ant. 

Senator  Axxzir.  Well,  with  two  or  three  es- 
eeptlona.  are  not  Swift  and  Armour  the 
largeat  manufacturers  of  butter  In  thla  cotin- 

try? 

Dr.  RuBHB.  Yes;  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions. 

Senator  AncBW.  Are  they  not  also  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine? 

Dr.  RxjXHX.  I  cannot  speak  for  them.  Sen- 
ator Aiken,  but  I  think  you  would  find  that 
their  policy  would  be  that  they  want  to  sell 
oleomargarine  on  Ita  own  merlta. 

Senator  Ajkxn.  In  thla  partlciilar  case, 
their  policy  la  hands  off.  It  strikes  me  aa 
being  peculiar  that  Dr.  Ruehe  Is  here  testi- 
fying on  behalf  of  the  same  people  who  were 
•gataat  It  yaaterday. 

StTiati?T  Sllbnocx.  Some  corporations  find 
It  very  convenient  to  be  on  both  sldea  of  a 
question,  many  tlmea.  Thank  you  very 
wuch.  Dr.  Ruehe. 


Oleo 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OV   mCHICAH 

ZN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  F.  M.  Skiver,  representing 
Michigan  State  depcurtment  of  agricul- 
ture, appeared  against  oleo  and  other 
butter  substitutes  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  recently,  and  he 
submitted  the  following  testimony,  which 
should  convince  every  dairyman  In 
America  that  his  industry  is  being 
threatened  by  the  invasion  of  the  domes- 
tic market  by  inferior  so-called  substi- 
tutes. The  success  of  the  oleo  industry 
has  been  made  possible  by  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  comparative  food  value  of 
butter  and  its  substitutes.  I  suggest 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  read 
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mant  of  Agrtoulture,  wb 
ohargHd  with  enforoemet  I 
laws  pertaining  to  dairy  |  rodueta  and  othar 
fooda.  I  am  at  praaant  c  uaotor  of  tha  bu- 
reau of  dairying,  and  ha  a  for  tha  paat  16 
yeara  ba«n  engaged  In  entoreement  of  Fed- 
aral  and  State  laws  and  i  igulAtlona  govern- 
ing tba  production,  hanUlng,  and  aala  of 
dairy  produeu. 

The  Michigan  Departmmt  of  Agrlculttire 
la  definitely  opposed  to  loverlng  the  present 
Federal  tax  on  oleomargai  Ine  aa  proposed  by 
blU  8.  1744.  We  believe  Ibis  bill.  If  enacted 
Into  law.  would  permit  a  most  unhampered 
manufacture  and  sale  of  o  eomargarlne  made 
and  colored  In  Imitation  and  semblance  of 
yellow  butter. 

The  present  Federal  tax  3f  10  cents  a  pound 
on  oleomargarine,  colored  jrellow  tn  Imitation 
of  butter,  serves  the  very  [leflnlte  purpose  of 
preventing  fraud  through  representation  and 
aale  of  such  a  product  as  sutter. 

Recently,  oleomargarin< .  colored  In  Imita- 
tion of  yellow  butter,  hai  been  sold  at  re- 
tall  stores,  and  served  la  dining  rooms  In 
Michigan.  In  several  Instances  It  has  k>een 
sold  and  sezved  as  butt«r.  This  Is  a  mis- 
representation and  is  a  fraud  upon  the  con- 
sumer. This  yellow  oleoiaargarine  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  from  77  to  79  pel  cent  vegetable  oU, 
16.76  to  19  percent  wate '.  and  2.85  to  8.03 
percent  salt.  It  cental]  is  In  the  fat  7.7 
parts  per  mllUon  of  car  >tene  equivalent— 
4,000  units  of  vitamin  A   ier  pint. 

In  February  1944  the  n  anuXacturer  of  the 
above-mentioned  product  obtained  a  circuit 
court  order  restraining  thi ;  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture  from  Enforcing  our  stat- 
ute pertaining  to  the  said  of  oleomargarine. 
In  November  1943  complaj  nt  was  filed  by  the 
same  manufacturer  In  Pe  lend  district  court 
In  Detroit,  Mich.,  againat  iie  coUector  of  In- 
ternal revenue  to  restrain  him  from  collect- 
ing the  10-cent  tax  on  ye  low  oleomargarine. 

It  will  take  many  mon  Jaa  to  obtain  final 
decisions  In  these  cases  an  d  In  the  meantime 
this  yellow  oleomargarine  is  being  advertised 
and  offered  for  aale  as  so;  a  butter. 

Senator  Aixxn.  You  s«  y  that  la  aoya  oil 
margarine,  or  oleomargar  ne? 

Mr.  Skivkr.  Yea. 

Senator  Aikxn.  I  have  been  trying  for  2 
days  to  find  out  what  soya  butter  Is,  and  none 
of  the  previous  witnesses  seemed  to  know 
what  aoya  butter  might  l«. 

Mr.  SKivxa.  I  have  bear:!  of  It. 

Senator  Aikzn.  I  have  bad  several  people 
mention  it  to  me,  and  I  u  iderstand  that  haa 
upset  the  oleomargarine  people  somewhat 
In  Itself. 

Mr.  Skjvxb.  I  wotild  not  know. 

Senator  Aixxn.  I  have  >een  trying  to  find 
out  more  about  It,  and  yo  ii  are  the  first  wlt- 
naaa  who  has  told  us  anytl  ing  about  It  so  far. 

Mr.  SKivsa.  I  do  not  mow  just  how  to 
answer  your  question.  I  u^ve  a  copy  of  that 
label  here. 

Senator  Ancxir.  Do  you  think  It  Is  nude 
wholly  from  soya  oU? 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  That  is  thel  ■  claim. 

Senator  Aikxn.  The  latural  soya  oil, 
without  the  color  remove<  : 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  No;  the  col  n  Is  added. 

Senator  Aikxn.  The  col  or  Is  added? 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  Yes.  They  i  lalm  that  it  la  not 
oleomargarine. 

Senator  Aixxn.  Where  i  la  made  with  pure 
aoya  oU.  with  color  addedl 

Mr.  Sxrvxa.  They  claim  It  doea  not  ccnne 
under  the  definition  of  o  eomargarlne. 

Senator  Aikxn.  Well,  U  that  because  the 
soybean  was  not  grown  la  this  country  to 
any  extent  when  the  last  amendments  weie 
put  on  the  definition  of  ol  Eomargarlne? 


Mr.  •«▼».  I  do  not  know  )uat  what  thalr 
elalms  aa  to  exemption  from  the  oUomar* 
garlna  statutaa  are,  Senator. 

Senator  Auun.  But  thajr  havt  lUad  paptrt 
In  court? 

Mr.  SxxvBB.  That  Is  right, 

Sanator  Aissif,  Clainung  asamptlon  from 
the  tax? 

Mr.  Bkivbb.  Tea. 

Senator  Anuw,  Do  you  know  who  makat 
thla  soya  buttar.  so  called? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  Yea,  air.  It  la  made  In  Mlohi- 
gan. 

Sanator  Amnr.  Have  you  the  label? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  I  have  one  of  the  labela. 

Sanator  Anuw.  I  was  wondering  if  It  oould 
be  made  eaally  anywhere.  Could  aayona 
make  It  at  borne? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 
I  understand  It  la  made  from  refined  soy* 
bean  oil. 

Senator  Aixbn.  Is  it  a  small  company  that 
mskee  It? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  I  believe  that  tt  !•  ratbar  m 
comparatively  small  company. 

Senator  AxxxM.  Then  If  the  court  upholds 
their  contention,  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
and  rather  radical  situation  Injected  into  tha 
field  of  the  oleomargarine  and  butter  con- 
troversy.   I  would  think  so.  anyway. 

Mr.  Sktvzb.  If  both  the  Federal  and  Stata 
courts  uphold  their  contention. 

Senator  AnczN.  If  they  are  upheld,  what 
would  hinder,  instead  of  18  mantifacturers 
being  tn  the  market.  1.800.  or  18.000  small 
manufacturers  going  Into  the  business? 

Mr.  Sktvbb.  "niere  la  nothing  to  hinder 
them. 

Senator  Aixxn.  Tou  have  the  advertise- 
ment here? 

Mr.  SxrvxB.  Yes,  I  have  it,  to  read  Into  the 
record. 

Senator  Aikxn.  I  am  interested,  because  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  for  2  days  what 
this  soya  butter  situation  might  be. 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  I  prefer  not  to  submit  this  for 
the  record,  as  we  have  to  have  It  for  our  case 
In  the  State  court. 

Senator  Aikxn.  Then  we  will  not  take  It. 

Mr.  Sktvzx.  However,  I  am  glad  to  show  you 
that,  and  here  Ls  the  advertising. 

Senator  AncxN.  This  label  reads : 

"Butler's  soya  butter.  Patent  pending. 
Butler  Food  Products.  Cedar  Lake,  Mich. 
Contents:  1  pint.  Contains  hardened  soya 
oil,  vlm-llk,  salt,  carex,  and  flavoring,  not 
less  Uian  4,000  United  States  Pharmacopoeia 
imiu  of  vitamin  A." 

And  then  a  description: 

"Soya  butter  Is  a  100  percent  vegetable 
product  developed  in  our  laboratory.  It  la 
made  from  soya  oU  and  other  parte  of  tha 
soybean." 

What  other  parte  might  that  be,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  No;  I  do  not  know.  Senator. 
To  my  knowledge  It  would  be  very  amaU. 

Senator  Aixxn.  A  small  portion? 

Mr.  SKivxa.  It  would  be  a  very  small  per- 
centage, because  It  Is  77  percent  fat,  and 
up  to  10  percent  moisture,  and  3  percent  salt. 
It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  any 
other  part  of  the  soybean. 

Senator  Aikxn.  And  then  the  description 
on  the  label  goes  on  to  say: 

"Blended  Into  a  palatable  and  tasty  vege« 
table  spread.  May  be  used  freely  by  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  normal  weight.  Try 
Butler's  vegetable  shortening  made  of  whole 
soya  and  parts  of  meal.  The  dietary  trend  la 
toward  soya,  the  wonder  food.  Bnjoy  these 
benefits  by  using  Butler's  fooda  regularly." 

Is  this  product  finding  a  ready  sale?  Do 
you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  SxivxB.  It  Is  sold  m  many  Instances. 

Senator  AncxN.  How  does  the  price  com- 
pare with  common  oleomargarine? 

Mr.  Sxrvxa.  In  Michigan — I  am  reading 
from  this  ad.  Senator,  It  is  advertised  at  39 
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eanta  ratall.    In  Washington,  D.  0„  M  eaota 
tttall. 
Senator  Aixbn,  No  oalllng  on  It? 
Mr,  SKtvaB.  Mo  celling.    The  Michigan  ad 
rtada  "Mo  pu."    X  do  not  know  U  thara  !• 
gn  O.  F.  A.  oalllnf. 

Senator  BLLBwoaa.  Is  It  not  ttt  violation  of 
ths  law  to  label  that  "Butter"? 

Mr.  ■kitm.  Wa  faal  it  u,  Thay  have  a 
taMralnlnf  order  against  our  State  depart- 
ment of  agrtotilture,  and  tha  department  of 
intamal  revanua. 

•anator  IxxsNOfB.  Row  long  bu  that  baan 
prooaaaad? 

Mr.  ■«]▼»,  To  our  knowledge  ilnca,  ob, 
poaalblr  early  laat  winter.  How  they  ob- 
tained a  reatralntng  order  agitlnst  the  de- 
partment of  Internal  revenue  In  November, 
and  againat  our  Michigan  Department  of 
AfErtculture  In  February. 

Senator  Ellknobb.  What  la  tba  color  of  that 
butter? 
Mr.  Skivcx.  Yellow. 

Senator  Ellxnoxb.  That  moat  be  made 
from  the  same  product  as  the  samples  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hopklna. 

Mr  Skivxx.  No;  X  do  not  thlak  so;  I  doubt 
It  very  seriously. 

Senator  Ellxnoxb.  Mr  Hopkins  testified,  as 
I  recall,  that  the  margarine,  cs  he  called  It, 
that  was  the  product  of  pure  soybean  oU,  was 
yellow. 

Mr.  Skivbb.  The  color  Is  added  to  thla  In 
the  form  of  carex.  That  Is  stated  on  the 
laoel  here.  Carex  Is  the  trade  name  for 
carotene,  and  our  laboratory  analysis  shows 
carotene  Is  In  It,  and  vitamin  A. 

Senator  Ellxndxb.  Well,  was  that  placed  In 
It  to  give  It  color,  or  add  tho  vltamlna,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Skive*.  For  both.  I  Imagine,  because 
there  are  only  4.000  units  of  v.tamlns  added. 
Senator  Ellendeb.  I  thought  carotene  was 
a  substance  to  add  vitamins,  and  not  color, 
Mr.  Skivxb.  I  believe  not.  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  that,  but  I  have  never  seen 
carex  that  was  not  colored  yellow. 

I  believe  I  was  referring  to  the  ad,  and  I 
was  quoting  this  advertisement: 

•Soya  butter.  No.  pts.  Pint  carton  36  cents. 
Save  on  butter." 

This  Is  quoted  from  an  advertisement  In 
the  Lansing  State  Journal  on  Thursday,  May 
18,  1944.  and  Thursday,  May  25,  1944. 

Ihla  yellow  oleomargarine  Is  one  of  the 
products  manufactured  and  sold  by  a  concern 
u-sing  several  large  6  feet  by  15  feet  outdoor 
billboards,  to  advertise  In  the  following 
words: 

•Visitors  welcome  to  plant.  The  magic 
food  of  perfect  vitamins.  ProducU  of  soy- 
beans. Replaces:  Meat,  milk,  cheese,  butter, 
coflee.  Home  of  Butler  food  prod.  Cedar 
Lake.' 

Senator  EuxNOxa.  Mr.  Skiver,  do  you  know 
vihether  or  not  those  people  who  manufac- 
ture this  soya  butter  escape  the  tax? 

Mr.  Skivxb.  They  are  not  paying  the  tax 
now,  due  to  the  restraining  order.  Senator. 

Senator  Elxxndib.  I  see.  Well,  has  any 
cflort  been  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  collect  taxes  prior  to  the  U- 
euance  of  the  Injimctlon  order? 

Mr.  Skivex.  I  would  not  know  definitely  as 
to  that.  I  presume  that  it  was,  which  was 
the  reason  for  the  restraining  order. 

Senator  Ellxndxb.  Is  thia  material  soft,  or 
must  you  heat  It  In  order  to  be  able  to  use 
It  as  a  spread? 

Mr.  Skivxb.  Oh.  It  spreads  just  like  butter. 
Senator  Ellxnoxb.  Well,  has  it  the  appear- 
ance of  butter? 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  Yes,  sir;  the  appearance,  the 
flavor,  the  odor,  and  the  color  and  the  taste. 
Senator  Ellxnoxb.  Do  they  use  any  milk 
fats  In  Its  manufacture? 

Mr.  Skivxb.  They  claim  not.  They  claim 
that  there  is  no  animal  ingredients  in  there. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  complaints  In  their  case 
against  our  Department,  and  asainst  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  is  that  the  man- 


ufaeturar  ia  a  mambar  of  tha  ievanth-day  Ad- 
trantuta,  and  that  aavaral  of  tha  people  in 
that  aact  are  vegetarians  and  do  not  want 
any  animal  produeta  In  their  food.  The  eom- 
plaint  li  that  to  prohibit  the  manufaotura 
of  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Oonatltu- 
tlon  permitting  religious  freedom. 

■atutor  ■txBMBBB.  Is  this  the  only  company 
that  manufacturee  that  product,  to  yottf 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Skivib.  To  my  knowledge  It  U,  Sena- 
tor. 

Senator  lixnrBKB.  What  la  the  capacity,  do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Skivbb.  Mo;  X  do  not  know  what  the 
capacity  Is.  I  would  aay  It  la  rather  large. 
Our  Inspectors  went  In  there  some  time  back 
and  were  refused  aamples  of  the  IngredlenU 
going  into  the  product. 

Senator  Ellbndxb.  Well,  you  could  or  could 
not  detect  them  chemically   by   using   the 
product  Itself? 
Mr.  Skivxx.  We  can,  pretty  well. 
Senator  Ellxnoxb.  Have  you  made  an  anal- 
ysis of  It? 

Mr.  SxivzB.  Yes. 
Senator  Ellxnoxb.  Proceed. 
Mr.  Skivxb.  A  second  ad  used  on  those  bill- 
boards Is: 

"Por  goodness  sake — Butler's  products. 
Soybean  foods.  Replaces:  Meat,  milk,  but- 
ter, cheese,  coffee.  Cedar  Lake.  Mich.  On 
M46 — 18  m.  west  of  Alma." 

During  the  existence  of  these  restraining 
orders  against  the  Internal-revenue  collector 
and  against  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Agriculture,  this  yellow  oleomargarine  Is  be- 
ing manufactured,  advertised,  and  sold,  and 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
have  taken  no  action  to  control  the  product. 
On  Tuesday,  June  6,  1944.  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration were  In  my  office  In  Lansing 
and  we  discussed  this  problem.  At  that 
time  they  informed  me  that  they  had  previ- 
ously made  an  Investigation  of  this  product 
and  could  find  no  grounds  which  would  per- 
mit them  to  prosecute.  On  what  theory 
they  assumed  that  they  could  do  nothing 
to  protect  the  public  against  this  product, 
I  do  not  know,  although  they  Indicated  that 
they  would  be  powerless  unless  there  was 
Interstate  commerce  Involved.  However, 
since  coming  to  Washington,  I  have  been 
convinced  that  the  Interstate  commerce 
problem  could  not  be  the  deterrent,  because 
I  found  the  product  offered  for  sale  at  a 
store  located  at  1228  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Senator  Aikxn.  Well,  evidently  In  petition- 
ing the  court  for  an  injunction,  the  manu- 
facturers stated  that  the  product  was  sold 
Just  within  the  State.  I  am  just  assuming 
that. 

Mr.  Skivxb.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  be 
necessary.  Senator,  to  stipulate  that,  be- 
cause In  our  case  It  would  not  matter;  It  was 
sold  In  the  State,  anyway.  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  case,  as  I  understand,  they  must 
pay  the  tax,  whether  It  is  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  npt;  they  must  pay  If  It  Is  manu- 
'  factured.  Now  that  Is  my  understanding 
of  It.  I  did  not  notice  it  In  either  one  of  the 
bills. 

Senator  Ellendex.  We  will  not  go  Into  that. 
Mr.  Skivex.  I  was  unable  to  purchase  a 
sample  myself  because  It  was  necessary  to 
pay  six  points  (though  no  points  are  charged 
in  Michigan  for  It,  and  the  ad,  as  I  read  you 
a  while  ago,  says  no  points). 

This  leaves  control  entirely  to  State  laws 
and  the  Federal  Internal-revenue  tax.  which 
control  Is  now  temporarily  restrained  by 
court  order.  Since  the  Federal  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  cannot  control  this  yel- 
low oleomargarine,  repeal  of  the  Internal- 
revenue  tax  would  leave  entire  control  of 
the  product  to  Michigan  State  laws. 

In  our  enforcement  of  State  food  laws 
we  have  been  asked  to  cooperate  and  work 
with  Federal  authorities  for  enforcement  of 


Federal  lawa.  ordari.  and  regulatlona.  W« 
have  worked  wUh  the  Federal  Food  and  Druf 
Admlnlatratton,  the  War  Food  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration, 
the  XnUmal  Revenue  Department,  and  other 
Federal  afencies;  in  fact,  my  men  are  work- 
ing with  them  at  this  time. 

We  believe  it  U  neoeeeary  that  Federal 
laws  governing  fOoda  ahall  act  aa  aa  aid  to 
enforcement  of  State  Uwe  In  the  prevantton 
of  fratid  and  deception.  In  the  abaanea  of 
the  10-eent  tax  on  oleomargarine  colored  yel- 
low In  imlUtlon  of  butter,  all  oleomargarine 
would  be  colored  yellow  and  the  fraudulent 
practices  cited  aa  praaenUy  taking  place  In 
Michigan  would  Immediately  spread  to  all 
States  and  be  multiplied  thousands  of  tlmea. 
The  extent  of  thla  fraud  will  be  readily  rec- 
ognized from  the  fact  that  this  ImlUtlon 
product  is  offered  for  sale  In  pint  cartons 
weighing  only  13|^  ounces  at  the  exorbitant 
price  of  43  cenU  a  pint  In  Michigan  and 
60  cents  a  pint  in  Washington,  D.  C  and  the 
10  cents  Federal  tax  Is  not  being  paid. 

Such  fratids.  If  permitted  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  would  imme- 
diately be  apparent  In  the  sale  of  other  dairy 
produeta.  In  Michigan,  we  have  found  filled 
milk  being  advertised  as  mUk.  A  mixture  of 
cream  and  vegetable  oil  la  now  being  widely 
sold  for  use  as  whipping  cream  In  Michigan 
and  other  SUtes.  We  have  recently  found 
fraud  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice 
cream  containing  a  high  percentage  of  vege- 
table oil.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  this 
Ice  cream  Involved  violations  of  O.  P.  A.  and 
W.  P.  A.  orders. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  reiterate  that  from 
our  experience  and  observations,  we  are  sure 
that  the  most  practical  way  of  preventing 
wholesale  fraud  upon  the  consumer  Is 
through  the use  of  the  present  tax  on  oleo- 
margarine that  Is  colored  yeUow  In  ImlU- 
tlon of  butter. 

Senator  Aiken.  Can  you  say  why  this  eoya 
butter  should  cost  more  than  oleomargarine? 
Mr.  Skivxb.  No;  I  do  not  know. 
Senator  Aikxn.  Yet  It  Is  selling  for  almoat 
three  times  the  price  of  oleomargarine. 

Mr.  Sxivxa.  My  only  conclusion  is  there  la 
an  exorbitant  profit  in  the  manufacture  and 
handling  of  It.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
prices,  but  from  comparison  of  the  prices  cf 
this  product  with  the  price  of  oleomargarine. 
It  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  the  retail  price 
of  oleomargarine. 

Senator  Ellxnohi.  Well.  Mr.  Skiver,  do  yoti 
think  it  Is  possible  for  Congress  to  enact  suit- 
able legislation  so  as  to  prevent  the  fraud 
that  you  have  discussed  during  your  presen- 
Utlon  of  this  matter?  In  other  words,  what 
confuses  me  is  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  see  how.  by  the  payment  of  a  tax.  you  can 
prevent  fraud.  Certainly  the  manufacture  of 
It  Is  not  stopped,  and  In  order  that  the  prod- 
uct may  be  sold  as  margarine,  oleomargarine, 
or  whatever  other  label  you  want  to  put  on 
that,  whether  you  have  a  6-cent  tax  or  a 
10-cent  tax.  the  same  things  relating  to  what 
may  cause  fraud,  exist,  and  the  mere  Imposi- 
tion of  a  10-cents-per-pound  tax,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  practices  of  fraud.  Now,  as  I  Indicated 
this  morning  to  Mr.  Erlgham.  I  think  It  waa, 
who  was  a  witness  against  the  bill,  he  sUted 
that  In  his  State,  as  I  recall  It,  oleomargarine 
sold  for  25  cents  per  pound,  or  28  cents,  and 
butter  for  61  cents,  or  a  difference  of  26  cents. 
Now,  instead  of  making  the  difference  16 
cents  In  place  of  26  cents.  I  cannot  quite  get 
through  my  head  how  the  payment  of  a  tax 
will  circumvent  fraud.  And  If  you  have  any 
views  on  that,  I  should  like  to  have  them  la 
the  record. 

Mr.  sxivxR.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  In  the 
past  It  has  limited  the  mantifacture  and  aale 
of  It. 

Senator  Ellxnoxb.  I  do  not  doubt  that  la 
the  least. 

Mr.  Skivib.  To  the  extent  where  fraud  did 
not  occur,  whereas  thei>e  oiders  have  l/cen 
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placed  against  us  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department.  It  has  occurred. 

Senator  SixDnsB.  I  do  not  doubt  that  In 
the  least,  and  my  contention  Is  that  the  pur« 
pose  of  that  tax  Is  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
ture of  oleomargarine,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
so  highly  competitive  to  butter.  Am  I  not 
stating  It  right? 

Mr.  finvxB.  Well.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the 
fwiipciaa  ot  It. 

Senator  BixsMBa.  Well,  you  put  It  on  a 
broad  basis,  and  I  cannot  follow  you.    I  do 
to  say  that  you  are  "trying  to  put 
r."  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  SxiTsa.  No. 

Senator  Ellbtdsb.  What  I  should  Ilka  for 
any  witness  who  testifies  hereafter  to  do,  la 
to  tell  me  how  the  imposition  of  a  tax  wlU 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  fraud.  My  contention 
is  that  It  is  a  deterrent  to  the  manutactura 
of  it  in  qxiantltles  that  may  compete  head-on 
With  butter. 

Mr.  Sxim.  I  think  that  that  may  be  so. 
and  in  radtiag  these  experiences,  it  was  my 
wish  to  show  thst  fraud  was  not  prevalent 
until  this  product  was  manufactured  and 
colored  In  imtUUon  ot  butter.  It  Is  sold 
as  butter.  It  Is  served  In  hotel  dining  rooms 
as  butter. 

Senator  tLuamm.  Well,  now,  would  your 
on  thM  problem  be  in  anywia* 
If  wt  60«M  mact  a  taw  wberetn  no 
§m  MiffaniM  tbat  la  manti- 
from  prodtieta  that  arc 
rn  m  Ihia  ttMmtji  that  w,  totsUf  ffom 
Is  ttiM  •ottotrir.  and  iImmM 
I  k*  produeed  from  foretgn  ofto  llMS 
1  Mplft  And  than  I  wtll  ftata 
•MMM  Mif  1mm  vtMla  raaaoo 
I  M  M  t«  NMka  It  ear. 
UmM  »Imii  •  pswoa  iMift  margarttw  b« 
will  know  be  is  buyinf  margariDs.  in  other 
words,  dacreasa  the  poaalbtllty  of  frsud,  now 
what  would  be  your  slant  If  It  were  possible 
to  do  tbat? 

Mr.  Skxvb.  I  do  not  feel  qualified,  Senator, 
to  answer  all  that.  However,  I  will  say  that 
It  waa  the  faallnK  when  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drugs  Act  waa  passed  and  the  preeent  defi- 
nition of  oleomargarine  was  establlahed,  that 
that  would  serve  to  prevent  fraud,  which  It 
evidently  has  not  In  this  case. 

Sana  tor  Sllsmbb.  Well,  of  course.  I  can- 
aot  do  It  at  the  moment,  but  I  am  sure  I 
aoold  dte  you  many,  many  acts  that  have 
been  amended  from  year  to  year.  For  in- 
atanea,  in  the  sale  of  gasoline  in  my  State. 
I  waa  the  speaker  of  the  house  there  In  1933, 
azMl  prior  to  that  time  I  served  as  floor  leader, 
and  while  I  was  floor  leader  I  believe  that  we 
passed  in  my  State  one  of  the  first  laws  pro- 
viding for  a  tax  on  gasoline.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  know  the  number  of  amend- 
ments that  we  had  to  make  to  that  law  from 
year  to  year  In  order  to  stop  fraud.  In  order 
to  prevent  people  from  buying  gas  without 
^4}aying  the  tax  and  to  prevent  other  viola- 
tions. I  hsve  be^n  legislating  for  my  own 
State  and  the  country  at  large  now  for,  oh, 
almost  30  years,  and  I  believe  sincerely  that 
It  would  be  possible  to  draft  a  law  to  prevent 
fraud  and  make  the  penalties  so  strict  that 
they  would  act  as  a  deterrent  for  one  who 
would  attempt  to  sell  margarine  and  say  It  is 
butter.  I  understand,  of  course,  that  we 
might  get  some  chlselers  who  would  get  by, 
|ust  as  you  have  In  the  liquor  trade  today. 
We  have  a  lot  of  rules  and  regxilations  about 
that,  but  somehow  sonae  folks  make  pretty 
good  com  whisky  in  Kentucky  and  Georgia, 
maybe  In  Louisiana,  for  all  I  know,  and  those 
lawbreakers  simply  get  by  the  law.  And  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  also  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  criminal  statutes  on  the  books  today 
that  are  flagrantly  violated,  and  sometimes 
we  cannot  catch  the  culprits.  And  I  do  not 
pose  as  being  able  to  draft  a  law  that  will 
eatc^  aU  fraudulent  violators,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  draft  an  act 
that  would  substantially  and  materially  pre- 
ysnt  the  fraudulent  practlcaa  you  and  tha 


other  gentlemen   have 
and  I  believe  the  public 
tected  from  fraud 
penalties  than  by  the 
I   am   glad,   however, 
enough  to  state  that  th< 
was  to  curtail  the 
and  that  is  the  way  I 

Mr.  SKivn.  Well,  I  do 
Is  the  ptirpose  of  it, 
way  It  has  acted  In  our 
was  not  true  until  the 

Senator  EixxKiwa 
ther  you  desire  to  state? 

Mr.  SxTvia.  No;  I  do 
ator. 


Speech  of  Acceptance 
Tramaii,  of  Mistonr 


Iteen   talking  about, 
can  be  better  pro- 
through  the  Imposition  of 
inpositlon  of  a  tax. 
tliat  you  were  frank 
purpose  of  the  tax 
prodiActlon  of  margarine, 
feil  about  It. 

not  know  that  that 

Scbator.     That  Is  the 

I  ase,  that  at  least  It 

o  der  was  Issued. 

Haxje  you  anything  fur* 


no  t  believe  I  have,  Ben- 


of  Hon.  Harry  S. 
,  at  Lamar,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  O] '  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


Of  m  flDf  ATI  OF  Tu  VNTTID  ST  ATM 


Tuttdav,  Btpttmbir 
rriday,  iipti 


ikgiMtative  day  of 
tr  1),  1944 


Mr,  MATCH,  Mr,  President.  IsH  WMk 
It  waa  mv  prlvlUrgo  U  atUnd  ttad  nottfl' 
ettUm  eoremonloi  w  lich  wero  hold  »t 
L«mar,  Mo.,  at  whict  our  eoUaagtio  th« 
••Bstor  from  MUgoiirl  (Mr.  TrvmawI 
waa  notified  of  hl4  romlnatUm  for  tb« 
hifh  offlce  of  Vice  Pretldent  of  tha 
United  States. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  the  notification  cere- 
moQlet  were  held  in  «  hat  to  some  might 
•eem  to  be  a  imall  and  Insignificant 
country  town  in  the  i  reat  State  of  Mis- 
•ourl,  but  as  I  walket ,  around  the  town 
square  and  mlngledT  with  the  people 
from  tbat  section  of  Missouri  and  from 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma, [and  Kansas,  I  was 
appreciative  of  what  «emed  to  me  to  be 
a  more  or  less  signll  cant  fact.  I  may 
add  that  I  enjoyed  t  eing  in  that  com- 
munity because  it  is  he  kind  of  a  com- 
munity I  have  knowr  all  my  life.  As  I 
walked  around  there  and  watched  the 
people  I  thought  that  men  of  lesser  cali- 
ber might  have  chosen  a  larger  place, 
where  the  fanfare  would  have  been 
greater  and  the  great  white  light  of  pub- 
licity might  have  shsne  stronger;  and 
the  thought  also  cane  to  me  that  the 
greater  the  man  the  n  ore  does  he  appre- 
ciate the  simpler  an(  ,  to  me.  the  finer 
things  of  life.  I  thinli  it  is  a  rare  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice  Presidint  of  the  United 
States  that  he  chose  o  go  to  that  hum- 
ble city  and  there  i:  i  the  town  of  his 
birth  be  notified  of  the  signal  honor 
which  has  been  conf  ( rred  upon  him  by 
his  party.  I  think.  M  r.  President,  it  is  a 
mark  of  true  greatne  us,  and,  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundin  ;s  and  in  keeping 
with  the  greatness  o 
Senator  delivered  what  to  me  was  a 
great  and  signlficai  t  speech.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent,  Hr.  President,  that 
the  speech  he  deliver^  on  that  occasion 
be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  obi 
was  ordered  to  be  prated  in  the  Rscobd, 
M  foUowti 


Appendix   of   the 
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Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  notifica- 
tion committee,  and  fellow  citizens.  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  have  been  named  as  the 
Democratic  Party's  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  accept  with  humility  and  a 
prayer  for  guidance  that  I  may  perform  hon- 
orably and  well  whatever  tasks  are  laid  be- 
fore me. 

Upon  being  nominated  for  the  ofllce  of 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  my  first 
wish  was  to  express  my  appreciation  to  tha 
members  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

X  have  wanted  since  then  to  addresa  my 
fellow-Americans  everywhere,  regardless  of 
party,  so  that  I  might  offer  a  sUtement  con- 
cerlng  the  critical  times  that  He  ahead. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is  my  leader 
and  Commander  In  Chief.  In  the  past  X 
have  supported  the  policies  formulated  by 
him  to  protect  and  advance  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation.  I  will  continue  to  do  so  and 
will  continue  my  efforts  to  make  certain 
that  those  policies  are  carried  out  promptly 
and  efficiently  by  those  entrusted  with  theUr 
administration. 

We  have  long  been  engaged  In  a  deeperata 
•trtiggle  to  preserve  our  libertlea  and  to 
safeguard  the  American  way  of  Ufa.  Many 
of  our  brave  cltlaana  have  given  thalr  lives 
to  win  for  ui  the  eartalnty  of  victory,  now 
aaaurad.  All  of  tis  now  toll  and  Merifloa  to 
win  this  moflt  tarrlbla  of  all  wars,  Victory 
la  now  In  sight.  Our  aoitrafftous  w«ll  trained 
and  oomplatalv  aqtiippad  aoidiers  and  fatlori 
ara  basting  down  the  anamf  wtMrarer  IM 
•an  fes  found,  Thair  unaqnallad  ?alor  tmdar 
tha  graataat  laadaralilp  evar  glvan  a  flftotlnf 
ferae  gtiarantaaa  the  vietory, 

Tbe  taak  ot  the  Ciovsrnment  has  tiMn  t« 
provide  tbat  laadsrshlp,  as  well  aa  tha  fora- 
sight  which  win  anabla  victory  to  ba  won  aa 
soon  as  possible.  When  victory  Is  won,  Oofm 
•mment  must  provide  for  our  returning  vat- 
arans  and  our  war  workers  an  sssursnee  that 
their  sacrifices  were  not  In  vsln;  that  they 
will  return  to  a  country  worth  fighting  for; 
that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  good  living:  and  that  the  same  humane 
principles  and  policies  for  the  protection  ot 
the  average  man  and  woman  carried  out  un- 
der Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  past  13 
years  will  be  continued  under  his  leadership. 

Although  victory  may  be  close  at  hand.  It 
mxut  still  be  won.  Our  enemies  are  still  nu- 
merous and  well  equipped.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  ^.ghtlng  on  the  very  threshoM 
of  their  homes.  We  must  fight  in  every 
clUnate  and  on  every  terrain.  We  must  trans- 
port our  armed  forces  and  their  equipment—* 
and  maintain  them — thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores.  Otir  enemies  sre  fanatical  and 
desperate.  They  chant  hynms  of  bate  and 
utter  threats  that  before  they  succumb  they 
will  destroy  the  foundations  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, so  painfully  and  slowly  erected  by  the 
hard  work  of  generations  of  mankind. 

The  carrying  out  of  plans  already  made  to 
overwhelm  the  enemy  and  the  formulation 
of  new  policies  as  the  occasion  demands  re- 
quires the  coordination  of  all  our  resources 
and  all  of  oior  people.  The  skill  and  ability 
of  the  military,  of  business,  of  labor,  and  of 
agriculture  must  all  be  directed  with  Initia- 
tive, with  cotnvge.  with  foresight,  and  with 
experience,  Just  as  they  have  been  since  the 
emergency  actually  began.  We  know  from 
the  success  of  oxu  efforts  to  date  that  under 
the  continued  leadership  of  President  Roose- 
velt these  objectives  will  be  accomplished. 

Under  his  leadership  we  have  met  one  crisis 
after  another,  in  peace  and  war.  In  each 
of  these  crises  we  have  had  anxious  momenta 
when  we  faced  the  fearful  posslbUltles  of 
ziational  disaster.  No  one  can  ever  forget 
the  prayerful  moments  that  preceded  our 
successes  in  Africa,  In  Italy,  in  France,  and  in 
the  Pacific.  Those  successes  were  possible 
becaiue  our  fighting  men  had  what  they 
needed,  where  they  needed  It,  and  when  they 
needed  it.  Much  of  tbe  credit  for  this  must 
ba  given  to  tha  wise  declslona  of  tha  Praai- 
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dent.  None  but  the  most  uninformed  ques- 
tions the  fact  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  did 
make  those  vital  decisions  In  collaboration 
with  the  great  leaders  of  our  war  allies. 
Those  decisions  brought  about  the  greatest 
Buccesslon  of  victories  In  the  annals  of  war- 
fare. 

Tomorrow's  challenge  is  today's  problem. 
The  proven  leadership  of  our  successes  must 
continue.  The  fortunes  of  the  future  for 
which  our  boys  have  fought,  bled,  and  died, 
must  not  be  endangered  by  entrusting  them 
to  Inexperienced  hands.  There  is  no  suhntl- 
tute  for  experience,  which  can  bs  gained  only 
through  years  of  application  and  service. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  that  the  people  of 
my  own  home  State  of  Missouri,  may  be 
trusted  in  this  vital  hour,  to  choose  their 
President  from  a  standpoint  of  proven  ex- 
perience and  qualification.  They  will  not 
choose  for  President,  by  political  chance,  a 
man  who  lacks  experience. 

In  the  struggle  to  rid  the  world  of  enemies 
of  Democracy,  the  firing  of  the  last  shot  on 
the  battleneld  marks  but  a  beginning.  Mili- 
tary victcry  over  Oermany  is  but  a  step. 
Milltsry  victory  over  Japan,  though  It  may 
follow  with  all  possible  speed,  will  ba  but 
tha  completion  of  one  turn  in  a  long  rond. 

War  has  taught  us  that,  whathar  wa  Ilka 
ft  or  not,  wa  cannot  build  a  wall  of  Isola- 
tion aroittid  ths  United  gtatas.  Our  v«rry 
•xtststics  depends  upon  tha  attsbluiimsnt 
and  malntanatiea  of  a  sound  and  just  paaca 
ttiroughout  tha  world. 

If  ymi  ask  tha  historian  why  wa  fslUd  to 
toring  about  a  lasting  paaca  afur  World  War 
Ho,  1,  hs  will  answer,  "A  partisan  struggle 
for  political  power,"  Let  us  remember  the 
warning  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  stressed 
that  In  an  effort  to  maka  paaca  partisan 
politics  should  be  adloumad. 

"Partisan  politics"  he  isld,  "has  no  place  In 
the  subject  we  are  now  obliged  to  dlsc|iss  and 
decide."  His  wisdom  has  been  proved  by  tha 
test  of  time. 

We  have  another  historical  parallel  today. 
Make  no  mlstske  about  the  fact  that  once 
again  we  also  have  among  us  a  group  of 
isolationists  as  determined,  as  bitter,  and  as 
dangerous  as  the  band  who  set  themselves 
against  the  League  of  Nations  and  gave  to 
Wilson's  peace  In  1920.  a  stab  In  the  back. 

Much  work  has  been  performed  in  the 
task  of  building  for  peace.  The  peace  we 
seek  Is  partly  made.  While  the  main  task 
Is  yet  ahead  of  us,  world  peace  was  actually 
In  the  process  of  making  many  months,  even 
years  ago. 

The  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  preparing  the  grotmd  to  support 
this  peace  structure  when,  against  the  bitter 
critlclfim  and  dire  warnings  of  the  isolation- 
ists and  their  press,  Mr.  Roosevelt  first  pro- 
posed lend-lease. 

Th?s  peace  was  In  process  many  months 
ago  when  two  men  met  in  mld-Atlantlc  and 
drew  up  a  charter,  a  set  of  principles  for 
peace  that  have  been  cited  and  used  sub  guides 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
ever  since  they  were  first  set  forth. 

This  peace  was  l>eing  made  at  Casablanca, 
at  Moscow,  at  Quebec,  at  Cairo,  at  Teheran. 
It  was  being  made  last  week  In  our  own 
Nation's  Capital.  It  will  be  made  in  many 
other  places,  at  many  other  times.  It  is  a 
continuing  process,  already  years  under  way. 
still  years  in  prospect.  We  are,  In  our  effort 
to  make  this  peace,  very  definitely  In  mid- 
stream. 

And  this  peace  has  been  given  life  move- 
ment and  certainty  by  the  high  resolve  of 
the  men  who  are  making  It.  Neither  time 
nor  space  nor  the  personal  hazards  of  a 
world  at  war  have  been  allowed  to  Interrupt 
It. 

The  destruction  that  already  has  occurred 
and  that  which  is  reasonably  certain  to  occur 
before  the  war  finally  Is  won  will  make  this 
a  most  difficult  task.    The  people  of  the  earth 


will  have  to  rebuild  a  new  and  greater  pros- 
perity from  the  ashes  of  the  efforts  of  the 
many  generations  that  preceded  them.  The 
nations,  great  and  small,  must  adjxist  them- 
selves to  these  new  conditions,  and  must  find 
a  sane  and  sensible  means  of  living  together 
m  friendship  and  with  mutual  advantage. 
We  comprise  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
people  of  the  earth,  and  we  shall  have  to 
guide  the  way  with  wise  counsel  and  advice 
if  we  expect  to  play  our  full  part  in  estab- 
lishing a  good  and  an  enduring  peace. 

The  end  of  hostilities  may  come  suddenly. 
Decisions  that  will  determine  our  future  for 
years,  and  even  generations  to  come,  will  have 
to  be  made  quickly.  If  they  are  made  quickly 
and  wisely  by  those  who  have  had  years  of 
experience  and  the  fuUest  opportunities  to 
become  well  Informed  with  respect  to  our 
national  and  international  problems,  we  can 
have  confidence  that  the  next  generation  will 
not  have  to  spill  lu  blood  to  rectify  our  mU- 
takes  and  failures. 

It  takes  time  for  anyone  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  a  new  job.  This  is  psrtlcularly  true 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the 
moat  difficult  and  complex  job  In  the  world. 
£v*n  In  peacetime  it  Is  well  rrcogoiiad  that 
It  takes  a  new  Prenldent  at  least  a  year  to 
learn  the  fundsmentals  of  his  job.  We  cannot 
expect  any  man  wholly  Inexperienced  In  na- 
tional and  internstional  affairs  to  readily 
learn  the  views,  the  objectives,  and  tbe  inner 
tbcughta  of  such  divergent  peraonalltlea  aa 
thoae  dominant  leaders  wh«i  have  guided  the 
deatlnleaef  ouroouracaousNitiet,  There  will 
be  no  time  to  learn,  and  miatakai  once  mede 
cannot  be  unmade.  Our  Fraaldent  baa 
worked  with  these  men  during  these  trying 
years.  He  talks  their  language— the  language 
of  nations,  He  knows  the  reaaooa  which  gov- 
ern their  decisions,  Just  aa  be  raepecta  them 
and  their  opinions,  so  do  they  respect  bim. 
At  no  time  in  cur  history  has  a  Prealdent  pos- 
sessed such  knowledge  of  foreign  leaders  and 
their  problems.  None  baa  ever  so  compleMly 
won  their  confidence  and  admiration. 

Winning  the  war  and  concluding  the  peace 
are  only  part  of  the  task  facing  us  during 
the  next  4  years.  We  must  also  reeatabiub 
our  own  domestic  economy. 

To  win  the  war  we  have  shifted  millions 
of  workers  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  their  old  homes;  we  have  built  thou- 
sands of  fine  new  factories  and  equipped  them 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  the  best  machine 
tools:  we  have  Increased  enormously  oiu: 
facilities  for  manufacturing  basic  commodi- 
ties; we  have  evolved  new  processes  for  shap- 
ing materials  and  new  uses  for  those 
materials. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  our  pre-war  status, 
for  it  is  Impossible  to  reshuffle  our  people  in- 
to the  old  pattern.  Nor  can  we  throw  into 
junk  heaps  »20.000,000,000  worth  of  new 
plants  and  equipment.  Only  by  using  them 
can  we  hope  to  provide  good  jobs  for  our 
brave  fighting  men  when  they  return,  and 
for  our  splendid  war  workers.  With  those 
plants  we  shall  make  more  and  better  goods. 
We  shall  combine  full  employment  with  an 
even  higher  standard  of  living.  By  utilizing 
new  methods  and  products  discovered  during 
the  war,  and  by  encouraging  further  research 
and  Invention,  we  shall  insure  the  position 
of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  of  world 
progress. 

The  achievement  of  the  goals  the  admin- 
istration has  set  for  the  post-war  Nation  will 
not  be  easy.  Already  some  selfish  interests 
are  complaining.  If  they  can,  they  will  pre- 
vent new  independent  enterprises  from  ac- 
quiring these  plants — from  hiring  workmen 
and  from  putting  into  civilian  production  a 
fiood  of  consumer  goods  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

We  must  not  accept  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  during  the  1920's  kept  Muscle  Shoals 
and  other  World  War  No.  1  planU  idle. 

The  administration  proposes  to  see  to  It 
that  these  plants  are  sold  or  leased  on  fair 


terms  to  those  who  will  use  them  to  manu- 
facture consumer  goods,  and  to  create  em- 
ployment for  our  fighting  men  and  our  men 
and  women  war  workers. 

If  we  devote  the  same  Ingenuity  to  pro- 
duction for  peace  In  America  that  we  have 
given  to  the  making  of  engines  of  destruc- 
tion in  this  war,  our  future  will  be  sec'ore. 
But  to  do  this  will  require  energy  and  cour- 
age. The  forces  of  reaotlon,  and  the  selfish- 
ness of  those  who  always  fear  any  kind  of 
change,  will  have  to  be  overcome.  We  can- 
not go  back,  as  we  tried  to  do  in  1920.  We 
cannot  stand  still.    We  mu5t  go  forward. 

On  all  of  these  great  Issues  we  know  that 
President  Roosevelt  will  take  a  progreaalva 
and  courageous  position,  because  hla  paat 
record  of  able  and  forthright  action  apeaka 
for  Itself. 

As  early  as  October  6,  1937,  when  few  of 
U3  dreamed  that  war  was  approaching. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  at  Chicago, 
warned  that  the  peace  and  freedom  of  90 
percent  of  the  world's  people  were  being 
jenpsrdlzed  by  the  remaining  10  percent. 
who  were  threatening  a  break  down  of  all  in- 
ternational law  and  order.  You  need  not  be 
reminded  that  he  was  then  called  an  alarm- 
ist and  a  warmonger  by  the  isolationlsU 
and  their  preaa— the  aame  group  that  now 
serke  to  block  every  advance  be  makes  for 
the  welfare  of  the  aoitntry, 

Daaplte  atrong  oppoattlon  'be  pmlni 
ttirottgh  tbe  natumal  defenee  profram,  ■• 
staerad  a  course  toward  preparednsM. 
Through  hie  eSorte  we  obtained  Seteetlve 
■ervlee  that  enabled  ua  to  train  •  great  army 
and  to  discover  and  supply  its  n»ed«,  Count* 
leas  thouaande  of  Uvea  were  saved  bjr  thU  one 
prophetle  act.  Be  advocated  leMl-leaae 
which  enabled  the  Srltlsb  and  otbare  to  let 
contracte  tbat  gave  ue  a  full  year's  aUrt  on 
war  production.  He  declared  a  national 
emergency  that  enabled  our  own  defenee  pro- 
gram to  make  progresa  beyond  anything  ever 
before  achieved  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
I  need  not  recall  to  you  the  vitriolic  violence 
of  the  opposition  to  these  messurea— nor  tbe 
Identity  of  those  who  oppoeed  them. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  set  production  goals  that 
were  ridiculed  as  fsntaatlc  and  misleading. 
For  example,  his  request  in  June  1910  for  60.- 
000  planes.  But  tmder  his  leadership  those 
goals  were  atUlned  and  even  surparsed.  In- 
dustry, labor  and  agriculture  were  coordi- 
nated and  did  cooperate  to  produce  thte 
Inspired  achievement. 

Without  this  kind  of  leadership  and  prepa- 
ration what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  ctir 
Nation?  Who  can  tell  how  many  more  yeara 
would  have  been  required  to  win  tbe  war, 
and  at  what  greater  cost  In  lives? 

On  this  greatest  of  aU  Issues,  the  defense 
of  the  country.  President  Roosevelt  was  yeara 
ahead  of  his  time.  Just  as  he  was  years  ahead 
of  his  time  when  he  fought  for  freedom  irom 
want  and  forced  through  protective  legU- 
latlon  for  latxjr,  social  sectirity  for  the  agsd, 
work  relief  for  the  unemployed,  and  a  farm 
program  which  saved  the  farmers.  Just  as  he 
battled  to  protect  the  savings  of  small  de- 
positors, and  for  security  regulations  to  pre- 
vent a  repetition  of  the  Unanclal  excesses  of 
the  twenties  that  brought  on  tbe  depression. 
You  remember  the  battles  he  fought  to 
accomplish  all  this,  and  you  know  the  sources 
of  his  opposition.  His  opponents  are  still 
the  same.  But  which  of  these  great  pro- 
grams are  they  now  willing  to  tell  you  they 
propose  to  destroy?  Those  programs  have 
stood  the  acid  test  of  the  years,  and  the 
President's  opponents  dare  not  openly  at- 
tack them. 

Ask  yourselves  whether  you  dare  to  en- 
trtist  the  further  development  and  growth 
of  these  great  social  relorms  to  those  who 
not  only  were  without  the  ability  to  de- 
velop these  programs  but  who  even  lacked 
the  foresight  and  courage  to  support  them. 
Ask  yotirselves  whether  you  dare  to  en- 
trust the  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  tbe 
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vorld  to  those  who  «r«  not  funlllwr  with 
WotUl  aSalTB. 

1k»  weirare  of  this  Nation  and  Its  futiire. 
M  well  as  the  peace  ot  the  whole  world  de- 
paads  upon  jour  decision  on  November  7. 

Tou  can't  afford  to  take  a  chance.  Tou 
•bould  endorse  tried  and  experienced  lead- 
•rship— you  iihould  reelect  Franklin  D.  Boose- 
wlt  president  of  the  United  SUtes. 


RecUmation  Looks  to  Arisoiui't  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AitizoirA 
Vi  THE  HOCSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3t.  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  will  In- 
clude a  statement  by  Commissioner 
Barry  M.  Ba&hore.  of  the  Bureau  Qf 
Reclamation,  before  a  Senate  committee 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  July  31, 1944.  Under 
the  above  caption  Commissioner  Bashore 
Indicated  the  preat  work  which  had  been 
done  for  Arizona  through  reclamation 
and  pointed  out  some  future  prospects 
of  still  greater  work  which  should  logi- 
cally follow  the  war.  No  portion  of  our 
country  is  more  blessed  by  nature  than 
Is  Arizona.  No  State  presents  a  greater 
ehaUenffe  to  the  hydraulic  engineer  and 
to  the  scientific  man  than  does  Arizona. 
Her  rich  river  valley,  under  a  subtropical 
sun  and  rich  in  soil,  capable  of  producing 
abundantly  throughout  the  entire  year, 
offers  the  greatest  return  to  reclamation. 
Her  rivers,  flowing  through  mile-deep 
canyons,  cfler  great  opportunity  for 
power  development,  and  all  these  being 
adjacent  to  proven  mineral  deposits  lay 
the  foundation  for  expanding  industry. 
These  facts  are  summarized  in  Commis- 
sioner Bashore's  statement,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  your  committee.  I  shall 
first  present  a  summary  of  what  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  done  in  Arlaona. 
What  It  U  doing  today,  and  what  It  is  plan- 
ning as  a  eontnbuiion  to  the  permanent  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  State  through  the  full 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  lower  Colorado  which 
may  be  allocated  for  Irrigation  and  power 
production  In  Arizona.  Members  of  my  staff 
wlU  glTe  you  detailed  discussion  on  the  sev- 
oral  phases  of  our  goals  for  your  State. 

There  ts  more  than  an  alphabetical  rea- 
■ou  for  placing  Arlauna  first  In  the  roster 
Of  Reclamation-served  States.  Here  are  lo- 
cated two  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful 
projects  under  our  jurisdiction.  The  first  Is 
the  Salt  River  project  near  Phoenix,  with 
S18.600  acres  directly  dependent  on  the  sys- 
tem and  94  600  acres  receiving  supplemental 
MTVlot.  and  of  eqtial  slg nlflcance  Is  the  Tuma 
projoct  te  southwestern  Arizona,  where  5S,C00 
acrea  are  tinder  Irrigation. 

Arlaoaa  shares  physically  and  financially 
In  the  operations  of  Boulder  Dam,  which  baa 
the  largest  power  inatallatloa  in  the  world. 
Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado  is  an  Important 
•ource  of  power  supply  for  Arlsona.  Im- 
perial Dam  of  the  Ail-American  Canal  sy«- 
tern  diverts  water  for  irrigation  In  Arlaona 
•e  well  as  California. 

Imperial  Dam  ts  diverting  water  for  one 
Of  the  moM  OQBstructlve  programs  the  Bu- 
V*>u  of  Bwlamauuu  baa  undertaken.    On 
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ever,  were  put  under  cultivation  until  more 
land  was  reclaimed  than  could  be  irrigated 
by  the  meager  water  supplies  available  for 
direct  diversion  from  streams.  The  storage 
of  water  during  flood  seasons  for  later  vise 
had  not  been  developed. 

You  know  the  sequel.  Drought  came  In 
1888  and  1904,  and  with  it  anxious  requests 
for  some  means  of  rescuing  cultivated  acrea. 
The  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  meant  salvation 
for  this  land.  Under  this  act  the  pioneer* 
and  their  successors  laid  the  foundation  o£ 
a  great  SUte  in  the  desert.  Tlie  Salt  River 
project  was  authorized  for  construction  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  March  12, 
1903.  Not  only  was  Salt  River  one  of  the  first 
irrigation  projects  to  be  started  under  the 
Reclamation  Act,  but  here  the  first  power 
plant  was  constructed  and  operated  In  1900 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at  Roosevelt 
Dam,  which  was  completed  In  1911. 

The  occasion  for  building  this  first  power 
plant  was  to  provide  power  needed  in  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works.  This  plant 
demonstrated  the  economic  double  use  of 
water  stored  for  irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ment and  was  the  forerurmer  of  the  more 
than  30  plants  which  make  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  the  largest  single  operator,  pub- 
lic or  private,  of  power  plants  in  the  country 
with  an  Installed  capacity  of  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  million  kilowatts.  Great 
hydroelectric  plants  help  serve  the  multiple- 
purpose  plans  of  Reclamation — bringing 
power  for  pumping  irrigation  water,  power  for 
farm  homes,  and  large  blocks  of  energy  for 
Industries  vital  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Salt  River  project  has  proved  its  worth 
many  times.  Last  year  the  crop  value  per 
acre  was  $157.  Compare  this  with  the  crop 
report  of  30  years  ago  when  the  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  was  $23.14.  There  are  12 
towns  within  this  project  area.  Phoenix,  the 
largest,  has  a  population  now  of  over  120.000; 
the  population  In  1906 — the  year  Roosevelt 
Dam  was  begim— was  B.OOO.  The  great 
growth  of  your  capital  city  has  been  made 
possible  in  a  large  measure  by  the  irrigation 
development  on  the  Salt  River  project. 

The  Yuma  project,  located  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Y\ima  Cotmty.  Ariz.,  and  the 
southeastern  part  of  Imperial  County,  Califs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  had  an 
average  crop  value  last  year  of  f  172. 

Water  for  Irrigation  in  the  Arizona  section 
of  the  project  is  diverted  from  the  Colorado 
River  into  the  All-American  Canal  at  Impe- 
rial Dam,  and  Lb  delivered  to  the  project  at 
Siphon  Drop,  15  miles  south  of  Imperial  Dam. 
The  remainder  of  the  irrigation  water  used 
on  the  California  portion  of  the  Yuma  project 
is  diverted  from  the  Colorado  River  at  Laguna 
Dam  and  delivered  to  the  project  through 
the  California  main  canal. 

Like  the  Salt  River  project.  Yuma  Is  famoua 
for  its  high-quality  vegetables,  cantaloupe, 
and  grapefruit.  The  Yuma  project  also  fur« 
xUahes  valuable  forage  and  pasture  for  cattle 
and  sheep  which  are  brought  to  the  project 
lands  for  feeding,  particularly  during  the 
winter  months  when  such  feed  la  not  avail- 
able on  the  ranges. 

Yuma  is  noted  for  Ita  production  of  alfalfa 
seed,  both  because  of  the  large  per-acre  yielda 
and  the  viability  of  the  seed  produced. 

Arizona  shares  with  Nevada  the  honor  of 
having  the  highest  dam  In  the  world  and  tba 
largest  power  plant.  By  taming  the  Colorado 
River,  Boulder  Dam  serves  the  multiple-pur- 
pose plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— 
a  plan  which  includes  fiood  control,  power. 
navigation,  Irrigation,  and  municipal  water 
aupplies. 

While  the  bulk  of  power  from  Boulder  Dam 
goes  to  Xioa  Aogslaa  and  nearby  cltlea  In 
aoutbarn  Calllorula,  Arlaona  la  vitally  InUr- 
ested  in  this  gigantic  structure.  The  poten« 
tlalltlea  of  Buulder  Dam  in  relation  to  irrl* 
gatlon  have  not  been  fully  reallaed,  but  fu- 
ture generations  in  Arlaona  will  be  served  tif 
the  giant  which  now  rulaa  the  Colorado  and 
foroaa  it  to  do  bis  bidding. 
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Not  only  will  Arizona  benefit  from  recla- 
mation expansion  through  new  homes,  power 
for  industries  and  agricultural  increases,  but 
she  is  making  financial  gains  through  the 
development  of  power.  Under  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Adjustment  Act  of  July  19, 
1940.  Arizona  receives  annually  $300,000  of 
Z:..u:der  Dam  revenues  and  also  shares  in  the 
Colorado  River  development  fund,  which 
Is  set  up  for  irrigation  and  power  Investiga- 
tions and  construction. 

Prom  PEU-ker  Dam.  downstream  between 
Arizona  and  California.  Colorado  River  water 
released  from  Boulder  Dam  Is  pumped  into 
the  aqueduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Dis- 
trict of  Southern  California  to  provide  a  sup- 
plemental supply  of  domestic  and  industrial 
water  for  Los  Angeles  and  12  nearby  cities. 

One  of  the  several  functions  performed  by 
Parker  Dam  is  its  assistance  to  irrigation  by 
reregulatlng  the  river  discharge  from  Boulder 
Dam,  thereby  assuring  a  reliable  supply  of 
water  for  diversion  at  Imperial  Dam,  153  miles 
below,  for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  lower 
Arizona,  as  well  as  in  California. 

Parker  Dam  was  constructed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  with  funds  advanced  by  the 
metropolitan  water  district  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, an  incorporated  union  of  13  coastal 
cities  around  and  including  Los  Angeles. 
The  power  plant  at  the  dam  is  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  electric 
output  is  distributed  largely  In  Arizona  for 
Industrial  operations. 

It  goes  to  Phoenix.  Tucson,  and  Yuma;  the 
Ban  Carlos  and  Colorado  River  Indian  Reser- 
vations in  Arizona;  the  Bagdad  copper  mine 
near  Bagdad,  Ariz.;  the  Gila  reclamation 
project  in  southwestern  Arizona;  and  tlie 
Imperial  Valley  in  Imperial  County,  Calif. 

The  construction  of  Davis  Dam  at  the 
BuUshcad  site  also  located  on  the  Colorado 
River  between  Arizona  and  Nevada,  was 
acheduled  to  begin  in  1941  as  another  great 
defense  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Work,  however,  was  stopped  in  De- 
cember 1942  by  the  War  Production  Board, 
but  will  be  resximed  as  soon  as  war  con- 
ditions permit. 

Davio  Dam,  when  completed,  will  produce  a 
billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  an- 
nually, will  aid  in  the  power  operations  of 
other  projects  on  the  river,  and  will  help  irri- 
gation, through  added  regulation  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The  new  transmission  line  from 
Parker  Dam  to  Phoenix  that  Is  being  built 
as  a  war  measure  to  meet  urgent  power  needs 
In  Arlzana  will  serve  Davis  Dam  when  the 
latter  is  completed. 

Newest  of  reclamation  developments  for 
Arizona  is  the  Gila  project,  near  Yuma,  ex- 
tending east  from  the  Yuma  Valley  about  80 
miles  and  south  to  the  international  bound- 
ary The  Immediate  plans  for  the  GUa  proj- 
ect include  the  irrigation  of  nearly  '50.000 
acres  on  the  Yuma-Mesa  and  in  the  Wellton- 
Roll  area.  When  completed,  the  GUa  project 
may  serve  a  total  of  686.000  acrea. 

Extension  of  Irrigation  beyond  the  Yuma- 
Mesa  and  the  Wellton-Roll  may  depend  upon 
further  Bureau  Investigation,  what  the  people 
of  Arizona  decide,  and  the  Congress  author- 
izes with  respect  to  service  to  the  interior  of 
the  State  Obviously,  the  controlling  factor 
Is  not  land  but  the  amount  of  water  that  Arl- 
aona receives  under  the  Colorado  River  com- 
pact. 

The  development  of  the  Yuma-Meaa  Gila 
lands  poses  many  new  and  serious  agricultural 
problems.  For  about  fl  years  the  University 
of  Arisuna  has  been  conducting  exhaustive 
tests  on  alfalfa  production  at  its  Olla  project 
farm,  located  on  the  mesa.  Thla  work  haa 
enabled  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation  to  demon- 
atrate  conclusively  that  under  the  practlcea 
developed  by  the  unlvtralty  theaa  meaa  daa- 
art  lands  can  be  made  highly  productive  un- 
der Irrigation, 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  acrea  are 
BOW  growing  alfalfa,  and  aevan  or  eight  hun- 
dred addttlonaj  acrea  are  baUig  olaared  and 


leveled  for  planting  to  alfalfa  this  fall.  The 
plans  for  predevelopment  under  authority 
granted  by  the  War  Production  Board  call  for 
the  predevelopment  of  4.200  acres  of  public 
lands.  Additional  contracts  will  be  let  for 
clearing  and  leveling  so  that  this  work  can 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Alfalfa  yields  at  a  conservative  estimate 
will  average  five  tons  to  the  acre  annually, 
under  ordinary  management.  When  the 
many  components  which  determine  produc- 
tion are  all  handled  efBciently.  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  production  can  r  inge  as 
high  as  ten  to  twelve  tons  to  the  acre.  The 
initial  cuttings  on  115  acres  planted  to  al- 
falfa in  October  1943  have  averaged  over  a 
ton  each.  At  current  pricss  for- alfalfa  hay 
In  the  Pacific  Southwest,  it  will  be  possible  to 
repay  all  costs  of  precfcvelopment  with  1 
or  2  years'  production. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  what  crops,  in  addition  to 
alfalfa,  the  Gila  Mesa  lands  can  produce.  We 
know  that  the  Wellton-Mohawk  lands,  with 
a  good  Irrigation  supply,  will  produce  cotton, 
winter  vegetables,  and  the  traditional  canta- 
loupe-lettuce crops  with  excellent  yields. 
Because  the  mesa  lands  are  inherehtly  low  in 
organic  matter,  and  because  the  water-hold- 
ing capacity  of  the  soil  is  relatively  low.  the 
commercial  production  of  winter  vegetables 
Is  not  definitely  established. 

Although  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  citrus,  particularly  grapefruit,  can  be 
produced  on  the  mesa  lands,  there  is  the 
added  problem  of  marketing  the  fresh  fruit. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  negotiating 
with  the  University  of  Arizona  for  a  cooper- 
ative study  looklne:  into  the  potentialities  of 
commercial  vegetabl3  production  on  mesa 
lands.  Even  if  It  should  develop  that  only 
the  valley  lands  ore  suitable  for  vegetable 
production,  there  is  assurance  that  large  acre- 
ages on  the  Yuma  Mesa  can  be  developed  for 
growing  alfalfa.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
how  important  the  production  of  this  feed 
crop  will  be  to  the  livestock  industry  of 
Arizona. 

All  of  the  past  and  current  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  people 
of  Arizona,  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  your  State  officials,  and 
your  State  legislature.  We  are  not  content 
to  rest  on  these  results  but  are  looking  to  a 
future  that  wlU  assure  even  greater  achieve- 
ments through  a  continuance  of  this  co- 
operation. The  recent  action  of  the  Arizona 
leglslattire  In  appropriating  $250,000  for  co- 
operative investigations  with  the  Btireau  of 
Reclamation  to  determine  the  best  uses  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  was  a  heart- 
ening step.  Your  great  university  haa 
worked  with  us  on  agricultural  problems 

Last  October,  Senator  Ck*l  Hatden,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Roada 
and  Reclamation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post-war  Economic  Planning  and  Policy, 
called  on  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  an 
Inventory  of  Irrigation  and  multlple-purpoae 
projecta  which  could  be  made  ready  for  con- 
struction in  the  post-war  period  to  give  em- 
ployment for  returning  servicemen  and  de- 
mobilized civilian  war  workers.  The  fore- 
sight of  Senator  Hatden  in  this  respect,  aa 
well  as  the  forward-looking  move  of  Senator 
McFarland  in  setting  up  this  study  by  Sen- 
ate Reaolutlona  Noa.  158  and  304,  are  evl- 
dencea  of  the  vision  of  the  repreaentativei  of 
Arlaona  at  Washington,  where  Representa- 
tives Mvxoocx  and  HABLiaa  also  have  been  of 
great  aaaiatanca. 

In  purauapoe  of  Senator  HATDCN'a  requaat, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  aet  to  work  and 
on  June  6  preaented  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee an  Inventory  In  which  Arlaona  projacu 
hold  a  prominent  part.  X  will  quote  briefly 
from  a  r4aum«  o{  the  poaaiblUtles  for  davel- 
opmenta  in  your  State  and  wUl  leave  furtbar 
details  to  other  members  of  my  staff: 

'Two  major  areaa  are  eligible  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Colorado  River  water  wbtcb 


has  been  allocated  to  Arizona  under  the 
Colorado  River  compact — the  Paradise  Val- 
ley region  north  of  Phoenix  and  the  Gila 
project  east  of  Yuma.  Tlie  new  lands  In  the 
vicinity  of  Phoenix  would  be  reached  by  one 
on  the  several  plana  to  divert  water  from 
the  Colorado. 

"There  is  a  potential  area  of  300.000  acrea 
of  new  lands:  also  a  supplemental  supply 
would  be  assured  to  an  additional  300.000 
acres  now  In  production.  This  gross  acreage 
would  be  subject  to  reappraisal  following 
completion  of  land  classification.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  a  number  of  small  scattered 
projects  in  the  northern  half  of  the  SUte 
which  offer  an  opportunity  to  supply  both 
primary  and  supplemental  water  to  relatively 
small  acreages,  which  are.  nevertheless,  sig- 
nificant in  their  economic  contribution  to 
the  State.  These  include  the  Chlno  Valley, 
Snowflake.  Wlnslow,  Holbrook,  and  Hasaa- 
yampa. 

"The  Wellton-Mohawk  unit  of  the  GUa 
project,  consisting  of  81,000  acres  of  new 
land  and  16,000  acres  to  be  served  with  a 
supplemental  supply.  Is  high  in  priority  for 
post-war  consideration.  Other  developmenta 
under  study  include :  Buttes.  Coconino.  Sen- 
tinel, and  Bill  WUliams-Alamo  Reservoir. 
These  combine  the  functions  of  irrigation, 
river  regulations,  silt  control,  flood  control, 
and  power. 

"Power  installations  at  Boulder  Dam  and 
Parker  Dam  are  now  supplying  the  larger  part 
of  the  power  needs  of  southern  California 
and  Arizona  in  the  expanded  war  program. 
Additional  power  will  be  developed  at  Davis 
Dam,  now  authorized  for  construction,  but 
stopped  by  order  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  Construction  of  the  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  above  Boulder  would  make  possible  an 
additional  power  installation  of  750,000  kilo- 
watts and  also  provide  for  silt  control." 

Bridge  Canyon  is  looked  to  as  the  key  proj- 
ect for  post-war  expansion  in  Arlaona. 
Bridge  Canyon  will  lengthen  the  life  of  Lake 
Mead  at  Boulder  Dam  by  controlling  silt.  It 
will  produce  power  and  store  water  for  diver- 
sion at  some  point  downstream  through  a 
proposed  Phoenix  diversion  system  which 
would  serve  a  gross  area  of  300,000  acres  of 
new  land  in  central  Arizona  and  supplement 
existing  water  suppUes  for  300.000  additional 
acres. 

In  his  capacity  as  Regional  Director  of  thla 
area,  lir.  K.  A.  Morita.  who  has  had  wide 
experience,  wUl  have  the  responslbUity  of 
helping  Arlaona  carry  out  the  post-war  plana 
which  we  have  outlined.  As  you  know  under 
the  decentralization  plan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Arizona  is  In  region  3.  which 
also  Includes  southwestern  Nevsula  and 
southern  California.  This  plan  is  designed 
to  bring  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  cloaer  to 
the  people  of  the  West  whom  it  servee  and 
aeeka  to  serve  in  the  post-war  period. 

If  we  are  to  Judge  by  population  trends  of 
the  past  4  years.  Arizona  will  be  a  major 
State  where  public  works  and  permanent 
settlement  opportunities  will  be  in  demand. 
Arizona  has  had  the  greatest  percenuge  Ui- 
crease  in  population  since  IMO  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  You  may  expect  to  hold  the 
major  part  of  the  *0  percent  gain  you  have 
made  in  the  war  yeara,  and  your  problema 
wiU  be  intenatfled  by  returning  servloemen 
and  demobiUaed  civilian  war  workers. 

Many  of  your  problema  arising  from  the 
Infliut  of  population  may  be  aolved  by  the 
tranalatlon  of  theae  propoaed  reclamation 
projecta  into  reality.  But  even  aa  we  en- 
vision a  aUblliaed  agriculture  founded  on 
irrigation,  we  realtaa  that  the  projecta  Hated 
In  the  inventory  are  dependent,  first,  on  the 
appropriations  by  the  Congreaa  for  the  com- 
pletion of  field  investlgatlona  of  water  aup- 
plies, land  classification,  other  factora.  and 
preoonstruction  work,  and,  aeooDd,  on  the 
autborlaation  and  approprlatlooa  for  aotiaal 
oonatruotlon,  as  well  aa  aaauraaoes  oC  ade- 
quate water  auppliea  are  aaaenttal. 
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~-^^R>»  •OMtnieClOB  W9ht  on  tU  of  tb«  Ari- 
■OM  prajMU  UMad  la  tbm  inventory,  wbich 
I  lubout  for  ttat  Raoov.  would  fire  employ- 
nytnt  at  tho  raU  of  an  aTcrage  of  12.000 
BMn  for  •  yoara.  Tb«  related  bencflta  to 
tiM  State  at  large,  the  West,  and  tbe  entire 
eottntry  would  aid  materially  In  the  solu- 
dm  of  tte  problema  incident  to  the  transu 
Uam  tiea  war  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Ziet  us  Tlsuallae  for  a  moment  what  the 
trrtgatlon  of  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of 
new  land  that  I  have  mentioned  would 
■MSB.  iBlng  the  ooounon  denominator  of 
the  WOTd.  hooM.  With  the  new  lands  de> 
Teloped  under  irrigation  and  supplemental 
water  brought  to  a  large  area  now  Irrigated. 
-^tlM  farm  population  of  Arlaona  would  be 
iBoreaaed  from  36.000  to  60.000  people. 

Since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
men  hava  oonplalned  that  they  could  find 
BO  mon  laada  to  conquer.  We  of  the  Recla- 
matton  Service  know  that  there  are  still 
lands  In  the  great  Southwest  where  our  two 
weapons— water  and  power— can  conquer 
drought  and  deqwlr.  And  as  these  enemies 
ci  mankind  are  routed,  we  can  build  a  greater 
Southwest  with  the  help  of  those  who  wUl 
seek  employment  here  In  our  permanent  pub- 
lic works. 

Hydroelectric  power  poesible  through  mul- 
tiple-purpose project*  would  stimulate  the 
fu^oduction   of    Arlaona's    vast    mineral    re- 

^'^•c^iroea.  Linked  with  IrrlgaUon.  which  Is 
the  peadotnlnant  use  for  the  waters  In  the 
West,  these  potential  developmenu  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  offer  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  Arizona  to  share  with  other  States 
the  riches  of  the  Colorado  Elver  basin,  and 
to  give  renewed  meaning  to  her  motto 
Dltat   Deus — Ood   Enriches. 
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Accent  on  Tonth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nfBiuif  A 

nf  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATl  V  ES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

lir.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker .  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Reger.  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is 
»  complete  answer  to  the  New  Deal  posi- 
tion against  the  ability  of  youth: 

aocKirr  on  touth 
Ty>  tb*  Bbro*  of  the  Imsiamapous  Stab: 

There  are  some  who  are  using  the  argu- 
aaant  of  youth  and  inexperience  against  Tom 
Dewey,  who  U  43  years  old  ana  OoTemor  of 
New  York,  with  an  unequaled  record  as  a 
prosecutor  and  Governor. 

In  reviewing  the  lives  of  famoiis  sUtes- 
men  of  yesteryear,  you  will  find  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  Wos  a  mere  youngster  of  33  when  he 
penned  our  leading  state  document,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Fed- 
eralist, a  set  of  80  articles  explaining  and 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  CXinstltutlon 
of  the  On. ted  States,  was  written  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  aged  30;  James  Madison, 
aged  36;  and  John  Jay.  aged  42. 

Alaaander  Hamilton  was  only  32  when  he 
plart^i  our  financial  system  on  a  sound  basis. 
tb*  ■uiifiiiwfiil  operation  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment his  work  was  masterful.  John  Jay, 
our  first  Chief  Justice,  was  only  32  when  he 
pan  OB  tba  roba  of  Justice.  Oeorge  Washlng- 
tOB  waa  the  a^e  of  Tom  Dewey  when  he  took 
command  of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  sverage  age  of  the  f ramers  of  our  Oon- 
aututlon  was  lees  than  40.    One  framer  and 
raa  only  36  yaara  of  age.  4  were  un- 
30.  and  21  were  laaa  than  40.    Who  would 


nneat 
thi 


h  lid 


ba  itupid  tnough  to  say 
yotmg  to  handle  the  task 
tuted  democracy  in  lu 

XxMklng  further  Into 
men.  we  find  Alexander  the 
boy,  In  his  early  twenties, 
world  of  his  time, 
when  he  became  Kmperor 
mere  youngster  when  be 
subjection. 

Disraeli  and  Gladstone 
Dewey  at  the  height  of  th4lr 
11am  Pitt,  the  greatest 
had  all  the  old  heads  of  E> 
advice  when  he  wss  only 

Finally,  the  Master  of 
lated  the  perfect  set  of 
men  to  live  by,  completed 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing 
speaks  for  aim. 


tbay  wtra  too 
1  rben  they  Instl- 
form. 

lives  of  great 

3reat  was  a  mere 

he  ruled  the 

Napol4on  waa  only  85 

\>t  France,  was  a 

all  Europe  In 


w^e  younger  than 

careers.    WU- 

Ei^llsh  statesman, 

rope  seeking  his 

!0. 

K  en 


la  vs 


,  who  formu- 
and  rules  for 
Us  task  at  83. 
Dewey's  youth 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


DNITED  STATES 


Tuesday.  September  5 
Friday.  Septembei 


(legislative  day  of 
1).  1944 


Mr.  GUPFEY.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  two  editorial  i 
coin  (Nebr.)  Star. 

There  being  no  objectidn 
were  ordered  to  be  printep 
as  follows: 

"Old  Man"  Huu.  in 

In  a  military  sense,  this 
most  cheering  to  the   peo 
world  since  the  beginning 
ler's  armies  were  reeling. 
sour  note.    It  best  can  be 
Ington  dispatches. 


President,  I  ask 

4ave  printed  in 

from  the  Lin- 


AN  ANGST  Ht  IX 


Pearl  on 


yeste  rday 


U,e 


eiger 
f  .r 
high- 


"Newsmen,"    Leon 
crowded  Hull's  office 
within   a   few  hours  after 
had  issued  his  attack  on 
security  plan,  found  the  'ol( 
sleeves,  nervously  fingering 
a  black  ailk  ribbon,  and 
tie — not  for  politics  but 
hour  they  listened  to  his 
rasping  through  the  recor< 
done  to  prevent  recurrence 
able  experience  of  war.    It 
conference*,  which  meant 
to  be  quoted  directly.    So 
more  freedom  than  visual, 
ful  language  that  only  hit 
He  denounced  the  Dewey  c' 
domination  of  the  world 
he    repeated    the    words 
'non-political,'   as   he   haa 
months  past.  In  an  effort 
peace  plans  out  of  the  campaign.' 

woao  TO  DWTr 


Then  Secretary  Hull  did 
dented  thing  In  American 
Publicly,  he  anounced  he 
meet  with  Governor  Dewej 
Dewey  might  designate 
tional  peace  for  the  simple 
Ing  that  issae  out  of 
action  of -Huirs  has  no 
can  political  history  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  and  Mr 
world  peace  from  becoming 
party  politics  and  a 


partlia: 


mil 


GUFFEY 


,  the  editorials 
in  the  Record, 


( unrr  Suxvxs 

<  reek  end  was  the 
es  of  the  Allied 
of  the  war.    Hit- 
there  was  one 
described  In  Wash- 


{ Ic 


wrote,    '*who 
(Thursday), 
Governor  Dewey 
Big  Four  world 
man'  in  his  shirt 
his  spectacles  on 
to  enter  bat- 
peace.    For  an 
pitched  voice, 
of  what  he  has 
of  the  imspeak- 
vas  a  'background 
hat  Hull  was  not 
le  spoke  with  far 
with  the  color- 
intimates  know, 
t^arges  of  'Big  Four* 
Time  after  time, 
'  nonpartisan'   and 
been    doing   for 
to  keep  the  new 


aad 


I  wholly  unprece- 

polltlcal  history. 

would  be  glad  to 

or  with  any  man 

discuss  Intema- 

purpose  of  keep- 

n  politics.    That 

precedent  In  Amerl- 

ts  the  measure  of 

s  desire  to  keep 

the  footbaU  of 

presidential  candidacy. 


aa  m  tha  tnstanca  nf  tha  Lodge  conspiracy 
In  the  campaign  of  1030. 

r*TMnU.T  ADVICl 

It  was.  In  tffect.  the  action  of  a  man  who.  In 
off  political  seasoiu.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike  have  praised  highly  for  his  han- 
dlUig  of  foreign  affalra.  saying  to  a  beginner: 
"Now,  young  man.  you  have  said  a  nasty,  ugly 
thing.  You  have  voiced  a  sinister  suspicion. 
It  Is  time  you  should  grow  up  and  put  away 
your  rompers.  So  that  you  may  know  what 
It  Is  all  about,  come  over  and  soe  me  some- 
time, or  If  you  prefer,  send  whomever  you 
may  desire  to  confer  with  me." 

ALWATS  A  GSNTtSMAM 

Of  course.  Cordell  Hull  did  not  use  that  lan- 
guage, at  least  publicly.  As  a  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  he  remained  true  to  the  traditions 
of  the  cult.  His  Invitation  to  Governor 
Dewey  waa  couched  in  the  most  courteous, 
patient  language,  and  Mr.  Dewey's  quick  ac- 
ceptance was  equally  commendable.  So,  be- 
fore long,  it  appeat-8  that  Hull  and  Dulles. 
Dewey's  confidential  foreign  adviser,  will  sit 
down  In  the  shade  of  the  tree  and  Ulk  things 
over.  It  Is  well  that  this  la  the  climax  of  a 
young  man's  Impetuosity  that  bad  every  ear- 
maik  of  much  mischief.  For  Cordell  Hull's 
latchstring  has  been  out  not  only  to  Mr. 
Dewey,  but  to  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate,  with  whom  he  has  conferied  repeat- 
edly. In  the  sole  hope  of  averting  a  ghastly 
world  tragedy  at  the  close  of  the  ghastly 
business  of  war. 

TH«  CHEAT  tVTLD-Xrr 

There  Is  more  to  It  than  this.  Senator 
Hakou)  BtrsTON,  of  Ohio,  In  a  public  state- 
ment, hailed  Governor  Dewey's  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Hull's  invitation  on  international  affairs 
as  "a  constructive  and  important  step  that 
demonstrates  Governor  Dewey's  clear  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  times."  It  was 
most  commendable  and  nothing  short  of 
commendable.  It  would  have  been  even 
more  commendable  If.  Instead  of  blowing  his 
top  with  a  blast  against  "cynical  power  poll- 
tics"  to  set  In  circulation  fears  that  had  no 
actual  existence  In  fact  beyond  Mr.  Dewey'e 
own  head,  publicly  he  had  requested  a  confer- 
ence on  these  matters  "to  keep  the  isstie  of 
peace  out  of  party  politics." 

With  full  credit  to  Governor  Dewey.  Sena- 
tor Bttston's  omission  Is  most  significant. 
What  is  there  while  lauding  Dewey  to  prevent 
him  from  saying  a  kindly  word  about  a  man, 
maliciously  and  falsely  accused  of  a  heinous 
design  for  "power  politics"  In  the  world,  big 
enough  to  extend  an  Invitation  to  the  man 
who  makes  the  false  charge?  It  would  seem 
Senator  Buxtom  was  looking  out  of  only  one 
eye. 

A  COMMON  AILMXNT 

It  Is  an  ailment  not  confined  solely  to  Sena- 
tor BraTON.  The  same  cruel  astigmatism  af- 
fects about  90  percent  of  the  men  writing 
editorials  for  American  newspapers.  What  a 
big.  a  generous,  and  a  statesmanlike  attitude 
Governor  Dewey  reveals,  they  cry  in  the  black- 
est type.  Well,  what  about  this  quarrelsome 
old  man  In  shirt  sleeves,  temporarily  cussing 
In  the  picturesque  language  of  the  mountain 
regions  of  Tennessee,  and  then  turning 
around  to  Invite  Mr.  Dewey  to  conference? 
What  a'oout  him?  Is  he  a  statesman?  Is  he 
big?  Did  he  Initiate  an  attack  on  Dewey's 
foreign  policy,  or  did  he  reply  patiently  and 
generously  to  a  young  man  who  said  a  really 
nasty  thing  relating  to  a  conference  in  Mos- 
cow which  Mr.  Hull  attended  In  person?  If 
Mr.  Dewey's  action  Is  commendable,  and  It  Is, 
what  about  Mr.  Hull's  action?  What  about 
the  nisplaced  emphasis?  What  atxjut  the 
one-eyed  Journalists,  who  In  this  matter  of 
peace,  for  which  a  world  badly  bruised  hun- 
gers, can  see  In  one  direction,  and  one  direc- 
tion only? 

PUBLIC  APATHT 

There  Is  more  than  this,  unfortunately. 
Cordell  HtUl.   Pearson   reported,   aaved   hla 
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■trongaat  phraati  for  a  denunciation  of  public 
apathy  and  an  appeal  for  the  spirit  of  It. 
Ha  raoalled  how  Bam  Adama  literally  workad 
his  pants  off  appealing  to  the  revolutionary 
patriots.  He  recalled  the  fight  for  Cuban 
Independence.  Some  kind  of  stuff  was  de- 
veloped in  us  that  impelled  us  to  go.  he  said, 
and  If  wa  hadn't  public  opinion  would  have 
given  us  a  good,  swift  kick.  Now  people 
forget — they  forget  overnight.  And  then  he 
azpraaaed  the  wish  that  he  could  burn  this 
Into  the  public  mind  and  memory  for  the 
next  60  years: 

"That  the  human  race  this  day,  this  hour. 
to  confronted  by  the  gravest  crisis  in  all  Its 
history.  Tou  may  sit  down,  or  He  down,  or 
go  to  sleep,  or  you  may  stand  mute,  but  the 
responsibility  for  action  will  cling  to  you 
and  you  cannot  escape  It." 

Aa  zNcvrrABiJC  Aa  osatu 
You  cannot  escape  It.  This  decision  and 
Ita  effect  upon  the  human  race  Is  as  in- 
evitable as  death.  What  we  do  now  In  de- 
veloping a  durable  peace  will  echo  down 
through  the  centuries  of  this  earth's  exist- 
ence. The  mistakes  we  make.  If  we  make 
mistakes,  will  bedevil  our  steps  and  blister 
our  hides  for  the  next  hundred  years.  In 
all  this  nightmare  of  destruction  and  slaugh- 
ter of  the  youth  of  the  world,  what  we  do 
now  win  give  others  to  come  a  chance  to 
breathe,  to  rebiiUd,  and  to  live  peaceful, 
normal  lives,  or  will  sentence  them  to  en- 
dure Ihe  same  agonies  of  folly. 

TRANSCXNOINC   EVENTS 

On  the  battlefields,  the  thunder  of  guns, 
the  roar  of  planes,  and  the  rumble  of  thou- 
sands of  tanks  played  a  dirge  for  those 
wicked  men  and  those  cruel  nations  that 
aet  out  to  conquer  the  world.  Germany's 
military  might  was  dissolving  in  the  fumes 
of  battle  In  France.  Incredibly,  the  German 
general  staff  and  the  soldiers  under  It  were 
being  cut  to  pieces.  It  may  be  a  week,  a 
month,  or  many  months,  but  the  Prussian 
militarist  and  the  German  people,  who  have 
Initiated  three  bloody  wars  In  Europe  since 
1870,  were  being  brought  to  realization  that 
defeat  of  any  plan  of  world  conquest,  like 
death  Itself,  Is  hievltable. 

ON  TO   BXSUN 

Back  home  President  Roosevelt  Informed 
the  American  people  that  ret;ardleee  of  what 
happens  to  the  German  Army,  the  United 
Nations  are  going  to  march  Into  Berlin  and 
Tokyo.  They  are  going  to  occupy  Germany 
and  Japan.  That  will  be  a  finished  Job 
unlike  the  vain  sacrifice  of  1918.  People 
may  have  doubts  about  going  on  to  Berlin — 
the  most  honest  and  sincere  people.  They 
can  have  no  doubt  on  the  face  of  the  grim. 
grisly  evidence  of  recent  years,  that  It  was  a 
mistake  In  1918  not  to  go  on  to  Berlin.  That 
mistake  will  not  be  repeated.  There  Is  a 
place  In  this  tired  old  world  for  experience 
In  order  that  there  shall  be  youth. 

OovoKNOs  DEwrr's  Reverberating  "No!" 

There  are  times.  It  wovild  appear,  when  a 
great  newspaper  like  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  long  distinguished  in  Nebraska  and 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  this  State  for  Its 
editorial  page,  can  make  Itself  rldlculoxis. 

Witness  this: 

"Governor  Dewey  enters  a  reverberating 
TIo!"  and  his  "No!'  will  serve  to  blast  away  the 
fog  of  uncertainty  and  secrecy  and  double- 
talk  that  rapidly  has  been  enveloping  the 
post-war  issue.  'No!'  says  Dewey,  to  any 
proposal  that  the  United  States  enter  Into  a 
permanent  military  alliance  of  four  big 
powers  to  rule  the  world.  Together  *o  utter 
defeat  of  the  tyrants— yea.  Tcgether  to  dis- 
arm them — yes.  Together  to  keep  them  per- 
manently disarmed,  to  Invoke  force  Jointly 
against  possible  attempted  future  aggres- 
Blon — yes.  3ut  a  world  organization,  and 
not  a  four -power  military  alliance.    An  or- 
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fanlaatton  in  which  all  natlona,  great  and 
small  alike,  'shall  b«  aaaurad  of  their  full 
right.'  Any  cynical  agraamant  on  tha  part 
of  the  Four  Powers  to  dominate  tha  world 
by  force  and  in  'spheraa  of  Induanoa.'  aaya 
Dawey.  would  ba  'reactionary— the  rankaat 
form  of  Imperlallam — Immoral.'  Challenging 
words,  these." 

It  has  baan  qulta  apparent  for  years  that  it 
does  not  take  much  to  challenge  the  World - 
Herald's  thought,  so  long  aa  any  expreeaion 
la  In  opposition  and  away  from  Mr.  Rooaa- 
velfa  fcrelgn  and  domestic  policies. 

It  la  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  when 
this  waa  written  there  waa  In  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald  the  de- 
nial by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  that 
no  arrang?ment  involving  a  'military  alliance 
of  the  four  major  nations  permanently  to 
coerce  the  world  Is  contemplated  or  has  ever 
been  contemplated.'  In  a  prepared  state- 
ment honest,  honorable  and  forthright.  Cor- 
dell Hull  said  that  any  such  fears  on  Mr. 
Dewey's  part  are  'utterly  and  completely  un- 
founded.' " 

Mr.  Hull  went  further  than  that.  The 
shaft  Gov.  Tom  Dewey  aimed  was  Interpreted 
widely  to  refer  to  an  imofllclal  Russian  pro- 
posal. And  since  Russia  was  the  target,  Mr. 
Hull  declared  that  the  Moscow  declaration. 
Issuing  from  a  Moscow  Conference  attended 
by  Mr.  Hull,  resulted  In  the  four  nations — 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
China — ^placing  themselves  on  record  as  ad- 
vocating a  "general  International  organiza- 
tion •  •  •  open  to  memberships  of  all 
such  states,  large  and  small,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  International  peace  and  security." 
Now,  in  the  simplest  language,  is  Cordell 
Hull  lying  about  a  matter  as  grave  as  this, 
or  Is  Gov.  Tom  Dewey,  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  campaigning  to 
get  a  seat  In  the  White  House?  Is  old, 
rugged,  blunt,  and  consistent  Cordell  Hull  a 
cheap,  sleezy  liar,  or  Is  Tom  Dewey  shooting 
darts  Into  the  air  to  confuse  and  mislead  the 
American  people? 

The  American  people  have  the  plain,  simple 
declaration  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
that  the  resounding  "Nol"  which  Mr.  Dewey 
uttered  actually  was  a  "No!"  to  a  question 
that  never  existed  and  has  never  been  con- 
sidered. They  have  all  this,  and  more,  too. 
If  they  have  the  capacity  to  read,  and  the 
ability  to  remember,  they  will  recall  that 
the  only  authoritative,  responsible  sugges- 
tion made  at  any  time  during  all  these  dis- 
cussions of  peace  of  military  alliances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  powers 
was  made  by  Gov.  Tom  Dewey  himself  In 
connection  with  Great  BrlUln.  And  If  they 
read  and  observed,  they  will  recall  Mr.  Dewey 
dropped  that  one  quicker  than  he  would  drop 
a  steaming  hot  potato. 

It  may  be  an  explanation  why  at  this 
time  he  Is  so  nervous  about  all  talk  of  mili- 
tary alliances.  It  may  shed  light  why  the 
young  man  seems  to  be  seeing  ghosts  that  do 
not  exist,  and  talking  about  8p>ecters  that 
arise  In  his  own  mind. 

All  this  Is  rather  sad.  All  this  borders  on 
the  fringes  of  a  great  national  tragedy.  All 
this  revives  the  painful  memory  of  American 
failure  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  which 
the  American  people  owed  to  their  dead  of 
World  War  No.  1  in  the  failure  to  mold  from 
out  of  Its  sacrifices  and  Its  sorrows  something 
of  a  durable  peace. 

In  the  early  months  of  1919,  It  was  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  As  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  called  a  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  weeks  before  the  Versailles  confer- 
ence completed  its  labors,  solidified  Republ- 
can  opposition,  shaped  the  outlines  for  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1920,  and  served 
notice,  with  the  support  of  36  colleagues, 
that  In  practical  effect  the  Versailles  confer- 
ence should  adjourn  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
for  coasultation  with. the  late  Senator  Lodge 
and  his  BepubliOkn  colleagues. 


If  Mr.  Dawey  tnalata  upon  talking,  and  ha 
ahould  talk  as  the  nominee  of  hli  party,  lat 

him  talk  about  thlnga  which  are,  Instead  of 
things  which  are  not. 

If  Mr.  Dewey  inalata  upon  Ulklng.  let  htm 
talk  about  thlnga  which  are  a  logical  and 
■enalbla  baals  for  dlacuaalon.  and  not  thlnga 
which  rapraaant  unlvaraal  agraamant  among 
the  American  people. 

Who  U  there  in  this  country  that  objaeta  to 
utter  defeat  of  the  tyrants?  Who  would  dara 
to  stick  up  his  head  or  open  hla  mouth  in 
opposition  to  utter  defeat  of  the  tyrantaf 
Who  Is  there  that  is  opposed  to  disarming 
Germany  and  Japan?  Who  Is  there  at  thia 
time,  when  rich  and  decent  American  blood 
Is  being  spilled  on  the  earth's  soil,  that 
would  object  to  disarming  the  military  crim- 
inals that  hare  sent  thousands  of  American 
boys  to  their  deatlisf  Who  is  theie.  beyond 
a  small  circle  of  irreconcilable  isolationists, 
that  objects  to  a  permanent  world  organlaa- 
tion?  Who  is  there  that  suggests  the  smaller 
nations  should  not  be  represented  In  that 
organlaatlon — but  who  is  there  so  sUly — un- 
less it  is  the  Herald  and  Mr.  Dewey— to  be- 
lieve that  organlratlon  will  have  any  vitality 
unless  the  larger,  more  powerful  nations  give 
It  decent  force? 

Who-  Is  there  of  common  Intelligence  that 
believes  a  world  organization  would  mean 
anything  wlvbout  the  Inspired,  unselfish,  de- 
cent leadership  of  the  great  powers? 

Once  again,  Mr.  Dewey  will  do  better  when 
he  gets  down  to  facts. 

Once  again.  Mr.  Dewey  will  serve  his  party 
and  the  Nation  to  a  far  greater  degree  by 
telling  what  he  does  propose  to  do  In  acquir- 
ing the  cooperation  of  Russia,  Britain,  and 
China,  than  by  continuing  to  object. 

Suppose  these  nations  should  not  like  every 
proposal  Mr.  Dewey  has  in  mind. 

Is  that  the  end? 


Resolution  of  tiie  American  LefioOt 
Department  of  Mkkif  an 
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HON.  LOUiS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  fact  that  no  capital 
ship  of  the  United  States  Navy  bears  the 
name  "Michigan." 

The  Michigan  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion petitioning  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  direct  that  the  next  constructed 
battleship  shaU  be  caUed  U.  S.  6.  "Mich- 
igan." I  heartily  concur  in  this  action 
and  have  written  to  the  Secretary  ask- 
ing his  favorable  consideration  of  this 
suggestion. 

Michigan's  contribution  to  the  war  ef- 
for  both  In  war  materials  and  personnel 
has  been  enormous  and  it  is  only  proper 
that  the  State  should  be  so  honored. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  the  text  of  the  Americaa 
Legion  resolution  on  this  matter: 

Whereas  tlie  State  of  Michigan  has  contrib- 
uted major  quantities  o:  war  materials  and 
persoimel  to  our  naval  forces  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so;  and 

Whereas  no  capital  ship  of  the  United 
States  Navy  bears  the  name  Iifichlgan:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion,  De- 
IMTtment  of  Michigan,  petition  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  direct  that  the  next  con- 
structed battleship  shall  be  named  U.  8.  8. 
Michigan,  and  It  la  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  petition  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  and  to  each  Senator  and  Bepre- 
•entative  In  the  national  Congress. 

This  resolution  was  duly  adopted  by  the 
convention. 


Turaiiig  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccmid.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  Racine 
Journal-Times: 

TuaNTNo  Left 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washtnotoiv.— The  definite  impression  is 
growing  here  that  President  Roosevelt,  In  the 
event  of  reelection,  will  turn  more  to  the  left 
than  ever  before  and  will  give  during  his 
fourth  term  the  most  radical  administration 
of  his  entire  career. 

Many  new  reforms,  the  attainment  of  which 
baa. been  interrupted  by  the  war,  will  be 
sought.  Tills  pattern  is  forecast  by  new 
dealers  who  feel  that  whatever  concessions 
Mr.  BooMvelt  may  have  felt  it  desirable  to 
mak*  to  the  southern  Democrats  In  the  last 
S  yiMUs  Will  becoma  unnecessary  during  the 
fourth  t«nn. 

Tha  defeat  of  several  southern  Democratic 
eonsarratlves,  the  sttongw  and  stronger  posi- 
tion politically  being  aastuned  by  the 
C.  I.  O.— the  principal  ally  of  the  Rooacvelt 
administration — and  the  need  for  tha  crea- 
tion of  Jobs  for  retiu-nlng  servlcamen  are  all 
factora  that  are  expected  to  be  influential  in 
tlM  establiahment  of  a  planned  economy. 

Price  control,  modified  somewhat  from  war- 
time but  nevertheless  sufficiently  powerful  to 
exert  a  penetrating  elTect  on  the  operations  of 
buslneas  and  Industry,  woxild  be  continued. 
axul  there  would  be  an  effort  to  keep  wage* 
and  salaries  stabilized  on  the  theory  that  this 
la  MMDtlal  in  order  to  prevent  Inflation. 
AOMmurnunoN'a  roucr 

The  admlnstrat ion's  policy  of  securing 
malDtesance-of -membership  claiues  in  ccn- 
tract*  of  labor  unions  will  be  continued  and 
the  prospect  is  that  many  of  these  con- 
traeU  will  be  converted  into  closed-shop 
arrangements  under  the  economic  coercion  of 
atrtkee  or  threatened  strikes.* 

Tba  btgfeat  single  item  in  the  reform  pro- 
gram haa  beao  elumbering  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  concerns  the  cartel  system  in 
foreign  trade.  .  The  administration  is  op- 
poaed.  of  course,  only  to  cartels  in  which 
private  businesses  of  this  country  are  en- 
gaged. The  new  cartels  would  be  govem- 
mant-aaanaged  so  far  as  the  United  Statea 
li  eoncamed. 

The  second  item  concerns  the  break-up  of 
large  industrial  units  in  America.  Many 
companies  which  have  bad  a  large  volume 
ot  business  In  this  war  would  find  them- 
aelvea  under  scrutiny.  The  pressure  of  anti- 
trust lawsulta  would  b«  used  to  force  what 
ts  to  be  called  "competition." 

Actually,   however,   a   form    of   subsid.zcd 
competition   may   come   into   being   If    tiie 
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pri; 


and 


Roosevelt  administration  is 
fice.    This   means   the   use 
funds  and  Government 
tain   units   to   compete 
may  happen  especially  in 
plus    property    and    war 
dealers  think  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Scciallst 
merit  in  them  and  that  a 
ment  utilization  of  war 
ployment  would  meet  with 
gress  because  of  the 
ment  that  may  follow 
war  contracts  at  the  end 

Thus  the  pressure  to 
could  find  employer  and 
mercy  of  the  administration 
The  idea  that  certain 
continue  to  be  produced 
pluses  should  be  bought  bj 
or  made  available  at  lower 
tltion   with   already   existi 
that  has  been   bandied 
National  Capital  ever 
when  war  broke  out.     It 
parent  that  when  the  wa 
new  dealers  would  wish  in 
fluence  prices   and 
the  Government  to  hold 
club  over  private  enterprl 

Legislation  governing  su 
reemployment     plans     haa 
worked   out.    The   Senate 
reach  compromises  but  it 
President  Roosevelt  may 
when  it  comes  to  him  and 
much  more  akin  to  the 

The  new  dealers  are 
a  fourth  term  for  Mr 
mean  a  resumption  of  th( 
but  they  are  confident  thai 
the  New  Deal  may  expect 
nltely  its  labor-uniou  su 
Roosevelt  is  reelected,  will 
share  of  the  credit  for 
polls.    It  looks  like  a  perlo  1 
political   disturbance   is 
United  States  the  momcn ; 
In  Europe. 
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continued  In  of- 
of   Government 
fa^4^r8  to  assist  cer- 
others.     This 
the  field  of  sur- 
qlants.    The    new 
on  for  use" 
Party  have  some 
I  ystem  of  govern- 
pl  ints  to  give  em- 
support  In  Con- 
wide^read  unemploy- 
cancellation  of 
)f  the  war. 
vent  cancelation 
emplciyee  at   the 
in  Washington. 
co4imodities  should 
that  the  sur- 
the  Government 
prices  in  compe- 
1  ig  plants   is   one 
a1  out  here  in  the 
slnqe  December  1941 
always  been  ap- 
was  ended,  the 
some  way  to  in- 
compeiition  by  causing 
surplus  plants  as  a 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  J 

or  INDUl^l 

IN  THZ  HOUSB  OP 

Friday,  Septembkr  1,  1944 
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because 


Mr.    SPRINGER 
many  of  the  people  of 
entirely  unmindful  of 
clal  situation  our  Nation 
which  it  will  find  Itsel 
is  over.    While  we  willingly 
Is  necessary  for  the 
war  to  final  and  comp 
that  will  continue  unti 
there  are  so  many  thin|;s 
emment  must  forego 
rifle  drain  upon  the 
Nation,  and  economy 
effect  if  we  are  to  survive 

We  do  not  hear  of 
planning  to  finance  the 
war   ends — because  he 
England.     Stalin   has 
ments  that  his  country 
or  finance  the  other 
war  ends — because  he  is 
sia.    But.  here,  the 
finance    the    other 
world — becaus2  he 
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c  emand  something 

Mur  ay-Kilgore  bill. 

frai  ikly  hopeful  that 

Roosivelt  will  not  only 

reform  program. 

by  such  a  course 

to  retain  Indefl- 

p^ort  which,  if  Mr. 

given  tho  major 

victory  at  the 

of  economic  and 

coming   inside   the 

hofitUitles  cease 
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RET  RESENTATIVES 


•.    Speaker,   too 

this  Nation  are 

critical  flnan- 

is  in,  and  in 

when  this  war 

give  all  that 

prosecution  of  this 

ete  victory,  and 

victory  is  ours, 

that  our  Oov- 

of  the  ter- 

]  esources  of  our 

qiust  be  put  into 

as  a  nation. 
Vlinston  Churchill 
world,  when  this 
is   thinlcing   of 
made  no  state- 
will  either  police 
Nlitions  when  this 
thinking  of  Rus- 
Pr^sident  w^nts  to 
countries    of    the 
to  realize  the 


situation  cur  own  country  will  face  when 
this  tragic  war  is  over. 

•A  very  enlightening  article  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  News,  in 
which  a  comparison  was  made  of  the 
probable  indebtedness'  of  the  various 
countries  after  this  war  is  over,  which 
I  desire  to  extend  in  and  as  a  part  of 
my  own  remarks  on  this  subject,  and 
which  article  I  hope  the  mem.bership  will 
read  and  give  careful  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of   the   Record,  I  include  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  appear- 
ing in  the  United  States  News,  of  recent 
date,  which  article  is  as  follows: 
Paying  the  Costs  or  War— Financial  Burden 
Three  Times  That  or  Britain  Pacing  Post- 
war United  States — Management  or  DEr- 
iciT,     WrrH     $5,000,000,000     IN     Interest 
Yearly,  a  Task  roR  Planners 
The  British  are  thinking  and  talking  now 
about  the  economic  plight  in  which  the  war 
wUl  leave  them.     British  spokesmen  openly 
use  the  word  "broke"  to  describe  their  con- 
dition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  still  thinks 
of  the  United  States  as  a  rich  uncle.  This 
country  is  pictured  as  rolling  in  riches  with- 
out the  financial  problems  that  beset  so  many 
of  the  other  nations. 

A  glance  at  a  few  debt  figures,  however, 
is  beginning  to  cause  some  questioning  of 
the  basis  for  the  tendency  to  draw  a  sharp 
contrast  between  the  situation  of  this  coun- 
try and  some  other  countries.  America  la 
going  to  have  its  troubles,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.    To  illustrate: 

BSTTAm 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  has 
risen  from  $33,600,000,000  (at  $4  to  the 
pound)  in  1939  to  what  will  be  an  estimated 
$93,000,000,000  by  mid-1945.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  somewhat  less  than  three  tlmea. 

'dnitzs  states 

The  national  debt  of  this  country  hat 
risen  from  $45,900,000,000  in  1939  to  an  esti- 
mated minimum  of  $250,000,000,000  by  mid- 
IMS.  That  is  an  increase  of  5.5  times.  It 
means  that  this  country's  debt,  which  waa 
$13,000,000,000  greater  than  the  British  debt 
in  1939,  has  grown  almost  twice  as  fast  dur- 
ing the  war.  and  wiU  be  $157,000,000,030 
greater  before  the  wsr  ends.  By  the  end  of 
the  war  our  debt  will  be  nearly  three  times 
the  British  debt. 

This  situation  already  la  causing  concern 
to  the  Ouvernment's  experte  whose  Job  it  is 
to  handle  the  debt.  They  are  getting  set  for 
the  explanations  they  think  Congress  will 
soon  be  asking  for.  The  first  faint  question- 
ing already  is  being  heard.  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  growing  volume  of  questions  as  the 
subject  is  studied. 

the  CAITSI 

Britain's  debt  increase  has  been  less  rapid 
than  that  of  the  United  States  because;  (1) 
British  industry's  productive  capacity  la 
smaller  and  Britain  cannot  spend  as  much  as 
fast  a»  this  country:  (2)  Britain  has  tazsd 
very  heavUy  from  the  beginning,  so  that  she 
has  covered  a  larger  percentage  of  her  war 
spending  with  revenue:  (3)  lend-lease  will 
add  at  least  $35,000,000,000  to  United  States 
debt  by  mid-10«5.  of  which  at  least  $12,000.- 
000.000  will  represent  aid  to  Britain. 

the  effect 

After  this  war  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment wUl  have  by  far  the  greatest  debt  in 
the  world.  The  United  SUtes  will  lead  the 
big-debt  league.  For  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ican history  this  debt  will  te  so  large  that 
it  probably  cannot  be  retired  in  substantjal 
part  and  will  call  for  interest  payments  to 
bonahoiders  that  axe  so  laigd  as  to  be  a  defl- 
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ntte  Budget  problem.  This  Interest  cost  soon 
will  reach  $5,000,000,000  a  year  aud  it  may  go 
to  $6,000,000,000. 

Even  the  sponsors  of  Federal  Government 
pump  priming  admit  that  the  public  debt 
now  la  to  Involve  a  real  problsm  in  fiscal 
management  and  to  raise  a  question  whether 
the  Nation  can  afford  to  have  its  debt  con- 
tinue to  rise  in  the  post-war  years.  The  debt 
has  been  rising  steadUy  since  1(30  and  each 
year  of  the  rise  the  Federal  Government  has 
operated  at  a  deficit.  That  is,  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  more  money  than  t  haa 
taken  in. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  debt  problem 
of  this  country  is  not  as  great  su  that  of  the 
British  because  of  some  other  factors.  To 
Illustrate: 

debt  and  POPULATIOtr 

The  United  State  debt  per  ciplta  will  be 
$1,923  by  mid-1945.  The  Brit.sh  debt  per 
capita  will  be  $3,022. 

DEBT  AND  NATIONAL  INC'3BCE 

It  Is  the  national  Income  of  a  country 
that  determines  Its  ability  to  carry  or  pay 
off  a  debt.  While  the  United  Stiites  will  wind 
up  the  war  with  a  debt  something  like  three 
times  that  of  the  British,  tills  country's 
national  Income  is  running  about  four  and 
one-half  times  that  of  the  Br  tlsh,  so  that 
American  abUity  to  pay  is  somewhat  greater. 

INTaaNAL    VEBSVS    XXTBtN/X    DEBT 

A  debt  that  a  country  owes  \x>  Its  citizens 
is  much  easier  to  manage  than  a  debt  that 
Is  owed  abroad.  All  the  Unitel  States  debt 
is  internally  held.  The  British  owe  as  much 
as  $12,000,000,000  abroad  and  tiust  face  the 
problem  of  finding  foreign  e:.  Jhijige  or  credits 
to  meet  that  part  of  the  debt. 

But  still  the  United  States  dibt  is  of  seri- 
ous proportions  and  this  coun;ry,  like  Brit- 
ain, must  find  some  way  to  manage  it.  The 
difference  between  the  two  countries  is  that 
Britain  is  recognlrlng  what  thr  Government 
must  do  in  order  to  carry  her  debt.  She 
Is  frankly  facing  the  fact  thai;  the  Govern- 
ment roust  support  a  high  nai  lonal  Income, 
must  dig  deeply  Into  the  taxpayer's  pocket, 
and  must  keep  a  stable  price  structure.  The 
British  Government  also  has  laid  squarely 
before  the  people  what  this  will  mean  in 
Incomes  and  Jobs  and  the  future  of  every 
Individual.  The  United  States  seems  not  yet 
convinced  that  it  must  face  these  facts  now 
tbat  It  is  at  the  head  of  the  big-debt  league. 


kmf$  School  for  Special  and  Morale 
Senricei,  Lexioftoii,  Va. 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfiENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  RAMEY,  Mr.  Spealcer,  all  of  us 
have  a  general  knowledge  cf  the  compo- 
Bltion  and  functions  of  this  vast  military 
machine  which  we  as  a  Nation  have  built 
during  the  course  of  a  few  short  years — 
the  monumental  achievements  of  which 
will  embellish  the  pages  ot  history  as  a 
miracle  of  the  rapid  and  eflicient  organi- 
zation of  the  combined  resources  of  a 
stalwart  and  determined  people  acceler- 
ated into  hlgh-sj)eed  action  in  an  almost 
unbeUevably  short  time— but  few.  If  any, 
of  us  have  had  opportunitj  to  observe  in 
detail  the  multitudinous  activities  of  Uiis 
enormous  machine  which  combine  to 


make  It  the  most  eCDcient,  effective  and 
formidable  fighting  force  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  more  spec- 
tacular operations  of  this  great  and  pow- 
erful military  machine  whose  throttles 
now  are  wide  oi»en,  forging  ahead  to  vic- 
tory on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 
Most  of  us  have  a  working  knowledge  of 
air  and  submarine  warfare,  some  compre- 
hension of  the  globe-encircling  transpor- 
tation and  supply  lines  we  are  maintain- 
ing, and.  as  our  casualties  tragically 
mount,  we  are  watching  with  keener  in- 
terest and  becoming  more  acutely  aware 
of  the  marvelous  efBciency,  speed,  and 
effectiveness  with  which  the  Medical 
Corps  of  both  Army  and  Navy  operate. 
Today,  however,  I  want  to  speak  of  a 
less  spectacular  but  very  important  Army 
activity  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
many  evidences  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  every  need — ^tangible  and  intangi- 
ble— of  the  personnel  of  our  armed  forces 
has  been  anticipated,  planned  for,  and 
provided  for.  Over  a  recent  weekend  it 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Army's 
School  for  Special  and  Morale  Services 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  where  I  was  particu- 
larly impressed  with  the  work  of  the 
music  section  of  the  athletic  and  recrea- 
tion branch  of  this  school.  To  the  music 
section  come  specially  qualified  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  carefully  selected  from 
Army  Installations  everywhere,  who  are 
given  highly  specialized  training  for  a 
period  of  1  month  In  the  organization  of 
vocal  groups  of  all  sizes  and  types — from 
large  choirs  right  down  to  barber-shop 
quartettes. 

These  students  are  also  taught  how  to 
encourage  men  to  organize  instrumental 
groups,  ranging  from  large  military 
bands  down  to  hillbilly  bands.  Here  they 
are  trained  how  to  encourage  men  In  hos- 
pitals and  rest  areas  to  learn  an  Instru- 
ment or  at  least  to  develop  an  Interest  In 
listening  to  music,  all  of  which  serves  not 
only  purposes  of  diversion  and  relaxation 
but  frequently  is  a  means  of  dissipating 
gloom  and  anxiety  as  well  as  distracting 
and  diverting  attention  from  physical  in- 
injuries  and  ailments. 

At  this  school  I  heard  a  splendid 
glee  club,  made  up  of  men  from  the 
24th  class;  from  any  representative 
group  of  battalion  size  such  a  glee  club 
can  be  organized  under  the  trained 
leadership  of  a  graduate  of  this  school. 
I  also  heard  different  small  instrumental 
groups — a  Jazz  band,  a  hillbilly  band,  and 
a  moderated  swing  band,  all  expertly 
trained  and  performing  with  the  smooth- 
ness sjad  ease  of  seasoned  professional, 
artists. 

One  could  visualize  the  graduates  of 
this  music  section  going  forth  to  spread 
the  healthy  cheer  and  interest  of  song 
and  music  among  our  armed  forces,  re- 
lieving the  boredom  that  so  frequently 
has  overtaken  our  troops  in  far  distant 
places,  as  well  as  now  and  after  the  close 
of  hostilities  aiding  in  the  soothing  and 
restoration  of  war-weary  nerves,  chasing 
the  cobwebs  of  gloom  from  war  depressed 
minds,  and  lifting  the  spirits  of  battle- 
scarred  servicemen  and  women  into 
whose  young  lives  have  entered  the  shat- 
tering experiences  of  war. 


The  music  section  of  the  Army's  School 
for  Special  and  Morale  Services  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Howard  C. 
Bronson.  Captain  Walter  Schumann, 
well  known  in  both  radio  and  the- 
atrical fields  for  his  splendid  accom- 
plishments, is  in  charge  of  the  vocal  work 
of  the  school,  and  Capt.  Forrest  McAl- 
lister is  the  Chief  of  the  Soldier  Music 
Section.  These  men  are  doing  a  tho.- 
eughly  constructive  piece  of  work  and 
I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  fine  efforts. 


The  Lawyer,  the  Constihition,  and  the 
Modem  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMUfO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  5  aegislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  my  privilege  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  Indiana  Bar  Association  at  its 
forty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Inditui- 
apolis,  Ind.  I  ask  that  my  remarks  on 
that  occasion  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzconD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

My  theme  tonight  is  that  indusulal  or- 
ganization in  the  modern  world  has  outrua 
the  formulae  by  which,  under  law,  the  In- 
dividual rights  and  opportunities  of  men 
are  preserved,  and  that  the  lawyer  of  thia 
age  is  presented  with  a  task  comparable  to 
the  one  which  confronted  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  They  knew  how  to  preserve 
human  rlghU  and  liberty  while  setting  up  a 
new  and  powerful  National  Government. 
They  wrote  the  Immutable  principles  of 
freedom  Into  the  Constitution  at  a  time 
when  the  clashing  Interests  of  13  discordant 
Btatee  threatened  the  orderly  development 
of  society. 

There  are  clashing  Intereste  now.  not 
among  the  States,  but  among  economic 
classes.  The  relation  of  government  to  the 
organisations  by  which  our  economic  life  1« 
dominated,  the  power  of  government  over 
people,  the  authority  of  industrlsl  :-nan»ge- 
ment  and  of  Government  management,  the 
relationship  of  labor,  capital,  and  agriculture, 
all  constitute  an  area  in  which  legal  con- 
cepts have  not  yet  clearly  cryswliaed.  It  ie 
In  this  area  that  the  lawyer  must  pcoire  hie 
capacity  to  understand  and  to  prMsnre  tba 
public  interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  period  in  which 
we  live,  like  the  days  in  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  drafted,  la  a  time  for  great- 
ness. Stu-ely  that  is  true  for  the  members 
of  this  learned  profession  who  know  that  the 
law  is  not  only  a  rule  by  which  commerce 
and  indtistry  may  be  carried  on.  but  also  a 
rule  of  democratic  order  under  which  people 
may  live  In  security,  and,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  make  the  most  of  the  personal 
attributes  of  spirit,  mind  and  body  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed. 

THZ  rtOTLK  ABZ  THZ  80X7BCZ  OV  LAW 

As  lawyers  we  know  that,  according  to 
our  tradition  and  our  most  sacred  beliefs, 
the  law  springs  from  the  people  themselves, 
and  that  there  is  no  higher  authority  than 
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the  people,  Tbcy  are  the  source  of  all  politi- 
cal power,  but  In  this  age  we  have  seen 
the  people  loee  control  over  their  own  al- 
lalrs.  We  have  Mcn  an  age  of  chaos,  a  chaos 
that  has  produced  the  most  terrible  war 
of  all  time,  and  all.  primarily  because  leader- 
ehlp  in  business,  in  Industry,  in  politics, 
has  not  understood  how  to  adjust  individual, 
human  rights  to  the  complexities  of  the 
modern  world.  To  make  this  adjustment  is 
the  opportunity,  and  Indeed  the  duty,  of 
those  who  are  members  of  our  profession. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  times  in  which 
wc  live.  We  have  established  a  marvelously 
eClcient  national  Industrial  organization  op- 
crating  on  a  national  scale. 

We  have,  through  the  National  Govern- 
ment, coordinated  these  Indtistrial  groups 
Into  the  mcst  superlative  technical  organiza- 
tion for  the  production,  transportation,  and 
delivery  of  military  power  that  was  ever 
Imagined. 

Even  before  the  Government  stepped  in 
to  achieve  this  national  organization  of 
Industrial  might,  we  saw  national  economic 
organizations  make  gigantic  strides  in  wealth 
and  power.  The  great  units  which  were 
created  to  carry  on  commerce  and  industry 
throughout  the  country  were  accompanied 
by  the  appearance  of  other  national  organ I- 
Bailons  A  national  chamber  of  commerce 
camo^  into  being,  and  a  score  of  national 
trade  aaaQciatlons:  organized  labor  formed 
Itself  Into  national  groups;  agriculture,  the 
only  occupation  in  the  modem  world  still 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  iudlvidiiaU 
In  their  individual  capacity,  was  also  or- 
ganized on  a  national  bfuis.  Then  followed 
national  consumer  groups,  and  national  edu- 
cational groups,  and  national  organizations 
of  practically  every   calling   to  which   men 

KMFHASU    or    NATIONAL     ORGANIZATION 

This  emphasis  of  the  national  scope  of 
our  existence  has  turned  our  attention  away 
from  the  OMds  of  the  purely  individual  and 
^  local  side  of  our  natures.  This  side  of  so- 
ciety has  been,  as  It  were,  overwhelmed  by 
national  and  international  development. 
Tet,  at  lawyers,  we  know  that  the  prlncU 
pies  of  human  freedom  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  our  political  and  legal  concepts 
must  IJc  alao  at  tlM  root  of  our  •conomie 
eonespta.  We  cannot  have  political  freedom 
unlcs  we  preserve  economic  freedom.  The 
two  concepts  are.  as  It  were,  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  Capitalism  and  democ> 
racy  are  identical  Capitalism,  basically,  la 
the  <l£ht  of  private  property  and  by  "pri- 
Mt*"  property  w«  mean  Individually  owned 
property.  Otmoeracy.  basically,  is  the  right 
Of  %h»  tndtvldtial  to  control  and  direct  the 
Biaana  by  which  he  makes  his  livelihocxl.  as 
well  as  the  mfans  by  which  he  prMcrvea 
order  in  the  village,  the  ecunty,  the  State, 
the  Nation.  ye«:  the  whole  world. 

TlUs  Is  indeed  a  time  for  Rreatneee.  M« 
this  is  no  ordinary  time.      It  la  tbt 
mriotdimry  ttoe  human  nee  hae  $%• 
to  pirliipi  •  thousAiMl  yeere,     In 
M  tlMM  It  le  the  duty  of  the 
lawyvr  to  tfevote  all  hte  energies,  all  his  le«rn« 
lag.  ail  hie  spu'tttul  undereianding  to  the 
gffMt  taeli  of  adjueting  the  concepts  of  law 
Um  IMMU  of  the  people  In  the  complextttee 
0t  MUdSfll  god  lotomatlMMl  gtgaoailo  or- 
§uiimuam  if  vltkh  we  m  ■uifwioJ. 

He  le  elurliUhlert.  Indeed,  who  Imagines 
that  this  world  male  u  only  a  military  inter* 
lude  after  which  law  end  living  will  revert 
to  what  tlMy  war*  iMfore  Mitler  moired  Into 
roland.  Tho  pMl  !■  dMd.  We  raoe  forward 
toward  a  now  g>Ofid  to  wMili  there  will  bare 

the  law.  All  through  tht  higlorf  of  aMS- 
lund  too  baeM  duty  of  the  lawyer  hM  beon 
U  «nde«MMMl  Mm  reiatiorvhtp  between  the 
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him.     Having  understood  tbkt 
it  has  always  been  the  lawyer  s 
of  crisis  like  this  to  help 
as  to  preserve  for  the 
mum  freedom   consistent  ^ 
and  public  welfare. 

It  would  not  be  too  much 
war  is  being  fought  because 
the  last  50  years  have  not 
the  times  were  out  of  Joint 
vmdertaken  the  task  of 
individual  rights  from  the 
that  were  being  called  Into 
astounding  advances  of 
and  industry. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that 
world  the  scientist,  the 
industrialist    have     taken 
the  lawyer  has  lagged  behind 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  of 
vention,  there  has  been  almo^ 
progress.     But  the  law  has 
man  freedom  to  that  progress 
ments  of  science  have  been 
tlous.   pwwer-hungry.   and 
stable  men  to  crush  manklnc  , 
Individual  of  liberty,  and  to 
trary  control.      The  lawyers 
have  not  carried  out  their 
the    balance    between    men 
cannot  escape  their  share 
for  the  conditions  that 

Does  that  sound  like  an  ex 
ment?     Tell  me  then  how 
pass   that   an   Austrian 
writings  and  speeches  marke^ 
standard   of    intelligence 
man  of  mean  attributes  ant 
phy  almost  made  himself 
world?    How  did  this 
pen?     It  happened  because 
this  globe,   in   their  local 
their    States,    their    nations, 
were  unable  to  solve  the 
dally  livelihood  in  a  world 
and  Invention,  while  creating 
had   brought   about   such 
economic  authority  and  suet 
and  Individual  power,  as  to 
door  to  the  political 
failure  of  business  end 
to   preserve   a  stable 
maeses  to  earn  a  living 
authoritarian    state    Into 
authoritarian  sUte  brought 

It  could  not  have  been 
the  principles  of  popular 
overthrown,  and  arblUary 
llshed  in  Italy  end  Germany. 
conquest  was  Inevitable,  ' 
Itnrlan  staU  could'  not  be 
principle  of  democracy  had 
rcoted  cverywbort  elee. 

iMMmmmtnanmn 

Ae  a  profession,  we 
hend  what  was  happening 
atepe  to  preserve  the  prinrt 
wir  Oonetltutlon  was  four  - 
were    being    undermined 
eyee.    Mow  that  victory  in 
we  e«a  no  longer  postpone 
the  prohlgai  of  authority 
vidual  In  the  modem  world 
baele  of   poet'War 
maintaining  all  the  gains 
ganlcatum.  we  must  develo|i 
whien  to  pjtwwt.  to  tm' 

sovereignty  that  le  the  heai  i 
Constitution. 

We  have  the  esampU 
drafted  that  instrument. 
ia    the    Constitutional 
planned  and  wrote  chnt 
freedom.   There  were  M  of 
M  dotoftte*  who  Attended 
had  been  judgoi.    They 
repreoenfoth'ea  of  the 
••  repreMntatlree  of  the 
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In  the  world 
science  and  In- 
unlmaglnable 
coupled  hu- 
The  achieve- 
used  by  ambi- 
ejnotionally   un- 
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establish  arbl- 
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kggerated  state- 
lid  it  come  to 
whose 
him  by  every 
culture   as   a 
gross  philoso- 
master  of  the 
impoa^ble  thing  hap- 
people  all  over 
cpmmunlties,   In 
their   empires, 
pers<^al  problems  of 
which  science 
new  luxuries, 
concentration   of 
a  lack  of  local 
open  wide  the 
It  was  the 
political  leadership 
for    the 
brought  the 
( xlstencc.      The 
the  war. 
otHerwlse,  for  once 
government  were 
was  sstab- 
ihe  war  of  world 
the  author- 
safe  until  the 
»een  utterly  up- 


oppoi  tunlty 
ttiit 


beciuse 


LAwm 

lawyer!  |dld  not  compre* 

nd  we  took  no 

lee  upon  which 

though  they 

l^ore   our    very 

war  le  certain, 

cuDsideratlon  of 

and   the   Indl* 

It  U  the  very 

While 

Indtiftrlal  or- 

the  formula  by 

0  ae  well  ae  po« 

prlifciple  of  popular 

of  the  federal 


the  men  who 

was  the  lawyers 

Cimventlon     who 

of  todlvidual 

sg  the 

Ten  of  them 

ehoeen  not  u 

elase,  but 

They  were 


well 

eomn  erelal 
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selected  In  the  States  by  farmers,  land- 
owners, and  traders  In  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures, who  l)elleved  them  to  be  the  men  best 
qualified  to  represent  all  groups  and  all  In- 
terests. They  were  known  as  men  of  public 
spirit,  rather  than  as  the  spokesmen  of  class 
interest. 

I  emphasize  this  aspect  of  their  service 
because  so  many  lawyers  in  our  time  are 
regarded  as  the  spokesmen  of  special  groups, 
and  because  there  la  so  great  a  tendency 
nowadays  to  classify  men,  not  as  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  but  according  to  their  economic 
Interest — business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  so 
en  through  all  the  pressure  groups  which  on 
a  national  scale  serve  special  Interests  Instead 
of  public  interest.  The  men  who  drew  the 
preamble  of  the  Constitution  were  not  think- 
ing in  terms  of  special  classes  or  of  class  gov- 
ernment. They  were  thinking  of  the  people 
as  a  whole.  They  were  thinking  of  Justice, 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  of  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare.  They  were  trying 
to  erect  a  government  that  would  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity"  that  is  to  say  for  all  the  individuals 
who  then  constituted,  and  in  the  days  to 
come,  would  constitute  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Then,  when  the  First  Congress  assembled, 
this  objective  was  made  even  more  clear  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This 
a^aln  was  the  work  of  lawyers  who  under- 
stood the  deep  public  significance  of  the  new 
government  and  how  important  It  was  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  people  were  the  source  of  authority, 
that  the  new  government  was  being  created 
to  serve  but  not  to  rule  them. 

LAWTEBS  AND  THC  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

These  men  who  gave  us  the  Constitution 
knew  from  Intimate  experience  precisely 
what  they  were  trying  to  do.  They  had  seen 
a  king  attempt  to  rule  by  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  central  authority,  authority  they 
were  expected  to  obey  but  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  direct.  The  lawyers  of  1789, 
animated  by  a  patriotic  public  spirit,  labored 
to  erect  a  government  which  derived  its  sanc- 
tion from  the  will  of  all  the  people,  not  from 
any  part  of  them.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  business  Interests  of  the  Colonies  were 
enthusiastically  active  In  the  campaign  for 
ratification,  but  '.hat  was  not  because  they 
thought  the  new  Constitution  would  set  up 
a  businessman's  government.  They  knew 
better  because  they  had  Joined  In  the  promise 
that  a  bill  of  rights  would  be  adopted.  They 
worked  for  ratification  because  they  knew  it 
would  be  good  for  btulnese  and  for  all  voca- 
tions to  have  a  stable  government  designed 
to  safeguard  the  public  welfare  by  protecting 
fundamental  human  rlghte. 

The  BUI  of  Rlghu  was  an  aeeertlon  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ae  Individuals  over 
the  organinttons  they  create,  It  was  an 
unmisukable  declaration  of  their  euthority 
over  government.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  therefore,  than  an  assertion  of 
thpir  authority  over  every  Nubordinste  organ* 
laatlon  ae  well,    But  more  of  that  later. 

tMfowrANOf  or  umac  Atrwoaitff 

Let  me  here  InvlU  attention  to  another 
lesson  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  Oonetltu- 
tlon. One  of  lu  greatest  virtuee  le  to  be 
found  In  the  delicate  balance  It  established 
between  the  local  and  the  national  powers  of 
government.  It  Is  true,  as  Charles  Warren, 
the  distinguished  modem  authority  on  the 
Constitution  points  out  In  his  book,  The 
Making  of  the  Oonstltutlon,  that  the  mem- 
ber* o{  the  Convention  were  filled  with  the 
purpose  of  forming  s  strong  central  govern- 
ment, "One  cannot  fell  to  be  Impressed," 
he  writee.  "with  the  fact  that  the  burning 
desire  and  Insistent  determination  pervad- 
ing them  WHS  that  the  union  of  the  Butee 
ntwet  be  preserved  and  ihut  all  legielattve  at 


other  conditions  prevailing  in  the  States 
which  were  Impeding  or  undermining  this 
possibility  of  union  must  be  remedied  in 
any  new  form  of  government  that  might  be 
developed." 

It  was  also  true,  however,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  a  strong  central  government  Joined 
the  opponents  of  that  idea  In  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  Individual  as  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. "The  desire  to  protect  individual 
rights  (whether  of  property  or  otherwise, 
whether  of  the  rich  or  poor)  against  govern- 
mental injvistice  was  shared  by  leaders  of 
thought  on  both  sides,"  Warren  tells  us. 

The  lawyers  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion saw  both  sides.  Knowing  that  they 
were  building  a  national  government  for 
people  who  nevertheless  lived  and  earned 
their  livelihood  In  local  communities,  they 
drafted  an  Instrument  that  was  designed  to 
preserve  to  the  States  and  to  the  p>eople  full 
authority  over  local  and  State  concerns, 
while  vesting  in  the  National  Government 
full  authority  over  those  concerns  which  af- 
fect the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  elementary 
distinction  between  State  and  Federal  power 
Is  known,  of  course,  to  every  lawyer,  but  It 
cannot  be  said  that  every  lawyer  nowadays 
applied  the  cold  logic  of  that  distinction  to 
the  economic  questions  of  the  hour  as  John 
Marshall  did  to  the  economic  problems  of 
his  time.  It  was  that  great  Chief  Justice 
himself  who  defined  the  scope  of  the  com- 
merce clatise  as  embracing  even  wholly  in- 
trastate business  transactions  when  they  "af- 
fected more  States  than  one,"  a  doctrine 
which  many  a  briefholder  for  national  busi- 
ness would  like  to  toss  aside  If  possible,  In 
our  time. 

CAT7SE   OF  FEDEXAL  EXPANSION 

The  expansion  of  the  Federal  power  which 
we  have  witnessed  during  this  century  has 
not  been  the  result  primarily  of  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  create  a  stronger  cen- 
tral government  than  that  created  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  later  per- 
petuated by  Judicial  construction  and  by 
force  of  arms.  The  expansion  of  Federal 
power  In  our  time  has  been  due  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  expansion  of  national  com- 
merce. That  expansion.  In  turn,  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  science  and  invention 
have  utterly  altered  ou;-  world  and  have  com- 
pletely eradicated  the  geographical  bound- 
aries by  which  business  was  confined  when 
the  Constitution  was  written. 

The  devastating  speed  with  which  science 
has  advanced  Is  scarcely  comprehended  even 
by  those  of  us  who  have  witnessed  Its  greatest 
strides.  Certainly  we  have  not  clearly  per- 
ceived the  dislocations  of  local  snd  individual 
economic  authority  It  has  caused.  Thirty- 
five  year"  ago,  when  I  went  West,  the  airplane 
wae  etlll  In  the  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion stage.  It  was  not  an  Instrument  of  com- 
merce. At  the  beKinriing  of  thle  aentury 
there  wae  no  such  thing  as  an  automobile 
highway,  The  traveler  who  would  venture 
100  miles  from  home  In  the  motor  car  of  that 
era  was  an  Intrepid  adventurer.  Radio  waa 
undreamed  of  and  thotigh  the  telephone  wae 
a  thriving  aucoese  and  In  constant  um  for 
loaal  btielneee,  the  ooaet-tn-coast  and  Inter- 
national phone  oonverMtions  of  our  time 
never  entered  even  the  dreams  of  the  average 
person. 

During  the  less  than  t  yeara  eince  we  en- 
tered this  war,  science  hae  leaped  forward 
again.  We  made  the  landings  In  Mormandy 
and  we  are  sweeping  the  Germans  back  to 
their  own  ffrontiere.  beeauee  our  englneere 
have  aoaompllahed  phyalaal  wondora  beyond 
even  the  capacity  of  the  eeientlfle  Teutons, 
Tojo.  who  in  Deeember  IMl  felt  certain  that 
Tbkyo  wae  beyond  all  poaelbUlty  of  danger 
from  the  enemy  be  dared  to  ehallenge,  haa 
fallen  from  power  beeeuee  the  Anerlean  3-99 
hae  alnoet  abollehed  dietaaae. 


These  are  the  things  that  have  built  up 
central  power.  Science  has  extended  the 
radius  through  which  men  can  exercise  their 
influence.  Measured  In  terms  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  the  globe  today  is, 
in  size,  only  a  fraction  of  the  globe  into  which 
every  man  in  this  room  was  born. 

INDtTSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION 

More  than  that,  the  instruments  that  we 
use.  the  services  we  demand,  even  the  enter- 
tainment upon  which  we  insist  can  be  pro- 
duced and  supplied  only  by  huge  organiza- 
tions of  men  and  capital. 

Consider  the  invasion  of  Normandy.  There 
were  13,000  seagoing  craft  in  the  English 
Channel  that  memorable  6th  of  June,  and 
17,000  aviators  were  overhead.  In  I  know  not 
how  many  aircraft,  furnishing  an  air  umbrella 
for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  boys  who  went 
ashore  with  other  thousands  of  Jeeps  and 
tanks  and  even  bulldozers.  They  tell  me 
that  the  paper  in  which  were  drawn  the 
countless  maps  that  were  needed  for  the  op- 
eration weighed  more  than  100  tons. 

All  of  this  was  the  product  of  organization 
of  which  the  eighteenth  century  had  no  con- 
ception. It  tells  the  story  of  the  coordinated 
activities  of  literally  millions  of  men.  It  was 
possible  only  because  before  the  war  we  had 
Industrial  and  business  organization  that 
was  completely  beyond  the  scope  and  Juris- 
diction of  merely  local  governing  authority. 
To  perform  this  miracle  of  science  and  indus- 
try by  which  we  are  overwhelming  Hitler,  we 
had  to  have  the  central  coordinating  power 
of  government  in  a  degree  never  before  con- 
ceived, save  by  the  totalitarlans.  It  was  pos- 
sible here  and  in  Britain  only  because  a  high 
degree  of  central  power  had  already  been  de- 
veloped m  industry  before  central  govern- 
ment itself  had  begun  to  grow. 

This  Is  tha  modem  world  of  which  I  speak, 
the  modern  world  of  highly  concentrated 
economic  power  in  which  it  is  the  task  of  the 
lawyer  to  preserve  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  Individual  to  live  freely  and  pursue  his 
own  happiness  In  his  own  way.  This  Is  the 
world  In  which  Is  posed  again  the  dehcate 
problem  of  adjusting  necessary  government 
authority  In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy 
or  Impair  either  the  economic  or  the  political 
freedom  of  the  Individual  citizens. 

XNDIVtOt^AL  XCONOMT  aVBMEXOZD 

Members  of  the  profesRlon  of  law  will  mlsa 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  modern  crisis  if 
they  fall  to  realize  that  local  buslnese  has 
been  submerged  by  national  business.  It  Is 
this  submergence  of  our  purely  local  and 
Individual  economy  In  the  organized  national 
economy  that  is  the  moet  vital  factor  of  the 
modern  crisis. 

The  StaU  of  New  York  Is  the  richeet  and 
moet  powerful  Btau  In  the  Union.  It  grose 
revenues  In  1042  amounted  to  a  little  more 
than  1730,000,000,  Yet  thst  same  year  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  took  In  more  than 
ggig,000.000,  the  General  Beotrlc  Co.  more 
than  mtfiOOfiOO.  the  Great  AUantle  and 
Paeifle  Tea  Oo.  more  than  •147IM0.000,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co,  al« 
moet  11,000.000,000,  United  Btates  Bteel  aU 
moet  |1.»OOX)00.000,  and  General  Motora  Wr 
3A0.MgJM. 

■aob  of  the  last  three  baa  In  eiaeee  of 
gOO,000  employees.  If  you  were  to  count  their 
stockholders  also  and  take  Into  oonelderatlon 
the  famlllee  of  the  employees,  you  would 
reallae  that  each  of  tbeee  glanU  Is  an  eco- 
nomic state  with  a  population  of  more  than 
a  million.  Every  one  of  a  hundred  national 
corporations  Is  more  wealthy  and  powerful 
than  most  BUtee  and  practically  all  cities. 
Only  the  Federal  Oove^  nent  ean  oope  with 
them. 

Yet  when  you  read  the  Uw  boofce,  you  will 
find  the  cottru  using  the  simple  peraonal 
pronoun  In  referring  to  theee  glgantlo  eeo- 
nomle  entitles  oe  thmjght  they  were  lleeh 
and  blood  pereona  Inetead  of  ecttoeUvlat  or- 


ganizations. Here,  for  example,  is  a  sentence 
taken  from  an  opinion  of  Justice  Holmes 
In  a  case  involving  two  wealthy  corporatlona 
engaged  In  the  manufacture- of  chewing  gum. 
They  were  litigating  an  accoxmting  arising 
from  a  patent  infringement.  "It  would  bt 
unjust,"  writes  the  great  justice  of  the  cor- 
porate litigants,  'to  charge  an  Infringer  with 
the  gross  amount  of  his  sales  without  al- 
lowing him  for  the  materials  and  labor  that 
were  necessary  •  •  •  but  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  should  be  allowed  what  he 
paid  for  the  chance  to  do  what  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  right  to  do."  The  same  habit 
of  personalizing  the  huge  coriwrate  organiza- 
tions of  the  day  is  followed  in  Congress.  The 
debate  on  the  surplus  property  bill  now  under 
consideration  is  full  of  "hes"  and  "hlms"  that 
refer  not  to  persons,  but  to  the  huge  corporate 
units  which  outfitted  the  Nation  for  this,  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time. 

COKPORATZ  PERSON  VERSOS  NATURAL  PERSON 

It  is  this  fantastic  confusion  of  the  cor- 
porate person  with  the  natural  person  which 
has  made   it   so  difficult  for  many   a   legal 
mind  to  comprehend  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  our  local  and  Individual  economy.     If 
we  insist  upon  thinking  of  an  economic  state 
•as  a  natural  person,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible   for   us   to  preserve   the   balance 
which  the  constitutional  fathers  established. 
When    they    performed    their    monumental 
public  service,  moet  btisincss  and  commerce 
was  purely  local  and  purely  personal.     The 
people  who  Inhabited  the  original  States  sup- 
ported themselves  working  with  or  from  their 
neighbors,  and  communities  were  economi- 
cally Independent.    This  was  the  foundation 
of  democrracy.    Economic  authority  and  po- 
litical authority  were  coextensive.     But  we 
have  lived  to  see  a  great  change.    Economic 
authority  has  moved  out  of  the  local  com- 
munity to  the  financial  centers  of  the  Nation. 
When  the  managers  of  a  billion-dollar  cor- 
porate giant  alter  a  production  policy,  mliliona 
of  people  In  thousands  of  communities  all 
acrass   the  country  are  affected.     Jobs  are 
made  and  unmade  not  only  for  the  thousanda 
employed  by  the  glanU  but  by  other  thou- 
sands employed  by  other  businesses  In  af« 
fected    communities.      Grocers    and    haber- 
dashers, doctors,  and  even  lawyers  In  every 
Bute  experience  a  change  of  economic  autua 
when  a  board  of  directors  sitting  In  New  York 
decides,  for  example,  to  curb  expenditures, 
for  reasons  thst  are  good  and  sufllclent  tot 
the  corporation.     Yet  they  can  do  noyilng 
about  It.    If  they  try  through  the  8UU  leg- 
Islattire,  or  the  city  cotmcU,  it  U  not  unlikely 
that  they  will  find  that  the  beet  local  law- 
yers have  been  retained  by  the  foreign  oor* 
poratlon  and  are  appearing  before  the  local 
lawmakers  to  proUct  the  corporaU   rather 
than  the  community  intereitt.    It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  run  across  the  lawyer  who,  In  all 
sincerity,  talks  of  personal  righu  and  Indl* 
vidualtsm  while  serving  the  modern  collec- 
tlvlst  economic  eUu. 

It  la  tbui  dUMppearanee  of  looal  aeonanto 
independence  that  la  daetroylng  the  foonda* 
tlona  of  democracy  much  more  than  the 
machinations  of  aglUtore  or  politicians.  If 
there  had  been  no  eeonomla  inatobility  in 
Get-many,  Mitler  could  not  have  overthrown 
the  Weimar  republic, 

Mortg  Aas  tvmtM  ro  oaoANixAnoMa 
Thle  le  not  to  eay  that  the  huge  corporato 
organlaation  U  an  evil,  for  It  Is  not.  It  le 
absolutely  eeeentlsl  In  the  modem  world, 
but  so  aleo  la  the  Independent  local  commu- 
nity; so  aleo,  above  all,  le  the  eeenontoally 
Independent  indlvldtuU  citiaen.  It  waa  ha  the 
authors  of  the  BUI  of  RIghU  had  In  nUnd 
when  they  wrou  the  charter  of  peraonal 
liberty.  When  they  m«de  the  peopto  maetera 
of  the  OoeamiBanf,  enraft  tiMy  did  not  In- 
tend that  tiM  ftoBlt  iionUI  Mi  nlao  Ba 

maetera  of  thoae  national ' "^ 

tlone.  eorporato  and  tml 
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after  an.  though  they  dominate  the  economic 
destinies  of  the  people,  are,  neverthelesa, 
mere  creatures  of  man. 

As  we  move  now  toward  the  complete  col- 
lapw  of  oxu-  enemies  In  this  war.  we  do  so 
bearing  a  national  debt  that  amounte  at  this 
Boment  to  more  than  $208,000,000,000.  or 
•1.540  for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  of 
our  135.000.000  people.  The  Income  of  ovir 
people  haa.  it  Is  true,  reached  unprecedented 
heights — one  hundred  and  fUty-elght  bil- 
lions— but  it  Is  based  on  Government  ex- 
penditures. The  Federal  Government  has 
been  buying  with  deficit  dollars  50  percent  of 
all  goods  and  services  produced  in  the  coun- 
try. These  purchases  are  for  purposes  of  war. 
When  peace  comes  and  war  purchases  stop, 
production  will  oeaae.  with  consequent  dis- 
aster to  us  all  unlesa  we  find  a  new  market 
for  our  tremendous  productive  capacity. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SCONOMT  ESSENTIAL 

Where  is  this  new  market  to  be  found?  It 
win  be  found  in  the  revitallzatlon  of  otir  local 
eommunities.  in  the  stimulation  of  renewed 
loeal  and  State  pride,  in  the  reestabllshment 
of  the  local  economy,  and.  above  all.  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
all.  The  expanded  pxirchasing  power  or  the 
niaiaM  alone  can  take  the  place  of  Govem- 
nant  apending.  If  we  want  to  maintain  a 
democratic  economy  and  the  Institution  of 
private  property. 

We  dare  not  rely  on  big  national  business 
alone.  These  organizations  are  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  serve  the  general  public  inter- 
est except  In  the  narrow  field  of  their  own 
operations.  They  are  concerned  with  their 
own  success  in  interstate  commerce  rather 
than  with  the  success  Sit  all  conMnerce  or 
With  the  success  of  any  purely  local  business. 

We  must  develop  the  formula  by  which 
national  commerce  and  local  commerce  may 
exist  side  by  side,  each  performing  its  own 
function.  The  development  of  this  formula 
Is  distinctly  a  task  for  the  lawyer,  for  it  will 
be  a  rule  of  law.  It  cannot  be  found  in  a 
test  tube  in  the  chemist's  laboratory.  The 
engineer  cannot  calculate  it  on  a  slide  rule. 
The  businessman  cannot  find  It  In  his  ledger. 
But  the  lawyer  can  find  It  If  oiily  he  will 
cast  aside  his  prejudices,  and  in  his  local 
eommunlty.  emulating  the  example  of  his 
^adecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  seek 
again  In  his  books  those  Immutable  prin- 
ciples of  human  justice  which  in  every  crisis 
of  the  past  have  helped  mankind  forward. 

TBI  raOPLB  WnX  PSZVAIL 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  people  will 
prevail.    Nothing    can    stop    their    onward 


Let  tke  Facts  B«  Koowb 


Who  did  not  feel  a  tightening  of  the  throat 
when  he  read  of  the  liberation  of  Paris?  The 
Jubilation  on  the  streets,  the  wild  Joy  with 
which  our  soldiers  were  greeted,  the  embracea 
and  klases  that  were  showered  upon  them 
were  all  the  manifestation  of  a  people  who 
knew  that  once  more  they  were  free,  that 
more  they  were  at  liberty  to  handle  their 

'aln  without  constraint  from  any  outside 
authority. 

We  set  them  free — we  and  our  allies.  Here, 
indeed,  do  we  see  again  "a  new  birth  of  free- 
d<»n.~  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  To 
make  It  live  and  thrive  and  spread — that  Is 
a  problem  of  government  and  of  law.  Let  the 
lawyer  then  take  up  his  task.  Let  him  go 
back  to  his  own  commimlty  and  there  among 
his  neighbors  In  evor  walk  of  life,  seek  to 
boUd  anew  the  foundations  of  democracy. 
Let  him  realise  that  the  victory  of  organized 
might  in  this  global  war  will  not  be  complete 
until  individual  economic  freedom  has  been 
eatablished  in  every  State,  city,  and  county 
In  which  people  live.  Let  him  absorb  anew 
that  apirit  of  public  service  which  filled  the 
bsarts  of  the  lawyers  who  wrote  the  Constl- 
tmlon.  Then  will  he  open  new  horizons  of 
ftaadom  for  all  mankind. 


have 
nst  them.     No 
lave  ever  been 
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Tuesday.  Septemb*  r  5,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  ny  district  are 
asking  why  Admiral  Kirimel  and  Gen- 
eral Short  have  not  b<en  court-mar- 
tialed. In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is 
because  the  administrat  on  is  afraid  to 
let  the  facts  be  known.  The  people  re- 
member that  immedia  ely  after  the 
catastrophe  at  Pearl  Ha  bor,  they  were 
told  that  charges  had  be  m  filed  against 
Kimmel  and  Short.  Njw  it  develops 
that  court-martial  proceedings 
never  been  started  aga 
charges  against  them 
filed.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Congress  to  have  charges  filed  and  to 
have  these  charges  triej,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  except  he  recent  an- 
nouncement that  an  i  ivestigation  is 
being  made  to  determ  ne  if  charges 
should  be  filed.  Why  thi;  investigation? 
The  Commander  In  Chie  f  was  their  su- 
perior officer.  He  surely  knows  whether 
they  disobeyed  his  order ;  or  not.  Kim- 
mel and  Short  have  bee  a  trying  to  get 
something  done  in  their  (  ase  so  the  pub- 
lic could  know  the  facts.  They  claim 
a  court-martial  trial  vn.  1  absolve  them 
of  all  blame.  Admiral  K  mmel  says  that 
when  the  entire  story  s  given  to  the 
American  people  they  Mill  be  "amazed 
at  the  truth."  I  think  this  is  correct 
and  that  the  real  reason  no  action  has 
been  taken  is  because  the  blame  lies 
much  higher  than  Admi  al  Kimmel  and 
General  Short,  and  ths  t  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  dare  1  ;t  the  truth  be 
known  before  the  electio  a. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coigress  and  the 
people  should  continue  t<  demand  an  im- 
mediate hearing  so  that  the  people  can 
definitely  know  who  wai  responsible  for 
our  disastrous  defeat  a ;  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  for  the  loss  of  ovei  2.300  lives  and 
practically  all  of  our  Pa<  ific  Fleet,  which 
permitted  the  Japs  to  capture  the  Phil- 
ippines and  extend  th;ir  conquest  to 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  :  ind  through  the 
Pacific.  If  action  is  not  had  now,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  tl  at  the  facts  will 
ever  become  known  as  I  »ng  as  President 
Roosevelt  remains  Comr  lander  in  Chief. 
There  is  no  reason  to  b<  lieve  that,  if  he 
Is  successful  in  his  fourt  i  term  effort,  he 
will  not  run  for  as  maiy  terms  as  his 
span  of  life  will  permit. 

It  is  not  Just  a  coincl  lence  that  after 
the  elapse  of  3  years  the  President  should 
suddenly  decide  to  visit  Hawaii.  Many 
over  there  undoubtedly  know  the  facts 
about  Pearl  Harbor  an  1  an  election  is 
soon  to  be  had.  Undoubtedly,  there  is 
much  "fence  building"  t  >  be  done  in  that 
territory. 

Many  inquiries  have  c  ome  to  my  ofBce 
asking  how  much  the  P  esidenfs  junket 
and  fishing  trip  to  Hawj  ii  and  the  Aleu- 
tians cost;  how  many  bittleships.  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  carr:  ers  this  trip  took 


out  of  the  flghting  lines,  and  how  long 
the  immobilization  of  these  naval  forces 
would  prolong  the  war.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  information  to  answer  these  in- 
quiries. It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  was  $20,000,000.  but  the 
number  and  kind  of  naval  luiits  taken 
out  of  action  remains  "a  military  secret." 
and  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how  long  the 
war  will  be  prolonged  by  reason  of  this 
trip. 

Upon    returning    to    Bremerton    the 
President  made  a  speech.    The  Socialist 
Party  claimed  it  was  political  and  de- 
manded equal  radio  time.      The  Army 
ruled  the  speech  was  political  and  grant- 
ed the  Socialist  Party  the  radio  time  re- 
quested.   Then,  mysterious  things  began 
to  happen,  and  6  hours  later  the  Army 
reversed  itself  and  held  the  speech  was 
not  political.      I  think  everyone  who 
heard  the  speech  will  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  it  was  political.     In  fact, 
the  trip  was  political.   This  calls  to  mind 
the  trips  the  President   made   to   war 
plants,  and  his  speeches  in  the  1940  cam- 
paign.   It  Is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that 
these  trips  and  speeches  came  during  a 
political  campaign.     Recently,  I  talked 
to  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  war  ma- 
terial producing  industries   which  was 
visited  by  the  President  on  a  so-called 
inspection  trip  of  defense  industries  in 
October  of  1940.     He  told  me  that  this 
inspection  trip  knocked  his  plant  out  of 
about  1  week's  production.     This  great 
steel  mill  was  required  to  stop  produc- 
tion, to  turn  the  workshop  into  a  show 
place,- to  move  at  least  one  of  every  ar- 
ticle it  produced,  and  place  these  articles 
along  the  route  which  the  President 
would  travel  while  riding  through  the 
plant.     At  the  appointed  time  the  Presi- 
dent's   automobile   came   through    the 
plant,  but  the  President  did  not  look  at 
any  of  the  articles  produced  by  the  plant, 
he  was  busy  waving  and  nodding  his 
head  at  the  workmen,  who  were  required 
to  keep  at  least  50  feet  away  from  the 
Presidential  party.    When  the  Presiden- 
tial party  departed,  the  workmen  were 
required  to  move  the  various  articles 
back  to  the  stockrooms  and  then  put  the 
plant  into  operation.     This  caused  this 
great  steel  mill  to  lose  about  1  week's 
total  production.     Everyone  knows  that 
this  trip  did  not  and  could  not  help  in 
the  least  in  getting  production,  but  was 
purely  political. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  attended  a  mov- 
ing-picture show  where  the  current 
events  showed  General  MacArthur  ex- 
plaining the  Pacific  strategy  to  the  Pres- 
ident. It  was  noticeable  that  Admiral 
King  and  General  Marshall  were  not 
present.  The  war  strategy  Is  planned 
by  the  military  and  naval  heads,  al- 
though there  have  been  attempts  made 
to  make  the  people  believe  this  strategy 
is  planned  by  the  President.  I  think  the 
President's  political  acumen  slipped, 
when,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  per- 
nitted  pictures  to  be  taken,  showing  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  explaining  the  Pacific 
war  strategy  to  him.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  many  more  similar  trips  before 
the  election,  unless  the  President  senses 
the  unfavorable  public  reaction  to  such 
junkets. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete congressional  Investigation  of  the 
case  of  Tyler  Kent,  the  State  Depart- 
ment employee  assigned  to  our  Embassy 
in  England,  whose  duty  |t  was  to  encode 
and  decode  messages  sent  under  our  pri- 
vate code.  He  handled  the  messages  be- 
tween the  President  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
who  for  some  reason  which  has  never 
been  explained,  had  been  permitted  to 
use  our  secret  code.  These  messages 
were  sent  in  1939,  before  the  war,  and 
while  Churchill  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  while  Chamberlain  was 
Prime  Minister. 

The  matter  was  first  exposed  In  the 
House  of  Parliament,  where  it  was 
charged  that  in  these  messages  President 
Roosevelt  assured  Churchill  that  if  Eng- 
land went  to  war.  the  United  States 
would  come  to  England's  rescue:  that  a 
message  from  Churchill  to  Roosevelt 
states,  "should  I  become  Prime  Minister 
we  can  control  the  world";  that  the  mes- 
sages contained  many  uncomplimentary 
and  disparagine  remarks  about  Joe  Sta- 
lin; that  Mr.  Kent  took  these  messages 
to  his  room  and  made  photostatic  copies, 
which  he  showed  to  Captain  Ramsay,  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  also  to  a 
Russian  woman  who  is  presumed  to  have 
communicated  them  to  Stalin,  which 
probably  accounts  for  Stalin's  procedure 
at  the  start  of  the  war. 

Kent  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
embezzling  secret  messages  from  the 
American  Embassy— was  tried  in  a  secret 
British  court  and  sentenced  to  7  years  in 
prison.  Captain  Ramsay  has  been  de- 
tained in  custody  because  he  has  knowl- 
edge of  the  matter. 

The  story  of  this  matter  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  press  on  November  12.  1941. 
At  that  time  the  White  House  professed 
to  have  no  knowledge  upon  the  subject. 
Recently  the  matter  was  fully  discussed 
In  the  British  Parliament  and  the  stories 
on  this  discussion  were  passed  by  the 
British  censors  and  were  published  in  the 
United  States  press.  The  matter  was 
fully  discussed  In  the  Congress,  and  only 
when  the  public  became  interested  and 
demand  for  an  Investigation  made,  did 
the  State  Department  say  anything  about 
It.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither 
Mr.  Churchill  or  any  Member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  any 
member  of  the  State  Department  have 
ever  denied  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  given 
our  secret  code  in  order  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  President  before  he  be- 
came prime  minister,  nor  that  the  mes- 
sages as  above  mentioned  were  sent. 

I  am  not  In  any  way  defending  Kent's 
actions,  but  mention  this  matter  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  comparing  what  had  actu- 
ally taken  place  and  the  commitments 
made  by  the  President,  with  his  state- 
ments on  the  eve  of  the  1940  election 
when  he  made  his  now  famous  "again 
and  again  and  again"  speech  teUing 
mothers  and  fathers  that  their  sons 
would  not  be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign  soil. 
This  matter  should  be  thoroughly  in- 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  looks  as  if  complete 
victory  is  about  to  be  had,  and  we  all  hope 
and  pray  that  this  victory  will  come  real 
soon,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  can  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  loved  ones. 


We  are  winning  the  war  because  we 
have  the  best  generals  and  admirals  in 
the  world,  who  have  planned  our  strat- 
egy, provided  for  proper  training  of  our 
forces,  and  secured  the  proper  equipment 
and  implements  of  war;  because  we  have 
the  best  Army  and  Navy  In  the  world; 
because  of  the  productive  capacity  of 
American  Industry;  because  American 
labor  has  gone  Into  the  mills,  factories, 
and  mines  and  produced  the  war  mate- 
rials needed;  because  the  American 
farmers,  although  unable  to  get  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  they  need,  while 
enormous  quantities  of  this  needed  farm 
machinery  have  been  sent  all  over  the 
world  to  farmers  of  other  coimtries,  and 
with  farm  manpower  greatly  curtailed, 
have  produced  the  necessary  food;  and, 
because  the  American  taxpayers  and 
bond  buyers  have  produced  the  finances. 
All  these  elements  have  made  a  great 
team  which  is  winning  the  war,  and  this 
team  will  bring  the  war  to  a  victorious 
end  regardless  of  who  is  elected  President 
on  November  7. 

When  the  war  Is  over,  the  boys  and 
girls  in  service  want  to  come  back  to  a 
free  United  States  and  to  a  Government 
under  the  Constitution.  They  want  to 
pick  up  life  where  they  left  off  when  they 
entered  the  service,  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity for  free  private  employment  at 
good  wages,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberty  and 
blessings  of  our  system  of  Government, 
which  they  have  so  valiantly  fought,  and 
many  died,  to  preserve. 

They  do  not  want  their  country  to  be 
run  by  Earl  Browder,  Harry  Bridges,  or 
Sidney  Hiirman,  or  by  anyone  else  who 
is  dominated  by  them.  They  know  that 
the  Communist  National  Convention, 
which  was  held  long  before  the  New  Deal 
Convention,  unanimously  voted  not  to 
run  a  candidate  for  President  on  Its 
ticket  this  year,  but  unanimously  voted 
to  support  President  Roosevelt  for  a 
fourth  term,  as  the  candidate  meeting  its 
approval.  This  shows  conclusively  that 
the  Communists  think  pretty  well  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  that  he  Is  satis- 
factory to  them.  No  doubt  they  have  an 
understanding.  The  New  Deal  Conven- 
tion simply  ratified  what  the  Commu- 
nist Party  had  done,  although  the  New 
Deal's  Convention  action  was  not  unani- 
mous. The  New  Deal  4-H  Club,  HiUiaan, 
Hopkins,  Hannegan.  and  Hague,  together 
with  other  big  city  bosses  such  aS  Kelley 
and  the  Pendergast  machine,  have  joined 
with  the  Communists,  ana  they  have  all 
Joined  hands  for  a  fourth  term. 

Harry  Hopkins  has  been  kept  in  the 
background  for  quite  a  while,  but  he  still 
occupies  the  same  positions  of  influence. 
Sidney  Hillman  must  have  quite  an  influ- 
ence with  the  President  as  shown  when 
the  President  required  that  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  must  be  approved 
by  Hillman.  The  President's  statement 
to  Hannegan  to  "clear  It  through  Sid- 
ney" will  be  heard  about  many  times.  I 
wonder  what  else  must  be  cleared 
through  Sidney. 

We  all  know  we  cannot  continue  under 
the  Nev/  Deal  and  the  philosophies  of  Earl 
Browder,  Harry  Bridges,  and  Sidney  Hill- 
man and  remain  a  free,  independent,  and 
prosj)erous  people.  It  is  the  intent  of 
the  new  dealers  to  completely  regiment 
the  American  people:  they  have  no  idea 


of  relinquishing  any  controls  now  exer- 
cised after  the  war  is  over  but,  instead, 
they  Intend  to  make  the  controls  more 
stringent.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  "in  the  know"  that  the  President  will 
turn  decidedly  to  the  "left"  if  he  is  re- 
elected, and  In  that  event  his  fourth  term 
would  be  more  radical;  that  he  and  his 
"planless  planners"  would  provide  a  com- 
plete system  of  planned  economy  to  gov- 
ern us.  The  Congress  is  the  only  agency 
today  not  under  the  administration's 
control,  and  this  probably  accounts  for 
the  anti-Congress  triades  of  the  New 
Deal.  If  the  New  Deal  again  takes  con- 
trol of  Congress,  the  United  States  as 
you  and  I  have  known  It  will  no  longer 
exist. 

Our  forefathers  braved  the  perils  of 
an  uncharted  course  across  the  ocean  to 
settle  in  this  new  land;  they  wanted  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom ;  they  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence:  they 
fought  a  long,  hard  war,  and  many  of 
them  died  that  their  dream  of  liberty  and 
freedom  might  be  estabUshed  in  a  gov- 
ernment; they  wrote  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  BlU  of  Rights, 
and  established  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  the 
time  they  landed  upon  our  shores,  up  to 
the  present  hour,  American  manhood  has 
been  ready  and  willing  to  fight,  and  to 
die,  to  preserve  this  form  of  government 
and  to  protect  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
under  our  form  of  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  Hitler  should 
win  the  war,  he  would  destroy  our  form 
of  government,  and  In  that  event  life 
would  not  be  worth  living.  Actually,  it 
would  make  little  difference  whether 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  Tojo.  or  "Joe  Blow"  de- 
stroyed our  form  of  government,  the  re- 
sult would  be  the  same. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  mighty  war 
against  foreign  foes  to  preserve  our  form 
of  government.  We  could  lose  our  form 
of  government  from  within,  and  we 
should  be  just  as  alert  against'  those 
within  our  borders  who  would  destroy 
it  as  against  those  without  our  borders. 
A  form  of  government  which  Is  worth 
fighting  against  foreign  foes  to  preserve, 
as  many  of  the  fiower  of  American  man- 
hood are  doing  today,  surely  Is  worth 
voting  for  so  as  to  make  sure  that  it  is 
not  destroyed  from  within,  and  when  we 
have  done  this  I  feel  sure  that  when  the 
boys  come  home  after  victory  they  will 
be  happy  that  we  have  saved  here  that 
which  they  were  fighting  for  over  there. 
We  will  have  protected  and  preserved 
against  the  enemies  from  within  what 
they  have  protected  and  preserved 
against  the  enemies  from  without. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
will  insure  a  lasting  peace.  This  en- 
during peace  must  be  built  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  truth  and  fairness,  and 
cannot  be  established  by  secret  intrigue. 
Our  Nation  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  this  undersunding 
and  cooperation  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  must  make  sure  that 
no  one  can  ever  again  get  enough  power 
that  in  his  lust  for  world  conquest  He 
could  array  nations  against  nations  in 
another  world  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHIi^CLOSS 

or  mw  jiMBT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNT All V E3 

Tuesday,  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  article,  I  am  anxious  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  na- 
tional scope  of  the  work  that  the  better 
business  bureaus  are  doing.  Today  there 
are  about  80  better  business  bureaus  in 
active  operation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, located  in  practically  every  State. 
These  organizations  are  supported  by 
business  for  the  benefit  of  business  and 
the  protection  of  the  purchasing  public. 
They  are  nonpolitical.  but  they  work  in 
active  cooperation  with  the  constituted 
authorities. 

In  the  enclosed  article.  An  American 
Ideal  in  Action,  Miss  Elizabeth  Frazer 
has  well  explained  the  work  of  these  or- 
ganizations. Miss  Prazer  is  an  experi- 
enced writer,  well  known  to  the  American 
reading  public.  In  World  War  No.  1  she 
was  a  war  correspondent  in  Europe  for 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  on  business,  finance, 
and  economics,  which  have  appeared  in 
Good  Housekeeping,  the  Saturday  Eve- 
^ning  Pest,  and  other  national  magazines. 
She  is  an  author  of  no  mean  reputation 
and  perhaps  the  best  known  of  her  books 
Is  A  Woman  and  Her  Money. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
read  this  article  and  will  support  the 
work  of  the  better  business  bureau 
wherever  possible.  They  are  bound  to 
play  an  important  part  in  the  reconver- 
sion period,  particularly  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  surplus  Government  goods. 

AH    AMZKICAN    IDEAL    IN    ACTION 

(By  Blzabetli  Frazer) 
^  They  are  not  Government  bureaus — al- 
thaugb  their  main  function  Is  the  protection 
of  the  pubhc  and  their  services  are  free. 
They  are  non-profit  organizations.  They 
neither  buy  not  aell.  They  have  no  legis- 
lative activities;  no  political  ax  to  grind; 
no  ideological  propaganda  to  promulgate — 
unless  a  belief  that  honesty  should  prevail 
In  business  transactions  can  be  called  an 
meotogical  slant.  In  which  case,  the  people 
haw  east  their  ballots  in  its  favor,  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Average  American,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  each  year,  have  beaten  a  broad 
path  to  their  doors. 

Located  In  the  chief  business  centers  cf 
ths  country,  the  work  of  these  80  bureaus 
covers  a  vast  field  of  everyday  business  trans- 
actions which  touch  every  household — secur- 
ities, real  estate,  services,  and  all  kinds  of 
merchanrllse.  Most  of  their  work  is  carried 
on  without  fanfare,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even 
the  people  who  use  them  know  what  they 
are  all  about.  And  yet  these  80  bureaus 
house  an  Amertean  ideal  in  action  which 
is  one  of  the  most  constructive  forces  shap- 
ing the  whole  pattern  of  business  conduct 
In  this  country  today.  Let  us  look  at  some 
of  these  activities  and  see  what  actually 
(oeson. 

Telephones  were  ringing  In  the  offices  of 
the  betterbuainess  bureau.  A  steady  trickle 
of  callers  entered.  Hoosewives.  btisiiiessmen. 
law  enforcement  officials.  At  his  desk,  a  man 
w«  wiu  caU  Mr.  Moore,  head  ol  his  aecUon. 
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received    callers    and 
First  of  all.  I  talked  with 
the  bureau. 

"In  order   to  get   a  cleai 
work  of  these  bureaus."  he 
peg  down   a  few 
whole   work   is  based  on 
typically  American  ideal  of 
Of  regulations  and  restraiilts 
from  the  outside,  but 
inside.    These  bureaus  are 
of    business    itself,    set    up 
purpose  of   promoting   trut^ 
fair  play  in  everyday 
Business    itself    supports 
fraud,    misrepresentations, 
practices,   to  establish   the 
then  act  without  fear  or 
Interest." 

To  sample  some  of  these 
by  Mr.  Moore's  desk.      A 
In.    He  had  bought  a  sllv 
the  salesman  had  told  him 
an  appraiser  to  whom  he 
he  had  been  gypped.     He 
back.     Mr.  Moore  examined 
the  sales  slip.      "If  we  get 
shall  we  send  It?"  he  asked, 
his  mother's  address.      Mr 
an    investigator.      "Take 
sales  slip  to  that  Jeweler 
owner.     Ask  him  to  explain 

Later  In  the  day  the  Invi 
with  a  duplicate  copy  of 
to  the  boy's  mother,  e 
error,    due    to.  an 
checit  for  the  full  amount 
to  her. 

Again  the  telephone  rang 
panment  of  a  bank  wantet 
the  business  record  of  a 
Jcnes.     "Hold   the    wire," 
•Til  look  at  our  files." 

These  C'es  are  unique, 
tual  Information  on  the 
of  Individuals  and  companies 
the  years  and  are  further 
data  from  other  tureaus. 
duced  a  folder  on  Jones 
aloud  from  Its  contents  lnt< 
comment.       No     opinion, 
factual   record.     But   that 
elusive.     Hearing    it,    no 
Jones  a  dime.     The  credit 
bank  hung  up.     Then  Mr 
how  the  files  are  built  up. 

"This    Mr.    Jones,    let    w 
town   and   starts   a   store 
begins  to  write  his  own 
about  him  begin  to  come  in 
these  complaints.     We  get 
story.    For  experience  has 
customer  is  not  always  r 
fully  examine  all  the  facts 
was  not  Justified,  our  recor 
Or  perhaps  It  was  Just  some 
Jones  corrects  and  the 
But  suppose  Jones  refuses 
a  bona  fide  grievance  whi^h 
Investigation    shows    was 
plaints  from  the  public 
Investigate,  and  again  we 
up  with  Jones,  giving  him  a 
to  correct  his  bad  practicei 
persuasion  fails  we  take  o 
law-enforcement   authorlti4s 
contain  the  law's  verdict 
tual  record   is  there.    Then 
asks  the  bank  for  a  loan  and 
us  for  information  on  his 
for  our  reliability  as  an 
ing  agency  is  well  known, 
history  which  he  wrote 
up  with  him." 

The  work  of  the  better 
has  two  aspects.     On  one 
guardians  of  the  public  tc 
from  fraud, 

selling  practices.     On  the 
collaborate  with  business 
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high  standards  of  truth  and  accuracy  and  to 
evolve  practical  machinery  so  that  these 
standards  can  be  put  into  actual  operation. 
The  bureaus  have  fashioned  many  instru- 
ments to  implement  the  principles  of  truth 
and  accuracy  in  business  tran-sactlons.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  fair 
practice  code  called  the  guide  for  retail  ad- 
vertising and  selling.  This  guide  contains 
standards,  rules,  definitions,  and  recommen- 
dations on  how  to  describe  properly  almost 
every  article  sold  at  retail.  It  Is  used  by  all 
leading  stores,  newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
advertising  agencies  in  cities  in  which  the 
bureaus  operate.    It  has  a  Nation-wide  scope. 

"But  that  Is  not  all,"  said  the  manager  of 
one  bureau.  "Constant  changes  are  going  on 
and  we  keep  retailers  acquainted  with  these 
changes.  We  also  maintain  a  copy  consultant 
department  so  that  any  manufacturer,  re- 
tailer, publisher,  or  radio  station  may  call  us 
up  anytime.  Every  day  retailers  ring  us  up 
asking  for  accurate  descriptions  of  the  goods 
on  their  shelves.  Often  they  themselves  do 
not  know  what  an  article  is  actually  com- 
posed of  or  how  to  describe  it  truthfully.  So 
they  apply  to  us.  We  may  not  always  know. 
But  when  we  don't,  v.'e  find  out.  In  ac'.dl- 
tion,  we  scan  carefully  all  store  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers  and  when  we  find 
any  that  look  suspicious,  we  check  them  lor 
Investigation.  This  work  covers  not  only  legi- 
timate companies,  but  also  the  vicious  outer 
fringe  of  unscrupulous  concerns  which  c"- 
ploit  the  public  and  destroy  fair  competition. 

"The  experience  of  all  the  bureaus  shows 
that  the  vast  majority  cf  business  firms  are 
honest.  They  want  to  do  what  Is  ripht. 
That  does  not  mean  they  don't  make  mis- 
takes. It  does  mean  they  correct  those  mis- 
takes. Voluntarily.  Figures  in  cur  flies 
Ehow  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  bona 
fide  grievances  received  each  year,  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  settled  voluntarily  to 
the  satisf  ictlon  of  both  parties." 

To  obtain  an  objective  point  of  view  on  the 
work  of  those  bureaus  I  interviewed  lawyers, 
bankers.  Federal  authorities  and  police  of- 
ficials. A  high  executive  in  a  great  depart- 
ment store  said: 

"I  cannot  conceive  doing  business  in  a 
large  city  without  a  better  business  bureau. 
Let  us  visualize  such  a  picture.  In  the  first 
place,  that  city  would  be  the  roosting-place 
of  all  manner  cf  racketears,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous outer  fringe  of  business  without  ethi- 
cal responsibility  would  increase  to  dangerous 
propxDrtions.  But  that  is  not  all.  Legitimate 
business  itself  would  suflfer.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  retail  trade.  This  Is  a  highly 
competitive  field.  One  merchant,  let  us  say, 
makes  untrue  or  exaggerated  claims.  His 
competitors,  naturally,  want  him  to  stop. 
If  he  can't  be  stepped,  some  competitors  may 
try  to  go  him  one  better,  and  thus  an  un- 
healthy condition  arises.  Public  confidence 
Is  impaired.  And  public  confidence  is  the 
very  taproot  of  existence  in  business;  It  is 
the  most  precious  asset  In  the  world.  So  we 
must  have  some  agency  that  Is  fair.  Impartial, 
and  respected  by  all  to  point  out  the  bad 
plays.  The  decisions  of  that  agency  must  be 
based,  not  on  mere  opinion,  but  on  solid 
facts.  It  must  always  act  in  the  beet  In- 
terest of  the  public  and  treat  everybody  alike. 
These  three  things:  curbing  fraudulent  busi- 
ness, checking  in  the  public  interest  and 
checking  Impartially  on  everybody  alike  are 
what  make  these  bureaus  valuable  instru- 
ments of  voluntary  regulation,  highly  neces- 
sary In  modern  business  life." 

In  their  constructive  work  with  business 
and  the  settlement  of  complaints  the  Bu- 
reaus have  a  very  flexible  method  of  pro- 
cedure. If  investigation  shows  that  the  com- 
plaint is  Justifled  the  bureau  takes  up  the 
matter  directly  with  the  owner  or  the  proper 
executives  of  the  company. 

"In  this  part  of  our  work,"  the  manager  of 
one  bureau  explained,  "we  are  very  careful. 


very  patient.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  develop  a  better  spirit,  a  feeling  of  ethical 
responsibility.  So  cur  method  is  not  a 
cracking-down  from  the  outside  but  a  bulld- 
Ing-up,  brick  by  brick,  from  the  inside.  This 
first  step  in  our  procedure — taking  up  the 
matter  directly  with  the  owner  or  executive 
In  charge — is  successful  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases.  If,  however.  It  falls,  we  may  take 
the  results  of  our  Investigation  to  the  news- 
papers or  radio  stations  which  carry  the  com- 
pany's advertising.  They  have  their  own 
high  standards  to  maintain  and  are  usually 
very  cooperative  in  getting  the  bad  adver- 
tising corrected  or.  In  aggravated  cases,  in 
refusing  to  carry  it.  As  a  last  resort.  If  other 
methods  fail,  we  bring  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigations to  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. And  here  again  we  follow  straight 
through,  take  the  witness  stand  when  neces- 
sary, and  record  the  verdict  In  our  flies." 

The  war  added  many  new  duties  to  the 
normal  activities  of  the  bureaus.  Acting  as 
a  liaison  agent  between  Government  and 
business  and  respected  by  both  for  their  un- 
swerving devotion  to  the  public  Interest,  they 
were  able  to  achieve  successful  restilts  on 
the  basis  of  voluntaiy  cooperation  throiigh 
the  self -regulation  of  business  Itself. 

Ever  since  their  initiation  the  bureaus 
have  waged  a  relentless  warfare  against  swin- 
dlers, stock  crooks,  and  promoters  of  devious 
schemes,  cooperating  heartily  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  and  the 
postal  authorities  in  their  fraud -fighting  ac- 
tivities. Frequently  a  bureau,  with  Its 
broad  experience.  Is  able  to  detect  a  well- 
planned  pattern  of  fraud  operating  through 
m  wide  territory,  which  to  the  tutramed  eye 
appears  like  an  isolated  case.  This  sixth 
sense  in  fraud  detection  has  saved  the  public 
millions  of  dollars. 

"Of  course, '  said  the  manager  of  one  bu- 
reau, "we  don't  catc'h  everything.  We're  not 
supermen.  But  we've  had  a  lot  of  experience. 
Our  fraud-fighting  program  has  two  aspects. 
First,  we  work  to  prevent  fraud.  We  try  to 
sUmp  It  out  before  It  gets  started.  The 
bureaus  Join  hands  when  a  problem  Is  re- 
gional, and  we  often  know  beforehand  when 
eoms  fraudulent  scheme  la  headed  our  way 
and  can  take  effective  measures  against  It. 
The  second  aspect  of  this  fraud-fighting  work 
is  our  educational  program.  Through  pub- 
licity, radio  talks,  articles,  and  leaflets  we 
try  to  educate  cltlaens  to  recognize  the  ear- 
marks of  rackeu  and,  above  ail,  before  they 
Invest  their  savings  to  Investigate  thor- 
oughly." 

Another  important  activity  which  the  bu- 
reaus have  carried  on  through  the  years  is 
a  broad  program  of  educatioE  designed  to 
aid  cltlaens  in  the  management  of  their 
everyday  business  affairs.  Fact  booklets  give 
basic  information  on  subjects  of  practical  In- 
terest to  the  average  household,  such  as  bor- 
rowing, budgeting,  buying,  or  building  a 
home,  life  Insurance,  legal  iroblems,  and 
savings. 

Eighty  of  these  better  business  biu-eaus 
operate  in  the  principal  center?  of  the  coun- 
try, serving  the  needs  of  their  own  conununl- 
ties  and  cooperating  with  each  other.  Each 
bureau  la  supported  by  annual  subscriptions 
from  members  who  represent  a  cross  section 
of  the  entire  business  community.  The  presi- 
dent and  board  of  directors  are  representative 
businessmen,  serving  without  compensation. 
The  actual  operation  of  each  organization  is 
In  charge  of  a  paid  manager.  The  bureaus 
cannot  recommend  or  sponsor  any  company 
or  product,  and  membership  In  them  cannot 
be  used  for  commercial  advanttge  or  to  gain 
consumer  good  will.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  Is  also  a  fact-finding,  fraud- 
flghtlng  organization  to  promote  high  stand- 
ards in  business  on  a  national  ssale. 

The  work  of  these  bureaus  ttroughout  the 
country  goes  on  quietly,  stead  Uy.  The  de- 
taUed  picture  of  their  daUy  activities  reveals 


a  lot  of  lltUe  things.  Little  wrongs  righted; 
little  corrections  made.  More  good  feeling: 
more  good  faith;  more  confidence  all  around. 
And  It  all  adds  up  to  something  rathff"  splen- 
did. It  Is  the  democratic  process  In  action. 
Self-government  in  business.  Self-lmpoaed 
restraints. 

"It  is  one  thing."  Woodrow  Wilson  said, 
"to  entertain  fine  principles,  and  It  is  an- 
other thing  to  make  them  work." 

The  better  business  bureaus  of  this  coun- 
try are  making  fine  principles  work. 


Senator  George  Norrit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TCXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Norris'  death  a  few 
days  ago  removed  one  of  the  outstanding 
statesmen  of  this  generation.  Whether 
you  agreed  with  him  or  not  you  could 
but  admire  his  courage,  and  his  far-see- 
ing vision,  and  he  accomplished  much  for 
the  rights  of  the  common  man  during  his 
40  years  of  service  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
yesterday  pays  tribute  to  him.  and  under 
leave  granted,  same  is  submitted  here- 
with: 

SENATOR   NORRIS 

George  Norris  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
elder  statesmen.  Probably  no  Senator  in  his 
time  left  a  deeper  impress  on  a  changing 
America.  He  stood  like  a  rock  dividing  the 
liberal  and  conservative  streams  of  thought 
in  this  Nation,  diverting  much  of  It  Into  the 
channels  through  which  he  wished  it  to  flow. 
That  was  always  to  the  left,  always  toward 
what  he  felt  was  the  side  of  the  common  man 
and  against  what  he  felt  was  entrenched 
privilege.  He  was  uncompromising  and  in- 
corruptible. The  possible  dangers  that  lurked 
in  a  socialized  society  he  Ignored.  In  his 
last  days,  accepting  the  honorary  chairman- 
ship of  Sidney  Hlllman's  Political  Action 
Committee,  he  stood  further  to  the  left  than 
he  had  ever  before  ventured. 

The  end  of  his  life  was  saddened  by  hU 
defeat  for  the  Senate  in  1942.  He  regarded  it 
as  a  "repudiation  of  40  years  of  service"  by 
"the  people  I  love."  But  most  of  the  reforms 
for  which  he  fought  so  stoutly  were  already 
incorporated  in  our  political  system,  and  his 
place  In  history  as  one  of  the  great  American 
progressive  leaders  was  assured.  It  was  28 
years  ago  that  Senator  Norris  really  stood  In 
the  shadow.  Then  he  voted  against  the  first 
war  with  Germany  when  this  country  had 
determined  to  defend  Its  rights,  and  he  was 
thrust  by  Woodrow  Wilson  hito  that  "little 
group  of  wUlful  men."  But  Hitler's  rise  to 
power  brought  Senator  Norris  to  the  most 
complete  reversal  of  his  career.  This  time, 
despite  his  hatred  for  war  inspired  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  family  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  States,  he  urged  war  to  the  hilt 
against  both  Germany  and  Japan. 

His  career  was  colored  by  the  bitter  experi- 
ences of  an  impoverished  youth.  It  was  In- 
evitable that  he  should  fight  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Elected  to  Congreas  as  a  partisan 
Republican,  he  became  by  slow  stages  a  party 
maverick,  an  Insurgent,  an  Independent,  and 
finally  an  ardent  supporter  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  was  he  who  led  the  revolt  in 
the  House  sgainst  the  Iron  rule  of  Speaker 


Cannon.  The  list  of  constructive  legislation 
be  fathered  is  extensive  and  impressive.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  twentieth  amendmeot, 
which  outlaws  "lame  duck"  or  hold -over  ses- 
sions of  Congress.  He  brought  ths  single 
house  legislature  to  Nebraska.  He  was  re- 
sponbible  for  the  vast  power  enterprise  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  and  it  was  with  infinite  satisfaction 
that  he  saw  similar  authorities  established  In 
other  sections  of  the  country.  No  man  could 
ask  a  more  monolithic  montunent  than  Nor- 
ris Dr.m. 

But  his  character  was  his  noblest  monu- 
ment. Grave  and  gentle  in  Individual  rela- 
tions, he  was  hard  as  granite  toward  the 
things  he  hated.  Above  all.  he  hated  corrup- 
tion and  sought  to  crush  It.  Wrong-headed 
he  coxild  be.  Wrong-hearted  he  never  was. 
His  Influence  will  remain  bls  the  shining  ex- 
emplar of  the  utterly  sincere  and  honest  man 
in  politics. 


Civilian  Public  Senrice  Camps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

av  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  September  S  (legislative  day  of. 
Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  the  noted  authoress.  Miss  Ruth 
Suckow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  a« 
follows: 

Cedar  Falls.  Iowa,  August  -31.  i944. 
Senator  Gut  Gillxtti:. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Gillxtte:  I  am  writing  you 
about  a  matter  which  has  greatly  concerned 
me  all  during  this  war  period,  the  position 
of  our  conscientious  objectors.  If  there  had 
been  more  time,  last  evening  at  Mr.  Paul 
Diamond's,  I  should  like  to  have  told  you 
and  Mrs.  Gillette  something  about  the  trip 
I  made  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, visiting  six  Civilian  Public  Service 
camps  and  one  mental  hospital  unit,  in 
North  Dakota  and  the  three  West  Coast 
States.  I  went  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Friends  and  Brethren  service  com- 
mittees, and  the  F.  O.  R.  for  their  educa- 
tional program,  and  talked  on  subjects  re- 
lated to  writing  and  literature  In  general. 

While  there  are  an  kinds  In  these  groups, 
as  in  every  sort  of  group,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  found  here  some  of  the  finest  yoimg 
men  I've  ever  met,  taking  their  responsibili- 
ties seriously,  thoughtful,  deeply  devoted 
to  the  best  service  of  their  country  and  the 
world.  They  have  taken  a  different  way  of 
moving  toward  world  peace,  the  one  that 
seems  to  them  most  hopeful,  but  their  objec- 
tive is  the  same  as  that  which  you  expressed 
In  your  talk  at  Cedar  Falls.  They  take  their 
stand  on  that  same  pronouncement  of  2,000 
years  ago. 

I  can  testify  that  the  majority  of  men  In 
these  camps  are  working  hard  in  the  long- 
time service  of  their  country.  The  financial 
situation  of  many  of  them  is  getting  serious. 
Some  have  been  In  C.  P.  8.  since  the  begin- 
nlng  of  the  draft.  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cenU  a  month  doesn't  go  far.  The  hand- 
me-down  left-over  C.  C.  C.  ct^ts  and  shoes 
don't  always  fit.    At  all  the  everUng  meetinga 
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where  I  spoke,  men  sat  patching  up  old 
eIotb«a  and  even  shoes  while  they  listened. 
There  Is  considerable  soreness,  too.  In  regard 
'to  the  fact  that  In  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
a  minority  group  la  allowed  to  work  for 
tti  own  Government  at  less  than  subsistence 
yy  Many  fe«l  this  makes  a  bad  prece- 
dent. The  question  of  dependents  Is  very 
aerlcxu.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  recently  in  some  of 
her  columns  took  a  stand  against  an  allow- 
ance for  the  dependents  of  consclentlovia  ob- 
jectors, describing  them  as  men  who  In  this 
crisis  are  doing  what  they  I'.ke.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not.  Most  of  them  would  like 
to  glT*  aid  and  relief  immediately  in  war-torn 
areas  everywhere.  The  work  of  the  guinea 
pig  units  shows  that  they  dont  shun  danger. 
They  feel  that  their  families  are  being 
penalized  for  their  stand  on  the  grounds  of 
religious  conscience—one  of  the  things  that 
has  entered  into  the  making  of  our  country 
from  the  very  start,  from  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  men  know  that  they  are  a 
minority,  vrere  prepared  to  sacrifice  and  have 
sacrificed  many  cherished  things,  present 
approval  of  communities  and  country,  finan- 
cial beneflu  of  all  kinds,  jobs  In  many  in- 
stances They  know  there  won't  be  any  pri- 
orities on  Jobs  for  them  after  the  war. 

I  don't  wish  to  present  these  men  as 
martyrs — they  aren't,  and  aren't  willing  to 
be  considered  so.  But  I  do  wish  to  express 
concern  for  their  actual  needs.  The  burden 
Is  too  heavy  on  the  email  peace  churches 
alone,  although  what  these  groups  do  ac- 
ConpUsh  seems  close  to  miraculous  often, 
conatderlng  their  numbers.  Help  from  other 
churches  doesn't  meet  the  Eituaticn.  And 
Z  agree  that  a  precedent  of  work  without 
adequate  pay  may  well  be  dangerous.  As 
one  individual.  I  want  to  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress move  in  the  matter  of  financial  support 
Xor  men  In  Civilian  Public  Service. 

Knowing  your  sincere  devotion  to  world 
peace,  and  your  humane  fpirit.  I  hope  you 
will  take  the  case  of  these  young  men  into 
your  consideration.  I  realize  that  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  may  not  be  willing  now  to 
take  up  this  matter,  and  yet  I  believe  It  no 
more  than  right  that  it  should  be  done.  I 
am  speaking  from  personal  experience — 1 
met  several  hundred  conscientious  objectors 
on  my  recent  visits,  had  intimate  and  candid 
talks  with  Individuals,  and  for  some  time 
have  ccrrespond?d  with  boys  In  C.  P.  S.  all 
over  the  country,  ha'  e  read  a  great  many  of 
the  things  they  have  written.  In  which  they 
cgpreas  their  deepest  convictions  and  experi- 
ence. They  have  sent  me  these  manuscripts 
tor  criticism  on  literary  grounds. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity   of    meeting    you    and    Mrs.    Gillette. 
Please  cive  Mrs.  Gillette  my  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ruth  Sttckow. 
(Mrs.  FcBim  Ntrmt.) 


Commendable  Candor 


.    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CALZrOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT  AT  IVSS 

Friday.  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  read- 
ing the  Palo  Alto  Times  recently  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  a  brief  editorial 
which  appeared  therein.  It  commented 
upon  the  conimendable  candor  with 
which  Jim  Parley  frankly  admitted  he 
and  forner  Vice  President  Garner  had 
discussed  politics  when  they  met.  At  a 
time  like  this,  in  the  heat  of  pobMcal 


ctxmpaigns  throughout  the  Nation  it  is 
interesting  to  know  t  lat  outstanding 
leaders xf  the  country  juch  as  Mr.  Far- 
ley are%o  very  frank  and  forthright  in 
their  statements.  It  Is  anfortunate  that 
the  same  frankness  an  1  honesty  is  not 
displayed  by  the  vario  is  groujjs  which 
are  today  active  in  thj  political  cam- 
paigns. I  am  sure  tha  the  people  as  a 
whole  would  thoroughlj  appreciate  such 
frankness  and  that  it  vould  materially 
benefit  the  Nation  to  lave  the  present 
campaigns  conducted  |)penly,  honestly, 
and  fairly 

The  editorial  to  whict  I  refer  reads  as 
fellows: 

COMMENOABLK    ICANDOR 

James  A.  Farley,  after  a  visit  recently  with 
former  Vice  President  Jc  m  Nance  Garner, 
said.  "We  discussed  (>olitic^  from  every  ar.gle. 
Mr.  Garner,  like  myself, 
conditions  in  the  Nation  iiow.' 

Of  course  they  talked  po  itics. 
us   Isn't   talking  politics 


is  concerned  with 

Who  among 
n  the   thick  of  a 


Presidential  election  car.palgn?  Most  eS' 
pecially  we  would  e.xpect  exactly  that  at  a 
meeting  of  two  such  notat  le,  top-notch  poli- 
ticians as  Farley  and  Gan  ler.  What  we  like 
about  the  Farley  statemei  it  is  it£  character- 
istic honesty  and  candor.  It  is  in  such  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  hypocrl  tlcal  pose  taken  by 
some  men  who,  although  being  politicians, 
currently  engaged  In  dla  russin?,  directing, 
and  manipulating  politic  in  closed  rooms, 
pretend  publicly  to  have  neither  time  nor 
thought  for  such  things  «'  len  there  is  a  war 
to  be  won. 


Pope  Urges  Enforced 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C. 

or  &ucHicf. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


RE]  'RESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday,  Septem  )er  5,  1944 


reu  arks 


Mr.   RABAUT.     Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 
CRD,  I  include  the 
from  the  Washington 
September  2,  1944: 

Fo?E  Urges  Enforceo  Woato 
RoosivKLT's  Ideas  to 

ElCtnUTT  BY  POUCR  FORC  i 


Speaker,  under 

in  the  Rec- 

foll4wing  news  item 

under  date  of 


P)St 


PcACB — Approves 
ItAiNTAiN   Post-war 


Vatican  Citt,  Septembei 
addressing  the  world  on 
of  the  war's  outbreak, 
the  establishment  of 
machinery  to  render 
slble. 

Voicing   the   hop»  tha 
might  soon  come  to  an 
pressed   approval   of   a 
maintain  security, 
forth  by  President  Roos! 
that  such  an  institution 
enforce  its  decisions. 

The  Pontiff,  in  a  broadc 
radio,  pointed  out  that 
could  be  built  only  on 
moral    Justice    and    the 
world's  peoples. 


1.— Pope  rius  xn, 

tlie  fifth  anniversary 

ap  pealed  tonight  for 

efle  :tlve  International 

futive  conflicts  impos- 


ttn  MMUXD 

He  called  for  an  end  to 
m^ght  in  international  aif^lrs 

"Humanity  Is  horrified 
abysmal  misery  Into  whic 
lence,  domination,  and  fort-e 

A  world  battered   and 
ravages  of  hiatorj'a 


greatest 


World  Peace 


RABAUT 

N 


the   present   war 

,  His  Holiness  ex- 

-war    league   to 

corresponding  to  ideas  set 

s  7elt.  and  declared 

I  aust  have  teeth  to 


en  a 
p»t- 


a  3t  over  the  Vatican 

I  n  enduring   peace 

t  le  foimdatlons  of 

veil -being    of    the 


M  tCHT 


the  rule  of  armed 

declaring : 

n  the  face  of  the 

the  spirit  of  vio- 

has  cr.st  it." 

devastated  by  the 

war,  the  Holy 


Father  proclaimed.  Is  determined  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

"We  express  our  approval  of  the  aspiration 
for  a  new  universal  peace  institution."  he 
said,  "and  put  forward  the  wish  that  its 
creation  truly  metes  its  high  aims,  namely, 
the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  and  world 
eecurity." 

favors  policino 

The  Pope  further  made  It  clear  he  favors  In- 
ternational policing.  He  declared  this  was 
"inevitable  within  Juridically  and  morally 
Justifiable  limits  even  alter  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  order  to  safeguard  the  observance 
of  treaties  and  prevent  attempted  new  con- 
flicts." 

"An  ancient  world  lies  In  wreckage."  the 
Pontiff  exclaimed.  "The  earliest  possible  re- 
birth of  a  new  world.  Juridically  healthier  and 
more  orderly— that  is  the  yearning  of  mar- 
tyred peoples." 

His  holiness  stressed  further  that  th?  well- 
being  of  nations  and  their  people  is  one  of  the 
essential  prerequisites  of  lasting  peace,  de- 
claring: 

"Mankind  expects  at  the  end  of  the  war  a 
definite  improvement  in  Its  condition." 

He  said  humanity  in  the  last  5  years  has 
traveled  a  trail  of  tears  and  blocd. 

He  spoke  of  cooperative  unions  among 
nations  which  he  said  must  pay  their  part 
in  the  post-war  society. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
many  duties  which  are  ours  as  Members 
of  Congress,  one  of  the  first  in  my  judg- 
ment is  to  keep  the  people  at  home  in- 
formed of  legislation  of  particular  in- 
terest to  them.  I  particularly  refer  to 
the  benefits  which  have  been  provided 
for  the  service  men  and  women,  vet- 
erans, and  their  dependents. 

The  many  requests  for  information  re- 
garding these  benefits  Indicates  the  need 
for  a  digest  of  the  law  on  the  subject 
that  may  be  used  as  a  ready  reference 
and  sent  by  the  families,  if  they  so  desire, 
to  their  relatives  in  service,  thereby 
keeping  service  men  and  women  fully  in- 
formed of  the  protection  provided  under 
our  laws,  and  the  necessity  for  compli- 
ance with  the  details  in  connection  with 
making  application  for  benefits  there- 
under. 

Our  Government  should  be  liberal  with 
these  who  wear  its  uniform  in  time  of 
war.  Our  servicemen  are  the  best  paid, 
best  trained,  and  best  equipped  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  are  better  provided  for 
than  those  in  any  other  country  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  America  cannot  and  must 
not  forget  those  who  fight  and  die  to  sus- 
tain the  kind  of  life  we  cherish  in  Amer- 
ica. V/hether  our  forces  serve  at  home 
or  upon  foreign  fields,  we  must  at  all 
costs  maintain  that  form  of  government 
which  they  have  loved  so  deeply  and  have 
fought  so  nobly  to  sustain.  Our  match- 
less men  and  women  in  uniform  will  w'n 
this  war,  but  we  in  Congress  must  pro- 
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vide  the  basis  for  a  permanent  peace  and 
a  lasting  prosperity  at  home. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  small  part 
in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
I  shall  bend  every  effort  to  make  sure 
that  while  these  boys  and  girls  are  away 
the  pure  fountains  of  our  fcrm  of  gov- 
ernment shall  not  be  polluUKi  with  the 
poison  of  some  foreign  isms  or  tainted 
with  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  politi- 
cal plotters  at  home. 

ALLOTMENTS   AND   ALLOWANCES   FOIt   DEPENDENTS 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  the  servicemen's  al- 
lotment. Those  men  and  women  serving 
as  officers  come  under  another  system. 
Tlie  allotments  and  allowances  provided 
by  the  Government  are  as  folloiw,'s: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child,  $80;  each  addi-.ional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wife,  $42;  a  divorced 
wife  and  one  child,  $72;  and  .120  for  each 
additional  child.  Note:  If  the  divorce  or 
separation  order  of  the  court  does  not 
call  for  alimony  or  separate  maintenance, 
the  wife  will  not  receive  any  allotment, 
and  in  case  of  a  court  order  providing 
alimony  or  separate  maintenance,  she 
will  get  no  more  than  the  aaaount  fixed 
by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  Is  substan- 
tially, but  not  completely,  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  for  support.  A 
parent,  $37;  two  parents,  $i;7;  a  parent 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37;  two  parents  and  any  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  serviceraan  for  sup- 
port. One  parent,  $50;  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister,  $68;  one  parent 
and  each  additional  brother  or  sister, 
$50  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or  sister; 
two  parents.  $68;  two  parents  and  one 
brother  or  sister.  $68  plus  $11  for  each 
brother  or  sister;  a  brother  or  sister  but 
no  parents,  $42;  each  additional  brother 
or  sister  without  parents,  ^lU. 

It  is  Important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commanding  officers  for  al- 
lotment and  allowance,  a:;  these  benefits 
will  begin  the  date  application  is  filed. 
Allotments  are  compulsory  unly  for  class 
A  dependents.  If  the  service  man  or 
woman  for  some  reason  or  other  fails  to 
make  application  or  is  in  a  pDsition  where 
he  or  she  cannot  make  application,  any 
class  A  dependent  can  make  application 
instead.  The  Army  requir(!S  their  regu- 
lar application  blank  to  be  filled  out,  the 
Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the 
name  of  applicant's  wife  and  children 
and  dates  of  birth.  In  case  a  man  is  re- 
ported missing  in  action,  the  allotment 
and  allowance,  continue  to  be  paid  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  unless,  in  the  meantime, 
his  status  is  definitely  dete  rmined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an  al- 
lowance at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  Instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 


daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now,  If  another  son  or  daughter 
In  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances  is 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  agency 
for  the  Army  Is  Office  of  Dependency 
Benefits,  War  Department,  213  Washing- 
ton Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  If  you  experi- 
ence any  difficulty,  contact  your  Con- 
gressman. 

TEMPOSART    AID   FOR   DEPENDENTS   OW 
8XSVICXUSN 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  service- 
men. Many  dependents,  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  themselves,  are 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  two 
emergency  agencies  set  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  helping  such  persons  in 
need.  These  two  agencies  have  branches 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  whose  functions 
have  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society, 
which  also  can  be  reached  through  the 
Red  Cross, 

ARMT   RELUtr   FUND 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  in  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Cross  if  the  soldier  is 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate  fi- 
nancial assistance.  He  'will  receive 
courteous  and  willing  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  fund  is  also  open  to  all  de- 
pendents of  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
and  anyone  needing  relief  should  get  in 
touch  at  once  with  this  fund  through  the 
local  Red  Cross. 

NAVT  RELIEF  80CIETT 

Any  serviceman  or  servicewoman  in 
our  naval  forces  or  his  dependents  can 
appeal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  finan- 
cial a.ssistance.  To  get  Immediate  ac- 
tion, It  is  advisable  to  take  the  case  up 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

MUSTEHING-OUT    PAT 

This  benefit  is  payable  to  all  honorably 
discharged  personnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  In  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service,  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days'  or  more  active  service,  none  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $200;  personnel  with 
60  days  or  more  active  service,  any  part 
of  which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
tering-out  payments  amounts  to  more 
than  $100.  payments  are  made  in  monthly 
Intervals  of  $100  each.  Servicemen  who 
are  discharged  at  their  own  request  are 
not  entitled  to  muster-out  pay. 

FREE  MEDICAL  AND  NURSING  CARE  FOR  WIVES  AND 
INFANTS  OF  MEN  IN  OUB  ARMED  FORCES 

Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  in 
service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a 
qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.    Complete  maternity  care  is 


provided,  including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  Is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
The  wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy.  She  should  then 
ask  the  doctor  for  an  application  form 
to  apply  for  this  free  service.  If  the  doc- 
tor does  not  have  these  blanks,  write  to 
the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and  Child 
Health,  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  ask  them  to 
send  a  blank  to  you.  Fill  out  the  appli- 
cation blank  carefully.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  husband's  serial  number. 
The  wife  fills  In  part  1  of  the  blank. 
Ask  your  doctor  to  fill  in  part  2  at  once 
and  send  it  immediately  to  Sacramento 
for  approval.  It  is  important  that  wives 
apply  for  this  in  early  pregnancy;  the 
State  board  of  health  will  not  approve 
payments  of  the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any 
service  before  the  application  is  made 
out.  In  the  case  of  emergency  be  sure 
that  the  doctor  makes  application  for 
you  within  48  hours,  or  no  bills  for  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  will  be  paid.  The 
charges  are  paid  directly  to  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  and  the  nurse;  no  money 
Is  given  to  the  wife.  This  service  is  ex- 
tended to  wives  and  Infants  of  service- 
men in  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska, 
but  not  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

SKRVICE-CONNBCTED  OISABILITT   PENSIONS 

Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  In  line  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10  percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Special  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye,  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
rate  being  ^250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the  vet- 
eran for  benefits  payable  to  him  as  the 
result  of  Injury  or  disease  resulting  from 
military  service.  Tlie  award  of  compen- 
sation is  based  on  the  degree  of  disability 
which  is  determined  according  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  schedule  pro- 
visions. Any  disability,  except  miscon- 
duct. Is  compensable  if  it  is  as  much  as 
10  percent  disabling.  This  application  is 
known  as  Form  526.  It  is  simple  to  exe- 
cute and  seldom  does  one  have  any  trou- 
ble answering  the  questions.  Additional 
evidence  is  seldom  required.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  the  adjudication  of 
the  initial  claim.  No  subsequent  formal 
claim  need  be  filed.  If  the  veteran  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  present  rating  he  can 
submit  medical  evidence  to  this  effect. 

However,  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  sufficient  find- 
ings to  warrant  it.  It  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  of  disability  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence  the  Vet- 
erans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an 
official  physical  examination  for  rating 
purposes,  thereby  reopening  the  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enlisted 
men    discharged   for    disability    «hos« 
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claims,  wrth  essential  service  and  medical 
records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices  for 
settlement,  veterans  should  file  claim  on 
proper  form  which  will  be  supplied  them 
by  any  Veterans*  Administration  facility, 
or  the  local  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  If  the  disabled  person  is 
insane  or  incompetent  the  manager  of 
the  Veterans'  Administrfition  facility  will 
flie  all  necessary  claims  for  him. 

RZAOJUSTMENT  TO   CIVIL   LOT — EDUCATION 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
G.  I.  bill  of  rights  offers  an  education 
to  any  man  who  served  for  a  period  of  90 
days,  on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
v/ar.  and  who  was  discharged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  and  who 
was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service.  Application  must 
be  made  therefor  within  2  years  after 
discharge.  The  Government  will  pay  to 
the  school  of  the  veteran's  choice  up  to 
(500  per  year  for  tuition  and  books  and 
will  pay  to  the  veteran  $50  per  month 
maintenance  if  without  dependents,  and 
$75  if  he  has  dependents.  Any  man  who 
served  90  days  on  or  after  September  16. 
1940.  may  receive  1  year's  schooling  and 
1  month  additional  education  for  each 
,  month  in  active  service,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  period  of  education  ex- 
ceed 4  years.  There  is  also  a  provision 
for  part-time  attendance  in  a  course  of 
education  or  training  at  a  reduced  sub- 
sistence allowance  or  without  allowance 
but  with  pa]rment  of  tuition  and  other 
expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  service- incurred  dis- 
abilities, extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  fron  September  16, 
1840.  to  December  6.  1941. 

Application  for  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Serv- 
icemen's Education  and  Training,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BOSPTTALIZATION    AMD    PKOSTHXTIC    APPLIANCES 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  afe  pro- 
vided for  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
erans for  nonservice  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases as  well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases 
incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  the  right  to  adequate 
prosthetic  appliances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  in  the  use  of  such  appliances. 

RIGHT    CP    MEDICAL    BBVISW    OP   BaXCULAl    DIS- 
CHA8CX    Oa    KEfJAaW    PBOM    ACTIVB    BOtVICE 

A  veteran  has  the  right  of  review  in 
cases  of  irregular  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service,  (a)  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  at  time  of  committing 
the  offense  was  Insane,  in  event  of  which 
determination,  benefits  to  which  the  per- 
son would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not 
be  forfeited:  (b)  except  In  case  of  separa- 
tion by  sentence  of  general  court  martial, 
any  enlisted  man  or  officer  jiay  have  a 
review  by  an  authorized  board  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  such  discharge  or 
dismissal:  (c)  any  officer  retired  or  re- 
to  inactive  status  without  pay  may 
have  a  review  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  th« 
claim  for  review  mxist  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 


within  15  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  whichever  be  tqe  later. 
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EMPLOTMENT    OP   1  ETERAN3 


A  veteran  of  any  war 
charged  from  any  one 
has  the  right  to  register 
and  for  placement  in  em|}loyment 
Veterans'     Employment 
should  contact  his  loca 
Employment  Office  in  hm 
county. 
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There  are  four  mondy 
vlded  for  the  dependents 
veteran;    6  months  grsjtuity 
monthly    insurance    pa 
serviceman     applied     fbr 
monthly  pension,  and  bick 

CRATUITT 

The  gratuity  Is  a  lumb-sum  payment 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  dea  h.  In  addition, 
the  dependents  of  any  pi  Lvate  or  seaman 
who  dies  in  foreign  se  vice  receive  20 
percent  of  his  base  pay.  i  ind  the  depend- 
ents of  any  officer  who  dies  in  foreign 
service  receive  10  percent  of  his  base 
pay.  If  the  serviceman  was  in  either 
the  flying  service  or  su  imarine  service, 
his  dependents  receive, 
percent  of  his  base  pay 
a  longevity  provision  in 
above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  autonlatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to 
the  surviving  child  or  children.  It  is 
not  automatically  palq  to  parents  or 
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brothers  or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  serv- 
iceman. The  serviceman  should  desig- 
nate some  one  of  this  latter  class  to 
receive  it:  however,  if  he  does  not,  they 
may  apply  for  it.  If  two  parents  sur- 
vive, the  amount  is  divided  between 
them.  A  grandparent  must  show  an  in- 
surable interest  in  order  to  receive  it. 

Application  shculd  be  made  by  the 
surviving  relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Gratu- 
ity Pay  Branch,  Finance  Office.  United 
States  Army.  60  Florida  Avenue,  N.  E., 
Washington  25,  D.  C;  by  the  surviving 
relative  of  a  seaman  to :  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

MONTHLY  INSURANCE  PAYMENTS 

This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump 
sum;  it  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary — 
the  older  the  beneficiary,  the  higher  is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  if  the  beneficiary  for  whom  pay- 
ment is  fust  made  is  under  30  years  of  age 
at  the  date  of  death  of  the  insured,  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  in  240  equal  monthly 
installments,  at  the  rate  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance.  If  the  beneficiary 
to  whom  payment  is  first  made  is  30  or 
more  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  death  of 
the  insured,  payment  shall  be  made  in 
equal  monthly  installments  for  120 
months  certain,  with  such  payment  in 
installments  continuing  during  the  re- 
maining lifetime  of  such  beneficiary. 
For  instance,  under  a  $10,000  policy,  a 
50-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  be  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  in  service  to  see  that  all  insurance 
certificates  are  in  order  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  designated  by  the  service 
men  or  women  to  receive  them.  An  in- 
surance policy  taken  out  by  men  and 
women  in  service  can  name  any  of  the 
following  as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  hus- 
band, child,  stepchild,  illegitimate  child, 
parents,  brother,  or  sister,  including 
those  of  halfblood.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  parent  or  brother  or  sister  from 
being  the  l)eneficiary  of  more  than  one 
serviceman. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It 
might  save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future. 
Negligence  has  caused  many  a  beneficiary 
to  lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot 
of  trouble  should  anything  happen.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  send  your  service- 
man this  pamphlet  so  that  he  may  check 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  beneficiaries. 

MONTHLY    PENSIONS 

This  pension  is  paid  automatically  to  a 
wife  and  children.  All  children  under  18 
are  eligible.  Children  up  to  21  are  eli- 
gible if  they  are  in  school  up  to  that  time. 
If  a  child  marries  before  18  or  21,  they 
are  not  eligible  for  this  pension.  Par- 
ents who  have  been  dependent  upon  the 
deceased  man  or  woman  in  service  are 
also  entitled  to  a  pension.  Parents  who 
have  been  dependent  upon  a  deceased 
serviceman  can  get  a  pension  at  the 
some  time  his  wife  and  children  are  get- 
ting a  pension.  The  amounts  of  the 
monthly  i)ension  are  as  follows: 
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One  parent,  $45  a  month.  Two  par- 
ents, $26  each.  Widow,  but  no  child,  $50; 
widow  with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13 
for  each  additional  child.  No  widow  but 
one  child,  $25:  no  widow  but  two  chil- 
dren, $38  equally  divided,  wiih  $10  for 
each  additional  child,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $100. 

The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child,  or  par- 
ent gets  the  insurance,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  pension  also.  They 
can  collect  both  Insurance  and  a  pension. 

BACK  PAY  DUE  THE  SERVICEMEN 

When  a  casualty  occurs,  that  service 
man  or  woman  who  has  become  a  cas- 
ualty may  have  back  pay  coming.  All 
this  back  pay  is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Finance 
Officer,  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  by 
the  surviving  relative  of  a  seaman  to: 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

HEADSTONE  FOR  GRAVE 

Any  person  may  make  application  for 
a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honorable,  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

BURIAL   ALLOWANCE   FOR   ANY    WAR   VETERAN 

After  honorable  service,  reimburse- 
ment for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,  on  burial,  funeral,  and 
transportation  expenses.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Director,  Dependent 
Claims  Service,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial 
therein  of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  his  minor  children 
or  adult  unmarried  daughters. 

WRITE  FOR  OTHER  INPORMATION 

It  Is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  details  of  benefits  available  to  vet- 
erans of  this  and  previous  wars.  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  briefly  the  benefits  par- 
ticularly relating  to  World  War  No.  2,  as 
many  pamphlets  -lave  been  printed  cov- 
ering the  provisions  for  veterans  of  other 
wars.  I  merely  offer  this  f'^gest  as  a 
guide  to  servicemen,  veterans,  and  their 
dependents.  If  anyone  has  special  ques- 
tions or  individual  problems  not  covered 
in  this  summary,  I  suggest  you  write  to 
me  personally,  to  the  following  address: 
NoRRis  Pom.soN,  Room  236,  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Rotation  Plan 


^ 
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OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

»iu  .     Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

^^Skr^3^i|ILLEJl  of  ConnecUcut.  Mr. 
%«feMj9<W*^ptturday's  mail  brought 
TOypWuPS(fffWa<'-Wy%-aerviceman  with 


more  than  2',^  years  service  In  the  Pacific 
area.  This  poem  expresses  my  own 
thoughts  on  the  so-called  rotation  plan 
better  than  I  could  hope  to  express  them 
in  my  own  words. 

None  of  us  have  any  desire  to  say  or 
do  anything  that  would  retard  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  but  I  have  been  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  date  the  War 
Department  has  not  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  speed  up  the  rota- 
tion plan  announced  last  April. 

During  the  past  10  months  I  have  cor- 
responded with  the  War  Department  and 
with  General  MacArthur's  headquarters, 
urging  that  whenever  possible,  men  with 
more  than  IV2  years'  service  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area  be  brought  back 
to  the  United  States,  at  least  for  an  ex- 
tended furlough.  Some  of  the  former 
Connecticut  National  Guard  troops  have 
now  had  more  than  2V2  years'  Jungle 
service.  Among  the  Connecticut  troops 
serving  in  the  Pacific  is  an  antiaircraft 
unit.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
some  of  the  antiaircraft  regiments  who, 
until  recently,  were  guarding  industrial 
areas  throughout  the  country,  could  not 
now  be  shipped  to  the  Pacific,  thus  per- 
mitting troops  with  long  service  to  return 
home.  The  longer  these  men  are  kept  in 
the  Jungle  without  relief,  the  greater  the 
expense  we  are  piling  up  for  the  future, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  life  and 
health. 

The  poem  above  referred  to  follows: 

THE  ROTATION  PLAN 

As  dajrs  passed  on  and  on,  and  months  turned 

Into  years. 
The  soldier  needed  something  to  comfort  his 

many  fears. 
His  thoughts  turned  ever  homeward,  as  only 

a  soldier's  can, 
And  from  this  urgent  problem  was  bom  the 

rotation  plan. 

In  words  concise  and  pretty.  It  sounded  fine 

and  daper. 
Indeed  it  was  encouraging  and  looked  so  good 

on  paper. 
In  flowery  words  and  phrases,  it  built  hopes 

in  every  man — 
Surely    it    is   wonderful — this   new   rotation 

plan. 

Men  who  served  the  longest  in  places  of  deso- 
lation 

Would  be  the  first  sent  home  when  they 
started  the  rotation. 

Eighteen  months  away  from  home  made  one 
ready  to  depart. 

But  holy  smokes!  We're  away  2  years  before 
the  thing  did  start. 

While  waiting  for  the  quotas,  the  time  so 

8*iftly  flew, 
Rumors  came  and  went,  as  only  Army  rumors 

do. 
Serving  in  the  north  so  long,  we  were  as  happy 

as  could  be; 
For  according  to  this  plan,  we'd  get  priority. 

Then  one  day  arrived  the  news  for  which  we 

had  waited. 
At  last  well  hear  the  number  of  those  to  be 

rotated. 
But  wait,  what's  this — it  can't  be  true! 
Instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  there  are  only  one 

or  two. 

Such  news  as  this  is  excellent,  and  so  en- 
couraging to  be  true; 

For  the  boys  who  are  lucky  will  be  home  by 
•52. 

Then  another  thing  we  like  so  well  is  the 
adherence  to  this  plan 

For  the  time  above  a  year  and  a  half  isn't 
really  worth  a  damn. 


One  more  thing  that  elevates  our  hearts  In 

silent  glee 
Is  the  speedy  way  the  beys  are  sent  to  their 

homes  across  the  eea 
After  3   months'   operation,  we  are   Just  • 

months  behind, 
And  apparently  the  "powers  that  be"  certainly 

do  not  mind. 
Now  what  has  happened  10  cause  delay,  ques- 
tions every  man. 
What  is  wrong  with  this  hope  of  ours — thli 

great  rotation  plan? 
Doesn't  anyone  consider  the  feelings  of  an  old 

G.  I.? 
Isn't  there  anything  left  at  all,  upon  which  we 

can  rely? 

Oh  my,  yes,  to  be  sure,  excuses  are  handed  all 

around. 
Shipping  space  Is  scarce,  and  replacements 

can't  be  found. 
Yet  there  are  millions  of  men  at  home  who 

have  never  been  away. 
And  ships  are  leaving  daUy  for  the  good  old 

U.  8.  A. 
With  these  facts  in  mind  there  are  things  we'd 

like  to  know. 
For  with  each  day  that  passes  our  doubts  In- 
crease and  grow. 
Is  this  plan  a  chUd  of  the  present  political 

race? 
A  politician's  dream  with  which  he  hopes  to 

cinch  his  place? 
Could  it  be  Just  a  trial  to  see  what  It  would 

do 
Toward  giving  us  a  lift  and  build  up  hopes 

anew? 
Is  It  Just  a  plan  to  give  morale  a  raise? 
Or  {lerhaps  a  feeble  try  to  bring  forth  homa 

front  praise? 

One  thing  more  we'd  like  to  ask  before  w» 

sadly  close. 
And  we'd  appreciate  an  answer  from  one  who 

truly  knows. 
Just  how  long  will  we  be  stuck  where  going's 

tough  and  life  is  bare. 
Three  years  away  from  all  we  love — really, 

don't  you  think  we've  done  our  share f 


Why  Give  History  Chance  to  Repeat? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Daily  Courant  of  August  24, 
1944: 

Why   Givi    Histoht    Chance   To    Repeat? — 
Rom  AND  France,  Reluctant  to  "Chanck 
Horses."  Saw  Republican  Government  De- 
generate Into  Despotism 
To  the  Edftor  op  thr  Courant:  / 

I  have  Just  been  rereading  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
preconvention  letter  to  Mr.  Hannegan — th« 
one  in  which  he  described  his  yearning  to  re- 
turn to  civil  life.  "All  that  is  within  me."  he 
said,  "cries  out  to  go  back  home  on  the  Hud- 
son River."  Yet  with  Spartan  fortitude  he 
said  he  was  ready  to  answer  his  country's  call 
to  a  fourth  term,  because  he  thought  only 
of  the  good  of  the  American  ijeople. 

I  have  reread,  also.  Gov.  Robert  8.  Kerr's 
keynote  address  at  the  Chicago  convention 
and  several  other  speeches  delivered  at  that 
momentous  gathering.  All  these  stirring  ut- 
terances   lelt     me     with     two     dlsturbUig 
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thoughts,  lumtljr,  that  th«  languag*  of  un« 
•ycophancjr  hiu  not  changed 
th«  ■!•§;  and  that  rtpubilct  «r« 
•invul«rl]r  fulnvrAbl*  to  •ubvtrtion  by  d«« 
•lining  tiMA  wtia  toavt  diMoVMMl  tb«t  th« 
k«y  tti  pcrMMdl  powtr  i«  th«  sfMlullty  of  the 

^k9hi»utf\»n  TMltttt'  tal«  of  th«  fRtt  tfi  th« 
ItoMM  wiiNiiin  It  •  amff  «"(#,   n«  t>*iiirifl 

lif  pitetillf  Ml  llMi  Mm  fgrtiMn«  <>(  Ki.ni*'* 
"ntm  Mcr'^lNMl  IM  l«ft<icf  but  Oouviu* "-  « 
MlfMHl  AMI  |W>wlgf  fttro,  who  gfMpud  »t 

B'^vliMi  IM  pnhmti  to  mmmm  for  th« 
iiM  •!  MM  ygypf "  ThMt  gri  th« 
Miv  winH"4mi  ninct 

MMM  Aoomttw,  iMrmuTog 

Toti  may  rtmwfcor  that  young  Octavtua. 
en  hu  antry  into  fiiM«  Ut».  promptly  undar« 
want  a  curloua  matamorphoala.  Ha  changad 
from  batng  a  dafandtr  of  tha  rapublte  Into 
OMMf  AuKuatua,  tha  feWMtor  of  Impartal 
Roma.  Of  couraa,  thla  did  not  Juat  happan  of 
Itaalf. 

Tarttua  saya:  "In  a  Ilttla  tlma,  whan  ha  had 
allurad  to  hU  inuraat,  tha  paopla  by  distn* 
button  oC  earn  *  *  *  bla  vtawa  graw  mora 
Mplrtng.  By  dagraaa,  and  almoat  impercepti- 
bly, ha  draw  Into  hta  own  handa  the  author- 
Ity  of  tha  Sanata,  the  functlona  of  tha  magla- 
trat«a,  and  tha  admlnlatratlon  of  tha  lawa." 

No  affective  oppoattlon  aerma  to  have  been 
offerad  to  theee  encroach menta.  Men'a  minda 
vara  bllndad  to  future  dangera  by  the  sweeta 
o(  Um  praaant  which  they  owed  to  Octavlua. 
TO  ba  aure.  the  forms  of  the  Republic  were 
•till  aerupuloualy  reapected.  And  aa  Tacitua 
aajra.  "the  maglatratca  retained  their  ancient 
namea,"  but  the  republic  waa  overthrown, 
nevertheleas,  and  nothing  remained  of  an- 
clant  mannera  or  ancient  spirit.  Of  Inde- 
pendence, or  the  equal  condition  of  Roman 
eltlsens.  no  trace  was  left.  All  ranks  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  the  prince. 

Do  peoples  profit  by  past  experience?  Un- 
fortunately they  do  not.  Look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  another  republic  In  later  times.  On 
the  threabold  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
corrupt  directorate  of  France  was  overthrown, 
and  a  new  republican  government  waa  insti- 
tuted vmder  a  written  constitution,  with 
Mspoleon  Bonaparte  its  chief  executive. 

The  times  were  astonishingly  like  our  own. 
The  French  Revolution,  which  began  In  1789. 
unleashed  forces  that  everj-wbere  weakened 
or  destroyed  old  loyalties.  Indeed,  none  of 
Its  leaders  limited  the  Revolution  to  the 
botmdxules  of  France.  "The  globe  was  the 
country  of  Its  dogmata,"  said  Lnmartine. 
"France  waa  only  the  workshop.  It  worked 
for  all  other  peoples."  Soon  the  continent  of 
Eiirope  trembled  under  the  tread  of  marching 
feet.  And  even  in  the  Middle  East  the  sound 
of  heavy  guns  echoed  and  reechoed  among 
the  Pyramids.    A  world  war  waa  in  progress. 

THS  INDISraMSABLX  NAFOLKON 

The  stream  of  events  had  become  a  raging 
torrent.  Should  a  republic  change  horses  in 
the  midst  of  such  a  stream?  The  partisans 
of  Bonaparte  aald  emphatically — no.  The 
atate  required  stability  and  continuity  of 
policy.  So  Napoleon's  term  of  cfflce  waa  ex- 
tended 10  years  beyond  its  original  limit.  Do 
the  grounds  put  forward  to  Justify  this  change 
Bound  familiar?  Listen.  The  aenatus-con- 
aultum  said: 

"Considering  that,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  republic,  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
the  conservative  senate  to  employ  all  the 
means  In  its  power  in  order  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  stability  which  can  alone  auc- 
ment  the  national  resources.  Inspire  confi- 
dence without,  establish  credit  within,  reas- 
sure our  allies,  discourage  our  secret  enemies, 
remove  the  evils  of  war,  bring  to  maturity 
the  fruits  of  peace,  and  leave  to  the  wisdom 
of  administration  the  selection  of  the  proper 
period  for  bringing  forward  all  the  dealgna 
^rblcb  It  may  have  in  view  for  the  happlnera 
0*  a  free  people."  etc..  It  waa  neceaaarjr  to 
•"tend  the  execuUve'a  term  of  office. 


Bow  did  the  "XndUpenia  ile  Iten"  take  thla 

SropOMUf    "The  Interest  of  my  glory  and 
ajminsas."  Mild  ffapoleou 


msrlMd,  M  the  ttrminstto  i  of  my  ptiMld  M« 


rser«  th«  motnent  whan  • 
•ignsd.    But  you  deem  • 
aMary  nn  my  part,     t  w 
UtMlortalia  It,  If  lh«  wUhss 


Rsneral  p«Mt  WM 
|h«w  gaeriflM  imm« 
it  not  Mnipts  to 

of  MMMOpMprt- 


■i>ri)«a  what  ytnir  auffrifN  lUMMTlM.'' 

'I'ltu  la  »M/t  th«  irfid  Of  IM  slonr,  An  (n< 
ofdinata  uolitlMl  gpostlts  sema  to  grow  with 
what  It  fssds  on,  Ths  U  rrsntial  atraam  of 
•vsnis  ahowsd  no  algn  uf  i  i^baiding,  to,  atill 
further  preeautlons  were  uiien  sgalnst  tlt« 
poambtliiy  uf  changing  ho  •••,  Ths  term  of 
ofAca  of  tha  drat  curiMUl  WM  Bgsin  Mtendad, 
thla  time  for  Ufa.  Oh,  yfi 
damocratle,  Thequsatlon 
vote,    And  out  of  3,A»7JgS 


It  was  sll  very 
was  put  to  popular 
votes  ssst— g  jag,- 


3M  were  In  the  afflrmatl  t:     But  juat  the 


tepublls  were  be- 
wsrs  no  longsr 


Octavtiu  and  foU 


aame  ths  outlines  of  the 
coming  dim.    Indeed.  th4y 
visible. 

Napoleon  had  begun  llk< 
lowed  In  hla  footatepa.  W  hen  the  time  was 
rips  to  abandon  all  preten  le  and  to  bury  the 
Republic  under  the  trappy  iga  of  empire,  the 
aycophants  who  surround*  d  him  exclaimed 
"Oresteat  of  men,  compleu  your  work;  render 
It  aa  Immortal  aa  your  gl(  ry.  Tou  have  ex- 
tricated us  from  the  chao  i  of  the  past;  you 
have  overwhelmed  us  wttn 
the  preaent;  nothing  rema 
tee  for  us  the  future 

With  these  words  Bonadarte  waa  Implored 
to  aaaume  the  Imperial  cr<  wn. 
thla  added  burden,  he  aa  d 


ago.  by  a  apontaneoua  mo  rement,  we  ran  to 


arms,  we  gained  liberty 

Now  theae  first  of 

the  poaalbility   of   chance 

reach  of  danger;  they  are 

and  your  children."    There 

talk  of  changing  horses  Ir 

stream.    But  a  free  republ  c  had  given  place 

to  an  Asiatic  despotism. 

It  may  be  true  that  hist<lry  does  not  rei>eat 
Itsslf.  but  sometimes  it  st  ows  a  frightening 
disposition  to  do  so.     Whj  give  it  a  chance? 


e  quality  and  glory. 

bleasings.  secured  beyond 

are   beyond   the 

preserved  for  you 

would  be  no  more 

the  midst  of  the 


Akchib/i  lo  E.  Stevenson. 


Nrw  Camaan. 


General  Marshall  and  ti  e  German  Ront 


EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 
or 


HON.  PAUL  W. 


or  MICHIOi  N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  flESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septemt  er  5.  1944 
S  jeaker. 


Mr.  SHAFER.     Mr 
ago    certain    interests 
sought  to  send  Gen. 
shall  to  London  and  replfece 
of  Staff.    Following  disclosure 
was  abandoned.    In 
pened  I  believe  the  fofowing 
which  appeared  in  the 
of  the  Waslilngton  New; 
served : 


MASSHALX.  AND  THE  C!  OIMAN   BOXTT 


In  the  midst  of  rejoicln( 
France  and  the  distrlbutioh 
to  Allied  commanders,  one 
above  all  others.     Becaus( 
the   public    knows    little 
American  officers  will  tell 
serves  most  of  the  credit,  I 
singled  out.     We  mean 

0\ir  Chief  of  Staff  la  the 
gist.    While  Roosevelt  and 
spotlight,  he  does  the  actilal 
the    Anglo-American 
Staff  he  is  the  most  respect^ 


my  glory  and 
aeem   to  haf« 


the  blessings  of 
ns  but  to  guaran< 


In  accepting 
Fifteen  yeara 
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not  long 

in    Washington 

qJeorge  C.  Mar- 

him  as  Chief 

the  plan 

of  what  hap- 
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September  2  issue 

should  be  pre- 


over  victories  in 

of  compliments 

lame  should  rank 

of  his  modesty 

ibout    him.      But 

you  that  he  de- 

any  one  is  to  be 

Marshall. 

top  Allied  strate- 

(fhurchill  take  the 

planning.    On 

Chiefs    of 

and  Influential 


Gfneral 


Com  bined 


member.  Sometimes  hs  la  ovsrrulsd  by  ths 
politico*,  but  in  the  end  they  tisually  havs 
to  come  back  to  hla  plan  Moatiss  tvsnts 
provs  him  right. 

As  a  atratsiint  Marshsll  li  not  orl|lnat. 
Mia  banto  (•unr«ptlort  Is  ths  Mama  as  thai  of 
ths  great  goauundsrn  of  history— first 
sautkniaty  OMM  ofsrwhoiminK  ptmn,  and 
thsn  tMS  It  with  Hihtnlitii  apaiid,  Hla  ii»tiius 
mmalats  In  a  rare  dombiuNiloii  of  uailKii^s 
arid  of  daring- paiisiiiis  during  ins  long 
period  of  prs|>HrHtton,  and  daring  whsn  ths 
sards  are  runuliig  hla  way.  Ths  Uarmana  did 
not  Invent  ths  bllia.  Marshall  is  a  maatsr 
of  ths  war  iH  nv)vamaiit.  That  Is  why  his 
furcsa  ars  rum  out-biitaing  ths  Osrntans,  Ms 
plannsd  It  that  way. 

Unliks  sooM  brlUUnt  stratsgistc,  Marabatt 
Is  also  a  grsat  Isadsr  and  organiser.  Hs  per* 
sonslly  eoncatvsd  ths  ovsr-sU  plan  for  train- 
Ing,  supplying,  and  transporting  our  mass 
Army  to  battlsflslds  Isrgsly  of  his  choosing 
at  tha  early  data  whsn  ths  whsrswlthal  In 
nsn  and  materials  wss  pitifully  smsll. 

Hs  psrsonally  plcksd  ths  commanders — In 
most  cases  jumping  thsm  over  the  heads  of 
less  able  offlcers.  Elsenhower,  his  chief  choice. 
Is  hla  devoted  Jimlor.  The  two  are  so  doss  It 
la  Impossible  to  separate  the  combat  con- 
tributions of  thla  perfect  team.  Bradley. 
Patton,  Hodges,  Patch  all  were  picked  and 
trained  by  him. 

He  gave  the  Army  Air  Forces  its  freedom 
and  its  growth  and  insisted  that  Oeneral 
Arnold  be  a  member  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  the  Battle  of  Belgium  and  the  Battle  of 
Germany,  into  which  the  Battle  of  France  la 
now  so  rapidly  merging,  we  may  rejoice  that 
Marshall  la  the  dominant  military  mind.  If 
It  la  humanly  po-sible  to  maintain  the  un- 
precedented speed  by  which  the  Allies  have 
riddled  the  German  Armies,  he  will  do  It. 
He,  more  than  anyone,  knows  how  much 
more  expensive  It  will  be  In  time  and  In 
Allied  sacrifice  If  the  enemy  Is  given  even  a 
brief  breathej  In  which  to  re-form  and  sta- 
bilize a  defense  line. 

For  the  first  time  the  Germans  are  running. 
Keep  them  running  I 


Some  Facts  on  the  Table  Mountain  Dam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALiroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  flood-control  bill,  H.  R.  4485,  which 
some  time  ago  passed  this  House,  was 
recently  voted  upon  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  is 
now  pending  for  consideration  in  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  controversial  items 
in  the  bill  is  the  Table  Mountain  Dam, 
which  is  located  in  my  district  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  wish  to  present  some  factual 
matters  in  regard  to  that  project,  discuss 
the  objections  to  the  dam,  and  the  alter- 
natives which  have  been  proposed  to  it. 

LOCATION,   SIZI,    AND   LIMrTATIONS    ON    DAM 

The  proposed  Table  Mountain  Dam  is 
on  the  Sacramento  River  approximately 
5  miles  south  of  the  Tehama-Shasta 
County  line.  It  is  to  be  approximately 
170  feet  maximum  height.  The  present 
bill  specifically  limits  ti^e  dam  to  the  low- 
level  structure,  not  to  be  built  above  the 
4(K)-foot  elevation  above  me ftft;|6eaj jtevel 
and  on  a  foundatio.^jjjttpttgp^.j^r--'- 
dam  and  not^SS^^^^f^i^^^^ 
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construction  of  a  higher  dam.  This  lan- 
tuoge  was  put  In  the  bill  at  my  sugges- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Shasta  County 
Tabic  Mountain  commltt^o  to  forprlo«o 
th«  possibility  of  prrnrnt  or  fuiurr  build- 
ln«  of  •  high  dnin  which  would  ttowX 
tnu«h  irrf  Ai«r  irtM  In  thafita  County. 
ANSA  rtooMi  AM  nofWfM  av  tMPOtm  bam 
Th«  low>lfV«t  dim  will  flood  hmo 
M;rM— lO.MO  MTM  of  this  In  In  Tahamft 
County,  which  U  not  prot«stlni  the  dam; 
7J00  torts  trt  In  Shtttt  County,  where 
thtrt  (•  vigorout  opposition ;  3.300  acres 
of  the  land  in  Bhtsu  County  Is  Irrlgtlnd. 
The  rest  Is  dry  farm  or  dry  pasture.  The 
total  acreaie  below  the  dam  to  be  pro- 
tected by  It  Is  160,000  acres.  In  addition, 
the  dam  Is  the  Icey  project  of  the  Army 
englneem  In  the  entire  flood-control  plan 
comprising  a  total  of  seven  dams  pro- 
tecting one  and  one-half  million  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  There  will  be  no  towns  or 
communities  flooded,  and  the  waters 
from  the  dam  do  not  come  within  7  miles 
of  the  city  of  Redding,  the  county  seat 
of  S.hasta  County. 

■UMMAKT  or  OBJBCnONS  TO  TMX  DAM 

The  objections  to  the  dam  have  cen- 
tered around  four  primary  points: 

P.rst.  That  the  building  of  the  dam  will 
excessively  damage  Shasta  County. 

Second.  That  the  building  of  the  dam 
should  be  deferred  until  the  feasibility  of 
building  tributary  dams  as  an  alternative 
is  fully  investigated. 

Third.  That  the  building  of  the  low 
level  dam  will  preempt  the  site  for  a 
future  high  level  dam  to  be  built  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Fourth.  That  the  building  of  the  low- 
-  level  dam  will  effectively  eliminate  the 
salmon  industry. 

I  will  discuss  each  one  of  these  objec- 
tions in  order. 

WIU,  THE  DAM  EXCESSIVELT  DAMAGE  SHASTA 
COUNTT 

Less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  flood- 
ing back  of  the  dam  is  in  Shasta  County — 
7,600  acres — compared  to  10,900  acres  in 
Tehama  County.  Of  this  less  than  a 
third— 2,200  acres  is  irrigated  lands— the 
balance  being  dry  farm,  dry  pasture,  or 
river  channels.  Neither  Cottonwood  nor 
Anderson  will  be  flooded,  nor  any  other 
community,  and  the  water  will  not  back 
within  7  miles  of  the  city  of  Redding. 
There  has  been  much  loose  talk  about 
the  water  backing  into  the  city  of  Red- 
ding, and  this  proposed  dam  utterly  ruin- 
ing Shasta  County. 

The  above  figures  give  the  facts.  Te- 
hama County  is  not  even  complaining 
about  losing  nearly  11,000  acres;  why 
should  the  loss  of  7,600  totally  ruin 
Shasta  County?  It  represents  only  a 
smell  part  of  the  total  area  and  the  total 
wealth  of  the  county.  Admittedly,  the 
dam  will  do  some  damage.  But,  it  will 
protect  150,000  acres.  If  one  group  be- 
cause It  is  to  be  damaged  to  some  extent 
can  stop  a  project  which  will  be  an  over- 
all benefit,  then  no  flood-control  project 
could  proceed.  The  Shasta  Dam  would 
not  have  been  built,  nor  any  of  the  others 
which  are  giving  vast  benefits  to  the 
people  In  this  country.  The  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  damage  Is  excessive 


depends  upon  the  need  and  the  benefit 
to  accrue,  and  that  question  hat  to  b« 
answered  In  the  national  Intrrrst, 
TMS  tatavTAaT  sam  rnopmAt 

It  has  bttn  gtntrtlly  admitted  Ihtt 
flood  control  on  iht  ttorMBtnto  Rivtr  It 
nMMttry.  But  li  h«i  bttn  trtutd  that 
flood  oontrol  of.n  bt  MoomplisiMid  by  t 
mtthod  ittt  dtmtging  to  Shtstt  county 
by  dtms  on  the  trtbuttrifN,  If  such  In 
feasible  it  siiuuld  be  done.  But  the  Army 
engineers  inveitttalcd  ttuj  propottd  trib- 
utary dams.  And  state  liiey  are  not  feasi- 
ble—that  thty  would  cott  a  minimum  of 
$90,000  000.  This  is  164,000,000  more 
tlmn  thf  proposed  Table  MounUin  Dam, 
The  Shasta  County  engineer  estimates 
that  the  tributary  dams  for  flood  control 
only  can  be  built  for  $40,000,000.  That 
Is  $14,000,000  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
Table  Mountain  Dam.  In  other  words, 
even  on  the  lowest  Abu  re  the  taxpayers 
would  be  paying  $14,000,000  to  save  the 
2.200  acres  of  irrigated  land  in  Shasta 
County.  In  addition  the  tributary  res- 
ervoirs, built  almost  entirely  In  Shasta 
County,  would  flood  more  land  in  Shasta 
County  than  the  Table  Mountain  Dam 
and  some  of  It  good  land,  even  though 
in  total  It  might^not  be  as  valuable. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  haj  made 
some  Investigation  of  the  tributary  pro- 
posal and  has  stated  that  it  is  physically 
feasible.  It  is  physically  feasible  to  buUd 
a  dam  across  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  the  cost  can 
be  justified.  And  the  Bureau,  In  all 
these  months,  has  never  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  build  the  tributaries 
and  has  never  made  any  statement  of 
their  cost  or  their  economic  feasibility. 
The  Bureau  has  never  mentioned  the 
tributary-dam  proposal  in  any  of  their 
studies  filed  on  post-war  planning,  not 
even  mentioned  it  as  under  study.  The 
Bureau  proposal  to  build  a  dam  at  Table 
Mountain  has,  however,  been  mentioned 
in  such  studies  time  and  again.  And 
one  of  the  objections  made  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  dam  proposed  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers is  that  it  will  take  their  site  for  a 
dam  at  Table  Mountain. 

In  summary,  the  tributary  proposal 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Army  engineers 
as  too  costly;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  taken  no  definite  action  on  it;  and  it 
has  no  sponsors  whatever,  save  those  in 
Shasta  County,  opposing  the  Table 
Mountain  dam. 

WILL    THE    LOW    DAM    PREEMPT   THE    STTE    FOR    A 
HIGH  DAM? 

This  brings  me  to  the  objection  to  the 
Table  Mountain  Dam,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bashore.  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee hearing  the  fiood-control  bUl,  that 
the  Army  taking  this  site  will  preempt  a 
site  long  in  the  plans  of  the  Buieau  for 
a  high  dam  at  Table  Mountain.  Sui-ely 
those  protesting  the  low -level  dam  can 
find  little  comfort  in  this  argument,  and 
I  can  agree  with  them  because  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  a  high  dam.  However,  the 
Army  engineers  have  stated  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  the  site  at  Table  Moun- 
tain will  sustain  a  high  dam.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  the  Bureau  and  those  advo- 
cating a  high-level  dam  for  the  generat- 
ing of  power  are  being  deprived  of  noth- 


ing In  the  Army  talcing  the  titc  for  m 
flood-control  project. 

Wta  Tttt  BAtMON   MatrsTIT   ta   tUMINAntt 

T\\§  fourth  and  last  point  ralsod 
tgalnst  ilM  d«m  it  that  it  will  d4*ttroy  ibt 
ttlmon  brttdlnt  grounds  which  trt  tlw 
basis  of  t  mllllon-dolltr  ruh  Industry, 
No  couniies  In  my  dlNtrlot  trt  Inttreoi^d 
In  this  Industry  so  ftr  tt  I  know,  but  the 
qiif^Mion  raised  doot  bOM*  upon  tht  ortr- 
ati  merit  of  the  projtet.  iomt  iporttng 
organlcations.  tht  California  fUh  and 
Game  Commlsiiion  and  tht  Pith  and 
Wildlife  Service,  htve  qutttiontd  tht  pot- 
■ibllity  of  saving  the  salmon.  They  do 
not  know  that  it  cannot  be  done;  they 
think  It  is  in  serious  doubt.  The  Army 
engineers.  In  conjunction  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  are  now  making 
studies  to  handle  the  problem.  The 
Army  engineers  claim  that  it  is  being 
successfully  handled  at  other  larger  dams 
where  the  same  problem  existed.  The 
Director  of  Natural  Resources  of  the 
State  of  California  has  said  that  the 
problem  can  and  will  be  taken  care  of. 
The  entire  salmon  industry  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  few  spawning  grounds 
above  the  proposed  site  of  this  dam  and 
below  the  Shasta  Dam.  And  the  record 
is  conspicuously  lacking  in  any  showing 
of  great  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  million- 
dollar  industry  which  supposedly  would 
be  ruined. 

THE   IRON   CANTON    SrTE   AS  AN    ALTERNATIVE   TO 
THE  TABLE  MOUNTAIN  SITS 

The  Army  engineers  are  currently 
studying  the  possibility  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  dam  at  the  Iron  Canyon  site  . 
for  the  proposed  Table  Mountain  site. 
The  Iron  Canyon  site  is  several  miles 
farther  down  the  river.  If  the  dam  is 
built  at  Iron  Canyon  it  will  reduce  the 
total  acreage  flooded  in  Shasta  County 
from  7,600  acres  to  3.650  acres — over  50 
percent ;  it  will  reduce  the  irrigated  acre- 
age flooded  li-  Shasta  County  from  2.220 
acres  to  830  acres— almost  two-thirds; 
and  it  will  reduce  the  dry  farm  land 
flooded  in  Shasta  County  from  1.280  to 
300  acres — over  75  percent.  In  Tehama 
County  the  irrigated  acreage  flooded  by 
the  two  dams  would  be  the  same — 1,000 
acres  each;  the  dry  farming  land  flooded 
would  be  reduced  from  3,400  acres  to 
340  acres— a  90-percent  reduction;  the 
dry  pasture  and  channels  land  flooded 
would  be  increased  6.500  to  11.010 — al- 
most 70  percent.  However,  the  total 
values  involved  would  probably  be  less. 
The  total  acreage  flooded  in  Tehama 
County  would  be  increased  10,900  to 
12.350. 

Whether  or  not  the  Iron  Canyon  site 
is  flnally  selected  will  depend  among 
other  things  upon  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  foundation  with  that  of  Table 
Mountain,  and  the  local  sentiment  as  to 
which  site  would  more  nearly  conform  to 
local  wishes.  The  report  ol  the  Army 
engineers  on  the  Iron  Canyon  site  was 
submitted  to  the  Shasta  County  Table 
Mountain  Committee  for  their  consider- 
ation and  comment  but  to  date  they  have 
given  no  expression  on  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  Objection  has  been  received 
from  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  Cotton- 
wood-Anderson irrigation  district,  who 
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claim  that  the  Iron  Canyon  project  is 
not  as  desirable  because  it  will  not  flood 
p.s  much  of  the  district  as  the  Table 
Mountain  project.  They  contend  that 
the  Table  Mountain  project  is  an  answer 
to  their  water-shortage  problem  as  it 
will  eliminate  excess  lands,  leaving  those 
remaining  with  adequate  water, 

ALL    CMJTOtinA    FLOOD    CONTIOL    CKCITPS    FAVOa 
TABLX  MOTTNTAIN  DAM 

The  Table  Mountain  Dam  was  under 
consideration  ever  30  years  ago.  It  was 
considered  as  a  site  for  the  present 
Shasta  Dam.  The  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  project  have  been  debated  all  those 
years.  Since  the  Army  announced  their 
program  for  the  Sacramento  River  the 
_iTiatter  has  been  fully  discussed  before 
iHe  California  State  Board  of  Reclama- 
tion, charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
Coed  control  in  California,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Problems  of  the  California 
State  Legislature,  and  the  Flood  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Chamber 
cf  Commerce  and  the  Directors  of  the 
California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Each  and  all  of  these  agencies  after  full 
hearing  on  the  Table  Mountain  project 
have  gone  on  record  approving  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  engineers.  The  Di- 
rector of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State 
has  publicly  supported  the  project. 
None  has  found  in  favor  of  the  tributary 
proposal  or  even  recommended  that  the 
authorization  of  the  project  be  deferred 
for  further  investigation  of  that  pro- 
posal. They  have  been  equally  unim- 
pressed by  the  other  arguments  against 
the  dam. 

n«  coNCLtraioN 
First.  The  dam  would  flood  7.600 
acres  of  land  in  Shasta  County  of  which 
2,200  acres  is  Irrigated  land;  the  dam 
would  protect  150,000  acres.  Many  of 
the  landowners  in  the  area  to  be  flooded 
have  expressed  themselves  as  not  op- 
posed to  the  building  of  the  dam. 

Second.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
flood  control  is  necessary  and  no  better 
feasible  method  has  been  proposed.  The 
tributary  dam  proposal  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  engineering  Support. 
\  Third.  In  hearing  after  hearing  be- 
forrPederal  and  State  agencies  the  argu- 
ments against  the  dam  have  been  fully 
presented  and  the  decisions  have  been 
unanimously  for  the  project. 

Fourth.  The  authorization  of  the  proj- 
ect will  permit  it  to  be  built  at  either 
the  Table  Mountain  or  Iron  Cayon  site; 
if  both  sites  are  feasU)le  the  dam  should 
and  will  be  built  at  the  one  most  agree- 
able to  the  local  people. 


Trilniles  to  Hon.  James  A.  Fariey 

KXnNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TBS  BBIATI  OF  TBI  UNITID  8TATW 

^uetdav.  September  5  (teoUlattve  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  onXETTE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
UBMUmous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Recori 
relating  to  the  public 
Honorable  James  A,  Failey, 

There  being  no  objecti<  n 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Hawkeye-Gaz*tte,    Burlington, 
Iowa,  of  Jime  13 


two  editorials 
services  of  the 


.  the  editorials 
in  the  Record, 


tiifi 


1  as 


STILL  A  SnONO 

Big.  good-natured  Jim 
aa  chairman  of  New  York's 
committee,  but  don't  get 
ute  that  Jim  Parley  Is  out 
his  day  of  influence  has 
of  Its  sun. 

Farley  la  a  realist.    He 
Tlduallst.    He  has  political 
political  sagacity  that  Is 
Through  personal  frlendsh 
ness.  and  religion  Parley 
following,  and  it  will  remali  i 
iintll  his  dying  day. 

He  has  an  uncanny 
we  ran  into  him  in  a  hotel 
and  when  Introduced  as 
Ilngton,  he  beamed,  and 
friend,  Ray  Baxter?"    It  Is 
more  people  Intimately 
names  than  any  other  citlze^ 

Farley,  more  than  any 
sponsible  for  the  political 
D.  Roosevelt.  He  started  F. 
to  the  Presidency.  He 
through  thick  and  thin, 
rebelled  against  much  of 
ery  and  sham. 

When  he  stepped  out  o 
Cabinet  gracefully  and  wi 
expressed  hard  feelings, 
national   Democratic 
mles  within  the  Roosevelt 
to  purge  him  as  chairman 
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actually  it  is  hard  to  escape  both  attltudesi 
And  when  you  come  down  to  cases  you  must 
admit  that,  regarding  Mr.  Farley,  you  are 
more  likely  to  admire  than  to  criticize. 

If  you  are  a  Democrat,  you  find  more  Re- 
publicans admiring  him  than  any  other  Dem- 
ocrat; the  same  is  true  if  you  are  a  Repub- 
lican. You  can  rememl3er  party  associates 
saying  frequently  and  fervently,  "What  we 
need  is  a  Farley."  Verily  this  man  has  built 
up  a  host  of  friends  among  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  his  political  philosophy. 

Whether  he  Is  retiring  from  politics  we  do 
not  know.  He  Is  a  man  who  speaks  and 
writes  freely,  yet  he  knows  how  to  keep  his 
own  counsel.  But  It  miist  be  difficult  for 
him  to  keep  out  of  politics.  We  think  we  can 
see  lonesome  days  ahead  for  him.  He  has 
attached  himself  to  a  great  private  business, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  anyone 
In  business  In  these  days  has  enough  to  do. 
We  hope  he  finds  It  as  stimulating,  as  much 
a  part  of  himself,  as  the  political  life  has  been. 

And  we  are  informed  by  the  New  York 
Times  that  he  has  been  a  political  chairman 
26  years,  a  long  time.  He  presided  over  tlie 
Democratic  organization  In  his  county  of 
Rockland  before  he  became  a  national  leader 
as  chairman  of  New  York  State  committee 
and  the  national  committee.  And  of  him 
the  Times  also  says: 

"He  has  done  an  Immense  amount  of 
drudgery.  He  has  managed  effectively  a  great 
Government  department.  Now,  in  a  letter 
full  of  characteristic  kindness  for  his  fellow- 
vorkers.  he  becomes  free  at  last  to  earn  the 
competence  which  his  great  ability,  exclu- 
sively exerted,  would  have  won  him  long  ago. 

"A  political  chairman  tisually  becomes 
something  of  a  mythological  figure.  To  his 
opponents  his  words  and  his  works  are  evU. 
Mr.  Farley  did  not  entirely  escape  the 
demonologists.  but  the  sinister  myth  could 
not  stick  long  to  a  personage  so  Incorrigibly 
honest,  friendly,  and  straightforward.  Even 
the  stralghtest-laced  objectors  to  his  code  of 
sticking  to  his  party  through  thick  and  thin 
had  to  make  him  an  exception.  Both  politi- 
cians and  the  public  have  been  impressed  by 
his  character." 

It  Is  worth  while  to  work  hard,  and  to 
take  the  bumps  that  a  man  In  politics  gets, 
to  win  such  tributes  from  a  great  newspaper. 
V/e  expect,  of  course,  to  hear  more  from  Mr. 
Parley  whether  he  steps  entirely  out  of  po- 
litical life  or  not.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  record  his  comings  and  goings  through 
the  years. 


Amy  Delivers  C.  I.  0.  Literahire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  CONNECnCtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  attaching 
part  of  a  column  written  by  Bill  Cun- 
ningham and  published  in  the  Boston 
Herald  recently.  Mr,  Cunningham  Is  a 
reaponalble  newspaperman.  In  the  first 
paragraph  cf  his  column  he  states  that 
he  has  the  name  of  the  officer  who  pro- 
vided the  information  to  which  be  refers 
and  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  man's 
name  if,  by  so  doing,  it  would  serve  some 
useful  purpose. 

I  call  this  incident  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and 
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urge  that  that  committee  investigate  the 
facts  disclosed.    If  the  story  is  true,  I 
agree  with  Bill  Cunningham  when  he 
says  that  courts  martial  should  be  in 
order  for  all  concerned.    If  the  story  is 
not  true,  that  fact  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
C.  I.  O. 
The  article  follows: 
"But,"   then    he    writes,    "here's   one   for 
Ripley.    The  other  day  a  United  States  Army 
amphibious    duck    came    alongside    us    and 
shoved  aboard  our  ship  a  bundle  of  C.  I.  O. 
news  publications  called  the  Pilot.    Laugh 
that  one  off.     That's  election  year  for  you 
In  the  U.  S.  A.    What's  the  idea?     Is  It  'Win 
the  votes  and  to  hell  with  the  war?'    Or  has 
John   L.   Lewis   et   al.   taken   over   entirely. 
We've  had  no  mall  for  nearly  6  months  over 
here.    There's  been  but  one  maU  delivery 
since  we  arrived,  yet  the  C.  I.  O.  seems  to  have 
no  difficulty  getting  Its  literature  over  and  In 
having  It  delivered  to  our  boys  and  our  ships, 
where  men   are   not  communistic,   are   not 
Btrlklng,  are  not  Indulging  In  slowing  down 
the  war  effort,   nor  endorsing  anybody  for 
office,  but  are  dally  risking  their  necks  and 
lighting  like  hell  for  all  peoples,  all  parties, 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  the  world. 

"This  C.  I.  O.  contribution  is  delivered  by 
United  States  Army  soldiers,  in  U.  S.  A.  ducks, 
while  ships  lay  out  here  actually  waiting  for 
ducks  with  which  to  get  vitally  needed  sup- 
plies to  the  men  fighting  ashore.  We  nead 
'em  to  discharge  the  cargo  so  we  can  go  back 
for  more.  But  the  United  States  Army  can 
wait.  Evidently  the  C.  I.  O.  has  a  priority. 
It  can  get  ducks  to  swing  around  distributing 
its  house  organ,  when  we  can't  get  'em  to 
move  food  and  munitions  ashore. 

"I  could  say  plenty  more,  and  will  about 
that  sort  of  thing  when  I  get  home,  but  I 
know  It  would  be  useless  now  because  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  censored  to  heil,  but 
when  I  get  home  I  Intend  to  see  whether  free 
speech,  like  the  ducks.  Is  reserved  for  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  politicians  who  know  how  to 
win  votes  regardless  of  how  deceptive  their 
words  or  their  actions  may  be.  I'm  not  alone 
In  feeling  as  I  do.  There  are  plenty  more  of 
us  over  here  who  feel  the  same  way  and  we 
Intend  to  see  that  some  of  these  affairs  are 
brought  out  Into  the  light  for  the  American 
people  to  examine. 

"We  can't  even  get  mall  from  home,  yet 
time,  money,  and  space  is  wasted  by  the  de- 
livery of  C.  I.  O.  literature  to  the  Invasion 
front  In  Prance  by  United  States  soldiers 
whose  hours,  energy,  and  equipment  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  employed  In  winning  the  war.  It 
simply  doesn't  add  up  and  we're  aU  plenty 
burned  up  about  the  situation." 

There's  more,  but  that's  the  report.  As 
above,  I  haven't  been  honored  with  a  perusal 
cf  The  Pilot,  and  the  gentleman  offers  no 
survey  of  Its  contents,  althougli  he  refers  to 
It  Is  one  place  aa  "damned  Conunimistic 
propaganda." 

But  the  C.  I.  O.  Is  definitely  in  the  political 
business.  It  has  caUed  Its  shot  in  the  open 
and  it  has  publicly  campaigned  through  the 
primaries.  It  publicly  campaigned  at  Chicago. 
Its  national  action  committee  is  endeavoring 
to  lay  a  $1  levy  upon  every  C.  I.  O.  member 
for  a  fourth  term  campaign  fund.  It  has 
publicly  endorsed  the  fourth  term  and  Is  uni- 
versally considered  a  now  holding  company 
for  the  New  Deal-leftist  division. 

Any  C.  I.  O.  publication  is  naturally  suspect, 
but  even  if  It  ware  as  aweet  and  free  from 
guile  as  a  Sutulay  achool  weekly,  what  the  hell 
la  It  doing  taking  priority  over  Invasion  beach 
cargoes,  and  being  distributed  by  United 
States  Army  aoldlers?  Congrtsa  should  see 
If  tb«  charges  In  this  letter  are  true,  and  if 
they  are,  coutt*  martial  should  be  In  order 
for  all  concemad,  Including  tba  C.  I.  O. 
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Post- War  Highway  LegisUtioa  Needed 
Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  .If  ONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  highway  bills — S. 
2105  and  H.  R.  4915 — before  the  Congress 
for  its  consideration.  These  bills  call 
for  a  post-war  highway  construction  pro- 
gram which,  in  view  of  impending  events, 
we  should  consider  immediately. 

The  development  of  our  roads  by  the 
States  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Government  was  stopped  after  our  entry 
into  the  war  except  for  those  projects 
necessary  to  the  war  effort.  This  has 
meant  that  our  highways  have  had  to 
carry  wartime  loads  under  conditions 
that  made  proper  maintenance  impos- 
sible. Because  of  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  our  roads  due  to  these  conditions, 
there  is  a  real  need  for  replacements  and 
reconstruction. 

The  furthering  of  this  program  will 
also  create  employment  in  the  post-war 
period  for  men  returning  from  the  serv- 
ice as  well  as  for  civilians  now  engaged 
in  war  industry  and  will  eliminate  the 
need  for  setting  up  public  works  projects 
of  an  artificial  nature.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  consider  now  because  the  high- 
way departments  of  the  States  cannot 
properly  proceed  with  post-war  highway 
plans  until  such  time  that  post-war  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Federal  highway  aid  has  in  the  past 
been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  one-third 
area,  one-third  population,  and  one- 
third  post-road  mileage.  This  policy 
shpuld,  I  believe,  be  continued.  States 
like  Montana,  with  a  large  area  and 
great  mileages  of  road,  have  generally 
spent  their  automotive  taxes  so  as  to  get 
the  most  roads  from  their  limited  tax 
revenues.  In  considering  post-war  high- 
way construction  and  development  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion live  in  rural  communities  of  less 
than  2,500  population,  and  that  there  are 
54.000  communities  in  the  United  States 
that  are  dependent  solely  upon  automo- 
tive transportation  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  persons. 

The  need  for  haste  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  any  program  which  may  be 
passed  by  the  Congress  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  various  State  legislatures. 
Forty-five  of  these  legislatures  meet  next 
January  and  many  of  them  will  not  meet 
in  regular  session  for  another  2  years. 
Time,  as  can  be  seen,  is  running  against 
the  States  because  blueprinting  of  post- 
war road  construction  projects  cannot 
go  forward  and  improvement  programs 
cannot  be  formulated  until  we  deter- 
mine what  our  Federal-aid  policy  shall 
be.    It  will  also  take  about  a  year  tp 


perform  the  necessary  engineering  and 
legal  work  after  Congress  has  acted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  reconversion 
period  that  lies  ahead,  there  will  be  mil- 
lions of  men  who  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
private  industry.  Therefore,  to  fill  a 
pressing  need  and  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime 
economy,  it  is  imperative  that  this  pro- 
gram be  undertaken  at  once  so  that  men 
can  be  put  to  work  on  sound  projects 
thereby  furnishing  necessary  employ- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  to 
our  highway  systems  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, replacements,  and  new  roads 
needed.  We  should  consider  this  legis- 
lation and  pass  on  it  before  we  recess. 
We  cannot  afford  delay. 


Issuei  in  the  November  Election 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  broad- 
cast delivered  by  CJov.  Andrew  Schoeppel 
of  Kansas  on  Friday  night,  September  1, 
over  a  ccast-to-coast  hook-up.  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
While  I  have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  statements 
made  by  Governor  Schoeppel,  which  I 
believe  to  be  worthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. 

This     pohtical    campaign.    Governor 
Schoeppel  predicted,  will  be  a  fighting 
campaign  because  the  issues  are  fighting 
issues. 
The  thing  that  Is  at  stake  next  November- 
Said  Governor  Schoeppel — 

Is  your  freedom  and  my  freedom:  It  la 
whether  ycur  childron  and  mine  will  be  their 
own  masters  In  a  Nation  where  heretofore 
the  people  have  been  the  masters,  or 
whether  a  vast  all-powerful,  super-govern- 
ment will  order  their  llvss,  poaeess  their 
minds,  and  dominate  their  spirits. 

After  referring  to  the  rising  power  of 
pressure  groups  backing  bureaucracy. 
Governor  Schoeppel  chlu-ged: 

The  New  Deal  administration  has  been  at- 
tempting to  curry  favor  with  thesa  groupa 
The  most  despicable,  graft-ridden  gang  of 
political  thugs  is  welcomed  with  wide-opeiv 
arms  If  they  can  deliver  a  block  of  vote*. 
We  now  have  a  national  administration 
which  has  aligned  Itself  with  every  corrupt 
political  machine  in  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscos9« 
as  followf : 

We  are  begloning  a  national  political 
campaign.  In  such  a  campaign  we  bcllevt 
plain  facta  should  b«  atatad  and  undaratood. 
In  my  amall  part  this  erenlng.  I  want  to  talk 
just  as  frankly  and  just  aa  plainly  aa  I  know 
how. 


V\ 
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Tills  ewnpaign  will  be  a  fighting  campaign 
becaiise  the  issues  are  fighting  Issues.  They 
are  not  partisan  Issues  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats.    They  are  deep-down  Amerl- 


raODOM  AT  STAKS 

The  thing  that  is  at  stake  next  November 
li  your  freedom  and  my  freedom:  it  is 
ivbether  your  children  and  mine  will  be  their 
own  masten  in  a  Nation  where  heretofore 
tbe  peopic  have  been  the  masters,  or  whether 
a  vast  all-powerful,  supergovernment  will 
order  their  Uvea,  possess  their  minds  and 
dominate  their  spirits.  That  Is  a  stake  well 
worth  fighting  for. 

We  who  are  Interested  In  the  Republican 
cause  propose  to  fight  for  It  and  to  fight 
as  hard  as  we  know  how.  The  American 
><opl8  In  order  to  Intelligently  decide  issues 
In  cur  democracy  must  have  the  facts.  We 
want  to  give  those  facts,  and  give  them 
straight  from  the  shotilder. 

For  the  past  12  years  we  have  witnessed 
In  this  country  the  building  up  of  a  tre- 
mendciis  Federal  bureaucracy.  This  has 
fone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  now 
largely  governed  by  boards  and  bureaus  and 
directors  and  coordinators.  To  the  extent 
ttiat  this  is  actually  necessary  for  the  suc- 
ecatful  proaacutlon  of  the  war.  we  all  gladly 
■tibmlt  to  It.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  that  one  great  purpose,  we 
object  to  it  with  all  of  the  strength  and  vigor 
at  our  command. 

WOT  PAXTISAN  BBUB 

1  said  this  wasn't  a  partisan  Issue.  All  true 
Democrats  know  what  the  stake  In  this  elec- 
tion is.  We  are  indebted  to  them  for  warn- 
ing us  long  ago.  Senator  Btm.  of  Virginia, 
warned  us.  80  did  Senator  O-Mahontt.  of 
Wyoming,  and  Senator  Oaoaos.  of  Georgia, 
and  Oongreasmaa  Hatto??  Sttmitcbs,  of  Texas. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  the  Issue  in  this 
year's  campaign  is  the  preservation  of  Amer- 
ica's free  Institutions  and  the  freedom  of 
American  men  and  women. 

This  issue  arises  because  for  the  past  12 
years  there  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
this  country  small  groups  of  ambltlotis  men 
Who  have  organised  themselves  into  pressure 
troupe,  as  we  have  come  to  call  them.  The 
Wew  Oeai  admlnlsUatlon  has  been  attempt- 
Ififf  to  curry  favor  with  these  poups.  The 
most  dsspleabis,  graft-ridden  gang  of  polit- 
ical thufs  la  welcomsd  with  wlds>op«n  arms 
If  ttoty  can  dclivtr  a  block  of  votes.  We  now 
bare  a  national  administration  which  has 
aligned  itssif  with  every  corrupt  poUtlcai 
Biachtns  in  ths  country. 

At  Uiia  particular  tlms  ws  havt  s  nsw  prec- 
■urs  group  which  looms  largs  on  ths  New 
OmI  puiiticst  horlaon  and  sssms  to  bs  all. 
powerful  lit  Its  cuunciu,  This  group  to  which 
I  now  rsfsr  Is  eansd  ths  PoUUesl  Action  Oem- 
mittss, 

It  has  as  its  bMi  m^^n  Rlllman,  It  Ukss 
tu  tectrlnas  dirwi  fiwi  fcarl  trowder,  This 
Airl  Irowdar-flidAcy  WIImm  P^iitirai  Ac- 
tton  Commlttss  Is  not  dMMicratlc,  It  u  msds 
In  the  image  of  nothlag  that  U  Amsrioan. 
Whf  la  ihla  Brvvtfir-nilaM  Fuiiticai  ao. 
ttaa  Oottrntttaa  prowelliif  tba  fourth  tsrro? 
The  answer  U  plain  ani  obvious.  They  want 
a  fourth- term  administration  because  thsy 
want  a  government  in  Waahingtun  that  they 


They  want  a  government  in  Washington 
that  Is  indsbtad  to  ttacoi  up  to  ths  ears.  And 
thsy  aspect  to  eeOaet  on  that  debt. 

vmn  FALSI  BANNra 

Tb  me  the  moet  alarming  thing  about  all  of 
thta  is  the  fact  that  this  Browder-HlUman- 
OoauBunlst  axis  is  attempting  to  parade 
wnder  ths  banner  of  labor.  It  is  not  labor. 
l«t  BS  prove  it  to  you. 

Here  u  the  voice  of  the  1X0. 000  members 
ot  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  which  says  In 
Xmii  own  oOkial  newspaper,  and  I  quote: 


Hi]  Iman 


1  he 


"What  concerns  us  is  Mr 
to  raise  slush  funds  to  carry 
tlon.    Ctoupled  with  Mr.  Hlll|nan 
ance  with  the  Communists  in 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  a  sittiation 
full  of  ominous  possibilities 
labor  movement." 

Remember,  this  is  not  a  Refcubllcan 
ing;  it  Is  not  a  Democrat, 
of  labor. 

Let  me  further  quote  from 
the  We<jkly  News  Service  oi 
Federation  of  Labor: 

HASMFUL  TO  LABtm 

"People  have  the  right  to  t 
sizes,   "people  have   the  rlgh ; 
strongest    antllabor    moveme  it 
today.    It  Is  the  Political  Adjon 
•     •     •     We  are  convinced 
man's  political  gamble  will 
fearful  boomerang  for  the  C 
will  do  lasting  harm  to  the 
labor  movement  in  America 

Those  interested  In  the 
paign  propose  to  fight  „ 
sure  groups.     Government  of 


caise 


Ri  publican  cam- 
goven  ment  by  pres- 

1  he  people"  must 

be  by  the  people  and  their  e.  ected  and  duly 

Vnd   most   Im- 

govjrnment  for  the 

It    for   the 

class  or  any 


authorized   representatives, 
portant  of  all.  It  must  t>e  a 
people  rather  than   a  gov 
benefit  of  any  group  or 
clique. 


Sanctuary  for  J<wi 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


'8  proposal 

coming  elec- 

8  own  alli- 

New  York  State 

which  Is 

for  the  entire 

speak - 
Itiat  Is  the  voice 

Philip  Pearl  In 
the  American 


H3W,"  he  empha- 
to  know   the 
In    America 
Committee, 
that   Mr.   Hill- 
only  prove  A 
O.,  but  that  it 
ol  the  entire 


n5t 


en  iment 
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REklARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  D  WIS 

or  PKNNSTLVANTi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  Uf  ITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  5  (legiilative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1  ,1944 


Mr.    DAVIS.     Mr.    Pres 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an 
titled  "We  Must  Give  Jews 
written  by  Harry  H.  Schla^ht 
Itflhed  m  the  Pittsburgh 
of  September  8,  1844. 

There  being  no  objection. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
M  follow! : 


dent.   I   aslc 
)rlnted  In  the 
editorial  en- 
Sanctuary.** 
and  pub- 
Telegraph 


Sv  n 


Ir 


SAM  .«n>ART 


') 


bais 


•tar  ration 


Inno  isnt 


wa  Mvar  enri  jsws 
(By  Marry  K.  •chlaoh 

Amsrloa  must  set  now. 

The  beasts  of  Naal  Germany 
ilaughttr  svsry  rsmalning  Jew 
lumps, 

Millions  of  Jews  sirsady 
•umsd  by  flrs  and  sword. 

Tliey  srs  dying  daily  of 
barbarous  ssscutioits, 

Tens  of  thuiuands  of 

childrsn,  infants  and  aueklings 
womsn,  cry  out  to  America: 

"Savs  lul" 

Ths  Hsarst  newspapers  appefl 
•elenes  of  the  civilised  natio 
Jews  of  oppressed  Europe  sanc^ary 

They  seek  to  arouse  a  storm 
naUon  against  the  horrors  of 
race. 

They  call  upon  the  tTnlted 
them  from  their  torture. 

Like  the  shot  fired  at 
tant  appeal  will  re-echo  'rouiid 

Our  voice  will  be  heard. 

Our  words  will  be  forged  Into 
to  be  hurled  Into  the  teeth  of 

Ujxjn  what  this  Nation  does 
the  destiny  of  these  long-sufferiig 


ire  pledged  to 
lit  Hitler-hflid 


lOl 


the  editorial 
the  RccoRD. 


fallen,  eon* 
and  of 


psopta— 
old  msn  and 


to  the  eon- 
to  glvs  the 


U.is 


public  tndlg- 
persecuted 


Nat  Ions  to  rescue 

Lexlng^n.  our  mlll- 
the  world. 


thunderbolts 
\  yrants. 
ill  determine 
people. 


The  mighty  power  of  America,  which  a 
beneficent  God  has  given  us,  we  bold  in 
stewardship  for  all  mankind. 

She  is  the  land  of  the  crusader,  who  wills 
to  do  right  because,  before  God,  It  Is  right. 

Let  us  show  the  world  that  the  heart  of 
America  is  kindly  and  human  as  its  sword 
is  Invincible  and  mighty. 

There  have  been  programs  In  history. 

But  never  before  has  the  cold,  organized 
destruction  of  defenseless  human  beings  been 
established  as  a  fixed  official  policy  to  be  car- 
ried out  ruthlessly  by  agents  under  govern- 
ment  orders. 

It  Is  the  blackest  crime  In  the  annals  of 
recorded  time.  Christendom  has  spoken  In 
England. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  called 
upon  civilized  mankind  to  act  at  once. 

Hear  his  stirring  words: 

"We  urge  the  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  give  a  lead  to  the  world  by  de- 
claring its  readiness,  in  consultation  with  the 
governments  of  united  and  neutral  nations, 
in  finding  immediate  refuge  in  territories 
within  the  Brlti.sh  Empire  and  elsewhere  for 
all  persons  threatened  with  massacre  who  can 
escape  from  Axis  lands  or  for  those  who  have 
already  escaped  to  neighboring  neutral 
countries." 

The  American  tradition  of  Ju.stice  and  hu- 
manity dictates  that  every  possible  means  be 
used  to  save  the  last  remnants  of  the  Jewish 
race. 

Let  us  open  the  doors  of  Palestine  to  these 
refugees,  a  land  given  to  them,  under  oath 
and  covenant,  by  the  Lord  as  an  eternal 
heritage. 

Let  us  persuade  the  neutral  countries  to 
permit  them  to  seek  temporary  secuilty 
within  their,  borders. 

They  have  stood  as  a  symbol  of  right 
through  the  centuries. 

It  was  born  of  sorrow. 

It  was  kindled  in  the  fires  of  Inquisition. 
It  comes  from  the  poetry  of  their  prayer 
books. 

If  we  allow  these  people  of  the  Bible  to 
perish.  It  will  be  an  eternal  blot  of  shame 
on  the  shield  of  mankind. 

Theirs  Is  a  challenge  to  the  moral  sense  of 
civilization. 

Ut  us  beseech  almighty  God  for  His  helping 

hand, 
To  rescue  those  in  ravaged  lands. 
Lst  us  raise  our  anguished  cry. 
As  tortured  thousands  dsUy  die, 
And  the  souls  of  heipisse  people  sulTocata 
Within  the  walU  of  hate.  •""o««t« 


A  Wax  To  Solve  Problemi  In  the  Mli- 
loori  Valley— Valley  Authority  Can  Do 
It,  But  li  Not  Neceiiary — Suffeitloni 
on  Protection  of  Weitern  Water  Rig hti, 
Coordination  of  Flam,  and  Joint  Au- 
thoriiation  of  Both  Army  Enf  ineeri  and 
Reclamation  Profrani 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  raxoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1.  1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  many 
quarters  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
people  to  throw  up  their  hands  when  a 
problem  confront.s  them  and  say,  "Oh, 
let  us  have  a  committee  investigate  that," 
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or  "Oh.  let  us  create  a  new  commission 
to  do  that,"  or  "Oh,  let  us  have  a  study 
made."  This  tendency,  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
presses Itself  now  with  regard  to  the  flood 
and  related  water  problems  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  by  the  proposal  to  create  an 
authority  into  whose  lap  the  entire  mat- 
ter can  be  tossed. 

I  do  think  that  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, properly  constituted,  could  set 
up  and  operate  an  interrelated  program 
of  flood  control,  irrigation,  power  de- 
velopment, navigation,  soil  conservation, 
wild-life  control,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not. 
however,  think  that  such  an  authority  Is 
necessary.  I  do  not.  in  fact,  think  that 
additional  studies,  surveys,  and  bureaus 
or  commissions  are  necessary. 

TWO  PLANS  HEU»  EACH  OTHIK 

The  Army  engineers,  for  their  part, 
have  proposed  a  logical  and  well-consid- 
ered plan  of  flood  control  that  embraces 
some  multiple-purpose  reservoirs  that 
will  serve  all  other  interests.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  for  their  part,  have 
proposed  a  well-considered  plan  of  irri- 
gation and  power  utilization  that  admir- 
ably complements  and  supplements  the 
works  proposed  by  the  engineers. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  State 
services  in  the  several  States  can  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  the  valley  under  their 
plans  as  they  now  do.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  valley  authority  to  go  into  their 
fields. 

There  are  pending  in  the  United  States 
Senate  two  bills,  H.  R.  3691.  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill,  and  H.  R.  4485,  the 
flood-control  bill,  which  offer  a  complete 
opportunity  for  integration  of  these 
plans  and  initiation  of  them  as  among 
the  first  of  the  post-war  construction 
work  programs. 

These  bills  have  already  passed  the 
House,  and  when  action  on  them  ii  com- 
pleted, draftamen  can  start  immediately 
upon  deslgna  and  specifications  for  tho 
Initial  Rtructurei.  Money  available  to 
tho  Army  englneeri  for  plane  and  de- 
alani,  provided  In  the  dvU  functions  bill 
approved  last  June,  was  ipcclflcally  made 
available  for  work  on  projects  thereafter 
as  well  ai  provioualy  authoriiod. 

In  other  worda,  if  action  had  been 
completed  on  these  bills  In  July,  ongl* 
neera  would  bo  drawing  the  plane  for 
the  flrat  works  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposal!  for 
a  valley  authority  luggeet  a  a-yoar  period 
for  additional  lurveyi  and  itudlei  and 
repoit.1  and  coordination;  two  years. 
In  the  last  2  years,  floods  in  the  Missouri 
Valley  have  caused  direct  dollar  damage 
In  the  amount  of  $114,000,000.  Why  take 
a  chance  on  doing  that  again?  Why  not. 
Instead,  get  started  on  the  remedial 
measures  and  apply  the  cost  of  the 
damages  to  prevention?  Why  wait  2 
years  more  to  get  under  way? 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
delay  plays  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
are  opposed  to  doing  anything.  That  is 
what  I  feared  last  winter  and  why  I 
urged  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  rec- 
ommend authorization  for  the  features 
that  the  two  plans.  Army  engineers  and 
reclamation,  had  in  common,  leaving 


controversial  features  to  be  settled  when 
we  reached  them. 

AN  INTESSTATX,  A  NATIONAL  PSOBUCM 

People  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Missouri  Valley  flood  problems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  cannot  be  content  to  do  noth- 
ing. They  know  that  the  floods  cost  far 
more  than  it  will  to  prevent  them.  They 
know,  also,  that  control  of  the  longest 
river  system  in  the  country  is  essentially 
an  interstate,  a  national  problem.  The 
interstate  character  of  the  Missouri 
River  floods  was  graphically  portrayed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Can- 
non] on  the  floor  of  this  House,  last 
spring,  when  he  said: 

The  Missouri  River  is  establishing  a  new 
channel  at  its  mouth.  The  confluence  of 
these  two  great  rivers  is  being  moved  26  miles 
upstream.  A  new  river  is  being  opened 
through  what  was  a  short  time  ago  inland 
fields.  Through  this  new  avenue  water  is 
rushing  at  the  rate  of  17  miles  per  hour.  It 
has  engulfed  whole  sections  of  the  M.  K.  &  T. 
Railroad  and  the  Burlington  Railroad.  It 
has  obliterated  Interstate  highways.  It  has 
broken  the  pipe  line  which  runs  from  Texas 
to  New  York,  which  has  been  carrying  the 
oil  without  which  the  New  England  States 
would  have  endured  the  greatest  privation. 
It  Is  sweeping  away  the  cables  carrying  elec- 
tric current  from  the  Keokuk  Dam  to  metro- 
politan St.  Louis,  and  steel  towers  supporting 
the  transmission  lines  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  It  has  resisted  all  efforts  to  curb 
the  current  and  hold  the  levees  and  railroad 
embankments  and  railway  cars  loaded  with 
rock  for  revetment  have  been  undermined 
and  rolled  into  the  river.  It  has  destroyed 
light,  telephone  cummunicatlous,  and  sani- 
tary systems.  So  rapid  has  been  the  rise  of 
the  waters  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
organize  relief  to  rescue  marooned  families 
from  farm  homes.  The  loss  to  agricultural 
production  is  Incalculable.  Growing  fields, 
livestock,  machinery,  fences,  houses,  barns, 
and  equipment  have  been  swept  sway  over- 
night and  cannot  bs  replaced  In  time  to  pro- 
ducs  B  crop  without  Fsderal  sssistHnce  in  ths 
form  of  both  loam,  grants,  and  priorities. 

DROUOMTS   AS   WELL  AS  FLOODS 

The  Interitato  character  of  the 
droughts  thvt  have  afflicted  upper  por- 
tions of  the  MlMourl  Valley  la  well  stated 
In  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, published  as  Senate  Document  101 
of  thii  Beventy-olfhth  Congreii,  looond 
aeuton,  On  pages  08  and  69  the  story 
of  Ward  County.  N.  Dak.,  Ix  given.  In 
the  single  year  from  July  1, 1P38,  to  Juno 
80,  1930,  expenditures  for  relief  and 
charity  amounted  to  $11)4,718.48.  That 
In  a  single  county.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  87.5 
percent  of  the  amount  came  from  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

In  that  crop  year  of  1938,  Ward  County 
wheat  averaged  8.9  bushels  per  acre  and 
potatoes  52  bushels.  But  in  1941,  with 
abundant  rain,  Ward  County  lands  aver- 
aged 20.7  bushels  of  wheat  and  92  bushels 
of  potatoes.  If  the  flood  waters  on  the 
Missouri  that  cause  the  havoc  in  the 
lower  valley  were  held  back  and  put  on 
the  lands  of  the  upper  valley  in  the  dry 
years,  the  damage  would  be  prevented 
downstream  and  the  relief  loads  would 
not  occur  upstream. 

So,  this  is  an  interstate  problem;  it  is 
a  Federal  problem.  And  that  is  why  a 
valley  authority  will  be  accepted  by  the 
people  of  the  valley  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  results — but  why  wait? 


Why  create  another  board  or  bureau 
or  authority?  Why  commission  some 
new  agency  to  start  all  over  with  surveys 
and  studies?  Why  give  to  some  agency 
that  is  not  responsible  to  the  people,  in- 
dependent of  Congress,  the  authority  to 
take  over  and  run  affairs  in  the  valley 
when  a  solution  has  already  been  pre- 
sented by  the  two  experienced  agencies 
already  in  the  field — the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers? 

ACXNCIXS    ASS    TOGETHBB 

Presumably  the  answer  is  that  these 
two  agencies  have  not  presented  a  joint 
report.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  agencies 
or  their  representatives,  in  meeting  after 
meeting,  in  hearing  after  hearing, -have 
expressed  their  common  points  of  view. 
All  that  is  needed  is  to  take  their  repeated 
statements  and  embody  them  in  the  leg- 
islation now  pending. 

Under  the  restrictions  of  existing  stat- 
utes, the  Army  engineers  may  not  mak3 
reviews  of  or  supplements  to  reports  that 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  un- 
less they  are  requested  to  make  a  review 
report  or  there  is  further  legislation 
thereon.  But  the  engineers,  in  response 
to  questions  at  hearings  and  in  response 
to  letters  by  Members  of  Congress  have 
clearly  indicated  the  points  of  coordina- 
tion. 

And  similarly,  so  have  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Recently  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Governors 
and  two  representatives  of  the  nine 
States  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  met  at 
Omaha  and  adopted  resolutions  asking 
the  Congress  and  the  President  to  call 
for  a  written  coordination  of  the  reports 
by  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  then  to  pass  a  Joint 
authorization  for  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram. 

As  one  who  attended  that  meeting  aa 
one  of  the  representatives  of  tho  State 
of  South  Dakota,  I  have  endeavored,  Mr. 
Spoakor,  to  work  out  a  way  for  thoat 
resolutions  to  be  carried  out.  From  my 
knowledge  of  tho  general  subject  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  at  varloua  meot- 
ingi  and  hearlofi  and  from  participa- 
tion In  the  debates  of  the  House  on  thla 
subject.  It  soems  to  me  that  this  coordi- 
nation and  joint  authoricatlon  oalla  tor 
three  things: 

First.  A  satisfactory  rosorvatton  or 
guarantee  of  water  for  irrigation  and 
other  beneficial  consumptive  uses  in  the 
semlarid  portions  of  the  West. 

Second.  Technical  coordination  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  two  plans.  Army 
engineers  and  reclamation. 

Third.  Amendment  of  the  pending 
bills  to  authorize  both  programs  as  thus 
coordinated  in  order  to  produce  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  complete  develop- 
ment. 

Consequently,  believing  that  these 
bills  should  be  passed  now  in  order  to 
permit  plans  to  be  drawn  so  that  this 
work  in  the  Missouri  Valley  can  be  ready 
for  the  soldiers  when  they  return  from 
Europe  and  the  benefits  for  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  other  purposes  be  realized 
at  the  earliest  date  possible,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  prepare  suggestions  to  carry 
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eat  the  Omaha  resolutions  under  these 
three  heads. 

X.  raoTxcnoN  to  ibugatioiv 

The  following  language  Is  suggested 
as  embodying  the  full  protection  sought 
by  paragraph  (c>  of  the  so-called 
Olifahoney-Mlllikin  amendment,  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  interpre- 
tive fears  expressed  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers for  controversies  on  consequential 
damages  with  injunction  suits  and  other 
litigation. 

The  language  gives  an  absolute,  un- 
qualified protection  to  Irrigation,  and  yet 
is  In  line  with  the  thought  expressed  by 
General  Reber  at  the  Omaha  meeting. 
Here  Is  the  suggestion  : 

Project*  herein  or  bereaTter  authorized  with 
V  beneflu  to  navigation  shall  not  be  construed 
,  as  limiting  or  preventing  the  right  of  anyone 
to  use  waters  west  of  the  ninety -seventh 
meridian  for  beneficial  conmmptl-  3  purposes 
Including  Irrigation  and  mining  and  the  sat- 
tafylng  of  domestic,  municipal,  and  livestock 
needs. 

The  proper  place  for  such  a  statement 
of  policy,  it  seems  to  me.  would  be  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  sections  of  both  H.  R. 
S€9r— rivers  and  harbors— and  H.  R. 
4485— flood  control— that  set  forth  the 
authorization  for  irrigation  projects  in 
connection  with  dams  or  reservoirs  built 
by  the  Army  engineers.  Personally,  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  replace  the  last 
two  sentences  in  those  sections  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  To  accomplish  this 
In  the  flood-control  bill,  the  amendment 
would  be  on  page  6,  line  21.  to  strike  out 
the  balance  of  the  paragraph  after  the 
period,  and  Insert  the  suggested  language. 

XZ.   COOBOINATION  Or  KZPOBTS 

Study  of  the  separate  reports.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  and  Army  engineers,  and 
hearing  of  a  great  deal  of  testimony  at 
committee  meetings  and  other  gather- 
ings suggests  that  the  actual  coordina- 
tion of  the  two  reports  needs  only  to 
cover  five  matters.  The  balance  of  the 
coordination  is  already  done  by  the  com- 
mon recommendations  of  the  two  re- 
port»j.^ 

It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  or  Irrigation  Committees 
could  call  upon  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  engineer!  for  a  Joint 
statement  upon  these  five  points,  same 
to  be  received  by  the  Senate  and  printed 
aa  a  Senate  document  for  legUlatlve 
reference  and  Identification.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  Identification,  the  co- 
ordination can  be  placed  In  the  bill  by 
addlnir  provlsoe  to  the  authorlaalion  par- 
agraph in  the  flood-control  bill. 

The  coordination  of  the  two  programs, 
Army  engineers  and  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, will  be  accomplished  by  any  such 
legislative  device  that  Incorporates  in  the 
authorization,  an  agreement  that — 

First.  The  Gavins  Point  and  Randalls 
Island  Reservoirs  are  to  be  constructed 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  River 
as  proposed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
rather  than  the  Randalls  Island  and 
Bi6  Bend  combination  as  proposed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation. 

Second.  The  Oahe  Reservoir  Is  to  be 
DuUt  to  a  pool  elevation  of  1.620  feet  as 
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proposed  by  the  Commissk  ner  of  Recla- 
mation if  the  Chief  of  Eigineers  finds 
that  to  be  structurally  sou  id  and  feasi- 
ble and  is  to  be  designed  for  multiple- 
purpose  uses.  Including  pojver  and  irri- 
gation as  well  as  flood  coni  rol  and  navi- 
gation. 

Third.  The  Garrison  Dai  a  and  Reser- 
voir shall  be  designed  and  built  for  the 
same  multiple-purpose  use  as  Oahe,  but 
shall  not  be  designed  or  bu  It  to  a  height 
that  will,  in  operation,  back  waters  above 
the  1,837-foot  elevation  lev€  I,  the  purpose 
being  to  avoid  injury  to  exis  ing  or  poten- 
tial irrigation  projects  ab<  ve  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Williston.  N.  Da  c. 

Fourth.  Upon  completion  of  the  first 
major  reservoir  between  Fart  Peck  and 
Sioux  City,  the  waters  of  Pi  irt  Peck  Res- 
ervoir shall  be  made  available  for  irriga 
tion. 

Fifth.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will 
select  the  sites,  design,  c<  nstruct 
operate  all  dams  built  on 
the  Missour?  River  primari  y  for  irriga 
tion  purposes,  and  will  con  ;ult  with  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  on  flooc 
tures  thereof;  the  Army  c  agineers  will 
design,  construct,  and  open  ite  any  dams 
built  primarily  for  flood-control  but  will 
consult  with  the  Bureau  of 
for  coordination  of  their  locktion  and  de- 
sign with  existing  or  poten^al  irrigation 
projects 

All  other  variations  In  the  two  pro 
grams  are  fully  covered  b; 
mendations  under  which  th 
have  been  submitted  to  the  1  :ongress  and 
would  be  law  under  the  lar^age  of  the 
authorization  paragraphs. 

ENACTMENT  OF  JOINT  ACT^ORIZATIONS 

if  added  to 

will,  it  Is 

coordination 

of  the  Mis- 

for  an  au- 


Sen  ite 


ra. 

The  following  amendmenis 
the  bills  pending  in  the 
believed,  give  effect  to  the 
and  accomplish  the  request 
souri  River  States  Committee 
thorization  of  all  three  . 
control,  irrigation,  navlg'ati^ 

1X000  CONTSOL   AND   HUtl  5ATI0N 


page 


Amend  H.  R.  4485.  on  . 
by  Inserting  after  the  words 
ly  In  accordance  with  the 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engln 
Document  No.  475,  Seventy 
gress,  second  session"  the 


And  the  recomraendationa  of  tht  SecreUry 
Of  the  Interior  and  tlw  Oommts  iloner  of  Rao- 
lamatioQ  In  Senata  Doeuintnt  f  0. 101.  Stvan- 
ty-«lghth  Oonrresa,  Mcond  aeailon.  aa  ooor- 
dinatad  by  their  Joint  autemt  lU  In  Senata 

Ooeuroant  Mo ,  B«vantjr-«i||  atto  CongrMi, 

Mcond  MMlon. 


pro  jams — flood 


20.  line  12, 

substantial- 

rfccommenda- 

e  ers  in  House 

eighth  Con- 

fo  lowing: 


li 


And  In  lieu  of  the  words 
expanded  Is  approved"  say 
expanded  and  coordinated 

And  on  the  same  page,  In 
"$200,000,000",  Insert  "of  wh 
Is  authorized  to  be 
Secretary  of  War  and  one 
thorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
tary  of  the  Interior." 

Which  goes  on  to  read  "foi 
cal  accomplishment",  and  so 
arvxas  and 


HABBOKS — NAV1  SATION 


Amend  H.  R.  3961  by  subA,ituting  for 
the  present  paragraph  on  t|ie  Missouri 
River  the  following: 

Missouri  Biver:  Waters  In  khe  existing 
Fort  Peck  reservoir  lieretoforai  constructed 


and  as  thus 

and  as  thus 

approved." 

Ine  15.  after 

ch  one-half 

appropriated  to  the 

half  Is  au- 

tt>  the  Secre- 

the  practl- 
forth. 


for  navigation,  power,  and  Incidental  pur- 
poses under  the  act  of  May  18.  1938,  shall 

be  available  for  the  needs  of  irrigation  upon 
the  completion  of  a  major  reservoir  between 
Fort  Peck  and  Sioux  City  with  storage  equal 
to  that  of  Port  Peck  needed  for  Irrigation. 
The  Garrison  reservoir,  recommended  by  th« 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  No. 
475,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, is  hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed 
and  the  necessary  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made.  The  existing  project 
between  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  hereby  modified  to  Include  such 
additional  bank  revetments,  construction 
works,  cut-offs,  removal  of  snags,  and  dredg- 
ing as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  provide  such  navigable  deptiis  in 
excess  of  6  feet  as  may  be  practicable  with 
the  flows  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
available. 

Placing  of  the  authorization  for  the 
Garrison  reservoir  in  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill,  it  may  be  noted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  proper  since  it  will  serve  as  a  replace- 
ment for  Fort  Peck  which  is  being  re- 
leased from  navigation  to  irrigation. 
This  is  the  proper  place  since  all  items, 
release  of  Fort  Peck,  creation  of  substi- 
tution storage,  and  the  authorization  for 
clearing  the  channel  below  Sioux  City 
are  essentially  navigation  items.  This 
transfer  of  the  budgetary  charge  for  the 
Garrison  Dam  from  flood  control  to  riv- 
er-and-harbor  funds  is  equitable  for  the 
reasons  just  stated,  and  avoids  impairing 
the  flood-control  authorization  provided 
by  the  House  bill  now  to  be  shared  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  the 
amendments  proposed. 

These  suggestions  are  offered,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
helpful  in  working  out  what  has  been 
one  of  the  major  legislative  burdens  of 
this  Congress.  They  are  not  proposed 
as  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  end 
desired;  they  are  proposed  to  show  that 
there  Is  a  way  to  accomplish  it,  now. 


The  Pope  on  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAMACHUSXTTS 

IN  THZ  H0U8I  OP  REPRS3INTATIVI8 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  therein  a  splendid  editorial, 
well  considered  and  well  written,  en- 
titled "The  Pope  on  Peace,"  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  September  3, 

lv44  • 

TH«   POPI   ON    PEACI 

With  more  than  a  Uttle  solemn  fervor.  Pop© 
Plus  baa  now  raised  his  voice  In  support  of  all 
those  who  are  laboring  today— at  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conference  and  elsewhere— for  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  In  an  address  mark- 
ing the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  ha 
has  spoken  movingly  cf  the  "terrible  disaster, 
both  spiritual  and  material."  which  humanity 
has  suffered  and  of  the  impelling  need  to 
guard  against  a  repetition  of  It. 

"An  old  world  lies  in  ruins."  says  the  Pope, 
a  world  "shattered  in  Its  foundations  and 
torn  apart."  and  If  the  craving  of  peoples 
everywhere  is  to  be  satisfied,  a  new  world 
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must  be  built,  "a  healthier  world,  better  di- 
rected, and  legally  more  in  harmony  with  the 
needs  of  human  nature" — a  world,  above  all. 
In  which  the  nations  will  work  well  enough 
together  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  mankind 
"quickly  and  lastingly"  and  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  anything  like  the  past  5  years. 

To  this  end.  Pope  Plus  unequivocally  de- 
clares himself  In  favor  of  International  or- 
ganizations, "avoiding  the  omissions  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  past,"  to  preserve  the  peace 
"In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  equity,"  not  hesitating  to  use  the 
sword— If  necessary  and  if  juridically  and 
morally  proper  to  do  so — "to  safeguard  the 
observance  of  rightful  obligations  and  pre- 
vent a  temptation  to  conflict."  In  other 
words,  the  world  needs  a  collective  security 
Sj'stem  with  teeth  in  it,  one  equipped  to  stop 
any  future  Hitler  In  the  first  act  of  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Pope,  however,  considers  such  an  or- 
ganization as  only  part  of  what  is  required  if 
our  international  society  Is  to  have  health  in 
the  future.  Long  before  the  war  began  he 
repeatedly  warned  that  the  world  was  basi- 
cally sick,  primarily  because  it  had  bsgun  to 
travel  far  from  the  religious  or  Christian 
spirit.  This  century  has  been  an  Intensely 
pragmatic  and  ultramaterlalistic  one.  with 
much  of  society  Inclined  to  scoff  at  the  meta- 
physical and  to  measure  life  in  terms  of  hard 
cash  or  what  pleases  senses  of  the  flesh — as 
If  human  beings,  like  cattle,  were  totally 
earthbound;  as  If  It  were  all  a  myth  about 
man  being  made  in  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God.  and  as  if  th6  sole  function  of  life  were 
to  gratify  one's  self  as  much  as  possible  until 
the  grave  opened  and  everything  then  ended 
in  eternal  negation. 

From  such  a  materialistic  attitude  It  Is  but 
a  few  stepw,  in  strict  logic,  to  the  kind  of 
world  Inherent  In  the  philosophy  of  the  Nazis. 
It  Is  not  for  nothing,  then,  that  the  Pope 
pleads  for  the  Christian  spirit  as  something 
Indispenrable  to  the  success  of  the  next  peace. 
This  applies  not  merely  to  whatever  interna- 
tional collective  security  organization  Is  set 
up  but  also  to  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic order  within  individual  countries.  Our 
society  must  get  back  to  recognizing  more 
fully  "the  moral  laws  written  by  the  Lord  In 
the  hearts  of  men,  natural  law  deriving  from 
God.  the  fundamental  rights  and  Inviolable 
dignity  of  the  Individual." 

Such  terms  may  sound  abstract  and  meta- 
physical, but  what  kind  of  civilization  can 
we  have  If  we  Ignore  them?  The  truth  la 
that  everything  decent  In  man's  history  up 
to  now  has  been  actuated  by  them.  Chris- 
tian principles  are  not  things  to  be  confined 
to  Sunday  church  going.  They  constitute  » 
practical,  working  philosophy  for  our  every- 
day life.  Without  them  It  will  avail  us  little 
to  make  elaborate  pUui  for  a  better  world 
tomorrow. 


Aid  and  Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  OELAWARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
therein  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the 
Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware,  and  held  September  3,  1944, 
In  Wilmington,  EJel.: 

We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assem- 
bled at  the  Modjeska  HaU,  at  Wilmington, 


Del.,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  September  3.  1944. 
to  commemorate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
treacherous  attack  on  the  Polish  Nation  by 
Germany,  which  started  the  total  war. 

Fiulher.  we.  as  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
upholding  the  American  principles  which 
stand  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence 
for  all  nations  throughout  the  world,  also 
firmly  stand  by  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
four  freedoms,  and  by  the  declarations  of 
our  President  made  so  many  times  to  the 
world,  that  this  war  Is  being  fought  for  one 
purpc<se — the  establishment  of  freedom  and 
independence  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Whereas  5  years  ago  on  September  1,  cloud- 
less skies  rained  steel,  devastation,  and  death 
upon  Poland,  for  the  Nazis  unleached  their 
hordes  for  conquest.  Though  unprepared 
for  the  attack,  Poland  resisted  valiantly. 
Though  disarmed  within  a  month,  terrorized, 
and  subjected  to  unbelievable  and  fiendish 
tortures,  Poland  fought  on — the  only  occu- 
pied country  without  a  Quisling.  For  6 
long  years  within  the  borders  of  their  mother- 
land the  Poles  have  been  waging  a  desperate 
and  relentless  struggle,  engaging  In  pitched 
battles,  sabotage,  and  destruction  of  enemy 
war  material,  railroads,  and  military  concen- 
trations. Their  secret  courts  have  passed 
sentence  and  the  underground  fighters  have 
sent  hundreds  of  Nazi  leaders  to  death.  They 
have  paid  a  terrible  price  for  this  activity 
diu'ing  the  5  years  of  bondage.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hostages  were  hanged  or  shot. 
and  hundreds  of  villages  and  hamlets  have 
met  the  fate  of  Lidice  by  being  burned  and 
plowed  under  In  reprisal.  The  Polish  un- 
derground army  of  200.000.  f\illy  organized 
and  dlcipUned  fighters,  has  kept  over 
500.000  Nazi  soldiers  immobilized  and  about 
60.000  Gestapo  agents  busy. 

Whereas  outside  of  Poland.  In  Prance  and 
Italy,  the  Poles  fight  on  as  an  organized  and 
potential  military  force.  In  the  invasion  to 
liberate  France,  two  armored  divisions  are 
now  fighting  alongside  the  Canadians  and 
the  British.  In  the  campaign  in  Italy,  70,000 
Poles,  attached  to  the  British  Eighth  Army, 
under  the  command  of  their  own  General 
Anders,  are  making  great  progress  along  the 
Adriatic  shore,  after  covering  themselves  with 
glory  at  Casslno.  The  Polish  Navy  is  also 
making  history  by  taking  part  In  Invasions 
and  sea  patrolling,  and  In  effective  work 
against  submarines  and  even  battleships  of 
the  enemy.  The  Polish  air  force,  composed 
of  14.000  men  In  14  squadrons,  i»  fourth  In 
size  among  the  United  Nations,  and  Polish 
fliers  have  shot  down  1,500  German  planes. 
It  hei  proved  Itself  most  able  In  the  "Battle 
of  Britain"  and  Is  continuing  Its  great  ex- 
ploits over  Germany  and  in  the  sky  lanes  over 
the  battle  fronu  in  Franc*  and  Italy. 

Whereas  during  the  month  of  July,  Soviet 
RuMla  daily  made  radio  broadcaata  appealing 
to  the  Polish  underground  to  rlM  agalnat  the 
Germans,  and  when,  on  August  1,  the  Rua- 
alan  gum  atarted  bombardment  of  Warsaw 
6  miles  away,  the  Polish  underground  taking 
that  as  a  signal,  under  the  leadership  of  thslr 
General  Bor,  started  a  rsvolt  against  th*  Ger- 
man forces  in  Warsaw.  To  this  day  there  ar* 
furiously  fighting,  holding  their  positions,  ap- 
pealing to  the  world  for  aid.  as  Russia  on 
August  S.  has  stopped  the  bombardment  and 
has  not  even  sent  one  bomber  to  bombard  the 
German  positions  In  Warsaw.  Shall  Warsaw 
be  denied  adequate  aid.  It  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why.  We.  therefore.  Implore  our 
Government  to  grant  as  much  lend-lease  aid 
to  General  Bor  and  his  undez^ound  army  as 
Is  deemed  necessary  to  carry  on  as  effectively 
as  possible  their  full  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations  to  the  end  In  order  that  com- 
plete victory  might  not  only  be  assured  but 
measurably  hastened  since  Poland  more  than 
any  nation  deserves  aid,  for  she  has  and  is 
sustaining  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  com- 
mon victory  of  the  United  Nations. 

Whereas  we  are  greatly  disturbed  in  seeing 
the  progrMS  of  international  affairs  pointing 


etrongly  to  the  ruination  of  the  Atlantic 
Chartf-.  the  "four  freedoms."  and  declara- 
tions made  by  the  President  to  our  Nation 
and  to  the  world  why  this  war  Is  being  waged. 
Having  Soviet  Russia  openly  disregarding  by 
their  action  in  annexing  the  Baltic  states  and 
nearly  half  of  Poland  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
creating  a  committee  to  govern  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Poland,  disregarding  the  only 
legal  and  rightful  Government  of  Poland  In 
London  which  Is  recognized  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  also  creating  their 
committee  to  rule  over  other  nations  In 
Europe. 

We,  patriotic  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  act  In  order  to  prevent  the  death  of 
Poland.  If  nothing  Is  done,  certainly  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  have  no  confidence 
In  our  professions  of  freedom  or  our  capacity 
for  world   leadership. 

Furthermore  we  here  assembled  declare 
that  further  silence  as  to  aggressive  plans  of 
Soviet  Russia  which  are  being  already  put 
Into  effect  In  Poland  and  In  other  nations  in 
Europe  will  prove  to  the  world  that  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  "four  freedoms,"  lend- 
lease  agreement  signed  by  Soviet  Russia  on 
June  11.  1942.  and  all  other  declarations  that 
were  made  time  and  again  to  the  world  were 
nothing  more  than  hyprocrlsy  proving  that 
this  war  Is  not  being  truly  waged  In  the  in- 
terest of  freedom,  democracy,  and  Justice. 


The  Approach  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proaching the  close  of  this  war,  we  of 
this  Congress.  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  realize  that  one  of 
the  most  compelling  and  important 
problems  facintr  this  Nation  and  the 
world  is  to  try  to  work  out  some  sort  of 
a  formula  or  plan  that  will  bring  about 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

The  Congress,  some  months  ago.  ex- 
pressed Its  desire  and,  I  believe,  the  hope 
of  the  American  people  when  it  passed 
the  Pulbrlght  resolution,  expressing  the 
purpose  of  the  Nation  in  its  willingness 
to  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  about  permanent  and 
lasting  world  peace.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, since  that  time,  has  met  with  other 
nations  to  study  the  vast  problems  for 
world  cooperation  In  an  effort  to  work 
out  some  Just  and  equitable  pians  looking 
to  that  end. 

In  approaching  this  question  it  is  my 
opinion  that  if  we  are  to  make  the  proper 
headway  those  representing  our  Nation 
must  give  first  consideration  to  a  realistic 
approach  and.  secondly,  to  the  ideahstic 
or  spiritual  side  of  the  question.  It  has 
been  my  contention  all  the  while  that  our 
influence  at  the  peace  table  will  be  greater 
If  our  country  could  be  kept  in  the 
strongest  possible  condition  financially 
and  If  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
realized  that  our  spokesmen  represented 
the  unity  and  force  of  the  American 
people  when  they  speak  at  the  peace 
table.  Obviously,  the  greater  our  indus- 
trlGkl  and  financial  strength  the  greater 
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win  be  our  Influence.  That  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  some  ol  us  have  urged 
the  absolute  necessity  of  making  certain 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  enter  the  con- 
ferences at  the  peace  table  as  a  solvent 
Nation  rather  than  we  may  find  ourselves 
In  such  a  condition  at  the  does  of  the 
war  that  our  freedom  and  representative 
form  of  government  may  be  threatened 
with  financial  difficulties  ^ere  at  home. 
In  addition,  we  must  make  certain  that 
sovereignty  of  this  Nation  remains  un- 
impaired. 

Further  approaching  the  problem  in  a 
realistic  way  It  must  be  this  Nation's  pol- 
icy since  we  have  builded  up  the  greatest 
naval  and  air  forces  in  the  world  not  to 
scrap  this  military  equipment  as  we  did 
after  World  War  No.  1  but  to  maintain 
cur  naval  and  air  superiority.  Other  na- 
tions cannot  object  and  will  not  object  to 
this  position  because  the  pest  history  of 
a  century  has  proven  to  the  leaders  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  that  America 
has  never  bean  and  never  will  be  an  ag- 
gressor Nation.  This  Nation  has  con- 
tributed more  of  its  money  and  resources 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers,  and  in 
this  world  war.  than  all  of  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  combined,  including 
the  war  debt  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

If  any  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
after  they  have  bound  themselves  by  sol- 
emn agreements,  are  tempted  to  break 
thoM  engagements,  the  naval   and  air 
power  might  of  the  American  Nation  will 
cause  them  to  hesitate  and  moat  likely 
will  be  of  sufHclent  Influence  to  prevent 
such  action  and  contribute  to  continuing 
peace.     If  we  had  had  a  naval  and  air 
fore*,  one-half  as  large  as  we  have  at 
the  pr««nt  time,  doubtless  Hitler  would 
not  have  started  this  war  by  attacking 
Poland.    England.  Pran<  e,  and  America 
had  lapsed  into  a  lethargy  of  a  lack  of 
military  preparedness  that  gave  Hitler 
a  right  to  believe  that  he  could  conquer 
England  and  France  and  that  America, 
so  wholly  unprepared,  would  not  attempt 
to  enter  the  conflict.    Such  a  situation 
should  never  be  allowed  to  occur  again. 
I  point  out  what  I  believe  to  be  these 
two  cold  realistic  approaches  because  I 
think  It  U  neoMHUT  to  foUow  such  a 
pollqr  at  toast  for  a  number  of  years 
tfttr  the  war  until  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  represented  by  their  leaders  at 
the  peace  table  have  a  chance  to  try 
to  cooperate,  work  together,  and  settle 
their  Internal  differences  and  become  ac- 
customed  to  living  in  peace  together 
without  resorting  to  war.    It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that"  In  a  number  of  years  when 
the  Ideas  of  peace  are  deeply  rooted  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  then  a  gradual  reduction 
of  armaments,  world-wide,  could  safely 
be  embarked  upon.  but.  In  my  Judgment, 
not  until  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  what  I  referred  to  as 
an  idealistic  or  spiritual  approach. 
Most  all  of  the  people  of  the  world 
would  prefer  peace  to  war  and  destruc- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  safe  to  asstune  that 
the  rank  and  flle  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  who  have  furnished  the  manpower 
•nd  been  the  victims  of  the  slaughter  of 
war  have  never  before  been  so  Impressed 
wUh  ttao  aaoMslty  of  keeping  the  peace. 
TnoM  who  favor  wars  probably  do  not 


equal  3  percent  of  the  peo  >le.  It  seems 
a  tragedy  that  so  few  can  bring  such 
suffering,  death,  poverty,  ind  hardship 
to  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
It  is  my  opinion  and  the  op  nion  of  many 
of  the  leaders  of  world  th  mght  that  at 
the  basis  of  wars  lie  to  soi  le  extent  the 
fact  that  the  people  in  the  r  race  in  life 
for  the  material  things  h  ,ve  lost  sight 
of  their  responsibility  to  t  le  cultivation 
of  the  spiritual  necessities  and  richness 
of  life.  For  instance,  if  thi  Golden  Rule 
were  applied  there  would  ]  lever  be  wars 
between  nations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  miny  men  ad- 
vanced in  world  thought  th  it  permanent 
peace  ultimately,  unless  we  are  able  to 
keep  it  by  the  realistic  approach  of 
power,  must  come  from  a  -esurgence  of 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  coupled 
with  a  great  diffusion  )f  education 
among  the  nations  of  the  vorld.  With 
more  millions  of  people  pra;  ing  for  peace 
than  ever  before  in  their  t  umble  homes 
throughout  America  and  he  extension 
of  such  spiritual  supplications  in  their 
own  form  and  manner  f roi  i  the  unedu- 
cated masses  of  the  world,  s  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  out  of  the  tr  igic  suffering 
of  the  people  of  the  world  hat  they  will 
In  some  way  succeed  in  bu  Iding  such  a 
foundation  of  spiritual  ani  educational 
values  that  it  may  perman  ;ntly  support 
in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  « ctlons  of  the 
people  a  temple  of  Justice  ai  d  permanent 
peace? 

As  an  example,  this  terrll  le  war  which 
has  almost  laid  waste  ths  world  was 
started  by  two  godless  mei.  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  They  attcmptcc  to  dethrone 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Divinity 
of  the  centuries,  dash  to  earth  tradi- 
tions of  morality  and  the  actuality  of 
spiritual  achievements  an<  build  upon 
what  they  thought  would  >c  the  ruins, 
a  world  of  power,  greed,  am   savagery. 

They  have  failed  as  ever  r  nation  has 
failed  since  the  dawn  of  civ  lization  that 
has  lost  sight  of  the  splriti  lal  values  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  to  be  h(  ped  that  the 
selfishness  of  the  natlona  leaders  of 
other  nations  which  wreck  d  the  peace 
negotiations  at  tlie  close  of  Vorld  War  I 
will  not  be  In  evidence  at  th  >  peace  table 
at  the  close  of  this  War.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  philosophy  o  f  the  Oolden 
Rule  among  nations  will  weigh  more 
heavily  in  their  dellberatl  >ns  than  at 
the  last  great  peace  conference.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  people  of  America  and 
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of  the  world  that  the  men 


upon  whom  this  tremendois  responsl 
blllty  shall  rest  may  be  able  to  work  out 
a  fair  and  just  plan  for  cont  nued  peace. 


and  women 


The  Case  Af  aintt  0  leo 


exteIision  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nuxou 

Df  THX  House  OF  RgPRESlNTATIVIS 

Tuesdap.  September  5  1944 

Mr.     ANTON     J,     JOHNSON.    Mr. 

Speaker,  many  years  of  my  11  e  have  been 


spent  In  the  dairy-products  business. 
This  experience  has  been  both  in  produc- 
ing milk  and  as  a  dairy -products  manu- 
facturer. In  fact,  I  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Milk  Dealers  Association  for  5 
years. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  tried  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  new  discoveries  in 
dairying  and  also  familiarize  myself  with 
the  legislative  attempts  to  allow  inter- 
state shipments  of  filled  milk. 

Pilled  milk  is  milk  with  butterfat  re- 
moved and  cottonseed  oil  added  in  its 
place.  This  then  is  sold  to  take  the  place 
of  condensed  or  evaporated  milk.  The 
substitution  of  cottonseed  oil  for  butter- 
fat  in  cheese  has  not  as  yet  been  ad- 
vertised. The  butter  people  have  had  a 
con.stant  fight  to  protect  their  product 
from  the  unfair,  false,  and  misleading 
propaganda  and  advertisements  of  the 
Oleo  Trust. 

During  these  years  I  have  read  and 
kept  many  articles  and  editorials  from 
the  papers,  and  also  the  experiments 
on  oleo  by  the  agricultural  colleges. 

My  greatest  surprise  was  last  spring 
when  I  found  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  of  March 
7.  1944.    It  is  as  follows: 

OLEOMABCASINE  IS  HERK  TO  STAT 

Senator  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  wantg 
the  B)>eclal  Federal  tax  on  colored  oleo- 
margarine repealed.  He  consldera  It  S 
"damnable  protective  tariff"  In  favor  of  but- 
ter— a  tariff  which  la  made  worse  by  the 
tact  that  many  States  also  tax  oleo  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  it  off  their  markets. 

Protagonists  of  butter,  as  the  only  really 
adequate  "spread  for  bread,"  will  see  red  at 
thu.  They  have  UHUally  maintained  that 
what  they  are  (ightlng  for  Is  not  the  sale  of 
the  white  and  "unappetizing"  oleo  but  tbs 
sale  of  a  product  which,  through  the  use  of 
the  same  dys  as  makes  butter  its  untfdfm 
yellow,  "masqusrades"  as  butur.  They 
adopted  that  posttton  somewhat  late  in  tucir 
nght  and  only  after  it  was  esUbllshed  sclen> 
tiflrHlly  thHt  fortinad  olso  has  approxlmntely 
the  same  dietary  value  as  prime  creamery 
butter.  Today,  however,  it  Is  their  stock 
arg\iment.  They  are  willing,  they  aay,  to 
reduce  or  perhaps  even  remove  the  tax  on 
white  oleo,  provided  It  is  sold  on  Its  own  (to 
them  questionable)  merits. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  battle  against  oleo, 
colored  or  white,  Is  already  lost,  though  dairy* 
men  will  not  yet  admit  It,  The  wise  farmer 
will  begin  now  to  condition  himself  to  oleo's 
Inevitable  rise.  In  the  long  run.  we  doubt 
that  dairy  Interests  will  suffer,  since  the  do* 
mand  for  fluid  milk  and  natural  cheese  la 
rising.  The  retison  for  that  U  thDt  it  has 
slowly  dswned  on  the  consumer  that  the  but- 
terfat  Is  not  the  only  Important  part  of  mi;k. 
The  consumer  now  resUzes  that,  while  there 
may  be  a  substitute  for  butter,  there  u  no 
equivalent  for  the  other  valuable  elemenu 
in  milk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  figure  this  out. 
Here  was  a  paper  in  the  leading  dairy- 
land  SUte  with  such  a  misleading  edi- 
torial. In  the  first  place  all  oleo  is  not 
fortified.  When  fortified  it  has  9.000  in- 
ternational units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound, 
and  winter  butter  averages  over  11.000 
I.  U.'s  per  pound,  and  summer  butter  over 
20  000  I.  U.'s  per  pound.  Much  butter 
also  has  27.000  I.  U.'s  of  vitamin  A.  or 
three  times  as  much  as  oleo.  Butter  also 
has  from  60  to  500  I.  U.'s  of  vitamin  D 
and  oleo  has  none. 

I  wonder  if  the  writer  of  this  editorial 
would  concede  that- 


First.  If  cottonseed  oil  or  other  vege- 
table oil  is  as  good  as  butterfat.  insofar 
as  butter  is  concerned,  would  he  recom- 
mend filled  milk? 

Second.  Would  his  paper  recommend 
that  the  butterfat  in  cheese  be  replaced 
in  full  or  in  part  by  cottonseed  oil  or 
other  vegetable  oil,  so  that  filled  cheese 
would  be  offered  in  place  of  good  fiill- 
cream  Wisconsin  or  Illinois  cheese? 

Third.  Would  he  favor  legislation  that 
would  allow  filled  milk  to  be  marketed  in 
place  of  natural  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk? 

Fourth.  What  would  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  do  with  the  butterfat  if  they 
were  to  make  use  of  the  skim  milk  where 
they  say  that  "it  has  slowly  dawned  on 
the  consumer  that  the  butterfat  is  not 
the  only  important  part  of  milk"?  Cot- 
tage cheese  has  been  made  for  centuries; 
w  here  does  the  "slowly  dawned"  come  in? 

It  seems  peculiar  to  see  any  agency 
such  as  a  newspaper  in  Wisconsin  take 
this  position.  If  the  dairy  farmers  knew 
the  strength  of  the  vegetable  oil  interest 
in  Washirgton,  they  would  know  the 
danger  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country 
Is  in  at  the  present  moment.  I  hope  the 
dairymen  of  our  country  will  wake  up 
before  it  is  too  late  and  combat  this  type 
of  propaganda. 


Economic  Situation  in  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NtW  YORK 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TucMday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  interested  this  morning  in  reading 
an  article  from  Rome  which  appeared  in 
today's  New  York  Times  with  regard  to 
the  deplorable  food,  public  health,  and 
mortality  situation  in  Italy. 

I  noted  with  a  zrcat  deal  of  personal 
pleasure  the  comment  that  my  former 
chief,  who  appointed  me  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Kings  County,  N.  Y.,  Brig. 
Gen.  William  O'Dwycr,  Chief  of  the  Allied 
Control  Commission's  Economic  Section, 
has  In  a  short  time  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  economic  situation 
there  and  that  Italian  and  some  Allied 
cfflclals  agreed  that  of  all  the  administra- 
tors sent  to  Italy  during  the  occupation 
period  none  has  worked  co  energetically 
and  with  such  clear-cut  vision  as  General 
O'Dwyer. 

I  am  vitally  Interested  in  this  very  im- 
portant matter  not  only  because  of  my 
previous  close  personal  association  with 
General  O'Dwyer  but  because  of  the  many 
communications  I  have  had  from  con- 
stituents of  my  district  who  have  rela- 
tives living  in  Italy  with  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  conditions  In  that  country. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  great  nation  of 
ours  with  Its  vast  and  rich  economic  re- 
sources will  not  permit  the  Italian  people 
to  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  proper  pub- 
lic-health conditions  but  will  promptly 
and  adequately  send  relief  to  these  strick- 
en people. 


The  New  York  Times  article  follows: 

RoHz.  September  4. — The  situation  in  Italy 
.  with  regard  to  food,  public  health,  and  mor- 
tality has  become  so  alarming  that  Brig.  Gen. 
William  V.  OTJwyer.  Chief  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission's  Economic  Section,  left 
Rome  today  on  a  dash  back  to  Washington  to 
place  facts  and  figures  t>efore  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Both  he  and  other  high  officials  here  tfil 
that  not  only  humanitarian  considerations 
of  first  rate  importance  are  Involved  but  that 
the  whole  test  of  whether  we  can  give  an 
example  in  Italy  of  the  American  way  of 
life  is  in  Jeopardy. 

The  figures  are  so  terrifying  that  they  can 
be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Allied  armies  began 
the  conquest  of  Italy  on  September  3,  1943, 
and  entered  Rome  on  June  4,  1944. 

The  Infant  mortality  rate  for  Italy  for 
chUdren  in  their  first  year  per  1.000  for  live 
births  in  the  years  1931  to  1935  averaged 
104.7.  Prom  1936  to  1940  It  was  102  8.  The 
figures  for  Rome  flone  (It  is  naturAlly  im- 
possible to  get  all-Italy  flq:ure8  now)  for 
June  1943,  was  287  per  1000  and  for  June 
1944,  393;  for  July  1943,  289,  and  for  July 
1944.  438. 

In  other  words,  during  this  July  babies  born 
alive  in  Rome  since  the  preceding  year  were 
dying  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  out  of  every 
two.  . 

POLETTI    ALLOCATES    MILK 

So  alarming  was  this  situation  that  the 
office  of  Col.  Charles  Polettl.  Allied  Military 
Government  Chief  for  the  Rome  area,  has 
arranged  to  allocate  milk  destined  for  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  1  to  6  years  to  babies 
under  1  year,  which  has  brought  the  latter's 
death  rate  down  but  obviously  brings  up 
the  question  of  what  la  now  going  to  happen 
to  children  between  1  ard  6. 

The  general  mcriallty  trend  Is  also  upward, 
figuring  from  In^t  year  to  thl^.  For  Instance 
In  June  1943,  In  Rome  1.373  persons  died 
ngolnet  a,S35  In  June  1944.  Similar  figures 
for  July  are  3.032  and  9J31. 

The  tuberculosis  death  rate  in  Rome  from 
January  to  July  1944,  was  8.4SO  as  compared 
with  the  prewar  rat*  of  1,900,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  psople  are  now  dyln«  of  tuber- 
culosis In  Italy  at  the  rate  of  900,000  annually 
as  compared  with  the  prewar  rats  of  fO.OOO. 

An  A.  M,  G,  Rome  health  officer  said  about 
9  months  ago  that  the  Incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis m  Rome  was  about  300  per  1,000. 

Here  Is  the  food  situation.  Before  the 
war  the  average  Italian  individual  consumed 
nbntit  2.000  calories  dally  without  alcohol  and 
3.100  with.  During  th*  first  18  months  of 
war  the  Italian  bnilc  ration  In  Rome  was 
1.301  calories  dally.  During  the  next  13 
months  It  was  1,139.  For  0  months  before 
the  entry  of  Allied  troops  It  reached  au  all- 
time  low  of  304  .CO, 

VrrAL    KCtDS   BmUATtD 

8<nc«  the  Allied  oooupation  a  boile  ration 
of  0S4  77  calories  dally  has  been  allowed. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  vital  needs  of  the 
population  are  a  basic  ration  of  1,400  calories 
with  available  ration  foods  to  bring  the 
dally  total  up  to  3,700. 

As  thlnjs  are  now  It  is  officially  estimated 
thet  the  average  Italian  has  lost  five  to  ten 
pounds  In  weight.  In  short,  it  is  ofaclally 
admitted  that  the  Italian  diet  has  caused 
a  general  loss  of  weight  in  population,  an 
Increase  in  general  and  Infant  mortality,  an 
Increase  In  the  tubercular  rate  and  a  gen- 
eral Increase  In  mortality  to  all  diceases. 

II  ths  present  basic  ration  Is  not  Inereaoed 
there  is  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  Allied 
medical  and  health  authorities  that  exist- 
ing mottaltty  rates  will  sliow  a  contuiucd 
Increase. 

These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  General 
O'Dwyer  is  fyolng  to  place  bsfore  President 
Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill  already 
knows  what  tbs  situation  is  because  he 


studied  it  on  the  spot  while  here  and  he  Is 
known  to  have  been  upset  by  what  he 
found. 

As  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  may 
meet  soon  It  is  hoped  here  that  they  will 
take  what  measures  ore  neceaoary  to  save 
Italy  from  a  situation  of  great  gravity. 

With  harvests  now  coming  in  the  country 
can  get  along  until  about  the  first  of  the 
year  but  between  theu  and  next  July,  as 
General  O'Dwyer  put  it.  it  is  a  case  of 
either  helping  them  or  letting  them  die. 

Italians  and  some  Allied  officials  agree 
that  of  all  the  Americans  sent  here  during 
the  occupation  period  none  has  worked  so 
energetically  and  with  such  clear-cut  vision 
Rs  General  O'Dwyer. 


Excerpts  From  Inaugural  Address  of 
President  William  Henry  Harrison 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
parts  of  the  Inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent WiUlam  Henry  Harrison,  copied 
from  volume  IV.  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents,  page  1860.  This  addreas 
was  delivered  March  4. 1841. 

I  wish  every  American  might  have  the 
opi>ortunity  of  reading  this  message. 
How  applicable  the  words  of  President 
Harrison,  stated  over  100  years  ago,  are 
today.    He  emphasizes— 

It  is  the  part  of  wledom  for  a  republic  to 
limit  the  service  of  that  officer  at  Isast  to 
whom  she  has  entrusted  the  management  of 
her  forslgn  relations,  the  execution  of  her 
laws,  and  the  command  of  ber  armies  and 
navies  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  prevent  his 
forgetting  thst  he  Is  the  acoounuble  agent, 
not  the  principal;  the  oervant,  not  the  master. 
Until  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  can 
be  effected,  public  opinion  may  oectirs  th« 
desired  object.  I  give  my  aid  to  It  by  renew- 
ing the  pledge  heretofore  given  that  tmder  no 
clrctynstances  will  I  consent  to  serve  a  second 
term. 

And  again  let  me  quote: 

Always  th*  friend  of  my  countrymen,  never 
their  flattartr,  It  becomes  my  duty  to  say  to 
them  that  there  sxlsta  In  the  land  a  spirit  hos- 
tile to  their  best  interests— hostile  to  liberty 
Itself.  It  Is  a  aplrlt  contracted  in  Its  views, 
selfish  In  lU  object.  It  looks  to  ths  oggran- 
dlsement  of  a  few,  even  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Interests  of  the  whole.  The  entire  rem- 
edy is  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  lifetime  Job  for 
anyone.  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  two  terms  should  be  the  limit. 
Let  us  not  have  a  fourth -teimer  in  the 
White  House  after  January  1945. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Called  from  a  retirement  which  I  hod  sup- 
posed was  to  continue  for  the  residue  of  my 
life  to  fill  the  Chief  Executive  of&ce  of  this 
great  and  free  Nation.  I  appear  bafore  jam, 
fellow  cltlsens,  to  take  the  oaths  which  the 
Constitution  prescribe?. 

It  wa#the  rom'\rk  of  a  Roman  consul  In  an 
early  period  of  that  celebrated  republic  thit 
a  most  striking  contrast  was  obssnrsble  la 
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th«  conduct  of  candidatM  for  offlce*  of  powtr 
and  trtiat  b«for«  and  after  obuinlng  th«n, 
they  seldom  carrying  out  In  the  lattar  cace 
tha  plidgM  and  proraHw  auMla  in  the  former. 
Bam^mr  itwli  tba  worM  may  have  unproved 
IB  ■umy  rwpveta  In  the  lapee  of  upward  of 
SJOO  f€mn  since  the  remark  was  made  by 
the  Tirtuous  and  Indignant  Roman,  I  fear 
that  a  strict  examination  of  the  annaU  of 
aome  of  the  modem  elective  governments 
would  develop  similar  instances  of  violated 
confidence. 

The  outline  of  principles  to  govern  and 
meMures  to  be  adopted  by  an  administra- 
tion not  yet  begun  will  aoon  be  exchanged 
for  immutable  history,  and  I  shall  stand 
either  exonerated  by  my  countrymen  or 
classed  with  the  mass  df  those  who  promised 
that  they  oUght  deceive  and  flatter  with 
the  Intention  to  betray. 

If  we  woxiid  compare  the  sovereignty 
acknowladftd  to  exist  in  the  masa  of  oiv 
pac|Ma  wtth  the  power  claimed  by  other 
aoverelgnties.  even  by  those  which  have  Iseen 
constderad  moat  purely  democratic,  we  shall 
find  a  most  caaantial  difference.  All  others 
lay  claim  to  power  limited  only  by  their  own 
Will  Wa  admit  of  no  gomnment  by  divine 
right. 

The  great  danger  to  our  institutions  does 
not  appear  to  dm  to  ba  In  a  unsurpation  by 
the  Ocvernment  of  power  not  granted  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  accumxUation  in  one  of 
tJM  deptutments  of  that  which  was  assigned 
to  otbcn.  Limited  as  are  the  powers  which 
have  been  granted,  still  enousrh  have  been 
granted  to  constitute  a  despotism  if  concen- 
trated in  one  of  the  departments.  Knowing 
the  tendency  of  power  to  increase  Itself,  par- 
ticularly when  exercised  by  a  single  individ- 
ual, predictions  were  made  that  at  no  very 
remote  period  the  Oovernment  would  ter- 
minate in  virtual  monarchy.  I  should  take 
this  occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have 
heretofore  given  of  my  determination  to 
arrest  the  progreaa  of  that  tendency. 

I  proceed  to  state  In  as  summary  a  man- 
ner as  I  can  my  opinion  of  the  sources  of 
the  evils  which  have  been  so  extensively 
eomplained  of  and  the  correctiver  which 
may  ba  applied.  Some  of  the  former  are 
unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  defects 
of  the  Constitution— of  these  former  is  the 
ellglbUlty  of  the  same  individual  to  a  second 
term  of  the  Presidency.  The  sagacious  mind 
of  Mr.  JeflFerson  early  saw  and  lamented  this 
errcw,  and  attempts  have  been  made  hither- 
to without  success,  to  apply  the  amendatory 
power  of  the  States  to  ite  correction.  As. 
however,  one  mode  of  correction  Is  in  the 
power  of  every  President  and  consequently 
In  mine,  it  wculd  be  useless,  and  perhaps 
Invidious,  to  enumerate  the  evils  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
this  error  of  the  sages  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution may  have  been  the  sotirce  and  the 
bitter  fruity  which  we  are  still  to  gather  from 
tt  If  It  continues  to  disflgtu'e  oiu-  system. 

It  iBay  be  observed,  however,  as  a  general 
rMBark.  that  republics  can  commit  no  greater 
.  arror  than  to  adopt  or  continue  any  feature 
In  their  systems  of  government  which  may 
be  calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love 
of  power  in  the  boaoma  of  those  to  whom 
neoeeaity  obligee  them  to  commit  the  man- 
agement of  their  affairs;  and  surely  nothing 
U  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  state  of 
mind  than  the  long  continuance  of  an  office 
of  high  trust.  Nothing  can  be  more  cor- 
rupting: nothing  more  destructive  to  all  thoee 
noble  feelings  which  belong  to  the  character 
of  a  devoted  Republican  patriot.  When  this 
eorruptlng  passion  once  takes  rnnnciaHan  of 
the  human  mind,  like  the  love  of  gold  It 
Inaatlable.  It  la  the  never-dying 
ta  hla  bosom:  grows  with  his  growth 
and  strengthens  with  the  declining  years  of 
Jljyjetlm.  If  thia  la  true,  it  is  tUe  part  of 
****^^<<»  •  republic  to  limit  the  service  of 
***■•  e^esr  at  least  to  whom  aba  has  en- 
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trusted  the  aMMfMBait  of 
tions.-the  aMeotlon  of  her 
command  of   her  armies 
period  so  short  as  to  preven 
that  he  la  the  accountable 
principal;  the  servant,  not 
tU  an  amendment  of  the 
effected,  public  opinion  may 
sired  object.    I  give  my  aid  to 
the  pledge  heretofore  given, 
circumstances  will  I  consent 
term. 

There  is  still  an 
which,  if  not  seasonably 
apprehensions  of  out   anti- 
will  t>e  realized,  and  not  onlj 
authorities  be  overshadowed 
crease  of  power  in  the 
of  the  general  Government 
acter  of  tlMt  Oovernment,  if 
tion,  be  essentially  and   rad 
This  state  of  things  has  1t>een 
by  causes  Inherent  in  the 
in  part  by  the  never-failing 
litlcal  power  to  increase  Itse 
the  President  the  sole 
patronage  of  the   aovernme4t 
of  the  Constitution  do  not 
anticipated  at  how  short  a 
become  a  formidable 
the  free  operations  of  the 
Karly  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
came  so  powerful  as  to  create 
the  mind  of  that  patriot 
Influence  It  might  exert  in 
freedom  of  the  elective 

It  is  not  by  the  extent  ol 
alone  that  the  executive 
come  dangerous,  but  by  the 
pears  may  be  made  of  the 
to  bring  under  its  control  the 
of  the  country.     The 
dared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
see  that  the  laws  are  executec 
him  the  Commander  in  Chleg 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States 
of  the  most  approved  writers 
cies  of  mixed  government 
Europe  is  termed  "monarchy 
tinction  to  "despotism"  is 
wanting  no  other  addition  to 
our  Chief  Magistrate  to  stamp 
character  on  our  Government 
of  the  public  finances;  and  to 
strange.    Indeed,   that   anyone 
that  the  entire  control  which 
possesses  over  the  officers  who 
tody  of  the  public  money,  b] 
removal  with  or  without  cau^ 
mischievous  purposes,  at  least 
Ject  the  treasure  also  to  his 
first  Roman  emperor,  in  his 
the  sacred  treasure,  silenced 
of  the  officer  to  whose  charge  it 
mitted  by  a  significant  alluslo^ 
By  a  selection  of  political 
care  of  the  public  money  a 
commissions  by  a  President 
as  effectual  an  argument  as 
the  Roman  knight. 

The  Influence  of  the  execut 
ling  the  freedom  of  the 
throtigh  the  medium  of  the 
be  effectually  checked  by 
hibition  published  by  Mr 
ding  their  interference  in 
than  giving  their  own  votes, 
independence  secured  by  an 
feet  inununity  in  exercising 
liege  of  freemen  under  the 
own  unblaaed   Judgments, 
consent  shall  an  officer  of  the 
pensated  for  his  services  out  of 
become  the  pliant  Instrumen 
will. 

There  la  no  part  of  the 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  w 
tised  with  greater  effect  for  u 
poeea  than  the  control  of  the 
The  maxim  which  our  ancestor  ; 
the  mother  coxmtry  that  "the 
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press  Is  the  great  bulwark  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty"  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
legacies  which  they  have  left  us.  We  have 
learned,  too,  from  our  own,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  other  coiuitrles,  that  golden 
shackles,  by  whomsoever  or  by  whatever  pre- 
tense imposed,  are  as  fatal  to  it  as  the  iron 
bonds  of  despotism.  A  decent  and  manly 
examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Government 
should  not  only  be  tolerated,  but  encour- 
aged. 

The  reign  of  an  Intolerant  spirit  of  party 
amongst  a  free  people  seldom  fails  to  re- 
sult In  a  dangerous  accession  to  the  executive 
power  introduced  and  established  am<dst 
unusual  professions  of  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Long  the  defender  of  my  country's  rights 
In  the  field,  I  trust  that  my  fellow  citizens 
will  not  see  In  my  earnest  desire  to  preserve 
peace  with  foreign  powers  any  indication 
that  their  rights  will  ever  be  sacrificed  or 
the  honor  of  the  Nation  tarnished  by  any 
admission  on  the  part  of  their  chief  magis- 
trate unworthy  of  their  former  glory. 

Always  the  friend  of  my  countrymen,  never 
their  flatterer,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  say 
to  them  that  there  exists  in  the  land  a  spirit 
hostile  to  their  best  interests—hostile  to 
liberty  Itself.  It  U  a  spirit  contracted  in  lU 
views,  selfish  In  Its  object.  It  looks  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  a  few  even  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  the  whole.  The  en- 
tire remedy  is  with  the  people. 


Benefits    ATtilable    to    the    Discharged 
Veteran  of  World  War  No.  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though an  appreciative  government  has 
endeavored  to  provide  for  the  readjust- 
ment of  returning  veterans  to  civilian 
activities  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  men  who  have  returned  from  war 
broken  in  body,  and  to  care  for  those  who 
have  become  disabled,  it  can  never  ade- 
quately pay  these  men  for  all  they  have 
gone  through. 

The  benefits  allowable  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  for  disabilities  are 
the  same  as  for  those  of  World  War  No.  1. 

rOB  SEHVTCX-CONNECrrD   DISABII.nTE8 — 
COMPENSATION 

The  basic  rates  of  compensation  al- 
lowable range  from  $10  monthly  for  a 
10  percent  disability  to  $100  for  total 
disability,  established  as  due  to  service, 
or  75  percent  of  this  basic  rate  for  dis- 
ability presumed,  but  not  proved,  to  be 
the  result  of  service.  The  basic  awards 
were  Increased  by  15  percent,  effective 
from  June  1.  1944. 

A  veteran  without  dependents  is  lim- 
ited to  $20  per  month,  regardless  of  the 
degree  of  his  disability,  during  the  time 
he  is  undergoing  treaUnent  or  receiving 
domiciliary  care  In  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  State  institution. 

There  are  also  special  statutory  rates 
for  stated  disabilities,  such  as  loss  of 
hands,  loss  of  feet,  or  blindness.  In  sev- 
eral combinations,  providing  benefits  as 


high  as  $300  per  month.   The  15  percent 
Increase  does  not  apply  to  these  awards. 

rOB   NON-SDVICI-CONNXCTED  OtSABIUTnCH- 
PENSION 

A  pension  of  $50  per  month  is  allowed 
for  a  permanent  and  total  disability  not 
the  result  of  nor  connected  with  military 
service  and  not  due  to  misconduct,  in- 
creased to  $60  if  the  veteran  has  been 
rated  permanent  and  total  and  has  re- 
ceived the  pension  continuously  for  10 
years,  or  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65 
years. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  benefit,  the  vet- 
err.n  must  have  served  90  days  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  or  have  been  dis- 
charged for  a  disability  incurred  in  serv- 
ice. This  pension  is  not  payable  if  the 
veteran  is  unmarried  and  has  an  income 
In  excess  of  $1,000  a  year,  or  is  married 
or  has  minor  children  and  has  an  income 
in  excess  of  $2,500. 

BLIND 

The  Veterams'  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide  seeing-eye  or  guide 
dogs  for  the  aid  of  blind  veterans  entitled 
to  disability  compensation,  and  to  pro- 
vide mechanical  and  electronic  equip- 
ment to  aid  such  veterans  in  overcoming 
the  handicap  of  blindness. 

amazMENT 

The  laws  governing  retirement  in  the 
Regular  services — Army.  Navy,  and  Ma- 
rine Corps — are  made  to  apply  to  officers, 
warrant  cCBcers,  and  enlisted  personnel 
serving  In  World  War  No.  2.  An  officer 
who  becomes  unable  to  perform  active 
service  as  a  result  of  an  incident  of  serv- 
ice may  be  retired  at  75  percent  of  the 
pay  of  his  rank  at  the  time  he  became 
Incapacitated. 

A  member  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
(female)  or  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (fe- 
male) who  became  disabled  in  line  of 
duty  from  performing  the  duties  of  a 
nurse  may  be  retired  at  75  percent  of  the 
pay  of  her  rank  at  the  time  she  became 
so  disabled. 

INSUKANCE 

National  service  life  Insurance  issued 
to  persons  serving  in  World  War  No.  2 
pays  benefits  only  on  the  death  of  the 
Insured.  It  does  not.  as  did  the  War 
risk  insurance  of  World  War  No.  1,  pro- 
vide that  the  veteran  himself  shall  draw 
benefits  when  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  There  is,  however,  a  provision 
for  a  waiver  of  premiums,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  insured,  in  case  of  total  dis- 
ability. 

National  service  life  insurance  Is 
Initially  issued  on  a  5-year  level  premium 
basis.  It  may  be  converted  any  time  after 
it  has  been  in  force  for  1  year,  and  within 
the  5-year  term  period,  into  an  ordinary 
life,  a  20-pay  life  or  a  30-pay  life  policy. 
in  any  amount.  In  multiples  of  $500. 
but  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than 
the  face  value  of  the  original  policy. 

VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

A  program  has  been  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  veterans  handicapped 
by  disability  to  reenter  gainful  employ- 
ment. This  is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
provisions  imder  the  G.  I.  bill.  Eligibility 
requirements  are — 

<A)  Active  military  or  naval  service  at 
any  time  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 


and  prior  to  the  termination  of  World 
War  No.  2. 

(B)  Discharge  or  release  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

(C)  Service-connected  compensable 
disability  due  to  World  War  No.  2  service. 

(D)  Vocationally  handicapped  due  to 
disability. 

(E)  Need  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  overcome  such  handicap. 

No  training  course  longer  than  4  years 
will  be  approved,  and  no  training  will  be 
available  beyond  6  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  World  War  No.  2, 

While  in  training,  and  for  2  months 
after  it  has  been  determined  the  veteran 
Is  ready  to  take  employment,  each  vet- 
eran will  receive  allowances,  including 
compensation,  of  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Disabled  person  with  no  dependents, 
per  month $80 

Disabled  person  with  wife  but  no  child, 
per  month . 90 

Disabled  person  with  wife  and  1  child, 
per  month,  with  $5  more  for  each  ad- 
ditional child $95 

If  the  disabled  person  has  dependent 
parents,  he  will  be  allowed  $10  per  month 
additional  for  each  parent  during  this 
training  period. 

If  pension  or  retirement  payments  ex- 
ceed these  rates,  the  pension  or  retire- 
ment will  be  paid  in  lieu  of  training  pay. 

If  the  trainee  receives  wages  while  In 
training,  payments  from  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  reduced,  but  not  below  the 
pension  or  retirement  pay  to  which  he  is 
entitled. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  not  more  than  $100 
to  persons  commencing  vocational  reha- 
bilitation courses,  to  be  paid  back  with- 
out interest,  by  deductions  from  future 
payments  of  pension  or  retirement  pay. 

An  injury  or  aggravation  of  an  injury 
suffered  as  a  result  of  training  which  re- 
sults in  additional  disability  or  death  will 
be  compensated  on  the  same  basis  as  dis- 
ability or  death  incurred  in  war  service. 
Application  for  this  benefit  must  be  made 
within  2  years  after  the  injury. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  domiciliary  and  hos- 
pital care,  including  needed  medical 
treatment,  within  the  limit  of  its  facili- 
ties, to  persons  discharged  or  released 
from  service  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  who  have  served  in  our 
armed  forces. 

Priority  of  admission  Is  afforded  war 
veterans  for  the  treatment  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  War  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  ailments  not  due  to  service  may 
be  admitted  for  treatment,  provided  there 
are  accommodations  available  and  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  cost  of  treatment 
in  private  institutions. 

Out-patient  treatment,  medical  or 
dental,  including  necessary  medicines, 
prosthetic  appliances,  and  other  supplies, 
may  b&  authorized  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  if  requested. 

BCUSTEBIMC-OXrr   PAT 

The  first  benefit  available  to  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  No.  2  upon  discharge 
is  the  mustering-out  pay  allowance,  not 


available  to  officers  above  the  rank  of 
captain  In  the  Army  or  lieutenant,  senior 
grade,  in  the  Navy,  men  who  have  had 
no  service  except  special  training  or  stu- 
dent college  program  service,  and  with 
some  other  limitations,  in  the  following 
sums: 

First.  $300  for  persons  who.  having 
performed  active  service  for  60  days  or 
more,  have  served  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Alaska. 

Second.  $200  for  persons  with  60  days 
or  more  of  service  who  have  not  served 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska. 

Third,  $100  for  persons  who  have  per- 
formed active  service  for  less  than  60 
days. 

To  those  entitled  to  $300.  one  third 
will  be  paid  at  time  of  discharge  and  the 
remainder  in  equal  installments  one  and 
two  months,  respectively,  thereafter.  To 
those  entitled  to  $200.  one  half  will  be 
paid  at  time  of  discharge  and  the  other 
half  one  month  later.  If  entitled  to  $100, 
full  payment  will  be  made  at  time  of 
discharge. 

This  condensed  summary  of  necessity 
leaves  out  many  details  regarding  which 
there  may  be  questions.  Help  in  answer- 
ing them  may  be  had  from  the  service 
officers  of  veterans'  organizations,  or  the 
Red  Cross.  Or.  inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Congressman  Erhktt  P. 
ScRivNER.  316  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C.  who  will  be  glad  to 
be  of  assistance  in  presenting  claims 
and  in  clarifying  any  questions  which 
may  arise. 


Effect  of  Vegetable  Oils  on  Minnesota 
Calves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  H,  CARL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  reading  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
E.  B.  Hart,  world  noted  scientist,  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  when 
the  oleo  hearings  were  held  In  June  1944, 
I  noted  the  following  statement: 

In  none  of  our  experiments  have  we  ever 
found  butterf at  inferior  to  any  of  the  animal 
fats  or  vegetable  oils  experimented  with.  In 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is 
preposterous — let  me  repeat  that — in  the 
present  state  of  otir  knowledge  it  Is  pre- 
posterous for  any  scientist  to  make  the  blank 
statement  that  It  is  proven  that  oleomarga- 
rine or  vegetable  oUs  have  an  equivalence  to 
butterfat  in  nutrition. 

I  might  add  something  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  this  printed  matter  as  to  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Gullickson  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  with  calves.  He  fed 
cp-lves  skim  milk  with  butterfat  in  some  cases, 
and  with  the  vegetable  oils  in  other  cases, 
and  he  published  the  records  in  the  Journal 
of  Dairy  Science  in  1942,  and  the  records  show 
that  those  animals  receiving  the  vegetable 
oils  grew  poorly:  in  fact,  he  snatched  them 
from  the  grave  by  merely  substituting,  as  they 


I 
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.  (ot  down,  certain  animal  fats,  butterfat,  or 
•VMk  lard,  and  be  even  used  tallow,  and  It 
■ncwfully  brought  those  calves  away  from 
daath.  He  haa  not  pursxied  the  subject  fur- 
ther, and  you  might  ask  me  why.  or  how  this 
works,  and  I  would  simply  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  d^not  know  In  the  present  state  of  our 
kaowledge  of  nutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  of  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  the  Oleo  Institute,  it 
would  appear  that  the  consumers  of 
America  should  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  they  permit  themselves  to  be  mis- 
Jed  by  many  of  the  statements  of  the 
oleo  group. 


Cqsunniiitb  Plot  Control  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   ICICHICAN 

HI  1HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Labor  Day  Issue  of  Labor  Views,  pub- 
lished in  Milwauke3,  Wis.,  by  William 
A.  E.  Chappelle,  Jr.: 

CXncMUNiai's  Plot  CoimtoL  or  Labor — C.  I.  O. 
POLiTiCAZ.  Action  Comkittex  Called  New 
BoBDfG-FaoM-WrrHiN  Plan  or  Disbanded 


(By  WUUam  A.  E.  Chappelle.  Jr.) 
Labor  Day  1944  finds  organized  labor 
threatened  with  destruction  by  a  Communist- 
liMplred  plot  to  gain  control  of  our  Governo 
BMOt  and  aU  workers'  organizations  after  aup- 
poaedly  having  disbanded  their  party  on  or- 
ders from  the  Commintern. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  purpose  and  plot  be- 
hind the  C.  1.  O.  Political  Action  Committee. 
It  is  a  new  line  of  attack:  a  rejuvenated  and 

-^more  subtle  "boring  from  within"  tactic  of 
the  American  Commiutlsts,  and  it  is  fooling 
a  lot  of  union  leaders  and  members  who  are 
allowing   themselves  to  be  duped   Into  be- 

_^  coming  a  pert  of  this  un-American  move- 
Baent. 

One  need  only  look  back  to  that  period  be- 
taven  1939  when  Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  a 
pact  of  nonaggreseion  against  each  other  and 
jointly  aliced  up  Poland  between  them;  and 
June  1941,  when  Hitler  tore  up  the  nonag- 
frsMlon  pact  and  attacked  Russia.  During 
tlM  life  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  the  Amerl- 
•an  Oommunlsts  and  their  puppets  in  the 
C  I.  O.  fought  against  all  attempts  to  pre- 
pare for  tbe  defense  of  our  oountry. 

CALUV   BOOMmr  "WASMOIfOn" 

During  that  period  these  same  leaders  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Folitical  Action  Committee  who 
art  now  proclaiming  President  SooMrelt  the 
"friend  of  the  worktngman"  and  declare  a 
fourth  term  U  Imperative  for  tbe  welfare  of 
organiMd  labor,  were  loud  In  their  denuncia- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  whom  they  then  called 
"warmonger  '  and  tbe  bead  of  an  imperialistic 
crowd  who  were  out  to  deetroy  tbe  rlgbu  of 
tbe  worker. 

Theaa  aame  plotters,  during  the  term  wben 
Hitler  and  Stalin  were  paisey-walales,  were 
•ysteraatlcally  campaigning  against  every  ef- 
fort of  America  to  build  an  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  and  to  produce  the  weapons  with 
^^ich  our  allies  were  holding  off  the  enemy 
While    «•    ^rere    developing    our     "Sunday 


punch."   They  addressed  ar 

ters  and  telegrams  to 
whenever  any  measure 
America  for  defense  and 
whenever  we  made  any 
weapons  for  our  allies. 

It  was  these  same  C.  I. 
Committee  leaders  who 
tween  1939  and  Jime  1941 
down  strike  and   the 
means  of  holding  up 
terlals.    The  most  vivid 
sin  is  the  fraudulent  72-da 
the  AUis-Chalmers  plant 
ship  of  Harold  Chrlstofel  Ir 
vealed  that  hundreds  of 
favor  of  a  strike  had  been 
vote  was  taken.     This 
equipment  for  the  Navy 
never  been  overcome 


avalanche  of  let- 

Meitbers  of  Congreae 

sesklng  to  prepare 

ev(  ntually  victory  or 

attempt  to  provide 

Political  Action 
during  the  period  be- 
l  ttroduced  the  Bit- 
slow-down  and  other 
prodi  ction  of  war  ma- 
m^mory  of  Wlscon- 
C.  I.  O.  strike  at 
1  inder  the  leader- 
whlch  It  was  re- 
frabdulent  ballots  In 
ca  ;t  when  the  strike 
str  ke  held  up  vital 
a|id  the  delay  has 


NOW  DEMAND  TOW  TH  TEXM 


hp  war  against  the 

same  leaders  be- 

of  Mr.  Roose- 

d^fense  and  war. 

we  find  this  new 

Conaknlttee  organizing 

rom  the  pay  en- 

Ai]4ericans  who  were 

ion  in  1939,  1940. 

3.  P.  A.  C.  leaders 

get  behind 

to  a  fourth 


me  nbers 
Rooc  svelt 


leaders  that  the 

organizations  came 

Russian   born 

the  C.  I.  O. 

was  a  leader  in 


teads 


But  when  Hitler  began 
Russians  in  June  1941  thes< 
came  enthusiastic  support!  rs 
velt  and  his  program  for 

And  now.  Labor  Day  1944 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
and  spending  funds  taken 
velopes  of  the  same  good 
forced  to  impede  war  produc  i 
and  part  of  1941.    The  C.  I 
now  demand  that  their 
the  campaign  to  elect 
term. 

It  was  under  these  same 
split  in  America's  labor 
about  In  the  early  thlrtle 
Sidney  Hillman.  who  now  . 
Political  Action  Committee 
engineering  this  split. 

During  the  intervening 
grew   and    becafne   a   powe|-ful 
American  economic  life 
far  behind  the  membership 
in  gathering  nearly  all  of 
leaders  into  Its  fold,  and 
1944.  whUe  It  Is  not 
of  L.   leaders.  Sidney  Hillnlan 
plotting  to  get  into  a  poslf  on 
ernment  from  which   he 
eventually  crush  the  A.  P 
of  his  Communist  allies. 

An  awakening  of  the 
of  America  Is  needed  at  one  ? 
and  his  comrades  will  have 
damage  to  organized  labor. 

HXntTINC  LABOI  C  ^SB 

Whether  Hillman  and  his  PoliUcal  Action 
Committee  will  be  successful  is  questionable. 
In  spite  of  their  claims  of  v  ctory  In  certain 
political  campaigns  there 
to  prove  tbelr  claims.  Thia  far  It  would 
seem  that  the  C.  I.  O.  Politi  ;al  Action  Com- 
mittee U  more  of  a  politic  il  llabUlty  than 
an  aeeet.  ^ 

It  appean  that  some  New  Deal  politicians 
are  using  the  P.  A.  C.  for  whatever  votes 


sine  »re 


they  may  put  In  the  bag. 
parent  that  the  C.  I.  O.  F 
tbe  New  Deal  ae  tbe  beet 


upon  which  to  ride  into  poi  er.    Tbe  prime 


purpose  of  the  C  I.  O.  P. 
election  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt. 
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segment   of 
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this  Labor  Day 
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A.  C.  Is  tislng 

Meslble  vehicle 


A.  0.  If  not  tbe 
](  Is  an  attempt 


to  get  Into  poaltton   to  coitrol   organized 
labor. 

Win  or  lose,  the  C.  I.  OP  ...  _   „  , ^ 

American  organized  labor  m  i  precarious V>- 
sition.    It  bae  already  inspl  ed  much  antt 
labor  leglalatlon  and  durlnf    the  next  year 
or  two  this  sort  of  un-Amei  can  plotting  is 


bound  to  bring  repercussioni    

set   organized   labor  back  6^1  years, 

Organized  labor  should  n  cognize  the  C. 
I.  O.  P.  A.  C.  for  what  It  Is- -a  Communist- 
inspired  plot  to  get  control- -and  begin  this 
Labor  Day  1944  to  block  suet  Intrigue  in  an 
effective,  truly  American  maimer — denounce 
It  for  what  It  is. 


that  may  well 


Address  of  Hon.  Ed  Rowe,  of  Ohio,  to 
the  Pan-Icarian  Brotherhood,  at  Akron, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Ed  Rowe.  of  Ohio,  at  the 
fortieth  annual  convention  of  the  Pan- 
Icarian  Brotherhood  held  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  at  Akron,  Ohio,  September 
3,  1S44: 

When  you  Invited  me  to  come  and  enjoy 
this  fellowship  with  you,  and  further  in- 
vited me  to  speak  to  you.  I  confess  my  knowl- 
edge about  your  homeland  was  about  nil. 

I  knew  generally  of  Its  location  and  I  sort 
of  had  the  impression  from  the  name  Pan- 
Icarian.  that  it  was  a  part  of  Greece. 

My  conclusion  was  probably  facilitated 
by  that  legendary  Arcadian  Deity — Pan — 
part  goat  and  part  man — the  giver  of  fer- 
tility. The  mythological  god  of  flock  and 
pastures,  the  patron  of  shepherds,  forest, 
and  wildlife. 

Icarlan  registers  on  my  mind  with  like 
tendency  toward  a  conclusion  of  something 
associated  with  Greece. 

I  have  since  learned  about  this  island, 
the  homeland  of  many  of  you  and  your 
forebears,  studding  the  Aegean  Sea,  almost 
on  the  line  which  divides  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor;  located  a  short  distance  northwest 
of  that  small  Island  upon  which  St.  John 
the  Divine  Interpreted  the  word  of  God  in 
the  Book  of  Revelations. 

I  learned  It  was  by  the  sturdy  and  mili- 
tant effort  of  the  Samlans  and  probably  with 
the  help  of  the  Icarians  that  your  deliver- 
ance was  effected  in  1912,  and  you  once  again 
became  a  part  of  the  mother  country  Greece. 
Those  of  you  who  have  lived  there  can 
no  doubt  easily  visualize  in  your  moments 
of  nostalgic  retrospection — or  when  you're 
yearning  for  a  sight  of  those  steep  mountain- 
sides descending  to  meet  the  ocean  or  sea- 
yes;  visualize,  the  spires  of  Phardys — Hyp- 
slles — Atschldes — and  Melissa  towering  Into 
the  blue  heavens  from  the  mid-Aegean  chan- 
nel. 

These,  together  with  other  mountains  run- 
ning the  length  of  Icarla.  whose  quick  des- 
cent continues  after  meeting  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  until  a  depth  of  a  100 
fathoms  ie  reached  a  very  short  dlstanco 
from  the  shore  line. 

I'm  sure  It  is  a  dream  of  pleaeure  wben 
thoee  among  you  who  have  lived  and  observed 
the  simple  sturdy  life  of  these  island  peiqrta 
can  reflect  upon  the  traditions  of  your  homo* 
land. 

Tbat  life  was  arduotia  enough  for  balanced 
exercise  and  good  bealtb.  The  excellent 
God-gtven  climate  upon  this  little  Island 
which  lies  In  the  shadows  of  the  Holy  Land 
Is  a  contributing  factor  In  the  sturdlness  of 
Ita  people. 

Simple  diet  of  grilled  fresh  fish,  the  suc- 
culent tender  meat  of  lamb  and  goat,  olives, 
and  fresh  flgs  of  your  own  planting,  the  citrus 
fruits  and  raisins  ripened  In  the  sun  and 
warm  Aegean  breezes,  the  luscious  wines  di- 
luted to  the  taste  of  the  thirsty  and  hungry: 
all  these  memories  tickle  the  appetites  of 
the  true  Icarlan. 

The  afternoon  rest  or  siesta  and  the  Jour- 
ney over  winding  road  to  Hagioa  Kerjkos. 
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where  sometimes  you  met  the  ships  which 
anchored  in  its  cove  harbor,  bringing  news 
and  curious  visitors  from  the  outside  world. 

Yes.  my  friends;  I  have  learned  something 
of  your  small  Island  homeland.  I  know 
through  the  eyes  of  others  something  about 
the  charcoal  burners  of  past  years,  the  maid 
servants,  the  beekeepers,  the  fruit  growers. 
the  wine  makers,  the  very  simple,  meager, 
though  fruitful  life,  of  the  Icarians. 

You  have  migrated  to  this  great  country 
and  your  children  will  mingle  with  my  chU- 
dren  in  its  further  building. 

We  are  now  all  of  a  great  national  frater- 
nity where  the  sovereignty  is  as  rich  and 
untrammeled  in  any  one  of  us  as  it  is  in  any 
other. 

That  really  is  the  greatness  of  this  Na- 
tion. It  matters  not  from  whence  you  came. 
It  matters  not  your  race  or  creed,  our  na- 
tional background  creates  no  difference,  each 
of  us  can  qualify  by  native  birth  or  by  living 
within  the  law  of  the  land  over  a  stipulated 
time  as  an  equal  sharer  in  the  richest  estate 
of  citizenship  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  or 
under  God's  sun. 

I  am  removed  but  one  generation,  as  are 
many  of  you  here,  from  the  Old  World,  yet 
there  Is  no  office,  no  place  of  prominence,  no 
height  In  the  rank  of  business,  art,  culture, 
or  science,  no  place  of  leadership  In  the 
■trong  armed  forces  of  our  country,  no  pub- 
lic acclaim  to  which  any  of  us  may  not  aspire 
and  reach  If  we  have  the  fortitude,  ability, 
perseverance,  and  the  good  faith  of  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  great  melting  pot  of  all  creeds,  races, 
and  nationalities.  I  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment with  that  conclusion. 

I  prefer  regarding  It  as  a  great  Indistin- 
guishable light  of  the  world  a -d  humanity. 

It  has  always  been  my  conception  of  a 
melting  pot  as  being  a  furnace  or  caldron 
Into  which  one  places  various  and  sundry 
Items  and  then  applies  extremely  high  tem- 
perature to  melt  down  whatever  you  have 
placed  therein.  After  the  process  and  the 
cooling  you  remove  from  the  furnace  or 
caldron  one  homogeneous  mass  and  same- 
ness resulting  from  the  liigh  temperature 
of  fire  applied  to  the  various  elements  you 
originally  place  therein. 

That  is  certainly  not  the  result,  as  the 
simile  may  apply  to  th(!se  great  United 
States.  This  very  meeting  belles  that  con'* 
elusion.  All  over  this  Nation  tonight  there 
are  thousands  of  meetings  much  like  this 
one  wherein  the  peoples  ^fho  originated  in 
some  other  nation  with  difference  of  race 
or  creed  are  clinging  to  the  rich  traditions 
and  lore  of  their  natlvo  land,  or  their 
fathers'  native  land. 

My  own  people,  of  Weliih  ancestry,  have 
their  annual  meeting  In  honor  of  our  patron 
•aint— St.  David.  There  we  hear  some 
speaker,  who  revives  the  pride  in  our  hearts 
about  our  rich  traditions.  We  sing  the  songs 
and  cite  the  history  and  pioclalm  our  worth 
by  telling  what  our  contribution  has  been 
to  this  greatest  of  nations, 

No;  we  do  not  eooM  cut  of  the  melting 
pot  with  a  sameness  except  as  it  may  apply 
to  freedom  and  liberty. 

This  great  light,  to  which  I  referred  and 
the  way  in  which  I  prefer  to  regard  this 
Nation  of  ours,  is  the  incubator  to  nurture 
the  soul  of  man.  We  all  know  it  Is  the  one 
place  where  patriotism  stems  from  the  firm 
foundation  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice. 

It  Is  because  of  this  liberty,  freedom,  and 
Justice  that  we  form  the  great  confraternity 
made  up  of  the  component  parts  of  our 
varied  former  national  fraternities.  To  this 
Nation  we  make  our  several  contributions. 
It  Is  the  place  where  our  aspirations  live  in 
the  privileged  expression  we  enjoy  under 
this  great  light  of  freedom. 

The  patriotism  of  a  free  people  under  a 
government  which  proceeds  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  best  expressed  In  the 


words  of  a  former  President,  long  shice  de- 
ceased.   He  said — 

"Patriotism  should  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  every  feeling  at  all  times,  for  it  is  merely 
another  name  for  those  qualities  of  soul 
which  make  a  man.  in  peace  or  in  war,  by 
day  or  by  night,  think  of  his  duty  to  his 
fellow  man  and  his  duty  to  his  nation, 
through  which  their  and  his  loftiest  aspira- 
tions must  And  their  fitting  expression." 

Oh,  yes:  this  great  light,  under  which  you 
and  I  bask,  gives  us  the  force  and  warmth 
of  common  purpose. 

It  illumines  the  dark  paths  of  bigotry  so 
that  our  footsteps  may  not  wander  and 
brings  us  to  a  place  where  we  would  design 
men's  religion  and  foolishly  attempt  making 
of  ourselves  a  god. 

This  great  light  shines  upon  and  makes 
bright  the  broad  road  of  tolerance  so  that 
when  we  travel. thereon  we  may  reach  out 
cur  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  brother  even 
though  he  may  not  be  of  our  exact  kind,  and 
help  him  live  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  blessings  as  we  may  enjoy  ourselves. 
It  lights  the  way  back  to  the  rich  tradi- 
tions and  quickens  one's  concept  of  the  worth 
of  our  forefathers  in  whose  breasts  there  was 
a  dream,  a  song,  or  a  prophecy,  which  Is  your 
heritage  to  proudly  lay  in  the  lap  of  America. 
From  this  source  has  come  the  arts,  the  cul- 
tures, and  the  sciences  with  which  we  are  go- 
ing forward  in  oxa  tremendous  national  effort 
In  the  misfortunes  of  this  day. 

It  is  our  headlight  for  the  highway  of  na- 
tional purpose  to  which  all  of  us  are  pledged 
to  travel  because  the  Nation  Is  us  and  we  are 
the  Nation.  We  are  the  light  and  we  are  the 
road.  We  are  the  moving  force,  combined  as 
we  are  of  many  natures  of  peoples.  It  is 
here  that  our  liberties  are  equal. 

Lincoln  said.  "True  liberties  are  never  in- 
tolerant or  destructive  of  equal  liberties  In 
others.  Men  may  receive  liberties  In  propor- 
tion as  their  understanding  enables  them  to 
use  them  with  restraint." 

This  light  gives  our  share  of  the  liberties 
we  can  wisely  use  and  It  shows  the  way  to 
enrich  and  enhance  them. 

We  are  each  privileged  to  come  to  the 
place — 

When  the  mind  is  held  clear  and  the  head  Is 

held  high; 
Where  knowledge  Is  free; 
Where  the  world  is  not  broken  up  Into  frag- 
ments by  narrow  domestic  walls; 
Where  the  word  comes  out  from  the  depths  of 

truth; 
Where  the  clear  stream  of  reason  has  not  lost 

its  way  into  the  dreary  desert  of  dead 

habits; 
Where  the  mind  is  led  forward  by  this  great 

light  into  ever  widening  thought  and 

action; 
Where  we  can  walk  In  the  midst  of  tempests 

meeting  the  emergency  without  fear 

or  mistrust  in  ourselves,  guided  by  tbe 

star,  tbs  light  of  freedom. 

My  new  friends,  my  fellow  Americans  of 
learlnan  origin,  as  yottr  fathers  cants  here 
to  this  land  to  produce  riches,  you  too  were 
bom  here  to  produce  riches  by  tbe  keen- 
ness of  mind  and  strength  of  will. 

I.  like  you.  am  a  descendant  of  another 
people,  and  all  of  us  who  are  here  assembled, 
apart  in  kinship  of  national  origin  from 
you.  are  of  sameness  under  this  great  light. 
We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and  we  also 
have  pride  in  the  blood  of  our  forefathers. 

We  are  admonished  of  the  dangers  which 
ever  seek  to  take  away  from  these  rich 
virtues  that  are  ours.  The  forces  are  al- 
ways at  work  to  destroy  our  unity.  The  sub- 
tle voices  are  amongst  us  which  would  lead 
us  into  the  darlmess.  It  has  been  said  that 
"Vigilance  is  the  price  of  our  freedom." 

Beware  of  him  who  would  rise  among  us 
to  champion  that  which  we  already  possess. 
The  words  of  Plato  arc  our  warning— 


"The  people  have  always  some  champion 
whom  they  set  up  over  them  and  nurse  Into 
greatness.  This  and  no  other  is  the  root 
from  which  a  tyrant  springs.  When  he 
first  springs  above  the  ground  he  is  a  pro- 
tector. In  the  early  days  of  his  power  he 
is  full  of  smiles  and  salutes  everyone  he 
meets.  He  liberates  debtors  and  distributee 
land  to  the  people  and  his  followers,  and 
wants  to  be  so  kind   to  everybody." 

Beware  that  you  do  not  trade  your  lib- 
erty for  the  temporary  gift.  Franklin  said. 
"They  that  give  up  essential  liberty  to  ob- 
tain a  little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

Our  challenge  Is  to  keep  secure  the  real 
worth  of  our  cardinal  Institutions  of  liberty. 
We  of  this  great  confraternity  should  al- 
ways be  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  our  country— when  he  wrote — 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  oceans,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  it;  if  It  exhausts 
our  Treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 
it;  if  it  desolates  and  lays  waste  our  fields, 
still  under  a  new  cultivation  they  will  grow 
green  again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 
It  woUld  be  but  a  trifle  if  the  walls  of  our 
capital  were  to  crumble.  If  its  Irfty  pillars 
should  fall  and  Its  gorgeous  decorations  bs 
all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  governments? 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  ar- 
chitecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
and  States'  rights,  individual  security,  and 
public  prosperity? 

"No;  if  these  columns  fall  they  will  not  be 
raised  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy  Immortality.  Bitterer 
tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were 
ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Rome  or 
Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the  monuments 
of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or 
Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  Constitutional 
American  Liberty." 

Icarians,  American  Icarians.  my  hand  of 
fellowship  In  common  purpose  is  extended 
to  you.    Thank  ycu. 


New  W.  P.  B.  Order  Wreckiof  the  Lumber 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALOoBjru 
IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RmOKENTATIVES 

Tue$dav,  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Lumber  Division  of 
the  W,  P.  B.  issued  a  new  order  entitled 
"L-33S  Governing  the  Production  and 
Distribution  of  Lumber."  Under  this 
order  each  producer  is  required  to  get  a 
certificate  before  he  can  sell  the  product 
of  his  mill.  The  order  is  having  the 
effect  of  dammlns  up  the  production  of 
the  small  mills  throughout  the  country 
and  unless  they  get  some  relief  Ihey  are 
all  going  out  of  business.  The  certifi- 
cates for  sale  cf  their  production  Just 
are  not  coming  through;  their  lumber  la 
piling  up;  they  can't  pay  their  labor: 
they  do  not  have  room  or  facilities  to 
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carry  a  heavy  backlog  of  lumber.  Lum- 
ber today  is  No.  1  essential  and  yet  this 
order  Is  blocking  production.  This  is 
a  matter  which  should  have  the  atten- 
tfan  of  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
set  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
small  business  enterprises.  I  am  filing 
a  telegram  which  I  today  received  from 
one  of  my  liwabermen  which  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  situation: 

Axjvum,  Calif..  September  5, 1944, 
C!ongrej«maii  Cimm  Emclx. 
House  of  Representatives: 

Order  L-336  U  creating  chaotic  confusion 
tn  every  field  of  western  lumber  Indvistry. 
Manufacturers,  planing  mills,  retailers,  con- 
somers.  and  labor  are  set  back  alike.  It  is 
proving  complete  failure  bere  and  doing  op- 
posite from  benefit  claimed  for  it.  We 
•bould  return  to  successful  system  In  effect 
prior  to  August  1  when  priority  system 
and  cenual  procurement  agency  buying  In- 
cured  first  call  on  all  lumber  lor-Govemment 
requirement.  CroWs  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
Digest.  August  31.  termed  the  order  a  com- 
plete flop.  States  unnecessary  and  not  work- 
ing to  satisfaction  of  anyone.  Benefits  to 
war  tiMS  is  nU  because  war  demand  iAs  f  aUen 
off  so  rapidly  only  a  fraction  of  the  war 
footage  remains  as  was  bought  \inder  pre- 
vlouf  order,  consequently  not  needed  now. 
The  Digest  says  It  Is  very  harmful. 

Production  of  big  mills  Is  being  dammed 
up  and  blocked  with  an  accumulation  of  lew- 
grade  commons  which  the  Government  never 
did  buy  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Newest 
amendment  exempting  number  four  common 
helps  but  why  not  also  exempt  three  and 
two  commons  as  well  since  quantities  of  three 
are  greater  than  four  and  two  will  soon  be 
a  problem. 

Nowhere  Is  tbe  effect  of  the  L-335  mud- 
dle worse  than  with  the  rough  lumber  pro- 
ducers in  your  district  where  many  saw- 
mills produce  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  feet 
per  day  of  rough  lumber.  This  previously 
moved  directly  from  the  sawmills  to  be  a 
distributing  yard  or  a  remanufacturing 
plant.  These  mills  are  mostly  in  the  moun- 
tain with  long  hauls  to  railroad  or  market. 
Tbe  eoet  of  this  chain  of  production  is  higher 
than  with  the  big  mills  but  their  total  pro- 
duction coimt  very  large  In  the  total  for 
this  State  and  has  been  of  vital  Importance 
In  the  war  effort. 

There  is  not  now  enough  war  orders  to  go 
aroimd  to  all  the  mills  and  these  go  to  the 
big  mills  with  full  manufactvu-ing  f.icilities. 
With  domestic  demand  choked  by  L-335  and 
no  war  orders  there  la  little  less  of  maiket 
tor  the  rough  lumber  these  many  sawmills 
produce.  They  can't  continue  to  pile  up 
their  lumber  indefinitely  without  Income  and 
help  Is  needed  quickly  from  Washington  to 
Immediately  restore  production  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  choke  on  their  market  insti- 
tuted by  regulations  L-S35. 

I  was  In  San  Francisco  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day on  behalf  of  several  of  these  producers 
as  W.  P.  B.  made  statement  that  producers 
without  market  should  see  their  regional 
oAoe.  Thej  had  no  market — they  had  no 
orders.  Brery  day  Government  orders  are 
lesB.  W.  P.  B.  proposes  to  increase  quota  of 
box  factories  to  take  some  of  the  slack. 
Thoee  quotas  were  already  based  on  regular 
requirements.  Winter  Is  coming  on  when 
Important  maintenance  and  repair  work 
■Mat  be  done  in  public  interest  everywhere. 
Wby  not  have  a  simple,  free  from  red  tape, 
low  priority  clearance  for  this  work  that 
would  not  take  any  essential  material  from 
any  hlgUer  rated  war  orders  which  may  exist. 
If  Itmiber  Is  short  production  can  only  be 
kept  up  by  maintenance  of  a  market  for  it 
>WMMd>atrty.  This  would  help  and  at  the 
MB^^ttme  maintain  some  necessary  employ- 
ment fcxr  war  Industry.  Also  for  mana- 
lacturera    of    auxiliary    building    materials 


everywhere  whoee  markets  a^e  also  ifuffering 
from  effects  from  L-335. 

Tour  Interest  wlU  be  th(it)ughly  appre- 
ciated by  all  tn  the  Califoriia  lumber  In- 
dustry and  to  most  helpful  Ir  a  tough  situa- 
tion. 

Wendell  IIdbie, 

Aubw  n  Lumber  Co, 


Causes  of  Wa  r 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  liVOODRUM 

or  vmciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1944 


Mr.    WOODRUM    of 

Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
lowing  address  entitled  ' 
delivered    by    me    before 
Club  of  Roanoke,  Va. 


■^  irglnia.      Mr. 

<xtend  my  re- 

jqclude  the  fol- 

of  War." 

the    Kiwanis 

6. 1944: 


C  luses 


Sept  ember 


iigs 


tie 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
Kiwanis  Clubs  and  guests,  we 
hour  of  momentous  happen 
the  war.  which  is  rapidly  a 
pose  gigantic  problems   for 
our   Nation   In   particular, 
act  in  approaching  these  prolyl 
mine  the  futtire  peace  and 
country. 

Looking  to  the  end  of 
has  sought  to  provide  in  a 
of  these  problems.     We  hav< 
has  become  law,  an  act  for 
of  the  fighting  men  and  wom^n 
pendents.    We  are  in  the 
action  on  two  other  important 

Ways  and  means  of  dispos 
surpius  stores  that  wUl  rema 
provisions  for  reconversion 
pressing  matters,  that  will 
situation  develops.    Smooth 
reconversion  Is  most  Importajit 
key  to  one  of  our  most 
problems,  that  of  providing 
only  for  those  who  are  laid 
ductlon,  but  Jobs  for  the 
jobs  not  on  a  gigantic  feder^ly 
P.  A.  but  secure  Jobs — Jobs 
dustry. 

Every   Incentive   and 
given  private  enterprise  to 
tlon.    The  Government  must 
ness.     Government  controls 
doned  or  relaxed  as  rapidly 
agencies  must  be  liquidated , 
everything  possible  must  be 
back  to  a  normal  way  of  life 
vidual  citizen  will  feel  that  1 
his  own  master.    So  much 
front. 

WAX  AMD  PEAa 


hi 


of 


e.i 


ycur 


that 


I  wish,  however,  to  draw 
a  little  while  to  the  thing 
in  our  minds  at  the  moment 

Thomas  Paine  once  said, 
that  tries   men's  souls." 
particular  hour  In  the 
to  which  Thomas  Paine 
hour,  but  from  the  viewpoini 
tlon,  the  day  in  which  you 
day  of  great  decisions 
more  profoundly   affect   the 
and  happiness  of  the  htimai 
that  have  ever  before  been 


SUCOiSS 


COUXSB  or  THE  W^B 

On  the  battle  front, 
arms.     We    but    wait    the 
which   will   bring  complete 


the  Rotary  and 
are  living  in  an 
The  end  of 
proaching,  will 
Che  world,  and 
Bow  wisely  we 
ems  will  deter- 
security  of  our 

hoslllitles,  Congretss 

Qieasure  for  some 

passed,  and  it 

generous  care 

and  their  de- 

of  completing 

problems. 

ng  of  the  large 

n  on  hand,  and 

There  are  other 

reached  as  the 

and  expeditious 

It  holds  the 

important  domestic 

Jobs — Jobs  not 

from  war  pro- 

ret^rnlng  soldier — 

operated  W. 

In  private   tn- 


assl!  tance   must   be 
jct  into  opera- 
get  out  of  busl- 
must  be  aban- 
posslble.    V/ar 
and  in  short, 
done  to  get  us 
where  the  indi- 
e  Is  once  again 
fbr  the  domestic 


attention  for 

Is  uppermost 

war  and  peace. 

This  is  the  hour 

Ui  idcubtedly.   the 

hlsto  7  of  the  world 

alludfd  was  a  critical 

of  this  genera- 

I  live  is  the 

dec^ions   that   will 

future  welfare 

race  than  any 

iftade. 


{ nd 


attends  cur 
inevitable  end 
victory   to  our 


cause.  Myriads  of  hands  are  lifted  heaven- 
ward and  prayers  ascend  the  mercy  seat  for 
the  early  dawning  of  that  day.  They  are  the 
hands  of  tiny  Infants,  and  of  wrinkled  age — 
the  soft  white  hands  of  women;  the  cal- 
loused hands  of  thoee  who  work.  All  are 
stretched  upward  with  strained  eyes  and  a 
fervent  prayer  that  this  unspeakable  horror 
may  end.  In  the  language  of  the  patriarch 
of  old,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?" 

Every  day  that  this  struggle  is  extended, 
means  the  loss  of  more  precious  lives  on  the 
altar  of  war.  It  means  more  broken  hearts, 
more  vacant  firesides,  more  blasted  lives. 

War  Is  a  horrible  monster.  Its  blighting 
breath  sears  the  human  soul;  dulls  the  hu- 
man Intellect,  and  spreads  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion wherever  it  strikes.  It  is  the  only  game 
that  men  play  where  everyone  loses.  No  one 
is  the  winner  in  the  game  of  war.  We  must 
never  permit  this  world  to  be  plunged  into 
another  awful  war. 

ETFORTS  rOR  PEACE 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  years  ago  the 
Prince  of  Peace  preached  "Peace  on  Earth." 
Although  we  Christians  give  lip  service  to 
that  exalted  Ideal,  yet  candor  compels  us  to 
admit  that  the  Christian  era  Is  a  record  of 
one  war  after  another.  Our  own  "peace 
loving"  country  has  had  seven  major  wars 
In  Its  brief  existence.  It  makes  us  wonder 
if  democracy  is  a  cure  for  war.  There  is  one 
thing  which  I  think  we  can  put  down  as  a 
fairly  esUbllshed  fact,  and  that  Is.  that  an- 
other war  in  another  25  years  will  practically 
destroy  the  human  race. 

Individually  and  collectively  as  a  nation  we 
abhor  war.  Some  have  tried  and  labored  to 
prevent  war  and  to  establish  peace.  We  sent 
our  sons  In  the  First  World  War  to  fight  the 
"war  that  was  to  end  wars."  Our  great 
World  War  President,  Woodrow  Wilson,  liv- , 
ing  away  ahead  of  his  time,  broke  his  great 
heart  in  an  effort  to  convince  his  fellow 
Americans  that  there  was  only  one  way  to 
end  war,  and  to  establish  peace,  and  that 
was  by  concerted  action  among  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  thinking  at  the 
moment  of  another  great  American,  Prank 
B.  Kellogg,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
CoUldge  Cabinet.  History  will  not  record 
Kellosg  as  a  very  great  Secretary  of  State, 
or  a  man  of  outstanding  brilliance,  but  he 
had  one  great  dream,  and  that  was  to  outlaw 
war.  In  the  face  of  many  olastacles,  much 
discouragement,  and  many  handicaps,  on  an 
August  afternoon  In  1928,  in  Paris  along  with 
the  diplomats  of  other  nations,  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Treaty  was  signed.  Kelloggs  dream, 
however,  did  not  bear  fruit,  but  it  can  be 
recorded  that  It  did  not  fail  until  it  had  been 
tried  by  another  American  of  his  time, 
Henry  L.  Stimson,  then  Secretary  of  State 
imder  Hoover,  who  is  now  our  great  Secretary 
of  War.  Stimson  saw  clearly  the  signs  of 
approaching  wars,  and  he  rightly  believed 
that  if  the  many  minor  wars  which  were 
then  heading  up  could  be  averted,  that  It 
might  be  possible  to  prevent  a  world  confla- 
gration. Today  the  hearts  and  the  hopes 
of  the  American  people  center  in  the  offorts 
that  are  being  made  by  representatives  of 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  now  as- 
sembled at  Ihunbarton  Oaks  and  who  are 
laboring  in  the  cause — laying  the  pattern  for 
world  collaboration  which  Is  the  only  effec- 
tive way  of  securing  world  peace. 

REMOVE    CAUSES    Or    WAS 

War  will  not  be  averted,  however,  nor  peace 
established  merely  by  the  signing  of  im- 
posing documents  or  making  eloquent  pro- 
fessions. We  must  remove,  as  far  as  we  can, 
some  of  the  causes  of  war.  In  1922,  it  was 
the  firm  belief  of  many  Americans  that  if 
we  could  stop  the  mad  rush  for  armament*. 
th&t  we  would  remove  the  most  irritating 
cause  of  war.  Hence,  there  gathered  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  an  imposing  array  ot 
representatives.    They  were  there  Xrom  Oer- 
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many  and  Japan.  Italy,  Prance,  Great  Britain, 
and  America.  They  signed  a  great  treaty 
on  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Under 
that  treaty,  America  scrapped  her  Navy  and 
Germany  tore  up  some  blueprints.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Germany  and  Japan  must 
have  gotten  a  great  laugh  out  of  our  pious 
action.  It  opened  wide  the  door  for  them 
to  begin  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  war 
machine,  which,  a  few  years  later  was  to 
spread  terror  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  causes  of  war  is  racial  and 
national  prejudice.  One  cannot  underes- 
timate the  great  difficulties  that  will  be  had 
In  overcoming  this  very  human  cause  of 
distrust  an.:  suspicion. 

TRADE   WARS 

Another  cause  of  war,  and  one  which  I 
desire  to  comment  upon  it.  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  tension  of  the  world  can  be 
released  and  good  will  be  established  among 
nations  only  by  opening  up  the  channels 
of  trade.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experiences  of  many  centuries.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  contraction  of  Irade  by  exhorbl- 
tant  tarilTs,  by  monetary  disorders,  by  em- 
bargoes, quotas,  and  bounties  and  what  not. 
Is  to  set  the  people  fighting  each  other  at 
home  and  abroad  in  a  desperate  struggle 
to  keep  their  share  of  a  diminishing  na- 
tional inccrae.  Such  a  situation  Is  a  fertile 
field  of  operation  for  Communists,  Fascists, 
and  extremists  of  all  sorts.  Men  resort  to 
violence  when  their  standards  of  living  are 
being  destroyed.  A  liberal  and  generous 
democratic  society  Is  one  in  which  men  feel 
free,  generous  and  have  opportunity;  it  is 
dissension,  depression,  restriction  of  oppor- 
tunity that  arouses  violence,  intolerance  and 
enmities.  This  simple  fundamental  is  going 
to  be  particularly  true  in  the  era  following 
the  present  war.  Thoughtful  citizens  give 
much  consideration  to  this  subject. 

On  the  statement  of  fundamentals.  I  would 
like  to  quote  a  distinsuished  American  edu- 
cator, Harry  D.  Gideons,  president  of  Brook- 
lyn College: 

"After  the  war  there  will  be  a  crying  de- 
mand for  America's  mass-production  goods 
and  farm  products  from  every  country  in  the 
world.  If  we  maintain  a  liberal  policy  re- 
garding imports,  this  demand  can  create 
thousands  of  post-war  Jobs  In  this  country, 
utilizing  Industrial  and  agricultural  capacity 
which  otherwise  would  be  Idle. 

"But  to  export  we  muit  \>e  willing  to  im- 
port. Hence,  the  renewal  ol  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  Is  essential  for  maintenance 
of  employment  and  busintss  activity  at  a 
high  level  after  the  war.  Moreover,  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter  the  United  States  is  pledged 
to  the  lon^-run  principle  that  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  should  have  access  on  equal 
terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the 
wor:d. 

"Every  country,  therefore,  if  It  wishes  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  which 
Is  a  fundamental  condition  lor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace,  must  show  creater 
wllllngnes  to  accept  the  goo<ls  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  other  words,  the  lowering  of  tar- 
iffs under  the  leadership  of  {;reat  trading  na- 
tions is  an  essential  means  of  realizing  the 
program  of  economic  and  political  coopera- 
tion endorsed  by  the  United  Nations." 

The  American  policy,  fortunately  for  us, 
has  been  firmly  established.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  Hull,  we  had,  up  to  the 
present  world  conflict,  since  1934.  made  no- 
table progress  in  building  the  framework  of 
trade  treaties  with  the  principal  nations  of 
the  earth  and  more  particularly  our  South 
American  neighbors.  In  9  years,  during 
Which  the  reciprocal  trade-treaties  program 
has  been  in  operation,  trade  treaties  have 
been  concluded  with  27  countries.  Over  65 
percent  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  has  been  carried  on  with  coun- 
tries with  which  reciprocal  trade  agreements 


have  been  concluded.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada,  respectively,  have  been  the 
largest  and  second  largest  customers  for 
American  exports. 

THE    SUCCESS   Or   THE    TRADE-AGEZEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

The  trade-agreements  program  had  to 
make  its  way  against  a  general  deterioration 
in  international  relations  and  the  strong 
currents  of  barter  trading  and  other  na- 
tionalistic excesses  which  tended  to  paralyze 
foreign  trade  generally. 

The  United  States  was  faced  with  a  choice 
between  the  use  of  its  economic  power  in 
an  ultimately  self-defeating  effort  to  coerce 
other  nations  into  maintaining  trade  with 
us  or  to  offer  them  an  example  of  leadership 
in  reestablishing  world  trade  on  the  basis 
of  cooperative  action.  To  the  everlasting 
credit — and  self-interest — of  the  United 
States,  it  chose  the  latter  course. 

The  course  chosen  in  1934,  and  held  to 
since  then,  has  paid  dividends  of  two  kinds: 
Expanded  trade,  with  all  that  it  has  meant 
in  terms  of  Income,  pay  rolls,  and  employ- 
ment, and,  at  the  same  time.  Improved  gen- 
eral relations  with  other  countries,  which 
have  meant  much  to  us  in  time  of  war  and 
which  will  continue  to  mean  much  to  us  not 
only  between  now  and  complete  victory  of 
the  United  Nations  over  the  Axis  powers, 
but  also  in  the  years  of  peace. 

Recently  we  had  before  the  Congrefs  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  America  would 
continue  the  trade  treaty  program.  It  was 
widely  endorsed.  The  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  on  behalf  of  commerce 
and  Industry— the.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Workers  on 
behalf  of  labor — the  American  Farm  Bureau, 
and  many  other  civic  o:-ganlzatlons  on  behalf 
of  the  public — all  came  with  a  most  Impres- 
sive testimony  to  this  American  policy  of 
world  collaboration  in  the  field  of  trade. 

The  case  was  so  clearly  and  convincingly 
stated  by  Secretary  Hull,  that  I  herewith 
quote  a  po-tion  of  his  statement  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Important  as  was  the  trade-agreements 
program  in  the  past.  Important  as  it  has  been 
and  wUl  be  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  it 
will  be  more  significant  than  ever,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  own  material  interest,  when 
the  present  fighting  stops  •  •  •  Foreign 
markets  will  be  very  Important  to  xis  then 
and  will  continue  to  be  essential  as  far  as 
anyone  can  see  ahead.  It  wiU  be  well  to  have 
in  being  and  In  working  order  a  tested  and 
tried  instrument  for  obtaining  the  reduction 
of  foreign-trade  barriers  and  the  elimination 
of  discriminations  against  our  products. 

"As  we  look  into  the  future,  it  Is  this  theme 
of  international  cooperation  that  should  be 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  Lf  we  really  want 
to  make  siare  that  another  world  conflict  Is 
not  to  be  ahead  of  us  after  we  win  this  war. 
"When  the  day  of  victory  comes,  we  and 
other  nations  will  have  before  us  a  choice 
of  courses  to  follow.  Basically,  that  choice 
will  be,  as  it  was  In  1918,  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  extreme  nationalism,  growing 
rivalries.  Jealousies,  and  hatreds,  with  the 
ultimate  certainty  of  another  and  even  more 
devastating  war;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased International  cooperation  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields,  and  at  least  the  hope  of 
secure  peace  for  our  children. 

"No  one  can  give  a  promise  that  secure 
peace  will  really  prevail.  It  is  much  harder 
to  make  the  peace  secure  than  It  Is  to  wage 
successful  war.  Many  wars  have  been  fought 
and  won,  by  many  nations,  but  not  yet  has 
any  nation  made  its  peace  secure  and  en- 
during. No  one  nation,  no  two  nations  can 
do  this.  For  war  Is  an  international  affair; 
in  a  world  of  many  nations  its  prevention 
requires  international  collaboration.  In  the 
new  world  of  the  airplane  all  nations  are  the 
near  neighbors  of  cll  others.    In  such  a  world 


any  one  strong  Industrial  country  has  power 
to  plunge  the  world  into  war  with  devastat- 
ing suddenness  and  violence.  To  keep  the 
peace  secure  will  require  th»  resolute  and 
continuous  collaboration  of  all  law-abiding 
nations.  It  is  a  hard  way  and  a  long  way, 
but  It  Is  the  only  hopeful  way  there  Is  to 
prevent  war. 

"Of  tlie  various  necessary  fields  of  Inter- 
national collaboration  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential is  the  field  of  economic  life.  The 
goods  and  services  by  means  of  which  men 
live  must  be  abundant,  and  they  must  be 
well  distributed.  If  the  material  basis  of 
civilization  fails,  we  must  not  anticipate 
that  human  beings  will  be  civilized  or  peace- 
ful. Solid  and  lasting  friendships  between 
large  groups  of  people  require  mutual  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  In  the  fundamental 
business  of  earning  a  living.  That  Is  why 
it  is  so  essential,  in  the^words  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter — to  bring  'about  the  fullest 
collaboration  between  all  nations  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  with  the  object  of  securing,  for 
all.  Improved  labor  standards,  economic  ad- 
vancement, and  social  security. 

"This  objective,  and  the  b?!ance  of  the 
charter,  have  now  been  endorsed  by  all  of 
the  United  Nations.  That  action  was  taken 
by  the  hard-headed  and  realistic  men  who 
guide  these  governments,  not  by  reason  of 
humane  sentiments  alone,  but  because  they 
recognize  that  the  only  way  to  attain  these 
ends  is  through  cooperative  action. 

"Stable  peace  and  economic  warfare  will 
not  mix.  W»  know  that,  now,  from  bitter 
experience.  Just  as  we  must  work  together 
to  set  up  and  operate  the  necessary  machin- 
ery to  maintain  peace,  we  must  work  to- 
gether to  make  the  years  of  peace  fnUtful 
for  ourselves  and  for  others." 

More  recently,  in  May  to  be  exact,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  summed  up  the  situation  in 
the  following  statement  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  observance  of  National  For- 
eign-Trade Week: 

"Such  an  intematicmal  system  of  trade  and 
financial  relations  embodying  sound  eco- 
nomic standards  and  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice, must  be  created  and  made  effective  in 
order  to  support  any  international  organi- 
zation that  may  be  set  up  to  keep  and  en- 
force the  peace.  Otherwise,  the  structure 
of  international  security  would  be  threat- 
ened with  collapse  as  a  result  of  economic 
disorder  and  conflict. 

"Leadership  toward  a  new  system  of  inter- 
national relationships  in  trade  and  other  eco- 
nomic affairs  will  devolve  very  largely  upon 
the  United  States  because  of  our  great  eco- 
nomic strength.  •  We  should  acsume  this 
leadership  and  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  it,  primarily  foi-  reasons  of  pure  national 
self-interest.  We  ourselves  cannot  live  in 
prosperity  and  security  In  our  own  country 
while  people  In  other  countries  are  suffering 
want  and  being  driven  to  despair  by  economic 
hardship.  If  we  are  to  have  Jobs  for  all  our 
workers  and  markets  for  all  our  goods,  people 
In  other  countries  must  likewise  have  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  to  their  maximum  capacity 
and  to  pay  us,  with  the  fruits  of  their  efforts, 
for  the  things  we  want  to  sell  them. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
other  United  Nations  governments  are  en- 
deavoring to  make  as  rapid  progress  as  pos- 
sible toward  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  the  mutual-aid  agree- 
ments, and  the  Moscow  and  Tehran  Declara- 
tions. In  carrying  out  this  great  task,  they 
need  and  must  have  the  support  of  the  people 
whose  interests  they  serve. 

"In  this  matter  foreign  traders  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  extending  far  beyond  the 
mere  safeguarding  and  enhancement  of  their 
own  busine^  interests.  Tiiey  have  a  special 
knowledge  of  foreign  trade  and  Its  place  as  a 
necessary  support  of  International  prosperity 
and  world  security.  They  can  contrlbuti 
much  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  trade  relatione  among   nations   by 
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iterlnff  th«tr  knowladft  and  iindtrtUndlng 
with  other  eltlanu  tad  groups.  OtaMnmno* 
itf  NaUon«l  rontgU'tfO*  WMk  U  oot  means 
cf  carryinf  out  this  rcaponslblllty." 

So  much  tor  th*  nacMaity  ot  rcmovtng 
ttlon  for  marketa  and  foreign  trade 

r-aa  Irritation  that  In  the  past  haa  aown 
the  seeds  of  war. 

WA«  OrSUSANCX 

All  signs  point  to  a  great  determination 
en  the  part  of  the  United  Nations  to  take 
•▼ery  precaution  humanly  posEible  to  see  to 
It  that  There  is  not  another  world  war.  I 
think  I  see  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
great  nations  to  erect  a  world  state  in  the 
liereafter  wherein  nations  can  dwell  together 
In  peace  and  tranquillity — and  where  every 
nation,  no  matter  how  small,  will  be  re- 
and  protected  In  its  pursuit  of  hap- 
In  its  own  way  and  according  to  its 
own  concepts.  Of  course,  we  all  do  hope  and 
pray  that  the  race  has  learned  its  bitter  les- 
son— the  lesson  of  the  tragedy  and  the  futil- 
ity of  war.  but  what  If,  In  spite  of  all  of 
these  precautions — what  If  notwithstanding 
•11  of  the  ImpoBlng  commitments  and  Inspir- 
tog  ptofesalona  and  legalistic  treaties — what 
If  In  spite  of  all  of  that,  human  nat\ire  as- 
serts itself  and  some  Hitler  of  the  future 
appears  upon  the  horizon  with  Ideas  about 
conquest  and  power?  Will  we  be  where  we 
were  when  this  scrap  started?  Will  we  again 
haw  to  start  ftom  scratch  to  build  for  our 
I?  Will  «•  Mgmin  have  to  send  the 
er  of  our  land  into  battle  to  fight  for 
»?  I  hope  not.  I  pray  not.  If  we  do, 
then  In  my  bumble  Judgrment  we  will  have 
been  faithless  to  those  who  art  giving  their 
Uvea  In  this  conflict. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said,  "t  have  but  one 
lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that 
la  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way 
Judging  the  future  but  by  the  past."  And 
so  say  I.  I  have  seen  this  thing  happen  once, 
and.  insofar  as  my  humble  efforts  msy  have 
any  Influence,  it  ahall  not  happen  again. 

Some  of  us  through  the  years  have  pleaded 
for  a  strong  military  establishment  as  in- 
auranee  against  w-ar.  I  can  tell  you,  though, 
tt  was  hard  going,  even  right  up  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  We  wont  go  into  details  at  this 
time. 

On  February  S.  1937.  17  years  ago.  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
subject.  I  termed  the  subject  of  the  speech 
at  the  time.  Peace  by  Preparedness.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  that  address. 

"Until  such  time  as  all  nations  of  the 
earth  can  meet  and  agree  .upon  some  plan  to 
reduce  naval  and  military  strength,  I  want 
to  see  America  go  forward  with  a  steady,  or- 
derly, and  progressive  strengthening  of  her 
Military  Establishment  on  the  seas,  on  land, 
and  In  the  air.  so  that  at  all  times  she  may 
not  only  be  willing  but  ready  and  able  to 
defend  her  traditions  and  protect  her  cit- 
Isens  and  their  property." 

"I  have  said  that  in  the  present  state  of 
world  affairs  there  is  little  to  lead  us  to  expect 
anything  approachlikg  universal  peace  In  the 
near  future.  Such  a  statement  seems  to  be 
abundantly  Justified  when  we  inventory  the 
happantngs  of  the  day  in  Europe,  shot 
as  It  is  by  passions,  mlsunderstand- 
and  ambttloija  rulers  thirsting  for 
pofwer  and  domain. 

1  ananoN 
.  srvar  ba  raady  with  her  good . 
her  economic  strengta.  and  her  polit-  ' 
laai  piaaina  to  couaMl  and  adviaa  apoD  an 
aaakaMa  mUMmimt  of  tbaaa  Tartatf  41a|>ut«s: 
aad  wbUa  a  raaMaillfiii  of  tb«  armm  for  vni- 
eartalaljr  so  far  aa  it  affseta 
I,  may  lla  for  future  generatlona  to  aa- 
jBf .  yat  wa  eaa  have  paaea  la  Amsrlca. 
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the  awful  nptrienet  of  the 
war.    American 
horror  and  the 
In  the  wake  of  conflict, 
all  of  this  by  putting  ouiialv 
position  with  reference  to 
fense  that  the  nations  of  thi 
that  not  only  does  Americt 
among  the  nations  of  the  e$rth 
demands  peace  for  her 
America  vrill  protect  her 
property  wherever  they 
that  not  only  does  America 
of  the  seas  for  all  nations 
demand   freedom  of  the 
commerce;  that  not  only 
from  involving  herself  In 
ments  but  that  she  Is  In  a 
cessfully  resist  any  effort  to 
involved.     It  has  many 
the  history  of  the  world 
have  peace  was  to  fight  foi 
has  said.  "He  only  deserves 
erty  who  is  prepared  to 
every  day.'    No.  sirs;  the  tlnle 
when  America  can  strip  hep-self 
and  stand  naked  and 
world,  relying  for  protectlofi 
beauty  and  glory  of  her 
lofty  Ideals  for  which  she 

Those  were  my  sentime4ts 
l^me  and  experience  has.  I 
those  remarks. 
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)ur  national  de- 
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territory;    that 
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In    providing   for   this 
■stablishment  a  number  oi 
considered.    Por  that  purpc  le 
in  Congress  a  Select  Committee 
Military  PoUcy.    I  have  the 
man  of  that  committee, 
conducting  interesting  stuctes. 
Ing  splendid  support  from  tJ  le 

One  important  considenvtlon 
expense  of  the  Military 
Nation  will  be  groaning  under 
caused    by    war    expenditures 
possible  must  be  done, 
tiomkl  security,  to  lighten 
this  connection  we  are  giviifg 
following : 

1.  The  stae,  and  relative 
of   the   poet-war   establlshinent 
one  cannot  fix  these  elemen  Cs 
until    the   futiu-e    diploma!  ic 
show  what  our  commitments 
in  the  new  world  order  of 
cooperation.     We  are,  however 
ble  progress  in  the  study. 
believe  tt  is  quite  possible 
not  drastically,  reduce  our 
the  Regular  Bstablishment 
trained  reaerve  force,  in  all 
Army.    Navy,    and    Air. 
would  call  for  periodic 
the  present  members  of 
who  are  mustered  out.  in 
dition — for  a  much  more 
liberal    treatment    of    our 
organizations,  and  perhaps 
and   attractive   form   of 
training  for  the  youth  of  o 

In  addition  to  this  we 
we  can  profit  much  t>y  the 
command,  which  we  are 
war.    We  have  had  most 
on  this  subject.     Within  th< 
a  wide  difference  of  oplnloi 
or  should   be  done.    There 
however,  an  area  of 
tion  whereby  certain 
nations,  and  avoidance  of 
can  not  only  ba  grsat  savlag  i 
but  much  greater  aAdaacy 
We  art  pursuing  those  stud  es 

In  conclusion,   it  all  supu 
Americans  do  not  wlab 
In  war.    We  shall  uas  even 
to  aattla  disputes  by 
faiUag  la  those  afforu.  we 
by  ttoa  oat  at  military  forte 
raourrtnoa  of  the  borrlbla 
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The  Anuiiiif  Record  of  Productioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  nnfAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  labor's  amazing  record 
of  production  from  the  pen  of  Toney  E. 
Flack,  publi-shed  of  the  West  Side  Mes- 
senger, of  Indianapolis,  is  a  first  column 
feature  of  the  September  1  Issue  of  that 
publication  written  in  commemoration 
of  Labor  Day. 

No  one  can  read  that  article  without 
a  thrill  of  pride  over  the  magnificent  way 
labor  has  responded  in  the  production 
of  the  Implements  of  war  which  have 
kept  the  United  Nations  supplied  with- 
out a  break  with  the  most  modem  equip- 
ment from  the  opening  of  the  world 
conflict  until  the  present  hour  when  vic- 
tory is  almost  In  sight. 

By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
I  present  for  printing  in  the  Concris- 
8ZONAL  RicoRD  Mr.  Flack's  recital  of  the 
record  of  war  production.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Little  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  great 
mass  of  laboring  people  who  have  made  up  the 
vast  Industrial  army  on  the  home  front  that 
has  made  possible  the  achievements  of  our 
fighting  men  and  women  in  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters  of  war,  as  well  as  the  untold 
amount  of  supplies  for  our  allies  made  pos- 
sible by  the  labor  and  craftsmanship  of  mil- 
lions of  hard-working  American  men  and 
women.  These  toilers  make  up  the  great  in- 
dustrial army  of  our  country,  and  to  them 
this  Labor  Day  we  pay  tribute  for  their  part  in 
this  great  war  that  we  are  engaged  in  and 
which  even  now  we  seem  to  be  victorious  in. 

Otir  great  army  of  productloneers  have  won 
major  victories  against  the  enemy  by  break- 
ing all  past  records  for  the  output  of  guns, 
planes,  tanks,  ships,  ammunition,  and  mili- 
tary supplies.  Make  no  mistake  about  it — 
our  successful  invasion  drives  In  Africa. 
Sicily,  Italy,  Prance,  and  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  the  powerful  offensive  of  our  allies,  never 
could  have  gotten  to  first  base  without  the 
vast  supplies  of  war  equipment  produced  by 
our  American  labor. 

Just  as  surely  as  America's  fighting  forces 
are  outfighting  the  enemy,  the  superiority  of 
American  armed  equipment,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  has  swung  the  tide  of  victory  to 
our  side  In  this  war  and  will  keep  it  there. 

The  criticism  of  labor  for  strikes  is  not  war- 
ranted to  the  extent  that  tt  has  been  in  the 
past.  In  1943  strikes  in  manufactiu-ing  and 
construction  resulted  In  a  loss  of  manpower 
of  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the 
manpower  actually  iised,  whereas  manpower 
contributed  by  labor  in  that  year  exceeded 
that  used  In  1939  by  76  percent.  These  fig- 
w-es  speak  for  themselves  In  defense  of  the 
vast  army  of  labor  on  the  home  front. 

If  the  figures  were  available  for  the  number 
of  servicemen  absent  without  leave  during  the 
year  of  1943,  then  I  feel  ceruin  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  criticism  of  labor  and 
strikes, 

Hera  ara  a  few  statistics  obtained  from  of- 
ficial Cknremtaant  reporte  of  the  accomplish- 
mants  of  labor  la  tha  war  effort: 

Since  July,  1940.  American  workman  bay* 
produead  aort  than  1130,000,000.000  worth 
of  plaaatb  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  ammu- 
nition. 
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Tlie  average  output  per  worker  was  30  to  35 
percent  higher  last  April  than  In  December 
1942. 

In  west  coast  airplane  plants  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  average  output  per  worker  has  In- 
creased 81.4  percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

Twelve  merchant  vessels  were  built  In 
American  shipyards  during  the  entire  month 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Now  we  are  building 
them  at  the  rate  of  1  a  day.  Oiu-  merchant 
fleet  now  has  more  than  3.000  ships. 

Our  fighting  fieet  has  been  tripled  In  size 
since  the  beginning  of  the  preparedness  pro- 
gram. The  United  States  Navy  had  1.140 
combatant  ships  as  of  last  month,  the  greatest 
armada  in  world  history. 

Such  statistics  may  sound  dry  and  uninspir- 
ing. But  they  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  boys 
facing  the  enenry  overseas.  In  many  cases 
they  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  The  American  doughboy,  seeing  tiie 
vast  fleets  of  fighting  planes  and  fighting 
ships  which  are  protecting  him  and  witnessing 
with  his  own  eyes  the  superiority  of  his 
fighting  equipment  over  anything  the  enemy 
can  throw  at  him,  must  experience  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  his  friends  at  home  who 
are  backing  him  up  so  effectively. 

But  the  American  worker  seeks  no  special 
credit  for  his  services  in  the  war  effort.  This 
Is  his  war,  Just  as  it  is  every  other  American's. 
He  Is  doing  his  bit  and  he  Is  going  to  keep  on 
doing  It,  regardless  of  criticism  or  praise.  He 
knows  that  victory  Is  the  only  thing  that 
counts. 

Labor's  support  of  the  war  effort  is  not 
limited  to  the  production  program.  Labor- 
ing men  and  women  are  purchasing  War 
bonds  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  they  are 
contributing  generously  to  all  war  relief  ac- 
tivities, they  are  giving  their  blood  to  the 
R;d  Cross,  and  they  are  actively  eupportU^g 
every  administrative  and  legislative  policy 
which  will  help  speed  the  day  of  victory. 

Labor,  too.  has  Its  casualties  In  this  war. 
Labor  casualties  Incurred  since  Pearl  Harbor 
while  serving  on  so-called  safe  Jobs  here  at 
home  on  the  production  lines,  now  have 
reached  the  staggering  total  figure  of  4,681,700, 
according  to  official  figures  supplied  by  the 
War  Production  Board.  (We  only  have  to 
recall  the  number  of  accidents  right  here  in 
Indianapolis  in  our  local  plants  to  realize  the 
truth  of  these  figures.)  Of  the  above  num- 
ber. 36.500  have  lost  their  lives  while  212.300 
have  become  permanently  disabled. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
American  laborers  and  labor  leaders  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  splendid  part  that  they 
have  taken  In  the  war  to  make  possible  the 
victories  our  fighting  men  have  experienced 
and  enjoyed  to  date. 


Oleo  Trust  Threatens  Nebraska  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  K/iRL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  1, 1944 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing  a  district  In  the 
State  of  Nebraska  that  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  livestock  districts  of 
our  Nation:  livestock  and  its  products, 
including  beef,  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry, 
repreficnting  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Agricultural  Income  of  our  State. 

Today  I  wish  to  address  myself  to  the 
Importance  of  the  dairy  Industry  and  the 
threat  to  this  Industry  that  is  becoming 
more  Apparent  each  day  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 


Nebraska  last  year  produced  over  3.- 
000,000.000  pounds  of  milk,  about  100,- 
000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  about  2.- 
600.000  pounds  of  cheese.    For  several 
years  I  have  watched  the  propaganda 
and  advertising  carried  on  by  the  Oleo 
Trust  whose  headquarters  are  here  In 
Washington.    The  South  is  in  the  saddle 
and  the  producers  of  cottonseed  oil  are 
becoming  bolder  and  bolder  each  day  in 
their  attempt  to  promote  oleo  at  the  ex- 
pense of  butter.    The  Oleo  Trust  tried  to 
put  through  a  bill  this  present  session  of 
Congress  under  the  guise  of  being  a  war 
measure.      Cheap    political    supporters 
tried  to  promote  the  oleo  legislation  on 
the  basis  of  being  a  war  need.   It  was  dis- 
closed that  all  of  the  oleomargarine  is 
being  made  and  marketed  that  can  be 
made  with  the  oil  which  is  allocated  to 
the  industry  by  the  War  Reclamation 
Board  during  this  time.    The  Oleo  Trust 
seems  to  have  considerable  support  in  the 
present  administration. 

On  July  5,  1940,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  put  on  a  radio 
skit  in  which  they  extolled  the  value 
of  oleo.  This  was  done  on  your  time 
and  with  your  facilities  and  at  your 
expense. 

Oleo.  my  friends,  is  being  served  In  the 
Agriculture  Department  cafeteria  in 
Washington  this  very  day.  In  one  breath 
these  new  dealers  say  oleo  Is  as  good  as 
butter  and  in  the  next  breath  put  2 
points  on  oleo  and  16  points  on  butter. 
The  broad  question  Involved  in  this  prob- 
lem is  whether  vecetable  oils  are  going 
to  supplant  animal  fats  in  the  markets 
of  this  country  or  whether  the  dairy 
Industry  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
natural  market  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. Much  misleading  propaganda  Is 
being  furnished. 

The  Oleo  Trust  not  only  maintains  a 
headquarters  and  lobby  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  there  is  also  another  organi- 
zation that  is  representing  the  cotton- 
seed oil  interest  with  headquarters  and 
lobby  here  as  well.  The  whole  oleo  in- 
dustry has  been  based  on  deceit  suid  de- 
ception. They  are  trsring  to  change  the 
properties  of  the  product  somewhat  and 
the  Oleo  Trust  want  It  called  margarine 
instead  of  oleo.  at  the  present  time.  It 
appears  they  want  to  change  the  sex  as 
they  used  to  call  it  Ole  and  now  they 
want  to  call  it  Margie. 

Let  us  analyze  a  few  of  the  facts  In 
connection  with  this  product.  The  oleo 
makers  inject  some  vitamin  A  into  oleo 
to  make  it  have  some  of  the  properties  of 
butter  and  then  they  put  in  some  diacetyl 
acid  to  make  it  taste  like  butter  and  then 
give  it  a  shower  bath  in  skim  milk  to 
make  It  smell  like  butter  and  then  try 
and  make  the  public  believe  it  tastes 
like  butter.  In  fact  the  Oleo  Trust  in 
their  report  shows  that  they  used  74,- 
000,000  pounds  of  milk  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  oleo  in  1942.  Even  publications 
of  the  present  pro-oleo  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
same  amount  of  74,000.000  pounds  of 
milk.  This  Is  skim  milk  and  is  so  ad- 
mitted by  the  Oleo  Trust. 

A  Nebraska  dairyman  that  would  ad- 
vertise skim  milk  as  milk  would  soon  be 
in  the  toils  of  the  law. 

Here  is  another  fact.  All  oleo  is  not 
fortified.    What  U  fortified  has  9,000  in- 


ternational units  of  vitamin  A  injected 
Into  It.  Many  advertisements  claim  this 
Is  as  much  vitamin  A  as  Is  contained  In 
butter.  Many  loose  speakers  say  it  has 
more  vitamin  A  than  has  butter.  I  re- 
ceived information  from  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administration.  Bureau  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Home  Economics  and 
they  say: 

Butter  has  been  found  quite  variable  In 
vitamin  A  content.  An  average  value  of 
summer  butter  is  about  20,000  international 
units  per  pound  and  for  winter  buttar  11,000 
International  luilts  per  pound. 

This  is  conclusive  proof  that  butter 
contains  considerably  more  vitamin  A 
than  does  oleo.  The  same  Bureau  of  Hu- 
man Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
says: 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  doea 
not  advocate  the  use  of  preservatives  such  as 
sodium  benzoate  and  tried  to  discourage  their 
use.  According  to  law,  small  quautltlea  may 
be  used — one-tenth  of  1  percent.  However, 
this  must  be  declared  on  the  label.  A  report 
has  been  published  covering  investigations 
made  in  1908  and  1909  which  reaffirms  the 
above  sutement.  It  Is  known  as  P.  I.  O.  Re- 
port 104  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  report  Is  now  out  of  print,  but  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  can  have  a  photostatic 
copy  made  If  you  so  desire. 

There  were  215.000  pounds  of  benzoate 
soda  put  in  the  oleo  of  America  in  1942, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Oleo  Insti- 
tute. A  really  good  food  should  not  need 
a  preservative  and  most  assuredly  should 
not  require  as  much  embalming  fluid  as 
oleo  evidently  needs. 

The  council  on  foods  and  nutrition  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  on 
August  22,  1942,  says  that  "butter  con- 
tains from  50  to  500  International  units 
of  vitamin  D  per  pound."  This  article 
also  says  that  "oleomargarine  is  practi- 
cally devoid  of  vitamin  D." 

THE  DAIBT  SrrUATIOK 

The  time  has  come  for  the  dairymen 
of  this  country  to  realize  that  there  is  not 
more  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  so  far  as 
nutrition  is  concerned,  than  is  found  in 
5  pounds  of  butter  plus  8  pounds  of 
skim  milk,  13  pounds  of  j>owdered  whole 
milk,  10  pounds  of  cheese,  or  in  50  cans 
or  pounds  of  evaporated  or  condensed 
milk.  The  time  has  come  when  every 
milk  ijroducer,  regardless  of  the  outlet 
for  his  milk  and  regardless  of  whether 
he  lives  in  Nebraska,  California,  Wiscon- 
sin, or  New  York,  must  realize  the  de- 
pendence of  one  on  the  other.  While  no 
bogey  scientist  will  come  out  for  filled 
milk  as  yet,  you  can  expect  this  step  if 
and  when  oleo  is  given  the  chance  to 
replace  butter.  We  have  considerable 
Federal  legislation  against  the  manufac- 
ture of  filled  cheese.  The  dairy  Industry 
of  America  can  be  assured  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  if  the  Oleo  Trust  is  able  to 
get  through  their  legislation  and  ruin  the 
butter  industry,  fllled-milk  interests  and 
filled-cheese  interests  will  not  be  far  be- 
hind in  their  efforts  to  break  down  all 
protective  legislation. 

Many  people  that  get  off  on  a  tangent 
in  their  thinking  even  now  try  to  make 
one  believe  that  skim  milk  is  superior  to 
whole  milk.  Surely  skim  milk  is  a  good 
food  as  it  as  a  powder  contains  85  per- 
cent of  a  splendid  animal  protein.  Cot- 
tage cheese  contains  most  of  the  food 
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value  to  be  found  In  skim  milk.  Expeii- 
mentc  bave  long  ago  proved  that  growing 
children  must  have  skim  milk  supple- 
mented  by  butterfat  for  proper  growth 
and  as  a  protective  food. 

not  wAsmMOTOir  lscislattvc  arrcATioiv 

Every  effort  Is  being  made  to  push 
Uirough  some  t3T?e  of  oleo  legislation 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  heroic 
work  of  the  Honorable  Clutord  R.  Hope, 
of  Kansas,  as  ranking  Republican  mem> 
ber  on  the  Agrloilture  Committee,  has 
been  able  to  curb  the  program  of  the 
Oleo  Trust.  The  oleo  interests  came 
within  two  votes  on  the  Agriculture 
Compnittee  of  having  success  during  this 
Congress. 

The  Oleo  Trust  appeared  before  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  tried  to  de- 
ceive its  members  and  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve a  lot  of  things  that  were  not  based 
on  facts.  They  did  not  start  to  Inject 
this  vitamin  A  into  oleo  until  1938  and 
yet  as  you  know  long  before  this  time 
the  Oleo  Trust  was  trying  to  deceive  the 
people  into  believing  that  even  then  it 
was  equal  to  butter. 

TBX  C.  I.  O.  AND  C.  I.  O.  OLXO  APPtOACR 

The  C.  I.  O.  appears  before  all  our 
committees  of  Congress  in  support  of 
oleo.  Here  Is  what  their  representative 
Mr.  H.  S.  Haddock  testified  before  the 
Small  Business' Committee: 

~~~    OleomargarlDe    has  a  greater  food   value 
than  butter  today. 

Speaking  of  butter,  he  said: 

It  ahotild  be  rolled  back  to  25«  a  pound. 

In  answer  as  to  what  a  fanner  would 
get  for  his  milk,  he  said: 

A  farmer  at  26  cent*  a  pound  for  butter.  If 
he  utilized  all  of  hla  milk  producta,  ahould 
make  12  centa  per  pouxul. 

Be  also  said: 

I  tlilnk  tb«  facta  «r»  available  to  show 
that  during  tbu  tUoM  the  country  wotiid 
be  much  better  off  if  they  bad  stopptd  pro- 
ducing the  butter  altogether,  and  Z  will 
nalM  that  aa  a  poaitlvt  atatement. 

Bert,  then,  wa  find  th«  C.  I.  O.  lined  up 
with  th«  Oleo  Trujit  trying  to  undermlna 
the  dairy  tnduitry,  The  C.  L  O.  hae 
found  It  cannot  ortanlxe  the  farmeri. 
but  evidently  think  they  could  organlie 
the  oleo  makers. 

^  The  dairy  industry  Is  one  of  our  great 
tndustrtei,  representing  some  13.000,000.- 
000  a  year,  and  yet  theee  C.  Z.  O.  self- 
ityled  experU  testify  that  we  ought  not 
to  make  any  butter  at  all,  The  United 
States  Department  of  AgricAlture  must 
be  cooperating  with  them  because  their 
rulings  have  surely  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  In  our  country, 

coirctmioM 

This  vegeuble  oil  versus  animal  fat 
controversy  Is  causing  a  very  serious  slt- 
lutlon.  If  the  Oleo  Trust,  with  the  help 
of  the  C.  I.  O.'ers,  can  get  oleo  legUlatlon 
passed,  then  the  tilled  milk  and  the  niled 
choeees  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  oil  in  oleo  is  being  subeldlaed  by 
the  present  administration  for  an 
^nount  twice  that  obtained  by  the  oleo 
taS-^-^bli  tax  U  about  $2,000,000  per 


n<  t 
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When  science  proves  tile 
oleo  promoters,  there  wll 
then  for  the  consumers 
The  milk  producers  of 
should  willingly  yield  to  _ 
dairy  industry  should  no 
to  any  group  that  has 
ground  of  deceit  and 
people  have  had  and 
proves  the  facts  beyond 

When  prjwdered  whole 
to  the  pubhc.  it  can  be 
a  saving  to  the  law 
effected  that  is  three 
saving  than  could  be 
oleo  instead  of  butter. 

Nebraska  butter  is 
butter  trade  as  without  a 
country.    It  is  hoped  tha ; 
of  Nebraska  and  our  Natiob 
of  the  danger  before  it  i 

The  beef  producer  also 
in  this  situation.    Porme 
beef  products  were  used 
f  acture  of  oleo  but  now 
etable  oils  are  being  uset 
in  the  oleo  business  may 
thusiastlc  in  supporting 
as  they  are  in  fortified 
The  vegetable-protein 
even  now  to  follow  the 
Trust  and  inject  vitamiru 
protein  such  as  soybean 
to  prove  that  it  is  the 

The  Injectors  of 
table  proteins  may  caus( 
dustry  the  same  troubl^ 
jectors  of  vitamins  into  o 
the  butter  men  of  our 
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Mr.  BOFFMAN.    Mr 
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mental  "rows"  which  have 
President  Roosevelt's  New 
and  which  have  so  himered 
effort  came  to  public  attrition. 
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Speaker. 


re- 

interdepart- 

cbaracterlzed 

Deal  agencies 

the  war 


After  a  period  of  rumor  of  existing 
dissension  between  Donald  Nelson,  War 
Production  Board  Chairman,  and  his 
Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, on  Friday  Wilson  resigned,  accusing 
Nelson  of  having  failed  to  keep  his  prom- 
ises to  vindicate  Wilson  of  charges  of 
opposing  reconversion  and  stating  that 
Nelson  himself  delayed  reconversion 
through  a  policy  of  procrastination. 
Wilson  said  that,  as  long  ago  as  8  or 
9  months,  he  had  submitted  the  only 
reconversion  plan  which  W.  P.  B.  has 
and  that  some  20  weeks  elapsed  before 
he  could  get  Nelson's  O.  K.  on  the  plan. 

The  President  had  just  this  week  an- 
nounced that  Nelson  would  be  sent  on 
an  important,  special  mission  to  China. 
Nelson's  friends,  recalling  Wallace's  re- 
cent trip  to  China  and  his  subsequent 
dumping  overboard  by  the  new  dealers, 
immediately  began  speculating  on  the 
meaning  of  this  trip  and  expressed  the 
thought  that  Nelson  was  being  kicked 
In  the  teeth;  that  he  was  being  eased 
out  of  the  chairmanship  of  W.  P.  B. 

The  President  at  first  attempted  to 
refute  these  rumors,  but  at  his  Friday 
press  conference  and  as  Nelson  left  the 
Capital  on  the  first  lap  of  his  China  trip.  ^ 
asked  whether  he  expected  Nelson 'to 
resume  his  duties  as  head  of  W.  P.  B. 
after  his  trip,  the  President  replied  that 
Nelsons  mission  was  most  important; 
that  he  regarded  the  question  as  an 
"iffy"  question,  did  not  know,  and  that 
It  was  sort  of  "iffy"  to  say  what  was  going 
to  happen  in  the  future. 

Thirty-slx-year-old  Julius  A.  Krug  has 
been  named  by  the  President  as  acting 
W.  P.  B.  chief.  Before  entering  the 
Navy.  Kiug  was  W.  P.  B.'s  program  vice 
chairman  and  has  served  also  as  chief 
power  engineer  and  manager  of  power 
for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The 
press  states  that  he  is  "one  of  the  most 
ardent  new  dealers,"  and  further  says: 

President  Rooaevelt  ystterday  dearly  Indi- 
cated the  War  Production  Board  !•  beltiff 
Uken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bU(ilneaiimi>n 
who  dirroted  the  moat  tremendou«  war  ma- 
t«i  inU  pruffam  In  history  and  Is  being  turniKl 
over  U)  New  Deal  burtau«rste  tn  pilot  the 
vital  problems  uf  poei>wsr  rsflonvcrBion. 

In  this  connection,  the  comment  of 
David  Lawrence,  an  eminent  columnist 
and  the  editor  of  the  United  Atat<«M  News, 
Id  Interesting,  In  his  aiitcltj  on  the 
W.  F.  B.  intrigue,  Mr.  Lawrence  writes: 

Preeldent  Roossvalt.  floundering  In  s  sss 
of  rumors  and  polltloal  pressures,  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  clsan  house  lo  the  top 
flour  of  the  War  Production  Board  and  put 
It  on  an  efllclent  basis,  seeiptsd  the  reslg* 
nation  of  Chsrlsa  B.  Wilson  after  the  latter 
had  potnudljr  referred  to  the  dissension  In- 
side the  Board. 

Whether  Mr.  Boossvelt  Intends  to  do  any- 
thing  now  about  the  Intrigue  Is  not  known 
but  certainly  he  appears  to  have  sided  with 
the  Intriguers.  What  it  all  bolle  down  to  la 
the  fact  that  certain  new  dealers  who  have 
soelallatlc  Ideaa  about  uaing  the  surplus  prop- 
erty on  a  "production  for  use"  basis  in  com- 
petition with  Industry,  are  finally  In  control 
of  poUcy  in  the  War  Production  Board.  They 
have  schsmed  for  months  to  weaken  Donald 
Nelson  and  to  get  rid  of  Charles  B.  WUaon. 
They  bave  the  ear  of  the  White  Hotise  or 


aomebody  In  the  President's  entourage  who 
has  In  turn  the  ear  of  the  President. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  turns  out  now  that  the  plot  to  get  Don- 
ald Nelson  out  of  town  was  hatched  by  some 
of  the  ardent  new  dealers  themselves  and 
that  their  hope  was  to  get  rid  of  Charles  E. 
Wilson  by  aggravating  him  Into  a  resigna- 
tion while  Donald  Nelson  was  away  In  China. 
This  would  mean  the  elevation  of  some  new 
dealer  whom  the  cabal  wanted  to  put  In 
power  In  the  War  Production  Board. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  correspondent  called  attention  to  the 
same  kind  of  Intrigue  when  Ferdinand  Eber- 
stadt  was  summarily  removed  last  year  as  vice 
chairman  by  Donald  Nelson.  The  Oovem- 
ment  lost  the  services  then  of  one  of  the 
ablest  young  men  In  the  country.  It  was 
made  to  appear  that  the  friction  was  between 
Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Eberstadt,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  effort  was  to  get  rid  of 
one  executive  from  the  business  world  and 
then  concentrate  on  the  other. 

Just  what  purpose  Is  behind  all  the  In- 
trigue is  not  clear,  except  that  various  new 
dealers  have  not  been  content  to  stand  Idly 
by  while  such  huge  properties  as  have  been 
established  in  the  varloijs  war  plants  are 
available. 

The  new  dealers,  supporters  of  a 
fourth  term,  have  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  the  inadvisability  of  changing 
horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Now, 
when  the  vital  problem^  of  reconversion 
are  demanding  solution,  what  justifica- 
tion will  they  offer  for  depriving  W.  P.  B. 
and  the  Nation  of  the  services  of  Nelson 
and  Wilson? 


Production  Record  in  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■econd  Coniresslonal  District,  which  it 
li  my  prlvUeie  to  represent  in  Oongresi, 
Is  one  of  the  Imsloet  national  defenN 
areas  In  (he  country.  The  mammoth 
Ford  Willow  Run  and  kindred  war  In- 
dustries have  created  a  general  man- 
power ihortaie  problem  tn  this  area. 
JaekMn,  the  largest  city  in  the  district, 
has  been  exceptionally  free  from  labor 
disputes  and  dissension,  and  all  Michigan 
realdente  are  proud  of  this  record. 

The  Labor  Day  editorial  of  the  Jack- 
son fMlch.)  CltlEcn -Patriot  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  I  submit  It  to  the  House. 
It  is  as  follows: 

LASOB  OAT 

Contemplating  another  Labor  Day,  the 
automatic  first  thought  Is  the  continuing 
obligation  of  labor  and  management  to  the 
winning  of  tbs  war. 

Jackson  has  s  proud  record  In  this  respect. 
The  very  fact  that  nearly  all  of  our  Indtutrles 
are  closed  today  Is  evidence  that  schedules 
bave  been  maintained  or  exceeded.  Even 
the  planu  which  find  it  neceeaary  to  forego 
the  holiday  have  the  aatlsfactlon  of  knowing 
that  the  pressure  for  their  output  is  national 
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rather   than   local.    Jackson   workmen   and 
management  have  not  fallen  down. 

Our  local  record  of  industrial  relations  has 
been  as  good  as — we  suspect  better  than — any 
other  city  in  the  southern  Michigan  area. 
We  have  gone  many  months  without  Indus* 
trial  disturbance  of  any  moment.  This  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  leadership  and  the  personnel 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  L.  imlons  and  as 
well  to  management  which,  it  is  fair  to 
assiune,  has  kept  its  agreements  else  trouble 
would  have  developed. 

Recently  we  have  had  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  unions  and 
employers  in  the  local  effort  to  obtain  added 
manpower  for  critical  Industries.  In  the 
same  splendid  spirit  labor  has  taken  a  major 
part  In  other  community  enterprises,  notably 
In  the  financing  and  management  of  the 
war  chest,  which  Is  as  It  should  be. 

But  Labor  Day.  when  looked  at  from  the 
national  standpoint,  presents  a  challenging 
study. 

Representatives  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.. 
after  visiting  the  French  war  front,  recently 
reported  that  soldiers  are  not  antiunion. 
That  la  a  defensive  statement.  It  Implies 
thftt  the  public  had  thought  otherwise,  and 
thdre  Is  some  Justiflcation  for  that  feeling. 
In  truth.  It  was  R.  J.  Thomas,  head  of  the 
U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  and  one  of  the  leaders  who 
reported  from  Prance — It  was  Mr.  Thomas 
who  warned  his  union  many  months  ago  that 
there  mtist  be  no  more  strikes  because  an 
embattled  America  was  losing  sympathy  for 
unionism  by  reason  of  Interruptions  in  pro- 
duction, although  the  vast  majority  of  work- 
men sttick  loyally  to  their  Jobs. 

Regardless  of  the  word  from  the  labor 
leaders  who  have  been  abroad,  organized 
labor  definitely  has  a  Job  to  hold  and  Justify 
public  confidence. 

It  Isn't  only  the  fact  of  wartime  strikes  In 
munitions  plants  which  have  weakened  pub- 
lic respect  and  faith  In  unions.  It  Is  the 
lack  of  integrity  among  certain  unions. 

Samuel  Oompers.  who  did  more  than  any 
man  to  establish  union  labor  on  a  high  plane 
and  to  win  progress  for  the  worklngman,  held 
to  one  basic  theory  in  all  relations  between 
labor  and  management — the  pledge  of  the 
union  must  be  kept. 

That  was  axiomatic  among  the  stronger 
unions  and  was  a  basic  reason  for  their 
strength.  Once  a  contract  was  made.  It  was 
not  to  be  violated. 

But  In  rsosnt  years  violation  of  oontrac- 
tvral  agrssmsnts  has  become  so  oonunon  as 
to  be  searesly  newsworthy.  Most  rseent  was 
the  strike  at  the  Highland  Pnrk  Ford  plant. 
The  union  had  a  contract  with  the  company, 
That  eontrsot  provided  speoiAoally  for  grlsv- 
anos  msehlnsry,  InoiudlnR  srbitrstlon  ef 
difflcuUiM  which  oouid  not  b«  otherwise 
settlsd,  But  the  union  ordered  and  earrled 
out  s  strtks  without  ftrst  using  the  grlevanes 
mschlnery  or  oallini  for  arbltrstlon  of  lis 
dlsagrssmsnu,  if  sny.  with  msnsgsmsnt. 
Ths  ssms  story  eould  b«  written  about  iO 
perosnt  ef  wsrtlme  strikes;  and  In  many  esses 
the  strikers  have  been  A.  P.  of  L,  unions, 
dssplts  the  Oompers  tradition, 

Another  problem  which  modem  unionism 
must  face  is  the  left-wing  campaign  to  use 
labor  organisations  ss  ths  front  for  class 
warfare.  Such  class  warfare  has  in  mind  not 
the  slevatlon  of  workers  to  a  higher  soo- 
nomlc  status  but  the  destruction  of  the 
preeent  soclsl  order.  It  la  a  revolutionary 
movement,  yet  union  leaders,  who  do  not 
themselves  believe  in  the  theories  mvolvsd. 
lend  themselves  to  class  warfars.  ranging 
worker  against  bosa  and  callouses  sgalnst 
white  collars.  Ths  inevitable  ultimate  goal 
of  such  a  program  Is  destruction  of  union- 
ism, because  In  the  kind  of  social  order  which 
elaas  war  envisages  there  can  be  no  lal>or 
organisations  here  any  more  than  there  are 
in  Russia. 


The  present  adventure  of  the  C.  I.  O.  In 

politics  Is  another  experiment  of  dubious  wis- 
dom which  runs  directly  conuadlctory  to 
the  wisdom  of  Oompers.  There  Is  danger  to 
America  and  to  the  unloiu  as  a  group  In  this 
deviation  from  past  policy.  The  C.  I.  O. 
P.  A.  C.  program  is  a  pressure  group  at- 
tempting to  f(vce  its  will  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation  It  Is  seeking  special  privltoge 
Just  as  surely  as  did  the  money  Interests  of 
the  nineties.  When  Sidney  Hillman  told  a 
congressional  committee  that  P.  A.  C.  Is  non- 
partisan, he  knew  that  the  statement  was 
untrue,  because  he  himself  had  caused  the 
rejection  of  one  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency In  the  Democratic  Convention  and  had 
been  an  active  behind-the-scenes  wirepuller 
in  that  convention. 

These  are  problems  which  labor  will  fhid 
itself  facing  in  the  years  to  come.  There 
Is  a  conflict  within  labor  organizations  more 
vigorous  than  any  conflict  between  labor 
and  management.  Radical  left-wingers  want 
to  get  their  foot  Into  the  door  of  manage- 
ment; they  want  to  make  unionism  a  po- 
litical as  well  as  an  economic  and  social 
movement;  they  want  to  set  up  class  barriers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of 
any  labor  organization  such  as  the  C.  I.  O. 
It  is  the  radicals  who  are  most  vociferous 
who  frequently  gain  control.  But  real,  last- 
ing progress  seldom  comes  from  these  front 
runners.  Union  labor  is  as  American  as  the 
flag,  and  In  the  ultimate  evolution  its  or- 
ganizations will  find  firm  footing  on  the 
solid  foundations  In  which  are  deeply  rooted 
the  phUosophles  of  our  people. 


Hon.  Joaquin  Mifuel  EUsalde 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  many  friends  of  Hon.  JoAqinif  MltOiL 
EucALDt,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines  from  September  29. 1638,  un- 
til his  recent  resignation,  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

OommUsioner  Blxbaldi'i  lerviec  In  the 
Congress  has  been  outitanding  and  dls- 
tingulfhBd.  The  Phillpptnei  was  Indeod 
fortunate  in  havlni  a  man  of  his  good 
common  senie,  lound  Judgment,  and 
broad  buaineie  experience  to  repreaent 
Its  17,000.000  people  durlDf  theee  paat 
hectic,  unhappy,  and  trying  4  yean. 

All  during  the  time  the  Japaneee  have 
occupied  the  Philippines,  Commissioner 
Elx7,aldb  has  been  the  leading  spirit  In 
bracing  up  the  morale  of  his  conqtierod 
and  ill-treated  people.  He  has  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  of  economic,  military,  and 
social  conditions,  not  only  of  our  frienda 
and  allies,  the  Philippines  and  China,  but 
also  of  the  Japanese  enemy  and  the 
countries  Japan  has  overrun.  That 
knowledge  places  him  high  on  the  list  of 
men  valuable  and  useful  to  our  country. 
He  has  willingly  shared  his  knowledge 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  the  de- 
partments of  Oovemment,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  war  effort. 
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I.  like  the  other  Members,  have  learned 
to  admire  and  respect  "Mike."  as  he  la 
affectionately  known  to  his  colleagues, 
as  a  man  and  a  friend.  All  of  ils  wish 
him  well  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 


Protect  the  United  States  First 
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or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1944 

B4r.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  one 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  has 
consistently  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  importance  of  giving 
some  consideration  to  the  protection  and 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
taxpayers  who  will  have  to  pay  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  our  national  debt  in 
taxes. 
Long  before  Senator  Butltr  issued  his 
.statement  about  the  vast  amount  of 
money  that  was  being  spent  by  the 
United  States  in  other  countries.  I  had 
Inserted  in  the  Congressionai,  Record  a 
series  of  speeches  entitled  "Good  Old 
Santa  Claus."  and  today  I  read  from  yes- 
terday s  Congressional  Record  a  pro- 
test along  the  same  lines  by  Senator 
Ercoks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  self-preservation  Is  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  give  serious  thought  to 
the  military  safety  of  this  country,  for 
who  can  tell  whether  or  not  in  25  years 
we  will  not  have  to  defend  our  own  coun- 
try again? 

Instead  of  spending  all  of  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
build  airports,  bases,  and  otherwise  re- 
habilitate other  countries  of  the  world. 
It  U  high  time  that  something  be  done 
In  this  respect  for  our  own  country. 

I  am  in  favor  of  securing  all  of  the 
islands,  all  of  the  air  bases,  all  of  the 
naval  bases,  and  any  other  installations 
which  can  an4  will  protect  us  from  ag- 
gression from  any  side,  and  I  am  again 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  as  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  is  a  responsibility  which 
rests  rquarely  upon  our  shoulders,  as 
well  as  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Perce,  and  other  officials  of  our 
Government. 

I  am  of  the  further  opinion  that  we 
should  preserve  all  of  our  war  plants, 
end  not  destroy  them,  and  perhaps  have 
to  rebuild  them  in  future  years. 

I  am  glad  to  read  in  this  morning's 
press  a  statement  issued  by  Hon.  Bradley 
Dewey.  Rubber  Director,  wherein  he 
stresses  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  low- 
cost  rubber  plants  in  operation. 

Since  I  have  in  my  district  a  large 
synthetic-rubber  plant,  and  plants  man- 
ufacturing allied  and  byproducts  essen- 
tial to  the  manufacture  of  this  important 
commodity.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
"^*  statements  made  by  Mr.  Dewey,  and 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  in- 


published  arti- 
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(an.  nitnolB)  pro- 
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Senator  Brooks  (Republl 
tested  In  the  Senate  yesterday 
cent  sale  of  air  bases  In 
upon  Congress  to  prohibit 
American-built   aviation 
lands  until  American  rights 
been  guaranteed  by  trea-i^ 

Asserting  it  Is  doubtful 
single  area  where  future  ah 
necessary  as  those  In  Cana(  la 
cf  the  United  States.  Brooi^ 

"Yet  the  War  Departmen 
posed  of  them  by  sale 
our  country  enter  into  a 
establish  our  right  to  futur  i 
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been  won,  our  War  Depar 
of  these  bases  and  flight  st 
almost  gl4,C0O,00O  less  that 

In  other  countries 
where  air  bases  have  been 
has  been  made  for  their 
States.  Bbooks  said,  "for 
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He  said  there  was  elcque: 
British  Empire  Is  moving 
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(By  Christine 
A  strong  plea  for  the 
of  synthetic-rubber  plants 
was  made   yesterday   by 
the  "appendix"   to  his  fln^l 
Nation's  rubber  director. 

Three  major  reasons  for 
cost   plants   in   operation 
foUowa: 

1.  The  pott -war  demand 
be  eo  great  that  an  annual 
between   400.000  and   600 
thetic  will  be  needed.  In 
the  country  could  expect  wi|en 
a;;aln    to   crude-rubber 
Far  Bast. 

2.  Specialty  aynthetlcs 
due  to  qualities  superior 

3.  Buna  8 — the  main  _ 
thetic — '•will  be  In  large 
which  will  act  as  a  governo 
ceiling  on  the  world  price  o 

Documenting  bis  contentl(>n 
tics  can  be  produced  at 
Dewey   presented    figures 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  to 
chasers  of  natural   rubber 
through  June  of  this  year  b&tre 
an  average  cost  of  25. 6  cents 
included  purchases  from 
America.    Exclusive  of 
the  "other  Americas."  the 
has  averaged  21.4  cents. 

The  Rubber  Reserve 
period  paid  the  following 
thetlcs:    Buna  8.  353  cents 
■prene.  26.7  cent*;  butyl,  36.i 
4a  cents. 

In  Its  sales,  the  figures 
pany  has  beefx  able  to  breac 
neoprene.  which  was  sold 
39.9  cents  per  pound 
ment   purchases   for   war, 
rubber,  not  Including  that  frfcm 
South  America.     The  price 
latter  product  averaged  24  A 

Numerous  factors  other  th^n 
ductlon   costs  should   be 
any  synthetic  plant  is  sera 
Among  these  were  listed: 
1.  The  public's  stake  i:i 
than  05  percent  of  which 
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with     Government     funds     totaling     above 
«1. 500.000.000. 

2.  The  rapid  deterioration  of  plants  not 
kept  in  at  least  stand-by  condition  and  the 
rapid  retrogression  in  chemical  knowledge 
which  would  result  shotild  experiments  and 
pilot  production  not  be  continued. 


A  Poet  Was  a  Prophet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OP  SOtriH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  per- 
mission given  by  the  House,  I  offer  for 
the  Record,  the  following  item  from  last 
week's  editorial  columns  of  the  Custer 
County  (S.  Dak.)  Chronicle,  embracing 
a  poem  by  Badger  Clark,  poet  laureate  of 
South  Dakota,  written  in  1940  and  en- 
titled "Acceptance": 

(From  the  Custer  County  (8.  Dak.)  Chronicle 
Of  August  31,  1944) 

OtJR  POET  WAS  A  PROPHET 

Pour  years  ago  the  Chronicle  published  a 
poem  by  Badger  Clark  entitled  "Acceptance." 
To  refresh  memories  on  the  background  cf 
those  times,  we  reprint  certain  remarks  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

March  4.  1937:  "My  great  ambition  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1941.  is  to  turn  over  this  desk  and 
chair  In  the  White  House  to  my  successor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  with  the  assurance  that 
I  am  at  the  same  time  turning  over  to  him 
as  President  a  nation  Intact,  a  nation  at 
peace,  a  nation  prosperous.  •  •  •  A  na- 
tion which  has  thus  proved  that  the  demo- 
cratic form  and  methods  of  national  gov- 
ernment can  and  will  succeed,"  (Speech  at 
Democratic  victory  dinner.) 

July  10.  1040:  "When,  In  1930,  I  was  chosen 
by  the  voters  for  a  second  time  as  Presi- 
dent, It  was  my  firm  intention  to  turn  over 
the  responsibilities  of  government  to  other 
hands  at  the  end  of  my  term.  •  •  •  Like 
most  men  of  my  age.  I  had  made  plans  for 
myself,  plans  for  a  private  life  of  my  own 
choice  and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  a  life  of 
that  kind  to  begin  In  January  1041.  •  •  • 
In  the  face  of  public  danger,  my  conscience 
will  not  let  me  turn  my  back  upon  a  call 
to  service."  (Radio  acceptance  speech  from 
the  White  House.) 

And  now  we  reprint  the  poem: 

(From  the  Custer  County  (8.  Dak.)  Chronicle 
of  October  24,  1940] 

ACCEPTANCE —  1 94  0 

My  friends,  my  fellow  Democrats, 

Job  holders,  bosses,  bureaucrats, 

I  see  your  fealty  has  not  changed. 

And  things  have  gone  through  as  arranged; 

So  I  return  with  some  elation. 

Thanks  for  my  third-term  nomination. 

This  triumph  draw&  the  happy  tears. 

Yet  I  don't  want  It. 

I've  schemed  to  lanr  It  for  two  years. 

But  I  don't  want  it. 

I've  praised  the  poor  and  cussed  the  rich, 

I've  tossed  my  old  friends  In  the  ditch, 

I've  got  the  Presidential  itch. 

Yet  I  don't  want  It. 

Likewise  my  wife,  dear  girl.  In  tears, 
Shrinks  fron*  the  spotlight  four  more  years. 
And  trembles  at  your  call; 
She  writes  and  writes  and  talks  and  talks. 
She  drives  and  dances,  flies  and  walks. 
But  bow  she  hates  it  all! 
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We  long  to  live  in  humble  peace. 
To  terminate  o\ir  White  House  lease. 
Sweet  peace  I     Oh,  how  we  crave  It ! 
Yet  this  wild  WUlkie  must  be  braved 
And  our  dear  country  must  be  saved, 
And  who  but  I  can  do  It? 

No;  duty  holds  me  on  the  rack; 
And  though  I  never  may  go  back 
To  my  dear  little  Hyde  Park  shack, 
I'll  stick  to  duty's  rugged  track. 

Washington  ttimed  a  third  term  down. 

But  he  was  only  Washington. 

Jefferson  ducked  the  third-term  crown, 

But  he  was  only  Jefferson. 

But  you  see. 

I  am  me 

And  this  is  an  emergency. 

Emtergency!     How  oft  with  ma 

That  cry  rings  from  the  rafter  I 

I  always  shout  emergency 

To  get  what  I  am  after. 

Emergency.    With  tongue  and  pen 

I  dare  and  do  not  flee  It, 

Though  those  bone-headed  Congressmen 

Quite  often  cannot  see  It. 

ETmergency!     It  always  ends 

With  my  foes  trounced  severely, 

With  Federal   Jobs   for   all   my   friends 

And  votes  for  yours  sincerely. 

So.  my  friends.  111  bear  once  more 

The  burden  for  my  country's  sake. 

Open  again  the  Treasury  door. 

Give  the  poor  bread  while  we  have  cake. 

Once  more,  my  friends,  well  prime  the  pump. 
Once  more  beat  down  all  hostile  clans — 
Hitler,  that  Indiana  chump. 
The  Japs  and  the  Republicans. 

And  when  our  Joyotis  spending  spree 

Has  blessed  this  land  for  four  years  more. 

ni  dig  up  some  emergency 

To  use  In  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 

— Badger  Clark. 

And  to  bring  the  story  down  to  date,  we 
reprint  certain  recent  utterances  by  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt. 

July  10,  1944:  "For  myseU.  I  do  not  want 
to  run.  By  next  spring.  I  shall  have  been 
President  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armed  forces  for  12  years.  •  •  •  All  that 
Is  within  me  cries  out  to  go  back  to  my  home 
on  the  Hudson  River,  to  avoid  public  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  avoid  also  the  publicity 
which  in  our  democracy  follows  every  step 
of  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive."  (Letter  to 
Robert  E.  Hannegan,  Democratic  national 
chairman.) 

July  20,  1944:  "I  accept  the  nomination. 
•  •  •  It  seems  wholly  likely  that  within 
the  next  4  years  our  armed  forces  and  those 
of  our  allies  will  have  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  Germany  and  Japan  sooner  or  lat- 
er, and  that  the  world  once  more  will  be  at 
peace.  •  •  •  In  any  event,  whenever 
that  time  comes,  new  hands  will  have  full 
opportunity  to  realize  the  Ideals  which  we 
seek."  (Acceptance  speech  at  west  coast 
naval  yard.) 

Otu-  poet  was  a  prophet. 


The  Late  Hon.  Georfc  W.  NorrU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DEUEGAn  PROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  for  the  wider 
perusal  which  will  come  through  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Rkcoed  an 


article  which  appeared  in  the  September 
6  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  concern- 
ing the  late  Senator  Norris  and  written 
by  Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 

Senator  Norris  was  loved  and  respected 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans  &s  few 
men  have  ever  been.  What  is  here  writ- 
ten by  able  Captain  Neuberger  is  a  sen- 
sible and  Just  appraisal  of  the  character 
and  the  serene  integrity  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

A  coif  MtmiCATION 

Throughout  the  Nation  George  W.  Norris 
was  a  83rmbol  of  hope  and  progress  to  millions 
of  men  and  women.  In  1940  he  spoke  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  and  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  Washington.  Farmers  drove  all  night 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  see  and  hear 
him.  At  Grand  Coulee  Dam  they  shook  his 
hand  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Some  of  them 
had  been  active  In  the  progressive  movement 
for  five  decades  and  shaking  hands  with  Nor- 
ris was  the  crowning  event  of  their  lives. 

There  were  tears  In  the  old  Senator's  eyes, 
too,  as  he  looked  down  at  the  great  dam.  the 
largest  power  project  on  earth.  "This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  my  dream,"  he  said,  and  I  am 
sure  he  remembered  those  days  when  alone 
In  Congress  he  fought  for  Government  devel- 
opment of  America's  rivers. 

Norris  went  back  a  long  way,  to  the  time 
of  Bryan  and  T.  R.  and  McKinley.  I  once 
heard  Col.  C.  E.  8.  Wood,  who  fought  In  the 
Indian  wars  with  Custer  and  Kit  Carson,  tell 
me  that  Norris  had  been  "the  standard 
bearer  of  llt>erallsm's  gvudons  for  three  gen- 
erations of  Americans." 

Of  all  his  deeds  I  think  the  old  Senator 
was  most  proud  of  his  vote  in  1917  against 
American  participation  in  the  First  World 
War.  I  remember  sitting  with  him  In  the 
den  of  his  little  stucco  house  In  McCook 
and  hearing  that  tale — of  how  he  had  been 
sent  German  Iron  Crosses  In  the  mall  and 
how  he  had  gone  back  to  Nebraska  to  report 
to  his  people. 

He  rented  a  hall  at  Lincoln  and  walked 
onto  the  platform  all  alone.  No  one  would 
dare  Introduce  him.  He  looked  out  over  the 
•llent  throng,  a  white-haired  old  man  In  a 
neat  black  suit  and  shoestring  tie.  "I  have 
come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  began. 
Somewhere  near  the  back  of  the  hall  a  man 
applauded.  Another  man  took  It  up.  Tbs 
applause  grew,  then  the  crowd  was  on  Its 
feet.  Cheering  commenced.  "In  that  mo- 
ment," Norris  told  me.  "I  felt  repaid  for  all 
the  agony,  for  all  the  abuse,  for  all  the  vlll- 
flcstlon." 

■This  event  made  a  vivid  impreeslon  on  his 
mind.  Yet  that  mind  was  never  closed.  He 
changed  his  mind  about  this  war  and  was 
an  early  advocate  of  American  Intervention. 
He  supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
on  through  from  the  fall  of  France. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  Norris' 
monument.  He  began  advocating  the  T.  V.  A. 
In  1923  when  he  opposed  the  sale  of  Muscle 
Shoals  to  Henry  Ford.  The  elder  La  PoUette 
stood  at  his  side  for  a  few  years.  When  La 
Follette  died  Norris  said  of  him.  "He  was  the 
leader  of  the  advancing  colimin  of  hope  and 
progress."  La  Follette  never  saw  the  T.  V.  A. 
built.  Norris  Dam  on  the  Clinch  River  Is 
now  one  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  key  units,  although 
the  old  man  declined  to  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  bust  of  himself  at  the  site  of  the 
project. 

People  in  every  State  wrote  to  Nonis  about 
injustices  and  wrongs.  They  felt  that  In  him 
they  had  a  ready  champion.  Oregon,  where 
X  live,  Is  1,700  miles  from  Nebraska,  yet  men 
and  women  on  Oregon's  farms  looked  to 
Norris  for  help  and  assistance.  To  the  end 
of  his  career  be  maintained  an  Interest  in 
the  family  of  the  late  Senator  lAne,  of  Ore- 
gon, who  was  one  of  the  four  In  the  Senate 
who  stood  with.  Noirls  and  ttM  elder  La 
Follette  against  war  la  1917. 


Norris  was  no  breast -beater  makli^  loud 
noises.  Neither  did  he  view  the  functioning 
of  democracy  from  Olympian  heights,  as  do 
some  liberals.  He  believed  that  democracy 
was  part  of  one's  dally  life.  He  was  consider- 
ate to  those  who  worked  for  him.  He 
shunned  display  and  protocol.  He  had  no 
chauffeur.  He  and  his  wife  often  stopped  at 
tourist  homes  and  boarding  houses  on  their 
way  between  Nebraska  and  Washington. 

Norris  disliked  sllckness.  Innuendo  and 
double  meaning  were  not  in  his  arsenal.  He 
trusted  people  who  were  open-handed  and 
outspoken.  He  asked  simple,  direct  ques- 
tions. A  number  of  administration  sup- 
porters did  not  want  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  to 
be  the  first  Director  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Authority.  "J.  D."  wore  high  shoes,  sus- 
penders, and  big  hats.  "  'J.  D.'  Is  right  down 
the  line  for  public  power,  len't  he?"  asked 
Norris.     The  President  appointed  "J.  D." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Norris  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1942,  shortly  before  I  went  to  Alaska 
with  the  United  States  Army  Engineers.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  In  his  office  with  him  and 
Irving  Dilllard,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, who  is  now  also  In  the  Army. 

The  Senator  talked  of  his  past.  He  re- 
lived the  days  when  he  overthrew  "Uncle 
Joe"  Cannon.  He  spoke  of  T.  V.  A.  and 
Bonneville  and  Coulee  and  what  they  could 
do  for  the  Nation.  He  stood  again  with  "the 
little  group  of  willful  men."  He  said  this 
would  have  to  be  the  last  war  or  we  all  were 
finished.  He  tired  as  the  shadows  of  late 
afternoon  lined  the  park  outside. 

Dilllard  and  I  got  up  to  leave.  "Good-bye. 
Irving,"  Norris  said.  "Good-bye,  Dick.  You 
boys  and  the  rest  all  over  the  country  will 
have  to  carry  on.  I  am  at  the  epd  of  the 
trail.    My  part  in  the  struggle  Is  over." 

R.  L.  NEtTBEBCXa. 

WASHiMOTOif,  September  3. 


Farley  Stc^  Dowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  NSW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATTVKS 

Wednetday.  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Observer- 
Budget  of  June  11,  1044,  titled  "Farley 
Steps  Down": 

TAaixT  STcra  down 

The  news  that  Jim  Farley  no  longer  heads 
the  Democratic  State  committee  seems  al- 
most incredible.  Since  1928.  when  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  that  body,  he  has  been 
the  helmsman  and  never  let  go  of  the  tiller 
at  any  time,  even  after  he  went  on  to  the 
national  chairmanship  and  the  office  of 
Postmaster  General.  Mr.  Farley  was  the  most 
dynamic  and  energetic  individual  to  head 
the  Democratic  Party  In  this  State  and  In- 
fused life  Into  a  political  organization  whose 
activities  for  many  years  had  been  merely 
perfunctory.  The  strategy  of  the  Democratic 
command  before  Big  Jim  came  Into  the  plc- 
ttire  had  been  to  pile  up  a  big  vote  In  Greater 
New  York  through  the  popularity  of  Al  8ml tb 
and  then  ride  along  on  his  coat  tails.  Up- 
state New  York  was  a  neglected  country. 

Not  so  with  Farley.  Under  his  leadership 
the  dialrman  of  every  cotinty  committee  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  and  his  organization  really, 
amounted  to  something  and  the  personal  let- 
ters signed  In  the  famous  green  ink  which 
were  sent  to  Ixlm  from  tlie  fourth  floor  of  tha 
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Biltnuve  Hotel  Inspired  him  to  do  hU 
(lamnedest  for  Jim  and  the  party  candidate. 
The  results  were  amazing  for  many  years, 
until  the  party  schism  occiirred  In  1942  and 
the  legendary  Ui.  Dewey  entered  the  State 
poUtieal  picture. 

We  do  not  profess  to  know  what  Mr.  Far- 
ley's futtire  political  plans  are.  We  assume 
that  he  intends  to  hring  his  ideas  of  democ- 
racy before  the  national  convention  In  Chi- 
cago. If  he  does,  we  think  that  he  will  per- 
form a  valuable  service  to  his  party  and  to 
the  Republic.  It  has  been  apparent  for  sev- 
eral years  that  there  is  more  than  one  school 
cf  thought  in  the  Democratic  Party.  An 
open  discussion  of  these  differences  of  opin- 
loa  In  the  forum  of  the  national  conven- 
tion could  by  no  means  be  construed  as  dis- 
loyalty to  the  Commander  in  Chief  In  time 
of  «>ar. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  convincing  evidence 
to  the  world  that  we  practice  at  home  what 
we  preach  to  the  world — democracy. 


Po«t-War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  entitled  "Post-war  Prob- 
lems." delivered  by  me  before  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  Richmond.  Va.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Rotary  and 
Klwants    Clubs    and    guests,    the    war    has 
brought  many  changes — changes  in  ova  in- 
dustrial, social,  and  economic  lives.    We  now 
fees  the  problem  of  reappraising  our  way  cf 
life  and  readjusting  our  economy  to  meet 
these  new  conditions.    America  has  new  rc- 
vpcnsibilitles  to  itself  and  to  the  world.    Aside 
from   the  prime   purpose   of  Joining   hands 
with  the  other  peace-loving  nations  In  an 
effort  to  build,  by  collaboration  and  coopera- 
tion, a  world  where  there  will  be  peace  and 
tranquillity,  we  face  a  problem  on  the  home 
froat^  of  equal  proportions.    Our  war -Inflated 
Industrial  capiclty  cannot  be  allowed  to  drop 
back  to  pre-war  levels  without  causing  a  do- 
mestic crisis  we  dare  not  permit.    This  is  our 
No.     1     domestic    problem.      According    to 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  solve  this  will 
depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  otir  domestic 
happiness  and  peace.    The  rapidly  approach- 
ing end  of  the  European  phase  of  this  war 
poies  a  number  of  problems  of  great  magni- 
tude.    Congress  has  sought   to  meet   these 
problems.  Insofar  as  they  can  be  met  by  legis- 
lative Rction  at  this  stage  of  developments. 

Keenly  sensible  of  our  duty  to  the  fighting 
men  and  women  and  their  dependents,  we 
have  passed  legislation  and  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery which  I  think  will  generously  care 
Sat  thfem.  Th*s  is  what  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority off  the  American  people  wish  to  have 
done. 

We  have  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, legislation  deal!ng  with  contract 
termination,  surplus  property  disposal,  and 
reconversion.  These  latter  two  important 
""^feces  of  legislation  are  now  being  worked 
out  by  Joint  connnltcees  cf  the  House  cf 
Representatives  and  United  States  Senate. 
It  l»  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  will 
talrty  well  meet  this  problem  until  exp«-l- 
•nc*  has  shown  us  where,  if  at  all,  we  should 
make  charges. 
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Yesterday  was  Labor  Day.  What  Is  labor? 
It  Is  the  rank  and  file  of  the  productive 
workers  of  the  country — the  men  and  women 
who  make  things,  who  keep  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry turning.  They  may  work  In  office, 
shop,  or  factory.  In  the  fields  or  on  the  sea. 
It  does  not  matter  where  they  work,  whether 
it  be  In  teeming  city,  or  on  a  lonely  hillside 
farm,  whether  the  sound  in  their  ears  is 
that  of  whirring  machinery  or  the  slap  of 
waves  against  a  small  fishing  boat.  So  long 
es  they  produce  or  help  In  production  proves 
that  they  are  labor.  There  are  literally  mil- 
lions of  these  laborers  In  America.  It  is 
appropriate  and  fitting,  right  at  this  point, 
that  I  make  an  observation  or  two  on  that 
subject. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  in 
America  is  one  of  absorbing  Interest.  Be- 
c&vuis  of  a  diversity  of  Interests,  sometimes 
because  of  sectional  differences,  and  Eomc- 
times  because  of  unfortunate  leadership,  the 
going  has  not  always  been  smooth.  When 
one  surveys  the  whole  picture,  I  am  sure  that 
this  movement  has  had  a  most  notable  effect 
in  improving  the  lot  of  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica. I  think  that  there  are  a  few  outstand- 
ing facts  that  are  self-evident.  The  first 
Is  that  working  conditions  are  more  favor- 
able, and  standards  of  living  higher  In  Amer- 
ica today  than  in  any  other  land.  Second, 
there  is  less  friction  and  a  more  cooperative 
spirit  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee than  in  any  other  country.  Like  any 
other  great  movement,  labor  has  had  Its  trials 
and  difficulties.  At  times  it  has  been  a  house 
divided  against  Itself.  It  has  also  had  to 
fight  to  rid  Itself  of  subversive  elements  that 
sought  to  gain  control  In  some  of  Its 
branches. 

Today.  62  years  after  that  first  Labor  Day. 
we  find  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
lot  of  the  man  who  toils.  Great  social  and 
economic  reforms  have  come.  They  heve 
been  unlversaUy  accepted  In  principle. 
Among  them  can  be  mentioned:  Social  se- 
curity, old-age  pensions,  unemployment 
compensation,  railroad  retirement,  employer 
liability,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  the  principle  of  minimum  pay  and  max- 
imum hours,  and  many  other  protective 
measures,  as  well  as  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  women  and  children  in  industry. 

MEN   MUST  WORK 

The  world  does  not  owe  a  man  a  living, 
but  Just  as  surely  as  the  principles  of  right 
ere  eesentlal  to  civilization,  the  world  does 
owe  a  man  a  chance  to  make  a  living.  Under 
our  system  of  government,  we  undertake  to 
guarantee  to  our  fellow  citizen  an  oppor- 
tunity to  support  himself  and  his  dependents 
by  honest  toil. 

May  I  quote  to  you  a  few  paragraphs  from 
an  address  that  I  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  16,  1910. 
We  had  under  consideration  an  appropria- 
tion for  unemployment  relief.  Here  is  what 
I  said: 

"May  we  indulge  for  a  moment  In  a  little 
homespun  philosophy?  in  my  Judgment,  one 
of  the  factors  that  have  made  America  a 
great  nation,  a  nation  of  which  we  are  proud 
and  that  we  like  to  boast  al>out,  is  the  in- 
dividuality of  Its  citizens,  the  Individuality 
of  their  opportunity,  the  individuality  of  their 
responsibility.  We  are  told  that  under  our 
system  of  government,  there  are  certain  great 
guaranties,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  is 
the  guaranty  of  equality  of  opportunity. 

"The  opportunity  of  an  American  citlMn. 
that  our  system  of  government  guarantees  is 
the  opportunity  to  work,  to  live,  to  support 
his  dependents,  to  start  at  the  bottom  and 
climb  to  the  top,  to  establish  himself,  to  own 
his  own  home,  to  acquire  and  own  property, 
to  educate  his  children,  to  support  hU 
churches,  and  to  hold  his  head  up  as  the 
peer  of  every  freeman  who  lives  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 
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"Not  only  that,  but  he  has  a  responsibility 
as  a  citizen,  a  responsibility  to  helo  support 
this  Government  under  which  he  lives.  He 
must  obey  Its  laws  and  Institutions.  He 
should  subscribe  to  its  philosophies  and 
glory  in  Its  traditions. 

"Bear  In  mind  that  this  guaranty  of 
equality  ts  not  a  complete  guaranty  of  prop- 
erty equality.  It  does  not  mean  that  If  one 
man.  by  brain  or  brawn,  succeeds  In  accumu- 
lating a  few  dollars  some  other  less  Indus- 
trious or  fortunate  citizen  has  a  right,  by 
one  way  or  another,  to  take  half  of  that  and 
divide  it  up,  because  of  the  guaranty  of 
equality  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  not  so. 
That  is  not  the  guaranty  at  all.  The  guar- 
anty under  the  Constitution  is  that  under 
this  great  scheme  of  life  it  will  be  a  fair, 
equal,  open  competition  on  the  part  of  every 
citlsen  to  work  and  to  live  and  to  acquire 
property  and  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life — 
the  great  competitive  scheme  of  America, 
where  the  race  Is  to  the  swiftest'  and  the 
'battle  to  the  strong.'  Such  Is  the  funda- 
mental philOBophy  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  founded,  and  it  is  upon  that  phil- 
osophy that  it  has  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

I  have  conunented  upon  our  great  accom- 
plishment in  mobilizing  for  war  production. 
Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  of  perhaps  of 
greater  importance  and  beset  with  many  dif- 
ficulties will  be  the  tasks  of  liquidation — 
the  liquidation  of  war  production.  Including, 
as  It  does,  the  cancelation  of  war  contracts 
and  the  disposing  of  Government-owned  war 
plants  and  surpluses.  This  is  a  problem  that 
is  right  on  our  doorstep.  It  will  not  be  met 
by  merely  trying  to  return  to  a  pre-war  level 
of  production.  That  would  be  an  easy  goal  to 
attain.  We  are  told,  however,  that  our  pro- 
duction in  the  poBt-war  period.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  great  crisis,  must  be  40  or  50  per- 
cent greater  than  that  of  1940.  This  will  call 
for  speed  in  solving  the  problems  of  transi- 
tion and  for  removing,  wherever  possible,  un- 
necessary Government  Interferences  rnd  con- 
trols. This  problem  will  tax  American  in- 
genuity. To  shift  to  a  post-war  scale  of 
business  activity  In  which  there  is  expanded 
production  and  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  private  Industry  will  be  our  problem. 
The  success  of  the  transition  will  depend 
upon  the  unity  of  the  people  and  upon  the 
readiness  of  private  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor  to  subordinate  their  personal  desires 
for  temporary  advantages  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  restoring  the  national  economy 
to  a  healthy  and  durable  prosperity. 

I  have  stated  that  this  was  a  big  Job.  We 
are  told  that  we  have  now  outstanding  be- 
tween eighty  and  one  hundred  billion  dol- 
lars of  uncompleted  war  contracts.  T*iese 
are  placed  out  In  between  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prime  con- 
tracts. These  contracts  will  have  to  be  can- 
celled and  adjustments  made  with  the  con- 
tractors. We  have  provided  suitable  legis- 
lation for  this. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  surplus  war 
materiel.  Including  contractor  Inventories, 
will  be  some  sixty  to  seventy-five  billion 
dollars.  Of  this  at  least  three-fourths  will  be 
in  combat  ordnance.  Approximately  fifteen 
or  twenty  billions  will  be  In  merchantable 
goods.  The  problem  of  protecting  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests  and  protecting  industry 
and  labor  by  not  flooding  the  markets  with 
these  goods  is  another  problem.  We  are  mov- 
ing In  on  that  and  have  called  upon  the 
leading  production  and  sales  experts  In  the 
Nation. 

The  Government  has  expended  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency  probably  133,000.000,000  in  the 
construction  of  plants  and  other  facilities. 
Approximately  half  of  this  is  on  military  in- 
stallations— the  other  half  la  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  in  industrial  plants. 
Here,  again,  the  business  ability  and  the 
genius  of  American  industry  and  labor  will 
be  called  upon  to  cooperate.    Being  an  opti- 


mist, however.  I  believe  we  can  and  wUl  lick 
these  problems.  The  best  contribution  that 
the  Government  can  make,  or  at  least  a 
notable  contribution,  will  be  to  cooperate 
with  industry  to  see  that  It  gets  geared  up 
to  peacetime  production  and  that  It  has  ex- 
pended markets  for  its  products.  On  this 
will  depend  whether  or  not  we  will  be  able  to 
give  Jobs  to  returning  soldiers  atul  to  our 
laid-off  war  workers. 

I  am  convinced  that  Industry  and  labor, 
BS  well  as  the  public,  realizing  the  importance 
of  this  task  and  what  It  means  to  our  do- 
mestic peace,  will  give  to  these  preaalng  prob- 
lems on  the  home  front  the  same  unfailing 
and  patriotic  service  which  has  been  given  to 
the  war  effort.  > 
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Wed7iesday.  September  6.  1944 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  September  4, 
1944: 

SOMETHING  rOI  CONGBBM 

It  seems  to  be  a  set  part  <a  our  political 
make-up  that — 

1.  We  sit  back  in  the  primaries,  when  the 
bosses  are  picking  party  candidates,  and  pay 
little  attention. 

2.  We  direct  all  of  otir  attention  In  the  gen- 
eral elections  to  the  head  of  the  ticket  and 
do  a  hit-and-miss  on  the  tall  end. .  And  a 
lot  of  us  don't  vote  at  all 

3.  This  we  follow  up  by  loud  and  persistent 
beefs  about  the  people  in  government. 

AU  the  while  we  are  expecting  to  get 
brilliant-minded,  simon-pure,  nonpolltical 
politicians  In  public  office.  And  we  have 
been  very  careful  not  to  overpay  them. 

This  attitude  we  particularly  Impose  -on 
Congress,  until  sometimes  it  Is  a  wonder  we 
get  anybody  to  :un  for  Congress.  And  It's  no 
wonder  we  so  many  times  don't  get  the 
right  men. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  we  pay  our  judges 
good  salaries — $14,000  for  common  pleas 
Judges  in  Allegheny  County,  $18,000  for 
superior  court  Judges,  $19,500  for  supreme 
coiu-t  judges.  And  the  lower  court  Judges 
need  run  for  office  only  once  in  10  years  and 
the  supreme  oovu^  term  runs  21  years. 

We  even  pay  our  Governor  a  fair  salary — 
$18,000. 

But  Congressmen,  from  Permsylvania  and 
every  other  State,  get  only  $10,000  a  year. 
And  no  perquisites  to  speak  of. 

On  this  salary  ^ey  must  live  in  the  most 
expensive  town  in  America — Washington. 
They  must, make  frequent  trips  back  home 
to  see  constituents.  They  must  run  for  of- 
fice every  2  years,  which  means  they  prac- 
tically are  campaigning  the  whole  time. 
They  must  maintain  a  home  In  their  district 
and  another  In  Washington.  'And  they  are 
No.  1  victims  on  every  sucker  list. 

Some  have  suggested  that  a  Congressman's 
pay  be  raised  to  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year. 

What  figure  is  the  correct  amount,  we  are 
not  attempting  to  judge. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  few  Congressmen, 
especially  In  these  days  of  high  prices,  can 
make  both  ends  meet  on  their  salary— espe- 
cially if  they  keep  up  their  fences  at  home. 
This  is  one  reaftou  so  many  able  men,  with- 


out Independent  financial  resources,  decline 
to  run  for  Congress.  They  can't  afford  It. 
Particularly  in  the  last  10  years  or  so  since 
being  a  Congressman  has  become  a  full-time 
Job. 

The  public  la  forever  asking  Congress  to  do 
something  for  us. 

It's  about  time  somebody  did  something 
for  Congress. 


Not  IB  the  Blood 
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or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DKLXCATt   ntOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  September  6,  1944 

Mr.  DTMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  note  that  not  only  the  mili- 
tary authorities  but  people  in  civil  life 
are  paying  justly  deserved  tribute  to  our 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  \*-ho  liave 
served  and  are  serving  so  faithfully,  and 
in  notable  instances  so  heroically,  on  for- 
eign battlefields.  The  following  editorial 
fiom  the  New  York  Times  of  September  2 
is  well  worth  reading: 

MOT  IN  THX  BLOOD 

Their  names  are  Masakl  Fujikawa,  Shinel 
Nakamine,  Denis  Masato  Hashimoto,  Orover 
Kazutomi  Nagajl,  Kenji  Kato,  Tsugiyasu 
Toma.  all  killed  In  action  against  their  coun- 
try's enemy.  Irving  M.  Akahosl  was  cited  for 
his  conduct  durlrg  a  daring  mission  at 
Anzlo.  Prank  Morlhara,  Arthur  Shlnyama, 
and  James  Iwamoto  all  wear  the  Purple  Heart 
for  honorable  wounds  received  In  the  Italian 
campaign.  Thomas  Higa  has  or  will  have  the 
same  decoration.  He  was  wotuded  at  Cas- 
slno.  Other  Americans  of  Japanese  descent 
have  fought  for  our  flag  in  the  Pacific  and 
In  Burma,  taking  risks,  because  of  their  race, 
over  and  beyond  those  assumed  by  white 
soldiers.  Their  comrades  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Infantry  Division  in  Italy  and  of  units 
to  which  they  have  been  attached  In  other 
areas  have  accepted  them  wholeheartedly. 
Letters  from  other  American  soldiers  received 
In  this  office  have  proclaimed  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  these  men. 

What  this  proves  Is  a  fact  encouraging  for 
Japanese-Americans,  for  the  country  of  which 
they  are  citizens  and  for  the  long  prospect 
ahead.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  Japanaso 
blood,  or  in  any  racial  blood,  that  makes  men 
Ignorant  and  brutal.  Education  and  envi- 
ronment turn  the  scales  one  way  or  the  other. 
A  whole  generation  in  Japan  and  Germany 
has  gone  to  waste  and  worse  than  waste. 
Under  decent  governments,  in  a  decent  so- 
ciety, in  a  decently  organized  world,  the 
coming  generations  may  be  reclaimed.  The 
war  must  be  won  by  destruction,  but  the 
peace  will  be  kept  only  by  education. 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Bodcr  Supports 
F.  D.  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

OFGEOSCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  RAMSPECK-    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Rkoko.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Ralph  Smith  from  the  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal of  September  3.  1944: 

OUOUBLAirS   IN   WAUtnrOTOW 

(By  Balph  Smith) 
M.  VKXOLAS  anaaAT  Mmjoi  aurmaia  r.  b.  a. 
WAsmNOTow,  8«ptemlMr  a.— Dr.  NicholM 
Mttmy  BaUw.  of  Mew  York,  the  Republican 
ncmtnm  for  Vtea  Piwidant  on  the  ticket 
witb  PtMMmt  WUllam  B.  lUt  in  1912.  u 
■upporttBf  Prwtdnt  llooM^t  for  a  foxuth 
term.  So.  too.  U  Mrs.  Butler  actively  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  ticket. 

The  report  reaching  Washington  from  the 
Southampton.  Long  Island,  summer  residence 
of  the  Butlers,  has  fallen  among  Republicans 
on  Captua  HUl  like  a  devastating  dMnolltlon 
^^  bocnb.  It  la  Interpreted  as  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  prominent  and  representative 
Republicans  are  unimpressed  with  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey's  Indenmte  and  wishy- 
washy  position  with  respect  to  foreign  af- 
fairs and  International  Issues. 

Dr.  Butler  Is  an  outstanding  American.  He 
has  been  president  of  Columbia  University 
since  1901,  haa  attended  nine  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  since  1888,  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  received  the 
support  of  the  New  York  delegation  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  In  1920,  after  hav- 
ing previously  been  selectet^.  as  President 
Taft's  running  mate  In  1912. 

A  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  since  1905,  Dr. 
Butler  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  International  Peace  since  1925 
and  Is  at  preeent  chairman  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  He  Is  a  director  of  the  New 
York  Ufe  Insurance  Co..  a  trustee  of  St.  John 
the  Divine  Cathedral,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  (1914-24).  and  was 
awarded  Uie  Nobel  peace  prize  in  1931. 

There  has  been  no  statement  or  explana- 
tion of  Dr.  Butler's  desertion  of  Governor 
Dewey  In  the  present  campaign,  yet  the  Im- 
pression persists  that  the  far-seeing  and 
sttKUotis  educator  and  statesman  is  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  Dewey  is  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Harding  with  respect  to  world 
peace  and  International  amity. 

None  of  the  old-timers  here  in  Washing- 
ton— not  even  Republican  stalwart  Senators 
who  are  now  planning  a  campaign  against 
"entangling  poet-war  alliances"— has  forgot- 
ten Harding  s  pious  pose  on  his  front  porch 
In  1920,  protesting  his  support  of  a  society  or 
organisation  of  nations  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  : 

"There  are  distinctly  two  types  of  inter- 
national relationship.  One  is  the  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  of  great  powers.  The 
other  type  U  a  society  of  free  nations  or 
•n  association  of  free  nations  or  a  league  of 
free  nations  animated  by  consideration  of 
right  and  Justice  Instead  of  might  and  self- 
interest,  and  not  merely  proclaimed  an  agency 
In  pursuit  of  peace  but  so  organized  and  so 
participated  in  as  to  make  the  acttial  attain- 
xnent  of  pesos  a  reasonable  poesiblllty. 

"Such  an  association  I  favor  with  all  my 
heart,  and  I  would  make  no  fine  distinction 
es  to  whom  credit  u  due.  One  need  not 
care  what  It  la  called.  Let  It  be  an  associa- 
tion, a  society,  or  a  league,  or  what  not. 
Our  concern  is  solely  with  the  substance, 
not  the  form  thereof." 

It  was  this  assurance  of  Warren  O.  Hard- 
ing that  moved  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
and  30  other  distinguished  Republicans  to 
aline  themselves  behind  the  Republican 
nominee  of  1920.  The  Jomt  statement  which 
they  issued  said : 

"The  Republican  Party  Is  bound  by  every 
eonslderation  of  good  faith  to  pursue  such  a 
coune  untU  the  object  Is  obtained.  We 
therefore  believe  we  can  most  effectively 
advance  the  causa  of  International  coopera- 
wn  to  promote  peace  by  supporting  Mr. 
*»»"*lng  ror  the  Presidency." 


Hoc  rer 
Loirtll. 


Joining  m   this  pledgs 
were  Lyman  Abbott.  Robejt 
Grler  Hibben.  Herbert 
Hughes,   A.   Lawrencs   _. 
Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Oscar 
Taft.  wmiam  Allen  White 
srsham.  Lyman  B.  Wilbur, 
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EXTENSION  OF  flEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PENNSTLVi  NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  LESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Septen  her  ^.  1944 

Mr.  WEISS.    Mr.  Sp<aker,  victory  is 
within  our  grasp,  yes;  b|ut  we  must  not 
forget  that  America  is  . 
preme  price  for  victoryj^t'he  flower  of 
our  manhood.    Our  sok  objective  is  to 
bring  a  just  and  enduri|ig  peace  to  the 
world.    We  must  avoid 
that  befell  this  Nation 
War  No.  1.    We  must  e<lucate  our  peo 
pie  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  isolationism. 
We  must  reinculcate  tie  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  the  hearts  aid  souls  of  all 
Americans.    We  must  pr  »ach  and  prac- 
tice tolerance  in  order  tl  at  we  may  live 
in  a  better  post-war  wor  d  of  tomorrow. 
It  is  for  us  the  living  to  e  tablish  democ- 
racy— the  democracy  for  which  our  gal- 
lant sons  gave  their  Uvei. 

That  burden  is  In  a   rreat  part  the 
task  of  our  grass- root  nev  spapers  of  this 
Nation.    Newspapers  like  the  ones  back 
In  our  home  towns— the  G  lassport  Times, 
Clairton  Progress.  Braddi  >ck  Free  Press, 
the  Turtle  Creek  Indep<  ndent.  Home- 
stead Messenger,  the  Al  egheny  Valley 
Advance-Leader— the  kii  d  of  newspa- 
pers that  we  find  throug  tout  the  coun- 
try.   These  newspapers  h  ive  a  great  re- 
sponsibility to  educate  the  public  through 
a  strong,  clear,  nonpartisa  i  editorial  pol- 
icy,   Len     C.     Anderson      outstanding 
young  American  country  editor  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley  Advance-Leader,  has 
set  a  good  example  in  advocating  the 
spirit  of  religion,  tolerance,  and  good 
will  so  vitally  necessary  ir  molding  pub- 
lic opinion  through  his  ecltorial  of  Sep- 

|tm  pleased  to 
my  remarks, 
follow  his  ex- 
crucial  hoiur. 


tember  1,  1944,  which  I 
Include  herein  as  part  ol 
Let  the  larger  newspapers 

cellent  pattern.    In  this , 

this  Nation  needs  more  ec  itors  like  Len 
C.  Anderson;  we  need  mure  grass-root 
newspapers  like  his  Allegheny  VaUey 
Advance-Leader. 


Advancin' 
(With  L.  C.  Anderson,  In  which  a  country 
editor  tell  how  the  world  U  being  run  and 
how  It  should  be  run.) 

nuSOOM  AND  tmiON 
America  remains  a  strong  nation  of  frsa 
men  only  so  long  as  America  remains  a  na- 
tion Of  united  men.  Our  enemies  know 
thl»— know  that  they  cannot  conquer  us 
whUe  we  are  united — knf>w  that  before  they 
can  subdue  us  they  must  divide  us.  It  be- 
comes plain  and  inescapably  true,  there- 
fore, that  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  loyal 
American  Is  to  resist  snd  overcome  attempts 
of  Asls  propagandists,  and  their  satellites  in 
this  country,  to  destroy  our  freedom  by  de- 
stroying the  union  upon  which  It  depends. 
Our  enemies  seek  to  divide  us  by  pitting 
Protestants  against  Catholics,  Gentiles 
against  Jews,  native-born  against  foreign- 
born. 

But  above  all  else,  we  can  never  forget 
that  just  as  It  has  taken  men  of  many  races 
and  creeds  to  make  America,  it  is  now  taking 
men  of  many  races  and  creeds  to  preserve 
America  during  this  war.  Our  heroes  and 
defenders  are  not  men  of  one  race.  They 
are  men  of  many  races— but  all  Americans 
Remember  that. 

Remember  Frank  O'Brien,  of  Siigar  Grove. 
HI.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  for  his  heroic  conduct  in  rescuing 
an  Air  Corps  officer  marooned  in  the  waters 
of  Turnagian  Arm,  Alaska. 

Remember  Meyer  Levin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  As  Colin  Kelly's  bombardier  he  sank 
the  Japanese  battleship  Haruna.  and  received 
a  second  citation  for  action  In  the  Coral  Sea. 

Remember  Harry  Torgerson,  of  Lynbrook. 
Long  Island.  This  marine  is  credited  with 
having  blasted  60  Japanese  emplacements 
and  machine-gun  nests  with  TNT  In  the 
conquest  of  Henderson  Field. 

Remember  Dorie  Miller,  of  Waco.  Tex.  He 
was  cited  by  the  Navy  Department  for  distin- 
guished devotion  to  duty,  extraordinary  cour- 
age, and  disregard  of  personal  safety  In  face 
of  enemy  strafing  during  attack  on  the  fleet 
In  Pearl  Harbor. 

Remember  George  Schaetzel.  of  Denver, 
Colo.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  his  courageous  and  skillful 
participation  in  bombing  raids  on  Japanese 
shipping  in  the  Indies  waters.    , 

Remember  Theodore  Boselll.  of  New  York 
City.  He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 
ing Cross  and  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  has  fiown 
more  than  125,000  miles  over  the  South 
Pacific,  and  safely  carried  nearly  every  British 
and  United  States  general  stationed  In  the 
Far  East. 

Remember  these  men — different  In  racial 
origin— different  in  religious  persuasion— but 
free  and  united  as  Americans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  American  ideals  of  freedom 
equality,  and  union. 


Hie  Soldiers  Did  Vote  and  Will  Vott 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
months  there  has  been  a  constant  flow  of 
propaganda  about  soldiers  voting. 

In  Missouri  our  soldiers  have  voted 
successfully.    The  proof  of  the  pudding 
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Is  in  the  eating.  Every  Mlasouri  soldier 
who  wished  a  ballot  in  the  past  primary 
election  obtained  one  and  voted  legally. 
The  same  will  hold  true  in  the  tenend 
election.  This  proves  that  the  many 
statements  claiming  that  the  soldiers 
were  being  depri>'ed  of  their  vote  are 
false. 

On  February  11. 1944, 1  made  a  speech 
on  this  subject,  which  was  extended  into 
the  CoNcaissiOMAL  Rscord  of  February 
15.  My  purpose  is  to  again  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  peoiirie  and  the  Members 
of  this  House.  I  think  it  timely  to  read 
again: 

The  Soloiebs'  Votx  Fkaud 
nsed  fob  8iicplk  honxstt 

On  the  eve  of  the  birthday  anniversary  of 
the  Immortal  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  Americans 
approach  a  crisis  in  our  history.  To  hope  for 
another  Lincoln  may  be  one  way  to  Indulge 
In  forgetfulness  of  the  many  lessons  of  this 
wondrous,  though  simple,  American  life. 
Abraham  Lincoln  understood  the  application 
of  simple  honesty  and  plain  common  sense. 
America,  today,  needs  the  courage  to  apply 
common  sense  to  the  test  of  leaders  and  to 
demand  ordinary  Integrity  as  the  fundamen- 
tal motive  In  the  acts  of  our  leaders. 

AMEKICAN   CRISIS 

The  American  crisis  today  Is  twofold — mili- 
tary and  civil.  It  Intensifies  as  we  approach 
election  day  In  November  of  this  year.  This 
very  critical  time  In  our  history  Is  made  all 
the  more  crucial  because  of  the  selfish  and 
avaricious  ambition  of  a  group  of  would-be 
monarchists  operating  In  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  people  have  as  their  symbol 
and  as  their  head  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  more  concerned  In  his  perpetuity  of 
power  than  they  are  in  any  degree  of  Amer- 
ica's future.  They  leave  no  stones  un- 
turned— no  paths  untrod — In  their  revolu- 
tion to  destroy  freedom  In  America  and  to 
set  up  In  its  place  a  post-war  monarchy. 
To  them  America  is  not  a  democratic  nation 
of  135,000,000  people,  or  a  nation  of  48  sov- 
ereign States.  To  them  the  strength  of  ovir 
Government  la  not  derived  from  the  prac- 
ticed ability  of  the  people's  right  to  govern 
themselves  successfully.  They  are  the  ene- 
mies of  local  self-government.  They  are  the 
enemies  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  several 
States.  They  are  guided  by  the  principle 
that  the  power  of  the  Stote  stems  from  the 
control  of  the  SUte  by  the  few— Instead  of 
the  traditional  American  premlae,  which  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  State  should  stem  from  the 
people.  To  them  America  is  a  mass  of  robots. 
divided  Into  controllable  or  uncontrollable 
clasaaa,  or  a  mass  of  voUng  puppets,  divided 
Into  controllable  or  uncontrollable  groups 
of  votes.  They  never  think  of  the  voters  as 
Individual  Americans  thinking  for  them- 
selves and  constantly  striving  to  provide  good 
government.  They  think  of  the  voters  of 
the  Nation  only  as  stepping  stones  to  satisfy 
their  greater  appetite  for  Individual  power. 

von  FXAtTD  ATTEMPT 

This  monarchlstlc  group  is  known  as  the 
New  Deal.  They  are  a  cancer  within  a  great 
political  party  known  as  the  Democratic 
Party.  They  have  become  a  cancer  within 
the  democracy.  They  have  rotted  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Nation  by  defiance  of  the 
peoples'  representative  government  and  by 
repeated  attacks  upon  the  peoples'  Consti- 
tution. They  have  been  guilty  of  stealing 
elections — of  buying  elections — and  now 
have  added  to  their  many  other  crimes  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  manipulate  an  entire  Fed- 
eral election  by  vitiating  constitutional 
provisions.  This  attempt  is  known  as  the 
Green-Lucas  Federal  ballot  for  the  members 


of  the  armed  forces.  They  haw  raised  a 
graat  Issue  which  may  well  decide  the  fats  of 
the  Ration.  The  issue  is  this:  Shall  ths 
members  of  ths  srmed  foroct  bs  reglmentstl 
and  crowded  Into  the  voting  of  a  blank, 
Bsmeisss  ballot,  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
biased,  partisan  New  Deal  propacanda-K>r 
shall  the  members  of  the  armed  serrlcsa  bt 
permitted  in  the  same  fashion  as  every  other 
cltlaen  to  vote  under  a  program,  which  would 
take  to  them  aa  Individual  dtlasns  their 
regular  constitutional  ballott  In  order  to 
foist  this  Issue  on  the  public,  the  New  Deal 
has  marshaled  all  of  their  propaganda  forces 
of  the  Nation.  These  forces  are  dedicated  to 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Republic. 
With  theee  forces  have  been  enlisted  many 
loyal  Innocents  who.  In  good  faith  and  with 
every  sincere  Intention,  have  trusted  the  peo- 
ple In  high  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  Incapable  of  fraud.  These  lead- 
ers of  the  New  Deal  are  not  only  capable  of 
fraud,  but  have  a  record  of  fraudulent  con- 
ventions and  elections. 

PKESIDENT  ASHAMED   OF  NEW  DEAL 

After  the  return  of  the  President  from  the 
Teheran  Conference,  the  New  Deal  managers 
started  in  dead  earnest  to  work  on  the  fourth- 
term  drive.  The  first  public  move  was  a 
carefully  timed  political  feint  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  This  cute  maneuver  was  made 
during  a  press  conference  when  the  President 
related  the  allegory  concerning  Dr.  New  Deal 
and  Dr.  Win-the-War.  The  President  said 
that  the  New  Deal  was  dead.  With  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Congress  as  strong  as  the  present 
one — or  one  even  stronger  (such  as  most 
Americans  anticipate  next  year)  the  New 
Deal  is  dead  While  the  New  Deal  totters 
around  the  edge  of  the  grave.  It  will  never  be 
considered  safely  dead  as  long  as  new  dealers 
Uve  In  places  of  political  power.  But.  the 
public  is  genuinely  sick  and  tired  of  the 
New  Deal  and  its  repeated  failures.  The  net 
result  of  the  New  Deal,  after  these  past  11 
years,  has  been  a  back-breaking  mortgage 
on  the  future. 

PEOPLE  WANT  CHANCE 

Elections  of  1940  and  of  1942  and  of  194S, 
and  special  elections,  have  been  ample  evi- 
dence to  the  White  House  managers  that  the 
people  have  caught  up  with  them.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  political  move  must  be  a  feint 
to  make  the  people  believe  that  these  New 
Deal  theorists  have  given  up — that  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  over  to  the  path  of 
sanity.    Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth. 

NEW  DEAL  POLITICAL   DESPBKATION 

After  this  first  move  It  became  necessary  to 
make  a  positive  gesttire  which  would  win 
back  certain  blocs  of  votes.  The  largest 
bloc  of  votes  today  Is  the  members  of  the 
armed  services — more  than  10,000.000.  These 
servicemen  had  largely  lost  confidence  In  the 
management  of  the  home  front  because  of 
the  reported  strikes  and  general  confusion 
In  domestic  management.  The  administra- 
tion had  been  guilty  of  mothering  these 
strikes  and  smiling  upon  their  continuance. 
The  administration  had  been  guilty  of  yield- 
ing In  Its  own  rules  which  Is  designed  to  "hold 
the  line"  In  the  fight  against  inflation.  The 
administration  had  been  guilty  of  following 
a  line  Qf  no  labor  policy  which  was  the 
cause  of  labor  strikes,  labor  shortages,  and 
labor  tmrest  and  distrust.  Despite  censor- 
ship control  these  Items  of  news  had  reached 
the  troops  who  resent  the  situation.  For 
years  the  administration  had  played  labor 
along  for  the  votes  they  could  get  by  so 
doing.  Now,  some  of  their  bad  children  had 
come  home  to  plague  them.  This  situation 
was  divorcing  them  from  the  soldier  vote 
and  from  the  mass  of  voters  here  at  home. 
Their  mismanagement  of  labor  was  splitting 
their  labor-vote  ranks.  The  labor  leaders, 
who  were  stooges  for  the  administration,  were 


having  trouble  holding  their  thinking  mem- 
bers In  bondage.   Well-managed  unions  ' 
discouraged  by  Presidsntlal  prsfsrenesa. 

AS\>OCATIB  POUnCAL  SLAV! 


In  January,  at  ths  opsnlng  of  tha  ssoond 
session  of  ths  8sventy*slghth  Oongrfsa,  ths 
Presidential  msssags  called  for  a  natlOBal 
asrrlcs^ct  or  a  draft  of  all  ths  psopls.  1%, 
of  oovnrse.  did  not  mention  constant  Prssl* 
dentlal  opposition  to  alt  alncere  attempts  on 
ths  part  of  ths  Congress  to  stop  strikes.  This 
more  was  designed  to  soften  any  opposition 
growing  In  the  votes  of  ths  armed  forces. 

OS.  JBXTLL  AMD   lOU  HTOB 

The  next  move  was  to  follow  up  on  Febru- 
ary 1  with  one  of  the  moet  dlshoneat  of  all 
state  papers — the  Presidential  message  on 
the  soldiers'  vote  issue.  In  this  msasage  the 
President  represented  himself  aa  eort  of  a 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  He  used  his  Pres- 
idential privilege  to  send  a  direct  White 
House  message  to  the  Congress  to  repreeent 
himself  as  a  private  cltlaen  making  an  ap- 
peal. He  used  the  same  privilege  to  assume 
the  r<^e  of  a  lobbyist  for  civU  rights  because 
he  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
services.  With  all  of  these  self-assumed 
titles  he  proceeded  to  Indulge  In  the  great- 
est of  American  falsehoods  by  accusing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  perpetrating 
a  fraud  against  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military  services.  He  accused  the  Congress 
of  attempting  to  keep  the  men  from  voting. 
American  history  does  not  record  any  occu- 
pant of  the  White  House  committing  such  a 
desperate  political  move.  This  meaaage  con- 
stitutes a  new  low  in  national  politics. 

TSTTTH  NOT  TOLD 

The  President  failed  to  tell  the  people  and 
the  armed  services  that  his  own  vote  plan 
was  an  imconstltutlonal  move  to  regiment 
their  votes  and  count  them  with  a  New  Deal 
board  of  five.  He  failed  to  state  that  this 
move  was  a  conspiracy  to  usurp  the  consti- 
tutional rightk  of  the  States.  He  failed  to 
tell  them  that  the  ballot  they  were  to  vote 
was  not  a  legal  ballot  but.  Instead,  a  blank 
and  a  dud.  He  failed  to  tell  them  that  under 
his  plan  their  votes  would  probably  be  illegal 
and  imcounted.  He  failed  to  tell  them  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  vote  the  Federal 
ballot  for  their  State  and  local  oSlcers.  He 
failed  to  tell  them  that  this  was  a  purely 
political  move  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States — 36  of  which  are  Republican ,  and 
a  political  menace  to  his  fourth -term  de- 
sires. All  of  these  things  he  failed  to  tell 
them.  Instead,  he  posed  a  monstrous  polit- 
ical hypocrisy.  His  message  got  through  to 
the  troops.  Opposition  messages  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  will  find  little  chance  of 
filtering  through  the  lines  of  censorship. 

STAND  t7P  AND  BE  COXTNTXD 

He  demanded  that  the  Congress  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  He  tried  to  distort  the  niles 
of  the  House.  Throughout  the  land  New 
Deal  mouthpieces  howled  his  partisan  propa- 
ganda. These  voices,  heard  on  the  radio  and 
In  the  stultified  press,  are  behaving  like  no 
many  stooges.  The  program  was  so  crude 
that  the  great  Democratic  Party,  which  en- 
joys the  control  of  the  Congress,  split  wide 
open  on  the  Issue.  Staunch  and  true  Demo- 
crats refused  to  go  along  with  a  plot  which 
was  designed  to  reelect  them  by  unconstitu- 
tional means.  Added  to  this  has  been  weeks 
of  New  Deal  congressional  filibuster.  These 
are  days  which  demand  strong  hearts  and 
great  moral  courage  to  face  the  attacks  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  Republic.  Thank  Ood 
such  men  are  to  be  fotmd  In  both  political 
parties  In  the  Congress. 

KNOW   ALL — ^KNOW   NOTBIMOf 

In  Missouri  we  had  the  spectacle  of  having 
the  servile  New  Deal  press  acting  the  usual 
role  of  a  Charlie  McCarthy.    In  St.  Louis  the 
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New  Deal  Star-Times  was  found  In  the  em> 
barrusing  position  of  having  mimicked 
weasel  words  oh  Wednesday,  February  2.  only 
to  have  to  swallow  their  political  Adam's 
apple  on  Friday.  February  4. 

TRz  snvn^  cuQrs 

Stand  up  and  be  counted  was  the  falae 
howl.  Well,  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
tie  proper  time,  and  without  consulting  the 
New  Deal,  stood  up  and  was  Counted.  I  am 
proud  to  say  the  eight  Republican  Members 
of  Mlasourl  stood  firm  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Now  let  the 
proponents  of  this  election  plot  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  Let  them  tell  the  truth  to  the 
men  In  the  Army  and  Navy.  I'll  enumerate 
a  few  of  these  proponents  for  you.  They 
were  and  are:  New  Deal  political  managers; 
MamlwrB  of  the  Congress,  who  go  along  with 
whatever  the  White  House  whip  demands; 
Communist  organizations;  Communist-front 
otganlcations;  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  White  House  stooge  Hill- 
man,  and  organized  to  promote  a  fourth 
term;  New  Deal  subsidized  columnists;  New 
Deal  subsidized  radio  commentators:  New 
D?al-con  trolled  newspapers,  such  as  the 
•pink"  New  York  PM;  the  Chicago  Sun;  the 
Dally  Worker,  a  Communist  journal;  New 
Masaea.  a  Communist  journal;  the  "stoogey" 
Sc.  Louis  Scar-Times,  and  others  who  were 
pathetically  misled  despite  their  sincerity. 
Among  the  sincere  were  those  In  all  groups 
who  fall  to  understand  that  the  roots  of 
democracy  are  grown  in  the  soil  of  local  self- 
government.  These  good  people  fall  to  un- 
derstand that  the  strength  of  our  Republic 
stems  from  the  people,  their  counties,  and 
States,  and  not  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  public  administration  which  spends 
more  time  finding  ways  of  keeping  its  per- 
petual power  than  it  spends  in  doing  good 
for  the  future  of  the  Nation  bodes  ill  and 
bad  weather  for  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

A   BSICHT   D.^T    AH^AD 

Next  election  day  can  be  the  blackest  In 
the  history  of  the  Nation  or  the  brightest 
In  many  a  future  day  to  come.    Because  of 
such  dangerous  attacks  against  the  Repub- 
lic,  we   are  a   people   half  determined,   half 
confused.     We  are  determined  that  we  shall 
have  a  change  on  the  muddled  home  front. 
We  are  confused  in  the  question  of  chang- 
ing   the   Commander   In   Chief     We    people 
must  realize  that  any  change  for  the  better 
Is  always  a  good  change  to  ma&e.     Any  op- 
portunity to  obtain  sound   Executive  lead- 
ership  will    be    an    enormous    Improvement 
over  the  bungling  political  Executive  leader- 
ship of  today.     Any  patriotic  leadership  will 
retain  our  good   military   leadership  of   to- 
day    without     interference.     Any     patriotic 
leadership  with  competent  executive  quali- 
ties will  lend  aid  to  the  military  which  will 
be  of  tremendous  new  aid  to  the  battle  fronts 
If  we  have  faith  in  the  future  of  our  Re- 
public— if  we  want  a  future  for  our  Repub- 
lic— we  will  have  the  simple  and  plain  cour- 
rge  to  make  this  change  for  Improvement  in 
the    constitutional    manner   this    year.    To 
lg.:ore  the  impulse  of  this  simple  courage  la 
to  y.eld  our  Government  to  a  one-m'^n  rule 
Revival    of    the   New    Deal    spells    American 
monarchy.     I  fear  the  Republic  cannot  with- 
stand another  4  years  of  the  present   New 
Deal  administration.     Failure  on  our  part  to 
ctrry  this  message  to  cur  troops  abroad  or  to 
cur  fellow  citizens  at  home  will  allow  a  be- 
trayal of  our  fighting  forces.     The  accursed 
forcea   which    propagate    destructive    propa- 
ganda here  at  home  and  abroad  are  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  enemies  of  tomorrow — they  are 
•nemles  of  the  boys  who  fight— the  enemies 
of  their  chl!dren  and  ours. 

uoNSTaotTs  iKcoNoatTrrr 
How  could  anyone  believe  such  a  monstrous 
ilty   as   to   believe   that    the   aanie 


Washington  managers  could 
at  home  and  yet  do  so 
fronts?    The   plain    truth 
successes  come  from  a  dilT^ent 
not  the  President.    The  division 
agement  came  back  in 
as  history  will  some  day 
we  have  gone  forward  militarily 
mestically  we  have  bungle  1 
undermined  our  future 
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manage  so  badly 
11  on  the  battle- 
is    that    military 
management, 
of  that  man- 
middle  of  1942 
reveal.    Since  then 
while  do- 
our  present  and 
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VHITTEN 


or  MISSISSII  TI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  XESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septev  ber  6.  1944 


Mr.  WHITTEN.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remirks 
ORD.   I   Include   the   following 
which  appeared  in  the 
mercial  Appeal  of  Septebiber 
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(From  the  Montgomer  r 

Montgomery,   a  tolerant 
tensely  patriotic  city,  is 
by  reports  of  high  Army 
race  ctistoms  and  habits 
tary  reservations   that  are 
relationships  growing  out 
experience. 

Montgomery  quickly 
wants  to  let  It  be  known 
signed,  directly  or  Indirect 
form  of  social  equality, 
neither  this  community  nor 
em    community    can 
sents  the  thought  of  the 
both  white  and  colored 

If  It  be  said  that  Army 
thing  from  which  there  is 
people  of  this  community 
derstood  that  even  Army 
even  bayonets,  cannot  forc^ 
unnatural  social  race 
It  has  been  tried  before 
fail   if  tried   again. 
Orders  from  Army 
this  late  date  in  the  war  to 
blacks  mingle  on  a  basis 
at  the  restaurant  tables  on 
or  camps  of  this  State  can 
feet  than  to  cause  friction 
happily  absent  during  the  3 
up  to  this  time.     Heretofon 
common  sense  recognition 
Ing  lines.    Any  other  policy 
ed  only  as  due  to  Ignoran 
Certainly  such  orders  shouL 
anyone  seeking  the  real  we 
race  and  the  relationship 
that  all  men  of  good  will 

If  troublemakers  are 
new  situation,  then 
dealt  with  as  such,  becauf 
makers  are  a  puny  minority 
shown  that  majorities  rule 
Since  the  establirhment 
fields  In  this  city.  Montgomery 
has  "been  most  cordial  with 
the  perscnnel  they  have 
The  officers  and  men  of  the 
the  type  that  we  were  gla^  I 
claim  as  friends  and  as 
social  life.     The  fact  that 
fr-^m  the  North,  or  from 
the  race  Issue  Is  not 
difference  In  the  relatlonshlpa 
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any  effort  de- 
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something  that 
any  other  south- 
Thla    repre- 
bfctter  elements  of 
on  the  subject, 
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\*o«ld  have  It  un- 
orders, even  armies, 
impossible  and 
relatlbnships  upon  us. 
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visitors  recognized  local  conditions,  had  con- 
fidence in  local  Judgment,  and  had  respect 
for  ctistoms  and  traditions  that  have  grown 
out  of  many  years  of  trial  and  experience  in 
the  South.  Furthermore,  they  were  on  the 
ground.  They  saw  the  conditions  and  the 
necessity  for  them.  They  were  not  desk  men 
seated  In  some  far-away  place  acting  on  some 
academic  or  idealistic  impulse. 

In  Montgomery  and  in  other  Alabama  and 
southern  communities  race  relationships  are 
a  condition  and  not  a  theory.  This  is  said 
kindly  and  firmly,  and  In  the  utmost  friend- 
ship for  the  members  of  the  Negro  race.  We 
want  the  Negro  soldiers  to  have  the  same 
food,  the  same  pay,  the  same  uniform,  the 
same  courts,  and  the  same  kind  of  Justice  and 
the  same  protection  as  is  given  the  white 
race.  But  political  and  economic  and  mili- 
tary equality  are  entirely  different  from  the 
social  equality  that  is  implied  In  the  new  or- 
der for  serving  and  seating  of  restaurant 
customers  on  the  military  reservations. 

Our  Insistence  upon  this  is  In  the  Interest 
not  only  of  the  white  race  but  of  the  Negro 
race.  We  all  know  that  we  are  to  live  side  by 
side  in  the  South,  and  each  race  is  In  a 
measure  dependent  upon  the  other.  But 
domination  by  the  race  which  is  best  quali- 
fied to  dominate  will  be  maintained  at  all 
costs.  Efforts,  even  in  a  small  way.  to  In- 
troduce any  other  practice  bring  only  the 
deepest  kind  of  resentment  and  encotu-age 
serlotis  trouble. 

These  are  facts  which  we  cannot  too  firmly 
Impress  upon  Army  officials,  our  representa- 
tives in  Washington,  and  all  men  every- 
where. 


Every  Eligible  Man  and  Woman  in  Service 
Can  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1944 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  still  too  many  persons  in  high  places 
who  Insist  on  perverting  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  so-called  Federal  ballot. 
These  peddlers  of  misinformation  and 
hate  try  to  create  the  impression  that 
their  hearts  are  broken  because  the  Fed- 
eral ballot  was  defeated.  These  ped- 
dlers of  misinformation  talk  loud  and 
long  about  men  and  women  in  service  not 
being  given  a  chance  to  vote. 

RECEIPT  OF  BALLOT  PROVES  THEIR  CRIES  FALSE 

The  very  fact  that  you  have  already  re- 
ceived or  are  about  to  receive  a  complete 
ballot  giving  you  a  chance  to  vote  for 
every  ofHce  from  President  down  to  pre- 
cinct committeeman  proves  to  you  how 
false  all  their  statements  are.  For  that 
reason  I  want  to  give  all  men  and  women 
in  service  from  my  congressional  district 
the  true  facts  in  this  whole  shameful  per- 
formance, 

WHAT  WAS  THE  rcOETlAL  BALLOT 

An  explanation  of  what  kind  of  ballot 
these  people  wanted  to  give  you  will  be 
proof  enough  of  their  attempt  to  railroad 
an  election.  Here  is  what  the  Federal 
ballot  was: 
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BALLOT 

Write  In  the  name  of  party  or  person  you 
want  for  President 

Write  In  the  name  of  party  or  person  you 
want  for  United  States  Senator 

W^rlte  In  the  name  of  party  or  person  you 
want  for  Representative  in  Congress _ 

Write  in  the  name  of  party  or  person  you 
want  for  Congressman  at  large 

THIS  KIND  or  BALLOT  IS  NOT  AN  HONEST  BALLOT 

This  is  the  sorcalled  Federal  ballot. 
This  Is  the  ballot  that  these  mlslnformers 
wanted  to  give  the  service  men  and 
women.  It  is  an  unfair,  incomplete,  and 
misleading  ballot.  No  honest  man  would 
want  such  a  ballot  and  no  dishonest  man 
should  have  such  a  ballot. 

I  do  not  In  any  way  want  to  tell  or  even 
hint  who  the  service  men  and  women 
should  vote  for.  It  is  your  God  given 
right  to  vote  for  Roosevelt,  D2wey,  or 
Thomas  as  you  please.  That  is  your 
privilege— that  is  what  you  are  fighting 
for — the  right  to  vote  as  you  please. 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  do  you  not  concede 
that  a  Federal  ballot  such  as  shown 
above  gives  an  unfair  advantage  to  the 
man  that  is  in  office?  President  Roose- 
velt has  an  opportunity  to  visit  all  the 
camps  and  theaters  of  war.  He  has  con- 
stant opportunity  to  visit  with  people 
engaged  in  the  war.  He  has  complete 
access  to  the  radio — foreign  broadcasts 
and  service  men  and  women  broadcasts 
Included.  By  his  position  the  President 
has  a  tremendous  advantage  because  his 
name  is  before  the  service  men  and 
women  at  all  times. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dewey  and  Thomas 
have  no  chance  for  such  contact.  Their 
names  are  seldom,  if  ever,  given  an  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  the  men  and 
women  in  service.  Under  such  condi- 
tions both  Dewey  and  Thomas  labor 
under  an  unfair  disadvantage.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  it  Is  always  easiest 
to  write  that  name  one  sees  most  and 
hears  most.  Under  this  condition  is  jt 
not  fair  to  at  least  have  Dewey's  and 
Thomas'  names  appear  on  the  ballot? 
The  Federal  ballot  did  not  give  these  two 
candidates  any  chance  whatever  to  get 
their  names  on  the  ballot  or  even  give 
you  a  chance  to  know  if  anyone  was  run- 
ning besides  Roosevelt. 

FEDERAL   BALLOT   HAD   OTHER   FLAWS 

This  ballot  had  many  other  objections 
and  twists.  How  many  of  the  men  and 
women  in  service  know,  for  instance, 
whether  United  States  Senator  Wiley  or 
United  States  Senator  La  Follette  is  up 
for  reelection  this  November?  A  ballot 
without  any  names  does  not  tell  you  that. 
With  no  names  on  the  ballot,  how  could 
you  even  know  who  was  running  for 
United  States  Senator?  How  could  any- 
one vote  intelligently  with  such  a  ballot? 

Likewise,  how  many  men  and  women 
In  service  would  know  who  is  running 
for  Representative  in  Congress  from  your 
district?  Without  any  names  on  the 
ballot,  how  could  you  know?  Besides, 
how  many  men  and  women  in  service 
know  who  Wisconsin's  Congressman  at 
Large  Is?  Here  Is  a  Joker — because 
Wisconsin  has  no  Congressman  at  Large. 
But  with  this  excuse  of  a  ballot  there 
would  be  thousands  voting  for  Congress- 
man at  Large  when  Wisconsin  has  none. 


This,  Uien.  is  the  "Federal  baUof  that 
you  heard  so  much  raving  about.  It  is 
a  dishonest  ballot,  a  ballot  that  misleads, 
and  a  ballot  that  thinks  only  one  office 
In  all  America  Is  Impcatant — the  Presi- 
dent. The  only  concern  of  the  Federal 
ballot  was  the  Presidency— that  is  all. 

THAT  IS  NOT  AMEBICAN 

Concern  over  only  one  office  Is  not 
American.  In  Wisconsin  we  have  a  gov- 
ernor, a  lieutenant  governor,  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  a  state  treasurer,  and  an 
attorney  general.  In  each  county  In 
Wisconsin  we  have  a  county  clerk,  a 
county  treasurer,  a  district  attorney,  a 
register  of  deeds,  a  county  coroner,  a 
clerk  of  circuit  court,  a  county  sheriff, 
and  a  county  surveyor.  We  also  have 
a  State  senator  and  a  member  of  assem- 
bly. All  of  there  make  up  the  America 
we  are  proud  of. 

Yet  the  Federal  ballot  would  not  give 
you  a  chance  to  vote  for  any  office  except 
Pi-esicient  and  Ccngress.  Many  of  you 
vjho  are  In  service  held  a  county  office 
before  you  enlisted.  Your  wives  are 
maybe  holding  the.'se  jobs  for  you  until 
you  come  back.  Do  you  not  want  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  vote  for  your  wife? 
Of  course  you  do.  To  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  service  these  county  and 
State  offices  are  closer  to  you  and  more 
important  than  President  and  Congress. 
Yet  the  Federal  ballot  said,  "You  vote 
only  for  President  and  Congress.  You 
cannot  vote  for  any  State  office  or  any 
county  office." 

I  FOUGHT  rOB  AN  HONEST  AND  COUPLSTX  BALLOT 
WITH   NAMES   ON   IT 

The  ballot  you  received  or  will  receive 
is  the  ballot  I  fought  for  and  voted  for. 
This  ballot  has  names  on  it  for  national 
offices  and  gives  every  candidate  an 
honest  chance.  At  least  you  will  know 
who  is  running  for  what. 

You  also  received  or  will  receive  a  com- 
plete State  ballot.  You  can  vote  for 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  State  treasurer,  and  attorney 
general.  You  also  can  vote  for  a  county 
clerk — maybe  your  dad  or  uncle  or 
aunt — maybe  your  wife  or  sweetheart. 
You  can  vote  for  a  sheriff,  clerk  of  court, 
register  of  deeds,  surveyor,  coroner, 
county  treasurer,  and  county  clerk.  Yes; 
you  can  even  vote  for  a  precinct  com- 
mitteeman with  the  ballot  you  received 
or  will  receive.  That  is  America.  That 
is  an  honest  election.  A  ballot  with 
names  and  a  ballot  that  is  hard  to  de- 
fraud. The  ballots  you  received  or  will 
receive  are  the  ballots  I  fought  for  and 
voted  for.  With  you  giving  your  life  for 
our  country — the  least  that  Congress 
could  do  for  you  is  give  you  an  honest 
ballot — with  names — a  complete  ballot 
for  National,  State,  and  county  offices. 
Yes;  a  President  Is  important;  but  thank 
God  that  in  America  a  President  is  not 
the  whole  cheese.  To  us  from  northern 
Wisconsin  who  know  life  the  hard  and 
honest  way,  a  governor  and  a  county 
office  are  Just  as  important  to  us  as  a 
President. 

BUPPORTXO  ALL  VaTOAN  LSOULATIOI* 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  my  2 
years  In  Congress  I  fought  for  and  voted 
for  every  bill  of  benefit  to  veterans,  men 
and  women  In  sarvlce.  and  their  depend- 


ents. All  letters  from  service  men  and 
women  receive  my  personal  attention  and 
first  consideration.  There  Is  still  much 
to  be  done.  I  shall  always  go  all  the' 
way  on  all  veteran  legislation  as  I  have 
in  the  past. 

Good  luck.  Hope  to  see  you  back  home 
soon.  Be  sure  and  vote.  Vote  as  you 
please — and  be  sure  you  vote  for  every 
office  from  President  down  to  precinct 
committeeman.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Write  Congressman  Alvih  E.  CKonskx, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Norris  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
desire  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  as  a 
tribute  to  that  great  American  the  late 
George  W.  Norris. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NORRIS  or    AMERICA 

The  life  and  success  of  George  W.  Norrla 
comfort  the  common  faith  In  the  American 
democracy  of  which.  In  his  lifetime,  George 
W.  Norris  was  the  finest  apostle.  As  otir  Na- 
tion has  grown  away  from  the  days  of  its 
violent  birth,  when  the  concept  of  "faith  In 
the  people"  was  flashing  bright,  fewer  and 
fewer  great  statesmen  have  risen  among  us 
to  preach  the  Ideals  of  democratic  funda- 
mentalism. The  faith  had  remained  as  an 
inherited  article,  but  not  many  bothered  to 
renew  the  faith  at  the  fire  of  conviction. 

George  Norris  caught  the  torch  from  Jef- 
ferson. Mason,  and  Paine.  Others  who  sur- 
rounded him  in  his  long  service  In  the  Federal 
Government  were  more  gifted,  more  artful, 
more  eloquent.  Norris  stood  above  them  and 
was  recognized  above  them,  by  the  serenity 
of  his  trust  in  his  fellow  men.  He  accepted 
llterall>  the  imperishable  professions  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  people  estab- 
lished the  Government  and  government 
existed  at  all  times  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  be  responsive  to  the  public 
will.  The  people  would  not  always  be  right, 
but  under  this  Government  their  voice  was 
vox  Dei. 

The  people  of  Tennessee  are  peculiarly  be- 
holden to  Senator  Norris,  and  gladly  have 
acknowledged  their  debt.  Not  only  was  he, 
by  his  vision  and  persistence,  the  father  of 
T.  V.  A.,  but  into  the  charter  of  T.  V.  A.  was 
written  his  honesty  which  Is  Its  strength. 
For  many  years  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
Norris,  came  to  be  sf>oken  of  as  "George 
Norris  of  the  United  States."  To  him  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  had  precedence  over  the 
Interests  of  any  part.  There  was  nothing 
petty  or  provincial  about  him;  he  spoke  in 
government  the  American  point  of  view,  be 
sought  the  greater  good  of  the  greater  niuu- 
ber 

Perhaps  the  meanest  word  ever  spoken  in 
the  United  States  Senate  waa  spoken  by  a 
Jealous  Tennesaean  who  rose  to  twit  the  aged 
Nebraskan  upon  bis  defeat  In  his  final  can- 
didacy. Had  NorrU,  said  thU  colleagtie,  con- 
cerned bimaclf  less  with  tb«  welfare  of  hla 
Nation  and  more  with  tha  appointment  ot 
postmasters  In  Nebraska,  ha  could  bava  re- 
tained hla  seat  In  tha  Senata. 
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■ut  OMfft  NorrU  will  «ontmu«  iraat  tn  th« 
h«»fU  of  bM  •ounirym*n  Mii4  U)«  hutury  of 
111*  Un4  pr«etMlf  bceauM  IM  ptftOMl  prinoiplM 
b«for«  powtr.  And  tt  ta  for  tlHMW  wfto  orltl* 
ciM  bu  iMk  of  poluioAi  AcumMi  to  wondtr 
wbjr  net  tlMf  Mi  b*  u  r«o*i?»d  lo  Mourtljr 
In  tb«  wf—  and  affection  of  tb*  Am«ne«n 

In  tbU  TvnneMM  Valley  region  tbe  manlre 
dama  ataad  In  monument  to  Oeorge  Norrla  of 
Amarica  and  mliUona  of  people  have  their 
benefit  a«eb  day  of  thla  man's  life  and  service 
In  tbe  comfort  of  tbelr  llTlng.  One  of  these 
dama  bear*  bis  name.  Tbe  Tennessean  baa 
cot  tbe  sllgbtest  doubt  that  somewhere  in 
tb*s  region  an  even  more  special  monument 
to  Norrls  will  be  erected  by  a  grateful  i}eople. 
and  that  this  monument  thereafter  will  be 
a  sbrine  for  all  who  keep  faith  with  Paine  and 
Mason  and  Jefferson  and  Norrls — the  faith  of 
man  in  man. 


Afnes  Smedlej 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

-- — HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  GZOBOIA 

IN  THK  HOUSX  OT  RXPRESKNTATXVIS 

Wednesday,  September  6, 1944 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
ttut  29  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  HouM  A  very  ufljr  attack  made  on 
thfteuth  br  one  Ames  Smedley,  where- 
InrfiM  MUfht  through  mallcioui  lies  to 
brlBf  hatred  upon  the  louthland  and  lU 
dtlMnry,  and  alio  to  excite  race  hatred 
and  prejudice  throughout  the  land. 

At  the  time  X  made  thie  addreie  before 
the  Kouie  X  did  not  have  any  Informa- 
tion whatever  on  Agnee  Smedley  a«  an 
individual,  but  itated  then  that  the  wae 
either  motivated  by  a  large  fum  of 
money  to  promulgate  these  Ilea  or  that 
•he  wa«  a  part  of  the  communistic 
C.  I.  O.  gang,  of  which  It  seems  that 
Sidney  HUlm&n  Is  now  the  big  boss. 

That  the  House  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  may  be  further  Informed  with 
regard  to  this  person  and  her  purposes, 
I  want  to  impart  to  the  membership  and 
to  the  citizens  of  these  United  States 
some  Information  that  I  have  received 
With  regard  to  her  which  I  have  every 
reason  to  presume  to  be  the  truth.  Tlie 
sources  from  whence  this  information 
came  are  certainly  worthy  of  belief. 

I  learned  that  she  Is  a  regular  con- 
tributor, and  has  been  for  the  past  15 
years,  to  the  New  Masses,  which  is  an 
cfflcial  organ  of  the  Ckimmunist  Party  in 
the  United  States.  I  learned  further 
that  she  is  a  contributor  to  the  Daily 
Worker,  also  an  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party.  I  further  learned 
that  she  was  an  artist  for  the  magazine 
known  as  Kght,  which  was  the  official 
publication  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  which  organiza- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  a  communistic 
front  by  Attorney  General  Biddle  and 
the  Dies  committee. 

In  the  year  1936  she  sent  greetings  to 
and  was  sponsor  of  a  banquet  given  in 
honor  of  Mother  Bloor,  so-called  first 
lady  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

She  Is  the  author  of  many  bocks  which 
portray   the   glory    of    the   Communist 


•he  wai  the 

tei  from  China. 

Moaoow  In  1936. 

hina'a  Red  Army 

leserlbes  In  glow- 

eda  with  people 

overcome   the 

She  pictures  the 


f  artr  and  Iti  i reit  w 
author  of  Short  Ito 
which  wa4  publlihed  i 
She  waa  the  author  of 
Marehei.  In  which  the 
Ing  Unguage  how  the 
other  than  white  b 
whites  In  revolutions, 
great  benefits  received  A-om  communistic 
revolutions.  It  is  rlgh  significant  that 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  w  lose  communistic 
affiliations  and  activitlds  have  been  sub- 
jects of  concern  to  tht  membership  of 
this  House  which  by  vole  projiibited  any 
further  funds  being  pali  I  to  him  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  tl  e  United  States, 
wrote  the  preface  to  Ciina's  Red  Army 
Marches,  wherein  he  pa 
to  this  Agnes  Smedley. 
There  also  appears 


I 


paragraph  that 
might  be  of  some  intere  it  to  the  public  in 


I  Confess.    It  is 
Gitlow    was    In 


Benjamin  Gitlow's  bool 

probably    known    that 

prison  at  Dannemora  f  jr  sedition.    The 

paragraiJh  I  refer  to  is  i  s  follows,  to  wit 

One  day  Agnes  Smedle' 
on  the  pretext  that  she 
prison  problems.    She  wai 
and  on  her  tour  of 
Jim  Z.arkin,   who  knew 
He  greeted  her  with  a 
go  tmnotlced  by  tbe  prisc^ 
became  stiaplclous,  invetti 
aslda  later,  and  ordered 
followed  a  aeriea  of  artless 
Dally,  tbe  Mew  York  Call 
■t  Oaaaemora  and  the 
Ing  aeenrded  to  the  poiittist* 
Urkln,    It  waa  •  grim  st 
part  good  imagination  m 


I  might  further  itate  that  Jim  Urkln 
wag  the  IrUh  revolutlc  lary  lmprl»on»'d 
for  hi*  communUtic  pr  >paganda  In  tlie 
United  States. 

When  this  much  of  tl  e  life  and  activi- 
ties of  this  woman  is  knc  wn  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  think  it  ci  ,n  easUy  be  seen 
what  her  purpose  was  n  compiling  and 
permitting  to  be  publls  led  the  slander- 
ous hes  she  did  about  tl  e  South. 

I  hope  that  the  color  Jd  people  of  the 
Nation  will  not  permit  cpe  with  so  vile  a 
purpose  to  influence  wiem  and  cause 
them  to  be  a  part  of  ler  un-American 
efforts  to  communize   il 

cannot  imagine  anyone  

more  as  a  result  of  this  lemocracy  being 
torn  to  shreds  by  such   cultures  and  the 
populace  of  this  great 
thrown  under  the  rule 
than  the  colored  people 


d  glowing  tribute 


came  to  Clinton 

was  Interested  In 

shown  the  prison 

Inspection  came  across 

1  about  her  visit. 

which  did  not 

autborities.  who 

ated  her,  took  her 

to  leave.    Then 

In  tbe  Socialist 

tbout  the  dungeon 

treatment  b«- 

eepeolally  Jim 

y  port  true  and 

lie  117), 


snlle 


tn 


i»t  ibte 


I  appeal  to  the  American  people  to 


wake  up  and  crush  the 


damnable  cancer  gnaw  ng  at  the  very 
vitals  of  our  democracy,  Frankly,  I  say 
to  you  if  this  Is  not  dope  quickly,  it  is 
going  to  be  too  late. 


Bine  Skies  for 


EXTENSION  OP  1 
or 

HON.  THOMASlROLPH 

or  CAuroKwu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPi  lESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septem  ber  6. 1944 

Mr.  ROLPH.    Mr.  Speiker,  during  the 
10  days  just  passed.  Pfland  has  been 


Commonwealth 
of  communism 
of  this  Nation. 


progress  of  this 


'oland 
tEMARKS 


much  in  the  eommenU  of  ipeaken  and 

fdttori.  Pive  long  yean  of  agony  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  liberty-loving  Polei, 

We  all  vividly  remember  how  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  without  the  formality  of 
declaring  war.  Hitler's  hordes  attacked 
Poland.  The  Nazis  went  in  by  land  and 
by  air.  With  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  airplanes  of  4.320  Nazi  to  443 
Polish,  the  odds  were  tragically  unequal. 
The  struggle  was  over  October  5, 1939. 

The  intervening  years  have  been  heavy 
indeed  on  a  proud  people.  Dictators  are 
harsh.  Dictators  are  ruthless.  Dictators 
are  pitiless. 

But,  thank  God,  the  forces  of  democ- 
racy are  now  relentlessly  closing  in  on 
Hitler.  Americans  and  British  from  the 
v/est,  Russians  from  the  east. 

Poland  will  rise  again.  Poland  will 
take  her  rightful  place  amongst  freemen 
and  free  nations. 

Americans  on  the  Pacific  coast  Join  in 
saluting  Poland  in  these  days  of  renewed 
hope.  Skies  are  clearing  for  Poland. 
Right  Is  prevailing. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  expresses 
our  sentiments  in  an  editorial  devoted  to 
heroic  Poland.  The  article  appearing 
August  31,  1044.  reads  in  full: 

HiaOIC  POLAND 

September  1  wiU  be  the  anniversary  of 
one  of  tbe  most  momentous  and  traKlcnl  days 
In  the  tbousand-year  history  of  Poland. 

Por  It  was  on  that  data  in  1939  when  Poland, 
*n  the  first  nation  to  defy  the  »utr*§n\nm  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  was  attacked  by  the  Naxi  hordes. 

The  Polinh  Oovernment  had  rejected  Hit- 
ler's pro|)r>Ml  for  a  joint  attack  on  Moviet 
Ituaala,  and  so  World  War  No,  9  began. 

Now,  at  tbe  beKinntrtg  of  the  aliitb  year  of 
the  war  Poland  still  nKhts  on;  and  the  brave 
hearts  of  ber  patriots  are  cheered  by  the 
approaching  vletory  of  the  Allies. 

Much  of  Poland's  war  bas  not  been  fousht 
In  Poland. 

Polish  soldiers — refugees  from  Poland  and 
others— have  been  trained  In  Ruasla,  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  Britain. 

Germans,  as  the  Polish  Telegraph  Agency 
notes,  "are  surrendering  to  Poles  on  every 
front." 

There  were  Poles  in  Africa  with  General 
Montgomery. 

Monte  Casslno  was  taken  by  Poles  who  are 
helping  to  drive  the  enemy  up  the  Italian 
coasts. 

Poles  form  a  part  of  the  allied  armies  that 
are  fighting  the  great  battle  of  France. 

The  Polish  Air  Force,  conyposed  of  14.000 
men  In  14  squadrons,  is  fourth  in  size  among 
the  United  Nations,  and  Polish  flyers  have 
shot  down  1,500  German  planes  during  tbe- 
war. 

Likewise,  the  Polish  Navy  has  kept  the  seas 
and  Is  larger  than  ever,  with  a  cruiser,  six 
destroyers,  three  submarines,  coastal  vessels, 
and  a  merchant  marine. 

And  in  Poland  itself,  where  the  struggle  has 
never  ceased.  Polish  guerUlas  have  been  fight- 
ing steadUy  with  sabotage,  bombings,  and 
wreckings;  a  home  army  which  has  replaced 
the  original  forces,  trained  and  bivouacked 
In  forests,  has  met  the  Invaders  In  pitched 
engagements;  and  lately  Polish  defenders 
have  risen  up  again  within  the  walls  of 
Warsaw. 

With  more  than  500.000  In  the  resistance 
forces  In  the  homeland,  the  Nazis  have  been 
compelled  to  keep  three-fourths  of  a  million 
troops  immobilized  in  Poland,  while  on  tha 
other  hand  much  aid  has  been  given  to  the 
advancing  Riassian  armies. 

Moreover,  there  Is  an  underground  govern- 
ment in  Poland — a  "shadow  state"  vrith 
courts   of  law,   industrial   and   agricultural 
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department*,  a  parliament  and  10,000  et?tl 

iervlee  workers, 

But  Poland  bas  sutrered  tarribla  paneltlas, 
too. 

Approximately  6,700,000  of  bar  people  bava 
l>een  extermlnatad— 3,600,000  of  tbam  Jews, 
thousands  of  them  Catholic  priests. 

Polish  lads  have  been  executed  for  the 
crime  of  belonging  to  the  Polish  Boy  Scouts. 

Farms  have  been  looted  and  the  buildings 
burned;  and  all  cultural  Institutions  have 
been  closed  by  the  Germans — all  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  professional  schools. 

And,  of  course,  the  Polish  press  was  extin- 
guished long  ago. 

The  services  and  sacrifices  of  tbe  Polish 
people  should  be  gratefviUy  remembered  on 
September  1  in  all  of  the  United  Nations. 

Even  more  should  they  be  remembered  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  where  the  great  powers  are 
In  conference,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  peace- 
makers when  the  last  shots  of  battle  have 
been  fired. 


War  Department  Demobilization  Plan 
After  Defeat  of  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mtaaiaeim 
W  THE  H0X7SE  OP  RCPRBflENTATIVES 

Thunday,  iept$mbtr  7,  1944 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkN  In  the 
RteoRD.  I  Include  the  following  rtletae 
Usued  by  the  War  Department  on  Bep- 
temiMf  0, 1944: 

The  Army  haa  adopted  a  plan  for  the  ra* 
adjustment  of  military  pers<mnel  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  prior  to  the  defeat 
of  Japan  calling  for  a  partial  end  orderly  de- 
mobUiaation  from  its  present  peak  strength. 

When  the  war  agalnat  Germany  has  ended, 
the  mUitary  might  of  the  United  States  will 
be  shifted  from  tbe  Buropeftn  area  to  tbe 
Pacific  area.  Military  requirements  In  the 
European  and  American  areas  will  be  dras- 
ticaUy  curtailed,  whUe  tremejidous  Increases 
will  be  essential  In  the  Pac.flc. 

To  defeat  Japan  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  permanently,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  assemble,  readjust,  and  streamline  its  mUi- 
tary forces  In  order  to  apply  the  maximum 
power.  Our  mUitary  requirements  to  achieve 
this  end,  involving  men,  weapons,  equip- 
ment, and  shipping,  have  been  set  forth  by^ 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  require- 
ments are  the  determining  factors  of  the  re- 
adjustment and  demobilization  plan  adopted 
by  the  War  Department. 

Military  necessity  decrees  that  sufflcient 
men  suited  to  tbe  type  of  warfare  being 
waged  in  the  Pacific  must  remain  In  service 
as  long  as  they  are  essential.  Certain  unita 
of  the  Army  also,  of  necessity.  wUl  have  to  be 
retained  in  the  various  theaters  where  action 
has  ceased  in  order  to  fulfill  t^uch  occupation 
dutiea  as  are  necessary.  Other  elements,  no 
longer  needed  In  tbe  theater  in  which  they 
are  assigned.  wUl  be  transi erred  to  other 
areas,  reorganized  and  redesignated  to  meet 
current  mUitary  requirements  In  the  theater, 
or  they  will  be  inactivated. 

Within  each  element  of  t:ae  Army,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  may  be<x)me  surplus  to 
the  needs  of  the  theater  or  major  command 
In  which  they  are  serving.  But  more  thou- 
sands will  be  required  for  lurtber  mUitary 
aervlce. 

First  priority  In  this  readjustment  program 
wlU    be    the    transfer    of    elements    from 


thetten  no  longer  eettvt  to  tha  Faelfle  war 
■one,  or  fron)  the  UnltedStataa  to  the  FaeWe 
war  Bone  All  available  transporUtton  will 
be  utillaed  for  tbia  trenoendous  undertaking, 

Tbe  readjustment  and  demoblllaatlon  plan 
developed  by  tha  War  Department  after 
months  of  study  takea  Into  aooount  all  of 
thaae  variable  factors.  Briefly,  tbe  plan  for 
the  return  of  noneaaentUl  soldiers  to  clvUlan 
life  wUl  start  with  the  aasembly  in  tbe  United 
States  of  men  declared  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  each  overseas  theater  and  to  the  major 
commands  In  the  United  States.  Prom 
among  these  men  some  will  be  designated  es- 
sential, and  a  substantial  number  wUl  be 
designated  as  noneeaentlal  to  the  new  mUi- 
tary needs  of  the  Army  and  wUl  be  returned 
to  ClvUlan  Ufe  according  to  certain  priorities. 

As  an  example,  the  commanding  general 
of  the  European  theater  of  operations  will  be 
Informed  by  the  War  Department  of  the  types 
and  numbers  of  his  units  which  wiU  be 
needed  In  the  Pacific,  and  the  types  and 
numbers  of  his  units  which  will  remain  as 
occupation  troops,  and  the  types  and  num- 
bers of  his  units  which  are  surplus. 

The  simplest  plan  of  demobilization  wotild 
have  been  to  return  these  surplus  units  to 
this  country  and  discharge  their  peraonnel 
Intact. 

Such  a  method,  however,  would  operate 
with  great  unfairness  to  many  Individuals 
who  have  had  long  and  arduoiu  service  but 
ere  not  assigned  to  one  of  the  units  declared 
surplus.  If  only  units  In  Europe  were  oon- 
aldered,  tbla  basis  of  expadlanqr  would  work 
unfairly  to  untta  long  in  the  Paclflo  or  at 
outpoat  baaea  in  the  American  theater.  It 
would  operate  unfairly  to  men  who  have 
•ten  extended  combat  aervlce  both  in  Europe 
and  the  Paeiflo  and  have  been  returned  to 
this  country  for  reaeclgnment,  It  would  n- 
Uase  men  only  recently  aaalgnad  aa  replaee- 
menta  to  unite  long  to  eombat  and  would 
dleorlmtnate  agalntt  velerana  of  many  cam- 
paigna  in  unite  not  aeleoud  for  return, 

Oonaequently,  It  was  detarmlned  that  tbe 
felraat  method  to  effect  parUal  demoblUaa* 
tlon  would  be  through  the  selection  of  men 
as  Indlvlduala  rather  than  by  units,  with  the 
selection  governed  by  thoroughly  impartial 
atandards. 

Por  tbe  standards,  the  War  Department 
went  to  the  soldiers  themselves.  Experts 
were  sent  into  the  field  to  obtain  a  croas 
section  of  the  sentiments-  of  enlisted  men. 
Thousands  of  soldiers,  both  in  this  country 
and  overseas,  were  interviewed  to  learn  their 
views  on  the  kind  of  selective  process  they 
believed  should  determine  the  men  to  be 
returned  first  to  civilian  life.  Opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  soldiers  themselves  became 
the  accepted  principles  of  the  plan. 

As  finally  worked  out,  tbe  plan  accepted 
by  the  War  Department  as  best  meeting  the 
tests  of  Justice  and  Impartiality  will  allow 
men  who  have  been  overseas  and  men  with 
dependent  children  to  have  priority  of  sepa- 
ration. Ninety  pe^pent  of  the  soldiers  Inter- 
viewed said  that  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

As  part  of  the  plan  adopted,  an  adjiisted- 
service  rating  card  will  be  Issued  to  all  en- 
listed personnel  after  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many. On  this  card  will  be  scored  the  fol- 
lowing four  factors  that  wiU  determine  pri- 
ority of  separation: 

1.  Service  credit — based  upon  the  total 
niunber  of  months  of  Army  aervlce  since 
September  16.  1940. 

2.  Overseas  credit — based  upon  the  num- 
ber of  months  served  overseas. 

3.  Combat  credit — based  upon  the  first  and 
each  additional  award  to  the  individual  of 
tbe  Medal*  of  Honor,  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Legion  of  Merit,  Silver  Star,  Distin- 
guished Plying  Croas,  Soldier's  Medal.  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  Air  Medal,  Purple  Heart,  and 
Bronze  Service  Stars  (battle  participation 
stars). 

4.  Parenthood  credit — ^whlch  gives  credit 
for  each  dependent  child  imder  18  years  up 
to  a  limit  of  three  chUdren. 


Tha  value  of  tha  point  eradtta  will  be  en- 
nounred  after  tbe  oeaaation  of  bo»tllttlaa  In 
Europe,  In  the  meantime  tha  point  valuea 
will  be  kept  under  oontlnuoua  study.  The 
total  score  will  be  ueed  to  aelact  surplua  men 
from  tbe  tbeatera  overeeaa  and  In  tbe  United 
Statea.  Tbe  acore  also  wlU  be  used  when  a 
certain  portion  of  all  tbeae  surplus  men  will 
be  declared  nonessential  and  returned  to 
civilian  life. 

In  all  cases,  however,  tbe  demands  of  mili- 
tary necessity  and  tbe  needs  of  the  war 
against  Japan  must  first  be  met.  Regardleaa 
<rf  a  man's  priority  standing,  certain  types 
of  personnel  can  never  become  surplus  as 
long  as  the  war  against  Japan  continues. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  plan  will  work, 
assume  that  there  are  four  infantry  divisions 
in  the  European  theater.  One  is  declared 
surplus.  Men  in  all  four  divisions  are  rated 
according  to  the  priority  credit  scores.  The 
top  fourth  is  selected  and  those  not  essen- 
tial for  retention  In  service  by  reason  of  mili- 
tary necessity  are  designated  as  surplus. 
Men  In  tbe  surplus  division  who  are  marksd 
for  retention  by  reason  of  military  necessity 
are  then  shifted  into  the  active  divisions. 
All  of  the  men  designated  as  surplus  are 
shifted  into  the  surplus  division,  which  now 
win  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  eventually  rettirn- 
ing  them  to  tbe  United  States. 

No  man  in  a  unit  that  remains  in  service 
can  become  surplus  until  a  qualified  replace- 
ment is  available.  If  military  nrceaelty 
ahould  entail  tbe  Immediate  traiaiMrr  of  a 
unit  to  tbe  Pacific,  there  may  concMvably  be 
no  time  to  apply  tbe  plan  to  men  of  that 
unit  before  tha  emergency  transfer  Is  made. 
Consideration  will  be  given  these  men  when 
thfy  arrive  in  the  new  theater. 

The  a^'tive  unite  needed  agalnat  Japan  will 
toe  shipped  to  the  Peelfle,  Thoee  unite  re- 
quired for  ooetipatlon  duty  tn  Europe  will  be 
sent  to  tbelr  station*,  and  surplus  unite  will 
be  returned  to  tbe  United  Btatee  ae  milekty 
••  poeelble. 

In  the  Uni.^  Statas,  tbe  men  of  theae 
surplus  units  will  revert  to  a  surplus  pool  In 
the  Army  Ground  Poroea,  Army  Service  Porcea. 
and  Army  Air  Poreee.  These  surplus  poola 
will  include  surplus  men  from  all  overaaaa 
tbeatera  and  surplus  men  from  tha  con- 
tinenUl  United  SUtes. 

Prom  these  surpltis  pools  the  reduction  of 
various  types  of  Army  personnel  will  be  made. 
The  number  to  be  returned  to  clvUlan  life 
as  no  longer  essential  to  over-all  Army  needa 
wUl  be  chosen  from  among  those  with  tbe 
highest  priority  credit  scores. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  rate  of  return 
of  surplus  men  from  overseas  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  ships  available.  Thou- 
aands  of  shipa  wUi  be  required  to  supply  the 
Pacific  theater.  The  Pacific  theater  wUl  have 
No.  1  priority.  All  else  must  wait.  To  It  will 
be  transported  mlUlons  of  fighting  men,  mU- 
llons  of  tons  of  landing  barges,  tanks,  planee. 
guns,  ammunition,  and  food,  over  longer 
supply  lines  than  those  to  Europe. 

This  means  that  most  of  the  ships  and 
planes  that  were  vised  to  supply  the  Euro- 
pean theater  wUl  be  needed  to  supply  tha 
Pacific  theater.  The  majority  of  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  Europe  will  continue  on  to  the 
Pacific  laden  with  troops  and  supplies  for 
that  distant  campaign.  Very  few  wUl  t\im 
around  and  come  back  to  the  United  States. 
The  Army,  therefore,  wUl  not  be  able  to  re- 
tiu-n  all  stirplua  men  to  the  United  Statea 
Immediately.    It  may  take  many  months. 

WhUe  the  proceoa  of  aelecting  and  return- 
ing men  from  the  European  theater  is  taking 
place,  the  plan  for  readjustment  and  partial 
demobilization  also  will  be  applied  in  active 
theaters,  like  the  Southwest  Pacific.  Indi- 
viduals in  those  theaten  wUl  be  declared 
surplus  to  the  extent  that  replacements  can 
be  provided.  Naturally,  since  the  Pacific  will 
be  the  only  active  theater,  there  wlU  be  no 
surplus  units  of  any  type.  liUltary  require- 
menta  there  wUl  demand  an  Incrcaae  rather 
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tb«a  •  decrease  In  fighting  unlt«.  Never- 
tbeleM.  troops  In  the  Pacific  area  will  benefit 
by  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  not  as  units, 
but  as  Individuals. 

Conunanders  In  the  Pacific  ares  will  b* 
told  the  number  and  types  of  men  who  can 
be  replaced.  They  then  will  select  these  men, 
using  the  same  standards  as  apply  In  Inactive 
theaters  and  In  the  United  States.  These 
men  then  will  be  returned  to  the  United 
BtatM  as  rapidly  as  replacements  of  the 
same  type  become  available  and  as  the  mili- 
tary situation  permits. 

As  an  example:  Normally  there  will  be  a 
gnat  flow  of  men  needed  to  build  up  and 
maintain  an  offensive  against  Japan,  but  say 
that  several  thousand  men  over  and  above 
the  required  number  can  be  shipped  to  the 
Pacific  each  month.  Then,  a  corresponding 
number  of  men  in  the  Pacific  with  the  high- 
est priority  credit  scores  can  be  declared  siir- 
plus  and  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  their  scores  and  military  necessity  will 
determine  whethw  they  are  among  the  per- 
sonnel no  longer  essential  to  the  Army. 

Slmiiltaneously  with  the  selection  and  re- 
turn of  men  in  the  overseas  theaters,  the 
seme  selective  formula  will  be  applied  among 
troops  stationed  in  the  continental  United 
Statee.  Troops  in  the  United  SUtes.  how- 
eref,  will  serve  as  the  main  reservoir  of  re- 
placements for  the  overseas  theaters.  For, 
Jn  general,  their  priority  scores  will  be  lower 
than  the  scores  of  men  who  have  served  over- 
seas ami  nave  seen  combat  duty. 

Any  man  who  may  have  been  declared 
nonessential  under  this  plan  who  wishes  to 
remain  in  the  Army,  provided  he  has  •  satis- 
factory record,  will  not  be  forced  out  of  the 
Army  If  he  can  be  usefully  employed. 

In  the  case  of  officers,  military  necessity 
will  determine  which  ones  are  nonessential. 
These  will  be  released  as  they  can  be  spared. 
Pric«rity  of  release  for  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  will  be  determined  in 
the  same  way  as  for  the  rest  of  the  Army,  but 
treating  the  Corps  as  a  separate  group.  How- 
ever, In  the  case  of  all  female  personnel  of 
the  Army,  those  whose  husbands  have  al- 
ready been  released  will  be  discharged  upon 
application. 

The  plan  as  now  adopted  will  provide  some 
reduction  in  the  Army's  Ground  Poreee  and 
tnttiaUy  considerably  leae  In  the  Serrlce 
Forces  and  in  the  Air  ForoM. 
ry>Uowtng  Germany's  defeat,  the  Air 
will  have  to  move  combat  groups  and 
ground  units  from  all  over  the 
to  tiM  Pacific  areas.  The  nature  of 
the  Pacific  area  dictates  that  Service  Forces 
paraonoel  wlU  be  needed  In  great  numbers 
to  carry  the  war  to  Japan.  Long  supply 
Unas,  sesttersd  bases.  Jungles,  prlmlUvs 
country,  all  contribuU  to  the  Importance 
Uii  neoeestty  for  Service  Forces  personnel. 
llMrefore.  the  rsducuon  in  lu  strength  will 
bs  slow  at  first. 

As  replacements  bseoBW  STstlable  from 
the  Ground  Forces  and  from  new  Inductees, 
the  Air  Forces  and  the  Service  Fhtoss  will 
discharge  a  fair  share  of  men  propoctlftnats 
with  the  Ground  Foross. 

Surplus  individuals  declared  nonessential 
to  the  needs  of  the  Army  will  be  discharged 
from  the  Serrtce  through  separation  canters. 
FITS  Army  separation  centers  are  already  In 
operation  and  additional  onee  will  be  set 
up  when  the  need  develops.  A  total  of  is 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  are  contemplated. 
Their  wide  discrtbuuon  will  enable  us  to 
discharge  soldiers  doee  to  their  homes. 

The  readjustment  and  demoblliratlon  plan 
applies  only  to  readjustment  and  demobill- 
■Uion  in  the  period  between  the  defeat  of 
Genoany  and  prior  to  the  defeat  of  Japan. 
It  sets  forth  the  principles  and  rsspcssl- 
fcUitlee  Involved  during  that  period.  The.'iter 
and  commanders  cf  all  other 
ccanmands  of  the  Army  Will  put  the 


plan  Into  operation  In  as 
as   possible   based   on   the4e 
responsibilities. 

The  War  Department  ha  i 
the  successful  operation  of 
that  the  troops  themselv^ 
public,  be  kept  fully  Informed 

The  size  of  the  military 
will  be  needed  after  the  defeat 
has  been   calculated   with 
ness  as  the  size  of  the 
now.    No  soldier  will  be 
service    who   is    not    nedec 
requirements.     No   soldier 
who  is  needed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  minfa 
war  will  not  be  won,  nor  t  le 
until  Japan  has  been  com  tletely 
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simple  a  manner 
principles   and 

determined  that 

the  plan  requires 

as  well  as  the 

e^abllshment  that 
of  Germany 
the  same  exact- 
needed  up  to 

In  the  military 

to    fulfill    these 

wUl   be   released 


Army 
ke  3t 


always  that  the 
peace  enjoyed, 
criished. 


EXTENSION  OP  ItEMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CI  AWFORD 

or  MicHicA>r 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPi  lESENTATTVES 


Thursday.  August 

Mr.   CRAWFORD.      » 
World  War  No.  2,  as  in 
the  Federal  Government 
an  insurance  system  for 
armed  forces.    In  the  present  war  it  is 
known  as  the  national 
surance. 

National  service  life  Insurance  in  force 
is  a  most  valuable  asset.  It  is  especially 
valuable  to  those  who  mi  ly  be  physically 
impaired  as  they  may  b(  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  other  life  insurj  nee  protection. 


31. 1944 

Speaker,  In 
he  former  war, 
has  established 
members  of  its 


service  life  in- 


no  present  de- 


of  future  de- 
Insurance  la 
the  active  mil- 
my  multiple  of 
11.000  or  more 
hat  not  more 


n  force  on  one 


Even  single  persons  with 
pendents  may  find  It  won  h  while  to  con- 
tinue their  national  service  life  insur 
ante  for  the  protection 
pendents. 

National    service    life 
granted  only  to  persons  Ir 
Itary  or  naval  service,  in 
$300  but  not  less  than 
than  $10,000.  provided 
than  $10,000  of  life  insurance  Issued  by 
the  Government  by  virtue  of  .service  In 
the  armed  forces  may  be 
life  at  any  one  time. 

The  insurance  Is  issue^  originally  on 
the  S-year  level  premli  m  term  plan 
which  furnishes,  during  t  le  5-year  term 
period,  the  largest  amov  t  of  temporary 
protection  for  the  lowest  I  premium  pay 
ment.  because  the  pollcyh  3lder  pays  only 
what  Is  considered  necessi  ry  to  cover  the 
normal  cost  of  the  insuri^ce  within  the 
term  period 

The  5-year  level  premliim  term  Insur- 
ance while  In  force.  In  mi  iltlples  of  $5C0 
but  not  less  than  $1.0C0] 
verted  in  the  same  or  less 
out  medical  examinatior. 
nent  policies  of  national 
surance  on  the  ordinary  li 
life,  or  30-payment  life  pi  in  at  -any  time 
after  the  Insurance  has  be  en  in  force  for 
1  year  and  within  the  5-ye  ir  term  period 

The  ordinary  life  polic  r  provides  the 
maximum  amount  of  pen  lanent  protec 
tion  for  the  minimum    evel  premium 


may  be  con- 
amount,  with- 
into  perma- 
;ervice  life  in- 
e.  20-payment 


payment,  which  Is  payable  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  the  Insured. 

The  20-payment  life  policy  provides 
the  maximum  amount  of  permanent  pro- 
tection for  the  minimum  level  premium 
payment,  which  is  payable  throughout 
the  lifetime  of  the  insured. 

The  30-payment  life  policy  provides 
that  premiums  shall  be  payable  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  30-year  period 
premium  pajonents  cease  and  the  insur- 
ance continues  in  force  for  the  remainder 
of  the  insured's  life  for  the  face  amount 
of  the  policy. 

At  the  option  of  the  insured.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  the  permanent—' 
converted — policy  may  be  made  effective 
as  of  the  date  any  current  premium  be- 
comes due  on  the  5-year-level  premium- 
term  insurance  or  as  of  the  date  any 
prior  premium  became  due  on  such  in- 
surance. Including  the  same  date  on 
which  the  6-year-level  premium-term 
insurance  originally  became  eflfective. 
The  converted  policy  will  be  Issued  at  the 
premium  rate  for  the  age  of  the  insured 
on  his  birthday  nearest  the  effective  date 
of  the  policy. 

All  permanent — converted — policies  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  have 
guaranteed  cash,  loan,  paid-up,  and  ex- 
tended insurance  values  available  after 
the  policy  has  been  in  force  1  year. 
Loans  may  be  obtained  at  any  time  after 
the  policy  has  been  in  force  1  year,  and 
before  default  in  the  payment  of  any 
subsequent  premium,  in  any  amount  not 
to  exceed  94  percent  of  the  cash  value. 
Policy  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  percent  per  annum. 

It  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
term  insurance  provides  the  maximum 
temporary  protection  for  the  minimum 
cost  and  is  desirable  only  for  emergen- 
cies and  for  those  persons  who  tempo- 
rarily find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  the 
higher  premiums  required  on  the  perma- 
nent—converted—policies.  The  Insured 
is  advised  to  keep  his  5-year-level  pre- 
mium-term Insurance  In  force  during 
the  period  of  readjustment  from  military 
to  civilian  life  and  to  convert  it  In  whole 
or  in  part  as  soon  as  and  to  the  extent 
he  is  financially  able  to  pay  the  higher 
premiums  on  the  permanent— con- 
verted—plans  of  Insurance.  In  this  way 
It  is  believed  that  the  Insured  and  hla 
dependents  will  achieve  the  best  ultimate 
results  from  his  national  service  life  In- 
surance. 

BXNxncuRm 

The  Insured  has  a  right  to  designate 
a  benenclary  or  beneficiaries  of  the  In- 
surance within  the  foUowlng  classes: 
Wife— husband— child.  Including  an 
adopted  child.  stepchUd.  illegitimate 
child,  parent.  Including  parent  through 
adoption  and  persons  who  have  stood 

In  loco  parentis— in  place  of  a  parent 

to  the  insured  at  any  time  prior  to  his 
entry  into  active  service  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  1  year,  brother  or  sister.  In- 
cluding those  of  the  halfblood,  of  the 
insured. 

The  insured  may  designate.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  principal  beneficiary  or  bene- 
ficiaries, any  person  or  persons  within 
the  permitted  class  as  contingent  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries.     A  contingent 
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beneficiary  so  designated  will  take  the 
monthly  installments  of  Insurance  if  the 
specified  principal  beneficiary  should  not 
survive  so  as  to  receive  any  installment 
or  installments  of  insurance,  or  will  take 
any  remaining  monthly  installments  cer- 
tain if  the  specified  principal  beneficiary 
survives  the  insured  and  receives  one  or 
more  monthly  installments  but  dies  be- 
fore all  the  monthly  installments  certain 
have  been  paid. 

The  insured  may  change  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  within  the  per- 
mitted classes  of  persons  herein  speci- 
fied at  any  time  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent  by  notice  in  writing  signed  by 
the  insured  and  forwarded  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, such  notice  should  be  given  on 
Veterans'  Administration  Insurance 
Form  336 — Change  of  Beneficiary,  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance.  A  change 
of  beneficiary  may  not  be  made  by  last 
will  and  testament  although  an  original 
designation  of  beneficiary  may  be  made 
by  last  will  and  testament  duly  probated. 

OBATH  BKWEriTS  AND  MAMNEt  OT  PATUXNT 

National  service  life  insurance  is  pay- 
able in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured v;hile  the  insurance  is  in  force, 
whether  or  not  death  results  from  a  con- 
dition incident  to  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice, to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
entitled.  In  equal  monthly  installments 
in  the  following  manner:  Death  benefits 
under  national  service  life  insurance  are 
not  payable  in  one  sum. 

If  the  beneficiary  to  whom  payment  is 
first  made  Is  under  30  years  of  age  at 
the  date  of  death  of  the  insured,  pay- 
ments are  made  In  equal  monthly  In- 
stallments throughout  the  remaining 
lifetime  of  such  beneficiary,  with  the 
proviso  that  such  monthly  Installments 
shall  be  payable  for  120  months  certain. 
The  amount  of  the  monthly  Installment 
payable  for  each  $1,000  of  Insurance 
under  this  life  Income  provision  Is  de- 
termined by  the  age  of  the  beneficiary 
at  the  date  of  death  of  the  Insured,  said 
age  being  determined  as  of  the  last  birth- 
day prior  to  or  on  said  date,  in  accord- 
Ance  with  the  foUowlng  schedule,  which 
It  bMed  upon  the  American  experience 
table  of  mortality  and  interest  at  the 
rate  of  a  percent  per  year.  Since  most 
beneficiaries  are  women,  the  value  of 
their  installment  payments  under  this 
life  income  provision  la  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  instead  of  an  annuity 
mortality  table,  differentiated  for  sex, 
the  much  more  favorable  American  ex- 
perience table  of  mortality  Is  used  as  a 
basis  of  calculation,  combined  with  a 
S-percent-lnterest  rate  which  exceeds 
that  usually  used  today  by  private 
Insurers. 

If  no  valid  beneficiary  Is  designated 
by  the  Insured,  or  If  the  designated  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  (Including  con- 
tingent beneficiaries)  should  not  survive 
80  as  to  receive  any  installment  or  In- 
stallments of  insurance,  or  should  die 
prior  to  completion  of  payment  of  the 
monthly  installments  certain,  the  In- 
stallments of  Insurance  remaining  un- 
paid at  the  death  of  the  insured  or  of 
any  beneficiary,  as  the  case  may  be. 


shaU  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons 
within  the  permitted  classes  of  bene- 
ficiaries hereinafter  specified  and  in  the 
order  named: 

First.  To  the  widow  or  widower  of  the 
insured,  if  living; 

Second,  If  no  widow  or  widower,  to 
the  child  or  children  of  the  insured  (in- 
cluding adopted  children),  if  living,  in 
equal  shares; 

Third.  If  no  widow,  widower,  or  child, 
to  the  parent  or  parents  of  the  insured 
who  last  bore  that  relationship,  if  living, 
in  equal  shares; 

Fourth.  If  no  widow,  widower,  child,  or 
parent,  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  insured,  including  those  of  the  half 
blood,  if  living,  in  equal  shares. 

ACT   ON    INSUKANCX   WHEN    DISCHABCED 

The  important  thing  for  the  newly  dis- 
charged soldier  to  remember  is  that  his 
policy  has  been  kept  in  force  in  the  past 
by  automatic  deductions  from  his  pay 
but  these  deductions  cease  when  he  is 
discharged.  His  policy  provides  a  30- 
day  period  of  grace  for  the  payment  of 
the  premium  but  this  is  from  the  date 
of  the  last  payment  on  the  policy  and  not 
from  the  date  of  discharge. 

After  discharge  the  insured  should 
forward  to  the  Collections  Subdivision, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington 
25,  D.  C,  within  31  days  from  the  end  of 
the  period  for  which  premiums  were  last 
paid,  a  remittance  in  the  amoiint  of  the 
premium  formerly  paid  by  direct  remit- 
tance or  by  allotment  from  service  pay. 
Ordinarily  the  first  premium  after  dis- 
charge is  payable  during  the  month  fol- 
lowing discharge.  The  remittance 
should  be  In  the  form  of  a  checK  or 
money  order  made  payable  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  and  forwarded 
to  the  Collections  Subdivision.  Veterans' 
Administration.  Washington  25.  D.  C. 
Do  not  mail  cash  or  currency  since  such 
pajrments  are  sent  at  the  remitter's  own 
risk.  Payments  should  continue  to  be 
made  as  premiums  become  due.  whether 
or  not  premium  notices  are  received 
from  the  Veterans*  Administration.  In 
order  to  insure  continuous  protection 
and  avoid  the  possibility  of  lapse  of 
Insurance. 

0.  I.  aU-L  or  MOMTt 

One  of  the  broadest  laws  ever  pasted 
by  Congress  was  reoenty  enacted  In  the 
form  of  Public  Law  346.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  O.  L  bill  of  rights. 
This  law  contains  provisions  for  serrioe- 
men  under  25  yttun  of  age  to  continue 
their  education.  It  provides  for  loans 
to  returning  senriee  people  for  the  pur- 
chase of  homes,  farms,  and  business 
property.  It  contains  provisions  for  re- 
employment asaistanoe  as  well  as  read- 
justment allowances  while  the  veteran  Is 
seeking  emplosrment 

Briefly  Its  provisions  Include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

mvcATtxut 

A  duly  qualified  veteran  who  desires 
further  education  Is  to  begin  the  course 
of  study  not  later  than  2  years  after 
either  the  date  of  his  discharge  or  the 
termination  of  the  present  war,  which- 
ever Is  later.  No  education  or  training  is 
to  be  afforded  beyond  7  years  after  the 


termination  of  the  present  war.  Fur- 
thermore, the  law  states  that  any  such 
person  who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age 
at  the  time  he  entered  the  service  •'shall 
be  deemed  to  have  had  his  education  or 
training  Impeded,  delayed,  interrupted, 
or  interfered  with." 

Eligible  persons  are  entitled  to  educa- 
tion or  trainir^,  or  a  refresher  or  re- 
training course,  at  an  approved  educa- 
tional or  training  institution^  After  a 
maximum  of  1  year  of  such  activity,  and 
upon  satisfactory  completion  of  an  edu- 
cation or  training  course,  the  individual 
is  entitled  to  additional  education  or 
training  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the 
time  he  was  in  active  service  on  or  after 
September  16.  IMO,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  In  no  event  may 
the  total  period  of  education  or  training 
exceed  4  years. 

Expenses  for  this  education  or  training 
are. to  be  defrayed  by  the  Government. 
Thus,  for  each  veteran  so  enrolled,  aca- 
demic expenses,  not  to  exceed  $500  for 
an  ordinary  school  year,  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. While  the  veteran  is  enrolled  and 
is  pursuing  a  course,  he  is  to  be  paid  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  if 
single  or  of  $75  per  month  if  he  has  a 
dependent  or  dependents. 

LOANS 

The  same  law  provides  for  the  guar- 
anty of  loans  to  veterans,  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  loan,  on  a  maximum 
loan  of  $2,000.  Loans  may  be  made  by 
an  individual  or  by  a  private  or  public 
lending  agency  and  for  the  following 
purposes:  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
home,  making  repairs,  alterations  or  im- 
provements to  a  home  owned  by  the  vet- 
eran, purchase  by  the  veteran  of  a  farm 
or  farm  equipment,  or  the  purchase  of 
business  property. 

The  loans  must  conform  to  the  follow- 
ing requirements:  Interest  rate  must  not 
exceed  4  percent:  must  be  practlcabls 
and  suitable  to  the  veteran's  circum- 
stances; the  Oovernment  must  have  the 
right  of  subrogation  to  the  extent  of  any 
guaranty  paid;  and  the  agreement  must 
permit  the  Oovernment  to  protect  Itself 
In  case  of  default  through  the  right  to 
bid  on  foreclosure  proceedings  or  to  rt« 
finance. 

AsavTANca  nt  ostaimuio  woax 

To  aid  veterans  In  securing  employ- 
ment, the  act  states  that  "there  shsU  b« 
an  effective  Job  counseling  and  employ- 
ment placement  service  for  veterans 
to  provide  for  them  the  maximum  of 
Job  opportunity  in  the  field  of  gainful 
employment."  For  this  purpose,  the  law 
created  a  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  This 
board  is  to  consist  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  chairman:  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Selective  Service 
System,  and  the  Administrator  of  ths 
Federal  Security  Agency,  or  whoever  may 
have  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  functions  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  board  Is  to  de- 
termine all  matters  of  policy  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  veterans'  divi- 
sion of  the  employment  service. 
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The  law  likewise  provides  for  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are 
unemployed.  Eligible  veterans  who  are 
not  employed  may  receive  a  readjust- 
ncnt  allowance  not  exceeding  $20  per 
we^  for  not  more  than  52  weeks  of  un- 
employment. However,  a  claimant  will 
be  disqualified  from  receiving  an  allow- 
ance if — 

First,  lie  leaves  suitable  work  volun- 
tarily, without  good  cause,  or  is  sus- 
pended or  discharged  for  misconduct  in 
the  course  of  emplojrment; 

Second.  He,  without  good  cause,  falls 
to  apply  for  suitable  work  to  which  he 
has  been  referred  by  a  public  employ- 
ment office,  or  to  accept  suitable  work 
when  offered  him;  or 

Third.  He.  without  good  cause,  does 
not  attend  an  available  free  training 
course  as  required  by  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

A  claimant  will  also  be  oisquaiifled 
from  receiving  an  allowance  for  any 
week  In  which  he  was  unemployed 
through  a  stoppage  of  work  which  was 
"le  result  of  a  labor  dispute.  However, 
this  disqualification  does  not  apply  if  it 
Is  shown  that — 

First.  He  is  not  participating  in  or  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  labor  dispute 
which  causes  the  stoppage  of  work;  and 

Second.  He  does  not  belong  to  a  grade 
or  clciss  of  workers  of  which,  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  stop- 
page, there  were  members  employed  at 
the  premises  at  which  the  stoppage  oc- 
curs, any  of  whom  are  participating  in  or 
directly  interested  in  the  dispute. 

BESOCZO    BAILBOAD    TAMX 

For  the  duration  of  the  war  existing 
reduced  round-trip  railroad  furlough 
fares  available  to  military  personnel  of 
the  United  States  Army,  including  Army 
nurses,  authorized  cadets,  members  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps,  and  person- 
nel of  the  British  Empire  military  forces, 
and  armed  forces  of  Allied  nations  have 
been  authorized  by  the  rail  carriers  to  be 
continued  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
The  basis  for  the  fares  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  be  granted 
are  given  below. 

A  uniform  must  be  worn  and  official 
leave,  furlough,  or  pass  papers  must  be 
presented  to  ticket  agents  and  conduc- 
tors when  requested.  Female  nurses, 
when  traveling  In  civilian  clothes,  will  be 
granted  the  reduced  fare  only  upon  ex- 
hibition of  oflBciftl  papers  indicating  that 
they  are  of  the  personnel  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  fare  is  approximately  1.25  cents 
per  mile  in  each  direction,  with  a  return 
limit  of  90  days  after  date  of  sale,  per- 
mitting stop-overs  at  any  station  en 
route  withift  limit  of  Ucket  upon  appli- 
cation to  conductor.  Tickets  will  be 
coach  class  and  will  be  honored  in 
coaches  or  chair  cars  only,  and  will  not 
be  good  for  raise  In  grade  to  higher  class 
of  accommodations. 

On  certain  limited  trains  the  furlough- 
fare  tickets  will  not  be  honored,  but  there 
Is  sufficient  train  service  on  all  railroads 
on  which  the  furlough  tickets  will  be 
honored. 

Oovernment  tax  on  transportation 
oof  ttnt  apply  on  tickets  sold  to  the  per- 
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sonnel  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Women's  Army  Corps  when  traveling  in 
uniform,  but  will  app  y  on  tickets  sold 
to  the  personnel  of  tl  e  British  Empire 
military  forces  when  tri  ivehng  in  uniform 
and  will  apply  on  tickets  sold  to  Army 
nurses  when  not  in  uiiform. 


The  Rural  Electrificati  >n  Administration 
in  Pennsyl  rania 


EXTENSION  CP 


HON,  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PCNNSTl  ITANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  Septet  iber  7.  1944 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  i  peaker,  the  larg 
est  and  most  fertile  ield  for  national 
restoration  when  peai  e  comes  will  be 
foimd  in  the  encours  sement  and  de- 
velopment of  small  far  tns  in  the  United 
States.  The  signiflcai  ce  of  this  phase 
of  post-war  planning  t  >  the  Nation  does 
not  end  with  the  f arme :,  rather  it  begins 
with  him.  The  hard  w  ark  and  straight- 
thinking  characteristic! 
farmer  and  his  family 
ure  contribute  to  the  dharacter"  and  in 
tegrity  of  the  American  Government. 
Thus  it  is  apparent  thi 
legislation  In  behalf  o 
ure   to   the  Nation, 


the  farmer  without  co  itributing  to  the 


ion;    we   cannot 
farmer    without 


well-being  of  the  Na 

legislate    against    the    .„. 

threatening  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

The  National  Goven  ment  must  plan 
now  if  the  full  benefi  s  of  progressiv 
legislation  designed  to  fi  >ster  the  well -be 
Ing  of  the  farmer  an  to  be  realized. 
With  that  thought  bef  o;  e  me  I  am  asking 
Congress,  the  United  St  ates  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  th^  various  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  the 
In  our  armed  services 

turn  to  farms  in  the 

to  aid  them  in  the  securjng  of  homes  and 
land  of  their  own 

Such  an  undertaking  will  mean  a  co 
ordinated  effort  which 
these  small  farms  f 
through  the  rural  elec  ric  cooperatives 
and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. In  this  country,  and  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  b  '  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrati(  n  and  the  R.  E. 


REMARKS 


it  the  benefits  of 

the  farmer  in- 

Ve   cannot   help 


nen  and  women 
\r'ho  desire  to  re- 
1  rable  areas  and 


A.-financed  cooperative;, ^ 

the  farmers  and  their  fi  imilles  beineflted 
but  Industry  and  labor  lave  shared  and 
prospered  through  this  i  reat  program. 

The  big  job  of  electr 
farm  homes  was  well  u  ider  way  before 
the  needs  of  the  war  el^ort  temporarily 
halted  line  construction, 
work  yet  to  be  done. 

Some  65.000  Pennsylvi  inla  farms  have 
received  central  station 
for  the  first  time  since 


when  the  Rural  Electrlfi  ;ation  Admlnis- 


)y  an  Executive 
Over  30.000  of 


tratlon  was  established 

order  of  the  President. 

these  farms  are  receiving  service  from 

the  13  R.  E.  A.-financed  c  ooperatives  now 

In  operation  in  Pennsy  vania.    Service 
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,  not  only  have 


electric  service 
May  11.  1935. 


has  been  extended  to  2.400  of  these  farms 
In  the  last  18  months  under  War  Pro- 
duction Board  regulations  in  the  effort 
to  save  labor  and  increase  food  produc- 
tion. 

Up  to  June  30  of  this  year,  R.  E.  A. 
had  loaned  nearly  $10,500,000  to  the  13 
Pennsylvania  cooperatives.  This  has 
provided  over  1,700,000  man-hours  of 
work  in  the  construction  of  rural  power 
lines.  Over  $2,000,000  was  spent  for 
line  conductors.  $1,200,000  for  trans- 
formers, $300,000  for  meters.  $350,000 
for  pole  hne  hardware,  and  $1,900,000 
for  poles. 

These  farmers  have  spent  $7,000,000 
wiring  homes  and  bams  and  $9,000,000 
for  electrical  farm  and  home  equipment 
such  as  milk  machines  and  coolers,  water 
pumps  and  systems,  pwultry  equipment, 
electric  tools  and  shop  machinery,  and 
household  appliances  such  as  refrigera- 
tors, quick  freezers,  ranges,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  irons. 

The  record  In  Pennsylvania  Is  paral- 
leled In  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  million  dollars 
was  loaned  by  R.  E.  A.  to  813  borrowers 
for  the  construction  of  nearly  400,000 
miles  of  pole  line  up  to  July  1  o  fthis 
year.  These  lines  are  now  serving  well 
over  a  million  rural  homes.  Think  of 
what  all  this  has  meant  to  the  farm 
home  and  American  Industry  and  labor. 

Not  only  has  the  R.  E.  A.  program  di- 
rectly benefited  those  farmers  now  re- 
ceiving service  from  its  borrowers,  but 
farmers  receiving  service  from  private 
utilities  have  been  helped  through  more 
liberal  line  extension  policies  and  low- 
ered rates  as  a  result  of  the  stimulus  pro- 
vided by  the  aggressive  R.  E.  A.  program. 
Private  utilities  have  also  benefited  in 
Pennsylvania  by  selling  all  of  the  elec- 
tric energy  requirements  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
cooperatives. 

I  am  not  only  proud  of  what  R.  E.  A. 
has  done  In  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am  in- 
tensely interested  In  seeing  that  the  pro- 
gram is  continued  with  renewed  vigor  In 
the  post-war  period  in  order  that  no 
farm  or  rural  home  that  can  be  reason- 
ably reached  with  central  station  service 
will  be  without  electric  service.  Elec- 
tricity on  the  farm  should  be  as  com- 
monplace and  accepted  as  riu-al  delivery 
postal  service. 

A  bulletin  entitled  "Rural  Electrifica- 
tion—A  Post-War  Market  Forecast."  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  research 
department  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  for  its  magazine, 
the  Country  Gentleman.  The  figures 
shown  in  this  bulletin  are  Informative 
and  I  recommend  It  to  each  one  of  you 
for  careful  reading.  It  tells  you  what 
can  be  expected  in  your  State  and  the 
Nation. 

In  this  report  it  Is  estimated  that  over 
$3,000,000,000  will  be  spent  In  the  United 
States  for  rural  electrification  in  the 
post-war  period  and  another  $500,000.- 
000  between  now  and  the  post-war 
period  by  both  private  and  public  agen- 
cies to  serve  over  5.000,000  farms  and 
rural  homes.    This  is  big  business. 

In  Pennsylvania  alone  it  Is  forecast  in 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  study  that 
a  total  of  nearly  $130,000,000  will  be 
spent  in  the  war  and  post-war  period 
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for  line  construction,  farm  and  home 
wiring,  appliances  and  electrical  equip- 
ment, and  plumbing  equipment  to  serve 
145,000  more  consumers.  More  work  for 
labor,  increased  business  for  Industry, 
and  better  living  on  the  farm. 

The  R.  E.  A.  cooperatives  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  not  had  an  easy  job.  Lean 
territory,  active  opposition  from  a  few 
badly  advised  utilities,  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining low  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
need  for  helpful  legislation  made  trying 
days  for  the  early  pioneers  of  area  rural 
electrification  In  Pennsylvania. 

However,  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  advent  of  low  cost  rural  construction, 
better  cooperation  from  private  utilities 


in  the  matter  of  competition  and  whole- 
sale rates,  and  a  model  State  rural  elec- 
trification act  enacted  in  the  days  of  the 
Earle  State  administration. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  economically  reach  all  those  who 
need  electric  service.  Engineers  must 
continue  their  struggle  for  lower  cost 
construction;  wholesale  and  retail  rates 
must  be  lowered;  cooperatives  must  be 
protected  against  unfair  competition; 
and  lower  interest  rates  and  more  liberal 
terms  for  borrowing  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  rural  line  construction. 

Following  Is  a  statistical  summary  of 
the  funds  advanced  by  R.  E.  A.  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  of  Jime  30. 1944 : 


Pennsylvania—statistical  summary  of  Rural  ElectHftcation  Administration  borrowers, 

June  30, 1944 — Operating  data 


Xorthwfstrm  Rural  EWotriflcatiim  CoopenUiTc  Asso- 

riatiou,  CambriUne  Springs,  Pa 

Southwest   Central   Rural  Electrificatioa  Cooperative 

Corponilion,  Indiana,  Pa 

SoUivaii    County    Rural    Electrifl«ttion    Cooperatire, 

Fork8»ilte,  Pa. 

Trt-County  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative,  Mans- 

fleld.  Pa. 

The  Central  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative  Aaso- 

daUon,  Clearfield,  Pa 

ClanuBck  El<rtric  Cooperative.  Towanda.  Pa ., 

Central  Electric  C^ooperative.  Parkers  Landing,  Pa 

AVarren  Electric  Cooperative,  YounrsviUe,  Pa 

Valley  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative,  Huntington, 

Pa ■ 

Bomerset  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative,  Somerset, 

Pa 

Jefferson    Rural  , Electrification    Cooperative.    Brook- 

vllle.  Pa 

Bedford  Rural  Electrification  Cooperative.  Bedford,  Pa.. 
Adams  Electric  Cooperative,  Gettysburg,  Pa..... ... 

Bute  total.... 


Funds  ad- 
vanced, 
total 


11,164,631 

1,826,799 

252, 63S 

991,  379 

Ml,  ISB 
1,330,795 
1.278,127 

172,250 

893, 3S1 

659,971 

..  418,776 
873.779 
995,500 


10,399,275 


Funds  ad- 
vanced, 
distribu- 
tion 


tl,  164, 631 

1, 310, 602 

246,507 

982,295 

541. 1.58 
1,295,810 
1, 277, 737 

172.250 

875,503 

651,926 

417, 649 
869,629 
993.322 


10,  299, 019 


Funds  ad- 
vanced, 
wiring, 
pliinihine, 
and  other 


116,197 
6,132 
9,084 


84.985 
390 


17,  i78 
8,045 

1,127 

4.150 
Za68 


10a25« 


Miles 
ener- 
gized 


1.130 

1,200 

260 

1,009 

451 
1,350 
1,044 

170 

743 

684 

439 
395 
8.M 


9,669 


Consum- 
ers con- 
nected 


4.222 

4.242 

777 

2,764 

1,.%4 

3,319 

4,068 

6SS 

8,567 

1.733 

1,278 
1.120 
2,331 


80,537 


What  Does  the  New  Deal  Really  OiFer 
Africalture? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  New 
Dealers  are  running  around  telling 
farmers  that  the  New  Deal  has  over 
$840,000,000  to  give  away  to  farmers  be- 
fore election  time.  Everyone  knows  It 
is  their  grandchildren's  money  which 
these  new  dealers  are  using  to  buy  votes. 
They  do  not  tell  the  farmers  that  a  tloird 
of  them  will  not  even  get  $21  apiece, 
while  the  big  landowners  will  continue 
to  get  checks  up  to  $50,000  to  $75,000 
apiece. 

The  following  statement  by  Franklin 
Carter — Jay  Franklin — who  was  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wallace  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  of 
the  left-wing  political  agriculturists  who 
have  been  helping  to  map  the  agricul- 
tural program  of  our  Nation  for  the  past 
12  years.    The  statement  follows: 

The  problem  of  farm  relief  will  become 
not  how  shall  we  relieve  the  farmer  but  who 
shall  relieve  ua  of  the  farmer?  The  farmer 
has  abrogated  to  himself  all  virtue  and  all 
knowledge.    He  has  voted  against  prcgress, 


against  civilization,  against  the  city,  against 
science,  against  art.  He  has  made  and  un- 
made Presidents 'in  the  image  of  man.  He 
has  exhausted  our  soU  as  he  will  exhaust  ovur 
Treasury  if  given  half  a  chance.  He  Is  the 
great  obstacle  to  human  progress,  the  great 
threat  to  political  stability.  Sooner  or  later 
we  shall  discover,  as  England  discovered,  as 
Soviet  Russia  discovered,  that  the  pagan, 
the  landed  proprietor,  the  kulak.  Is  simply 
so  much  muck  on  the  path  of  progress  and 
must  be  swept  aside  II  society  la  to  advance. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether 
the  farmer  is  going  to  be  better  off  with 
Trxjman  replacing  Wallace.  A  man  that 
is  not  held  in  very  high  regard  by  the 
farmers  in  his  own  State  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  get  much  support  from  other 
States. 

The  Missovul  Farmer,  a  farm  paper, 
sheds  definite  and  undisputable  light  on 
the  question  in  it.s  January  15, 1944,  issue. 
This  Is  what  it  said  on  page  9  of  that 
Issue: 

Since  he  has  been  In  Washington  Senator 
Truman  has  never  seemed  friendly  toward 
agriculture.  At  most  he  has  been  Indifferent 
and  at  time  he  has  appeared  to  be  hostile 
toward  the  farmer's  cause.  He  has  con- 
stantly turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  pleas  of 
the  Missouri  Farmers  Association  State  Legis- 
lative Committee  and  at  times  when  farm 
leaders  have  called  on  him  in  Washington 
and  when  replying  to  letters,  he  has  seemed 
almost  discourteous. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association  is 
composed  of  86,000  members.  They  are 
real  dirt  farmers.  They  have  lived  off 
their  land  by  farming  it,  and  Missouri 


has  never  had  many  large  New  Deal  farm 
checks  to  live  from  as  the  State  was 
figured  safely  New  Deal  by  the  New  Deal. 
The  average  farmer  cannot  see  why 
funds  were  not  provided  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  made  on  milk,  eggs.  pork, 
and  other  products  when  funds  appear 
available  for  distribution  in  abundance 
at  election  time. 


GemuB  Atrocities  Af  ainit  Minority 
Groiqis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KSNTTXaCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  long 
and  fretful  months  of  the  past  tragic 
years  of  this  war  I  have  sat  upon  the 
floor  of  this  House,  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  the  representatives  of  a  free 
people,  participated  In  debate,  and 
helped  to  formulate  and  enact  legisla- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  of 
defense  of  humanity  against  the  wanton, 
un-Christlan,  and  inexcusable  attacks 
of  the  military  regime  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
who  unquestionably  sought  to  and  did 
engulf  the  world  in  war  to  enslave  all 
mankind  because  of  his  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  people  as  a  race  and  a  minority 
group. 

This  Government  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  that  it  is  a  government  of 
law,  and  that  the  law  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal foundation  stones  of  this  Republic 
is  the  right  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  your  own  conscience.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  Hitler  pays  homage  to 
no  God  except  the  god  of  force,  and  that 
instead  of  fighting  for  a  principle  or  for 
a  cause,  he  has  engaged  in  wholesale,  re- 
lentless murder.  He  has  violated  every 
principle  of  international  law  and  for- 
feited every  right  to  humanitarian  con- 
sideration. 

My  committee.  In  Its  investigation  of ' 
American  camps  for  prisoners  of  war.  has 
found  by  interviews  that  there  are  pris- 
oners in  the  same  camp  who  are  legiti- 
mate prisoners  of  war  and  are  there  to  be 
treated  as  such;  but  along  with  them  are 
others  who  are  not  only  prisoners  of  war 
but  belong  to  the  group  of  murderers 
that  slaughtered  defenseless  women  and 
children  whenever  and  wherever  they 
could  lay  their  filthy  hands  upon  them. 
We  read  in  the  press  accounts  of  whole- 
sale murder  of  the  populations  of  small 
towns,  and  then  again  we  turn  to  other 
sources  of  information  and  we  find  that 
the  Germans,  under  the  direction  of 
this  ruthless,  murderous  dictator,  main- 
tained and  operated  gas  chambers  and 
infernos  for  the  cremation  of  human  be- 
ings by  the  thousands.  They  did  not 
stop  at  the  burning  of  soldiers  of  other 
armies,  but  they  included  In  their  mur« 
derous  and  torturous  schemes  the  help- 
less civilian  women  and  children  of  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  then  engaged 
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In  the  barbarous  practice  of  selling  their 
ashes  in  small  containers  to  distressed 
and  deluded  relatives  who  believed  that 
for  a  high  price  they  were  obtaining  the 
sacred  ashes  of  their  loved  ones. 

This  unspeakable  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  German  military  machine  is  re- 
pulsive to  everything  human  and  decent. 
I  denounce  it.  and  denounce  the  German 
war  lords  as  barbarians  and  savages, 
and  I  pray  God  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  world  shnll  again  be  sub- 
jected to  such  relentless  persecution  and 
murder  of  minority  groups  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs  or  business  prac- 
tices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  may  seem 
harsh,  but  I  cannot  afford,  as  a  liberty- 
loving  citizen  of  the  greatest  democracy 
on  earth,  to  permit  this  Congress  to 
recess  without  this  expression  of  my  re- 
sentment of  the  conduct  of  the  vicious 
German  regime. 


Post-War  ATiation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOCIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATlVES 

Thursdav,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  Mayor  John  B.  Gage,  of  my  home 
city  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  appeared  before 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
iherce,  when  it  was  in  that  city  to  inspect 
aviation  facilities  and  needs  there. 

He  made  a  statement  before  the  sub- 
committee which  I  feel  summarizes  ex- 
ceptionally well  the  problems  that  our 
Nat 'on  will  face  in  the  field  of  aviation 
In  the  post-war  period  after  peace  has 
been  signed.  His  statement  was  made 
on  August  28. 

It   is  because  I  feel   that   the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  have  this  Information  for  consid- 
eration that  I  am  inserting  his  state- 
ment in  the  Ricord  at  this  point: 

It  is  a  privilege  indeed  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity d  appearing  before  this  committee  at 
•  nm«*  when  it  has  xinder  consideration  mat- 
ters vitally  important  to  the  future  of  avia- 
tion.   I  have  told  you  in  welcoming  you  to 
Kaneas  City  that  Kansas  City  and  its  people 
are  deeply  interested  In  the  development  and 
growth  of  aviation.    We  have  put  mUUons  of 
dollara  of  our  own  city  funds  into  the  con- 
•tructlon  of  two  of  the  llneat  airports  in  the 
Nation — Municipal  and  Orandvlew.     Almost 
d  rectly    acroaa    the    river    in    Kansas    City, 
Kans..  Is  another  great  airport,  Fairfax,  de- 
veloped largely  at  national  expense  to  meet 
war  requirements.    Our  local  or  city  contri- 
bution to  the  cost  of  the  two  airports  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  amoiinted  to  well  over 
60  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  construction 
M  against  a  national  average  of  only  20  per- 
cent  for   local   contributions  to  total   coet. 
Kansas  City  is  the  headquarters  for  two  of 
the  Nation's  great  air  lines — T.  W.  A.  and  Mid- 
Continent.    Many  of  our  citizens  derive  their 
llveUbood  from  avlatloa.    Many  former  resi- 
tfcnta  of  this  city,  empioy^n  of  T.  W.  A.,  are 
tMT  away  in  Caaahlanca,  Iceland,  the  Azores, 
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the  past  direct  Pederal-clty  relat'on'h'p 
which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  and  bone- 
flclal  to  the  localities  and  to  the  national  air 
pattern  can  be  successfully  applied  to  the 
expanded  program  of  the  future,  or  should 
be  supplanted  with  a  direct  and  exclusive 
Federal-State  relationship. 

I    believe    that    the    present    Federal-city 
relationship   in  respect   to  airport   develop- 
ment can  and  should  be  continued  and  ex- 
panded  and   not  supplanted   by   a   Federal- 
State    system.     There    is    no   reason    to    my 
mind   why   the   Civil   Aeronautics   Adminis- 
tration cannot  directly  participate  with  the 
smaller  cities  and   towns  In  the   matter  of 
airport    development    and    maintenance    as 
well  as  It  has  worked  with  the  larger  cities. 
The  technique  and  experience  of  the  C.  A.  A., 
in  my  Judgment,  can  be  of  greater  aid   to 
the  smaller  commuhitles  than  It  has  been 
to  the  larger  cities.    This  seems  to  me  to  be 
so  patent  as  not  to  require  argument.     The 
proposed  shift  to  the  Federal -State  airport 
relationship  probably  results  from  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  airports  are  comparable  to 
highways    and    that    Federal    ai^^art    funds 
should  be  handled  as  Federal  highway  funds 
have   bsen    handled.     But    airports    are    not 
comparable  to  highways.     Airports   are   ter- 
minals— airways  are  the  highways  of  the  sKy. 
I  know  of  no  proposal  to  Ehift  control  of 
the  facilities  for  aviation  along  these  airways 
from  C.  A.  A.  to  local  authorities.    Highways 
are  of  benefit  to  many  users  who  live  out- 
side of  centers  of  population  and  who  can 
enter  or  leave  them  at  will  along  their  routes. 
Airports  are  of  direct   benefit  primarily  to 
the  local  subdivisions  of  government.    These 
subdivisions  take  a  pride  and  definite  local 
Interest  In  these  airports.    They  are  mainly 
useful  and  beneficial  at  the  points  of  con- 
centrated  population   and   should    therefore 
be  the  responsibility  of  those  local  political 
subdivisions  of  government,   whether   those 
local  subdivisions  of  government  be  cities  or 
counties.    The  construction  of  each  airport, 
not  only  es  to  Its  primary  location  but  as  to 
the  uses  for  which  It  it  to  be  built  are  pri- 
marily matters  of  local  concern  and  no  two 
airport  problems  are  exactly  alike.    Physical 
characteristics  of  terrain,  potential  volumes 
of  traffic,  types  of  business  vary  from  place 
to  place.     They  are  not  determined  by  the 
State  population,  or  the  State  area,  or  the 
number   of   regtstered   civil    aircraft   In    the 
State.    Furthermore,  the  setting  up  of  these 
new  State  airport  agencies  would  Inevitably 
result  In  an  Immense  amount  of  useless  over- 
head.   It  would  require  swarms  of  new  State 
edmlnistrative  officials  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  these  airports.     The  expense 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  industry  it- 
self— an  Industry  which  we  are  most  anxious 
to  see  go  ahead  free  and  unfettered  by  the 
dead  weight  of  unnecessary  cost  and  waste- 
ful expenditure. 

I  am  convinced  that  It  Is  as  necessary  to 
maintain  complete  Federal  control  over  the 
great  air-sea  that  flows  above  us.  Irrespective 
of  State  lines  or  county  lines  or  city  borders, 
as  It  Is  to  maintain  Federal  control  over  our 
navigable  rivers  and  harbors.  Licensing  of 
those  who  engage  In  airplane  operation,  pro- 
vision of  safety  standards,  the  control  of 
traffic  hazards,  provision  and  management  of 
airway  lights  and  beacons,  of  control  towers 
on  airports  Justifying  the  operation  of  con- 
trol towers  should  be  and  remain  wholly 
and  solely  a  Federal  responsibility  and  ac- 
tivity. Nothing  less  than  this  makes  sense 
from  a  safety  standpoint.  Otherwise  State 
barriers  of  myriad  character  would  rear  their 
Ugly  heads  and  serve  to  defeat  the  primary 
purpose  in  transportation  which  the  airplane 
is  among  other  kinds  of  transport  able  to 
best  achieve,  namely,  quick,  rapid,  and  easy 
movement  over  great  distance.  Taxes  oa 
aircraft  facilities  and  aircraft  fuels  might 
and  would  vary  from  State  to  State.    In  a 
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fluid  Industry  like  aviation  this  would  force 
arbitrary  removal  of  operators  from  State  to 
State.  These  taxes.  If  any,  should  be  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government,  the  revenue  to 
Cow  back  Into  the  funds  that  go  to  promote 
the  developments  of  this  Industry. 

Take  the  situation  that  exists  here  in  Kan- 
sas City.  I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  municipal  airport  In  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
It  Is  on  one  side  of  the  Missouri  River.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Kan- 
sas is  the  Fairfax  Airport.  If  Missouri  Im- 
posed taxes  on  aircraft  facilities  and  aircraft 
operation  in  the  State  of  Missouri  not  sim- 
ilarly impose;?  on  aircraft  fuels  and  aircraft 
operation  in  the  State  of  Kanras,  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Missouri  airport  would  move  for 
an  artificial  and  unnecessary  reason  over  to 
the  other  port  In  Elansas  or  vice  versa. 

Recently  In  connection  with  the  operation 
of  airport  towers  at  the  municipal  and  Fairfax 
ports  we  had  a  situation  come  up  which 
illustrates  the  necessity  for  Joint  control  of 
air  traffic.  The  Army  in  expanding  the  Fair- 
fax airport  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
order  that  It  might  adequately  accommo- 
date test  flights  of  bombers  to  be  constructed 
at  the  ITorth  American  Bomber  Plant  ad- 
jacent to  that  field  designed  a  runway,  the 
approach  zones  of  which  Intersected  the 
main  approach  zones  of  the  Municipal  Air- 
port of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  across  the  river. 
The  design  of  the  runway  was  in  violation  of 
the  existing  C.  A.  A.  regulations.  Protest 
was  made  by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  formally 
filed,  whereupon  the  Army  Air  Corps  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  establish  a  Joint-control 
tower  and  operate  it  for  the  two  fields  during 
the  period  of  the  operation  by  the  Army  of 
the  Fairfax  airport.  Thereupon  the  protest 
was  withdrawn  and  the  runway  constructed. 
The  unlfled-control  tower  was  not  estab- 
lished but  a  unified  operation  of  both  con- 
trol towers  of  the  two  fields  was  placed  in 
effect  and  the  expense  thereof  paid  by  the 
Army  through  the  C.  A.  A.  Several  months 
ago  the  Army  suddenly  decided  that  they 
would  abandon  the  operation  of  the  control 
tower  at  the  municipal  field  but  continue  to 
operate  the  control  tower  at  the  Fairfax 
field.  Hazards  inevitably  Incident  to  such 
abandonment  and  the  establishment  of  a 
nonunified  tower  control  at  the  two  fields 
were  pointed  out.  Soon  the  order  of  aban- 
donment was  withdrawn.  It  Is  certain  that 
if  independent  operation  of  the  control  tow- 
ers upon  these  two  fields  should  be  estab- 
lished and  continue  In  the  future,  that  acci- 
dents will  occur  in  which  innocent  lives  will 
be  lost.  It  Is  therefore  my  opinion  that  on 
the  airports  where  traffic  demands  control 
towers  this  should  be  a  responsibility  and 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government.  There 
should  be  a  unified  control  both  of  traffic 
upon  the  airways  and  in  the  approach  zones 
to  the  landing  fields.  We  know  too  keenly 
the  very  disastrous  safety  situation  developed 
in  connection  with  automobile  operation 
In  this  country. 

Loss  of  life  and  Injuries  Incident  to  it  have 
been  vastly  greater  than  those  that  have 
occurred,  terrible  as  they  are.  in  the  armed 
forces  of  our  country  during  the  present  war. 
And  in  substantial  part  that  situation  has 
developed  from  a  lack  of  unified  control  over 
the  licensing  of  automobile  drivers  and  the 
safe  construction  of  automobile  highways. 
It  is  even  more  important  to  aviation  that 
unified,  coordinated  Federal  control  continue 
v.ith  respect  to  the  licensing  of  those  who 
engage  In  civil  or  commercial  aviation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  his  Interest  In  that  subject. 
I  hope  he  continues  that  Interest  until  his 
ideas  are  represented  by  effective  national 
legislation. 

I  have  understood  that  it  is  urged  that 
under  this  proposed  legislation,  particularly 
the  Randolph  bill,  that  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
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mlrUstratlon  cotild  continue  .to  exercise  full 
authority  with  reference  to  the  locale  of 
new  airports,  the  standards  of  their  con- 
struction, and  with  respect  to  operation 
thereon  or  on  adjacent  airways.  Under  this 
view  It  Is  proposed  that  State  airport  agen- 
cies act  only  as  sort  of  a  political  buffer  be- 
tween Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and 
local  pressure  groups.  The  C.  A.  A.  would 
retain  authority  while  the  responsibility  for 
action  rested  on  the  State  agencies.  The  city 
officials  would  go  to  the  State  capltol  and 
there  a  buck-passing  act  would  be  put  on — 
between  the  State  agency  and  the  Federal 
Government.  This  makes  more  people  sore, 
and  Justly  sore,  than  anything  I  know.  If 
there  is  anything  we  need  in  this  Government 
of  ours,  it  Is  to  center  responsibility  where 
authority  rests.  I  believe  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  Is  fully  as  capable  of  resisting 
political  pressure  of  a  local  character  as  would 
be  any  of  the  proposed  new  State  agencies. 

Many  of  our  cities  have  invested  large 
sums  in  their  present  airports.  Many  other 
cities  have  developed  for  the  future  far- 
reaching  plans  for  further  airport  develop- 
ment. Federal-city  relationship  has  suc- 
cessfully developed  aviation  In  the  past. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  all  this  relation- 
ship should  be  now  Junked  and  destroyed. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
I  hope  this  committee  sees  fit  to  recommend 
to  Congress  legislation  that  will  continue  the 
Federal-local  government  relationship  In  re- 
spect to  airport  and  air  facility  construction 
and  maintenance.  As  to  airstrips  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  public  highways,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  should  have 
close  contact  with  location,  construction,  and 
maintenance.  Existing  SUte  highway  de- 
partments could  play  an  important  part  in 
this  connection  and  would  together  with  the 
county  governments  be  appropriate  action 
agencies.  But  this  should  be  kept  well  with- 
in the  general  orbit  of  control  by  the  national 
aviation  authority.  So  much  for  the  do- 
mestic situation  with  reference  to  future 
airport  construction. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  briefiy  to  pre- 
sent to  you  our  thoughts  with  reference  to 
the  future  of  American  airplane  operation  in 
the  foreign  or  international  field.  This  is 
the  subject  of  much  dlsca«:sion  both  here 
and  abroad.  We  are  interested  here.  Per- 
mit me  to  remind  you  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  out  here  In  the  Midwest  are  not 
monopolists  or  monopoUstlcally  Inclined.  We 
don't  believe  in  monopoly,  either  in  trans- 
portation or  production.  Our  real  pros- 
perity and  progress  has  come  about  when 
competition  has  been  vigorous  and  at  high 
tide.  Then  and  then  only  Jobs  have  been 
easy  to  get  and  business  has  been  good. 
We  are  not,  in  other  words,  a  tired  and 
washed-up  people.  We  believe  in  compe- 
tition among  ourselves  and  with  others. 
Our  boys  exemplified  this  on  their  athletic 
fields  and  have  again  by  their  fighting  spirit 
exemplified  It  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world.  Competition  Is  not  dead  as  an  In- 
strument of  economic  policy.  Hence,  we 
do  not  favor  the  so-called  chosen  instru- 
ment Idea.  Monopolistic  govemmentally 
fostered  domination  or  operation  of  either 
foreign  or  domestic  airline  operations  is 
anathema  to  us.  We  oppose  proposals  of 
that  sort — born  of  the  fear  of  change — un- 
worthy of  the  resourceful  and  self-reliant 
American  spirit,  fostering  and  rendering  in- 
evitable stagnation  and  decay.  We  particu- 
larly do  not  want  them  applied  to  a  new 
industry  which  we  desire  to  see  advance  and 
grow  and  vastly  expand. 

By  the  same  token  proposed  combinations 
of  the  different  kinds  of  transportation,  raU 
and  highway,  air  and  water,  under  Joint  man- 
agement, eliminating  real  competition  re- 
gionally aiul  otherwise,  are  sternly  objected 
to  by  the  vast  majority  of  ovir  people.    We 


recognise  that  in  this  technological  ag« 
highly  integrated  operations  are  demanded; 
that  we  must  have  great  corporations  to  con- 
duct these  far-fiung  and  intricate  business 
enterprises  in  important  fields  of  Industry 
and  transport.  The  football  field  has  its 
umpire;  athletic  competition  has  It-s  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  game.  We  recognize  the 
necessity  for  public  regulation  of  these  In- 
dustrial giants  so  that  there  may  not  be 
ruthless  and  unfair  competition.  What  we 
believe  In  Is  regulation  that  doesn't  supplant 
competition  but  rather  encourages  and  pro- 
tects It  and  maintains  a  situation  permitting 
a  fair  and  active  contest  In  which  each  will 
profit  according  to  his  ability.  We  believe 
that  this  has  been  substantiall]^  the  situa- 
tion In  connection  with  the  past  develop- 
ment of  domestic  commercial  air  trariFport 
under  Federal  regulations  heretofore  In  force 
and  effect.  Let  this  be  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy governing  the  entrance  of  our  domestic 
air  lines  into  the  foreign  and  International 
fields.  We  want  to  see  them  fiy  the  airways 
of  the  world  on  that  basis.  An  International 
aviation  authority  with  control  of  traflic  and 
safety  standards  should  be  established,  but 
this  control  should  not  be  one  permitting 
limitation  and  restriction  of  commerce.  The 
right  of  innocent  fllpht  over  the  lands  and 
countries  of  others  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  Individual  nations.  The 
right  of  cabotage,  or  internal  operation  In 
other  countries,  may  or  maf  not  be  granted 
by  nations.  Let  us  approach  thece  problems 
as  Americans  who  are  not  afraid  of  the  ef- 
fect of  competition.  And  from  what  I  know 
about  our  aviation,  our  commercial  aviation, 
which  was  Just  as  far  ahead  of  European  avia- 
tion as  our  military  aviation  was  behind  at 
the  outset  of  the  war,  I  believe  that  our  op- 
erators will  in  a  fair  competitive  field  hold 
their  own  In  the  post-war  era  with  the  air- 
line operators  of  all  other  nations. 

Finally,  let  me  congratulate  you,  members 
on  this  committee,  as  the  representatives  of 
a  national  legislative  body,  our  Congress, 
which  has  Indeed  done  much  for  a  commer- 
cial aviation  in  the  past  and  which.  I  be« 
lieve,  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
article  entitled  "On  the  Other  Hand." 
by  Lowell  Mellett,  appearing '  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  September 
6,  1944: 

On  the  Otheb  Hand — Hillman  Ficmss  Makb 
Election-Buying  Chabce  Afpkai  6uj.y, 
Sats  Wrttes 

(By  LoweU  Mellett) 

There  are  too  many  things  to  write  about. 
For  instance,  there  Is  that  Intriguing  state> 
ment  made  by  Sidney  Hlllman  to  the  House 
Campaign  Expenditures  Committee:  "The 
total  expenses  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee  to  date  are  considerably  less  than 
the  1940  contributions  to  the  Republican 
Party  by  five  wealthy  families  alone." 

Everybody  surely  would  like  to  know  th« 
names  of  the  families.  The  accepted  ecu.c« 
of  information  on  the  subject  is  the  Report 
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ef  tbm  Special  Conuulttc*  to  InTMtlgftt* 
Prwldtijtul.  vice  Prwkleotial.  and  atnatorlal 
P>1^ltii  Kxpendlturw.  IMO. 

Tbli  odteui  report  reveala  that  the  five 
fainUlM  are  the  Boekafellere,  tbe  Du  Ponu, 
the  Pewt.  the  Bloene.  and  the  Queenye. 

Tbe  five  femlUee  (tre  »  total  of  $4Sa.680, 
It  eeenia.  That  is  the  figure  that  Hillman 
apparently  would  like  to  have  contrasted  with 
$S71,0M,  which  he  says  Is  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  C.  I.  O.  committee  up  to  Augiut 
15.  And  most  of  that,  he  says,  waa  spent 
for  salaries  and  travel,  office  rent,  equipment, 
and  publicity.  Only  967,430.  be  says,  was  ex- 
pended or  contributed  In  primary  campaigns 
or  State  elections. 

MAT   iUVS  COOO    POIKT 

If  HUlman's  figures  are  correct  and  the 
Senate  ootnmittae's  figures  are  .  correct.  It 
looks  aa  If  HUhnan  really  has  a  point  there. 
And  since  Hillman  Is  chairman  of  tbe  board 
of  one  large  bank  and  director  of  another, 
~  be  to  not  apt  to  be  careleas  with  figures.  Still 
b«  «•■  not  very  exact  in  tbe  use  of  another 
figure.  He  said  tbe  Republican  Party  and  Its 
eooperatiDg  groups  (O.  O.  P.  equivalents  of 
the  PollUcal  Actloti  Committee)  had  "col- 
lected and  spent  some  917.000.000"  In  1940. 
If  he  had  wanted  to  be  precise,  he  should 
have  said  that  918.1M.332  was  collected  by 
the  O.  O.  P.,  but  only  916.621.435  spent.  That 
left  91.534.897  not  used.  These  are  the  fig- 
urea  In  the  SenKte  committee's  report. 

The  C.  I.  O.  committee  sUrted  out  to  raise 
91.500.000.  or  a  little  leas  than  the  O.  O.  P. 
committee  had  left  over  last  time.  It  suc- 
ceeded In  raising  only  967U14.  however,  and 
succeeded  In  using  only  $371,086.  That 
makes  all  of  the  talk  about  the  C.  I.  O.  buv- 
Ing  up  recent  primary  elections  and  Its  al- 
leiared  plans  to  buy  up  the  November  election 
sound  a  little  silly,  doesn't  It? 

Anyhow,  you  now  know  who  the  five  fami- 
lies are: 

Let's  turn,  then,  to  another  gentleman 
who  has  been  getting  his  name  In  the 
papera— Mr.  John  Poster  Dulles.  In  writing 
about  him.  the  boys  usiially  say  he  will  be 
Mr    Dewey's  Secretary  of  State — If. 

A  friend  has  kindly  furnished  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Dulles  before  the  New  York 
economic  Club  on  March  23.  1939.  The 
friend  polnta  out  one  sentence  which  be 
•eema  to  think  Is  significant  of  something. 
—It  reads:  "Only  hysteria  entertains  the  idea 
that  Oermany.  Italy,  or  Japan  contemplates 
war  upon  tw." 

WMAH'S  BXMAaX  BSCALIID 

This  recalls  Senator  Borah's  famous  state- 
ment to  the  Senate,  "My  liiformatlon  la  that 
there  will  be  no  war."  when  he  was  leading 
tbe  fight  against  repeal  of  tbe  arms  embargo 
that  same  year.  Probably  more  will  be  beard 
of  Mr.  Dulles'  unfortunate  utterance  if  be 
continues  to  be  Oovemor  Dewey's  secretary- 
of-8tate-ln-waltlng. 

That  brings  us  to  another  maker  of  news, 
Bapraaantetive  HaaoiA  Kkvtsom,  of  Mlnne- 
•ot*.  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
lioiiaa  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Mr. 
Kmnaow  was  leading  the  fight  In  the  House 
tha  other  day  against  a  proposal  to  provide 
ttnempkqniMnt  compensation  for  Federal 
wofken  naanlng  workers  In  navy  yards, 
araenala.  and  the  like,  aa  well  as  Waahlngton 
and  way  polnta — who  may  need  such  help 
when  demobilization  begins.  He  declared. 
•Tliat  would  add  $6,000,000,000  to  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  tbe  Government."  He 
did  not  disclose  bow  he  reached  this  pre- 
poateroua  figure,  but  went  on  to  shout: 

"How  are  we  going  ^  restore  normalcy  In 
thia  country  when  Congresa  U  shoveling  out 
money  in  acoi^?" 

Mr.  Knotsom  baa  found  a  campaign  slogan 
tot  hu  party— 'Back  to  normalcy." 


0.  p.  A. 


Afaiftt  Upgrt£iiff 
•f  Batter 
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storage  center  In  which  buttl- 
ing creameries  Is  accumulated 
sale  distributors  prior  to  ship 
consuming  areas  throughout 
O.  P.   A.  investigators,   w< 
butter  graders,  make  a  note 
which  a  shipment  being  grade^ 
signed.    Suppose,  for  lnatanc< 
butter  at  a  concentration 
West  has  been  graded  and 
New   York  City.     The 
a  grading  certificate  for  tbe 
pnjmreB  a  duplicate,  which 
the  O.  P.  A.  regional  office  In 
Prom  the  New  York  office  an 
aentatlve  contacts  the  receiver 
ment  of  butter,  and  checks 
was  Invoiced  and  sold  at  the 
the  grade. 

Butter  Is  graded  89-score. 
or  03-scare,  according  to  testi 
factors  of  smell   and  taste 
score  butter  at  the  O.  P.  A. 
e3-score  butter,  a  wholeaale 
obtain  as  miKh  as  2  centa  ^ 
tbe  legal  89-80ore  celling  prlo 

The  practice  of  selling  one 
at  tbe  price  of  a  higher  gradi 
upgrading. 

Any  aales  at  the  wholesale 
above  legal  celling  prices  cost 
hoiisewlfe  money,  for  retail 
are  calculated  by  adding 
upa  to  the  prices  per  pound 
pays  for  the  butter  it  sells. 

It  has  been  estimated  that 
10  percent   at  all   butter 
United  States  la  the  03-score 
check  In  June  of  this  year. 
O.  P.  A.  campaign  against 
however,  discloaed  that  at  that 
mated  90  percent  of  all  butter 
aa   8S-scara  grada.    "Tliera 
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amount  of  93-soora  butter  produced,"  an  olB- 
olal  said. 

Since  the  beginning  of  grade  checking  by 
O.  P.  A.  officials,  a  big  dent  has  been  made 
In  upgrading,  O.  P.  A.  said. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Industry's 
premium  butter  producers  and  distributors 
who  want  traditional  standards  of  tbe  trade 
maintained,  more  upgrading  Is  expected  to 
be  eliminated,  O.  P.  A.  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  b«  noted  that  it 
Js  not  the  dairy  farmer  nor  the  small  store 
distributor  who  is  engaging  in  this  dis- 
honest practice.  It  Is  the  same  people 
who  have  so  long  colored  and  renovated 
butter,  and  who  have  at  the  same  time 
been  responsible  for  the  remarkable  legis- 
lation which  actually  requires  naturally 
yellow  oleomargarine  to  be  bleached  be- 
fore it  can  be  sold  without  a  confiscatory 
tax. 


Mast  a  Veteran  in  Need  of  Hospitalization 
Swear  to  a  Pauper's  Oath? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Rbcord  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Vincent 
B.  Costello  Post,  No.  15.  the  largest 
American  Legion  Post  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation.  The  resolution  Is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  existing  and  writ- 
ten method  of  interrogation  for  admission  to 
veteran  hospitalization,  as  nonservice  con- 
nected patients  or  as  service-connected  pa- 
tients seeking  treatment  for  aliment  other 
than  cause  of  discharge— either  emergency 
or  extensive  cases— is  un-American,  degrad- 
ing, and  in  addition  clothed  with  the  dubious 
but  legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of 
the  world  wars  to  tbe  poeslblllty  of  prosecu- 
tion by  arrogant  or  antagonistic  governmen- 
tal   bureaucrata. 

Whereas  that  the  membership  of  this  post 
respectfully  suggests  that  Veteran  Adminis- 
tration officials  be  requested  to  authorize  and 
Institute  a  more  democratic  and  more  appro- 
priate procedure  of  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  financial  status  of  an  applicant 
or  his/her  eligibility  for  hospital  treatment. 

Whereas  that  these  pleadings  are  not  sub- 
P^^tted  for  the  Intention  of  removing  proper 
or  necessary  restrictions  and  safeguards  for 
hospital  admittance  but  to  eliminate  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  stigmatlxed  in  official 
records  by  a  so-called  act  of  pauperism,  and 
to  remove  the  contingency  of  being  coerced 
or  threatened  by  ovenealous  public  officials: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post  No.  15.  Of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  author- 
laed  and  directed  to  recommend  for  the  con- 
alderatlon  by  tbe  delegatea  of  the  national 
convention  <rf  the  American  Legion  to  be  aa- 
sembled  at  Chicago.  111.,  September  18-20. 
1944,  the  deletion  of  questions  Nos.  6  and  9! 
respectively,  from  Veterana'  Administration 
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Form  P-10  "Application  for  Hospital  Treat- 
ment or  Domiciliary  Care."  otherwise  known 
as  the  "pauper's  oath." 
Approved : 

Thomas  Cosmxo, 

Commander, 
Joseph  Leid, 

Vice  Commander, 


Information  on  Le^slation  for.  Veterans 
and  Their  Dependents 

.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  31, 1944 

PRIVILCGES,  BIGHTS,  AND  BENEFITS  FOR  MEMBERS 
OP    THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMED    FORCES     AND 

TKZTR   FAMILIES 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Michinian  counties  of  Saginaw,  Shiawas- 
see. Gratiot,  Clinton,  Montcalm,  and 
Ionia  there  is  scarcely  a  family  without 
relatives  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of 
World  War  No.  2,  either  in  Europe  or  in 
the  Pacific. 

In  the  present  and  recent  sessions  of 
Congress  we  have  passed  many  laws  to 
provide  benefits  to  servicemen  and  their 
families,  yet  I  frequently  learn  of  citizens 
who  are  not  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
their  entitlement  to  benefits  under  these 
laws. 

Congress  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
Impact  of  the  war  on  our  service  fam- 
ilies and  laws  have  been  passed  to  make 
their  lives  a  little  more  besirable  and  a 
little  more  livable  despite  the  great  sac- 
rifices these  people  have  been  making. 
Increase  in  the  pay  of  the  serviceman 
over  that  of  former  wars,  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  his  financial  interests 
while  he  is  in  the  service,  allotments 
to  his  Immediate  family  to  ease  the 
financial  load,  disability  and  hospital 
benefits,  and  the  more  recent  G.  I.  bill 
with  Its  many  facilities,  are  among  the 
steps  taken  by  Congress  as  token  evi- 
dence of  a  grateful  nation. 

In  order  that  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces  from  the  Eighth  District 
of  Michigan  and  their  families  at  home 
mp.y  have  seme  Idea  of  the  various  priv- 
ileges, rights,  and  benefits  of  congres- 
sional enactments,  I  desire  to  submit  to 
them  this  summary  with  the  hopje  that 
it  will  prove  helpful.  Should  any  of 
them  feel  they  are  not  receiving  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  or  should 
they  feel  that  I  can  be  of  assistance  in 
handling  matters  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  shall  give  their  cases  prompt 
attention  If  they  will  write  me  in  detail 
and  address  me  as  follows:  Congressman 
Fred  L.  Crawtord,  1123  House  OflBce 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  important  in  this  connection  that 
the  person  writing  his  Member  of  Con- 
gress supply  the  full  name,  home  ad- 
dress, and  the  military  address  and  Army 
or  Navy  serial  number  If  the  service 
person  involved  is  still  in  the  service,  and 
U  the  person  has  been  released,  then 


the  discharge  number  should  also  be  In- 
cluded, together  with  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. Frequently  it  is  also  helpful  to 
have  the  last  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 
the  individual  from  the  ofBcial  agency 
with  which  they  have  carried  on  cor- 
respondence, if  the  case  has  been  pend- 
ing. 

rAMn.T  allowances 

.  Provision  has  been  made  to  give  a 
measure  of  financial  assistance  to  de- 
pendents of  servicemen  while  the  bread- 
winner is  in  the  uniform  of  his  country. 
A  plan  known  as  the  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents Allowance  Act  has  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes,  a  financial  allowance  to  de- 
pendents in  certain  categories  and  this 
is  supplemented  by  a  contribution  which 
is  made  by  the  serviceman  from  his 
monthly  pay.  A  soldier  with  a  wife  and 
one  child  sets  aside  $22  per  month  of 
his  pay  and  the  Government  makes  an 
outright  allowance  of  $58,  providing  a 
monthly  check  of  $80  for  the  wife  and 
child.  There  are  three  principal  classes 
of  dependents  benefiting  under  this  act. 
They  are  known  as  class  A  dependents, 
class  B  dependents,  and  class  B-1  de- 
pendents, and  their  classification  and  the 
amount  they  receive  follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child,  $80:  each  additional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wife,  up  to  $42;  a  di- 
vorced wife  with  one  child,  $72;  a  divorced 
wife  with  each  additional  child,  $20. 
Note;  A  wife  separated  or  divorced 
from  a  man  in  service  will  get  no  more 
than  the  amount  fixed  in  a  court  order  or 
decree  In  case  of  alimony.  If  the  divorce 
or  separation  order  does  not  call  for  ali- 
mony or  separate  maintenance  she  will 
not  receive  any  allowance. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37;  two 
parents,  $37;  a  parent  and  any  number 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  $37;  two  parents 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37.  Note:  Class  B  dependents,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  are  dependents 
who  are  only  partially  dependent  upon 
service  men  and  women  for  support.  In 
other  words,  if  the  dependents  are  de- 
pendent upon  men  or  women  in  service 
50  percent  or  less,  but  are  still  substan- 
tially dependent,  they  come  under  class 
B.  Only  $37  is  allowed  no  matter  if 
there  are  one  or  even  four  or  five  more 
partially  dependent.  Those  who  make 
application  for  family  allowance,  there- 
fore, should  be  very  careful  to  show  the 
full  degree  of  their  dependency.  This  is 
important. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  One  parent, 
$50;  one  parent  and  one  brother  or  sister, 
$68;  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister.  $11.  Two  parents,  $68;  two  par- 
ents and  one  brother  or  sister,  $79;  two 
parents  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister,  $11;  a  brother  or  sister  but  no 
parents,  $42;  each  additional  brother  or 
sister  without  parent,  $11.  Note:  These 
persons  must  be  chiefiy  dependent  on  the 
serviceman. 

Ordinarily,  the  monthly  family  allow- 
ance is  payable  from  the  first  of  the 
month  in  which  application  is  filed  by  the 
enlisted  man  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
dependent.  For  any  month  in  which  a 
monthly  allowance  is  paid,  the  monthly 


pay  of  the  enlisted  man  Is  reduced  by  or 
charged  with  the  amount  of  $22,  and  with 
an  additional  amount  of  $5  if  the  de- 
pendents to  whom  such  allowance  is 
payable  include  more  than  one  class  of 
dependents.  However,  an  initial  family 
allowance  will  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  designated  dependent  or  de- 
pendents with  no  reduction  in  or  charge 
to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  when  writ- 
ten application  therefor  is  fUed  by  the 
enlisted  man  within  15  dajs  after  the 
date  of  his  entry  into  active  service. 

WHO  CAN    APPLTT 

In  event  the  service  man  or  woman 
for  some  reason  fails  to  make  applica- 
tion, or  is  in  a  position  where  he  or  she 
cannot  make  application,  any  class  A 
dependent  can  make  application  instead. 
The  Army  requires  their  regular  applica- 
tion blank  to  be  filled  out  Tha  Navy 
requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the  name 
of  applicant's  wife  and  children,  dates 
of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  if  any 
class  A  dependent  does  not  know  for  cer- 
tain just  how  to  apply,  he  or  she  could 
well  write  a  Member  of  Congress  and  ask 
for  instructions. 

However,  dependents  falling  in  the 
category  of  class  B  and  B-1  dependents 
cannot  file  applications  forcing  an  allot- 
ment from  the  man  or  woman  in  service. 
Family  allowances  are  compulsory  only 
when  applied  for  by  class  A  dependents. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  serviceman's  wife  and  child 
may  be  receiving  $80.  for  instance,  that 
does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
dependent  parents  receiving  assistance. 
In  cases  where  dependents  of  two  cate- 
gories receive  an  allowance,  then  only 
$5  additional  is  withheld  from  the  serv- 
iceman's pay,  irrespective  of  how  many 
additional  dependents  are  benefited. 
In  other  words,  $27  a  month  is  the  most 
.  that  can  be  taken  out  of  a  soldier's  pay 
under  the  servicemen's  dependents  al- 
lotment allowance  plan.  Parents  can 
also  be  helped  by  more  than  one  child 
in  the  service  if  they  are  actually  de- 
pendent on  mere  than  one. 

MISSINO    IN    ACTION 

There  has  recently  been  called  to  my 
attention  the  matter  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances in  connection  with  persons  miss- 
ing In  action.  In  such  cases  where  any 
person  in  active  service  is  offlcially  re- 
ported as  missing,  missing  in  action.  In- 
terned in  a  neutral  country,  or  captured 
by  an  enemy,  he  is  entitled,  while  so 
absent,  to  receive  or  to  have  credited  to 
his  account  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  absence,  or  may  be- 
come entitled  to  thereafter.  Any  such 
person  who  has  made  any  allotment  of 
pay  for  the  support  of  dependents  or 
for  payment  of  insurance  premiums  Is 
entitled  to  have  such  allotments  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  12  months  from 
date  of  commencement  of  absence. 
Where  such  person  may  not  have  exe- 
cuted an  allotment  or  where  the  allot- 
ments made  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
reasonable  support  of  dependents  or 
payment  of  insurance  premiums,  the 
head  of  the  service  department  con- 
cerned may  direct  that  allotments  not 
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exceeding  the  amount  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances the  mluing  person  would  be  en- 
tilkd  to  allot  be  paid  to  the  insurer  or 
to  MKh  dependents  as  have  been  desig- 
nated In  the  official  records  or  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. When  the  12  months'  pe- 
riod has  expired  and  no  official  report 
of  death,  or  of  being  a  prisoner,  or  of 
being  interned  has  been  received,  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  af- 
ter a  full  review  of  the  case,  or  follow- 
ing any  subsequent  review  of  the  case 
may  direct  a  continuance  of  the  per- 
son's missing  status,  if  the  person  may 
reasonably  be  presximed  to  be  living,  or 
make  a  finding  of  death.  When  a  find- 
ing of  death  is  made,  such  date  is  the 
day  following  the  expiration  of  an  ab- 
sence of  12  months  or  where  the  missing 
status  has  been  continued  on  a  day  de- 
termined by  the  head  of  the  department. 
When  it  is  officially  reported  that  a 
person  missing  under  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions is  alive  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  or  interned  in  a  neutral  country, 
the  payments  authorized  may  be  made 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  of  evidence  that  the 
missing  person  is  dead  or  has  returned 
to  the  controllable  jurisdiction  of  the 
department  concerned. 

Dependents,  upon  receipt  of  Informa- 
tion from  the  War  or  Navy  Department, 
that  a  person  in  the  armed  forces  is  miss- 
ing, or  has  been  captured,  shoiild  imme- 
diately write  to  the  head  of  the  branch 
of  the  armed  service  in  which  the  man 
was  serving,  giving  name,  rank,  organi- 
zation, and  serial  number;  also  setting 
forth  the  need  for  financial  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  state  whether  or 
not  the  missing  or  captured  person  had 
previously  made  an  allotment.  Depend- 
ents of  such  persons,  upon  receipt  of  ad- 
vice from  the  service  department  con-, 
cemed  that  such  person  has  been  offi- 
cially reported  dead,  or  that  &  finding  of 
death  has  been  made,  should  file  claim 
for  death  pension  benefits  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  protect 
their  rights. 

The  monthly  family  allowances  are  not 
assignable  or  subject  to  the  claims  of 
creditors  and  are  not  liable  to  attach- 
ment, levy,  or  seizure  under  any  legal 
process. 

The  family  allowance  provisions  also 
apply  in  cases  of  women  in  the  service 
on  the  same  basis  as  related  here  ex- 
cept that  the  husband  and  children  must 
show  that  the  servicewoman  is  their  chief 
support. 

GtATUnr  PAT 

A  gift,  known  as  gratuity  pay.  Is  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  serviceman  from 
wounds  or  disease  not  the  result  of  his 
own  misconduct.  This  is  an  amount 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived by  the  serviceman  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  Is  payable  to  the  widow 
or  child  of  the  serviceman  or  any  de- 
pendent he  may  have  designated.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  death  be  In  line  of 
duty.  The  serviceman  cannot  designate 
tbe  recipient  of  this  gratuity  in  a  will. 

The  War  Department  usually  sends 
the  widow  or  child  the  forms  necessarjf 


in  connection  with  receipt 
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within  a  reasonable  time 
of  official  notice  of  death 
man,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
upon  receipt  of  a  request 
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the  date  of  the  rejjort  or 
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Veterans  of  World  War 
as  veterans  o^  World  War 
disabled  may  either  be  en 
pensation  or  pension 
run  from  )6  to  $250  per 
pend  on  whether  the 
or  non-service  connected 
ture,  degree,  and 
ability.     Veterans'  inquiries 
these   matters   should   be 
Mr.    Guy   Palmer,    mana. 
Administration,  Dearborn, 

Pension  may  also  be 
widows  or  minor  children 
died  of  a  service-connecte  1 
had  some  service-connectep 
a  measurable  degree. 

Provision  has  also  been 
ments  to  widows,  children 
ent  parents  of  veterans  o 
Nos.  1  and  2  based  upon 
Ice    or    service-connected 
rates  payable  are  as  follows 

widow,  no  child 

Widow,  1  chUd  (With  $13  for 

tlonal   child) 

No  widow,  but  1  child __. 

No  widow,  but  2  children  ( 

each  additional  chUd) 

Dependent  father  and  motheij: 

Each 

Or  1  only .. 


No.  2,  as  well 
^o.  1.  who  are 
itled  to  com- 
payments 
ntonth  and  de- 
is  service 
on  the  na- 
of  the  dis- 
conceming 
addressed   to 
er.    Veterans' 
Mich. 

World  War 

if  the  soldier 

disability  or 

disability  of 

Dade  for  pay- 

and  depend- 

World  Wars 

(|eath  in  serv- 

death.     The 


each  addl- 


150 

65 
35 
w)th  $10  for 
38 


The  widow  or  children 
veteran  of  either  World 
No.  2  may  be  entitled  to  payments 
veteran's  death  was  of  a 
connected  nature,  but  if 
ablhty  at  the  time  of  his  d^ath 
incurred  in  or  aggravated 
service. 
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Hospital    treatment, 
medical  or  dental  treatment 
necessary  medicines  and 
pliances.  with  institutionajl 
the  use  of  such  appliances 
nished  certain  veterans 
mined  to  be  in  need  thereo 
connected       disabilities 
treatment  may  also  be 
any     non-service-conneot^ 
which  is  associated  with  an^ 
a  service-connected  disabili 
treatment. 

Hospital  treatment  or 
for    non-service-connectec 
under  certain  conditions 
nished.  when  needed,  for 
eran  not  dishonorably 
any  peacetime  veteran 
service  for  disability  incurred 
duty  or  who  is  in  receipt 
service-connected  disability 

Transportation    to.    and 
Veterans'  Administration 
authorized  in  advance,  for 
medical   treatment,  hospi 
domiciliary  cars. 


35 

45 

)f  a  deceased 
'  ^ar  No.  1  or 
if  the 
non-service- 
had  a  dis- 
that  was 
by  such  war 


le 


out-patient 
including 
I^rosthetic  ap- 
training  in 
may  be  fur- 
medically  deter- 
for  service- 
Out-patient 
aiithorized  for 
condition 
aggravating 
y,  as  adjunct 

do^cillary  care 

disabilities 

nay  be  fur- 

iiny  war  vet- 

or  for 

from 

in  line  of 

pension  for 


disci  arged, 
dis<harged 


back   from, 

facilities,  when 

examination, 

talization,  or 


Musmufo-oirr  fat 

Most  members  of  the  armed  forces  will 
be  entitled  to  mustering-out  pay  when 
they  are  discharged.  The  rates  nm  as 
follows: 

Three  hundred  dollars  for  persons  In 
the  service  60  days  or  more  who  served 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  or  in  Alaska.  This  will 
be  paid  $100  at  time  of  discharge,  $100 
in  30  days,  and  $100  in  60  days  from 
discharge. 

Two  hundred  dollars  for  persons  who 
served  at  least  60  day's  and  within  the 
United  States  to  be  paid  $100  at  time  of 
discharge  and  $100  in  30  days  of  dis- 
charge. 

One  hundred  dollars  for  persons  who 
served  less  than  60  days  and  payable  at 
discharge. 


WUl  We  Win  the  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  written  by 
me  entitled  "Will  We  Win  the  Peace?" 
written  for  the  Jewish  Forum: 

If  by  winning  the  peace  we  mean  the 
growth  and  extension  of  the  democratic  Idea, 
then  I  firmly  believe  that  we  will  win  the 
peace.  We  will  win  because  as  a  nation  we  try. 
The  late  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  said  that  In 
ringing  terms  In  his  castlgation  of  totali- 
tarianism. Nightmare  at  Noon.  As  a  nation 
I  think  we  try — try  to  give  all  men  equal  op- 
portiinlty,  strive  to  build  tbe  better  life,  work 
for  the  creation  of  a  better  world  order. 

We  aometlmea  backslide.  The  flesh  la 
sometimes  weaker  than  the  eplrlt,  but  we  try. 
Our  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  and  that  U 
what  counts. 

I  believe,  too,  that  there  la  plenty  of  evi- 
dence of  progress.  There  is.  for  Instance,  tbe 
fair  employment  practices  program.  The 
committee  U  turning  up  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination. But  the  very  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  committee  shows  progress  and  that  we  are 
on  the  road  to  removing  a  blot  on  our  so- 
ciety. 

Poet -war  planning  la  In  the  air  In  Wash- 
ington. How  successful  such  planning  Is  will 
be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether  we  win 
the  peace.  But  everyone  is  trying.  Everyone 
is  aware  of  the  problems  and  our  shortcom- 
ings of  the  past.  It  will  be  a  hard  and  long 
road  to  win  the  peace.  Perhaps  a  longer  and 
harder  road  than  the  one  we  are  traveling 
today  in  the  war.    But  win  we  will. 

We  are  sometimes  shocked  by  evidences  of 
reaction  and  bigotry,  by  the  plaform  of  an 
American  First  Party,  by  an  outbreak  of  van- 
dalism, by  an  obvious  effort  to  discriminate 
in  employment.  But  for  every  such  factor 
there  are  dozens  of  examples  of  progress,  of 
good  will  and  democratic  growth.  They  do 
not  catch  the  public  eye,  because  they  are 
not  so  spectacular.  It  Is  the  disttu-bing  ele- 
ment, the  act  which  aroijses  rlghteotis  in- 
dignation, that  gets  public  attention,  some- 
times out  of  all  proportion  to  its  importance. 
We  must  keep  things  in  focus. 

I  think  we  will  win  the  peace  because  I 
have  faith  in  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  31. 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an 
old  saying.  "Waste  not,  want  not."  If 
there  is  anything  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  its  Government  should  conserve 
and  save  for  the  future  It  Is  Nature's 
precious  gift  of  petroleum  energy,  the 
gasoline  that  has  freed  mankind  from 
so  much  arduous  labor — ^the  power  that 
plows  our  fields,  plants  and  harvests  our 
crops:  power  that  processes  and  brings 
our  food  to  our  table;  power  that  has 
made  AUadin's  dream  come  true — petro- 
leum energy  that  takes  us  wherever  we 
want  to  go  for  pleasure  or  profit,  energy 
that  has  conquered  the  skies  and  the 
sea.  Nature's  greatest  gift  to  man.  a  boon 
that  our  extravagance  will  deny  to  pos- 
terity. If  there  is  anything  that  this 
generation  should  conserve  it  is  our 
wasting  asset  petroleum  and  the  precious 
gasoline  which  It  supplies.  We  know 
that  Government  ofllcials  are  notoriously 
wasteful. 

The  oflBce  files  of  Congress  are  replete 
with  reports  of  Government  extrava- 
gance and  wasteful  practices  that  many 
of  us  strive  to  correct  to  little  avail.  But 
a  letter  from  a  responsible  educator  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Thomas  and  sent  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Idaho  congres- 
sional delegation  calls  attention  to  the 
most  wasteful  practice  and  destructive 
methods  of  the  Army  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  that  is  beyond  reason  and  little 
short  of  criminal. 

If  low-test  gasoline  Is  being  burned  by 
the  Army — gas  that  could  be  used  to  do 
everything  that  tractors  and  trucks  can 
do  to  produce  and  transport  food  to  feed 
the  hungry  mouths  of  this  world — then 
this  practice  of  the  Army  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  congressional  Investiga- 
tion. 

There  Is  submitted  herewith  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  report  of 
the  burning  of  gasoline  by  the  Army: 

BoisK,  Idaho,  August  30,  1944. 
The  Honorable  John  Thomas, 
United  States  Senator,  Idaho, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Thomas:  The  matter  which  I 
wish  to  mention  here,  we  feel  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  everyone,  not  only  in  Idaho  but 
throughout  the  United  States. 

For  weeks;  yes,  months,  we  have  noticed 
great  black  clouds  of  smoke  back  of  Gowen 
Field.  We  have  even  thou^jht  or  mistaken  it 
for  an  airplane  wreck.  np<m  careful  inquiry, 
these  are  the  facts,  if  we  may  call  them  facts, 
we  have  been  able  to  gather.  When  a  tank 
(railway  or  truck)  of  gas  CDmes  In  to  Gowen 
Field,  that  Is  under  the  required  110,  or  what- 
ever the  standard  is,  for  hli^  octane,  the  gas 
Is  dumped  out  and  burned. 

Many  people  here  know  about  this  for  I 
have  been  told  this  by  a  number  of  different 
Individuals.  Why  steps  to  stop  such  waste 
have  not  been  taken  is  a  marvel  to  me.  An 
army  officer  recently  while  In  a  barber  shop, 
said  he  had  labored  all  day  with  the  base 
commandant,  or  officer  in  charge,  to  turn  a 
tank  back  for  clTiiian  use.  but  to  no-  avail. 


When  we  civilians  have  a  hard  time  getting 
enough  gas  to  carry  on  our  legitimate  occupa- 
tions. It  gets  under  our  skins  to  have  the 
Army  commit  such  colossal  wastes.  Now  we 
don't  mean  by  that  that  we  are  imwllllng  to 
cooperate,  skimp,  and  save  for  victory.  We 
are  glad  to  save  for  a  purpose,  but  we  resent 
very  much  not  only  what  that  means  to  our 
already  dwindling  national  oil  reserves,  but 
also  what  it  means  to  the  taxpayer's  pockets, 
and  the  use  of  such  gas  for  civilians. 

We  believe  that  Congress  is  the  one  body 
that  can  put  teeth  into  a  rule  or  law  to  pre- 
vent such  wastes.  That  saving  shotild  not  be 
limited  to  the  individual  citizen. 

We  suggest  that  all  members  of  the  Idaho 
delegation  in  Congress  be  apprised  of  this 
condition,  for  we  feel  that  what  goes  on  at 
Gowen  Is  probably  common  practice  In  many. 
If  not  all  air  bases,  or  other  bases  for  that 
matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  A.  Saxton, 
Grade  Principal.  Franklin  School. 


Livinf  Memoriali 


5 1      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      !f 
or  9 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  baccalaureate 
sermon  by  William  Mather  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  Lafayette  College.  Easton,  Pa., 
June  18,  1944: 

LIVnfO   MEMORIALS 

(By  WUllam  Mather  Lewis) 

In  the  account  of  the  transfiguration  as 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  we  find  these  words:  "And  after  six 
days  Jesus  taketh  Peter,  James,  and  John  his 
brother,  and  brlngeth  them  up  Into  a  high 
mountain  apart:  and  was  transfigured  before 
them :  and  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun.  and 
His  raiment  was  white  as  the  light. 

"And,  behold,  there  appeared  unto  them 
Moses  and  EUlJah  talking  with  Him. 

"Then  answered  Peter  and  said  unto  Jesus, 
Lord,  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here;  If  Thou 
wilt,  let  us  make  here  three  tabernacles;  one 
for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elijah. 

"While  he  yet  spake,  behold  a  bright  cloud 
overshadowed  them;  and  behold  a  voice  out 
of  the  cloud  which  said.  This  Is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  weU  pleased;  hear  ye 
Him." 

This  was  a  great  experience  for  the  three 
simple  men  who  left  the  great  company  of 
people  in  the  valley  and  Joiu^eyed  with  Jesus 
to  the  mountain  top.  For  they  had  seen 
talking  together,  Moses  representing  the  law, 
representing  also  those  who  had  passed 
through  death  Into  the  kingdom;  Elijah  rep- 
resenting the  prophets  and  those  who  entered 
the  kingdom  through  translation,  and  Jesus 
the  Messiah,  for  whose  ultimate  appearing 
the  lawmakers  and  phophets  had  eagerly 
looked  during  the  centuries. 

They  were  stirred  to  make  some  adequate 
recognition  of  this  momentotis  event.  "Let 
MB  build  here  three  tabernacles,  one  for 
Thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah." 
Here  was  the  age-old  reaction  of  man — to 
memorialize  a  great  event  with  a  monument, 
a  statue,  a  calm,  a  pyramid. 

It  has  been  man's  desire  since  the  dawn 
of  civUization  to  erect  monuments  to  per- 


petuate their  own  names  or  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  admire.  The  earth  la 
strewn  with  such  structures  too  often  sym- 
bolic of  man's  vanity  rather  than  of  his 
achievement.  In  saying  thU  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  Peter  or  suggest  that 
the  tabernacles  would  have  had  no  value. 
I  merely  point  out  that  his  conception  was 
Inadequate.  Marcus  Cato  well  said,  "I  would 
rather  have  men  ask  why  I  have  no  statue 
than  why  I  have  one."  The  voice  from  the 
clouds  said.  "This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear 
ye  Htm."  This  was.  indeed,  the  answer  to 
Peter's  suggestion.  Earthly  tabernacles 
could  not  properly  memorialize  the  event — 
thsre  must  be  "a  building  of  God,  an  house 
not  made  with  hands  eternal  In  the  heavens'* 
built  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

"Can  storied  urn.  or  animated  bust 
Back   to   its    mansion   call    the   fieetina 
breath? 

Can  honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or   fiatfry  soothe   the  dull   cold   ear   of 
death?" 

I  have  never  seen  statistics  relaUve  to  the 
amount  of  money  wrapped  up  in  memori- 
als throughout  the  United  States.  It  must 
total  hundreds  of   billions  of  dollars. 

Now  we  are  approaching  another  period 
when  countless  people  will  wish  to  erect 
monimients  to  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  or  have  done  some  great  deed,  that 
we  might  continue  to  live  In  a  free  country. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  erect  dead 
memorials  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past.  After  the  Civil  War  few  communi- 
ties In  the  land  failed  to  erect  an  angular 
monument  surmounted  by  the  metal  effigy 
of  a  soldier.  Washington  parks  and  circles 
are  disfigured  with  grotesque  equestrian 
statues.  Freakish  otructures  mark  many 
historic  spots. 

What  memorials  shall  we  erect?  What  will 
be  worthy  of  the  boys  who  Uld  down  their 
Uvea  at  the  Anzlo  beachhead,  along  ths 
French  coast  and  In  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific? 

If  our  beloved  sons  could  speak,  they  would 
ask  us  not  to  misinterpret  them  in  useless 
panoply,  but  to  carry  on  for  them  In  high 
adventure. 

There  are  three  types  of  monuments:  those 
which  have  no  value  artistically  or  func- 
tionally; those  which  have  beauty  without 
utility  and  finally,  those  which  deserve  the 
name  "living  memorials,"  which  contribute 
something  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Of 
the  first  type  there  are  Innumerable  ex- 
amples: the  second,  the  beautiful  memorials. 
do  have  some  justification.  But  for  him 
who  suffered  on  the  field  of  battle,  what  bet- 
ter memorial  than  a  hospital  or  an  endowM 
hospital  bed  or  medical  research  project,  or 
a  medical  center?  Cancer  and  tuberculosis 
are  greater  foes  of  mankind  than  are  military 
aggressors.  For  him  who  laid  aside  his  books 
and  his  ambitions  in  connection  with 
scholarly  pxirsuits,  what  more  fitting  memo- 
rial than  a  perpetual  scholarship  in  some 
institution  of  learning  where  youth  genera- 
tion after  generation  may  join  the  quest  of 
truth?  For  those  who  went  out  of  a  com- 
munity where  the  opportunities  for  whole- 
some entertainment  were  restricted,  a  fine 
playground  or  a  community  hall  would  bs 
splendid  living  memorials.  A  community 
hall  open  constantly  for  athletic  games, 
sjrmphony  concerts,  dances — a  place  which 
would  counteract  the  degrading  commer- 
cialized amusement  so  common  in  most 
cities;  a  crippled  children's  clinic;  a  church 
center  such  as  the  people  of  Coventry  havs 
planned:  a  music  foundation.  The  list  of 
living  memorials  is  endless  if  we  but  give 
ou:  minds  and  hearts  to  the  task  of  realis- 
ing the  possibilities  of  immortallBlng  our 
heroes. 

Every  college  campus  should  have  its  me- 
morial hall — not  a£  a  show  place  but  as  ths 
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center  of  tonM  great  Intellectual  enterprise 
-eoQCetTWd  in  the  interest  of  humanity.    This 
wcdi^ml^t  take  the  form  of  a  Hall  of  World 
Affairs;  where  teachers  and  students  of  varl- 
ous  nationalities  and  creeds,  living  and  work- 
lug  together  would  seek  thro\igh  sound  and 
realistic   methods   to   develop   international 
understandings    and    trust.     Here    lies    the 
great  hope  of  enduring  peace — not  In  fantas- 
tic programs,  not  in   wishful  thinking  of  a 
Chwibrrialn  at  Munich  but  a  united  and  far- 
nadilng  endeavor  to  think  the  whole  tre- 
mendous problem  through.     Many  times  our 
"    academic   interests   have   discouraged   inter- 
national good-will  rather  than  promoted  It. 
Tou  may  recall  that  in  the  motion  picture. 
Sdiaon.  ttie  Man.  Mr.  Edison  is  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  banquet  where  the  technical  lead- 
ers pay  their  tribute  to  the  great  inventor  and 
in  his  reaponse  he  sajrs,  "To  be  told  by  the 
outstanding  men  and  women  of  your  time 
that  you  have  contributed   a  great  deal  to 
human  betterment  Is  pleasant,  very  pleasant. 
I  would  hardly  be  human  if  my  heart  did  not 
thrill  with  such  a  major  compliment.     But 
somehow  I  have  not  achieved  the  success  I 
want.    Karller  this  evening  I  talked  with  two 
school  children.    Tomorrow  the  world  will  be 
theirs.    It  is  a  troubled  world — full  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty.     You  say  we  men  of  science 
have  been  helping  It.    Are  those  children  and 
their  children  going  to  approve  of  what  we 
have  done?     Or  are  they  going  to  discover  too 
late  that  science  was  trusted  too  much  so  that 
It   has   turned   into   a  monster  whose   final 
trltnnph  Is  man's  own  destruction?     - 

"Some  of  us  are   beginning  to  feel  that 
danger,  but  It  can  be  avoided.     I  once  bad 
two  dynamos.     They  needed  regtilating.     It 
was  a  problem  of  balance  and  adjustment. 
"^nd  I  feel  that  the  confusion  in  the  world 
today  presents  much  the  same  problem.    The 
dynamo  of  man's  Ood-glven  ingenuity  Is  run- 
ning away  with  the  dynamo  of  his  equally 
God-given  humanity.    I  am  now  too  old  to  do 
much  more  than  to  say,  "Put  those  dynamos 
In  balance.     Make  them  work  in  harmony  as 
the  Great  Designer  Intended  they  should.'    It 
can  be  done.    What  man's  mind  can  conceive, 
man's  character  can  control.    Man  must  learn 
that,  and  then  we  needn't  be  afraid  of  to- 
morrow, and  man  will  go  forward  toward  more 
light- 
That  institution  which  teaches  its  technical 
students  to  put  the  dynamo  of  man's  Ood- 
given  ingenuity  in  balance  with  the  dynamo 
of  his  equally  God-given  humanity  will  in- 
deed erect  a  magnificent  memorial  for  thoee 
of  its  graduates  who  went  down  in  the  storm. 
Pope  Brock,  a  regent  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,   recently   said   in   his   charter   day 
addresa.  "It  is  entirely  possible  to  maintain  an 
endurable  social  order  with  a  modest  amount 
o(  technology  If  there  be  present  the  necessary 
political,    intellectual,   and    spiritual    statea- 
mansbip.    But  if  this  statemanship  be  lack- 
ing, then  all  the  technology,  the  genius  man 
can  create  cannot  save  the  world  from  an- 
archy. The  question  Ls  not  whether  we  shall 
abandon  the  teaching  of  the  trades  and  tech- 
nical skills  but  it  Is  whether  we  shall  first 
provide  leadership  without  which  the  mastery 
of  the  vocations  la  a  fruitless  expenditure  of 
eirort." 

Now.  you  may  say  that  the  subject  of  monu- 
ments is  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  bac- 
calaureate Sunday.  Monuments,  however  de- 
sirable, are  after  all  erected  in  honor  of  those 
who  have  completed  their  lives,  not  for  those 
who  are  b^lnning  them.  This  is  only  par- 
tially true. 

"All  are  architects  of  fate 

Working  on  the  walls  of  time. 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme.* 

From  the  day  of  his  birth  every  individual 

builds    his    monument — some    with    stone, 

otbers  with  wood:  bay:  stubble.    Day  after 

*ay  they  grow.     Tou  see  them  going  up  all 

jrwma  you— if  you   have  the   eyes   to  see. 

»^ry  man  on  the  battle  front  is  building  hu. 


with  blood,  sweat  and  tears ,  but  no  less  is 


For  many  it  is 
)f  eager  partlci- 


every  man  on  the  home  front 

a  montiment  of  self-denial;        „..  ^ 

patlon  In  every  enterprise    vhich  will  help 
win  the  war.  In  willing  coopi  ration  in  efforts 
to  maintain  and  strengthen 
In  whose  service  they  are; 


the  Institution 
of  readiness  to 


withhold  destructive  criticism  until  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  For  others  it  is  an  ugly  mon- 
ument, a  montunent  upon  w  lich  is  inscribed 
tn  sharp  relief  the  words,  W  lat  do  I  get  out 
of  It?  the  monument  of  selfis  iness  and  petti- 
ness.  of  evil  commtmicatloi .  Will  each  o. 
.us  be  able  to  look  at  the  m(  mument  he  has 
buUt  during  the  war  with  ir  ner  satisfaction, 
with  certainty  that  he  gave  the  best  he  had 
at  all  times  to  the  end  tlut  victory  might 
come  surely  and  quickly?  There  are  un- 
happy days  ahead  for  those  whose  record  is 
not  what  they  would  wish  to  show  to  the 
boys  when  they  come  home. 

Thus  in  all  the  activities  of  our  lives  the 
monuments  go  up.  That  is  gvhy  the  subject 
of  monuments  is  an  appropriate  theme  for 
a  baccalaureate  sermon.  Tl  at  is  why  Wil- 
liam Hazlitt  said.  "Those 
monument  who  do  not  neid  one;  that  is 
those  who  have  raised  then  selves  a  monu- 
ment in  the  minds  and  memprles  of  men." 

We  cannot  beat  the  game. 

uments  may  be  concealed  1  or  the  moment 

but  in  the  end  the  scaffold  ng  comes  down 

and  there  it  is.    The  monur  lent  into  which 

unworthy  thought  has  gon  s  will  profit  us 

nothing.     A    medieval    prin  :e, 

laughed  at  the  assertion  of  ar 

rection.    He  built  for  himse  f  a  mausoleum. 

constructed    of    tremendous 

"Now  let  God  get  my  body  on 

day,"  he  sneered.    But  a  s^  from  a  tree 

dropped  into  a  small  crack  be  we-n  the  stones 

and  in  the  years  a  stiirdy  o  ik  pushed  aside 

the  slabs  and  made  a  grea ;  opening. 

can't  beat  the  game. 

And,  behold,  a  voice  out  of ^  „„... 

said  "This  is  my  beloved  Sor ,  hear  ye  Him. 

The  voice  from  the  clouds  i  Ives  us  the  best 
Instruction  for  monimient  I  uildlng  uttered 
through  all  time— "This  is  ny  beloved  Son, 
hear  ye  Him."  If  you  who  « re  going  out  to 
meet  life  heed  that  lnJuncl|on,  the  futtxre 
will  hold  no  terror  for  you. 


The  Pensions  for  Lame  Dbck  New  Deal 
G>nfressmen 


an    atheist, 
ultimate  resur- 

maus 
y    thick    stone, 
his  resurrection 


We 


EXTENSION  OF  RI  MARKS 


HON.  REID  F.  Ml  RRAY 

<»  wiacoNsiif 

IN  TH«  HOU8X  OP  REPR£  SENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  W  sconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  reading  this  article  I  won- 
dered how  many  of  the  cr  tics  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  at  the  tin  e  of  the  con- 
gressional-pension leglslat  on  will  give 
vocal  and  written  attentio  i  to  the  facts 
shown  in  this  article.  At  Jiat  time  the 
New  Dealers,  with  their  si  aear  brigade, 
tried  to  blame  Members  of  ii^ongress  that 
didn't  even  come  imder  t  le  act.  This 
criticism  was  made  even  i  fter  the  New 
IJealers  had  slipped  th;  legislation 
through  Congress  and  evsn  after  the 
President  himself  had  slgm  id  the  bill. 

Although  the  President  was  to  re- 
ceive $37,000  a  year  for  U  e  and  many 
Members  of  Congress  had  n  )t  been  Mem- 
bers long  enough  to  come  u  ider  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  these  Nev  Deal  smear- 


ers  made  every  effort  to  use  the  legisla- 
tion against  the  Members  that  didn't 
come  under  it,  nor  who  were  in  any  way 
responsible  for  slipping  the  legislation 
through  in  the  first  place. 

These  New  Deal  smearers  formerly 
used  the  fortification  of  Guam,  but  since 
the  New  Dealers  were  forced  to,  and  do, 
admit  that  there  never  was  a  Presiden- 
tial request  nor  a  bill  to  fortify  Guam, 
they  will  have  to  think  up  a  new  smear. 

The  New  Deal  smear  brigade  may  try 
to  use  the  bobtail-ballot  issue  which  is 
the  same  as  the  congressional  pensions, 
since  only  Federal  office  seekers  would 
be  benefited.  This  may  not  be  as  good 
ammunition  as  they  think. 

Further  if  these  New  Deal  lame-duck 
Congressmen  that  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  public  pay  roll  through  any 
appointive  power  and  through  a  trick 
provision  in  the  law.  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  at  least  render  some  real  public 
service. 

There  is  no  telling  where  this  kind  of 
a  road  would  lead,  nor  how  much  the 
pension  would  increase,  especially  under 
the  New  Deal. 

Elective  officials  should  not  come  un- 
der a  jiension  system  or  obtain  civil- 
service  status  in  order  to  get  on  the  pay 
roll.  Prospects  of  jobs  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  is  a  club  no  President  should 
have  over  any  one  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  Such  pro- 
cedures are  not  conducive  to  realizing  the 
aims  of  the  Republic.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

F.  D.  Uses  Tkick  Law  To  Pension  New 

Dealzss 

(By  Willard   Edwards) 

Lifetime  pensions  for  a  large  group  of  lame 
duck  New  Deal  Congressmen  have  been  pro- 
vided in  the  last  2  yevs  through  employment 
of  President  Roosevelt's  appointive  power  and 
a  trick  provision  In  the  law.  Capitol  Hill 
learned  yesterday. 

Congressional  sources  confirmed  the  exist- 
ence of  this  hidden  political  weapon  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  which  has  been  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  One  report  was  that 
39  Democrats,  ousted  from  Congress  by  the 
voters,  have  been  thus  rewarded. 

The  disclosure  recalls  the  national  furor 
over  the  retirement  payments  which  the 
House  voted  itself  on  December  1.  1941  and 
then  repealed  by  a  vote  of  387  to  7  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1942,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  *^ 

Despite  that  overwhelming  rejection  of 
pensions  for  Congress,  there  was  left  In  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  a  Joker  provision 
it  was  learned,  which  has  been  used  by  the 
administration  ever  since  to  put  New  Deal 
Congressmen,  repudiated  by  the  voters,  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days. 

TLXCTKD    OmciALS    XZEMFTED 

Defeated  Republicans  also  would  be  eligible 
for  lifetime  payments  if  they  could  secure  a 
temporary  administrative  appointment  from 
the  New  Deal.  The  secret  system  thus  pro- 
vides a  political  bludgeon  of  vast  value  in  an 
election  year,  it  was  noted. 

Elected  officials  are  specifically  exempted 
from  retirement  benefits  under  the  law.  The 
Joker  provision,  however,  states  that  if  any 
person  receives  an  administrative  appoint- 
ment, he  may,  upon  leaving  that  post,  apply  _ 
for  a  pension  and  be  credited  for  all  the  years 
of  service  previously  rendered  the  Government 
if  his  salary  was  received  from  appropriated 
funds. 

Thxjs,  In  the  case  of  former  Representative 
WiUlam  L.  Nelson,  •  Missouri  Democrat,  who 
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served  18  years  In  the  House  before  he  was 
defeated  in  the  1942  elections,  the  system 
functioned  in  this  manner: 

Nelson  came  to  Washington  and  secured 
an  appointment  as  an  assistant  to  War  Food 
Administrator  Marvin  Jones.  He  served  In 
this  position  for  only  60  days,  in  October  and 
November  of  1943,  then  resigned  and  imme- 
diately applied  for  a  pension.  He  received 
full  credit  for  his  18  years  of  service  in  the 
House  and  went  on  the  retirement  pay  roll 
at  $150  a  month  In  January  of  this  year. 

EHorts  to  secure  the  names  of  additional 
beneficiaries  of  the  system  were  temporarily 
unsuccessful,  although  offlcials  admitted 
th3re  was  a  considerable  number. 

PENSION  based  on  $10,000 

They  also  admitted  that  there  is  no  statute 
of  limitations  on  applicants  and  hinted  that 
some  Congressmen,  ousted  from  office  as  long 
as  10  years  ago.  had  recently  learned  of  the 
New  Daal  scheme  and  qualified  for  pensions. 

A  lame  duck  could  serve  only  one  day  in  a 
humble  government  post,  such  as  elevator 
operator  or  Janitor,  and  then  qualify  for  a 
pension  for  life,  it  was  stated.  Only  Con- 
gressmen who  have  served  at  least  5  years 
are  eligible,  however,  and  the  retirement  age 
Is  62. 

Government  employees  are  assessed  5  per- 
cent of  their  base  pay  throughout  their  years 
of  service  before  they  may  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits.  The  secret  system  requires 
the  lame  ducks  to  pay  5  percent  of  what- 
ever salary  they  receive  during  their  30  or  60- 
day  administrative  appointments,  but  their 
benefits  are  based  upon  the  $10,000  salaries 
they  received  during  their  service  In  Cout 
gress. 


The  Late  Honorable  George  W.  Norris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKIVIAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
stands  in  this  country  a  great  and  last- 
ing monument  to  a  great  American.  I 
refer  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  for  which  full  credit 
must  go  to  the  late  Senator  George  W. 
Norris. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  edi- 
torial from  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times, 
and  the  article  by  Marquis  Childs  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1944: 

(Prom  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times] 

OEEAT  PX7BLIC  SERVANT 

Few  public  men  have  been  so  useful  as  ex- 
Senator  (Seorge  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska. 

While  still  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1910,  he  helped  to  break  the  power  of  the 
tyrannical  Speaker,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon. 

During  his  30  years  in  the  Senate,  he  put 
through  the  law  authorizing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Norris  Dam,  one  of  its 
most  Important  links,  rightly  bears  his  name. 

Almost  single-handed,  he  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
twentieth,  or  lame-duck,  amendment  changed 
Presidential  inauguration  from  the  tradi- 
tional Mcrch  4  to  January  20,  and  required 
Congress  to  take  office  on  January  3,  less 
than  2  months  after  its  election.  Formerly 
a  repudiated  Congress  could  legislate  from 
election  day  to  March  4;  its  successor  ^ould 
not  meet  till  the  following  December.     A 


greater  neglect  of  the  popular  will  Is  hard 
to  Imagine. 

Norris  achieved  In  1936  the  surprising  feat 
of  reelection  as  an  Indej>endent  candidate, 
beating  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
nominees. 

His  defeat  In  1942,  when  he  attempted  this 
again,  was  deplored  even  by  many  who  did 
not  share  his  views. 

All  in  all,  he  might  be  caUed  Nebraska's 
greatest  gilt  to  the  Nation. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  S. 
1944) 

TRIEtnH  TO  CIX>KCE  NORRIS 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Vie  In  America  can  be  proud  that  George 
Norris  was  one  of  U3.  Even  in  this  moment 
of  world  turmoil,  his  death  makes  a  mark. 
It  makes  us  pause  and  remember  what  he 
stood  for. 

It  makes  us  think  what  the  coming  victory 
can  mean  if  only  we've  learned  Just  a  little 
from  the  man  who  died  out  in  McCook,  Nebr., 
among  his  own  people.  That  was  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  Norris.  In  all  his 
years  in  Washington,  he  never  lost  touch 
with  his  origins. 

He  came  from  the  humblest,  plainest  peo- 
ple. He  grew  up  close  to  poverty,  and  he 
never  forgot  how  wide  the  gulf  is  between 
the  rich  and  powerful  and  the  plain  men 
and  women  of  this  earth. 

Supporting  his  deepest  convictions  was  his 
skill  at  the  business  of  legislation.  Ha  had 
the  know-how.  There  v;ere  good  reasons 
why  the  correspondents  in  the  Senate  press 
gallery  voted  him  the  most  useful  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  1941. 

YJe  saw  him  at  work  there  on  the  Senate 
fioor  day  after  day.  followirg  with  rare  per- 
sistence the  course  of  the  legislative  stream. 
He  could  be  sentimental  but  never  dema- 
gogic. His  voice,  rarely  raised  in  oratory,  car- 
ried the  weight  of  knowledge  and  conviction. 

Whenever  you  went  to  him  you  came  away 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  American  past  and 
the  character  that  has  come  out  of  it.  He 
walked  always  like  a  countryman,  in  solid, 
plodding  steps  that  were  the  same  in  marble 
halls  as  in  the  furrows  he'd  plowed  as  a  boy. 
His  face  looked  as  though  it  had  been  carved 
out  of  oak  by  one  of  those  shrewd  Journey- 
men wood  carvers  who  roamed  New  England 
and  the  frontier  West. 

When  you  first  talked  with  him  there  was 
something  between  him  and  you — his  reserve, 
his  skepticism,  'a  patient  blankness  that 
might  have  been  self-protective.  If  he  was 
self-protective,  if  he  was  very  tired,  as  he 
often  was,  or  if  his  melancholy  cat  heavily 
on  him,  his  mood  might  not  lighten.  But 
ordinarily  he  came  to  life  and  his  sweet, 
guileless  smile  shone  cut. 

Shrewd  men,  quick-witted  men,  clever 
men  Leelcing  the  prizes  In  the  battle  for 
power  often  were  scornful  of  Norris.  They 
called  him  a  fake.  They  could  not  believe 
in  his  goodness.  They  thought  he  must  be 
out  for  something  for  himself. 

But  he  was  not  a  fake.  He  was  as  selfless 
a  man  as  this  self-seeking  time  is  likely  to 
see.  Out  of  his  congressional  salary  he  saved, 
after  educating  his  children,  hardly  enough 
to  keep  him  in  his  last  years. 

As  far  as  monuments  go,  no  one  need  worry 
about  perpetuating  Norris'  fame.  This 
Capitol  is  filled  with  marble  cenotaphs  and 
granite  statues.  But  Norris  has  a  living 
monument  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, which  was  possibly  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  his  career. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  his  long,  courageous 
fight  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  nothing  like 
T.  V.  A.  would  have  been  possible.  When 
he  stood  on  the  floor  day  after  day  to  prevent 
Mtiscle  Shoals  from  being  given  away — it 
would  have  amounted  to  that,  so  big  were  the 
stakes — the  fight  looked  hopeless.    That  was 


at  the  beginning  of  the  boom,  when  the  maglo 
of  prosperity  was  to  spiral  into  infinity. 

Norris  lived,  however,  to  see  his  dream  come 
true.  Norris  Dam,  in  the  T.  V.  A.  system,  was 
named  for  him.  He  went  down  there  and 
saw  it  In  all  the  beauty  of  its  setting. 

But  more  than  that,  he  lived  to  see  the 
T.  V.  A.  Idea  take  hold  on  people's  minds. 
Out  In  his  own  Missouri  Valley  Basin  the 
demand  Is  growing  for  a  M.  V.  A.  that  will 
curb  the  floods,  create  power,  attract  indus- 
try, stop  erosion.  It  would  do,  In  other  words, 
v/hat  T.  V.  A.  has  begun  to  do  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Were  going  to  need  Norris  In  the  era  we're 
coming  into.  We're  going  to  need  to  remem- 
ber his  courage,  his  strength,  patience,  and 
persistence. 


The  Cry  of  the  Tortured:  Action t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  4, 
1944: 

THE   C«T   or  THE   TORTtTREO:    ACTION 

(By  Howard  Fast,  author  of  Citizen 
Tom  Paine) 

Will  there  be  no  end  to  this?  In  the  name 
of  God,  will  no  one  lift  a  voice?  In  the  name 
of  Christianity,  will  no  one  speak?  Are  there 
no  voices  left?  Are  we  without  anger? 
Without  shame?  Without  mercy?  Or  have 
the  Nazi  beasts  infected  us  with  their  own 
virus,  so  that  we  lend  no  ear  to  the  shrieks 
of  pain  and  turn  our  nostrils  from  the  stench 
of  a  blood-soaked  earth? 

We  have  no  excuses  now.  Our  mighty 
armies  stand  on  the  borders  of  Germany. 
We  have  a  voice  to  speak  with,  and  behind' 
that  voice  is  the  might  of  a  righteous  cause; 
but  where  we  might  roar  with  anger  and 
action,  we  whisper  and  dawdle. 

May  God  forgive  ifs,  for  humanity  may 
never  forgive  us.  Safe  on  the  walls  of  our 
churches  are  pictures  of  the  Christ  Child 
without  number,  but  Christians  stand  silent 
while  children  by  the  thoiisands  are  led  to 
the  Nazi  gas  cham'oers.  We  have  forgotten 
that  He  said:  "Whosoever  shall  receive  one 
of  such  children  In  My  name,  receiveth  Me." 

May  God  forgive  us  what  we  have  forgot- 
ten. We  hear  that  10.000,000  Christians  and 
Jews  have  been  murdered  by  the  Nazis,  and 
we  are  unmoved.  W3  see  photographs  of  the 
gas  chambers  wherein  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands perished,  and  we  are  unmoved.  We 
see  the  disinterred,  broken  Ixxlles,  piled  like 
mountains  of  sorrow,  and  we  are  unmoved. 
We  see  the  lists  of  the  raped,  the  ravished, 
the  tortured,  and  we  are  unmoved.  We  see 
such  evil  as  this  world  never  knew  or  dreamed 
of,  and  we  are  unmoved.  We  see  the  crema- 
toriums, where  the  holy  bodies  of  men,  nuule 
In  His  image,  were  piled  by  the  thousands 
and  burned,  and  still  we  are  unmoved.  We 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  hordes  of  the 
anti-Christ,  creatures  of  such  evil  as  this 
world  never  knew,  and  still  we  are.  unmoved. 

May  God  forgive  us,  for  then  the  dead 
may.  Their  eyes  are  closed,  tut  their  voices 
are  not  silent.  They  acctue  us,  the  fat.  the 
smug,  the  contented  and  ccntemptuous — 
and  we  will  not  sUence  their  voices  with  our 
own  silence. 
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In  the  luune  of  Christ.  let  us  speak.  Let  mm 
try  to  sav*  those  who  live.  Let  us  speak  la 
words  of  anger  and  wrath.  In  words  of  fire. 
Let  us  speak  through  our  Government,  our 
sutesmen,  our  newspapers,  our  radio,  our 
churches. 

With  purpose  to  match  hate,  and  with  jtu- 
tlce  to  match  Injustice. 

Let  us  speak  in  a  Toice  the  Nazis  will  hear 
though  they  crawl  to  their  deepest  burrows. 
Let  us  speak  In  words  they  will  never  forget. 
Let  lis  redeem  ourselves  as  human  beings,  so 
that  we  may  remember,  without  too  much 
shame,  that  He  said: 

"Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup  of  water 
to  drink  In  Uy  name,  because  ye  belong  to 
Christ,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  he  shall  not  Icee 
his  reward.  And  whosoever  shall  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  Me,  It 
were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  Into 
the  sea." 

As  a  human  service  we  urge  you  to  write 
or  wire  your  Congressman  or  your  Senator  to 
act  now  for  a  unified  effort  on  our  part  and 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  to  save  what  people 
may  still  be  saved  in  the  satellite  nations. 


reduced  the  amounts  received  by  many 
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He  Wants  Us  To  Forget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATTVZS 

Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
I^>eaker.  now  that  the  President's  cam- 
paign for  a  fourth  term  is  in  full  swing. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  New  Deal  ef- 
forts to  pet  the  soldier  vote  and  the  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  and  bond  buyers'  money 
for  poUcical  purposes. 

Mr.  Morris  D.  Ervin.  correspondent  for 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  recently  told 
of  eight  Office  of  War  Information  pub- 
lications being  sent  to  the  soldiers  over- 
seas. Seven  of  these  items  bore  the  im- 
print, "Published  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America."  The 
Ciffhth  was  a  four-color  photograph  on 
•  handsome  backing,  bearing  only  the 
■igDaiure  of  the  man  pictured.  "Franklin 
SL  Boosevelt."  Each  of  these  publica- 
tions contains  a  large  picture  of  Roose- 
velt.   Mr.  Ervln  says: 

They  are  not  samples  of  what  was  going 
to  be  done;  they  are  samples  of  what  was 
done. 

These  eight  samples  were  from  a  shipment 
that  was  dumped  on  a  pier  by  an  Army  trans- 
port with  instructions  to  see  that  they  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  on  duty  In 
that  area. 

Miliary  censorship  u  such  that  I  cannot 
tell  ycu  where  the  area  Is.  but  it  can  be 
•aid  that  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  assembly 
polnta  for  United  States  troops  In  the  world. 

And,  how  many  of  these  samples  were  In 
that  shipment?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many, 
but  I  can  tell  you  how  much  they  weighed. 
They  weighed  0,030  tons.  Thst  is  quits  a 
sizable  bundle  of  propagsnds. 

The  veterans  remember  that  the  first 
general  law  asked  by  Roosevelt  in  March 
IW3  was  the  so-called  Economy  Act, 
^Ich  took  from  many  veterans  all  the 
oeneflu  they  were  receiving  and  greatly 


others.    They   remember 
Congress  voted  to  restore 


the  $450,000,000  taken  fron  the  veterans 
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that   in    1934 
$103,000,000  of 


that  President 
bill.    Congress 


by  the  Economy  Act,  and 
Roosevelt  vetoed  the 
passed  it  over  his  veto.  Ill  1935  the  Pres 
Ident  personally  appeared  before  Con- 
gress to  deliver  his  veto  fiessage  on  the 
veterans'  bonus  bill.  His 
ridden  In  the  House,  but 
in  the  Senate.  In  1936  Congress  passed 
another  Adjusted  Comiensation  Act. 
The  President  vetoed  it,  b  Jt  his  veto  was 
overridden.  In  the  Seven  ty-fourth  Con- 
gress he  vetoed  four  vet;ran  measures. 
In  the  Seventy-fifth  Com  ress  he  vetoed 
six  veteran  measures.  A  id,  during  the 
depression  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  extend 
veterans'  insurance  poll  ;ies.  Congress 
overrode  the  veto  and  sa^  ed  some  23.000 
veterans  from  loss  of  theij  policies. 

The  President's  change  in  attitude  to- 
ward the  veterans  has  co  ne  about  since 
he  became  a  candidate  or  the  fourth 
term,  and  is  seeking  vote  >. 

The  President  wants  y(  u  to  forget  his 
failures  in  running  the  c  omestic  affairs 
of  the  Government;  the  confusion,  the 
chaos  and  turmoil,  the  bimgling  and 
mismanagement  which  lave  existed  in 
all  Government  departments  and 
agencies,  even  in  the  Wl  ite  House. 

The  most  famous  ont  was  between 
Vice  President  Wallace  ai  id  Jesse  Jones, 
in  which  each  accused  the  other  of 
practically  everything  thit  is  bad,  and 
eventually  resulted  in  a  directive  from 
the  President  that  the  agencies  should 
do  their  quarreling  in  piivate  and  the 
threat  that  if  any  more  public  state- 
ments of  quarrels  were  nu  de  the  persons 
Involved  would  be  immediately  fired. 
Even  this  drastic  order  fa  led  to  stop  the 
quarreling  and  bickering  i-hich  has  held 
back  war  production,  as  i  ;ell  as  placing 
domestic  affairs  in  a  stjte  of  general 
confusion.  The  last  witiiin  an  agency 
explosion  was  the  one  whi  h  sent  Donald 
Nelson  on  the  same  pat  i  traveled  by 
Wallaci  to  China  and  wi  1  probably  re- 
sult In  Nelson's  demise,  1  le  same  as  it 
did  in  Wallace's,  and  sen  Charles  Wil- 
son Into  private  life. 

Julius  Krug,  36-year-oll  ardent  new 
dealer,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  War  Production  Boar( .  and  now  the 
new  dealers  have  compl<  te  control  In 
plotting  the  vital  problens  of  post-war 
reconversion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Inter  'stlng  to  con- 
trast Senator  Trumaw's  pi  esent  glowing 
tributes  to  the  President  and  the  New 
Deal  with  his  statement  a  x)ut  red  tape, 
bureaucratic  waste,  and  bungling  in 
Washington.    I  quote  Mr.  Trxtmaw  : 

Leadership  is  what  we  Ami  rlcans  are  cry- 
ing for.  We  aren't  complcent.  We  are 
fighting  mad.  All  we  ask  is  that  we  be  in- 
telligently and  rwolutely  led.  I  have  pieced 
together  an  alarming  picture  of  the  threat- 
ened break-down  of  our  wai  effort  here  at 
home.  We  owe  it  to  ourselvc  b  to  Insist  that 
the  President  act  promptly  tQ  halt  the  selfish 
fights  for  power,  the  endless  bickering  and 
dissension,  which  have  so  fur  blocked  the 
complete  utilization  of  c  ur  productive 
energies. 


Yes.  Kfr.  Tmumak;  we 
to  b«  "intelligently  and 


aie  still  crying 
resolutely  1^," 


and  we  are  still  asking  the  President  "to 
halt  the  selfish  fights  for  power,  the  end- 
less bickering  and  dissension."  This  will 
only  come  about  when  Roosevelt  is  de- 
feated and  Dewey  assumes  the  office  of 
President  in  January  1945. 

The  President  wants  us  to  forget  that 
waste,  extravagance,  and  mismanage- 
ment have  been  the  order  of  the  day  since 
March  1933. 

The  President  wants  us  to  forget  the 
enormous  sums  wasted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
c?mps  and  bases;  for  war  plants  and 
Federal  Housing,  under  the  cost-plus-fee 
system.  Even  39,500  pounds  of  seed  for 
the  lawn,  which  was  never  even  planted, 
were  purchased  and  charged  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  construction  at  the  Vigo 
Ordnance  Works. 

The  President  wants  us  to  forget  about 
Harry  Hopkins,  who  is  being  kept  out 
of  the  limelight,  but  who  maintains  his 
same  position  of  influence  in  the  New 
Deal. 

It  is  noticeable  that  practically  every 
prominent  person,  who  was  actively  as- 
sociated with  the  President's  campaign 
for  his  first  term,  has  either  become  so 
disgusted   that   they   have   resigned   or 
have  been  deposed  by  the  President,  and 
now  we  find  a  situation  where  the  "White 
House  palace  guard"  of  Harry  Hopkins, 
Samuel   Rosenman,   Felix   Frankfurter, 
Dave  Niles.  Ben  Cohen,  and  others  have 
replaced  the  real  true  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats, and  they  have  been  determining 
the  Government's  policy.    I  doubt  seri- 
ously if  any  of  them  could  ever  be  elected 
by  the  people  to   any   national   office. 
Then    we    have    Earl    Browder,    Harry 
Bridges,  and  Sidney  Hillman  taking  con- 
trol to  manage  the  campaign  for  a  fourth 
term,  while  National  Chairman  Hanne- 
pan   and   the   big-city   bosses,   such   as 
Hague.  Kelley.  and  the  old  Pendergast 
machine,  are  playing  the  "me  too"  role. 
Undoubtedly  the  Communists  think  well 
of  the  President  and  must  have  some 
understanding  with  him  when  they  went 
so  far  as  to  vote  unanimously  at  their 
national  convention  not  to  put  a  Com- 
munist candidate  in  the  field  this  year, 
but  to  give  their  support  100  percent  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Sidney  Hillman  must  have  quite  an 
Influence  with  the  President  when  the 
President  left  the  choice  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  to  Hiliman's  judgment 
and  required  that  the  nominee  must  be 
approved  by  Hillman.  Hillman  has  oc- 
cupied very  important  positions  under 
appointment  by  the  President,  and  no 
doubt  If  the  President  Is  successful  in 
November  Hillman  will  be  rewarded. 
Personally.  I  think  Hillman  is  doing  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  more  harm  than 
,any  other  force  in  the  country  could  do. 
Upon  our  statute  books  are  many  laws 
in  the  Interest  of  the  laboring  man.  but 
none  of  them  were  placed  there  by  Hill- 
man. All  over  the  land  many  members 
of  the  C.  I.  O.,  good,  honest,  respectable, 
and  loyal  patriotic  Americans,  are  re- 
senting the  attempt  of  Sidney  Hillman 
to  dictate  to  them  how  they  must  vote. 
They  are  free  Americans,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  Government, 
and  they  will  make  up  their  own  minds 


how  to  vote,  without  dictation  or  coer- 
cion by  Hillman  or  anyone  else. 

In  my  district  a  member  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
visited  Republican  headquarters  and 
contributed  $5  to  the  Republican  cam- 
paign fund,  saying  that  he  was  for 
Dewey,  but  that  he  had  been  compelled 
to  contribute  $1  to  Hiliman's  P.  A.  C, 
to  be  used  to  defeat  Dewey,  and  he  wisljed 
to  contribute  the  $5  to  help  elect  Dewey. 

The  President  wants  you  to  forget  that 
the  New  Deal  is  giving  to.  spending,  and 
lending  almost  twice  as  much  money  on 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  as  they  spend 
out  of  their  own  treasuries  on  them- 
selves; that  the  New  Deal  Is  paying  for 
stocking  streams  and  lakes  of  Venezuela 
with  game  fish;  for  a  fish  survey  in  the 
ocean  adjacent  to  Panama;  financing 
the  preparation  of  collections  of  Latin- 
American  Indians;  for  a  survey  of  col- 
lections of  Latin-American  music;  to 
record  folk  music  in  several  of  the  coun- 
tries; reconstructing  the  province  of  Oro 
in  Ecuador;  to  purchase  land  on  which 
to  resettle  farmers  in  South  America; 
for  building  roads  in  El  Salvador  in  a 
made  work  W.  P.  A.  type  of  program; 
more  than  $2,000,000  given  Equador  for 
health  and  sanitation  projects;  over 
$750,000  to  Guatemala;  over  $500,000  to 
Honduras.  These  twenty  Central  and 
South  American  countries  in  1941  had  a 
national  budget  totaling  $1,067,000,000 
and  our  country  gave  them  more  money 
than  their  total  national  budget. 

The  President  wants  you  to  forget  such 
things  as  the  sale  of  40,000  batteries  at 
Salt  Lake  City  for  $80,  which  were  im- 
mediately resold  for  $20,000  by  the  pur- 
chaser; the  sale  of  another  40,0C0  bat- 
teries for  $50,  which  were  resold  by  the 
purchaser  for  $7,200;  that  over  500,000 
pounds  of  Argentine  butter,  purchased 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  determined  to  be  unsatisfactory  for 
Government  use  was  sold  to  the  public 
for  civilian  use;  the  enormous  quantity 
of  white  diaper  cloth  sent  to  the  Arabs, 
which  was  used  by  them  to  make  head 
dressings;  that  lend-lease  money  was 
used  to  send  a  symphony  orchestra  con- 
ductor. Eugene  Ormandy,  to  Europe  on 
a  concert  tour;  the  Detroit  scandal 
where  $1,721,000  worth  of  precious  and 
scarce  cutting  tools  were  sold  for  $36,- 
000;  the  hundreds  of  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  machinery  sent  to  Euroj>e 
and  South  American  countries  when  our 
farmers  were  unable  to  secure  farm  ma- 
chinery; that  Government  civil-service 
employment  Is  over  3,000,000,  with  an 
annual  pay  roll  of  over  $8,000,000,000  a 
year;  that  while  no  radio  sets  have  been 
made  for  civilian  use  in  the  United  States 
since  April  1942, 14,000  sets  were  built  last 
Nove»rber  and  sent  for  civilian  use  to 
Europe  under  lend-lease;  that  the  United 
States  is  the  biggest  publisher  in  the 
world,  with  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
propaganda  emanating  from  every  Gov- 
ernment agency;  that  the  total  Federal 
tax  collected  in  1933  was  $2,080,000,000 
which  has  been  Increased  until  now  it  is 
in  excess  of  $41,000,000,000;  that  In  splto 
of  protests  of  a  large  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  of  a  large  majority  of 
American  citizens,  enormous  quantities 
of  scrap  iron,  oil,  and  gasoline  were  sold 


to  Japan,  with  which  to  destroy  China's 
liberty,  and  out  of  which  scrap  metal 
were  cast  the  shells,  bombs  and  bullets, 
and  which  oil  and  gasoline  Japan  used  to 
defeat  our  forces  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
at  Bataan  and  Corregidor;  about  Myras 
Chaney  and  her  rhythmic  dancing; 
about  John  Bovingdon,  the  advocate  of 
nudism  in  office,  factory,  and  home; 
about  the  3,565  Executive  orders  used 
to  control  and  regulate  our  every  action; 
about  the  dealings  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  the  leasing  of  ships 
at  unconscionable  rates  of  profits  to  the 
owners — one  example  was  a  ship  pur- 
chased in  1932  for  $48,478  upon  which 
the  Government  paid  the  owners  a  profit 
of  $1,439,559  in  rental. 

The  President  wants  you  to  forget 
about  the  enormous  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  food  through  careless  handling 
and  overpurchases ;  $150,000,000  invested 
in  eggs  alone,  many  of  which  have  been 
totally  destroyed  and  many  sold  for  as 
low  as  5  cents  a  case  for  hog  feed — one 
shipment  containing  120,000  dozen  was 
shipped  to  various  places  over  the  coun- 
try, until  a  freight  bill  of  $4,200  had 
accumulated,  and  was  completely 
spoiled  and  destroyed;  over  a  million 
pounds  of  precious  rationed  cheese  de- 
stroyed in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  even 
now,  Maine  potatoes  are  being  purchased 
in  Maine  for  $60  per  ton.  shipped  to 
sugar  plants  in  Ohio,  which  have  been 
idle  because  of  the  curtailment  ^jf  the 
production  of  sugar  beets,  and  now  being 
utilized  to  make  these  Maine  potatoes 
Into  cow  feed,  through  a  dehydrating 
process  which  requires  6V2  tons  of  pota- 
toes, $390  worth,  to  produce  one  ton  of 
cow  feed,  which  is  sold  for  $18  per  ton; 
in  addition  to  the  $390  paid  for  the 
potatoes,  the  Government  pays  the 
transportation  charges  to  the  plants  in 
Ohio  and  all  the  labor  costs,  as  well  as 
the  profit  to  the  factory  owners  for  the 
use  of  the  factory. 

He  wants  you  to  forget  about  the  gaso- 
line and  oil  consumed  in  transporting 
the  First  Lady  of  the  land  to  various 
parts  of  the  world;  that  on  August  14. 
1941.  the  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
now  known  as  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, said  that  "the  chief  bottleneck 
which  the  defense  program  confronts 
Is  the  lack  of  adequate  organization  and 
coordination  in  the  administration  of 
defense,"  and  that  the  only  place  where 
the  responsibility  can  be  put  Is  in  the 
White  House,  and  that  "the  summary 
and  precipitate  and  arbitrary  fashion  in 
which  priorities  and  curtailments  are 
being  administered  Is  calculated  to  do 
Infinitely  more  damage  to  the  United 
States  in  the  next  6  months  than  any 
external  enemy  possibly  could  do."  Five 
million  dollars  were  expended  to  expand 
the  plant  of  the  Marietta  Manufacturing 
Co.  and  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  tools 
and  machinery  installed.  After  this 
money  was  expended,  not  a  single  order 
was  given  the  company.  For  this  plant, 
a  Federal  housing  project  consisting  of 
450  houses  was  adopted,  the  houses  con- 
structed, but  were  never  occupied. 
Finally  many  of  them  were  loaded  on 
barges  and  floated  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Riven  to  other  locations. 


The  President  would  like  for  you  to  for- 
get the  impractical  crackpots  and  so- 
called  economists  holding  important  po- 
sitions in  the  various  New  Deal  set-ups; 
the  man  who  advised  the  farmers  to  re- 
move the  horses'  shoes  at  night  to  con- 
serve them;  the  man  who  advised  the 
sheep  raisers  to  postpone  their  lambing 
season;  the  man  who  advised  the  farmer 
to  convert  his  Diesel  tractor  to  burn  coal 
when  he  applied  for  oil. 

Many  peculiar  things  are  happening 
and  frequently  one  Government  agency 
is  expending  millions  of  dollars  and  de- 
voting its  entire  energy  to  undo  what 
another  Government  agency  is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  and  devoting  its  en- 
tire energy  to  do. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  added  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  price-enforcing  offi- 
cials at  $2,600  per  year  each,  to  keep  food 
and  other  prices  down,  while  the  War 
Food  Administration  is  spending  millions 
to  keep  prices  up.  Through  the  War 
Food  Administration,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Government  is 
spending  more  than  a  billiwa  dollars  a 
year  to  hold  up  the  same  commodity 
prices  it  is  spending  $155,000,000  a  year 
to  hold  down. 

The  O.  P.  A.  is  certainly  doing  every- 
thing it  can  to  put  the  small  independent 
retailer  out  of  business.  It  has  classified 
retailers  as  class  1  and  class  2,  and 
here  is  an  example  of  the  vjay  this  classi- 
fication works  against  the  small  inde- 
pendent businessman.  Under  the  O.  P. 
A.  rules  a  class  2  retailer  is  compelled 
to  pay  $19.85  per  dozen  for  overalls,  which 
he  must  sell  for  $2.08  per  pair,  while  the 
class  1  retailer  is  permitted  to  buy  the 
same  overalls  for  $16.70  per  dozen,  and 
must  sell  them  for  $1.55  per  pair.  In 
other  words,  the  class  1  retailer  sells 
the  overalls  for  $1,25  per  dozen  less  than 
the  class  2  retailer  must  pay  to  pur- 
chase the  overalls,  thereby  penalizing  the 
customer  53  cents  per  pair  for  trading 
with  the  small  merchant.  IJot  only  does 
this  place  the  small-business  man  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  selling  overalls.  It 
has  a  great  tendency  to  destroy  confi- 
dence In  the  small  class  2  retailer,  as 
it  tends  to  make  the  general  public  believe 
that  the  class  2  retailer  sells  every- 
thing at  the  same  relative  higher  price 
than  the  class  1  merchant. 

The  President  has  never  made  a  sucess 
of  anything;  he  has  never  had  a  success- 
ful business  venture;  he  has  never  met  a 
pay  roll.  While  Governor  of  New  York, 
he  ran  that  State  into  an  enormous  debt, 
which  has  been  paid  off  under  Governor 
Dewey  and  that  State  now  has  over 
$40,000,000  for  post-war  work. 

The  American  people  sensed  the  dan- 
ger of  the  New  Deal,  and  In  1938  elected 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  in  the  hopes  that  they 
would  be  able  to  stop  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's wild  and  unwarranted  actions,  but 
Congress  has  been  only  partially  success- 
ful in  this.  And  while  the  New  Deal  still 
has  a  majority  In  Congress,  I  predict  that 
on  November  7  the  people  will  elect  a 
Republican  majority;  then  we  will  be 
able  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  President  haj  claimed  and  exer- 
cised vast  powers  which  have  not  been 
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delegated  to  him;  but  with  an  Attorney 
General  who  apparently  advised  the 
President  he  has  the  power  to  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to  do,  even  to  the  point 
of  seizing  any  private  business,  it  can  be 
_,jeadily  seen  that  a  majority  in  Congress 
Is  required  to  stop  these  unwise  and  un- 
warranted actions  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  his  subordinates. 

We  shudder  when  we  think  of  the 
enormous  debt  he  has  piled  upon  us. 
To  give  an  Idea  of  what  a  billion  dollars 
ts:  If  we  should  spend  $1  every  minute. 
It  would  require  1.902  years  to  spend  a 
billion  dollars.  If  we  should  spend  a  dol- 
lar every  minute  since  the  birth  of 
Christ,  we  would  have  spent  only 
$1,021,000,000. 

Rooaevcit  bas  been  the  greatest  spend- 
er of  an  tlBMS.  He  has  increased  our 
national  debt  over  $200,000,000,000  and 
has  piled  taxes  upon  taxes,  in  his  efforts 
to  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax.  and 
elect  and  elect.  In  all  the  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  world,  up  to  date,  no  human 
being  has  spent  as  much  money  as 
Roosevelt.  The  New  Deal's  Inefficiency, 
lack  of  orguiization  and  spending  poli- 
cies have  doubled  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Senator  Btrd  attributes  this  to  the  New 
Deal  policy  of  spending  public  money  'on 
the  assumption  that  money  borrowed 
and  spent  is  a  means  to  promote  pros- 
perity" and  that  through  "these  spend- 
ing policies  every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment became  Inoculated  with  the 
germ  of  waste  and  extravagance.  Those 
oflBcials  who  could  waste  the  most  were 
rewarded  by  promotion  and  higher  re- 
sponsibihties.  Those  who  attempted  to 
economize  were  frowned  upon  and  dis- 
couraged. When  the  necessity  came  for 
preparing  this  country  for  war,  these 
same  wasteful  policies  were  carried  into 
the  war  effort  in  a  new  field  of  greatly 
enlarged  expenditures.  This  is  the  chief 
reason  why  this  war  is  costing  us  very 
much  more  than  it  should." 

The  American  people,  realizing  this, 
win  elect  Dfwey  a^d  a  Republican  Con- 
gress, which  will  again  establish  consti- 
tutional government,  and  the  checks  and 
balances  provided  by  our  forbearers, 
which  have  made  this  Nation  a  great, 
free,  prosperous  Republic.  People  real- 
ize that  it  is  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  who  have  voted  to  protect  the 
peoples'  liberties  and  freedoms,  and  this 
new  Republican  President  and  Congress 
will  work  and  cooperate  in  the  post-war 
era  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  among 
the  Nations  of  the  World,  and  to  again 
bring  genuine  prosperity  and  happiness 
to  th«  American  people. 


Fi/tii  AniiiTersary  of  Attack  on  Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  Msw  roam. 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSSNTAUVXS 

Thursdao,  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
^eave   to   extend    my    remarks    In   the 


RicoRO,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Septen  ber  1, 1944: 
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The  beginning  of  the 
European  War  brings  to  our 
the   part   that   Poland   has 
■tniggle.     She  was  the  ftrs 
attacked  by  Hitler  and  she 
try  to  resist  Hitler's  march. 

After    the   fall   of 
made  impossible  demands 
if  Poland  had  not  resisted 
of  western  Europe  had  not 
Hitler.  It  would  have  been 
for  him  and  the  history  of 
would  have  been  different. 

When   Germany   attacked 
again  became  the 
was  finally  able  to  defeat  th4 
a^ter  Stalingrad.     Her 
land  as  liberators  and 
of  Poland  have  been  restore^l 
ful   owners,   but    as 
bums.  kUls.  and  destroys. 

With  every  town  Uberate(  I 
mans,  stories  of  untold 
most  brutal  murder  come 

We    salute    Poland    on 
versary  of  the  beginning  of 
and  take  our  hats  off  to  th< 
whose  resistance  has  made 

Poland  suffered  not  only 
by  its  enemies,  but  It 
never    before    seen    In    the 
world.     Many  communities 
to  a  man  and  thousands  of 
driven  Into  slave  labor   in 

Some  Americans  are  now 
negotiated  peace  with 
"Peace   now,"   they  plead, 
and  forget.     Is  there  no 
Call   back  our  armies,  and 
Hirohito  go  on  with  their 

In  such  thought  is  the 
It  was  possible  for  Hitler 
launch  their  adventures  in 

It  was  Just  because  our 
realize  In  the  years  before 
tarism  cannot  be  left 
become   necessary  for   us 
blood  and   treasure  into 
preservation  of  the  world  as 

Aggression  feeds  on  Itself 
ful  conquerors  do  not  know 

The   press   has   given   us 
week  a  most  gruesome 
horrible  destruction  which 
lot   of   mankmd.     The 
neutral  correspondents  whc 
German  cruelties  and 
questioned  as  to  their 

On  the  outskirts  of  Lublli  i 
Germans   have    established 
factory.    Here    they   herdec 
women,  children,  and  even 
different  countries,  and  in 
•acred  almost,  a, 000.000  peoi^l 

With  a  fiendish  love  of 
der,  they  used  modern 
for  the  sole  purpose  of 
of  electric  devices,  lethal  gas 
the  most  refined  instiiimer  ts 
t\ire,  they  put  an  end  to  a,00( 
simply  so  as  to  see  the  deati  a 
could  not  control,  and  whc 
member*  of  a  community 
did  not  want.    They  wantec 
and  DO  other  In  Europe. 

In  the  gulM  of  seeking  to 
Retch,   the  Lebens-raum  foi 
to  make  it  Impoasible  for 
to  remain  in  existence 
volk." 

Now.  would  It  be  fair  for 
for  his  Insane  plunder,  murder 
•lavement  of  millions  of 
Can  we  Just  forget  what 
and  say  "All  right,  boys,  go 
given — not  guilty,  but  don't 
course  not.    The  world 
and  indifferent.    To  do  so 
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more  slaughter  and  more  destruction.  It 
would  mean  that  generations  yet  to  be  bom 
wovUd  be  sacrificed  to  Hitler's  ruthleasnees  or 
the  ruthlessness  of  his  successors  in  future 
years. 

No;  we  mxust  demonstrate  In  no  uncertain 
terms  that  crime  does  not  pay.  and  Just  as 
we  cannot  allow  a  crime  In  civil  life  to  go 
impunished.  we  must  not  permit  this  ad- 
venture of  destruction  to  go  on. 

If  we  do  that,  we  might  as  well  free  and 
forgive  our  own  criminals  in  this  country. 
Open  all  our  prisons  and  asylums  for  the 
criminally  Insane.  Free  all  the  murderers, 
rapists,  arsonists,  degenerates.  forgers, 
thieves,  adulterers,  homoeexuallsts,  rabble- 
rousers.  Inciters  of  race  and  religious  hatred, 
depraved  sexual  maniacs. 

No;  we  must  exact  full  Justice  and  retribu- 
tion upon  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  If 
peace  is  to  come  to  us  again,  it  must  be  based 
on  Justice,  and  it  must  be  based  on  the  first 
freedom,  which  President  Roosevelt  pro- 
claimed to  the  world,  freedom  from  fear. 

We  must  not  allow  fear  to  come  Into  the 
lives  of  future  generations.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  live  without  ever  being  disturbed 
by  a  war  of  extermination. 


Platform  of  the  Afiliated  Toanf  Demo- 
crats, Inc.,  of  New  York  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  platform  of  the  Affil- 
iated Young  Democrats,  Inc..  of  New 
York  State,  adopted  at  the  sixth  biennial 
State  convention  held  at  the  Hotel  Picca- 
dilly. New  York  City,  on  Saturday,  July 
15, 1944: 

We,  the  AflUlated  Young  Democrats  of 
New  York  SUte.  declare  our  complete  and 
unboxmded  faith  in  the  accomplishments  of 
the  national  and  International  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  continued  lead- 
ership is  necessary  to  assure  early  victory 
and  the  return  of  our  soldiers  and  war- 
workers  to  profitable  peacetime  employment. 

We  hall  the  democratic  strength  of  his 
voice  In  the  ranks  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Inspiration,  and  hope, 
and  direct  help  that  this  great  American  has 
given  to  millions  long  oppressed  by  dictator* 
ship,  and  to  millions  more  with  whom  our 
people  Join  to  march  and  fight  in  today's 
struggle  for  world  freedom. 

This  war  to  which  our  Nation  has  given 
Its  young  life  and  its  boundless  energy  will 
not  end  when  fighting  ceases  on  the  battle- 
front.  Victory  for  freedom  on  the  field  must 
be  followed  by  the  triumph  of  democracy  and 
world  cooperation  at  the  peace  conference. 
The  continued  leadership  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  so  effective  in  uniting  our  people 
In  America's  great  and  total  war  effort,  which 
Is  so  formidable  in  shaping  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  United  Nations'  winning 
fight  against  the  Axis  is  essential  to  com- 
plete victory  in  the  war,  and  In  the  peace. 
We  are  convinced  that  Republican  leader- 
ship which  restrained  preparation  for  the  de- 
fenae  of  democracy,  cannot  be  trusted  to 
handle  the  great  post-war  task  of  rendering 
democracy  secure.  The  mistake  of  1920  must 
not  be  repeated.  America  must  never  again 
retreat  to  the  shallow  shell  of  isolationism. 
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Our  faith  in  the  President's  leadership  In 
these  unparalleled  world  crises  of  victory  and 
peace  Is  based  upon  these  achievements: 

The  problems  of  winning  the  war  have 
been  largely  solved  by  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  administration  In  the 
greatest  Industrial  and  military  mobilization 
In  history.  The  same  administration  which 
was  forehanded  in  preparing  the  Nation  for 
war  is  the  surest  hope  of  sound  preparation 
for  a  stable  and  peaceful  post-war  world  in 
which  all  peoples  can  work  together  for  a 
fuller  life. 

The  cooperation  reached  by  the  President 
with  the  governments  of  our  fighting  allies 
are  future  cooperation,  vital  to  a  lasting 
peace,  can  only  be  attained  by  leaders  of 
understanding  and  experience  who  have 
been  tested,  trained,  and  proved  In  action. 

The  preservation  of  home-front  democracy 
in  the  face  of  war's  inexorable  and  merciless 
demai-.ds.  No  people  of  any  warring  nation 
todav  enjoy  as  much  wartime  democracy  as 
we  Americans  have  maintained.  Despite  the 
sweeping  emergency  powers  available  to  him, 
cur  Commander  In  Chief  has  chosen  the 
harder  road  of  democracy  In  his  wartime 
leadership  of  our  people. 

Our  Nation  has  built  "an  armed  force  of 
terrible  striking  power  supported  by  a  volume 
of  war  production  of  miraculous  proportions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration. 

To  the  end  of  gaining  an  endiirable  and 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  this 
world,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  following 
objectives : 

- 1.  The  continued  leadership  of  our  great 
Commander  in  Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
supported  by  a  cooperative  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress.  He  has  guided  the  coun- 
try through  the  worst  world  depression  In 
history  without  sacrificing  the  principles  of 
democracy.  He  has  piloted  the  country 
through  the  anxious  pre-war  years  with  a 
foresight  and  vision  that  kept  alive  the 
espirations  of  all  free  men.  Under  his  lead- 
ership America  has  become  not  only  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy"  In  a  material  sense 
but  also  the  spiritual  stronghold  of  democ- 
racy of  the  future. 

2.  All  measures  required  to  assure  early 
victory  of  the  United  Nations  over  the  forces 
which  have  sought  to  destroy  democracy 
and  enslave  the  world  under  dictatorship  by 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axis  Powers. 

3.  Immediate  establishment  of  an  effective 
world  federation  of  nations  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace  and  guarantee- 
ing enjoyment  of  the  "four  freedoms"  by  all. 
We  condemn  the  new  mask  of  Isolationism 
which  la  based  on  a  Jealous  regard  for 
•o-called  national  sovereignty.  We  opposed 
a  system  of  military  alliances  as  a  false  sub- 
stitute for  world  cooperation.  We  censure 
the  economic  Imperialism  which  would  pre- 
serve broad  regions  as  raw-material  producers 
for  more  favored  peoples. 

4.  Continuation  of  the  country's  armed 
might  until  such  time  as  the  readiness  of 
all  nations  to  participate  In  effective  world 
federation  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
This  should  Include  maintenance  of  a 
strong  army,  navy,  and  air  force,  and  military 
training  as  a  part  of  fiill  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  youth. 

5.  Measures  to  carry  out  the  pledge  Jointly 
entered  Into  by  all  countries  participating  in 
the  International  labor  conference.  This 
would  provide  that  workers  and  productive 
resources  shall  not  remain  Idle  while  the 
needs  of  large  parts  of  the  world  remain  un- 
satisfied. It  win  dispel  the  fear  of  want 
from  our  own  and  all  people  through  expan- 
sion of  the  exchange  and  consumption  of 
goods  and  the  liberation  of  economic  activity 
from  unreasonable  restrictions.  It  will  em- 
phasize the  interdependence  of  nations  and 
the  need  for  their  collaboration  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 


6.  Immediate  adoption  of  a  comprehensive 
reconversion  plan  from  war  to  peace  produc- 
tion which  will  assure  a  cushioning  of  the 
economic  shock  to  workers  and  management, 
protection  to  small  Indxistry,  protection  of 
the  public's  investment  in  Government  war 
plants,  proper  use  and  distribution  of  war 
surpluses.  This  plan  should  adequately  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  management,  labor, 
farmers,  consumers,  and  producers. 

This  reconversion  program  should  also  In- 
clude : 

(a)  Por  veterans:  Orderly  demobilization 
with  continuance  and  expansion  of  present 
measures  aimed  at  fair  assistance  to  return- 
ing war  veterans.  Such  a  program  calls  for 
adequate  discharge  pay,  rehabilitation  of  the 
disabled  Including  physical  and  occupational 
therapy,  special  machinery  for  Job  place- 
ment, resumption  of  education  Interrupted 
by  the  war,  vocational  training;  farm  oppor- 
tunities In  connection  with  restoration  of 
lands  acquired  for  mUltary  purposes  and  new 
agricultural  lands  created  by  reclamation 
projects.  We  advocate  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding services  for  adeq-.ate  and  dignified 
aid  to  the  dependent  family  members  cf 
Americans  who  give  their  lives  in  today's  war 
for  freedom. 

(b)  For  war  workers :  Unemployment  com- 
pensation with  a  maximum  rate  of  at  least 
$25  a  week  for  a  period  sulBcient  to  absorb 
individual  economic  fluctuations  due  to  mass 
conversions;  extension  of  coverage  to  Include 
Federal  Industrial  workers;  provision  for 
transportation  of  war  workers  back  to  their 
homes  or  chosen  places  of  employment; 
guidance  and  retraining  of  war  workers  to 
assiire  the  best  permanent  distribution  of 
industry  in  a  balanced  economy. 

(c)  For  the  country  as  a  whole:  An  or- 
derly program  of  constrxictlon  projects,  fully 
engineered,  to  fill  the  valley  of  unemploy- 
ment through  creating  a  demand  for  men 
and  materials;  stimulation  of  a  home-build- 
ing program;  provision  for  extension  of 
credit,  where  needed,  particularly  to  en- 
courage the  early  conversion  to  peacetime 
activity  of  small  competitive  business  which 
still  Is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  employ- 
ment; progressive  elimination  of  controls 
tending  to  restrict  new  enterprise.  A  sound 
post-war  tax  program  with  taxes  lowered  suf- 
ficiently to  meet  the  post-war  economic  sta- 
tus of  the  individual  taxpayer  but  kept  high 
enough  on  Individuals  and  corporations  able 
to  pay  to  sustain  Government  solvency  and 
to  assure  regular  reduction  of  the  public  debt. 

(7)  Measures  to  safeguard  the  country 
against  Inflation  through  carefully  worked 
out  continuation,  during  the  reconversion 
period,  of  Government  controls  over  prices, 
rent!,  wages,  and  to  the  extent  required,  ra- 
tioning of  supplies,  so  admlaistered  as  to  as- 
sure the  gradual  relaxation  of  controls  as  full 
peacetime  production  is  attained.  These 
measures  should  also  Include  principles  of 
taxation  designed  to  maintain  business  activ- 
ity and  consuming  power  at  high  levels,  to 
encourage  equity  as  against  debt  investment, 
and  to  provide  for  orderly  retirement  of  the 
national  debt  without  accentuating  swings 
in  the  economic  cycle. 

8.  Measures  to  eliminate  the  restrictive 
Influence  of  monopoly  upon  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  utilize  fully  Its  vast  resources. 
These  should  Include : 

(a)  Removal  of  discrimination  In  financ- 
ing, transportation  charges,  and  other  eco- 
nomic factors  tending  to  restrict  the  develop- 
ment of  any  region  or  enterprise. 

(b)  Release  of  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances from  the  domination  of  monopoly, 
whether  domestic  or  embodied  In  Inter- 
national pools  or  cartels,  in  order  that  in- 
ventions may  serve  the  general  welfare. 

(c)  Extension  of  the  principle  embodied  In 
government  lending  agencies  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  capital  funds  In  the  Interest  of  maxl- 
mxmx    production    and    economic    stability. 


Credit  and  financing  should  be  available  to 
all  prcductive  enterprise  and.  at  low  Interest 
rates,  to  noncommercial  public  developments. 

(d)  Retention  by  the  Government  cf  in- 
dustrial plants  constructed  for  war  purposes, 
with  provision  for  their  utilization  by  the 
Government,  or  under  lease  to  private,  co- 
operative, or  public  agencies  to  the  extent 
necessary  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  required  to  assure  full  production  of 
necessary  commodities  at  the  lowest  poesible 
prices. 

(e)  Encouragement  of  cooperative  enter- 
prise to  preserve  the  force  of  competition  and 
assure  social  responsibility  in  the  conduct  of 
business. 

(f)  Continuation  and  strengthening  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  as  pro- 
tection to  the  public  against  stock  manipu- 
lation and  the  evils  of  widespread  specula- 
tion. 

9.  Extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Treaties  so  successfully  conceived 
and  negotiated  by  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull.  We  urge  the  breaking  up  and  future 
abolition  of  privately  owned  world  trade  and 
industrial  combines,  secret  a<^reements  and 
cartels.  Progressive  elimination  of  all  trade 
and  other  barriers  to  economic  cooperation 
among  nations.  In  order  that  ultimate  equal- 
ity In  the  use  of  the  world's  resources  may 
preserve  peace  and  assure  a  high  standard 
of  living  Of  all  peoples. 

10.  Federal  measures  to  maintain  full  oper- 
ation of  the  construction  Industry  through 
publie-works  and  home-building  programs 
carefully  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the 
swings  in  private  investment.  This  program 
should  include: 

(a)  The  planned  development  of  the 
country's  river  basin  resources  in  general 
accordance  with  the  principles  embodied  In 
the  T.  V.  A.  Act.  This  would  provide  regional 
authorities,  directed  to  cooperate  with  S.ats 
and  local  Interests,  with  unitary  retponsl- 
billty  for  the  planning.  construcUon,  and 
operation  of  projects  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  irrigation,  soil  conservation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  other  beneficial  purposes. 

(b)  Early  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
Power  project  In  accordance  with  the  bUl 
now  before  Congress  which  provides  for 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York  for 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  power  de- 
velopment on  the  American  side  of  the  river 
by  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

(c)  A  national  program  designed  to  artura 
modern,  healthful,  and  attractive  homes  to 
all. 

11.  Measures  to  assure  labor  that  Its  hard- 
won  right  to  participate  through  collective 
bargaining  In  the  industries  which  mean  iu 
livelihood  shall  not  be  curtailed  in  the  post- 
war era  but  shall  be  extended  to  embrace  a 
genuine  partnership  status  in  industry. 
There  must  be  no  open-shop  movement  to 
destroy  organized  labor  such  as  character- 
ized the  Republican  era  following  the  First 
World  War.    Bpeclfically,  we  favor: 

(a)  Continuation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  unwealtened  by  amendmenU 
designed  to  restrict  its  application  or  narrow 
its  scope.  The  act  should  be  broadened  to 
include  agricultural  labor  in  those  divisions 
of  agriculture  which  are  engaged  In  large- 
scale  production  or  which  have  been  organ- 
ized into  cooperative  producers'  associations. 

(b)  Continuation  and  Improvement  of 
legUlatlon  designed  to  assure  all  labor  fair 
and  decent  working  conditions,  Including 
reasonable  hours  and  a  living  wage.  Such 
legislation  should  be  administered  by  officials 
fully  cognizant  of  its  historical  background 
and  sympathetic  with  the  broad  purposea 
which  It  Is  intended  to  achieve. 

(c)  Continuation  of  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board,  without  restrictive  or  procedural 
amendments,  during  the  reconversion  period. 
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vlth  •  grkdUAl  merf Ing  of  th«  »Ar\Morj  phaMs 
of  tu  dupuU^MiUiaf  fuaetlon  into  tht  N«* 
Uotitd  Labur  R«Utlooa  Bo«rd  aiuir  the  t«r- 
■nJnatloo  of  th«  tnMrftncjr. 

(d)  louBtdUU  post-war  rtp«»l  of  eo»rolv« 
and  rt—rttly  portkina  of  th«  Smlth-Oon- 
nalljr  AM  tiid  rMofnition  of  labor'i  rtfhu 
10  ttrllM  aa  tha  ultimata  MoaoaUc  SAlacuMtl 
lor  all  lu  normal  paaoatim*  righta, 

(a)  Xneraaalnf  rMOfDltion  of  orfanlacd 
■  an  aaatntlal  partnar  in  an  indua- 
trial  aoetotjr  and  provUlon  for  tu  partlcl> 
patlon  In  all  phttm  of  govtrnnMnt. 

(f)  Stranctbanlnff  of  tha  United  tutaa 
Smplojrmant  Strrloa  and  Ita  operation  on  • 
country-wlda  baala  to  assure  tha  aotmdaat 
poaslbla  distribution  of  labor  In  tha  Interest 
of  employment  atablllty. 

13.  Bspanalon  of  tbe  aoelal-aecurtty  pro- 
mm  to  proTlde  full  protection  against  old 
age,  lllneas.  and  economic  misfortune  for 
everyone,  with  benefits  adequate  to  provide 
a  minimum  of  health  and  decency,  regard- 
lesa  of  prcTloua  earnings.  The  program 
ahould  assure  complete  medical  care  for  all 
and  should  allow  no  child  under  any  dr- 
cumstancea  to  want  good  food,  adequate 
clothing,  a  decent  home,  and  the  opportunity 
for  education.     We  favor: 

(a)  Prompt  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Mur- 
ray bill. 

(b)  Extension  of  ooyerage  of  the  Sccial 
Security  Act  to  vast  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion not  now  covered. 

(c)  Greater  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  State  plans  in  order  that 
the  national  economy,  which  affects  and  Is 
affected  by  local  and  sectional  conditions,  may 
afford  reasonable  support  to  State  and  local 
actlvitlea. 

<d)  Careful  stiidy  of  existing  legislation 
and  enactment  of  additional  legislation  to 
dose  tax  loopholes  available  to  large  business 
enterprises  and  Insure  placing  tbe  burden  of 
taxation  where  Congress  Intended  It  to  rest. 

IS.  Measures  to  assure  farmers  equality  of 
bargaining  power  with  other  organized  in- 
terests which  effect  the  balance  of  our  eco- 
nomic system.  These  measures  should  in- 
clude provisions  which  will  assure  to  all 
farmers  ample  marketa  for  farm  products,  no 
unwarranted  intermediate  costs  between  what 
the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  consumer  pays, 
low  Interest  rates  and  low  prices  on  the  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  required  for  farm  op- 
eration, good  roads,  good  schools,  and  rural 
electrifk»tlon  at  ratea  which  will  make  elec- 
tricity available  in  abundance  to  all.  They 
will  be  baaed  on  recognition  of  the  mutual 
Interest  of  farmers  and  Indxistrlal  workers  in 
high  living  standards  and  economic  stability 
as  the  best  assurance  of  an  ample  market  for 
their  respective  products. 

Never  again  ahould  it  be  necessary  to  cur- 
tail farm  production  because  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  cannot  afford  an  adequate 
diet. 

14.  Ifeasures  to  encourage  the  development 
of  balanced  rural -indiistiial  communities, 
with  a  high  economic  and  cultural  level 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  assure  a 
healthy  and  stable  distribution  of  p<^mlatlon 
and  wealth  in  the  closest  possible  association 
with  the  land  which  la  the  sovirce  of  our 
q}irltual  strength. 

15.  Legislation  extending  the  privilege  of 
voting  to  all  over  18  years  of  age.  Those  old 
enough  to  light  should  ahare  in  the  deter- 
mination of  governmental  policies  which 
Tltaliy  affect  their  lives. 

16.  Legislation  required  to  end  the  blot  on 
democracy's  shield  due  to  the  existence  of 
dlacrimination  In  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic opportimlty  based  on  race  or  religion. 
We  approve  of  measures  designed  to  achieve 

fairness  to  all  races  in  the  United 
We  advocate  repeal  of  poll  taxes,  a 
antllynchlng  bill,  and  continuance 

<f  tlM  Pair  Employment  Practices  Commia- 

aloix. 
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vidual  rlfhu  aArtned  In 
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will  of  the  American  people 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPE  ESENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  Septembr  7.  1944 


Mr.  McMURRAY.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ORD,  I  am  including  a 
"Freedom  Prom  Pear"  wljich 
at  a  win-the-peace  rally, 
New  York  City,  Septembir 

This  speech  was  subsequently 
in  Vital  Speeches  of  the 
ber  15.  1943: 

FuxDOM  FaoM  Fiaa — Rxxov^  thx  Root  Cat^k 
or   Was 
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(By  HowAiD  J.  MdlmBAT, 
Wisconsin,    delivered   at 
rally.  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
tember  13.  1M3) 

We  live  in  a  world  which 
or  less  continxious  conflict 
of  the  United  Sutes  and.  I 
people  of  the  rest  of  the 
derstand  the  basic  causes  of 
great  devastating  disease  of 
tlon.   It  is  a  cancer  on  the 
if  not  cured,  win  destroy 
which  we  have  developed  am 
dear  throughout  the  period 
years.    The  causes  of  war  are. 
but  all  these  causes  may  be 
one  of  three  general  headings . 
tlon,  naturally.  Is  given  In 
has  many  advocates.    It  Is 
that  we  have  war  because 
to  study  and  to  understand 
and  to  do  what  Is  essential 
germs  which  create  the 
the  wrong  disease,  the 
cured,  and  If  we  fall  to 
correctly,  the  patient  will 
stroyed.    It  Is  imperative 
root  cause  of  war  in  our  work 
is  necessary  in  order  that 
our  children's  chilren  shall 
doomed  to  mass  conflict 
destructive  than  that  throu^ 
now  passing. 

The  first  general   theory 
stated  briefly  in  the  followin  ; 
natural:  it  results  from  the 
greedy,  selfleh.  pugnacious, 
have  heard  this  theory 
ways  at  different  times 
always  had  war  and  will 
Othera  say,  "As  long  as  man 
it  is.  we  wiU  fight."    I  call 
aln  doctrine  of  war.  a  doctrine 
i»  Inherent  and  natural  in 
different  waya,  of  ooiirse,  of 
causes  of  war  are  prinuurUy 
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man  being  what  he  Is.  nothing  can  be  done 
about  It.  Let  tts  examine  this  theory  and 
these  stauments.  Will  anyone  oonUnd,  II 
he  will  uks  a  oarcful  look  at  his  world,  that 
war  is  simply  the  result  of  the  nature  of 
man?  Is  It  not  evident  that  all  kinds  of 
paople  live  «ll  over  the  wortdt    There  are 

Sood  psopis  and  bad  people  In  the  otty  of 
rew  York,  but  they  do  not  resolve  their 
dlffetwiMM  by  the  use  of  violence.  There  are 
food  people  and  bed  people  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  they  do  not  Sfht  each  other. 
There  are  good  people  and  bad  people  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  force  Is  not 
uaed  between  them.  There  are  good  people 
and  bad  people  within  the  oonflnea  of  the 
political  boundaries  of  every  nation-state  on 
earth  and  yet  within  these  boundaries,  differ- 
ences which  arise  between  men  are  not  re- 
aolved  violently.  This  devil  theory  of  war 
simply  is  not  adequate  to  explain  war  as  we 
have  it  in  the  modern  world.  War  Is  not 
simply  and  primarily  a  result  of  the  nature 
of  man.  It  is  not  primarily  psychological; 
It  Is  not  a  result  of  the  simple  fact  that  some 
people  are  good  and  some  people  are  bad. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  this  great  conflict,  we 
know  and  can  admit  that  all  of  the  pecple 
with  horns  are  not  confined  within  the  po- 
litical boundaries  of  certain  nation -states 
and  all  of  tbe  people  with  wings  are  not  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  certain  other 
nation-states.  We  must,  therefore,  rule  out 
as  the  foundamental  cause  of  modem  mass 
conflict  the  theory  that  war  is  natural  and 
that  its  causes  are  innate  in  man.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  deny  that  there  Is  room  for  im- 
provement In  man's  nature.  If  we  all  lived 
by  the  Golden  Rule,  there  would  be  no  war, 
nor  would  there  be  need  for  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  social  control  which  are  present 
In  all  organized  society.  Tou  would  not  have 
any  government  because  you  would  not  need 
it;  nor  would  you  have  churches,  or  schools, 
because  you  would  not  need  them.  Our 
world,  however,  is  a  very  human  one.  It  la 
full  of  a  great  many  things  of  which  we  dis- 
approve. Yet,  the  Individual  greed  and  the 
Individual  avarice  of  the  average  person  Is 
not  the  major  cause  of  violence  in  those  parts 
of  the  world  which  we  call  civilized.  We 
know  perfectly  well,  for  Instance,  that  the 
violence  which  we  have  In  the  world  today 
Is  something  different  and  springs  essentially 
from  a  different  root  than  the  original  sin 
of  man.  We  have  learned  to  control  man 
within  the  organized  political  societies  which 
men  have  built. 

The  second  general  explanation  for  war  la 
economic,  and  It  Is  my  Intention  to  show  you 
that  both  phases  of  this  theory  are  essentially 
false  when  used  to  explain  war  as  an  Institu- 
tion In  modem  society.  The  first  part  of  thW 
argument  goes  something  like  this — you  have 
heard  It  many  times  and  many  of  you  have 
believed  it:  Stated  simply  this  theory  ex- 
plains war  as  the  result  of  the  maldistribu- 
tion of  economic  goods  and  services.  It  Is 
most  often  stated  in  the  following  terms :  As 
long  as  there  are  "have"  and  "have  not"  peo- 
ple on  earth,  you  will  have  war.  This  Is  evi- 
dently not  true.  There  are  "have"  and  "have 
not"  people  In  the  city  of  New  York,  In  the 
State  of  New  York.  In  every  State  of  the  Union. 
There  are  rich  and  poor  people  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  every  other  nation- 
state  on  earth.  Yet  within  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  every 
politically  organized  society  on  earth,  war 
has  been  abolished.  Just  as  I  admit  that 
man's  nature  may  be  and  ought  to  be  im- 
proved. I  make  no  plea  for,  nor  do  I  Justify  the 
present  maldistribution  of  economic  goods 
among  men.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  a  better  distribution  of  income 
and  wealth  Is  Imperative  and  that  we  should 
take  all  reasonable  steps  to  this  end.  I  know, 
and  you  know,  however,  that  this  mal- 
distribuUon.  as  vicious  as  It  U.  Is  not  tha 
primary  cause  of  war  in  our  world. 


The  second  part  of  the  economic  explana- 
tion of  war  Is  the  ao*oalled  Marxian  theory 
Which  says  In  essence  this:  War  Is  the  result 
primarily  of  the  ospltallstle  organlBatlon  of 
economic  society.  There  Is  a  tendency,  so 
this  theory  |oet,  for  capitalism,  as  It 
Bttturw,  to  develop  Into  monopolies— hufe 
MMMrtratlOM  of  economic  powsr  which  tend 
to  use  the  political  state  for  their  own  pur- 
poess  and  In  the  competition  engendered 
between  the  capitallsu  of  ons  part  of  ths 
world  and  ths  capitalists  of  another  part  of 
the  world  the  root  cause  of  war  may  be 
found.  One  does  not  need  to  deny  that  there 
are  tendencies  within  nations  for  wealth  to 
become  concentrated  within  fewer  and  fewer 
bands,  nor  need  one  deny  that  this  economic 
power  is  used  to  control  the  policies  of  gov- 
ernment in  some  cases. 

Yet  war  as  we  have  it  in  our  modem  world 
caxmot  be  blamed  primarily  on  capitalism  or 
on  any  other  form  of  economic  organization 
known  to  and  used  by  modern  man.  War 
is  not  a  result  of  economic  competition  as 
such.  The  capitalists  of  New  York  and  the 
capitalists  of  fhiladeipbla  are  much  more 
competitive,  have  many  more  conflicts  of  in- 
terests than  the  capitalists  of  New  York  and 
the  capitalists  of  Berlin.  Yet  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  never  gone  to  war  with 
each  other.  Twice  within  our  generation 
New  York  and  Berlin  have  fought.  That  con- 
flicts of  economic  interest  are  present  can- 
not be  denied.  But  these  conflicts  of  inter- 
est are  not  in  themselves  the  fundamental 
cause  of  war.  The  capitalists  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  political  boundaries  of  modern 
nation-states  may  compete  vigorously  and 
sometimes  even  viciously,  but  they  do  not 
fight  each  other.  It  is  only  when  these  con- 
flicts of  Interest  cut  across  the  boundaries  of 
nation-states  that  war  is  engendered.  Peo- 
ple who  accept  the  simple  Marxian  theory  as 
the  primary  explanation  of  war  will  perhaps 
have  trouble  in  explaining  the  fact  that  the 
two  countries  in  this  present  war  which  have 
fought  each  other  most  bitterly  are  neither 
of  them  capitalistic  in  their  economic  organ- 
ization. Russia  is  not  a  capitalistic  state 
nor  is  Germany  a  capitalistic  state.  I  do  not 
see  how  one  can  blame  capitalism  for  war 
In  this  particular  case. 

There  is  one  thing  that  Is  natural  about 
war,  as  it  Is  natural  about  almost  all  forms 
of  human  activity.  There  are  conflicts  of  In- 
terest between  people  when  people  come  into 
contact  one  with  the  other.  These  conflicts 
may  be  economic  or  social  or  racial  or  ideo- 
logical or  of  any  other  origin.  Men  do  differ 
about  things  and  ideas.  When  two  men 
want  the  same  wife,  or  the  same  Job.  or  the 
came  piece  of  property,  or  the  same  raw  ma- 
terial, or  the  same  markets,  they  have  con- 
flicts of  Interest  about  these  things.  It  is 
easy  to  imderstand,  however,  that  these  con- 
flicts, no  matter  how  serioiis.  do  not  lead  to 
war  except  under  certain  conditions.  I  sub- 
mit it  is  these  certain  conditions,  which  I  am 
about  to  explain,  that  constitute  the  primary 
and  fundamental  cause  of  mass  coiiflict  in 
modern  society. 

If  war  is  not  psychological  primarily  in  its 
origin,  or  Is  not  economic  primarily  in  Its 
origin,  it  must  be  political.  War  is  essen- 
tially a  result  of  anarchy,  and  anarchy  is  a 
lack  of  government.  Where  men's  Interests 
conflict  within  organized  political  society, 
these  conflicts  are  resolved  by  methods  short 
of  war.  If  we  understand  war  aud  peace,  we 
can  learn  how  to  keep  the  peace.  Peace  is 
not  Just  an  absence  f>f  conflict;  it  is  a  planned 
way  of  living  among  men.  All  the  peace  that 
man  has  known  has  been  a  creation  of  man's 
effort,  and  man  has  iMen  able  to  keep  the 
peace  becaiise  he  has  been  willing  and  able 
to  dream  dreams  and  to  make  those  dreams 
come  true,  to  set  up  institutions  to  perform 
certain  fimctiotis  and  those  certain  func- 
tions are  always  performed  by  all  govern- 
ments in  all  societies.  Peace  has  been 
achieved  when  men  organized  political  sys- 


tems and  substituted  reason  and  Justice  for 
force  In  the  settlement  of  differences  which 
naturally  arise  among  them.  Let  me  repeat, 
peace  Is  a  planned  way  of  living,  It  u  a  crea- 
tion of  man.  It  Is  a  reeult  of  the  Institu- 
tions built  by  man.  Men  have  peace  when 
they  substitute  law  for  force  In  settling  their 
differences  Peace  is.  thsrefore,  a  result  of 
law,  and  law  it  a  result  of  government.  There 
can  be.  let  me  repeat,  no  peace  In  this  world 
of  ours  without  law.  end  there  can  be  no 
law  without  government. 

The  functions  of  government  are  relatively 
easy  to  understand.  Plrtt.  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  rules  by  which  men  live 
and  of  changing  these  rules  when  conditions 
change.  This  we  call  the  legislative  func- 
tion. You  are  all  quite  familiar  with  it. 
Tlien  there  is  the  ftinctlon,  or  problem,  of 
enforcing  the  rules  by  which  we  live.  This 
is  the  executive  or  administrative  function. 
There  is  also  the  function  of  interpreting  the 
rules  in  their  application  to  individuals  and 
groups  of  individuals  where  conflicts  arise 
under  the  rules.  This  is  the  judicial  func- 
tion. Where  man  has  built  goveriunent  to 
perform  these  functions,  and  where  he  has 
put  tbe  concentrated  force  of  tbe  commu- 
nity behind  the  law  Instead  of  behind  the 
litigants,  he  has  foimd  peace.  Peace  is. 
therefore,  the  result  of  the  monopolization 
and  centralization  of  the  right  to  use  force. 
One  of  my  great  teachers  used  to  define 
sovereignty  as  the  monopolization  of  violence 
by  politicians.  Although  sovereignty  may 
have  other  characteristics,  this  is  certainly 
true  about  it.  In  a  politically  organized  com- 
munity the  state  alone  may  legally  use  vio- 
lence or  force.  Individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals  within  the  politically  organized 
state  have  given  up  their  right  to  use  violence 
In  order  to  enforce  their  wills.  The  right  to 
use  violence  has  been  monopolized  and  this 
monopolized  violence  is  placed  behind  the 
rules  by  which  men  live  and  not  behind  the 
men  who  have  conflicts  of  Interest  one  with 
the  other.  In'the  city  of  New  York  this  mo- 
nopoly of  violence  is  the  police  department. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  it  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

It  Is  trite  to  state  that  our  world  is  Inter- 
dependent. Our  world  Is  one,  and  we  ought 
to  realize  that  even  Hitler  and  his  advisers 
know  this.  They  know  that  the  world  is 
going  to  be  ruled  from  a  common  center. 
They  know  that  the  differences  which  arise 
between  peoples  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe  must  be  settled  under  common  rules. 
This  war  is  not  being  fought  to  unify  the 
world;  it  is  being  fought,  rather,  between 
those  who  want  to  unify  it  on  a  master-slave 
basis  and  those  who  think  that  it  must  be 
unified  on  the  principle  of  democratic  con- 
sent. War  cannot  be  eradicated  unless  we 
build  a  government  which  has  power  coex- 
tensive with  tbe  needs  of  modern  Industrial 
man.  Modern  Industry  draws  its  materials 
and  sends  Its  products  throughout  the  world, 
and  unless  we  substitute  law  for  violence  in 
the  settlement  of  tbe  confiicts  of  Interest 
which  Inevitably  arise,  we  are  doomed  to 
perpetual  warfare. 

Let  us  look  briefiy  at  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  political  societies.  There  was  a  time 
on  earth  when  among  our  ancestors  the  fam- 
ily was  the  basic  and  only  existing  \inlt  of 
social  organization.  In  those  daj's.  war,  if 
you  want  to  use  that  word,  or  battle,  or 
violence  was  continuous  when  families  came 
into  contact  one  with  the  other.  There  was 
violence  because  there  were  confiicts  of  m- 
terest,  and  there  was  no  organization  to  sub- 
stitute reason  and  law  for  the  use  of  force 
in  settling  these  differences.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, families  coalesced  into  clans.  After 
this  happened,  we  find  peace  within  the  clan, 
and  war  between  the  clans  whenever  there 
was  conflict  of  Interest.  Clans  coalesced  into 
tribes,  and  there  was  peace  within  the  tribe 
and  war  between  the  tribes.  Then  at  differ- 
ent stages  and  at  different  times  in  various 
parts  of  the  worid  there  developed  a  series 


of  political  Instltutlons'the  city-state,  the 
feudal  manor,  right  down  to  the  modem 
natlon-stste.  And  this  has  elways  been  true; 
within  tbe  organlaation  tbst  posseeses  poli- 
tical sovereignty  tbare  hat  bMo  pMoa,  and 
between  tha  soverelfB  poUtloal  grevpa  lliart 
has  often  been  war. 

You  live  In  a  world.  Internationally  speak- 
ing, that  is  anarcby.  tempered  only  by  di- 
plomacy, alllsnoe,  and  a  few  occasional  end 
feeble  attempts  at  confederation.  This  Is 
your  present-day  world;  a  world  so  Interde- 
pendent economically  that  men  within  the 
confines  of  the  United  States  can  perform 
acts,  official  Government  acts  for  instance, 
the  results  of  which  may  be  to  thrown  thous- 
ands of  people  out  of  employment  in  countries 
half  way  around  the  world.  Our  political  sys- 
tem Is  so  organized  that  we  are  responsible 
for  our  acts  only  within  the  boundaries  of 
our  sovereign  nation-state.  Our  acts,  how- 
ever, affect  people  in  far-away  places,  and 
there  are  Inevitable  conflicts  of  interest  re- 
sulting Which,  if  not  solved  by  means  of  law, 
may  easily  bring  about  a  condition  where 
violence  is  used.  Let  me  repeat,  man  has 
peace  only  when  he  builds  for  peace  and  when 
he  creates  institutions  which  will  keep  the 
peace.  You  cannot  find  any  exception  to  this 
in  history. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  another  professor  of 
political  science  txirned  politician  told  the 
world  what  it  was  going  to  have  to  face  within 
that  generation.  We  called  him  an  idealist 
and  a  dreamer,  an  Impractical  college  proff«- 
Eor,  and  a  great  many  other  names.  Tbe 
American  people  turned  back  to  another 
group  of  political  leaders — "back  to  nor- 
malcy"— wonderful  words.  And  when  our 
people  did  this,  the  same  college  professor 
told  us  what  would  happen  to  this  world. 
He  predicted  the  kind  of  world  which  we 
would  have  if  we  did  not  do  certain  things. 
He  warned  us  of  what  waa  to  come.  We  have 
that  world  today.  We  are  living  in  it.  al- 
though we  do  not  find  it  comfortable.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  you  tonight  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  the  great  realist  of  his  time;  the 
impractical  dreamers  were  ou  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

Let  me  repeat  again,  we  have  the  tech- 
niques; we  know  how  to  do  this;  we  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience.  Wifhful 
thinking  will  not  save  us.  It  Is  only  by  doing 
and  acting  in  an  intelligent  manner  that  the 
problems  of  our  day  may  be  solved  and  that 
we  may  make  ourselves  fit  for  survival.  This 
is  the  great  question  of  our  time;  the  great 
debate  of  our  generation.  It  is  not  dream- 
stuff;  It  is  not  Utopia;  it  is  not  a  question  to 
be  faced  sometime  in  the  distant  future.  It 
is  the  critical  deciziion  which  our  generation 
must  make. 


Pattern  for  Peace 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIMBS 

Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chicago  Sim  of  Monday,  August  21, 
1944: 

Pattoin  ro8  Peacx 

PAKT  L  XXAUSM  HT  XNTESNATIONAL  aZLATIONS 

(By  the  Moat  Reverend  Samuel  A.  Stritch, 

Archbifhop  of  Chicago) 

Unfortxmately  the  word  "realism"  when  It 

refers  to  international  eettlements.  frequently 

Is  used  as  a  synonym  for  compromiee  with 
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monl  pnnclpU.  Za  lu  nam*  atrooff  tuitions 
are  ptrmltted  to  vlcUt«  th«  •overelgnty, 
lnd«p*nd«not.  «nd  Intafrlty  of  weaJc  nations. 
ImptrUliAtlc  protectorates  are  eet  up  under 
tbe  ffUlM  of  apbereo  of  influence,  aggrewiona 
are  sanctioned  under  the  plea  of  military 
neoasalty  or  tbe  need  of  breathing  spaces. 
tha  seeds  of  discontent  which  germinate  into 
wars  are  sown. 

There  are  those  who,  concentrating  on  tbe 
failures  of  the  past,  sssert  that  it  is  useless 
to  expect  In  this  world  of  men  a  peace  based 
on  moral  principles.  They  say  that  the  wiie 
statesman  will  accept  unjust  compromises  as 
practical  necessities  and  give  his  thought  to 
getting  from  them  advantages  for  his  own 
country.  Tbe  idealist,  they  say.  In  inter- 
national affaL's  Is  stupid  and  an  Impractical 
dreamer. 

This  sort  of  thinking  assumes  that  man 
Is  incapable  in  the  affairs  of  life  to  achieve 
justice.  It  is  a  surrender,  a  tragic  surrender, 
and  Is  nothing  more  than  cowardly  defeatism. 

Its  consequences  are  disastrous  militar- 
isms, wastefxil  armament  economies,  the 
paralysing  of  genuine  progress,  and  periodic 
world  wars.    Reason  rebels  against  it. 

We  know  that  It  is  within  the  power  and 
ability  of  man  to  avoid  these  catastrophic 
world  wars  which  are  exhausting  the  re- 
sources of  the  nations,  bringing  suffering 
and  anguish  to  millions  and  millions  of 
homes,  halting  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  disgracing  human  history.  Man  can  dis- 
cover the  way  to  a  genuine  world  peace  and 
strong  men  can  travel  this  way. 

It  Is  evident  that  tf  there  is  to  be  a 
genuine  world  peace  it  must  be  founded  on 
moral  principles.  When  civil  governments 
were  not  able  to  protect  their  rights,  the 
citizens  were  forced  to  arm  themselves  and 
defend  their  rights  by  force. 

Agamst  this  unhappy  condition  they  re- 
belled and  set  up  strong  governments,  that 
under  law  they  might  enjoy  their  freedoms. 

In  the  faniily  of  nations  there  must  come 
the  reign  of  law.  Already  much  has  been 
done  in  the  field  of  international  law.  but 
It  is  patent  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  might  wUl  become  the  Instrument  of 
law 

During  the  period  following  the  last  World 
War.  the  nations  entered,  into  many  agree- 
""---Bjents,  signed  very  many  treaties,  and  tried 
the  experiment  of  tUe  League  of  Nations. 
They  failed  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  solve 
pressing  international  problems.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  fallurs? 

Certainly  an  important  cause  was  their 
neglect  in  making  the  moral  law  the  pre- 
amble to  international  law.  You  cannot 
have  law  without  Justice,  and  Justice  is  a 
moral  thing. 

They  considered  national  sovereignty  to 
be  outside  the  moral  law  and  tried  to  settle 
international  problems  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pediency. There  were  other  causes  for  the 
breakdown  of  international  relations,  but 
certain  it  is  that  disregard  of  the  moral  law 
was  at  the  root  of  it.  In  the  countries  where 
dictators  seized  the  political  power,  law  was 
disregarded  precisely  because  the  moral  law 
was  contemned.  The  way  to  world  peace  is 
tbe  establishment  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the 
family  ctf  nations. 

There  is  a  sane  realism  in  international 
relations,  and  that  Is  the  realism  which  rec- 
Qgnlaes  moral  realities. 

Never  can  a  genuine  peace  be  based  on  a 
compromise  with  Justice. 

It  may  seem  a  little  thing  to  permit  a 
great  strong  nation  to  violate  the  Independ- 
ence and  Integrity  of  a  small  weak  nation, 
but  history  proves  that  from  such  violations 
thara  have  come  great  wars.  When  Hitler 
lisgan  hla  sertsa  at  aggreaslons,  they  were  ag- 
grraslona  agalxist  unall  weak  nations. 

Mo  amount  of  cajolery  or  force  is  able  to 
**laa  the  discontent  which  comes  from  vlola- 
Uoa  ot  ngbta. 
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It  may  be  pictured  to 
that  helpful  economic 
derived  from  assent  to  sucti 
there  will  be  given  it  greater 
the  power  of  the  mighty 
benefits  will  accrue  to  it, 
tion  there  will  be  the 
gain  Ita  freedom,  and 
nggrssinr  it  will  not  fail 
sources. 

This  is  history.    Injustlc  > 
we  know  that  war  in  our 
isolated   happening   and 
volves  all  the  nations. 

The  very  horror  of  war 
spurs  men  on  to  find  the 
world    peace.      Every 
perfecting  and  the  s 
tlonal  law  leads  to  world 

But  we  must  keep  in 
tlonal  law.  which  is  made 
national  agreements   and 
fectlve.    World  peace  will 
tions  recognize  the  moral 
to  all  International  law. 

This  moral  law  is  not  of 
binds  them  Just  as  it  binds 
them  it  is  an  imperative 
disregarded    without    invit 
The  first  advance  to  world 
the  realities  of  the  moral 
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Mr.  BLOOM.   Mr 

to  extend  my  remarks 
include  the  following 
New  York  Times  of 
5.  1944.  enUUed  "The 
Power,"  which  has 
timely   and    interesting 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
lumbia  University  and 
Carnegie  Endowment 
Peace,  entitled  "The  Hopfe 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmei 
1944] 

THX  senate's  TSXA'tfr 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butlpr 
the  Carnegie  Endowment 
Peace  has  added  his  voice 
advocating   an   amendmen 
Constitution   to  provide 
treaties  by  a  majority  ^ 
two  Houses  of  Congress  Ins 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
ent  requirement,  as  Dr 
"might    easily   lead    to 
damage  to  the  prosperity 
the  American  people  as 
movement  of  International 
tablish  and  maintain  worli  I 

There  can  be  little  doubt 
Itself  took  the  initiative  I 
an  amendment,  it  would  be 
jorsed  In  the  House  and 
ingly  by  the  country.     The 
stood   in   the   way   of    thli 
understandable  that  when 
men  holds  the  great  power 
nority  now  does,  it  should 
give  it  up  or  to  share  it 
doubtless  quite  sincerely 
of  the  present  system  is 
ests  of  the  country,  even 
of  their   fellow-citizens   dc 
feeling.     But  the  Senators 
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ask  thaaiaalvaa  sartously  whether,  even  from 
the  narrow  atandpoint  of  the  mtereet  of  the 
Senate  alone.  It  Is  wise  for  that  body  to  try 
to  retain  lU  present  treaty  power  in  Its 
present  form. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  treaty  or  a  group 
of  treaties  is  submitted  thst  two-thirds  or 
even  a  majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  It 
cannot  conscientiously  accept.  If  such  a 
treaty  were  submitted  to  the  full  Congress 
and  rejected  by  a  majority  in  both  houses, 
the  country  would  no  doubt  accept  this 
result  as  a  reflection  of  its  own  majority 
opinion.  But  a  much  different  situation 
would  exist  if  the  Senate  alone,  by  failure  to 
obtain  a  two-thirds  vote,  rejected  such  a 
treaty.  Especially  if  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate  favored  the  treaty.  It  would  be 
pointed  out  that  once  more  a  minority  had 
prevented  the  majority  of  the  country  from 
making  the  kind  of  peace  It  wanted.  There 
would  certainly  follow  proposals,  with  a 
great  measvire  of  public  opinion  behind  them, 
to  bypass  the  Senate  and  hence  Congress  al- 
together in  future  treaties.  However  un- 
vrtse  that  public  opinion  might  be.  if  the  Sen- 
ate had  public  opinion  strongly  enough 
against  it.  It  would  be  sure  to  find  Itself 
effectively  by-passed  altc^ether  by  one 
method  or  another. 

The  Senate  will  be  following  Its  own  self- 
Interest  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  if  it  takes  the  initiative  in  removing 
the  two-thirds  requirement  and  in  sharing 
-  Its  great  treaty  responsibility  with  the  House. 


THI   HOPI  OF  THZ  WORLD 

(By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler) 

The  citizens  of  our  Nation,  which  Is  of 
outstanding  Influence  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  Intellectual  life  of  the  world, 
are  about  to  choose  the  head  of  the  executive 
department  ot  their  Pederal  Government. 
Apart  from  the  vast  number  of  those  who 
will  participate  in  making  this  choice,  the 
method  of  the  choice  is  itself  quite  unique. 
Ever  since  the  democratic  principle  gained 
power  in  Europe,  it  has  been  customary  to 
have  the  administrative  head  of  a  govern- 
ment chosen  either  by  the  legislative  branch 
of  that  government  or  by  the  ruling  monarch 
with  the  approval  and  support  of  the  legis- 
lative branch.  The  term  of  service  of  the 
head  of  a  government  so  chosen  and  the 
policies  which  he  supported  and  followed 
have  been,  in  fact,  controlled  by  the  legisla- 
ture whether  called  a  parliament  or  by  some 
other  name.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
the  President  is  chosen  for  a  definite  term 
by  the  people  and  is  responsible  to  them. 
The  system  of  choosing  presidential  electors 
long  since  became  a  mere  formality,  and 
these  electors  have  for  many  years  simply 
recorded  the  declared  preferences  of  those 
citizens  who  had  elected  them.  In  the 
United  States,  the  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Pederal  Government,  is  one  of  independent 
cooperation.  The  authority,  the  duties,  and 
the  resf)cnsibllities  of  each  are  clearly  defined 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  These  have 
been  interpreted  when  necessary  by  the  Ju- 
dicial department  of  the  Pederal  Government 
which  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  organization,  the  history,  and 
the  practical  working  of  this  system  of 
Federal  Government  which  give  to  each  Pres- 
idential election  Its  outstanding  importance. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  at  this  time  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  should  be  fixed  upon 
tbe  American  people  in  order  to  see  what 
those  people  propose  to  do  in  various  fields 
of  policy  when  choosing  members  of  their 
Government.  What  Is  done  may  greatly 
affect  the  security  and  the  prosperity  of 
every  nation  on  the  globe.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  American  people  is,  therefore. 
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lo  great  and  so  far  reaching  that  they  should 
not.  Indeed  must  not,  approach  the  task 
which  now  confronts  them  without  clesr 
understanding  of  the  Issues  involved.  They 
must  have  the  Insight  and  ths  courage  so 
to  set  as  to  promote  the  effectiveness  and  the 
Infiuence  of  their  own  form  of  government 
as  well  as-  to  establish  still  more  strongly 
Its  position  and  power  of  leadership  in  the 
life  of  the  world  of  today. 

Three  times  In  recent  years  I  have  pre- 
sented in  one  form  or  another  the  relation- 
ship of  the  American  people  to  world  organi- 
zation and  world  problems.  In  1939  the  topic 
was  Toward  a  Federal  World.»  In  1940  It 
was  Our  United  States  in  This  Backward- 
Moving  World.'  In  1942  it  was  The  Age  of 
the  Americas.*  Meanwhile,  the  general  sub- 
ject then  presented  has  vastly  Increased  in 
importance. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  wholly  new  world.  We  must  look 
backward  for  that  knowledge  of  the  past 
which  brings  understanding,  but  we  must 
not  look  backward  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
imitation.  It  has  been  pointed  out  again 
and  again  that  the  age-old  barriers  of  time 
and  of  space  have  been  broken  down  by  the 
electric  current  and  by  the  Inventive  skill 
of  modern  man.  There  are  no  longer  any 
foreign  nations  except  in  an  out-worn  phrase. 
No  matter  on  what  part  of  the  globe  a  people 
may  have  made  their  home,  they  are  not  now 
foreign  but  in  the  closest  possible  relationship 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  with  every 
other  civilized  people.  AH  nations  are  now 
neighbors  and  should  always  be  good  neigh- 
bors. In  this  country  we  hear  a  voice  speak- 
ing from  Australia,  from  China,  from  South 
Africa,  from  Brazil,  or  from  Chile  as  clearly 
and  as  instantaneously  as  if  the  speakers 
were  at  our  side.  The  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  close  contacts  between  peoples 
once  so  distant,  each  from  the  other,  has 
enormously  Increased  the  influence  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  added  greatly 
to  their  responsibility  for  the  peace,  the  good 
order,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  world.  The 
word  "Independence"  must  now  be  differently 
Interpreted  from  the  manner  which  has  been 
customary.  A  nation  may  be  Independent 
in  Its  form  of  government  but  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be  independent  intellectually,  or  eco- 
nomically, or  Industrially,  or  in  the  field  of 
religion.  All  of  these  forces  sweep  over  and 
through  national  boundaries  and  affect  tbe 
peoples  whom  they  reach  almost  as  if  there 
were  no  boimdaries  at  all.  It  Is  also  un- 
fortunate to  emphasize  under  these  modern 
conditions  the  term  "sovereign  nation." 
This  has  become  a  purely  legalistic  phrase 
which  may  easily  be  harmfully  Interpreted. 
No  nation,  as  no  individual,  can  be  sovereign 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  free  from  control  by 
moral  principles.  It  Is  the  moral  law  and  only 
the  moral  law  which  is  sovereign.  The  phrase 
"national  sovereignty"  must  be  Interpreted 
with  that  fact  in  mind.  It  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone who,  like  Burke,  believed  that  politics 
were  simply  morality  enlarged  in  action. 
Lord  Acton  saw  a  never-ceasing  struggle  for 
freedom  which  he  Identified  absolutely  with 
the  cause  of  morality.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  must  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
early  coming  of  that  day  when  the  surest 
way  to  uphold  the  fundamental  principles  of 
freedom  and  of  civilization  will  no  longer  be 
to  wage  even  defensive  war  with  all  its  ap- 
palling happenings.  The  principles  of  mor- 
ality must  be  so  well  established  that  the 
acts  and  policies  of  both  nations  and  individ- 
uals will  conform  to  them.  The  serious  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  It  Is  In  the  power  of 


•Toward  a  Pederal  World,  In  Why  War? 
(New  York.  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  1940), 
pp.  11-31. 

»Our  United  States  In  This  Backward- 
Moving  War,  in  Why  War?  pp.  109-128. 

•  The  Age  of  the  Americas,  not  yet  pub- 
lished In  book  form. 


civilized  man  to  make  this  a  world  of  moral 
nations  as  well  as  of  moral  individual  hu- 
man beings. 

Outstanding  In  Increasing  the  influence  of 
tbe  American  people  throughout  the  world 
and  In  strengthening  their  economic  system 
Is  the  literally  stupendous  development  which 
has  taken  place  in  every  form  of  Indtutrlal 
activity.  Prom  the  mining  of  coal  to  the 
building  of  ships  and  airplanes,  production 
baa  gone  forward  on  a  scale  and  with  an  ex- 
cellence which  no  one  would  have  thought 
possible  a  short  generation  ago.  Accom- 
panying this  astonishing  development  and 
incidental  to  It  has  been  tbe  growth  of  corpo- 
rate activity.  It  has  been  usual  for  persons 
who  do  not  look  beneath  the  surface  to  speak 
of  a  corporation  as  merely  an  Instrument  of 
financial  power  guided  and  controlled  In 
their  own  interest  by  very  few  personalities: 
The  true  facts,  however,  are  quite  different. 
A  corporation  means  cooperation.  It  is 
wholly  consonant  with  democratic  principles 
for  It  involves  the  cooperation  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individuals  in  common  en- 
terprises, each  in  accordance  with  the  amount 
of  his  earnings  and  savings  which  he  feels 
can  be  used  for  such  cooperation.  The  citi- 
zen of  very  small  means  may  in  this  way  take 
part  with  his  fellow  citizens  of  great  wealth 
in  making  possible  these  amazing  industritd 
developments  which  become  of  greater  im- 
portance day  by  day. 

It  is  probably  not  generally  known,  al- 
though the  facts  are  easily  accessible,  that  in 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
there  are,  for  example,  no  fewer  than  651.700 
stockholders;  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  there  are  222,600;  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.  there  are  209.600;  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  there  are 
149,200;  in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Co.  there  are  63,000,  and  in  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  there  are  55,900.  These  facts 
should  make  it  apparent  to  how  large  an 
extent  American  citizens  of  every  type  and 
kind  are  taking  part  directly  in  our  Nation's 
great  industrial  system.  This  of  itself  should 
be  a  most  instructive  and  tempting  Invita- 
tion to  the  peoples  of  other  industrial  nations 
to  go  and  do  likewise.  

When  His  Holiness,  Pope  Plus  XII,  took  his 
high  ofDce  he  chose  as  the  motto  of  his  ad- 
ministration this  striking  phrase:  "Peace  is 
the  work  of  Justice."  There  can  be  no  truer 
or  more  convincing  statement  than  this. 

One  may  well  wonder  what  would  be  the 
refiections  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  on  the  world  of  today.  Those  two 
great  war  captains  set  out  to  conquer  the 
world  of  their  day.  The  story  of  their  at- 
tempted conquests  makes  two  large  and  im- 
portant chapters  in  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern World.  They  did  their  best — and  it  was 
extraordinary — in  the  effort  to  bring  a  large 
part  of  the  world  under  practically  single 
control.  When  such  attempts  failed,  despite 
their  Herculean  effort.  It  was  natural  for 
civilized  men  to  turn  from  the  belief  that 
such  world  conquest  was  possible  and  to  hope 
that  the  centuries  next  to  come  would  be 
marked  by  steady  development  of  peaceful 
and  cooperating  nations  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, industry,  and  public  law.  There  were 
not  a  few  signs  during  the  century  which 
followed  Waterloo  that  this  forecast  of  a  new 
world  was  still  very  uncertain.  Finally,  when 
the  selfish  struggle  for  economic  and  politi- 
cal dominance  reasserted  Itself  and  nations 
began  to  arm  for  another  great  struggle,  it 
was  not  long  before  the  doctrines  of  fascism 
and  of  nazl-ism  made  their  appearance. 
They  quickly  took  control  of  the  public  policy 
and  life  of  two  great  and  highly  civilized 
peoples.    What  followed  we  all  know. 

In  the  field  of  education  almost  every  na- 
tion, whether  great  or  small,  has  accom- 
plished much.  Elementary  schools  for  chil- 
dren and  secondary  schools  for  youth  have 
had  as  their  Inspiration  and  source  of  guid- 
ance great  unlversltlaa  whose  scholars  have 


been  the  intellectual  ornaments  of  the  worid 
for  several  hundred  years.  The  importance  of 
these  educational  systems  is  oaoa  more  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  despots  who  so 
alarmingly  developed  fascism  and  nasirism  di- 
rected immediate  attention  to  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  schools  and  universities  of  tha 
nation  over  which  they  were  seeking  domi- 
nance. Of  course,  they  suppressed  entirely 
the  universities  as  organizations  and  instru- 
ments of  free  thought  and  free  speech.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  suppress  but 
took  entire  control  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  to  the  end  that  they 
might  use  them  to  train  the  next  generation 
to  acceptance  of  and  belief  in  their  cruel  and 
reactionary  principles  of  thought  and  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  result,  it  is  said  on  good  au- 
thority that  of  the  once  great  German  people 
there  are  now  millions  of  young  men  lu^ 
young  women  under  30  years  of  age  who  have 
been  brought  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  Nazis  through  school  instruction  and 
school  discipline  shaped  to  that  end.  Once 
more  the  American  people  will  find  oppor- 
tunity in  so  Improving  their  own  system  of 
education  that  they  can  offer  to  other  nations 
an  example  of  how  family  infiuence  and  the 
school  can  be  used  to  greatest  advantage  in 
a  truly  liberal  spirit  both  of  conduct  and  of 
learning. 

What  appalls  us  is  the  fact  that  after  there 
had  been  three  or  four  centuries  of  genuine 
progress  in  the  political  organization  and  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  countries  of  western 
Europe,  they  should  again  find  themselves 
subjected  to  the  cruel  and  relentless  control 
of  dictators.  Their  dominant  aim  baa  been 
the  complete  suppression  of  every  form  of 
human  liberty  and  the  destruction  or  con- 
trol by  force  of  freedom  of  thought,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
of  economic.  Industrial,  and  political  life. 
The  result  Is  that  the  world  of  today,  once 
believed  to  be  so  highly  civilized.  Is  back,  it 
would  seem,  at  the  very  beginning  of  an 
orderly  and  peaceful  organization  and  de- 
velopment. What  can  this  mean  for  the 
future? 

Even  before  this  world-wide  war  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  Is  won  we  must  begin 
the  stupendous  task  of  planning  definitely 
for  the  days  which  are  to  come.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  matters  drift  In  a  way  which  will 
only  complicate  the  problems  to  be  solved 
and  increase  tbe  difficulty  of  solving  them. 
It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
history  of  the  past  two  centuries  has  made 
the  United  States  of  America  the  Hope  of  the 
World  It  is  to  our  Nation  that  leadership 
has  come  through  the  operation  of  purely 
natural  causes,  and  it  Is  our  Nation  which 
must  now  accept  this  responsibility  which 
has  been  placed  upon  It.  A  chief  service 
which  the  United  States  has  rendered  and 
can  continue  to  render  to  the  world  is  to 
record  the  successful  and  fortunate  working 
of  the  federal  principle  of  government. 

The  United  States  has  shown  how  48  sepa- 
rate geographic  and  political  units,  spread 
over  a  vast  continent,  can  unite  in  the 
formation  and  administration  of  a  federal 
government  In  which  cooperation  Is  com- 
plete without  the  sacrifice  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment or  local  control  of  many  public 
functions.  It  is  to  this  federal  principle  to 
which  the  world  now  seeking  (or  some  system 
of  effective  international  organization  must 
look.  The  Federal  system  as  established  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  too  highly 
and  too  closely  organized  to  be  completely 
imitated  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Indeed,  a 
world  state  would  be  wholly  Impracticable. 
There  is,  however,  much  to  l>e  learned  from 
the  study  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment and  Its  practical  operation. 

There  is  one  Important  change  which  tbt 
people  of  the  United  States  must  make  In 
their  Constitution  without  delay.  The  pro- 
vision that  a  treaty  with  another  government 
requires  ratification  by  a  vote  of  two-thirda 
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of  tbe  United  States  Senate  Is  not  only  harm- 
ful and  undemocrattc.  but  antidemocratic 
••  well.  Treaties  should  be  ratified,  as  stat- 
otca  are  enacted  by  a  majority  vote  in  each 
Ct  thm  two  Hoiises  of  Congress.  The  pres- 
•nt  qrBtem,  if  not  changed,  might  easily  lead 
to  almost  Irreparable  damage  to  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  American  people 
as  well  as  to  the  great  movement  of  inter- 
national cooperation  to  establish  and  main- 
tain world  peace.  The  present  constitutional 
proTlalon  makes  It  possible  for  a  very  small 
number  of  Senators — one-third  of  a  quorum 
plus  one — representing  perhaps  only  ten  mil- 
lions of  the  country's  vast  population  to  pre- 
vent the  ratification  of  »  treaty  of  highest 
Importance  for  national  prosperity  and  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peace.  Were  this 
dons  by  a  majority  vote  in  each  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  people  themselves 
would  be  responsible.  The  present  plan  of 
action,  however,  completely  separates  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  people  from 
ratification  or  rejection  of  a  treaty.  There 
Is  no  more  important  question  than  this  be- 
fort  the  country  at  the  present  moment.  To 
effact  this  vitally  Important  change,  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion should  be  adopted  by  the  people  with- 
out delay.  Otherwise,  no  one  can  foretell 
what  damage  may  be  done  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, both  national  and  international.* 

Still  another  notable  illustration  of  the 
federal  principle  is  to  be  seen  In  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  bro\ight  Into 
existence,  to  succeed  what  had  been  the 
British  Empire,  by  the  epoch-marking  Statute 
of  Westminster,  passed  almost  without  dis- 
sent by  the  British  Parliament  in  1931.  In 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  we 
have  an  organized  group  of  Independent  na- 
tions tinited  by  common  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  free  government  as  well 
as  through  personal  loyalty  to  a  ruling 
monarch.  This  plan  of  organization  might 
easily  be  made  world-wide  in  its  scope  by 
substituting  for  loyalty  to  a  ruling  monarch. 
loyalty  to  a  body  of  ruling  principles  formu- 
lated and  agreed  upon  by  the  cooperating 
Independent  nations.  Beyond  question,  the 
path  of  progress  lies  In  the  direction  of  the 
application  In  a  new  and  practical  form  of 
___the  underljrlng  federal  principles  upon  which 
^■~~the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  governments  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  so  firmly  rest. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  of  the 
United   States  should   substitute   the   term 
"international  policy"  for  the  term  "foreign 
policy."    and    "international    relations"    for 
-    "fONfgn    relations."     As   has   already    been 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  thought  which  under- 
lies the  term  "foreign"  which  has  been  put 
In  the  background  by  the  happenings  of  otir 
time.    If  the  acts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  policies  of  their  Government 
are  to  play  so  large  a  part  In  guiding  and 
shaping  the  world  of  tomorrow,  then  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  American  people  them- 
•elvss  think  and  act  on  the  highest  possible 
plans  of  moral  understanding  and  effective- 
•  nasi.    The  struggles  of  petty  politics  and  the 
BMUi-spirlted    ambitions    of    those    seeking 
pubttc  privilege  or  advantage  from  govern- 
__^^ment  should  have  no  place  in  the  life  and 
"  ^~pcttltlcal  action  of  otir  people.    We  have  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  whole  world  that  we 
can  debate  and  discuss  questions  of  national 
policy  and  national  aims  with  unselfish  dis- 
Intercstadnsas.   putting   aside   the   struggles 
and   ambitions   of   petty   politics    and    gain 
seeking. 

Other  nations  have  also  been  profoundly 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  originally  almost  whoUy  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  origin,  now  count  in  their  citlaen- 
ahip  mlltlans  of  representatives  of  many  other 

*8ee  Colegrove.  Kenneth,  the  American 
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constant  strengthening  of  our  economic  life 
and  our  industrial  system  are  largely  depend- 
ent upon  our  taking  leadership  in  rebuilding 
a  civlliaed  world  which  through  International 
co(^)eration  shall  be  under  the  dominance  of 
moral  law.  Then  and  then  only  may  war  pass 
Into  history.  Then  and  then  only  will  Indus- 
trial prosperity,  intellectual  growth,  and  so- 
cial satisfaction  be  achieved.  Truly  America 
has  become  the  Hope  of  the  World. 


Youf  Pole's  Tale  Bares  Death  Camp 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NIW  TORK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  September  4, 
1944: 

TOUNO      POLK'S      TALE      BAMS      DEATH      CAMT — 

ANOTHER  Hoanoa  srrE '  reported  near  lvb- 

UN — THOUSANDS    OF   VICTIMS   CREMATED 

Moscow,  September  8. — The  story  of 
another  German  death  camp,  situated  at 
Sobibur,  Poland,  smaller  than  that  at  Mald- 
anek  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  estimated  to 
have  been  the  execution  site  for  "hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons,"  was  published  in 
today's  Komsomolskaya  Pravda,  organ  of  the 
Young  Communist  League.  The  story  was 
told  by  two  Red  Army  ofllcers,  MaJ.  A.  Rut- 
man  and  Guards  Lt.  S.  Krasilschlk. 

Sobibur,  like  Maidanek,  is  not  far  from 
Lublin.  The  methods  of  execution  were  the 
same,  and  the  Germans  exported  a  huge  out- 
put, including  clothing,  shoes  and  even  hair 
and  human  fat  from  bodies  of  the  victims. 

Komsomolskaya  Pravda's  story  Is,  In  large 
part,  an  Interview  with  a  Polish  youth.  W.  B. 
Feinberg,  who  said  he  had  been  a  prisoner 
In  the  camp  17  months  but  had  managed  to 
escape  in  October  1943,  in  a  rebellion  planned 
by  Soviet  war  prisoners. 

According  to  Feinberg  there  were  three 
separate  sections  In  the  Sobibur  camp:  two 
of  them  for  working  prisoners,  who  num- 
bered approximately  300  constantly,  and  the 
other  for  executions,  for  which  8  or  10  train- 
loads  carrying  800  to  1,000  persona  arrived 
daUy. 

"In  June.  1943,  1  observed  the  arrival  from 
Bialystok  of  a  trainload  of  persons  packed  as 
tightly  as  possible."  Feinberg  told  reporters. 
"In  the  train  were  people  who  were  dying  and 
people  already  dead.  They  hadnt  been  fed 
or  given  water  during  the  entire  trip.  Both 
the  dead  and  live  persons  were  sprinkled 
with  chloride  of  lime. 

"I  saw  how  the  Germans  lifted  children 
and  threw  them  upon  the  ground,  then 
kicked  them  around.  I  saw  how  defenseless 
people  were  sent  out  against  hungry  packs 
of  dogs  which  chewed  them  to  death.  In 
our  camp  was  a  horrible  hangman,  a  Ger- 
man named  Boxer,  from  Berlin,  who  could 
with  one  blow  of  a  stick  kill  a  man— and  he 
bragged  about  it.  Another  German,  a  chauf- 
feur named  Paul,  specialized  in  severing 
heads,  hands,  or  legs  with  one  blow  from  an 
axe." 

Feinberg's  description  of  the  third  camp 
section  was  second  hand  because  he  had  never 
been  permitted  to  enter  It.  But  he  said  Its 
features  were  well  known  to  all  prisoners. 
He  said  the  Germans  executed  approximately 
1.800  persons  at  a  time  there  after  herding 
them  into  a  large  building  that  was  sealed 
and  into  which  poison  gas  was  pumped.    The 
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Germans  looked  on  through  a  glass  opening 
In  ths  roof,  axKl  when  the  p>olson  had  done 
its  )ob  they  threw  a  switch  which  caused  the 
floor  to  open,  automatically  dumping  the 
bodies  Into  ths  cellar,  where  th«y  were  loaded 
Into  wagons. 

For  a  long  time  the  Germans  hauled  ths 
bodies  Into  a  ncaiby  forest  and  burled  them 
in  mass  graves,  but  toward  the  end  of  1943 
they  t>egan  to  burn  the  bodies  In  a  huge 
open-air,  multUayered  crematory. 

"Daily  thouEauds  of  corpses  were  burned." 
Feinberg  said.  "Bonfires .  btimed  day  and 
night.  Flames  rose  high  in  the  sky.  The  smell 
was  such  that  we  couldn't  eat  or  breathe. 
The  rails  on  which  the  bodies  were  burned 
had  special  pans  for  the  collection  of  human 
fat.    Sometimes  people  were  burned  alive." 

Feinberg  also  described  the  escape  plot  of 
October  14. 1943,  when  approximately  400  per- 
sons broke  from  camp  after  killing  several 
German  guards  and  officials.  The  prisoners 
broke  through  the  barbed -wire  fence,  made 
their  way  across  the  moat,  then  crossed  the 
minefields  that  covered  the  approaches  to  the 
camp. 

He  said  the  Germans  trailed  them  relent- 
lessly, even  using  airplanes.  Of  the  400  who 
left  the  camp  alive,  he  estimated  that  only 
50  escaped  with  their  lives.  After  this  escape, 
Feinberg  said  the  Germans  blew  up  the  camp, 
destroying  most  of  the  evidence  of  Its  exist- 
ence. 


Experience 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News  of 
September  5,  1944: 

XZPBBIXXCS 

Senator  Tktjman,  In  his  speech  accepting 
the  IJemocratlc  Vice  Presidential  nomination, 
laid  down  what  Is  expected  to  be  the  pattern 
of  the  campaign  for  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  experience,  said 
Senator  Trtjman,  asserting  that  President 
Roosevelt's  leadership  should  not  be  dis- 
carded for  that  of  a  man  "who  lacks  experi- 
ence." 

An  argument  of  this  nature  does  have  its 
vote-pulling  power  If  It  Is  accepted  at  its 
face  value. 

But  It  will  not  stand  up  under  close 
scrutiny. 

Senator  Trttman  hlmBelf  Is  campaigning  to 
replace  a  man  who  has  far  mcMre  experience 
in  executive  capacity.  Vice  President  Wal- 
lace. Mr.  Wallace  has  had  years  of  experi- 
ence.* but  the  Democratic  Party  discarded 
him  for  Mr.  Trumat*.  wholly  lacking  in  ex- 
perience as  an  executive. 

President  Roosevelt  himself  was  without 
experience,  if  you  measure  by  Mr.  Tritman's 
yardstick,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, yet  he  was  adjudged  competent  to 
take  over  as  the  country's  Chief  Executive 
in  the  midst  of  a  depression. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  served  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  It  is  true,  but  so  has  Mr.  Dewey, 
who.  according  to  Mr.  TkuMAN,  Is  a  "man 
who  lacks  experience." 

The  Nation  has  had  31  Presidents,  all  of 
whom— again  by  Mr.  Truman's  yardstick- 
were  without  experience  when  they  assumed 
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office.  Some  of  them  were  great  executives, 
some  were  good,  and  some  were  ordinary. 

But  even  the  greatest  were  Inexperienced 
when  they  assumed  the  duties  of  President. 

And.  as  tar  as  that  Is  concerned,  the  co\in- 
try  never  has  suffered  frooa  a  change  in  its 
Executives. 

As  great  as  were  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln,  they  were  not  Indispensable.  The 
country  continued  to  grow  and  prosper  and 
gain  in  wealth  and  power  after  they  had 
stepped  out  of  office. 

The  truth  of  tbe  matter  is  that  the  prog- 
ress of  America  to  the  heighU  has  been  due 
to  the  system  and  principles  we  have  fol- 
lowed, not  because  of  the  identity  of  the  men 
who  have  occupied  tbe  Executive  Mansion. 

To  say  that  the  Nation  cannot  continue  Its 
progress  vrtthout  the  services  of  any  par- 
tictilar  man  Is  to  say  that  that  one  man  Is 
greater  than  America,  greater  than  American 
ideals  and  principles. 

And  such  a  contention  lust  won't  bold 
water. 


Letter  Fron  Pilot  Carl  R.  Pepper,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  was  privileged  to  read  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  soldier  boys,  my  dear 
young  friend  Pilot  Carl  R.  Pepper,  Jr., 
of  my  home  town  of  Bristol,  Va.  Know- 
ing Carl  as  I  do.  the  letter  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me.  It  made  such  an 
impression  that  I  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  his  mother  to  insert  tbe 
letter  in  the  Record.  The  letter,  I  be- 
lieve, gives  a  true  insight  into  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Russian  people. 
For  this  reason  I  hope  it  will  be  widely 
read. 

Somehow  I  am  not  afraid  of  such  a 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing,  music-loving, 
and  appreciative  people.  When  the  heart 
of  man  is  right,  sooner  or  later  other 
things,  if  wrong,  have  a  way  of  righting 
themselves.  My  opinion  is  that  Russia 
will  come  out  of  this  war  spiritually 
strengthened  and  will  take  her  rightful 
place  among  the  progressive,  enlight- 
ened, and  peace-loving  nations  of  the 

We  should  all  feel  grateful  to  Russia. 
Her  heroic  fight  to  preserve  freedom  from 
the  mailed  fist  of  the  dictators  has  saved 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  Ameri- 
can lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  there- 
in the  letter  above  referred  to: 

jm.T  2.  1944. 

DiAR  Folks:  You  can  take  it  from  this  kid 
that  there's  no  place  like  Uncle  Sam's  good 
ole'  States  as  far  as  reaUy  Uvlng  Is  concerned. 
I've  really  been  Uavellng  around  and  have 
seen  more  places  than  I'd  ever  dreamed  of 
seeing— the  folks  living  In  every  place  so 
far  are  Just  existing.  It's  really  pathetic.  I 
wouldn't  trade  a  tramp's  chances  In  the 
States  for  all  these  villas  and  patios,  etc., 
that  you  hear  so  much  about. 

I  Just  wrote  you  all  a  very  brief  note  con- 
cerning the  Russians  so  I  want  to  really  give 
you  a  picture  as  best  I  can  about  them.    To 


start  with  theyTs  the  happiest  peopla  I*v« 
yet  encountered.  They  sing  the  most  beau- 
tiful music.  Mom.  and  every  one  of  them  haa 
terrific  voices.  They  sing  the  Rus&ian  folk 
■ongs,  etc.,  while  working  or  doing  most  any- 
thing. The  harmony  and  expression  Is  really 
wonderful.  I'm  only  sorry  I  had  to  leave 
before  I  got  a  chance  to  really  get  In  on  some 
of  their  songfests. 

Everyone,  both  young  and  old,  work  lika 
beavers  at  anything  there  Is  to  be  done. 
Women  work  on  roads,  clear  the  shambles 
of  those  grotesque  figures  which  were  oaoe 
beautiful  bomea  and  bulldinga.  work  the 
crops,  and  a  million  other  equally  as  hard  * 
Jobs  right  along  with  the  men.  These 
women  of  Russia  are  unique  to  say  the  least. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  rationing  of  aaf 
commodities  as  there  Is  no  need  for  it.  ThtM 
people  are  truly  one  for  all  and  all  for  oaa. 
Soap  Is  about  the  rarest  of  luxuries  as  thwe 
Just  Isn't  any  to  be  had.  Even  without  soap, 
however,  it's  remarkable  how  clean  and  neat 
these  folks  are.  Tbe  women  have  the  moat 
beautiiul  complexion  In  the  world.  Every 
one  of  them  Is  as  healthy  as  can  be.  which  I 
suppose  can  be  credited  to  the  rough  life  they 
lead. 

Pop,  you'd  go  for  those  little  Russian  kida. 
They're  the  cutest,  brightest  little  rascals  I've 
ever  seen.  In  one  place  we  stopped  a  beauti- 
ful little  girl  kept  following  us  around  town. 
We  took  her  back  to  the  airdrome  with  us  and 
one  of  the  fellows  who  speaks  Russian  found 
out  that  she  was  13  years  old,  both  her  mother 
and  father  were  killed,  and  she  had  been  per- 
forming the  duties  of  a  nurse  in  the  battle  of 
Stalingrad.  She  was  so  cute.  Hank,  the  fel- 
low who  speaks  Russian,  asked  her  if  she 
wotild  like  me  for  a  father  and  she  said  I  was 
too  young  for  that,  but  she'd  be  pleased  to 
have  me  as  a  brother.  We  gave  her  chewing 
gum  which  she  would  bite  off  In  small  pieces, 
chew  the  sweet  out  of  and  then  spit  It  out. 
Tbe  Russians  there  treated  us  like  kings. 
They  gave  a  movie  for  us — a  Russian  movie — 
which  we  took  Gau!a.  the  little  girl  friend  to. 
Although  we  didn't  understand  the  movie  I 
sbo'  got  a  kick  out  of  Gaula  as  she  was  simply 
fascinated  with  It.  She  brought  us  fruit  to 
camp  the  next  day  In  appreciation.  We  gave 
her  all  kinds  of  wings,  etc.,  for  souvenirs. 
She  is  Joining  the  women's  army  right  away 
and  she'll  probably  be  tope  in  this.  Honest 
folks  Id  given  anything  to  have  adopted  that 
little  girl  and  about  a  thousand  and  one 
others  there. 

The  hospitality  shown  us  by  the  Russians 
was  unbelievable.  They  couldn't  seem  to  do 
enough  for  us.  We  couldnt  fly  to  our 
destinated  place  as  the  weather  was  too  bad 
around  the  mountains  so  we  Just  dropped  in 
on  this  field,  l^ese  people  had  had  no  notice 
of  our  stopping  there  but  we  had  no  sooner 
gotten  there  when  they  had  beds,  a  hot  meal, 
and  terrific  entertaining  in  the  form  of  music 
all  whipped  up  for  us.  It  makes  me  ashamed 
cf  us  when  I  think  of  how  little  we  have  done 
for  these  people.  I  Just  wish  I  could  describe 
how  absolutely  "swcllelegant"  they  were  to  us 
during  our  entire  stay  there.  They  wouldn't 
let  us  do  anything  but  enjoy  ourselves. 

All  that  bull  about  morals,  etc..  In  Russia 
being  so  low  Is  another  piece  of  propaganda 
put  out  by  someone  who  doesn't  know  tl*e 
score.  The  girls  are  very  beautiful  as  I've  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  they  are  Interested  only 
In  their  own  kind.  They  are  nice  to  the 
Yanks  and  talk  to  us.  etc. — they  even  have 
dances  for  us.  but  as  for  making  love  they  are 
Just  a  little  on  the  careful  side  of  the  fence 
as  lots  of  the  boys  found  out.  The  GermaiM 
raped  and  murdered  so  dam  many  of  these 
folks  that  they  are  leary  of  other  men  besides 
their  own.  They  don't  Just  have  babies  bf 
carloads  and  marry  as  we'd  been  led  to  be- 
lieve. They  have  weddings  by  the  priest  Xbm 
same  as  we  do,  and  It  really  is  rough  on  any 
girl  who  has  a  baby  that  isn't  married.  They 
are  really  terriflc. 
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The  main  trouble  with  our  relations  with 
Russia  Is  that  we  Just  dont  have  sense 
enough  to  realize  that  these  folks  live  differ- 
ently from  us  In  lots  of  ways.  We  don't  give 
m  dunn  about  learning  the  truth  and  if  some 
blff^ttane  operator  tells  us  something  we 
Just  take  that  to  be  the  truth.  All  of  us  feel 
the  same  about  this  trip.  We  aren't  doing 
enough  for  these  people.  They  aren't  blood 
thirsty,  vincivlllzed  people.  They're  a  people 
with  a  scia  and  heart  who  love  to  live  In 
peace  with  everyone  but  when  they  were 
kicked  In  the  stomach  as  they  have  been 
then  they're  In  there  pitching— all  for  one 
and  one  for  all — It's  a  swell  set-up.  They 
are  a  fearless  race  and  the  destitution  which 
they've  endvued  is  unbelievable.  There 
wasn't  a  home,  or  what  have  you  left  after 
the  Nazi  retreat.  I  Just  wish  we  would  wtss 
up  and  give  them  the  biggest  part  of  our  aid 
instead  of  some  of  these  other  countries 
which  don't  really  seem  to  appreciate  it.  Any 
skepticism  I've  ever  had  about  these  people 
has  sho'  been  banished  after  this  trip.  We 
should  give  these  people  everything  possible. 
Chub,  you  can  tell  Honest  that  he  can  take 
It  from  us  guys  that  these  folks  really  de- 
aerve  the  very  best.  I  could  Just  go  on  and 
on  about  these  people  of  Russia  but  I'd  best 
quit  as  you  probably  couldn't  believe  me  any- 
way. I'd  give  anything  to  get  stationed  there 
thoTigh  and  hope  I  get  a  chance  to  do  so 
soon.  I'm  sho'  going  to  save  candy,  gum, 
soap,  and  cigarettes  for  any  chance  I  get  to 
go  back  there.  Those  kids  are  so  cute.  I'll 
write  you  all  everything  about  the  remainder 
of  my  trip  later  although  nothing  has  been 
as  interesting  or  as  swell  as  the  visit  to 
Russia. 

I'll  sho'  be  glad  to  get  some  mail  from  you 
all  and  its  probably  waiting  on  me  back  in 
Llmle  land.  I  can't  wslt  to  hear  about  the 
skipper  and  the  marines.  I  sho'  miss  you  all 
and  love  you  more  than  I  could  ever  tell  you. 
Oodles  of  love  to  each  and  everyone. 

Cam..  Jr. 
p.  s — Ken  and  I  bought  a  camera  finally  and 
will  send  you  some  pictures  when  we  get 
acme  made. 
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Oar  PriTilege  and  Duty  To  Vote  Election 
Day,  NoYcmber  7,  1944 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
November  7.  1944.  is  the  most  important 
election  day  we  have  ever  had  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  As  our  armed 
forces  move  forward  to  a  smashing  vic- 
tory over  our  enemies,  we  now  face  the 
greatest  battle  of  all  time  to  preserve 
our  form  of  government  and  to  restore 
real  stability  in  our  domestic  affairs  and 
especially  in  our  fiscal  system.  We  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  help 
win  the  war  and  we  must  do  everything 
within  our  power  also  to  assist  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war  in  their  return  to 
civilian  life.  We  must  also  help  in 
every  possible  way  to  make  the  recon- 
version of  our  economy  from  war  to 
peace  as  successful  as  possible.  This  all 
calls  for  outstanding  leadership  and 
careful  planning  and  administration. 

November  7  is  election  day,  and  on 
that  day  we  must  prove  to  the  world 


our 


that  Americans  value 
part  directly  in  the 
emment  ofBcials  and  ir 
ment  and  control  of 
This  right  is  one  that 
fought  and  died  to 
men  and  women  of 
and  died  to  preserve.    It 
each  and  all  of  us  to 
every  qualified  voter  to 
tion.    The  size  of  our 
will  prove  to  the  world 
value  that  privilege  an< 
and  by  the  size  of  that 
vince  the  world  that  the 
of  government  marches 
vigor,  determination, 

Remember,     every 
should  vote  at  the  gene 
vember  7,  1944. 

Let  us  all  exercise  our 
privilege  and  responsibili 
then  let  us  call  upon  as 
voters  as  possible  and 
this  great  privilege  an( 
and  then  urge  them  to  v 


anl 
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right  to  take 
selection  of  Gov- 
the  manage- 
Government. 
|ur  forefathers 
establish  and  our 
tod4y  have  fought 
is  the  duty  of 
volte  and  to  urge 
in  this  elec- 
November  7 
how  much  we 
responsibility 
we  can  con- 
American  form 
forward  with 
strength, 
^alifled     voter 
election,  No- 


viite 
v(te 


vdte 


rU 


own  right  and 

y  of  voting  and 

many  qualified 

rtmind  them  of 

responsibility 


cte. 


Liberation  of  1  'aris 


lEMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  L  COMPTE 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


rep:  aSENTATTVES 


Thursday,  Septemter  7,  1944 


Mr.  LbCOMPTE.    Mr. 


Speaker,  in  the 


Her  happi- 
At  the  present 


Belli  come  when 
ratemity"  will 


home-town  paper  at  Ccrydon.  Iowa,  a 
mother,  who  was  born  in  Prance  and 
lived  in  that  country  un  il  her  marriage 
to  an  American  soldier  <  uring  the  Pirst 
World  War,  Mr.  C.  P.  Bru  )aker,  expresses 
the  deep  emotions  wit  lin  her  breast 
when  Paris  was  lit>eratep 
ness  knew  no  bounds 
time  lilrs.  Brubaker's  ckly  child.  Oil 
bert,  is  in  the  armed  ser  ices.  As  a  na 
tive  of  one  country  and  cif,izen  of  another 
she  prays  that  the  time 
"Liberty,  equality  and 
prevail  throughout  the  wfcrld 

Under  imanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include 
ment  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  Br*baker  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Times-Repi  iblican  of  Cory 
don,  Iowa,  in  the  issue  of 

When  the  fatefia  messai  e  came  over  the 
air  waves  "Paris,  the  city  o  light;  Paris,  the 
capital  of  liberty;  Parts,  t  le  great  eternal, 
has  been  liberated."  millions  ot  people  In 
many  lands  rejoiced  heart 
French  people  themselve^  wherever  they 
were,  the  word  "Joy  "  was  entirely  Inadequate 
to  express  their  reaction. 

When  my  mother  and  I  h|eard  this  historic 
news,  our  emotion  was  so 
several  minutes  we  couldn 
when  we  finally  realized  t  lat  we  were  not 
Just  day  dreaming,  that,  c  ur  beloved  Paris 
had  really  been  rid  of  th< 
tears  of  Joy  streamed  down 

Our  great  city  was  free  a^ln  and  freed  by 
the  hand  of  Frenchmen.  A  1  the  humiliation 
of  the  last  4  years  seemed  t(  be  erased  by  the 
courageous  sacriflce  of  tho8<  men  and  women 
who  rose  to  help  deliver  th  !lr  oppressed  and 
martyred  capital.  The  tr^olor  was  flying 
once  again. 


I  remembered  how  In  June  1940.  broken 
hearted  and  despondent.  I  had  put  away  my 
own  French  flag,  wondering  when  It  could  be 
used  again.  At  last  the  day  had  come.  Rev- 
erently, I  took  It  from  the  box  where  It  had 
laid  for  so  long  and  with  trembling  fingers 
and  a  singing  heart  I  unfurled  it  In  front  of 
my  house.  As  I  watched  It  wave  In  the 
breeze  of  this  happy  August  day  I  never  re- 
membered It  to  look  so  grand  or  mean  so 
much.  Then  the  wish  came  In  my  heart 
for  a  better  world,  where  never  again  would 
there  be  those  who  would  pull  It  down  and 
despoil  this  symbol  of  "Liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity." 


IL  R.  4650  Embodies  Vicioas  Principle  of 
Religious  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Conference  of  Sev- 
enth-day Adventists  that  has  reference 
to  H.  R.  4650,  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  this  type  of 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  em- 
bodies the  vicious  principle  of  religious 
discrimination.  It  is  for  this  reason  I 
am  making  this  resolution  available  to 
all  Members  of  Congress: 

We.  the  executive  committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Seventh-day  Adventists. 
respectfully  request  the  members  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  to  allow 
H.  R.  4650  to  die  in  committee  rather  than 
to  approve  It  for  passage  or  report  It  out  for 
discussion  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  this  connection  we  point  out  that  Con- 
gress. In  the  enactment  of  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940,  made  pro- 
vision for  men  of  religious  conscientious  con- 
victions regarding  combatant  and  noncom- 
batant  forms  of  service  to  be  used  In  the 
military  forces;  that  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments made  provision  for  the  services  of 
men  classified  I-A-O  In  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  the  Hospital  Corps  of 
the  Navy;  that  in  such  assignments  these 
men  have  risked  as  much  and  Jeopardized 
their  lives  equally  with  all  other  servicemen; 
that  they  have  shared  the  war's  hardships, 
rigors,  and  dangers  wherever  fighting  has 
taken  place;  and  that  many  of  them  are 
wearing  Purple  Hearts,  having  displayed  a 
courage  which  Is  respected  by  their  fellow 
soldiers  and  officers.  The  fact  that  this 
courage  in  the  case  of  I-A-O  men  accom- 
panies a  deep  religious  faith  should  be  the 
last  possible  reason  why  the  United  States, 
avowedly  fighting  for* freedom  of  religion, 
should  penalize  such  men  as  these. 

We  further  Invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Seventh-day  Adventlst  men  In  the  armed 
forces,  of  whom  there  are  approximately 
12.000,  responded  to  their  country's  call. 
Through  medical  cadet  training  prepared  In 
cooperation  with  the  Medical  Department  cf 
the  Army,  and  at  their  own  costs,  and  en- 
couraged by  their  church,  they  prepared 
themselves  for  skUled  life-saving  service  be- 
fore their  induction.  Their  religious  con- 
victions regarding  noncombatancy  have  not 
been  a  ruse  to  get  out  of  danger  or  make  them 
the  less  wiillog  to  risk  their  own  lives  to  save 


their  fellow  soldiers.    A  I-A-O  medical  soldier 

out  on  the  front  line  picking  up  wounded 
soldiers  is  under  constant  fire.  A  man  who 
goes  vmder  fire  again  and  again  without  pro- 
tection of  arma  to  rescue  wounded  fellow 
soldiers  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  lack  of 
courage  or  denied  equal  treatment,  con- 
sideration, and  benefits  with  all  other 
soldiers.  Otherwise,  many  a  I-A  soldier  will 
receive  a  class  A  discharge  with  full  benefits 
while  the  I-A-O  soldier,  who  saved  his  fellow's 
life  whUe  risking  his  own  will  be  denied  these 
benefits  by  the  class  B  discharge  proposed 
In  H.  R.  4650. 

That  ought  not  to  happen  In  America,  not 
alone  for  the  soldier's  sake,  but  for  America's 
sake.  It  Is  neither  fair,  nor  democratic,  nor 
American. 

I-A-O  men  are  going  Into  action  on  all  the 
world's  battle  fronts,  serving  side  by  side  with 
thousands  of  I-A  men  also  engaged  in  non- 
combatant  activities.  They  are  carrying  the 
wounded  from  the  field  of  fire,  manning  their 
stations  everywhere,  armed  strongly  with 
their  faith. 

When  such  men  come  home  they  ought  not 
to  be  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
their  religion.  They  have  done  the  same 
work  as  other  soldiers  in  noncombatant  lines 
who  have  been  classified  I-A.  I-A-O  men 
should  continue  to  be  recognized  as  equally 
eligible  for  musterlng-out  pay,  bonuses,  and 
other  veterans'  benefits  as  all  other  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers.  We  ask  you  to  exert 
yowr  influences  to  see  that  no  discrimination 
of  this  nature  Is  put  Into  effect. 

J.  L.  McElhant,  President. 
■.  D.  Dick,  Secretary. 


Reconversion  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.:iOHN  B.  BENNETT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7,  1944 

Mr.    BENNETT    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope   the  conferees  having 
charge  of  the  war  mobilization  and  re- 
conversion legislation  will  reinsert  the 
provision  to  extend  unemployment  bene- 
fits to  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.     While  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  estimate  the  number  of  per- 
sons  who   will   be   temporarily   miem- 
ployed,  due  to  the  transition  period  when 
Industry  ceases  making  war  materials 
and  reengages  in  peacetime  activity,  it 
Is  known  that  this  transition  cannot  take 
place  overnight.    It  will  take  some  time 
and  there  are  bound  to  be  large  areas 
of  temporary  unemployment.     One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill  is  to 
anticipate  this  situation  and  to  provide 
for  it.     The  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government   have  con- 
tributed magnificently  toward  the  war 
effort  and  it  is  unfair  to  prevent  them 
from  sharing  the  unemployment  benefits 
given  to  other  American  workmen  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work  In  private  indus- 
try.   There  is  no  just  basis  for  such  dis- 
crimination. 

Everyone  hopes  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  unemployment  because  the 
real  purpose  of  democracy  and  free  en- 
terprise is  to  provide  employment — not 
unemployment.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  provide  a  decent  job  at  decent 


wages  for  each  and  every  returning  serv- 
iceman. But  In  spite  of  all  ovu-  efforts 
In  this  direction,  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  a  nation  at  war  cannot  reen- 
gage in  peacetime  activity  without  re- 
sulting readjustments.  One  of  the 
major  objects  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
provide  for  the  Interim  period  that  will 
be  required  to  make  the  change.  I  h(H>e 
this  bill,  when  finally  passed,  will  fully 
envisage  that  situation  and  provide  for 
it  adequately  without  discrimination  to 
any  citizen. 


Farmers  Help  EveryUdy  Wben  Tkey 
Work  Tocether— Five  Questions  Abont 
Cooperatives 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAurouna  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  Informa- 
tion Bulletins  Nos.  3  and  4  Issued  by  the 
National  Council  of  Parm  Cooperatives. 

I  have  previously  inserted  Bulletins 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  feel  that  the  matter 
presented  in  these  bulletins  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  future  of  American 
agriculture  and  to  the  consideration  of 
the  problems  of  farm  cooperatives. 

The  bulletins  follow: 

Parheks  Help  Evuitbodt  Whin  Thit  Wokk 
tockthkb 

Agrlciilttire  Is  an  Industry  of  some  six  and 
one-half  mUllon  family-sized  units.  This  la 
Xwie  because  farm  production  Is  generally 
most  efficient  on  the  family  farm.  However, 
the  comparatively  small  operation  which  is 
an  advantage  in  farm  production  Is  a  handi- 
cap in  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  and 
in  the  processiii^  and  marketing  of  farm 
products. 

As  industrial  production  has  shifted  from 
the  home  to  the  factory  and  as  American 
business  has  become  big  business,  farmers 
still  maintaining  the  family  farm  have  been 
forced  to  find  more  efficient  ways  of  buying 
and  selling. 

This  they  have  done  by  uniting  with  their 
neighbors,  using  the  cooperative  form  of 
business  enterprise.  -  In  this  way  farmers 
have  built  their  own  business  institutions  for 
buying  farm  supplies  and  marketing  farm 
products  at  cost.  Thiis  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica have  themselves  forged  a  tool  for  existing 
In  an  economy  of  big  business.  Through  this 
tool  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled 
cooperatives,  farmers  have  helped  strengthen 
and  maintain  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

THBOUGH    THXnt    COOPIKAimS    rASMOa    BAVS 
CONTUBUTED  MUCH   MOBE 

They  have  pioneered  In  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  food. 

They  have  fostered  standardization  of 
products  through  a  system  of  grades. 

They  have  Insisted  upon  licensed  Inspec- 
tion and  official  weighing  of  products. 

They  have  improved  storage  faclUtle*,  thus 
redtkclng  the  loas  of  products  through  spoU- 
age. 

They  have  reduced  tranaportation  costs.by 
pooling  small  lots,  designing  improved  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  Increasing  the  per- 
centage of  truck  miles  under  load. 


They  have  reduced  production  costs  by 
adapting  farm-production  supplies  to  the 
farmers'  actual  needs. 

They  have,  through  research  and  educa- 
tion, brought  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion Into  more  general  use. 

They  have  lowered  the  cost  of  credit  by  re- 
ducing production  and  marketing  risks. 

They  have  made  distribution  more  effi- 
cient— less  costly. 

Through  orderly  marketing  they  have 
tended  to  stabilize  farm  prices. 

They  have  acted  as  pace  setters  generally 
in  the  field  of  marketing  and  In  the  purchas- 
ing of  farm  supplies. 

Farmers,  through  their  cooperatives,  oper- 
ated on  a  nonprofit  basis,  have  made  these 
and  other  contributions  to  the  general  wel< 
fare. 

National  Council  or 
Farmek  Coopesatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Five  Questions  About  Fakmeb  CoorEaATrvcs 

I.   WHAT  IS  A  EAKICES  COOPEKATTVKt 

It  Is  a  form  of  voluntary  buslnes&  organi- 
zation set  up  by  farmers  to  perform  services 
on  a  cost-of-dolng-b\isiness  basis  In  such 
fields  as  the  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  and 
the  marketing  of  farm  products, 
a.  WHEW  DID  rABMnt  cooraaATioH  staet  in 

AMEUCAT 

It  started  when  our  forefathers  swapped 
work  to  help  each  other  raise  bams  or  kill 
hogs  or  do  other  jobs  that  one  farmer  could 
not  well  do  alone.  Later,  as  more  and  more 
of  his  crop  and  livestock  production  went  to 
the  people  in  the  cities  and  less  and  less  was 
consumed  at  home,  the  fanner  faced  many 
problems  beyond  his  line  fence  that  were  too 
big  for  him  to  handle  efficiently  by  him- 
self— ^problems  In  the  assembling,  grading, 
processing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of 
farm  products,  and  problems  in  the  purchas- 
ing of  farm  production  supplies.  To  meet 
these  problems  he  formalized  early  American 
cooperation,  and  as  early  as  1810  we  had 
cooperative  cheese  factories  in  America. 
These  early  American  cooperatives  preceded 
by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
founding  of  the  Rochdale  Cooperative  in 
England. 

S.    WHO    OWNS    AND   CONTEOLS    A    rAEMEE   COOP- 
BUTIVBT 

The  members  who  use  its  services.  Their 
ownership  is  usually  represented  in  member- 
ship certificates,  stock,  or  some  other  evi- 
dence of  the  members'  in  »eei— w>t  in  the  co- 
operative. Control  of  the  cooperative  is  dis- 
tributed democratically  among  the  member- 
ship— ^usually  on  the  basis  of  "one  man.  one 
vote." 

4.    HOW  DOES  A  rAElCBK  COOPCaATtVE  WOKKf 

A  farmer  cooperative  acU  as  the  agent  of 
its  farmer  members.  They  use  it  to  provide 
themselves  with  services  on  a  cost-of-dolng 
business-basis.  Usually  to  cover  their  coop- 
erative's operating  costs  plus  a  margin  of 
safety,  the  members  provide  operating  ad- 
vances In  amounts  about  equal  to  the  going 
trade  margins  for  simUar  services.  When  the 
year's  operation  is  over  and  the  books  have 
been  dosed,  they  get  back  aa  patronage  re- 
funds the  difference  between  what  tJxcy  ad- 
vanced for  the  services  and  what  the  services 
actually  cost.  These  refunds  may  be  in  casta 
or — In  cases  where  members  are  adding  to 
their  cooperative's  working  capital — in  the 
form  of  stock  or  certificates  of  equity.  In- 
terest rates  on  such  member-Invested  capital 
is  limited. 

B.    WHT  AEB  rASlOm  COOrSBATIVES  NEEDED? 

Because  farming,  though  highly  important 
in  sum  total  to  the  Nation's  economy.  Is  ac- 
tually a  business  of  more  than  6,000,000  In- 
dividual family  farms.  These  farms,  averag- 
ing only  87  tillable  acres,  are  faced  with  as 
many  problems  of  buying  and  processlzig  and 
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•elllng  aa  the  b!g  corporations  have — and 
without  their  concentration  of  money.  »pe- 
clallzed  manpower  or  facilities.  Only  by 
Joining  together  in  voluntary  cooperatives 
can  farmers  provide  tbemselves  with  the 
capital,  manpower,  and  facilities  needed  for 
eDclent  operation.  Only  tlirough  organiza- 
tion can  farmers  meet  other  organized  grcupe 
on  an  equal  basis.  Only  by  working  together 
can  farmers  carry  on  research  and  develop 
new  Ideas  that  will  benefit  all  people — the 
consumers  of  food  a«  well  as  the  producers. 
TAKsancx  roa  a  rxsMn  coopdutiv* 
The  rules  laid  down  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  farmer  cooperative  are 
rpeclflc.  Generally  speaking,  a  nonprofit 
farmers'  cooperative     •     •     •: 

1.  Is  democratically  controlled  by  Its  mem- 
bers— usually  "one  farmer,  one  vote." 

2.  Returns  its  net  savings  to  users. 

S.  Treats  aU  lisers  alike,  whether  members 
or  nonmembers. 

4.  Does  most  cf  Its  trusiness  with  farmer 
members. 

5.  Does.  In  the  case  of  a  purchasing  asso- 
ciation, at  least  85  percent  of  Its  dollar  vol- 
ume of  business  with  agricultural  producers. 

fl.  Has  most  of  its  stock  and  voting  rights 
In  the  hands  of  active  patrons. 

7.  Limits  rate  of  dividends  on  capital  stock 
to  a  nominal  rate  of  Interest. 

8.  Bialntains  records  showing  Its  opera- 
tions and  its  members'  equities. 

9.  Has  only  reasonable  reserves  for  neces- 
sary purposes. 

National  CorNcn,  or 

FaSMZB   COOPOLATrVES. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Magnificent  Supply  Job 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS        : 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  6.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
recently  been  revealed  that.  In  the  first 
70  days  after  D-day,  In  the  Normandy  In- 
vasion area  alone,  some  of  the  losses  In 
equipment  were,  for  the  Ground  Forces, 
1,750  quarter-ton  trucks;  1.600  mortars: 
83.000  miles  of  wire;  900  tanks;  2.400 
automatic  rifles,  Zn  the  same  period, 
the  Air  Forces  used  over  44.000.000  sal- 
lons  of  gasoline:  dropped  approximately 
56  000  tons  of  bomba:  loat  some  3  000 
planes— all  of  whldi  naewMurlly  ^ad  to 
be  replaced. 

Add  to  thl.t  the  problem  of  supplying 
our  men  and  the  prisoners  of  war  which 
they  capture  with  their  dally  food  re- 
quirements and  some  Idea  can  be  gained 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  supply  Job  alone. 
Already  the  Army's  Quartermaster  Corps 
has  secured  1.000.000  pounds  of  turkey 
In  anticipation  of  alTordlng  a  Thanks- 
giving r>ay  feast  for  the  armed  forces; 
and  turkey  in  12-ounce  cans  is  also  to  be 
sent  to  our  boys  interned  by  Germany. 
It  is  hoped  also  that  Japan  will  allow 
shipments    to    our    prisoners    in    their 

camps. 

THS  casuALTT  vom 

The  Army  has  announced  that,  for  all 
theaters,  for  the  period  from  Pearl  Har- 
bor through  August  13,  its  casualties 
have  been  53.101  killed.  142,686  wounded. 
of  whom  60,314  have  returned  to  duty. 


44,643  missing,  and  44,40( 
war.    In  the  same  period 
16,677  killed.  7,250  wound^.  8,577  miss- 
ing.  2.523  prisoners.    Caspalties  for  all 
services   totaled  343,191. 
eluded  many  from  the  Fo^th  Congres- 
sional District. 

LENS-LEASC 

As  of  July  1,  last,  the  talue  of  ship- 


prisoners  of 
the  Navy  lost 


ments  to  our  allies  on  lend 


ed  to  $28,270,000,000.  It;ms  to  Great 
Britain  included  6.000  plsnes  and  9,900 
tanks;  4,800  planes.  51,1)0  tanks  and 
73.000  trucks  and  other  inotor  vehicles 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Russian  aid  in- 
cluded more  than  11. OOP 
300,000  trucks  and  other 
cles. 

It  will  be  recalled  thdt 
lease  was  proposed  many 
that  before  the  books  wei  e  balanced  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  write  off  the 
debts  of  other  nations.  Tiiis  was  denied 
by  the  proponents  of  the  plan. 

Just  a  year  ago  the  President,  in  his 
eleventh  lend-lease  reporjt  to  Congress, 
stated: 

victory  and  a  secure  peafee  are  the  only 
coin  In  which  we  can  be  rei>a  d. 


lease  amount- 


planes    and 
military  vehi- 


when  lend- 
of  us  warned 


had 

tlie 


When  adverse  commer  ; 
Roosevelt  said  that  he 
the  letter  transmitting 
a  mistake  had  been  madi 
attending  the  Quebec  Con 
wished  to  apologize  for  it. 

On  August  22  last  Leo  T 
eign  Economic  Administra  ;or 
before  a  Capital  luncheor 

since   lend-lease   materia! 
against  our  mutual  enemy,  1 
whether  our  allies  should  b< 
pay  us.    It  ts  bard  to  estlnu  te 
which  American  expendltur4s 
paid  because  it  is  hard  to 
extent  they  are  being  used 
lives. 


Crowley,  Por- 
,  in  a  speech 
club,  said: 

Is    being   used 

is  questionable 

required  to  re- 

the  extent  to 

should  be  re- 

cfctlmate  to  what 

tp  save  American 


issi  iC 


Subsequently  that  speei  h 
terized  in  the  Washington 
"trial  balloon."    The  Wj 
nlng  Star,  a  conservative 
which  never  has  been  " 
administration,"  in  its 
carried  an  editorial  cont|itnlng 
lowing  statements: 

Leo  T.  Crowley,  Porelcn 
Istrator.  has  taken  what  lo4ka 
■ttp  in  an  effort  to  "unsel 
this  country  on  the  belief 
recipients  cf  Irase-lend  aid 
UM  In  any  conventional  sens 


was  charac- 

press  as  a 

shington  Eve- 

lewspaper.  one 

intl-New  Deal 

of  August  26, 

the  fol- 


After   citing   the 
Crowley,  as  above  quotec , 
torlal  continues: 


tie 


Now  that  statement,  or 
tlon  that  we  should  not  seek 
be  sound  enough.    But  the 
Is  that  this  Is  not  what 
country  were  led  to  expect 
was  first  proposed. 

At  that  time  the  lnrpres4ion 
that  we  would  be  repaid 
to  be  extended,   in   kind 
Perhaps  that  was  helpful 
lend  to  the  country  In 
but  If  it  develops  In  the  future 
not  going  to  be  repaid, 
of  salesmanship  Is  apt  to 
the    form    of    resentment 
toward  our  present  allies. 


f<r 
11 
ii 
tbi 


thin 


DTuaenszATiOK  lzc  slation 


The  House  last  treek 
sion  of  the  so-called 


resulted  Mr. 

never  read 

report,  that 

while  he  was 

erence,  and  he 


QionnTnle  Admin- 

like  the  fimt 

the  people  of 

hat  the  foreicn 

going  to  repay 

of  that  term. 


at 


Statement   of   Mr. 
the  Star  edl- 


rifther  Its  ImpUca- 

repayment,  may 

tnfortunate  part 

people  of  this 

when  lease-lend 


was  created 
the  assistance 
not  in  dollars. 
"selling"  lease- 
first  Instance; 
that  we  are 
the  early  Job 
wy  dividends  in 
,nd    bad    feeling 


)assed  its  ver- 
rei  onversion  bill, 


which  would  establish  an  OflBce  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  under  a 
$15,000  per  year  Director  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  House  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  Senate  proposal  to  give  special 
additional  payments  to  some  S.OOO.COO 
Federal  employees.  The  Senate  measure 
provides  for  administration  by  an  eight- 
man  board,  rather  than  a  single  admin- 
istrator. The  two  measures  are  now  in 
conference,  where  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  iron  out  differences. 


Major  General  Davis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  jEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septeviber  7,  1944 

Mr.  CANFIET.D.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
soldier,  administrator,  and  citizen,  the 
late  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Courtney  Davis, 
is  deservedly  remembered  in  an  editorial 
tribute  in  the  New  York  Times  of  yester- 
day.   The  editorial  follows: 

MAJOK  CKNCaAL  DAVIS 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Ctourtney  Davis,  who 
had  a  soldier's  burial  at  Arlington  Cemetery 
yesterday,  was  not  yet  68.  Few  men  have 
worked  harder  or  to  better  purpose.  From 
West  Point  he  passed  through  the  grades 
to  major  general.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  the  battle 
of  El  Caney,  and  In  the  Philippines  In  vari- 
ous engagements  against  the  insurgents.  He 
was  '"Major  General  The  Adjutant  General" 
from  1922  till  his  retirement  in  1927.  His 
was  the  great  task,  successfully  performed, 
of  administering  the  Adjusted  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  distributing  payment  to  the  re- 
turned soldiers.  He  had  a  genlvis  for  ad- 
ministration, and  he  plowed  his  way  easily 
through  confusions  and  complications. 

As  assistant,  acting,  or  Adjutant  General  In 
1018  he  saw  In  6  months  an  Increase  of  the 
Army  from  800.000  to  3,000,000.  A  member 
of  the  board  appointed  to  consider  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Oentral  Staff,  be  stayed 
in  the  War  Depsrtment  till  after  reorganlM- 
tlon  had  bren  effected.  In  the  last  B  years 
his  labors  as  executive  director  of  the  New 
York  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
have  made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
valued  figures  of  this  community.  Before  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  the  chapter 
pave  Intelligent,  fruitful,  and  manifold  relief 
to  refugees  and  other  sufferers  abroad.  Con- 
stantly asking  for  more  nurses,  ambulance 
drivers,  contributions  of  food  and  supplies, 
the  humane  Impulses  it  had  quickened  re- 
sponded again  and  again  and  always  more 
generously  after  the  country  took  a  hand 
in  the  struggle. 

The  chapter  has  been  fertile  in  ways  and 
means  of  aid.  The  blood  banks  are  but  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  a  whole  series  of  In- 
telligent and  effectual  helps  of  our  armed 
forces.  Health  and  life,  rest,  recreation  have 
been  given  here  and  across  the  seas  to  the 
men  and  to  their  families.  Ihe  Red  Cross 
has  been  multifariously  kind  and  able.  As 
the  strong  and  gentle  bead  of  this  great  sta- 
tionary and  traveling  college  of  benevolence 
and  good  will.  General  Davis  endeared  him- 
self to  millions  and  added  new  honor  Vo  an 
honorable  career. 
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First  AMrcsf  oi  Pretid«tit  Seifio  Otmeim 
to  His  Cabioet,  Thursday,  August  10, 
1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

BISIDCNT   COUMI&SIONn    FROM    TUX    PHILJFPIICX 
ISLAITBS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajf,  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  President  Sergio  Osmefia  to  his  Cabi- 
net. Thursday,  August  10.  1944: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Cabinet.  0  days  ago  when 
I  performed  the  painful  duty  of  announcing 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  leader.  President 
Manuel  L.  Quezon.  I  said.  In  part: 

"President  Quezon's  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  freedom-loving  world.  No  champion  of 
liberty  fought  for  such  a  noble  cause  with 
more  determination  and  against  greater  odds.- 
His  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  people's  freedom,  and  It  is  one 
of  the  sad  paradoxes  of  fate  that  with  the 
forces  of  victory  fast  approaching  the  Phil- 
ippines, he  Ehould  pass  away  now  aiul  be  de- 
prived of  seeing  the  culmination  of  his  la- 
bors— the  freedom  of  his  people." 

President  Quezon  was  a  champion  of  free- 
dom in  war  and  in  peace.  The  plains  and 
hills  of  Bataan,  where  the  brave  Filipino  and 
American  soldiers  faced  with  heroism  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  Japanese  Invader, 
were  also  his  field  of  action  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary days.  The  city  of  Washington, 
where  his  body  temporarily  rests,  was  the 
scene  of  his  early  appeals  and  peaceful  efforts 
for  Philippine  freedom.  It  was  here,  almost 
80  years  ago,  where  he  secured  fiom  Con- 
grwe  the  promise  of  Independence  which  Is 
contained  in  the  preamble  of  the  Jones  law. 
Bere.  again.  18  years  late,  he  succeeded  In 
obtaining  the  passage  of  the  Tydings-Mc- 
Duflle  Act — a  reenactment  with  some  slight 
amendments  of  the  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng  law 
which  wss  rejected  previo\iSly  by  the  Philip- 
pine Leglelattire.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  law,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Ptllpino  people,  we  drafted  our 
•ODStitutlon  and  established  the  present 
Oomujonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  and  elect- 
ed Manual  L.  Qurson  as  lu  flrit  PrssHlent. 

When  the  war  came  snd  It  b«eamt  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  Manila.  President  Quetnn, 
frail  snd  sick  ••  he  was,  moved  with  hie 
cabinet  to  Corregldor.  where  he  shared  with 
the  soldiers  the  rigon  of  tunnel  life,  and 
Xrom  there  braved  the  haaards  of  a  perilous 
Journey  to  the  Vleayae.  Mindanao,  Australia. 
and  America.  !n  order  to  continue  the  flght 
for  the  freedom  of  his  people.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington with  his  war  cabinet,  he  functioned 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  the  Filipino 
people  and  served  as  the  symbol  of  their 
redemption. 

It  was  largely  through  his  untiring  efforts 
that  the  Philippines  was  made  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  and  accorded  a  seat  in 
the  Pacific  war  council.  It  was  through  his 
Initiative  that  negotiations  were  held,  result- 
ing in  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lu*,lons  93  and  94.  By  the  terms  o«  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  93.  the  advancement  of  the 
date  of  independence  prior  to  July  4,  1*46, 
WM  authoriaed  and  the  pledge  given  to  the 
PUlpUio   people   by   President   Roosevelt   In 

1941 that  Philippine  Independence  will  not 

only  be  established  but  also  protected— was 
sanctioned  by  Congress.  His  efforts  to  secure 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines  from 
the  ravages  of  war  resulted  in  the  enactment 


by  CongresR  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94 
which  provides  for  the  physical  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  PhUlpphnee.  Even  be- 
fore Congreae  definitely  acted  on  this  reso- 
lution he  had  already  created  the  Poet -war 
Planning  Board,  entrusting  It.  together  with 
his  Cabinet,  with  the  task  of  making  studies 
and  submitting  recommendations  looking  to- 
ward the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
habilitation program  for  the  Phllippince. 

In  the  last  few  moments  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom the  great  Risal  lamented  that  be 
would  not  be  able  to  see  the  dawn  of  freedom 
break  over  his  beloved  country,  but  he  proph- 
esied that  his  coimtrymen  would  see  that 
day.  "ITe  sown  the  seeds."  he  said,  "others 
are  left  to  reap."  Quezon,  mora  fortunate 
than  Rlzal.  died  with  the  comforting  thought 
that  the  freedom  of  the  Philippines  was  al- 
ready an  Incontestable  reality,  awaiting  only 
the  certain  defeat  of  the  enemy  for  Its  full 
expression. 

The  Inunedlate  duty,  then,  of  those  of  us 
who.  under  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  Philippines,  are  charged 
with  the  mission  of  continuing  President 
Quezon's  woik,  is  to  follow  the  course  he  has 
laid,  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  part- 
nership with  America,  and  to  march  forward 
with  the  United  Natlona  with  unwavering 
faith  and  resolute  determination  until  com- 
plete victory  Is  won. 

The  tide  of  the  war  which  rose  high  against 
us  In  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle  has 
turned  in  our  favor.  The  forces  of  victory 
are  on  the  march  everywhere — in  Europe,  In 
India,  and  China,  and  In  the  Pacific.  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Anglo-American  forces.  Poland  is  half 
reconquered  by  our  great  Russian  ally.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Italian  peninsula  are  in  our 
hands,  while  thousands  and  thousands  of 
planes  continue  to  batter  and  destroy  Oer- 
man  commimication  and  production  cen- 
ters, bringing  the  war  to  the  German  home- 
land. 

In  the  Pacific  the  progress  of  the  war  has 
been  equally  impressive.  Most  of  the  Jap- 
anese strongholds  in  the  Bismarck  archi- 
pelago, In  New  Guinea,  in  the  Gilberts,  and 
in  the  Marshalls  have  fallen.  The  Japanese 
bastion  of  Salpan  Is  In  Allied  hands;  so  Is 
Ttnlan.  The  reconquest  of  Guam  Is  almost 
completed.  B-a9's,  the  American  super  fort- 
resses, are  already  penetrating  the  Japanese 
inner  defensea,  causing  destruction  In  the 
enemy's  vital  centers  of  produnion.  General 
MacArthur's  forceii  are  hammering  the 
enemy's  outposts  only  SftO  miles  from  the 
Philippines,  while  the  United  BtaUs  Navy, 
maintaining  mastery  In  the  oentral  Pacific, 
U  reltntleasly  attacking  Patau,  Tap,  Ponape, 
•nd  the  Bontn  lalandi  In  Its  steady  advaaos 
toward  the  Philippines,  China,  and  Japan. 

The  sUe  and  strength  of  the  Alllsd  land- 
ings in  Europe,  supported  by  thousands  of 
planes  and  using  thotisanda  of  ahlps,  sur- 
passes the  imagination.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
before  them  the  moat  formidable  dstsnses  of 
the  enemy  arc  crumbling.  Z  bsUeye  that 
when  our  D-day  comes  the  same  pattern 
will  be  followed,  and  the  mighty  Allied  forces 
win  Join  oin-  brave,  loyal  coimtrymen  In  an 
epic  victory. 

But  the  forces  of  freedom  will  not  land 
in  the  Philippines  with  guns  and  tanks  alone. 
They  will  atao  bring  with  them  food,  medical 
supplies,  and  clothing  which  are  so  much 
needed  by  our  suffering  people.  Thirty 
million  pesos  have  already  been  set  aside 
for  the  requisition  of  these  supplies  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  front  as  soon  as  possible 
for  distribution  to  our  civilian  population. 
As  the  war  piugrewn  and  as  more  troops 
are  landed  In  the  Philippines,  Increasing 
quantities  of  these  supplies  will  be  made 
available.  Philippine  relief  will  be  prompt 
and  adequate. 

As  PhUipplne  territory  is  wrested  from  the 
enemy,  civil  government  will  promptly  fol- 
low military  occupation  ao  that  the  orderly 


processes  of  lelf-gOTemment  may  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution.  Red  Cross 
units,  both  Plllplno  and  American,  will  fol- 
low the  armies  of  freedom  to  help  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Hospitals, 
health  and  puerlcultvire  centers  will  be  re- 
established. All  the  schools  In  operation 
before  the  war  win  be  reopened  In  order  to 
resume  an  education  of  patriotism,  democ- 
racy, and  humanttarlanlsm. 

The  veterans  of  our  wars  for  Independence, 
and  all  those  who  supported  our  strug^e  for 
freedom,  will  receive  for  their  labors  and 
sacrmces  the  full  recognition  expected  of  a 
grateful  nation.  War  widows  and  orphans 
win  be  provided  for.  Ample  compensation 
will  be  made  for  the  destruction  of  publio 
and  private  properties.  Roads  and  bridges 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  win  be  rebuilt.  Dis- 
rupted communications  by  land.  sea.  and 
air.  win  be  repaired  and  improved.  Towns 
and  cities  which,  either  were  destroyed  or 
suffered  damages  because  of  the  war  wiU  be 
reconstructed  under  a  systematic  and  scien- 
tific town-planning  program.  In  thJa  pro- 
gram, the  towns  of  Bataan  and  Zanbalew  will 
receive  preferential  attention.  Bataan.  the 
historic  battleground  where  our  brave  sold- 
iers. Americans  and  PillpUaoa.  faced  the  en- 
emy until  death,  will  be  made  a  tuitlonal 
shrine. 

In  providing  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
industries  and  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
agriculture.  Imoaediate  attention  will  be 
given  to  factory  workers  and  farm  hands 
throughout  the  Phlllpplnea,  and  fuU  and 
generous  assistance  will  be  given  to  the  aaoall 
farmers  who.  because  of  the  war,  ba««  ImC 
with  their  nipa  hut,  their  work  animals  and 
farm  implements. 

We  are  making  preparations  to  meet  the 
manifold  problems  arising  from  the  closing 
and  insolvency  of  our  banks,  insurance  and 
credit  Institutions,  the  adulteratlmi  of  our 
currency  with  unsound  enemy  Isauea,  the 
Impairment  of  the  bat>is  ot  taxation  and  tiM 
initial  difficulty  of  tax  collection.  Moreover, 
we  are  formtilatlng  a  long-range  ecooomle 
program  with  a  view  to  securing  that  sound 
economic  foundation  which  will  giv«  otir 
Independence  Btat>llity  and  permanence. 

In  the  gigantic  task  of  rehabUltatUm  abd 
reconstruction,  we  arc  assured  of  Amarteali 
full  aaaistanoe  and  support.  The  fbtut 
PlUpino-Amarlean  RetaablllUtion  COBiosto* 
slon.  created  by  Congress,  Is  already  fua** 
tlonlng.  This  Commission  Is  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  staunch  friend  of  ths 
Filipino  people,  Senator  Trsmos.  of  Mary 
Isnd.  1*  It  ts  entrusted  the  tank  of  study- 
ing and  recommending  to  the  Uallsd  Slates 
and  Philippine  Oovcrntncnta  meoturcs  cal- 
culated to  secure  the  complete  physical  snd 
economM  rchsMUtailoa  of  ths  PMUpplnsa 
and  ths  rre«itRbllnhment  as  soon  as  possible 
of  such  oonunerclal  relations  bsSwssn  the  two 
countries  as  win  assure  us  a  reasonable  Isvsl 
of  public  Slid  private  prosperity. 

In  the  preparation  and  execution  of  ths 
Ptllpino  rehabilitation  program,  America's 
support  and  aaalstance  are  essential.  But 
there  are  reeponslbUltles  which  we  as  a  people 
must  undertake  ourselves,  and  which  can  be 
assumed  ooly  If  we  arc  faithful  to  our  ideals, 
principles,  and  conunltments. 

We  are  a  Christian  people  and  the  faltta 
that  we  Imbibed  sprang  from  our  oontacta 
with  nations  of  occidental  civilization.  We 
embraced  ChrUttanlty  a  centxn-y  before  the 
PUgrlm  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth.  For 
more  than  400  yean  we  have  kept  that  faith. 
We  cannot  now  turn  back  and  be  a  pagaa 
people. 

For  centuries  we  have  been  a  law-abiding 
people.  We  beUeve  In  and  practice  democ- 
racy. That  Is  the  reason  why  section  8, 
article  11,  of  our  Constitution  provides  that 
we  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  and  adopt  the  generally  ac- 
cepted principles  of  International  law  as  a 
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part  of  the  law  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  repug- 
nant to  our  Christian  traditions  and  demo- 
cratic Ideals  to  be  the  satellite  of  a  con- 
quering power  or  to  be  allied  with  the  mas- 
ter* of  brute  force,  whether  In  Asia,  Europe, 
or  elsewhere. 

The  mutual  relationship  between  the 
American  and  Filipino  peoples  for  half  a  cen- 
tury has  revealed  to  the  Filipinos  the  high 

^Ideals  of  the  American  Nation  and  the  good 

faith  that  has  always  animated  the  United 
States  m  its  dealings  with  us.  Out  of  this 
association  have  arisen  mutual  understand- 
ing and  continuous  cooperation  between  the 
two  countries,  resulting  In  great  national 
progress  for  the  Philippines — progress  that  is 
without  parallel  in  history.  In  the  epic  of 
Bataan.  where  the  American  and  Filipino  eoI- 
dlers  fought  together,  the  enduring  friend- 
ship of  our  two  peoples  was  sealed. 

In  this  war  between  a  free  world  and  a 
slave  world  the  Philippines  has  freely  and 
Toluntarlly  taken  side  with  the  defenders  of 
liberty  and  democracy.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  enemy  Is  resorting  to  every  means 
^Hq  attain  his  evil  ends,  the  United  Nations 
are~~mertlng  their  utmost  to  achieve  com- 
plete victory.  Pledged  In  this  war  to  the 
finish,  we  will  continue  doing  our  best  to 
help  the  war  effort.  Every  commitment 
made  by  us  in  this  respect  will  be  fulfilled. 

The  Filipino  people,  with  their  wisdom  in 
peace  and  gallantry  in  war.  have  established 
their  right  to  take  a  place  in  the  family  cf 
nations  as  a  full  and  sovereign  member.  We 
cannot  renounce  this  right  nor  Its  obllga- 
tlor^i  and  responsibilities.  We  shall,  as  a 
Iice  and  self-respecting  nation,  fulfill  our 
duties  not  only  to  ourselves  but  also  to  the 
entire  freedom-loving  world  by  participating 
In  the  establlslunent  and  preservation  of  a 
Just  peace  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Our  path  of  duty  Is  clear.  It  Is  the  path 
of  national  honor,  dignity,  and  responsibility. 
It  was  laid  out  for  us  by  the  great  heroes  of 
our  race — Rlzal,  Bonifacio,  and  Quezon.  We 
shall  move  forward  steadily  to  reach  otir 
goal,  maintaining  our  faith  In  the  United 
States  and  fully  cooperating  with  her. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  my  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philippines.  I  ask  in  all  humility 
but  In  all  earnestness  the  cooperetlon  of  all 
my  countrymen  In  the  United  States.  Hawaii, 
In  the  homeland,  and  elsewhere  In  tlie  world. 
With  their  full  and  unstinted  cooperation 
and  support,  and  Ood  helping  me,  I  shall 
not  faU. 


Refaladons  GoTeminf  the  Operations  of 
State  Cooperating  Afencies  and  Ob'iers 
Concerned  With  Title  V  of  the  Service- 
men's  Readjostment  Act  of  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
struction No.  1,  title  V,  Public,  No,  346, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944: 
axcrn.^TiONs   covDunwo   thb    operations   or 

STATS     COOPEKATINO     AGKNCKS     AND     OTHXRS 
CONCXaNZD     WITH     THS     AIUlUn3TKATION     Or 

Tmx  V  or  THX  smvicziczN'a  kcadjcstmsnt 

ACT  or  1B44 

1.  Deflnltlons:  (A)  "Act"  means  the  Serr- 
Iccmeni's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  Public 
Ko.  34<S.  Seventy -eighth  Congress. 


an  r 


entei  ed 


tie 


ty 


remunei  atlon 


(B)  "Administrator 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 

(C)  "Agency"  means 
terlng  a  State  unemployo^nt 
law  or  the  Railroad 
anoe  Act,  which  has 
ment  with  the  Admlnlstritor 
in  the  payment  of  allowances 

(D)  "Allowance"  means 
allowance  payable  under 

(E)  "Employment  Office 
employment  office  which 
agency  In  administering 
compensation  law,  and  a!s 
Ity  designated  as  an  em 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  b; 
tirement  Board. 

(F)  "Agent"  means  the 
lowance  agent  appointed 
tor  under  section  IICO  (a) 
representative  assigned  to 

(G)  "Value   of 
cash."  as  used  In  this  act,  shall 
by  the  agency  pursuant  tc 
ulatlons  as  to  such  valua  Ion 
emp]o3mient  compensatloi 

2.  Starting    date    of    r 
ance  payment:   (A)  With 
paying  benefits  on  a  flexible 
iowances  for  unemployme 
for  the  week  starting  Mo4day 
1944.     With  respect  to 
benefits  on  a  calendar  weik 
week  beginning  Sunday] 
which  allowances  may  be 
ber  10.  1944. 

(B)  Ailciyances  for  the 
first  payable  for  the  mont^ 

(C\  The  allowance  will 
authorized  In  chapter  IX 

3.  Applications   for   a 
veterans  Initial  application 
through  local  offices  or 
on  a  form  supplied  by 
Applications  may  be  made 
to  agency  regulations  and 

(B)  The    veteran    shall 
charge  or  separation  papfr 
making  h'.s  application 
cation  Is  made  In  person 

(C)  The  agency  may  r^^ulr 
who  files  an  application 
security  account  number 
number. 

4.  Determination     of 
When   a   veteran's    discha^e 
paper  specifies  that  the 
tlon    was    honorable    or 
agency  shall  immediately 
tltlement   and  enter   its 
the  application  form.    A 
or  separation  paper  may 
following  titles: 

Honorable   discharge. 
Certificate  of  active  service 

of  service. 

of  discbarge 


m(  ans  the  Adminls- 


agency  admlnls- 
compensatlon 
Une4iplo3rment  Insur- 
Into  an  agree- 
to  assist  him 


the  readjustment 
act. 

means  a  public 

s  utilized  by  the 

ts  unemployment 

means  any  facU- 

I^oyment  office  for 

the  Railroad  Re- 


>f 
Ucwances: 


the 


<r 


Certificate 

Certificate 

Discharge. 

Certificate  of  unfavorab^ 

Bad  conduct  discharge. 

Dishonorable  discharge. 

V/hen  the  veteran  asserts 
his  paper;  when  the  pap^r 
whether  his  discharge  or 
orable  or  dishonorable; 
stated  In  the  paper  are  In 
plete.  or  In  dispute,  his 
cleared   with   the   Veteraijs 
through  the  agent. 

(B)  The  agency  shall 
mum  number  of  weekly 
the  veteran  Is  entitled. 

(C)  In  determining  the 
of  weekly  allowances 
the  veteran,  the  agency 
900    (b).  cotmt   "each 
major    fraction   thereof 
For  the  purpose  cf  e-'ich 
term  "calendar  month" 
starting  with  the  date  of 
upon  active  service,  and 


readjustment  al- 
the  Admlnlstra- 
of  the  act,  as  his 
a  given  agency. 

other   than 
be  determined 
Its  rules  and  reg- 
xinder  Its  un- 
law, 
eidjustment    allow- 
■espect  to  agencies 
week  basis,  al- 
t  are  first  payable 
September  4, 
ag4ncies  then  paying 
basis  (1,  e.,  the 
the  first  week  for 
Iftld  starts  Septem- 

self-employed  are 
of  October  1944. 
be  In  the  amount 
the  act. 

(A)    The 

shall  be  made 

fac  Iltles  of  an  agency 

Administrator. 

by  mall  pursuant 

procedures. 

present    his    dls- 

at  the  time  of 

whether  such  appll- 

by  mall. 

a  any  veteran 

has  no  soclal- 

to  secure  such  a 


)r 


snd 


jntltlement:      (A) 
or   separation 
dfecharge  or  separa- 
llshonorable,    the 
determine  his  en- 
determination   on 
'  eteran's  discharge 
have  one  of  the 


discharge. 


that  he  has  lost 

does  not  specify 

separation  was  hon- 

when  the  facts 

oncluslve,  Incom- 

a|>plicatlon  shall  be 

Administration 

determine  the  maxl- 
ai  Iowances  to  which 


maximum  number 

pote  Qtlally  payable  to 

si  lall.  under  section 

cs  lendar   month   or 

qf   active   service." 

etenslnstlon  the 

1  aeans  the  month 

1  he  veteran's  entry 

each  such  ccrre- 


spondlng  month  ensuing  consecutively  there- 
after. (I.  e..  the  first  "calendar  month"  starts 
on  the  beginning  date  of  active  service  and 
ends  on  the  day  preceding  the  same  date  In 
the  succeeding  month;  Provided,  however, 
that  if  the  succeeding  month  does  not  In- 
clude enough  days  to  have  a  corresponding 
date,  his  first  "calendar  month"  will  end  at 
the  close  of  such  succeeding  month.  The 
second  "calendar  month"  starts  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  first  "calendar  month" 
and  Its  termination  is  likewise  determined, 
and  so  on  with  beginning  and  ending  dates 
similarly  determined.)  When  a  fraction  of 
such  a  month  had  elapsed  on  the  veteran's 
discharge  date,  any  balance  of  days  remain- 
ing after  the  determination  of  calendar 
months  as  herein  above  described  shall  be 
treated  as  a  major  fraction  if  It  Includes  16 
days  or  more. 

(D)  The  period  of  active  service  Is  stated 
on  some  types  of  discharge  or  separation 
pppcrs.  All  of  the  period  between  the  vet- 
eran's entry  upon  active  service  and  his  dis- 
charge is  active  service.  When  the  discharge 
does  not  show  the  date  of  entry  into  active 
service  but  does  show  the  date  of  induction 
(or  date  of  enlistment)  the  latter  shall  be 
accepted  as  date  of  entry  Into  active  service 
except  as  modified  by  other  remarks  on  the 
reverse  of  the  discharge  paper. 

(E)  When  a  veterp.n  flies  his  first  applica- 
tion for  allowances  the  back  of  the  veteran's 
discbarge  or  separation  paper  shall  be 
stamped  or  endorsed  In  Ink  with  the  follow- 
ing: "Application  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances made  through  (name  of  agency)  on 
(date)." 

5.  Registration  for  work  and  reporting 
unemployment:  (A)  Unemployed  veterans 
shall  be  registered  for  work  in  accordance 
with  the  employment  office  regulations, 
policies,  and  procedures  applicable  to  claim- 
ants under  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  the  agency. 

(B)  Unemployed  veterans  shall  report  their 
unemployment  at  such  times  and  In  such 
mp.nner  as  Is  required  by  the  agency  for 
claimants  under  Its  unemploj-ment  compen- 
sation law. 

(C)  No  unemployed  veteran  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  an  allowance  for  any  week 
in  which  he  was  not  so  registered  or  with 
respect  to  which  he  did  not  so  report;  pro- 
vided, that  such  failure  to  be  registered  or 
to  report  may  be  waived  by  the  agency  on 
the  same  basis  as  would  justify  such  n  waiver 
as  to  Its  unemployment-compensation  claim- 
ants. Registration  may  be  waived  In  case 
of  Illness  as  provided  In  paragraph  13. 

8.  Use  of  agency's  type  of  week:  Claims 
for  allowances  filed  by  unemployed  veterans 
with  a  given  agency  shall  be  based  on  the 
weekly  time  unit  which  currently  applies  to 
claimants  under  the  agency's  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law;  provided,  that  any 
agency  which  applies  other  than  a  weekly 
time  unit  to  unemployment-compensation 
claimants  shall  adopt  suitable  procedures  to 
provide  for  a  weekly  basis  for  allowances 
to  unemployed  veterans. 

7.  Time  and  frequency  of  allowance  pay- 
ments: Allowances  shall  be  paid  at  the  in- 
tervals prescribed  for  unemployment-com- 
pensation payments  by  the  law  or  regulations 
of  the  agency. 

8.  Required  content  of  agency  records: 
(A)  Each  agency  shall  maintain  files  con- 
taining all  correspondence  and  other  papers 
relating  to  Individual  veteran's  claims,  and 
such  flies  shall  be  readily  accessible  to  the 
agent,  or  other  authorized  representative  of 
the  Administrator. 

(B)  Bach  agency  shall  maintain  a  sep- 
arate record  for  each  veteran  whose  appli- 
cation is  allowed.  This  record  shall  be  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  will  facilitate  a 
prompt  coTpr.lip.tlon  cf  required  st?.tistic?l 
data  and  shall  contain  at  least  the  following 
Information: 

(1)  The  veteran's  name. 
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(2)  His  last  i«-vice  serial  niunber,  and 
branch  of  service. 

(3)  The  date  and  place  of  the  veteran's 
birth. 

(4)  The  maximum  number  of  weekly  al- 
lowances to  which  the  Teteran  was  originally 
entitled. 

(5)  Number  of  weekly  allowances  paid,  and 
total  amount  of  weekly  allowances  paid  dur- 
ing each  cousecuUve  period  of  unemploy- 
m«nt. 

(6)  Number  of  monthly  payments  made 
to  the  self-employed  and  allowance  Weeks 
charged. 

(7)  Disqualifications  Imposed  (current  or 
past)   and  weeks  involved. 

(8)  Record  of  transfer  to  or  from  another 
agency. 

9.  Required  content  of  claims  for  total 
unemployment:  (A)  The  Initial,  or  additional 
first  claim  (i.  e..  the  first  claim  taken  after 
au  intervening  period  of  employment)  filed 
by  a  veteran  during  any  period  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  contain  a  signed  statement 
covering  at  least  the  following  information: 

(1)  Residence. 

(2)  Ability  and  availability  for  work. 

(3)  Registration  for  work. 

(4)  Name  of  last  employer. 

(6)  Reason  for  separation  from  last  em- 
ployer. 

(6)  Recent  refusal  of  Job  offer  or  Job  re- 
ferral. 

(7)  Recent  failure  to  attend  a  free  training 
course. 

(B)  Continued  claims  shall  contain  a 
signed  statement  covering  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing information  with  respect  to  the  week 
for  which  allowances  is  claimed: 

( 1 )  AbUlty  and  availability  for  work. 

(2)  Registration  for  work. 

(3)  Refusal  of  Job  offer  or  referral. 

(4)  Failure  to  attend  free  training  courses. 
(5)'  Wages  earned. 

(6)  Benefits,  received  or  accrued  under 
other  programs,  which  are  deductible  from 
allowances. 

10.  Allowance  checks — Repayments,  etc.: 
(A)  Each  agency  shall  supply  Its  checks  or 
other  forms  for  payment  of  allowances  In 
such  form  as  is  best  suited  to  Its  own  pro- 
cedures and  equipment,  prorlded  that  the 
face  of  each  such  check  (or  order  for  pay- 
ment) shall  bear  the  following  statement: 
"In  payment  for  readjustment  allowances 
under  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944." 

(B)  Repayment  to  the  agency  of  the 
amount  of  readjustment  allowances  paid 
veterans  will  be  made  promptly  following 
receipt  of  certified  voucher  (Standard  Form 
1034)  by  the  agent.  Form  1034  will  show 
the  designation  of  the  fund  to  be  credited, 
the  total  amount  to  be  repaid,  the  period 
covered,  etc.,  and  wUl  be  supported  by  a 
schedule  or  list  of  the  Individual  items  total- 
ing the  amount  of  the  repasrment  claimed. 
This  sup>porting  schedule  or  list  will  contain 
the  name  of  each  veteran  paid,  his  service 
serial  number  and  the  amount  paid,  and 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  copy  of  the  check 
(or  warrant)  register  cm:  some  similar  product 
of  the  agency's  accounting  system. 

(C)  The  amount  of  canceled  checks  and 
collections  on  account  of  Items  for  which  re- 
payment has  been  made  to  the  agency  will  be 
shown  as  a  deduction  from  the  amount  stated 
on  a  sukxequent  Form  1(^4  and  there  will  be 
attached  a  list  of  the  checks  canceled  and 
the  collections  made. 

(D)  The  agency  will  establish  and  main- 
tain a  septarate  depositary  (banking)  ac- 
count for  benefit  paj^ments  under  title  V  of 
the  act  and  follow  trig  each  reconciliation  of 
the  account  will  furnish  the  agent  a  sum- 
mary statement  showing  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  period,  the  total 
charges  and  total  crediU  during  the  period, 
and  the  total  of  the  checks  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  the  period. 


11.  Partial  twemployment  claims:  (A)  Bach 
agency  whose  law  provides  for  partial  un- 
employment benefits  shall  take  and  pay 
veteran's  claims  for  weeks  of  partial  unem- 
ployment in  a  manner  consistent  with  Its 
methods  under  Its  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law. 

(B)  Any  agency  whose  unemployment 
compensation  law  does  not  provide  for  the 
payment  of  partial  unemployment  benefits, 
shall  provide  for  payment  of  veteran's  par- 
tial unemployment  benefits  by  adopting  and 
putting  Into  effect  procedures  which  are  inso- 
far as  iMuctlcabl^  consistent  with  those  of 
other  agencies. 

(C)  Each  agency's  claim  form  for  veteran's 
claims  for  weeks  of  partial  unemployment 
shall  contain  a  signed  statement  by  the  vet- 
eran covering  the  following  Information  with 
respect  to  the  week  covered  by  the  claim : 

(1)  Items  1,  a.  3,  4.  8,  and  7  listed  in 
subparagraph    (A)    of  paragraph   9. 

(2)  Wages  payable  (I.  e.  earned). 

(3)  That  work  was  for  less  thsn  a  full 
workweek. 

(4)  Reason  for  less  than  a  full  workweek. 

12.  Transfer  of  claims  between  agencies: 
(A)  When  a  veteran,  who  has  been  receiving 
allowances  through  a  given  agency,  transfers 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  agency,  he 
may  continue  his  claims  against  the  original 
agency  under  the  Interstate  benefit  payment 
plan  (or,  by  direct  mall  with  the  consent  of 
the  original  agency),  or,  at  his  option,  he 
may  request  the  new  agency  to  have  his  al- 
lowance record  transferred  so  that  the  new 
agency  may  pay  his  allowances. 

(B)  The  form  used  by  each  agency  for 
transferring  a  veteran's  allowance  record  un- 
der subparagraph  (a)  shall  contain  the  same 
minimum  Information  specified  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  8. 

13.  Allowances  during  periods  of  Illness  or 
of  disability:  (A)  Under  the  provisions  of 
section  700  (b)  (4)  of  the  act,  a  period  of 
continuous  unemployment  will  be  deemed  to 
start  on  the  effective  date  of  the  veteran's 
first  claim  for  allowsmces  during  the  period 
ot  continuous  unemplojrment. 

(B)  Each  agency  shall  initially,  If  practi- 
cable, secure  evidence  of  the  veteran's  illness 
or  disahiUty  through  a  certificate  of  his  at- 
tending physician.  The  veteran's  signed 
statement  or  other  suitable  evidence  shall  be 
obtained. 

(C)  So  far  as  practicable,  the  agency  shall 
assist  the  veteran  In  reporting  weekly  his 
continued  tinemplojonent.  due  to  his  illness 
or  disability,  by  mail  or  through  his  desig- 
nated representative. 

(D)  The  first  claim  for  allowance  filed  by  a 
Teteran  for  a  period  of  illness  or  disability 
shall  bear  a  signed  statement  by  the  vet- 
eran that  he  Is  imable  to  work  and  shall 
specify  the  nature  of  his  Illness  or  disability. 
Buch  claims  shall  also  provide  space  for  a 
physician's  certification  to  the  same  effect,  or 
for  an  explanation  as  to  why  such  a  certifica- 
tion could  not  practicably  be  secured. 

(E)  Continued  claims  for  allowances  filed 
by  a  veteran  for  a  period  of  Illness  or  dis- 
ability under  this  regulation  shall  bear  a 
signed  statement  by  the  veteran  that  he  was 
unable  to  work  throughout  the  week  or  weeks 
in  question. 

14.  Allowances  to  the  self-employed:  (A) 
Each  agency  shall  determine  whether  a  vet- 
eran Is  engaged  In  sell-employment,  consist- 
ently with  the  definition  of  the  employment 
relationship  provided  In  Its  unemployment 
compensation  law. 

(B)  A  veteran  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  fully  engaged  in  self-employment  dur- 
ing a  given  calendar  month  only  if,  tlirough- 
out  that  month,  he  was  engaged  In  his  self- 
employment  to  the  exclusion  of  any  services 
In  an  employment  relationship.  For  the 
ptirposes  of  this  paragraph  calendar  month 
means  one  of  the  given  12  months  of  the 
calendar  year. 


(C)  A  veteran >  net  earnings  from  hU 
self-emplo3rment  Include  total  income  from 
self-employment  leas  expenses  incurred  in 
securing  such  income.  Personal  or  family 
expenditures  shall  not  be  deductible  as  ex- 
penses. 

(D)  each  self-employed  Individual  shall 
maintain  such  records  as  are  necessary  for  & 
determination  of  his  net  earnings.  Such 
records  shall  reflect  Income  received  and  ex- 
penses paid,  and  shall  be  open  to  inapectloo. 
or  audit  by  an  authorized  agency  representa- 
tive, or  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

(E)  Veterans'  daims  for  allowances  for 
months  of  self -employment  shall  be  filed  at  a 
local  ofllce  of  the  agency,  or  by  mail  on  fonns 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

tF)  Such  claims  shall  be  cleared  through 
agency  records,  and  the  agency  akall  enter 
from  the  veteran's  record,  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  of  allowance  which  may  be 
paid  for  the  month  In  question.  At  the  time 
of  making  such  entry  on  the  claim,  the 
agency  shall  charge  the  claimant's  record 
with  payment  of  a  monthly  allowance  (which 
shall  be  charged  as  the  equivalent  of  5 
weekly  allowances),  subject  to  reversal  of 
the  chaige,  if  the  claim  is  subsequently  dis- 
allowed. 

(G)  The  agency  shall  deliver  the  claim, 
thus  endorsed  ss  to  entitlement,  to  the  agent, 
who  shall  examine  the  claJm  and  either,  dis- 
allow it,  request  further  specified  fscts  from 
the  agency,  or  allow  It  and  determine  the 
veteran's  net  earnings  and  allowance  payabl* 
for  the  month  in  question. 

(H)  If  the  agent  disallows  the  clslm.  he 
shaU  so  inform  the  agency.  If  be  aUows  th« 
claim,  he  shall  secure  payment  thereof  by 
appropriate  notification  to  the  nearest 
Treasury  disbursing  office. 

(I)  The  agent's  determination  as  to  such 
claim  shall  be  subject  to  review  within  tha 
time  set  by  the  agency's  law  and  regulations 
for  the  filing  of  appeals  from  Initial  deter- 
nainations.  The  agent  shall,  when  an  appli- 
cation for  review  has  been  filed,  conduct  ft 
recorded  hearing  and,  based  upon  the  record, 
issue  his  decision  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  18  (C>. 

15.  Payment  of  claim  after  death:  (A)  In 
case  a  veteran  dies,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  there  Is  due  and  payable  to  him  read- 
justment allowances,  the  amount  thereof 
shall,  upon  claim  therefor,  be  certified  to  the 
agent.  The  agent  shaU  forward  such  cer- 
tification to  the  Dependents  Claims  Service, 
Vetersns*  Administration.  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  adjudication.  The  amount  of  such  allow- 
ances shall  be  awarded  under  the  provisions 
of  R.  &  P.  R-aceo  (A)  and  (C)  to  the  sur- 
viving spouse,  or  If  there  be  no  surviving 
spouse,  to  the  child,  or  children,  dependent 
mother  or  father,  In  the  order  named,  la 
all  other  cases  only  so  much  of  the  unpaid 
allowances  may  be  paid  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  a  person  who  bore  the  expense 
of  last  illness  and  burial,  provided  that  no 
part  of  the  allowances  due  the  deceased  vet- 
eran shall  be  used  to  reimburse  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any 
State,  for  expenses  Inctrrred  In  the  veteran's 
last  sickness  or  burial. 

16.  Agency  application  of  disqualifications: 
Each  agency  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
consistent  with  Its  established  administra- 
tive policies,  procedures,  and  precedent  (dis- 
regarding the  provision  "attributable  to  th« 
employer")  to  enforce  and  apply  the  disqual- 
ifications provided  in  the  act.  Each  agency 
shall  Interpret  and  apply  such  disqualifica- 
tions so  far  as  practicable  consistently  with 
decisions  of  the  agent  on  second  appeal,  and 
with  decisions  of  the  Administrator  on  final 
review. 

17.  Additional  dlsqtialificatlons:  Pursuant 
to  section  800  (c)  (2)  of  the  act,  the  Admin- 
istrator hereby  prescribes  that  each  agency 
may  apply  the  following  additional  dJaqaall- 
ftcattons.  In  the  case  of  suoeeeslve  (oonsecu- 
tlve)  disquallflcatkms  and  the  assesslxig  of 
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additional  dl«quallflcat1on«  (except  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  upon  referral 
by  the  agency)  the  aggregate  number  of 
weeks  to  be  assesMd  by  the  agency  shall  not 
exceed  13. 

18.  Determinations  and  appeals  with  re- 
spect to  unemployment:  (A)  Each  determi- 
nation of  the  agency  with  respect  to  a  vet- 
eran's application  or  claim  shall  be  In  writing 
and  ahall  bear  a  clear  statement  of  his  right 
to  appeal. 

(B)  Such  determination  shall  be  final  un- 
less within  the  time  set  by  the  arjency's  law 
and  regulations  for  the  filing  of  appeals  from 
Initial  determinations  an  appeal  is  taken 
therefrom.  Except  aa  provided  in  this  In- 
atilictlon  siKh  appeal  shall  be  heard  and  de- 
cided by  the  same  referee  or  tribunal  which 
would  hear  and  decide  the  appeal  if  it  had 
arisen  under  the  law  of  the  agency.  The 
hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  accordancs 
with  the  agency's  law  and  regulations,  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  appeals  from  the  agency's 
unemployment-compensation  benefit  deter- 
minations. 

(C)  Bach  decision  of  such  referee  or  tri- 
bunal shall  coptain:  The  name  of  the  agency 
whtm*  determination  Is  appealed:  the  name. 
moat  recent  serial  number,  and  last  known 
address  of  the  claimant;  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  case;  findings  of  fact;  conclu- 
sions of  law:  and  the  decision.  Such  decision 
■hall  be  signed  and  dated. 

<D)  Unless  an  appeal  is  heard  and  decided 
by  the  referee  or  tribunal  within  30  days 
after  the  date  upon  which  the  appeal  wca 
filed  with  the  agency  the  claimant  may  make 
^  written  application  to  the  agent  to  hav3  such 
i  «  appeal  transferred  to.  and  heard  and  decided 
by  the  agent.  Upon  receiving  such  applica- 
tion the  agent  may,  If  after  consultation 
with  the  agency,  he  finds  that  such  delay 
was  unreasonable,  order  the  appeal  trans- 
ferred to  him  for  hearing  and  decision. 

(E)  The  claimant  shall  be  promptly  noti- 
fied of  the  referee's  or  tribunal's  decision 
and  such  decision  shall  be  final  unless  within 
SO  days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  to 
the  claimant's  last  known  address  or  In  the 
absence  of  such  mailing  within  30  days  after 
the  delivery  of  such  notice  a  written  appeal 
pursuant  to  section  1103  of  the  act  is  filed 
with  the  agency,  the  referee  or  tribunal,  or 
the  agent. 

(P)  When  such  appeal  Is  filed  the  record 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  agent.  Upon 
such  agent  s  request  he  shall  be  furnished 
~^„^lth  a  transcript  of  the  hearing  on  appeal. 

(0)  Interstate  appeal  proceedings  ahall  be 
conducted  In  accordance  with  the  law  and 
regulations  of  the  agency  conducting  the 
hearing  and  appeal. 

(H)  The  phrase  in  section  11C3  of  the  act. 
"the  appellate  procedures  being  subject  to 
final  appeal  to  the  Administrator"  is  hereby 
construed  to  mean  "the  appellate  proceeding 
and  the  decision  being  subject  to  final  appeal 
to  the  Administrator." 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Instruction 
the  veteran  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  the  only 
interested  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  except  that  in  cases  Involving  a  strike, 
lock-out.  or  other  labor  dispute  the  em- 
ployer shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  interested 
party. 

(J)  Any  appeal  to  the  Administrator  from 
the  decision  of  the  agent  must  be  made  in 
writing  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  mail- 
ing of  notice  of  decision  to  last  known  address 
of  the  veteran. 

19.  Prosecutions  and  peixaltles.  In  case  an 
agency  discovers  an  apparent  violation  of 
the  act.  subject  to  penalty  under  section  1300 
or  1301.  the  agency  shall  report  the  relevant 
tacU  to  the  agent,  who  wUl  be  responsible 
for  further  proceedings. 

ao.  Force  of  instructions  on  forms.  Ths 
Admlolstrator's  instructions  appearing  on 
forma  supplied  by  him  under  this  Instruc- 
Uon  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
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as  If  they  were  set  out  In 
struction. 

21.  Statistical  reports 
report  to  the  agent  promptly 
of  each  calendar  week  the 
erans  who,  during  that 
lowances  by  the  agency  on 
ployment.  the  total  amount 
number  of  veterans  whose 
plred  during  the  week 
furnish  such  other  reports 
which  the  Administrator  finds 
will  be  the  policy  of  the 
feasible,  to  consult  with 
requiring  additional  statistical 

22.  Individual  reports, 
with  respect  to  each  veterah 
beneflta  has  been  exhausted 
or  whose  record  has  been 
other  agency,  or  at  Interx-tls 
by  the  Administrator,  rep  irt 
information  on  forms  supjilled 
ministrator. 

(1)  The  name  of   the 

(2)  His  eerial  number 
Ice. 

(3)  Total    number    of 
and  amount  paid  during 
period  of  unemployment 
and    ending  dates   thereof 
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.  I  ask  unanl- 
printed  in  the 
Dr.  Howard  A. 


Dawson  before  the  Representative  As- 
sembly of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation dealing  with  pending  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  Federal  assistance  to 
the  States  for  public  education. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  like 
to  call  attention  to  that  part  of  article 
V  of  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  dealing  with  education  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
1944,  which  is  as  follows: 

We  favor  Federal  aid  to  education,  ad- 
ministered by  the  States  without  interference 
by  the  Fedaral  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  COORENT  BATTLE  FOR  THE  PEOPLE'S  SCHOOLS 

Fortunately,  the  teaching  profession  Is  not 
under  regimentation,  political  or  military. 
We  are  free  to  put  on  whatever  kind  of  fight 
we  think  Is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cause  of  public  education  and  against  those 
who  we  think  are  against  that  cause. 

Recently  I  heard  the  story  of  a  colonel  who 
stepped  on  the  captain's  sore  toe.  The  cap- 
tain kicked  the  colonel's  shins.  The  colonel 
reciprocated  by  kicking  the  captain's  shins. 
A  private  was  standing  nearby  and  saw  what 
was  going  on.  He  proceeded  to  kick  the 
shins  of  both  the  colonel  and  the  captain. 

A  military  Inveatlgation  followed.  The 
colonel  explained  that  he  had  rather  awk- 
wardly stepped  on  the  captains  toes.  He 
was  sorry  and  offered  to  apologize.  The  cap- 
ta'n  explained  that  Indeed  his  toe  was  very 
sore,  that  the  pain  was  so  excruciating  he 
did  not  have  time  to  take  a  second  thought, 
that  he  had  impolitely  kicked  the  colonel's 
shins,  that  he  was  sorry  and  offered  apologies. 
But  the  ccurt  wanted  to  know  from  the  pri- 
vate why  he  entered  the  melee.  Said  the 
private:  "Your  Honor,  please,  that  is  very 
simple.  When  I  saw  the  captain  kick  the 
colonel,  I  thought  the  gol-damed  war  was 
over." 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  whenever 
they  want  to  they  can  kick  the  shins  of  the 
organized  teaching  profession.  They  are 
mistaken.  The  war  against  the  enemies  of 
public  education  Is  perpetually  on. 

No  ins'lltutlon  of  the  people  of  America 
has  made  so  great  a  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  freedom,  to  economic  prog- 
ress, and  to  security  among  men  as  the  public 
school.  The  foundations  of  the  knowledge, 
skill,  character,  morale,  and  patriotism  of  this 
generation  of  young  Americans  have  been 
laid  in  classrooms  of  American  schools. 
There  may  be  measures  of  shortcomings,  but 
the  full  measure  of  their  character,  skill,  and 
devotion  has  been  demronstrated  from  Bataan 
and  Corregldor  to  Bizerte  and  Anzio  to  the 
Normandy  Peninsula.  No  defense  of  our 
schools  beyond  these  demonstrations  of  skill 
and  devotion  by  the  products  of  schools  is 
needed  in  this  critical  hour  of  American 
history. 

Public  education  has  long  since  demon- 
strated Its  essentiality  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  The  public-school  teachers,  who.  by  the 
Philistines,  the  enemies  of  the  children  of 
light,  have  been  charged  In  the  halls  of 
Congress  with  seeking  selfish  advantages  In 
asking  for  living  wages,  have  long  since  dem- 
onstrated that  the  services  they  have  ren- 
dered to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  in  the  dark 
days  of  economic  depression  and  public  neg- 
lect are  the  foundation  of  military  victory  on 
the  far-flung  battlefields  of  the  earth. 

If  we  know  anything  at  all,  we  know  that 
an  army  for  the  defense  of  the  bulwarks  of 
democracy  and  freedom  cannot  be  fought  by 
illiterates.  We  do  not  know  the  fiill  extent 
of  the  number  of  men  who  have  been  re- 
jected for  military  service  because  of  lack  of 
educational  qualifications,  but  we  do  know 
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that  up  imtil  about  a  year  ago  2.997.000  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  44  years  had  been 
rejected  because  of  physical,  moral,  and  edu- 
cational deficiencies.  Nearly  a  third  of  these 
men  were  physically  fit  and  otherwise  quali- 
fied except  for  practical  purposes  they  were 
illiterates. 

Illiteracy  and  near-Illiteracy  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  neglect  In  past  years  and  must  be 
stopped  at  their  source.  They  can  be  stopped 
only  by  giving  an  American  standard  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  all  of  the  children  of 
the  people^  of  America. 

The  Nation  has  never  undertaken  any  such 
program.  For  the  most  part  the  blessings 
of  education  to  our  national  preservation  are 
not  the  products  of  any  demonstrated  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  Government  In  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  For 
generations  too  many  of  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  like  the  swine  who 
fatten  on  the  acorns  from  the  mighty  oak, 
never  look  above  to  see  from  whence  their 
blessings  have  come. 

The  public  schools  of  this  Nation  have  been 
In  the  midst  of  a  crisis  for  some  months. 
During  the  last  3  years  360,000  teachers  were 
new  to  their  Jobs.  In  all  there  are  only  about 
COO .000  school  teachers  In  a  normal  year. 

With  nearly  70,000  teachers  entering  the 
military  service  during  the  last  2  years,  and. 
about  C2.C00  entering  Industry  and  similar 
non teaching  employment,  with  some  13.000 
classrooms  vacant  because  teachers  could  not 
be  found,  and  some  17,000  teaching  positions 
abolished  as  a  result  of  overcrowding  classes, 
abolishing  subjects  and  closing  schools,  and 
with  over  50.000  teachers  teaching  on  emer- 
gency certificates,  no  further  evidence  of  the 
crisis  m  education  should  be  needed. 

The  origin  of  the  crisis  In  education  Is  not 
a  shortage  of  qualified  persons  to  teach 
school;  the  shortage  Is  In  the  funds  to  pay 
living  wages  to  teachers  so  as  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
of  private  Industry.  Last  year  254.000  teach- 
ers were  being  paid  less  than  |1,200  per  year; 
44,000  received  less  than  $600.  Last  year  the 
annual  average  salary  of  all  teachers  was 
»1.507,  while  for  rural  teachers  it  was  only 
$967.  Their  salaries  can  be  compared  with 
the  annual  salaries  of  Federal  Government 
employees,  excluding  military  personnel, 
$2,235;  employees  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. $2,363. 

The  cost  of  living  has  Increased  during  the 
war  period  23  percent  in  cities  and  38  percent 
in  rural  areas,  but  teachers'  salaries  have  In- 
creased on  the  average  only  8  percent. 

School   teachers   are  the   largest  class  of 
employees  engaged  In  an  enterprise  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  peace  for 
whom   the   Federal   Government   has   done 
nothing  to  adjust  their  salaries  to  meet  the 
current  cost  of  living.    The  CkJngress  has  In- 
creased   the   pay   of   Federal   employees   by 
about  25  percent.    The  Increase  of  more  than 
SO  percent  in  the  wages  and  salaries  4n  manu- 
facturing has  been  paid  almost  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Government,  since  most  of  the 
Industries  are  engaged  in  production  for  the 
Government  under  war  contracts.    The  Gov- 
ernment in  making  war  contracts  takes  into 
consideration  the  cost  of  wages,  has  the  power 
and  the  machinery  to  fix  wages,  and  guaran- 
tees the  entrepreneur  at  least  6  percent  profit. 
The  facts  as  to  the  inequalities  of  educa- 
tional opportimlty  among  the  States  of  this 
Union  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition 
here.    It  is  a  known  and  Irrefutable  fact  that 
the  inequalities  and  lack  of  educational  op- 
portunity are  not  due  to  lack  of  interest  or 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  communities  and 
States  where  educational  opportunity  is  least. 
Only  an  intolerable  bigot  or  an  economic  ig- 
noramus would  any  longer  argue  that  a  long- 
range  program  of  adequate  educational  op- 
portvmlty  for  all  American  children  and  youth 
is  merely  a  matter  of  the  States  placing  their 
fiscal  houses  in  order. 


The  inequalities  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity are  due  to  the  Insuperable  differences 
in  economic  ability  of  the  several  States  and 
to  the  differences  In  the  number  of  chUdren 
in  proportion  to  the  adult  population.  As  a 
Nation  we  are  spending  the  most  money  for 
education  where  there  are  the  fewest  chil- 
dren, and  on  children  who  in  turn  will  have 
the  fewest  children.  As  a  policy  for  a  demo- 
cratic nation  we  are  fast  pursuing  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  suicide. 

For  years  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  a 
policy  of  national  contribution  to  supplement 
State  and  local  effort  to  support  a  standard  of 
educational  opportunity  adequate  to  national 
security  and  prosperity.  Those  efforts  have 
as  a  final  result  proved  of  no  avail. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  Halls  of  the  United 
States  Congress  there  has  for  years  been  a 
selfish  and  unenlightened  minority  who  both 
by  accident  and  carefully  nurtured  machina- 
tion and  design  have  been  able  to  prevent  the 
cause  of  the  public  schools  coming  to  a  fair 
vote  in  the  Nation's  legislative  assembly. 

Those  minority  enemies  are  still  In  power. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  united  teach- 
ing profession  can  yield  a  democratic  Infiu- 
ence  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  genuine 
expression  of  majority  opinion. 

When  I  make  the  statement  that  there  are 
powerfxil  enemies  to  the  cause  of  education 
sitting  in  the  Halls  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  cite  the 
evidence.  Among  the  Individual  saboteurs 
of  public  education  Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Tatt.  His  opening  statement  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Federal  aid  bill  last  October  was 
to  this  effect:  "This  is  a  revolutionary  pro- 
posal, probably  the  most  revolutionary  ever 
made  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  relate  to  the  war  effort.  There  Is 
nothing  that  can  be  done  to  education  that 
even  in  the  remotest  way  would  contribute  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  Nothing  we  can  do 
about  education  wUl  in  any  way  affect  the 
conduct  of  the  war." 

Senator  MiLLncnf,  of  Colorado,  tossed  a 
challenge  to  teachers  not  only  of  his  own 
State,  but  of  the  entire  Nation  when  he  said, 
"I  have  not  had  a  single  request  from  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  of  Colorado  to 
support  the  bill.  Every  request  I  have  re- 
ceived has  come  from  the  teaching  profes- 
sion." 

Then,  to  make  clear  his  disbelief,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  added  that  the  1,000.000 
men  rejected  from  military  service  because 
of  educational  deficiencies  were  for  the  most 
part  all  morons  and  incapable  of  receiving 
education. 

It  is  disappointing  that  those  of  us  In  the 
educational  fraternity  have  not  sufficiently 
Impressed  the  cause  of  public  education  upon 
the  layman  constituency  and  the  parents 
of  the  children  to  cause  a  spontaneotis  out- 
burst of  support  for  a  piece  of  legislation 
such  as  we  had  before  the  Congress  last 
October. 

For  years  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation has  been  deliberately  filled  by  a  minor- 
ity known  to  be  enemies  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  situation  is  no  different  now.  al- 
though we  have  had  some  very  stanch 
friends  on  the  committee. 

I  wonder  if  those  who  are  listening  to  me 
realize  that  there  has  been  only  one  time, 
BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the 
written  hi«tory  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, when  a  major  educational  bill  for  the, 
benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people  through 
the  public  schools  has  ever  been  approved 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Education? 

In  1917.  when  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  was 
enacted  It  became  necessary  for  the  Ho\iee 
Itself  to  take  the  bill  away  from  the  com- 
mittee, although  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  author  of  the  bill.  We  are 
now  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  with 
respect  to  the  Ramspeck  bUl.  Fortunately. 
the    Congress    has   provided   a   democratic 


means  by  which  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  overcome  the  handicap  of  being  blocked 
by  a  committee  that  deliberately  undertakes 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority.  This 
method  is  known  as  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee.  It  U  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic method  that  has  been  provided  by  the 
House  itself  as  one  of  its  rules  of  operation. 
My  friends,  you  will  find  Congressmen  who 
will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  believe  In  that 
method  of  handling  legislation  in  Congress. 
The  answer  U  that  if  it  is  not  the  proper 
method,  then  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
ought  to  vote  to  repeal  it.  As  long  as  it  Is 
the  democratic  official  method  of  handling 
legislation,  there  Is  certainly  nothing  unbe- 
coming In  any  Congressman  signing  a  peti- 
tion to  discharge  the  House  Committee  on 
Education,  which  has  now  had  the  bill  be- 
fore It  for  more  than  12  months,  and  which. 
although  having  voted  to  have  a  hearing,  has 
continuously  postponed  action  from  time  to 
time.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
the  organized  teaching  profession  and  of  all 
friends  of  the  schools  to  urge  Congressmen 
to  use  this  legislative  procedure  in  behalt 
of  the  American  children. 

The  fight  is  on.  It  is  up  to  us.  Do  we 
expect  to  continue  to  take  a  licking  lying 
down  or  as  American  citizens  do  we  assume 
the  responsibility  of  fighting  back  for  the 
schools  cf  the  people's  children? 

It  behooves  every  one  of  \is  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  to  contact  his  Congress- 
man, to  urge  him  to  sign  this  discharge 
motion  as  soon  as  the  Congress  reconvenes. 
It  becomes  a  duty  of  each  of  us  to  Inform 
the  lay  constituency  of  the  schools  of  the 
situation  and  have  them  contact  their  Con- 
gressmen. The  time  is  now.  It  is  not  after 
Labor  Day.  It  will  not  be  after  the  election 
in  November.  After  the  schools  open  In 
September,  there  will  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  victimized  every  day  and 
every  hour  by  the  national  neglect  of  the 
cause  of  the  public  schools. 

We  have  powerful  friends  In  the  Congress. 
I  wo\ild  have  you  remember  that  one  of  the 
great  friends  of  the  cause  of  public  education 
is  Senator  Elb««t  D.  Thouas,  of  Utah,  and 
that  he  Is  up  for  election  again  in  that 
great  State. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  school  teacher  and 
every  true  friend  of  the  schools  In  Utah  to 
see  that  Senator  Thobcas  comes  back  to  Con- 
gress to  lead  the  fight  for  education. 

My  friends,  we  have  recently  had  soma 
demonstrations  of  the  power  of  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  teachers  working  in  a  righteous 
cause.  It  was  no  accident  that  LitrrcB  Hiu. 
returned  to  the  Senate  in  the  Alabama  elec- 
tion. An  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
school  teachers  of  Alabama  went  all  out  for 
Mr.  Pttt..    The  result  speaks  for  Itself. 

It  was  no  political  accident  that  Claud« 
Pkppex  will  again  sit  in  the  Halls  of  the 
United  States  Senate  to  lead  the  fight  for 
the  common  people  of  Florida  and  of  the 
Nation.  The  school  teachers  of  that  State 
made  their  contribution.  In  the  primary 
election  of  that  State.  Federal  aid  was  an 
isfue;  Federal  aid  won. 

Again,  my  friends,  it  Is  no  political  acci- 
dent that  that  not-so-dlstlngulshed  Repub- 
lican Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Holuam] 
will  not  again  grace  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  power  of  the  organized  teaching  pro- 
fession has  but  begun  to  find  expression  and 
I  predict  that  before  next  November  7  there 
will  be  many  people  in  the  Nation  aware 
that  the  school  children  of  America  have  a 
voice  of  Justice  and  equity  as  well  as  a  volca 
of  power  and  of  Infiuence. 

In  these  United  States  of  ours,  we  belleva 
in  the  democratic  doctrine  of  equality  of  op- 
portunity. We  beUeve  that  if  by  publlo 
processes  and  private  belief  and  practice,  w* 
can  keep  the  doom  of  opportunity  open  ta 
all  Americans,  rewards  in  our  economic  sys- 
tem will  tend  to  be  distributed  somewhat 
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•ecorttlBg  to  mertt.  80  long  a»  we  8«b8«11)e 
to  tbst  poUtical  and  economtc  phlkjsophy 
there  is  no  choice  for  t»  a«  a  democratJc 
Nation,  except  to  make  large  triTestments  of 
oar  economic  resonrces  to  keep  the  doors  of 
opportunity  open  to  American  youth.  These 
doorv  can  be  succearfully  kept  open  only 
by  a  universal  system  of  free  public  edu- 
cation. ^)r  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  an 
action  by  the  United  States  Congress  giving 
Federal  aid  to  the  SUtee  for  the  snpport  of 
pobllc  schools  will  strengthen  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  in  the  long  fttture  of 
American  democracy. 

The  (jueation  is,  "What  will  you  do  about 
IIT 


TIm  G«v«nnBCBt's  Soil  Afaiast  die 
RaibtaiU 


IXTMMIOW  or  REMARKS 
-^  or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MtMUwmnk 

w  TMi  invAT*  or  tm  trniriD  vrATM 

'm  9W&t9tt9  w9  fiWTW  wiTiww 

immM,  In  th«  k<i«r  Mr,  Bt9m  MpUtrM 
fiiiiitMiif  9mmfnin§  ^^^JtjfJnmui^A 
tor  tte  OanmmmM  m  prohtm  ttw  r*tl- 
roMto  from  vU)t«(inc  ch«  iti«r«i«n  Antl- 
tnwi  Act  m  ih«  mttur  or  flxuif  oi  ti^ 

In  eoonoctloa  wtth  Mr.  BtrM'i  )«tur 
I  Mk  aiao  to  b«iN>  prtnUd  In  th«  Rscoai. 

an  editorial  from  the  M»nneApoM»  Trib- 
une of  October  »,  IM3.  which  deal.s 
largely  with  the  same  lubject  discussed 
In  Mr.  Bcrge's  letter. 

mere  being  no  obiectkm,  the  letter 
and  editorlaJ  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcohb,  as  Wlows: 
IProm  the  New  Tock  TUum  of  Augut  30.  1944] 
TO  THB  Tncn 


AAAIIMT 
C 

aict 


uoamii    iwmawi    at- 

BOaJS  THIT   TTflTiATKD  AMTI- 


TD  the  Woncm  or  tub  New  Tomc  Tuiks: 

Tour  edltotial  todaiy  concerning  the  antl- 
tnist  suit  against  the  railroad  conveys  an  in- 
accurate ImpresBlon  about  the  procedure  for 
establishing  lawful  rates,  and  I  think  It 
shouM  be  corrected.  At  one  pt^nt  you  state 
thm  "railroad  rates  for  more  than  half  a 
ttmUaj  have  been  flzed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommiHioB.''  and  at  another 
polA«  you  state  that  *lt  ta  obvious  that  we 
aavat  tlioci—  Iwiw—n  Government-regulated 
rates — tto  poUcy  wolved  through  the  last 
hair  century — or  free  competitive  rates 
adopted-by  each  railroad." 

mm  your  statements  It  would  appear  that 
the  sehet—  at  regulation  which  this  country 
bas  adopted  provides  that  all  rates  are  to  te 
'Sasd  by  the  regulatory  authority,  and  that 
-eowpetitlon  is  lacon»patn>le  with  the  type  of 
regulation  provided  by  law.  The  fact  la.  bow- 
ever,  tiiat  tinder  existing  law  the  railroads 


themaelves  Initiate  the  rfites 
posed    rate    schedules    with 
Commerce  Commission,  and 
thus  filed  they  become  effect! 
unless  suspended  by  order  0I 
slcn.    The  Comraission  may 
an  Inquiry  either  on  comjrialn  ; 
motion.    The  law  does  not 
the  commission  shall  review 
neea  ot  all  rates  filed,  nor. 
he  physically  possible.     The 
has  expressly  held  that  the 
mcrce  Act  "did  not  take 
their  power  to  Initiate   rate 
power  in  the  first  Instance  to 
Increase  or  to  reduce  them"  ( 
Co.  V.  Atctiison,  Topeka  * 
U.  S.  37t.  384) . 


frcna 


Sa)Ua 


the  Individual 
Jves,  confinlhg  Cnwnilssinn 
where  tiM  ( ommlMlaii  has 


Few  rates  review  rd 

Actually,  something  less  th  kn  1  percent  ot 
the  ratss  filed  arc  subsequen  >ly  reviewed  by 
the  Commission.  This  Is  ent  rely  consistent 
With  the  iplrit  snd  purpose  o  ths  Interstate 
Cummsrcs  Act,  which  U  to  lei  ve  the  primary 
luiictlon  of  rate  making  wltq 
railroads  the 
iLttuiry  to  ea 
reason  to  qusaitoii  the  areptlcty  oi  tb«  rats 
Uiiuatatf  by  tbe  tallread. 

IHli  ibie  iNPOMdiirt  obvtmi4y  (IUj*9  not  •«' 
CitMla  4ba  jJH^Hatkm  tH  ih«  sntKrUMt  tswa 

* §H  mihM*t\f  \A  ths  intUatUrti 

^  '    ll#f«CNN't(ts  bttng  trtilMl' 

•b  tMriifbbrf  Hktmnn  in  t^^tii 
ht^f  in  in  »i*i 

«mZ  a^BM* 


by  filing  pro- 
be   Interstate 
'irhen  rates  are 
after  30  days 
the  Commls- 
1  indertake  such 
or  on  Its  own 
cohtemplate  that 
1  he  reasonable- 
Inded.  would  that 
Supreme  Court 
Ilitery».at«  Com- 
the  carriers 
— that   is,   the 
fix  rates,  or  to 
J  xizona  Grocery 
Pe  Railwmf, 


I  Nabt;«  bAlt  jMl 


^'w  ^Ff^ 


»»lNlli  H*mH»  MKS  AH  tgHlMN'/ 


ths  ti^Ufstata 

»  u^imnlMlMt 
un  way  iMVwIvss 


'iUm  mttfmnn  A««  MMNrM 
iu»  0is«i  u)  bs  nmmimiv$ 

wMe  eawpstuiv    TbasuUm 

vub  power  to  rectify  ralae  1  biab  are  olbat' 

joint  tbruttgb  rata*, 

Tha  fuprsma  Court  bea 
Antl'TtUst  Act  applies  to  rs 
itBtu  V,  Trani'iiiiutoiiri  Fretaht  AmoctatUm, 
100  U.  B.  390.  341)  and  that  'fiha  Commission 
ba£  no  power  to  enforce  ths 
such"  (MeLean  Trucking  Company  v.  United 
Statea.ZU  U.S.  07.  79). 

CoIItuion  is  ehAged 

It  has  also,  of  course,  bee  t  held  time  and 
•gmln  that  price-fixing  agremaents  between 
eoetipetitors  sre  per  se  Illegal  vmder  the  anti- 
trust laws,  irrespective  of  th  i  reasonabl 


Socony  Vacumm 
Thus,  charges 


of  the  Sherman 

choose  between 
or  free  comp)etl- 


of  the  prices  ( United  States  v 
OU  Co..  310  U.  S.  150.  223) 
that  the  railroads  act  cobusively  in  the 
Initiation  of  rates,  or  that  t  ley  make  agree- 
ments to  prevent  Indivldua  ralhroads  from 
Initiating  lower  rates  or  com  petlng  In  regard 
to  services.  Involve  violation 
Antitrust  Act. 

Tou  state  that  we  must 
Government-regxilated  rates 
tlve  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  anv 
such  issue  before  us.  and  artalnly  no  stich 
lasue  is  raised  by  the  recent  antitrust  suit. 
The  framework  of  our  presen  setleme  at  regu- 
lation contemplates  freedon  on  the  part  of 
Individual  carriers  to  act  li  idependently  In 
tbe  Initiation  of  rates.  Thi  t  is  the  way  we 
want  to  keep  tt.  and  the  an  itrusC  la»i  afesp 
in  when  the  railroads  throe  gh  c< 
or  agreement  try  to  interfert  with  that  free- 
dom. That  Is  what  the  present  antitrust 
suit  Is  about  and  it  Involves  i  to  new  principle. 

There  Is  ix>  way  by  whici  k  the  Interstate 
Oonunerce  Commisston  can  kct  to  keep  rail- 
roMis  from  organising  to  pn  vent  each  other 


from  initiating  lower  rat«& 


bald  tbat  nba 

Iroads"  (United 


Tha  Interstate 


Commwce  Act  Is  silent  on  combinations  and 
agreements  of  this  sort.  Rnd  if  it  undertook 
to  prchibit  them  the  prohibitions  would  be 
mere  unnecessary  repetition  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Sherman  Act. 

The  merits  of  the  particular  allegations  of 
the  Government's  complaint  will  be  thor- 
ou^ly  presented  to  the  court  In  dtie  courte. 
But  it  did  seem  to  me  that  what  appears  to 
be  a  fundamental  misconception  as  to  cur 
system  of  rate  regulation  and  its  relation  to 
the  antitrust  laws  ought  to  be  corrected  now, 

Wewdixl  Bbrgb. 
As9i:rtant  Attorney  General. 

Washingtow,  August  25,  1944. 

IProaa  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribime  of 
October  22.  1943) 

Look  Homeward,  Mr.  W. 

In  his  new  role  as  No.  1  lambaster  for  the 
New  Deal.  Vice  President  Wallacx  made  a 
two-fisted  attack  at  Dallas  Wednesday  night 
on  the  developing  transportation  monopoly 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Wallacs  says  "plunderers,"  who,  be 
■sserts,  ars  inspired  by  Wnll  Btreet,  seek  to 
neias  flontrol  uf  nrw  forms  vt  transportation 
ia  ordsr  to  MtabUsh  m<in(ipotlatie  coutrot 
ottr  all  iPtl  mnUir.  wnier,  snd  air  (ralispot* 
tattan.  lis  tir»di«t4  that  unl^of  ^ungreas  i« 
0*1  lis  auatg  to  bahi  ttMhsfottailoff  MoiialNrfy 
Wba«Mi«ef    ihu  WaU  gir^ix  ititplfMl  fteeltire 

tille  Hi  IMlf  fiKRH  IM  ^nnhih^Mi."  IUp  pilU' 

U*  WM  IMMtt  ttti  iniWta  6Wn«>thl|<  at  »H  IraMM 

mnMn0f  w*  ¥f>^  i^«  VIM  9fM4§nv» 

iHfM  m9^  by  W*M  b"  ■■'Mf  (Ml 

kirn  Wpitii  y»h4  ktM  k^f» -nmIIImI 

MUM  VMl  M»»M^I'M#« 

vail  MMM  §1  tfMMM  mmff  ut  btMM  MM* 
way*  Mii  m^mwittf  »»  nffU>f  MM  MNN« 
Nil#>l  bMW  abaav.  H'^^b  lyonipiylBllfli;  Hmf 
Iba  piopli's  a>an«y  i«  MMf  i|MI*  m  •  mtU 
iMM'sr  bsii/rs  Untmn  ut  o^v*i4/p  sir  ii»i»i« 
ptffUit$m  Vet  daspits  iU»  grmmt  tmtHui  Mu 
tatasi  reprseaatad  by  hums  ••pendUurr*,  tha 
baaiAte  af  cbiinr  sad  mi4»  siBcMiiii  aisans 
ot  transporisiKm  srs  aM  afiruitig  in  tuU 
■MS sura  t«  ths  consumer. 

Why? 

WaU  btrset? 

barely.  Mr.  Waixack  Is  too  Intelligent  to  be 
satlsAsd  in  bis  own  mind  wtth  so  oversbnpU- 
fled  aa  explanatloo  of  a  serious  problem. 

If  transportation  monopoly  is  withholding 
from  the  people  the  full  benefit  of  their  La- 
vestoMnt,  whose  fault  Is  it? 

The  clear  answer  is  that  it  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government — ^whlch  means, 
during  tbe  last  decade,  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, of  which  Mr.  Wallace  la  a  part. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's ofllce  which  is  now  endeavoring  to  pre- 
vent legalization  of  the  monopolistic  set-up 
at  rate  bureatis,  the  record  erf  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  been  one  that  makes  big- 
ger and  better  transportation  moncpolies  in- 
evitable. If  Mr.  Wallace  were  frank  he 
would  point  out  that  the  White  House  has 
not  merely  failed  to  prevent  the  transpor- 
tation monopoly,  to  which  Mr.  Wallace  calls 
attention,  btit  haa  actually  abetted  it. 

The  benefits  of  cheaper  and  more  efBclent 
means  of  transportation  are  not  fuUy  ac- 
cruing to  the  people  because  Government 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  has  ceased 
to  perform  the  function  tor  which  it  was 
created.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was 
passed  In  1887  to  protect  the  people  sgalnst 
extortionate  rail  rates,  unjust  discrimination, 
and  undue  preferences.  With  the  passage  of 
the  SBCh-Cummings  Act  in  1920.  this  purpose 
was  sidetracked  and  regulation  began  to  con- 
cern itself  largely  with  insuring  a  fair  zeturu 
tu  the  railroads. 
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What  was  begun  under  the  Esch-Cummlngs 
Act  was  carried  to  its  full  fruition  under  the 
leadership  and  during  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt.  The  Motor  Carrier  Act 
of  1935.  the  Qufley  coal  bill  and  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940  all  set  the  stage  for  the 
very  dangers  Vice  President  Wallace  now  sees 
staring  us  in  the  face. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  which 
placed  all  forms  of  transp>ortatlon  except  air 
transport  under  I.  C.  C.  regulation,  was 
President  Roosevelt's  own  answer  to  the 
transportation  problem.  This  act  amplified 
by  the  GuCTey  Act.  has  within  Itself  the  ma- 
chinery to  produce  the  monopolistic  ogre  now 
haunting  the  dreams  of  the  No.  2  man  in  the 
administration  which  fathered  It. 

Small  wonder  that  the  only  answer  Mr. 
Wallace  can  discover  is  a  threat  of  that 
Frankenstein  of  all  monopolies  —  public 
ownership. 

The  annual  transportation  bill  of  the 
American  people  is  estimated  to  be  $30,- 
000X00,000.  Today  half  of  this  bill  Is  paid 
by  the  a^vernment— by  you  ns  a  taxpayer. 

Anything  that  reduces  this  cost  without 
interfering  with  the  efflrlency  of  dpfvlee  di- 
rectly benefits  every  farmer,  businessman, 
itii  matiufectitrer, 

Thi  ptosperlty  iti/l  thi  develojifnetit  of 
MlhhMMs  ihd  Ihi  \ipp9t  Uim\m\ppi  VsHey 
rt^h^tid  ttitPfHf  uptiii  the  iitiilsbini*  t,tum' 
tnni.  iffiMehi  itnti'^p'ftiniUtti  tit  ill  fciHrt* 

Irnm  m>i  »M  <l4i^HmlHi4«f/  fMw.    Hh  M* 

mitiMf»iUitihn»  Uf'Ht  MHti  yjifi/if'^«  IH 

y/Unt  Uf*i  hffH  M»i  tf»im  ^  ^     ,       ^       . 
'I»>i  MttUtf  4/i^Mir  Aft  if><«  hW*0f  hH*m 

(^  »irtf>k»Mi»«ri»tM/«  rat#i*t  m*f0  wtiturm 

M  vSw  »'*«*<'<«Mi  W*M^*«i  li  ilnaarily  ian' 
aarnad  »b</Mi  0»s  dai>i«ri  ut  a  tri»M*«*na«aii 
OMMx-poiy  hs  »lM>uld  d/*  mHM  W'fb  l«  t»*a 
l^hi's  |l«/»iM  huukvrd,  ind  it4Mni»»  »»Ui 
(siartii  sud  bl«  vuuta  to  tba  edmloUiratloA 
of  wblcb  ba  I*  a  iNirt, 


The  GoTemment'f  Suit  Af  ainit  tht 
Railroad! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  antitrust  suit  recently  filed 
by  the  Justice  Department  against  the 
railroads  has  caused  widespread  conster- 
nation among  those  who  are  planning 
the  railroad  program  for  the  post-war 
period.    While  Congress  is  concerning 
itself  with  reconversion  legislation,  the 
Justice  Department  is  making  it  impos- 
sible for  our  great  railroad  transporta- 
tion systems  to  plan  for  peacetime  con- 
version with  any  assurance,  and  for  that 
reason,  among  many  others,  it  is  most 
unfortunate. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appeiidix 
of  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  25,  desig- 
nated A  PoUtical  Suit?;  and  a  second 


editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  under 
date  of  August  30.  and  also  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
of  August  29  headlined  "Jeffers  wants 
Roosevelt  as  suit  witness."  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  that  a  letter  written  by 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Wendell 
Berge  to  the  New  York  Times  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record,  but  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Shtpstead]  has 
previously  asked  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  newspaper  article  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
25.  1944) 

A  PotmcAL  Burr? 

The  antitrust  suit  filed  by  the  Department 
of  Jiutlce  against  47  railroads,  J.  P.  Morgan 
k  Co.,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb  It  Co.  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  political  move  in  the  Democratic 
election  campaign.  It  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  make  sense  on  any  other  Interprs* 
tstlon. 

Thi  fillrofld*  cnticiftifrt  sre  «p<tiMd  of  col- 
\\tn\tit\  111  fluihi  f«<M  or  in  refuslnu  to  redufi 
fatei.  fevifyrtfie  with  iviii  ifi  elettietitnty 
•^M«»Hh^H»l^e  wilh  Ih*  «rt4blifi  bbotw  thit 
tnmtinii  tniha  ti,t  tnntn  tHM  wMi  t  tttlwrf 
hiVi  If*"'  '  ♦♦?  ♦^''  *«**'•♦*♦'  r«wm#f«| 

ff<i  t*>itfHfi^mihH  htm  bwwif  ♦«  ««  wiMiffmw 
f ai#«  M  ^nii  M  mumum  tf^^,  Wwt »  »im«^ 

MMf^i^  fi«i  m  m  WHHi«  ,*»*«h!L!HL!f 
^04  bifb  whi  pmmmHH'0  JJfPf.wifj 

n*s  M<«»iMty  Uf  >*w  iffwMwf £  w  mmm' 

Tbi  f >»('»»»  "w*" I  i4  <lM*tl«i  MiWiii  M»a 
rallioadi  uf  A»Mf«  MMiiir  raias  (m  WMl^fn 
fblpp#ri  ii  •ompM94miiM9»H^  fSBSS' 
TbU  loobs  00  it  «/na  briMb  ot  tba  MinliMa' 
tr»tMm  wsrs  trying  to  Msurs  tba  ^••'^"J 
rsrmars  tbat  lU  l»«»trt  was  00  tbair  side.  But 
If  tbars  Is  any  diccrimlnstlon  In  railroad 
rata*  against  tha  Wsst  and  In  fivor  ot  tha 
Bast  (which  may  be  sarlouely  doubted),  W 
is  there  because  the  Intersute  Comnaerca 
Commission  put  It  there.  That  Commission, 
moreover,  has  full  power  to  remove  It,  This 
charge  about  eastern  and  western  rates  U 
ancient  and  stale.  It  can  only  serve  to  stir 
up  section  economic  animosity. 

Possibly  becattsc  it  recognizes  how  feeble 
its  accusation  about  railroad  rates  will  sound 
to  intelligent  voters  in  view  of  the  known 
facts,  the  Department  of  Justice  accuses  the 
railroads  of  collusion  also  in  discouraging  im- 
provements  in   service   and   equipment.    It 
talks  of  delays  in  the  installation  of  air- 
conditioning  equipment.    Does  the  Depart- 
ment expect  that  in  wartime,  when  every 
man  and  machine  is  needed  for  the  war  ef- 
fort, there  ought  to  be  a  diversion  of  man- 
power and  materials  to  turn  out  alr-condl- 
tloned   railroad  cars?     On   the   question   of 
basic  wartime  service  the  record  of  the  rail- 
roads speaks  for  Itself.    In  the  last  war.  un- 
der direct  Government  operation,  the  rail- 
roads of  tbe  country   Increased  their  ton- 
mile  performance  from  1916  to  1918  only  12 
percent.    In  the  present  war.  under  private 
management    and    voluntary    coUaboration. 
railroad   ton-miles   Increased   from   1941   to 
1943  by  53  percent,  and  are  still  rising.    Pxu:- 
ther,  where  passenger  traffic  on  the  railroads 
Increased  only  23  percent  from  1916  to  1918. 
it  increased  between  1041  and  1943  by  200 
percent,   and  Is  still  going  up.    There  has 
been  no  serious  congestion,  as  In  the  last 
war.    If  all  this  Is  the  result  of  "conspiracy" 
and  "coUuslon."  we  might  ask  for  more  of 
it. 


The  Department  of  Justice's  suit  sounds 
like  a  revival  of  all  the  favorite  political  tar- 
gets of  approximately  1912.  It  would  not 
have  been  the  perfect  specimen  it  Is  of  that 
period  If  It  had  not  dragged  in  the  names 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co.  and  Kuhn.  Loeb  ft  Co. 
As  neither  bankers  nor  railroads  can  make 
a  move  today  without  the  approval  of  either 
the  I.  C.  C.  or  the  S.  E.  C.  the  Department 
of  Justice  must  once  more  be  attacking  the 
competence  of  another  governmental  agency. 

On  the  general  principle  Involved,  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  must  choose  between  Gov- 
ernment-regulated rates — the  policy  evolved 
through  the  last  half  century — or  free  com- 
petitive rates  adopted  by  each  railroad.  It 
was  the  latter  system  that  led  to  regulated 
rates.  But  we  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
And  if  there  Is  to  be  a  change  of  policy  the 
proper  body  to  adopt  that  change  Is  Con- 
gress, not  Mr.  Berge  or  Mr.  Blddle. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice's  suit  were 
suspicious  on  no  other  ground,  It  would  be 
so  on  that  of  lU  timing.  It  Is  filed  in  ths 
midst  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  with  ths 
election  less  than  3  months  away.  But  Mr. 
Berge  is  hlmnelf  quoted  as  saylnf  that  under 
any  clrcumutancen  6  to  12  months  will  Inter- 
Vini  before  the  hiaringe  begin  in  oottrt<  Tba 
fillfoids.  in  other  wordn,  will  hiVi  fld  laial 

riffunity  fn  »in«»wef  thi  ibaffii  bhtll  iftiff 
iliitMid  h»t>  ptMtdt 

iftm  ibi  Mib*  VmH  Timii  tH  AiHibii  *^, 


tm  f  wi  nkn*H¥t  §m 

llliiwba^f  Ml  MM  ^MM  bi  bbbllib  a  (iliaf 
Irm  W^Hdal)  9fr§0,  (f^i  ^yim{^fMfifm 

5«  ibH  »l#4  »<y  »ba  »f*^WH#»»  •L/ffiX.* 

tttm  MMisaif 

Ow  MUtorial  daffdifi  Mmi  "ralMroM  9*100 
tm  maf0  iban  ba*f  •  tmMff  Imm^'  ^^a  lMa4 
j»y  tha  intarstata  Cowbiirit  Caiwimiilrdi>  N«* 
iw  \.ii$  fuWftmiU,  tnd  ibat  tba  Oawwliiiaii 
has  imfw  to  A»  iMnimwm  rataf  aa  watt  ai 
miKtroum  rsKi  Hot  a  itngla  railroad  r«te 
iu  tba  Unttad  fUtas  can  ba  ftiad  with  tba 
Comn»lssU>n'i  diiapprofal/'  TbU  u  tha  as- 
sential  situation.  Bagardlass  of  ths  taebniaal 
forms  of  procedurs,  it  Is  ths  I.  C,  C.  wblab 
to  all  practical  InUnU  and  purposes,  through 
lU  complete  powsr  of  approval  or  disapproval, 
fixes  railroad  rates. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  classifica- 
tions of  articles,  and  It  is  neces'ary  to  have 
published  and  on  file  a  rate  covering  possible 
movement  of  any  one  of  them  from  any  one 
to  any  other  one  of  approximately  76.000 
freight  stations.  That  Is  why  the  deUlled 
freight-rate  structure  must  be  left  to  the  rail- 
roads. But  the  Commission  fixes  the  ba«lc 
rates  which  control  all  the  others. 

The  Commission  acts,  moreover,  not  only 
on  the  initiative  of  the  railroads,  but  on  the 
initiative  of  shippers  and  on  Its  own  initia- 
tive. In  1936.  for  example,  to  take  one  cspe- 
i  dally  prominent  example.  It  ordered  all  the 
eastern  railroads,  against  their  protesU.  to 
reduce  their  passenger  fares  from  3.6  cents  a 
mile  to  2  cenU  a  mUe.  The  Commission  has 
always  used  Its  own  Judgment  on  the  general 
level  of  freight  rates  and  on  the  relationship 
of  rates. 

This  brings  us  to  the  general  Issue  raised 
by  Mr.  Berge  In  hU  letter  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  m  its  suit.  What  la 
clearly  Involved  here  Is  a  question  of  basic 
governmental  policy.  The  antitrust  suit  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  runs  bead  on 
against  the  Interpretation  of  the  law  that 
has  been  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
15  percent  case  decided  on  October  20.  1931. 
The  I.  C.  C.  then  declared: 
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-The  reoortJi  Aow  that  In  the  past  decnde 
the  railroart*  hav*  made  great  strtctes  in  tm- 
prcrvtng  their  service  ancf  at  the  same  time 
operating  with  greater  efllclency  and  econ- 
omy. Btrt  what  they  hare  done  •  •  • 
Jwa  been  chai  actei  lied  hy  conttnual  Intensf- 
fytBff  at  tbetr  own  competition.  At  a  time 
ipbea  as  en  tnchiatry  they  hare  new  enemtea 
to  faea.  thatr  warfare  with  each  other  haa 
bitter,  my  that  economlea  In  op- 
been  offaet  In  part  by  the  growth 
ot  competitive  waata. 

"All  tftJa  la  eontrary  to  the  spirit  of  tha 
Aet  otf  Mao.  Coogrwm  than 
tlM  IndlvMual  railroad  to  tba 
d  a  mttltmaai  traaaportatlon  syatam. 
n  patotad  tha  way.  la  tlM  oaaaalMiMaA  pao- 
vMoaa,  to  tha  raduetAon  &t  aaaq»alNNa 
waataa.  It  want  to  tha  aatwtaa  at  ranovlnf 
itaa  bMTian  or  raatrlctlaa  PNtaral  and  Itata 
•ntitrtut  taflalatlua  wHirti  wtlgtt  othonrtaa 
atand  in  tha  way. 

of  aowaolklaMciM.  It  epaaatf  wida 

to  atraatnanu  far  tba  peoliag  el 

and  ol  rairaniia,  wb*o«v«r  it  aauli  ba 

to  our  •aitafactioB  that  aueta  afraa- 

U  wara  ia  tha  puMia  ialaraat. 

a*  aaaoapUabad  in  tha  way 
•f  imlAaatkni.  hut  aacli  nwuk\m§  to  ha  dona. 
Mi4  tha  peoimc  proalaioaa  ol  tha  law  atand 
alaaaal  uauMd.  rurtbav  prograaa  akmf  tha 
llaaa  pointed  out  by  Cen«traaa  wiU  aid  in 
brtnflnf  about  tha  cooparatton  which  la  aa- 
■•ntlal  to  railroad  salvation." 

Ttaw  waa  rattaratad  and  aupplamantad 
a  Sanata  cooMBltua  in  June  of  lait 
yaar  by  tha  lata  Joaapb  B.  laatman,  who  had 
baen  for  many  yaara  a  mambar  of  the  Inter- 
atata  Commerce  Coosmiaalon  and  waa  at 
the  time  of  teatifytnir  Director  of  tha  OOea 
of  Defense  Trani>portation.  Bach  coaiptalnt 
as  there  was  abotrt  the  rate-making  machin- 
ery of  the  transportation  tndtiatry  of  tha 
country  had  its  source.  Mr.  Eastman  declared, 
"not  tn  the  shippers  ol  tba  ootmtry  but  In 
tha  lawycra  and  economists  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment ol  Juatlce."  "It  muat  be  evident  to 
any  rcaaonatite  man."  he  said,  "that  the  car- 
riers cannot  respond  to  all  the  duties  im- 
poaed  by  law  if  each  tniBvldual  carrier  acta 
in  a  Tacuun.  It  la  a  altnatloD,  tmder  all 
eondiUocs.  which  plainly  calls  for  cooaulta- 
conference.  and  organlaation  and  for 
y  acts  of  a  joint  or  cooperative  ehar- 
For  my  own  part,  I  have 
DO  doubt  whatever  that  organiaatlona  ol  the 
carriers  •  •  •  In  general  snrve  a  very 
umCuI  purpoae  and  are  deairaiiU  in  the  public 
tntereat." 

flilaiwIH  tn  the  ao-eaUad  wesiesn  cona- 
mkaia&ar  atrianatot.  oa  which  tha  prcaent 
suit  of  the  Department  of  Justiea  la  based, 
Mr.  »MtrrM»n  rcmarlud  that  be  had  known 
of  that  agraament  at  the  tin:ie  it  was  formu- 
lated, that  ha  was  convinced  "it  had  no  sin- 
later  purpoee,"  and  that  there  "never  was 
any  aacret  about  it."  Saying  that,  in  his 
Ju^l^iuent.  the  plan  never  accomplished 
much,  he  added  that  he  sympathtzed  with 
Its  general  Idea — that  Is.  "to  put  a  brake  upon 
competitive  waste  and  extravagance."  Inci- 
dentally, he  remarked,  to  the  Emergency 
Baflrend  Transportation  Act  of  1933,  the  car- 
riers were  eajalaail  to  araate  sorb  commlt- 
Mr.  MalBMNi  tuMHMilirt  that  the  rall- 
IB  order  to  fulfill  the  diiUca  and  obliga- 
"■■f-"'  on  them  by  Vha  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  "must  be  In  a  poaitton  to 
aonauU,  confer,  and  deal  coUeetlvdy." 

Tbaae  atatcmenta  of  the  Commission  and 
of  Mr.  |ft»«tman  make  one  thing  clear.  Sltbcr 
tha  praaant  suit  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
la  an  attack  upon  the  integrity  or  the  com- 
petence of  the  Government's  own  L  C.  C.  to 
perform  the  work  *—*r^'>^  to  It,  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  la  seeking  to  reverae  the 
long-established  policy  of  rate-making  that 
has  the  approval  of  Congress.  It  is  folly  for 
one  agency  of  the  Government  to  sue  the  rail- 
roads for  actions  which  another  agency  of 


the  CJovemment  haa 
take.    The  Department  of 
Ita  caae  to  Congress,  not  to 


encounged 


them   to 
Jxistlce  should  take 
tte  courts. 


[From  the  Wyoming  State  Trit  one  of  August 

30.  1944] 
JxPTiss  WAirrs  Rooskvelt  as  Skrrr  Wirnasa — 
Aw  rrsusf  Action  Sau»  An^iirr 
Otrt  I.  C.  C. 

Los  AwoaLsa.— W.  If.  Jefferi  president  of 
the  Union  Paciflc.  declared  topiy  that  antl- 
trtist  charges  agalnitt 

I  Intarsi 

of  tha  partlea 
o  have  "none 
other  than  Praaldant  Rooaevell  as  a  wltnesa 


TO  Wwa 


ralhroads  sack 
the  elimination  of  tha  Intarsfita  Caimnarce 
Commission  and  that  as  one 
to  the  action  he  would  like 


Jeffera  rafarrad  to  an  adift-ess  made  by 
President  Roosev^t  at  Salt  Lake  City  In 
1933.  whan  ha  waa  saaklng  hi »  first  term  as 
Chief  liactitlva.  Prasidsnt  i;oosav«lt's  ad- 
dress waa  a  commendation  cl  the  suparrl* 
sion  of  tha  railroads  by  h*  Intarttata 
Commarca  Coamisslou.  At  tliat  tlma  Soosa- 
vrlt  said,  la  part: 

"But  aa  tha  railroads  hav( 
to  Increase  their  espaclty  fnt 
needs,  the  wastaa  of  compet  tlon  have  be< 
come  mora  and  mora  insupportable.  Now 
ws  face  tha  tsauaa;  shaU  we 
tn  fact,  force  tham— to  bankrupt  each  other? 
Or  shall  ws  permit  tham  to  i  onaolldata  and 
so  to  acoMOialae  throtigh  rsdfclng  unproftt' 
able  sanricas? 

"Nearly  M.OOO, 000.000  (of  4tllroad  bonds) 
are    owned    by    savings 


bean  sllowsd 
beyond  trsAe 


hi  nks  and  In- 
sursnce  oompanlcs — which  n  »ans  that  they 
are  owned  by  the  mllUona  ol  policy  holders 
and  savings-bank  depoaitora. 

"When  you  put  money  in  t  le  bank  or  pay 
that  insurance  premium  you 
interest  in  the  railroads.    So  ne  two  billions 
more  are  held  by  churches,  ho  ipltals,  charita 
ble   organizations.  coUeges 
Btitutiona,    as   endowments, 
stocks  are  held  In  small  units 
here  and  there,  by  school  tef  cheis.  doctors, 
salesmen,  thrifty  workmen 

"Regulation.  In  fact,  has  detected  inves- 
tors as  well  aa  patrons  and  ]  think  that  no 
enlightened  railroad  man  would  care  to  go 
Isack  to  the  old  days  when  uiu-eguiated  rall- 
roftd  operation  landed  one-tt  ird  ol  the  rail- 
road mileage  in  receiverahlp.' 

MAOS   POSSIBLE  K1SE  OT 


apid  similar  In- 
Even    railroad 
»f  a  few  aharea. 


ot  r 


Jel  fers 


tal  en 


"I  believe  the  policy  of 
tion  between  railroads  can  b< 
necessary     lengths.     •     •     • 
mesh  Ls  the  warp  on  which 
is  largely  fashioned.     It  has 
nent  into  a  Nation.     It  has 
splitting,  like  Europe,   Into 
units.    It  has  made  possible 
West.     It  Is  our  service  of  su^ly 

The  antitrust    action, 
to  bring  about  the  very  thln^ 
believed  should  be  avoided. 

At  a  press  conference  afte  ■ 
Los  Angeles  today,  Jeffers  exj^ 
papermen  that  the  action 
General  Francis  Blddle  and 
ney  General  Wendell  Berge 
effect   of   eliminating   the 
merce  Commlsslcm  and  retuHilng 
roads  to  cut-throat  competltl  m 
bring  chaos  to  the  Industry 

"It  Is  a  matter  of  commpn 
Jeffers  told  newsmen,  "that 
suit  Is  purely  jwlltlcal.    On 
amazing   Job    the    railroads 
the  war  effort  I  think  It  will 
to   Berge    and    Blddle   beTon 
around  that  It  la  poor  politic  i 

"The  charges  lead  me  to 
young  men  In  the  Attorney 
are  seeking   the   ellmtnatloa 
state  Commerce  Commission 
f  er  of  its  duties  to  the  Departtnent 
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This  would  tear  down  what  has  taken  more 
than  50  years  to  build. 

"No  Industry  Is  as  rigidly  supervised  aa 
the  railroads.  Every  activity  in  Tvhich  the 
railroads  engage  Is  aubject  to  review  and 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — and  properly  so. 
The  Commisaion  has  done  a  remarkable 
job.    It  Is  nonpartisan  and  nonsectlonal." 

Referring  to  Roosevelt's  1933  address  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Jeffers  said: 

"1  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  clearer 
eipoaitlon  msde  of  the  railroads  in  this 
cotmtry  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  then.  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt  waa  right  then— and  he  was — 
then  Berge  and  Blddle  are  wrong  now. 

"I  should  think  both  Berge  and  Biddla 
would  want  to  study  the  President's  speech, 
because  they  would  find  all  tha  answers  to 
their  charges. 

"Bverytblng  railroads  hsve  dona  literally 
conforms  to  what  the  Prtsident  said  in  thaf 
speech.  bMMMieh  aa  X  am  one  of  tha  rail- 
road man  naisad  as  a  party  to  the  suit.  I 
would  ba  glad  to  have  none  other  than  Mr. 
Boosartlt  for  my  witness." 

Tha  Union  Faciile  executive  reminded  re- 
porters of  a  recant  statement  by  Col.  J.  Mon- 
roe JoBnaen.  Director  ol  the  OAce  of  De- 
feaaa  Tranaportatlon.  "Colonel  Jolinson," 
Jafara  toM  ntmmm*.  'Oms  said  that  the  best 
war  Job  la  bciaff  done  by  the  railroads,  and 
ha  didn't  asaapt  the  armed  service*.  John< 
son  appraciatea  tba  efloru  the  railroads  are 
making." 

Jeffers  said  the  land-grant  rate  law.  which 
would  be  repealed  by  a  House  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  sppioval.  may  cost  the 
railroads  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred 
million  dollars  after  the  war.  This  Is  a  prob- 
ability because  the  Government,  which  la 
entitled  to  a  50-percent  reducUon  on  much 
of  the  freight  hauled,  may  decide  that  cer- 
tain tariffs  charged  as  commercial  traffic 
should  have  been  charged  at  land-grant  rates. 
"The  Government  will  tell  us  we  charged 
a  commercial  rate  when  a  land-grant  rate 
ahould  have  applied  and  will  deduct  the 
amount  from  what  we  have  coming.  We 
have  no  recourse.  Inasmuch  as  the  Govern- 
ment accountants  are  3  years  behind  In  their 
work,  the  railroads  will  be  faced  with  a  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  million  dollar  kick- 
back." 


Education  for  World  Affairs 
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or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
petKliz  of  the  Ricokd  an  address  entitled 
"Education  for  World  Affairs — Basis  for 
an  Understanding  Peace,"  delivered  by 
Dr.  William  M.  Hepburn,  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Alabama, 
at  the  summer  school  graduation  exer- 
cises on  August  25,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow), 
as  follows: 

When  the  war  Is  over,  peace  Is  not  likely 
to  last  unless  the  American  people  have  a 
hand  in  making  it  and  understand  It.  The 
schools  of  America  must  help  the  Anier;can 
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people  to  make  and  keep  an  xmderstandlng 
peace. 

Fourteen  months  ago  the  Birmingham  Age- 
Herald  published  an  editorial  called  A  Peo- 
ple's Peace,  concluding: 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  Is  entrenched  In 
the  Senate  enough  isolationist  strength  to 
thwart  the  clear  wishes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple? Such  a  suggestion  would  stir  all  be- 
lievers In  world  collaboration  into  crusading 
action.  •  •  •  It  Is  growing  plainer  every 
moment  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  real  peace 
it  wUl  have  to  be  a  people's  peace."  • 

A  peace  based  on  the  Informed  understand- 
ing of  tha  American  people  would  probably 
be  unique.  I  doubt  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  people's  peace — a  peace  of  understand- 
ing among  the  American  people,  of  under- 
standing by  us  of  other  peoples. 

In  the  regulation  of  human  affairs  two  in- 
•titutlont  stand  out  as  successes,  one  as  our 
saddest  failure.  Tlis  successes  are  popular 
government,  whether  of  the  American.  Brlt- 
Ith.  or  soma  other  typa,  all  loosely  referred 
to  as  "democracy";  and  popular  education, 
which,  together  with  a  free  press,  is  democ- 
racy's chief  support,  its  defender,  and  ita 
voice. 

The  institution  which  proclaim*  mankind's 
greatest  failure  is  war.  Wars,  which  must 
be  fought  by  tha  common  man,  ars  not  hi* 
deliberate  creation.  To  the  prevention  of 
wars,  and  the  promotion  of  stable  peace,  ths 
common  man,  who  flghU  all  wars,  has  con- 
tributed little.  He  has  contributed  little 
becaiue  the  institutions  of  popular  govern- 
ment and  education  have  been  Isolated  from 
world  affairs.  The  common  man — you  and  I 
and  our  neighbors — has  not  deliberately 
started  any  war,  but  once  each  generation 
he  Is  called  upon  to  fight  one,  and  when  it 
Is  over  other  people  and  other  forces  take 
control,  and  the  common  man  retires  from 
the  place  which  only  war  gives  him  In  world 
affairs,  to  wait  until  policies  not  of  his 
making  again  require  his  presence  in  the 
camp  and  on  the  battlefields. 

There  are  few  problems  of  a  public  nature, 
no  matter  how  virgent  and  grave,  that  may 
not  be  submitted,  at  least  for  good  advice,  to 
American  public  opinion,  If  the  public  Is 
informed  of  the  facts,  free  to  discuss  them, 
and  free  to  express  conclusions.  This  as- 
sumption underlies  our  form  of  government, 
and  the  Institutions  It  supports.  There  Is 
perhaps  no  Influ^ce  in  the  world  today  more 
powerful  than  American  public  opinion,  when 
based  on  full  Information  and  discussion. 
This  Influence,  informed  and  free.  Is  the  only 
one  of  which  you  and  I  may  be  a  part  in 
fashioning  world  affairs.  With  it  to  rely 
upon.  Government  cfBclals  can  make  their 
final  decisions  with  assurance  that  the  poli- 
cies they  adopt  will  bind  the  Nation  together 
rather  than  divide  it. 

History  repeats  itself,  but  only  If  left  alone. 
History  wUl  repeat  itself  in  world  affairs,  if 
left  alone,  and  war  wlU  follow  war,  as  It  has 
always  done.  But  man,  by  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  can  Intervene  and,  although 
success  Is  not  guaranteed,  the  effort  should 
be  worth  making. 

How  can  we  have  an  Informed  and  free 
public  opinion  on  the  difficult  problems  of 
world  affairs?  Newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  provide  much  material,  of  course,  and 
help  greatly  to  make  public  opinion.  But 
even  though  everyone  reads  everything  writ- 
ten on  world  affairs,  this  will  not  result  In 
the  understanding  necessary  to  sound  con- 
clusions on  general  policies,  or  to  any  con- 
clusion at  all  that  can  be  called  the  conclu- 
sion of  public  opinion. 

We  can  have  an  informed  and  free  public 
opinion  Oh  this  complicated  subject  only  If 
we    have    adequate    information   In   txseful 

I A  People's  Peace,  editorial  In  the  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


form,  and  opportunity  for  its  full  and  open 
discussion.  This,  I  believe.  Is  a  Job  for  the 
universities,  and  for  other  groups  that  will 
work  with  them.  The  great  special  task 
of  the  next  few  montha  and  years — Is  that 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  Just,  stable,  and 
effective  International  relations,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  of  providing  all-powerful  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  which  will  for  a  time 
protect,  then  bankrupt,  and  then  rule  the 
world. 

What  I  want  to  say  this  evening,  there- 
fore, Is  based  on  confidence  in  the  traditions 
of  popular  government,  and  the  resourceful- 
ness of  education:  and  on  the  assumptions 
I  have  made — that  American  public  opinion 
is  a  necessary  element  In  the  stabillaation 
of  world  affairs,  and  that  this  opinion  needs 
information,  and  opportunity  for  examina- 
tion and  criticism  of  proposed  policies  before 
they  sre  adopted,  and  that  the  universities, 
and  university  men  and  women,  should 
accept  a  major  obligation  in  this  regard. 

Now,  when  we  seem  to  bt  nearlng  the  flnnl 
months  of  our  third  wsr  in  less  than  half  a 
century,  it  ia  time  for  all  of  us  to  rc-examlne 
the  position  of  th*  United  Stites  tn  world 
affairs,  I  hope  thU  sxamlnatlon  will  bring 
disagreement  and  d'scussion,  for  otherwise 
it  will  indicate  apathy.  We  are  probably  a 
good  deal  divided  In  our  thinking  on  these 
matters,  and  our  conclusions  ars  apt  to  be 
casual,  emotional,  or  traditional.  Our  in- 
terest must  not  watt  too  long  on  future 
events,  but  must  Implement  them,  and  not 
next  year,  but  soon,  even  now.  For  It  seems 
likely  that  educational  institutions  have  not 
done  all  they  could  have  done  in  this  field, 
or  all  they  ought  to  have  done.  Politicians 
are  uncertain  of  the  public  mind,  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  as  a  people  are  much  better  pre- 
pared for  the  urgent  decisions  of  peace  than 
we  were  In  1918. 

Forces  which  determine  International  re- 
lationships are  varied  and  subtle.  Wars  are 
not  caused  by  some  single  event,  such  as 
the  sissasslnatlon  of  an  archduke.  An  Inci- 
dent may  determine  the  hour  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  Its  absence  is  not  likely  to 
deter  for  long  the  final  event.  But  a  de- 
cision for  war  Is  the  culmination  and  com- 
bination of  many  things — political  ambitions 
and  personalities,  difference  In  language, 
race,  religion;  social  and  economic  theories; 
Immigration  and  boundaries;  economics,  so- 
cial conditions,  industrial  relations;  foreign 
policies  and  law.  These  and  other  elements 
make  up  the  mxture  which  stews  through 
years  of  uneasy  calm  and  finally  explodes 
into  war.  They  combine  with  each  other; 
some  are  technical,  some  ethical,  some  more 
emotional  than  real.  But  they  have  one 
thing  In  common,  as  other  problems  are  apt 
to  have,  they  can  usually  be  solved  by  some- 
thing better  than  force,  in  this  case,  better 
than  war.  Usually,  but  perhaps  not  always, 
since  few  people  still  believe  that  the  possi- 
bility of  war  can  be  finally  eliminated,  or 
that  we  should  abandon  our  defenses  against 
that  possibility. 

Because  we  realize  more  clearly  than  we 
used  to  the  existence  of  these  problems  and 
their  complexity,  perhaps  the  opportunity  of 
finding  solutions  was  never  better  than 
today. 

Is  public  opinion  convinced  that  world  af- 
fairs can  be  governed  by  law?  Certainly, 
this  Is  the  hope  of  most  of  us,  but  hardly 
yet  eyeryone's  conviction.  National  pride, 
traditions  of  sovereignty,  the  possession  of 
or  desire  for  natural  resources,  linguistic 
barriers,  are  all  among  the  obstacles,  landed 
or  real.  And  yet,  there  Is  no  convincing  rea- 
son why  disputes  between  nations,  like  dis- 
putes between  Individuals,  cannot  be  regu- 
lated by  a  system  of  universal  international 
law.  People  say  that  history  proves  that  In- 
ternational law  cannot  be  an  effective  gtiar- 
anty  of  peace.    History  once  proved.  In  tha 


same  way,  that  disputes  between  Individuals 
could  be  resolved  best  by  personal  conflict. 
The  Ncrmans  introduced  Into  England  a 
form  of  trial  known  as  trial  by  battle. 

"The  defendant  used  it  to  establish  his 
Innocence  when  charged  with  crime,  and 
plaintiffs  used  it  to  recover  land,  or  chattels, 
or  a  debt.  Witnesses  could  be  required  to 
fight  a  duel  to  esUblish  their  veracity." » 

The  speaker  at  thcee  exercises  on  June  3, 
Chancelor  Alfred  B.  Butt,,  spoke  to  you  of 
the  futility  of  wars,  comparing  private  duel- 
ling, once  an  accepted  and  honorable  means 
of  settling  personal  disagreements,  now  a 
criminal  offense.  Dr.  Butts  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  international  courts,  into 
which  disputing  nations  should  be  required 
to  come  fur  an  adjudication  of  their  rights. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  war.  And  this  analof  y 
between  private  duels  and  international  wars 
Is  a  good  one,  for  in  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory, duelling  is  a  recent  iiuitltutlon,  so  re- 
cent that  both  the  present  constitution  of 
Alabama  and  ths  statutes  of  the  State  con- 
tain specific  prohibitions  against  it.  Bo  bore 
the  lesson  of  history  may  be  quite  a  diflerant  , 
one  than  has  usually  been  supposed,  Tba 
leeton  is  not  that  law  cannot  supersede  force 
in  the  affairs  of  nations,  but  rather  that  it 
has  largely  done  so  in  th*  affairs  of  Indi- 
viduals; and  there  seems  to  be  no  logical  or 
practical  obstacle  to  such  a  result  in  inter- 
national disputes. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  International  law 
as  though  it  exisu  only  in  books.  Is  it 
simply  some  dim  dream,  an  academic  theory, 
hardly  worth  the  consideration  of  practical 
minds?  On  the  contrary,  it  has  had  a  real 
existence,  although  limited  in  scope,  for  a 
long  time.  It  tends  to  break  down  during 
war,  because  war  Is  usually  the  negation, of 
law:  but  the  conduct  of  war  is  to  some  ex- 
tent subject  to  it,  and  even  the  Japanese 
have  at  times  recognized  it  by  protests  that 
they  had  not  violated  It.  As  to  Its  appeal  to 
practical  minds,  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion represents  such  a  group,  and  that  or- 
ganization Is  definitely  committed  to  further- 
ing the  development  of  International  law, 
and  making  It  the  Instrument  for  peace. 

On  many  subjects  there  has  been  true  and 
effective  International  legislation;  that  Is, 
there  have  been  multipartite  international 
agreements  or  treaties  having  the  force  of 
law.  Slavery,  the  opium  traffic,  and  other 
abuses,  have  all  been  more  or  less  success- 
fully restrained  by  international  legislation. 
The  Hague  conventions  and  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  mark  steps  In  its  de- 
velopment and  recognition.  But  to  have  the 
support  of  the  American  public,  the  Ameri- 
can public  must  know  something  about  it, 
and  must  be  convinced  of  Its  Justice,  cf  Its 
Impartiality,  of  Its  proper  administration. 

International  law,  based  on  popular  under- 
stardlrg  and  support,  can  surely  be  a  prac- 
tical Instrument  for  peace.  International 
law,  based  on  selfish  objectives,  conceived 
entirely  In  the  minds  of  professional  diplo- 
mats— Its  origins  and  purposes  concealed 
from  the  common  man,  is  not  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Popular  government  and  education 
mtist  help  create  it,  or  the  American  public 
may  not  accept  It,  or  expect  other  nations  to 
abide  by  It. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  declaration  on  a 
Just  peace,  made  public  In  October  1943, 
signed  by  prominent  Protestant,  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  religious  leaders  and  laymen, 
states: 

"6.    INTTRNATIOMAL   INSTrTUTIONS   TO    MAUrrAlJI 
PEACE  WriH  JCSnCI  MOST  BE  OKCANIZCO 

"An  enduring  peace  requires  the  organize* 
tlon  of  International  Institutions  which  will 


» Walsh,  W.  F..  A  History  of  Anglo- American 
Law,  second  edition  (1832),  p.  80. 
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(a)  derelop  a  body  of  international  law,  (b) 
guarantee  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  Interna- 
tional obligations,  (c)  assure  coUectlTe  se- 
curity by  drastic  llmlUtlon  and  continuing 
control  of  armaments,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  adjudication  of  controversies,  and 
the  use  when  necssaary  of  adequate  sanctions 
to  enforce  the  law," 

What  U  the  role  of  force  In  international 
•ffairs?  The  choice,  now  being  debated,  be- 
tween the  tise  of  force  In  the  admlnlstratlc  n 
of  International  affairs,  or  their  settlement 
by  mutual  understanding,  seems  to  me  to 
offer  s  ttiim  altematlTe.  The  real  choice  is 
between  control  by  law  or  repudiation  of  law. 
In  any  caee  there  will  be  force.  Without 
torce  m  the  background  there  can  be  no 
effective  law.  It  Is  true  that  as  civilization 
yfuttlBTi  the  force  that  Is  behind  all  law 
retires  ao  far  Into  the  background  that  we 
may  forget  Its  existence.  Why  do  we  stop 
at  traflte  lights?  If  we  don't  we  are  likely  to 
get  into  trouble — to  meet  force.  Substan- 
tial compliance  with  domestic  laws  la  not 
probable  unless  there  are  penalties  for  their 
breacJi.  The  Issue  Is  between  International 
law  backed  by  force  and  force  without  law. 
So  the  writer  of  an  editorial  in  the  Bir- 
mingham News  for  August  13.  1944.  quotes 
Dorothy  Thompson  as  follows: 

"Peaca  cannot  be  enforced.  Only  Justice 
and  law  can  be  enforced.  The  enforcement 
of  anything — even  peace — except  under  law, 
to  war." 

To  the  same  effect  are  paraigraphs  No.  (4) 
und  (5)  of  Senate  Resolution  114.  submit- 
ted In  March  1943  by  Senators  Ball.  Hn.i.. 
BuwioN.  and  Hatch.  These  paragraphs  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  procedures  and 
machinery  for  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  disagreemenU  between  nations 
and  "for  the  aascmbly  and  maintenance  of 
•  United  Nations  military  force  and  to  sup- 
press by  the  inunediate  use  of  stxh  force 
any  future  attempt  at  military  aggression 
by  any  nation." 

Can  there  be  an  effective  and  lasting  world 
organisation  based  on  international  collabo- 
ration and  understanding?  Those  who 
douM  the  practicability  of  an  effective  world 
orgSBlastion  for  (leace.  relying  solely  on  the 
htot(»7  of  the  past  25  years,  can  often  get 
the  better  of  the  argument.  They  usuaUy 
cite  the  evasiveness  of  the  great  powers  in 
applying  the  sanctions  of  the  Treaty  oX  Ver- 
sailles, particularly  in  connection  with 
Japsn's  entry  into  lianchuria  and  Italy's 
Xthlopisn  war.  and  the  Ineffectiveness  Ol 
the  Pact  of  Paris — the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact — erf  1928.  outlawing  war  as  an  inatru- 
ment  of  national  policy. 

But  with  all  this  history  of  failure  fresh 
In  our  memories,  the  almost  complete  una- 
Bimlty  of  feeling  that  there  mxist  be  a  world 
orfanlsation  to  solve  International  problems 
and  prevent  war,  shows  at  least  the  per- 
sistency of  that  idea. 
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In   the  recent  book 
tlonal  Law  of  the  Puttu-e 
the  auspices  of  the 
tion,  the  authors  elabora 
the    organisation    of    th( 
states: 

"The  community  of 
ganlsed  on  a  universal  basli 
exist  or  which  may  come 
the  future  should  be 
alon  should  be  made  for 
withdrawal  of  any  state." 

Purther  on,  commentln 
that  the  Permanent  Cour 
Justice  should  be 
judicial  organ  of  the 
Is  this  statement: 

"A  generation  of  effort 
establishment   of   the 
International  Justice, 
given  their  formal  support 
nance  of  the  Court,  and 
states  of  the  world 
of   the   Western    Hemisi 
parties  to  instruments 
tion.    More  than  500  treat 
citided  which  relate  to  th< 
of  them  continue  In  force 

I   have   examined    man 
popular  magazines  in 
material  dealing  with  the 
organisation  of  states. 
Ion  In  popular  magazines 
likely  to  have  as  much  s 
than  the  views  of 
In   an  editorial   signed 
Liberty  for  August  26, 
peace  is  justified,  the  wri 

"Bellicose  nations  will 
future  before  starting  wars 
be  Involved, 

"This  does  not  mean 
no    international    organ 
peace.    We  need  It.  and 
needs  It.    Tranquillity  can 
code  of  international  law 
is  needed  to  create  this  lavi 

Newspapers   again   and 
same  idea — there  must  b« 
tion  to  preserve  peace 
vent  war. 

But  the  forms  which 
there  are  at  least  a  dozer 
of  the  public  to  one  or 
sible  forms,  are  still  at 
experts  work  out  a  paper 
not   have   the   underst! 
of  the   common   man,   ol 
opinion,  the  chances  of 
good.     There    must    be 
tween  the  nations,  and 
standing  within  otir  own 
can  public  opinion  must 
world  organization,  and  1 
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the  merit  of  a  particular  plan.  Popular  gov- 
ernment and  education  are  the  basis  on 
which  world  peace  and  world  order  mtist  be 
built,  at  least  Insofar  as  American  participa- 
tion is  concerned. 

What  Is  the  relationship  between  world 
affairs  and  domestic  affairs? 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  the  declaration 
on  a  just  peace,  referred  to  before,  signed 
by  the  religious  and  lay  representatives  of 
the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  churches, 
states : 

"A  3VWt  SOCIAL  ORB«  WITHIW  EACH  8TAT«  MUST 
KACMIXVIS 

"Since  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  the 
world  community  are  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  Internal  equilibrium  and  social  or- 
der of  the  individual  States,  steps  must  bs 
taken  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  collaboration  of  all  groups  and 
classes  in  the  Interest  of  the  common  good, 
a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  self-de- 
velopment and  family  life,  decent  conditions 
of  work,  and  participation  by  labor  in  de- 
cisions affecting  its  welfare. " 

Mr.  Robert  J  Watt,  writing  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  held  in  May  1944, 
at  Philadelphia,  expresses  the  same  view: 

"An  enduring  peace  [can J  only  be  based  on 
social  Justice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  know  that  a  world  which  Is  half  slave 
and  half  free  will  never  be  a  peaceful  world." 

Whatever  the  relationship  between  our  own 
domestic  affairs,  world  affairs,  and  interna- 
tional peace,  whatever  solutions  mxist  finally 
be  made  of  some  of  those  problems,  if  these 
solutions  are  to  stick,  if  they  are  to  be  prac- 
tical solutions,  American  public  opinion 
must  l»e  informed  about  them,  fully  and  with 
candor.  Popular  government,  and  an  in- 
formed and  free  American  public  opinion 
are  elements  without  which  permanent  so- 
lutions cannot  be  made. 

These  and  other  problems  of  International 
law  and  world  affairs,  press  for  wise  an- 
swers, not  too  long  delayed.  They  are  not 
new,  but  we  are  approaching  them  today 
with  a  new  spirit,  with  new  knowledge  and 
responsibility,  with  a  belief  that  peace  and 
world  prosperity  are  worth  working  for,  and 
the  hope  that  they  are  attainable. 

American  public  opinion,  aided  by  a  free 
press  and  by  educational  institutions,  mxist 
be  a  chief  factor  in  ultimate  results.  In 
that  sense,  we  must  make  and  keep  a  peo- 
ple's peace.  You  who  are  leaving  the  uni- 
versity must  keep  your  Interest  keen,  your 
minds  open.  and.  in  such  ways  as  you  can, 
become  a  part  of  public  opinion.  We  who 
remain  here  must  ctiltlvate  eacb  opportunity 
to  the  same  ends,  by  Institutes,  classes,  and 
frequent  discussion,  in  the  conviction  that 
the  world  is  now  indeed  one  world,  and  the 
people  of  the  world  mitst  finally  become. 
In  interest  and  understanding,  ous  people. 
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Hon.  Joaquin  Miguel  C.lizalde 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1944 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speal:er,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Philippines  could  not  be  ade- 
quately written  without  the  major  in- 
clusion of  the  Elizalde  farrily,  and  in 
particular  the  Honorable  Joaquin  Miguel 
Elizalde,  former  Philippine  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  memorable  pleasures  which 
I  have  enjoyed  since  coming  to  Congress 
has  been  the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Elizalde.  He  is  11  gentleman 
of  many  accomplishments  and  qualities. 
He  is  world  famous  as  a  sportsman  and 
traveler.  The  many  Elizalde  interests 
in  agriculture,  industry,  bunking,  and 
commerce  have  been  one  of  the  whole- 
some sources  of  economic  life  blood  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Mr.  Elizalde 
is  well  and  favorably  known  in  the  com- 
merce capitals  of  the  world. 

Members  of  Congress  developed  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  his  worth-while 
representation  of  his  counti-y's  interests 
in  Washington  and  I,  for  one,  sincerely 
regret  his  absence  from  tlie  House  of 
Representatives. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Walker 
Before  San  Francisco  Jucior  Chamber 
of  Commerce 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TZNNXSSKI 

IN  TBB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  Prt  sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recorh  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  today  by  Hon.  Frank  C. 
Walker,  Postmaster  Gen<:ral  of  the 
xc— App. 249 


United  States,  before  the  junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  history  of 
America  is  the  history  of  transportation — 
that  the  names  of  leaders  of  transport  are 
as  significant  as  those  of  Presidents  of  the 
United  States. 

If  that  be  true,  this  magical  city,  which 
s3nnbollzes  romance  even  to  those  Americans 
whose  eyes  have  never  looked  upon  it,  has 
witnessed  a  great  share  of  American  history. 
It  remembers  that  the  conquistcdors  made 
their  phenomenal  progress,  not  because  the 
men  whom  they  fought  were  less  brave  but 
because  the  Spaniard  rode  and  fought  upon 
a  horse.  His  adversary — looking  with  awe 
upon  beasts  of  burden  for  the  first  tlmfr— 
thought  that  In  the  armored  warrior 
mounted  on  his  armored  horse  he  confronted 
a  single,  terrible  animal.  San  Francisco  re- 
members the  days  of  ox  carts  and  covered 
wagons  and  bow  your  city  at  the  Golden 
Gate  experienced  Its  rapid  development  be- 
cause men  willingly  faced  the  discomfort  and 
the  tedium  of  the  passage  arovmd  Cape  Horn 
rather  than  undergo  the  hardships  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Journey  across  the  continent. 
Your  fathers  and  grandfathers  saw  the  com- 
ing of  the  transcontinental  railroads.  You 
yourselves  have  witnessed  the  beginning  and 
swift  development  of  our  great  airway  system. 

The  past  and  the  future  are  in  our  minds 
today  as  we  commemorate  the  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
continental alr-mall  route  and  the  beginning 
of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  succeaaful  opera- 
tion. 

Air  mall  has  an  unusxial  Importance  to 
San  Francisco.  Your  vmique  geographical 
location,  with  your  far-distant  Pacific  coast 
cities  tied  to  you  by  natural  trade  affinities, 
your  statvis  as  the  western  terminus  of  the 
transcontinental  route  and  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  trana-Paclflc  route — all  these 
combine  to  make  air  mall  and  San  Francisco 
natural  and  intimate  commercial  allies. 

In  the  development  that  seems  destined 
to  come  about  in  our  own  time  in  Asia — 
with  the  vast  possibilities  of  an  awakening 
China — who  will  place  a  limit  upon  the 
growth  of  commerce  which  San  Francisco 
win  know?  And  thus  It  is  appropriate  that 
San  Franciscans — old  enough  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  futtire  and  young  enough  to 
be  the  leading  participants  in  the  future — 
should  have  Inspired  this  fine  gathering. 

In  1910 — 7  years  after  OrvUle  Wright 
made  the  first  airplane  flight  In  1903— Rep- 
resentative Sheppard.  of  Texas,  sought  con- 
sideration for  a  blU  "for  an  investlgatio"  to 
determine  the  practicability  and  cost  of  an 
airplane  or  airship  maU  route." 

How  often  must  Morris  Sheppard  have 
thought  of  that  legislation  In  the  closing 


years  of  his  life,  when  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee.  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  sponsor  measures  authcr- 
Izing  the  use  of  airplanes  by  the  Army  In 
numbers  undreamed  of  in  1010,  or  1920.  or 
even  in  1939. 

Early  in  1912,  as  a  result  of  successful 
experiments  sponsored  by  the  Post  OGce 
Department,  the  Postmaster  General  recom- 
mended that  $50,000  be  appropriated  to  start 
an  experimental  route.  From  year  to  year 
the  Etepartment  requested  appropriations, 
and  in  1916  funds  for  airplane  service  were 
made  available  from  the  appropriation  fcr 
"steamboat  or  other  power-boat  service."  In 
that  war  year,  as  in  this  war  year,  there  was 
difBculty  in  procuring  planes.  The  Depart- 
ment advertised  for  an  air  mail  route  In 
Massachusetts  and  fcr  several  In  Alaska,  but 
no  bids  were  received.  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment continued  negotiations  with  air- 
plane manufacturers,  as  the  World  War 
spurred  interest  in  aviation.  Finally,  In. 
1917,  by  way  of  an  amendment  to  a  HoQM 
appropriations  bill  by  the  far-sighted  Btn» 
ator  K^NMrrn  McKbllas.  who  was  then  a 
member  and  who  la  now  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads.  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  taut 
the  establishment  of  the  first  experimental 
air  mall  route.  The  line  was  put  In  service 
on  May  16,  1918,  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  a  distance  of  218  miles.  There 
was  one  round  trip  dally  except  Sunday.  The 
War  Department  conducted  the  flying  and 
maintenance  operations.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment handled  the  mails.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  War  Department  was  continued 
until  August  12,  1918.  when  the  Post  Office 
Department  took  over  the  entire  operation 
of  the  route,  furnishing  Its  own  equipment 
and  personnel. 

Consider  the  situation  which  prevailed  in 
those  days.  Here  was  an  infant  Industry  to 
which  potential  capital  feared  to  entrust 
itself  as  did  potential  passengers.  The  Post 
Office  Department,  however,  was  an  agency 
owned  by  all  the  pecple  of  America— the 
most  widespread  and  aU-perstiaslve  agency 
in  the  land — an  agency  seeking  the  speediest 
form  of  transportation,  and.  fortunately.  ou« 
which  was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  try  th« 
new  device  to  see  whether  it  could  fulfill 
the  promise  of  conquering  time  and  dis- 
tance. I  think  that  what  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans accomplished  in  thc»e  early  yean  de- 
serves cur  gratitude.  These  men  wer« 
pioneers  who  wrote  a  chapter  in  our  history 
and  in  the  history  of  human  progress  which 
commands  our  admiration. 

With  the  success  of  that  first  route  eoo- 
necting  the  Nation's  Capital  with  Is  largest 
city,  they  dared  to  dream  of  an  airline  fliuxg 
to  the  west — west  to  Cleveland — west  to 
Chicago — and  some  day,  they  hoped,  even 
as  far  west  as  San  Francisco.    They  dreameA 
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of  a  new  mode  of  transportation  for  an  en- 
terprlM  of  Infinitely  great  Importance  to 
the  American  people — tbe  carriage  of  the 
malls. 

Again  and  again  Senator  Kxmnrm  lic- 
KcLLAB  waa  a  champion  of  the  alr-mall  serv- 
ice. He  (otight  for  the  appropriation  to  con- 
tinue the  first  experimental  route — he  fought 
for  the  extension  of  air  mall  to  Cleveland 
and  Chicago — and  finally,  over  bitter  opposi- 
tion. It  was  this  confident  alr-mall  en- 
tlndte«t  who  introduced  the  amendment 
which  provided  funds  "for  the  purchase  of 
such  aeroplanes  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish, operate,  and  maintain  aeroplanes 
and  aeroplane-mall  service  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco." 

Decplte  obstacles,  the  work  went  rapidly 
fonmurd — so  rapidly.  In  fact,  that  in  less  than 
28  months  after  that  first  experimental  air- 
mail route  was  lnaU3tirated  the  epochal  west- 
bound trip  which  we  commemorate  tcday — 
the  last  section  of  the  transcontlnenUl  rcute, 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco— was  accom- 
plleheU.  The  post  office  historian  noted 
with  pride  that  this  trip  was  flown  at  the 
rate  of  £0  mUeff  an  hour,  without  a  forced 
landing  lor  cither  weather  or  mechanical 
trouble,  and  that  the  plane  carried  16,000 
letters  which  arrived  In  San  Francisco  22 
hours  ahead  of  tbe  best  possible  time  by 
train 

The  United  States  Army  now  has  75,000 
airplanes,  of  which  34,000  are  combat  planes, 
flying  day  and  night.  Let  us  picture,  If  we 
can.  from  the  vantage  point  of  1944,  a  year 
In  which  the  marvels  of  radio  communica- 
tion are  regarded  as  commonplaca.  the  dar- 
ing that  lay  behind  the  decision  to  institute 
nifht  flying.  The  Pest  Office  Department 
recognized  that  If  the  transcontinental  line 
could  be  operated  on  a  through  schedule  with 
planes  flying  both  night  and  day.  a  wonder- 
ful advance  would  he  made.  Plans  were 
carefully  made  which  envisioned  a  flight  by 
night  between  Cheyenne  and  Chicago. 

A  plane  left  San  Francisco  at  4:?0  in  the 
morning  of  Washington's  birthday  In  1921. 
Just  before  8  o'clock  that  night  Pilot  Prank 
Yager  completed  his  section  of  the  flight  at 
the  North  Platte.  Nebr..  airport.  There  Jack 
Knight  awaited  him  to  relay  the  mall  through 
to  Omaha,  where  the  worlds  first  night  air- 
mail flight  was  to  begin.  Without  radio 
or  modern  navigation  instruments  of  any 
kind.  Knight  took  off  at  11  o'clock,  pointing 
his  plane  toward  Omaha.  Another  relay 
pilot  and  plane  were  to  have  taken  over  at 
Omaha  but  because  of  reports  of  adverse 
IMAther  the  carefxUly  prepared  plans  had 
been  disrupted.  No  relief  pilot  was  present 
to  carry  on. 

Knight  was  unfamiliar  with  the  route  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Chicago.  He  studied  the 
map  and  flew  east  from  Omaha  at  2  o'clock 
In  the  morning.  A  driving  snowstorm  pre- 
vented his  landing  at  Des  Moines.  Over 
Iowa  City,  with  a  supply  of  gasoline  for  only 
10  m!nutes  more  In  the  air.  Knight  could 
not  locate  the  airport.  The  ground  crew, 
certain  that  bad  weather  had  halted  the 
flight,  had  gone  home. 

The  watchrran.  hearing  a  plane  overhead, 
lighted  a  red  flare  In  the  center  of  the  field. 
Knight  saw  the  flare  through  the  snow  and 
made  his  landing.  He  refueled,  with  the 
aid  of  the  watchman,  and  continued  the  dar- 
ing flight  on  through  a  dense  Missouri  Val- 
ley fog  until  he  landed  at  Chicago  at  8:40 
o'clock  In  the  morning.  There  the  mall  was 
taken  ^n  east  and  the  flight  was  completed 
to  New  York.  The  total  elapsed  time  for 
the  trip.  Including  all  stops,  was  33  hours 
and  20  minutes.  The  actual  flying  time  was 
95  houn  and  16  minutes,  with  an  average 
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speed  of  104  miles  an  hoiu 
distance  of  2,629  miles. 

The  triumph  of  the  fllgli  t 
such  difficulties  was  persuas 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
ice,  with  night  flying  as 
had  come  to  stay. 

Rapidly,  radio  stations 
fields   and   weather 
available,  and  a  system  of 
was    put    Into   operation, 
mechanical  progress  may 
the  apt  statement  which 
aviation  radio,  modern 
finest  operating  technlqu 
the   original    determlnatloi 
mu^t  go  through. 

Neither  the  Congress 
Department  has  ever 
partment  would  operate 
longer  than  was  necessary 
practicability.    Several 
were  put  In  operation  in 
31. 1927.  the  entire  alr-mall 
over  to  contractors  and  th( 
able  to  withdraw  ccmpletel 

A  survey  of  tbe  progress 
challenges   the   imagina 
the  218-mlle  New   York- 
16.009  airplane  miles  were 
Imately  9  tons  of  mail  were 
the   last   full   year  of   pes 
2.256.137  miles  were  flown 
had  expanded  to  3.697 
1944  there  were  Just  und^ 
routes  over  which  almost 
uled  miles  of  mail  service 
31.000  tons  of  mail.    On 
nental  flight  there  were 
to    San    Francisco.     On 
anniversary    we    are 
2.C00.0C0  letters  a  day  to 
air  mall. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and 
are  Just  as  remarkable. 
Government  operation  th< 
was  »17,411.534.    Since  192( 
paid  to  private  carriers  of 
and  $122,402,162  to  the  car 
mall.    Thus  air  mail  has 
ture  of  $410,736,917.     In 
more  than  a  billion  and 
mail  were  carried,  from 
was  an  estimated  $103.00( 
of    these    flgures    the 
request  for  $50,000  for  an 
ice  app>ears  Indeed  to  have 
across  the  vista  of  32  yeai 
The  growth  of  foreign  al 
less  a^nazlng  than  the 
ginning  with  the  route 
Key  West  and  Habana  in 
through  1935  when  servic ! 
from  San  Francisco  across 
of  Hawaii.  Midway.  Wake, 
nlla.  foreign  air  mall  has 
traordinary   development 
to  accelerate  that 
day  before  the  Japanese 
Harbor  service  was  Ina 
to  Leopoldville  in  the 
since  1928.  when  99,530 
foreign    air   mall   service 
19,503,000  miles  flown  In 
ended  last  June  30 — slight 
miles  p>er  day,  and  more 
were  flown  in  the  entire 

Due  to  the  wai;,  the 
mall  routes  are  not 
stated  that  tho  frequency 
destinations  is  better 
the  history  of  the  foreig^ 
This  applies  pa;'ticularly 
tries  in  Central  and 


established  at 

was   made 

beacon  lights  soon 

But    all    of    the 

i  summarized  in 

been  made  that 

melleorolcgy,  and  the 

all  Hprang  from 

that    tbe   mall 


the  Post  O.Tlce 
that  the  De- 
alr-mall  service 
demonstrate  Its 
airline  routes 
and  by  August 
ervlce  was  turned 
Department  was 
from  the  fleld. 
has  been  made 
In    1918,   over 
shington   route. 
i  own  and  apprcx- 
carried.     In  1926, 
-office   operation, 
over  routes  that 
By  flscal  year 
50  COD  miles  of 
107,000.000  sched- 
flown,  carrying 
first  transcontl- 
letteis  carried 
twenty-fourth 
more    than 
Paciflc  coast  by 


no- 

In  ten  led 

th> 

t3 

cont  ract 
1C26 


tl  at 
itio  1 
Via: 


mill  s 


w  ;re 
tte 
16  DOG 
tills 
dellv  ;ring 
the 


Bel; 


Sout  a 


over  the  entire 

in  the  face  of 
ve  evidence  that 
's  alr-mall  aerv- 

essentlal  part, 


cents  the  flgures 

n  the  9  years  of 

cost  of  air  mall 

.  $270,923,221  were 

domestic  air  mall 

lers  of  foreign  air 

i^eant  an  expendi- 

le  last  fiscal  year 

half  pieces  of  air 

^hich  the  revenue 

.000.     In  the  face 

ster    General's 

sxperlmental  serv- 

been  a  modest  one 


mall  has  been  no 
doiiestic  service.    Be- 
ei  tablished  between 
927.  and  going  on 
was  inaugurated 
the  Paciflc  by  way 
and  Guam  to  Ma- 
gone  on  to  an  e.x- 
The   war   tended 
development  and  on  the 
t  ombs  fell  on  Pearl 
ugi  irated  from  Miami 
ian  Congo.    Thus 
miles  were  flown,  the 
has   expanded    to 
fiscal  year  which 
y  more  than  53. COO 
in  2  days  than 
seal  year  1928. 
schedules  of  foreign  air 
public  bed,  but  it  may  be 
of  service  to  most 
thin  at  any  time  in 
air  mail  service. 
:o  service  to  coun- 
America  and  the 


tie 


n  lies 


West  Indies,  which  now  operates  with  a  much 
greater  frequency  than  was  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

On  my  last  postal -Inspection  trip  to  the 
Paciflc  Coast  States  In   March    delays  were 
occurring  In  the  transportation  of   the  air 
mall.     Because  of  the  tremendous  Increaae 
In  the  volume  of  air  mail,  the  situation  was 
extremely  difficult  for  those  of  us  concerned 
with     maintaining     an    expeditious    postal 
service.      Our     fleet     of     324     mall-carrj  ing 
planes  had  been  reduced  to  166  on  June  1, 
1942.  to  provide  urgently  needed  transport 
aircraft  for  military  use.    By  March  of  this 
year  the  War  Department  had  returned  26  of 
the   159  planes  requisitioned,  bringing   the 
total  fleet  available  for  the  domestic  service 
up  to  191  planes.    But  the  volume  of  air  mall 
had  Increased  at  an  unprecedented  rate  and 
there  were  times  when  It  could  not  be  com- 
pletely accommodated  along  with  heavy  war- 
connected  priority  traffic.    With  only  hall  the 
number  of  planes  formerly  available,  the  air 
lines  were  called  upon  to  carry  a  volume  of 
air  mall  which  had  swollen  by  150  percent. 
Happily,   that   situation   has   now   largely 
been  corrected.     In  response  to  our  urgent 
appeals,  the  War  Department  has  found  It 
possible  to  assist  u«  with  the  return  of  addi- 
tional-planes and  we  now  have  a  total  of  257 
in  the  service  with  a  total  of  300  expected 
by  the  close  of  the  year.    High  utilization 
develope<!    by    the    air   carriers    has    almost 
doubled  the  dally  mileaje  per  plane  and  a 
greater  number  of  schedules  are  being  op- 
eiated  on  tiie  trunk  lines  than  ever  before. 
Tlius.  while  occasional  delays  are  Inevitable 
under  present  conditions,  the  Inherent  ad- 
vaata^es  of  air  mail  are  again  being  demon- 
strated and  emphasized. 

What  has  been  accomplished  since  last 
March  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
number  of  dally  schedules  from  the  Paciflc 
coast  to  the  East.  At  San  Francisco  these 
have  been  Increased  from  9  to  13.  and  for  the 
entire  west  coast  from  33  to  47 — incrersjs  In 
dally  trips  of  more  than  44  percent  and  42 
pel  cent,  respectively.  Five  of  these  47  trips 
are  exclusive  cargo  ships  and  sometimes  the 
mall  load  runs  higher  than  3  tons  on  a  single 
plane.  The  total  volume  of  air  mall  being 
carried  daily  to  the  East  from  your  west  coast 
is  more  than  24  tons— not  including  north- 
south  mall. 

The  present  monthly  volume  of  air  mall 
being  dispatched  to  planes,  according  to  our 
t'-end-analysis  figures,  is  upward  of  4.500  tons, 
at  a  little  more  than  300  poln<s — for  a  cur- 
rent Increase  of  approximately  30  percent  over 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Ycu  will  be  par- 
ticularly Interested  to  Ifnow  that  San  Fran- 
cl5rC0's  current  increase  of  135  percent  leads 
tbe  entire  country.  The  monthly  total  air 
mall  dispatched  to  Inland  routes  from  San 
Francisco  at  present  is  about  375  tons,  or  12 ',i 
tons  dally.  This  Is  being  slightly  exceeded 
only  by  Chicago.  New  York  City,  and  Los 
Angeles,  in  the  order  named. 

Today,  September  8.  1944.  24  years  after 
adventurous  men  pioneered  the  first  trans- 
ccntinental  air-mail  flight,  air  mail  is  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  What  can  we  expect  to 
see  in  the  future? 

All  of  us  have  heard  predictions  as  to  the 
role  of  the  airplane  in  the  years  to  come. 
We  know  that  great  aircraft  have  been  con- 
structed in  a  quantity  undreamed  of  even  6 
years  ago,  and  we  know  that  the  end  of  the 
war  will  probably  flnd  many  thousands  of 
planes  available.  We  are  told  that  within  a 
decade  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  United 
States  may  well  have  500.000  military,  com- 
mercial, and  private  planes  in  active  use. 

I  think  we  might  well  pause  here  and  re- 
call what  was  our  experience  in  the  past.    In 
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1983  the  air  llnee  had  479  planes  and  flew 
almost  15.000.000  revenue-miles.  By  1937, 
when  the  number  of  revenue-mil  as  bad  soared 
to  almost  40,000,000,  the  number  of  planes 
had  fallen  in  those  7  years  from  479  to  251 
because  of  the  larger  size  and  better  utiliza- 
tion of  new  types.  The  highest  number  of 
planes  in  use  since  1937  was  364.  The 
swollen  volume  of  paasengers  and  mall  trans- 
port of  wartime  America  In  September  1944 
Is  being  cared  for  by  2S7  planes. 

We  can  new  reasonably  believe  that  at 
least  the  European  war  is  ap])roachlng  lU 
conclusion.  For  many  montlis  1  he  Post  Office 
Department  has  been  laying  Its  Dlans  and  the 
Department  la  prepared  and  r»ady  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  needs.  To  us.  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  swift,  safe,  and 
sure  transportation.  There  now  exist — and 
development  goes  on  apace — metbcds  of 
transportation  by  air.  rail,  motor  vehicle,  and 
watercraft  not  envisioned  even  a  few  years 
•g3.  Each  one  of  these  systems  Is  Important. 
All  of  them  must  be  coordlnateti  so  that  each 
will  comolement  the  other— »lth  the  sole 
end  of  achieving  speed  of  communication. 

Many  months  ago  I  wrote  to  -he  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  wmcemlng  the 
future  expansion  of  Domestic  Air-Mall  Serv- 
ice, at  a  time  when  much  wsis  being  said 
concerning  feeder  routes  to  con  lect  with  our 
great  air  trunk  lines  which  cxoi*  and  recroes 
the  continent.  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  not  an  immediate  pros- 
pect of  using  aircraft  in  sections  where  the 
passenger  and  express  traffic,  ccmblned  with 
mail,  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  imprac- 
ticable the  establishment  of  such  routes. 

I  stated  that  In  contemplating  the  matter 
of  feeder  routes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  motor  transportation  will  be  resumed 
after  the  war  with  increased  emphasis.  This 
medium  U  weU  adapted  for  short-haul  traffic 
and  high  in  popular  favor.  Supersedure  by 
aircraft  is  not  in  immediate  prospect.  There 
will  be  few  of  the  many  proposals  for  local 
and  feeder  air  service  that  will  meet  the 
searching  tests  of  practicability  and  economy 
in  competition  with  surface  transportation 
having  Inherent  advantages. 

The  Post  Ofllce  Department  will  continue 
to  give  all  proper  encouragement  and  wise 
assistance  to  aviation  development.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  be  mindful  of  a  like  obliga- 
tion to  other  forms  of  transportation  also 
vital  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  By  utilizing  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  each,  impartially,  a  completely  effective 
and  reliable  Postal  Service  will  be  main- 
tained, and  a  material  contribution  made  to 
the  stability  of  the  entire  transportation 
system. 

This  we  do  know — that  the  domestic  air 
mall  service  is  on  a  fully  self-sustaining  basis. 
Revenues  have  exceeded  payments  to  car- 
riers and  all  other  expanses  'or  the  past  2 
fiscal  years.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  chosen 
by  the  public  generally  as  the  communication 
instrumentality  of  the  Postal  Service  best 
suited  to  long-distant  mall  transport  in  the 
stress  and  tempo  of  our  d:iy.  Continued 
popularity  and  Increasing  volume  seem  as- 
sured for  the  future. 

Air  mall  has  become  an  accepted  feature 
of  American  life.  Its  growth  is  assured.  It 
reflects  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  In  a  peculiar 
way  the  spirit  of  America.  It  is  tied  to  the 
growth  of  our  commerce  and  to  the  binding 
together  of  the  many  parts  of  our  country. 
It  Is  something  of  which  all  of  us  may  be 
proud.  It  Is  something  in  which  all  of  us 
and  especially  you  In  San  PranclECO  have  a 
substantial  interest.  Because  it  is  so  im- 
portant, because  it  is  a  part  of  the  muscle 
and  sinews  of  our  country,  I  urge  all  of  you, 
as  men  and  women  Interested  In  your  coun- 
try's welfare,  to  lend  yoiu:  thoughts  and  youf 
best  efforts  to  help  the  air  mall  cysiem  of  the 
United  States  develop  in  the  fashion  that  will 
be  best  for  air  mail  and  best  for  America. 


Expenditure!  and  Receipts  of  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Air  Mail  Serrice — Re- 
ports of  Post  Office  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TEWwnan 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Rbcord.  Immediately  following  the  ad- 
dress by  the  Postmaster  General  which 
I  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix,  two  re- 
ports addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Pest  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  for 
the  information  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  One  report  is  on  expendlturet 
and  receipts  for  the  Domestic  Air  Mall 
Service,  and  the  other  report  la  on  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  for  the  Foreign 
Air  Mail  Service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Domestic  Air  Mail  Service 


Fiscaiyesr 


IfllS , 

1819 

1930 

IWl 

1922 , 

1923 : 

1924 

Ui25 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

WO 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

193.S 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Totel  amoant 
appropriated 


Totals - :-- 

Total  dirfct  exiienditures,  1918-28  (indirect 
not  dettrmined) — — 


Total  over  all  pxpendltares- 
Less  total  postal  revenues 


roaono 

100.000 

wn,(ioo 

1,375,000 
1,  42.V  0(X) 
1,900.000 
1.300.000 
2, 7ai,  000 

s.aM.000 

4.ASO.000 
6,  B-Vi.  000 

12.  VM.  «I0 
15. 000. 000 

i8.ooo.ax) 

30.000.000 
19.  46(V  wet 
15, 000.  OfK) 
IZ  00.3.  291 
12. 247,  600 

13.  239. 000 
14.831,403 
17.  24<),0UQ 
19.  .'.23. 100 
30.  80t"i,  740 
23. 56K.  391 
24,  .'«X.  115 
30,  (37, 262 


Total  expen<11- 

ture*  from  tppro- 

priation 


313,079.802 


rs. 

'717. 
M.2M. 
'2.6.1.3, 

1.41H. 

1,897. 

1.498. 

2,743. 

ZH72. 

3,  *)I9. 

4,209. 

11.  ley. 

14.670. 
Ift.  991. 
19. 995, 
19.  449. 
11. 782, 
8,891, 
12.239, 
13,229, 
14,  hi  7, 

17.  ir<. 

i».  .My. 

20,794, 
23.  5>i«, 
23.427. 
28,528, 


004.00 
177.00 
49.5  00 
882.00 
146.00 
151  00 
674.00 
750.00 
17.V  71 
146  82 
091.  16 
0I.V13 
K78.  29 
327  06 
217.91 
602.82 
271.34 
043.83 
430.44 
401.87 
l,'-.(« 
620.38 
002.40 
94.3.  OS 
342.56 
086.11 
659.00 


Postal  revenue 


399,112,791.94 


S43. 

^52, 

1.9»3, 
8,«U0. 

xm. 

4.072, 

8.W10. 

S.'VS. 

1.1  :w. 

4,4«i8. 

4.2,^ 

6.272. 

6.210. 

6.016. 

6.116. 

6.7J7, 

6,  S^. 

9.702, 
12.439. 
1.5, 301. 
16,336, 
19.122. 
23.9V), 
33.417. 
fl2.P18. 
>  103, 359, 


7«4  40 
602  40 
787  20 
044.80 
335.20 
.S90  40 
081  60 
031  20 
938.  «() 
444  80 
320  00 
646  90 
616  45 
344  86 
280  03 
441.  .17 
.136.00 
.134.44 
676.  4A 
£79.34 
210.  .10 

zm.in 

905.61 
465.00 
3f6.fi8 
568.13 
578.05 


Tofa!  eiTH-ndl- 
lures  (direct 
Mid  Appor- 
tioned) by  Cost 
Ascertainmeot 


S58,78a938.» 


All  time  deficit. 


O 


$12,649,786  « 
15. 168. 778.  .'8 
17,  .193.  410  00 
23.771,367  26 
23. 033. 8.16.  27 
15, 29a  032. 86 
12. . 184.82*.  35 
16.  t.79. 349.  ti5 
19.177,129.23 
21.790,250.36 
2.1.061.29185 
28.039.249.71 
30.881,838.56 
86.  .108. 386. 78 
44. 463. 307. 84 

•as. 796. 087.  75 


a)»,6W,O6L03 
«22.907,3B.M 


418.  SM,  354.  61 
358.780,998.88 


69,815,416.03 


>  In  the  fiscal  year"  1919, 1920.  and  1921,  appropriations  made  for  star  route,  power  boat,  and  railroad  icrvioe  wers 
nsedl'7  the  Air  Mail  Service 

1  The  t^^tlTJ^venKr'^lwTte  an  unofficial  e^tlmaf*  only.  The  figure  shown  was  adopted  from  pound-miles 
•nrl  is  <;iibiect  to  chance  iiy  the  Cost  .Vscertainnu-nt  Division.  __i«j  iniooa 

.  The  ft^re  of  *S  907,292.09  below  repn-R-nts  the  only  available  record  of  expenditures  for  the  period  1918-38. 
Direct  expenditures  only.    Indirect  not  determined  as  no  daU  Is  available. 

Norr  -Durine  tbe  ft!«cal  vear?  1918  to  1928.  Inclu?ive,  no  segregation  of  alr-mall  postage  revcnoe  'f"  made  and 
no  detwmina  U.n  of  siich\vx..nue  wa.^  made  by  the  Po^t  Oiric*  Department.  DnrinK  that  f*'*** ''"»"«  •''-?*« 
K*UKe  reteVwm"  in  eflen  ranging  from  a  minimum  rate  of  2  cents  i*r  ounc*  to  wial  ervlce  and  ««d^  ««« 
^c^e  M  high  M  2TS  \>cr  ounce.  AL<=o,  maO  carried  by  air  wa.s  not  entirely  conflnei  t^  ma  ter  paidat  the  arr- 
nian  ^.t^cr  rate  It  rrftim^ed.  however,  that  the  average  revenue  was  approximately  6  cents  per  piece  ofmafl 
J^?,!'erirFM"na.ed  revenues  for  the  yean.  19l«-28  have  boen  obtained  by  applying  a  rate  of  6  cenU  per  piece  to 
the  known  number  of  pieces  of  maU  transported  by  air  during  tho.se  years. 


Foreign  Air  Mail  Service 


Fiscal  year 


1928 

1929 — 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

19.34 - 

1935 

1938 

1937 

19.38 — 

1939 

1940 


Total  amount 
appropriated 


fisaooo 

2,050,000 
4,3ro,00O 
6.600,000 
7. 000. 000 
7.  (MX),  000 
T.OOUOOO 
7.000.000 
8.000,000 

a  23a  000 

9.905^800 
ia94Z275 
11649,530 


Amount  paid 
carriers 


$147,950.00 
1,  l,'ir.711.96 
4,  31)0. 000.  CO 
6..164.SSai7 
^962.9M.28 
6.948.188.77 
6, 942, 375. 29 
6,828,178.06 
«.  6ia  271.  15 
7,880,001.17 
8. 570, 524.  .17 
9.  3?7, 444. 86 
12,431.965.17 


Revenue  (esti- 
mated by  Coat 
Ascertalnmeot) 


I336.9B3.34 
832, 988.  a3 
7W.422.27 

1.07.1.352  34 
9(X  »4.  52 

1, 200,  S04.  83 

1, 602. 890.  77 

i,95aoiaio 

1148,170.82 
3. 717, 499.  21 
3.925.512.75 
6,914,405.55 


Total  cost  (direct 
and  apportiooeJ 
by  Cost  Ascer- 
tainment) ■ 


»1 
ii 


>  $147, 950. 00 

TII   <)6 

•0 

:7 

:  (1 

7.      .       jO 

7,3Ul,e03.S« 
7,14«h»]7.78 
6,  sat,  470- 43 
7, 121.a8aL44 
9,063.S«3w73 
9, 81 4.(71 01 
K  119, 546. 88 


'  Covers  net 

from  foreign  countries 
United  States. 

» Not  available. 

*  Direct  expenditures  011I7. 


amounts  received  by  carriers  from  tbe  United  States  after  dednrtln«  amounts  oon^edbrefc^^ 
fin^for  tK2wmt  ofthe  United  Sta  tea.    Abo  includes  cost  of  handling  and  tranaportittal  to  tb« 


Indirect  not  determined  in  these  years. 


« 


i\ 


I 


If 
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Foreiipi  Air  Mail  Service — Continued 


Fbcal  jttr 


Tot*l  unooot 
appropriated 


I«4l. 
1»42. 
ltM3. 


Total 

total  rrvenoes. 


AU-timo  drflcit. 


]»44 


S16,  347. 149 
16, 342^  023 
16k  OU.  97V 


139,  47:;  805 


4.aoaooo 


Amount  paid 
carriers 


tl4.7«3.aafl0 

14.3Sa88&45 

5,32S.7OL0O 


118. 144,3661  20 


3,2S7.89&00 


(PSl- 


Revenue 
inat«Hl  by  Ci 
Ascertainmci  it) 


(St 


f».  309,  792  77 
12,015,863  62 
20,343,206  47 


6^626,496  39 


(») 


*  No  payments  mnde  for  mails  disp«trti*<1  on  Army  and  Navy  ptanes. 

*  Kerenue  aod  total  expenditurrs  not  available  for  1944. 


twe<  n 


Seatt  o 


NoTM.— The  first  rexuiar  foreign  air-mail  service  was  inaufrurated  on  Oct.  19, 1927,  bet 
Batena    Cuba.    Service  baa  been  rxpandcd  further  a.<!  follows:  From  New  York  loMrn 
NOB;  from  Miami  to  fTamin.  Bahama.s— Jan.  2.  1929.  and  expanded  from  Miami  or  Btov. 
ooantrles  and  Ontnil  and  Ponth  America  and  the  West  Indic  s  during  the  remainder  of  l< 
ftom  San  Franei-sco  via  Hawaii  to  Manila.  P.  l.-Xov.  22,  Itfi-S  exundod  to  Honj!  Kong— Apr 
pore— May  3.  1941;  from  San  Franiisco  via  Lcs  Angeles  and  Hawaii  to  New  Zealand— July  1 
to  Bermuda— Mar.  16,  1938;  trom  New  York  via  Bermuda  and  Lisbon,  Portugal,  to. Marseille 
Irora  New  York  via  Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  (ireat  Britain— June  24,  1939;  Irom  Sea* 
June  20,  194Q^eoi>Bectinx  with  s«'rvice  previously  established  on  May  3,  1938,  from  Juneau  to 
been  various  tSmmnta  in  service  throughout  the  years,  such  as  the  transfer  of  the  opK-nUion  ofl 
more  to  Bennada  to  operate  from  Now  York  to  Berniudn  on  Apr.  6,  1938.  and  the  establishtf  ent 
19.  1943    from  New  Orleans  via  Merida,  Mexico,  and  liuatoinain  to  the  Canal  Zone.    .Mso 
was  suspended  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    Service  from  Miami  was  naugurated  on  Dec.  i\. 
UcstCoast  of  Africa  to  Leofioldville,  Belgian  ('ongo,Bnd  later  discimtinued.    There  is  daily 
and  the  west  coii.<t  of  South  America  and  an  average  of  2  trips  per  day  to  Mexico  and  Centra 

The  length  of  the  routes  at  present  is  50,972  miles.    This  does  not  incltide  the  service  susi|; 
The  total  length,  including  the  suspended  serx  ice  to  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Singajiore,  and  New 

The  service  referred  to  above  inaugurated  on  Dec.  6,  IMl,  to  Leopoldville,  BelRian  C 
the  control  of  tbe  military  autboritic&. 


.on  o. 


Key  West.  Fla..  and 
real,  Canada— Oct.  1, 
ville  to  practically  all 
and  the  year  of  1930: 
21,  1937.  and  to  Singa- 
,  1940;  from  Baltimore 
France— May  20,  19:19; 

to  Juneau,  .\laska— 
^lirbanks.  There  hnve 
the  stTvice  from  Balti- 

of  s*>rvice  on  June 

ervice  beyond  Hawaii 
Ml  via  Brazil  and  the 
ervice  to  the  east  coast 
.\merica. 

nded  beyond  Hawaii 
'.eiiland.  is  fi2.4.'i7  miU-s. 

was  operated  under 


Fans  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).  194i 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  a  letti^"  received  by  me  from 
Mr.  O.  C.  Oliver,  ^liairman  of  the  Cum- 
berland County,  Ky.,  A.  A.  A.  board,  dis- 
cussing the  farm  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foliows: 

Bmtxsvnxz.  Kt.,  July  27.  1944. 
Senator  Alben  W.  Babklxt. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  Sib:  Cumberland  County.  Ky..  is  per- 
haps a  unique,  example  of  agricultural  prog- 
ress, as  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  agrlcul- 
ttiral  conservation  program  practically  no  soil 
eonatrmtion  measures  were  knowu  or  used 
here. 

Were  It  possible  for  you  to  have  seen  the 
depleted  farms  over  all  this  county  before  the 
program  helped  change  the  farming  habits 
and  to  compare  It  with  today's  lush  green 
farm  land.  It  would  Indeed  Impress  you. 
WhUe  you  would  not  be  ab)e  to  see  any  large 
or  outstanding  demonstrations  of  this  change 
In  any  one  particular  place,  you  would  find 
Instiwul  that  all  our  farms,  large  and  small, 
bad  been  benefited. 

Th*  ocoaervatlon  payments  which  ran  Into 
thousands  of  dollars  were  badly  needed  and 
we  wish  to  give  full  credit  for  this  Immense 
help:  we  cannot  value  this  more  highly  than 
the  fact  that  the  program  has  changed  the 
pattern  of  thought  and  more  definitely  the 
habits  and  actions  of  otir  1.600  farmers  and 
many  of  their  twenty-fotu-hundred-odd 
sharecroppers. 

Bnailod  pasture  land  acreage  under  the  pro- 
gram has  increand  100  percent. 


per 


thlrt  ies 


g]  asses  : 


carl<  ads 


o: 


f  ertUJ  sers 


Burley   tobacco   Is   our 
Since  the  beginning  of  th< 
kept  accurate  figures  on 
yield  per  acre  has  risen 
poimds  In  the  early 
per  acre  for  the  1943  crop 
to  be  a  fair  Index  to  the 
tlvlty  of  our  soil  for  all  the 

Before    the   program 
records  of  county  seedsme  i 
nually  bought  less  than 
types  of  pasture  and  hay  „ 
In  the  year  1943,  accordir  g 
they  sold  over  three 
as  rye  grass,  redtop,  timo 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  alsik( 
crimson  clover. 

According  to  records 
before  the  program  they 
full  carload  of  all  tyx>e8  of 
they  sold  19  cars  of  ' 
addition  to  the  28  cars  of 
phate  used  by  farmers  or 
crops  which  was  furnisher 
gram  as  grant  of  aid  to 

The  program,  as 
the  fall  of  1943,  furnishe  1 
vetch   seed   and    18.821 
clover  seed.    These  winter 
were  applied  on  2,533 
fore  the  program  no  cove 
In  Cximberland  County  at 
crops  serve  two  great  i 
excellent  grazing  for 
pastures  are  dormant  and 
costs.    They  hold  plant 
and  washing  by  winter 
are  turned  under  in  the 
only  this  saved  plant 
from  the  foliage  and  stal)t 
nitrogen   which   legume 
from  the  air. 

The  stimmer  pasture 
cover  crops  have  enabled 
crease   their   Incomes 
sales  of  livestock,  poultr 
land  has  been  so  well 
tices  recommended  and 
program  that  the 
catch  us  unprepared  but 
met  our  food  goals 
Pood  Administration. 

As  grant  of  aid  under 
berland  county  farmers 
tons  of  47  percent 


purp  38es 


emerge  [icy 


Total  cost  (direct 

and  apiwrtioned 

by  Cost  A.«cer- 

tainment) 


$17,333,961.28 

*  15,  7:i»i,  f.72.  23 

<  9, 101, 923. 19 


13ai2S,2.'W.  16 
65, 626, 49«x  39 


&i  ."iOl,  762. 77 


major    cash    crop, 
program  we  have 
acre  yields.    The 
steadily   from   556 
to  930  pounds 
This,  we  believe. 
Increased  produc- 
er ops. 

an,    according    to 

our  farmers  an- 

^OCO  pounds  of  all 

and  legumes. 

to  their  records, 

of  such  seeds 

hy,  orchard  grass, 

clover,  vetch,  and 


fertilizer  dealers, 

sold  annually  one 

rertUlzers.    In  1943 

and  this  is  in 

\.  A.  A.  superphos- 

pastures  and  hay 

through  the  pro- 

faitners. 

grant' of-aid  material  in 

14.484  pounds  of 

dounds   of   crimson 

legume  cover  crops 

of  cropland.    Be- 

crops  were  seeded 

all.     Winter  cover 

They  furnish 

livestock  when   other 

save  feed  and  feed 

fctsd  against  leaching 

and  when  they 

^rlng  they  add  not 

but  the  humus 

and  the  priceless 

plants   accumulate 


fOKl 


a  id  hay  and  winter 

our  farmers  to  In- 

mfterlally   from   the 

and  cream.    Our 

cc^dltioned  by  prac- 

er  couraged  under  the 

of  war  did  not 

instead  we  proudly 

esuillsbed  by  the  War 


;he  program,  Cum- 

lave  received  1530 

superi  hosphate  and  3,160 


tons  of  20  percent  superphosphate  and  with 
this  material  they  have  treated  28.100  acres 
of  cropland.  Also  as  grant  of  aid  they  re- 
ceived 3.326  tons  of  crushed  agricultural 
limestone  and  applied  this  on  1,650  acres 
of  farmland. 

It  is  Indeed  one  of  the  fortunes  of  war  that 
the  A.  A.  A.  had  Its  organization  of  com- 
mitteemen in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the 
country.  These  committees  were  already 
set  up  and  had  the  facts  and  figures  on  all 
possible  agricultural  production.  The  high 
command  on  the  production  front  was  able 
to  transmit  Its  commands  to  county  com- 
mittees and  these  committees  were  able  to 
put  these  commands  into  positive  action  in 
a  matter  of  hours.  For  example :  War  hemp 
Industries  called  on  us  for  500  acres  of  hemp 
for  seed  because  we  lost  our  source  of  hemp 
fiber  supply  to  the  Japanese.  We  gave  them 
862  acres.  This  would  have  been  utterly  im- 
possible if  some  organization  had  not  been 
formed  and  already  on  the  march.  Just  as  it 
took  months  to  organize  and  get  the  A.  A.  A. 
going  It  would  have  cost  too  much  valuable 
war  time  to  find  and  organize  and  activate 
some  substitute  organization. 

A.  A.  A.  committeemen,  working  In  close 
harmony  with  Selective  Service,  has  supplied 
necessary  manpower  to  the  armed  service  and 
at  the  same  time  maintained  a  high  produc- 
tion of  food  crops.  Farm  machinery  has 
been  fairly  rationed  by  committeemen  who 
are  on  the  ground  and  know  the  facts  and 
this  at  a  great  saving  to  the  Government. 
According  to  a  recent  published  statement 
by  O.  D.  T.  officials,  black  market  gasoline 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  scene  since 
A.  A.  A.  committeemen  working  with  County 
Farm  Transportation  Committeemen  have 
been  recommending  rations  of  non-highway 
gasoline.  The  careful  issuance  of  slaughter 
permits  by  committeemen  tightened  the 
noose  on  the  meat  black  market  as  well  as 
serving  public  health.  At  the  present  time 
A.  A.  A.  committeemen  are  rationing  all  lum- 
ber used  on  the  farm.  This  committee  was 
Instructed  as  to  its  duties  and  Is  already  at 
work  within  the  hour. 

Because  the  A.  A.  A.  had  its  trained  com- 
mitteemen and  officials  and  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  agriculture  it 
has  been  possible  for  them  to  meet  their  un- 
foreseen tasks  imposed  by  war  necessity  and 
In  doing  so  they  have  made  more  effective  the 
war  aid  rendered  by  the  Arsenal  of  De- 
mocracy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  C.  Oliver, 
ChaiTTnan,  Cumberland  County  A.  A.  A. 


Thoughts  on  V-day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 

or  NEW  jKKsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoed  an 
editorial  entitled  "Thoughts  on  V-day.** 
published  in  the  Newark  (N.  J. )  Evening 
News  of  Tuesday,  September  5.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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THOTTOBTB  ON  V-BAT 

A  great  deal  of  foolish,  even  dangerous, 
conversation  Is  beard  about  the  wUd  cele- 
bration that  will  occur  on  V-day,  the  same 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Germans  sur- 
render. The  prediction  Is  heard  that  this 
celebration  will  be  so  unrestrained,  in  all 
respects,  as  to  cause  the  1918  armistice  cele- 
brations, false  and  real,  to  pale  In  compari- 
son. 

In  short,  what  some  people  seem  to  expect, 
and  to  take  keen  pleasure  in  expecting.  Is  a 
riot,  a  demonstration  of  spontaneotjs  mob 
violence  In  which  shop  windows  will  be 
smashed,  hotel  lobbies  wrecked,  theater  seats 
torn  up,  and  bars — their  contents  first  having 
been  consumed  —  demolished.  Establish- 
ments to  these  fields  have  made  plans  .to 
board  up  their  windows  and  to  close  during 
this  saturnalia.  It  has  even  reached  the 
point  where  civilian  defense  organizations, 
mobilized  to  protect  against  our  enemies,  are 
being  readied.  In  event  of  need,  to  protect  us 
against  ourselves. 

The  idea  of  having  a  destructive  national 
binge  on  V-day  Is  one  of  the  most  mistaken 
ideas  to  come  out  of  this  war.  In  the  first 
place,  there  may  be  no  V-day,  in  the  sense  In 
which  there  was  an  armistice  on  Novemlier 
11.  1918.  when  the  firing  ceased.  This  is  a 
fl\ild  war,  and  it  Is  possible  that  the  war  will 
continue  in  one  part  of  Europe  after  It  has 
ceased  In  another,  or  in  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  German  Reich  after  other  parts  have 
laid  down  their  arms.  Thus  there  would  be 
no  sharp  terminal. 

Assuming  there  Is  a  definite  V-day,  the 
war  at  that  point  will  be  but  half  over.  There 
will  be  millions  of  Amercans,  still  under 
arms  in  the  Pacific,  engaged  in  fighting  a  war 
against  Japan.  WUl  those  who  have  men  In 
the  Pacific,  exposed  to  disease  and  death,  feel 
like  Joining  a  Bacchanalia  of  window  and 
bottle  smashing  at  home? 

Last  and  most  Important  of  all,  there  will 
be  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  who  will  have 
sacrificed  themselves  to  bring  about  the  de- 
feat of  Hitler.  Can  we  think  of  them  and 
go  on  a  V-day  Jag?  We  can  rejoice  In  the 
Victorious  result  of  their  pain  and  death,  we 
can  feel  a  sense  of  utmost  relief  and  grati- 
tude, but  win  we  be  in  the  mood  to  scream 
and  throw  ourselves  about  like  Jitterbugs? 
It  ought  not  to  be — not  if  we  can  recapture 
the  mood  of  D-day,  which  was  not  one  to 
blow  whistles  and  sirens,  but  to  bow  In 
prayer. 


Tribntes  to  George  W.  Norrii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  USTER  HILL       • 

or    ktATiAUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Capt. 
R.  Ll  Neuberger.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  September  5.  1944,  paying 
tribute  to  former  Senator  Norris,  of 
Nebraska.  Captain  Neuberger  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  our  country 
who  has  just  returned  frdm  extended 
service  overseas. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of 
September  5, 1944;  an  article  by  Marquis 


Chllds,  published  in  the  Montgomery  Ad- 
vertiser of  September  6, 1944;  an  editorial 
by  the  brilliant  young  editor  of  the 
Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times,  Walling  Keith, 
published  in  the  Gadsden  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1944.  and  a  statement  by  Sid- 
ney Hillman,  all  relating  to  the  life  and 
distinguished  public  service  of  George  W. 
Norris. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
editorials,  article,  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  September  5. 

1944] 

GEoacE  Norris 

A   COUMUNICATION 

Throughout  the  Nation  George  W.  Norris 
was  a  symbol  of  hope  and  progress  to  millions 
of  men  and  women.  In  1910  he  spoke  In  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  and  In  the  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Washington.  Farmers  drove  all 
night  from  btindreds  of  miles  away  to  see 
and  hear  him.  At  Grand  Coulee  Dam  they 
shook  his  hand  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Some  of  them  had  been  active  hi  the  pro- 
gressive movement  for  five  decades  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  Norris  was  the  crowning  event 
of  their  lives. 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  Senator's  eyes, 
too.  as  he  locked  down  at  the  great  dam,  the 
largest  power  project  on  earth.  "This  is  the 
fulfillment  of  my  dream,"  he  said,  and  I  am 
sure  he  remembered  those  days  when  alone 
In  Congress  he  fotight  for  Government  devel- 
opment of  America's  rivers. 

Norris  went  back  a  long  way,  to  the  time 
of  Biyan  and  T.  R.  and  McKlnley.  I  once 
heard  Col.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  who  fought  in  the 
Indian  Wars  with  Custer  and  Kit  Carson,  tell 
me  that  Norris  had  been  "the  standard 
bearer  of  liberalism's  guidons  for  three  gen- 
erations of  Americans." 

Of  all  his  deeds  I  think  the  old  Senator 
was  most  proud  of  his  vote  in  1917  against 
American  participation  In  the  First  World 
War.  I  remember  sitting  with  him  In  the 
den  of  his  little  stucco  house  in  McCook  and 
hearing  that  tale — of  how  he  had  been  sent 
German  Iron  Crosses  in  the  mall  and  how 
he  hfld  gone  back  to  Nebraska  to  report  to 
his  people. 

He  rented  a  hall  at  Lincoln  and  walked 
onto  the  platform  all  alone.  No  one  would 
dare  Introduce  him.  He  looked  out  over  the 
silent  throng,  a  white-haired  old  man  In  a 
neat  black  suit  and  shoestring  tie.  "I  have 
come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth."  he  began. 
Somewhere  near  the  back  of  the  hall  a  man 
applauded.  Another  man  took  It  up.  The 
applause  grew,  then  the  crowd  was  on  its 
feet.  Cheering  commenced.  "In  that  mo- 
ment," Norris  told  me.  "I  felt  repaid  for  all 
the  agony,  for  all  the  abuse,  for  all  the 
TilifVcatlon." 

This  event  made  a  vivid  Impression  on  his 
mind.  Yet  that  mind  was  never  closed. 
He  changed  his  mind  about  this  war  and 
was  an  early  advocate  of  American  interven- 
tion. He  supported  the  President's  foreign 
policy  on  through  from  the  fall  of  Prance. 

The  Teniiessee  Valley  Authority  is  Norris* 
monument.  He  began  advocating  the  T.  V.  A. 
to  1923  when  he  optjosed  the  sale  of  Muscle 
Shoals  to  Henry  Ford.  The  elder  La  FoUette 
stood  at  his  side  for  a  few  years.  When 
La  Follette  died  Norris  said  of  him.  "He  was 
the  leader  of  the  advancing  coliunn  of  hope 
and  process."  La  Follette  never  saw  the 
T.  V.  A.  buUt.  Norris  Dam  qn  the  Clinch 
River  is  now  one  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  key  units, 
alt/iough  the  old  man  declined  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  a  bust  of  himself  at  the  site 
of  the  project. 

People  in  every  State  wrote  to  Norris  about 
injustices  and  wrongs.  They  felt  that  In  him 
they  had  a  ready  champion.    Oregon,  where 


I  live,  is  1,700  miles  from  Nebraska,  yet 
naen  and  women  on  Oregon's  farms  looked 
to  Norris  for  help  and  assistance.  To  the 
end  of  his  career  he  maintained  an  interest 
in  the  family  of  the  late  Senates  Lane,  of 
Oregon,  who  was  one  of  the  four  in  the 
Senate  who  stood  with  Norris  and  the  elder 
La  Follette  against  war  in  1917. 

Norris  was  no  breast-beater  making  loud 
noises.  Neither  did  he  view  the  ftmctlonlng 
of  democracy  from  Olympian  heights,  as  do 
some  liberals.  He  believed  that  democracy 
r/as  part  of  one's  dally  life.  He  was  consid- 
erate to  those  who  worked  for  him.  Hi 
shunned  display  and  protocol.  He  had  no* 
chauffeur.  He  and  his  wife  often  stepped 
at  tourist  homes  and  boarding  houses  on  their 
way  between  Nebraska  and  Washington. 

Norris  disliked  slickness.  Innuendo  and 
double  meaning  were  not  In  h'.s  arsenal.  He 
trusted  people  who  were  openhanded  and 
outspoken.  He  asked  simple,  direct  ques- 
tion?. A  number  of  administration  support- 
ers did  net  want  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  to  bs  ths 
first  Director  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Author- 
ity. "J.  D."  wore  high  shoes,  suspenders,  and 
b'-g  hats.  "  'J.  D.'  is  right  down  the  line  for 
public  power,  isn't  he?"  asked  Norris.  The 
President  appointed  "J.  D." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Norris  was  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1942,  shortly  before  I  went  to  Alaska 
with  the  United  SUtes  Army  engineers.  1 
spent  the  afternoon  in  his  office  with  him 
and  Irving  Dllllard  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  who  Is  now  also  to  the  Army. 

The  Senator  talked  of  his  past.  He  relived 
the  days  when  he  overthrew  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon.  He  spoke  of  T.  V.  A.  and  Bonne- 
vUle  and  Coulee  and  what  they  could  do  for 
the  Nation.  He  stood  agato  with  "the  little 
group  of  willful  men.  •  He  said  this  would 
have  to  be  the  last  war  or  we  all  were  finished. 
He  tired  as  the  shadows  of  late  afternoon 
Itoed  the  park  outside. 

Dllllard  and  I  got  up  to  leave.  "Oood-bye, 
Irving."  Norris  said.  "Oood-bye.  Dick.  You 
boys  and  the  rest  all  over  the  country  will 
have  to  carry  on.  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.    My  part  in  the  struggle  is  over." 

R.  L.  NXUBERCIB. 

Wasuincton,  September  3. 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  of  Septem- 
ber 6.  1944] 
Grand  Old  Man 

There  went  an  honest  man. 

People  could  difler  with  George  W.  Norris. 
Many  of  us  did  from  time  to  time,  but  of  one 
thing  we  oould  be  sure,  whatever  George 
Norris  did.  he  did  iiecause  he  was  convinced 
that  It  was  the  right  and  honest  thirg  to  do. 
The  way  he  .voted  or  argued  might  be  the 
popular  way  or  It  might  be  something  which 
seemed  calculated  to  kill  him  politically,  but 
he  stayed  with  the  convictions  that  he  held 
regai-dless  of  the  possible  consequences  to 
his  own  career,  and  so,  when  he  died  at  83, 
all  America  knew  tlat  the  Nation  had  lost 
a  sincere  and  wise  statesman  and  an  honest 
man. 

Back  in  AprU  of  1917  George  Norris  was  one 
of  that  little  group  which  voted  against  de- 
claring war  on  Germany.  A  leaser  man  would 
have  sealed  his  political  fate  by  that  one  act. 
(3eorge  Norris  went  home  to  Nebraska  to  ex- 
plain his  vote  and  to  face  the  men  who  were 
calling  him  a  traitor.  He  spoke  to  the  Ne- 
braskans  and  they  did  not  agree  with  him, 
but  ♦hey  knew  the  ktod  at  man  he  was.  and 
when  he  stood  for  reelection  a  few  months 
later  they  returned  him  to  Washington.  He 
would  have  been  there  still,  offering  wise 
counsel  and  fighting  for  what  he  believed  In, 
had  he  not  failed  to  get  his  name  on  the 
bailot  m  the  last  election,  having  grown  tired 
ol  the  battle. 

Senator  Norris,  while  a  Congressman, 
worked  to  liberalise  the  rules  of  CongiefS, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  Cannonism. 
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He  fathered  T.  V.  A.  He  planned  the  uni- 
cameral legislative  body  of  Nebraska.  He 
was  a  tireless  «t>rker  for  the  thiiigs  in  which 
be  believed. 

This  time,  when  war  approached.  Senator 
Norris  voted  with  the  President  to  accept  the 
state  of  war  which  Japan  had  forced  upon  xis. 
He  felt  that  this  was  the  proper  course,  and 
In  that  opinion  he  was  close  to  the  majority 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Had  he  felt  otherwise 
he  would  have  faced  the  outraged  cries  of 
the  Nation  and  the  likelihood  of  oeuaclsm 
without  hesitation. 

Senator  Norris  was  a  Republican,  but.  like 
many  voters  of  the  Midwest  and  West,  he 
wore  his  party  affiliation  lightly  and  voted 
as  he  pleased.  Hence,  he  was  disgusted  with 
Republican  failure  to  meet  the  emergencies 
cf  the  times,  and  he  continued  to  support 
Cooeevelt  on  most  major  Issues  as  long  as 
te  remained  in  the  Senate,  and  more  re- 
cently as  a  private  citizen.  When  Norris 
voted  with  Rooeevelt,  however,  it  ind'cated 
tiiat  the  Pres'd?nt  was  In  line  with  the  Norris 
Tlews  on  the  subject,  for  Norris  was  a  sturdy 
Independent,  thinking  things  through  in  his 
ovi'n  way.  to  the  last. 

Norris  was  the  most  persistent  and  re- 
fourceiul  man  In  American  public  life.  He 
fought  for  the  idea  of  the  Tennesse?  Valley 
Authority  for  more  than  a  decade  before  he 
Anally  won.  Oiirlng  that  period  the  great 
power  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  unde- 
veloped possibilities  of  the  Valley  were  almost 
disposed  of  in  other  ways  from  time  to  time. 
but  Norris  persisted  until  he  won  his  point. 
Now  even  those  who  most  feared  the  possi- 
bility of  socialism  coming  South  with  T.  V.  A. 
accept  this  Norris-tponsored  development  as 
one  of  the  great  resources  of  the  South. 

For  an  even  longer  period  Mr.  Norris  fought 
to  end  the  lame-du:k  sessions  of  Congress. 
those  sessions  l)etween  January  and  March 
«hen  men.  already  repudiated  at  the  polls 
and  retired  to  private  life  by  their  constitu- 
ents, came  Just  the  same  to  Washington  and 
took  their  part  in  the  making  of  legislation. 
B*  finally  won  In  this  fight,  too.  and  suc- 
ceeded In  moving  the  Inauguration  date  for- 
ward from  March  to  January,  to  that  the  new 
Ideas  of  the  voters  might  be  more  quickly 
and  more  stireiy  represented  in  the  Halls  of 
Congrws. 

Long  fights  did  not  seem  to  discourage  him. 
Wlien  Imtr  men  would  have  given  up  In 
disgust,  he  kept  right  on,  plugging  the  same 
Idea,  advancing  new  arguments,  making  new 
converts,  until  at  last  he  could  win.  What- 
ever seemed  right  to  him  seemed  worth  fight- 
ing for.  and  so  he  fought,  and  It  Is  amazing 
h.w  many  of  his  fights  led  to  eventual 
victory. 

When  Nebraska  failed  to  return  him  to  the 
Esnate.  Norris  Is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
he  hcd  failed,  that  his  State  had  repudiated 
him.  It  may  be  that  for  a  little  while  he 
lest  faith  In  democracy,  but  not  for  long. 
He  was  an  optimist  who  had  an  abidinsr  faith 
In  the  American  people  and  the  democratic 
spirit. 

Norrls-sponsored  legislation  and  Norrls- 
sponsorcd  projects  form  endxuring  monu- 
ments to  the  memory  of  a  grand  old  man. 
America  could  use  more  men  of  the  same 
simple  faith  and  stern,  unswerving  honesty 
ta  public  life. 

(Prom  the  Montsomery  Advertiser  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  19441 

Washimctom  Caixino 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

WasHtwcTCN. — We  in  America  can  be  proud 
that  George  Norris  was  one  cf  us.  Even  In 
this  moilMnt  of  world  turmoil,  his  death 
makas  a  mark.  It  makes  us  pause  and  re- 
member what  he  stood  for. 
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It  makes  tu  think  of 
victory  can  mean  if  only 
a  little  from  the  man  who 
Cook,  Nebr.,  among  his 
was    one   of   the    remarkaljle 
Norris.     In  all  his  years  1 
never  lost  touch  with  his 

He  came  from  Ihe 
pie.     He  grew  up  close  to 
never  forget  how  wide  tlie 
rich  and  jxjwerful  and  thi 
women  of  this  earth. 

Supporting  his  deepest 
skill  at  the  business  of 
the    know-how.     There 
why  the  correspondents  in 
gallerj"  voted  him  the 
of  the  Senate  in  1S41. 

We  saw  him  at  work 
floor  day  after  day,  follow 
ststence  the  course  of  the 
He  ccxUd  be  sentimental 
goglc.    His   voice,   rarely 
carried  the  weight  of  knc^w 
viction. 

Whenever    you    went    tc 
away   with   a,  deep   sense 
past  and  the  character  tha 
it.     He  walked  always  like 
solid,  plodding  steps  that 
marble  halls  as  in  the 
as  a  boy.     His  face  looked 
been    carved    out   of   oak 
shrewd  Journeyman  wood 
New  England  and  the 

When  you  first  talked 
something  between  him  an 
h's    skepticism,   a   patient 
m'ght  have  been  self-protect 
self-protective,  if  he  was 
often  was.  or  if  his 
on  him.  his  mood  might 
ordinarily  he  came  to  life 
less  smile  shone  out. 

Shrewd  men.  qulck-wlttcp 
Eeeking  the  prizes  in  the 
often  were  scornful  of 
him  a  fake.    They  could 
goodness.    They  thought 
something  for  himself. 

But  he  was  not  a  fake, 
a  man  as  this  self-seekini 
see.    Out  of  his  congreesio  lal 
after  educating  his  children 
to  keep  him  In  bis  last 

As  far  as  monuments  go. 
about  perpetuatirg  Norris 
tol  Is  filled  with  marble 
Ite  statues.    But  Norris 
ment    in    the    Tennessee 
which  was  possibly  the 
of  his  career. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  h 
fight  at  the  end  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  would  have  been 
stood  on  the  fioor  day  ef 
Muscle   Shoals   from 
would  have  amounted  to 
the  stakes — the  fight  looqed 
was  at  th3  beginning  cf 
magic  of  prosperity  was  to 
Norris  lived,  however,  to 
true.     Norris  Dam.  in 
was  named  for  him.     He 
and  saw  it  in  all  the  beai^ty 

But  more  than  that, 
T.  V.  A.  Idea  take  hold 
Out  In  his  own  Mlsaour 
demand  Is  growing  for  a 
curb   the   fioods.   create 
diistry.  stop  erosion.    It 
words,  what  T.  V.  A.  has 
Tennessee  Valley. 

We're  going  to  need 
we're  coming  Into.    Wet  t 
remember  hi&  coiirage,  his 
and  persistence. 
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I'ictions  was  his 

He  had 

good    reasons 

the  Senate  press 

useful  Member 


men,  clever  men. 

battle  for  power. 

They  called 

lot  believe  In  his 

1  e  must  be  out  for 
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He  was  as  selfless 

time  Is  likely  to 

salary  he  saved. 

hardly  enough 

yefir. 

no  one  need  worry 

fame.    This  Capl- 

co^otaphs  and  gran- 

a  living  monu- 

Valley    Authority, 

greatest  achievement 


bis 


s  long,  courageous 

war.  nothing  like 

tossible.     When  he 

er  day  to  prevent 

given   away — it 

that,  so  big  were 

hopeless.     That 

bocm,  when  the 

spiral  into  Infinity. 

see  his  dream  come 

T.  V._  A.  system, 

went  down  there 

of  Its  setting. 

lived  to  see  the 

jn  people's  minds. 

Valley  basin,  the 

M.  V.  A.  that  will 

sower,   attract   in- 

vovild  do.  In  other 

jegun  to  do  In  the 

lionises  In  the  era 

going  to  need  to 

strength,  patience. 


(From  the  Gadsden  Times  of  September  8. 
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Th«  Man  Thit  Dton't  Want  Ant  Mork 

(By   Walling   Keith,   editor) 
Tears    dimmed    the    half-closed    eyes    of 
white-haired  George  Norris.     He  started  off 
into  the  darkness. 

•"They  don't  want  me  anymore,"  he  said 
simply. 

He  always  had  a  simple  way  of  putting 
things.  He  was  a  plain  man.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  Nebraska ,  whom  he  had  served  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Senate  for  about  <0  years, 
failed  to  elect  him  to  return  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  he  didn't  try  to  couch  his 
defeat  in  words  born  of  pclltical  wishful 
thinking.  He  reasoned  that,  alter  all  his 
years  of  public  service,  his  people  did  not 
want  him  any  more.  And  it  broke  his  heart. 
He  died  the  other  day  at  83.  He  became  an 
old  man  in  retirement.  If  he  had  been  re- 
elected, he  probably  would  have  continued 
an  active  career  for  several  more  years.  His 
mind  was  young  and  vigorous  and  his  heart 
was  young  and  brave  up  until  the  night  the 
bad  election  news  came.  He  went  bach  home 
tc  McCook  to  breathe  the  Nebraska  air  and 
to  contemplate  years  that  ended  In  disap- 
pointment, but  not  in  bitterness. 

The  news  stories  identified  him  as  "the 
father  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority." 
A  biographer  might  as  well  have  passed  off 
Benjamin  Franklin  as  "the  man  who  lAvented 
the  lightning  red."  The  T.  V.  A.  was  but  a 
passing  moment  in  the  crusading  life  of  Sen- 
ator Norris. 

I  had  a  few  brief  conversations  with  Sen- 
ator Norris  during  the  last  2  years  he  was  in 
the  Senate. 

Once  while  I  was  wolfing  a  sandwich  and 
downing  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building  restaurant  he  sat  at  my  table.  It 
was  late  for  lunch  and  I  was  the  only  occu- 
pant. He  sat  down  opposite  me  because  he 
didn't  like  to  eat  alone. 

He  was  a  slight,  gentle-faced  man,  with  eye- 
lids that  drooped  from  under  ruf^ged  brows. 
He  nearly  always  wore  a  black  bow  tie  and  a 
black  alpaca  coat. 

"I  hope  you're  not  finished."  he  said,  "I 
hate  to  eat  alone."  I  tarried  over  a  second 
cup  of  coffee. 

"I've  always  liked  newspapermen."  he  said. 
"Some  of  them  have  been  my  closest  friends. 
Did  you  know  Paul  Anderson?" 

I  never  knew  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  correspondent.  But  I 
did  know  that  Anderson  rn  one  occasion  had 
been  responsible  for  Senator  Norris  serving 
an  extra  term  in  the  Senate  after  the  old 
man  had  announced  that  he  would  retire. 
Anderson  was  the  reporter  in  whose  hands 
the  retirement  announcement  was  entrusted. 
But  instead  of  publishing  the  announcement 
Anderson  got  in  touch  with  Norris'  friends 
in  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  was  persuaded 
to  ryn  again. 

He  asked  me  several  questions  about  Ala- 
bama. He  was  interested.  If  he  had  been 
talking  to  a  citizen  of  Timbuctoo  he  would 
have  been  Interested  In  Timbuctoo.  He  had 
a  healthy  curiosity  about  people  and  places. 
But  he  was  far  from  politic  In  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  thoughtful  and 
polite  In  a  straightforward  sort  of  way,  but 
uacompromlslng . 

Later  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  In  the 
Senate  gallery  when  Senator  Norris  made  his 
last  brave  speech  agamst  the  forces  of  ma- 
chine politics. 

Senator  Smathers,  of  New  Jersey,  an  ardent 
New  Dealer,  was  supporting  a  friend  of  Boss 
Hague  for  a  Federal  Judgeship. 

President  Roosevelt  had  nominated  the 
Hague -Smathers  candidate  for  the  Federal 
Judgeship  and  his  name  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  confirmation. 

Almost  alone  the  old  man  from  Nebraska 
fought  the  confirmation. 


He  was  right.  He  was  dead  right  in  all  that 
he  said.  Most  of  the  Senators  knew  it.  Hie 
press  gallery  knew  it.  Sven  the  guards  at 
the  door  knew  It. 

But  just  as  well  they  knew  that  finally 
when  the  old  crusader  from  Nebraska  had 
had  his  say  that  the  august  body  would 
move  to  confirm  the  nomination  and  that 
Boss  Hague  would  have  another  friend  at 
court.  Nobody  knew  this  more  than  Sen- 
ator Norris  himself.  Yet  he  fought  the  nom- 
ination as  relentlessly  as  he  had  fought 
Speaker  Joe  Cannon  some  38  years  before 
in  the  House. 

Norris  was  a  young  Congressman  when  Joe 
Cannon  ran  the  House  with  an  Iron  hand. 
Although  the  new  Member  from  Nebraska 
was  a  Republican  as  was  Cannon,  Norris  felt 
that  the  Speaker  held  too  much  power. 

The  Speaker's  p>ower  came  through  com- 
mittee appointments.  He  could  almost 
make  or  break  a  Congress.  He  could  pass  or 
kill  legislation.  He  was  a  dictator,  no  more, 
no  less.  And  Norris  set  out  to  break  his  iron 
grip — and  succeeded. 

Although  he  was  a  Republican.  Senator 
Norris'  politics  was  highly  unorthodox.  He 
was.  from  the  very  first,  and  remained  until 
his  dying  day.  an  idealist,  who  refused  to 
compromise  with  political  expediency.  He 
was  a  rare  creature  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Some  say  he  was  a  New  Dealer  before 
Roosevelt  c^m?  to  the  White  House.  He  was 
never  a  New  Dealer.  He  was  that  unusual 
personage — a  constant  liberal,  who  continued 
to  be  liberal  even  after  political  cohorts 
gained  liberal  goals  and  stopped  there. 

Some  of  his  friends  in  the  New  Deal  be- 
came aggrieved  with  Senator  Norris  when 
they  learned  with  dismay  that  he  was  in  ear- 
nest when  he  vowed  that  the  T.  V.  A.  should 
be  kept  out  of  politics.  He  continued  to 
fight  to  keep  the  T.  V.  A.  out  of  political 
patronage  markets.  Some  of  his  so-called 
liberal  brethren  had  hoped  to  pack  their 
friends  Into  Jobs.  They  were  sorely  disap- 
pointed. 

Perhaps  It  would  never  do  to  have  a  Sen- 
ate chamber  filled  enUrely  with  George  Nor- 
rlses.  H6  was  prlmarUy  a  reformer  and 
crusader.  And  to  get  things  done  refonners 
are  not  always  the  best  people  for  the  Job. 
They  pick  too  much  at  details  and  refuse  to 
budge  from  set  principles. 

But  George  Norris  did  not  give  his  years 
In  vain  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  always  need  a  Norris  In  the  Con- 
gress, whether  he  be  liberal  or  conservative— 
aa  long  as  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  who  seeks 
to  aee  that  the  game  is  played  by  the  rules. 


StATEMCMT  BT  SmNKT  Hn-LMAN  OH  THE  DEATH 
OF  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

From  time  to  time  our  American  democ- 
raf>  embodies  itself  In  a  personality  whose 
character,  whose  philosophy,  and  whose  deeds 
become  the  standard  for  a  whole  generation. 
George  W.  Norris  was  such  a  man.  For  40 
years  he  served  the  people  of  Nebraska  and 
of  Bit  our  Nation  In  Congress.  He  helped 
us  through  the  wilderness  of  reaction.  And 
never  did  he  falter  in  his  defense  of  hvunan 
rights  nor  in  his  effort  to  extend  these  rights 
through  progressive  political  action.  He  ap- 
plied the  ethical  standards  of  true  religion 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  our  Nation.  States- 
manslvp  as  he  saw  It  is  the  broadest  form 
of  human  service;  and  a  great  area  of  the 
United  States,  once  blighted  by  poverty.  Is 
transformed  Into  a  land  fiowlng  with  milk 
and  honey  as  a  monum"ent  to  his  vision  and 
work.  He  warred  against  self-interest  In 
high  places  and  won  great  victories  for  the 
common  man.  He  fought  the  good  fight,  and 
he  was  fighting  it  until  the  last.  He  ac- 
cepted the  honorary  chairmanship  of  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Committee 


a  few  short  weeks  ago.  And  we  of  the  com- 
mittee are  proud  that  he  was  with  us  in  our 
work  at  the  end.  The  life  and  works  of 
George  W.  Norris  will  always  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  American  progressives  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights. 


Sanchiaiy  for  the  Jewi  in  Pal«sHae 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(. 

or 

ilON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  (legislative  dav  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Evening  Globe  of  Boston,  Mass..  on 
August  10,  entiUed  "They  Suffered 
Most";  also  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  of  August  1.  1944. 
entitled  "Well,  Mr.  Churchill";  also  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Courier 
News  of  Plainfleld,  N.  J.,  of  August  1, 
1944,  entitled  "Palestine  as  Refuge";  also 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
August  24,  1944.  entitled  "Men  of 
Paith";  also  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Post  of  August  15.  1944,  entitled 
"Share  the  Job";  and  an  editooal  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  August  10,  1944. 
entitled  "Twenty-four  Days  Have 
Passed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRD, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  Boston  Evening  Globe  of  August  10, 
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Thet  Surmn  Most 

Senator  Tromas  of  Utah  has  put  forward  a 
suggestions  which  should  receive  prompt  at- 
tention now  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  poet-war  adjustment.  He  notes 
that  80  percent  of  the  atrocities  committed 
by  Nazis  have  fallen  upon  Jews.  Therefore 
he  urges  that  spokesmen  for  what  he  calls 
the  Hebrew  nation  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations 
when  their  Intereets  are  lnv9lved. 

These  would  be  relief,  rehabilitation,  refu- 
gees and.  above  all,  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
Inter-Allied  Commission  on  War  Crimes. 

Besides  having  suffered  the  greatest  injury 
In  unspeakable  cruelty  and  slaughter  that 
has  wiped  out  millions  of  European  Jews, 
their  race  has  furnished  many  brave  soldiers 
to  the  Allied  cause.  And  now,  when  the 
prospect  of  victory  appears.  It  Is  only  sound 
common  sense  to  arrange  that  the  voices  of 
Jews  should  be  heard  In  making  the  Impor- 
tant decisions  in  the  near  future. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of  August 

1.  1944] 

Wbx,  M*.  ChubchillT 

The  telegram  from  Alexander  Wllf,  exec- 
utive director  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine,  to  William  Randolph  Hearst 
(printed  here  Sunday)  should  result  in 
England  throwing  open  the  gates  of  Palestine 
to  at  least  those  Jews  in  Hungary  who  have 
visas  for  Palestine. 

To  refuse  would  make  England  partlceps 
criminis  in  the  great  Nazi  crime  against 
European  Jewry. 


Mr.  Wilf  says  that  the  International  Red 
Cross  has  given  assurances  that  the  Hun- 
garlui  Government  will  act  favorably  in  this 
great  human  cause. 

The  only  obctade  to  getting  these  hard- 
pressed  Jews  safely  to  their  homeland  Is  now 
the  British  Government,  which  dosed  the 
gates  of  Palestine  to  them  some  months  ago. 

England  has  a  mandate  over  Palestine  from 
the  League  of  Nations. 

She  closed  the  gates  despite  her  agreement 
and  promise  to  keep  them  open. 

ESCAPE  F«OM  EUROPE 

Mr.  Wilf's  committee  has  srvX  an  appealing 
letter  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  contain- 
ing these  vital  points  : 

1.  German  leaders  have  threatened  to  ex- 
terminate all  Jews  in  Europe  before  the  war 
ends. 

a.  The  urgency  Is  great  to  get  all  the  Jews 
out  of  Europe  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Hungary  has  given  the  Jews  a  chance  to 
escape. 

4.  It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  Britain 
immediately  establish  refugee  emergency 
shelters  In  Palestine. 

5.  The  British  people  will  not  be  aaked  to 
bear  the  financial  burden  of  these  shelters. 

Prime  Minister  Churchill  has  said  that  he 
considered  the  repudiating  Chamberlain 
White  Paper  of  1939  a  breach  of  a  solemn 
obligation  In  these  words: 

"As  one  Intimately  and  responsibly  con- 
cerned in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  Palestine 
policy  I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  solemn 
engagements  into  which  Britain  has  en- 
tered before  the  world  set  aside  for  reasons 
of  administrative  convenience  or  for  the  sake 
of  a  quiet  life.  I  should  feel  personally  em- 
barrassed In  the  most  acute  manner  If  I  lent 
myself  by  silence  or  Inaction  to  what  I  must 
regard  as  an  act  of  repudiation. 

TIMS  TO  ACT 

"I  regret  very  much  that  the  pledge  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration,  endorsed  as  It  has  been 
by  suooesBlve  governments,  and  the  coidl- 
tlons  under  which  we  obtained  the  mandate 
have  both  been  violated  by  the  government's 
proposals, 

"I  select  the  one  point  upon  which  there 
is  plainly  a  breach  and  repudiation  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration — the  provision  that 
Jevrlsh  immigration  can  be  stopped  In  i. 
years'  time  by  the  decision  of  an  Arab  ma- 
jorlty.  That  is  a  plain  breach  of  a  solemn 
obligation." 

Mr.  Churchill  has  now  a  chance  to  live  up 
to  these  courageous  words. 

England  should  open  the  gates  of  Pales- 
tine and  admit  the  Jews  not  only  of  Hungary 
but  from  whatever  other  parts  of  Europe 
they  have  escaped  from  the  heel  of  the  Nazis. 

Common  humanity  demands  this  act — 
now. 

I  From   Plainfleld    (N.   J.)    Courier-News   o< 
August  1,  1944] 

PALXSTIMX  AS  Retdcx 

Emergency  refuge  in  Palestine  for  Jews  In 
the  Balkans  is  asked  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Liberation. 
The  committee  says  Jews  in  Hungary  will  be 
permitted  to  leave  if  allowed  sanctuary  in 
Palestine. 

The  plea  should  be  answered  {nximptly. 
The  emergency  is  Immediate.  Already  300,- 
000  Jews  in  Hungary  are  marked  for  slaugh- 
ter and  many  have  undergone  torture  or 
met  death.  There  will  be  ample  time  later 
to  work  out  the  conflicting  claims  of  Arabs 
and  Jews  In  Palestine. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Poet  of  August  24.  1944] 
Mem  of  Faith 
The  men  and  women  who  took  Paris  yes- 
terday had  fewer  gilns  than  the  army  which 
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gave  up  Pari*  without  a  fight  4  years  ago. 
They  were  even  fewer  In  number.  They  had 
•ven  less  knowledge  of  the  technique  of  war. 
But  they  had  one  material  In  abimdance 
that  was  not  to  be  found  In  the  French  Army 
In  1940.     They  had  faith. 

Palth  can  win  wars — and  restore  the  soul 
of  a  nation. 

Go  back  4  years — 

The  handful  of  Frenchmen  who  gathered  In 
London  when  Paris  fell  had  little  treasiire  and 
fewer  friends. 

At  home  they  had  been  court-martialed  in 
absentia  and  condemned  to  death  by  their 
own  men  of  little  faith — the  men  of  Vichy. 
Even  In  Washington  and  London  they  were 
sneered'  at  as  the  so-called  fighting  French. 
Sordid  deals  with  Vichy  were  made  behind 
their  back. 

But  they  kept  on.  They  were  stiff  and  vm- 
yleldlng,  difficult  and  Irritating,  to  their 
Allies.  They  wouldn't  give  an  Inch  of  France 
to  anyone. 

And  they  kindled  a  fire. 
Frenchmen  sailed  vessels  from  the  Breton 
coast,  made  their  way  underground  through 
Spain  to  Join  their  pitifully  small  forces. 

They  didn't  even  have  their  own  uniforms 
and  wore  foreign  battle  dress  with  the  word 
"France"  sewed  on.  They  had  one  ancient 
battleship. 

But  wherever  they  fought — whether  it  was 
Eorth  Africa  or  Sicily  or  Italy— their  faith 
carried  them  where  they  should  not  have 
been  able  to  go.  It  brought  them  victory 
when  by  all  the  rules  of  logic  they  should 
have  been  defeated. 

Now  It  has  given  them  Paris,  and  soon 
France. 

The  foe  is  In  flight.  The  people  of  France 
•re  coming  out  of  their  homes  and  hiding 
places,  guns  In  hand,  ready  to  build  a  new 
democracy. 

Even  the  doubting  allies  have  been  routed. 
The  pettifogging  proposal  to  grant  a  sort  of 
half-baked,  conditional  recognition  has 
melted  away  before  this  outpouring  of  a  peo- 
ple's' faith. 

France  Is  free.  France  Is  healthier,  more 
▼ital  than  ever.  She  Is  all  these  things  be- 
cause some  Frenchmen  had  faith. 

We  should  like  to  see  some  of  this  same 
faith  reflected  in  the  effort  that  the  British 
and  American  Governments  are  making  to 
rescue  half  a  million  Jews  from  Hungary. 
Apparently  that  effort  has  been  temporarily 
suspended  on  account  of  alleged  German  re- 
fusal to  grant  the  refugees  safe  transit. 

Even  If  the  rumored  opposition  turns  out 
to  be  real.  Is  that  any  reason  for  these  gov- 
ernments to  sit  on  their  hands? 

There  are  means  that  can  be  found,  ways 
that  are  still  to  be  tried. 

Rumania,  now  that  she  has  quit  the  war. 
offers  a  new  approach.  Could  she  not  be 
asked  immediately,  as  an  evidence  of  her 
.good  faith,  to  allow  tralnloads  of  Jewish 
refugees  to  pass  through  her  borders  Into 
Bulgaria?  Once  in  Bulgaria  they  could  be 
safely  held,  clothed,  and  provisioned  by  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 

If  this  plan  Is  somewhat  circuitous,  irs  be- 
cause we  are  willing  to  try  any  means  to 
■ave  half  a  million  lives.  We  wish  that 
others.  Including  United  Nations  govem- 
BMBts,  had  more  faith  and  were  a  little  more 
willing  to  waive  red  Upe  and  phony  require- 
ments. 

There  Is,  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  20.000 
Ttsas  for  Palestine.  More  visas  are  required, 
for  how  otherwise  can  all  the  Jews  depart 
Hungary?  Yet  Britain  offers  only  20,000,  one- 
twcnty-fifth  of  the  number  needed. 

When  asked  why  there  are  no  more.  His 
llajHty's  government  replies  unofficially  that 
that's  all  there  are  left  under  the  White 
Paper  Intentions,  set  forth  in  1939. 

But  If  even  it  were  I^gal  and  lily-white 
Is  that  any  reason  why  It  should  be  adhered 
to.  esjjeclally  when  such  adherence  might 
the  deatli  of  480,000  hximan  beings? 


Where  is  the  faith  thai 
could  save  haU  a  million 
only  capital  that  has  anj? 
In  London  and  Washicg 


[From  the  N*w  York  Pos  ; 
Sharz  tk  : 


Isnds. 
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Great  Britain  has 
In  principle  Regent 
Hungfirlan  Jews  who  cai 
frjr   havens   in    other 
news. 

Now  the  question  is, 
be  saved? 

Britain  has  only  20,i 
still  available.    There 
rescued.     What    will 
480,000? 

Conferences  are  in 
the  United  States  and 
machinery  for  evacuati|ig 
gary.    That's  all  to  the 
the  rescue  Job  is  one 
States. 

The  United  States 
the  leadership,  but  the 
died  co-operatively  wit 
bers  of  the  United  Natl4ns 
tion    of   the    necessary 
ports  should  be  establislied 
to  receive   the  refugees 

Thus,    no   single 
excessive  burden. 

And  each  nation  wovid 
of  sharing  in  the  salvation 
pressed  by  Hitler. 


of  August  15,  1944) 

Job 

finely  agreed  to  accept 

Hortjiy's  offer  to  allow  all 

get  visas  to  depart 

That   Is   Bood 


low  many  Jews  will 


ha  ppen 


pilogress  now  between 

qrltain  on  setting  up 

Jews  from  Hun- 

;ood.     But  we  think 

f  )r  all  of  the  United 


anl 


Britain  must  take 

tas'i  should  be  han- 

the  various  mera- 

Issuing  a  propor- 

500.000    visas.     Free 

In  many  coxmtrles 


nat  Ion   would    bear    an 


have  the  privilege 
of  those  most  op- 


IFrom  the  New  York  Po  t 
TwENTT-rotm  Dats 


Twenty -four   days 
International  Red  Cross 
munlque  from  Berne. 
Ing    that    the    Hungarian 
agreed    to    permit    all 
Palestine  to  leave  the 

During  the  6  months 
ment  was  made,   almoit 
transported  from  Hungjiry 
the  gas  chambers  and 
Poland. 

British  Foreign  MlniAer 
Minister   of   Informatio  i 
that  Britain  was  horri$ed 
ing  to  the  Hungarians. 

In  this  country  our 
termination  to  rescue 
find  havens  of  refuge 
find  a  means  for  their 
port." 

The  House  and  Sen4te 
Committee,   acting 
unprecedented  step  of 
Hungary    to   stop    the 
Hull  applauded  their 
voice. 

Twenty-four   dajrs 
from   Hungary.     Come 
Hungary's  Regent  Horjhy 
visas  for  Palestine  and 
half  million  will  be  free 
grown  fearful  of  Allied 

All  that  remained,  tlien 
ish  to  grant  to  Hungar  a 
British  mandate  of 
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More  than  3  weeks 
made  his  offer,  and  nol 
estlne  has  been  issued 

Where  are  the  visas? 
that  our  President 
could  escape  death? 

The  hours  tick  away 
unaccepted.    Not  a 
fldal  of  the  British 
ernments. 

Privately  British 
they're  not  too  sure  ( 
the  offer.     Then  why 
Hi»  Majesty's 


woid 


o ' 


govemx  tent 
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refuses  defeat,  that 
lives?     Is  Paris  the 
Or  is  there  some 
on,  too? 


visas  for  Palestine 

500.000  Jews  to  be 

to    the    other 


of  August  10,  1944] 
Havs  Passed 


h^ve  passed  since  the 
issued  a  special  com- 

S^ltzerland.  announc- 

Government   had 

Jews    with    visas   for 


C(  luntry. 

>efore  the  announce- 

253.000  Jews  were 

and  consigned  to 

execution  forests  of 

Eden  and  British 

Bracken  cried  out 

and  was  protest- 


Pi  esident 


vowed  his  de- 

vlctlms.     "We  shall 

them  and  we  shall 

litalntenance  and  sup- 


tl  e 
fir 


indjpendentiy. 


Foreign  Relations 

took   the 

calling  directly  upon 

slaughter.    Secretary 

ctlon  and  added  his 
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the  answer  came 
and  take  the  Jews, 
said.  Give  them 
all  of  the  remaining 
to  leave,  said  Horthy, 
Judgment. 

was  for  the  Brit- 
n  Jews  visas  for  the 


Pal  (stine. 


or  VISAS 


hatre  pas.sed  since  Horthy 
a  single  visa  to  Pal- 
on  th';  basis  of  it. 
Where  is  the  haven 
all  those  who 


pr(  imised 


and  the  offer  is  still 
comes  from  any  of- 
United  States  Oov- 


offlrlals  8  re  saying  that 

the  authenticity  of 

don't  they  find  out? 

has   had   ample 


time  In  the  past  24  days  to  test  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  offer. 

Does  His  Majesty's  government  want  to 
study  and  Investigate  and  confer  until  the 
precious  hours  of  reprieve  run  out  and  the 
death  trains  start  to  move  to  Poland  again? 

If  the  British  really  want  to  test  the  offer, 
let  Churchill  announce  that  henceforth  the 
neutral  embassies  of  Switzerland  and  Turkey 
In  Budapest  are  authorized  to  issue  Palestine 
visas  to  Hungarian  Jews. 

If  the  Jews  apply  for  the  visas,  then  the 
Br  tlsh  will  have  saved  lives.  If  the  Jews  are 
prevented  from  applying,  the  British  can 
prove  that  the  Horthy  offer  was  a  fake  and 
that  their  own  desire  to  help  was  genuine. 

But  why  the  delay,  the  silence?  The  whole 
atmosphere  Is  sinister. 

WHAT  WX  COULD  DO 

If  British  reluctance  to  accept  the  offer  Is 
based  on  the  fear  that  the  Jews,  once  in 
Palestine,  will  stay  there,  she  can  easily  be 
reassured. 

This  Government  and  those  of  the  other 
United  Nr.tlons  could  promise  Mr.  Churchill 
that  each  will  take  a  proportion  of  the 
rescued  Jews,  Just  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
to  Palestine. 

Surely  the  37  United  Nations  with  82  per- 
cent of  the  globe  between  them  could  estab- 
lish enough  free  ports  and  temporary  havens 
to  take  care  of  this  half  million  souls. 

Surely  the  United  States  could  obligate 
Itself  to  give  temporary  haven  to  more  than 
the  982  refugees  we  are  sheltering  at  Fort 
Ontario. 

A  half  million  tormented  Jews  have  become 
the  test  of  the  moral  purpose  and  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

If  Britain  grants  the  visas  and  we  establish 
more  free  ports  for  the  refugees,  the  other 
United  Nations  will  follow  suit  and  a  half 
million  Jews  will  live. 

If  Britain  and  America  do  not  act  then 
these  people  will  die. 

Make  no  mistake — that  is  the  issue. 


Expansion  of  Service  Indutbies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 

OF  new  JERSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled  "Factories  Can't 
Employ  Everybody — Why  the  Service  In- 
dustries Must  Expand."  by  C.  Hartley 
Orattan,  published  in  Harper's  magazine 
for  September  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Factories  Can't  Employ  Evertbodt — Wht 

THX  Sxxvicx  Industries  Must  Expand 

(By  C.  Hartley  Orattan) 

A  colossal  error  Is  being  made  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  discussing  what 
America  must  do  to  achieve  post-war  pros- 
perity. They  talk  in  terms  of  employment  In 
factories.  When  they  speak  of  finding  Jobs 
for  the  11,000.000  returning  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  for  the  millions  of  workers  who  are 
now  engaged  In  war  production  they  talk  of 
finding  room  for  them  In  Industry,  and  It 
is  clear  that  they  mean  Jobs  in  factory  pro- 
duction.    This  is  a  dangerous  error,  for  it 
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may  be  productive  of  much  mistaken  and 
fruitless  planning  on  the  part  of  business- 
men, local  reemployment  committees,  and 
Government  agencies. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  hammer  home 
to  Americans  these  elementary  facts: 

First,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  fac- 
tories of  this  country  to  employ  more  than  a 
fraction  of  these  millions  of  people  in  the 
production  of  peacetime  goods. 

Second,  that  this  fact  Is  nothing  to  despair 
of.  For  If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  post-war 
economy,  the  first  essential  is  that  our  work- 
ers be  properly  distributed  among  the  vari- 
ous occupations  which  make  up  that  econ- 
omy: and  the  best  distribution  will  be  one  In 
which  a  smaller  proportion  of  Americans  are 
engaged  In  manufacturing — not  only  smaller 
than  now  but  smaller  than  In  the  1930's,  be- 
fore the  war  boom  began— and  a  larger  pro- 
portion are  engaged  Ir  the  service  Industries. 
Third,  that  our  main  attention  must  there- 
fore be  concentrated  upon  seeing  that  after 
the  war  these  service  Industries  are  given 
every  opportunity  to  erpand. 

Now  what  do  I  mean  by  service  industries? 
They  include  trade,  transportation,  and  com- 
municatloa.  public  service,  professional  serr- 
ice,  domestic  and  personal  service,  and  cleri- 
cal occupations — to  use  the  Hit  of  categories 
used  by  the  Census.  If  these  formal  terms  are 
translated  Into  everyday  language,  the  service 
Industries  Include: 

Everybo^^y  in  wholesale  or  retail  trade — 
Jobbers,  department  stores,  sliops,  etc. 

Everybody  working  in  titinaportation — 
railroads,  busses,  etc. 

Everybody  working  in  conmunlcatlon — 
telephone,  telegraph,  etc. 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  insurance  people. 
Office  workers  generally. 
Hotel-keepers,  and  their  stats;  restaurant- 
keepers  and  their  waiters  and  <;ooks;  laundry- 
men,   pressers,   dyers,   cleaneis;    apartment- 
house  employees;  domestic  servants. 

College  professors,  teachers.  librarians,  mu- 
j  um  workers. 

Publishers,   newspaper  people,  advertising 
people;    radio   announcers    and    performers; 
everybody  in  the  movie  and  theater  business. 
Physicians,     dentists,     nuises.     hospital 
people. 
Lawyers,  Judges,  and  their  employees. 
Ministers,  social -service  workers. 
Artists,     architects,     authors,     musicians, 
photographers. 

And.  finally,  Oovemment  employees. 
This  list  is  far  from  complete,  of  course. 
If  you  want  to  round  it  out  for  yotirself ,  con- 
sult the  classified  telephone  directory  for  yoiu 
city  and  see  for  yourself  what  an  Infinity  of 
service  occupations  are  reprtsented  there. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  classified  direc- 
tory should  be  required  readl;ig  for  econo- 
mists, and  the  Idea  is  good.  It  would  help 
to  banish  the  idea  that  the  factory  is  every- 
thing. 

You  may  have  been  struck,  at  you  ran  your 
eye  down  the  above  list,  with  the  thought, 
•?)<7hy,  most  of  the  people  I  Imow  are  en- 
gaged in  the  service  Industries."  Of  course. 
For  the  fact  Is  that  under  peacetime  condi- 
tions some  half  of  the  workers  of  America 
are  engaged  In  them — a  much  arger  propor- 
tion than  are  engaged  In  manufacturing  or  In 
farming;  that  this  proportion  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  Increase;  and  finally — and  here  Is 
the  nub  of  my  argument — that  the  growth 
of  the  service  Industries  is  a  scvmd  develop- 
ment and  one  to  be  encouraged. 

First,  let  me  show  how  it  tas  Increased. 
Look  first  at  this  statistical  table,  which 
staofws  the  proportions  of  Americans  engaged 
In  various  main  occupations  in  1870: 

Percent 
34.  6 

ai.9 

53.6 


Service . — 

Manxifacture 

Agriculture 


You  will  see  that  more  thaii  half  of  all 
Americana  who  were  classified  tm  working  in 


1870  were  in  agriculture  (with  which  we  have 
included  forestry  and  fishing);  that  a  little 
over  a  fifth  were  In  manufacturing  (with 
which  we  have  included  mechanical  occupa- 
tions and  mining) ;  and  that  a  little  less  than 
a  quarter  were  in  the  advice  industries. 

By  1920  a  vast  change  had  taken  place. 
Agricxilture  had  shriveled;  both  manufactur- 
ing and  the  service  had  swollen.  Here  are  the 
1920  statisUcs: 

Percent 

Service 89. 4 

Manufacture - 32. 9 

Agriculture _ 27.8 

Now  look  at  the  1930  statistics,  and  you  will 
note  a  curious  fact.  Not  only  has  the  ag- 
ricultural part  undergone  ftu-ther  shrinkage; 
the  manufacturing  part  has  also  shrunk  a 
little,  relatively,  whUe  the  service  industries 
have  grown  still  more: 

Percent 

Service «7. 2 

Manufacture r--  8°.  9 

Agriculture 21. 9 

Why  this  change?  The  best  answer  has 
been  given  by  two  British  economists.  Allan 
O.  B.  Fisher  (the  man  who  wrote  The  Clash 
Between  Progress  and  Security  in  the  July 
Harper's)  and  CoUn  Clark.  They  have  shown 
that  a  comparatively  primitive  economy  has 
a  large  proportion  of  Its  people  engaged  In 
farming;  that  as  It  develops,  more  and  more 
people  move  over  into  manufacturing;  but 
that  In  a  really  advanced  economy,  the  pro- 
portion of  people  engaged  In  the  services 
gains  at  the  expense  of  both  farming  and 
manufacturing. 

There  is  a  strong  trend  toward  growth 
In  the  whole  modem  economy,  and  so  the 
scttial  number  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  manufacture  tends  to  Increase;  but  it 
does  not  increase  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
men  and  women  in  the  service  occupations. 
Clark  has  found — using  slightly  different 
methods  of  classification  from  those  used 
in  thla  article— that  among  all  the  countries 
of  the  world,  the  ones  with  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  people  in  the  service  Industries 
(his  term  is  tertiary  Industries,  but  he  means 
virtually  the  same  thing)  are  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States.  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, to  which  the  standard  of  living  Is 
comparatlveiy  high;  and  he  concludes  that 
a  high  concentration  of  people  to  the  servloe 
industries  is  a  sign  of  a  high  standard  of 
living 

This  may  shock  some  people  who  are  un- 
der the  impression  that — as  Stuart  Chase  has 
said — there  is  something  "parasitic"  about 
the  service  industries;  that  they  are  "a  kind 
of  debt  upon"  the  physical  output  of  the 
national  economy.  It  may  shock  some  peo- 
ple who  have  got  Into  their  heads  the  notion 
that  the  man  in  overalls  is  more  to  be  prized 
as  a  worker  than  the  man  In  a  white  collar; 
that  the  man  on  the  assembly  line  is  doing 
something  real  and  valid,  wiiile  the  stenog- 
rapher or  orchestra  conductor  or  professor  Is 
by  contrast  economically  trivial.  Nonsense. 
Antiquated  nonsense.  If  this  country  is  to 
have  a  higher  and  higher  standard  of  living 
after  the  war,  the  movement  into  the  service 
occupations  is  to  be  welcomed,  planned  for. 

Translate  this  statement  Into  terms  of 
what  you  yourself  would  like  to  look  forward 
to  after  the  war.  To  hear  some-economLEts 
and  Government  offlcials  talk,  one  would 
think  that  post-war  employment  depended 
wholly  upon  your  buying  manufactured 
goods — building  a  hotise.  getting  a  new  car,  a 
new  washing  machtoe,  a  new  radio,  new 
clothes,  new  furniture.  That's  all  fine,  but 
don't  you  look  forward  to  some  other  things, 
too? 

The  gumjn  always  ask  what  objects  you 
and  I  want  most.  But  mudi  as  we  want 
these  things,  there  are  others  we  also  want. 
Above  all,  as  dally  conversation  would  to- 
form  the  experts,  we  want  servloe.    We  want 


a  laundry  which  gets  shirts  clean  and  irons 
them  neatly  and  calls  for  and  delivers  them 
on  time.  We  want  service  stations  where  we 
can  get  a  tire  chsmged  In  a  hurry.  When  we 
travel  by  train  we  want  to  be  able  to  get  to 
the  dtolng  car  without  waiting  so  long.  We 
want  to  be  able  to  do  our  marketing  without 
having  to  lug  all  our  packages  home.  In  our 
free  time  we  want  to  enjoy  accessible,  well- 
run  parks,  bea<dies,  resorts.  And  there  are 
iindoubtedly  covmtleas  services  Which  we  have 
never  had  but  which  we  would  welcome  If 
some  Imaginative  and  resourceful  individual 
provided  them.  (In  the  Personal  and  Other- 
wise column  at  the  back  of  the  magazine 
one  such  service  is  proptoeed,  and  to  the 
April  1044  Harper's  there  was  an  arUcle  on 
Housekeeping  After  the  War  which  dealt  with 
other  services  that  may  well  be  expanded.) 
In  short,  wanting  to  enjoy  a  bign  standard 
of  livtog,  we'd  like  to  have  the  servloe  indus- 
tries as  well  as  the  factories  work  for  us. 

Now  translate  this  statement  Into  terms  of 
what  you  can  do  to  keep  American  post-war 
employment  high: 

If  you  are  frtanning  to  your  town  to  help 
the  boys  returned  from  the  Army  to  find  Jobs, 
don't  think  that  the  alternatives  are  inducing 
some  company  to  locate  a  new  factory  to 
the  town,  or  else  building  a  local  park  on  a 
W.  P.  A.  basis.  Think,  rather,  to  terms  of  giv- 
ing every  encotiragement  to  the  local  stores, 
hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, resorts. 

If  you  have  a  young  friend  who  learned  all 
about  laundry  work  in  the  Army  at  Camp  Lee. 
or  about  radio  in  the  Navy,  don't  try  to  steer 
him  into  a  factory  Uiat  maizes  laundry  ma- 
chinery or  a  factory  that  makes  radio  equip- 
ment; steer  him  toto  setting  up  a  local  laun- 
dry, a  local  electrical  or  radio  service  shop. 

And  If  you  are  an  industrial  or  business  or 
government  planner  for  post-war  reemploy- 
ment, get  out  of  your  head  the  disastrous 
notion  that  only  by  reconverting  to  peace- 
time use  the  whole  disproportionate  indus- 
trial plant  that  we  have  built  for  war  pur- 
poses will  we  be  able  to  escape  a  post-war  de- 
pression. Expect  a  good  deal  of  that  Indus- 
trial plant  to  be  unable  to  function  In  time  of 
peace.  Fasten  your  eyes  upon  the  service  to- 
dustries.    Plan  for  their  expansion. 

For  if  we  fall  to  bring  about  the  expansion 
of  the  service  industries  we  shall  fall,  not  only 
to  solve  our  own  domestic  economic  problem, 
hut  to  realize  our  enormous  potentialities  as 
a  factor  in,  and  an  influence  upon,  the  world 
economy. 


Federal  Road  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  i  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  l),194i 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Road  Program."  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  September  5, 
1944.  The  editorial  pertains  to  pending 
highway  legislation. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

FSDSBAL  ROAD  PSOGSAIC 

A  thoroughly  Justified  proposal  for  post- 
war constrricUon  is  the  Federal  road  build- 
tog  program  before  Congress.  This  Is  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  public  work  schsulutw 


.      » 


I 
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planned  and  should  be  a  major  help  in  ab- 
sorbing labor  dtirlng  the  period  of  Industrial 
reconversion.  It  Is  estimated  to  cost  In 
national  and  Sta'.e  funds  about  $3,375,350,000 
over  a  3-year  spread. 

Use  of  Federal  moneys  to  help  lay  national 
highways  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a 
proper  function  of  Washington.  Such  plan- 
ning la  not  an  unwarranted  leaning  on  Uncle 
Sam's  exchequer.  Principal  roadwa3rs  of  the 
Nation,  rolling  from  coast  to  coast,  from 
border  to  border,  carry  Interstate  traffic. 
They  belong  largely  to  the  Nation  and  are 
used  by  the  Nation.  It  is  simple  Jiistlce  not 
to  demand  Individual  States  bear  full  cost 
of  such  networks. 

If  th-8  measure  Is  adopted,  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Ba«klet  foresees  no  obstacle, 
part  of  the  projected  Federal  allotment  of 
$2,075,250,000  would  go  to  xuban  highways. 
part  to  Federal-aid  highway  systems,  and 
part  to  farm-to-market  roads.  The  funds 
would  be  allocated  on  a  basis  of  60  percent 
Federal  and  40  percent  State  contribution. 

Idajcr  highways  throughout  the  country  are 
In  sorry  shape,  certainly  in  many  cases,  due 
to  the  pounding  war  traffic  and  lack  of  ma- 
terial for  maintenance  and  development. 
New  and  additional  arteries  are  needed,  will 
be  worse  needed  when  the  peace  economy 
gets  under  way  once  more. 

There  have  b«en  a  lot  of  glittering.  Im- 
plausible sugi^estions  for  Washington  to  shell 
out  in  post-war  aid  schemes.  The  Federal 
road  plan  Is  not  one  of  these.  It  Is  sound 
and  necessary. 


States'  RigkU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),  1944 

^Jr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  yesterday  afternoon's 
Washington  Star,  written  by  Mr.  Lowell 
Mellett.  under  tLe  caption  '"States'  rights 
makes  good  talk,  but  doesn't  create  any 
jobs,  says  writer." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  thk  Omat  Hand — 8tat«s'  Rights  Makxs 

Go<»>  Tauc.  but  Doisn't  Csxatx  Ant  Jobs, 

Eats  Warrea 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

Plant  reconversion  can  and  will  be  accom- 
pliahctf  swiftly  once  orders  for  war  goods 
e«M».  The  present  administration,  working 
on  the  whole  skillfully  and  effectively,  broke 
down  very  early  the  natural  resistance  of 
industry  to  the  need  for  conversion  to  war 
work  and  thus  obtained  the  extraordinary 
production  of  war  material  that  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  allied 
amMd  forces.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
similar  swift  reconversion  of  Indxistrial 
plants  when  the  pressiire  of  patriotism  gives 
way  to  the  pressure  for  profits.  The  plants 
can  be  restored  or  rebuilt  rapidly. 

And  when  they  are  thus  reconverted  they 
will  hftTS  eterything  they  need  except,  pos- 
sibly, eostomers. 

For  plant  reconversion  Is  only  the  smaller 
part  of  the  national  post-war  problem.  The 
freater  part  Is  human  reconversion. 
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Hawkes,  of 
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1943,  Cttation,  ICtwanis  Club  or  New  York, 
CmZENSHIP  CoumTTEX 
Albert  W.  Hawkes,  an  American,  who  ex- 
emplifies In  spirit  and  In  mind  the  Ideal 
citizen,  enlightened  and  responsible;  busi- 
nessman, successful,  rising  in  typical  Amer- 
ican fashion  by  virtue  of  ability.  Initiative, 
effort,  and  integrity  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  leaving  in  his  wake  only  good  will,  under- 
standing, and  faith:  statesman,  pursuer  of 
the  truth,  fearless  advocate  of  justice,  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  laboring  and  sacri- 
ficing for  their  general  and  particular  wel- 
fare: home  man.  devoted,  faithful,  loving 
husband,  and  symbolic  American  war  father, 
who  In  this  year  gave  to  his  country  In  sup- 
port and  for  the  preservation  of  all  he  deems 
holy  his  only  beloved  and  gifted  son,  who  of 
his  own  free  will  gave  his  life  in  full  measure 
of  devotion. 

KrwANis  Club  or  New  York, 
Jaues  W.  Gerard, 
Chairman,  Citizenship  Committee; 
George  E.  Stringfellow, 

President. 

remarks  or  senator  chapman  rxvkrcomb,  or 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

No  man  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  more  respected  and  more  revered  by  those 
who  work  with  him,  those  who  dally  live 
with  him  and  know  of  his  labor  and  his 
achievements  In  behalf  of  this  Nation  to 
which  be  Is  so  genuinely  devoted,  than  Albert 
W.  Hawkes.  His  considerate  thought,  his 
unswerving  devotion  to  high  principles,  his 
wealth  of  experience,  his  wise  counsel,  his 
fairness,  have  been  an  Inspiration  and  a  guide 
to  those  who  serve  in  government  with  him. 

Somehow,  when  I  think  of  Albert  Hawkes, 
I  think  of  the  true  saga  of  the  life  of  an 
American,  the  kind  of  American  we  want  to 
keep.  Through  the  road  of  experience,  he 
received  an  education  and  an  understanding 
far  richer,  far  deeper,  far  more  worth  while 
than  that  afforded  by  the  cloisters  of  any 
school — an  understanding  that  came  to  him 
through  a  purpose  to  succeed  and  a  gifted 
mind  that  cleared  the  way  for  him.  He  has 
carried  into  public  life  this  gift  of  leadership 
and  also  this  quality  of  consideration  for  all 
men,  whatever  their  position  or  condition 
in  life  may  be. 

So  often  today  we  hear  dlscurslons  about 
kinds  and  forms  of  government.  There  Is 
nothing  whatsoever  wrong  with  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government.  We  have  enjoyed 
some  very  happy  days  under  It.  Surely  we 
have  prospered  as  a  people.  The  wrongs  and 
the  chaos  and  the  distress  that  have  come  to 
Apierica  and  her  people  are  attributable  to 
the  men  who  have  handled  this  Government, 
and  not  to  the  form  of  government. 

We  are  going  to  have  oppression  and  dis- 
tress and  Involvement  of  our  people  in  wars 
again  and  again,  whenever  our  people  place 
the  guidance  of  our  Government  In  the  hands 
of  men,  regardless  of  the  political  party  label 
they  may  bear,  who  disregard  and  subvert  the 
welfare  of  America  to  selfish  political  gain  or 
to  some  ephemeral  and  impractical  scheme, 
however  appealing  it  may  appear. 

A  plan  of  government,  however  sound,  will 
succeed  only  when  entrxisted  to  those  wlio 
are  worthy  of  the  trust,  to  live  and  to  work 
for  the  genuine  welfare  of  the  country  and 
for  our  beloved  country.  It  must  be  en- 
trusted to  those  who  love  America  above  all 
else  and  above  all  others. 

History  reveals  that  after  ancient  China 
built  her  Great  Wall  to  protect  her  against 
the  Mongols  of  the  north,  three  times  within 
the  space  of  4  years  the  wall  was  breached 
and  the  enemy  Invaded,  and  each  time  a 
gatekeeper  was  bribed.  The  wall  was  strong 
but  the  defenders  at  the  gates  were  weak. 
Tinreliable  men.  America  needs  strong  men 
at  her  gates  If  the  wall  of  this  Republic  is  to 
be  kept  as  the  defense  of  her  people. 
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Today  we  need  men  like  Albxsi  Hawkxs  at 
the  gates  of  our  Government  if  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation  Is  to  measxire  up  "X)  the  glory 
and  the  good  of  our  past  history.  And  I  am 
happy  today  to  come  here  and  Join  with  you 
In  paying  this  tribute  to  a  great  American,  a 
great  patriot,  and  a  great  statesman — the 
Honorable  Albert  Hawkes,  of  Nev/  Jersey. 

PRESENTATION  Or  CITATION  TO  SENATOR  HAWKES 
BT  HON.  JAMES  W.  GERAJIO 

It  Is  characteristic  of  our  pleasant  Ameri- 
can life  that  I  today,  a  Democrat  on  the  edge 
cf  what  promises  to  be  a  very  hot  election,  am 
delighted  to  Join  you  in  honorlnj;  a  good  Re- 
publican. 

Our  guest  comes  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  occupies  the  great  position 
of  a  Senator  of  the  United  Stat<!s  from  that 
State.  You  know,  they  say  ttuit  if  a  man 
Is  bom  In  this  country  in  the  sountry  dis- 
tricts and  wants  to  succeed  In  politics,  he 
must  see  to  it  that  he  was  born  Iri  a  log  cabin; 
and  if  he  comes  from  a  city,  he  must  see  to  It 
that  In  the  beginning  of  his  ccjreer  he  sold 
newspapers.  Our  guest  fulfill}  the  latter 
qualification,  because  bom  in  Ctilcago,  at  the 
tender  age  of  10  years  he  got  nickels  and 
psnnles  from  the  hard-boiled  citizens  of  that 
relentless  city,  which  qualifies  him  for  the 
highest  office  In  the  land. 

H?  learned  s  lot  In  that  way  about  human 
nature.  And  you  know,  to  a  man  like  him, 
those  country  clubs  known  as  co.  leges  are  not 
necessary.  .He  became  an  office  boy  at  the 
age  of  15  years  with  the  old  Nichols  Chemical 
Co.,  and  then  went  with  the  General  Chem- 
ical Co.,  and  at  night  he  studied  at  night 
school  so  diligently  that  at  the  age  of  21  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  afterwards  continued  with  tliat  company, 
learning  about  the  needs  of  working  men.  in 
sympathy  always  with  them  as  well  as  with 
the  managers  of  great  business  enterprises. 
He  again  took  to  night  school,  ar.d  for  2  years 
studied  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  chemistry. 
He  became  the  western  sales  manager  of  that 
company,  then  Its  vice  president,  and  left  to 
be  president  and  chairman  6f  the  Congoleum 
Company,  an  office  which  he  left  in  order  to 
run  for  United  States  Senator. 

If  I  had  the  time — and  I  haven't — I  could 
tell  you  of  all  the  occupations,  vocations  and 
avocations.  In  which  he  has  been  engaged  and 
In  which  he  has  shown  his  gr«;at  spirit  of 
good  citizenship;  but  I  must  now,  on  your 
behalf,  present  to  this  great  gentleman,  this 
splendid  citizen,  yotir  citation  to  him. 

Senator  Hawkes,  I  present  ix>  you  this 
citation  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  this 
club.  May  you  continue  to  enjoy  health  and 
prosperity. 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR  ALBERT  W,  TCAWKKS,  OF 
NEW  JIRSET 

Ambassador  Gerard,  Senator  Rxvehcomb, 
Mr.  Stringfellow,  president  of  the  New  York 
Kiwanis,  distlngtilshed  guests,  and  fellow 
Americans,  this  citation  as  a  syrabollc  Amer- 
ican war  father,  given  to  me  on  behalf  of 
all  the  American  war  fathers,  is  deeply  ap- 
preciated and  accepted  In  this  sacred  hour 
of  the  Nation's  history  In  the  spirit  tendered 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  am  Indeed  grateful  that  my  small  elTorts 
to  fulfill  my  duties  of  citizenship  as  an 
American  should  be  recognized  not  only  by 
the  New  York  Kiwanis.  whose  objective  is 
service  to  mankind,  but  that;  my  valued 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Chapman  Rev- 
ircomb.  from  the  border  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, should  feel  justified  In  saying  the 
things  he  has  with  reference  to  my  sincere 
contribution  toward  rlght-thloking  and  a 
return  to  our  fundamental  Aiierlcan  prin- 
ciples. 

Senator  Reviscomb,  as  one  of  the  nine  new 
Republican  Seixators,  who  came  to  the  United 


States  Senate  In  January  194S.  brought  to 
that  great  body  dignity,  political  decency, 
intelligence,  ability,  and  a  brand  of  Ameri- 
canism sorely  needed  in  this  hour  of  the  Na- 
tion's distress. 

That  our  distinguished  friend,  a  great 
American  and  true  Democrat,  Ambassador 
Gerard,  should  be  chosen  to  present  this 
citation,  and  should  choose  to  say  the  fine 
things  he  has.  will  always  be  a  fond  memory 
and  an  Inspiration  to  me  to  continue  as 
best  I  know  how  ir.  the  performance  of  my 
full  duty.  The  life  of  the  Honorable  James 
W.  Gerard  and  his  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  and  the  world,  are 
matters  of  record  in  American  history. 

He  is  an  American  before  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat, Jtist  as  I  always  hope  to  place  my  Amer- 
icanism before  my  Republicanism.  In  1920, 
he  demonstrated  his  Americanism  by  declar- 
ing in  favor  of  a  "reconstruction  policy  cal- 
culated to  preserve  America  and  American 
commerce."  Ambassador  Gerard  has  dem- 
onstrated, through  his  works,  that  he  is  a 
believer  In  '"peace  on  earth,  good-will  to- 
ward men."  In  1920  he  also  favored  the 
League  of  Nations  "as  a  long  step  toward  the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

In  the  conduct  of  war,  there  should  be  no 
party  and  no  politics  that  Interfere  with  full 
understanding  and  cooperation  between  all 
who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  freemen,  so  that  we  may 
effectively  perform  our  full  and  proper  duties 
as  a  nation  which  has,  under  God,  become  one 
of  the  leaders  In  the  world. 

The  American  father's  real  duties  are  prac- 
tically the  same  in  peace  as  in  wartime.  In 
the  Bible,  the  greatest  book  of  all.  it  is  said, 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  and 
that  carries  with  It  the  thought  that  good 
words  count  for  nothing  unless  they  are 
consummated  In  good  deeds. 

Perhaps  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  bit- 
terness and  hatred  that  have  developed  be- 
tween different  groups  of  people,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
human  family  has  been  practicing  Its  reli- 
gion more  in  words  than  In  deeds. 

Perhaps  our  sons  and  daughters  are  called 
upon  to  give  up  their  lives  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  the  hmnan  sacrifice,  including 
the  destruction  of  the  property  created 
through  generations*  of  toll,  because  we  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  real  things  in  life, 
to  place  those  real  things  in  the  proper  order 
Of  their  Importance. 

I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  us  have 
tried  to  be  fairly  good  citizens,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  we  have  been  willing  to  try  to 
accept  the  principles  which  have  been  given 
to  us  through  our  various  religious  systems 
and  doctrines  as  coming  from  God  Almighty. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  made 
those  things  secondary  in  our  lives,  and  most 
of  us  have  reached  out  for  material  success 
and  the  worldly  fruits  and  privileges  that  have 
come  to  us  through  that  success. 

The  great  majority  of  our  citizens  have  had 
some  respect  for  law  and  order,  but  we  have 
had  more  respect  for  the  laws  which  related 
to  crime  than  we  have  for  the  laws  which 
related  to  simple  misdemeanors  and  common, 
ordinary,  unwritten  Justice.  It  is  a  human 
failing  to  want  the  law  applied  rigidly  to  all 
others,  but  to  hope  that  it  may  not  be  quite 
so  rigidly  applied  to  us, 

I  wish  every  American  citizen  could  un- 
derstand that,  unless  we  rebuild  decent  re- 
spect for  law  and  order,  make  it  our  avowed 
ptirpose  to  live  up  to  the  laws  as  we  expect 
others  to  live  up  to  them,  unless  we  go  back 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
the  most  sacred  document  controlling  our 
worldly  existence  and  reestablish  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment— in  fact,  unless  we  realize  every  day 
that  nothing  we  accomplish  in  our  business 


or  Industrial  life  under  the  American  system 
of  freemen  can  be  meaningful  or  of  value. 
If  we  fall  to  preserve  our  Federal  and  btate 
Governments,  we  will  lose  the  foundations 
on  which  we  depend  for  the  safety,  security, 
and  preservation  of  our  accompbshments  and 
will  have  failed  to  put  first  things  first. 

We  must  rebuild  individual  character  and 
a  full  sense  of  Individual  responsibility  with 
a  determination  to  know  what  our  Govern- 
ment is.  how.  when,  and  at  what  cost  It  was 
established — the  reason  for  Its  establishment, 
the  way  it  operates,  and  what  It  takes  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  citizen  to  make  it 
endure  and  function.  It  takes  Individual 
character  to  make  national  character.  The 
objectives  of  the  founders  of  cur  Govern- 
ment were  not  to  solve  and  settle  all  the 
problems  of  the  Individual,  but  rether  to 
dignify  the  individual  and  encourage  and 
stimulate  his  initiative  under  established 
and  maintained  freedoms,  so  that  the  In- 
dividual, through  his  own  efforts,  ccu'd  im- 
prove his  condition  of  living  and  be  secure 
in  enJo3ring  a  higher  standard  of  living  when 
he  attained  It.  Our  founding  fathers  never 
Intended  that  government  should  become 
the  partner  cf  any  group  in  controversies  be- 
tween groups.  Their  objective  was  to  have 
equal  opportunities  open  to  all,  but  they 
never  contemplated  that  the  vigilant  and 
Industrious  would  be  penalized  to  aid  ths 
shiftless  and  the  slothftil.  They,  like  every 
right-thinking  human  being,  recognized  that 
the  weak,  the  injured,  the  sick  of  mind  and 
body,  and  the  aged  are  a  righteous  responsi- 
bility of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

We  must  develop  understanding  and  tol- 
erance for -the  rights  of  others.  In  develop- 
ing this  tolerance  regardless  of  color,  race, 
or  creed,  let  us  remember  that  we  all  come 
into  this  world  without  our  consent  and 
without  any  choice  as  to  color,  race,  appear- 
ance,  characteristics,  or  talents. 

We  must  know  that  human  selfishness  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  and,  fundamentally,  is 
the  catise  of  all  war. 

Almighty  God  must  have  recognized  this 
when  he  created  man,  because  he  made  a 
termination  to  man's  known  worldly  exist- 
ence. I  sometimes  wonder  to  what  extent  we 
all  would  allow  human  selfishness  to  carry  us 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  we  appreciate 
more  each  year  that  we  live  that  nothing 
which  we  do  for  self  can  benefit  us  after  we 
receive  the  final  summons  which  we  call 
death.  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought 
with  you,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Creator  has 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  selfishness  be- 
yond the  point  of  death,  that  we,  as  human 
beings,  should  devote  our  thoughts  and  best 
efforts  to  the  control  of  selfishness  in  life, 
so  as  to  at  least  cause  us  to  make  our  selfish- 
ness into  an  action  based  on  enlightened 
self-interest.  To  me,  this  means  doing  those 
things  which  gratify  self,  but  doing  them 
in  such  a  wfcy  as  to  show  proper  considera- 
tion for  all  others  and  thus  contributing  to 
the  security  of  all  worth-while  things  which 
are  desired  by  all  right-thinking  people. 

We  must  realize  and  remember  there  Is 
little  hope  of  our  making  a  great  ccntribu- 
tlon  to  the  peace  of  the  world  unless  and 
vmtll  we  have  proved  to  the  world  that  we, 
as  the  melting  pot  of  all  nationalities  and 
races,  have  discovered  the  secret  of  voluntary 
and  harmonious  cooperation  within  our  own 
borders  and  with  due  respect  to  minority 
groups. 

How  humble  every  American  at  home  must 
feel  when  he  fairly  relates  and  compares 
what  he  Is  doing  to  support  the  war  effort 
In  the  cause  of  liberty,  with  the  hardships, 
privations,  demands,  and  sacrifices  which 
our  armed  forces  on  the  battle  front  and 
throtighout  the  world  are  called  upon  to 
make  In  the  hope  that  we  may  continue  as 
free  men — that  we  may  preserve  our  form  of 
government  and  be  at  liberty  to  start  to 
rebuild  as  free  men  from  whatever  point  we 
find  ourselves  when  the  victory  of  right  over 
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might  Is  made  secure  by  the  direct  efforts 
of  oxir  armed  forces,  supplemented  by  our 
Indirect  and  full  performance  of  duty  on  the 
home  front. 

The  great  sorrow  and  loss  which  came  to 
our  family  last  ChrUtmaa  through  the  death 
of  cur  beloved  son.  MaJ.  Albert  Whitfield 
Hawkes.  while  on  duty  on  a  Jungle  Island 
rear  New  Britain  In  the  Southwest  Pacific, 
is  a  sorrow  that  belongs  to  us  and  his  friends. 
\V<  realize  It  is  no  greater  sorrow  than  that 
which  comes  to  every  family  which  loses  a 
loved  member  in  this  war  for  freedom.  His 
line  training  and  years  of  experience  in  medl- 
c'ne  were,  to  my  mind,  required  quite  as 
much  In  this  country  as  overseas  and  he 
c^uld  have  remained  here  and  rendered  a 
great  service  without  the  slightest  humilia- 
tion. When  I  st4M|wfe«d  to  him  that,  in  view 
oi  the  fact  he  had  two  small  children  under 
6  years  of  age.  he  might  consider  remaining 
at  home,  he  replied.  "Dad.  when  I  entered  the 
medical  field  I  did  it  to  render  the  greatest 
pcssible  service  to  hum&nlty  that  lay  within 
my  power,  and  I  wish  to  follow  the  flag  of  duty 
wherever  It  takes  me."  Duty  took  him  to  the 
battle  front,  and  he.  like  thousands  of  other 
valiant  boys,  laid  down  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  bis  country.  The  other  day  when  his  little 
boy.  34  years  old,  looked  me  squarely  In  the 
eye  and  said.  "My  daddy  was  a  soldier  and 
he  went  away  to  fight  for  his  country  and 
died."  I  realized  that  there  Is  something  more 
worthy  and  nobler  in  surrendering  one's  life 
In  a  great  cause  than  there  Is  in  Jtist  living 
an  ordinary  routine  life.  It  is  a  grand  herit- 
age for  any  child  when  he  comes  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  liberty  to  know  that  he  or 
she  is  descended  from  a  parent  who  had  been 
willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  creating  and  preserving  that  indi- 
vidual freedom  which  Ood  intended  to  be  the 
Inalienable  right  of  man. 

Julius  Caesar  made  a  wonderful  remark  on 
thi  battlefield  canturlea  ago  when  he  said. 
"Cowards  die  a  thousand  deaths,  but  the  val- 
iant only  die  once  " 

We  at  home  must  not  attempt  to  bask  in 
tbs  rettoc**i  glory  of  our  ancestors,  nor  can 
we  who  have  sons  In  the  war  stand  m  the  rs- 
flsctsd  Rlory  of  thstr  accomplishments.  Thsir 
•pint,  mofalf.  and  victory  will,  to  a  itrsat 
extent,  b«  almost  dlrs«tly  in  prtiportlun  to 
iM  performance  of  our  full  unA  solemn  duty 

Ut  us  k««p  fstth  with  our  tfMd.  IM  u« 
keep  faith  with  all  In  our  srtnsd  fofOM.  iMth 
now  and  when  they  return .  Then  when  nur 
part  :n  the  msrc'  of  humanity  across  the 
stage  of  lift  Is  ended  and  we  have  passed  bS' 
htnd  the  mystic  vsit  which  no  human  eys 
has  yet  penetrated,  we  nuy  hope  to  rseelvt 
Um  SMuranM.  "You  kspt  faith, " 


Gt«rct  W.  rJorrif,  «  Great  SUteimai 
$9utit  Lamenti  HU  Passlaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  -mtnsEn 

ZM  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1944 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
excerpts  from  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  tte  Tennessee  Valley  lamenting  the 
passing  of  the  valley's  great  friend,  the 
statesman  George  W.  Norris: 

{Prom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal] 

T.    V.   A.    U>5ES    rrs   SPONSOR 

So  long  as  the  concrete  of  Norris  Dam  en- 
dures, and  the  power  which  Is  generated  by 
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the  waters  potirlng 
the  other  dams  of  the 
thorlty  system  serves  the 
tries  of  a  great  part  of 
George  W.  Norris  will  be 

The  debt  which  this 
Incalculable.     One  would 
accurate  vision  of  its 
to  estimate.    Now  that 
man  who  served  not  alon  \ 
the  people,  for  nearly  th 
Halls  of  the  Congress,  it 
should  be  some  recapitula|l< 
ments. 

To  the  Southland  he  Is 
father  of  T.  V.  A.     The 
of  water  reaourcea  was 
and  be  made  Its  undertaking 
mediate  objectives  of  his 
Senator  Norris,  however, 
enabling  legislation,  who 
gressional  action  necessar  i 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
who,  from  that  time  until 
moment    of    his    death, 
champion  and  defender 
talnlng  to  T.  V.  A. 

He  retired  from  the 
that  did  not  lessen  one 
interest  In  the  system 
to  lose  the  slightest  bit 
with   which   he   guarded 
made  personal  cause  of 
he  felt  might  be  detrime|ital 
terests  of  T.  V.  A 


through  It  and  through 
ee  Valley  Au- 
people  and  Indus- 
southern  empire, 
m  jmorialized. 
section  owes  him  Is 
have  to  have  an 
future  to  even  begin 
diath  has  taken  the 
Nebraska,  but  all 
ee  decades  In  the 
proper  that  there 
,on  of  his  achieve- 


(Prom  the  Paducah  (Kjl 


GEORGE    W.    NORRIS — A      i«lAT    STATESMAN 


It  isn't  often  that  we 
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public  life  as  a  great  sti  tesman.  and  really 
mean  It.  George  W.  Norri  1  earned  that  honor. 
The  great  Nebraska  literal  and  Independ- 
ent died  with  the  full  eallzatlon  that  he 
had  lived  a  useful  life,  tl  ough  his  last  years 
were  embittered  somewl  at  because  he  lost 
his  bid  for  a  sixth  term  jp  the  Senate 

That  defeat  was  not 
40  years  of  service,  bowe  rer,  as  hs  viewed  It 
at  the  time.  He  bad  m  ehed  the  age  of  81, 
had  been  111,  and  bad  ntaMtcd  t^  perfect  the 
kind  of  political  orgsnlza  Ion  It  sesns  Is  ncc* 
•ssary  in  the  kind  of  p<  titles  eommonplaet 
in  the  Nation  today,  An  I  it  is  true  that  Nt- 
braska  lUpublicans,  ani  ry  with  Norris  be> 
cause  of  bis  support  of  lbs  Dtmoeratio  ad* 
ministration  at  Wathin  ;ton.  voted  against 
bim. 

But  tbe  things  that  gei  ator  Morris  lived  for 
and  worked  for  will  live  <j  n  gloriously,  testify, 
mg  to  bis  own  grsatn'Mi.  Tbe  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  iti  mngnineent  worfca 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  vision,  Tbe 
R  E.  A.  program  demoni  traus  how  right  he 
was  in  advocating  It.  Tli  s  reforms  he  worked 
for  In  government — abf:  Ition  of  the  "Isme 
duck"  Congress  snd  foliation  of  tbe  unl 
cameral  legUlature  In 
brought  about  In  vain. 
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While  still  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  1910,  he  helped  to  break  the  power  of  the 
tyrannical  speaker,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon. 

During  his  30  years  In  the  Senate,  he  put 
through  the  law  authorizing  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Norris  Dam.  one  of  its 
most  important  links,  rightly  bears  his  name. 

(From  the  Chattanoooga  Times] 

SENATOR    NORSIS 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  Nebraska 
should  have  given  to  the  country  the  two 
great  liberals  of  their  age — Bryan  and  Norris. 
The  first  saw  a  number  of  his  dreams  come 
true,  and  Senator  Norris,  who  died  Saturday 
afternoon,  loved  to  see  an  "ImpKMslble"  dream 
translated  Into  fact. 

Senator  Norris  fought  for  the  Idea  of  using 
the  power  of  Muscle  Shoals  for  the  people 
even  before  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  imagined.  When  he  fathered  the  T.  V.  A. 
he  could  not  have  believed  that  it  would 
reach  Its  present  magnitude.  As  no  man  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  even  today  can  quite 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.  Norris  did  not  know  that 
he  had  helped  to  create  in  this  valley  a  demo- 
cratic pattern  of  life  which  is  destined  to 
make  America  over. 

While  he  was  defeated  In  his  own  State 
for  another  term  in  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
realized  the  gratitude  which  the  Tennessee 
Valley  felt  for  him.  He  was  the  stuff  from 
which  great  statesmanship  is  derived.  He 
could  see  America  as  a  whole,  and  because 
he  had  that  vision,  he  caused  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  the  greatest  boon 
conferred  upon  any  State  In  our  lifetime. 

(From  the  Knoxville  News-Santinel] 

"THE  VERT  PERFECT,  GENTLE  KNIOHT" 

George  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  a  sad-eyed, 
moody,  often  pessimistic  man,  was  and  will 
remain,  paradoxically,  a  pillar  of  inspiration 
to  those  who  would  be  optimistic  about  tbe 
future  of  democracy. 

He  was  a  great  man,  If  that  nbused  word 
rftalni  its  meaning.  His  greatness  Is  writ 
large  not  only  In  America's  politics  but  In  It* 
very  geography.  Our  Norru  I3am  Is  an  en- 
during tribute  to  tbe  father  of  T.  V.  A.,  Jtut 
as  tbe  "lame  duck"  amendment  to  tbe  Con- 
•tltutlon,  and  Nebrasks's  one*h(nise  ieglila- 
ture,  and  inmimerabie  major  sets  of  Oon> 
gress  sre  monuments  U)  l>ts  polltleal  vision 
and  hlN  (parliamentary  skill. 

franklin  D  Kootevelt,  In  a  speech  at  fena* 
tor  Norris'  home  town,  said  of  bim: 
"Mietory  asks,  'Did  tbe  man  have  Integrltyr 
"Did  tbe  man  have  unselflshness?' 
"  Did  tbs  man  have  courage?' 
"Did  tbe  man  have  consistency?' 
"And  if  the  Individual  under  a  scrutiny  of 
the  historic  microscope  measured  up  to  an 
aArmatlve  answer  to  these  questions,  then 
history  has  set  him  down  as  great,  Indeed,  in 
tbe  pages  of  all  the  years  to  come, 

"And  your  Senator  sunds  forth— whether 
we  agree  with  him  on  all  tbe  little  details  or 
not — be  stands  forth  as  the  very  perfect, 
gentle  knight  of  American  progressive  Ideals." 

(Prom  the  Aaheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen) 

NORRIS,  or  NEBRASKA 

George  W.  Norris  was  no  doctrinaire  liberal. 
Re  was  a  product  of  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  Central  Plain  States — a  successful  In- 
surgent in  politics.  "Norris,  of  Nebraska,  In- 
dependent." Where  the  annual  rainfall 
hovers  around  20  inches  Andre  Siegfried  once 
observed  of  the  American  scene,  political  in- 
dignation runs  highest. 

For  term  after  term  the  people  of  Nebraska 
sent  George  Noirls  to  Congress,  sometimes 
as  a  Republican  but  more  often  as  an  Inde- 
pendent. He  headed  the  famous  House  re- 
volt against  "Cannonlsm."  in  1910.  He  broke 
With  his  party  In  1938  to  support  Al  Smith. 
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He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  President 
Bocsevelt's  foreign  policy.  V^en  at  last 
Nebraska  retired  him  In  1942,  Senator  Norris 
was  first  puzzled,  then  hurt  and  then  recon- 
ciled to  his  fate.  The  people,  be  knew,  had 
passed  him  by. 

Dsath  stills  a  distinguished  voice  as  the 
patriarch's  rejection  abruptly  ended  a  40-year 
career  of  useful  public  servlo;.  He  was  a 
vocative  champion  of  human  rights.  The 
Norris  imprint  Is  on  the  "lame  duck"  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  on  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act.  on  the  unicameral  legislature 
In  his  own  State.  And  Senator  Norris  was, 
of  course,  the  father  of  the  Tejmessee  Valley 
Authority.  Consistently  he  w:is  a  friend  of 
the  South,  pointing  to  its  progress  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  and  ref  UEtng  to  Join  in  schemes  of 
doubtful  canstitutionallty  hatched  against 
its  Institutions.  T.  V.  A.  in  the  South  Is  a 
fitting  memorial  to  one  who  ever  admired 
this  region. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  J 

SENATOR   NORRIS   AND  THB  SOUTH 

George  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska,  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  all  America,  gave  the 
Southland  special  cause  to  honor  and  cherish 
his  memory.  He  It  was  who  saved  the  public 
treasure  of  Muscle  Shoals  from  being  lost, 
or  virtually  given  away  to  private  interests; 
and  It  was  he  who  fathered  the  great  sys- 
tem of  power  production,  flood  control,  and 
transportation  known  as  T,  V.  A.  Thanks  to 
his  watchfulness  and  creative  vision,  those 
mighty  sinews  were  ready  for  service  when 
the  Second  World  War  broke  upon  us. 

Thsy  have  done  much  to  Insure  and  hasten 
victory;  but  who  can  measure  their  con- 
tribution to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  and  all  the  regions 
around?  For  generations  to  come  this  part 
of  the  rural  Southeast  will  be  Indebted  to 
Senator  Norris  as  a  brlnger  of  light  and  of 
a  life  richer  In  human  values.  The  Nation 
honored  him  for  his  stalwart  character,  bis 
faaetless.  fearless  devotion  to  the  public  weal, 
and  for  the  sincerity  which  "clothed  him 
like  shining  armor."  Plgbttng  the  battles  of 
the  eoounon  eountry  and  the  eoouaon  man, 
be  Mrned  the  gtuiitude  uf  Amtfloana  every- 
where. 

(From  the  LouisvUle  (Ky.)  Oourier-Journal ) 
etoMi  wnxuM  MMaie,  or  mmumu 
In  lapidary  inscriptions,  said  Dr,  Johnson,  a 
man  is  not  upon  oath,  neither  Is  a  man 
upon  ontb  In  attempting  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  eminent  American  Just  dead.  But  when 
tbe  subject  Is  George  W.  Norris,  of  Nebraska, 
tbe  danger  is  not  that  the  truth  will  be 
stretched  In  deference  to  the  principle  of 
De  mortuls  nil  nisi  bonum  but  that  words 
cannot  t}e  found  commenturste  to  tbe  good* 
nese  of  tbe  career  which  has  ended,  Mr. 
Norris  was  emong  those  few  politicians  who 
can  be  called  statesmen  without  ironic  Im- 
'  plication,  end  he  Is  anu>ng  tbe  immortals  of 
American  liberalism.  He  once  wrote  that 
he  was  "a  poor  man,  bom  poor,  who  has 
worked  bard  all  bU  life,  who  Is  still  poor 
and  who  wants  to  help  other  people  who 
find  getting  on  in  the  world  as  bard  as  I 
have  found  It."  Actually  bis  liberalism  de- 
ser%'es  a  broader  definition  than  that,  but 
those  words  carry  a  hint  of  the  bitterness  of 
his  sometimes  lonely  struggle  for  a  fairer  deal 
all  arcund  in  the  land  that  he  loved. 
•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  T.  V.  A.  will  undoubtedly  stand  as 
his  most  conspicuous  monOment.  It  repre- 
sented years  of  dogged  and  sometimes  sin- 
gle-handed struggle  with  powerful  Interests, 
Including  notably,  of  course,  the  public  util- 
ity companies.  The  vision  came  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ris and  the  fight  b^an  with  him  soon  after 
the  other  war.  The  Harding  administration, 
one  of  whose  shlbtjoleths  proposed  to  get  the 
Government  out  of  business  right  away, 
stopped   work   on  Wilson   Dam  at   Muscle 


Shoals,  a  project  of  the  war,  and  Invited  bids 
from  private  concerns.  Henry  Ford  made  an 
offer,  ostensibly  as  the  farmer's  friend,  for 
his  genius  and  the  electric  power  at  the  dam 
were,  so  it  was  said,  going  to  halve  the  price 
of  fertilizer.  Mr.  Ford  was  powerfully  sup- 
ported, by  the  farm  lobby,  among  others 
It  took  heroic  work  by  Mr.  Norris  to  block 
the  projected  deal,  which,  as  he  managed  to 
show,  would  have  been  considerably  more 
pro-Ford  than  profarmer.  He  bad  been  all 
but  overwhelmed,  yet  he  vowed  to  fight  on, 
though  characteristically  be  said:  "I  can- 
not last  long  and  keep  up  such  an  uneven, 
unfair  contest."  Thanks  to  his  faith  and  his 
strength,  a  whole  region  can  testify  today  to 
his  failure  as  a  prophet. 

Mr.  Norris  was  soundly  and  solidly  Ameri- 
can In  the  farm  boy  tradition,  though  he  was 
sometimes  called  a  radical  and  even  a  Red 
He  would  never  have  said  with  the  Psalmist: 
"The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  In  pleasant 
places."  Most  of  his  life  was  struggle.  But 
he  has  left  a  goodly  heritage  to  his  coim- 
trymen. 

[From  the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Dally] 

NORRIS,  or  NTBRASKA 

George  W.  Norris.  the  man  who  served 
Nebraska  and  the  United  States  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  so  many  fine  years  of  public 
service,  wrote  a  history  of  political  independ- 
ence in  these  many  years  of  fighting  daily 
to  strengthen  this  democracy  of  the  people. 

Senator  Norris  was  first  an  American  and 
as  an  American,  a  man  of  personal  courage 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  upon  which  success- 
ful statesmanship  is  founded. 

This  Tennessee  Valley,  comprising  sections 
of  seven  great  Southern  States.  Is  eternally 
grateful  to  the  Nebrcskan,  the  father  of 
the  T.  V.  A,  H3  pledged  himself  to  the 
practical  Idea  that  the  people  come  first 
and  that  the  strength  of  America  is  the 
strength  and  the  welfare  of  Americana. 

Norris'  honesty  stands  out  in  the  very 
writing  of  the  act  under  which  T,  V.  A. 
was  created.  Norris'  thoughts  and  purposes 
have  avoided  the  many  pitfalls  so  inviting 
to  Inesperlenced  feet.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  thrived  and  functioned  in 
common  sense  because  tbe  great  Nebra»ksn 
knvw  ttie  law  must  provide  that,  or  this 
great  experiment  in  developing  a  region  for 
the  common  good  wcutd  be  doomed  to  failure, 

Newspapers  throughout  tbs  Tennessee 
Valley  will  write  of  tbe  life  and  work  of 
George  Norris,  even  ae  tbe  Nashville  Ten- 
nseseean  eattf  on  Monday.  "The  people  of 
Tennseeee  are  peculiarly  beholden  to  Benator 
Norris,  and  gladly  have  acknowledged  their 
debt.  Not  only  was  be,  by  hie  vielon  and 
persistence,  the  father  of  T.  V.  A.,  but  Into 
tbe  charter  of  T.  V.  A.  was  written  hie 
honesty,  which  Is  Its  strength,  Por  many 
yeers  tbe  Senator  from  Neliraska  came  to  be 
spoken  of  as  George  Norris,  of  tbe  UnHed 
States.'  To  him  the  welfare  of  ttM  whole 
bad  precedence  over  tbe  interests  of  any 
part.  There  was  nothing  petty  or  provincial 
about  bim;  be  spoke  In  Government  tbe 
American  point  of  view;  he  sought  the  greater 
good  of  tbe  greater  numljer." 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FTiday,  September  8  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.    BROOKS.      Mr.    President,    on 
Tuesday,  September  5,  1944, 1  addressed 


the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  air  bases 
for  post-war  aviation.  Following  the 
address,  and  notice  In  the  newspapers 
of  its  delivery.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Harry  T.  Brundidge,  associated  edi- 
tor of  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine. 

Mr.  Brundidge  calls  my  attention  to 
an  article  entitled  "Bases  for  Peace,"  ap- 
pearing in  the  September  1944  issue  of 
Cosmopolitan  magazine.  The  article  is 
so  timely  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  American  people  that 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
Mr.  Brundidge's  letter  giving  permission 
to  use  the  article,  and  also  the  complete 
article  entitled  "Eases  for  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Coei«OPOlTT/.N. 

Neto  York,  September  6,  1944. 
Senator  C.  Watlano  Biooks. 
Senate  Office  Bu.lding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  have  Just  read  of  your 
protest  against  the  recent  sale  of  air  bases 
In  Canada. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  you  would  be 
very  much  Interested  In  reading  an  article  In 
the  current  issue  of  Ckismopolitan  magazine 
by  George  C.  Weller.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  Cosmopolitan. 

You  are  free  to  quote  from  or  make  any 
comment  that  you  might  like  to  make  on 
the  contents  of  this  article. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

ILuwT  T.  BKtmmBGX, 

Associate  Editor. 

Bacxs  roa  Fiacs 
(By  George  C.  Weller) 

In  the  kunal,  tbe  mammoth  grass  of  New 
Guinea,  engineers  are  backliig  out  an  air- 
flC'd  by  hand  under  a  110-dcgree  sun.  Ten 
dsys'  march  brought  them  here.  Jtpanese 
snipers  steal  among  their  foxholes  at  night. 
Their  food  falls  from  the  sky,  kiektd  d^  wtt  by 
a  crew  engineer  from  the  o|>cn  d  ;ur  ot  a  c-i6. 
Beyond  the  100-foo(  tO|M  of  buttrese  trees  le 
beard  an  approaohlag  motor's  snort;  a  whistle 
acreame  from  a  lookout  In  a  trse;  ■  Z>ro  la 
upon  tbtm.  Tbe  bulUlers  crawl  Into  the 
dsepsst  kunal  and  fletun,  praying,  while  In- 
cetidtary  scorpions  from  the  Jap's  machine 
guns  bite  snd  sting  among  them.  A«  they 
tie  there  in  tbe  burning  grass  one  panting  en^ 
gineer  whUpers  to  the  next:  "Say,  if  this 
— —  strip  Is  so  Important,  who's  going  to 
keep  it  afur  tbe  w::r  U  over?" 

They're  piling  snowblocks  up  sgainst  tbe 
redar  shack.  This  radar  gtuirds  the  trans- 
Atlantlc  airfield  south  of  ths  polsr  lcepe<.k. 
Hew  to  cut  snowblocks  they  learned  from  tho 
Bek.nu)e.  None  of  them  was  ever  m  Green- 
land before,  but  they  learn  by  watching 
Bsklmoe.  When  they  took  tbe  oath  they 
tbougbt  It  wac  to  fight,  but  they  find  It  was 
to  be  Arctic  sentrlee.  Cutting  a  block  with 
his  iceknlfe,  tbe  c(»poral  remarks  that  down 
at  the  airfield,  according  to  radio  gossip,  Joe 
E.  Brown  Is  going  to  give  a  show  month  after 
next.  'Hey,  sergeant,"  says  someone  else, 
"speaking  of  this  airfield  we're  gtiardlng. 
who's  going  to  get  It  after  the  war?" 

The  water  outfit,  the  distillers,  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  the  Seabees.  On  this  atoll 
they  were  tbe  first  to  land  after  the  marines. 
They  got  their  Intake  hose  laid  across  the 
beach  Into  the  mrf  and  their  ptmip  going 
before  the  first  Seabees  hit  the  sand.  That's 
unusual;  the  Seabees  had  a  tough  break  In 
that  a  torpedo  bomber  got  their  transport  Just 
before  dawn.  But  tbe  water  outfit  Is  proud 
because  for  once  they  can  say  they  fought 
their  way  ashore.  They  even  had  casualties, 
and  now  Peewee  and  Al  are  lying  under  2 
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feet  of  sand  forever.  Their  graves  are  cham- 
bered m  coral,  marked  with  cross  and  dog  tag. 
The  distillers  thought  It  appropriate  to  bury 
them  under  the  palms  where  they  died.  This 
is  the  cemetery  of  the  distillers,  and  would 
the  Seabees  mind  getting  their  fill  for  the 
new  quay  in  the  lagoon  somewhere  else? 
And  by  the  way.  ••Hey.  Seabee.  who  gets  this 
atoU  after  you  have  finished  the  doclts  and 
road  and  airfield?" 

"Way  down  at  the  far  end  of  a  runway 
aomewhere  east  of  Naples  the  driver  of  a 
gravel  spreader,  obedient  to  a  red  blink  from 
the  control  tower,  pulls  off  to  the  side  to 
clear  the  strip.  The  Forts  are  taking  off  for 
Ptoeatl.  Glad  to  have  shade  from  the  throb- 
bing sun,  the  lonely  sentry  on  patrol  sits 
down  lii  the  machine's  shadow  with  the 
driver.  As  they  smoke  they  watch  the  ForU, 
gravid  and  groaning  with  effort,  streak  down 
the  strip  and  take  off.  Hlch  overhead  they 
begin  to  fonii  up  with  others,  then  tiim  in 
unlaon  toward  the  east,  toward  Bjrzantium. 
"Looks  like  we're  a  power  in  the  Balkans,  eh?" 
says  the  infantryman.  "We  are  today,  all 
right."  says  the  driver.  "Just  so  long's  we  hold 
this  bunch  of  fields  and  a  few  in  Sicily  and 
Africa."  They  look  at  the  ends  of  their 
cigarettes.  "After  the  war  I  guess  we'd  be 
crazy  to  give  them  up.  wouldn't  we?"  says 
the  sentry.  "Craxy  la  right,"  agrees  the  en- 
gineer. "But  we  been  crazy  before,  you  no- 
ticed." 

It  Is  dlffleult  for  any  citizen  to  fall  to 
notice  that  we  have  been  crazy  t)efore.  In 
the  last  war  w*  Mtabllshad  no  fewer  than 
fia  American  bMM  on  the  Atlantic  coaat  of 
rranct  alone.  We  had  bMM  in  th«  Ifadl- 
tarranMn  and  In  81b«ri«,  But  tbat  wm  tb« 
war  that  wotUd  tod  war.  So  wa  wrote  off 
thM*  bMM  and  CHM  toome  from  Europe, 
iMftflf  Mhtrd  OUtf  mr  remeteriea.  The 
rMttlt?    Another  war  rama,  (ouRht  for  tha 

rla  and  mMtary  of  tha  lant,  with  tha  MldM 
atma  tM4  tha  (oraM  hMviar.  And  It 
tmmwd  mora  than  3  yaara  and  a  haU  of 
MMMiulatiiiK  man  and  arm«  bafora  wa  aould 
rtak  our  tirat  offanalva  In  franaa.  Tha  war 
waa  a  yaar  and  a  half  otd  bafora  wa  aahlavad 
our  Arat  atrntinantal  baach  haad  In  Italy. 

This  la  tha  aaemid  half  of  tha  othar  war. 
It  la  blggar,  eoatlier,  will  last  longar.  and  la 
wortd'WMa,    And  thla  half  la  for  kaepa. 

In  tha  Arat  half  tha  Paeiflc  waa  not  a  bat* 
tia  ground.  But  Ita  atratagto  Islanda  wara 
divided  M  epoUa.  Aa  aoon  m  Wllaon's  war 
of  Fabniary  9,  1017,  committed  the 
toward  war,  the  British  and 
JapanMa.  anticipating  an  American  claim  to 
Oarmanj^  Pacific  islands,  reserved  all  for 
tliamanlirrs  by  a  secret  treaty  signed  2  months 
before  CongrcM  declared  war.  The  Ameri- 
can people.  Including  their  President,  were 
Ignorant  when  they  voted  war  that  their 
route  to  the  Philippines  had  been  endangered 
by  thla  secret  treaty.  Not  until  after  the  war 
did  they  find  out  the  truth.  And  so  the  mid- 
PacUlc  lalanda.  where  Americans  were  to  un- 
dertake the  moat  costly  war  and  colonial  de- 
velopment In  history,  were  signed  away,  and 
today  In  the  ex-Ocrman  mandates  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  northern  Solomons,  and  In 
the  four  Jepaneae  archlpelagoM,  the  ceme- 
terlM  M  well  m  the  Amerlcan-buUt  docka, 
rottda.  and  alrflelda,  testify  the  price  of 
political  MlndneM. 

What  are  baaM  overMM  worth?  There  are 
many  ways  of  computing  what  It  has  coat  ua 
to  obtain  them.  Secretary  Morgenthau.  in 
■nptntrg  the  June  1944  bond  drive,  aald  it 
iMd  aeat  the  taxpayer  a6.000.000.000  to  over- 
power the  Marshalls.  The  Marshalls  are  one 
of  the  four  strategic  archipelagoes  Japan 
took  by  the  secret  1917  treaty. 

What  would  American  baaea  In  the  Medi- 
terranean have  been  worth  If  we  had  kept 
any  after  World  War  No.  1?  We  can  only 
Mtlmate  their  insurance  value  from  another 
figured  announced  by  the  Secretary.  He  sajrs 
that  to  progreaa  from  Naples  to  Rome  coat 
the  United  SUtea  16.700,000.000.     Would  a 


permanent  American  bas  b  In  Corsica  or  Sar- 
dinia have  Improved  thi  t  figure,  giving  the 
Americans  the  s'  me  aid  1  lalta  gives  the  Brit- 
ish in  peace  and  war? 

America  is  a  world  pow  t.  Some  Americans 
thought  we  could  stay  ou  c  of  war  and  remain 
mighty.  That  course  mi  ;ht  have  been  tem- 
porarily possible  If  we  t  id  played  off  Euro- 
pean rivals  to  our  own  ac  vantage,  as  America 
did  m  her  first  60  years  )f  liberty.  But  our 
ideals  and  culture  were  sympathetic  stil.  to 
the  victorious  powers  oi  1918.  and  repelled 
by  their  enemies.  With  end-lease,  an  act  of 
war.  we  made  the  enem  es  of  the  old  Allies 
once  more  our  enemies.  We  took  this  choice 
freely.  As  a  result  we  ai  e  today  fighting  on 
a  dozen  world-wide  froi  Xa  and  guarding  a 
score  of  strongholds  in  .he  new  pattern  of 
power. 

This  delayed  entrance  Into  an  almost  lost 
cause  has  been  costly.  It .  full  cost — the  final 
total  price  of  winning  ov  rseas  bases — can  be 
known  only  when,  after  t  le  usual  short  post- 
war boom  in  consumer  oods,  the  same  In- 
evitable wave  of  Indusi  ria.  unemployment 
which  struck  us  12  yea:  s  after  World  War 
No.  1  hits  us  again.  Th;  industrial  depres- 
sion of  post-1929 — never  solved,  but  plowed 
under  Into  a  new  war  effi  irt — was  tha  bill  for 
winning  bases  overseas  ir  War  No.  1.  But  we 
wrote  off  the  bases.  Th  >  coming  industrial 
depression  will  be  part  oi  the  bill  for  writing 
thoae  basM  off  and  havlr  g  to  win  them  back 
again,  with  others  in  new  places.  Shall  we 
keep  these,  or  do  the  sam  >  thing  again?  How 
many  bases  shall  we  ha<  e  on  hand  to  meet 
World  War  No.  37 

It  la  for  America  to  da<  Ida  now  whether  wa 
are  once  mora  to  renoun  >e  all  gains  and  pull 
back  Into  tha  continent  whose  rasources  wa 
have  apant  to  gain  theae  ■trataglc  footholda. 
PaoplM  may  dadara  wnrii  for  ideals  or  in  Mlf  • 
dafanM.  Soldiam,  how^  itr,  must  fight  and 
die  to  gain  strong  poi  ita,     If   tha  atrong 

Kints  ara  ranntiiiMd  af  ar  tha  war,  tha  war 
a  bMn  loat,  Stataamar  may  ba  able  to  cun> 
vInM  tha  pa'iple  that  it  IhM  hMn  won.  But 
actually  It  has  bean  loat,  Tha  eoat  of  obtain- 
ingbaaea  ovarMaa  la  tha  i  hole  eoat  of  the  war. 
The  reaouroM,  tha  meiun**,  tha  money, 
tha  aweat,  tha  debt,  th«  i  Ux.d  that  are  visibly 
put  Into  each  American  baM  on  foreign  aoil 
ara  a  mare  token  of  the  coloMal  outlay  that 
lias  behind  It.  Thla  aff<  rt  goM  back  all  tha 
way  to  tha  Amaatcan  fictory  and  field  and 
mine,  expending  the  reiources  forever,  per- 
manently distorting  th  i  economy.  Mean- 
time the  war  U  being  fo  ight  to  go  from  one 
strong  point  overaau  t  >  the  next,  and  to 
hold  both.  If  one  write  i  off  the  bases  over- 
seas, one  writes  off  the  ^  /hole  expenditure  of 
war.  One  writes  off  th ;  victory.  And  one 
foredooms  the  peace. 

It  is  useless  to  pretenc  that  any  well-wish- 
ing structure  of  peace,  jr  alliance  of  allies. 
can  transcend  the  aba  jlutes  of  possessive 
strategy.  Wherever  we  have  fought  is  per- 
manently valuable  to  uj  strategically.  If  It 
were  not.  we  should  nc  i  have  been  obliged 
to  mobilize  our  industi  lal  power  and  send 
our  resotirces  thither  to  lefend  it.  If  the  sit- 
uation Is  dangerous  for  America  at  this  epot 
now,  it  will  probably  be  langerous  again. 

What  bases  do  we  nee  1?  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  i  taffs  to  decide.  Ihe 
baaea  we  have  used  are  i  minimum. 

A  league  for  peace?  A  n  alliance  of  victors? 
Later,  yea.  The  bases  o  rerseas,  the  skeleton 
of  security  comes  first;  the  league  of  great 
powera  can  then  ahape  itself  around  a  solid 
reality. 

It  hM  bMn  Mid  that  America's  worldwide 
forcM  wn  among  the  ctost  ignorant  politi- 
cally in  the  world,  mean  Ing  that  they  are  Ig- 
norant of  their  own  In  erests.  Perhaps  the 
"not  mad  at  nobody"  1  tieme  was  dominant 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  dominant 
no  longer.  The  Ameri  :an  fighting  man  is 
eager  to  get  home,  it  Is  true.  But  he  is  not 
ao  Mger  as  he  is  to  secure  a  lasting  peace 
wherever  he  fights  in  tti  e  world  and  to  make 
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it  last.  He  does  not  mean  to  turn  th?s  re- 
sponsibility, this  time,  back  to  someone  elte. 
He  accepts  It  for  himself. 

The  soldier  feels  something  lacking  In  all 
this  well-intended  talk  about  organizations 
to  impose  p>ermanent  peace.  If  such  or- 
ganizations are  born  healthy  each  member 
nation  will  Impose  the  peace,  he  forsees.  In 
the  degree  of  its  own  Interest  to  do  so.  But 
wjen  the  money  is  down,  each  nation  will 
arm  the  peace  only  at  those  points  where  it 
is  precious  to  Itself. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  America  has  re- 
vealed to  herself  political  interests  that  go 
beyond  the  bases  she  now  fights  for  and  uses. 
But  as  a  beginning,  those  bases  are  a  blocd- 
drawn  map  of  American,  not  International, 
responsibility  that  cannot  be  denied.  The 
forces  which  abandon  them  are  conceding 
certain  disadvantage  and  possible  defeat  In 
World  War  No.  3. 

The  post-war  maintenance  of  overseas  bases 
Is  a  duty  which  too  few  American  statesmen 
have  perceived.  Governor  Brlcker  made  re- 
tention of  foreign  bases  a  regular  topic  of 
his  campaign  speeches,  but  it  is  absent  from 
the  Republican  platform.  The  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, after  a  start  In  the  ninety-nine- 
year  deal  for  bases  with  Britain,  su'spended 
the  political  offensive.  The  only  other  Ameri- 
can point  made  since  then  wu  that  at  Tehe- 
ran the  President  (according  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal)  claimed  the  Japanese-man- 
dated Islands  of  the  Pacific.  This  would 
amount  to  correcting  one-half  of  Wilson's 
Pacific  blunder. 

War  has  demonstrated  that  our  Btrateg*o 
naada  go  far  beyond  tha  Atlantic  baaM  and 
the  Pacific  islands  so  tamely  yielded  to  Japan 
and  Britain.  Wa  have  fou<(ht  in  tha  dcptha 
of  Aala  and  through  tha  length  of  the  Med- 
Itarranaan.  below  tha  soft  bally  of  Aula,  and 
in  tha  IndiM,  Yet,  none  of  thaNfl  liabilltiea 
haa  bMn  mat  politically,  In  soma  places,  in 
fact,  It  la  diaturbing  to  raeerd  that  agraa- 
manta  have  been  signed  providing  for  tha 
return  of  American  atrfleldN  and  kindred 
fortiflodiiona  f  months  after  tha  war  to  tha 
natlona  haflnf  actual  or  limited  aoveraigntjr 
orar  tharn. 

Ara  ovarMM  baaM  Imparlallamt  Of  courM 
they  are,  American  bcMma  an  hnparUil  na« 
tlon  when  aha  decided  to  MDd  land-leaM  to 
uphold  the  British  Empire  and  tha  three 
other  subemplres  of  that  great  political  hold* 
Ing  company.  She  did  not  become  a  poascM* 
Ing  or  an  exploiting  Imperial  power,  but  she 
did  become  a  protective  imperial  power.  But 
American  blood  la  not  for  hire.  As  the  Sea- 
bCM'  motto  goes:  "We  defend  what  we  build." 
To  retain  bases  is  to  retain  security.  But 
it  is  not  to  acquire  an  exploitable  empire. 
Security  is  the  aim.  not  trade.  Bases  are  not 
intended  for  the  advantage  of  our  Merchant 
Marine,  our  world  air-passetger  system,  or 
our  business  corporations.  Strategy  and 
business  are  separate.  Moreover,  "retain" 
does  not  mean  "seize"  or  "colonize."  It 
means  to  acquire  by  purchase,  or  urder 
reverse  lend-lease,  sufficient  acres  to  main- 
tain the  wharves,  airfields,  roads,  magazines, 
and  fortifications  proved  already  to  be  nece^- 
aary  to  the  United  States  by  the  iron  course 
of  two  world  wars.  We  want  bases,  not 
colonies. 

Willing  to  sustain  the  emplrM  of  western 
Europe  everywhere  In  the  world.  America 
neurotically  shrinks  from  the  naughty  word 
imperial  as  though  It  were  tainted.  But 
imperlallam  haa  changed.  In  nineteenth 
century  Marxist  dogma  a  colony  overseas  was 
a  place  whose  resources  were  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  a  large  Industrial  nation.  The 
war  has  turned  Marx  upside  down.  Now  It 
Is  the  colony,  the  appendage  of  empire,  which 
exploits  the  central  Industrial  nation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  by  nattue  a  land  power, 
has  fought  only  on  her  own  or  adjacent  soil, 
striving  to  gain  strategic  mastery  or  posses- 
sion of  neighboring  states  and  giving  plain, 
straightforward  notice  to  the  world  of  her 
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Intention  to  keep  this  kind  of  advantage. 
Since  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  (among 
empires)  all  fell,  it  has  remained  for  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  sustain 
world-wide  sea  and  air  power.  But  Britain 
cannot  bear  this  burden  alone.  The  United 
States  therefore  takes  over  the  major  re- 
Eponsibillty.  strengthening  her  ally  In  addi- 
tion by  lease-lending  1,400  naval  vessels.  To- 
day, Imperialism  being  reversed,  the  endan- 
gered colony  e::p:olts  the  protecting  power. 

Since  some  of  our  future  permanent  bases, 
whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Java 
Sea,  iBti-t  be  on  the  soil  of  our  allies,  their 
attrttfde  Is  Important.  No  ally  can  deny  that 
American  bases  are  necessary;  the  war  Itself 
affirms  that. 

The  more  enlightened  elements  among  the 
subsidized  empires  will  be  quick  to  see  that, 
quite  aside  from  the  demonstrated  strategy  of 
the  war,  it  Is  In  their  interest  to  facilitate 
every  world-wide  extension  of  American  re- 
sponsibility. Provided  they  recover  title  to 
their  own  war-Invaded  territories,  they  may 
welcome  a  permanent  American  retention  of 
the  strong  strategic  keys  among  them. 

But  there  will  certainly  be  obstacles.  An 
Indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  some 
quarters  is  the  pretentious  and  discourteous 
Australia-New  Zealand  Treaty  for  Pacific 
control.  The  Aneac  axis,  as  It  was  called  In 
WaCiington,  was  consummated  In  secret  ses- 
siott  last  January  by  Herbert  Evatt,  Aus- 
traMan  Mir  later  for  External  Affairs,  and 
when  h3  sprang  It  as  a  surprise  on  the  United 
States,  Evatt  Mid  that  the  clalma  to  basM 
mode  by  non-Ana-'c  statesmen  were  abaurd. 
Tha  time  to  reallM  a  system  of  overMM 
baMa  la  now.  while  the  prwence  of  our  forcM 
<*amonalrnte<i  the  needa  of  pMM.  It  cannot 
ba  denied  that  there  ara  potnta  at  which 
AmariMn  Intaraats,  as  revealed  by  the  war, 
and  the  intareais  of  the  leaii  friendly  alementM 
In  tha  dubaldlMd  ampirf-n  may  conflict.  If 
there  U  raall*m  tomperad  with  i<x)d  will  on 
both  aldM,  paUilul  dimcuHle*  can  ba  avoided, 
for  a  while,  at  tha  beginning  of  tha  war, 
tha  American  people  lived  in  a  sMurity  up- 
held only  ty  baaM,  Whan  Crsta  fell  at  d 
Malta  tdtured  they  were  troubled,  Yet 
Malta,  helptaaa  and  down  to  three  fighter 
planM,  held  out.  But  was  ahe  helpless?  No, 
for  the  bombers  thst  wara  baMd  on  her  stony 
fields  by  day  denied  safe  paaaaga  acroM  tha 
Mediterranean  by  daylight  to  Nasi  and  Italian 
oonvoys,  Rommel  was  replenished  by  night 
but  not  by  day:  Malta  halved  his  supplies. 
A  time  came  at  Cairo's  doors  when  he  did 
not  have  enovgh. 

There  are  casualties  among  bases.  Not  all 
hold;  some  are  e.rpendables.  But  they  dis- 
courage aggreshlon.  Tliey  exact  a  bitter  pries 
from  the  Invader.  And  to  the  far-cff  defend- 
er they  gain  time  and  give  a  gage  of  the 
attacker's  strength. 

Wake  and  Guam  fell;  yes.  In  their  fall 
was  a  warning  against  half-way  measures. 
They  were  not  ba.ses:  they  were  sacrifices.  To 
be  effective,  bases  must  be  In  chains.  In  con- 
stellations, supporting  each  other.  Wake  end 
Guam,  one-legged  outposts,  enemy  surround- 
ed, were  pogostick  bases,  doomed  the  day 
th3y  were  built. 

Singapore  fell.  too.  (The  writer  mw  it 
fall.)  A  bate  must  not  be  only  a  bwe;  It 
must  be  a  fortress.  Singapore  was  an  amal- 
gam of  naval  yards  and  airfields,  its  guna 
pointing  Maward,  inviting  capture  from  tha 
rear. 

CorretJtIdor.  If  the  American  people  ever 
understand  Its  meaning,  will  be  a  pylon  and 
turning  point  of  American  foreign  policy. 
When  all  the  famous  bases  that  were  not 
fortresses— Impregnable  Hong  Kong.  Invul- 
nerable Slnsapore,  untakable  Surabaya — fell 
before  the  Japanese,  Ccrregldor  held.  "The 
Rock"  held  more  than  twice  as  long  as  mighty 
Singapore,  with  an  equally  strong  Japanese 
force  against  It.  "The  Rock"  did  more  than 
hold.  It  forced  the  Japanese  to  break  up  their 
aouthward-bound  convoys.    They  had  cap- 
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tured  Manila  early,  but  for  S  months  the  city 
was  useless  to  them  lu  a  military  sense. 
Why?  Because  the  guns  of  sick,  starving 
unhelped  Corregidor  denied  the  Japanese 
entrance  to  Manila  Bay. 

Why  was  Corregidor  not  relieved?  Be- 
cause, thanks  to  the  American  habit  of  fight- 
ing the  shooting  war  but  not  the  political 
war.  we  had  lost  the  strategic  Pacific  islands 
by  a  Versailles  penstrcke  to  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan, and  Britain  dropped  hers  in  war  to  Ja- 
pan, But  Corregidor,  a  tiny  penknife  held 
against  the  Japanese  side,  delayed  Nippon 
Just  enough  to  save  Australia  and  Pearl  Har- 
bor; Just  enough  to  prevent  Tojo  from  draw- 
ing down  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Antarctic 
that  Iron  screen  intended  to  bar  America 
from  Asia. 

To  maintain  Malta  and  save  Africa  the 
BfltlEh  put  out  in  peacetime  the  minute  in- 
sui-ance  fee  of  £3.003.000  annually,  less  than 
the  United  States  spends  every  hour  of  the 
war.  And  Corregidor?  To  get  those  6  price- 
less months  of  resistance  cost  the  American 
people  949,595.000  worth  of  preparedness  over- 
seas, of  which  $35,700,000  was  ammunition, 
stores  and  removable  equipment.  For  the 
cost  of  5  hours  of  climbing  war  bill,  the  Amer- 
ican people  received  beck  6  months  of  un- 
aided resistance.  Correglc'or  cost  less  than 
a  single  major  raid  over  Berlin.  Does  that 
lock  as  though  bases  overseas  were  worth 
keeping  and  paying  for? 

The  United  States  haa  two  delects  in  Its 
wartime  thinking;  first,  poUtlcal  iDdF^la, 
which  falls  to  cpprehend  the  neceaaltg,  for 
retaining  strategic  security  where  mpded; 
acoond.  a  blind  faith  In  the  cult  of  auprr- 
produetlon.  Today  we  are  not  outthlnklng 
the  enemy:  wa  ara  burying  him  under  aheer 
quantity.  BacauM  thla  method  produces  vic- 
tories, nobody  counu  the  coat.  And  notKidy 
think*  beyond  It  into  political  atraUgy, 

Wp  wiPii  our  raaouiras  from  tha  aoll.  navar 
to  return,  and  throw  them  Into  world-wide 
battle.  Morel  Morel  Moret  la  the  Amarlran 
battle  cry,  Inataad  It  aheuld  ba  Where? 
Where?  Where?  Americ*  mu«t  revnamlne  her 
pMltlon.  Thla  pair  of  world  wars  are  not  the 
Uat  for  ua:  They  are  aimpiy  tho  aweillng 
act  of  our  hUtory,  We  ahall  flsht  again  In 
Burma  and  China,  Our  man  will  die  again 
In  DalmstlB,  France,  Africa,  The  world  doM 
not  change. 

There  la  a  time  for  men  to  act  to  keep  their 
hold  on  security.  FMr  America  that  time  la 
now.  Security  transcends  aovereignty.  If  a 
few  leaders  are  resolute  now,  and  render  back 
faithfully  the  ain»  of  the  American  Nation, 
the  peace  can  be  secured  for  all  peoples — not 
forever,  tut  for  a  long  time.  No  league  can 
Ecrve  peace  which  Ignores  the  new  apportion- 
ment of  world-wide  responsibility.  No  tetter 
anchor  for  general  security  exists  than  reten- 
tion of  permanent  American  bases  overseas. 


Merchant  Marine  Academy  Proves  Value 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  jxaarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to    extend    my    remarks   In    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article: 
MzacHANT  Masink  Academy  Pbovbs  Valu« — 

CAOcra  VmsAKB  or  Sea  Wab  Bdobs  Thxt 

Enroll 

(By  Richard  Tompkins) 

Kiwca   Ponrr,   N.   T. — The   United   States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  has  attained  its 


majority;  it  now  takes  Its  place  beside  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  aa  a  permanent  national 
service   Institution. 

No  longer  will  merchant  seamen  have  to 
come  up  through  the  "hawse  pipe."  shifting 
for  themselves  and  picking  up  bits  of  edu- 
cation and  experience  to  become  officers. 

Here  Is  their  tralnlr.g  school,  complete. 
Its  facilities  are  In  full  swing.  It  has  met 
every  demand  of  the  merchant  marine  for 
fuH-fledsed  officers. 

These  cadet-midshipmen  have  had  their 
baptism  of  fire  and  action  even  before  their 
advanced  training.  Most  of  them  have  over- 
seas campaign  bars  and  some  wear  the 
Purple  Heart. 

QUOTA   roa   EACH    STATE 

Youths  cf  17  to  23.  scholasttcally  and 
physically  qualified,  are  appointed  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps  on  a  State 
quota  basis.  They  get  basic  trainirg  for  4 
months  at  Pass  Christian.  Miss.,  or  San 
Mateo.  Calif.  Than  comes  a  minimum  of  6 
months  of  sea  duty  before  admission  to 
Kings  Point. 

It  Is  on  sea  duty  that  they  become  war 
veterans  v/hile  still  in  training.  Merchant 
marine  cadet  midshipmen  have  participated 
in  every  invasion  landing  of  the  war.  More 
than  eoo  have  been  aboard  ships  torpedoed 
and  sunk  by  enemy  action;  others  have  been 
strrJed  and  bombs  J. 

Seven  cadet-mldshipmen  have  been 
awarded  the  Dlatlngulahed  Service  M?dal. 
More  than  160  have  been  killed  In  action. 

TheM  are  the  type  of  veterans  that  com- 
prise the  oorpa  at  Kings  Point— a  type  like 
Sdwln  J,  OUara.  the  first  cadet-midshipman 
to  loM  his  life  through  enemy  action.  He 
wa«  poathumotuly  awarded  the  Olstlntutshtd 
Btrvicti  Medal  for  extraordlnnry  herolam. 
After  hU  buddies  had  fallen  O'Hara  aingle* 
hardadly  Mnk  an  enemy  raid-jr. 

la  mamory,  tha  acadamy'a  gymnMlum  la 
na;ivcd  Olfara  Mall. 

Tha  academy  hM  thirty-odd  fBOdarn  buUd- 
Inga  on  00  acraii  of  land  on  Long  Mand  ever- 
InokUig  tha  Bound.  Its  adminlatratlon  build- 
in*,  from  which  Oapt.  OIIm  C.  Stedman, 
Unttai  StatM  Naval  RaMrve,  tha  auperln- 
undent,  dIrMU  the  training  tchool,  U  tha 
old  manalon  of  tha  late  Walter  P.  Chn'eUr. 

The  Chrysler  mmu  of  12  acres,  a  ahow 
place  of  Long  laland,  became  the  nuclcua  of 
the  Klnga  Point  Institution.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Maritime  Commlsa'on  for  $100,- 
000.  Forty-eight  more  acres  were  acquired 
and  the  academy  wu  built  at  a  coat  of  18,- 
COO.OOO 

The  academy's  laboratories  are  equipped 
with  the  latest  type  of  engines,  boilers,  navi- 
gation devices,  gyroscopes  and  other  machin- 
ery and  equipment  with  which  merchant  ves- 
sel cfBcers  must  be  fully  acquainted.  There 
are  six  training  vessels  offshore— a  Coast 
Guard  cutter,  a  yacht,  an  old  bark,  a  schooner, 
and  two  auxiliary  schooners. 

Although  the  academy  is  modeled  In  some 
reepects  after  Annapolis— principally  In  dis- 
cipline and  cu"toms — the  traditions  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  which  predates 
the  Army  and  Navy,  predominate  In  the  life 
at  Ulngs  Po.nt. 

The  buildings  are  named  In  honor  of  out- 
standing Americans  who  have  contributed  to 
the  history  and  tradltlona  of  the  merchant 
marine,  such  m  Robert  Fulton  and  John  Paul 
Jones.  The  administration  bu'ldlng  bears 
the  name  cf  Admiral  H.  A.  Wiley,  United 
StatM  Navy  (retired),  father  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps. 

Inshore  from  Wiley  Hall,  which  archltec- 
ttirally  resembles  the  Wh.te  House,  are  the 
new  stone  dormltorlaa  and  classroom  build- 
ings. In  a  wide  qua<«ranc!e,  centered  by  the 
flagpole,  a  fountain  and  a  memorial  aUb 
on  which  are  lUted  the  cadet-mldshipmen 
reported  killed  and  missing. 

Into  the  founUln  the  cadets  pitch  colna  M 
good  luck  tokens  for  those  at  sea.  By  this 
means  a  fxmd,  now  more  than  (3^00,  la  being 
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Mtabllshed  for  the  ervction  of  •  permanent  '^ 
memorui  to  cadet*  who  have  given  their 
Uvea  in  aerrlce. 

fOUB  IMUUBAMD  OaAOVATIII 

In  paaeetlmt  the  academy's  ecrollment 
Will  be  limited  to  1.250.  although  the  com- 
plement now  Is  at  the  wartime  peak  of  2.350. 
Mare  than  4.000  have  been  graduated,  each 
receiving  a  license  as  third  mate  cr  third 
asslstaift  engineer  and  a  commission  as  an 
ensign  in  the  United  States  Maritime  Service 
and  the  merchant  marine  reserve  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 

The  corps  represents  every  State  and  United 
States  Territory,  and  there  are  3.800  candi- 
dates on  the  waiting  list. 

"The  future  of  the  merchant  marine."  says 
Csptaln  Stedman.  "depends  largely  on  the, 
oontinuanca  of  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  As  Kings  Point  com- 
mencea  to  become  as  well  known  as  West 
Point,  the  American  people  will  recognize 
the  Importance  and  prestige  of  the  merchant 
marine  oScer.  and  the  academy  will  continue 
to  eppsal  to  the  finest  youth  of  your  CDuntry. 

"The  plans  are  laid,  the  academy  is  oper- 
ating, the  ships  are  built  and  are  sailing." 


The  Battle  of  Icflatioa 


|[ 


REMARKS 
or 

RON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFR£S£NTATIVZS 

Monday.  SeptemljeT  11,  1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  New 
Deal  administration  has  deceived  the 
American  people  long  enough  about  in- 
flation. They  have  followed  a  policy  of 
spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax.  and  elect 
and  elect.  Now.  really,  do  you  believe 
they  have  prevented  inflation  under  their 
scarcity  program?  During  their  wild 
spending  sprees  they  have  increased  the 
cost  of  living  43  percent.  Your  dollar 
will  only  purchase  about  one-half  as 
much  as  it  did  in  1937  to  1939.  and  much 
of  the  merchandise  offered  to  the  con- 
sumer today  is  of  inferior  quality. 

The  only  time  we  hear  inflation  men- 
tioned is  when  some  effort  is  being  made 
to  secure  a  living  wage  for  our  under- 
paid workers  or  the  American  farmer 
tries  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  his  prod- 
ucts. 

Administration  spokesmen,  on  the 
House  floor  in  June,  refused  to  permit 
the  Republican  amendment  to  pass — in- 
troduced by  Hon.  August  H.  Andrbsen, 
of  Minnesota — which  provided  that  the 
imderpaid  workers  of  America  could  bar- 
gain with  their  employers  up  to  $37.59 
per  week  without  consulting  the  War 
Labor  B3ard  in  V/ashington.  They 
claimed  it  would  create  inflation. 

Sometime  ago  the  battle  of  inflation 
was  very  acute  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  the  New  Deal  leaders.  For  example, 
Fred  M.  Vinson.  D:  rector  of  the  OfiSce 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  turned  down 
the  railroad  men  cf  the  country  when 
they  asked  for  an  8-cent  per  hour  in- 
crease in  wages.  Yet.  Mr.  Vinson  has 
received  a  S2.500  increase  in  salarj'  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $15  030  per  y^ar.  plus  an- 
other increase  of  $628.32  overtime  bonus. 
His  overtime  pay  alone  is  more  than  the 
t»se  pay  cl  a  serviceman. 


Chester  Bowles,  the 
was  receiving  $6,500. 
O.  P.  A.  ofBce  before  coining  to  Washing- 
ton.   His  salary  was  ii  creased  to  $12,000 
a  year  plus  the  overti:  ae  pay  of  $628.32 
He  also  has  had  plent  r  to  say  about  in 
flbRtion.    It  is  peculiar 
increase  on  corn,  eggs, 


on  a  quart  of  milk  coold  have  so  much 


influence  on  inflation 
salary  increase,  alone, 
as  the  average  income 
farmer. 

Even  Robert  E.  Haiinegan.  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Na  ional  Committee, 
who  was  rather  vocif  ei  ous  in  his  attacks 
on  Republicans  in  regard 
was  not  worried  abo\  t 


when  Mr.  Bowles' 

vas  twice  as  much 

of  the  American 


to  inflation, 

inflation  a  few 


months  ago  when  he  \  'as  on  the  Federal 


tax  collector.  He 
510,000  salary  but 
8.32  overtime  pay. 


eaders  supported 


pay  roll  as  an  income 
not  only  received  his 
he  also  received  the  $6! 
again  more  than  the  b  ise  pay  of  our  sol- 
diers flghting  in  this  \  ar.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  turned  djwn  the  overtime 
pay  if  Ift'  were  interei  ted  in  preventing 
inflation  anyv/here  nepr  as  much  as  he 
now  professes  to  be. 

The  C.  I.  O.  labor 
the  legislation  which  dave  these  bureau- 
crats $628.32  per  ye  ir  overtime  pay. 
Yet  the  vice  chairma  i  of  the  P.  A.  C, 
Mr.  C.  Benham  Baldw  n,  did  not  seem  to 
be  worried  much  aboi  t  holding  th^  line 
when  he  was  Adminis 
A.  Ha  seemed  perfect 
his  sslary  of  $10,000 
$628.32  overtime  pay. 
than  the  base  pay  o 
He  was  on  the  Federa 
P.  A.  C.  pay  roll  at  thi 


Even  William  H.  D  ivis.  Chairman  of 


the  War  Labor  Boarc  , 
the  coal  miners'  rais; 


create  inflation.    Hov  ever,  he  accepted 
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O.  P.  A.  Director, 
In  a  Connecticut 


that  a  few  cents 
hogs,  and  1  cent 


retor  of  the  F.  S. 
y  willing  to  accept 
:er  year  plus  the 
iven  if  it  was  more 

our  servicemen. 

pay  roll  and  the 

same  time. 


was  fearful  that- 
in  wages  would 


plus  the   $628.32 
I  murmur. 


his  salary  of  $10,000 
overtime  pay  without 

Then,  there  Is  JanJes  F.  Byrnes.  Di- 
rector of  O.  W.  M.,  wl  0  was  sidetracked 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
by  Sidney  Hillman  anc  his  P;  A.  C.  satel- 
lites in  his  ambition  t  >  be  nominated  as 
the  candidate  for  V  ze  President.  He 
has  had  considerable  o  say  about  infla- 
tion, but  it  appears  thi  ,t  he  also  was  con- 
tent to  accept  his  sals  ry  of  $15,0C0  plus 
the  $628.32  overtime  p  eiy  in  order  to  win 
the  battle  of  inflation, 

We  also  flnd  one  of  the  chief  manipu- 
lators for  the  fourth  term,  one  of  the 
"Palace  Guard"  of  the  White  House,  Mr. 
David  K.  Niles,  who  not  only  receives 
$10,000  from  the  taxpayers'  but  he  was 
not  afraid  of  promcting  inflation  by 
accepting  the  overtine  pay  of  $628.32, 
which  is  more  than  tl  e  base  pay  of  our 
soldiers  in  uniform. 

Paul  A.  Porter,  whei  he  was  working 
for  the  O.  E.  M.  was  ict  so  highly  paid 
as  he  only  received  $9 ,000  per  year  plus 
the  $623.32  overtime  I  onus.  He  report- 
edly is  now  receiving  !  20.000  per  year  as 
publicity  man  for  th  >  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

Eugene  Casey,  anotl  er  member  of  the 
"palace  guard"  of  t  le  White  House, 
"farmer  de  luxe."  is  a  lother  one  of  the 
leading  new  dealers  w  lo  did  not  let  the 
threat  of  inflation  p -event  him  from 
taking  his  salary  of  $1 1.OCO  per  year  and 
the  overtime  pay  of  $6^  8.32.  which  is  also 


more  than  the  base  pay  of  our  men  and 
women  in  the  service. 

Other  members  of  the  "palace  guard" 
who  received  $10,000  per  year,  plus  the 
$628.32  overtime  bonus,  were  James  M. 
Barnes,  Lauchlin  Currie,  Jonathan 
Daniels.  William  H.  McReynolds,  Lowell 
Mellett,  and  others  similarly  connected. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  new 
dealers  who  are  receiving  big  salaries 
and  overtime  pay  who  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  inflation.  The  paper  shortage 
prevents  me  from  publishing  the  entire 
list. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  base  pay  of 
Generals  Marshall.  MacArthur  and 
Eisenhower  is  only  $8,000  per  year.  The 
base  pay  of  Admirals  King,  Nimitz,  and 
Halsey  is  also  only  $8,0C0  per  year.  The 
baise  pay  of  our  servicemen  who  are  win- 
ning the  war  is  actually  lower  than  the 
overtime  pay  of  the  bureaucrats.  New 
dealers  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
inflation  from  swivel  chairs  in  Washing- 
ton, such  as  Byrnes,  Vinson,  and  Bowles, 
receive  more  pay  than  our  generals  and 
admirals  who  are  directing  the  fight  for 
freedom. 


Address  of  Gov.  John  W.  Bricker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ' 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  text  of 
Governor  Bricker's  address  from  the 
Vvashington  Sunday  Star  of  September 
10, 1944: 
TrxT   OP   OoviRNOR   Bricker's   Opening   An- 

DRESS — ^RETDBLICAN  VICE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAN- 
DIDATE Insists  American  Business  Mxtst  Bb 
UNSHAcriLiD  Soon  to  Provide  PosT-WAa 
Employment 

It  is  an  appreciated  privilege  to  meet  again 
with  the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation. The  Republican  Party,  of  which  ycu 
ara  so  strong  a  part,  has  honored  me  with 
the  nomination  for  Vice  President.  Our 
ccuse  is  a  noble  one  and  our  goal  a  worthy 
one.  Kumbly  end  sincerely.  I  hereby  dedi- 
cate myself  to  our  party  and  our  country  in 
this  campaign  and  to  public  service  in  the 
years  ahead. 

For  6  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
the  people  cf  Ohio  as  Governor.  Half  of  them 
were  ur.settlsd  years  of  peace;*  half  were 
tragic  years  of  wsr.  I  shall  elways  cherish 
the  opportunity  for  leadership  which  Ohio 
gave  to  me  In  this  critical  era. 

I  likewise  cherish  the  opportunity  which 
my  party  now  gives  me  to  have  a  part  In 
serving  our  Nation  in  the  difficult  days  of 
reconstruction.  I  pledge  to  you.  the  people 
of  America,  the  same  constant  devotion  to 
constructive  public  service  that  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  maintain  as  chief  executive  of 
my  State. 

BUaE  or  DEViTET  VICTOEY 

I  am  profoundly  hs  ppy  to  march  to  victory 
In  this  campaign  with  a  candidate  vbo  can 
win.  who  will  vf^r.  our  next  President — 
Thomas  E  Dawey.  Ho  will  lead  tliis  Nation — 
not  from  one  crisis  to  anocher — but  to  solid 
ground  whereon  Ameiica  once  mere  mry 
become  tlic  exemclar  cf  fres  ref resculativa 
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government.  -  We  have  a  war  to  win.  We 
have  a  peace  to  achieve.  We  hare  a  tree, 
strong.  seU-restraint  and  cooperate  America 
to  rebuild.  Tom  Dewey  already  has  demon- 
strated his  Ability  to  unite  men  and  women 
for  such  tremendous  tasks.  He  can  be  trusted 
with  leadership.  I  pledge  to  him  my  com- 
plete and  enthusiastic  support. 

Indiana  has  provided  grest  leaders  In  our 
party.  Two  new  great  leaders  In  our  politi- 
cal life  are  arising  in  your  State,  your  next 
Governor — a  great  soldier  and  statesman — 
Ralph  Gates,  and  your  next  United  States 
Senator — an  able  businessman  and  stalwart 
Republican — Homer  Capehart.  They,  too, 
ma/  be  counted  upon  to  strengthen  cur  Gov* 
ernment  for  the  great  tasks  before  us. 

During  recent  months  I  have  been  deeply 
liuplred  by  the  sober  Interest  of  our  people 
in  the  vital  questions  of  ova  time — In  the 
issues  which  you  alone  will  decide  next  No- 
vembsr — and  by  your  determination  to  pre- 
serve at  home  that  freedom  and  opportunity 
wh.ch  your  sons  and  daughters  are  flghting 
and  dying  to  secure  on  battlefronts  all  over 
the  world.  That  spirit  should  give  all  of  us 
renewed  confidence  and  faith  in  representa- 
tive government.  So  long  as  it  survives, 
our  Republic  will  be  secure. 

year  or  VITAL  DECISIONS 

Truly,  this  Is  a  year  of  vital  decisions. 
There  are  many  Issues,  but  they  all  add  up 
to  the  one  transcendent  issue  of  representa- 
tive government.  Shall  our  American  con- 
stitutional system  be  restored?  Or  Ehall 
Congress  and  the  courts  be  permanently  rele- 
gated to  minor  roles?  Shall  government  be 
kept  close  to  the  hearty  and  hands  of  the 
American  people?  Or  shall  local  authority 
be  irrevocably  usurped  by  a  highly  centralized 
national  government?  Shall  America  again 
bscome  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  the  Individual?  Or  will  it  continue  to 
be^a  land  in  which  the  Individual  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  pawn  of  bureaucracy? 
In  short,  the  issue  of  1944  Is:  Shall  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  a  republic? 

To  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  tomorrow 
is  a  sacred  obligation.  War  destroys.  Only 
in  peace  can  we  build  for  better  living.  Soon 
in  this  campaign  I  shall  discuss  how  America 
can  take  her  rightful  place  in  preserving 
world  peace.  But  to  be  helpful  in  the  world, 
America  must  be  strong  and  free  at  home. 
Domestic  freedom  and  opportunity  are  the 
foundation.     This  I  shall  discuss  tonight. 

ELECTION  WILL  DECIDE  ISSUE 

This  is  the  issue  we  in  America  must  decide 
in  this  election.  We  remember  that  our  sys- 
tem cf  representative  government  was  born 
end  nurtured  in  critical  years,  when  men  had 
only  an  ideal  of  government  that  was  yet  to 
be  proved  in  the  turmoU  of  human  experi- 
ence. Because  those  who  founded  this  Na- 
tion had  the  courage  to  try  out  government 
by  the  people,  on  these  shores  and  midst 
the  storms  of  the  eighteenth  century,  each 
generation  that  followed  has  courageously 
£cught  to  keep  it  alive. 

It  is  for  us,  this  year,  to  prove  again  that 
representative  government  can  wage  war  and 
remain  free — that  to  defeat  tyranny  in  the 
v.orld  we  need  not  sacrifice  our  constitu- 
tional rights  and  traditional  freedom — and 
that  America  possesses  a  reservoir  of  fresh 
leadership  to  wbibh  it  can  safely  turn,  even 
in  the  heat  of  conflict,  and  upon  which  it 
must  rely  to  keep  us  a  virile  Nation. 

The  most  liberal  government  the  world 
has  ever  known  is  that  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  is  the  source  of  all  power. 
The  American  republic  was  intended  to  be 
that  kind  of  system.  It  was  called  govern- 
ment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  most  reactionary  system  of  govern- 
ment is  that  in  which  the  individual  lives 
end  moves  and  has  his  being  only  by  suffer- 
ance of  the  government. 


ATTACKS  NSW  DBAX. 

From  Its  Inception,  the  New  Deal  has 
been  moving  in  that  direction.  It  bellevea 
that  you,  the  people,  are  not  competent  to 
determine  jrour  own  needs  and  that  you  are 
unable  to  govern  yourselves.  It  reaaona. 
therefore,  that  the  Government  must  order 
every  act  of  your  personal  lives,  every  day. 
from  morning  untu  night,  and  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

To  understand  how  the  New  Deal  really 
proposes  to  change  this  Nation,  it  is  sufficient 
to  read  from  its  prophets.  One  of  them, 
Rexford  Guy  Tugwell,  a  year  before  the  New 
Deal  came  to  power,  made  these  startling 
statements : 

"We  have  a  century  and  more  of  develop- 
ment to  undo     •     •     •." 

Think  of  that — a  design  to  undo  the 
greatest  century  of  development  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  further 
said: 

"The  first  series  of  changes  will  have  to  do 
with  statutes,  with  constitutions,  pnd  with 
government.  *  "■  •  It  will  require  the 
laying  of  rough,  unholy  hands  on  many  a 
sacred  precedent,  doubtless  calling  en  an  en- 
larged and  nationalized  police  power  for  en- 
forcement. We  shall  have  to  give  up  a  dis- 
tinction •  •  •  between  private  and 
public  •  •  •  employments.  There  Is  no 
private  business  •  •  •  exempt  from  con- 
fusion to  serve  a  planned  public  interest. 

STATE    CONTROL    INEITECTIVE 

"Furthermore,  we  shall  have  to  •  •  • 
recognize  that  only  the  Federal  area.,  and 
olten  not  even  that,  is  large  enough  to  b3 
coextensive  with  modern  industry,  and  that 
consequently  the  States  are  wholly  ineffec- 
tive Instruments  for  control.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  that  business  will  logically 
be  required  to  disappear.  This  is  not  an 
overstatement  for  the  sa^e  of  emphasis,  it  is 
literally  meant." 

Mr.  Tugwell.  the  New  Deal  prophet,  uttered 
those  words  In  December  1931.  He  has  oc- 
cupied, and  he  still  occupies,  a  high  admln- 
istrative  poet.  His  words  embrace  the  master 
pattern  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  President  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
that  pattern.  "Our  task  now."  he  said  in 
1933.  "is  not  discoveries  or  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  or  necessarily  of  produc- 
ing more  goods. 

PROGRAM   OP   MANAGEMENT 

And  so  the  New  Deal  launched  a  program 
of  management.  It  was  unintelligent,  un- 
compromising, dominating,  and  incoherent 
management.  Governmental  planners  were 
hostile  to  risk  capital.  They  stifled  small 
business,  forced  distribution  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
expand.  They  repeatedly  devised  tax  legisla- 
tion, not  primarily  to  raise  needed  revenue 
but  as  an  undercover  method  cf  promoting 
dangerous  social  theories.  They  saddled 
upon  the  individual  and  business  compli- 
cated questionnaires,  reports,  and  red  tajje. 
Tliey  placed  both  industry  and  agriculture 
in  a  governmental  strait  Jacket. 

But  that  is  not  all.  In  fulfillment  of 
prophecy,  the  New  Deal  planners  laid  "rough, 
unholy  hands  on  many  a  sacred  precedent," 
and  they  called  on  "an  •enlarged  and  na- 
tionalized police  force  for  enforcement." 
,  TJiey  constructed  a  gigantic  bureaucracy  and 
used  it  for  their  own  political  ends.  The 
Congress  was  relegated  to  an  inferior  position 
by  a  servile  New  Deal  majority.  Even  the 
purse  strings  were  surrendered  to  the  Execu- 
tive through  lump-sum  appropriations. 

BOARDS,   BUREAUS   MULTIPLIXO 

They  likewise  sought  to  make  over  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
To  quote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  erected  a  multitude  of  new  officers  and 
sent  hither  Swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our 
people  and  eat  out  their  substance.  Boards, 
bureaus,  and  commissions  multiplied. 


Our  people  have  been  literally  deluged 
with  orders,  decrees,  and  directlres  that  pour 
from  these  agencies  day  and  night.  The 
Federal  pay  rolls  skyrocketed  until  now  thert 
are  some  3.500.000  Federal  civil  employees. 

The  traditional  Cabinet  departments  ar* 
overshadowed  and  have  almost  been  sup- 
planted by  agencies  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  President.  Lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility became  confused  and  even  ob- 
literated. Every  conceivable  political  device 
was  employed'  to  build  the  power  of  th* 
Executive. 

ATTACK   ON   StTPRCME  COURT 

Then  came  the  attack  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  failed,  but  through  continuing 
Presidential  tenure  Its  purposes  were  finally 
achieved.  A  substantial  majority  of  all  the 
Federal  judges  now  have  t)een  appointed  by 
the  New  D°al  President.  Too  often  those 
appointees  possessed  nothing  more  than  the 
doubtful  qualification  of  being  New  Deal 
political  followers. 

The  program  likewise  Included  the  con- 
stant suppression  and  oppression  of  State 
and  local  governments.  Local  authority  was 
circumvented  and  usurped.  Money  was 
granted  to  State  and  local  governments  upon 
condition  that  control  be  surrendered  to 
Washington. 

The  New  Deal  In  1935  even  wanted  to  di- 
vide the  Nation  Into  10  or  12  districts  or 
"little  Washingtons."  Each  district,  of 
course,  would  have  been  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  Federal  administrator.  The  real 
purpose  was  to  relegate  the  States  to  ob- 
Ecurity. 

CrrES   RESOURCES   GROUP'S   REPORT 

The  report  of  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee said  that  many  citizens  might  con- 
sider themselves  as  belonging  to  one  region 
for  one  purpose  and  to  an  adjoining  region 
for  another.  In  other  words,  there  was  to 
be  a  paramount,  if  not  exclusive,  loyalty  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Fortunately,  the 
proposal  was  not  adopted,  even  though  the 
Natonal  Resources  Committee  which  advo- 
cated it  included  five  Cabinet  members  and 
Harry  Hopkins. 

So  bold  did  the  planners  become  that  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently had  the  audacity  to  declare :  "No  busi- 
ness in  this  country  is  Immune  from  seizure." 

Here,  then.  Is  the  New  Deal  record  of  almost 
12  long  years.  The  New  Deal  candidate  re- 
cently made  his  only  recorded  admission  of 
fault  when  he   said: 

"We  have  made  mistakes." 

I  say  ta  you  that  these  were  not  mistakes. 
They  were  the  cold,  calculated,  and  deliberate 
acts  of  an  administration  that  sought,  as  its 
prophets  predicted,  "to  undo  a  century  of 
development — to  change  statutes,  constitu- 
tions and  government — and  to  lay  rought, 
unholy  hands  on  many  a  sacred  precedent." 

CORRUPT  POLITICAL  MACHINCS 

In  spite  of  this  record,  the  New  Deal  now 
asks  for  a  fourth  term.  Again  it  has  the 
sinister  support  of  notoriously  corrupt  po- 
litical machlhes  such  as  those  of  Hague  of 
New  Jersey.  Kelly  of  Cklcago,  and  Pender- 
gast  of  Missouri.  In  addition  it  has  the  fer- 
vent support  of  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  Po- 
litical Action  Committee,  and  that  command 
literally  put  millions  of  Democrats  on  our 
side  in  the  campaign.  It  is  no  secret  that 
this  committee,  including  its  commimlstic 
adherents,  proposes  to  buy  this  election  with 
money  extracted  from  the  honest  and 
patriotic  workers  of  this  country.  It  like- 
wise Is  no  secret  that  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
committee  are  now  in  complete  control  of  the 
New  Deal  party. 

Our  people  will  not  soon  forget  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. It  was  Hillman  and  the  big  city 
bosses  who  made  the  secret  decisions  that 
controlled  that  convention. 
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Mar  wtll  they  ever  forget  the  Pretldent's 
iBStmettona  to  Democratic  National  Chair- 
man Hanocgan.  delivered  in  the  railway  car 
of  Um  Commander  in  Chief  on  a  sidetraclc  in 
Chicago,  to  "clear  everything  with  Sidney." 
In  that  terse  command  the  New  Deal  candi- 
date delivered  the  Democratic  Party  Into  the 
hands  of  Sidney  Hillman.  the  radical  leader 
of  the  Political  Action  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  work- 
ing pe<^le,  union  members  and  union  leaders 
alike,  resent  the  intriision  of  Sidney  Hillman 
Into  a  great  political  party  and  into  their 
private  business  of  casting  a  free  and  unln- 
timidated  vote. 

They  are  Americans  and  they  cherish  sacred 
American  rights.  They  know,  as  you  and  I 
"ionov,  that  any  Impairment  of  that  right  by 
a  radical  and  communistic  labor  element  will 
In  ths  «nd  defeat  the  honorable  smd  legiti- 
mate alms  of  organized  labor  in  this  country. 

In  Its  alliances  with  Hague  and  Kelly  and 
Rannegan  and  Hillman  and  Browdsr,  the 
New  Deal  has  achieved  a  new  low  in  American 
politics.  The  vast  body  of  decent  American 
voters  will  not  travel  In  such  political  com- 
pany. T^•  cynical  and  sinister  bid  for  power 
of  this  unholy  alliance  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected.  This  Nation  proposes  to  re- 
main American. 

In  contrast  to  the  New  Deal  program,  the 
Republican  Party  proposes  to  reestablish  lib- 
erty at  home.  Our  goal  also  Is  to  prevent 
hardship  and  poverty  in  America,  to  provide 
opportunity  and  security,  and  to  promote 
social  betterment.  Such  a  goal  can  be  solidly 
achieved  only  If  we  give  full  scope  to  Indi- 
vidual Incentive  and  American  Ingenuity  and 
turn  our  b(M:ks  finally  and  completely  on  alien 
philosophies  of  government. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  first  steps  in  a 
constructive  program. 

mJST  CLXAN  Boxrss 

1.  We  must  clean  our  governmental  house 
of  the  debris  with  which  It  is  now  clut- 
tered and  which  has  been  accumulating  dur- 
ing 11  years  of  the  New  Deal.  To  clean  housa 
means  that  we  must  get  rid  of  needless  bu- 
reatacracy.  Unbridled  bureaucracy  is  a  deadly 
growth  In  our  body  politic,  and  it  can  only  be 
removed  through  a  major  operation.  It  will 
be  removed  this  year  through  the  election  of 
the  Republican  ticket,  including  Republican 
Senators  and  Conf  ressmen.  Such  an  election 
will  put  the  reins  of  government  back  Into 
the  hands  of  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

3.  We  must  store  responsible  Cabinet  gov- 
ernment in  Washington.  All  agencies, 
boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  which 
are  not  performing  essential  governmental 
functions  must  be  liquidated  Immediately. 
In  this  way  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  costly  po- 
litical featherbeds  In  Washington.  Cabinet 
members  must,  and  under  the  administration 
of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  will,  be  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications  fcr  the  Jcbs. 
They  will  be  charged  with  full  authority  and 
they  will  be  held  personally  responsible. 

Essential  governmental  agencies  now  hav- 
ing Independent  status  should  and  will  be 
plaoed  under  Cabinet  Jurisdiction  wherever 
poaMble.  Kiecutive  abuse  of  power,  confuaed 
Unca  of  authority,  duplication  of  effort,  in- 
adequate fiscal  controls,  loose  personnel  prac- 
tioea  and  bureaucratic'  arrogance  must  and 
will  be  ended. 

HABMOirr  m  OOVBtNMZMT 

Barmooy  in  Government  and  a  balance  be- 
tween legislative  and  executive  re£poiisiblI- 
Ity  must  and  will  be  restored.  Under  such  a 
program  we  shall  eliminate  confusion,  ineffi- 
ciency and  conflict  at  heme.  We  shall  build 
confldence  and  faith  in  the  future. 

t.  The  Bapubllcan  Party  proposes  to  end 
the  reckless  trend  toward  centralization 
of  all  power  In  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
JhOm*  that  trend  is  ended.  State  and  local 
goitmmenta  sooner  or  later  will  be  reduced 
to    proTlncial    admlntetratite    tinlta— mere 
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Finally,  the  Republican 
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For  a  man  who  Is 
about  foreign  policy — 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
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or  over  the  personal  phone — and  never  re- 
porting to  the  American  public — Is  one  of  the 
gravest  dangers  today  to  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Dewey  and 
the  Republicans  have  prodded  the  adminis- 
tration toward  a  more  enlightened  foreign 
policy.  The  Republican  Mackinac  declara- 
tion, in  favor  of  American  participation  in  an 
effective  international  organization  for  peace 
and  security,  forced  the  Roosevelt  hand  which 
for  months  had  blocked  congressional  action. 
Just  as  that  Incident,  and  the  O.  O.  P.  plat- 
form, and  Dewey  acceptance  speech  robbed 
the  fourth  termers  of  their  fake  Isolation 
issue,  so  Mr.  Dewey  last  night  proved  that 
he  and  his  associates,  far  from  being  am- 
ateurs, have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs.  That,  of  course,  should  not  surprise 
the  public.  It  knows  that  Mr.  E>ewey  on  the 
record  is  one  candidate  who  operates  on  facts 
rather  than  hiinches.  and  who  relies  more  on 
expert  advice  than  one-nuin  omniscience. 

His  foreign  policy,  as  stated  last  night.  Is 
genuinely  international — and  realistic.  He 
is  for  those  things  on  which  he  and  his  party 
have  helped  to  educate  the  American  public 
and  commit  Congress:  Continued  coopera- 
tion among  the  big  powers  to  enforce  a  peace 
of  ncnaggresslon  on  the  Axis  and  an  inter- 
national organization  for  the  lont;  haul. 

But  he  is  much  more  specific  than  the 
President  on  what  to  do  with  Germany,  and 
about  open  diplomacy,  and  the  rights  of 
small  nations,  and  the  necessity  of  any  last- 
ing peace  restraining  the  victors  as  well  as 
the  vanquished  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the 
Dewey  policy  and  what  little  la  known  of 
the  Roosevelt  policy  is  the  Republican  can- 
didate's emphasis  on  the  fact  that  building 
peace  is  not  only  a  matter  of  treaties  and 
organizations.  It  Is  a  continuotis,  construc- 
tive process  of  creating  a  healthy  world,  po- 
litically and  economically.  He  wants  an 
American  leadership  that  neither  dictates  to 
others  nor  keeps  them  on  a  Yankee  dole.  In 
this  his  foreign  policy  is  an  Inseparable  part 
of  his  domestic  policy,  so  different  from  the 
Washington  wasters,  as  he  calls  them. 

"To  hear  them  talk.  Uncle  Sam  must  play 
the  role  of  the  kindly  but  senile  old  gentle- 
man who  seeks  to  buy  the  good  will  of  his 
poor  relations  by  giving  away  the  dwindling 
remains  of  his  youthful  earnings.  That  Is 
no  lasting  way  to  win  friends  or  to  Influence 
peoples.  Good  will  cannot  be  bought  with 
gold.  It  flows  to  the  man  who  successfully 
manages  his  own  affairs,  who  is  self-reliant 
and  independent,  yet  who  is  Interested  In 
the  rights  and  needs  of  others." 

What  has  the  foxirth-term  candidate  to 
say  to  that? 


C.  I.  "Oleo"  Hiilmao— New  Deal  Heads 
Want  Butter  Eliminated,  Not  Even 
Produced 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Deal  and  its  henchmen,  led  by 
"Clear  It  Through"  Sidney  Hillman,  have 
for  the  past  many  years  not  only  con- 
trolled milk  and  milk  product  prices  in 
such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmer,  but  at  the  same  time  these 
same  leaders  are  so  manipulating  ration- 
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ing  points  on  oleo  and  butter  in  such  a 
way  that  ^^hey  are  taking  butter  away 
from  the  people  and  forcing  them  to  use 
oleo  in  its  place.  These  same  dreamers 
of  the  New  Deal  are  using  every  trick 
in  the  bag  to  put  oleo  in  every  home  and 
stop  the  production  of  butter  altogether. 

Who  are  these  people  and  how  are 
they  operating?  Let  us  .start  with  a  Mr. 
H.  S.  Haddock  who  appeared  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  House 
in  June  1943.  He  represented  the  C.  I.  O. 
at  this  committee  meeting  and  here  are 
his  statements: 

Oleo  has  a  greater  food  value  than  butter. 

Butter  should  be  rolled  back  to  25  cents 
a  pound. 

I  think  this  country  wculd  be  better  off 
if  they  stopped  producing  butter  altogether 
and  I  wlU  make  this  as  a  positive  statement. 

These,  farmers  of  Wisconsin,  are  state- 
ments made  by  the  C.  L  O.  representative 
before  a  hearing  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  in  June  1943. 
These  statements  appear  In  a  report  on 
hearings  on  House  Resolution  No.  18. 

A  Mrs.  Eleanor  Fowler,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Congress  of  ^'omen.  Auxiliary 
of  C.  I.  O.  also  appeared  before  a  commit- 
tee holding  hearings  on  a  bill  to  Regulate 
Production  and  Distribution  of  Marga- 
rine.   Here  is  what  she  said: 

In  our  convention  in  September  1943,  we 
passed  a  resolution  urginj;  the  repeal  of  all 
taxes  on  margarine.  We  had  delegates  from 
all  over  the  covmtry  at  this  meeting  and  we 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  those 
taxes  should  be  repealed.  I  use  margarine 
in  my  home  and  feel  that  the  taxes  on  mar- 
garine are  responsible  for  malnutrition  in 
this  country. 

Yes;  the  evidence  in  Washington  is 
piled  high  on  how  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the 
new  dealers  are  fighting  for  oleo  and 
destroying  the  Wisconsin  butter  indus- 
try. The  O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  F.  A.  are 
filled  with  C.  I.  Oleo  friends.  They  were 
all  cleared  through  Sid.ney  by  President 
Roosevelt. 

These  C.  I.  Oleo  boys  and  girls  put  20 
points  on  butter  and  only  4  on  oleo. 
How  many  people  can  ijive  up  20  points 
for  a  pound  of  butter?  They  are  forced 
to  buy  oleo.  That  is  the  scheme  and 
plot  to  destroy  the  butter  industry  in 
Wisconsin. 

The  Federal  tax  on  oleo  is  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound.  But  to  listen 
to  the  new  dealers  one  would  think  that 
this  one-fourth  of  a  cent  Federal  tax 
is  outrageous  and  breaking  the  back  of 
the  consumers. 

Bear  this  in  mind  too— while  the 
W.  F.  A.  and  O.  P.  A.  strictly  enforce 
ceiling  prices  on  butter  at  the  same  time 
the  New  Deal  dreamers  refuse  to  place 
any  ceiling  price  on  oleo.  Oleo  has 
jumped  in  price  from  115  cents  to  29  cents 
a  pound.  It  goes  scot  free  without  any 
ceiling  prices— only  4  ration  points, 
now  only  2  points.  Call  it  New  Deal  or 
C.  I.  Oleo— it  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 
They  are  in  the  saddle  and  they  are  run- 
ning the  show  to  suit  themselves.  They 
are  no  friends  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer.  As  long  as  wo  have  a  President 
who  says  "Clear  everything  with  C.  I. 
Oleo  Sidney"  so  long  t^.e  Wisconsin  dairy 
Interests  are  In  danger  oX  losing  every- 
thing they  have. 


The  very  fact  that  Sidney  Hillman 
nms  the  White  House  today  should  make 
every  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  shudder 
with  fright  and  madness.  He  has  be- 
come the  New  Deal  chief  adviser.  He 
has  become  the  New  Deal  chief  means  of 
financial  support.  If  he  runs  the  White 
House  now,  can  anyone  imagine  what  will 
happen  if  he  succeeds  in  buying  this  elec- 
tion as  he  has  set  out  to  do? 

MOKZ  C.  I.  O.  TESTIMONT 

The  production  of  butter  causes  the  great- 
est waste  in  milk. 

Oleomargarine  is  the  only  pure  food  which 
is  restricted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  taxes  were  put  on  oleomargarine 
through  pressure  from  the  dairy  farmer  who 
feared  that  his  profits  would  be  reduced. 

Oleomargarine  has  a  greater  food  value 
than  butter  today. 

Butter  should  be  made  for  13  cents  a 
pound. 

The  above  statements  are  taken  from 
the  hearings  before  the  House  Small  Bus- 
iness Committee.  All  of  the  above  state- 
ments were  made  by  representatives  of 
the  C.  I  O.  None  of  them  had  any  idea 
how  much  the  farmer  would  get  if  butter 
were  made  for  13  cents  a  pound.  But 
any  person  with  any  amount  of  brains 
knows  that  the  C.  I.  O.  does  not  want  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  to  get  anything 
at  all.  In  fact  the  C.  I.  O.  states  outright 
that  butter  should  not  be  produced  at  all. 
What  they  propose  to  do  with  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  farmers  and  their  families 
they  do  not  say,  but  I  will  bet  my  hat  that 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  will  know 
what  to  do  with  the  C.  I.  Oleoers  when 
November  comes. 


The  Late  Sgt  Paul  Houlifaan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  \m- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  news  item  appearing  in  a  Bos- 
ton paper  containing  excerpts  from  a  let- 
ter sent  by  the  late  Sgt.  Paul  HoiUihan, 
of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  to  his  mother;  a 
beautiful  and  tragic  expression  of  sub- 
lime faith  and  sacrifice  and  a  message 
and  lesson  to  all  Americans.  No  one  can 
read  the  excerpts  of  this  brave  soldier's 
letter  to  his  mother  without  being  deeply 
touched  and  moved  as  well  as  inspired: 

Death  Not  in  Vain,  Hero.  Pens  Mother 

Death  on  a  distant  battlefield  held  no 
terror — and  only  one  regret — a  Tewksbtiry 
marine  sergeant,  who  was  killed  in  the  South 
Pacific  wrote  his  mother  in  a  letter  to  be  for- 
warded in  the  event  he  fell  In  action.  The 
letter  was  received  by  his  mother  this  week. 

Declaring  that  he  felt  honored  to  take  part 
in  the  great  struggle,  Sgt.  Paul  Houlihan.  24, 
wrote  his  mother.  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Houlihan, 
of  Texas  Road,  TewksbiUT- 

•T  am  prepared  to  die,  with  Just  one  re- 
gret— that  I  could  not  devote  myself  to  mak- 
ing yotir  declining  years  more  happy." 

Urging  his  mother  not  to  grieve  for  him, 
he  wrot«  that  his  "death  doM  not  mMm 
that  yotir  struggle  has  been  In  vain.    Far 


from  it.  It  means  that  your  sacrifice  has 
been  as  great  as  mine." 

The  letter,  forwarded  by  Paul's  superior 
officers,  reached  his  mother  this  week. 

"There  is  more  for  you  to  do.**  h«  tpld  his 
mother.  **The  home  front  wlU  still  have  to 
stand  united  for  years  after  the  war  is  won.'* 

"Dom  MT  dutt"' 

In  it,  he  \irged  his  mother  to  "hope  for  a 
month,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  must 
accept  the  fact  that  1  have  sacrificed  myself 
for  what  I  know  is  right  as  so  many  splendid 
fellows  have  done. 

"Though  It  will  be  difficult  for  you."  he 
wrote,  "you  wUl  diseppoint  me  If  you  do 
not  at  least  try  to  accept  this  fact  for  I  shall 
have  done  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  abU- 
Ity. 

"No  man  can  do  more  and  no  man  calling 
himself  a  man  could  do  less." 

He  said  that  he  had  no  fear  of  death  and 
"no  premonitions"  as  he  wrote  the  letter. 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  Christianity  and  civilization  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen."  Paul  wrote,  "and  I  count 
myself  honored  to  be  the  right  age  and  fully 
trained  to  throw  my  fuU  weight  into  the 
battle. 

"For  this  I  have  to  thank  you.  There  is 
more  work  for  you  to  do.  The  home  front 
wiU  still  have  to  stand  united  for  years  after 
the  war  Is  won. 

"don't  geixvz 

"You  must  not  grieve  for  me,  I  have  no 
fear  of  death.  I  would  have  It  no  other  way. 
We  are  sent  to  this  world  to  acquire  a  per- 
sonality ar.d  a  character  to  take  with  us  that 
can  never  be  taken  from  us. 

"I  consider  my  character  fully  developed. 
Thus  at  my  early  age  my  earthly  mission  Is 
already  fulfilled,  and  I  am  prepared  to  die 
with  Just  one  regret,  and  only  one.  That  is 
that  I  could  not  devote  myself  to  making 
your  declining  years  more  happy  by  being 
with  you,  but  you  will  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom and  I  shaU  have  directly  contributed  to 
that,  so  here  again  my  life  wiU  not  have 
been  In  vain.  Your  loving  and  devoted  son, 
Paul." 

veteran  or  3  TEARS 

The  yoimg  marine  was  a  veteran  of  8  years' 
service  in  the  Marine  Corps,  2  of  them  over- 
seas. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Tewksbtiry  High 
School,  where  he  was  an  outstanding  athlete, 
winning  letters  In  football,  baseball,  and 
track.  Before  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines, 
he  was  employed  at  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
plant  as  an  expert  machine  operator. 

His  father  Is  a  member  of  the  Tewksbury 
Police  Department  and  a  brother,  Sgt.  William 
Houlihan,  served  22  monttis  at  G\iadalcanal 
before  being  sent  back  to  this  country  last 
December.    He  is  now  stationed  at  Ft.  Devens. 

A  sister,  Mrs.  Marie  Del  Torto.  also  lives 
In  Tewksbury. 


No  Mourners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVBfl 

Monday.  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bec- 
OR0,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

no  MOtrRMBM 

Not  even  a  whimper  Is  heard  from  Waih- 
ington  as  one  of  the  New  Deal's  frac-aptiMUiag 


N 


) 
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Mptrluwuto  tn  the  "more  »ban(Unt  life"  goes 
by  the  boafds  with  the  aoctlonlng  off.  In 
IndiAna.  of  the  remnanta  of  a  1600.000  experi- 
ment In  eocperatlTe  (or  commiinl«tlc,  if  you 
Uke)  farming. 

Deshee  Parma,  Inc..  was  started  In  1937  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  which  In- 
vested half  a  million  dollars  plus,  and  lent 
a  hiudred  thousand^  more.  It  may  get  back 
60  percent. 

The  whistle  blew  for  Deshee  Farms  nhen 
Oongreaa  cut  off  further  outlasrs.  Which  was 
not  sxirprlsing.  In  view  of  the  report  of  the 
Cooley  committee  to  the  House  describing 
some  of  the  bizarre  goings-on  that  marked  ■ 
this  glad-eyed  effort  to  amend  the  folkways 
at  a  few  handfuls  of  American  farm  families. 

"The  cooperative  or  communal  farm  proj- 
ects which  were  created,  financed  and  oper- 
ated by  F.  S.  A.,"  the  committee  said,  "have 
all  been  dismal  fallxires.  •  •  •  Kvery 
single  witness  familiar  with  the  record  ad- 
mitted that  such  undertakings  had  been  a 
great  financial  disappointment." 

Well.  It  didn't  work.  And  "Beanie"  Bald- 
win, who  used  to  r\in  the  F.  8.  A.,  Is  now 
Sidney  Hlllman's  No.  1  boy  In  the  C.  I.  O.'a 
Political  Action  Committee. 

We  can't  say  that  we  wish  him  any  better 
luck  in  hla  new  job. 


Post- War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Rxcorj>  an  address  on  post- 
war problems  which  I  delivered  before 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  on 
July  6  of  this  year. 

The  views  set  forth  in  this  address  are 
based  upon  my  firm  conviction  that  in 
the  evolution  of  the  ages  the  present  war 
is  the  inevitable  and  final  death  grapple 
between  world  tyranny  and  world  slavery 
imposed  and  perpetuated  everywhere  by 
brute  force:  and  on  the  other  side  world 
freedom  fully,  freely,  and  peacefully  ex- 
pressed everywhere  in  free  spiritual  and 
material  institutions  created  and  per- 
petuated by  freemen: 

Our  FnsT  Dutt  to  OoasKLvas  and  to  thx 

WORU)  Is  TO  Wot  THX  WaB 

Our  first  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
Is  to  win  the  war.  No  foreign  policy,  and 
Indaed  no  damaatle  policy,  can  fxmctlon  suc- 
eaatfully  in  a  world  half  slave  and  haU  free. 
It  la  eternally  true  that  a  house  divided 
•gainst  itself  cannot  stand. 

When  the  war  Is  finally  won.  we  with  our 
allies  will  have  to  tackle  the  toughest  Job 
ever  faced  by  free  man.  That  Job  will  be 
th«  reestabllshment  of  a  world  civilization 
baaod  upon  law  rather  than  armed  force  as 
tba  accepted  means  for  the  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes.  And  this  code  of  Inter- 
nattonal  law  will  surely  become  a  dead  letter 
unless  It  reflects  a  common  moral  standard 
and  la  supported  by  cooperative  interna- 
tional machinery  for  Its  Interpretation  and 

enforcement. 

•  

Ko  BLTTXPaurr  cam  bs  complxts 

I  have  no  blueprint  plan  for  solving  all 
poet-war  problems.  For  more  than  a  year  I 
was  one  of  a  group  selected  by  the  State  De- 
partUMnt  to  analyze  and  criticize  the  find- 
ings ot  eommltteas  of  highly  qualified  «z- 


years' 


perts  engaged  in  studying 
national  and  International 
post-war  world.    As  a 
ferences  and  my  20 
House  Foreign  Affairs 
my  life-long  interest  tr 
national  issues,  I  have 
tain  conclusions  which 
may  be  worth,  fully  conA:lous 
confusion  and  complalty 
they  are  subject  to  revltlon 


every  foreaeeable 
problem  in  tha 
result  of  these  con- 
ezperlence  on  the 
Committee,  along  with 
national  and  inter- 
reached  certain  con- 
I  offer  for  what  they 
that  In  the  vast 
of   the  situation 
and  change. 


oxTS  nxsT'iroTT  IS  TO  a  r  ovn  own  house  in 

OROIB 


1.  The  first  duty  of 
and   Government   whei 
be  to  set  our  own 
We  cannot  be  strong 
home.    While  we  are 
we  are  dangerously 
affairs.    For  the  first 
a  carefully  cultivated 
aciousness    and    an 
of   organized   pressure 
and  acting  primarily  in 
terests  and  not  In  the 
as  a  whole.    Self 
dlviduals  swarm  like 
politic.     We  are   In 
wrapped  In  a  fog  of 


3ur  American  people 
the   war   ends   will 
national  hotise  In  order, 
ibroad  and  weak  at 
un  ted  In  otir  war  effort, 
div  ded  In  our  domestic 
tlr  le  we  are  cursed  with 
lacial  and  class  con- 
Whole   flocks 
groups   are   thinking 
their  own  selfish  in- 
nterest  of  the  Nation 
alien -minded  In- 
over  our  body 
domestic  economy 
cdnfuslon  and  futility. 


tago  lism. 


-seeking 


n  Bggots 
otir 


WX  MUST  KSTUXN  TO  OUX 


IW 
hoie 


pur]08e 


IS 


aiid 


We  have  got  to  reti|m 
way  of  life  which  for 
wonder,  envy,  and 
must   rejuvenate   our 
government,  which,  while 
for  necessary  dlacuasloi 
both,  aides, 
lojral  to  American  idea^ 

A  divided  America 
of  Its  own  interests  in 
must,  as  a  people,  ach 
mental   unity   of  - 
peace   comes,   that  ha^ 
and  glory  in  wartimes 
only  by  throwing  off 
the   shackles  of  Ooveifi: 
necessary  by  the  war. 
stltutlonal  government 
men.     Unless  we  are 
take  oxirselves  here   a1 
for  worse,  the  r«5t  of 
us  at  all. 

a.  We  m\ist  face  the 
as  we  find  It  and  not 
be.     We  shall  have 
Civilization   in   which 
nomlc,  and  social 
to  its  foundation. 

The  process  of  world 
slow,    difllcult,    and 
doubt  If  the  Job  can 
than  a  himdred  years 
will  have  to  start 
at  the  point  which 
proach.  so  in  rebuilding 
must  begin  where  we 
by  trial  and  error  into 
lem.    We  cannot  rub 
set   up   some   grandiose 
nation  must  be 
Identity    and 
cording  to  the  laws  od 
one  universal  restrlctipn 
nation,  great  or  small, 
develop  as  the 
war. 


AMXBTCAW  WAT  Or  LITZ 

to  our  American 

years  has  been  the 

of  the  world.     We 

two-party    system    of 

affording  an  arena 

and  criticism.  Is,  on 

ally    American    and 


t> 


permitted 
soverelgi  ity 


'seed  ground 


WOIU>   TOnnSHTP    FALJI   TJFON    fOUS    CSZAT 
POW1BS 

estib 


tbe 


The  leadership  In 
civilization  based  upon 
falls  directly   upon 
which,  at  frightful  cos, 
are  bearing  the  burde  i 
selves  and  all  mantini  [ 
scnally,  I  can  see  no 
workable  method  of  i 
tentative  world  organl^ai 
for    these    fo\ir    great 
SUtea.  the   British 
tlons,  Buasia,  and 


cinnot  even  take  care 

a  divided  world.    We 

eve  the  same  fimda- 

and    plan    when 

been   our  strength 

And  we  can  do  this 

rapidly  as  possible 

ment  control   made 

returning  to  a  con- 

of  laws  and  not  of 

-eady  and  willing  to 

home   for  better  or 

Che  world  won't  take 


]  oet-war  world  exactly 

we  would  like  It  to 

deal   with   a  world 

every    political,    eco- 

Institlitlon  has  been  shaken 


oJten 


Be<DU 


reorganization  will  be 

discouraging.      I 

be  completed  In  less 

Just  as  the  engineers 

rebuilding  a  ruined  city 

most  open  to  ap- 

a  shattered  world  we 

and  work  our  way 

he  heart  of  the  prob- 

Aladdin's  lamp  and 

superstate.     Every 

to  retain  Its  own 

and   develop   ac- 

Its  own  being.    The 

must  be  that  no 

shall  be  permitted  to 

for  another  world 


c  %n 


aa 


liahlng  a  new  world 

law  rather  than  force 

four   great   powers 

of  men  and  money, 

of  rescuing  them- 

from  slavery.     Per- 

more  practicable  or 

tting  up  at  least  a 

tlon  for  peace  than 

powers — the    United 

C<4mmonwealtb  of  Na- 

Joln  In  a  ooun- 


ChlSEk— to 


dl.  with  the  other  free  nations  associated 
with  them  in  an  assembly. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  this  council  and 
assembly  will  be  to  adopt  a  new  code  of  In- 
ternational law  and  to  have  set  up  by  con- 
stitutional action  of  all  participating  govern- 
ments international  courts  to  administer  this 
code,  and  supplied  with  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  decisions. 

It  seems  to  me  logical  that  the  British 
Conunonwealth  of  Nations,  Russia,  and,  I 
hope,  a  liberated  France,  should  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the  peace  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  should  assume  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining permanent  peace  and  full  and 
friendly  international  cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  United  States  and 
China  must  assume  cooperative  responsibil- 
ity for  leadership  in  the  Orient,  if  In  that 
enormously  potential  sphere  we  are  to  realize 
oxir  and  its  manifest  destiny  in  the  peaceful 
and  profitable  ages  that  are  to  come. 

3.  The  prime  objective  to  which  we  and  the 
other  free  peoples  of  the  world  must  address 
ourselves  after  the  war  Is  to  make  a  peace 
which  shall  be  permanent.  Another  world 
war  would  wipe  civilization  from  the  earth 
and  set  the  clock  of  human  progress  back 
5,000  years. 

WZ  irOBT  HAVX  A  PSOPLE'S  PCACK 

We  don't  want  a  diplomats'  peace.  We 
don't  want  a  peace  based  on  power  politics, 
national  ambitions,  or  racial  antagonisms. 
We  don't  want  a  Democratic  or  a  New  Deal 
or  a  Republican  or  a  Communist  or  Socialist 
peace.  This  is  a  peoples  war.  We  want  it 
ended  by  a  people's  peace. 

Such  a  peace,  permanent  and  Just,  can  only 
be  achieved  step  by  step.  It  will  take  time 
and  patience  and  patriotic  statesmanship  to 
do  the  Job  as  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be 
done.  There  will  be  many  treaties  and  many 
agreements.  We  must  send  as  our  represent- 
atives to  the  peace  conference  wise  men  ca- 
pable of  thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. They  must  have  clear  heads,  stout 
hearts,  and  plenty  of  Iron  In  their  blood. 
They  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership In  world  affairs  which  Inheres  In  the 
possession  of  supreme  power  by  their  co\in- 
try.  And  they  must  be  fortified  and  sup- 
ported by  the  assurance  that  they  have  back 
of  them  a  united  people  in  a  world  shrunken 
to  a  neighborhood  and  in  which  no  nation 
or  race  ever  again  can  live  or  die  imto  Itself. 


0.  K.,  Jndf  e  Him 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  political 
party  is  neither  stronger  nor  better  than 
its  candidates.  The  public  can  get  a 
fair  idea  of  what  a  party  will  do  in  of&ce 
from  its  Presidential  candidate's  plat- 
form utterances  and  his  record  for  keep- 
ing his  promises.  On  this  basis  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Prank  C.  Waldrop  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  entitled 
"O.  K.,  Judge  Him,"  should  be  of  interest 
to  all: 

O.  K.,  JT7DCZ  HIH 

(By  R-ank  C.  Waldrop) 

A  shrewd  young  lady  came  In  yesterday 
while  we  were  absorbed  In  study  of  the  New 
Deal  project  to  raise  (50,000,000  In  election 
slush  funds  by  selling  Roosevelt  busts  to 
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unions,  via  the  C.  I.  O.  and  local  Democratic 
clubs. 

She  had  Just  found  some  words  by  a  very 
successful  and  experienced  politician  that  she 
thought  might  apply  to  the  situation.  Here 
they  are  as  delivered  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  his  fireside  chat  of  November  4,  1938: 

"Judge  parties  and  candidates,  not  merely 
by  what  they  promise,  but  by  what  they 
have  done,  by  their  records  in  office,  by  the 
kind  of  people  who  finance  and  promote  their 
campaigns. 

"By  their  promoters  ye  shall  know  them." 

?Jot  a  bad  test  at  that  so  let's  apply  It. 

In  the  case  above  mentioned,  a  noted 
sculptor  offers  composition  stone,  mass-pro- 
duced busts  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  sold  to 
Democratic  party  agencies,  which  In  turn 
are  to  sell  them  to  Sidney  Hillman's  C.  I.  O. 
holders  of  heavy  sugar. 

For  Instance,  the  sculptor's  agents  would 
sell  a  bust  for  $150  to  a  political  agency  which 
would  m  turn  sell  the  bust  to  a  union  for 
$500.  Profit  for  campaign,  or  whatever.  $350 
per  bust. 

The  candid  aim  of  this  Democratic  party 
enterprise,  as  admitted  in  the  letter  offering 
a  franchise  to  a  Chicago  salesman,  is  to  raise 
money  for  the  reelection  of  P.  D.  Roosevelt 
for  term  four. 

And  the  means  are  frankfy  described  as  a 
dcdge  to  get  by  the  Hatch,  Smlth-Conr-ally. 
.  and  other  acts  Intended  to  prohibit  political 
slush  funds. 

And  big  money?  Well,  only  $50,000,000  in 
sight,  according  to  the  promoters'  own  lay- 
out. 

That,  friends.  Is  a  little  Insight  into  the 
promotion  angles  behind  term  four.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  Invited  you  to  Judge  parties 
and  candidates  by  their  promoters.  So  Judge 
him. 

While  you're  about  It.  you  might  also 
Judge  him  in  the  matter  of  promises  and  on 
his  record  as  to  public  Issues.  Let's  go  back 
to  the  1932  days  when  he  was  still  Oovernor 
of  New  York  and  seeking  his  first-term  nomi- 
nation. 

A  great  question  was  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  support  the  League  of  Nations  again 
as  he  had  in  1920  when  he  ran  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  as  a  League  advocate,  with  Wil- 
son's blessing. 

In  1932  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  angling  for  the 
support  of  William  Randolph  Hearst,  who 
was  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  Herbert 
Hoover  but  didn't  want  to  tie  up  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt  until  he  had  smoked  him  out  on 
the  League  i.ssue. 

Now,  from  the  files  of  the  New  York  Times, 
go  ahead  with  the  story: 

From  New  York  Times,  February  2,  1932, 
page  4,  column  2: 

"The  Governor  had  before  him  a  letter 
written  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  which 
the  publisher  called  upon  him  to  make  clear 
his  stand  on  the  League."  , 

From  New  York  Times,  February  3,  1932, 
page  1,  column  3: 

"Governor  Roosevelt  tonight  took  his  stand 
firmly  and  beyond  equivocation  against 
American  participation  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  League,  he  declared,  had  strayed 
far  from  the  purpose  that  Woodrow  Wilson, 
rts  founder,  had  In  mind." 

From  New  York  Times,  February  4»  1932, 
page  2,  column  1: 

"Governor  Roosevelt  said  tonight  that  he 
had  received  many  messages  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  commending  his  stand 
in  opposition  to  American  entry  into  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  remission  of  war 
debts." 

From  New  York  Times,  February  4,  1932, 
page  2,  column  3 : 

"Advocates  of  Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  for  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
nation, acclaimed  his  stand  yesterday  against 
the  League,  saying  it  asstired  an  America- 
first  administration.     •     •     • 


"Senator  Dill,  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
endorsed  Governor  Roosevelt's  statement  as 
'most  excellent,'  adding: 

*'  'It  shows,  if  elected,  we  will  have  an  ad- 
ministration with  the  interests  of  America 
first     •     •     •.' 

"Senator  Wheelzx  •  •  •  said  the  state- 
nient  on  the  League  was  timely  and  war- 
ranted." •  •  •  Mention  was  made  of 
Senator  McKeixar  as  saying  the  same." 

Editorial  In  New  York  Times,  February  4. 
1932.  page  20,  column  1,  The  Governor  and 
the  League.: 

He  frankly  admits  that  In  1920 

he  worked  and  spoke  and  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Vice  Presidency  with  entire  commitment 
to  the  policy  of  America  Joining  the  League. 

"Now  he  has  suffered  a  sea  change,  but  his 
account  of  it  is  not  at  all  convincing.  People 
will  see  In  him  merely  an  Inclination  to  be 
ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side." 

That's  the  way  It  began,  folks:  that's  the 
way  It  began.  And  has  It  been  different 
since? 

Well,  you  know  the  record.  Or  If  you 
don't,  keep  watching  this  space.  We'll  bring 
It  all  down  to  date  as  time  goes  by. 


Po«t-War  Program  Demandi  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
8t.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
is  nothing  new.  It  has  been  with  us  for 
a  long  time.  On  innumerable  occasions 
its  advantages  and  benefits  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  discussed  and  un- 
answerable arguments  In  its  favor  have 
been  made  time  after  time. 

Always,  however,  selfish  interests  with 
unlimited  power  and  finances  have  been 
able  to  circumvent  and  defeat  efforts  to 
give  us  a  27-foot  channel  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  via  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

When  World  War  No.  2  commenced, 
one  of  the  obstacles  in  having  shipbuild- 
ing plants  erected  at  various  points  on 
the  Great  Lakes  was  the  fact  that  ocean- 
going boats  could  not  be  built  in  Du- 
luth,  Minn.;  Superior,  Wis.,  and  other 
Great  Lakes  jwrts.  Consequently,  the 
men  in  Congress  who  represent  these 
areas  faced  a  bitter  fight,  and  were 
finally  successful  in  having  some  tyjjes 
of  vessels  constructed  in  shipyards  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  development  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  to  the  Midwest, 
which  had  gone  through  many  years  of 
depression  and  was  entitled  to  some  rec- 
ognition as  against  the  interests  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  other  localities. 
Some  days  ago  I  talked  with  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens  in  the  city  of  Du- 
luth,  and  he  pointed  out  one  shipyard 
and  told  me  that  since  it  had  been  in 
business  in  World  War  No.  2  the  money 
paid  in  wages  to  the  employees  of  this 
yard  was  approximately  $50,000,000. 

Now,  we  will  soon  be  confronted  with 
the  post-war  situation  and  the  transfer 
from  wartime  economy  to  domestic-time 
economy.    I  Just  want  to  point  out  it 


would  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  if  we  had 
a  27-foot  channel  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  so  that  the  shipyards  on  the  Great 
Lakes  could  have  a  chance  to  build 
oceangoing  vessels.  The  responsibility 
for  the  failure  to  develop  our  domestic 
program,  including  a  27-foot  channel, 
rests  squarely  upon  selfish  interests  in 
this  country.  Tl;ey  have  assumed  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  They  are  short- 
sighted. In  connection  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
their  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
are  enormous  and  disastrous  to  the 
American  people. 

They  are  overlooking  the  philosophy 
that  what  is  good  for  one  section  of  tlie 
country  builds  for  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This 
27-foot  channel  project  is  a  sound  and 
meritorious  one  and  the  American  people 
should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  will 
benefit  in  numerous  ways.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  aboyt  post-war  planning  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployment  situation  fol- 
lowing the  war.  What  we  need  is  less 
talk  and  some  direct  action  not  only  with 
the  seaway  and  power  development  mat- 
ter but  in  other  directions  as  well. 

Some  time  some  man  in  this  country, 
who  has  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  at  heart,  will  build  a  monument 
for  himself  so  that  posterity  can  point 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  responsible  for 
what  many  of  us  consider  to  be  the 
greatest  project  in  modem  times.  Some 
man  will  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  as  a  monument  to  his 
farsightedness,  to  his  i;>atriotic  inter- 
ests in  the  American  people,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  method  he  takes  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
American  by  the  name  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  was  accused  of  having 
something  to  do  with  a  revolution  down 
in  Panama.  I  do  not  discuss  those  in- 
teresting rumors,  but  Teddy  Roosevelt 
dug  the  Panama  Canal,  and  up  to  date 
I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  advo- 
cated filling  up  that  ditch.  If  America 
is  to  prosper,  the  courageous  and  states- 
manlike attitude  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
must  again  come  into  being,  and  some- 
one must  play  the  part  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  took  in  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal  against 
the  opposition  of  powerful  and  selfirh 
interests  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent. 


Mr.  Lafayette  Patterson  Meets  With  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WIJBCONBIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF -REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
Stevens  Point  Daily  Journal  is  a  report 
en  a  splendid  meeting  held  by  Mr.  La- 
fayette Patterson,  of  the  nnit«d  States 
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Department    of   Agriculture,   with   the 
agricultural  leaders  of  Wisconsin: 

ComrLAitm  Against  W  P.  A.,  O.  P.  A.  Cited 
■T  Pauc  Spokzsmbn  Hxu — VnrnNe  Om- 
CUL  Sat*  OoBsacnoirs  Wnx  Bb  Taxsn  Up 
Compl&lnta  against  rules  and  pracUCM  of 
Federal  agencies  were  voiced  by  reprcMnta- 
tlvea  at  Wtaconaln  agrlciilture  at  a  meeting 
at  tbe  Hardware  Mutual^  Auditorium  T\ies- 
day  afternoon,  called  by  Walter  Katterhenry. 
of  Beloit.  State  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Admlnietratlon.  Thsy 
were  heard  by  a  Ttslttng  Washington  official. 
Lafayette  Patterson,  speeial  assistant  to  the 
War  Food  Administrator,  who  promised  that 
they  would  in  turn  be  given  consideration 
by  his  chief.  Marvin  Jones.  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator, and  others. 

Both  the  W.  F.  A.  and  the  O.  P.  A.  came 
~4n  for  criticism,  but  it  was  tempered  by  ex- 
planations that  some  mistakes  hjid  been 
acknowledged  and  would  be  eorrected.  and 
by  reports  showing  that  Badger  farmers,  de- 
■ptta  grievances,  were  stUl  turning  oiit  foods 
for  war  In  record  volume. 

•ATS  H.^BMOirr  WAMTID 

Patterson  said  that  Jones  wants  to  nin  the 
food  prograny  in  harmony  with  the  desires 
of  the  people,  extended  thanks  to  farmers 
far  ttkonaalng  food  production,  and  predicted 
If  tbm  war  continues  more  serious  problems 
will  be  encountered. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  was  against 
the  "Plymouth-plus"  price  regulation  where- 
by all  cheese  in  the  Nation  Is  priced  on  the 
besls  of 'Plymouth.  Wise.,  cheeee'plus  fright. 
This.  It  was  contended,  is  a  dlBcrlminatlon 
aciklnst  Wisconsin  cheese,  which  conse- 
quently brings  less,  and  dairy  spokesmen  at 
the  meeting  asked  for  substitution  of  equal 
prices.  The  term  "Plymouth-plus,"  was 
ocMnpared  to  the  "Pittsburgh-plus"  prices 
of  the  steel  industry. 

PKMALTIXS   BUNG  PBOTSST 

MUton  H.  Button,  director  of  the  SUte  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  reported  that  a  "red- 
hot"  complaint  was  that  of  dairy  plant  oper- 
ators who,  he  said,  have  had  penalties  levied 
against  them  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  for  vio- 
lations at  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices.  "Many  who 
made  every  effort  to  determine  what  their 
catling  prices  "vere,  and  to  live  within  them. 
ware  given  a  «lean  bill  of  health  by  O.  P.  A. 
Invaatigators  only  tr  have  a  third  or  fourth 
aat  of  aiKlitors  discover  that  they  had  been 
selling  outside  ceiling  prices  for  a  long  pe- 
riod," said  Button.  Many  were  cooperatives 
and  If  they  did  make  an  overcharge,  it  went 
back  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  "What  was 
done  by  O.  P.  A.  has  been  disturbing  to  the 
dairy  Industry."  Button  continued,  "express- 
ing the  hope  that  men  assigned  to  this  mat- 
tar  would  get  it  ironed  out."  He  charged  that 
tha  O.  P.  A.  had  "cracked  down"  upon  a  high 
percentage  of  the  indxistry  and  said  that  al- 
leged violations  were  charged  after  tacit  ap- 
proval had  been  given  by  the  O.  P.  A.  to  oper- 
ators who  were  perhaps  told  they  were  oper- 
ating at  the  right  price.  "Some  plants."  But- 
ton said,  "might  have  to  go  out  of  business." 
Be  tanned  the  O.  P.  A.  action  an  Interference 
with  the  dairy  industry  and  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  He  added  that  he 
thought  some  of  the  O.  P.  A.  people  were 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  error. 

OTHXB    POUfTS    STTBMimB 

Button  submitted  six  other  points  to  the 
Federal  lapreaantatlve:  (1>  The  "Plymouth- 
idUB"  cheeee  prlee  regulation  and  objections 
to  It:  (3)  need  for  a  larger  ^read  between 
the  O.  P.  A.  prices  on  small  and  large  type 
cheese,  to  keep  the  former  on  the  market  and 
available  for  the  housewife;  (3)  objection  to 
a  regulation  that  Cheddar  cheese  of  S8  per- 
cent OMlsture  or  below  must  be  sold  to  the 
Government  or  processors,  as  giving  the  lat- 
ter an  unfair  advantage:  (4)  importance  of 
mainUlning  market  grades,  based  on  the 
contention  that  O.  F.  A.  was  not  protecting 
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the  consumer  as  to 
price;  (5)  a  proposal 
the  dairy  program; 
rettim  at  soldiers  to 
of  the  war.     On  the 
director  said  that 
Wisconsin  has  been 
the   farm   population 
sltice  19S5. 

VOTATO 

M.   P.    Pinkerton, 
called  unfair  to 
reduction   in   the  O 
No.   1    potatoes   effect 
ported  that  the  sacke  I 
been  cut  from  $2.05 
while  at  the  same 
creased  as  miKh  as 
of  $3.65  in  12  Eastern 
has  been  in  effect  for 
Septemt>er   1    the 
lowered  to  $2  30  and 
PlTkerton  termed  tb< 
Wisconsin."  reporting 
the  poUtoes  at  $3.90 
F.  A.  directives  as 
be   understood, 
and  declared  that  th4 
tlves   do   not   know 
The  county  agent 
tance  of  the  potato 

Congressman  Red 
of  the  House 
took  part  in  many  of 
meeting  said  that  in 
proach  should  be  to 
to   carry    out    the 
conclusion.     He   said 
to  <lk>  nothing  as  a 
war  last  one  day 
to  the  cheese  price 
a  straight  subsidy 
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1  "ortage   County    agent, 
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ve   August   1.     He   re- 

and  loaded  price  had 
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the  past  2  weeks.    On 
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He  also  criticized  O. 
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CLAIK 

Warren  W.  Clark,  a 
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stock  production,  has  had  a  manpower 
problem,  equipment  problem,  and  ma- 
chinery problem  that  has  been  more 
difficult  to  solve  than  areas  with  only 
one  crop  to  plant  and  harvest.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson's meeting  with  these  agricultural 
leaders  was  a  splendid  method  of  bring- 
ing the  problems  confronting  the  pro- 
ducers of  crops,  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Food  Administration.  Some  of  the 
problems  have  already  been  solved. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wzw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  28,  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  factual  editorial  which  I  am  insert- 
ing as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  under  leave 
to  extend,  fails  to  mention  the  fact  that 
President  Roosevelt  armed  Japan. 

It  fails  to  mention  that  the  New  Deal 
paid  Japan  a  premium  on  the  gold  she 
sold  to  our  Government  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  scrap  iron,  copper,  planes,  oil. 
tin  which  our  boys  now  face  in  the 
jungles  of  the  South  Pacific.  Further- 
more, this  excellent  editorial  pointing 
out  the  devastating  effect  of  the  inept 
leadership  of  the  great  Commander  and 
Chief,  does  not  mention  the  ridicule 
which  the  President  heaped  upon  those 
who  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  urged  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  But  I  realize  that  neither 
the  supply  of  paper  nor  the  capacity  of 
the  average  printing  estabUshment  could 
print  at  one  time  in  one  periodical  the 
stupid  mistakes  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Wi   Plannxd   It   That   Wat 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  rabble-rousing 
campaign  speeches  of  1936.  after  berating 
American  industrialists  as  "economic  royal- 
ists." "princes  of  privilege,"  and  so  on — the 
same  industrialists  who  had  made  this  the 
world's  wealthiest  coimtry,  and  who  today 
are  making  possible  the  winning  of  this 
war — emphasized  the  time  and  effort  he  sp>ent 
In  planning  for  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  It  was  a  vote  catcher.  It  also 
helped  to  take  the  voter's  mind  off  the  New 
Deal  blunders  of  1032-36. 

Now  that  we  have  almost  12  years  of  Roose- 
velt, let's  take  a  look  at  the  record  and  see 
Just  how  much  good  has  resulted  from  his 
planning,  and  how  much  it  has  advanced  the 
American  way  of  living. 

We  might  start  by  qiioting  from  a  speech 
by  F.  D.  R.  in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1932.  "Re- 
menU>er  well,"  be  said,  'that  attitude — the 
way  we  do  things — Is  nearly  always  the  meas- 
ure of  our  sincerity." 

How,  then,  of  the  way  he  has  done  things? 

Well,  back  in  1932  we  had  a  depression. 
Our  Nation  was  indeed  in  distress.  The 
morale  of  our  people  was  low.  But  this  de- 
pression was  not  the  first  one  we  had  had. 
In  the  previous  100  years  we  had  had  several, 
some  of  them  equally  severe.  In  time  we  had 
come  out  of .  them,  and  oui  country  had 
moved  on  to  prosperous  days. 

We  had  come  out  of  them  by  using  tha 
formula  that  made  the  United  SUtes  tha 
greatest  nation  on  earth — ^faith  in  our  coun- 
try, faith  in  ourselves,  faith  in  our  ability 
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to   overcome   every   obstacle   by   individual ' 
effort  and  systematic  hard  work. 

This  formula  had  been  proven  right,  so  the 
new  dealers  would  have  none  of  it.  Oh,  no! 
They  must  try  something  new.  so  Roosevelt 
called  together  all  the  fantailed  economists, 
guinea-pig  experimenters,  witch  doctors, 
soothsayers,  and  medicine  men  in  the  land. 
VThat  did  we  get  from  thl/i  alleged  brain 
trust? 

The  an.swer:  The  Roosevelt  depression — 
with  10.000.000  unemployed  for  8  long  years: 
the  Chicago  Kellys;  the  Jersey  City  H:igues: 
the  Bconx  Flynns;  the  Michigan  Murphys: 
the  liugwells;  the  Hopkins';  the  Pendergasts; 
tne  Cohens;  the  Corcorans;  the  Wallaces;  the 
Marcantonios:  the  Hugo  Blacks;  the  Hill- 
mans;  and  last  but  not  least.  Eleanor.  Then 
came  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  C.  W.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A., 
the  W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C,  and 
over  2,000  more  alphabetical  agencies  and 
commissions.  These  cost  the  taxpayers  bil- 
Licns  and  more  billions. 

Then  we  were  regimented.  We  were  finger- 
printed, earmarked,  classified,  numbered,  told 
where  we  could  work  and  for  what  wages  we 
cculd  work,  told  what  we  could  plant  and 
where  we  could  plant  it.  what  we  could  har- 
vest and  where  we  could  sell  it.  what  we  CDUld 
buy  and  where  we  could  buy  it  and  the  price 
we  had  to  pay  for  it.  We  were  forced  to 
slaughter  over  6,000,000  pigs  and  nearly  a 
million  cattle,  and  to  destroy  hundreds  of 
thotwands  of  acres  of  farm  products. 

So  progressed  Roosevelt's  "planning,"  while 
millions  of  our  countrymen  went  half  fam- 
ished. 

During  these  memorable  years  we  built 
Government-financed  steam-heated  apart- 
ments for  dogs,  air-conditioned  aquaria  for 
gold  fish  and  alligators,  private  baths  for 
public  servants,  collective  villages  and  one- 
way canals.  We  transformed  constitutional 
lesislatli'e  powers  into  Presidential  directives, 
and  trained  the  United  States  Army  for  the 
battle  of  Montgomery  Ward. 

Eighteen  billion  went  for  boondoggling,  a 
few  million  for  our  Army  and  Navy  and  some 
$300,000  for  our  Air  Corps  Reserve.  Roose- 
velt "planning":  yes.  indeed.  Wreck  our 
Air  Mail  Service,  causing  no  less  than  12  of 
our  Army  pilots  to  give  their  lives  in  a  gal- 
lant effort  to  produce  a  Roman  holiday  for 
the  New  Deal.  This  cost  the  taxpayers 
$3,767,355  in  damages,  paid  to  the  air  lines  to 
cover  up  a  blunder  in  Roosevelt  "planning." 
Maybe  Pearl  Harbor — v;hen  the  truth  is 
known  as  to  the  loss  of  over  3,000  of  our 
boys — will  turn  out  to  be  a  result  of  Roose- 
velt "planning." 

A  regimen  of  governmental  chaos  has  been 
our  lot,  induced  by  inefficiency,  VEClllation, 
delay,  extravagance,  and  waste,  and  promoted 
by  broken  promises  and  political  chicanery. 
And  once  more  we  quote  our  Commander  in 
Chief  (this  is  an  election  year,  you  know)  — 
this  time  in  Brooklyn,  November  1932:  "The 
people  in  .America,"  he  declared,  "demand  a 
reduction  of  Federal  expenditure.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  reducing  the  expendi- 
tures of  existing  departments,  by  abolishing 
many  useless  commissions,  bureaus,  and 
fimctions.  and  by  consolidating  many  activ- 
ities of  Government."  We  again  quote  our 
"three  termer" — at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  Sep- 
tember 1932:  "On  my  part  I  ask  you  to  as- 
sign to  me  the  task  of  reducing  the  annual 
operating  expenses  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment." 

Now  let's  take  a  look  et  the  savings  which 
accrued  to  the  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  this 
hypocritical  promise  of  economy,  bestowed 
on  them  by  these  archdlspensers  of  bush- 
wah.  We  quote  Phelps  Adams  in  the  New 
York  Sun:  "In  the  12  years  for  which  he  is 
accountable  he  will  have  spent  about  $370.- 
000,000,000.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
12  years,  more  than  three  and  one-half  mil- 
lion men  would  have  to  work  all  their  lives 
at  a  wage  of  $10  per  day,  5  days  a  week,  62 
weeks  in  the  year  and  40  working  years  to  the 
lifetime. 


"For  every  dollar  he  has  collected  In  taxes, 
he  has  borrowed  more  than  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents;  for  every  dollar  he  has  collected 
in  taxes,  he  has  spent  more  than  $2.30.  He 
has  collected  in  taxes  enough  money  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Government  from 
1789  down  to  the  day  he  took  office — not 
merely  the  peacetime  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  bat  also  all  costs  of  the  First 
World  War.  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
Civil  War,  the  Mexican  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
and  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"At  the  end  of  President  Roosevelt's 
twelfth  year  it  would  require  a  payment  of 
$1,962  on  the  part  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  land  to  pay  off  this  invisible 
mortgage." 

It  should  be  noted,  as  a  comparison,  that 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt — F.  D.  R.'s  fifty- 
fifth  cousin— left  the  White  House,  the  Fed- 
eral debt  was  $15.11  per  capita,  as  against 
this  $1,962.  What  will  my  boy  and  your  boy 
think  when  they  return  from  overseas,  God 
v/illing.  and  find  out  what  has  been  going 
on  during  their  absence? 

One  thing  sure,  they  won't  want  post-war 
regimentation.  They  won't  cry,  "Hell,  New 
Deal!"  They  have  seen  the  results  of  "Hell, 
Hitler!"  In  Europe.  Their  cry  will  be  that 
heard  at  Lundy's  Lane,  at  Valley  Forge,  at 
Gettysburg,  and  at  Chateau  Thierry.  It  will 
be  trumpet  clear.  It  will  echo  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy — and  the  Nation 
will  respond.  It  will  call  for  freedom  from 
political  skull -duggery,  from  dragooning,  and 
from  the  New  Deal  concept  that  the  AWerl- 
can  people  are  unable  to  rule  themselveft' 

WIU.  NOT  CONSENT  TO  BE  CLASSIFIES      >■ 

We  will  find  that  our  bosrs  will  not  con- 
sent to  be  classified,  indexed,  and  put  under 
the  dirty  thumbs  of  a  pack  of  bureaucratic 
crackpots.  When  they  come  home  they  will 
insist  on  a  minimum  of  governmental  inter- 
ference with  their  lives,  with  their  freedom 
to  work  where  they  wish  end  to  produce  as 
much  of  the  Nation's  wealth  as  they  can. 
They  will  not  tolerate  the  sort  of  govern- 
ment that  plowed  under  every  fourth  part  of 
our  crops,  that  told  folks  what  lalx>r  union 
they  must  Join  and  then  extracted  their  dues 
from  the  pay  envelope,  to  be  used — as  now — 
for  a  political  slush  fund  to  back  the  attempt 
to  elect  to  the  Presidency  of  these  United 
Stat2s  a  man  they  do  not  want. 

Our  "we  planned  it  that  way"  ruler,  to 
date,  seems  to  have  been  consistent  in  up- 
setting everything  that  made  America  what 
it-  was  before  his  advent.  We  suspect  that 
all  this  "planning"  is  for  a  sinister  purpose — 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  confusion,  class 
hatred,  discord,  and  conflict  toward  an  unto- 
ward end. 

New  dealers,  beware!  Some  of  our  boys 
may  remember  that  on  December  29,  1940, 
President  Roosevelt  said:  "There  Is  no  de- 
mand for  sending  an  American  epedltlonary 
force  outside  our  own  borders.  There  is  no 
Intention  by  any  member  of  your  Govern- 
ment to  send  such  a  force."  And  they  may 
recall  that  on  July  7,  1941,  while  we  were 
still  at  peace,  Roosevelt  startled  Congress  by 
telling  them  that  the  United  States  had 
landed  Its  armed  forces  In  Iceland. 

In  1934  Mussolini  also  had  a  "plan"  and  a 
depression — so  said  II  Duce.  "I  will  keep  the 
boys  too  busy  to  think  of  the  depression"  and 
along  came  the  Ethiopian  war.  Here  we  had 
lO.OOO.OCO  out  of  work  during  the  1932  to 
1940  Roosevelt  depression.  Today  we  have 
10,000.000  fighting  In  our  armed  forces. 

It  couldn't  have  been  planned  that  way! 

They  may  also  remember  that  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  convention,  held  at  Syracuse. 
N.  Y.,  m  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "I 
have  not  sought,  I  do  not  seek,  I  repudiate 
the  support  of  any  advocate  of  Commvmlsm 
or  of  any  other  alien  "Ism"  which  would — 
by  fair  means  or  foul— change  our  American 
dem6cracy.    That  Is  my  position.    It  always 


has  been  my  position.  It  always  will  be  my 
position." 

In  contrast,  they  may  also  recollect  that 
tl.3  head  of  the  Commimists  In  the  United 
States,  one  Earl  Browder — alias  Nicholas  Do- 
zenberg.  alias  George  Morris,  alias  Al  Rich- 
ards— after  a  Jury  trial  on  January  22.  1940. 
was  convicted  of  a  Federal  crime  am}  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  In  Jail.  They  may  call  to 
mind  that  his  conviction  was  appealed,  but 
that  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  his  con- 
viction. And  they  may  not  forget  that  on 
May  16.  1942,  President  Roosevelt  pcuiloned 
Browder. 

Now.  the  pay-off:  In  the  year  t)f  our  Lord. 
1944,  the  Communists  hold  their  national 
convention  in  New  York,  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate for  the  prMidency.  Do  they  nominate 
Browder?  No;  Roosevelt  Is  good  enough  ioc 
them! 

Perhaps  this,  also,  was  "planned  that  way." 

F.  A.  T. 


Report  of  the  Dorector  of  Mobilixation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  UNNON 

or  luasotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  report  to  the  President  by 
Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  Director  of 
Mobilization,  under  date  of  September  7, 
1944,  as  follows: 

Deak  Mr.  PKEsroENT :  For  many  months  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  been  making  plans 
for  a  return  to  civilian  production  when 
Germany  surrenders.  Recently  we  have  held 
conferences  as  a  result  of  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments  directly  con- 
cerned with  reconversion  problems  are 
closely  cooperating  and  synchronizing  their 
programs. 

This  Is  a  report  upon  the  status  of  some 
of  these  programs,  and  some  recommenda- 
tions as  to  future  action. 

CUT-BACKS 

More  than  a  year  ago  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization,  the  Army, 
Navy.  Maritime  Commission,  and  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  appointed  commit- 
tees to  review  their  procurement  programs 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  could,  at 
this  time,  be  some  modification  either  of 
the  rates  of  production  cr  of  the  total  ob- 
jective for  the  major  items  of  procurement. 
Subsequently,  at  my  request  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  appointed  a  committee  of  four  offi- 
cers of  high  rank,  two  from  the  Army  and 
two  from  the  Navy,  to  review  constantly  the 
action  of  the  several  procurement  agencies 
In  the  curtailment  of  pnocvirement  programs. 
They  have  been  In  dally  touch  with  the  pro- 
curement officials,  who  since  that  time  have 
canceled  more  than  $18,000,000,000  of  au- 
thorized expenditures. 

Of  course,  while  these  curtailments  and 
cancelations  have  been  taking  place,  neces- 
sity has  arisen  for  the  expenditure  of  many 
other  minions  for  certain  additional  muni- 
tions and  supplies  resulting  from  the  change 
from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  warfare. 
But  the  figures  show  that  the  procurement 
agencies  themselves  have  tried  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  unnecessary  supplies  while, 
at  the  same  time,  furnUhlng  the  weafmns 
and  supplies  that  have  made  possible  the  vic- 
tories of  our  armed  forces. 

General  Somervell,  commander  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  General  Marshall,  has  directed: 
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(•>  That  th«  ttrat«^c  reaerre  be  Immedi- 
ately studied  In  the  light  of  current  produc- 
tion and  strategic  situation  without  delay. 

(b)  That  authority  be  given  him  to  im- 
mediately suspend  procurement  on  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  materiel  provided  in 
the  current  strategic  reserve. 

This  strategic  reserve  embraces  supplies  of 
Initial  equipment  for  an  additional  million 
men.  Tlxe  decision  of  General  Somervell  will 
net  result  In  cut-bttcks  of  existing  orders,  but 
It  will  result  in  reducing  by  50  percent  orders 
{tend  after  this  date  for  supplies  for  thsse 
strategic  reserves. 

At  the  supply  depots  stocks  heretofore 
have  been  authorized  at  90  days  of  antici- 
pated iasfte.  In  the  light  of  current  procure- 
ment and  strategic  condltloivs.  General  Som- 
ervell has  ordered  that  the  depot  stocks  be 
reluced  to  80  days  of  expected  issue  for  item* 
vital  to  combat  and  45  days  for  expected  issue 
of  other  items.  This  will  also  reduce  futtu-e 
procurement  orders. 

The  ample  supply  of  some  munitions  and 
supplies  vrill  not,  however,  lessen  the 
all  GoTemment  ageiu:ies  have  been 
placing  upon  the  n^eEsity  for  overcoming 
the  shortages  In  certain  othar  critical  sup- 
plies. Tlxey  continue  short.  Reports  con- 
tinue of  the  short  supply  of  certain  artillery 
ammunition  requiring  our  officers  to  restrict 
the  number  of  rounds  fired  per  day.  For  the 
last  week  the  conduct  of  the  war.  fortu- 
nately, has  lessened  the  demand  upon  the 
supply  of  heavy  artillery  ammunition.  But 
no  one  can  tell  when  demands  will  again  in- 
crease. The  Army  cannot  gamble  as  to  the 
day  of  surrender. 

acntcT  coopcsATioN  Of  cxrr-BACxs 

BaoocnlziQg  the  need  for  an  orderly  shift- 
lag  at  facilities  to  meet  changing  require- 
ments during  the  period  of  maximum  war 
production,  I  directed  the  War  Productlcn 
Board  en  June  5,  1944.  to  establish  an  appro- 
priate division  with  representatives  from  the 
procurement  eervloes  and  the  War  Hanpower 
Commission  to  develop  cut-back  procedures, 
having  in  view  that  theee  cut-back  prcca- 
dorea  will  be  available  to  facilitate  reconvert 
don  upon  the  defeat  of  Germany. 

The  cjrrent  procedxires  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  cut-backs  are  designed  to  provide 
for  interim  revisions  in  war  requirements. 
Under  th»se  procedures,  the  procurement 
agencies  determine  the  allocation  of  cut- 
backs among  contractors  under  broad  poli- 
cies developed  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  Mcure  maximum  production.  The  pro- 
cVTMnent  agencies  furnish  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  with  advance  notice  of  any  cut- 
back for  an  item  or  related  group  of  items 
In  which  the  value  of  the  cut-back  equals  or 
exceeds  •1.000.000  in  the  ctirrent  month  or 
•hy  of  the  next  succeeding  months. 

As  detailed  plans  are  developed,  these  plans 
are  also  repcrted  to  the  War  Production 
Board.  They  include  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  facilities  Involved,  tho  labor  em- 
.  ployed,  the  labor  area  In  which  the  work  Is 
located,  costs,  past  production,  future  re- 
quirements, plant  capacities,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  faculties  for  retention  and  relea£e. 

Tlie  staff  of  the  War  Production  Board  as- 
iigned  to  the  study  of  cut-backs  reviews  the 
detailed  propoeai  and  gives  clearance  or  rec- 
ommends chuigea  which  appear  desirable. 
nUfi  staff  is  compoeed  of  representatives  6t 
tbe  war  procurement  agencies,  the  War  Man- 
power Ccmmlasion,  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corpora tion.  and  varlciu  divisions  of  the  War 
ProductloD  Board. 

Por  eut-lMMka  of  over  taoO.OOC  but  less  than 
tl.0C0.O3O  in  tbe  current  month  or  any  one 
of  the  succeeding  3  months,  modified  Infcr- 
mation  is  made  available  to  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  prior  to  final  determination  of 
ttw  teclIlUea  to  be  cut  back. 

As  a  result  of  these  procedures,  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
■aisstoo.  Mift  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Ck^rpora- 
tlon  art  teitTiaed  before  final  notiflcatlon  is 
given  to  the  contractor  so  that  appropriate 
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■  (b)  Considerations  affecting  public  trans- 
portation, such  as  accessibility  to  the  sources 
of  labor,  raw  materials,  components,  depots 
or  storage  facilities,  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion; 

(c)  Tbe  relative  unit  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(d)  The  welfare  of  smaller  business. 

6.  Where  practical  considerations  make  it 
possible,  companies  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  engineering  of  specialized 
products  will  be  retained  in  their  manufac- 
ture in  preference  to  those  companies  which 
are  merely  licensed  for  their  manufacture. 

As  a  result  of  advanced  planning,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  proctirement  agencies  are 
today  conferring  with  contractors,  agreeing 
in  advance  of  termination  as  to  methods  of 
accounting,  and  settling  such  questions  as 
the  allotment  of  overhead  expenses  as  be- 
tween war  production  and  civilian  produc- 
tion. 

The  sigencies  will  also  notify  their  con- 
tractors by  telegram  when  the  defeat  of 
Germany  is  announced  of  the  curtailment 
of  war  production  In  the  contractor's  plant 
so  that  the  contractor  may  start  Immediately 
with  converting  to  normal  civilian  produc- 
tion that  portion  of  his  plant  no  longer  re- 
quired for  war  production. 

The  War  Department  personnel  engaged  in 
contract -termination  work  now  exceeds  6,500. 
Plans  developed  for  the  speedy  termination 
of  the  contracts  will  require  more  than  25,000 
persons.  Acditional  personnel  for  this  work 
is  being  trained  in  specisil  schools  and  train- 
ing courses  are  being  provided  fcr  procure- 
ment oflUcers  and  for  employees  of  contractors. 

NAVT  CUT-B-ICKS 

The  plans  of  the  Kavy  Department  are  nec- 
essarily different  from  those  of  the  War  Ete- 
partment.  The  Kavy  has  a  smaller  number 
of  contracts.  The  task  of  the  Navy  following 
the  surrender  of  Germany  will  te  Just  as  great 
as  before  the  surrender.  A  review  of  Navy 
plans  indicates  the  same  thoroughness  as  Is 
evidenced  by  Army  to  do  all  possible  to  lessen 
the  Impact  upon  the  civilian  economy  rerult- 
ing  from  the  curtailment  or  cancelation  of 
contracts. 

MARITIME  CCT-BACKS 

The  Maritime  Commission,  like  the  Navy, 
has  a  tremendous  task  to  perform  in  the  war 
of  the  Pacific.  The  surrender  of  Germany 
will  not  lessen  the  necessity  for  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  types  of  slilps.  but  it  will  make 
possible  the  cancelation  of  some  ships.  Plans 
have  already  been  prepared  to  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  cessation  of  hoetUlties  in 
Europe,  listing  the  contracts  to  be  canceled 
or  curtailed. 

WA«    CONTROLS    TO    BS    ICODDIED    TO    STUTULATK 
dVnOAN   PEOEUCnON 

There  will  be  some  time  lag  between  tha 
curtailment  and  cancelation  of  war  con- 
tracts and  the  resumption  of  large  civilian 
production.  The  length  of  that  period  may 
be  lessened  by  the  promptness  with  which 
wartime  restraints  are  removed. 

To  insure  the  utmost  speed  In  reconver- 
sion and  to  permit  the  prompt  restmiption  of 
civilian  production  at  least  equal  to  the 
civilian  production  of  tbe  United  States  In 
1939,  controls  now  In  existence  will  be  re- 
leased or  modified  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible to  permit  manufacturers  a  freedom  In 
planning  for  the  rerumptlon  of  civilian 
production  and  in  ordering  materials  and 
components  which  will  assure  maximum 
speed. 

The  military  needs  for  the  war  against 
Japan  must  be  assured.  Unquostionably 
there  will  remain  areas  of  tight  supply  which 
will  necessitate  war  production  receiving  a 
preferential  position.  However,  the  con- 
trolled materials  plan,  with  its  necessary  but 
cumbersome  paper  work,  will  no  longer  be 
required  provided  Industry  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues to  recognize  the  importance  of  war 
and  essential  civilian  production  and  the 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  small  business. 
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As  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  V/ar  Pro- 
duction Boai-d  has  announced,  existing  con- 
trols will  ba  relaxed  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  the  following  controls 
substituted: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  new  military 
preference  rating  to  be  assigned  to  the  war 
procurement  proprams  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Navy  Department,  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, War  Shipping  Administration,  and  mili- 
tary lend-lease.  Contractors  v;ill  be  re- 
quired to  accept  orders  in  this  rating  band 
and  to  fill  these  orders  in  preference  to  any 
oihsT  orders. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  new  civilian 
production  preference  rating  band  subordi- 
nate to  the  military  rating,  but  superior  to 
ail  other  ratings  to  be  used  only  if  necessary 
to  protect  the  more  essential  civilian  pro- 
grams. It  is  not  anticipated  that  this  rating 
band  will  be  necessary  and  it  will  be  used 
only  in  the  event  programs  in  this  category 
fail  to  meet  schedules. 

(c)  The  new  rating  structure  will  be 
placed  in  effect  immediately  following  the 
defeat  of  Germany.  It  will  automatically 
asclgn  the  new  ratings  to  the  prime  con- 
tractors cf  the  designated  programs  and  these 
prime  contractors  will  be  directed  to  extend 
the  ratings  to  their  suppliers.  After  an  ap- 
propriate period  has-i-elapsed  to  permit  a 
reratlng  and  rescheduling  of  orders,  all  other 
outstanding  preference  ratings  will  become 
void. 

(d)  The  Priority  Regulations  now  in  ef- 
fect will  be  amended  to  conform  to  these 
changes. 

(e)  The  Controlled  Matcrla's  Plan  will  be 
revoked  Immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  except  that  It  v/111  remain  In  ef- 
fect for  steel  and  copper  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  quarter  In  which  the  revo- 
cation is  issued.  In  effect,  orders  under  the 
Controlled  Materials  P'.an  become  priority 
orders:  however,  suppliers  will  be  permitted 
to  receive  and  fill  all  orders  plpced  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany  to  the  extent  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cincelaticn  of  orders  which  they 
then  hold  under  the  Controlled  Materials 
Plan. 

(f )  L  and  M  orders  will  ba  revoked,  except 
for  a  few  selected  orders  which  must  b3  re- 
tained as  a  mechanism  for  programing 
items  which  will  continue  in  short  supply. 
such  as  tires,  batteries,  motors,  lumber,  and 
some  textiles  and  chemicals. 

(g)  The  War  Production  Board  will  retain 
the  authority  which  it  now  has  to  continue 
or  to  institute  controlled  mechanisms  to  cope 
with  Indlv  dual  production  ard  procurement 
problems,  to  include  the  authority  to  Issue 
Indiv  dual  directives  to  manufacturers  or 
suppliers  to  prcduce  or  deliver  a  product  or 
products  to  a  designated  purpose.  This  will 
permit  the  War  Production  Board  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  prevent  or  to  correct 
hardship  cases. 

ADMINISTTATTVE    MACHINERT    FOR    SECtJKING   THE 
PROMPT  CLEARING   OF  C0NTRACT03S'   PLANTS 

An  essential  step  te  the  prompt  reconver- 
sion cf  a  war  facility  to  civilian  production  Is 
the  removal  of  war  materials  and  cqu;pm3nt 
from  the  plant.  This  clearance  is  a  part  cf 
the  contract  termination  procedure  which 
has  been  planned  In  detail  ty  all  of  the  pro- 
curement egencies  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  Director  of  Contract  S3ttlemenfs  and 
with  the  Surplus  War  Property  Administra- 
tor. 

Arrangements  for  prompt  advance  pay- 
ments and  for  loans  assure  the  war  contrac- 
tor of  quick  financing.  There  remains  the 
Inventory  and  disposal  of  plant  equipment 
and  materials  pertaining  to  the  war  contract 
which  must  be  removed  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  reconversion. 

To  expedite  prompt  clearance,  the  follow- 
ing procedures  have  been  developed: 

(a)  Whenever  a  war  contractor  is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  no  longer  requires  for  the 
performance  of  any   v/ar  contract   Govern- 


ment-owned facilities  covered  by  purchase 
or  lease  option,  he  will  promptly  notify  the 
owning  procurement  agency  of  his  desire  to 
exercise  or  waive  the  option.  If  he  desires  to 
exercise  the  option,  the  facilities  will  be  dis- 
posed of  accordingly.  The  procurement 
agencies  are  prepared  to  waive  or  release. 
under  terms  and  conditions  deemed  appro- 
priate, any  existing  obligations  of  war  con- 
tractors under  facilities  contracts. 

(b)  The  war  contractor  vill  submit  an  in- 
ventory list  'jf  Items  which  become  excess 
with  the  curtailment  of  his  contract  and 
which  are  not  under  option  classified  for 
retention  or  for  removal.  He  will  Indicate 
the  space  which  he  has  available  for  storage 
under  appropriate  rental.  Unsatisfactory  in- 
ventory lists  will  be  returned  by  the  procure- 
ment agencies  within  10  days.  Within  20 
days,  the  procurement  agencies  will  notify 
the  war  contractor  of  those  items  in  his  in- 
ventory which  are — 

1.  Necessary  for  war  production; 

2  Miy  be  retained  by  the  contractor; 

3  May  bs  stored  by  the  contractor;  and 

4.  Should  be  prepared  for  shipment  to  a 
designated  place. 

Within  60  days  after  receipt  of  a  satisfac- 
tory inventory  list,  the  procurement  agen- 
cies— 

1.  Must  dispose  of  any  or  all  of  the  facil- 
ities to  the  war  contractor  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  wllllrg  to  release; 

2.  Complete  arrangements  with  the  war 
contractor  fcr  the  storage  of  those  Inventory 
items  which  he  is  prepared  to  store;  and 

3.  Remove  the  balance. 

At  any  time  in  this  period  the  war  con- 
tractor may  remove  and  store  at  his  own 
e::pense  and  risk  any  materials  or  equip- 
ment no  longer  required  for  war  production, 
^fter  the  elrpse  of  60  days  from  date  cf 
receipt  of  Inventory,  the  contractor  may  re- 
move and  store  surh  materials  at  the  risk 
and  expense  of  the  Government. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  equip- 
ment and  material,  the  procurement  agencies 
are  developing  storags-space  requirements 
and  reporting  these  requirements  to  the 
HLpace  Control  Committee  of  the  Surplus  War 
Pro:;erty  Administration. 

This  Space  Control  Committee  has  re- 
gional subcommittees  located  throughout  the 
United  States  which  maintain  listings  of  all 
suitable  storage  space  and  allocate  tpace  to 
the  prcctireraent  agencies  to  meet  their 
requirements. 

In  addition  large  centrally  located  storage 
centers  are  being  developed  where  prefabri- 
cated temporary  storage  shelters  can  be 
erected  quickly  to  protect  stored  equipment. 
These  storage  areas  will  be  located  in  indus- 
trial centers  and  will  be  operated  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  by  commercial  waie- 
housemen. 

All  procurement  agencies  will  be  required 
to  establish  a  reporting  procedure  which  will 
shew  the  progress  being  made  in  clearing 
plants. 

To  further  facilitate  reconversion  the 
Surplus  War  Property  Administratcr  h_s  ap- 
proved the  immediate  sale  of  machine  tools 
and  industrial  equipment  being  used  by 
manufacturers  for  war  work  to  these  manu- 
facturers on  a  depreciation  formula  believed 
fair  to  both  industry  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Machine  tools  not  desired  by  the  manu- 
facturer are  reported  as  surplus  and  become 
available  for  sale  to  other  contractors  desir- 
ing the  tools  for  the  resumption  of  civilian 
production,  under  the  same  general  depre- 
ciation formula,  but  with  a  somewhat  more 
favorable  price  differential,  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ditional costs  of  Installing  such  machinery 
as  compared  with  machinery  sold  in  place. 

STEPS  TO  AID  EMPLOYMENT  DURING 
RECONVERSION 

The  effectiveness  of  any  plans  for  the 
transition  from  war  production  to  peace 
production  will  depend  upon  our  ability  to 


provide  Jobs  for  the  workers  who  will  be  dis- 
placed by  the  reduction  In  war  production. 

The  fear  of  prolonged  unemployment  fol- 
lor,-ir.g  V-E  day  has  been  cxaggarcUd.  The 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Japan  will 
demand  the  continued  production  of  great 
quantities  of  war  materials.  Basic  Industries 
such  as  steel  and  textiles  will  not  be  affected. 
We  wlil  speedily  return  to  civilian  produc- 
tion. The  pent-un  demand  for  floods  will 
come  frcm  a  people  w>.o  have  the  money 
with  which  "to  buy  them. 

But  it  is  inevitable  that  In  some  particular 
Industries  and  in  some  communities  there 
^hoi'ld  temporarily  be  reduced  employment. 
This  Is  more  l*kely  to  occur  where  the  cur- 
tailment is  in  Government-ovned  plants  en- 
gsged  entirely  in  war  prrduction  and  having 
no  p'ans  for  civilian  production. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation.  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  consisting  of  represent- 
atives cf  the  War  Production  Board,  the  War 
Manpower  Ccmm'ssion,  the  Defense  Plant 
C3rporatton.  and  the  Surplus  War  Property 
Administration.  They  are  at  work  inter- 
viewing the  contractors.  Their  objective  i> 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  contractor 
win  exercise  his  option  to  buy  cr  lease  the 
plants.  If  te  is  not  interested,  then  the 
committee,  having  determined  to  what  uses 
the  plant  can  be  put,  will  Inquire  whether 
local  capital  or  some  corporation  or  Indi- 
vidual can  be  Interested  In  purchasing  or 
leasing  the  plant — of  course,  subject  to  the 
policies  prescribed  by  law. 

The  primary  purpose  is  to  help  the  man- 
power situation.  The  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  Manpower  Commission  on  this 
committee  will  enable  that  agency  to  know 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  arranging 
for  the  operation  of  these  plants.  If  mch 
operation  does  not  seem  probable.  Mr.npower 
Commission,  in  advance,  can  make  plans  to 
secure  Jobs  for  the  workers  when  their 
emolo3anent  is  terminated. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  restrictions  unon  the 
sale  or  leasing  of  these  plants  that  will  delay 
their  conversion  to  civilian  production  will 
cause  unemployment.  In  the  Government- 
owned  plants  .here  are  several  million  war 
workers.  If  they  are  not  employed  until  other 
plants  can  be  built  or  other  machinery  in- 
stalled, they  win  be  out  of  work  for  a  long 
period.  The  plant  equipment  of  these  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants  must  be  put  to  work 
promptly  if  Jcbs  are  to  be  provided. 

WARTIME  MANPOWER  CONTROLS  TO  BE  LIFTED 

It  is  apparent  that  with  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many the  necessity  for  existing  manpower 
controls  will  largely  cease.  Thence,  these 
controls  will  be  abandoned  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  manpower  from  the  curtailed  wtir 
programs  to  civilian  production.  The  serv- 
ices avaUable  through  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  and  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  will  continue.  The  Production 
Urgency  and  Manpower  Priorities  Commit- 
tees will  also  continue  to  function  as  at  pres- 
ent although  their  functions  will  become 
advisory. 

However,  a  loss  of  manpower  in  war  pro- 
duction below  the  needs  to  meet  the  sched- 
ules established  for  the  war  against  Japan 
would  necessitate  a  prompt  restoration  of 
controls.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  volun- 
tary establishment  of  ceilings  will  correct 
such  conditions  locally,  if  the  need  arises. 

FIRST  LINE*  OF  DEFENSE  AGAINST  nNEMPLOTMENT 

Unemployment  compensation  is  our  first 
line  of  defense  against  unemployment.  In 
view  of  the  faUure  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  more  liberal  benefit  pasrments  by  the  un- 
emnloyment  compensation  systems  of  the 
States  through  supplemental  appropriations 
by  the  Federal  Government,  there  will  be 
some  States  in  which  the  payments  will  be 
very  Inadequate,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  livinfj  sine?  tuch  pay- 
ments were  established  by  those  States. 

The  weekly  teneflU  we.-e  established  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  war.     If  they  were 
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■dcqtuto  then,  they  are  In&deqxiate  now. 
The  8t«t«  tjntexna  have  during  the  war,  aa  a 
--  result  of  Increaaed  contributions  and  re- 
tf«Md  expenditures,  accumulated  res-rves  of 
•BJOO.000.000.  That  Is  fortunate.  But  the 
objective  of  the  system  Is  to  provide  a  de- 
fense acalnst  unemployment,  and  not  merely 
to  aoeomulate  money.  The  States  should  act 
now  to  liberalize  the  benefits  and  make  the 
State  systems  serve  their  true  piirpose. 

Z  still  hope  the  Congress  will  reconsider 
Ite  action  in  rejecting  the  plan  suggested  by 
me  that  the  maximum  weekly  ber.eflt  should 
not  be  leae  than  a  stated  percentage  of  the 
workers"  previous  wages  or  $20.  whichever  Is 
the  lower;  should  be  paid  for  as  long  as  26 
weeks  and  the  coverage  be  extended  to  In- 
clude workers  where  the  number  of  em- 
ployees Is  less  than  eight.  Several  lnCu;ntlal 
Members  expressed  to  me  the  view  that  they 
did  not  want  to  consider  at  this  tljpe  a  bill 
liberalizing  th?  benefits  because  they  feared 
If  such  a  bill  was  considered  at  this  time  Just 
prior  to  a  Presidential  election,  there  would 
be  bidding  for  votes  and  the  proposal  would 
not  be  considered  upon  Its  merits.  They 
thought  that  after  the  election  legislation 
providing  reasonable  liberalization  could  be 
enacted.    I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done. 

^      amnur  to  40-hot7«  wtkk 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  if  on  V-E  day  we 
are  to  reCuze  war  production  40  percent,  it 
Is  necesrary  that  the  Government  plan  now 
to  spread  the  work. 

Only  the  necessities  of  war  production  and 
the  shortage  of  workers  caused  the  Govern- 
ment to  Increase  the  workweek  to  48  hcvxrs. 
•When  V-E  day  comes  we  should  ret\im  to 
the  40-hour  week.  This  wUl  give  Jobs  to 
those  who  are  left  without  employment.  The 
work-rs  want  Jobs  and  not  unemployment 
compensation. 

On  February  9.  1943,  I  recommended  that 
the  President  Issue  an  order  authorizing  the 
Increased  employment  to  48  hours.  As  the 
ree«on«fOT  the  order  will  not  exist  after  V-E 
day.  I  hope  an  order  will  be  Issued  returning 
to  the  40-hour  week  provided  by  law,  except 
to  take  care  of  production  necessary  to  the 
war  effort  and  some  specially  tight  labor 
areas. 

This  wUl  help  solve  a  problem  which  is 
already  giving  concern.  Many  emoloyeea 
have  been  leaving  plants  engaged  in  war 
production  to  seek  employment  waere  they 
believe  civilian  production  will  be  quickly 
resumed.  If  a  worker  remains  in  war  pro- 
duction, and  Is  allowed  to  work  48  hours 
With  time  and  a  half  for  the  extra  8  hours, 
his  weekly  take-home  will  be  larger  than  the 
weekly  take-home  of  the  worker  engaged  in 
civilian  production  and  working  orly  40 
hours.  The  financial  Incentive  thus  pro- 
vided may  Induce  workers  to  remain  in  war 
production. 

UnaiNtNO     AND     BXZMPLOTMIMT 
AOMtNISTtaTION 

The  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Ad- 
ministration hat  been  at  work  for  months 
Vpoo  tt«  problems  of  emplovment  and  trnln- 
iBf.  Onitral  cfllces  have  been  established 
In  all  important  cities  where  there  are  con- 
centrated the  rtprescntatlves  of  varlovs 
acenelts  eoneemed  with  employment,  voca- 
tional training  and  other  activities  of  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  so  that  the  ui\unployed 
■Mjr.  In  one  j^m*.  Mcure  Information  as  to 
J*«  •*i»t»no«  they  can  secure  from  the 
Qmtrmnent.  The  plans  worked  cut  by  the 
•fMCy  vUl  be  of  assistance  to  the  uoem- 
plojred  veterans  and  war  workers. 

rrauc  woaxa 

The  Pobltc  Works  Administration  has  ob- 
tained from  SUtes,  counties,  and  cities  much 
Information  as  to  work  projects  planned  by 
•uch  governments.  The  demand  for  con- 
•Qroetloa  projects  exuu.  As  a  riUe  those 
fOvenunMits  have  the  funds  for  the  projects. 
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The  excess  profit  tax  Is  a  war  tax.  With 
the  ending  of  the  war  there  should  be  an 
end  to  excess-profit  taxes.  It  cannot  be  done 
upon  V-E  day  because  we  wUl  still  have 
war  production  and  war  profits,  but  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  leaders  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  mlpht  well  announce  an 
Intention  to  urge  the  elimination  of  the 
excess  profit  taxes  when  the  war  with  Japan 
Is  at  an  end. 

We  should  consider,  also,  the  advisability 
of  allowing  manufacturers  to  depreciate  new 
machinery  substantially  m  the  yeais  in  which 
such  machinery  is  purchased.  Great  Britain 
has  incorporated  such  a  plan  in  its  current 
budget.  This  action  would  Induce  many 
companies  to  hazard  new  ventures  thereby 
increasing  employment.  It  would  give  a  real 
incentive  to  companies  to  keep  our  Industry 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  technologically 
It  would  provide  a  steady  domestic  market 
of  eubetantlal  proportion  for  capital  goods 
and  would  go  far  to  provide  a  stable  basis  for 
employment  In  that  field  In  the  post-war 
readjustment. 

CONTHOLS 

I  have  requested  a  survey  to  be  made  to 
determine  what  war  controls  can  be  modified 
after  V-E  day.  To  enforce  controls  requires 
personnel.  When  the  controls  are  released 
Government  employees  should  be  released 
The  scheduled  reduction  of  procurement  In 
the  War  Department,  the  removal  of  controls 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  and  other 
agencies,  should  make  It  possible  for  many 
Government  workers  to  return  to  their  homes 
when  Germany  surrenders. 

The  Justification  for  rationing  Is  the  short 
supply  of  a  commodity.  When  the  supply  is 
sufficient  for  normal  demands  rationing 
should  cease.  Many  foods  have  already  been 
removed  from  the  ration  list.  Others  will  be 
removed  as  soon  as  supplies  Justify  removal. 

V-E  day  will  result  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  gasoline  available  for  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. It  is  impoesible  now  to  make  a  definite 
statement.  My  opinion  is  the  Increase  will 
not  permit  the  discontinuance  of  rationing 
but  the  allowances  can  be  increased  In  cer- 
tain areas. 

There  are  many  commodities,  however, 
that  are  still  in  short  supply  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  rationed. 

FOOD  PROGRAM 

V-E  day  requires  a  review  of  our  plans 
for  production  on  farms  as  well  as  in  fac- 
tories. In  the  near  future  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator Jones  must  announce  the  goals  f-r 
farm  production  in  1945.  So  far  as  food  sup- 
plies are  concerned,  here  Is  the  problem: 

Food  production  In  the  areas  under  Allied 
control,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  Is  ap- 
proximately one-third  above  normal  produc- 
tion. V/ar  reserves  have  been"  established. 
When  peace  comes  the  reserves  In  the  mlll- 
tarv  theaters  will  become  surplus. 

Because  of  the  submarine  activity.  bnt» 
bombing,  and  the  Irregularity  of  shipping,  re- 
•erve  stocks  for  the  civilian  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  Increased  from  a 
normal  of  approximately  1,600.000  tone  to 
a.600.000  tons.  These  stocks  were  made  up 
cf  supplies  domestically  produced,  purchased 
in  the  market,  lend-lease,  and  other  sources. 
If  after  V-1  day  this  stock  should  be  fixed 
at  S. 800,000  tons.  It  will  leave  2,000,000  tons 
available  for  relief.  This  will,  of  course,  affect 
only  the  size  of  the  reserve  stocks  and  not 
the  food  available  for  current  consumption 
In  Britain. 

It  U  estimated  that  In  the  year  following 
V-E  day  our  mUitary  food  procurement  wUl 
decline  about  80  percent  or  approximately 
4.0C0.GC0  tons.  In  addition  we  know  that 
the  Army  has  accumulated  cotulderable 
stocks  of  combat  rations  In  the  European 
theater  which  wUl  be  avaUable  for  civJian 
use. 
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In  order  to  meet  lend-lease  shipping  sched- 
ules the  War  Food  Administration  has  had 
to  accumulate  a  stock  of  food  commodities. 

Thus,  approximately  8.000.000  tons  of  food 
can  be  released  from  the  wartime  pipe  line 
or  reserve  for  other  uses.  This  will  include 
e.OCO.OOO  tons  of  food  other  than  wheat. 

Excluding  wheat  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  for  food  during  the 
first  6  months  of  reoccupatlon  are  1,200,000 
tons.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  estimates  Its  require- 
ments for  the  same  period  at  approximately 
2.7C0.C00  tons. 

This  would  make  approximately  6.000.000 
tons  of  food  available  against  requirements 
of  3,900.000  tons  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1945.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Eiu-oi>ean  re- 
quirements will  be  met  without  very  large 
drafts  on  the  United  States  production  In 
1945. 

That  means  that  we  must  decide  what  we 
will  do  about  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  support  farm  prices 
contained  in  what  Is  known  as  the  Steagall 
amendment.  If,  as  a  result  of  reduced  de- 
mand, the  market  price  drops  below  the  sup- 
port price.  Government  must  buy  the  surplus 
if  It  Is  going  to  support  prices. 

Domestic  consumption  will  Increase  with 
the  removal  of  all  ration  controls.  Prior  to 
the  war  we  disposed  of  stirplus  foods  through 
the  school  lunch  program,  the  stamp  pro- 
gram and  direct  relief  program.  These  pro- 
grams, however,  cannot  absorb  enoi'gh  to 
maintain  prices  in  the  domestic  market. 

We  must  increase  our  exports — but  we  must 
realize  there  are  diflBcultles.  Our  price  level 
Is  higher  than  for  similar  commodities  in 
other  producing  areas.  The  United  Kingdom 
will  be  asked  to  make  contracts  for  food  In 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
America.  Russia  has  indicated  a  desire  for 
machinery  and  machine  tools — but  for  few 
consumer  goods. 

V/e  know  that  the  civilian  population  of 
other  nations  have  not  consumed  anything 
like  the  consumption  of  our  people.  As  other 
nations  return  to  full  production  and  full 
employment  there  will  be  Increased  demand 
for  food  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  I  have 
abiding  confidence  that  ways  will  be  fotmd 
to  make  certain  that  we  do  i)ot  return  to  a 
policy  of  scarcity. 

But  here  is  the  Immediate  and  concrete 
problem.  Congress  has  committed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  support  prices  but  has  not  ap- 
propriated funds  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ment. In  the  light  of  the  situation  above 
described  it  is  estimated  that  compliance  with 
this  commitment  may  require  an  appropria- 
tion of  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  in  1945. 

I  therefore  suggest  that  the  Congress  be 
asked  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  the 
support-price  commitment  shall  be  carried 
out  and  appropriate  adequate  funds  for  the 
purpcse.  Action  Is  necessary  at  this  time  In 
order  that  the  Food  Administrator  can  estab- 
lish quotas  for  the  various  crops  and  fix  the 
support  prices. 

COMMENDS  BARt7CM-HANCOCX  REPORT 

Last  November  I  requested  Mr.  B,  M.  Baruch 
and  Mr.  Jutin  Hancock  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  problem  of  reconversion.  In 
March  cf  this  year  they  filed  a  report  which 
was  submitted  by  me  to  the  varioiu  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  establish  a  pattern  for 
action  by  them  on  the  suggestions  therein 
discussed.  The  report  has  been  of  inesti- 
mable value  and  should  continue  to  be  the 
guide  for  reconversion  policies. 

nSBNT     INCOME     AND     EMPLOTUENT      LEVELS 
eilOULO  BE  MAINTAINED 

The  fear  of  timid  people  may  temporarily 
retard  our  return  to  full  production  and  full 
employment.  But  It  will  be  only  for  a  short 
time. 

Today  America  Is  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  should  make  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  national  Income  and  high  level 


of  employment  oiur  goal,  and  achieve  that 
goal. 

I  realize  that  In  reporting  at  length  upon 
plans  for  returning  to  civilian  production 
there  Is  danger  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  people  from  the  tremendous  tasks  to 
which  we  must  devote  all  of  our  efforts  if  we 
are  going  to  contribute  our  part  to  the  victory. 
But  I  have  confidence  in  the  common  sense 
and  sound  Judgment  of  the  people  and  be- 
lieve the  knowledge  that  their  Government 
has  been  preparing  plans  for  peace  will  cause 
them  to  increase  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
that  peace. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Btsnes. 


The  Proposed  Twenty-second  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  move- 
ment to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  limit  the  power  of 
Congress  in  peacetime  to  impose  taxes 
on  incomes,  inheritances  and  gifts  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  25  percent  has  been  in 
progress  for  several  years.  To  date  the 
legislatures  of  17  States  have  passed  res- 
olutions requesting  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  to  propose  the  amendment. 
It  is  expected  that  other  State  legisla- 
tures will  take  similar  action  next  year. 
Under  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  if 
the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
States  adopt  resolutions  requesting  Con- 
gress to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  Congress  must  comply  with 
the  request.  Amendments  proposed  by 
the  convention  become  effective  after 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

In  a  report  dated  May  31,  1944,  and 
made  public  the  early  part  of  July,  the 
Division  of  Tax  Research  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  stated  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amendment. 
In  its  report  the  Treasury  referred  to  a 
brief  in  support  of  the  amendment  writ- 
ten in  July  1943  by  Robert  B.  Dresser,  an 
attorney  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Dres- 
ser has  recently  prepared  a  reply  to  the 
Treasury's  report. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  Issue 
and  the  widespread  Interest  it  has 
aroused.  I  believe  It  desirable  that  this 
statement  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  To  this  end, 
I  submit  a  summary  of  the  statement 
which  has  been  furnished  me.  Copies  of 
Mr.  Dresser's  complete  statement,  I  am 
Informed,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, 205  East  Forty-second  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

SUMMARY  or  MR.  DRESSER'S  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Dresser  takes  issue  with  the  Treas- 
ury's assertion  that  the  amendment 
"would  eliminate  the  prospect  of  a 
Budget  surplus  and  make  a  deficit  prob- 
able even  in  a  prosperous  year"  and  Its 
statement  that  "there  is  probably  not 
much  room  for  downward  revision  of 
Federal  taxes  after  the  war  unless  reve- 


nues are  to  be  permanently  less  than  ex- 
penditures: that  is,  unless  a  policy  of 
deficit  financing  is  to  be  adopted." 

No  tax  policy- 
He  states — 

can  succeed  which  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
all-Important  thing  Is  to  Increase  the  na- 
tional Income  and  at  the  same  time  expand 
the  country's  total  wealth  and  productive 
capacity.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  providing  the  necesrary  Incentive  for 
people  to  labor  and  to  Invest  In  productive 
enterprise.  This  Incentive  is  furnished  by 
the  reward  of  profits  measured  by  the  labor 
and  risk  involved  and  the  right  to  transmit 
one's  property  to  others,  either  during  life 
or  on  death.  Excessive  taxation  takes  away 
this  reward,  thereby  either  retarding  or  stop- 
ping the  gi-owth  of  the  national  Income  or 
actually  decreasing  It,  with  a  corresponding 
effect  upon  the  tax  revenue. 

The  statement  points  out  that  during 
a  period  of  140  years,  from  1793  to  1930, 
the  national  income  showed  an  average 
rate  of  growth  of  about  4  percent  per 
annum  compounded,  which  means  a 
doubling  approximately  every  18  years. 

During  the  11  years  from  1930  to  1940 — 

The  Dresser  statement  asserts — 

this  astonishing  growth  was  arrested  for  the 
first  time  In  the  Nation's  history  and  in  no 
year  during  that  period  did  the  national  in- 
come reach  even  the  level  of  the  last  half 
of  the  preceding  decade.  The  principal  cause 
of  this  was  undoubtedly  the  great  Increase 
In  tax  rates. 

If  we  are  to  solve  our  financial  problems 
In  the  post-war  i>eriod  and  avert  national 
disaster — 

Mr.  Dresser  states — 

we  must  restore  the  progressive  Increase  In 
capital  investment  and  national  Ir.ome  that 
prevailed  during  the  140  years  prior  to  1930 — 
a  doubling  every  18  years. 

Tax  rates  must  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds — 

The  Dresser  statement  asserted — 

and  the  people  must  be  assured  that  this 
will  be  done.  Otherwise  the  needed  venture 
capital  will  not  be  forthcoming.  •  •  • 
Only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
limiting  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  can 
the  needed  assurance  be  given. 

Dealing  with  the  Treasury's  assertion 
that  "progression  in  income-tax  rates 
would  be  almost  entirely  obliterated"  by 
the  amendment,  the  Dresser  statement 
sets  forth  a  budget  for  a  post-war  year 
following  several  years  during  which  the 
conversion  from  war  to  peace  takes  place 
and  the  economy  gets  well  started  on  its 
upward  course.  The  revenue  shown  is 
based  upon  the  as.sumption  that  the 
proposed  25-percent  limitation  is  ap- 
plied to  Income,  estate,  and  gift  taxea, 
and  that  the  national  income  is  $140r 
000.000,000,  which  is  $13,000,000,000  leas 
than  the  estimated  national  income  for 
1944.  The  suggested  budget  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Suggested  Pott-ioar  Federal  Budget 

EXPCNDITtntXS 

BillUmt 
of  dollara 

1.  Interest    on    post-war    debt    of 

$250,000,000,003.  at  2  percent..     6        5 

2.  Expendltmes  for  armed  forces...     6 to    6 

3.  All  other  expenditures ..    Sto   S 

18  to  16 

4.  Debt    retirement 1        I 

Total - 14  to  17 


I     I 


f 
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[Comparlaon  with  1M4  and  1943  shown  as  to 
Items  listed] 

|MlUionselDoll»i 


- 

Estimate 

povt'^war 

year 

Eatl- 

mate, 

1944 

Artnal. 
1943 

1.  iBdividuslinrometUM.. 

%  KfUte  and  f!ift  ta]«B 

a.  CariMnteiD«(MMtBiM.. 
4.  Eicte  Una  oa  Uquor 
MHttoteeeoL 

»,000 

aoo 

^000 

2,500 
400 

18,917 

906 

5,446 

2.4»7 
420 

6,630 

448 

4,521 

2.338 

324 

Total 

17,100 

27,784 

14.361 

The  Dresser  statement  says  that  social 
security  transactions  are  not  included 
in  the  above  budget  since  "as  the  system 
now  operates  large  revenues  are  produced 
In  excess  of  benefit  payments"  and  "this 
excess  should  not  be  used  for  current 
purposes." 

The  Dresser  statement  also  points  out 
that  the  gasoline  tax  and  all  other  excise 
taxes,  except  those  on  liquor  and  to- 
bacco, have  been  eliminated  in  the  sug- 
gested budget.  This  was  done,  he  says, 
not  as  a  recommendation  for  such  ac- 
tion, but  merely  to  demonstrate  that  the 
budget  could  be  balanced  without  such 
taxes.    Mr.  Dresser  remarks  that — 

If  desired,  a  general  retaU  wles  tax  or  other 
taies  could  be  added  to  the 
or  aubatltuted  for  part  of  the 
tvrenue  to  be  raised  from  any  of  the  sources 
above  specified. 

Mr.  Dresser  asserts,  and  presents  fig- 
ures to  demonstrate,  that  with  a  national 
Income  of  $140,000,000,000,  $9,000,000,- 
000  could  readily  be  raised  from  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  "with  a  maximum 
rate  of  25  percent  and  with  substantial 
downward  graduations  for  the  lower  In- 
comes."   He  also  states  that — 

As  the  national  income  Increases  the  rates 
oould  be  progreflBlvely  lowered,  and  at  the 
•ame  time  Increasingly  larger  amounts  could 
b«  paid  MCb  year  on  the  Federal  debt. 

Mr.  Dresser's  statement  contradicts  the 
Treasury's  conclusion  that  the  net  effect 
of  the  changes  resulting  from  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  "a  deterrent 
rather  than  an  incentive  to  business." 
^  The  statement  Insists.  In  opposition  to 
the  Treasury's  contention,  that  the 
amendment  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  would 
not  impair  either  the  Federal.  State  or 
local  credit. 

Answering  the  Treasury's  objection 
that  the  amendment  initiates  the  unwise 
practice  of  "writing  tax  legislation  into 
the  Constitution,"  Mr.  Dresser  asserts 
that  it  Is  the  only  effective  way  of  safe- 
guarding the  Nation  against  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  excessive  taxation. 

The  Constitution  Is  filled  with  curbs  on 
the  power  of  Congresa— 

His  statement  points  out — 
which  were  placed  there  to  protect  the 
people'a  rights.  •  •  •  The  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  which  Is  the  highest  prize  of  all. 
Is  not  safe  without  a  curb  on  the  taxing 
power.  Congress  should  no  more  have  \m- 
llmltort  power  over  one's  property  than  over 
hli  psrson. 

He  reveals  that  the  constitutions  of  19 
States  contain  curbs  on  the  taxing  power 


of  their  legislatures 
States — Florida, 
Una.  and 
on  income. 


Utah — ^t  le 


and  that  In  4  such 

ouisiana.  North  Caro- 

curb  relates  to  taxes 


Vennant  Vignette 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES 

OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


A.  PLUMLEY 

/ERMONT 

<  >P  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  Se  otember  11,  1944 


Mr.  PLUMLEY 
permission  to 
elude  the  editoria 
titled  "Vermont 
the  Christian 
ber  8,  1944: 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
by  Ines  Macaulay  en- 
Vignette,"  appearing  in 
Monitor  of  Septem- 


Sciei  ice 


vntMo:  rr  vignxttk 


nlgl  t 


eai  ly 


Sta  e 
qilta 


till. 


stiaight. 


und(  rstand 


To  take  the 
and  then  in  the 
a  sleeping  Vermoni 
other   world.     True 
that  world  was  the 
shaded  streets,  the 
circling  blue  hills, 
air.  the  peace  flowi&g 
hectic   city-suburba  i 
sis  on  the  pressing 
the  simpler  way  of 
tired  child  coming 
laid  hold  again  on 

There  is  no 
lovely    America 
Among  Americans 
ribbed  than  these 
monters.     Their 
their  cool,  level  glac^e 
free  men  who 
great  traditions  of 

Tou  must  live  In 
into  Its  communal 
The  tourist  driving 
or  buying  pest  card  i 
only   the    picturesqi  le 
are  naturally  frlend|y 
are  proud  and 
erring  Judges  of 
see  money  wasted 
little  homes,  thrifty 
their  work  calmly, 
unhurried.     Once  X 
man  come  down 
for  a  good  hBlf-ho\|r 
and  give  advice  to 

I  have  never  met 
children  than  in  thi 
have  their  work  to 
they  play  too  In 
ciirfew  whistle  blowi 
their  homes.     I 
ominous  words 
coming  here. 

Saturday  aftemoo^i 
cnxr  short  little 
oome  in  their 
years    old — for 
That  is  the  only  tinje 
cop.     smilingly 
across  the  street. 

Sunday  morning 
lage  at  its  beat.    Th  ( 
hill  to  hill.    With 
families  now  walk  to 
decent  best,  the 
following  primly 
In  the  pews  with  thejn 
faces,  faces  browned 
•re   lines   of   humoi 
mouths:  the  dry  wfl 
proverbial. 


cars—  rtill 
the  r 


h 


train  from  New  York 
dawn  to  step  off  into 
village  is  to  enter  an- 
enough,   I   had   known 
all  the  time,  the  elm- 
sedate  white  houses,  the 
he  glittering-clean,  cool 
like  a  river.     But  the 
life,  with  its  empha- 
1  low,  had  msde  me  fcrget 
life  in  Vermont.    Like  a 
ome  to  its  mother,  I've 
tranquil  peace. 

In  the  whole  of  our 

like    old    Vermont. 

t(ere  are  none  more  rock. 

,  lean,  sunburned  Ver- 

.  unyielding  backs, 

tell  you  that  here  are 

and  cherish  the 

lur  country. 

i  Vermont  village,  enter 
life  to  really  know   It. 
1  hrough  its  shady  streets, 
at  the  drug  store,  sees 
surface.     Vermonters 
and  kindly,  but  they 
They  are  im- 
and  they  hate  to 
They  have  tidy,  clean 
gradens.    They  go  about 
^ciently  but  completely 
the  tall,  lean  post- 
street,  stop  next  door 
to  Inspect  the  garden 
friend. 

l^ppler  or  better-behaved 

Vermont  village.    They 

In  home  or  store,  but 

or  yard.    When  the 

at  8:45  they  go  inside 

not  once  heard  those 

delinquency"  since 


inde  pendent, 
cht  racter 


ths 


h  s 


do 
fl!ld 


ha\B 
'Juv  snile 


Is  the  busiest  time  on 

busi4e8s  street.    Farm  people 

good  though  maybe 

week-end    shopping. 

I  have  seen  the  traffic 

ahefaherdlng     the    children 


the  time  to  see  our  vll- 

church  bells  ring  from 

shortage  of  gas  most 

chxirch,  dressed  in  their 

chlltlren  gloved  and  hatted, 

their  parents.    Sit 

and  study  those  quiet 

»y  sun  and  wind.    There 

around    the   eyes   and 

of  these  Vermonters  is 


tie 


behind 


Forebears  of  these  men  and  women  helped 
to  build  our  covmtry,  to  fashion  its  very 
forms  of  government.  Sons  of  these  men 
and  women  fight  even  now  in  far-flung 
places  of  the  world  to  preserve  the  liberties 
they  love.  Some  of  these  lads  wiU  never 
come  back  to  this  quiet  little  village.  The 
storm  that  shakes  the  world  has  reached 
even  this  secluded  place,  the  black  shadow 
of  war  has  darkened  its  sunlit  streets.  But 
It  is  a  storm  that  does  not  disturb  the  roots 
of  living  for  these  men  and  women.  Like 
the  rugged  oaks,  they  only  put  their  roots 
down  deeper,  down  to  the  bedrock  of  hvimble 
faith  and  trust  in  God.  It  Is  not  by  whim 
or  chance  that  the  hymn  played  by  the 
Sunday  evening  bells  is  "Abide  With  Me." 

City  people  are  clever,  stimulating,  and 
amusing.  They  know  about  the  latest  plays 
and  bocka,  they  speak  of  social  trends  and 
make  dark  prophecies  for  America's  future. 
They  lead  restless  lives,  moving  from  apart- 
ment to  apartment.  The  important  things 
to  them  are  knowing  the  best  places  to  dine, 
the  right  clothes  to  wear  for  each  occasion! 
But  it  Is  not  to  my  city  friends  I  would 
turn  when  I  am  filled  with  weary  doubts 
and  vague  fears.  It  is  in  living  with  simple 
village  folk  in  Vermont  I  find  my  courage 
risirg,  my  fears  evaporating  like  mist  in 
morning  sunlight.  I  remember  with  a  feel- 
ing cf  thankfulness  that  there  are  thousands 
of  little  towns  all  over  our  land  where  Amer- 
icana live  who  still  accept  without  question 
the  great  truths  that  have  made  our  country 
great.  Here  are  people  for  whcm  the  noble 
words  of  equality,  freedom,  Gcd,  have  the 
same  pristine  vigor  and  freshness  they  had 
for  Washington,  for  Jefferson,  for  Lincoln. 
Yes,  here  In  a  Vermont  village  belief  In 
America's  future  comes  as  natural  as  breath- 
ing, 

Itrwa  Macaulat. 


Surplus  Property  Ufislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  BCAKTLAND 

IN  TH«  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Greene, 
chairman,  committee  on  national  affairs 
of  the  Prince  Georges  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, expressing  the  views  of  that  body 
on  the  surplus  property  legislation  now 
In  conference: 
Prince  Georges  Cuaicbxk  or  CouutwcE. 

Hyattsville,  Md.,  September  7,  1944. 
Hon.  Lansdalc  G.  SAsscaB, 
Member  of  Congresa, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  Repusemtattve  SASScn:  The  Prince 
Georges  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  directed 
me,  as  chairman  of  its  conunittee  on  national 
affairs,  to  present  to  you  Its  views  on  certain 
phases  of  the  proposed  siuplus  property  legis- 
lation as  set  forth  in  bUls  H.  R.  6125  and  8. 
2065,  which  were  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  respectively,  and  sent  to  conference 
August  28.  1944. 

The  chamber  believes  that  the  surplus 
property  disposal  will  be  the  Government's 
No.  1  major  problem  during  the  early  post- 
war period,  and  that  its  administration  will 
have  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country.  The  two  bills  differ  In 
nearly     very    respect.    Our    preference     is 
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strongly  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bill.  How- 
ever, we  realize  that  there  will  have  to  be  a 
compromise. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  most  important 
points  to  be  determined  In  connection  with 
the  legislation  Is  that  of  providing  the  proper 
machinery  for  organizing  the  methods  of  dis- 
posal and  setting  Its  plans  in  motion  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  when  the  time  ar- 
rives. With  this  end  In  view,  we  favor  an 
Independent  commission  of  full-time  mem- 
bers, to  be  nominated  by  the  President  and 
approved  by  the  Senate,  rather  than  under 
the  supervision  of  a  single  administrator 
controlled  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  thereby  enabling  Congress  to 
maintain  control  and  providing  for  Impar- 
tial, nonpolltical.  Intelligent  administration. 

Section  17  of  the  House  bill  and  section  27 
of  the  Senate  bill  require  that  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sales,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, shall  be  applied  to  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  endorse  that  provision  and 
urge  that  it  be  made  mandatory  so  that  no 
governmental  agency  will  be  able  to  evade 
It  by  subterfuge.  We  hope  that  any  attempt 
to  eliminate  It  in  conference  will  be  thwarted. 

The  chamber  feels  sure  that  you  will  give 
your  careful  consideration  to  these  sugges- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  M.  Greene. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  National  Affairs. 


"C.  I.  Oleo"  Hillman  and  Roosevelt  Stab 
America's  Dairyland  in  the  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Wis- 
consin, America's  dairyland,  it  is  time  for 
plain  talk.  For  almost  3  years  now  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  has  been  pushed 
around,  threatened,  fined,  virtually 
robbed,  and  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a 
combination  of  "C.  I.  Oleo"  Hillman  and 
President  Roosevelt's  schemers  and 
dreamers.  With  these  plotters  out  to  end 
the  Midwest  dairy  Industry,  it  is  a  mir- 
acle that  It  still  exists.  For  the  past  3 
years  the  dairy  farmer  of  Midwest  has 
had  to  spend  his  time  getting  down  on 
his  knees  and  praying  to  the  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  in  order  that  he  might  stay 
in  business.  And  all  this  at  a  time  when 
our  war  needs  were  calling  for  more  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

People  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, yes,  the  people  of  the  entire  world, 
can  be  thankful  that  the  patriotism  of 
the  Midwest  dairy  farmers  kept  them 
producing.  Yes,  kept  them  producing 
during  the  3  years  they  were  sold  down 
the  river  and  stabbed  in  the  back  by 
an  administration  that  has  set  out  to 
put  them  out  of  business.  The  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  under  the  guidance  of 
"C.  I.  Oleo"  Hillman  and  President 
Roosevelt  for  3  years  denied  a  fair  price 
to  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer.  At  the 
same  time  these  same  people  withheld 
dairy  feed  from  the  Midwest  dairy 
farmer.  These  same  leaders  took  away 
his  help  and  machinery  and  transported 
same  to  foreign  lands.    They  hooked  the 


Midwest  dairy  farmer  from  all  angles 
and  dealt  body  blows  way  beyond  the 
rules  of  the  game. 

EXAMINE  PRICES  ALLOWED  BT  W.  T.  A.  AND  O.  P.  A. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  shameful  this 
treatment  has  been,  let  us  examine  July 
1944  prices  of  milk  wholesale  per  hun- 
dredweight in  the  various  State  allowed 
by  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  F.  A.: 

Milk  prices  uholesale  allowed  by  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  War  Food  Admin- 
istration. July  1944 


State 

Price  0) 
milk  per 
hundred- 
weight 

Subsidy 

Total  per 
hundred- 
weight 

Wisconsin 

Florida 

$2.65 
4.  HO 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
2  70 
3.15 

to.  35 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.35 
.35 

$3.00 
5.45 

Cicorpia 

4.65 

South  Carolina... 

New  Jersey 

Montana 

4.65 
4.55 
3.0o 

Michigan 

3.  SO 

Here  are  facts  which  should  make 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  fighting  mad. 
During  last  July  when  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmers  were  pulling  teats  and  allowed 
by  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  F.  A.  to  get  a  measly 
$3,  including  subsidy,  per  hundred  for 
their  milk,  the  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  New  Jersey  farmers  were 
allowed  by  the  same  Government  agen- 
cies to  get  almost  double— or  almost 
twice  as  much.  Even  while  the  Florida 
farmer  was  already  getting  $4.80  per 
hundred  as  compared  to  Wisconsin's 
$2.65,  still  the  Government  paid  the 
Florida  farmer  $0.65  a  hundred  subsidy 
and  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  only 
$0.35  per  hundred  subsidy. 

Midwest  dairy  farmers  have  to  pay 
wages  almost  twice  as  high  as  the  Florida 
and  Georgia  farmers.  By  all  rules  of 
reason,  the  figures  for  Midwest  and 
these  Southern  States  should  be  just  re- 
versed. Midwest  farmers  also  have  a 
doubly  high  feeding  cost  due  to  the  long 
winters.  For  this  reason  too  the  figures 
for  Wisconsin  and  the  Southern  States 
should  be  just  reversed.  Then  on  top  of 
It  all  the  W.  F.  A.  and  O.  P.  A.  give  feed 
to  the  Southern  States  $10  a  ton  lower 
than  in  Midwest.  Here,  too,  we  have 
reason  for  just  reversing  the  prices  be- 
tween these  Southern  States  and  Mid- 
west. Can  either  C.  I.  Oleo  Hillman 
or  President  Roosevelt  give  one  honest 
common  sense  reason  for  this  raw  deal  to 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer?  Can  any 
person  with  a  shred  of  honesty  in  him 
give  even  one  reason  why  the  price  set 
for  milk  by  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  in  Wis- 
consin, the  leading  dairy  State,  should 
be  lower  than  that  set  in  45  other 
States?  Right  now  the  farmers  In  45 
States  are  getting  more  for  their  milk 
than  in  America's  dairyland — the  cheese 
and  butter  capitol  of  the  Nation.  Right 
now  Wisconsin  dairy  farmers  are  receiv- 
ing $0.50  per  hundred  less  than  the  na- 
tional average. 

WISCONSIN   DAIRY  FABlOStS   ASSESSES   AND  FINED 

As  if  this  raw  deal  were  not  enough  on 
top  of  this  comes  the  O.  P.  A.  and  assesses 
fines  of  $3,000,000  on  15,000  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  for  alleged  selling  of 
powdered  skim  milk  above  the  O.  P.  A. 
ceiling  price.    Thla  happened  after  these 


farmers  were  examined  by  two  sets  of 
auditors  and  were  given  a  clean  bill  of 
sale.  The  third  and  fourth  set  of  audi- 
tors cooked  up  an  alleged  overcharge. 
This  happened  after  the  factories  made 
every  honest  effort  to  find  out  what  the 
ceiling  prices  actually  were. 

Here  we  have  additional  persecution 
of  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer.  Not  only 
is  the  Wisconsin  farmer  allowed  half  the 
price  for  his  milk  that  they  get  in  Florida 
and  Georgia,  but  then  comes  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  fines  him  triple  and  wants  to  take 
$3,000,000  away  from  him  because  of  an 
alleged  overcharge  for  powdered  skim 
milk.  Even  if  the  alleged  overcharge 
was  6  cents  per  pound  on  powdered  skim 
milk,  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  would 
get  only  $3.13  per  hundred  for  his  milk, 
or  still  less  than  the  July  1944  national 
average.  It  is  figured  that  an  over- 
charge of  1  cent  per  pound  on  powdered 
skim  milk  would  just  yield  a  measly  8 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  to  the  Wis- 
consin twtmeT.  So  not  only  do  these 
New  Deal  bureaucrats  keep  the  Wiscon- 
sin prices  down  to  starvation,  but  on  top 
of  that  comes  the  O.  P.  A.  and  assesses 
fines  of  $3,000,000  on  them  and  points 
them  out  as  criminals  and  violators. 

WHY   IS  THIS  so  PAINTVL  TO  THE  C.   I.  OUBOEaS 

Suppose  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
did  get  20  or  30  cents  per  hundred  addi- 
tional for  his  milk  through  an  alleged 
but  honest  overcharge.  This  would  give 
the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  only  $2.95 
per  hundred.  This  would  be  from  $1.05 
to  $1.95  per  hundred  less  than  the 
Georgia  and  Florida  farmers  are  per- 
mitted to  get  by  the  C.  I.  Oleoers,  Inc. 
Just  why  Is  It  so  painful  to  these  new 
dealers  to  let  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer 
get  a  measly  $2.65  per  hundred  when  in 
Florida  they  get  $4.80  per  hundred? 
Just  why  is  this  so  painful  to  them?  Is 
it  not  because  they  are  out  to  stab  the 
Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  In  the  back  for 
the  good  Job  he  did  producing  the  food 
to  win  the  war?  Wake  up,  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers— do  not  let  that  measly 
30-cent  subsidy  buy  you  or  quiet  you. 
Oh,  yes,  they  raised  the  subsidy  to  60 
cents  September  1.  Sure,  there  Is  an 
election  coming  in  November.  But  while 
these  C.  I.  Oleoers  raised  the  subsidy  to 
you  to  60  cents,  they  raised  the  subsidy  to 
Georgia  and  Florida  farmers  to  90  cents. 
You  are  still  being  gypped  and  plenty. 
Besides  that,  you  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  feed  again  this  winter.  They 
will  not  have  so  hard  a  time  in  Florida 
and  Georgia  and  those  farmers  will  get 
their  feed  $10  a  ton  less — C.  I.  Oleoer, 
W.  F.  A.,  and  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price.  Th^ 
have  to  haul  It  a  longer  way  too  to  Flor- 
ida and  Georgia.  But  do  not  worry,  j«u 
Wisconsin  farmers  will  pay  for  that 
come  tax  time  January  1,  1945. 

Yes,  Mr.  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farmer,  you 
have  been  getting  this  gypping  for  3 
years.  They  fine  you  and  assess  you*' 
$3,000,000,  because  you  got  $2.65  per 
hundred,  or  thereabouts.  At  the  same 
time  farmers  in  the  South  were  getting 
$4.80  F)er  hundred  with  New  Deal  bless- 
ing and  approval  and  a  65-cent  per  hun- 
dred subsidy  besides,  making  a  total  of 
$5.45  per  hundred  to  southern  farmers. 

Yes,  Mr.  Wisconsin  Dairy  Farmer,  they 
fine  and   assess  you,   because  you   got 
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arcund  $2.65  per  hundred  for  your  milk. 
but  at  the  same  time  these  same 
C.  I.  Oleoers  say  it  Is  all  right  for  the 
Florida  dairy  farmer  to  receive  $4  80  per 
hundred  for  his  millc.  When  I  say  that 
C.  I.  Oleo  HiUman  and  Roosevelt 
stabbed  the  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  in 
the  back  I  put  it  mildly.  It  should  V>e 
called  the  rape  of  the  Wisconsin  dairy 
farmer  by  the  New  Deal  and  all  its 
C.  L  Oleo  kin.  Dairy  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin, bear  this  in  mind  when  you  go  to 
the  polls  In  November.  For  your  own 
food,  do  not  forget  this  raw  deal  that  is 
being  handed  you  by  C.  I.  Oleo  HiU- 
man and  the  New  Deal.  Be  sure  to  pass 
this  to  your  neighbor;  then  pass  it  on  to 
another  neighbor;  keep  passing  this 
around  until  November  7.  Then  go  to 
the  polls  with  your  wife,  or  sweetheart, 
and  every  eligible  member  of  your  family. 


Another  Territorial  Grab? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  noKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  1,  1944 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terri- 
torial grab  of  the  last  war  should  be  fresh 
enough  in  our  minds  to  prevent  any  illu- 
sions about  the  present  peace  conference. 
In  that,  America  alone  was  guiltless. 
France,  England.  Poland,  Italy,  and 
Japan  each  grabbed  at  everything  in 
sight.  Some  of  the  results  have  been 
painfully  evident  among  the  forces  which 
brought  on  the  present  struggle. 

A  short  time  ago,  General  de  Gaulle 
was  a  visitor  to  this  country.  He  stated 
that  France  expects  further  territory 
from  Germany.  He  has  an  eye  on  the 
rich  industrial  Ruhr  Valley. 

Is  that  what  we  are  fighting  for?  The 
Ruhr  Valley  is  not  peopled  with  French. 
It  is  peopled  with  Germans.  We  state 
that  .we  seek  peace  in  post-war  Europe. 
Shall  we.  then,  seek  to  rebuild  that  shat- 
tered continent  on  sound  economic  lines. 
or  shall  we  resign  ourselves  to  another 
feneration  of  minority  oppression  and 
spoilage? 

America  has  not  asked  for  enemy  ter- 
ritory. Why  should  our  allies  expect  it? 
We  shall,  if  we  are  wise,  keep  strategic 
bases  in  Iwth  oceans  for  our  own  secu- 
rity and  that  of  the  world.  We  should 
not  object  to  like  bases  for  similar  pur- 
poses where  they  are  needed  by  our  allies. 
But  that  is  not  the  same  as  helping  our- 
selves to  a  major  industrial  or  agricul- 
tural area. 

Germany  and  Japan  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  unpunished.  They  m\ist 
never  again  have  an  opportunity  to  wage 
war.  Their  power  must  be  broken. 
Their  war-giiilty  leaders  must  stand 
trial.  They  should  be  forced  to  restore 
nvldied  areas.  Both  should  be  dismem- 
bMed.  There  will  be  no  better  guaranty 
of  peace  than  this.  If  Japan  is  stripped 
of  all  her  acquired  territory  and  if  her 
^     fleet  is  sunk;  if  Germany  is  broken  into 


smaller  states  accordin  i  to  natural  geo 
graphical  and  cultural  lines;  and  if  we 
and  our  allies  accept  he  responsibility 
of  maintaining  these  co  iditions.  we  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  ^th  Germany  and 
Japan.  But  if  a  par 
handed  over  to  France, 


of  Germany  is 
a  part  to  Poland. 


and  on  around  the  circl ;,  we  shall  be  set 
ting  the  stage  a  secon(   time  for  a  gen- 
eration of  unrest  in  Euj  ope.  a  generation 
of  unrest  which  may  ciflininate  in  World 
War  Nj.  3. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  have  learned  otu* 
lesson.  We  know  that  ^  re  must  be  a  par- 
ticipant in  world  affairi .  Let  us  exercise 
the  influence  which  i!  rightfully  ours. 
Let  us  not  be  hoodwini  ed  a  second  time 
in  as  many  generati^is  by  European 
power  politicians. 


Scrap  Iron  tc 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  GERALD 


Japan 

REMARKS 

.  LANDIS 


or   INDIA*  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemier  11,  1944 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  8p  eaker,  the  Roose- 
velt administration  al  owed  exports  of 
steel  and  scrap  iron  to  Japan.  This  en- 
abled Japan  to  strike  C  ilna  and  prepare 
for  the  present  confli  :t.  Japan  made 
the  attack  upon  Pearl  I  arbor  with  ships, 
planes,  bombs,  and  bu  lets  made  out  of 
our  scrap  iron  and  stee  .  This  adminis- 
tration must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  this  appeasement  p  >licy  with  Japan, 
and  the  sale  of  scrap  o  the  Nipponese 
must  be  listed  as  another  New  Deal 
blunder. 

In  the  first  8  years  )f  the  New  Deal, 
1933  through  1940,  over  10,000.000  tons 
of  scrap  iron  went  t)  Japan.  Thus, 
through  the  administ:  ation's  appease- 
ment program  Japan  I  uilt  strongly  her 
reserve  supplies  of  scrap  steel  and  iron 
with  whicli  to  carry  on  i  long  war.  Italy 
took  about  two  and  one-  half  million  tons. 
Germany  was  the  smallest  purchaser  of 
American  scrap,  her  lar  jest  purchase  be- 
ing 220,903  tons  in  193  >.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  a  consld  xable  portion  of 
the  Italian  scrap  fouid  its  way  into 
Germany. 

Japan  would  have  be  ;n  out  of  the  war 
long  ago  if  the  New  De  il  administration 
had  prevented  the  sh  pments  of  scrap 
iron  and  oil  products  The  10,000,000 
tons  of  scrap  sent  to  J  ipan  would  have 
built  20  battleships  of  Jl5,000  tons  each; 
60  plane  carriers  of  30. ( 00  tons  each;  100 
cruisers  of  15.000  tons  tach;  500  subma- 
rines of  2.400  tons  eac  v.  and  still  leave 
nearly  5,000.000  tons  for  planes,  tanks, 
bombs,  torpedoes,  and  1  ullets.  We  could 
have  made  good  use  o  the  oil  products 
which  the  administratit  n  permitted  to  go 
to  the  Japanese.  No  w  onder  we  are  ra- 
tioned for  gasoline  todi  \y. 

The  export  of  scrap  ii  creased  the  mar- 
ket price  of  metal  in  Ai  aerica.  This  les- 
sened our  demand  for  metal  products, 
and  in  1938  it  was  es  imated  that  the 
halting  of  scrap  exports  would  put  75.000 
American  men  to  work]  for  a  year^   The 


exportation  of  scrap  was  no  doubt  a  con- 
tributory factor  in  the  high  cost  of 
American  defense. 

During  the  Roosevelt  depression  we 
were  buying  toys,  novelties  and  crockery 
from  the  Japanese  while  our  plants  re- 
mained idle.  Our  plants  could  not  com- 
pete with  25-cents-Fer-day  Jap  labor. 

For  years  the  Republicans  fought  to 
place  an  embargo  on  scrap  iron  to  Japan. 
On  January  3,  1939.  a  Republican,  Hon. 
Frbd  Crawford,  of  Michigan,  introduced 
a  bill  in  Congress  to  stop  the  sale  of  scrap 
Iron,  pig  iron,  and  steel  scrap  to  that 
country.  Not  until  1941  did  the  admin- 
istration stop  the  sale  of  scrap.  How- 
ever, this  was  too  late  to  prevent  the 
building  of  the  Jap  Navy  and  planes  that 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor. 

No  wonder  the  new  dealers  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  the  catastrophe  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  No  wonder  they  will  not 
have  the  court-martial  trial  of  Kimmel 
and  Short  before  the  election. 

What  happened  to  the  quinine  we  did 
not  get? 

What  happened  to  the  rubber  left  at 
Singapore? 

These  and  other  facts  will  not  be  given 
to  the  American  people  until  after  the 
election. 


Demobilization  of  Men  and  Reconversion 
of  Property  Is  Too  Important  To  Be 
Handled  by  a  Man  Whose  Main  Qaali- 
fication  Is  That  He  It  a  New  Dealer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOBHAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
blow-up  in  the  War  Production  Board 
that  blew  Donald  Nelson  to  China  and 
Charlie  Wilson  back  to  Pittsburgh  is  tre- 
mendously significant.  The  President 
and  his  satellites  seek  to  minimize  it. 
However  this  incident  shows  that  the 
New  Deal's  largest  and  most  far  reach- 
ing agency  is  full  of  confusion  and  per- 
nicious politics.  For  years  this  gigantic 
organization  has  been  in  practical  con- 
trol of  the  business  of  all  our  people, 
both  private  and  corporate,  under  the 
guise  of  wartime  emergency.  The  peo- 
ple have  submitted  patiently  and  pa- 
triotically and  besides  they  believed  that 
Donald  Nelson  and  Charlie  Wilson  were 
capable  men  and  were  trying  to  do  a 
good  job.  They  now  realize,  however, 
that  these  two  great  American  business 
leaders  have  been  driven  out  by  the  con- 
niving and  sniping  of  a  great  horde  of 
New  Deal  planners  and  communistic  fel- 
low travelers.  They  now  realize  what 
many  of  us  have  felt  for  some  time — 
that  the  War  Production  Board  had 
taken  unto  itself  entirely  too  much 
power  in  too  many  directions. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  been 
the  biggest  and  most  powerful  business 
organization  in  the  world.  It  super- 
vised the  transformation  of  the  peace- 
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time  business  of  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world  Into  the  greatest  war  manu- 
facturing organization  In  all  history. 
But  it  got  into  politics.  The  patriotism 
of  the  best  element  connected  with  this 
Board's  activities  was  a  camouflage  that 
successfully  hid  the  pernicious  politics 
of  the  per.'^istent  New  Deal  planner. 
When  new  dealers  fall  out,  they  are 
much  the  sanje  as  thieves  tn  this  respect, 
at  least,  for  they  tell  on  each  other. 

Hopkins,  Hiliman,  and  Hannegan,  the 
three  horsemen,  had  their  own  ideas  of 
how  this  great  wartime  organization, 
representing  a  buiuired  biUion  dollars, 
should  be  reconverted.  By  their  blan- 
dishments they  used  Nelson  without  his 
knowledge  as  the  spearhoad  of  their 
drive  to  take  over  this  big,  juicy  political 
morsel. 

Jimmy  Byrnes  and  General  Somervell 
played  Charlie  Wilson  out  in  front  and 
claimed  Barney  Baruch  as  being  on  their 
team. 

When  this  great  split  came.  F.  D.  R. 
was.  of  course,  on  the  hot  spot.  He  could 
not  go  against  General  Electric  and 
Charlie  Wilson  and  yet  he  felt  that  Nel- 
son had  done  a  good  Job  until  politics  had 
overtaken  him.  So  while  he  was  vacil- 
lating between  these  groups,  Wilson  blew 
up  and  spoke  his  piece.  He  took  his  hat 
and  went  home.  F.  D.  R.  had  planned 
to  get  rid  of  Nelson  as  he  had  done  poor 
Wallace,  and  sent  him  to  China.  With 
Wilson  in  Pittsburgh  and  Nelson  in  China 
both  sides  are  apparently  satisfied.  So 
now  they  have  all  joined  in  one  grand 
New  Deal  raid  on  the  American  people. 
They  have  selected  the  most  perfect  New 
Deal  stooge  that  could  be  found  In  the 
whole  country  to  operate  this  great 
agency.  Julius  Krug  has  been  brought 
up  In  the  school  of  New  Dealtsm.  He  has 
been  Frankfurter's  and  Hlllman's  most 
apt  student.  Dave  Lilienthal  and  Julius 
Krug  have  carried  out  Frankfurter's 
every  order  in  the  management  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  I  would  not  detract  from  the 
achievements  of  Senator  Norris.  espe- 
cially so  soon  after  his  death,  but  Felix 
Frankfurter  exercised  more  authority 
over  the  policies  of  this  great  socialistic 
experiment  than  did  Senator  Norris.  Be- 
cause of  his  fealty  to  T.  V.  A.  this  New 
Deal  experiment  in  State  socialism.  Fran- 
cis Biddle  was  rewarded  with  appoint- 
ment to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and 
later  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  David 
Lilienthal  because  of  his  loyalty  to  T.  V.  A. 
has  been  advanced  until  he  is  now  the 
czar  of  the  T.  V.  A.  And  Julius  Krug 
because  of  his  loyalty  to  T.  V.  A.  has  now 
been  appointed  to  head  the  biggest  busi- 
ness operation  in  the  world. 

What  are  the  qualifications  of  Krug? 
He  is  a  very  young  man  only  a  few  years 
out  of  college  during  all  of  which  time 
he  has  been  a  satellite  of  socialistic  lead- 
ers. Not.  one  day  of  his  mature  life  has 
he  been  out  from  under  the  domination 
of  such  influences.  What  a  terrible  trag- 
edy is  about  to  be  enacted! 

How  could  the  President,  who  should 
know  the  importance  of  great  problems 
that  will  arise  out  of  the  demobilization 
of  the  great  war  industries  with  their 
millions  of  employees  and  their  billions 
of  assets  appoint  an  inexperienced  man 
to  this  important  position? 
XC— App.^^261 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  situation. 
This  New  Deal  Is  the  greatest  scowyv 
that  has  ever  afflicted  our  great  Nation. 
It  has  already  cost  our  country  $250,000,- 
000,000  and  has  brought  tears  and 
anguish  to  millions  of  people  and  has 
stamped  out  of  existence  thousands  of 
businessmen  and  has  worried  the  whole 
people  with  its  countless  harrassing 
edicts,  orders,  and  directives  until  the 
patience  of  the  people  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

WTMnina  mx  was 

There  are  three  great  problems  before 
us.  Of  course,  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  returning  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  to  their  homes  is  the  No.  1  problem 
before  us.  All  other  problems  yield  to 
this  one.  All  patriotic  Americans  agree 
on  this  point  and  there  is  no  issue  on  It. 

DISTRIBUTION    Or   SUUPLUS 

The  next  most  Intimate  problem  is  how 
best  to  dispose  of  surplus  war  materials 
and  surplus  commodities  made  surplus 
principally  by  reason  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  issue  with  reference  to  the  fact  of 
this  problem.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
iux>blem.  But  jxist  how  to  manage  this 
great  task  of  disposing  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  commodities  and  materials 
excites  different  opinions.  If  all  these 
commodities  were  readily  salable  the 
problem  would  be  simplified.  If  they 
were  all  located  in  the  United  States  of 
America  that  would  also  simplify  it.  But 
materials  of  all  kinds  located  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  makes  the  undertaking  a 
difBcult  one.  If  the  solving  of  this  great 
problem  could  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  rM>ne  but  sincere  and  honest  men  aiui 
women  I  think  it  would  work  itself  out 
to  the  credit  of  the  Nation  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people.  But  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  typical  New  Deal  fashion 
with  politics  as  the  guiding  principle 
then  we  must  look  for  scandals  without 
end.  Already  there  are  many  conniving 
wolves  eyeing  this  carcass  ready  to  get 
what  they  can.  I  know  that  it  will  be 
the  purpose  of  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion that  will  protect  the  country  but  the 
administration  of  the  law  will  be  with 
the  Executive.  Julius  Krug  and  Sidney 
Htllman  ought  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
trol thi.s  great  undertaking.  It  should 
be  done  by  capable,  experienced  men. 

DXM0CIUZAT10N    AND    BSCONVTBSION 

The  other  problem  to  which  I  refer  Is 
the  problem  of  the  demobilization  of  the 
manpower  now  manning  our  great  indus- 
tries engaged  in  war  work  ^nd  the  re- 
conversion of  these  great  plants  back  to 
peacetime  operations.  This  in  some  ways 
is  much  more  important  than  the  sur- 
plus-property problem.  Upon  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  this  problem  depends 
the  business  and  economic  condition  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  people  for  some 
time  following  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  in  Europe 
there  is  bound  to  be  great  dislocations 
of  people  and  great  transformations  in 
business.  The  transition  from  peace  to 
war  was  not  done  without  tremendous 
dislocations  but  these  were  not  felt  so 
much  because  the  Nation  was  in  a  state 
of  patriotic  fervor  and  jobs  were  plenti- 
ful and  wages  were  high  and  Uncle  Sam 
opened  tbe  NaUon«l  Treasury  liberally. 


But  the  tran^tion  from  war  to  peace  will 
be  don*  when  the  people's  minds  will  be 
moved  by  different  feelings.  The  slogmn 
"Win  the  war"  will  have  lost  its  power 
and  magk  and  there  will  be  no  substi- 
tute for  It.  Millions  of  men  and  women 
will  forsake  the  habits  azKl  habiliments 
of  war  for  the  more  serene  pursuits  of 
peace.  Many  of  the  high-priced  jobs  that 
came  with  making  dangerous  munitions 
and  instnunents  of  war  will  not  be  avail- 
able. Many  of  tbe  large  plants  tiiat  have 
been  OBploylng  20.000.  and  30.000  men 
and  women  were  not  built  in  a  month  or 
a  year.  Likewlae  they  cannot  be  recon- 
verted over  night.  So  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  tremendous  dislocation  in  persons 
and  property. 

I  hope  that  much  of  this  impact 
may  be  cushioned  by  the  tremendous 
need  that  exists  in  the  country  now  for 
improvement  of  homes  and  build  mgs 
both  urban  and  rural.  I  also  hope  that 
small  industries  may  soon  reestablish 
themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
sumers' goods  and  that  some  of  the 
larger  plants  will  be  turning  out  auto- 
mobiles and  refrigerators  and  radios  to 
meet  the  great  demand  that  there  is  for 
such  commodities.  Likewise  practically 
all  restrictions  on  food  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  Hfe  may  be  removed  so  that 
the  housewives  of  the  Nation  may  be  re- 
Meved  from  any  of  the  harassing  bur- 
dens that  have  come  upon  them  by  rea- 
son of  many  useless  and  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  this 
presentation.  It  is  estimated  that  30.- 
000.000  people  will  be  affected  by  this 
transformation  and  that  over  a  hundred 
billions  in  property  will  be  affected.  Is 
such  a  gigantic  task  as  this  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  man  whose  principal  qualifica- 
tions are  that  he  is  a  loyal  new  dealer? 
Already  Julius  Krug  Is  filling  the  news- 
papers with  plans  and  programs  as  to 
what  he  is  going  to  do.  This  will  be  his 
opportunity  to  say  as  his  Chief  once  said, 
"We  phinned  it  that  way." 

I  am  fearful  that  these  plarmers  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  put  into  effect 
the  philosophy  of  Rexford  Tugwell,  who 
has  always  been  one  of  their  patron 
saints.    As  you  know.  Tugwell  once  said : 

We  have  a  century  and  mor«  at  develop- 
ment to  undo.  •  •  •  It  wlU  require  tbe 
laying  of  rough,  unholy  hands  on  many  a 
sacred  precedent.  •  •  •  We  shall  have  to 
give  up  distinction  between  private  and  pub- 
lic •  •  •  employments.  •  •  •  rnr- 
thermore,  we  shall  have  to  •  •  •  recog- 
nize that  only  the  Federal  area  and  often 
not  even  that  Is  large  enough  to  be  coexten- 
sive with  modem  Industry,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  States  are  wholly  Ineffective  in- 
struments for  control.  It  has  already  been 
suggested  that  business  wUl  loglcaUy  be  re- 
quired to  disappear.  This  is  not  an  over- 
statement for  the  sake  of  empbosia.  it  is 
literally  meant. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  Julius 
Krug  in  operation.  I  think  I  know  his 
previous  connections  and  views  on  the 
relationships  of  the  Government  to  the 
people.  The  industries  of  the  Nation 
have  pooled  their  money,  their  talents, 
and  their  energies  with  their  patriotism 
in  setting  up  the  greatest  producing 
organization  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The    men    responsible    for    this    great 
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undertaking  were  not  moved  by  Ideas  of 
political  or  social  experimentation.  They 
did  their  part  to  save  the  Nation.  It  is 
terrible  to  contemplate  that  their  great 
undertaking  representing  the  best  work 
of  their  lives  is  going  to  be  placed  in  the 
of  one  who  has  had  little  experi- 
and  whose  training  has  been  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  subscribe  to  philoso- 
phies of  Tugwell  and  Frankfurter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tremendous  task 
should  not  become  the  football  of  politics. 
I  feel  this  keenly  and  I  protest  most 
vigorously.  Businessmen  whose  busi- 
nesses are  to  be  reconverted  should  awake 
before  it  is  too  late. 


Our  Country's  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  remember  some  years  ago  the  solemn 
declaration  that  there  will  be  no  more 
wars,  and  consequently  the  United  States 
In  furtherance  of  the  ideals  of  peace 
should  engage  in  a  naval  armament  re- 
ducticn  program.  In  accordance  with 
that  philosophy,  this  country  actually 
did  sink  some  of  it«  warships.  What  a 
tra«edy. 

There  was  one  great  American  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roowvelt,  whose 
•tatetmanahlp  and  common  sense  would 
never  have  permitted  any  such  develop- 
■MBtt.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  be- 
liever In  preparedness.  "Tread  lightly, 
but  carry  a  big  stick"  was  part  of  his 
make-up.  He  held  to  the  theory  that  a 
country  that  was  able  to  protect  itself 
wou!d  and  should  command  the  respect 
of  other  nations.  He  had  no  time  for 
the  idea  that  peace  at  any  price  was  the 
right  sort  of  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  republic  that  should  and  could 
take  a  commanding  lead  in  world  af- 
fairs. Had  we  followed  his  policies,  not 
only  in  reference  to  a  navy  big  enough  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  world,  but 
an  army  as  well,  this  global  war  might 
have  been  averted. 

I  do  not  now  discuss  the  responsibility 
for  a  contrary  development:  namely,  a 
small  navy  that  could  not  function  prop- 
erly, and  the  lack  of  any  army  that  com- 
mand the  attention  of  other  countries. 
Yet.  with  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
global  war  this  country  foiind  itself  to- 
tally unprepared. 

We  do  not  want  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  to  he  repeated.  An  editorial  that 
challenges  attention  and  emphasizes 
that  fact  appears  in  the  Times-Herald 
of  Washington.  D.  C,  for  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 11.  1944.  and  I  quote  a  portion 
of  it  as  follows: 

Two  Ships  ros  Onx 

From  November  12.  1921.  to  February  6, 
ms.  representatives  of  the  victor  nations  In 
Hlortd  War  No.  1  met  In  Washington  in  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  cutting  down  their 
naval  power.    The  war  was  3  years  past:  the 
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SINK  SOME  MORE 
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be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against  almost 
any  imaginable  combination  of  nations  that 
might  want  to  get  tough  with  us.  Seeing 
us  thus  prepared,  no  combination  of  nations 
Is  likely  to  get  tough  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  this  edi- 
torial because  it  furnishes  a  food  for 
thought.  The  subscription  list  of  the 
Congressional  Record  is  a  very  substan- 
tial one,  and  I  commend  to  the  people 
who  read  the  Record  the  statements 
made  by  this  editorial  writer. 


Woodruff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mark 
Foote,  Washington  representative  of  the 
eight  Booth  papers  of  Michigan  for  many 
years,  is  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  his 
pi:ofession  on  duty  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. Recently  there  appeared  in  these 
papers  an  article  by  him  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed in  very  complimentary  terms  the 
dean  of  the  Michigan  delegation  in  this 
House,  the  Honorable  Roy  O.  WooDRurr, 
who  is  now  serving  his  thirteenth  term  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
article: 

WOOtRUFf 

(By  Mark  Foote) 

Washington. —One  veteran  Michigan  offl- 
cial  who  has  a  vital  Interest  In  the  election 
of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  to  the  Presidency  Is 
Representative  Rot  O.  Woooatnrr,  of  Bay  City. 
WooDeimr  and  Tom  Dewey's  father  were  close 
friends  years  ago  In  Owosso,  when  the  later 
was  postmaster  and  editor  of  the  daily  paper 
in  that  city. 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  In  Congress,  the  name  of  the  Bay 
Cityan  will  again  be  on  the  ballot  for  an- 
other term  at  the  primaries  Tuesday.  And 
in  the  campaign  to  follow  he  will  be  barn- 
storming for  the  head  of  the  ticket  with  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  for  himself. 

The  voters  Tuesday  will  have  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  continue  in  oCBce  a 
man  of  proved  ability,  long  exp>erience,  inde- 
pendent Judgment  and  sincerity.  Seniority 
counts  in  Congress,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  getting  things  done  for  a  district.  Wood- 
RtTFF  has  had  about  all  the  top  honors  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  short  of  the  speak- 
ership. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  conference 
of  the  House,  he  presides  over  all  meetings 
of  the  212  Republican  Members.  He  also  is 
one  of  the  high-ranking  members  of  the 
most  important  House  committee — that  on 
Ways  and  Means  which  frames  all  tax  and 
tariff  legislation.  On  this  body  he  has  worked 
incessantly  during  the  last  six  and  one-half 
months  framing  the  last  tax  bill.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  the  hardest  worked  In  the 
House,  due  to  the  fact  that  every  year  since 
the  New  Deal  came  into  power  a  new  tax 
bill  was  necessary  to  meet  expenditures  and 
deficits. 

WooDRuiT  is  aggressive  in  his  Republican- 
ism, but  he  has  voted  for  all  defense  meas- 
ures, knowing  from  first-hand  knowledge,  as 
a  veteran  of  both  the  Spanish-American  and 
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First  World  Wars,  whet  wtr  Is.  His  attitude 
in  opposing  many  New  Deal  measures  is  more 
understandable  to  tboee  who  have  followed 
his  long  career.  Daring  the  Harding,  Cool- 
Idge.  and  Hoover  administration  he  some- 
timet  disagreed  violently  with  legislation 
proposed,  and  spoke  his  sentiments  Just  as 
vehemently.  After  the  last  war  his  investi- 
gations led  to  civil  suits  which  recovered 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  He  also  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  resignation  of  Harry 
Daugherty  as  Attorney  General  In  the  Cool- 
Idge  administration. 

Before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Hartxn-  he 
leaned  toward  Isolationism,  if  by  that  was 
meant  a  desire  to  keep  this  cotmtry  out  at 
war.  But  since  the  day  he  voted  for  the  dec- 
laration oX  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
and  Italy,  he  has  supported  every  measure 
proposed  by  the  administration  or  fathered 
in  Congzess  which  be  believed  would  promote 
the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 

Few  men  In  public  life  are  more  famlUar 
with  the  problems  of  the  military  and  na- 
tional defense  than  WooDBurr.  He  served  in 
Company  O.  Thirty-third  Michigan  Infantry, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
i^ln  for  a  years  In  France  during  tbe  First 
World  War.  He  was  a  eorporal  In  the  earlier 
struggle  and  caaae  out  of  France  a  major  of 
infantry. 

As  a  member  of  the  Bouse  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  for  many  years,  he  was  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  mUiUry  organlntlon  of  the 
cotmtry  aiKl  of  mUltary  science  in  general. 
In  that  period  be  made  numerous  trips  al 
inspection  to  all  the  vital  defense  posts  at 
the  country,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Panama  Canal  Zon;  the  West 
Indies,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 

As  personally  honest  about  himself  as  he 
U  aggressive  on  ptibllc  questions,  Wooimurr 
gives  himself  the  sisortest  biography  In  the 
Congretf lonal  Directory  of  any  Memlier  from 
Michigan  in  Rouse  or  Senate.  These  biog- 
raphies ere  written  by  tbe  Members  them- 
selves, and  all  that  WoooittTTT  states  to  the 
number  of  terms  to  wtxleh  he  has  been  elect- 
ed, and  adds  simply  that  be  Is  married. 


Retort  of  Sriin—BHie  m  Federal 
Legislation  of  Rational  Astodatioii  of 
Insoraace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  AND£RS(»i 

OF  NXW  MTXICO 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESBNTATIVB8 

Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  passed  the  Walter 
bill  afBrmIng  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  regulation  of  the  insurance  business 
should  remain  within  the  several  States. 
During  the  debates  on  the  bill  it  seemed 
logical  to  me  to  urge  that  the  House  defer 
action  on  that  bill  or  any  other  Wn  until 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  could  have  a  report  from 
Its  subcommittee  on  Federal  legislation. 
I  felt  that  that  committee  would  prob- 
atriy  recommend  items  far  beyond  the 
anqie  of  the  Walter  bill. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  of  tbe 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners has  been  prepared  and  is  now 
being  circulated  throughout  the  country 


to  Interested  ofllclals  of  State  insurance 
departments  and  of  fire,  Hfe,  and  casualty 
Insurance  companies.  Because  of  the 
great  amount  of  public  interest  which 
has  been  evidenced  in  this  question,  it 
strikes  me  as  a  document  which  ought  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  If  they  desire,  through 
them  to  the  buyers  of  insurance  who  are, 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  people  who  need 
protection  most.  For  that  reason  I  de- 
sire to  include  the  full  report  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Federal  -  legislation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners adopted  by  the  association 
August  29. 1944,  by  action  of  its  executive 
committee,  and  the  recommendations 
which  the  subcommittee  made.  Tbe  re- 
port and  rec(»nmendations  follows: 
Rspoar  or  SuscoiiMrrncz  oiv  Fkbbkal  Lcexs- 

LATSON.     NATIOWAL     ASSOCaATIOIC     OF     ImbV*- 

Aiscs  ComsisncmBs,  Adoptbd  st  thb  As- 
BociATioif  AocusT  39,  1944,  st  Action  or 
Irs  Baxcirnvs  Coacicmi    ' 

The  history  of  State  regulation  in  the 
United  States  began  early  in  tbe  nineteenth 
century  when  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chtnetts  passed  a  statute  requiring  Insurers 
to  tike  statements  of  their  condition  with  the 
legMatvre.  Gradually  the  scope  of  re^la- 
tory  legislation  expanded  In  this  and  other 
States.  In  1861  New  Hampshire  became  the 
first  State  to  create  an  insurance  depart- 
ment. 

In  1869  excluslTe  State  regulatloB  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
case  of  Paul  v.  ftrftnia  (8  Wall.  1S8>.  Tbe 
Court  held  that  tnsuraoce  was  not  eoaa 
merce  and  sustained  the  provisions  of  tlie 
statute  of  Virginia  whleb  gafve  rim  to  tBe 
Uttgatton.  Tbe  Pstil  ease  baeaias  a ' 
In  the  Insurance  field  and  for  78  years 
the  law  of  the  land,  tu  principle  being 
and  reaflrmed  by  the  United  States 
Court  no  less  than  33  different  times. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  BUtes  prdrldes  tbat  "the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  regulaSe 
commerce  with  f^elgn  nations  and  omoaf 
the  several  SUtes  and  with  the  UMUan 
tribes."  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provides  tbat  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  Unttad  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  tbe  States,  ore 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  tiie 
people." 

In  view  aC  the  prlnelpie  laid  down  la  tbe 
Paul  case,  regulatloa  of  tbe  insurance  b«aa> 
ness  by  tbe  several  States  devtioped  progrea- 
slvely  throughout  the  years.  Every  State  hi 
the  Union,  tbe  Dtatrlet  of  CohunUo,  and 
even  the  Territories,  has  a  division  or  a  de- 
partment devoted  to  insurance  regulation. 
Unlike  some  fields  of  Imsiness  activity  in 
whidi  thexe  was  concurrent  regulation  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
regulation  oX  the  insurance  business  through- 
out the  period  under  review  was  conducted 
exclusively  by  the  States. 

This  system  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
public.  The  insurance  business  is  essentially 
a  financial  institution  In  which  the  mainte- 
nance of  stability  Is  of  prime  Importance. 
It  was  long  recognized  that  Its  regulation 
should  be  as  stable  as  the  business  Itself  and 
the  decisions  of  the  various  State  regulatory 
authorftles  were  characterlBed  by  a  certainty 
which  enabled  the  baslness  to  make  long- 
range  plans  and  commitments  which  ore  so 
essential  to  it,  tbe  poiicyholders,  and  the 
public  alike. 

All  this  did  not  come  to  pass  by  mere  hap- 
penstance. From  time  to  time  efforts  were 
yna/io  to  fcdenJlze  tbe  regulation  of  the  busl- 


In  1880  a  bin  was  mtrodooed  m  the  House 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  national  bu- 


reau ot  Inauranoe  as  a  sUbeMMaata  part  of 
tbe  Treasury  Departsaeat.    The  bai 
passed  (H.  R.  78t.  nOk  Cong..  1st  sass 

39.  1888). 

In  1808  a  bill  was  Introduced  in  tba 
proposing  a  national  buroan  ot  tasi 
Tbe  blU  was  not  passed   (Seaato  bSi  380. 
40tb  Cong..  2d  seas) . 

In  1803  a  blU  was  mtroducwl  In  ths  House 
to  create  tbe  oOtee  of  commlssiosier  of  in- 
surance. Thm  bill  was  never  reported  out  of 
comaolttee  (H.  R.  9839.  5ad  Cong..  1st  sees). 

In  1897  a  biU  was  Introduced  In  tha  Seaota 
to  declare  tliat  Insurance  companies  oparat* 
ing  outside  of  tba  States  aC  their  tnoocporo- 
tion  were  to  be  deaiiiad  oigaged  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Tbe  bill  was  never  reported  out 
ot  committee  (Senate  btU  2788,  Wtb  Cong., 
2d  sess.). 

In  December.  1904  FsesMant  Theodore 
Buuaevelt.  hi  his  mnrnf^  to  Oongreas.  sug- 
gcated  that  careful  coaaSderatlon  be  given  to 
whether  the  constltntional  powers  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  commerce  extended  to 
transactions  In  Insurance. 

Shortly  tbereafter  a  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Dryden  to  establish  a 
Bureau  ot  Insurance  in  the  then  recently  cre- 
ated Departokent  of  Conuneree  and  Labor. 
The  bill  died  in  committee  (Senate  bill  7377, 
Mtb  Cong..  9d  sees.). 

Again  In  1806  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, In  his  mesaasB  to  Congress,  discussed  the 
question  of  regnlating  interstate  Insurance 
traaaactlons.  Cooalderatlon  of  this  portion 
of  his  meesofe  was  referred  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  tba  Judiciary  of  the  House  and  tha 
Senate. 

The  report  of  tbe  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  recommending  no  action,  stated: 

"The  question  as  to  tha  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  and  control  insurance  corpora- 
tions created  by  the  States  has  been  squarely 
and  f  uUy  presented  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  tba  court  boa  many 
times  held  that  inauranas  Is  not  oommarce, 
and  that  Congrsas  boa  no  power  to  regulate 
Insurance  corporations  or  their  btisinesa. 
The  views  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  prac- 
tically met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and  busl- 
nMsmcn  of  the  United  States  as  being  in 
accordance   with   law   and   common   sense" 

(p.  14). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"If  there  was  any  doubt  upon  the  siibject. 
it  has  been  dispelied  by  tbe  argument  made 
for  Federal  control.  All  at  once  it  Is  voiced 
throughout  the  nation  that  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  discovered,  and  the  happy 
thought  la  suggested  that  Congress  can  de- 
clare insurance  to  be  commerce;  and  that 
on  account  of  the  great  interests  Involved  the 
Supreme  Court  will  reverse  Itself  and  the  law 
of  the  nation  aad  hold  the  legislation  con- 
stitutional. The  suggestion  Is  not  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  Supreme  Court  that,  on  ac- 
count of  great  interests  Involved,  that  tri- 
bunal would  reverse  Its  decisions  for  a  cen- 
tury, absolutely  wipe  out  and  destroy  the 
policy  powers  of  the  State  that  have  so  many 
times  been  upheld  by  that  courr*  (p.  18) 
(H.  Rept.  No.  2491.  58th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
March  23,  1908). 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
made  a  similar  recommendation  (8.  Hept. 
No.  4406,  59th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1908) . 

In  1914  and  1915  resolutions  were  Intro- 
duced in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
to  the  effect  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  regulate  the  business  or  com- 
merce of  Insurance  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Its  Territories  or  pooseasloBS.* 
Tbe  resotutlons  were  submitted  to  the  Osm» 
mlttees  on  the  JOdldary  of  both  the  Boosa 
and  the  Senate.  No  report  was  made  on  tha 
resolutions  by  cither  committee  (8.  J.  Res. 
103.  63d  Cong.,  2d  sess  :  H.  J.  Res.  194.  CM 
Cong..  2d  sess.;  8.  J.  Res.  88,  64tb  Cong.,  lot 
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In  1933  Senator  Robinaon  of  Indiana  In- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Conatltutlon  giving  Congress  the 
power  to  "regulate  the  business  or  commerce 
of  Insurance  throtJghout  the  United  States 
and  all  Territories  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof."  The  resolution  died  In  committee 
(8.  J.  Res.  51.  73d  Cong..  Ist  sess.). 

The  foregoing  history  of  congressional  re- 
fusal to  enter  the  Insurance-regulatory  field, 
together  with  a  long  list  of  Judicial  decisions, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  all  com- 
bined to  encourage  and  accelerate  the  devel- 
opment of  the  system  of  State  regulation. 
But  that  Is  not  all.  Not  only  did  the  States 
rely  upon  this  long  and  consistent  series  of 
judicial  and  congreaalonal  precedent*  but  so 
did  the  biulness  Itself.  As  a  result  a  great 
Institution  grew  and  flourished. 

Tb«  Insurance  business  biu  been  alert  to 
lw«p  abfMst  with  the  ererctuinging  and  ex- 
panding developments  of  American  social 
and  economic  life.  As  American  Industry 
Increased  In  size  and  complexity  the  Insur- 
ance business  did  likewise.  Some  Idea  of  the 
oompleslty  of  the  business  may  be  gleaned 
from  ihi  fact  that  the  Insurance  Law-  of  the 
State  of  New  York  makes  provision  for  22 
major  kinds  of  Insurance; -namely,  life,  an- 
nuity, accident  and  health,  fire,  miscellan- 
eous property,  water  damage,  burglary  and 
theft,  glass,  boiler  and  machinery,  elevator, 
animal,  collision,  personal  Injury  liability, 
property  damage  liability,  workmen's  com- 
pensation, fidelity  and  surety,  credit,  title, 
motor  vehicle  and  aircraft,  marine,  marine 
protection  and  Indemnity,  and  Insurance  of 
life  of  property. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  all-lncluslve. 
Each  of  these  major  kinds  of  Insurance  em- 
braoes  a  wide  variety  of  coverages.  In  some 
Instances  running  Into  the  hundreds.  All 
of  this  development  has  of  necessity  been 
basech^pon  affirmative  state  regulation  and 
the  Inapplicability  of  existing  Federal 
statutes  Euch  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  the  Robinson -Patman  Act  and 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts. 

On  June  5.  1944  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  lianded  down  Its  decision  In  the 
SQUtlieastern  Underwriters  case.  This  de- 
cision completely  reversed  the  fundamental 
-basis  underlying  State  regulation  of  the 
business  by  holding  that  Insurance  was  com- 
merce. 

One  of  the  Immediate  effects  of  this  de- 
cision was  to  make  applicable  to  the  In- 
surance business  a  series  of  Federal  acts 
which  will  be.  in  many  Instances.  In  direct 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  State  laws. 

Another  effect,  and  one  equally  mlschle- 
▼otu.  was  to  subject  State  regulation  and  the 
business  to  a  long  line  of  Judicial  decisions 
Interpreting  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  other  Federal  regula- 
tory acts  enacted  pursuant  thereto.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  may  be  to  Impair  In 
some  respects  the  well-established  regulation 
by  the  States  and  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness Itself.  To  substitute  a  case-by-case  de- 
termination of  vital  problems  for  orderly 
regulation  and  management  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  a  progressive  step.  Moreover, 
companies,  beards,  officers,  and  employees 
relying  upon  what  they  regarded  as  the  estab- 
lished law  of  the  land,  may  have  become 
overnight  subject  to  criminal  liability — all  In 
the  absence  of  an  act  of  Congress  specifically 
regulating  the  Instirance  business. 

In  directing  attention  above  to  some  of  the 
major  consequences  of  the  decision,  the  sub- 
committee's Intention  is  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  situation  now  confronting 
the  States  and  the  Industry  alike.  It  is  not 
to  say  that  they  constitute  the  only  effects. 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subcommittee  also 
found  that  a  nimiber  of  other  unfavorable 
developments  have  occurred.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  the  routine  readjustment  problems 
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flowing  from  the  ordinary 
mean  problems  Jeopardlzln  ; 
of  some  of  the  regulatory 
States  and  potentially 
of  State  revenue.    The 
the    Insurance    Industry 
Those  familiar  with  the 
dieted  endless  litigation 
their  fears  in  this  respect 
These  and  kindred  develo; 
cause   concern   to   those 
trusted  with  the  respons 
Ing    and    enforcing    State 
They   know  that   In   the   i 
Insurance-buying  public 
large  will  be  effected  adve 

It  must  be  apparent  to 
that  this  uncertain  and 
affairs  cannot  be  allowed  to 

This  subcommittee  on 
was  appointed  by  the 
the  National  Association 
mlssloners  on  October  7 
rected  to  function  as  a 
connection  with  existing 
eral  legislation.    Logically 
In  the  Southeastern 
made,    the    subcommittee 
more  Intensified 
a  resolution  adopted  at 
National  Association  of 
sloners  held  at  Chicago  In 
It  vmdertook  the  task  of 
ommendations  to  the 
the  association  not  later 
of  this  year. 

Notices  of  Its  meetings 
llclzed.     All  Interested 
to  appear.    Requests  were 
mission  of  memoranda  and 
subcommittee  would  have 
technical  research  made 
by  others.    These  were  su 
lie  and  private  hearings  ai 
parties  expressed  their 
dltlon  to  these  sources  of 
various  members  of  the 
resenting  a  geographical 
country,  each  one  the  chle ' 
the  Insurance  department 
had   available   to   them 
background  of  their 
partments,   all  of  them 
tending  back  many  decadei . 
evidence  presented  was 

As  a  result  of  Its  deli 
mlttee  found  on 
the  retention  of  State 
guments  advanced   In 
pelllng.    Chief  and  foremost 
the     fact — undisputed — 
States  are  closer  to  the 
Nation,  they  are  better  ab 
surance    problems    arising 
Jurisdictions. 

Second,  and  of  equal 
fact  that  the  Insurance 
lend   Itself  to   a   rigid 
Flexibility    Is    of    the 
must    be   geared   to 
needs. 

A  third vand  equally 
though  one  which  fiows 
is  the  record  of  the 
extending  back  over  100 
ice  which  It  has  rendered 
Industry  could  have 
that  the  Insurance 
the  public  have  gained 
the  philosophy  or 
regulation  had  been  unsoi4nd 

KECOM  MEMDAilONS 

Tlie  subcommittee  recoramends 

1.  The  enactment  by 
tive  legislation  under  the 
of  the  Constitution  by  w 
Its  own  policy  and  establ 
to  the  effect  that  the  reeiulatlon 
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tion of  the  insurance  business  shall  continue 
In  the  several  States. 

2.  An  appropriate  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  eliminating  the 
insurance  business  from  the  scope  of  that 
act.  We  base  this  recommendation  upon  the 
following  considerations: 

The  several  States  are  empowered  to  deal 
with  Improper  practices.  To  piermlt  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  exercise  the  same 
power  would  mean  either  duplication  or  over- 
lapping of  the  same  functions.  Furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  present  trend  to  expand  the 
area  of  what  constitutes  interstate  commerce, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  might  well 
preempt  this  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States.  The  public  Interest  requires  that 
wherever  possible  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment be  exercised  by  that  unit  of  govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people.  In  this  instance 
it  is  manifest  that  the  insurance  depart- 
ments of  the  various  States  are  far  closer  to 
the  problem  and  better  able  to  serve  than  a 
detached  central  bureau. 

3.  An  appropriate  amendment  eliminating 
the  Insurance  business  from  the  scope  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  We  base  this  recom- 
mendation upon  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(a)  The  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  by  Its  language  is  In- 
tended to  apply  to  commodities.  Recourse 
to  the  congressional  debates  preceding  its  en- 
actment shows  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
apply  to  the  insurance  business.  Indeed,  this 
recommendation  Is  made  from  an  excess  of 
caution  to  prevent  a  strained  construction  of 
the  word  "commodities"  in  the  act  to  in- 
clude insurance. 

(b)  One  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  pro- 
hibits the  payment  of  commissions  to  a 
broker,  a  practice  long  recognized  in  the  In- 
surance industry.  It  is  manifest  that  Con- 
gress never  Intended  to  bar  the  payment  of 
commissions  under  such  clrcumstancss. 

4.  An  appropriate  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  which  are  regarded  as 
nonregulatory  excluding  from  the  prohibi- 
tions thereof  all  reasonable  cooperative  pro- 
cedures necessary  and  incidental  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  statistical  rate  bases,  rates,  cov- 
erages, and  related  matters.  We  base  this 
recommendation  upon  the  following  consid- 
erations: 

The  objective  of  the  antitrust  acts  is  that 
competition  shall  be  free  and  unfettered. 
The  courts  have  said  that  agreements  to  fix 
prices,  no  matter  how  benevolent  or  well  in- 
tentloned,  are  Illegal  per  se.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  unrestricted  competition 
in  the  insurance  business  is  not  in  the  public 
Interest.  Practically  every  State  In  the  Union 
has  upon  its  statute  books  provisions  pro- 
hibiting unfair  discriminations  In  rates.  If 
unfair  discrimination  is  to  be  avoided,  there 
must  be  reasonable  uniformity  In  the  rates. 
Such  uniformity  can  be  obtained  only  by  co- 
operation in  obtaining  statistical  data  and 
In  the  promulgation  of  rates  based  thereon. 
This  result  can  be  obtained  only  through  con- 
cert of  action. 

The  fire,  casualty,  surety,  and  Inland  marine 
aspects  of  the  Insurance  bvislness  differ  widely 
from  life  insurance.  In  life  Insurarice  the 
gross  rates  are  based  upon  a  number  of  fac- 
tors, including  mortality  tables.  Mortality 
tables  are  based  upon  the  certainty  that 
everyone  must  die,  the  time  of  death  being 
the  only  uncertainty.  In  the  other  fields  of 
insurance  there  Is  no  guaranty  that  the  con- 
tingency Insured  against  will  occur  at  all.  As 
a  result  rates  In  these  other  fields  can  be  esti- 
mated with  a  lesser  degree  of  certainty. 

Since  rates  In  these  other  fields  are  based 
upon  the  law  of  averages  It  Is  manifest  thai 
the  broader  the  statistical  base  the  mor« 
accurate  the  average.  The  experience  of  In- 
dividual companies  is  seldom  a  reliable  guld( 
for  rate-making  purposes.    Tlje  structure  ol 
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the  fields  of  Insurance  under  discussion  la 
based  upon  these  facts  of  common  knowl- 
edge. Furthermore,  many  States  have,  by 
statutory  enactment.  Insisted  that  companies 
act  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
statistical  data  for  rate  making  In  these  other 
fields  in  order  to  utilize  these  established 
principles — principles,  we  may  add,  which 
are  wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  unrestricted 
competition  contemplated  by  the  Federal 
anti-trust  laws.  For  clarity  we  i>oint  out 
that  in  so-called  rate  regulated  States  the 
statutes  provide  that  the  rates  shall  be 
neither  excessive,  inadequate,  unfair,  or  un- 
reasonable, and  appropriate  provision  is  made 
for  deviation  from  the  rate  structure  for  com- 
panies showing  a  Justification  therefor. 

There  It  a  further  distinction  between  life 
companies  and  other  types  of  insurers.  In 
the  life  companies  the  element  of  cost  can 
be  fUwd  with  such  a  high  degree  of  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  to  sell  below  the 
proper  rate  is  to  invite  insolvency.  In  other 
lines  of  Insursnce  there  might  be  a  tempta- 
tion upon  the  part  of  some  underwriters  to 
assume  tliat  the  contingency  insured  against 
will  not  occur.  This  has  been  known  to  re- 
sult In  Inadequate  rates  and  eventual  in- 
solvency or  sharp  claim  practices.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  various  State  Insurance  de- 
partments to  prevent  these  consequences 
which  might  happen  if  the  open  competition 
contemplated  by  the  tuititrust  acts  were 
permitted. 

Furthermore,  history  has  demonstrated 
that  under  unrestricted  competition  small 
enterprise  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Under 
cooperative  rate-making  methods  the  small 
Insurance  company  is  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain its  competitive  standing,  a  result  which 
by  Its  very  nature  supports  the  continued 
existence  of  small  companies  and  new  Insur- 
ance enterprise. 

For  theee  atul  other  reasons  this  subcom- 
mittee believes  it  wouM  be  a  mistake  to 
permit  or  require  the  uiirestrlcted  competi- 
tion contemplated  by  the  antitrust  laws  to 
apply  to  the  Insurance  business.  To  prohibit 
combined  efforts  for  statistical  and  rate- 
making  ptirposes  wotild  be  a  backward  step 
In  the  development  of  a  progressive  busineEs. 
We  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  labor  this 
point  any  ftirther  because  Congress  itself 
recently  recognized  the  necessity  lor  concert 
of  action  in  the  collection  of  statistical  data 
and  rate  making  when  it  enacted  the  District 
of  Cdlumbia  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Act. 

The  action  of  the  subcommittee  in  making 
this  recommendation  should  by  no  means 
be  construed  as  condoning  any  oppressive  or 
destructive  practices.  It.  is  obvious  that  any 
such  practices  are  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  either  the  Insurance  industry  or  the  insxir- 
ing  public. 

We  therefore  recoma.end  the  lnunedlate 
enactment  of  remedial  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  recommen  lations  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  Failure  to  provide  such  immediate 
legislative  relief  will  be  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  pec^e  and  the 
tosurauoe  Industry. 

These  reconsmendatlons,  if  enacted  Into 
law  (a)  will  stabilize  the  Industry,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  jmblic  will  gain;  (b) 
will  reduce  possible  conflicts  between  the 
sphere  of  Federal  Influence  and  State  regu- 
lation; and  (c)  win  enable  Insurers  to  per- 
form their  necessary  public  functions. 

In 'any  business  as  liirge  and  as  compli- 
cated as  Instirance,  it  s  manifest  that  no 
legislative  program  can  meet  every  conceiv- 
able contingency  or  devtlopment  which  may 
materialize.  We  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  that  fact  In  making  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations. Fundamentally,  they  are  de- 
signed to  provide  a  framework  upon  which 
iiniziediate  legislative  relief  may  be  obtained. 


The  subcommittee  also  recommends:  (a) 
the  continuing  and  progressive  development 
of  the  existing  sjrstem  of  State  regulation. 

(b)  That  the  insurance  commissioners  of 
the  several  States  recommend  that  their  re- 
spective attorney  generals  give  favorable 
consideration  to  the  submission  of  briefs 
amicus  curiae  in  support  of  a  petition  for  re- 
hearing by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
of  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Southeastern 
Underwriters  Association  decided  June  S, 
1944. 

This  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners when.  In  full  assembly  at  Its  June 
1944,  meeting.  It  unanimously  made  ■  similar 
recommendation.  Subsequent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
various  commissioners  at  that  time  were  well 
founded,  and  that  the  problems  and  dislo- 
cations flowing  from  the  decision  are  far 
greater  than  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  contemplated  at  the  time  the  opinion 
was  handed  down. 

A  number  of  other  matters  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  subcommittee,  such 
as  an  approach  to  the  general  problem  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  joint  stock  ownership 
and  Interlocking  directorates.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  not  have  opportunity  to  examine 
these  matters  sufficiently  to  express  definite 
conclusions  at  this  time;  however,  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  to  explore  theee  and 
other  relevant  subjects. 


Prompt  Action  by  Government  Urged  To 
Clear  Way  for  Industry  ReconTertion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  laaooAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
present  the  following  very  timely  news 
release  by  the  Automotive  Council  for 
War  Production  of  Detroit,  Mich.: 

DrraoiT,  September  9. — ^The  speed  with 
which  the  Allied  Armies  are  marching  across 
Europe  must  be  matched  with  similar  speed 
in  Washington  in  dealing  with  reconversion 
{MToblems  if  the  Nation  is  to  be  prepared  for 
V-day,  George  Bomney,  managing  director 
of  the  Automotive  Cotmcil  for  War  Produc- 
tion, said  today. 

Piecemeal  statements  by  particular  Gov- 
ernment officials  tend  to  create  the  public 
impression  that  the  Government  has  done  its 
part  in  clearing  the  reconversion  path  of 
obstacles  created  by  wartime  Government 
controls.  So  far  there  has  been  a  considera- 
ble lapse  of  time  between  issuance  of  such 
press  statements  and  the  promised  action. 
Until  the  Government  Is  prepared  to  remove 
all  of  these  obstacles  the  Industry  vrlll  not 
be  able  to  reduce  the  period  between  war 
jobs  and  peacetime  jobs  to  a  minimum. 

A  big  gap  in  our  peacetime  economic  fortifi- 
cation exists  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
Government  preparation  for  war  plant  clear- 
ance, he  said,  even  though  the  passage  of 
the  Contract  Settlement  Act  called  for  some 
of  the  necessary  administrative  action.  Delay 
in  reemploying  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  in  automotive  plants  is  a  distinct 
likelihood  unless  administrative  procedures 
are  formtilated  quickly  and  additional  legis- 


lation Is  paasfrt  fbr  handling  this ' physical 
job  of  clearinf  tha  plants. 

'7<ew  automobflas  cannot  roll  off  assembly 
IhMs  as  long  as  manuf  act  tiring  space  la 
clogged  with  Oovemment  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  other  inventories  used  In  war  pro- 
duction but  usMces  la  sutotnobtte  production. 
And  the  plants  may  stay  clogged  for  whtt 
will  seem  to  the  Nation  as  an  Interminable 
period  unless  steps  can  be  taken  before  the 
collapse  of  Germany  to  trim  this  time  elemant 
down."  Mr.  Romney  said. 

As  a  specific  solution,  he  suggested  that 
the  military  agencies  assign  and  train  their 
representatfves  new  to  otaaok  and  ^prove  ln« 
ventory  lists  as  they  are  belnc  pr^arad  by 
war  contractors  after  tha  vmr  emMaaata  ar« 
terminated,  so  the  t  the  Inventoried  items  asa 
be  removed  from  the  plants  without  holding 
op  during  the  entire  CO-day  waiting  parted 
provided  for  la  the  Contract  Settlement  Act. 

As  a  secord  ocncrete  proposal.  Mr.  Bom- 
ney advocated  the  immediate  adoption  by 
Congress  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  sur- 
plus disposal  bill  now  In  conference,  a'blch 
provides  that  the  military  agencies  sht:uld 
be  authortoed  to  determine  In  advance  of  war- 
contract  termination  exactly  what  equipment 
and  materials  will  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses. Of  the  r»;malrder.  the  Government 
Ehcu!d  decide  what  has  any  other  clearly  fore- 
seeable use.  and  the  balance  should  be  classi- 
fied and  disposed  of  as  scrap.  Bach  war  con- 
tractor should  be  advised  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  for  the  handling,  storlrg, 
and  disposing  of  the  different  classifications 
of  the  Government-owned  termination  Ir.ven- 
tory. 

"Such  action  would  keep  an  additional 
burden  off  the  American  taxpayer's  shoul- 
ders,'  Mr.  Bomney  pointed  out.  "as  it  would 
prevent  the  wasteful  practice  of  filling  valu- 
able warehouse  epace  with  war  items  that 
will  have  no  utility  except  as  serap  at  the 
very  time  when  there  will  be  Insuf&clent  space 
to  store  the  useful  war  surpluses. 

"It  mtist  be  n^alized  that  as  high  as  00 
percent  of  some  termination  inventories  Is 
good  for  nothing  but  scrap.  To  allow  cuch 
Inventories  to  stand  In  the  way  of  quick  re- 
conversion and  reemployment  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  Nation's  productive  plants  and 
manpower." 

Various  Washington  agencies  are  gunty  Ot 
procrastination  In  putting  into  effect  pollclea 
formulated  by  other  agencies  in  meeting  re- 
conversion problems,  he  said.  Surplus  War 
Property  Administrator  Clayton's  policy  en 
the  pricing  of  Government-owned  machine 
tools,  for  example,  hes  not  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  field  personnel  of  one  important 
branch  of  the  military  service,  even  though 
the  order  was  Issued  weeks  ago. 

Another  example  of  conflict  batwecu  cur- 
rent regulations  and  adequate  steps  to  make 
practical  preparations  fer  reconversion  is  that 
company-owned  automotive  machine  tools 
that  were  converted  to  war  production  are 
now  frozen  to  war  Jobs,  even  thoxigh  iden- 
tical Government-owned  machine  tools  ara 
Idle  and  cotild  be  used. 

"The  f  reccing  of  such  tools  makes  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  automotive  Industry  to  do  any 
realistic  advance  scheduling  of  the  use  of 
these  machines  or  to  begin  now  to  recondi- 
tion and  retool  them  for  automotive  produc- 
tion, despite  War  Production  Board  rulings 
that  otherwise  would  permit  retooling  prep- 
arations," he  pointed  out. 

Another  interagency  conflict  coueams  the 
boxing  of  machine  tools,  with  one  aftncy's 
standards  not  being  acceptable  to  another. 
This  results  in  duplication  of  effort,  expense, 
and  red  tape. 

Mr.  Romney  lauded  the  War  Manpower 
Commission's  action  in  calling  a  meeting  for 
September  14  to  dlsetiss  with  the  Industry 
the  assignment  of  engineers  and  tecfanldana 
to  passengar  car  eaperl mental  work. 
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•Tluit  ittp  Is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  mvMt  be  taken  to  speed  reconversion." 
he  obserred.  "The  automobile  industry 
urged  a  year  ago  that  motor  companies  be 
allowed  to  undertake  such  work  in  order  to 
gpccft  the  reemployment  of  thousands  in 
paacetlme  Jobs  after  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Buropt" 

Mr.  Krug's  announced  decision  to  free 
dvllteD  production  from  wartime  materials 
•ad  quote  controls  following  European  vic- 
tory is  another  heartening  announcement 
that  will  unshackle  Industry  for  the  big  re- 
conversion Job  that  seenu  to  be  Imminent. 

'^Mnonl  of  these  and  other  wartime  con- 

Itat  block   the  Industry  from  taking 

reconversion   step*  are   highly 

dMtrable. 

"What  U  now  needed  is  quick,  decisive  ac- 
tion from  Government  that  will  clear  up  the 
boat  of  other  problems  which  are  overdue  In 
■olutlon, "  Mr.  Romney  said. 


Nce^cJ  Ubor  LeciiUtion 

^^^^^EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  untU 
recently  labor  has  always  had  the  sympa- 
thetic support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  people  in  all  walks  of  life, 
primarily  because  most  of  us  have  worked 
with  our  hands  for  our  livelihood. 

Because  a  few  industrialists  opposed 
unions  and  collective  bargaining,  Fed- 
eral legislation  was  passed  which  gave 
labor  unions  powerful  weapons  but  did 
not  impose  any  restraint  or  responsibil- 
ity upon  them.  Then  the  legislation  was 
Interpreted  and  enforced  without  regard 
to  the  rights  of  individual  workers,  em- 
ployers or  the  public. 

The  result.  A  few  ambitlou.s  labor 
politicians  took  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion and  abused  their  power.  They 
called  sit-down  strikes,  seized  private 
property,  took  possession  of  cities,  dis- 
regarded the  courts,  the  rights  of  other 
workers,  of  employers,  of  the  public. 
Later,  they  insisted  that  no  man  should 
work  until  he  paid  for  exercising  his 
natural  and  constitutional  right  to  work 
for  a  llvelihocd. 

More  rtfcenUy,  Sidney  HUlman.  who 
says  he  is  not  a  Communist  but  who  is 
associated  with  and  follows  the  advice 
and  methods  of  Communists,  who  would 
destroy  our  Republic,  has,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Administration,  brought  about  a 
situation  where  industrial  workers  are 
forced  to  contribute  a  dollar  each  to  a 
New  Deal  campaign  fund  which  Hillman 
hopes  will  add  up  to  several  million 
dollars. 

Veterans  returned  from  the  war,  men 
released  from  the  armed  service-  have 
been  discharged  from  their  jobs  in  fac- 
tories because  they  were  not  members 
of  the  favored  union;  because  they  re- 
fused to  contribute  to  the  New  Deal  po- 
litical slush  ftmd.  In  one  instance,  a 
hundred  veterans  in  Texas  were  deprived 


of  Jobs  because  they  wc  iild  not  kick  In  a 
dollar  each  to  Hillman  s  political  jack- 
pot in  order  to  work  in  t  le  land  for  which 
they  had  fought. 

The  continuing  striki  s — and  seldom  a 
day  goes  by  that  the  daily  press  does 
not  record  news  of  a  st  ike,  all  too  often 
hindering  production  of  munitions  of 
war— have  aroused  pi  blic  indignation 
here  at  home  and  in  t  le  armed  forces. 
Unless  labor  itself  cl;ans  house  and 
mends  its  ways,  it  will  f  nd  the  pendulum 
swinging  too  far  the  ot  her  way. 

The  danger  was  appi  irent  to  many  of 
us  and,  more  than  5  yiars  ago.  I  began 
to  propose  legislation  v  hich  would  have 
prevented:  which,  if  a<  opted,  in  the  fu- 
ture will  cure— and  I  1  itend  to  urge  its 
adoption— many  of  the:  e  abuses. 

As  an  illustration:  As  long  ago  as 
March  of  1939— that  Is  i  nore  than  5  years 
ago — amendments  to  tl  le  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  were  oflfe  ed  by  me,  which, 
among  other  things,  provided  that  an 
employee,  a  worker,  ihould  have  the 
right  to  Join  or  not  to  Jjln  a  union;  that 
he  should  be  free  fron  coercion  from 
any  source;  that  a  unU  n  election  should 
be  secret:  that  unions  i  hould  account  to 
their  members  for  moaeys  received  and 
disbursed.  I 

Still  later,  legislatloti  was  introduced 
by  me  which,  if  adojted,  would  have 
prevented  any  union  oScial  demanding  a 
money  payment  as  t^  s  price  of  a  Job; 
which  would  have  given  men  in  the 
armed  service,  upon  their  return  to 
civilian  life,  reinstatea  ent  in  their  union 
without  loss  of  senio-ity,  without  the 
payment  of  dues  which  they  were  unable 
to  meet  while  in  th ;  service;  which 
would  have  prevented  iny  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  rjquiring  any  per- 
son either  to  join  or  to  remain  a  member 
of  any  organization,  la  xir  or  political,  as 
a  prerequisite  for  obta  ning  or  holding  a 
job. 

I  have  always  sup  wrted— and  it  is 
my  purpose,  if  relectid,  to  support — 
legislation  which  will  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual member  of  a  imion  as  well  as 
nonunion  workers,  n<it  only  against  a 
greedy,  grasping  emp  oyer,  but  against 
the  ambitious,  rackete  ;ring  labor  leader. 
There  are  not  many  li  i  either  class,  but, 
like  a  few  rotten  apple  >  in  a  bushel,  their 
presence  affects  the  w  lole. 

The  purpose  of  labcr  unions  is  to  in- 
crease the  wages,  bette :  the  working  con- 
ditions, advance  the  interests  of  the 
workers.  Sidney  Hilli  lan  and  his  Com- 
munist allies  are  atten  pting  to  use  union 
votes  and  funds  collected  from  union 
members,  not  for  thst  purpose,  but  to 
buy  an  election  and  a  Congress:  that  is, 
elect  Congressmen  who  will  take  orders 
from  Hillman. 

With  the  great  poBrer   given  unions 
there  should  go  an  e^ual  degree  of  re 
sponslbility.    Unions  s 
job  as  stated  above 
become  political  org 

Each  union  membe 
right  to  decide  for 
which   party,   he  wi 
whom  he  will  vote.  N  either  union  mem 
bers  nor  the  people  n  ed  Hillman  or  his 
crew  as  political  dicta  ors. 
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ould  stick  to  their 
They  should  not 
izatlons. 

should  have  the 
Lself  to  whom,  to 

contribute;    for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EBIANUEL  CELLER 

or  NZW  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Thursday.  August  31, 1B44 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  race 
Is  on.  Who  will  get  to  Berlin  first? 
Russia  or  the  United  States.  Chernlak- 
hovsky  or  Patton? 

This  is  certain.  The  Red  Army  will 
spend  precious  little  time  parading  Unter 
Den  Linden.  Drum  head  court  martial, 
the  hangman's  rope,  the  firing  squad,  the 
executioner's  ax  will  be  SUlln's  ordars 
of  the  day.  Hitler,  his  Murder.  Inc.. 
and  the  Oestapoltes  will  be  treated  like 
the  rats  they  are. 

We  on  the  other  hand— as  in  the  last 
war — might  become  softies.  Our  diplo- 
mats then  Joined  with  the  Japanese — of 
all  people— and  objected  to  any  trial  and 
punishment  of  any  Boche  for  an  inter- 
national crime.  We  and  Nippon  denied 
any  such  crime.  Thus  the  Kaiser  was 
permitted  to  suffer  a  comfortable  exile 
in  Holland  as  the  Squire  of  Doom.  Von 
Tirpitz.  Von  Hindenburg,  Von  Luden- 
dorf,  Von  Bismarck,  and  some  900  more 
vons  and  Huns  went  unwhipped  of  Jus- 
tice. They  were  permitted  to  blueprint 
and  plot  the  balance  of  the  second 
Thirty  Years*  War— 1914-1944. 

One  of  the  canniest  of  these  plotters 
was  the  Nazi,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht— a 
financial  fox.  He  presumably  stands  on 
the  sidelines  in  neutral  Switzerland. 
Actually  he  still  Juggles  figures  for  his 
Fuehrer.  He  will  wear  an  air  of  injured 
innocence  and  claim  he  was  opposed  to 
nazidom  from  the  beginning.  Liar.  He 
has  always  been  part  of  Hitler's  "palace 
guard."  He  was  part  of  the  clique  that 
kept  Hitler  in  power..  He  supplied  the 
money  through  a  combination  of 
plunder,  extortion,  and  financial  wiz- 
ardry. 

Sumner  Welles,  in  his  The  Time  for 
Decision,  shows  how  Schacht  prostituted 
his  talents  to  serve  Hitler  and  willingly 
became  part  of  his  criminal  machine. 

Schacht  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1931  seeking  reduction  of  reparations, 
and  again  in  1934.  He  made  no  bones 
of  his^spousal  of  the  Nazi  cause;  boasted 
of  it,  and  "helled"  Hitler.  He  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  certain  big 
businessmen,  and  cartelists.  Many  of 
them  are  still  his  friends  despite  his 
crimes. 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht  loose  in  Switzer- 
land, Spain,  or  Argentina  would  again 
assure  adequate  finances  to  another 
Schickelgruber  astride  a  cannon  top.  A 
gibbet  five  times  higher  than  Haman's 
should  be  his  fate.  But  his  banking 
friends  and  cartelists  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  save 'him.  They  will  make 
him  appear  a  martyr  and  propagandize 
his  lily-white  innocence,  despite  a  rec- 
ord almost  as  black  as  Hitler's.  They 
would  pull  the  wool  over  America's  eyes. 
They  will  encourage  the  country,  offer- 
ing him  refuge  to   refuse  extradition. 


Switzerland,  Holland,  and  other  neutrals 
refused  extradition  of  niunerous  Huzis 
the  last  time. 

The  economic  rosr&Usts.  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  of  course,  know 
Schacht's  fangs  and  cunning,  but  they 
are  "Rightists"  and  would  use  this  finan- 
cial fox 'for  their  own  selfish  ends.  A 
man  like  Schacht.  they  reason,  will  be 
needed  to  curb  democracy.  They  want 
no  democratic,  socialist,  or  represent- 
ative government  in  new  Germany. 
Monopolies  and  cartels  and  their  own  in- 
terests cannot  proper  .y  be  protected  and 
furthered  without  a  sort  of  financial 
gestapo  and  Schacht  will  be  an  ideal 
"Counting  House  Himmler." 

Also,  certain  reactionary  diplomats 
here  and  in  England  think  they  may  use 
Schacht  as  they  did  Darlan  in  north 
Africa  and  Badoglio  in  Italy.  Such  111- 
sterred  ventures  against  the  people's 
democratic  Impulses  must  not  be  re- 
peated. 

But  the  recent  appointment  of  Robert 
Murphy  to  handle  the  political  difBcul- 
ties  arising  from  the  Invasion  of  the 
Reich  falls  into  the  same  Darlan-Badog- 
llo  pattern.  Murphy  will  be  tempted 
to  play  into  Fascist  hands.  He  brought 
to  north  Africa  Peyrouton  from  Falan- 
gist Argentina  and  set  him  up  imder  the 
protection  of  our  guns,  although  that 
fascist  gentleman  had  promiUgated 
Vlchy-lnspired,  antisemitic  decrees  and 
had  issued  death  warrants  against 
French  patriots.  He  is  imder  arrest  as 
a  collaborationist.  In  addition.  Murphy 
dealt  with  Pierre  Boisson,  Vichy  governor 
of  Dakar,  and  General  Nogues,  both  of 
whom  are  likewise  under  arrest.  The 
F.  F.  I.  will  demand  from  them  suitable 
penalties. 

Robert  Murphy  and  like-minded  reac- 
tionaries will  repeat  their  blunders  in 
the  Reich  unless  we  stop  them  in  their 
tracks.  Men  like  Schacht  will  appeal  to 
them  as  good  collaborationists — quislings 
in  reverse.  We  want  no  new  Oirard,  no 
new  Badoglio  In  the  form  of  a  Schacht. 

The  Nazis  will  have  destroyed  all  labor, 
left  wing,  liberal  progressive  groups,  thus 
the  ripe  apple  of  Germany  can  be  made 
to  fall  into  waiting  fascist  hands. 

Democracy  in  new  Germany  will  die 
a-bcming  if  men  like  Robert  Murphy 
possibly  aided  by  men  like  Hjalmar 
Schacht  are  in  the  saddle. 


Address  of  Paal  A.  Stradun,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
FhysicaUy  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  FBNKSTLVANU 

IN  THZ  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1944 

Mr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarits,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 


of  this  body  a  speech  made  recently  by 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  Mr.  Strachan,  and  his 
ardent  work  in  behalf  of  physically 
handicapped  persons,  is  well  known  to 
many  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  think 
70U  will  be  interested  in  his  remarks  on 
the  problems  of  these  leas  fortunate 
members  of  our  society: 

Mr.  8TIACKAN.  Vice  PrMld«nt  Rloe.  otBotra. 
delegates,  legal  adviser,  asd  dlatuigulsbed 
gueat«,  In  the  name  of  tbe  physically  handi- 
capped whose  cause  we  serve,  I  welcome  you 
to  this,  our  second  biennial  convention. 
Since  this  session  will  be  Interspersed  with 
general  questions  sAd  discussions  of  various 
problenu  beXore  us,  we  wUl  dispense  with 
formalities,  and  therefore  I  offlciaily  declare 
this  convention  open  for  buslnees. 

I  feel  very  happy  that  we  have  made  this 
start.  We  are  just  beginning  our  work. 
There  are  those  who  spoke  to  me  before  this 
convention,  while  we  were  getting  ready  for 
it,  and  they  asked  me,  "What  are  you  going 
to  tell  your  people?" 

Z  said,  "I  am  going  to  tell  them  the  truth." 

They  said,  "U  you  do.  they  will  walk  out  on 
you." 

My  reply  was  that  '1  will  take  my  chances 
on  that." 

A  great  cause  has  been  launched.  We  have 
taken  giant  strides  toward  correcting  condi- 
tions and  creating  a  national  program  for 
all  physically  handicapped  people.  However, 
we  cannot  rest  as  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
think  that  our  best  efforts  are  still  ahead  of 
us.  I  hope  most  of  you  who  attended  the 
first  session,  recall  that  when  we  were  in  the 
formative  stage — when  just  a  few  people  had 
an  Idea — we  were  numerically  weak.  But, 
armed  with  that  dynamic  Idea  of  performing 
a  vitally  needed  public  service,  we  have  per- 
sisted, we  have  continued  in  the  face  of  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles;  we  have  met 
with  Indifference — with  political  indifference 
and  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  great  maas 
of  people,  unfortunately — ^but  today,  thank 
Ood,  they  are  at  last  awakening.  The  public, 
I  believe,  is  beginning  to  understand  that 
there  Is  a  grave  and  pressing  problem  here 
which  must  be  solved.  They  are.  somewhat 
dimly,  beginning  to  understand  the  bandl- 
capi>ed  and  their  problems,  and  the  handi- 
capped, themselves,  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  this  Job  is  their  Job,  and  this  organisa- 
tion will  only  progress  as  far  as  they  let  It 
progress. 

I  wUl  not  burden  you  unduly  about  de- 
tails. Natvirally.  our  immediate  purpose  is 
In  seeking  legislation,  because  we  realize 
that  there  Is  only  one  power  which  we  can 
Invoke  that  has  the  means  and  the  ability  to 
even  begin  to  solve  our  problems,  end  that 
Is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  voice  In  the  United 
States,  if  not  In  the  whole  world  today — 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Now,  do 
not  make  any  mistake  about  that.  We  have 
seen  the  fallacy  of  purely  local  groups;  they 
spring  op;  they  have  their  day;  and  they 
dwindle  into  insignificance.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  met  the  problem  In  a  na- 
tional way.  They  havent  the  stretch  of 
Imagination.  They  may  be  brilliant  men, 
and  advance  brilliant  plans  and  logical  ar- 
gimients  therefor,  but  they  persist  In  seeing 
things  only  In  their  Imnredlate  neighbor- 
hood; they  persist  In  thinking  entirely  In 
terms  of  local  problems;  we  must  think  in 
terms  of  the  Nation. 

I  repeat  that  this  problem  is  a  national 
problem.  If  this  Nation  can  pour  out  bil- 
lions for  war,  it  can  pour  out  billions  for 
peace,  and  the  guaranty  of  a  successful 
peace  Is  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  welfare  a€  the  people 
unlees  they  are  physically  able  to  lift  up 


their  heads  and  asmune  their  share  of  the 
country's  burdens.  We  do  not  want  charity. 
We  want  tor  thoee  who  need  It.  aasletance  •■ 
a  matter  of  rifbt,  as  a  part  of  tbelr  dtixen- 
•hip. 

Let  us  regard  this,  then,  as  a  war.  Let  us 
think  of  this  in  terms  of  a  continual  inva- 
sion of  deadly  enemies  come  upon  us  to  de- 
•troy  us,  and  Uiat  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
Let  us  think  of  the  varioiu  disabUitlee  that 
afflict  our  people  «s  fifth  eolumnlau.  steadily, 
silently,  and  insidiouuly  undermining  ow 
Nation.  Let  tis  consider  that  we  eannot  sue- 
eeesfully  declare  war  upon  them,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Just  having  the  State  of  New  York 
or  the  Bute  of  Texas  declare  war  and  not 
the  reet  of  the  48  States.  That  wont  work. 
It  never  ooiUd  work.  In  order  to  mobUtae 
this  Nation  for  a  death  grapple  with  the 
Axis  Powers,  all  our  Stataa  combined  as  a 
•Ingle  unit;  the  National  Qovernment  de- 
clared war.  but  the  States,  as  oenpoaMit 
parts  of  the  Federal  OovemaBeBt.  dM  aos 
•eperately  declare  war. 

So  must  it  be.  with  retard  to  an  adequate 
program  for  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
tha*.  Is  why  we  munt  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem for  the  unfortunste  and  afflicted,  in  a 
similar  way.  We  must  declare  war  ••  a 
Nation  upon  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  this  cause  has  registered 
favorably  upon  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Oongrees.  I  believe  moet  of  them 
are  not  only  sympathetic,  but  really  wish  to 
do  something  to  bring  about  a  better  con- 
dition of  our  ph]«lcally  handicapped  people, 
both  military  and  civilians.  I  believe  that 
the  start  has  been  made  with  estabUshoseat 
of  the  House  committee  to  Inveetlgate  aid 
to  the  physically  handicapped,  to  determine 
what  Is  the  trouble  and  what  may  be  done 
about  it.  But  stUl  It  Is  only  a  start.  I 
feel  that  If  we  are  going  to  solve  theee 
problems  that  we  must  go  Into  them  in  a 
thorough  way.  We  must  not  only  look  Into 
the  affairs  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard 
of  hearing,  the  amputees,  the  paralytics,  the 
spastica,  t^e  tuberculars,  the  polios,  etc.,  but 
we  must  see  to  It  that  their  special  prob- 
lems are  studied  In  a  specialized  way  and 
measures  taken  specifically  to  meet  their 
Individual   needs. 

Now  Congress  alone  has  the  power  and 
ability,  as  I  said  before,  to  do  that.  Oon- 
grees is  the  only  agency  to  which  we  may 
successfully  appeal  to  make  that  national 
war,  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment  ago.  There- 
fore, I  have  taken  my  stand,  and  I  believe 
that  most.  If  not  aU,  the  handicapped  like- 
wise have  come  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  must  rely  upon  their  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate, 
to  see  to  it  that  consideration  is  given  to  their 
problems,  and  so  I  hope  this  convention  will 
be  able  to  devise,  certainly,  more  specific 
means;  certainly.  more  oommonsenss 
methods  of  dealing  with  this  matter.  In 
our  contacts  with  officials,  and  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  we  have  tried  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  not  visionaries  trying  to  save 
the  entire  world,  but  practical  men  and 
women  trying  to  help  our  coiuitry  by  help- 
ing ourselves.  I  am  not  a  pessimist  and  it  Is 
my  feeling  and  belief  that 'a  better  day  la 
coming,  but  in  all  fairness,  nobody  is  going 
to  give  us  anything,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fight  to  get  what  we  need,  and  what 
we  demand  for  the  handicapped. 

I  summon  as  a  witness  my  friend  and 
•••ocute.  and  your  friend,  Millard  Rice,  who 
knows  this  problem — who  has  been  In  the 
campaign  from  the  beginning — how,  after 
the  First  World  War.  the  veterans,  who  really 
were  entitled  to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  this  coiintry.  whoee  natMm  they 
had  saved,  and,  what  happened?  They  were 
ignored.  They  were  kicked  around  and  sboeed 
•side.  And  the  veterans,  in  thehr  despera- 
tion, being  tired  of  being  ignored,  locmcd 
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their  own  organlMtion  and  they  fought, 
•nd  they  fovigbt.  and  today  they  haTe  made 
progress — marvelom  progreae — and  certainly 
we  must  contribute  to  their  efforts,  which 
we  mu8t  recognize  are  obligations  to  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us  on  world-wide  bat- 
tlefields, today.  Let  us  not.  In  the  midst  of 
lMl«r1al  war-time  prosperity,  forget  our  ob- 
llgattons  to  ourselves;  to  our  members,  and 
to  our  friends  who  are  out  there  fighting 
to  make  it  possible  for  lu  to  stay  in  the 
same  category  as  free-born  American  citizens, 
In  which  privileged  estate  we  were  born. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
rivalry  between  Veterans'  organizations  and 
clrlllan  organizations,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
handicapped,  and  I  believe  and  hope  that 
that  condition  will  be  continued,  and  we  hope 
to  be  benefited  here,  as  Mr.  Rice  has  said. 
In  the  sense  that  the  better  It  Is  lor  the 
veteran,  the  better  It  Is  for  the  disabled, 
the  more  opportunity  we  will  all  have.  So, 
let  us  continue  to  work  together. 

Now.  I  am  going  to  continue  to  fight  In  the 
war  In  which  we  are  engaged  at  this  mo- 
ment.  As  you  all  know,  on  June  20  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  unanimous 
Tote,  authonaed  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  and  that  committee  Is  now 
functioning.  We  were  able  to  get  about 
20.000  letters  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  urging 
the  adoption  at  that  resolution,  and  that  is 

•  ^itoDdld  record.  Indeed  for  so  young  an 
otpalMtlon.  But  I  shall  expect  more  of 
••jrou  guys"  next  time.  If  you  gave  me  20.000 
letters  last  time.  I  want  100.000  next  time, 
and  I  do  not  want  any  alibis. 

The  next  thing  we  will  have  to  deal  with 
la  the  hearing  before  the  House  committee 
which,  as  I  have  said,  has  been  set  up.  We 
must  do  this  in  cooperation  with  all  groups 

Id  Individuals  at  Interest.  To  do  It  effec- 
tlTely,  we  must  have  an  organization  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  why  this  organization? 
To  deal  with  Congress  effectively,  we  must 
have  the  power  that  only  comes  from  asso- 
ctatloB  of  large  numbers  of  people  united  In 

•  conunon  catise.  We  will  make  a  greater 
Imprsaslon  upon  Congress  than  most  or- 
gaalaattons.  because  we  are  the  handicapped. 
We  will  not  depend  upon  the  nonhandl- 
capped  to  tell  our  story  for  us.  Indeed,  we 
will  tell  our  own  atory.  and  we  will  tell  It 
Irom  the  depths  of  our  personal  experience 
with  our  afflictions  and  with  the  dlClculUes 
we  have  encountered  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  econosDlc  life,  and  participating,  if 
wm  eould.  on  equal  footing  with  the  non< 
bandlMpped.  We  do  not  want  anybody  to 
tell  us  what  to  say  or  do.  We  know  because 
we  are  the  handicapped.  That  makes  all 
the  difference  In  the  world. 

I  have  followed,  for  nearly  80  years,  con- 
gresslonal  hearings,  and  I  have  witnessed 
many  In  which  organizations  have  employed 
spokesmen.  These  spokesmen  did  their  best, 
as  hired  employees.  If  you  are  making  a 
parallel  with  the  handicapped.  I  will  say 
that  the  success  of  this  great  organization, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  Is  that  It 
ta  because  tt  Is  an  organization  for  all  types 
of  handicapped,  and  so  is  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
We  are  for  all  handicapped.  Their  prob- 
lems are  out  problems,  and  we  must  seek 
remedies  for  them.  I  contend  that  If  we  do 
not  tell  our  story,  ourselves,  no  one  can  tell 
It  as  effectively.  No  one  can  speak  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart  except  those  themselves 
handicapped.  So.  let  your  friends  come  In 
and  help  this  organization.  Get  them  to 
do  so:  make  it  greater,  and  give  It  the  power 
to  render  more  effective  service  to  our  own 
people. 

Now.  to  revert  to  our  main  proposition, 
I  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  long, 
drawn  out  affair  In  this  Investigation,  be- 
cause, obvloualy.  you  cannot  look  Into  the 
problems  of  25,000,000  people  without  study- 
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Ing  and  prying  Into  a 
and  you  will  have  to 
and  find  out  what  each 
take.     Tou  see,  Rome 
day.      Personally.  I  feel 
should  have  begun  60  yea* 
just  now  getting  a  good  start 
the   problems   of    all    the 
basically  Identical,  and 
difficulty    In    understanding 
problems,  because  the 
cardiacs,  the  amputees  and 
their  own  problems  and 
to  know  In  what  way  the;] 
selves  and  so  advise  us 
up  and  work  as  a  unlte< 
that  we  can   have   the 
them,   working   together, 
that  of  one  particular  g^oup 
those    hundreds    and 
lions   Into   the   portals 
have  got  to  face  the  opposition 
been  facing,  and  not 
fight.  In  the  face  of  Ig 
ence.      This  Is  a  fight 
spite  of  hell  and  high  wat^r 
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e  rength   of   all   of 

rather   than    Just 

Let's  bring 

thoiisands    and    mll- 

thls  thing.    We 

that  we  have 

to  continue  to 

norknce  and  Indlffer- 

thit  will  persist.  In 


ol 


ref  u  se 


GoTemment  Agency  Sti  I  Recroitinc  For 


C.  I.  0. 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E. 

or  MicmcM* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REl  RESENTATTVES 


Monday,  Septemler  11. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  almost 
from  the  day  when  the  ::.  I.  O..  fathered 
by  the  Communists,  s(«eded  from  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  began  its  campaign  to 
sovietize  the  American  labor  movement, 
It  has  had  the  help  of  various  agencies 
of  this  administration. 

The    old    National 
Board  time  and  again] 
National  Labor  Relati<  ns  Act  and  en 
forced  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  cause 
friction  between  emplo  'ees  and  employ 
ers;  itir  up  strife  betw^n  unions;  bring 
about  strikes 

Almoi^t  since  the  begihning  of  the  war, 
the  War  Labor  Board  nas  been  forcing 
men  into  the  C.  I.  O.  an  d.  in  recent  days, 
by  its  actions  compellifig  them  to  con 
tribute  to  the  campaign 
It  is  collecting  for  ita 
date  for  a  fourth  term 


REMARKS 

flOFFMAN 


.abor    Relations 
interpreted  the 


slush  fund  which 
political  candi- 
and  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  its  congressional  can- 
didates throughout  the  land. 

The  Wheeling  Intellii  rencer.  of  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  which  has  long  \3een  in  close 
touch  with  the  labor  [situation  at  the 
Weirton  Steel  Co.  mills  in  Welrton. 
W.  Va.,  on  August  23,  1  Hi,  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Weii  ton,  the  C.  I.  O., 
and  You." 

To  bring  to  public  i  ttentlon  the  ad- 
ministration's campaigi  i  to  dominate  the 
actions  of  employees  ind  employers  as 
well,  that  editorial  is  r(  printed.  It  is  as 
follows: 

wzDrroir,  thz  c.  x.  o..  amd  tot; 

n^ere  Is  a  great  deal  n  ore  than  meets  tiie 
eye  In  the  present  oontriversy  between  the 
Nauonal  Labor  Relations  {Board  and  Welrton 
Bteel. 


The  thing  goes  to  the  root  of  the  political 
and  economic  Issues  to  be  decided  in  the 
November  election. 

This  newspaper  heretofore  has  asserted  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  is  more  a  political  party  than  a 
labor  organization.  As  a  labor  party,  it  is 
bending  every  effort  to  bring  about  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Let's  apply  this  relationship  between  the 
fourth  term  drive  and  the  C.  I.  O.  to  Welrton 
and  see  what  it  means  to  you. 

For  7  years,  now,  the  C.  I.  O.  has  been 
trying  to  break  the  Welrton  Independent 
Union.  It  has  resorted  to  all  manner  of 
tactics.  It  maintains  expensive  headquarters 
at  Weirton.  It  has  sent  to  Welrton  some  of 
its  hardest  hitting  organizers.  By  Its  own 
admission,  the  C.  I.  O.  is  spending  »341.196 
per  year  in  its  work  among  Welrton  and 
American  Rolling  Mills  employees  alone. 

The  fruits  of  this  effort  at  Welrton  have 
been  negligible.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Weirton  Independent  Union  has  a  paid  up 
membership  of  8.000,  a  figure  representing  90 
percent  of  the  eligible  workers. 

At  no  time  has  the  C.  I.  O.  asked  for  an 
election  among  Weirton  employes  to  deter- 
mine the  bargaining  agency. 

And  yet.  on  August  10,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  brought  contempt  proceed- 
ings before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  at  Philadelphia  against  the  Weir-' 
ton  Steel  Co.  and  the  National  Steel  Cor- 
poration, charging  in  effect  that  the  Weirton 
Independent  Union  is  company  dominated. 
This  action  is  the  result  of  4  years  of 
close  collaboration  between  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  C.  I.  O.  It 
is  based  on  reports  of  special  agents  sent 
to  Welrton  from  time  to  time,  men  who 
have  been  in  constant  and  intimate  and 
open  association  and  conference  with  C.  I.  O. 
representatives.  The  Weirton  union  says 
It  stands  ready  to  prove  that  charges  of 
company  domination  are  entirely  un- 
founded. And  the  facts,  it  would  seem  to 
any  ra''.loral  observer,  speak  for  themselves.' 
But  no  matter.  The  point  Is  that  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  worked  with  a  labor  organization  to 
disrupt  a  relationship  which  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  90  percent  of  the  employees 
working  under  it. 

Had  Welrton  been  torn  by  labor  strife; 
had  there  been  a  legitimate  conflict  between 
rival  imlon  adherents  among  the  men;  had 
there  existed  at  any  time  a  doubt  that  men 
were  being  represented  as  they  wanted  to 
be;  had  there  been  any  question  of  the 
freedom  of  these  men  to  Join  any  union  of 
their  choice  and  express  themselves  in  a 
collective  bargaining  election;  had  there 
been  the  allghtest  suggestion  that  labor 
turmoil  at  Weirton  was  retarding  produc- 
tion and  thus  interfering  with  the  war  ef- 
fort, the  unusual  activity  and  interest  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  might  be  understandable. 
But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  facts  are  that  there  hasn't  been  an 
hour  of  time  lost  at  Welrton  through 
strikes,  not  only  since  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Match  that  record  In  any  other  major  in- 
dustry in  the  land.  TYy  and  match  It  In 
particular  anywhere  the  C.  L  O.  has  gained 
a  foothold. 

Nor  Is  that  all.  Not  only  have  there  been 
no  strikes  at  Welrton,  not  only  has  there 
been  friendly  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  throughout  the  organ- 
ization, not  only  has  the  Weirton  Inde- 
pendent Union  participated  with  signal 
success  in  every  community  enterprise,  but 
under  It  Weirton  has  achieved  an  outstand- 
ing war-production  record.  We  doubt  that 
it  has  been  matched  anywhere  in  the  land. 
Seven  times  Welrton  workmen  have 
broken  the  world  record  for  production  of 
ingot  steel  and  have  established  hundreds 
of  departmental  records. 
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Tlie  Army-Navy  E  flag,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's War  bond  pennant,  and  the  ci- 
vilian defense  security  award  flag  fly  over  th« 
mills. 

After  Pearl  Harbor  Welrton  was  converted 
100  percent  to  war  production.  It  produces 
not  only  steel  of  all  varieties  which  goes  into 
hundreds  of  war  items  but  now  is  turning 
out  8-lnch  shells.  And  in  all  of  this  Weirton 
workmen  not  only  have  worked  without  any 
strikes,  not  only  have  achieved  production 
records,  but  have  helped  develop  a  great 
many  new  and  valuable  processes. 

Ten  entirely  new  products  have  been  per- 
fected at  Welrton.  In  the  face  of  a  critical 
copper  shortage  Weirton  developed  copper- 
clad  steel.  When  there  was  a  shortage  of 
brass  Welrton  worked  out  a  process  for  the 
rolling  of  brass.  It  was  the  first  time  it  ever 
had  been  done  in  a  steel  mill.  And  it  broke 
a  bottleneck.  Magnesium  la  being  rolled  at 
Welrton.  And  here  again  Weirton  men  are 
the  only  steelworkers  In  the  country  rolling 
this  vital  material.  Sliver  chloride  is  being 
produced  at  Welrton,  and  Weirton 's  is  the 
only  steel  mill  in  the  world  where  It  is  being 
rolled. 

This  Is  the  record,  this  is  the  imion.  this 
Is  the  company  against  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  proceeding. 

It  is  to  harass  and  hamper  and  destroy  this 
typically  American  set-up  that  an  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  people  has  Joined 
hands  with  a  movement  beaded  by  a  man 
who  has  Imported  and  injected  into  his  or- 
ganization the  radical  Ideologies  of  Europe. 

Why? 

Because  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  C.  I.  O. 
have  taken  over  the  New  Deal  party  and  have 
tmderwrltten  the  fourth  term  campaign  with 
a  $6,000,000  slush  fxind. 

What's  it  mean  to  you? 

It  means  the  difference  between  American 
freedom  and  existence  under  a  radical  dic- 
tatorship as  ruthless  as  any  that  ever  held 
sway  in  Russia,  in  Italy,  or  In  Germany. 


Wkat  Do  Yoa  Want  To  Do  With  Your 
Nary? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VCEMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  September  12,  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
series  of  advertisements  appearing  in  a 
selected  list  of  publications  Time  mag- 
azine is  seeking  to  encourage  wide 
thinking  and  reading,  not  only  of  the 
newspapers  and  Time,  but  also  of  books 
and  periodicals  which  argue  the  cases 
and  advance  the  causes  that  are  in  the 
news  t>ecause  as  Time  says,  "it  believes 
America's  greatest  need,  now  and  in  the 
coming  years,  is  for  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple to  make  up  their  minds  and  speak 
them  out." 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  that 
idea  and  am  glad  to  bring  Time's  pro- 
gram along  that  line  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  readers  of  the  Con- 

CRESSIONAL   RECORD. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am 
including  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks one  of  the  series  of  advertise- 
ments referred  to,  entitled  "What  Do 
You  Want  To  Do  With  Your  Navy?" 


And  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the 
Navy  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any- 
body who  has  constructive  suggestions 
to  offer  in  answer  to  the  questions  asked. 

There  she  rides,  the  greatest  Navy  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  twice  as  powerftil  as 
any  other  fleet  afloat. 

The  largest  massed  aggregation  of  strength 
In  all  the  long  history  of  sea  power,  direct 
descendant  of  the  supreme  navies  of  the 
past:  Of  the  sword-nosed  Greek  ships  that 
terrified  the  watchers  on  the  towers  of  Troy, 
of  the  iron-rammed  triremes  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage  and  Home,  of  the  shield-girt  boats 
of  the  Vikings,  of  the  Venetian  galleys  full 
of  chain-mailed  Crusaders,  of  the  British 
Navy  with  which  Nelson  crushed  Napoleon's 
naval  ambitions  at  Trafalgar. 

Our  Navy's  battles  in  this  war  have  al- 
ready become  classics:  The  Battle  of  Midway 
may  well  be  studied  as  long  as  men  fight 
on  and  under  and  over  the  sea.  And  no 
one  will  really  know  tmtil  this  war  is  over 
how  much  the  Navy  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful breaching  of  "Portress  Europe" — or 
how  brilliantly  it  is  outfighting  the  Japanese 
octopus  In  the  Paciflc. 

But  when  peace  comes,  when  the  guns  are 
still,  what  will  become  of  our  Navy  then? 
Will  we  maintain  it  in  Its  present  over- 
whelming power?  Or  will  we  decide  tQ  spend 
our  money  in  other  wa3rB? 

A  modem  Navy  Is  perhaps  the  costliest 
possession  known  to  man. 

And  yet  its  cost  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  war.  So  the  question  we  must  decide 
Is  whether  a  supreme  Navy  is  really  our 
cheapest  and  best  form  of  Nition-wide  life 
and  property  Insurance. 

We  nearly  aU  agree  that,  whatever  the  cost. 
If  we  are  to  play  a  hand  in  the  world  here- 
after, we  must  lead  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness. 

TTie  problem  is.  How  much  strength? 

Maybe  it  will  be  easier  to  decide  on  the 
Navy's  place  in  our  budget  If  we  first  think 
through  the  kind  of  Navy  we  need  and  how 
we  mean  to  use  it. 

Do  we  need  a  big  battleship  Navy  or  Is  the 
carrier  taking  its  place?  Is  the  battleship 
really  too  expensive  a  way  to  carry  gunpower? 

Is  alrpower  developing  so  fast  that  the 
role  of  the  Navy  will  become  secondary? 
Should  the  Navy  continue  to  have  its  sepa- 
rate air  force? 

Will  there  be  a  revoltitlonary  change  in 
the  next  few  years  in  motive  power  or  gun- 
power?  What  do  rockets.  Jet  propulsion,  per- 
haps even  atomic  power,  have  In  store  for 
futxire  sea  power? 

What  territory  are  we  trying  to  protect  with 
the  Navy?  Or  are  we  undertaking  to  help 
keep  the  peace  the  world  around? 

What  bases  must  we  own  or  have  access  to 
for  these  purposes?  Will  we  share  them  with 
the  British  •  •  •  the  Russians  •  •  • 
all  the  United  Nations? 

What  win  our  possible  opponents  in  any 
future  war  be  doing  with  their  navies?  Is  it 
enough  to  keep  ahead  of  the  next  largest 
or  must  be  out-build  all  of  them  put  to- 
gether? 

ShaU  we  make  it  possible — and  Is  It  de- 
sirable— for  a  million  and  a  half  men  to  stay 
in  the  Navy?  (That  would  be  cutting  present 
penonnel  In  half.)  Should  older  men  retire 
faster  and  make  more  room  at  the  top? 

Should  we  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  in 
proportion?  The  Coast  Guard?  And  the 
merchant  fleet  (which  has  already  reached 
the  record-breaking  total  of  3.400  ships)? 

In  this  country  no  President  or  adminis- 
tration— however  able — can  carry  out  a 
strong,  consistent  naval  policy  without  pop- 
ular backing  and  popular  understanding. 

Are  you  contributing  to  that  understand- 
ing— by  developing  an  opinion  of  yotir  own — 


by  discussing  these  problems  with  other  p•^>■ 
ple?    Woe  Inatanee: 

Did  you  read  Navy  Secretary  Porrestal's  In- 
teresting article  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  June  34,  Will  We  Choose  Naval 
Suicide  Again? 

Did  you  note  the  picture  sequence  in  Life 
for  May  8  headed  "Biggest  Navy  has  revolu- 
tionized the  world's  naval  strategy"? 

Did  you  ponder  a  bit  over  Admiral  busst 
J.  King's  review  of  the  Navy's  part  in  the  war 
so  far.  as  sununartaed  in  Time  for  May  1? 

Do  you  own  that  old  classic  on  sea  fighting. 
The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History,  by 
Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan? 

An  evening  spent  on  this  subject  wont 
make  you  a  naval  expert.  But  It  will  help 
you  understand  what  the  naval  experts  are 
talking  about,  help  make  you  a  more  intelU- 
gent  citlaen — something  this  Nation  needs 
now  as  never  b^ore. 


Post-War  Tazatwa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

or  NOSTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  September  12.  1944 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometime  ago  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  address  the  National  Tax  Association 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  today. 

As  my  of&cial  duties  here  prevented 
my  going  to  St.  Louis,  under  imanlmous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  insert  the 
speech  I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion 
named: 

Mr.  President  and  delegates,  I  am  very 
happy  to  appear  before  this  dlstlngtilshed 
gathering  of  lawyers,  btislneesmen,  account- 
ants, tax  administrators,  and  economists.  As 
an  Inexperienced  student  In  tax  econoniy  X 
feel  somewhat  embarrassed  in  appearing  be- 
fore such  an  august  body  of  tax  experts 
During  the  37  years  of  your  association's  his- 
tory you  have  contributed  much  constructive 
thought  in  the  field  of  taxation.  I  am  pleased 
and  encouraged  to  know  that  this  emlnMit 
group  is  endeavoring  to  aid  in  finding  tbe 
best  possible  solution  for  a  most  dlfllcult 
problem. 

While  taxation  will  be  only  one  factor 
which  will  Influence  our  national  economy 
In  the  post-war  period,  it  is  a  factor  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  material  effect. 
Realizing  the  Importance  of  the  subject,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  planned, 
and  Is  conducting  a  study  of  poet-war  tax 
problems.  The  membership  of  this  commit- 
tee has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
minority  member  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  one  minority  member  from 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee as  now  constituted  to  make  this  study 
is  as  follows: 

House  members:  R.  L.  Duuuhtuh.  North 
Carolina,  chairman:  Jnte  Coopeh,  Tennessee; 
Weslet  E.  DtswxT.  Oklahoma;  Allen  T.  TueaD- 
WAT,  Massachusetts;  Habold  Knutson,  Min- 
nesota; and  Daniel  A.  Reed,  New  York. 

Senate  members:  Waltxb  P.  Osobcs.  Geor- 
gia, vice  chairman;  DAvm  I.  Walsh.  Massa- 
chusetts; Albzm  W.  Basklet.  BLentucky;  A«- 
THT7R  H.  Vandembeso,  Michigan;  Robext  M. 
La  FoLLnrx,  Jr.,  Wisconsin;  and  Bobekt  A. 
Tait,  Ohio. 
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I  htvt  persistently  taken  the  poBltlon  that 
partisan  consideratlona  ahoiild  have  no  place 
m  the  formulation  of  a  tax  program.  This 
will  be  fxilly  realized  In  the  report  of  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, which  has  equal  representation  from 
both  parties. 

The  staff  of  the  Joint  committee  has  also 
been  Increased  In  order  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  There  have  been  added  two  econ- 
omists, an  additional  sUtlstician.  and  an 
accotintant  from  the  field  force  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Our  commit- 
tee instructed  its  staff  In  collaboration  with 
the  staff  of  the  Treasury  Department,  In- 
cluding personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  to  collect  data  and  material 
lor  the  use  of  the  committee. 
■  The  staffs  are  working  as  a  unit  In  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data.  Information,  and 
plans  with  regard  to  Ux  problems  In  the 
transition  and  post-war  periods.  In  com- 
pliance with  Instructions  from  the  commit- 
tee they  are  sifting  and  analyzing  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  probable  expenditures  In  the 
next  few  years:  and  are  also  compiling  data 
regarding  revenue  yields  of  various  taxes  at 
different  rates  and  different  levels  of  income 
and  production.  They  are  seeking  the  best 
Information  the  country  affords  on  probable 
tiinln—  jiffn^^um.  in  the  next  few  years. 
Thcjr  ur*  also  wearing  the  plans  and  sugges- 
tions of  various  groups;  from  industry,  agrl- 
ctilttirt,  labw  and  others,  who  have  given 
•pedal  study  and  consideration  to  the  post- 
war ux  problem.  The  staffs  have  also  been 
In  touch  with  derelopmenta  and  Ideas  lor 
poflt-war  tMUtlon  in  other  countries,  p«r* 
tlctitarljr  Canada  and  Great  Britain. 

This  material  Is  being  assembled  In  Its 
moat  usable  form  and  will  b«  utllla«d  by  the 
commltta*  In  the  preparation  of  lu  report. 

Th«  Jotnt  commute*  will  make  'u  report 
^  tb*  OommlttM  on  Wwya  and  Means  and 
tb«  Ptnano*  CommittM.  Thca*  commlttMa 
win  doubtltm  (o)luw  th«lr  custom  of  open 
htarmga  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  public 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
■ugieatlons. 

At  this  point  1  emphasise  the  real  advan- 
tagM  resulting  from  the  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  staffs  of  Congress  and  the 
Treasury,  working  as  a  unit.  By  such  Joint 
efforts,  the  committees  and  the  Congress 
were  able  to  evolve  a  sound  system  for  the 
simplification  of  the  Individual  income  tax. 
The  resiulta  of  this  joint  cooperation  were  so 
succeeaful  that  I  feel  that  much  can  t>e  ac- 
complished through  further  joint  coopera- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  post-war  tax  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  predict  what 
system  of  post-war  taxation  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  committee,  nor  would 
such  an  attempt  on  my  part  tie  appropriate 
or  proper  at  this  stage.  Any  plans  for  post- 
war taxation  must,  by  their  very  nature,  be 
clastic;  that  Is.  subject  to  change  as  changing 
conditions  confront  the  country. 

But  speaking  as  an  individual  and  as  one 
who  Is  vitally  Interested  In  maintaining  the 
credit  of  our  country,  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  our  Government  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
w*  can  devise  a  tax  plan  that  may  remain 
imchanged  for  a  sufflclent  length  of  time  to 
permit  business  to  plan  Intelligently  for  the 
future,  and  without  having  such  plans  upset 
by  constant  changes  In  our  tax  laws.  In  the 
past  few  yaara  drcvunstances  and  conditions 
have  mad*  necessary  frequent  revisions  and 
increases  In  our  tax  laws.  This  has  made  It 
extremely  difficult  for  btislnessmen  to  plan 
with  reasonable  certainty  for  the  future. 

SUblllty  in  our  tax  system  will  greatly  aid 
In  meeting  and  solving  post-war  problems, 
and  It  Is  our  purpose,  as  far  m  posalble,  to 
provide  such  stability. 

Any  profrain  of  post-war  taxation  must 
nsrsasarlly  b«  dependent  upon  otir  post-war 
Uioom*.  MptDditUTM.  debt  policy,  and  em* 


^3»ct«  »v  ■*: 
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ployment.  Our  Federal  e  cpendltures  should 
be  "examined  with  the  gr€  alest  care.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  we  can  e;  Imlnate  all  appro- 
priations which  are  not  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  form  )f  government.  In 
considering  this  problem  we  are  compelled 
to  take  Into  account  not  only  the  post-war 
era  but  also  that  period  f  illowlng  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Germany  e  ad  before  the  end 
of  the  war  with  Japan. 

While  It  now  appears  c«  rtaln  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  curtail  gove  nmental  expendl- 
tiires  during  the  Interim  between  the  close 
of  the  war  with  Gefmar  y  and  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Japan,  heav  f  war  expenditures 
will  still  have  to  be  madi  •  to  Insure  a  com- 
plete capitulation  of  th !  Japanese.  Cash 
expenditures  for  the  flsct  1  year  ending  next 
June  30  are  estimated  at  J89.000,OCO.0OO.  If 
victory  in  Europe  is  delated,  the  production 
or  war  materials  will  be  stepped  up  to  pro- 
duce whatever  may  be  ne(  ded.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  German  reslstai  ce  should  collapse 
at  an  early  date,  as  now  ai  itlclpated,  expendl- 
tuies  for  1945  will  l>e  som  (what  less  than  the 
SF9. 000. COO, 000  estimate.  The  Budget  Bu- 
rf.au  stated  in  a  release  of  August  1,  "The 
end  of  the  war  In  Europ ;  should  enable  us 
to  cut  back  many  war  (  ontracts,  but  cash 
payments  will  decline  on  y  with  a  consider- 
able time  lag.  Partlculai  ly  expenditures  for 
pay  and  subsistence.  In  :luding  mustering- 
out  pay,  will  remain  a ;  a  high  level  all 
through'  the  fiscal  year  " 

lAost  of  the  published  -eports  and  sugges- 
tions of  tax  groups  dcti  ling  with  post-war 
problems  discuss  a  utopttn  post-war  period, 
that  Is.  the  period  folk  wing  the  complets 
tansltlon  of  our  econom  y  from  a  war  to  a 
pcaoc  baslM.  m\th  full  en  ployment  and  high 
nattonai  Income  But  u  is  the  immediate 
future  which  nhould  conrrrn  uh  most  at  this 
time.  Whst  will  our  rxp«  ndltured  be  for  1948. 
1»4«.  1947,  and  104fl?  I  low  much  will  our 
military  expense*  be  for  t  >at  period,  what  will 
the  expenses  of  running  he  Government  be? 
How  much  should  we  reduce  our  public 
debt?  What  will  be  our  i  latlonal  Income,  our 
production  of  goods,  and  }ur  employment  sit- 
uation in  the  coming  yea  v?  All  of  these  fac- 
tors will  have  an  Importa  nt  bearing  upon  the 
kind  of  tax  system  whicli  will  be  most  adapt- 
able to  the  post-war  per  od.  Our  coinmlttee 
Is  giving,  and  will  conti  lue  to  give,  serious 
consideration  to  all  of  t  tese  factors. 

At  the  present  time,  we  ire  experiencing 
the  highest  taxes  ever  lir  posed  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  g-eatest  war  expendi- 
tures ever  made  by  any  i  ation.  From  a  cor- 
poration tax,  which  In  ;  939  was  18  percent, 
we  now  have  a  comblne<  normal  and  surtax 
rate  of  40  percent  and  i  ^n  excess-proflts-tax 
rate  of  95  percent.  In  i  ddltlon.  our  regular 
Income-tax  rates  have  }een  raised  from  a 
minimum  rate  of  4  perce  nt  In  1939  to  a  min- 
imum rate  of  23  percent  with  top  rates  run- 
ning as  high  as  91  percei  it  on  Incomes  which 
exceed  $200,000,  as  comp  ured  with  a  top  rate 
of  79  percent  In  1939  on  incomes  in  excess  of 
•5.000.000.  Individuals  ivith  incomes  below 
•1.000.  even  though  mar  led  or  with  cepend- 
ents,  are  required  to  pa  >  a  tax  of  at  least  3 
percent  on  their  Incom  s  In  excess  of  •500. 
With  these  high  taxes,  w  •  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  even  half  of  oui  war  expenditures. 

It  Is  estimated  that  t!  le  total  net  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945  will  exceed  •45.000,- 
000.000.  But  since  our  ti  ital  expenditures  are 
over  •98,000,000.000.  we  :  hall  t>e  faced  with  a 
deficit  of  approximately  (53.000,000.000.  Our 
total  expenditures  In  19;  9  amounted  to  only 
eight  and  one-half  blllK  n,  with  only  a  little 
over  one  billion  devoted  to  national  defense. 
Our  national  debt  Is  (xpected  to  reach  a 
limit  of  two  hundred  md  fifty  billion  by 
spring  of  next  year.  In  1  >39  otir  national  debt 
was  around  forty  billion.  With  this  situation 
oonfrontlng  us,  we  shall  not  be  In  a  position 
to  reditoe  taxea  as  drast  cally  as  propoeed  by 
•ome. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  reached 
or  are  approaching  the  point  where  further 
tax  Increases  may  result  In  diminishing  re- 
turns rather  than  Increases  in  revenue.  How- 
ever. It  Is  our  patriotic  duty  not  to  lighten  our 
tax  burdens  below  what  can  be  borne  without 
hindering  production  and  employment,  so 
that  as  far  as  reasonably  possible  war  costs 
will  be  paid  now.  and  not  passed  on  to  our 
returning  soldiers  and  future  generations.  In 
periods  of  high  profits  and  rising  Incomes.  It 
Is  necessary  to  keep  bur  tax  rates  reasonably 
high,  in  order  to  meet  current  expenditures 
and  provide  some  backlog  for  liquidating  our 
national  debt. 

The  task  now  Is  to  determine  what  provi- 
sions of  our  tax  laws  will  retard  production 
and  employment  In  the  post-war  period,  and 
to  devise  ways  and  means  for  removing  such 
obstacles.     This  task  may  be  more  pleasant 
to  our  committee  than  the  task  we  had  of  In- 
creasing taxes  to  carry  on  the  war.    But  the 
problems  Involved  will.  In  my  opinion,  be  at 
least  as  difficult  and  will  require  more  study 
than  those  confronting  us  during  the  war 
period.    Congress  will  need  all  the  facts.  In- 
formation, judgment,  vision,  and  perspective 
we  can  get  from  every  source.    We  must  look 
at  results  and  effects  far  beyond  the  next  y^ar. 
In  my  opinion,  ovir  first  effort  should  be 
directed  toward  eliminating  all  unnecessary 
expenditures  from  the  debit  side  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  ledger.     Every   expenditure  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized  In  order  to  keep  our 
national  peacetime  Budget  within  reasonable 
limits.    I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who 
favor  profligate  spending  on  the  part  of  our 
Government.    I  feel  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  match  our  current  receipts  with 
our  current  expendlturen,  and  adopt  a  defi- 
nite policy  toward  the  reduction  of  our  na« 
tlonal    debt,     Our    per)ple    hnve    responded 
magnlflcetitly  In  meeting  the  goals  srt  In  our 
bond  campnlgns     Every  efTort  must  be  made 
to  keep  the  credit  of  the  country  secure,  and 
make  the  payment  of  Its  obligations  certain 
I  am  sure  that  as  economists,  lawyers,  busi- 
nessmen, and  accountants  you  will  all  agree 
that  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  post-war  sys- 
tem  of   taxation   Is   to   provide   a   balanced 
budget  and  full  employment  of  our  people. 
No  businets,  not  even  the  business  of  the 
great  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
long  pursue  a  continued  policy  of  spending 
more  than  it  collects.    In  reaching  this  ulti- 
mate goal,  we  cannot  afford  to  make  tax  re- 
ductions merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  tax  of  any  taxpayers   or  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  taxpayer  from  the  tax  rolls. 
Adjustments,  which  may  be  made  In  our  tax 
system  prior  to  reaching  the  goal  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  should  be  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  our  national  income,  pro- 
viding for  business  expansion  and  employ- 
ment, and  making.  If  possible,  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 

The  States  and  local  governments,  which 
at  this  time  are  In  the  best  financial  position 
of  their  history,  can  assist  by  undertaking 
expenditures  for  State  and  local  purposes 
which  are  now  txjrne  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Special  groups  should  refrain  from  urging 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  nonessential  purposes; 
and.  at  the  same  time  urging  tax  reduction. 
This  is  certainly  most  Inconsistent.  Ex- 
penditures of  this  nature  are  burdens  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  111  afford  and 
should  not  be  expected  to  carry  In  view  of 
Its  unbalanced  budget.  Its  huge  debt  aiMl 
Its  high  and  oppressive  taxes. 

By  reducing  the  cost  of  government  we 
can  ultimately  reduce  the  taxes  levied  by 
the  Government.  Let  us  strive  to  obtain 
the  objective  of  which  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
so  proud  when  he  said: 

"It  has  been  my  privilege  to  claim  many 
victories  for  triumphant  democracy,  but 
Btirely   the   world   will   join   me   in   saying 


nothing  Is  more  surprising  than  thts,  thai 
Its  public  credit  stands  before  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  flzst  In  all  the  world."  Gentle- 
men, we  should  all  Join  In  this  crusade  to 
keep  our  country  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis  and  maintain  its  credit  first  in  all  ths 
world. 

The  American  people  have  demonstrated 
tbeir  ability  to  overcome  the  tyranny  of 
foreign  deq>ots  by  utiilziog  all  of  the  re- 
80\irce=  of  this  great  country.  In  waging 
the  greatest  war  in  tbe  entire  history  of  the 
world.  As  soon  as  ttie.task  of  winning  the 
war  has  been  accomplished,  we  must  turn 
to  the  task  of  winning  the  peace.  Let  us 
devote  every  effort  toward  a  sound  and  well- 
functioning  system,  in  order  that  we  »>*9i^ 
be  able  to  give  every  Amartottt^  i^  fullest 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  talent  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  a  free  and  uncontrolled 
economy,  based  upon  the  mntir^^jt^n^'y  m^^ 
strengthening  of  free  enterprise. 


TIm  Wmc«iimi  Fam  Bwcm  Ft<lcnitMii 
Commentlf  Hon.  WHfiam  H.  Strrenson, 

of  WiacM«%  f«r  Hn  W«rk  aii4  SiVIMrt 
inConfKss 


EXTENSION  or  REIiARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCOMBUI 

m  TKS  BOUaS  of  II1PIII8IIITATIVIB 

Tuesdav.  Septtmber  12.  IH4 

Rfr.  aTBVlNKHf .  Mr.  Spetker.  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  tn  the  Ric- 
oao,  X  include  the  foIlowlD«  tetter: 

WaooNam  Vsaaf  •intxA«  Twaumam, 

MrndttOH.  WU..  Mepttmbmr  t,  i$44, 
■oB.  Wu,  U.  BiMvmmmtm. 
Maust  Oiflee  Buildiiig, 

WaMhitiffton.  D.  G. 
Mt  Dmm  CaeroaneacAJf  tnwrtmum:  We  have 
had  a  number  of  requeata  tram  your  con- 
stituents pertaining  to  yotir  voting  record  on 
agricultural  leglelatlon. 

I  am  SUM  you  win  be  istereated  In  know- 
ing that  we  reported  to  them  tbat  yonr  rec- 
ord on  all  legislation  pertaining  to  agricul- 
tural matters  has  been  eseeUent. 

Quite  often  when  onr  public  eervante  do  a 
good  Job  In  representing  their  districts,  folks 
forget  to  express  their  appredatlon.  Because 
of  yoVK  record,  we  feel  we  are  Justified  In 
expreeitog  our  appredatton  to  you  for  the 
excellent  Job  you  have  done. 
Reapectfully, 

JsaoB  C.  Obbbn, 
Sxecutive  Secretarg-Tremsmrer. 


NUets 


PHrate  fndmby  Geates  Jobs» 
liM  Pay  Roll-4ko  Fokral  Gov 
CoHecti  Taxes,  Payi  a  Dole 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICXIOAJC 

HV  TRC  HOnsI  of  RZPRnSRTATXVXB 

Jfomtair.  Meptember  11.  1944 

Mr.  BOFF»iAK.  Us.  Speaker,  an 
alarming  cUuftUon,  to  which,  during  the 
PMt  ft  yeara»  I  l^ve  repefttadlgr  eaUad  at- 


tentiOB,  and  the  point  I  desired  to  make 
is  clearly  and  concisely  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  from  the  News-Palladium,  pub- 
lished at  Benton  Harbor.  Mich^  ot  Sep- 
tember 6.  1944,  as  foUows: 

OIUBUUB   BUaCPLB 

Lawrence  Bnoe.,  inc..  may  have  set  an 
asmncrus  example  la  closing  their  hardware 
manufacturing  plant  at  Sterling.  111.,  after 
69  years  of  continuous  operation. 

Whatever  significance  attadies  to  Its  sus- 
pension in  the  wake  of  an  election  in  wbldx 
employees  voted,  211  to  47,  to  name  C.  L  O. 
United  Steel  Workers  as  their  collective- 
bargaining  agrot  is  partially  offset  by  the 
company's  sole  dissent  that  137  of  Its  em- 
pAoyeee  In  military  service,  whose  Jobs  were 
being  held  for  them,  were  denied  tbs  privi- 
lege of  voting.  The  Inference  la  that  the 
decision  was  made  by  new  and  temporary 
workers. 

Irrespective  of  any  labor  diepute  Involved, 
a  message  to  the  workers  signed  by  Edwin  P. 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  president  of  the  company.  Is 
both  timely  and  tbought  provoking.  He 
said; 

"The  company  kaa  no  plans  for  reopening, 
and  certainly  not  if  post-war  manufactur- 
ing is  to  be  done  under  present  conditions, 
with  hundreds  of  WaabiagtOB  bureaus  issu- 
ing thousands  of  ordeas,  each  duly  threat- 
ening the  manufacturer  with  large  fines  and 
Imprisonment  fbr  any  unwitting  violation, 
and  with  the  Government  taking  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  any  money  he  might  make, 
then  we  sbaU  congratulate  ouraclves  on  being 
out  of  business.  We  have  no  fight  with  the 
union.  We  have  not  rafuaed  %o  reeognise 
them,  and  we  accept  the  verdict." 

That  ia  the  dismal  picture  confronting 
Indtiatry  gvntrany,  and  it  la  rendered  even 
darker  by  growing  luaplolon  that  otirrent  in- 
trigue a«  Wkahlngtoa  la  daalgBei  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  appointment  of  fldney  HUlman. 
C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  0.  chieftain,  ae  boM  of  reeon- 
version  to  peacetime  production  ana  vtrtuid 
dlcUtor  of  a  permanent  W.  P.  B.  In  the  j>oet- 
war  era. 

Such  eventuality  wtruld  tnher  In  a  period 
of  reetrietlve  Intoleranee  that  industrial  en- 
terprise could  not  survive.  Such  chaos  must 
be  avoided  and  industry  freed  of  its  currently 
rigid  shackles  If  America  is  to  go  forward  In 
the  po8t-««r  world  and  euccesafully  carry 
the  mountain  of  debt  the  war  has  impoeed. 
Business  must  have  the  right  to  function 
freely  and  legitimately  If  employment  is  to  be 
maintained  at  the  level  neccsaary  to  post-war 
solvency.  All  of  that  is  pattiaiym  In  the 
logical  but  discouraging  note  aoinxled  by  the 
09-year-old  company  at  Sterling. 

"hii.  Speaker,  to  some  of  us  here  in 
Washington  who  have  followed  the  inter- 
pretation and  the  enforcement  of  the 
national  labor  relations  law  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board;  the  War 
Labor  Board,  and  the  activities  and 
strikes  of  C.  I.  O.  unions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  high  ranking  officials  of  the  Navy, 
have  repeatedly  hindered  production 
and  prevented  transportation  of  needed 
material  and  men.  the  danger  to  our 
Republic  has  long  been  apparent. 

Not  only  have  men  been  deprived  of 
their  God- given,  their  constitutional 
right  to  earn  a  livelihood  wherever  they 
may  find  jobs,  but  bidustry— that  is,  em- 
ployers; men  who  would  Invest  money 
tn  enterprises  which  create  and  maintain 
iobs — have  been  so  harassed,  so  burdened 
by  needless,  unfair,  unjust  orders  of  the 
adminUtratlon  that  they  are  discour- 
aged, dlsheartenod.  and  some  are  arrty- 
loff  at  the  dadiion,  at  did  Uwrenct 


"Bmrn.,  Inc^  lh*t  the  task  is  too  bur- 
denaome  to  be  worth  the  eflor^. 

Of  course,  labor  anions  are  neeeasary 
and  they  should  have  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining;  and  employees  have 
the  right  to,  and  should,  continuously 
strive  for  higher  wages,  better  working 
conditions.  But.  to  use  an  old  saying, 
why  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
e«g? 

And  untU  labor  unions  throw  off  the 
evil  influence  of  greedy,  ambitious 
politicians  and  racketeers  and  assume  re- 
sponsiblMty  commensurate  with  the 
power  given  them,  more  and  more  men 
and  organisations  with  the  abihty  and 
the  resoiirces  to  engage  in  busineaaes 
which  give  jobs  will  hesitate  to  under- 
take the  task  of  reconversion  and  re- 
employment. 

Some  union  olBcials  are  demanding  a 
ahare  in  management;  demanding  the 
rlgiit  to  tell  how  an  industrial  plant  or  a 
bmrinnw  shall  be  operated.  But  at  the 
same  time  they  refuse  to  accept  any  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  the-  enterprise 
on  a  going,  pajring  basts. 

The  unions  now  have  mUlicns  upon 
nmuians  of  dollars  In  their  treasuries 
and.  if  their  knowledge  of  bow  to  operate 
an  Industry,  a  transportation  system  or 
a  merchandising  concern  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  telling  the  owaer  how  to  do  It. 
Chore  Is  no  reason  wHy  they  should  noC 
thamaelvei  set  the  example  by  giving  a 
dcmonstraUon  at  their  ablUty  to  origl- 
oate  and  operate  an  enterprise  and  pay 
the  wages,  cstabttsh  the  working  oendl- 
tlons,  which  they  demand  that  employ- 
srs  now  pm  Into  effect. 

To  put  It  another  way,  n  the  union 
leaders  know  how  business  should  be 
carried  on,  why  not.  Instead  of  arguing 
about  It,  give  employers  and  employees  a 
demonstration  of  how  it  should  be  dotie? 

Let  Sklney  HllUnan,  who  has  long  been 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
workers  of  America;  who  has  been  tell- 
iBg  employers  how  to  operate  their  busi- 
ness, what  hours  employees  should  work 
and  how  much  they  should  be  paid.  In- 
vest a  few  of  the  millions  at  his  com- 
mand In  a  manufacturing  plant  and  give 
dumb  onployers  an  object  lesson. 

I  have  been  charged  with  being  anti- 
labor.  That  charge  is  not  true.  Ky 
sympathies,  as  are  those  of  every  Mem- 
ber at  Congress  that  I  know,  are  with 
the  man  who  must  earn  a  livelihood  by 
his  daily  toil.  But  many  of  us  can  see 
the  disastrous  result  so  clearly  called  to 
public  attention  by  Lawrence  Bros.,  Inc., 
and  the  above  editorial. 


UniiaplsysuBl  BeMfila 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CMUtOUntk 
m  THK  HOUSS  OF  AKPHaBBMTATXVlt 

Tmtmlaw,  September  12.  1944 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker.  Z  supported 
the  DIngen  substitute  to  the  roooovsrsloa 
Mn.   Z  also  supported  the  suggasUoo  ot 
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JiMtie*  Wftm*  thiit  we  htv«>  •  uniform 
un«inploini|^t*eomp«nMtion  profram 
throufhout  th«  Nation;  and  although 
the  amendment  (ailed  of  pa««age  I  am 

hoping  the  conferees  will  aee  fit  to  carry 
It  in  the  bill  they  report  to  the  two 
Houaes.  We  must  remember  that  the 
rates  and  periods  for  unemployed  bene- 
fits vary  with  the  States.  No  two  State 
laws  are  the  same.  Payments  range  as 
low  as  $2  and  $3  a  week.  1  ask  you  in 
conscience,  How  can  an  Amfrican  in  any 
State  of  the  Union  support  his  family  or 
himself  on  that  paltry  amount? 

I  know  that  some  here  entertain  the 
fear  that  if  we  pass  a  moderate  statute. 
there  will  be  many  who  will  prefer  to  lie 
idle  rather  than  work.  Surely  the  $20 
suggested  by  Justice  Byrnes  cannot  have 
that  effect  unless  our  whole  wage  struc- 
ture Is  to  be  lowered  to  a  point  which  will 
no  longer  represent  the  ability  of  the 
average  person  to  en^oy  the  minimum 
American  standard  of  living.  Most  cer- 
tainly $20  a  week  for  26  weeks  is  not 
too  generous  and  still  this  House  voted 
188  against  54  of  us  who  tried  to  liber- 
4lllze  the  bill  in  just  a  few  particulars. 
And  I  for  one  will  resist  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  any  attempt  to  tear  down  a 
standard  of  living  which  has  been  built 
up  through  the  years  for  the  benefit  of 
us  all.  If  there  is  to  be  an  effort  made 
to  cut  the  pay  of  Ihe  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country  to  the  point  where 
an  unemployment  check  of  |20  will  be 
higher  than  the  worker  receives  for  a 
legitimate  week's  work,  then  I  want  none 
of  such  an  arrangement. 

It  was  also  a  great  disappointment 
to  me  that  this  House  struck  out  on  a 
point  of  order  the  efforts  of  .some  of  us 
to  apply  unemployment  benefits  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  think  of  the  time  just 
3  or  4  years  ago  when  our  navy  yards 
and  arsenals  had  work  sufiQcient  for  only 
three  or  four  thousand  workers  at  eacn 
establishment.  Now  practically  every 
one  of  these  plants  employs  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  men  and  women.  Nat- 
urally these  strictly  wartime  expansions 
are  bound  to  collapse  when  we  get  back 
to  a  peacetime  basis.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  this  happens.  Have  we  no  con- 
sideration for  these  people  who  are  soon 
to  be  discharged?  Why  should  they  be 
discruninated  against  simply  t)ecause 
they  worked  for  Uncle  Sam  instead  of 
for  a  private  concern?  I  feel  we  must 
take  care  of  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
all  others  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  war  effort,  and  I  trust  the  conferees 
will  agree  to  have  the  unemployment 
compensation  broadened  to  cover  these 
people. 

However,  of  even  greater  immediate 
consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole  is  the  danger  that 
during  our  transition  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy,  the  national  Income 
might  drop  so  low  that  not  even  Gov- 
ernment could  sustaUi  Itself.  If  we  per- 
mit vast  numbers  to  become  unem- 
ployed and  thus  lose  their  purchasing 
power,  how  will  we  ever  get  the  wheels 
of  peacetime  industry  turning? 

Now  Is  the  time  to  take  every  step 

necessary  to  forestall  too  drastic  a  drop 

,    In  the  national  income.    Even  If  there 

are  some  people  not  concerned  with  the 
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REMARKS 

. BARRETT 


l/k.  Speaker,  under 
remarks    In    the 


Mr.  BARRETT, 
leave  to  extend  my 
Record,  I  Include  co  >y  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Miles  City  ;  )ally  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1944.  entitled  "Who  In  Mon- 
tana Wants  a  Missouri 
thority?" 

WHO   IN    MOITTAMA    WANTfc    A    MISSOUKI    VALLZT 
AUTHOa  TY7 
MU  UUT 


tl  e 


a£Led 

bill 


Senator  James  E 
a  bill  in  Congress  for 
soxirl  Valley  Authority 
Ization  to  take  over  the 
sourl  River,  from  sourc ! 

So  far  as  we  can  learn 
no  one  In  Montana 
to  Introduce  such  a 
learn  of  anyone  who 
tion   Interests  of 
consulted  by  the 
the  M.  V.  A.  into  the 
trary,  whatever  agltati4n 
M.  V.  A.  arose  from  the 
end  of  the  Mlssotiri — i 
this  time,  have  been 
navigation  and  power 
and    consumptive 
months  ago  the  St.  LoUis 
dressed  an   editorial 
the  Missouri  Basin  ( 
Star)  in  which  that 
creation  of  an  authorit] 
papers  to  join  In  such 
we  know,  the  appeal 
pecially  In  the  upper 
C.  I.  O.  in  and  around 
the    brush,    beating 
M.  V.  A.     That  was 
ardor   for  the  Idea 
Then  out  of  a  clear 
plopped  for  the  Idea 
been  laboring  to  preven|t 
and   navigation   boys 
from  getting  control 
Iflasourl  basin,  asked 
yet  come  forth  with 
been   suggested    that 
hatred  of  the  Anaconcit 
and  the  Montana  Powei 
extent  that  he  feU 


Valley    Au- 


has  Introduced 
creation  of  a  Mis- 
sort  of  superorgan- 
control  of  the  Mls- 
to  mouth, 
from  casual  Inquiry, 
Senator  Mthuiat 
Neither  can  we 
the  future  Irrlga- 
at  heart,   being 
before  he  threw 
On  the  con- 
there  was  for  an 
people  on  the  lower 
folks,  who.  up  to 
concerned  alxjut 
:han  with  irrigation 
use.       A    few 
Post-Dispatch  ad- 
the   newspapers   of 
ng  the  Mlles*Clty 
advocated  th*e 
and  asked  the  other 
idvocacy.     So  far  as 
upon  deaf  ears,  es- 
n  States.     Later  the 
t.  Louis  came  out  of 
tom-tom    for    an 
to  dampen  any 
the  rest  of  us. 
i  ky.  Senator  Murkat 
ind  those  who  have 
the  Army  engineers 
the  lower  reaches 
the  waters  of  the 
Why?"     No  one  has 
answer  but  it  has 
:he    Senator    let    bis 
Copper  Mining  Co. 
Co.  blind  him  to  the 
to  the  machlna- 
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tlons  of  the  low#r  rlrer  folks— the  power 
and  navigation  people. 

A  friend  of  ours,  writing  on  the  eubject  of 
Senator  Mussat's  action  has  this  to  sajr: 

"The  iMue  has  been  confiued  by  Senator 
MirisAY  throwing  a  dead  eat  Into  the  soup. 
HIS  bill  and  his  speech  were  written  by  the 
curly-headed  Harvard  boys  who  run  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  They  want  new 
worlds  to  conquer  and  are  commencing  to 
peek  under  the  sheets  In  the  Missouri  Valley. 
This  same  Harvard  gang  has  never  evinced 
any  Interest  In  agricultural  or  irrigation  de- 
velopment except  to  use  It  as  a  screen  and 
a  cloak.  TTiey  are  Interested  In  power  and 
the  control  over  the  life  and  destiny  of  a 
region  which  Is  exercised  by  the  fixing  of 
power  rates.  They  well  know  that  this  coun- 
try will  never  delegate  to  their  kind  Impor- 
tant political  power.  Therefore  they  propose 
to  achieve  power  through  handling  the  gen- 
eration, transmission,  and  sale  of  power.  One 
thing  Is  certain:  namely,  that  If  we  are  to 
be  saddled  with  an  M.  V.  A.,  the  preamble 
must  set  up  the  principle  that  west  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian,  water  takes  on  a 
different  statute  than  east  of  that  line.  No 
longer  is  its  purpose  one  of  floating  barges 
and  flowing  through  turbines  and  providing 
a  place  for  fish  to  swim  and  ducks  to  sit  on. 
The  over-all  No.  1  use  of  water  west  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian  Is  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, stock  water,  sanitation.  Industrial 
use.  and  irrigation." 

A  Montana  man,  alarmed  over  the  intro- 
duction of  this  M.  V.  A.  bill  by  Senator  Mu«- 
EAT.  has  written  his  protest  to  the  Governor, 
to  the  other  United  States  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  to  the  water  engineers  of 
neighboring  States.  In  that  letter,  a  copy  of 
which  Is  In  our  possession,  he  says: 

"The  matter  Is  of  so  much  Importance  to 
the  State  of  Montana  that  I  would  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Senator  Mumat  would 
have  held  public  hearings  in  this  State  be- 
fore filing  a  bill  of   this  nature.    Senator 
MinuuT  baa  never  Identified  himself,  up  to 
date,  with  any  meeting  of  the  Yellowstone 
Compact  Commission,  for  instance.     He  did 
not  see  fit  to  attend  the  United  States  Army 
Engineers  meeting  at  Billings  over  2  years  ago. 
Neither  did  he  attend  the  Colonel  Pick  meet- 
ings held  last  year,  and  outside  of  Introduc- 
ing a  bill  extending  the  time  for  entering 
Into  a  compact  on  the  Yellowstoife,  he  has 
not  Identified  himself  any  further  with  that 
problem.     Hence  It  Is  most  strange  that  Sen- 
ator Mitbkat  should  Introduce  this  bill  as  a 
sort    of    a    boomerang.     Evidently    he    has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation   cannot   handle   our   Interstate 
reclamation    and    Irrigation    problems,    not- 
withstanding their  successful  experience.    He 
wants  to  substitute  the  unknown  and  un- 
tried political  agency  of  an  M.  V.  A.     If  the 
T.  V.  A.  (after  which  the  M.  V   A.  would  be 
modeled)    could   put  on  the  pay  roll   some 
thirty  to  fifty  thousand  employees,  the  pro- 
posed M.  V.  A.  ought  to  be  good  for  500.000  or 
more  employees.     If  the  T.  V.  A.  has  been 
able  to  get  rid  of  $600,000,000,  the  M.  V.  A. 
could  throw  out  billions. 

"The  T.  V.  A.  was  referred  to  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Committee  as  'an 
experiment  in  Government  administration  of 
water  resources.'  Why  should  the  people  In 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tribu- 
taries be  required  to  submit  to  further  ex- 
periments? In  the  lower  regions  of  the  river 
all  concerned  have  high  praise  for  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Army  engineers.  Do  the 
engineers  need  a  T.  V.  A.  or  M.  V.  A.  to  tell 
them  how  to  construct  dams  either  for  flood 
control  or  navigation?  On  the  upper  river, 
the  Reclamation  Btireau  has  done  and,  If 
permitted,  will  do.  an  excellent  job  as  to  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation  Neither  would  It  re- 
quire thousands  and  thousands  of  employee* 
or  billions  of  dollars  of  imnecessary  expen- 
ditures, such  as  we  may  safely  assume  an 
M.  V.  A.  would  hire  and  spend. 
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If  we  were  to  aetablUrti  T.  V.  A  '■  and 
If,  V.  A.'s  In  ever?  wat«nbed  in  the  eountry, 
then  those  soelallstle  agendea  wotild  aontrol 
the  entU'e  eountry.  niat  would  be  one  way 
to  soeUdts*  the  entire  Matton,  but  the  paopla 
of  the  United  States  want  no  part  of  •ocUltsm 
•nd  would  have  none  of  it,  if  left  to  tbeUr 
own  way  of  thinking  and  doing." 

It  seems  to  mm  these  two  quotations  more 
or  lees  state  the  case  for  Montana.  We  might 
remind  our  readers  that  the  long-haired, 
gimlet-eyed,  socialistic  crackpots  who  came 
Into  western  Montana,  proposing  to  destroy 
Flathead  Lake,  the  town  of  Poison  and  thou- 
santls  of  acres  of  fertile  land  In  that  valley, 
were  first-hand  products  and  graduates  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  people 
of  that  region  were  ready  to  lynch  those 
wastrels  had  they  tarried  In  the  vicinity 
longer  than  over  night. 

Do  we  want  any  part  of  the  school  of 
T.  V.  A.  crackpots  In  eastern  and  central 
Montana? 

We  think  not.  And  we  would  like  to  have 
Senator  MtnuuT  make  personal  note  of  that 
statement. 


Mr.  Dewey:  An  Apostie  of  Hop« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OV  nXDIOIB 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRISBNTATIVn 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940  I 
•tated: 

Dewey  is  that  young,  colorful,  aggressive. 
Optimistic  chap  from  New  York  that  has 
thrown  his  hat  in  the  Republican  ring  for 
the  Job  of  piloting  the  ship  of  state  out  of  the 
talliqjln  In  which  It  finds  Itself  today.  An- 
other Dewey  did  tilings  at  ManUa  In  1890, 
and  this  Dewey  has  been  doing  things  In 
Mew  York.    The  Deweys  do  things. 

Dewey  has  gotten  Into  the  President's 
hair.  He  has  the  New  Dealers  worried  and 
on  the  defensive.  His  Minneapolis  speech 
must  have  been  an  excellent  diagnosis  of 
what  is  wrong  with  the  New  Deal,  because  the 
President's  adTlsers  have  been  running 
around  in  circles  ever  since  trying  to  frame 
some  plausible  answer  to  it.  Dewey's  speech 
to  the  Pennsylvania  group  was  another  solar 
plextis  blow  that  has  the  New  Dealers  groggy 
and  hanging  on  the  ropes.  They  are  fearful 
of  what  he  Is  going  to  say  next.  One  of 
them  expressed  bis  feelings  by  saying.  "This 
rising  young  star  seems  to  be  the  star  of 
hope  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
looking  for.  They  are  anzloiis  to  learn  more 
about  him  and  his  doctrine  of  hopefulness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  quotation  is  taken 
from  my  Weekly  News  Letter  of  January 
22.  1940.  It  Indicates  that  Mr.  Dewey 
then  as  a  candidate  for  President  was 
considered  "an  apostle  of  hope."  Today 
he  ia  considered  by  most  people  "an 
apostle  of  hope."  The  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
of  September  9,  1944,  bears  out  this 
thought: 

covauroB  aawrr's  utmtaw  or  bopk 

Governor  De  way's  opening  campaign 
speech  was  the  most  powerful  message  of 
hope  that  the  American  people  have  re- 
ceived in  more  than  a  decade.  It  Invited  us 
to  revive  our  hope  In  America  and  to  re- 
sume the  progress  that  was  checked  in  the  8 
years  of  the  Roosevelt  deprewlon  tbat  tbe 
Governor  Indicted  so  Justly, 


Rls  Indictment  of  the  Hew  Deal  for  de- 
stroying Amertea's  faith  In  Its  future  was 
remarkable  for  its  avoidance  of  florid  rbet- 
orle.  Three  sentences  sum  up  his  charge. 
They  are  a  statement  of  fact  that  everyone 
mtist  admit  to  be  true  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  Rooeeveit's  failure  to  solve  the 
Nation's  problems, 

"The  New  Deal."  said  Governor  Dewey, 
"yna  founded  on  the  philoeophy  that  our 
frontiers  are  behind  us  and  all  we  have  left 
to  do  Is  to  quarrel  over  the  division  of  what 
we  have.     •     •     • 

"It  was  the  New  Deal  that  made— that 
managed  to  make — a  3 -year  depression  last 
11  years — over  twice  as  long  as  any  depres- 
sion in  a  whole  century.     •     •     • 

"The  reason  why  they  (the  New  Dealers] 
are  now  dlamaUy  preparing  for  another  de- 
pression Is  because  this  administration  has 
BO  little  faith  in  the  United  States." 

That,  when  you  add  to  it  Booeevelt's  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  Incompetence  as  an 
administrator  and  his  profligacy  with  other 
people's  money — expectable  in  a  man  who 
has  been  supported  all  his  life  by  money  that 
he  dldnt  earn — Is  the  kernel  of  the  New 
Deal's  faUtire. 

Tbt  American  people  have  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  that  Roosevelt  and  his  fol- 
lowers will  destroy  their  liberties.  There  Is 
reason  for  that  concern.  But  the  thing  we 
fear  can  never  come  about  unless  we  foUow 
the  coward's  road  that  Roosevelt  has  marked 
out  for  us.  Cowards  must  always  be  slaves. 
The  men  who  would  Impose  tyranny  on  the 
American  people  can  never  succeed  unless 
they  can  destroy  our  faith  in  our  ability  to 
take  care  of  ourselves,  and  by  that  destruc- 
tion make  us  throw  oxirselves  on  the  mercy 
of  a  government  transformed  from  servant 
to  master. 

Rooeevelt  would  like  to  have  these  people 
forget  his  domestic  failures  during  this  cam- 
paign. He  Is  campaigning  as  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  claiming  credit  for  vic- 
tories that  he  had  no  pert  In  winning.  In  a 
war  for  which  he  failed  to  prepare  the  Na- 
tion. For  8  years  he  deceived  the  people  by 
promising  them  security  Instead  of  progreaa; 
he  now  attempts  the  further  deception  of 
presenting  himself  as  the  Indispensable  man 
to  negotiate  a  peace  that  wlU  secure  us 
against  a  repetition  of  the  war  which  he 
pioved  Incapable  of  securing  us  against. 
Governor  Dewey  had  his  answer  for  that 
also. 

"Our  place  in  a  peaceful  world  can  and 
wUl  be  made  sectire,"  he  said.  "But  nothing 
on  earth  can  make  us  secure  unless  we  are 
strong,  unless  we  are  productive,  and  tmleas 
we  have  faith  in  ottrselves." 

The  American  people  have  been  offered 
their  choice.  They  can  follow  the  coward's 
road  with  Roosevelt,  the  New  Dealers,  and 
the  Communists  until  they  yield  their  free- 
dom in  exchange  for  the  security  of  slaves. 
Or  they  can  follow  the  road  of  hope,  of  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  in  their  Nation, 
with  the  courage  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems and  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  freemen. 
That  is  the  road  on  which  Governor  Dewey 
and  the  Republican  Party  are  prepared  to 
lead  them. 


Helpiof  BIr.  Hall 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  SLsatM* 

IN  TBE  HOnSB  OP  RZPRESENTA'IIVBB 

Tuetday,  September  12.  1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
Oftfi,  I  include  th^  following  tditorial; 


It  Is  to  tbe  evanastlnc  eradii  of 
Hull  that  be  keeps  tbe  spotlight  on 
ttaa.  which  has  now  read  ttaelf  out  of  the 
paa-American  concert  by  formally  with- 
drawing from  the  Inter  •  American  Defense 
Oonunlttee  at  Montevideo.  Many  Ameri- 
cans would  like  to  forget  it.  So  would  our 
British  friends,  beset  as  they  are  with  near- 
er anxieties,  and  acalous  to  solidify  their 
interest*  and  connections  in  Argentina.  But 
the  primary  taak  of  our  generation  Is  to 
stamp  out  the  seeds  of  another  world  war. 
And  tliose  seeds  are  present  at  Buenoa  Aires. 
Secretary  Hull's  reminder  of  this  patent  fact 
is  pertinently  made  while  the  conferees  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  are  deliberating. 

Argentina  is  not  an  aggreaaor  in  embryo. 
Argentina  is  an  aggressor  in  fact — first 
against  BoUvia,  and  now  against  Uruguay, 
which  reports  the  seizure  of  a  small  Uru- 
guayan Island  by  the  Argentine  Jtmta.  Mr. 
HtiU  Is  amply  fortified  in  his  conclusion 
that  Argentina  Intends  to  become  th**  head- 
quarters of  a  Fascist  movement  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. For  this  purpose.  Buenoe  Aires, 
alone  among  world  capitals,  seems  to  be 
aU  set  to  welcome  the  war  criminals  of  Eu- 
rope, not  only  out  of  B3rmpathy  with  them, 
but  also  out  of  a  desire  to  profit  from  their 
experience  in  evil  doing.  It  is  the  duty  of 
statesmanship  concerned  with  world  secu- 
rity to  make  sure  that  the  Fascist  seeds  In 
Argentina  are  crushed  before  they  fructify 
further. 

Secretary  Hull,  however,  is. handicapped  in 
his  warnings  to  the  Farrell  clique,  not  only 
by  British  hesitation,  but  also  by  a  curlotis 
domestic  disability.  His  poUcy  has  incurred 
tbe  Implacable  opposition  of  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles.  Now  Mr.  Welles  is  no  longer  in  the 
administration,  but  his  name  is  stUl  magical 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  not  only  becatise  of 
his  long  diplomatic  tie  with  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, but  also  because  of  his  personal  friend- 
ship with  the  President.  Consequently  his 
Journalistic  lucubrations  carry  more  weight 
in  South  America  than  Mr.  Hull's  warnings. 
This  is  said  advisedly.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented to  this  newspaper  by  our  friends  to 
the  south  that  all  the  punch  la  taken  out  of 
Mr.  Hull's  warnings  when  Mr.  Welles  comes 
along  with  one  of  his  dlatrlbea.  For  our 
South  American  friends  say,  and  they  say  it 
literally,  "As  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  President's  personal  friend,  who  Is 
revealing  the  President's  mind?  We  rather 
think  Ut.  Welles."  It  is  clear  in  Waahlngton 
that  in  this  matter  Mr.  Bull  is  expressing 
United  States  policy.  But,  in  view  of  the  In- 
formal reactions  in  South  America  which 
reach  tis  constantly,  the  next  statement  about 
Argentina  might  well  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  so  as  to  uphold  Mr.  Hull's  hand 
in  a  matter  which  is  of  Immense  moment  to 
our  continental  peace. 

niere  Is  no  suggestion  that  Mr.  Welles 
comes  by  his  feelings  on  policy  toward  Ar- 
gentina because  of  his  antipathy  to  Mr.  Hull. 
Be  Is  passionately  devoted  to  tbe  development 
of  a  world  order  whence  war  and  injustice 
will  be  banished,  and.  if  we  think  he  U  tragi- 
cally mistaken  in  his  views  on  what  should 
be  done  about  Argentina,  we  nevertheless  give 
him  the  credit  of  honest  conviction.  Convic- 
tion In  him  Is  united  to  a  reputation  earned 
by  his  woik  and  standing  among  South 
Amcneaas.  It  is  precisely  becauee  of  thU 
standing  that  his  newspaper  effusions  are  in- 
fluential. And,  since  they  are  particularly 
influential  In  South  America,  and  since  the 
opinion  prevails  in  tbe  capitals  In  that  area 
that  he  is  still  a  Presidential  ^wkesman,  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  would  be  serving  the  cause  of  peace 
by  reafflrmtng  tbe  position  that  Mr.  Hull  is 
taking  and  the  righteous  laiitBattoo  be  M 
espresslng. 
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Anericu  Lefion,  Veteruu  of  Foreifn 
Wart,  and  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans Commend  Hon.  William  H.  Ste- 
Tenson,  of  Wisconsin,  for  His  Worii 
and  Support  in  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF   WISCONSn* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  12.  1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoao.  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Thi  Amoucan  Liciom, 
rational  lecislativi  commntek, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  22.  1944. 
Hon.  WuxiAM  H.  Sttvenson, 
l/ouM  o/  Reprtaentatives, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DsA*  CoMCkESSMAN:  As  Congress  leaves  for 
Its  recMs.  with  the  probability  that  only  a 
few  major  measures  will  be  taken  up  before 
the  general  elections  In  November,  I  want 
to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for  your  splen- 
did cooperation  In  connection  with  the  Le- 
gion's legislatiTe  program. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

PtAMas  M.  Sullivan. 

Executive  Director. 


VcTnt.u(8  or  FoancN  Wa«s 

or  THE  UNrrcD  Statss. 

September  11.  1944. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Stsvinson. 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Mb.  8rKVXN90N :  1  am  In  receipt  of  an 
Inquiry  from  yotir  offlce  requesting  a  reac- 
tion from  this  offlce,  representing  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
as  to  your  attitude  and  cooperation  In  con- 
nection with  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
welfare  of  veterans  of  all  wars,  campaigns, 
and  expeditions. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  to  endorse  candidates  for 
political  offlce  as  an  organization,  but  it  Is 
our  policy  to  advise  inquirers  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Members  of  Congress  on  veterans' 
legislation.  1  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  ad- 
vise that  this  offlce  has  always  found  you  and 
your  offlce  to  ba  completely  sympathetic  and 
fully  cooperative  In  all  matters  pertaining 
to  veteran  welfare  and  veteran  legislation. 
I  cannot  recall  any  instance  that  we  have 
solicited  your  support  and  have  received 
anything  but  the  fullest  cooperation. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congross.  of  which 
you  are  a  Member,  has  made  an  outstanding 
record  with  respect  to  legislation  dealing 
with  the  welfare  of  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2  and  dther  wars.  Time  and  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  enumerate  the  many  valu- 
able public  laws  relating  to  veterans  which 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congrcae.  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  those 
of  us  who  are  dealing  in  a  professional  way 
with  veteran  legislation  to  acknowledge  this 
outstanding  record. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Omai  B.  Kxtchttx. 
National  Legistative  Bepre$entativ€. 

Nationai.  AtnouAST, 
U>rm»  OfawiaH  Wa«  Vnauits. 
Waahington.  D.  C.  September  5.  1944, 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Qiaiawaow, 

HouM  of  Rejveaentativea. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dbab  8m:  W«  sincerely  appreciate  your  eo- 
operatloa  In  getting  enacted  into  law  bill 


H.  R.  2360,  which  Is  beneficial  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanlsiij-American  War  and 
their  widows. 

We  know  It  must  be  a 
faction  to  you  to  Itno^ 
efforts  many  who  have 
sion  to  carry  on  will  hakre 
to  get  the  necessities  of 

With  sincere  good 
Very  truly  yours, 


General   Stton 
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matter  of  great  satls- 
that  through  your 

)nly  their  small  pen- 
a  little  easier  time 

life. 
I  am 


wli  hes 


M.  FiNKX. 

Nationai  President. 


Beitha 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED.  IV.  IZAC 

or  CAUllDRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


I  EPRESENTATTVES 


Tuesday,  Septenber  12.  1944 


Sf  eaker. 


Mr.  IZAC.    Mr 

permission  granted 
remarks  in  the  RecArd 
therein  a  press  dispatch 
ropean   front,  I   inc 
Incident,    which 
words  of  ours  the 
teem  in  which  Oendral 
by  the  men  with  wpom 
best  interests  of  the 
of  need: 


pursuant  to 

to  extend  my  own 

and  to  include 

from  the  Eu- 

ude  the  following 

better   than 

^miration  and  es- 

Patton  is  held 

he  serves  the 

Nation  in  its  hour 


me 


portrays 


PATTON    CAN   SLAP 

tTNrrxD 


WH)LX 


STATES 


On    thc    Aueucan 
August  26.— "About  this 
Pvt.  "Bomb"  Baugh. 
to  United  Press  War 
Richards: 

"You  can  tell  the  folks 
far  as  we  are  concernec 
whole  damned  regimei  it 
He  can  line  us  up  and 
and  we  will  still  boui  ice 
You  know  why?    Becaiise 
fight,  that's  why,  and 
how  to  fight." 


Front    at    Orleans. 

Patton  khlng,"  said 

Winder,  Ga.,  today 

Correspondent  Robert 

back  home  that  as 

Patton  can  slap  our 

one  by  one — see? 

knock  us  in  a  heap, 

along   after  him. 

be  knows  how  to 

like  guys  who  knov 


River  and  \  arbor  Bill 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  FRANK 

or  WTdMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.  BARRETT, 
leave  to  extend  my 
otn,  I  include  a  c^p 
resolution  of  the 
Casper.  Wyo.,  relative 
harbor  bill,  H.  R.  39^1 


tilings, 
main  ;enance 
froii 


Whereas  there  is  pending 
of  the  United  SUtes 
river   and    harbor    bill, 
which,  among  other 
construction  and 
the  Missouri  River 
ton.  8.  Dak.,  to  a  point 
which  canal  Is  intende  1 
gatlon  in  the  Misaourl 
mentioned;  and 

Whereas,  if  such 
water   therefor   will 
drainage  area  comprisiig 


caoil 


REGIMENT,    SATS 
SOLOIXa 


A.  BARRETT 


tEPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Septe  mber  12,  1944 


Si.  Speaker,  under 

remarks  in  the  Ric- 

of  the  Lions  Club 

Lions  Club  of 

to  the  river  and 


Ctsper 


in  the  Congress 
%   bill  known  as  the 
being    H.    R.    3901, 
provides  for  the 
of  a  canal  in 
a  point  near  Yank- 
tear  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
to  provide  lor  navl- 
Uver  within  tha  area 


is  conttnicted,  the 
provided  from  the 
the  \xpfeit  Missouri 


River.  Yellowstone  River.  Big  Horn  River. 
Wind  River,  and  their  respective  tributaries, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  water  for  sich 
canal  shall  be  given  a  priority  of  right  ever 
the  water  that  might  be  used  for  Irrigation; 
and 

Whereas  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area 
tributary  to  the  rivers  mentioned  is  within 
the  State  of  Wyoming:  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Wyoming  has  been  for 
some  time  and  Is  now  husbanding  and  con- 
serving the  waters  within  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  lands  in  the  arid 
region  within  the  State  of  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas  a  considerable  portion  of  land  has 
been  reclaimed  and  an  additional  portion  Is 
susceptible  of  reclamation  by  the  applica- 
tion of  water;  and 

Whereas  by  such  reclamation  great  benefits 
win  accrue  not  only  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas,  if  the  can^  Is  built  as  hereinbe- 
fore mentioned.  It  will  not  be  susceptible  of 
operation  for  more  than  6  or  8  months  in 
the  year;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  at  the  present  time  suffi- 
cient railroad  facilities  available  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  services  within 
the  area  comprising  the  Missouri  River  drain- 
age; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Casper  Lions  Club  of 
Casper,  Wyo.,  recommends  and  urges  serious 
consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  wisdom 
of  interfering  with  the  valued  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  drainage  area 
for  Irrigation  purposes  and  protests  against 
the  construction  of  the  canal  mentioned  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  at  the  present  time 
a  sufficient  amount  of  railroad  facilities  to 
serve  the  area  through  which  the  canal  would 
run,  and  further,  that  there  is  a  very  serious 
doubt  of  the  advisability  of  the  construction 
of  the  canal  considering  the  cost  of  main- 
taining same  and  the  fact  that  the  area 
through  which  It  would  traverse  would  not 
permit  of  navigation  in  the  four  or  five  win- 
ter months  resulting  in  requirement  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  maintain  Idle  equip- 
ment throughout  the  year  to  carry  on  the 
business  that  would  otherwise  be  carried  on 
were  the  canal  project  able  to  operate  unin- 
terruptedly; that  the  use  of  water  for  irri- 
gation In  the  arid  lands  within  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  the  consequent  maintenance 
of  many  families  who  would  make  their  live- 
lihood on  the  farms  within  the  area  is  of 
vastly  greater  benefit  to  the  community  and 
the  Nation  than  would  be  the  construction  of 
a  canal  which  would  operate  only  part  of  the 
year  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  which 
would  be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its 
value  for  navigation;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  by  this  act  the  Casper  Lions 
Club  endorses  the  objections  raised  to  the 
passage  of  said  bill  by  Senators  Joseph  C. 
OlilAHONET  and  Edward  V.  Robertson  and 
Representative  Frank  A.  Barrett. 

Casper  Lions  Cvct, 

H.  E.  Cotton,  President. 

E.  C.  Engdahl,  Secretary. 


Address  by  Harold  D.  Wilson  Before 
Union  Meetinf  of  Cknrches  at  Fre- 
mont, Nebr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  RncoRD  a  very  interesting  address 
delivered  by  Harold  D.  Wilson,  of  Lin- 
coln, Nabr.,  State  executive  director  of 
the  Allied  Dry  Forces  of  Nebraska,  before 
a  union  meeting  of  the  Fremont  churches 
in  the  Baptist  Church  at  Fremont,  Nebr. 
nnd  broadcast  over  Station  KORN. 
The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Fremont  Ministerial  Association. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  friends.  This  is  Harold  D. 
Wilson,  State  director,  Allied  Drys.  speaking 
at  a  union  meeting  of  the  Fremont  churches 
In  the  Baptist  Church.  This  meeting  is  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fremont  Minis- 
terial Association.  I  shall  deal  in  f«cu  and 
facts  only. 

Our  initiative  petition  law  will  appear  on 
the  ballot  on  November  7  exactly  as  stated 
on  our  Initiative  petition.  It  Is  an  act  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale,  transporta- 
tion, importation,  advertising,  or  use  of  In- 
toxicaUng  liquors.  We  are  not  seeking  a 
constitutional  amendment  but  a  legislative 
act  that  can  be  changed  at  any  time  oy 
majority  vote. 

An  initiative  petition  is  the  only  effective 
way  in  which  to  attack  the  booze  business  at 
this  time.  The  national  administration 
seems  hopelessly  dominated  by  the  liquor 
Intel  asts  and  here  In  Nebraska  our  unicam- 
eral legislature  has  refused  to  give  any  con- 
sideration to  requests  for  emancipation  with 
respect  to  our  tragically  inadequate  local- 
option  facilities  or  for  restriction  of  sale  of 
liquor  in  places  where  police  protection  Is 
Inadequate.  The  liquor  crowd  Is  literally 
drunk  with  financial  and  political  power. 

Many  of  the  counties  of  Nebraska  did  not 
vote  wet  at  the  time  of  repeal,  yet  all  are 
flooded  with  every  type  of  liquor  dispensary. 

In  spite  of  alleged  shortages,  consumption 
of  intoxicating  beverages  Is  constantly  in- 
creasing in  this  State.  The  beer  monopoly 
carries  on.  with  practically  no  restrictions 
nationally  or  oy  the  SUte  of  Nebraska. 

The  provisions  of  the  twenty-first  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Constitution  give  as- 
surance of  a  bone-dry  State  if  we,  the  people 
of  Nebraska,  choose  to  nuike  it  so.  and  there 
can  be  no  alibi  regarding  inability  of  our 
servicemen  to  vote  as  ballots  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  Nebraskans  in  the  service  wher- 
ever they  may  be  throughout  the  world. 
Thousands  are  applying.  Our  secretary  of 
state  is  swamped. 

Liquor  conditions  in  Nebraska  are  worse 
today  because  of  the  women  who  frequent 
liquor  dispensaries  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  While  this  statement 
Is  made,  prostitutes,  vice  solicitors,  service- 
men, women,  minors,  and  all  manner  of 
humanity  are  consorting  together  In  otir 
almost  numberless  llqtx>r  dens. 

Church  people  do  not  go  to  these  saloons 
(pardon,  taverns) ,  consequently,  do  not  know 
of  the  lewd  music,  bawdy  dances,  and 
drunken  antics  of  men,  women,  and  minors. 
Edgar  Hoover,  of  the  F.  B.  1.,  says  that  crime 
^  costs  America  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
blUlon  dollars  a  year.  A  large  percentage  of 
crime  Is  due  to  liquor.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  Inmates  of  our  Jails  are  there  because 
of  Uqtuir. 

The  annual  liquor  bill  for  the  United 
States  for  1943  was  more  than  ♦« ,000 ,000 ,000. 
A  800-percent  Increase  over  the  first  repeal 
year,  1934.  The  number  of  licensed  retail 
liquor  establishments  In  this  country  now 
number  three  times  as  many  as  our  public 
schools.  There  are  more  girls  serving  as 
barmaids  in  America  than  are  attending  o\ir 
colleges. 

The  Vichy  goremment  in  Francs  in  1940 
stated  that  aloohid  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  moral  collapse  of  the  French  Army.  Yet 
our  national  policy  seems  to  be  •  vvry  defl- 
lUts  pampering  of  the  liquor  traffic.    Beer, 


*  percent  by  volume  or  greater.  Is  our  sacred 
cow.  It  has  never  been  rationed  with  re- 
spect to  production,  transportation,  or  sale. 
Here  In  the  SUte  of  Nebraska  the  sale  of 
beer  has  Increased  over  40  percent  since  our 
declaration  of  war. 

The  Government  Is  now  permitting  the 
shipment  of  tax-free  beer  to  our  troops  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  minimum  of  1.000,000  81-gallon 
barrels  of  beer  will  be  shipped  to  our  troops 
outside  the  United  States  during  1944.  This 
waste  of  grain,  noanpower,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  is  a  national  scandal. 

Apparently,  we  have  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  politicians,  for  the  liquor 
traffic! 

I  will  now  present  a  1,200- word  statement 
prepared  for  the  Omaha  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

TrafBckers  in  intoxicating  beverages  are 
the  only  merchandizers  in  America  who  have 
succeeded  in  telling  the  American  public. 
"We  will  sell  our  commodity  otir  way  or 
else." 

They  have  buttressed  this  ultimatum  by 
disfranchising  the  citizens  of  this  SUte  with 
respect  to  any  vote  on  the  liquor  question 
except  through  a  BUte-wide  initiative  peti- 
tion. The  allied  drys  are  not  seeking  a  con- 
stitutloiial  amendment;  but  a  law  that  will 
be  responsive  to  majority  public  opinion. 
This  year  we  elect  a  President  and  other 
officials  charged  with  determining  public 
policy.  Why  should  we  refrain  from  instruc- 
tions on  the  liquor  question? 

Liquor  has  now  had  10  years  of  legal  life 
and  has  made  iU  usual  bad  record.  It  is 
time  to  face  facU.  You  may  be  one  who  ac- 
cepts the  liquor  threat  "play  ball  our  way  or 
else"  as  inevitable.    Let's  examine  the  record. 

Commissioner  Jepsen,  of  Omaha.  sUted 
over  the  radio  recently  that  he  attributes  90 
percent  of  the  accldenu  in  Omaha  to  liquor. 
Sergeant  Kingv  of  the  Omaha  police  morals 
squad.  sUted  before  the  Omaha  Ministerial 
Association  on  March  20.  that  he  and  his  men 
practically  lived  in  the  taverns  of  Omaha  be- 
cause the  sex  procurer  and  the  criminal  hang 
out  and  solicit  for  their  traffic  in  these  places. 

Bootlegging  was  supposed  to  cease  with  re- 
peal; but  in  1934,  first  year  of  repeal.  United 
States  seizure  of  stills  totaled  9.869;  8  years 
later  in  1942,  11,373.   These  are  F.B.I. figures. 

Benefits  derived  under  national  prohibition 
from  1921  to  1931.  as  gathered  from  the  sU- 
tlstlcal  abstracts  and  figures  of  the  United 
States  court  records,  police  records,  and  the 
United  SUtes  censtis,  and  recorded  in  the 
World  Almanac,  are.  "The  death  rate  from 
alcoholism  decreased  43  per  cent;  insanity 
due  to  alcoholism  decreased  66  per  cent; 
drunkenness,  70  per  cent;  and  general  crimes. 
54  per  cent. 

National  prohibition  was  adopted  after  a 
century  of  battling  during  which  time  every 
form  of  liquor  control  was  tried  and  found 
lawless.  It  wss  approved  by  a  Oongreas 
elected  in  1916  when  33  States  were  dry  by 
State  prohibition  and  prior  to  our  entry 
Into  World  War  No.  1.  It  was  relndorsed  by 
Increasing  majorities  through  1928,  that  Is  10 
years  after  World  War  No.  1.  Repeal  was  en- 
gineered during  the  world-wide  depression 
of  1933  when  liquor  advocates  asserted  that 
they  were  for  temperance  and  promised  that 
saloons  would  not  rettim. 

Prohibition  was  repealed  on  December  5, 
1933:  approximately  S8.000.000  eligible  voters 
did  not  vote.  The  total  stay-at-home  vote 
was  raan  thiif  four  times  the  wet  majority. 
Liquor  Is  sold  for  profit — there  Is  no  other 
motive.  Licenses  are  drug  concessions 
granted  under  dtiress.  Liquor  demands 
sutus  quo  on  vote  control  while  capitalla- 
Ing  mightily  on  war. 

Our  servicemen  sons  expect  us  to  protect 
our  American  way  of  life  against  the  liquor 
profiteer  as  weU  as  the  labor.  Industrial,  and 
political  racketeers. 

Government  and  8taU  records  show  Uqoor 
closely  associated  with  cri^ne,  vice,  Insanity, 


accldenu.  absenteeism,  and  health  problems. 
All  crime  and  drinking  will  not  cease  with 
prohibition:  but  w«  offer  Government  F.  B.  I. 
sUtlstlcs  to  show  that  since  repeal  crtzns 
has  Increased  264  percent;  drunkenness  has 
Increased  174  percent;  and  drunken  driving 
97  percent.  Delinquency  Is  at  an  all- 
peak.  Our  fifteen  billion  crime  bill  Is 
any  prohibition  year. 

Official  SUte  records  Indicate  a  steady  In- 
crease In  sale  of  Intoxicating  beverages.  Per 
capiU  consumption  in  Nebraska  In  1948  was 
15.3  gallons,  an  increase  of  36-plU8  percent 
over  last  pre-war  year. 

The  Nebraska  Liquor  Control  Commlaston 
reported  In  1943:  *'20,M1X)80  8UU  tax-paid 
gallons  c*  alcoholic  beverages.  ReUil  cost 
of  20.491.080  gallons  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  been  estimated  at  $60,000.- 
000."  The  Nebraska  Liquor  Commiaalon  r^ 
ports  total  recelpU  for  taxes,  licenses,  and 
miscellaneous  of  $2,173,074.28  January  1943 
to  January  1944.  The  SUte  geU  three  and 
six-tenths  of  each  dollar. 

It  costs  about  60  oenU  a  gallon  to  manu- 
facture 190-proof  alcohol.  Whisky  averages 
about  90  proof  and  costs  30  cenU  a  gallon  to 
produce.  It  sells  at  tl6  00  a  gallon,  a  better 
than  6.000-percent  Increase.  Naturally,  ad- 
vertising and  antl-llquor-control  expendi- 
tures are  stupendous. 

There  is  no  defense  for  legalizing  alcoholic 
beverages  except  the  ultimatum.  "We  will 
sell  regaidless  so  the  SUte  better  take  what 
revenue  it  can  get."  Lack  of  merit  in  the 
aale  of  drug  alcohol  was  attested  when  taxes 
from  this  damnable  traffic  were  allocated  to 
old  age  assistance.  What  a  travesty  on  our 
deserving  aged,  many  of  whom  despise  liqiior. 

It  is  said  we  will  have  chaos  If  we  repeal 
our  present  Uquor  control  act.  What  have 
we  today?  The  Uquor  crowd  lavishly  adver- 
tises virtue,  but  F.  B.  I.  and  local  polios  rec- 
ords report'  otherwise.  What  can  ws  expect 
while  kow-towing  to  a  group  who  assert, 
"License  us  or  else." 

It  is  said  that  moderation  and  education 
are  the  only  way  In  which  to  combat  the 
liquor  menace.  Science,  medicine.  sUtistlra. 
and  observation  prove  liquor  immeasurably 
harmful.  Unsanitary  health  conditions  have 
proven  equally  menacing.  We  are  fighting 
disease  purveyors,  except  druf;  alcohol,  with 
laws  as  well  as  education  and  we  do  not  toler- 
ate defiance  from  monied  InteresU  who  wuuld 
capitalize  on  public  ignorance.  Why  accept 
liquor  defiance? 

The  civUized  world  Is  shocked  bccsuss 
Japan  Is  selling  opium  to  subjected  orientals. 
We  charge  a  godless  nation  is  deliberately 
spreadii\g  the  drug  habit  for  drug  taxes. 
Quoting  SecreUry  Morgenthau.  "The  Treas- 
ury has  a  SOOO.000.000  stake  in  the  hard  liquor 
industry."  Wherein  do  we  differ  from  Japan 
in  our  greed  for  drug  taxes? 

Social  progress  has  been  made  through  pro- 
hibitions. The  Ten  ConomaiulnaenU  supple- 
mented by  health  laws  and  other  legal  pro- 
tections to  society  with  rerpect  to  human 
conduct  have  pioneered  civilization.  Legis- 
lation cannot  make  men  clean  or  moral:  but 
laws  to  protect  society  can  make  it  easier  to 
bs  sanitary  aiid  sober. 

Traffickers  in  liquor  are  drug  emacaasianeis. 
They  cannot  defend  their  drug  so  they  always 
resort  to  subterfuge. 

1.  They  charge  a  betrayal  of  servlosmsn 
with  re^>ect  to  voting,  but  this  charge  is 
backfiring  sines  servicemen  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  are  applying  for  ballou  Ood- 
sult  Secretary  of  SUte  Marah  If  you  want 
confirmation.  He  Is  bslng  swsmpsd  with 
applications  to  vote  from  servicemen. 

2.  They  have  linked  old-age  pensions  .with 
their  danmaole  traffic.  Old  age  is  Inevitahls. 
and  poverty  no  disgrace.  The  speaker  or 
anyone  listening  In  may  experience  old  ags 
before  accumulating  adequate  funds  It  Is 
a  detesUble  trick,  an  Insult  to  dsssrvlng  old 
age  to  make  pensions  for  granddad  and 
grandma  dependent  upon  tta*  drug  dissipa- 
tion of  others. 
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I,  T%»  lr«A«li«H  In  Uqunr  hiv*  rh«ll#n|«<t 
•MMly  10  •nhMTTf  iity  l«w  M«intt  (h»m, 
ft  Mytnt,  "Wf  win  mU  nquur  with 
•  liiMMt  or  tlii.**  Maitjr  of  thM*  ««u«r« 
i»ooUi|<<  Mriac  pratiibitioti  and  ON  tUU 
IxMitifuKinR.  Tha  Alti»d  Dryt,  roprootnting 
the  rhurchM.  h«vt  kcccpttd  tht*  dirt.  No 
on*  run  hold  «  rm  to  our  head  and  tar. 
"Play  ball  our  way  or  tUe."  tted-bloodad 
men  raaent  such  tactica.  We  propoae  to  find 
Ottt  whether  Nebraska  can  be  governed  bjr 
■MOority  rule  or  whether  we  are  willing  to 
aell  out  to  a  lawleaa  liquor  trafflc. 

We  are  now  going  to  take  a  collection.  If 
you  want  to  help,  you  can  send  your  check 
to  your  paator  oi  to  KORN.  care  of  Allied  Dry 
Porcee.  Make  checks  payable  to  Mr.  D.  B. 
Ifartl.  treaatirer. 

If  you  want  a  free  copy  of  this  speech, 

rite  or  phone  KORN  or  Harold  D.  Wilson, 
Lincoln  Liberty  Life  Building.  Lincoln. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  friends.  "Know  the  truth 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 


GoTenior    Dewey's    Openinf    Campaign 
Address  at  Pkiladelphia,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  8INAT1  OP  THI  UNITID  STATBB 

Tuesday.  September  12  ilegUlative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).1944 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  the  text  of 
Oovernor  Dewey's  Philadelphia  address 
opening  hla  eampalvn  for  tho  Presi- 
dency. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

Tonight  wa  open  a  campaign  to  daoidt  the 
eouraa  of  our  country  for  many  years  to 
ooma.  Tha  next  national  administration 
will  take  olBce  January  30,  IMA.  and  will 
serve  until  IMS.  Thoaa  yt^n,  IMS  to  IMP, 
will  be  iargaly — and  we  pray  wholly — peace- 
tlOM  ywtfa. 

For  nearly  three  years  otir  Nation  has  been 
engaged  in  a  world  war.  Today  our  armed 
foreea  are  winning  victory  after  victory. 
Total,  smashing  victory  is  in  eight.  Ger- 
many and  Japan  ahall  be  given  the  leasoxu 
of  their  live* — right  in  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

America— our  America  which  lovea  paaee 
so  dearly — Is  proving  once  again  that  it  can 
wage  war  mightily.  That  it  can  crush  any 
•ggreaaor  who  tbreateru  the  freedom  which 
we  love  evon  more  than  peace.  The  Ameri- 
can people  have  risen  to  the  challenge.  The 
war  is  being  won  on  the  battle  fronts.  It  la 
alao  being  won  in  the  factory,  the  ofBce,  the 
farm,  the  mine  and  the  home. 

Tea.  we  are  proving  that  we  can  wage  war. 
But  what  are  the  prospects  of  success  as  a 
nation  at  peace?  The  answer  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  outcome  of  this  election. 

At  the  very  outset  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  clear.  This  is  not  merely  a  campaign 
•galnat  an  Individual  dr  a  political  party. 
It  la  not  merely  a  campaign  to  displace  a 
tired,  czhausted.  qtiarrellng  and  bickering 
•dminlatratlon  with  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
admlnlatnition. 


or    BOrSATISM    aCAOB 

It  la  a  campaign  agalnat  an  administra- 
tion whlcb  was  conceived  In  defeatism. 
Which  failed  for  eight  rtralght  years  to  re- 
store our  domestic  ecoxx>my.  whicb  has  been 
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Kieni  admiiiiattauon 
itloa  and.  woral  of 
lost  taltn  in  Itaelf 
people. 

T^  baste  Issue 
tbe  leOMt  announcement 
Selective  Service  In 
that  when  Germany 
defeated   It   will   still 
moblllae   the    armed 
And  why?     Because, 
people  in  the  Army 
could  create  an  agency 
are  out." 

Por  6  months  we 
menta   from   the   New 
Washington  that  this 
it  Is  out  in  the  open, 
ing  up  to  it.      Becaui^ 
peace.    They  aS-e  afrai< 
their  own  failures  to 
again.     They  are  afrali  I 

I  do  not  share  that 
otir  members  of  the 
transported  home  and 
practical  moment 
that  the  occupation  of 
should  very  soon  be 
voluntarily  choose  to 
when  peace  comes.     I 
futtire  of  America^-«it(er 
tant.    I  am  sure  of 
national  admlnistratic^ 
our  country 

The  New  Deal  waa 
phy  that  our  frontiers 
we  have  left  to  do  ia 
division  of  what  we 
himself,  aald  In  19S2 

"Our   Induatrial 
our  task  ia  not     *     * 
duolng  more  goods. 
dramatic  business  of 
and  plants  already  in 

The  New  Deal  operat  id 
for  7  straight  peaoetlmi 
power.     At  the  end  of 
New  Deal  gave  Ita  own 
failure  by  this  cold 
can  economic  machln^ 
center." 


nl  sni  IMM* 

u  tbe  uisiory  of  lb« 

all.  ena  whieh  has 

in  the  Ameriean 


clearly  revealed  In 
by  the  Director  of 
\faahlngton.     Me  said 
Japan  have  been 
be  necessary  to  de- 
purees  very  gradually, 
aald.  "We  can  keep 
a^out  as  cheaply  as  we 
for  them  when  they 


been  hearing  state- 
Deal   imderlings   In 
was  the  plan.     Now 
'  liey  have  been  work- 
they  are  afraid  of 
of  a  continuance  of 
this  covmtry  going 
of  America, 
fear.     I  believe  that 
forces  should  be 
i^eleased  at  the  earliest 
victory.      I  believe 
Germany  and  Japan 
c4nflned  to  those  who 
remain  in  the  Army 
am  not  afraid  of  the 
immediate  or  dls- 
future  If  we  get  a 
which   believes  In 
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SATS    WAS    SAVSO 

The  administration 
with  all  Its  tragic  tol 
destruction,  is  the  onl  t 
They  are  deadly  afraid 
beck  to  teeumptlon 
That  is  why  they  are 
of  the  Army.      That 
cheaper  to  keep  men 
let  them  come  home. 

Now  let  us  get 
the  records  right  here 
the    last    hundred 
periods  during  which 
ment  were  well  below 
period  the  average 
In  the  entire  hundred 
preaslon   of   all  waa  5 
lonseat  was  4  year 

When  this 
depression    was    alreacfy 
Then  what  happened? 
presslon  was  then  5 
any  other  In  a  century, 
unemployed.    By   IMO 
almost  11  years  old. 
been  in  power  for  7 
were  stUl  10.000.000 

It  took  a  world  wai 
American  people. 

Let's  get  one  thing 
was  President  during 
lasted  from  1933  unti 
when   war   orders  froo 
began  to  bring  us  ful 
The  New  Deal  kept 
tlnuous  state  of 
yeara.    It  made  a  8-; 


tills 


fo<  inded  on  the  phlloao- 

ire  behind  us  and  all 

to  quarrel  over  the 

lave.     Mr.  Roosevelt 

pla^t   U   built    •    •    • 

*     necessarily  pro« 

t  Is  the  soberer,  less 

administering  reeources 

hand." 

on  that  philosophy 

years  with  unlimited 

hat  time,  in  1030,  the 

ofltelsl  verdict  on  Its 

The  Ameri- 

Is  stalled  on  dead 
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ADMINISTSATION 

knows  that  ths  war, 

of  death,  debt,  and 

thing  that  aaved  it. 

that   they  will  go 

their  own  failures. 

ifrald  to  let  men  out 
why  they  say  it  is 

n  the  Army  than  to 


anot  ler  point  straight  for 
St  the  beginning.    In 
we    have    had    11 
jusiness  and  employ- 
lormal.     During  that 
depfesslon  lasted  a  years, 
years  the  longest  de- 
years  and  the  next 
to  the  last  one. 
sdministtatlon  took  office  the 
over    3    years    old. 
In  1034,  when  the  de- 
yfcars  old— longer  than 
we  stlU  had  12,000.000 
the   depression   was 
admlnlfitration  had 
straight  years  and  there 
unemployed, 
to  get  jobs  for  the 
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clear 


and  settled.    Who 

the  depression   that 

some  time  in   1040, 

all   over   the   world 

employment  again? 

country  in  a  con- 

depr^sslon   for   7  straight 

depreasloin  last  11 


year*    mpf  twirs  a*  Iniig  as  my  ether  He* 
presslon  in  a  whole  cshtury. 

eALU  WAStttMOTON  BWHATISf 

Now,  Washlniion  Is  getting  all  set  for  an> 
other  depreKKlon.  They  Intend  to  keep  the 
young  men  In  the  Army.  The  New  Desl 
spokesmen  are  dally  announcing  that  recon* 
version  will  be  dlfflcult,  if  not  Impoaalble. 
They  eay  that  relief  rolls  will  be  enormous. 
They  drearily  promise  us  that  we  ahall  need 
to  prepare  for  an  army  of  unemployed  bigger 
than  the  armies  we  have  put  In  the  field 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 
That's  what's  wrong  with  the  New  Deal. 
That's  why  It's  time  for  a  change. 

The  reason  for  this  long-continued  failure 
Is  twofold.  Pirst,  because  there  never  waa  a 
worse  Job  done  df  running  our  Government. 
When  one  agency  fails,  the  New  Deal  Just 
piles  another  on  and  we  pay  for  both.  When 
men  quarrel,  there  is  no  one  in  authority  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  When  agencies  get  snarled 
up  there  is  no  one  in  authority  to  untangle 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  people's  business  goes 
to  pot  and  the  people  are  the  victims. 

Right  in  the  final  crisis  of  this  war,  the 
most  critical  of  all  war  agencies — the  War 
Production  Board — fell  apart  before  our  eyes. 
This  Ls  also  the  board  in  charge  of  recon- 
version and  Jobs.  Yet  we  have  aeen  quar- 
reling, disunity,  and  public  recriminations 
day  after  day,  as  one  competent  man  after 
another  resigned  and  the  head  of  the  Board 
was  sent  to  China.  We  have  seen  this  hap- 
pen in  agency  after  agency.  The  cost  to  the 
war  effort,  to  the  country,  can  never  be  cal- 
culated. And  It's  time  the  people  put  an  end 
to  it. 

When  the  W.  P.  B.  fell  spart,  so  did  your 
chance  under  this  administration  for  Jobs 
after  the  war.  Por  now  the  New  Deslera 
have  moved  In,  and  their  handiwork,  their 
promise  for  America,  is  not  Jobs— but  the 
dole 

saas  LACK  or  rArrn  tn  T;Nrrsi>  iTATxa 

The  other  reason  for  this  long  continued 
failure— the  rcaaon  wh7  they  are  now  dis- 
mally preparing  for  another  depression— Is 
because  this  administration  has  so  little 
faith  in  the  United  States.  They  believe  In 
the  defeatist  philosophy  that  our  Industrial 
plant  Is  built,  that  our  task  is  not  to  pro- 
duce more  goods  but  to  fight  among  our- 
selvee  over  whst  we  have. 

I  believe  that  we  have  not  even  begun  to 
build  otir  industrial  plant.  We  have  not  ex- 
hauated  our  inventive  genius.  We  have  not 
exhausted  our  capacity  to  produce  more 
goods  for  our  people.  No  living  man  has  yet 
dreamed  of  the  limit  to  which  we  can  go 
If  we  have  a  Government  which  believes  in 
the  American  economic  system  and  in  the 
American  people. 

This  administration  Is  convinced  that  we 
can  achieve  social  security  only  by  surren- 
dering a  little  bit  of  freedom  for  every  little 
bit  of  sectirity.  That  Is  exactly  what  our 
enemies  thought.  So  their  people  first  lost 
their  freedom  and  then  their  security.  I 
cannot  accept  that  course  for  America.  I 
believe — I  know— that  we  can  achieve  real 
social  security  only  if  we  do  keep  our  freedomT 

There  can  be — there  must  be — Job*  and 
opportunity  for  all,  without  dlacrimlnatlon 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  There  must  be  Jobs  in  Industry,  In 
agriculture,  In  mines,  in  stores,  in  offices,  at 
a  high  level  of  wages  and  salaries.  There 
must  be  opportunity  and  incentive  for  men 
and  women  to  go  Into  btulness  for  them- 
selves. 

The  war  has  proved  that  despite  the  Ne'w 
Deal,  America  can  mightily  increase  its  fron- 
tiers of  production.  With  competent  goT- 
ernment  America  can  produce  mightily  for 
peace.  And  the  standard  of  living  of  ovir 
people  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  we  are  able  to  produce. 
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Hi*  MfW  Deal  prepsraii  In  lieep  mtn  In  the 
Aritty  beeaiM  it  is  atralg  ul  a  resumption  of 
lu  own  iepreaslott.  They  eau't  thtitk  »( any* 
Ihlivi  tivt  us  to  go  once  we  stop  buUdini  guns 
and  tanks,  But  to  those  who  believe  in 
America  there's  lots  to  do. 

MtLLtoMs  or  joaa  iMvtsioNa 

Why.  juat  take  housing,  for  example.  U 
we  simply  build  the  homes  the  American 
people  need  in  order  to  tt  decently  housed 
It  will  keep  millions  of  men  employed  for 
years.  After  12  years  of  the  New  Deal  the 
housing  of  the  American  people  has  fallen 
down  so  badly  that  Jtist  to  come  up  to  the 
standards  of  1930  we  shall  need  to  build 
more  than  a  million  homes  a  year  for  many 
yeara  to  come.  And  this  does  not  Include 
the  enormous  need  for  farm  bousing  repairs 
and  alterations. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  we  shall  have  an 
Immediate  need  for  6,000.000  automobiles 
Just  to  put  the  same  number  of  cars  back  on 
the  road  that  were  there  in  1941.  We  shall 
need  after  the  war  3.500,000  vacuum  cleaners, 
7,000.000  clocks,  23,000.000  radio  aets,  6.000,- 
000  refrigerators,  10.000.000  electric  irons, 
3.000.000  washing  machines,  and  millions  of 
other  household  appliances. 

There  are  600  different  articles  made  of 
steel  and  Iron  which  have  not  been  manu- 
factured aince  IMa.  All  this  means  produc- 
tion and  production  meana  Jobs.  But  that 
kind  of  production  and  that  kind  of  Jobs  are 
beyond  the  experience  and  vision  of  the 
New  Deal. 

The  transportation  industry— rsll,  air,  snd 
motor — U  waiting  to  get  going. 

The  mighty  energy  we  found  lying  dor- 
mant and  unused.  In  this  country  at  ths  be* 
ginning  of  the  war  must  be  turned  from  de- 
struction to  creation.  There  can  and  must 
be  Jobs  for  all  who  want  them  snd  s  free, 
open  door  for  every  man  who  wsnta  to  start 
out  In  business  for  himself. 

We  know  from  long  experience  thst  ws 
shall  not  provide  Jobs  and  restore  small  bual- 
ness  by  the  methods  of  the  New  Deal.  We 
cannot  keep  our  freedom  and  st  the  ssms 
Mme  continue  experimentation  with  a  new 
policy  every  day  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  succeed  with  a  controlled 
snd  regulated  society  under  a  Government 
which  destroys  Incentive,  chokes  production, 
fosters  disunity  and  discourages  men  with 
vision  and  imagination  from  creating  em« 
ployment  and  opportunity. 

BOCIAL  LXaiSLATXON   ATPaOVD 

The  New  Deal  really  bellevee  that  unem- 
ployment is  bound  to  be  with  us  perma- 
nently. It  aays  so.  They  will  change  this 
la-year-old  tune  between  now  and  election. 
They  have  done  it  every  time.  But  they've 
always  come  back  to  it  after  election.  The 
New  Deal  really  believes  that  we  cannot  have 
good  social  legislation  and  also  good  Jobs  for 
all.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  aoul  that 
we  can  have  both. 

Of  course  we  need  security  regulation.  Of 
course  we  need  bank  deposit  insurance.  Of 
course  we  need  price  support  for  agricxilturc. 
Of  courae  the  farmers  of  this  country  cannot 
be  left  to  the  hasards  of  a  world  price  while 
they  buy  their  goods  at  an  American  price. 
Of  course  we  need  unemployment  Insurance 
and  old-age  pensions  and  also  relief  when- 
ever there  are  not  enough  Jobs.  Of  course 
the  rights  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  are  fundamental.  My  party 
blazed  the  trail  In  that  field  by  passage  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1926. 

But  we  miut  also  have  a  Government 
which  believes  In  enterprise  and  Government 
policies  which  encourage  enterprise.  We 
mtist  aee  to  it  that  a  man  who  wants  to  start 
a  busineea  is  encotirag^ed  to  start  it.  that  the 
man  who  wants  to  expand  a  going  bualness 
is  encouraged  to  expand  it.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  the  Job-producing  enterprises  of 
America   are   stimulated   to   produce   more 
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Jobs,  We  it\u»t  ft(>e  U\  It  that  \\\*  msn  %hci 
wants  til  ptHMtVK'S  moie  Juba  Is  hut  iUrottled 
by  live  auvei-hmeitto-but  khuws  that  he  has 
a  Dovernmeiii  as  eager  tor  hlia  to  suceeed  as 
he  Is  himieir. 

We  cannot  have  Jobs  and  opportunity  if 
we  sunvnder  our  fi^edum  to  Oovernment 
control.  We  do  not  need  to  surrender  our 
freedom  to  Government  control  In  order  to 
have  the  economic  security  to  which  we  are 
entitled  aa  freemen.  We  can  have  both  op- 
portimtty  and  security  within  the  framework 
of  a  free  society.  That  is  what  the  American 
people  will  say  at  the  election  next  November. 

TO  TALK  ON  PEACE  TONIGHT 

With  the  winning  of  the  war  In  sight,  there 
are  two  overshadowing  problems.  Pirst,  the 
making  and  keeping  of  the  peace  of  the 
world  so  that  your  children  and  my  children 
shall  not  face  this  tragedy  all  over  again. 
This' great  objective,  to  which  we  are  all  ao 
deeply  devoted.  I  ahall  talk  alxtut  at  Louis- 
ville tomorrow  night  on  the  radio. 

The  other  problem  is  whether  we  shall 
replace  the  tired  and  quarrelsome  defeatism 
of  the  present  administration  with  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  Government  which  believes  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States  and  knows 
how  to  act  on  that  belief. 

Such  action  Involves  many  things:  Tax 
policies,  regulatory  policies,  latx)r  policies, 
opportunity  for  small  business,  the  bureauc- 
racies which  are  attempting  to  regulate  every 
detail  of  the  lives  of  our  people — these  are 
all  of  major  importance.  I  ahall  discuss 
each  of  them  In  detail  t>eforc  this  campaign 
Is  over.  I  shall  discuss  them  In  plain  Eng- 
lish and  say  what  we  propose  to  do  about 
them. 

I  am  Interested— desperately  Interested  In. 
bringing  to  our  country  a  rebirth  of  faith 
in  our  future.  I  am  deeply  interested  In 
bringing  a  final  end  to  the  defeatism  and 
failure  of  this  administration  in  Its  domestic 
policies.  I  am  deeply  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple that  riolory  In  this  wsr  shsll  mean  vic- 
tory for  freedom  and  for  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  world.  Our  place  in  a  peaceful 
world  can  and  shall  be  made  secure.  But 
nothing  on  earth  will  make  \u  secure  unless 
ws  are  strong,  unless  we  are  productive  end 
unless  we  have  faith  in  ourselves.  We  can 
and  we  will  recover  our  future  and  go  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  freedom  and  security. 
I  have  unlimited  faith  that  the  American 
people  will  choose  that  path  next  November. 


Meet  Mr.  Dalles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  rCNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Meet  Mr.  Dulles."  published  In 
the  La  PoUette  Progressive  Weekly  of 
September  4,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

MEET  Its.   DULLES 

A  good  barometer  to  the  democratic  and 
humanitarian  objectives  being  molded  into 
international  politics  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  U 
the  entry  of  John  Poster  Dulles  on  the  stage 
as  the  spokesman  for  Tom  Dewey.  As  repre- 
sentative of  the  Republican   candidate  for 


PfeaUleitt,  D\iUm  K|ti»Ali«  m  the  NenuMtgiB 
veraioii  ttt  AiuviirHli  intereets  Ui  hia  tOB* 
tetai\(^  with  diK^retary  ot  iiatt  OwNlell  Mttll, 

When  ttne  ftitii>idera  that  both  oM  parties 
lean  toward  any  kmd  of  a  paMO  aa  long  as 
theri»  Is  force  e<mnected  with  It,  Dullsa  la 
a  splendid  choice  as  oRlrlat  kibltaer  In  the 
first  place  he  U  a  specialist  in  international 
affairs,  having  been  the  attorney  for  the 
international  nickel  cartel  whose  t>raae 
knuckle  treatment  of  American  metal  con- 
aumers  is  too  well  known  for  comment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  selection  of  Dulles 
will  make  certain  that  no  embarrassing  moral 
lasuea  will  be  injected  into  this  discussion  of 
"realistic"  peace  aims.  A  glance  at  his  record 
as  a  utility  holding  company  lawyer  wUl  dia- 
pel  any  fears  along  thoae  lines. 

As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sullivan  and 
Cromwell.  Wall  Street  lawyers,  he  has  handled 
much  of  the  perpetual  litigation  of  the 
huge  North  American  Holding  Co..  whose 
name  has  come  to  l)e  a  synonym  for  scandal 
in  the  utUity  field.  Indeed,  Mr.  Dulles'  North 
American  chickens  were  coming  home  to 
roost  last  week,  making  it  neceaaary  for  him 
to  go  to  Washington  via  backdoors  and  alleys. 

Dulles  waa  being  hunted  by  process  servers 
as  a  defendant  in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
utility  scandals  In  the  Nation's  history. 
Prank  Boehm.  a  former  high  offlcial  for  North 
American's  principal  aubsldiary,  the  Union 
Electric  Co.  of  St.  Louis,  has  brought  suit 
against  North  American  and  Its  officials,  al- 
leging that  the  company  corrupted  legisla- 
tures and  elections  with  a  afi.000,000  slush 
fund.  The  caee  against  the  holding  company 
has  been  investigated  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commiaslon  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  prosecution  be  brought.  The  De- 
partment, for  soms  reason,  hss  failed  to  act. 

Boehm 's  suit  Is  based  on  tha  charge  that 
he  suffered  damages  for  taking  the  rap  for 
his  superioi^  in  the  North  American  system. 
According  to  his  petition,  Dulles  Is  one  of 
the  men  who  assured  him  that  his  perjury 
In  an  S.  B.  0.  probe  would  have  no  pereonal 
consequenoee.  Boehm  later  went  to  Jail  for 
the  perjiu7. 

Ths  subpena  with  which  Boehm 's  attorneya 
hope  to  get  Dulles  out  of  Stats  Department 
sanctuary  to  St.  Louis  was  served  on  the  Wall 
Streeter  as  he  left  the  company  of  Wendell 
Wlllkle,  another  red-hot  world  reformer  who 
once  headed  a  utility  charged  with  bribing 
and  corrupting  public  ofllclals. 

Mr.  Dulles'  well-publicised  entry  brings  the 
whole  cast  out  on  the  stage.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  United 
Statea  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  are  now  Joined  by 
the  great  mouthpiece  of  the  utilities  in  advo- 
cating enforcement  of  a  peace  settlement 
which  has  not  been  divulged  to  the  American 
people.  The  totalitarian  liberals  have  moved 
the  glittering  acenery  Into  place.  The  global- 
minded  intelligentsia  has  concluded  the  over- 
ture. The  curtain  Is  ready  to  go  up  on  the 
great  tragedy  of  our  day.  "Peace  by  Porce." 


The  Cartel  System  in  Relation  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS" 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  vacmu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  KILGORE.     Mr.  President,  with 
Germany's  occupation  close  at  band,  we 
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In  the  Congress  and  tn  the  Nation  as 
8  whole  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
kind  of  peace  which  will  be  imposed  upon 
Oennany.  The  discussion  to  date  has 
been  largely  devoted  to  the  military  and 
political  aspects.  I  think  we  will  be  com- 
mitting a  grave  error  if  ve  do  not  give 
earnest  consideration  to  questions  of  re- 
organizing the  German  economy. 

After  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War 
No.  1  her  industrial  leaders,  looking  to- 
ward world  dominion,  promoted  an  inter- 
national cartel  system.  From  the  outset, 
this  network  of  cartels  was  used  to  re- 
build the  armaments  Industry  of  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  same  time  to  stifle  the 
development  of  independent  indiistry  in 
other  countries,  particularly  industries 
eaaectiai  to  their  national  defense.  In 
ins  the  Junker  cartel  masters  made  an 
tmholy  alliance  with  the  Nazi  Party  in 
order  to  consolidate  their  economic 
power  at  home,  and  extend  It  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  force  of  arms. 

Virtually  every  investigation  conducted 
hr  the  SNiate  into  the  national  defense 
preparations  has  brought  to  light  the 
sinister  activities  of  these  carte's  in  un- 
dermining our  military  strength  and 
softening  us  up  for  the  blows  of  Nazi 
aggression,  I  refer  to  the  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
ve«tigate  the  National  Defense  Program, 
the  Committee  on  Patents,  under  its 
chajrman.  Senator  Bone,  the  Gillette 
committee,  and  the  War  Mobilization 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman.  In  the  past  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  .has  furnished  to  the 
War  Mobilization  Subcommittee  mate- 
rials which  give  new  insight  into  the  use 
of  the  cartel  network  for  purposes  of 
espionage,  as  well  as  for  the  crippling 
of  our  defense  industry.  At  this  point 
I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the  Record 
abstracts  of  the  first  five  sessions  of  this 
series  of  hearings,  at  which  testimony 
was  presented  by  Attorney  General 
Francis  Biddle;  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division, 
Wmdell  Berge;  Mr.  James  8.  Martin 
and  Mr.  Sims  Carter,  Chief  and  Assistant 
Chief,  respectively,  of  the  Economic  War- 
fare Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
brief  summaries  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Rsocas  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscon.  as  foDows: 

BuMMAUn  or  Camib.  Bzahmob  m  Rslation 

TO   NATIONAL  DSTSHSB 

(Seoat*   MiUtary   Affain   Committee,   8ub- 

oommltte«  on  War  Mobilization) 

(Sximmariea  prepar«d  by  Legislative  Refer- 

•nce  Senrlcc.  Library  of  Ck>ngmi) 

WMAMom  ow  Avaum  ta.  1*44 

Tbe  committee  met  In  room  234  at  10:30 

•  .  m.  to  hear  the  teatlmony  of  Francis  Biddle. 

Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  BUtes.   In 

reference  to  cartels  and  monopoly  practices. 

Mr.  KzL«on  presided. 

-Am  ws  approach  the  occupation  of  Ocr- 
many."  Mr.  Blddla  aald.  "we  will  have  to 
*«Mt  what  Is  to  be  done  with  the  great 
Osmaa  moDopoUstlc  llrms."  These  firms. 
>•  stated,  really  operate  as  a  part  of  the 
0«nnaa  Oovemaasat.  and  have  utilised  their 
varioui  ooMmwalsl  agrMOMou  with  Amsri- 
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can  firms  to  restrict  oikr 
formation  from  our  flm  b, 
upon   us.   and   eatabllsli 
ganda   throughout   the 
atand point  of  our  own 
must  assume  that  as 
llstlc  German  firms 
thing  like  their  present 
a  recurring  set  of 

Mr.  BMdle.  citing 
Ized  industries,  stated 
forbidden    by   the 
Treaty  to  manufacture 
struments.   continued 
Dutch  subsidiary.    In 
tinued,  Zeiss  entered 
ment  with  Bausch  tt 
division   of   world 
firm  not   to  seU 
rectly  or  Indirectly  to 
the  United  States  unl 
addition,  said  the 
&  Lomb  was  required  tc 
tailed  royalty  statement 
was  able   to  determine 
types    of    Instruments 
armed  forces  of  the 

According  to  the 
rich  Krupp,  Germany's 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
transferred  its  patents, 
secret  processes  of 
armament     manufacturer 
change  for  a  block  of 
and    this   procedure 
Spain.    It  was  Krupp. 
that  entered  into 
eral  lUectric  Co.  to  restr 
Bten  carbide,  with  the 
terlal  sold  In  Germany 
In  the  United  States  foi 
pound. 

Senator  B^ilooke  statefd 
now  using  a  40-m 
which  we  are  paying 

Through  the  German 
steel  trust.  Mr.  Biddle 
mans  have  controlled  a 
prod\ictlon   in  Europe, 
was  Integrated   Into  tho 
Germany  tried  to  keep 
French  and  Greek  mills 
supply  coal  and  se 
further  that  the  Germa^ 
atlng  through  the 
quired  such  control  ove^ 
that  German  firms  were 
by  those  mills  %y^a.n 
panies.    Purthermore.  M' 
German  steel   trust   has 
German  control  of  its 
country   under   Dutch, 
nominal  ownership.     "I 
affiliates.  Steel  Union 
10.   1940.  that  Its 
mains  Intact  so  that  at 
culmination  of  the  war 
expect — we  are  again 
to  carry  on  oxir  overseas 
The  German  electric- 
trlcal  Industry  occupiec' 
tlon  prior  to  the  First 
die  said,  and  its  position 
ened  since  that  tims. 
that  by   1934.  Dsram. 
lamp  venture  of  four 
panies.  produced  almost 
lamps  manttfactured  in 
Russia,  and  that  Osram 
numerous  csrtel 
usual  divisions  of 
Anns,  and  was  using 

1.  G.  Parbenindustrle, 
succeeded  in  negotiating 
with  American  companies 
lowing   effecu:    (i) 
kept  from  selling  the 
k«t:  (2)  It  gained  control 
portion  of  the  American 
In  that  strategic  products 
lafactured  without  Its 


trade,  acquire  In- 

.  conduct  espionage 

centers   of  propa- 

world.      •'From    the 

:  national  security,  we 

as  these  monopo- 

conltinue  to  exist  in  any- 

form.  we  shall  have 

problems." 

var  ous 


German  cartel- 
Carl  Zeiss,  while 
of   the    Versailles 
military  optical  In- 
do   so  through   a 
1,  Mr.  Biddle  con- 
a  cartel  arrange- 
providlng  f<a  the 
the    American 
Instruments   dl- 
ountrles  outside  of 
Zel£s  agreed.     In 
General,  Bausch 
supply  to  Zeiss  de- 
from  which  Zeiss 
the  quantities  and 
purchased    by     the 
States. 

Oeneral.  Fried- 
big  armament  firm. 
'  Yeaty  of  Versailles, 
Its  licenses,  and  Its 
to  a  Swedish 
Bofors.     In    ex- 
company's  stock, 
also    followed    in 
.  Biddle  continued, 
with  the  Gen- 
et the  sale  of  tung- 
^esult  that  this  ma- 
•60  a  pound  and 
as  much  as  $425  a 
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that  our  Navy  Is 

Bofors  gun,  for 

to  Sweden. 

coal  syndicate  and 

explained,  the  Oer- 

rge  part  of  the  steel 

The  ateel  combine 

Nazi  system,  and 

lown  production  of 

through  refusal  to 

steel.    He  said 

steel  trust,  oper- 

cartel.  ac- 

the  Belgian  mills 

given  a  better  price 

the  Belgian  com- 

Biddle  stated,  the 

tried  to  hide   the 

aflUlates  in  this 

I  Iwlss,    and   Swedish 

tnrote  to  on*  of  its 

piling,  on  July 

organization  re- 

an  early  victorious 

which  we  here  all 

nedlately  equipped 

export.' " 

trust  and  elec- 
a  dominant  posl- 
War.  Mr.  Bid- 
has  been  strength- 
He   stated   further 
as  the  Joint 
electrical  com- 
50  percent  of  the 
1  urope,  exclusive  of 
l^se  been  a  party  to 
containing  the 
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able  to  retard  the  development  of  a  mag- 
neslimi  Industry  in  this  country;  <4)  It  was 
able  to  prevent  an  American  company  from 
selling  munitions  of  a  particular  kind  to  the 
British  Purchasing  Commission;  (6)  it  was 
able,  acting  through  the  Rohm  Haas  Co..  of 
Darmstadt,  to  Impose  a  restriction  on  the 
amotmt  of  plastics  which  could  be  prodticed 
as  cast  sheets  for  bomber  noses  by  the 
du  Pont  Co.;  and.  (6)  It  had  established  the 
means  of  getting  Information  for  the  Ger- 
man Government  through  patent  agree- 
.nents  and  the  right  to  Inspect  American 
plants. 

Mr.  Biddle  suggested  that  the  know-how 
and  technical  information  accumtilated  by 
the  German  firms  be  made  available  to  the 
American  people,  and  that  the  German  pat- 
ents and  know-bow  in  this  country  which 
have  been  seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian should  not  be  sold  in  order  to  raise 
a  fund  to  pay  off  American  claimants  against 
the  German  Government,  as  was  done  after 
the  last  war.  but  these  should  be  retained  by 
the  American  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people.  He  further  proposed 
that  we  break  the  power  of  the  German 
monopolistic  firms.  He  advocated  an  analy- 
sis and  understanding  of  each  one  of  the  Ger- 
man monopolistic  firms,  and  then  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  readjustment  necessary.  Such 
adjustments,  he  said,  may  be  international- 
ization of  the  firm,  sale  of  its  patents  and 
know-how  Lo  all  firms,  and  even  active  par- 
ticipation on  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Biddle  emphasized  that  he  d?d  not 
blame  the  American  firms  for  going  into 
these  cartel  agreements,  because  it  was  a 
necessary  defensive  step,  fron  their  view- 
point. 

BCAXING  or  SXPTKMBCa  7.  1944 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.  to  In- 
vestigate International  cartels  in  connection 
with  the  military  optical  goods  Industry. 
Chairman  Kn^ooax  presided. 

Warning  that  the  defeated  Germans  wUI 
attempt  to  salvage  their  industrial  power 
through  resumption  of  cartel  arrangements. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Wendell  Berge 
said  we  must  control  Germany's  monopolisUc 
firms  if  we  are  to  prevent  another  war. 

Mr.  Berge.  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Justice 
Departments  Antitrust  Division,  advocated 
this  foiu'-polnt  program  for  preventing  re- 
establishment  of  the  German  war  machine: 
(1)  German  patents  and  know-bow  must  be 
made  available  to  the  American  people;  (2) 
German  laboratories  "mtist  operate  In  full 
view  of  the  rest  of  the  world";  (3)  German 
firms,  such  as  I.  o.  Farben.  must  "at  the 
very  least  •  •  •  be  spUt  up  into  sepa- 
rate companies":  (4)  "Kime  German  firms 
probably  ought  to  be  physically  removed 
from  Germany  and  their  laboratories  Inter- 
nationalized." 

To  Ulustrate  how  the  Germans  were  able 
to  sabotage  the  effectiveness  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  Mr.  Berge  gave  an  account  of 
the  cartel  agreement  made  to  1921  between 
Carl  Zeiss,  of  Jena.  Germany,  and  the  Bausch 
ft  Loosb  Optical  Co..  of  Rochester,  N.  T. 
He  explained  that  through  the  arrangement 
which  divided  up  the  world  as  far  as  sale 
of  military  optical  goods  was  concerned. 
Zeiss  gave  to  Bausch  A  Lomb  the  American 
market  but  reuined  complete  control  over 
the  supply  of  optical-gunfire  control  instru- 
ments going  to  Great  Briuin,  Prance,  and 
other  countries.  He  demonstrated  also  how 
the  American  company  transmitted  secret 
United  States  military  information  to  the 
Ocrmans  both  before  and  after  the  advent 
of  Hitler,  while  Zeiss  excluded  Bausch  * 
l^mb  from  knowledge  of  lu  mUitary  pro- 
duetloo  uxKler  the  Nazi  regime. 

"No  one  factor."  emphasized  the  wltneM, 

!•  of  greater  Imporunoe  in  the  waglnf  of. 

modem  mechanised  warfare  than  the  pra- 

cuion  instruments  which  indicate  the  exact 

location  of  a  targtt.    •    •    •    Tha  inatru- 
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ments  In  this  category  Include  perlscopea, 
range  finders,  height  finders,  bore  sights, 
bomb  sights,  telescopes,  torpedo  directors, 
gun  sights,  searchlight  lenses."  Continu- 
ance of  large-scale  production  of  war  In- 
stnmients  was  "entirely  Inconsistent"  with 
the  aims  of  the  peace  treaty,  said  Mr.  Berg*. 

Supplementing  his  remarks  with  exhibits 
of  documents  seized  from  the  New  York 
files  of  the  two  firms,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  told  this  story  of  the  operations  of 
the  cartel: 

"Paced  with  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  Zeiss  wocked  out  a 
secret  agreement  with  Bausch  &  Lomb  on 
April  28.  1921,  whereby  Zeiss  gave  the  Amer- 
ican company  Its  know-how,  the  latter  to 
pay  a  gradually  diminishing  royalty.  The 
firms  divided  the  world  market  and  Zeiss 
was  allowed  to  determine  who  should  become 
heads  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  military  de- 
partment. TO  evade  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  stay  In  the  world  market,  2^1ss  set  up 
a  sulMldiary,  known  as  Nedinsco,  In  Holland, 
where  it  was  able  to  continue  production  of 
military  Instruments  across  the  border  from 
Germany. 

'Memoranda  from  the  files  Indicate  that 
althotigh  Bausch  &  Lomb  was  anxious  to 
have  Zeiss  employees  visit  its  plant,  the 
American  company  found  Zeiss  noncoopera- 
tlve  after  Hitler  came  into  power,  and  Bausch 
complained  in  1934  of  not  being  able  to  see 
the  work  being  done  at  Jena.  Nedinsco  re- 
peatedly sought  information  from  Bausch  & 
Lomb  as  to  the  type  of  military  instrtunents 
under  trial  In  the  United  States  services. 

"Unknown  to  the  Navy,  a  secret  commis- 
sion to  Bausch  &  Lomb  was  Included  in 
prices  paid  by  the  Navy  for  equipment  fur- 
nished by  Zeiss.  In  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican firm  to  the  Germans  it  is  suggested  that 
"In  order  not  to  divulge  to  the  Navy  that  we 
earn  a  10-percent  commission"  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  consular  invoices  higher 
than  "your  net  Invoice  prices  to  us." 

"The  1921  agreement  (modified  In  1925) 
prevented  Bausch  &  Lomb  from  selling  to 
any  purchaser  outside  the  United  States  un- 
less such  sale  was  apprtived  by  Zeiss.  In 
1936  Dr  Edward  Bausch  v-^as  quoted  as  pub- 
licly stating  that  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign 
government  orders  were  rejected  by  his  firm 
becatise  they  might  conceivably  be  used 
against  the  United  States  or  its  interests  in 
another  war,  whereas  the  real  reason  was 
existence  of  the  secret  agreement. 

"Zeiss  patents  in  this  country  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement,  to  be  taken  out 
In  the  name  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  thus  giv- 
ing an  appearance  of  American  ownership 
and  protection  against  seizure  by  an  alien 
property  custodian.  Threats  of  patent  In- 
fringement were  used  to  frighten  competing 
firms  bidding  upon  mUiiary  equipment  for 
the  United  States  Army. 

"Field  glasses  were  excepted  from  the  ar- 
rangement, and  friction  arose  between  the 
cartelllsts  In  1931  when  Zeiss  underbid 
Bausch  ft  Lomb  on  a  Navy  request  for  bids 
on  binoculars.  The  American  company,  bid- 
ding $39.50,  was  so  angered  at  the  Zeiss  bid 
of  826  that  it  started  activity  leading  to  a 
greatly  increased  tariff  rate  on  imported 
binoculars." 

A  prediction  by  Mr.  Berge  that  Germany 
will  try  to  reestablish  her  agencies  of  espion- 
age and  propaganda  In  South  America  led 
Chairman  Kilcokb  to  conunent  that  the 
"ideal  hiding  ground  for  the  war  criminals 
under  International  protection,  aiul  possi- 
bly the  growth  of  a  Nazi  state  might  be  in 
Argentma. 

Senator  Kiloobx  condemned  tha  heads  of 
German  cartala  as  "war  crlmlxiala  equally 
guilty  with  the  Hitler  gang.  "This  Congress," 
he  said,  "ahotild  demand  that,  immediately 
upon  the  occupation  of  Germany,  they  be 
put  on  trial  before  a  United  Nations  court 
along  with  the  NaU  coconspirator!. 


Cartel  agreements  of  the  type  described  by 
Mr.  Berge  mean  curtailed  markets  lowered 
production,  declining  employment  and  high- 
er prices  to  American  consumers.  Such  car- 
tels lowered  the  American  standard  of  living 
at  the  same  time  that  they  menaced  our 
national  existence.  We  need  a  new  enlight- 
ened economic  policy  which  will  promote 
American  and  world  prosperity  by  encoturag- 
Ing  the  expansion  of  international  trade. 

In  concluding  his  testimony.  Itr.  Berge 
said,  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  policy  of  our 
Government  as  expressed  in  the  peace  which 
will  be  made  with  Germany  will  not  be  ren- 
dered Ineffectual  because  of  the  private  inter- 
national policy  of  certain  business  concerns." 
Pointing  out  that  Batisch  ft  Lomb  and  Zeiss 
were  indicted  in  1940  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  that  a  consent  decree  was 
filed  in  July  1940,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  said  that  while  the  decree  enjoins 
the  American  company  from  carrying  out 
any  of  the  provisions  of  its  agreements,  "this 
alone  is  not  stifflclent  to  Insure  that  the  pub- 
lic policy  expressed  by  Government  action 
shall  not  be  thwarted  by  the  machinations  of 
private  cartels." 

HXAKING  or  SEPmCBZa  8,   1944 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.  in  room 
224,  Senate  Office  Building,  to  continue  hear- 
ings on  international  cartels.  Chairman  Kn.- 
coac  presided. 

Japan  received  a  steady  fiow  of  technical 
Information  and  economic  data  from  our 
American  firms  during  the  decade  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  according  to  James  S.  Martin. 
Chief  of  the  Economic  Warfare  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Files  seized  from 
former  Japanese  trading  companies  In  this 
country  Indicate,  he  said,  "that  the  Japanese 
were  able  to  get  technical  know-how  on  some 
processes  for  production  of  100-octane  avia- 
tion gasoline  before  they  were  generally  avail- 
able to  American  firms,  and  in  at  least  one 
case  as  late  as  June  1941  to  find  out  through 
commercial  channels  the  amount  of  our  oil 
and  gasoline  shipments  to  Pearl  Harbor." 

Confining  his  discussion  to  commercial  ar- 
rangements in  the  petroleum  and  aircraft  In- 
dustries, Mr.  Martin  told  how  Japanese  firms 
were  able  to  get  valuable  Information  for  their 
Government  either  through  the  outright  pur- 
chase of  technical  data  or  through  incidental 
observations  during  business  visits.  "Even 
ordinary  purchase  and  sale  arrangements, 
especially  after  the  moral  embargo  and  the 
Presidential  proclamation  (prohibiting  send- 
ing information  on  high-octane  gasoline 
abroad)  were  Important,"  he  stated,  "in  fill- 
ing major  gaps  In  the  Japanese  Government's 
war  preparations." 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  Japan  acquired  her 
knowledge  of  processes  for  producing  high- 
octane  gasoline — the  key  to  air  power — partly 
from  ordinary  commercial  transactions  with 
the  Universal  Oil  Products  Co..  a  research 
organisation.  Illustrating  his  testimony  with 
exhibits,  he  described  negotiations  carried 
on  between  the  Japan  Gasoline  Co.  and  Uni- 
versal which  resulted  in  three  options  being 
given  the  former  in  1938;  and  he  observed 
that  under  the  second  option  the  Japan  Co. 
was  given  unlimited  rights  to  all  of  Unlver- 
sal's  processes  in  the  entire  petroleum  field. 

Option  2  was  taken  up  in  the  fall  of 
1939,  Mr.  Martin  continued,  and  subsequent- 
ly representatives  not  only  of  Japan  Gasoline 
but  of  other  Japanese  companies  and  the 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  spent  over  4  months 
In  Universal's  testing  plants  and  laboratories. 

In  describing  the  scope  of  the  program  of 
technical  instruction  carried  on  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Japanese  engineers  and  chemists 
the  witness  quoted  a  memorandum  written 
by  a  Universal  official  on  November  5,  1940. 
Brlefiy,  this  states  tbat  from  August  21  to  th« 
end  of  December  1939  82  technical  repre- 
sentatives of  Japanese  concerns  Investigated 
various  U.  O.  P.  catalytic  processes,  during 
Which  jMrtod  "the  entire  U.  O.  P.  organisation 


cooperated  fully  with  them  on  their  prob- 
lem, mainly  production  of  aviation  fuel. 
Riverside  carried  out  a  very  extensive  program 
of  research  In  catalytic  cracking  and  hydro- 
transforming  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  type  of 
process  which  would  satiafactorily  meet  the 
Japanese  requirements.  •  •  •  Tests  ware 
witnessed  by  these  Japanese  representatives 
and  copies  of  the  reports  were  given  to 
them.  •  •  •  Lectures  were  also  given  by 
various  members  of  the  U.  O.  P.  staff." 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  state  that 
after  numerous  tests  U.  O.  P.  was  Informed 
on  October  20.  1989,  that  the  Japaneas  had 
decided  to  accept,  upon  recommendation 
from  U.  O.  P..  either  the  high-  or  low-tem- 
perature catalytic  cracking  process.  Design 
of  a  plant  was  started  and  the'  work  carried 
on  until  the  "morsl  embargo"  on  Informa- 
tion eoncerning  aviation  gasoline  was  In- 
voked. "Considering  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  information  supplied  the  Japanese 
representatives  and  considering  the  fact  that 
these  representatives  were  technical  men.  it 
Is  believed  that  they  obtained  sufficient  In- 
formation during  their  stay  here  to  enable 
them  to  undertake  the  design  of  such  equip- 
ment without  any  additional  aid." 

Mr.  Monroe  explained  that  Universal  com- 
plied with  the  "moral  embargo"  of  Decem- 
ber 20.  1939.  by  closing  the  "school"  and 
Informing  the  Japan  Gasoline  Co.  that  all 
relations  under  the  1938  agreements  would 
have  to  be  suspended.  He  said  the  Japa- 
nese company  filed  suit  against  Universal  in 
Delaware  on  June  8,  1940,  for  specific  per- 
formance of  the  contracts  or  the  payment  of 
810,000.000.  and  that  before  the  case  came 
to  trial  the  war  began  and  the  suit  was  post- 
poned. Meanwhile,  he  added.  9  Japanese 
companies  and  the  Japanese  Army  and  Navy 
had  already  placed  under  construction  6 
catalytic  cracking  plants  with  a  total  dally 
capacity  of  15.000  barrels  of  gasoline  as  well 
as  5  Independent  Iso-octane  units. 

The  witness  then  related  the  apparent 
difficulty  American  firms  had  in  obtaining 
some  of  the  information  supplied  the  Japa- 
nese. He  said  that  D.  Pjrzel,  vice  president 
of  Shell  Union  Oil  Co.  (a  paid-up  license* 
under  all  patent*  acquired  by  Universal), 
asked  for  full  details  on  Universal's  research 
work  in  catalytic  cracking  and  that  Alther  of 
Universal  replisd,  "We  cannot  agree  with 
your  views  that  Shell  •  •  •  is  entitled 
to  all  of  our  technique."  Mr.  Monroe  said 
that  Standard  of  Indiana  (holding  over 
83.000.000  of  Universal's  notes)  requested 
some  of  the  Rivei-slde  reports  and  was  told 
that  "the  lack  of  a  definite  workable  arrange- 
ment •  •  •  precludes  our  giving  you 
the  technical  Information  requested." 

The  Mitsubishi  Interesu,  Mr.  Monroe  con- 
tinued, were  using  contacts  with  various  oil 
companies  in  the  United  States.  The  Mitsu- 
bishi on  Co.,  for  example,  operating  a  refin- 
ery at  Kawasaki,  had  been  formed  in  1930 
with  a  capital  of  V5 .000.000,  half  of  it  con- 
tributed by  the  Mitsubishi  Trading  Co.  of 
Japan  and  half  by  the  Associated  Oil  Co.. 
predecessor  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co. 
Correspondence  quoted  by  the  witness  shows 
that  all  through  the  thirties  the  companies 
maintained  their  association  and  that  Wil- 
liam F.  Humphrey,  president  of  llde  Water, 
was  greatly  concerned  over  strained  relations 
between  the  two  countries  and  tried  to  Im- 
prove sentiment  toward  Japan. 

Other  companies,  too.  the  witness  went  on. 
were  helpful  to  the  Japanese  in  giving  infor- 
mation on  aviation -gasoline  techniques. 
Files  seized  by  the  Justice  Department  show 
that  even  after  the  "moral  embargo"  Ameri- 
can firms  wer*  sending  "confidential"  report* 
on  certain  processes. 

Mr.  Monroe  said  th*  Japan***  w*r*  also 
abl*  to  secure  valuable  Information  In  nego- 
tiating for  the  purchase  of  aircraft.  B» 
pointed  out  that  on  October  ■,  im.  4 
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Months  afUr  Um  9tcr$iuf  ol  tut*  bad  In- 

poMd  •  "BMnU  MBbMfo"  oo  ihipmnit  of  air* 
0nn  to  aatlsM  bembinc  citUUiu,  »  r«pr«- 
■MMtiTt  Of  tiM  raUohlld  Artatton,  Ine., 
«ml»  to  Okura  *  Go.:  "W«  bop*  that  Vlo» 
Admiral  Maabara  and  bis  party  wUl  ba  abla 
to  And  tlm*  to  vlalt  tb«  factory  of  Rangar 
Bntlnaarioff  Corporation.  •  •  •  H«ra 
they  will  U9  In  tba  prooaaa  of  maxmfactura 
tba  Baocar  anglnes  that  are  used  in  the  Pair- 
child  'M'."  Anothar  lettar  quoted  by  Mr. 
Monroe  abowrd  that  Information  concerning 
the  Boeing  307  Stratollner  had  been  made 
available  In  February  1940  to  a  representative 
of  the  Japaneae  Navy. 

BXAaora  or  sKprncan  it.  t*44 

(Morning  hearing) 

A  prediction  that  all  Oerman  heavy  indus- 
try will  attempt  to  resvune  Ita  actlvitlea  in 
tba  Weatern  Hemisphere  after  the  present 
war  was  made  by  81ms  Carter,  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bconomic  Warfare  Section  in  the  War 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Jiutice.  "All 
the  machinery  Is  ready  for  safeguarding 
Oerman  supremacy  in  the  steadily  expanding 
South  American  market,"  he  declared.  "As 
the  Second  World  War  draws  to  a  close,  mili- 
tary warfare  can  be  expected  once  mora  to 
assume  the  form  of  economic  warfare." 

"The  history  of  the  Oerman  steel  flrma 
typlflaa."  he  said,  "the  careful  preparation 
that  the  Oermans  have  made  to  continue  and 
to  rebuild  their  Industrial  domination  as  a 
preparation  for  another  war  despite  their 
military  defeat  In  this  one.'*  He  warned  that 
witb  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe  we  shall 
find  the  principal  Oerman  Industrial  com- 
bines planning  renewed  activity  from  bases 
in  Argentina. 

Thia  la  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Carter  who 
documented  his  testimony  witb  a  number  of 
cbATts  and  exhibits  now  available  In  the  fUaa 
of  tba  Justice  Department: 

After  tba  outbreak  of  war  in  September 
1039,  Interrupted  shipment  of  steel  to  Eu- 
rope, the  Nasi -dominated  steel  &rms  pro- 
cured steel  In  the  United  States  thxoiigh 
their  New  Tork  agents  for  shipment  to  their 
South  American  distributors  so  that  their 
customers  would  continue  to  look  to  Euro- 
pean-controlled firms  in  Latin  America 
rather  than  to  branch  oflBces  there  of  Ameri- 
can companies  which  were  actually  manufac- 
tiirlng  it.  With  their  outlets  thus  assured  of 
a  source  of  supply  the  European  steel  firms 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  cartel  con- 
nections that  gave  them  control  of  the  South 
American  market.  They  have  built  up  huge 
Inventorlee  In  that  hcmlsphera. 

The  minutes  of  the  London  Committee  of 
the  International  Steel  Cartel  for  May  11. 
1939.  indicate  that  Argentina  was  not  with- 
in the  American  sphere,  and  in  the  pre-war 
years  American  manufacturers  supplied  less 
than  0  percent  of  Argentina's  iron  and  steel 
Imports,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  coming 
from  firms  in  Belgium.  Prance,  and  Luxem- 
burg that  were  later  taken  over  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

The  Oerman  Steel  Trust,  commonly  known 
as  the  Stahlvereln,  has  175  branches  and 
agencies  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world 
and  ownership  of  these  branches  has  been 
carefully  concealed.  Their  subterfuges  to 
escape  collection  on  their  defaulted  bonds 
durbic  the  early  1990's  laUr  became  a  cloak 
«ar  Mkxl  war  preparatlona.  Edward  Barreau, 
president  of  tba  New  Tork  agency.  Steel 
Pnioo-Obsat  Piling.  Inc..  wrote  to  an  at- 
torney on  May  16, 1941.  that  "no  relattonahlp 
betwan  us  and  tba  respective  German  ooa- 
••riM  oould  be  provaa." 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  In  19M.  8t««l 
IZakm  took  over  the  taak  of  supplying  tba 
ovarssas  agencies  of  lu  Oerman  principals 
•ad  ted  to  droumvcnt  tba  blockade  and  the 
blaekllM  and  eanaonhlp  regiUatlons.  A  latter 
from  Bwrsatt  to  a  BnMlIlan  company  mrrto^ 
M  »  Ulad  for  ttdhlunJon's  BraalUan  afsney 
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terlals  within  the 
materials  needed  In  the 
chemical  Industries. 
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AoeordlBf  to  Mr.  Martla,  tbsss  Otrmaa- 
Afflsrlean  combinations  have  helped  the 
Mads  get  vital  raw  materials  for  the  war 
nuehlne,  overoome  measures  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  dumping  the  Oermaa 
goods  on  American  markeu,  acquire  foreign 
exchange  in  American  dollars  to  purchaae 
war  equipment,  conduct  Nazi  propaganda  in 
support  of  American  Pasclst  movements, 
carry  on  espionage,  and  hamper  United 
Statea  manufacturing  through  patent-licens- 
ing restrictions. 

The  following  histories  of  commercial  en- 
terprises were  cited  by  the  witness  as  lllua- 
tratlve  of  how  the  German  program  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  has  been  waged  against  us 
In  the  past: 

I 

The  Transmares  Corporation  Is  a  trading 
company  which  specialized  in  solving  Ger- 
man international  financial  problems.  Its 
predecessor,  Adam  T.  Schlldge,  Inc.,  •'was 
appointed  by  the  German  Government  as  a 
copartner  of  Lentz  &  Hlrschfeld,  Bremen, 
Germany,  one  of  the  largest  Importers  of 
American  cotton,"  and  as  the  United  States 
member  of  a  barter  team  operating  to  supply 
the  Nazi  economy  with  cotton,  oil,  and  other 
critical  materials  from  this  country  and 
Latin  America  which  Germany  co\ild  not 
have  bought  if  dependent  on  her  limited 
free  currency.  The  barter  system  was  devel- 
oped by  the  German  Econonrlc  Ministry  after 
certain  Oerman  practices  in  trade  with  this 
country  had  been  found  by  the  Treasury  to 
violate  our  antidumping  laws. 

Transmares  anticipated  the  needs  of  Ger- 
many in  organizing  trade  In  the  countries 
conquerered  by  or  allied  with  her.  Eight 
days  before  the  Munich  Conference,  for 
example,  Bchlidge  wrote  concerning  Czecho- 
slovakia that  "it  win  not  take  very  long 
before  this  part  will  belong  to  Germany." 

Although  its  owners  were  natiirallzed 
American  citizens.  Transmares  considered 
Itself  a  German  firm  and  its  co-partner  in 
Germany  kept  it  well  Informed  politically 
of  activities  in  the  fatherland. 

In  1939  the  secret  economlcsd  war  which 
Germany  was  waging  against  the  world 
reached  its  apex  and  Transmares  reported  to 
Lentz  and  Hlrschfeld  that  there  were  "some 
clouds  in  Washington  aa  to  the  barter  system. 
Apparently  complaints  have  been  made  by 
some  Congressmen  that  merchandise  of 
German  origin  was  dump>ed  on  the  American 
market."  On  March  8,  1939  the  Treasury 
Department  Imposed  countervailing  duties  on 
all  dutiable  German  exports  to  the  United 
Btatea,  an  action  which  brought  on  many 
protests,  from  such  groups  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  German-American  Commerce.  In 
May  the  American  Foreign  Trade  Association. 
(whose  membership  Included  Dr.  Theodore 
von  Knoop  of  the  Oerman  Consulate  in  New 
Tork)  engaged  lobbyists  receiving  remunera- 
tion of  $5  a  day.  In  conducting  lobbying 
and  propaganda  activities  on  behalf  of 
Germany,  Transmares  was  instructed  by 
members  of  the  German  Economic  Ministry. 

Blocked  on  barter  transactions  by  the 
countervailing  duties.  Transmares  sought  to 
meet  another  German  requirement — free 
currency  with  which  to  purchase  war  goods. 
One  method  was  to  sell  American  residents 
returning  to  Germany  blocked  Oerman  marks 
for  free  American  dollars.  Ttirough  these 
sales  the  Nazi  Government  was  able  to 
secure  38  to  35  million  free  American  doUars 
for  the  use  of  Germany's  expanding  war 
economy.  Ostensibly  the  scheme  was  de- 
signed to  secure  the  remigratlon  of  German 
nationals  to  ths  fatherland  (sales  to  the 
Bueokwanderer— "wanderer  back")  but  ac- 
tually the  principal  reason  WM  to  acquire 
much  needed  foreign  *"*""gT 
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I.  O  Parbenlndustris  rscuperated  quickly 
after  the  Pirat  World  War,  and  by  1038  had 
established  in  the  United  States  a  commit- 
tee on  political  economics,  which  in  1931  be- 
came Chemnyco,  Inc.  Ownership  was  never 
in  the  name  of  I.  G..  and  every  attempt  was 
made  to  Americanize  the  Individuals  oper- 
ating It,  its  chief  personnel  without  excep- 
tion applying  for  naturalization  as  United 
States  citizens.  Chemnyco  was  able  to  trans- 
mit to  Germany  tons  of  material  ranging 
from  samples  of  newly  discovered  chemicals 
to  photographs,  blueprints,  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  whole  industrial  developments. 
On  December  11,  1941,  day  of  Germany's 
declaration  of  war  on  us,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment closed  Chemnyco  and  its  stock  was 
vested  in  the  Allen  Property  Custodian. 

m 

Friedrlch  Krupp.  using  a  $10,000,000  loan 
from  the  United  States  as  a  basis  for  re- 
organization, immediately  set  about  re- 
acquiring Its  lost  position,  following  the  end 
of  World  War  No.  1.  As  a  member  of  the 
armor-plate  cartel,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cause  the  United  States  Navy  to 
pay  approximately  three  times  as  much  for 
armor  plate  as  was  paid  by  European  navies. 
While  required  to  destroy  Its  machinery  after 
Germany's  defeat.  Its  patents,  licenses,  and 
secret  processes  were  undisturbed,  and  some 
were  transferred  to  Bofors,  Swedish  arma- 
ments manufacturer.  It  also  obtained  an 
interest  in  Spain  as  a  result  of  a  patent- 
infringement  dispute  with  the  English  arma- 
ments firm  of  Vlckers. 

In  1928  Krupp  organized  the  Krupp- 
Nirosta  Co.  as  a  patent-holding  and  licensing 
company  in  America,  and  through  this  com- 
pany was  able  to  pool  its  patents  with  those 
of  certain  American  steel  companies  and  to 
exercise  with  these  companies  tight  control 
over  the  stainless-steel  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Through  its  licensing  system 
it  was  able  to  restrict  stalnleas-steel  produc- 
tion in  this  country. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Monroe  stated  that 
Germany's  experience  in  concealing  assets 
after  the  last  war  should  make  their  revival 
in  the  post-war  period  easier.  He  contended 
that  German  Influence  in  Latin  America  at 
this  time  Is  partly  due  to  the  Latin  American 
belief  that  Germany  will  be  restored  to  its 
former  commercial  position. 

StnUMAKT  or  PREPARED  STATEMENT  SUBMrTTED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  JT^STICE  POE  HEARING 
TO  BE  HELD  ON  SEPTEMBER   13,   1944 

(Morning  hearing) 

German  penetration  of  the  American  aircraft 
industry 

In  the  aircraft  accessories  Industry  the 
German  Government  made  use  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  private  commercial  agreements 
to  further  its  own  Interests  and  to  restrict 
American  production.  This  was  particularly 
true  in  regard  to  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co., 
Inc.,  Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  and  the 
American  Bosch  Corporation.  These  three 
American  firms  entered  Into  their  respective 
agreements  with  German  firms  as  ordinary 
business  transactions.  In  contrast,  the  Ger- 
man companies  entered  into  these  agree- 
ments with  the  Nazi  government  as  a  silent 
partner.  In  the  signing  of  one  such  agree- 
ment the  late  Gen.  Ernst  Udet,  of  the  Luft- 
waffe, was  present  In  order  to  expedite  the 
Nazi  government's  approval  of  the  contract. 

These  agreements  with  the  American  firms 
in  the  aircraft  accessories  Industry  were  used 
by  the  Oerman  Government  to  acquire  all 
the  possible  American  know-how  and  tech- 
nical data  in  this  field  to  build  up  Its  power- 
ful air  force.  The  experience  of  these  three 
companies  show  that  Germany  was  able  to 
(1)  acquire  American  technology  and  know- 
how  with  a  minimum  return  of  German  tech- 
nology and  knoW'how;  (3)  secure  American 


cooperation  tn  producing  for  German  use  In 
oooupied  territory;  (3)  limit  American  pro- 
ductive capacity:  (4)  limit  supplies  for  the 
British  Empire  subsequent  to  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  en- 
tered into  a  series  of  agreemenu  beginning  In 
1933  with  Askania  Werke  A.  G.  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  relating  to  gyroscopic  instru- 
ments— artificial  horizon,  directional  gyro- 
scope, and  the  automatic  pilot — Instruments 
basic  to  flight  as  well  as  to  bombing  tech- 
niques. .  During  the  period  of  Xhe  agreements, 
1933-41,  Sperry  found  that  (1)  although 
Sperry  gave  all  information  required  under 
the  agreements,  Askania  on  its  part  gave  as 
little  Information  as  possible  in  return:  (2) 
It  did  not  receive  the  revenue  from  Askania 
to  which  It  was  entitled;  (3)  that  Askania 
did  not  disclose  the  extent  of  its  manufac- 
ture under  the  Sperry  design  nor  other  pro- 
duction by  Oerman  firms  which  Askania  had 
sublicensed;  (4)  that  the  political  and  mili- 
tary aggressions  of  Germany  in  Europe  tend- 
ed to  cut  off  Sperry  from  such  territory  con- 
quered by  the  Germans. 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  in  the  United 
States,  entered  into  an  agreement  in  1936 
with  Siemens  Apparate  und  Maschinen  G.  m. 
b.  H.  in  Germany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  great 
Oerman  electrical  firm  of  Siemens  and 
Halske,  which  manufactured  aviation  aids 
and  components  corresponding  with  those  of 
the  Bendix  line.  Although  the  compelling 
reason  for  Bendix  entering  into  the  agree- 
ment was  to  secure  the  manufacturing  rights 
for  the  Siemens  electrically  driven  automatic 
pilot  and  produce  it  for  the  American  Air 
Force,  nevertheless,  due  to  the  dilatory  tac- 
tlces  of  the  German  firm  and  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment, together  with  the  active  opposition 
of  the  Sperry-Askanla  combine,  Bendix  was 
effectively  blocked  from  producing  it.  Cer- 
tain information  did  flow  between  the  two 
firms,  yet  Bendix  never  received  the  infor- 
mation for  the  device  which  was  one  of  Its 
main  considerations  In  entering  into  the 
agreement.  Bendix,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
late  as  1940,  complied  with  a  request  from 
Siemens  not  to  sell  certain  devices  to  Ger- 
many's enemy.  Canada,  although  Canada  was 
Bendlx's  sales  territory  under  the  agreement. 

Bendix  also  entered  Into  a  series  of  licens- 
ing arrangements  starting  in  1933  with  the 
principal  European  manufacturers  of  auto- 
motive and  airplane  carburetors.  One  of  the 
results  of  these  agreements  was  to  create  a 
shortage  of  aircraft  carburetors  In  the  British 
market. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Bendix 
was  not  allowed  to  sell  to  the  British  mar- 
ket. After  the  Oerman  occupation  of  France 
the  French  parties  to  the  agreements  were 
unable  to  supply  the  British  martet.  When 
Bendix  tried  to  license  an  outside  firm  in 
England  to  supply  this  need,  Mr.  T.  L.  Turner, 
of  British  Zenith,  protested  to  Bendix  In  the 
United  States  in  a  letter,  which  said  In  part: 

"You  know  that  we  have  go  to  win  the 
war  If  we  are  going  to  survive  and  It  is  because 
we  know  we  shall  win  and  survive  that  we  are 
anxious  that  post-war  business  should  not  be 
complicated  by  departing  from  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract  In  the  meantime  and 
under  the  excuse  of  war  conditions." 

Bendix  also  entered  into  a  series  of  agree- 
ments with  Robert  Bosch,  O.  m.  b.  H.,  lead- 
ing Oerman  manufacturer  of  automotive  and 
aviation  components  and  accessories  prin- 
cipally for  the  Oerman  manufacture  of  air- 
craft and  Diesel  starters.  Bendix  supplied 
designs  and  blueprints  at  least  as  late  as 
January  2,  1940.  despite  the  British  naval 
blockade  of  Germany.  Bendix  received  roy- 
alties from  Bosch  almost  up  until  the  time  the 
United  SUtes  entered  the  war.  In  fact,  pay- 
ments to  the  American  firm  were  increased 
during  the  year  1941. 

The  Oerman  Boach  firm  was  able  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  BendUt  In  the  operation 


of  three  Bendix  Prench  aflUlatee  following 
the  Oerman  occupation  of  Praaoe. 
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(Afternoon  hearing) 

Oerman  influence  in  the  American  /uel-ln- 
fection  industry 

Robert  Bosch.  G.  m.  b.  H.,  or  Stuttgart.  Ger- 
many, the  leading  European  manufacturer 
of  automotive  and  aviation  aids  and  com- 
ponents, had  achieved  a  virtual  world-wide 
monopoly  In  the  production  and  distribution 
of  fuel -inject  ion  equipment  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent war.  Fuel -Inject  ion  equipment  is  essen- 
tial in  the  operation  of  all  Diesel  engines  and 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  as  a  fuel 
feed  system  for  high-powered  aircraft.  In 
fact,  Germany  uses  fuel  Injection  rather  than 
carburetlon  on  its  high-powered  aircraft  ex- 
clusively. This  monopoly  was  secured 
through  agreements  with  the  manufactur- 
ing affiliates  of  the  German  firm  throughout 
the  world,  of  which  American  Bosch  Corpo- 
ration in  Springfield.  Mass..  was  the  American 
instrumentality.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments entered  into  in  1930  by  American  Bosch 
with  its  German  parent,  American  Bosch 
(1)  was  limited  in  the  tjrpe  of  products  it 
was  allowed  to  manufacture;  (2)  had  to  pur- 
chase from  Robert  Bosch  certain  specified 
products;  (3)  could  sell  their  products  only 
In  specified  territory,  and  outside  of  such 
territory  only  through  Robert  Bosch  distrib- 
utors; (4)  was  required  to  use  the  name  of 
Bosch  with  minor  deviations,  upon  all  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  it;  and  (6)  had  to  pay 
royalty  to  Robert  Bosch  on  all  products  it 
manufactured  under  the  agreements  whether 
or  not  It  received  patent  licenses  or  even  de- 
signs from  Robert  Bosch  on  the  particular 
articles. 

Robert  Bosch  was  in  turn  dominated  by 
the  Nazi  Government  in  its  world  operations 
as  soon  as  Hitler  came  to  power.  The  Ger- 
man Government  would  not  allow  Robert 
Bosch  to  reduce  the  royalties  required  of 
American  Bosch  even  though,  as  explained 
by  the  president  of  American  Bosch,  such 
royalties  were  retarding  the  use  of  Diesel 
engines  in  the  United  States. 

Information,  facts,  and  figures  concerning 
American  Bosch's  production  costs,  as  well 
aa  information  regarding  Diesel  develop- 
ments In  the  United  States  were  requested  of 
the  American  firm  for  Oerman  Government 
perusal. 

American  Bosch  generally  had  to  obtain 
Robert  Bosch's  consent  before  it  could  re- 
ceive a  license  from  another  concern  to  man- 
ufacture under  the  licensed  patents.  In 
June  of  1941  American  Bosch  was  contem- 
plating receiving  a  license  from  Dayton 
Liquid  Meter  Co. -to  manufacture  a  device 
under  Its  patents.  A  draft  of  the  proposed 
agreement  prepared  by  American  Bosch's  at- 
torneys contained  an  article  which  read : 

"The  Dayton  Liquid  Meter  Co.  agrees  (par. 
9)  that,  if  American  Bosch  should  deem 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent or  approval  of  Robert  Bosch  of  Stutt- 
gart, Germany,  with  whom  American  Beech 
has  certain  contractual  relations,  to  the 
execution  by  American  Bosch  of  the  license 
agreement  annexed  hereto  as  exhibit  B. 
American  Bosch  may  furnish  to  Robert  Bosch 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  obtain  such  consent 
or  approval"  (exhibit  12). 

This  draft  was  submitted  to  the  president 
of  American  Bosch  who  saw  the  danger  in 
such  a  provision  to  the  firm's  relationship  to 
our  armed  forces.  He  put  It  in  these  words 
to  his  attomejrs: 

"Paragraph  9  Is  out  of  the  question  and 
simply  cannot  be  used.  I  fully  realiae  what 
you  and  Leon  have  in  mind,  but  under  no 
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f  «*At  te  tmn  Mm  !■»• 

■wilnntiMl  ndmtUm*  in  an]r  ituiM 
cr  fonn.  FImm  rtmcmb«r  thU  crowd  U  very 
•lOM  to  tlir-Alr  Corp*  at  Wngtit  rt«ld,  DAf  • 
too.  and  If  thl«  infomifttlon  should  get  to 
tbtm  latter  tMH»U,  I  uvukl  bare  niore  than 
ft  ama  tnaMa  ao  sjr  lianda.  tMcatua  X 
luiT*  baan  tryinff  raltcVmaty  to  show  tba 
coaaplata  aavarance  betnaen  our  two  ooaa- 
paoiaa.  and  IncldantaUj,  you  and  Laon  tfi4 
a  awaU  Job  of  aatUnc  up  kind  or  cooparatkm: 

"Thia  particular  paragraph  Just  cannot  go 
into  tbte  agreament  nor  In  any  otbar  agrec- 
mant  that  wa  may  have  to  algn — and  we  wlU 
hava  to  tak«  our  chances.  If  you  feel  thia 
la  naoaaaary.  on  gattlng  Robert  Bosch's  ap- 
proval later  on." 

By  1941  the  reatrlcUve  effect  of  the  Rob- 
ert Boach-Amerlcan  Bosch  agreements  was 
acutely  felt  by  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
raqiilxcd  a  continuous  flow  of  fuel -injection 
aqulpmant  for  Its  Deisel  shipbuilding  pro- 
gtam.  A  Navy  official  got  In  touch  with  ttaa 
prcaldent  of  American  Bosch  In  ordei  to  se- 
cure a  second  source  at  supply.  American 
Boach  Corporation  felt  obUged  to  aak  the  con- 
sent of  the  Oarman  parent  in  order  to  aid  the 
American  defense  program.  In  July  1041,  at- 
tomaya  of  the  firm  drafted  a  letter  for  the 
Mavy  oAclals  which  said  In  pert: 

"Ou  suggeetlon  would  be  that  American 
Boach  Corporation  be  requested  by  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  Co.  to  aak  the  Robert  Boech  Co. 
to  give  Ite  required  consent.  At  the  same 
time.  American  Bosch  Corporation  would  ad- 
Tlae  the  Robert  Boech  Co.  of  its  wUllngaaaa 
to  have  such  rights  conferred  upon  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.  We  cannot.  <a  course,  pre- 
dict what  would  be  the  response  of  the  Robert 
Boach  Co..  but  we  are  prepared  to  urge,  with 
ail  earnestnees,  cos^>llance  with  this  re- 
quest." 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Examination  of  this 
testimony  raises  the  question  of  how  the 
Germans  were  able  to  secure  the  adher- 
ence and  subservience  of  American  in- 
dustry to  this  cartel  system.  The  answer 
if  that  certain  American  industrialista 
were  content  to  rehaquish  large  portions 
of  the  world  market  In  order  to  monop- 
otoe  the  domestic  market  through  ex- 
clusive access  to  German -originated  pat- 
ents. As  a  part  of  these  arrangements, 
the  Germans  craftily  imposed  upon  the 
American  companies  terms  which  pro- 
vided them  with  vital  military  informa- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  they  impaired 
our  production  of  war  goods. 

K  we  are  effectively  to  disarm  Germany 
and  avert  another  terrtbte  World  War.  we 
must  destrogr  Germany's  potential  for 
anrression  by  destroying  the  power  of 
her  cartel  masters.  The  controls  and 
structure  of  German  industry  at  home 
must  be  reorganized.  The  cartel  masters 
must  be  brought  to  trial  as  war  crim- 
inals, along  with  tbtir  Nazi  cocon^ura- 
tors.  And  finally,  the  cartel  system 
which  they  created  for  their  own  ne- 
farious ends  must  be  obliterated. 

The  American  Government  is  taking 
kadenhlp  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
I  refer  to  the  letter  written  by  our  Pres- 
ident to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hun 
and  made  pubUc  on  September  8.  I 
should  like  to  read  the  entire  letter  at 
this  point: 

'  arsn  bull  nr  i 
■  a,  1M4 

-w  ^«.1»44. 

TO  «■■  HTirrseT  or  State: 

X^aa  Ua.  SacBsxaar:  During  the  paat  k^i* 

century  tba  Dnltad  SUtea  haa  developed  a 


numiier 


Tba 

aa  Moali  a  part  of  tlM 
aa  tha  dtta-fpaana 
By  protecting  tba 
oly  tbeae  ftaCtttaa 
of  competition. 

This  policy  goes  haiu 
liberal  prlnelplea  of 
which  you  have  stood 
of   public   service.    The 
program  baa  as  its  objec^l 
of  barrten  to  the  free 
national   commerce;    th4 
aim  at  the  elimination 
strainta  of  trade  in 
commerce. 

Unfortimately,  a 
trtea.  particularly  In 
not  possess  snch  a 
On  the  contrary,  cartel 
couragement   from   som » 
ments.    Bspecially  Is  thli 
Germany.    Moreover 
the  Nazis  as  govsmmen 
to  achieve  political  ends. 
uaa  of  the  I.  O.  Parben 
reads  like  a  detective 
Nazi  armlea  will  have  tc 
eradication   at   these 
warfare.    But  morr  thaii 
political  activities  of 
required.     Cartel  practices 
free  flow  of  goode  In 
have  to  be  curbed.    Witt 
Involved,    this   end   can 
throxigh    collaborative 
Nations. 

I  hope  that  you  will 
whole  subject  of 
cause  we  are  approachlnf 
cuaalons  will  almost 
ua  and  olher  natlona. 
Very  sincerely 


pnvat* 

and  ClaytAa  Aata  bava 

4mart«aa  way  of  llfa 

at  th0  Conatltution. 

agalnat  monop- 

Mni  tsa  banaflta 


In  glove  with  tba 

Intimational  trade  for 

'  hrough  many  years 

trading    agreement 

ve  the  elimination 

of  trade  in  Inter- 

antltrust  statutes 

of  monopolistic  re- 

Int^rstate  and   foreign 


em;  ttnental 
tradition 


caz  bcls 
al 


yours. 
Paaira  lzh  D.  Roobivxls. 

This  letter  not  onlji  calls  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Germi  n  carteiists,  but  it 
urges  the  abandonmiint  of  the  whole 
cartel  way  of  doing  i  itemational  busi- 
ness. We  would  not  b »  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  world  peace  \  ere  we  to  content 
ourselves  with  substitt  iting  for  German- 
controlled  cartels  Ai  lerican-controlled 
cartels.  For  the  cartel  is  a  private  treaty. 
It  does  not  represent  t  le  win  and  the  de 


of  foreign  coun- 
Europe,  do 
against  cartels, 
have  received  en- 
of   these   govern- 
true  with  respect  to 
were  utUized  by 
instnunentallties 
The  history  of  the 
trust  by  the  Nazis 
Defeat  of  the 
be  followed  by  the 
of   economic 
elimination  of  the 
cartels  will  be 
which  restrict  the 
commerce  will 
International  trade 
be   achieved    only 
by  the  United 


siory 


weapons 


Oeiman 


foietgn 


a  rtion 


kt  ep  your  eyes  on  thia 

international  cartels,  be- 

the  thue  when  dis- 

certalnly  arise  between 


sires  of  the  peoples  of  . 

very  nature  it  can  be  a  variance  with  the 
expressed  policies  of  t  le  several  govern- 
ments. At  the  same  ti|ne.  because  of  the 
tremendous  economic 
they  wield,  carteiists 
whole  nations  in  theix  private  struggles 
for  world  dominion.  vvfJch  all  too  often 
^;>end  the  blood  of  a 
Tate  gain  of  the  cart( 
The  President's  lett< 
nlzes  that  what  Is  neei 
nomic  coDaboration 

oJ  the  world.  Private  t jade  must  be  stim- 
ulated. In  fact  an  expansion  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  trade  Is  esstntial  to  our  post- 
war peace  and  prospei  Ity.  But  that  In- 
,  tematlonal  trade  mus  i  be  conducted  In 
accordance  with  the  o  >Jectives  and  ma- 
chinery worked  out  op<  nly  by  the  United 
NatloDi.  Foreign  trad(  >  must  cease  to  be 
a  source  of  Intematisnal  competition 
and  discord.  It  must  b  ecome  a  tie  which 
wiU  bind  the  nations  <f  the  world,  pro- 
moting their  mutual  economic  develop- 
ment. 


the  world.    By  its 


i  nd  political  power 
sre  able  to  involve 


ttioo  for  the  pri- 

Ists. 

therefore  recog- 
Bd  Is  friendly  eco- 
long  the  nations 


Tb«  DtMOCTBtfC  PUtf •fM 

■XTBWIOIf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PCMWaTLVAMU 

IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATBB 

Tuesday,  September  12  ileffislative  day  of 
Friday,  Septembei  1).  1944 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Binding  Contract,"  published 
in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observ- 
er of  August  30,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKo,  as  follows: 

a  BnrDiMo  cokttuct 

The  Democratic  Convention  In  Chicago 
last  month  adopted  a  straightforward  plat- 
form which  was  the  shorteat  In  political 
history.  Democrats  throiigbout  the  coun- 
try ware  proud  of  the  platform  becauaa 
tbey  believed  It  said  what  it  meant  and 
meant  what  It  aald. 

The  first  legislative  teat  of  the  {datform 
has  come  on  the  plank  which  declares: 

"We  favor  Federal  legislation,  to  assure 
stability  of  products,  employment,  distn- 
butlon.  and  prices  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  to  create  a  proper  balance  between 
consumer,  producer,  and  mine  worker." 

Party  honor  is  at  stake  In  carrying  out 
this  and  every  other  plank  of  the  platform. 
A  bill  to  carry  out  the  above  pledge  has  been 
introduced  In  the  House  and  referred  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which 
the  chairman  is  Representative  Robbrt  L. 
DoDOHToar,  of  North  Carolina,  who  can  al- 
ways be  depended  upon  to  keep  his  own 
promises  and  those  of  his  party.  The  bUl 
should  be  reported  promptly  by  the  com- 
mittee and  should  receive  the  support  of 
every  Democrat  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

NataraDy.  every  par^  covenant  contains 
pronouncement:  of  more  Interest  to  some 
sections  of  the  country  than  others.  Tb© 
1W4  Deroocratlc  platform  also  contained  the 
following  plank: 

"We  favor  nondiscriminatory  tranaporta* 
Hon  chargaa  and  declare  for  the  early  cor- 
rection of  Inequalities  in  such  chargea." 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  redemption 
of  that  pledge.  Democrats  from  the  South 
and  the  West  will  have  the  right  to  expect 
the  support  of  all  Democrats.  Just  as  Demo- 
crats from  the  coal-producing  States  now 
have  the  right  to  expect  support  of  all  Dem- 
ocrata  In  carrying  out  the  pledge  respecting 
bltumlnooB  coal. 

Every  plank  In  the  platform  is  a  binding 
otmtract  between  the  party  and  the  people 
and  should  be  so  regarded  by  every  Demo- 
crat heading  public  office. 


For  Prcsidcot,  TlMBaa  L  Dewey 

MXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 


nr  THE  SENATE 


or  OHIO 

OF  TBE  UNITED  ffPATEB 

Tuetday.  September  12  (leffislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1 ) ,  1944 

Bir.TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consult  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRD  an  editorial  entitled 
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Tor  Prealdent,  Thomas  B,  Dewey,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
September  7,  1044.  Since  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Oirr- 
rcTl  is  interested  in  metropolitan  edi- 
torials upon  the  subject  of  politics,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  editorial  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  prob- 
ably the  leading  newspaper  in  Ohio. 

Because  it  is  no  use  to  win  the  war  and  lose 
the  America  that  we  love,  the  Plain  Dealer 
supports  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Give  us  4  years  more  of  Roosevelt  and  we 
shall  have  a  totalitarian  socialist  country. 

I  skip  a  very  excellent  argument  and 
read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  editorial. 

Thus  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  the 
Plain  Dealer  extends  its  full  support  to  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
solemnly  urges  all  whose  political  thinking 
may  be  affected  by  its  judgments  to  vote 
for  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
unread  part  of  the  editorial  is  better 
than  the  part  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  just  read. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thought  that  the  part 
which  I  read  was  very  excellent,  and  I 
also  thought  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  appreciate  it 
because  he  is  interested  in  metropolitan 
editorials. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  has  in  mind  completely 
approving  the  editorial  which  was  writ- 
ten in  Maine  yesterday. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
conclusive  editorial  that  we  have  yet  had. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOR    PRESIDENT.   THOMAS    E.  DEWXT 

Because  it  is  no  use  to  win  the  war  and 
lose  the  America  that  we  love.  Dhe  Plain 
Dealer  supports  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  the 
Presidency. 

Give  us  4  years  more  of  Roosevelt  and  we 
shall  have  a  totalitarian  socialist  country. 

The  most  important  single  task  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  to  rebuild  a 
free,  sound,  and  solvent  America. 

Everything  else  must  be  subordinated  to 
that  rebuilding,  immediately  the  war  has 
been  won. 

Unless  a  free  and  sound  America  Is  re- 
stored in  the  early  future  this  Nation  will 
not  only  lose  the  peace,  after  a  brilliant  mili- 
tary victory,  but  it  will  also  be  unable  to 
accept  its  responsibilities  for  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  for  showing  to 
less  favorably  situated  nations  and  peoples 
the  way  to  freedom,  to  security,  and  to  the 
good  life. 

The  United  States  of  America  was  founded 
on  the  broad  principles  of  freedom  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual.  From  George 
Washington  to  Woodrow  Wilson  this  Nation 
was  major  custodian  of  "the  principles  which 
have  made  men  free." 

Our  forefathers  fought  and  won  the  Revo- 
lution In  behalf  of  those  principles.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  led  us  Into  World  War  No.  1  to 
reafDrm  them.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In 
turn,  committed  us  anew  to  those  principles 
when  late  In  the  1930*8  a  tyranny  more  cruel 
even  than  that  of  King  George  ni  or  of  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  II  threatened  again  to  de- 


stroy fraa  Inatttutkma  througbout  the  world 
and  to  aubortflnata  indlvtduaU  avarywtiara 
to  the  atata. 

Inevitably  the  exigencies  of  a  global  war 
have  limited  sharply  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. By  the  same  token  they  have 
markedly  altered  the  character  of  our  polltU 
cal  institutions  and  have  imposed  upon  busi- 
ness and  industry  many  of  the  totalitarian 
techniques  we  have  solemnly  pledged  our- 
selves to  destroy. 

But  unfortunately  these  statist  trends  are 
not  entirely  the  result  of  wartime  necessi- 
ties. Seme  of  them  are  deep  seated  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal. 

For  8  full  years  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
present  administration  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  some  of  our  most  sacred  liberties. 
It  had  restrained  here  and  restricted  there, 
and  under  the  guise  of  emergency  had  sought, 
and  is  still  seeking,  to  create  and  perpetuate 
a  one-party  state.  As  a  result  the  Nation 
today  is  confronted  with  a  fateful  decision. 

Will  it  turn  back  to  the  faith  of  its  fathers, 
will  it  reverse  the  trends  of  the  last  dozen 
years,  or  will  it  change  permanently  the 
course  of  American  history  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  by 
continuing  down  the  road  of  disintegration 
to  statlsm  and  dictatorship? 

America  must  choose  and  it  must  choose 
on  November  7. 

The  choice  It  makes  in  that  fateful  elec- 
tion will  not  be  primarily  a  choice  between 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties.  Even 
less  will  it  be  a  choice  between  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

It  will  be,  in  fact,  a  choice  between  a  free 
democratic  America,  an  America  with  the 
destiny  of  human  liberty,  and  an  America 
in  which  neither  free  political,  nor  free  eco- 
nomic institutions  can  long  survive. 

In  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion from  March  4.  1933.  to  this  date  will  be 
found  nothing  to  support  the  thesis  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  reelection  in  November, 
President  Roosevelt  would  reverse  the  course 
of  the  last  dozen  years,  would  take  steps  and 
adopt  policies  designed  frankly  to  encourage 
private  initiative  and  promote  private  in- 
vestment, or  would  in  any  wise  turn  away 
from  the  policies  which  have  made  Govern- 
ment an  ective  participant  in  employer-em- 
ployee differences  instead  of  an  impartial 
umpire,  and  !he  President  the  idol  of  Sid- 
ney Hillman  and  his  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action 
Committee. 

One  will  search  the  records  of  the  last  dozen 
years  In  vain  for  evidence  to  support  a  belief 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  time  after  the 
end  of  the  war  President  Roosevelt,  if  re- 
elected, would  move  to  demobilize  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  civil  servants  now 
on  the  pay  rolls,  and  to  deflate  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, largely  leftist  in  philosophy,  which 
would  perpetuate  itself  if  it  were  able. 

Certainly  it  was  not  with  such  a  deflation 
of  Jobs  in  mind  that  the  boss-controlled  big 
city  machines  dominated  the  convention 
that  nominated  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  term, 
and  selected  as  his  running  mate  a  pro- 
duct of  one  of  the  most  selfish  and  corrupt 
of  these  machines. 

Neither  in  the  record  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration before  the  war  nor  in  such  of 
Its  plans  for  the  f>o6t-war  period  as  have 
come  to  public  attention  is  there  any  sug- 
gestion of  a  course  of  action  which  would 
put  the  Nation's  finances  in  order  by  econ- 
omy in  government  and  restoration  of  a 
sound  fiscal  and  monetary  system. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  a  disconcerting 
one.  that  the  Democratic  platform  adopted 
at  Chicago,  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
President,  no  doubt,  makes  not  a  single  ref- 
erence either  to  a  public  debt,  which  will  ap- 
proximate S250 .000 .000,000  when  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  Inaugu- 
rated, or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  stability 
of  the  Nation's  currency. 


On  tba  otbar  band,  plans  and  projaeta  for 
tba  raeonatruettoa  DMlod  amaoatinc  from 
aoureaa  eloaa  to  tba  Praaidant  propose  to  la- 
sura  aoMMoyBMOt  and  tu  matnuin  numay 
paymanta  at  parmanently  inflated  !evcls  by 
an  extensive  program  of  public  works.  In 
the  face  of  the  failure  of  the  boondoggling 
projects  of  the  1930's  nowhere  in  the  Oov- 
ernment's  planning  is  there  at  this  time 
any  suggestion  of  the  need  for  reversing 
policies  designed  to  spend  and  spend  and 
elect  and  elect. 

Instead  it  remains  a  tenet  of  the  present 
administration  that  spending  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  sound  economy  and  that  a  major 
function  of  government  is  to  provide  every- 
one with  abundant  buying  power,  what- 
ever the  value  of  the  product  created  or  of 
the  service  rendered. 

Nor  will  a  search  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form or  of  President  Roosevelt's  papers  and 
speeches  give  any  hop>e  to  those  who  are  per- 
suaded that  far-reaching  revision  of  the  Fed- 
eral tax  and  revenue  system  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  post-war  recovery 
within  the  framework  of  the  free-enterprise 
S3rstem. 

At  no  time  in  13  years  have  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  Treasury  advisers  regarded 
the  Federal  tax  structure  primarily  as  a  meas- 
ure for  producing  revenues  and  insuring  a 
balance  between  income  and  outgo.  Instead 
It  has  been  largely  a  device  for  penalizing 
successful  enterprise,  for  redistributing 
wealth,  and  for  promoting  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution. 

Complementing  the  tax  system  and  oper- 
ating along  with  it  to  create  economic  insta- 
bility and  to  impede  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  investment  have  been  a  Budget 
out  of  balance  year  in  and  year  put  and  a 
constant  threat  of  inflation. 

It  is  the  Plain  Dealer's  Arm  conviction 
that  the  Nation's  only  hope  for  reversal  of 
the  policies  discussed  in  the  paragraphs 
above  lies  in  a  change  of  administration  at 
Washington.  They  are  all  part  and  parcel  of 
the  system  and  organization  of  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  been  head  for  a  dozen 
years.  Their  ramifications  extend  far  and 
wide  to  groups  and  interests  whose  immedi- 
ate flnanciU  advantages  will  be  served  by  the 
President's  reelection  and  through  it  their 
continuation  for  4  more  years.- 

There  is  imperative  need.  In  our  opinion, 
for  a  fresh  approach  to  the  major  problems 
confronting  the  Nation  today.  There  is 
even  more  need  for  a  redefinition  of  our  na- 
tional purpose  and  a  sacred  recommitment 
to  the  principles  upon  which  the  Nation 
was  founded. 

The  issue  is  not  of  changing  horses  In  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  It  is  rather  of  drifting 
with  the  tides  of  disintegration  to  certain 
disaster,  or  by  dint  of  clear  vision  and 
earnest  effort  working  our  way  to  the  safe  pert 
of  a  greater  America  than  our  forefathers  en- 
visioned. 

From  President  Roosevelt  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  Government  cur- 
rently, and  those  likely  to  be  entrusted  with 
places  of  responsibility  In  his  administration 
if  he  is  reelected,  there  can  be  little  hope 
either  of  a  fresh  approach  to  our  national 
problems  or  for  a  passionate  Intention  to  re- 
store the  dignity  and  reestablish  the  freedom 
of  the  individual.  By  the  force  of  the  events 
of  the  last  12  years,  if  not  by  design,  the 
present  administration  is  fashioning  a  social 
and  an  economic  system  that  is  as  foreign 
to  the  America  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
as  It  is  to  the  democracy  of  Jackson  and 
Cleveland  and  Wilson. 

In  pointing  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  in  calling  to  attention 
the  grave  dangers  inherent  In  the  policies  of 
the  New  Deal  Party  we  have  said  little  about 
Governor  Dewey  and  the  course  he  would 
likely  pursue  In  the  event  of  his  election  and 
inaugtiratlon. 
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Bat  Amerieaiu  who  hare  obaerved  his  pub- 
Ue  eareer  from  rackets  prosecutor  to  Governor 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  State,  and  Amerl> 
auu  who  listened  to  his  sincere  and  forth- 
right addreaa  of  acceptance  mutt  feel  oon- 
vtaoad,  as  we  do.  that  Thomas  E.  Dewey  is 
0fmtad  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  that  he  has  a  will  to 
atart  the  Nation  anew  on  the  road  of  its 
■acred  purpose.  Without  such  a  will  and  de- 
votion and  without  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  otir  national  destiny  than  the  present 
administration  has  ever  displayed  we  shall 
almost  mevltably  lose  the  peace  and  our  gen- 
eration will  again  be  recreant  to  the  trust 
tbat  ts  America. 

Thus  for  the  second  time  in  its  history  the 
Plain  Dealer  extends  its  full  support  to  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  and 
solemnly  urges  all  whose  political  thinking 
■ay  be  affected  by  Its  Judgments  to  vote  for 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 


Sidney,  the  Kinfmaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   NOKTB   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1).1944 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Sidney,  the  Kingmaker,"  written  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop  and  published  in  the 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  July  21, 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

SmNVT.  THB    KINCUAKZl 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
Chkaco  STADroif ,  July  21. — The  Democratic 
Party  has  a  new  boss.    And  he  is  not  even  a 
Democrat. 

He  is  Sidney  Hlllman.  formerly  of  Zagare. 
Uthuania,  and  Just  now  of  the  Ambassador 
Hotel,  East,  a  choice  cut  of  Chicago's  best 
with  a  cooling  breeze  from  Lake  Michigan. 

As  this  is  written,  the  official  proceedings 
have  not  decided  who  shall  be  F.  D.  R.'s  run- 
ning mate  In  his  pursuit  of  term  4.  But 
one  hard  fact  has  been  driven  home : 

Whoever  gets  the  job  will  have  to  satisfy 
a.  Hlllman.  Just  as  much  as  F.  Roosevelt. 

Tbs  reason:  Hlllman  has  cash  and  organl- 
aatlon.  In  the  company  of  such  old-fa^h- 
loned  Democratic  bosaes  as  Chicago's  liiayor 
Bd  Kelly,  Jersey  City's  Mayor  Frank  Hague. 
Msmphis'  Bd  Cmmp,  the  Bronx's  Ed  Flynn. 
Brooklyn's  Frank  V.  Kelly,  he  Is  the  top 
on  the  totem  pole. 
He  is  stronger  than  any  one  of  them,  and 
,has  even  faced  down  any  combination^  that 
have  been  able  to  work  out  here  in  three 
ftantle  days  of  futile  effort  to  keep  the  C.  I.  O. 
Committee  from  controlling 


On  TOHdaiy.  tiis  day  before  this  convention 
epsned.  Chloigo  «•■  seething  with  rumors 
that  HxNST  Waixacs  hadnt  a  chance  of  re- 
wnmhiattoa  becaose  the  old  boaass  «ez«  all 


_  Aad  they  were.  They  wanted  somebody 
ttmtUar  with  their  ways,  such  as  former 
HMIsd  Staitaa  Bapiams  Court  justice  James 
F.  Hvnaa.  aow  MaMtelng  the  war  program 
on  the  home  front,  or  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Alben  Baixlst. 
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Hlllman  ploughed 
Wednesday,  and  the 
hope  before  the  end 
convention  was  to  gel 
accept  Senator  Habxt 

The  old  bosses 
see  Sidney  all  the  way 
many  a  time  and  oft, 
vember.     Sid's  the  mati 
ference  for  the 
man's  story: 

He  was  bom  at 
Lithuania.  In   1887 
chant.    After  graduatldn 
nary  In  Zagare,  Sidney 
lea  in  1007.     He  was 
had  the  dream  of 

He  t>egan  bis  American 
as  a  garment  worker. 
He  early  came  to  kno^ 
Socialist  leader,  and 
ance  of  Leon  Trotskj , 
radical  paper  and 
gum -chewing  crowds 

Within  3  years  Hill 
by  leading  the  famou^ 
Schaffner   &   Marx 
marched  a  faction 
ment    Workers.      This 
Amalgamated  Clothln  ; 
man  as  president.    He 

It  is  a  standard 
time   Socialists   In 
"Sidney  cut  pants  a 
away  became  a 

When  the  revolutio:  i 
out  of  the  First  Worlc 
a  public  drive  to  tie 
the    International 
breeding  among  the 
the  power  of  governm^n 
In  the  streets  of 

The  International 
specialty  of  the 
the  Communists  whi4h 
Conununlst  Parties  in 
United  States  of 
Reds  could  find  agent  i 
to  carry  the  ball. 

The  aim  of  this 
ment  was  to 
government  and 
hands  of  the  men 
Labor  Movement. 

Hlllman '8  tinlon  sen 
dollars  to  Russia  in 
victims,  and  Hlllman 
to  see  how  the  Red 

He  gaaed  on  the 
handsome  villa  on  the 
Kremlin.     There, 
low.  a  Communist  whc 
conferred  happily  with 
Earl  Browder,  each  of 
the  Communists' 
the  United  States 

Now   Sidney  confer 
rather,  they  confer 

It  Is  the  money 
that  has  brought  thes( 

In  the  early  days 
spilt  as  between  the 
lean  Federation  of  Lab^r 
Industry-wide   unions 
United  Mine  Workers' 
man,  who  had  alreiidy 
eis  out  of  the  A.  F.  of 
decided  the  main  chai 

And  so,  in  1936,. 
mittee  for  Industrial 
into  the  Congress  of 
and  John  L.  laid  $500, 
the  line  for  Roosevel 
his  army  out  of  the  A. 
formal  record,  his  uni^n 
he  flgtoed  that  would 

When  John  L.  got 
taaadls  during  the 
battle  of  term  2, 
played  along  with  the 


th^m  under  before  noon. 

-line  bosses'  last  best 

the  first  day  of  the 

Hlllman  to  agree  to 

TaxTiCAN  of  Missotiri. 

squli^ned,  but  they  had  to 

And  so  wUl  F.  D.  R.. 

oetween  now  and  No- 

who  makes  the  dlf- 

So  here  Is  HUl- 


career  in  New  York 
I  ut  not  a  humble  one. 
Morris  Hillqtilt,  the 
made  the  acquant- 
who  was  editing   a 
biting  notes  on  the 
the  subways, 
njan  plunged  for  power 
strike  against  Hart, 
4    years   later    be 
of  the  United   Gar- 
faction    became   the 
workers,  with  Hill- 
holds  that  Job  today, 
among  the  old- 
needle   trades   that 
1  ew  months  and  right 
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and  wherever  the 

and  financial  angels 


Int^natlonal  Labor  Move- 
all   the  power  of 
InduArial  production  in  the 
hea  ling  the  International 
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a  quarter  of  a  million 
for  relief  of  famine 
4im3clf  followed  it  over 
land  was  doing. 
CorAmunist  heaven  from  a 
ECoskva  River,  near  the 
to  Benjamin  Git- 
has  since  recanted,  he 
William  Z.  Foster  and 
whom  has  since  been 
nociinee  for  President  of 
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with  Democrats — or, 
him. 

of  the  labor  unions 
gents  to  see  Sidney, 
the  New  Deal,  labor 
tride  crafts  of  the  Amer- 
and  the  new-fangled 
plunked    for   by   the 
John  L.  Lewis.    Hill- 
led  his  garment  work- 
once,  and  back  again, 
ge  lay  with  John  L. 

the  temporary  Com- 
)rganlBatlon  hardened 
Ii  dustrlal  Organizations 
00  of  union  money  on 
's  term  2.  Sidney  led 
P.  of  L.  again.  On  the 
was  suspended,  but 
lappen. 
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Court  packing 

left  John  L^  and 
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C.  I.  O  When  the  dust  settled,  Philip  Murray 
of  the  Steel  Workers  was  C.  I.  O.  president  and 
Sidney  was  in  as  vice  president. 

He  was  an  ardent  term  3  man  and.  In  the 
beginning  of  America's  Intense  armament 
program,  shared  top  power  over  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  (predecessor  of  the 
War  Production  Board)  with  Industrial  genius 
William  Knudsen. 

Last  year  Hlllman  decided  that  Roosevelt 
and  Wallace  must  be  the  term  4  team,  and 
C.  I.  O.  unions  across  the  country  followed 
In  order. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  C.  I.  O.  de- 
cided last  July  to  form  a  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, which  set  out  at  once  to  put  over  a 
top-to-bottom  reorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

By  November  they  had  the  formal  approval 
of  the  whole  C.  I.  O.  and  a  $700,000  war  chest. 

And  here  and  now.  In  Chicago,  they  have 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  doesn't  like  these 
hard  facts  of  life,  but  doesn't  seem  to  know 
how  to  do  anything  about  It. 


Wbere  Is  Life  Mafaxine  Goiii{? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1 ) ,  1944    . 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "Where  Is  Life  Magazine  Go- 
ing?" published  in  the  September  11, 
1944,  issue  of  PM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

WuxaiE  Is  Lin  Macazzmx  Going? 

No  one  who  has  read  in  PM's  pages  ths 
thoughtful  three-article  series  by  Kenneth 
Stewart  on  Henry  Luce  and  his  Time-Llfe- 
Fortune  enterprises  can  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  Luce  Is  a  big  power  In  American 
life.  Reaching  millions  of  magazine  readers, 
movie  goers,  radio  listeners,  and  backed  by 
the  most  high-powered  array  of  staff-talent 
ever  corraled  within  a  single  enclosure.  Luco 
Is  in  a  position  to  throw  his  weight  around 
and  make  his  opinions  felt. 

In  a  demoCT-acy  power  can  be  dangerous 
and  destructive  if  responsibility  does  not  go 
with  it.  The  huge  concentration  of  power  in 
big  publishing  raises  the  Issue  of  how  that 
power  is  used.  There  are  those  who  hold  that 
the  element  of  Insurance  about  Luce's  power 
is  that  Luce  is  a  cultured  and  reflective 
thinker,  almost  a  dreamer.  He  talks  prin- 
clpies,  he  quotes  philosophers  he  uses  high- 
powered  words,  he  sees  dilemmas  and  con- 
tradictions, he  gropes  for  the  elusive  intan- 
gibles of  the  truth.  He  is,  in  short,  the 
scholar  in  journalism,  the  philosopher  be- 
come king. 

I  am  very  impressed  by  all  this.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  Luce  is  more  cultured 
than  Hearst,  more  literate  than  McCormick, 
more  Intellectual  than  Howard,  more  suave 
than  DeWltt  Wallace.  Yet  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  wou'd  be  more  enthusiastic  about  re- 
action because  it  Is  dressed  up  In  Yale  clothes 
and  an  Oxford  vocabulary.  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  a  far  sadder  exi>erienoe  with  a  gentle- 
man called  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Harvard, 
than  he  did  with  the  untutored  New  Jersey 
bosses.  You  judge  a  publisher  not  by  his 
preoccupied  and  reflective  air.  but  by  wha| 
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his  papers  say  on  crucial  issues.    Luce  is  as 
Luce  does. 

On  this  score  the  Luce  papers  have  had  a 
wide  margin  of  flexibility.  That  has  been 
their  strength  and  part  of  the  secret  of  their 
bold  on  people.  Luce  has  himself  always 
been  against  Roosevelt,  yet  he  has  gagged 
at  swallowing  old-line  Republican  reaction. 
He  Is  fearful  of  trade-unions,  yet  has  not 
gone  In  for  extensive  labor  baiting.  His 
world  outlook  Is  conservative  and  even  im- 
perialist, yet  Time  has  done  a  brilliant  and 
courageous  Job  in  fighting  for  De  Gaulle's 
France  and  Tito's  Yugoslavia.  His  own  in- 
terests lie  with  the  concen'^ration  of  power 
in  big  private  corporate  business,  yet  Fortune 
has  followed  a  policy  of  btislness  liberalism. 

OPEN  season  on  mEAS 

I  write  this  because,  as  the  last  Stewart 
article  suggests,  there  are  strong  indications 
that  the  open  season  on  ideas  may  soon  be 
over  in  the  Luce  enterprises.  Two  recent 
articles  in  Life  suggest  tbat  Luce  may  be 
preparing  to  use  that  magazine  as  the  stylus 
for  imprinting  on  the  soft  clay  of  American 
thinking  the  sharp  cuneiform  Impression  of 
his  emerging  political  "line."  I  hope  these 
auguries  are  wrong.  But  on  the  chance  that 
they  may  not  be,  they  are  worth  examining. 

One  of  these  two  articles,  Bullitt's  call  for 
a  Christian  holy  war  against  Russia,  I  dis- 
cussed in  this  apace  last  week.  The  other  is 
an  unsigned  editorial  In  Life  of  August  21 
called  the  Education  of  Sidney  Hlllman  and 
subtitled  "He  has  learned  a  lot  about  pressure 
politics  but  not  enough  about  America." 

The  thing  that  stands  out  about  the  article 
on  Hlllman  is  its  effort  to  divide  America  into 
two  parts — a  spurious  America  which  Is  iden- 
tified with  Hlllman.  radicals,  foreign  Ideas. 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  their  sidewalks. 
Immigrants,  and  labor:  and  a  genuine  Amer- 
ica which  Is  Identified  with  the  native  tradi- 
tion, home-grown  ideas,  the  middle-sized 
cities  and  the  small  towns,  the  native-born, 
the  middle  class.  None  of  these  things  is  said 
as  flatly  and  bluntly  as  I  have  just  said  them; 
that  would  be  unworthy  of  a  publisher  who, 
as  Stewart  has  told  us,  has  a  contempt  for 
Hearst  and  McCormick.  They  are  said 
snldely  and  by  Innuendoes  which,  however, 
there  is  little  pretense  of  concealing.  All 
the  ingredients  as  I  have  described  them  are 
there. 

THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  TWO  AMXSICAS 

What  fault  have  I  to  find  with  this  edi- 
torial? Not  the  fact  that  It  Is  against  Hlll- 
man: being  against  Roosevelt,  Luce  has  the 
right  to  be  against  his  supporter,  Hlllman. 
And  not  the  fact  that  it  is  against  the  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee;  all  the  anti -Roosevelt 
press  is.  Not  even  the  fact  that  the  editorial 
takes  a  swipe  at  Hillman's  foreign  birthplace. 
Stewart  tells  us  In  his  last  piece  that  this  par- 
ticular Life  editorial  loudly  championing  the 
American  natlvist  tradition  was  actually 
written  by  Willi  Schlamm,  an  ex-Communist 
and  recent  emigre  from  Austria.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  the  foreign -born  have  fully  as 
much  right  to  say  what  they  wish  in  our 
country,  even  to  attack  their  fellow  foreign- 
born  as  foreigners,  as  have  those  whose  immi- 
gration came  200  years  earlier. 

If  I  do  not  object  on  these  scores,  what 
then  is  crucially  wrong  with  the  article?  It 
is  its  basic  assumption- that  there  are  two 
Americas,  and  not  one.  What  I  object  to  is 
the  Idea  that  you  are  less  American  if  you 
take  part  In  a  Presidential  election  as  a 
member  of  yotir  trade  union  than  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  chamber  of  commerce  or  your 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  The 
latter  organlaitton,  according  to  the  edi- 
torial. Is  made  up  of  indlvldtials  who  get  up 
and  want  ta.be  counted,  by  American  tradi- 
tion. But  trada-unlon  political  action  Is 
meant  to  crush  the  individual's  tree  politi- 


cal decision  by  the  momentum  of  anonymous 
mass  organization — the  common  denomi- 
nator of  all  totalitarian  regimes. 

THE  XrrOKT  TO  SPLIT  THE  COUWHT 

What  I  object  to  further  is  the  idea  that 
if  you  live  in  New  York  and  Chicago  you  are 
less  American  than  if  you  live  In  Middletown. 
What  I  object  to  Is  the  Idea  that  this  is  only 
one  kind  of  a  country — a  middle-class  coun- 
try, and  that  anyone  who  does  not  subscribe 
to  that  Idea  must  have  a  queer  desire  for  the 
social  Balkanization  of  the  United  States, 
and  cannot  be  American  in  his  deep  feel- 
ings. What  I  object  m.  In  short,  Is  the  effort 
to  split  America  right  down  the  center  into 
two  classes  of  citizens — the  insiders  and  the 
outsiders,  the  first-grade  citizens  and  the 
second-grade  citizens,  those  who  think  in 
middle-class  and  small-town  terms  as  Luce 
and  his  lieutenants  do  from  the  topmost 
towers  of  the  Time-Life  Building,  and  those 
whose  deviations  from  Luce  and  Middletown 
make  them  aliens,  totalitarians,  a  foreign 
phenomenon. 

Luce's  editorial  says  that  Hlllman  Is  not 
American  because  he  Is  trying  to  lead  New 
York  against  Middletown.  But  I  should 
have  said  that  the  far  greater  danger  in  the 
American  future  was  to  lead  all  the  Middle- 
towns  of  America  against  New  York.  And 
that  is  the  kind  of  a  call  to  hostility  that  the 
editorial  constitutes.  "At  the  end  of  the 
war,"  says  the  editorial  with  great  concern, 
"this  will  be  a  sensitive  Nation,  sui>ercharged 
With  problems,  debts,  and  emotions.  And 
though  nobody  can  foresee  the  shape  of  to- 
morrow, one  thing  Is  clear  beyond  doubt: 
this  will  be  a  Nation  Jealously  protecting  its 
identity,  suspiciously  opposed  to  anything 
foreign." 

THE    MEANING    Or   AMXXICAN    NATIONAUSM 

If  that  is  true.  I  should  have  thought  it 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  not  to 
sharpen  further  the  prejudices  as  between 
big  city  and  small  town,  middle  class  and 
workers,  native-bom  and  foreign-bom.  sol- 
diers (like  the  McNalrs  in  the  tragic  photo- 
graph on  the  page  facing  the  Hlllman  edi- 
torial), and  the  civilians.  I  should  have 
thought  that  the  meaning  of  American  na- 
tionalism was  a  broad  and  Inclusive  accept- 
ance of  all  classes  and  sections  and  origins, 
rather  than  Hitler's  narrowing  of  member- 
ship In  the  Nation  to  those  who  meet  arbi- 
trarily imposed  tests. 

You  may  say  that  Luce  does  not  himself 
believe  what  his  editorial  says.  You  may 
say  that  the  whole  thing  had  better  be  writ- 
ten off  as  an  unfortunate  mistake,  a  gigantic 
printer's  error.  And  you  may  say  the  same 
about  the  Bullitt  piece.  Yet  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  dismiss  them  both  as  casual  indiscre- 
tions. Nothing  that  Time,  Inc.,  does  Is 
casual.  Everything  is  checked  and  double- 
checked  with  superhuman  efficiency,  and 
everything  is  the  multiproduct  of  various 
Individual  minds,  and  I  should  think  that 
the  greatest  care  would  be  given  to  editorial 
statements.  Nor  can  you  dismiss  the  Bullitt 
article  as  something  Luce  did  not  count  on 
getting  from  Rome.  Bullitt's  career,  his  al- 
most psychotic  antl-Russianism,  his  adven- 
turist intrigues,  are  well  known.  If  Luce 
did  not  know  about  them  when  he  sent 
Bullitt  to  Europe  as  his  correspondent  he 
had  a  research  staff  who  could  get  the  facts 
for  him. 

HOW   THE   TWO    ABTICLE8   m   TOCETHXE 

Moreover,  ths  two  articles  fit  Into  each 
other  so  admirably.  To  be  stire,  the  Bullitt 
piece  on  Russia  was  done  more  crudely,  the 
editorial  more  subtly.  But  the  pieces  fit 
togettter.  Ths  great  fear  of  Russia,  ths  call 
for  negotiated  peace,  and  for  a  Christian 
crusads  against  the  source  of  Bolshevik  Ideas, 
lit  la  baautlfuUy  with  tbs  xenopbobs.  anti- 
labor,  antl-Nsw  Tort,  ehaurlnlst  overtones  of 


the  editorial.  There  Is  scarcely  an  Important 
idea  that  the  stentorian  gutter  press  of  the 
Fascist  lunatic  fringe  In  America  says,  bla- 
tantly. Caliban-fashion,  which  is  not  said  in 
the  two  Life  pieces  with  greater  or  less 
suavity,  as  beflu  a  man  who  went  to  ths  bast 
schools. 

Perhaps  I  read  too  long  a  meaning  into 
these  pieces.  Perhaps  what  I  think  Is  a 
trend  in  Life  is  only  the  hysteria  of  the 
Presidential  campaign,  and  what  I  regard  as 
a  strong  downstream  current  Is  only  a  lunar 
oscillation,  with  the  tides' of  Life  policy 
surging  backward  and  forward  by  the  phasss 
of  the  election  moon.  Or  perhaps  it  is  only 
Luce  as  amateur  social  philosopher  not  quite 
realizing  what  sort  of  idealoglcal  animal  he 
has  hold  of  by  the  tail. 

I  hope  so.  But  in  that  case  I  think  It 
worth  while  for  Luce,  as  well  as  for  his  read- 
ers, to  examine  where  Life  is  going. 

Max  LBENxa. 


Editorial  Comment  on  Address  by  Hon. 
Jokn  H.  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  Befort 
Binniofbam  Kiwanis  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AfABAMO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [&lr.  BakkheaoI, 
delivered  a  very  able,  timely,  and  chal- 
lenging address  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  Ala.  I  have 
before  me  an  editorial  captioned  "Look- 
ing forward,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Birmingham  News  of  August  31,  com- 
mending the  address  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  and  pointing  out  many 
of  the  strong  thoughts  expressed  in  that 
address.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

LooKnro  roawAEo 

Senator  Bankkead  was  never  more  the 
statesman  than  on  Tuesday  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  Birmingham  Kiwanis  Club.  He 
was  speaking  to  a  group  that  Included  many 
industrialists  and  businessmen  who  have 
heard  so  much  about  free  enterprise  that 
they  have,  like  so  many  other  men  of  af- 
fairs, come  to  measure  all  things  by  that 
yardstick.  But  he  refused  to  be  the  demagog 
or  the  Bourbon.  He  faced  facts  boldly  and 
with  imderstandlng.  Looking  forward  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen  after  the  war.  be 
placed  himself  with  those  who  do  not  see 
how  we  can  avoid  disaster  without  a  continu- 
ation of  Qovernment  controls. 

We  will  need  the  wisest  leadership  and 
an  Informed  people,  said  the  Senator,  but  we 
will  also  need  something  more :  "In  tb»  years 
just  ahead  we  probably  shall  have  to  de- 
pend more  and  more  upon  Oovemment  for 
soms  things.  I  regret  that  this  Is  so,  but  my 
reason  tells  ms  it  is  a  fact.  I  Insist  that 
Govtfnmsnt  shall  ba  ths  servant  of  tiM 
people  and  not  the  master  of  tJM  peopla. 
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At  tlM  MBM  ttme,  let  OS  not  be  afnld  to 
Government.  Thlm  um  of  Oovernment  may 
jn«*n  gremtly  expan<l«d  loclal  security  pro- 
grams after  the  war.  It  may  mean  tax  in- 
centives to  encourage  venture  capital.  It 
m*y  mean  heavier  Investment  through  the 
StetM  in  education  and  public  health.  It 
tuKf  Bwan  other  things.  Let  us  then  not  be 
afraid.  Tbere  was  a  saying  some  years  ago 
thAt  had  a  vogue  for  a  time.  It  Is  a  good 
•aytiiC-  It  Is:  Cooperate  with  the  In- 
•Tl  table." 

This  u  the  line  taken  by  the  British  Oon> 
•ervatlves.  They  have  been  willing  to  make 
conoeaslons  to  the  Inevitable,  and  thereby 
they  have  kept  tLlngs  on  an  even  keel,  ena- 
bling their  country  to  forge  ahead  on  the 
waters  of  democracy.  They  have  been 
ahead  of  us  In  the  field  of  social  advance- 
ment and  in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  be- 
cause they  have  been  governed  by  the  doc- 
trine cf  yielding  to  the  unavoidable.  They 
are  now  planning  a  social  program  contem- 
plating an  advance  quite  imthlnkable  a  few 
years  ago.  But  they  recognize  the  Inevitable 
wlMD  they  see  it.  and  they  proceed  accord- 
ingly. That  la  realism,  that  is  common 
•enae.   If  you  can't  whip  them,  Join  them. 

Looking  out  upon  the  post-war  South, 
Senator  Bakkhxas,  as  the  outstanding  friend 
of  the  cotton  farmer,  insists  that  we  should 
have  greater  agricultural  diversification. 
Looking  out  upon  this  region's  economic 
position.  Senator  Bankhxao  stresses  the 
urgent  need  for  a  wider  Industrialization. 
Somehow,  otir  Income  must  fce  brought  closer 
to  the  level  of  other  sections.  Somehow,  we 
must  get  rid  of  colonialism.  Somehow,  ve 
must  contrive  to  arrange  for  higher  wages  for 
our  workers,  and  more  wages  for  more  work- 
ers to  boot.  We  must  have  a  balanced  econ- 
omy If  we  are  to  go  forward,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  for  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

Senator  Bamxhsao  Is  do  pessimist.  He 
reviewed  the  complex.  Interwoven  problems 
which  we  win  have  to  grapple  with,  but  wlth- 
oiut  a  traee  of  defeatism.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  by  buslneas.  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try NTorklng  together  as  a  team  in  peace  as 
they  havv:  in  war.  achieving  miracles  because 
they  were  dedicated  to  an  overshadowing 
cause.  If  some  equivalent  for  war  can  be 
found  spurring  men  and  Interests  to  be 
greater  than  themselves  In  a  union  of  effort, 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace  can  be  kept 
Trom  involving  loes  of  liberty  as  well  as 
••rtous  economic  dislocation. 

"I  think  we  have  reasons  to  face  the  future 
with  eonfidenoe.''  Senator  Bahkhzao  con- 
cluded. "The  United  States  Is  today  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  the  globe.  We  hold 
in  our  hands  not  only  cur  destinies,  but  to 
a  large  extent  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Our  primary  difBculties  are  an  embarrass- 
mani  of  natural  riches.  Our  chief  troubles 
an  how  to  utilise  our  great  wealth  and  how 
to  distrlbtite  it  equitably.  There  are  reme- 
dies for  oitf  slttiation.  There  would  be  no 
remedies  If  our  Nation  were  iwor.  Let  us  go 
iorward  boldly.  Let  us  keep  our  Ubenies  and 
proaparity.  too.  If  we  can  do  these 
we  will  hava  bestowed  an  example 
upon  mankind  that  may  be  worth  the  treas- 
ure and  bkood  spilled  In  this  the  greatest  oi 
all  mankind's  wars." 

Tl>sce  la  llttla  to  ba  added  to  such  an  cx- 
fMsakm  of  eomage  and  vision.  It  has  the 
mellowness  and  dttcemment  which  experi- 
ence and  an  alert  mind  have  teought  to  Sen- 
ator Bamxbxas.  He  is  not  a  man  to  rest  on 
him  oars.  He  will  not  rtist  unbumished. 
Keenly  aware  of  the  forces  operative  In  the 
world  at  today  and  tomorrow,  he  speaks 
frankly  anu  surely  In  terms  of  great  lasues 
'•'  the  enlightenment  o*  a  ooiMtltuency 
which  has  aaore  reaeon  than  ever  to  be  proud 
of  lu  senior  Senator. 
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HON.  GEIQALD  P.  NTE 

DAKOTA 
TBS  UNITED  STATES 


IN  THE  SENA7S  OV 

Tuesday.  Septemb^ 
Friday, 


Septsmber 


Mr.  NYE.    Mr. 
mous  consent  to 
Appendix  of  the 
ten  by  Frank  C. 
of     Guam.    One 
"Strange    Change, 
Washington 
1944,  and  the 
"Guam  Again, 
ington  Times 

There  being  no 
were  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


F  resident,  I  ask  unani- 

lave  printed  In  the 

Rei  :ord  two  articles  writ- 

Wpldrop  on  the  subject 

article     is     entitled 

published    in    the 

Timesj-Herald  of  August  14, 

oth!r  article  is  entitled 

puplished  in  the  Wash- 

of  August  22.  1944. 

( bjection,  the  articles 

»rinted  in  the  Recobo. 


-Hera  d 


I  From  Washington 

14, 


'  Imes-Herald  of  August 
1944] 
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(By  Frank 

Most  remarkable 
Saturday  night 
as  Washington  listeners 
not  what  he  said,  but 

The  voice  was  still 
but  how  changed. 
sUvery  smoothness 
Instead,  there  was 
aeveral    times 
that  lacked  punch 

Sunday    morning 
with  curiosity  as  to 
the  gifted  orator  wh( 
is:s  sound  so  good, 
ful  on  the  Nation -wl 

As  to  the  content 
significant  passage 
latlon  that  insofar 
the  American  soldiers 
across  the  Pacific  to 
other  nations  cf  the 
have  lost  to  the 
out  this  century. 

There  wa?  also 
what  the  President 
•*we  were  not  allowed 
the  years  preceding 

The  official  record 
In  full  deuil  in 
of  the  Seventy-eightl 
slon.    This   publication 
eilne  and  Renais8anc« 
was   prepared   by 
Democrat,  of 
Senate  Committee  on 

In  that,  on  pages  4 
Guam  unfolds.    It  is 

1.  On  December  18 
and  Navy  Board 
•fortified  and  _ 
fense  against  any  forc( 
against  It."  but  the 
of  1923  put  an  end  to 
a.  On  December  27 
board  headed  by  Rear 
bum  submitted  to  th< 
a  long  list   of 
development  from 
The  terms  of  the 
far  out  of  date,  and 
xuninced  the  1930 
lowed  n. 
Wt  wwe  free  to  do 


Masaach  jsetts 


OF  REMARKS 


12  (legislative  day  of 
1).1944 


CHANOB 

C.  Waldrop) 

about  the  President's 
from  Seattle.  Insofar 
were  concerned,  was 
how  he  said  it. 
the  voice  of  F  D.  R. — 
was  the  old  style  of 
easy  flowing  delivery, 
a  slow,  careful,  and 
stumbling    delivery 
precision, 
bund    this   city   abuzc 
what  has  happened  to 
once  made  bis  prom- 
true,  and  so  bsautl- 
hook-up. 

the  speech,  the  most 

s^med  to  be  the  reve- 

P.  D.  R.  is  concerned 

and  eaUors  are  fighting 

restore  Intact   to  the 

Krorld  the  colonies  they 

piecemeal  though- 


Fearl 


Serate 


conilderable  curiosity  as  to 

m^ant  by  his  remark  that 

to  fortify  Guam"  In 

Harbor. 

to  Guam  is  set  forth 

Document  No.  202 

Congress,  second  ses- 

entltled    "The   De- 

of  the  Navy.  1922-44," 

Senator   Davd   I.   Walsh. 

chairman  of  the 

Naval  Affairs. 

;o  8,  the  whole  story  of 


1919,  the  Joint  Army 
that  Guam  be 
adequate  to  Its  de- 
that  could  be  brought 
ihington  Naval  Treaty 
liat  Idea. 
1938.  a  navtd  stirvey 
Admiral  Richard  Hep- 
Speaker  of  the  House 
for  naval 
to  Otiam  to  Flculda. 
treaty  were  by  then 
fact,  Japan  had  de- 
treaty  that  fol- 


recon  mended 
garrlsoi  ed 


Wiisl 


recom  mendaUona 
Alaika 
1921 
d  la 
Loodon 


■pythlhf  we  wWitd,  ID- 
•oncemed. 


S.  Ai  to  Guam,  the  Hepburn  report  recom- 
mended 15.000,000  be  spent  not  for  fortifi- 
cation, but  simply  for  harbor  dredging  and 
erection  of  a  breakwater.  Admiral  William 
Leahy,  then  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  said 
that  actual  fortification  of  Guam  to  repel 
a  major  attack  would  cost  $200,000,000  and 
nothing  like  that  was  in  anybody's  mind. 

4.  The  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  rec- 
ommended the  95,000.000  Guam  harbor  de- 
velopment, but  on  February  23,  1939,  It  was 
stricken  from  the  list  by  a  vote  of  205  to  168 
of  the  whole  House. 

The  House  was  then  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic, of  course,  and  if  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration had  wanted  anything  done  about 
Guam,  It  could  have  held  the  line. 
But,  discloses  the  Walsh  report: 
••»  •  •  After  consulting  with  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  Item,  the  House  action  was 
not  changed  by  the  Senate." 

In  other  words.  If  F.  D.  R.  wanted  anything 
done  about  Guam,  he  didn't  ever  eay  so,  and 
In  fact  gave  the  Senate  the  nod  to  leave 
things  alone. 

In  this  space,  a  few  days  ago.  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  Senate  special  committee  in- 
vestigating war  production  (or  national  de- 
fense, as  the  official  Utle  runs)  had  two  bank 
accounts  when  Senator  Hasrt  8.  TttncAN 
was  chalmuui. 

"Harry  8.  Truman  Special  Account  Na  1" 
was  for  official  committee  activities. 

"Harry  8.  Truman  Special  Account  No.  2" 
was  unofficial,  maintained  oirt  of  funds  con- 
trlDuted  to  it  by  Senator  Truman  and  others, 
and  is  something  new  of  its  kind. 

It  was  promised  here  that  as  soon  as  Ssna- 
tor  TiuMAif's  offl-»  could  d!g  up  details  we 
would  report  on  the  operation  of  this  novelty. 
And  so: 

Account  No.  2,  according  to  Dr.  Rudolph 
Halley,  chief  counsel  to  the  committee,  was 
estab'lshed  when  Senator  TsuMAif  foimd 
there  was  no  legal  way  of  donating  money 
to  the  official  committee  account. 

So,  into  unofllclal  account  No.  2  went  the 
t750  the  Senator  got  from  American  Maga- 
xine  for  his  November  1942  article  rapping 
the  President's  handling  of  home-front  prob- 
lems, because  it  was  largely  based  on  work 
done  by  the  conunlttee  staff. 

What  the  committee  did  with  this  uncfBclal 
money  is  even  odder  than  the  fact — uniisual 
In  the  history  of  congressional  Investlga- 
tions — ^that  It  had  such  an  account  at  ell. 

It  seems  the  money  was  spent  mainly  to 
help  peaceable  relations  with  the  govern- 
mental  victims  of  the  committee's  investi- 
gations, namely,  the  War  Production  Board, 
the  Army,  and  the  Navy. 

For  example.  $32  10  went  for  a  dinner  last 
December,  attended  by  committee  members 
and  staff,  with  Donald  Nelson,  head  of 
W.  P.  B.,  as  honor  guest. 

But  the  big  Item  was  $288  for  a  dinner 
early  this  year  at  the  StaUer  Hotel  for  80 
persons,  including  all  the  committee  and 
staff;  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox; 
James  V.  Porrestal,  then  Under  Sscretary  of 
the  Navy;  Admiral  Ernest  J,  King,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations;  and  the  Army's  Chief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

Guest  speaker  was  Douglas  Southall  Free- 
man, the  Richmond,  Va.,  editor  and  Civil  War 
historian,  who  compared  the  present  Com- 
mittee on  National  Defense  with  the  famotis 
Joint  congressional  committee  on  the  oon- 
<luct  of  the  WTU-  that  sat  from  1861  to  1865, 
•nd  was  a  constant  needier  of  Lincoln  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  generals. 

(Prom  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
August  22,  1944] 

I  GUAM  ACAIN 

(By  Frank  O.  Waldxop) 
a«am  seems  to  be  dereloptag  into  quite  a 
poUtlcal  smear  word  in  this  campaign  ywr. 
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so  herewith  some  official  dope  by  means  of 
which  to  get  a  factual  measure  of  what  you 
may  read  or  hear  on  the  subject,  if  you  like 
facts. 

Guam  Is  an  island  in  the  far  Pacific  we 
lost  to  Japan  Just  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  have 
only  recently  retaken  at  considerable  expense 
of  time,  money,  and  American  lives. 

It  has  many  natural  advantages  for  de- 
velopment as  a  submarine  and  aviation  ram- 
part for  any  United  States  fleets  operating 
around  the  Philippines  and  adjacent  waters. 

But  In  this  war  we  have  never  had  a  chance 
to  put  these  advantages  to  use.  As  to  why, 
we  refer  you  to  an  official  publication.  Senate 
Document  No.  202  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  entitled: 

"The  Decline  and  Renaissance  of  the  Navy, 
1922-1944." 

This  item  was  prepared  by  Senator  DAvm  I. 
Walsh  (Democrat  of  Massachusetts)  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs,  presented  to  the  Senate  by  him  on 
June  7.  1944,  and  published  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  by  order  of  the  whole 
Senate. 

On  page  4  of  this  official  survey,  It  is  noted 
that  In  1938  the  Congress  "of  its  own  volition 
and  without  any  request  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment," called  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  name  a  board  of  five  naval  officers, 
"to  investigate  and  report  on  the  need,  for 
purposes  of  national  defense,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  submarine,  destroyer, 
mine,  and  naval  air  bases  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  Its  territories,  and  posses- 
siotis." 

Such  a  survey  was  made  and  the  report, 
popularly  called  the  Hepburn  report,  after 
the  admiral  who  had  headed  the  work,  was 
made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  27,  1938. 

As  to  Guam,  the  Hepburn  report  began  by 
saying : 

"The  defense  of  the  Philippines  Involves 
matters  of  natlonad  policy  which  take  pre- 
cedence over  the  military  problem  Involved. 
The  military  problem  itself  is  one  whose  solu- 
tion requires  measures  beyond  any  that  could 
be  recommended  by  this  board  within  the 
limits  of  its  precept. 

"Pending  settlement  of  those  questions  of 
broad  political  and  military  significance, 
which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
Philippine  Independence,  the  board  recom- 
mends maintenance  of  existing  facilities  only. 

"Within  this  board's  purview  in  connec- 
tion with  the  defense  of  Guam  lie  certain 
possibilities  which  greatly  simplify  the  mili- 
tary problem  of  the  Philippines. 

"Guam  is  at  present  practically  defenseless 
against  determined  attack  l)y  any  first-class 
power  based  In  the  western  Pacific.  With 
adequate  air  and  submarire  protection  se- 
curely based  on  Guam,  the  island  could  be 
made  secure  against  anything  short  of  a 
major  effort  on  the  part  of  any  probable 
enemy,  an  effort  that  Is  to  say  on  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  that  wauld  be  required 
to  establish  a  footing  in  th(  Philippines." 

The  Hepburn  report  runs  on  from  there  to 
develop  the  Idea  that  from  »  purely  military 
aspect  Guam  should  be  developed  as  "a 
strong  advanced  fieet  base  to  assure  practical 
unity  of  the  Philippines." 

It  added  that  a  heavily  fortified  Guam 
would  develop  the  most  favorable  conditions 
that  could  be  brought  about  for  general  naval 
operations  in  the  Pacific  aid  would  reduce 
to  its  simplest  possible  terms  the  defense  of 
Hawaii  and  the  continental  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Finally,  it  'vould  relieve  the 
fleet  of  other  obligations  in  the  Pacific  so 
that  it  would  actually  have  more  freedom  of 
operation  in  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  Navy  Department  (and  F.  D.  R. 
has  always  liked  to  be  knowa  as  his  own  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy)  did  no;  recommend  the 
fortification  of  Ouanr. 

It  only  asked  $5,000,000  for  harbor  dredg- 
ing, seaplane  ramps,  and  a  breakwater  in  an 


application  to  Congress  on  January  19,  1939. 

Numerous  administration  spokesmen,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  chief  of 
staff,  Admiral  William  Leahy,  and  Chairman 
Caxl  Vinson,  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  testified  that  the  seaplane 
ramps,  etc..  were  only  minor  Improvements, 
and  that  the  Navy  Department  had  no  idea 
of  actually  fortifying  Guam. 

There  were  some  obvious  reasons  for  this: 
Guam,  as  the  Hepburn  report  indicated,  was 
intimately  tied  to  the  strategy  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  it  was  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion's plan  not  to  make  any  major  effort 
about  the  defense  of  the  Philippines. 
E^^ents  following  Pearl  Harbor  underscored 
that  policy  plainly  enough. 

And  so  the  House  of  Representatives,  then 
overwhelmingly  Democratic,  voted  205  to  168 
against  even  the  $5,000,000  Guam  harbor  Im- 
provement. 

The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  next 
took  up  the  Guam  problem,  got  some  Inside 
dope  from  the  State  Department,  and  went 
to  see  Mr.  Roosevelt.    Then: 

"In  view  of  the  action  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Item 
of  $5,000,000  for  Guam  had  been  defeated  by 
such  a  decisive  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  consulting  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  item,  the  House  action  was  not 
changed  by  the  Senate." 

That's  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  official 
review  of  Guam,  in  Senate  Document  No.  202. 
You  can  get  the  whole  thing  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  for  a  dime  to  check 
against  this  column  if  you  want  closer  de- 
tails. 


To  a  Gold  Star  Modier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  poem  entitled  "To  a  Gold 
Star  Mother,"  written  by  Chaplain  Prank 
J.  Pippin,  and  published  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Christian  Evangelist  of  Au- 
gust 9, 1944.  The  editor  of  the  Christian 
Evangelist  is  Dr.  Raphael  H.  Miller,  for- 
mer pastor  of  the  National  City  Christian 
Church,  of  Wasliington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO  A  COLD-STAS  IfOTHn 

There  are  no  words  to  fit  the  sudden  thrust. 
The  gnawing  agony  against  your  heart: 

"Regretting  to  Inform  you" — words  are  dust! 
When  you  are  cold  and  maimed,  alone, 
apart. 

Tour  hurt  Is  deeper,  darker  than  his  was, 
Your  cry  more  poignant  than  heard  at  his 
birth: 
Now  while  he  makes  cool  bivouac  with  the 
stars. 
Your  luuTOW  bed  Is  chained  down,  to  the 
earth. 

Your  burning  eyes  are  washsd  with  other 
tears 
Than  men  have  known;  nor  have  they  un- 
derstood 
Tlie  travail  of  your  soul,  your  hidden  fears 
That  they  would  Bsver  corns  to  brother- 
hood. 


But  this  our  hope:   that  those  same  eyes 
are  soft 
With  some  strange  tender  music  that  you 
know; 
As  singing  over  death,  you  hold  aloft 
Sweet  life  we  had  forgotten  long  ago. 

Be  strong  I    Be  brave!   (oh,  foolish  words), 

but  still 
We  must  have  mothers  toiling  up  the  hill. 

— Chaplain  Frank  J.  Pippin. 

(Written  after  talking  with  a  Gold -Star 
Mother.) 


Disposal  of  Surplus  GoTcmment  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TsxAs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
W.  L.  Clayton,  Surplus  War  Property 
Administrator,  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandlir],  to- 
gether with  appendixes  thereto  with  re- 
spect to  matters  now  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  appendixes  thereto  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Omcz  or  Was  MoanjzATiON, 

SusKLUs  Wax  Pbop- 

KKTY   ASMINISraATTON. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Augxut  29, 1944. 
Hon.  Albext  B.  Chandlks, 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  SxNATOK  Chanoles:  You  told  my 
chief,  Justice  Byrnes,  that,  in  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
I  gave  the  committee  the  distinct  impression 
that  if  I  were  the  Administrator  under  the 
surplus  property  bUl  I  would  dump  Govern- 
ment surplus  property  on  the  market. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Stewakt,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  surplus-property  bill,  twice 
made  the  statement  that  he  was  informed 
that  I  gave  the  committee  the  impression 
that  I  would  dump  this  property. 

The  matter  has  added  Importance  becatise 
of  Senator  Stxwaht's  statement  that  this 
Information  caused  him  to  change  his  posi- 
tion on  one  Important  aspect  of  the  bill. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  my  testimony 
before  the  committee  as  reported  in  the  com- 
mittee's reprint  of  its  hearings  and  the  only 
significant  reference  I  can  find  to  the  time 
element  involved  in  the  disposal  of  this  prop- 
erty is  the  following: 

"Mr.  Clatton.  Senator  Mttkkat,  It  Is  not  a 
question  of  interference,  I  do  not  think,  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  the  smooth  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  of  being  able 
to  dispose  of  this  property  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  and  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Senator  Mx^xkat.  Do  you  think  expedi- 
tion is  the  main  consideration  here?  Don't 
you  think  the  protection  of  our  cotmtry  from 
a  further  expansion  of  monopoly  and  con- 
centration of  Industry  in  this  country  is  a 
very  Important  consideration,  and  that  time 
should  be  consumed.  If  necessary,  in  bring- 
ing about  an  eqwtable  distribution  of  the 
surpltu  goods  rather  than  to  speed  it  up  by 
selling  It  quickly  to  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Co.,  or  some  of  the  big  concerns,  that  take 
the  big  thing  off  their  hands  in  oos  lump? 


I 


i 


ii 
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"Ur.  CUTWW.  Mnator  IfruAr,  th«r«  trt 
•o  many  tmporUnt  oonsldtrattoni  tbat 
should  b«  wtlfhM  In  tb«  profrftm,  *nd  in 
flxtng  tb«  polielM  and  In  »<lmlnl«t«nng  them 
and  In  Mlltng  th«  projwrty,  that  It  la  a  llttia 
dincult  to  lay  what  comaa  flrit  and  what 
eomaa  ••eond  and  what  ooniM  laat.  But  I 
win  aay  thta  to  you.  that  my  phUoaopby  of  it 
la  that  th«  oountry'a  intaraat  in  getting  its 
money  out  of  thU  property  la  certainly  aec- 
omtmrj  to  tta  Intereat  In  tb«  development  of 
ft  sound  domeatic  economy,  In  promoting 
reconversion  and  reemployment  In  civilian 
production,  and  In  avoiding  a  disruption  of 
the  r«gu}ar  channels  of  trade.  That  is  my 
philoaopli/  of  it. 

•  •  •  •  •  ' 

"Senator  Chandlh.  Mr.  Clayton.  Z  was  Im- 
prtsaad  with  your  statement  of  your  belief 
that  we  ought  to  have  prompt  disposal.  Sen- 
ator MuKiUT  has  preempted  a  part  of  the 
question  I  wanted  to  ask.  saying  we  are  con- 
fronted with  two  things.  I  admit  there  are 
obvious  objection*  from  the  standpoint  of 
artmlnutaring  the  law,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  la  nearly  so  Important  that  we  do  It 
promptly  or  th«t  the  QoTemment  to  get  Its 
anoney  promptly  as  It  U  Important  to  take 
tisps  to  get  this  property  not  In  the  hands 
of  specTiUtors  or  a  monopoly,  but  that  we 
get  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  al- 
nEK>st  every  case,  as  I  recall  It,  we  provided 
that  the  Oovemment  shall  take  any  property 
for  war  purpoees,  with  the  proviso  that  with- 
in a  reasonable  time  after  the  war  or  the 
emergency  the  man  who  owned  the  property 
oould  get  it  back,  if  he  paid  the  price,  if  he 
paid  a  reasonable  pnce  for  it  at  the  tlm«. 
I  think  you  make  a  great  mistake  if  you 
Insist  on  admintatrative  satisfaction  or  the 
satisfaction  of  an  administrator  at  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  this  property  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who  need  It 
and  may  have  good  use  for  It,  and  may  not 
upaet  the  economy  of  the  people. 

"Mr.  Clatton.  I  do  not  insist  on  that.  Sen- 
ator Chandld.  Tou  must  have  misunder- 
stood me. 

''Senator  Ctumaum.  Did  not  you  use  the 
vords  "prompt  disposal*? 

"Mr.  CuiTTOif .  I  think  while  the  war  Is  on 
tt  ts  extremely  Important  to  dispose  of  as 
much  of  this  surplus  property  as  we  can, 
becatise  the  economy  of  the  country  needs 
the  property.  There  ts  hardly  in  the  case  of 
any  property  we  have  that  there  Is  not  a 
tpod  market  for  it. 

"Senator  Cbawdux.  If  you  dispose  of  1,000 
trucks  to  one  fellow,  he  would  buy  the  1.000 
trucks  because  you  find  that  tlM  disposal  ta 
the  1,000  trucks  would  make  It  easier  for  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  might  take  a  little 
mt>re  time  and  let  1.000  people  buy  trucks 
in  widely  scattered  areas  throxigbout  the 
United  States.  I  think  that  Is  mors  impor- 
tant than  that  we  have  a  prompt  disposal 
of  a  block  of  sttoperty  to  people  who  want 
to  buy  and  who  have  got  the  money  to  buy. 
I  want  to  discourage  that. 

~Mr.  Clatton.  Senator  CaAxaLxx.  you  do 
not  want  to  discourage  that  any  more  than 
I  do.  and  any  more  than  I  have." 

Time  and  again  I  have  stated  before  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  in  Interviews,  in  news- 
paper and  msgazlne  articles,  and  in  public 
addresses  that  while  the  war  is  on  and  the 
CtnUan  population  Is  In  many  cases  sufferlrg 
for  SMentlal  supplies  and  equipment  of  one 
k!nd  and  another,  o'lr  poMcy  will  be  to  dis- 
pose of  such  surpluses  as  quickly  as  possible, 
amstlng  the  tendency  toward  Inflation  and 
gtvlng  the  people  what  they  need.  But.  when 
the  war  ts  over,  and  the  voixmM  of  surpluses 
tneresMs  from  a  trickle  to  a  torrent,  we  shall 
bar^  to  proceed  with  caution  and  avoid  dis- 
mptlon  at  markets,  unemployment,  and  so 
forth. 

Ibis  iriillosophy  la  well  emphasised  in  the 
stfltartal  from  this  morning's  New 
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Our  authority  for  vli  position  is.  first  of 
all,  common  scnst,  ■  ad,  ntst,  tbs  Barueh- 
Raneock  report,  whlc  i  is  bMed  on  common 


sense,  and  whose  first 
Administrator  is. 


seonuBsndation  to  tbs 
1  as  much  as  he  can 


■a  early  as  he  can  without  unduly  disrupting 
normal  trade." 


Take,  for  example. 


:hs  question  of  trucks 


referred  to  by  you  at  ove. 

Since  January  1  tl  e  Army  has  given  us 
about  23.000  used  tn  cks  to  sell.  We  have 
put  these  on  the  maiket  just  as  quickly  as 
telephone  and  telcgraf  h  could  get  them  mov- 


ing because  farmers 


;>articularly  were  des- 


perately m  need  of  tni  ::ks  to  save  their  crops. 
The  Treasury  has  alrei  dy  sold  20,000  of  these 


trucks.    Most  of  the 


remainder  are  In  very 


bad  condition  and  sofie  of  them  not  fit  for 
further  service. 

We  got  from  the  Oftlce  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation an  Indicatlo  i  of  those  areas  of  the 
country  which  were  ijost  critically  in  need 
of  this  type  of  trans  >ortation  and  we  dis- 
tributed the  truclcs  a(  cordlngly 


I  enclose  copy  of  a 


me)  from  the  War  Too  :  Administration  which 
will  give  you  some  Ic  ea  of  what  the  quick 
disposal  of  these  truci!  s  meant  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country  In  sav  ng  their  crops. 

In  the  Boston  regie  a.  850  of  these  trucks 
were  distributed  throigh  125  dealers;  in  the 
New  York  region.  2.3(  D  trucks  went  to  over 


600  dealers:   tn  Texas 


1,500  dealers.  We  trletl  to  make  It  a  rule  not 
to  sell  over  5  trucks  to  1 1  dealer  although  some- 
times special  circumstances  made  it  advisable 
to  vary  this. 


As  a  merchant  with 
buying  and  aeUlng,  I 


many  years  experience, 
am  supposed  to  know 


something    about    wh  it    makes    and    breaks 
markets  and  I  would  pi  obably  be  the  last  man 


In   the  world   to  try 


dumping  It  on  an  unwilling  market. 

I  am  taking  the  lib  trty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  SenaU  r  Sttwart  and  to  each 


member  of  the  8enat< 
mittee. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 


(From  the  New  Tort 


fOlli  >ws 


Both  Houses  of 
providing  for  the 
supplies  and  plant 
matter  now  goes  to 
the  lightning  speed 
marching    to    their 
Europe,  prompt 
committee  is  Imperatllre 
can  be  taken  this  weel 
whi<5h    should   goven 
dear  and  in  many 
these  two  bills.    The 
be  sununarized  as 

1.  Responsibility  foi 
trallzed.  whUe 
•re    deoentraliaed. 
field  staffs  can  be 
with  which  they  havn 
eliminate  the  delay 
in  building  up  a  new 

2.  The  disposal 
the  Baruch-Hancock 
ducted  "In  a  goldfish 

3.  These  goods  and 
to  private  Industry  ai 
and  through  the 
Placing  limitations  on 
requiring  congressional 
certain  items — oegatei 
limitations  should  be 
The  sooner  these 
higher  will  be  the 
wtU  oar  poet-war 

4.  THeae 
equipment  should  no ; 


price 
prol  ilem 
Oovemme  It-owned 


letter  (unsolicited  by 


2.041  trucks  went  to 


to  sell   something  by 


l»t4 

WAS  BI7BFt.»  USPOaAI. 


Military  Affairs  Com- 


L.  Clattom, 
Administrator, 

Times  of  August  28, 


Con  greas  have  passed  bms 

dlsqosltion  of  surplus  war 

equipment,  and  the 

e  inference.     In  view  of 

1  nth  which  events  are 

Inexorable    climax    in 

action  by  the  conference 

so  that  final  action 

The  basic  prlnclplea 

this   legislation    are 

are  reflected  in 

aix  main  points  may 


respects 


policy  should  be  cen- 

admlni4tratlon  and  operations 

E  dsting    agendea    and 

[  to  handle  products 

experience  and  thus 

wtiich  would  be  necessary 

organization. 

acU  rlUes.  in  the  words  of 

1  eport,  should  be  oon- 

t»wl." 

plants  should  be  sold 

promptly  as  possible 

channels  of  trade. 

sales — as,  for  example, 

approval  for  sales  of 

this  principle.    Such 

Reduced  to  s  minimum. 

can  be  sold,  the 

received  and  smaller 

be. 

plants  ftnd 
be  operated  by  the 


regular 


sup  iUn 


OoTcmmcnt  In  conpctitlon  with  prtratt 
Industry. 

8.  Unit  sales  should  be  made  small  enough 
wherever  possible  so  that  small  business  and 
local  community  organizations  will  be  nbis  to 
acquire  part  of  these  supplies  and  thus  pre< 
vent  their  concentration  in  the  handa  of 
big  business. 

8.  The  warning  laid  down  in  the  Baruch- 
Hancock  report  should  Ise  kept  in  mind: 
"Whatever  policies  .are  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress, no  formula  or  statute  can  be  adequate 
in  this  situation.  In  the  final  analysis,  we 
will  have  to  depend  upon  th-  Judgment  and 
ability  of  the  best  men  who  can  be  gotten 
for  the  job." 

The  best  legislation  will  be  that  which  con- 
fines Itself  to  Inoad  principles  and  limits 
restrictive  amendments.  This  is  so  becsuse 
we  are  dealing  with  a  dynamic  situation,  the 
nature  of  which  will  change  abruptly  as  we 
proceed  through  the  successive  stages  of  de- 
mobillcation.  At  the  present  time  the  avail- 
able  surpltis  Is  still  relatively  small,  and  there 
is  a  ready  market  at  good  prices  for  most  of 
the  surplus  supplies,  including  many  spe- 
cialized items,  beeatise  of  the  widespread 
shortages  still  prevalent.  But  as  the  sur- 
pluses pile  up  and  civilian  shortages  are  met 
Increasingly  out  of  current  production.  It 
will  become  more  difllcult  to  sell  these  prod- 
ucts, and  Important  price  concessions  will 
liecome  necessary.  The  fiexlblllty  in  policy 
required  to  meet  these  changing  conditions 
can  best  be  effected  by  an  alert  administra- 
tor acting  under  a  broad  grant  of  authority 
from  Congress. 

Lastly,  the  bill  as  it  is  finally  enacted 
should  be  concerned  only  with  war  sur- 
pluses. The  Senate  rider  to  do  something 
more  for  cotton  by  raising  the  loan  parity 
to  95  percent  has  no  place  in  this  bill  and 
should  be  eliminated. 

Wax  Food  Aixministration. 
Omcc  or  Materials  and  Faciutixs, 

Washinffton.  August  22.  1944. 
Mr.  WzuiAic  L.  Clatton. 

Administrator,  Surplus  War  Property 
Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAX  Mx.  Clatton:  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kmest  L.  Olrlch.  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  I  am  sending  you  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  typical  examples  illustrating 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  surplus  truck 
disposal  program. 


Surplus  tracks 

State 

Nnmber 

iBored 

Descriptiooofaas 

ioto  srea 

Texas—^ 

W 

Saved  4,WiO.0(»bnshelj«  mllo 
nsaice  in  southera  Texas. 

Do 

>» 

Asiistsd  moTement  of 
TbMt  harvest  la  Nueces 
County. 

Transport     Hrofvtone     to 

TennesBce 

NO 

(anners  for  soil  cooserva- 
tioo. 
Move    tobacco    crop    and 

North  Carolina. 

290 

Vlntola.. 

•0 

transport  liir.estone. 
40  tnAt  oriiriaallf  selMd- 
oM  tor  aals  In  MwylaMl 

aad  Deiawan  diverted  to 

Cbarlotiasville,    Vs..    to 

save  peadi  crop  tn  area; 
reoMtoder  srid  to  knncn. 

Oeoffia... 

as 

To   mm   peaek    cnn>    fci 
wwttoeni  pert  ot  Ftate. 

C<Jorado_._«.. 

125 

potato  crop. 

1  Approximate. 

As  a  result  of  the  over -all  program,  approx- 
tanately  7,000  surplus  tnicks  have  been  aold 
in  the  last  8  or  10  weeks  to  farmers  or  haul- 
ers of  agrlcultiiral  products  in  crlUeal  need 
of  transportation  faclUtlea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  UnjAm,  Dirtetor. 
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Tr«tliitnt  of  Fanntri  la  the  Marketinf 
of  Hog  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
statement  published  by  Bryson  Bros, 
dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  farm- 
ers are  defrauded  in  the  prices  they  re- 
ceive for  hogs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«  follows: 

An  Illttsteation 

To  Those  We  Serve: 

Two  nelghl>oring  fanners  have  hogs  which 
are  very  similar  in  breed,  weight,  and  finish. 
Both  farmers  take  their  hogs  to  the  Omaha 
market  the  same  day.  each  feeling  they  had 
done  a  good  Job  of  raising  the  kind  of  hogs 
which  would  command  the  Government  fixed 
Omaha  top  price  of  $14.45. 

Both  bunches  are  sold  at  the  top  price 
of  914  45.  but  when  they  go  over  the  scales 
it  is  discovered  one  bunch  weighs  an  aver- 
age of  241  pounds,  and  because  of  the  fact 
they  weighed  over  240  pounds,  which  Is  the 
Oovemment  fixed  maximum  weight  for  the 
Government  fixed  top  price,  the  salesman  who 
sold  them  is  not  permitted  to  accept  and  the 
buyer  who  bought  them  is  not  permitted  to 
pay  more  than  913.70  for  them. 

In  other  words,  the  one  farmer  Is  penal- 
ized 75  cents  per  hundred — approximately 
91.80  per  head,  or  9126  per  carload  of  70 
head — because  his  hogs  averaged  Jxist  1  pound 
more  than  his  neighbor's. 

The  meat  for  both  bunches  of  hogs  is 
Identical  and  could  sell  at  the  Government 
fixed  retail  celling  price. 

The  above  Illustrates  only  one  of  the  many 
Inequalities  now  existing,  and  It  is  believed 
you  will  agree  that  the  present  plan,  set  up 
by  the  Government,  is  wrong. 

The  deplorable  part  Is  the  discrimination 
and  dissatisfaction  among  hog  raisers.  Some 
will  say  the  Republicans  should  not  com-  ' 
plain  about  that  becavise  that  condition 
among  hog  producers  does  create  a  great  deal 
more  dlEsatisf action  with  the  present  admin- 
istration and  does  not  create  any  more  new 
dealers. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  all  good  Re- 
publicans and  all  good  Democrats  will  agree 
that  anything  that  is  wrong  should  be  made 
right  regardless   of  any  political  advantage. 

Bryson  Bros,  are  trying  to  have  this  con- 
dition corrected,  but  need  your  help.  Write 
yoiir  Congressman.     We  have. 

BUGGSSnON 

If  we  are  to  have  present  Government- 
fixed  for  Omaha  floor  and  ceiling  prices  on 
hogs,  it  is  our  opinion  it  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  inequalities  and  discrimination 
If  an  order  were  Issued  reading  as  follows: 

To  all  buyers  of  hogs  for  slaughter: 

The  average  price  of  all  the  hogs  bought  by 
you  during  any  1  day  on  the  Omaha  market 
ahaii  not  be  less  than  913.45  nor  more  than 
914.45. 

Toiur  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  with  experience 
when  consigned  to-^ 

Bbtson  BB08. 


Remedial  LefiiUtion  for  Ltttor  Carricri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  MXW  TOSK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1^,1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject 
of  remedial  legislation  for  letter  carriers 
delivered  by  Emanuel  Kushelewitz.  be- 
fore Empire  Branch  36.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  New  York  City, 
on  August  29.  1£44. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  past  3  months  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  throughout  the  Na- 
tion have  been  diligently  engaged  In  an 
energetic  campaign,  the  Intensity  of  which 
has  never  before  been  equaled  in  the  history 
of  postal  organization,  the  ardor  they  have 
exhibited,  in  pursuit  of  remedial  legislation 
to  rectify  a  prevalent  financial  injustice,  is  as 
a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  economical  cir- 
cumstances they  and  their  families  now  find 
themselves  in.  and  is  directly  attributable 
to  their  inability,  on  their  present  salary, 
to  adequately  supply  their  families  with  the 
common  necessities  required  by  our  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

Thus  far.  we  have  been  most  fortunate 
in  receiving  the  active  assistance  of  pub- 
lishers and  editors  of  newspapers  througii- 
out  the  country  and  particularly  of  those  in 
this  city,  who  have  eagerly  and  enthusias- 
tically helped  us.  Tonight,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  Local  142,  which  has 
graciously  provided  the  occasion  for  me  to 
come  before  the  people.  In  a  radio  address, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  current  9400  permanent  sal- 
ary increase  campaign  and  depict  the  pres- 
ent financial  plight  of  the  postal  personnel 
and  to  impress  upon  you  the  important  and 
decisive  part  you  must  accept,  if  the  letter 
carriers  pay  schedule  is  to  be  equitably  ad- 
Justed.  Our  success  is  completely  depend- 
ent upon  your  utmost  cooperation. 

It  is  not  often  that  letter  carriers  come 
to  you  with  their  problems,  asking  for  your 
assistance:  however,  they  do  so  now  because 
they  have  no  other  alternative.  Contrary 
to  the  inadvertent  opinion  of  many  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  our  cause,  but  are  ob- 
sessed with  the  feeling  that  they  are  unable 
to  help,  let  me  say  that  you.  our  employers, 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  really  and  effec- 
tively assist  us  in  emerging  from  our  pre- 
dicament. 

Letter  carriers  have  not  received  an  In- 
crease in  pay  since  1925:  19  long  and  trying 
years  have  gone  by  without  the  receipt  of  an 
increment  in  their  basic  compensation.  Re- 
ferring to  this  inequality  the  Journal -Ameri- 
can, after  ascertaining  the  facts,  cooperated 
in  publicizing  our  desperate  situation,  by 
publishing  an  editorial  In  a  recent  issue  cap- 
tioned "Uncle  Sam's  forgotten  men."  The 
editorial  candidly  states  that  those  long-ago 
days  of  1925  seem  dim  and  distant  and  be- 
yond the  remembrance  of  all  except  the  let- 
ter carriers,  who  have  a  very  powerful  reason, 
indeed,  for  remembering  the  year  1926. 

The  editorial  continues  by  requesting  the 
public  to  write  to  their  Congressmen  and 
Senators  to  vote  favorably  on  the  companion 
bills  designed  to  enact  Into  law  the  meri- 
torious l^islatiou  introduced. 


The  splendid  cooperntlon  we  have  received 
from  the  newspapers  throughout  the  country 
and  the  initiation  of  radio  broadcasts,  is 
significant  of  the  JustiAabls  course  of  action 
we  are  pursuing.  To  further  substantiate 
our  reasons  for  aeeklng  a  permanent  In- 
crease, let  us  consider  the  specific  facts  of 
the  Ifeany-Thomaa  report  In  reference  to 
the  requests  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations for  upward  revision  of  the  Little 
Steel  formula,  which  conclualveiy  indicates 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  43.5  per- 
cent from  January  1911  to  December  1943. 

Obviously  a  formula  limiting  increased 
earnings  to  less  than  15  percent  above  the 
levels  of  1925.  as  is  the  case  of  postal  em- 
ployees, leaves  a  huge  gap  between  postal 
workers'  wages  and  Increased  living  costs. 

It  is  therefore  mandatory  that  In  order 
to  prevent  economic  chaos  among  postal  em- 
ployees, to  v.'lpe  out  the  present  gross  in- 
equality between  wages  and  prices,  and  to 
give  postal  employees  fair  compensation 
the  formula  must  be  revised  upward  in  keep- 
ing with  the  actual  price  levels. 

In  ttft  same  vein  of  thought.  It  Is  interest- 
ing and  informative  to  note  that  Senator 
James  M.  ^fE.\D,  of  New  York,  and  Congress- 
man Geobce  D.  O'BaixN,  of  Michigan,  realiz- 
ing the  strong  Justification  for  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  Injustice  dealt  to  postal  employ- 
ees, introduced  Senate  Resolution  1882  and 
H.  R.  4715  in  their  respective  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Immediately  after  introduction  of  S.  1882 
and  H.  R.  4715.  a  vigorous  national  campaign 
was  instituted  under  the  resourceful  direc- 
tion of  our  national  president.  William  C. 
Doherty  and  his  capable  t)oard  of  officers. 
Without  delay  the  organization  committee  of 
Empire  Branch  No.  36  of  the  National  Aaso- 
ciation  of  Letter  Carriers,  carried  Into  action 
an  educational  program  which  Included  the 
distribution,  by  carriers  after  their  tour  of 
duty,  of  500,000  circulars  in  the  form  of  an 
appeal. 

In  response  to  our  appeal  for  letters  to 
Congress  in  support  of  the  Mead-O'Brien  bills, 
the  public  has  responded  magnificently. 
People  from  all  walks  of  life  have  written  to 
the  branch,  advising  us  of  the  prompt  action 
they  have  employed  In  contacting  their  leg- 
islators. Their  expression  in  favor  of  the  in- 
crease and  of  the  appreciation  of  the  loyalty 
and  diligence  of  letter  carriers  and  the  postal 
service  are  definitely  worthy  of  mention;  un- 
fortunately, time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  so. 

In  addition,  we  have  approached  labor  and 
its  representative  locals.  The  results  have 
also  been  gratifying.  The  Central  Trades 
and  Lat>or  CoimcU  of  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity  has  endorsed  the  Mead -O'Brien  bills 
at  their  August  17  meeting.  Simultaneously 
with  endorsement.  800  letters  to  labor  unions 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  were  mailed,  urging  the  full  support  of 
each  union  and  of  their  respective  member- 
ship. The  extent  of  assistance  lent  us  by 
labor  can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  following 
foiu"  words — labor,  as  always,  cooperates. 

Earlier  In  my  address.  I  made  mention  of 
those  who  were  inclined  to  help  but  felt  that 
their  individual  letters  to  their  Congressmen 
would  be  of  no  avail.  You  may  be  sure  that 
your  communication  will  be  one  of  the  many 
thousands  which  are  so  vitally  necessary  if 
we  are  to  receive  a  raise  In  pay. 

We  earnestly  solicit  your  help;  we  look  to 
you.  the  public,  to  bring  adequate  relief  to 
those  who  have  chosen  your  service  as  their 
life's  vocation  so  that  their  families  may  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  American  way  of  life, 
with  sufficient  food  and  clothes,  decent 
housing,  and  an  assurance  of  an  education 
for  their  children. 

Realizing  the  importance  and  valtie  of  their 
services  in  the  field  of  communicstions,  these 
men  have  patriotlcaUy  stood  by  their  routes 
to  give  you  the  full  benefit  of  their  experience 
during  a  period  when  the  cost  of  living  has 
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their  lining  capacity  and  Indns- 
temptad    tlwm    with    Ita    wartime 


Dortoff  tha  paat  decade  the  letter  carriers 
helped  to  organlaa  and  dUtribute  far  the 
N.  B.  A.,  the  aoUUers'  bonxu  bonds,  vinemploy- 
HMnt  census,  alien  registration.  War  bond 
drivaa,  and  other  projects,  all  without  any 
cKtrA  oonupeoaatlon. 

Well  orer  43.000  postal  employees  have 
SBtered  the  military  aemce.  It  Is  commonly 
admitted  that  the  remainder  of  the  force 
has  performed  a  yeoman-llke  serrlce  in 
handling  the  malls  ezpedltlotisly  regardless 
oi  personnel  shortage,  record-breaking  mall 
volume,  ^d  many  other  obataeles.  They  de- 
aarve  a  wage  scale  at  least  equal  or  higher 
than  the  acknowledged  subsistence  level. 
Also,  the  men  now  In  the  armed  forces  shotild 
be  aasured  that  they  will  ret\im  to  their 
Joba  and  receive  from  the  Oovemment  an 
honest  8  hours'  pay  for  an  honest  8  hours' 
work.  That  Is  all  Uncle  Sam's  ambassadors 
oi  good  will  are  seeking — no  more  and  no 

You  and  other  cltiaens  of  our  great  Nation 
•re  tn  a  pdkltlon  to  render  invaluable  as- 
Sympathy  will  not  help  us;  In- 
we  urge  you  to  write  to  your  Con- 
and  Senators  today  In  support  of 
these  two  bills.  8.  1883  and  H.  R.  4715,  and 
to  request  them  to  seek  early  bearings  so 
that  these  humane  bills  may  be  broiight  up 
for  a  vote. 

A  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
and  Post  Roads  Committee,  the  Honor - 
Thomas  O.  Busch.  and  to  the  chairman 
at  tlM  Senate  Post  OOees  and  Post  Roads 
Otamatfttee.  the  Honorable  Kumrtu  McKzl- 
uui.  in  support  of  thsae  two  bills  will  go 
far  to  advanee  this  legislation. 

IM  me  repeat  the  numbers  of  the  bills. 
WlMO  writing  to  your  Senators,  the  number 
of  the  bill  U  8.  isn:  when  writing  to  your 
OongTMsman,  tiM  number  of  the  bill  is  M.  R. 
471«. 
Teuff  klatf  laWiwl  la  our  ««U  arc  wlN  b« 


Ik  fou. 


Ow  Fortiffi  Rf UtiMi 


BJL'lENBlOlf  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  coLoaAoo 

Of  THS  HOUSS  OP  RZPRESSNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  September  12,  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcueb- 
siOMAt  RscoBO  a  radio  address  by  Upton 
Close  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
ton.  Sunday,  September  8,  1944,  on  our 
foreign  relations: 

I  think  most  of  my  hearers  look  to  me  for 
an  analyais  deeper  than  the  usiud  exulting 
over  our  victories  or  vaunting  over  our 
enemies. 

Now,  In  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  military 
victory  can  so  easily  be  turned  Into  moral  de- 
feat, when  mutual  triumph  of  the  Allied  Na- 
ttasis  in  war  can  so  easily  become  Imperial 
tug-of-war  leading  to  yet  another  war.  It  Is  a 
food  time  to  get  our  feet  on  the  ground  and 
get  our  eyes  on  Scripture. 

Says  the  Bible,  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth. 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  All 
•cripturea  of  all  religions  agree  with  this. 
Again  Scripture  says,  "There  is  nothing  hid- 
den that  shall  not  be  revealed." 

Mow  that  the  physical  weaknesses  of  our 
B,  who  trusted  to  brute  force,  are  re- 
and  what  they  made  their  glory  has 


ve 


arr  )gance 
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turned  into  their  shame, 
appointed  time  for  the 
our  own  side  to  be  reveal^ 
the  past  week  the  revels 
of  Moscow's  policy  to  war  1 
Poles  who  decline  to  be 
and  we  see.  In  the  same 
of  imperial   Britain's 
Indian  subjects  and  towaid 
to    investigate    condition  i 
bo]rs  fought  and  saved 
hear  the  moiuitlng  dema4d 
the  full  story  of  Pearl 
mander's  negligence  or 
Itism  in  it.    We  read  the 
our  State  Department 
case  to  the  effect  that  1 
involved,  but  the  State 
yet   tell   us   if   the 
changed  between  Mr 
velt  before  Churchill  was 
before  these  United 
misleads  readers  into 
convicted   for   endangerl^ 
Britain    instead    of    for 
documents. 

But  all  these  revelatlotis 
good  in  the  end. 

Ask  yotirself,   now.   If 
world,  and  Americans,  wU 
destruction  of  human  llvi 
man  to  something  better, 
the   same    slaughter    and 
more  powerful  explosives 
ror.      What    would    you 
Would  you  say  to  yourself 
upon  four  supermen 
us  of  the  Allied  world, 
lieving  implicitly  In  their 
ful  that  we  could  not  do 
tion?   Or  would  you  answ^ 
depends  upon  the  common 
our  eountrlM  knowing 
situations  which  make 
die.  and  then  casting 
ctoildisli  drtamt,  and 
ootirafltf 

Lm(  «wk  I  bfouftot  uf 
our  prtMlMri  itimiM  bt 

VlCtoMOW  AUlMl  IMTltf; 

a  HpiliMiit  iao  tt 
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welcome, 
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nne  and  their  people  craved  to  live  off  em- 
pire like  older  empires  that  had  got  the  head 
start  on  them.  As  aB  these  actual  things 
took  the  world  to  war  again  Americans  and 
their  Government  dabbled  here  and  there, 
sometimes  Ideallstically,  sometimes  sordidly, 
but  always  helplessly.  And  all  the  time  the 
blame  for  all  these  European  and  Asiatic  go- 
ings on  waa  thron-n  at  them — on  the  basis 
that  they  hadn't  signed  something. 

Now,  this  time,  Americans  with  their  eyes 
open  who  know  a  Uttle  bit  of  history  see 
every  indication  that  history  is  repeating 
itself — only  faster — and  the  shouts  of  Joy 
over  our  victory  naturally  stick  in  American 
throats.  Americans  see  Russia  in  place  of 
Prance  wanting  to  dominate  Europe  this 
time.  They  saw  Moscow  this  past  week 
bludgeoning  Turkey  and  manipulating  Yugo- 
slavia and  Italy,  and  asking  for  a  revolution 
in  Spain — all  of  which  means  a  tussle  with 
Britain  for  control  in  these  countries.  whlA 
means  a  tussle  for  control  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  can  see  how  this  tussle  must 
extend  into  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia,  and  how  It  may  readily  extend  into 
north  Africa. 

Beyond  Suez,  Americans  see  a  nasty  sltiia- 
tion  in  India  which  involves  China.  The 
past  week  the  American  pttfiUe  has  had 
thrust  before  it  an  arrogant  attempt  of 
British  officialdom  to  prevent  American  offl- 
cials  and  people  from  frankly  making  up 
their  minds  and  from  franking  any  practical 
policy  toward  what  is  to  happen  in  vast, 
populo\)s  Asia  after  American  boys  are  done 
with  fighting  a  military  campaign  there. 
Americans  heard  Churchill  say  to  troops  in 
Normandy  that  hs  would  thank  Americans 
not  to  express  an  opinion  about  what  goes 
on  in  Indie,  and  now  they  see  their  Amtaae* 
sador  PbilUps  rstlrsd  to  the  United  SUtee» 
obvlotisly  because  he  reported  consolen* 
tlottsly  to  bu  President;  yet  a  whole  Brltleli 
minleiry  of  propageada  works  'op*aly  in  ttoa 
United  tutee  to  ladoetrlnete  tie  with  any- 
thing that  enlte  the  BrHMi  Oovemoient  a< 
the  time,  without  any  fear  ttt  iu  efeate  get- 
tlaff  ftot  feMM.  And  'his  while  MOXWO 
American  Iroopa  Md  cifUi^rs  grow  more  mmI 
more  dlaeaticfUd  on  India*  toll. 

Americans  tee  their  own  Freeident  and 
Commander  la  Cblaf  obvlotisly  bluffed  com- 
pletely  out  of  his  moral  position  as  framet 
end  promlser  of  the  "four  freedoms '  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  for  which  Americans  were 
asked,  first,  to  supply  the  tools,  and  later  to 
pay  and  fight  and  die. 

In  the  Pacific  the  Pearl  Harbor  enigma 
raises  the  question  of  integrity  and  the  treat- 
ment of  India  raises  the  question  of  vision. 
Without  Integrity  and  vision  there  will  come 
no  peace  to  the  Pacific. 

Amid  all  of  these  actual  conditions  which 
are  bound  to  keep  the  world  In  continued  war 
so  long  as  strength  to  fight  or  cunning  to 
plan  remains  In  resentful  races  and  nations, 
Americans  are  made  hosts  to  a  world-organi- 
zation conference  which  Is  locked  carefully 
away  from  their  sight  and  hearing  under  the 
dumb  oaks  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. — dumb  ex- 
cept for  the  amazing  Information  that  the 
conference  Is  not  Interested  In  principles  or 
morals  of  world  organization  btjt  only  In 
machinery. 

That  would  seem  to  be  whet  Is  wrong  with 
our  leaders.  They  put  machinery  before 
morals.  Therefore  every  condition  which 
breeds  war  continues.  So  the  disillu?ion- 
ment  which  followed  1918  deepens,  and  dulls 
the  exaltation  of  our  victory  of  1944,  and 
leaves  our  people  troubled  with  doubt  and 
fear,  and  seeking  petty  solace  In  makeshift 
promises  of  security. 

That  brings  tu  to  the  second  of  the  two 
Intertwined  things  that  are  robbing  us  of 
the  elation  of  victory — of  Joyful  hope  In  a 
poet-war  world.  This  second  thing  Is  that, 
wWJe  bastcally  sick  of  dlsllhislonment.  we 
are  drugged  with  patent  medicine  promises. 
Our  aoetel  under  groups  and  those  of  our 
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first  generation  Americans  who  are  still 
more  impregnated  with  the  mentality  of 
Europe  than  that  of  America,  and  our  sen- 
timental self-styled  proletariat  are  drugged 
with  the  marijuana  of  pro-Russlanlsm  until 
everythlrg  about  Russia  seems  to  them  both 
gigantic  and  perfect.  They  want  a  world 
society  doirlnated  by  Moscow  and  they  want 
domestic  and  economic  conditions  which 
they  think  are  copies  of  Russia's  revolu- 
tionary conditions,  and  they  actually  believe 
the  promises  that  this  will  mean  great  im- 
provement of  their  social  and  working  con- 
ditions.   It  Is  their  concept  of  heaven. 

I  hear  from  these  people  all  the  time; 
they  are  more  numerous  among  us  than  you 
would  think.  They  actually  believe  that 
anyone  who  views  Russia  historically,  or 
criticizes  or  questions  the  judgment  and  am- 
bitions of  the  elected  public  servants  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  forcibly 
hushed  up.  They  do  not  understand 
America.  They  only  understand  fear — pro 
or  con.  They  are  already  conditioned  to  be 
subjects  of  a  dictator.  For  that,  the  rest  of 
us  Americans  must  take  the  blame  and  the 
resfKjnfiibillty,  of  course,  since  any  society 
which  thus  allows  a  large  element  estranged 
f.om  It  to  come  Into  being  Is  too  lax  In 
admitting  and  in  educating  its  acqulrea 
members. 

But  our  self-styled  proletariat  is  not  the 
only  group  that  Is  drugged.  An  even  larger 
number  of  working  and  professional  people 
are  liquored  up  with  the  high  Idea  that  the 
United  States  rreasury  can  give  every  one 
of  us  security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
although  all  It  has  to  hand  out  to  us  are  the 
paper  symbols  It  collects  from  us.  Lastly, 
cur  pcpfesslonal  internationalists  are  drunk 
on  the  fancy  cocktails  of  peace  promiies 
made  by  c  few  men  who  control  and  propo«ie 
to  continue  to  control  vast  arras  of  the  world 
by  force  and  who  are  unable  to  draw  the 
bounds  of  their  own  rivslrlei  .between 
themselves. 

The  AmorlCNn  people  are  drtigged  with 
prdtttiMf*  prnmiMis  of  prosperity  through 
deficit  nitpuamn  add  dole  and  Initiative  end 
inventiofi.KiiiiMK  tugee  end  reguUtltins  at 
hnme;  they  ere  promisee  of  peece  through 
continued  militarism  that  Ignores  Justice  and 
humttn  acplratlnns  abroad,  There  Is  no  more 
substance  to  the  one  set  of  promises  than  to 
the  other.  They  are  as  unreal  and  childlike 
end  ultimately  worthless  when  made  by  a 
Republican  as  by  a  Democrat  or  a  Commu- 
nist. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  American  people 
turn  from  world-consciousness  to  Job- 
consciousness?  Prom  peans  of  victory  to 
fear  that  the  war  Is  going  to  end  too  soon? 

Come  now — let's  be  men  and  women  and 
look  this  condition  In  the  face.  We  once  had 
a  leader  who  said,  profoundly,  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear."  The  deep  truth  of 
that  was  lost  when  overlaid  with  the  phrase, 
never  true  on  this  earth:  "Security  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave."  The  real  truth  Is  the 
opposite — the  truth  learned  by  us  and  our 
sons  on  the  battlefield :  That  If  you  refuse  to 
assume  risk  you  remain  ridden  with  fear;  that 
when  you  acc?pt  the  risk  of  your  human  sit- 
uation fear  departs,  for  you  can  die  only  once, 
and  until  death,  however  that  may  come, 
you  are  free  to  think  and  act.  If  we  are  part 
of  the  army  which  has  decided  to  Invade  the 
Continent,  then  we  mvist  take  the  risk  of 
landing  and  advancing,  and  we  can  all  work 
and  fight  together  to  create  much  security, 
but  no  one  can  guarantee  us  Individual  secu- 
rity. If  we  are  part  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tion which  has  decided  to  take  care  of  Itself  in 
the  world  henceforth  but  keep  out  of  other 
nations'  empire  rivalries,  then  we  must  take 
the  risk  of  that  decision  and  cast  away  fear, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  find  our- 
selves proud  of  the  adventure.  If  we  are  units 
of  the  nation  which  has  decided  to  carry  on  in 


Individual  freedom  to  work  and  individual 
opportunity  to  invent  and  to  establish  busi- 
nesses, then  we  must  take  the  risks  of  that 
decision  and  not  bawl  for  the  security  of  a 
child  or  a  slave.  We  must  risk  being  casual- 
ties in  the  field  of  peace  as  in  the  field  of 
battle. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  security  In  this 
world  and  those  who  promise  It  become  de- 
luders  and  those  who  dote  on  It  become 
weaklings  or  peons.  But  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  casting  out  fear  and  closing  ranks  and 
marching  forward  as  a  great  nation  of  sell- 
rellant  people.  We  have  nothing  to  fear — 
in  the  world,  or  right  here — but  fear! 


Our  Calendar  and  the  Reformers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORICON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  12,  1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  down 
through  the  centuries  there  have  been 
many  proposals  for  calendar  reform 
which  have  resulted  In  reformation  of 
the  calendar  in  many  instances.  There 
'now  is  on  foot  a  proposal  to  change  the 
calendar  by  dividing  the  year  into  quar- 
ters with  91  days  in  each,  eliminating 
1  day  from  the  present  calendar  which 
would  be  a  blank  day  without  designa- 
tion other  than  that  of  "W"  day.  Under 
this  proposal  the  days  of  the  weekly  cycle 
would  be  changed,  beginning  with  the 
lait  day  of  1044,  The  proposed  world 
calendar  would  call  8und«y,  December 
31.  "No  day"  or  "D;'ccmber  W,"  The 
flret  day  of  1946,  Monday,  would  be  called 
Sunday,  During  all  that  year  each  true 
Sunday  would  fall  on  "Saturday."  The 
next  year  the  true  Sundayi  would  be  off 
yet  another  day.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  plan  would  have  entirely 
broken  all  traditional  continuity,  mak- 
ing Sunday  and  all  days  migratory 
through  the  weekly  cycle. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  all  of 
the  calendar  reforms  down  through  the 
centuries,  the  days  of  the  weekly  cycle 
have  never  been  disturbed.  The  changes 
have  been  only  in  the  days  of  the  month 
and  the  yearly  cycle.  This  proposed 
change  would  disturb  and  throw  out  of 
their  proper  sequence  all  of  the  religious 
days  which  have  been  observed  by  Jews, 
Protestants,  and  Catholics  throughout 
the  ages. 

A  factual  and  interesting  discussion  of 
the  proposed  new  calendar  appears  in  an 
article  written  by  Clinton  Farragut  in 
the  National  Republic,  for  September 
1944,  which  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.    The  article  follows: 

OUB    CALENDAB    AND    THE    SEFORMIXS 

(By  Clinton  Farragut) 
When  the  Communists  with  their  Red 
Militant  Atheist  Society  started  their  drive 
in  the  early  twenties  to  wipe  religion  off  the 
lace  of  their  part  of  the  earth,  they  resorted 
to  the  use  of  one  of  the  easiest  means  at  their 
disposal.    They  tore  up  the  calendar. 

By  this  one  foul  stroke  the  "reds"  were 
able  to  make  It  extremely  difllcult  for  per- 


sons of  every  religious  belief  to  keep  track 
of  their  holy  days  and  of  the  weekly  cycle. 
Followers  of  various  religious  faiths  were 
compelled  to  make  their  own  crude  calendars. 

Instead  of  the  7-day  week — established  at 
the  creation  of  the  earth  when  1  of  the  7 
days  was  set  aside  as  a  day  blessed  and 
sf.nctlfled  by  the  Creator,  the  Communists 
Instituted  a  system  of  weeks  that  contained 
only  5  days. 

Unfortunately,  apparently  well-meaning 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  now  ac- 
celerating a  calendar-reform  program  for 
presentation  at  the  peace  conference  which 
win  have  the  same  effect  on  the  religions  of 
the  world.  This  plan  apes  the  Communist 
scheme  In  that  It,  too,  destroys  the  weekly 
cycle. 

This  American -sponsored  program  Is  anti- 
Catholic,  antl-Protestant.  antl-Jewlsh — in 
general,  antirellglous.  There  appears  to  t>e 
a  belated  awakening  in  this  country  of  those 
who  reverence  the  Lord's  Day  or  the  Sabbath 
Day  against  such  an  evil,  atheistic  scheme. 

Followers  of  the  Russian  Orthodox,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  churches  In 
Russia  at  the  time  of  the  "red"  inspired 
atheistic  heyday  paid  a  high  price  in  their 
faithfulness  to  their  rellgloiis  beliefs.  They 
were  taunted  with  banners  proclaiming  "re- 
ligion is  the  opiate  of  the  people"  and  the 
stories  of  seizure  of  the  churches  for  use  as 
antlrellgloiis  museums  are  all  too  weU  known 
to  suit  many  Communists  today,  as  a  sem- 
blance of  recognition  Is  again  given  the 
Russian  Orthodox  church  after  years  of  a 
blasphemous  campaign  against  it. 

Prison  bars  for  the  worshippers  and  dyna- 
mite for  the  cathedrals  could  not  have  done 
a  better  Job  than  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Supreme  Soviet  in  abolishing  both  the  Julian 
and  the  Oregorlan  calendars.  There  were 
no  more  days  such  as  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday  as  we  know  the  7  days  making 
up  otu*  week.  There  were  not  7  days,  becatise 
to  have  approved  a  7*day  ealendar  would 
have  approved  the  Bible  «tory  of  ersfttton. 
Th«  sthetsts  wmitdn't  utand  for  it,  Th*  first 
wards  In  the  Bible  revival  the  fttcts  concern- 
ing the  eresilun  of  this  world.  Day  by  day 
ibrouffb  the  6  days  ibe  Creator  labornd,  Mis 
first  act  WAS  to  provide  s  yardstick  fur  meas- 
uring time,  "Darkness  was  on  the  face  of 
the  deep."  Hs  made  light  and  then  divided 
the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  that  be- 
came the  rule  of  measurement.  "And  Ood 
called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  He 
called  night.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day." 

Prom  that  point  on,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  acts  of  God  In  creation,  were 
measured  day  by  day  by  the  darkness  and 
the  daylight.  When  He  finished  His  work 
he  paused  to  look  It  over  and  that  was  the 
"evening  and  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day." 

Then  He  rested  and  blessed  and  sanctified 
the  next  day  wherein  He  rested.  Later  in 
giving  human  beings  the  Ten  Command- 
ments He  decreed  that  the  people  inhabit- 
ing His  earth  should  "Remember  the  Sab- 
bath Day  to  keep  it  holy." 

So  it  is  only  natural  that  the  Infiuential 
"red"  atheist  society  should  wrest  from  the 
Christians  the  Creator's  yardstick  used  in 
measuring  periods  of  time  wherein  certain 
hallowed  days  occur. 

Not  only  did  they  do  that  when  they  set 
up  the  Soviet  "eternal  calendar"  on  October 
6,  192C  (Revolution  Day),  but  they  oblit- 
erated Christian  feast  days  and  holidays. 
The  "red"  commissars  said  there  should  be 
only  five  national  holidays — and  In  these 
you  will  not  find  Easter,  Christmas,  Good 
Friday,  Yom  Klppur,  etc.  They  were  Janu- 
ary 9,  peasants'  massacre  anniversary  (1905); 
January  21,  Lenin's  Death  Day;  May  1,  Inter- 
national Labor  Day  (the  May  Day  of  United 
States  Communists);  October  26.  Revolution 
Day:     and    November    7,    Kerensky    flight. 
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^.  far  the  fAltbful  of  the  ehurcbH. 
tbcy  bad  BO  trecdom  of  chcAct  m  to  any  rest 
day:  tiMy  wert  ftwn  ootored  eardai  each 
color  nipcaaHMBf  one  of  the  S  day*  of  the 
wa^L  WhaUfi  «wd  the  worker  drew  repre- 
sented a  corraapoadtnf  day  In  the  week,  and 
that  waa  to  be  bla  day  of  reat — with  no  ooo- 
■Idietli  II  for  a  Biblical  day  of  r^et. 

tn  making  this  antiraltgious  5-day  wwk 
calendar  the  Communlsta  eet  up  a  year  of  73 
waaka  wtth  13  montha  of  6  weeks  each.  Kach 
6-waek  month  had  Ks  W  days,  making  S60 
days,  and  the  f  aftttooal  holidays  were 
sprtiikled  tn  batwasa  days  of  the  weak,  with- 
i  to  a  wasfcly  cycle.  In  other  words, 
not  count  as  a  part  at  the 


For  instanoa.  a  person  might  work  the 

•ad  third  day  of  hia  week.     Then 

a  iMtlday  tout  it  would  not  be  the 

dBf  «l  Ilia  vaak.    It  wotUd  be  a  blank 

tfBf  f  JtnMiti  tlia  mmwovMrlm  and  sat. 

Aftar  OM  IwtMftf  IM  vooM  nMuni  to  work 
■Ml  It  would  fea  hia  feortfe  dfty. 

TM*  wMI-daMiMd  plaa  to  aeafuae  Ctoria- 
tlana  want  en  for  sararal  faara  uattt  Paeaw 
her  1,  mi.  when  the  effort  of  timsa  attaaipl- 
Ing  to  carry  on  with  home-made  Orafertan  or 
Julian  calendars  waa  given  another  aat-baek 
by  the  elimination  of  the  flre-day  week  and 
the  aubatlttitlon  of  a  calendar  with  six  days 
to  tba  waak  Inatead  of  five  or  seven  Instead 
of  a  month  of  six  weeks  with  Ave  days  they 
Instituted  a  aebeme  of  five  weeks  with  six 
days.  Tba  colored  card  system  for  rest  or  free 
days  was  abolished.  In  IMO.  Buaata  want 
back  to  a  7-day  week  and  now  K  baa  tbe 
befuddled  situation  of  ustaf  tma  aalandaia  ■ 
the  old  Julian,  formerly  used  by  Russia,  the 
6-day,  the  e-day.  and  now  the  7-day  calendars. 
IB  aMkbtog  calculations  of  time  of  past  events. 

Calendar  reform  Is  not  new  In  America  but 
tbe  World  Calendar  Association,  Inc.,  of  New 
Tcrk  City,  which  has  had  the  field  to  Itself 
since  the  days  of  the  Eastman  13-month  cal- 
endar, has  of  late  t)een  giving  the  new  scheme 
.^^a^hot-ln-tbe-arm  by  running  large  dl^>lay 
aiMrklaenicnta  la  aHttopolltan  newqwpais 
and  fall-page  adwtlasi&ents  In  magatfnaa. 
It  la  regrettable  that  the  advertisements  are 
mtstsadlng. 

Tba  scheme  advocated  la  one  to  eqxiallze 
tba  four  qoartera  of  tbe  year.  A  forward  step 
In  thla  direction  could  be  taken  without  tn- 
terCsnnf  with  the  established  weekly  cycle 
bait  the  advocates  continue  to  Ignore  the 
aanctlty  of  the  7-day  waek  and  Inatst  on  their 
blank  day  contrivance. 

Ifeldw  the  so-called  World  Calendar — and  it 
will  not  be  a  wotld  calendar  until  the  nations 
of  the  world  approve  it.  the  first  month  in 
each  quarter — January,  April,  July,  and  Octo- 
ber—would aa<^  have  31  days  Instead  of  31. 
MiM^aad tl ao ol paaiaut.  All  other  months, 
tudmBag  IMcuaiy  arould  have  30  days  each. 
Tbe  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  each  quar- 
ter would  fall  on  Sunday  and  tlfe  last  day  of 
tba  last  month  In  each  quarter  would  fall  on 
aat»day. 

Tbls  scheme  provldsa  quarters  with  91  days 
each,  or  a  year  wMb  9M  daya.  Stnee  tba  yaar 
haa  actually  aes  daya.  tt  la  naeeaaary  to  ac- 
count for  aiu)ther  day.  That's  when  the 
ghost  walka.  Tou  are  given  a  day  that  Isnt 
on  the  calendar.  You  go  to  bed  on  Saturday 
night,  tba  laat  day  of  Decaaaher  and  awatan 
tba  nasi  mamlng  wltb  tba  beat  intcntloBa  of 
fotag  to  dnrcb.  But  your  church  will  be 
eloaad.  teaday  doaant  follow  Saturday  any 
mora  In  thla  naw  ooncoctlon  of  things.  The 
day  aftar  Saturday.  December  30  (December 
no  longer  would  have  31  days),  would  be 
blank  day.  It  wouldn't  be  Sunday.  January  1. 
Tba  calendar  refotmara  prafar  to  call  It  W- 
day,  tbe  aymbol  for  World  Day. 

8»  tba  Metbodlau.  CathoUcs,  Baptists,  and 
o<bar  kaapaca  cf  tbe  Lord's  Day  would  have  a 
^oloa  of  worahlpplng  on  blank  day  which 


would  be  Sunday  oi  th«  presently  used  Ore- 
gorlan  calendar,  or  goli  ig  to  church  on  the 
Sunday  of  tbe  new  cale  odar,  which,  in  fact, 
would  be  Monday  of  thi  >  real  calendar.  The 
Mohammedan  would  hi  ve  the  same  experl- 
aaca  wtth  his  sacred  di  y  of  Friday  and  the 
Jews  and  other  seventh  day  Sabbath  keepers 
would  have  th«  same  dU  Iculty  with  their  day 
of  worship. 

In  fact,  any  sincere  o  Merver  of  tbe  Lord's 
Day  or  the  Sabbath  Di  j  would  worship  on 
llHMlay  of  the  new  ca  endar  1  year.  Tum- 
day  In  another  year,  W  Mtneaday  In  snother, 
and  eventually  In  tha  e  cla  wotild  have  wor> 
shipped  on  each  day  of  ba  week  if  ha  abMaa 
by  tbe  Blollcal  comnuuu  mant  concerning  tba 
7-day  cycle. 

Rallglous  folks  arc  gi  en  a  double  change 
in  leap  year  whan  anot  Mr  phantom  day  is 
stuck  on  after  June  i  >— known  as  L'dny, 
In  other  words,  if  thay  i  dhare  strictly  to  tha 
Btble-haHowed  day.  th«  f  will  otMerve  1  day 
until  June  30.  when  tl  c  blank  day,  which 
the  calendar  reformer  d<  san't  count,  la  toaoad 
In  betwaan  tha  weeks,  tban  ha  must  adjuaC 
hlmaelf  by  moving  bis  <  ay  of  worship  again. 

Under  such  a  tcheme  the  world  would  be. 
eooM  an  athalat's  para<  Ise  Atheists  would 
truly  flaunt  tbair  bam  era  "Religion  U  the 
opiate  of  tba  paopta."  But  tbe  new  calen- 
dar—«ot  wUglon  wouU  have  the  worship- 
pers dlasy  atumptlng  i  o  keep  ub  on  their 
holy  days. 

United  States  calendi  r  reformers  contend 
that  with  equal  quarter!  business  establish- 
ments, corporations,  an  1  Jnnumernble  other 
liutltutions  will  be  bettsr  able  to  make  their 
quarterly  comparlaooa.  That  perhaps  would 
ba  true.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  stop 
at  equalizing  the  quaru  rs.  They  want  them 
Identical.  They  InsUt  >n  tbe  yearly  sacred 
day  being  blitzed  by  a  1  lank  day. 

But  if  It  Is  an  unac  :ountable  blank  day 
to  what  month  will  milltles  credit  their 
Income  and  charge  their  expenses?  People 
must  have  hea  .  light ,  water,  and  power 
on  W-  or  blank-day  the  same  as  every  other 
day.  Is  it  proposed  tc  halt  all  trains  and 
busses  on  W-  or  blank -<  ay  or  will  passengers 
tc  hauled  free  and  eng  meers,  firemen,  con- 
dtictors,  transit  operat  irs,  etc .  wofk  with- 
out remuneration?  Whit  about  the  hospital 
fees  collected  for  mater  ilty  service  at  child- 
birth en  W-day?  In  eq  ualizing  the  quarters 
will  W-day  babies  be  charged  to  the  laat 
.  quarter  of  tbe  old  year  i  ir  the  first  quarter  of 
the  new?  Nature  wUl  not  wait.  And  how 
would  you  like  to  be  a  )  r-day  baby? 

And  if  the  day's  recei  rts  and  expenditures 
are  not  to  be  charged  to  any  quarter,  but 
kept  aside  strictly  as  i  W-day  item,  could 
not  the  months  be  equa  llzed  without  chang- 
ing the  weekly  cycle  a  Qd  let  December  31 
perform  the  same  trick'      Tes.  it  could. 

There  is  a  bill  pendin  {  in  Congress  calling 
on  the  President  to  p:  esent  the  perpetual 
calendar  scheme  at  the  peace  table.  It  was 
introduced  by  Hon.  Jo  ie»h  Rhjcb  Faxrikg- 
Tow,  the  Delegate  In  C  mgress  from  Hawaii. 
The  bill  refers  to  the  E  Iwards  plan,  already 
approved  by  the  Hawaii  ,n  Legislatiure,  which 
la  the  same  In  princip  e  as  the  scheme  of 
the  World  Calendar  As;  oclatlon. 

The  measure  was  re  erred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  i  Jlairs  of  which  Hon. 
Sol  Bloom,  of  New  To  k.  Is  chah^fuin.  In 
tba  paat  Mr.  Blcom  hat  been  a  bitter  foe  of 
blank-day  calendar  ach  smes. 

The  United  States  ca  endar  reformers  are 
In  dead  earnest.  The;  say  they  will  rely 
on  the  American  repreac  atatlves  at  the  peace 
tabia  to  push  their  pli  n  across,  after  they 
bava  dfununcd  up  sup]  ort  in  this  country. 
Tbey  hap*  to  b*  •Wa«  by  the  14  smaller 
natlona  that  hava  alrai  dy  approved. 

But  mora  tanportant  k)  them  Is  the  help 
they  hopa  to  get  frora  the  Communists — 
already  calendar  consctc  us,  having  had  three 
calendar  chan«ea  In  tbi   laat  two  decades. 


Maxim  Lltvlnov,  one  of  Stalin's  Inner 
circle  henchmen  and  former  Red  Am- 
basrador  to  the  United  States,  Is  well  edu- 
cated on  the  calendar.  He  Is  now  Deputy 
People's  Commissar  for  the  Soviets.  His 
title  corresponds  to  the  American  Under 
Sscretary  of  State.  Litvlnoff  was  secretary 
of  a  League  of  Nations  committee  which 
considered  various  calendar  reform  pro- 
pt>sals  when  the  League  discussed  the  mat- 
ter In  1936  and  1937.  The  American  calen- 
dar reformers  contend  his  report  to  the 
Laague  constituted  an  endorsement  of 
calendar  reform. 

Actually  Lltvlnov  said  In  his  report:  It 
(tha  League  committee)  has  thus  obtained 
a  Irrge  voluma  of  Information  both  on  tha 
efforts  of  organizations  arid  tha  press  to 
enllfhtan  opinion  as  to  the  advantagaa  of 
rafom,  and  on  the  Intaraat  avlncad  in  tha 
quattton  by  certain  organs  and  Inatltutlons 
of  an  ofBclal  or  semlofDctal  character.  On 
tha  other  band,  the  opposition  to  reform 
dlsplayad  at  tha  ttma  of  tha  fourth  eon- 
fartnca  in  vinous  quarters  has  not  di- 
minished, judging  by  communications  In 
this  Sanaa  which  are  continually  being  ra- 
ceivad  by  tha  Baeretarlat,  The  information 
available  shows  that  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced for  and  against  reform  at  that  con- 
ference continue  to  be  invoked."  He  than 
recommended  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Advisory  and  Technical  Committee  for 
Communication  and  Transit. 

That  committee  made  a  report  In  1937  In 
which  It  pointed  out  that  only  32  out  of  the 
89  nations  queried  on  the  subject  of  calen- 
dar reform  submitted  an  answer  and  of  these 
6  were  definitely  opposed.  6  had  no  observa- 
tion, 7  were  unable  to  make  a  decision  at 
that  time,  aiid  4  thought  the  issue  prema- 
ture. 

More  Important  in  the  report  Is  this  state- 
ment by  the  committee— that  the  Holy  See 
had  glverl  the  subject  further  study  both  as 
to  fixed  feasts  and  calendar  reform  and  "as 
regards  the  reform  of  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar, the  introduction  of  blank  days  would 
result  in  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
weeks  and  be  Incompatible  with  venerable 
and  long-eetablished  traditions." 

Tha  conunittee  recommended  to  tbe 
League  that  it  Is  was  "not  expedient  for  the 
time  being  to  contemplate  convening  a  con- 
ference to  carry  out  a  reform"  of  the  calen- 
dar. 

In  connection  with  the  calendar  reform 
program  it  Is  Important  to  point  out  that 
In  the  various  changfes  that  have  been  made 
In  the  calendar,  and  there  have  been 
changes,  never  once  was  the  weekly  cycle 
changed. 

Hon.  SoL  Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  C(Mnmittee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  emphatically 
established  this  din-ing  a  former  debate  on 
tbe  subject  In  the  House.  At  that  time  he 
said: 

"All  historical  and  astronomical  facts  bear 
proof  that  none  of  the  change^  made  at  any 
time  In  the  calendar  by  Ptolemy.  JuUua 
Caesar.  Augustus  Caesar,  or  Pcpe  Gregory 
zm  affected  the  days  of  the  weekly  cycle 
but  only  the  days  of  the  months  and  days 
of  the  yearly  cycle.  The  days  of  the  weekly 
cycle  have  never  been  disturbed  In  any 
calendar  changes  which  have  been  made. 
The  Jewish  race  which  has  been  strict  In  Its 
observance  of  the  seventh-day  Sabbath  as 
long  as  history  can  recall,  haa  wmtr  altered 
Ita  obaervance  of  the  Sabbath  Day  on  the 
aeventb  day  of  the  week.  •  •  •  This  plan 
woidd  make  the  Sabbath  Day  as  well  aa 
ftmday  a  migratory  day  through  the  weekly 
cycle  each  year,  and  would  In  reality  make 
tha  holy  daya.  which  are  now  dennltely  fi;ed, 
merely  fictitious  days,  robbed  of  their 
orlgtnal  religious  signiflcaiice.'* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXWNXBSXS 

IN  TRB  HOUBB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  September  7,  1944 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
herein  an  article  which  appeared  in  tbe 
ProgreMive.  La  PoUette'a  magazine,  Sep- 
tember 4.  1944: 

WiuT'a  Tin  UATrm  Wttn  OowoHMf 
Congraaa  la  not  kacplnf  pace  wltb  tba  Is- 
acutlva.  Dr.  Obarlas  A.  Baard.  tba  noted  hla- 
torlan,  In  a  recent  lattar  to  ma  wrota*.  '1  am 
not,  I  think,  a  mere  alarmist,  but  I  am  pro- 
foundly dlaturbad  by  tlia  dadina  and  dlaap- 
poaranca  of  raprasantatlra  govarnmant  la 
the  world  *  *  *."  Tba  rtmady  glran  by 
this  famoiu  biatoriaa  in  bis  lattar  was  tbls: 
"In  my  bumbla  opinion,  thara  la  nothing 
more  Important  for  the  future  of  popular 
government  in  America  than  an  overhauling 
of  congreaslonal  methods  and  the  establish- 
ment of  better  relations  with  the  Executive. 
As  I  am  given  to  see  things,  this  must  be 
done  if  popular  government  la  to  weather 
coming  storms." 

Anyone  who  will  look  at  the  matter  fairly 
knows  that  Dr.  Beard  speaks  the  truth.  It  is 
high  time  that  tbe  people  of  America,  and 
particularly  Members  of  Congress,  face  the 
situation  and  do  something  about  It  before 
It  Is  too  late.  CoDgresEmen  are  now  ao  hard- 
praaaad  with  calls  from  their  constituents 
that  they  have  little  time  to  legislate.  Most 
Cougreesmen,  of  necessity,  spend  more  time 
representing  their  constituents  with  the  bu- 
reaus than  they  do  tn  repreaentlng  tbe  people 
of  the  Nation  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Un- 
less the  present  calamltoua  tendency  is 
checked,  Congress  will  soon  find  Its  principal 
function  as  an  index  to  the  bureaus. 

And  yet  Congress  has  the  power  to  change 
the  8lt\iation.  Congress  can,  if  It  will,  restore 
its  prestige  as  the  principal  of  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government. 

CATASTROPHE   AGAIN 

In  this  day  of  rapidly  expanding  adminis- 
trative power  the  necessity  of  strong  and  in- 
formed popuWr  control  over  the  administra- 
tive Is  greater  than  ever  before.  Tba  chief 
agency  of  the  people  to  assert  this  oontrol  Is 
their  elected  agents,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Today,  Members  of  Congress  are  under 
severe  handicaps  in  keeping  check  on  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  and  in  securing  Information 
necessary  for  Intelligent  legislating. 

The  sudden  entrance  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  world  stage  in  a  leading  role 
found  us  horribly  111 -equipped  for  the  part  we 
must  play.  If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  policy 
over  a  long  course  of  years,  if  we  are  to  Join 
effectively  with  other  naticms  to  prevent  wars, 
we  have  got  a  lot  of  reorganizing  to  do.  To 
play  a  leading  role  we  must  have  a  Govern- 
ment that  speaks  with  authority.  There 
must  be  one  foreign  policy — not  one  for  the 
President  and  another  one  for  Congress.  In 
International  relations  we  must  work  In 
closer  harofiony — the  ends  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  muait  be  brought  closer  together. 

To  do  this  it  Is  neoesaary  for  Cabii^t  mem- 
bers and  heads  of  agencies  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  get  together  and  talk  things  over. 
Congress  must  be  kept  fvtily  and  currently 
Informed  of  the  Executive's  plans  and  com- 
mitments. Unless  we  do  something  to  change 
tbe  trend,  we  may  be  beadlrtg  for  tha  same 
catastrophe  that  waa  visited  on  the  Aisarlcan 
people  after  the  last  war. 


Moreover,  on  the  home  front  there  Is  a  des- 
perate need  for  more  direct  liaison  and  for 
a  dearer  understanding  between  tbe  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  our  Govern - 
mant.  So  long  as  tbe  United  SUtes  waa  haU 
empty,  proaparoua,  and  well  protected  by 
broad  oceans,  the  old  system  was  tolarahle. 
But  now  that  the  Nation  la  crowded,  haraaaed 
by  aerious  social  and  aoonomtc  problems,  and 
deeply  involved  in  world  affairs,  batter  team- 
work la  naeesaary  for  our  welfare  and  security. 


There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  member- 
ship of  Congreas.  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  ability,  intayrlty,  and  patriotum  of 
my  colleaguea.  But  (ha  truth  la.  wa  need  to 
Improve  the  tools  with  Which  wa  work.  Much 
of  our  machanlsm  la  outmoded.  Wa  are  not 
keaplng  pace  with,  and  wa  eaaaoC  bold  our 
own  with  the  rapidly  expanding  buraaueracy. 
We  are  not  kapt  currently  or  wall  informed 
on  intamaUonal  affairs,  Wa  naad  fuller  and 
mora  accurate  Information,  Wa  will  oontlntia 
to  have  dtfBcuUy  with  our  laglalatum  until 
wa  gat  It. 

Ona  of  tba  baaic  taebaiquaa  of  democracy 
is  a  ayatam  for  raportlag  by  and  intarrogatlon 
of  esacuUva  oWclals.  Ona  of  tba  great  vir- 
tues  of  tba  town-meeting  plan  of  local  gov- 
ernment Is  that  at  any  meeting  a  citizen  may 
stand  on  his  feet  and  aak  for  an  explatiation 
of  the  executive  offlclals  of  tha  town.  Thla 
process  of  open  Interrogation  is  good  for  tha 
officials  as  well  as  the  citizens.  It  provides  tbe 
best  possible  cpportimlty  to  find  bow  the 
people  are  affected  by  a  given  co\irse  of  ad- 
ministration, and  It  enables  the  executive  to 
find  out  what  the  people  are  thinking. 

It  gives  the  executive  an  opportunity  to 
explain  his  problems  to  the  people  and  to 
defend  his  course  of  action.  Tbe  citizen  may, 
of  course,  not  get  what  he  wants,  but  he 
knows  why  he  doesn't  get  It  and  he  knows  his 
interest  is  net  disregarded.  This  tends  to  give 
him  confidence  In  tbe  Integrity  and  falmcas 
of  the  executive  offlclals. 

In  the  larger  tmlts  of  government,  such  As 
the  Federal  Government,  the  method  of  direct 
interrogation  by  citizens  cannot  be  employed. 
Comparable  results  may  be  achieved  through 
questioning  by  the  elected  repreeentatives  of 
the  people.  In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution 
eontomplated  a  twofold  process  of  interroga- 
tion. The  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  the  early  practices  of  govern- 
ment leave  no  doubt  of  the  expectation  that 
there  would  be  constant  Interrogation  of 
executive  officials  by  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  Is  equally  clear  under  article  2,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution  that  principal  execu- 
tive officials  would  be  subject  to  Interrogation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gressional interrogation  tentatively  begun  In 
the  early  years  of  our  Government  has  lapsed. 
Presidential  questioning  has  failed  for  varioxia 
reasons  to  realize  the  expectations  of  tha 
founding  fathers. 

The  Preskient'a  Job  Is  so  onerous  and 
multifarious  that  he  could  not  Intelligently 
perform  tha  function  of  Interrogating  excu- 
tive  officials  as  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated. The  result  Is  that  the  bureaus  now 
move  In  their  own  orbit,  well-intentioned  aa 
a  rule,  but  .aolated  and  unresponsive  to  out- 
side naeds  and  conditions. 

Any  workable  plan  for  this  purpose  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  Executive,  the  Membera 
<a  Congresa,  and  to  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion. There  are  many  things  that  should 
be  done.  These  Improvements  are  contem- 
plated by  the  reaolutions  introduced  by  my 
able  colleague,  Bi^reaentative  MncK  Mon- 
BOMET,  and  by  Senator  Fbamcis  Malomxt.  I 
hope  their  reaolutions  are  passed.  X  am  try- 
ing to  give  tbe  kitdken  a  coat  of  paint. 
Representative  Monvonet  and  Senator  Ma- 


LONXT  are  Interaatod  In  painting  tha  whole 
bouaa. 
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Likewise,  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
proposal  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative Evaarrr  Dnucacw,  It  Is  shame- 
ful that  congressional  eommlttaaa  do  not 
have  tMtter  staffing  and  that  Oongraas  as  a 
whole  does  not  have  a  mora  adaqtiato  Infor- 
mation servlee.  Senator  La  Follbtti  de- 
serves much  credit  for  bla  effort  to  rearrange 
the  committees  of  Congwaa.  Many  commit- 
tees should  be  a1»ollKhfid  snd  the  jurisdiction 
of  committees  should  tw  redefined.  I  hope 
that  Senator  La  FoLLrrne  haa  auccaas  with 
his  propoaal. 

In  ftoum  Maaotutlon  827  I  have  propoaad 
that  we  have  a  report  and  question  period 
on  the  floor  of  tha  Houae  of  ItopraaanUtlvaa 
at  laaat  onea  every  3  weeks.  During  thla 
rapoi^  and  question  period  a  partleuiar  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  or  tbe  bead  of  an  afeney, 
would  ba  invited  to  appear  on  tbe  floor  of  tha 
House  and  anawer  written  qtiastlens,  whieh 
had  already  bean  prepared  and  submitted  to 
htm  by  tha  laglalatlva  committee  lasting  the 
tnvltatfon. 

Thla  proeedura  would  give  tha  Bzeeutlva 
an  opporturUty  of  preparing  anawers  to  tha 
questions  and  the  legislative  eommittea 
would  be  able  to  direct  the  course  the  dis- 
cussion Is  to  follow.  The  last  half  of  tha 
period  would  be  taken  up  with  queatlons  by 
Members  from  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
time  for  questions  from  the  floor  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  the  committee 
which   Issued  the  Invitation. 

The  Rules  Committee  of  the  Houae  would 
fix  the  length  of  time  for  the  period,  which 
In  any  case  would  not  be  more  than  2 
hours,  and  the  Rules  Committee  would  also 
fix  the  priority  of  appearances  In  tbe  event 
niore  than  one  Invitation  is  pending  at  any 
one  time.  The  purpose  of  all  of  this  is,  of 
course,  to  bring  the  Executive  face  to  face 
wtth  ttie  representatives  of  the  people  In 
order  that  the  country  may  hava  the  benefit 
of  a  free,  open,  and  candid  consultation  be- 
tween them. 

The  need  for  keeping  doser  check  on  and 
of  securing  Information  from  tbe  adminis- 
trative agencies  has  been  frequently  felt 
and  voiced  In  tbe  coxn'ae  of  our  national 
history.  Various  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  closer  collaboration  between  Congraaa 
and  the  administration. 

This  is  true  on  both  tbe  home  front  and 
the  international  front.  If  peace  Is  to  t>e 
maintained  and  if  we  are  to  play  a  leading 
role  in  world  affairs,  there  must  be  a  better 
working  arrangement  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congreas.  Congreas  must  be  better 
Informed  and  more  ctirrently  informed  on 
both  local  and  tntematlonal  iaanea. 

We  are  coming  to  the  most  Important  and 
challenging  period  of  world  history.  Prob- 
lems of  government  are  r>ot  going  to  beooaaa 
easier.  They  will  become  more  oomplicated. 
If  wa  are  to  legislate  Intelligently,  If  we 
are  to  ntaet  the  great  international  and 
domestic  Issues  coming  before  us,  we  must 
improve  our  system  of  securing  informa- 
tion. We  must  find  better  methods  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  administration  of  laws,  and 
we  must  find  a  way  of  improving  the  team- 
work between  tha  Kzecutiva  and  the  legla- 
laUve. 

Tha  way  wa  are  auppoaad  to  keep  tip  with 
what  the  departments  are  doing,  under  the 
present  system,  is  by  reading  th^ir  annual 
reports.  These  reports  are  volimUnous — 
thoaa  who  writo  them  tell  \u  to  some  aktent, 
at  least,  what  they  want  us  to  know.  Wltb 
all  tbe  dutlaa  of  a  Member  of  Congresa.  very 
few  U  us  have  time  to  read  theae  reporta. 
Bcflldea.  tbay  do  not  keep  iis  currently 
informed.  I  think  no  o&e  wiU  argiie  that 
these  reports  are  sufficient. 
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Tt  la  ■aid  that  we  have  necessary  contact 
through  the  committees.  I  find  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  one 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Under 
the  rules  we  cannot  Join  In  the  work  of  the 
other  committees  and.  besides.  It  Is  physi- 
cally Impossible  to  do  so.  Frequently.  10  or 
12  committees  will  be  having  hearings  on 
the  same  day.  It  Is  said  that  committee 
reports  should  keep  us  currently  advised. 
This  we  know  Is  not  true,  because.  In  the  first 
place,  the  committee  reports  are  only  about 
laglalatlon  on  a  particular  bill.  There  are 
many  things  about  which  we  need  Infor- 
mation not  covered  in  any  committee  re- 
ports. We  need  Information  about  the  de- 
partments, the  administration  of  laws, 
whether  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  being  fol- 
lowed, and.  above  all.  we  need  to  be  kept 
currently  Informed  In  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

If  a  bill  Is  not  favorably  reported  by  a 
committee,  the  hearings  may  never  be 
printed.  Even  If  they  are  printed.  It  Is 
humanly  impossible  fcr  any  Member  to  read 
all  the  hearings.  They  are  voluminous,  con- 
tain many  tables,  and  the  hearings  on  an 
appropriation  bill  are  frequently  more  than 
2.000  pages  In  length. 

The  present  committee  system  tends  to 
n'.ake  the  members  of  a  particular  commit- 
tee experts  on  the  subject  matter  handled  by 
that  particular  committee.  The  system  does 
not  operate  to  give  the  members  necessary 
facts  needed  for  parsing  on  national  or  In- 
ternational problems.  What  is  needed  Is  a 
system  like  the  one  proposed  In  H.  R.  327 
to  supplement  the  committee  procedure, 
which  will  give  the  members  a  better  picture 
of  the  big.  over-all  Issues  which  we  are  con- 
Irontlng 

I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  give  me 
Information  during  the  Seventy -seventh 
Congress  on  the  number  of  resolutions  for 
Investigations  filed  during  that  Congress. 
The  number  they  reported  Is  217;  the  re- 
quests for  specific  information  from  depart- 
ments, etc..  37;  and  we  have  continued  16 
special  Investigating  committees.  They  say 
that  probably  they  did  not  get  all  of  them. 
Th«  217  requests  for  Investigating  commit- 
tees certainly  show  that  the  Congress  is  In 
bad  need  of  expert,  detailed  Information.  I 
air  sure  the  necessity  for  a  lot  of  these  com- 
mittees would  be  obviated  If  we  could  have 
the  administrators  en  the  floor  of  the  House 
find  out  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  them 
tell  us  about  their  plans  and  let  them  know 
mhat  we  think  about  It. 

The  committee  system,  as  it  operates  in 
considering  big  matters  of  general  impor- 
tance, works  a  hardship  on  the  administra- 
tors. Several  committees  will  be  Inquiring 
Into  the  same  matter  and'  each  committee 
Will  call  the  head  of  the  department  before 
them  and  he  will  give  substantially  the  same 
statement  to  each  committee. 

nossmnoH  THXPumonvT 

Mr.  Jeffers.  the  former  puollc  admin- 
istrator, appeared  before  five  committees  dur- 
ing 1  week.  Donald  Nelson  and  Paul  V. 
IfcNutt  were  before  several  House  committees 
and  gave  substantially  the  same  testimony 
dtirlng  1  week.  One  appearance  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  each  of  these  cases.  In 
which  the  Administrator  would  explain  the 
war-production  problem,  the  war  manpower 
problem,  or  the  rubber  problem  (as  the  case 
may  be),  should  have  been  sufficient.  One 
Bouse  bearing  would  have  reached  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  whereas  several  hear- 
logi  before  several  committees  only  reached 
a  small  percentage. 

After  a  law  la  passed  we  have  no  direct 
method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  Is  being  carried  out.  The 
Smith  committee  Is  now  making  a  special  In- 
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ber of  Congress  was  vitally  Interested  re- 
gardless of  the  committee  on  which  he 
served.  Various  administrators  appeared  be- 
fore the  committees.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Baruch,  Mr.  Stimson,  and 
others  could  have  made  their  statements  be- 
fore the  full  membership  of  the  House? 

How  many  Members  of  Congress  know  the 
details  of  the  various  plans  proposed  for  In- 
ternational currency?  Would  It  not  be  of 
Interest  If  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee would  invite  some  administrator  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  to  tell  all  of  us  what 
is  being  thought, of  and  planned  In  the  mat- 
ter of  InternatKnal  currency? 

The  system  I  am  advocating  can  be  put 
Into  effect  by  a  mere  change  In  the  rules 
of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  I  believe  a 
report  and  question  period  would  Inform 
and  relnvigorate  both  the  legislative  and 
administrative  processes.  It  would  keep 
the  people  Informed.  It  would  quicken  the 
pace  of  government  without  disturbing  the 
balance  between  the  two  branches.  It  Is 
one  of  the  wa3rs  of  Improving  the  channels 
of  communication  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  at  a  time  when  our  salva- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  function  intelligently  and  to  work 
together. 


Benefits  the  Servicemen  and  Their 
Dependents  Are  Entitled  To 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  Speaker,  Idaho  has  . 
made  such  a  large  contribution  of  its 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  war  effort 
fhat  there  are  few  families  in  our  State 
without  relatives  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle  of  World  War  No.  2.  either  in 
Europe  or  in  the  Pacific. 

There  are  many  laws  in  the  statute-^ 
books  passed  in  the  present  and  in  re- 
cent sessions  of  Congress  to  provide 
benefits  to  the  servicemen  and  their 
families.  In  many  cases,  from  com- 
munications reaching  my  desk,  I  learn 
of  citizens  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
under  these  laws. 

Congress,  appreciating  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  servicemen  and  their  families,  nas 
passed  laws  to  provide  a  measure  of  se- 
curity embodying  a  plan  to  ease  the 
financial  burden  which  may  descend  on 
the  veterans  and  their  dependents  as  a 
result  of  the  sacrifices  these  people  are 
making.  Increases  in  pay  of  servicemen 
over  that  of  former  wars,  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  his  financial  interests 
while  he  is  in  the  service,  allotments  to 
his  immediate  family  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial load,  disability  and  hospital  benefits, 
and  the  more  recent  legislation,  com- 
monly known  as  the  G.  I.  bill,  with  its 
many  facilities,  are  among  the  steps 
taken  by  Congress  as  token  evidence  of  a 
grateful  nation. 

In  order  that  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces  from  the  First  District  of 
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Idaho  and  their  families  at  home  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  various  privileges, 
rights,  and  benefits  of  congressional  en- 
actments, I  desire  to  submit  to  them  this 
summary  with  the  hope  that.it  will  prove 
helpful.  Should  any  of  them  feel  that 
they  are  not  receiving  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  or  should  they  feel  that 
I  can  be  of  assistance  in  handling  mat- 
ters with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  I 
shall  give  their  cases  prompt  attention  if 
they  will  write  me  in  detail  and  address 
me  as  follows:  Congressman  Compton  I. 
White,  351  House  Office  Buildiiig,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

It  is  important  In  this  connection  that 
the  person  writing  his  Member  of  Con- 
gress supply  the  full  name,  home  ad- 
dress, and  the  military  address  and  Army 
or  Navy  serial  number  if  the  service 
person  involved  is  still  in  the  service,  and 
if  the  person  has  been  released,  then 
the  discharge  number  should  also  be  in- 
cluded, together  with  the  date  of  dis- 
charge. Frequently  it  is  also  helpful  to 
have  the  last  copy  of  a  letter  received  by 
the  individual  from  the  official  agency 
with  which  they  have  carried  on  cor- 
respondence, if  the  case  has  been  pend- 
ing. 

TAMtLT  ALLOWAMCSS 

Provision  has  been  made  to  give  a 
measure  of  financial  assistance  to  de- 
pendents of  servicemen  while  the  bread- 
winner is  in  the  uniform  of  his  country. 
A  plan  known  as  the  Servicemen's  De- 
pendents' Allowance  Act  has  been 
worked  out  whereby  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  makes  a  financial  allowance  to  de- 
pendents in  certain  categories  and  this 
Is  supplemented  by  a  contribution  which 
is  made  by  the  serviceman  from  his 
monthly  pay.  A  soldier  with  a  wife  and 
one  child  sets  aside  $22  per  month  of 
his  pay  and  the  Government  makes  an 
outright  allowance  of  $58,  providing  a 
monthly  check  of  $80  for  the  wife  and 
child.  There  are  three  principal  classes 
of  dependents  benefiting  under  this  act. 
They  are  known  as  class  A  dependents, 
class  B  dependents,  and  class  B-1  de- 
pendents, and  their  classification  and  the 
amount  they  receive  follows : 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child.  $80;  each  additional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wife,  up  to  $42;  a  di- 
vorced wife  with  one  child,  $72;  a  divorced 
wife  with  each  additional  child,  $20. 
Note:  A  wife  separated  or  divorced  from 
a  man  in  service  will  get  no  more  than 
the  amotmt  fixed  in  a  court  order  or  de- 
cree in  case  of  alimony.  If  the  divorce 
or  separation  order  does  not  call  for  ali- 
mony or  separate  maintenance  she  will 
not  receive  any  allowance. 

Class  B  dependents:  A  parent,  $37;  two 
parents,  $37;  a  parent  and  any  number 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  $37;  two  parents 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37.  Note:  Class  B  dependents,  it  must 
be  clearly  understood,  are  dependents 
who  are  only  partially  dependent  upon 
service  men  and  women  for  support.  In 
other  words,  if  the  dependents  are  de- 
pendent upon  men  or  women  In  service 
50  percent  or  less,  but  are  still  substan- 
tially dependent,  they  come  under  class 


B.  Only  $37  Is  allowed  no  matter  If 
there  are  one  or  even  four  or  five  more 
partially  dependent.  Those  who  make 
application  for  family  allowance,  there- 
fore, shoiild  be  very  careful  to  show  the 
full  degree  of  their  dependency.  This  is 
important. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  One  parent, 
$50;  one  parent  and  one  brother  or  sister. 
$63;  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister.  $11.  Two  parents,  $68;  two  par- 
ents and  one  brother  or  sister,  $79;  two 
parents  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister.  $11;  a  brother  or  sister  but  no 
parents,  $42;  each  additional  brother  or 
sister  without  parent,  $11.  Note:  These 
persons  must  be  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
serviceman. 

Ordinarily,  the  monthly  family  allow- 
ance is  payable  from  the  first  of  the 
month  in  which  application  is  filed  by  the 
enlisted  man  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
dependent.  For  any  month  in  which  a 
monthly  allowance  is  paid,  the  monthly 
pay  of  the  enlisted  man  is  reduced  by  or 
charged  with  the  amount  of  $22.  and 
with  an  additional  amount  of  $5  if  the 
dependents  to  whom  such  allowance  is 
payable  include  more  than  one  class  of 
dependents.  However,  an  initial  family 
allowance  will  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  designated  dependent  or  de- 
pendents with  no  reduction  in  or  charge 
to  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man  when  writ- 
ten awJlication  therefor  is  filed  by  the 
enlisted  man  within  15  days  after  the 
date  of  his  entry  into  active  service. 

WHO  CAN  AFPLT7 

In  event  the  service  man  or  woman 
for  some  reason  fails  to  make  applica- 
tion, or  is  in  a  position  where  he  or  she 
cannot  make  application,  any  class  A 
dependent  can  make  application  instead. 
The  Army  requires  their  regular  applica- 
tion blank  to  be  filled  out.  The  Navy 
requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the  name 
of  applicant's  wife  and  children,  dates 
of  birth,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  if  any 
class  A  dependent  does  not  know  for  cer- 
tain just  how  to  apply,  he  or  she  could 
well  write  a  Member  of  Congress  and  ask 
for  instructions. 

However,  dependents  falling  in  the 
category  of  class  B  and  B-1  dependents 
cannot  file  applications  forcing  an  allot- 
ment from  the  man  or  woman  in  service. 
Family  allowances  are  compulsory  only 
when  applied  for  by  class  A  dependents. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  serviceman's  wife  and  child 
may  be  receiving  $80,  for  instance,  that 
does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the 
dependent  parents  receiving  assistance. 
In  cases  where  dependents  of  two  cate- 
gories receive  an  allowance,  then  only 
$5  additional  is  withheld  from  the  serv- 
iceman's pay,  irrespective  of  how  many 
additional  dependents  are  benefited. 
In  other  words,  $27  a  month  is  the  most 
that  can  be  taken  out  of  a  soldier's  pay 
under  the  servicemen's  dependents  al- 
lotment allowance  plan.  Parents  can 
also  be  helped  by  more  than  one  child 
In  the  service  if  they  are  actually  de- 
pendent on  more  than  one. 

MiaSPTO  nf  ACTION 

There  has  recently  been  called  to  my 
attention  the  matter  of  pay  and  allow- 


ances in  connection  with  persons  miss- 
ing in  action.  In  such  cases  where  any 
person  in  active  service  is  officially  re- 
ported as  missing,  missing  in  action,  in- 
terned in  a  neutral  country,  or  captured 
by  an  enemy,  he  is  entitled,  while  so 
at>sent.  to  r^^ive  or  to  have  credited  to 
his  account  the  same  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  absence,  or  may  be- 
come entitled  to  thereafter.  Any  such 
person  who  has  made  any  abetment  of 
pay  for  the  support  of  dependents  or 
for  payment  of  insurance  premiums  is 
entitled  to  have  such  Ellotments  con- 
tinued for  a  period  of  12  months  from 
date  of  commencement  of  absence. 
Where  such  person  may  not  have  exe- 
cuted an  allotment  or  where  the  allot- 
ments made  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
reasonable  support  of  dependents  or 
payment  of  insurance  premiums,  the 
head  of  the  service  department  con- 
cerned may  direct  that  allotments  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances the  missing  person  would  be  en- 
titled to  allot  be  paid  to  the  insurer  or 
to  such  dependents  as  have  been  desig- 
nated in  the  official  records  or  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment. When  the  12  months'  pe- 
riod has  expired  and  no  official  report 
of  death,  or  of  beincr  a  prisoner,  or  of 
being  interned  has  l>een  received,  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned,  after 
a  full  review  of  the  case,  or  following 
any  subsequent  review  of  the  case 
may  direct  a  continuance  of  the  per- 
son's missing  status,  if  the  person  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  living,  or 
make  a  finding  of  death.  When  a  find- 
ing of  death  Is  made,  such  date  is  the 
day  following  the  expiration  of  an  ab- 
sence of  12  months  or  where  the  misKing 
status  has  been  continued  on  a  day  de- 
termined by  the  head  of  the  department. 

When  it  is  ofBcially  reported  that  a 
person  missing  under  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions Is  alive  and  In  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  or  interned  In  a  neutral  country, 
the  payments  authorized  may  be  made 
for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
date  of  receipt  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  of  evidence  that  the 
missing  person  is  dead  or  has  returned 
to  the  controllable  jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
partment concerned. 

Dependents,  upon  receipt  of  informa- 
tion from  the  War  or  Navy  Department 
that  a  person  in  the  armed  forces  is  miss- 
ing  or  has  been  captured,  should  imme- 
diately write  to  the  head  of  the  branch 
of  the  armed  service  in  which  the  man 
was  serving,  giving  name,  rank,  organ- 
ization, and  serial  number;  also  setting 
forth  the  need  for  financial  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  state  whether  or 
not  the  missing  or  captured  person  had 
previously  made  an  allotment.  Dapend- 
ents  of  such  persons,  upon  receipt  of 
advice  from  the  service  department  con- 
cerned that  such  person  has  been  offi- 
cially reported  dead  or  that  a  finding  of 
death  has  been  made,  should  file  claim 
for  death  pension  benefits  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  protect 
their  rights. 
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The  monthly  family  allowances  are  not 
asslRnable  or  subject  to  the  claims  of 
creditors  and  artf  not  liable  to  attach- 
ment, levy,  or  selzxire  under  any  legal 
process. 

The  family  allowance  provisions  also 
apply  In  cases  of  women  in  the  service  on 
the  same  basis  as  related  here  except 
that  the  husband  and  children  must 
show  that  the  servlccwoman  Is  their 
chief  support. 

OaATVtTT  FAT 

A  fflft,  known  as  gratuity  pay,  Is  pro- 
irkted  by  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
OMe  of  the  death  of  a  serviceman  from 
wounds  or  dlsesse  not  the  result  of  his 
own  misconduct.  This  If  mi  tmount 
equAl  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived by  the  srrvtcrman  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  This  Is  payable  to  the  widow 
or  child  of  the  serviceman  or  any  de- 
pendent he  may  have  designated.  It  is 
not  niotmry  that  death  be  in  line  of 
duty.  The  serviceman  cannot  designate 
the  recipient  of  this  gratuity  In  a  will. 

The  War  Department  usually  sends  the 
widow  or  child  the  forms  necessary  in 
connection  with  receipt  of  this  gratu- 
ity pay.  Should  these  not  be  received 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt 
of  cfBcial  notice  of  death  of  the  service- 
man. I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  sent 
upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  the  same. 

In  cases  of  persons  reported  missing 

In  action  the  gratuity  pay  is  not  issued 

_,jmtil  the  expiration  of  12  months  after 

the  date  of  the  report  or  until  an  ofQcial 

report  of  death  has  been  made. 

COMnirSATION  amd  pknsioit 

Veterans  of  World  War  No.  2,  as  well 
as  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1,  v.ho  are 
disabled  may  either  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensation or  pension.  These  payments 
run  from  $6  to  $250  per  month  and  de- 
pend on  whether  the  disability  is  servlce- 
or  non -service-connected  and  on  the  na- 
ture, degree,  and  permanency  of  the  dis- 
ability. Veterans'  Inquiries  concerning 
these  matters  should  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Guy  Palmer,  manager.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Dearborn.  Mich. 

Pension  may  also  be  due  World  War 
widows  or  minor  children  If  the  soldier 
died  of  a  service-connected  disability  or 
had  some  service-connected  disability  of 
a  measurable  degree. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  pay- 
ments to  widows,  children,  and  depend- 
ent parents  of  veterans  of  World  Wars 
Nos.  1  and  2  based  upon  death  in  serv- 
ice or  service-connected  death.  The 
rates  payable  are  as  follows: 

widow,  no  child $50 

Widow.  1  child  (with  $13  for  each  addi- 
tional child) 66 

No  widow,  but  1  child 26 

Mo  widow,  but  a  children  (with  $10  for 

each  additional  child) 88 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

lach 28 

Or  1  only . .  45 

The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased 
veteran  of  either  World  War  No.  1  or 
No.  2  may  be  entitled  to  payments  if  the 
veteran's  death  was  of  a  non-service- 
connected  nature,  but  if  he  had  a  dis- 
ability at  the  time  of  his  death  that  was 
Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  such  war 
service. 


Etomlelllary  care 


IftDtCAL  TKZATICZNT  AND  I  OMICILIAIT  CARS 

Hocpltal  treatment,  or  out-patient 
medical  or  dental  trea  ment.  Including 
necessary  medicines  an  1  prosthetic  ap- 
pliances, with  instltutidnal  training  in 
the  use  of  such  appliances,  may  be  fur< 
nlshed  certain  veterans 
mined  to  be  in  need  thereof,  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabllltl(  s.  Out-patient 
treatment  may  also  Xh  authorized  for 
any  non-servlce-connt  cted  condition 
which  is  associated  with  %n6  aggravatlrm 
a  service-connected  disability,  as  adjunct 
treatment. 

Hospital  treatment  or 
for  non-servlce-connedted  disabilities 
under  certain  conditiors  may  be  fur- 
nished, when  nerdi'd,  fir  any  war  vet- 
eran not  dishonorably  discharged,  or  for 
any  peacetime  veteran  ilscharged  from 
service  for  disability  Inojrred  in  line  of 
duty  or  who  is  in  reeelp  i  of  pension  for 
service-connected  dlsabl  Ity. 

Traruportatlon  to.  a  nd  bade  from, 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratloi ,  facilities,  when 
authorized  in  advance.  :  or  examination, 
medical  treatment,  ho4pltallzatlon.  or 
domiciliary  care. 

PAT 

4rmed  forces  will 

-out  pay  when 

Itie  rates  run  as 

for  persons  'n 

E>ore  who  served 

limits   of  the 

Aliska.     This  will 

discharge.  $100 

60  days  from 


MUSTEEINO-Otr 

Most  members  of  the 
be  entitled  to  musterim 
they  are  discharged, 
follows: 

Three  hundred  dollar 
the  service  60  days  or 
outside    the   contlnenta 
United  States  or  in 
be  paid  $100  at  time  of 
in  30  days,  and  $100 
discharge. 

Two  himdred  dollars 
served  at  least  60  days 
United  States  to  be  paic 
discharge  and  $100  in 
charge. 

One  hundred  dollars 
served  less  than  60  days 
discharge. 


Ill 


or  persons  who 
and  within  the 
$100  at  time  of 
10  days  of  dis- 

or  persons  who 
and  payable  at 


Sidney  Hilln  lan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  E.  bUSBEY 

or  ILUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP]  LESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  12,  1944 


Mr.    BUSBEY.    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remak-ks 
o«D.  I  include  the  following 
regarding  Sidney  Hillmai 
Russia.    1887;    imprison^ 
revolutionist  before 
on    August    10.    1907 
Abramowitz.  1916. 
Into  control  of  the  clothing 
A.  F.  of  L.  union;  has 
of  Amalgamated  Clothin 
since.    Early  aflaiiate  of 
Has  been  classified  by  fr 
various  times  as  a  revolutionary 
fellow    traveler,    and 
things  to  all  men  at 
starting  political  actioniJt 
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Industry, 

been  president 

Workers  ever 
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Address  hj  Secretary  Icket  Before  Ninth 
Convention  of  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  0.  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  VtSOlNU 
IN  THI  8CNATI  OF  THI  UNITID  STATU 

Wednetday.  September  13  (leoialative  day 
of  Friday,  Suptember  I),  1944 

Mr.  KXLOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  tsk 
unanimotis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao  the  speech 
delivered  last  night  by  Hon,  Harold  L, 
Iclces.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before 
the  ninth  convention  of  the  International 
Union  United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  at  Orand  Rapids,  Mich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresf 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recow, 
as  follows: 

FUBUC  TaXMBLFK  NO.  1 

For  asking  me  to  speak  to  you  tonight, 
you  have  performed  a  good  deed  this  day 
which  ought  to  appeal  to  anyone  whose  Boy 
Scout  days  are  still  as  fresh  upon  him  as 
the  morning  dew  upon  the  posey.  I  find 
myself — perhaps  appropriately — In  a  city 
that  has  become  famous  the  world  over, 
not  only  for  Its  manufacture  of  shiny  new 
furniture,  but  for  its  fondness  for  genuine 
antiques. 

You  represent  thousands  of  workers  whose 
contributions  to  the  winning  of  this  war  can- 
not be  measured.  It  was  you,  under  your 
own  wise  leadership,  who  Insisted  that  the 
automobile  Industry,  as  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  not  only  should,  but  could, 
be  converted  to  the  production  of  war  mate- 
rials. At  that  time  timid  and  short-sighted 
men  at  the  top,  who  are  now  supporting  Mr. 
Dewey,  held  back  in  the  traces  until  they 
were  whipped  by  public  opinion  into  going 
forward. 

It  ought  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  you 
not  only  have  the  right,  as  freemen  to  vote, 
but  also  the  equally  important  right  to  work, 
for  the  candidates  of  your  choice.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  case.  We  find  that  Governor 
Dewey  and  his  speech-canning  factory  are 
turning  out  a  spate  of  words  expressing 
shook  at  your  presumption  in  exercising  your 
political  rights.  In  this  connection  I  recall 
the  Incident  In  which  the  Dewey  canners 
wrote  speeches  for  the  Republican  Governors 
who  were  to  open  his  campaign.  These  were 
released  to  the  press  before  they  had  been 
read  by  the  Governors  who  were  expected  to 
recite  them  word  for  word  over  a  national 
network.  Mr.  Dewey  was  most  embarrassed 
when  the  Governors,  without  his  permission, 
changed  these  speeches  before  reciting  them. 
The  resiUt  was  that  the  Nation  was  enter- 
tained by  the  specUcle  of  each  of  the  Re- 
publican Governors  doing  his  own  version  of 
the  Dewey  can-can.  Mr.  Dewey  Is  not  ac- 
customed to  such  independence  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinates,  as  witness  his  record  as 
district  attorney  and  Governor  of  New  York. 

You  may  vote,  however,  if  you  insist  upon 
it  and  provided,  of  course,  that  you  are 
not  a  soldier  fighting  in  Europe  or  in  the 
Far  East  whose  residence  Is  not  in  New  York 
or  Ohio.  In  that  event  you  may  also  vote, 
provided  that  you  dont  get  aU  chewed  up 
In  the  election  machinery. 

For  instance.  Blr.  Dewey  saw  to  It  that  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  under  the  crack  of 
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his  sharp  whip,  enacted  •  soldier  vote  bin 
which  makes  It  harder  for  a  New  York  soldier 
to  vote  than  It  would  be  foi'  him  to  get  a 
10-day  furlough.  Mr.  Dewey's  law  requires 
that  the  soldier  send  a  poet-(»rd  request  to 
the  Stats  authorities;  after  this  U  received, 
the  latter  then  send  him  •  ballot,  which  may 
reach  him.  The  soldier  la  th<n  permitted  to 
mark  the  ballot,  seal  the  envelope,  and  swear 
that  he  is  ellglbls  to  vote.  Bis  nest  move 
Is  to  givs  It  to  ths  nesrsst  postrasn.  To  maks 
stirs  that  his  ballot  Is  counted,  ths  soldier 
must  maks  such  that  it  Is  dslitsrtd  In  Albany 
on  or  before  Novttsbtr  I, 

Mr.  Dewey,  bowtvtr,  U  not  ths  only  mem- 
ber of  ths  Republlean  tsam  wr  o  has  dtdlestsd 
hlmsslf  to  making  It  tough  for  ths  soldier 
to  vote.  His  running  mats,  ]4r.  BrielMr,  rt- 
osntly  snnoimesd  tbst  Ohio  soldiers  would 
hsvf  to  mark  tbelr  war  bsllo'.s  with  s  black 
ptnetl,  fstltng  wbicb  they  would  not  be 
oountsd.  All  of  this  means  that  ths  Army 
bss  to  msks  sure  that  the  loldlers  get  ths 
pencils  when  they  get  tbelr  Iwllots,  But  st 
that  Mr.  Brloksr  Is  sbesd  of  Benstor  Tavt,  of 
his  own  State,  who  doesn't  want  the  soldiers 
to  vote  at  all.  Sstutor  Tatt  ftsrs  that  they 
would  vote  Democrat le.  An  easy  way  for  the 
Republicans  to  win  the  election  would  be  to 
pass  laws  In  the  States  that  they  control  that 
no  one  may  vote  on  Novemlier  7  unless  be 
votes  "Ja"  In  the  Republleazi  column,  after 
the  manner  of  Hitler. 

Those  of  you  who  are  still  In  this  country 
may  vote,  if  you  want  to,  but  Mr.  Dewey  and 
the  foremen  of  his  speech -canning  factory  In- 
sist that  you  have  no  right  to  contribute 
campaign  funds  to  the  party  of  your  choice. 
The  worklngman  must  be  kept  in  his  place. 
The  worklngman  may  not  chip  In  his  dollar 
along  with  those  who  contribute  their  thou- 
sands. The  right  to  contribute  seems  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Deweyltes  aa  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  very  rich.  Witness  the  Old 
Faithful  performance  of  the  du  Pont  family. 
This  great  family  of  Uberals  tossed  $000,000 
into  the  wind  to  defeat  President  Roosevelt 
In  1930.  At  a  dollar  a  head  that  would  mean 
Biz  hundred  thousand  workmen. 

Four  years  ago  tlie  du  Pont  clan  again 
donated  some  of  its  loose  change  to  buy 
hay  for  the  tired  old  elei^ant  which  has 
served  its  devotees.  If  not  well,  at  least  to 
the  best  of  its  abUity.  The  Hatch  Act  Is 
supposed  to  put  a  limitation  of  $5,000  a  head 
upon  campaign  contributions,  but  this,  in 
large  part,  has  proved  to  be  only  a  hurdle 
to  be  taken  in  their  stride  by  the  ingenious. 
The  du  Pont  famUy  alone  In  1940  raised 
an  ante  $186,780.  This  would  mean  186,780 
contributions  at  a  dollar  apiece.  This  does 
not  include  the  $36,000  contributed  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr..  who.  economi- 
cally speaking,  are  at  least  first  coiuins  once 
removed  of  the  du  Fonts. 

Two  lessons  are  taught  by  a  scrutiny  of 
the  list  of  the  du  Footers.  One  Is  that  the 
women  of  the  trltw  are  apparently  as  able 
to  earn  money  with  their  calloiued  hands 
as  are  the  hard-working  men.  The  second 
Is  ttiat  the  women  equal,  if  they  do  not  ex- 
cel, their  cavemen  in  their  selfless  Interest 
in  public  affairs.  Instead  of  buying  new 
gowns  and  hats  with  their  savings,  they  in- 
vest in  vitamins  for  the  poor  old  elephant. 
Crowding  Lammot  and  Pierre  and  Ir^n^ 
as  generous  handers-out  in  1940,  were  Alice 
and  Amy.  Mrs.  Eugene,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Irene, 
Eileen,  Eleanor,  Eleuthera,  Mrs.  Lammot,  and 
Mrs.  Pierre.  Of  course,  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  hungry  pachyderm  were  Lydia, 
Mary  Chichester.  Octavia.  Jane.  Sophie. 
Edith.  Phyllis,  Janet,  Isabelle,  Deo,  Ellen. 
Esther.  Molly,  and  Alleta,  not  overlooking 
Mrs.  Robert  N..  Mrs.  James  H.,  Mis.  Bruce, 
Rosa,  Anne,  and  Mrs.  Henry  H. 

Even  little  A.  Felhi  du  Pont.  8d,  probably 
opened  his  piggy  bank  and  poured  its  gen- 


erous contents  Into  the  outstretched  hands 
of  the  selfless  Republicans. 

Now,  no  one  la  trying  to  prevent  a  slcgle 
one  of  the  du  Fonts,  or  of  the  Rockefellers, 
or  the  lews,  from  exuding  money  lawfully  for 
the  candidate  of  their  choice,  but  why  is  such 
a  hullabaloo  raised  when  It  is  proposed  tbst 
Joseph  Yerushaimy,  John  ElsbUtt,  Jacob 
Zyvolosky,  Giuseppe  Plcclonl,  Bill  PUnaghan, 
and  Jacob  Goldman,  to  say  nothing  of  plsm 
John  Smith  and  Bdwsrd  JonM,  without 
counting  their  wives,  might  contribute  s  dol- 
lar each  to  the  elsetlon  of  ths  eandldsts  of 
thsir  choics?  What  difference  In  prindpls 
is  there  between  a  gift  of  $6,000  by  Amy  du 
Pont  to  ths  Assoeiated  Dewey  Clubs  of  Amsr- 
los  and  that  of  a  dollar  by  Miss  Rosy  Rlvstsr 
or  Wtnnis  ths  Welder  to 'a  polltloal  setlon 
eommittse  tbst  is  working  for  Booesvsltt 
None  tbst  X  know  of,  tttcni  that,  of  eourss, 
neither  Rosy  nor  Winnie  has  ever  hsd  any- 
wttsre  near  M4KX).  On  sesond  tbeufbt  there 
Is  another  slight  dlffsrenes  which  might  bs 
mentioned  and  tbst  is  that  Rosy  snd  Winnie 
earned  tbslr  money. 

To  the  surprlss  of  evsryons,  Oovemor 
Brlcker  made  a  speech  last  Saturday  night 
accepting  the  Republlean  nomination  for 
Vice  President.  The  burden  of  It  seemed  to 
iM  that  It  was  an  unholy  thing  for  organised 
labor  to  be  supporting  President  Roosevelt. 
I  take  it  that  It  would  have  been  all  right 
If  organised  labor  had  been  for  Bricker's 
chief,  Mr.  Dewey.  I  suppose  that  this  speech, 
too,  came  out  of  the  Dewey  cannery.  In  any 
event.  It  was  notable  for  a  grave  oversight. 
It  forgot  to  mention  that,  as  recently  as 
18S7,  wben  the  man  in  the  blue  serge  suit 
was  running  for  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  he  gratefxilly  accepted  a  contribution 
of  $5,000  from  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  C.  I.  O. 

This  was  the  largest  contribution  that  he 
received  and  he  liked  It  so  well  that  he  passed 
his  plate  back  for  a  second  helping.  And 
who  was  head  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  in  19377  Why,  none  other  than  Sid- 
ney Hlllman,  who  the  Republicans  are  now 
trying  to  pretend  is  an  ogre  so  as  to  frighten 
children.  I  wonder  if  that  austere  Mr.  Brlck- 
er disapproves  strongly  of  Mr.  Dewey  having 
accepted  that  money  from  Mr.  HUlman.  He 
might  suggest  to  Mr.  Dewey  that  he  return 
this  sum  out  of  the  du  Pont  contributions  so 
that  Mr.  Hlllman  can  put  it  to  a  better  use. 

But  even  in  the  heat  of  a  political  cam- 
paign we  try  to  be  fair.  There  may  be  some- 
thing to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Dewey  and 
his  can -can  chorus  of  Republican  Oovemora, 
that  the  worklngman  is  making  a  big  mis- 
take when  he  contributes  only  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  argument  is  that  it  would 
be  smarter  for  the  worklngman  to  con- 
tribute to  both  parties  so  that  no  matter 
which  won  the  election  he  would  have  friends 
In  power.  On  the  whole  this  proposal  seems 
to  me  to  have  merit. 

Knowing  how  gratefully,  as  in  the  past, 
any  suggestion  from  you  would  be  received,  I 
suggest  that  you  might  drop  Mr.  Sloan,  whose 
address  Is  the  Wall  Street  Division  of  General 
Motors,  some  such  letter  as  the  following: 

"Mr.  Altrsd  p.  Sloah. 

"I^us  Al:  I  have  already  chipped  in  a  dol- 
lar to  the  Democratic  Party  but  ths  argu- 
ment that  the  worklngman  Is  being  short- 
sighted when  he  contributes  to  only  one  po- 
litical party  seems  to  make  sense.  So  111 
make  you  a  sporting  proposition.  If  you 
wiU  contribute  as  much  money  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  you  have  given,  or  Intend  to 
give,  to  the  Republican  in  this  election,  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  a  dollar  to  the  latter. 
.  "Hopefully  joviTs, 

"Fatsicx  SisumausKT." 

Tou  might  write  the  same  kind  of  a  letter 
to  any  of  the  FIshsr  brothers  or  to  Mr.  Ford 


or  to  the  members  of  the  du  Pont  elan  who 
se«m  to  excel  both  in  multlpUcation  and  ad- 
dltton. 

I  will  refrain  ftom  talking  in  further  detail 
about  the  contributions  of  the  Fishers  snd 
the  I^ards  snd  ths  RocksfeUers  and  the  Pews. 
St  ceters.  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  But  If  our  sport- 
ing proposition  U  sccepted.  ths  pemocratte 
trtastiry  will  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged  be- 
cause It  Is  not  ussd  to  money  In  such  figures. 
Tou  can  guess  yourselves  what  the  Repub- 
licans are  spending  whsn  you  think  of  Mr. 
Dewsy  rolling  back  and  forth  across  tbs  con- 
tinent In  bis  apeclsl  irsln,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  and  highly  paid  suff,  witb  bra»s 
bands  to  msst  him  spontansously  at  rMff 
stop.  Bslisvs  It  or  not,  the  Dswey-admiivd 
and  Dewey-admlrlng,  tbs  ineffsMs  Westbrook 
Psfler,  Is  ons  of  tbs  boon  eompanions  on 
this  trip.  If  sny  Of  you  ItsUnsd  last  Satur- 
day night  to  Oovereor  Brieker,  perhaps  it 
occurred  to  you  tbst  ths  four  nstworks  over 
whleb  he  talksd  probAbly  cost  $$0,000  alone. 
And  this  Is  only  s  begUinlng.  My  Informs- 
tlon  Is  thst  ths  Rcpubllesn  msnsgement  has 
alrsady  signed  oontrscts  for  a  half-million 
dollars  of  radio  time  with  much  more  to 
come.  It  has  besn  said,  and  not  denied,  that 
the  Republicans  collected  the  astounding 
stun  of  $18,000,000  4  years  ago  in  their  cam- 
paign. These  are  the  spenders  who  tremble 
as  witb  the  ague  while  they  vociferate  that 
it  is  shaking  the  very  fotudations  of  govern- 
ment for  workmen  to  contribute  a  dollar 
apiece  for  their  candidate. 

Mr.  Dewey's  well-flnanoed.  well-groomed. 
well-oUed  and  well-adverttsed  campaign  is 
now  under  way,  although  some  of  you  may 
not  have  noticed  it.  The  candidate  in  the 
blue  serge  suit  made  his  opening  bow  in 
PhUadelphia  last  Thursday  night.  For  one.  I 
regret  that  there  were  so  many  empty  seats 
in  Convention  Hall  on  that  occasion.  My 
own  belief  is  that  the  more  people  who  see 
and  hear  the  Republican  candidate  the  easier 
our  task  will  be. 

But  let  us  consider  fb^  Mr.  Dewey's  posi- 
tion on  world  affairs  as  enunciated  at  Louis- 
viUe  last  Friday  night.  On  international  is- 
sues Mr.  Dewey  would  make  a  whirling  der- 
vish look  like  a  tortoise.  As  a  leader,  he  bes 
had  to  reverse  himself  on  almost  everything. 
He  has  been  dizsy  trying  to  keep  up  with  the 
parade  as  evidenced  by  public  opinion  polls. 
Re  has  constantly  been  marching  toward  the 
rear  to  a  "position  prepared  in  advance!" 

In  1041  he  bitterly  criticised  the  lend-lease 
bill  as  an  attempt  to  abolish  free  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  then  sud- 
denly, a  month  later,  he  had  to  reverse  him- 
self when  it  became  clear  that  this  bill  would 
pass  with  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
American  people. 

In  1940  he  denounced  the  administration's 
recognition  of  Soviet  Russia,  not  once,  but 
several  times.  It  took  him  longer  to  do 
his  customary  about-face  on  this  one.  Ths 
reversal  did  not  come  untU  May  of  this  year 
when  the  valiant  Soviet  armies  were  well 
on  the  road  to  Berlin.  Then  when  there 
appeared  to  t>e  no  other  way  out,  the  Gov- 
ernor did  his  tallspin  on  Russia. 

Also.  In  1940.  Mr.  Dewey,  surveying  the 
world  situation,  advised  vis  that  we  must  take 
no  part  in  any  negotiations  between  the 
belligerent  countries  in  Europe,  either  dur- 
ing or  after  the  war.  Later  he  appeared,  in 
his  own  words,  to  be  standing  "firmly  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  fellow  citi- 
Bsns  in  that  great  wide  area  of  agreement 
*  *  *  clearly  expreesed  by  the  MaclOnaw 
declaration."  Wherever  that  may  be,  there's 
where  he  stood  as  firmly  as  be  was  able  to 
stand  for  several  months.  He  gave  us  another 
elns  to  his  positkm  In  AprU  of  this  year,  wben 
hs  came  out  tot  wbat  bs  caltod  durable 
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You  wfn  remember  that  OoTemor  Dew«7. 
tn  1940.  Bcoffed  at  the  President's  call  for  the 
production  of  60.000  airplanes  a  year.  He 
said  that  we  could  not  possibly  produce  that 
{{jany  airplanes.  He  ought  to  have  known 
more  about  what  you  men  of  Michigan  and 
your  fellow  workers  elsewhere  who  build 
planes  can  do  when  you  get  down  to  It.  The 
whole  world  now  knows  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing double  the  number  Mr.  Dewey 
tbooght  was  fantastic. 

Here  you  have  a  perfect  pose  of  this 
brilliant  young  crusader  against  defeatism. 
Mr.  Dewey.  Be  tells  us  that  what  we  need 
to  run  this  Oovemment  is  men  of  youth  (age 
pbout  42),  men  of  daring,  of  initiative,  of 
Imagination — having  no  thought,  of  course, 
cf  hlffiselX.  He  tells  us.  with  his  concatenat- 
ing govamors  Joining  in.  that  he  would  have 
dene  a  much  better  Job  running  the  war  than 
tblB  administration  has  done.  Here  Is  a  man 
«ho.  If  be  had  been  elected  President  In  19<0. 
would  not  have  called  for  the  prodxiction  of 
50iXX)  airplanes  a  year  because  he  believed 
that  to  t>e  a  fantastic  figure;  we  could  not 
poealbly  produce  that  many  airplanes.  In 
other  words,  this  brave  young  man  threw  up 
the  sponge  even  before  we  had  started  on  the 
road  to  victory,  leaving  It  to  the  tired  old 
men  to  produce  the  planes  that  be  said 
could  not  be  had.  as  a  result  of  which  we  are 
winning  the  war  while  Dewey  Is  complaining 
about  trivialities.  This  Is  the  man  who  has 
the  effrontery  to  tell  you  that  he  can  finish 
the  war  and  conclude  the  peace  better  than 
President  Roosevelt. 

Recently  Mr.  Dewey  has  taken  to  sniping 
at  the  preliminary  peace  conference  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  Apparently,  the  Republican 
candidate  Is  determined  to  establish  himself 
as  public  trembler  No.  1.  On  August  17,  he 
declared  that  he  was  "deeply  disturbed."  It 
would  be  "a  tragedy."  he  intoned.  If  confer- 
ences among  the  British.  Russians,  Chinese, 
and  ourselves  should  become  "a  military  alli- 
-ance  to  domlnat*  the  world."  About  this 
time  Mr.  Wlllkie  felt  called  upon  to  remon- 
strate with  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
his  unjustified  Jitters.  Willing  to  do  his  part. 
Secretary  Hull  soothingly  Invited  Dewey  to 
a  conference.  Courtesy  dictated  that  he 
should  accept,  but  he  was  so  busy  campaign- 
ing that  he  designated  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles. 
learned  in  cartels,  to  go  to  Washington  and 
try  to  find  oirt  what  the  score  was.  Mr. 
Dulles  is  the  senior  partner  in  a  leading  firm 
cf  corporation  lawyers  in  New  York.  He  Is  a 
man  of  such  wide  Judgment  ahd  perspicacity 
on  world  affairs  that,  as  recently  as  March 
in0.  he  nutde  a  speech  before  the  New  York 
Beonomlc  Clab.  offering  it  as  his  calm  and 
considered  Judgment  that  "only  hysteria  en- 
tertains the  idea  that  Oermany,  Italy,  or 
Japan  contemplate  war  upon  us."  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  Mr.  Dewey  and  Mr.  Dulles  have 
an  afBnlty  for  each  other. 

When  Prophet  Dulles  reported  back  to  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Dewey  ceased  trembling  mo- 
mentarily and  gave  his  blessing  to  the  con- 
ference for  which  be  said  he  had  high 
hopes  of  success.  These  hopes  have  sxutained 
him  to  date,  but  no  one  can  predict  how 
long  he  can  keep  his  serenity  of  mind.  At 
any  rate,  at  least  as  of  last  Friday,  there  is 
no  Issue  between  President  Roosevelt  and 
Governor  Dewey  on  International  affairs. 
Mr.  Dewey  heartily  concurred  in  what  the 
Rooaevelt  administration  is  so  ably  and  fore- 
bandedly  doing  alxnit  the  peace.  As  to  the 
war  Itself,  Mr.  Dulles,  some  time  ago,  en- 
donad  without  reservation  the  manner  In 
wMfh  RooMveK  had  carried  It  on.  He  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  two  tired  old  men,  General 
Muahal  and  Admiral  King.  So  on  the  two 
vital  questions  of  war  and  peace  there  seemed 
to  bano  issue  between  him  and  the  candidate 
oC  the  Damocratlc  Party.  This  leaves  him 
only  domestic  issues  to  quarrel  about  and 
hers  is  what  he  said  on  them  in  his  PhiladeU 
phU  speech  of  last  Thursday:  "Of  course,  we 
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need  security  regulation , 
bank  deposit  insurance 
price  support  for 
farmers  of  this  country 
haaards  of  a  world  price 
goods  on  an  American 
need  unemployment 
pensions  and  also  relie: 
not  enough  Jobs.     Of 
labor  to  organise  and 
fundamental." 

In  other  words, 
without  reservation,  wbkt 
Deal   program  from   thi 
appears  that  even  ou 
publican  candidate  sees 
President.     However,  it 
he  did  try  to  make  an 
phla  speech.     But  he 
that  he  had  to  in\ent 
pointed  out  by  editorial 
publican   newspapers 
ment    by   MaJ.    Gen. 
Jiistlfy  his  charge  that 
of    this    administration 
armed  forces  as  quickly 

Now,  here  is  where 
Dewey  went  off  tne  dee)> 
hauled  to  shore  with 
muddy  and  his  hslr 
ever  Major  General 
llcan.  may  have  said 
for    the    admin  istratioi 
ought  to  stick  to  th 
the  credit  of  a 
sideswipe  and  then  run 
that   the  President  do^ 
llcan   subordinates    to 
policies  for  hlra.    To 
comflture    It    happene< 
speaking,  the   War 
out  a  well-formulatcd 
tlon  that  has  commended 
Judgment  of  the  coun 
been    endorsed    by    the 

Apparently  Mr.  Dew^ 
by  experience.     None 
the  national  field  that 
come  out  right.     Recal 
about   ths   war   and 
F^y  any  attention  to 
the  peace.     President 
straight  and   true   ri 
victory  and  It  would 
take  a  new  turning  at 
that  has  more  lilt  than 

Mr.  Dewey  and  his 
followers  could  not  get 
to  defend  Itself  when 
Just   ahead.      The 
the  House  of 
52  against  the  Selectlvu 
he  wsnt  us  to  believe 
McCormlck   and   Joe 
William  Randolph 
Brooks,   Congressmen 
Clare  Hoffman.  Senator  i 
and  Gerald  P.  Nye.  an£ 
all  of  the  underground 
camp  followers  who  are 
whose  support  he  has  w 
ceaafully  m  the  campaii  ;n 
is  he  going  to  do  about 
traditional   isolationist 
will  be  chairman  of 
Committee  of  that  body 
who  will  be  chairman 
tee  of  the  House,  If 
him  and  with  him  a 
and    Representatives? 
David    who   can   hurl 
slingshot  that  will  lay 
latlonlsm  or  will  he 
has,    refraining    from 
except  In  behalf  of 
public  offlce? 

If  there  are  men  In 
Republican  Party,  who 
with  Mr.  Dewey.  I  hopf 
him,  for  his  sake  and 
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Dewey  endorsed, 
has  been  the  New 
beginning.     So,   It 
issues  the  Re- 
eye  to  eye  with  the 
should  be  said  that 
l^ue  In  his  Phlladel- 
so  hard  put  to  it 
issue,  as  has  been 
in  responsible  Re- 
He  qxioted   a  state- 
B.   Hershey   to 
K  is  not  the  purpose 
to   demobilize    our 
as  may  be. 
the  Immaculate  Mr. 
end  and  had  to  be 
clothes  all  wet  and 
mussed  up.    What- 
who  is  a  Repub- 
was  not  speaking 
Governor    Dewey 
truth.     It  Is  not  to 
for  President  to 
He  ought  to  know 
not  select   Repub- 
innounce   Important 
Dewey's  utter  dis- 
that,    as    he    was 
was  giving 
plan  of  demoblliza- 
Itself  to  the  sovmd 
ry;  a  plan  that  has 
soldiers    themselves, 
cannot  learn  even 
his  predictions  In 
I  know  of  has  ever 
how  wrong  he  was 
determine   whether   to 
he  may  say  about 
I^oosevelt  has  led  you 
down   the   road  to 
a  fooUsh  thing  to 
the  Ivire  of  a  voice 
substance. 
present  heterogeneous 
he  country  mobilized 
3ur  trial  by  fire  lay 
ican   Members  of 
voted  112  to 
Service  Act.      Does 
he  can  lead  Bertie 
Clssle   Patterson. 
Senator  "Curley" 
Stephen    A.    Day   and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson 
Hamilton  Fish,  and 
America  Flrsters  and 
supporting  him  and 
Uingly  accepted  suc- 
lor  peace?     What 
HntAM  W.  Johnson, 
of  the   Senate,  who 
Foreign   Relations 
and  Hamilton  Fish. 
the  Rules  Commit - 
Republicans  elect 
]  najorlty  of  Senators 
la    he    the    young 
he  pebble   from   his 
ow  the  giant  of  Iso- 
along,  as  he  always 
kssuming    leadership 
as  a  candidate  for 
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t  country,  not  'to  play  politics  with  either  ths 
war  or  the  peace  while  the  whole  Nation  is 
straining  down  the  home  stretch  to  the 
victory  that  is  the  guerdon  for  which  we 
have  been  striving  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children.  It  is  disturbing  that.  In  his  reck- 
less qviest  for  votes.  Mr.  Dewey  has  stooped 
to  pluck  the  heartstrings  of  every  American 
mother,  wife,  sweetheart,  and  child  of  every 
soldier  and  sailor  throughout  the  world  with 
a  charge  that  is  as  false  as  any  ever  promul- 
gated by  Goebbels.  His  reckless  and  base- 
leas  charge  about  demobilization  is  only  less 
reprehensible  than  an  earlier  claim  that  if 
only  the  myopic  Republican  Party  had  been 
In  power,  G.  I.  Joe  would  not  today  be 
thinking  In  his  grave  thoughts  wantonly 
conjured  up  for  political  effect.  Mr.  Dewey 
should  be  told  that  Presidents  are  not  made 
in  the  United  States  by  deceitful  double-uUc 
Indulged  In  recklessly  In  the  h  >pe  of  deceiv- 
ing the  voters. 

But,  thank  God,  we  have  another  option 
than  to  elect  a  Dewey  or  a  Bricker.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  seen  fit  to  nom- 
inate Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  its  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  and  Harrt  S.  Txoman, 
the  able  Senator  from  the  State  of  Missouri, 
as  his  running  mate.  The  worklngmen  of 
the  United  States  are  for  Roosevelt  and  Tau- 
MAN  enthusiastically  and  without  any  res- 
ervation. The  people  of  America  will  not, 
at  this  critical  Juncture,  discard  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  select  In  his  place  an'lnex- 
perlenced,  even  If  eager,  candidate  of  a 
party  that  is  shot  through  with  defeatism. 
I  believe  that  they  will  Insist  upon  It  that, 
after  the  war,  when  the  greatest  conference 
In  the  world  Is  held,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
who  is  leading  us  triumphantly  through  a 
frightful  Armageddon,  will  sit  in  Ai^erlca's 
seat  of  honor  at  the  peace  table,  alongside 
of  Churchill,  Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
And  now  I  will  close  with  my  cordial 
thanks  for  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you. 
Frankly,  as  one  of  Mr.  Dewey's  tired  old  men. 
I  should  have  been  in  bed  long  ago. 
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OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  aPPER 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  13  (.legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  I),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  I.ave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal, 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  at  the  Northeastern  Re- 
gional Farm  Bureau  meeting.  New  York 
City,  on  August  23,  1944.  Mr.  O'Neal 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  very  large 
group  of  American  farmers,  and  his 
suggestions  are  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  for  this  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  in  this  Joint  conference  of  agrl- 
culttire.  Industry,  and  labor.  I  feel  that 
our  views  are  best  expressed  In  the  statement 
which  we  recently  presented  to  the  two 
great  national  political  parties: 
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"Tba  United  States  mtist  cooperate  with 
other  aations,  within  constitutional  pro- 
cedure and  without  sacrificing^  our  national 
sovereignty.  In  holding  aggressor  nations  in 
check  and  In  developing  policies  on  trade, 
monetary  stabilization,  and  post-war  reha- 
bilitation that  win  insure  futtire  world 
peace.  Our  democratic  constitutional  form 
of  govcmnaent  and  high  Christian  Ideals 
■nvit  be  preserved. 

"Farmers  are  now  insistent  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  even  more  insistent  upon  the 
adoption  of  national  policies  that  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  largest  possible  produc- 
tion and  constnnptlon  of  the  products  of 
both  agriculture  and  other  industry.     Buch 
mass  employment  and  production  of  goods 
can  only  be  assured  when  the  Nation  realizes 
the  inescapable  relationship  of  interests  be- 
tween  the   farmer  and  the  consumer — the 
man  in  the  country  and  the  man  in  the  city. 
"National  welfare  and  prosperity  require 
a  stable,  prosperous  agriculture.    Consumer 
Interests    and    national    safety   require   the 
production  and  carry-over  of  large  surplus 
cupplles  of  basic  soil  crops.    These  surplus 
supplies  must  be  segregated  and  controlled 
so  as  to  remove  their  otherwise  depressing 
effect  upon  current  price  levels.    This  is  a 
national  responslblUty  and  demands  policies 
to  assure  Government  cooperation  with  pro- 
ducers of  given  basic  soil  crops  In  maintain- 
ing  such   control.     Policies    must   also   be 
maintained   which  will  permit  the  adjust- 
ment In  production  of  any  given  crop  when 
surplus  supplies  reach  maximum  limits.    We 
reconomend: 

"1.  Definite  assurance  to  provide  and  main- 
tain policies  of  government  necessary  to 
achieve  these  purposes.  Including  commodity 
loans. 

"2.  Improvement  and  extension  of  market- 
ing agreements  as  provided  in  existing  law. 

"8.  Continuation  of  necessary  price  sup- 
ports for  nonba&ic  commodities. 

"4.  An  effective  and  efficient  aoU  conser- 
vation program  with  authority  for  determin- 
ing policies  centered  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  imder  the  supervision  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges. 

•^.  Every  proper  aid  and  encouragement 
should  be  given  by  the  CJoveminent  to  bona 
fide  farmer-owned  and  farmer -controlled 
cooperative  organizations  so  as  to  hold  to  a 
minimum  Government  functioning  In  the 
handling  of  farm  commodities. 

"9.  All  activities  of  government  having  to 
do  with  farm  commodities  should  be  admin- 
istered by  a  bipartisan  board. 

"7.  New  farm  credit  legislation  should  be 
enacted  whlcn  will  strengthen  the  coopera- 
tive features  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  place  the  supervision  of  all  govern- 
mental and  semlgovernmental  rural  credit 
agencies  under  a  bipartisan  board. 

-8.  For  the  dtuvtion  of  the  war  all  price- 
control  programs  should  be  administered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  maximum 
agricultural  production.  Price  fiocrs  should 
be  announced  far  enough  in  advance  to  per- 
mit farmers  to  make  their  production  plans 
and  must  be  maintained  throvighout  the  en- 
tire marketing  period.  *" 

"9.  Food  subcidfes  are  Indefensible  and 
shculd  be  eliminated. 

"10.  An  efficient  and  competitive  transpor- 
tation system  under  private  ownership  must 
be  encouraged  at  home  and  abroad.  Farm- 
to-market  roads  must  be  an  important  part 
of  this  program. 

*ni.  We  favor  the  development  of  sdequate 
bealth  and  educational  programs  necessary 
to  equalize  the  opportunities  of  all  children 
and  improve  public  health.  These  wUl  re- 
quire some  Federal  aid,  whk^  should  be 
strict' y  Umited  to  grants-in-aid  and  should 
be  administered  wholly  within  the  Stote.  We 
are  tmalteralriy  opposed  to  the  federaliaatlon 
oC  medicine  or  central  Government  domina- 
tion ot  edacatkn. 


"12.  Reconversion  should  be  handled  in  a 
democratic  manner  under  the  definite  policies 
outlined  by  Congress.  Disposal  of  farm  com- 
modities should  be  bandied  to  such  a  man- 
n«r  aa  to  avoid  dlwuptlon  of  market  prices. 

"13.  Unnecessary  governmental  expendi- 
tures shoiold  be  eliminated.  The  tax  struc- 
ture should  be  dsaigned  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum revenue  and  retire  the  national  debt  as 
rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit,  without  dis- 
couraging Individual  initiative  and  free  en- 
terprise. A  national  monetary  authority 
should  be  created  with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  stabilizing  the  value  of  our  currency 
and  maintaining  an  equitable  balance  of  pur- 
chasing power  between  the  various  segments 
of  our  economy." 

This  greatest  at  all  wars  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  can  no 
longer  isolate  ourselves,  economically  or 
otherwise,  frcm  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  this 
Interdependence  is  true  of  nations.  It  Is  even 
more  true  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  economic  life  of  a  single  nation.  No  eco- 
nomic group— agriculture,  tnOmtrf.  or  la- 
bor—can long  prosper  at  the  expense  of  other 
economic  groups.  And  in  the  crucial.  If  not 
chaotic  months  and  years  ahead,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  all  of  these  economic  seg- 
ments are  going  to  be  more  dependent  on  each 
other  than  ever.  It  is  my  view  that  we  are 
all  going  to  prosper  or  decline,  rise  or  faU. 
sink  or  swim,  succeed  or  fail,  not  as  independ- 
ent units  but  together. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  be- 
lieves that  Congress  should  asstime  active 
leadership  diiring  the  demobilization  period. 
The  lugency  of  war  necessitated  the  concen- 
tration of  power  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  However,  we  feel  that  plans 
for  the  post-war  period  should  be  dominated 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
It  Is  a  real  challenge  to  Congress  to  assume 
active  leadership  and  to  steer  our  Nation 
through  this  very  difficult  and  delicate  period 
of  adjustment.  The  farmer  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  expect  Congress  to  reassunoe  and 
do  its  duty. 

We  have  recommended  that  reeonverskm 
be  handled  by  a  bipartisan  poUcy-making 
boud.  consisting  of  representatives  of  indus- 
try, labor,  and  agriculture.  This  board  should 
operate  under  broad  provisions  outlined  by 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  create  a  Joint  committee  to 
work  with  this  reconversion  board. 

It  is  our  purpoae  to  make  sure  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  not  penal- 
ised for  the  miracle  of  farm  production  per- 
formed In  wartime  by  the  turning  loose  of 
any  food  stocks  left  over  at  the  end  of  the 
war  In  such  a  way  as  to  demoralize  the  farm 
market  and  drive  prices  down  to  ruinous 
levels. 

I  wonder  If  the  people  of  this  country  really 
ai^reclate  what  a  herculean  Job  our  farmers 
have  performed.  Notwithstanding  the  crit- 
ical shortage  of  machinery  and  supplies  and 
the  handicap  of  having  to  sow  and  to  reap 
with  4,000.000  trained  workers  leaving  the 
farm  for  the  armed  services  or  war  Indus- 
tnea — to  be  replaced  where  possible  by  tm- 
ikillcd  workers  or  children — American  agri- 
culture has  established  an  all-time  food -pro- 
duction record  by  Increasing  its  outpnjt  dur- 
ing the  war  by  more  than  82  percent.  The 
consumers  of  this  country  and  the  people  of 
other  nations  should  be  eternally  grateful  to 
the  American  farmer  for  this  snperhunum 
achievement  of  food  production.  It  baa 
meant  to  our  own  people  not  only  that  tbey 
have  bad  plenty  to  eat  but  that  they  have 
had  this  food  at  a  price  they  could  afford  to 
pay.  Consumers  should  thank  the  farmer 
and  not  the  O.  P.  A.  for  reasonable  food 
prices.  Abundance  has  policed  the  price  ot 
food  far  more  effectively  than  any  Govern- 
ment regulation  possibly  could.  Only  the 
other  day  the  War  Food  Administrator,  Mar 
vtn  Jones,  declared  that  tb«  Oovemmant 


been  aUe  to  boM  the  line  on  agrtcultaral 
prices  only  becatise  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
duction record  of  America's  farmers. 

"Had  there  been  shortages  Instead  of  abxm- 
dance  during  this  past  year.**  Judge  Jones 
said,  "^  doubt  If  we  cotild  have  held  the  price 
line.- 

So  think  this  over,  consumers.  The  farm- 
er with  his  dawn-to-dark  a'orking  day,  his 
tO-hour  working  wetJt.  and  his  100  percent 
no-strlke  record,  has  been  extremely  good 
to  you. 

Not  only  common  /alm«M  and  decency,  but 
the  susuming  of  the  naUonal  economy 
Itself  calls  for  the  rewarding  of  this  per- 
formance by  measures  to  Insure  stable  and 
prosperoLu  conditions  in  agriculture  dtirlng 
the  war-to-peace  transition.  Remember, 
you  cannot  have  prosperity  la  the  city  and 
depression  in  the  country,  or  vice  vena.  Re- 
gardless of  which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg,  they  both  come  off  the  farm,  and 
we  must  start  at  the  raw  material  level  In 
building  up  a  durable  fcundatlon  for  pros- 
perity. 

Accordingly,  we  are  Insisting  that  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  agrlctiltiu^  products  should 
be  assigned  by  law  to  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istratcr  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
poalUve  instructions  to  guard  against  the 
dumpling  of  these  surpluses  in  aoch  a  way  as 
to  knock  down  market  prices. 

Ways  and  means  should  be  devised  whereby 
farmers  and  farmers'  cooperatives  should  be 
afforded  equal  opportimlty  with  others  to 
purchase  surplus  war  materials  and  stirp'us 
plant  facUltiea.  Where  shortages  exist  which 
impair  farm  production,  farmers  and  faraen' 
coop;ratlves  should  be  given  priority  in  ac* 
quiring  these  surpluses.  We  have  offered 
amendments  to  the  proposed  legislation 
covering  the  above  points.  We  understand 
these  two  provisions  have  t>c«n  approved. 

Many  farma  ot  the  Nation  have  been  con- 
verted into  mihtary  campa.  We  are  askii^ 
Congress  to  return  this  land  to  farming  and 
give  the  former  owner  the  first  "*>— —  ts 
repurchase  at  the  original  sale  price,  ad)aMed 
for  any  damage  or  improvements.  If  thla 
original  owner  does  not  exercise  his  option, 
then  the  land  should  be  sold  at  public  sale 
In  tmits  of  a  size  suitable  for  famUy-type 
farms  In  the  reqaective  regions.  We  under- 
stand that  this  principle  has  also  been 
approved. 

Proper  consideration  shotild  be  given  vet- 
erans who  are  experienced  in  farming  and 
want  to  return  to  the  farm,  but  It  would  be 
a  tragic  mistake  to  use  the  returning  war 
heroes  as  guinea  pigs  to  carry  out  the  social- 
istic schemes  of  land  resettlement,  being 
entertained  by  some  people  in  Government. 
And  it  would  be  mutually  disastrous  to  repeat 
the  error  made  after  the  last  war  of  using 
the  farm  as  a  Jumptng-off  place  for  the 
urban  unemployed  who  may  not  be  quallflrd 
for  farming.  Returning  veterans  should  no 
more  be  herded  onto  farms,  wniy-nllly,  than 
they  should  aU  be  set  up  In  the  berber-shop 
tooslneas.  ' 

y^>rttmatriy.  Congress  In  Its  wisdom  and  ' 
with  the  help  of  the  responsible  leadership  of 
agriculture,  has  already  gone  far  to  try  and 
safeguard  the  economic  position  of  the 
farmer  after  the  war.  We  still  have  the 
mechanism  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  to  regulate  production,  avoid  unwieldy 
•urpluses,  and  sUblliae  prices  of  the  basic 
crops  with  commodity  loans.  We  have  ths 
Btesgall  amendment  to  support  prices  of  all 
oonuBodltles  at  a  minimum  of  90  percent  of 
parity  for  2  years  after  the  war.  We  have 
markettag  agreements.  And  Congress  has 
given  the  President  a  stem  and  unmistaka- 
ble mandate  to  take  "aU  lawful  sctlon"  to 
assure  farmers  of  parity  or  higher  prices 
during  th'  next  year,  at  least.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  directed  the  administration  to 
make  adjustments  tn  farm  price  oeOlngs  to 
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make  up  for  IncreMed  labor  costs  and  other 

COCU. 

But  passing  a  law  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  law  will  be  carried  out.  Only  last 
week  the  attorney  for  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration annoiinced  that  if  Congress  ex- 
pected the  Government  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date to  the  President,  it  (Congress)  would 
have  to  put  up  more  money.  The  attorney, 
Mr.  Shields,  declared  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  acts  as  the  "bank- 
er" for  the  War  Pood  Administration,  docs 
not  have  the  funds  to  raise  support  prices 
above  present  levels  and  that  they  cannot 
be  raised  unless  "considerable  additional 
funds"  are  made  available  by  Congress. 

Technically,  and  in  viewing  this  question 
entirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  his  own  agency, 
Mr.  Shields  may  be  correct.  However,  as  the 
Parm  Brueau  has  time  and  again  pointed  out. 
^^he  lOMes  Uken  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  carrying  out  price-support 
programs  have  resulted  for  the  most  part 
from  the  fixing  of  O.  P.  A.  ceUlng  prices 
below  the  level  of  the  support.  Of  course, 
this  automatically  Involves  a  Government 
loss — you  cannot  buy  at  a  high  price  and  sell 
•t  •  low  price  without  losing  money,  and 
the  higher  the  support  is  raised  above  the 
ceiling  the  greater  the  loss  will  be. 

The  mandate  of  Congreas  was  addressed 
not  to  the  War  Pood  Administration,  which 
is  helpless  to  Increase  support  prices  above 
low  ceilings  without  more  money,  but  to  the 
President,  who  has  the  power,  through  O.  P. 
A.,  to  adjust  price  ceilings  to  avoid  this  loss. 
If  ceilings  were  placed  above  floors,  as  they 
should  be.  It  Is  doubtful  If  any  additional 
funds  would  be  needed  to  get  farm  prices  up 
to  the  levels  prescribed  by  Congress. 

As  long  as  the  administration  insists  upon 
subsidizing  the  consumer  by  maintaining 
ceiling  price*  below  the  level  necessary  to 
meet  the  farmers'  cost  and  get  production, 
and  making  up  the  difference  with  subsidies^ 
Of  course.  It  Is  going  to  cost  the  Government 
a  lot  of  nioney.  But  agriculture  should  not 
be  charged  with  the  cost  of  such  a  program 
when  It  is  purely  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sxmier.  If  full  control  and  responsibility  for 
the  production,  distribution,  pricing,  and  ra- 
tioning of  food  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  War  Pood  Administrator.  Instead  of  being 
divided  among  two  or  more  agencies,  the 
Administrator  would  not  have  the  excuse 
that  more  money  is  needed  to  support  farm 
prices  at  the  standards  prescribed  by  Con- 
grcM.  All  he  would  need  to  do  would  be  to 
ralM  ceilings  to  or  above  the  support  (coat) 
level  and  to  most  cases  no  loss  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  would  result. 

Prom  this  you  can  see  that  the  battle  is 
not  always  won  when  the  farmer  gets  a  bill 
through  Congress  that  would  seem  to  assure 
him  of  a  fair  deal.  To  be  beneficial  the  law 
must  be  carried  out  as  Congress  Intended. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  the  point  that  the  consumer  has  a  defl- 
niU  Interest  in  the  equiuble  settlement  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  farmer.  In- 
^»»Xiy  and  labor  have  a  similar  mutual  In- 
(OTMt  to  a  pro^?erous  agriculture,  and  that 
goes  the  other  way  around,  too.  We  recog- 
t.ixe  that  labor  must  have  a  sufflclent  Income 
to  buy  and  consume  the  producu  of  the 
farm.  In  reverse  ratio,  the  farmer  mmt  ra- 
celve  a  siiiBclent  tocome  to  buy  and  con- 
sume the  todustrlal  products  of  labor.  The 
farmer  has  always  been  industry's  beat  cus- 
tomer, and  It  is  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
seller  to  see  that  hU  best  customer  Is  sup- 
plied with  the  wh.;rewlthal  to  conttoue  to 
be  a  customer. 

If  aU  three  group*— agriculture,  labor,  and 
industry— om  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing of  mutual  toterest  to  the  problems 
and  proaperlty  of  the  other,  the  batUe  of  the 
rcoon  version  and  poet-war  era  is  at  least  50 
percent  won.  Tl»e  other  half  of  the  battle 
lies  m  striking  a  balance  of  toterests  among 
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these   three   groups 
balance  with  a  mtolmuiji 
terference.    If  we  can 
tlemen.  there  will  be 
for  all  of  us.  and  the  friiits 
all  of  us  to  enjoy. 
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EXTENSION  O]'  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICH  CAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  !a»RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
framers  of  world  strategy  are  again  in 
session — this  time  in  <  Quebec.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  one  af  their  first  ses- 
sions Of  this  nature  hey  decided  that 
nothing  much  should  be  done  in  China 
until  Hitler  was  lickel;  and  what  little 
war  materials  went  iu  the  direction  of 
China  should  in  largo  part  be  used  in 
building  the  so-called  Ledo  Road  across 
rough  jungle  country  ( t  northern  Burma 
in  an  attempt  to  prodt  ce  a  highway  con- 
nection between  the  ailhead  in  Upper 
Assam  and  the  Burm-i  Road  in  China. 
The  whole  country  became  Ledo  Road 
conscious.  The  road  has  not  yet  been 
completed  and  judging  by  an  editorial 
headed  "China  the  dark  spot."  in  the 
Washington  Evening  iltar  of  September 
12.  1944.  a  copy  of  wh  ich  is  included  in 
these  remarks  it  woulc  appear  that  peo- 
ple are  commencing  t<  •  lose  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  nad  and  are  won- 
dering if  it  would  not  lave  been  sounder 
strategy  to  have  devoted  a  larger  por- 
tion of  our  energy  and  of  our  transports 
in  that  area  in  flying  i  lore  bombs,  gaso- 
line, and  so  forth,  over  the  hump  to  Gen- 
eral Chennault  to  haie  enabled  him  to 
lend  greater  support  to  the  Chinese 
armies  who  have  been  i  ttempting  to  meet 
the  Japanese  offensivia  in  central  and 
southern  China  design  ed  to  capture  the 
interior  north-south  i  ailway  lines  and 
the  air  bases  In  southt  astern  China. 

In  commenting  on  the  Japanese  suc- 
cesses to  date  the  edit  >rial  writer  states 
that  they  "may  cause  a  shift  In  Allied 
grand  strategy."  If  tl  at  is  the  position 
we  are  now  in,  It  is  irdeed  unfortunate 
that  the  powers-that-be  did  not  heed  the 
advice  contained  In  mi  fmoranda  written 
by  different  people  in  the  course  of  the 
last  2  years.  It  has  l«en  my  privilege 
to  Insert  several  such  memoranda  Into 
the  Rbcoro.  On  Apr  I  24.  1944,  I  in- 
serted two  memoranda  one  dated  March 
25.  1943,  and  the  othei  dated  November 
15.  1943 — both  emphasizing  the  need  of 
expanding  the  "over-t  le-hump"  service 
in  order  tliat  we  might  be  able  to  slap 
the  Japs  in  central  ard  eastern  China, 
thus  preventing  them  f  rom  gaining  their 
Important  objectives  iii  that  area  while 
they  have  been  conduc  ting  delaying  ac- 
tion in  Burma.  It  com  tnences  to  appear 
that  the  Japanese  ma:r  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  inducing  us  to  divert  a  con- 


siderable part  of  our  air  transports  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  yardage  in  Burma  while 
they  have  been  making  touchdowns  in 
China,  capturing  important  air  bases 
and  railway  centers.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Quebec  strategists  in  taking  stock  of 
the  position  in  China  will  take  time  out 
to  read  some  of  the  memoranda  which 
have  been  written  on  the  advisability  of 
concentrating  our  air  transports  in  the 
Par  East,  where  the  most  good  can  be 
done,  instead  of  diverting  transports  to 
less  important  areas  and  thus  dissipating 
our  energies. 

With  the  Japanese  pressing  forward  in 
a  determined  manner — now  being  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  large  air  base  at 
Kweilin,  and  with  the  possibility  of  an 
attempt  being  made  later  to  capture  even 
the  main  air  base  at  Kunming — it  would 
seem  that  consideration  might  reason- 
ably be  given  to  stop  for  the  moment  the 
spectacular  flights  of  the  B-29's  over 
Japan  and  use  the  bombs  and  gasoline 
consumed  on  such  flights  in  meeting  the 
serious  threat  to  our  entire  position  in 
China.  With  the  limited  amount  of  sup- 
plies which  can  be  flown  over  the  hump 
with  the  transports  which  have  been  al- 
lotted to  that  area,  the  problem  must  be 
to  decide  which  things  should  come  first. 
Certainly  Admiral  Nimitz  will  not  be  in  a 
very  happy  position  if  when  his  flotilla 
arrives  at  some  point  on  the  China  coast 
he  finds  the  Japanese  in  full  control  In 
the  interior  of  China  with  railway  and 
other  communication  lines  in  full  op- 
eration. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  group  of 
elected  Representatives  on  their  return 
from  an  inspection  tour  which  included 
the  Far  East,  declared  that  we  were  in 
grave  danger  of  losing  our  bases  in 
China,  and  that  were  we  to  lose  them 
the  war  against  Japan  would  be  greatly 
prolonged  ahd  the  cost  to  us  in  American 
lives  would  be  much  heavier.  Great  ap- 
preciation was  exprecocd  by  the  members 
of  the  party  concerning  the  splendid 
work  done  by  General  Chennault  and  his 
incredibly  small  group  of  American  and 
Chinese  flyers  in  giving  suppprt  to  the 
Chinese  armies  and  in  thus  contributing 
materially  in  keeping  China  In  the  war. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing our  air  bases  in  China  and  keeping 
General  Chennault  adequately  supplied, 
it  was  urged  that  we  should  attack  the 
problem  of  supplies  with  redoubled  vigor. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  the  opinions 
of  these  men.  who  have  visited  China  and 
studied  conditions  on  the  spot,  may  be 
given  consideration  by  Messrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  while  they  are  now  meet- 
ing in  Quebec  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
their  former  decisions  and  to  map  new 
policies  for  future  military  action, 

I  Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 
Ssptember  13,  1944] 

CHINA  THB  DAUC  SPOT 

The  swelling  tide  of  victory  In  western 
Europe,  the  eastern  front,  the  Balkans,  the 
Pacific,  and  southeastern  Asia  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  Increasingly  grave  plight  of 
our  Chinese  ally.  Prom  every  aspect,  China's 
position  steadily  deteriorates.  The  most  se- 
rious aspect  of  the  situation  is.  of  course  the 
seemingly  Inexorable  progress  of  Japanese 
arms  In  south-central  China,  where  the 
Tokyo  high  command  continues  to  throw  In 


men   and   equipment   with   which   the   ill- 
armed  Chinese  troops  cannot  cope. 

Ever  since  early  summer  the  Japanese  of- 
fensive launched  southward  from  their  mid- 
Yangtse  bases  has  been  rolling  forward.     The 
fall  of  Changsha  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
even  graver  disaster  of  the  fall  of  Hengyang, 
the  Junction  of  the  main  rail  line  leading  to 
Canton   and    the    branch    line    which   runs 
southwestward  almost  to  the  border  of  Japa- 
nese-held   Indochina.      Along    that    branch 
line  are  sitiiated  some  of  the  most  Important 
bases  of  oiir  air  force.        One  of  these.  Ling- 
ling,   fell   a   few  days   ago.   while   the   even 
larger    base    at    Kweilin    is    now    menaced. 
Without  those  bases,  effective  air  operations 
in  southern  China  cannot   be  maintained, 
and  the  chief  aid  to  the  Chinese  forces  there 
will  be  withdrawn.     That  would  accentuate 
the  likelihood  of  a  speedy  junction  between 
the  Japanese  driving  southward   and  their 
comrades  coming  up  along  the  trunk  rail- 
way line  from  Canton.    The  two  forces  are 
reportedly  less  than  140  miles  apart,   with 
relatively    easy   country    lying    in    between. 
Once  that  Junction  is  made  and  flrmly  ce- 
mented, China  Is  definitely  cut  In  two,  and 
the  Isolated  Coastal  Provinces  from  Shanghai 
to  Canton  might  be  rapidly  overrun  by°the 
Japanese,    thereby    rendering    impracticable 
projected  landings  of  Allied  troops  and  sup- 
plies, together  with  the  establishment  of  air 
bases  for  large-scale  operations. 

Indeed,  the  likelihood  of  such  Japanese 
successes  may  cause  a  shift  in  Allied  grand 
strategy.  Instead  of  aiming  at  footholds  In 
coastal  China,  the  objective  nuty  be  direct 
blows  at  the  heart  of  Japan  itself.  Such  a 
campaign  might  be  more  costly  in  the  im- 
mediate sense,  but  the  ejection  of  the  Japa- 
nese from  most  of  China  could  be  so  pro- 
longed and  time  consuming  that,  on  bal- 
ance. It  would  be  less  desirable.  A  reopen- 
ing of  the  Burma  Road  would  not  basically 
change  the  over-all  situation,  since  the 
amount  of  equipment  and  supplies  transport- 
aWe  over  that  route  would  be  Insufllclent  In 
volume  to  transform  the  strategic  picture. 
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Sabotaf e  of  Morale  of  Uiiite<l  States  Armj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Piesident  Roosevelt,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  manifests  no  interest  In  the  at- 
tempt of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  sabotage  the 
morale  of  the  American  fighting  forces. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  our  boys  at  the 
front  may  be  made  aware  of  this  insidious 
attempt  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  very 
spirit  that  knows  no  defeat,  and  that  will 
prove  Invincible  against  every  foe  and 
every  front.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  the  article  by  West- 
brook  Pegler,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  September 
13,  1944: 

TAOL  KNOTGH 

(By  Wsstbrook  Pegler) 
Dks  Monoa.  Iowa,  September  12— Near  the 
end  of  his  speech  on  organization  for  peace  at 
Louisville,  Tom  Dewey  again  insisted  on  in- 
cluding domestic  affairs  In  the  campaign, 
arguing  that  a  leadership  which  deliberately 


sets  group  against  group  must  faU  at  hcnne 

and  consequently  abroad. 

It  U  on  this  point  of  class  hatred  that  I 
present  here  a  proposal  from  an  organ  de- 
voted to  the  C.  L  O.  and  its  poliUcal  action 
committee  that  this  country's  11000  000 
fighUng  men  be  organized  by  the  C  l'  O 
and  turned  against  the  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  ofikers. 

This  program  was  set  forth  in  the  Liberal 
Press,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  a  C.  I.  O.  P.  A.  C.  propa- 
ganda paper,  in  its  issue  of  Jime  22. 

The  suggestion  begins  with  a  preamble 
attempting  to  repudiate  the  record  of  strikes 
In  the  war  industries  and  earlier  on  the  war 
consiructlon  projects,  which,  as  recent  union 
propaganda  shows,  has  created  serious  resent- 
ment among  men  overseas. 

The  recent  trip  to  Prance  of  political  agents 
of  both  the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  P.  L.  to  placate 
the  troops  was  evidence  of  the  concern  of 
these  subsidiaries  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  party 
over  the  temper  of  the  troops  on  this  subject. 

Their  mission  was,  of  course,  politically 
arranged  with  an  eye  to  the  soldier  vote. 

Nobody  went  along  to  challenge  their 
broad  denials  of  the  strike  record  and  of  the 
inflationary  overtime  wage  scales. 

To  a  degree,  however,  refutation  was  not 
necessary,  for  many  of  the  men  overseas 
served  a  long  time  at  home,  and  by  their  own 
observation  were  able  to  sUck  to  their 
opinions. 

And  they  may  have  access  to  the  recent 
defense  of  the  mine  workers  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
who  siirely  will  not  be  denied  the  title  of 
union  leader.  In  which  he  wrote  that  "count- 
less strikes,  many  for  reasons  shocking  in 
their  essential  triviality,  have  disrupted  and 
are  disrupting  the  Nation's  war  effort,  but 
neither  leaders  nor  strikers  have  been  named 
or  pilloried"  by  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

The  O.  I.'S  may  have  access  also  to  Lewis' 
further  statement  that  "other  defense  in- 
dustries were  paying  two  and  three  times 
miners'  wages  to  inexperienced  boys  and 
girls." 

In  Its  proposal  to  organise  the  fighting 
men  and  turn  them  against  the  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  the  Liberal  Press 
observes  that  "the  soldiers  are  getting  re- 
actionary" and  declares  that  the  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  men.  along  with  the  dally 
press  and  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, "are  deliberately  misleading" 
them. 

These  officers  and  the  others  named  "are 
determined  to  make  the  returning  veteran 
a  man  who  hates  unions,  despises  workers 
that  organize,  and  believes  that  everyon* 
but  Industrialists  is  having  one  hell  of  a 
good  time." 

"Currently."  the  paper  says,  "the  C.  I.  O.  is 
working  at  fever  pitch  to  see  that  the  right 
man  is  elected  to  lead  our  country  In  war 
and  peace,  but  It  has  mlaaed  the  boat  In  one 
respect. 

"In  oui  military  force  there  are  11.000,000 
men,  the  greatest  single  working  force  in  the 
world. 

"Who  do  they  have  to  represent  them?  to 
speak  for  them?  to  bargain  for  them?  No 
one. 

"So  we  think  the  aoldlen  ought  to  be  or- 
gan ieed.  We  ought  to  have  a  union  for 
soldiers.  One  of  their  own.  And  the  C.  I.  O. 
should  take  the  lead  In  organizing  It. 

"This  G.  I.  vmlon  would  work  for  decent 
soldier  legislation;  for  Improvement  of  con- 
ditions: for  all  the  things  unions  work  for. 
But  most  important,  it  would  give  soldiers 
a  chance  to  participate  in  determining 
policy  on  the  things  they're  risking  their 
lives  and  careers  to  get. 

"This  Is  the  best  way  to  counteract  the 
vicious  attack  on  liberal  causes  inspired  by 
the  Industrialists  and  military  caste  aristo- 
crats.   Make  the  soldiers  part  of  the  C.  I.  O." 


I  believe  this  la  the  first  open  attack  by 
any  unon  publication  on  the  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  Navy  as  "military  caste 
artstocrats."  a  charge  of  which  Mr.  Blddle 
might  take  a  serioiis  view  if  it  came  from 
other  aoureea  than  the  C.  I.  O.  front,  and" 
the  first  serious  proposal  to  "organize"  the 
fighting  forces  into  a  political  group  "to  lee 
that  the  right  man  is  elected." 

At  the  moment  It  Is  not  a  serious  threat 
to  discipline,  but  the  C.  I.  O.  Itself  was  a 
creation  of  the  New  Deal  party  which  de- 
veloped Into  a  political  auxiliary  embracing 
millions  of  involuntary  members,  and  mere 
Innovation  has  been  no  barrier  to  radical 
steps  in  the  past. 

Fen-  the  present.  It  Is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  here  is  hateful  propaganda  against 
the  Regular  officers  and  against  discipline  In 
the  fighting  forces  and  that  it  comes,  not 
from  Dewey's  following,  but  from  the  adher- 
ents of  one  who.  as  Dewey  suggests,  has  set 
group  against  group  at  home. 


American  War  Dads 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  13  (.legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1) ,  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mi.  President,  I  have 
received  from  John  M.  Collins,  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
and  chairman  of  the  American  War  Dads 
National  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
a  very  Interesting  statement  as  to  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  American 
War  Dads,  a  rapidly  growing  national 
patriotic  organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Mr.  Collins'  statement 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 

The  American  War  Dads  were  organized 
In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  as  a  result  of  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  a  group  of  men  with  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  service.  In  May  of  1942. 
Nat  Milgram,  a  Kanws  City  merchant,  whoae 
son  is  in  the  service,  was  host.  Mr.  Milgram 
had  been  active  In  an  individual  way.  In 
entertaining  service  men  and  women  in  his 
home,  and  in  doing  little  services  for  the 
folks  in  the  armed  forces  whenever  oppor- 
tunity arose.  When  he  discovered  other  men 
were  doing  likewise.  It  waa  decided  more 
could  be  accomplished  m  a  group.  The 
American  War  Dads  thus  came  Into  being 
locally  as  a  nonpoUtlcal,  nonaectarlan,  non- 
profit group. 

Men  ouUlde  Kansas  City  began  to  learn  of 
the  War  Dad  activities  and  asked  to  be  per- 
mitted to  become  members  and  organize  in 
their  communities.  As  the  idea  spread,  the 
job  began  to  become  too  big  for  the  local 
group,  all  of  whom  were  busy  businees  and 
professional  men  and  men  who  worked  with 
their  hands.  At  this  point  H.  Roe  Bartle, 
area  director  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  nationally  known  as  a  Ro  tar  Ian,  offered 
to  take  over  the  job  of  organizing  nationally, 
without  pay. 

Since  then  the  American  War  Dads,  with 
national  headquarters  in  Kansas  City,  have 
grown  Into  611  chapters  In  40  States  as  of 
September  1 — new  chi^ters  now  are  coming 
In  at  about  the  rate  of  2  a  daj.    As  the 
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national  oixanlzation  was  being  set  up.  the 
order  baa  been  operating  luder  a  liUssourl 
State  cbarter  granted  the  founders'  chapter 
In  Kanaas  City.  A  national  cbarter  now  u 
being  asked. 

Outside  the  office  help,  no  one  holds  a 
paid  Job  In  the  War  Dads.  The  men  lean 
over  backward  to  keep  their  pledge  to  be 
nonprofit,  nonsectarlan,  nonpoUtlcal.  The 
order  nationally  Is  directed  by  a  council 
which  Includes  an  Episcopalian  rector,  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory,  f.ppolnted  by  the 
Pope.  Methodists.  Masons.  Presbyterians. 
etc  .  and  two  Jews.  No  political  discussions 
are  permitted  to  creep  tn."  I  have  served  on 
the  board  of  the  founders  chapter  with  a 
former  State  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  who  twice  has  run  for  a  nomination 
to  OoBgress.  and  not  once  has  he  asked  sup- 
port, or  even  mentioned  his  candidacy.  We 
make  no  issue  of  the  color  question,  but 
INSK  chapters  are  not  barred — there  has 
b*ni  one  in  Kan&as  City  almost  since  the 
start  and  there  are  several  in  the  South. 

What  do  the  War  Dads  do?  Anything  and 
everything  that  they  can  find  which  will  help 
the  beys  and  girls  in  uniform  now.  ard  when 
they  return  to  civil  life.  Canteens  have  been 
established  or  aided  at  every  point  there  is 
a  chapter.  Members  work  at  railroad  and 
bus  stations.  At  Kansas  City  there  is  al- 
ways a  War  Dad  committee  at  the  Union  sta- 
tion, busy  men  who  donate  their  time,  ready 
to  aid  any  serviceman  in  any  prcb!em. 
Roadalde  shelters  for  hitch-hiking  service 
people  have  been  erected  at  many  points, 
blood  donor  committees  set  up.  bond  cam- 
paigns and  salvage  drives  aasUted.  service 
folk  taken  out  In  groups  for  picnics,  sports 
eventa  and  other  entertainment  arranged 
In  towns  and  at  camps,  all  the  program  which 
raakaa  life  in  the  service,  or  a  furlough,  more 
pleasant. 

It  isn't  a  motto,  but  the  motivating  in- 
fluence behind  the  membership  is:  *Do  for 
seme  other  father's  boy  or  girl  in  the  service 
what  you  would  want  done  for  your  son  or 
daughter  " 

While  doing  thla  more  or  less  obvlcrus  Job — 
and  In  passing  it  might  be  mentioned  the 
War  Dads  do  not  compete  with  any  other 
exieting  civic  or  patriotic  organization  but 
•iw«jr»  are  ready  to  cooperate — the  U.  S.  O.  in 
Kmbh*  City  asked  that  a  committee  of  mem- 
bers to  work  at  the  Union  Station,  service 
clubs,  etc.,  be  appointed  as  its  representa- 
ttvea— the  War  Dads  see  the  problems  of  the 
post-war  period  as  their  b;g  objective.     For 
this  reason  they  Indorsed  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights  and  their  Washington  representative 
worked  with  the  Veterans'  organizations  in 
seeking  its  adoption.     Right  now  the  many 
chapters  are  concerned  with  the  Increasing 
return  into  clvU  life  of  former  members  of 
the  services  and  all  of  them  are  setting  up 
procrams  to  help  where  they  can.    In  policy 
the  society  is  on  record  In  favor  of  the  free 
enterprise  system,  tbe  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize   and    bargain,    the    advancement    of 
proper  social  legislation— in  short— to  have 
the  boys  and   girls  return   to   the  kind  of 
America  which  they  left  and  for  which  they 
have  been   fighting.     The  War  Dads  assert 
that  they  want  nothlrig  for  themselves,  that 
they  are  entirely  lacking  in  selfishness,  but 
that  they  will  fight  at  home  for  the  rights 
of  their  flesh  and  blood.    They  disclaim  they 
are    a    pressure    group    and    they    probably 
couldnt  be — some  of  the  chapters,  due  to 
location,  are  made  up  of  laboring  men,  union 
men.  others  are  almost  filled  with  heads  or 
managers  of  industrial  enterprises  and  pro- 
feasional  men.    Many  members,  if  not  most, 
were  in  the  last  war.    However,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  their  boys  and  girls, 
they  see  eye  to  eye.    No  class  distinctions  are 
-evident,  every  member  has  the  right  to  speak 
his  mind,  and  frequently  they  do.    Any  issue, 
however.   Is  resolved   la   the   spirit  of   un- 
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selfish  devotion  to  the 
and  daughters. 

Policy  for  the 
by   the   national   coun4il 
who  live  at  as  many 
States.    National 
City,  local  chapters 
ments    to    this    nation  il 
slderatlon.     The  election 
held  each  October, 
ventlon.  In  Kansas  Cit 
about  500  delegates,  the 
ventlon,  at  Omaha,  th 
many  more  present, 
has  increased. 

I  hope  that  in  this 
managed  to  convey 
Ideals,  and  the  kind  of 
the  American   War 
lists  increase,  more  and 
conuin  Gold  Star  fath4rs 
these  men  who  have 
not  lose  interest  but 
themselves  to  helpful 
activities.      That    they 
a  great  tribute  to  our 
canism.  to  the  love  of 
children,  to  the  real 
in  the  American  War 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Bd 
Chairman.  Sational 
Public  Relations,  A 
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of   some   15   men. 
joints  in  the  United 
headgparters  are  in  Kansas 
send  policy  state- 
council    for    con- 
of  the  council  is 
first  national  con- 
last  October,  drew 
:omlng  national  con- 
October,  will  find 
the  membership 
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or 

HON.  ARTHUb  WALSH 

OF  NTw  J  ERsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TI  E  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  September 
of  Friday.  Septet  ibe 


Mr.  WALSH  of  New 
ident,  two  interesting 
rials   regarding    my 
Farley,  have  just  reached 
editorial  is  entitled 
Makes  His  Exit."  and 
the  Hastings   <Nebr. ) 
June  9,  1944.     The  otHer 
titled  "Mr.  Parley  Dis 
published  in  the  Flin 
of  June  13.  1944.     I  as  i 
sent  that  they  be  pr{nted 
pendix  of  the  Ricord 

There    being    no   o 
torials  were  ordered  to 
Record,  as  follows: 


Jersey.    Mr.  Pres- 
newspaper  edlto- 
;ood    friend,    Jim 
my  desk.     One 
i  >unny  Jim  Parley 
was  published  in 
Daily  Tribune  of 
editorial  is  en- 
nounts,"  and  was 
^Mich.)   Journal 
unanimous  con- 
in  the  Ap- 

4Jection,   the    edi- 
be  printed  in  the 


(From  the  Hastings   (N^r 
of  June  9. 


)    Daily  Tribune 
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SUNNY   JIM   FARLET 

James  A.  Farley  has 
of  the  New  York  S:ate 
tee   and   he   thus  severs 
national  political  career 

"Sunny  Jim  "  says  he  is 
the  press  of  business, 
more  to  it  than  that, 
crats  have  been  trying  to 
for  nomination  at  Chica^ 
of  his  being  actually 
dissident  elements  a 
anti-fourth-term 
this  is  savory  to  Jim. 
and  one  suspects  that  like 
ren.  especially  in  the  Soulh 
put  up  with  what  is  happ 
cratic  Party  than  take  his 
hands  and  wave  them  abdut 
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13  (legislative  day 
r  1),1944 


Igned  as  chairman 
Epmocratic  Commit- 
the   last   tie   of   a 
hat  began  in  1932. 
retiring  because  of 
^e  suspect  there  is 
C  onservatlve  Demo- 
get  Farley  to  stand 
,  not  In  the  hope 
noi^inated  but  to  give 
to  register  their 
It  isn't  a  role 
's  a  party  regular, 
many  of  his  breth- 
,  he  would  rather 
ning  in  the  Demo- 
»nvictlons  in  both 
in  public,  so  to 


speak.  It's  too  bad.  Jim  Farley's  could  be 
a  formidable  voice  If  he  chose  to  lift  it 
against  the  fourth  term  in  any  more  than 
the  nominal  opposition  he  expressed  against 
the  third  one. 

Jim  brought  a  new  idea  to  national  poll- 
tics  when  he  took  over  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
campaign  In  1932.  Before  that  time  national 
party  chairmen  had  been  like  gods  on  Olym- 
pus, mighty  but  remote  from  the  folks  in 
the  hustings.  You  read  about  them  in  the 
papers,  seldom  heard  from  them  directly, 
rarely  saw  and  visited  with  them.  Sunny 
Jim  changed  all  that.  Blessed  with  a  mem- 
ory like  an  elephant's.  Parley  took  to  the 
hinterland,  called  party  workers  by  their 
first  names,  and  wrote  them  personal  letters 
when  he  got  back  to  headquarters.  It  was 
said  of  him.  and  was  probably  true,  that  he 
knew  more  rank  and  file  party  members  by 
name  than  any  other  man.  It  paid  big 
dividends.  Jim  was  one  of  the  old  time 
politicians  who  kept  his  word  once  he  gave  it. 
He  was  common,  friendly,  alert.  Just,  as  poli- 
ticians go.  He  was  worth  a  wagon  load  of 
bralntrusters  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


(From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  of  June  13, 
1944 1 

MB.   FAHLET   DISMOUNTS 

Resignation  of  James  A.  Farley  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee adds  new  speculation  to  the  outlook 
on  the  Presidency. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
will  he  merely  go  throujh  the  political  mo- 
tions, personally  opposed  to  a  fourth  term 
as  he  was  the  third  but  doing  nothing  par- 
ticularly to  prevent  it? 

Or  will  he  team  up  with  his  old  friend. 
John  N.  Gamer,  the  former  Vice  President 
who  also  left  the  administration,  and  other 
old-line  Democrats  In  a  program  which  could 
throw  the  selection  of  the  next  President 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  even  if 
Mr.  Roosevelt  rups  and  the  Republican  nom- 
inee falls  to  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote? 

Mr.  Farley  has  been  admired  for  his  quali- 
ties of  patriotism,  friendship,  and  personal 
and  party  loyalty.     His  conscientioiis  efforts 
to  keep  faith  in  these  respects  comprise  an 
Interesting  chapter  of  our  political  history. 
He  came   up   through   the   political   ranks: 
County  supervisor;  port  warden;  member  of 
the  assembly;    member,   then   chairman,  of 
the  State  athletic  commission;  chairman  of 
the  Rockland  County  Democratic  Committee; 
secretary,  then  chairman,  of  the  State  Demo- 
cratic  committee   since    1930;    chairman    of 
the  National  Democratic  committee  8  years; 
first  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in 
1924  and  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  practically  two  terms.     He  carried  into 
the  national  scene  fundamental  principles  of 
local  poUtics— personal   contacts  and  thor- 
ough organization.     He  did  a  grass-roots  Job 
to  obtain  the  Presidential  nomination  for  Mr 
Roosevelt  in   1932  when  that  amounted  to 
election  but  he  followed  through  with  one  of 
the  greatest  personal-relations  Jobs  in  Amer- 
ican politics  to  have  the  machine  In  superb 
order  In    1936.     But   he  could  carry  on   no 
longer  when  a  third  term  became  a  definite 
objective  so  he  left  the  CabUiet  and  bowed 
out  of  the  national  chairmanship  In  1940. 

Mr.  Farley  had  the  additional  incentive 
then  of  his  personal  affairs  as  the  years  de- 
voted to  politics  and  public  service  left  him 
badly  off  for  he  is  not  one  to  profit  financially 
from  such  activity.  Being  a  capable  execu- 
tive and  a  master  of  organization  and  public 
relations,  he  had  no  difficulty  In  making  sat- 
isfactory connections  and  these  have  proven 
mutually  advantageous. 

What  he  will  do  now  politically  Is  ea<»erly 
awaited  and  one  of  the  most  concerned' ob- 
servers must  be  Mr.  Roosevelt 


PresiilcBt  RMMTelfs  War  Rec«rd 

EXTE3«SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mc^ican 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Inasmuch  as  the  President  is 
apparently  attempting  to  Induce  the 
people  to  forget  his  domestic  policies  for 
the  past  12  years,  and  now  speaks  of 
himself  only  as  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  all  the  armed  forces,  it  seems  espe- 
cially fitting  that  we  at  this  time  examine 
his  record  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

A  former  exceedingly  distinguished 
Member  at  this  House,  the  Honorable 
Samuel  B.  PeOengill.  ol  Indiana,  has 
checked  the  record  and  reported  thereon 
in  an  article  recently  published  in  many 
newspapers  in  this  country.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  who  served  with 
Mr.  PettengiH  knows  him  to  t)e  a  highly 
talented  and  able  Individual.  His  record 
in  this  House  for  ability  and  accuracy 
of  statement  is  second  to  that  of  no 
Member  ol  this  body.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  article  referred  to: 
PKxsaart  boo8evxlt*s  szcord  ok  PsspiuuLTiaN 

FO«   WAK,   ON   KEEPIRC   US   OUT   OF   WAR — »«*n 
HIS  WAS  BZCORO 

The  loIlowUig  rhrrwfYingi|«^|i  recoKl  of  the 
Pre&l dent's  war  record  as  prepared  by  Samuel 
B.  Pettengill,  lormer  Mcm*^r  of  Coogreae 
from  Indiana,  is  submitted  as  a  matter  of 
information. 

Most  of  these  momentous  events  will  toe 
recalled  as  having  been  publiahed  in  the 
dally  press  daring  the  past  few  years  »"H| 
will  be  remembered  by  the  average  liidlviduaL 

The  record  is  as  follows: 

Knowing  that  except  for  the  war  be  would 
be  defeated,  the  President  streases  his  merits 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  How  good  has  he 
been? 

Did  he  keep  America  out  of  war?  The  an- 
sww  Is,  "Wo."  We  are  at  war.  Pteihaps  no 
one  could  havw  kept  its  ont.  Still  the  fact  is 
that  he  did  faU  to  keep  us  cnxt. 

When  war  eaaae  was  Aaaerica  prepared? 
ApUa  the  answer  is  Tto."  Oc  both  tbe  main 
issues  the  record  Is  ooe  ot  failure,  not  sxtccess. 

In  his  second  campaign  he  assured  the  peo- 
ple on  August  14.  19ac  that:  "We  can  keep 
out  of  war  if  .those  who  watch  and  decide 
have  a  suaciently  detailed  understaKllac  ot 
internatiooal  affairs."  Admittedly  be  had 
better  facillttas  for  knowii^  what  was  going 
on  than  anyone  in  America.  Odd  he  act 
wisely  on  that  knowledge? 

Before  goiofi  further,  tbe  Important  events 
and  thdr  dates  should  be  fixed. 

March  15,  1933:  Hitler  became  dictator  of 
Germany  through  wianlng  a  Mail  Party 
majority. 

March  27.  1B33:  Japan  gave  notloe  ot  with- 
drawal from  the  League  of  Nations. 

October  14.  1933:  Germany  gave  a  slnailar 
notice. 

In  the  summer  of  1933.  Mr.  Roosevelt  scut- 
tled the  London  Economic  Conference.  At 
that  time  the  Boosevelt  poUcy  was  eoooomic 
isolation. 

I>ecember  1034:  Japan  gave  notice  she 
would  not  continue  under  the  Washington 
treaty  for  limitation  of  naval  armament. 

1935:  Italy  Invaded  Ethiopia.  Germany 
repudiated  the  disarmament  sections  of  the 
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Versailles  Treaty,  reestablished  conscription 
and  announced  she  was  building  submjurlnea.' 

1936:  Hitler  occupied  the  Rhlneland  and 
began  to  fortify  it  Germany  and  Japan 
formed  the  Antl-Conuaunism  Pact. 

1937:  Ital7  left  the  League  of  Nations, 
Japan  began  the  war  against  China. 

1933:  Hitler  occupied  Austria,  and.  follow- 
ing Munich,  marched  into  Sudetenland. 

1939:  Hitler  seized  the  rest  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Italy  invaded  Albania.  Germany  and 
Italy  made  a  military  alliance.  Germany 
made  a  nonagresslon  pact  with  Russia. 

September  1.  1939:  Germany  started  World 
War  No.  2  by  Invading  Poland. 

1940:  Between  April  and  June  the  HlUer 
hordes  occupied  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland. 
Belgiimi.  and  France;  England  was  pushed 
off  the  continent  at  Dunkerque.  Japan  in- 
vaded French  Indo-China.  Italy  invaded 
Greece. 

June  29.  1941:  Germany  attacked  Russia. 
December  7.  1941 :  Pearl  Harbor.  Our  bat- 
tleships caught  In  a  trap,  tinahle  to  move. 
Three  thousand  men  killed.  The  Pacific 
Fleet  half  destroyed.  Knowledge  of  who's  to 
blame  still  kept  from  the  American  people 
nearly  3  years  later. 

Then  came  the  conquest  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  and  aU  of  the  Pacific  South- 
west except  Australia. 

When  wax  came  were  we  prepared  for  it? 
The  answer  Is  "No." 

If  we  had  been  .prepared,  would  Japan 
have  struck?  No  one  knows,  but  it  would 
have  lessened  that  chance,  and  in  any  event. 
If  prepared,  we  could  have  hekl  the  Philip-' 
pines. 

Keeping  these  dates  In  mind.  <^n«i^^  t^g 
following : 

May  15.  1940:  With  reference  to  a  two- 
ocean  Navy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  the  sugges- 
tion was  "utterly  stupid"  and  "Just  plain 
dumb."  This  vas  shorUy  before  Dunkerque 
and  almost  3  years  after  Japan  invaded 
China. 

On  January  27,  1941,  Ambassador  Grew 
warned  that  ^  surprise  mass  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  was  planned." 

In  hts  Inaugural  address  that  same  month 
Mr.  Roosevelt  nrnde  no  reference  to  any 
rtanfer  from  Japan. 

One  week  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Mr.  Booae- 
velt  said,  "As  the  foroes  at  Germany.  Italy, 
aad  Japkan  iacreasii^y  oontinued  their  tt- 
forU  over  these  years.  I  «»s  convinoed  that 
this  combination  would  ultimately  nttark 
the  United  ^ates." 
If  sa  why  were  we  unprepared? 
In  May  1040,  as  France  was  about  to 
perish,  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  Congress  for 
$1,000,000,000  for  defense.  OnebUUoii.  What 
we  now  spend  in  4  days.  Congress  gave  it 
to  him.  He  said  Congress  might  as  well  go 
home.  Congress  stayed  on  the  Job  and  voted 
07,000.060.000  more. 

May  28,  that  same  year,  he  told  tbe  press 
he  had  no  thought  of  asking  for  the  draft. 
Congress  voted  tt. 

A  nation  may  be  defended  by  Its  own 
arms,  by  alliances,  or  by  collectl%'e  secxirlty. 
We  were  unarmed,  ourselves,  and  Mr  Roose- 
velt opposed  the  other  two  meam  of  defense. 
On  December  M,  19S8,  he  said,  "We  are  not 
niembeis  (of  the  League  of  NstiOBs)  and  w« 
do  not  eaat*mplate  membership." 

On  January  3,  1984,  he  said,  "I  have  made 
It  dear  that  the  United  States  cannot  take 
part  in  political  arrangements  In  Europe." 

In  December  1935,  he  said,  "There  Is  no 
ground  for  apprehension  that  our  relations 
with  any  nation  will  be  otherwise  then  peace- 
ful." This  was  atta  Germany  had  adopted 
conscription,  after  Japan  had  denounced  the 
naval  treaty,  after  Italy  had  Invaded  Ethiopia. 
On  October  5.  i»37.  he  said.  "How  happy 
we  are  that  circumstances  •  •  •  peratt 
us  to  put  our  money  Into  brUigea.  etc.  •  •  • 
than  in  vast  supplies  of  impiemoits  of  war." 


He  signed  and  praised  the  Nye  Neutrality 
Act  in  Ai«:ust  ins.  and  three  extensions  of 
it  in  1636.  1887.  aad  1990.  Be  said.  "We  can 
keep  out  oi  wt"  (1837).  "In  my  candid 
Judgment  we  shall  succeed"  (1930). 

The  Naval  UmlUUon  Treaty  expired  Jan- 
tiary  1.  1937.  Under  it  we  were  enUtled  to  a 
6-3  ratio  to  Japan.  Japan  repixliated  the 
treaty  in  December  1934.  In  1940.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said  the  fleet  was  'unbelievably  Inferior" 
when  he  took  offloe  in  1983.  This  was  trtie 
One  would  think  he  would  have  started  »m- 
noadlately  to  build  tq>  the  fleet  to  treaty 
strength.  The  fact  is  that  the  treaty  gap 
had  not  been  closed  by  a  single  ton  in  Janu- 
ary 1937.  In  July  1940.  after  Dunkerque  we 
ware  short  2  battleships.  4  A  carriers,  8  B 
carriers,  10  navy  cruisers,  18  light  cruisers. 

The  schedule  he  worked  out  was  not 
punned  to  restore  the  fleet  to  treaty  strength 
until  1942.  9  years  after  he  took  oOloe.  I  year 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  and  C  yean  after  tbe 
treaty  expired. 

o/-  }^'  ^^  ^*'  ^"»«"  •truck.  Chief  of 
Staff  Craig  reported :  "We  do  not  now  have 
a  singis  complete  division  of  the  Rera'ar 
Army  available  •  In  1938  he  said  our  Army 
ranked  ^only  eighteenth  amoc«  the  stand- 
ing armies  of  the  world." 

General  Arnold,  in  eoHnaad  of  our  Air 
Forces,  says.  When  the  Jkps  struck,  our 
aircraft  strength  was  httle  better  than  a 
corparai's  guard  •  •  •  only  I.157  plaosa 
we»B  actually  suited  to  combat  service  " 

One  month  before  Pearl  Harbor.  WfnatBr 
Bras  said  that  the  Array  did  not  kaw  one 
fHUy  trained  siid  equipped  dlTteton  ready  to 
flght;  that  the  entire  Anny  had  only  »3  of 
the  new  105-mni.  guns. 

IXirtng  these  critical  days,  until  public 
wrath  forced  a  change,  Mr.  RooaeveH  had 
pat  our  war  production  under  the  do«b»e- 
headed  monster  of  Sidney  Hlliman-Blll 
Knodson. 

Last  week.  James  P.  Lincoln,  at  the  Ltn- 
oolB  Beetric  Co..  of  Clevdaix].  Ohio.  toW 
Congress  that  the  labor  policy  of  paying  men 
f«  hours  put  in,  rather  tttan  units  of  work 
«*>ne,  had  doubled  the  cost  of  producing  our 
war  materiel:  that  the  last  two  bond  drtree 
totalling  «30.000,000.000  were  unnecessary 

8ueh  is  the  Commander  In  ChleTs  record. 
SairiTEi.  B.  PiTTENsnx. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or    COLULHOUA 

IN  THl  IKX78B  OF  RBPREBKNTATIVM 

Wednesdaif.  September  13,  19U 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  edi- 
torials appeared  in  yesterday  evening's 
Washington  Star,  entitled  "Germany  In- 
vaded" and  "Tbe  Dying  Luftwaffe."  I 
tliink  they  have  historic  value  and 
should  be  preserved  in  the  ConoitEssiDWAL 
Rwjoiw.  "All  the  world's  a  stage  and 
an  the  men  and  women  merely  play- 
ers." The  editorial  "Germany  Invaded" 
writes  finis  to  the  activities  of  one  mur- 
derous player  and  his  crowd.  Truly  it 
describes  "a  madman's  dream  of  world 
dCHBination  tamed  to  ashes": 

CERMANT    nrVAOED 

The  llth  ol  Septenber  1»44  wlU  ke  i*. 
mMDbered  l<mg  after  living  men  are  dead, 
as  tbe  day  on  which  a  madaian'a  Aream  of 
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-ntorld  domination  tum«d  to  ashc*.  For  on 
that  day.  alt«r  a  little  more  than  5  yean  at 
blood-letting,  invading  armies  svept  arroaa 
the  German  borders  and  set  foot  on  th« 
aacred  soil  of  the  Reich. 

In  the  west  It  waa  the  American  Pint  Anny 
which  made  the  pace,  amashlng  5  miles  into 
Ocnnany  at  a  point  jxist  north  of  the  Saar 
Baaln  city  of  Trier,  where  Karl  Marx  was 
bom.  In  the  east  it  was  the  Third  White 
XUMlJui  Army  which,  while  not  actually  In- 
vadtng.  sent  its  patrols  acroas  the  border  Into 
■ast  Prussia  aa  a  preliminary  to  the  full- 
■caJe  invaalon  that  is  sxue  to  follow.  And  on 
all  the  other  fronts  the  armies  of  retribution 
wsre  hammering  at  the  gates,  tearing  and 
slashing  away  at  the  crumbling  last  line  of 
Nad  defenaes. 

on  thia  blackest  of  black  days  for 
,  warn  that  peerless,  invincible  leader, 
tiMft  abootl&f  little  man  of  destiny,  who  so 
coaMently  led  his  people  into  war  on  the 
1st  ot  September  1939?  Was  there  nothing 
that  the  fuehrer  could  say  as  this  hostile 
anaj  snrvad  into  Germany,  the  first  to  cross 
tta  bordaa  since  the  time  of  Napoleon? 

many  things  that  he  might 
Be  might  have  reminded  them  of 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  of  Bel- 
BoUand.  Prance.  Yugoslavia,  and 
Greece — all  of  whom  fell  easy  victims  to  the 
of  the  panzer  divisions  and  to 
dives  of  the  Stukas  which  out- 
outfought  his  demoralised 
toss  In  lbs  Int  yesr  of  the  war.  But  why 
(hrrU  upon  these  past  triumphs?  They  may 
have  warmed  the  Nasi  heart  4  years  ag  >.  but 
they  can  five  but  cold  comfort  to  one  who 
thinks  at  Stalingrad  and  the  Russian  Army 
that  was  broken,  never  to  rise  again:  of  the 
bUts  that  failed  and  of  the  marck  on  England 
that  never  came  to  pass:  of  those  "military 
idiots'*  in  the  soft  and  decadent  democra- 
cies, who  knew  nothing  of  war  and  who  could 
not  fight,  yet  whose  armiea  somehow  con- 
trived to  reach  and  croaa.the  Inviolable  bor- 
ders of  the  fatherland. 

No.  Adolf  Hitler,  if  he  talks  at  all,  will 
not  talk  about  any  of  these  things.  If  he  can 
throw  cff  the  numbing  sense  of  despair  that 
must  grip  him  today  as  he  contemplates  the 
fearful  consequences  of  his  folly,  he  may  try 
to  rally  his  people  and  his  armies  for  one 
final,  futile  effort.  He  may  call  upon  them  to 
throw  back  the  invaders,  or.  falling  that,  to 
die  defending  the  Reich.  But  he  will  de- 
ceive no  one.  least  of  all  himself.  The  wheel 
has  turned  full  circle,  and  the  vertUct  of 
history  Is  clear.  That  tjrranny  which  was  to 
last  1.000  years  Is  all  but  ready  for  the 
worms. 

THB    DTnfG    LtrrrWAFTS 

News  of  yesterday's  battle  over  Germany — 
one  of  the  greatest  yet  fought  by  American 
flyers — serves  to  remind  us  that  the  Luft- 
waffe, though  groggy,  is  not  entirely  out. 
The  action  apparently  Involved  the  strong- 
est opposition  from  enemy  planes  since  D-day 
on  June  6  and  may  conceivably  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  last  desperate  effort  by  the 
German  air  force  to  break  up  our  allied 
bombing  offensive,  an  offensive  which  prom- 
isee to  grow  ever  more  deadly  now  that  we 
have  scores  of  new  bases  in  Prance. 

Whatever  the  significance  of  yesterday's 
battle,  however,  the  results  seem  to  have 
been  more  aiupicious  for  us  than  for  the 
At  least  130  of  the  enemy  inter- 
were  shot  down,  swelling  the  Ameri- 
can bag  to  a  total  of  255  within  2  days.  125 
pisnes  having  been  destroyed  the  day  be- 
fore— 119  of  them  on  the  ground.  It  has 
long  been  suggested  that  the  Nazis  might 
suddenly  appear  with  a  special  reserve  of 
air  power  when  their  own  country  became 
the  active  theater  of  war.  If  so,  and  If  we 
are  now  seeing  that  reserve  being  put  Into 
action,  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to 
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believe  that  It  wUl  be 

long   against   our  overwhelming 

periority. 

It  may  well  be.  as 
engineers  have  Just  repf>rted 
waffe  still  has  some  of 
the  world.     But  the 
many  itself,  both  as 
producing  center.  Is 
to  attack  by  virtually  lii^iltless 
boml)er8  and  fighters, 
from    its    synthetic 
stocks   it   may   have  or 
a  land  in  the  process 
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lubricants.       It    is   seriously 
In  such  vital  items  as 
mention  its  myriad  othe  ■ 
on  a  home  front  now  on 
Ing  an   active   battlegrc  und 

The  German  sltuatiot 
Is.  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
tered  Luftwaffe  can 
at  this  late  date,  no  matfter 
equipment.      It   probab  ly 
sting  left,  of  course. 
Allied  flyers  may  contlntie 
gerous  as  ever  In  an  indi  iridual 
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Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 


Mr.  O'KONSKI.     ^r 
leave  to  extend  my  re  narks 
ORD,  I  include  the  following 
articles: 
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Nrw  York,  July  22. — 
bill,  recently  squashed  b  ' 
incidental  public  attenti  Dn 
ter  angered  aviation  cii  cles. 
posed  to  expand  the  WA^PS 
to  5,000.  to  commission 
the    Air    Corps,    and    t ) 
Cochran  a  colonel. 

It  was  claimed  that 
of  pilots.    This  claim 
fact  that  the  Army  recAitly 
carefully  selected  comb^ 
to   the    Infantry,    and 
thousands  of  C.  A.  A.,  C 
seasoned  pilots  who  ha< 
the  work  of  giving  flight 
mately  300.000  airmen  of 

Meanwhile,    the   Navy 
back  in  its  flight-trainlig 
leased  17.000  combat  fllgt  t 
thousands  of  seasoned  n:  ale 
gress   would    not    appro  re 
training  green  women 
only  as  ferry  pilots  for 
graduation.    Congressme|i 
social   legislation— the 
corps,  etc.,  and  squashec 
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The  whole  thing  waa 
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was  a  shortage  of  men 
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was  a  shortage 
discredited  by  the 
released  36.000 
flight  candidates 
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P.  T.,  and  W.  T.  S. 
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training  to  approxi- 
the  Army  and  Navy, 
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as  the  WAP8.  respected  by  all  flying  people 
and  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation. 

The  WASP  program  was  a  political  affair 
from  the  beginning.  Congressional  debate 
uncovered  embarrassing  evidence.  First, 
tinlike  the  C.  A.  A.,  C.  P.  T..  and  W.  T.  8. 
pilots  who  received  no  compensation  for  the 
first  8  months  of  their  flight-instruction 
work  and  only  $50  per  month  thereafter,  the 
WASPS  were  paid  $150  per  month  while 
training  and  $250  per  month  upon  gradua- 
tion. 

The  WASPS  were  fitted  with  natty,  smart 
uniforms,  designed  by  John  Frederick,  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  costing  the  Government  about 
$500  each,  with  a  total  bill  for  tuiforms  to 
date  of  $506,000.  Against  this  glamor  item, 
compare  the  graduate  combat  Air  Forces  of- 
ficer who  Is  given  $250  for  his  uniforms. 

QTTALinCATIONS  aXDUCXD 

The  qualifications  of  the  candidate  WASP 
were  reduced  from  the  original  500  hours 
flying  time  of  the  WAPS  to  35  hours  dual  or 
solo,  and  the  age  limits  extended  from  18% 
to  35  years.  The  Air  Forces  age  limits  are 
18  to  26  years.  At  the  end  of  their  training, 
the  WASPS  are  fit  only  for  flying  low-pow- 
ered primary  training  planes. 

On  March  1.  1944.  there  were  532  graduate 
WASPS.  285  of  whom  were  assigned  to  the 
Army  Transport  Command,  and  after  a  full 
year  of  operational  experience  only  S  were 
able  to  qualify  aa  class  5  pilots  (4-engine 
bomber  or  transport  piloting  in  noncombat 
duty),  and  only  11  qualified  to  fiy  standard 
fighters. 

As  a  publicity  stunt,  one  WASP  who  fiew 
a  P-51.  two  P-47'8.  and  one  C-47  8.000  miles 
In  1  week,  was  awarded  an  air  medal  for 
which  combat  airmen  must  complete  60  mis- 
sions in  the  Mediterranean  and  35  missions 
over  Europe.  The  WASP  program  has  cost 
the  Government  about  $20,000,000,  and  the 
proposed  expansion  would  cost  about  $100.- 
000.000  more. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  many  fine,  patriotic 
flying  women  who  are  doing  daily  duty 
"breaking  in"  combat  planes  at  several  fac- 
tories. They  toll  without  rank.  They  wear 
dungarees.  I  know  such  a  group  doing  this 
hard  flight  duty  work  at  the  Grumman  plant. 
And  every  flying  man's  hat  is  off  to  such 
women. 

Arnold  Faces  Congressional  Uproar  Over 
WASPS — Ladt  Fliers  Now  Replace  Instead 
or  Release  Men 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

Washington,  August  5.— Air  Forces  Com- 
mander General  "Hap"  Arnold  may  not  know 
it.  but  he  Is  facing  a  regular  cloudburst  from 
Capitol  Hill  as  soon  as  Congress  gets  back 
to  a  full-time  Job. 

The  congressmen  are  up  in  arms  over 
Arnold's  efforts  to  side-track  the  law  by  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  WASPS  while  more  than 
5.000  trained  men  pilots,  each  with  an  aver- 
age of  1,250  flying  hours,  remain  idle.  All 
this  has  happened  after  Congress  refused  to 
let  the  WASPS  be  incorporated  into  the  regu- 
lar army. 

Pact  is  that  the  Government  has  spent 
more  than  $21,000,000  training  lady  flyers, 
primarily  at  the  behest  of  vivacious  Aviatrlx 
Jaquellne  Cochran,  wife  of  flnanclal  magnate. 
Floyd  Odium.  Magnetic  Miss  Cochran  seems 
to  have  quite  a  drag  with  the  Brass  Hats  and 
has  even  persuaded  the' Air  Forces'  smiling 
commander  to  make  several  secret  trips  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  lobby  for  continuation  of  her 
pets,  the  WASPS. 

Though  not  generally  known,  25  WASPS 
have  already  been  killed  while  ferrying  planes 
in  the  United  States.  Ptirther,  after  almost 
2  years  of  training  and  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  only  li  WASPS  are  able 
to  fly  twin-engine  pursuit  planes  and  only 


9  are  qualified  to  pilot  4-engine  bombers 
Bulk  of  the  WASP  work  has  been  on  training 
planes,  production  of  which  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

•ACKDOOS  STSATEGT 

After  Congress  refused  to  let  the  WASPS 
^  Into  the  army,  Arnold  and  Miss  Cochran 
adopted  backdoor  strategy.  It  was  arranged 
to  sign  the  WASPS  up  as  WACs,  then  have 
them  reassigned  to  the  air  forces,  this  despite 
Congress's  clear  nUlng  that  the  WASPS 
;    should  not  be  taken  Into  the  Regular  Army. 

When  Col.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  head  of  the 
.  WACs,  got  wind  of  this  deal  she  sent  emls- 
.,'  sarles  on  forced  marches  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
have  her  rank  raised  from  colonel  to  brigadier 
general.  Oveta  was  afraid  that  Jacqueline 
Cochran  would  be  made  a  colonel  in  the 
WACs  and  wanted  to  outrank  her. 

All  of  which  has  made  Air  Corps  pilots  and 
transport  fliers  see  red.  Hundreds  retiring 
from  active  combat  are  anxious  to  stay  in  the 
Army  as  tran^>ort  ferry  pUoU.  More  than 
1,000  discharged  plloU  are  unable  to  get  Jobs 
with  the  air  transport  command,  but  still 
"Jacky"  Cochran  trains  more  WASPS.  These 
fliers  point  out  that  the  WASPS,  like  the 
WACs.  claim  they  were  recruited  to  release 
men  for  active  service.  Now  they  say  ths 
WASPS  are  "Just  replacing  men.  period." 

Last  May  the  Ramspeck  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee began  a  determined  Inquiry  Into  the 
WASPS,  waa  ready  to  recommend  that  they 
be  dropped  Immediately.  However,  fast- 
working,  charming  "Hap"  Arnold  made  a 
quick  trip  to  Capitol  Hill.  After  that,  one 
sentence  was  eliminated  from  the  report.  It 
read:  "We  urge  that  the  WASPS  be  wiped  out 
completely." 
•       Thus  the  battle  of  the  WASPS  continues. 

WASP  Head  Asks  Mhitaht  Status 
Washinoton,  August  7.— The  head  of  the 
WASPS  recommended  to  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold 
today  that  the  organization  be  given  military 
•tatus  or  discontinued  entirely. 

Jacqueline  Cochran,  director  of  the  Women 
Air  Pbrce  Service  Pilots,  said  their  present 
stattu  as  uniformed  civilian  employees  is  un- 
satisfactory to  the  WASPS,  deprived  of  mili- 
tary benefits,  and  to  the  Air  Forces,  imable  to 
xise  them  to  the  fullest  extent  becatise  they 
are  not  subject  to  military  discipline. 

A  bill  to  militarise  the  WASPS  was  killed 
by  the  House  in  June.  The  question  of  Miss 
Cochran's  rank  if  th^  WASPS  were  militar- 
ised came  up  during  the  House  debate. 

POnnS  TO  BBCOED 

In  her  report  to  Arnold,  Miss  Cochran  sug- 
gests that  most  of  the  WASPS  should  be 
second  lieutenants.  As  to  her  own  rank:  the 
report  says  only  that  "the  small  size  of  the 
Organization  should  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining the  top  WASP  rank." 

The  WASPS  already  have  demonstrated, 
says  Miss  Cochran's  report,  that  "carefully 
selected  women  can  fly  all  military  aircraft 
■klllfully  and  safely"— the  WASPS  have  an 
accident  fatality  rate  of  only  ,08  a  1,000  hours, 
less  than  the  Air  Forces  average. 

She  pointed  out  699  WASPS  now  are  active 
as  pUoU  for  the  A.  A.  P, 

[From  Contact  of  April  1044] 

WaMTID — PSMALS  iMPXaSONATORS 

On  the  page  opposite  this  editorial  Is  a 
■tory  from  our  International  News  Service 
Washington  correspondent  concerning  com- 
missions in  the  A.  A.  P.  for  woman  pUots. 
Kindly  note  the  concluding  paragraph  of  that 
r^ory:  "We  realise  that  some  people  are 
■aylng  that  we  are  depriving  men  who  hav» 
t>ad  soms  training  in  this  program.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  lower  our  standards  pmi 
because  a  man  has  had  a  few  hours  la  tlis 
air." 
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Now  this  sort  of  pap— no  matter  who  hands 
it  out— is  misleading  and  decepUve.  Just 
who  are  these  men  pUote  who  have  had  "some 
training?"  What  sort  of  "malarky"  Is  this  that 
would  lead  the  American  people  to  believe 
women  pilote  are  being  trained  to  displace- 
not  replace,  mind  you — men  pilots  because 
"we  cannot  lower  otir  standards  Just  because 
a  man  has  had  a  few  hours  In  the  air." 

More  specifically  we  think  this  story  and 
another  on  page  0  of  this  same  Issue  at 
Contact  is  plain  imadulterated  hogwash  of 
the  familiar  Washington  brand.  Hen  are 
the  real  brief  facts: 

Encouraged  by  the  Army,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  American  Legion,  and  various 
Washington  wind  machines,  thousands  of 
men,  on  their  own  time  and  money,  at  real 
personal  sacrifices,  became  highly  trained 
W.  T.  S.  flight  Instructors.  These  instruc- 
tors trained  thousands  of  Army  Air  Corps 
cadets  In  the  W.  T.  8.  program.  That  pro- 
gram has  now  been  scrapped.  These  flight 
iiMtructors  are.  for  the  most  part,  right  back 
where  they  first  started— candidates  for  the 
walking  Army,  As  for  the  few  hours  in  the 
air,  so  gUbly  passed  over.  vi  have  seen  one 
petition  signed  by  many  of  these  men  la  ths 
Enlisted  Air  Corps  Reserve,  whose  flying  time 
averaged  700  hours  per  man.    Among  other 

things  these  able,  experienced  male  pilots 

about  5.000  of  them  so  nonchalantly  tosssd 
aside  by  the  A,  A.  C— are  told  they  msy  Join 
the  Air  Transport  Command,  if  they  can 
meet  the  A,  T,  C.  requlremente,  viz,  minimum 
of  1.000  hours  flying  ume  with  200  hours 
logged  on  planes  powered  with  SOO  horse- 
power engines  or  better.  Mark  you,  this  U 
a  stendard  for  male  pilote.  Now.  how  about 
Jackie  Cochran's  glamour  girls— «6  hours 
total  time,  a  stiident  permit,  and  no  license 
necessary.  ("The  A.  A.  T.  will  train  you  from 
scratch  for  you  are  badly  needed." — Jacque- 
line Cochran.  Ladles'  Home  Jotimal.  March 
1944.)  Why  this  discrimination?  Who  U 
throwing  their  weight  around  In  Washing- 
ton? Is  somebody  making  a  pUy  for  the  1944 
female  vote?  . 

Our  esteemed  contemporary — and  we  do 
mean  esteemed — Gill  Robb  Wilson,  writing 
in  his  column  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, sympathizes  with  these  5,000  discarded 
men  pilots;  but  Gill  thinks  they  should  not 
be  yelling  for  airplanes  Just  because  they  are 
flyers.  They  should  be  willing  to  peel  pou- 
toes.  dean  windshields  for  women  pilote  or 
what  have  you  to  help  win  the  war.  By  the 
same  token  we  hear  Uncle  Sam  is  in  need  of 
thousands  of  nurses.  How  about  some  of 
these  36-hour  female  wonders  swapping  their 
flying  togs  for  nurses'  uniforms?  But  that 
would  be  downright  rub-and-scrub  work — 
no  glamor  there — and  we  do  mean  glamor^ 
we  sort  of  remember  the  airport  Annies  who 
buzzed  around  our  pre-war  airporte. 


RcBOLimoN  5  CojnmoMD  bt  ths  Twnrrr- 
SixTH  Annttal  Department  CoifVBrnoif  or 
TH«  AacsaiCAN  Lboion  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Avaxnrr  e-7,  1944 

Be  it  re$olved  by  the  American  Legion,  De- 
-partment  of  Wisconsin,  in  convention  as- 
$embled,  this  7th  day  of  August  1944  at  Mil- 
waukee.  Wis.,  That  the  following  resolution 
be  endorsed  and  presented  to  the  next  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Ireglon 
for  consideration: 

"Whereas  the  War  Department  suthoriaed 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  to  en- 
list and  train  S6,000  aviation  eadete  to  be 
instructor-pilots,  and  offered  such  Indtics- 
mente  to  candidates  upon  completloo  of  their 
training  course  as  flght  officers  or  commis- 
sioned  ofllcers  in  the  Army  Air  Forces;  and 

"Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronsutics  Adminis- 
tration, on  June  19, 1942,  asked  the  Amerteaa 
Zjsglon  to  assist  in  tbm  recruiting  of  these 
men  as  noncombat,  specialist,  or  instrtictor- 
I>Uote,  to  be  used  In  fxirther  training  p41ot» 
In  the  Army  Air  Forces;  and 


-Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  publicly 
taken  credit  for  hsThig  enrolled  25,000  candi- 
dates for  this  clvUian -pilot  training;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  now  been  shown  In  docu- 
mentery  evidence  and  hearings  before  Con- 
gress that  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  not  com- 
Idetely  fulfilled  certain  obligations  to  the 
remaining  11,000  men  irtio  were  enooun^ed 
to  enlist  in  the  Air  Corps  enlisted  Reserve- 
and 

"Whereas  some  6.000  of  these  experienced 
ClvUian  men  insuuetor-ptlots  now  find 
themselves  unable  to  become  pilots  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  and  unable  to  secure  private 
employment  because  their  draft  stetus  Is  I-C 
(Inactive  Army  stetus  but  subject  to  24-hcur 
caU):  and 

"Whereas  the  4,600  remaining  Instructor- 
pUot  trainees  activated  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  trained  or  partially  trained  In 
prescribed  courses  leading  toward  graduation 
as  flight  instructors,  now  find  their  programs 
dlsoontlnxied.  and  no  uss  planned  for  their 
fiylng  ability,  and  no  effort  made  to  utllias 
the  expensive  flight  traUtlng  given  to  them; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Army  Air  Force  U  utilizing 
n«arly  i,000  etrillan  women  pilote,  which  it 
trains  at  a  minimum  eoet  of  $12,000  per  girl; 
and 

"Whereas  elTorte  to  mllltarlas  and  commls- 
slon  these  civilian  woman  pilote  as  pUoto  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  were  recently  rejected  by 
the  Congress:  and  ■ 

••Whereas  the  American  Legion  is  morally 
obligated  to  the  civilian  men  instructor- 
pllote.  and  men  instructor-trainees  whom 
they  helped  recruit  for  thU  training:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  in  na- 
tional eonxfention  assembled  at  Chieoeo  JU 
September  1944,  as  follows:  '      ** 

"1.  That  the  American  Legion,  through  ite 
proper  national  ofBcers  and  committees,  make 
a  determined  effort  to  correct  this  unjust  sit- 
uation by  supporting  pasaage  of  House  Reso- 
^on  6084.  introduced  by  Representetlve 
harness,  of  Indiana,  which  will  guarantee 
fair  and  Jtist  treatment  for  these  men  pilote 
by  the  Army  Air  Force. 

"2.  That  the  American  Legion,  In  the  in- 
terest of  preventing  excessive  waste  of  avail- 
able, skilled  pilot  manpower,  and  the  squan- 
dering of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  recommend  the  Immediate 
and  honorable  termination  of  civilian  women 
pUote  (WASP)  employed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment."  »»— •- 


IH.  R.  0084.  In  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives,  June  21,  1944.  Mr.  Harness  of  In- 
diana introduced  the  foUowlng  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Milltarv 
AffaiisJ 

A  bUl  relating  to  the  granting  of  commis- 
sions to  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
have  had  training  under  the  Civu  Aero- 
nautics Administration  war-trainlng-serv- 
loe  program 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  oo  active-du^  stetus  who 
has  satlsfsctorlly  completed,  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  war-tralning- 
servlce  program,  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
cross-cotmtry  flight  courses,  and  either 
ths  elementery-lnstruetor  course  or  Unk- 
tralner  course,  and  any  Individual  who 
has  served  as  an  instructor  in  such  program 
shall,  when  found  qualified  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  to  meet  the  requlremente  prescribed 
for  flying  ofllcers  by  the  Army  Air  Forces,  be 
commissioned  as  s  second  lleutensnt  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  Stetes  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  September  22,  1941  (55 
0tat.  TaS).  or  appointed  as  a  flight  officer 
tal  ths  Army  of  the  United  Stetes  imder  the 
psonslons  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1042  (56  8tet. 
040) :  Provided,  hotoever.  That  no  such  per- 
son who  Is  physlcaUy  <iuaUflad  to  asset  tiia 
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flunc  phytiCAl  itandard*  he  wu  required  to 
ra««t  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  In  the 
Air  Corps  Reserve  shall  b«  denied  a  commls- 
•km  because  of  physical  disqualification,  and 
each  suth  person  so  physic*  lly  qualified 
shall  be  given,  by  the  A^-my  Air  Forces,  such 
additional  training  as  may  be  necessary  to 
glvt  him  an  opportunity  to  become  qiialifled 
to  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  for 
flying  officers  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 


Trafic  Sitnation  of  Warsaw  Patriots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oaj».  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  weekly  K.  A.  P.  Review: 

CSTBOUC  AaCRBISROF  AND  ANGLICAN  BISHOP 
0»  WELUNCTON  ISBTTK  JOINT  LTntS  ON 
TBSOIC  SITUATION  OF  WAXSAW  PATIIOTS 

LoNsoN.  September  5— The  Most  Reverend 
Thomas  O'Shea,  archbishop  of  Wellington. 
and  Bishop  Herbert  Holland,  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Issued  the  following  letter  which 
was  published  In  the  Wellington  Evening 
Post  on   August  30: 

"For  some  weeks  a  body  of  Polish  citizens 
under  General  Bor  have  been  fighting  against 
the  German  forces  In  Warsaw.  According  to 
the  Evening  Post  of  August  19.  R.  A.  F.  planes 
from  Italy  have  been  making  round  trips  of 
1.700  miles  through  an  area  strongly  de< 
fended  by  German  fighters  in  order  to  drop 
them  supplies  at  a  heavy  cost  of  British 
lives.  What  we  are  unable  to  understand 
Is  why  l.TOO-mlle  trips  of  this  sort  are  neces- 
sary  when  oxir  Russian  allies  are  only  a 
few  m«e«  away  from  the  city  ot  Warsaw. 

"In  the  last  few  days  deep  concern  has 
been  given  wide  expression  Irr  the  leading 
British  papers.  We  believe  that  we  will  be 
voicing  the  concern  of  our  community  when 
we  aak  our  government  to  make  urgent  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  It  is  not  possible  for 
supplies  to  ba  sent  from  Russia  to  assist 
our  Polish  allies  before  it  is  too  late.  We 
have  been  rejoicing  In  the  liberation  of  Parts 
by  lU  own  citizens.  For  37  days  the  cltlaens 
of  Warsaw  have  been  attempting  to  free  their 
own  city  with  heroic  covirage.  Prom  In- 
formation received  we  know  that  large  sec- 
tions of  Warsaw  are  completely  obliterated. 
that  casusltles  have  been  very  heavy,  that 
medical  supplies  are  exhausted  and  that  now 
starvation  is  staring  the  Patriots  In  the  face. 
Bsventy  thousand  civilians,  women,  children, 
and  old  people,  have  been  driven  Into  concen- 
tration camps  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  are  subjected  to  ghastly  tortures  and 
sufferings.  We  feel  that  on  the  grounds  of 
common  humanity  we  dare  not  keep  silent 
on  this  tragedy." 

QiMsUoned  about  the  above  letter  in  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives.  Peter  Praser.  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  stated :  'I  have  seen 
ths  letter  signed  by  Archbishop  O  Shea  and 
BUIlop  Holland  of  WeUlngton.  Some  of  us 
were  prevlotisly  aware  of  the  situation  ex- 
isting In  Poland  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
read  that  letter  must  have  done  so  with  very 
heavy  hearts.  We  hsve  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  those  who  took  part 
In  the  uprising  In  Warsaw.  We  cannot  pay 
them  too  hlfb  a  tribute  for  their  courage 
Latest  reports  Indicate  that  they  are  stUl 
fighting  against  heavy  odds  in  the  heart  of 
Warsaw.    Unfortunately  there  seems  to  have 
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American  fighting 
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Many  of  them  died  fighting  and  many  hive 
gone  to  their  deaths  from  disease  and  priva- 
tion In  Japanese  prison  camps. 

The  objection  raised  against  the  original 
proposal  by  military  authorities  Inferred 
that  American  fighting  men  might  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  awards  by  laying  down  their 
arms  and  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  The 
Inference  was  immediately  and  emphatically 
branded  as  an  Insult  to  the  heroes  of  Bataan, 
Corregldor,  Guam,  and  Wake.  The  resent- 
ment drew  official  apology  but  It  resulted  In 
Senate  passage  of  a  special  bill  applying  only 
to  prisoners  of  war  In  a  specified  theater  of 
war.  The  fact  that  It  is  special  makes  It 
more  appreciable  in  the  estimation  of  eligi- 
ble personnel  and  the  folks  back  home  who 
have  wondered  at  congressional  tardiness. 

It  means  that  none  of  the  survivors  of 
Japanese  custody  will  return  to  civilian  life 
with  a  rating  of  private.  It  also  means  that 
something  has  been  provided  In  monetary 
advantage  as  compensation  for  the  privations 
and  sufferings  of  the  men  who  made  the 
first  glorious  mark  In  records  of  American 
heroism  in  this  war. 

There  ought  to  be  no  question  raised 
against  its  final  passage  by  the  Ho\ise  and  Its 
approval  by  the  President.  The  recognition 
has  already  been  too  long  deferred. 


Can  Relifiotts  and  Political  Objectiyos  Be 
Harmonioas  in  a  Democracj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  cAuroBNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Vice  President.  Mr.  Hxnry  A.  Wallaci, 
recently  stated  that  Christianity  found 
its  political  expression  in  democracy. 
Certainly  it  Is  true  that  Christianity  has 
flourished  most  in  countries  dedicated  to 
the  democratic  principle,  freedom  of 
religious  choice. 

The  great  spiritual  principles  that  bul- 
wark and  protect  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul  grow  and  expand  most  In  an 
atmosphere  of  political  liberty  such  as 
exists  In  the  democracies.  Therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  virility  of  religion 
and  its  growth  depends  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  democracy.  If  this  statement  be 
true,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  few  would 
deny  it.  there  is  every  reason  for  religious 
people  to  interest  themselves  in  the  po- 
litical activities  within  the  democratic 
structure. 

When  the  hypocritical  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  sectarian  groups  tried  to  entrap 
Jesus  by  asking  hjm  "Is  It  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar?"— representing  tem- 
poral government— part  of  his  answer 
was: 

Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  to  God  the  thlnga  that  are 
God's. 

I  conclude  from  this  teaching  that  we 
have  a  dual  obligation:  Pirst,  the  duty 
and  obligation  to  participate  in  spiritual 
progress;  and,  second,  the  duty  and  obli- 
gation to  participate  In  civil  or  political 
progress.  I  further  believe  that  in  the 
main  there  is  little  or  no  conflict  between 
spiritual  and  civU  progress.   I  beUeve,  as 


I  have  heretofore  stated,  that  true  spirit- 
ual progress  is  most  expansive  In  a  free 
political  atmosphere.  The  equity  con- 
tained In  our  moral  and  civil  codes  are 
directly  traceable  to  fundamental  spirit- 
ual laws. 

If  these  statements  and  conclusions 
are  correct,  it  would  seem  the  prime  duty 
of  the  members  of  religious  groups  to 
participate  in  political  activity  as  indi- 
viduals with  free  and  independent  choice 
of  political  preference.  I  repeat,  for 
fear  of  misunderstanding,  their  political 
activity  should  be  free  and  independent 
of  any  control  by  their  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  and  guided  only  by  their  own 
conscience  and  preference.  I  would  op- 
pose as  vigorously  as  anyone  the  unity 
of  church  and  state,  but  I  do  propose 
duality  of  obligation  to  spiritual  and  civil 
law,  particularly  where  so  little  conflict 
exists  as  in  a  free  democratic  society. 

Practical  people  realize  that  social  re- 
forms are  accomplished  by  political  ac- 
tion.   The  motive  force  behind  the  de- 
mand for  social  reform  usually  stems 
from  a  sense  of  moral  indignation  caused 
by  evidence  of  the  violation  of  spiritual 
principles.    Unless  that  moral  indigna- 
tion Is  activated  toward  practical  social 
,    reform,  it  becomes  sterile.    Once  acti- 
vated. It  becomes  fruitful  and  our  society 
becomes  a  better  place  for  spiritual  ex- 
pansion.   The    removal    of    slums,    the 
eradication  of  vice,  the  improvement  of 
health,  and  the  solving  of  economic  Ills 
through  political  action  will  provide  an 
environment  for  our  people  that  will  be 
conducive  to  real  spiritual  growth.    I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  see  signs  of  coopera- 
tion between  individuals  Interested  in 
both  political  and  reUgious  progress. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  political  action  com- 
mittee of  one  of  our  great  industrial 
labor  unions,  the  C.  I.  O.,  has  issued  a 
call  for  cooperation  to  people  in  reli- 
gious groups  of  all  denominations.  This 
call  for  cooperative  action  to  solve  the 
social  problems  of  our  society  seems  to 
l>e  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
certain  excerpts  from  this  pamphlet  of 
the  National  dtizens  Political  Action 
Committee  be  appended  to  my  remarks 
and  printed  in  the  Rbcobo: 

We  present  our  statement  with  profound 
humUity  but  without  hesitation.  U  we  un- 
derstand the  mission  of  religion  and  of 
economic  organisations  —  labor,  farmers, 
businessmen— they  do  not  clash  but  sup- 
plement each  other— the  one  concerned  with 
the  spiritual  protection  and  development  of 
Its  members,  and  the  other  with  the  eco- 
nomic protection  and  improvement  of  Its 
members.  These  two  objectives  are  Inter- 
dependent. And  both  are  clearly  dependent 
"opon  the  proper  fimctlonlng  of  political 
democracy. 

""Thou  Shalt  do  unto  others     •     •     •,•• 
"TThou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor    •     •     •.* 
"BMk.  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God    •    •    •." 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these     *     *     *." 

These  constitute  tbe  living  voice  and  fea- 
tures of  the  church.  For  there  Is  no  church 
without  lU  people.  The  church  that  exists 
only  In  the  great  edifice  or  In  Its  pomp  and 
ritual.  Is  already  a  monument  and  a  land- 
mark— but  not  a  living  church. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  religious 
l«»der  who  is  asking  himself  daUy:  "Tto  serve 
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God  best,  what  more  can  I  do  for  mv  con- 
gregation?" ' 

In  the  living  church,  the  rellglom  leader 
serves  all  the  people  and  not  Just  some  of 
the  people.  The  last  come  first  and  the 
least  come  foremost  and  the  poor  precede 
the  rich.  All  the  prophets  of  the  earth  have 
proclaimed  this  to  be  so.    They  say: 

The  meek  who  work  honestly  and  hard 
come  first;  the  poor  who  struggle  to  make 
ends  meet  come  first;  the  lowly  who  In  sim- 
ple faith  create  each  day  what  the  people 
need  each  day,  come  first. 

The  minions  In  our  country  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  living— these  are  the  meek,  the 
poor,  and  the  lowly  proclaimed  by  the 
prc^hets — and  they  come  first. 

Anyone  who  serves  the  Working  people  well 
U,  therefore,  a  friend  of  the  church.  Any 
organlaatlon  dedicated  to  the  Improvements 
of  the  conditions  of  the  workers  is  a  friend 
of  the  church.  Labor  unions,  in  principle 
and  in  practice,  are  organizations  which 
should,  by  corollary,  please  and  be  acceptable 
to  every  religious  leader  who  thinks  of  the 
people  first. 

The  C.  I.  O.  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  protection  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
economic  conditions  of  its  members.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  C.  I.  O.  know  that  eco- 
nomics is  not  Independent  of  politics,  and 
that  economic  gains  for  the  workers  are  al- 
most Invariably  dependent  on  political 
action.  Political  apathy  may  spell  economic 
disaster  for  the  people.  This  became  more 
evident  In  these  times  of  crisis,  as  we  ap- 
proached a  period  when  political  apathy  on 
the  part  of  the  people  might  spell  disaster 
to  the  world.  For  this  reason  the  C.  I.  O. 
considered  It  Its  duty  to  organiae  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  and  Informing  the  people 
of  the  need  to  take  political  action  In  the 
coming  elections— so  that  the  coming  years 
may  bring  us  full  employment  at  home  and 
a  lasting  peace  the  world  over. 

This.  In  brief,  explains  the  origin  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee.  In  spite 
of  the  virulent  attacks  on  this  commltte 
from  various  antidemocratic  and  antUabor 
aouicn,  the  people  responded  to  Its  appeal 
enthusiastically.  Interest  and  support  for 
the  C,  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  came 
from  labor,  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
housewives.  Intellectuals  and  liberals,  civic 
and  religious  leaders.  What  started  out  as 
a  C.  1.  O.  activity  soon  grew  Into  a  people's 
movement.  And  that  is  how  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee  came 
Into  existence:  by  popular  demand. 

The  NaUonal  Citizen's  PollUcal  Action 
Committee  was  formed  in  June  1944.  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  objectives  as  the  C.  I.  O. 
P.  A.  C,  but  extending  its  scope  to  include 
all  forward-looking  people  who  consider  the 
Interests  of  the  Nation  before  their  own 
personal  Interests. 

THX  aCUCIOITS  ABSOCIATEB  Or  THI  N.  C.  P.  A.  C. 

Who  are  the  religious  associates?  The  re- 
ligious associates  are  a  group  of  leaders  of 
all  faiths.  Joined  in  a  fellowship  of  religious 
social  action  and  associated  with  the  Na- 
tional Citlaens  Political  AcUon  Committee. 

What  do  the  religious  associates  represent? 
They  represent,  unofficially,  the  progressive, 
democratic  Ideals  and  convictions  of  religious 
men  and  women  in  America. 

What  are  the  aims  of  the  religious  associ- 
ates? To  work  with  the  National  Citizens 
PoUtlcal  Action  Committee  and  all  other 
progressive  democratic  organizations  in  help- 
ing the  American  people  to  find,  choose,  and 
support  political  officials  who  stand  for  the 
people's  welfare  In  the  national  administra- 
tion. In  Congress.  In  State  administration, 
in  State  legislative  bodies,  in  city  adminis- 
trations, and  In  all  departments  of  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Are  these  alms  partisan?  They  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  parties  as  such.  The  religious 
associates    wlU   support    progressive   demo- 


cratle  policies  and  candidates  trr— pcetlre  of 
party  afllliatton.  The  religious  aaaoclates 
will  oppose  reactionary  policies  and  candi- 
dates no  matter  by  what  party  they  are  q>oo- 
sored. 

Are  these  alms  religious?  TV)  wort  for 
human  brotherhood  is  religious;  to  work  for 
brotherhood  through  political  action  la  r«- 
Uglctis  common  sense. 

Do  religion  and  polities  mix?  Politics  Is  a 
means  of«chleving  freedom  ar.d  order.  What- 
ever works  for  freedom  and  order  Is  a  con- 
cern of  religion.  When  religion  and  politics 
are  mixed  on  a  basis  of  progressive  democ- 
racy, political  action  is  maintained  at  a  high 
level  of  ethics,  and  religion  makes  Itself  felt 
as  a  force  for  rlghteousnc 


CSCDO  OP  THI  KSUQIOUS  liaOCTITEB 

1.  We  believe  In  the  wholesomeness  and 
sanity  of  the  American  people. 

a.  We  believe  that,  given  full  opportunity 
and  encouragement  in  free  elections,  the  peo- 
ple will  vote  right. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to  accurate  Information  about,  and  honest 
analysis  of,  aU  public  issues,  and  to  a  fair- 
minded  presentation  of  the  claims  of  all  in- 
dividual candidates. 

4  We  believe  that  democracy  is  the  normal 
expression  of  the  desire  for  a  humane  social 
order,  and  that  people  of  rational  good  will 
are  naturally  democratic. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  religious  tradition 
or  America  tends  always,  when  rightly  under- 
stood and  interpreted,  towards  the  growth  and 
extension  of  democratic  institutions,  politi- 
cally, economically,  and  culturally. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  religious  forces  and 
organizations  of  America  have  a  fundamental 
stake  in  the  growth  and  development  of  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  and  ways  of  life. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  labor  movement  la 
one  of  the  major  democratic  forces  in  Amer- 
ica, and  that  the  trade-unions  are  a  center 
of  democratic  education  and  action  In  our 
society. 

8.  We  believe  that  the  religious  forces  and 
the  labor  movement  have  In  common  the  de- 
sire to  strengthen  and  hasten  democrauc 
trends  In  America,  and  should  therefore  more 
closely  associate  themselves  together  to  thu 
end. 

9.  We  believe  that  at  this  time,  eH>eclaUy, 
such  an  ateoclatlon  is  not  only  desirable, 
but  imperative;  and  for  this  reason  have 
formed  a  group  of  Religious  Associates  to 
collaborate  with  the  National  Citizens  P.  A.  O. 
and  with  aU  and  any  other  movements  or 
organizations  with  the  same  democratic  mo- 
tives and  objectives. 

10.  We  believe  that  by  assocUtlng  our- 
selves with  the  labor  movement  we  are  help- 
ing to  Biistaln  and  to  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic Ideals  of  America — to  enrich  the 
American  way  of  life. 

POUnCAL   AUKS   or   THS   KBUaiOU*   ABBocuna 

1.  To  persuade  every  citizen  of  voting  act 
to  register. 

a.  To  be  sure  that  every  registered  voter 
votes. 

8.  To  make  certain  that  the  elections  ar« 
honest  and  clean. 

4.  To  stimulate  church  members  to  study 
platforms,  policies,  and  candidates  In  the 
light  of  an  unwavering  belief  in  progressive 
democracy. 

5.  To  interpret  and  make  clear  the  basic 
issues  of  this  election  and  of  the  post-war 
period  from  the  standpoint  of  r«llcious 
ethics. 

8.  To  Judge  parties  and  candidates  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  a  people's  crusade  for 
full  employment,  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  disease,  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  the 
ending  of  the  underlying  causes  of  war. 

7.  To  help  educate  Americans  in  analyslnf 
and  seeing  into  the  real  Issues  of  the  present 
campaign  and  the  long-range  probleaas  ot 
damocratlo  aodeCy. 
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a.  To  bring  both  rtllglon  and  polltloi  Into 
•  r«tton»l,  worthy,  and  contlructlv*  rtlatlon* 
•hip  with  th«  Mtdi  of  th«  ptopU  and  th« 
•dVKnc*  o(  eivUiMtion. 

8  To  encouragt  and  fo«t«r  ftllowthlp  b«- 
t«**n  tht  churcbM  iind  the  Ubor  mortoMnt 
In  •  •ln|tt-h*»rt*d  dtvotion  to  th«  e*UM  of 
thf  common  man. 

10.  To  help  buUd  ft  b«tt«r  Amarica  and  » 
batur  vorM, 


—    8<i<li  8lttt*li«M  Skottia  Not  Eftiil 

r.XTBN8TON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

Of    WiacnMHIN 

IN  TlIB  IIOUII  or  llBPRItBNTATIVEa 
Wednenday,  $cpt€mber  H,  tUi 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  WJaconain.  Mr. 
■poAker,  the  foUowlnf  advertiMment 
appmired  in  the  Amherat  Advocftte  of 
Amhertt.  WU..  a  village  in  central  Wis- 
consin with  a  population  of  over  600: 
roactD  TO  ctoaa — fbdat  scpTEMBn  is 

Due  to  O.  P.  A.  celling  pricaa  and  regula- 
tion we  are  unable  to  continue  to  furnish 
milk  to  our  customers  in  the  village  of  Am- 
hertt. 

We  feel  that  we  have  done  everything  In 
cur  power  to  continue  to  furnlah  our  cus- 
tomers with  milk  but  under  present  condi- 
tions It  is  Impossible  to  continue. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
ctiatomera  for  their  loyal  patronage  and  co- 
operation. 

Tm  Amhskst  DAiaT, 
A.  B.  JACXLUf  &  Sons. 

I  have  been  making  every  effort  since 
July  15  to  get  the  O.  P.  A.  to  allow  the 
people  of  Amherst  to  have  a  desirable 
milk  supply.  Since  August  2  Mr.  LaPay- 
ette  Patterson,  of  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration, who  spent  2  "iays  In  my  district 
In  August  and  met  this  milk  dealer,  has 
made  every  effort  to  present  the  facts  to 
the  O.  P.  A. 

An  interested  businessman  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Amherst  has  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  trying  to  maintain  a  milk 
supply  for  the  village.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  his  letter: 

Here  Is  Jacklln's  problem: 

Celling  price  of  his  milk  as  set  by  O.  P.  A. 
prohibits  him  charging  more  than  11  cents 
per  quart  for  3.5-perccnt  milk.  Dairy  herds 
In  this  section,  as  you  well  know,  are 
of  the  Guernsey  breed  and  produce  a  milk 
richer  In  butterfat  content  than  3.5  percent. 
Milk  sells  at  the  factories  on  the  basis  of 
Its  butterfat  content,  and  Jacklln  has  to  JMy 
more  for  such  milk,  to  the  end  that  he  can- 
not break  even  In  his  store  on  the  allowed 
11  cents  reUll  price.  O.  P.  A.  tells  him  to 
•klm  this  higher-fat-content  milk  and  sell 
the  resxiltant  cream  to  make  up  the  loss. 
Knowing  dairy  regulations  and  practices  In 
Wisconsin  as  you  do.  you  know  that  our 
State  pure  food  laws  prohibit  such  procedure 
and  that  the  only  possible  way  of  securing 
milk  with  such  a  fat  content  U  by  blending 
a  higher-  with  a  lower-fat-content  milk. 
This  is  not  possible  here,  as  the  3-  to  a>^- 
psrcsnt  mUk  necessary  for  such  blending  Is 
not  available. 

Local  residents  are  up  in  arms  over  the 
prospect  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
prlc*.  It  has  been  suggested  we  pay  above 
the  ceiling  price  voluntarUy  to  insure  th< 
continuance  of  the  milk  store:  In  oth?r 
words,  a  local  black  market  In  milk.  I  do 
aot  think  this  wise. 


There  does  not  seem  to  b<  a  local  farmer 
who  win  make  retail  deliverl  ■  In  the  village 
at  any  price.  We  have  been  old  that  a  local 
farmer  will  be  allowed  a  prlc<  higher  than  11 
cents  providing  he  does  not  )uy  out  Jacklln 
but  starts  a  new  business,  bt  t  that  a  higher 
price  could  not  be  allowed  I !  they  did  pur- 
chase Jacklln*  preeent  busln<  m.  This  hardly 
■Mtns  to  make  sense  if  It  U  true.  If  a  new 
man  cornea  into  business,  wi  fall  to  see  why 
en  ttlaMMMd  buslnes  shou  d  not  be  given 
the  samo  priee  soheduleN. 

If  no  local  p#ri«on  (and  It  c  oe*  not  serm  as 
though  thry  wpre  Kotnii  to  di  •<>)  come*  ln«o 
the  picture,  It  will  mean  t  lat  villago  resi- 
denu  win  have  to  drive  ic  the  farms  for 
their  milk  supply.  Again  e<  mes  the  use  of 
additional  gas,  tifvs,  and  «i  rs  which  oould 
be  (jbviHied  by  the  nllowai  Of  of  ft  higher 
price  which  the  local  peopU  wotitd  be  more 
titsii  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Spfakor,  you  will  loto  that  they 
are  rightly  opposed  to  ha  /Ing  any  black 
market  develop  In  the  cor  imuntty.  You 
will  alio  note  that  the  O.  P.  A.  is  willing 
to  see  a  biuinessman  viol  tte  a  State  law 
if  necewary  in  order  t  >  follow  their 
silly  rulings.  You  will  n  >te  that  a  new 
milk  dealer  could  start  \  p  and  sell  his 
milk  at  a  higher  price  bu  this  evidently 
would  not  cause  Inflation,  while  If  Mr. 
Jacklln  charged  the  san  e  price  as  the 
new  milk  dealer,  inflat  on  is  sure  to 
follow^ 

This  is  only  one  case  o:  many  of  simi- 
lar nature. 

Wisconsin  farmers  havi  the  third  low- 
est price  for  milk  in  the  United  States. 
The  price  Is  $2.65  per  lundredweight 
while  the  national  averag(  milk  price  was 
$3.15  per  hundredweight  Some  States 
had  an  average  milk  pr  ce  of  $4  up  to 
$4  80  per  hundredweight. 

North  and  South  Dako  a  are  the  only 
two  States  with  cheaper  r  lilk  prices  than 
that  received  by  Wise  msin  farmers. 
Wisconsin  dairymen  proc  uce  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  milk  of  th<  Nation  and  a 
higher  percentage  of  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts that  go  into  comm<  rcial  channels. 
Wisconsin  people  are  it  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand, and  who  wou  d  not  be,  why 
they  are  not  allowed  to  i  ay  12  cents  for 
a  quart  of  milk,  because  it  will  cause 
inflation,  when  the  very  same  milk  is 
being  bought  up  and  shi  aped  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  other  southern  cities  and  sold 
for  18  cents  a  quart  wltt  out  the  fear  of 
Inflation.  This  inflati)n  bogey  has 
been  used  to  cover  man  r  sins  both  po- 
litically and  of  the  fals<  economics  va- 
riety. 

We  have  recently  seei  the  Wiscon.sin 
butter  producing  farmer  ;  assessed  a  fine 
of  $3,0C0.0O0  for  receivir  g  $2.63  to  $2.93 
per  hundredweight  for  t  leir  milk;  when 
the  national  average  pr  ce  of  milk  was 
$3.15;  when  Wisconsin  as  a  State  was  the 
third  lowest  milk  pric<  State  in  the 
Union;  when  several  Southern  States  re- 
.  ceived  $4  per  hundredwt  ight  up  to  $4.80 
per  hundredweight  for  t  leir  milk;  when 
these  States  receiving  ;4  to  $4.80  per 
hundredweight  for  theii  milk  were  also 
receiving  a  subsidy  80  percent  greater 
than  the  States  receiving  $2.65  per  hun- 
dredweight; and  when  in  fact,  according 
to  the  O.  P.  A.,  butter  ani  powdered  skim 
have  been  reconstituted  in  these  south - 
em  cities  and  sold  as  fluid  bottled  milk. 
It  is  hoped  the  O.  P.  A .  will  show  some 
signs  of  giving  a  practical  solution  to 
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the  problem  of  the  Amherst  Dairy.  Mr. 
A.  B.  Jacklln.  the  owner,  has  had  a  hfe- 
time  experience  In  dairying.  All  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  he  is  trying  to  carry  on 
a  legitimate  and  honorable  business.  He 
I  is  making  every  attempt  to  give  the  peo- 
ple of  Amherst  a  service  to  which  they 
are  most  a.isuredly  entitled.  The  bakery 
and  the  feed  merchant  of  this  same  vil- 
lage havt  dlfBcultles  to  continue  in  busl- 
neu,  alao. 


Uie  of  the  Mltiouri'i  Watori 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THI  HOUW  or  RIPRMENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  September  15,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  herewith  placing  in  the 
CoNCRissioNAL  RicoRD  a  speech  made 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Mont.,  on  the  30th  day  of  August 
1944,  by  Congressman  James  F.  O'Con- 
nor, generally  with  reference  to  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  upper  reaches  including  Its 
tributaries  and  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  H.  R.  3961.  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  following  speech 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  people  In  the 
North  western.  States. 

The  river  and  harbor  bUl.  H.  R.  3961.  con- 
tains an  item  for  the  Missouri  River  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Missouri  River  between  Sioux  City.  Iowa, 
and  the  mouth;  House  Document  No.  214, 
Seventy-slrth  Congress." 

An  Inadequate  amendment  to  that  Item 
was  reported  out  by  the  committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  adopted  by  the  House.  The 
committee  amendment  would  not  afford  the 
protection  that  the  Upper  Basin  States  must 
have  If  they  are  to  grow  through  Increase  In 
their  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  water. 

I  appeared  at  the  hearing  of  the  Rivera 
and  Harbors  Committee  held  on  February 
19,  and  proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
afford  real  protection  to  the  Upper  Basin 
States.  My  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  item  reads  as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  the  use  of  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  Its  tributaries  for  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  or  livestock  water  supply, 
for  irrigation  of  arid  or  semlarld  lands,  and 
for  mining  and  Industrial  purposes  shall  not 
be  adversely  affected  thereby,  and  that  any 
use  of  such  waters  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
navigable  channel  shall  be  subordinate  to 
and  shall  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
aforesaid  uses  heretofore  or  hereafter  estab- 
lished." 

This  amendment  was  rejected  by  the  House 
later  on.  It  was  stated  at  the  hearings  by 
the  proponents  of  the  9-foot  channel  that  the 
Improvements  proposed  for  the  Missouri 
River  would  be  accomplished  by  revetment 
and  similar  work  and  would  not  require  any 
additional  draft  on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  Its  tributaries  other  than  what  la 
now  authorized.  Naturally,  however,  we  In 
Montana  and  the  other  Upper  Basin  States 
want  to  make  sure  that  beneficial  consump- 
tive use  of  the  waters  which  rise  In  our  States 
shall  be  unhampered  by  any  navigation  proj- 
ect in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri  River. 
I   We  canot  afford  to  have  our  future  Jeopard- 


laad  by  what  U  proposed  nor  by  any  unoer- 
talnty  aa  to  what  la  presently  authorised. 

I  have  examined  the  Army  reports  and  the 
existing  legislation  to  determine  what  la  now 
authoriised  in  the  way  of  a  navigation  project 
on  the  Missouri  River.  The  Rivera  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1»S6  (49  Stat.  1038  at  p.  1034) 
provides  the  existing  authorleatlon.    It  reads: 

"Mlaaourl  River,  completion  of  Improve- 
ment from  mouth  to  Siuiix  City,  Iowa,  and 
construction  of  Fort  Peck  Dam:  House  Doou- 
mfnt  No.  aai,  Bevtaty-third  Oongreas." 

Mince  tlie  extotlng  autliorisation  waa  made 
in  Rcrdrdance  with  House  Document  No.  SU8, 
I  examined  that  document.  It  Is  the  report 
or  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September 
10,  INI.  offlcinlly  described  ss  "oontalning  a 
■•neral  plait  (or  the  Improvement  of  Mlssourt 
River,  fur  the  purposes  o(  navigation  and 
flAelent  development  of  its  waterpower,  the 
oontrot  of  Roods,  snd  ths  needs  of  irrigation." 
It  contains  the  reports  of  the  dUtrict  engN 
neer.  the  divUiKiii  engineer,  and  the  Board  u( 
Knglneers  for  Rivers  and  Hnrhurs,  and  it  re- 
quires that  you  read  from  the  back  to  the 
front,  for  starting  with  the  district  engineer 
and  proceeding  upward  in  the  hierarchy,  each 
report  refers  to  the  reports  below  it.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers'  report  apparently  Is  the 
iMt  word  In  the  document.  After  summariz- 
ing the  reports  of  the  others,  he  concluded 
(p.  12,  par.  20): 

"After  due  consideration  of  the  above- 
mentioned  reports,  I  concur  In  the  general 
plan  of  Improvement  formulated  by  the  dls« 
trlct  engineer,  and  recommend  that  It  be 
developed  Into  execution  as  economic  condi- 
tions may  warrant  in  the  future." 

As  described  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  (p.  8. 
par.  16).  the  district  englr»eer"s  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  development  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  the  streams  of  the  basin  In- 
cluded, among  other  things,  a  total  of  80 
additional  Irrigation  projects  embodying  an 
Irrigable  area  of  about  2,844,000  acres.  The 
Chief  of  Engmeers  In  his  conclusion  further 
recommended : 

"That  the  project  for  navigation  on  the 
main  stem  as  heretofore  authorized  (6-foct 
channel),  namely,  from  the  mouth  to  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  be  vigorously  pressed  to  comple- 
tion, and  that,  in  addition,  the  reservoir  at 
the  site  of  Fort  Peck  be  built  to  the  maximum 
practicable  capacity;  and  be  operated  prl- 
marUy  for  navigation." 

(In  passing.  I  should  note  that  to  find  the 
start  of  the  6-foot  channel  authorization,  the 
1933  report  (H.  Doc.  No.  238)  refers  back  to 
the  years  1912  and  1927,  to  another  coUec- 
tlon  of  reports.) 

Thus  I  found  that  the  1935  act  authorized 
a  comprehensive  plan  providing,  among  other 
thtogs.  for  additional  irrigation  in  the  upper 
basin;  the  completion  of  the  6-channel;  and 
the  construction  of  Fort  Peck  Dam  to  the 
maximum  practicable  capacity. 

In  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  3961.  the  Mis- 
souri River  Item  makes  reference  to  still  an- 
other report.  House  Document  No.  214, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress.  In  that  report,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  concurred  In  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers, namely  that  there  be  adopted: 

"A  project  for  Missouri  River  between 
Bloux  City  and  the  mouth  to  provide  for  a 
channel  of  9-foot  depth  and  width  not  less 
than  300  feet,  to  be  obtained  by  revetment 
of  banks,  construction  of  permeable  dikes 
to  contract  and  stabilize  the  waterway,  cut- 
offs to  eliminate  long  bends,  closing  of  minor 
channels,  removal  of  snags,  and  dredging  as 
required." 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers,  the  project  as  presently  author- 
ized by  Congress  is  one: 

"To  provide  in  the  795  miles  below  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  a  channel  6  feet  deep,  with  a 
.  minimum  width  of  200  feet  and  reasonable 
additional  width  around  bends,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  construction  of  works  to  contract 
and  stabilize  the  low-water  channel,  supple- 


menting as  necessary  by  dredging,  and  aided 
by  the  operation  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservoir 
to  assure  an  adequate  minimum  flow." 

The  committee's  report  on  the  pending 
bill  (Report  No.  1000)  indicates  that  the 
committee  recognlaee  that  the  preeently  au- 
thorised project  is  one  for  a  e-foot  channel 
300  feet  wide. 

It  seems  clear  enough  after  examination 
of  a  multitude  of  reporu  that  the  Oongrees 
In  1038  authorised  completion  of  a  prcjeet 
for  a  O'foot  navigable  channel  from  ■loux 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  Is  eqiMlly 
clear  that  at  the  same  time  the  Oongreas 
authoimed  a  comprehensive  plan  which  con- 
tcmplnted  addltlonnl  iiiiiiBtlon  development 
in  the  upper  basin. 

But  la  the  enmprehenstve  plan's  provision 
for  increase  in  upstream  use  of  water  eon- 
•Istent  with  the  autlioriaatlon  of  Fori  Peck 
Dtm  and  the  Chief  of  ■nglneer's  rtoom- 
mendstton  that  It  "bt  built  to  the  maalmum 
prneticable  capacity;  snd  be  operatad  pri- 
marily for  navigation  .  .  ."7  The  capacity 
of  Fort  Pecli  Dam,  as  actually  built,  exceeds 
18,000,000  acre  feet.  The  Army's  report  in 
1088  said  that  a  Fort  Peck  Dam  of  17,000.000 
acre-feet  capacity  oould  service  a  6-foot 
channel.  They  also  then  said  that  30,000 
cubic  second-feet  of  flow  at  Tankton.  8.  Dak.. 
would  be  required  for  a  S-foot  channel  and 
that  30,000  cubic  feet  per  second  flow  would 
be  required  for  a  9-foot  channel. 

However — and  here  comes  the  moet 
troublesome  fact — the  Geological  Survey's 
stream  measurements  show  that  from  1929 
to  1942  the  average  annual  flow  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  Tankton  was  only  21.780  cubic 
feet  per  second. 

Irrigation  depends  on  water.  If  Fort  Peck 
Dam  could  call  for  19.000.000  acre  feet  to  be 
stored,  regulated  and  released  primarily  for 
navigation,  what  would  the  future  of  the 
bpper  Basin  States  be  In  a  period  like  the 
recent  one  from  1929  to  1942?— it  would  be 
pitiful.  I  assure  you  It  would  produce  little 
If  any  freight  traffic  for  a  9-foot  or  even  a 
6-foot  channel. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  since  the  1935 
River  and  Harbor  Act  authorized  Port  Peck 
Dam.  4.he  Congress  might  be  said  to  have 
committed  the  flow  of  the  Missouri,  to  the 
extent  of  the  reservoir's  capacity  of  19.000.- 
000  acre  feet,  to  navigation  purposes. 

I  have  not  heard  any  such  position  argued 
by  the  Army  engineers  nor  by  any  member 
of  the  House,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Army  engineers  or  the  House  believe  in  such 
an  argument.  The  Army  reports  bearing  on 
this  matter  are  too  many  and  too  voliunlnous 
to  give  a  clear  and  easy  answer.  Should  such 
a  position  be  taken,  it  certainly  would  be 
unconscionable.  It  would  have  one  part  of 
the  1935  authorization  give  the  lie  to  another 
part  of  the  1935  authorization — namely,  the 
authorization  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
additional  irrigation  development  upstretm. 

I  am  sure  that  had  our  Senators  thought 
for  1  minute  that  the  1935  Item  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  In  the  river  and  harbor  bill  had 
a  remote  chance  of  being  construed  to  com- 
mit 19.000,000  acre-feet  for  navigation,  they 
and  the  entire  congressional  del^atlon  from 
the  Upper  Basin  States,  probably  Joined  by 
all  the  delegations  of  all  of  the  Western 
States,  would  have  Insisted  on  protection 
against  any  such  possibility.  Certainly  the 
Upper  Basin  States  were  lulled  into  a  sense 
of  security  by  the  representations  of  the 
Army  report  in  House  Document  No.  238 
that  there  was  to  be  much  additional  devel- 
opment upstream  of  beneficial  consumptive 
uses  of  the  waters  of  the  river. 

I  imderstand  that  the  Army  engineers  say 
that  the  9-foot  channel  proposed  can  be 
accomplished  and  maintained  merely  by 
revetment  and  other  works  and  without  any 
additional  draft  on  the  waters  rising  In  the 
upper  basin.  The  proposed  project  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  merely  by  such  works,  for 


we  in  Montana  and  the  other  upper-basln- 
Btatce  InsUU  on  legislative  protection  of 
future  as  well  aa  present  consumptive  lue  of 
the  waters  of  the  upper  baain  for  which 
future  development  Wits  authorised  in  the 
1888  act.  In  other  woi-ds.  navigation  proj- 
ecu  heretofore,  now  or  hereaftar  suthortasd 
for  the  Mieeourl  River  roust  not  Jeopardlae 
In  any  way  the  preeent  or  future  beneflotal 
oonaumptlve  use  of  watei-e  In  the  upper  basin. 

Tl^e  nmrndment  to  the  Mieeourl  River  Item 
In  H.  R.  8881  reported  by  the  Committee 
and  any  other  Isnguage  that  might  be  sug* 
geated  which  ties  Into  what  is  "prewntly 
authorlaed"  in  my  Judgmsnt.  ts  entirely  un- 
aatisfartory  and  must  be  rsjscted  by  the 
Upper  Datin  States  and  by  ail  the  weeUrn 
state*  that  are  intereated  In  preeerving  for 
use  within  tlioee  sute*  ih««  benenctal  con- 
sumptive use  of  the  wstera  that  rise  in  those 
states.  Ws  should  prevent  any  tnUrfertne* 
with  developmenu  In  theee  upetream  sUtsa. 
whether  the  Interferences  be  Intended  or 
unlnuntlonal.  We  mxMt  have  such  protec- 
tion as  would  be  afforded  by  a  Uw  such  aa 
I  have  proposed.  We  cannot  be  aatlafled 
with  any  vague  aasurancee  that  may  be 
found  by  exhaustive  analysis  of  report  on 
report  on  report  that  are  bound  up  together 
and  become  a  House  Document  referred  to 
In  a  Rivers  and  Harbors  Item.  We  want,  we 
miut  have,  and  I  am  aure  that  the  Congress 
will  agree  we  ahould  have,  the  specific  legis- 
lative assurance  that  the  waters  In  our  Upper 
Basin  States  can  be  put  to  beneficial  con- 
sumptive use  there  to  the  maximum  prac- 
ticable extent. 

Consider  the  specific  beneficial  consump- 
tive tises  which  are  entunerated  In  my 
amendment  or  proposal. 

Municipal  uses:  Would  Congress  deny  us 
an  assurance  that  our  cities,  as  they  grow, 
shall  have  an  adequate  water  supply? 

Domestic  uses:  Would  the  Congress  deny 
us  aasurance  that  there  shall  be  adequate 
water  for  domestic  life? 

Livestock  water  supply:  Would  the  Con- 
gress deny  us  an  assurance  of  whatever  water 
supply  we  need  to  supply  our  growing  live- 
stock Industry? 

Irrigation  of  arid  or  semi-arid  land:  Would 
the  Congress  deny  us  the  assurance  of  suffi- 
cient water  to  change  our  sagebrush  lands 
Into  homesteads  where  returning  soldiers  and 
other  Worthy  American  citizens  can  find  an 
opportunity  to  earn  their  own  living  by  their 
own  work  on  their  own  land? 

Mining  and  Industrial  purpoeee:  Would 
the  Congress  deny  vjs  an  assurance  that  we 
shall  have  sufficient  water  to  make  possible 
the  growth  of  our  mining  and  Industrial  life, 
on  which  a  substantial  part  of  our  war  pro- 
duction Is  now  dependent  and  which  may  l>e 
necessary  again  for  the  national  defense? 

All  we  ask  Is  an'  assurance  that  we  shall 
have  In  that  great  Upper  Basin— In  the  States 
ol  Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota  and 
Wyoming — where  water  is  the  prime  eaeen- 
tlal.  the  beneficial  consumptive  use  of  the 
waters  that  rise  In  cur  own  States  so  that  we 
can  live  and  grow  and  be  an  even  more  aolld 
and  substantial  part  of  this  Nation. 


Pest-War  Africulture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
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l£r.  Gran  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Parmer's 
Ptiend.  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  in  regard  to 
po«t-war  agriculture: 

SsRuon  11,  1M4. 
Mr.  OsAif  Muanrr. 

Editor,  Farmer's  Friend. 

Green  Bajf.  Wi*. 

DBAS  Ms.  MumFHT:  In  tnrww  to  your  re- 
quMt  of  today  regarding  a  statement  con- 
ecrntng  my  •ppotntment  to  the  Post  War  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  wish  to  atate  that  I 
am  flattered  to  have  been  aelected  to  aenw 
OB  thu  oommtttee. 

WiwUiw  or  not  the  committee  aeoom- 
pIMMS  anything  wlU  depend  upon  whether 
tbt  fannerB,  the  farm  organizations  auch  as 
the  Orange.  Farm  Btiraau.  and  8Ut«  rarm 
Union,  are  given  a  voice  In  the  poet-war  ag- 
rtctilturaJ  program  or  whether  the  poet- war 
•gneuUure  of  cur  country  la  to  tM  operated  on 
the  baaii  of  pniitieal  expediency  ao  apparent 
under  the  Niw  Deal  at  thla  time, 

Tbla  U  indiMted  by  tb«  fact  that  WlMon- 
ilA  feM  bad  a  MAS  pn  hundred  ftMd  priet 
flor  null  while  many  other  Vtatee  have  had  • 
H  (d  HJO  tifd  prtee  for  their  milk. 
^  Pott-war  agrleulttire  to  far  aa  the  Nation  la 
•MMmtd  iapeoda  upon  the  national  atti* 
tud*  of  all  froupi  of  aoolety  toward  foeter« 
im  a  progrtm  of  American  prtcea  for  Amert- 
Aa  farm  pvitllgta.  The  farm  people  them- 
HlTM  art  HI  tWli  •  minority  that  they  muat 
have  the  cooperation  of  other  greupa  who 
believe  in  their  wum  if  aprogram  of  thla 
type  U  to  be  effeetuated  The  national  weU 
fare  of  agrieulture  then  will  depend  upon 
the  progreaa  made  in  Mcurlnf  lagiatatlon 
which  ftvea  all  farmert  the  came  coneldara- 
tlon,    Thla  approach  would  be  directly  op- 

Ciaite  of  moat  of  the  praaent  ajriettitural 
giatatton  whi«h  la  Mt  up  to  gtv«  •  Itw 
gruupe  advantH*  ^^  th«  reat  of  th«  ifh- 
etdtural  wopa,  The  favored  few  eropa  rtp. 
fMMrt  liM  than  ena-ttotnl  of  th«  national 
farm  iniowf  feettonal  acrtcultural  legtata- 
timi  Umh  NMWt  be  aupplAntad  by  afrleulturai 
legtalacton  for  all  farmera, 

Foat-war  agriculture  ao  far  M  WMoMtn 
to  ■miitfiml  tfdprad*  loaetfleally  odob 
whatfetv  or  not  vtgataWa  oila  are  to  aupptaat 
animal  fata.  At  the  prcaent  time  there  to 
protective  Padaral  legtalatlon  for  fcutter,  eon- 
^nsMi  and  evaporated  milk,  and  cheeae. 
Butter  la  protected  through  the  tax  on  oteo. 
Condenced  milk  la  protected  by  filled  milk 
lagiaUtlon  and  the  cheeae  induatry  la  pro- 
teeted  by  Federal  leglalatlon  on  filled  cheeae. 

The  Oleo  Inatltute  In  WaaUington  la  the 
apearhead  of  the  attack  on  butter.  The  lead- 
era  of  the  preacnt  administration  have  given 
comfort  to  the  enemlea  of  the  dairy  cow  on 
many  occaslona.  One  of  the  many  examples 
vaa  when  Mr.  Sam  Ratbuxn.  Speaker  of  the 
Houae.  appeared  before  the  Houae  Agriculture 
Committee  when  the  oleo  hearings  were  being 
held  on  Tueeday,  October  26.  1943,  and  rave 
the  following  statement: 

"The  Spcakxx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  here 
to  teatlf y.  because  I  am  not  suppoaed  to  have 
any  position  on  legislation.  However.  I  did 
come  over  this  morning  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Hopkins,  of  Sherman.  Tex.  He  happens  to  te 
to  the  district  that  I  represent.  He  is  head 
of  the  Meadolake  Foods.  They  produce  mlllc. 
They  buy  milk.  They  produce  margarine. 
Be  la  a  man  of  long  and  wide  experience,  and 
any  stattement  that  he  makes  for  the  rec<Hxt 
la  a  trvM  statement  as  far  as  he  himself  knows. 

"He  comes  here  representing  the  mar- 
gartoe  taduatry.  which  thinks  that  it  should 
atm  be  treated  as  a  food  product  and  should 
not  be  penalixed  simply  because  it  might 
eoene  toto  competition  with  aomeone  else, 
and  I  almply  wanted  the  committee  to  know 
that  I  know  Mr.  Hopklna.  I  know  his  capa- 
bUtttoa.  I  know  hla  aplendld  work  both.  In 
milk  production  and  in  the  production  ot 
cottozisced  producta.  and  when  he  cornea  be- 
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fore  you  you  will  have  a  man  before  you  who 
haa  been  designated  by  thla  great  industry 
to  represent  It  here  and  one  who  knowa 
something  about  it." 

On  July  6.  1940.  the  Unite*  Statee  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultvn-e  put  oi  a  radio  skit 
which  waa  broadcast  the  lenj  th  and  breadth 
of  the  land  wherein  they  ex  oiled  the  value 
of  oleo.  Tliere  are  many  oth<  r  examples  that 
could  be  given,  where  the  edtiinlatratlon  haa 
supported  the  vegetable-oil  U  itereats. 

When  the  people  real  xe  waat  would  hap- 
pen If  oleo  frauduleiftly  eplaces  butter 
they  must  also  realize  wha1  would  happen 
if  cottonseed  oil  replaces  animal  fat  In  con- 
denaed  milk,  they  roust  alio  reallae  what 
wculd  happen  In  the  cheese  Industry  If  fllle{l 
cheeae  flnda  Ita  way  to  tha  ahalvaa  of  the 
grocery  storea  of  the  Nation. 

Oreen  Bay,  Wla.,  will  not  o<  oupy  Ita  praaant 
poaltlon  aa  a  ehaaaa  etnttr  If  and  when  filled 
chMaa  aupplanu  In  whola  oi  In  part  natural 
Wiaoonain  etieeae. 

The  principle  la  the  name  1  >r  each  product, 
If  a  vegetable  oil  la  the  a^ulvalent  of  an 
animal  fat  in  one  of  tbeaa  dairy  produdta, 
we  can  expect  to  aet  an  elfoi  I  to  brtai  down 
federal  laglalntlon  afforded  all  of  the  dairy 
producta.  No  one  ean  oone  »tently  promote 
oleomargarine  unleaa  he  la  w  lling  to  promola 
filled  milk  and  filled  eheaa*. 

Wiaconain  economy  la  so  t  oaely  aaeoolated 
with  dairying  that  even  <  ur  car  lioenaee 
proudly  read  "America'!  tH  »ylao4." 

A  HOCCOCOOO  annual  mltl  Imgwi  fw-thla 
one  industry  In  our  itate  ihould  maka  M 
flitlsena  oognUwnt  of  tha  hreat  faced  »y 
th«  dairy  Induatry  today,  '  hU  not  only  re- 
fleeu  the  Importance  of  lalrylni  to  the 
farmar,  but  it  brtnia  out  ti  •  importana*  of 
the  dairy  and  the  dairy  Ine  »me  of  th«  oem- 
munttiM  and  •him  of  ottri  t»u  m  wall, 

■very  huaineM  and  profet  ilonal  group,  in- 
cluding the  barbera,  banker  i,  hakeri,  garage, 
hardware,  rtothing,  groeary  and  drug  •*««■. 
maehinery  and  dairy  equl  imant  mamtfao* 
turers  and  daalera,  and  v«t<  rlnarlana  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  proap  irity  of  tha  dairy 
bualneaa  of  Wlaeonain. 

Bs-Oov«mor  Hoard,  Daai  llanry,  and  Dr, 
Babeoefc  are  tiauatly  crediu  J  with  betng  the 
founders  and  builders  of  th4  dairy  Induatry  cf 
our  State.  Their  names  wil  go  down  In  his- 
tory. Their  names  will  alwi  ys  have  the  meet 
prominent  place  in  the  ag  Icultural  hlatory 
el  our  Btate.  While  theee  great  men  built 
well,  the  time  has  now  con  le  to  frankly  tell 
the  people  of  Wlsconaln  t  liat  the  need  of 
the  hour  la  to  find  someone  to  save  the  dairy 
indtiatry  of  Wlaeonain. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  «.  B.  Hart,  of  the 
University  of  Wlaeonain,  and  one  of  the 
worlds  greatest  living  scleitists,  is  now  the 
hope  of  every  cltiecn  in  A  nerica.  When  In 
Washington  in  June  1944  h  e  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  ^5^1culture,  hold- 
ing hearings  on  8.  1744,  ii  bill  to  regulate 
production  and  dlstrlbutljn  of  margarine. 
I  quote  the  following  fron  his  testimony: 
"In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  It 
Is  preposterous — let  me  re  jeat  that — in  the 
present  state  of  our  know  edge  It  is  prepos- 
terous for  ary  scientist  tn  make  the  blank 
statement  that  It  is  provsn  that  oleomar- 
garine or  vegetable  oils  ha  re  an  equivalence 
to  butterfat  In  nutrition." 

I  realize  some  groups  wil  bin  Wisconsin  are 
willingly  or  unwillingly  w(  rking  against  the 
dairy  Industry  of  the  Stats.  Some  of  these 
groups  are  more  or  less  lli'ing  oft  the  dairy 
industry.  I  alao  realize  tt  at  one  newspaper 
la  Intentionally  or  uninten  ;lonally  giving  aid 
to  the  oleo  trust.  The  ole  3  bill  came  within 
two  votea  in  the  Agricultire  Committee  of 
carrying  this  present  sessK  n  of  Congress. 

The  Wisconsin  dalrymet  certainly  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  facts  aid  be  informed  of 
the  serloua  situation  whlih  confronts  their 
Industry.    Post-war    agrkQlture,    then,    in 


Wisconsin  is  most  assuredly  dependent  upon 
the  vegetable  oil  and  animal  fat  controversy. 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
at  some  future  time. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Rsm  F.  MtTiaaT, 
Jfember  of  Congrea$. 


Arckbithop  Spellman  Takes  Part  in  An- 
airertary  Services  for  Poland  in  Loo- 
don 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  j 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  tLUMote 
ZN  TKl  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSEMTATIVBi 

W§dn0tdav.  Btpttmbir  ti,  t$44 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Bptskor.  tmdar 
leave  to  txtand  my  rcmsrki  ifi  thn  Rsc- 
OR0,  X  ineludo  ih*  following  srilcle  from 
the  WfoklyX.  A.  P.  Review: 

ARCNBlSNOr   gPgLLMAN    TANia   FAST    l«    AWWt. 

VHWAST  aavMW  vea  9olah9  w  iomoon 
LoMsoM ,  Beptsmber  Ir-^Tbe  Moet  Reverend 
Pranela  J.  Spsllman,  arehblahop  of  New 
York,  who  II  at  preaent  touring  the  various 
military  pneU  In  Burepe  as  military  vlear 
of  the  United  BUtee  armed  forees,  asalstad 
at  a  solemn  pontlBeal  Maae  eeletorated  for 
Poland  at  the  •rosiplon  Oratory  on  the  oe- 
eaelon  of  the  ftfIB  tSBlvereary  of  the  bsfin- 
nlnf  of  the  war,  ^    _  ^    ^,  ^^ 

ITie  Meet  Reverend  Oharlea  Badonekl.  hish* 
op  of  Wloelawek,  eelehiaied  the  pontifleal 
high  Masa  tn  the  preeenee  of  the  Mdf»Jt^- 
erend  Bernard  OHmn.  arehMehoi  of  Weet- 
mlneur,  Arebbtshop  Bpellman,  of  New  Tpm, 
Bishop  Matthew,  auxiliary  Mehop  of  London, 
and  ether  dletlngulshsd  msmbere  of  tlie  eter* 
gy.  President  Wladyslsw  Raeaklewtes,  Pm* 
mler  Btanlstaus  Mlkolsjesyk,  mMnhers  of  the 
Polish  Nsttonsl  Council,  mlllUry  authorltlss, 
and  allied  llalaon  odkers  to  the  Polish  forose 
also  attendsd. 

After  the  high  moss.  Archbishop  OrUBn 
delivered  the  following  address: 

"Plve  years  ago  today  your  beloved  country 
was  Invaded  by  the  brutal  Nazi  hordra  with 
their  guns,  tanks,  planes,  and  munitions  of 
war.  For  5  years  your  coimtry  suffered  in- 
vasion and  occupation.  There  have  been 
committed  acts  of  brutality  against  your 
people  such  as  the  world  has  not  seen  before. 
To\ir  men.  women,  and  children  have  been 
deported  by  the  thousands;  mass  murders 
have  been  committed  as  well  as  extermina- 
tion of  hostages.  For  5  years  you  have 
bravely  withstood  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Tour  fortitude  has  been  unsurpassed  and 
your  sufferings  in  this  war  xmequaled.  The 
world  has  admired  your  courage  and  deter- 
mination. 

"During  the  battle  for  Britain  you  fought 
side  by  side  with  us  on  sea,  land,  and  in  the 
air  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  your  fighting 
men  won  the  admiration  of  us  all.  The  blood 
which  your  soldier  shed  and  the  blood  of 
your  Innocent  victims  cries  to  heaven  for 
Justice.  Poland  has  siiflered  and  fought  for 
her  freedom  and  independence  and  God  vrtll 
see  that  the  heroic  acts  and  sufferings  of 
martyred  Poland  will  not  have  been  made  in 
vain. 

"We  have  learned  with  great  grief  and 
dismay  of  the  horrors  that  are  being  perpe- 
trated in  Warsaw  and  we  shall  work  and  pray 
with  you  that  those  horrors  will  speedily 
come  to  an  end.  We  have  always  admired 
the  strong  faith  and  deep  piety  ol  the  Catho- 
lics In  Poland.    In  the  bitter  crisis  which 


now  confronts  you.  you  may  be  stire  of  the 
aincere  and  urgent  prayers  of  the  CathoUca 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Catholics  through- 
out the  world,  that  a  happy  aolution  may  be 
obtained. 

-We  know  that  you  will  do  everything  in 
your  power  by  work  and  prayer  to  secure 
this  end  The  people  of  this  country  will 
never  forget  that  2  dajrs  after  your  coim- 
try was  invaded  we  entered  this  war  to 
defend  youi  freeom  and  yoiu-  Independence. 
You  have  already  been  solemnly  assure  that 
ycur  people  will  enjoy  religious  liberty.  This 
country  has  promised  that  Justice  will  be 
secured  and  will  keep  lU  pledge  that  Poland 
shall  always  remain  sovereign  and  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  There  are  many  stout 
hearts  not  only  In  this  country  but  through- 
out the  civilised  world  who  do  not  belong 
to  our  faith  and  who  are  yotir  friends. 

"Sursum  oorda.  Lift  up  your  hearta.  The 
end  of  hnetllttles  U  In  sight.  The  people  of 
this  country  snd  our  allies  will  never  allow 
the  fate  of  Poland  to  hang  In  the  balanee. 
They  know  you,  they  know  of  your  sufferings, 
and  they  ars  determined  that  justice  will  be 
leeured  unto  you," 


ReioludoBi  of  Nationil  AiiocUtion  of 
County  Officiali 

EXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

r>r  NOBTN  DAKOTA 
Iff  TNB  NOVSB  OP  RBPRBBBNTATTVBS 

Wednttday,  Bepttmbtr  li,  lUi 

Mr.  BVRDXCK.  Mr.  Ipeskgr,  under 
Itsve  to  extend  my  rgmsrkg  In  thg 
RscokD.  X  Include  the  following  rgfolu- 

tlons: 

aieottmoN  i 

Whereas  ths  cost  of  county  and  local  gov- 
emmsnt  throughout  ths  UnltMl  SMtes  U 
financed  chiefly  by  ths  ad  valorsm  property 
tax.  and  It  U  sssentUl  to  ths  sUblllty  of  local 
government  and  the  welfare  of  local  tax- 
payers that  the  full  property  tax  base,  prea- 
ent and  poUntlal,  be  available  for  stich  pur- 
poses; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  dovemment  Is  now 
the  owner  of  more  than  400.000.000  acrea  of 
land  reserved  from  the  public  domain  and 
acquired  from  private  owners  for  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  and  for  other  pur- 
poses not  purely  governmental  In  character 
and  not  of  local  benefit,  and  is  also  the  owner 
of  other  extensive  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, both  rural  and  urban,  acquhred  for 
millUry  and  naval  installations,  defense 
manufacturing  planU,  housing  and  resettle- 
ment projects,  and  other  purposes  connected 
with  the  present  national  emergency;  and 

Whereas  such  holdings  are  wholly  exempt 
from  local  taxation,  and  In  those  cases  where 
provision  has  been  made  for  payments  to 
local  governmenU  in  lieu  of  taxes  based  on 
varying  percentages  of  receipts  and  restricted 
to  special  uses,  and  so  fail  to  accomplish  the 
purpose  of  relieving  local  taxpayers  from  the 
distress  caused  by  the  exemption  of  Federal 
holdings  from  local  taxation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  altogether  Just  and  equitable 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tribute to  local  goverrunent  on  account  of 
such  holdings  to  the  same  extent  as  privately 
owned  property  is  taxed,  and  that  such  pay- 
ment ahould  be  made  annually  to  the  end 
that  local  property  taxes  t>e  proportionately 
reduced:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  National  Aaaociation  of 
County  Officials  in  conference  assembled,  in 
Syracuse.  N.  F.,  thU  26th  day  of  July  1944, 


That  it  Is  the  aense  of  this  association,  com- 
posed of  county  officials  of  several  Btatea, 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btatea 
should,  and  it  is  hereby  respectlully  re- 
quested, immediately  to  provide  by  general 
law  applicable  uniformly  throughout  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

1.  That  national  forests,  national  parks 
and  monuments,  Indian  reservations,  and  all 
other  lands  and  properties  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  in  its  proprietorial 
capacity,  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  similar  property  in 
private  ownership; 

a.  That  there  be  secured  to  the  States  and 
their  several  subdivisions,  govemmenul 
revenue,  either  in  the  form  of  direct  tax  or 
equivalent  payments  squal  to  ths  taxss  and 
asssssments  which  would  havs  bssn  Im- 
possd  except  for  Fsdsral  ux  exemptlop,  on 
account  of  all  property  acquired  by  ths 
United  Btstss,  lU  corporations,  agencies  or 
•ubsldlsries.  in  the  intereet  of  national  de- 
fense or  the  war  effort,  since  leptember  g. 
ISMi  and  be  It  further 

Betolved,  That  the  aeoretary  of  this  uso- 
elation  be,  and  be  hereby  u,  instructed  to 
transmit  ooolss  of  thU  rssolution  to  ths 
ieoretary  of  Agrioulture,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inurlor,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Bwre- 
tary  of  the  Mavy.  and  to  eaoh  Member  of 
the  Oongreee  of  the  United  States, 

aaeottmow  s 

Whereat  special  reservations  of  public  and 
private  lands  for  national  park  and  monu- 
ment purpossa  tend  to  lock  up  vast  rssouress 
of  our  national  wealth  and  dUirupt  county 
units  of  gdvernment;  and 

Whereaa  one  of  the  objects  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Ofltolals  Is  to  keep  In- 
tact and  protect  the  Integrity  of  our  county 
unite  of  iovernment;  and 

Whereas  here  was  set  aside  March  1S>  IMg, 
by  Presidential  decree,  Ml,f  10  acres  of  public 
and  private  lands  in  Teton  County,  Wyo ,  as 
the  Jackson  Hols  National  Monument  tn  sd' 
dttlon  to  ths  alrsady  saUting  Grand  Teton 
National  Park,  comprising  ••,000  acres,  and 
l.TTg^NW  acrss  of  national  forsst  lands  within 
Tston  County;  and 

Whereas  thess  rsservstlons  Isavs  on  ths 
tax  ron»  of  that  county  only  a  few  percent  of 
the  total  county  acreage:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
County  OfficUls  hereby  voices  lu  protest  to 
Indiscriminate  actions  of  this  kind,  which, 
without  regard  to  local  conditions,  tend  to 
bring  about  liquidation  of  counties  which 
the  National  Association  of  County  Offlciala 
is  striving  to  protect  and  encourage  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  form  of  government. 
Furthermore,  we  do  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quest the  Members  of  Congress  to  pass  H.  R. 
2241  abolishing  the  Jackson  Hole  National 
Monument. 

RXSOLTTTION  3 

Whereas  the  alien  property  custodian  has 
taken  the  stand  that  alien  property  held  by 
him  ts  Federal  property,  and  as  such,  is  not 
subject  to  local  taxation:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Coimty  Officials  In  annual  convention  at 
Syracuse,  N.  T.,  this  27th  day  oi  July,  1944. 
does  hereby  support  Senate  bill  1940  to  au- 
thorise the  alien  property  custodian  to  pay 
In  his  discretion  Bute,  Federal,  and  local 
tazea,  and  we  do  hereby  request  that  the 
word  "shall"  be  Inserted  In  place  of  the  word 
"may"  for  the  protection  of  the  counties  that 
Bute,  Ptederal.  and  local  taxes  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation. 

nsoLunoM  s 
Whereas  the  attention  of  the  county  offl- 
daU  of  ths  United  States  has  been  directed 


to  the  problem  of  war  surpluses  and  espe- 
cially to  the  problem  of  the  disbursement  of 
durable  equipment:  and 

Whereas  great  stock  piles  of  this  equip- 
ment are  now  held  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  and  to  prevent  the  dumping  and  the 
indiscriminate  distribution,  or  the  aals  to 
speculating  groups  after  the  war:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Jtesolred.  by  the  National  Association  of 
County  Offlciala,  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled In  Syracuse.  N.  Y..  this  27th  day 
of  July.  1944.  do  hereby  support  uiunlmously 
Senate  bill  204S.  as  amended,  for  the  dutrl- 
bution  and  ssle  of  war  surplus  commodities, 
both  perishabls  and  durable,  and  that  tha 
ascrcury  of  ths  National  Assoclstion  of 
County  Ofllelsls  be  instructsd  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  reeolutlon  to  Mr.  Baton.  Dtrsetor 
of  ths  dovemment  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  rsqttssung  him  to  forward  a 
oopy  of  ths  reeolutlon  to  ths  Presldsnt  of  the 
United  SUtes,  snd  the  Members  ot  the 
of  Repreeenutlves  at  Washington,  D.  0. 


RtpublictB  CasiptlfB 

Wl'MmUW  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  wfsoowstM 

nr  TitB  Housi  OP  rbprbsbntativib 

Widmtday,  itpttmbtr  li,  1944 

Mr.  DXLWIO,  Mr,  ■posktr,  undaf 
losve  to  extend  my  rrmarki  In  the  Rfc- 
oss,  X  Include  the  following  article  by 
Irnoit  Undloy.  from  the  Washlnffton 
Poet  of  Sepumber  12,  1944: 

RgPWI  irSW  CASfSAMN 

aia,  ■Bwev's  vnuTaav 
(By  Bmest  Undley) 

A  esmpaign  speech  Is  usually  dssignsd  to 
servsons,  or  both.of  twopurposss.  Ths  Brat 
is  to  injsct  snthustasm  Into  thoss  who  srs 
already  of  the  eandidaU's  psrsusslon;  to  in- 
spire party  workers,  encourage  campaign  con- 
tributions, and  overcome  apathy.  The  aeoesMl 
Is  to  win  the  support  of  doubtful  vours. 

Most  of  Dewey's  opening  speech  of  his  cur- 
rent tour  was  intended,  I  ahould  say.  to 
serve  the  first  puri>ose.  It  traveled  well-worn 
grooves  of  Republican  opposition  to  Rooae- 
velt's  domestic  poUcies. 

Dewey's  second  speech  was  framed  to  at- 
tract the  so-called  Wlllkie  Republicans  acd 
all  others  who  would  vote  for  a  change  if 
they  thought  the  Republicans  could  l>e  trust- 
ed to  organize  peace.  By  those  who  believe 
the  organization  of  a  secure  peace  is  highly 
ImporUnt.  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
structive speech.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
Dewey,  to  be  convincing,  will  have  to  confirm 
and  amplify  his  views  as  the  campaign  pro- 
greases,  not  only  because  of  some  of  his  own 
earlier  utterances,  but  because  of  the  past 
record  of  his  party,  the  Isolationist  passages 
in  the  Republican  platform,  and  the  promi- 
nence of  unregenerate  or  only  allghtly  dis- 
guised isolationisU  among  his  supporters. 
The  divisions  within  the  Republican  Party 
over  foreign  policy  are  quite  as  sharp  aa  thoss 
within  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  this  realm,  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
Dewey  has  to  overcome  also  the  handicap  of 
inexperience.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  his  views  on  the  organization  of 
the  peace  are  identical  with  Roosevelt's,  their 
relative  competence  to  do  the  Job  would  still 
havs  to  be  weighed.  At  Louisville,  however, 
Dewey  probably  did  as  much  as  he  could  in 
one  ahort  and  rather  general  speech  toward 
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neutralizing  the  organlMitlon  of  the  peace 
M  ft  campaign  Issue. 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  Dewey's 
opening  addresses  was  the  charge  that  the 
RooseTclt  administration  plans  to  delay  the 
demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  because 
tt  fears  a  depression.  It  was  surprising  be- 
jijuaB  it  was  fantastic.  Dewey's  entire  case 
was  built  on  a  sentence  by  Major  General 
Hershey.  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
Uerabey  has  been  In  the  Army  since  the  First 
World  War.  Nominally  he  »s  a  RepubUcan. 
Certaluly  he  has  nerer  been  associated  with 
the  New  Deal  or  Democratic  politics.  More- 
evar.  his  }ob  is  to  obtain  men  for  the  armed 
Mmees.  not  to  demobilize  th«m. 

The  Army's  plan  for  partial  demohlllaatlon 
after  the  defeat  of  Oermany  had  been  an- 
noonoed  before  Dewey  made  his  charge  the 
l»-st  time.  (He  repeated  It  at  Loalsville.) 
After  the  defeat  at  Japan  there  will  be  a 
larger  demobilisation— of  the  Navy  as  well  as 
of  the  Army.  No  one  can  say  now  to  what 
level  or  exactly  how  rapidly  it  would  be  wise 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  firm  organization  of  the  peace  should  be 
the  first  conslderstlon.  And  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  United  SUtee  will  wish  to  preserve 
the  relaUve  superiority  to  naval  and  air 
power  which  it  wlU  have  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 

If  new  men  are  drawn  In.  this  can  be  done 
without  injustice  to  men  who  will  have  done 
their  part,  or  more,  and  wish  to  return  to 
dvUlan  life. 

Dewey's  charge  was  obviously  a  bid  for  the 
vote  of  servicemen  who  want  to  return  as 
Boon  as  possible  to  civilian  life  and  of  their 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts.  If  it  had 
any  substance,  it  might  be  effective.  But  to 
a  Washington  observer  it  is  too  tUm»y  in  fact 
to  merit  attention. 

What  Is  more  disturbing  was  Dewey's  light- 
handed  disregard  of  the  necessity  for  assuring 
that  the  fruits  of  victory  are  not  lost  to  us 
through  reducing  our  armed  forces  too  early 
cr  too  drastically.  He  said  that  "the  occupa- 
tion of  Oermany  and  Japan  should  very  soon 
be  confined  to  those  who  vcluntarlly  choose 
to  remain  in  the  Army  when  peace  comes." 
■e  did  not  say  what  he  would  do  about  the 
Navy. 

In  all  probahlUty.  the  United  SUtee  will 
Bot  wish  to  leave  large  forces  of  occupaUon 
In  either  Germany  or  Japan  for  an  extended 
period,  especially  If .  as  la  altogether  probable, 
the  Job  can  be  discharged  satisfactorily  by 
tttheia.  But  whether  forces  adequate  to  pro- 
tect our  totcrests  and  maintain  the  peace  can 
be  obtained  by  voluntary  recruitment  la  an- 
oUier  question.  Sven  If  they  could  be.  the 
cai^e  for  universal  military  service  is  strong. 

Dewey,  in  effect,  has  come  out  not  only 
against  universal  mlliUry  service  as  a  long- 
range  policy,  but  against  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory service  after  the  defeat  of  Japan — 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  American  Interests 
and  the  securing  of  the  peace. 


NittMri  Valley  ktAmtf  U  Not  tba 
Aaswcr 


KZTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  WlU  M.  WHITTINGTON 

m  TBI  HOUSS  OF  RZPRESENTATIVU 

WecfneMfay,  Sei^entber  13,  1$44 

ICr.  wmrriNOTON.  llr.  Speaker, 
wider  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RaooKD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  Olobe- 


Democrat.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
tember  3,  1944.  to  wit: 


Sunday,  Sep- 


ac.  T.  A.  IS  HOT  TBI  Mi  rsWBI 


Va]  ley 
mlfl  lit 


In 


Rooe  'velt 

t  ae 


opsns 


plan 
\;pon-i 


Congress  now  has  before 
proposals  for  the  creation  of 
ley  Authority.  Both  bills.  on< 
Senator  MvxaAT  of  Montana 
by  Senator  Giuxrnt.  of  Iowa 
after  the  act  establishing  the 
ley  Authority. 

In  view  of  the  importance 
als.  both  to  the  Missouri 
Nation,  Insofar  as  they 
far-reaching  precedent 
bills  has  aroused  surprisinglj 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  and 

In  the  Valley  States  wher^ 
River  presents  problems  of 
power,  and  navigation,  ther 
by  the  people  or  their  elected 
M.  V.  A.:  certainly  no 
that  this  Is  the  method  by 
the   several  problems.     And 
fact  that  an  M.  V.  A.  would 
step   toward   President 
Install  T.  V.  A.'s  all  over 
has  frequently  said  there 
eight,  an  ambition  which 
the  entire  New  Deal  program 
trol  of  everything  Washington 
hands  on. 

In  weighing  the  merits  o1 
two  fundamentals  must  be 
Is  how  the  creation  of  an  M 
the  Immediate  and  pressing 
ley.    The  other  Is  the  long 
the  Imposition  of  such  a 
control  upon  the  valley  and 

The  Immediate  and  pri 
Missouri     Valley     is     flood 
loeses  In  the  valley  In  the 
now  estimated   at  $112,000.< 
the  United  SUtes  Weather 
the  annual  average  property 
In  the  valley  has  been  more 
during  the  last  20  years 
trade  territory,  the  annual 
more  than  SlS.000.000.    Thi  i 
and  the  constant  threat  to 
weU-belng  of  the  valley  mui^ 

It  Is  agreed  by 
both  the  Murray  cmd  the 
been  Introduced  too  late  to 
consideration   at   this 
therefore,  he  reintroduced  1 
gress  and  then  be  subject^ 
congressional  procedwe 
delays. 

Moreover,  the  Murray 
the  authority  to  be  created 
and   report    to   Congress 
years  after  the  passage  of 
mendatlons  for  the  unified 
uintrol.  navigation,  and 
proposed  In  the  bill.    This 
further    delays   and   might 
number  of  years  the  program 
which  is  lirgently  needed 
Congress  has  before  tt 
control  bill,  which  has  paasejCl 
la  pending  In  the  Senate, 
program  for  flood  control 
Valley.    This  program  can  1 
session  and  t>e  ready  to  be 
immediate  post-war 
the  Nation. 

Aothorlxatlon  of  the  Arm  r 
poptilarly  known  as  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Irrigation  and  reclamation 
BaalA,  can  be  Isduded  in 
Valley  program,  regardlees 
to  be  administered  by  an 
compact  between  the  8tat« 
river  commission 

It  Is  undeniably  In  the 
Misaourl  Valley  then,  to  past 
bin  now.  Insure  the 
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to  the  poet-war  public- works  program,  and 
speed  the  construction  of  the  flood-oontriA 
works  which  the  valley  must  have. 

When  the  time  comes  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  Missoxnrl 
VaUey  authority,  there  are  a  number  of  valid 
objections  to  the  plan  which  should  be  care- 
fully weighed  before  Congress  commits  this 
section  to  any  regional  control  plan  pat- 
terned aftw  the  T.  V.  A. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  objections 
Is  the  effect  of  such  regional  authorities  on 
the  national  flood-control  and  water-develop- 
ment program  and  upon  the  national  life. 
The  Mlaeovirl  Valley  authority  plan  as  set  out 
to  the  two  bUls  would  give  the  regional 
authority  exclusive  «uid  absolute  control  over 
the  watershed. 

Flood  control,  for  example.  Is  not  merely  a 
regional  problem,  any  more  than  It  Is  a  local 
problem.  Floodwaters  from  the  Missouri 
Basto  might  cause  unnecessary  damage  to 
the  Mississippi  Basin  unless  there  Is  a  na- 
tional agency  which  can  regulate  the  flood- 
control  works  In  all  of  the  river  basins. 

The  solution  certato  to  be  urged  would  be 
an  over-all  authority,  a  super-duper  author- 
ity to  administer  the  regional  authorities. 
This  is  the  dream  of  the  bureaucrats;  the 
establishment  of  an  autonomous  state  out- 
side the  reach  of  local  and  State  governments 
and  responsible  to  no  one  but  itself. 

The  creation  of  an  M.  V.  A.  would  also 
further  the  encroachment  of  Federal  agen- 
cies and  cori>oratlons  up>on  the  States  and 
upon  private  enterprise.  The  Murray  bill, 
for  example,  would  give  the  M.  V.  A.  the 
right  to  "acquire,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain"  wharves,  terminals,  roads,  sewage 
disposal  and  water-purification  works  and 
recreational  facilities.  It  authorizes  the  cor- 
poration to  be  established  to  sell  the  electric 
power  to  be  generated,  to  create  and  finance 
public  and  cooperative  agencies  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  and  water,  and 
to  fix  rates. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  9  of  the  Murray 
bill  goes  even  further.  It  stipulates  that 
the  corp>oration  Is  authorized  "to  construct 
or  operate  any  project  or  cqndxKt  any  activ- 
ity entrusted  to  it  through,  or  to  conjunction 
with,  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  conjunction  with  States 
or  subdivisions  or  agencies  thereof."  Under 
the  broad  authority  of  this  section.  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  M.  V.  A.  to  engage  to  the 
banking  business,  operate  grocery  stores. 
establish  schools  and  run  farms.  In  fact,  all 
of  these  actlvltiee  are  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Another  consideration  for  the  Valley  States 
and  local  communities  is  the  effect  of  an 
M.  V.  A.  on  taxation.  Citing  the  Murray  bill 
again,  section  IS  stipulates  that  "the  corpo- 
ration, its  property,  franchises,  and  Income 
are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation 
In  any  manner  or  form  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality  or  any  subdivision  or  district 
thereof." 

In  lieu  of  taxes,  the  biU  provides  that  the 
corporation  shall  pay  to  States  In  which  prop- 
erty previously  subject  to  taxation  Is  ac- 
quired. 5  percent  of  the  groes  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  power  and  water.  Ilieae  pay- 
ments would  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
percentage  of  the  proyjerty  held  in  each  State 
In  relation  to  the  value  of  all  property  held 
by  the  corporation.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  assurance  In  the  act  of  how  much 
revenue  any  State  would  receive,  and  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  payments  will  be  far  below 
the  revenue  the  States  and  local  taxing  units 
have  received  In  the  past. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  which 
have  prompted  the  Missouri  River  States 
Committee  to  oppose  the  M.  V.  A.  plan. 
Theee  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  peo- 
ple Off  the  Missouri  Valley  do  not  want  the 
M.  V.  A.  There  Is  no  quarrel  with  the  objec- 
tives at  the  develc^nnent  program  as  set  out 
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In  either  the  Murray  or  the  GUlette  bills. 
But  there  are  many  valid  objections  to  the 
insidioxis  autonomy  which  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  creation  of  a  M.  V.  A. — espe- 
cially when  all  of  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
the  plan  can  be  attained  without  the  Impo- 
sition of  a  M.  V.  A. 


A  Square  Deal  for  Citizens  of  Every 
Color  and  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASsACHVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  continued 
blockade  of  the  bill  which  is  designed  to 
make  permanent  the  Fair  Emplosinent 
Practices  Committee,  and  to  provide  spe- 
cific statutory  authority  for  this  agency. 
It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  are  the  victims  of  exist- 
ing discrimination  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment in  trade  and  industry,  discrim- 
ination of  which  our  Negro  citizens  have 
been  the  heaviest  sufferers.  They  de- 
serve far  better  treatment. 

The  1944  platform  adopted  by  the 
Republicans  at  Chicago  condemned  the 
injection  into  American  life  of  appeals 
to  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  It 
pleoged  a  congressional  investigation  to 
ascertain  what  discrimination  has  been 
practiced  in  the  armed  forces  against 
Negroes  and  legislation  to  correct  any 
discrimination.  It  pledged  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission, 
established  by  statute.  It  opposed  poll 
taxes  as  a  requisite  for  voting  and  fa- 
vored a  constitutional  amendment  for 
their  abolition.  The  Republican  Party 
is  on  record  for  the  enactment  of  a  Fed- 
eral statute  against  lynching. 

Republican  Party  sincerity  and  good 
faith  with  respect  to  these  specific 
pledges  have  been  attested  by  the  con- 
duct and  the  votes  of  the  Republicans  in 
Congress.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the 
Republicans  had  been  in  the  majority  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  recent 
years,  the  requisite  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate these  discriminations  and  to  insure 
equality  of  treatment  for  the  Negro 
would  have  been  enacted.  These  pledges 
would  have  been  translated  from  the 
realm  of  promise  to  the  realm  of  reali- 
zation. 

The  party  platform  adopted  by  the 
Democrats  this  year  after  it  had  been 
drafted  by  the  President's  close  asso- 
ciates and  reviewed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  silent  on  the  subject  of  poll  taxes, 
lynching,  and  racial  discrimination  in 
emplojonent,  except  for  a  vague  general- 
ization proclaiming  a  belief  that  racial 
and  religious  minorities  have  the  right 
to  live,  develop,  and  vote  equally  with 
all  citizens  and  share  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution. 

The  performance  of  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  on  these  issues,  as  evidenced  by 
the  record,  belies  even  the  vague  proc- 
lamation of  equality  under  the  law,  con- 
tained in  their  1944  platform.    Both  the 


antilynching  bill  and  the  bill  to  abolish 
poll  taxes  as  a  condition  of  voting  have 
been  blocked  by  Democratic  opposition. 

The  bill  offered  in  the  House  by  my 
colleague,  Representative  Charles  M.  La- 
FoLLETTE,  Republican  of  Indiana,  to 
make  permanent  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  has  been  pigeon- 
holed in  committee,  seemingly  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  administration — pigeonholed 
at  least  until  after  election,  as  a  gesture 
of  appeasement  to  the  Democrats  in  the 
South. 

Indeed  the  position  of  the  southern 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee,  is  illustrated  by  the  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  the  House  on  August 
28  by  the  Member  representing  the  First 
District  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Rankin,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said: 

While  they  are  fighting  our  battles  abroad, 
for  God's  sake  let  us  not  insult  them  here  at 
home  by  forcing  this  damnable  P.  E.  P.  C. 
upon  them  or  their  families. 

The  question  of  the  good  faith  or  lack 
of  good  faith  of  the  Democrats,  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  was  discussed  in  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  September  1.  It  is  illuminating, 
and  I  am  including  it  in  these  remarks. 
It  is  as  follows: 

WHY  THX  DELAY? 

The  House  Labor  Committee,  which  has 
been  consistently  amenable  to  the  will  of  the 
administration,  has  decided  to  postpone  fur- 
ther hearings  on  a  bill  to  create  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  untU 
after  the  tiovevaber  elections. 

With  reference  to  this  decision.  Represent- 
ative LAFoLLrrrx.  Republican,  of  Indiana, 
author  of  the  bill,'  told  the  House  on  Monday: 
"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  it  looks  as 
though  this  bill  is  being  bottled  up  in  com- 
mittee during  the  election  campaign  only  be- 
cause the  Democratic  Party  platform  evaded 
the  issue  of  discrimination  in  emplo3rment. 
I  hope  I  am  wroiig  because  discrimination  to 
employment  Is  an  issue  which  should  tran- 
scend party  lines.  It  Is  an  Issue  on  which 
all  of  us  who  are  up  for  reelection  must  stand 
squarely  and  be  counted."  Mr.  LAFoLLrmt 
then  called  upon  "the  Democratic  party  and 
Its  candidate  for  President  to  explato  •  •  • 
why  it  has  permitted  or  ordered  Its  labor- 
committee  chairman  to  hold  up  this  legisla- 
tion until  after  the  coming  election." 

A  Senate  suljcommittee  opened  hearing 
Wednesday  on  a  companion  P.  E.  P.  C.  bill, 
and  It  WlU  be  instructive  to  foUow  its  legis- 
lative history.  For  If  this  bill  Is  likewise 
bottled  up  In  committee.  It  will  be  quite 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Democrats  In 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  dodging 
an  Issue  which  could  be  expected  to  have 
seriotis  repercussions  among  their  sup- 
porteis  In  the  Southern  States. 


Combat  Rqiorter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TSNmsezx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13. 1944 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave*  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
desire  to  include  here  an  article  written 


by  a  dean  among  newspaper  writers  In 
Tennessee.  The  subject  of  this  articlu, 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  V.  Patton.  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  is  Sgt.  William  C. 
Harris,  Marine  Corps  combat  corre- 
spondent. 

Sergeant  Harris  will  be  remembered  by 
many  here  as  the  hard-working  secretary 
for  about  8  years  to  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Peterson,  of  Georgia. 

The  article  follows: 

KNOXVILLE  MARINK  HEARS  ATOLL  NATIVC  SPSAX 
BOSTON-ACCENTED    ENGLISH 

(By  Charles  V.  Patton) 
Sgt.  William  C.  Harris,  formerly  of  Knox- 
vUle.  now  a  Marine  Corps  combat  correspond- 
ent in  MarshaU  Islands,  has  been  playing  in 
the  role  of  an  toquiring  reporter. 

Sergeant  Harris  Is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Harris.  821  Deery  Street,  and  formerly 
was  a  Knoxville  Journal  reporter. 

Some  one  recently  remarked  that  the  fury 
of  war  had  virtually  torn  away  the  thin 
veneer  of  civilization  In  the  atolls,  but  Ser- 
geant Harris  found  an  Interesting  personality 
In  Majuro  atoll. 

He  related  the  story  of  his  trip  through  a 
cocoanut  grove  before  he  found  a  tiny  vil- 
lage. He  met  groups  of  men,  women,  and 
children  and  said  he  was  impressed  with  the 
dignity  of  one  of  the  older  men  and  figured 
he  was  the  chief.  "So  I  approached  and. 
gave  him  my  biggest  smile  and  inquired,  'You 
chief?'  " 

Harris  said  the  man  nearly  bowled  him 
over  with  his  English  reply  in  a  high  Harvard 
accent  as  if  it  had  come  straight  from  Boston. 
"No.  sir.  I  am  not  the  chief."  said  the 
atoll  native,  "but  you  may  find  the  king  in 
another  village  nearby.  I  ahaU  be  pleased 
to  escort  you." 

Sergeant  Harris  questioned  his  new  ac- 
quaintance and  learned  his  name  was 
Michael  Meddlson.  who  was  educated  In  the 
atoll  by  missionaries  from  Boston. 

Michael  Meddlson  proved  to  be  an  Inter- 
esting character  and  it  was  a  surprise  for  an 
Inquiring  reporter  to  come  in  contact  with 
such  a  man  in  the  far  away  atoll  (ring- 
shajjed  coral  Island)  If  you  prefer  to  caU  It 
that. 

Meddlson  related  that  he  had  traveled  all 
over  the  world  and  had  visited  many  Ameri- 
can cities. 

Think  of  an  East  Tennessean  who  had  been 
trained  as  a  Marine  combat  correspondent, 
walking  alone  along  the  trails  through  co- 
conut groves  to  ftod  the  little  villages  where 
the  natives  of  the  atoU  live.  It  is  related 
that  the  natives,  dark-eyed  and  tanned  by 
the  tropical  sunshine,  had  given  the  United 
States  marines  a  welcome. 

At  any  rate  Sergeant  Harris  made  friends 
with  those  he  met  in  the  tiny  village  vUlted, 
where  he  met  the  English-speaking  man 
with  a  Boston  accent. 

Harris  carried  his  camera  and  took  along 
a  handful  of  coins,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  bashful  children  who  looked  at 
him  to  amazement.  He,  of  course,  had  a 
good  chance  to  study  the  natives  and  their 
customs.  From  the  way  he  relates  his  ex- 
periences with  Michael  Meddlson,  it  Is  prob- 
able that  the  natives  considered  Harris  a« 
having  been  a  goodwill  messenger  between 
his  comrades  and  his  new  friends  to  that 
atoU. 

Let  Harris  relate  the  toterestlng  facts  ha 
learned  from  the  Island  dweller. 

"He  was  toterested  in  hearing  about  Amer- 
ican cities,  particularly  San  Francisco.  Hav- 
ing had  little  contact  with  the  ouUlde  world 
since  December  7,  1941,  he  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  Italy  had  surrendered,  and  that 
Mussoltol  had  been  overthrown.  When  he 
heard  that  the  Russians  were  to  Poland,  he 
cried: 
"Inconceivable!" 
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,  about  th«  pncNM  at  the  wmr  since 

the  J»puMW  BMrchanta.  who  bad 

were  permitted  to  have  radios. 

only  contact  with  the  oufaUde  world 

waa  the  arrlTal  every  few  months  of  a  small 
aupply  boat.  Then  they  would  hear  some 
QewB — rather  the  Jap  version  ct  It. 

Ik  knew  the  war  was  pinching  Tokyo,  he 
■aid.  by  the  steady  dwindling  Jap  suppliea. 
the  ever  amo'ler  price  offered  for  the  island 
goods  rach  as  copra,  fowl,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  n"/*  a  few  pigs.  The  trade  value  of 
laiaad  goods  was  redticed  to  such  a  point 
that  the  natlree  reft»ed  to  sell  their  meager 
•upply  of  chickens,  pigs,  etc  They  Just  went 
on  a  slt-dcwn  strike  as  far  as  making  sleep- 
ing mate,  baskets,  etc..  was  concerned. 

•tfOrt^Aj  our  ^r— ***g  hss  caused  an  infla- 
tionary spiral.  For  instance  some  of  our 
>4fH«i«»  have  offered  as  much  as  $5  for  a 
akinny  hen.  which  the  Japs  used  to  get  for 
85  cents.  Some  of  us  who  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  taste  of  fresh  cackleberries  would 
gladly  pay  a  buck  apiece  for  them. 

"However.  It  Is  imderstood  that  steps  are 
being  taken  by  the  military  authorities  to 
purchase  all  the  produce  and  handicraft  of 
the  natives  at  a  mutually  agreeable  price  and 
then  sell  It  to  the  ae>» Icemen  through  the 
regular  poet  exchange  system." 

Bill  Harris,  as  we  used  to  call  him  In  the 
newsroom,  ts  a  brother  of  Bd.  Harris,  who  was 
for  many  years  on  the  Journal's  news  staff, 
bat  aow  in  the  United  States  Army  service. 

Bill  Harris  started  his  career  more  than 
30  years  ago.  when  he  entered  the  KnoxTllle 
JournikI  and  Tribune  ofllce  and  asfesd  the  late 
William  M.  Clemens  for  a  )ob  as  oAce  boy. 

"I  MS  busy  today  and  havent  time  to 
talk  wttb  you."  saki  Clemens.  "Yes.  str:  I 
know  you  are  busy,  but  when  can  I  eotne 
back?"  replied  Hsrrls. 

"Well  come  back  next  Monday  and  111  see 
wbSt  I  can  do  for  you,"  said  Clemens. 

Bill  was  standing  Jiut  outside  the  managing 
editor^  oAcc  when  Clemens  arrived  on  Mon- 
day and  without  any  other  grating  Harris 
gaM.  "X  saa  hsrs  and  ready  to  go  to  work." 

Wttbout  further  Interview.  Clemens  saki, 
"I  hanran't  time  to  talk  to  you,  but  you  Jfust 
appiy  to  T.  J.  Simmons,  the  news  editor. 
and  tell  blm  I  said  to  put  3rou  to  work." 

A  few  days  later  another  boy  was  needed 
to  taks  tiks  plaes  of  one  who  had  been  en  the 
nl|^  MSlgMBeBt  and  Clemens  decided  that 
Bill  had  started  off  so  satisfactorily  with  his 
work  tiMt  bs  would  be  able  to  And  another 

rifsin  ealled  Bill  to  his  office  and  asked 
,  to  And  a  boy  who  would  like  to  work  at 
kt. 

"AU  rl^tt.  Itt.  Clsmena.  I  will  find  a  good 
boy  MSd  hire  biaa. "  saJd  Harris. 

The  next  morning  In  the  want-ad  ooltwin 
appeared  this  ad:  "Wanted  a  capable  office 
boy.  sec  BUI  Harris  at  the  managing  edi- 
tor's ollee.    P.  8.:  Oood  pay  assured." 

Soon  after  Clemens  arrived  at  his 
applicants  began  knocking  on  hla  door, 
er  15  boys  had  knorksrt  on  the  door,  CI 
locked  the  door  and  rsfosed  to  open  It 

Whan  Harris  arrived  he  found  between  25 
and  SO  husky  boys  packed  and  Jammed  In 
tlw  narrow  ball  that  led  to  the  managing 
sdttor's  door. 

Bin  qoHMeaad  an  of  the  applicants,  but 
dM  not  imxnedlataly  salaet  one  to  fUl  the 
VMBBcy.  Be  aaked  ttsB  to  ratum  tbs  next 
morning  and  than  want  into  the  cfBca  a< 
OtaaHBS  to  MB  afeoot  his  mocsss  la  gatttng 
the  applicants. 

As  Bin  walkad  tnto  tba   oAot  CIcoMns 
looked  up  and  exclaimed:  "What  la  ths  ball 
all  this  mean?    When  I  eama  to  Uw  of- 
tbls    morning    thsrs   we're   M  BMIf   t 
Inl  work  " 

"^ell.  Mr    Cletnene."  Bill  replied.  1  ^■• 
!• 
fot  ratults." 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
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In  selecting  for  my 
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for  a  war  that  has  not  been  fooght.*    Until 
the  threat  of  that  Impending  struggle  has 
been  lifted  from  our  minds  and  hearts  we 
win  continue  to  have  tl. 000.000,000  defense 
bins,  we  will  continue  to  have  subsidies  for 
agriculture  m  lieu  of  free  and  open  foreign 
markets    for    surplus    production,    we    wUI 
continue  to  have  relief  Jobs  of  Government- 
made  work,  we  will  continue  to  have  group 
struggles  to  shift  the  hardships  of  life  from 
one  group  of  ahoulders  to  those  of  another. 
Some  think  that  Clarence  K.  Streit  in  his 
recent  book.  Union  Now.  has  found  the  solu- 
tion to  that  pressing  problem,  namely,  the 
union    of    the    democracies    of    the    world. 
Speaking  of  that  book,  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian, who  will  shortly  suooeed  Sir  Ronald 
Lindsay  as  the  British  Ambaaaador  to  this 
coimtry,  recently  said:  The  catue  of  war  Is 
national    sovereignty,    because    sovereignty 
condemns  mankind  to  live  imder  conditions 
of  anarchy.    There  are  other  factors  making 
for  war,  no  dcubt,  such  as  fear  or  greed  or 
pride  or  racialism.     But  It  is  anarchy  which 
inflames  all  these  evils  to  gigantic  propor- 
tions  and   makes    it   practically   inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  they  prodxjce   war.  as 
they  have  contlntjously  done  since  the  de- 
cline of  the  last  world  system  of  law — the 
Roman  Empire.     •     •     •     The  only  remedy 
for  war  is  unity,  which  means  the  ending  of 
sovereignty  either  by  force  from  wlthcut.  as 
Fttadsts  or  Communists  propose   (and  such 
peace  at  best  could  be  only  temporary),  or 
by  the  voJtmtary  pooling  of  national  sover- 
eignty in  some  form  of  democratic  federal 
union.     Every  compromise  which  leaves  na- 
tional sovereignty  intact — and  they  have  all 
been  tried:  League,  isolation,  disarmament, 
neutrality,    outlawry    of    war— will    fail,    as 
they  failed  In  the  United  States  from  1781 
to  1788,  because  they  do  not  cut  to  the  root 
at  the  cause  of  war — the  division  of  man- 
kind Into  entirely  selfish  and  self -regarding 
units,  which  will  submit  themselves  to  no 
conunon  constitution  or  law.'  " 

I  made  that  plea  for  peace  in  the  spring  of 
1939.  before  the  invasion  of  Poland,  because 
I  was  then  convinced  that  the  Ignominious 
surrender  to  Hitler  at  Munich  by  Prance  and 
Great  Britain  would,  unless  checked  by  tha 
democracies  of  the  world.  Involve  the  world 
in  another  world  war.  Therefore  I  con- 
cluded iiry  Elkton  speech  by  saying: 

"We  can  now  sit  by  our  own  fireside  and 
hear  the  message  of  Hitler  to  the  German 
people  at  the  time  it  is  delivered.  And  by 
the  same  token  we  can  read  the  economic 
effect  of  what  he  proposes  to  do  on  the  ticker 
tape  in  every  broker's  ofllce.  In  a  word,  tha 
whole  world  Is  now  one  economic  unit.  All 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  making  sacrtflcea, 
and  it  is  not  clear  to  me  how  we  can  avoid 
making  sacrifices.  Under  the  leadership  at 
Napoleon  the  people  of  Prance  made  sacri- 
fices for  the  dream  of  Napoleon  to  bring 
peace  to  Europe  through  the  domination  of 
all  European  countries  by  the  French  armies. 
But  Waterloo  proved  the  fallacy  of  a  peaca 
based  upon  the  sword.  And  If  Mr.  Hitler 
seeks  to  bring  peace  to  Oenmany  In  the  sama 
manner  he  likewise  will  meet  his  Waterloo. 
Tet  the  fact  remains  that  without  peace 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  standard  of  liv- 
ing either  here  or  abroad  and  to  achieve 
peace  sacrifices  of  some  type  must  be  made." 
The  war  I  felt  was  coming  did  come.  The 
prophecy  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  we  would 
be  forced  to  fight  another  war  more  terrible 
than  the  last  was  fulfilled.  On  the  fifth  an- 
nivarsary  of  Armlstlcs  Day  Wilson  made  hla 
last  appeal  to  ths  American  people  for  a 
peace  program  whan  he  said: 

"Tba  anniversary  of  Armlstlcs  Day  should 
stir  us  to  great  exaltation  of  spirit  becausa 
of  ths  proud  rscollsctlon  that  It  waa  our  day, 
a  day  above  those  aarly  days  of  that  ncvtr* 
to-ba-forgotten  November  which  lifted  tha 
world  to  tha  high  levala  of  vision  and  achlava- 
maot  upoo  wblob  tba  grsat  war  for  dsme^ 
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racy  and  right  was  fought  and  won:  although 
the  stimulating  memories  of  that  happy 
time  of  triumph  are  forever  marred  and  em- 
bittered for  us  by  the  shameful  fact  that 
when  the  victory  was  won — won,  be  It  re- 
membered— chiefly  by  the  Indomitable  spirit 
and  ungrudging  sacrifices  of  our  own  incom- 
parable soldiers — we  turned  our  backs  upon 
our  associates  and  refused  to  bear  any  re- 
sponsible part  In  the  administration  of  peace, 
or  the  firm  and  permanent  establishment  of 
the  results  of  the  war — won  at  so  terrible  a 
cost  of  life  and  treasure — and  withdrew  into 
a  sullen  and  selfish  isolation  which  is  deeply 
ignoble  because  manifestly  cowardly  and 
dishonorable. 

"Happily,  the  present  situation  In  the 
world  of  affairs  affords  us  the  opportunity 
to  retrieve  the  past  and  to  render  mankind 
the  inestimable  service  of  proving  that  there 
Is  at  least  one  great  and  powerful  nation 
which  can  turn  away  from  programs  of  self- 
interest  and  devote  Itself  to  practicing  and 
establishing  the  highest  ideals  of  disinter- 
ested service  and  the  consistent  maintenance 
of  exalted  standards  of  conscience  and  of 
.right." 

It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
people  to  heed  his  warning.  Those  of  us 
who  served  in  World  War  No.  1  might  say 
that  we  left  it  to  the  older  generation  to 
write  the  peace.  Today  we  are  the  older 
generation  and  if  we  again  fall  the  boys  who 
are  so  brilliantly  winning  another  victory  for 
us  on  far-flung  battle  fronts,  our  crime 
against  them  and  against  civilization  will  be 
Inexcusable. 

Ever  since  a  pharaoh  of  Egypt  proposed  a 
peace  plan  in  the  year  1375  B.  C.  hundreds  of 
such  proposals  have  been  made.  But  that 
historical  parade  demonstrates  the  tragic 
futility  of  dreams  and  actions  designed  for 
mankind's  peace  and  security  as  long  as 
might  supersedes  right.  It  should  be  a 
source  of  high  gratification  to  everyone  in 
this  distinguished  audience  that  the  first 
practical  plan  for  an  enduring  peace,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  Christian  Justice  and 
equity  was  proposed  by  the  son  of  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  who  was  born  in  the  his- 
torical city  of  Staunton  and  christened 
Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson.  At  Geneva  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world  have 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  on  which 
is  inscribed  "Woodrow  Wilson,  the  father 
of  the  League  of  Nations." 

I  first  learned  about  Woodrow  Wilson  as  a 
student  in  the  class  of  a  great  history  teacher. 
Dr.  S.  C.  MitcheU.  of  Richmond  College.  In 
our  course  In  American  History  we  studied 
Lord  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth",  and 
Woodrow  Wilsons  "The  State".  Four  years 
after  leaving  college,  with  all  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  youth  and  inexperience.  I  dared  to 
challenge  the  opposition  of  the  then  State 
Democratic  organization  to  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
All  I  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  get  myself 
elected  as  a  Woodrow  Wilson  delegate  to  the 
SUte  Convention  at  Norfolk.  Naturally,  I 
was  not  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore 
convention,  but  I  attended  the  Wilson  inau- 
guration in  1913,  I  paraded  before  our  Com- 
mander In  Chief  as  a  candidate  ofllcer  at 
the  Fort  Myer  officer  training  camp,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  fact  that  while  not  supporting 
him  for  the  Democratic  nomination  in  1912, 
the  entire  Virginia  delegaton  in  the  Congress 
gave  the  Wilson  domestic  and  war  program 
their  full  and  hearty  support. 

I  have  always  contended  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  the  greatest  political  philosopher 
who  has  ever  lived.  Aristotle  U  said  to  have 
studied  148  conatltutlona  In  writing  hla 
thesis  on  constitutions.  His  was  one  of  the 
great  Intellects  of  sll  times.  It  remained 
for  Thomas  Jsffsraon  to  translate  ths  abatract 
theory  of  paraonal  (rsadom  and  the  right  to 
self-government  Into  a  living  reality  whan 


he  penned  his  Immortal  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence 2,098  years  after  the  death  of  Aris- 
totle. On  that  day — on  that  Fourth  of  July 
1776 — Thirteen  American  Colonies  started  a 
world  revolution  for  personal  freedom.  It  Is. 
as  the  New  York  Irishman  said  about  the 
liberation  of  Texas,  the  "manifest  destiny  '  of 
the  American  people  to  see  the  Job  through. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  greatest  ex- 
pounder of  democracy  in  terms  of  eighteenth- 
centtiry  conditions.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
the  greatest  expounder  of  democracy  in  terms 
of  twentieth -century  conditions.  The  sound 
reforms  he  initiated  on  the  home  front  be- 
fore his  program  was  interrupted  by  war  are 
without  parallel  in  modern  times.  But  he 
realized,  with  a  clarity  possessed  by  few  of 
his  day  and  generation,  that  under  twenti- 
eth-century conditions  if  we  were  to  preserve 
our  democracy  at  home  the  world  must  be 
made  safe  for  democracy.  In  defining  that 
term  he  was  careful  to  explain  that  his  pro- 
gram never  contemplated  the  forcing  upon 
any  nation  of  any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  essence  of  Wilson's  plan  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  was  embodied  in 
his  article  X  of  the  League  Covenant,  which 
I  will  subsequently  indicate  was  undoubtedly 
the  starting  point  for  the  conference  now 
being  conducted  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  between 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  Speaking  at  Cheyenne. 
Wyo..  on  September  24,  1919,  President  Wilson 
said: 

"Under  article  X  every  member  of  the 
League  engages  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  the  other  members  of  the  League.  That 
cuts  at  the  taproot  of  war.  The  wars  of  the 
past  have  been  leveled  against  the  liberties 
of  peoples  and  territories  of  those  who  could 
not  defend  them,  and  if  you  do  not  cut  at 
that  taproot  that  upas  tree  is  going  to  grow 
again  and  I  tell  you.  my  fellow  co\mtr3rmen. 
that  If  you  do  not  cut  it  up  now  it  will  be 
harder  to  cut  it  up  next  time.  The  next 
time  will  come;  it  will  come  while  this  gen- 
eration is  living,  and  the  children  that  crowd 
about  our  car  as  we  move  from  station  to 
station  will  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of 
that  war.  It  will  be  the  last  war.  Humanity 
will  never  suffer  another,  if  htimanity  sur- 
vives." 

May  I  pause  here  to  stress  that  last  sen- 
tence: "Humanity  will  never  suffer  another, 
if  humanity  survives." 

For  months  scientists  here  and  abroad  have 
been  working  to  discover  a  new  explosive 
based  upon  the  principle  of  splitting  the 
atom.  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  proba- 
bility that  eventually  such  a  process  will  be 
discovered.  When  discovered,  one  1,000- 
pound  bomb  would  destroy  a  city  the  size 
of  New  York,  and  we  all  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  areas  of  the  world  are  within 
24-hours'  bombing  range  of  the  North  Pole 
and  that  there  is  no  point  in  the  world  more 
than  36  hours'  fiylng  time  from  any  other  one 
point  In  the  world.  In  other  words,  another 
war  after  the  end  of  this  war  is  Just  unthink- 
able. 

To  the  credit  of  the  American  people  It 
has  been  truthfully  said  that  they  have  pro- 
duced men  who  have  been  equal  to  -very 
crisis.  I  nm  convinced  that  the  statesman- 
ship of  America  In  thU  crisis  is  equal  to 
the  task  of  formulating  plans  for  a  lasting 
peace.  And  I  am  also  convinced  that  those 
plans  will  to  a  large  extent  follow  the  out- 
line proposed  first  In  Wilson's  Fourteen 
PolnU  and  later  In  his  proposal  for  a  League 
of  Nations  and  a  World  Court.  The  plat- 
forms on  foreign  affairs  of  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  call  for  international  cooperation, 
implemented  by  forct.  By  a  virtually  unanl- 
moua  vote  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
adopted  a  year  ago  the  Pulbrlght  rasolutlon, 
which  sutaa: 


•That  the  Congress  hereby  expresses  Itself 
as  fsvoring  the  creation  of  appropriate  inter- 
national machinery  with  power  adequate  to 
esUblish  and  to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasUng 
peace  among  tbe  nations  of  the  world,  and  as 
favoring  participation  by  the  United  SUtes 
therein  through  its  constitutional  processes." 

Less  than  a  month  later  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Connally  resolution,  which  provides: 

"That  the  war  against  all  our  enemies  be 
waged  until  complete  victory  is  achieved. 

"That  the  United  States  cooperate  with  Its 
comrades-in-arms  In  securing  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace. 

"That  the  United  States,  acting  through 
I  Its  constitutional  processes,  Join  with  free 
and  sovereign  nations  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  International  authority 
with  power  to  prevent  aggression  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world. 

"That  the  Senate  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  there  being  established  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  a  general  international  or- 
ganization, based  on  the  principle  of  the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states, 
and  open  to  membership  by  all  such  states, 
large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security. 

•That,  pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  any  treaty  made  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  with  any 
other  nation  or  any  association  of  nations, 
shall  be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur." 

On  June  15  of  this  year  President  Roosevelt 
Indicated  his  position  when  he  said: 

"The  maintenance  of  peace  and  security 
must  be  the  Joint  task  of  all  peace-loving 
nations.  We  have,  therefore,  sought  to 
develop  plans  for  an  International  organi- 
zation comprising  all  such  nations.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  would  be  to 
maintain  peace  and  security  and  to  assist 
the  creation,  through  international  coopera- 
tion, of  conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations. 

"Accordingly.  It  is  our  thought  that  the 
organization  would  be  a  fully  representative 
body  with  broad  responsibilities  for  promot- 
ing and  facilitating  international  coopers- 
ton,  through  such  agencies  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  to  consider  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  world  relations.  It  is  our  fur- 
ther thought  that  the  organization  would 
provide  for  a  council,  elected  annually  by 
the  fully  representative  body  of  all  nations, 
which  would  include  the  four  major  na- 
tions and  a  suitable  number  of  other  na- 
tlcHis.  The  council  would  concern  itself  with 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes 
and  with  the  prevention  of  threats  to  the 
peace  or  breaches  of  the  peace. 

"There  would  also  be  an  international  court 
of  Justice  to  deal  primarily  with  Justiciable 
disputes. 

"We  are  not  thinking  of  a  superstate  with 
its  own  police  forces  and  other  paraphernalia 
of  coercive  power.  We  are  seeking  effective 
agreement  and  arrangements  through  which 
the  nations  would  maintain,  according  to 
their  capacities,  adequate  forces  to  meet  the 
needs  of  preventing  war  and  of  making  im- 
possible deliberate  preparation  for  war,  and 
to  have  such  forces  available  for  Joint  action 
when  necessary." 

On  the  21st  of  last  month  our  able  8K:re- 
tary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull,  further  elucidated 
the  position  of  our  Government  In  opening 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  when  ha 
Eald: 

"The  governments  represented  here  era 
fully  agreed  in  their  conviction  that  tha 
future  malntanance  of  peacs  and  security— 
the  supreme  objective  of  international  co- 
operation—must  be  a  Joint  task  and  a  Joint 
responsibility   of   all   psscs-loving   nstions. 
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large  and  nnall.  They  aolemnly  proclalmetl 
this  coQTlctlon  In  a  declaration  of  their 
fomgn  mlnlsten  at  Moscow  on  October  30. 
IMS.  It  cannot  be  eznphaalsed  too  oXten 
that  the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality 
of  all  peace-loving  States,  irrespective  ol 
size  and  strength,  aa  partners  in  a  system  of 
order  xinder  law,  rnxux  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  any  future  International  organlxa- 
tfcm  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  secu- 
rity.    •     •     • 

"It  Is  generally  agreed  that  any  peace  and 
security  organization  would  surely  fail  un- 
less backed  by  force  to  be  used  ultimately 
In  ease  cf  failure  of  all  other  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  That  force  n.ust  be 
available  promptly,  in  adequate  measure, 
and  with  certainty.  The  nations  of  the  world 
should  maintain,  according  to  their  capaci- 
ties, sufficient  forces  available  for  Joint  action 
when  nsoessary  to  prevent  breaches  of  the 


"It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Government  of 
the  Unlt?d  States  that  after  similar  consul- 
tations with  the  Government  of  China,  the 
conclusions  reached  will  be  communicated 
to  the  governments  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions and  of  other  peace-loving  nations." 

This  was  followed  on  the  29th  by  the  only 
public  statement  Issxied  by  the  American. 
British,  and  Soviet  delegates,  who  outlined 
the  plana  under  consideration  as  follows: 

"After  a  week  of  discussion,  the  three  heads 
of  delegations  are  happy  to  announce  that 
there  u  general  agreement  among  them  to 
recommend  that  the  proposed  international 
organisation  for  peace  and  security  should 
provMs  for: 

.  ^.  An  Mssmbly  composed  of  representa- 
tlTes  of  all  peace-loving  nations  based  on 
the  principle  of  sovereign  equality. 
^  "2.  A  council  composed  of  a  smaller  num- 
'ber  of  members  in  which  the  principal  Bt»t«a 
will  be  Joined  by  a  number  of  other  states 
to  b9  elected  periodically. 

"S.  Effective  means  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  including  an  international 
court  of  Justice  tor  the  adjudication  of  Jus- 
ticiable questions,  and  also  the  application 
of  such  other  means  as  may  be  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security." 

You  will,  of  course,  observe  the  similarity 
between  these  recent  proposals  and  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  plans  for  peace.  There  is 
to  be  an  organisation  similar  to  the  assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  a  smaller  coun- 
cil, as  in  the  League,  empowered  to  act  but 
required  to  act  unanimously.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  June  15th  he  said:  "We 
are  not  thinking  of  a  superstate  with  its 
own  police  forces  and  other  paraphenudla 
cf  eoerclve  power." 

In  all  of  the  peace  plans  of  recorded  his- 
tory there  have  been  proposed  only  three 
types  of  international  organization;  name- 
ly, an  alliance,  a  confederation,  and  a  fed- 
eration. There  have  been  many  military 
alliances,  better  known  in  modem  times  as 
the  balance  of  power  diplomacy.  They  have 
always  resulted  In  war.  There  has  been  only 
one  international  confederation,  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  could  not  function  be- 
cause the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world 
ref  \jsed  to  participate.  There  has  never  been 
a  federation,  although  at  the  outset  I  called 
to  your  attention  the  view  of  Lord  Lothian 
to  the  effect  that  it  wo\ild  be  the  only  type 
of  organisation  that  could  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  Job.  However,  I  have  quoted  the 
tanguagi  used  last  month  by  Secretary  Hull, 
which  evidently  contemplates  a  stronger 
confederation  than  the  old  League  of  Na- 
tHDS.  He  said  that  the  new  organization 
••would  surely  fall  unless  backed  by  force 
to  be  used  ultimately  in  case  of  failure  of 
•11  oCber  msans  for  the  maintenance  of 
X  might  interpolate  by  saying  that 
"ottaar  means"  embrace  dlplo- 
f,  an  opaa  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and 
Tbajr  were  the   powers  of   the 
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League  of  Nations,  futile  wl 
outlaw  like  Hitler  and 
lar  type  of  outlaw  in  the 
Hull  went  on  to  say : 

"That  force  must  be 
in   adequate   measure,    and 
The  nations  of  the  world 
according  to  their  capacltl 
available  for  joint  action 
prevent  breaches  of  the 

And  right  there  comes 
a    lasting    peace — of    course  i 
that  modem  war  is  a  peoplep 
a  people's  sacrifice  will  be 
win  a  people's  peace.     To 
cooperate  with  the  other 
of  the  world  to  prevent  a 
But  who  is  to  furnish 
Joint  action?     And  how  are 
available  promptly?    That 
is  still  behind  the  oak 
Oaks.     It  is   a  problem 
and  mxist  be  solved.     I 
solution  will  be  along  the 
Secretary    Hull.     An 
will    be   wasting   Its  time 
aggresttor  tuileas  it  has  the 
aggression  in  the  bud,  befor( 
There  will,  of  course,  be 
such  a  plan  is  a  plan  to 
rect  answer  to  that 
given  on  the  floor  of  the 
tinguished   Senator    from 
NAU.T,  who  said  it  was  a 
He  went  on  to  explain  tha ; 
of  a  potential  aggressor 
nations  of  the  world  have 
one  to  stop  the  war 
and  the  other  to  fight  It. 
the  choice  of  fighting  the 
and   file   of  the  people   ol 
nations  want  a  better 
willing  to  Implement  with 
of  the  international  coiincU 
pating  nation  can  exercise 
proposal) ,  further  talk 
is  but  a  sounding  brass  anc 

The  framers  of  our 
nlzlng  the  necessity  for 
among  the  Thirteen 
as  the  strength  and  power 
a  union,  did  not  face  an 
to   the   Constitutional 
there  were  many  in  the 
lived  that  a  strong   and 
the  weak  Confederate 
Among  that  number  was 
William  and  Mary  law 
1786: 

"As  to   the  future 
and   its   being   a   rising 
head,  whether  republican 
is  one  of  the  Idlest  and 
tlons  that  ever  was 
writers  of  romance.       Thi 
thies  and  clashing 
cans,  their  differences  of 
itudes.  and  manners 
have  no  center  of  union.     ' 
never  be  united     •     •     • 
cles  of  government 
people  till  the  end  of  ti 
distrustful  of  each  other, 
vlded   and  subdivided   Int  > 
wealths  or  principalities 
ral  boundaries." 

At  one  stage  of  the 
▼entlon  proceedings  it 
Tucker  would  be  proven 
that  the  venerable  Frankl^i 

"In  this  situation  of 
Ing  as  it  were  in  the  darl : 
truth,  and  scarce  able  to 
presented  to  us,  how  has 
that  we  have  not  hlthert< 
humbly  applying  to  the 
Illuminate  otir 
ginning  of  the  contest 
when  we  were  sensible  of 
prayer  in  this  room  (or 
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grandeur  of  America, 
e  npire   luider   one 
ir  monarchical,  it 
niost  visionary  no- 
even  by  the 
mutual   antlpa- 
of  the  Amerl- 
^vernments.  hab- 
that  they  will 
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suspicious  and 
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Cofutltutlonal  Con- 
that  Dean 
It  was  then 
arose  and  said: 
assembly  grop- 
to  find  Political 
distinguish  it  when 
It  happened,  sir. 
once  tho\ight  of 
Father  of  Light  to 
In  the  be- 
Great  Britain, 
difnger.  we  had  daily 
livine  protection. 


Our  prayers,  sir,  were  heard,  and  they  were 
graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  must  have  observed 
frequent  instances  of  a  superintending 
providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  prov- 
idence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
eonstiltlng  in  peace  on  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  national  felicity.  And 
have  we  now  forgotten  that  powerful  friend? 
Or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer  need  His 
assistance?  I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time, 
and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing 
proofs  I  see  of  this  truth — that  God  governs 
in  the  Filairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice.' 
is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out His  aid?" 

As  for  myself,  I  put  my  hand  to  the  plow 
of  international  cooperation  some  25  years 
ago  and  have  never  turned  back,  and  cer- 
tainly I  could  not  turn  back  now,  when 
nearly  40  years  after  I  left  his  classroom, 
my  old  history  teacher  wrote  me: 

"Virginia's  part  In  changing  the  Articles 
of  the  Confederation  Into  a  more  perfect 
union  Is  now  the  main  example  for  the 
guidance  of  mankind  in  organizing  the  world 
as  a  community. 

"You  can  play  an  inmiortal  part  In  achiev- 
ing this  great  task.  The  age  Is  plastic  to 
your  purposes.  You  have  but  one  life  to 
live.  To  put  your  signal  ability  into  this 
effort  at  international  cooperation  will  bring 
results  more  beneficial  than  In  any  other 
field.     Strike  now  while  the  iron  is  hot." 

No  man  can  fully  measure  up  to  the  fond 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  mother  or  of 
an  affectionate  teacher.  I  clearly  recognize 
that  I  am  but  one  of  130.000.000.  but  I  know 
that  the  prayers  of  the  mothers  of  men 
throughout  the  world  are  for  a  lasting  peace, 
and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  those 
prayers  will  reach  that  judgment  throne 
where  Wilson  said:  "justice  and  mercy  are 
reconciled  and  the  Judge  and  the  brother 
are  one." 


The  Bigg«  and  Cantrell  Mackines  Are  on 
the  March,  bat  in  Their  Effort  to  InTade 
and  Enslave  Bradley,  McMinn,  Roane, 
Anderson,  Loudon,  Monroe,  and  Knox 
Counties  'They  Shall  Not  Pass" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TXKNZSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bal- 
lot box  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions. And  the  right  of  the  citizen 
to  vote  for  candidates  of  his  choice  and 
to  have  his  vote  counted  as  cast  is  a  sac- 
red right.  This  right  is  guaranteed  to 
the  citizen  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, by  the  Federal  law  and  by  the 
laws  of  Tennessee. 

But  in  the  teeth  of  the  safeguards 
thrown  around  the  ballot  box  and  the 
citizen's  right  to  vote,  the  Biggs  machine 
of  Polk  County  and  the  Cantrell  ma- 
chine of  McMinn  County,  by  force  and 
fraud,  for  the  past  8  years  have  substi- 
tuted the  rule  of  the  pistol  and  the  black- 
Jaclc  for  the  rule  of  the  ballot.  Repeat- 
edly in  both  the  August  and  November 
elections  in  these  two  counties  armed 
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thugs  have  been  appointed  by  the  two 
machine  Democratic  commissioners  of 
these  two  counties  to  hold  all  elections. 
Citizens  have  been  intimidated  in  their 
effort  to  cast  their  votes.  Ballot  boxes 
have  been  stuffed  and  switched — previ- 
ously marked  ballots  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  ballots  marked  by  the  voter 
after  the  voter  has  handed  his  ballot  to 
the  officer  of  the  election.  When  the 
polls  have  closed,  the  armed  Democratic 
oflBcers  of  the  election  have  forced  all  of 
the  citizens  who  desired  to  watch  the 
counting  of  the  ballots — and  who  under 
the  law  have  a  legal  right  to  do  so— out 
of  the  polling  places  and  bolted  and 
locked  the  doors. 

When  the  polling  places  had  thus  been 
cleared  of  electors  these  armed  Demo- 
cratic election  oflQcers  have  forced  the 
Republican  judge  to  stand  10  feet  back 
from  where  the  ballots  were  counted  and 
then  the  Democratic  officer  has  pro- 
ceeded to  call  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
machine  candidates  not  only  the  ballots 
actually  marked  in  favor  of  such  candi- 
dates but  have  also  habitually  called  bal- 
lots marked  for  Republican  candidates  in 
favor  of  their  machine  Democratic  com- 
petitors. 

Another  standard  form  of  fraud  prac- 
ticed in  these  two  counties  is  for  the  two 
machine  Democratic  commissioners  and 
their  henchmen  to  mark  hundreds  of 
ballots  in  favor  of  the  machine  candi- 
dates and  take  them  to  some  post  office 
outside  of  these  two  counties  and  there 
mail  them  in  envelopes  addressed  to  the 
Democratic  election  commissioners  in 
these  counties.  Notwithstanding  the 
absentee  voting  laws  of  Tennessee  re- 
quire that  before  a  voter* who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  from  his  residence  on  the 
day  of  the  election  can  cast  an  absentee 
vote,  such  voter  must  make  a  sworn  ap- 
plication for  his  ballot  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion in  which  he  desires  to  vote,  and  the 
election  commissioners  must  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  such  applications  together  with 
the  envelope  in  which  it  is  mailed  and 
are  also  required  to  enter  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  absentee  voters  and  must 
also  post  not  less  than  7  days  prior  to  the 
election,  in  a  public  place  at  the  court- 
house in  the  «county  seat  of  the  county  of 
such  voter's  residence,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  requesting  ab- 
sentee ballots — yet  none  of  these  require- 
ments of  the  law  have  to  anybody's 
knowledge  ever  been  complied  with  by 
the  democratic  election  commissioner  of 
either  McMinn  or  Polk  County. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  in 
McMinn  and  Monroe  Counties  have  been 
indicted  in  the  Federal  court  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  at  Knoxville.  Convictions 
have  been  had;  these  convictions  have 
been  nullified  in  two  Instances  by  United 
States  District  Judge  Leslie  Darr,  of 
Chattanooga.  In  another  instance  the 
prosecution  was  rendered  abortive  by 
the  failure  and  refusal  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  in- 
troduce witnesses  whose  names  and  testi- 
mony I  had  furnished  the  Oovemment. 

Prior  to  the  election  of  August  3,  1943, 
J.  E.  Anderson,  the  Republican  member 
of  the  election  commission  of  McMinn 
County,  in  a  public,  written  communica- 


tion to  l>oth  his  two  Democratic  asso- 
ciates on  the  election  commission  for 
that  county,  urged  them  to  join  with  him 
in  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  election 
laws  governing  absentee  voting  and  for- 
bidding the  use  of  armed  force  and  fraud 
In  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the 
conduct,  of  said  election. 

George  Woods,  a  Democratic  member 
of  said  commission,  in  a  communication 
printed  in  the  daily  press  spurned  the 
invitation  of  said  associate  and  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  hold  the 
August  3,  1944.  election  Woods  and  his 
Democratic  associate  on  the  election 
commission.  Pat  Mansfield,  who  was  at 
that  time,  and  now  is  the  sheriff  of  that 
county,  named  Democratic  deputy 
sheriffs  and  other  public  officers  and 
other  men  who  had  previously  been 
charged  with  violating  the  election  laws 
to  hold  the  August  election. 

In  addition  to  this  the  two  Democratic 
election  commissioners  who  handled  all 
the  absentee  ballots  flagrantly  disre- 
garded and  violated  virtually  all  the 
safeguards  thrown  around  absentee  vot- 
ing. They  failed  and  refused  to  post  a 
list  of  the  persons  making  application 
for  an  absentee  ballot  at  the  courthouse 
as  required  by  law.  They  failed  and  re- 
fused to  preserve  the  envelopes  in  which 
requests -.for  such  ballots  were  made. 
They  failed  to  enter  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  such  persons  in  a  book  as  re- 
quired by  statute.  And  in  the  conduct  of 
said  election  the  officers  appointed  by 
said  two  Democratic  election  commis- 
sioners were  armed  with  pistols  and 
blackjacks,  were  guilty  of  lawless 
threats  and  acts  of  intimidation  against 
their  fellow  officers  and  against  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county.  And  the  sheriff.  Pat 
Mansfield,  who  under  the  law  is  the  chief 
peace  officer  of  the  county  as  well  as  one 
of  the  election  commissioners  and  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  who 
was  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself  as 
sheriff,  was  in  and  about  the  various  vot- 
ing places  on  the  day  of  the  election 
armed  with  a  large  pistol. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  election 
of  November  7  of  this  year,  I  am  the 
Republican  nominee  to  succeed  myself 
as  the  the  Representative  in  Congress 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  view  of  the  further 
fact  that  in  every  election  in  which  I  have 
been  a  candidate  for  Congress  since  and 
including  the  special  election  held  on 
December  30,  1939.  there  have  been  the 
grossest  violations  of  the  Tennessee  stat- 
utes and  of  the  Federal  statutes  apply- 
ing to  congressional  elections,  and  also 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  intro- 
duced in  Congress  and  there  is  now*  pend- 
ing before  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  bill 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  citizens  to  vote 
and  have  their  votes  counted  as  cast,  I 
insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  affidavits  setting  out  some  oif  the 
violations  of  the  law  that  occurred  in 
McMinn  County  during  the  holding  of 
the  August  3.  1944,  election  and  one  out- 
rage that  occurred  where  the  Republican 
primary  was  being  conducted. 

8T*n  or  TEKNxaaxc. 

McMtnn  Countp,  $»: 
Hubert  J.  VesUl  autkes  the  foUowinf  state- 
ment oa  oath: 


I  served  as  Republican  cleilf  at  precinct 
No.  11  In  Athens.  Tenn.,  In  the  general  elec- 
tion on  August  3.  1944. 

I  saw  Boe  Dunn,  a  deputy  sheriff,  who 
acted  aa  one  of  the  Democratic  Judges  at 
this  precinct,  and  I  saw  the  pistol  with  which 
he  was  armed  several  times  during  the  day. 
He  had  It  in  a  bolster,  and  part  of  the  time 
the  pistol  was  covered  with  a  sport  shirt, 
and  at  other  times  It  was  exposed. 

The  sheriff  of  McMinn  County,  Pat  Mans- 
field, came  Into  the  room  where  the  voting 
was  carried  on  at  this  precinct  and  took  Boe 
Dunn  to  the  back  door  for  a  sliort  time  and 
came  back  by  q^e,  and  at  this  time  the  sheriff. 
Pat  Mansfield,  had  a  large  pistol  buckled  on 
him. 

I  was  kept  busy  writing  the  names  ot  the 
voters  as  they  cast  their  votes. 

HuBiBT  J.  Vestal. 

.    Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the  5th  day  of  September  1944. 

Fkxd  Stephewsow. 
Notary  Public. 


Gtatz  or 

McMinn  County,  ss: 

Walter  Calhoun,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
makes  the  following  statement  on  oath: 

I  am  a  resident  of  Athens.  Tenn..  45  years 
of  age,  and  am  a  Republican  In  politics.  I 
had  been  working  for  Stone  &  Webster, 
who  are  the  general  contractors  on  the 
Clinton  engineering  project,  and  I  had  with 
me  my  social-security  card. 

After  the  polls  opened  at  this  precinct 
(No.  1)  Pat  Mansfield,  sheriff  of  McMinn 
County,  and  Clarence  (who  is  also  known  as 
"Windy")  Moses  came  into  the  trtwtee'a 
office  where  this  election  was  being  held. 

Sheriff  Mansfield  came  over  to  where  I 
was  and  grabbed  me  around  the  waist  with 
both  hands,  and  Windy  Moses  grabbed  me 
me  by  my  left  arm.  and  wheeled  my  arm 
across  ray  shoulder,  and  told  me  that  if  I 
moved  he  would  break  my  damn  arm,  or  my 
damn  neck. 

J.  L.  Hill,  one  of  the  Democratic  Judges,  got 
up  from  the  table  where  the  clerks  were, 
helped  to  search  me.  and  took  my  knife  away 
from  me;  my  hands  were  being  held  over 
my  face,  but  I  believe  Sheriff  Mansfield  took 
my  knife  out  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  to 
J.  L.  Hill;  the  sheriff  then  said  to  me  "not 
to  write  another  thing  in  there,"  and  "to  go 
over  in  the  corner."  which  would  have  been 
behind  the  door,  and  that  if  he  caught  me 
over  on  that  side  any  more,  that  he  would 
put  me  In  the  damn  Jail,  and  there  I  would 
stay. 

I  had  a  pencil  and  a  notebook  and  had  been 
writing  down  a  record  of  what  I  had  s«en 
there. 

I  had  seen  one  man.  Henry  Bayless,  vote 
and  it  looked  to  me  like  he  Just  put  a  whole 
handful  of  ballots  in  the  box  at  one  time, 
and  I  told  our  Republican  Judge  to  watch 
that  man  there,  that  he  was  stuffing  the  box, 
and  he  then  looked  at  Hill — that  was  the 
other  Judge — and  winked  at  him.  and  never 
said  a  word. 

Theodore  Miller  was  the  man  I  spoke  to. 
and  he  Just  looked  at  Hill  and  winked  when 
I  told  him  about  Bayless  stvifflng  the  ballot 
box. 

The  sheriff  took  my  social-security  card 
and  the  book  In  which  I  had  been  keeping 
this  record,  and  tore  the  book  up  there  in  my 
presence.  The  sheriff  at  that  time  was  armed 
with  a  pistol.  The  Democratic  Judge.  J.  L, 
Hill,  had  his  pistol  down  In  his  right  pocket, 
and  his  blackjack  down  in  his  life  hip  pocket, 
sticking  out.  I  don't  know  whether  Hill  at 
the  time  was  a  deputy  sheriff  or  not.  but  ht 
was  armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  blackjack,  and 
was  armed  all  of  the  time  I  was  In  the  room 
that  day. 

I  could  not  tell  whether  Mosss  was  amud 
at  the  time,  or  not.  but  be  had  soma  objaet 
In  his  front  pant#  pocket.    Windy  Mosss.  who 
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_  UM  Itof  I  ••«  •klMfMl  veM  IMI  ftp- 
Illy  Wff  Ml  ov«r  II  or  II  yMrt  o( 


I  Murtnfl  Hm  iliv,  kilt  tb«  ofllMini  o(  Kh» 


0lettion  putd  no  «tt«BUa«  io  U. 
I  niu  »  wood  T^fO.  AMI  MB  workiDf  In 


Then  «M  •nether  suin.  ayd*  D«tIb.  who 
put  •  wbnl*  handfui  of  votM  tn  tto*  bos  that 
day.     H«  to  alao  »  l»oo(l«|g«r, 

Jurt  btfor*  tb«  polls  olOMd  its  m«n  e*a* 
la  aatf  Mid  they  w«r«  fotng  to  aUy  in.  but 
■WOMD  Uniw.  the  oOew  of  the  tlectlon  (aid, 
"Mo,  you  win  haT«  to  go  out." 

Jurt  before  the  poiu  cloMd.  Rub  Walker. 
XbM  chUf  of  polio*  of  Athena,  came  Into  the 
room  Armed  with  a  pUtol.  and  he  went  In 
behind  the  crowd  that  waa  In  there,  and 
eailad  aoma  on*  over  the  telephone.  Then. 
by  the  time  the  polls  cloaed.  five  or  elx  men 
came  up  In  a  ear  and  got  out  and  came  Into 
the  trustee '•  office.  There  waa  Harry  Henaon, 
Wuuly  Moms,  and  the  sheriff,  Pat  Uaniflald. 
waa  another.  Thla  crowd  came  to  the  door 
of  the  trustee's  offlcs,  and  the  officer  of  elec- 
tion got  up  and  said  the  polls  were  cloaed. 
mryt  then  this  Harry  Henson.  who  waa  armed 
with  a  pistol,  came  tn&lde  of  the  room  and 
took  me  by  my  right  arm  and  told  me  to 
get  oQt. 

I  protested  my  rights,  and  he  told  me  that 

X  didn't  have  any  d right  In  there,  and 

for  me  to  get  out.  and  If  I  didn't,  he  would 
shoot  me  out  of  there.  Sheriff  Mansfield  waa 
standing  right  at  the  door  when  this  oc- 
curred, and  the  chief  of  police  was  standing 
about  two  feet  behind  me.  I  bad  been  ap- 
pointed as  Bepublkan  watcher  at  this  pre- 
cinct by  W.  O.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
IfcMlnn  County  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Harry  Henson  shoved  me  to  the  door,  and 
aome  man  in  the  door  grabbed  me  and  jerked 
me  outside  the  door  and  told  me  to  get  out- 
alde  the  d courthouse. 

This  all  oocurred  In  the  presence  of  Pat 
Mansfield,  sheriff  of  McMlnn  County,  who 
was  present,  armed  with  a  pistol. 

Waltib  Calboum. 

8wom  to  and  subscribed  before  me.  this 
l»th  day  of  August  1944. 

Pbxd  Stsphxnson. 

Notary  Public. 

Btats  or  TtmnsBtz. 

McMinn  County.  s$: 

Jdtrn  M.  0\ilnn.  being  first  duly  sworn. 
makes  the  following  statement  on  oath: 

I  am  63  yean  of  age;  Z  am  a  carpenter.  X 
waa  at  precinct  No.  8  where  the  Republican 
primary  was  held  on  Augiist  3d.  1944. 

After  the  polls  vrere  closed  I  was  on  the 
inside  of  the  polling  place  and  somebody  be- 
gan to  rattle  the  door.  Some  of  the  officers 
who  were  holding  the  election  wanted  to 
know  who  It  was.  I  got  up  and  went  to  tbe 
door  and  saw  It  was  Robert  Biggs,  through  a 
crack  in  the  door,  and  they  said  "Itont  let 
him  In  "•  At  that  time  there  were  not  only 
the  Republican  officers  who  were  holding  the 
election  In  the  room  and  counting  the  votes, 
but  five  or  six  other  Republicans. 

Biggs  kept  rattling  the  door,  and  the  offl- 
eers  made  the  remark  at  least  twice,  possibly 
three  times,  to  go  there  and  tell  that  fellow 
to  to  *wmy  and  quit  that.  He  would  quit 
oounting  ttoe  names  when  he  waa  telling 
tbem  this. 

8o  Z  saw  this  man.  Mr.  B.  ■.  WUllama,  go 
to  the  door.  I  don't  remember  who  took  the 
knob  and  opened  the  door:  Mr.  Abe  True 
opened  the  door— Z  am  not  sure  about  that. 
m.  WUliama  dlMppsured.  X  walked  baek. 
uid  wae  atttlnc  awsy  from  the  ballot  bos  in 
a  VMS  Mat.  •  or  •  favt  away  from  the  ballot 
bos. 


In  •  f«w  MoaMli  ftflM 

«Bt»M'Ml  euutd*  iHf  §am  

■Olioii,  and  I  jumpMl  to  ny  fftl.  and  I  wm 
Mm  Ipmi  mm  outild*.  Wl  »ii  I  rrt  out,  Ant, 
Mr,    liiit   IM«   Mr,   wii  — 

around 


■tn« 

)d  tht 


WIIMi 
Umn  wm  I  •#•• 


maiMtn  or  4*«li,  «nd  Mr.  WiU 


loberi  Blgfi.  Mid 
^  ht  had  »  hand  on 


llama  had  hU  hands  on 
Noraee  Reynolda^I  bellevd 
each  o(  them,  kind  of  lUe  be  was  pushing 
them  apart.  I  am  oerUln,  I  know  be  did 
have  his  hand  on  Robert  Biggs.  Just  as  I 
eame  out.  I  saw  Biggs  and  Williams  a-hold 
of  eaeh  other,  and  Mr.  Ht  ynolds  was  trying 
to  push  them  apart,  Z  ala  i  saw  a  pUtol  come 
up  In  Biggs'  hand.  Z  San  Bigga  raise  It  up 
and  hit  Mr.  Reynolds  rlgh ;  on  the  top  of  hit 
head,  and  knock  him  lo  ee  from  Mr.  WU> 
llama.  The  gun  came  bac  :  down  by  bis  side, 
and  he  came  up  just  a  lltt  le  bit,  as  Z  remem< 
ber,  with  «,  and  about  t  jat  time  Mr.  Wil- 
liams hit  Biggs  on  the  h  md  with  his  cane, 
or  walking  stick.  Then  B  ggs  came  back  and 
hit  Mr.  Williams  on  the  h  lad  with  his  pistol. 
As  his  arm  swung  down  s  {ain,  and  be  again 
raised  his  gun  up,  he  poll  ited  the  muzzle  of 
It  at  Mr.  Williams'  body,  Just  about  that 
time.  Mr.  Williams'  left  irm  got  under  the 


gun.  and  It  went  over.  It 
and  a  half  over  my  head 
the  glass   Into  the  room 


holding  the  election.  Z  tried  to  get  around 
and  catch  Robert's  gun.  3ut  was  unable  to 
do  so.  Z  did  get  to  Rob4rt  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  gun,  and  hit  1:  Im  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  gun,  and  \ 
know  me,  you  know  me. 
raise  the  gun  to  anybody 


said  "Robert,  you 
■lobert.  Z>ont  you 
else." 


I  saw  Tom  Long,  a  dep  ity  sheriff,  coming. 


and  he  told  Robert 
he  told  him.  "No; 
That 


and  I  got  out  of  the  way 

to  give  him  the  gim,  and 

damn  you.  you  will  not  g^t  this  gtm." 

Is  what  he  said. 

Biggs  turned  Mr.  WilUims  loose,  and  the 
officer  stood  between  him  and  Mr.  WlllianM. 
Biggs  then  backed  off  wl  h  the  pistol  in  his 


hand,  swinging  It  In  his 
"Z  will  kill  every 


hand,  and  he  said, 
one  of  them." 


He  said  It  three  or  four  <j  Ifferent  times  after 
Xiong  came  between  the  two. 

Biggs  then  turned  awiy  and  walked  off 
with  his  pistol  In  his  hind,  and  walked  in 
the  direction  of  where  tpe  general  election 
was  held. 

John  M.  Ottinn. 

Sworn  to  and  subscril  >ed  before  me  this 
the  aiat  day  of  August  11 44. 


My  commission  expires 


tie 

N(  11 

net 

B>e 

County 


wbi(h 


State  or 

McMinn  County. 

Lynn  Grubb.  being  firs 
the  following  statement 

X  was  appointed  to  i 
Judge  at  precinct  No.  1 
on  August  3.  1944.  in 
At  this  precinct,  Karl 
was  the  officer.     I  did 
him.   If  he  had  one. 
rtieriff  of  McMinn 
Democratic  Judges.     He 
pistol  during  the  entire 
ble  in  the  holster 
arotind  him,  \inder  his 
would  stoop  over,  or 
you  could  see  the  plsto 
shirt. 

When  the  poUs  were 
a  large  man.  came  in 
were  holding  the 
water  office  and  dosed 
was  backed  up  in  the 
to  call  the  ballots,  and 
from  the  bos  which  was 
them,  and   hand  them 
armed  deputy  sheriff. 
Judges:   Dunn  would 
to  Jim  Vctberland.  who 
to  me,  as  one  of  the 
BeU  called  theae  ballots 


eleotk  n 
lhe 


ibo 


shot  about  a  foot 

and  went  through 

where   they  were 


H.  D.  RVLC. 

Ifotttry  Ptihlie. 
JiUy  11,  1945. 


duly  sworn,  makes 
m  oath: 

irve  as  Republican 

In  Athens.  Tenn., 

general  election. 

,  a  deputy  sheriff, 

notice  a  pistol  on 

IXmn,  a  deputy 

waa  one  of  the 

was  armed  with  a 

( lay,  which  was  vlsl- 

he  had   buckled 

(hirt,  and  when  he 

under  the  desk. 

He  wore  a  sport 


retch 


( losed.  Oscar  Rogers, 

1  he  room  where  we 

next  to  the  city 

door.    Karl  Nell 

corner  when  he  began 

would  take  them 

n  front  of  him.  call 

to  Boe  Zhmn,  the 

was  one  of  the 

th^n  hand  the  ballot 

would  then  hand  It 

I  balleve  that 

oorrtetly,  although 


Jttges. 


M  MM  WM  !■  PMlllcn  %•  IM  UMM  MMI 
M  IM  MlMllMni.  No  tklMr  VOMN  rMMlM4 
in  the  room  whtl*  ihi  volM  win  Mii| 

«uuNMtf  l»  UiU  prsdinel. 

I  MW  OhftfUM  llUMIi  In  th«  room  K  thM 
pnHnit  onM  or  iwtM  alt«r  he  voted  thai 

The  ballou  at  this  preetnot  wer*  prtnt«d 
on  paper  so  transparent  that  you  oould  Ml 
who  the  voter  had  markad  bU  ballot  for 
after  he  had  folded  It.  AfUr  a  yo%n  would 
mark  hia  ballot  and  band  It  folded  to  omoar 
Karl  Nell,  Nell  would  hold  the  ballot  up  la 
front  of  him,  between  blio  and  the  light,  M 
If  looking  to  see  for  whom  the  voter  had 
marked  hie  ballot.  One  voter  handed  Nell 
his  ballot,  and  when  Nell  looked  at  It  In  thla 
way  the  voter  said  to  him,  "Oo  ahead  and 
open  It  up  and  look  at  It."  During  the  elec- 
tion someone  laid  my  bat  up  on  the  ballot 
box.  which  partially  obecured  my  view. 

L.  N.  OXUBB. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
the  aist  day  of  August. 

PaxD  Stepmsnsoii, 

Notary  Public. 

Statb  or  TcmnsssB. 

McMinn  County,  u: 

Horace  Reynolds,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
makes  the  following  statement  on  oath: 

I  am  75  years  of  age,  am  a  resident,  citizen, 
and  voter  of  Etowah.  Tenn..  and  I  voted  at 
No.  3  precinct  in  district  No.  1  of  McMinn 
County,  Tenn. 

I  came  by  the  voting  precinct  No.  8  where 
the  votes  were  being  counted  in  the  Republi- 
can primary  for  the  nomination  of  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District. 

On  August  3.  1944.  when  I  came  by  the 
voting  pieclnct  H.  E.  Wllilanas  and  Robert 
Biggs  were  on  the  outside,  also  some  other 
men.  I  saw  that  Mr.  WlUlams  and  Biggs 
were  arguing  and  I  walked  up  to  where 
Williams  and  Biggs  were  and  asked  them  not 
to  have  any  trouble,  and  walked  between 
them  and  took  Biggs  by  the  arm  and  also 
Williams  by  the  arm  and  Robert  Biggs 
reached  in  and  came  out  with  his  pistol 
and  hit  me  over  the  top  of  my  head  with  hie 
pistol,  and  Robert  Biggs  then  placed  his 
pistol  on  Mr.  Williams  and  said.  "Damn  you, 
X  will  kill  you."  I  then  grabbed  Biggs  by  the 
arm  and  pushed  his  arm  up  and  his  pistol 
went  off  and  the  ball  went  through  the  front 
of  the  building  where  the  primary  votes  were 
being  counted. 

Z  saw  Tom  Long,  a  deputy  sheriff,  come  up 
to  where  Biggs  was  and  then  go  back  toward 
the  regular  election  voting  place,  and  I  saw 
Biggs  leaving  with  his  pistol  in  his  band. 

HORaA  RXTNOLOa. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  nae  this 
August  29,  1944. 

Pbed  Stxphznson, 

Notary  Publie. 
My  commission  expires  January  7, 1947. 

Statx  or  Tnmsscx, 

McMinn  County,  ss: 

J.  A.  Walker  being  first  duly  sworn  makaa 
the  following  statement  on  oath: 

Z  am  45  years  of  age:  I  work  for  the  South- 
em  Railway  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.  Z  am  a  cltl- 
len  and  voter  of  McMinn  Coun':y,  Tenn..  at 
precinct  No.  8  at  Calhoun.  Z  am  the  John 
Walker  who  served  as  Republican  judge  In 
this  precinct  at  the  August  3.  1944.  general' 
election.  While  the  voting  was  going  on  the 
voters  called  the  attention  of  R.  T.  Bryan. 
oOcer  of  the  election,  who  was  deputy  sheriff 
and  chief  Jailer  of  McMinn  County,  and 
who  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  to  the  fact  that 
one  voter  was  showing  another  voter  how  to 
mark  his  ballot.  Bryan  told  the  watchers 
that  he  was  a  deputy  sheriff  and  the  Jailer: 
they  told  him  he  had  his  gun.  but  they  were 
not  afraid  of  his  gun.  and  he  said  "^as.  bf 
Ood,  Z  am  going  to  keep  it,"  and  be  pulled 
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hIa  gun  nut  ind  ihowid  It  io  ui.   It  wm  « 
blua  dlcsl  pUlol. 

litis  rlMtitin  w««  h»td  In  the  muln  MUdI* 
turium  of  lh«  Calhoun  Mhont  buitdlni, 
Whin  th-i  poll!  elOMd.  Mrnn  siHrtad  ut  mu 
Mm  IMUM  IKW  Along  with  ths  offieer*  Into 
Mm  MMel  oAm.  and  the  door  was  luoked. 
and  Wf  leuld  not  get  In.  The  ballots  wsrt 
thin  eounted  In  the  auditorium,  where  we 
Ivad  held  the  election.  Bryan,  the  oAoer,  aat 
on  one  end  of  the  table;  Joe  Clark,  one  of 
the  Z}cmocratlo  Judges,  got  next  to  Bryan; 
2  lot  next  to  Clark,  m  cIom  m  Z  could  got, 
In  an  effort  to  see  whether  Bryan  was  calling 
the  votee  correctly,  Z  could  not  see  sitting 
down,  and  Z  had  to  get  up  on  Joe  Clark's 
back.  When  Bryan  started  to  call  the  bal- 
lots, he  would  call  a  ballot  which  had  been 
marked  for  the  straight  Republican  ticket  in 
favor  of  the  straight  Democratic  ticket. 
When  Z  saw  him  doing  this,  Z  told  him  he 
was  calling  the  ballots  wrong,  and  he  said  "Z 
am  doing  this,  you  sit  down."  We  kept  argu- 
ing about  It.  Part  of  the  time  he  would  take 
a  handful  of  ballots  out  of  the  box  at  one 
time,  and  then  he  began  to  call  Democratic 
ballots  twice.  One  time  he  pulled  out  a 
Republican  ballot,  called  It,  and  then  pulled 
out  another  one  and  laid  on  top  of  It,  and 
didn't  call  the  second  Republican  ballot;  and 
then  the  next  was  a  Democratic  ballot,  and 
he  called  it;  and  then  he  took  out  a  Repub- 
lican ballot,  and  didn't  call  it,  at  all.  Z 
Jerked  it  out  of  his  hand  and  showed  it  to 
the  Democratic  Judges,  and  asked  what  they 
were  going  to  do  about  It,  and  they  said  he 
waa  calling  them. 

At  one  time  the  officer,  R.  T.  Bryan,  called 
on  another  deputy  sheriff  to  take  me  out 
because  Z  was  watching  him  and  telling  him 
to  call  them  right.  This  Democrat  that  he 
asked  to  take  me  out  was  Carl  Swafford  who 
was  armed  with  a  pistol  and  a  blackjack. 
R.  T.  Bryan  was  armed  with  a  pistol,  and 
also  with  a  blackjack,  which  waa  sticking  out 
of  his  pocket.  You  could  see  the  print  of 
the  pistol  Joe  Clark,  a  Justice  of  the  peace, 
had  in  his  pocket. 

Pete  Blevlns,  who  was  helping  to  hold  the 
Democratic  primary  in  the  same  room,  had 
two  pistols  and  a  blackjack,  and  Lennle  Mor- 
gan, another  Democratic  Judge,  who  was 
helping  to  hold  the  general  election,  also 
had  a  pUtol.  the  print  of  which  you  could 
see  In  his  pocket. 

Tom  Redmond  was  there  In  the  room,  and 
you  could  also  see  the  print  of  his  pistol. 

J.  A.  Walxks. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
the  21  day  of  August  1944. 

Fao)  Stephensok. 

Notary  Public, 

State  or  Tcnnesses. 

McMinn  County,  as: 

E.  H.  Swafford  first  being  duly  sworn  makes 
the  following  statement  on  oath: 

Z  am  43  years  of  age;  am  a  farmer  by 
occupation.  Z  was  at  the  Calhoun  precinct 
on  the  day  the  Avigust  3d,  1944.  general  elec- 
tion was  held.  I  saw  B.  T.  Bryan,  deputy 
sheriff  and  chief  JaUer.  acting  as  officer  of 
this  election.  Z  saw  his  pUtol.  which  was  In 
his  right  pants  pocket,  and  his  bUckJack 
which  was  in  his  right  hip  pocket. 

I  was  there  when  John  Walker,  the  Republi- 
can Judge  saw  R.  T.  Bryan  miscalling  bal- 
lots that  had  been  marked  in  favor  of  the 
Republican  candidates.  In  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candldatee.  Z  heard  Walker  tell  Bryan 
what  he  was  doing,  and  Bryan  threatened  to 
ahoot  him.  Z  also  saw  Bryan  pull  his  pistol 
and  heard  him  say  "Yes,  by  Qod,  1  have  got 
a  pistol,  and  Z  am  going  to  keep  it." 

Z  also  heard  Bryan  say  to  John  Walker 
while  he  was  standing  up  waUhlng  him 
miscall  theee  ballou,  that  if  be  didn't  sit 
down,  be  would  be  sorry  for  It. 

Z  also  heard  Bryan  tell  Carl  Swafford,  who 
was  also  armed  with  a  pistol  on  the  ouulde 
of  his  clothes,  to  put  Walker  out  of  the  room, 
and  bring  him  to  the  jail. 


I  also  HMW  Brynn  Ukf  nut  •  lutndful  of 
Hattnts  out  Of  ih«  boN  al  on*  tim#.  and  I  mw 
Mr.  WillMr  wMm  bin.  ind  I  heard  him  tell 
him  mora  Mma  OHM  llMI  hi  wm  Mtllng  baU 
lots  uml  IM4  IMM  RMilMd  In  f«vor  of  IU> 
publloan  sandlditM  In  favor  of  Demoerailo 
pandidntN. 

Bryan  called  the  ballots  m  fati  that  the 
Republican  clerk  could  not  keep  up  wflb 
him.  Then  a  change  wm  made  and  Mlas. 
Fanny  Maddox  wu  put  in  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Republican  clerk  who  could  not  keep  up 
with  the  manner  In  which  Bryan  was  calllnf 
the  votes,  and  she  had  to  add  some  Ulliss  to 
catch  up  with  what  the  Z>emocratic  clerk 
had  put  down. 

Z  saw  the  print  of  a  pistol  In  the  pocket  of 
Squire  Joe  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Judges. 

E.  H.  SwArroas. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  ooe  this  the 
2eth  day  of  August  1944. 

FaxD  Btkpkznson. 

Notary  Public. 

Statx  or  Tsnnkssex, 

McMinn  County,  at: 

A.  C.  Sawyer  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes 

the  following  statement  under  oath : 

.  X  am  a  locomotive  engineer  in  the  employ 

of  the  L.  and  N.  Railroad  and  have  been  for 

almost     32     years.    X    reside     in      Etowah, 

Tennessee,   and   was    the   officer   at  

precinct  In  Etowah.  X  served  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  W.  O.  Kennedy,  the  day  before  the 
election.  I  had  previously  been  asked  to  serve 
as  the  Republican  judge  at  this  precinct  but 
I  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  I  told  them  they  were  not  organized, 
and  It  wasn't  worth  the  trouble.  I  agreed 
to  act  as  officer  in  the  R^ublican  primary  in 
this  precinct. 

This  primary  election  was  held  In  an  orderly 
manner,  and  I  called  the  ballots  just  exactly 
as  they  had  been  marked  by  the  voters,  and 
no  ballots  were  placed  in  the  box  at  this 
precinct  except  ballots  that  had  been  marked 
by  the  voters  who  came  there  to  vote,  and 
handed  them  to  me  as  the  officer,  and  which 
I  put  in  the  box  as  they  were  handed  to  me. 

Aft^r  we  had  very  nearly  completed  tee 
counting  of  the  votes  at  this  precinct,  a  con- 
troversy arose  on  the  outside  that  I  did  not 
hear;  there  was  a  racket  started  on  the  out- 
side, and  loud  talking,  and  aktout  that  time 
a  gun  was  fired,  the  bullet  coming  through 
the  window  Just  over  my  head,  and  the  heads 
of  the  watchers.  The  shattered  glass  struck 
me  on  the  forehead;  some  of  the  splintered 
glass  stuck  in  my  forehead,  and  It  was  still 
sore  on  the  8th  day  of  August,  at  which  time 
Z  am  making  this  statement. 

A.  C.  Sawtxs. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this 
the  21st  day  of  August  1944. 

H.  D.  Rttlx, 
Notary  Public. 

Statx  or  Tennxsskz. 

County  0/  McMinn.  as: 

H.  E.  Williams,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
makes  the  following  statement  on  oath: 

I  am  69  years  of  age;  am  a  resident,  citizen, 
and  voter  of  Etowah,  Tenn.;  and  I  voted  at 
No  2  precinct  In  district  No.  1  of  McMinn 
County. 

About  the  time  of  the  counting  of  the  votes 
in  the  Republican  primary  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Republican  candidate  for  Congress 
from  the  Second  Congreeslonal  District,  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  SUte  senate, 
and  a  Republican  candidate  for  representa- 
tive In  the  Tennessee  Legislature  from  Mc- 
Minn County,  on  Augtist  3,  1944,  Z  was  In  the 
primary-election  room  where  the  counting 
was  being  conducted.  The  doors  were  bolted. 
Z  opened  the  front  door  and  walked  out  on 
the  street,  where  Z  fotmd  Robert  Biggs,  a 
Z)emocrat,  who  had  been  the  Democratic 
Judge  at  precinct  No.  8  at  the  general  elec- 
tion held  at  Etowah  that  day.  When  Z  opened 
the  door,  Z  discovered  Mr.  Biggs  sundlng  on 


(h«  itrMt  by  lit*  door,  l<)<>kiita  tltrouah  tha 
bieken  ilaM  it  Ihi  lountihg  gotnii  im  Inaldi. 
Mr  Blffia  MM  to  Mil  "How  Is  the  slefMtR 
foingf^  Mid,  "I  don't  know."  Mr,  RIfP 
further  Mid,  "I  would  like  to  know  for  iha 
ntwipapert."  When  I  told  him  again  I  didn't 
know  how  the  election  wm  going,  he  wanted 
tn  go  Into  the  reoM  to  lUMI  OUl,  ami  I  IWlUd 
the  door  shut,  whiih  iMMid  to  mifei  him 
»ngry. 

He  began  to  call  the  Republleana  namM, 
and  when  Z  reversed  the  charges  he  beeamt 
Tery  aafry  and  MUgbt  ma  around  the  shoul- 
ders. Re  will  wel^'  about  220  rounds,  u  6 
feet  or  more  In  height,  and  a  man  of  power- 
ful build.  He  attempted  to  take  my  cane 
from  me,  but  failed  to  do  so. 

Biggs  Is  about  40  years  of  age,  and  when 
he  caught  me  around  the  shoulders,  or  neck, 
Horace  Rejmolds.  a  man  about  79  years  of  age, 
took  hold  of  Biggs  and  myself  to  try  to  sepa- 
rate us,  and  begged  us  not  to  do  that.  As 
soon  as  I  could  get  my  arm  free  from  Biggs 
and  Reynolds,  Z  struck  Mr.  Biggs  over  the 
head  with  my  cane.  Mr.  Biggs  pulled  his 
pistol,  which  was  a  heavy -looking  gun  of 
about  .45  caliber,  and  he  first  struck  Horace 
Reynolds  over  the  head  with  his  pistol,  and 
then  he  hit  me  over  the  head  with  his  pistol, 
and  pointed  his  pistol  at  my  breast  and  said, 

"O you:  Z  will  kill  you."    With  my 

left  hand  I  knocked  his  pistol  off,  and  the 
shot  went  through  the  window  to  my  left, 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  who  were  In- 
side counting  the  ballots,  and  at  the  same 
time  Z  struck  Mr.  Biggs  a  second  lick  over 
the  head  with  my  cane  with  my  right  hand. 
After  I  hit  him  the  second  time  he  stood  there 
approximately  a  minute  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand,  smoking. 

Xt  could  not  have  been  more  than  a  minute 
before  two  officers,  either  police  or  deputy 
sheriffs,  came  up  there  and  they  finally  per- 
suaded him  to  go  off.  Z  told  Mr.  Biggs  to  go 
on  away  from  there  and  attend  to  his  busl- 
nees. 

H.  E.  Williams. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  this  the  21st  day 
of  August  1944  befwe  me,  H.  D.  Rule,  a  notary 
public. 

H.  D.  RtJLX. 
Notary  Publie. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  machine 
which  is  the  author  of  these  outrages 
in  McMinn  County  is  Paul  Cantrell  who 
is  now  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  State  senate  from  the  counties  of 
Anderson,  Bradley,  McMinn,  and  Roane. 

In  Polk  County  the  machine  which  has 
completely  disfranchised  the  citizenship 
of  that  county  and  which  in  cooperat- 
ing with  Paul  Cantrell  has  redlstricted 
Bradley  and  McMinn  Counties  and  leg- 
islated Republicans  out  of  ofBce,  is 
owned,  controlled,  and  operated  by 
Burch  Biggs,  and  his  son,  Broughton. 
who  is  now  the  Democratic  machine 
candidate  for  State  senator  from  Polk, 
Monroe,  Loudon,  and  Knox  Counties. 
The  candidacy  of  these  two  men  is  a 
threat  and  an  insult  to  the  decent  citi- 
zenship of  these  two  senatorial  districts. 

I  propose  to  Join  hands  with  the  hon- 
est Democrats  and  Republicans  of  these 
two  senatorial  districts  In  seeing  that 
not  only  the  State  laws  governing  elec- 
tions In  Tennessee,  but  that  the  Federal 
laws  enacted  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  in  the  election  where  Presiden- 
tial electors  are  voted  for  and  where 
Members  of  CongreM  are  voted  for  are 
enforced  to  the  letter.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  transcends  all  party  lines.  It 
is  a  question  of  the  ballot  against  the 
blackjack— the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
cast  his  ballot  and  have  It  counted  as 
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east  as  against  a  thag  armed  with  a  plS" 
tfll  and  blackjack  and  appointed  to  hold 
•IkUods  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the 
eittaen  of  a  voice  in  his  Oovemment. 

For  more  than  4  years  I  have  fought 
stMulder  to  shoulder  with  the  splendid 
dtlaenship  of  my  district  against  these 
bullies  of  the  ballot  box.  Together  we 
have  met  with  noUble  success.  In  the 
coming  November  elecUon  the  Independ- 
ent men  and  wwnen  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  and  of  Bradley  and 
Polk  Countlfa  wlU  put  the  seal  of  their 
eternal  cond*mnation  on  two  of  the  most 
brazen  and  brutal  despoUers  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  who  ever  carried  a  pistol  and 
uA^bed  free  men  and  women  of  their 
right  to  vote. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKfl 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

orioHOTna 
IN  THE  HOU8«  OF  RKPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednetdaif,  SepUmber  13.  1944 

Mr.    SHORT.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Washington  Times-Herald  of  September 

12. 1M4: 

CHuacHiix 

Prtrae  lllntster  ChmchiU  and  President 
Itoo«evelt  »r»  foregathering  at  Quebec  for 
another  of  those  conferences.  Whenever  one 
of  these  things  happens,  we  get  to  thinking 
■new  of  Mr.  Churchill's  place  in  world  history. 
That  question  will  be  settled  by  historians 
years  hence.  But  one  fact  Is  already  estab- 
lished, namely,  that  Mr.  Churchill  Is  one  of 
the  great  orators  of  all  time,  and  a  great 
historical  writer. 

WeTe  been  dipping  recently  Into  his  biog- 
raphy of  his  great-great -great -great-great- 
great  grandfather.  John  ChvirchlU.  Duke  of 
Marlborough  (1650-1722) .  and  It  U  a  fine  piece 
ql  work.  Mr.  ChiirchUl  is  too  smart  to  try  to 
whitewash  his  very  human  ancestor.  In- 
stead, he  tells  in  deUU  how  Marlboroxigb.  as 
a  yoxing  guardsman,  was  Intimate  with  the 
Duchess  of  Clereland.  who  then  was  mistress 
of  King  Charles  n.  She  shewed  her  gratitude 
for  his  favors  by  giving  him  5.000  pounds 
sterling — which.  Instead  at  Mowing  It  away 
on  cards  and  other  women,  he  invested  In  an 
annuity  like  the  unx»ually  shrewd  young 
bucko  -that  he  was.  Nor  was  Marlborough 
too  high-hat  to  profit  by  the  fact  that  his 
stater  was  mlrtress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  later 
King  James  n. 

Marlborough  eventually  became  chieftain 
at  the  coalition  armies  (England.  Holland, 
AtisUia)  which  stjoceeded  In  pinning  back 
the  ears  of  the  Hitler  of  his  day.  King  Louis 
XIV  of  France.  Thus  Marlboroiigh  was  the 
military  savior  of  England  In  his  time;  and 
his  distinguished  descendant.  B«r.  ChurchiU. 
looms  ever  larger  as  civilian  coordinator  of 
the  forces  that  sav«d  the  Brltlab  Bmpirs  In 
WorM  War  No.  1. 

*^  have  not  become  the  King's  Vtrst  Min- 
ister," he  said  on  November  10. 1M2.  "in  order 
to  preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  British 

■nplrs.''  

aaviOB  or  air  nam 

It  Is  evident  now  that  ha  ipoke  truly— 
thoi^  the  Bkaplre  in  tbU  war  has  had  the 
narrow— t  squeak  of  ita  long  history,  ftog- 
laod  ttMK  lookad  tfooiMd  in  IMO,  •ttm 


Bltler  defeated  France.    The 
is  generally  credited  with 
German   invasion.    Our 
Oermans  would  have  got 
If  the  British  Home  Fleet  had 
the  R.  A.  F.  and  been  ready 
last  ship  before  Hitler  should 

Mr.  Churchill  wanted  this 
vlnced  that  Hitler  mtist  be 
Brltteh  were  badly  .  _ 
seems  to  have  overestimated 
and  to  have  ezi>ected  tliat 
would  come  In  sooner  than 

We  did  come  in 
oiaterlals    and    lend-lease 
after  Dunkerque  (June  1940) 
come  in  officially  tUl  the  Japi 
Pearl  Harbor  December  f,  '" 
made  another  of  his 
declaring   war   on   us   for 
Had  he  refrained,  it  seems 
Roosevelt  would  have  had  a 
us  the  proposition  that  we 
Hitler  first  and  hardest ' 
attacked  us. 

Anyway,  Mr.   Churchill 
gambles.     Allied  victory  ovei 
sight,  and  victory  over  Japait 
Mr.  Churchill  has  now  come 
a  large  retinue,  allegedly  to 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
main  purpose  is  to  throw 
popularity  with  Americans 
velfs  campaign  for  a  fourth 

Mr.  ChinxhlU  Is  hardly 
that  he  wants  a  fourth 
That  might  defeat  Roosevel; 
want  It,  and  we  all  know 
should,      because      Rooeev^t 
Churchill's  great  makewelgh 
vatlon  of  the  British  Emplr* 
be  counted  on  to  put  in  his 
in  some  canny  and  tactful 
Our  suggestion  to  the  two 
be  to  announce  that  the  ~ 
Ing  Palestine  open  to 
Immigration,    and   will 
Arabs   try   any   disorder, 
historic  Jewish  homeland. 
we   cannot  take   in   unlimited 
refugees  of  any  natlonalltj 
we  want  to  make  It  harder 
own   people   to   live, 
much,  at   lea^,  to  Roosev  sit 
chooses  to  ask  the  Churchl  1 
open  Palestine  to  the  Jcwj 
When  Mr.  Churchill  goes 
think  a  fitting  epitaph 
ment  of  February  19.  1942 

••When  I  survey  and  com^te 
the  United  States  and  Its 
feel  that  they  are  now  in  it 
British   Commonwealth   of 
gether,  however  long  It  la  rts 
victory.  I  cannot  believe  taere 
factor  In  the  whole  world 
pare  with  that.     That  Lb  whit 
of.  aimed  at,  and  worked  fcfr 
come  to  pass.' 
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celved  many  letters  urging  my  contlnuM 
support  of  the  O'Brien-Mead  bills.  H.  R. 
4715  and  8.  1882.  The  high  regard  in 
which  the  postal  employee  U  held  by 
these  observing  citizens  is  best  expressed 
in  the  average  letter,  which  runs  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dnut  Mb.  Babaot:  Just  a  line  asking  you 
to  give  your  support  to  the  O'Brien-Mead 
bUls.  providing  a  pay  Increase  for  postmen. 
I  understand  this  is  the  first  since  1925,  and 
If  anyone  deserves  consideration  It  Is  the 
faithful  letter  carrier  who  hasn't  been  on 
strike,  or  ever  become  careless  or  neglectful 
or  rude  In  these  war-busy  times.  He  Is 
busier  than  ever;  living  Is  higher.  He  de- 
serves a  raise.  Please  do  what  you  can  for 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  4715.  the  O'Brien- 
Mead  bill,  should  be  passed.  It  deservea 
early  consideration. 
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or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  cALxroBinA 
XW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Thomas  Mottow,  from  the  Chicago 
News: 
"Ask  HnxKAir"   Sroar   Ujn«ux,   HAmrwAif 

3aT8 

(By  Thomas  Morrow) 

Robert  E.  Hannegan,  Democratic  national 
chairman,  denied  yesterday  that  President 
Roosevelt  told  him  to  "clear  everything  with 
Sidney"  HiUman.  C.  I.  O.  leader,  during  the 
party  convention  In  Chicago. 

"Tbt  fact  Is  that  President  Roosevelt,  with 
whom  I  conferred  alone,  did  not  say  that," 
Haimegan  asserted  while  discussing  the  con- 
versation he  had  with  the  President  on  a 
train  that  paused  In  Chicago  on  the  way 
to  the  west  coast.  "Nor  did  he  say  anything 
else  that  could  have  been  tortured  to  convey 
that  meaning.  That  story  Is  absolutely  \m- 
true. 

"I  dont  know  who  Invented  it.  I  presume 
that  Republican  orators  will  keep  repeating 
that  favorite  bit  of  fiction  imtU  election  day 
In  the  forlon  hope  that  some  people  will  be- 
lieve It  is  true.  I  want  to  get  the  record 
straight  and  identify  this  one  as  fabricated 
out  of  whole  cloth." 

SATS    ta   TAUUD    WTrH    HTI.I.MAW 

"Woxild  you  say  that  HUlman  had  no  part 
in  shaping  the  policies  at  the  Democratic 
Mmvention?"  he  was  asked. 

"If  he  was  a  delegate  he  had  a  vote,"  was 
the  Hannegan  reply. 

He  was  asked  If  It  was  true  that  HUlman 
had  turned  thumbs  down  on  James  F.  Byrnes 
as  a  possible  nominee  for  Vice  President. 

"I  talked  to  Mr.  HUlman  once  during  the 
convention,"  said  Hannegan.  "He  told  me 
he  was  for  Wallace.    Z  told  him  I  was  for 

TaXTMAN." 

"Were  you  the  fellow  who  sidetracked 
Wallace?" 

"It's  on  the  record  what  happened.  One 
man  nominated  Senator  T«umah  and  there 
wers  four  seconds." 
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Our  Enemy  Number  One 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  IIASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Our  Enemy  Number  One"  by 
James  Morgan,  which  appeared  in  the 
September  3.  1944.  issue  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Globe: 
Otm  Enemt  NuMBEa  One — Genhial  Let-Down 

Is  THE  Main  Hope  or  Hftleb  and  Hikohtto 

TO   WHIGCLE   OUT    OF   TOTAL   DEFEAT   AND   GET 

A  Chance  to  Tbt  Again   in  WoaLD  Was 

No.  3 

(By  James  Morgan) 

The  German  Army  Is  beaten  to  a  frazzle. 
The  supermen  have  become  cornered  rats. 
Their  strutting  field  marshals,  who  have  not 
been  shot  down  like  dogs  by  Nazi  firing 
squads,  are  caged  and  tamed  by  the  Russians 
or  are  hanging  up  new  running  records  In 
retreats  from  broken  fronts. 

As  Czar  Nicholas  I  in  the  Crimean  War 
placed  his  rellancfe  on  General  January  and 
General  February,  not  on  his  Russian  com- 
manders. Hitler  no  longer  Is  trusting  his 
rattled  military  staff  to  save  him  from  total 
defeat.  He  Is  pinning  his  last  forlorn  hope 
of  escape  on  the  treason  of  an  Allied  general. 
The  one  rcmalnihg  enemy  to  be  dreaded  by 
us  Is  within  our  own  household,  and  we 
Fhould  keep  both  eyes  on  him.  He  is  General 
Let-Down. 

oca  FIRST  DANCEH  FIOM  GENERAL  LET-DOWN 

This  article  Is  not  limited  to  pointing  out 
the  obvious  and  immediate  danger  of  our 
letting  down  our  triumphant  forces  In 
Exirope.  Management  and  labor  could  do 
that  by  thinking  more  of  their  orders  and 
Jobs  after  the  war  than  of  the  necessity  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  supplies  for  finishing  the 
war.  Blood  donors  and  bond  buyers  could 
do  It  by  thinking  that  the  fight  Is  all  over. 

The  only  way  to  shorten  the  war  and  save 
the  terrible  toll  of  life  which  wUl  be  exacted 
by  every  added  day  Is  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide, materially  and  morally,  for  a  long  war, 
and  thus  convince  the  foe  that  It  would  be 
useless  for  him  to  stave  off  the  Inevitable. 
All  that  Germany  has  left  to  fight  with  is 
Nazi  psychology.  What  that  Is  we  cannot 
fathom.  In  confronting  It,  In  reckoning 
with  It,  we  are  without  any  experience  to 
guide  us.  It  Is  something  quite  without 
precedent. 

Here  are  70.000.000  people  whose  minds 
have  been  locked  up  for  12  years  In  a  sound- 
proof prison.  In  all  that  time  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  hear,  read,  or  discuss,  even 
In  a  whisper,  anything  except  what  their 
Jailers  have  stuffed  Into  the  vacuum  of  their 
heads.  It  Is  Idle  to  try  to  imagine  when 
reality,  the  truth,  will  burst  upon  those 
long-imprisoned  brains,  how  soon  they  will 
break  out  of  the  mental  lock  step  and  begin 
to  think  for  themselves.  The  mentality  of 
a  generation  may  have  been  so  atrophied.  In- 
deed, as  to  be  Incapable  of  functioning. 

While  the  Nazi  leaders  are  wasting  their 
armies,  squandering  the  blood  of  their  peo- 
ple everywhere  In  fighting  battles  already 
lost,  they  are  gaining  time  to  complete  their 
preperation  for  World  War  No.  3.  How  the 
German  already  Is  planning  that  next  out- 
break of  madness,  planning  it  with  the  plod- 
ding thoroughness  characteristic  of  this 
problem  child  In  the  family  of  nations,  I 
trust  you  all  were  warned  by  reading  an  ar- 


ticle In  the  Globe  last  Sunday  under  the 
heading  "Hitler  Goes  Underground  as  Col- 
lapse Nears."  It  was  written  by  Mr.  James 
H.  Powers,  writer  and  lecturer,  a  close  and 
shrewd  student  of  European  affairs  ever  since 
his  return  from  service  on  that  continent 
In  the  other  war.  Any  who  missed  Mr.  Pow- 
ers' amazing  and  authentic  story  would  do 
well  to  go  back  to  page  3  of  this  section  a 
week  ago. 

BTWARE  or  ANTICLIMAX  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

With  the  surrender  of  Germany,  our  next 
danger  from  General  Let -Down  will  be  to 
permit  the  war  against  Japan  to  slide  Into 
public  Indifference  and  neglect  as  a  boresome 
anticlimax.  We  shall  still  have  ahead  of  us, 
If  the  Japanese  persist  In  their  suicidal  frenzy, 
a  gruelling  Job.  most  unpleasant  to  our  tem- 
perament. 

After  the  show  Is  over  In  the  European 
theater,  with  Its  exhausting  sensations,  it  wlU 
not  be  easy  to  avoid  a  slump  In  our  Interest 
In  the  last  act  on  the  great  stage  of  the  Pacific. 
Yet,  that  Is  where  the  war  began  for  us.  It 
Is  more  our  war  out  there  than  the  war  across 
the  Atlantic  is.  Having  had  to  wage  It  with- 
out any  great  military  allies,  like  Russia  and 
Britain,  it  remained  foremost  In  our  attention 
until  3  months  ago,  when  our  eyes  were 
diverted  to  the  invasion  cf  France. 

It  is  arguable  that  what  shall  happen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  will  be  more 
Important  to  us  than  what  shall  happen  to 
Germany.  There  are  mighty  powers  In 
EXirope  to  look  after  her.  and  the  decisions 
to  be  taken  will  rest  more  with  them  than 
with  us.  But  America  Is  the  foremost  power 
In  the  western  ocean.  Indeed,  we  are  the 
only  great  occidental  nation  on  the  shore  of 
that  ocean,  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  and 
the  Soviet  ha«  only  a  back  door  on  It.  There 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  East,  that  hive 
of  humanity.  There  emerging  Asia  Is  our 
neighbor,  and  nothing  will  be  more  vital  to 
us  In  the  next  100  years  than  that  she — and 
we — be  good  neighbors. 

This  means  not  only  that  we  must  not  let 
up  on  Japan,  but  also  that  we  must  not  let 
China  down.  Unless  we  shall  resolutely 
strive  on  to  win  a  peace  in  the  Pacific  that 
will  last  we  shall  have  to  live  In  continual 
preparation  for  another  Pearl  Harbor.  More- 
over, such  an  attack  In  the  future  well  might 
be  made  under  conditions  less  favorable  to  us 
than  they  were  this  time,  when  the  attacker 
was  bogged  down  in  China  and  Britain  had 
the  sea  power  to  stop  the  Axis  from  ganging 
up  on  us  from  both  sides. 

REACTION  FROM  WAR  WEARINESS 

The  minute  hostilities  cease  In  Europe 
General  Let-Down  will  open  wide  a  whole  bag 
of  stratagems.  He  wUl  prey  upon  the  war 
weariness  of  a  most  unmlUtary  nation,  im- 
patient to  throw  off  the  regimentation,  re- 
straints, and  disciplines  which  the  conflict 
has  Imposed.  With  all  our  opportunities,  we 
Americans  have  so  many  better  things  to  do 
than  fight  that  we  can  hardly  wait  to  get 
back  to  business  as  usual. 

In  time  of  peace  It  Is  difficult  enough  to 
keep  even  the  officers  of  our  Regular  Estab- 
lishment In  uniform..  They  always  hasten  to 
get  back  into  mufti.  An  Army  officer  I  know 
was  repeatedly  reprimanded  fcr  being  caught 
out  of  his  regalia  while  on  recruiting  duty. 
His  excuse  was  that  our  people  are  so  unac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  military  gold  braid 
that  wherever  he  went  he  was  embarrassed 
by  curlotis  crowds  who  mistook  him  for  the 
advance  agent  of  some  show  or  band  that  was 
coming  to  town. 

The  armistice  of  1918  was  followed  imme- 
diately by  a  demand,  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
bring  the  boys  home.  There  Is  no  preaching 
down  this  natural  longing  for  the  return 
of  loved  ones.  It  should  be  provided  for 
with  aU  possible  dispatch.  But  the  ships 
that  go  over  to  fetch  them  could  and  should 
carry  sufficient  replacements  from  the  camps 
In  this  coimtry.    Those  disappointed  by  not 


getting  overseas  In  the  war  should  be  able, 
and  presumably  many  of  them  would  volun- 
teer to  supply  our  share  of  force  for  the 
pacification  of  Europe. 

Should  the  victors  In  this  wsr.  like  those 
In  1918.  abruptly  abandon  demoralized  re- 
gions of  the  war-wrecked  continent  to  a  free- 
for-all  game  of  frontier  grabbing  by  every 
ambitious  little  nation,  local  wars  woiUd 
break  out  at  once  and  these  could  grow  Into 
another  conflagration.  The  way  to  prevent 
World  War  No.  3  Is  to  start  at  the  close  of 
World  War  No.  3  with  the  prevention  of 
border  wars  and  of  new  strife-breeding  lines 
on  the  map. 

GENERAL    LET-DOWN'S    STTPRXMS    BSimAVAL 

As  the  conflict  in  Europe  draws  toward  • 
close.  It  confronts  us  Americans  with  prob- 
lems and  chal'enges.  We  are  put  on  notice 
to  beware  of  General  Let-Down  In  all  his  dis- 
guises. It  Is  going  to  take  a  gocd  deal  of 
resolution  for  us  to  keep  on  producing  mu- 
nitions at  the  pace  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves. It  Is  going  to  take  Imagination  for 
us  to  continue  to  put  up  with  price  ceilings, 
gasoline  and  food  rationing,  and  Industrial 
priorities  as  If  we  were  In  for  another  year 
of  flghtlng  the  Germans. 

Tet,  If  we  should  not  be  ready  to  fight  on. 
we  would  encourage  Germany's  Insane  belief 
that  she  can  wear  us  down,  wriggle  out  of 
her  defeat,  and  wangle  peace  terms  that  will 
leave  her  free  to  plot  another  war  In  a  few 
years.  Our  armed  forces,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  see  the  fight  through  to  a  knockout. 
But  any  slackening  on  our  part  In  backing 
them  up  win  makfe  their  deadly  ordeal  harder 
and  longer. 

In  effect.  General  Dltmar.  the  Nazi  military 
commentator,  tipped  off  the  German  people 
over  the  Berlin  radio  this  week  that  the  war 
was  lost  but  that  they  had  a  chance  to  win 
the  peace  by  dragging  out  the  fighting  until 
the  Allied  peoples  were  tired  of  It  and  clam- 
ored for  an  abandonment  of  the  demand  for 
unconditional  surrender. 

Even  when  a  war  Is  won  by  International 
cooperation,  as  this  will  be.  It  is  certain  to 
be  followed  the  day  after  the  victory  by  a 
reaction  In  the  direction  of  extreme  nation- 
alism. That  will  be  General  Let-Down  s  op- 
portunity for  the  supreme  betrayal  as  he  puts 
on  the  seductive  disguise  of  a  breest-bcatlng, 
flag-waving  patriot  and  revives  the  slogans  of 
1918,  "Get  out  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  keep 
out.  Let  us  stay  home  and  mind  our  own 
business."  If  we  should  fail  to  make  a  peace 
based  on  International  cooperation,  we  would 
have  lost  the  war  against  World  War  No.  3. 


A  Tribute  to  Old  Timers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  poem  by  Mrs.  I.  C.  King, 
of  Knoxville.  Tenn.  Mrs.  King  is  a 
woman  of  great  literary  talent  and  a 
gifted  reader: 

A  TRiBtrrE  to  Old-timers 
(By  Mrs.  I.  C.  King) 
"Old-timers,"  we  say,  looking  at  them. 

As  they  shuffle  slowly  along. 
Yet,  somehow,  tender  thoughts  they  brlnj 

Are  like  strains  of  a  sweet,  old  sonf. 
Grand  old  men  I  God's  earth  was  theirs, 

They  tlUed  with  honest  toil; 
Loving  the  furrows,  deep  and  wide. 

The  fragrance  of  the  soil. 
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«U  thlafs  IB  Mrture — 
MUi  and  voodsy  deeps. 
■  ■■IwiliilL  in  the  spring. 
Presh  from  long  winter's  sleep; 
The  ere^  that  gurgled  on  and  on, 

Heedleas  of  mesa  and  stone: 
The  banks  where  weeping  willows 
Kept   their  whlapertng  vlgU  alone. 

Loving  the  kind -eyed  cattle. 

Down  the  lane  at  the  bars; 
The  distant  call  of  whlppoorwUl; 

The  first  bright  evening  stars. 
A  low.  yellow  moon  In  a  purple  sky. 

The  "signs"  for  planting  grain; 
He  knev;  the  "signs"  that  meant  sunshine, 

Knew  the  "^gns "  that  meant  rain. 

Old  men.  who  have  ploughed  deep  furrows 

In  the  storm-swept  fields  of  life. 
Whose  humble  souls  never  wavered. 

As  they  faced  Its  stress  and  strife. 
With  a  mantle  of  courage  about  them  < 

They   held   their  lanterns  high: 
Yes.  "old-timers  '  are  rapidly  passing. 

But  our  mem'r^es  will  never  die. 

Salt  of  the  earth,  your  blood  and  brawn 

Has  made  our  land  worth  while. 
Simply  living  each  day  that  came; 

Steadfast,  in  faith,  you  trod  each  mile; 
And  one  by  one,  as  you  answer  the  call. 

May  your  sleep  be  peaceful  \mder  green 
sod. 
And    the    wind   will    sing   your   requiem— 

Another  old-timer  has  met  his  Ood. 


Fr«c  Speech  Canaot  SorriTC  a  Foarth 
Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MiaaoiTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  by  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  courageous  Members  who  ever 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  John  J.  OConnor. 
Democrat,  former  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  delivered  before 
the  American  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee at  the  Hotel  Hamilton  In  Chi- 
cago, m..  on  June  20.  1944: 

Dr.  Archer,  delegates.  Udles.  and  gentle- 
men, as  jrour  eastern  vice  chairman.  I  wel- 
come jrou  to  our  conferences.  You  have 
come  here  from  practlcaUy  every  State  In  the 
Union,  to  participate  In  this  meeting  of  the 
Anwrlcan  Democratic  National  Committee, 
held  prior  to  the  two  scheduled  political 
conventions  In  Chicago. 

TlM  aentiment  throughout  the  entire 
country,  which  you  so  well  repreeent  here, 
has  been  growing,  like  the  ripple,  far  out  to 
Ma,  irtUch  finally  becomes  the  mighty  ware 
OB  shore,  the  roar  of  which  can  be  heard 
■A  along  tba  eoaats.  For  at  least  8  years, 
that  wave  has  been  mounting,  until  now  it 
has  reached  the  breaking  point,  with  all  Its 
force.  aU  Its  sweeping  power.  The  fourth 
term  stands  In  Its  path.  You  are  confident 
that,  d«a]>lte  their  hitherto  charmed  exist- 
ence, the  new  dealers  are  not  Canutes. 

TlMr«  wUl  not  be  sufflclent  time  to  review, 
at  thlfl  maetlng,  or  at  all  the  meetings  which 
yotir  oammM^m  ham  been  holding  dtirlng 
these  few  tfafa.  or  aven.  attempt  to  briefly 
touch  upon,  the  long  list  of  chargea  in  the 
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public  Indictment  again^ 
can  new  dealers. 

On   this  particular 
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personally  appointed  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
his  Attorney  General,  the  one  and  only  Mr. 
"Hey-Diddle  •  Biddle. 

Mr.  Biddle  could  not  order  Mr.  Browder 
deported,  as  he  had  other  Communists,  like 
Bridges,  but  he  later  relented.  Mr.  Browder 
happens,  by  the  unfortunate  chance  of  birth, 
to  be  a  citizen  of  cur  Republic,  but  Madam 
Browder  was  once  ordered  by  Mr.  Biddle  to 
return  to  her  native  heath  in  Bussion.  But 
because  of  the  need  of  every  single  Com- 
munist vote  for  the  New  Deal  In  this  1944 
campaign.  Mr.  Biddle  recently  reversed  his 
nillng.  at  the  request  of  our  President,  and 
Lady  Browder  still  pours  vodka  here. 

In  one  of  his  commutation  trips  to  th« 
pater-famlllas  at  Moscow.  Mr.  Browder.  as 
you  all  know,  practiced  a  fraud  on  our  Gov- 
ernment, for  which  he  went  to  jail  for  4  years. 

"In  no  time,"  as  our  boys  say.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pranklrti  D. 
Roosevelt,  our  first  multi-millionaire  Presi- 
dent, pardoned  Mr.  Browder  and  released 
him  from  prison.  It  was  not  a  case  of  the 
ordinary  release  of  a  convict.  Mr.  Browder 
was  granted  a  full  and  unrestricted  pardon 
and  also  restored  to  full  citizenship,  with  all 
its  rights.  Including  the  right  to  vote. 

Why  that  particular  happening  did  not 
reach  the  point  of  the  expected  revolution  by 
our  American  people.  Is  a  puzzle  to  many. 

"For  national  Xinity"  was  the  excuse  given 
by  the  President.    Now  for  the  pay-off. 

Mr.  Browder  immediately  became  the  duly 
delegated  and  official  spokesman,  Number 
One,  for  the  Fourth  Term  and  for  the  re- 
election of  his  patron.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  well 
as  for  the  continuance  in  ofllce  of  the  new 
dealers — especially  that  host  of  them  who 
steadfastly  follow  the  "party  line,"  chalked 
out  by  Mr.  Stalin  and  his  foreign  agent. 
Mr.  Browder. 

So,  in  his  free  broadcast  a  few  weeks  ago 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up,  Mr.  Browder, 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  and  at  a  meet- 
ing of  his  Communist  Party,  about  to  techni- 
cally disband,  again  told  the  American  people 
that  they  Just  must  support  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  a  fourth  term.  That  was  the  opening 
keynote  speech  for  the  fourth-term  cam- 
paign.   The  word  had  come  from  Olympus. 

OiU"  group  of  Americans  In  this  committee 
are  probably,  like  myself,  gullible — Just  old- 
timers  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  days 
In  which  we  are  living  imder  the  edicts  of 
the  New  Deal,  because  we  immediately  re- 
quested from  the  National  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration equal  time  to  answer  Mr.  Browder. 

Knowing  that  your  committee  Is  the  out- 
standing national  organization  opposed  to  a 
fourth  term  and  all  it  stands  for,  we  believed 
that  tmder  the  law,  and  under  the  regtila- 
tlons  of  Mr.  Ply's  Commission,  owe  request 
would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
speedily. 

We  should  have  known  better. 

Not  hearing  from  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  for  about  S  weeks,  we  again  presented 
our  request  to  their  head  office  In  New  York. 
They  then  deigned  to  acknowledge  our  letter 
from  their  Washington  station — ^first  de- 
manding that  we  satisfy  their  examliuitlon 
of  our  membership  and  purposes — which,  if 
satisfactory  to  them,  might  Induce  them  to 
consider  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  reply  to 
Mr    Browder. 

Do  you  want  to  make  a  bet  on  the  outcomet 
What  the  final  decision  will  be  after  our  cor- 
respondence has  passed  from  Mr.  SarnofTs 
company  through  Mr.  Fly — and  then  to  the 
White  House? 

If  we  ever  do  get  a  decision,  before  tha 
nomination  for  a  fourth  term  becomes  a  fait 
accompli,  what  15  minutes  of  what  hour  o€ 
what  day  on  what  night  of  what  month  do 
you  think  we  will  get? 

The  Republicans  can  expect  the  very  same 
tossing  around — maybe  somewhat  less 
crude — but  to  my  own  Intimate,  personal 
knowledge,  this  Fascist  control  of  our  air 
waves  has  been  going  on  at  least  since  1938 
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when,  as  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 
I  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  to  Investigate 
the  monopoly  In  radio  broadcasting  and  Its 
unfair  and  un-American  conduct  under  the 
three  monopolistic  companies.  That  was 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  on  the  outs  ^th 
Mtrssrs.  Sarnoff.  Paley.  and  McCosker,  ~the 
presidents  of  those  companies. 

It  was  the  President  himself  who  urged  me 
to  bring  out  and  help  pass  the  resolution, 
which  was  drafted,  at  his  request,  by  one  of 
his  Cabinet  assistant  secretaries. 

Within  a  few  months,  Mr.  Roosevelt  turned 
turtle  and  issued  orders  to  his  rubber  stamps 
to  defeat  the  resolution. 

We,  In  the  know,  were  well  aware  that  the 
reason  for  the  President's  about  face  was 
that  the  three  gentlemen  just  named  had 
made  their  peace  with  Mr.  President  by 
agreeing  to  employ  him  as  "czar  of  radio" — 
the  Will  Hays  of  the  air,  at  $250,000  a  year 
and  also  to  employ  his  two  secretaries,  at  his 
request,  and  to  make  no  further  complaint 
about  the  840.000  fee  a  member  of  the  Roose- 
velt family  had  collected  for  assembling 
some  Texas  stations.  Like  Jim  Farley  and 
many  other  Democrats,  they  believed  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  word,  when  he  gave  it  to  them, 
as  he  did  to  me.  that  he  would  positively  not 
run  for  reelection  In  1940. 

That  happy  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  radio  companies,  and  the  past  and  future 
of  the  Roosevelt  family,  brought  the  big 
broadcasts  under  the  wing  of,  and  obligated 
to.  their  protector,  and  from  that  time  on 
■they  took  orders — or  else. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference — 
dt:rlng  the  "purge"  of  1938.  for  Instance,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  was  "in  the 
doghouse"  for  some  time  because  they  had 
afforded  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  to  your 
speaker  to  answer  the  purge  against  him. 
White  House  Secretary  Steve  Early  hastily 
sent  for  Mr.  Harry  Butcher,  Washington 
lobbyist  for  Columbia,  and  demanded  his 
company  rescind  my  time  or  else  National 
would  have  the  place  of  honor  at  the  table. 
Not  satisfied  with  Mr.  Butcher's  apologies. 
Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  was  sent  post-haste  to  the 
race  track  at  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y.,  to  find 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Herbert  Bayard  Swope. 
racing  commissioner  and  vice  president  of 
Columbia,  and  to  demand  that  he  counter- 
mand the  granting  of  time  to  me. 

It  was  on  this  Identical  occasion  and  In 
this  strange  forum  that  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins 
said  to  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch. 
during  the  running  of  the  fifth  race:  "We 
will  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and  spend  and 
elect  and  elect." 

Despite  Mr.  Swope's  refusal  to  succumb  to 
the  White  House  demand.  Columbia  was  In- 
timidated, to  save  Its  face  In  part,  at  least, 
and  I  wound  up  talking  to  a  very  small  part 
of  the  150  stations  originally  Included  in  the 
hook-up. 

Time  will  not  permit  further  reference  to 
other  instances  within  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  carefully  planned  and  brazenly  executed 
program  of  the  new  dealers  to  deny  to  the 
opposition  its  day  in  court,  guaranteed  from 
the  beginning  of  our  Government. 

They  see  to  it  that  the  vehicles  through 
which  the  opposition  might  bring  their  side 
of  the  story  home  to  our  people  are  put  out 
of  commission  or  in  some  way  made  not  avail- 
able. 

To  a  very,  very  great  extent,  this  plot  has 
succeeded.  If  in  doubt,  just  try  to  refresh 
your  memories  as  to  when  In  the  past  few 
years  you  have  ever  sat  in  front  of  your  radios 
and  heard  the  other  side  of  the  Issue  dis- 
cussed on  the  air. 

Try  to  think  back  to  when  you  ever  heard 
anyone  on  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  answer 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his  spokesmen.  I  assure  you 
it  was  no  coincidence  that  you  have  never 
heard  them. 

To  prevent  that  outrageoxis  anti-American 
state  of  affairs  from  continuing,  and  even 
getting  worse,  If  the  fourth  term  succeeds, 


we  assembled  here  have  dedicated  ourselves 
to  bravely  challenge  all  threats,  from  the  on* 
source  and  of  any  nattire  whatsoever.  We 
are  Americans  before  we  are  partisans. 

We  pledge  our  people  to  carry  on  our  fight 
to  rid  our  country  of  the  new  dealers  and  to 
rettirn  to  our  people  those  sacredly  guaran- 
teed rights,  including  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all — free  speech. 


Poland  Mast  ReceiTC  Jast  Treatment  or 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence in  its  discussions  of  a  preliminary 
plan  for  a  world  organization  to  keep 
peace  will  not  fail  to  remember  the 
heroic  part  played  by  Poland  in  this  war. 
The  Polish  Nation  was  the  first  to  fight 
the  mighty  Nazi  armies  even  though  the 
weapons  of  its  fighting  forces  were  obso- 
lete and  inadequate.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  conferees  will  not  forget  that 
Poland  has  probably  suffered  more  hard- 
ship than  any  other  nation  engaged  in 
this  great  conflict  and  that  it  is  our  ally 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  any  plans 
which  do  not  propose  to  restore  every 
inch  of  Polish  soil  to  that  great  nation 
will  be  based  on  rank  injustice  and  will 
only  result  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  future 
war.  After  every  partition  of  Poland, 
Polish  patriots  have  risen  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  recover  its  stolen  terri- 
tory. Let  us  at  long  last  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  past  and  not  delude  ourselves 
that  a  lasting  peace  can  be  founded  on 
injustice. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNZSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Third  District  of  Tennessee  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  without  relatives  en- 
gaged in  the  great  struggle  of  World  War 
No.  2. 

In  the  present  and  recent  sessions  of 
Congress  we  have  passed  many  laws  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  and  their  families,  yet  I 
frequently  learn  of  citizens  who  are  not 
aware  of  some  of  the  benefits  they  are 
entitled  to  under  these  laws.  In  order 
that  men  and  women  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  my  district  may  have  information 
of  the  benefits  rightly  provided.  I  have 
prepared  this  summary  with  the  hope 
that  it  may  prove  useful. 
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Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Govern-, 
ment  In  addition  to  the  servicemen's 
allotment.  Those  men  and  women  serv- 
ing as  o£9cers  come  under  another  sys- 
tem. The  allotments  and  allowances 
provided  by  the  Government  are  as 
follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child,  $80;  each  additional 
child,  $20.  A  divorced  wife.  *42;  a  di- 
vorced wife  and  one  child,  $72  and  $20 
for  each  additional  child.  Note:  If  the 
divorce  or  separation  order  of  the  court 
does  not  call  for  alimony  or  separate 
maintenance,  the  wife  will  not  receive, 
any  allotment,  and  in  case  of  a  court 
order  providing  alimony  or  separate 
maintenance  she  will  get  no  more  than 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substan- 
tially, but  not  completely,  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  for  support.  A 
parent.  $37;  two  parents.  $37;  a  parent 
and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37;  two  parents  and  any  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters.  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dej)end- 
ent  must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  serviceman 
for  support.  One  parent,  $50;  one  par- 
ent and  one  brother  or  sister.  $68;  one 
parent  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister.  $50  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or 
sister;  two  parents.  $68;  two  parents  and 
one  brother  or  sister.  $68  plus  $11  for 
each  brother  or  sister;  a  brother  or  sister 
but  no  parents.  $42;  each  additional 
brother  or  sister  without  parents,  $11. 

It  is  important  that  men  aSd 
women  with  dependents  make  applica- 
tion through  their  commanding  officers 
for  allotment  and  allowance,  sis  these 
benefits  will  begin  the  date  application  Is 
filed.  Allotments  are  compulsory  only 
for  class  A  dependents.  If  the  service 
man  or  woman  for  some  reason  or  other 
fails  to  make  application  or  is  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  or  she  cannot  make  appli- 
cation, any  class  A  dependent  can  make 
application  instead.  The  Army  requires 
their  regular  application  blank  to  be 
filled  out;  the  Navy  requires  merely  a 
letter  giving  the  name  of  applicant's 
wife  and  children  and  dates  of  birth.  In 
case  a  man  is  reported  missing  in  action, 
the  allotment  and  allowance  continue  to 
be  paid  for  a  period  of  a  year,  unless  in 
the  meantime  his  status  Is  definitely 
determined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an  al- 
lowance at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now.  if  another  son  or  daughter 
in  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances  is 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.    The  agency 
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for  the  Army  te  Office  of  Dependency 
Itenaflti.  War  DeiMurtment.  213  Washing- 
tOB  Street,  Newark.  N.  J.  U  you  experi- 
ence any  difficulty,  contact  your  eon- 
gremnan 


AID  ra«  BBPnissinB  or  lurvjuucor 
Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  Involving  dependents  of  service- 
men. Many  dependents,  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  themselves,  are 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  two 
emergency  agencies  set  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  helping  such  persons  In 
need.  These  two  agencies  have  branches 
all  over  the  country.  They  are  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  whoae  functions 
have  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Red 
CroM.  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society, 
which  also  can  be  reached  through  the 
Red  CroM. 

ASMT 


Any  member  of  tbe  armed  forces  In 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  In  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Cross  If  the  soldier  la 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate  fi- 
nancial assistance.  He  will  receive 
courteoiis  and  willing  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  fund  Is  also  open  to  all  de- 
pendents of  men  and  women  In  the  Army 
and  anyone  needing  relief  should  get  in 
^ — touch  at  once  with  this  fund  through  the 
local  Red  Cross. 

MATT  kCLXSr  BOCXXTT 

Any  serviceman  or  servicewoman  in 
our  naval  fcMxes  or  his  dependents  can 
appeal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  flnan- 
dal  aasistance.  To  get  immediate  ac- 
tion, it  is  advisable  to  take  the  case  up 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

ITDSmUfC-OUT    PAT 

This  benefit  is  payable  to  all  honorably 
,  jdlscharged  personnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  in  the  following 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service.  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days'  or  more  active  service,  none  of 
tthlch  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska.  $200;  persQnnel  with 
60  days  or  more  active  service,  any  part 
of  which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska.  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
tering-out  payments  amount  to  more 
than  $100.  pajrments  are  made  in 
monthly  intervals  of  $100  each.  Service- 
men who  are  discharged  at  their  own  re- 
quest are  not  entitled  to  muster-out  pay. 


BMnth 


WAL  AMS  IfftnBUtG  CAME  POS  WTTSS  AND 

orvAim  OP  MXN  in  oub  auud  szbvicx 

Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  in 
service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a 
qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  child  birth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
iBf  care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
profTlded.  including  a  physical  examina- 
tkoa  6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

nsTicx-coincacTBi  usABiLTrr  pncsioMS 

Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
atulities  Incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  line  of  duty.    The  rates 
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payi  ible 
dis(  ase 


range  from  $10  per 
disability  to  $100  per 
ability.     Special  rate^ 
specific  losses,  such 
eye,  blindness,  and  so 
rate  being  $250  per 

The  disability  claim 
eran  for  benefits 
result  of  injury  or 
military  service.    The 
sation  is  based  on  the 
which   is  determined 
Veterans'  Ado 
visions.    Any  disabili 
duct,  is  compensable 
10  percent  disabling, 
known  as  Form  526. 
cute  and  seldom  does 
blc  answering  the 
evidence   Is  seldom 
particularly  true  on 
the  initial  claim.    No 
claim  need  be  filed, 
satisfied  with  bis 
submit  medical 

Except  in  cases  of 
tary  or  naval  service 
one  Veterans' 
another,  and  except 
men    discharged    foi 
claims,  with  essential 
records,  are  forwarded 
settlement,  veterans 
proper  form  which  w 
by  any  Veterans' 
or  the  local 
can  Red  Cross.    If 
insane  or  incompete|it 
the  Veterans' 
file  all  necessary 


represent  »tive 
th; 


Admini  itration 


for  10-percent 
i^onth  for  total  dls- 
are  payable  for 
a  hand,  foot,  or 
forth,  the  highest 
lionth. 
is  filed  by  the  vet- 
to  him  as  the 
resulting  from 
award  of  compen- 
legree  of  disability 
according  to  the 
[on  schedule  pro- 
y,  except  miscon- 
it  is  as  much  as 
This  apphcation  is 
t  is  simple  to  exe- 
>ne  have  any  trou- 
Addltlonal 
required.     This   is 
adjudication  of 
subsequent  formal 
the  veteran  is  dis- 
rating he  can 
to  this  effect, 
niembers  of  the  mill- 
transferred  from- 
facility  to 
cases  of  enlisted 
disabihty    whose 
service  and  medical 
to  area  offices  for 
I  hould  file  claim  on 
11  be  supplied  them 
facility, 
of  the  Ameri- 
dlsabled  person  is 
the  manager  of 
facility  will 
for  him. 


pre  lent 
evldei  tee 


Admin  stration 


n 


Adn  inistration 


claims 

KXAOJX7STMKNT  TO  CIV  [L  LIFE XDDCATIOir 

One  of  the  provisK  ns  of  the  so-called 
Q.  I.  bill  of  rights  <  flers  an  education 
to  any  man  who  servi  d  for  a  period  of  90 
dajrs,  on  or  after  Sep  ember  16.  1940.  and 
prior  to  the  termina  ;ion  of  the  present 
war.  and  who  was  dia  ;harged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dii  honorable,  and  who 
was  not  over  25  year  i  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service .  Application  must 
be  made  therefor  w  thin  2  years  after 
discharge.  The  Govi  rnment  will  pay  to 
the  school  of  the  vel  eran's  choice  up  to 
$500  per  year  for  tui  ion  and  books  and 
will  pay  to  the  vet e -an  $50  per  month 
maintenance  if  withi  >ut  dependents,  and 
$75  if  he  has  depend*  nts.  Any  man  who 
served  90  days  on  or  after  September  16. 
1940.  may  receive  1  3  ear's  schooling  and 
1  month  additional  education  for  each 
month  in  active  serv  ce.  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  perlcd  of  education  ex- 
ceed 4  years.  Then  is  also  a  provision 
for  part-time  attenc  ance  in  a  course  of 
education  or  traininj 
sistence  allowance  01 
but  with  payment 
expenses. 

A  veteran  also  ha^  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  ;  ervice-incurred  dis- 
abilities, extended  t)  those  who  served 
during  the  period  m-om  September  16, 
1940.  to  December  6Jl941. 

Application  for  eaucation  and  train- 
ing should  be  made  ti  >  the  E>ireclor,  Serv- 
icemen's Education  and  Training.  Vet- 
erans' Administratioi  \.  Washington.  D.  C. 

■OSnTAUSATIOir  AXD  I  BOSTHZnC  AFPLIAMCIS 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  ai  d  treatment  of  vei- 


at  a  reduced  sub- 
without  allowance 
tuition  and  other 


erans  for  nonservice  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases as  well  as  for  disabilities  or  diseases 
incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  the  right  to  adequate 
prosthetic  appliances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  in  the  use  of  such  appliances. 

UOBT  OP  MXDICAI.  IZVISW  OP  IRREOULAa  DICHASGS 
OS  ITF*****  PBOM  ACrrVX  SZSTICX 

A  veteran  has  the  right  of  review  in 
cases  of  irregular  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service,  (a)  by  the  Adminis- 
tratCM*  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  at  time  of  commit- 
ting the  offense  was  insane,  in  event  of 
which  determination,  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
sball-not  be  forfeited;  (b)  except  in  case 
of  separation  by  sentence  of  general 
court  martial,  any  enlisted  man  or  officer 
may  have  a  review  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
such  discharge  or  dismissal;  (c)  any  of- 
ficer retired  or  released  to  inactive  status 
without  pay  may  likewise  have  a  review 
by  an  authorized  board  to  determine 
retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  whichever  be  the  later. 

LOAKS  PO«  TH«  PTTRCHASI  OR  CONSTBUCTION   OP 
HOtTSEB,  FARMS.  AND  BUSINKSS  PBOPKRTT 

Loans  provided  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes  or  for  the  alteration  or 
improvement  of  buildings  or  equipment 
may  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  the  total  amount  guar- 
anteed as  to  any  one  person  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $2,000.  Loans  may 
be  made  by  an  individual  or  by  private 
or  public — State  or  Federal — lending 
agencies  or  Institutions.  The  interest 
rate  must  not  exceed  4  percent.  The 
loan  must  be  practicable  and  suitable 
to  veterans'  circumstances.  The  loan 
must  be  repaid  in  20  years.  Application 
must  be  made  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

nCFLOTMZNT  OF  VTTBRANS 

A  veteran  of  any  war,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  any  one  of  the  services, 
has  the  right  to  register  for  employment 
and  for  placement  in  employment  by 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service.  He 
should  contact  his  local  United  States 
employment  office  in  his  home  town  or 
county. 

UNKMPLOTMXNT  COMPRN8ATIOM    ' 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  unetn- 
plo3rment  allowances  of  $20  per  week 
while  unemployed.  To  be  eligible  the 
person  must  reside  in  the  United  States; 
be  completely  unemployed,  or  if  partially 
unemployed,  at  wages  less  than  $23  per 
week;  be  registered  with  and  report  to  a 
public  employment  office,  be  able  to  work 
and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  if  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course;  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike 
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or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stop- 
page. 

WBHEWm  FOB  DBPKNIIENTl  AS  A  BKULT  OP  LOSS 
or  •ON.  DAOOHTa,  BmBAMS,  C«  FATHXR 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro- 
Tided  for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran;  6  months  gratuity  pajTuent, 
monthly  insurance  payments — if  the 
serviceman  applied  for  insurance — 
monthly  pension,  and  back  pay. 

OaATUITT 

The  gratuity  Is  a  lump-sum  payment 
equal  to  0  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  death.  In  addi- 
tion, the  dependents  of  any  private  or 
seaman  who  dies  in  foreign  service  re- 
ceive 20  percent  of  his  base  pay,  and  the 
dependents  of  any  officer  who  dies  in 
foreign  service  receive  10  percent  of  his 
base  pay.  If  the  serviceman  was  in  either 
the  flying  service  or  submarine  service, 
his  dependents  receive,  in  addition,  60 
percent  of  his  base  pay.  There  is  also 
a  longevity  provision  in  addition  to  the 
above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  Is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  <Jr  children.  It  Is  not 
automatically  paid  to  parents  or  brothers 
or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  serviceman. 
The  serviceman  should  designate  some 
one  of  this  latter  class  to  receive  it;  how- 
ever, if  he  does  not,  they  may  apply  for  it. 
If  two  parents  survive,  the  amount  is  di- 
vided between  them.  A  grandparent 
must  show  an  insurable  interest  in  order 
to  receive  it. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to:  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  Office,  United 
States  Army,  60  Florida  Avenue  NE, 
Washington  25.  D.  C;  by  the  surviving 
relative  of  a  seaman  to:  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25.  D.  C. 

MONTHLT    INSURANCS    PATMENTS 

This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump 
sum;  it  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary— 
the  older  the  beneficiary,  the  higher  Is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  If  the  beneficiary  for  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  under  30  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  insured, 
payment  shall  be  made  In  240  equal 
monthly  Installments,  at  the  rate  of  $5.51 
for  each  $1 ,000  of  insurance.  If  the  ben- 
eficiary to  whom  payment  is  first  made 
is  30  or  more  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
death  of  the  Insured,  payment  shall  be 
made  in  equal  monthly  installments  for 
120  months  certain,  with  such  payment 
in  installments  continuing  during  the  re- 
maining lifetime  of  such  beneciary. 
For  instance,  under  a  $10,000  policy,  a 
50-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53.90 
monthly.  Under  the  same  policy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $86.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now.  See 
that  everything  Is  in  order  now.  It 
might  save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future. 
Negligence  has  caused  many  a  beneficiary 
to  lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid  a  lot 
ci  trouble  should  anything  happen.  I 
would  siiggest  that  you  send  your  serv- 
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iceman  this  summary  so  that  he  may 
check  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries. 

MOHTHLT  PENSIONS 

This  pension  ts  paid  automatically  to 
a  wife  and  children.  All  children  under 
18  are  eligible.  Children  up  to  21 
are  eligible  if  they  are  in  school  up  to 
that  time.  If  a  child  marries  before  18 
or  21.  they  are  not  eligible  for  this  pen- 
sion. Parents  who  have  been  depend- 
ent upon  the  deceased  man  or  woman  in 
service  are  also  entitled  to  a  pension. 
Parents  who  have  been  dependent  upon 
a  deceased  serviceman  can  get  a  pension 
at  the  same  time  his  wife  and  children 
are  getting  a  pension.  The  amounts  of 
the  monthly  pension  are  as  follows: 

One  parent,  $46  a  month.  Two  par- 
ents, $26  each.  Widow,  but  no  chUd.  $60; 
widow  with  one  child.  $66,  with  $13  for 
each  additional  child.  No  widow  but  one 
child,  $26;  no  widow  but  two  children. 
$88  equally  divided,  with  $10  for  each  ad- 
ditional child,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
$100. 

The  fact  that  a  widow,  a  child,  or  par- 
ent gets  the  insurance  does  not  prevent 
them  from  getting  a  pension  also.  They 
can  collect  both  insurance  and  a  pen- 
sion. 

BACK  PAT  OV*  BERVICBMSN 

When  a  casualty  occurs,  that  service 
man  or  woman  who  has  become  a  cas- 
ualty may  have  back  pay  coming.  All 
this  back  pay  is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  sollder  to:  Finance 
Officer.  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  by 
the  surviving  relative  of  a  seaman  to: 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington  25.  D.  C. 

HEADSTONE  FOR  ORAVR 

Any  person  may  make  application  for 
a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honorable,  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

BX7RIAL  AIXOWANCE  FOR  ANT  WAR  VETCRAN 

After  honorable  service,  reimburse- 
ment for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,  on  burial,  funeral,  and 
transportation  expenses.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Director,  Dependent 
Claims  Service,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial 
therein  of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under 
certain  circumstances  his  minor  children 
or  adult  unmarried  daughters. 

WBTTE  FOR  OTHER  INFORMATION 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cover  all 
the  details  of  benefits  available  to  vet- 
erans of  this  and  previous  wars,  I  have 
tried  to  sketch  briefiy  the  benefits  par- 
ticularly relating  to  World  War  No.  2,  as 
many  pamphlets  have  been  printed  cov- 
ering the  provisions  for  veterans  of  other 
wars. 

If  anyone  has  a  special  problem.  I  sug- 
gest they  write  me  at  the  following  ad- 
dress: EsTES  KiFAuvxs.  1741  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Haj.  Artkiir  CUii,  Portland,  Oreg .,  War 
Hero  to  FIj  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OPAOON 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRS8ENTATTVM 

Thurtday.  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  MaJ. 
Arthur  Chin,  of  Portland,  in  my  district, 
is  one  of  the  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  have  made  a  glorious  record  in 
the  world-wide  conflict  now  raging. 
Young  Chin  back  in  1932  was  accepted 
for  training  In  aeronautics  and  in  due 
course  was  flying  in  combat  service  near 
the  French  Indochina  border.  He 
alone  was  responsible  for  bringing  down 
a  half  docen  or  more  Japanese  planet. 
His  own  plane  was  destroyed  in  mid-air; 
he  balled  out  and  sxifTered  many  serious 
injuries,  necessitating  20  skin-grafUng 
operations  and  plastic  surgery  to  restore 
his  burned  face.  He  is  now  recuperating, 
and  his  own  people,  the  Chinese  of  Port- 
land, have  raised  a  fund  of  $10,000  to 
supply  him  with  a  new  Mustang  fighting 
plane.  Other  citizens  of  Portland  are 
making  plans  to  raise  the  remainder  of 
the  funds  needed  to  put  this  fighting  hero 
back  in  combat  on  the  fighting  front. 
I  know  we  all  are  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Major  Chin  and  the  millions  of 
his  associates  who  are  rendering  heroic 
service  in  this  great  conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarlcs  two  editorials  appearing  in  \ocaX 
papers  in  my  home  city  recounting  the 
achievements  of  Major  Chin.  They  are 
as  follows: 
(Rx>m  the  Oregonlan  of  September  8,  1944] 

A    MXTBTANG   FOR    MAJOR   CBIN 

Unless  we  misread  the  temper  of  our  peo- 
ple, there  win  be  Uttle  dlfflcmlty  in  raising 
the  rest  of  the  $50,000  needed  to  buy  • 
P-Sl  Mustang  fighter  plane  to  send  MaJ. 
Arthur  Chin,  of  Portland,  back  into  the 
Chinese  war. 

After  the  evidence  given  by  the  Chinese 
people  of  Portland  as  to  the  regard  In  which 
they  hold  their  young  hero,  the  white  com- 
munity Is  likely  to  respond  generously.  The 
Chinese  of  the  city,  now  numbering  only 
about  1,000,  have  raised  cloee  to  $10,000,  with 
some  help  from  white  friends.  That  is  close 
to  $10  for  every  Chinese — an  amazing  testi- 
monial. At  the  same  rate,  the  city  as  a 
whole  would  raise  nearly  $6,000,000. 

It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  send  Major 
Chin  back  Into  the  battle  with  this  most 
modem  of  fighters.  He  brought  down  six 
Japs,  and  probably  more.  In  the  ol<V  days  of 
the  crates  before  he  was  put  out  with  wounds. 
Now  he  Is  ready  for  ccmbat  again,  and  his 
native  city  wants  him  to  go  with  the  best. 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Dally  Journal.  Portland, 
Oreg..  of  September  7.  1944  J 

LZrr  MAJOR  CHIN  PLT  AGAIN 

One  of  the  most  appealing  enterprises  that 
has  been  laimchcd  in  Portland  Is  the  effort 
to  equip  MaJ.  Arthur  Chin,  Portland  boy, 
American -Chinese  air  hero,  with  another  pair 
of  fighting  wings  so  that  he  may  return  to 
help  bring  about  complete  vlct<«7  m  the  war 
against  Japan. 

Major  Chin,  one  of  the  ablest  fighting  men 
the  war  in  the  Far  East  has  prodiiced.  at- 
tended Atkinson  and  Uncoln  High  Bcbools 


\ 
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la  Fortktad.  It  lf>  told  of  him  that  h«  wm 
•n  •UboM  thMitrlcally  h«n<taoin«  young  m«n 
wbm  In  1933  h«  wm  on«  of  •  doMti  ChtncM 
bojr*  Aco*pt«d  for  training  by  Capt.  Allen  D. 
OrMnwood,  th*n  Oragon  aaronautica  ln«p«c« 
tor.  But  whan  ha  eama  back  to  bla  homa 
In  Portland,  it  waa  aftar  30  akln«grafting  op- 
aratlona  tiaad  by  plaatlc  aurgtry  to  rtbulld  hit 
tarrlbly  buroad  fa«a. 

Iftllttf  Chin  In  tha  Far  Baat  war  thaatar 
dOVMi  half  a  dOMn  Japanaaa  planes.  One 
day  Daw  tha  Fratich  Indochina  border  he, 
with  two  other  omaaaa  pilou,  fotight  30  Jap- 
anaaa plane*,  bringing  down  4  of  them.  A 
bullet  etruck  the  gaaoUne  Unk  of  the  plane 
ba  waa  Hying.  It  exploded  in  midair.  Major 
bailed  out.  hurtling  earthward  In  a 
parachute,  hta  clothing,  helmet,  and 
ire.  It  waa  then  he  received  the  worat 
ol  hia  face  btima. 

Major  Chin  hit  the  earth,  tore  off  hla 
burning  garmenta,  dodged  the  itrafing  Jape, 
•iniiflad  barefoot  over  the  rough  ground, 
•ad  9  day*  later,  nearly  elgbtleM,  his  burned 
face  badly  Infected,  reached  the  hoapltal  at 
Luchow.  There  he  received  first  aid  and  went 
on  to  bla  home.  Tluraa  nlgbta  later  the  Japa 
aent  wavea  of  bombers  over  Luchow.  Major 
Chin's  beautiful  young  wife  took  tbelr  cbllo 
dren  to  a  bomb  shelter  and  returned  Ji:«t  In 
time  to  cover  ber  husband's  almost  belplesa 
body  with  her  own  as  a  bomb  explosion 
blaatad  the  home.    She  was  killed. 

It  waa  a  story  that  reads  like  the  wildest 
fiction  of  war,  but  It  la  true.  Another  chap- 
ter waa  to  be  written.  Major  Cbln.  111.  able 
to  move  only  by  dint  of  the  will  power  that 
doean't  let  a  man  quit,  later  esccaped  from 
Jap-held  Hong  Kong.  He  was  trying  to  reach 
General  Chennault,  who  wa^  organizing  bis 
Flying  Tigers,  and  had  asked  for  the  help  of 
the  Portland  Chinese  boy.  One  day.  In  mak- 
ing his  es'^ape,  Chin  walked  30  miles.  But 
Chennault  took  one  look  at  the  scarred  face 
and  the  i>aln-twlsted  body.  Intervened  with 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  plastic 
surgery  In  the  United  States. 

Major  Chin,  who  has  been  here  for  some 
time  winning  his  way  back  to  health,  is  eager 
to  fight  again.  Chlnaae  leadera  In  Portland, 
aided  by  Influential  citizens,  have  raised 
•10.000  of  tSO.OOO  needed  to  equip  him  with 
a  brand  new  Mustang  fighter  plane.  They 
want  to  eecure  the  rest  before  Octol)er  10, 
which  Is  the  same  to  China  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  Is  to  America,  and  to  present  It  to  him 
In  Portland  with  a  ceremony  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc., 
builders  of  the  plane,  and  the  Army  Air 
nxces  headquarters  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
are  cooperating. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  and  plc- 
tuieaque  affairs  of  the  war,  brought  home  to 
IPortland  as  the  tale  of  two  nations.  We 
think  there  are  thousands  in  Portland,  and  In 
Oregon,  too,  for  that  matter,  who  would  like 
to  complete  the  fund  swiftly  and  send  Major 
Chin,  back  to  fight  again  for  China's  libera- 
tion, this  time  under  the  United  Nations. 


Tbc  New  Deal  Loans  for  the  Few  at  the 
Expense  of  the  Real  Dirt  Farmers  First 
and  Now  at  the  Expense  of  the  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED     ' 

or  NBw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRXSSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  official  table  from  the  gov- 


ernmental agencies 
farms,  number  of 
population,    total 


sho"  rs  the  number  of 
teni  nts.  rural  farm 
amount    of    money 


Kumberof  farm*,  niiinl  cr  of  t 
lM>l>uliiiliiri  U) 


Stale 


Alabama 

Aritowa.. 

Cithlornia 

Ciilorsdo 

ConnMtleat 

Ix-lawsf* 

Cieoreia« ••«••»•••*- - 
idalie.  ..•••••••••••, 

Illtnois ......... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KanM» 

Kentucky^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaactausetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ... 

Missiasippi 


M  isstasipi 
MLvoori. 

Montana. 

NehriNka ™ 

Nevada 

New  Uanip)6hii«... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.......... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. „ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

OiTKon 

Pennsylvania 

Rho<lc  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

TennesBW „ 

Texas. 

rtah . 

Vermont.. ...... ....... 

Virjfinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconste 

Wyomins . . 


Total. 


Nm  ihrr  of 

(I  ruM 


'  Source  of  data:  Bureau  of  the 
'  Source  of  data:  War  Food 
*  Di^boted  in  acoordanw  wi 
Farm  Tenant  Act. 


Source:  Buieaa  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


Here  then  is  the  picture 
First,  the  New  Deal 
non-farm   owners   furiiishing 
cent  of  the  purchase  price 
year  loan  at  3  percent  in  terest 
loans   are   made   largely 
favored  region  or  the 
third  of  the  loans  are 
Over  one-tenth-  of  the 
State  although  the  law 
ance  with  farm  population 
lence  of  tenancy  as  requi  red 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenapit 

Second,  the  New  Dea: 
terest  rate  on  Farm  Credit 
increase  one-half  percer  t 
securing   $6,000,000   ad(  itional 
from  the  500.000  present 
so  that  the  New  Dealers 
pie  fimds  to  spend  $30 
found  for  people  that 


spent,  and  the  amount  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1944-45  by  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration: 


iniit  riprrntort,  and  roral-farro 
HtatiK,  IMU ' 


l,74« 
IH,4MI 
lrt,M4 

33,  on 

BI,4aS 

n.ws 

S,flM 

a,  MS 

11^  MB 

u,tm 

13,430 

13,3IS 
M,  .127 
82,8»4 

50,  007 
38.  WO 
42,110 
31,897 

aw 

B7,3S1 
1.092 
100 
41,823 
21.062 
3.673 
1«,5M 
2S,832 
34,105 
238 
276 
-3.962 
783 
1,687 

51,  829 
1027 

3,014 
17.556 
2,4M 
,617 
.002 
2.^.411 
23.S82 
74.886 
81,686 
99.2R2 
86,736 
15,018 


56. 


53. 

7S,- 


79. 


SB. 


47. 
18. 


N'umber  of 

trniint 
o|««ralort 


196,334 

3,140 

115,442 

3ft.  3W 

19,138 

1,618 

3,939 

16, 608 

129. 8<0 

11,  I. 'J 

91.  WM 

83,210 

101,484 

70, '^22 

H3.824 

89.167 

2,519 

10,994 

Z265 

31.800 

63,817 

192.819 

91.153 

11.642 

63,947 

516 

1,054 

4,035 

5,»n 

19,544 

123,476 

33,377 

61,422 

97.821 

11.277 

27,096 

309 

77.184 

38.308 

99.735 

20i4(Q 

3,376 

2,344 

47, 11!7 

14.462 

22,  .'579 

42,928 

3.638 


RursWarm 
l>opulBilon 


1,338,684 

114,032 

1,111,(1(17 

asi.«n 

98,838 

46,673 

306, 883 

1,363.908 
Jin,  016 
968,100 
813.661 
916,768 
6m.  778 

1, 2.57.  899 
*V),  382 
16.\  4.W 
343.060 
94.033 
8«0,202 
905,440 

1,399.884 

1, 118.r44 
175.  707 
495,447 
15,625 
61,649 
132, 219 
177,114 
715,  812 

1,666.501 
327,498 

1,070,290 
938,741 
266,283 
905.168 
9.793 
913,312 
3r«.670 

1,271.944 

2, 149. 187 
94.362 
105.  512 
963,350 
336,450 
.^31, 452 
872,180 
72.674 


Number  of  farm*  and 
aRMtuntorinonvy  a|i- 
firoYed  for  th»  pur- 
rhaM*nf  (nrni*  under 
the  Hankhead-J'inci 
farm  Ti-nant  Art, 
hy  Htale*,  ainee  In- 
ooptliin  ihruugh  Dm. 
ai,lV4S 


Total  num- 
bin  of  bor- 
rower* 
apivuvtd  ' 


3,071 

31) 

3,091 

303 

164 

13 

43 

309 

a.  MS 

103 

658 
443 
HTi 
561 
M>5 
1,462 

31 
150 

23 
335 
580 

a;7w 

1,  MO 

78 

451 

6 

10 

57 

60 

279 

2,  I9S 
3^ 
617 

1,S91 

100 

439 

2 

1  9»< 
361 

1.690 

xm 

40 
V, 
TU 
125 
371 
477 
34 


3,M40 


Total 
amount  of 

money 

a|)  proved 

obligation* 


113,847,883 
3rn.  ';42 

\i.m>.  iHi 

1,957,621 

1, 567, 631 

105,  701 

267.000 

1,367,313 

ia,7aaa» 

904,178 

6,  Nlf>.  338 
4. 072, 145 

7,  *4.\  .■«» 
4.  79(i,  :{22 
6,  (XM,  rtw 
7,584.465 

16(i,  677 

1,009,488 

131,  592 

2.566,087 

4,998,683 

13, 3.37.  739 

7,092,()67 

753,649 

4.412,716 

33.424 

60,  574 

385,195 

494.386 

1, 808, 790 

11,190,963 

2,383,316 

5. 006, 010 

9,  588,  019 

775.  .Wl 

?,53.^8go 

10,397 
8, 617.  298 

x«a.wo 

8,180,480 

19,852,813 

274,321 

188.732 

4, 113.n06 

1.062.2S9 

1.  740.  806 

3, 197, 620 

27a  274 


Kvtlmated  dUtrlbntlon 
of  Korm  Hepurlfy  Ad- 
min Ititrallun  loaim  hy 
Hliite*,  f)»cal  >i«r 
1944  46 


T/oan  fund*, 

fbcalyear 

1946' 


1068,786 

16.  KM 

731).  231 

155.  NH6 

lit.  267 

9,130 

18,183 

99,304 

CM.  316 

62,842 

512,  323 

280.  49H 

5.17.  781 

:ui.  103 

.'07,615 

616.  4.'S3 

1^,833 

t  <,  875 

12,696 

179,279 

369,178 

1, 128, 747 

488,478 

60,516 

319,603 

2,782 

5,450 

27,134 

36.905 

113,139 

804,342 

1791,738 

347,356 

61.5.  132 

.57.  314 

178,099 

2,155 

624.  .■197 

197.791 

623.9.52 

1,282.835 

16,887 

12,860 

322,687 

73,188 

147.  102 

246,505 

21,444 


Rftlmaled 

miinbur  of 

loatii  to  be 

made 


tm 
I 

163 

14 

11 

1 

a 

19 
337 

6 
49 
M 
68 
38 
73 
102 

3 
10 

1 

24 

41 

213 

76 

6 
23 

0 

I 

3 

4, 
17 
100 

as 

43 

00 

6 

29 

0 

143 

34 

113 

171 

3 

3 

68 

8 

» 

S6 

3 


%600 


A  [I 


Cenita*. 

ministration. 


h  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  tenancy  as  required  by  the  Bankhead  Jones 


buys  farms  for 
100   per- 
with  a  40- 
rate.   The 
in   the   most 
douth.    Nearly  a 
in  three  States, 
oans  are  in  one 
says  "in  accord- 
and  preva- 
by  the  Bank- 
Act."    Why? 
allowed  the  in- 
farm  loans  to 
on  July  1,  thus 
interest 
-day  farmers, 
would  have  am- 
for  each  farm 
>reviously  never 


owned  a  farm.  The  sloppy  and  unfair 
New  Deal  way  of  farm-loan  financing 
has  acquired  the  funds  by  allowing  the 
interest  rate  to  increase  on  July  1,  1944. 

Third,  the  New  Deal  administration 
set  up  the  O.  I.  bill  so  that  the  veteran 
pays  4  percent  on  a  20-year  loan,  while 
the  hand-picked  New  Deal  darlings  who 
will  eat,  go  to  bed,  get  up  and  think  as 
the  New  Deal  wants  them  to,  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  3  percent  interest  on  40-year 
loans.  The  New  Dealers  would  not  even 
let  an  amendment  to  the  O.  I.  bill  pass 
that  would  have  given  the  veteran  at 
least  equal  consideration  with  the  non- 
veteran  as  to  interest  rates. 

The  time  is  here  now  to  stop  such 
wasteful,  useless  agencies.  You  will  note 
that  New  York  is  to  have  17  more  of 
these  New  Deal  darUng  farms  in  1944. 
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Prtsecvtinf  Attorney  Forgeb  to  Build 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAKOMA 
IN  TBI  HOU8S  OP  REPRSSXNTA'nVIS 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  put  several  days 
many  minority  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  using  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  the  CoifoicssxoNAL  Record  to  air 
their  political  views  In  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  bolster  the  lagging  candidacy 
of  their  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 
Since  particular  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  his  present  barn-storming  trip 
through  the  country,  it  would  seem  ap- 
propriate to  place  In  the  Record  a  very 
interesting  and  highly  informative  arti- 
cle by  Gladstone  Williams,  well-known 
Washington  correspondent  for  one  of 
America's  greatest  newspapers,  the  At- 
lanta Constitution. 

The  article  in  question  follows: 

Washington.  September  11. — Except  for  a 
few  clever  subtleties.  Governor  Dewey's  open- 
ing speech  of  the  Presidential  campaign 
might  well  fall  In  the  category  of  a  school- 
boy's essay  written  by  an  older  sophomorlc 
brother  In  college. 

For  constructiveness  It  had  abaolutely 
nothing  in  It  to  recommend  It  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Judging  from  this  Initial  effort,  the  Dewey 
campaign  strategy  will  be  to  carry  the  fight 
to  an  administration,  which,  he  says,  "was 
conceived  In  defeatism,  which  failed  for  8 
straight  years  to  restore  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, which  has  been  the  moat  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant and  Incompetent  administration  In 
the  history  of  the  Nation  and.  worst  of  all, 
one  which  has  lost  faith  in  itself  and  the 
American  people." 

Note  the  terms  "defeatism,"  "Incompe- 
tent," and  'lost  faith."  They  constitute  the 
theme  song  of  the  Philadelphia  address. 

With  a  typical  prosecuting  attorney's  com- 
plex. Governor  Dewey  confined  himself  to  an 
indictment  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
almost  in  toto  without  for  a  moment  offer- 
ing any  program  as  a  solution  to  the  many 
fictional  evils  he  complains  of. 

DCBB  HZ  KNOW? 

He  did  promise  that  In  subsequent  speeches 
he  will  move  on  to  tlie  domestic  issues,  dis- 
cussing such  things  as  tax  policies,  regula- 
tory policies,  labor  policies,  small  business, 
and  the  question  of  bureaucratic  regulation 
of  "every  detail  of  the  lives  of  our  people" — 
the  latter  a  gross  exoneration,  of  course. 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  judge  him  finally 
until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself  more  fully  on  these  subjects.  Cer- 
tainly, his  foreign-policy  speech  continued 
his  line  of  complaining  without  offering  any 
•uggeationa  of  his  own. 

Aa  one  stanch  Republican  newspaper — 
the  Washington  Star — has  stated  editorially, 
"If  the  Republicans  hope  to  win  this  election, 
that  plan  (Dewey's  program)  must  consist  of 
more  than  vague  generalities  and  criticism 
of  the  New  Deal."  auch  as  marked  the  Pblla- 
tfelphia  address. 

The  EUbtletlea  of  the  opening  Dewey  cam- 
paign speech  lay  in  the  emphasis  he  placed 
<Hi  two  terms,  "defeatlam"  and  the  "New 
Deal."  He  used  the  first  four  times  directly 
and  by  implication  nine  times  additionally. 

Likewise,  he  repeated  the  phrase  "New 
Deal"  soma  14  times,  although  aa  tha  Preai- 


dent  haa  aald  and  aa  every  obaanrar  knows. 
the  New  Deal  has  been  dead  for  tliaae  paat  4 
yaars.  asoapt  for  tha  parmanant  raforma  ao- 
oompllslMd  In  ita  nama. 

Otwey.  of  cotuse,  waa  tialng  tha  phrsaa  as 
a  term  of  dlsparagaaaant.  But  it  waa  rathar 
amusing  to  hear  him  say  tn  tb«  same  breath: 

"Of  oouraa,  we  naad  security  regulattoa. 
Of  eouraa.  wa  oaad  bank-depoatt  tnsuranoa. 
Of  eotma,  wa  need  prloa  support  for  agrl- 
culture.  Of  course,  tha  farmars  of  the  eoun- 
try  cannot  ba  left  to  tha  baaards  of  a  world 
prloa  while  they  buy  tbalr  f  ooda  on  an  Amer- 
ican price.  Of  course,  we  need  unsmploy- 
mant  insurance  and  old-age  penafcms,  and 
also  relief  whenever  there  are  not  enough 
Jobs.  Of  course,  tha  rUhU  of  labor  to  or- 
tantaa  and  bargam  ooHactlvaly  are  funda- 
mantal." 


Tha  arauaing  part  of  it  all  is  that  It  Juat 
so  happana  that  the  very  things  enumaratad 
by  Daway  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  consti- 
tute tha  essence  and  the  substance  of  the 
Mew  Deal  as  it  was  originally  conceived. 

Dewey  accepta  the  substance  but  discards 
the  name.  It's  like  enjoying  a  can  of  toma- 
toes and  then  repudiating  the  brand. 

The  most  amateurish  part  of  his  Philadel- 
phia performance,  however,  waa  in  harping 
on  the  word  "defeatism"  in  reference  to  the 
alms  and  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. 

The  administration  was  "conceived  in  de- 
featism," he  said.  It  believes  in  a  "defeatist 
philosophy."  It  represents  "a  tired  and 
quELrrelsome  defeatism, "  and,  to  quote  one  of 
his  sentences  Intact:  "I  am  deeply  interested 
in  bringing  a  final  end  to  the  defeatism  and 
failure  of  this  administration  in  Its  domestic 
policies." 

It  is  difficult  to  tmderstand  what  Governor 
Dewey  means  by  the  use  of  the  term.  Cer- 
tainly the  definition  given  by  Webster  does 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  word  in  connection 
with  the  aims  and  accomplishments  at  the 
administration. 

But  whatever  he  means,  it  moat  assuredly 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  there  is  anything  defeatist  about 
an  administration  which  has  tackled  the 
greatest  war  problem  in  all  history  with  a 
success  that  has  astounded  the  world 

Governor  Dewey  will  have  to  do  better  than 
thia,  or  he  may  loae  Maine  and  Vermont  in 
November. 


A  Word  From  Labor's  Friend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OV  XOCHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE£^t£SENTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
one  residing  in  my  district  who  has 
always  been  a  friend  of  labor,  I  Insert 
a  statement  which  was  printed  in  the 
August  30,  1944,  edition  of  the  Sturgis 
Daily  Journal,  published  at  Sturgis, 
Mich.: 

OaCAMIZIO   LABOa   WAMXWD   TO   SHXm    POUnCAL 

na-up 
(By  Leon  B.  Reed) 

"Revolution"  la  an  ugly  and  harsh  word, 
but  when  thousands  of  American  working- 
men  obey  the  call  of  an  irresponsible  boss  to 
strike  and  tie  up  vital  war  industries  all  over 
the  United  States,  "revolution"  descrlbea  it. 
ReroluUoDs  dont  have  to  ba  acoompUahad 


by  moba,  or  Hota  and  Sh!ottttt.   Tliere  ia  i 
a  thing  aa  a  bloodlaas  rarolt  agalnat 
mant. 

It  is  revolution — when  members  of  a  labor 
milon  refuse  to  obey  tha  orders  of  tha  unkm 
Itaalf,  and  go  on  "wildcat"  strlkaa  aa  thajr  are 
doing  almoat  eiwry  day  in  soma  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  u  raroluuon  whan  two 
labor  unions,  involved  la  some  «rtTlal  dls- 
pate  over  Jurisdiction,  tie  up  the  works  and 
atop  the  flow  of  viuily  needed  armament  or 
ammunition  to  tha  Nation's  Army  and  Navy. 
Right  now,  and  for  a  long  time,  we  are  bavlng 
revolutions  of  both  kinds  and  any  ftmertoau 
cltiaen  in  his  right  mind  knows  where  this 
situation  Is  going  to  end  unless  American 
workmen  put  tha  welfare  of  their  country 
above  the  thirst  for  power  of  thalr  Oommu- 
nlst  labor-union  oAclala  and  end  thaaa  strike 
tie-ups. 

Never  in  any  previous  war  the  United 
Btatea  has  been  engaged  in  haa  there  bean 
such  an  orgy  of  strikes  In  vital  war  Industtlaa. 
as  are  recorded  dally  In  tha  newspapers  for  all 
sections  of  the  country.  There  were  some 
strikes  and  draft  rlou  during  our  Civil  War, 
and  loyal  American  workmen  helped  put  them 
down.  There  were  strikes  during  the  First 
World  War,  but  they  were  trivial  compared 
with  what  we  have  had  lately  in  World  War 
No.  a.  Has  the  American  workman  atir- 
rendered  his  independence  aa  a  citleen.  to 
follow  the  lead  of  men  who  want  to  aee  the 
Government  overthrown  and  another  Buaala 
built  on  its  ruins? 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
Hitler,  promising  the  Germans  that  they  will 
rule  the  earth  if  they  put  all  power  into  his 
hands,  and  Sidney  Hillman  or  Murray  of  tha 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  promising 
that  if  members  vote  for  C.  I.  O.  candldatea 
for  public  office  they  will  rule  the  United 
States  and  build  a  labor-Communist  Nation. 
The  thousands  of  workingmen  who  seem  to  be 
falling  for  these  promUee  are  being  led  by  the 
nose  Just  as  Hitler  led  the  Germans,  and  they 
dont  know  it.  They  don't  know  history  or 
these  strikes  against  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  would  not  occur.  They  haven  t 
read  history  or  they  would  know  that  what 
Sidney  Hillman  Is  promising  them  now  is 
what  Debs  and  Powderly,  further  back,  prom- 
ised the  union  workmen  of  their  day.  Every 
union  labor  movement  in  the  past  that  haa 
tricked  Its  followers  into  political  action  haa 
collapsed,  and  the  Government  has  marched 
right  on.  It  will  be  the  same  with  thla  C.  I. 
O.  Political  Action  Committee  leadership. 
Sidney  Hillman  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Ccmmuniat 
leaders  are  betraying  organized  labor  under 
the  guise  of  leading  it  to  political  power. 
Are  the  patriotic  masaea  of  men  who  form 
the  membership  of  theae  unlona  willing  to 
allow  themselvea  to  be  betrayed?  . 

Union  labor  in  the  United  Btatea  for 
jrears  has  enjoyed  more  freedom  than  labor 
in  any  other  Nation.  Is  labor  willing  to  risk 
tha  loss  of  theae  rights  by  listening  to  the 
lies  of  leaders  who  learned  the  art  of  lying 
in  the  midst  of  European  plotting  and  in- 
trigue, and  have  brought  their  philosophy  to 
the  United  States?  When  labor  leaders  t^ 
their  members  how  to  vote  and  they  are 
.  obeyed,  organized  labor  has  forfeited  its 
greatest  individual  right  as  American  citi- 
eens.  When  American  workmen  are  foeoed 
to  kick  In  to  a  political  slush  ftmd  they  have 
taken  the  first  step  toward  loss  of  their  polit- 
ical Independence.  Communist  government 
cannot  exist  without  a  ruthleas  boss.  Rus- 
sian communist  power  Is  built  on  Stallo 
blood  purgea  that  are  recorded  history.  Hit- 
ler's power  was  built  the  same  way.  It  la 
impoasible  to  believe  that  American  citlswna. 
either  factory  workers  or  factory  employ««. 
will  accept  auch  a  doctrine.  It  would  be 
incredible  if  union  labor  in  the  United  States 
repreaented  a  majority  of  all  the  voting  dti- 
aens.    It  cant  be  true  whan  union  labor  la 
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onlf  •  0ompiir»tlvflf  f«w  amonf  th«  mlllioiM 
of  AiMrtoan  worktn  who  iMlong  to  no  union 
•t  ftU.  Th«  ftrat  thrMi  c4  dtatnUfnt^ion  of 
tlM  orftDlwd  Ubor  mov«m«nt  in  th«  United 
•UU*  bM  oooM  with  tn«  ftlmoit  dtily  rt* 
port  of  Ubor  union  morobon  wbo  dtfjr  th« 
ONMrt  of  thrtr  own  conMnrttlvc  Itadtrt  »nd 
po  on  wUdc«t  itrikM:  wbo  art  in  rtvolt 
■gftlnit  their  own  rulM. 

Thu  coming  Prwldsntlal  •laetlon  Is  a  erlaU 
for  union  labor  in  the  Unltad  SUtaa,  and 
lu  future.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  for  the 
American  worklngmen  If  thla  attenapt  to 
drag  the  labor  unions  Into  politics  succeeds, 
and  political  action  reaches  Its  inevitable 
disastrous  end.  Let  organized  labor — In  De- 
troit. Oahkosb.  Chicago,  everywhere,  repu- 
diate tbls  imported  old  world  leadership  and 
declare  Its  independence  before  labor's  cause 
U  lost. 


A  Constroctire  Post-War  Prop-am  for 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  uxMinaotk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  time  comes  to  change  our  American 
Industrial  and  agricultural  life  from  a 
wartime  economy  to  a  domestic  peace- 
time economy  we  will  face  a  great  many 
dllBculties  if  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  not  solved.  During  this  war  we 
have  learned  the  art  of  production.  We 
have  been  able  to  produce  goods  in  un- 
precedented amovmts,  twice  as  much  as 
in  1929  and  four  times  as  much  as  in 
1932.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one-half 
of  our  national  economy  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  enough  civil- 
ian goods  and  food  to  satisfy  our  es- 
sential needs,  in  an  amount  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  peacetime  year,  and 
notably  in  agriculture  surpassing  smy 
previous  year.  We  have  been  able  to 
do  this  because  we  have  given  employ- 
ment in  production  to  nearly  55.000.000 
people,  in  addition  to  12,000.000  men  and 
women  under  arms. 

We  must,  we  cannot  fail,  to  mobilize 
our  total  productive  capacity  after  the 
war  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  coun- 
try Just  as  we  have  been  able  to  do  during 
the  war  for  the  defense  of  this  continent 
and  our  institutions.  We  can  do  this 
by  arranging  our  affairs  so  that  we  are 
able  to  supply  constructive  and  produc- 
tive employment  to  people  at  least  equal 
in  number  to  those  now  employed.  If- 
we  allow  our  total  employment  to  fall 
below  50.000.000  people,  you  can  expect 
a  depression.  Demobilization  of  the 
Army  Is  going  to  bring  into  the  labor 
market  large  numbers .  of  our  young 
people  who  must  be  given  opportunities 
for  jobs.  If  we  assume  that  there  will  be 
retirement  from  the  labor  market,  be- 
cause of  age  or  preference.  sufDclent  in 
numbers  to  equal  the  number  of  soldiers 
returning  to  civilian  life,  then  full  &ax- 
ployment  means  that  we  must  offer  op- 
portunities for  employment  to  between 
fifty  to  flfty-flve  xnilllon  people.    XI  we 


)rovement  In  tht 

ighout  the  coun- 

hiitory  of  the 

means  that  we 


ean  do  thli.  wt  can  ttp^et  a  national  In 
comt  of  $166,000,000.1 

Thla  will  mean  sn  li 
standard  of  living  throj 
try  uncqualed  In  th( 
world.  It  Is  only  by  tl 
will  be  able  to  forestallja  depression  and 
keep  our  country  stroi  g  In  comparison 
and  In  competition  wit  i  other  countries 
no  matter  under  what  form  of  Govern- 
ment they  choose  to  11'  e.  Full  employ- 
ment and  high  purchasing  power  is  as 
essential  for  the  farmer  as  it  is  for  the 
worker  In  the  cities  The  principal 
method  whereby  farm  surpluses  can  be 
averted  in  the  future  is  ;o  give  the  people 
of  this  country  the  purchasing  power 
with  which  they  can  ir  crease  their  con- 
sumption of  farm  proc  ucts  as  has  hap- 
pened during  this  war.  The  salvation  of 
our  democratic  Instituti  ans  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  maintaiii  such  a  scale  of 
employment  and  produ  ction.  If  we  fail 
in  this  then  you  can  ex  pect  internal  un- 
rest, and  Insecurity  to  t  le  national  debt. 
You  can  expect  declint  in  foreign  trade 
and  depressions  in  other  countries. 
Under  such  dismal  co  iditions  it  would 
be  difficult  if  not  imp)ssible  to  sustain 
the  best  devised  interna  tional  machinery 
for  security  and  peace  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  stability  of  w<  rid  economy  and 
consequently  the  pol;  tical  systems  in 
other  countries  will  c  epend  upon  our 
ability  to  maintain  irosperity  in  the 
United  States. 

What  must  we  do  in  )rder  to  maintain 
employment  and  produ  ction  for  our  own 
welfare,  for  our  own  p  ;ople,  and  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  woi  Id? 

First,  we  must  contr  )1  the  disposal  of 
surplus  goods  accumu  ated  during  the 
war  in  such  a  way  as  no  ;  to  interfere  with 
current  production  and  markets.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  Imiortant  legislative 
problems  now  before  tl  e  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  lot  here  elaborate 
upon  it. 

Second,  we  must  fac  litate  the  conver- 
sion of  war  plants  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction to  the  extent  that  they  are 
adaptable.  This  mus  be  done  under 
private  ownership  an<  control,  not  by 
monopoly,  but  by  givinj  opportunities  for 
more  Americans  to  engage  in  business 
enterprise,  including  c  edit  assistance  if 
necessary.  In  other  words  we  must 
foster  the  development  of  small  business. 
We  must  never  allow  plants,  to  be 
scrapped  If  there  is  economical  peace- 
time use  for  them. 

Third,  we  must  enc<  urage  public  and 
private  agencies  to  en  ;age  in  the  reno- 
vation and  maintenance  of  facilities 
which  have  been  allowed  to  depreciate 
during  wartime  as  i  result  of  the 
shortage  of  materials  and  labor.  Our 
highways,  railroads,  nal  property,  both 
residential  and  busineis,  power  systems, 
and  so  forth,  have  been  sadly  neglected 
and  necessarily  so  during  the  past  4 
years,  and  with  proper  financial  help  the 
condition  of  these  facilities  must  be 
brought  up  to  normal.  This  can  furnish 
a  great  amount  of  emp  03rment. 

Fourth,  we  must  urdert&ke  the  con- 
struction of  new  hig  iways,  dwellings. 
airports,  river  basin  <  levelopments.  re- 
forestation, and  other  worth-while  and 
wealth-creating  projec  «. 


In  thif  oatfiory  thurt  art  many  proj- 
•cU  In  the  preliminary  stag •  of  plannlni 
which  should  ba  pressed  forward  to  the 
blue-print  staie  and  legislative  authori- 
zation. Among  these  are  numerous 
waterway,  power,  and  flood-contrcl 
projects  now  before  Congress,  which  are 
designed  to  improve  our  land,  to  save 
farms  and  property  against  floods,  and 
to  provide  cheap  water  transportation 
and  cheap  power. 

In  approaching  a  legislative  program 
to  repair  and  reconstruct  our  country, 
we  must  not  be  sectional  in  our  view- 
point, but  national.  A  few  examples: 
Saving  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  from 
the  devastation  of  floods,  and  the  de- 
struction of  farms  is  nearly  as  Important 
to  the  Northeast,  for  Instance,  which  buys 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  sells  to 
them  the  products  of  its  factories,  as  it 
is  to  the  people  of  the  valley  immediately 
concerned.  Similarly  the  creation  of 
new  industries  and  employment  for  a 
growing  population  in  the  Northwest  is 
Important  to  the  steel  factories  of  the 
Middle  West,  the  shipping  companies  of 
the  East  and  the  railroads  which  traverse 
our  country.  For  an  expanding  and 
prosperous  Northwest  will  be  a  needed 
market  for  the  production  of  other  re- 
gions of  the  country. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  have 
proclaimed  all  life  long  the  importance 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  of  constructing 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
project.  This  project  more  than  any 
other  now  before  the  country  symbolizes 
the  creative  possibilities  for  the  future 
of  our  country.  It  will  supply  during  the 
time  of  construction,  employment  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  workers  who  will  be 
happy  in  doing  something  constructive 
for  their  own  country,  after  having  en- 
gaged these  3  years  in  the  destructive 
job  of  war  making.  When  the  project 
is  constructed  it  will  supply  to  the  mid- 
continent  of  America  a  waterway  un- 
equaled  in  the  world  for  cheap  trans- 
portation. Throughout  the  course  of 
civilization,  cheap  waterway  transporta- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  basic  factors  in 
progress.  It  is  because  of  cheap  water 
transportation  on  the  Aegean  Sea  that 
Athens  became  a  great  power.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  cheap  transportation  that  cre- 
ated the  great  and  prosperous  cities  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  It  was  cheap  trans- 
portation via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cape  Horn  to  the  Far  East  that  made 
Spain  the  ruler  of  world  commerce,  and 
equally  for  the  same  reason  England  for 
centuries  became  the  great  economic 
power. 

For  centuries  the  great  Russian  Em- 
pire has  aspired  and  pressed  with  all  its 
political  and  military  might  for  access  to 
the  highways  of  the  sea.  and  in  our  own 
country  it  was  cheap  transportation  that 
made  the  Northeast  the  great  industrial 
section  a  century  ago.  and  cheap  trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes  that  made 
the  central  part  of  America  the  greatest 
industrial  and  agricultural  region  in  the 
world. 

What  I  am  proposing  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is 
an  extension  of  the  progressive  force  of 
cheap  transportation.  This  will  be  much 
more  important  after  the  war  than  ever 
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btfort  baeauaa  we  muit  baaa  our  own 
Internal  proaperity,  u  wall  u  any  pro- 
gram of  world  cooperation  and  wcurlty, 
on  an  expanded  foreign  trade. 

We  must  learn  to  buy  and  sell  abroad 
on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  in  our  his- 
tory, and  this  can  be  done  to  the  great 
advantage  of  our  country.  We  must  buy 
abroad  the  products  of  natural  resources 
to  replace  the  used  up  resources  of  our 
own  country  during  this  war.  We  must 
buy  from  abroad  the  product  of  climates 
not  duplicated  in  this  counti-y.  and  with 
a  national  income  equal  to  that  of  our 
wartime  economy  we  can  buy  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  goods  from  abroad  for 
the  use  of  our  people  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  standard  of  living.  In  ex- 
change we  can  sell  our  own  products, 
which  other  countries  need  for  recon- 
struction and  development  during  their 
post-war  period.  To  acatmplish  this 
result,  however,  we  should  give  our  own 
people  the  advantage  of  buying  goods 
abroad  at  reasonable  prices  by  lowering 
the  cost  of  transportation,  and  we  must 
offer  our  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  reduced  trans- 
portation rates  from  the  mid-continent 
of  America. 

Equally  important  are  low  power  rates. 
The  present  era  is  characterized  by  the 
utilization  of  power  in  production.  To 
the  extent  that  we  make  machines  do 
our  work — we  increase  the  production  of 
labor  and  therefore  can  raise  wages. 
We  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer  so  that  he  can  buj  more  goods. 
Given  opportunities  for  full  employment 
we  need  not  fear  technological  displace- 
ment. Workers  in  some  instances  have 
resisted  the  application  of  machines  in 
the  field  of  production  because  they 
could  not  see  other  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment when  threatene<l  with  dis- 
placement by  the  machines.  Given  a 
national  policy  of  full  employment  this 
fear  will  be  groundless. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  will  provide 
electric  power  in  an  area  which  has  been 
starved  of  cheap  electric  power.  The 
St.  Lawrence  will  produce. eectric  power 
surpassing  the  total  amount  produced  by 
T.  V.  A.,  and  put  to  use  on  the  farm,  in 
the  home,  and  in  the  factories  it  will 
create  new  industries,  new  employment, 
and  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumers.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  is  no 
less  Interested  in  the  prosi)erity  of  the 
Northeast  than  the  residents  of  that  re- 
gion. We  can  achieve  the  advantages 
of  cheap  transportation  anc  cheap  pow- 
er, in  the  creation  of  new  industries.  In 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  foreign  trade,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  amount  equal  to  no  more  thai) 
the  total  expenditures  in  1  day— I  em- 
phasize In  1  day — in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Just  remember  that  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  destructive  pur- 
poses—at the  rate  of  $200,000,000  a  day 
at  this  time,  and  all  of  tht?  advantages 
that  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  expenditure  of 
that  sum  in  constructing  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  pioject. 

The  proposition  before  tt£  country  is. 
Can  we  afford  to  spend  the  equivalent  of 
1  dsy's  war  expenditure  to  build  this 
great  constructive  undertaking— the  8t. 


Lawrenof  aaaway  and  power  pro]e<^t  I 
hold  that  unless  our  country  turns  to 
these  worth-whHe  projects,  unlMi  w«  are 
able,  through  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, to  give  the  Jobs  and  opporiunltlea 
that  will  develop  such  resources  aa  tlM 
St.  Lawrence,  the  future  will  be  very  un- 
certain and  Insecure.  In  other  words, 
we  are  going  to  face  an  unemployment 
situation  worse  than  the  old  depression 
days,  with  the  attendant  hardships  on 
national  finance  and  agriculture,  unlen 
steps  are  taken  by  legislative  means  to 
build  constructive  and  worth-while  fa- 
cilities such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
We  must,  of  course,  provide  for  unem- 
ployment compensation,  but  if  we  devote 
ourselves  to  a  constructive  program  for 
the  creation  of  jobs  such  as  outlined  here, 
then  the  problems  cf  unemployment  will 
be  much  more  easily  solved. 
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Southern  Pine  Association  Merits  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNZSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southern  Pine  Association  has  lieen  se- 
lected as  winner  of  first  honor  in  the 
National  Trade  Association  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Trade  Association 
Executives.  The  award  was  given  to  the 
association  doing  the  greatest  service  for 
its  industry  during  the  past  year.  The 
chairman  cf  the  board  making  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  association  entitled  to 
the  award  was  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Jesse  H.  Jones.  The  lumber  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  South- 
em  Pine  Association  in  the  effort  to  se- 
cure a  greater  lumber  production  in  the 
southern  pine  area.  As  acting  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  I  can  testify  to  the 
very  excellent  service  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  has  rendered  to  its  members 
and  to  the  war  effort. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  herein  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
H.  C.  Berckes,  secretary-manager.  South- 
em  Pine  Association,  and  Mr.  Berckes' 
reply  to  me: 

Seitxmbzs  6,  1944. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Berckes, 

Secretary-Manager,  Southern  Pine  Asso- 
ciation, New  Orleans.  La. 
Dear  Mb.  Berckes:  I  was  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  Southern  Pine  Association  of  New 
Orleans  has  been  designated  by  the  board 
headed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  H. 
Jones,  as  the  trade  association  doing  the 
most  for  its  industry  among  the  varioixs  trade 
association  executives  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  Indeed  a  signal  honor  and  it  Is  well 
deserved.  As  acting  chairman  of  the  lum- 
ber subcommittee  of  the  Patman  Small  Busl- 
neas  Committee,  I  know  of  the  very  excellent 
work  and  contributions  made  by  yctu*  asso- 
clatlon  to  the  cause  of  southern  pine,  t  am 
Indeed  proud  of  you  and  the  association  and 
I  congratulate  you  very  heartily. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

Enw  KMrAvrm, 
Member  of  Congress, 


Acting  CtuUrnfn,  Lumber  Bubeommittte, 
isleetVommittee  on  tmall  Business, 

Moiue  of  Kepretenttttives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dbai  Ma.  Kktautbi:  I  am  grattful  to  you 
for  your  IMter  o<  ••ptembrr  6.  and  your  eom- 
naato  regarding  the  aalection  of  tbe  tsvth- 
•rn  Ptn*  AsMclatlon  as  winner  of  top  honon 
In  the  National  Trade  Asaoclailon  contest 
sponsored  by  tb«  AoMrtcan  Trad*  A«oelatlon 
executives.  This  award  reflects  not  only  th« 
performance  of  the  southern  pine  Industry 
during  the  war  years  1943  and  1944.  but  the 
adtlve  participation  of  governmental  war 
agencies  In  the  problems  of  our  industry,  phia 
the  effective  interest  cf  your  own  Lumbw 
Subcommittee  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

Therefore,  you  may  feel  Justly  entitled  to 
part  of  the  credit  for  the  high  honor  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  cur  industry  by 
A.  T.  A.  E.'s  Jury  of  awards,  composed  of 
S3cretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  H.  Jones,  as 
chairman;  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 
Robert  Gay  lord,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers:  Linwood 
Noyes.  president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  and  Pranklyn  Snyder, 
president  of  Northwestern  University. 

I  can  recall  the  times  when  the  industry's 
war  committee  was  alarmed  upon  noting 
that  the  growing  Intensity  of  the  war  threat- 
ened the  war  performance  of  our  widely- 
scattered  industry,  compoaed  of  several  thou- 
sand imitt.  The  loss  of  vitally  needed  lum- 
ber presented  such  a  problem  to  ths  entire 
war  effort  that  your  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business  concentrated  the  major  part  of  its 
attention  and  activities  to  this  subject.  The 
recommendations  of  your  committee  have 
been  sound  and  indicative  of  an  understand- 
ing of  the  lumt>ermen's  problems. 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  your  committee 
that  the  Leg  and  Lumber  Policy  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  various  ageo- 
ciea  concerned  with  lumber's  part  in  the  war, 
was  established.  This  policy  committee  pro- 
vided the  means  to  correlate  activities  of  va- 
rious governmental  agencies;  eliminated 
necessary  duplication  and  conflict 
agencies,  and  resulted  in  a  more  orderly  and 
efficient  handling  of  the  limiber  industry's 
complex  war  problems.  It  was  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  how  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative branches  of  the  Government  can 
cooperate  with  industry.  We  hope  this  type 
of  cooperation  wUl  contin\ie  after  the  war. 
Tours  very  truly. 

SocTHESN  Pnni  AsaocianoN, 

H.  C.  Bekckbs. 


Sidney  Hillman — Warwick  to  Amcrica'a 
Khif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVlsei 

Thursday.  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUPP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoko,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  tlie  Bergen  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Record  of  83ptember  11. 1944. 

SZSNET  HnjJAAM — WASWXCK  TO  AMESICA'S 

Whether  the  accuaationa  of  Henry  H. 
Hew  York  lawyer,  before  a  Federal 
sioner  are  based  on  ev.deiUlcl  fact  or  mere 
hearsay,  the  Congress  of  ail   the 
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HilhiM  as  a  LiabiUty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

"^HON.  B.  CARROLL  kEECE 

or  TxivNxssn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arthur  Krock,  from  the 
New  York  Times: 


peoplt  OWM  It  to  the  electorate  to  conduct 
an  tmmedlate  investigation  In  ample  time  for 
them  to  formulate  their  opinions  prior  to  the 
Presidential  election   In  November. 

Sidney  Hlllman  Is  the  C.  I.  O.'s  Warwick  to 
a  fourth-term  American  kingship.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  be  fully  In- 
formed as  to  the  antecedents  and  record  of 
their  Warwick,  whose  racial  origin  or  religious 
beliefs  cannot  and  should  not  be  questioned 
among  freedom-loving  Americans,  but  whose 
qualifications  as  poJtlcal  kingmaker  certain- 
ly ought  to  be. 

Klein  has  publicly  stated:  "HUlman's  un- 
ion financed  Louis  (Lepke)  Buchalter,  mxir- 
derer  and  gang  leader  who  killed  union  ap- 
ponents.  paying  him  up  to  $50,000  a  month." 
Buchalter  haa  since  been  electrocuted  at 
Sing  Sing,  after  protracted  representations 
by  Governor  Dewey  which  prevailed  over  Ped- 
•r«^~tnatstence  on  retaining  him  presumably 
because  he  might  talk.  The  situation  can- 
not be  glossed  over  by  seekers  after  the  truth 
In  the  current  Presidential  campaign,  which 
may  well  determine  whether  our  erstwhile 
land  of  the  free  Is  going  to  lose  the  peace  at 
home  after  winning  another  war  abroad. 

The  United  States  emerged  triumphant 
from  World  War  No.  1  and  thought  It  had 
made  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  It 
later  had  to  confront  dictators  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  and  Hlrohito  abroad  with  the  flower 
of  Its  yovmg  manhood.  At  home  It  survived 
the  noble  experiment  of  prohibition,  with  Its 
bootleggers,  hijackers,  killer  mobs,  and  wide- 
spread corruption  of  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities. It  can  sxirvlve  the  burden  of  Its 
stupendous  wartime  debts  and  lend-lease 
largess  if  it  is  willing  to  pull  In  Its  belt  for 
dtoAtB  and  ration  itself  financially  and  oth- 
erwise for  humanity  elsewhere  and  In  strange 
climes.  But  it  probably  cannot  survive  a 
political  scandal  of  proportions  sufllclently 
great  to  impair  the  people's  confidence  in 
their  Government  at  home. 
^  The  American  people  are  not  morons  or 
fools,  Harry  Hopkins  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. They  were  educated  In  the 
most  expensive  and  presumably  the  best  pub- 
lic educational  system  In  the  world.  Its  pri- 
mary function  Is  to  create  a  literate  citizenry 
and  an  intelligent  electorate.  As  the  civic 
masters  of  their  elected  public  servants,  they 
should  know — they  must  know — the  facts  on 
which  to  base  their  electoral  decisions.  If 
they  cannot  or  will  not  be  told  the  truth 
about  either  their  Warwlcks  or  their  elected 
kings,  why  go  through  the  farce  of  a  Presi- 
dential election?  We  cannot  forget  that 
Hitler  also  held  a  national  election  once,  in 
which  every  German  stooge  had  to  vote  "ja," 
or  slae. 

Bo,  gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  you  have  a 
job  to  do  In  the  Interests  of  your  posterity 
if  not  for  yourselves.  It  is  your  duty  to  ascer- 
tain promptly  the  facts  about  America's 
1944  kingmaker  and  to  tell  your  Nation-wide 
civic  partners  the  truth  about  it,  for  the 
truth  shaU  keep  them  free. 

John  Bene,  Fuhlisher. 
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Mr.  Hannegan  said  he 
"invented  the  story 
ventlon.  while  not 
word  "Invented."  would 
In  ascribing  it  to  a  si 
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the  opposition  of  the  Negro  leaders  associ- 
ated with  C.  I.  O.  P.  A.  C,  his  organization 
could  not  support  a  man  who  had  held  the 
line  for  the  President's  Little  Steel  formula, 
3.  The  President  had  begun  to  change  his 
mind  toward  Mr.  Byrnes  even  before  his  as- 
sistant left  for  Chicago. 

MOVED    BT    "WISHES    OF    PRESIDENT" 

After  Mr.  Byrnes  got  there,  the  big  city 
bosses  and  Mr.  Hannegan  consulted  Mr.  Hlll- 
man, as  the  President  told  them  to  do,  and 
discovered  that  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
was  unyielding.  They  so  reported  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  telephone  who,  according  to 
them,  remarked  that  this  made  Mr.  Byrnes 
"A  political  liability."  When  they  Informed 
the  former  Justice  of  this  he  sought  and 
eventually  got  confirmation  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  thereupon  withdrew  the  candidacy 
"in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent," as  he  publicly  announced. 

The  Vice  Presidential  nomination  had 
most  definitely  been  "cleared  with  Sidney." 
whose  veto  of  Mr.  Bsrrnes  was  accepted  by 
the  President,  despite  the  fact  that  his  as- 
sistant sought  the  nomination  on  direct  en- 
couragement from  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

There  are  many  people  who  know  the  facts, 
but  they  are  party  men  and  are  not  likely  to 
offer  confirmation  of  these  facts,  or  of  the 
use  of  the  phrase  denied  by  Mr.  Hannegan 
until  the  time  comes  to  write  their  memoirs. 


Democratic  Stratefy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  September 
2,1944: 

DEMOCKATIC    STRATEGY 

Senator  Hakxy  S.  Truman,  of  Missouri,  ac- 
cepted the  Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nom- 
ination in  a  speech  Thursday  night  in  which 
the  Democratic  strategy  in  this  fall's  cam- 
paign was  emphasized.  This  is  the  indls- 
pensablUty  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Warning  the  American  people  not  to  change 
Presidents  in  the  "midstream"  of  efforts  to 
secure  a  lasting  peace,  Senator  Truman  said: 
"You  can't  afford  to  take  a  chance.  You 
should  endorse  tried  and  experienced  leader- 
ship— you  should  reelect  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt President  of  the  United  States." 

Over  and  over  he  repeated  the  admonition. 
Let  us  see  if  a  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  foolish  enough  to  believe 
him,  for  the  American  people  are  doing  a 
lot  of  hard  thinking  this  year. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  President 
Roosevelt  directed  the  strategy  which  has 
carried  American  troops  almost  to  the  Ger- 
man border;  that  he  personally  selected  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  as  commander  In  chief  of 
oiur  forces  in  France;  that  he  selected  and 
directed  the  moves  of  Generals  Bradley, 
Patton,  and  Patch?  Certainly  not.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  general  staff  headed 
by  Gen.  George  Catlett  Marshall. 

Does  anyone  really  believe  that  President 
Roosevelt  directed  the  campaigns  in  Guadal- 
canal, New  Guinea,  Tarawa,  and  Salpan? 
Would  any  American  want  to  rob  General 
MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nlmitz  of  these  hon- 
ors? Surely  Admiral  King,  in  command  of 
our  Navy,  must  have  had  the  general  dlrec- 
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tlon  of  what  our  brave  marlms  and  aallora 

have  done. 

.   Bald  Senator  TRuicair: 

''The  end  of  hostilities  may  come  sud- 
denly. Decisions  that  will  d<!t«rmlne  our 
future  for  years,  and  even  generations  to 
come,  win  have  to  be  made  quickly.  If  they 
are  made  quickly  and  wisely  ty  those  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  and  the  fullest 
opportunities  to  become  well  liiormed  with 
respect  to  our  national  and  international 
problems,  we  can  have  confidence  that  the 
next  generation  will  not  have  to  spill  Its 
blood  to  rectify  our  mistakes  anl  failures." 

These  decisions  will  not  be  miide  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  before  they  are  made  by  ths 
State  Department.  Congress  will  be  stand- 
ing by  in  a  watchdog  role.  Tliere  is  really 
no  difference  in  the  views  of  Messrs.  Roose- 
velt and  Dewey  as  to  what  these  decisions 
shall  be.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  an  interna- 
tional expert.  Much  of  the  poet-war  pro- 
gram Is  now  being  worked  out  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks  through  American,  British,  and  Russian 
representatives  and  without  presence  of  Mr. 
Boocevelt. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  about 
the  international  situation  whl::h  cannot  be 
handled  as  well  by  Mr.  Dewey  as  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  perhaps  better,  and  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  high 
command  to  inake  this  the  major  issue  in 
this  campaign  is  an  insult  to  American 
In  telli  genes. 

What  is  of  more  Importance  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  what  lies  ahead  ai:  home.  Will 
our  soldiers  find  jobs  when  they  come  back? 
How  much  influence  would  tlie  socialistic- 
eommunistlc  coterie  made  up  Df  the  Brow- 
ders,  the  Bridges,  the  Dublnscys,  and  the 
Hillmans  wield  over  the  Wh:te  House  in 
case  the  people  send  Mr.  Roosevelt  back? 

How  much  of  a  say  will  the  Kelly  machine 
In  Chicago,  the  Hague  machine  in  Jersey 
City,  the  Plynn  machine  In  Njw  York,  the 
0'C3nnell  machine  in  Albany,  iind  the  Guf- 
fey-Lawrence  machine  in  Plt'sburgh  have 
In  the  affairs  of  our  Governmert? 

Can  Ssnator  Tbtjman,  a  political  product 
of  th5  notorloiu  Pendergast  machine  in  Kan- 
sas City,  speak  for  the  good  coi>duct  of  those 
political  machines? 

The  American  people  know  Mr.  Rooeevelt's 
record  as  a  spender.  His  rlgrt-hand  man, 
Harry  Hopkins,  whose  residence  for  years  was 
the  White  Hotise,  who  has  said  that  "we 
ahall  spend  and  spend  and  ele<:t  and  elect," 
and  who  has  referred  to  the  American  people 
as  "too  damn  dumb,"  has  told  us  all  about 
this.  But  what  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  Invested  their  savings  in  E  and  P 
War  bonds?  If  this  spending  is  to  continue 
for  another  4  years,  or  should  \!t  have  infla- 
tion as  a  result  of  it,  what  kind  of  dollars 
will  our  bondholders  get  for  the  valuable 
dollars  they  have  Invested? 

Are  we  going  to  have  a  continuation  of 
labor  rackets?  Are  we  going  tc  drive  private 
Industry  to  the  wall  and  put  our  workers 
bP-Ck  on  W.  P.  A.  or  on  the  dole? 

We  wish  Democratic  spokesmen  like  Habst 
TaxTMAN  would  stop  their  yapping  about  In- 
ternational affairs  and  tell  us  how  we  are  to 
find  employment  for  the  ia,0C0,000  men  in 
the  armed  forces  and  for  the  vpward  of  30,- 
COO.OOO  women  In  war  Industry  when  the  war 
demand  ceases  and  when  the  dsmmed-up  de- 
mand for  goods  Is  filled. 

It  is  a  serious  situation  that  confronts  the 
American  people — one  which  wlU  not  develop 
today  or  tomorrow  but  will  iz.  a  few  short 
years.  A  government  loaded  down  with  a 
1300,000,000.000  debt  and  staj^gerlng  taxes 
cannot  continue  to  spend  without  results  so 
serious  and  eo  widespread  that  every  indi- 
vidual and  family  in  the  land  will  be  affected. 
We  are  getting  tired  of  b«in«  told  how  we 
will  take  care  of  the  rest  of  th«'  world.  Tell 
us  how  we  are  going  to  take  can;  of  ourselves. 


FiTc  Tear*  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSXil'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herein  an  excellent 
article  written  by  John  Barry  entitled 
"Five  Years  of  War,"  and  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Globe  of  September  1, 1944: 
Fivx  YxABS  or  Was — nu  Dsdsrvz  Stsps  im 

Aluxd  Path  Faoic  Nsaa  Ddxit  to  Nsab 

ViCTOBT 

(By  John  Barry) 

Five  years  ago  today  Adolf  Hitler  blltaed 
Into  Poland  and  World  War  No.  2  had  begun. 
Two  days  later,  on  September  3,  1939,  Prims 
Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  for  Great 
Britain  and  Premier  Edouard  Daladler  for 
Prance  announced  that  their  countries  were 
at  war  with  Germany,  thus  fulfllUng  the 
pledges  to  Poland. 

Today  as  the  war  goes  into  its  sixth  year 
it  is  already  strategically  won.  The  end  Is 
not  far  off  and  the  most  pressing  problem  of 
this  hotu-  is  not  how  to  crush  the  Nasis  but 
how  to  organize  a  stable  world  order  for 
future  peace. 

The  danger  that  Fascist  powers  controlling 
the  world  Island  of  Eurasia  might  dominate 
the  world  for  1,000  years  has  passed.  The 
period  In  which  freedom-loving  nations, 
backs  to  the  wall,  were  fighting  for  existence 
is  over  for  the  major  powers,  almost  over 
for  the  smaller  ones  to  whom  liberation  is 
within  sight. 

Foremost  in  the  decisive  events  which 
made  this  long  march  toward  victory  possible 
was  the  Battle  of  Britain  marked  by  the 
classic  line  for  history  uttered  by  Winston 
Churchill  on  Augtist  ao,  1940,  in  tribute  to 
the  R.  A.  F.  "Never  in  the  field  of  human 
conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  bo  many  to 
so  few." 

Poland  had  been  swallowed  up,  Norway, 
Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Prance  had 
fallen.  The  invasion  of  Britain  was  next  on 
Hitler's  timetable,  but  for  the  preliminary 
of  establishing  air  supremacy.  The  battle 
began  on  August  8.  It  had  ended  on  October 
31  when  daylight  bombing  halted  and  the 
Luftwaffe  switched  to  night  bombing,  signal- 
ing defeat  in  the  first  great  air  battle  of 
history.  When  Winston  Churchill  paid  his 
tribute  the  signs  of  victory  were  visible,  but 
the  climax  came  on  September  15,  when  the 
enemy  lost  185  known  planes.  In  all,  2,375 
German  planes  are  known  to  have  been 
destroyed  in  daylight.  The  "few"  of  the 
R.  A.  P.  who  won  that  decisive  battle  buried 
375  dead  and  counted  358  wounded. 

The  second  victory  for  Britain  was  scored 
on  a  German  «Tor,  an  overestimate  of  the 
ground  strength  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  now  know  that  Hitler  could  have  invaded 
but  here  he  actually  missed  the  bus. 

BAITLX  or  THZ  U-BOAT 

The  third  major  victory  for  Britain  affect- 
ing the  course  of  the  war  was  a  combination 
of  diplomacy  and  pbyslcs.  This  was  In  the 
battle  of  the  U-boat.  The  scientific  defenses 
created  by  allied  physicists  to  defeat  the 
U-boat  have  not  yet  been  revealed  but  the 
diplomacy  is  on  the  record.  Here,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Is  credited  with  two  assists.  First 
was  the  destroyers-for-bases  swap.  England, 
then  loaing  the  battle  with  the  undersea 
craft,  had  a  crying,  de^ierate  need  for  de- 
stroyers. On  September  2,  1640,  President 
Roosevelt  handed  ovsr  60  over-age  destroyers 


and  received  tn  rettim  bases  in  Newfound- 
land  and  Bermtida  for  Amerlcsn  defense. 
T*e  80  destroyers  weighted  the  scales  In  Brit- 
ain's favor  until  America  came  in  to  add 
her  naval  might. 


The  secozKi  piece  of  diplomacy  is  also  a 
Roo5eveltlan  maneuver.  By  m«iwf  ming 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vichy  Govern- 
ment of  Marahal  Petain  and  winning  his  con- 
fidence through  the  medium  of  Admiral  Wil- 
liam T.  Leahy  as  Ambassador  (over  a  torrent 
of  criticism  for  alleged  appeasement)  the 
French  Fleet  was  Icept  out  of  German  hands. 
Had  the  Naals  obtained  tliat  fleet  the  precari- 
ous balance  which  Britain's  qualitative  su- 
periority in  the  Mediterranean  maintained 
over  the  Italian  fleet  might  have  been  upset 
and  the  whole  course  of  the  war  altered.  Its 
length  prolonged. 

RnucB's  saaoBS 

In  listing  the  events  which  have  brou^t 
the  allied  cause  to  the  arches  of  triumph 
two  other  miscalculations  of  Hitler  should' be 
scored  as  assists.  One  was  the  German  error 
m  not  attacking  French  north  and  wast 
Africa  when  France  proper  fell.  The  second 
was  the  Italian  error  In  not  advancing  In  the 
same  direction  rather  than  concentrating 
on  the  Near  East.  Had  Hitler  or  Mussolini 
turned  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  in  1940. 
our  African  invasion  of  1942  might  still  bs 
a  plan  on  staff  paper. 

Hitler's  major  error  was  his  attack  on  th« 
Soviet  In  June  22.  1941.  It  was  an  error  of 
underestimating,  not  only  the  military 
strength  of  the  Russian  people  but  their 
physical  and  moral  courage  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  Joseph  Stalin. 

By  every  definition  of  the  essence  of  mili- 
tary genius  set  forth  by  the  great  German 
strategist,  Carl  von  Clausewltz,  the  Premiers 
of  Great  Britain  and  of  Russia  met  the  test, 
but,  above  all,  the  two  men  possessed  ths 
indispensable  quality  demanded  by  Clause- 
wltz— resolution.  This  was  something  upon 
which  Hitler  calculated  not  at  all.  or  in  his 
provincialism  believed  was  reserved  for  the 
Herrenvolk,  the  master  race  of  Clausewltz, 
exclusively.  This  InUnglble  quaUty  and  fac- 
tor in  Allied  progress  might  well  take  prece- 
dence over  all  the  battles  and  all  the  diplo- 
macy which  have  carried  the  Allies  to  this 
victorious  hour. 

BATTUE  or  MOSCOW 

In  the  year  1941  there  were  two  events  en- 
titled to  the  label  "decisive."  One  was  the 
battle  of  Moscow  in  the  first  weeks  of  De- 
cember. The  Soviet  capital  officials  had  been 
moved  to  Kuibyshev,  but  by  mid -December 
they  were  back,  and  Hitler  had  been  denied 
the  city.  Many  contemporaneous  historians 
reserve  for  the  later  battle  of  Stalingrad  the 
title  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Russia,  but 
Stalin  himself  says  It  was  the  battle  of 
Moscow. 

BATTUC  or  OKXICS 

The  other  battle  of  V941  warranting  the 
label  "decisive"  was  a  military  defeat  for  ths 
British,  the  battle  of  Greece.  But  its  politi- 
cal Implications  sustained  the  wUl  of  little 
pe<^e  to  continue  their  underground  re- 
sistance. Britain's  honor  was  at  stake,  and 
although  It  meant  that  Rommel  would  sweep 
to  the  gates  of  Alexandria  as  Libya  and  Egypt 
were  drained  of  needed  troops  the  British 
went  Into  Greece  to  fulfill  a  pledge.  History 
will  not  record  the  military  defeat  sustatnMl 
here  and  at  Crete  In  the  same  breath  wMl 
the  poliUcal  wisdom,  credited  now  to 
Anthony  Eden,  of  seeing  to  it  that  England 
should  not  Incur  the  undying  resentment 
of  the  little  nations  of  Europe. 

PBAKL  WilWM  rOtWUIC  POIHT 

Tht  turning  point  of  the  war  came  on  De- 
cember 7,  when  the  Japa  by  attacking  at 
Pearl  Harbor  brought  In  the  great  might  of 
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the  United  States.  And  here.  too.  Hitler 
might  have  delayed  that  entry  had  he  not 
declared  war  against  the  United  States  on 
December  11.  IMl.  At  this  date  one  cannot 
•ay  that  the  tsolatlonlat  forces  of  the  United 
States  could  have  forced  the  administration 
to  confine  Its  efforts  to  a  Pacific  war.  but  It 
was  a  possibility  which  Hitler  eliminated  by 
hla  declaration. 


The  year  IMl  was  also  marked  by  two 
moves  In  the  realm  of  politics  which  deserve 
to  be  listed  as  decisive.  One  was  the  Roose- 
velt-eponsored  Lend-Leassi  Act.  which  did 
more  to  win  this  war  and  prepare  America 
for  involTement  than  any  other  single  act. 
The  other  was  the  proclamation  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  In  August  1941.  which  4 
months  later  boimd  the  United  Nations  to- 
gether and  still  remains  as  the  hope  of  all 
little  peoples  for  future  secxirity  and  peace. 

That  the  tide  had  turned  against  Hitler  In 
1940  and  1941  was  not  visit>le  in  those  years, 
but  1943  broxight  tangible  and  decisive  ac- 
tion. It  began  with  the  Battle  of  El  Alameln 
when  Field  Marshal  Montgomery,  on  October 
33.  began  the  rout  of  Rommel  from  the  Medl- 
tMrranean.  Two  weeks  later  General  Elsen- 
hower, with  American  forces  and  the  Brit- 
ish First  Army,  landed  In  French  North 
Africa.  From  those  beginnings  the  cam- 
paign swept  the  Germans  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Po  Valley  In  Italy,  and  shortly 
It  will  be  the  Alps.  In  connection  with  this 
Mediterranean  campaign  the  survival  of  the 
little  Isle  of  Malta  as  aliase  of  operations  Is 
a  claaaic  chapter.  In  the  diplomatic  field  the 
aifnlnf  cf  a  ao-year  alliance  between  Britain 
and  Russia,  on  May  26.  1942.  paved  the  way 
for  poat-war  collaboration  and  present  coa- 
lition warfare,  without  which  victory  could 
not  be  In  sight. 

May  30.  1942.  is  significant  for  the  first 
1.000-plane  raid — on  Ckilogne.  heralding  the 
growth  cf  Allied  air  power  which  in  strategic 
boaiMng  was  to  open  the  gates  of  Europe  to 
tevadon  and  occupation  forces. 

The  year  1943  was  a  year  of  building 
strength  while  Russia  carried  the  brunt, 
driving  the  Germans  back  from  the  Caucasus, 
back  from  Stalingrad.  The  year  1943  saw 
America's  Industrial  power  geared  to  full 
production.  funncUng  Its  Implements  and 
men  through  the  skies  and  over  seven  s?as 
for  the  long-awaited  D-day.  And  on  the 
date  of  June  6.  19t4.  the  strategic  victory 
was  within  grasp.  Today  on  D-day  plus  87 
the  tactical  victory  is  In  sight. 


Remember  When  We  Chose  the  Two 
Chkkeni? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Presidential  campaign  progresses,  we 
read  much  in  some  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  about  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  hear  much 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  am  wondering  today  how  many  peo- 
ple remember  when  we  chose  a  chickens 
for  every  pot.  a  car  for  every  garage, 
and  a  return  to  normalcy. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  F|alph 
brilliant  editor  of  the 
.ion,  has  written  a  spler^id 
ing  editorial  on  this 
peared  in  that  pai>er  uhder 
tember  12.  1944.    The 
follows: 


McOill.  the 

Ulanta  Constitu- 

and  challeng- 

s^bject  which  ap- 

date  of  Sep- 

editorial  reads  as 


Reiczmbxx   Whxn   We 


Chickeh  s? 
(By  Ralph  DlcOiU) 


reapir  g 
l:i 


Calvin  Coolldge  and 
promising  the  more 
of  poverty,  two  chickens 
two  cars  in  every  garage 

Woodrow  Wilson  was 
from  the  Bible 
that  shall  he  alro  reap 

So.  having  to  choose 
chickens  and  a  theoretlcjtl 
we  chose  practicality  an 

As  It  turned  out,  we 
ens.     We   were  lucky   to 
the  pot  at  all.      Indeed, 
sons  didn't  have  anything 
who  boiled  wild  greens, 
and  a  little  boiling  meat 
broke  and  disrupted 
And  many  went  hungry 

But  we  did  reap  what 

In  fact,  we  are 
the  Pacific.  In  France, 
In  the  air.  on  the  seas 

We  are  reaping  it  hen 
mestic   economy   distorted 
In  all  Its  phases  ty  war. 

Today   the    Nation    is 
going  to  see  a  moving 
compressed  some  of  the 

It  Is  an  Interesting 
one  respect.     Hollywood 
annual   private   polls 
the   average    intelligence 
audiences  is  about  12 

Indeed.  Darryl  F. 
picture  of  Wilson,  has 
audiences  do  not  like  it 
another   plctiire    that 
Betty  arable  and  her 
in  which  the  little  n 
to  be   Just  the  star 
way  is  looking  for  and 
boy  with  the  heart  and 
last  reel. 

He  spent  something 
picture,  duplicating  a  na 
vcntion  and  the 
a:  Versailles,  where  the 
First  World  War  was  si 
of  1919 — and  defeated 
Senate  in  November  of 

It  will  be  interesling 
try  reacts  to  this  picture, 
thing  out  of  its  history 
always  be  the  old  famlllir 
poor  girl  marries  rich  bo; 


H  frbert  Hoover  were 

abufidant  life,  the  end 

in  every  pot,  and 

gtlring  us  a  quotation 
Whatsoever  a  man  eoweth, 

•etween  two  boiled 
college  professor, 
the  two  chickens, 
didn't  get  the  chick- 
have   anything  in 
a  great  many  per- 
There  were  those 
lunted  In  the  field, 
aanded  out  by  the 
charitable  Institutions. 


we  sowed. 

it  right  now.  In 

far-flung  Islands, 

and  beneath  them. 

at  home  in  a  do- 

and  exaggerated 


hi 


ye)  rs. 
Zan\ ck 


trement  ous 


gied 


ir 


t< 


SOtTTHI  IN 


thiit 


and 


Wilson   was  of  the 
eighth  President  of  the 
born  at  Staunton,  Va 
Civil  War  had  been  over 

Men  growing  up  In 
came  slightly  bitter  and 
gave  up  the  striiggle  and 
and  their  fallutes  with 
many  became  acutely 
and  currents  of  history 
the  "why"  of  things 
allow  one  to  see  a  tide 
direction. 

Wilson's  father  was 
Ga.,  when  the  boy  was 
there  he  went  to  Coliun4ia, 
Wilmington.  N.  C 

The  boy  had  a 
terian  college  of  Davidsoi 
and   graduated  from 
practice  of  law  in  Atla4ta 
liiw.    He  gravitated  to 


breakd  awn 


Chosz  thi  Two 


talking   about   and 

pi|:ture  into  which  is 

of  this  prophet. 

picture  in  more  than 

executives,  running 

ve   been    informed 

quotient  of   their 


who  made  this 

that  if  the  movie 

ae  will  never  make 

not    have    Miss 

in  it,  plus  a  plot 

girl  tui-ns  out 

Hollywood  and  Brcad- 

I  larrles  the  wealthy 

1  urse  of  gold  in  the 


lil:e 


said 


d  >es 
lef  s 
egl«  cted 


$3,000,000  on  the 
lonal  political  con- 
Hall  of  Mirrors 
3eace  treaty  of  the 
In  the  summer 
the  United  States 

year. 

see  how  this  coun- 

Do€s  It  want  some- 

or  must  the  diet 

plot  of  "legs  and 

? 


t  lat 


S(iuth.     The  twenty- 
United  States  was 

When  he  was  born  the 
9  years. 

period  either  be- 
though  tful,  or  they 
excused  themselves 
the  war."    A  great 

Interested  In  the  tides 

which  help  explain 

which  often  will 

letting  In  a  certain 


pr  caching  at  Augusta, 

2  years  old.     From 

,  S.  C,  and  on  to 


at  the  Presby- 

stayed  out  a  year. 

He  began 

He  didn't  like 

t^chlng,  and  he  was 


Pr  nceton. 


president  of  Princeton  when  a  political 
made  him  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 

ncBm 

He  promptly  embarrassed  the  boss  by  seek- 
ing to  put  through  the  legislature  a  program 
of  laws  curbing  the  power  of  the  great  cor- 
porations of  New  Jersey.  He  created  quite 
an  uproar,  and  the  country  heard  it.  It  was 
easy  to  elect  him  President  In  1912  when 
Taft  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  split. 

He  had  learned  It  out  of  books,  but  he 
knew  government.  He  had  accomplished  a 
stupendous  lot  of  reforms  by  1914  when  the 
war  came.  He  was  slow  seeing  the  full  mean- 
ing of  war,  but  once  he  realized  a  fact  always 
true,  then  and  now,  that  the  tremendous 
strength  and  weight  of  this  country  make  it 
a  participant  in  any  world  war  whether  It 
wishes  to  be  or  not,  he  put  his  hand  to  the 
plow  and  never  let  it  drop. 

When  the  war  was  won.  Wilson  already  was 
defeated.  The  country  didn't  see  beyond  its 
shore  lines. 

THE   LEACTTX 

Now,  no  one  can  say  whether  a  league  of 
nations,  backed  by  the  full  power  of  the 
United  States,  would  have  worked  or  not. 

All  we  do  know  Is  that  the  course  we  fol- 
lowed did  not  work. 

The  League  was  not  as  badly  planned  as 
Its  opponents  like  us  to  believe.  It  had  pro- 
visions for  correcting  errors,  a  fact  which  a 
certain  German  Fuehrer  conveniently  failed 
to  mention.  It  is  well.  too.  to  recall  that 
WiUlam  H.  Taft  and  Elihu  Root,  with  other 
Republicans,  rose  above  the  small,  mean  par- 
tisanship of  the  crowd  which  defeated  the 
Leagiie.  Afraid  of  Wilson's  "New  Order,"  we 
waited  for  Hitler's. 

We  wanted  no  professor  to  tell  \u  what 
to  do. 

We  waited  for  Adolf,  the  practical,  hard- 
headed  man. 

Now  we  have  another  chance.  I  hope  all 
America  will  see  this  picture,  Wilson. 
Grable's  legs  are  pretty  but  Wilson's  idea  is 
stronger  and  will  last  longer. 


A  Letter  From  Americaa  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  11  American  soldiers 
at  the  front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  obvious  reasons  I  have 
deleted  the  names  of  the  signers  of  this 
letter  and  am  printing  their  initials 
only. 

SOMEWHEKE  IN  Eu«op«,  Auffust  23.  1944. 
Hon.  John  Jennings,  Jr.,  M.  C, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C,  United  State* 
of  America. 
Dka«  Conckzssm.\n  Jennings:  Everywhere 
In  the  blood-stained  hedgerows  of  Prance,  the 
foxholes  of  Italy,  the  damp  darkness  of  the 
j\ingle  and  in  the  shrapnel  torn  skies  of  the 
world,  tired  grim  American  soldiers  stood  up 
to  cheer  the  latest  morale  booster  of  our 
beloved  friend  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
I  quote  from  The  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Augtist 
23,  1944: 
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"We  can  keep  people  in  the  Army  about  m 
ebeaply  aa  we  could  create  aa  agency  for 
tiMm  when  they  are  out." 

Right  now  we  think  that  General  Hershey 
could  be  voted  the  man  with  wh3m  we  should 
like  most  to  ahare  a  allt  trench  in  the  front 
lines,  for  we  believe  him  to  )}e  a  man  of 
Tlalon;  a  man  of  understanding,  especially  of 
the  wants,  hopes,  and  dreams  ol  the  common 
soldier.  It  is  this  keen  understanding,  and 
the  general's  weU  known  ability  of  expres- 
sion and  timing  that  will  Bw:ng  President 
BooMvelt  back  into  the  White  House  with  the 
certain  vote  of  every  mother,  lather,  sweet- 
heart, and  wife  who  has  a  man  serving  over- 
seas. That  Is  why  I  urge  you  t )  support  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  he  has  such  men  atound  him  to 
guide  and  counsel  him  in  his  moments  of 
decision. 

As  you  can  see,  I  can  hardl;  control  my 
enthusiasm,  for  we  love  it  here  and  will  love 
It  even  more  so  after  the  war  is  won.  We 
love  the  simple  life  of  ease  and  quiet  dignity, 
far  from  the  clamor  and  tunr:oll  of  Amer- 
ica and  home.  Our  only  wish  is  that  we  can 
have  an  end  to  this  dreadful  talk  of  demo- 
bilization, this  awful  spectre  of  returning 
home  over  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the 
gray  Atlantic.  We  want  to  stay  here  for- 
ever and  forever  among  our  pleasant  Euro- 
pean friends.     (Yeah,  friends.) 

We  are  certain  that  none  of  us  would  ever 
consider  returning  home  to  America  and 
taking  work  away  from  the  poor  fellows  who 
have  80  nobly  stood  up  under  the  strains  of 
gasoline  rationing.  cufDeas  trousers  and  union 
scales.  Never,  not  In  a  thousand  years  I 
And  we  know  that  they  feel  pretty  much  the 
same  way  about  us,  for  they  would  never  de- 
prive us  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  we 
now  have  here.  Never,  not  in  a  thotiaand 
years,  would  they  come  over  here  and  take 
away  our  work.  They  are  content  with  their 
work-a-day  world,  and  dull  evenings  at  home 
with  wives  and  children.  Indeed,  we  are  all 
grateful  to  note  in  Fortune  magHine's  poll 
that  some  44  percent  of  the  folks  bade  home 
have  swxmg  around  to  the  general's  point  of 
view  and  are  unwilling  to  have  us  begin 
our  reluctant  trek  home.  In  fact,  we  have 
heard  several  soldiers  state  that  they  wish  to 
have  a  list  of  those  persons  In  that  44  per- 
cent of  which  Porttine  magazine  writes,  so 
that  we  could  send  them  an  old  unexploded 
hand  grenade  or  some  nice  unused  mustard 
gas. 

Am  I  getting  a  ballot  for  the  November 
election?    You  damn  right  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours, 
T/5  C.  B.  B..  Tennessee;  Staff  Bgt.  H. 

9-  J-.  Kentucky;   Corp.  H.  H.  H.. 

Illinois;  Oorp.  J.  C.  M,  California; 

Pvt.  B.  T.  v.,  Michigan;  Corp.  E.  G. 

H..  niinols;  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  E.  P.  C, 

New  York;  Pvt.  C.  C,  Virginia;  Sgt. 

J.  O.  H..  Oklahoma;  Sgt.  J.  A.  H., 

Maryland;  Sgt.  M.  B.  B..  Tennessee. 

Others  are  lining  up  to  sign  but  we  have 
no  more  room. 


Why  Change  a  ^Doiiif  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  loWA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPREaENIATIVBB 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article 
by  W.  D.  Archie,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Evening  Sentinel,  Shenandoah,  Iowa, 
a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1,  and  now 
serving  in  this  war,  is  certainly  in  good 
position  to  speak  out  and  express  his 


thoughts  concerning  the  future  defense 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Archie  do«  not  want  America  to 
throw  overboard  our  winning  system  for 
the  losing  slave  system  of  the  Junkers 
and  Japs.  Certainly  he  has  given  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  much 
food  for  thought  on  this  vital  question 
which  must  soon  be  decided  and  It  best 
be  decided  right  to  preserve  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  American  freedom. 

Mr.  Archie's  article  follows: 

The  thoxight  has  occurred  to  me.  when  I 
read  of  the  plans  about  what  we  should  or 
should  not  do  toward  maintaining  an  army 
and  navy  after  the  war.  that  an  Important 
point  Is  being  overlooked. 

This  point  being  that  this  country  Is  now 
concluding  the  winning  erf  our  second  ma}or 
war.  In  fact,  three  wars;  two  against  Ger- 
many, and  one  against  Japan.  This  winning 
is  being,  and  has  been,  accomplished  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Natfonal  Defense  Act 
of  1916.  This  plan  outlined  the  formation 
of  a  Regular  Army,  a  National  Guard.,  and 
the  organised  Reserve  Corps,  both  officer  and 
enlisted. 

Under  present  plans  we  are  to  be  asked  to 
change  this  act  and  in  its  place  they  ask  the 
people  for  a  citizen  army  based  on  compul- 
sory mlllUry  training.  They  say  "never 
again  shall  our  boys  be  sent  to  battle  with- 
out adequate  training,"  but  they  fall  to  state 
what  boys  lacked  training  In  this  present  war. 
They  alao  fall  to  discuss  the  two  Important 
falltires  of  our  Army  to  function  quickly  In 
1940-41.  These  two  things  were:  (1)  Short- 
age at  equipment  of  an  kinds,  including  ships, 
guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  etc.;  (2)  a  ahortcge 
of  trained  cfDcers,  especially  In  the  higher 
grades,  such  as  colonels  and  generals.  Just 
what  will  this  new  system  of  training  do  to 
correct  either? 

Again  I  wish  to  ask  the  many  downtown 
coaches,  who  have  used  their  talents  coach- 
ing football  teams  In  the  barber  shops,  what 
coach  they  have  known  who  threw  over  a 
winning  system  and  adopted  that  of  the 
team  he  defeated?  Did  Rockne  change  his 
style  of  play  to  the  old  methods  when  he 
defeated  one  of  the  schools  who  had  not 
kept  up  with  the  new  styles?  He  did  not. 
He  retained  the  vdnning  Rockne  style.  But 
we  are  asked  to  accept  the  old  way  of  war 
and  training,  not  something  new.  For  years 
you  and  I  have  heard  of  those  who  escaped 
from  Europe  to  avoid  military  training. 
Some  of  us  had  relatives  who  did  this.  Per- 
haps some  reader  of  this  column  has  had 
the  experience.     Are  we  to  adopt  their  wajrs? 

Most  all  the  Axis  countries.  Including 
Japan,  have  had  forced  training,  but  It  did 
not  make  them  winners.  We  had  plenty  of 
time  to  train  men.  They  can  be  trained 
faster  than  the  equipment  prepared.  In  fact. 
In  this  war,  many  divisions  were  badly  over- 
trained, a  fault  nearly  as  bad  as  undertraln- 
Ing. 

?niat  we  need  to  watch  for  is  a  Congrees 
which  yields  to  pressure  of  the  pacifist- 
minded  people  and  cuts  Army  and  Navy  ap- 
ptroprlatlons  to  the  bone.  We  need  to  keep 
our  ships;  we  must  keep  a  large  enough  Army 
for  training  of  high  officers  In  maneuvers; 
we  must  have  factories  ready  to  turn  out 
the  latest  materials  without  delay;  we  must 
have  Inventors  keeping  up  with  changing 
modes  of  warfare;  we  need  the  latest  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  and  robot  bombs.  We  need 
money  to  carry  out  Ideas  of  our  officers,  and 
we  need  schools,  many  of  them,  to  train 
these  officers  and  to  keep  them  trained. 

Again  we  need  to  hold  on  to  the  Organized 
Beaerve  and  the  National  Guard.  They  were 
the  backbone  of  our  present  Army.  They 
were  not  properly  trained,  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Reserve,  through  lack  of  money, 
but  they  did  a  splendid  Job  and  proved  their 
worth.    Zb  tb*  MatloiMl  Guard  we  had  a 


qtUck  organisation  who  were  able  to  ruak 
to  the  Phllippmea:  who  were  first  in  Africa; 
first  in  Italyt  and  first  In  Normandy. 
TSirough  them  we  had  thovraanda  of  non- 
commiesloned  officers  ready  to  take  higher 
rank.  We  had  men  organised,  equipped,  and 
ready  to  fight  quickly.  This  organization 
should  be  retained  as  before,  or  expanded. 

The  National  Guard  is  a  citisen  army.  It 
is  alao  a  Volunteer  Army.  No  one  resents  this 
sort  of  an  <u-my.  Just  the  reverse,  we  are 
extremely  protid  of  them  and  their  great 
achl<>vements  In  two  wars.  Those  who  know, 
aay  that  this  change  would  kill  the  guard. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

Let's  correct  what  was  wrong  with  our  old 
system.  Smooth  up  the  rough  spots,  but 
not  throw  the  system  out  the  window  for 
the  one  Germany  used. 

And  why  am  I  confident  our  present  sys- 
tem is  right?  It  is  because  under  our  sys- 
tem we  are  making  "Americans."  These 
boys  who  don't  like  war.  These  boys  raised 
to  think  they  are  the  finest  breed  ever  pro- 
duced. These  boys  who  drive  their  own  oais; 
do  pretty  much  as  they  please;  say  what 
they  think,  and  work  for  whom  they  please 
are  getting  valuable  training  to  be  the  type 
Of  soldier  who  can  win.  They  are  fighters 
because  they  are  thinkers  and  can  act  on 
their  own  In  emergencies.  They  fight  to  get 
rid  of  such  things  as  being  forced  to  spend 
a  year  or  two  of  their  Uvea  doing  what  they 
are  told  by  officers. 

This  type  of  American  has  done  a  swell 
Job.  twice,  and  if  need  b«  he  will  do  it  again. 
Let  us  not  change  him  to  be  like  the  Jxmkers. 


RadBo  Addrtst  of  Charles  Rosmarek, 
President  of  tbe  PoUsli-ABicricaB 
CoMfrett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSSNTATTVE8 

Thursday.  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  DINGQX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  Charles  Rozmarek,  president 
of  the  Polish-Americaii  Congress,  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Poland,  over  the  Columbia  network, 
Saturday,  September  2,  1944: 

September  1  marked  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  that  trcglc  day  when  the  roar  of  German 
bombs  btirstlng  upon  the  peaceful  city  of 
Warsaw  signalized  the  outbreak  of  the  pres- 
ent World  War. 

For  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  thk  an- 
niversary holds  a  deep  meaning,  for  it  was 
Poland,  the  land  of  our  forefathers,  that  had 
to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  first  blow  of  the 
mighty  German  war  machine.  It  was  Po- 
land that  was  chosen  by  destiny  to  be  the 
first  nation  to  oppose  the  arch  enemy  of 
civilization — Hltlerlan. 

Although  the  people  of  Poland  were  en- 
slaved, their  cities  destroyed,  and  their 
homes  reduced  to  ashes,  the  spark  of  free- 
dom never  died  In  a  single  Polish  breast.  The 
heel  of  the  aggressor  on  the  heart  of  Poland 
failed  to  conquer  her  people.  Throughout 
Poland  and  throughout  the  world  wherever 
there  are  Poles  can  be  beard  the  heart- 
rending sob  of  a  people  singing  the  words 
of  the  Polish  national  anthem.  "JesHW 
Polak.^  Nie  Z|^n«>)a  P6ki  My  Zyjemy,"  "I^>Iand 
Is  not  yet  lost  wb'le  we  live."  Is  It  any  wod- 
d«r  that  Poland  enjoys  the  unique  ngtuUtUm 
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of  being  the  only  occupied  country  which 
refUMd  to  eetablish  a  puppet  goTemment  of 
tnlton  to  collatmrate  with  Hitler. 

We  have  only  to  throw  a  searchlight  upon 
our  memories  to  recall  Poland*!  contrlbu- 
tlons  to  the  cause  of  United  Nations'  vic- 
tory. Although  the  overwhelming  strength 
of  the  mechanized  German  Army  crushed 
Poland,  yet  the  enemy  suffered  great  losses 
which  seriously  Impeded  his  plans  of  a  blitz- 
krieg over  western  Europe  In  1939.  Today 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  tragic  consequences 
the  world  would  have  suffered  if  Hitler  could 
bave  launched  his  full  might  against  unpre- 
pared England  in  1939. 

The  Poles  who  managed  to  escape  from 
Kazl -dominated  Poland  organized  an  Inuni- 
grant  Polish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  that 
soon  became  the  largest  of  any  of  the  sub- 
dued nations.  In  1940  the  Polish  legions 
fought  in  France  and  Narvik.  When  France 
collapsed  and  the  black  days  of  Dunkerque 
followed,  the  Poles  never  lost  faith  in  final 
victory.  "Poland  fights  on."  was  General 
Slkorski's  stirring   message  to  Churchill. 

After  the  fall  of  Prance,  the  Battle  of  Brit- 
ain began.  The  heroic  d— ds  of  valor  per- 
formed by  daring  Polish  aviators  earned  the 
warm  praise  of  the  British  high  command. 
Xjatar  we  see  the  Poles  as  defenders  of  be- 
•lafid  Tobruk.  In  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Italy,  we  see  the  Poles  again  fighting.  The 
conquest  of  Monte  Cassino  by  Polish  forces 
will  no  doubt  be  recorded  by  history  as  one 
of  the  bravest  deeds  of  heroism  of  this  war. 
The  Allied  Invasion  in  France  is  proceeding 
successfully  and  the  Poles  are  there,  as  they 
have  been  everywhere,  fighting  alongside 
their  allies — the  Americans,  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  Canadians. 

As  we  reconstruct  the  panorama  of  those 
5  long  years  of  war.  during  which  there  were 
tlmaa  when  everything  seemed  utterly  hope- 
leas,  we  see  the  Polish  soldier,  airman,  and 
sailor,  fighting  relentlessly  with  an  indomi- 
table spirit  and  unfaltering  faith  in  victory. 
We  see  him  taking  all  the  roads  that  might 
bring  him  home  again,  to  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland. 

The  present  uprising  In  Warsaw  unfolds 
another  tragic  chapter  in  Poland's  long  and 
Incessant  struggle  for  freedom.  For  more 
than  4  weeks  the  Polish  underground  has 
been  fighting  the  Nazi  hordes  alone.  The 
struggle  has  not  ceased  despite  the  most  bru- 
tal of  Nazi  repressions  against  the  population 
of  Warsaw.  Are  the  embattled  Poles  to  be 
forsaken?  Will  no  war  equipment  be  per- 
mitted to  reach  them?  Will  the  Poles,  who 
have  been  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  Paris 
and  for  the  liberation  of  Rome,  be  permitted 
to  fight  with  the  Polish  underground  for  the 
liberation  of  their  own  beloved  Warsaw? 
These  are  the  questions  being  asked  by  the 
defenders  of  Warsaw. 

The  Germans  have  deported  over  150.000 
women,  children,  and  old  men  from  Warsaw 
to  th«  concentration  camp  at  Pruaakdw, 
where  these  unfortunates  are  doomed  to  ex- 
termlnstlon.  The  PoIm  have  made  frantic 
appeals  to  the  International  Red  OroM  for 
help.  If  help  does  not  arrive  imiMdlAttlv. 
theat  Innocent  civilians  will  dl«  a  horribi« 
dMth.  eohvinced  that  tha  wbolA  woftd  haa 
IdwiUll  them  and  t«fl  llMfll  lo  fMHih  Wtllt* 

•  pnmt  tn  itMitr  dyiHii  htm, 

N««w  matiy  hirNf^  (hl« 
th»  l*M||«H  N«»u<»r    tr  »•' IMMtl  Mi  I 
Ui  M  nmmhh  sUfki  i«  sufftriM  M  mm 

A«HilHtf  •<)  t»MH(  «IH«4  w«  Viili«n(ly  ui  _ 
IN*  (\*M  Ml  iNe  lihiua  M4UMHS  IM  (m 
W»fi4  hum  IMe  ty  ilM  iWMMllft)  H 

|#M»  let  M«  HMi  lMiMiw#  ).*» 

If  Ihara  U  anvihtitf  U*t  wniati  tlM  MM 
tfaaarve  •*Mr  admlraiiuM,  ii  |«  fur  IIm  flMHit 
difiUAed  maiiitfr  lii  whtuli  they  havt  Mti* 
diMlMl  ihamaaivM  lit  r»«e  of  tha  torrent  of 
•lN4s«  la  whl«li  lh«r  Have  lisen  lra«|U«Mtly 
•ubiaetad.   U  w«  dMUMiid  tum—i  »dv«rtl«tt)f 


Uti.  wiiluiuk  iMtflMl  tilmtkin  ind 
I  VlIMM  MM  i^lrllttal  mtnlatrN«i«ni  v( 


from  our  American  mere  lants,  why  shouldn't 
we  demand  honest  and  truthful  advertising 
from  the  merchants  of  foreign  propaganda 
in  this  country? 

The  history  of  Poland  is  not  only  a  mag- 
nificent account  of  him;  an  courage  but  also 
of  human  enllghtenmen  t.  During  the  dark 
period  of  religious  pera  icutlons  In  E\iro(>e, 
Poland  was  the  only  a  untry  in  the  world 
where  Protestants,  Cathjllcs,  and  Jews  were 
granted  complete  freedi  im  to  worship  God 
as  they  saw  fit.  Poland,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
democracies,  guarantee  1  personal  liberty 
even  long  before  the  fai  aous  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  Introduced  iJ  to  England.  How 
highly  the  Poles  prlzei  I  education  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  first  ministry  of 
education  in  the  world  was  established  in 
Poland.  Long  before  J  merica  was  discov- 
ered, Poland's  Univers  ty  of  Cracow  was 
famous  throughout  Eui  ope.  When  It  was 
founded  in  1364.  there  v  as  not  a  single  uni- 
versity in  Germany.  !  tudents  from  Ger- 
many flocked  to  Poland  :  or  their  higher  edu- 
cation und  then '  model  d  their  universities 
after  that  of  Cracow. 

In  view  of  Poland's  o\  itstandlng  contribu- 
tions in  the  field  of  ed  ication.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  first  high  school  In 
America  was  founded  t  y  a  Pole,  Alexander 
Curcius,  in  the  year  ISfil  In  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York  City.  Tl  le  first  technical  in- 
stitute in  the  United  St  ites  was  also  found- 
ed by  a  Pole,  Leopold  B)ek. 

So  deeply  rooted  in  tt  e  Poles  was  the  love 
of  freedom  that  when  o^  er  150  years  ago  Po- 
land t>ecame  dismember  ?d.  because  powerful 
neighbors  could  not  toll  rate  an  enlightened 
democracy,  many  Poles  ;ros6ed  the  ocean  to 
fight  for  American  Inde  )endence  during  our 
Revolutionary  War.  Kc  sciusko  and  Pulaski 
were  not  only  Polish  generals  but  were 
American  generals  as  wi  11.  The  former  was 
the  foimder  of  West  Point.  The  latter, 
known  as  the  father  of  o  iir  American  cavalry, 
fell  In  the  defense  of  Ar  lerica's  freedom. 

In  the  Civil  War,  G  tneral  Krzyzanowskl 
and  General  Karge,  togc  ther  with  thousands 
of  Poles,  fought  to  pr<  serve  our  American 
Union.  Every  American  war  was  always  con- 
sidered to  be  a  just  war  ay  the  Polish  people. 
And  there  never  has  be<  n  a  single  American 
war  in  which  the  Poles  did  not  participate 
In  large  numbers. 

As  descendants  of  i  uch  freedom -loving 
people,  we  the  6,000.000  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  are  proud  of  our  war  effort  and  of 
our  unblemished  record  of  Americanism.  As 
compared  to  our  wealth,  we  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  War  hot  d  purchases.  Every 
tenth  boy  in  Uncle  Sam  s  forces  is  an  Ameri- 
can boy  of  Polish  stoc  c.  The  long  roll  of 
the  names  of  our  sons  c  n  American  casualty 
lists,  proves  that  in  t  le  ultimate  test  of 
Americanism  we  havi  not  been  found 
wanting. 

It  was  America's  ip  ritual  leadership  In 
this  war  which  Jtutl  led  our  President's 
promulgation  of  the  Atli  ntlc  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms"  as  thi  war  alms  to  which 
all  the  United  Nationa  lolamnlir  aubMrlbed. 
When  the  Atlsntio  C  lartef  DMomaa  the 
guidlni  light  of  future  t  eace  ptnns,  the  nam* 
of  RooaavaU  Will  be  Murued  among  iht 
ifMi  UMMHtli  or  hitt  try, 

Thf  Mil]f  tmt%  for  p«<  (*•  )>••  in  th«  futntt* 

miht  «f  thf  pN»Vlal«ha  1 1  Ihii  AtlNhlle  VUnf 
MTi  HlHtl  ■fdVMM  Hot  (Mtv  Itit  (ltd  mittf»» 
%m  m  iH  MrrtHiriM  m  Md  Ny  nmm^omihh  ih 

ihH  WM  InH  fttM  iriHi  M  MfH  MMlMth  I  ha 
VMVttNt  Mf  Mt#«(|H|t  M  xWH  ti*'V»Mimiiit 
IiIIIImMI  tHlMrtftHM  Ml  N*9f  »H«  MTl 

TMMf  9W  AlMflMii  ■Nva  AMttilHii  nHd  df* 
Inf  cm  tha  bautaMlda  if  ffuntH*  m  wsti  m 
MM  ill*  HaiJin*),  are  spaf  Hhm  lUn  ttity  itf  viPt 
UWf,  MIMM  li  la  all  Id  li«|}Uial)la  faoi,  that 
Amm\»M  laiilit,  alrpltdi  •,  »itd  mum*  »rs  iMrn- 
liif  tha  tida  In  favur  at  our  allies,  It  is  only 
fair  thai  AmarKft'a  ? ni  la— iha  vulsa  of  har 
tradiiumal  MmI*  of  |tt  tiot  »«#  ilbtrty— Im 
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given  full  recognition  In  all  post-war  peace 
talks. 

When  the  victorlovu  nations,  big  and  small, 
take  their  place  at  the  peace  table,  the  rights 
of  each  of  these  nations  should  be  Judged 
according  to  the  losses  suffered  in  human 
lives,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
respective  nations  and  according  to  their 
contributions  to  victory. 

Through  the  blood  of  her  soldiers  and 
through  the  long  suffering  of  her  people, 
Poland  has  certainly  earned  a  right  to  free- 
dom with  a  complete  restitution  of  all  terri- 
tories seized  by  aggression. 

Only  through  a  victory  of  Justice,  In  which 
all  the  democratic  nations  will  share,  can  the 
world  be  led  to  a  permanent  peace. 


Leadership  in  Time  of  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  remarks  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK],  in  response  to  questions  and 
observations  made  by  Richard  Eaton, 
radio  commentator,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  5,  1944,  originating  from  Sta- 
tion WWDC,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
over  the  Atlantic  Network  System  of 
stations: 

Mr.  Eaton.  Congressman  McCoauACK,  I 
know  you  have  some  definite  views  on  the 
necessity  for  courageous  and  strong  leader- 
ship in  time  of  war.  Will  you  tell  us  some 
of  your  views? 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  I  wUl  briefly  mention  cxurent 
history  to  show  the  necessity  for  strong 
leadership  in  a  democracy  In  time  of  war. 

Since  December  7,  1941,  when  the  Japs 
made  their  sneak  and  dastardly  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  seen  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  what  our  country  can  do  when 
aroused. ,  The  outlook  then,  as  we  look  back, 
was  very  dark,  and  for  at  least  a  year  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes.  Congressman  McCohmacx; 
that  attack  aroused  America. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Yes,  Mr.  Eaton,  America 
became  aroused.  Our  people  were  deter- 
mined that  we  exact  payment  for  the  debt 
of  Pearl  Harbor.  Americans  realized  and 
appreciated  the  danger  to  our  existence  as  a 
free  people— they  knew  defeat  meant  the  lo«s 
of  our  country— that  Wt  would  become  an 
enslaved  people,  or  subject  to  the  domination 
of  (fail  Oermnny  end  ruthless  Japan — and 
they  knew  what  that  meant.  They  knew  our 
liberties  were  at  stalie,  and  aa  the  fat  hurt  nf 
th«  twutttry  fmi|hl  for  liberty,  they  w»re 
d#tarmin#d  t«  Baht  io  riidiH  liMrty 

Mr  MAtuM.  Tiiit  ti  •  AH*  MHiparliiHtt, 
(*MHM^M4tttHM  Mt^tttMAfNi  thai  (Ha  fHiHarN 
Mf  h\if  »-*i«tii(iy  fHiiMhf  (M  H^tmii  \iiittt{f~^p, 
Mf  \>,>\^f,  iMla  HKtififMMHH  Hi  AMdhMMi  Ml 
flMhlKlM  iH  MlilM  Ill4lif»y 

Mr>  mpmMkt-n  mwn  paart  HnrlNir  mid 
IM  d»rli  rtaya  fuWtmhit,  Mr  i«VwH,  IM  whwl* 
^IfiNra  ita*  iil»Nii||fi(<  * 

RdflliMi,  l»i*ii  MUMId*  nf  AltMnridfift,  hM 
IMM  kurlMl  totfli,  Africa  fisad,  Holly  Mif 
riuartd,  Italy  tut  all  MaetiOMl  imrixma*  «oi). 
quarMt,  rr»n«f  imiw  tlbemttd,  Usrinaiiy  new 
invadMl' 

The  Oerm«fta,  then  deep  tn  MumU,  •%  the 
fWf  fttea  of  ■laimgrad,  have  h««n  hurled 
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back,  and  the  Russians  are  now  fighting  on 
the  German  eastern  border. 

The  Japs,  stopped  in  their  effort  to  take 
Australia  and  China — the  latter  to  crush 
China  and  Russia — gradually  pushed  back, 
and  now  on  the  defensive. 

At  that  time  Germany  and  Japim  poe- 
sessed  two  of  the  most  formidable  military 
machines  the  world  has  even  seen. 

Mr.  EATON.  Have  you  any  observations, 
Ckmgreeaman  McCormacx,  as  to  where  the 
main  credit  lies  for  this  dramatic  and  for- 
tunate change? 

Mr.  McCormacx.  With  all  due  credit,  Mr. 
Baton,  to  our  alliea,  the  outstanding  suc- 
cesses oi  the  United  Nations  Is  due  mafhly 
to  the  contributions  of  our  coimtry.  Air- 
planes, fighter  and  bomber;  tanks,  guns, 
weapons  of  war  of  all  kinds  produced  by 
the  genius  of  American  labor  and  manage- 
ment, aent  to  our  allies  at  the  outset  of 
our  entry  into  the  war,  and  later,  our  power- 
ful military  and  naval  forces,  otu*  Army, 
our  Navy,  our  marines,  our  Coast  Guard,  on 
land,  on  air,  on  sea,  and  underneath  the  sea. 

For  this  impreoedented  accomplishment, 
all  Americans  who  have  done  their  best  in 
this  conflict  are  entitled  to  credit — and  that 
means  practically  all  of  our  people. 

Mr.  EATON.  How  was  this  done.  Congress- 
man  MCCORMACX? 

Mr.  McCormacx.  It  was  due  to  strong  lead- 
ership, Mr.  Eaton.  This  could  only  be  ac- 
complished through  proper  and  strong  leader- 
ship, sound  and  courageous,  and  that  kind 
of  leadership  had  to  start  in  the  White 
House,  with  the  President  d  the  United 
States. 

A  weak  President,  Mr.  Eaton,  or  one  lack- 
ing in  Judgment  and  courage  during  this 
crisis,  would  have  been  disastrous.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  one  might  disagree  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  some  of  his  domestic 
policies,  everyone  will  agree  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  unlimited  courage  and  that 
his  conduct  of  the  war  has  been  superb. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  that  Is  a  correct  atate- 
ment,  Congresman  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Yes.  It  Is  forttmate  for 
Americans  of  this  generation,  and  for  otu: 
country  that  we  have  as  our  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief  at  this  time,  a  leader 
who  has  courage,  as  well  as  the  Judgment 
and  the  corn-age  to  make  quick  and  correct 
decisions. 

We  could  have,  Mr.  Baton,  the  ablest  and 
bravest  generals  and  admirals,  and  other 
officers  and  men  in  the  world — and  fortunate- 
ly we  have  them  in  this  war — but  with  a  weak 
and  vacillating  President  their  hands  would 
be  practically  tied.  A  weak  President — one 
lacking  in  courage — would  be  a  deterrent  to 
theh-  leadership  In  the  field  of  battle.  He 
would  be  a  drag  around  their  necks. 

The  primary  and  essential  leadership  that 
has  brought  about  this  hlstorle  work  of  our 
people— and  of  our  Armed  Porcee — that  has 
turned  the  tide  of  the  war— is  due  to  the 
Judfment  and  the  courage  of  Franklin  D. 
■ooiMvelt.  And  in  oonneotlon  with  this  ob* 
•trVAtlon,  Mr.  latou,  wt  tnuet  retnember  the 
idyi  prtoedifig  P—n  nutm,  ii  w«n  m  thoet 
MUM.  IMiff  VMrt  MMitf  jM  ■•«  in  moal 
MeM,  M  hdlirt  tNM  alMllMi  Mtitid  bp\h' 
\m  of  •ubwMHiiNt  hroMMMy  iMt  wfpmifi 

Hlk  fe»«utnm«hditt(tHi,  Ml  M  MrriMl  Ml  WllH 

^•iiMM  mi  idMnnlMMMi    m  mmw  ihf 
riNMM^*  tHui  fMMl  tur  MMVii  Mumrfi  Nc 

iM  !«•«»  •Htm  Mf  NiptMtMnir. 

Mr,  lUttlf ,  flMMMMi  lifMUPli  fPVf 
■aaaaauiAlMt   la    Mmk   ^SS^^t^^^Bmm     mis 

MVIMIll  In  aupptirl  of  Iha  nansNlty  uf  a 
HWUMMI  M»d  fttlWMIt  I'rMlldMIl  WlMII  d»H* 

far  $antmii»  our  •ounuy, 

KMr,  MdOwmwi,  LookiMf  (n(o  %h»  fuluri, 
I  liloii,  Mrmtt  ma  lu  make  ihia  ulMdrvt* 
n.    If  »•  Mm*   future  tlm**Hift«f  thte 
Rirailon  hM  pMMd  ou—AmerlM  ia  ifaln 
d  wfth  •  ertaUi  tiMl  thrMltiw  the  ex- 
Mtoet  of  eyr  Mustrr-Hny  hope  iMl  pnfm 


is  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  that  time  will  be  a  man  of  soiud  Judg- 
ment, above  all — a  man  of  ootirage.  Let 
every  American  of  this  generation  entertain 
the  same  hope  and  prayer. 

Mr.  Baton.  In  other  words.  Congreeeman 
McCormacx.  you  consider  it  imperative  that 
we  have  a  courageous  President  when  a  crlala 
confronts   our   country? 

Ml .  McCormack.  It  is  absolutely  essential. 
Mr.  Eaton. 

It  was  the  leadership  of  George  Washing- 
ton, a  brave  man,  that  brotight  victory  in 
the  Revolutionary  dajrs,  and  gave  us  our 
Country 

It  was  the  leadership  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  brave  man,  that  steered  the  Ship  of  State 
during  the  War  Between  the  States,  and 
preserved  the  Union. 

It  was  the  leadership  of  William  McKinley, 
a  brave  man,  that  brought  victory  In  the 
Spanish -American  War. 

It  was  the  leadership  of  Woodrow  Wllaon, 
a  brave  man.  that  brought  victory  In  World 
War  No.  1. 

It  is  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, a  brave  man.  that  is  bringing  victory 
In  this  war. 

To  aummarize:  A  democracy  Is  essentially 
a  peacetime  Govenunent,  and  when  faced 
with  grave  danger,  it  must  have  a  brtve 
man  and  a  strong  leader  at  its  head  to 
emerge  victorious.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  our  President 
during  this  crisis. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Congressman  McCormacx.  may 
I  ask  you  a  question  that  enters  in  the 
political  field? 

Mr.  McCormacx.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Baton.  I 
will  answer  it.  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Will  you  state  for  the  listeners 
the  outstanding  reason  or  reasons  why  you 
feel  President  Roosevelt  should  be  reelected? 

Mr.  McCormack.  A  great  American,  one  of 
the  fathers  of  our  country,  who  was  not  a 
E>emocrat,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  one  of  his 
articles  appearing  In  the  Federalist,  said,  In 
1788.  and  I  have  a  copy  of  what  he  said  with 
me.  "That  experience  is  the  parent  of  wis- 
dom is  an  adage  the  truth  of  which  Ls  recog- 
nized by  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  simplest 
of  mankind.  What  more  desirable  or  more 
essential  than  this  quality  in  the  governors 
of  nations?  Where  more  desirable  or  more 
essential  than  in  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
nation?" 

We  are  still  at  war.  We  certainly  need  a 
man  of  experience  at  this  time.  After  the 
war  Is  over,  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  is  that  we  win  the  peace.  We 
shall  certainly  need  a  man  of  experience  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  our  coimtry  when  the 
peace  Is  made.  In  order  that  the  next  genera- 
tion of  youth — our  children,  or  our  children's 
children — will  not  be  compelled  to  undergo 
another  destructive  war.  I  know  that  la  the 
hope  of  otir  people.  Hie  beat  man  qualified 
to  finish  the  war,  and  thereafter,  to  win  the 
peftoe.  who  haa  that  cxperienos  which  haa 
brotight  wisdom,  is  Pranklin  D.  Rooaevelt. 

Mr,  Iaton,  tn  other  words.  Ootigreeaman 
McCoiMAOtt,  we  eannot  itlord  in  th«ad  irylnf 
limee,  io  replaec  enpeflende  with  InetpMH* 
enee. 

Mr.  MeCoiMAMi.  Thil  Ii  tttrrMt.  Mr, 
laWii.    TiMt  If  ny  IrM  tplalMi   t  bairpiiH 

SI  h«v«  iftdUifr  i|UdiMlM  fPMn  Al»k«Hd«f 
iifHiiiim.  wtitfh  li  my  IniirMiiHii,  An  wi 
ppMd  Mmrf  m  flnd  ih$  ifriiii  iniHd*  nf  thii 
p«i<»i^  mMkiftg  funirimiUoHii  Ih  lli*ir  iiiya  IHrI 
Hfs  aHfil' 
MltMthaF 
Uriun,  kMfl  the  pri:»ant  MlRIMMin 

Al»i«itd«r  Mamilbwu  dUd  MUd  In  U10  MdM 
•rUftai 

"Wlthmit  nipiKtfiiii  Mia  panoMl  MMdiU 
dllty  uf  the  man,  it  Is  evident  th»l  •  ehaimd 
of  the  ehlef  nufletrate,  at  the  breaklAf  oui 
of  a  war,  or  at  any  almtlar  erisie,  for  anotlter, 
even  of  aqudl  ■Mrlt,  would  at  aU  tlnaea  be 
to  tbt  d>iBininlty, 


r»T»rf  WW  nnn   *n"  prwni  minmi  rn   fnm 

king  funirim«Ui«Hii  ih  tliftir  rtaya  Ihal 

lleella  ia  ladM  flaaMaaiiaa.    1  liaea 


It  would  substitute  inexperience  for  experi- 
ence, and  would  tend  to  unhinge  and  set 
afloat  the  already  settled  train  of  the  admin- 
istration." 

Mr.  Baton.  In  other  words,  from  the  peat 
oomee  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  and  one  of  the  great  Amer- 
icans of  all  time? 

Mr.  McCormacx.' That  is  correct.  In  IMO, 
the  people  felt  that  the  experience  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  In  the  crisis  that  faced  us. 
was  necessary  for  the  best  Interesta  of  our 
country.  His  leaderahlp  during  the  war  has 
confirmed  their  Judgment.  There  Is  greater 
need  today  for  a  continuance  during  the 
next  4  years  of  his  experience,  and  his  type 
of  leadership.  The  words  of  Alexander  Aon- 
llton  apply  today.  Without  any  reflection 
upon  the  Republican  candidate,  a  change 
from  the  experience  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  inexperience  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date would  be,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  so 
well  said,  "detrimental  to  the  community, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  substitute  Inexperience 
to  experience,  and  would  tend  to  unhluge 
and  set  afloat  the  already  settled  train  of  the 
administration." 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  experience 
of  President  Roosevelt  is  better  able  to  more 
quickly  win  the  war  and  thereafter  to  give 
that  kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  estab- 
lish world  peace  and  security — future  perma- 
nent peace — than  his  Inexperienced  oppo- 
nent. 

Mr.  Eaton.  You  feel.  Congressman  McCor- 
mack. that  the  type  of  leadership  we  have 
during  the  next  4  years  is  of  great  impor- 
tance? 

Mr.  McCormack.  On  that.  Mr.  Eaton,  let 
us  remember  that  the  President  for  the  next 
4  years  will  have  the  most  powerful  voice  in 
determining  the  kind  of  a  peace  the  world 
will  have.  Let  us  also  remember  that  the 
representatives  of  other  countries,  particu- 
larly the  powerful  ones — will  be  men  of  un- 
ueual  capacity— practical  and  experienced 
diplomat?.  They  wlU  be  realists  with  years 
of  experience  behind  them.  We  mtost  have 
experience  also. 

Let  me  ask  you,  where  in  the  world  is  there 
a  man  with  greater  experience  and  more 
practical,  with  a  love  of  fairness,  of  Justice, 
than  President  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  cannot  challenge  that  state- 
ment. Congressman.  I  remember  the  last 
war.  which  we  thought  was  fought  to  end 
wars. 

Mr.  McCormack.  Correct.  President  Wil- 
son  tried  to  do  something  to  outlaw  wars. 
He  was  scorned  and  laughed  at  by  many. 
His  great  efforts  were  frustrated.  But  Wllaon 
Is  greater  In  death  for  what  he  tried  to  do 
than  he  was  in  life.  Strange,  Mr.  Baton, 
that  seemr  to  be  life.  Washington,  JefferaoB. 
Unooln  were  all  treated  the  aame  way  la 
their  day  by  their  opponents  and  enemlea. 

Mr.  Eaton.  And  06  percent.  Confresemaa 
McCormack,  of  the  youth  serving  in  this  war 
were  not  born  on  Armistice  Day,  IBll. 

Mr.  MoOormack.  I  am  glad  yott  mad*  that 
observation.  Itiseorrect.  I  ll^  Od  paojlli 
of  today  win  remMnbar  that,  and  than  aak 
thiinaaltas.  "Will  Mm  youth  of  tomorrow— 
ol  M  HdM  f fdM  wm  mm  df  iMMii  arc 
Bdilwrmdiar  wf HiUifMidyf  ffiBwag 
•tutdran,  ba  waarihi  tiia  yalftipm  wImb  IMi 
kava  art/WH  upf ' 

OfM  mini  la  wartali**  pMii  df  mm  Mil 
trlM  hdVf  Id ^ RHMlf ,  If Mdia ddalNM Nid 
taai  and   wiitdii  W9  mm  Hmw  was  iidl  • 

lu^n  was  I'urii  tM  Mtjimmm  M  if  «ni 


Thla  ptdN  fdN  IM  tHtl  bMul  adain— oy  ttiid 
llnta  wa  aaa  malM  a  raal,  aoforaibis  psaaa 
one  that  trtll  eonatder  the  welfare  of  our 
flesh  and  blood  of  tomorrow  a  paaaa  thai 
wtU  enaWe  tba  youth  of  M  yaara  freai  now, 
aaoat  of  wbodt  ara  not  bora  yol,  It  llvt  d 


^ 
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normal,  peaoeful.  happy  lUe.  Instead  of  being 
subjected  to  another  global  war  more  de- 
structive than  tills  one.  Which  peace  do  the 
people  want? 

Mr.  Katom.  And  I  take  it.  Congressman 
IfcCoaitACK,  you  consider  this  one  ol  the 
great  issues  of  this  campaign? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  emphatically  do.  Mr. 
Baton.  Outside  of  winning  the  war  ^Is  is 
the  great  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  voters 
on  election  day. 

The  outlawing  of  war.  by  providing  ma- 
chinery to  assure  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  world  can  be  accomplished  if  we  have 
as  our  President  during  the  next  4  years  a 
ratal  who  will  give  us  the  right  kind  of 
leadership.  For  myself.  I  preler  the  ex- 
perience of  President  Roosevelt  to  the  inex- 
perience of  his  political  opponent.  On  this 
great  question,  which  mep.ns  so  much  to  all 
of  us.  and  to  the  next  generation,  we  cannot 
take  a  chance. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
- —  Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  the  many  duties  which  are  ours  as 
Members  of  Congress,  one  of  the  first. 
In  my  Judgment,  is  to  keep  the  people 
at  home  informed  of  legislation  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  them.  I  refer  in  this 
case  to  the  benefits  which  we  In  Con- 
gress have  provided  for  the  service  men 
and  women,  veterans,  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

The  many  requests  for  Information 
regarding  these  beneAts  indicate  the 
HMd  for  a  digest  of  the  law  on  tht 
subject  that  may  be  used  as  a  ready 
reference  and  sent  by  the  families,  if 
they  so  dnslre,  to  their  relatives  In  s^rv- 
Ice,  thereby  keeping  service  men  and 
women  fully  informed  of  tht  protec- 
tion provided  under  our  laws,  and  the 
ntcfsslty  for  compliance  wlUi  the  de- 
tails in  connection  with  making  applica- 
tion for  benefits  thereunder. 

Our  Government  should  be  liberal  with 
thos«  who  wear  Its  uniform  In  timt  of 
war.  Our  aervloemen  are  the  best  paid, 
beat  trained,  and  best  equipped  in  the 
world.  The  fact  that  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents  art  better  provided  for 
than  those  in  any  other  country  Is  fur- 
ther proof  that  America  cannot  and  must 
not  forget  those  who  fight  and  die  to  sus- 
tain the  kind  of  life  we  cherish  In  Amer- 
ica. Whether  our  forew  itrve  at  home 
or  upon  foreign  Aelds.  wt  must  at  all 
costs  maintain  that  form  of  government 
which  they  have  loved  so  deeply  and 
have  fought  so  nobly  to  sustain.  Our 
matchless  men  and  women  in  imiform 
will  win  thi.^  war.  but  we  in  Congress 
must  provide  the  basis  for  a  permanent 
peace  and  a  lasting  prosperity  at  home. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  small  part 
in  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
I  shall  bend  every  effort  to  make  sure 
that  while  these  boys  and  girls  are  away 
the  pure  fountains  of  cur  form  of  gov- 


ernment shall  not  bd  polluted  with  the 
poison  of  some  forei  ;n  isms  or  tainted 
with  the  dangerous  di  ictrines  of  political 
plotters  at  home. 

aiXOTlCXNTS   AND   AIXOW/  NOES  FOB  OEFINDENTS 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  c(  dets  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligibl;  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  t  le  serviceman's  al- 
lotment. Those  men  md  women  serving 
as  oflBcers  come  undi  r  another  system. 
The  allotrients  and  a  lowances  provided 
by  the  Government  ai  e  as  follows: 

Class  A  dependents  A  wife,  $50;  a  wife 
and  one  child,  $80:  ea:h  additional  child, 
$20.  A  divorced  wil »,  $42:  a  divorced 
wife  and  one  child,  $'  2.  and  $20  for  each 
additional  child. 

Note:  If  the  divorce  or  separation 
order  of  the  court  dees  not  call  for  ali- 
mony or  separate  ma  ntenance.  the  wife 
will  not  receive  any  allotment,  and  in 
case  of  a  court  order  providing  alimony 
or  separate  maintena  ice.  she  will  get  no 
more  than  the  amoun ;  fixed  by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependen  s:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substan- 
tially, but  not  com  jletely.  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  or  support.  A  par- 
ent. $37;  two  parents  $37;  a  parent  and 
any  number  of  brothi  is  and  sisters.  $37; 
two  parents  and  any  lumber  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependei  ts:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  o  r  she  is  completely 
dependent  upon  the  s  »rvicemp.n  for  sup- 
port. One  parent,  $!0:  one  parent  and 
one  brother  or  sister, ;  68;  one  parent  and 
each  additional  broth  -r  or  sister,  $50  plus 
$11  for  each  brother  or  sister;  two  par- 
ents, $68;  two  paren  s  and  one  brother 
or  sister,  $68  plus  $11  for  each  brother 
or  sister:  a  brother  o  sister  but  no  par- 
ents, $42;  each  adcltlonal  brother  or 
sister  without  parent*,  $11. 

It  U  Important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commmding  ofBcers  for 
allotment  and  allowi  nee,  as  thoM  bent- 
fits  will  begin  tht  dau  application  Is  flltd. 
Allotmtnls  are  compv  Isory  only  for  class 
A  deptndtnts.  If  tit  service  man  or 
woman  for  some  reas)n  or  other  falls  to 
makt  application  or  li  In  a  position  whtrt 
ht  or  she  cannot  ma  it  application,  any 
class  A  dtptndtnt  oa  >  makt  application 
insttad.  Tht  Army  i  rquiren  thtir  rtgu- 
lar  application  blknk  o  bt  nUtd  out;  tht 
Navy  rtquires  merely  a  Ittttr  giving  tht 
name  of  applicant's  wlft  and  chlldrtn 
and  dates  of  birth.  ]  i  cast  a  man  is  rt- 
porled  missing  In  ac  Ion.  the  allotmtnt 
and  allowance  contin  it  to  bt  paid  for  a 
ptrlod  of  a  year.  unle4.  In  tht  mtantlmt, 
his  status  Is  dtflnlttl:  dttermlned. 

Parents  and  brothi  rs  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependen  7  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  sam  b  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  ca  n  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  »on  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  insti  ^nce.  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  servi  e,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now.  if  anot  ler  son  or  daughter 
in  the  service  helped  ;upport  these  same 
parents,  they  can  ge  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  dai  ghter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  Juris- 
diction over  allotment  5  and  allowances  is 


Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C.  The 
agency  for  the  Army  is  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benefits,  War  Department,  213 
Washington  Street.  Newark.  N.  J,  If 
you  experience  any  difficulty,  contact 
your  Congressman. 

TIMPORART  AID  TOR  DEPENDENTS  OF  SERVICEMEN 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  service- 
men. Many  dependents,  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  themselves,  are 
no^  fully  acquainted  with  the  two  emer- 
gency agencies  set  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  such  persons  in  need. 
These  two  agencies  have  branches  all 
over  the  country.  They  are  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  whose  functions 
have  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which 
also  can  be  reached  through  the  Red 
Cross. 

ARMT   REI.IEr   FUND 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  in  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Cross  if  the  soldier  Is 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate 
financial  assistance.  He  will  receive 
courteous  and  willing  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  fund  is  also  open  to  all  de- 
pendents of  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
and  anyone  needing  relief  should  get 
in  touch  at  once  with  this  fund  through 
the  local  Red  Cross. 

NAVT   RELIET  BOCISTT 

Any  serviceman  or  servicewoman  In 
our  naval  forces  or  his  dependents  can 
appeal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  finan- 
cial assistance.  To  get  immediate 
action,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  case 
up  through  the  Red  Cross. 

MUimiNO-OVT  rAT 

This  benefit  Is  payable  to  all  honor- 
ably discharged  ptrtonnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  tht  Army 
and  heutenant  senior  grade  In  tht  Navy, 
Paymtnts  art  made  In  tht  following 
sums:  Ptrsonnel  with  less  than  00  days' 
active  scrvlot.  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  service,  none  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
Btatofl  or  Alaska.  $200;  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  service,  any  part  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska,  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
terlni-out  payments  amount  to  more 
than  $100.  payments  are  made  In 
monthly  tnttrvali  of  $100  taoh.  Strv- 
Icemrn  who  art  dlKharftd  at  their  own 
request  art  not  tntttltd  to  musttrlng-out 
pay. 

nn  MBIOAI.  AMP  NUSAIIfa  CASS  fOS  WIVIB  ANB 
INf  AMT8  or  SISN  Uf  OVS  ASMgD 


Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  In 
service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a 
qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided,  including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the 
first   sign   of   pregnancy.    She   should 
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then  ask  the  doctor  for  an  application 
form  to  apply  for  this  free  service.    If 
the  doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health.  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Health.  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  ask  them 
to  send  a  blank  to  you.    Fill  out  the  ap- 
plication blank  carefully.    Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  husband's  serial  number.  The 
wife  fills  in  part  1  of  the  blank.    Ask 
your  doctor  to  fill  in  part  2  at  once  and 
send  it  Immediately  to  Jefferson  City  for 
approval.    It  is  important   that  wives 
apply  for  this  in  early  pregnancy;  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  not  approve 
payments  of  the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any 
service,  before  the  application  is  made 
out.    In  the  case  of  emergency,  be  sure 
that  the  doctor  makes  application  for 
you  within  48  hours  after  service  is  ren- 
dered.   If  the  application  Is  not  made 
within  48  hours,  no  bills  for  medical  or 
hospital     service     will     be     paid.    The 
charges  are  paid  directly  to  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  and  the  nurse;  no  money 
Is  given  to  the  wife.    This  service  is  ex- 
tended to  wives  and  infants  of  service- 
men In  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska, 
but  not  to  any  other  foreign  country. 

SERVICE -CONNECTED     OXSABILITT     PENSIONS 

Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  line  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10  percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Special  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye,  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
rate  being  $250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the  vet- 
eran for  benefits  payable  to  him  as  the 
result  of  injury  or  disease  resulting  from 
military  service.  Tht  award  of  compen- 
sation Is  based  on  tht  degree  of  dlsablUty 
which  Is  determined  according  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  schedule  pro- 
visions. Any  dlsablUty,  except  miscon- 
duct. Is  compensable  If  it  Is  as  much  as 
10  percent  dieabltng.  This  application  it 
known  u  form  626.  It  is  simple  to  exe- 
cute and  seldom  does  one  have  any  trou- 
ble answering  the  questions.  Additional 
evidence  is  seldom  required.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  on  the  adjudication  of  tht 
initial  claim.  No  substqutnt  formal 
claim  nctd  bt  filed.  If  the  veteran  Is 
dlieatlsfled  with  hla  preeent  rating,  ho 
OM  iubmlt  medical  evidence  to  this 
effect. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  doctor's  lUtement  must  state 
not  only  his  dlatnoals  but  sulBclent  find- 
ings to  warrant  It.  Zt  is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  leiist  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  of  disability  than  the 
preeent  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence  the  Veter- 
ans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an  offi- 
cial physical  examination  for  rating  pur- 
poses, thereby  reopening  tlie  case  for 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enlisted 
men  discharged  for  disability  whose 
claims,  with  essential  servfce  and  medi- 
cal records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices 
for  settlement,  veterans  should  file 
claim  on  proper  form  which  will  be  sup- 


plied them  by  any  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility  or  the  local  representative 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If  the  dis- 
abled person  is  insane  or  incompetent, 
the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  will  file  all  necessary 
claims  for  him. 

SXAftJtTSnCKNT    TO    CIVIL    UP* — EDUCATION 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
G.  I,  bill  of  rights  offers  an  education  to 
any  man  who  ser%'ed  for  a  period  of  90 
days  on  or  after  September  16.  liMO.  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war,  and  who  was  discharged  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  and  who 
was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service.  Application  must 
be  made  therefor  within  2  years  after 
discharge.  The  Government  will  pay  to 
the  school  of  the  veteran's  choice  up  to 
$500  per  year  for  tuition  and  books  and 
will  pay  to  the  veteran  $50  per  month 
maintenance  if  without  dependents,  and 
$75  if  he  has  dependents.  Any  man  who 
served  90  days  on  or  after  September  16. 
1940,  may  receive  1  year's  schooling  and 
1  month  additional  education  for  each 
month  in  active  service,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  period  of  education  exceed 
4  years.  There  is  also  a  provision  for 
part-time  attendance  in  a  course  of  edu- 
cation or  training  at  a  reduced  subsist- 
ence allowance  or  without  allowance  but 
with  payment  of  tuition  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional education  for  service-incurred 
disabilities,  extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16, 
1940,  to  December  6,  1941^^^ 

Application  for  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  made  to  the  Director, 
Servicemen's  Education  and  Training, 
Veterans'  Administration.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

NOSIWALIBATIOIf    AlfO    mOtTtnnC    AfVUANcn 

Adequate  hospital  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
veterans  for  nonservice  disabilities  or 
dieeasee  as  well  as  for  dlsabilitlte  or  dis- 
eaeee  incurred  in  service. 

The  veteran  has  tht  right  to  adtquate 
prosthetic  appliances  and  necessary 
training  to  effect  the  greatest  possible 
benefits  in  the  use  of  such  appliances. 


statcT  or  MHMOM,  aeviKW  or  maaovus 
cNAMi  ea  wmjMm  raoM  Aonva  siwci 

A  veteran  hat  the  right  of  review  in 
eases  of  IrregtUar  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service,  (a>  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  at  time  of  com- 
mitting the  offense  wti  insane,  in  event 
of  which  determination,  benefits  to  which 
the  person  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
shall  not  be  forfeited:  (b)  except  in  ease 
of  separation  by  sentence  of  general 
court  martial,  any  enlisted  man  or  officer 
may  have  a  review  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
such  discharge  or  dismissal;  (c)  any  of- 
ficer retired  or  released  to  inactive 
status  without  pay  may  likewise  have  a 
review  by  an  authorized  board  to  deter- 
mine retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act,  whichever  be  the  later. 


LOANS  roi  TBS  POBCBAn  OR  COWBTtUCHUW  CT 
ROUSSS,  rARMS,  AMD  BCSINE3S  P«OPBTT 

Loans  provided  for  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes  or  for  the  alteration  or 
Improvement  of  buildings  or  equipment 
may  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  the  total  amount  guar- 
anteed as  to  any  one  person  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $2,000.  Loans  may 
be  made  bj  an  individual  or  by  private  or 
public — State  or  Federal — lending  agen- 
cies or  institutions.  The  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent.  The  loan 
must  be  practicable  and  suitable  to  vet- 
erans' circumstances.  The  loan  must  be 
repaid  in  20  years.  Application  roust  be 
made  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

EICPLOTMENT  OF  TETESANS 

A  veteran  of  any  war,  honorably  dis- 
charged from  any  one  of  the  services,  has 
the  right  to  register  for  employment 
and  for  placement  in  employment  by  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service.  He 
should  contact  his  local  United  States 
Employment  Office  in  his  home  town  or 
county. 

XTHSMFLOTMEMT  COMPBNKATION 

There  is  also  a  provision  for  unem- 
ployment allowances  of  $20  per  week 
while  unemployed.  To  be  eligible,  the 
person  must  reside  In  the  United  States; 
be  completely  unemployed,  or,  if  par- 
tially unemployed,  at  wages  less  than  $23 
per  week;  be  registered  with  and  report 
to  a  public  employment  office:  be  able  to 
work  and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified:  If  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct:  If  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course:  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strlko 
or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stop- 
page. 
trntttrmt  ros  tmumwun  as  a  aaeoLV  or  umb 

ur  ION,  oAuoHTaa,  mvwaun.  os  rAmsa 

There  are  four  money  benefits  pro* 
vided  for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment* 
monthly  Insurance  paymentn  if  the  serv* 
iceman  applied  for  insurance,  monthly 
pension,  and  back  pay. 
osATvrrf 

The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sum  payMMt 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re> 
ccivcd  at  the  date  of  dettb.  In  addttlM, 
the  dependents  of  any  private  or  seaman 
who  dies  in  foreign  servlee  receive  20  per- 
cent of  his  base  pay,  and  the  dependenti 
of  any  officer  who  dies  in  foreign  eenriea 
receive  10  percent  of  his  base  pay.  If  the 
serviceman  was  in  either  the  flying  serv- 
ice or  submarine  service,  his  dependents 
receive.  In  addition,  50  percent  of  his 
base  pay.  There  is  al-so  a  longevity  pro- 
vision In  addition  to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  Is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  tiie 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  is  not 
automatically  paid  to  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  service- 
man. The  serviceman  should  designate 
someone  of  this  latter  class  to  receive 
it.  However,  if  he  does  not,  they  nay 
apply  for  it.    If  two  parents  survive,  tne 
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amount  Is  divided  between  them.  A 
grandparent  must  show  an  insurable  in- 
terest in  order  to  receive  it. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch,  Finance  Office,  United 
States  Army,  60  Florida  Avenue  NE., 
Washington  25,  D.  C;  by  the  surviving 
relative  of  a  seaman  to:  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

MONTBLT    INSX7KANCX    PATMEMTS 

This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump 
sum;  it  is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary — 
the  older  the  beneficiary  the  higher  is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  if  the  beneficiary  for  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  under  30  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  Insured, 
payment  shall  be  made  in  240  equal 
monthly  installments,  at  the  rate  of  $5.51 
for  each  $1,000  of  insurance.  If  the  ben- 
^eficiary  to  whom  payment  is  first  made 
is  30  of  more  years  of  age  at  the  date 
of  death  of  the  insured,  payment  shall 
be  made  in  equal  monthly  installments 
for  120  months  certain,  with  such  pay- 
ment in  Installments  continuing  during 
the  remaining  lifetime  of  such  benefici- 
ary. For  Instance,  under  a  $10,000  pol- 
icy, a  50-year-oId  beneficiary  wlU  get 
$53.90  monthly.  Under  the  same  policy 
a  70-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and  wom- 
en in  service  to  see  that  all  insurance 
certificates  are  in  order  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  designated  by  the  service 
men  or  women  to  receive  them.  An  in- 
suraiKe  policy  taken  out  by  men  and 
women  in  service  can  name  any  of  the 
following  as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  hus- 
band, child,  stepchild,  illegitimate  child, 
parents,  brother,  or  sister,  including 
those  of  halfblood.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  parent  or  brother  or  sister 
from  being  the  beneficiary  of  more  than 
one  serviceman. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  insurance  policy  now. 
See  that  everything  is  in  order  now.  It 
might  save  a  lot  of  grief  in  the  future. 
Negligence  has  caused  many  a  bene- 
ficiary to  lose  out.  A  little  care  can 
avoid  a  lot  of  trouble  should  anything 
happen.  I  would  suggest  that  you  send 
your  serviceman  this  pamphlet  so  that 
he  may  check  all  matters  pertaining  to 
his  beneficiaries. 

MONTHLY    PINSIONS 

This  pension  is  paid  automatically  to 
a  wife  and  children.  All  children  under 
18  are  eligible.  Children  up  to  21  are 
eligible  if  they  are  in  school  up  to  that 
time.  If  a  child  marries  before  18  or  21. 
they  are  not  eligible  for  this  tension. 
Parents  who  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  deceased  man  or  woman  in  service 
are  also  entitled  to  a  pension.  Parents 
who  have  been  dependent  upon  a  de- 
ceased serviceman  can  get  a  pension  at 
the  same  time  his  wife  and  children  are 
getting  a  pension.  The  amounts  of  the 
monthly  pension  are  as  follows: 

One  parent.  $45  a  month.  Two 
parents.  $2S  each.  Widow  but  no  child. 
$50;  Widow  with  one  child.  $65,  with  $13 


for  each  additional  child.  No  widow  but 
one  child.  $25;  no  v;  dow  but  two  chil- 
dren, $38  equally  c^i'  ided,  with  $10  for 
each  additional  chilf,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $100. 

The  fact  that  a  ividow,  a  child,  or 
parent  gets  the  insur  ince,  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  gett  ng  a  pension  also. 
They  can  collect  botii  insurance  and  a 
pension. 

BACK  PAT  DT7Z  TI  E  SESVICZMAN 

When  a  casualty  o:curs,  that  service- 
man or  woman  wlio  has  become  a 
casualty  may  have  ba|:k  pay  coming.  All 
this  back  pay  is  paid 
Application  should  hk 
viving  relative  of  a  ioldier  to:  Finance 
Officer.  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  Washinjton  25,  D.  C;  by 
the  surviving  relativ;  of  a  seaman  to: 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment. Washingto  i  25,  D.  C. 
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BUXIAL  ALLOWANCE  FO  t  ANT  WAI  VETERAN 

After  honorable  service  reimbursement 
for  burial  may  be  a  lowed,  not  exceed- 
ing  $100,  on  burial,  ^neral,  and  trans- 
portation expenses, 
be  made  to  Director. 
Service,  Veterans'  Aditilnistration,  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  hoiorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while 
in  active  service,  wi 
therein  of  his  wife  oi 
certain  circumstances,  his  minor  chil- 
dren or  adult  unmairied  daughters. 


,h  right  of  burial 
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WRITE   FOR   OTHEI 


It  is  exceedingly 
the  details  of  benefitjs 
erans  of  this  and  pre'  ious 
tried  to  sketch  briefi  r 
ticularly  relating  to 
as  many  pamphlets 
covering  the  provisiofis 
other  wars.     I  mere 
as  a  guide  to  service 
their  dependents.     If 
questions  or  individua 
eied   in   this  summsp-y 
write  to  me  personal 
address:    William  C 
House  Office  Building 


Dif  est  of  Rif  hts  and 
Veterans  of  the  Arm^d 
Dependents 


EXTENSION  O  :•  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  . .  ROONEY 

or  NSW  ro«x 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  F  EPHB8KNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  Septe  nber  14.  1944 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
scarcely  a  family  resicnng  in  the  congres 
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difficult  to  cover  all 
available  to  vet- 
wars.    I  have 
the  benefits  par- 
World  War  No.  2, 
lave  been  printed 
fcr  veterans  of 
y  offer  this  digest 
nen.  veterans,  and 
anyone  has  special 
problems  not  cov- 
I  suggest  you 
y  to  the  following 
CoLB.   room   342, 
Wastiington,  D.  C. 


Benefits  Available  to 
Forces  and  Their 


sional  district  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  which  has 
not  at  least  one  relative  or  loved  one 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

This  war  Congress  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  the  tremendous  debt  we  owe 
for  the  great  sacrifices  our  service  men 
and  women  have  been  making  for  us  in 
this  war  and  has  passed  legislation  in- 
creasing the  serviceman's  pay  over  that 
of  prior  wars,  granting  war  veterans  sub- 
stantial hospital  and  disability  benefits, 
protecting  their  financial  Interests  while 
they  are  away  from  home,  extending  de- 
pendency allotments  to  their  immediate 
families  to  aid  them  to  carry  on  finan- 
cially while  they  are  in  the  service  and, 
finally,  conferring  upon  them  the  so- 
called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 

While  many  and  varied  well-earned 
rights  and  benefits  have  been  accorded 
the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  dependents — to  which  they  are 
justly  and  unquestionably  entitled  and 
which  are  only  a  small  token  of  the  deep 
and  grateful  appreciation  we  truly  owe 
them — I  frequently  find  many  in  my  dis- 
trict who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  rights 
and  benefits  Congress  has  given  them. 
After  talking  with  many  veterans  of  the 
present  World  War  who  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  I  am  convinced  that  all 
such  veterans  and  their  dependents  are 
not  fully  informed  with  regard  to  the 
benefits  provided  by  the  so-called  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights  and  what  the  Government 
now  offers  to  the  returning  war  veteran. 
Frequently  many  of  our  citizens  do  not 
get  all  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled simply  because  they  do  not  know 
about  them. 

In  order  that  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  their  families  at  home  may 
be  fully  cognizant  of  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits due  them  under  congressional  laws. 
I  offer  the  following  brief  digest.  If  any 
of  the  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict feel  they  have  not  been  receiving 
all  the  benefits  due  them,  or  should  they 
feel  that  I  can  assist  in  expediting  any 
matters  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  with  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments, I  would  appreciate  their  writing 
me  in  detail  regarding  their  problem  at 
this  address:  Congressman  John  J. 
RooNEY,  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  known  as  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights,  is 
in  effect  a  program  for  reestablishment 
of  our  returning  service  men  and  women 
in  civilian  life.  Obviously  my  summary 
does  not  include  too  great  detail  or  par- 
ticulars, and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  rules  and  regulations  laid  down 
hereafter  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  more  accurately  and  definitely 
develop  each  of  the  rights  conferred  by 
the  bill  as  well  as  the  procedure  to  be 
followed. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  before 
going  into  this  summary  that  I  consider 
that  in  passing  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights 
Congress  has  only  taken  the  initial  or 
first  important  step  toward  properly  pro- 
\iding  for  the  welfare  of  returning  war 
veterans.  It  i:>  apparent  that  we  have 
many  things  yet  to  do  in  order  that  a 
proper  veterans'  program  may  be  car- 
ried out. 
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TmRANS'   AOMINUTRATION 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  made 
an  essential  war  agency,  second  only  to 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  grsuit- 
ing  it  high  priority  insofar  tm  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  ntateriai  are 
concerned.  This  means  thit  immedi- 
ately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
when  the  Army  and  Navy  will  have  no 
further  pressing  need  for  ^uch  items, 
hospitals  under  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  have  priority  on  tlie  supplies, 
equipment,  and  so  forth,  the.i  available. 
Priorities  for  materials  apply  also  to  any 
State  institution  to  he  built  f  3r  the  care 
or  hospitalization  of  veterans.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,000  is  provided 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the 
construction  of  new  hospitals  and  addi- 
tional hospital  facilities  to  care  for  dis- 
eases and  disabilities  which  are  non- 
service-connected  as  well  as  those  in- 
curred in  service  with  the  armed  forces. 
In  this  connection.  I  might  say  that  I 
trust  that  the  great  borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, a  veritable  arsenal  of  democracy 
wlilch  provided  over  300,000  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  will  not  be  overlooked 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  a  site  for  one 
of  such  new  Government  hospitals. 

■CVIBW  or  DBCHAROES 

Unless  the  result  of  a  gerieral  court 
martial,  any  discharge  or  dismissal  other 
than  honorable  may  be  reviewed  by  au- 
thorized boards  in  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  at  the  veteran's  request  at 
any  time  within  15  years  of  hi)  discharge 
or  dismissal.  If  Justified  upon  a  full  re- 
view of  the  facts,  a  new  discharge  may 
be  issued.  Officers  retired  or  released 
to  inactive  service,  without  pay,  for  phys- 
ical disability,  not  in  line  of  duty,  may 
also  demand  review  of  the  finding  of  the 
retiring  board. 

sKRVicE  txayum  and  ait^ics 

Prior  to  adjudication  of  th-;  degree  of 
disability  of  an  injured  veterin  and  be- 
fore his  discharge,  the  service  man  or 
woman  may  consult  at  the  hospital  or 
discharge  center  with  duly  accredited 
service  or  welfare  officers  provided  by 
recognized  veterans'  organizcitions  such 
as  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
their  auxiliaries  regarding  ais  or  her 
claim  for  post-war  benefits.  The  veteran 
may  not  be  compelled  to  sign  any  state- 
ment relating  to  the  origin.  Incurrence. 
or  aggravation  of  his  injury  or  disability. 
and  if  any  such  a  statement  is  executed 
l)y  him  at  any  time  and  later  found  to  be 
against  his  interest.  It  shall  ipso  facto 
be  adjudged  to  be  null  and  void  and  of 
no  effect  whatsoever.  Also,  a  service- 
man must  not  be  discharged  from  the 
service  or  released  from  activ-;  duty  until 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  his  pay  is 
ready  or,  if  disabled,  until  a<lequate  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  fllirig  claim  for 
his  compensation,  pension,  or  hospitali- 
zation. 

bsai>jtt8Tmknt  to  citxl  van 

Upon  discharge,  or  release  from  active 
service  under  conditions  othtT  than  dis- 
honorable, after  at  least  90  days  service 
in  the  armed  forces  subsequent  to  Sep- 


tember 16, 1940,  or  upon  sooner  discharge 
for  service-connected  disabihty.  all  vet- 
erans, regardless  of  rank,  are  entitled  to: 

(A)    SDTTCATION  AND  TRAININO 

A  veteran  who  qualifies  for  college  or 
other  schooling  may  be  educated  at  Uncle 
Sam's  expense  for  1  year.  Then,  should 
he  qualify  for  further  education,  he  can 
continue  for  the  length  of  time  that  he 
serviced  in  the  armed  forces  between 
September  16,  1940,  and  the  termination 
of  the  war.  If  he  was  over  25  years  of 
age  when  he  entered  the  service  he  must 
be  able  to  sh  jw  that  his  rjducation  or 
training  was  Impeded,  delayed,  inter- 
rupted, or  interfered  with  by  reason  of 
his  entrance  Into  the  service.  If  he  was 
not  over  25  at  the  time  he  entered  the 
service  It  is  provided  that  his  education 
shall  be  automatically  deemed  to  have 
been  delayed  or  interrupted  or  inter- 
fered with.  Thus,  he  may  have  left  col- 
lege or  school  and  been  working  for  a 
Uving  when  he  entered  the  service  and 
still  be  entitled  to  these  education  bene- 
fits. In  no  event  does  the  total  period 
of  education  for  a  veteran  extend  beyond 
4  years,  and  the  entire  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  terminates  7  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

When  a  veteran  qualified  for  a  college 
or  school  of  the  veteran's  own  choice 
all  customary  tuition  fees  as  well  as  ex- 
penses for  books,  library,  and  laboi-atory 
fees,  and  so  forth,  up  to  $500  per  year, 
together  with  a  monthly  subsistence  al- 
lowance of  $50  if  the  veteran  is  single 
or  $75  if  he  has  a  dependent  or  de- 
pendents. 

The  veteran  may  select  his  own  course 
or  courses  of  study  in  whatever  approved 
school  or  college  he  chooses.  He  must, 
however,  pay  his  own  transportation  ex- 
penses to  such  institution.  Further,  he 
must  keep  himself  in  good  scholastic 
standing  and  maintain  records  and  con- 
duct rating  which  is  satisfactory  to  the 
school  authorities  or  he  will  be  expelled. 

All  war  veterans,  irrespective  of  age, 
are  entitled  to  a  year's  refresher  or  re- 
training course  or  the  equivalent  of  1 
year  in  continuous  part-time  study  so 
that  they  can  bring  themselves  in  line 
with  improved  and  up-to-date  practices 
In  their  trade  or  profession. 

Application  for  education  and  training 
should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Service- 
men's Education  and  Training,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Every  veteran  has  until  2  years  after 
either  the  date  of  his  liscliarge  or  the 
termination  of  the  present  war.  which- 
ever is  later,  to  return  to  schooL 

<8)    LOAMS  TO  TSTBUjrs 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will  ar- 
range for  a  Government-guaranteed 
loan  to  a  qualified  veteran  for  purchasing 
or  constructing  his  home,  for  making  re- 
pairs. alterati(ms,  or  imjM'ovements  on 
his  home,  or  for  paying  off  back  taxes, 
delinquent  debts,  or^pecial  assessments 
on  his  home.  The  Government  will 
guarantee  50  percent  of  the  loan  or  loans, 
which  may  be  made  by  a  bank, 
loan  association  governmental  lending 
agency,  or  by  an  individual  or  friend  of 
the  veterans,  the  aggregate  amount 
guaranteed  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $2,000. 
The  interest  thereon  must  not  exceed  4 


percent,  and  the  Government  will  pay 
the  first  year's  interest  on  the  amount  it 
guarantees. 

Accordingly,  a  qualified  war  veteran 
may  borrow  up  to  $4,000.  repajrment  of 
$2,000  of  which  will  be  guaranteed  by 
Uncle  Sam.  He  must  satisfy  the  lender 
as  to  collateral  on  his  share  of  such  loan. 
In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a  home, 
the  home  could  be  used  as  collateral. 
The  Government  will  also  guarantee  % 
secondary  loan  up  to  20  percent  of  the 
purchase  price  or  coet  of  the  property. 
However,  the  total  sum  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  in  both  loans  must  not 
exceed  $2,000.  It  is  als3  possible  for  re- 
turning veterans  to  obtain  cash  for  down 
payments  on  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Interest  on  these  so-called  secondary 
loans  may  not  exceed  5  percent  per  an- 
num. All  veterans  must  take  advantage 
of  these  loan  opportunities  within  2  years 
after  tlieir  discharge  from  the  servlca 
or  2  years  after  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  the  later  date,  and  all  such 
loans  must  be  repaid  by  the  t>orrower 
within  20  years. 

A  veteran  Is  also  entitled  to  such  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  his  ov.'n  busi- 
ness. The  conditions  and  procedure  in 
regard  to  a  loan  for  business  purposes 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  for 
buying  a  home.  He  may  use  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loan  to  set  up  a  new  busi- 
ness or  to  buy  an  established  business  or 
land,  buildings,  supplies,  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, or  tools.  In  connection  with  a 
loon  for  this  purpose,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  be  shown  something 
about  the  veteran's  background  and 
business  experience  so  that  such  Admin- 
istration may  be  assured  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  likelihood  of  the  veteran's 
financial  success  in  the  business  he  en- 
ters or  is  engaged  in. 

Applications  for  loans  should  be  made 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Veterans'  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

(C)    EaCPLOTKENT 

Under  supervision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  utmost  assistance  in  ob- 
taining gainful  employment  will  be  given 
to  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  all 
wars  through  existing  agencies.  The  law 
provides  for  establishment  of  a  Veterans' 
Placement  Bsrvice  Board.  A  veteran's 
employment  representative — himself  a 
war  veteran — will  be  available  to  insure 
the  veteran  getting  every  possible  op- 
portunity cif  employment.  Veterans 
should  register  for  jobs  at  the  proper 
office  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

(B>    TmxUVLOTMXKT  BENCnTS 

Veterans  of  the  armed  forces,  honor- 
ably discharged,  are  entitled  to  claim  un- 
employment benefits  of  $20  per  week  up 
to  52  weeks  if  they  cannot  find  jobs. 
These  benefits  are  based  on  length  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  A  veteran 
may  claim  4  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits  for  each  month  of  service,  plus 
an  additional  time  allowance  of  24  weeks 
for  the  fb^  90  days  of  his  service.  He 
must  comply  with  the  New  York  State 
laws  relative  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation, that  is,  if  unemployed,  he  ap- 
ply for  work,  show  that  he  cannot  obtain 
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suitable  work,  and  promptly  fulfill  the 
other  procedural  requirements. 

Unemployment  t)eneflts  are  available 
to  veterans  until  2  years  after  their  dis- 
charge or  release  or  the  termination  of 
the  war.  whichever  is  the  later  date. 
They  must  accept  suitable  work  if  it  Is 
O^ed  to  them.  They  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  such  benefits  if  they 
voluntarily  leave  suitable  jobs  without 
good  cause,  are  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct,  or  fail,  without  good 
cause,  to  attend  an  available  free  train- 
ing cour.se  as  required  by  the  new  law. 

A  self-employed  veteran  fully  engaged 
In  his  own  trade,  business,  or  profession. 
whose  net  income  is  less  than  $100  per 
month,  may  obtain  the  cash  difference 
nec3fsary  to  bring  his  monthly  net  in- 
come up  to  $100  for  not  more  than  12 
monthly  payments,  according  to  his 
length  of  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
gENtrrrs  pbtviouslt  ceantzd 

The  foregoing  benefits  for  veterans  are 
In '  addition  to  those  already  provided 
under  existing  laws  relating  to  disability 
compensation,  pensions,  hospitalization, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  the  same  as  those  pro- 
vided for  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 

AOOnnONAL    RJCHTS.    BENEFTTS.    AND 
KXqxnEIUENTS 

Thus  far.  I  have  discussed  only  some 
of  the  major  provisions  of  the  O.  I.  bill 
of  rights.  Congress  has  passed  many 
other  laws  of  benefit  to  war  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2  such  as  dependency 
benefits,  maternity  care.  National  S3rv- 
Ic-  Life  Insurance,  death  gratuity  of  6 
month's  pay.  monthly  pension,  back-pay 
allowance,  and  others. 

MCSTEailfC-OtJT   PAT 

A  veteran  whose  rank  is  below  cap- 
tain in  the  Army  or  lieutenant,  senior 
grade,  in  the  Navy,  who  is  discharged 
imder  honorable  conditions  automati- 
cally receives  mustering -out  pay  of  from 
$100  to  $300  to  help  tide  him  over  the 
immediate  period  after  his  discharge 
end  to  aid  him  in  his  necessary  read- 
-Justment  to  civilian  life.  Payments  are 
made  in  monthly  intervals  of  $100  each 
whenever  the  total  mustering-out  pay 
exceeds  $100. 

Those  who  served  less  than  60  days 
receive  $100:  60  days  or  more,  but  no 
foreign  service.  $200;  60  days  or  more, 
pnd  service  outside  the  continental 
United  States  or  in  Alaska.  $300.  Certain 
groups  are  excluded,  such  as  those  re- 
ceiving base  pay  of  more  than  $200  a 
month  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 
Any  eligible  veteran  discharged  before 
this  law  was  passed  may  now  obtain  pay- 
ment by  applying  to  his  own  branch  of 
the  service. 

BOSnTAL  CAU 

Should  a  veteran  ever  need  hospital 
care  for  a  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty  in  the  service,  it  will  be  provided 
upon  request  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trati6n.  He  or  she  may  also  be  given 
free  transportation  to  the  hospital.  If 
the  Illness  is  not  due  to  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  he  may  still  set  hospitali- 
mtlon  if  a  bed  is  available  and  he  is 
financially  unable  to  pay  the  cost  him- 
t?tf. 


MEDICAL  AT  nmON 

If  any  veteran  need: 
dental  care  not  requir  ng 
it  will  be  provided  by 
ministration  if  the  condition 
or  aggravated  in 
service.     Medicine, 
work,  and  so  forth, 


medical  service  or 
_  hospitalization, 
the  Veterans'  Ad- 
was  caused 
of   duty  by  his 
Appliances,  bridge- 
included. 


lire 
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OISABILrrT  I  ENSIONS 

If  a  veteran  is  honorably  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  with  a  disability 
due  to  service,  he  maj  be  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits,  includ  ng  a  pension.  The 
amount  payaftle  ruis  from  $11.50  a 
month  for  10-percerijt  disability  up  to 
$115  a  month  for  100 
In  addition  there  are 
allowances  for  specifl< 


seriously  disabling  cmditions.  such  as 
loss  of  hand,  foot,  ey^,  blindness,  and  so 
forth. 

NATIONAL    BCSVICE    tlT*    INSXHUNCE 

Most  ex-service  m(n  and  women  will 
want  to  keep  their  nitional  service  life 
insurance  in  force.  1  o  do  this  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  preijiiums  direct  to  the 
Veterans'  Administra 
insurance  will  lapse. 


percent  disability, 
special  rates  and 
injuries  and  more 


ion;  otherwise  the 
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SEKVICE 


I       Discharged    male 

I  quired  by  law  to  rebort 

I  selective  board  in  person 

I  within  5  days  after 


tl  eir 
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If  a  veteran  wants 
he  had   before  he 
forces  together  with 
other  benefits,  he  mu^t 
in  40  days  after  the 
I  feel  that  this  time 
entirely  too  short 
last  week  of  the  Cor^mittee 
Affairs  of  which  I 
a  member,  there 


di  te 
le 
A 
on 

have 
was 
cusslon  of  this  time 
peared   the   unanimous 
present  that  the  40 
considerably   extended 
spent  by  a  veteran 
not  be  included  in 
that  he  should  have 
period  of  time  within 
his  old  position, 
shortly  to  effectuate 
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There  are  a 
details   not   includec 
resume,  but  it  sets  forth 
the  high  points  of 
benefits  upon  veteraiis 
2.    Veterans  of  previous 
avail  themselves  of 
which  fully  cover 
to  them. 

All  Members  of 
sentatives  are  at  the 
erans  and  their  families 
answer  questions  or 
entation    of   claims 
statute  granting 

I  sincerely  trust 
be  of  some  help  to 
women  and  their 

Should  any  veteran 
further  details  or 
swer  to  problems  wlMch 


veterans    are    re- 
to  their  Iccal 
or  by  letter, 
discharge. 


to  reclaim  the  job 

^tered   the   armed 

all  seniority  and 

apply  for  it  with- 

of  his  discharge. 

limit  of  40  days  is 

a  general  meeting 

on  Military 

the  honor  to  be 

considerable  dis- 

Ij^nitation  and  it  ap- 

opinion   of   all 

period  should  be 

and   that    time 

a  hospital  should 

new  time  limit; 

the  new  extended 

which  to  demand 

will  be  taken  very 

;uch  changes. 


not  covered  in  this  summary,  he  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  regional  office  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  the  American  Legion,  or  any 
other  recognized  veterans'  organization 
or  auxiliary,  or,  if  he  prefers,  write  Con- 
gressman JOHN  J.  RooNEY.  House  Office 
BuUding,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 
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in   the   foregoing 

in  general  terms 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GPBSsiONAL  Record,  I  include  a  statement 
by  Mr.  John  McCarty,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Amarillo  News-Globe  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Panhandle  Water  Conserva- 
tion Authority.  Mr.  McCarty  has  long 
been  identified  with  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, and  his  statement  is  both 
timely  and  appropriate: 

"We  never  miss  the  water  until  the  well 
runs  dry"  Is  an  age-old  adage  that  does  not 
necessarily  apply  to  west  Texas  and  all  of 
the  arid  and  sem!arld  areas  of  the  West. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  these  areas  of  low 
rainfall,  who  depend  so  very  much  upon 
these  thirsty  acres  of  highly  productive  land, 
are  interested  In  holding  the  water  where  It 
falls  and  storing  and  using  it  as  it  is  needed 
to  support  the  life  and  commerce  of  our 
communities. 

Most  tM-eas  of  the  West  receive  less  than 
20  inches  of  rainfall  in  the  normal  year,  yet 
the  moisture  which  does  fall  often  is  un- 
favorably distributed  for  assured  crop  pro- 
duction. 

Western  development  has  been  speeded 
and  the  economy  of  many  areas  has  been 
stabilized  by  the  construction  of  irrigation 
and  power-generating  projects.  I  have  seen 
Government  figures  showing  that  there  are 
about  750,000,000  acres  of  arid  and  semiarid 
tillable  land  in  the  17  Western  States.  Of 
this  total,  I  am  informed,  there  is  a  potential 
water  supply  for  about  43.000  000  acres  in 
addition  to  the  total  of  about  21,000.000  acres 
now  Irrigated. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  millions  of 
westerners,  both  on  the  land  and  In  the 
towns  and  cities  throughout  the  West, 
depend  on  these  irrigated  acres.  Moreover, 
the  livelihood  of  many  millions  of  persons 
residing  in  the  industrial  East  depend  upon 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  irrigation- 
supported  westerners.  This  is  a  man-made 
economy,  because  without  past  construction 
of  the  many  irrigation  and  power  projects 
this  gigantic  industry  and  its  allied  indus- 
tries the  Nation  today  would  have  less  of 
many  things. 

The  future  development  of  the  West,  both 
In  agriculture  and  manufacturing,  will  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  construction  of 
additional  storage  reservoirs,  power  plants, 
and  irrigation  systems.  But  what  the 
futxire  brings  will  depend  entirely  upon  what 
plans  are  made  for  the  future.  Decades  have 
passed  since  America  could  afford  to  let  the 
future  of  the  West  take  care  of  Itself.  There 
i.  no  more  natural  room  for  settlement  and 
development.  America  must  provide  room 
by  storing  and  using  its  precious  water  for 
the  very  best  interest  of  the  West. 
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I  am  familiar  with  the  matter  of  alleged 
conflicting  rights  and  Intel  ests  In  connec- 
tion with  the  water  In  thi;  West.  To  me 
there  Is  no  conflict.  To  m«'  the  West  need 
Bot  be  enjoined  to  pay  tribute  to  Mississippi 
River  catfish.  I  am  mindful  of  those  in- 
terests which  seek  to  deny  the  West  of  its 
continued  development,  of  the  stability  of 
the  present.  These  Interests  seek  to  deny 
the  West  of  its  right  to  hold  and  to  use  the 
waters  which  originate  in  tie  West.  These 
Interests,  I  am  told,  would  c.eprive  the  West 
of  its  rightful  use  of  Its  waters  in  order  to 
float  bigger  and  better  steamboats  and  show 
boats  alofig  some  of  the  country's  rivers. 

To  me  the  age  of  Mark  Twain  and  Huckle- 
berry Finn  are  past.  I  believe  most  of  us 
still  can  catch  that  "Midnight  train  for 
Memphis."  Today's  and  tomorrow's  stream- 
lined trains,  all-weather  highways,  and  sky 
freight  and  passenger  planes  give  ample 
proof  that  this  Nation's  commerce  does  not 
depend  upon  a  gondola-aged  system  of  trans- 
portation. I  believe  the  p^opl*'"  Govern- 
ment will  refuse  to  deprive  the  West  of 
water  for  the  use  of  a  transjwrtation  system 
that  long  since  passed  Its  primary  useful- 
ness. 

Western  farmers,  producing  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  produce  and  sustaining 
hundreds  of  thriving  communities,  could 
find  little  consolation  in  hearing  the  whistle 
of  a  steamboat  coming  around  the  bend  at 
Kansas  City  or  Sioux  City  «  their  lands  lay 
parched  and  barren  for  the  want  of  the  water 
that  had  been  used  to  float  the  steamboat. 

I  support  future  construction  of  irriga- 
tioivand  power  systems  in  the  future  beca\ise 
of  what  they  have  contributed  to  the  West 
In  the  past.  In  the  midst  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  drought,  when  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  farm  families  were  uprooted  and 
driven  from  their  homes,  clothed  in  rags, 
to  become  Joads,  several  of  the  communi- 
ties within  the  stricken  area  of  the  West, 
served  with  irrigation  water,  actually  showed 
an  increase  in  population. 

Consider  what  Irrigation  has  done  In  the 
middle  Rio  Grande  country  of  Texas.  Check 
today's  thriving  towns  and  cities,  the  thou- 
sands of  prosperous  farmers,  the  unlimited 
amount  of  foodstuff  that  is  being  produced. 
Check  this  achievement  against  the  record  of 
but  few  decades  past.  The  Rio  Grande  needs 
no  steamboats.  Thousands  of  happy,  pros- 
perous people  can  set  their  watches  to  the 
whistles  of  the  cotton  gins  and  factories 
throughout  the  valley. 

Obvioxisly,  the  use  of  water  for  irrigation 
and  power  precludes  the  use  of  water  for 
navigation.  The  return  flow  of  water  is  Im- 
portant. Flood-control  projects  are  Impor- 
tant. The  storage  of  water,  holding  It  for 
release  into  the  streams  on  an  orderly  basis 
for  future  use  Is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
needs.  The  holding  of  water  and  the  use 
of  it  for  producing  life,  rather  than  let  it 
take  the  life  out  of  our  people  and  destroy 
their  property  In  the  river  towns  Is  Impor- 
tant. 

In  this  latter  connection  I  am  told  that 
the  able  engineers  of  the  War  Department  are 
engaged  in  Investigations  of  many  possible 
flood-control  developments  In  the  West. 
Among  these  are  several  along  the  Canadian 
River.  One  of  these  potentialities  is  the  San- 
ford  Reservoir  in  Hutchinson  County,  Tex. 
It  la  believed  that  this  proposed  reservoir 
will  act  to  prevent  damages  from  floods  in 
a  larger  area  below  Its  location,  and  In  addi- 
tion, it  may  provide  some  relief  from  future 
droughts  through  the  utilization  of  a  portion 
of  its  water  for  Irrigation  development.  It 
will  undoubtedly  provide  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  the  recreational  facilities  of  the 
east-central  Panhandle  area  of  Texas. 
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As  a  Fanner  and  Businesfman  Sees 
Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  13.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  treatises  on  money  reaching  the 
desks  of  the  Members  of  Congress  daily, 
the  booklet  on  managed  currency  by 
the  president  of  the  Nevada  State  Farm 
Bureau.  George  Fiancis  Ogilvie.  of  Elko. 
Nev.,  presents  facts  concerning  money 
that  merit  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. The  following  quotations  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Ogilvie's  booklet  entitled 
"Managed  Currency": 

Unsoitnd  Monet 

WHAT  WI  SEEK  to  AVOID 

Uncontrolled  inflation  means  a  wiping  out 
of  people's  lifetime  savings  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  debt,  both  private  and  public,  includ- 
ing War  bonds.  Such  action  would  even- 
tually lead  to  a  depression  of  equal  or  greater 
magnitude  than  the  depressions  caused  by 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  No.  1. 

Deflation  means  low  wages,  low  prices — 
both  agricultural  and  Industrial — and  of 
course,  low  national  income.  We  all  know 
that  these  things  are  accompanied  by  unem- 
ployment on  a  large  scale,  lower  standard  of 
living,  hunger,  lack  of  proper  medical  care, 
and  untold  suffering  of  all  kinds.  Bear  In 
mind  that  there  are  people  In  this  country 
greedy  enough  to  wish  for  all  of  these  mis- 
fortunes Just  for  an  opportunity  to  Invest 
their  hoarded  wealth  at  bankrupt  prices  and 
make  an  abnormal  profit  out  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  sincere,  honest,  loyal  American  citi- 
zens. Periodic  booms  and  depressions  are 
the  mechanics  through  which  such  people 
have  exploited  their  fellowmen  down  through 
history.    Note  what  happened  In  Germany. 

Such  economic  dislocations  are  man-made 
because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not 
lock  deeply  enough  Into  their  causes. 

The  time  Is  here — now — not  only  to  be 
thinking  of  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  a 
collapse  In  prices,  but  also  to  do  something 
about  It.  I  realize  that  most  farmers  are 
making  some  money  today  because  of  favor- 
able farm  prices — but  how  about  tomorrow? 
Is  It  a  good  plan  to  wait  until  the  horse  la 
stolen  before  locking  the  barn  door?  Let  us 
always  think  in  terms  of  the  future.. 

Which  will  come  first.  Inflation  or  defla- 
tion? We  would  all  like  to  know.  Some 
wealthy  people  are  buying  farms  in  order 
to  hedge  against  inflation.  Some  farmers 
are  selling  because  they  can  get  more  money 
now  than  for  several  years  past  and  they 
think  they  see  declining  prices  In  the  future. 
However,  most  farmers  are  hanging  on  to 
their  farms  because,  even  though  they  fear 
depressed  prices  after  the  war,  they  would 
not  know  where  to  Invest  their  money  if  they 
did  make  a  sale. 

Just  because  there  la  a  surplus  of  money 
and  credit  available  during  a  war  when  there 
Is  an  abnormal  demand  for  almost  everything 
a  farmer  produces,  we  should  not  forget  that 
unless  we  develop  corrective  measures  In  our 
economic  system  there  will  be  a  hang-over 
headache  to  out  spending  spree.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  analyze  our  situation  thor- 
oughly so  that  we  will  not  step  into  the 
quicksands  of  deflation  before  we  are  aware 
of  it. 


Can  our  democratic  form  of  government 
survive  another  severe  depression?  You  have 
your  doubts;  so  have  I.  With  a  large-scale 
unemployment  problem,  it  will  be  neceaaary 
for  Government  Itself  to  step  Into  the  plc- 
txxn  with  a  huge  public-works  program,  more 
governmental  bureaus,  more  regimentation, 
and  more  so-called  deflclt  financing,  on  top 
of  a  probable  debt  load  exceeding  SSOO.OOO,- 
000.000.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  our  social 
planners  do  not  keep  up-to-date.  With  more 
and  more  people  going  to  work  for  Govern- 
ment and  less  and  leas  people  to  pay  the  bill. 
It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  we 
have  unavoidably  spent  oiirselves  Into  radi- 
calism— not  communism  of  the  Stalin  type 
but  along  the  order  of  Trotsky  and  Lenin.  Is 
this  what  we  want?  If  not.  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

WE  MI7BT  HAVE  BOUND  MONCT 

For  the  peace  of  the  world  in  the  future.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  trade  with  the 
Orient.  For  this  reason,  silver  must  be  given 
equal  status  with  gold  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Sliver  Is  the  acknowledged  money  of 
more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the 
world.  China  has  always  been  on  a  silver 
base,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until  China's 
current  Inflation  due  to  the  present  war.  their 
price  level  has  not  fluctuated  as  much  as 
ours.  India  Is  o^a  pound  sterling  basis  and 
prefers  stiver.  Peace  can  never  be  perma- 
nently maintained  throughout  the  world  as 
long  as  powerful  nations  like  England  and 
the  United  States  exploit  the  orientals  by 
buying  from  them  with  cheap  sliver  and  then 
celling  en  a  gold  market. 

OEOaCK   FSANCIS  OCILVtX. 

President  Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau, 
Director  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. Director  Eleventh  Land  Bank 
District,  Farm  Credit  Administration. 


The  New  Deal  Takes  Care  of  Its  Owa— 
Veterans  Arc  To  Paj  4-Percent  Interest 
on  20- Year  Farm  Loans — Hand-Picked 
New  Dealers  Are  To  Pay  3-Perceirt  In- 
terest on  40- Year  Farm  Loan: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OP  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

the  objective  of  an  agency  may  be  laud- 
able, but  the  administration  of  agency 
after  agency  of  the  New  Deal  finds  most 
of  the  money  spent  on  overhead  with 
very  little  funds  remaining  to  be  used 
to  give  service  to  the  people. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  speak 
not  of  the  dozen  Federal  loan  agencies 
making  loans  to  farmers,  but  about  the 
three  Federal  agencies  wherein  funds  are 
provided  for  loana  on  farms. 

First.  We  have  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
and  Land  Bank  Commissioner  loans, 
about  &00.000  in  number  remaining. 
The  New  Deal  allowed  the  interest  rate 
on  these  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  loans  to  increase 
from  3V2  to  4  jjercent  on  July  1.  1944. 
These  loans  are  based  on  50  to  75  per- 
cent of  value  of  the  farm.  Over  100.000 
of  these  Federal  Land  Bank  and  Land 
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Bank  Commissioner  loans  have  been 
foreclosed  by  the  New  Deal.  While  the 
New  Deal  was  driving  these  100,000 
farmers  from  their  farms,  homes,  and 
methods  of  making  a  living,  the  New 
_Peal  built  new  homes  averaging  $5,000 
apiece  and  some  projects  up  to  $6,800 
per  unit  for  our  city  cousins  who  never 
bad  a  house  before.  Then  the  New  Deal 
bragged  about  its  great  humanitarian- 
ism,  when  in  fact  it  drove  more  people 
from  their  farm  homes  than  they  ever 
provided  for  anyone.  The  increase  in 
Interest  on  Farm  Credit  loans  July  1, 
1044.  will  provide  the  New  Deal  with 
some  $6,000,000  more  to  squander.  They 
can  and  will  use  part  of  this  to  find 
farms  for  people  that  have  never  owned 
one  and  will  spend  $300  per  farm 
found  in  so  doing. 

Second.  The  Bankhead-Jones  loans 
legislation  was  passed  in  1933.  While 
the  New  Deal  was  driving  100.000  average 
general  farmers  off  their  farms  because 
they  could  not  pay  $3,000  to  $4,000  mort- 
gages and  charging  up  to  5  percent  in- 
terest, the  Tugweil  dreamers  set  up  the 
Bankhead-Jones  loan.  These  Bank- 
head -Jones  loans  were  made  by  the  New 
Deal  for  100  percent  of  the  valuation  of 
the  farm  and  for  40  years  al  a  3-percent 
Interest  rate.  T}iere  have  been  35,146  of 
these  40-year  loans  made  since  1933,  and 
funds  are  now  being  uaed  to  make  2.500 
of  these  loans  In  1944.  The  New  Deal 
claims  they  have  reduced  farm  tenancy, 
but  what  they  really  did  was  to  drive 
100.000  bona  fide  farmers  off  their  land 
and  provide  35.000  new  farmers  that 
never  owned  a  farm  with  a  100- percent 
loan  for  40  years  at  3  percent.  In  fact. 
In  the  present  Congress  the  New  Deal 
secured  $1,500,000,  or  10  percent  of  the 
$15,000,000  appropriation,  for  two  pur- 
poses: One-half  of  it.  or  $300  per  farm, 
is  to  be  used  in  looking  for  a  farm  for 
some  new  dealer  that  will  do  what  they 
say.  eat  what  the  New  Deal  says,  and 
$750,000  to  be  used  to  service  the  loans 
already  made.  These  loans  have  not 
been  made  according  to  law.  Over  10 
percent  of  them  are  in  one  State, 
Georgia. 

Third.  The  G.  I.  bill  provides  for  loans 
for  veterans  of  $2,000  for  purchasing 
farms,  homes,  and  businesses.  I  am  re- 
liably Informed  that  these  loans  are  be- 
ing set  up  at  a  4  percent  interest  rate 
and  for  20  years.  While  the  G.  I.  bill  has 
a  clause  that  states.  "A  veteran  shall  be 
eligible  for  the  benefits  of  such  act  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  a  farm  ten- 
ant." It  is  refreshing  to  noto  that  the 
New  Deal  will  extend  their  3-ptrcent  40- 
year  loan  to  a  veteran  the  same  as  to  one 
of  the  band-picked  New  Deal  darlings. 

Most  veterans  under  the  O.  L  bill  will 
then  have  a  20-year.  4-pcrcent  loan,  as 
there  are  only  2.500  of  the  40-year.  3- 
percent  loans  available.  Since  there  are 
over  3. COO  counties,  not  even  one  veteran 
In  each  county  could  secure  a  40-year,  3- 
percent  loan  if  they  qualified. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Is  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  This  Adminis- 
trator is  sure  to  keep  these  loans  under 


his  watchful  eye.  and  ^  fill  not  let  the  vet- 
erans be  hamstrung  b; '  a  dozen  different 
New  Deal  loaning  agec  cies  calling  on  and 
pestering  the  veterans . 

This  leads  up  to  tie  following  ques- 
tions   Who  has  the  ai  iswers? 

First.  Do  you  thiik  the  New  Deal 
should  be  appropriatii  ig  millions  at  this 
time  to  find  farms  or  someone  that 
never  owned  a  farm? 

Second.  Do  you  thnk  that  the  New 
Deal  should  be  ruimln  i  around  speading 
$300  per  farm  to  fin  I  farms  for  non- 
veterans  at  this  time? 

Third.  Do  you  think  that  the  veterans 
should  have  the  first  c  pportunity  to  buy 
any  farms  that  are  for  sale,  or  do  you 
think  the  New  Deal  c  arlings  should  be 
securing  these  farms  t  ef ore  the  veterans 
have  an  opportunity  t  >  secure  one?  Do 
you  think  the  2.500  arms  to  be  pur- 
chased In  1944  shoUd  be  held  for 
veterans? 

Fourth.  Do  you  not  think  the  40-year. 
3-percent  New  Deal  loin  is  preferable  to 
the  G.  I.  20-year.  4-p;rcent  loan,  espe- 
cially when  you  reali:e  the  $2.0C0  loan 
provided  the  veteran  s  really  a  protec- 
tion to  the  loan  agei  cy?  In  the  New 
Deal  loan  the  Gove-mnent  made  or 
makes  a  direct  100-  lercent  valuation 
40-year  loan  at  3-peicent  interest,  for 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000  jier  farm  and  takes 
any  losses  resulting  fr(  m  the  loan,  while 
In  the  G.  I.  bill  the  G  )vemment  cannot 
lose  but  $2,000  or  the  a  notmt  guaranteed 
to  the  lender.  The  N  iw  Deal  is  willing 
to  take  more  chance:  and  take  bigger 
lossea,  than  the  ad  nlnistration  evi- 
dently wishes  to  risk  oi  i  the  veteran. 

Fifth.  Do  you  think  It  was  fair  for  the 
New  Deal  to  drive  lOfoOO  real  farmers 
off  their  farms  fromJl932  to  1942  and 
buy  35.000  farms  and  furnish  100  per- 
cent of  the  purchase  >rice.  and  now  do 
you  think  it  is  fair  fo  the  New  Deal  to 
continue  these  lOO-per  cent  valuation  40- 
year  loans  at  3  percen  t  when  the  veter- 
ans will  have  to  pay  4  percent,  for  a  20- 
year  loan?  This  Ne^  Deal  set-up  was 
never  fair  and  It  Is  nc  t  a  fair  approach 
at  this  time. 

I  have  and  do  now  contend  that  the 
veteran  is  entitled  to  every  possible  con- 
sideration. He  shoull  be  given  first 
chance  to  secure  a  pi  ece  of  land  for  a 
home  and  farm  if  he  so  desires.  He  is 
entitled  to  have  the  f  rst  chance  to  se- 
cure the  very  land  tlat  he  has  fought 
to  protect.  The  New  Deal  cannot  sup- 
port this  position  or  t  ley  would  not  be 
so  anxious  to  carry  on  with  their  hand- 
picked  New  Deal  darlir  gs  and  spend  $300 
for  finding  each  one  of  them  a  farm. 
Everyone  knows  the  veteran  will  soon 
want  a  home  and  a  fai  m  of  his  own. 

These  New  Deal  igencles  start  as 
emergencies,  get  the  Tugweil  blessing 
and  then  become  pexnanent  agencies 
even  though  they  are  lot  based  on  fair- 
ness, justice,  or  comm  m  sense. 

These  New  Deal  c£lves  are  hard  to 
wean.  More  of  the  fa  se  humanitarian- 
ism  of  the  New  Deal  s  becoming  more 
apparent  each  day. 

Remember  the  serv  ceman-vcte  con- 
troversy? Remember  he  crocodile  tears 
apparent  when  the  bot  tailed  ballot  could 
not  be  forced  throug  i.    After  all  this 


hypocrisy,  we  find  the  serviceman 
shown  less  New  Deal  and  governmental 
interest  than  is  shown  the  hand-picked, 
do-as-I-say.  eat-sleep-and-wear-as-I- 
say  New  Deal  darlings. 


Race  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NOSTH  CAaOUITA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RtcoRO.  I  include  a  paragraph  from 
the  very  able  and  eloquent  address  de- 
livered by  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern  at  the 
second  southeastern  Jurisdictional  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  June  22, 1944.  This  para- 
graph relates  to  our  race  relationship 
and  its  solution,  and.  in  my  opinion, 
deserves  a  place  in  this  Nation's  perma- 
nent records. 

Dr.  Kern  truly  states  that — 

Tbe  ultimata  lolutlon  does  not  lie  in  the 
Wood  mixture  of  tbe  race*  nor  In  the  wltb- 
holdlrg  or  granting  of  social  privileges  which 
are  repulsive  to  either  group. 

And  that — 

We  can  be  neither  cblded  nor  ridiculed 
nor  legislated  into  a  solution.  The  answer 
must  come  out  of  the  soil  of  our  common 
heritage,  It  must  be  wroiigbt  cut  In  in- 
creasing coxwclis  of  good  will  and  mutual 
respect. 

The  address  follows: 

KACS  IXLATIONS 

The  gospel  of  Christ  found  Itself  In  the  first 
century  confronting  within  its  own  inner 
fellowship  and  in  the  outside  world  tbe 
problems  of  race  relationships  and  cultural 
tensions.  The  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  the 
Greek  and  the  barbarian,  the  bond  and  the 
free  all  ceme  within  the  radliis  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.  Christianity  could  not  escape 
the  terrific  implications  of  Its  theological 
concepts.  The  words  of  the  Master  must  be 
implemented  into  life  and  become  the  sav- 
ing salt  of  a  decadent  social  order.  If  it  had 
not  successfully  met  the  test  of  the  flret 
century  we  should  not  be  concerned  with  It 
In  the  twentieth  century.  The  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  essential  worth  of  every 
human  Individual  Is  an  ageless  correlative 
of  tbe  gospel  of  Christ. 

There  is  but  one  approach  to  the  race 
problem,  and  that  Is  the  Christian  approach. 
Any  solution  which  does  not  meet  the  test 
of  the  mind  of  Christ  is  either  false  or  a 
temporary  expedient  accepted  as  a  concession 
to  our  weakness  or  timidity.  Race  Is  no 
longer  a  local  problem:  It  ramifies  into  every 
continent;  it  thrusts  itself  into  every  politi- 
cal scheme  of  poet- war  adjustment:  lU  con- 
structive solution  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
any  cooperative  and  endtuing  world  struc- 
ture In  which  shall  dweU  righteousness  and 
peace.  Once  again  we  are  about  to  discover 
that  the  ChrlatUn  ideal,  which  for  centuries 
we  have  rejected.  God  is  about  to  make  the 
cornerstone  of  the  biilldlng  in  which  we 
must  live. 

While  the  race  issue  now  confronts  every 
part  of  this  Jurisdiction,  there  are  traditional 
backgrounds  and  social  and  economic  factors 
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which  combine  to  make  the  situation  more 
menacing  and  often,  more  acute  than  In  any 
other  section  of  Anwrlca.     Two  races  have 
for  more  than  a  century  found  a  common 
home  here  in  the  South.     Today  there  are 
6.836,671  Negroes  in  the  States  of  the  south- 
eastern  Jurisdiction.     This   constitutes   ap- 
proximately 28.5  percent  of  our  total  popula- 
tion.    This  fact  presents  not  only  our  prob- 
lem but  our  opportunity.    No  one  else  can 
solve  this  problem  for  us.     We  can  be  neither 
chided,  nor  ridiculed,  nor  legislated  into  a 
solution.    The  answer  must  come  out  of  the 
soil   of  our  common   heritage;    it   must   be 
wrought  out  in  increasing  councils  of  good 
wUi    and    mutual    respect.     Always   holding 
before  us  the  Ideal,  we  must  move  with  un- 
lagglng   fooUteps   and   courageous  faith   to 
Implement  progressively  into  our  social  and 
economic  life  those  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities which  belong  equally  to  men  because 
they  are  the  children  of  God  and  which  must 
not  be  denied  to  any   man  because  of  the 
accident  of   birth   or  color.     If  we   are   to 
achieve  here  a  civUlzatlon  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  it  cannot  rest  upon  a  basis  of 
supremacy  and  subservience,  of  superiority 
and  Inferiority,  of  education  and  illiteracy, 
of  financial   privilege   and  economic   bank- 
ruptcy.   Every  man  must  have  a  chance  at 
life  and  must  be  privileged  to  rise  to  the 
position  to  which  his  character  and  ability 
entitle  him.    The  ultimate  solution  does  not 
lie  In  the  blood  mixture  of  the  races  nor  In 
the  withholding  or  granting  of  social  privi- 
leges which   are  repulsive   to  either  group. 
The  answer  will  be  found  in  that  honorable 
adjustment  of  different  racial  units  by  which 
each  is  privileged  and  iiuplred  to  make  its 
distinct  and  Invaluable  contribution  to  the 
common  good.    Let  us  not  seek  to  escape 
from  the  Inevitable  fact  that  these  racial 
tensions  must  be  faced;  they  must  be  eased 
and  finally  overcome,  and  the  only  power 
in  heaven  above  or  earth  beneath  adequate 
for  this  gigantic  task  Is  the  gospel  of  Jesiu 
Christ.    If  that  gospel  falls  to  redeem  society 
It  will  prove  insufflclent  for  our  own  per- 
sonal redemption. 


Southern  Baptists  Workinf  for  World 
Community  Throufh  a  Ri{hteous  and 
Lastiof  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  BOirrH  carouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr,  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  am  inserting  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  Committee  on  World  Peace, 
representing  Southern  Baptists,  entitled 
"Southern  Baptists  Working  for  World 
Community  Through  a  Righteous  and 
Lasting  Peace." 

This  statement  is  very  timely,  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  read  with  intere.st  not 
only  by  the  Members  of  Congress,  but  all 
Americans  who  are  deeply  concerned 
about  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  statement  follows: 

The     Comino     Peack — Soutkisw     Baptwts 
WOBKiMc  roa  Wobld  Commckitt  TuaoucH 
A  Righteous  and  Lasting  Peace 
The  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  In  Its 
session   in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  May   18.   liM4,  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  on  world  peace. 


The  committee  was  charged  with  the  task 
of  expressing,  mobilizing,  and.  if  possible, 
registering  the  sentiments  of  6,600.000  of  our 
own  people  in  behalf  of  those  attitudes  and 
principles  which  it  is  believed  make  for  a 
righteous  and  lasting  peace.  In  terms  of 
Christian  aims  we  seek  the  achievement  of 
the  kind  of  international  order  in  which  the 
work  of  Christian  evangelization  can  best  go 
forward,  a  righteous  world  order  for  all  hu- 
manity. 

The  convention  unanimously  adopted  the 
following 

statement  of  principles 
The  cherished  position  of  Baptists  in  re- 
gard to  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
demands  that  we  disavow  any  desire  to  be 
officially  represented  at  the  peace  table,  and 
we  challenge  the  right  of  any  other  ecclesi- 
astical group  to  such  representation.  We 
would  seek,  however,  to  create  In  the  public 
mind  the  acceptance  of  those  Ideals  and 
principles  which  we  believe  to  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  funda- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

1.  No  Isolation:  We  believe  that  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus,  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself"  Is  a  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  isolation  on  the  part  of  any  nation. 
No  nation  Is  Justified  in  seeking  to  separate 
Itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world— its  needs. 
Its  problems,  or  Its  life.  We  are  ineviUbly 
members  one  of  another. 

2.  A  democratic  world :  Believing  that  God 
has  created  all  men  free  and  equal  and  has 
given  to  them  certain  inalienable  righU 
which  must  ever  be  respected,  we  assert  the 
right  of  all  nations,  both  great  and  small,  to 
self-government,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
strong  to  protect  the  weak,  whether  small 
nations,  racial  minorities,  or  underprivileged 
people  in  the  exercise  of  their  God-given  free- 
dom. 

a.  Organized  for  peace:  In  order  to  guar- 
antee security  for  all  nations  against  aggres- 
sion. Invasion,  or  attempted  domination  by 
any  other  nation,  we  believe  an  International 
organization  should  be  set  up  which  by  eco- 
nomic sanctions,  or  if  necessary  by  police 
power,  shall  /estrain  any  such  attempt. 

4.  Race  relations:  Believing  in  the  worth 
of  every  Individual,  we  deplore  race  preju- 
dices and  hatreds  as  undermining  the  re- 
spect to  which  every  individual  is  entitled, 
and  as  destroying  the  spirit  of  good  will, 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  enduring 
peace.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider 
racial  tensions  in  our  nation  or  In  inter- 
national relationships. 

5.  Economic  opportunity:  Many  nations 
are  retarded  in  their  development  becaUse  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 
The  erection  of  tariff  barriers  for  the  protec- 
tion and  enrichment  of  stronger  nations  may 
be  as  serious  a  hurt  to  weaker  nations  as 
military  invasion. 

6.  Freedom  of  worship:  Every  principle  of 
Christianity  and  democracy  demands  the 
right  of  every  Indlvldusl  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience  in  respect  to  religion. 
The  historic  position  of  Baptists  requires  that 
we  shall  in  all  ways  and  at  all  times  be  apos- 
tles of  absolute  religiotu  liberty  for  all  man- 
kind. This  Includes  both  tbe  right  to  wor- 
ship and  also  the  right  to  evangelize  and 
teach.  Religious  liberty  Is  an  Inherent  right 
and  is  not  a  privilege  granted  by  govern- 
ments. We  miut  continue  to  Insist  that 
either  toleration  or  restricted  freedom  of 
worship  is  a  denial  of  this  right.  We  ear- 
nestly contend  that  no  peace  terms  will  be 
adequate  which  either  deny  or  obccure  the 
principle  of  true  rellgloiu  liberty. 

INTESncnNG  THESE  PklMCmJCS 

While  no  els  bora  t  Ion  of  the  above  is  re- 
quired,  the  reader  will  doubtless  welcome  the 
following  comment: 


It  win  be  seen  that  we  seek,  first,  to  state 
vital  Christian  principles:  and.  second,  to 
stiggest  a  suitable  method  by  which  our  peo- 
ple can  register  support  of  them  and  vigor- 
ously propagate  them. 

Observe  that  we  enunciate  principles 
rather  than  favor  specific  proposals.  Many 
attractive  plans  are  being  put  forward  by 
different  persons  and  groups.  However 
meritorious  any  one  of  these  may  be.  It  is 
likely  under  realistic  conditions  to  undergo 
considerable  modification  before  it  could  be 
adopted.  Is  it  not  better,  for  the  present  at 
least,  to  examine,  test,  mattire,  and  try  to 
perfect  the  one  best  suited  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  Indispensable  prin- 
ciples, such  as  those  set  forth  here?  There 
should,  however,  be  no  mlsUklng  what  our 
peace  aims  are. 

The  requirements  for  world  peace  In  our 
generation  are  such  that  we  should  announce 
our  purposes  while  our  nations  are  ready  to 
respond  to  the  heroic,  as  they  are  now. 

The  uncertainty  In  regard  to  purpoaea  after 
the  present  war  aggravates  the  present  sus- 
picion and  doubt  as  to  the  future  of  certain 
subjugated  nations  of  Europe;  and.  an  ade- 
quate statement  of  peace  aims  should  short- 
en the  war  by  giving  a  cause  to  the  arms  and 
people  composing  the  United  Nations.  This 
was  true  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of 
World  War  No.  1.  Our  people  work  bettsr  for 
a  cause. 

Suffer,  then,  some  disctisslon  of  each  of  the 
sU  principles: 

Concerning  principle  1,  that  of  cooperation 
as  opposed  to  isolation.  It  is  felt  that  most 
of  our  number  are  convinced  that  the  errors 
committed  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
No.  1  In  the  peace  settlement  sufllclently  en- 
force the  contention.  If  there  were  no  other 
arguments.  But,  the  necessity  la  far  greater 
now.  Sinister  forces  of  reaction  and  Isolation 
are  extremely  busy,  and  possibly  Increasing, 
BO  that  we  are  particularly  In  need  of  alert- 
ness and  activity  lest  these  very  forces  lead 
the  Nation  Into  commitments  which  can  only 
produce  another  world  disaster. 

In  respect  to  principle  3,  there  are  sincere 
sotils  who  fear  that  Identification  of  otir  Na- 
tion with  the  needs  and  problems  and  tbe 
life  of  the  rest  of  the  world  may  Involve  tu 
hopelessly.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  politically  minded  In  our  country 
who  would  like  to  see  us  governing  the 
world;  there  are  many  commercially  minded 
who  would  like  to  see  the  economic  empire 
of  the  United  States  extending  beyond  tbe 
seven  seas;  there  are  many  devotees  of  sal- 
vation by  bread  alone,  who  would  scat- 
ter the  world's  bread  with  no  regard  as  to 
whether  those  receiving  It  are  willing  to 
earn  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  or 
live  an  Industrious,  upright  life  to  get  It. 
But  be  It  remembered  that  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  strong  helping  the  weak  is  no 
authorization  of  imperialisms  for  dominating 
the  weak,  nor  Is  the  principle  concrete*"  here 
In  any  i)olitlcal  or  commercial  scheme  what- 
soever. Of  ctnxne.  It  must  be  kept  true  to 
the  spirit  exhorted. 

While  the  Christian  demand,  as  here  af- 
firmed, is  primarily  to  enunciate  attitudes 
and  principles,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
these  should  be  properly  Implemented.  Our 
people,  therefore,  will  diligently  study  prin- 
ciple 3,  not  only  what  Baptists  here  plead 
for,  but  also  pleadings  contained  in  the  pro- 
posals of  other  great  Christian  groups  and 
representative  opinions,  as  well  as  plans  put 
forth  by  responsible  statesmen  and  leaders. 
We  should  like,  for  example,  to  commend  for 
Epecial  examination  the  declaration  of  the 
Federation  of  the  World,  as  elaborated  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  Lee  Humber,  one  of 
our  own  number,  and  adopted  already  by  tbe 
Legislatures  of  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Ala- 
bama, and  Virginia,  and  widely  studied  by 
ChrUtlan  laymen.  All  who  would  inform 
themselves  as  to  wbat  the  Chrtottan 
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ftr»  thinking  win  »lao  look  Into  the  finding* 
of  th»  now  famous  Delaware  (Ohio)  confer- 
ence, the  so-called  six  pillars  of  peace  and 
many  similar  deliverances. 

Concerning  principle  4.  there  la  urgent 
aaad  that  we  of  all  groups  should  be  studi- 
ous. Having  fought  to  tha  death  Hitler's  In- 
■"  una  Nazi  doctrine  of  domination  of  super 
with  enlavement  of  all  other  races,  the 
ocratic  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Cairlatlan  people,  must  make  good  on  the 
righto  of  men  without  regard  to  race  or  col- 
or. We  must  not  default  again,  as  was  done 
so  tzaglcaily  in  the  Treaty  of  VeraaUles.  The 
Cofigraas.  has.  fortiinately.  though  belatedly. 
zapaalad  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  but 
thara  ramaln  racial  tenslozis  of  extraordinary 
danger  to  ttM  future  peace  of  the  world,  even 
to  the  life  of  our  own  Nation.  Tbaaa  cannot 
be  Ignored  and  call  for  the  utmost  wisdom 
and  courage  and  oonaldaration  of  impi«l- 
ttdlotd  Justice. 

As  to  principla  5.  It  may  be  asked,  has  not 
tha  tlma  arrlvd  since  wars  are  sssantially 
traoaahl*  to  aconomlc  causes,  almost  lavart- 
ably  and  solely— to  undertake  a  Christian 
■tttlsment?  Mo  slngls  economic  thsory  is 
iMra  ptoMrtgMtd:  w«  only  aaak  to  tat  ttos 
paofla  knov  what  has  bara  to  ItaaU  alone 
tha  explanation  of  our  praaant  world  plight, 
•urtly  practical  ways  can  ba  devised  for 
rtllaf.  as.  parhapa.  by  means  of  an  Interna- 
tional trade  eongraas  meeting  at  set  times. 
Ootalng  at  laagth  to  prlnetple  6— Religious 
,  Liberty— let  tbaaa  Unas  of  Investigation  be 
ptirsuad: 

A.  The  historic  Interest  Baptists  have  had 
to  this  vital  matter  from  the  days  of  Roger 
Williams,  who  was  the  first  American  to 
contend  for  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  for  absolute  soul  liberty.  Our  experi- 
ence should  guide  us. 

B.  The  unembarraMed  position  in  which 
Baptists,  of  all  religious  groups,  now  stand 
for  making  a  consistent  plea  to  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  Cathollca  are  tovolved  to 
imlon  with  the  state  on  several  continenta; 
^itaeopalians  to  England.  Presbjrterlans  in 
fleottand.  Lutherans  to  European  countries. 
CongregatlonallatB.  formerly  in  control  to 
New  England,  suffer  the  historic  reproach  of 
the  same  Inconsistency.  Thus  the  trumpet 
of  others  gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound.  In 
calling  the  people  to  battle  for  Ocd-glven. 
Inalienable  rellglom  liberty,  we  can  and 
should  sound  forth  the  call. 

C.  The  hazard  to  the  present  alttiatlon: 
Under  the  very  term  "religious  freedom,"' 
there  Is  a  poaaihUity  now  that  religious  ma- 
jorities may  force  religious  minorities  toto  a 
jKMition  where  these  mtoorltiea  will  be  bare- 
ly tolerated  to  many  portions  of  the  world, 
and  denied  the  fundamental  right  to  evan- 
gelise and  teach.  Without  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  thU  right  to  rellgloxis  freedom  there 
la  no  real  freedom.  What  the  late  Justice 
Holme*  affirmed  In  a  momentotjs  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  this  country  cannot  be 
obscured  to  any  country: 

"The  prtodple  of  free  thought  Is  not  free 
thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us,  but 
Iraadocn  for  the  thought  that  we  hate." 

D.  The  fact  that  freedom  la  spiritxially 
baaed:  Tha  "four  Ireedoaas"  cannot  come  to 
himianity  apart  from  religious  freedom. 
Which  is  prior  to  and  basic  to  all  others. 
The  development  of  modem  civil  liberty  u 
directly  traceable  to  the  eaily  seventeenth 
century  struggle  for  religious  freedom  in 
Bngland  and  America.  Democracy  Itself  Is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  Hebrew-Christian  prln- 
clplaa  enunciated  to  the  Bible. 

What  la  supremely  needed  now  Is  the  ap- 
plication of  this  Imperative  principle  to  the 
affairs  of  the  life  of  the  world  which  la 
presently  to  emarga. 


Address  of  Ma^  J.  Toanf 

EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

HON.  LA  VERI  R.  DILWEG 

or  wisciiNsnf 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OF  E  EPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  Septenber  14.  1944 
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leave  to  extend  mj 
RscoRO.  I  include 
address  delivered  by 
president.  Green  Bay 
Council,  over  WTAQ, 
September  9.  1944: 
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Following  the  plan 
labor  leades  and  the 
American  Federation  of 
pers.  labor  considered 
ward   Its   friends   and 
Labor  doaa  not  adopt 
but  it  doM  recognlM, 
to  rteogntxa,  its  friends 
the  attitude  of  the 
as  much  bj  It 
labor  haters. 

Labor's  position  In 
personal  one.    It  docs 
merely  becausa  of  whal 
acterlstlci  ai«,  but  It  do^ 
and  It  feels  free  to 
his  record  in  determining 
economically  and 
of  the  rights  which 
mental. 

Labor  does  not  toten<! 
contests,   but   those 
ofllces,  either  In  the 
gram,  who  are  directly  ir 
labor  will  receive  labor's 
eratlon.    When  a  man's 
a  matter  of  policy  he  has 
labor,  labor  wUl  not  hes: 
and   denounce   his 
record  and  his  background 
'  is   fundamentally  in   a 
things  that  labor  believes 
support  that  man  and 
Lalwr  la  not  going 
aspect  of  purely 
consldertog  a  man's 
pelled  to  make  the 
world  confUot,  because  It 
or    the    labortog    class 
cannon  fodder  for 
heme  front  It  la  the 
marlly   la   responsible 
production   necessary  to 
war. 

We  do  not  attempt 
record  business  has 
attention  to  the  fact 
for  a  hours  to  this 
the  entire   production 
believe  that  labor  in  this 
tha  greatest  record  of 
country,  or  any  other 
and  this  was  e8tablishe< 
factlcms  in  this  country 
to   their   power  to   creat! 
labor  and  the  leaders  of 

They  have  imfalrly 
of  labor  before  the  pub 
to  the  war  effort.    Labor 
performed    99  92    percent 
was  only  eight  ten- 
of  hours  lost  through 
mencement   of   the   war 
nor  any  other  group 
effort  can  equal  this 
compare  the  loss  of  labitr 
with  the  loss  through 
tbroug*!  change  over  to 
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Speaker,  under 
remarks   in   the 

following  radio 
Martin  J.  Toung, 
Federated  Trades 
Green  Bay.  Wis., 
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t  lis  regard  Is  not  a 
lot  endorse  a  man 
his  personal  char- 
endorse  his  record, 
coilslder  the  man  and 
whether  his  views. 
poIltKklly,  are  to  support 
lapor  believes  funda- 

to  enter  Into  local 

Individuals   and   those 

National  or  State  pro- 

a  position  to  affect 

very  careful  consld- 

«cord  shows  that  as 

ronttououaly  fought 

tate  to  oppose  him 

When   a   man's 

Indicate  that  he 

g4««n«nt  with  those 

essential,  labor  will 

st^d  by  his  record. 

be  limited  to  lU 

empIo](ment  questions  In 

Labor  Is  com- 

sacrlfice  to  every 

Is  the  farming  class 
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armies.     On  the 

lab<frtog  class  that  prl- 
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matotato  a  world 


detract  from  the 

but  we  do  call 
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war  materials.    I 

country  has  shown 

production  that  this 

coi^ntry,  has  ever  had. 

in  spite  of  some 

who  did  everything 

distrust  between 

country. 

the   position 
Ic  as  a  hindrance 
the  United  States 
efficiently.     There 
thous4ndths  of  a  percent 
since  the  corn- 
Neither   biislness 
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If  we  were  to 
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the  loss 
dl|Ieient  occupation. 
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loss  through  sickness  and  other  preventable 
causes,  we  would  ftod  that  the  loss  which 
certain  factions  to  this  country  sought  to 
penalize  labor  for,  through  the  Smlth-Con- 
nally  bill,  was  comparatively  InBigniflcant 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
labor'a  record  in  Wlsconato  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Tliere  has  not  been  a  major  strike  In 
any  great  Industries  of  Wleconsln.  I  say 
that  to  Oreen  Bay  the  record  is  almost  per- 
fect. We  have  wholeheartedly  contributed 
to  the  war  effort,  by  purchasing  bonds,  by 
speeding  up  production,  and  In  every  other 
way  possible.  Consequently,  we  feel  proud  of 
labor's  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Because  of  this  factor  labor  feels  that  It 
has  a  voice  rightfully  to  what  the  post-war 
condition  of  this  country  shall  be,  and  what 
the  future  peace  shall  be.  Labor,  almost 
to  a  man.  has  renounced  the  isolationist  at- 
titude and  the  refusal  of  our  Wisconsin  Rep- 
rasentatlves  to  cooperata  to  the  war  effort. 
and  we  do  not  heslUta  to  condemn  those 
who.  because  of  obstriJcUon,  petty  politics, 
and  personal  ambitions  have  obstructed  tha 
war  effort. 

In  rawardtog  Its  friends  as  well  as  rseog- 
nlalng  man  who  contribute  substantially  to 
the  post-war  program,  and  who  bays  an  in- 
telllgent  conception  of  tha  naoaaatty  and  duty 
of  our  NaUonal  Oovarnment  to  thU  program, 
labor  does  tiot  hasltate  to  endorse,  and  doaa 
endorse,  our  great  leader,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. It  aoea  endorse  those  men  who  sup- 
ported him,  Ilka  Howais  IfcMuaaaT  and 
La  WIS  DzLwca. 

Labor  endorsed  Lawis  Dilwso  to  the  last 
campaign  and  it  will  do  everything  in  tto 
power  to  Insure  his  reelection.  It  has  every 
reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  record  Mr. 
Dn.wxG  has  made  to  Congress,  being  100  per- 
cent behind  the  President  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  having  the  courage  to  take  a 
atand  and  liberal  view  on  post-war  condltiona 
and  on  post-war  employment. 
Mr.  Dn.WEG  s  record  was: 
That  he  voted  agatost  the  Smlth-Connally 
Act; 

That  he  voted  to  favor  of  those  measures 
to  control  consumers'  prices,  which  labor  was 
most  toterested  to; 

That  he  voted  for  all  war  measures  that 
the  President  proposed  for  the  wtoning  of  the 
war; 

That  he  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Home 
Owners*  Loan  Corporation; 

That  he  supported  the  extension  of  rural 
electriflcation,  and  the  matters  that  the  farm- 
ers were  most  toterested  to. 

That  he  supported  the  President  In  his  plan 
of  post-war  cooperation  that  came  before 
Congress,  and 

That  he  gave  prompt  and  Immediate  serv- 
ice to  labor  groups  or  representatives  of  labor 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  DiLWXG's  opponent  was  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  Senate  for  4  years,  and  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  examined  his  record  in 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  On  7 
out  of  9  bills  that  labor  was  toterested  in, 
he  voted  against  the  poaltion  of  labor.  In 
the  1041  session  of  the  legislature,  the  same 
committee  examtoed  his  record  and  foimd 
that  he  had  voted  against  the  position  of 
labor  on  8  out  of  10  bUls,  according  to 
the  published  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Labor  believes  that  the  legislative  commit- 
tee has  made  disclosure  of  thU  mans  record 
to  every  man  of  organized  labor,  and  at  the 
appropriate  time,  I  believe  the  united  labor 
committee  will  announce  Its  position  with 
reference  to  the  congressional  race,  but  the 
record  Is  such  that  I  believe  no  member  of 
organized  labor  should  support  Mr.  Dn^waca 
opponent. 

His  record  gives  every  todicatlon  of  leading 
labor  to  believe  that  labor  would  have  tha 
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same  kind  of  representation  In  Washington 
that  It  had  In  Madison,  which  was  entirely 
unsatisfactory  to  labor. 

The  object  of  the  Smlth-Connally  bill  has 
been  to  place  labor  at  an  unfair  disadvantage. 
Every  man  knew  that  this  was  a  slam  at  labor 
to  embitter  labor  and  the  President.  This 
bill  was  an  unworkable  plan  that  has  re- 
sulted in  not  a  single  major  prosecution 
since  Its  enactment.  Instead  of  preventing 
strikes  It  has  furnished  an  agency  for  increas- 
ing strikes.  It  has  resulted  in  more  labor 
distrust  and  embitterment  than  before  its 
enactment. 

The  action  of  the  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  this  bill  to  give  vent  to  their  opposition 
to  labor,  furnishes  a  fair  test  of  their  sin- 
cerity as  far  as  labor  Is  concerned. 

Lavvix  Dilweo,  Howard  McMvxrat.  Meslin 
Htnx.  and  Haxrt  SAtrrHorr  were  among  the 
liberals  who  voted  against  overriding  the 
President's  veto.  Labor  knows  who  its 
friends  are  and  who  are  its  enemies,  and  by 
this  unworkable  bill  we  can  very  readily  test 
and  measure  the  sincerity  of  the  Congress- 
men as  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  and  we 
certainly  commend  Lawik  Dilwbo's  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  and  his  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent In  bringing  labor's  true  position  before 
the  people. 

Labor  has  a  right  to  contrast  the  Harding. 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover  administrations  with 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Throughout 
three  Republican  administrations  not  a  sin- 
gle action  was  taken  to  protect  labor  agatost 
the  possibility  of  depression. 

This  was  a  business  depression,  and  the 
Republicans  in  the  prosperity  of  1920  had 
millions  of  men  and  women  out  of  employ- 
ment. They  taMted  of  a  car  to  every  garage 
and  a  chicken  In  every  pot,  but  the  truth  was 
that  skilled  workers  and  even  businessmen 
were  selling  apples  before  the  depression  was 
over. 

Roosevelt  took  over  and  Immediately  rec- 
ommended unemployment  relief  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  drastic  limitation  of  hours 
of  work,  minimum  wages  at  a  decent  level. 
Immediate  abolition  of  child  labor,  regional 
boards  to  consider  matters  of  dispute  be- 
tween employer  and  employees,  Oovernment 
purchases  limited  to  concerns  whose  labor 
policies  were  based  on  fair  hours  and  fair 
wages,  and  educational  centers  for  people  out 
of  work,  and  all  this  was  accomplished  within 
1  year. 

We  had  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to 
give  employment,  training,  and  education  to 
nearly  3,000,000  men  for  whom  there  were  no 
Jobs. 

We  had  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  which  gave  to  labor  minimum  living 
wages,  a  guaranty  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

We  had  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, which  granted  relief  to  better  than  a 
million  small  home  owners,  most  of  them 
labortog  people. 

We  had  the  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion, which  Invested  $13,00,000,000  In  the 
future  of  America. 

We  had  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, which  provided  pretty  near  3.000,000 
l>oys  and  girls  with  work  and  training. 

Above  all.  we  hac  social  security,  which 
now  and  forever  afterward  will  be  a  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  granting  assistance 
to  the  aged  and  unemployed. 

We  had  the  Copeland  Act,  which  punished 
employers  who  attempted  to  cut  back  estab- 
lished wages  by  the  employees  making  a 
kick-back  to  the  employer. 

We  had  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  collective  bargain- 
tog,  which  helped  labor. 

We  had  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  which  com- 
pelled Government  purchases  to  be  made 
only  from  concerns  observing  wage  rates, 
and  the  8-hour  day  or  the  40-hour  week. 


and  maintaining  standards  of  safety  and 
health,  refusing  to  buy  from  concerns  em- 
ploying child  labor. 

No  wonder  Roosevelt  has  been  the  one  la- 
bor has  fought  for  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for.  No  Intelligent  labor  man  would  desert 
this  program  and  the  plans  It  has  for  the 
future.  No  Intelligent  labor  man  should  lall 
for  the  promises  of  big  business  seeking  to 
create  confusion  and  destroy  the  progress 
labor  has  made. 

A  certain  Republican  worker,  not  meailng 
to,  gave  th3  key  to  the  whole  attitude.  He 
said  in  Green  Bay,  "In  this  campaign  we  have 
to  put  the  worklngman  in  his  place."  This 
Is  their  real  attitude,  and  labor  will  not  stand 
for  It.  It  Intends  to  stand  for  Its  rights  and 
support  Its  friends  and  defeat  Its  enemies. 

I  thank  you. 


Liberty  Under  Law  or  SerrHnde  Under 
One-Man  Rule 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  psychologist  reminds  us  that — 

The  hero  acclaimed  by  a  crowd  Is  a  veri- 
table god  for  that  crowd. 

Napoleon  was  such  a  god  for  15  years  and 
a  divinity  never  had  more  frequent  worship- 
pers or  sent  men  to  their  death  with  greater 
ease. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Times-Herald,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  September  14.  1944: 

CAPrrOL  STUFF 

(By  John  CDonnell) 

For  la  years — not  "12  long  years,"  as  his 
opponents  might  mournfully  Intone,  but 
actually  12  exciting  and  dazzling  years — 
Franklto  Delano  Roosevelt  has  worthily  held 
the  title  of  being  the  slickest  and  smarteat 
politician  that  this  Republic  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Now  comes  the  dread  heresy,  mumbled  and 
muttered  In  the  very  heart  of  his  fourth-term 
headquarters.  Bewildered  Roosevelt  lieu- 
tenants are  mouthing  the  bluntly  traitorous 
observations  that  F.  D.  R.  Is  fimabllng  the 
political  ball. 

The  squawk:  The  political  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  New  Deal-Communlst-Hlllman- 
Browder  drive  for  the  White  House  has 
turned  the  guns  of  the  famous  Roosevelt 
double  talk  away  from  his  foes  and  directed 
the  confusion-creating  fire  toto  the  grand 
headquarters  of  the  fourth-term  coounand 
post. 

At  the  moment  the  important  fourth-term 
leaders,  from  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Hannegan  and  the  big  city  bosses  that  F.  D.  R. 
is  counting  on  and  seeds,  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  don't  know  whether  the  old  chill  Is 
to  be  placed  on  "clear-lt-wlth-Sldney"  Hill- 
man  and.  If  so,  how  much  Papa  Roosevelt 
really  wants  Hillman  and  his  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  cooled  off. 

Present  orders  from  on  high  are  that  the 
Hillman-Browder  combination  is  getting  too 
hot  to  handle  in  the  light  of  the  surprising 
fury  arotised  by  their  reach  for  control  of 
the  Roosevelt  party. 

Hence  the  Instructions  for  Hannegan  to 
Issue  a  denial  that  F.  D.  R.  used  the  exact 


words  "clear  everything  with  RUlman"  when 
the  President,  on  his  "nonpolitical  Inspection 
trip  of  the  Pacific  war  theater  as  Commander 
to  Chief,"  conferred  In  the  Chicago  railroad 
3rards  on  the  convention  headlines  with 
Hannegan. 

That  was  the  historic  occasion  when  they 
took  up  such  convention  details  as  how 
to  double-cross  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Bjrrnes  on  the  Vice  Presidency — a  double- 
cross,  comtog  on  the  heels  of  the  Wallace 
double-cross,  which  was  dictated  by  Hillman 's 
refusal  to  Indorse  the  candidacy  of  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization. , 

Now  this  sllckness  ana  fast-dealing 
wouldn't  be  so  harmful  If  It  remained  J\ist 
a  family  affair. 

But  it  didnt.  The  Roosevelt-HlUman  alli- 
ance to  dominate  the  machinery  of  the 
Democratic  Party  with  the  aid  of  Browder 
was  the  greatest  unexpected  break  handed 
to  the  Republicans. 

It  gave  them  an  immediate  issue  at  the 
start  of  the  campaign,  enabled  them  to  hold 
bask  on  such  issues  as  Pearl  Harbor,  fourth- 
term  dictatorship,  and  the  perpetual  India- 
pensable  man,  until  the  dramatic  closing 
weeks  of  tbe  national  political  battle. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  F.  D.  R.,  by 
his  own  political  strategy,  has  stumbled  Into 
the  position  he  dislikes. 

He's  on  the  defensive.  As  a  defensive  re- 
tort came  the  ordered  denial  of  the  "clear  It 
with  Sidney"  remark. 

This  denial  was  chiefly  Important  becatjse 
to  it  National  Chairman  Hannegan  Identlfled 
the  President's  private  car  as  the  site  of  the 
strictly  political  conference  In  the  Chicago 
yards. 

Of  course,  the  car  was  that  particular  and 
special  Presidential  car,  a  part  of  a  special 
Presidential  train,  which  at  public  expense 
was  then  carrytog  the  President  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Pacific  coast  and  back  purely 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  mil- 
itary establishments  and  planntog  future 
military  operations. 

Then,  still  on  the  defensive  and  again  be- 
cause of  the  blazing  hot  Hillman  Issue, 
F.  D.  R.  decided  to  depart  from  his  smug 
acceptance  speech  announcement  that  he 
would  "not  campaign  to  the  usual  partisan 
sense." 

He  revealed  that  he  would  make  a  political 
addreas  before  an  A.  F.  of  L.  meeting  In  the 
Capital  September  23. 

Now  comes  the  word,  after  the  Maine  re- 
turns proclaiming  Republican  victory  and 
the  Hillman  reveraal  had  been  studied,  that 
a  second  "political"  address  will  be  broadcast 
from  the  White  House  on  October  6  by  F.  D.  R. 

The  fourth-term  campaign  hadn't  been 
planned  that  way. 

When  F.  D.  R.  had  hla  final  consultstlona 
with  Hillman  last  July  and  departed  with  his 
political  adviser,  former  Judge  Samuel  Rosen- 
man  of  New  York,  for  his  military  Inspection 
tour  In  the  Pacific,  the  strategy  was  to  ride 
to  political  victory  on  the  wings  of  war. 

But  even  the  Commander  In  Chief  role  got 
slightly  confused  when,  again  on  the  de- 
fensive, the  Commander  in  Chief  at  his 
White  House  press  conference  Indicated  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  wasn't  echoing 
his  Commander  to  Chief's  views  when  tha 
general  said  there  would  be  "gradtial  de- 
mobilization" after  peace,  adding: 

"We  can  keep  people  in  the  Army  about 
as  cheaply  as  we  could  create  an  agency  for 
them  when  they  are  out." 

And  so  far  as  the  denial  of  the  famoua 
"clear  everything  with  Sidney"  political  order 
is  concerned,  the  todlviduals  whose  political 
and  personal  feelings  were  most  deeply  hurt 
by  the  observation  are  the  Democratic  Party 
leaders. 

Why  deny  It  to  them?  They  are  the  ones 
who  know  the  truth  and  who  spread  the  story 
In  the  first  place. 


.      \ 
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Ab  Apfcsl  te  Ac  CMudncc  oi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRSSKNTAirVKS 

ThwrMdav,  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  OOROON.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
otD,  I  include  a  timely  appeal  received 
from  the  office  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
of  Chicago.  CI. : 

Plye  years  ago.  on  SepUmber  1,  1989,  the 
Oerman  war  machine  attacked  Poland,  thus 
atartlng  the  Second  World  War. 

Poland,  after  5  weeks  of  heroic  resistance, 
deprived  at  any  aid  from  her  allies,  fell  un- 
der the  overwhelming  strength  and  fury  of 
the  Naals.  Nevertheless,  the  Polish  Nation 
bad  never  for  a  single  moment  ceased  its 
fight  for  its  freedom  and  independence.  Al- 
though disarmed,  terrorised,  and  subjected 
to  unbelievable  and  Oendiah  tortures — Poland 
fooglit  and  fights  on.  Narvik,  the  Battle  iot 
Britain.  Tobruk.  Monte  Casslno — these  are 
tlM  world  rcKiown  battlefields,  which  marked 
tke  lone  and  dreary  road  of  the  Poll&h  war- 
fltas  marching  toward  the  victory  of  the 
Italtsd  Nations  and  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland. 

For  4  tragically  long  weeks  Poland's  un- 
derground si-my  la  Warsaw,  composed  of  in- 
-^O^paitely  armed  men.  women,  and  chil- 
drsn  of  the  capital,  fight  the  Nazis,  giving 
definite  proo<  of  Poland's  full  right  to  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  independence.  To  reach 
tbaas  alms  no  saerlflce  of  blood  or  suffer- 
ing is  too  great  for  the  Polish  nation. 

ABMTleans  of  Polish  descent,  eagerly  help- 
ing In  the  gigantic  war  effort  of  the  United 
States — we  are  proud  of  this  magnificent 
struggle  of  the  country  of  our  ancestors,  of 
ths  heroism  of  our  brethren  fighting  for  the 
very  ideals  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  our  Araerlca. 

However.  In  these  days  we  are  beeoming 
disturbed  and  alarmed  about  the  future  of 
tbe  Polish  Nation.  We  have  reasons  to  fear, 
leas  these  greatest  efforts  and  bloodiest  saerl- 
floes  of  the  coiintry  of  our  ancestors,  su»- 
talned  In  behalf  ot  the  just  cause  of  the 
United  Nations,  be  in  vain.  We  have  reasons 
to  fear  that  the  sacrifices  of  our  American 
Nation  and  the  democratic  manbers  of  the 
United  Nations,  made  to  reach  a  durable 
paede  and  to  attain  the  triumph  of  the 
Maala  of  Washington.  Jeffenon.  and  Lin- 
coln, will  be  lost  in  a  harmful  oompromiae 
^rtil(^  would  cause  the  Inescapable  necasstty 
of  another  and  even  more  terrible  world  war. 
^  Before  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world  prep- 
•ntlons  STf  being  made  for  a  double  crime. 
Poland,  which  first  of  the  free  nations  took 
up  the  fight  against  totalitarianism  and  for 
6  yean  foaght  indomitably  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allies,  which  tmderwent  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  thl3  war.  Is  to  be  sub- 
BUtted  to  a  new  partition  and  turned  over 
•■  a  pray  lo  a  foreign  mill,  deprived  of  her 
light  to  freedom  and  Indepeodence. 

Our  reason  reftises  to  acknoirtedge  such 
a  BlghtnareUke  reality.  Yet  we  may  say 
frankly  that  tf  a  new  partition  of  Poland  Is 
to  take  piece,  which  will  put  her  in  totaU- 
tvlaa  bondage,  this  shameful  fact  will  be  one 
of  the  blarkast  pages  In  hlsttvy. 

The  crushing  of  Poland  and  other  amaQ 
— tVwit  would  Inevttably  push  the  Buropean 
aattrans  into  an  abyss  of  doobt,  nihilism,  and 
chaos,  and  open  the  gates  to  a  wave  of  bar- 
tiarlsm.  Millions  who  today  live  only  by 
their  faith  in  the  coming  of  a  great,  positive, 
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Alliance : 

ROZMABKK, 

President. 
CatboUc  Union: 
J.  OixnnczAK, 

President. 
s  Alliance: 

B.  WOLCrWSKA, 

President. 
For  the  Polish  Alma  l^ater: 

John  8tanzk, 

President. 
Chicago,  III..  Septemher  1,  1944. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr 
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farmers  of  Indiana, 

as  a  candidate 

Itate   of    Indiana.     I 
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probtema;   I  do 

I  have  a  deep  and 

generally  and 

{particularly.    If  I  am 

bring  that  interest 

of  my  administra< 


tlon.  and  I  here  and  now  welcome  you  and 
the  representatives  of  your  organisations  to 
sit  down  with  me  in  the  Governor's  office  and 
disciiss  those  problems  which  exist  now  and 
will  arise  at  the  end  of  the  war.  There  will 
be  many  problems,  and  we  will  need  to  work 
together  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation 
if  your  State  government  is  to  do  all  it  can 
to  aid  you. 

As  you  know,  my  duties  as  United  States 
Senator  have  kept  me  in  Washington  a  great 
deal  of  the  time. 

From  time  to  tUne  I  regard  it  expedient 
and  beneficial  to  report  to  the  Senate,  and 
through  it  to  the  country,  certain  unusual 
conditions  affecting  large  segments  of  the 
population  of  my  State.  I  believe  this  to  be 
prudent  on  the  part  of  any  Senator.  He  can- 
not only  call  attention  to  conditions  which 
need  correction,  but  he  can,  at  the  same  time, 
report  to  those  in  need  of  special  govern- 
mental attention  the  status  of  affairs  and 
such  steps  as  may  have  been  taken  or  as  are 
being  taken  for  the  correction  of  conditions. 

With  this  in  mind,  some  few  months  ago 
I  reported  to  the  Senate  the  condition  of 
the  hog  market  in  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
the  plight  of  the  com-hog  fanner  In  this 
State,  and  later  I  dealt  with  n:iilk  subsidies, 
with  real  results,  as  you  know.  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  rep<Mrt  that  in  some  sections 
the  difficulties  have  entirely  departed  and  in 
other  areas  it  Is  much  improved. 

The  single  biggest  Industry  In  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  largest  In  the  Nation,  is  agri- 
culture. 

While  the  part  that  Government  must  play 
in«keeplng  a  stabilized  agriculture  must  come 
partly  through  the  Federal  Government, 
whUe  I  am  a  candidate  4or  Governor  of 
Indiana,  I  do  know  from  my  experience  as 
attorney  general  of  Indiana  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  States  can  and  do  play  a  big 
part  in  assisting  the  Federal  Government 
with  these  national  problems. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conditions  of 
agricultture  after  World  War  No.  1  in  1921, 
1922,  and  1923.  or  the  1930.  1931.  and  1933 
f>eriods.  I  am  su^  we  want  to  remember 
them  only  as  such  passing  memory  may  keep 
us  awake  to  what  must  not  occur  after  this 
war  aiKl  period  of  conversion. 

Neither  do  I  care  to  take  the  time  now  to 
enumerate  the  steps  taken  by  the  farmers  in 
cooperation  with  their  Government  to  get 
from  10-cent  com  and  3-cent  hogs  to  where 
we  are  now.  - 

What  you  and  I,  as  Hooeiers,  and  what  Indi- 
ana farmers  are  interested  in  now  Is.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here — what  will  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  be  In  1946.  194A.  1947.  and 
the  years  to  follow? 

In  1932,  had  not  the  administration  been 
sincere  and  sympathetic  to  the  farmers'  in- 
teiests,  it  would  have  thrown  up  its  hands 
and  declared  that  nothing  could  be  done.  It 
did  not  do  that.  It  immediately  called  In 
the  farm  leaders  and  a  program  was  designed. 
That  program.  In  simple  terms,  was  one  de- 
signed to  stabilize  agrlcxilttire  by  expanding 
the  foreign  and  domestic  markets  and  then 
to  adjust  our  production  to  the  ability  of 
those  markets  to  buy.  The  ever-normal 
granary  was  provided  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer and  make  for  orderly  marketing  and  a 
stablliaed  price  for  the  farmer.  The  Govern- 
ment cooperated  with  the  farmers  in  helping 
conserve  and  Increase  the  fertility  of  the  kUe 
acres  by  furnishing  lime  and  fertilizer. 

This  program  has  helped  make  poaslble  the 
greatly  increased  production  of  the  past  8 
war  years.  It  also  has  put  the  farmers*  In- 
come on  a  parity  with  other  groups. 

With  almost  iininterrupted  progress,  the 
Income  of  oiir  farmers  has  Increased  each 
year  since  1933,  until  it  Is  now  about  three 
times  what  It  was  then. 

While  we  are  planning  for  a  post-war 
nomlc  world,  we  must  not  overlook  pest-i 
agrteulture.  Planning  for  agrictilttu-e  after 
World  War  No.  1  was  neglected.  That  must 
not  bappen  after  World  War  Mo.  2, 
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Not  only  in  justice  to  farmers  but  In  the 
Interest  of  the  whole  population,  we  must 
have  a  sound  and  adequate  program  for  agri- 
culture. 

Your  Government  has  done  and  is  doing 
considerable  thinking  about  the  place  of 
American  farmers  in  the  post-war  world. 
This  admlrUstratlon  established  an  inter- 
bureau  committee  on  post-war  agriculture 
problems.  The  committee  has  made  good 
progress  in  assembling  Information  on  prob- 
able post-war  prolilems.  Also,  much  thought 
has  been  given  on  measures  which  could  be 
used  to  cope  with  situations  which  may  arise. 
That  committee  has  concluded,  and  I  agree 
with  their  conclusion,  that  a  sound  post- 
v^ar  program  for  agriculture  must  mean 
abundant  feed  and  fiber  for  consumers  and 
security  and  a  good  way  of  life  for  farm 
families. 

While  the  problems  will  be  many  and 
varied,  the  central  one  will  be  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  farms. 

The  farmers  this  year,  with  a  smaller  labor 
force  than  before  the  war,  are  producing  one- 
third  more  than  in  the  (leacetlme  years  prior 
to  the  war.  And  their  ability  to  produce 
after  the  war,  with  more  machinery,  ferti- 
lizer, and  manpower,  will  be  even  greater. 
It  will  help  if  we  can  get  our  farmer  boys 
heme  from  the  Army  and  Navy  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  question  is  whether  we  can  find  a  mar- 
ket for  that  high  productive  capacity.  If  we 
can,  the  remainder  of  our  farm  problem  will 
not  be  too  hard,  with  a  E3rmpathetic  admin- 
istration to  manage.  However,  if  we  fail  to 
put  to  use  what  our  farmers  are  able  to  turn 
out,  the  prospects  for  the  farmer,  and.  Indeed, 
our  whole  economy,  are  dark. 

Agriculture  will  enter  the  post-war  period 
with  a  demand  and  fair  prices.  Prices  for 
farm  products,  on  the  average,  are  15  percent 
above  parity,  and  80  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  period.  Farm  income  Is  now  the  highest 
In  our  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  In  the  years  after 
the  war  the  people  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries will  need  all  the  farm  products  we  can 
produce.  The  question  is.  Will  they  have  the 
money  sufficient  to  buy  what  they  need  and 
should  have  for  an  adequate  well-being  at  a 
price  that  will  be  just  to  our  farmers? 

Fortunately,  both  for  a  better  balanced 
diet,  as  well  as  an  aid  for  post-war  agricul- 
ture, our  Increases  In  food  production  have 
been  principally  in  the  so-called  protective 
foods,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc. 
Full  emplo3mient  In  this  country  will  en- 
able our  consumers  to  continue  the  health- 
ful use  of  these  foods,  and  in  turn  furnish 
a  market  for  a  continuing  high  production. 

This  would  not  be  the  case  if  our  In- 
creased production  had  been  confined  to 
grains  and  meat,  which  would  have  found 
principally  a  foreign  market. 

As  a  result  of  my  contacts  with  the  policy 
makers  in  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiu-e,  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  others  in  this 
administration,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
national  administration  has  earnestly  tried 
to  aid  agriculture. 

As  I  see  It,  three  conditions  must  be  met 
to  assure  a  demand  for  all  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction on  a  sound,  permanent  basis.  First, 
and  most  important,  is  full  employment  in 
this  country  at  fair  wages  and  salaries,  so 
that  people  will  have  the  money  in  their 
pockets  to  buy  the  farm  products  they  want 
and  need.  That,  incidentally,  is  the  reason 
why  agriculture  Is  so  deeply  Interested  In 
the  nonagrlculture  problems  now  under  con- 
sideration. Full  domestic  employment  would 
provide  a  market  for  most  of  the  things  our 
farmers  will  be  able  to  produce. 

But  it  would  not  provide  a  market  for  all 
of  them.  Tentative  estimates  Indicate  that 
even  full  employment  in  this  country  would 


require  the  output  of  fewer  acres  than  are 
under  cultivation  this  year. 

The  second  condition  to  be  met  is  assist- 
ance to  low-income  families  in  obtaining 
more  food  and  textile  products  from  our 
farms.  Under  present  Income  patterns,  even 
full  employment  would  fail  to  give  millions 
of  families  the  buying  power  to  purchase 
enough  of  these  commodities.  Government 
programs  to  increase  food  and  clothing  con- 
sumption— along  the  lines  of  the  food  stamp 
and  school  lunch  programs — will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  keeping  our  farm  plants  run- 
ning at  top  capacity,  as  well  as  making  it 
possible  to  have  all  our  citizens  properly 
nourished  and  well  clad. 

Such  programc  will  help,  but  probably 
even  they  will  not  close  the  gap  between  our 
agricultural  capi.oity  to  produce  and  de- 
mand for  our  farm  products.  So  the  third 
of  the  conditions  that  must  be  met  is  a 
reasonable  level  of  farm  exports.  Such  a 
level  can  be  achieved,  provided  a  pattern 
for  healthy  world  trade  Is  worked  out  for 
the  post-war  years. 

Incidentally,  let  me  say,  the  reopening  of 
world  markets  with  consequent  mutuality  of 
commercial  interest  among  nations  will  re- 
inforce and  undergird  the  world's  peace 
structure  with  the  sure  steel  of  self-interest. 

We  shall  need  to  export  a  certain  volume 
of  farm  products  that  people  of  other  na- 
tions want  and  are  In  a  position  to  buy.  To 
achieve  such  exports  will  require  a  vigorous 
and  well-conceived  national  policy  for  both 
Imports  and  exports.  In  the  case  of  Im- 
ports, for  example,  we  must  plan  carefully 
the  type  of  products  we  want  and  need,  and 
not  reluctantly  accept  what  may  t>e  thrust 
upon  us. 

Without  full  domestic  employment,  sup- 
plementary steps  to  Increase  consumption  in 
this  country,  and  expanding  world  trade, 
the  best  farm  policies  and  programs  that 
can  be  devised  would  be  more  pain  killers 
than  panaceas. 

We  have  approached  possible  long-term 
programs  on  the  assumption  that  we  must 
come  at  least  close  to  full  employment.  We 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  should  we 
fall  far  short,  the  result  woud  be  not  only 
a  drastic  reduction  in  the  living  standards  of 
farm  people,  but  a  great  reduction  in  the 
living  standards  of  the  whole  Nation.  We 
must  guard  against  rather  than  tolerate  the 
thought  of  the  effects  of  such  a  disaster. 
Defeatist  ideas  are  not  the  kind  of  post-war 
plans  we  should  concern  ourselves  with  now. 
We  must  build  in  State  and  Nation  to  help 
the  farmers  meet  the  post-war  period. 

For  many  years  the  farmer  and  his  organi- 
zations, cooperatives,  and  the  like,  have 
helped  build  the  national  farm  program, 
have  participated  In  its  decisions,  and  have 
played  a  proper  role  In  administering  It.  I 
hope,  as  your  Governor,  to  have  a  part  in 
this  enterprise. 

The  farmer  has  risen.  This  he  has  done 
on  his  own  power.  He  has  had  some  help 
from  his  Government  and  he  will  have  my 
full  help  if  I  shall  be  commissioned  to  serve 
as  chief  executive  of  the  State. 

The  farmer  has  regained  his  firm  footing 
in  the  national  economy.  With  the  help  of 
good,  clean  State  government,  he  cannot 
only  meet  the  challenge  of  concluding  the 
war,  but  he  can  be  fortified  against  the 
years  ahead. 

There  is  no  more  patriotic  citizen  in  this 
Republic  than  the  Indiana  farmer.  He  has 
given  his  sons  to  the  wars,  and  his  daughters 
to  the  Industries.  He  has  bought  War  bonds. 
He  has  prospered  his  country  by  his  in- 
dustry, he  has  honored  it  by  his  integrity, 
and  he  has  strengthened  it  by  his  fidelity. 
If  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  and  give 
me  a  legislature  to  support  me,  I  shall  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  as  Governor  to  help 
the  Indiana  fanner  to  be  ready  for  the  re- 
construction and  the  peace. 


loter-Ammcan  ReUHoni  and  Ditcriauna- 
tory  Labor  Practices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NXW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  as)^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Inter-American  Relations 
and  Discriminatory  Labor  Practices  in 
North  American  Business  and  Industry, 
delivered  by  me  and  broadcast  over  Sta- 
tion WOL  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the 
6th  of  this  month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas, 
as  follows: 

The  history  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
toward  Latin  America  goes  back  well  into 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  main,  our 
efforts  throughout  the  years  have  focused 
their  lights  on  the  problem  of  ascertaining 
what  should  have  been  done  to  convince  the 
people  of  Latin  America  of  our  unblemished 
Intentions.  Particularly  during  the  past 
few  years  the  various  radio  networks  of  the 
country  have  been  kept  comfortable  with 
the  friendly  warmth  of  well-meaning  dis- 
sertations, and  the  pages  of  our  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  reviews  have  been  illumi- 
nated with  both  well  and  mal-informed  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  on  subjects  relating  to 
Inter-Amerlcan  affairs.  These  well-inten- 
tioned folk  have  analysed  and  criticised  the 
question  from  almost  every  conceivable  ap- 
proach, but  there  is  one  angle  of  this  situa- 
tion which  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  Its  significance  merits.  In  my  opinion 
this  feature  of  the  problem  carries  more 
human  and  humane  weight  than  all  the 
others  combined.  I  have  In  mind  the  story 
of  the  treatment  of  Latin  Americans  by  North 
American  business  and  Industry  throughout 
the  years  and  throughout  the  Nation.  In- 
stead of  devoting  our  efforts  exclusively  to 
the  identification  of  action  which  should  be 
taken,  I  am  convinced  that  we  might  give 
some  thought  to  what  should  not  be  done 
In  order  to  obviate  certain  conditions  which 
win  Indefinitely  postpone  the  day  when  our 
Latin  American  allies  will  cease  to  look  upon 
us  with'  eyes  of  manifest  suspicion  and 
distrust. 

By  accident  of  birth  and  other  factors  over 
which  we  have  little  control,  every  one  of  us ' 
is  privileged  to  enjoy  certain  Information 
which  Is  not  the  property  of  others.  In  con- 
nection with  racial  discrimination  in  btisl- 
ness  and  Industry  (something  which  is  as 
American  as  Ice  cream  and  soda  pop),  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  experience  of 
the  Latin  American  and  the  Mexican.  This 
discrimination  is  not  confined  to  citizens  of 
Mexico  or  to  the  citizens  of  other  sections  of 
Latin  America;  it  also  Involves  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  several  generations,  the 
descendents  of  Spanish  colonials  who  ar- 
rived within  the  present  continental  borders 
of  our  country  as  early  as  1540.  This  par- 
ticular group  has  ever  been  loyal  to  their 
country  since  the  area  in  which  they  live 
was  annexed  by  the  United  States  In  18i8. 
The  records  of  the  War  Department  show 
that  they  have  participated  with  distinction 
in  the  wars  of  our  country  and  have  made 
singular  contributions  to  the  martial  record 
of  the  Republic  for  almost  100  years.  This 
group  does  not  ask  for  equality  of  economio 
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ifpoiHinttj  M  •  gift,  thU  right  klrMdy  be- 
lot^  to  tbem  not  only  on  constitutional 
gioiiMte.  but  Also  bMMJM  they  have  pur- 
chMfid  tt  with  th^  tMn.  their  aweat,  and 
their  blood,  both  on  the  domestle  front  and 
the  field  of  battle. 

That  discrimination  against  the  American 
of  Spanish  or  MadOHi  extraction  Is  prev- 
alent throughoot  oar  country  today  Is  a 
fact  fciM»»n  to  tuayoae  having  even  a  limited 
finntaft  with  theaa  racial  minorities.  Offi- 
cial sanction  has  never  been  given  to  this 
dlMrlmlaatlon.  but.  nevertheleea,  it  does 
•flat  m  our  economic  system,  and  because 
this  Is  true  the  astaWlahmant  of  a  Pair  Em- 
ploynMnt  PmeOM  niwwliili  i..  on  a  perma- 
nent bwla.  la  at  prtanary  importance. 

Tb«  aettvltlaa  at  the  Prealdcnfa  Oommlt- 
tM  an  Pklr  iBplofment  Practice  in  adjt»t- 
Ing  rasrw  at  economic  discrimination  called 
to  its  attention  have  gone  far  toward  indi- 
cating to  our  Latin-American  allies  the  de- 
tarmlnatlon  of  our  Government  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  in  North  American 
business  and  industry  wherein  equality  of 
•coDomlc  cpportuaity  will  be  the  right  of 
every  American.  This  action  takes  the  prob- 
lem out  of  the  sphere  of  theory  and  good 
wishes  and  places  it  In  that  of  actual  appli- 
cation and  practice. 

I  know  the  reactions  of  Latin  Americans  to 
the  eooxmon  atiuse  of  their  peoples  in  oTir 
boalneas  and  industrial  establishments,  and 
also  to  the  maltreatment  of  American  citl- 
lena  of  the  same  racial  origins.  They  are 
realists,  and  rlchtfoUy  decry  the  strange  dis- 
crepancy between  our  practices  and  those 
trttalit  and  siqipcaed  traditions  which  we  so 
loudly  proclaim  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
great  Aaartean  way  of  life.  We  may  estab- 
lish any  number  of  inter-American  agendea 
dedicated  to  the  fostering  of  Inter-Amerlcan 
good  will;  we  may  appropriate  millions  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  to  spend  with 
lavish  hand  throughout  the  republics  of 
Latin  America;  we  may  publish  any  number 
of  espenaliw  reviews  which  bold  high  the 
torch  of  Inter-American  sc.darlty;  we  may 
shout  to  the  heavens  our  intentions  to  per- 
petuate the  lofty  Ideals  of  Hamilton.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Lincoln;  we  may  emphasise  the 
pure  and  shining  principles  of  freedom  and 
jiistiee  so  long  held  before  the  world  as 
the  very  oom«ntoo«  of  the  American  politi- 
cal, social,  and  scanomic  edifice:  we  may 
point  with  pride  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
New  York  Harbor  as  the  welcoming  beacon 
to  all  men  who  are  the  targets  of  unjust  bur- 
dans  and  oppreastons;  but  all  of  these  beau- 
ttflflly  sounding  hymns  and  supposedly 
Christian  intentions  are  carried  away  by  the 
winds  of  hypocrisy  when  a  prominent  Latin 
Amttloan  is  denied  restaurant  senrloe  In  a 
•outhWMtem  town;  when  Latin-American 
braaght  b«r«  tinder  the  auspices  of 
Amy  Air  Oorpa  are  denied  the  recrea- 
ttooal  facllitiea  of  municipalities  close  to  the 
base  to  whleb  they  have  been  assigned;  or 
when  a  stagls  t— tanre  of  economic  dlaerlm- 
ttatkm  against  »  parson  of  Latin-American 
ectractton  is  given  publicity  throughout  the 
oountrlas  to  the  south. 

All  of  these  circumstances  are  reminders  of 
the  ancient  truism  that  the  finest  things  in 
life  eaanot  be  purchased  with  money.  When 
it  hsaoaass  fmsral  knowledge  throughout 
Latin  America  that  In  the  copper  mines  of 
the  Sottthwest  Jim  Brown  Is  paid  i6.00  while 
Psdro  Lopsa  Is  paid  93.00  for  the  same  type 
of  vwk.  we  need  not  d^wnd  upon  the  elll- 
eaey  at  the  mllllona  of  dollars  which  are 
spent  soQth  of  the  border  in  an  effort  to  buy 
■ood  wUI.  When  the  Latin  American  knows 
cltiaens  of  «^n««h  dssemt 
Rico,  whoee  fathers  and  bsoChers 
65.000  in  oar  armed  forces,  are 
in  war  industry  or  the  right  to 
pick  citrus  fruits  in  Plorida  simply  because 
at  the  objection  of  American  labor  graiqis. 
again  we  can  count  upon  the  certainty  that 
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the   millions   spent   since 
Latin  America  have  been 
of  wasted  effort. 

The  Latin-American  publfe 
of    these    conditions,    and 
affect  upon  Inter-Amerlcan 
coming  more  marked  every 
for  example,  public  opinion 
concerning   the   treatment 
receive  In  our  country, 
to   such   a  pass   in   that 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  se 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Mexican  Congress 
tion  against  Mexicans  In 
This  sensitivity  of  nations 
as  present  In  the  other 
America.     In  the  light  of  th4se 
It  is  not  difficult  to  explalp 
foreign  agents  In  Latin 
the  story  of  North  America^ 
and  Insincerity.    Couple 
conditions  with  the  hlstorlt»l 
Inter-Amerlcan  relations 
fectly  reasonable  lnterpreta*on 
American  attitude  of  suspid 
toward  every  North  America;  i 

The  President's   Commltqee 
ployment  Practice,  with  a 
ury.  has  done  remarkable 
correct  these  abuses 
Latin -American    neighbors 
sanction  will  be  given  to 
tlon  or  ab\]se  of  racial 
nomlc  system. 

I  have  endeavored  to  sei 
salient  reasons  for  the 
permanent  Pair  Kmploymeii 
mission  with  relation  to  t 
fects  of  such  a  scheme 
relations.     Aside  from  the 
of  the  matter,  the  same 
nomlc.  Intellectual,  and 
could  be  summoned  to 
ing  Americanism  of  this 
be  resorted  to  for  the 
the  provisions  of  our 
pendence.  our  Constitution 
Rights.     Certainly,  there 
of  moral  error  in  the 
that  every  American  citizen 
certainty     of     those 
which  will  contribute  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
And  If  we  are  to  form  links 
and  mutueil  respect  among 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  is 
portance   that   we   put 
democratic    Ideals    which 
history  have  been  pi 
an  the  essence  of  everything 
American. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  t  WILUS 

or  IHDMNi 
IN  m  SSNATE  OP  THS 


Friday.  September  15  ( 
Friday,  September 


Mr.   WnUS.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Pacing  Porwar^ 
me  at  a  meeting  of  the 
torial  Association  at 
on  September  9,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printer 
as  follows: 
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President.  I  ask 

lave  printed  in 

Rs^ORD  an  address 

delivered  by 

lepublican  Edi- 

Fr^ch  Lick.  Ind.. 

the  address 
in  the  Rscoao, 


llr.  President.  I  have  come  700  miles  to 
bring  you  in  a  few  minutes  a  summons  to 
the  most  serious  challenge  which  has  ever 

confronted  the  American  people — a  challenge 
which  will  mark  the  seciirlty  and  freedom  of 
otir  cltiaens  for  generations  to  come  and 
which  will  determine  the  destiny  of  America. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  grant  me  a  mo- 
ment to  express  my  happiness  In  meeting 
with  this  fine  group  of  cltiaens  among  whom 
I  ha^'e  foimd  the  joy  of  rich  friendships 
throiigh  many  years.  But  more  than  that, 
you  will  grant  me  this  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  courage  and  patriotism  which  you  in 
yotir  profession  have  expressed  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week  in  defending  the  founda- 
tion faiths  of  America.  In  these  latter  days 
your  right  to  do  this  has  been  hampered  by 
regulations,  by  restrictive  laws,  by  snooping 
agents,  and  by  the  erratic  notions  of  those 
who  would  impress  strange  ideas  on  our  pat- 
tern of  life.  You  have  refused  to  be  intimi- 
dated, and  if  I  know  my  Indiana  editors  as  I 
think  I  do  through  25  years  of  association 
with  them,  the  fundamental  right  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  will  be  proudly  upheld  by 
every  Hooeier  newspaper  until  every  enemy  of 
freedom  and  liberty  is  routed.  The  perpetuity 
of  the  Nation  depends  on  you;  you  will  not 
fall. 

The  first  challenge  which  confronts  the 
American  people  today  comes  fnnn  nearly 
every  hearthslde  In  this  broad  land,  from 
every  home  where  there  is  one  or  more  vacant 
chairs,  from  every  ship  on  the  high  seas,  from 
a  thousand  campflres  throughout  all  the 
world.  It  is  breathed  in  scores  of  letters 
which  pass  over  my  desk.  This  challenge  Is, 
What  can  we  do  to  win  this  war  moet  de- 
cisively and  get  the  boys  back  home  In  the 
shortest  space  of  time?  Coming  from  scenes 
of  confusion,  of  bickering  and  of  waste  in  the 
management  of  this  war,  I  say  that  this  chal- 
lenge must  be  placed  first  on  the  list  of 
America's  responsibilities. 

The  New  Deal  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
In  the  Senate  hearings  and  on  the  Senate 
flocH-,  has  directly  charged  the  Executive  head 
of  this  Government  with  being  responsible 
for  bungling  which  has  hampered  our  vrar 
effort.  Now  this  Vice  Presidential  candidate, 
and  the  other  spokesmen  for  the  New  Deal, 
are  telling  the  country  we  must  not  change 
our  leader  in  face  of  the  victory  which  seems 
assuredly  at  hand. 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  poeed  these  questions:  "How 
many  battleships  would  a  Democratic  defeat 
fc  worth  to  Tojo?  How  many  Nazi  legions 
would  It  be  worth  to  Adolf  Hitler?"  Before 
we  answer  these  questions,  let  him  answer: 
How  many  more  Pearl  Harbors  and  Bataans 
and  Corre^dors  must  we  lose  if  we  retain  this 
present  leadership?  His  questions  are  an- 
swered by  the  morp  than  25.000  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  gave  their  lives  on  the  beachheads 
and  In  the  battle  of  Prance— they  did  not 
bear  the  label  of  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Our  courageous  leaders,  Eisenhower.  Patton, 
Bradley,  MacArthur,  Halsey.  and  all  the  others 
are  not  fighting  under  the  banner  of  any 
political  party.  They  are  marching  to  victory 
unitedly  under  the  glorious  flag  of  America, 
and  for  this  victory  there  will  be  no  party 
division. 

New  confidence,  new  hope,  new  faith  in  our 
one  all-absorbing  purpose  to  win  this  war 
completely  and  decisively  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible time  will  spring  from  the  election  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  John  W.  Brlcker  on 
November  7.  1944.  This  event  will  reaffirm 
our  faith  In  our  cherished  form  of  govern- 
ment and  tonvet  silence  the  craven  cry  that 
there  la  need  for  an  indispensable  man  or  a 
dictator  In  America.  It  will*  throw  into  the 
teeth  of  the  dictators  of  Europe  the  lie  that 
democratic  processes  of  government  cannot 
function  In  war. 

The  second  challenge  I  bring  to  you  to- 
night is:  How  can  we  establish  more  per- 
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manent  peace  and  make  more  certain  that 
our  sons  will  not  again  be  sent  across  the 
seas  to  fight  foreign  wars?  This  all-absorb- 
ing question  lies  closest  to  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America.  This  hope 
seeks  fulfillment  In  some  form  of  Interna- 
tional organization  in  which  sovereign  na- 
tions will  unite  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Some  say  peace  must  be  preserved 
by  force  If  necessary,  but  let  us  emphasize 
that  there  is  a  greater  power  than  force,  and 
that  is  power  of  a  strong  nation  demanding 
that  justice  and  freedom  be  the  basis  of  all 
peace  treaties  and  the  objective  of  any 
world  organization. 

Justice  and  freedom  do  not  need  to  be  dis- 
cussed behind  closed  doors.  They  are  open 
covenants  which  may  be  openly  arrived  at. 
Let  us  not  repeat  the  mistake  made  25  years 
ago  when  President  Wilson,  with  his  lofty 
ideals  for  a  World  League  of  Nations,  was 
utterly  confounded  by  the  tricky  statesmen 
of  Europe  seeking  power  and^selllsh  national 
purposes.  Indeed,  why  should  the  President 
attend  the  peace  conference?  It  would  be 
far  better  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  be  represented  at  the  peace  table 
by  the  ablest  minds  of  America — of  what- 
ever party — than  to  have  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive carry  there  his  own  preconceived  per- 
sonal notions,  which  may  again  be  routed 
by  the  age-old  diplomacy  of  Europe. 

Already  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
mitted, or  is  in  the  process  of  being  com- 
mitted, to  world  organizations  to  which  we 
contribute  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  but 
in  the  administration  of  which  we  have  a 
woefully  minor  voice.  It  Is  time  that  some- 
one spoke  for  the  United  States  with  a  voice 
that  demands  justice  and  freedom  for  the 
smallest  nation,  as  well  as  opportunity  and 
security  for  our  own  Nation,  before  joining 
with  a  few  great  powers  to  attempt  to  control 
the  world  through  force.  We  need  a  new, 
clear  voice  to  represent  us  in  world  rela- 
tions. And  we  need  as  well  a  Congress  and 
Senate  which  reflects  the  wish  of  America  to 
pass  on  the  world  program. 

The  third  challenge  which  comes  to  the 
people  of  this  country  today  Is,  what  kind 
of  a  country  will  the  boys  come  back  to  when 
the  war  Is  over?  Will  it  be  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  job  seeker,  or  must  the  re- 
turning soldier  subsist  on  government  doles 
while  he  awaits  a  hamstrung  opportunity? 
In  1939,  under  the  New  Deal,  there  were 
still  over  10,000,000  unemployed  persons 
In  America.  The  record  of  10  years  and 
the  expenditure  of  $60,000,000,000  proves  that 
the  New  Deal  does  not  know  how  to  supply 
job  opportunity.  Will  our  Iwys  come  back 
to  an  America  that  produces  from  the  low- 
est walks  of  life  the  great  leaders  of  science, 
in  business,  in  government — or  will  they 
come  back  to  a  land  where  the  heavy  hand  of 
restriction  and  regulation  strangles  the 
breath  and  blood  of  free  enterprise,  without 
which  opportunity  cannot  thrive? 

To  what  kind  of  a  government  will  our 
boys  return?  About  10  years  ago,  one  of 
the  bravest  men  that  Indiana  has  ever  known 
Dr.  William  Wirt,  of  Gary,  exposed  the 
plans  of  a  gang  of  cunning  theorists  who 
were  scheming  to  make  over  America,  and 
who  said  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  just  the  Inter- 
mediary for  the  communistic  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  proposed  to  set  up.  Dr. 
Wirt  was  ridiculed  and  smeared,  and  he 
was  worried  into  an  early  grave  for  his  cour- 
age. Today.  thU  threat  against  our  form 
of  government  is  a  real,  bold,  and  visible 
challenge.  Mr.  Earl  Browder,  convicted  draft 
dodger  of  World  War  No.  1.  convicted  per- 
jurer of  passport  oaths  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  has  enfolded  the  banner  of 
the  Communist  Party  with  that  of  the  New 
Deal  leadership.  Russian-born  Communist 
Sidney  Hillman  L.  busy  raising  a  slush  fund 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  make  certain  the 
election  of  the  New  Deal  standard  bearer. 
In  many,  many,  key  departments  in  Wash- 


ington are  found  those  who  are  sabotaging 
from  within  America's  traditional  form  of 
government.  This  Is  not  a  nightmare,  it  is 
a  real  living  danger  which  confronts  your 
Government  and  it  can  only  be  stopped  by 
changing  the  leadership  of  this  American 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  often  asked  when  I 
come  back  to  Indiana,  What  is  the  condition 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  health?  Can  he  stand  4 
more  years  of  the  Presidency?  I  am  net  able 
to  speak  with  authority,  nor  would  I  venture 
an  opinion  on  that  question,  but  of  this  I  am 
certain — America  Is  desperately  111  and  can- 
not stand  4  more  years  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of  con- 
tinually mounting  debt,  now  over  two  hun- 
dred billions,  or  more  than  #6.000  for  every 
family. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of  ever- 
tightening  tax  strangulation,  and  regulation 
of  private  business. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of  con- 
tinued 10.000,000  unemployed. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of 
Harry  Hopkins,  social  theorist  and  exponent 
of  world  W.  P.  A. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of 
bungling  of  the  problems  of  labor  by  Frances 
Perkins. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of  the 
strange  legal  Interpretations  of  "HI  Diddle" 
Biddle. 

This  country's  court  structure  cannot 
stand  the  appointment  of  nearly  all  of  our 
Federal  judges  and  possibly  all  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  Judges  by  one  President  In  16 
years. 

This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of  one 
single  Executive,  and  ever  return  to  the  elec- 
tion of  its  President  by  free,  democratic 
processes  unhampered  by  selfish  pressure 
groups. 

In  short,  let  us  wrap  It  all  up  In  one  pack- 
age: This  country  cannot  stand  16  years  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  strange  un-American 
philosophy,  his  huge  bureaucracy,  the  con- 
fusion and  bungling  of  overlapping  agencies 
and  duplicated  authority  for  appeasement  of 
his  political  favorites,  and  this  is  the  year 
and  this  Is  the  last  opportunity  to  turn  them 
all  out. 

To  what  kind  of  a  land  will  the  boys  come 
home?  Well,  I'll  tell  you  the  kind  of  land 
to  which  they  can  come  to  with  your  help 
and  with  God's  blessing: 

They  can  come  back  to  a  land  In  which 
the  productive  genius  of  America,  which  has 
been  our  salvation  In  this  day  of  our  greatest 
emergency,  Is  turned  to  a  great  and  ever- 
expanding  production  of  those  things  for 
which  140.000.000  people  are  crying  to  estab- 
lish a  greater  and  broader  plane  of  com- 
fortable living. 

They  can,  with  your  help,  come  back 
to  a  land  in  which  the  War  bonds  so  patri- 
otically purchased  by  them  from  their  pay 
as  soldiers,  and  by  the  savings  of  loyal 
workers  in  America,  and  by  the  savings  from 
children's  banks,  bonds  which  are  the 
foundation  of  every  bank,  and  every  Inst- 
ance policy  and  every  saving  investment  of 
American  citizens,  will  be  paid  100  percent 
on  the  dollar.  This  can  not  be  done  with 
the  continued  policy  of  deficit  financing 
practiced  by  the  New  Deal  for  12  years. 

They  can  come  back  to  a  land  where  op- 
portunity awaits  every  man  and  woman  who 
wants  to  establish  a  business  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  philosophy  of  free  enterprise, 
by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  plenty,  not 
scarcity.  It  cannot  be  done  by  spreading 
the  work  and  limiting  production  and  by 
keeping  the  working  men  and  women  and 
the  farm  men  and  women  of  America  on 
bare  subsistence  Incomes. 

They  can  with  your  help  come  back  to  a 
land  wherein  contributions  will  be  made 
out  of  generous  earnings  for  the  e^qMnsion 
of    our   schools,   of   our   hospitals,   of   our 


churches  in  which  the  education  and  the 
physical  and  the  spiritual  life  of  American 
cltiaens  may  be  enriched,  and  to  a  land 
wherein  there  will  be  certain  security  for 
the  weak  and  the  aged. 

They  can  come  back  to  a  world  In  which 
the  know-how  of  American  genius,  the 
products  of  American  industry  and  the 
good -will  of  American  brotherhood  will  be 
flown  throughout  the  world — In  the  age 
of  aerial  transportation  into  which  we  are 
just  entering — spreading  the  American  ideals 
of  freedom  and  justice  to  the  uttermost 
corners. 

They  can  come  back  to  a  land  In  which 
the  clouds  of  doubt,  defeat,  and  despair  are 
lifted  and  the  limiting  horizons  of  today 
will  have  disappeared  in  a  rich  new  world 
of  tomorrow. 

And  thank  God,  they  will  say  when  they 
come  home:  There  is  on  earth  no  land 
scanned  by  the  circling  sun,  like  our  own 
blessed  America. 

Do  you  want  to  help  build  such  a  country 
and  such  a  world?    If  so,  let's  go. 

And  we  can  do  It  quicker  If  we  elect  Dewey 
and  Brickert 


Farm  Program:  The  Farm  Problem  It  a 
Price  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  entitled  "Parm  Program." 
which  I  have  made  to  the  farmers  of 
Oklahoma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Faxm  PaoGEAii :  The  Farm  Pboblem  Is  a  PaiCB 

PaOBLXM 

To  the  Farmert  of  Oklahoma: 

When  reelected  I  shall  become  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  shall  favor 
and  demand  additional  legislation  as  foU 
lows: 

s 
rAxmr  paiccs 

I  shall  demand  the  passage  of  my  bill 
(S.  1779)  which  proposes  to  amend  the  pres- 
ent parity  formula  by  including  therein  all 
farm  labor  costs.  Including  hired  workers, 
farm  operators,  and  members  of  families  of 
farm  operators  engaged  in  work  on  the  farm, 
computed  for  all  such  latx>r  on  the  basis  of 
wage  rates  for  hired  farm  labor.  It  Is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Inclusion  of  farm  labor  cosu 
In  the  parity  formula  will  increase  the  parity 
price  of  farm  products,  and  the  higher  the 
parity  price  the  higher  the  loan  value  on 
such  products. 

^President  Roosevelt  has  said,  "Parity— the 

proper  relationship  between  agriculture  and 

the  rest  Of  our  economy — will  continue  to  t>e 

our  guiding  principle." 

n 

raxM  PUCES — lOO  raaczirr  or  pautt 

The  present  law  (Public,  No.  383.  78th 
Cong.)   provides  a  mandate  for  100-percent 
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parity  prlees.  Section  3  directs  that  an  law- 
ful action  shall  be  taken  to  af sure  that  farm 
producera  receive  not  leaa  than  parity  or  th« 
titglMtt  pnce  of  the  flrat  •  months  of  1042. 
wht^rrer  U  the  greater. 

At  this  ttme.  September  15.  1044.  fuU  ptflty 
prtcca  of  farm  products  are  as  follows: 


WbMl.  bostael. 
Cer».hQihH... 
Cetun.  pound. 
Feaaots,  poand. 


pound. 
Toiteys,  poand-. 


im 


Milk,  hundrrdwvlfbt. 
i>«UtOM.  builMl 


Pwwnt 
tenor 

PttHlPt 

100-per- 
cent 

fartty 
lirioa 

tits 

H.ao 

.u 

LOB 

.•Hi 

.MW 

.07 

.g8i6 

tin 

14.10 

.u 

.MS 

.175 

.196 

.3*5 

.245 

M 

.90 

ZU 

172 

LW 

1.22 

Under  esletlng  law  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
departments  of  the  Oovcmment  to  so  adjust 
farm  prices  as  to  reflect  to  the  producers 
prices  not  below  100  i^eroent  of  full  parity. 

PAcrrr  wnx  stabiuzi  nucxs 

Fanners   deslrtnc    to   sell   their   producte 

•hould  have  full  parity  prices  at  the  time  of 
sale.  Should  they  prefer  to  hold  their  prod- 
ucts for  blgner  prices,  then  the  loan  pro- 
gram la  <^)en  to  them.  I  favor  making  the 
loan  progrem  permanent. 

The  present  loan  value  Is  a  floor  under 
the  prices  of  farm  product«;  hence,  the  pro- 
gram herein  outlined  wUll  not  only  increase 
the  parity  prices  at  farm  products  bv  will 
likewise  Increase  the  floor  or  supporting  price 
4teravgjb  cOBBiodlty  loans. 

This  program  providing  for  an  Increase  of 
parltv  prices  through  adding  all  labor  costs, 
including  hired  help  and  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  along  with  the  com- 
modity loana.  will  stabilize  farm  prices  and 
materially  Increase  the  income  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation. 


NXW  DKAI.  TMMM  LAWS 

U  the  present  time  farmers  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  following  so-called  New  Deal 
laws: 

(a)  The  parity-price  law.  approved  Febru- 
ary K.  1988. 

(b)  The  commodity-loan  law,  approved 
February  16.  1938. 

(c)  The  rural-electrlflcatlon  law,  approved 
March  20.  1938. 

(d>  The  soU-conservatton  law.  approved 
April  27.  1925 

it)  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  law, 
approved  Jane  22.  1996. 

Do  farmers  want  either  or  all  of  these  laws 
Npealed? 


In  this  campaign  the  farm  Issues  are 
dearly  defined. 

THS  BXPXjaUCAM  PBOOaAM 

The    anti-New    Deal    candidates    are    de- 
ft   free    America— whatever    that 

Tbcy  afe  iliianrttng  that  all  Roosevelt  >ec- 
be  thrown  out  the  window, 
up  and  all  trace  of  same  destroyed, 
to  tke  end  that  our  American  faroMrs  may 
be  tree  to  compete  In  the  world  markets  with 
tiM  km  standard  farmers  of  other  lands. 

Theae  anti-New  Deal  candldatee  have  no 
prograaa  vttm  than  to  deetroy. 

If  the  eo-ealled  Nrw  Deal  program  Is  re- 
pealed, then  our  farmers  will  automatically 
return  to  the  Old  Deal,  which  imder  Hoover 
■MMBt  a  farm  board  with  20-cent  wheat,  15- 
ceat  earn,  5-eent  ootton,  and  S-cent  hofs  and 
oattle. 


Such  prices  always  have 
ures,  mortgage  foreclosures 
and  depression. 


THZ  OmOCXATIC 


1  be 


la^' 


Woi  Uiington 


price 
lat  or 
pro(  ucts 


I  favor  keeping  the  New 
program,  as  provided  In 
above. 

I  favor  enacting  Into 
Reaolution  No.   11,  by  Si^Lder 
Foley,  Flanagan,  and 
April  20,  1944.  memoriallBlfig 
amend  the  farm  parity 
include    the   costs   of 
parity  prices  for  farm 
same  as  my  bill  S.  177d. 

I  favor  keeping  the  ba&i< 
mentioned. 

I  favor  such  new  l&ws 
ments  to  existing  laws 
the  interests  of  ciir  f  armei^ 

Oklahoma  is  primarily  a 
as   chairman   of   the 
Agriculture.  I  will  have 
protecting  and  promoting 
of  farmers  and  all  othen 
farm  prosperity. 

Be  sure  to  register  and 
Sincerely. 


PBOCaAM 

Deal  over-all  farm 
laws  under  IV 


ai 


farm  laws  above- 

and  such  amend- 
wlU  better  serve 


Sen/  te 

ibe 


Comment  by  Hon. 
lilinoU,  on  Governor 
Demobnisatioa  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  CARL  A 


or  NKw  lit)  :ico 


IN  THE  SE»ATK  OF  THI 


meant  bank  fall- 
milk  riots,  panics. 


Oklahoma  House 

Toaz.  Jones, 

adopted 

the  Congress  to 

law  so  as  to 

in    computing 

This  Is  the 


farm  State:  hence, 

Ccmmittee  on 

opportunity  of 

the  k>e6t  interests 

aided  by  general 
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Friday,  September  15  (  egislative  day  of 
Friday.  Septemb>  r  1) .  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  fresldent.  I 
imanimo'os  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  FteccRD  an  article 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun,  giving 
some  observations  by  t  le  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas]  m  Mr.  Dewey's 
views  on  the  demobilization  plan 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Lik:as  Amunn  Dcwrr  VnrwIoM 
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completely  out  of  politics.  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  King  are  doing  a  superb  Job. 
Thank  God  for  both  of  them. 

"Thomas  Dewey  knew  that  plans  for  de- 
mobilization were  In  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army."  Senator  LiKas  continued.  "Instead  of 
conferring  with  them  he  choee  to  take  the 
statement  of  a  retired  oflloer  who  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  demobilization." 

The  officer  in  question  was  Major  General 
Hershey  In  charge  of  selective  service  who 
was  quoted  by  Dewey  as  saying,  "It  is  jtist 
about  as  cheap  to  keep  men  In  the  Army  as 
to  create  an  agency  for  them  " 

•It  Is  evident."  Senator  Locas  said,  "that 
Dewey  seised  upon  this  statement  and  ex- 
ploited It  for  political  reasons.  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  a  man  running  for  the  highest 
political  office  would  trade  upon  the  hopes 
and  yearnings  of  the  mothers  and  fathers  and 
the  wives  of  these  gallant  men  solely  (or 
political  p\u-po»es." 

Senator  Locas  tpoke  here  tonifht  before  a 
large  audience  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Macon  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

BXSLXCTtoN  or  T.  D.  s.  uacis 

Besides  taking  Dewey  to  task  for  his  Phila- 
delphia speech,  he  stressed  the  need  of  arm?d 
force  to  maintain  the  peace,  took  issue  with 
the  Isolationist  stand  of  hjs  Republican  op- 
ponent and  demanded  the  reelection  of  Pres- 
ident Rx^evelt. 

The  senior  Senator  from  nilnols  declared  at 
the  outset  that  the  on!y  issue  before  the  cotm- 
try.was  winning  the  var.  and  what  kind  of  a 
peace  the  world  was  to  have. 

"We  will  have  a  world  association  of  nations 
on  the  basis  of  equality  that  will  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  force,  military  cr  other- 
wise," he  added,  "and  In  addition  we  will  have 
a  world  court  to  settle  disputes  among  the 
nations." 

Any  change  In  leadership  at  this  time.  Sen- 
ator LtTCAfi  said,  would  delay  the  prosecirtlon 
of  the  war  and  mean  the  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

Senator  Lucas,  who  Is  accompamled  by  Ed- 
ard  C.  Hunter,  of  Rockford.  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor,  will  speak  In  Vandalia 
tomorrow. 


The  Livestock  and  Bleat  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  WTOMota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaninious  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  William  B. 
Wright,  vice  president  of  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association,  at  Jack- 
son, Wyo.,  June  7.  1944,  before  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association  in 
convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  considering  our  acoomplishments  of  at- 
tempting to  meet  wartime  goals.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  agree  that  we  may  properly  offer 
thanks  and  give  much  credit  to  that  factor 
which  more  than  any  other  has  enabled  us 
to  get  results  from  primary  production, 
namely,  beneficial  climatic  conditions.  We 
recognlM  the  source  as  being  the  Great  Mas- 
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ter,  and  not  a  factor  subject  to  control  of 
economic  planning.  In  contemplating  the 
situation  It  Is  well  to  bear  In  mind  that  we 
have  had  an  unprecedented  number  of  favor- 
able years — It  Is  equally  well  to  consider  that 
a  change  Is  possible. 

It  seems  apparent  from  my  discussion  with 
stockmen  that  we  can  also  all  agree  that  the 
whole  chaotic  situation  relative  to  livestock 
and  meat,  which  Is  not  different  from  the 
balance  of  our  food  program,  stems  from  two 
causes.  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  first 
cause,  which  Is  the  futile  attempt  of  the 
livestock  Industry  to  try,  insofar  as  con- 
sistent with  over-all  Government  policies,  to 
give  to  Government  the  benefit  and  coopera- 
tion of  Its  specialized  knowledge  In  present- 
ing the  meat-management  program.  As  you 
know,  the  livestock  industry,  of  course,  does 
not  presume  to  formulate  over-all  Govern- 
ment policies.  We  attempted  to  suggest  a 
program  compatible  with  the  techniques  of 
meat  production,  processing,  and  merchan- 
dising. The  program  is  still  being  dominated 
and  controlled  by  theoretical  planners. 

Such  theoretical  control  makes  fairly  sim- 
ple matters  complex,  develops  new  and 
changing  problems,  and  stimulates  the  plan- 
ners to  apply  additional  schemes  and  devices 
to  correct  problems  developed  by  their  ma- 
nipulations. The  present  situation  seenu  to 
be  one  which  Is  rapidly  reducing  itself  Into  a 
proposition  of  face  saving  for  O.  P.  A.,  an 
opportunity  for  excessive  profits  to  the 
packer,  and  a  penalizing  of  the  range  In- 
dustry. 

The  second  cause  stems  from  a  Government 
policy  which  refuses  to  recognize  a  basic  eco- 
nomic factor.  Even  In  times  of  war,  prices 
are  a  cause  and  a  result.  Price  affects  pro- 
duction, consumption,  and  distribution. 

The  price  mechanism  Is  an  effective  tool 
for  changing  the  Nation's  economy  from  a 
peacetime  to  a  wartime  basis. 

Advancing  prices  are  the  time-honored  way 
of  obtaining  maximum  food  production. 
Price  incentives  are  an  effective  way  to  shftt 
Industry  from  peace  to  a  war  economy.  Wars 
can  only  be  paid  for  by  reduced  living  stand- 
ards and  through  the  dissipation  of  savings. 
Because  of  war  requirements,  many  services 
and  commodities  are  not  available  to  the 
people;  standards  of  living  are  thereby  low- 
ered. The  real  cause  of  the  lower  standard 
Is  war,  and  not,  as  we  are  led  to  believe, 
rising  prices. 

Government  price  control  merely  transfers 
the  conflict  over  prices,  and  adjustment  be- 
tween prices  and  rates  of  pay,  from  the  eco- 
nomic to  the  political  field. 

Many  proposals  have  been  advanced  for 
painlessly  depriving  civilians  of  goods  and 
(services.  The  Nation  Is  using  decrees,  sup- 
port prices,  price  fixing,  priorities,  rationing 
and  subsidies,  and  similar  artificial  means  to 
Increase  food  production,  shift  Industrial  pro- 
diictlon,  and  reduce  the  civilian  standard  of 
living.  Under  this  system,  our  problem 
seems  to  be  how  the  most  goods  can  be  taken 
away  from  the  most  people,  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  political  reaction — regard- 
less of  the  cost  In  terms  of  human  labor,  or 
expanding  bureaus. 

In  passing,  may  I  direct  your  attention  to 
some  rather  startling  manpower  figures. 
During  the  last  war  we  had  1  civil  public 
employee  to  each  153  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  our  national  population.  In  the  lat- 
ter thirties  the  ratio  had  gotten  back  to  1 
to  200.  Today  the  ratio  Is  1  to  41.  Stating 
It  another  way,  we  have  twice  as  many  civil 
employees  to  each  fighting  man  as  dtirlng 
the  last  war.  Within  recent  days  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  Congress  for  substantially 
increased  appropriations  for  O.  P.  A.  Such 
requests  are  always  made  on  the  basis  of 
being  for  the  people's  good. 

OUI  LIVESTOCK   INDITSTRT 

Since  the  problem  of  unstable  production 
cannot  be  met  by  storing  crops,  it  must  be 


met  In  some  other  way.  This  Is  done  by 
storing  food  in  the  form  of  livestock  on  the 
hoof.  Livestock  serves  to  condense,  to  re- 
fine, and  to  store  large  quantities  of  cheap 
and  bulky  foods,  to  say  nothing  of  natural 
vegetation,  into  small  quantities  of  concen- 
trated and  expensive  food,  thtia  making  it 
available  from  6  months  to  2  or  3  years  later. 

Livestock  numbers  are  Increased  after 
abimdant  crops  and  are  liquidated  in  years 
of  short  supplies.  Since  time  immemorial, 
without  subsidies,  or  other  political  expe- 
dients, livestock  producers  have  operated  an 
ever-normal  granary  in  the  form  of  livestock 
on  the  hoof.  Livestock  Is  tisxially  the  only 
feasible  way  of  carrying  excess  food  and  har- 
vesting the  annual  crop  of  natural  vegeta- 
tion. In  this  form,  the  food  and  vegetation 
thus  harvested  Is  Immediately  made  avail- 
able In  time  of  need. 

Grazing  of  cattle  Is  one  of  the  oldest  occu- 
pations of  man,  dating  from  the  earliest 
nomadic  tribal  herds  referred  to  In  the  Bible, 
and  coming  down  through  the  ages  to  the 
present  grazing  on  our  western  ranges  and 
pastures. 

Few  recognize  the  Importance  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  our  high  standard  of 
living,  of  the  primary  production  herds  of 
the  West.  In  the  Range  States  we  are  en- 
gaged In  the  primitive  occupation  of  proc- 
essing the  natural  vegetation  Into  an  essen- 
tial food  commodity. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  conserva- 
tion, appropriate  utilization  of  raw  material 
and  a  high  yield  per  man-unit  of  labor,  our 
operation  Is  the  Nation's  most  economical 
phase  In  the  steps  of  meat  production.  It 
might  be  well  for  those  who  'advocate  the  sub- 
servience of  range  livestock  to  wildlife,  or 
the  unwarranted  extension  of  park  and  rec- 
reational areas  at  the  expense  of  productive 
grazing  lands,  or  the  theoretical  administra- 
tion of  such  grazing  lands,  to  explore  the  true 
potentials  of  our  national  meat  supply  as 
harvested  from  natural  grasses. 

When  hogs  and  cattle  spend  their  entire 
life  cycle  eating  grain,  hogs  probably  pro- 
duce more  pounds  of  meat  and  fat  per  pound 
of  grain  consumed. 

The  western  ranges  provide  the  better  an- 
swer from  the  standpoint  of  national  econ- 
omy and  meat  production  on  limited  grain 
supplies.  The  breeding  herds  consume  little 
or  no  grain  and  a  portion  of  the  animals 
raised  therefrom  go  into  consumer  channels 
never  having  tasted  It. 

This  meat  Is  made  available  from  the  proc- 
essing of  natural  vegetation  by  cattle.  Such 
feeds,  unless  harvested,  would  be  a  wasted 
annual  resource,  dissipated  by  fires  or  elimi- 
nated through  deterioration  as  the  result  of 
winter  storms. 

The  18  Western  SUtes,  primarily  grass 
States,  over  a  10-year  period,  have  produced 
annually  62  percent  of  our  national  beef 
supplies. 

Despite  the  fact  that  range  and  pasture 
cattle  are  the  efficlexxt  Instrument  for  utiliz- 
ing short  grain  supplies,  the  1944  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  statement,  showing 
livestock  feed  requirements  based  on  1944 
goals,  shows  hogs  in  the  No.  1  spot  requiring 
about  58,000.000  tons;  poultry  second,  with 
28.000,000  tons:  milk 'cows  third,  with  22.- 
000.000  tons;  and  beef  cattle  fourth,  with 
21.000.000  tons. 

We  have  today,  more  cattle  than  ever  be- 
fore produced  within  the  United  States.  We 
had,  on  January  1,  this  year,  an  all-time  high 
of  better  than  82,000,000  head.  This  repre- 
sents, since  1934.  an  increase  In  beef  cattle 
of  4  percent  In  the  18  Western  States  and  a 
40-percent  Increase  In  the  8  Corn  Belt  States 
east  of  the  Missouri  River.  I  believe  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  figures  that 
our  normal  should  be  about  76,000.000  head. 
Sheep  population  In  1943  was  second  only  to 
the  highest  of  record. 

Following  the  drought  of  1934.  there  were 
a  series  of  good  crop  years;  crop  production 


per  capita  increased  43  percent,  and  live- 
stock products,  28  percent.  Meat  changes 
approximately  In  the  same  proportion  as  crop 
production.  It  becomes  apparent,  therefore, 
that  any  control,  whether  artificial  or  other- 
wise, which  affects  crops.  Including  nattiral 
vegetation,  has  Its  effect  upon  the  meat  sup- 
ply. As  you  recognize,  the  most  efficient  step 
In  the  process  of  meat  production  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  by  the  feeder,  the  man 
who  takes  cultivated  crops,  cereals,  or  pro- 
teins and  converts  them  into  finished  beef. 
For  example,  using  the  typical  Nevada  opera- 
tion as  an  illustration.  It  takes  the  producer 
approximately  3  years,  from  the  time  a  calf 
Is  conceived  with  the  cow,  until  he  delivers 
a  2-year-old  steer  weighing  around  900 
pounds.  The  feeder  takes  the  2-year-old  steer  ' 
and  In  150  days'  time  has  added  one-third 
to  the  weight.  In  a  year's  time  he  will  add 
750  pounds,  or  83  percent  of  the  weight  in 
meat  which  It  took  the  producer  3  years  to 
get.  To  restrict  the  feeder's  part  of  the  pro- 
duction operation  is  to  eliminate  and  waste 
the  greatest  potential  meat  supply  we  have, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  building  up 
meat  reserves  and  making  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  limited  feed  supplies. 

Meat  production  Is  more  than  merely  a 
problem  of  the  number  of  cows  or  sows  to 
be  bred. 

When  livestock  numbers  do  not  expand  cr 
contract.  In  proportion  to  feed  supplies, 
there  Is  likely  to  be  trouble.  We  have  ar- 
rived at  that  point  today. 

Recently,  and  because  of  the  necessities 
and  demands  of  war.  the  policy  of  abundance 
by  scarcity,  has  given  way  to  a  program  of 
all-out  agricultural  production. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  put  on  produc- 
tion, but  in  fairness  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  has  been  no  official  urging  for  in- 
creased numbers  of  eattter   -  • 

With  the  automatic  check  removed,  dtirlng 
the  latter  half  of  1942,  and  during  1943,  the 
pressure  on  the  supply  of  protein  feeds  was 
not  compensated  for  by  firm  prices.  The 
shortage  of  protein  feeds,  like  the  shortage  of 
meat,  developed  when  prices  were  held  arti- 
ficially low,  and  consumption  was  stimulated. 

On  January  12,  1942.  O.  P.  A.  froze  prices 
of  corn,  our  most  Important  feed  grain — this 
encouraged  the  further  expansion  of  live- 
stock. As  the  ceiling  prices  on  the  high- 
protein  feeds  accelerated  their  disappearance, 
the  ceiling  price  on  corn  had  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  feed  grains. 

Within  recent  days,  there  has  been  a  tight 
freeze  upon  all  corn.  Our  problem  now.  Is 
more  one  of  getting  grain,  than  the  price  of 
grain.  Feed-lot  liquidation  Is  being  rapidly 
accelerated  and  replacements  are  not  being 
made. 

At  the  present  time,  the  country  Is  faced 
with  abnormal  supplies  of  livestock,  based 
upon  available  feed  reserves.  Liquidation  Is 
boimd  to  come  and  very  probably  the  hard 
way  in  many  areas,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  the  potential  supply  of  meat,  unde- 
veloped through  the  inoperation  of  the  feed- 
lot  producer  forced  out  of  activity  by  un- ^ 
certainties,  celling  prices  on  feeds  and  cattle, 
and  a  background  of  constantly  changing 
policies  which  lend  no  basis  upon  which  to 
plan  a  feeding  operation. 

The  keynote  of  our  food  strategy  has  been 
the  maintenance  of  low  pricey  for  food.  Low 
prices  have  long  been  associated  with  abun- 
dance, and  many  have  not  attempted  to  find 
which  was  cause  and  which  was  effect. 

It  has  seemed  much  more  Important  that 
people  pay  less  for  their  food  than  they 
have  It  to  eat.  despite  tremendously  In- 
creased earnings  in  most  groups  of  consum- 
ers. Our  first  venture  In  regimentation  was 
a  mild  fixing  of  prices,  without  reference  to 
wages;  next  followed  rationing — then  sub- 
sidies and  always  more  and  more  controls. 
The  argument  that  one  tmsound  policy  can 
only  be  avoided  by  another  equally  unaa<ind 
represents  au  abdicaticn  of  leadership  and  a 
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betrayal  of  public  trust.  It  would  appear 
that  tbe  Nation  baa  a  bear  by  the  tall — and 
dares  iwt  let  go.  so  loog  as  tbe  administra- 
tors distrust  the  individual  economic  judg- 
■MOt  of  its  cltixens.  Recently  I  heard  It 
•droeated  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  that  price  ceilings  azMl 
rationing  should  be  kept  In  force  for  at  least 
S  y«Ms  fttUovlng  boKatties. 

iImms  conesmiag  the  cost  of  liTing 
I  ^lea  eootrals  were  adopted  have  shown 
eoapamtva  stability.  aBpeclally  in  the  case 
of  specllU:  commodities  brought  under  con- 
trol. These  releases,  however,  seem  not  so 
oonvlnelng  and  certainly  appear  to  me  rather 
unreliable  as  measures  of  tbe  value  of  money, 
when  It  is  considered  they  do  not  make  al- 
lowanees  for  black  market  prices,  declining 
quality,  substitution  of  high-priced  Items  for 
low-priced  ones.  Increased  time  and  expense 
of  shopping,  premiums  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment,  cost  of  subsidies,  and  costs  of  operat- 
ing price  controls  and  rationing. 

There  is  another  cost,  not  one  measured  in 
terms  of  tba  inflationary  dollar,  but  a  factor 
of  •«•&  graatsr  significance  to  our  Nation.  I 
refer  to  the  moral  cost  which  results  from  dls- 
fSiHact  for  law  and  excess  regulation.  The 
AmTtcan  people  have  pride  in  their  own 
Judgment,  they  have  never  been  wanting  for 
ipirii  of  ooqparatUn  and  oartalnly  they  do 
not  healtate  to  make  any  nscsssary  sacriflee. 
Tb«y  do  not,  howevsr,  like  to  be  close-berdad 
ar.d  ridden  line  on  toy  political  appointees, 
flnanoed  by  so-«aned  Oovenuaent  oepiui, 
the  peon's  money. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  our  national  policy,  and 
it  hsa  had  no  small  sffect  upon  our  Industry. 

Present  easing  of  meat  restrictions  is.  no 
doubt,  due  to  the  feet  thst  our  cold-storage 
holdings  ae  ot  the  middle  of  April  eneeeded 
^Air  ft-year  average,  1M0  to  IMa.  by  3  timea 
in  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton  and  showed  double 
the  eaose  sverage  on  pork. 

Marketing,  of  course.  wiU  have  to  be  oon« 
■istent  with  good  hmhandry.  operating  bal« 
ance  of  each  indlvMuhl  outfit  and  local  cli- 
matic conditions.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  we  have  wrttuu  and  recorded  declara- 
tions of  policy  by  both  the  forest  service  and 
the  gracing  service,  that  reductions  In  live- 
Stock  numbers  brotight  about  by  Impacu  of 
war  goals  or  marketing  programs  will  nut 
prejudice  eilsttng  gracing  prlvllegee.  We 
feel  confident  that  the  stockman  can  rely 
upon  these  dedaratloiu  and  that  he  will  not 
aulTer  later  in  permitted  use  by  now  reducing 
bis  herds. 

If  there  is  any  way  to  perform  early  culling 
of  the  herds,  it  should  be  done. 

We  still  feel,  naturally,  the  proper  and 
efficient  route  (or  range  cattle  to  be  through 
the  feed  lot.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  go 
back  and  correct  a  altuation  which  has  de- 
veloped through  the  short-sighted  nationsl 
food  program  dominated  by  theoretical 
planners. 

Many  stockmen  feel  that  demand  will  be 
kept  firm  by  necemitks  for  export  to  war- 
torn  oountrtas.  Today,  in  Washington,  we 
are  advised  there  are  no  demands  for  meat 
abroad  in  either  Africa  or  reconquered  Italy. 
Trom  repreeenuuves  of  the  Snglish  Food 
Commiaeton  we  are  advised  the  day  an  armls- 
tioe  le  signed  England  will  be  prepared  to 
ship  us  choice  breeding  stock.  It  seems  ap- 
p<a«nt  an  extended  export  market  should 
not  be  relied  upon  to  support  demand  for  our 
prcduct. 

When  It  comes  to  the  matter  of  poet- 
war  planning,  I  insist  that  a  {vemise  from 
which  to  start  must  be  good  government. 
Such  government  can  only  be  attained  by 
people's  representatives,  with  sulBclent  coiir- 
age  and  statesmanship  to  Insist  upon  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
toy  the  people.  Government  for  the  people 
rneam  Individual  liberty  paramount. 

Today  we  do  not  have  government  by 
tte  people  at  aU.     We  are  governed  by  ad- 
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By  maintaining  the 
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Ixitlonary  changes  can 
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or  KANM 
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Friday.  September  15 

Friday.  Septem^r 


t  le 
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Mr.  CAPPER,     Mr 

unanimous  consent  tc 
the  Appendix  of  the 
enUUed  "Don't  Give 
dressed  to  Kansas 
school  age,  urging  then  i 
high-school    educatioi 
was  made  public  by 
drew  Schoeppel, 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
donT  orvs  UP  SCHOOL — a 

TOUISO   FOLK    op 
ANSeSW   p.    8CH(»PPZL 

The  season  of  the 
Kansas  boys  and  girls  of 
thought  to  restmiptlon 
ties  and  studies.     This 
need  of  Industry  for 
high  vrages,  too  many 
slderlcg  giving  up  schocl 
Indtistrles.    Some  are 
trlotlc  urge  to  help  win 
moved  by  their  desire  to 
to  their  own  support 
mlrable,  of  course.    But 
boy  and  girl  to  stay  in 
Bible  and  make  every 
courses. 

Today  Is  a  time  of 
and   uncertain   outlook 
alike.    War  pressure, 
at  temptingly  high 
factors  make  It  difflrult 
humdrtun  task  of  seekliig 
education.     Consequent!  ' 
sight  of  those  future 
value  the  attractions  of 

Remember    that    the 
schooling  Is  to  equip  yot 
and  train  tout  mind 
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old  and  young 
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and  many  other 
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the  present. 

function    of    yoxir 

for  life;  to  prepare 

body  to  meet  the 


future  demands  of  living  more  snccefsfully, 
to  give  you  a  broader  and  firmer  foimdation 
on  which  to  stand  secure  as  you  face  and  con- 
quer the  problems  of  the  years  ahead,  after 
these  abnormal  times  pass  and  otir  country 
returns  to  peacetime  status. 

Life  gains  In  complexity  daily.  Greater  de- 
mand for  trained  minds  develops  steadily. 
The  young  citizen  of  tomorrow  will  need, 
more  than  ever,  all  possible  knowledge,  train- 
ing, and  self-discipllue  if  he  Is  to  succeed  in 
earning  his  rightful  place  in  the  world.  The 
young  man  or  woman  who  fails  to  take  full 
advantage  of  every  chance  to  educate  himself 
fully  now  will  always  regret  that  failure  in 
later  years. 

Forget  the  possible  financial  gains  of  the 
moment.  Go  back  to  school;  stay  as  long 
as  you  can;  go  as  far  as  you  can.  You'll  never 
be  sorry. 


General  MacArthar's  Role  in  the  War 
Against  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OP  raw  Mexico 
IN  THE  81NATB  OF  THE  UWITID  8TATK8 

Friday,  September  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  the  script  of 
a  radio  broadcast  made  on  8?ptember  13, 
1944,  by  Mr.  Martin  Agronskj.  dlacuislng 
quite  learnedly  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Dewejr  as  to  how  he  Is  seeking,  at  tbia 
very  moment,  to  Interfere  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  in  Valentine.  Mebr.,  In  tbe  course 
Of  a  press  conference  held  In  the  lounge  car 
of  his  special  train,  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential nominee.  Gov.  Thomas  Dewey,  made 
a  comment  on  General  MacArthur's  role  In 
the  war  against  Japan  that  merits  attention. 
Mr.  Dewey  was  asked  by  a  reporter  If  he  had 
heard  that  an  over-all  commander  for  the 
Pacific  was  to  be  chosen  at  the  Quebec  meet- 
ing between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prim© 
Minister  Churchill.  To  this  the  Governor 
replied  that  any  move  of  this  kind  Involves 
a  great  many  factors.  To  this  Innocuovis 
answer,  Mr.  Dewey  then  added  a  biting  polit- 
ical comment.  He  said:  "Now  that  General 
MacArthur  no  longer  Is  a  political  threat,  to 
Mr.  Rocsevelt  It  seems  appropriata  that  his 
magnificent  talent  be  given  greater  scope  and 
recognition."  Pressed  further,  the  Governor 
then  said  he  believed  that  MacArthur  had 
performed  miracles  with  Inadequate  supplies, 
inadequate  air  force,  and  Inadequate  ground 
forces.  It  is  Important  to  notice  the  se- 
quence of  the  reporter's  questions  and  Mr. 
D?wey's  answers.  It  was  the  Governor  who 
chcse  to  put  his  answer  on  a  political  level 
by  implying  in  his  original  aiiswer  that  Mac- 
Arthur  had  been  kept  short  of  supplies  In  the 
Pacific  because  of  political  reasons.  Turn 
Mr.  Deweys  words  any  way  you  like  and  it  la 
Impossible  to  see  what  else  he  could  have 
meant.  As  the  Republican  Presidential  nom- 
inee, Mr.  Dewey  occtiples  a  position  of  great 
responsibility.  Also  the  Governor's  record 
throughout  his  period  of  public  service  le 
such  that  it  can  be  said  with  posttiveness  that 
Mr.  Dewey  recognizes  the  responsibility  of 
his  position.  For  all  these  reasons,  and  be- 
cause Mr.  Dewey  Is  a  man  of  considerable 
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proven  moral  integrity,  his  comments  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  forces  that  were  placed  at 
MacArthur's  command  and  his  Implication 
that  this  Inadequacy  was  prlmarUy  caused  by 
political  reasons,  must  be  taken  at  their  face 
value.  To  take  them  at  their  face  value 
means  that  Governor  Dewey  accuses  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt — for  the  President  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  American  armed 
forces — of  allowing  politics  to  weigh  heavier 
In  his  conduct  of  the  war  than  the  military 
necessities  of  our  armed  forces  In  the  Pacific. 
This,  in  turn,  means  that  Mr.  Dewey  ac- 
cuses the  President  of  regarding  votes  as 
more  Important  than  American  lives.  This 
is  true,  because  having  covered  the  war  in 
the  Pacific  as  a  correspondent  attached  to 
General  MacArthur's  headquarters.  I  can  re- 
port to  you  that  the  Japs  play  for  keeps  In 
the  Pacific  war — that  at  any  point  where  the 
American  forces  had  Inadequate  strength, 
American  soldiers  paid  for  this  Inadequacy 
with  their  lives.  This  is  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  levelled  at  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  wartime — this  charge 
of  sacrificing  American  lives  on  foreign  bat- 
tlefields for  reasons  of  domestic  politics.  It 
is  the  kind  of  a  charge  that  Mr.  Dewey 
should  stand  ready  to  prove.  Now  Mr.  Dewey 
has  never  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Anglo- 
American  chiefs  of  staff.  Nor,  even  by  nature 
of  his  position  as  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  could  he  have  been  privy 
to  the  greatest  of  all  secrete  of  our  high 
command— the  exact  disposition  of  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  oft  the  world's  battlefronts. 
Thus  it  seems  unlikely  that  be  could  prove 
such  a  charge.  Furthermore  as  a  corre- 
spondent with  MacArthur  lor  nearly  a  year 
after  the  fall  of  the  Philippines,  when  we 
waited  with  MacArthur's  inadequate  forces 
in  Australia  for  the  Japanese  Invasion  that 
the  general  foreetalled  by  his  aggressive  tac- 
tics and  initiative,  I  know  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  hlmeelf,  never  Imputed  this  inade- 
quacy to  political  reasons.  The  reason  was 
simple  enough  and  very  bitter.  And  we  all 
knew  it.  It  was  that  our  country  did  not 
have  adequate  forces  to  send  to  MacArthur 
at  the  time  The  Governor  may  also  find— 
If  the  facte  are  made  available  to  him— that 
General  MacArthur  today  might  be  the  first 
to  say  that  his  forces  are  now  adequate  for 
the  part  they  are  to  play  in  the  war  against 
Japan.  Governor  Dewey's  remarks,  for  these 
reasons,  seem  to  At  very  definitely  into  the 
category  of  playing  politics  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 


Anglo-American  Oil  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  MOORE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),1944 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  George  A.  Hill,  an 
attorney  of  Houston,  Tex.,  is  one  of  the 
10  members  of  the  petroleum  industry 
named  by  the  State  Department  as  ad- 
visers to  the  American  technical  repre- 
sentatives concerning  their  discussions 
with  similar  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  relations  to  an  inter- 
national oil  agreement  between  the  two 
countries.  Mr.  Hill's  recommendations, 
and  the  reasons  therefor,  constitute  a 
learned  and  penetrating  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  Anglo-American  oil  agree- 
ment, which  agreement  is  now  pending 


before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
for  study  and  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
study  of  Mr,  Hill's  printed  in  the  Record. 
which  I  am  advised  by  the  Government 
Printing  OflQce  will  cost  $364. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Petroleum  Industry 
war  Council: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification  a 
petroleum  agreement  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
dated  August  8.  1944,  submitted  Au^st  24, 
1914.  and  made  public  August  25.  1944.  Copy 
follows  and  Is  marked  "Exhibit  A." 

On  AprU  12.  1944,  10  members  of  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  were  named  as  "advisors" 
to  the  American  representatives  on  the 
"technical"  level,  but  only  8  of  the  mem- 
bers, Messrs.  John  A.  Brown,  Alfred  Jacob- 
sen,  and  W.  8.  8.  Rodgers,  were  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  advisory  discussions  with 
the  technical  representetives  of  the  United 
States. 

As  one  of  the  seven  remaining  advisors,  I 
received  in  Houston.  Tex.,  on  April  28,  1944, 
a  long-distance  caU  from  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Rayner,  of  the  State  Department,  request- 
ing me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can technical  representetives  In  Washington 
on  April  29,  1944.  I  arrived  in  Washington 
by  plane  April  28.  bad  an  appointment  on 
such  afternoon  with  Mr.  Rayner,  and  deliv- 
ered to  him  my  letter  of  such  date,  copy  of 
which  follows  and  is  marked  "Exhibit  B," 
which  la  eelf-explanatory. 

After  the  meeting  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  the  Stete  Department,  I  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  agreement  (in  substan- 
tial form  as  now  submitted  for  ratification) 
and  requested  to  record  my  reactions  thereto 
promptly  and  in  writing.  This  was  done  as 
requested,  as  evidenced  by  my  letter  of  April 
29.  which  follows  as  exhibit  C. 

My  letter  of  April  39.  1044,  was  supple- 
mented with  a  memorandum  rnalysis  (which 
follows  as  exhibit  D)  which  I  prepared  the 
following  week  end,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  meet- 
ings, and  after  the  objections  theretofore  pre- 
sented seemed  ineffective  and  delivered 
copies  thereto  to  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Davles,  and 
also  to  other  members  of  the  group  of  "ad- 
visors," then  In  New  York  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Economic  Club  of  New  York  on 
May  9. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  negotiations 
now  being  removed  by  the  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  at  the  Instance 
of  Senator  Tom  Connallt,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  X^  feel  that  it  is 
Incianbent  upon  me  to  report  to  the  Pe- 
troleum Industry  War  CouncU  '.he  objections 
presented  and  the  questions  raised  by  me  as 
one  of  the  group  of  "advisors"  and  the  grave 
consequences  which  I  believe  will  ensue  from 
the  approval  and  ratification  of  such  treaty 
by  the  Senate,  and  which  should  be  resisted 
by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  (Irrespec- 
tive of  their  engagement  in  the  petroleum 
Industry)  who  are  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  structure  of  our  con- 
stitutional Federal  system  for  the  foUowing 
reasons: 

1.  A  treaty  made  by  the  United  States 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  under 
article  VI  of  the  Coiistltutlon  of  the  United 
Stetee,  even  though  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  any  State  or  in  defiance  of 
powers  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and  the 
device  of  treaty  making  can  be  employed  to 
destroy  the  limitations  of  Federal  power  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution  itself  without 


resorting  to  the  procedures  fixed  in  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  for  ite  amendment. 

a.  The  device  of  treaty-making  in  the  case 
of  the  petroleum  agreement  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  being 
used  as  a  legal  expedient  for  the  creation  of 
Federal  power  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and /or  International  Oil  Commission 
over  and  in  excess  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  this 
can  be  lawfully  and  successfully  achieved  by 
merely  predicating  this  new  body  of  congres- 
sional powers  on  the  treaty  itself  as  the 
suoreme  law  of  the  land. 

3.  The  "constitutional  procedures"  re- 
ferred to  in  the  proposed  treaty  itself  are 
completely  modified  (as  they  now  exist  under 
our  Federal  Constitution )  by  the  simple  rati- 
fication of  this  Federal  agreement  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Inasmuch  as  It 
binds  the  United  States  Government  to  exer- 
cise powers  which  are  beyond  present  con- 
gressional authority  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  (except  for  the  utiliai- 
tton  of  the  petroleum  agreement  itself  as  the 
basis  for  this  new  congressional  authority), 
and  which  could  only  be  otherwiss  achieved 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  the  manner  now  prescribed 
therein.  In  brief,  the  subtle  and  igenious 
device  of  an  International  treaty,  ratified  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate,  can  erect  a 
(ipecles  of  lawful  Federal  control  of  the  oil 
business.  In  vartotu  aspects  and  phases  not 
now  existent  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  unassailable  legal  device  can 
be  similarly  employed  in  all  kinds  of  inter- 
national treaties  (receiving  Senate  approval 
and  ratification)  affecting  any  matters  that 
might  become  the  subject  matter  of  Inter- 
national  negotiation. 

4.  Tbe  proposed  treaty,  aa  a  prerogative 
lawfully  accruing  to  tbe  Congress  and  the 
Government  of  tbe  United  States  from  the 
legal  consequences  of  ite  ratification,  aseumea 
Federal  power— 

(a)  to  regulate  and  allocate  production 
upon  the  consideration  of  "available  reserves" 
within  various  oil-producing  nations  of  the 
world,  conjointly  with  the  British  and  futtire 
signatories;  and 

(b)  to  make  allocations  and  production 
quotas  upon  the  basis  of  a  determination  of 
"sound  engineering  practices"  that  may  or 
may  not  be  wholly  or  partially  observed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  various  producing  areaa  of 
the  world;  and 

(c)  to  make  allocations  and  production 
quotas  in  varloiis  producing  areas  of  the 
world  in  relation  to  what  may  be  considered 
"relevant  economic  factors";  and 

(d)  to  make  allocations  and  production 
quotas  in  various  producing  areas  of  the 
world  on  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  to  the 
Interest  of  "producing  covmtrles";   and 

(e)  to  likewise  make  allocations  and  pro- 
duction quotas  in  various  producing  areas  of 
the  world  in  relation  to  "the  Intereste  ot 
oonstunlng  countries";  and 

(f)  to  make  allocations  and  production 
quotas  with  a  view  to  tbe  "full  satisfaction 
of  expanding  demand"  aU  of  which  spheres 
of  asserted  congressional  porver  are  new  ad- 
ventures in  asserted  Federal  authority  that 
must  derive  from  a  duly  ratified  treaty  enjoy- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  supreme  law  of  tbe 
land. 

6.  The  device  of  the  treaty  provision  mak- 
ing petroleum  supplies  available  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter is  of  vast  significance  in  that  there  is 
thereby  created  an  afllrmation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  in- 
direct attachment  of  the  consequences  of 
treaty  ratification  to  such  principles  (con- 
cerning which  the  United  Stetes  has  made 
no  reservations)  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  has 
made  for  his  government  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  reservations  In  favor  of  that  form  of 
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tbe  people  at  ftU. 


We  are  (OTemed  by  ad- 


Bcnooung  u  lo  equip  you 
and  train  your  mixul  an(l 


lor  me;  to  prepare 
body  to  meet  the 


nis  poeiuon.    For  all  these  reasons,  and  be- 
caTiae  llr.  Dewey  Is  a  man  of  considerable 
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dtaertmlnatkm  known  as  Imperial 
tor  and  within  the  British  Km* 

wltb  tiM  aiyrMswrl  purpoae  of  r«- 

^  ._  lb*  Boom  at  ParlUmant  and  to 

the  Dominions  the  fultast  poaslble  rlfbU  and 
IttertlM  over  the  question  of  Imperial  pref* 


«,  The  propoaeJ  treaty,  as  a  pMMfitlve 
lawfiUly  aoeniUm  to  the  OoasreM  attd  the 
Oov«maMa»>  of  Um  United  tutes  from  tUe 
li^  ooaMqUMMW  of  lie  ratiAeation,  aa- 
nuBM  rvderal  power. 

(a)  to  fla  «hat  la  BMiiiilirifl  to  b«  a  fair 
prioe  for  petroletim  suppU«s  to  the  BatiooaU 
of  all  paaoaabJe  oounurles  and  on  a  noo- 
dlMrimmatory  baala  vblds  not  only  eabraeee 
the  Mtumed  power  of  prtee  Aslnf  but  also 

(b)  Ute  power  to  determine  from  time  to 
Mom  what  country  U  paaeeabte  and  what 
eouDtrtea  are  not  peaoeable  and  what  are 
llM  t*'i**««^  arltarta  ia  n^r^!r^  itMb  d«ter« 

iftMaun  wnluBllon  with  otber  parties 

to  fMfe  MMty,  which  Is  a  far  more 

i  ibflflirDtiB  adventure  in  diplo* 

our  variable  poUqr  with  reapeot 

lo  the  reeoffnltlon  or  nonreoofnltlon  at  tba 
Latla>Aroerlcan  foveramaata  ia  Um  WeaUrn 
■amlsphere,  and 

(c)  the  new  aaettmptlon.  ae  a  function  of 
fOvernoMnt,  of  the  determination  of  what 
M.  or  le  not,  in  all  aspecU  of  prlvaU  trade 
and  commerce  in  oU  supplies  among  the 
nationals  of  all  peaceeble  countries  In  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  over 
and  beyond  fairness  and  equity  in  the  matter 
of  prlcint. 

(d)  the  Oorenunent  of  the  United  States 
likewise  undertakea  the  exercUe  of  Federal 
power  to  so  control  the  development  of 
petnleum  reeourcea  and  the  benefits  received 
tbarafrom  by  the  producing  countrlee  as  to 
eucouiage  the  sound  eoonomlc  advancement 
of  those  countrlee  even  though,  possibly,  the 
current  American  concept  of  sound  economy 
mlfht  be  regarded  in  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
dnctng  countries  involved  as  a  deterrent  In- 
eteed  of  an  advancement. 

^  7.  In  section  4.  5.  and  fl  of  article  I  are  set 
forth  the  only  matters  that  might  be  reason- 
ably embraced  In  binding  obligations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  undertakings  of  the  two  countrlee 
therein  set  forth  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple at  equal  commercial  opportunity,  the 
ntptct  for  and  recognition  of  all  existing 
valid  eopceeslon  contracts,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  noninterference,  should  be  clearly 
eet  out  In  a  treaty  possessing  no  other  am- 
b^uitlea  and  phantasies  such  as  herein  above 
outlined. 

8.  Tbe  design  for  an  International  oil  com- 
pact recommended  by  the  foreign  operations 
eenaalttee  of  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War,  in  a  large  measure,  meets  the  recom- 
■andattrin  and  the  definition  set  forth  In 
the  report  of  the  National  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee of  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Coun- 
cil, and  adopted  and  approved  by  the  Petro- 
leum- Industry  War  Council  wherein  there 
was  advocated  "an  International  instniment 
of  eooperatlon  and  collaboration  without 
powe«  of  enforcement  and  in  which  there  Is 
Joint  Oovemment-industry  representation 
and  deemed  essential  to  further  world  oil  de- 
velopments on  a  basis  of  mutual  reepect." 

In  the  memorandum  which  foUows  and 
marked  "Bdilbit  D"  certain  minor  changee 
were  suggested  In  the  foreign  operations 
committee's  recommended  compact  for  the 
eonslderatloo  of  the  American  representa- 
tlTCB  engaged  In  the  negotiation  of  this 
treaty,  but  without  avail. 

9.  Article  m  provides  for  studies  and 
reoommendaticns  on  a  world-wide  basis  of 
aU  sorts  of  problems  relating  to  "production, 
proceaslng.  transportation,  and  distribution 
of  petroleum."  and  enjoins  upon  the  Qovern- 
ments  signatory  thereto  the  duties  "In  ac- 
caordance  with  their  respective  constitutional 
procedures  to  give  effect  to  such  approved 
leeommendatlone,'*  which  Involves  an  as- 
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sumption  of  Federal  pow(  r  to  do  any  and  all 
of  the  things  that  might  le  embraced  within 
the  compaaa  of  such  recommendations. 
This  involvee  the  moet  rlolent  supereroga- 
tion d  Pederal  power  at  the  expense  of  our 
ttlt^trf  ooostttutional  s:  stem  (section  •  of 
the  Oonetltution).  that  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted ttorough  the  lei  d  back  door  of  the 
Oooetitutloa  in  our  dlpl  matte  hUtory,  la  ft 
kindly,  lanoocot,  and  be  Mvoleut  guise. 

10.  The  propoeed  treai  f  U  the  design  for 
the  progreeelve  germinftt  on  of  eartela  ^nder 
Oovernment  bleseing.  i  reoonatderatloa  of 
this  treaty  may  have  pr<  voked  the  letter  of 
the  Freeident,  dated  tec  wmber  I,  to  Seert- 
t*ry  d  lute  UuU  cell  ng  for  a  curb  on 
oftrtele  sad  in  which  lett<  r  it  was  sUted  that 
a  «urtet  li  defined  by  eoo  lomuu  aa  a  lyitem 
of  eoatfolling  prices,  (roduotlon  •  *  * 
and  of  allocating  markets  by  agreemenU. 
The  implications  with  re  ipect  to  tbe  oarteli- 
Mtlon  of  the  oil  induatr;  eaaaoC  be  eeeaped. 
The  Foreign  Relationi  Oomalttee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  hM  been  advised  by 
eompetent  sottasel  oon  emlng  thU  treaty 
aad  the  legftl  Implleat  ons  thereof  and  X 
think  the  Fetrolexmi  Inlustry  War  Council 
should  be  advised  of  cert  iln  aignifloant  eooi' 
ments  contained  therein 

"It  is  the  view  of  £  «  writer  thftt  this 
agreement  mxut  be  sub  nltted  to  the  Sea- 
ate  as  a  treaty  In  ord<  r  for  it  to  beoone 
binding  upon  the  Uni  ed  SUtce.  and  In 
order  for  the  necessary  mplementlng  legis- 
lation to  have  constlti  clonal  validity. 

"By  paragraph  1  of  article  IV  of  the  oil 
agreement  the  two  Oo'ernmenu  agree  to 
adhere  to  the  prlnciplea  set  forth  in  article 
I,  paragraphs  1  to  0.  Inclusive.  An  In- 
spection of  these  8  parEigraphs  shows  that 
many  broad  obligation  i  are  assumed  for 
future  performance  by  the  parties.  Many 
at  these  obligations  would  reqvilre  legisla- 
tion for  their  fulfillment .  Inasmuch  as  this 
leglalatlon  would  to  a  lar  ;e  extent  be  in  fields 
beyond  the  powers  del  igated  to  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  leglBlatloi  i  to  be  bottomed 
on  a  treaty  in  order  to  lave  validity.  Only 
a  treaty  can  serve  as  tbe  l>asls  for  legislation 
which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  congres- 
sional competence. 

"Kxamlnlng  briefly  he  six  paragraphs 
seriatim,  we  find  that  '  inder  the  first  par- 
agraph legislation  wot  Id  undoubtedly  be 
neoeaaary  from  time  to  1 1me  to  fix  the  prices 
of  oil  and  oil  derivative  s  or  to  compel  the 
production  or  sale  of  ol  I,  whether  produced 
-In  the  United  States  or  li  t  concessions  located 
abroad  and  owned  by  na  lonals  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  second  paragrap  i  might  on  occasion 
call  for  legislation  req\ilring  companies  vrtth 
foreign  concessions  to  ]  lay  greater  royalties 
to  the  foreign  govemr  lents  than  required 
by  the  terms  of  the  con<  easlons. 

"Tlie  third  paragrap  i  will  require  the 
setting  up  of  some  so  rt  of  machinery  to 
determine  whether  a  T  atlon  is  "peaceable' 
in  order  to  be  entitled  t  >  purchase  oil. 

"The  fourth  paragrap  i  would  require  the 
repeal  of  that  portion  at  the  General  Leasing 
Act  (41  Stat.  437)  whlc  i  denies  the  benefits 
of  the  act  to  aliens  of  o  lUntrles  whose  legie- 
latlon  denies  similar  pi  Lvlleges  to  nationals 
of  the  United  States.  ThxM,  the  United 
States  would  be  under  a  i  obligation  to  grant 
to  any  alien  applicant  the  same  lease  and 
prospecting  permit  as  ^  rould  be  granted  to 
a  citizen  of  the  United  i  States. 

"By  the  fifth  paragra]  h  the  United  States 
agrees  that  Its  natlona  a  will  not  interfere 
with  any  contracts  an  1  lawfully  acquired 
rights  of  the  other  piirty  or  Its  citizens. 
Thus,  in  tbe  event  of  luch  interference  by 
a  national  of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
would  be  reqiilred  to  ai  proprlate  the  neces- 
sary ftmds  to  satisfy  t  le  Judgment  of  the 
trlbxuial  which  asaeased  :he  damages  to  com- 
pensate for  the  Interfei  ence. 


"Similarly,  under  the  auth  paragraph  leg- 
lalatlon would  be  neceasary  to  prevent  any 
national  of  the  United  SUtea  from  hamper- 
ing by  restricUons  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  petroleum  resourcee,  the  con- 
stmctioa  and  operation  of  reflnerlee  and 
otber  facilities,  and  the  dUtributlon  of  oiL 
In  the  event  of  any  unUwful  hamperiag  by 
one  of  lu  aatioaftla.  tbe  United  States  could 
be  required  to  reepond  in  damages  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"It  is  svldent  that  muoh  of  the  foregoing 

alslfttioa  eould  And  no  suporl  in  the  powers 
egated  to  Oongreas  by  the  OonstltuUoa. 
This  doss  not  meftn,  however,  that  the  Oov- 
ernment li  tmftble  to  earry  out  the  obllfft* 
tions  envisaged  la  the  propossd  oil  eompaot. 
but  oMreiy  indloates  that  tbs  oooapMl  must 
bs  oftsi  in  the  form  of  »  treaty  in  order  thftt 
the  leglaUtlon  may  have  a  basis  rsoognlsed 
by  the  courts  as  valid. 

"An  Isseutlve  agreement  embodying  the 
provisions  of  tbs  oil  compact  would  be  In- 
sufflolsnt  to  aohisvs  ths  dsslrsd  rssult  (1) 
because  the  Ixecutlve  agreement  ia  questloa 
cannot  bs  supported  under  the  dlploautto  or 
military  powers  of  the  Fretldent,  and  (b)  be- 
causs  an  Isseutlve  agreement  Is  ineffeettul 
to  confer  upon  Congrees  IsgUlatlvs  powers 
that  it  does  not  othsrwise  poaeess." 

In  conclusion.  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  urge 
upon  the  members  of  tbe  Petroleum  Industry 
War  Council  that  they  record  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  treaty  in  a  forthright 
declaration  upon  the  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Gxoaoi  A.  Bnx,  Jr. 

SsrmcBta  IS,  1944. 

ExHnrr  A 
AoaxxMorr    on    PxnioLETrM    Brrwxnr    ths 

OovmnoMT   or   ths    Unitxd    Statbs    or 

Abcebxca    akd    tbb    OovxaNMEirr    or    tmb 

Uimxo   KzweooM   or   Gbsat   Bbitau«    and 

NOBTHBUV   IBSLAND 

INTKOOUCTOBT  ASTICLB 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, whose  nationals  hold,  to  a  substantial 
extent  Jointly,  rights  to  explore  and  develop 
petroleum  resources  In  other  countries, 
recognize: 

1.  That  ample  supplies  of  petrole\im,  avail- 
able In  international  trade  to  meet  increas- 
ing market  demands,  are  essential  for  both 
the  security  and  economic  well-being  of  na- 
tions; 

2.  That  for  the  foreseeable  future  the 
petroleum  resources  of  the  world  are  ade- 
quate to  assure  the  availability  of  such  sup- 
plies; 

3.  That  such  supplies  should  be  derived 
from  the  various  producing  areas  of  the 
world  with  due  consideration  of  such  factors  - 
as  available  reserves,  sound  engineering 
practices,  relevant  economic  factors,  and  the 
Interests  of  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries, and  with  a  view  to  the  fiill  satisfaction 
of  expanding  demand; 

4.  That  such  supplies  should  be  available 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  in  order  to  serve  the 
needs  of  pollectlve  security; 

5.  That  the  general  adoption  of  .these  prin- 
ciples can  best  be  promoted  by  International 
agreement  among  all  countries  Interested 
in  the  petroleum  trade  whether  as  produc- 
ers or  consumers. 


ThB  two  Governments  agree  that  tbe  de- 
velopment of  petroleiun  resources  for  Inter- 
national trade  should  be  expanded  in  an 
orderly  manner  on  a  world-wide  basis  with 
due  consideration  of  the  factors  set  forth 
In  paragraph  S  of  the  Introductory  Article 
and  within  the  framework  of  appllcaUe  laws 
or  concession  contracts.  To  thla  end.  and 
as  a  preliminary  measure  to  the  calling  of 
the  International  conference  referred  to  la 


ment,  which  agreement  Is  now  pending  ]  scribed  in  the  constitution  itself  without  |  cant  of  reservations  in  favor  of  that  form  of 
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Article  n  below,  the  two  Governments  will 
SO  dlrsct  their  efforts,  with  respect  to  pe- 
treteUM  resources  in  which  rlghu  are  held 
or  may  be  acquired  by  the  nationals  of  either 
country : 

1.  That,  subject  always  to  considerations  of 
military  security  and  to  the  provisions  of 
such  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  prevention  of  aggreMlon  as  may 
be  in  force,  adequate  supplies  of  petrolvum 
iImUI  be  RVntlable  In  Internatlonnl  trnde  to 
tiM  nationnls  of  all  peaceable  countries  at 
fair  prlof*  ard  on  a  nundiscrtmlnatory  basis; 

9,  That  the  development  of  petroleum  re* 
sources  and  the  benefits  received  therefrom 
by  4he  producing  countries  shall  be  such  as 
to  encouruge  the  sound  eoonomlc  advsnce* 
ment  of  those  countries. 

8.  That  the  developmenteof  these  resources 
•hall  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  tho  avnil- 
Rblllty  of  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  to 
both  countries  as  well  as  to  all  other  peace- 
able countries,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
such  collective  security  arrangements  as  may 
be  established; 

4.  That,  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of 
esplorfttion  and  development  rights  In  areas 
not  now  under  concession,  the  principle  of 
eqtui  opportunity  shall  be  reepected  by  both 
Governments; 
*  6.  That  the  Government  of  each  country 
and  the  nationals  thereof  shall  respect  all 
valid  concession  contracts  and  lawfully  ac- 
quired rights,  and  shall  make  no  effort  uni- 
laterally to  interfere  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  such  contracts  or  rights; 

6.  That,  subject  always  to  the  considera- 
tions mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, the  exploration  for  and  development  of 
petroleum  resources,  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  refineries  and  other  facilities,  and 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  shall  not  be 
hampered  by  restrictions  Imposed  by  either 
Government  or  Its  nationals.  Inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTTCLX  n 

The  two  Governments  recognize  that  the 
principles  declared  in  Article  I  hereof  are  of 
general  applicability  and  merit  adherence  on 
the  part  of  all  countrlee  Interested  In  the  In- 
ternational petroleum  trade  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  with  a  view  to  the  wider  adop- 
tion and  effectuation  of  the  principles  em- 
bodied 1-  this  Agreement  they  agree  that  as 
soon  as  practicable  they  will  propose  to  the 
g  vernments  of  other  interested  producing 
and  consuming  countries  an  International 
Fetro'eum  Agreement  which,  inter  alia,  would 
estibllsh  a  permanent  International  Petro- 
leum Council  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  signatory  countries. 

To  this  end  the  two  Go\'ernments  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  formulate  plans  for  an 
international  conference  to  consider  the  ne- 
gotiation of  such  a  multi  ateral  Petroleum 
Agreement.  They  also  pledge  themselves  to 
consult  vrlth  other  intereiited  governments 
with  a  view  to  taking  whatt  ver  action  is  nec- 
essary to  prepare  for  the  proposed  con- 
ference. 

ABTicut  m 

rhere  are.  however,  numerous  problems 
of  Joint  Immediate  interest  to  the  two  Gov- 
ernments, with  respect  to  petroleum  re- 
sources in  which  rights  are  held  or  may  be 
acquired  by  their  nationals,  which  must  be 
discussed  and  resolved  on  a  cooperative  In- 
terim basis  If  the  general  petrolexim  supply 
situation  is  not  to  deteriorate. 

With  this  end  In  view  the  two  Govem- 
men  hereby  agree  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Petroleum  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  eight  members,  fcvir  members  to  be 
appointed  Immediately  by  each  Government. 
This  Commission,  in  furtherance  of  and  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  stated  in  Ar- 
ticle I  hereof,  shall  consider  problems  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  Governments  and 
their  nationals,  and,  with  s  view  to  the  equi- 
table disposition  of  such  problems,  shall  be 


charged  with  the  following  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities: 

1.  To  prepare  long-term  estimates  of  world 
demand  for  petroleum,  having  due  regard 
for  the  Interests  of  consuming  countries  and 
expanding  consumption  requiremenu; 

2.  To  suggest  the  manner  In  which,  over 
the  long  term,  this  estimated  demand  may 
best  be  satisfied  by  production  equitnbly  dis- 
tributed nmong  the  various  produring  coun- 
tries In  arcordance  with  the  criteria  piiumer- 
ated  In  paragrnph  I  of  ths  Intrudiirtory 
Article; 

I,  To  recommend  to  both  Oovernments 
bread  policies  for  adoption  by  operating  com- 
panies with  a  view  to  rffertuating  programs 
suggested  under  the  provuions  of  paragraph 
8  of  thla  Article; 

4.  To  analyss  such  short-term  problems  nf 
Joint  Interest  as  may  arise  in  connectiun  with 
prtxluctlon,  processing,  trnnaportation  and 
distribution  of  petroleum  on  a  world-wide 
basis,  wherever  the  nationals  of  either  coun- 
try have  a  slgniflcant  Interest,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  both  Governments  such  aotiou  as 
msy  appear  appropriate; 

6.  To  make  regular  reports  to  tbe  two  Oov- 
ernments concerning  its  activities; 

6.  To  maks,  from  time  to  time,  such  addi- 
tional reports  and  recommendations  to  the 
two  Oovernments  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

The  Commission  shall  establish  such  or- 
ganisation as  is  neceeaary  to  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Agreement.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Commlaalon  shall  be  shared 
equally  by  the  two  Governments. 

AsncLx  n 

To  effectuate  this  Agreement  the  two  Gov- 
ernments hereby  grant  reciprocal  assurances: 

1.  That  they  will  adhere  to  the  principles 
set  forth  In  Article  I.  paragraphs  1  to  6  Inclu- 
sive; 

2.  That  they  will  endeavor  to  obtain  the 
collaboration  of  the  governments  of  other 
producing  and  consuming  countries  In  the 
implementation  of  the  principles  set  forth 
in  Article  I.  and  will  consult,  as  appropriate, 
with  such  governments  in  connection  with 
activities  undertaken  tmder  Article  III; 

3.  "Hiat  upon  approval  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  they  will  endeavor. 
In  accordance  with  their  respective  constitu- 
tional procedures,  to  give  effect  to  such  ap- 
proved recommendations; 

4.  That  each  Government  will  undertake 
to  keep  itself  adeqtiately  Informed  of  the  cur- 
rent and  prospective  activities  of  its  nationals 
with  respect  to  the  development,  processing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  petrole- 
um; 

6.  That  each  Government  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  Commission  such  Information  re- 
garding the  activities  of  its  nationals  as  Is 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Agreement. 

AKTICLE  V 

The  two  Governments  agree  that  in  this 
Agreement: 

1.  The  words  "country"  or  "territories" 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
ern Ireland,  Include,  In  addition  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  all  British  colonies,  over- 
seas territories,  protectorates,  protected 
states  and  all  mandated  territories  adminis- 
tered by  that  Government;  and 

(b)  in  relation  to  the  Govertmient  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  United  States,  all  territory  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Sates; 

a.  The  word  "nationals"  means 

(a)  In  relation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland,  all  British  subjects  and  British 
protected  persons  belonging  to  the  territorlea 
referred  to  In  1  (a)  above  and  all  companies 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  territories,  and  also  com- 


panies Incorporated  eUewhere  In  which  the 
controlling  Interest  is  held  by  any  of  such 
nationals; 

(b)  In  relation  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  all  nationals  of 
the  United  States  including  companies  In- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  territories 
referred  to  in  1  (b)  above,  and  also  com- 
panies incorporated  elsewhere  In  which  the 
eontrolting  interest  Is  held  by  any  of  such 
'iistlonals; 

8.  The  word  "petroleum"  means  ertide  pe- 
troleum and  Its  derivatives, 

Asncti  VI 

This  Agrsement  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  after  each  Oovern- 
ment shall  have  notified  the  other  of  its 
readiness  to  bring  the  Agreement  Into  force 
and  shall  oonlinue  in  force  until  three 
months  after  notice  of  termination  has  been 
given  by  either  Oovernment  or  until  It  is 
superseded  by  the  Internstlonal  Petroleum 
Agreement*  contemplated  In  Article  U. 

In  wltueee  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authoriasd  thsreto,  have  signed  Oiie  Agrss- 
ment. 

Done  In  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 
eighth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Statee 
of  America: 

mwAas  R.  BrrmNins,  Jr., 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Greet  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland: 

BcAVcaaaooK, 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 

ExBurr  B 

Apaa  38,  1944. 
Mr.  Charles  Ratnei, 

Petroleum  Advisor,  State  Department, 
WaahingtOTi.  D.C. 

Deax  Mr.  Ratnzr:  You  have  kindly  Invited 
me,  by  long  distance  telephone  on  April  20, 
to  meet  with  you  and  other  members  of  an 
advisory  group  In  Washington  on  Saturday. 
April  29.  to  discuss  matters  pertaining  to 
the  pending  British-American  petroleum  dis- 
cussions. 

I  have  no  authentic  Information  of  what 
is  proposed  for  discussion,  and  therefore 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  prior  prepara- 
tion, but  understand  from  you  that  the 
official  preliminary  stage  of  negotiation  is 
about  terminated  and  that  your  Saturday 
meeting  will  probably  be  informative  to  the 
advisory  group   instead  of  consultative. 

My  appointment  to  the  advisory  group 
having  been  oral,  no  assignment  of  duty  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  no  meeting  having  been 
held,  y6u  will  pardon  the  misgivings  that 
have  naturally  arisen  from  the  statements 
emanating  from  the  N.  A.  M.  News  and  At- 
torney General  Biddle's  published  opinion 
concerning  the  application  of  the  antitrust 
laws  to  committee  activities  not  specifically 
authorized,  and  the  doubts  that  have  been 
expressed  concerning  an  industry  commit- 
tee's agreement  on  propoeed  plans  and  pol- 
icies that  may  not  be  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment. You  were  unable  to  clarify  my  con- 
fusion on  this  score,  but  discussed  it  with 
me  with  commendable  kindness  and  patience, 
which  I  truly  appreciate. 

However,  the  newspaper  accounta  of  the 
principlee  tmder  discussion.  If  even  approxi- 
mately correct,  are  so  relatively  academic  and 
poet-war  economic  in  nattire  and  so  far  afield 
from  the  Immediate,  urgent,  and  critical  is- 
sues that  high  Go\'ernment  officials  of  the 
United  States  have  Indicated  with  undisguised 
feeling  to  be  presently  existent  between 
the  United  Statee  and  Great  BriUln  in  the 
Middle  East  that  this  real  or  apparent  threat 
to  Allied  unity  In  this  war  ahould  be  your 
Immediate  and  first  concern.  British-Amer- 
ican relations  have  suffered  from  this  claimed 
distrust  and  disunity,  and  if  It  Is  unreal  and 


lures  to  gXT*  taact  to  sucn  approvea 
W«ommfn<1»ttona,''  wlxlctx  InTOlves  aa   m- 


inmuiai  wiucn  asse&sea 
peasate  for  the 
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nxpoD  talM  Mniinptlons  of  fact  (axid 
•o  I  am  inclined  to  believe),  prompt  and 
autb«ntle  repudiation,  by  Joint  atatement  of 
Um  Brttlah-Ameiican  oonfereea,  la  or  iboxild 
b*  a  ^tfUy  deaenred  and  required  raaanir- 
•aea  to  th«  dtlsena  of  both  natlotM  tbat 
tiMtr  OOTanunenta  ar«  not  faithlaai  to  tba 
Joint  eauaa  In  whoaa  behalf  their  aoiM  are 
BOW  •c*»*«"g  and  particularly  ao  upon  the 
Wftrj  eve  ot  dying  together,  in  unprecedented 
'WHBbWB.  in  the  forthcoming  Invasion  of  the 
MrtlMnt. 

it  the  reporta  are  falae  Joint  repudiation 
wlU  dlq>el  aU  doubt. 

In  fuch  case  all  ntceaaary  and  specific  dlplo- 
aneea  may  be  freely  and  unam- 

gtMO. 

If  the  reports  be  true.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
they  cannot  be  of  siKh  a  nature  or  en)oy 
such  aanetloaa  as  cannot  be  promptly  and 
effecttvaly  adjoated  to  conform  to  mutually 
■atlafaetory  and  good  faith  undertaiangs  on 
the  part  of  Great  BrlUin  and  the  United 
States  In  rtfatlon  to  the  KuwalV-^nd  Saudl- 
Arahlaa  eooeaaalons,  reflneriea.  and  pipe  lines 
oi  prlTAte  AflMrlcan  interesu. 

To  avoid  the  specific  treatment  and  solu- 
tion of  theae  specific  and  highly  publicized 
lBt«»lUad  dlea^eemenU  in  the  Middle  Baat. 
••  the  No.  1  Item  on  the  agenda,  will  have 
the  probable  effect  of  Impeaching  the  verity 
ot  the  much  publicized  dispute,  the  bona 
of  the  entire  pending  negotiations,  and 
the  petroleum  Interim  council 
1  aa  a  ahittter  program  of  international 
market  proration  and  price  control  for  the 
benefit  of  the  alleged  phony  disputants.  The 
paUUc  wUl  be  astounded  to  learn  that  di- 
plomacy can  be  so  aloof  and  casual  (If  this 
problem  Is  not  attacked  as  the  one  demanding 
immealate  solution )  for  the  reasons  that : 

(1)  "nie  dire  necessity  for  United  States 
Oovemment  ownership  of  the  Arabian  pipe 
IUm  le  not  attributed  to  enemy  hoetihty  but 
to  claimed  British  Inimical  rivalry  and 
plMined  injury. 

(2)  This  basic  distrust  is  supposed  to  Jxuti- 
fy  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Secretary  of  War,  Petroleum 
Administrator  for  War.  Secretary  of  State, 
ete..  when  all  the  public  statements  are  ana- 
lysed together. 

(S)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stair  are  lugged 
Into  the  onatroveray. 

(4)  The  Prealdent  at  the  United  SUtes  la 
likewise  involved. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  State  preserves  an 
eloquent  silence  btit  la  referred  to  as  iqpprov- 
ing  by  his  fellow  directors. 

(6)  The  plan  and  program  ot  the  Petro- 
?••    Oorporatlon    waa    seriously 

haUad  and  deeeribed  as  the  real  foreign  oil 
policy  of  the  United  Sta^  by  Secretary  Knox. 

(7)  The  commitments  in  the  flefd  of  for- 
elpa  poUcy  undertaken  by  the  acts  and  dec- 
laraUon  of  the  Petroleum  lianeiiLM  Corpora- 
HOB  I  have  h\u[ibly  undertaken  to  describe 
te  m  paper  published  by  the  Petroleiun  In- 
ilMlij  War  Oouncfl  and  which  I  verily  believe. 

The  foregoing  obaervatlons  may  have  spe- 
cial ratevanee.  inasmuch  aa  nearly  all  ot  the 
Amertean  rteHjatlon  enter  the  negotiations 
wtth  a  pnaamed  commitment  to  the  sound- 
IMH  and  propriety  of  P.  B.  C.  action  and 
PO**qr.  uul  heaMmlght  ba  eipeeted  to  avoid 
■••■teal  and  laliaotluu  of  aa  earlier  but 
erroneoua  poeitlon. 

Uj  hope  la  that  the  British-American  dele- 
gatlooa  now  dealing  with  petroleum  will  come 
to  not  only  realistic  but  statesmanlike  grips 
with  the  speelic  Imnes,  the  solution  of  irttich 
wlU  help  cement  wrtartin  ties  and  good-faith 
eooperatlon  bit  wean  aor  nattona  and  not 
cauee  a  repetition  at  the  situation  which 
Walter  Llppmann  thus  dsserlbed: 

"Though  Britain  and  America  had  been 
allied  In  1817-18.  yet  in  the  20  yeara  which 
elapsed  before  they  became  allied  again  they 
acted  aa  if  they  w«e  potential  cnemlM. 
Thla  aaaumptlon  controUeU  the  disarmament 


mo\-ement — that 
which   the   partnen 
armed  one  another 
remained   before 
again  in  an  even 

I  submit  this 
simple  American 
In  longhimd   this 
have  consulted  no 
represents  my  own 
vJKjry   committee 
rence,  and  submit  : 
in  the  hope  that  I 
assistance  to  you  in 

With  kind  regardi 
Sincerely  you"s 


er  raordlnary 


movement  by 
of  one  great  war  dls- 
the  short  period  which 
were  to  be  partnen 
war." 
m^morandxmi  to  you  as  a 
I  have  written  It 
4ftemoon  for  typing.     I 
about  Its  contents:  it 
thoughts;   I  ssk  no  ad- 
c()nsideratlon   or   concur- 
to  you.  In  all  humility, 
will  be  of  some  slight 
'our  most  difficult  labors. 
and  hl^  esteem. 


ttey 
gT  (Ster 


cQe 


SZ  OBIT  C 


Kr.  Craxlcs  RAnra , 
Department  of 


8  nee 


docxui  ent 


ref  ere  ace 
tlie 


Dkai  Mk.  Ratnis 
which  I  have  had 
the  proposed 
With  the  United 
examination  and 
made  it  necessary 
matters  which  are, 
objections  and  alsc 
tainties  which  I 
*ii  concliision  about 
nation  of  the 

Objection   No.    I 
beyond  the  functlor  al 
by  including  thereii  i 
effect,  sets  up  an 
erning  the  central 
ment,   and    which 
Incorporated  In  oth4r 
randum  by  referenc 

(a)  In  the  openit^ 
by  direct  reference 
graph   of  section   E 
(c)   in  paragraph  2 
reference;  and  (d) 
IV  by  Indirect 

Paragraph  3  of 
formula  for  obtaining 
piles  from  various 
forth  the  formula 
petroleum  resourcej 
ftimlshes  the  basic 
by  oil-producing 
International 
controlling 
Interim  agreement 

However,  the 
not  evaluated  in 
cannot,  in  the 
be  safely  relied  upoii 
the  determination  ol 
bilitles  of  oar 
termination  of  an 
council  or  the  Joini 
and  be  made 
of  the  United 
borders.     For 
available  reserves? 
that  have  been 
dudble   and   which 
tween  nations  by 
troleum  In  place  anc 
producible  at 
completed  producin 
ahall    available 
quately  defined)   be 
because  of  distance 
tion  cost,  type  of 
and   quality,   and 
actual  avaUablllty? 
the  Inadequate 
paragraph  3  of  the 
be  Illustrated  at 
of  the  phrases  "soun^ 
"relative  economic 
eats  of  producing 
The  due 

tloned  factors   by 
making  advisory 


itate. 
W^hinffton,  D.  C. 

The  limited  opportunity 

receipt  of  a  copy  of 

Memorfandtmi  of  Understanding 

Ki  igdom  on  petroleum  for 

a  msideratlon  thereof  has 

Tor  me  to  record  those 

my  Judgment,  definite 

certain  specific  uncer- 

ha^e  been  unable  to  reach 

after  a  careful  reezami- 


petrol'um 
considen  itlon 


fact  srs 


effect  ve 

Stat « 

instance 


tlie 


maxlr  lum 


res*  rves 


an  1 
conslderat  on 


as  a  preiuninary  measure  to  the  c^iiiTig  ox 
the  International  conference  referred  to  In 


^«»» 


OiORGX  A.  Hnx.  Jr. 


Aran.  39,  1944. 


The  prefunble   goes  far 

purpose  of  a  preamble 

paragraph  3  which,  in 

aittempted  yardstick  gov- 

Qbligation  of  the  agree- 

paragraph    is    repeatedly 

sections  of  the  memo- 

notably: 

paragraph  of  section  I 

b)  In  the  opening  para- 

by  indirect  reference; 

of  section  in  by  direct 

Iti  paragraph  1  of  section 


for 


CG  iintrles 


present 


Oovei  nment 


preamble  seta  up  the 
world  petrolevim  sup- 
producing  areas,  also  sets 
orderly  development  of 
on  a  worldwide   basis, 
principle  for  adherence 
In  the  proposed 
council  and  Is  the 
for  and  basis  of  the 
1  etween  the  two  nations. 
are  not  defined,  are 
relation  to  each  other,  and 
form  of  paragraph  3, 
as  definite  criteria  for 
the  duties  and  responsl- 
through  the  de- 
ntemational  petroleum 
Petroleum  Commission 
by  the  Government 
within  Its  territorial 
,   what   is   meant   by 
Does  this  mean  reserves 
proven  and  are  actually  pro- 
are   comparable  as   be- 
detemrtnatlon  of  pe- 
quantitles  of  petroleum 
efficient  rates  from 
wells?    To  what  extent 
(after   being   ade- 
determined  tmavailable 
i  rom  market,  tranaporta- 
trai  isportatlon,  usaUe  grade 
virlous  other  aspects  of 
I  am  trying  to  Ulustrate 
definition   of  a  formula  In 
F  reamble,  and  this  might 
length  in  the  indefinlteness 
engineering  practices," 
f^tOTs,"  and  "the  Inter- 
consuming  countries." 
of  the  above-men- 
petroleum   coimcU   In 
rec4ramendsttoni  might  be 


admissible  If  the  nations  signatory  to  the 
agreement  were  not  bound  to  effectuate  such 
recommendations  into  legal  impositions  upon 
its  nationals:  but  when  this  Nation  agrees 
with  another  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  to 
legally  compel  its  nationals  to  follow  recom- 
mendations based  upon  so  vague  and  uncer- 
tain a  group  of  factors  as  is  set  forth  in  para- 
graph 3  of  the  preamble,  It  practically 
amoimts  to  a  wide-open  grant  of  discretion 
to  an  international  agency  that  we  would  not 
and  could  not  grant  to  a  domestic  admrlnis- 
tratlve  agency  because  of  the  fundamental 
objection  of  Indefinlteness  and  uncertainty. 
The  foregoing  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
International  Petroleum  Council  proposed  In 
section  II  Is  to  be  clothed  with  actual  power 
and  authority  or  be  merely  advisory,  and 
whether  or  not  the  Joint  Petroleum  Com- 
mission provided  for  in  section  III  is  to  be 
merely  advisory  or  clothed  with  definite 
authority. 

While  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
preamble,  I  think  It  well  to  note  that  the 
definition  of  petroleum  shotild  be  broadened 
to  Include  condensate,  distillate,  natural 
gasoline,  etc. 

I  think  it  Important  that  paragraph  4  of 
the  preamble  should  state  the  principles  to 
govern  it  by  direct  incorporation  of  the  gov- 
erning principles  agreed  upon  instead  of  by 
reference  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  refer- 
ence to  which  will  not  increase  the  accepta- 
bility of  the  final  agreement  by  the  Congress. 

The  two  Governments  engage  In  section  I 
of  the  memorandum  to  "concert  their  efforts 
to  Insure"  certain  stated  results.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  know  what  this  language  means. 
I  think  it  means  that  the  United  States  of 
America  will  legally  require  its  nationals,  in 
the  development  of  their  petroleum  resources 
abroad,  to  engage  In  their  development  work 
not  only  consistent  with  the  laws  applicable 
to  their  concessions,  but  also  consistent  with 
the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  of  the 
preamble.  How  wUl  the  United  States  of 
America  administer  Its  undertaking  under 
this  agreement?  Will  an  American  oil  com- 
pany operating  in  Venezuela  submit  Its  de- 
velopment program  on  certain  leases  and 
concessions  to  some  agency  of  the  American 
Oovemment  for  approval  or  to  some  Interna- 
tional agency  for  approval  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Ifrst  paragraph  of  section 
I  of  this  memorandum  of  understanding? 
This  question  Is  asked  because  there  is  no 
definite  guiding  rule  by  which  an  operating 
company  could  carry  on  a  development  pro- 
gram with  any  foreknowledge  of  whether  it 
would  be  deemed  consistent  or  Inconsistent 
with  paragraph  3  of  the  preamble.  I  there- 
fore scrlotisly  question  the  propriety  of  the 
unconditional  agreement  In  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  I  that  "the  development  of 
petroleum  resources  should  be  expanded  In 
an  orderly  manner  on  a  world  wide  basis 
with  due  consideration  of  the  factors  set 
forth  in  paragraph  3  of  the  preamble"  and 
that  the  American  Oovemment  will  "concert 
its  efforts  to  Insure"  its  nationals  to  do  so. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment will  police  Its  nationals  around  the 
world  to  permit  or  prohibit  oil  production 
operations  as  measured  by  some  administra- 
tor's application  of  paragraph  3  of  the  pre- 
amble to  the  actual  oil  operations  being  con- 
ducted by  Americans  abroad? 

Does  paragraph  1  of  section  I  mean  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
set  up  an  International  office  of  price  ad- 
ministration for  petroleum  either  applicable 
to  its  natioiuils  alone  or  Jointly  set  up  an 
international  office  of  price  administra- 
tion with  the  British  to  fix  prices  and  limit, 
revise,  or  restrict  the  rights  of  contract  of 
American  nationals  abroad  In  relation  to 
prlcea,  voliunes,  etc..  In  International  petro- 
leum trade?    I  am  wondering  if  either  Got- 


their  nationals,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  equi- 
table disposition  of  such  ])roblem8,  shall  be 


Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  territories,  and  also  com- 


ican  relations  have  cunereo  irom  inia  i 
distrust  and  disunity,  and  if  it  Is  unreal  and 
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emment  can  afford  to  go  beyond  a  provl- 
aion  for  nondiscriminatory  treatment  for 
the  nationals  of  all  countries.  I  see  no 
basis  for  governmental  Intrusion  beyond 
this,  if  the  matter  Is  related  to  questions  of 
security.  What  agency  Li  to  determine  a  fair 
price  of  a  given  commodity  in  a  particular 
volimie  at  a  particular  foreign  locality  and 
at  a  partic\ilar  time?  Tlie  law  of  supply  and 
demand  In  peacetime  vi\h  have  to  govern 
this  la  foreign  trade  In  the  aame  way  that 
It  will  in  the  domestic  e<x)aomy  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  In  section  IV  of  the  memo- 
randum of  imderstandlr  g  the  United  States 
Government  grants  reciprocal  assurances 
that  it  will  adhere  to  the  principles  set 
forth  la  article  I,  paragraphs  1  to  6  in- 
clusive. I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  reciprocal  assurance  to  ad- 
here. Does  this  mean  t^at  the  United  Statea 
Oovemment  will  enact  laws  imposing  upon 
Its  nationals  a  legal  requirement  that  it 
places  such  oil  as  It  offers  in  International 
trade  into  some  kind  cf  a  pool  subject  to 
disposition  by  some  Oovemment  or  Inter- 
national agency  tmder  tt.e  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  section  I.  I  lun  unable  to  answer 
this  question  from  a  very  careful  reexam- 
ination of  the  whole  dccument.  Paragraph 
3  of  section  I  may  meaa  that  an  American 
company  may  be  requli-ed  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  revise  Its  existing  agreement  with 
reference  to  royalty,  excise,  severance  and 
export  taxes  and  tazec  on  manufactttred 
products  now  governed  bf  satisfactory  agree- 
ments, in  order  to  satisiy  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  so  ax  to  encourage  the 
sound  economic  advancement  of  the  par- 
ticular country  In  question.  This  Is  an  en- 
gagement which  the  United  States  under- 
takes to  concert  its  effort  to  Insure  and  I 
suppose  that  this  means  an  obligation  to 
supervise  our  nationals'  operations  abroad 
In  some  legal  supervisldn  under  which  it 
can  exercise  the  right  ol  compulsion.  Doee 
the  language  implied  mean  this,  and  if  not. 
what  does  it  mean — siniply  a  use  of  good 
offices?  I  have  exhaustec  my  thinking  upon 
the  subject  of  how  this  engagement  upon 
the  part  of  our  Government  can  be  legally 
administered  and  execuUd  and  I  have  been 
unable   to   find   the   answer. 

In  connection  with  paragraph  4,  I  think 
It  Important  that  the  historic  and  traditional 
American  policy  of  the  '  open  door"  ahould 
be  set  forth  and  that  th€i  principle  of  equal 
commercial  opporttmity  l>e  expressed  as  one 
incidental  to  the  open-door  policy. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  paragraph  8  of 
section  I,  unless  It  is  Intended  thereby  to 
prevent  restrictions  by  lirltlsh  Government 
on  American  nation&ls  and  by  the  American 
Oovemment  on  British  nationals  inconsist- 
ent with  this  memorandtim.  If  that  is  what 
is  Intended.  I  think  It  is  poorly  expressed. 
It  might  be  considered  a  self-imposed  limi- 
tation by  each  Government  of  its  right  to 
restrict  Its  own  national  J.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  intended. 

Section  n  provides  for  an  International 
petroleima  agreement  for  a  governing  body, 
the  International  Petrol>nim  Council.  Does 
the  provision  la  paragraph  1  of  section  n. 
reciting  that  certain  principles  "merit  ad- 
herence," mean  that  our  CJovemment  Is  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  international  agreement 
with  jKJWer  in  a  permant  nt  petroleum  coim- 
cil  to  enforce  the  prlncioles  outlined  In  ar- 
ticle I  of  this  memorandiun?  Or  does  the 
language  used  in  section  II  bind  our  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
visory petroleiun  council  without  power  to 
enforce  its  detennlnatloos  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  principles?  This  question 
will  have  to  be  made  clear  before  one  can 
intelligently  determine  vfhether  he  favors  or 
even  understands  the  provisions  of  section 
n.  The  first  paragraph  <if  section  III  recites 
that  certain  problems  must  be  resolved  on 
a  cooperative  interim  basis.     XlM  Qovem- 
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ments  agree  to  establish  a  Joint  Petroleum 
Commission  with  a  view  to  the  equitable  dis- 
position of  stKh  problems.  Among  other 
things,  this  Commission  is  empowered  to  sug- 
gest the  manner  for  the  equitable  allocation 
of  production  among  the  various  producing 
countries  of  the  world  in  acco.  dance  with 
the  criteria  enumerated  In  parEgraph  3  of 
the  preamble.  This  is  practicaily  tantamount 
to  luUlmited  discretion  because  of  the  mat- 
ters herein  before  pointed  out  with  req>ect 
to  the  indefinlteness  of  paragraph  3  of  the 
preamble.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  such  Commission  could  not 
possibly  consider  the  factora  embraosd  in 
paragraph  8  of  the  preamble  without  first 
determining  all  of  the  essential  information 
relating  to  domestic  production,  consump- 
tion, demand,  conservation  practices,  and 
varioiis  aspects  of  potential  producing  ca- 
pacity and  proven  reserves,  in  order  to  eval- 
uate each  country's  equitable  position  in 
world-market  allocation.  This,  In  peacetime, 
would  probably  be  designed  to  influence  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  the  various  State  regulatory  bodies  for 
their  consideration  in  accordance  with  con- 
servation laws  and  market  demand  statutes. 
Is  this  a  proposed  International  agreement 
designed  to  impose  duties  upon  our  Federal 
Ooverrunent  in  connection  with  a  Nation- 
wide production  program  which  is.  In  peace- 
time, an  exclusive  function  within  State 
Jurisdiction?  Does  oiu*  Government  bind  it- 
self to  carry  out  Its  part  of  this  agreement 
by  Federal  law  when  a  recommendation  of 
the  interim  Petroleum  Commission  is  ap- 
proved? 

What  Is  involved  in  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  In  paragraph  3  of  section  IV.  "to 
Insure  that  the  activities  of  its  natlotvals  will 
conform"  to  the  approved  recommendation  of 
the  Commission?  Is  such  approval  to  be  an 
Executive  approval  or  a  congressional  ap- 
proval? Will  oox  national  approval  and  re- 
quirement of  compliance  be  evidenced  by 
some  domestic  agency  now  to  be  designated 
or  now  in  existence?  Does  the  working  sub- 
committee have  in  mind  at  this  time  the  ma- 
chinery for  accomplishing  the  provisions  of 
section  TV? 

Do  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  4  and  5  of 
section  rv  contemplate  the  contlnuotis  col- 
lection of  Information  by  our  Government  on 
all  aspects  of  the  oil  position  In  its  several 
branches  and  agree  to  furnish  It  to  the  Gov- 
ernment representatives  of  Great  Britain  cov- 
ering all  of  the  broad  subjects  referred  to  in 
paragraph  3  of  the  preamble? 

"nie  foregoing  represents  the  questioiu  that 
arise  upon  a  preliminary  consideration  of  this 
memorandum  of  understanding.  It  may  be 
that  the  language  now  employed  does  not 
fully  carry  out  the  pxirpose  and  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees.  Therefore,  many  of  the 
questions  here  raised  may  be  readily  siisceptl- 
ble  of  clarification  because  the  parties  have 
had  a  meeting  of  the  minds.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  langtiage  of  the  agreement 
clearly  answers,  within  the  language  Itself, 
the  questions  which  I  have  raised.  I  regard 
It  as  fundamental  that  any  agreement  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
upon  the  subject  of  petroleimi  be  of  such 
character  that  It  requires  congressional  ap- 
proval before  becoming  effective.  I  also  wish 
to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
agreement  should  be  entered  into  until  there 
shall  have  been  first  disposed  of  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  the  questions  referred  to  by 
me  In  my  letter  to  you  dated  April  28  and 
discussed  In  the  meeting  of  the  advisory  group 
with  you  this  morning. 

I  have  been  as  prompt  as  I  could  possibly 
be  in  a  consideration  of  this  memorandum 
and  trust  that  there  may  be  some  slight 
element  of  usefulness  In  the  analysis  which 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  of  the  document 
in  question. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oao.  A.  Hnx.  Jr. 
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In  considering  a  new  international  agree- 
ment on  petroleum,  (1)  to  make  oU  equitably 
available  to  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
vrorld;  (2)  to  strengthen  the  provisions  now 
being  tmdertsken  for  general  collective  se- 
curity; and  (3)  to  secure  and  tmof  equality 
of  commercial  opportunity  in  exploration  and 
development  rights  in  areas  not  now  under 
concession,  and  to  respect  and  validate  con- 
cession contracts  and  lawfully  acquired  rights 
of  the  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  prevent  unilateral  In- 
terference with  such  contracts  and  rights, 
and  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  restrictions 
by  either  government  or  Its  nationals  incon- 
sistent with  the  objectives  hereinbefore 
stated  in  (3)  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  undertake  to 
accomplish  the  above  objectives  In  a  single 
memorandum  of  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  which 
other  nations  may  or  may  not  adhere  at  their 
election,  or  whether  or  not  two  agreements 
woiild  be  highly  preferable,  viz: 

A.  A  general  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  oil  agreement,  with 
purely  advisory  functions,  operating  through 
the  media  of  a  permanent  International 
council  (and  appropriate  subcommittees 
thereof) ,  whose  members  would  be  appointed 
by  all  nations  admitted  to  membership 
therein,  and 

B.  A  convention  and  agreement  betwaen 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  dealing 
specifically  with  the  problems  pertaining  to 
the  two  nations,  ai  such,  and  their  nationals. 
which  are  readily  susceptible  of  prompt  soly- 
tion,  such  as  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  and  equal  conunercial  op- 
portunity within  such  nations,  their  domin- 
ions, possessions,  protectorates,  etc.,  and  their 
mutual  engagement  to  respect  and  not  In- 
terfere with  or  permit  Interference  with  (by 
their  government  or  nationals),  all  valid  con- 
cession contracts  and  lawfully  acquired 
rights  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  loeatsd. 

There  are  a  number  of  valid  and  substantial 
reasons  why  the  course  next  above  mentioned 
Is  desirable. 

In  considering  the  practical  advantages  of 
collective  security  and  what  may  be  involved 
by  way  of  limitation  or  abridgment  of  our 
national  security,  it  Is  Important  to  appraise 
our  present  national  rights  in  relation  to  our 
own  national  security  aa  they  now  exist  and 
partlctilarly  our  rights  and  acts  now  being 
exercised  at  present  because  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  and  to  consider  to  what  extent 
proposals  In  presumed  furtherance  of  col- 
lective security  may  imperil  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  if  we  volun- 
tarily propose,  or  submit  to  such  proposed. 
limitations  in  presumed  deferment  to  the 
more  ideal  benefits  which  we  will  be  sup- 
posed to  share  with  other  nations  upon  the 
basis  of  equality  and  nondiscrimination,  in 
lieu  of  our  own  existing  national  preferences 
and  reserved  rights  (or  rights  that  should  be 
reserved  to  lu  as  a  nation) . 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  does  not  have  to  rely,  in 
waging  the  present  war,  upon  any  cbsraeter 
of  international  agreement  for  the  porpose 
of  commandeering  to  war  uses  any  iiart  of 
the  oU  reserves,  oil  prc^wrties,  oil  producU, 
refineries,  tankers,  tank  cars,  pipe  lines,  tank 
farms,  docks,  etc.,  of  our  nationals,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  By  the  simple  expedient 
of  the  issuance  of  Directive  No.  70,  the  Pe- 
troleum Administrator  lor  War  (acting  solely 
under  a  delegation  of  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States)  has  mobilised 
In  totality  all  of  the  resources  of  the  na- 
tionals of  the  United  SUtes.  at  hoiaa  as  fwU 
as   abroad,   by    (a)    programing 
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■chcdules;  (b)  programing  refinery  sched- 
ules, with  appropriate  designation  of  prod- 
ucts mch  as  100-octane  gasoline,  Diesel  oil, 
lubricants,  motor  fuel,  etc.;  (c)  programing 
transportation  schedules  throtighout  the 
world;  (d)  requiring  Joint  use  of  facilities, 
allocation  of  tanlc  cars,  allocating  tanker  and 
cargo  vessel  capacity,  utilizing  without  regard 
to  ownership,  barges,  terminals,  storage  fa- 
cilities, plants  and  equipment  wheresoever 
located:  (e)  fixing  prices  and  prescribing 
quantities:  and  (f)  coordinating  and  syn- 
chronizing the  entire  American  operation, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  with  the  activities 
of  the  British  Overseas  Supply  Committee 
and  the  British  Ministry  of  War  Transport, 
as  well  as  with  the  requirements  of  our  Army, 
Navy,  Maritime  Commission.  War  Production 
Board.  Lend-Lease,  and  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  tmllmited  and  the  unrestricted  right 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  these  sovereign  powers  has  been 
found,  by  Mttsr  and  cruel  experience,  to  be 
nscssisry  for  our  national  defense  and  for 
tbe  waging  of  war. 

It  niay  be  deemed  proper  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  negotiation  of  any  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  oil.  make  plain  and 
qMCtfle  reasrvatlons  In  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  such  rights  and  powers,  in 
relation  to  its  own  Interests  throughout  the 
'  future,  as  to  oil,  oil  products,  and  all  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  and  other  fa- 
cilities used  In  connection  therewith,  owned 
by  Its  nationals  abroad  as  well  as  at  home, 
under  like  or  similar  circumstances. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  now  re- 
call the  foregoing  Is  that  any  International 
agreement  that  petroleum  resources  moving 
In  International  conunerce  should  be  avail- 
able in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  tbe 
Atlantic  Charter  to  all  other  p)eace-lovliig 
countries,  in  adequate  volume,  at  fair  prices, 
and  on  an  equitable  and  non-discriminatory 
basis,  constitutes  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  without 
any  reservation  or  Interpretation  In  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  due  and 
official  notice  of  an  official  Interpretation  of 
British  reservations  which  the  United  States 
Government  may  or  may  not  concur  in. 

The  first  objection  is  that  the  reaffirma- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  after  notice  of  the  official  Interpre- 
tation placed  thereon  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  In  response  to  interpellation  Ln  the 
British  Parliament,  witjiout  objection  upon 
our  part  at  the  time  of  reaffirmation,  will 
Imply  a  concurrence  in  such  interpretation 
when  such  new  agreement  and  reaffirmation 
Is  made.  An  expert  opinion  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  such  British  reservations  has 
been  expressed  publicly  by  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles  In  the  following  language : 

"The  second  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Churchill  was  more  precise — but  equally  mo- 
mentous. In  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  22,  while  discussing  his 
plans  for  knitting  the  British  Empire  more 
closely  together,  the  Prime  Minister  empha- 
moct  forcefully  that  article  VII  of  the 
leaae  agreement  with  the  United 
States — the  maatsr  atrannent  upon  which 
all  subsequent  agrMmcnts  have  been  mod- 
eled— did  not  conunlt  the  British  Oovern- 
ment to  the  abrogation  of  the  Ottawa  agree- 
ments through  which  Imperial  trade  prefer- 
established  between  the  United 
and  the  Dominions. 
'ntr.  ChurchUl  also  said  that  he  had  In- 
Mttod  upon  the  reservation  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples contained  In  the  fourth  article  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  by  which  Great  Britain  and 
the  Unltad  States  promised  all  peoples  equal 
■ceoM  to  raw  materials  and  to  international 
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"Mr.  Chtirchill  Is 
rect  In  stating  that 
tlon.  "with  due 
ligations,"    were 
Charter  upon  his 

"But  he  did  not 
article  IV  of  the 
VII  of  the  lend-lease 
ten  in  order  to  hold 
everywhere  that  in  t 
archie  trade  system 
nomic  discrimination 
preferences  themselvf  s 
and  that  the  two  gov 
documents  would 
that  endeavor 
ment  and  the  United 
operate  in  leading  th 
of  trade  barriers  anc 
criminatory  commercl  il 
be  no  hope  of  any 
temational  trade  in 

"Mr.    Churchill 
statement  as  a 
event  of  a  recrudescei^ce 
In  the  United  States. 
that  mch  a 
strengthen,  rather 
tariff  forces  In  this 
dent,  regretted  by  al 
there  should  1^  no 
Anglo-American    rela 
occurred  had  there  al 
derstanding    between 
upon  the  political 
by  which  they  will  be 
years." 

Competent  lay 
subject  has  also  beer 
Mr.    George   Sckolsky 
many  similar  exp: 
editors  and  columnist  i 

"Winston  Churchill 
lantlc  Charter,  said  he 
to   that   doctunent 
people  were  not  so  no 
thought   that   there 
between  Roosevelt 
the  United  States 
Churchill  had  made 
nxixlng  sand  in  the 

"Churchill  said: 
Insertion  of  the 
lantic  Charter,  which 
document:  "With  due 
ing  obligations." 
and  they  were  inserted 
of  retaining   to  this 
minions  the  fullest 
ertles  over  the 
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the  fact  that  both 
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)ut  the  hojje  to  people 
le  post-war  world  aut- 
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such  as  the  imperial 
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rnments  signing  these 
the  leadership  in 
the  British  Govern- 
States  Government  co- 
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the  abolition  of  dis- 
treatment  there  will 
and  expanding  in- 
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Chtirchill  over  Britain 
ness,  and  the  British 
that  they  have  at  tie 
thinks  of  his  own  coun  try 
atx>ve  all  else.    My 
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"The  fact  remains 
the  United  States  did 
the  American  people  tiat 
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opi|iion  upon  which  this 
expressed  publicly  by 
(which    is    typical    of 
on  the  subject  by 
) .  as  follows : 
in  discussing  the  At- 
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ified  at  the  time.    We 
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Churchill,  between 
Great  Britain.    But 
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louse  and  to  the  Do- 
p|)ssible  rights  and  lib- 
question  of  Imperial  Preler- 
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piece  to  quarrel  with 
arst,  which  is  his  busl- 
may  well  thank  God 
helm  a  leader  who 
and  his  own  people 
is  to  point  out 
we  make  sure  that 
rabbit  sausage  variety, 
the  Government  of 
not  choose  to  inform 
any  limitation  had 
of  good-Will  over- 
Charter. 

that  the  Charter 

forgotten  doctunent 

for  a  requiem  by 

the  war  has  reached 

needs   to  partition 

of  India  and  Saudi 

Importance  than  the 

:  lolland  or  the  future 


first  above  made  and 

opinlbns    quoted,    and    the 

m  iklng  any  reference  to 

in  aid  of  clarity  and 

the  objectives  of  the 

agreement,  it  would 


seem  to  be  desirable  that  such  reference  be 
omitted  from  any  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  dealing  with 
the  settlement  between  the  two  governments 
of  the  matters  relating  to  exploration  and  de- 
velopment rights  in  areas  not  now  under  con- 
cession and  mutual  respect  by  said  govern- 
ments and  their  nationals  for  all  valid  con- 
cession contracts  and  lawfully  acquired  rights 
of  their  respective  nationals,  etc. 

The  American  delegation.  In  view  of  Its 
special  composition  and  the  departments  and 
agencies  which  they  head  in  our  Government, 
should  seriotisly  ask  themselves  this  ques- 
tion : 

"Does  the  provision  for  making  petroleum 
available  In  International  trade  to  the  na- 
tionals of  all  peace-loving  countries  in  ade- 
quate volume  at  their  fair  prices  and  on  an 
equitable  and  nondiscriminatory  basis  mean 
that  (1)  each  peace-loving  nation  may  buy 
Kuwait  and  Saudi-Arabian  oil  (a)  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1.000.000,000  barrels,  (b)  deliverable 
on  call  over  a  period  of  50  years,  (c)  at  a  25 
percent  discount,  (d)  and  otherwise  on  an 
equality  basis  with  the  Petroleum  Reserves 
Corporation's  agreement  in  principle  with  the 
California-Arabian  Oil  Co.  and  Gulf  Explora- 
tion Co.;  and  that  (2)  each  peace-loving  na- 
tion may  buy  Canadian  oil  from  Norman 
Wells  on  an  equal  and  nondiscriminatory 
basis  with  that  negotiated  by  the  United 
State:  War  Department  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  ob- 
tain for  each  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil, 
and  at  the  same  price  (20  cents  per  barrel 
plus  cost),  stipulated  for  in  respect  to  60,- 
000.000  barrels  of  Norman  Wells  production 
earmarked  and  set  aside  for  United  States 
military  uses." 

The  question  is  obviously  pertinent  for  the 
reason  that: 

(A)  The  United  States  Government  did 
not  expressly  make  any  reservations  to  the 
Atlantic  Charter  other  than  as  expressed  In 
the  language  referred  to  by  Mr.  Churchill  In 
his  address  to  the  Parliament : 

(B)  Such  expressed  reservation  applied  to 
existing  obligations,  whereas  the  Saudi- 
Arabian  and  Norman  Wells  deals  were  made 
by  the  United  States  Government  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  seek  to  establish  preferred 
rights  to  foreign  oil  In  designated  quanti- 
ties for  our  Government's  exclusive  use  for 
special  purposes  and  at  favored  and  dis- 
criminatory prices,  and  under  circumstances 
admitting  of  no  sharing  therein  by  anyone 
else  upon  an  equal  basis. 

I  think  that  the  urgent  necessity  for  our 
American  delegation  to  Insist  upon  clarity 
In  our  understanding  with  Great  Britain  and 
to  wisely  make  all  necessary  reservations  can 
be  Illustrated  by  a  former  failure  to  do  so 
upon  the  part  of  our  State  Department  many 
years  ago  In  a  case  that  has  some  parallel 
aspects,  and  concerning  which  I  quote  from 
volume  n  of  Hackworth's  Digest  of  Inter- 
national Law  and  being  Department  of  State 
Publication  1521,  pages  772,  773.  and  774: 

"PANAMA   CANAL 

"In  a  memorandum  prepared  with  refer- 
ence to  a  bill  (S.  3032,  75th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
to  amend  the  Panama  Canal  Act  by  exempt- 
ing from  payment  of  tolls  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Intercoastal  trade  of  the  United  States, 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State 
said.  In  part: 

"  '1.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  of  April 
19,  1850  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
BrlUln  (1  Treaties,  etc.  (Malloy,  1910)  659; 
9  Stat.  995)  contemplated  the  possible  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  through  Nicaragua 
and  provided  that  neither  Goveriunent 
should  ever  obUln  or  maintain  for  itself  any 
exclusive  control  over  the  canal.  The  treaty 
also  provided  for  equality  of  treatment  of  the 
conunerce  and  navigation  through  the  canal 
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of  the  cltlsena  and  subjects  of  the  respective 
coiui tries    (article   1). 

"  '2.  Article  VI  stated  that  other  states 
would  be  Invited  to  share  In  the  contemplated 
work. 

"  "S.  Article  vni  extended  tbe  purpcaes 
and  objects  of  the  treaty  to  "any  other  prac- 
ticable communications,  whether  by  canal  or 
railway,  across  the  Isthmus  which  coiuiecta 
North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to 
the  Interoceanlc  communications,  should 
the  same  prove  to  be  practicable,  whether 
by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec 
or  Panama."  The  article  further  provided 
that  the  canals  or  railways  should  be  open 
to  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  on  equal  terms,  and  should 
also  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  every  other  state  that  was  willing 
to  grant  such  protection  as  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  engtged  to  afford. 

"  '4.  Later,  the  United  States  decided  that 
It  would  like  to  construct  alone  an  Isth- 
mian canal  but  that  In  order  to  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  to  terminate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clayton -Bxilwer  Treaty  which 
provided  for  a  Joint  tindertaklng  by  the  two 
governments.  Accordingly,  after  consider- 
able negotiation,  there  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  November  18, 
1901.  a  treaty  "to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  a  ship  canal" — the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
(1  Treaties,  etc.  (Malloy,  1910)  782;  82  Stat. 
1908). 

"  '6.  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  recited 
that  the  contracting  parties  were  desirous 
of  facilitating  the  construction  of  a  canal 
connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  to 
that  end  to  "remove  any  objection  which 
may  arise  out  of  the  Convention  of  the 
19th  of  April  1850  •  •  •  to  the  constnjctlon 
of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,"  but  "with- 
out Impairing  the  'general  principle*  of 
'neutralization'  established  in  article  Vm 
of  that  Convention." 

"  •«.  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  super- 
seded the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  (article  I) 
and  provided  that  the  United  States  should 
have  "the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for 
the  regulation  and  management  of  the 
Canal"  (article  n). 

"*7.  The  treaty  stipulates  that  the  Canal 
shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of  all 
nations  observing  the  niles  on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  such  nation,  or  Its 
citizens  or  subjects.  In  respect  of  the  "con- 
ditions or  charges  of  trafBc,  or  otherwise" 
(article  ni). 

"  *8.  Section  5  of  the  Panama  Canal  Act  of 
August  24,  1912  (37  Stat.  560,  562)  contained 
a  provision  that  no  tolls  should  be  levied 
upon  vessels  engaged  In  the  coastvrlse  trade 
of  the  United  States.  The  Britlrti  Govern- 
ment raised  objection  to  the  provision,  In- 
voking In  support  of  its  position  provisions 
ot  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  and  the  con- 
siderations back  of  those  provisions  which 
it  was  contended  clearly  showed  that  the 
provisions  of  article  m  regarding  equality 
of  treatment  of  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
Included  the  United  States;  that  British  ves- 
sels using  the  Canal  were  entitled  to  equal 
treatment  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  same  tolls  were  chargeable  on 
each.  During  the  course  of  the  discussions 
that  followed,  the  British  Government  stig- 
gested  the  possibility  of  arbitration. 

"•«.  On  March  5.  1914,  President  Wilson 
appeared  before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
an<1  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  at  1912.  He  stated  that  in  his 
Judgment  the  exemption  constituted  a  mis- 
taken economic  policy  from  every  point  of 
view  and  was  moreover  in  "plain  contraven- 
tion of  the  treaty."    He  further  stated: 

"  *  "Whatever  may  be  our  own  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  this  much  debated 
measure,  its  meaning  Is  not  debated  outside 


the  Unlt«d  States.  Svoywhere  else  the  lan- 
guage oif  the  treaty  is  given  but  one  Inter- 
pretation, and  that  interpretation  precliKles 
the  exemption  I  am  asking  you  to  repeal. 
We  consented  to  the  treaty:  ita  language  we 
aooq>ted,  if  we  did  not  orlginata  it;  and  we 
are  too  big,  too  powerful,  too  self-respecting 
a  nation  to  Interpret  with  a  too  strained  or 
refined  reading  the  words  of  our  own  prom- 
ises Just  because  we  have  power  enough  to 
give  us  leave  to  read  them  as  we  please.  The 
large  thing  to  do  Is  the  only  thing  we  can 
afford  to  do.  a  voluntary  withdrawal  from  a 
position  everywhere  questioned  and  misun- 
derstood. We  ought  to  reverse  our  action 
without  raising  the  question  whether  we 
were  right  or  wrong,  and  so  once  more  de- 
serve our  reputation  for  generosity  and  for 
the  redemption  of  every  obligation  without 
quibble  or  hesitation."  '  "  (Addresses  and 
Messages  of  President  Wilson,  1913-20.) 

In  the  memorandum  of  agreement  imder 
consideration,  there  is  no  Inclusion  of  a  ref- 
erence to  the  principle  of  the  open  door 
which  had  Its  inception  as  a  regional  under- 
standing. There  seems  to  be  8ome~bbJectlon 
to  lU  specific  inclusion  In  the  agreement. 
The  following  quotation  from  Stowell's  In- 
ternational Law,  pages  144  and  145,  is  a 
most  brief  historical  summary,  but  makes 
nota  of  its  genesis  and  subsequent  reaffir- 
mation In  International  agreementa  to  which 
the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  and  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment sununary  filed  vrlth  the  Truman  com- 
mittee in  recent  months: 

"The  open  door:  A  special  application  of 
the  most-favored-natlon  principle  is  known 
as  the  'open  door.'  Great  states,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  acquire  marketa  In  undeveloped 
regions  and  in  less  powerful  states,  usually 
try  to  preempt  the  field  and  to  extend  their 
political  control  at  the  same  time  that  they 
push  their  commercial  relations.  In  order 
to  prevent  any  of  the  nations  from  seciuing 
a  favored  position  In  the  trade  of  China. 
Secretary  John  Hay  in  1899  invited  France, 
CJermany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and 
Russia  to  make  formal  declaration  of  a  policy 
recognizing  equality  of  treatment  for  their 
commerce  and  navigation  In  China.  In  this 
way  he  secured  general  adherence  to  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  in  that  region. 

"The  Washington  Conference  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armamenta,  1921-22,  adopted  a  pro- 
vision fom\aIly  reaffirming  and  defining  this 
policy:  'With  a  view  to  applying  more  ef- 
fectually the  principles  of  the  open  door  or 
equality  ot  opportunity  in  China  for  the 
trade  and  Industry  of  all  nations,  the  con- 
tracting powers,  other  than  China,  agree  that 
they  will  not  seek  nor  support  their  respec- 
tive nationals  In  seeking  (a)  any  arrange- 
ment which  might  ptirport  to  establish  in 
favor  of  their  intareste  any  general  superi- 
ority of  rights  with  respect  to  commercial  or 
economic  development  In  any  designated  re- 
gion of  China;  (b)  any  such  monopoly  or 
preference  as  would  deprive  the  nationals  of 
any  other  power  of  the  right  of  tuidertaklng 
any  legitimate  trade  or  Industry  In  China  or 
of  participating  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, or  with  any  local  authority.  In  any 
category  of  public  enterprise,  or  which  by 
reason  of  its  scope,  duration,  or  geographical 
extant  is  calculated  to  frustrate  the  practical 
application  of  tbe  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity.' 

"The  principle  of  the  open  door  has  been 
widely  applied  as  In  the  Act  of  Algeciras,  and 
more  recently  the  United  States  has  invoked 
it  in  regard  to  mandated  territory. 

"Since  the  policy  of  the  open  door  tends 
to  secure  an  equal  opportunity  for  foreign 
eommeroe  on  a  basis  of  equality,  it  Is  prop- 
erly to  be  considered  as  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  Incidentally,  by  removing  the 
fear  of  unequal  treatment  It  removes  one  of 
the  principal  Inducements  for  the  great 
states  to  asstmie  the  burdens  of  political 
control  over  their  weaker  neighbors.    It  i«. 


thsrefore.  also  in  hamony  with  that  otber 
rule  of  international  law  which  requires 
respect  for  state  Independence." 

It  would  seem  that  the  American  delcva- 
tion  should  clearly  understand  If  tha  un- 
willingness to  include  at  this  ttme  a  rsaf- 
firmation  of  the  principle  ot  the  open  tfoor 
Is  because  of  the  present  abandonment  of 
that  principle  in  any  respect  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  its  relations  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  as.  for  instance.  Mexico.  Bohvia, 
Brasil,  Ainantina.  Russia,  and  perhaps  China, 
insofar  as  subsoil  rights  are  concerned.  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
open-door  principle  might  not  ba  approprl- 
atoly  and  fully  reaffirmed  In  th*  ^m^c 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  not  be  required  to  ex- 
press the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  in- 
ternational agreement  ocmoeming  the  estab- 
lishment ot  a  parmanoit  International 
Petroleum  Council. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  requirementa  of 
a  sound  United  States  foreign  oil  policy  leads 
inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  one  omnibus 
agreement  can  neither  chart  nor  effectuate 
such  a  policy  and  that  an  effort  to  Incorprarate 
all  of  the  broad  purposes  of  such  policy  into 
one  international  agreement  intended  to 
secure  widespread  adherence  is  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

As  a  commencement,  there  must  be  first  a 
prior  determination  by  our  Government  (as 
stated  In  a  recommended  foreign  oil  policy 
for  the  United  States  submitted  by  the  For- 
eign Operations  Committee  of  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War)  that  the  following 
are  the  bare  essentials  of  an  imaaadiate  for- 
eign oil  policy: 

"The  principles  regarded  as  essratlal  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
oil  are  given  In  detail  in  the  preceding 
of  this  document.  The  principles  of 
Immediate  urgency  may  be  sununarlaed  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Tht  American  petroleum  Industry 
should  be  encouraged  to  expand  Ita  plans  for 
developing  the  world's  oil  resources.  This 
encovutigement  requires  aastu'ance  that  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  will  receive  tha 
cooperation  of  our  Government  in  securing 
a  position  of  equal  opporttinlty  with  the 
nationals  of  other  countries  and  that  the 
Government  Itself  will  not  enter  Into  com- 
petition with  ita  own  nationals. 

"(b)  Existing  handicaps  in  the  oil  opera- 
tions of  our  nationals  abroad  should  be  ex- 
amined In  the  light  of  their  incidence  upon 
our  national  welfare,  and  efforta  should  be 
made  to  remove  such  handicaps  as  originate 
In  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  United  States. 
American  nationals  operating  abroad  must  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
foreign  cotintries  without  incurring  tbe  risk 
of  violating  American  laws. 

"(c)  The  diplomatic  support  accorded  to 
our  nationals  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  be  as  effective  as  that 
accorded  to  nationals  of  other  cotuitrles  by 
their  respective  governments. 

"(d)  The  ultimate  disposlUon  of  oU  facili- 
ties and  supplies  developed  or  paid  for  abroad 
by  the  Government  of  the  Unlttd  States  In 
the  course  of  the  war  should  be  so  deslghed 
as  to  promote  the  interesta  of  our  nationals 
in  the  post-war  world. 

"(e)  Our  foreign  oil  policy  should  also  in- 
clude appropriate  measures  for  the  return 
after  hostilities  of  American-owned  proper- 
ties, rights,  and  interesta  in  Axis-held  terri- 
tory; adequate  compensation  for  aaaeta  de- 
stroyed and  damaged;  and  aastn^nce  of  an 
early  commercial  operation  of  returned 
properties." 

One  neceaaary  and  immediate  implementa- 
tion of  a  policy  so  determined  upon  would 
be  an  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Greet  Britain  as  the  only  parties  ViKBa« 
tory,  and  which  would  resolve  tlia  aieaa  of 
disagreement  now  existing  between  socta  gov- 
ernmenta.  If  any,  and  the  prlnclplea  to  eover 
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like  dlMgreements  in  the  future  between  the 
two  governments  and  their  nattonaU. 

The  encond  agreement  could  and  should  be 
multilateral  and  be  purely  advisory  In  char- 
acter, but  etBclently  organized  and  conducted 
and  of  strong  persuasiveness  In  Its  recom- 
mendations because  of  the  competence  and 
Integrity  of  tu  factual  studies  and  because  of 
tiM  tlioroughneaa  and  soundness  of  the  sdvl- 
jory  recommendations  that  would  naturtlly 
ensue,  and  becaus<:  of  the  widespread  lnt«  na- 
tional confidence  that  would  attach  as  the 
iMult  of  lU  fairly  representative  character 
And  full  provision  for  consultation  among 
thoee  tflBBMdlBtely  concerned,  both  as  pro- 
ducer nattens  and  consumer  nations. 

A  few  slight  changes  In  the  design  for  an 
International  oil  compact  submitted  by  the 
Foreign  Operations  Committee  have  been 
made  by  me  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  the 
rtwi^M  are  italicised  in  the  text  thereof 
tgaoUA  below: 

**HBIClf    FOa    AM    ntmUIATtOMAL    OIL    COMPACT 

"1.  An  International  oil  compact  should  be 
nagotlated  with  the  XoUowtng  general  ob- 
Jaetlvcs: 

"(a)  Kfllclent  and  orderly  development  of 
the  world's  oil  reaourees. 

"(b)  Prudent  conservation  of  the  world's 
oU  reaources. 

"(c)  IqulUble  avaHability  of  oil  to  the 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

"(d)  Avoidance  of  national  restrictions  im- 
posed as  artificial  aids  to  the  production  of 
■ynthettc  or  substitute  products. 

"3.  The  international  oil  compact  should 
be  open  to  adherence  by  all  countries,  pro- 
tfWlBf  and  consuming  countries  alike.  It 
■ttmiM  baeome  operative  upon  the  adherence 
of  five  countries,  provided  that  the  five  coun- 
tries Include  the  United  States  of  America. 

"3.  The  international  oil  compact  should 
provide  for: 

"(a)  A  general  conference  of  repreeenta- 
tlves  of  the  adhering  countries,  meeting  at 
least  as  often  as  biennially.  Each  representa- 
tive may  be  accompanied 4>y  advisers,  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  participation  of  different 
groups  interested  In  the  oil  Industry. 

"(b)  A  permanent  commission  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  adhering  countries 
of  chief  importance  as  consumers  of  pe- 
troleum and  of  representatives  of  the  chief 
Industrial  oil  organizations  in  the  leading  oil- 
producing  countries,  meeting  at  least  semi- 
annually. Each  representative  may  be  ac- 
companied by  advisers. 

"(c)  A  technical  institute,  placed  under  the 
aupervlslon  and  control  of  the  permanent 
eommlselon.  to  pursue  the  investigations  nec- 
aaaary  for  the  work  of  the  general  conference 
and  of  the  permanent  commission,  and  to 
aecre  as  a  center  for  gatberlqg  and  dls- 
aeminatlng  information  and  for  advancing 
technical  methods  and  standards. 

"(d)  Regional  councils  to  be  created  by 
the  permanent  commission  to  make  recom- 
mrr.dation  tcith  respect  to  the  special  co- 
ordination which  may  be  needed  in  particular 
faglona.  Sach  council  should  consist  of  rep- 
reaantatlves  of  the  local  governments  of  the 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  region  and  of 
representative*  of  the  principal  oil  operators 
or  groups  of  operators  locally  engaged,  with 
a  chairman  nominated  by  the  permanent 
cummlaakm. 

"4.  The  International  oil  compact  should 
provide  that  the  general  conference  and  the 
permanent  commission  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  national  policies 
In  pursuit  of  the  general  objectives  of  the 
compact,  and  that  to  this  end  either  body 
may  recommend  measures  needed  for  eflec- 
tlT*  coordination. 

"Hm  general  conference  should  have  power 
to  NMOUMnd  international  conventions  on 
matters  relating  to  the  oil  industry. 

"The  permanent  eommlaaion  should  serve 
as  a  continuing  agency  with  the  following 
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Mr.  SHIPSTEAD. 
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ators  who  are  interested 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  artic/e 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BLvmnn  ran  a  Vi«n.i  cowatiaa 

(By  Walton  Hamilton,  professor  of  law,  Yale 

Law  School) 

A  single  incident  serves  to  light  up  a  grave 
constitutional  crisis.  The  other  day  official 
Washington  awoke  to  discover  that  an  en- 
during oil  compact  had  been  signed  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
revealing  flash  into  the  post-war  world.  For 
oil  is  the  motor  power  of  a  civilization  on 
wheels;  the  resources  of  the  world.  Russia 
excepted,  are  within  the  reach— If  not  the 
control — of  the  two  Engllsh-si>eaking  coim- 
tries; petroleum  decrees  the  industrial  and 
military  might  of  nations.  The  accord  covers 
a  gigantic  area.  It  decrees  an  industrial  order 
"for  petroleum  and  its  derivatives";  It  thus 
asserts  dominion  over  synthetic  rubber, 
chemicals  heavy  and  light,  and  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  other  products.  It  Is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  conventions  which  will  be 
addressed  to  steel,  aluminum,  electrical  wares, 
air  transport,  shipping,  and  other  strategic 
goods  and  services.  Its  lines  promise  a  pat- 
tern for  a  rising  international  economy.  Yet 
the  agreement  emerged  without  the  consent, 
or  even  the  knowledge,  of  parties  in  vital 
Interest.  The  New  York  Times  states  that 
executives  of  our  major  oil  companies  were 
not  consulted.  Some  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, concerned  in  one  way  or  another  with 
oil,  were  not  let  in  on  the  secret.  And  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  organized  into 
the  two  Houses,  were  confronted  with  a  vir- 
tually accomplished  fact.  In  a  word,  the  oil 
agreement  Is  a  regulation  of  foreign  com- 
merce; the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce 
Is  by  the  Constitution  entrusted  to  the  Con- 
gress; the  Congress  learned  about  the  matter 
from  the  newspapers. 

As  a  way  of  order  for  an  industry,  the 
agreement  presents  an  outstanding  question 
of  public  policy.  In  spite  of  its  Justification 
by  the  war  powers  of  the  President;  Its 
period  of  operation  is  almost  wholly  postwar. 
Its  formal  concern  Ls  foreign  commerce,  yet 
Its  incidence  will  fall  heavily  upon  the  do- 
mestic industry.  Negotiated  by  the  State 
Department,  it  is  brimful  of  the  kind  of 
Issues  which,  under  otir  system  of  govern- 
ment. Invite  legislative  settlement.  Its 
sponsors  parade  its  paragraphs  as  a  con- 
quest of  chaos,  an  imposition  of  order  on 
the  affairs  of  a  turbulent  industry,  a  check 
on  nationalistic  Imperialism,  an  injunction 
against  the  rivalry  for  trade  that  can  lead 
only  to  war.  The  skeptical  are  troubled  by 
the  amiable  phrases  of  the  accord;  the 
British  do  not  have  to  cross  the  ocean  to 
carry  back  a  few  flstfuls  of  polite  language. 
They  point  to  a  commission  which  is  to 
estimate  the  world  need,  suggest  the  alloca- 
tion of  production  quotas,  recommend  a 
schedule  of  fair  prices — and  wonder  how 
much  downright  compulsion  words  of  such 
gentility  hold.  The  real  doubters  note  the 
respect  which  each  country  Is  to  accord  the 
operations  of  the  other;  Insist  that  the 
American  market  is  assured  to  our  com- 
panies at  the  price  of  arresting  their  drive 
for  foreign  trade;  declare  the  whole  thing 
a  cartel — and  a  radical  departure  from  free 
enterprise.  Here  is  the  raw  material  of  pub- 
lic policy;  the  stuff  for  a  great  debate  on 
the  future  pattern  for  the  economy.  Yet 
the  executive  has  made  the  matter  its  own 
concern;  and  we  do  not  know  how  these 
questions — and  a  score  or  more  like  them — 
were  resolved:  or  whether  they  were  even 
entertained.  As  destiny  Is  shaped,  the  Con- 
gress occupies  the  sidelines. 

For  months  Congress  has  feared  a  "frag- 
mented" peace — and  the  London  Times  re- 
ports that  the  oil  agreement  "sets,  and  is 
Intended  to  set.  a  model  for  International 
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agreementi  on  other  eommodltles."  Through 
them  the  brave,  new  world  la  to  be  achieved — 
and  Senate  and  House  are  alike  to  be  by- 
passed. And  if  form,  tradition,  or  the  Consti- 
tution demand  a  treaty,  an  instrument  which 
aays  little  in  grandiose  words  can  be  contrived 
to  serve  that  ceremonial  purpose.  Thus  the 
oil  accord  emerges  to  remind  Senators  and 
Representatives  that  their  fears  of  Presiden- 
tial government  are  not  wild  dreams.  With 
Its  appearance  the  ordinary  legislator  oontln- 
oea  to  wonder  about  the  public  debt,  the  can- 
oelatlon  of  war  contracts,  the  reconversion 
et  industry,  the  provision  of  full  employment, 
the  future  of  aircraft,  the  survival  of  small 
bualneaa— and  to  speciilate  as  to  bow  the 
Senate  and  the  House  are  to  oome  in.  The 
Senate  has  a  Special  Committee  on  Oil  Re- 
aervea;  and  the  petroleum  agreement  offers 
an  alovost  Ideal  battlefield  on  which  the 
laglalatlve  branch  noay  advance  to  meet  the 
rising  tide  of  executive  power.  The  com- 
Biittee  has  Just  swung  vigorously  Into  action; 
•s  a  result  th«  President  has  Juat  submitted 
the  oil  agreement'--or  at  leaat  as  much  of  it 
aa  Is  contained  In  the  public  doctmtent — to 
the  Senate.  It  is  hard  to  tell  bow  much  he 
has  yielded;  for  lU  general  language  is  not 
•elf-executing.  The  "principles '  recited  in 
the  meager  text  must  be  "Is^lenMnted" — 
and  here  a  series  of  executive  agreements  may 
be  employed  to  recapture  any  ooncession  the 
President  has  made.  And.  if  boldly  the  Con- 
gress asserts  Its  constitutional  powers,  its 
courage  will  contrast  strangely  with  Ita  pas- 
sive rule  in  recent  times. 

For  almost  any  Senator  or  Representative — 
unless  he  belongs  to  the  inner  circle — ^knows 
that  a  lot  Is  going  on  In  which  he  has  no 
part.  As  a  result  a  sense  of  frustration,  to 
which  neither  Democrat  nor  Republican  Is 
Immune,  has  been  growing  with  the  years. 
And  a  body,  busied  little  with  the  conduct 
of  the  state  and  xmwillltxg  to  abdicate,  has 
come  to  snipe  at  the  Executive,  to  street 
mock  heroics,  to  occupy  itself  with  the  petty 
and  the  picayune.  The  Senate  shelves  mat- 
ters of  national  defense  to  stage  a  filibuster 
to  prevent  the  bill  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
from  coming  to  a  vote.  Senators  who  had 
vigorously  fought  a  tax  bill  fight  Just  as 
vigorously  to  pass  it  over  the  President's 
veto;  while  in  a  scene  of  superb  play-acting 
the  majority  leader,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
both  parties,  renounces  his  fealty  to  the 
White  House.  The  veto  of  Walxjicx  for  Vice 
President,  so  the  wise  ones  say,  Is  because 
as  preskling  officer  "Hxmbt  Acaao  did  not 
have  the  knack  of  holding  the  Senate  to 
the  Presidential  line."  A  group  of  Demo- 
crats lustily  declare  that  the  conduct  of 
F.  D.  R.  has  outraged  all  their  principles — 
and  Just  ac  lustily  come  out  for  the  fourth 
term. 

For,  beneath  bluster  and  futility,  the 
Congress  is  nursing  grievances  it  does  not 
air.  The  complaint  may  be  Just  or  unjust; 
It  varies  from  Member  to  Member;  yet  it  is 
reality  Itself  to  the  man  who  feels  It.  He 
will  approve,  or  at  least  tolerate,  lend-lease; 
yet  he  is  disturbed  by  stories — which  he 
can  neither  verify  nor  disprove — to  the  effect 
that  our  aUies  are  using  our  gifts  to  boost 
their  own  commerce.  Almoat  every  day  some 
"leak"  tells  cf  American  goods  going  to 
Spain,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  the 
Argentine;  and  he  wonders  if  such  lands  are 
not  way  stations  and  speculates  on  the  kind 
of  wares  which  may  be  reaching  the  enemy. 
He  is  a  little  afraid  to  question  military  ex- 
penditiires  lest  a  future  political  opponent 
accuse  him  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  war; 
yet  he  is  certain  that  the  biU  could  be  cut 
by  a  third  or  a  half  with  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  military  efficiency.  When  the  high 
command  wants  more  Inductions,  he  will 
concur  with  his  vote,  wondering  all  the  time 
If  the  Army  Itself — all  adequate  reserves 
aaide — ^Is  not  the  great  hoarder  of  man- 
power.     Be   hears  of   reports  revealing   a 


great  number  of  piyoopathlc  eases  at  the 
front — but  he  cnnot  lay  his  hands  on  the 
documenu.  And.  looking  ahead,  he  wonders 
about  the  drift  of  legislative  government. 
Instances,  surmiaes.  fears — all  of  theae  at- 
taat  a  basic  cleavage  in  our  political  fabric,  a 
fOfernment  at  odds  with  itaeif. 

Here  is  evidence  of  trend  not  yet  reduced 
to  order.  The  things  that  Congress  has  of 
late  concerned  iteell  with  do  not  greatly  mat- 
ter. What  really  matters  hau  somehow 
passed  beyond  the  concern  cf  Congreee.  It  Is 
not  that  the  President  la  strong  and  our 
legislators  waak.  The  trend  against  oon- 
greesional  government  had  set  in  while  there 
were  still  weak  men  In  the  White  House. 
And  the  argtmient  that  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives are  Inferior — that  they  stoop  to 
folly  because  "they  are  like  that"  wUl  not  do. 
For  political  life  la  as  keenly  competitive  aa 
any  trade;  It  takea  better  than  average 
abiUty  to  get  elected— and  to  atay  elected. 
The  biographies  in  the  Congreaslonal  Direc- 
tory reveal  a  group  of  men  well  above  the 
ordinary  run.  At  hearings  before  congres- 
sional committees  our  Representatives  are 
repeatedly  pitted  against  Cabinet  officers, 
heads  of  agencies,  distinguished  lawyers,  suc- 
ceesful  men  of  affairs — and  prove  themselves 
quite  able  to  hold  their  own.  There  are,  as 
there  must  be  in  any  group  which  stands 
for  all  the  people,  fools,  windbags,  dema- 
gogues. But  such  freaks,  although  far  more 
conspicuous,  are  not  more  numerotu  than 
In  other  walks  of  life.  There  have  been 
changes  in  kind,  for  each  age  has  its  own 
Idiom  in  the  molding  of  men.  But  from 
the  golden  days  of  legislative  supremacy  to 
the  current  period  of  decadence,  there  is  no 
clear-cut  proof  of  a  loss  of  ability.  Senators 
Hnx,  Damahxr.  La  Folixtte,  or  OlCAHONrr 
can  talk  more  facts,  analysis,  policy  in  80 
minutes  than  Clay,  Haynes.  or  Webster  ever 
got  off  In  a  couple  of  hours. 

It  Is  not  men  who  have  decayed.  Instead, 
the  cxirrent  situation  is  due  to  the  ttirbulent 
course  of  human  events.  The  multiple  af- 
fairs of  our  world  can  no  longer  be  met  by 
broad  acts  of  Con^'ess.  There  must  be  day- 
by-day  control  directed  to  the  Instant  case. 
This  need  the  administrative  process  alone 
can  supply.  In  spite  of  this  development, 
the  Congress  has  tried  to  carry  on  as  in  days 
of  old.  It  operates  in  a  new  age;  its  struc- 
txire  has  been  outmoded:  its  ancient  office  in 
the  Republic  has  been  lost.  Yet  It  survives 
as  the  instriunent  of  representative  govern- 
ment. If  that  institution  is  not  to  be  lost, 
it  must  recover  its  function  and  adapt  Its 
procedures  to  the  facts  of  modern  life. 

n 

The  task  then  is  to  accommodate  an  an- 
cient and  necessary  institution  to  the  society 
In  which  it  has  to  operate.  The  congressional 
state  of  mind  suggests  the  Initial  point  of 
attack.  The  doubts,  fears,  shudders  Just  re-- 
cited  may  be  real  or  unreal,  true  or  vain  Im- 
aginings. But  that  the  ordinary  Congreaaman 
believes  such  things  is  among  the  most  tan- 
gible of  facts  In  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Here  diagnosis  suggests  the  rem- 
edy. The  outlines  of  public  policy  are,  if  the 
Constitution  Is  followed,  to  be  shaped  by 
acts  of  Congress.  Legislation  Is  presumed  to 
emerge  from  deliberation,  yet  Congress  can- 
not deliberate  if  denied  access  to  the  mate- 
rials to  delit>erate  with.  If  uninformed 
about  public  affairs.  It  must  either  blindly 
decree  the  destinies  of  the  people  or  else  abdi- 
cate its  office  of  lawgiver  to  the  executive. 
It  is  not  content  to  surrender  Its  office,  and 
wisely  to  carry  on — it  must  have  facta,  an- 
alyses, perspective,  alternative  proposals,  a 
feel  for  the  difference  it  all  makes. 

It  Is  idle  to  Insist  that  such  access  to  In- 
formation now  exists.  If  it  did  the  torments 
told  off  in  the  paragraphs  above  could  not  per- 
sist.   The  stream  of  annual  itporis  is  not 


enough;  they  are  dtill,  formallaed,  full  of  de> 
tail,  aocurau  In  the  Item.  faUible  In  the 
general  picture.  Nor  will  the  flood  of  de- 
partment  handouta  meet  the  need.  The  Oov- 
emment,  borrowing  a  trick  from  buslnaas, 
has  come  to  employ  the  public  relations  ex- 
pert whoae  trade  it  is  to  commute  fact  into  a 
verbal  currency  which  induces  a  favorable  re- 
sponse. Not  even  the  formal  appearance  cf 
the  public  oOclsl  fulfills  the  demaxul.  Be 
knows  his  field  far  bett«r  than  his  inqnlal- 
toca:  Instances,  however  rare,  can  be  plained 
upon  to  dissipate  general  doubts;  his  prepared 
statement— even  if  in  form  a  recitation  of 
objective  fact — is  a  Justification  of  his  course 
of  action.  It  la  the  rare  admmiatrator  who 
swears  to  his  own  hurt  and  ehangea  not.  A 
positive  duty,  which  as  yet  has  no  adequate 
channel,  rests  upon  the  President,  the  admin* 
Istrative  agenciea,  the  Government  corpora- 
tions, to  aee  to  It  that  Congrees  knows  what 
Is  going  OD. 

Acceas  to  the  whole  truth  la  an  absolute 
requisite  of  representative  government.  The 
Member  of  Congrees,  of  course,  knows  that 
there  Is  a  time  to  apaak  and  a  time  to  keep 
silent.  As  long  aa  an  administrative  policy 
worth  making  remains  a  babble  of  votaaa. 
publicity  wottld  serve  no  purpose.  And  the 
need  to  keep  aaeret  what  might  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  is  recognised 
by  all  men  of  senae.  But  outside  this  realm, 
whl^  Is  far  narrower  than  many  public 
ofBclala  are  willing  to  admit,  there  ahoiild 
be  no  secrets  from  the  Congrees.  And,  where 
the  matter  admits  of  any  doubt,  the  deci- 
sion to  conceal  or  to  reveal  should  not  be 
left  to  the  administrator.  For  the 
alty  for  secrecy  Is  among  the  most 
otu  of  sanctions.  An  official  can  employ  It 
to  hide  his  own  negligence,  stupidity  or 
downright  dlshoneaty.  The  common  law  haa 
It  that  no  man,  however  wlae  and  Just,  can 
be  trusted  to  try  his  own  ease.  A  decision 
that  cannot  be  reviewed  la  trreaponalble: 
axMl  accees  by  others  to  the  facts  Is  essential 
to  hold  to  account  all  who  are  entrusted 
with  power.  And.  in  a  democracy,  the  people 
also  must  be  Informed;  for  It  la  their  wlU 
which,  throxigh  their  repreaentatlvea,  laya 
down  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  the  Congress  need  not  become  the 
recipient  of  administrative  charity.  It  has 
the  power  to  blast  open  Its  own  avenuea 
of  information:  To  It  there  remains,  un- 
impaired and  always  ready  for  use,  the  power 
to  Inquire.  The  power,  like  any  other  In- 
strument, la  neither  good  nor  bad  ItaeU; 
Its  moral  quality  depends  upon  the  use  to 
which  it  Is  put.  The  present  Congress  has 
exhibited  some  horrible  examples  of  a  good 
thing  gone  wrong:  and  a  foolish,  dishonest, 
or  captive  Congress  could  do  stupid  and  mis- 
chievous things.  But  the  present  Congress, 
with  something  worse  than  a  mediocre  rec- 
ord, has  at  moments  riaen  to  grandeur  In 
serious  Inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  Among  vital  contributions  during 
these  disturbing  3rear8  have  been  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committee  headed  by  Sena- 
tors   BOIVZ,    GlLLTTTE,    KiLCORE    and    TXTTMAK. 

They  have  brought  matters  of  common  In- 
terest out  of  the  dark  places;  probed  crit- 
ically Into  policies  as  realized  In  action;  held 
administration  to  high  standards  of  per- 
formance. The  occasional  hearing  needs  to 
be  converted  Into  a  contlnuotis  oversight; 
what  has  been  casual  needs  to  become  a 
matter  of  course. 

For  the  adequate  performance  of  its  task 
of  oversight,  the  committee  system  of  Con- 
gress needs  to  be  completely  overhauled.  This 
need  has  long  been  felt;  and.  as  this  article 
goes  to  press,  word  comes  that  the  Senate  haa 
juat  paased  a  bill.  Introduced  by  Senator  ICa- 
LONXT,  of  Connecticut,  to  aqrian  the  whole 
subject.  The  current  system,  navar  Intended 
or  planned.  Is  the  product  of  growth;  Ita 
sprawling  llnea  reflect  a  situation  which  la 
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pxM:  It  must  b«  tdjiuted  to  a  Ooyernment 
which  operatM  by  MlininUtratlon .  If  Its  work 
tm«fni*t  at  vital  importance,  a  single  assign- 
ment iboukl  ntiafy  the  most  ambitious  mem- 
ber. B*  can  then  keep  informed  about  some 
one  area  of  the  economy;  master  some  one 
province  of  government;  become  actor — as 
well  as  critic — In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
His  term  on  any  committee  should  not  exceed 
6  years;  a  third  of  each  committee  should 
ratlra  for  other  assignments  with  each  new 
Ooogreas.  Tbtis  the  committee,  a  continuous 
Institution,  would  be  periodically  refreshed 
with  new  blood,  fresh  Ideas,  experience  won 
in  other  fields.  No  Member  could  for  long 
perpetuate  errors  In  which  he  had  acquired 
a  vwted  Intereat.  And  If  there  should  be 
■a  In  the  wisdom  which  comes  from 
:  MTVlce,  there  would  be  more  than  com- 
itlng  gain  in  the  blow  dealt  to  the 
MBlortty  rule.  After  all  the  aspects  of  na- 
tional life  are  intertwined;  all  that  is  learned 
In  the  service  of  one  committee  can  be  car- 
ried over  to  another;  shlfu  will  freshen  up 
men  who  tend  to  grow  stale. 

Each  committee,  then.  Is  to  become  a  board 
of  overseers  to  some  department  of  govern- 
arat.  lu  task  is  to  foliow  closely  the  activi- 
tlea— but  never  to  allow  itself  to  become  a 
part— of  the  agencies,  departments,  corpora- 
tions It  watches.  It  shall  see  that  its  acts 
are  Implemented,  Its  mandates  carried  out. 
the  nm  of  day-by-day  decisions  is  In  accord 
with  its  announced  public  policy.  Its  duty 
is  to  see  to  it  that  statutes  are  corrected  in 
the  light  of  changing  conditions  and  the  way 
they  work  out. 

How  many  and  what  committees  there 
ahould  be  cannot  now  be  told.  It  was  always 
Mr.  JefTeraon's  notion  that  the  division 
should  parallel  the  principal  activities  of 
government.  Under  the  complex  political 
condition  of  today  the  system  must  be  fitted 
to  the  very  pattern  of  the  administrative 
establishment.  For  that  reason  the  reform 
cannot  be  spelled  out  until  the  alphabet. 
whose  combinations  of  letters  designate  spe- 
cific agencies,  comes  to  rest.  A  few  years 
iigo  a  Congress,  which  seemed  to  regard  the 
matter  as  too  hot  to  handle,  instructed  the 
President  to  define,  regroup,  and  impose  sys- 
tem upon  the  various  divisions  of  govern- 
ment. The  task  of  streamlining  waa  man- 
aged timidly  and  whatever  of  enduring  value 
It  po— saed  has  been  swept  away  by  the 
mushroom  growth  of  war  agencies.  That 
neglected  Job.  more  Insistent  than  ever  be- 
fore, must  be  performed  with  boldness  and 
vision.  When  that  is  done,  the  Congress  can 
Impose  a  durable  structure  upon  iu  com- 
mittee system.  In  each  great  area  of  gov- 
ernment— the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
national  defense,  foreign  affairs,  agriculture, 
^manufacture,  trai^portatlon,  technology, 
corporations,  credit  and  finance,  taxation, 
labor — a  committee  will  have  oversight. 
Minor  subjects  demand  a  Uke  procedure;  and, 
as  occasion  demands,  aspects  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economy  will  demand  special  In- 
quiry by  select  committees.  It  may  be  pis- 
mature  now.  but  presently  the  two  Houses 
may  concur  In  setting  up  Joint  committees. 

IX  It  la  to  be  effective,  each  committee 
must  be  able  to  meet  its  agencies  on  terms 
of  equality.  The  Congress  holds  a  trump 
card  In  Its  power  to  appropriate  or  to  abolish. 
But  such  authority  is  more  nomliuU  than 
real;  as  an  agency  geu  established,  it  be- 
COCDSS  more  secure.  No  Congress  could  de- 
CTSS  the  demise  of  social  security  or  deprive 
P.  B.  I.  of'funds.  It  can,  however,  annoy  or 
harass,  or  it  can  prove,  suggest,  encourage, 
direct.  If  it  Is  to  be  constructive,  it  must 
possess  an  Intimate,  detached,  over-all  under- 
standing of  the  Government  In  action.  Its 
committees  can  no  longer  remain  mere  par- 
liamentary bodies;  they  can  no  longer  pro- 
ceed by  hearsay,  casual  hearings,  personal 
heroics.  Bach  must  become  a  working  or- 
ganliatton.  everlastingly  and  professionally 
on  the  Job.    It  must  be  equipped  with  a  per- 
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volved  In  Its  everyday  acts;  to  catch  the 
drift  of  Its  endless  series  of  decisions.  As 
often  as  not  the  big  questions,  unheard  and 
unheeded,  wait  upon  the  sidelines  as  minor 
Issues  are  solemnly  debated.  The  need  to 
discover,  to  formulate,  to  drag  Into  the  open 
larger  matters  of  policy  can  be  met  by  the 
creation  of  an  Office  of  Public  Counsel.  It 
mtist  be  independent  both  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive.  It  can  probably  best 
be  placed  In  the  Department  of  Justice,  whose 
tafk  Is  to  see  that  the  law  of  the  land  is 
enforced  and  those  activities  are  little  touched 
by  administrative  work.  Its  duty  would  be 
to  assert  the  public  Interest  in  court,  before 
commissions,  wherever  Judgments  were  being 
made.  It  would  have  no  authority  to  decide; 
Its  Job  would  be  to  say  have  you  considered 
this,  have  you  thought  of  that.  Its  useful- 
ness would  be  measured  by  raising  questions, 
presenting  facts,  bringing  forward  consider- 
ations which  otherwise  would  pass  unnoticed. 
It  should  lift  work  to  a  higher  level,  allow 
larger  questions  to  rear  their  heads,  keep 
policy  from  being  lost  In  the  stream  of  detail. 
It  should  Insure  Independence  to  all  who 
have  to  decide  by  creating  counterpressures 
to  those  under  which  they  have  to  do  their 
work. 

These  proposals  are  addressed  to  a  situa- 
tion already  overripe  for  reform.  Thejf  all 
stand  directly  in  the  line  of  our  great  com- 
mon tradition.  They  represent  the  very  min- 
imum of  adjustment  of  our  accepted  political 
order  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  operate  today.  Administra- 
tion Is  an  adaptation  of  the  ways  of  business 
to  the  affairs  of  state.  And  in  a  world  In 
which  the  national  economy  Is  made  up  of 
huge  corporate  estates,  the  pressures  toward 
Presidential  rule  are  relentless.  But,  lest 
the  historical  trend  write  Its  own  ticket  In 
an  irresponsible  executive  or  an  oligarchy  of 
pluralistic  agencies,  the  American  system 
should  be  accorded  another  chance.  So,  let 
tis  restore  to  Congress,  the  institution  tied 
up  most  closely  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  Its  vital  role  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  For  we  are  inventive,  new  techniques 
must  serve  ancient  ends,  and  even  if  admin- 
istration is  here  to  stay,  we  need  not  sacrifice 
representative  government. 

Walton  HAMn.TON. 


The  Sioax  Indians  in  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  this 
rooming  there  appears  an  article  by 
Westbroolc  Pegler  relating  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  in  South  Dakota.  I  aslc  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

[From    the    Washington    Times-Herald    of 
S^'ptember  15,  1944  J 

FAni    ENOt7GH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
Valintinx,  Nraa..  September  14.— Hers 
comes  Tom  Dewey  belting  across  the  coun- 
try, yelling  his  head  off  about  Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs, 
work.  Industry,  and  the  fine,  free  feeling 
that  Americans  will  enjoy  when  the  shackles 
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and  drains  of  Government  regulation  have 
been  removed  and  then.  In  the  morning,  ws 
run  up  the  shades  of  our  eoay  little  Pullman 
cells  and  what  do  we  see  outside? 

We  see  Indians,  Sioux  Indiana,  descezKiants 
of  Sitting  Bull  and  the  warriors  who  killed 
General  Custer  not  so  far  from  here  and 
won  some  battles,  but  svsntually  lost  a  war 
of  acgression. 

If  you  will  exctiss  it,  please,  we  will  not 
go  into  the  biisiness  of  Identifying  the  sggree- 
sor  in  that  war  because  our  national  stand 
on  that  issue  Is  very  emphatic  at  the  writ- 
ing and  we  are  planning  to  take  firm  meas- 
ures against  war  criminals  find  make  the 
guilty  nations  give  back  all  their  stolen 
territories  aiul  restore  them  to  their  original 
condition. 

In  the  case  of  this  aggressor,  that  wotild 
msan  the  rasing  of  a  lot  of  excellent  Amer- 
loaa  cities  and  the  restoration  to  the  western 
plalps  of  sevsral  million  bison,  elk.  deer,  and 
so  forth,  and  a  great  deal  of  reforestation, 
so  let's  Just  say  we  see  Indians  outside.  And 
is  the  Indian  free  of  Government  restraints 
and,  U  not,  how  does  life  go  with  him? 

The  Indian  is  so  closely  regulated  by  the 
United  States  Government  that  he  can't 
even  buy  a  drink,  and  you  can  go  to  Jail  for 
selling  him  one,  the  theory  being  that  he 
can't  hold  bis  liquor  like  the  gentlemanly 
white  man  who  positively  never  gets  plastered 
and  takes  pokes  at  people  In  high -class 
saloons,  or  thinks  it  is  funny  to  drop  a  blob 
of  loe  cream  down  some  lady's  back  or  front 
at  refined  dinner  parties. 

The  Indian  can't  even  contract  to  buy  a 
piece  of  farm  machinery  unless  he  gets  the 
permission  of  the  boss  farmer  and  clears  the 
deal  through  his  governmental  father,  known 
as  the  Indian  agent,  because  he  is  considered 
to  be  incompetent  or.  In  other  words,  a  child. 
If  you  were  to  ask  me  I  would  have  to  say 
that  all  this  is  nothing  but  sheer  race  preju- 
dice because  the  Indian  is  not  so  treated  as 
an  individual  but  as  a  member  of  a  racial 
group,  and  therefore  I  wish  you  would  savs 
me  embarrassment  by  not  asking  me. 

But  if  you  want  to  say  It  is  race  prejudice 
and  the  application  of  the  master-race  theory 
to  bold  that  a  man  Is  racially  unfit  to  be 
trtisted  with  liquor  or  racially  infantile  what- 
ever his  age.  Intelligence,  and  education,  that 
is  your  responsibility. 

So  we  see  Indians,  and  some  are  sailors  in 
the  Navy  home  on  furlough,  with  war  ribbons 
on  their  chests,  and  some  are  soldiers,  and 
some  are  college  tau^bt  and  most  of  them 
haven't  got  a  dollar  and  they  are  not,  as  a 
group,  enthusiastic  ab^ut  Jobs,  Jobs,  Jobs, 
work,  and  Industry. 

On  their  reservation  they  have  a  place  to 
live,  free  of  taxes,  but  they  don't  bother  much 
about  farming  and  they  have  one  really  fine, 
civilized  rule  of  society  to  the  effect  that  the 
wives  shotild  do  all  ths  work  ground  the 
home,  including  the  hoeing  in  the  fields. 

Considering  the  record,  they  act  real  nice 
tawmrd  the  white  people,  although  It  Is  a  fact 
that  they  are  racially  ezcloslve  and  do  not 
grant  them  social  eqaaiity  and  generally  ob- 
ject to  the  marriage  of  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  whites. 

In  that  respect  they  certainly  are  tm- 
American  and  it  might  be  a  wise  idea  to  ap- 
point a  special  Federal  fair-practice  commis- 
sion to  Americanise  them  and  overpower  their 
bigoted  prejudice. 

Indians  we  see  out  the  window  all  over  the 
little  city  of  Valentine  In  the  sandhill  cotm- 
try  of  northern  Nebrasks,  west  of  the  Com 
Belt,  and  they  are  the  perfect  example  of  the 
ultimate  in  Government  regulation  and  re- 
striction. 

They  seem  and  are  said  to  be  Incapable  of 
worry  about  bills,  responsibility,  or  tomorrow, 
and.  except  for  the  politicians  among  them, 
indifferent  to  their  lack  of  freedom. 

Some  of  the  white  men  say  the  reason  for 
their  apathy  is  that  they  have  been  held  In 
ttits  eondiUon  so  long  that  something  has 


been  stilled  within  them  and  predict  that  Is 
what  will  happen  to  the  white  people  unless 
we  adopt  Mr.  l>wey's  program  of  Jobs,  jobs. 
jobs,  work,  and  Industry. 

Otbers  relymg  again  on  rsclal  theory  insist 
that  they  always  were  that  way.  although 
that  contention  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the 
history  of  their  savage  fight  against  over- 
whelming forces  in  the  war  of  aggreaslon 
heretofore  mentioned. 

But  let  us  not  dwell  too  much  on  their 
/pparent  contentment  under  total  regulation. 

Too  many  of  our  people,  v«ary  of  worry 
and  obligations,  would  be  tempted  to  stain 
their  poor  psle  cheeks  with  the  juice  of  nuts 
and  herbs,  practice  a  few  grunts,  and  start 
a  great  new  Indian  tribe  of  our  own. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 

or  MEW  JKtSST 
HI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNl'i'KD  8TATBS 

Friday.  September  IS  (leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoko  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Line  Against  In- 
flation." from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Tuesday,  September  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoobd. 
as  follows: 

TRX  LZMX    ACAnrST  ntTLATIOH 

A  Washington  dispatch  to  this  newspaper 
reporu  that  "according  to  informed  Gov- 
ernment circles.  President  Boosevelt  is  ex- 
pected personally  to  make  a  decision  grant- 
ing some  appeasement  from  the  wage  freeee 
of  the  Little  Steel  formula."  It  is  Indicated 
that  this  might  be  done  some  time  between 
now  and  election,  possibly  around  mid- 
October. 

If  any  such  action  is  taken  It  will  amount 
to  a  repudiation  of  the  policies  and  promises 
that  the  administration  has  heretofore  made. 
In  his  Executive  order  of  April  8.  1043,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said  flatly: 

"To  hold  the  line  we  cannot  tolerate  fur- 
ther increases  in  prices  affecting  the  cost  of 
living  or  further  Increases  in  general  wage  or 
salary  '^ates  except  where  clearly  necessary 
to  correct  substandard  living  conditions. 
The  only  way  to  hold  the  line  is  to  stop  try- 
ing to  find  Justifications  for  not  holding  it 
here  or  not  holding  it  there. 

"No  one  straw  may  break  a  camel'fe  back, 
but  there  is  alwsys  a  last  straw.  We  can- 
not afford  to  take  further  chances  in  re- 
laxing the  line.  We  already  liave  taken  too 
many." 

On  the  first  annlveraary  of  this  hold -the - 
line  order  this  year  a  Joint  statement  signed 
by  Fred  M.  Vinson,  the  Director  of  Economic 
Stabilization:  Chester  Bowles,  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator; Marvin  Jones,  the  War  Food 
Administrator,  and  William  H.  Davis,  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  declared: 

**The  general  level  of  the  cost  of  living  has 
not  been  permitted  to  rise.  Indeed,  the  cost 
of  living  as  a  whole  Is  slightly  lower  than  it 
was  a  year  ago  today.  •  •  •  Only  by  de- 
cisive action  to  hslt  the  rise  of  vrsges  ootild 
the  pressure  of  costs  on  prices  be  kept  within 
manageable  Itmits." 

Such  statements  were  supplemented  many 
times  by  those  oflMally  responsible  for  eta- 
blllcation  policy.    Mr.  Vinson,  for  example. 


pointed  out  last  April  that  if  labor  wet«  aae- 
cessful  in  its  effort  to  smash  ths  Little  Steel 
foratnla  tt  wcaU  be  a  short-time  winasr  at 
the  economic  roulette  table,  everyone,  he 
explained,  would  be  the  loeer  in  the  prtce 
rise  and  inflationary  period  sin«  to  follow. 
Kven  more  important,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  passing  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  and 
Stabilization  Acts,  Mr.  Vinson,  in  reply  to  a 
direct  question,  declared:  "As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  no  Intention  or  purpose  to 
break  the  Little  Steel  formula."  In  view  cf 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made, 
this  sutement  may  be  regarded  as  a  pledge 
which  Congress  took  into  consideration  in 
tte  revision  of  the  Price  Control  and  8U- 
billzation  Acts. 

If  the  President  at  this  time  Should  smash 
the  Little  Steel  formula  for  political  reasons 
he  would  predpiUte  a  dangerous  inflation- 
ary situation.  But  the  Republicans  would 
have  to  share  part  of  the  blame.  In  tbelr 
platform  adopted  in  June  at  Chicago,  Instead 
of  supporting  unreservedly  such  efforts  as  the 
administration  had  made  to  hold  the  line, 
they  condemned  among  other  things  the 
freezing  of  wage  rates  at  arbitrary  levels. 
The  country  csn  be  saved  from  a  nasty  eco- 
nomic situation  only  If  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  candidates.  Instead  of  play- 
ing for  the  votes  of  pressure  groups,  take 
the  question  out  of  politics  by  unqualifiedly 
declaring  a  common  purpose  to  hc^d  the  line 
against  inflation. 


A  Non-Jew  Speakg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1).1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
moving  and  powerful  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Hogue,  of  Alabama,  the 
caption  of  which  is  "A  Non-Jew  Speaks." 
The  poem  is  so  very  timely  and  beautiful 
that  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Ftom  the  Answer  Magazine  of  May  1,  1944 1 

A  NON-JCW  SPEAKS 

Who  does  not  know  the  ssga  at  that  ancient 

race  of  Ood 
Whose  Immemorial  feet  the  grapes  d  wrath 

have  trod 
Thru  centuries?    The  immensity  of  anguish 

and  despair 
Inflicted  by  Jehovah's  chastening  and  sealous 

care. 
Banished  to  exile-wilderness  for  40  fearful 

years. 
By  waters  strange  in  Babylon  weeping  their 

bitter  tears. 
Oppressed  throush  long  captivity,  emerging 

unsubdued. 
With  courage  still  unconqtiered  and  living 

faith  renewed. 
Commanding  the  dead  past  to  bury  an  its 

dead  and  gone. 
Closing    their   broken   remnant   ranks   and 

pressing  on. 
When  has  there  ever  been,  when  will  there 

be  again. 
An  epic  having  equal  power  to  stir  tiM 

of  menT 


It 


» 

i 


I 


> 
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A  pcTMCutcd  pilgrim  band  through  generft- 

tloDB  long 
BMTt  by   countless  enemies.  In  whom  the 

power  of  song 
Failed  not,  and  where  'mid  mad'ning  day* 

and  nights  distraught 
Prophets  and  poets  were  born  and  mighty 

provertw  taught. 
Who  has  not  heard  the  tale  of  lad  in  many- 

colored  coat 
Into  a  deep  pit  cast  and  left  In  region  far 

remote 
Prom  his  loved  home,  rescued  and  as  a  captive 

sold 
To  nomad  merchants,  priced  for  paltry  sum 

of  gold? 
Ptom  slave  to  ruling  statesman  in  Pharaoh's 

alien  land. 
No  pride  of  favored  place  nor  private  MM* 

restrained  the  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  those  afar  whose  sorely 

strtckei;  state 
Appealed  for  refuge  from   their  dark  fore- 

boding  fate. 
What  Chrlatlan  generation  has  not  rever- 

tne«d  the  Old 
Taatament.  begetter  of  th«  New,  wboat  paget 

hold 
Tbe  treaaurtd  story  of  the  man  of  OalUee 

wheat  words  and  way 
Of  life  cTMtMl  Chrutendom,  that  hold*  th« 

UfMy  today 
The  good  Samaritan  bequeathed  as  parable 

supreme. 
Rejecting  which  no  nation  can  retain  man- 

.  kind's  mteem? 
Whaf  m«ana  that  legacy  to  you.  ye  Christian 

ofBcers  of  state? 
The  world  awaits  your  word  In  deeds — and 

the  hour  Is  late. 
Too  late  for  present  power-wleldlng  Pllatea 

to  excuse 
Self-righteous  guile  anointed  with  the  blood 

of  murdered  Jews. 

— Richard  W.  Hogue. 


Address  bjr  Quentin  Reynolds  Before 
Democratic  National  Convention 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD  a  copy  of  the  address  delivered 
on  July  20,  1944,  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Chicago  by  the 
noted  war  and  foreign  correspondent, 
Quentin  Reynolds. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  war  has  done  a  great  many  things  to 
us  as  a  people.  For  one  thing,  it  has  changed 
mtUloos  of  us  who  used  to  be  mere  spe^ators 
to  participants.  MUlions  of  us  who  onct 
wtat  meekly  to  the  polls  on  election  day  or 
dkint  cTtn  bother  to  go,  now  for  the  tint 
tlMM  havo  bteomo  eonacious  of  the  fact  that 
wt  have  no  right  to  sit  by  idly  while  profe«> 
atonal  politicians  do  our  thinking  for  us.  Ws 
have  no  rifbt  to  bt  mere  aptetatoni  in  any 
afair  wbMh  ooMtrns  the  welfare  of  our 
•otmtry,  imI  mIMbi  concerns  the  wtirart  ot 
•ttr  «oiHllfy  aof»  llMh  th«  torthcuming  cam- 
»«i|n  UK  tlMUoft.    Mr.  .lusiive  uitvtr  Wsa* 


being 


an 


dell  Holmes  once  said 
passion.    I  think  it  is 
he  should  share  the 
his  time  at  peril  of 
lived."    That.  then,  is 
on  this  platform.     I 
000.000  voters,  and  11 
000,000.  a  complete 
realize  that  It  is  not 
ateur  to  appear  on  the 
conventlon-:»-but.  after 
set  the  precedent  last 
sented  many,  many 
vention. 

Today,  more  than   1 
year,  it  is  the  duty  of 
thing  to  say,  to  raise 
lion  of  your  sons  are 
has  a  larger  stake  in 
them  has  a  greater  r 
that  there  is  to  be  kno«ti 
and  pollclea  of  both 
here  at  home. 

Now,  I  do  not  propo« 
abroad,  and  I  would 
sacrilege  of  speaking 
who  has  been  killed  i 
or  woman— can  speak 
accept  his  sacrifice 
to  speak  for  him  with 


Life  is  action  and 

r^uired  of  a  man  that 

tion  and  passion  of 

Judged  not  to  have 

my  excuse  for  being 

Just  one  of  the  55,- 

most  of  those  55,- 

ailiateur  In  politics.     I 

customary  for  an  am- 

ilatform  of  a  political 

all,  the  Republicans 

itionth  when  they  piy- 

ar  kateurs  at  their  con- 


lis 
a  >road. 


any  other  election 
tnyone  who  has  any- 
volce.    Eight  mil- 
Each  of  them 
his  election:  each  of 
to  know  everything 
about  the  platforms 
pai'tiea — than  any  of  us 


rlgl  t 


to  speak  for  your  son 

commit  the  unholy 

or  his  dead  brother 

combat.    No  man— 

him.    We  can  only 

hui^bly  and  not  presume 

unworthy  tongues. 


ne^  er 


lar 


(ur 


tonl|  It. 
h  m 


lire 


lift 


til  at 


Wl   HAVE   LIVKO 

Nor  can  any  of  us 
O.  I.  who  fights 
who  have  lived  with 
after  combat:   those  o 
him  speak  of  his  hopes 
who  have  shared  his 
can  perhaps  tell  some 
discovered,  since  he 
of  quiet  living,  to  Jol 
who   fight   and   die 
her  kind  of  civilization 

Perhaps  the  first 
the  sons  of  your 
went  abroad,  was  that 
war."     This  was  no 
ours  had  brought  us 
was  forced  upon  us.    It 
revolution   aimed   by 
not  at  any  one  coun 
society  not  their  own. 
to  work  on  our 
houses  were  fiamlng 
help  prevent  it.  not 
friendly  neighbors  but 
help  the  flames  migh 
home  and  destroy  us. 
arrests  and  convictions 
the  confessions  of 
oteurs,   and  German 
thousands  of  our  own 
were  caught  up  in  the 
tional  socialism — are 
flames  were  beginning 
tional  institutions,  at 
then  on  this  was  our 


wrrH  0.  I.  JOi 


spmk 


thli  ig 
nelghb  irs 


Wl  r 
in  o 


trr 


nelgl  t>ors 


oily 


hun<  reds 


proof 


going  to  happen.    Even 


were  a  few  who  still  thi  lught  we  could  Isolate 
ourselves  from  this  ir  ferno.  It  seems  in- 
credible now  that  such  i  distinguished  states- 
man as  the  Honorable  :  {obeet  A.  Tatt,  in  op- 
posing the  Selective  S  ;rvice  Act,  could  say 


on  August   14,   1940. 


bill  because  In  my  opln  on  no  necessity  exists 
requiring  such  tragic  a;tion."  Happily,  men 
of  both  parties  had  bftter  vision  than  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio. 
IsctlTt  service  then  wai 


wbon  ws  were  engulfed  by  the  inferno  we 
would  at  least  be  parti  r  prepared  to  fight  it, 
not  with  bare  hands,  rai  r  rscrulU,  and  wooden 
guns,  but  With  trained  men  and  with  up<to* 
dats  weapons. 

One  votes  kept  warnltii  us.  on*  man  rhartsd 
ua  through  the  dauitri  us  ihoats  of  wartlms 


SOME  COtTL:  I  NOT  SEE 

Not  everyone  knew  tl  lat  the  Inevitable  was 


as  late  as  1940.  there 


am  opposed  to  the 


They  realize  that  se- 
some  insurance  that 


diplomacy,  doing  svtiy 
avsrt  u\%  sstastroph* 


hing  lb  his  powsr  lo 


politically  for  the 

But  those  of  us 

bsfort,  during  and 

us  who  have  heard 

and^fears:  those  of  us 

and  his  laughter— 

of  the  things  be  has 

the  youthful  Joys 

the  ranks  of  thos; 

this  country  and 

ihall  remain  inviolate. 

that  your  sons  and 

learned  when  they 

this  was  no  "foreign 

that  any  leader  of 

It  was  a  war  that 

was.  in  effect,  a  world 

Germany   and  Japan, 

but  at  all  types  of 

Germany  first  went 

and   soon  their 

Ififernos.     We  tried  to 

because  they  were 

because  if  we  didn't 

spread  to  our  own 

The  long  record  of 

made  by  the  F.  B.  I., 

of  professed  sab- 

1  gents,  the   fact  that 

tonest  decent  citizens 

creeping  fires  of  na- 

enough  that  the 

to  gnaw  at  our  na- 

dur  way  of  life.    From 

1  rar. 


As  far  back  as  1937,  this  one  man  had  told 
us  in  this  very  city  of  Chicago  that  "war  is 
a  conUgion  whether  it  be  declared  or  un- 
declared. It  can  engulf  states  and  peoples 
remote  from  the  original  scene  of  hostilities. 
We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war,  yet 
we  cannot  insure  ourselves  against  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  war." 

We  could  no  more  escape  this  war  than 
King  Canute  could  hold  back  the  tides.  We 
could  no  more  escape  this  war  than  we  could 
stop  the  winds  of  a  hurricane  or  still  the 
earth  as  It  rotates  around  the  sun. 

But  millions  of  our  countrymen  didn't 
realize  this  until  December  7.  1941,  when 
that  other  world  we  knew  came  to  an  end. 
And  then  the  Japanese  told  us  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  that  this  was  our  war.  They  con- 
vinced millions  of  Americans,  who  until  then 
had  been  using  the  old  ostrich  defense  of 
sticking  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  hearing 
nothing,  seeing  nothing,  feeling  nothing. 
They  forgot  that  when  you  use  the  ostrich 
defense,  you  leave  part  of  yourself  in  a  mighty 
vulnerabls  position,  and  the  obvious  thing  Is 
spt  to  happen. 

DR.  oonaxLs  tills  o.  t.  JOI 

By  now  your  sons  know  that  this  Is  no  for- 
eign war.  They  know  It  each  night  back  of 
tlis  lines  when  they  listen  to  the  Osrman 
radio.  Incidetitally,  thsy  listen  to  Radio  Ber- 
lin ssstduously.  Dr,  Ooebbtls  gives  them  half 
an  hour  of  American  swing  music  every  night 
and  10  minutes  of  propaganda.  They  lovs 
the  music,  and  get  a  laugh  out  of  the  propa- 
ganda. The  propaganda  Is  frankly  and 
bluntly  Rimed  at  our  democracy,  at  our  way 
of  living,  and  if  any  of  them  ever  had  any 
doubts  as  to  what  they  were  fighting  for — 
the  good  Dr.  Goebbels,  by  his  propaganda, 
has  taught  them  what  they  are  fighting 
against. 

They  learned  that  this  was  no  foreign  war 
when  they  first  landed  in  England.  They 
saw  the  shrines  of  England  in  ruins.  They 
saw  the  scars  on  the  House  of  Commons  and 
they  saw  the  precious  stained-glass  windows 
of  Westminster  Abbey  lying  broken  In  the 
dust.  The  Hoiue  of  Commons  has  always 
been  the  symbol  of  free  speech  in  Britain. 
This  was  a  logical  target  for  Hitler's  bombs. 
Westminster  Abbey  has  always  been  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  This,  too. 
was  a  logical  target  for  Hitler's  bombs.  Your 
sons  knew  then  that  Hitler  was  waging  war. 
not  against  any  one  country  but  against  our 
Ideals  and  our  way  of  life,  no  matter  where 
they  were  found— whether  it  be  in  Prague,  or 
Oslo,  or  London,  or  Chicago. 

Yours  sons  learned  that  this  was  no  for- 
eign war  when  they  captured  their  first 
prisoners  in  northern  Africa  and  heard  arro- 
gant, contemptuous  voices  sneering  at  our 
democracy.  They  know  it  was  no  foreign  war 
when  they  saw  the  bestiality  of  the  Hermann 
Goerlng  Division  in  Sicily,  a  division  which 
even  booby-trapped  its  own  dead.  Then  they 
entered  the  cities  and  towns  of  Sicily  and 
Italy,  and  they  saw  the  incredible  ravages 
the  Germans  had  been  guilty  of:  when  they 
heard  the  stories  of  those  who  had  survived, 
these  grim-faced,  tight-lipped  sons  of  yoiu^ 
knew  now  that  this  was  their  wm  and  ours. 

THE  SOLDIERS  KNOW 

Yes.  your  sons  know  what  theyYe  fighting 
for.  even  If  some  of  us  at  home  seem  a  little 
bit  confused.  On  the  way  into  the  Bay  of 
Salerno  last  September.  I  was  on  a  ship  that 
had  Just  one  chaplain.  Three  a.  m.  was  to 
be  H-hour.  We  steamed  through  the  Medi- 
terranean, one  of  a  thousand  unseen  ships, 
and  the  quiet  and  darkness  of  the  night  set- 
tled down  over  us  all,  I  passed  the  chap- 
lain's cabin,  Ma  bad  a  sign  on  his  door 
which  mersly  aaid,  "Optn  All  Night, '  aud 
there  was  a  lin«  of  40  men  waiting  to  talk  to 
him,  t  w«bt  on  deck  and  sat  with  a  irnup 
of  sssHUU  iroopa.  Thsy  were  quist  now.  sseh 
In  his  own  way  trymi  lu  ovstcoma  his  tpwt, 
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■veryono  is  afmld  Just  before  combat. 
They're  afratd  of  the  wafting,  they're  afraid 
of  being  afraid  at  the  crucial  moment; 
they're  afraid  of  nameless,  unseen  ghoet£  that 
walk  through  ttM  night.  They're  always  all 
right  onoe  they  swing  ashore  with  their  guns 
In  their  hands  and  grenades  in  their  belts 
but  It's  always  bad  Just  before  that.  You  men 
who  were  In  the  last  war  know  you  always 
suffered  more  during  that  period  of  waiting 
t>efore  zero  hour  than  when  you  were  ac- 
tually going  over  the  top.  It  was  like  that 
approaching  Salerno.  The  bo>-6  got  to  talk- 
ing. One  of  them  Joined  lis  and  he  said  he'd 
Jiut  been  to  see  the  padre. 

"A  nice  feUow,  the  padre,"  the  boy  said. 
"You  know,  I  talked  to  him  and  got  some 
things  off  my  mind  and  he  was  pretty  swell. 
And  do  you  know,  he  never  asked  me  what 
my  religion  waa."  One  of  the  other  fellows 
chimed  in  and  said  he'd  had  the  same  ex- 
perience with  the  chaplain.  Then  the  boys 
•quattlng  there  in  the  quiet  of  the  deck, 
surrounded  by  their  guns  and  tin  hats  and 
ammvmitlon  and  rations,  started  talking 
about  why  we  ware  fighting  and  what  we 
were  fighting  (or.  They  all  knew  what  we 
were  fighting  against  but  they  weren't  very 
aruculate  In  putUng  into  words  Just  what 
we  ware  flghUng  (or  imtU  a  big  corporal  from 
Tasaa.  mombar  ot  the  Tt>lrty-aiJtth  Dlviston. 
saki  quieUy.  "I'll  tell  you  what  we're  flghUng 
(or.  We're  flghUng  (or  thUigs  like  what  hap- 
pened tonight  with  the  chaplain.  Half  the 
ahip  went  in  to  see  him  becauae  we  were 
scared.  He  didn't  do  any  preaching  about 
patrk)tiam  or  about  hellA)-^.  He  Just  soothed 
us,  kind  of.  and  let  us  talk  about  home  to 
him  and  then  we  left  f^ieling  much  ttetter. 
Yeah,  and  he  never  aakiKl  us  what  our  re- 
ligion was.  Could  that  happen  anywhere  but 
In  our  kind  of  country?  .No;  and  that's  what 
we're  fighting  to  keep.  And  we're  fighting 
for  another  thing  too.  We're  fighting  for 
the  right  to  bawl  out  the  umpire. 

"I  mean  when  I  go  heme,  If  I  get  a  Job 
and  dont  like  the  boas.  I  can  quit  and  get 
another  Job.  If  I  think  the  boas  la  calling 
the  plays  wrong.  I  can  J^ost  leave.  If  I  go 
to  a  movie  and  I  don't  Ulce  it.  why,  I  can 
leave  and  shop  around  untU  I  find  the  kind 
of  movie  I  do  like.  Nobcxiy  is  going  to  be 
telling  me  what  kind  ol  movies  I  got  to 
like — the  way  It  is  in  CKimuny.  And.  If  I 
dont  like  what  one  ne\vspaper  says.  If  I 
don't  like  the  way  It  caJs  the  plays,  well 
that  newspaper  fellow  is  the  umpire  and 
I  can  bawl  him  out  and  find  myself  a 
paper  I  do  like.  Nobody  :a  going  to  tell  me 
what  pvper  I  have  to  rf«d.  And  when  I 
turn  on  the  radio,  it  Isn't  like  in  Germany 
where  there's  only  one  station  and  you  gotta 
listen  to  it  because  the  government  con- 
trols it  and  you  hear  nothing  but  propa- 
ganda, n  I  dont  like  wliat  I  hear  on  the 
radio,  I  can  malce  with  a  twist  of  the  wrist 
and  get  another  station.  Sure,  that's  what 
we're  fighting  for  •  •  •  add  it  all  to- 
gether and  It  means  we're  fighting  for  the 
right  to  bawl  out  the  umpire." 

Yes,  believe  me,  yoiu*  sons  know  what 
they're  fighting  for  and  they're  doing  a  lot 
of  thinking  over  there  on  both  sidee  of  the 
world.  They  think  of  the  world  they're  com- 
ing back  to  one  day.  They  don't  want  a 
world  of  promises.  Their  fathers  were  given 
that  kind  of  a  world  in  the  19a0's.  promises 
that  were  paid  off  on  bread  lines.  They  don't 
expect  any  Utopia  when  they  return  but  they 
do  expect  their  country  to  have  Jobs  ready 
for  thera.  They  are  smart  enough  to  know 
that  American  industry,  great  as  It  la.  can- 
not do  this  alone.  It  couldnt  94  jaara  ago; 
It  wont  be  able  to  this  time.  They  will  look 
to  their  Qovertunent  for  help,  not  (or  a  dole 
or  t  dollar,  not  (or  pity  or  patronaga.  but  tor 
a  ooBorttf  program  that  will  help  them  get 


qulekljr  on  tha  road  to  aoonomio  »e- 
•urlly.  tuflfe  a  protram  la  eonaplruous  in 
Um  MimMlMB  piatlerm»by  tu  abaanea. 


FLATrORM    OB   DOXTBLX-TAUC 

Our  boys  abroad  know  about  platforms. 
A  platXorm  Is  something  you  build  to  throw 
•croBS  a  river  so  that  you  can  get  to  the  other 
aide.  Soldiers  test  every  plank  in  a  platform 
before  they  xise  it.  By  now,  perhaps  they 
have  waded  through  the  delightful  double- 
talk  of  the  Republican  platform  and  I  doubt 
If  they've  found  half  a  dozen  planks  in  It 
strong  enough  to  bear  even  the  light  load  of 
the  Republican  promises.  But  as  I  said,  they 
don't  want  promisee.  They  don't  want  any- 
one saying  to  them,  "I  can  get  It  for  you 
wholesale." 

Their  eyes  are  on  this  convention  tonight, 
and  their  eyes  will  be  on  the  campaign.  Be- 
cause these  sons  of  yotirs  have  been  dealing 
with  the  fundamentals  of  life  and  death, 
they  have  become  very  sensitive  to  a  com- 
modity which  they  call  bimk. 

"IN   THR    FAMILT" 

This  forthcoming  campaign,  to  them,  is 
an  argument  strictly  "in  the  family."  and  1( 
It  la  conducted  in  any  other  manner  there 
win  be  a  sharp  reaotlon  from  them.  They 
have  room  in  their  hearta  (or  only  one 
hatred— the  enemy.  They>t  dtaoorared 
Amarloa  abroad  and  they're  pretty  proud  of 
It  and  tbtjr'd  bate  to  see  It  UmUhrd  by  the 
sad  apeetaele  of  fellow  Americans  indulging 
In  the  childish  pastime  of  name  calling.  U 
either  party  sUru  anything  in  the  nature  ot 
what  you  men  call  a  smear  campaign.  Z 
promise  you  the  reaction  from  the  men  in 
uniform  will  be  quick.  They  think  of  this 
as  a  family  set-to.  in  which  no  one  has  ths 
right  to  inflict  wounds  that  can't  afterwards 
be  cured  with  a  hearty  handshake.  We  voters, 
coo.  I  think,  feel  that  way.  In  this  family 
quarrel,  the  opposition  has  seen  fit  to  select 
as  a  candidate,  a  very  promising  yotmger 
brother;  we  can  stUl  maintain  In  good  faith 
that  we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  this 
young  man  capable  of  leading  our  Nation  In 
the  trying  days  to  come,  and  we  can  say  that 
straight  out,  without  impugning  his  char- 
acter or  his  Integrity.  Yes,  It's  going  to  be 
a  family  quarrel  and  when  it's  all  over,  we're 
still  going  to  live  with  each  other,  respect 
each  other  and  work  together  for  the  only 
sovereign  we  recognize — our  country.  Be- 
lieve me.  I  know  that  Is  how  your  sons  In 
uniform  feel.  Yes,  they're  proud  of  theU" 
country  and  protid  that  we  are  the  only  cotm- 
try  at  war  which  not  only  dares,  but  Insists 
upon  holding  a  free  election  even  in  the  midst 
of  an  all-out  war.  Mind  you,  if  our  great 
allies  were  to  hold  elections  tomorrow,  I  am 
sure  that  the  present  leaders  in  Russia.  Eng- 
land and  China  would  be  returned  virtually 
unanimously  to  office. 

Our  allies  do  not  know  the  game  of 
baseball  very  well,  but  they  know  It  well 
enough  to  follow  the  cardinal  rule  of  the 
game  which  is — never  remove  a  pitcher  while 
he's  pitching  a  winning  game.  But  we,  at 
least,  give  the  fans  (the  voters)  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  our  winning  pitcher  a 
vote  of  confidence.  It  might  give  him  ad- 
ditional strength,  it  might  put  an  added 
zip  to  his  fast  ball,  so  that  when  the  count 
Is  3  and  2  he  can  throw  In  that  hard  one. 
knowing  that  even  if  the  batter  connects 
we,  the  members  of  his  team,  are  ready  to 
give  him  all-out  support  in  the  traditional 
Yankee  manner — and  I  don't  mean  the  New 
York  Yankees. 

TRXT   DXaOOVBUD    AMSRICA:    SaBOAD 

Tou  know,  these  8,000,000  kids  in  xulform 
have  changed  a  little  since  they  left  civilian 
life.  Not  much,  but  a  little.  For  one  thing, 
they've  dlaooverad  Amarlca,  a  great  and  glo- 
rious Amarloa  that  many  ol  tham  nttar  knew 
•altlid  bafora.  TlMqr  bavo  dlaoovtrtd  Amar* 
lea  in  tha  daaart  aampa  ot  Imt.  and  Palaa- 
ttna;  In  tha  murtfaroua  haat  of  Iran:  in  tha 
hearts  of  man  and  woman  who  work  and 
flfbl  in  Ruaala;  la  Itoa  trttMUy  atmoiphara 


of  the  Bngllah  country  pub;  and  this  past 
month,  they  have  discovering  America  In 
the  flowered  fields  of  Normandy.  Tou  can 
aee  America  so  much  more  clearly  trosn  ttoa 
vantage  point  ctf  distance,  ao  that  the  aaaall 
minor  defects  are  invisible,  and  only  the 
magnificent  glorious  whole  can  be  seen. 

When  our  men  realise  there  on  hostile 
shores  that  the  weapons  they  carry  are  by 
every  known  test  the  beet  In  tlie  world,  they 
suddenly  realise  the  genius  of  our  Industrial 
leaders.  When  they  look  upon  the  lines  of 
countless  tanka  emerging  from  landti^  era(t. 
when  they  eee  the  clouds  above,  speckled 
with  darting  Thunderbolts  and  Muatai^ 
and  liightnln^B  and  Hellcats  and  when  thef 
aee  swarms  of  Fortress ss  and  Liberatore 
winging  Uirotigh  the  soft  Normandy  sklaa. 
they  reallae  that  American  hands  made  theae 
wai^^ons  of  combat,  that  American  labor 
bant  its  back  over  the  lathe  and  rivet,  knd 
that  honest  American  iwcat  fell  upon  tham 
In  the  making.  When  our  boys,  eonfldant  in 
their  young  strength.  noUoe  the  worried 
looks  upon  ths  faces  at  even  their  highaat 
ranking  ofllcers  and  when  the  rtallaattoa 
comes  to  tham  that  this  concern  Is  due  to 
worry  over  their  welfare,  over  ths  desire  to 
spare  tham  any  naedlaas  risk  or  suffering, 
thsy  discover  another  segment  of  America. 

Tou  know,  war  Is  ilka  poverty  or  tasaa.  It's 
hard  to  And  anything  good  to  aay  of  It.  But 
there  is  one  fine  thing  that  our  boys  have 
found  out  about  war  •  •  •  there  are  no 
barriers  at  the  front.  Klda  here  at  home  grow 
up  surrounded  by  barriers  *  •  •  all  man- 
made.  Neighborhood  barrlera.  dty  barriers, 
State  barriers,  social  barriers,  racUl  barriers, 
political  barriers,  barriers  of  wealth.  Tou 
climb  over  one  barrier  to  find  another  ahead 
of  you. 

Tin  AKRRICAM  ORXASI 

Then  you  find  yoiirself  at  the  front,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  home.  And  suddenly, 
perhaps  for  tha  first  time  in  your  life,  you 
realize  that  here  on  foreign  soli  is  an  outpost 
of  America  where  there  are  no  barriers.  This 
was  alwaya  the  dream  you'd  had  of  America, 
a  dream  that  never  before  had  quite  come 
true.  This  was  the  America  they  told  you 
about  when  you  were  a  school  lud  studying 
history. 

There  are  no  Democrats  or  Republicans  at 
the  front;  there  are  no  Italian-Americans  or 
Polish-Americans:  there  are  no  New  Yorkers 
or  Callfornians  or  Tezans  or  New  England- 
ers — only  Americans — that's  all;  only  Ameri- 
cans purged  of  the  artificial  barriers  we  still 
make  so  much  of  here  at  home. 

Our  boys  are  living  In  the  wonder  of  this 
new  America  they  are  discovering  day  by  day. 
I  saw  them  in  Sicily  and  In  Italy  discovering 
this  new  and  glorious  America.  I  saw  tbem 
sometimes  look  puzzled  as  though  they  were 
thinking  at  the  abtturd  prejudices  tbcy  had 
grown  up  with,  and  not  knowing  any  better, 
had  accepted.  When  these  boys  come  home. 
they'll  expect  to  find  the  kind  of  America 
that  they  discovered  at  the  front — an  America 
without  artificial  man-made  tMuriers,  the 
kind  of  America  cur  forefathers  Intended 
should  be  our  heritage.  This  at  least,  we  owe 
to  the  men  who  will  return;  and  this  at  least 
we  owe  to  the  memory  ot  the  men  who  will 
not  return. 

THXT   rXXL  ALONB 

We  are  merely  holding  this  country  in  trust 
for  these  sons  of  ours.  The  future  is  theirs, 
not  oiirs.  They  are  earning  It  right  now 
in  Baipan.  in  the  Marianas,  and  in  Normandy. 
It  la  dawn  in  Normandy  now.  In  Normandy 
the  ntghU  are  white  and  atiU  and  the  staia 
linger  m  the  Normimdy  skicB.  But  now  tha 
dawn  Is  putting  ths  stara  pmI  «ia  by  otta. 
It  is  dawn  and  that  is  ths  want  ttma  (or  any 
aoldiar.  Tba  obiU  of  tha  dawn  antara  your 
haart  and  you  foot  aiont .  llMy  art  uttooa- 
•clous  of  tba  baauty  o(  Normandy  as  MMf 
pnoara  tor  ytt  anoMtar  day  of  balUs,  llMf 
«0B1  notloa  bow  tiM  iMm  la  batluaf  tba 
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dew-Unt«d  hUls  with  melancholy  gold;  they 
dont  notice  that  the  dawn  Is  unlocking  the 
apple  bloeaoma  and  the  white  and  purple 
dusters  of  chestnut  bloasoms  which  later 
today  will  be  trod  underfoot  by  the  heavy 
boots  of  fighting  men.  The  chill  Is  In  their 
iMarts  and  they  feel  alone. 

But  they  are  not  alone.  Whoever  foiight 
and  died  (or  freedom  la  with  them.  Who- 
erer  raised  his  voice  against  the  harsh  voice 
of  tyranny  Is  with  them,  and  we.  130.000.000 
ttronc.  are  with  them.  They  are  confident 
ia  tMir  •trangth,  these  sons  of  yours. 

Hart  at  boaM  criticism  seems  to  have  be« 
eoma  cur  national  hobby.  The  paragraph 
troopers  burl  the  dumdum  bullets  of  their 
phrMss  against  our  national  war  effort.  The 
■aboteurs  of  our  national  unity  do  their  bast 
to  t«U  us  that  the  war  U  not  being  conducted 
,  TIM  BUp  0f  tut*  bM  bMb  tor> 
jgpth  boib<a.  dtv«-bomb«d,  und 
by  Um  anaebalr  mbmm&cIom.  but 
W%  Mtt  tMUac. 

Wl  (MffHUU.  TMIT  KNOW 

W«  erltlelM.  crttlelM.  erlttclM.  Thrn 
mMUfl  »  day  are  given  up  tn  erltlcism,  But 
Um  boy  In  Normandy  doesn't  crtticiM  our 
war  effort.  Our  boys  know  (and  the  enemy 
knows)  that  w«  have  performed  the  grtalMt 
military  and  industrial  miracle  of  the  ages; 
and  that  this  miracle  was  performed  here — 
•t  IMOM.  Tour  sons  know  that,  great  as  their 
gnMnla  are.  they  can't  wave  magic  wands 
and  suddenly  produce  thousands  of  guns,  air- 
craft, ships.  Unks.  In  a  given  spot  three  or 
six  thotisand  miles  away.  It  woidd  be  absurd 
to  say  that  this  party  or  that  was  responsible. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  any 
one  man  did  It  alone.  Tour  sons  know,  and 
we  know,  that  It  was  the  American  people 
of  all  parties  who  have  worked  this  miracle. 
It  was  Industry;  It  was  labor;  It  was -the 
American  farmer;  It  was  the  banker  buying 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  bonds:  It  was  the 
school  kid  buying  his  as-cent  war  stamps; 
tt  was  the  man  In  the  mine.  In  the  factory, 
L.  tba  street.  It  was  the  voice  of  America 
atnglrg  loud  and  strong  In  a  mighty  chorus 
of  victory.  Tour  sons  know  this:  they  know 
that  all  of  America  has  contributed  to  mak- 
ing the  victory  poeslble — but  they  also  know 
something  else.  They  know  that  this  mighty 
uibimmomx  wblcb  dwarfs  any  other  in  the 
vtaelt  htetorir  of  otir  ecuntry,  was  accom- 
pttriMi  under  UM  lM<twhtp  of  their  Com- 
■MMMtor  in  ChM  uui  otti>— Franklin  D. 
Kooatvclt. 


Ai4r«ii  DflktrW  by  Mtckatl  J.  8li«HUy 
Ifftrt  Mit  CfivtnlUn  tf  |K«  Antritaa 
Pt4tMtlfB  %{  tki  Pbyitctllr  Htndl- 


iKtINilON  or  MMMAIIttM 

HON.  JURY  VOOMttl 


Mr  VrK)8NI«  nf  rAllfornlii  Mr, 
fMlifr,  Miuttii  i»gVM  lu  imiviKt  Miy  i»t 
lafki.  I  »m  Mind  lo  iiii>lu4i  iIin  nMrtM 
9f  Muih«et  J  Hhuiiltiy  Uefort  iht  Nn< 
will  mil  lit  Ui«  AmviUnn  fMffAltofl  o( 
lh»  Hhy«u<Nlly  NtiulU'KMM**!  tn  Auiual 
IM4,  M  (ullnws; 

Frssuisiii  MrnAtNAN  I  gm  loing  i«  gik 
flM  Pieeideni  Uwis  to  liilfMliM)*  ItM  friend. 
MMI  ntir  rnsiid  the  MonaniMe  Ml«)iM)  J. 
llMi*         i<  ''itiied  ■Ulfs 


ai  d 


Mr.  Lewis.  Membeip 
want  you  to  know 
for  me  to  have  this 
to  you  Michael  J. 
Office  of  Vocational 
Security  Agency. 

Jiist  In  brief,  Mr. 
of  experience  In 
the  Veterans' 
No.  1.     He  has  since 
emment    agencies 
Director  of  the  Bure^i 
Tlvors  Insurance. 

When    the    Harden 
passed  and  signed  by 
194S,  soon  after  that, 
Paul  V,  McNutt,  set 
Ofllee  of  Vocational 
by  removed  the  Office 
tatlon  from  the  Ofllo* 
opinion,  that  wu  » 
direction  btOAUM  th» 
habUlutlon  to  not  J 
ing  but  embodies  mur  r 
fort,  I  fMl  that 
new  UMlor  of  outataild 
we  have  the  opportunity 
seeing   developed 
should   have   been 
really,  truly  rehabilitation 
actually  does 

It  Is  a  great  pleasul-e 
you  Michael  J.  BhortI  sy 


of  the  convention,  I 

thAt  tt  Is  a  distinct  honor 

o  rportunlty  to  introduce 

SI  ortley.  Director  of  the 

iehabilltatlon.  Federal 


Sbortley  has  had  years 

tion.     He  was  In 

Rehabilitation  In  World  War 

>een  with  several  Gov- 

more   recently   was 

of  Old -Age  and  Sur- 


wt  St 


tor.  U.  8.   Office  a 
tatlon ) 

Mr.  Shortlkt.  Ladl^  and  gentlemen. 


Ically  Handicapped  ii 


grams  serve.     Tours 
and  we  look  forward 


sound  national  pollcj 


To  suggMt  to  ynu  tin 
this  kiuintiiin  as  a 
dUablMl,  in  the  latti* 


|t«n|it 
iHMifstii  fhs  •efVl^^Nl  4*  Wt«»  hnw  n'udi'f 

g  f.    .  ^  ...vn 


IIMItfS      Mm 


V.  ..«„«.,  Mww|M,     111^7  wwTw  ^v\wl  now,  pnon 
in  bU  own  w«y  tryini  tu  uvercum*  hu  (vmt. 


\h§  RepubitflAB  pigiforBi»by  tU  abMbM.      |  flftot  In  RuatUi  ta  lh«  frttBtlly  gunoaphfrt  |  «onl  netiM  bow  iht  dawn  M  MUiinf  um 
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La    Pollette    Act    was 
the  President,  July  6, 
the  Administrator,  &Cr. 
up  the  newly  created 
R^abllltatlon  and  there- 
)f  Vocational  Rehablll- 
of  Iducatlon.    In  my 
rMt  step  tn  the  right 
whole  function  of  re- 
let educational  tmln- 
ftotlvttiM.    Bo,  there- 
thc  new  »ot,  with  i 
Ing  executive  ability, 
In  this  country  of 
I    frankly    confeM 
developed    yenrs   ago— • 
department  that 
»  human  beings, 
for  me  now  to  give 
|Applauae.| 


TKK  TAl  X  AM  BAD 

(Address  of  Hpn.  Michel  J.  Shortley,  Direc- 

Vocational  RehablU- 


the 


opportunity  to  discus  i  the  problems  of  dis- 
ablement and  readjui  tment  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  1  ederatlon  of  the  Phys- 


thls  second  national 


convention  Is  very  greatly  appreciated.  To 
the  public  agencies  p  oviding  rehabilitation 
services  and  the  priv  ite  agencies  providing 
related  services  of  spe  :lallzed  character,  you 
bring  the  point  of  vlei  r  of  the  group  our  pro- 


Is  an  Important  role, 
to  working  with  you, 


with  the  common  pi  rpoee  of  developing  a 


that  will  assure  our 


disabled  citizens  full  o  )portunlty  for  achieve- 
ment lu  that  useful  lace  In  the  manpower 
of  the  Nation  whlcq  they  are  potentially 
capable  of  assuming. 

Ily  part  in  your  ccfivrntlon  Is  to  outline 
for  you  the  new  Pen  t^ral -state  program  of 
voobtlonal  rehabllltatl}n  for  the  riviMnn  dls< 
ftblfd  under  the  Pk  *inl  B^curlty  AK"nry, 
which  was  recently  im  Inted  by  tlip  CniiKfeee. 


broad  Impliratlons  of 
nitalifl  service  for  (he 
categtiry  us  arc  public 
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M  Uis  misl  mmnI,  UtK    lie  isiti  kim  ti( 

iHf  illMblia,  M   vra  Uvc  kihi   .^.fHitsiMla 

mtmiMft  H  mtmf,  i  iMmoNiiy,  we  «>•  vm* 

MfMl  wim  Iht  men  nd  wnmen  mjuted  in 
WWmn,  Wt  toy  notHMMit,  or  llliiesa,  m  |m< 
ptlvMI  Ir  ftnifniiiii  AtitMy 

An  gtWMMfe  10  ih»  I  «Mmm  of  ii)»  civilian 
tflMMMI  Vig  mftde  Dy         ~ 


MO  III  Um  ¥e««tuiiiHi 
lllO,«Th«  il«bUi»iii| 
ttnuMW  rthabiliuuoA 


Ihc  Congress  il4  yean 
Rl^bilUMtiun  Act  of 
provisiua  for  •  ten- 
Mrvivc  WM  ft  p«fl  ol 


the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  With  this 
legislation,  all  48  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  undertook 
a  vocational  rehabilitation  program  which, 
though  limited  in  scope,  rehabilitated  210.- 
000  persons  Into  employment  prior  to  July 
1943.  These  pioneer  years,  limited  In  funds 
and  In  means  of  rehabilitating,  obvloualy 
represent  no  great  Inroads  on  the  case  load 
of  disabilities.  In  addition,  a  marginal  labor 
market,  such  as  existed  for  a  decade,  limited 
employnrent  opportunities.  These  years  were 
meaningful  to  the  disabled  who  could  be 
served  and  In  discovering  the  working  tools 
needed.  Still  more  Important,  they  furnish 
a  solid  foundation  of  experience  In  restoring 
ihl*  handicapped  to  remunerative  employ- 
ment on  which  to  build  »  broader,  stronger 
program. 

RccognlKing  the  UmlUtlons  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  unmet  needs  of  the  disabled, 
as  well  MS  their  potentlsluien  us  a  rMwrvolr 
of  untapped  manpower,  the  OungrMS  In  July 
1041  enacted  s  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Rehnbllltatlon  Act  tn  Public  Law 
113,  known  as  the  Barden*La  Pollette  Act. 

Undrr  It*  provisions,  the  mentally  as  well 
as  the  physically  handicapped  may  be  eervtdi 
the  blind  may  be  rehabilitated  on  the  ssmt 
terms  as  other  groups  of  the  disabled;  and 
tMre  U  specific  provision  for  war-disabled 
civilians,  Including  merchant  seamen,  and 
for  civil  employees  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  injured  In  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

Paderal  fiscal  provisions  are  considerably 
liberalized  by  removal  of  the  fixed  celling  on 
Pederal  funds  to  carry  out  the  program.  The 
Pederal  Government  Is  permitted  to  assume 
the  necessary  cost  of  State  administration, 
which  includes  vocational  counseling.  The 
cost  of  medical  diagnosis  and  treatment,  vo-  . 
cational  training,  and  other  similar  services 
for  the  usual  group  of  handicapped  persons 
are  shared  by  State  and  Federal  Governments 
on  a  50-50  basis,  while  the  cost  of  services 
to  war -disabled  civilians  receives  fuU  Federal 
reimbursement. 

The  most  significant  new  provision  en- 
ables the  use  of  Pederal  funds  for  the  phy- 
sical restoration  of  the  handicapped  so  that 
they  may  as  nearly  as  possible  approximate 
normal  work  cnpaclty. 

We  have  long  believed  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion axiom  should  be,  "never  train  around  a 
disability  that  ran  be  remedied,"  with  med- 
Mbl  authuritipR  Agreeing  thnt  tarkling  the 
•omplex  probli'm  of  rebabllltatldn  without 
tbe  Integration  of  physical  reconstruction, 
was  putllng  the  cart  before  ths  horse.  The 
pruvKinn  now,  to  enlist  medical  care,  along 
with  vucaiimiHl  counseling  and  trsinlng. 
rnuntis  mit  our  pniMrnnt  for  a  reallsilo  «U 
tacH  tut  tllHNhteitieht, 

As  many  of  ynu  knnw,  oiiri  li  •  Peierat* 
MtftM  MMMfttivn  iiiMH,  tiHHsr  which  Hte 
rMMIilMWbtH-i'Ntltig  the  bftigfNtti  t-Mi  wiih 
IHs  NlMlfi  HhniMn   of   VMfHMohal    s«h|cNH»4iii 

BeH  hHviitM  H  rti»"-i f  Vh^MiiuHftl  fiHa' 
IIMIiHH    Mshnhi  fMf  ihlMtMliMWs 


ftriHlMtlMi. 
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liflHif  IMsks  isfVlVsa      nihs^wise,    IMS 

UfHVIilMH  Hf  ISfVit^SS  frif  lllS  l^lltl^  hSf'ttmSS  « 
wKtSHaff  ^*  ^^*^*  itiVtolMH  M(   VH»>ttUHMNl 

VJltft  VmH\  HASf,  WltltJ|4  Is  HtlttWH  S«  IMS 
CNWt  Hi  VHSNtltiflSl  RmIimI^iIIIhUhM,  is  N  »<H||i 

•MHisitl  iittu  m(  lite  MdstNl  Met  limy  AMfHSVt 
HeiuwitslUltilif  to  aasiMMsM  u«  its  ita  ilis  Nliila 
ItoHiiigiil  Hf  ilftHilftrM  III  Ihs  VMMiats  sreas  tf 
servteei  fur  teohniPst  assiitaupa  Ui  iiis  Mtalesi 
and  fur  usiiiAtiMiiiin  of  rstlernl  fttitaa  riir 
lirNMi*  :  II    (lis   N|i|tfviii    iif   Hiate 

l>lsi>»  1  "Ml  isliNlilitiiiiiMii  nisslliiM 

lite  r«i(tiiistitetiu  tif  ills  suihuriaiitf  get  of 
Cotigieei 

II  to  our  polity  to  make  use  of  Mtaiing  pub* 
He  anA  private  fseilities  and  tn  utiuie  all 
reMUffgg  of  Nrvlce,  rsiher  than  aitpmpilng 
to  equip  one  agency  for  the  toUl  Job  of  r«- 
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habllltation.  Thtis,  training  la  obtained  ftom 
pubUc  and  private  schools,  from  vocational 
training  courses,  and  from  in-service  train- 
ing on  the  job.  Medical  and  surgical  diag- 
nostic services  and  treatment  are  purchased 
or  secured  from  practicing  physicians.  Hos- 
pital care  is  purchased  from  existing  public 
and  voluntary  hospitals.  Employment,  which 
is  the  objective  of  rehabilitation,  ia  secured 
In  private  business  and  in  Oovemment,  on 
the  customary  bualneaa  basis. 

Since  rehabilitation  is  a  highly  personalized 
service,  we  make  the  human  engineering  ap- 
proach to  each  disabled  person's  problems  to 
formulate  and  oarry  out  Individual  plans  for 
rehabilitation. 

Although  the  successful  adjustment  of  an 
Individual  must  view  the  Individual  as  a 
whole,  there  are  nine  Integral  factors  whioh 
ace  most  frsqtienUy  employed  in  tbe  rehabili- 
tation process ! 

I.  larly  location  of  penons  In  need  of  re- 
hablliution  to  prevent  the  dtointegratlng  ef- 
fecu  of  IdUneee  and  hopeleesnees, 

a  Medical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  coupled 
with  a  vooatlonal  diainoela  as  the  baals  for 
determining  an  appropriate  plsn  for  the  indi- 
vidual. 

S.  Vocational  oounsellnf  to  select  suitable 
fields  of  work,  by  relating  ooctipatlonal  capa- 
cities to  Job  requirements  and  community  oc- 
cupational opportunities. 

4.  Medical  and  surgical  trtatment  to  afford 
physical  restoration  and  medical  advice  In  the 
type  of  service  to  be  given,  and  in  the  work 
tolerance  of  the  individual. 

8.  Physical  and  occupational  therapy  and 
psychiatric  treatment  as  a  part  of  medical 
treatment,  where  needed. 

0.  Vocational  training  to  furnish  new  skills 
where  physical  Impairments  Incapacitate  for 
normal  occupations,  or  where  skills  become 
obsolete,  due  to  changing  industrial  needs. 

7.  Financial  aaslstanoe  to  provide  mainte- 
nance and  transportation  during  training. 

8.  Placement  in  employment  to  afford  the 
best  use  of  abilities  and  skills  in  accordance 
with  the  individual's  phjrsical  condition  and 
temperatment,  with  due  regard  to  safeguard- 
ing against  further  injuries. 

9  Follow-up  on  performanoe  in  employ- 
ment to  afford  adjustments  that  may  be  neo- 
saaary.  to  provide  further  medical  oare  If 
nssdsd,  to  supplsmsnt  training,  If  needed. 

In  ths  provision  of  the  services  which  have 
Just  been  enumerated,  physical  examination, 
VOatUonal  eounsellng,  training,  and  place- 
ment are  available  without  coat  to  the  dto- 
abledi  mMmX  tftttoitnt,  tnnsportaUon. 
maintenaaee,  oooupatlonal  tooto  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  without  oast  If  the  appli- 
cant Is  unsbla  to  pay  f»r  these  ssrviosa  from 
hu  own  reiottrMM,  On  those  conrti4lr<ni 
Which  Nfp  relftllvply  stable  sitd  r#«iip(lii«Hle 
Hiav  He  trenled,  snd  hrtstiiialiiMfioii  la  timiiiid 
ItjQ  rtavN  for  any  mte  Hisnbllity 

The  tniHtinubUe  seivirs  (hni  binds  ihe  varlt 
|HM  rehftfllllftliMM  ft  1  Iti^o  R  H*Htlit^s< 

MMIIlVf  JMil  nMLyMivUlUMi  atUUakM«ht  to  ihsl 
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fineiiV, 
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ft.,.t. ■....).  iiiftlMM  nf  tbe  refianllltatldn  WH4* 
fflim  wliersbf  MM  fsbsbilitstioM  Mgsngg  iiiiM>« 
Miato  the  regoMfftte  of  the  sontinuntty  and 
itate  Ia  gMigl  tlui  aisabled  person  to 
Mhtove  tits  nptlmuMi  VMMIIMI  adjustment 
•f  wtitolt  Its  to  eapftlile, 

h  to  tills  srsa  (If  rshsblittftllMl  pregmm 
Whleh  Is  most  frequently  overloMMI  ftAd  Ite 
alinlftoanee  underestimated.  Tf(  II  to  the 
hearl  of  foeatlonal  rehabilitation  and  the 
In  restoring  the  disabled  to  empluy- 


ment  depends  largely  upon  the  quaUty  of  tha 
advisement  and  counseling  service. 

One  of  our  first  imdertaklngs  was  a  study 
of  the  data  of  reoord  in  the  various  public 
and  private  agencies  which  would  aid  in  de- 
termining the  extent  of  dtoablement  in  otir 
population,  and  the  number  of  persons  need- 
ing rehabilitation  to  improve  their  employ- 
ability.  An  analysto  of  these  records  re- 
vealed the  variants  not  only  lu  the  purpoaea 
for  which  statistics  were  compiled,  but  also 
In  the  population  covered.  The  criteria  used 
In  determining  disabilities  varied  widely, 
many  essential  faou  about  the  disabled  were 
unknown.  There  was,  however,  unanimous 
opinion  thst  the  results  of  tbe  investigations 
that  have  been  made  of  dtoabltment  point 
to  a  problem  of  mtieh  greater  mafnitude 
than  to  generally  raeognlMd, 

We  found  that  aU  available  data  omitted 
the  mentally  handicapped  and  panoM  who 
wort  In  inatltutlons.  In  soma  Inetanoie  par- 
sons with  visual  dafMta  were  not  Ineiudad 
In  the  stattotios.  Finally,  tha  daU  had  bean 
oomplled  and  Interpreted  before  voeatlonsl 
rehahliltallon  wm  made  svailable  to  all 
troupe  of  haailllippii  persons  and  the  eerv- 
lees  of  rehabilitation  eipanded. 

As  the  daU  In  the  Unitad  tutes  Public 
Health  lemoe  was  by  far  the  most  esteneivs 
and  complete  and  was  in  general  uae  by  all 
agencies  ooiMerned  with  the  employablllty 
of  disabled  parsons,  thess  estlmatas  were  ten- 
tatively accepted  as  outlining  tha  extent  of 
disablement  and  the  problems  of  adjustment 
in  broad  proportions. 

The  physically  handicapped  males  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  64  in  the  population  (ex- 
cluding vision  defects) .  as  identified  In  the 
National  health  survey,  were  separated  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  into  three  groups  with 
reference  to  their  employablllty.  In  the  first 
group,  some  6,660,000  men  were  designated  as 
able  to  work  under  usual  Industrial  condi- 
tions, provided  they  can  be  given  vocational 
guidance  and  selective  placement.  It  shotild 
be  txjme  In  mind,  however,  that  tbe  men  In 
this  group  have  disabilities  which  constitute 
potential  obstacles  to  reemployment  at  each 
change  of  job.  Slightly  over  1,000,000  men 
war*  recorded  in  the  seoond  group  as  in  naad 
of  vooatlonal  training,  and  poaslbly  medical 
oare  before  eonploymant  could  be  obtained  In 
btulness,  Indtistry,  or  agriculture.  In  the 
third  group.  I60X>00  men  were  estimated  as 
being  so  severely  impaired  by  disease  or«ooi- 
dent  that  even  after  rehabilitstton,  amploy- 
ment  in  sheltered  work— either  In  epeeial 
shops,  or  In  the  home— eeemed  the  only  possi- 
bility. 

The  gross  eallmatss  of  dlssblllllss  were 
ealcuintfiri  by  ths  Public  llMlih  Hcrvics  as 
M,IM.OU((  petsunn  with  s  ithrotiin  dtoeaee,  ttr 
bhyslaal  inipaiimpnt.  Of  Ihto  itumbsr,  YJMOi* 
ON  piffNlii  wsM  either  uiiH<»^  m  ysan  «l 
ijffl  vm  M  VMfs  Hf  Njis,  Mr  iltoNbled  hir  in 
sfillfs  Mlf<  *his  fssimif  Hf  IN.IM.Md  paM 
sbHs  WM  Rmui  evsHly  Hivinm  nciwssh  Mte 
ths  Heads  m  fsMMbilitHitHH  tif  ihs 

(bSM  IH  Ihto  M^Ht||4  Hnvs  bSSH  IHIIU 
ilHH)  HttIV  HHl>^iHiih(l  ^  Ull  taMMJI 

^_jMM4  II  IH  IMS  iMgl^igllM  Mi  Mill 
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0«i  Mts  bHsis  Mf  Ihto  data,  m  drew  iHfee 
deHnlts  »io»i»>uisioMs  With  «  pitiitt  !• 
help  the  ms«MsM  im  taks  their 
Industry  sua  sseeHMM  fcwilwtl^  It  iftee  the 
St  I  Meal  manpower  iiiW<H|g,  tUf  iNI  duty 
lay  in  randerini  saryttg  m  Imn  fiM  MUM  M 
speedily  prepared  ftf  gmiMayiMM.  llPind,  II 
was  inouihbsnt  UM*  U«  Id  tfdvakf  iMllltiae 
tu  seivs  tits  needs  of  Dm  ieverefy  dtoaWei 
wiiu  require  itt^t  uitiy  adequate  physleat  rea> 
teratton,  but  In  many  eases,  ehsltered  work  of 
at  leaai  preliminary  natuN.  And  third,  we 
reeofntied  the  neeeeelty  to  aeeertain  Ihe 
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annual  Increase  in  the  rate  of  disablement  In 
terms  of  State  case  loads,  to  enable  each 
SUte  to  evaluate  Its  Job  and  ttia  serrloes  and 
funda  required. 

Our  organ  taatlon  and  efforts  have,  there- 
fore,  been  directed  toward  the  development 
of  Immediate  procedtu'ee  as  the  fundamen- 
tal structuire  o<  a  comprehensive,  long-range 
program. 

The  State  agwieles  provided  rehabilita- 
tion services  for  approximately  91.000  men 
and  women  In  the  fiscal  year  1944  ending 
July  1.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  per- 
sons win  reoalva  aarrlcas  In  the  fiscal  yaar 
I9ig,  whleh  haa  Jual  begtw,  Tbaea  ara  not 
large  figures,  taken  alone.  Tt>mf  are  sig- 
nifleant  as  a  part  of  a  wartime  plan  In  which 
Industrial  management,  governmental  re- 
habilitation and  placement  agenciaa,  and 
many  voluntary  agencies  are  cooperating; 
and  ae  thto  eiperlenee  points  to  peaoetima 
opportunlllea. 

The  recruitment  ef  handleapped  workers 
for  war  Jobs,  for  tha  first  time,  has 
a  damonatratlon  on  a  national  scale  if 
affeetivt  utlllaatlon  of  parsons  with  all  types 
of  impairments. 

According  to  ths  National  Aasuolatlon  of 
Manufacturers,  13  percent  of  the  Nstion's 
industriM  are  now  employing  disabled  per- 
sons In  jobs  that  range  from  radio  repairing 
to  aircraft  manufacture:  while  n.000  dto- 
abled  men  and  women— 4M  of  whom  are 
blind — have  entered  the  Pederal  service  in 
the  past  30  months,  in  the  heavy  Govern- 
ment indtutrles.  professional  positions,  and 
clerical  jobs  scattered  throughout  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

We  have  all  learned  much  from  thto  ex- 
perience. Employers  generally  are  discov- 
ering that  a  disability  need  not  debar  from 
productive  usefulness  in  many  oocupationa. 
The  disabled  have  new  faith  in  their  abil- 
ity to  overcome  handicaps  and  work  in  nor- 
mal competition — asking  no  odds.  And  tha 
techniques  of  how  to  prepare  and  place  per- 
sons with  physical  limitations  are  be  ng 
daily  Improved.  Theee  are  net  galru  which 
are  being  further  strengthened  by  the  ex- 
cellent record  the  disabled  are  making  as 
to  prodtiotion.  absenteeism,  labor  turn-over, 
and  acoMent  pronenees. 

The  racent  survey  made  by  a  coAnittaa  of 
ths  Amsrican  AsaocUUon  of  IndustrUU  Physi- 
cians and  furgeons  In  a  large  Industrial  plant, 
eompared  the  working  sbllltlee  of  Mi  em- 
ployees hsving  physical  dissbllltlss,  with  the 
Sams  number  of  nondtoabled  over  a  ilven 
period  of  time.  The  findings  of  thto  stirvey 
show  that  «  psri^nt  fewi*r  disabled  reaignej 
than  iiond  ma  tiled,  T  pervant  fewer  abaiMwe 
were  retioriod  tor  the  disabled,  YV^  JMrtMl 
fewM*  nIschnrsM  ottcttrred  smotti  ine  dls- 
abtsd,  (11^  tiet^siit  f*>war  sffidenfs  neetirred 

Mltritta  lbs  HlnnblH,  stnl  tH*>  MHilnge  g|  '" 
ilsHblnd  iticrexMH  i^\  tisrf«(it  agaiftst  4  | 
MiHl  r»4f  lbs  ahiS'bHtltoH 
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Are  ((•▼cnuient  Workers  EatHlcd  to  Un- 
emplojrvient  Beneits? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

car  uictuoAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REF  RESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  September  IS,  1944 

Mr.  ENOEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  given  the  question  as  to 
whether  wartime  government  workers 
are  entitled  to  unemplosmient  insurance, 
careful  and  rather  prolonged  considera- 
tion. My  first  Inipulse  was  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  making  such 
provision  in  the  bill  before  Congress  be- 
cause of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  after  careful  considera- 
tion. I  have  decided  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  passed 
a  law  providing  that  all  private  employ- 
ers who  employ  eight  or  more  persons 
must  pay  a  3- percent  tax  on  their  pay 
roll  for  unemployment  insurance,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  employees  who  are  paid  a 
definite  sum  weekly  for  a  definite  period 
while  unemployed.  This  law  is  compul- 
sory and  applies  whether  the  Skate  adopts 
a  State  unemployment  insurance  act  or 
not.  The  State  was  given  an  opportu- 
nity, of  course,  to  pass  a  law.  The  Federal 
Government  set  this  policy.  How  can  the 
Federal  Government  refuse  to  give  the 
same  protection  to  its  wartime  employees 
that  it  insisted  private  employers  give  to 
their  employees.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Federal  Government  owes  the 
same  cbligation  to  its  workers  as  private 
employers  owe  to  their  workers.  I  say 
wartime  employees,  because  Government 
empFoyn^nt  is.  as  a  rule  steady  in  peace- 
time aiw  is  not  subject  to  the  fiuctua- 
tions  in  work  that  brings  about  unem- 
ployment in  private  employment.  I 
should  want  to  give  this  phase  of  the 
question  further  consideration  before  I 
committed  myself  on  a  permanent  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  The  line  between  Government 
and  private  employment  in  this  period  of 
war  production  is  rather  vague.  During 
the  past  3  years  I  made  a  study  of  war 
costs.  I  visited  numerous  cantonments 
where  thousands  of  workers  were  em- 
ployed. These  were  cost-plus  contracts 
and  the  pay  rolls  of  these  workers  were 
Government  pay  rolls,  paid  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  directly  through  the 
War  Department.  I  next  visited  47  de- 
fense plants.  The  companies  whose 
plants  I  visited  had  850.522  employees  on 
their  pay  rolls  which  aggregated  $2,316.- 
041.747  in  1942.  This  amount  Included 
3-percent  unemployment  insurance  tax. 
These  companies  were  as  a  rule  100  per- 
cent on  Government  production  and  this 
pay  roll  including,  of  course,  the  3-per- 
cent tax  came  directly  out  of  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  I  took  the  position  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  industry  is  engaged  in  Gov- 
ernment production,  their  pay  rolls  were 
Government  pay  rolls,  and  it  was  on  this 
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ground  that  I  baset  my  objection  to  the 
payment  of  exce^ive  wages  and  of 
profits. 

At  the  same  tliAe-I  visited  6  Gov 
ernment  arsenals  irhich  were  engaged 
in  the  production  ok  war  materials,  gun 
carriages.  Garand  nifles.  castings  of  gun 
barrels,  and  cannin.  The  5  Govern- 
ment arsenals  I  visited  had  a  pay  roll  of 
$108,474,276  and  50  464  workers  in  1942. 
These  armories  we  e  expanded  far  be- 
yond their  peacetirie  capacity  and  will 
go  back  to  their  pel  cetime  capacity  and 
employment.  Their  pay  rate  was  25  per- 
cent below  that  of  arivate  Industry  en- 
gaged in  the  same  t  ype  of  work.  Thou- 
sands of  these  emp  oyees  will  be  unem- 
ployed when  these  arsenals  go  back  to 
peacetime  productiim.  Their  pay  rolls 
are  Government  pa  r  rolls,  and  they  are 
not  protected  under  present  laws  by  un- 
employment insurai  ce. 

On  June  21  of  th  s  year  I  made  a  re- 
port on  the  produ:tion  and  costs  of 
powder  explosives,  shell-loading,  bag- 
loading,  and  chem  cal  plants.  The  22 
out  of  58  of  these  plants  I  visited  had 
200.000  workers.  A  )proximately  500.000 
workers  are  engag(  d  in  the  58  plants. 
Tliey  are  doing  a  nu  .gnificent  job.  They 
are  working  in  Government-owned, 
company-operated  plants  and  are  not 
protected  by  unem  )loyment  insurance. 
Ninety-eight  percei  t  of  these  workers 
will  be  out  of  a  job  v  henr  peace  comes,  as 
we  will  be  overstock  !d  with  ammunition. 
All  these  workers  re  iresent  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  woi  cers  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing billions  of  c  oUars  worth  of  war 
material.  How  can  I  say  to  the  worker 
making  a  gun  carr  age  at  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  a  Garand  rifle  at  Springfield 
Armory,  or  some  oth;r  implement  of  war 
at  one  of  the  other  arsenals,  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to, the  )rotection  of  unem- 
plosmient  insurance,  when  another  work- 
er employed  in  a  pilvate  plant,  making 
the  same  kind  of  weapon,  is  given  that 
protection,  the  3-pei  cent  unemployment 
tax  being  added  to  t  he  cost  of  the  prod- 
uct and  ultimately  f  aid  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 


How  can  I  say  to 
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pany-operated  muni 


the  500.000  workers 


ion  plants  that  tliey 


are  not  entitled  to  tlat  protection,  while 

at  the  same  time  otf  er  workers  working 

in  private  plants  of 

company  are  given 
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States  Treasury  as 
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hat  protection,  the 

out  of  the  United 

a  production  cost? 

Thousands  of  Government  workers  are 


engaged  in  keeping 


Government  pay  roll »  and  other  wartime 


work.    How  about 


he   $1,440  Govern- 


ment clerk  who  cam  e  to  Washington  at 


the  call  and  urging 


ernment  to  meet  the  temporary  emer- 
gency and  was  frozen  at  his  or  her  job 


by  Executive  order? 
him  or  her  the  same 


giving  the  machinej-gun  assemblers  I 
found  In  private  plints  engaged  in  100 
percent  war  product  on  and  who  receive 
as  high  as  $8,700  a  yi  ar  or  perhaps  some 
other  unskilled  worker  who  was  and  is 


drawing  $100  a  week 


The  workers  employed  in  automobile 
plants,  refrigerator  i  lants.  radio  plants, 


records,  making  up 


of  his  or  her  Gov- 


Can  I  refuse  to  give 
)rotection  that  I  am 


on  the  production? 


and  other  plants  have  a  chance  of  being 
reemployed  in  the  same  industry  making 
these  peacetime  products.  The  war- 
time Government  worker  will  be  out  of  a 
job.  hitting  the  sidewalks,  looking  for 
work  because  he  does  not  have  the  same 
chance,  as  the  Government  will  not  and 
should  not  engage  in  nonwar.  peacetime 
production.  The  fact  is  that  millions 
of  workers  employed  in  private  industry 
making  war  materials  are  being  given  the 
benefits  of  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
tection, the  cost  of  which  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  and  paid  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Justice  and  fair 
play  demand  that  the  wartime  workers 
In  Government  arsenals,  munition 
plants,  offices,  and  so  forth,  are  entitled 
to  the  same  protection. 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Hayes  Writes  To  Correct  the 
.  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks 
about  the  problem  of  surplus-land  dis- 
position, I  stated  that  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Hayes,  one  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Clay- 
ton's advisory  committee  to  determine 
the  methods  of  surplus  land  disposal,  had 
been  one  of  the  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  voted  on  July  5  against  a  re- 
port recommending  the  setting  up  of  a 
Board  of  Classification  and  Assignment 
and  for  the  disposal  of  certain  lands 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
certain  lands  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  certain  lands 
through  the  Public  Building  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  Mr.  Hayes  points  out  In  his  letter 
I  stated  in  my  speech  that  Mr.  Hayes 
"was  to  become  the  general  counsel  for 
the  new  agency  to  be  set  up  in  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  If 
R.  F.  C.  received  the  lands  for  disposal." 
My  statements  were  factually  correct. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  one  of  two  members  who 
voted  against  the  first  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  who  supported  the  position 
of  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  matter  and  he  did 
later  become  and  is  now  the  counsel  for 
the  new  land  disposal  section  of  the 
R.  F.  C.  I  believe,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hayes  is  justified  in  feeling  my  statement 
left  the  suggestion  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  he  knew  at  the  time  he  cast 
this  vote  that  he  was  to  become  general 
counsel  of  the  R.  F.  C.  land-disposal 
agency.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  herewith  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Hayes  in  which  he  explains 
that  he  had  at  the  time  he  cast  this  vote 
no  knowledge  that  the  position  at  the 
R.  P.  C.  land-disposal  agency  was  to  be 
offered  him. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
arguments  advanced  in  the  third  para- 
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graph  of  Mr.  Hayes*  letter  against  the 
Board  of  Classification  and  Assignment 
for  the  handling  of  surplus  lands. 

RBCOMSTRncnoN   PlMAMCB  COBPOKATIOir, 

Washington.  September  13.  1944. 
Hon.  Jbbt  H.  Vooudr. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Hou*€  of  RepresentativeM, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Concussuak  Vookbis:  During  the 
oourM  of  your  remarks  as  set  fortb  In  the 
CoMcaassiOMAi.  Rscoso.  September  11,  1044, 
pftg*  7M«,  conoernlng  the  disposal  of  land, 
you  stated  that  I  "was  to  become  general 
counsel  for  the  new  i^ency  to  be  set  up  at 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  if  R.  F. 
C.  received  the  lands  for  disposal."  This 
statement  Is  apparently  predlc&ted  upon  my 
dissent  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  of  Jime  &,  1944.  that 
a  board  of  classification  and  ft*gignrT|fTH  qj 
real  property  be  established. 

At  the  time  of  the  June  S  meeting  of  the 
committee,  which  was  the  first  I  attended.  I 
had  not  been  offered  a  f>ositlon  with  either 
the  Surplus  War  Property  Administration  or 
with  the  Reconstrxiction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, nor  had  the  possibility  of  such  employ- 
ment ever  been  discussed  with  me.  Also  It 
had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  ulti- 
mately be  associated  with  either  agency. 

Jdy  dissent  to  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee report  was  based  on  the  following  rea- 
sons: (1)  The  committee  was  acting  outside 
the  scop*  of  Its  instructions,  as  it  was  my 
Impression  that  the  Surplus  War  Property 
Administrator  had  requested  the  designation 
of  a  single  disposal  agency,  and  (2)  it  is  my 
opinion  that  to  obtain  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, reporting,  and  administration  in  the 
disposal  of  real  property  it  should  be  han- 
dled through  a  single  agency  rather  **^n  by 
assignment  through  a  board. 

In  accordance  with  your  suggestion.  I  am 
forwarding  this  e:q}Ianatlon  to  you  for  clarl- 
llcation  of  the  record. 
Sincerely, 

BOBOtT  J.  HaTXS. 


PUb  f«r  Pcrpehial  Inteniatioid  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INOUNA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8SNTATIVSS 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rev. 
Frank  J.  NUes,  of  Indianapolis,  secretary 
of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Indiana,  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  post- 
war future  of  the  world  and  he  has  made 
a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  is  receiving  much  attention. 
The  plan  of  which  he  is  the  author  is 
entitled  "A  Plan  for  Perpetual  Interna- 
tional Peace." 

Next  to  winning  the  war  the  thinking 
of  all  right-minded  people  Is  now  being 
directed  to  the  kind  of  world  we  shall 
have  after  the  war  is  over,  and  It  Is  with 
pleasure  that  I  present  for  printing  In 
the  CcNGSESSiONAL  RECORD  Mr.  NUes'  no- 
table contribution  on  that  timely  subject. 
It  is  as  follows: 

FLAN  roB  pntprrVAL  nmaMATiOHAL  rsAO 

The  history  of  our  beloved  country  records 
the  unhappy  story  of  wars  and  the  resultant 
burdens  of  national  debts  and  oppressive  tax- 
ation of  our  citizens.    The  fathers  and  moth- 


ers of  every  generation  since  we  t>ecame  a  na- 
tion have  had  to  send  their  sons  to  dis  on 
the  battlefield  to  protect  the  Ideals  at  the  Na- 
tion. While  we  can  boast  that  every  battle 
fought  has  been  In  the  interest  of  human- 
ity to  Insure  better  privileges  for  the  op- 
pressed. It  does  not  dry  the  widow's  tear  nor 
bring  back  our  soldier  dead  to  their  rightful 
places  in  oiu-  homes  and  society.  We  h^ve 
buUt  enduring  monuments  of  marble  to  fwr 
honored  dead  who  have  been  sacrtftced  on  the 
altar  of  this  country's  service;  we  have  writ- 
ten volumes  glorifying  the  valor  of  our 
heroes;  yet  all  of  these  noble  gestures  have 
not  lessened  the  burden  of  taxation  nor  ad- 
vanced the  arts  of  peace. 

Kvery  patriotic  eltlsen  longs  for  the  day 
to  come  when  the  "nations  shall  learn  war 
no  more."  It  la  this  longing  that  has  inspired 
the  author  to  study  the  causes  of  war  and 
to  submit  to  the  countries  of  the  world  the 
following  plan  fw  Perpetual  International 
Peace. 

As  citizens  we  ar*  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  municipality,  county,  state  and  na- 
tion where  we  reside.  We  are  also  citizens 
of  the  globe,  but  there  are  no  global  laws  to 
govern  the  relations  of  the  several  nations 
with  each  other.  Where  there  is  no  law 
there  Is  anarchy.  There  are  treaties  and 
agreements  and  commitments  but  no  power 
to  enforce  them  except  the  force  of  anna 
and  any  coimtry  having  a  grievance  real  or 
fancied  mTist  resort  to  war  to  get  redress. 
Then.  too.  ambitious  leaders,  aeeklng  to  im- 
pose their  ideologies  upon  other  nations, 
have  sought  world  conquest,  resulting  in 
World  War  No.  1  and  the  present  global 
cataclysm  in  which  treaties  have  become 
"scraps  of  paper"  and  International  agree- 
ments only  broken  promises. 

This  thesis  proposes: 

L  To  establish  an  International  Congress 
tn  which  every  country,  large  or  small,  shall 
become  a  member,  lliis  membership  shall 
be  compulsory  and  no  coimtry  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  outside  such  Congress 
under  penalty  of  trade  sanctions,  laolation 
or  other  penalties. 

■ach  country  shall  elect  or  appoint  one 
member  for  each  ten  million  or  fraction 
thereof  of  Its  population  as  a  representative 
In  the  Lower  House  of  a  law  making  body. 
Each  country  shaU  also  appoint  one  member, 
regardless  of  the  population,  as  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  this  law  making  body. 
ThlB  "Congress  of  Nations"  shall  make  laws 
governing  the  relations  of  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  to  each  other.  It  shall  also 
establish  an  International  Standard  of  the 
Tallies  of  the  coinage  of  each  country.  It 
shall  choose  a  gold  standard  and  also  a  silver 
standard,  with  a  certain  ratio  of  the  value  of 
a  grain  of  sUver  to  a  grain  of  gold.  Each  ootm- 
try  shall  be  compelled  to  keep  Ita  ooln  to  a 
certain  number  of  grains  of  gold  or  silver  and 
all  paper  money  must  be  represented  by  its 
face  value  in  gold  or  silver  bulUon.  This  will 
prevent  fluctuations  In  the  rates  of  exchange 
between   the  countries. 

No  country  will  be  permitted  to  have  a 
standing  army  nor  ovm  any  armament  or 
ordnance  nor  have  or  maintain  any  battle- 
ships, submarines,  bombing  planes,  or  other 
Implements  of  war,  but  each  country  will  be 
allowed  an  armed  police  force  suClcient  to  en- 
force Its  own  laws  within  its  own  border*. 

n.  Every  country  will  be  permitted  to 
choose  Its  own  form  of  government  so  long 
•8  its  government  to  not  anarchistic  or  In- 
imical to  the  society  of  the  world.  Every 
country,  large  or  small,  will  be  guaranteed 
Its  territorial  integrity  and  the  citizens  of 
every  country  will  be  guaranteed  the  right 
of  religious  freedom. 

m.  There  shall  be  an  International  Army 
made  up  of  one  soldier  from  every  25,000 
or  fraction  thereof  of  the  population  of  the 
various  countries.  This  army  shall  have  and 
control  all  the  munitions  and  ordnance  of  all 


tba  oountrtea.  Then  shall  also  be  an  Xb- 
tematlonal  Navy  mad*  up  ot  one  sallar  Kor 
each  35,000  or  CractioD  theraof  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  various  oounlrtas.  This  navy 
shall  have  and  control  all  battlMhips.  sub- 
marines, etc. 

The  International  Army  and  Navy  ahall 
be  the  Kxeouttve  Department  ot  the  Global 
Oovernment  and  be  the  police  power  to  en- 
force the  Olobal  laws  enacted  by  the  In- 
ternational Congreas. 

IV.  There  shaU  also  be  an  International 
Court  made  up  of  one  Justice  and  one 
elate  Justice  from  each  of  the  various 
tries.  The  Associate  Justice  sitting  tn  tM 
Court  only  when  the  Justice  is  absent. 

This  Court  shall  hsve  original  and  final 
Jurisdiction  In  all  matters  between  countries. 
Any  country  or  group  of  countries  having  a 
grievance  against  any  other  country  or  group 
ot  countries  must  In-lng  its  grievance  to  the 
International  Court,  and  Ito  JudgoMnta  ahaU 
be  final. 

The  International  Amy  and  Navy  will  en- 
force the  Judgments  of  the  Court  and  the 
•diets  of  the  International  Oongraaa.  The 
Navy  wUI  see  that  the  seven  seas  are  kept 
free  from  piracy  and  open  to  the  trade  of  the 
world. 

Therafore  we  respectfully  submit  to  the 
oonstltutad  authorltica  of  aU  tb*  oountilM 
of  the  globe  the  following  Resolutions: 

atTBJW  1.  Therefore  be  it  re»olved,  that  all 
paoplea  of  the  earth  should  be  united  in  a 
commonwealth  of  nations  to  be  called  the 
Congreas  of  Nations,  as  soon  after  the  close 
at  the  present  war  as  is  possible. 

Sac.  a.  That  such  Congress  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  one  representative  for  each  ten  mil- 
lion, or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  population  of 
each  country,  great  or  smaU,  which  shall  be- 
come a  member  of  such  Congress  of  Nations, 
which  representatives  shaU  be  members  of  a 
lower  house  of  this  law  making  body.  Each 
country  shall  also  furnish  one  rcpreaentatlv* 
regardless  of  its  population,  which  represent- 
ative shall  be  a  member  of  the  upper  bouse 
of  the  law  making  body,  and  every  ooontry 
shall  become  a  member  of  such  Congress  un- 
der penalty  of  trade  sanction  or  other  compul- 
sion Bach  country  ehaU  have  tha  right  to 
the  kind  of  self  government  siKh  country 
may  desire,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples at  the  Congress  of  Nations. 

8bc.  8.  Every  country  shall  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  territorial  integrity  and  to  be 
free  from  invasion  or  conquest  by  any  other 
country  or  countries  so  long  as  such  country 
obeys  the  law  governing  the  Congress  of  Na- 
tions. 

Sxc.  4.  The  Congress  of  Nations  shall  hava 
the  power  and  authority  to  establish  the  rata 
of  exchange  or  the  monetary  values  of  tha 
currency  of  th*  countries,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible to  formulate  BtaBtfM9da  of  living  among 
tiie  laboring  classes  m  tbat  there  shall  be 
equality  In  the  manufactura  and  tnaaport 
of  goods,  thus  preventing  Jealousy  ketVMcn 
the  laborers  of  the  several  countries:  and 
there  shall  no  longer  be  heard  the  expression 
"The  haves  and  the  have-nots,"  but  so  far  as 
possible  every  man,  woman  and  child  shall 
kave  equal  rlghu  and  opportunities  to  peace, 
happiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit*  of 
their  labor. 

Bbc.  6.  There  shall  be  established  a  Oo«rt 
of  Nations  composed  of  one  Jtistice  and  en* 
aaaoctate  Justice  from  earh  country  com- 
posing tile  Congress  of  Nations,  the  associ- 
ate Justice  sitting  only  when  the  Justice  from 
hla  country  Is  absent.  Such  court  shall  have 
original  and  final  Jurisdiction  in  all  disputes 
between  countries  or  groups  ot  eountries 
and  the  Judges  and  associate  judgec  repre- 
■anttng  the  countries  Involved  in  the  contro- 
versy shall  be  disqualified  in  the  considera- 
tion of  such  dispute. 

Bbc.  6.  No  country  shall  be  permitted  to 
have  a  standtn;;  army  or  navy,  and  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  armed  police  to  enforce 
the  laws  within  its  own  borders,  and  no 
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cuuutiy  sball  be  permitted  to  own  any  armed 
wmfl,  plane  or  tank. 

Sac.  7.  There  shall  b«  an  International 
Army  compoaed  ot  officers  and  eoldlers  ot  the 
Mveral  countrlee  of  the  Congress  of  Nations 
In  the  ratio  of  one  to  each  25  thousand  or 
fraction  thereof,  of  the  populat  on  of  each 
country,  the  members  of  which  army  shall 
owe  alleclance  only  to  the  Congress  of  Na- 
tlona.  and  shall  enforce  the  laws  of  tha  Con- 
grMt  of  Nationa  and  the  decuions  of  the 
Ooort  of  Nations. 

■k.  8.  There  shall  be  an  International  Navy 
eompoeed  of  officers  and  sailors  In  numbers 
equal  to  the  members  of  the  International 
Army.  The  duty  of  the  nnvy  shsll  be  to  en- 
force the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  guarantet 
to  the  several  countries  that  all  sea  laoee 
shall  be  forever  free  to  all  countrlee  of  tbe 
flobe. 

■■0.  f.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
MslM  ahall  adopt  a  resolution  embodying 
tb«  pUw  aa4  principles  herein  enunciated 
and  urfli  Um  Prwldent  of  tbe  United  Statee 
•ad  decrffT  of  ftat*  to  fonmtlate  such  a 
ptm  and  to  dm*  all  peace  proposals  and  the 
treaty  of  peaoe  to  follow  this  conflict  upon 
tiM  prUMtple  of  an  everlaeting  peace  enforood 
by  a  Oongreae  of  Nationa. 

■■e.  10.  And  b0  U  furthtr  rtiOtPH  that 
the  Legislative  bodiea  of  all  tlM  MWitrlea 
of  the  globe  shall  adopt  a  reeoltttlon  em> 
bodying  the  plan  and  principles  herein  enun« 
elated  and  urge  the  rulers  of  their  coun- 
trlee and  their  lecretariea  of  state  to  formu- 
late  stich  a  plan  and  to  base  all  peace  pro- 
Is  and  the  treaty  of  peace  to  follow  this 
;t  upon  the  principle  of  an  everlasting 
by  a  Congrese  of  Nationa. 


Aiittti  Delivered  by  Mr.  K.  Vtradfl 
Baato  Bcfort  tkt  CooTeotion  of  the 
AaMricaa  Federation  of  Uic  Phyticalljr 
Han<Ucapped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroaMu 

IN  TBI  HOU8X  OP  RKPRXSINTATIW 

Thursday.  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  glad  to  include  the  address 
of  Mr.  K.  Vernon  Banta,  principal  em- 
ployment specialist  for  the  physically 
handicapped.  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, before  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped In  August  1944.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Banta.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Ladlea  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Lewis  haa  said 
that  I  have  a  peraonal  Intereat  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  handicapped.  I  think  that 
you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  have, 
and  have  had  since  1917.  It  has  only  t>een 
In  the  last  few  yean  that  I  have  been  able 
tc  do  anything  about  It.  But  In  these  last 
few  years  I  think  I  have  done  Juat  a  little 
bit  about  It. 

"  Society  haa  been  searching  for  many  dec- 
ades for  Itsta  of  occupations  In  which  the 
handicapped  can  satisfactorily  perform.  The 
Bnployment  Service  receives  many  requests 
from  industry  and  from  public-spirited  citi- 
■tna  for  lists  to  aid  them  in  placing  the 
handicapped  in  suitable  employment.  No 
doubt  the  guild  masters  and  the  poor  keepers 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
often  wished  that  they  had  a  list  of  occu- 
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Employment    Service 
through  the  many 
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public  iise  by  the 
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Chicago.     Mr.  George 
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of  the  company,  also  president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Crippled  Children,  consented  to 
an  analysis  of  his  jobs  In  terms  of  their  phys- 
ical demands.  An  analyst  from  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service  made  the  study. 
Information  from  the  Illinois  service  Indi- 
cates that  between  60  and  76  seriously  handi- 
capped Indivldvials  were  employed  by  that 
firm  following  this  analysis,  out  of  a  plant 
force  of  a  few  hundred. 

It  has  later  been  given  extensive  try-out 
In  a  cumber  of  other  Industries.  The  Mich- 
igan State  Employment  Service  prepared  a 
physical  demands  analysis  of  the  jobs  in  the 
laundry  Industry,  and  this  was  given  wide 
distribution  In  that  State. 

Early  in  the  present  war  an  analysis  of  the 
JotM  in  a  small-arms  ammunition  manufac- 
turer was  made  in  MtnneapolU.  I  am  told 
that  It  was  used  extensively  in  that  area,  in 
the  placement  of  handicapped  workers. 

The  physical  demand*  approach  haa  been 
adopted  by  the  Occupational  Analysia  Divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Manpower  Utllliatlon 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  as  stand* 
ard  practice,  In  their  studies  of  job*  In  In- 
dustry. Job  analysts  throughout  the  Na- 
tion arc  using  this  matbod  in  analyitnf  Joba 

A  year  ago  one  of  the  major  ahlpyards  of 
the  west  coast  requesUd  advice  and  assistance 
in  setting  up  their  program  for  the  place- 
ment of  returning  dUabled  veterans,  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  job*  In  shipbuilding 
establishment*  wa*  made  In  th*  yard*  ot  the 
Kaiser  Co,  In  Wlrtiniond.  Calif ,  and  released 
In  June  of  thla  yoar.  Prior  to  that  release 
the  physical  demand*  approach  bad  been 
adopted  In  the  Portland  and  Richmond  yard* 
of  this  firm. 

Information  coming  to  me  from  a  number 
of  areas  indicates  that  employers  have  found 
that  the  selective  placement  method  of 
placing  the  handicapped  has  answered  a  real 
need. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  Initial  step* 
were  taken  to  prepare  a  handbook  for  uae 
by  Employment  Service  personnel  In  tbe 
placement  of  the  handicapped  by  the  selec- 
tive placement  method.  Our  publication  en- 
titled "Selective  Placement  for  the  Handi- 
capped" ha*  become  the  accepted  textbook 
of  all  Employment  Service  personnel  In  local 
odlce  placement  activities  concerning  the 
handicapped.  Training  plans  were  initiated 
early  in  1944  for  the  training  of  at  least  one 
person  in  each  local  office  In  the  techniques 
of  selective  placement.  These  training  plans 
are  now  in  the  process  of  completion.  Most 
of  the  States  have  completed  their  training. 

Not  a  few  of  them  are  in  the  final  stages 
of  completion.  Barring  the  effects  of  per- 
sonnel turn-over  and  unexpected  develop- 
ments, every  office  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  in  the  Nation  should  have 
at  least  one  person  who  has  been  given  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  the  placement  of  the 
handicapped,  and  has  received  initial  train- 
ing in  the  selective-placement  technique. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  viewing  the 
work  of  the  Employment  Service,  that  the 
cooperation  of  industry  Is  essential  to  success 
In  the  employment  of  the  handicapi>ed.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  receptivity  of  Industry 
to  the  handicapped  will  determine  whether 
or  not  a  significant  percentage  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  gainful  employment.  That  In- 
dustry is  receptive,  Is  borne  out  by  the  many 
news  stories  emanating  from  every  section 
of  tbe  Nation,  relating  experiences  of  Indi- 
vidual employers  In  the  employment  of  the 
seriously  handicapped.  Whether  or  not  this 
receptivity  will  continue  In  the  post-war 
period  remains  to  be  seen.  Much  progress 
can  be  anticipated  If  the  experience  of  in- 
dustry in  the  employment  of  the  handicapped 
is  a  good  experience.  If  handicapped  persons 
b-.ve  been  properly  placed  In  occupations 
which  are  suitable  and  safe,  the  experience 
record    should    be   good.     If    the   selective- 
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placement  method  1*  used,  the  experience 
Will  be  good. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  factors  In 
legislation  which  have  had  an  adverse  effect 
upon  the  employment  of  tbe  handicapped. 
X  am  referring  to  workmen's  compensation 
leglalatlon  In  effect  In  all  but  1  of  our 
Btatoa.  Almost  half  of  o\ir  48  States  have 
pa*sed  •eoond-mjury  leglalatlon  which.  In 
part,  ha*  removed  this  deterrent  to  the  em- 
|>loyment  of  the  hand  .capped.  The  re- 
Bialnder  of  the  State*  *hould  review  leglela- 
tlon  on  their  statute  book*  to  determine  the 
affect*  of  their  workmen's  compeneatlon  laws 
on  the  employment  of  the  handicapped.  If 
the  law*  are  Inadequate,  they  chotUd  be 
•uengthened.  If  dlecrlmlnatory,  tboee  dl*- 
erimlnatlon*  shotUd  b*  allmlnatad.  In  my 
opinion,  th*  handicapped  should  receive  tbe 
luU  benefit*  of  workmen'*  compeneatlon  leg- 
lalatlon. Th*  waiver  of  right*  to  benefits  of 
workmen'*  comp«n**tlo&  law*  do**  not  pro- 
Vide  for  tboa*  benefit*. 
)  Tbi*  Fadcratlon,  with  It*  primary  lnt«r**« 
In  tha  *oclal  and  aconomio  w*lfar*  of  th* 
handicapped,  can  *ub*t«ntlally  advance  the 
day  when  dlecrlmlnatlon*  *ol*ly  b*oau*e  d 
handicap*  wUl  b*  unknown,  Ivery  bandl- 
eappad  Individual  ha*  a  right  to  expect  equal 
opportunity  with  th*  nonhandlccap*d  In  th* 
tnjoyflMnt  of  th*  Anurlcan  way  of  lif*. 

Th«  placaoMnt  rtcord  of  th*  kmploymant 
••nrle*  show*  a  notabt*  increa**  during  th« 
paat  4  years  in  th*  pla««aMnt  of  th*  handU 
capped.  During  1040  37,70t  Job*  w«r*  fillad 
hy  handlcappad  p*r*on*  through  th*  efloru 
of  th*  Imployment  Service;  In  1941  that  fig- 
ure wa*  almo*t  doubl*d,  with  a  total  of 
09.334;  In  1943  th*  flgur*  wa*  again  approxi- 
mately douhl*d,  91,493;  and  Ui  1943  wa* 
again  mor*  than  doubled,  194.139.  With 
added  mnphaal*  on  th*  placement  of  the 
handicapped  in  1044  by  the  Employment 
•cnrlce.  an  aqtially  notabl*  Increae*  *houkl  b* 
faport«d. 

Th*  SmploynMnt  Service  welcome*  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Federation  oi 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  We  need  your 
help  in  accomplishing  our  objectives.  If  we 
are  united  In  aim  and  objective,  the  handl- 
cappc  I  can  expect  greater  benefit*  In  their 
aearch  for  economic  equality. 

Pnsldent  Stsachan.  Friends,  I  want  you 
to  take  a  real  good  look  at  him,  because  he 
has  been  doing  something  which  I  have  been 
pounding  on  for  4  years.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  Employment  Service  today  recognizing 
the  absolute  necessity  for  placement  of  the 
handicapped  through  special  service  units 
for  the  physically  handicapped. 

We  contended  for  establishment  of  a  divi- 
sion for  the  physically  handicapped  In  tbe 
United  States  Employment  Service  for  nearly 
8  years  past,  and  now,  I  understand,  little  by 
little  they  have  adopted  that  suggeetlon  and 
have  special  services  for  the  handicapped 
tuilts  in  employment  offices  throughout  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  ntmiber  of 
•uch  offices,  but  I  imderstand  that  you  now 
have 

Mr.  Bamta.  Fifteen  hundred. 

President  Stsachan.  They  now  have  1.500. 
Z  think  that  la  fine.  But  there  is  a  weaknes* 
In  tbe  structure.  We  may  aa  well  face  It, 
although  I  know  that  he  will  not  admit  It, 
but  I  am  going  to  expoee  It  In  the  hope  that 
he  will  agree  with  me  In  the  future. 

First,  we  have  got  to  put  what  he  1*  trying 
to  do  Into  law.  We  have  got  to  have  the 
authority  of  all-time  statutes  behind  It.  or 
there  will  be.  or  can  be,  after  Armistice  Day, 
a  similar  situation  to  that  which  I  partici- 
pated In  after  the  First  World  War,  where 
we  who  put  the  Employment  Office  on  the 
map,  flaw  it  waahed  out  with  one  stroke  of  a 
pen:  and  if  it  was  done  once,  it  can  be  done 
again.  There  isn't  any  solution  for  that  ex- 
cept Federal  law.  That  Is  why  I  especially 
request  all  of  you  to  give  your  best  efforts 
to  pressing  for  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
103  and  Senat*  Bcaolutlon  43  to  place  a  Divi- 


sion for  the  PhyaicaUy  Handlcai^ied  In  the 
Employment  Service. 

I  wUl  not  debate,  aa  I  say,  the  facU  a*  they 
are  now  esUblished.  and  they  are  doing  fine 
work,  which  is  to  be  credited  prlnuirlly  to 
our  friend  K.  Vernon  Banta.  He  is  doing  a 
fine  job  on  that,  and  we  should  help  him. 
We  can  help  him,  but  there  Is  one  job  be 
cannot  do,  and  that  Is  our  job. 

We  have  got  to  put  it  over  in  Oongreai. 
We  have  got  to  make  what  he  la  doing  today 
effective  tomorrow,  and  for  the  next  day,  and 
for  all  time,  for  all  people.  That  la  our  prob- 
lem. I  am  sure  he  s}-mpathiies,  and  I  am 
sure  he  hopes  we  succeed  In  It. 

Vernon,  under  ordinary  circumstance*,  we 
would  Mitnnlt  you  to  our  questions,  but  I 
think  we  tmderstand  very  clearly  from  yotu 
addreas  Ju*t  what  ha*  been  done  and  what 
the  theme  of  It  u.  I  think  that  we  can  eay 
to  you  that  we  will  give  you  our  best  ooopara- 
tlon.    J  thank  yuu  very,  very  much. 


A  GoBtla  KoifH-Goorf •  W.  Norrii 

EXTBtSIOlf  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Msw  Toas 
»  1HS  HOUSE  OF  HVMMDrrATIVM 


Monday,  September  it,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Bpeakor.  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RsooM,  I  Include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  iwrtlclpatlng  in 
tbe  Norrls  memorial  broadcast  on  Fri- 
day. September  U,  1944,  over  Station 
WEVD: 

■merson.  In  hi*  aaiay  on  Character,  wrot«: 
"A  llttl*  IntagrKy  la  better  than  any  career." 
In  a  aubeequent  eermon  Emerson  credited 
Socratee  with  the  remark,  "Integrity  1*  better 
than  charity." 

We  are  living  In  a  period  of  oatloiua  rest- 
lessness, of  political,  economic,  and  social 
upheaval.  We  are  engaged  in  global  warfare. 
Otir  thoughts  and  energies  are  diverted  from 
normal  intervale  of  contemplation.  Hence, 
we  may  not  perceive  a  Socrates  or  an  Emer- 
son in  our  midst  today,  but  every  American 
haa  recognized  the  monumental  integrity  and 
the  great  political  career  of  the  deeply 
motirned  and  greatly  beloved  Oeorge  W.  Nor- 
rls. When  he  wae  reported  gravely  111  re- 
cently, the  hearta  of  millions  of  Americans 
contracted  with  anxiety  and  all  prayed  he 
would  be  spared — that  thla  valiant,  gallant, 
lion-hearted  gentleman  would  continue  to 
grace  by  his  presence  an  upset  world. 

Norrls  had  counted  among  bia  friends  the 
great  men  of  his  generation,  yet  none  of  his 
contemporaries  could  make  the  proud  boast 
that  they  had  been  the  recipients  at  naore 
genuine  praise. 

When  he  was  retired  from  public  office  in 
1042.  after  more  than  40  years  of  devoted  and 
constructive  service,  liberal  Americans  were 
as  discouraged  and  disheartened  as  he.  How- 
ever, this  very  defeat  proved  to  be  a  triumph. 
Oratefid  citizens  from  evcs7  State  in  the 
Union  telegraphed,  wrote,  and  otherwiee  con- 
veyed to  him  their  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  steadfast  support  of  their  cause. 

George  W.  Norrls  waa  a  quiet,  serious  man 
of  simple  tastes.  Democratic  by  nature,  he 
cotUd  not  be  aloof.  He  steered  a  quiet  course 
through  the  ttmnoll  of  public  life.  He  never 
aotjght  publicity,  yet  his  activities  in  the  Sen- 
ate drew  blazing  headlines.  His  solicitude 
for  the  "little  fellow"  was  spontaneous.  He 
waa  particularly  sensitive  to  inequalitie*  and 
Injtistlces.  It  ha*  been  said  that  honesty 
waa  a  fetlah  with  Norrls  becauae  h*  never 


heeltated  to  antagonise  the  eaptalna  of  m- 
dustry.  the  Members  of  the  Bouse  and  Sen- 
ate, Cabinet  members,  even  residents  of  th* 
White  House.  He  never  Indulged  in  thunder- 
ing bursts  of  oratory  but  strove  constantly 
to  simplify  complicated  issues. 

George  W.  Norrls  tried  to  reach  the  aver- 
age man — and  he  succeeded.  He  was  loved  a* 
a  brother.  He  would  relate  brief,  simple  f acu 
that  any  voter  could  understand.  In  him.  a 
cltlaen  knew  he  was  bleseed  «ith  a  courageou* 
advocate.  Nonia  had  faith  in  tbe  average 
man — he  wa*  brilliantly  repaid  by  a  slavish 
devotion.  He  had  stubomly  refused  to  com- 
promise, he  had  stayed  in  many  a  hop*le*i 
fight,  and,  strongly  enough,  h*  had 
many  a  dream  come  true. 

When  I  took  the  oath  of  oOce  In  th*  I 
of  Repreeenutlvss  in  March  1933,  CHorg*  W. 
Noma  had  already  oompltod  an  awe-lnspu-ing 
record  after  30  years  of  service,  first  a*  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congraa*  and  then  a*  a  Svnator  from 
th*  Bute  of  Mebraaka.  He  bad  entered  the 
political  arena  as  a  Mepubllcan,  with  a  con> 
servatlve  background,  ttsditionaily  American. 
His  metamorphosis  wa*  slow  but  st«ady  but 
he  wa*  th*n  reoqgnlaed  ae  on*  of  th*  mo*t 
effective  Ineurgent*  In  Congraa*. 

HI*  first  victory  wa*  \n  th*  Mouaa  h*  wa* 
largaly  ln*trum*ntal  In  th*  overthrow  of 
Cannonlsm.  Ttia  re*ult*d  In  the  reform  of 
Mouse  rgtm.  Ms  totst  sMompUshsd  a  slmUar 
task  in  th*  fsnau. 

Hs  condemned  monopoly,  denounced  the 
fsvored  few,  he  demanded  Investigations, 
he  soorrhed  the  money  trust,  he 
Industrial  and  agrarian  reforms, 
catsd  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the 
recall,  the  direct  sisotlon  of  Benstors,  he 
sought  Foet  OAce  and  jtidlclal  reforms.  Tbe 
Ust  U  endlses. 

Be  was  relentlees  m  combat  on  th*  floor. 
Strategy  wa*  hi*  great  weapon,  fact*  and 
statUtic*  hi*  able  a**lstanta.  He  would  be- 
come desperately  discouraged  and  depressed 
at  times,  yet  eome  Inner  foroe,  that  could 
not  and  would  not  be  denied,  drove  him  on 
to  hla  appointed  tasks.  He  sought  constantly 
to  relieve  the  plight  of  rural  populatlona. 
He  was  the  fearlees  champion  of  labor.  B* 
was  revered  for  his  fight  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Anti-Injunction  Act._  He  hammered 
away  until  he  secured  passage  of  the  twentieth 
amendment. 

When  a  aeasoned  newspaperman  praises. 
It  Is  praise  indeed.  "If  I  were  a  Senator," 
said  one  Washington  newspaper  man,  "in 
aome  plane  of  existence  and  Oeorge  Norrls 
ahould  be  there  in  the  Senate,  as  I  hope  he 
would  be,  and  I  sbotild  come  in  late,  and 
know  nothing  vrhatever  about  the  Issue  In- 
volved, when  the  time  came  to  vote,  I  should 
find  out  how  Norrls  had  voted  and  vote  th* 
aame  way.  knowing  I  had  done  no  disservte* 
to  the  people." 

Like  naost  great  men.  Senator  Harris  had  a 
vision — a  very  cherished  dream.  He  dealred 
to  tmlfy  into  a  great  power  system  all  the 
rivers  In  the  country.  Even  small  streams 
would  be  linked  with  the  greater  develop- 
ments. He  sought  to  utilise  the  power  po- 
tentials of  the  Nation  in  order  to  bring  cheap 
electricity  into  every  home  and  farm.  He 
felt  that  people  could  never  appreciate  tbe 
true  meaning  of  electricity  untu  they  had 
gotten  up  before  dawn  and  perform  farm 
chores  by  hand. 

Senator  Norrls  was  convinced  of  the  dawn 
of  an  electrical  age.  If  private  monopoly 
prevailed,  he  foresaw  that  "it  would  be  able 
to  enslave  the  people." 

He  lived  to  see  his  Tlston  of  atatmdant 
hydroelectric  power  fulfilled  In  the  masstv« 
dams  that  hold  tMck  the  great  rivers  of 
America.  T.  V.  A.  was  an  engineering  feat 
that  proved  the  ecope  of  his  brilliant  image. 

He  was  as  constant  as  the  North  Star  In 
promoting  the  power  program  of  the  Hew 
Deal.  He  defended  the  economic  program 
of  the  present  administration  with  all  the 
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peniMfilve  force  at  his  command.  He  re- 
garded It  aa  the  first  sincere  attempt  to  Im- 
prove  Itfe  for  the  average  man. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  named  him  "the 
very  perfect  gentle  knight  of  American  pro- 
grcaslve  ideals"  and  knight  he  was.  his  Holy 
OrmJI.    the    true    realizaxton    of    democratic 


George  W.  Norria  was  regarded  as  a  national 
Institution.  He  was  the  Nation's  top  liberal. 
W«  abail  sorely  miss  his  solid  statwe — bis 
•i»Jtti1o«  Qsefulness.  Through  40  years  of 
aerrlce  In  Washington.  Senator  Norrls  proved 
beyond  question  that  integrity  was  not  In- 
compatible with  public  office.  He  had  only 
cue  "ioosa" — his  conscience. 


How  Great  a  Debt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLOBIOA 
Df  TRX  ROT78X  OF  RKPRtaTtnATlVES 

Wednesday,  Sevtember  13.  1944 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
who  make  up  our  Government  have 
some  momentous  decisions  ahead  of 
them.  Quite  apart  from  the  highly  im- 
portant matters  of  reconversion  but 
equally  necessary  are  decisions  on  the 
Governments'  financial  policies  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  question  of  excessive 
X  expenditures  has  not  been  faced  squarely 
for  a  good  many  years.  Our  public  debt 
Is  dangerously  high.  Shall  we  continue 
to  increase  it?  Balanced  budgets, 
which  are  necessary  before  we  can  think 
of  reducing  our  debt,  have  not  been 
achieved  in  12  years.  Shall  we  deter- 
mine to  balance  our  National  Budget 
when  the  war  is  won?  The  American 
people  will  welcome  a  realistic  answer 
to  thsse  questions. 

Before  they  can  be  answered,  it  is  well 
to  know  whether  we  are  embarking  on 
a  program  of  world  financing  of  busi- 
ness; of  world  relief;  or  of  post-war 
lease-lend.  Our  responsibility  to  our 
returning  soldiers,  to  our  own  citizens, 
requires  that  we  consider  carefully  each 
step  that  may  further  add  to  a  national 
debt  which  Is  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  spend-for-prosperity  advocates  and 
those  who  are  preparing  for  a  world  re- 
habilitation program  at  American  ex- 
pense can  hardly  afford  to  overlook  the 
prospect  that  our  national  economy  can 
collapse  under  the  weight  of  added  debt. 
We  who  owe  more  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world  must  accept  the  fact  that 
we  cannbt  safely  attempt  to  cure  our 
economic  ills  and  those  of  the  world  by 
spending.  * 

Ours  is  a  position  of  world  leadership, 
and  ours  is  a  responsibility  which  we 
must  not  fail.  But  we  must  learn  to 
lead  through  statesmanship  and  not  by 
purse  strings. 

Congress  has  shown  courage  and  vi- 
sion in  the  type  of  legislation  which  it 
has  designed  to  expedite  the  program  of 
reconversion.  It  has  boldly  left  the 
course  of  paternalism  ty  government. 
and  while  it  has  provided  substantial 
Kids  where  necessary  for  the  reconver- 
sion process,  it  has  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  exercise  the  free 
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I  take  pleasure  In  Introducing  to  you.  the 
Honorable  Jekkt  Voobhis,  of  California,  an 
honorary  life  member  of  Lodge  No.  1.  lir. 
VooEHis.     [Applause.] 

ADDRESS    or    HON.    JXSKT    VOOKHIS,    MXMBXa    OW 
CONGRESS   ROM   CALIFORNIA 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  more  time 
to  be  with  you  this  morning,  but  we  have 
some  rather  Important  legislation  on  the  floor, 
and  I  have  to  get  back  up  to  Capitol  Hill. 

I  am  glad  to  be  again  with  my  friends  In 
A.  P.  P.  H.,  because  I  have  a  deep  personal 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped, 
and,  also.  I  have  a  personal  Interest  In  the 
growth  and  activities  of  A.  P.  P.  H.,  Itself, 
becaxise  It^ -held  Its  flrst  convention  in  my 
office,  and  niy  then  secretary.  Duape  De- 
Schatne.  now  In  the  United  States  Army.  In 
London,  was  elected  as  Its  first  secretary. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing one  of  your  New  York  City  lodges, 
and  a  little  later,  one  of  the  lodges  of  this 
city.  At  that  time  yova  program  was  Just 
being  projected,  and  I  am  Indeed  happy  to 
say  that  much  progress  has  been  made,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  still  greater  prog- 
ress will  be  made  in  the  future. 

Through  your  ceaseless  campaigning,  you 
have  opened  up  more  and  better  opportuni- 
ties for  your  people,  both  In  government  and 
in  private  Industry.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  various  rehabilitation  programs  these  past 
a  years,  but,  despite  that,  the  field  as  yet.  In 
my  opinion,  has  only  barely  been  scratched. 

We  are  told  that  rehabilitation  has  stepped 
up  from  approximately  30,000  people  yearly, 
to  now  around  50,000  and  piore.  But  still,  we 
lack  facilities,  personnel,  and  money,  to  do 
this  job  as  It  should  and  must,  ultimately,  be 
done. 

After  recent  testimony  by  various  experts 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  recently.  Its  chairman. 
Senator  Pepper,  Is  said  to  have  stated  that  the 
problems  thus  explored  would  require  not  less 
than  $2,000,000,000  to  adequately  deal  with 
them,  and  unquestionably,  the  same  situation 
applies  to  the  physically  handicapped. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  solving  this  problem  lies.  In 
part,  with  the  Federal  Government.  We  can- 
not blink  the  fact  that  national  Indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  has,  already, 
caused  serious  repercussions,  because  of  our 
past  sins  of  omission.  Proof  cf  that  Is  sub- 
mitted In  the  findings  of  the  selective  service. 
In  the  extremely  large  number  of  men  who 
were  rejected  for  military  service  because  of 
some  physical  handicap.  Doubtless,  with 
adequate  treatment.  In  time,  most  of  these 
cases  could  have  been  avoided. 

This  prodigal  waste  of  our  youth  and  even 
adults  must  stop.  It  Is  just  as  important  to 
conserve  human  resources  as  it  la  to  rebuild, 
for  example,  dust  bowls,  or  create  vast  reser- 
voirs of  electric  power  from  hitherto  untapped 
sources  of  our  mighty  rivers.  We  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  into  the  t>elief 
that  these  Ills  will  cure  themselves.  Indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  unless  this  Nation  makes 
a  mighty  effort  to  rehabilitate  every  man  and 
woman,  to  their  fullest  potential  of  usefiil- 
ness,  then  we  are  doomed  to  disaster.  In  the 
days  to  come  we  shall  need  the  services  in 
some  capacity,  of  everj  citizen,  and  unques- 
tionably they  can  pull  a  larger  share  of  the 
national  load  If  they  are  In  physical  condition 
to  do  so. 

I  believe  the  Nation  is  slowly  waking  up  to 
the  need  for  action  In  this  matter.  At  pres- 
ent, very  likely,  this  interest  la  somewhat  sel- 
fish in  a  sense,  as  It  Is  based,  doubtlessly, 
upon  the  crying  need  for  manpower  at  this, 
the  most  critical  moment  In  our  Nation's 
history,  both  militarily  and  industrially. 
While  this  present  Interest  Is  heartening  to 
those  of  us  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
handicapped,  the  question  is.  Will  it  carry 
over  into  the  post-war  period,  or  will  the  pub- 
lic forget  a  few  days  after  next  armistice. 
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and    slump    Into    inertia,    abandoning    the 
handicapped  to  their  own  devices? 

Tliere  Is  no  royal  road  to  success  and  in 
this  Instance  I  am  sxire  that  all  of  you  realise 
that  you  have  only  begun  your  fight  for 
wider  opportunities  and  adequate  treatment 
for  the  handicapped.  To  do  that  effectively 
you  wUl  need  a  powerful  national  organiza- 
tion, stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
strong  enough  to  compel  public  attention. 
You  cannot  expect  busy  people  to  do  anything 
atx>ut  your  troubles,  unless  they  know  what 
those  troubles  are,  and  what  must  be  applied 
as  remedies  therefor. 

Moreover,  you  will  make  a  far  greater  Im- 
pression upon  the  general  public  If  you,  your- 
selves, will  undertake  to  lead  the  way  and  by 
setting  a  good  example  In  observing  the  re- 
eponslbllltles  of  good  citizenship,  compel  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  handicapped  as  a  vital 
factor  In  the  Nation's  economy. 

Be  diligent  in  your  duties  as  citizens.  Do 
what  work  you  may  have  assigned  to  you. 
which  you  are  capable  of  doing,  with  might 
and  main.  Lend  your  full  strength  and  sup- 
port to  every  effort  this  Nation  is  making  in 
this  world  struggle,  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  common  man.  I  am  sure  that  each  of 
you.  in  his  or  her  own  way,  is  making  every 
possible  sacrifice  now  to  aid  In  the  war  effort. 
but  all  of  us  must  redouble  these  efforts  so 
that  the  enemy  will  be  speedily  defeated,  and 
peace  again  spread  Its  wings  over  a  troubled 
world. 

A.  F.  P.  H.  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
perform  a  vital  public  service.  It  Is  the  only 
organization  containing  In  Its  membership 
all  types  of  handicapped,  both  civilian  and 
military.  For  what  It  has  already  accom- 
plished. I  believe  it  Is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  the  American  people  In  general. 

I  cannot  close  without  making  some  men- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
Aid  to  the  Handicapped.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Congress  has  so  signally  recognized 
Its  responsibility  to  the  handicapped  in  hav- 
ing thus  established  this  committee,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations win  be  the  means  of  creating  a 
national  program  of  long-range  operation  and 
one  which  will  do  full  Justice  to  your  needs 
and  all  the  needs  of  handicapped  people  gen- 
erally. 

But  you  must  see  to  It  that  Congress  Is 
continually  reminded  of  these  matters.  We 
are  very  busy  and  we  may  at  times,  under 
stress  of  other  affairs,  temporarily  forget,  or 
lay  aside  some  problem  In  which  we  are, 
and  should  be.  vitally  Interested.  It  Is  your 
duty.  then,  to  keep  this  Issue  so  alive  that  It 
will  l>e  considered  Important  all  the  time  and 
be  dealt  with  on  that  basis. 

Again.  Mr.  Piesldent  and  friends,  I  am 
happy  Indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
greeting  you  in  A.  F.  P.  H.,  and  I  wish  for  you 
a  continuance  of  success  as  an  organization 
and  better  health  and  well-being  for  all  of 
you  as  Individuals. 
I  thank  you. 

President  Strachan.  Jerry,  that's  fine. 
Let's  give  him  a  rising  vote. 

|The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 


Emie'i  Coming  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  finest  reporting  Jobs  in  this 
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war  has  been  done  by  Ernie  Pyle.  His 
interesting  and  timely  reporting  has 
gained  him  millions  of  readers.  I  have 
personally  bought  the  Washington  News 
every  day  in  order  to  read  his  column. 
On  September  5  his  paper  carried  a  head- 
line on  his  column  entitled  Ernie's  Com- 
ing Home."    He  said: 

I  do  hate  terribly  to  leave  right  now,  but  1 
have  given  out.  I've  been  immersed  in  it  too 
long.  My  spirit  Is  wobbly  and  my  mind  Is 
confused.  The  hurt  has  finally  become  too 
great.  All  of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  I  heard  one  more  shot  or  saw  one  more 
dead  man,  I  would  go  off  my  nut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point 
that  last  column  written  by  that  out- 
standing correspondent  so  that  posterity 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  reactions 
while  covering  this  war: 

PAtu.— This  Is  the  last  of  these  columns 
from  Europe.  By  the  time  you  read  tills, 
the  old  man  will  be  on  his  way  back  to  Amer- 
ica. After  that  will  come  a  long,  long  rest. 
And  after  the  rest — well,  you  never  can  telL 
Undoubtedly  this  seems  to  you  to  be  a 
funny,  time  for  a  fellow  to  be  quitting  the 
war!  It  Is  a  funny  time.  But  I'm  not  leaving 
because  of  a  whim,  or  even  especially  because 
I'm  homesick. 

I'm  leaving  for  one  reason  only — because 
I  have  just  got  to  stop.  "I've  had  It,"  as  they 
say  In  the  Army.  I  have  had  all  I  can  take 
for  a  while. 

I've  been  29  months  overseas  since  this  war 
started;  have  written  around  700,000  words 
about  It;  have  totaled  nearly  a  year  In  the 
front  lines. 

I  do  hate  terribly  to  leave  right  now,  but  I 
have  given  out.  I've  been  Immersed  In  it  too 
long.  My  spirit  Is  wobbly  and  my  mind  Is 
confused.  The  hurt  has  finally  become  too 
great.  All  of  a  sudden  It  seemed  to  me  that 
if  I  heard  one  more  shot  or  saw  one  more 
dead  man,  I  would  go  off  my  nut.  And  If  I 
had  to  write  one  more  column  I'd  collapse. 
So  I'm  on  my  way.  It  may  be  that  a  few 
months  of  peace  will  restore  some  vim  to  my 
spirit,  and  I  can  go  war  horsing  off  to  the 
Pacific.  We'll  see  what  a  little  New  Mexico 
sunshine  does  along  that  line.  Even  after 
2 '4  years  of  war  writing  there  still  is  a  lot  I 
would  like  to  tell.  I  wish  right  now  that  I 
could  tell  you  about  our  gigantic  and  stag- 
gering supply  system  that  keeps  these  great 
armies  moving. 

I'm  sorry  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  around 
to  many  branches  of  service  that  so  often 
are  neglected.  I  would  like  to  have  written 
about  the  transportation  corps  and  the  air- 
port engineers  and  the  wlre-strlngers  and  the 
chemical  mortars  and  the  port  battalions. 
To  all  of  those  that  I  have  missed,  my  apolo- 
gies. But  the  Army  over  here  is  just  too  big 
to  cover  It  all.  I  know  the  first  question 
everyone  will  ask  when  I  get  home  Is,  "When 
will  the  war  be  over?" 

So  I'll  answer  even  before  you  ask  me, 
and  the  answer  Is,  "I  don't  know." 

We  all  hope  and  most  of  us  think  It  won't 
be  too  long  now.  And  yet  there's  a  possi- 
bility of  It  going  on  and  on.  even  after  we 
aie  deep  In  Germany.  The  Germans  are  des- 
perate and  their  leaders  have  nothing  to 
quit  for. 

Every  day  the  war  continues  Is  another 
hideous  black  mark  against  the  German  Na- 
tion. They  are  beaten  and  yet  they  haven't 
quit.  Every  life  lost  from  here  on  is  a  life 
lost  to  no  purpose. 

If  Germany  does  deliberately  drag  this  war 
on  and  on  she  will  so  Infuriate  the  world  by 
her  Inhuman  btill-headedness  that  she  ts 
apt  to  be  committing  national  suicide.  In 
our  other  campaigns  we  felt  we  were  fight- 
ing, on  the  whole,  a  pretty  good  people.  But 
we  don't  feel  that  way  now.    A  change  has 


occurred.  On  the  western  front  the  Ger- 
mans have  shown  their  real  cruelty  of  mind. 
We  didn't  used  to  hate  them,  but  we  do  now. 

The  outstanding  figure  on  this  western 
front  is  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  Nelson  Bradley.  He 
is  so  modest  and  sincere  that  he  probably 
will  not  get  his  proper  credit,  except  in  mUi- 
tary  textbooks. 

But  he  has  proved  himself  a  great  general 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  And  as  a  human 
being,  he  Is  Just  as  great.  Having  him  In 
command  has  been  a  blessed  good  fortune 
for  America.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  bad 
about  leaving.  Even  hating  the  whole  busi- 
ness as  much  as  I  do,  you  come  to  be  a  part 
of  It.  And  you  leave  some  of  yourself  here 
when  you  depart.  Being  with  the  American 
soldier  has  been  a  rich  experience. 

To  the  thousands  of  them  that  I  know 
personally  and  the  other  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands for  whom  I  have  had  the  himible 
privilege  of  being  a  sort  of  mouthpiece,  this 
then  is  to  say  good-bye  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ernie  Pyle  has  earned  the 
right  to  have  relief  from  the  rigors  of 
war  and  no  one  will  deny  It., I  call  at- 
tention again,  however,  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  men  who  have  had  the 
same  experience  as  Ernie  Pyle,  but  who 
have  had  no  relief  for  30  months  or  more, 
and  who  cannot  even  secure  a  30-day 
furlough.  They  too  are  in  mental  and 
physical  conditions  which  are  driving 
many  insane.  These  are  forgotten  men 
who  fight  in  strange,  disease-infected  * 
lands  away  from  our  kind  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  cannot 
shirk  its  responsibility  to  these  men  or 
to  their  families.  To  many  of  them  this 
war  will  never  be  over  for  the  Impress 
of  their  service  will  never  leave  them. 
Thus  far  the  War  Department  has  failed 
to  afford  relief,  excuses  are  given  that 
belie  the  facts.  The  time  has  come  for 
action  by  this  Congress.  Further  delay 
can  only  mean  disease  and  death  for 
those  brave  men. 


A  Prayer  for  Labor  Day 


EXTENSION  op  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  poem  entitled  "A  Prayer 
for  Labor  Day"  by  Frank  Hopkins,  which 
appeared  in  the  Labor  Beacon.  Friday, 
September  1, 1944,  published  at  Michigan 
City.  Ind.:  ^ 

a  PSATER  FOR  LABOR  DAT 

Lord— 

The  black  smoke  of  a  million  chimneys  climb 
to  Thee 

The  smell  of  sweat  and  coke,  of  molten  steel. 
cloth, 

Pape]|,  ink,  wood,  dinner  buckets,  mechanics' 
soap  and  grime 

Like  Incense  from  our  altars  rise,  day  after 
day,  night  after  night 

Seven  days,  twenty -four  hours  each,  a  week- 
including  Sunday. 


t- 


I 


It 
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There  Is  tbe  thundering  of  dninw.  the  clang- 
ing crash  of  CTabals 

The  shnining.  dipping  atep*  of  men  and 
women 

The  wall  of  engine  whiatlea,  quick  good-byet 

Tired,  grunting  hello's 

Tbe  creak  of  betfapiings.  ihe  cUtterlng  of 
alarm  clocks 

agma  days,  twenty-four  hours  each,  a  week. 

But  all  these  things  You  know.  O  Lord,  and 

more — 
The  tired  arms,  the  burning  eyes,  the  leaden 

rc^t 

The  dark  of  morning,  the  dark  of  night,  the 

^j  ot  sunshine 
Lost  between;  the  newspaper  headlines  read 

and  tossed  aside 
■Ohe  landlord  paid—."  "the  light  bill  paid—." 

"the  neighbors—" 
And  th;  drowsiness,  the  sadden  silence,  and 

the  loud-breathed  sleep. 


We  r«nember  an  old  hymn  heard  once  long 

ago.  some  place,  some  time     •     •     • 
~We  are  but  mortals  here  below     •     •     •  " 

These  words  are  true.  O  Lord. 
Tired,  sweating,  grunting,  quarreling,  wonry- 

ing  Images  of  Thee. 
But  mortals,  none  the  less.    We  may  have 

failed  time  after  time 
To  do  the  right  and  did  the  wrong,  made 

errors,  forgot  our  own  destiny 
Let  the  OMTk  of  Cain  blot  out  Your  mark 
upon  cur  brow. 

But  You  yooreelf  were  human  Ofwe,  and  Ton 

will  mMlerstand 
How  easily  It  Is  to  let  things  slide,  to  oloM 

yoiur  eyes  when  reality 
Becomes  too  much     •     •     •     perhaps  it  is  a 

thing  that  You  yourself  endowed 
Us  with,  a   morphlate  to  keep   our   minds 

from  snapping  with  the  weight 
Of  multitudes  of   griefs   and  worries.    But 

wc>e  been  making  up  ail  this 
Beven  day*,  twenty-four  hours  each,  a  week. 

You.  when  you  walked  upon  this  earth  chose 

laboring  men  for  belpera. 
Ferhaps   because   You    knew  that   he   who 

tolls,  while  weak,  will  know; 
Who.  working,  better  understands  the  word 

that  You.  a  worker,  had  to  give. 
We  who  send  our  smokes  to  heaven,  who  In 

theaa  4Bf»  of  darkness 
"""^-Jtorsake    the   day.    forego    the    night,    rivet 

and  heat,  cut  and  hammer 
Once     more     understand     the     Word     you 

brought. 

You   choae   the   seventh   day   for   rest.    We 

forago  Your  day  and  we  forego  ours 
For  You  understand.  O  Lord,  that  we — the 

little  folks— the  workers 
Have  ajobtodo     •     •     •    the  job  that 

Ycu  yourself  began  so  long  ago. 
Fqr   tbe  earth  la  sick,  and  it  groans  with 

alavery,  and  the  old  gods 
Stalk  abroad  In  bloody,  muddy  boots;   they 

rain  death  from  the  skies 
And  the  shrieks  and  sobs  of  the  oppressed 

drown  out  our  hymns  of  praise. 

Some  day  In  Your  wisdom.  Lord.  You  may 
^  step  all  this.    Yet  tf  It  be  Your 

Will  that  men  must  die.  that  mM'lonw  more 

tend  the  aacrlflclal^ 
Flrea.  must  bleed,  and  sweat,  and  gasp  from 

weariness,  but  give  us  strength 
To  do  our  part.    Let  the  roaring  machines 

be  pipe  organs,  our 
Pactorlee.  cathedrals,  our  working  men  and 

women,  saints  in  overalls. 
The    glare    of    the    blasting    furnaces    oxir 

stainad-^lass  windows 
And   the   whistles    at   morning,   noon,   and 

XilSht.  our  chimes. 


tht 


OLord— 
We  called  our  day  <rf 
The  Babbath.    But  yet 
rest     * 

To  stop.    And  so  this 

Labor  Day  but 
Not  victory  alone  upon 
An  outward  sign  of  what 

in.     But  victory, 
Owr  the  age-dd  boats 

Ignorance 
Lust.   Murder,    Politics 

Glory  and  Selfish 


Intolei  ance 


Again  our  marching  lln^s  are  thin  this  year, 

our  celebrations 
Much  less  boisterous. 
The  black  smokes  of  a  i4llllon  chimneys  will 

climb  upward 
The  smell  of  sweat  and 

the  roar  of  plane  i 
The  rattling  clattering 

shafts  of  guns 
The  rumble  of  new  shlbs  sliding  down  the 

ways 
The  confident  step  of  niarchUig  youth — 
All  these  things  You'll  h  tar  and  see,  and  may 

You  find  them  gcod. 


rebt  the  Day  of  Labor, 
Lhere  Is  no  time  for 

Job's  too  big 
rear  again  it  Is  not 

Vfctory  Day 

the  battlellnes — for 
might  be  done  wlth- 
O  Lord 
of  darkness — Greed, 


(Instead   of  heart), 
l>ride. 


]  tut — 


;oal,  of  molten  steel, 


of  tanks,  the  grim 


For  Labor  gives  itaelf  U 

You  represent — 
Bappinees  for  all,  the  c 

thereof  for  aU; 
A  brotherhood,  democracy 

the  heart,  a  polit^l 
Phrase  no  longer.    An 

better  wortd. 
But  better  world,  or  n(it 

Ing  a  better  Job 
And  may  You  find  It 

•     •     •    orday, 


Tou  and  the  cause 

th  for  all.  the  fnUta 

of  man,  built  from 
il 
honest  effort  for  a 


,  O  Lord,  we're  do- 
least 
I  ood  this  Labor  Day 
Amen. 
— Frank  Hopkins. 


LMf  May  I  W«v«I 


EXTENSION  O: '  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  GEORGE 


or  ntoiAMA 


HI  THK  HOUSE  OP 
Monday. 


I^PRESENTATTVBS 
18,  1944 


Septei iber 


8  leaker. 


Mr.  Oni.TE.   Mr 
to  extend  my  remarlc 
lowing  editorial  fron 
News-Sentinel.    I  beli  sve 
sage  which  we  all  mig|it 
as  we  celebrate  the 
fifty-seventh  birtbdaj 
our  Constitution: 


Sim  ?llcity. 


An  erlcan 


"It  ranks  above  every 
tutlon   for   the   lntnn4c 
scheme.  Its  adaptation 
of  the  people,   the 
precision  of  its  languag  y 
ture  of  dellniteness  In 
ity  in  detaUs." 

Thus  did  James  Bryc^  t 
torlan,  describe  the 
In  his  classical  work  on 
monwealth.  wherein  he 
fundamental   law 
167  years  ago  tomorrow 
In  the  past — partlcularl  ' 
the  old  English  commoi 
of   authorities   cculd 
each  supreme  in  its  owi  i 
less  beyond  that  sphere 

The  55  men  who  drafted 
whose  one  hundred  and 
day  Aniericans  will 
during  the  week  ensuing 
Philadelphia  in  May  of 


\ 


W.  GILUE 


under  leave 

I  include  the  fol- 

the  Port  Wayne 

it  bears  a  mes- 

well  contemplate 

one  hundred  and 

of  the  signing  of 


)ther  written  constl- 

excellence   of   Its 

o  the  circumstances 

brevity,   and 

its  Judicious  mix- 

pt'inciple  with  elastic- 


noted  British  hls- 
Constitution, 
the  American  Corn- 
Minted  cut  that  our 
adcpjted    at   Philadelphia 
had  its  roots  deep 
in  the  principle  of 
law  that  "a  variety 
Bimultaneotisly. 
sphere,  but  power- 


eclst 


cele  irate 


our  Constitution, 
fifty-seventh  birth- 
tomorrow,  and 
had  assembled  in 
with  the  original 


1787 


purpoee  of  merely  amending  the  makeshift 
Articles  of  Confederation  under  which  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  had  operated  during  the 
first  4  years  after  their  Ut>eration  from  British 
tyranny. 

The  Philadelphia  Convention's  long  ses- 
sions were  under  the  skillful  chairmanship 
of  George  Washington,  who.  under  the  new 
Constitution,  was  to  be  the  American  Re- 
public's first  Chief  Magistrate,  as  he  had  been 
the  patriot  armies'  chief  field  commander  in 
their  battles  with  British  Redcoats  and 
George  m's  Hessian  hirelings. 

After  4  months  of  debate,  which  oft  grew 
heated,  but  was  steadily  tempered  by  the 
conciliatory  influence  of  gentle,  wise,  old 
Benjamin  Franklin,  tbe  advocates  of  a  strong 
Federal  centralism  (led  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  Gouverneur  Morris)  reached  a  com- 
promise with  such  SUtes'  rlghu  extremists 
as  Lansing.  Yates.  Martin,  and  Bedford,  to 
produce  the  well-balancd  new  charter  of 
American  Government  as  It  was  finally  signed 
on  September  17.  1787. 

"It  was,"  as  one  commentator  has  said, 
"the  product  at  centuries  of  human  strug- 
gle, summarlaed  from  history  and  personal 
observation  by  men  of  the  highest  integrity, 
deepest  thought,  best  education,  and  widest 
experience,  who  were  living  in  America  at 
that  time." 

Definite  in  principle,  elastic  In  detail, 
■dap ted  to  changing  circtimstances  and  con- 
ditions by  reason  of  a  nice  fiexibility  and 
thoughtfully  safegiiarded  amendabillty.  our 
Constitution  is  the  firm  foundation  and 
ultimate  security  of  our  free  system  of  gov- 
erxunent. 

Even  a  cursory  review  of  our  fundamental 
law's  provisions  will  readily  reveal  the  de- 
gree to  which  its  framers  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing their  declared  purpose  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  In- 
sure domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

It  is  interesting  now,  after  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  of  the  continuous  exist- 
ence of  our  Republic  under  this  Constltu« 
tion,  to  recall  how,  in  a  letter  to  Gov. 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  not  long 
after  the  new  charter  had  been  adopted. 
George  Washington  felt  moved  solemnly  to 
remark: 

"We  may.  with  a  kind  of  pious  and  grate- 
ful exultation,  trace  the  finger  of  Providence 
through  those  dark  and  mysterious  events 
which  first  conduced  the  States  to  appoint 
a  general  convention,  and  then  led  them, 
one  after  another,  by  such  steps  as  were 
best  calculated  to  effect  the  object,  Into  an 
adoption  of  the  systems  recommended  by 
that  general  convention — thereby,  in  all 
human  probability,  laying  a  lasting  founda- 
tion for  tranquility  and  happiness,  when  ws 
had  all  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  con- 
fxislon  and  misery  were  coming  rapidly  upon 
us." 

Today,  again,  there  is  an  too  much  oc- 
casion for  apprehension  leSt  tbe  steadily 
lengthening  shadows  of  another  OmlnQUs 
visitation  of  a  misery  even  more  dreadful 
than  that  feared  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  convened  at  Philadelphia  In  the 
spring  of  1787. 

It  Is,  however,  our  great  good  fortune  that 
today  we  are  not  lacking  m  "biased  trails"; 
that  we  have  the  Invaluable  advantage  of 
time-tested  experience  under  both  our  basic 
constitutional  principles  and  an  occasional 
misguided  departure  from  their  governance. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
our  yet-remaining  opportunity  to  inspect 
certain  reliable  landmarks — that  U,  to  give 
our  thoughful.  earnest,  and  prayerful  at- 
tention to  those  priceless  principles,  vital 
for  all  their  age,  whi<^  are  embodied  In  our 
Constitution. 
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If  we  will  thus  thoughtfully  penise  the 
simple  language  of  our  fundamental  law — 
which  can  easily  be  read  aloud,  in  Its  en- 
tirety, in  a  space  of  about  half  an  hour — it 
will  almost  certainly  Impress  most  of  us 
that  the  greater  portion  of  our  ills  have  re- 
sulted from  a  rash  ranging  away  from  Its 
essential  fundamentals. 

"The  American  Constitution,"  as  Lord 
Bryce  observed,  "Is  only  about  half  as  long 
as  St.  Paxil's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
one-fourth  as  long  as  many  simple  statutes. 
History  knows  few  Instruments  which.  In 
so  few  words,  lay  down  equally  momentous 
rules  on  a  vast  range  of  matters  of  the  highest 
Importance  and  complexity." 

Are  our  present  perplexities  dreadful  and 
difficult  to  face  through? 

Yes,  of  course.  But  they  are  certainly  no 
more  difficult  than  those  which  stared  the 
Pounding  Fathers  in  the  face,  as  they  en- 
deavored. In  George  Washington's  words,  "to 
weld  13  Jealous  and  discordant  States,  de- 
moralized by  an  exhausting  war,  into  a  united 
and  efficient  Nation." 

If  political  experience  Is  subject  to  the  old 
rule  that  "misery  loves  company."  we  may 
be  able  to  take  some  consolation  that  Wash- 
ington himself  feared,  before  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  assembled: 

"It  Is  all  too  probable  that  no  plan  we 
propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  Is  to  be  sustained.  But,  if, 
to  please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  our- 
selves disapprove,  how  can  we  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in 
the  hands  of  God." 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  raise 
such  a  standard,  and  God  has  richly  blessed 
their  wisdom  and  their  bonesty.  May  He 
henceforth  endow  us,  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, with  a  like  legacy  of  those  same  vital 
virtues. 


Key  to  World  Peace  Is  Underitandtng 
Between  United  States  and  Soviets 


EXTENSION  OP  IlEMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NIW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIlESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Al  Sessions  from  the  California  Union 
Labor  News: 

Ket  to  Woau)  Peace  Is  Undekstanding  Be- 
tween VitTTTD  States  and  Soviets 

(By  Al  Sessions) 
(According  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll,  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  press,  about  50  percent  of 
the  people  of  tbe  United  States  are  still  dis- 
trustful of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  writer  has 
long  been  convinced  that  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  past-war  period  is 
Imperative  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained.  He 
has  attempted  In  this  series  of  articles  to  show 
that  such  cooperation  Is  entirely  possible — 
that  Just  because  one  Is  e8S>>ntlally  capitalist 
and  the  other  essentially  Ssclallst,  does  not 
preclude  trade  and  culttiril  exchange  and 
alliance  to  curb  aggression  i  nd  maintain  the 
peace.  A  third  World  War  would  probably 
destroy  trades  unionism  as  we  know  It.    The 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
tween them,  have  nearly  350,000,000  people, 
nearly  half  the  natural  resources,  and  are  the 
two  greatest  military  powers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Both  have  mixed  populations, 
well  representative  of  all  the  races  and 
peoples  on  the  planet.  If  they  put  aside 
mutual  prejudice,  they  alone  can  prevent 
localized  conflicts  from  developing  into  world 
conflagration.) 

Daniel  Tobln,  president  of  the  teamsters. 
In  a  recent  lEsue  of  the  International's 
monthly  magazine,  said  that  It  was  time  we 
overhauled  our  ideas  about  Russia  and  that 
the  American  labor  movement  send  a  com- 
mission to  study  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union  at  flrst  hand.  Mr.  Tobin  Is  right.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  the  doubtful  luxury  of 
picturing  Joseph  Stalin  with  horns  and  a 
cloven  hoof  and  his  country  as  a  collection 
Of  cringing  slaves  obeying  his  every  whim  for 
fear  of  being  shot.  If  world  peace  is  to  be 
maintained  after  this  holocaust,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  got  to  un- 
derstand each  other  and  have  got  to  cooper- 
ate— commercially  and  militarily.  And  for 
us  to  go  on  believing  things  about  Russia  that 
are  simply  not  so,  will  only  delay  understand- 
ing. 

There  Is  not  such  an  unbridgeable  chasm 
between  Russians  and  Americans  as  some 
people  imagine.  We  In  the  United  States  live 
under  a  system  (for  the  most  part)  of  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  social  tools  of  work; 
the  Russians  live  under  a  system  (for  the 
most  part)  of  state  or  collective  ownership 
of  the  social  tools  of  work.  -  We  favor  pri- 
vate ownership  of  land.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
all  land  and  natural  resources  are  collective 
property,  although  the  people  are  permitted 
access  to  It  and  the  use  of  it  In  perpetuity. 
We  favor,  or  permit,  private  ownership  of 
banking;  the  Russians  do  not.  We  believe  In 
private  profit  from  Industrial  and  business 
operation;  the  Rvisslans  do  not.  In  other 
words,  we  are  living  under  a  modified  cap- 
italist system,  while  Russians  live  under  a 
basically  socialist  system. 

HISTOBT  BEST  JUDGE 

The  Russians  think  that  eventually  their 
system  will  prove  more  efficient  and  bring 
more  abundance  to  all  the  people  than  will 
our  system.  History  will  be  the  Judge.  Cer- 
tainly a  considerable  controversy  has  been 
raging  over  the  question  of  socialism  ever 
since  Karl  Marx  wrote  Das  Kapital.  Socialist 
thinking  Is  world-wide,  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  something  like  180,000,(XX)  people  are 
trying  out  a  practical  application  of  It.  Wen- 
dell WUlkie.  who  visited  the  country,  writes 
In  his  One  World  that  "It  Is  a  dynamic  sys- 
tem, and  It  works."  Many  socialists  say 
that  Russia  does  not  have  socialism,  because 
It  does  not  have  any  democracy.  But  that 
is  sheer  word-twlstlng.  Socialism  means  the 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  land,  nat- 
ural resources,  banking,  and  key  industries, 
and  the  Russians  have  this.  If  their  Ideas 
about  democracy  don't  Jibe  with  ours,  w« 
can  at  least  say  that  they  have  state  so- 
cialism. And  It  Is  Just  as  well  that  one  large 
nation  In  the  world  experiment  with  social- 
ism. If  It  proves  to  develop  the  "greatest 
happiness  for  the  greatest  number."  then  It 
should  spread.  If  It  proves  unable  to  lift  tbe 
standards  of  living  and  security  for  the  peo- 
ple, then  the  world  will  pass  It  by. 

COMPAXATIVX  COLLSCnVISU 

However,  Just  because  we  are  a  capitalist 
country  and  Russia  Is  a  socialist  coimtry  It 
Is  not  possible  to  use  black  and  white  in 
comparing  them.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  of  coUectlvlsm  in  the  United 
States  and  our  present  colossal  effort  to  van- 
quish the  Axis  Nations  might  be  called  "war 


socialism."  for  war  production  is  largdj 
government  subsidised.  Our  national  in- 
come during  the  last  four  years  has  prac- 
tically been  doubled,  and  that  is  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  war  emergency  has 
caused  us  to  spend  scores  of  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars of  public  money  (raised  through  taxa- 
tion and  bond  sales)  to  Insure  capacity  pro- 
duction. The  United  SUtes  Government 
owns  millions  of  acres  of  land,  billions  of 
dollars  in  public  buildings.  As  a  people  we 
have  encroached  on  the  domain  of  private 
medicine  by  acquiring  tens  of  thousands  of 
city,  county,  SUte,  and  Government  hos- 
plUls.  Our  Postal  System  is  a  gigantic  pub- 
licly owned  enterprise,  competing  with  Wells 
Fargo,  Adams,  and  American  Express.  The 
value  of  our  publicly  owned  libraries,  health 
clinics,  roads  and  highways,  dam  sites,  sewer, 
water,  and  power  systems,  parks,  forest  re- 
serves, roads  and  highways  runs  Into  the 
hundreds  of  bllllotis  of  doUars.  And,  dtirlng 
the  war  effort,  by  Government  decree  we 
limit  prices,  rents,  wages,  and  profits.  This 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  "rugged  IndlvldualUt" 
days  of  "hands  off  business'  and  "no  Gov- 
ernment interference." 

PUVATS    EMTEKPnSS 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Soviet 
Union  is  basically  a  Socialist  country,  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  not  prolilblted.  Any  in 
dividual  can  go  Into  business  on  his  own 
provided  he  does  not  make  money  off  the 
labor  of  others,  and  millions  of  them  are 
doing  so.  Actors,  artists,  musicians,  and 
writers  make  careers  of  their  own  and  they 
are  lionised  and  financially  rewarded  by  the 
patronage  of  the  Russian  people  Just  as  our 
stars  In  Hollywood  are  Idolized  and  compen- 
sated. Evjry  member  of  a  collectively  owned 
farm  can  have  his  own  house  and  his  own 
plot  of  ground  to  cultivate  and  hU  own  cow 
and  chickens  and  he  can  sell  the  products  of 
his  plot  on  the  open  market.  Over  a  million 
people  in  Russia  have  formed  themselves  into 
"artels,"  or  cooperative  producer  organisa- 
tions. They  are  not  run  by  the  Bute  and 
manage  their  own  affairs.  The  only  rule  Is 
that  the  members  of  such  cooperatives  share 
the  returns  and  that  no  individuals  get  rich 
off  the  labor  of  other  members. 
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F.  D.  the  Warrior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVX8 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  article,  P.  D.  the  Warrior,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  17  edition 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald. 

r.  0.  THE  WABJUOt 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  record  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  is 
not  so  good  as  he  and  his  apologists  tell  you 
it  Is.  Herewith  some  facts  from  the  secret 
archives  of  the  War  Department  and  Congress 
that  are  more  eloquent  than  anybody's  opin- 
ions. They  were  presented  on  ths  floor  oft 
the  House  Thursday  last  by  Reprasentatlve 
Albebt  J.  ENCEL,  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  most  careful,  consclentloiu,  and 
able  Members  of  Congress  in  either  branch. 
Nobody  contests  them. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CO  ^IGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


flgurM  art  ttw  eScl&l  recommcnda- 

tlona  «f  Mr.  Booaevatt  far  Wftr  Dqpartment 
ipprepnatlOM  for  the  Oscal  yttn  1935-40. 
fadwlvc.  u  eaB4Mu«d  with  the  actu&l  >p- 
pfoprttitlons  by  Cmr^^mt.    And  tbty  Bbow: 
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Aakidtav 

rmBkUab 

Rooaevclt 

Concress 

ma. 

nil. 

an.  (MB,  510 

Mtt,MK,t«» 

419.  gsf.  ins 

»l4.f)n.7S7 

4M7.8KWD 
M«lU4.0Se 

These  show  plainly  enciigl)  which  had  the 
better  Judgment  on  military  appropriations, 
rdt  or  Coagreaa. 

lUtlva  Xmosl  alao  dlacloaed  that 
when  $M.6S8.000  oX  emergency  relleX  funds 
of  1933  were  allocated  to  the  Army  Mr.  Rooee- 
velt  took  awny  •68.016,000  at  it  for  aomething 

He  waa  In  loTe  with  tba  toaf-raklng  prln- 
c'ple  of  government,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Johnson 
Hagood.  a  Regular  Army  man  on  active  duty 
commantflng  the  Sighth  Oorpa  Area,  who 
dared  ftnally  to  speak  up  for  the  Army's 
needs,  soon  found  himself  out  of  a  ]ob.  In 
punishment  for  his  patriotism. 

General  Ragood  was  appearing  before  the 
noma  apipraprlatlons  lubccmmlttee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  in  December  1935.  concerning  the 
dilapidated  condition  at  the  barracks  Ui  his 
command  area.    Ha  said: 

"It  is  harder  for  me  to  get  5  oenta  to  buy 
pencil  than  to  get  $1,000  to  teach 
to  tiM  C.  C.  C.  boys.  Under  W.  P.  A. 
I  ous  cei  iSOO  to  buUd  a  gravel  walk  to  the 
gartfao  botiae.  but  I  cannot  get  gM  to  repair 
a  'bunted'  steam  pipe. 

-At  the  preaant  tiaa  (ItM.  iMli^t  of 
W.  P.  A.  spending  to  catch  term  S  voters) 
there  Is  a  vast  flow  of  silver — I  wont  say 
gold — spreading  out  all  over  the  country  ilka 
mud. 

"It  will  soon  dry  up  without  anything 
permanent  to  show  for  It.  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  profanity  when  I  say  'for  God's 
aake.  put  some  of  it  into  stone  and  steel.' 

"I  am  not  asking  you  to  build  pyramids. 
1  am  asking  you  to  put  up  useful  buildings 
that  will  be  occupied  by  ycur  men  in  uniform 
for  100  years  to  come." 

General  Hagood  was  highly  regarded  In 
official  Washington  until  he  uttered  those 
words.  And  even  the  War  Deiwrtmant  order 
firing  hlra  by  direction  of  the  Presklent  con- 
ceded that  he  was  "of  high  profeeslonal  and 
technical  attainment,  of  brilliant  Intellect, 
and  great  energy." 

But  none  of  that  mattered. 

He  was  relieved  from  his  command,  com- 
pfOlaarUj  retired  from  active  duty,  ordered  to 
fo  kQBa  and  take  oS  his  uniform  for  having 
told  the  truth. 

He  did  as  ordered.  The  national  storm  of 
criticism  waa  so  great  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
finally  backed  down  and  made  the  general's 
pvmlahment  a  S-month  sxKpension  from  duty 
Isataad  of  permanent  retirement. 

Bat  Hagmd's  Army  career  was  ruined  and 
he  knew  it.  Fortunately,  he  had  the  guta  and 
character  never  to  back  down  on  his  honest 

iTletlODS.    The  War  Department  order  that 
his  remarks  "irresponsible." 
you  look  back  on  it — do  you 
I? 

tt  the  general  who  was  "IrraqpoBslMe" 
In  asking  money  for  a  sound  Army  4avalop- 
ment? 

Or  waa  PreaMtent  Rooaavelt  "irresponsible" 
when  ha  bald  money  hadk  from  tha  Ansiy  un- 
til Ocngraaa  had  to  ovarrlde  him  lor  6  straight 
years? 
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The   resignation   ol 
chairman  of  the  New 
Committee,  a  posit 
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James   A.   Farley    as 
rork  Democratic  State 
he  had  held  for  14 
fr3m  the  political 
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campaign  in  1932. 
hope  that  ISr.  Parley, 
inistration  in  1940, 
with  the  President 
National  Con- 
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role  he  will  play  on  this  oocaalon  will  be 
interesting  to  see. 

It  is  too  l)ad  that  he  and  the  President 
q>Ut  over  the  third  term.  Mr.  Farley,  a  well- 
aaaaoned  politician  who  had  come  up  through 
the  ranks  from  the  municipal  and  county 
levels,  served  his  party  falthfuUy  and  welL 
Had  the  President  been  a  less  forceful  leader 
It  Is  likely  that  Mr.  Farley's  disaffection 
might  have  wrecked  the  third-term  cam- 
piUgn,  for  the  man's  personal  popularity  waa 
great  throughout  the  Nation.  He  is  known 
to  have  opposed  a  fourth  term  even  more 
vlgorouUy  than  a  third  and  since  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Daauxratlc  Commit- 
tee he  probably  would  have  been  at  variance 
wlth'the  majority  of  hla  aaaociates,  his  reaig- 
natlon  may  be  regardad  aa  a  wise  deciaion. 
both  from  his  standpoint  and  that  oX  the 
party. 


Tke  Venereal  Diatatc  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  jisw  Toax 

IN  7TOB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVn 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  one  of 
my  brother  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  New  York  State  Deputy 
Stephen  J.  Cushing.  setting  fourth  the 
views  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  with  regard  to 
a  proposed  plan  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
through  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
Inc.,  to  advertise  frank  and  open  discus- 
sions of  venereal  disease.  The  com- 
munication follows: 

New  York  State  Council.  Knlghta  of  Co- 
lumbus, representing  more  than  50.C00  mem- 
bers and  their  families,  protests  the  proposed 
plan  to  be  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  through  the  War  Ad- 
vertising CouncU,  Inc.,  to  have  business  in- 
stitutions in  their  several  media  of  adver- 
tising conduct  a  campaign  for  the  frank  and 
open  discussion  of  venereal  disease. 

We,  as  Knights  of  Columbus,  Join  with 
other  persons  of  good  will  in  a  desire  to 
cooperate  In  any  ratiotud  movement  that  will 
cure  the  disease  and  prevent  Its  spread.  We. 
however,  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
campaign  will  do  any  substanlal  gootf,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  It  can  do  serious  harm. 
It  will  do  nothing  more  than  spread  dis- 
gusting information  and  provoke  lewd  dis- 
cussion. Has  the  campaign  of  broadcasting 
such  Information  been  effective  among  our 
armed  forces? 

Widespread  discussion  will  do  harm  to  the 
Inexperienced  and  to  our  ycuth  by  its  failure 
to  differentiate  sharply  between  such  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis  and  the  social  diseases. 
The  latter  are  generally  contracted  as  a  re- 
sult of  moral  delinquency,  wbile  the  former 
luvially  have  no  such  Implications.  The 
young  and  the  Inexperienced  should  receive 
Information,  but  at  the  proper  time  and  from 
the  proper  soiircea.  A  general  advertising 
campaign  is  certainly  not  the  proper  mediiun. 
nor  is  it  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
private  counsel  of  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
or  the  spiritual  adviser. 

A  large  portion  of  our  people  believe  that 
we  should  seek  to  promote  morality  and  clean 
living  rather  than  the  open  and  shameless 
discussion  of  the  checking  of  diseases  con- 
tracted through  sinful  practices. 
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Reflation  Adopted  by  tiie  Polish  Cvilian 
War  ReUef  Unit  of  the  Ckicafo  Chapter 
American  Red  Croti  at  Their  Annual 
Meetinf  Held  September  10,  1944,  at 
ChicAf  0,  UI. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  oxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  resolution  pa.ssed  at  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Polish 
Civilian  War  Relief  Unit,  a  chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  of  Chicago,  111. : 

Whereas  993  delegates  gal  hered  at  our  fifth 
annual  convention,  representing  12,664 
American  women  of  Polisli  ancestry,  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  clvlllac  war  relief  unit, 
chapter  of  the  American  R^  Cross;  and 

Whereas  5  years  ago.  on  September  1.  death 
and  devastation  rained  upon  Poland,  millions 
of  Poles  made  the  suprenje  sacrifice  so  that 
liberty  and  democracy  shal.  not  perish  from 
the  earth,  and  the  principles  for  which  Po- 
land fought  have  been  accepted  by  the  world; 
and 

Whereas  on  December  7  1941,  the  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  3  days  later  the 
declaration  of  war  on  the  United  States  by 
Japan's  Axis  partners,  Germany  and  Italy, 
Incited  by  force  the  ruthless  global  war;  and 

Whereas  the  Ideals  for  which  otir  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls,  the  Poles,  and  the  United 
Nations  are  fighting  iu«ur<3  us  of  complete 
and  ultimate  victory  and  peace,  based  on 
justice  and  opportunity  for  all  liberty-loving 
people;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Poland  are  suffering 
untold  hardship  and  facing  extermination 
unless  Immediate  aid  and  assistance  is  forth- 
coming from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
RehabilHation  Organizations,  or  other  relief 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Red 
Cross:  Therefore  be  it 

Jtesolved  at  our  fifth  annual  meeting,  held 
on  September  10,  1944,  at  the  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene Auditorium,  Eighty-fourth  Street  and 
Saginaw  Avenue,  Chicago.  H.I..  That — 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  suppxjrt  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  a  Republic 
where  people  enjoy  the  f.eedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  worship  of  (}od,  freedom  from 
want  and  fear. 

To  the  greatest  defender  of  oppressed  free- 
men, the  eminent  exponent  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  the  Chief  of  the  United  Nations 
War  Council,  our  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  we  pledge  our  genuine  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  all  his  commands,  which  shall 
lead  mankind  to  victory. 

We  pledge  to  give  to  t:ie  American  Red 
Cross  our  unlimited  meatiure  of  devotion, 
and  make  every  effort  and  tacrlflce  to  lighten 
the  tremendous  burden  wilch  the  war  has 
brought  to  the  Red  Cross. 

We  pledge  to  otu*  commuilty,  as  loyal  citl- 
Eens,  our  full  support  of  the  community  and 
war-fund  drive. 

We  pledge  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  our 
men  and  women  in  the  arired  forces  through 
the  U.  S.  O.,  War  Prisoners  Aid,  and  United 
Seamen's  Service. 

To  the  press,  the  Amerlcun  and  Polish,  we 
express  our  words  of  civic  gratitude  for  sup- 
porting our  cause  on  behall  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Polish  civilian  war  suf- 
ferers. 


To  the  clergy  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  generous  support  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  the  local  units 
in  their  respective  parishes. 

In  our  Joint  efforts  we  wUl  Increase  the 
ranks  of  the  Polish  Civilian  War  Relief  Unit, 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Croes.  and  to 
promote  our  alms  we  are  prepared  for  ev«97 
sacrifice  to  bring  the  world  for  a  better 
tomorrow. 

We,  the  delegates  assembled  at  thl*  con- 
vention, appeal  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  use  its  influence  with  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Organization,  or 
any  other  relief  organization  in  Euro{>e.  to 
render  immediate  help  and  assistance  to  the 
suffering  people  of  Poland. 

COMMITTKE  ON  RXSOLtmONS, 

8.  Cbakixs  Bubacz. 

Chairman. 
AOCLK  Lacodzinski. 
Antoiiotte  Rompkowski. 


An  Appeal  to  U.- N.  R.  R.  A.  for  the 
Italian  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  justice 
requires  that  something  be  done  im- 
mediately for  Italy  and  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. Apparently  Great  Britain  does  not 
and  will  not  concur  with  the  administra- 
tion of  our  country  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic policy  toward  Italy.  The  essential 
difference  between  our  representatives 
and  the  British  in  Italy  concerns  the  fu- 
ture of  that  country — whether  she  shall 
remain  a  weak  nation  economically  and 
dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  or 
promptly  be  restored  to  her  own  eco- 
nomic feet.  We  Americans  are  in  favor 
of  early  restoration  of  Italian  industry 
and  economy,  while  apparently  John  Bull 
would  keep  Italy  under  an  iron  heel,  de- 
pendent upon  imports  and  therefore  de- 
pendent upon  British  policy  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. 

While  we  desire  hastily  to  reinstate 
Italy  to  her  economic  status  of  former 
days  when  she  was  a  profitable  market 
for  American  business  and  trade,  Eng- 
land will  do  nothing.  According  to  a 
news  item  written  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Shack- 
ford  in  this  morning's  Washington  Daily 
News.  British  Prime  Minister  Churchill  is 
said  to  refuse  presently  to  do  anything  In 
Italy  "to  revive  such  industries  as  textiles, 
shipbuilding,  and  steel  production — all 
three  fields  in  which  Britain  holds  a 
dominant  position." 

While  on  this  subject  I  desire  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a  paid  newspaper 
Item  appeari:ig  in  this  morning's  news- 
papers which  strikes  me  as  a  most  con- 
vincing appeal  to  humanity.  Signed  and 
paid  for  by  a  number  of  responsible 
American  organizations,  it  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  heed  of  war-ravaged  Italy 
and  the  starving  Italian  people  for  im- 
mediate effective  relief,  whether  the  Brit- 
ish agree  or  not.  The  item  reads  as  fol- 
lows; 


AN  ATPSAL  TO  u.  N.  a  a  a.  rot  the  rrauaM 


We  have  promised  the  Italian  people  that 
they  would  get  liberty  after  the  war.  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  be  ahve  to  enjoy  it. 
The  Italian  territory  wrested  from  the  Ger- 
mans shows  indelible  signs  of  a  savage  H)irlt 
of  revenge.  Towns  have  been  rased  to  the 
ground,  entire  populations  have  been  mur- 
dered in  the  best  Lidice  tradition.  All  food, 
cattle,  and  other  means  of  subsistence  have 
been  taken  away  or  destroyed,  thus  con- 
demning the  Italians  to  death  by  starvation. 
The  Germans  have  bequeathed  this  legacy  of 
devastation  to  the  liberating  armies  of  the 
Allies. 

With  true  democratic  courage  the  Allied 
medical  authorities  in  Rome  have  published 
these  figures:  Infant  mortality  rate.  80  per- 
cent; Incidence  of  tuberculosis,  ao  percent. 
An  American  correspondent  wires  from 
Rome  of  an  uncontroUed  break-down  of  the 
whole  social  structure,  and  concludes  that 
there  will  be  no  order  to  build  on  or  to  change 
unless  the  first  approach  to  peace  Is  eco- 
nomic, on  a  plane  of  primitive  human  need. 
Allied  soldiers  in  lUly— those  who  do  the 
actual  Job  of  liberating  the  country  from  the 
Nazis — took  the  Initial  decision  that  a  whole 
pec^le  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  die  under 
the  flags  of  democracy.  They  share  their 
own  rations  with  hungry  civilians,  they  feed 
children,  they  help  the  needy.  But  this  is 
not  their  responsibility.  The  task  Is  a  much 
bigger  one.  A  few  individual  acts  of  charity 
wUl  not  suffice. 

The  food  and  supplies  which  the  Allied 
mUltary  authorities  have  been  sending  into 
Italy  during  the  last  months  barely  begin  to 
staunch  the  flow  of  human  misery.  Who 
will  carry  on  when  the  Allied  armies  leavef 
The  defense  of  victory  begins  right  on  the 
trail  of  the  advance  troops.  Civilization, 
Christ,  himianlty  must  begin  to  speak  before 
the  InstrumenU  of  death  have  stopped 
thundering. 

Let  us  also  remember  that,  as  compared 
with  our  enemies,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  Nazis  had  an  easy  way  of  quelling  dis- 
content and  htmger.  They  did  away  with 
the  problem  instead  of  solving  it;  they  klUed 
off  the  hungry  and  the  rebeUious.  We  can- 
not do  these  things.  The  good  will  which 
we  want  to  build  up  cannot  be  baaed  on  fear. 
Freedom  from  fear  is  written  on  our  flags. 

Realizing  that  werds  alone  cannot  create 
good  wUl  or  dispel  fear,  the  United  Nations 
have  founded  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. — an  organ- 
ization speciflcaUy  designed  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  civilian  populations  in  the  war 
zone  and  help  them  build  their  lives  anew. 
It  has  been  the  ardent  hope  of  the  millions 
of  generous  Americans  that  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  be 
allowed  to  rescue  the  dying  Italians. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  words  Inserted  In  tha 
charter  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  seem  to  seal  the 
fate  of  the  Italian  people  and  to  confirm  the 
death  sentence  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Nazi  barbarians. 

Italy  was  an  enemy  country.  The  Italian 
children,  therefore,  are  to  be  treated  like 
enemies.  It  seems  so  tragically  abetird  that 
an  organ  such  as  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  created  solely 
for  charitable  purposes,  should  be  more  In- 
flexible, more  forbidding,  infinitely  more  re- 
vengeful than  tne  people  of  the  countries 
represented  at  its  councU. 
~  It  Is  true  that  Italy  was  technically  an 
enemy  cotmtry  a  year  ago,  but  It  Is  also  true 
that  the  Italian  people  have  a  deeply  rooted 
democratic  tradition.  The  Italians  have 
never  accepted  Fascist  regimentation,  even 
when  they  had  no  means  of  fighting  It  Is 
the  open. 

Both  the  threats  and  the  proffered  bribes 
of  the  Gestapo  did  not  prevent  the  Italian 
people  from  harboring  thousands  ot  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  persecution. 
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!%«  Italian*  bad  no  heart  for  Muaaollni't 
wan  of  affi'caalon.  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
tlM  opportunity  they  revott«d. 

MoHOIlnl  fell,  not  becauae  ot  the  cold- 
blooded declaMn  of  a  few  former  hench- 
men, but  because  the  internal  situation  bed 
baeoaM  ontanable  m  the  face  of  popular  up- 
rMa«.  MiboCage.  and  strikes  In  war  Indus- 
trtaa  on  a  acale  unaqualed  by  any  other  coun- 
try In  this  war. 

Soon  after  Italy  surrendered,  the  United 
Nations  accepted  the  help  of  the  Italians 
wlio  at  last  could  throw  their  hetrta  into 


WtaUa  tte  Italian  armed  forces  are  flght- 
Ipg  side  by  side  with  the  Allies.  Italian  guer- 
rillas have  gained  for  themselves  the  -  high 
pt^m  of  Allied  generals.  Angry  German 
iWliiiiiiifliirii  give  aoeounta  of  major  fight* 
^ilBSt  anti-Fasdit  bands,  and  ot  appalllnc 
maaa  executions. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  number  of 
Italian  patrioU  killed  in  action  over  a 
of  6  weeks  was  higher  than  the  total 
of  Americans  killed  in  1  year  since  the  first 
xmnMm^  Hi  Blclly.     These  are  the  figures: 

•■■IMW  killed  from  July  10.  1»4S,  to 
M^  18.  1M4.  13.382. 

Italian  patriots  killed  In  action  from  May 
la  to  June  34.  1»44.  8.300. 

lUllan  prisoners  to  Jiuie   34.  1944.  7,500. 

To  those  who  know  the  fate  reserved  for 
guerrilla  flchters  captured  by  the  Nasls  these 
flfures  mean    dead — 16J0O. 

Itattan  paSilota  have  established  regular 
rtn>iv<—  with  French  Maquis  and  Tu^alav 
Partisans.  This  cooperation  is  undeniable 
evidence  that  those  courageous  Frenchmen 
and  Yugoslavs  do  not  identify  the  Italian 
Partisans  with  their  former  enemy. 

And  as  for  the  Greeks,  the  commandant  of 
the  Greek  Mountain  Brigade  now  serving  in 
Italy,  suted  that  Oresee  bean  no  animosity 
toward  Italy  now  that  she  has  found  her 
■oul  again.  When  the  Greek  soldlcn  set  foot 
<m  the  Italian  soil,  and  saw  the  havoc  and 
tfavasUtlon,  they  felt  only  pity  and  sym- 
pathy. 

The  redemption  of  the  Italians  la  an  ae« 
eeptcd  fact  on  the  battlefields.  No  one  asks 
these  Italians  before  they  give  their  lives: 
"An  you  a  cobeUlgerent  or  an  ally?  An 
yotir  children  In  the  eategory  that  deserves 
to  live,  or  an  they  to  be  left  without  milk, 
to  die  a  slow  death?"  If  the  Italian  soldier 
U  good  enoagh  to  fight  at  the  side  of  our 
aoidien;  If  the  Italian  patriot  t*  good  enough 
to  kill  our  enemlea  and  save  the  Uvea  of  our 
boys:  tf  these  people  are  good  enough  to 
answer  our  call  for  nor*  saerlfloes  In  Europe 
and  elsewhen.  they  most  not  b*  allowed  to 
ten  themselves,  "We  are  not  like  the  rest  of 
the  brave  filter*.  Out  children  will  have 
i«^tt>«wg  to  eat.  No  sacrifice  on  our  part,  no 
trltouW  of  blood  or  oourage  will  save  them 
mm  their  doom." 

The  yiolent  death  at  the  hands  of  the  NaaU 
from  which  we  may  rescue  them  today  must 
not  be  commuted  to  a  slow  death  by  the  In- 
difference of  the  United  NaUons. 

Without  help  now.  Italy  cannot  survive  as 
a  free  nation.  A  sanctuary  of  art  treasures. 
Italy  Is  well  on  Ita  way  of  becoming  a  deaert. 
I  anyone  shoxild  still  want  the  Italians  to 
suffer  for  what  their  treacherous  leaden  have 
done,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  Italy  and 
be  will  have  to  admit  that  tils  desire  for 
ntrlbution  has  been  abundantly  and  tragl- 
eally  satisfied. 

Beoatwe  at  the  tragic  ruin  which  has  be- 
fallen Italy;  because  of  the  thousands  of  live* 
'tf  hsa  given  and  I*  giving  to  the  demoeratt* 
«■■■*;  because  of  the  terrible  plight  of  her 
staiiliij  people,  we  appeal  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
to  five  raUef  to  this  war-ravaged  aountty. 
Itatted  Btalss  organlaatlons:   Amen- 
can  Psdsratlon  of  Labor.  William 
Ow.  Pres.:  Amalgamated  Clotti- 
tng  Worken  Union   of   Amerln^ 
"  Sidney  Hlllmaa,  Prss.;  American 


Itay 


Relief  for 

sylvanla 

Industrial 

Murray.  Pre* 

Council, 

Friends  of 

Fraternal 

tlonal 

tlonal    Ladlei 

Union,     Davii  I 

Italian 

Lulgl 

American 

Quilid 

Workshop, 

Chairman; 

Mrs.   Carl   P 

Labor  Lei^iue 

Matthew  Woll , 

Society,  J 

pie  and 

cans  of  Italia^ 

Ullo.    Cha 

Triistees.    In< 

Wood. 

Sons  of  Ital3 ' 

Felix   Porta 

Union     for 

Reinhold 

World     Jewlst) 

Stephen  S. 


of  Westam  Penn- 

Congress  of 

O^nizutions,    Phillip 

Free   Italy   Labor 

Bellanca.    Pres.; 

Inc.;   Garibaldi 

of  the  Interna- 

O'.-der;    Intema- 

Oarment    Workers 

Dubinsky.     Pres.; 

Labor  Council, 

Pres.;     Italian 

VI<^tory  Council,  Judge 

Italian  Relief 

Carlo  Sforra, 

Italian  Welfare  League, 

Doelger,   Jr.,   Pres.; 

for  Human  Rights, 

Chairman;  Mazzini 

Pres.;  Peo- 

Group — Amerl- 

Descent.  Anthony 

;    Refugee    Relief 

L.    Hollingsworth 

Order    of    the 

in  Amerldi.  Judge 

Supreme   Venerable; 

[>emcicratlc     Action, 

N|ebuhr.      Chairman; 

Congress,    Rabbi 

Chairman. 


Pittsburgh; 


Augist 
Iialy, 
Soc  ety 
Work!  n 


Amer  can 
Anton  Ini, 


Chah  man 
Ccuntess 


B«  ttlstoni. 
Free  lom 


Chain  oan 


V  ise. 


Letter  of  S.  E.  Torg eto  i,  of  Kimball,  Nebr. 

EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L 


Df  THI  HOUBI  O^  R  EPRK8ENTATIVI8 
Monday.  Septei  iher  It,  1944 
Nebraska. 


Mr.  MILLER  of 
er,  under  leave  to  extend 
the  Appendix  In  the 
letter  from  Attorney 
Kimball,  Nebr. 

This  Is  a  copy  of  i 
Honorable  Atsnt  W 
United  States  Senate 
Torgeson  reflects  somfe 
He  has  a  straightforv  ard 
his  views.    I  commer  d 
country   and   sugges 
reading    will    stimulate 
thinking: 

KiMBAix,  NxBH..  ^ptember  12,  1944. 
^Hon.  AI.BZN  W.  Bakkixi  , 
United  States  Seru  te, 

Washiy  ffton, 


DBAS  SxMAToa:  Aboul 
your  host.    Perhaps 
by  this  time,  but  I 
man  >irtio  came  to 
man   from   Kanaas.   Mi 
gentlenxan    from 
R.  V.  Rodman,  a  brother 
who  was  then  my 
self  made  up  the  party 
cans,    except    my   wife 
wen   Democrata.     I 
gentleman   from 
lower  House.    The  occasion 


yoi 


1  -dlnj  ler 


Nebri  ska 


Kentv  icky, 


the  opening   debata 
circuit  on  the  McNary 
controversial  piece  of 
I  swelled  with  pride 
table.    There  was  crisp 
food,  and  coffee  as 
brsw  it.    Do  you 
your  opponent  for  having 
lawyer   and   the   satlsfict 
when  three  othera 


only  a 
remes  ber 


\i 


MILLER 


Mr.  Speak- 

my  remarks  In 

iBcoaD,  I  include  a 

8.  E.  Torgeson.  of 

letter  sent  to  the 

BARXixr,  of   the 

In  this  letter  Mr. 

sound  philosophy. 

way  of  stating 

his  letter  to  the 

that   its   careful 

some    healthy 


D.  C. 
ao  years  ago  I  was 
have  forgotten  me 
r^ember  you  as  the 
with  the  gentle- 
Tincture,   and  the 
Mr.    Simmons, 
lawyer,  my  uncle, 
r.  my  wife,  and  my- 
We  were  Republl- 
and   yotirself,   who 
reinember  you  as  the 
,  serving   In   the 
of  your  visit  was 
oter   the   Chautauqua 
Haugen  bill,  a  very 


U  glslatton. 

ls  I  presided  at  that 

;alk.  sharp  wit,  plain 

Norwegian  can 

how  you  twitted 

been  a  railroad 

Ion   you   obtained 

their  gtUlt  of 


adxutted 


having  accepted  fees  for  the  same  service 
and  how  you  expressed  your  Idea  that  no 
person  could  be  m  the  employ  of  a  corpora- 
tion and  remain  independent.  There  was 
friendly  and  sincere  bantar  and  each  of  us 
had  the  respect  of  the  other  and  then  was 
no  thought  of  insincerity  or  false  veneer. 

There  were  only  about  1,700  people  In  my 
town  but  more  than  a  third  of  them  heard 
your  talk.  Then  were  reporten  from  the 
city  dallies  to  interview  you  and  the  crowd 
rushed  to  congratulata  you  on  your  speech 
and  acknowledge  your  sincerity  while  some 
withheld  their  approval  of  your  argument. 

Funny  how  20  yean  changes  things.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  was  retired  as 
Euch,  and  came  back  to  hold  the  highest 
Judicial  oflVce  within  our  State.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  was  retired  and  now  la 
almost  as  \mknown  as  myself.  But  you,  you 
have  traveled  a  long  way — from  a  barn- 
storming Chautauqua  Congressman  to  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
Imagine  It  has  been  a  pretty  tough  road. 
Then  must  have  been  some  pitfalls  on  the 
way.  There  must  have  been  some  unholy 
alliances — some  fellow  travelers  whose  ideas 
shocked  you.  but  as  the  climb  ueared  ita  end 
the  objective  overshadowed  the  questionable 
company.  Then  must  have  been  times  when 
you  were  Imposed  upon  and  bossed  by  those 
who  had  arrived  or  were  so  rxigged  or  ruth- 
less that  the  big  boss  bad  to  appease  them. 
I  surmise  that  there  were  times  when  your 
heart,  your  mind,  and  your  spirit  were  ready 
to  revolt,  and  I  read  In  the  paper  on  one 
occasion  when  you  let  yourself  go  and  de- 
livered a  speech  which  burned  with  Indig- 
nation at  the  big  boas  who  tried  to  throttle 
honest  thought  axid  effort. 

I  suspect  you  paid  dearly  for  that  flight 
back  to  your  status  of  20  years  ago.  I  wonder 
what  your  emotions  were  when  you  nomi- 
nated your  boss.  I  have  wondered  also  If  it 
Is  true  that  you  had  to  clear  everything  with 
Sidney  Hillman?  I  wonder  If  the  still  small 
voice  did  not  ask  you  the  question  "Is  It 
worth  what  I  have  to  pay  In  self-respect?" 

Tom  also  by  your  old  principles,  how  could 
you  do  it  when  you  knew  that  your  trusted 
friend.  Hsnbt  Wallacx,  was  being  double- 
crossed  and  tacrlflced  to  the  ambition  of 
your  hoes. 

You  know,  being  a  coimtry  lawyer  has  Ita 
rewards.  I  can  publicly  cuss  the  Democrat 
running  for  President  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  he  be  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  get  away  with  It.  but  when  you  try  It, 
you  have  to  publicly  apologize  by  nominating 
him  for  a  fourth  term. 

This  I  have  learned,  the  greatar  one  be- 
comes In  politics  the  more  one  has  to  pay  in 
heartaches.  In  dependance  and  self-respect. 
Ambition,  politically,  has  never  In  all  the 
world  been  satisfying.  I  loved  your  Christian 
fortitude  of  20  years  ago;  your  open,  frank, 
and  honest  faith;  your  wholeaome  nspect 
for  sound  ideas,  created  by  the  analysis  of 
your  own  mind  and  devoid  of  superior  politi- 
cal dominance. 

Somehow,  I  regnt  your  rise  to  political 
prominence.  To  folks  like  me  It  is  a  distinct 
loss.  We  no  longer  have  a  champion,  but  a 
hollow  voice  echoing  the  demands  of  a  dic- 
tator. Twenty  years  ago  you  could  have 
Joined  me  in  the  following  prayer: 

"Inspin  me  with  a  healthy  ambition, 
strong  enough  for  the  accomplishment^  of 
things  good,  but  weak  enough  to  keep  me 
free  of  evU  entanglements.  Create  In  me  a 
clean  heart  and  a  virile  mind.  Bless  me  with 
sufficient  health  to  earn  my  own  bread.  De- 
liver me  from  the  slavery  of  prejudice  and 
cleanse  my  speech  of  self-righteousness. 
Help  me  to  love  and  honor  my  fellow  men, 
but  above  all.  give  me  the  peace  and  under- 
standing of  my  own  self  respect." 

Can  you  honestly  say  It  has  guided  you  on 
the  way  to  poliUcal  fame? 

Totir  host  of  yean  ago, 

8.  E.  ToaoBoir. 
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The  Political  Actioners  in  Action  Say 
''Batter  Should  Not  Be  Mailc ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPllESENTATTVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  proceedings  before  committees  of 
the  Hcuse: 

The  New  Deal  and  Ita  associates  have  long 
harassed  the  dairy  industry.  This  has  been 
done  by  many  new  dealers  and  New  Deal 
agencies.  Among  these  efforts  has  been  the 
radio  skit  put  on  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment on  July  5,  1940,  when  the  Agriculture 
Department  employees  too)<  the  radio  time 
to  advertise  oleo.  The  Spesker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  RATsuair.  appeared  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee  Ahen  the  oleo  bill 
was  brought  up  for  consideration  and  intro- 
duced the  head  of  the  oleo  makere  from 
Sherman,  Tex.  Although  Mr.  Ratbuxn  did 
say,  "I  am  not  here  to  testify  because  I  am 
not  supposed  to  have  any  position  on  legisla- 
tion." However,  Mr.  Ratbitins  interest  and 
presence  at  the  hearings  oo  the  oleo  bill  sig- 
nified his  support. 

Seven  thousand  seven  hundred  tons  of  steel 
plata  have  been  allocated  n  2  years  to  the 
filled  milk  industry.  Pilled  milk  has  not  been 
rationed,  and  has  been  allowed  to  sell  for 
more  than  the  real  evaporated  milk,  even 
though  the  butterfat  has  teen  removed  and 
sold  for  76  centa  to  91  per  pound  and  replaced 
with  cottonseed  oil  that  Ijts  a  13-cent  per 
pound  O.  P.  A.  celling  price  on  It.  The  New 
Deal  harasses  the  manufacturing  of  even  the 
sklm-milk  producta,  but  let  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  synthetic  pro<lucts  go  scot  free. 
Why? 

A  deputy  director  of  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration writes,  "any  attampt  to  ration  fUled 
milk  presenta  several  rather  dlfflcult  prob- 
lems. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  diflerentlata 
the  product  from  several  similar  products. 
Including  milk  base  Infant;  foods  which  do 
not  necessarily  need  to  be  rationed.  What 
dairyman  would  believe  he  should  face  such 
a  government  attitude? 

Before  the  various  House  committees  wit- 
nesses for  the  groups  representing  the  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  have  appeared 
against  dairy  products.  They  appeared  for 
oleo  before  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Note 
(he  following  from  the  testimony  of  Hoyt  S. 
Haddock,  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Businiiss  on  H.  R.  18  on 
June  21,  1943: 

HOW   ABOXrr.OLXO   AND   BtnTIST 

Question.  "There  Is  a  difference  In  food 
value  of  the  two  Is  there  not? 

"Mr.  Haddock.  Oleo  has  a  greater  food  value 
than  butter  today.  There  is  a  very  decided 
difference.  The  only  diffei-ence  In  the  food 
value  previously  was  the  absence  of  vitamin 
A  In  oleomargarine.  That  has  now  been 
added  in  most  instances  Ir.  greater  quantity 
than  exists  in  natural  butter." 

The  last  sentence  Is  so  far  from  the  facta 
because  the  Human  Nutrition  Branch  of  the 
United  Statas  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
shown  that  an  average  value  for  summer 
buttar  Is  20.000  Internatlonil  unlta  per  pound 
and  for  winter  butter  11  000  International 
units  per  pound  and  that  oleomargarine  when 
fortified  has  only  9,000  Irtarnatlonal  units 
injected  Into  each  pound.  Vitamin  A  is  used 
by  the  body  as  the  carolcne  of  the  buttar 


and  other  vitamin  A  rich  foods  Is  changed 
over  after  It  has  been  eaten.  These  political 
actioners  know  aU  the  answers  when  they 
haven't  even  heard  the  questions. 

THKlf  THK  PIJCB 

Here  Is  some  more  testimony  of  the  repre- 
sentative Mr.  Haddock  of  one  of  the  leading 
groups  of  the  Political  Action  Committee: 

QuxsnoN.  With  the  roll  back  it  would  be 
a  little  less  than  that — 2  cents  a  pound  less? 

Mr.  Haddock.  It  should  be  rolled  back  to 
25  cents. 

QtTBS7ioN.  Buttar  should? 

Mr.  Haddock..  That  is  right. 

Question.  What  would  the  farmer  get  for 
his  milk? 

Mr.  Haddock.  I  do  not  know  since  the  In- 
crease in  feed  but  in  1939  with  the  feed  at 
that  level  a  farmer  at  25  centa  per  pound  for 
butter,  If  he  utilized  all  of  his  milk  products, 
should  make  12  cents  per  pound. 

The  CHAiKMAif .  About  12  centa  an  hour  for 
his  labor,  too. 

Mr.  PI.OESEB.  What  was  the  price  of  butter 
In  1939? 

Mr.  Haddock.  I  don't  know. 

This  is  surely  an  example  of  a  very 
unfair  approach  to  a  problem,  with  a 
definite  statement  that  he  didn't  know 
what  he  was  talking  about. 

To  continue  the  testimony — 

The  Chazeman.  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Ploeses.  I  want  to  ask  what  caused  him 
to  make  the  positive  statement  that  we 
should  go  back  to  25  cents  a  pound  for  butter. 
He  must  have  some  other  reason  than  the 
one  he  gave. 

Mr.  Haddock.  I  stated  in  my  opinion  It 
shotild  go  back  to  25  cents. 

The  Chaikman.  Tou  are  really  expressing  a 
hope. 

Mr.  Haddock.  That  Is  right — a  fond  hope. 
Assuming  that  feed  for  cattle  and  labor  has 
gone  up.  and  labor  I  know  has  gone  up.  as- 
suming that  feed  has  not  gone  up.  I  think 
they  should  deflnltaly  roll  It  back.  I  think 
facta  are  available  to  show  that  during  this 
time  the  country  would  be  better  off  if  they 
had  stopped  producing  the  buttar  altogether, 
and  I  will  make  that  as  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  Is  what  I  was  going  to 
ask  you.  According  to  your  opinion  oleo- 
margarine sliould  supplant  butter  entirely? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Particularly  at  this  time. 

This  testimony  is  an  example  of  the 
attitude  of  these  political  action  groups 
before  other  congressional  committees. 
Their  theory  is.  "All  for  me  and  nothing 
for  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  is  the  ofDcial 
testimony  found  in  the  hearings  on  House 
Resolution  18  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  national-defense  program  in  Its 
relation  to  small  business — unrevlsed — 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee  on 
June  21.  1943,  by  the  C.  I.  O.  representa- 
tive. 

Do  you  think  he  was  representing  the 
workers  in  dairy  supply  plants  where 
cheese  boxes,  butter  cartons,  and  milk 
cans  are  made?  You  know  and  I  know 
he  was  not,  and  you  know  and  I  know 
that  he  was  Jeopardizing  the  very  Jobs  of 
the  men  he  is  getting  paid  to  represent. 
I  wonder  what  the  C.  I.  O.  means  by  this 
kind  of  testimony. 

Good  Iowa  lard  has  more  calories'  and 
more  food  value  than  oleo.  The  O.  P.  A. 
ceiling  in  lard  is  13  cents  per  pound.  If 
one-half  cent  worth  of  vitamin  A  were 
injected  In  a  pound  of  lard  It  would  have 
as  much  vitamin  A  as  oleo  and  the  lard 
would  have  over  4,000  calories  while  oleo 


has  but  3,e00.  The  oleo  sells  without  an 
O.  P.  A.  dollars  and  cents  ceiling.    Why? 

Do  you  think  the  C.  L  O.  representaUve 
is  representing  the  workers  of  America  or 
do  you  think  he  is  representing  the  Oleo 
Trust?  Is  he  representing  the  5.000.000 
men  who  work  in  dairy  plants,  such  as 
condenseries.  creameries,  and  cheese  fac- 
tories? 

Do  you  think  he  represents  the  workers 
in  dairy  equipment  plants,  such  as  work- 
ers in  plants  making  silos  and  silo  fillers? 

What  do  you  think  the  members  of  the 
farm  and  equipment  branch  of  the 
U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  would  think  of  this  type 
of  representation? 

There  is  only  one  substitute  for  good 
Iowa  butter  and  that  is  good  Iowa  butter. 


The  C.  I.  0.,  the  New  Deal,  the  Oleo  Trust 
Threaten  American  Dairymen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  the  Importance 
of  the  dairy  Industry  and  the  threat  to 
this  Industry  which  is  becoming  more 
apparent  each  day  right  here  In  Wash- 
Ington. 

For  several  years  I  have  watched  the 
propaganda  and  advertising  carried  on 
by  the  Oleo  Trust  from  their  headquar- 
ters here  In  Washington.  The  South  Is 
in  the  saddle  and  the  producers  of  cot- 
tonseed oil  are  Ijecoming  bolder  and 
bolder  each  day  in  their  attempt  to  pro- 
mote oleo  at  the  expense  of  butter.  The 
Oleo  Trust  tried  to  put  through  a  bill  in 
this  session  of  Congress  under  the  guise 
of  being  a  war  measure.  Cheap  political 
supporters  tried  to  promote  the  oleo 
legislation  on  the  basis  of  being  a  war 
need.  It  was  disclosed  that  all  of  the 
oleomargarine  is  being  made  and  mar- 
keted that  can  be  made  with  the  oil  al- 
located to  the  Industry  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  during  this  time. 

THE   OLZO   TKXTST   SEEMS   TO    HAVE   CONStOEaABLE 
SUPPOrr  IN  THE  PBE5ENT  ADMINISTRATION 

On  July  5,  1940.  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  put  on  a  radio 
skit  in  which  they  extolled  the  value  of 
oleo.  This  was  done  on  your  time,  with 
your  facilities  and  at  your  expense. 

Oleo  is  being  served  in  the  Agriculture 
Department  cafeteria  in  Washington 
this  very  day.  In  one  breath  these  new 
dealers  say  oleo  is  as  good  as  butter  and 
in  the  next  breath  put  2  points  on  oleo 
and  16  points  on  butter.  The  broad 
question  involved  in  this  problem  is 
whether  vegetable  oils  are  going  to  sup- 
plant animal  fats  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  or  whether  the  dairy  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  have  its  natural 
market  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Much 
misleading  propa^ianda  is  being  fur- 
nished. 
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WHO  PBOMOn*  0I.S07 


Tlie  Oieo  Tnist  not  only  maintains  a 
baftdquarters  and  lobby  here  in  Wash- 
iDfftfOn.  but  there  is  also  another  organ!- 
aatkm  that  represents  the  cottonseed -oil 
interests,  with  headquarters  and  a  well- 
greased  lobby  here  as  well.  The  whole 
oleo  industry  is  based  on  deceit  and  de- 
ception. They  are  trying  to  change  the 
pr(H>erties  of  the  product  somewhat  and 
the  Oleo  Trust  wants  it  called  marga- 
rine instead  instead  of  oleo,  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  appears  they  want  to 
change  the  sex  as  they  used  to  call  it 
^.^Ole  and  now  they  want  to  call  it  Margie. 

Let  us  analyze  a  few  of  the  facts  in 
connection  with  this  product.  The  oleo 
BUdcers  inject  some  vitamin  A  into  oleo 
to  make  it  have  some  of  the  properties 
of  butter  and  then  they  put  in  some  di- 
acetyl  acid  to  make  It  taste  like  butter, 
and  then  they  give  It  a  shower  bath  in 
skim  milk  to  make  it  smell  like  butter. 
Then  they  are  ready  to  sell  the  public 
on  the  Idea  It  is  as  good  as  butter.  In 
fact  the  Oleo  Trust  in  a  report  shows 
that  they  used  74,000,000  pounds  of  milk 
In  the  manufacture  of  oleo  In  1942. 
Even  publications  of  the  present  pro-oleo 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  the  same  amount  of  74.000- 
000  pounds  of  milk.  This  is  skim  milk 
and  is  so  admitted  by  the  Oleo  Trust. 

WHAT  SUJUUmi  SAT 

Here  Is  another  fact.  All  oleo  is  not 
forUfled.  What  is  fortified  has  9,000  in- 
ternational units  of  vitamin  A  injected 
Into  each  pound.  Uany  advertisements 
claim  this  is  as  much  vltioxiln  A  as  If 
contained  in  butter.  Many  loose  speak- 
ers say  it  has  more  vitamin  A  than  has 
butter.  The  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
mlnlBtration  Bureau  of  Human  Nutri- 
tion and  Home  Economics  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 


found  quiu  fArUbls  In 
A  MMttent.    An    arerag*   value   ot 
butter  is  about  90.000  International 
pern^tind  and  for  winter  butter  11,000 
taSiisttonal  units  per  pound. 

This  is  conclusive  proof  that  butter 
oootalns  considerably  more  vitamin  A 
tban  does  oleo.  The  same  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
states: 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  does 
aos  SfivMate  %tm  use  of  prMsrvatlf  maOx 
m  sodium  bsMMte,  and  triad  to  dlsoourag* 
their  use.  According  to  law,  small  quanti- 
ties may  be  ttsed — one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
■owever.  this  must  be  declared  on  the  label. 
A  npoffS  1MB  bssn  published  covering  in- 
VBsClfatlaM  mmtm  la  ISOS  and  ISOO  which  re- 
air—  tiM  akovs  slsiMisnt.  It  to  kaewm  as 
V.  I.  O.  aiport  IM  la  the  Oepartasat  of 
AgrlctUture.  This  report  Is  now  out  of 
print,  but  Pood  and  Drag  Administration 
can  have  a  pfcoSoslaMo  sepy  Made  if  you  so 


•oaimms  or  asMSOAn  or  soss 

There  were  315,000  pounds  of  benaoate 
of  iote  pot  Into  the  oleo  of  America  in 
IMS.  MOording  to  the  report  of  the  Oleo 
IkMllttttg.  A  really  good  food  should  not 
ft  prtsiivative  and  most  assuredly 
Id  not  rsqulrt  as  much  embalming 
fluid  M  olto  evidently  Mtdi. 

MuiBiiiomvr 


s 
srans 


The  council  on  foods  and  nutrition  of 
the  American  Medical  AssoclaUon  on  Au- 


gust 22.   1942,   says 
tains  from  50  to  50d 
of  vitamin  D  per  p^und. 
also  states  that 
tically  devoid  of 


that  "butter  con- 
international  units 
TTiis  article 

oleomargarine  is  prac- 

vita  mln  D." 


RsmcoNT  or 


Hat 


1  44 
n  mi 


Professor  E.  B 
world's  greatest  scientist 
testimony  in  June 
ate  Agricultme  Coi 
ings  were  held  on  S 
late  production  and 
garine,"  the  followlfig 

In  the  present  state 
preposterous — let   me 
present  state  of  our 
terous  for  any  scientiit 
statement  that  It  Is  pr  >ven 
Ine  or  vegetable  oils  have 
butterfat  In  nutrition. 


S.  S.  HABT 

,  recognized  as  the 

stated  in  his 

before  the  Sen- 

ttee  when  hear- 

744.  a  biU  "to  regu- 

listribution  of  mar- 


3l  our  knowledge  It  Is 

repeat    that — In    the 

knowledge  It  Is  prepos- 

to  make  the  blank 

that  oleomargar- 

an  equivalence  to 


He  also  stated  the 


ollowlng: 


and 


He   (Ui.  Qulllckson 
Minnesota)  fed  calves 
fat  In  some  cases, 
oils  In  other  caaei 
records  In  the  Journa 
1M2,  and  the  records 
mals  receiving  the  veg( 
In  fact,  he  snatched 
by  merely  substltutln  ; 
certain  animal  fats 
and  he  even  used 
brought  thoee  calves 
has  not  pursued  the 
might  aak  me  why,  or 
would  simply  have  to 
know  m  the  present 
of  nutrition. 


sad 


THS  DAIST 


found  In  6  pounds  of 
of  skim  mitt,  or  In 
dered  whole  milk; 
pounds  of  cheese;  or 


that  Is  If  the  Oleo 


at  the  University  of 

I  klm  milk  with  butter- 

wlth  the  vegetable 

he  published   the 

of  Dairy  Science  In 

ihow  that  thoee  anl- 

able  oils  grew  poorly; 

them  from  the  grave 

as  they  got  down, 

bbtterfat,  or  even  lard. 

talU  w,  and  It  successfully 

I  way  from  death.    Be 

av  tiject  further,  and  you 

tiow  this  works,  and  I 

;ell  you  that  I  do  not 

of  otir  knowledge 


a;ate 


srrvATioM 


The  time  has  coire  for  the  dairymen 
of  this  country  to  lealice  that  there  Is 
not  much  in  100  poi  inds  of  milk,  so  far 
as  nutrition  is  concerned,  that  is  not 


nitter  plus  8  pounds 
IS  pounds  of  pow- 
tr  In  10  pounds  of 
n  50  cans  or  pounds 


of  evaporated  or  coidensed  milk.  The 
time  has  come  w^en  ivery  milk  producer, 
retardlass  of  the  ou  let  for  his  milk  and 
regardless  of  whetlu  r  he  Uves  In  Minne- 
sota, Ulinois.  ^Callfc  nla,  Wisconsin,  or 
New  York,  must  rea  ize  the  dependence 
of  one  on  the  other  While  no  "bogey" 
scientist  will  come  cut  for  filled  milk  as 
yet,  you  can  expect  t  lis  step  if  and  when 
oleo  is  given  the  gr;en  light  to  replace 
butter.  We  have  <  anslderable  Federal 
legislation  against  '  he  manufacture  of 
filled  cheese.  The  dairy  Industry  of 
America  can  be  assui  ed  of  one  thing,  and 


Trust  is  able  to  get 


through  their  legislation  and  ruin  the 
butter  industry,  fUle  1-milk  interests  and 
fllled-cheese  Interes  s  will  not  be  far  be- 
hind In  their  efforti  to  break  down  all 
protective  legislation. 

Many  who  get  off  i  n  a  tangent  in  their 
thinking,  even  now  ieek  to  make  us  be- 
lieve that  skim  milk  is  superior  to  whole 
milk.  Surely  skim  milk  Is  a  good  food, 
as  it  contains  35  perient  of  splendid  ani- 
mal proteins.  Cottige  cheese  contains 
most  of  the  food  vilue  to  be  found  In 
skim  milk,  Experlir  mts  long  ago  preyed 
that  growing  chlldrm  must  have  skim 
milk  supfriemented  by  butterfat  for 
proper  growth  as  a  protective  food. 


TKB  WASRDrOTOIf 

Every  effort  is 
through  some  type 
this  session  of  Codgress. 


ufuSLATIVS  SnVATIOM 

_  made  to  push 

of  oleo  legislation 

The  heroic 


b>ing 


work  of  the  Honorable  Curroaa  R.  Hon. 
Kansas;  the  Honorable  J.  Roland  Kw- 
ZER,  Pennsylvania ;  the  Honorable  August 
H.  Andresen,  Minnesota;  the  Honorable 
Anton  Johnson,  Illinois;  the  Honorable 
Reid  p.  Murray,  Wisconsin;  the  Honor- 
able Cliff  Clevenger,  Ohio;  the  Honor- 
able William  S.  Hill,  Colorado;  the 
Honorable  Jchn  Phillips,  California; 
and  the  Honorable  George  W.  Gillib, 
Indiana,  have  been  able  to  curb  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Oleo  Trust.  The  oleo  inter- 
ests came  within  two  votes  on  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  of  succeeding  during 
this  Congress. 

The  Oleo  Trust  appeared  l)efore  the 
Agricultural  Committee  and  tried  to  de- 
ceive Its  members  and  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve a  lot  of  things  that  were  not  based 
on  facts.  They  did  not  start  to  inject 
this  vitamin  A  into  oleo  until  1938,  and 
yet.  as  you  know,  long  before  this  time 
the  Oleo  Trust  tried  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple into  believing  that  even  then  it  was 
equal  to  butter. 

TKX  C.  X.  O.  OLBO  nSTtlfONT 

The  C.  I.  O.  appears  before  our  com- 
mittees of  Congress  In  support  of  oleo. 
Here  is  what  their  representative.  Mr. 
H.  8.  Haddock,  testified  to  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee: 

Oleomargarine  has  a  greater  food  value 
than  butter  today. 

Speaking  of  butter,  he  said: 

It  should  be  rolled  back  to  M  cents  a  pound. 

In  answer  as  to  what  a  farmer  would 
get  for  his  milk,  he  said: 

A  farmer  at  3S  cents  a  pound  for  butter, 
tf  be  utUlaed  all  of  his  milk  products,  should 
make  13  cents  per  pound. 

He  also  said: 

I  think  the  facts  are  available  to  show  that 
during  this  time  the  country  would  be  much 
better  oft  if  they  had  stopped  producing  the 
butter  altogether,  and  I  will  make  that  ss  a 
positive  statement. 

Here.  then,  we  find  the  C.  I.  O.  lined 
up  with  the  Oleo  Trust  trying  to  under- 
mine the  dairy  industry.  The  C.  I.  O. 
has  found  It  cannot  organize  the  dairy 
farmers,  but  evidently  think  they  could 
organize  oleo  workers. 

The  dairy  industry  is  one  of  our  great 
industries,  representing  some  $3,000.- 
000.000  a  year,  and  yet  these  C.  I.  O.  self- 
styled  experts  testify  that  we  ought  not 
to  make  any  butter  at  all.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  must 
be  cooperating  with  them  because  their 
rulings  have  surely  reduced  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  in  our  country. 

COWCLIWOM 

This  vegetable  oU  versus  animal  fat 
eoDtroversy  is  causing  a  very  serious  sit- 
uation. If  the  Oleo  Trust,  with  the  help 
of  the  C.  X.  0.*ers  can  get  oleo  legislation 
passed,  then  the  filled  milk  and  the  filled 
cheeses  are  sure  to  follow. 

The  oil  in  oleols  being  siibgldiMd  bf 
the  pfMtDt  administration  for  an  amount 
twlee  thftt  obtained  by  the  oieo  tax. 
ThU  tax  U  about  $2,000,000  per  year. 

When  science  proves  the  claims  of  the 
oleo  promoters  there  wUl  be  ample  time 
then  for  the  consumers  to  buy  their 
wares.  The  milk  producers  of  the  Nation 
can  and  should  willingly  yield  to  science. 
But  the  dairy  Industry  should  not  yield 
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one  step  to  any  group  that  has  had  the 
background  of  deceit  and  deception  the 
oleo  people  have  had  and  not  until  sci- 
ence proves  the  facts  beyond  doubt. 

When  powdered  whole  milk  is  offered 
to  the  public,  it  can  be  reconstituted  and 
a  saving  to  the  low-income  group  will 
be  effected  that  is  two  or  three  times 
more  of  a  saving  than  could  be  made  by 
buying  oleo  instead  of  butter.  Excellent 
fluid  milk  can  be  made  by  reconstituting 
butter  and  powdered  skim  without  loss 
of  food  value.  This  would  give  the  lower 
Income  groups  over  double  the  savings 
they  would  receive  by  substituting  oleo 
for  butter  in  their  diet. 

Minnesota  butter  is  recognized  in  the 
butter  trade  as  without  a  superior  In  our 
country.  It  is  hoped  that  the  dairymen 
of  America  become  aware  of  the  danger 
before  It  Is  too  late. 

THE  BKZr  PaODUCEB   MUST   ALSO  BI  ALXIT 

The  beef  producer  also  has  an  Interest 
In  this  situation.  Formerly  considerable 
beef  products  were  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  oleo  but  now  the  cheaper  vege- 
table oils  are  being  used.  The  packers 
In  the  oleo  business  may  not  be  so  en- 
thusiastic in  supporting  fortified  protein 
as  they  are  In  fortified  olemargarine. 
The  vegetable-protein  people  are  trying 
even  now  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Oleo 
Trust  and  Inject  vitamins  Into  vegetable 
protein  such  as  soybean  meal  and  try- 
ing to  prove  that  It  Is  the  equal  to  meat. 

The  Injectors  of  vitamins  into  vege- 
table proteins  may  cause  the  meat  in- 
dustry the  same  troubles  that  the  In- 
jectors of  vitamins  Into  oleo  have  caused 
the  butter  men  of  our  country.  Re- 
member ladles  and  gentlemen  there  is 
only  one  substitute  for  good  Land  O' 
Lakes  butter  and  that  is  good  Land  O' 
Lakes  butter  and  there  Is  only  one  sub- 
stitute for  good  American  beef,  pork, 
and  poultry  and  that  Is  good  American 
beef,  pork,  and  poultry. 

There  Is  not  much  use  of  talking  about 
a  post-war  agriculture  until  we  know 
who  is  going  to  formulate  the  agricul- 
tural policy  of  our  Nation.  We  must 
know  whether  or  not  the  coconut  cow  Is 
going  to  replace  the  dairy  cow.  We  must 
know  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
an  administration  which  supports  vege- 
table oils  or  one  which  supports  butter- 
fat and  other  animal  fats.  We  want  a 
market  for  the  natural  products  of  our 
Nation.  No  one  seeks  to  deprive  anyone 
of  the  privelege  of  eating  oleo  If  they 
wish  to  eat  It,  but  I  repeat  that  we  can- 
not allow  legislation  .to  pass  that  will  let 
the  big  Oleo  Trust  force  their  product 
on  the  American  market  In  unfair  com- 
petition with  the  natural  products  of 
America. 


Ssrmonctte  bjr  Dr.  R.  0.  Lswton 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOOTM  CASOtlNA 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPRE8CNTATIVIS 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  HARE.    Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  there- 


in an  article  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Lawton  ap- 
pearing in  the  editorial  column  of  the 
Index  Journal  of  Greenwood,  S.  C,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1944: 

SaiMONrm  / 

(By  Dr.  R.  O.  Lawton) 

V-S-DAT 

Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  In 
order.— 1  Corinthians  xlv:  40. 

Justice  Byrnes  calls  V-day  V-E-day  to  dis- 
tinguish the  coming  early  victory  In  Europe 
from  the  coming  later  day  In  Asia. 

V-E-day  is  almost  upon  us.  Mighty  prepa- 
rations are  at  work  among  the  powers  that  be. 
and  In  a  lesser  degree,  among  the  amaller 
powers. 

A  sense  of  Intense  expectancy  is  In  the  air. 
Leaders  are  at  finger  tips  and  the  average 
citizen  Is  standing  on  tiptoes. 

At  last,  at  long  last,  the  great  day,  the  long- 
awaited  day,  is  Just  around  the  corner. 

The  rejoicing  was  very  great  on  Armistice 
Day  about  a  quarter-century  ago. 

But  that  was  not  a  circumstance  compared 
with  the  mighty  manlfesUtlons  of  Joy  which 
will  shake  our  Nation  In  manifold  ways  when 
the  outstanding  news  of  a  century  flashes 
over  the  wires  and  In  the  newspapers  to  the 
remotest  hamlets  and  far  away,  lonely  homes 
of  our  rejoicing  Nation. 

It  will  be  very  easy  for  us  to  overdo  It.  We 
Americans  lack  the  poise  of  the  EnglUh.  We 
are  impulsive.  Impetuous,  excitable,  too  exu- 
berant on  great  occasions. 

It  will  be  easy  for  our  Nation  to  go  on  a 
spree,  to  Indulge  in  bacchanalian  revelries,  to 
use  the  great  day  for  an  excuse  to  go  on  a 
rampage.  People  are  beginning  to  wonder 
and  to  ask  how  we  should  behave  ourselves 
on  V-day,  how  we  should  express  our  grati- 
tude and  manifest  our  appreciation  for  vic- 
tory. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  should  not 
do. 

We  should  not  celebrate  the  day  by  carous- 
ing and  cutting  up  in  general. 

We  should  nut  spend  the  day  In  drunken 
orgies. 

We  should  not  tear  wldly  and  Irrespon- 
sibly over  the  country  and  drive  SO,  eo,  70, 
80.  90  miles  on  city  streets  like  come  moronic. 
Intoxicated  fools  sometimes  do. 

We  should  not  stay  up  all  night  In  a 
carnal  Indulgence  of  the  flesh,  as  certain 
other  morons  have  been  wont  to  do  on  occa- 
sions of  celebration. 

If  we  are  straight-thinking  and  rlght- 
feellng  people,  we  should  Intuitively  realize 
that  there  will  be  many,  too  many,  In  our 
nrtdst  who  long  for  "the  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  Is  still." 

We  should  Instinctively  recall  that  there 
will  be  many,  too  many,  In  our  Nation  who 
will  never  stand  on  their  feet  again,  and 
others  who  will  never  walk  without  crutches, 
and  others  who  will  look  with  sightless  eyes 
upon  a  world  wblch  Ood  has  so  beautlXuUy 
made. 

Por  the  aake  of  these  sad  and  sorrowing 
ones  who  have  lost  one  or  more  lovsd  onss, 
and  will  walk  more  softly  all  the  days  of 
their  lives,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  woundsd 
in  body  and  mind,  we  who  have  lost  no  dsar 
one  nor  have  to  suffer  with  a  loved  one  wbo 
is  shattered  In  nerves  and  mind,  we  sbould 
have  the  sense  of  fltnsas  of  things  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  oursslves  will  walk  more 
softly  that  day  and  try, to  do  arfmething  so 
fine  and  so  kind  that  at  least  one  of  these 
poor,  broken  Uves  will  And  it  a  little  saslsr 
to  bear  their  heavy  load  of  care, 

But  how  shall  b«  conduct  ourselves  on 
that  great  day? 

Tbs  ehurcbsa  will  b«  open;  It  will  be  a 
natural,  a  good  thing  to  go  to  church  and 
thank  Almighty  Ood  for  His  part  In  the  vic- 
tory. (And  do  not  for  a  moment  Imagine 
that  Be  had  no  part  In  It.  None  can  estimate 
what  a  tremendous,  what  a  decisive,  part  He 
played.) 


Do  some  good  on  that  day.  Make  somebody 
happier.  Think  of  others'  sorrows  rather 
than  of  your  Jo3rs. 

I  think  It  Is  perfectly  In  order  and  all  right 
for  us  to  have  some  wholeeome,  innocent, 
harmless  pleasure,  after  we  have  worshlp(>ed 
Ood  In  His  sanctuary  and  returned  thanks 
for  His  wonderful  kindness  and  care. 

We  may  Judiciously  celebrate  and  rejoice 
in  good  cheer,  and  He  down  at  the  end  of  the 
day  with  peace  In  our  hearts  and  Joy  In  our 
souls. 

And.lt  might  not  be  at  all  a  bad  Idea  to 
read  one  of  the  six  greatest  Psalms  In  the 
Bible — the  nlnety-flrst  Psalm. 

May  God  grant  us  a  speedy  victory,  the 
grace  to  bear  our  sorrows  with  fortitude  and 
faith,  the  good  sense  to  rtfraln  from  un- 
seemly conduct,  and  the  resolution  to  do  all 
In  our  power  to  help  bring  about  a  righteous. 
Just,  and  lasting  peace  when  the  lights  com* 
on  again  all  over  the  western  world — and  a 
little  later  over  the  whole  world. 


The  Myth  of  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VISMOMT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  It,  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  I  am  In- 
cluding as  an  extension  of  remarks,  an 
editorial  appearing  In  the  Brattleboro 
Reformer,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  recently: 

nU    MVTH    or    BOOStVSLT 

It  Is  time  somebody  demolished  the  myth 
about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  skill  In  international 
relations.  The  Democrats  are  going  around 
shouting  from  the  housetops  thst  the  Na- 
tion mtut  have  him  to  untangle  the  threads 
after  the  war  and  many  people  are  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  vote  for  him  because 
he  knows  so  much  about  foreign  affairs  and 
Mr.  Dewey  has  had  no  experience. 

Anyone  will  admit  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
the  first  President  since  Wilson  to  confront 
any  International  problems  and  that  he  has 
done  much  talking  about  the  fine  things 
Uncle  Sam  will  do  for  his  neighbors.  Also, 
It  will  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  able  to  close  a  deal  whenever  the  United 
States  had  something  the  other  fellow  hsd 
to  have.  But  that  Is  the  end  of  his  accom- 
plishments. The  record  does  not  show  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  any  special  skill  for  the 
problems  ahead.  Rather,  he  has  been  out- 
maneuvered  time  after  time.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  been  able  to  give  away  our  food,  our 
ships,  our  guns,  and  our  oil  in  return  for  this 
and  that  but  when  the  monetary  conferenes 
was  held  at  Bretton  Woods  RiUMla  got  her 
own  way  and  Uncle  tarn  dug  Into  his  podwt 
to  make  up  the  dlfferctice.  We  trsosd  50 
destroyers  to  Britain  for  bases  but  when  the 
deal  was  over  we  found  we  hadn't  got  the 
basse,  just  the  right  to  buy  some,  umpor- 
amy,  We  lend'lsassd  stetl  to  BriUln  ard 
then  found  Brltlah-made  stsel  knlckknarks 
for  sale  In  America  and  elsewhsre.  We  gave 
aid  to  the  Polish  forces  In  exile  but  It  was 
Mr,  Stalin's  Polish  government  thst  followed 
his  troops  back  Into  Poland.  We  supported 
Plnland  against  Russia  and  then  lluseis 
agalDit  Plnland  without  affecting  tbs  out- 
come. 

The  late  Will  Rogers  often  said  thst  the 
United  SUtes  never  lost  a  war  and  never 
won  a  conference.  Under  Mr.  Roosevelt  It 
is  still  true,  only  the  conferences  sre  be- 
coming more  and  more  expensive.    If  the 
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"CAttdidatc''  lUMCTdt  aa^l  tke  \ttttuu 
•I  ABCffka's  Wan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
D?  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  It.  1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Ur.  Speaker,  for  10 
years  President  Roosevelt — now  again 
Candidate  Roosevelt  who  is  aslcing  for 
16  years  in  the  White  House — has  op- 
posed veterans'  legislation.  Let  us  look 
at  his  record — not  his  promises. 

March  10.  1933,  President  Roosevelt 
sent  his  "Economy  Message"  to  Congress 
in  the  shape  of  Public  No.  2.  Seventy- 
flftii  Congress.  Congressman  Wooobuic, 
Democratic  chairman,  described  this  bill 
as  follows: 


Thla  bin  waa  trained  by  the  President 
(BooaeTclt):  be  knows  Its  every  paragrapli: 
Ita  arary  provision.  (P.  214,  CoMcanaiONAL 
Bacon,  March  11.  18S3  )      - 

The  effects  of  this  Roosevelt  economy 
bill  were: 

First.  Changed  the  word  "compensa- 
tion" for  wounded  veterans  to  "pen- 
sions." 

Second.  "Compensation"  for  veterans 
permaoMitly  crippled  by  battle  wounds 
were  reduced  20  percent. 

Third.  Fifty-five  thousand  combat 
casualty  cases  were  abolished. 

Fourth.  Civil  War  veterans  and  widows 
were  reduced  10  percent. 

Fifth.  Four  hundred  million  dollars 
waj«  taken  from  the  veterans  of  all  wars. 

Sixth.  Monthly  service-connected  pen- 
•loos  were  cut  from  »43.&4  to  $23.95  in 
the  name  of  economy. 

8?venth.  Allowances  to  154.848  service- 
connected  veterans  were  disallowed. 

Eighth.  Flfty-flve  percent  of  Spanish- 
American  veterazis  were  abolished  and 
the  balance  reduced  10  percent. 

Ninth.  All  presumptive  eases  were 
wiped  out. 

Tenth.  The  $100  burial  allowance  was 
eliminated. 

In  June  1934  Congress  passed  Public 
No.  141«  which  remedied  many  of  the 
JaJiMtkes  of  the  Roosevelt  economy  bill; 
PrMldent  Roosevelt  immediately  vetoed 
this  bill;  Confn*ess  immediately  passed 
this  bill  over  Roosevelt's  veto. 

On  May  22.  1935.  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  SUtes  a  Pres- 
ident—Roosevelt— delivered  his  veto 
■noace  of  the  adjusted  compensation  bill 
In  person  before  Congress  on  a  national 
broadcast  and  announced: 

That  Oovernment  aaslstanca  waa  not  due 
ttM  veterans  as  a  class;  tbat  there  was  no 
room  for  national  gratitude:  that  veterans 
must  aacrlflce  for  all  the  others,  but  they 
tn  txim  should  incur  no  sacriflca  for  them. 


More  bills  vetoed  by 
velt: 

H.  R.  8421.  pensions  for 
ors  and  soldiers. 

H.  R.  8422,    pensions 
widows. 

H. R.  8423.  Increases  in 

H.  R.  8424.  Increases  in 

H.R.  8425.  pensions  foi 
dren  of  veterans. 

H.  R.'8426.  pensions  foi 
of  veterans. 

The  Seventy-fifth 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  i 
President  Roosevelt 
Congress  passed  this  bill 
veto— House  386  to  13; 
12. 

The  Seventy-sixth 
L-ajor  veterans'  bills  vetoid 
Roosevelt. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is 
velt's  record  on  veterans 
you  think  the  veterans 
soon   be  veterans— or 
friends  of  the  veterans 
to  remain  in  the  White 


C4)didate  Roose* 
widows  of  sail- 
or   Civil    War 


pensions, 
pensions, 
helpless  chil- 

certain  classes 

Congress  passed  the 

insui  knee  bill,  which 

imm(dlately  vetoed; 

»ver  Roosevelt's 

Senate  69  to 


t  le 


Three    Hundred    Groups 
States  HaU  Witk  Ailverie 


Conn'ess 


had  seven 
by  Candidate 


Candidate  Roose- 

legislation— do 

those  who  will 

families  and 

vote  for  him 

16  years? 
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HON.  DANIEL  A .  REED 

OF  NXW  TORK 

IN  TH£  BOUSE  OP  RKPl  LESXNTAITVES 
Monday,  Septembtr  18, 1944 


tht 
ex:  Its 


rifht 
preser  re 


;.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  has  been  the 
American  peo- 
only  for  the 
The  sovereign 
The  people  are 
While  the 
protect,  and 
hey  will  remam 


Mr.  REED  of  New  Yor 
for  more  than  150  years 
well-founded  belief  of 
pie  that  Government 
Iwneflt  pf  the  people 
power  Is  in  the  people, 
sovereign  in  their  own 
sovereign  citizens 
defend  the  Constitution 
sovereign  and  free. 

The  ballot  is  the  Ins 
which,  if  exercised  by 
women  to  preserve, 
their  constitutional  rlgh 
m^in  free.    The  issue 
freemen  and  freewomen 
free.   I^t  me  state  the 
of  another: 

When  the  educated.  tnd\iitrlous.  temperate, 
thrifty  citlaens  are  as  prompt  and  cealous 
and  unfailing  in  duty  aa 
venal  and  mischievoua,  or 
that  they  cannot   be  rouaid  to  their  duty 


then,  but   not  tintll  then 
©orruptlon  always  carry  the 


BO  honest  question  tiiat  thl  i  Oovernment  has 
failed.    But  let  us  not  ba  deceived.     While 
food  men  sit  at  home,  tot  knowing  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  dooe,  nor  earing  to 
know,  half  persuaded  tbat^ 
the  contemptible  nile  of  a 
longing  for  some  splendid 
potism.  then  remember  thit  it  to  not  a  gov 
emment  masterad  by  ignoi  ance,  it  Is  a  gov 
•nuaent  betrayed  by  Intel  igence. 
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t<Jday  is  whether 

wish  to  remain 
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if  ignorance  and 
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this  Republic  Is 
mob  and  arcretly 
md  vigorous  des- 


Under  leave  to  extenc 


Insert  an  article  which  i  appeared  in  the 


my  remarks,  I 


September  18  issue  of  the  Washington 

Times-Herald: 

TmiB  BiTNsazD  OaouPB  Pumo  UNrro  Brans 

Mail  Wtth  Adtsbtk  PtoPACANua — OaoAintA- 

noMS  Tkavk^jno  Undbb  Phont  Namss  A«b 

SraiCTLT  FaoMTa  roa  Rcoa 

(By  WUlard  Edwarda) 

This  of  thouaanda  ot  pampbleu,  drculara. 
lettwa.  bulletins,  booklets,  tracts,  magasinaa, 
and  leaflets  are  daily  stuffed  into  tha  mall- 
boxes  of  American  citizens. 

A  recently  completed  survey,  conducted 
with  the  assistance  of  Congressional  investi- 
gators. Indicated  that  more  than  50  percent 
Off  thla  printed  matter  emanatea  from 
aouroea  In'rr^^'*'  to  American  instltutlona. 

It  disclosed  the  existence  of  more  than  800 
organizations,  pretending  to  be  American, 
but  controlled  by  forces  which  prefer  foreign 
Ideologies  to  this  Nation's  constitutional 
theories. 

The  ordinary  eitlaen  Is  xmable  to  dla- 
tinguish  the  output  of  thaae  un-American 
groups  from  that  of  legitimate  societies  and 
organizations,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
1.000  in  the  United  States. 

He  sees  an  imposing  letterhead  carrying 
the  names  of  prominent  persons,  some  of 
them  well-known  in  professional  or  political 
Ufe.  The  name  of  the  organization  often 
bears  the  name  "American"  or  "National." 
It  mav  be  a  "CJommlttee,"  "League."  "Union." 
"Congress."  "^federation."  or  "AsaocUtUm." 


Mon 


RtrasiA 


The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  compile 
a  list  of  those  organizations  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  operated  by  persons  hostile  to 
our  republican  form  of  government,  who 
plaoa  aUeglance  to  a  foreign  country — in  al- 
moat  all  caaes  Soviet  Russia — ^flrst. 

OrgsalaaUons  have  been  liatad  which  have 
been  bivestlgated  by  Congressional,  Govern- 
ment, and  State  agencies  and  their  un-Ameri- 
can nature  revealed.  Others  are  included  be- 
ca\ise  well-known  Communists  are  In  com- 
manding positions  in  the  organizational 
set-up.  Attorney  General  BIddle's  short  list 
Of  subversive  organisations  has  been  added. 

The  rasult  is  a  ctMck  list  for  tha  cltlaen 
wlK)  may  otharwlae  b«  befuddled  by  band- 
aoma  stationery,  prominent  namea,  an  im- 
pressive use  of  such  catch-words  as  civil 
rights  or  labor  or  democracy.  He  will  be  en- 
abled to  read  the  propaganda  sent  him  with 
a  knowledge  that  the  background  of  the  or- 
ganization la  not  American  In  the  aenae  that 
Amarican  Interaata  are  paramount. 

vmn  ta  mot  coMPLvn 

The  list,  perforce,  is  not  complete,  Tha 
namea  of  aoma  organlzatlona.  which  dia- 
trlbute  literature  International  rather  than 
American  In  character,  were  omitted  for 
lack  of  demonstrable  proof  that  their  back- 
ars  are  alien -minded. 

Certain  border-Una  caaaa  have  been 
omitted.  These  are  usxially  organizatlona 
founded  wtth  worthy  motlvca  which  have 
been  penetrated  by  Communists  and  pre- 
sumably transformed  Into  Soviet  propaganda 
agencies. 

A  typical  example  of  this  type  of  organiza- 
tion is  the  Public  Affairs  Committee.  Inc..  of 
New  York  City,  founded  by  grants  from  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  and  the  Maurice  and  Laura 
Falk  Foimdation.  Its  announced  purpose  la 
a  nonprofit  education  organization  and  it 
has  iasued  aeveral  million  pamphlets,  selling 
at  10  cents  each,  which  may  be  found  in  pub- 
lic libraries.  Press  releases  on  these  pamph- 
lets. 93  of  which  have  been  issued  to  date, 
are  sent  to  newspapers  and  gain  some  pub- 
Udty. 

cnrroK  is  coukunist 

Whatever  the  original  pxupoae  of  this 
committee,  we  find  one  Maxwell  8.  Stewart 
now  installed  as  iU  pamphlet  editor. 
Stewart's  record  as  a  foUower  of  ^"""nipiiim 
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is  a  long  one.  He  was  once  asaociate  editor 
of  tha  Moacow  Dally  News,  a  Soviet-controlled 
organ.  Ha  taught  in  the  Moscow  Institute. 
waa  a  mamber  of  tha  editorial  council  of 
Soviet  Ruaala  Today:  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional advisory  board  of  the  American  Youth 
Cbngresa,  branded  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney General;  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American-Russian  Institute: 
a  contributor  to  New  Masses,  the  Communist 
magazine;  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  tha  American  League  Against  War 
and  Faacism,  another  organization  labeled 
aubverslva  by  the  Justice  Department. 

It  may  be  deduced  that  Stewart's  Influence 
as  editor  of  pamphlets  la  exercised  in  favor 
of  communistic  theories.  The  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  however,  has  not  been  officially 
Investigated  and  shown  to  be  tm-American 
in  character. 

WArnwc  roH  axvoLunoM 

Moat  of  the  organizations  listed  are  known 
as  "fronts"  in  the  parlance  of  Commxinlsts. 
In  the  case  involving  Harry  Bridges,  west 
coast  agitator,  Attorney  General  Biddle  re- 
marked that  such  groups  "were  represented 
to  the  public  for  some  legitimate  reform  ob- 
jective, but  actually  used  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  carry  on  the  activities,  pending  the 
time  when  the  Communists  believe  they  can 
seize  power  through  revolution." 

A  prominent  person  is  usually  named  as 
honorary  chairman  of  thse  groups.  He  rarely 
attends  meetings  or  Is  aware  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  organization.  The  actual  head 
of  the  organization  is  customarily  the  sec- 
retary. 

In  the  case  of  the  Washington  Committee 
for  Aid  to  China,  later  shown  by  the  Dies 
committee  to  be  a  Communist  front  organi- 
zation, the  names  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  Mrs.  Glfford  Plnchot  were  on  the 
letterhead  aa  sponsors.  Pre-Soviet  propa- 
ganda was  sent  out  by  the  secretary,  one 
Muriel  Koenlgsberg,  a  well-known  Commu- 
nut.  on  letterheads  which  carried  the  names 
of  these  two  prominent  women.  Many  per- 
sons in  public  life,  the  survey  showed,  simi- 
larly allow  their  names  to  be  used  for  pub- 
licity purposes  without  knowledge  of  the  true 
purposes  of  the  organization. 

The  struggle  to  influence  American  opinion 
in  regard  to  foreign  policy  is  at  present  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the  un-American 
propagandists.  The  following  organizations 
have  devoted  their  efforts  mainly  toward  this 
objective: 

American  Peoples  Meeting.  American  Slav 
Congress.  American  Committee  to  Save  Refu- 
gees, American  Friends  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple. American  Friends  of  the  Mexican  People. 
American  Friends  of  Spanish  Democracy. 
American  Relief  Ship  for  Spain.  American 
Society  for  Technical  Aid  to  Spanish  Democ- 
racy. American  Committee  for  Struggle 
Against  War.  American  Council  on  Soviet 
Relations.!  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism. t  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  American  Peace  Crusade.  Amer- 
ican Peace  Mobilization. i  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade,  Columbus  Peace  Association.  Com- 
mittee for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts,  Commit- 
tee to  Defend  America  by  Keeping  Out  of 
War.  Committee  for  Peace  Through  World 
Cooperation,  Congress  of  Mexican  and  Span- 
ish-American Peoples.  Conference  on  Pan- 
American  Democracy,  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee to  Lift  the  Embargo.  Council  for  Pan- 
American  Democracy,  Emergency  Peace  Mo- 
bilization, Emergency  Conference  to  Aid  the 
Spanish  Republic.  Emergency  Trade  Union 
Conference  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy, 
Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Friends  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  Italian  Antl-Fas- 
cist  Committee,  Joint  Antl-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee. 


■  Indicates   subversive   by   Department   of 
Justice  ruling. 


Labor  Committee  of  American  Peace  Mo- 
bUlsatton,  Medicnl  Bureau  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy.  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Priandship.  ,Nagro  Peoplaa  Oommlttaa 
to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy.  Non-8aetarian 
Committee  for  Political  Refugees,  New  York 
City  Conference  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
New  York  Council  on  American-Soviet  Rela- 
tions. New  York  State  Conference  on  National 
Unity.  Newark  Peace  Action  Commlttaa, 
North  American  Committee  to  Aid  Spanish 
Democracy.  North  American  Spanish  Aid 
Committee,  Northern  California  Peace  Mo- 
bilization Committee.  Student  Congress 
Against  War.  Society  for  Cultural  Relations 
Wtth  Soviet  Russia.  Third  Congress  Against 
War  and  Fascism,  United  American  Spanish 
Aid  Committee,  Union  of  Concerted  Peace 
Efforts,  United  States  Congress  Against  War. 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade, 
Washington  Peace  League,  Washington  Peace 
Mobilization,  Washington  Committee  for  Aid 
to  China.  Washington  Committee  to  Aid 
Spanish  Democracy.  Washington  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy.  World  Congress  Against 
War,  Yanks  Are  Not  Coming  Committee. 


A  Letter  From  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CABOLntA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  18,  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Chaplin,  a  fine  young  man  of  my  home 
city,  formerly  city  editor  of  our  after- 
noon paper,  the  Greenville  Piedmont, 
now  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Army,  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific,  has  drawn  a  very  graphic  word 
picture  of  the  Pacific  theater  of  war. 

In  my  judgment.  Lieutenant  Chaplin's 
words  should  be  seriously  considered.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  following 
letter  from  Lieutenant  Chaplin  as  it  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Green- 
ville Piedmont. 

A  Lxrm  ntoM  the  PAciric 

(By  George  Chaplin,  first  lieutenant, 

U.   S.   Army) 

If  there  Is  one  message  I  can  send  back 
to  the  people  of  Greenville,  It  Is  this:  the 
fall  of  Germany  will  be  abundant  cause  for 
rejoicing,  but  It  will  not  be  the  end  of  tha 
war.    Not  by  a  long  shot! 

Out  here  In  the  tremendous  reaches  of  the 
Pacific  Is  where  the  war  started,  and  where 
It  will  end — some  day  in  the  not  very  early 
future. 

Thla  theater  has  been  regarded  by  too 
many  people  and  too  many  newspapers — 
thank  heaven  The  News  and  The  Piedmont, 
which  I  avidly  digest,  are  not  among  them— 
as  a  side  show  to  the  main  attraction. 

Whether  this  f allure-to-real  ize  stems  from 
wishful  thinking  or  from  ignorance,  it  does 
a  grave  disservice  to  the  American  men — 
even  the  youngest  are  no  longer  boys — who 
are  beating  the  Nips  at  their  own  game  of 
fighting  In  green  jungle  hells  and  on  sun- 
bleached  coral  atols. 

All  of  u«  out  here  in  the  Pacific  are  just 
as  anxious  to  get  back  to  our  wives  and 
kids  and  friends  as  they  are  to  have  ua 
back,  but  there  Is  work  ahead  and  we  aren't 
kidding  ourselves  about  the  time  It  Is  going 
to  take.  • 


P.  O.  A.  (Pacific  Ocean  Areas).  Admiral 
Nlmltz  and  General  Rlchardaon  (who,  after 
30  years,  still  has  his  Chartaaton  accent) 
commanding,  covera  mora  than  20,000,000 
aquare  mUes.  which  is  quite  a  hunk 
of  water  and  land.  It  is  3.100  miles  fronv 
San  Pranciaco  to  where  I  am  writing  tlila 
on  Oahu,  the  aeat  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  of 
Army's  P.  O.  A.  headquarters.  Prom  her*  on 
out  to  Salpan,  it  is  another  3.500  mUea,  and 
once  you're  there  you're  farther  from  "Pearl" 
than  Seattle  la  from  Boston.  And  you're 
atlll  1,500  mllea  from  Tokyo. 

All  the  Japs  aren't  on  the  Island  ap- 
proaches to  the  homeland,  nor  on  Honshu 
and  the  other  3,000  Islands  of  Japan  proper. 
They  are  in  China,  too,  and  in  Malaya  and 
in  the  Indies  and  In  a  great  many  other 
places.  Death  is  what  they  expect,  whether 
It  be  by  Allied  hands,  or.  In  desperation,  their 
own.  They  are  not  thinking  of  time  or  plan- 
ning to  get  home. 

When  Elmer  Davis  of  O.  W.  I.  was  on  Oahu 
with  President  Roosevelt,  he  stajred  on  and 
swung  out  west  to  Salpan  and  Guam.  Then 
he  came  back  and  said  what  everyone  In 
America  must  come  to  know:  "The  war  in 
the  Pacific  Is  just  as  Important  aa  the  one 
In  Europe  for  the  Interest  and  security  of 
the  United  States."- 

He  said  some  other  things,  too. 

"Every  man  who  fought  in  the  Marianas, 
every  cartridge  he  fired  and  every  ration  he 
ate,  had  to  be  transported  from  5,000  to  8.000 
miles. 

"In  Europe  you  have  continuous  fronts  and 
more  or  less  continuous  action.  The  Pacific 
war.  so  far.  has  been  an  affair  of  isolated 
campaigns — united,  of  course,  by  the  general 
strategic  plan,  but  short,  sharp,  bloody  ac- 
tions for  the  capture  of  an  Island  or  group 
of  islands,  with  weeks  elapsing  before  the  war 
flares  -  p  again. 

"Also  in  Europe  you  can  generally  pick  a 
weak  spot  In  the  enemy's  coastal  perimeter 
for  your  landing.  On  these  small  Pacific 
islands  there  U  generaVy  Jtist  alMUt  one  place 
where  you  can  land.  Tha  enemy  knows  it, 
and  you  have  to  go  In  there  and  slug  It  out." 

Slugging  It  out  Is  bloody  business.  Every- 
one knows  about  Tarawa.  Well,  many  felt 
Salpan  was  tougher  than  Tarawa.  A  fellow- 
Clemsonlte  reports  he  went  25  straight  days 
without  a  shave,  a  bath  or  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing. He  lived  in  a  fox  hole  and  ate  canned 
chow.  AH,  of  course.  In  addition  to  a  small 
matter  of  fighting  Nips. 

There  are  more  places  to  be  taken,  and  they 
are  increasingly  closer  to  tha  Japa'  home 
baaea. 

Bob  Sberrod  of  Time  tells  of  one  bomber 
pilot,  returning  to  the  Pacific  after  a  State- 
side leave,  who  said  to  him:  "When  I  told 
my  mother  what  the  war  (out  here)  was 
really  like,  and  how  long  it  was  going  to  take, 
she  sat  down  and  cried.  She  didn't  know  we 
were  Just  beginning  to  fight  the  Japa." 

I  went  up  to  Nuuanu  Cemetery  the  other 
day  and  stood  at  the  grave  of  Turk  McBee's 
boy  who  was  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  I 
wrote  to  Turk  and  Mrs.  McBee  and  I  told 
them  of  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  that 
green  plot  at  the  foot  of  C^u's  loveliest 
valley,  of  the  smiling  sun,  of  the  billowy 
white  clouds,  of  the  soft,  warm  breeze. 

I  wrote,  too,  of  how  the  valor  of  their  son 
and  of  his  mates  who  sleep  beside  him.  of 
the  countless  others,  is  daily  pushing  the 
war  west. 

I  deeply  hope  they  find  solace,  in  the 
thought. 

I  Jvist  as  deeply  hope  that  the  people  In 
Greenville  and  throughout  America  keep 
their  feet  squarely  on  the  ground — for  the 
day  that  Germany  falls  will  be  just  another 
WOTkday  In  the  Pacific. 

And  it's  a  pretty  safe  t>et  that  on  some  Is- 
land that  day  aome  Jap  sniper's  bullet  will 
drain  the  heartblood  of  some  (homesick) 
fighting  American. 

He  might  ccme  from  Greenville. 
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HON.  W.  STERUNG  COLE 


MondMtt,  StpUmier  U,  i»44 

Mr.  COLI  of  N«w  York.  Mr.  8pt«k- 
•r.  on  September  12.  the  New  York  State 
riderauoa  of  Women's  Republican  Qubs 
held  iu  /ftU  contereoce  at  Umlra,  which 
WM  attMdtd  by  a  larte.  enthualasUc. 
and  repreaentative  sroup  of  women  from 
the  entire  Bute.  Among  the  ipeakert  on 
that  occasion  was  Clarence  Budlnfton 
Kelland.  member  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
sona  and  former  publicity  director  of  the 
Republican  National  Coounittee. 

It  i£  my  pleasure  to  include  his  splendid 
address  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  order 
that  others  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
reasoning  and  logic: 

I  am  tun  Uiat  I  Tok:e  the  numt  profound 
detlTM  of  the  women  of  Americ*  vb«n  I  My 
tbat  what  Umj  want  is  tbe««  tragic  days  ue 
three  things. 

Tb«y  pray  for  a  cpeedy  and  orushing  tIc- 
tory  in  the  war. 

They  pray  for  the  prompt  and  tafe  return 
of  their  loved  onee  now  sarTing  in  our  armad 

forcM. 

And  they  pray  that  their  son*  and  hus- 
bands and  brothers  may  return  to  a  land 
In  which,  like  their  lathers  and  grandfathers 
and  great-gr^ndfathars.  they  may  create  for 
trmasslTiia  homes  and  families  in  which 
thara  ^uil  be  happmess,  virtue,  plenty,  and 
Mcurity. 

Hope  Is  dawning  over  the  battl^tekU.  The 
fcmus  of  the  American  people  has  asserted 
ttacU  In  war,  as  It  always  has  asserted  Itself 
tn  peace.  The  news  from  oTsrseas  assxirea 
us  that  the  ftxat  of  their  prayers  is  about  to 
be  granted  and  that  we  may  look  forward 
eoafldently  to  the  destruction  of  those  forces 
vtoosa  chief  sin  Is  not  that  they  made  war. 
but  that  their  malignant  Ideals,  and  their 
evil  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which 
their  peoples  should  be  governed,  made  war 
inevitable. 

It  was  Impossible  to  live  upon  the  same 
aarth  with  the  kind  of  thinking  that  created 
a  Hitler.  It  vrlll  zvot  be  enough  to  destroy 
Hitler.  We  must  destroy  the  whole  system 
of  thought  of  which  be  is  the  visible  symbol. 
We  must  dMttcy  U  btfore  lu  malignant 
germs  find  leilBnent  tn  this  land  of  ours 
and  bxmma  •pidemic. 

■aeh  t*»»»fct»g  u  Adolf  Hitler's  can  be  oon- 
MMad  only  In  despair.  It  will  be  followed 
as  It  was  followed  in  Germany,  only  by  the 
hopeless  grasping  at  any  straw  to  alleviate 
their  black  condition. 

We  must  see  to  It  that  no  such  despair,  no 
such  hopeleeuess  shall  oppreaa  the  people 
of  America  In  the  days  that  Ua  Immediately 
before  tis. 

What  causes  this  national  despair  that 
leads  an  Intelligent  people  to  follow  false 
leaders  down  the  path  that  leads  to  disaster? 

The  first  cause  is  long  continued  miagov- 
errunent. 

Tbe  secondary  causes  are  unemployment 
and  hunger  and  wtde^raad  povarty  restiltlng 
tiom  long  contintied  miagovemment. 

Tou  say  that  these  things  cannot  happen 
here.  I  say  to  you  that  they  can  hai^>en 
anywhere  if  the  stomach  be  empty,  your 
cbUdrtn  be  <!rylng  for  bread,  if  yo\ir  feet  be 
MlaMred  from  tramping  the  roads  in  vain 
search  for  a  Job.  I  say  they  can  happen  here 
If  um  chimneys  of  our  factories  ba  smoke- 
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lev.  If  the  machinery  o  todtntry  be  par- 
alyssd:  IX  the  Oovernmei  t  you  have  ehoMn 
has  lost  faith  m  the  country  and  in  ttaalf: 
and  if  you.  yourttivai.. 
your  country  and  in  youn  »1?m.  Tht  greateet 
calamity  that  can  deecanq  upon  any  nation  is 
the  loss  o<  faith  la  lU 
prohtemi 

Tott  eay  It  oanaot  hadpcn  her*,  but  bow 
today  wc  hava  present  t^  »  first  and  greatest 
of  thca*  cauMs  of  natioi  al  chaos,  and  that 
la  loaff  eeatinued  mMgov*  mmtnt. 

Whea  a  govarnrntnt.  Iter  la  loag  year* 
in  ottct.  looks  back  upoi  a  ecntinuous  his- 
tory ot  faUuxa  to  sotv«  t  m  probitms  it  was 
lU  duty  to  solva;  when  i ;  flnda  that  it  can- 
not bring  prosparity  to  a  nation  by  a  syttam 
of  Uial  »nd  error;  whan,  lay  after  day.  week 
after  week,  month  afui  month,  and  year 
attar  years  It  tinkers  m\fX  unker*.  cxpari- 
ments  and  experiments  ?  Ith  the  economy  of 
a  nation,  and  the  tlnkerl  ig  and  experiments 
result  in  nothing  but  miscarriage,  that  ad- 
ministration ineviubly  lises  faith  In  Itself. 
It  does  not  blame  its  fiilures  upon  itseU. 
It  reaches  a  tragic  poln;  where  it  believes 
that  Its  failures  are  the  result  of  Incurable 
conditions,  and  It  plans  a  way  of  life  for  a 
nation  much  like  the  wa; '  of  life  planned  by 
a  physician  for  a  patles  t  who  suffers  from 
an  incurable  disease. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  U  how  the  New  Deal 
administration  looks  at  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  It  bellevfs  we  are  sick  and 
cannot  be  cured.  It  bell  (ves  we  must  resort 
to  opiates  and  nostrums  1  o  make  our  remain- 
ing days  comfortable.  an<:  that  all  we  have  to 
look  forward  to  is  existen  »  in  a  aort  of  drug- 
induced  daze  iutll  death  shall  put  us  out  of 
our  misery. 

When  an  old  and  weary  physician  who 
relies  upon  nostrums  aid  quack  remedies 
tells  us  he  can  do  nothing  for  us  except  to 
admlnlater  more  nostrunis  and  quack  reme- 
dies, then.  It  seems  to  m4 ,  It  is  high  time  we 
change  doctors.  It  sees  s  to  me  it  is  high 
time  to  call  in  a  physic  an  who  will  know 
that  our  constitution  Is  sound  and  that  a 
skillful  operation  will  restore  us  to  health. 
It  is  time  that  we  swap  i  i  medicine  man  for 
a  trained  surgeon. 

You  want  your  husbi  nds  and  sons  and 
brothers  to  come  home  I:  om  the  war  as  soon 
as  victory  permlta  The  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration— hopeless,  certain  they  cannot  find 
Jobs  for  your  men — tells  you  It  Is  better  to 
keep  them  in  the  Army  t  ecause  It  Is  cheaper 
to  kaap  a  man  in  unif  or  a  than  to  keep  one 
on  relief. 

The  Republican  Party  takes  the  opposite 
view. 

The  Republican  Partj ,  when  your  votes 
have  entrusted  It  with  the  administration 
of  the  Nation's  affairs,  wl  1  Insist  upon  bring- 
ing your  men  home  with  i  11  possible  prompti- 
tude because  It  knows  th  it  nothing  is  so  ex- 
penslva  as  to  keep  an  e  Dclent  man  out  of 
productive  emplo3nment. 

The  great  need  of  thii  country,  under  an 
administration  that  hsi  faith  in  America, 
wUl  be  for  dUlgent  man  in  Jobs  that  wUl 
produce  for  the  world  the  multltixle  of  things 
the  world  must  have  and  have  quickly.  If 
America  is  set  free.  If  American  Industry, 
American  inventiveness.  American  initiative 
Is  released  from  the  V  ew  Deal  handcuffs 
which  have  gripped  It  fo  -  the  past  12  years, 
then  there  will  be  more  lobs  than  there  are 
man  to  fill  them:  there  will  be  more  work 
than  there  are  workers:  there  will  be  more 
pay  envelopes  to  ftil  thai  there  will  be  em- 
ployees to  carry  them  ho  ne. 

The  need  of  the  worU  for  labor  and  the 
things  that  labor  creates  from  raw  materials 
Is  so  tremendo\M  as  to  t  a  staggering  to  the 
Imagination.  It  is  a  fa<t  almost  unbeliev- 
able, but  nevertheless  a  provable  fact,  that 
In  Eiirop*  alone,  in  Eur<  >pe  outside  of  Rus- 
sia, there  will  have  to  m  constructed  30,- 
000,000  homes  when  peac  >  shall  come.  I  ask 
you  to  consider  what   i  hat  means  to  the 


United  States  and  to  the  prosperity  of  th* 
United  BUtes.  I  ask  you  to  cotialdcr  how 
many  Job*  that  will  provide  in  the  United 
States,  bow  maay  factories  will  be  working 
overtlm*  to  supply  th*  wcport  d*maad  for 
everything  that  goe*  into  the  building  of  a 
houie.  Thirty  million  house* I  Prom  Amer- 
ican f aetorie*  an  inor*dlM*  quantity  of  n*c**> 
Mry  thing*  wUi  hay*  to  flow  aero**  th*  oe*aa. 
Prom  our  min*«  and  our  loce*ta  aad  our  farm* 
iacrcdibl*  quantltl**  el  raw  mat*rial*  muat 
flow  to  our  f  aetorl**.  Long  tv*ltht  uam*  will 
travai  by  day  aad  by  aight  to  our  laduatrisl 
plants,  and  long  traifbt  traUi*  wUl  trav*l  by 
day  and  by  night  to  our  aaahoards.  Pl**t*  of 
veaeel*  will  be  r«quir*d  to  carry  our  foods 
*cro*a  th*  oc*an.  And  sli  this  mlntnt.  this 
farming,  this  felling  of  timber,  thu  manufsc* 
turing.  thi*  transporutlon  wUl  r*qulre  the 
hands  of  millions  of  diligent  men. 

Great  Ood  of  our  fathers  I  It  will  not  be 
Jobe  we  will  be  trying  to  And  in  a  post-war 
world,  but  enough  men  to  fUl  Job*  crying  for 
Bsea  to  fill  them. 

Home*  for  rooftoss  Buropeans  will  be  but 
a  small  part  of  th*  business  the  United  States 
vrlll  do.  In  our  own  land  we  will  require 
millions  of  homes  to  be  built  every  year — 
better  homes  than  can  be  afforded  by  Etiro- 
peans — homes  where  a  man  and  woman  can 
have  every  comfort,  every  convenience  to 
make  life  serene.  In  those  home*  we  will 
Insist  upon  having  the  best  of  plumbing, 
electric  lighting,  refrigeration,  vacuum  clean- 
er*.  radios,  air  conditioning,  television.  We 
will  Insist  upon  having  in  our  homes  new 
Inventions  a*  they  are  d  vised  by  American 
genius.  Factory  windows  will  be  ablaie  by 
day  and  by  night;  wholsaalers  will  labor  to 
keep  abreast  of  their  orders;  retailers  will 
serve  an  endless  stream  of  eager  customers. 
And  whenever  a  factory  window  shines, 
wherever  processions  of  delivery  trucks  travel 
from  wholesaler  to  retaUer,  wherever  a  store- 
keeper serve*  his  customers  there  must  be 
men  and  men  and  men  to  pack,  to  ship,  to 
drive  trticks.  to  Iteep  books,  to  axidit  accounts, 
to  wait  upon  customers,  to  manage  the 
business.  In  every  branch  of  this  great  fab- 
ric of  industrial  life  there  will  be  need  for 
men  and  men  and  more  men.  And  when 
there  is  need  for  more  men  to  work  than 
there  are  men  to  hold  the  Jobs,  then  the  pay 
envelopes  fatten  and  the  comforts  of  life  in- 
crease, and  the  savings  accounts  swell — and 
In  every  home  from  coast  to  coast  there  Is 
plenty,  there  is  confidence,  there  is  serenity 
because  the  wage  earner  Is  earning  more  than 
he  needs  for  a  bare  living,  enough  for  com- 
forts and  luxuries,  and  over  and  beyond 
that,  enough  to  save  and  Invest  to  secure  for 
each  and  every  American  a  secure  old  age, 
dependent  upon  no  dole.  An  old  age — safe. 
secure,  independent — and  well  earned. 

This  Is  not  the  picture  as  the  New  Deal 
sees  It.  It  Is  the  picture  as  the  Republican 
Party,  under  the  amazingly  efficient  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  our  apostle  of 
prosperity,  sees  it.  This  is  our  future  as  It 
will  be  assured  under  the  administration  at 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  New  Deal  sees  another  picture.  It 
sees  a  picture  in  which  our  industry  must 
be  managed  and  hampered  and  stifled;  It 
sees  a  picture  In  which  a  nation  must  be  mlll- 
tarlz«d  In  order  to  prevent  unemplo3rment: 
it  sees  a  future  In  which  millions  of  men 
must  be  kept  In  the  Army,  unproductive, 
adding  nothing  to  otir  prosperity,  because 
it  can  devise  no  method  by  which  they  can 
be  given  Jots;  It  sees  long,  hopeless  years  of 
breadlines  and  relief  and  artificial  employ- 
ment; It  sees  a  nation  stagnant  and  degen- 
erating, without  sectirlty  for  the  present  or 
hope  for  the  future.  Maybe  they  planned  It 
that  way. 

You  women  of  America — you  voters  of 
America — are  privileged  to  choose  between 
these  pictures,  and  the  picture  that  will  un- 
fold in  your  future  is  the  picture  you  choose 


for  yourselves  on  November  7  when  you  go 
to  the  polls.  It  is  your  choice.  You  may 
have  whichever  you  want.  You  are  proud, 
you  have  self -respect  and  Integrity  and  cour- 
sge.  and  I  bellev*  th*  futur*  of  Amerlcs  is 
Mif*  In  your  hands.  I  b*ll*ve  that  you  would 
rather  see  prosperity  brought  Into  your 
hdmes  by  the  diligence  snd  sbUity  of  your 
husbands  than  to  lead  s  meager,  embar- 
rAMed,  Joyless  life  on  part-time  Jobs  supple* 
ntented  by  sny  dole. 

Th*  enterprise  snd  the  dUtgenc*  of  th* 
Am*rlosn  people  must  be  set  free,  It  must 
b*  released  from  th*  meddling  snd  interfer- 
ence of  a  multitude  uf  Incompetent  and 
petty  nfllcisls.  It  must  be  released  from  the 
Intolerablf  burden  of  unstmnd  taxation,  de« 
v'sed  to  destroy  ratlier  than  to  encourage. 
We  must  tax  for  revenue — not  for  revolu- 
tion. Business,  large  end  small,  must  be 
permitted  to  expand— to  avail  luelf  of  the 
magnificent  opporttmltle*  that  spread  them- 
s*lv*s  before  ua.  Business,  largo  and  small, 
under  Just  regulation  to  Insure  ai^ainst  greed, 
must  be  permitted  to  arouse  lts«;lf  from  the 
lethargy  Into  which  13  years  of  New  Deal 
blundering  has  lowered  It.  Hope  must  re- 
place hopelessness;  confidence  in  the  future 
must  take  the  place  of  despair;  builders  must 
take  the  place  of  wreckers;  a  leader  who 
marches  forward  boldly  must  replace  a  leader 
who  dodges  from  side  to  side,  afr£.ld  of  imagi- 
nary shadows,  knowing  that  the  most  threat- 
ening real  shadow  is  the  shadow  of  himself, 
the  shadow  of  the  thing  he  has  created,  the 
shadow  of  that  Frankenstein  he  has  erected 
and  cannot  control — the  shadow  of  the  New 
Deal. 

I  call  upon  you  to  look  out  of  the  window 
upon  this  great,  fair,  broad,  beautiful  land  of 
ours.  I  call  upon  you  to  look  at  lis  farms  and 
its  forests,  at  its  rivers  and  Its  lakes  and  Its 
mines  and  Its  pasture  lands.  I  call  upon  you 
to  look  at  Its  railroads  and  Its  factories,  and 
the  magnificent  buildings  in  Its  great  cities. 
I  call  upon  you  most  Imperatively  of  all,  to 
look  at  each  other  and  at  your  neighbors,  to 
look  Into  the  faces  of  the  people  of  America, 
Into  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  America.  And 
to  tell  me.  after  you  have  gazed.  If  anywhere 
you  see  a  thing  to  fear,  a  sign  of  break-down, 
a  sign  of  senility.  Look  where  you  will  and 
I  challenge  you  to  see  one  sight  that  Justifies 
hopelessness  or  despair. 

If  we  put  the  running  of  the  concern  in 
competent  hands.  If  we  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  those,  who  In  12  years  have  all  but 
undone  the  magnificent  achievements  of  the 
150  that  went  before. 

In  all  history  no  country  has  been  so  richly 
endowed  as  ours.  No  country  lias  been  so 
richly  endowed  with  material  thlags,  nor  has 
any  land  been  blessed  with  a  people  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  utilize  these  gifts  of 
nature.  Our  forefathers  came  to  this  land 
In  search  of  freedom,  not  only  pioUtlcal  and 
religious  freedom,  but  freedom  to  build,  to 
achieve,  freedom  of  opportunity  to  carve  out 
their  fortunes  unhampered  by  vicious  oppres- 
sion. They  desired  freedom  to  make  use  of 
their  courage  and  their  Industry  and  their 
talents  to  Improve  their  fortunes.  And,  for 
150  years  they  showed  the  world  a  miracle — 
the  miracle  of  what  a  free  people  can  do 
when  they  are  given  a  chance.  In  that  short 
space  of  time  we  became  the  rlch<i8t,  the  hap- 
piest people  ever  to  live  upon  this  earth. 
This  was  done  because  initiative  was  unham- 
pered, lnd\istry  was  encouraged,  daring  was 
rewarded. 

If  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  an  administration 
that  hampers  Initiative,  punishes  Industry, 
and  discourages  daring — If  we  can  rid  our- 
selves of  the  blight  of  too  long  continued  mis- 
government — we  can  and  will  stride  forward 
Into  another  150  years  whose  accomplish- 
ments will  surpass  those  of  a  ceatxiry  and  a 
half  that  makes  up  otir  history. 

The  Incalculable  natural  treasures  of  this 
land  were  given  us  to  use,  to  develop  for  the 
happiness  and  comfort  and  security  of  our 


'  citlaen*.  Oiir  citlsens  were  endowed  with 
the  genlxu  to  make  the  be*t  and  &n*st  us* 
of  our  tr**aure  house.  We  must  not  tolerau 
It  that  Incompetence  in  high  plaoee  shall 
bring  us  to  disaster  in  the  midst  of  sbun- 
dance. 

The  time  has  come  to  chooee.  The  time 
has  come  to  chooee  between  proven  Inoom* 
petenof,  snd  proven  elBciency;  between  an 
administration  which  Is  only  a  hoUuw  shell 
enclueing  the  dry  rot  of  s  bickering  bureaus* 
rscy,  and  an  sdminlstrstlun  which  believes 
thst  the  people,  not  *  horde  of  tenacious, 
petty  oacehoiders  shall  be  the  supreme  au* 
thorlty;  brtween  a  party  whime  leaders  have 
h>»t  faith  m  America,  and  a  perty  that  be- 
lieves we  are  on  the  threehold  of  BMMre 
splendid  schlevemenu  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before:  between  a  party  tired  to  ex* 
hatuUon  snd  a  party  vigorous,  eager,  with 
the  strength  of  youth  Informed  by  the  wiee 
counsels  of  msturlty. 

You  must  choose  between  John  Bricker  snd 
Senator  TstruAM. 

You  must  choose  between  rule  by  the 
American  people,  and  rule  by  the  corrupt 
city  bosses  working  hand  In  hand  with  the 
Committee  for  Political  Action. 

You  must  choose  between  a  country  ruled 
by  Sidney  Hillman,  and  a  country  admin- 
istered according  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
by  Tom  Dewey. 

For  myself.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome. 
I  know  the  American  people  and  trust  them. 
On  the  7th  day  of  November  they  will  sound 
Imperatively  the  signal  for  America  to  be 
on  the  march. 

They  will  entrust  their  future  to  the  Re- 
publican Party^the  party  of  hope,  of  con- 
fidence, of  belief  In  the  destiny  of  this  coun- 
try which  we  revere. 


Another  Blander 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TENNESSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recori).  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Dayton  Daily  News: 

ANOTHZB  BLXTNDEX 

Governor  Dewey's  mixing  Into  our  military 
affairs  is  not  only  a  political  blunder  but  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  reprehensible  act.  In  the 
midst  of  war  and  a  crisis  that  Involves  the 
well  l}eing  of  the  whole  world.  Dewey  thrusts 
a  suggestion  that  General  MacArthur's  sphere 
of  authority  be  enlarged.  This  makes  It  a 
political  question  to  be  discussed  in  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  where  prejudices  and  mis- 
conceptions are  easily  aroused.  The  yoxmg 
man  seems  to  have  completely  lost  his  head. 
It  may  be  that  MacArthur  is  the  man  to  be 
made  supreme  commander  in  the  whole  Pa- 
cific campaign.  His  genius  In  military  mat- 
ters cannot  be  questioned.  The  great  success 
which  he  has  achieved  is  admitted  generally. 
He  has  a  personal  ego  which  is  at  times  sn- 
noylng,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  this  has  not 
Interfered  with  the  harmonious  collaboration 
of  minds  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Apparently  the  question  now  is  whether 
authority  should  be  centered  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Army.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  group  of 
men  who  have  very  successfully  conducted 
the  war.  They  know  very  much  more  about 
It  than  Mr.  Dewey  and  it  Is  regrettable  that 
their  decision  should  be  subjected  to  the  cur- 
rents of  a  Presidential  campaign. 


bewey  seems  to  think  that  he  should  be 
in  the  hesdilnes  every  day;  that  unleee  he 
drsmatically  thrusu  hlmMlf  Into  evenu  he 
might  be  the  forgotten  man  In  this  campslnn. 
This  inevitably  brings  snap  Judgment*  and 
cannot  but  imprees  the  country  with  the  In* 
stability  of  Dewey  hinuell.  It  ta  dtmcult  to 
B**  bow  his  partisans  can  svoid  the  admiaaUm 
that  h*  has  faUea  tato  a  munumeniHi  eru»r. 


Tilt  Latt  HoBbrablt  Georft  W.  Nwrti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
/  or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  cAuroama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVaB 

Monday,  September  ti,  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
certain  newspaper  excerpts  concerning 
the  late  George  Norris: 

[Prom  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  of 
September  6,  1944 1 

Geobgz  W.  Noaaxa 

A  mighty  oak  has  fallen. 

The  passing  over  the  week  end  of  George 
W.  Norris.  for  40  years  a  representative  of 
his  State  in  Congress — 30  years  in  the  Senate 
and  10  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
ends  the  career  of  a  beloved  and  distin- 
guished statesman. 

Here  was  a  man  respected  by  friend  and 
foe  alike,  who  for  twoscore  years  was  in  the 
front  line  fighting  for  principles  and  Issues 
and  not  once  could  his  integrity  be  ques- 
tioned. 

George  Norris  over  the  years  became  a 
model  for  public  service.  He  towered  like  a 
giant  over  lesser  men  who.  lacking  his  cour- 
age entered  into  compromises  and  concee« 
sions  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency. 

In  contemplating  his  career  rich  in  achieve- 
ment, one  Is  moved  to  exclaim: 

What  wonderful  Government  would  this 
country  have  if  all  public  servants  were  like 
Senator  Norris  in  their  devotion  to  principle 
and  in  their  performance  in  public  life  1  The 
tragedy  is  tliat  such  men  are  so  rare. 

George  W.  Norris  was  a  reformer,  and  he 
was  ruggedly  Independent  in  carrying  on  his 
crusades.  Partisanship,  narrow  and  stulti- 
fying, repelled  him. 

,;  It  is  often  said  that  reformers  and  men 
who  pioneer  in  plowing  new  ground  for  so- 
cial legislation  are  dreamers  and  are  not 
practical  men. 

Senator  Norris  for  years  was  the  living 
refutation  of  that  claim.  His  liberalism,  true, 
was  Idealistic.  But  in  putting  It  into  prac- 
tice, he  was  a  down-to-earth,  hard-headed 
fighter.  He  talked  facts  and  figures,  and  in 
the  end  the  many  legislative  proposals  he 
sponsored  have  worked  out  on  a  practical, 
common-sense  basis. 

And  what  an  infiuence  this  courageous. 
fighting  liberal  and  progressive  from  Ne- 
braska has  had  on  American  life  and  affairs  t 
The  plaudits  and  tributes  that  are  now  being 
voiced  can't  begin  to  tell  the  story. 

George  Norris  went  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives first  in  1903  from  a  background  of 
country  lawyer  and  school  teacher.  At  one* 
he  began  to  fight  for  principle  and  right. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  thing  moet 
wrong  with  the  lower  House  of  Congrees  we* 
the  dicutorshlp  wielded  at  that  time  toj 
Speaker  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon, 

With  characteristic  courage  and  good  gen- 
eralship, he  set  out  to  overthrow  the  power- 
ful Cannon  House  machine.  The  task  looked 
hopeless,  but  in  the  end  George  Norris  won 
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out.  ma  victor?  elevat«d  btm  to  the  natlonAI 
■poUlgbt  and  hu  proad  8Ute  of  Ncbnaks 
•ent  him  on  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  the  HouM.  however.  Georg*  Norrla  added 
to  hU  reeord  at  achievement  tor  playing  a 
leadlnf  part  in  the  passage  of  a.'nendments 
for  direct  elecUon  of  Senators  and  for  Federal 
laeoow  taxation. 

Vtom  Itia  to  1942  Oeorge  W.  Norrto.  was  a 
tower  of  liberal  strength  In  the  Senate.  He 
battled  unceaslngl7  tn  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  the  worker. 

Outstanding  In  his  ssrrlee  to  labor  was  the 
famed  NorrU-LaOuardU  Act  outlawing  In- 
junctions In  labor  disputes  and  voiding  jrel- 
low-doc  eoDtracts. 

The  fanners  of  the  Nation  benefited  greatly 
frocn  his  sticcessful  sponsorship  of  the  Pann 
fmtastty  Act  of  1837  and  the  Rural  Bectrl- 
flmtlon  Act  of  1036. 

■mator  Norrls  beltoted  with  all  his  heart 
In  dMBOonMy  and  was  aagwr  to  bring  Oovsm- 
ment  elOMr  to  the  people.  His  Hotiss  fight 
for  dlrsel  tHMte  sleettoos  was  only  a  pre- 
ImiMOf  to  lUa  anMiMUBent.  now  part  of  ths 
OunmtMttoe.  aboUtblng  lame-duck  member - 
sbtp  In  Oaagrisi. 

In  bis  home  Bute  of  Nebraska  he  began. 
•iMOTi  ilafftobandedly.  a  campaign  that  gave 
his  0laU  tlM  dtsttuctlon  ot  having  the  first 
vUaMMiml  (OB*  houss)  legislature,  a  chaaga 
making  tb*  Isftilatups  more  responsive  to  the 
public's  wUl  and  fixing  ra^nalblllty  on  leg- 
islators. 

To  millions  of  Amerlcatu,  particularly  thoM 
of  a  younger  generation.  Senator  Norrls  Is 
perhaps  beet  known  as  the  "father  of  the 
Tsnneasee  Valley  Authority." 

Senator  Norrls  richly  deserves  the  honor 
and  credit  for  the  establishing  of  the  great 
public  power  development  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  A  score  of  years  ago.  back  In  the 
days  of  the  CooUdge  administration.  It  was 
Senator  Norrls  who  blocked  the  sale  of  Muscle 
Bhoaia.  the  first  big  project  In  the  valley, 
to  private  Interests. 

Later,  after  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal, 
Senator  Norrls  became  the  sponsor  of  the 
rai  iwwlilnt  legislation  creating  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  a  great  edifice.  Norrls  Dam.  bears  his 
name.  The  whole  Nation  for  years  to  come 
can  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Norrls  for  having 
pnaerved  for  the  people  of  this  Nation  so 
many  great  natural  resources. 

In  all  these  things.  Senator  Norrls.  the 
pioneer  and  the  trail  blazer,  proved  he  was  a 
(M^ctlcal  man.  He  had  the  vision,  but  he  alao 
had  the  understanding  of  how  goals  must  be 
reached  along  practical  lines. 

Wlaoonain  has  long  regarded  Senator  Nor- 
rla as  a  sort  ot  honorary  citizen  of  this  State. 
Far  many  years  he  spent  his  summers  at  a 
eottage  near  Wauppaca  which  he  Is  said  to 
have  built  with  hla  own  hands. 

Wlaeonsln  followed  his  career  with  Interest, 
and  he.  in  return,  showed  an  unfailing  In- 
Mnst  In  this  State  and  Its  liberal  move- 
■Mttt.  When,  back  In  1934.  Wisconsin's  dis- 
ttnfulshed  son.  the  senior  Senator  La  FoUette, 
■ooght  the  presidency  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Sanstor  Norrto  backed  Old  Bob's  candldacjf 
and  campaigned  for  his  election. 

Daring  the  dark  days  of  the  first  World 
War,  Sanator  Norrls  waa  one  of  those  who 
stood  with  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  and 
against  the  war  hysteria  of  that  time. 

TlM  last  BurrlTlng  Member  of  Congresa  to 
oppoae  our  entrance  tn  World  War  No.  1, 
flamtf  Norrls  reeognlied  that  the  situation 
te  fPorM  War  No.  t  was  a  very  different 
Biattei.  He  saw  that  Hltlertem  must  be 
erarited  if  .the  world  was  to  be  saTed  from 
alavary  under  the  NaU  foke.  and  he  backed 
the  PresMant  on  foreign  pcdlcy. 

We  have  often  felt  that  If  the  Senior  La 
PoUett*  had  been  alive  through  these  years. 
ha  wookl  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
vtth  old  Oaorfla  Norrls  on  this  Issue. 

■hmMot  Norrla  wanted  to  retire  In  193A 
and  ran  affaln  only  at  the  urging  of  Presl- 
dnt  BooMTeli  and  many  other  frtands  and 


supporters.    In  IMS  at  81 
retire,  but  was  prevailed 
minute  to  submit  bis 
When,  in  a  light  vote,  he 
Senator  Noma  waa  bitterly 

He  shoxild  not  have  been 
pened  at  the  pedis,  the  sttture 
Norrls  was  not  in  the  least 
man  that  ever  served 
is  more  honored,  both  In 
the  Nation. 

The  usual   language  of 
quate  to  deecrlbe  the  greath< 
Por  he  was  a  great  Amerlct  n 


felt  he  should 
\  ipon  at  the  last 


nan  e 
fated 


Nebra  ika 


tiat 


rlbute  Is  Inade- 
of  this  man. 


(From  the  Madlaon  (Wis 
A  PxMia  Mmbaos  FaoM 


(Over  the  years  the 
Times  has  kept  up  an  in 
spondence   with   Oeorge 
United  States  Senator  froitt 
Capital  Times  herewith  . 
a  letter  written  by  Senator 
tor  of  the  Capital  Times 
ust  8  In  which  the  late 
support  for  President 
Ing  election.— ■ditor'i  Notal) 


Oaoasi  Noaan 

edlt|>r  of  the  Capital 

ermlttent  cone- 

.   Norrls.   former 

Nebraska.    The 

prlhts  excerpts  from 

Norrls  to  the  edl- 

uider  date  of  Aug- 

Nebraskan  urged 

Rooa  >velt  In  the  com- 


tbkt 


wl  1 


this 


whaterer 

sltual  Ion 

th  ( 

hour 

m<, 

success 


<By  George  W 

I  cannot  help  but  feel 
danger   that  Roosevelt 
think  this  would  be  a 
not  becauae  I  agree  with 
but  It  seema  to  me  the 
ought  to  realise  that  In 
which  our  Nation  Is  placed 
man  that  can  fill  hla'  placf 
me  almost  Insane  that  he 
out  of  oOlce  now. 

It  seema  to  me  thst  no 
ability,  could  be  placed  In 
tion  and  carry  on  the  wai 
also  be  able  to  bring  aboi^ 
I  have  no  objection 
but  I  look  upon  the 
think  of  placing  him  at 
emment  at  this  critical 
could  not.  it  seems  to 
struggle  forward  with 

At  least  he  would  delay  11 
expensive,  no  matter  how 
may  be.     I  do  not  believe 
the  broad  knowledge  thai 
one  to  step  in  to  a  place 

I    am    worried    about 
which  the  people  of  the 
been   taught  to  hate 
thing  connected  with  him. 
can  be  kept  up  I  cannot 
understand.    It    seems    tc 
among  ordinary  people 
thing  wrong  with  the 
son  Is  given  for  this  awful 

From  my  knowledge  of 
Weat,  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  Instance,  with  the 
most  liberal  of  any  we 
here  In  the  country  where 
attitude  saved  the  entire 
pie  could  not  have  stayed 
years  straight  failure,     l 
gree,  aaved  the  situation. 

It  aeams  to  me  that 
have  felt  under  great 
ministration,  but  I  do  net 
^HHMl  as  tt  seems  to  me 
to  respond  to  the  efforts 
save  us  from  starvation 
struction. 

I  wish  we  had  a  papei 
Times  in  the  SUte  of 
leeaneas  and  courage  haa 
cannot  help  but  compare 
dltlon  here  In  Nebraska 

The  only  dally  In  the 
thorough  progreasive  Is 
by  reaetlonarlaa,  and  I 
tell  the  truth  when  I  say 
a  constant  warfare  betwe^u 
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on  ^e  ballot. 

of  re -election, 

dlaapiiolnted. 

Whatever  hap- 

of  Senator 

dlmirlshed.    No 

in  public  life 

State  and  in 


Capital  Times] 


If  orris) 

there  Is  a  graat 

be  dcfaatad.    I 

cal^lty  and  this  Is 

ioosevelt  entirely 

ntelllgent  peiMB 

dire  dilemma  In 
there  Is  no  other 

and  It  looks  to 
should  be  thrown 

man  regardless  of 

Rooeevelt's  poel-* 

successfully  and 

a  lasting  peace. 

to  Mr.  Dewey, 

as  childish  to 

head  of  the  gov- 

He  certainly 

carry  this  great 


and  make  It  more 

intentioned  he 

that  he  possesses 

Is  necessary  for 

that  Importance. 

psychrtogy  by 

Ignited  SUtes  have 

and  every- 

How  this  feeling 

or  the  life  of  me 

be    so    common 

there  Is  some- 

and  no  rea- 

attltude. 

situation  In  the 

Rooeevelt's  policy, 

has  been  the 

ever  had.    Right 

I  live  I  think  bU 

situation.    My  peo- 

here  after  6  or  7 

.  In  a  great  de- 

m»  people  ought  to 

obli^tlon  to  this  ad- 

flnd  that  they  re- 

hiiman  beings  ought 
hat  were  made  to 
and   ultimate  de- 


vell 


o 
tie 


Roc  Bcvelt 


ttiat 

Prej  Ident 


t  ke 


fariiers 

hav» 


Uke  the  Capital 
Totir  fear- 
been  such  that  I 
It  with  the  con- 


Net  raska 


State  edited  by  a 

qevertheless  owned 

satisfied  that  I 

there  has  been 

the  editoi  and 


an 
tiat 


the  men  who  pay  his  salary  and  It  la  liable  I 

fear  to  crash  almost  any  time.  

It  must  lae  terrible  to  try  to  edit  a  progres- 
sive paper  knowing  aU  the  thne  that  the  fi- 
nancial powers  are  able  to  crush  the  life 
out  of  you  at  a  moment's  notice.  Tou  to  a 
great  extent  have  been  throxigh  that  experi- 
ence and  you  have  come  out  of  It  until,  as  I 
understand,  you  are  la  a  position  where  you 
need  take  dictation  from  no  one. 


[From 


the   Madlaon    (Wis)    Capital   Times 
of  September  Q,   1944] 
Omus     W.    Noma     Kwuomm     Hoam    ra« 

Oonoufoa  or  Wibcowsin;   Lauds  Rbcohd — 

Lrma  Warrrair  Just  Pbiob  To  SsMAToa'a 

iLLOTss    BaTi  Xx-MaToa  la  BOT  Croio 

To  LcAo  LiBsaALa 

MawAUKxr— Former  United  Statas  Sen- 
ator Oeorge  W.  Norrls,  of  Nebnulta,  honorary 
national  chairman  of  the  CltHens'  Political 
Action  Commtttae.  urged  the  election  of 
Daniel  W.  Bo«n,  Democratic  nominee  (or 
governor,  In  a  letter  wrttten  before  Senator 
Norrls  beeama  sarlously  ill  In  his  home  8Ut«, 
It  was  dlsdoaad  her«  today. 

Terming  Hoan,  former  MllwaukM  mayor, 
the  logical  leader  of  the  Profrasslve  foroaa  in 
Wisconsin.  Senator  Norrls  in  a  letter  to  th« 
State  Democratic  standard  bearer,  declared: 

"I  believe  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  carry 
you  to  victory." 

Norrls.  who  teamed  with  the  late  United 
States  Senator  •'Old  Bob"  La  Follette  of  Wla- 
oonsln  to  form  the  outstanding  liberal  duo 
in  Congress  more  than  two  decades  ago  cited 
Hoan's  wonderful  record  as  mayor  of  Mil- 
waukee for  24  years.  In  urging  the  election  of 
the  Democratic  nomlnea. 

BKRX    IS    NOKUB'   LRm 

Tlie  text  of  the  letter,  postmarked  Augvist 
16,  and  addreaaed  to  Daniel  W.  Hoan  at  Mil- 
waukee, follows: 

"Mr  Dcaa  Ma.  Hoan:  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that  you  have  become  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  Wisconsin.  As  far  as  my  support 
Is  concerned  It  is  not  Important  upon  what 
ticket  you  are  a  candidate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  the  outstanding  person  In  Wis- 
consin to  make  this  race. 

"I  believe  that  the  liberal  elements  who 
are  honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  will  be  able 
to  rally  to  your  support.  Your  wonderful 
record  for  many  years  as  mayor  of  Milwaukee 
is  known  all  over  this  Nation.  I  have  talked 
with  numberless  people  of  all  political  beliefs 
in  various  parts  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  first  one  but  who  was  loud  in  hla 
praises  that  you  had  made  the  beat  mayor 
Milwaukee  had  ever  had,  and  I  know  that 
Milwaukee  got  a  national  reputation,  ex- 
tending to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  progressive  cities  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  only  objection  I  have  found  raised 
against  you  was  by  men  who  were  hide- 
bound politicians;  some  of  them  were  Demo- 
crats, but  most  of  them  were  Republicans. 
They  admitted  your  record  was  without  a 
blemish,  and  the  only  objection  they  had  to 
you  was  the  party  designation. 

"At  this  time,  when  our  Nation  la  in  this 
terrible  sUuggle  for  human  freedom  and 
jiistice.  the  principles  of  government  that 
you  have  put  in  force  in  Milwaukee  make 
you  the  logical  leader  of  the  Progressive 
forces  In  Wisconsin,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  be  elected. 

"This  is  a  time  when  the  partisan  label,  to 
my  mind,  has  little  or  no  significance.  A 
man  with  your  record  can  be  trusted,  and  I 
believe  the  good  sense  and  the  patriotic 
^irlt  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  will  carry 
you  to  victory. 

"Wisconsin  has  the  reputation  of  being  on* 
of  the  original  progressive  spots  in  America, 
and  you  come  nearer  repraaenting  tbm  spirit 


of  that  progresslvlsm  than  any  o:her  man  In 
the  State. 

"We  are  confronted  with  a  world  condition, 
and  we  mxist  have  unity  in  order  to  be  com- 
pletely successful.  It  seems  to  nr.e  that  your 
record  makes  you  the  one  man  l:i  Wisconsin 
under  whose  banner  the  men  «ho  are  still 
wining  to  put  country  above  paity  ought  to 
be  willing  and  will  be  willing  to  become  the 
standard  bearer  of  that  grand  Sttte  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  Progressive  cause. 

"OxoRGX  W.  Noaais." 


Letter  of  Dr.  Guy  R.  Duer,  of  Marinette, 
Wii. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or  wiacoKsiif 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^TATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  DILWEQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pub- 
lic lists  of  dead,  wounded,  and  missing 
servicemen,  which  reach  our  desks  from 
time  to  time,  could,  if  given  life,  enact 
the  role  of  the  uninvited  gviest.  When 
I  gingerly  turn  the  pages  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  it  is  only  human  that  I 
hope  against  hope  that  death  failed  to 
strike  at  home — my  district.  Yet  I 
share  the  sorrow  of  every  bei-eaved  par- 
ent, wife,  and  sweetheart.  I  am  sure 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  would 
like  to  personally  express  to  them  his 
desire  to  share  their  sorrow  as  well  as 
his  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  the 
stricken  one  in  the  defense  of  our  be- 
loved country. 

A  friend  and  constituent  cf  mine,  Dr. 
Guy  R.  Duer,  of  Marinettr,  Wis.,  re- 
cently received  the  stereotjrped  message, 
"The  Secretary  of  War  desirts  me  to  ex- 
press his  deep  regret  that  your  son,  Lt. 
Richard  N.  Duer,  was  killed  in  action 
on  July  5  over  Corsica.    Letter  follows." 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  my  letter 
of  condolence.  Dr.  Duer  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  letter  he  had  written  to  an  old 
friend.  His  letter  so  typifies  the  remi- 
niscence and  views  concerning  the  war 
and  coming  peace  of  thousands  of 
American  parents,  that  it  should  com- 
fort them  in  their  sorrow  to  see  in  writ- 
ing his  forthright  statement. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in  my  extension  of  remarks  the  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Duer: 

"The  Secretary  of  War  desires  me  to  ex- 
press his  deep  regret  that  your  son,  Lt. 
Richard  N.  Duer,  was  killed  in  action  on 
July  5  over  Corsica.  Letter  fellows."  This 
is  the  telegram  that  was  delivered  to  me; 
the  same  cold  sterotyped  mess.ige  that  goes 
day  after  day  to  so  many  fathers  and  mothers 
all  over  America.  The  messengijr  girl  got  my 
siguatiire  quickly  and  hurried  away  before 
I  should  open  the  envelope.  She  knew  what 
was  In  it. 

I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  go  <m;  but  there 
Is  some  consolation  in  the  fac.  that  it  Isn't 
the  niuiber  of  years  you  live,  but  how  well 
you  live,  what  you  put  into  those  years,  that 
counts.  By  that  standard  Dick  has  lived  a 
full  life.- 

My  stream  of  consclousneis  Is  playing 
funny  tricks  on  me  today.  There  is  a  fiash, 
and  I  see  a  tall,  sturdy,  straight  soldier  boy 


fitted  out  in  a  perfect -fit  ting  officer's  uni- 
form with  lieutenant's  insignia.  Army  Air 
Force,  splc  and  span.  He  was  on  a  10-day 
leave  at  home  last  Christmas,  and  he  walked 
proudly  down  the  street  greeting  his  many 
friends,  and  teUlng  them  how  glad  he  was 
to  be  home  and  see  them  again.  On  leaving 
he  said.  "Don't  worry,  dad,  I'll  be  aU  right. 
I'll  go  down  to  the  station  alone.  We'll  say 
gocdby  here  at  home."  But  I  took  him  down 
to  the  station  in  the  car  Just  the  same  On 
accoimt  of  his  luggage,  promising  him,  cf 
course,  that  I  should  drive  away  promptly. 
I  can  still  hear  his  warm  and  cheerful  "Good- 
bye. Dad."  as  I  pressed  his  hand  and  said. 
"Good-bye.  Dick,  and  good  luck." 

There  la  another  fiash,  and  I  find  myself 
standing  beside  a  little  baby's  crib.  The 
time  Is  more  than  20  years  ago.  He  was  a 
plump,  husky  little  fellow,  and  his  mother 
and  I  were  so  proud  of  him.  Now  we  had  a 
boy.  Two  years  previously  our  little  Bobble 
Jim  had  been  run  down  and  killed  by  a 
crasy  motorist.  A  year  before  that  our  little 
Alan  had  been  taken  from  us  with  pneumonia 
following  whooping  cough.  Those  trneedtes 
had  almost  floored  us.  But  now  we 'had  a 
fine  little  boy  to  take  their  place  In  some 
measure.    We  named  him  Richard. 

A<atln  a  flash,  and  I  begin  to  see  him 
toddling  around  as  he  grows  up.  I  see  those 
soft  brovm  curls  his  mother  loved  so  much. 
The  children  in  the  neighborhood  called  him 
Sonny  Duer,  but  In  trying  to  imitate  it  he 
made  it  "honey  dew."  I  took  him  to  the 
office  with  me  frequently,  where  he  would 
play  while  waiting  for  me,  and  asked  my  sec- 
retary for  the  koo  babber  (screw  driver) .  He 
wanted  to  play  with  It. 

Some  friends  of  ours  from  southern  Wis- 
consin brought  their  quiet  6-year-old  son  up 
to  play  with  Dick,  the  little  curly  headed 
boy.  He  looked  at  Dick  for  a  while,  and 
finally  said  In  a  drawling  tone,  "Well,  she 
looks  like  a  girl,  but  she's  a  boy."  Dick 
never  liked  that  story  as  he  grew  up,  for  he 
was  a  real  boy.  a  real  American  boy.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  sissy  in  him.  The  curls 
were  soon  cut  off. 

Still  another  flash,  arid  I  see  him  trudging 
off  to  school,  to  kindergarten.  He  wasn't  a 
baby  any  more.  Chummy,  our  police  dog, 
used  to  take  him  to  school  and  go  back  for 
him  at  the  proper  time  when  school  was  out. 
I  see  BO  clearly  one  day  when  the  kinder- 
garten was  having  a  program  which  was  to 
be  completed  at  a  certain  hour.  Driving  over 
to  get  him  at  that  hour,  I  had  to  wait  a  full 
30  minutes  before  he  came  out,  but  he  was 
the  first  one  out.  As  soon  as  he  spied  the 
car  he  came  running  to  me  smiling  and 
happy  to  see  his  daddy.  I  rebuked  him  and 
scolded  him  for  being  late  and  keeping  me. 
waiting.  How  many  times  have  I  wished  I 
could  take  back  those  words.  "But  Daddy." 
he  said,  "the  teacher  made  MS  stay  for  an 
extra  movie."  His  honest.  Innocent  little 
face  showed  me  how  wrong  I  had  been,  and 
it  didn't  take  his  daddy  long  to  make  It  all 
up  with  the  little  fellow.  He  loved  his  daddy, 
and  his  daddy  always  tried  to  do  everything 
he  could  for  his  little  boy.  But  there  come 
times  when  such  protection  is  not  enough. 

The  fiash  continues,  and  I  see  him  on  a 
glorious  vacation  with  his  dad.  He  is  a  grown 
up  boy  now.  We  are  touring  the  west  In  cur 
car  There  are  mountains,  national  parks, 
the  Pacific  coast  and  home.  We  fed  the  bears 
in  Yellowstone,  fished  trout  in  the  lake, 
climbed  mountains,  rode  mules  into  the 
Grand  Canyon,  watched  the  seals  from  the 
Cliff  House  in  San  Francisco,  and  took  In 
almost  everything  in  God's  great  out  of  doors. 
Those  were  the  happy  days. 

The  fi&sh  occurs  again,  and  I  see  a  high 
school  boy.  He  Is  too  busy  with  his  chums 
to  spend  as  much  time  with  his  dad  as  he 
used  to.  and  sometimes  his  dad  Is  too  busy 
with  his  profeaalonal  work  to  give  Dick  the 
time  that  he  dsMrres.  But  we  spent  some 
happy  hours  at  tarftt  shooting  where  the 


boy's  score  rapidly  rose  to  his  dad's.  We  spent 
many  glorious  days  on  the  water  in  our  cabin 
cruiser  The  Wanderer  cruising  on  Oreen  Bay 
and  Lake  Michigan.  Bven  then  he  was  a  good 
pilot  and  navigator.  I  could  depend  upon 
Dick  even  when  the  sea  vras  rough  and  the 
going  was  hard.  He  always  came  through. 
He  preferred  a  sail  boat  to  power  cruising, 
however,  as  most  boys  do.  I  brought  him 
such  a  boat  and  he  promptly  took  the  cup 
in  the  jracht  races  In  his  class.  After  the 
annual  yacht  races  were  completed  he  asked 
permission  to  sail  as  deck  hand  on  one  of  the 
large  racing  boats  from  Marinette  to  Chicago. 
It  was  a  thrilling  trip.  They  ran  Into  stormy 
weather  the  first  night  out  during  hla  watch, 
and  the  going  was  rough.  They  balled  half 
of  Lake  Michigan  out  of  that  boat  before 
morning:  but  Dick  did  his  stuff  and  the  boat 
sailed  into  port  at  Chicago  on  schedule. 

His  chums  all  liked  him.  He  was  demo- 
cratic to  the  core.  Ke  always  wanted  the 
under  dog  to  have  a  fair  show.  Fair  play  and 
loyalty  were  his  watchword!. 

Then  came  a  time  when  he  began  to  think 
about  his  life  work.  During  his  senior  year 
he  had  taken  a  graat  interest  In  aviation. 
His  room  was  filled  with  airplane  models  he 
had  made.  He  wanted  to  go  to  MrMtiOB 
school,  but  finally  decided  on  the  englnaar- 
Ing  school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Instead.  After  a  year  In  the  school,  the  war 
broke  out.  and  he  said  to  me.  "Dad,  I've  got 
to  get  Into  this  and  help  win  the  war.  I 
want  to  Join  the  Air  Corps." 

"Are  you  sure,  son?"  he  asked  him.  "Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  finish  your  engi- 
neering course  first?" 

"No."  he  said.  "I'd  better  enlist  now.  The 
Air  Force  is  the  most  Important  branch  of 
the  service.  That  will  decide  the  war.  I 
must  go." 

So  I  gave  my  consent  and  signed  the  neces- 
sary papers  in  order  that  he  could  enlist.  In 
his  training  he  was  on  his  toes  every  minute 
and  did  fine  work.  While  his  mother  and  I 
were  praying  he  would  "waah  out."  he  con- 
tinued to  do  high-grade  work  and  gradxiated 
as  a  bombardier,  with  a  record  among  the 
best  in  the  class  in  precision  bombing.  He 
could  hit  the  target.  He  knew  the  dangers, 
but  he  accepted  them  gladly  In  the  hope  that 
he  could  protect  us — his  family,  his  friends, 
and  all  Americans. 

He  deliberately  chose  the  most  dangerous 
position  in  the  Air  Force — that  of  bombar- 
dier— because  there  he  could  do  the  most 
good  in  bringing  the  enemy  to  Its  knees. 
Just  the  week  before  his  death  he  wrote. 
"There  is  no  sense  to  this  war.  All  this 
fighting  Just  because  a  few  big  dogs  want 
more  than  their  share." 

Among  the  things  I  shall  treasure  in  my 
memory  as  long  as  I  live  Is  a  letter  from  his 
commanding  officer  praising  his  good  work, 
and  those  wonderful  hours  I  was  privileged 
to  spend  with  him  at  Lincoln  during  the  2 
days  before  he  left  the  air  base  there  to  fiy 
overseas  to  his  base  in  Italy. 

Dear  Dick!  His  work  is  finished.  He  has 
done  nobly,  but  the  price  was  too  high.  He 
was  a  good  soldier.  He  did  It  to  protect  us. 
We  shall  miss  him,  oh,  so  much.  But  his 
memory  will  be  always  with  us.  May  we 
aq>ire  to  do  in  our  weak  way  as  well  as  he 
has  done. 

"I  cannot  say,  and  I  will  not  say 
That  he  Is  dead.    He  is  Just  away! 
He  has  wandered  Into  an  unknown  land. 
And  left  us  dreaming  how  very  fair 
It  needs  must  be,  since  he  lingers  there. 
And  you — oh,  you  who  the  wildest  yearn 
For  the  old-time  step  and  the  glad  return- 
Think  of  him  faring  on.  as  dear 
In  the  love  of  There  as  the  love  of  Here; 
Think  of  him  syil  as  the  same.  I  say: 
He  is  not  dead — he  U  Just  away." 

His  place  wlU  be  promptly  fiUed  by  othar 
fine  boys  In  the  Air  Force.  There  are  be- 
tween two  and  three  mUllon  of  them.    They 
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vtn  IM  bMtni. 


what  h*  hM  fetta  dotnc.  und 
that  bfoVfbf  en  thi»  wur 
Oar  rMpoiMtbility  doM  not 
TtMM  war*  miiM  not 


•at  tMBtffy  ■!■<■«»  and  rototMra  ar* 
■NMM  10  jMUM.  fntfmnttonBllr  thU  sort 
•f  iffilM  MMM  pctfMtlr  all  rtffht.  W«  muat 
•M  to  tt  ttMt  all  w»r  erimtnalf  art  brouftit 
to  atrlet  jtutlea.  In  atm»nj  today  war 
OTlmlnaU  are  aa  tbUrk  aa  flaaa  oft  a  dof .  They 
roiwt  pay  tba  paoalty.  The  ARMrteana  and 
Btltuh  ar*  apt  to  b«  too  aoft  with  thnn. 
It  la  our  duty  at  the  proper  time  to  write 
tboM  reepoiulble  for  paaee  tcrma  demanding 
punlahment  for  tbaaa  olmlnala.  This  ia  attll 
•  rtwinrrarj  You  couldn't  fuild  enough 
Jtlll  to  bold  thaae  criminals,  and  since  their 
tilmm  art  ao  terrible,  their  heads  should  be 
fappad  off.  More  work  for  the  guillotine. 
Society  can't  allow  such  monaters.  such 
•uper-murderera,  at  Urge. 

Listen — I  quote  Oencral  Otto  Von  Stuep- 
nagel:  "What  doea  a  provisional  defeat  mat- 
ter to  us  If  we  have  been  able  to  destroy 
ao  much  manpower  and  material  In  neigh- 
boring terrltorlea  that  we  have  obtained  an 
economic  and  numerical  superiority  greater 
than  before  1939?  The  conquest  of  the  world 
will  reqtilre  numeroua  stagea.  but  the  es- 
sential la  that  the  end  of  each  stage  bring 
ua  an  economic  and  Indxistrial  potential 
graatcr  than  that  of  our  enemies.  With  the 
war  booty  which  we  have  accumulated,  the 
enfeebling  of  two  generations  of  the  man- 
power of  our  neighbors,  and  the  destruction 
at  Ibctr  Industry  we  shall  be  better  placed 
to  eonquer  25  years  from  now  than  we  were 
In  1080." 

Listen  agahi — ^I  quote  Marshal  Von  Run- 
•t«dt:  T^e  destruction  of  neighboring  peo- 
plea  and  their  riches  is  indispensable  to  our 
victory.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of 
1918  was  to  sp«re  the  civil  life  of  the  enemy 
countries,  for  It  Is  necessary  for  us  Germans 
to  be  at  least  double  the  number  of  peoples 
In  contiguous  countries.  We  are  obliged  to 
destroy  at  least  a  third  of  their  Inhabtunts. 
Tlie  only  means  la  organlaed  underfeeding, 
which  In  this  ease  Is  better  than  machine 
guns." 

Did  jrou  ever  hear  such  ideas  before  In  a 
coimtry?  Do  you  wonder  now  what 
fighting  for?  These  men.  along  with 
Hitler  and  many  others  in  Germany,  not  only 
express  these  Mesa,  but  are  carrying  them 
out.  Remember  Lidice,  where  the  entire  town 
was  destroyed,  and  the  entire  poptilation 
butchered  and  killed,  all  innocent  civilians. 
Shall  we  anow  such  monsters  to  run  loose 
In  society?  No;  their  heads  must  b«  lopped 
off,  after  a  fair  trial,  by  Allied  courts.  fOT 
asfety  of  our  social  order.  They  are  mad 
running  loose. 

Tou  say  my  suggestions  are  extreme  and 
not  Christian.  Not  at  all.  Do  the  principles 
of  ChrlsUanlty  demand  that  you  sit  idly  by 
•nd  sss  ywur  loved  ones  killed  and  your  home 
■ad  proparty  daatroyed?  No.  Drastic  meas- 
vras  are  nsesaaary  to  avoid  another  such  war 
In  35  years  as  the  Germans  have  already 
promised  us. 

QDSsr  talk,  you  say.  from  a  man  who  has 
German  blood  In  his  veins.  Well,  first  of  all 
I  am  an  American,  and  I  have  decent  Ideals 
aad  BMrala.  Tbaas  things  are  sadly  lacking 
In  ItoBl  rtswiany  today.  Tbair  youth  have 
been  educated  alnce  childhood  In  their 
schools  Inculcating  corrupt  Nazi  Ideals. 
This  Is  not  sasy  to  correct.  Perhaps  It  can- 
not ever  be  entirely  oorrsctsd  tat  this  gen- 
eration. Heroic  measures  are  nsadsd  after 
tlM  psaes.  Give  Uncle  Jos  Malln.  ithtmt 
paopls  have  died  and  suliarad  liimiinwalils 
atrocities,  a  fairly  trss  hand,  and  he  will  see 
to  tt  tikat  thoss  responsible  for  atrocities  in 
BOBSia  will  be  properly  t&ken  care  of.  We 
must  do  likewise  after  Germany  Is  beaten. 
8be  must  feel  the  destruction  of  her  home- 
land, which  was  imtouched  in  the  last  World 
It  ia  the  only  language  she  vmder- 
Probably  Germany  will  be  divided 


into   tmaltor   itotot.     fniMlan    militarism 

mtMt  bs  ertisbMl  to  m  Mlotoly  that  it  can 

nsver  raise  its  ugly  ha  id  again. 

•an  and  will  be  taksn  4>  ^^ot  Osrmatif  mn 

novsr  prtpars  for  war 

strength  that  w«  may  e|>mBtoto  our  )ob  thU 

Mm<t,  and  not  Isave  it  inmiMMd  as  ws  did 

m  If  If. 

It  Is  with  a  bMMry  bs^  that  I  bring  tlits 
to  a  eloas.     But  I 
up,  Dad,  carry  on." 


■aylng,  "Buck 


Be  Sure  To  Tell  tl  e  Farmers  All 
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incl  Liding 


hid 


thlrg 


te  ling 


'■he: 


Mr.    SHORT.     Mil 

leave  granted  me  I 
marks. 

"Clear  everything 

The  recently  issued 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  Politica 
tells  what  should  be 
groups  of  people, 

Among  the  things 
ers  were  that  "1  out 
needed  major  repairs 
electricity;  1  In  10 
farm  adults  averagec 
school;  rural  educaticp 
rural  teachers  are  pa 
most  of  the  country's 
in  rural  areas."    This 
looks  like  a  silly 
know  all  these  things 
of  Hillman's  C.  I.  O.  " 
coming  around  and 

What  the  Hillman 
actioneers"  could  tel 
might  also  be  of  moije 
would  be  as  follows : 
racketeers  opposed 
bill.    This  bill  sough 
tlce  of  requiring 
produce  to  market  in 
other  cities  from 
$7.38  per  truckload 
streets  of   New   Yort 
cities.    It  seems  the3 
$7.38  per  truck 
drivers  as  well  as  the 
originated  out  of  the 
would  be  glad  to  kno^^ 
than    they    would 
things.     Dan  Tobin. 
of  New  Dealism,  is 
racket. 

If  these  C.  I.  O 
talking  to  dairy 
them  about  how  the 
fore  every  committee 
ton  and  tries  to 
They  could  tell  then 
mony  of  their 
Haddock,  who  testifieid 
fore  the  Small  Busin 
and  said  that — 

Oleomargarine   has 
than  butter  today. 


tie 


farmers 


bell  ig 
li 


paym<  nt 


farmers 


he  said: 

back  to  25  cents  a 


Speaking  of  butter 

It  should  be  rolled 
pound. 

In  answer  as  to  what  a  fanner  would 
get  for  his  milk,  he  said 


uax 


Speaker,    under 
ektend  my  own  re- 

wjlth  Sidney!" 

Speakers'  Guide 

Action  Committee 

>aid  to  the  various 

farmers. 

isted  to  tell  farm- 

of  3  farm  homes 

2  out  of  3  had  no 

no  toilets;  that 

only  7.7  grades  in 

was  poor  because 

d  less  and  because 

l-room  schools  are 

on  the  face  of  it 

to  do.    Farmers 

(Without  having  any 

political  actioneers" 

them  about  it. 

C.  I.  O.  "poUUcal 

the  farmers  that 

interest  to  them 

Hillman  C.  I.  O. 

antiracketeerlng 

to  stop  the  prac- 

taking   their 

>Jew  York  City  and 

required  to  pay 

order  to  use  the 

and  these  other 

also  exacted  this 

from  the  union 

farmers  if  the  load 

city.    The  farmers 

about  this  sooner 

4bout    these    other 

he  great  exponent 

the  head  of  this 


Hilman 


speakers  are 
they  could  tell 
I.  O.  appears  be- 
lt can  in  Washlng- 
prompte  oleo  legislation, 
about  the  testi- 
repres^ntative,  Mr.  H.  S. 
in  June  1944  be- 
e^smen's  Committee 

greater  food   value 


A  farmer  at  Sf  o«iU  per  peuad  (or  toultor 
If  he  utiliasd  all  his  milk  produeU.  ibouM 
OMfca  If  esBU  par  potmd. 

Bf  ftlfOfald: 

f  tlUsk  the  facts  ars  avaiUbU  to  abow  that 
during  this  tims  ths  eotintry  would  be  much 
bsttsr  off  If  tbsy  bad  atoppsd  producing  the 
buttar  altogethsr.  and  I  wlU  maka  that  aa 
a  posltlvs  BUtsmsnt. 

In  other  words,  these  Hillman  C.  I.  O. 
"political  actioneers"  should  be  sure  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
thinks  farmers  can  produce  butter  at 
13  cents  a  pound;  that  butter  should  not 
even  be  made.  and.  if  it  were  made,  it 
should  not  be  over  25  cents  a  pound,  and 
that  oleo  Is  better  than  butter,  anyway. 
I  bet  that  one  would  give  the  farmer  a 
belly  laugh,  or  would  It  give  the  C.  I.  O.- 
P,  A.  C.  speakers  a  pitchfork  In  the 
pants? 

The  Hillman  C.  L  O.  Political  Action 
speaker  could  tell  the  sheep  farmer  that 
since  the  sheepmen  say  there  are  1.300,- 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  storage  the  fu- 
ture sure  looks  good  for  the  sheep  raiser. 
This  fact  about  wool  would  be  particu- 
larly fitting  for  the  HlUman  C.  I.  O  "po- 
litical actioneer"  speakers  to  bring  out  in 
the  Texas  meetings  where  one-fifth  of 
the  sheep  of  the  coxmtry  are  located. 
These  farmers  might  do  a  little  speech- 
making,  too.  They  might  tell  the  Hill- 
man C.  I.  O.  "political  actioneers"  that 
there  had  been  too  many  strikes  during 
wartime,  when  they  themselves  had  been 
putting  up  with  innumerable  hardships 
in  order  to  furnish  the  food  for  the  war. 
Never  have  our  farmers  produced  so 
much  with  so  little  help  and  machinery. 
They  have  given  both  their  boys  and 
their  farm  tools  to  the  war  effort. 

Of  course  these  farmers  might  catch 
on  to  the  fact  that  If  they  received  as 
much  per  hour  as  the  Hillman  C.  I.  O. 
"political  actioneers"  receive  they  might 
have  the  electric  lights,  the  bathtubs, 
and  other  facilities  the  Hillman  C.  I.  O. 
"political  actioneers"  have  but  which 
they  themselves  are  denied. 

These  farm  people  may  not  average 
more  than  7.7  grades  in  school  but  they 
certainly  have  been  in  school  long  enough 
to  figure  out  what  these  Hillman  C.  I.  O. 
"political  actioneers"  are  up  to,  and  they 
know  it  is  not  for  the  farmer's  good  that 
these  speakers  are  sent  around.  The 
Hillman  C.  I.  O.  "political  actioneers" 
should  be  present  when  the  Dewey  and 
Bricker  farm  votes  are  counted  and  really 
find  out  what  the  farmers  think  of  them 
and  also  of  the  New  Deal. 

STILL    THIT    com — NOVTMBER    7,    DRAWS    THEM 
LIKZ  A   MAGNET 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  press  in 
July  quoted  our  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  HoxKir- 
able^  Robert  R.^mspeck.  as  saying  that 
2,000,000  Government  employees  were  to 
be  removed  from  the  Federal  pay  roll 
after  the  war,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
New  Deal  is  trying  to  build  up  the  pay 
roll  before  election  time.  The  war  agen- 
cies have  a  reason  to  show  increases  in 
the  number  of  employees  as  the  armed 
forces  grow  in  number.  The  Selective 
Service  Commission  decreased,  however, 
by  879  employees.  Note  the  followin<? 
article  from  the  September  14  issue  cf 
the  Washington  Times-Herald; 
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Vmrm  9f*tm  Fat  Iou.  Bo»iff«  M4Mf  tw  f 

MoMTNs,  Tan  atTa— ■awAtoa  Ta  Mamwm 

Fmmt  ftoa  RwonoH  ov  BMVtonM  Wiuw 

OoMasM  iNsa  Mtema 

Despite  sutamenta  of  tba  United  ttataa 

Otni  iarrles  OommlaaUm  that  raduetlona  are 

baing  mads  In  Oovsmmant  barsonnal,  tbsrs 

was  a  nst  Inersaaa  of  f6Mf  Fsdsral  pay  roll- 

frs  betwesn  May  1  and  July  81,  1944,  Senator 

Btib  (Damocrat) ,  of  Vlrgmia,  told  ths  flsnata 

ysstsrday. 

Beportlng  for  ths  Joint  committee  on  re- 
duction of  nonessential  Federal  expenditures, 
Btvo  said  that  on  July  31  there  were  8,113  9«6 
paid  employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment, 
exclusive  of  363.978  War  Department  em- 
ployass  ouuide  the  United  Scataa. 


TO 


roR  ixDucnoir 


Btib  said  In  an  Interview  he  would  de- 
mand action  when  the  Senate  returns  from 
Its  election  recess  on  a  resolution  be  Intro- 
duced last  June  which  would  direct  War 
Manpower  Conamlssloner  McNutt  to  rediice 
Federal  employees  by  800,000. 

"If  In  the  meantime  Germany  has  been 
defeated,  the  cut  should  be  considerably 
greater."  Btso  said.  "There  la  no  excuse  for 
this  continual  increase  In  Federal  employees 
and  I'm  going  to  put  up  quite  a  fight  for 
my  resolution." 

Btbo  told  the  Senate  that  following  the 
last  report  of  hia  conunlttee,  June  33,  1944, 
ths  Civil  Service  Commission,  In  a  report 
to  the  President  and  a  release  to  the  press. 
Indicated  there  had  been  a  reduction  In  the 
number  of  civil -service  employees  and  an 
Increase  In  manpower  utilization. 

"R^XJrta  received  by  the  committee  show 
quite  the  contrary,"  Btsd  commented.  "The 
figures  received  (by  the  Byrd  committee) 
show  that  the  number  of  Federal  civilian 
employeea  la  stUl  on  the  Increase,  despite 
the  impression  made  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Conuxxlsslon's  press  release." 

iNcazASS  or  too.ooo 
Btsd  reported  that  37  departments  and 
agencies  Increased  their  personnel  by  101,749 
between  May  1  and  July  31,  while  36  depart- 
ments and  agencies  eliminated  only  5,703 
employees,  making  a  net  Increase  of  96,049 
for  ths  period.  For  the  first  7  months  of 
1944,  the  net  Increase  was  194,736,  he  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  note  that  O.  P.  A.  has  in- 
creased by  1,784  new  employees.  The 
more  rationing  points  are  removed  the 
more  employees  they  apparently  need. 
Agriculture  reduced  80,  although  they 
have  one  department  with  10.000  em- 
ployees with  only  $65,000,000  with  which 
to  do  business.  Tliey  have  another  de- 
partment receiving  an  appropriation  of 
over  $20,000,000  where  practically  all  of 
It  goes  to  pay  employees. 

The  disTni««fti  of  the  first  half -million 
employees  would  be  a  step  toward  help- 
ing win  the  war,  since  so  much  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  manpower  for  the 
war  plants. 


Address  Before  Lo^al  Repablican  Club 
of  Backs  County,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GERLACH 

ar  nonfSTLVANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  GERLACH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiiu  in  the  Ric- 
xc— App. 369 


Oft,  I  include  the  following  addreis  dt- 
Ilvertd  by  me  before  the  Loyal  Repub- 
lican Club  of  BuelM  County,  Pa.,  Beptem' 
bcr  11, 1944,  tt  Budclnffham.  Pt.: 

Mr,  Chairman,  diatlngulahsd  fuaata.  mam- 
bars  of  the  Loyal  Mspubllcan  Club  o(  Bucks 
County,  fallow  Amarlaaoa,  I  ain  htppy  to  ba 
with  you  thia  avaalaf  and  to  bring  you  a 
faw  ramarka  on  tba  laauss  which  confront 
us  all. 

On  all  fronta  ths  war  Is  moving  toward  a 
vletorloua  climax  for  America  and  our  aUl«is, 
but  we  at  home  must  remember  that,  in 
▼lew  of  ths  costly  sacrifices  our  boys  are 
making,  our  own  sense  of  political  reapon- 
slbUlty  should  bs  enlarged.  We  shaU  have 
to  fight  every  Inch  of  the  way  to  maintain 
our  political  liberty  and  bring  to  our  Na- 
tional Oovernment  such  leadership  as  wlU 
keep  forever  that  freedom  and  liberty  for 
which  our  gallant  youth  are  giving  their 
lives. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  the  present  adminis- 
tration Is  continued  In  office,  with  Its  new 
type  of  Hillman  leadership,  we  shall  lose 
all  the  political  liberty  we  yet  retoln.  I 
hope,  therefore  that  every  one  of  us  who  aees 
the  need  for  a  change  from  the  leftist  move- 
ment In  which  the  New  Deal  has  taken  us 
will  go  to  the  polls  In  November  and  repu- 
diate Hillman  and  all  for  which  he  stands. 
We  must  return  our  Government  to  the  sane 
and  safe  hands  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  John 
Bricker. 

Let  me  here  say  that,  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion, the  American  people  are  fortunate  In 
this  year  having  the  opportunity  to  elect 
a  man  such  as  Thomas  Dewey  as  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  Last  week 
In  PhUadelphia  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing personally  with  him,  and  after  listening 
to  him  and  having  studied  his  background 
and  his  capabilities  over  the  more  than  10 
years  he  has  been  In  public  life,  I  feel  sure 
that  he — a  man  whose  life  Is  before  him  and 
not  behind  him— will  make  a  great  Chief 
Executive. 

If  this  country  needed  an  able,  vigorous 
man  In  the  high  office  of  President,  it  is 
now.  I  know  that  Governor  Dewey's  con- 
stituents m  New  York  State  respect  him, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  If  he  desired  to 
remain  at  the  helm  of  that  great  Stt.,;e.  in  a 
position  second  only  to  the  Presidency  of 
tbe  United  States,  his  people  would  as- 
siuredly  keep  him  there  for  aU  the  years  he 
would  desire.  But  there  Is  a  greater  task 
ahead  for  him.  to  serve  the  Nation;  and  I 
repeat  that  we  need  him  now  as  never  be- 
fore, thia  man  whose  life  Is  before  and  not 
behind  him. 

As  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
he  will  face  an  enormous  task,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  economic  structure  Is 
a  vital  part  of  the  task.  By  the  end  of  1944 
we  will  hP.ve  a  national  debt  of  nearly  f300,- 
000,000.000.  And  this  In  face  of  the  fact 
that,  before  the  war  began,  our  national  net 
worth  was  figured  to  be  $364 .000 ,000 .000.  We 
cannot  therefore  allow  this  debt  to  Increase 
without  bringing  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  and  we  are  all  aware  of  the  dire 
consequences  to  any  nation  whose  economic 
structure  collapses. 

Our  national  debt  must  therefore  be  re- 
duced, and  our  economic  structure  strength- 
ened, BO  that  the  transition  from  a  war- 
time economy  to  one  of  peace  will  be  as 
painless  as  possible.  I  say  that  the  present 
administration  has  failed,  and  shaU  continue 
to  fall,  to  solve  this  problem.  Let  us  look 
at  the  New  Deal  record:  the  Chief  Executive 
has  been  granted  billions  of  dollars  In  blank 
checks  and  has  used  these  fund;,  without 
thought  of  the  taxpayer  who  bears  tbe  bur- 
den. From  the  Executive  office  on  down,  pub- 
lic fimds  have  t>een  wasted,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  good  of  the  country.  Let  me  give 
you  briefly  as  an  Muunpls  tbe  story  at  a 


^Klaral  bmiaiag  project  bafun  In  my 
city  of  Allantown. 

Tbla  project  was  oonaalvad  to  Inaura  ada« 
qttata  boualtig  fur  the  war  worfeara  at  the 
Oonaolidatad-Vultaa  Aircraft  plant  In  Allan- 
town,  and  It  waa  aatlmatad  to  coat  eloaa  to  a 
oUllkm  4oUara.  Hm  work  waa  bagtm,  arac- 
tioa  of  tha  botiaaa  waa  atartad.  and  batwaan 
$300,000  and  •400XK)0  was  expanded.  Than 
tha  authorities  decided  that  thU  addU 
tlooal  housing  was  not  needed  and  ths 
project  waa  abandoned.  And  X  aay  to  you 
that  thia  abandonment  was  an  insult  to  the 
entire  American  people,  for  sU  the  work 
that  had  been  done  was  leveled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  left  as  It  had  been  before  tbe  ■ 
project  waa  begun. 

There  waa  no  attempt  to  turn  the  project 
over  to  a  private  builder  at  a  reasonable 
cost;  that  had  been  used;  there  was  just 
complete  abandonment  and  waste  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  I 

But  that  Is  the  philo^phy  of  the  New 
Deal,  to  waste  and  to  spend  our  way  into 
proq^Mrity.  And  tt  will  be  the  senseless 
philosophy  which  will  t>e  continued  unless 
we  repudiate  the  fourth-term  candidate  at 
the  polls  in  November  I 

I  ask  you.  then,  shall  the  task  of  recon- 
version, rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction, 
the  task  of  maintaining  a  sotmd  and  stable 
America  for  the  next  4  years,  be  turned 
over  to  thoee  who  believe  in  bigger  and 
better  deficlU  or  to  those  who  think  that 
the  Incentive  system  of  private  enterprise 
can  be  made  to  work  II  given  half  a  chance? 

Tou  know  the  answer:  The  job  must  t>e 
given  to  sound  heads  and  hands,  those  of 
Governors  Dewey  and  Bricker  I 

It  is  not  going  to  be  easy;  we  have  an 
uphUl  fight.  It  has  begun  as  a  bitter  fight, 
with  the  fourth-term  Presidential  candidate 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Political  Action  Committee  crowd  indulg- 
ing In  lies  and  half-truths.  The  Chief 
Executive,  for  Instance,  in  his  Bremerton 
Navy  Yard  speech — ^whicl.  was  most  certainly 
a  political  speech  made  dtuing  a  so-called 
military  inspection  trip  which  cost  the  tax- 
payers over  $20,000.000 — insinuated  that  the 
Congress  was  to  blame  for  the  failure  to 
fortify  Guam. 

That  story  haa  been  told  repeatedly  re- 
cently, and  it  will  be  told  again  and  again. 
But  I  want  to  briefly  state  that  the  Con- 
gress was  never  asked  to  appropriate  funds 
for  the  fortification  of  Guam.  We  were  asked 
to  appropriate  $5,000,000  for  tbe  dredging 
of  the  harbor  at  the  Pacific  outpost,  but 
never  to  build  any  fortifications. 

Many  such  false  statements  are  being  made, 
and  Governor  Kerr,  in  keynotlng  the  Demo- 
catlc  Convention  at  Chicago,  began  the  amear 
barrage  when  he  atated  that  tbe  Republi- 
cans sank  the  American  Navy  In  1922  and 
were  therefor')  responsible  for  our  lack  of 
preparedness.  That  can  be  branded  aa  a 
deliberate  untruth  I 

The  American  delegation  to  the  Naval  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  1922  was  composed 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  not  Just 
Republicans,  and  they  all  agreed  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  arranged  at  that  Confer- 
ence. The  treaty  was  then  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1, 
with  every  Democratic  Senator  voting  to  scrap 
our  ships,  and  the  lone  vote  cast  against  It 
being  that  of  a  Republican,  Senator  France 
of  Maryland.  The  Republicans  did  not  sink 
the  Navy. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  to  the  record 
of  the  Commander  In  Chief  who  profeeeea 
to  always  have  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  a 
large  American  Navy.  He  not  only  endorsed, 
when  he  became  President,  the  1922  naval 
llmlUtlons,  but  in  1934  mgtd  a  fiirther  re- 
duction. In  a  letter  addressed  to  NormaA 
Davis,  then  chairman  of  the  American  delega- 
tlon  to  the  1934  London  Naval  Conference. 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  wrote;  "Further  naval 
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r*ductlon  and  UmlUtlon  should  be  toxigbt. 
•  •  •  I  cuggMt  at  30  percent  below  ex- 
lactng  treaty  leveU."  The  Chief  executive 
made  that  request  at  a  time  when  the  war 
elouda  were  gathering  over  Europe,  and  he 
claimed  to  have  penon&l  knowledge  of  the 
laapcDdlng  situation.  And  at  a  time  when 
wt  who  were  aaklng  for  a  two-ocean  Navy 
wan  being  smeared  aa  war  mongers.  And  2 
Tears  later,  In  1930  at  Chicago.  In  an  address 
made  there  he  furtb^n-  stated  that  those  who 
«ere  asking  for  a  two-ocean  Navy  were  just 
plain  dumb. 

Tet.  now  he  asks  the  American  people  to 
give  him  a  fourth  term  on  his  record  as  Com- 
mander m  Chief,  and.  In  the  Democratic 
platform,  would  lead  the  public  to  believe 
that  the  Democrats  prepared  this  country  for 
war,  producing  e\erythln3  needed  and  even 
completely  nxannlng  the  Army.  I  wonder 
where  the  Republicans  have  been  all  this 
time?  Are  there  no  Republican  workers  In 
oar  war  plants;  no  Republicans  In  the  unl- 
foraaa  of  our  military  services? 

Wt  shall  have  to  use  every  means  at  our 
command  to  educate  the  American  people 
that  these  are  false  claims  and  that  It  has 
not  been  the  President  who  has  won  our 
battle  victories  and  who  is  winning  the  war 
In  Burope  and  In  th(  Pacinc.  It  has  been 
our  career  olBcers,  Oenerals  Marshall,  Ar- 
nold. iCacArthur.  and  Blsenbower,  and  Ad- 
mirals Mimiu  and  King,  wbo  deserve  the 
credit  and  whom  Oovsmor  Dewey  has  em- 
phatically stated  be  will  keep  in  command. 
Tbsss  men.  who  have  attended  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  and  other  conferences,  are  the  real 
planners  and  doers  behind  our  fighting  men. 
And  we  must  carry  this  message  to  all  Amer- 
ica so  that  the  New  Deal  Is  not  able  to  ez- 
•fli«rat«  the  role  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  false  statement  that  this  one  man 
to  winning  the  war. 

In  opposition  to  the  New  Deal-P.  A.  C. 
way  of  half-truths  and  untruths,  of  foreign 
ktoologles.  of  collectivism,  the  Republican 
Party  must  move  on  the  high  road  of  free- 
dom and  individualism  at  the  end  of  which 
lies  the  greatest  glory  of  our  Republic.  It 
Is  readily  apparent  that  the  New  Deal  has 
abandoned  the  American  way  and  Imperiled 
the  very  freedom  for  which  our  boys  are 
fighting  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 
We  mtist.  we  can.  and  we  will  defeat  this 
hodge-podge  New  Deal  of  socialists,  wild-eyed 
theorists,  fellow-travelers  and  wasteful 
spenders,  so  that  when  the  war  Is  over  our 
boys  can  come  home  to  security,  to  Jobs  and 
homes  In  a  land  blessed  with  the  liberty  for 
which  we  now  fight. 

The  present  Congress  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  providing  that  security  for  our  re- 
turning heroes,  and  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  is 
an  example  of  the  legislation  so  enacted. 
This  law  provides  up  to  $30  a  week,  up  to  52 
weeks,  but  not  to  exceed  11.040  in  a  year,  un- 
employment compensation  for  the  veteran. 
For  those  who  were  not  employed  by  others 
but  operate  little  businesses  of  their  own,  it 
provides  a  similar  system  of  aid  not  to  exceed 
•100  In  a  month,  nor  to  exceed  $1,040  in  a 
year. 

It  further  provides  free  education  for  pe- 
riods up  to  4  years  in  college,  with  subsist- 
ence allowance  for  the  rateran  during  such 
cduoation  or  training  periods.  This  subsist- 
eaee  allowance  is  in  the  sum  of  $50  a  month 
for  the  unmarried  veteran  and  $75  a  month 
for  the  veteran  with  dependents. 

Government  loans  up  to  $2,000  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  veteran 
to  buy  a  home,  a  farm,  or  a  business. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the  act, 
and  It  c<mtalns  other  worth-while  provisions 
such  as  appropriation  for  additional  veterans 
hospital  facilities,  provision  for  Federal  aid 
to  secxire  employment,  and  so  on. 

At  the  present  time  finther  legislation 
of  Importstnoe  to  reconversion  from  war  to 
peace  Is  In  conference  between  Members  of 
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the  Bouse  and  Senate, 
for    the    disposal    of 
property.  Is  one  of  the 
to  provide  for  Industrls 
reconversion,  is  the 
were  passed  by  both 
In  different  form,  and  a 
has  been  appointed  In 
the  differences  and 
and  Senate  measures 
upon. 

In  the  matter  of  th( 
property,   it   la   my 
brought  back  by  the 
will   contain  provisions 
and  industry  which 
slderably  if  this  surplus 
the  market  rather  thab 
materials  are  needed 
time  output.     I  know 
for  instance,  who  has  r 
the  surplus  material 
now  holds  of  the  same 
factures  was  released  to 
be  forced  to  shut  down 
one  case  in  thousands, 
and  Industry  Is 
surplus  property  will 
downs  and  consequent 

I  frankly  believe  thai 
which  might  compete 
Ing  manufactured   hen 
domestic  markeu,  but 
leased  to  foreign 
dollar  value  obtainable 

I  hope,  too,  in  both 
and  the  provisions  for 
dustry.  the  legislation 
administer  the  leglslatl^ 
there  will  be 
Industry  and  not  only 

In  conclusion,  let  me 
face  a  hard  and  bitter 
November  7,  but  we 
us  all  work  together  in 
Chicago    convention 
Dewey  and  John  Bricke^ 
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Mr.  JENSEN.    Mr 
producers  of  this  Nation 
such  a  wonderful  con 
effort  win  not  be  deceived 
American  people,  wit  i 
tlce,  by  the  misstat  ments 
which  the  Political  Aption 
gleefully  subscribes. 
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oleo    industry    is 
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in  oleo  are  being  sub^dized 
that  amount. 
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Despite  the  fifteenth  century  character  of 
these  margarine  laws,  butter  propagandists 
never  miss  a  chance  to  dress  them  up  in 
modem  togs.  Nutrition  Is  the  new  style. 
Margarine,  we  are  told,  la  Inferior  to  butter 
nutritionally.  However,  fortified  margarine 
substitute  for  butter  in  a  mixed  diet  produces 
no  nutritional  differences  that  can  be  ob- 
served. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hart,  one  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing nutritionists,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  In 
Jime  1944,  said: 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  It  is 
preposterous — let  me  repeat  that:  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  prepos- 
terous for  any  scientist  to  make  the  blank 
statement  that  it  la  proven  that  oleomar- 
garine or  vegetable  oils  have  an  equivalence 
to  butterfat  In  nutrition. 

Dr.  Hart  has  had  38  years  experience 
in  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  in  hi.s  lab- 
oratory Dr.  McCuUum  discovered  vita- 
min A. 

Whose  testimony  do  you  wish  to 
follow? 

But  how  long  has  the  oleo  trust  been 
fortifying  oleo?  Nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  is  the  year  and  what  experi- 
ments since  1938  have  shown  oleo  equal 
to  butter?  The  Oleo  Trust  advertised 
long  before  1938  as  equal  to  butter. 

THK    NTW    DEAL    MOtTTHPICCX 

The  whole  attitude  toward  the  /armer 
by  the  New  Deal  can  best  be  summed  up 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  book 
Por  What  We  Are  Abouty^o  Receive,  by 
Jay  Franklin,  a  semioflBcial  mouthpiece 
of  the  New  Deal: 

The  farmer  has  arrogated  to  himself  all 
virtue  and  all  knowledge.  He  has  voted 
against  progress,  and  civilization,  against  the 
city,  against  science,  against  art.  He  has 
made  and  unmade  Presidents  in  the  image 
of  Main  Street.  He  has  exhausted  our  soils, 
as  he  has  exhausted  our  Treasury,  if  given 
half  a  chance.  He  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
human  progress,  the  great  threat  to  po- 
litical stability.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  dis- 
cover, as  the  Roman  Church  discovered,  as 
England  discovered,  as  Soviet  Russia  dis- 
covered, that  the  pagan,  the  landed  pro- 
prietor, the  Kulak,  is  simply  so  much  mud 
on  the  paths  of  progress  and  must  be  swept 
aside  if  society  is  to  advance. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  they  are  Justi- 
fied. The  American  farmer  as  a  political  in- 
stitution is  a  danger  to  our  civilization. 

Some  day.  some  leader  of  some  party  will 
be  compelled  to  rouse  the  people  against  the 
farmer  and  crush  him  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
national  welfare,  as  he  has  been  crushed  in 
every  nation  and  age  which  has  experienced 
his  predominance.  The  fact  that  it  is  good 
politics  now  to  help  the  farmer  Is  going  to 
make  it  better  politics  in  the  future  to  In- 
jure him. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  he  cannot  be  changed 
by  less  drastic  methods,  but  he  has  taken  to 
politics,  and  the  problem  of  farm  relief  will 
become  not  "How  shall  we  relieve  the  farmer?" 
but  "Who  shall  relieve  us  of  the  farmer?" 

Regardless  of  its  honeyed  words  at 
election  time  the  expressions  of  Jay 
Franklin  are  a  rather  true  attitude  of 
the  feelings  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  New 
Deal.  Every  man  who  milks  a  cow  or 
handles  dairy  supplies  in  any  way  should 
keep  an  eye  on  the  outfit  known  as  th« 
Committee  for  Political  Action,  which 
has  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman,  of  New  York 
City,  as  its  head. 
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The  New  Deal  started  out  to  save  the 
farmer,  but  now  with  the  Political 
Actionlst's  leadership  they  seem  to  wish 
to  sink  the  farmer.  The  New  Deal  has 
lost  the  fanners'  vote  and  Is  now  trsring 
to  make  up  for  it  by  going  overboard 
with  radical  labor  leaders  without 
thought  of  the  laboring  man  himself. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  examples 
of  the  thinking,  speakings,  and  writings 
of  the  leading  forces  of  the  New  Deal 
of  1944. 

Good  Iowa  lard  has  more  calories  and 
more  food  value  than  oleo.  The  O.  P.  A. 
ceiling  on  lard  is  13  cents  per  pound. 
If  Y2  cent's  worth  of  vitamin  A  were 
injected  in  a  pound  of  lard  it  would  have 
as  much  vitamin  A  as  oleo  and  the  lard 
would  have  over  4.000  cal(»1es  while  oleo 
has  but  3,600.  The  oleo  sells  without 
an  O.  P.  A.  dollars-and-cents  celling. 

Do  you  think  Sidney  Hillman  is  repre- 
senting the  workers  of  America  or  do 
you  think  he  is  representing  the  oleo 
trust?  Is  he  representing  the  5.000,000 
men  who  work  in  dairy  planu.  such  as 
condenseries,  creameries,  and  cheese 
factories? 

Do  you  think  he  represents  the  workers 
In  dairy-equipment  plants,  such  as  work- 
ers in  plants  making  silos  and  silo  fUlers? 

What  do  you  think  the  members  of  the 
farm  and  equipment  branch  of  the 
U.  A.  W.  C.  L  O.  would  think  of  this 
tjrpe  of  representation? 

Please  remember  that  the  semiofficial 
New  Deal  mouthpiece  Jay  Franklin 
stated  that  "a  landed  proprietor  is 
siiflply  so  much  mud  on  the  paths  of 
progress."  We  need  a  change  on  No- 
vember 7,  and  we  need  a  man  like  Tom 
E.  Dewey  who  is  interested  in  the  5.000.- 
000  cow  owners  and  in  the  5,000,000  dairy 
workers. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  good  butter 
and  there  never  will  be.  Especially  but- 
ter like  we  make  in  Iowa. 


The  Will  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  CAUFORNia 

IN  ISS  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  address  given  by  the  Honorable  Brien 
McMahon  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1944: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  because 
you  have  asiced  me  to  discuss  the  most  im- 
portant Issue  of  our  time.  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  Hull: 

"I  wish  I  could  burn  this  Into  jovor  minds 
and  memories  for  the  next  50  years  at  least, 
and  that  la,  the  human  race  this  hour,  this 
day,  this  week,  this  year,  la  confronted  by 
the  gravest  crisis  in  aU  its  experience,  and 
that  we  who  are  here  on  this  scene  of  action 
at  this  critical  time  have  the  responsibility 
of  saying  what  way  the  world  Is  going  for 
60  years  to  come." 


I  have  not  coma  here  to  talk  partisan  pol- 
itics. Many  of  you  are  Republicans — ^Bepub- 
licana  who  believe  as  I  do,  that  we  cazmot 
turn  OOT  backs  to  the  reat  of  the  world,  that 
w*  must  be  prepared  to  pioneer  for  tnter- 
natlocal  peace.  Just  aa  ova  forefatbcra  pio- 
neered In  building  this  Republic. 

liUlions  of  loyal  and  patriotic  Republican 
voters  have  been  badly  represented  in  Con- 
gress. Regardless  of  campaign  double  talk, 
we  kow  the  leadership  of  the  Republican 
Party,  particularly  In  Congress  Is  uncompro- 
misingly Isolationist.  It  has  opposed  the  for- 
eign policy  of  out  Oovemment  at  nearly  every 
point.  It  is  appoMd  to  international  co- 
operation. It  has  failed  to  repreaent  the  will 
of  the  Republican  voters. 

Is  there  anyone,  regardless  of  his  party  af- 
filiations, who  is  so  naive  as  to  Imagine  that 
these  isolationist  gentlemen  will  now  repudi- 
ate the  convictions  of  a  lifetme? 

We  all  know  that  the  United  States  Is  a 
part  of  the  world,  is  In  the  world.  Sensible 
people  are  convinced  our  Oovemment  should 
act  aa  If  it  belonged  In  the  world.  We  muat 
be  good  neighbors. 

The  speed  and  range  of  the  engines  of  de- 
struction have  changed  our  conception  of 
geography.  Por  generations  we  were  eotn- 
placcnt  in  the  belief  that  the  Atlantic  pro- 
tected us  from  Etirope.  Tet  last  month  it  was 
announced  that  the  sixty -thousandth  flight 
over  the  Atlantic  had  been  completed.  Tbs 
Atlantic  barrier,  my  friends,  is  gone. 

The  famous  American  Twentieth  Air  Font 
has  been  assigned  to  no  single  theater  of  op- 
erations because  the  range  of  the  B-29  ex- 
ceeds the  dimensions  of  any  theater  of  war — 
a  fact  which  the  JapatMse  have  learned,  to 
their  sorrow. 

A  new  world — one  world,  if  you  please — is 
In  the  process  of  creation.  We  mtist  adjust 
ourselvea  to  the  realities  of  this  new  world, 
or  face  annihilation  in  another  world  war. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  First  World 
War  saw  the  use  ot  two  new  weapons  of  de- 
struction. Comparatively  speaking,  they 
were  hardly  more  than  toys,  dangerous  toys, 
to  be  sure,  but  toys  i>onetheless.  They  were 
the  airplane  and  the  tank. 

In  the  present  war  those  to3r8  of  another 
generation  have  become  the  most  deadly  of 
all  weapons. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  a  new  horror  has 
appeared.  It  is  the  robot  bomb,  which  al- 
ready Is  sufficiently  dangerous  to  terrorize 
London  and  to  kill  more  people  than  died 
In  the  famous  blitz. 

If  we  cannot  transform  otir  win  to  peace 
Into  an  actual  reality,  the  third  world  war 
will  undoubtedly  see  robot  bombs  crashing 
into  the  streets  of  Hartford,  blasting  your 
&ne  buildings  Into  piles  of  flaming  rubble, 
and  bringing  forth  the  piercing,  heart- 
rending cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying. 
We  know  now  that  the  attack  on  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1938  was  an  attadc  upon  us.  We 
understand  today  that  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Poland  were  defending  not  only  their 
borders  but  our  boundaries  as  well.  We  real- 
ize now  that  an  act  of  aggression  anywhere 
In  the  world  constitutes  a  menace  to  our 
own  safety. 

The  fact  that  an  unfriendly  power  might 
latmch  giant  robot  bcxnbs  from  the  coast  of- 
Exirope,  directed  at  our  citiee  means  that 
we  must  co(q;>erate  with  all  the  sovereign  na- 
tions to  prevent  aggression  In  the  future. 

The  planning  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
United  Nations  is  now  coming  to  fruition  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  They  have  made  definite 
progress  In  working  out  a  positive  formula 
for  preventiixg  future  wars. 

In  stating  unhesitatingly  my  belief  that 
we  must  utilize  the  strongest  formula  which 
can  be  devised  and  agreed  upon,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  highest  exexvlas  of 
sovereignty  is  the  power  to  make  agreements 
to  maintain  peace.  It  Is  only  through  In- 
ternational agreements  that  we  can  prevent 


a  Tsnewal  et  the  senseless  dsstruction  that 
would  scorch  this  land  as  other  lands  have 
been  scorched.    We  must  have  peace. 

Under  our  Constitution,  article  IV,  sec- 
tion 4.  our  Chief  Executive  has  the  power 
and  the  duty  to  rspci  any  Invasion  which 
threatens  our  people. 

The  statesmen  who  framed  our  grtut  Con- 
stitution knew  that  the  Ctaisf  Baaaoltve  must 
have  this  power  If  the  Nation  was  to  survive. 
This  power,  this  obligation  upon  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  to  preserve  the  peace,  has  been  utilized 
by  Lincoln.  Jefferson,  Polk,  and  Wtlaon.  Time 
will  not  permit  a  racital  of  the  more  than  60 
cases  of  this  tise  of  the  Executive  power  to 
maintain  peace,  but  I  call  to  your  mind 
the  expedition  against  the  Barbery  pirates 
in  far-off  Tripoli  in  1801,  Oeneral  Pershing^ 
march  into  Mexico  In  1916.  and  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  In  China. 

Out  of  our  consftltntlaiial  powers  and  out 
of  our  hlstorloal  praeedenta.  we  should  be 
able  to  dense  a  method  to  uss  our  share 
of  the  police  force  for  peace  In  a  completely 
effective  manner. 

The  Hartford  pollcenxan  who  promptly  ar- 
rests a  murderer  knows  bow  to  prdceed  lie- 
cause  the  formula  under  which  he  operates 
has  been  worked  out  oftr  a  period  of  many 
years.  That  Is  what  we  are  striving  to  do 
now,  to  perfect  a  formula  throtigh  whleb  tiM 
future  criminals  against  the  peace,  tfta 
would-be  Hitlers,  would  be  promptly  taken 
Into  custody  and  rendered  harmless. 

Let  us  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  future 
Congress  to  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
for  tbe  purposes  of  war  and  to  mobUlze  again 
any  army  o(  12.000.000  dtlaens. 

There  la,  at  course,  men  to  It  than  that. 
It  U  not  enough  to  set  tip  one  agency  at 
vlolrace  in  order  to  prevent  violence.  civUl- 
zatlon  must  bring  to  an  end  this  era  of 
scarcity.  We  must  have  full  employment  the 
world  over  so  that  the  peoples  of  every  coun- 
try can  forget  the  shnmken  hemes  and  the 
scanty  clothing  and  the  Inadequate  hotising 
which  breed  war. 

Knowing  the  kind  of  a  world  In  which  we 
must  live.  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  entrust 
the  task  of  directing  our  destinies  in  the 
next  fateful  4  years  to  men  who  have  the 
know-how,  men  who  hare  the  determination 
to  cooperate  with  the  Nations  of  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  are 
known  quantities.  Their  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign affairs  has  evoked  the  admiration  of  an 
our  citizens.  Quietly  and  efficiently.  whUe 
others  talked.  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
forging  a  genuine  policy  of  intematkmal 
cooperation. 

We  have  the  Intematkmal  L«bor  Office,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  International  Monetary 
Conference  to  stabilize  the  world's  currencies. 
We  had  the  Moscow,  Cairo,  and  Teheran  con- 
ferences, out  of  which  came  the  momentous 
meeting  at  Dtuabarton  Oaks.  We  have  tra- 
veled far  on  the  road  to  permanent  peace. 

Oh,  I  know  there  will  be  men  among  us 
who  will  be  cynical.  There  wUl  be  men  who 
dare  not  lift  their  eyes  to  a  vision,  small  men. 
little  men.  men  who  wiU  cry  out  It  cannot 
be  done. 

Over  their  protestations  I  bear  the  thin 
wall  of  frightened,  bomelesa  children,  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  And  I 
know.  Just  as  you  know,  that  this  crusade 
for  peace  must  succeed. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  cannot  again  be- 
tray the  60,000  American  boys  who  were 
buried  In  Prance  In  1918,  we  cannot  betray 
them  by  retreating  once  more  into  Isolation, 
as  we  did  a  generation  ago. 

We  cannot  betray  the  gallant  Americans 
who  are  djrlng  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  tonight.  We  must  keep  faith  with  the 
generations  yet  unbom.  We  must  meet  the 
cbaUcnge  of  this  hour,  this  day.  this  week. 
this  year.  The  next  generation  must  not  ta 
raised  for  slaughter.    We  must  have  peace. 
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Men  Workinf  in  Dairy  Plants  Skoald 
Wake  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aiFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tain labor  leaders  living  off  the  laboring 
men  of  the  country  are  doing  these  same 
laboring  people  a  great  disservice.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  when  the 
C.  I.  O.  P.  A.  C.  spokesman  associated 
himself  with  others  to  cooperate  with 
the  18  large  oleo  corporations  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  the  legislative  protec- 
tion afforded  butter.  When  oleo  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  the  condensed  milk  and 
cheese  industry  will  soon  feel  the  sting. 

Before  the  various  committees  ap- 
peared C.  I.  O.  speakers.  I  quote  a  Mr. 
H.  S.  Haddock,  of  the  C.  I.  O..  who  stated 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  on  House  Resolution  18  on  Jime 
21.  1943.  that: 

Oleo  bu  a  greater  food  value  than  butter. 
Butter  should  be  rolled  back  to  25  cenU  a 
pound.  I  think  thla  country  would  be  bet- 
ter off  If  they  stopped  producing  butter  al- 
together and  I  wUl  make  this  as  a  positive 
statement. 

Another  C.  I.  O.  witness,  a  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Powler.  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  and  stated : 

In  our  convention  In  September  1M3.  we 
a  rflBolutlon  urging  the  repeal  of  all 
on  margarine.  We  had  delegates  from 
all  over  the  country  at  this  meeting  and  we 
were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  those 
taxes  should  be  repealed.  I  use  margarine  In 
uy  home  and  feel  that  the  taxes  on  mar- 
garine are  responsible  for  malnutrition  In  this 
country. 

Most  everyone  should  know  that  such 
statements  are  ridiculous  and  do  not  de- 
serve an  answer,  but  someone  might  be- 
lieve them  if  they  are  repeated  often 
enough. 

WHAT  TRX  SO-CAUJO>  LABOX  SPOKXSMXN  SHOULD 
KNOW 

The  labor  spokesmen  who  have  as- 
sociated themselves  willingly  with  the  18 
oleo  manufacturers  should  do  a  little 
thinking  before  they  hitch  themselves  to 
the  star  of  the  Oleo  Trust.  I  cannot  see 
how  these  labor  leaders  fall  for  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  Oleo  Trust.  I  thought  they 
were  getting  paid  to  look  after  the  inter- 
est of  labor  and  in  securing  jobs. 

Here  are  a  few  fair  questions  for  the 
labor  leaders  to  answer: 

Plrst.  If  a  labor  leader  Is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  securing  jobs  for  laboring 
people,  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  the 
millions  of  men — union  as  well  as  non- 
union— that  are  now  working  in  dairy 
plants  and  distributing  dairy  products? 

Second.  What  are  the  thousands  of 
employees  that  are  members  of  the 
U.  A.  W.  C.  I.  O.  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  union  going  to  do  when  the 


equipment  they  are  ijiaking  is  no  longer 
needed  by  the  dairy 
Third.  What    are 


men — both  union  and  nonunion — going 


to  do  for  jobs  when 


have  jobs  making  as  r  lany  churns,  cheese 
vats,  condensing  fact  ory  equipment  and 
other  dairy  equlpmej  t  as  formerly?   Do 


you  think  they  know 


Pourth.  Dairying  r  jquires  much  labor 
in  producing  the  m  Ik  and  also  much 
labor  in  processing  a  id  distributing  the 
product.  If  these  mi  lions  of  men  must 
find  other  employment  and  if  only  a 
comparatively  few  ttjousand  can  find  a 
Job  with  the  18  large 
are  you  going  to  have 


aleo  concerns  what 
them  do? 
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armers? 

the    thousands 


of 


hey  will  no  longer 


he  answer? 


s  followed  wherein 

publishes  the  pro- 

U.  A.  W.  C.  I.  O. 


plants,  machinery 
,  silo  building  fac- 

machinery  plants 
called  leaders  have 
>ut  of  a  job. 
to  allow  18  large 
employing  a  few 
ing   harm   to   the 

nor  to  the  more 


Pif th.  What  are  yc  a  going  to  do  with 
the  5,000.000  men  tha ;  own  cows?  About 
40  percent  of  the  mi  k  produced  in  the 
United  States  goes  nto  butter.  Since 
dairying  should  repn  sent  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  national  arm  income,  what 
effect  will  it  have  or  the  economic  life 
of  many  States  and  <  n  our  Nation  if  40 
pounds  of  every  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
duced is  to  be  subje  :ted  to  the  unfair 
competition  of  a  syntpetic  product? 

If  the  present  road 
the  Oleo  Trust  even 
oleo  testimony  of  thi 
representatives  befo-e  committees  of 
Congress,  the  milliors  of  laboring  men 
working  in  the  dairy 
and  equipment  plant 
tories,  and  silo  filling 
will  find  that  their  so 
really  led  them  right 

We  cannot  afford 
oleo  manufacturers 
thousand  men  to  b 
5.000,000  cow  owners 
than  5.000.0C0  men- -union  and  non 
union — that  are  empl  jyed  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  daii  y  ind\istry  of  our 
Nation.  Only  the  cows  can  turn 
pasturage  into  food  such  as  milk  and 
butter. 

This  dairy  industr  r  represents  about 
25  percent  of  the  nai  lonal  farm  income 
and  a  total  of  over  $i  ,000,000.000  a  year. 

The  best  way  to  jrevent  this  from 
happening  is  to  vote  for  Tom  E.  Dewey 
for  President  on  November  7.  We  will 
then  know  we  have  g  man  who  is  more 
sincerely  interested  in  5.000,000  cow 
owners  and  5,000.000  to  10,000,000  dairy 
employees  than  he  ii  in  18  large  oleo 
corporations,  making  i  synthetic  product 
called  oleomargarine,  and  in  which  only 
a  few  thousand  emplo  ^ees  would  be  given 
a  job. 

War  workers  can  be  assured  many 
peacetime  jobs  if  the  c  airy  industry  is  al- 
lowed to  svu^ve.  Th<  18  oleo  plants  will 
use  but  a  very  few  thousand  employees 
and  the  reemployment  problem  will  be 
greater  than  is  necess  Eiry. 

The  dairy  industr  ir  is  not  overex- 
panded.  The  domest  c  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  milk  is  n  )t  equal  to  that  of 
previous  years.  Here  s  a  post-war  stable 
industry  that  will  do  nuch  for  post-war 
agriculture  if  the  Nev  Deal,  the  cotton- 
seed oil  interests,  anfi  the  18  big  oleo 
corporations  do  not 
before  that  time. 


ruin  the  industry 


Analysis  of  G.  I.  BUI  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  UNE  POWERS 

or  NXW  JXXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  many  hundreds  of  requests  from  serv- 
ice men  and  women  and  their  families  as 
to  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  popu- 
larly called  the  G.  I.  bill,  I  have  made 
an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  wish  to  append  it  for  the  general  in- 
formation of  the  public.  I  hope  that  the 
following  data  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
those  who  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  service 
and  that  it  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  the 
families  of  our  service  men  and  women 
in  their  efforts  to  counsel  their  loved  ones 
In  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 
Most  of  the  patriotic  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Poreign  Wars,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
other  organizations  are  now  giving  as- 
sistance to  veterans  who  have  been  dis- 
charged. I  understand  that  this  assist- 
ance will  be  augmented  as  the  need  for 
the  service  grows  and  I  would  suggest 
that  any  questions  which  may  arise  in 
the  minds  of  veterans  and  their  families 
could  be  resolved  to  a  visit  to  their 
nearest  patriotic  headquarters  or  by  con- 
tact with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
In  Washington. 

The  following  data  is  absolutely  au- 
thentic and  the  analysis  of  the  bill  has 
been  checked  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration.   The  analysis  follows: 

XLICIBIUTT 

In  order  to  be  eligible  the  general  rule 
is  that  a  man  or  woman  must  have 
served  in  the  active  forces  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or 
component  parts,  during  the  period  be- 
ginning September  16,  1940,  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  present  war.  Such  per- 
son must  have  served  for  a  period  of  at 
least  90  days,  or  have  been  discharged 
for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 
In  addition,  he  or  she  must  have  been 
released  from  active  service  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  enlistment  and 
induction. 

HOSPITALIZATION    AND  CLAIMS 

Pirst.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
declared  an  essential  war  agency,  and 
entitled,  second  only  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  to  priorities  on  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies,  and  ma- 
terials. Priorities  for  materials  are  also 
given  to  any  State  institution  built  or  to 
be  built  for  the  care  or  hospitalization  of 
veterans. 

Second.  The  bill  orders  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Pederal  Board  of 
Hospitalization  to  provide  additional  nec- 
essary hospital  facilities  and  authorizes 
arrangements  for  the  mutual  use  of  hos- 
pitals, and  so  forth,  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  Por  this  purpose  it  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $500,000,000.    These 
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hospitals  win  care  for  diseases  and  dis- 
abilities nonservlce  connected  as  well  as 
those  Incurred  in  service. 

Third.  Personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration may  be  placed  In  Army  and 
Navy  discharge  centers,  etc.,  to  adjudicate 
disability  claims  and  to  give  advice  as  to 
their  rights  and  benefits  to  all  service- 
men about  to  be  discharged.  It  forbids 
the  discharge  of  servicemen  and  service - 
women  until  a  substantial  part  of  their 
pay  is  ready  or,  if  disabled,  until  adequate 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  filing 
claims  for  benefits  provided. 

Fourth.  A  further  clause  states  that 
recognized  veterans'  associations  shall 
place  representatives  at  the  various  dis- 
charge centers  to  aid  servicemen  about 
to  be  released.  The  American  Legion, 
the  V.  P.  W.,  the  D.  A.  V..  and  other 
sJmilar  patriotic  organizations  are  ad- 
mirably equipped  to  do  this. 

Pifth.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards 
in  respect  to  various  statements  against 
his  own  interest,  and  with  respect  to  re- 
view of  irregular  discharges. 

EDUCATION 

First.  It  extends  the  right  of  vocational 
education  for  service-Incurred  disabill- 
tiss  to  those  who  served  during  the  period 
of  September  16,  1940,  to  December  6, 
1941. 

Second.  All  veterans  whose  education 
was  interrupted  or  interfered  with  by  rea- 
son of  their  entrance  into  the  service  will 
be  eligible  for  1  year's  education  at  any 
school  or  institution  of  his  own  choice 
and  in  any  subject  or  subjects  desired  for 
which  he  or  she  is  fitted.  He  must  start 
the  course  not  later  than  2  years  after 
either  the  date  of  his  discharge  or  the 
termination  of  the  war,  whichever  is 
later. 

In  order  to  make  these  opportunities 
widely  available,  it  is  stipulated  that  any- 
one who  is  under  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  or  she  entered  the  service  "shall 
be  deemed  to  have  had  his  education  or 
training  impeded  or  delayed."  This 
means  that  if  the  veteran  was  under  25 
when  inducted,  then  the  solid  presump- 
tion will  be  that  this  did  cut  into  his 
education,  whether  or  not  he  was  in  fact 
going  to  school  or  to  college  at  the  time. 
If  he  Is  over  25,  then  he  or  she  must 
show  that  his  education  actually  was 
interrupted. 

Third.  Every  veteran  can  have  a  year 
refresher  course.  Every  person  who  has 
served  90  days  is  entitled  to  a  refresher 
or  retraining  course  not  in  excess  of  1 
year.  This  is  entirely  irrespective  of  age 
and  all  veterans  have  to  do  is  to  prove 
that  they  had  been  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices for  the  required  time. 

Pourth.  The  veteran  may  select  any 
approved  educational  institution  in  any 
State  In  the  Union  whether  he  resides 
there  or  not.  An  educational  or  training 
institution  is  defined  to  include  all  pub- 
lic or  private,  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  business  schools  and  colleges, 
scientific  and  technical  institutions,  vo- 
cational schools,  junior  colleges,  teach- 
ers' colleges,  and  so  forth,  and  also  tech- 
nical training-on-the-job  schools.  It 
amounts  to  complete  freedom  of  choice. 


Also,  an  employed  veteran  may  take 
part-time  study  under  certain  rules. 

Fifth.  The  training  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  1  year,  but  It  may 
be  extended  for  another  3  years,  except 
in  respect  to  refresher  or  retraining 
courses.  In  brief,  the  requirement  for 
getting  the  additional  years  is  that  the 
student  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  edu<?&- 
tional  standards  of  the  college  or  school 
at  which  he  is  studsring.  However,  the 
greatest  length  of  time  which  anyone  can 
spend  in  college  will  be  the  length  of  his 
or  her  service  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  before  the  termination  of  the  war. 
excluding  the  time  spent  In  completed 
courses  in  the  Army  and  Navy  college 
and  school  training  programs,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  following  paragraph: 

Anyone  who  has  spent  90  days  in  the 
armed  services  (excluding  time  spent  in 
completed  Army  and  Navy  college-train- 
ing programs)  is  entitled  to  1  year's  edu- 
cation. If  the  veteran  has  been  in  the 
services  for  90  days  or  more,  then  he  is 
also  entitled  to  Government-provided 
education  equivalent  to  the  full  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  In  the  Army.  This 
Is  In  addition  to  the  1  year.  Por  ex- 
ample, Pvt.  John  Doe  has  spent  1  year  in 
the  Army.  He  is  entitled  to  1  year's  edu- 
cation in  return  for  his  first  3  months' 
service.  Assuming  he  has  satisfactorily 
passed  his  course,  then  he  is  entitled  to 
12  months  additional  over  and  above  the 
year  awarded  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  first 
90  days'  service.  This  12  months  is  to 
compensate  him  for  his  entire  period  of 
service  and  the  first  3  months  counts  as 
part  of  this  time  of  service.  Note  that 
the  original  3  months  coimt  as  part  of 
this  time  of  service.  Note  that  the  origi- 
nal 3  months'  period  counts  double: 

(a)  It  entitles  him  to  1  year's  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  It  counts  as  part  6t  his  full  time 
spent  In  the  service  In  computing  the 
amount  of  Government  education  which 
will  be  given  to  him. 

Thus,  Private  John  Doe  may  receive  2 
full  years'  education  in  return  for  1  year's 
service.  If  John  Doe  has  spent  3  years 
In  the  service,  then  he  can  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  that  Is,  4  years'  education. 
If  he  has  spent  6  years  In  the  service, 
he  still  can  only  secure  4  years'  education 
because  that  is  the  top  limit. 

Sixth.  The  Administrator  pays  the  In- 
stitution the  tuition  and  also  the  labora- 
tory, library,  health,  infirmary,  and  simi- 
lar fees.  The  Administrator  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment.  How- 
ever, the  total  of  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year. 

While  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
or  training,  the  veteran  will  also  be  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
if  without  a  dependent,  or  $75  per  month 
If  he  has  a  dependent.  Any  sums  paid  to 
the  veteran  in  apprentice  schools,  and  so 
forth,  for  work  done  will  be  proportion- 
ately deducted. 

Seventh.  It  takes  time  to  get  this  pro- 
gram into  full  op)eration.  However,  to 
enable  the  educational  features  to  get 
under  way  at  once  as  much  as  possible, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  pre- 
pared a  form  called  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration Rehabilitation  Form  1950.  Tl\ls 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington,  or  any  of 
Its  regional  ofJSces,  from  veterans'  organi- 
zations. When  filled  out  this  form  may 
be  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion or  with  the  school  or  college  which 
the  veteran  wishes  to  attend. 

Many  boys  and  girls  already  discharged 
want  to  enter  school  this  fall.  They  can 
do  so  if  they  fill  out  and  file  Form  1950 
now.  The  Veterans'  AdministraUon  will 
later  notify  you  when  it  approves  your 
application.  You  can  matriculate  with- 
out awaiting  this  notification,  but  the 
Government  will  not  pay  your  expenses 
or  allowance  until  it  has  passed  on  your 
eligibility.  But  if  you  and  the  school  or 
college  are  satisfied  that  you  are  eligible, 
you  can  go  ahead  now  and  be  reasonably 
certain  that  your  application  will  be  ap- 
proved in  due  course. 

LOANS 

Any  eligible  veteran  within  3  years 
after  separation  from  the  service  or  2 
years  after  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  Is  later,  may  apply  for  a  gxiar- 
antee  by  the  Administrator  of  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan  or  loans 
for  specified  purposes,  provided  that  the 
aggf-egate  amount  guaranteed  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000.  For  example.  If  the  vet- 
eran borrows  $5,000  or  $10,000  he  HtU. 
get  only  $2,000  guaranteed.  If  he  bor- 
rows $3,000.  then  he  wIU  have  only  $1,503 
guaranteed — 50  percent  of  $3,000. 

Interest  on  the  guaranteed  part  of  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
gives  the  veteran  more  chance  to  get 
started.  The  loans  shall  nm  for  not 
more  than  20  years  at  not  to  exceed  4 
percent  Interest.  The  loans  to  be  guar- 
anteed may  be  made  by  private  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations,  or  by  govern- 
mental agencies  and  governmental  cor- 
porations. In  connection  with  govern- 
mental loans,  there  are  certain  other 
liberalizing  features. 

Second.  The  specified  purposes  for 
which  loans  can  be  made  are:  (a)  The 
purchase  or  construction  of  homes,  or 
repairs  to  them  or  to  pay  delinquent 
taxes  on  a  home;  (b)  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  farm  equipment,  livestock,  and  for 
repairs  on  farms;  (c)  the  purchase  of  a 
business,  business  property,  business 
equipment,  to  be  used  in  a  gainful  occu- 
pation. 

The  loans  must  be  approved  and  the 
act  sets  out  the  broad  st&ndards  to  gov- 
ern the  Veterans'  Administrator  In  his 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove. In  general,  they  are  the  same 
that  any  lending  institution  would  ap- 
ply: (a)  ITiat  the  proceeds  be  used  for 
the  purpose  requested;  (b)  that  the 
property  will  be  useful  and  necessary; 

(c)  that  the  ability  and  experience  of 
the  veteran  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  proposes  to  pursue  such  occu- 
pation are  such  that  there  Is  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  he  will  succeed;  and 

(d)  that  the  price  paid  does  not  exceed 
a  reasonable  normal  value  as  deter- 
mined by  proper  appraisal. 
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In  the  case  of  homes,  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  payments  must  bear  a  prop- 
er relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses. 
SMPLOTiairr 

The  reemplosrment  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  now  in  ef- 
fect. A  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentative, who  shall  be  a  veteran,  is  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  each  State.  He  will  help  to 
cet  Jobs,  give  information,  and  so  forth. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  veteran  has 
ether  employment  rights  under  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  and  other  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress. 

KEAOJUSTSCXNT    ALLOWAMCZS 

First.  Eligible  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  under  cer- 
tain conditions  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks  within  a  5-year 
period  immediately  following  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities.  The  unemploy- 
ment must  begin  within  2  years  after 
diKharge  or  the  end  of  the  war.  which- 
ever Is  later.  A  proportionate  amount 
may  be  paid  to  the  partially  employed 
who  receive  leas  than  the  $20  allowance 
per  week  given  by  the  act  plus  $3,  that 
is.  $23. 

The  allowance  for  a  week  will  be  $90 
leu  that  part  of  the  wages  payable  to 
the  partially  unemployed  for  5uch  week 
which  Is  In  excess  of  $3 — figured  to  the 
neartit  highest  multiple  of  tl  where  It 
dot!  not  come  out  even.  Thus,  If  the 
vtCtran  is  earning  $10.  you  subtract  $3 
from  the  $10.  leaving  17.  You  then  sub- 
tract  the  $7  from  the  $20.  and  his  weekly 
payment  for  readjustment  would  be  $13. 
Stated  conversely,  it  is  $23  per  week  less 
the  amount  earned  in  partial  employ- 
ment during  the  week. 

Second.  A  claimant  will  be  disqualified 
If  he  or  she  leaves  suitable  work  volun- 
tarily or  is  discharged  for  misconduct: 
If  he  or  she  fails  to  accept  suitable  work 
when  offered  to  him  or  her  or  refuses  tb 
attend  an  available  free  training  course; 
and  also  in  certain  cases  where  work 
stoppages  are  caused  by  labor  disputes, 
but  only  if  he  or  she  is  participating 
therein. 

Third.  Provision  Is  made  for  self- 
employed  veterans  engaged  in  a  trade, 
business,  profession,  and  so  forth.  If 
his  net  earnings  have  been  less  than  $100 
In  the  previous  calendar  month,  he  can 
receive  the  difference  between  $100  and 
his  net  earnings  for  such  month.  This 
provision  is  not  in  our  socic.l  security  law 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  is  an  innovation 
in  our  law.  It  should  enable  enterpris- 
ing veterans  to  l)ecome  self-employed. 

Fourth.  Those  unemployed  prior  to 
September  4.  1944.  are  not  eligible  for 
any  payments.  On  and  after  September 
4  those  who  are  either  unemployed  or 
partially  unemployed  can  make  applica- 
tion and  their  payments  should  start 
shortly.  And  unemployed  or  partially 
unemployed  veteran  can  file  at  the  State 
emploj-ment  office,  or.  if  he  is  a  railroad 
man.  at  the  railroad  employment  office. 

Fifth.  Where  a  claimant  receives  other 
Federal  or  State  l)eneflt.  a  proportionate 
adjustment  is  made  in  his  allowance. 
Also,  veterans  who  have  rights  under  tvro 


or  more  different  z 
only  receive  the  fair 
amoimt. 

fcvaltIes 


Anyone   receiving 
this  title  with  intent 
be  punished  by  a  fln< 


ectltns  of  this  act  can 
md  proportionate 


4ny  money  under 
to  defraud  shall 
of  $1,000  or  im- 


prisonment of  not  mere  than  1  year  or 
both.  The  same  pena  ty  applies  to  any- 
one making  a  false  sta  ;ement  or  misrep- 
resentation. Anyone  :nowingly  accept- 
ing an  allowance  to 
entitled  shall  be  inelig  ble  to  receive  any 
further  allowance  of  a  ly  kind  under  this 
title.  As  to  other  f rai  dulent  claims  un- 
der this  act  the  general  i>enal  statutes 
will  be  applicable. 


Governor  Dewey  Vic  latet  His  Pledse 


EXTENSION  0» 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  utam  >vn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  SPRESINTATTVES 

Monday,  Septenber  18,  1944 
Mr.  COCHRAN,    uk.  Speaker,  almost 


REMARKS 


every  time  he  apeaki 
forgets  his  statement 
speech  when  he  said 
duct  of  the  war  must 
out  of  the  campaign. 

By  his  statement  a 
when  he  said,  "N<  w  that  General 
MacArthur  Is  no  longc  r  a  political  threat 
his  talents  should  b< 
recognition."  Oovernc  r  Dewey  put  the 
military  conduct  of  tjie  war  completely 
Inside  the  campaign, 
will  regret  when  he  learns  of  the  reac- 
tion of  the  people  of  1  le  country.  Even 
his  followers  will  rese  it  it. 

Mr.  Speaker  as  part  of  my  remarks 
under  the  permission 
elude  editorials  from 


Oovernor  Dewey 
In  his  acceptance 
the  military  con- 
rcmaln  completely 

Valentine.  Nebr., 


Times  and  the  St.  Lou  s  Post-Dispatch  of 


September  14.    They 


follow : 


I  Prom  the  St.  Loi  is 


HOW   GOVEIMOB  DEWET   Kl  ZPS 

poLrr[s 


Dewsy 


On  the  night  of  June 
in    accepting    the 
nomination,  promlaed 
that — 

"The  military  conduc ; 
side  tlie  campaign.     It 
completely  outside." 

Yesterday  in  a  press 
tine,  Nebr..  he  violated 
lor  the  third  time. 

"Now  that  General 
a  political  threat 
should    be   given   greater 
nltlon." 

With  those  words  he 
theater  of  the  war  int< 
done    with    the 
speeches  in  Philadelphia 
he  traded  on  the  hop4  s 
American  people  by 
that  Germany  could  be 
volunteers. 

Yesterday  Dewey  shotted 
at  nothing  to  gratify  hU 
So  eager  was  he  to  stes  t 
lines  of  the  Roosevelt- 
that  he  hurled  the  whol  > 
of     the    trumped-up 


granted  me  I  in- 
he  St.  Louis  Star- 


Star-Times) 
THi  WAB  otrr  or 


Thomas  E.  Dewey, 

Repfabllcan    Presidential 

|he  American  people 

of  the  war  is  out- 
Is  and  must  remain 

I  onference  at  Valen- 
tbls  solemn  pledge 


M^cArthw  Is  no  longer 
said,  "his  talents 
scope   and   recog- 


plunged  the  Asiatic 

politics  as  he  had 

an    theater    In    his 

and  LouisTille  when 

and   tears  of  the 

Ir^sponsibly  asserting 

policed  entirely  by 

that  he  will  stop 

vaulting  ambitions. 

some  of  the  bead- 

<  Churchill  conference 

unsavory  business 

iac  Arthur-Roosevelt 


feud  not  only  Into  the  campaign  but  Into 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  decisions  that 
must  t}e  made  in  Quebec. 

His  clear  charge  was  that  Mr.  Roooevelt  had 
discriminated  against  MacArthur  until  the 
"MacArthur-for-President"  boom  subsided. 
He  epcke  of  the  "inadequacy"  of  MacArthur's 
supplies.  His  statement  was  made  in  response 
to  a  reporter's  question  as  to  who,  Dswey 
thought,  should  be  designated  commander  In 
the  all-out  drive  against  Japan  after  Ger- 
many collapses.  Whatever  the  occasion  for 
Dewey's  words,  they  were  the  words  of  all 
the  lunatic  fringe  of  the  America  First  rem- 
nants. They  were  the  words  of  the  obstruc- 
tionists and  isolationists.  They  came  spon- 
taneously to  his  lips.  They  rolled  over  and 
blotted  out  most  of  the  enlightened  things 
Dewey  may  have  said  on  foreign  policy.  They 
revealed  the  people  and  influences  that  aie 
swaying  his  thinking. 

The  words  Dewey  spoke  In  Nebraska  yes- 
terday have  been  spoken  over  and  over  by 
Gerald  K.  Smith,  and  for  the  same  reason— 
his  own  political  aggrandizement. 

Dewey  is  now  a  three-time  violator  of  the 
truth.  First,  there  was  the  falsehood  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  plans  a  slow  demobilization 
of  the  armed  'services  In  order  to  cope  with 
unemployment.  He  repeated  that  falsehood 
In  Louisville  even  though  by  that  time  he 
must  have  read  General  Marshall's  program 
for  demobtllilng  the  Army  in  accord  only  with 
military  necessity.  He  next  uttered  the  false- 
hood that  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  nothing  to  prr- 
par*  this  Nation  for  war.  although  he  hlmidf 
originally  opposed  Itnd-ltM*.  which  wu  one 
of  tht  many  mtans  the  Prsatdsnt  adopted  to 
prepare  this  Nation.  And  yesterday  he  gnve 
currency  to  the  dUcredlted  lie  that  the  «(t> 
minlstratton  discrimlnnted  against  MacAr- 
thur for  political  reasoiM.  Above  all,  how- 
ever,  these  reckless  charges  of  Dewey's  show, 
him  to  be  a  violator  of  his  owtt  word. 

By  this  time  most  thinking  Americans  who 
are  not  blinded  by  partisanship  must  sea 
that  Dewey  is  incapable  of  acting  with  the 
restraint  and  propriety  so  essential  in  men 
to  be  entrusted  with  leadership.  He  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  war  out  of  politics,  y:t 
within  a  montiis  he  has  dragged  it  in  repeat- 
edly. He  has  tried  to  exploit  the  hopes  of 
the  relatives  of  our  soldiers.  He  has  battered 
at  the  doors  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Que- 
bec conferences.  National  unity  and  even 
the  conduct  of  the  war  have  been  made  sec- 
ond to  Dewey's  greed  for  headlines  and  his 
grasping  for  the  Presidency. 

Not  within  living  memories  has  any  Presi- 
dential candidate  wanted  this  high  office  so 
badly  that  he  would  stoop  so  low.  His  may 
be  the  tactics  of  a  ruthless  prosecutor  who 
will  risk  ever3rthlng  to  make  a  point,  but 
they  are  not  those  of  a  man  of  Presidential 
stature.  In  the  first  trial  of  Tammany  Hall's 
Jlnuny  Hines.  Dewey's  methods  brought  a 
rtiling  from  Judge  Pecora  of  a  mistrial.  In 
the  same  way  Dewey  has  again  talked  him- 
self out  of  court,  and  In  the  name  of  decency 
a  ruling  of  "mistrial"  is  in  order, 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

DEWET    AND   MAC  ARTHtTB 

In  his  speech  before  the  O.  O.  P.  convention, 
accepting  the  nomination,  Governor  Dewey 
said: 

"The  mlUtary  conduct  of  the  war  Is  out- 
side ths  campaign.  It  is  and  must  remain 
completely  out  of  politics.  General  Marshall 
and  Admiral  King  are  doing  a  superb  Job. 
Thank  God  for  both  of  them. 

"Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  a  change 
of  administration  next  January  cannot  and 
wUl  not  involve  any  change  in  the  military 
conduct  of  the  war.  If  there  is  not  now  any 
clvUian  interference  with  the  mUitary  and 
naval  commands,  a  change  in  admlnistratloa 
will  not  alter  that  status.  If  there  is  civilian 
Interference,  the  new  adminlstratloa  will  put 
a  stop  to  it  forthwith. " 
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It  Is  Interesting  to  read  thees  words  in  the 
llg^t  of  Governor  Dewey's  remarks  of  yester- 
day at  Valentine,  Nebr..  concerning  General 
MacArthur.  Though  he  did  not  directly  sug- 
gest MacArthur  as  the  over-all  commander 
of  the  Pacific  theater,  he  did  say  that  ade- 
quate recognition  of  General  MacArthur's 
talents  Is  long  overdue.  He  paid  extraordi- 
nary tribute  to  MacArthur  and  he  implied 
that  the  general  had  been  penalized  because 
of  political  differences  between  MacArthur 
and  the  administration. 

Now  that  General  MacArthur  is  no  longer  a 
poUtlcaJ  threat  to  President  Roosevelt,  said 
Dewey,  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  his 
magnificent  talent  be  given  greater  scope 
and  recognition.  He  added  that  "adeqxiate 
recognition  commensurate  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  talents  is  long  overdue." 

Is  this  not  to  put  the  military  conduct  of 
the  war  squarely  Into  the  campaign?  Is  this 
not  to  inject  civilian  interference  Into  the 
military  and  naval  commands?  Worse,  Is  it 
not  to  Inject  poUtlcs  Into  the  question  of 
leadership  in  the  Pacific?  General  Mac- 
Arthur  himself,  in  the  famous  exchange  of 
letters  with  Representative  Mnxn  of  Ne- 
braska, showed  himself  not  above  playing  pol- 
itics. It  was  an  inept  kind  of  politics,  too, 
because  the  MacArthur  Presidential  boom 
eoUspeed  like  a  wet  firecracker  alter  the  let- 
tars  were  published. 

But  now  the  Republican  Presldentisl  can- 
didate, after  promising  in  Ms  first  speech  that 
the  military  conduct  of  the  war  is  outside 
the  campaign ,  makes  an  issue  of  General 
MscArthur'a  sfatua.  Oovernor  Dewey  does 
himself  no  good  by  this  chtna-ahcp  perform- 
ance: but,  far  more  important,  he  has  done 
disservice  to  the  country  and  tbe  oonduot 
of  the  war  by  hU  unfortunate  ranarks. 


WImI  Ii  "Publicity  Asseclates,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  Qty"7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CHP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18, 1944 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  there  came  to  all  of  our  desks  an 
IS-inch  by  24-inch  clip  sheet  with  a 
heading  "Newspapers  rally  support  for 
margarine  bill."  There  were  some  40 
articles  and  editorials  from  metropoli- 
tan newspapers,  largely  from  the  cotton- 
seed-oil South,  in  which  many  state- 
ments were  made  that  were  not  facts, 
nor  did  they  present  the  situation  as  it 
exists. 

In  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
envelope  in  which  this  clip  sheet  was  en- 
cloeed  was  the  foUowing:  "Publicity  As- 
sociates, Inc..  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York.  New  York." 

Who  are  the  PubUcity  Associates,  Inc.. 
anyway?  Who  is  behind  this  group? 
Why  do  they  not  attach  a  name  to  their 
organization?  Are  they  trying  to  spread 
their  propaganda  without  any  personal 
responsibility?  Are  they  undercover 
operators? 

The  18  large  oleo  corporations  have 
more  power  than  the  S.OOO.COO  cow  own- 
ers of  our  country.  These  18  large  oleo 
corporations  have  had  the  sympathetic 
New  Deal  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 


them.  I  shall  give  you  a  few  instances 
of  oleo  support  by  the  New  Deal  admin- 
stration. 

First,  there  was  the  pro-oleo  skit  of 
July  5. 1940,  put  on  with  your  facilities— 
jrour  time  and  at  your  expense — by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  broadcast  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Second,  there  was  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  president  of  the  Oleo  Insti- 
tute, by  our  distinguished  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  Honorable  Sam  Ratbxjkm.  be- 
fore the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Third,  there  was  and  still  is  the  sub- 
sidy set-up  whereby  the  man  that  pro- 
duces cream  for  butter  making  gets  8 
cents  per  pound  fat  subsidy  or  32  cents 
per  himdred  per  100  pounds  of  4-percent 
milk  produced.  If  the  same  farmer  takes 
the  same  milk  to  a  plant  where  the  cream 
Is  removed,  and  in  many  cases  sold  as 
fluid  cream,  and  the  skim  milk  is  dried 
and  sold  as  animal  feed,  he  gets  60  cents 
per  hundred  subsidy.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  butterfat. 
Do  you  catch  the  signiflcance  of  this 
operation  on  butter  production?  Do  you 
fee  how  the  man  with  the  price  may 
get  hli  cream,  while  the  children  and 
the  average  family  are  not  even  allowed 
to  obtain  an  acceptable  amount  of  but- 
ter and  are  forood  to  tat  oleo  or  aome 
other  gynthetlo  product?  Do  you  ka 
how  butter  production  la  discouraged? 
The  aniwer  that  they  want  powdered 
tklm  would  be  tatlafactory  If  It  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  powdered  skim  ii  diverted  to  animal 
feeds. 

Fourth.  One  more  example  of  the 
preference  shown  by  the  administration 
is  when  you  realiK  that  oleo  has  not  even 
had  a  dollars-and-cents  price  ceiling, 
while  butter  has  had  a  rigid  one.  Why? 
Why  price  ceilings  even  on  the  skim  milk 
products  like  cottage  cheese  and  none  on 
oleo?  Why  no  O.  P.  A.  price  celling  nor 
rationing  of  filled  milk?  Yes,  I  say  why 
were  7.700  tons  of  plate  allocated  to  the 
fllled-milk  industry  in  1941  and  1942. 
when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
square  foot  to  repair  a  vat  in  a  corner 
cheese  factory. 

Fifth.  The  assessing  of  the  $3,000,000 
fines  on  the  butter  industry  in  the  Mid- 
west for  selling  their  powdered  skim 
above  what  the  O.  P.  A.  belatedly  said  was 
the  O.  P.  A.  ceiling  price.  These  fines 
were  imposed  on  the  butter  industry  even 
though  the  milk  did  not  bring  $3  per 
himdred  when  the  W.  F.  A.-0.  P.  A.  was 
allowing  the  most-favored  region — the 
South — to  obtain  $4-80  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk? 

Sixth.  The  attitude  of  Paul  V.  McNutt 
toward  oleo. 

THE  PSOOUCnOM 

The  Publicity  Associates,  Inc.,  Is  evi- 
dently the  mouthpiece  of  the  18  oleo 
manufacturers. 


Year 

Number  of 

pounds  of 

oieopro- 

daaed 

Number  of 
pewdsol 

haUer 
prodtmd 

1943 

425.000, 000 
ei3,(IOO,000 

l,7M,OH00O 

IMl 

1,673,  IN,  UOO 

Seventh.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
War  Food  Administration  was  glvini 
evaporated  milk  away  t^  the  carload, 
especially  to  institutions.  In  1944  they 
are  making  more  evaporated  milk  thaa 
in  1943,  in  fact,  over  173,000,000  pounds 
more  from  January  1.  1944,  to  August  1, 
1944,  than  from  January  1.  1943,  to  Au- 
gust!, 1943.  Why  is  this?  Why  was  not 
the  evaporated  milk  that  was  given  awajr 
made  into  butter  in  the  first  place?  Was 
this  and  is  this  one  more  New  Deal 
scheme,  in  cooperation  witlr  the  cotton- 
seed-oil interests,  to  create  a  butter 
shortage  so  that  oleo  cou'.d  be  forced  on 
the  people  of  America?  Who,  if  anyone, 
thinks  it  was  not?  Every  man  that  owns 
a  cow  should  vote  this  New  Dsal  off  th3 
map  if  he  ever  expects  to  get  fair  treat- 
ment in  Washington. 

August  1944  shows  13.9  percent  less 
production  than  in  August  1843. 

This  shows  that  in  July  1944,  when 
butter  was  temporarily  more  abundant, 
the  consumption  of  oleo  went  down. 
This  shows  that  the  people  do  not  care 
to  buy  a  synthetic  piquet  if  and  when 
they  can  buy  butter.  The  peoplL  can 
have  an  acceptable  amount  of  butter  any 
time  the  New  Deal  wlU  allow  Uiem  to 
have  It. 

COttCLUSMMS 


The  Publicity  Aineialaa.  Inc..  of  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York  City,  may  vlaiMi 
the  tauflt  profits  to  Itself  and  the  U 
largo  olfo  corporations  if  and  wlirn  ihty 
can,  with  the  help  of  tlie  New  Deal,  force 
oleo  onto  the  consumers  of  Ametlca. 

Some  few  people  will  be  thinking  this 
through.  Some  people  really  Intoroatod 
in  labor  and  in  Jobs  in  the  post-war  world 
may  want  to  know  Just  what  is  to  beoome 
of  the  6.000,000  to  10.000.000  Americans 
that  are  now  employed  in  dairy  plants 
like  creameries,  cheese  factories,  evapo- 
rated-milk plants,  and  in  fluid-milk 
plsmts;  in  dairy-machinery  plants  where 
cheese  vats,  condensery  equiiHuent, 
churns,  and  testers  are.  made;  in  ma- 
chine shops  where  silos  and  sllo-fiUing 
machinery,  milking  machines  are  made, 
and  the  men  in  the  thousands  of  offices 
that  are  working  in  the  servicing  of  tbe 
dairy  industry. 

Someone  sometime  might  even  think 
of  the  5,000,000  people  who  own  an  in- 
terest in  cows  in  America.  Of  course 
the  New  Deal  mouthpiece.  Jay  Franklin, 
would  not  be  expected  to;  as  he  says, 
"The  landed  proprietor  is  simply  so 
much  mud  on  the  paths  of  progress." 

Remember,  frisnds.  one  statement  that 
the  people  of  America  are  entitled  t3 
hear.  That  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Hart,  recognized  as  the  greatest  living 
scientist,  who  for  38  years  has  devoted 
his  time  to  studyirig  nutrition.  In  fact 
it  was  in  his  laboratory  that  vitamin  A 
was  discovered.  He  said  to  the  Senate 
committee  in  June  1944:  "In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  preposter- 
ous—let me  repeat  that — in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  preposterous 
for  any  scientist  to  make  the  blank  state- 
ment that  it  Is  proven  that  oleomarga- 
rine or  vegetable  oils  have  an  equivakoce 
to  butterfat  in  nutrition." 

The  Publicity  Associates,  Inc..  and  all 
their  playmates  do  not  feed  their  chil- 
dren oleo  nor  do  they  want  to  either. 
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Ask  tijem  and  find  out.  The  pUymales 
of  the  18  large  oleo  corporations  are  Just 
the  ones  that  are  the  men  with  the 
price  and  are  now  lapping  up  the  rich 
cream  that  should  be  diverted  to  butter 
BO  that  the  children  and  average  citizens 
could  obtain  an  acceptable  amount  of 
this  great  food.  '^ 

This  can  be  accomplished  if  and  when 
the  New  Deal  will  allow  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  receive  the  consideration  It  de- 
serves. One  sure  way  of  saving  the 
dairy  industry  Is  to  vote  the  straight 
Repubhcan  ticket  on  November  7.  It 
would  take  over  2.000.000  cow§  to  furnish 
the  butter  that  was  replaced  by  oleo  last 
year. 


A  Timely  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  coNNKcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18, 1944 


Mr.  COMPTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
common  custom  and  a  good  rule  for  all 
those  conducting  public  business  or  en- 
gaged in  public  afTairs  to  make  periodi- 
cal, factual  accounting  to  those  they 
serve.  It  seems  particularly  fitting  that 
I.  representing  325.000  people  in  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Con- 
necticut, should  make  a  report  of  my 
stewardship  at  the  close  of  this  Seventy- 
eighth  Cdftgress. 

A  great  many  persons,  including  many 
Democrats  of  good  standing,  have  asked 
me  to  make  available  to  them  a  bona 
fide  record  in  one  statement  of  my  im- 
portant votes  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, together  with  a  brief  outline  of 
my  position  on  matters  of  current  im- 
portance. 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  do  so  and  to 
certify  the  truth  of  my  statements  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  spread  upon  the 
official  record  of  this  Chamber  some  in- 
contestable and  pertinent  facts. 

This  statement  was  requested  and  Is 
offered  particulaily  at  this  time  t)ecause 
the  Democratic  leaders  In  my  district 
are  following  the  pattern  approved  at 
Chicago  and  generally  by  the  New  Deal- 
ers and  certain  C.  I.  O.  leaders  and  have 
named  as  my  opponent  in  the  November 
election  one  of  their  paid  labor  ofiBcials. 
For  obvious  reasons  care  was  taken  to 
delay  this  nomination  until  it  was  cer- 
4ain  that  this  candidate's  name  would 
not  appear  on  the  ballot  being  distrib- 
uted to  our  fighting  forces.  Through 
this  emission  and  other  factors  they  hope 
he  will  be  able  to  get  a  free  ride  Into 
cCDce  on  the  coat  tails  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Thereafter  these  misleaders  of 
organized  labor  in  one  city  of  my  dis- 
trict would  have  the  controlling  and  final 
word  in  all  legislative  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  325,000  residents  of 
the  district  However,  since  their  can- 
didate's name  on  the  soldier's  ballot  Is 
unimportant  to  the  Democratic  ticket.  I 
and  the  majority  of  the  third  district 


is  worthy 
have  all  been 


voters  will  hardly  giv^  it  importance  on 
election  day. 

Nonetheless,  the  situation 
of  comment  here.    '  Ve 
given  an  ample  war  »lng  that  there  is 
afoot  in  the  United  S  ates  a  well-organ 
l2ed  and  well-finance(  plan  to  make  the 
President  and  the  Ccngress  subservient 
to  the  Communist-d  )minated  C.  I.  O 


This  is  the  group  tha 
term.    It  has   the 
notoriously  corrupt 


;  asks  for  a  fourth 
nister  support  of 
K)lltical  machines 


such  as  thase  of  Hagje.  of  New  Jersey; 
Kelly,  of  Chicago;  apd  Pendergast,  of 
Missouri. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Sidney  Hillman  and 
his  Political  Action  Committee,  includ- 
ing its  Communist  iidherents,  propose 
to  buy  this  election  wl  h  money  extracted 
from  the  honest  ard  patriotic  union 
workers  of  this  count  ry  belonging  to  all 
political  parties.  Anp 
secret  that  Sidney  Hi 


wing  committee,  including  Earl  Browder. 


are  now  in  complete 
Deal  Party.    Think  c 
to  labor  and  to  all  of 
election. 

I  would  feel  mysel 
who  are  fighting  to 
the  United  States  if 
my  last  oimce  of  strength  this  willing- 
ness of  a  few  Democratic  politicians  in 


Connecticut  to  gamb 


of  325.000  Connecticu ;  Yankees  by  offer 
Ing  for  election  to  tf e  Congress  of  the 
United  States  their 
labor  ofiQcial.    We  do 


through  Sidney"  (Hilman)  in  Connec 


tlcut  nor  through  th< 


New  Haven  Central  L  ibor  Council  in  the 


Third  Congressional 


But  now  to  my  recard 


of 


ber  in  good  standin* 
Federation  of  Labor,  .nd  I  believe  in  and 
support  the  just  caoses  of  organized 
labor.    In  spite  of  thl ;,  the  so-called  New 


Haven 
C.  I.  O. 


•Democratic 


president,  has  castigited  me  for  2  solid 
years  because  of  my  i  ;f  usal  to  Ignore  the 
rights  of  the  majori  y  of  the  people  of 


my  district  and  kov 
reasonable  demands. 
voting  record,  coined 
to  mislead  the  public 


I  am  antilabor.  and  v  ith  threats  and  in 


J. 


likewise  It  is  no 
Iman  and  his  left- 


:ontrol  of  the  New 

what  will  happen 

us  if  they  win  this 

a  traitor  to  those 
preserve  liberty  in 
did  not  resist  with 


e  with  the  welfare 


Z.  I.  O.  sponsored 
not  want  to  "clear 


left-wing  C.  I.  O.- 


District. 


I  am  a  mem- 

the  American 


Labor    Council,    of    which    the 


andidate  is  a  vice 


•tow  to  their  im- 
It  has  falsified  my 
Hitler-like  phrases 
into  believing  that 


to    browbeat  me 
and  imfair  atti- 


timidatlon  attemptec 

into  taking  a  partia 

tude  on  legislation  ai  Meeting  the  general 

welfare.    It  has  avo  ded  the  truth  like 

a  plague  and  has  ec  iployed  half  truths 

and  evasions  to  distoi  t  the  facts. 

For  the  most  part  t  le  voting  people  of 
my  district  have  shov  n  themselves  to  be 
too  intelligent  to  cre<  it  the  false  propa- 
ganda of  this  organisation  and  its  lead- 
ers, but  there  are  n  any  who  are  now 
disturbed  over  the  mpllcatlons  which 
they  see  in  the  namii  kg  of  my  opponent. 
They  recall  that  des]  Ite  the  fact  that  I 


•attalion  in  battles 
war  and  wear  the 


commanded  a  tank 

In  France  In  the  lastJ 

Purple  Heart  this  gro  ip  nonetheless  ma 

liciously  has  questiojied  my  patriotism 

whenever  I 


have  put 
people  above  that  of 
voters  have  heard  thle 


mors  that  my  oppon<  nt's  campaign  wlU 


the  welfare  of  the 

a  selfish  few.    The 

well-founded  ru- 


be stage-managed  and  high-financed  by 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  and  their  stooges  in 
other  labor  groups,  and  they  foresee  ad- 
ditions to  the  pattern  of  false  propa- 
ganda, half  truths,  evasions,  and  distor- 
tions used  against  me. 

Let  me  assure  all  good  citizens  that 
high  pressure  will  never  turn  me  from 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  proper  and  pro- 
gressive course.  I  have  abandoned  my 
Republican  Party  lines  on  numerous  oc- 
casions to  support  such  administration- 
sponsored  measures  as  the  Federal  sol- 
dier vote  bill,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  Repeal,  and  the  Fulbright  resolu- 
tion. 

I  have  not  represented  any  one  group, 
class,  or  religion  to  the  detriment  of  any 
one.  Rather,  my  public  record  Is  in- 
delible proof  of  my  impartial  regard  for 
all  men,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Specifically  the  Jews  know  of  my  spon- 
sorship and  continued  support  of  the 
Palestine  resolution  now  pending  before 
this  House,  but  pigeonholed  on  orders 
of  the  administration  leaders.  The  Ne- 
gro remembers  my  vote  to  repeal  the 
poll-tax  laws.  The  Chinese  will  not  for- 
get my  vote  to  repeal  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act.  My  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed of  Europe  can  be  learned  from 
my  speeches  before  this  House  in  behalf 
of  the  Poles.  My  regard  for  all  human- 
ity and  a  permanent  peace  is  shown  by 
my  support  of  the  Fulbright  resolution 
and  by  my  support  of  all  humanitarian 
legislation,  such  as  the  United  Nations 
relief  and  rehabilitation  bill,  whether 
sponsored  by  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

My  regard  for  those  in  the  service  of 
my  country — including  my  son  ordered 
to  the  South  Pacific — has  been  shown 
consistently  by  such  action  as  my  vote 
to  regulate  strikes  in  war  industries  dur- 
ing wartime,  my  vote  for  the  Q.  I.  bill  of 
rights,  my  vote  in  favor  of  mustering- 
out  pay,  my  vote  for  the  Federal  soldier 
vote  bill,  my  vote  to  Increase  the  allot- 
ments of  soldiers'  dependents.  It  will 
be  shown  further  by  my  determination 
to  safeguard  the  future,  and  safety,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  by  keeping 
out  of  Congress  at  least  one  left-wing 
C.  I.  0.-spon.sored  candidate. 

My  regard  for  organized  labor  Is 
shown  by  my  consistent  and  oft-voiced 
opposition  to  any  form  of  the  un-Ameri- 
can labor  draft;  by  my  repeated  efforts 
to  better  the  lot  of  the  working  people 
by  voting  for  Justified  pay  increases,  such 
as  the  15-percent  increase  for  Federal 
workers,  the  $300  increase  for  postal 
workers  and.  In  addition,  increased  pen- 
sions and  benefits  for  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  World  War  No.  1  and 
their  dependents. 

The  public  will  remember  my  success- 
ful Interference  with  attempts  by  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  to  unjustly  regulate, 
restrict  and  regiment  the  people  of  my 
district  or  deny  them  their  rightful 
share  of  fuel  oil.  coal  and  other  scarce 
commodities,  and  my  fights  for  fair  al- 
lotments of  corn,  hay,  butter,  meat,  and 
gasoline. 

The  issues  are  now  clear  cut.  I  wel- 
come as  my  opponent  on  the  Democratic 
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ticket  a  man  who.  regardless  of  what- 
ever personal  virtues  he  may  possess,  is 
the  symbol  hereabouts  of  the  C.  I.  O.- 
Hlllman-Browder  organization  that  fol- 
lows faithfully  all  the  old  time  tm- 
American  commimlstlc  precepts  and 
practices. 

It  Is  my  hope— yes.  my  belief— that 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Con- 
necticut have  no  desire  to  help  create  a 
situation  whereby  legislation  affecting 
their  Immediate  welfare  and  the  future 
of  the  United  States  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  this  alien -minded  group. 

Party  and  independent  voters  can  pre- 
vent this  by  voting  Republican  on  No- 
vember 7th,  and  my  record  assures  I 
shall  not  fail  them. 


A  Report  to  Montana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  OXONNOR 

or  MOMTUr  A 

IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  State  Demo- 
cratic convention  held  In  Lewistown, 
Mont.;  September  9,  1944: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates  to  this 
convention,  what  I  have  to  say  must  take  on 
more  of  a  national  aspect  than  at  domestic 
and  State  because  for  8  years  I  have  served 
you  as  your  Representative  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Washington,  an  honor 
that  I  more  than  appreciate,  particularly  as 
it  Is  the  only  office  In  this  country  that  can 
only  be  flUed  by  direct  vote  of  the  pe<^le. 
I  have  tried  to  Uve  up  to  my  duty.  I'have 
never  been  unmindful  In  the  performance 
of  my  work  of  that  great  honor. 

Before  taking  up  matters  of  what  I  think 
are  of  great  concern  to  the  people  I  wish  to 
compliment  briefly  our  two  fine  and  able 
United  States  Senators  who  have  done  their 
work  with  diligence,  with  great  capabUltles, 
and  with  undoubted  Integrity  and  who  are 
respected  by  their  colleagues  In  the  Senate, 
your  Senator  Whxxler  and  your  Senator 
Mttbkat.  Words,  my  friends.  faU  me  when  I 
think  of  the  strides  made  by  my  colleague  in 
the  House  in  the  short  space  of  3  years. 
He  Is  known  today  as  almost  an  authority 
on  foreign  affairs.  His  standing  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  above  and  beyond  that 
of  any  man  or  woman  who  Is  serving  his  or 
her  first  term  in  that  body.  Everyone  in 
the  House  loves,  admires,  and  respects  Mikx 

IfANSnSLO. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  we  who  are  gathered 
here  today  exult  with  pride  when  we  are 
carrying  on  from  the  foundation  of  our  party 
forged  by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  that  may  be 
described  In  the  few  words,  "equal  rights  to 
all  and  special  privileges  to  none."  That, 
my  friends,  is  the  foundation  of  our  great 
party.  Never  have  those  principles  been  for- 
gotten. The  great  Cleveland  kept  them 
alive,  the  Immortal  Wilson  breathed  new  life 
Into  them,  and  they  have  been  brought  down 
today  to  nearly  complete  fruition  through 
that  m&tchless  leader  and  perhaps  the  great- 
Mt  humanitarian  who  ever  lived,  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt. 

For  fear  otir  memory  is  growing  dim  let  tis 
turn  baflk  the  pages  of  the  book  to  1933  and 


rtcall  the  conditions.  The  economic  system 
that  had  been  built  up  for  years  was  ready 
to  topple  over  and  collapse.  Financial 
giants,  or  supposed  to  be,  were  oonXused,  bs- 
wUdered,  knowing  not  which  way  to  turn. 
They  turned  toward  Washington  and  to  this 
num  in  the  White  House.  They  went  plead- 
ing so  to  ^>eak  on  their  knees  for  him  to 
save  their  various  lndi:stries  and  enterprises 
regardless  of  terms.  Private  capitalism,  my 
friends,  was  then  ready  to  fall.  Our  finan- 
cial institutions  had  failed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands and  the  call  of  the  people.  These 
men  did  not  ask  then  for  special  prlvUeges. 
They  asked  only  that  they  be  saved.  From 
1929  to  1932  the  very  financial  foundations 
of  the  world  had  been  shaken  to  their  very 
depths.  For  practically  4  years  this  coun- 
try Itself  sweltered  and  struggled  In  a  de- 
pression In  severity  never  hetort  known  here. 
In  .the  old  staid  Stats  of  my  birth,  Iowa, 
pitchforks  were  used  t>y  irate  farmers  against 
the  sheriffs  when  they  attempted  to  sell  un- 
der execution  Issued  by  the  courts,  their  per- 
sonal belongings  or  their  farms.  Civil  proc- 
esses were  breaking  down.  A  few  steps  more 
and  we  would  have  gone  the  way  of  some  of 
the  European  nations  which  we  find  today 
at  each  other's  throats.  The  streets  and 
roads  were  lined  with  Idle  and  hungry  yoxmg 
men  and  women.  The  farmers  and  stock- 
men were  on  their  backs  with  despair  and 
debts  and  no  future.  The  interest  vulture 
was  taking  his  toll  in  their  homes  and  the 
banks  were  closed.  Crazed  men  and  erased 
women  were  hammering  upon  their  doors  to 
try  to  get  something  out  of  their  life's  earn- 
ings. 

Hoover  was  afraid  to  strike  from  the  order 
of  the  preceding  9  years  which  had  brought 
ruin  to  nearly  every  home  and  suicide  to 
many.  A  statesman  epitomlElng  the  bold- 
ness of  Jackson,  the  statesmanship  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  solidity  of  Cleveland,  and  the  as- 
tuteness of  Wilson  was  needed.  The  people, 
in  the  election  In  1932,  with  great  foresight 
elected  the  needed  man  and  Into  the  Wh'te 
House  In  1933  stepped  that  man  In  the  form 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  with  boldness 
he  immediately  struck  out  on  an  uncharted 
sea  with  these  words  ringing  In  the  ears  of 
the  American  people,  "we  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  Itself."  Then  for  the  first  time 
for  4  long  years  the  American  people  com- 
menced to  rtmse  themselves  and  say  the 
fight  Is  not  lost.  We  had  lost  faith  in  our- 
selves, our  country,  and  our  God.  Let  us 
now  fight  with  this  man  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der and  save  ourselves  and  our  country 
again  for  which  our  forefathers  bled  and 
died,  and  for  which  ovu  present  boys  are 
bleeding  and  dying. 

Congress,  with  alacrity,  acted  with  the 
President.  Off  the  bet  he  declared  a  bank 
holiday  and  embargoed  the  exportation  of 
silver  and  gold.  Inunedlately  Congress 
passed  the  emergency  banking  law  and  put 
the  credit  of  the  Government  behind  bank 
deposits  and  you  haven't  seen  a  closed  bank 
door  since.  Scarcely  had  a  month  passed 
until  he  with  the  Congress  put  Into  effect 
the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and 
added  to  that  the  Civil  Works  Administration 
to  provide  relief  for  more  of  those  who  could 
not  get  employment.  He  thought  that  if 
money  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  put  Into  circulation  it  would  cause  a 
demand  for  Industry's  goods  which  It  did, 
anu  my  friends,  as  monuments  to  that  pro- 
gram you  may  find  in  the  State  of  Montana, 
Irrigation  dams  and  projects  such  as  Buffalo 
Rapids  No.  1  and  No.  2,  civic  centers,  court- 
bouses,  schoolhouses,  roads  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, from  which  the  people  today  are  de- 
riving the  benefit.  It  was  not  money  thrown 
away.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  sz- 
pendlture  of  money  stimulated  private  bual- 
nsss.  The  B«constructlon  Finance  Corpora- 
tion also  began  to  make  heavy  loans  to  in- 
dustrial institutions  and  railroads.    Tbe  Se- 


curities and  Exchange  Commtaston 
brought  into  iMtng  to  prevsut  wortlilMs 
stocks  from  being  sold  to  the  uninformed 
public.  What  Is  known  as  the  Wagner  Act 
was  placed  upon  the  sUtute  books  giving  the 
right  to  coUectlvs  bargaining  for  labor 
through  thslr  own  representatives  chosen  by 
themselves. 

The  program  Inaugurated  tor  soU  con- 
servation is  one  of  the  finest  things  tiiat  has 
been  done.  It  la  a  step  taken  to  petaery 
our  soils  not  only  for  this  generation  but  for 
generations  unborn.  No  one  can  deny  that 
agriculture  holds  a  stronger  position  today  in 
our  economy  than  has  ever  been  known  In 
the  history  of  this  country.  It  must  also  be 
added  that  electricity  has  been  broiight  into 
the  rural  homes  throughout  the  country. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  Importance  of  the 
Wheeler-Raybum  Act  wWch  made  it  man- 
datory upon  the  Seciirlty  Exchange  to  take 
such  action  as  was  neoanary  for  confining 
holding  companies  to  their  proper  regions. 
Again  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  forward 
steps  in  the  progress  of  social  advancement 
was  the  passage  o*  the  Social  Security  Act  !n 
1936.  It  set  up  provision  for  unemployment 
insurance  and  help  for  the  aged,  needy  chU- 
dren,  the  destitute  and  blind  people.  This 
Is  provided  for  In  Joint  action  with  the  SUtes. 
It  may  be  said  to  the  crtdlt  of  Montana  that 
she,  with  alacrity,  set  up  the  necessary  sys- 
tem to  carry  out  the  act  of  Congress.  I 
havent  the  figures  up  to  date  but  by  the  end 
of  1940,  over  42,000.000  were  in  the  old-age 
retirement  program  and  something  like  SO,- 
000.000  wage  earners  were  insured. 

Now  the  railroads  were  In  a  state  of  dol- 
drum:  so  the  President  advocated  the  setting 
up  of  a  Federal  Coordinator  of  Transportation 
who  in  turn  should  reoonunend  ways  and 
means  within  the  Industry  Itself  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  effect  reorganization.  The 
President's  social  program,  or  reform,  if  you 
wish  to  call  it  that,  was  grounded  upon  re- 
lief to  the  unemployed,  stabilization  of  busi- 
ness, aaslstance  to  agriculture,  and  further- 
ance of  the  rights  of  labor.  Time,  my  friends, 
will  not  permit  recounting  any  further  of  the 
great  measures  taken  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  imder  this  administration. 

Far  be  It  from  me  to  claim  that  this  admin- 
istration, under  the  President's  leadership, 
has  not  made  mistakes  and  many  of  them. 
I,  for  one,  will  not  paint  him  and  this  admin- 
istration except  as  it  is.  He  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  he  were  right  70  percent  of  the 
time  he  would  be  satisfied. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries. Two  bills  have  tieen  before  CongrsM, 
one  through  the  Committee  on  Flood  Contrcd 
of  the  Hotise  and  one  through  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House.  With 
reference  to  the  one  before  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  wide  discussion  throughout  the  State 
this  language  was  used  by  the  President  in  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors: 

"Among  the  many  specific  project  authori- 
zations contained  In  H.  R.  3961  there  are  tliree 
the  modification  of  which  I  feel  obliged  to 
urge  as  strongly  as  I  can.  One  of  these  is  the 
project  (p.  21,  lines  11-18)  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  through  the  eo- 
tablishment  of  a  9-foot  channel,  having  a 
minimum  width  of  300  feet,  t>etween  Sioux 
City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  While  I  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  the  undertaking  of  thU 
Improvement,  It  sssms  to  me  that  the  au- 
thorization m  Its  present  form  doas  not 
adequately  recognize  the  legltimata  nssda  at 
the  States  In  the  upper  ICssoim  Rlw  Basin 
for  water  essential  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  their  agricultural  economj.  In 
this  particular  situation  there  appeals  to  be 
no  ftmdamental  reason  why  the  Missouri 
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Rhrer  cannot  b«  made  to  serre  the  Interests 
both  of  water  transportation  In  the  lower 
b— tn  and  of  irrigation  and  other  consump- 
tive naes  in  the  upi>er  basin.  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Congress  intends  to 
aaXeguard  the  upstream  States  against  un- 
iWMonable  withdrawals  of  water  for  down- 
stream developments.  I  believe  the  bill  should 
contain  a  definite  declaration  that  the  benefl- 
dai  use  of  water  In  the  upper  basin  shall 
^^M>t  be  affected  by  the  proposed  lower-basin 
liupfUTements. " 

I  aak  you.  would  he  sign  a  bill  that  did 
not  adequately  protect  us  In  the  use  of  our 
waters? 

Ftom  a  national  standpoint  on  our  domes- 
tie  front  we  must  stand  firm  and  solid  In  the 
future  for  progresalve  Increasing  of  our  sugar- 
beet  acreage  In  Montana.  We  must  guard 
and  protect  with  all  of  our  forces  which  we 
can  marihal  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  and  all  of  its 
tributaries  In  Montana.  We  mtut  use  every 
effort  nationally  in  the  Congress  to  increase 
><our  UTxgatlon  and  reclamation  projects  and 
tff^9Bake  greater  use  of  our  water,  which  is 
our  llfeblood.  We  must  hold  fast  and  firm 
to  the  principle  that  we  must  not  at  the  ez- 
peOM  of  otir  stockmen  permit  the  Importa- 
tion to  this  country  of  Argentine  beef.  wool, 
and  mutton  free  of  tariff  to  the  destruction  of 
our  own  people.  The  American  market  must 
be  kept  at  all  hazards  for  the  American 
farmer  so  far  as  humanly  possible.  The 
American  stockmen  and  farmers  cannot  com* 
pete  with  the  production  of  farm  products 
and  livestock  produced  In  our  neighboring 
countries.  We  must  not.  In  our  zeal  to  help 
other  countries,  overlook  the  fact  that  it  Is 
the  American  people  that  will  have  to  bear 
the  taxation  burden.  Above  all  else,  we  must 
be  Americans. 

Reconversion  and  demobilization  from  a 
war  economy  to  a  peace  economy  is  extremely 
Important.  I  doubt  if  the  bill  passed  by 
Congress  will  work  out  satisfactorily.  I 
think  it  will  have  to  be  reahaped  and  re- 
VMqted  by  the  Congress.  It  is  better  for 
the  country  that  the  party  who  believes  in 
the  protection  of  competitive  business  and 
the  care  of  the  returning  soldiers  shall  finally 
wttle  tbe  matter  rather  than  the  party  whose 
only  objective  during  the  past  few  years  on 
the  domestic  front  has  been  that  of  an  ob- 
structionist. Referring  to  small  business- 
men, they  miut  have  adequate  protection. 

Our  soldiers  on  every  front,  in  the  air.  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  land,  have  proven  the 
best  and  most  heroic  of  all  times.  They 
have  revived,  if  it  ever  lacked,  an  abiding 
faith  and  confidence  in  the  youth  of  our 
country.  Those  of  them  who  shall  return 
must  be  asstired  of  adequate  help  from  tbe 
OovMHaaent  to  compensate  them  for  their 
tmaeadous  sacrifices  and  to  help  rehabili- 
tate those  that  are  in  need  of  it.  Their  de- 
pendents must  likewise  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  cannot  do  less. 

The  Government.  In  the  past,  has  shame- 
fully treated  a  minority  group  in  this  coun- 
try, namely  the  Indians.  They  have  been 
discriminated  against  in  education  and  In 
civil  rights.  This  administration  has  done 
mxKh  to  alleviate  that  situation.  Much 
more  must  be  done  in  behalf  of  these  great 
people.  We  must  evolve  a  system  of  edu- 
cation which  will  enable  them  to  take  their 
place  in  this  country  as  fxill  citizens  enjoying 
all  of  the  benefits  thereof.  All  discrimina- 
tory laws  must  be  removed.  We  can  do  no 
iMS  by  these  people  who  are  contributing  so 
bcroleally  to  our  coimtry  in  the  present  war 
conflict.  And  their  claims  against  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  finally  and  forever  settled 
on  a  Just  and  fair  basis  so  that  no  one  can 
truthfully  say  that  a  minority  group  has 
been  denied  Justice. 

As  to  the  war.  there  Is  no  issue  In  this  mat- 
ter. Time  after  time  I  have  seen  the  Repub- 
Ucmrjt  as  well  as  the  Democrats  pass  unani- 
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It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  Joint  declara- 
tion of  the  four  powerful  nations  of  the 
world  made  at  Teheran: 

"With  our  diplomatic  advisers  we  have  sur- 
veyed the  problems  of  the  future.  We  shall 
seek  the  cooperation  and  active  participation 
of  all  nations,  large  and  small,  whose  peoples 
m  heart  and  mind  are  dedicated,  as  are  our 
own  peoples,  t^j  the  elimination  of  tyranny 
and  slavery,  oppression  and  Intolerance.  We 
will  welcome  them  as  they  may  choose  to 
come  into  a  world  family  of  democratic  na- 
tions." 

I  do  not  personally  want  to  see  four  men 
or  four  nations  put  the  world  in  a  strait 
Jacket.  I  want  to  see  all  little  nations  have 
their  way.  I  want  to  see  an  Institution  built 
on  equality  and  Justice  and  truth.  There 
can  be  no  security  without  collective  secu- 
rity. Jesus  spoke  20  centuries  ago  or  there- 
abouts. His  words  are  our  religion.  Why? 
Because  He  spoke  truth.  Justice,  and  love  of 
mankind.  Great  generals,  great  diplomats, 
great  statesmen  of  centuries  gone  by  have 
been  forgotten,  but  Christ  hasn't. 

Who  is  the  man  to  represent  the  United 
States?  Is  it  the  man  who  has  been  In  the 
middle  of  all  of  this  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning— who  has  an  understanding  of  all  inter- 
national problems  through  personal  contact 
and  through  tbe  execution  of  this  war  pro-- 
gram — or  is  it  a  man  that  you  would  select 
now  whose  time,  during  all  of  this,  has  been 
otherwise  engaged?  It  has  been  said,  and 
truthfully  so,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  dealing  with  foreign  na- 
tions, has  the  lives  of  his  people  and  the 
life  of  his  country  in  his  hands.  Under  our 
Constitution  he  has  plenary  power  to  deal 
with  foreign  nations,  subject  only  to  assent 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  He  can  entan- 
gle us  or  he  can  keep  ua  from  entanglement. 
He  can  do  it  through  inadvertence  or  through 
lack  of  thorough  knowledge  or  willingly. 
My  friends,  the  man  to  measure  up  to  meet 
this  crisis  which  will  face  this  country  and 
its  future  for  generations  to  come  and  to 
exercise  these  exorbitant  and  plenary  poweis 
in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  must  be 
trained,  experienced  in  such  matters,  and 
through  contact  and  dealings  with  the  lead- 
ers of  foreign  nations  with  which  he  will 
have  to  deal.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  on  the  close  of  this  war  the  cotmtry 
will  be  emotional.  Jittery,  and  confused, 
scarcely  knowing  which  way  to  ttirn,  and 
will  be  suspicloiu  of  the  motives  of  other 
nations.  It  will  be  no  ordinary  time.  It 
may  be  that  the  Republican  nominee  would 
serve  or  fit  in  as  President  In  ordinary  times, 
but  we  will  be  facing  a  situation  far  and 
beyond  extraordinary  times.  Now,  America 
cannot  take  chances  on  its  future.  It  cannot 
let  those  boys  who  died  on  the  sea.  In  the 
air,  and  on  the  land  in  this  war  have  given 
up  their  lives  for  nothing.  I  am  speaking 
for  the  dead,  for  the  living,  and  those  to  come, 
and  tor  the  mothers  and  fathers-to-be  In  the 
future.  I  believe  that  the  best  we  have  to 
sit  with  the  leaders  of  other  powerful  na- 
tions is  the  man  who  kept  his  feet  on  the 
ground  when  our  very  form  of  government 
was  rocking,  ready  to  fall— Roosevelt,  with 
Cordell  Hull  at  his  elbow. 

Leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are  com- 
plaining about  bureaucracy  and  discomforts 
in  their  civil  life.  Let  them  pause  a  moment 
and  compare  their  complaints  with  the  con- 
ditions of  our  boys  in  the  fox  holes,  in  the  a^r, 
on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land.  Let  these  com- 
plainants at  home  compare  their  sufferings 
with  these  boys.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard 
of  any  person,  young  or  old,  who  has  been 
hungry  since  the  beginning  of  this  war  so 
their  complaints  evaporate  into  this  political 
air. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  also  call  your  at- 
tention to  this:  Should  the  Hoxise  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Republicans  you  will  have 
Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
most  powerful  committee  of  the  House,  the 
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Rules  Committee.  That  is  the  committee 
that  decides  what  bills  may  or  may  not  be 
submitted  to  the  House,  and  the  limit  of 
debate  on  each.  It  controls  the  business  of 
the  House  and  the  procedure.  Fish  will  im- 
mediately advance  to  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful In  Washington.  Again  you  want  ap- 
propriations for  roads,  for  Irrigation,  for 
building  up  our  State  and  the  committee  on 
Appropriations  will  be  chalrmanned  by 
Representative  Tabb,  of  New  York,  who  will 
have  absolute  control  of  .he  purse  strings  of 
this  coimtry,  a  bitter  opponent  of  anything 
the  west  wants.  The  House  stands  today 
about  aia  Democrats  to  204  Republicans  and 
4  representing  other  parties.  The  reelection 
of  your  Congressman  is  important,  more  so 
than  ever  before. 

Locally,  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State 
has  nominated  a  splendid  ticket  headed  by 
that  yotmg  man  from  Sidney,  who  has  had 
valuable  training  in  Ufe  and  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  now  is  your  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor, the  Honorable  Lelf  Kricson.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  issues  but  from  the  Impres- 
sive vote  that  was  accorded  this  young  man 
In  the  primary,  giving  him  a  vote  equal  al- 
most to  all  of  his  opponents,  though  they 
were  veterans  In  the  field  of  politics,  we  can. 
not  help  but  believe  that  he,  together  with 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  In  the  State  of 
MonUna.  with  President  Roosevelt  leading, 
will  be  triumphantly  elected  November  7. 


Shall  Mr.  RooteTelt  Be  Retnrned  for  Still 
Another  Term? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NKW  TOKK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  address  I  made  over  Station 
WMCA.  New  York,  on  September  14. 
1944: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Cbluk.  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  glad  I  have  tbe  easy  side 
of  this  question.  Otherwise  I  would  be  put 
to  a  grave  disadvantage  by  the  23  years  of 
debating  experience  my  distinguished  op- 
ponent has  had  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  It  is,  the  bare  facts  in  the  case 
give  me  an  overwhelming  advantage. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  should  not,  must  not  be 
returned  for  another  term. 

I  can  cite  dozens  of  valid  reasons  for  my 
position.    I  name  but  a  few. 

Post-war  defeatism  and  reliance  on  the 
dole. 

Broken  promises. 

Financial   irresponsibility. 

Setting  of  class  against  class. 

Bungled  labor  relationships. 

The  world's  greatest  bureaucracy. 

Wasteful  extravagance. 

Uncontrolled  quarreling  among  top  offl- 


There  Is  one  overwhelming  reason,  how- 
ever, why  F.  D.  Roosevelt  must  not  be  re- 
elected. It  Is  compelling.  It  affects  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  America.  It 
caused  some  eleven  million  of  oiu:  young 
people  to  don  the  uniforms  of  our  armed 
forces.  It  is  the  reason  why  several  million 
young  Americans  are  fighting— end  some  of 
them  dying — overseas.  It  Is  this — that  we 
distrust  and  abhor  dictatorship. 

I  warn  you  that  a  fourth  term  for  F.  D. 
Booeevelt  is  a  certain  step  toward  that 
which  Qur  Nation  la  waging  war  against. 


Dictatorships  are  not  new  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  even  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  They  foisted  themselves  on 
countries  where  constitutional  freedom  is 
treasured  even  as  we  treasure  o\irs.  How 
were  these  dictatorships  spawned?  "njey 
were  spawned  by  repeated  election  of  one 
man  as  president  to  the  accompaniment  of 
breakdowns  in  constitutional  safeguards. 

Let's  look  at  the  record.  The  past  is  pro- 
logue. 

Jose  de  la  Crux  Porflrlo  Diaz  was  elected 
President  of  Mexico  In  1877  after  having 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  non  re-election. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1884.  In  1887  he  caused 
the  Mexican  Constitution  to  be  amended  to 
permit  his  election  again.  Thereafter  he 
created  and  removed  Judges  at  will.  He 
purged  congressmen  who  displeased  him.  He 
occupied  the  Presidency  continuously  tmtll 
1911 — for  34  years.  It  took  S4  years  for  the 
small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  he  had  regi- 
mented and  pushed  aroimd  to  rise  up  In 
their  wrath  and  throw  him  out.  Mean- 
while, there  was  no  semblance  of  freedom 
In  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

Juan  Vlncente  Gomez  became  President 
of  Venezuela  In  1908.  Six  years  later  he 
maneuvered  revision  of  the  constitution  to 
remove  barriers  against  reelection.  He  was 
reelected.  He  spent  2V^  times  as  much  on 
bureaucrats  and  personal  appointees  as  he 
did  on  education.  Congressmen  served  and 
Congress  met  only  at  his  pleasure.  He  oc- 
cupied the  Presidency  for  27  years  except 
for  two  Intervals  when  he  chose  tbe  title 
commander  In  chief  Instead.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  no  semblance  of  freedom  In  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Oetullo  Dornellas  Vargas  has  been  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil  since  1930.  The  constitution 
under  which  he  was  elected  had  been  pat- 
terned directly  after  our  own.  He  moved 
rapidly.  In  the  same  year  of  his  original 
election  he'  suspended  the  constitution  and 
combined  executive  and  legislative  functions 
In  the  person  of  the  President.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1934  and  1937.  After  that  last 
election  he  dissolved  Congress.  It  hasn't 
met  yet.  It  has  no  place  in  which  to  meet. 
But  that  Is  all  perfectly  legal.  The  new  con- 
stitution, put  through  by  Mr.  Vargas  In  1887, 
declares  "that  In  the  entire  cotmtry  a  state 
of  national  emergency  exists." 

Mr.  Vargas  U  benevolent.  He  has  provided 
benefits  for  the  people,  and  fn  so  doing  he 
has  put  his  country  on  the.  high  road  to  in- 
flation. He  governs  with  Extreme  tolerance. 
But  there  is  no  constitutional  freedom  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
1932.  He  immediately  found  that  in  the 
entire  country  a  state  of  national  emergency 
existed .  But  he  was  slower  in  moving  against 
the  Constitution  he  had  sworn  to  uphold. 
It  was  not  until  July  1935  that  he  wrote  a 
Congressman:  "I  hope  your  committee  will 
not  permit  doubts  as  to  constltuclonallty, 
however  reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested 
legislation."  In  1936  F.  D.  Roosevelt  was 
reelected.  On  this  mandate  from  the  peo- 
pl:,  and  because  the  Supreme  Court  had 
been  troublesome  on  constitutional  ques- 
tions, he  urged  the  notorious  court-packing 
plan  In  1937.  And  In  1938  he  attempted, 
and  with  some  success,  to  purge  certain 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  had  displeased 
hlra. 

In  1940,  despite  8  years  of  his  ministra- 
tions, he  found  that  in  the  entire  coimtry  a 
fttate  of  national  emergency  still  existed. 
This  time  war  was  In  the  offlog.  He  accom- 
pll8hf*d  the  first  breach  in  our  no-thlrd-term 
tradition,  and  was  elected  for  •  third  time. 

Came  the  war,  and  with  It  F.  D.  Roosevelt 
acquired  more  power,  end  more  money  to 
spend,  than  had  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  been  concentrated  in  one  man. 
Among  other  uses  of  that  power  was  Ita  use 


In  the  Montgomery  Ward  case.  That  was  new 
and  unique  in  America.  But  It  has  been 
eommonplace  elsewhere. 

Mow,  In  1M4.  F.  D.  Roosevelt  seeks  another 
t«rm — a  fourth  term.  But  note  this  well. 
He  seeks  It  as  Commander  In  Chief.  How 
true  It  is  that  the  past  is  prologue. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  benevolent.  He  has  pro- 
vided benefits  for  the  people,  and  In  so  doing 
he  has  put  his  country  on  the  high  road  to 
Inflation.  He  governs  with  extreme  toler- 
ance. 

Diaz,  Gomez.  Vargas.  They  set  a  pattern. 
Continued  reelection.  Constitutional  at- 
tacks. Control  of  Judiciary.  Purges.  Na- 
tional emergency.    Commander  in  Chief. 

This  pattern  in  these  United  States  of 
America  is  being  followed  too  well  and  too 
dangerously. 


Does  Dewej  Match  Up  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOITU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  Mr.  Lowell  Mellett  had  a  very 
interesting  article  In  the  Washington 
Star  in  which  he  asked  Governor  Dewey 
some  timely  questions.  Under  the  per- 
mission granted  me  I  Include  the  article 
as  part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

Warm  Fxau  Dkwxt  DoisiCt  Match  Ur  ano 

Has  LXTTLC  MoBK  Than  GusitaM 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

I'm  getting  a  little  discouraged  about  Gov- 
ernor Dewey.  The  Republican  Party's  candi- 
date for  President  (and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy)  isn't  quite  measuring 
up. 

In  a  time  that  calls  for  greatness,  I'm  afraid 
he  has  little  more  than  gllbness.  At  least, 
the  correspondents  traveling  in  his  13-car 
train  seem  to  draw  more  wit  than  wisdom 
from  their  dally  conferences  with  him.  The 
latest  example  has  to  do  with  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  meeting  in  Quebec  to  map  plans 
for  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

On  the  first  announcement  last  week  that 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister,  with 
their  top  military  men,  were  to  have  this 
meeting,  a  bizarre  story  appeared  in  ocruin 
newspapers,  the  newspapers  that  are  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  Axis  press.  This 
story  suggested  that  the  Quebec  conference 
is  being  held  at  this  time  in  order  to  draw 
attention  away  from  Governor  Dewey's  cam- 
paign trip. 

BUNOa  FOBTH  SlOLai 

Newspmpermen  in  Washington  smiled  at 
the  bald  effrontery  of  the  story  and  let  it 
pass.  They  understood  the  real  reasons  for 
the  Quebec  meeting.  Just  as  they  imderstood 
tbe  reason  for  the  President's  meeting  with 
MacArthur  and  Nlmltz  In  Honolulu  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  present  conference.  They 
were  a  little  flabbergasted,  therefore,  to  read 
dispatches  from  their  colleagues  aboard  the 
Dewey  campaign  train  Indicating  that  the 
candidate  ahares  the  pretended  suspicions  of 
the  newq>^>ers  mentioned  above. 

"The  date  for  the  Quebec  conference  was 
not  fixed  until  after  my  campaign  itinerary 
was  made  public,"  Dewey  told  the  corre- 
spondents during  a  stop  at  Owosso.  Mich. 

Take  a  look  at  that  remark.  Try  It  on  for 
size. 

Here  we  are,  engaged  in  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  «MXunitted  themselves  to  tho 
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of  the  military  power  of  Japan. 
Ibie  heads  of  theae  two  countries. 
tb*  same  two  "tired  old  men"  who  already 
bave  Msiired  the  military  destruction  of  Oer- 
Boany.  meet  to  make  tlielr  final  plans.  And 
the  boy  candidate  aeea  In  It  a  plot  to  take 
the  newspaper  headltnes  away  from  himself. 
The  war  is  getting  headlines,  too.  Does 
Mr.  Dewey  think  It  should  be  held  up  until 
he  has  finished  his  trip?  Does  he  think  that 
General  Slsenhower  should  order  Patton. 
Patch,  Hodges,  and  Montgomery  to  restrain 
their  armies  until  he.  Dewey,  geu  back  to 
Albany?  Does  he  think  MacArthur  should 
cill  off  his  own  homecoming  expedition  to 
Manila  until  he,  Dewey,  Is  safe  at  home  again? 

wnccaACKS  ixskmtxd 

A  lot  of  us  have  felt  no"  sympathy  with 
Democratic  wiaecraclu  concerning  Dewey's 
physical  aise.    His  mental  and  moral  stature 

I  something  else.  In  that  respect,  the  times 
call  for  a  big  man.  Not  a  man  7  feet  tall,  or 
8  feet  wide,  but  a  man  big  Inside.  A  man 
big  enough,  for  Instance,  to  get  the  facts 
concerning  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 
and  then  refrain  from  expressing  his  unsup* 
ported  suspicions.  Wendell  Wlllkle  gently  re- 
minded Dewey  that  it  was  possible  to  get 
those  facts.  A  man  big  enough  to  get  the 
facts  concerning  the  Army's  demobilization 
plans  and  refrain  from  making  an  unfair  at- 
tack. Even  newspapers  that  obviously  desire 
to  support  Dewey  have  had  to  rebuke  him  for 
that  one. 

The  weeks  are  running  out.  Only  seven 
more  until  election  day.  Only  seven  more  in 
which  to  demonstrate  that,  despite  so  many 
XaiM  starts,  the  candidate  has  real  issues  to 
praaent  to  the  people  and  is  capable  of  pre- 
senting them  with  dignity  and  sincerity. 
Only  7  more  weeks  in  which  to  grow  a  man's 
aise 

I'm  getting  a  little  discouraged. 


BcDcfitt  for  Veterans  and  Their  Depend- 
cBts  Under  the  G.  1.  BiU  of  RifkU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  wucoNsnc 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18. 1944 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2 
•nd  those  of  previous  wars,  together  with 
their  dependents,  have  been  provided  for 
^y  numerous  legislative  acts  of  Congress. 
Benefits  under  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights 
and  under  other  legislative  enactments 
have  been  compiled  in  various  publica- 
tions so  as  to  give  full  information  to 
every  person  interested,  yet  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  there  are  many  citl- 
sens  who  are  not  aware  of  their  entitle- 
ment to  benefits  under  these  laws. 

The  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
splendid  corps  of  county  service  officers 
who  are  equipped  to  render  prompt  and 
efficient  service.  It  Is  suggested  that 
they  be  contacted  for  assistance  in  ap- 
plying not  only  for  benefits  under  the 
O.  L  bill,  but  mustering-out  payments, 
national  life  insurance,  dependency 
benefits,  death  gratuity,  and  others. 

Every  veteran  in  the  district  Is  as- 
sured of  the  cooperation  of  his  congress- 


man in  any  case 

by  the  county  servide 

vidual  or  organization 

The  following  is 
sis  of  Public  Law 
Congress,   known 
rights.    It  describes 
legislation  passed 
will  be  valuable  to 


bn^ght  to  his  attention 
olBcer  or  any  indi- 


up-to-date  analy- 
346,  Seventy-eighth 

the  O.  I.  bill  of 
the  important  basic 

the  Congress.  It 
:eep  for  reference. 
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ELIGX  inJTT 


In  order  to  be  eli^ble 
is   that  a   man   or 
served  in  the  active 
Navy,   Marine  Conis 
any  of  their  component 
period  beginning 
lasting  up  to  the  en 
Such  person  must 
period  of  at  least 
sooner  discharged 
in  line  of  duty.    In 
must   have   been 
service  under  conditions 
honorable.    No  distinction 
tween  enlistment 


the  general  rule 

woman  must  have 

forces  of  the  Army. 

Coast   Guard,   or 

parts,  during  the 

16,  1940,  and 

of  the  present  war. 

have   served   for   a 

days,  or  have  been 

disability  incurred 

addition,  he  or  she 

released   from   active 

other  than  dis- 

is  made  be- 

inductlon. 
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ROSFTTAUZATn  N   AND   CLAIMS 


essentj  il 
on  y 


First.  The  Veterans 
declared  an 
entitled    second 
Navy  Departments, 
sonnel,  equipment, 
rials.    Priorities  foi 
given  to  any  State 
be  built  for  the  care 
veterans.    These 
ly  Important.    In 
mean  that  the  mintite 
which  time  the  Arm  r 
no  further  pressinj 
then  the  veterans' 
first  call  on  the  go<)ds 
that  time  they  will 

Second.  The  bill 
Administration  anti 
of  Hospitalization 
necessary  hospital 
izes  arrangements 
hospitals,  and  so  fdrth 
and  the  Navy.    For 
thorlzes  the 
000.    These  hospit 
eases  and  disabilities 
ed  as  well  as  those 


Third.  Personnel 
ministration  may  b€ 


pay  is  ready  or,  if 
quate  arrangements 


'  Administration  is 
war  agency,  and 
to  the  War  and 
to  priorities  on  per- 
supplles.  and  mate- 
materials  are  also 
itistitution  built  or  to 
or  hospitalization  of 
provisions  are  extreme- 
>ractical  effect  they 
the  war  ends,  at 
and  Navy  will  have 
need  fbr  supplies, 
hospitals  will  have 
on  hand.    Until 
have  second  call, 
jrders  the  Veterans' 
the  Federal  Board 
provide  additional 
fticilities  and  author- 
the  mutual  use  of 
with  the  Army 
this  purpose  it  au- 
of  $500,000,- 
will  care  for  dis- 
nonservice  connect- 
lAcurred  in  service. 


t3 


f  )r 


approp  iation 
as 


)f  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
placed  In  Army  and 


Navy  discharge  ce  iters  to  adjudicate 
disability  claims  ard  to  give  advice  as 
to  their  rights  and  b  >neflts  to  all  service- 
men about  to  be  di5  charged.  It  forbids 
the  discharge  of  ser'  Icemen  and  service- 
women  imtil  a  subs  jmtlal  part  of  their 


disabled,  until  ade- 
have  been  made  for 


filing  claims  for  bent  fits  provided.  These 
two  requirements  aie  extremely  helpful. 
Fourth.  A  furthei  clause  states  that 
recognized  veterant'  associations  shall 
place  representative  i  at  the  various  dis- 
charge centers  to  a  d  servicemen  about 
to  be  released.  The  American  Legion, 
the  V.  F.  W..  the  D.  -  i.  V..  and  other  sim- 
ilar patriotic  organipations  are  admira- 
bly equipped  to  do  t  lis.  They  have  been 
doing  this  job.    The; '  can  now  be  of  even 


greater  help  in  the 


past  to  the  veterani   about  to  leave  the 
service  and  reenter  <  ivillan  life. 


future  than  in  the 


Fifth.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards 
In  respect  to  various  statements  against 
his  own  interest,  and  with  respect  to  re- 
view of  irregvUar  discharges. 
nrocATioif 

First.  It  extends  the  right  of  voca- 
tional education  for  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities to  those  who  served  during  the 
period  of  September  16,  1940,  to  Decem- 
ber 6.  1941. 

Second.  All  veterans  whose  education 
was  interrupted  or  interfered  with  by 
reason  of  their  entrance  into  the  service 
will  be  eligible  for  1  year's  education  at 
any  school  or  institution  of  his  own 
choice  and  in  any  subject  or  subjects  de- 
sired for  which  he  or  she  is  fitted.  He 
must  start  the  course  not  later  than  2 
years  after  either  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge or  the  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  later. 

To  make  these  opportunities  widely 
available,  it  is  stipulated  that  anyone 
under  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he 
or  she  entered  the  service  "shall  be 
deemed  to  have  had  his  education  or 
training  impeded  or  delayed."  This 
means  that  if  the  veteran  was  under  25 
when  inducted,  then  the  solid  presump- 
tion will  be  that  this  did  cut  into  his 
education,  whether  or  not  he  was  in  fact 
going  to  school  or  to  college  at  the  time. 
If  over  25,  then  he  or  she  must  show  that 
his  or  her  education  actually  was  inter- 
rupted. 

Third.  Every  veteran  can  have  a  year 
refresher  course.  Every  veteran,  irre- 
spective of  age,  is  entitled  to  a  refresher 
or  retraining  course  not  in  excess  of  1 
year.  All  eligible  veterans  must  do  is  to 
prove  they  have  served  the  required  90 
days. 

Fourth.  The  veteran  may  .select  any 
approved  educational  institution  in  any 
State  in  the  Union  whether  he  resides 
there  or  not.  An  educational  or  training 
institution  is  defined  to  include  all  pub- 
lic or  private,  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  business  schools  and  colleges, 
scientific  and  technical  institutions,  vo- 
cational schools,  junior  colleges,  teach- 
ers' colleges,  and  so  forth,  and  also  tech- 
nical training-on-the-job  schools.  It 
amounts  to  complete  freedom  of  choice. 

Also,  an  employed  veteran  may  take 
part-time  study  under  certain  niles. 

Fifth.  The  training  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  to  exceed  1  year,  but  it  may 
be  extended  for  another  3  years,  except 
in  respect  to  refresher  or  retraining 
courses.  In  brief,  the  requirement  for 
getting  the  additional  years  is  that  the 
student  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  the  college  or  school 
at  which  he  is  studying.  However,  the 
greatest  length  of  time  which  anyone  can 
spend  in  college  will  be  the  length  of  his 
or  her  service  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  before  the  termination  of  the  war, 
excluding  the  time  spent  In  completed 
courses  in  the  Army  and  Navy  college  and 
school  training  programs,  as  modified  by 
the  following  paragraph: 

Anyone  who  has  spent  90  days  In  the 
armed  services  (excluding  time  spent  In 
completed  Army  and  Navy  college-train- 
ing programs)  is  entitled  to  1  year's  edu- 
cation. If  the  veteran  has  been  In  the 
services  for  9Q  days  or  more,  then  be  Is 
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also  entitled  to  Oovcmment-prc^ded 
education  equivalent  to  the  full  amount 
of  time  he  has  spent  in  the  Army.  This 
Is  in  addition  to  the  1  year.  For  example. 
Pvt.  John  Doe  has  spent  1  year  in  the 
Army.  He  Is  entitled  to  1  year's  educa- 
tion In  return  for  his  first  3  months' 
service.  Assuming  he  has  satisfactorily 
passed  his  course,  then  he  is  entitled  to 
12  months  additional  over  and  above  the 
year  awarded  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  first 
90  days'  service.  This  12  months  is  to 
compensate  him  for  his  entire  period  of 
service  and  the  first  3  months  counts  as 
part  of  this  time  of  service.  Note  that 
the  original  3  months  counts  as  part  of 
this  time  of  service  also. 

Thus  Pvt.  John  Doe  may  receive  2 
full  years'  education  in  return  for  1  year's 
service.  If  John  Doe  has  spent  3  jrears 
in  the  service,  then  he  can  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount,  i.  e.,  4  years'  education.  If 
he  has  spent  6  years  in  the  service,  he 
still  can  only  secure  4  years'  education 
because  that  is  the  top  limit. 

Sixth,  The  Administrator  pays  the  in- 
stitution the  tuition  and  also  the  labora- 
tory, library,  health,  infirmary,  and  simi- 
lar fees.  The  Administrator  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment.  How- 
ever, the  total  of  such  payments  shall  not 
exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year. 
While  pursuing  a  course  of  education 
or  training  the  veteran  will  also  be  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
if  without  a  dependent,  or  $75  per  month 
If  he  has  a  dependent.  Any  sums  paid  to 
the  veteran  in  apprentice  schools,  and  so 
forth,  for  work  done  will  be  proportion- 
ately deducted. 

Seventh.  It  takes  time  to  get  this  pro- 
gram into  full  operation.  To  enable  the 
educational  features  to  get  under  way 
at  once  as  much  as  possible,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  prepared  a  form 
called  Veterans'  Administration  Reha- 
bilitation Form  1£50.  This  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion In  Washington,  or  any  of  its 
regional  offices,  from  veterans'  organi- 
zations or  through  my  office.  Tliis  form 
may  be  filed  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  with  the  school  or  college 
which  the  veteran  wishes  to  attend. 

Many  boys  and  girls  already  dis- 
charged want  to  enter  school  this  fall. 
They  can  do  so  if  they  fill  out  and  file 
Form  1950  now.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  later  notify  you  when  it  ap- 
proves your  application.  You  can  ma- 
triculate without  awaiting  this  notifica- 
tion, but  the  Government  will  not  pay 
your  expenses  or  allowance  until  it  has 
passed  on  your  eligibility.  But  if  you  and 
the  school  are  satisfied  that  you  are  eli- 
gible, you  can  go  ahead  now  and  be  rea- 
sonably certain  that  your  application 
will  be  approved. 

lOAin 

Any  eligible  veteran  within  2  years 
after  separation  from  the  service  or  2 
years  after  termination  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  later,  may  apply  for  a  guar- 
antee by  the  Administrator  of  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan  or  loans 
for  specified  purposes,  provided  the  ag- 
gregate amount  guaranteed  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000.  Thus,  if  the  veteran  bor- 


rows $5,000  or  $10,000  he  will  get  only 
$2,000  guaranteed.  If  he  borrows  $3,000, 
then  he  will  have  only  $1,500  guaran- 
teed—50  percent  of  $3,000. 

Interest  on  the  guaranteed  part  of  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This 
gives  the  veteran  more  chance  to  get 
started.  The  loans  shall  run  for  not 
more  than  20  years  at  not  to  exceed 
4  percent  interest.  The  loans  to  be  giiar- 
anteed  may  be  made  by  private  persons, 
or  firms,  or  by  governmental  agencies 
and  corporations.  In  connection  with 
governmental  loans,  there  are  other  lib- 
eralizing features. 

The  specified  purposes  for  which 
loans  can  l>e  made  are:  (a)  The  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  homes,  or  re- 
pairs to  them  or  to  pay  delinquent 
taxes  on  a  home;  (b)  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  farm  equipment,  livestock,  and  for 
repairs  on  farms;  (c)  the  purchase  of  a 
busmess,  business  property,  busmess 
equipment,  to  be  used  in  a  gainful  occu- 
pation. I  hope  that  this  will  start  many 
veterans  on  the  road  to  becoming  suc- 
cessful small  businessmen  and  to  a  re- 
vival of  small  business  in  this  country. 

The  loans  must  be  approved  and  the 
act  sets  out  the  broad  standards  to  gov- 
ern the  Veterans'  Administrator  in  his 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  to  approve. 
In  general,  they  are  the  same  that  any 
ending  institution  would  apply:  (a)  That 
the  proceeds  be  used  for  the  purpose  re- 
quested; (b)  that  the  property  will  be 
useful  and  necessary;  (c)  that  the  ability 
and  experience  of  the  veteran  and  the 
conditions  under  which  he  proposes  to 
pursue  such  occupation  are  such  that 
there  4s  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  he 
will  succeed;  and  (d)  that  the  price  paid 
does  not  exceed  a  reasonable  normal 
value  as  determined  by  proper  appraisal. 
In  the  case  of  homes,  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  payments  must  bear  a  prop- 
er relation  to  the  veteran's  present  and 
anticipated  Income  and  expenses. 

ddPLCTMUNT 

The  reemployment  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  now  in  ef- 
fect. A  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentative, who  shall  be  a  veteran,  is  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  each  State,  He  will  help  to 
get  jobs,  give  information,  and  so  forth. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  veteran  has 
other  employment  rights  imder  the  Sa- 
lectlve  Service  Act  and  other  laws. 

IZ ADJUSTMENT    ALLOW ANCM 

First.  Eligible  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  under  cer- 
tain conditions  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  for  a 
maximum  of  62  weeks  within  a  5-year 
period  following  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. The  unemployment  must  begin 
within  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  end 
of  the  war,  whichever  is  later.  A  propor- 
tionate amount  may  be  paid  to  the  par- 
tially employed  who  receive  less  than  the 
$20  allowance  per  week  given  by  the  act 
plus  $3;  that  is,  $23. 

The  allowance  for  a  week  will  be  $20 
less  that  part  of  the  wages  payable  to  the 
partially  unemployed  for  such  week 
which  is  In  excess  of  $3 — figured  to  the 


nearest  highest  multiple  of  $1.  Thus.  If 
the  veteran  is  earning  $10,  you  subtract 
$3  from  the  $10,  leavmg  $7.  You  then 
subtract  the  $7  from  the  $20.  and  his 
weekly  payment  for  readjustment  would 
be  $13.  Stcted  conversely,  it  is  $23  per 
week  less  the  amount  earned  in  partial 
employment  during  the  week. 

Second,  A  claimant  ^111  be  disqualified 
If  he  or  she  leaves  suitable  work  volun- 
tarily or  is  discharged  for  misconduct: 
If  he  or  she  fails  to  accept  stiitable  work 
when  offered  or  refuses  to  attend  an 
available  free  training  course:  and  also 
in  certain  cases  where  work  stoppages 
are  caused  by  labor  disputes,  but  only  if 
he  or  she  Is  participating  therein. 

Third.  Provision  is  made  lor  self-em- 
ployed veterans  engaged  in  a  trade,  busi- 
ness, profession,  and  so  forth.  If  his  net 
earnings  have  been  less  than  $100  in  the 
previous  calendar  month,  he  can  receive 
the  difference  between  $100  and  his  net 
earnings  for  such  month.  This  provision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  an  innovation  in  oiu: 
law.  It  should  enable  enterprising  vet- 
erans to  become  self-employed. 

Fourth.  Those  unemployed  prior  to 
September  4, 1944,  are  not  eligible  for  any 
payments.  On  and  after  September  4 
those  who  are  either  unemployed  or  par- 
tially unemployed  can  make  application 
at  the  State  employment  office,  or,  if  he 
is  a  railroad  man.  at  the  railroad  em- 
ployment office. 

Fifth.  Where  a  claimant  receives  other 
Federal  or  State  benefit,  a  proportionate 
adjustment  is  made  in  his  allowance. 
Veterans  who  have  rights  under  two  cr 
more  different  sections  of  this  act  can 
only  receive  the  fair  and  proportionate 
amoimt. 

PCNALTBS 

Anyone  receiving  any  money  under 
this  title  with  intent  to  defraud  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  year  or  both. 
The  same  penalty  applies  to  anyone 
making  a  false  statement  or  misrepresen- 
tation. Anyone  knowingly  accepting  an 
allowance  to  which  he  is  not  entitled 
shall  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  fur- 
ther allowance  of  any  kind  under  this 
title.  As  to  other  fraudulent  claims 
under  this  act  the  general  penal  statutes 
will  apply. 


UnemploTneat  ConpcBsation  for  Federal 
Emplojees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OP  MAssACHUsana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  September  IS.  1944 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
justification  for  withholding  from  Fed- 
eral employees  the  protection  and  bene- 
fit of  unemployment  compensation  if 
and  when  they  be  dismissed  fr«n  the 
Government  service.  Congress  ought  to 
take  affirmative  action  to  this  end  with- 
out further  delay.    I  fully  approve  of 
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the  provisions  contained  in  S.  2051,  as 
puwd  by  the  Senate,  section  403,  ex- 
tending to  Federal  employees  coverage 
of  existing  State  unemplojTnent  insur- 
ance systems  and  providing  reimburse- 
ment by  the  Federal  Treasury  for  what- 
ever Is  paid  out  by  way  of  compensation 
to  imemployed  ex-Federal  employees. 

I  regretted  the  action  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  strikins 
out  this  provision  of  the  Senate  bill.  I 
regard  It  as  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of 
this  plan  to  restore  this  provision  to  the 
bill  when  it  was  under  consideration  by 
the  House  were  frustrated  by  a  parlia- 
mentary point  of  order.  I  have  been 
hopeful  that  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  House  confer- 
ence committee  an  agreement  would  be 
reached  to  retain  the  Senate  provision. 
I  hoped  that  the  House  conferees  would 
yield. 

Accordingly,  on  the  motion  put  to  the 
House  today  designed  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  on  their  dis- 
agreement to  the  Senate  provision  relat- 
ing to  unemployment  compensation  for 
Federal  employees,  I  voted  "no." 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  largest 
employer  of  labor  in  the  country.  Pri- 
vate employers  are  required  by  law  to  in- 
sure ^heir  employees  against  unemploy- 
ment. Why  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  less  for  its  own  employees  in  this 
respect  than  is  required  of  private  em- 
ployers? There  is  no  real  justification 
and  apparently  the  principal  reason  why 
this  matter,  in  years  past,  was  not  pressed 
was  because  unemployment  in  the  case 
of  Federal  employees  was  of  small  di- 
mensions. Government  employment  was 
ordinarily  permanent  if  the  employee 
wished  it  to  be.  Civil  service  protected 
his  dismissal.  Retirement  funds  pro- 
tected his  old  age. 

But  the  situation  is  very  different  to- 
day. The  question  of  unemployment 
with  respect  to  Government  employees  is 
now  a  critical  one.  Perhaps  as  many  as 
2.000.000  persons  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Government  will  be  separated  from 
the  pay  rolls  within  1  or  2  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

The  provision  which  was  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill  for  providing  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  Government  em- 
ployees does  not  in  any  way  upset  St%te 
unemployment  insurance  systems.  In- 
deed, the  proposed  arrangements  for 
covering  Government  employees  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  heads  of  the  State  systems. 

Government  emplojrees  whom  it  would 
affect  are  in  three  main  groups:  One, 
stenographic  and  clerical;  two,  navy 
yards  and  Government-owned  shops  and 
plants:  three,  seamen  In  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

In  the  first  category,  the  great  ma- 
jority are  low  paid  white-collar  workers 
who  well  may  have  great  difficulty  In  se- 
curing immediate  Jobs  In  private  indus- 
try and  who  have  been  on  the  Govern- 
ment payroll  as  temporary  employees 
without  retirement  provisions  or  civil- 
service  protection. 

The  second  group  are  performing  Iden- 
tical work  and  at  the  same  pay  as  workers 


in  private  industry  an<  are  entitled  to  the 
same  treatment  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment compcnsati<  n. 

With  respect   to   t  lose  in   the  third 
group,  the  merchant 
Is  true  that  they  have 
tively  high  wages  during  the  war  period, 
they  have  neverthele^  been  exposed  to 
great    risks.      Their 


ranks 
tliinned  by  many  casiAilties 


seamen,  while  it 
received  compara- 


have    been 
Their  work 


yet  they  have  been 
benefits  that  Con- 


have    been 
cost  the  Federal 


is  of  a  military  nature, 

accorded  none  of  the 

gress  has  been  dispose^  to  provide  for  the 

war  veterans. 

Extravagant  stateiients 
made  of  what  it  wil 
Treasury  if  unemplojment  insurance  is 
extended  to  the  present  large  army  of 
Federal  employees, 
that  as  many  as  2.0<|0,000  Government 
employees  will  be  disc  larged  and  if  it  be 
assumed  further  that 
find  private  emplojrm  ;nt  promptly,  that 
approximately  ail  of  t  lem  receive  unem 
ployment  compensatisn  at  the  highest 
rate  given  by  the  Stutes  for  the  maxi- 
mimi  period  of  time— k20  per  week  for  20 
weeks — the  total  cos ;  would  be  $800.- 
000  000. 

But  no  such  assum  )tion  Is  warranted. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  many 
persons  in  many  Stat  ;s,  on  leaving  their 
Government  jobs,  wil  move  at  once  into 
Jobs  in  private  Indus  ry.  In  the  second 
place,  many  States  lo  not  have  these 
maximum  rates  for  u  lemployment  com- 
pensation. 

I  venture  to  believe  that  even  as  much 
as  $400,000,000  repres?nts  an  extravgant 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury of  these  insura  ice  provisions  for 
Federal  employees,  i  nd  $400,000,000  is 
less  than  the  cost  cf  carrying  on  the 
war  for  2  days. 

This  is  not  a  par  isan  question  and 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  partisan 
spirit.  The  politics  of  these  2.000,000 
extra  employees  who  ;ame  into  the  Gov- 
ernment service  on  ac  count  of  war  activ- 
ities has  no  bearing  on  this  question, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  act,  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  say  with  iny  accuracy  what 
proportion  of  them  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans. 

The  question  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, if  they  are  discharged  and  out 
of  work,  is  an  econon  lic  question  as  well 
as  one  of  social  justii  :e.  It  seems  to  me 
that  from  every  stai  idpoint  the  unem- 
ployment compensat  on  along  the  lines 
provided  in  the  S<  nate  bill  is  fully 
warranted. 


Tax  Redocnon  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWOltTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  nxwItork 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  AKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septetiher  IS.  1944 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoso,  I 
include  my  foUowlni  letter  which  ap- 


peared in  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can on  September  11, 1944: 

8KPTEMBCB  7,  1944. 

Mr.  Leslix  Goxn-O, 
Financial  Editor, 

New  York  Journal-American, 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Gottld:  The  statutory  program  of 
the  Democratic  administration  for  convert- 
ing the  country's  economy  from  a  wartime 
to  a  .peacetime  basis  Is  confined  to  three 
measures — contract  settlement,  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  so-called  reconversion.  Theae 
measures  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  fairly  good  attempts  to  solve 
the  particular  phases  of  the  problem  *^th 
which  they  are  concerned.  They  are  neces- 
sary. The  Contract  Settlement  Act  prevents 
crippling  loss  and  undue  delay  In  the  ad- 
justment of  terminated  war  contracts.  The 
Surplus  Property  Act  as  sent  to  conference 
by  the  Hotise  prevents  dumping,  which  would 
stifle  private  business  for  an  Indeterminate 
period.  The  Reconversion  Act  as  also  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  sent  to  conference 
Is  drawn  to  prevent  distress  and  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power  as  a  result  of  unemployment. 
They  are  all  negative  measures.  They  fore- 
see dire  Illness  and  prescribe  medicine  there- 
for.   They  are  defeatist  In  character. 

There  la  universal  agreement  that  thriving 
private  Industry  Is  essential  for  widespread 
employment  and  national  prosperity  In  the 
post-war  period.  But  nowhere  In  the  admin- 
istration's three-point  program  Is  there  posi- 
tive stimulus  to  private  Industry.  Nothing 
Is  proposed  to  bring  risk  capital  back  Into 
productive  use.  Nothing  Is  provided  to  In- 
duce Industry  to  expand  present  plants  or 
build  new  plants  for  the  production  of  new 
and  Improved  products.  It  Is  only  by  such 
means  that  sound,  lasting  employment  can 
be  made  available  to  returning  veterans  and 
displaced  war  workers.  The  fourth  and  most 
essential  feature  of  a  post-war  program  Is 
thus  missing. 

Taxes  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  practically 
confiscatory  have  been  unavoidable  during 
the  war  period.  The  Government  has  needed 
the  revenue  those  taxes  brought  to  pay  for 
the  war.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that  ex- 
cessive taxes  strlfle  private  Initiative.  Who 
will  risk  capital  when  he  knows  In  advance 
that.  If  the  venture  Is  successful,  taxes  will 
absorb  all  the  gain?  It  Is  a  case  of  heads 
the  tax-collector  wins,  tails  the  Investor  loses. 

It  Is  patent  that,  with  the  war's  end,  taxes 
could  be  reduced.  The  Government  will  not 
need  so  much  money.  But  what,  if  any.  will 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  be?  Industry 
does  not  know.  Perhaps  the  New  Deal  plans 
to  continue  existing  taxes  to  pay  a  permanent 
dole  and  thus  bring  on  a  new  social  order. 
Perhaps  the  fourth  feature  has  been  pur- 
posely omitted  for  Just  that  reason. 

Tax  relief  would  not  only  provide  the 
needed  stimulant  to  business  but  tax  relief 
now,  to  become  effective  only  at  war's  end, 
would  remove  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

I  recognize  that  a  completely  new  tax  law 
cannot  be  enacted  In  a  hurry.  But  horizontal- 
reductions  In  the  existing  tax  structure  could 
be  enacted  In  a  hurry.  They  would  give 
Investors  and  industry  the  Incentive  to  start 
planning  now.  Then,  with  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  way  would  be  clear  for  full  steam 
ahead.  The  time  lag  during  the  planning 
period  would  be  done  away  with.  Millions 
of  jobs  would  become  Immediately  available. 
The  unemployment  dole  would  be  largely  im- 
necessary. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  pros- 
perity, not  of  defeatism.  Let  the  Republican 
Party  now,  and  before  election,  propose  and 
fight  for  this  missing  and  most  Important 
feature  of  a  complete  post-war  program. 

Toius  very  truly. 


Resolutzon  of  Uoited  PaUsh  Sodetiei  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  J.  MONKIEWICZ 

or  CONKBCncUT 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18,  1944 

Mr.  MONKIEWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  j)ermlssion  granted  me, 
I  wish  to  Include  in  the  R«cord  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  presented  by  the 
United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford  and 
adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  held  in  Hart- 
ford on  Ssptember  10,  presided  over  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Musiel: 
We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assembled 
at  the  Polish  National  Home  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  S\mday  September  10.  1M4,  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  fifth  annl- 
versary  of  the  barbaric  onslaught  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  the  peacefxil  Republic  of  Poland  and 
to  pay  tribute  to  miUions  who  have  died  on 
the  battlefield  In  defense  of  their  lands  and 
homes;  to  memorialize  and  review  the  case 
of  martjrred  Poland. 

For  over  6  years  now  Poland  has  been 
groaning  under  the  brutal  heel  of  the  op- 
pressor. Our  minds  cannot  encompass  the 
Immense  tragedy  or  comprehend  Its  com- 
plete futility.  Our  thoughts.  Hke  the  moths 
fluttering  with  its  weakened,  blood-stained 
ulngs.  propelled  with  the  Intensity  of  our 
deeply  aggrieved  feelings.  In  a  vicious  circle 
of  hcpelesaness  and  despair.  We  cannot  Im- 
agine what  It  means  to  spend  5  years  In  such 
Indescribable  coodltlons  such  as  millions  of 
Poles  have  endured;  what  It  means  to  endure 
1.500  endless  days  and  nights;  how  many 
tragic  cases  of  death,  cruelty,  disease,  star- 
vation, cold,  and  fear — how  distant  is  the  far- 
fetched reality  for  all  of  \u,  as  for  those  living 
In  an  entirely  different  world. 

Let  tis  dwell  a  moment  upon  Poland,  who 
In  the  year  of  1939  had  vibrated  with  real  life, 
an  ancient  country,  reborn,  well  on  the  path 
to  a  gloriotis  future.  It  took  one  night  to 
destroy  everything,  towns  and  viUagBs  lev- 
elled, homes  burned,  the  populace  massacred 
ruthlessly  and  hounded,  every  minute  of  Its 
remaining  epark  of  life— strangled.  Upon  Its 
streets  young  boys  and  girls  hunted  for  the 
sadistic  pleasure  of  the  Invader,  everywhere 
the  detested  vile  Hun.  Prom  concentration 
camps  and  prisons,  moans,  that  chill  the 
blood  In  lt3  veUis,  spoke  of  Pc^nd's  tragedy, 
Blsvery  everywhere.  National  pride  outraged, 
PMTSonal  pride  brutally  stepped  on.  The  sun 
bm  set  over  Poland,  the  smile  has  died  away; 
txgan  a  hard  and  a  terrible  existence. 

And  In  German  prison  camps  and  in 
Siberian  concentration  camps,  millions  of 
hearts  have  wilted  in  anguish  and  nostalgia; 
Polish  wanderers,  hopeless.  In  a  world  utterly 
strange — in  Persia,  Tehran,  Palestine,  Africa, 
India.  Switzerland,  Mexico. 

First  to  resist,  first  to  suffer,  they  have 
continued  to  fight  on  several  battlefields,  and 
In  the  midst  of  cannon  fire  and  falling  bombs 
they  think  and  wonder  about  their  families, 
about  their  children,  about  beloved  Poland. 
They  continued  the  struggle  In  northern  and 
southern  Prance,  In  Africa.  Syria,  Norway, 
Italy;  they  have  waited  patiently  in  Canada, 
Scotland,  Palestine,  and  Russia.  Pilots, 
mariners,  soldiers,  their  navy,  and  merchant 
n**rine — that  is  Poland  alive.  Deep  in  sor- 
row their  hearts  are  breaking;  however.  It 
Isn't  the  heart  that  decides.  Let  us  becoBsa 
KaUsts.    Let  us  not  talk  about  suflermfi. 


-tortures.  Others  have  also  suffered.  Not 
only  the  Poles.  Perhaps  the  Poles  have 
suffered  a  little  more,  not  because  the  Ger- 
mans, with  Satanic  ruthlessness,  decided  to 
destroy  Poland  and  her  people,  but  it  was 
also  their  misfortune  to  experience  addi- 
tional bitterness  from  Its  eastern  neighbor 
Russia. 

However,  let  us  not  talk  of  further  sufler- 
Ihg.  let  us  look  on  with  clear  minds. 

RecenUy.  In  Home,  spoke  Oount  Sforza. 
He  presented  Italy's  demands.  Italy,  who 
has  been  at  war  with  us;  who  has  killed 
our  American  soldiers  In  Africa,  the  Greeks 
In  Greece,  the  Yusoslavs,  and  so  forth.  lUly, 
in  partnership  with  Germany,  has  warred 
against  us;  today  she  demands  the  i«tum 
cf  colonies,  Trieste,  and  so  forth.  The  world 
forgot.  And  France,  France  who  had  Petaln 
and  Laval;  who  at  a  crucial  moment  for  the 
Allied  Armies,  struck  a  painful  blow  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  Germans.  Prance,  «ho 
through  her  inacUveness  in  Africa  has  pro- 
longed the  war,  who  has  on  her  conscience 
many  thousands  of  American  lives.  France, 
through  Its  present  spokesman,  demands  not 
only  her  colonies,  but  also  her  former  posi- 
tion as  a  big  power  in  Europe.  The  world 
focgot. 

Xb^and  does  not  contemplate  any  changes; 
she  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Independence  cries 
of  India.  Ireland,  Hong  Kong,  etc.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  does  not  want  to  liquidate 
the  Empire— does  not  want  any  changes — 
Calms  that  that  is  the  will  of  England. 
Why  even  the  Germans,  who  have  already 
lost  the  war,  they  dare  and  through  their 
friends  here  and  In  England  proclaim  that 
any  contemplated  reduction  of  the  Reich  will 
be  the  cause  of  a  third  wcvld  war.  TTie 
Czechs  have  also  presented  a  long  list  of  de- 
mands for  Hacha.  Yugoslavia  already  loudly 
proclaims  her  rights  to  territory  taken  by 
Hungary.  Greece  demands  the  return  of  Is- 
lands taken  by  Italy — territory  grabbed  by 
Bulgaria.  Russia  imllaterally  decided  to  take 
over  the  Baltic  states,  half  of  Poland,  Buco- 
vina, Bessarabia,  and  parts  of  Persia. 

And  there  Is  no  one  to  wonder.  The  Ital- 
ians apparently  have  some  moral  rights  that 
with  Hitler  they  have  embarked  upon  the 
conquest  of  Europe.  The  French  apparently 
have  a  moral  right  for  the  betrayal— for  Pe- 
taln and  Laval.  England's  richta  are  un- 
touchable; rights  of  Yugoslavia  are  sacred; 
rights  cf  the  Greeks  are  just;  the  rights  of 
the  Csechs  are  justly  recorded. 

After  6  years  at  war,  the  only  country 
without  any  rights  Is  Poland— divested  of  any 
moral  right,  condemned.  Insulted,  and  hiun- 
bled.  For  what?  Is  it  that  it  did  not  pro- 
duce a  Hacha,  Quisling,  Petaln,  Laval?  Is 
It  for  fighting  breathlessly  in  Syria,  at  To- 
bruk.  Narvik,  at  the  Maglnot  line,  at  Palalse. 
at  Monte  CRSslno  and  Ancona.  over  London, 
on  the  seas,  on  desert,  in  Poland,  fighting 
unstlnUngly,  not  only  for  Poland  but  for 
victory — ^for  democrac3r7  Is  it  because  they 
have  not  surrendered;  that  they  have  not 
wavered  for  one  moment,  faithful  to  their 
olrllgations  and  the  obligations  of  their 
allies;  that  they  believed  and  stood  by  the 
Ideals  for  frhlch  this  war  Is  Iwlng  fought; 
that  they  fought  for  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, regardless  of  sacrifices  and  loss  of 
life?  Is  It  for  that  Poland  today  is  being 
punished — deprived  of  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination? What  a  terrible  Irony  that  Count 
Sforza,  In  the  name  of  Italy,  demands;  for 
Prance,  General  de  Gaulle  demands;  Tito  de- 
mands. Everyone  has  a  voice,  a  moral  right, 
but  Poland— <leprlved  of  any  rights  what- 
ever, an  object  of  pity,  an  unwilling  and 
tragic  sacrificial  goat.  The  fifth  anniversary 
or  the  war  finds  martyred  Poland  and  her 
people  before  a  tribunal  of  mankind — point- 
ing an  accusing  finger  and  proclaiming  the 
guilt  of  her  tormentors — her  will  unwaver- 
ing, hard  determined,  unboken  in  face  a£ 


a  tragic  collapM  of  all  deoent  precepts  of 
Christian  morality. 

Therefore,  tn  order  to  create  a  permanent 
world  peace  security  organlaaUon,  we  feel 
that  a  continued,  sincere,  cloee  cooperation 
i^ong  the  big  four  powers— United  States, 
Britain.  Russia,  and  China— and  a  fu'l  part- 
nership of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ts 
absolutely  eesentUl. 

We  subscribe  to  the  beUef  that  all  post-war 
peace  talks  should  be  conducted,  not  behind 
closed  doors,  but  discussed  openly  and  pub- 
licly. In  order  to  win  the  peace,  as  we  have 
waged  the  war,  unity  of  purpose  ot  aU  pax- 
I   UclpanU  Is  essential. 

We  also  urge  that  a  mixed  Allied  Relief 
Commission  be  expedited  immediately  to  the 
liberated  part  of  pre-war  Poland  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  long  sufferings  of  its  citizens. 
In  pursuance  of  the  policy  recommended 
in  th-  latest  radio  talk  of  His  Holiness,  Pope 
Pius  XI.  we  urge  to  take  heed  of  the  warn- 
ings extended  by  His  Holiness  to  aU  the  rul- 
ing elements  of  the  world.  In  further  pur- 
suance of  principles  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  we  earnestly  urge  a  sincere  effort  be 
made  to  bring  about  the  crystallisation  of 
Euch  principles  with  equal  oonsldaratlon  for 
all  the  people  of  the  world  and  without  any 
dlEcrimlnation  toward  any. 

The  United  Polish  Societies  of  Hartford, 
representing  over  12,000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent,  with  over  1.800  sons  In  the  armed 
forces,  are  greatly  distressed  to  see  the  use- 
lessness  of  all  the  eacrlfices  for  this  cause  and 
to  have  the  Stalin  regime  In  Soviet  Russia 
completely  dtsr^ard  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  all  the  ftmdamental  principles  of  htmuui 
rights. 

Whereas,  for  Its  sacrifices,  Poland,  first  to 
fight  the  tyrant  of  hiaman  liberties  is  now 
being,  without  having  even  the  right  to 
protest,  partitioned  by  one  of  the  United 
Nations,  Soviet  Russia. 

Whereas  the  world  knows  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia reftises  to  stand  by  the  sanctity  and 
validity  of  any  covenants  and  her  deliberate 
disregard  and  violation  of  the  rights  of  all 
her  neighboring  countries  In  her  rapacious 
desire  for  further  eq>anslon  ot  her  larfs 
empire. 

Whereas  our  President  has  proclaimed 
more  than  once  to  the  world  that  this  war 
to  end  all  wars  is  being  fought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending,  establishing,  and  preserv- 
Ing  the  same  fundamenui  rights  of  freedom 
as  we  enjoy  under  our  own  Bill  of  Rights. 

We,  unequivocally,  denounce  the  sphere  of 
Influence  conception  as  directly  opposed  tx» 
any  real  efforts  to  maintain  satisfactory 
peaceful  relations  In  the  post-war  era. 

We  take  this  opportimlty  to  express  our 
desire  that  United  States  and  Britain  should 
be  more  firm  In  dealing  with  the  Stalin  re- 
gime In  Soviet  Russia,  for  it  Is  allowed  to 
control  Central  Europe,  she  automatically 
will  extend  her  Infiuence  and  spread  her 
brand  of  Commimism  throughout  the  rest 
of  Etirope.  It  would  mean  that  this  war  In 
Europe  Is  being  waged  in  vain,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  be  the  Soviet  totalitarianism 
for  all  of  Europe. 

We.  the  patriots  and  loyal  citizens  and  de- 
ecendanu  of  our  forefathers  who  have  a!d:d 
In  building  this  beloved  country  of  ours,  the 
glorious  United  States,  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  In  consideration  of  the  high  and 
lofty  ideals  jwoclalmed  In  pursuing  this  war 
for  which  OUT  sons  and  brothers  are  fighting 
and  shedding  their  blood  on  all  the  battle- 
fields. In  conslderat4on  of  reestablishing  the 
Republic  of  Poland  in  her  full  rights,  with  a 
duly  constituted  government  and  a  truly 
representative  of  the  wUl  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  and  not  any  forcefully  Imposed  pup- 
pet regime,  in  consideration  of  the  future  ex- 
istence of  other  smaller  countries  to  use  in- 
herent rights  and  sacred  ideals  of  justice, 
liberty  and   pursuit   of   happiness  towards 
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Poland,  whooe  ultimate  fate  will  demon- 
strate the  effectlvenefls  and  real  purpose  of 
our  struggle  with  the  tyrants  who  do  not  wish 
to  aM  a  victory  for  freedom  and  real  last- 
ing peace,  but  a  complete  upheaval  of  every- 
thing that  is  guaranteed  by  our  owu  BUI  of 
RlghU  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  conclusion,  '^e  here  assembled,  de- 
nounce the  present  criminal  actions  of  the 
predatory  enslavement  of  the  peace-loving 
Polish  nation,  and  cause  anguish  and  en- 
danger a  complete  victory  of  the  democra- 
cies over  self-invested  autocracies. 

Adopted,  signed  and  accepted  at  the  Polish 
National  Home,  Hartford,  Conn.,  September 
10.  1944. 

Waltu  Maznicki. 

President. 

FSAMK  A.   ROCOWSKI, 

Vice  President. 


The  American  People  Want  to  Eat  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pub- 
licity Associates.  Inc.,  whoever  or  what- 
ever they  are,  who  sent  out  the  four-page 
clip-sheet  quoting  certain  newspaper 
articles  sympathetic  to  the  Oleo  Trust, 
surely  assembled  a  lot  of  words  but  very 
few  facts. 
Listen  to  some  of  the  statements: 
Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Journal: 

It  is  doubtful  if  repeal  will  aHect  the  price 
of  butter? 

Answer:  ShelbyvlUe  (Ky.)  News,  how- 
ever, correctly  states: 

By  forcing  the  price  of  butter  down,  the 
oleo  manufacturers  would  devalue  the  basic 
element  of  the  milk  Industry— the  price  of 
butterfat. 

Prom  the  New  York  City  Journal- 
American: 

VitamlEed  margaune.  nutritionally.  Is 
equal  to  butter  in  every  way. 

Answer:  Testimony  of  Dr.  E.  B. 
Hart,  world's  greatest  living  nutrition- 
ist, states: 

In  the  prcwnt  state  of  our  knowledge  It  U 
prepoeteroue— let  me  repeat  that— in  the 
preeent  stau  of  our  knowledge  it  is  prepoe- 
teroue  for  any  eetentut  to  make  the  blank 
•UtMDcnt  that  It  u  profsn  that  oleomar. 
■artne  or  vegetable  oils  havt  an  equivalent  to 
butterfat  in  nutrition. 

Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Letter  to 
the  editor  from  our  colleague  from  Texas. 
Hon.  W.  R.  PoAQs: 

Ttie  dairy  Interest*  can't  supply  the  Na- 
Uon'a  needs. 

The  dairy  Interests  could  if  the  New 
Deal  did  not  operate  to  hamstring  but- 
ter production.  The  dairy  industry  could 
If  the  New  Deal  spokesmen  were  as  much 
Interested  in  providing  an  acceptable 
amount  of  butter  for  the  children  and 
average  citizens  as  they  are  in  providing 
the  rich  cream— without  ration  points— 
to  "the  man  with  the  price." 

Prom  the  Qreenville.  8.  C,  News: 

The  removal  of  these  discriminatory  taxes, 
clearly  imposed  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 


competition  with  butter 
direct  Interest  to  the 
try.  since,  as  Oscar 
margarine  provided  the 
of  the  cottonseed  oil 


Is  an  objective  of 

^tton-growlng  Indus- 

jfihnston  pointed  cut. 

market  for  19  percent 

1943. 


li 


Answer:  Why  doe ; 
Carolina,  have  a  milk 
vides  them  $4   per 
milk  while  the  Mid\^est 
$2.65  per  hundredwejight 
has  South  Carolina 
percent  greater  than 


man? 

Prom    the    Jacksofiville,    Pla.,    Times 
Union: 


Margarine  Is  made  tipm 
soybeans,  and  peanuts 
and  milk. 


Answer:  Many  oth  »r  oils,  such  as  sun- 
flowerseed  oil,  musta;  dseed  oil.  and  flax- 
seed oil,  are  used,  b  it  no  milk  is  used. 


That  is  skim  milk. 


pounds  were  used  an  1  the  Oleo  Institute 
admits  it  was  skim  n  lilk.  The  oleo  peo- 
ple use  it  to  make  t  leir  oleo  smell  like 
butter.  Why  no  meition  of  the  300,000 
pounds  of  beruoate  |of  soda  used  as  a 
preservative? 

Plorida  received  a^.80  per  hundred- 
weight. O.  P.  A.-W.  ] '.  A.  price  and  a  65 
cents  per  hundredwei  jht  subsidy,  or  $5.45 
per  hundredweight  fc  r  their  milk  in  July, 
while  the  Midwest  pi  ice  of  milk  at  that 


this  State,  South 
set-up  that  pro- 
hundredweight   for 
has  a  $2.60  to 
set-up?    Why 
had  a  subsidy  85 
the  Midwest  dairy- 


oil  of  cottonseed, 
with  some  beef  fat 


Nearly  100,000,000 


time,  under  the  New 
$2.65,  with  a  35  cents 
subsidy, 
why  do 


Deal,  was  $2.60  to 
per  hundredweight 

If  this  pap^r  likes  oleo  so  weU. 

they  not   apvocate   a   plan   to 


"squirt"  oleo  oil  in  s4im  milk  and  use  it 
for  natural  milk? 

Prom  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune: 


Frances  Perkins  favois 
license  tax  on  stores  sel  Ing 
retary  Perkins  thinks  t  lis 
larly  in  the  Interest  of  tie 


fuml!  hed 


she 


Mas 


tie 


Answer:  America  Is 
try.    The  low-incomt 
should   be   provided 
cheese,  pure  evaporatdd 
same  as  the  children 
higher  income  groups 
groups  can  be 
products  because  the 
all  the  most  efficient 
food,  and,  secondly, 
told  acres  of  untillabl 
the  gTMses  Into  the 
known  to  man.    If 
Interested  In  the  low 
should  cooperate  in 
tlonal  campaign  for 
whole  milk 
first,  provide  the  low 
a  milk  when 
nutritious  as  the 
second,    will    provide 
groups  the  natural 
a  milk  as  the  high 
obtain.    If  Miss  Perkits 
cerely  interested  in 
she  and  the  New  Deal 
panionshlp  with  the 
turers  right  now,  and 
powdered  whole  milk 
group  can  save  twice 
milk  bill  as  they  will 
place  of  butter.    It 
for  Miss  Perkins  to 
10,000,000  men  and 
the  dairy  industry — oi 


Powder  id 
the  low-  n< 
reconstlt  ited 
avere  Ke 


removal  of  Federal 

margarine.    Sec- 

would  be  particu- 

low-lncome  groups. 


a  full-cream  coun- 
groups  can  and 
butter,  full- cream 
and  fluid  milk  the 
and  people  of  the 
The  low-income 
natural  dairy 
lairy  cow  is  first  of 
jroducer  of  human 
makes  use  of  un- 
land  and  converts 
reatest  single  food 
Perkins  is  really 
income  groups  she 
p^motlng  an  educa- 
use  of  powdered 
whole  milk  will, 
ncome  groups  with 
as  rich  and  as 
bottle  milk,  and, 
the    low-Income 
vitiamlns  and  as  good 
income  groups  can 
is  really  and  sin- 
low-income  group 
better  stop  com- 
18  oleo  manufac- 
kdvocate  the  use  of 
as  the  low-income 
as  much  on  their 
by  using  oleo  In 
m|ght  be  appropriate 
thinking  of  the 
4omen  working  in 
farms,  in  dairies^ 


«  ve 


in  dairy-machinery  plants,  in  farm -ma- 
chinery plants  making  machinery  used 
by  dairy  farmers,  and  not  let  herself  be- 
come a  party  to  wrecking  the  dairy  indus- 
try even  if  the  New  Deal  and  the  18  large 
oleo  corporations  are  willing  to  do  so. 
Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post: 

But,  with  butter  costing  heavy  ration 
points  it  is  Interested  in  substitutes,  and  is 
growing  Increasingly  disposed  to  favor  a 
system  whereby  margarine  can  have  its  day 
on  the  market,  too. 

Answer:  Who  put  the  16  points  on 
butter  and  2  on  oleo?  The  New  Deal  is 
working  hand-in-hand  with  the  18  large 
oleo  corporations  at  every  turn  in  the 
road. 

Surely  margarine  is  having  Its  day  on 
the  market  too,  since  425.000,000  pounds 
of  oleo  were  produced  in  1942  and 
619,000,000  pounds  in  1943.  The  W.  P.  B. 
allocated  the  oil  to  the  oleo  industry  and 
they  made  all  the  oleo  they  had  oil  to 
make.  The  W,  P.  B.  also  allocated 
176.000,000  pounds  of  good  animal  fat, 
lard,  to  the  soap  makers,  at  the  same 
time  the  New  Deal  was  setting  up  a 
scheme  to  make  the  public  eat  a  vege- 
table oil  as  found  in  oleo. 

Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

Margarine  Is  here  to  stay.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  battle  against  oleo  Is  lost.  The  wise 
fanner  will  begin  now  to  condition  himself 
to  oleo's  Inevitable  rise. 

Answer:  The  Milwaukee  Journal,  a 
pro-New  Deal  and  now  a  pro-oleo  paper, 
may  think  its  statements  are  correct,  but 
it  is  due  for  an  awakening.  A  State  such 
as  Wisconsin,  where  the  economy  of  the 
State  is  built  around  the  dairy  cow. 
where  millions  of  its  acres  can  be  used 
for  dairying  to  good  advantage  and  to 
crop  production  to  poor  advantage,  is 
not  going  to  let  this  pro-New  Deal  news- 
paper map  its  agricultural  progress,  in 
my  estimation. 

With  half  its  Income  from  milk — a 
State  long  known  for  its  progressive  lead- 
ership, with  an  agricultural  college  that 
has  been  a  great  leading  source  of  agri- 
cultural Information— it  Is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  this  New  Deal  pa- 
per will  be  able  to  obtain  much  support 
for  the  18  large  oleo  corporations  even 
though  the  New  Deal  users  do  give  the 
oleo  interest  every  aid  and  comfort.  No 
New  Deal  newspaper  will  be  able  to  tear 
down  the  dairy  Industry  of  Wisconsin  or 
Iowa  or  any  other  State  In  which  the 
people  have  made  such  a  long  and  de- 
voted effort  to  build. 

The  other  papers  stated  similar  senti- 
ments. What  the  18  large  oleo  corpora- 
tions and  the  cottonseed-oil  interests  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  Is  public  support 
and  sympathy  without  giving  the  true 
facts  or  giving  the  true  picture. 

CONCLUSIOM 

In  short,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 
Pirst.  All  the  oleo  has  and  is  being 
made  that  18  large  oleo  corporations 
could  make  with  the  oil  allocated  to  them 
by  the  W.  P.  B.  and  the  dairy  lobby  so 
glibly  referred  to  had  no  part  in  any  leg- 
islation to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  oil  allocated. 

Second.  The  Federal  tax  is  only  one- 
fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  oil  In  the 
oleo  is  being  subsidized  over  twice  what 
the  tax  brings. 
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Third.  There  would  surely  be  some 
enormous  profits  made  if  the  18  large 
oleo  corporations  could  sell  their  oleo  as 
butter.  Think  of  the  profit  on  a  product 
about  eighty-plus  of  which  has  an 
O.  P.  A.  ceiling  of  13  cents  a  pound,  like 
cottonseed  oil,  and  in  which  about  17  per- 
cent is  skim  milk  with  an  O.  P.  A.  ceiling 
of  less  than  I'i  cents  per  pound  plus 
one-half  of  1  cent's  worth  of  vitamin  A. 
No  wonder  expensive  advertising  can  be 
indulged  in  promoting  the  product. 

Fourth.  The  welfare  of  over  10.000,000 
men  working  in  dairies  and  allied  indus- 
tries is  never  considered  by  these  New 
Deal  pro-oleo  mouthpieces. 

Fifth.  These  pro-oleo  New  Dealers  as- 
sociated with  the  18  large  oleo  manufac- 
turers and  cottonseed-oil  lobby  do  not 
eat  oleo  themselves.  They  do  not  want 
their  children  to  have  to  eat  oleo,  either. 
They  want  someone  else  and  someone 
else's  children  deceived  into  eating  it. 

Sixth.  These  oleo  promoters  and  cot- 
tonseed-oil lobbyists  Join  the  New  Deal 
administration  in  the  attempts  to  wreck 
the  butter  business  of  the  Nation.  The 
American  people  will  solve  the  problem 
November  7. 
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Tribute  to  the  Late  George  W.  Norris  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  and  Statement  by 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  I),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  eulogy  on 
the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Nebraska,  The  George  Norris  I  Knew  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  with  the  accom- 
panying editor's  note,  as  printed  in  the 
Progressive  (La  Pollette)  Magazine. 
Also  a  brief  statement  I  made  in  a  radio 
broadca.st  over  WIBW,  Topeka,  Kans., 
following  Senator  Norrl.n'  death. 

In  the  broadcast  over  WIBW  I  said: 

I  cannot  close  this  talk  without  paying  a 
deserved  tribute  to  a  very  old  and  very  dear 
friend  of  ours  who  has  paaed  on.  Senator 
Oeurge  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  and  myself 
were  not  always  in  agreement  on  public  que*- 
ttons  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  we  served 
together  in  the  Senate.  This  was  particularly 
true  In  the  last  few  years,  when  it  seemed  to 
me  that  he  was  carried  to  far  extremes  by 
his  loyalty  to  the  New  Deal  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But  George  Norris  was  a  great  man,  and  a 
good  man.  He  was  honest,  sincere,  courage- 
ous, devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people,  and  had  an  abiding  faith  In  and  love 
for  the  people.  Also  he  was  a  most  lovable 
man,  in  his  personal  relations  with  his  fel- 
lows. And  he  gave  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
people  he  loved  so  well,  unstintedly  of  tola 
time  and  mind  and  body.  I  Join  with  mil- 
lions In  mourning  his  passing,  and  In  paying 
this  tribute  to  one  of  the  outstanding  Amer- 
icans of  his  day  and  generation, 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute  by 
Mr.  Neuberger  and  the  editor's  note  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

The  GsoacK  Noiais  I  Knew 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
(Editors  note:  Richard  L.  Neuberger  di- 
gresses from  his  series  of  articles  on  the 
American  outdoors  to  write  this  week  about 
the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norris.  who  was 
one  of  his  close  friends.  In  1936  Neuberger 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  Harper's  Maga- 
zine about  Norris  entitled  'A  Politician  Un- 
afraid," and  is  coauthor  of  Integrity,  a  biog- 
raphy of  Norris.) 

Throughout  the  Nation  George  W.  Norris 
was  a  symbol  of  hope  and  progress  to  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women.  In  1940  he  spoke 
In  my  home  State  of  Oregon  and  in  the 
neighboring  State  of  Washington.  Farmers 
drove  all  night  from  hundreds  of  miles  away 
to  see  and  hear  him.  At  Grand  C!o\ilee  Dam 
they  shook  his  hand  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
Some  of  them  had  been  active  in  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  for  5  decades  and  shak- 
ing hands  with  Norris  was  the  crowning 
event  of  their  lives. 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  Senator's  eyes, 
too.  as  he  looked  down  at  the  great  dam,  the 
largest  power  project  on  earth. 

"This  is  the  fulfillment  of  my  dream."  he 
said,  and  I  am  sure  he  remembered  those 
days  when  almost  alone  in  Congress  he  fought 
for  Government  development  of  America's 
rivers. 

Norris  went  back  a  long  way,  to  the  time 
of  Bryan  and  T.  R.  and  McKlnley.  I  once 
heard  Col.  C.  E.  S.  Wood,  who  fought  in  the 
Indian  Wars  with  Custer  and  Kit  Carson,  teU 
me  that  Norris  had  been  "the  standard- 
bearer  of  liberalism's  guidons  for  three  gen- 
erations of  Americans." 

AGAINST  WORLD  WAR  NO.  I 

Of  all  his  deeds  I  think  the  old  Senator 
was  most  proud  of  his  vote  in  1917  against 
American  participation  in  the  First  World 
War.  I  remember  sitting  with  him  In  the 
den  of  his  little  stucco  house  in  McCook  and 
hearing  that  tale — of  how  he  had  been  sent 
German  Iron  Crosses  In  the  mall  and  how 
he  had  gone  back  to  Nebraska  to  report  to 
his  people. 

He  rented  a  hall  at  Lincoln  and  walked 
onto  the  platform  all  alone.  No  one  would 
dare  Introduce  him.  He  looked  out  over  the 
silent  throng,  a  white-haired  old  man  In  a 
neat  black  suit  and  shoestring  tie. 

"I  have  come  home  to  tell  you  the  truth,"* 
he  began. 

Somewhere  near  the  back  of  the  hall  a 
man  applauded.  Another  man  took  it  up. 
The  applause  grew,  then  the  crowd  was  on 
Its  feet.    Cheering  commenced, 

"In  that  moment."  NorrU  told  me.  "X 
felt  repaid  for  all  the  agony,  for  all  the 
abuse,  for  all  the  vilification." 

This  event  made  a  vivid  Unpreaslon  on  his 
mind.  Yet  that  mind  waa  never  cloeed.  He 
changed  hta  mind  about  thla  war  and,  was 
an  early  advocate  of  American  intervention. 
He  supported  the  President's  foreign  policy 
on  through  from  the  fall  of  Prance, 

wrrH  'noHTXNG  bob' 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  Norrla' 
monument.  H»>  began  advocating  the  T.  V. 
A.  in  1923  when  he  opposed  the  sale  of 
Muscle  Shoals  to  Henry  Ford.  The  elder  La 
Pollette  stood  at  his  side  for  many  years. 
When  La  Pollette  died.  NorrU  said  of  him. 
"He  was  the  leader  of  the  advancing  coliunn 
of  hope  and  progress."  The  elder  La  Pollette 
never  saw  the  T.  V.  A.  buUt.  Norris  Dam  on 
the  Clinch  River  is  now  one  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s 
key  units,  although  the  old  man  declined 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  a  bust  of  him- 
self at  the  site  of  the  project. 

People  In  every  State  wrote  to  Norris  about 
Injustices  and  wrongs.     They  felt  that  In 


him  they  had  a  ready  champion.  Oregon, 
where  I  live,  is  1.700  miles  from  Nebraska, 
yet  men  and  women  on  Oregon's  farms  looked 
to  Norris  for  help  and  assistance.  To  the 
end  of  his  career  he  malnUlned  an  Interest 
In  the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Lane  of 
Oregon,  who  was  one  of  the  four  In  the 
Senate  who  stood  with  Norris  and  the  elder 
La  Pollette  against  war  in  1917. 

Norris  was  no  breast-beater  making  loud 
noises.  Neither  did  he  view  the  functioning 
of  democracy  from  Olympian  heights,  as  do 
some  liberals.  He  believed  that  democracy 
was  part  of  one's  dally  life.  He  was,  consid- 
erate to  those  who  worked  fcr  him.  He 
shunned  display  and  protocol.  He  had  no 
chauffeur.  He  and  his  wife  often  stopped 
at  tourist  homes  and  boarding  houses  on 
their  way  between  Nebraska  and  Washington. 

Norris  disliked  slickness.  Innuendo  and 
double  meaning  were  not  in  his  arsenal.  He 
trusted  people  who  were  open-handed  and 
outspoken.  He  asked  simple,  direct  ques- 
tions. A  number  of  administration  support- 
ers did  not  want  the  late  J.  D.  Ross  to  be  the 
first  director  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Author- 
ity. J.  D.  wore  high  shoes,  suspenders,  and 
big  hats.  "J.  D.  Is  right  down  the  line  for 
public  power,  isn't  he?  "  asked  Norris.  The 
President  appointed  J.  D. 

THE  LAST   WAR 

The  last  time  I  saw  Norris  was  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1942,  shortly  before  I  went  to  Alaska 
with  the  United  States  Army  Engineers.  I 
spent  the  afternoon  in  his  office  with  him  and 
Irving  Dilliard  of  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 
who  is  now  also  in  the  Army. 

The  Senator  talked  of  his  past.  He  relived 
the  days  when  he  overthrew  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non. He  spoke  of  T.  V.  A.  and  BonnevUle 
and  Coulee  and  what  they  could  do  for  the 
Nation.  He  stood  again  with  the  little  group 
of  willful  men.  He  said  this  would  have  to 
be  the  last  war  or  we  all  were  finished.  He 
tired  as  the  shadows  of  late  afternoon  lined 
the  park  outside. 

Dilliard  and  I  got  up  to  leave.  "Good-bye. 
Irving."  Norris  said,  "Good-bye.  Dick.  You 
boys  and  the  rest  all  over  the  country  will 
have  to  carry  on.  I  am  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.    My  part  in  the  struggle  Is  over." 

I  looked  back  as  we  left  the  office.  In  the 
gathering  dusk  his  white  hair  stood  up  like 
a  plume. 


Hurrah  for  President  JemisonI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or  ALABAMA 
•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  13,  1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gen.  C.  W, 
Hooper  often  said  in  my  hearing  that 
after  70  years  of  living  in  Selma.  Ala.,  he 
had  never  known  a  mean  Negro  who  had 
not  been  made  so  by  a  mean  white  man. 

Selma  is  the  coimty  seat  of  Dallas 
County,  wherein  46,000  Negroes  live  hap- 
pily, sharing  its  blessings  with  their  14,- 
000  white  neighbors. 

If  (jeneral  Hooper  were  still  one  of 
Alabama's  living  leaders  he  would  prob- 
ably amend  his  testimonial  thus:  "I  have 
never  known  a  mean  Negro  who  was  not 
made  so  by  a  mean  white  man  or  by  a 
professional  agitator  of  one  race  or  jthe 
other." 

P\)r  since  his  day  there  have  been  In- 
terlopers who  have  tried  occasionally  to 
sow  the  seed  of  mistrust  and  prejudice 
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In  the  hope  of  a  harvest  of  hate.  But 
the  soil  of  Alabama  is  always  moist  with 
the  "milk  of  human  kindness"  and 
quickly  extinguishes  the  burning  words 
of  such  paid  incendiaries,  its  air  Is  so 
laden  with  color-blind  friendliness  that 
•niy  the  friendly  find  the  atmosphere 
congenial. 

So  It  is  that  the  leaders  of  each  race 
are  men  of  good  will,  whose  words  and 
lives  bear  witness  to  the  truth  experience 
has  taught  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
cknibt. 

An  instance  of  such  leadership  has  re- 
cently occurred.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
quote  an  editorial  from  the  September 
12. 1S44.  Issue  of  the  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- 
Journal,  of  which  Col.  Edward  B.  Field 
Is  the  editor: 
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lA  IS  PBOVD  or  m.  jncuoif 

SeliiM  is  given  new  cause  (or  pride  In  the 
loundnees  of  tta  Negro  leadership  by  the  ad- 
drcM  at  Dr.  D.  V.  Jemlson,  pastor  of  the 
Viberaaele  Baptist  Church  here,  to  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention  In  Dallas,  follow- 
ing hia  reelection  as  president  of  the  largt 
group. 

Dr.  Jemlaon  toM  the  convention  that  "white 
and  Nagro  raaidenta  o<  the  South  ahould  be 
•Xlowtd  to  work  out  their  own  problema" 
Without  meddling  from  outsiders,  and  be  de- 
-flned  pure  democracy  as  meaning  "civil  llb- 
•rues  and  the  four  freedoms  fo-  every  man 
irrespective  of  race  or  color." 

To  taka  this  stand  requlrad  a  great  deal  of 
the  courage  of  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
local  church  leader,  for  his  address  came  after 
Mfcral  speakers  had  arisen  on  the  floor  of 
tte  eonventlun  to  voice  demands  for  raclsd 
<q«kllty.  That  his  position  was  in  conflict 
with  the  temper  of  the  delegates  as  a  whole 
Is  attSBitad  by  tb«  fact  that  the  convention 
voted  to  strike  from  the  record  the  remarks 
mad*  by  bim.  subsltuting  a  resolution  de- 
claring "racial  problems  should  be  solved  by 
Um  Mortli  and  South  whit*  and  Negro  pco- 
pto  wortdnt  togMhar." 

This  aetkm  was  repudiation,  In  effect,  at 
pTMldent  jMUtson  by  the  convention,  but 
b*  UDtfoabt«dly  finds  reassurance  In  knowl- 
edge gained  from  long  experience  that  h«  is 
following  th«  cours*  by  which  the  Negro  race 
fastest  and  surest  can  achieve  Its  destiny. 
Be  knows  that  in  th«  past  60  years  Negroes 
hav*  made  the  greatest  progress  ever  re- 
corded for  any  people  In  a  simUar  period  of 
time,  and  that  this  progress  was  achieved 
chiefly  through  help  from  southern  whites 
desirous  of  living  In  peacefiil  nelghborllnaas. 

He  also  knows  that  onoe  the  bonds  of  sym- 
patlMtlc  friendliness  between  whites  and  Ne- 
groes are  strained  by  friction  arising  from 
oittalde  tntarferoice  It  will  be  the  Negroes 
who  wlil  suffer  the  roost  from  the  upsetting 
of  amicable  relations  under  which  they  have 
traveled  so  far  in  so  short  a  time. 

Whatever  the  meddlers  and  r^ormers  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  greatest  friend  of 
the  Negro  Is  the  southern  white  man.  and 
It  would  be  the  height  of  foolhardiness  to 
friendship  for  promises  that 
be  materiallasd  and  which  are  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  psllttcal  advantage. 

ror  trying  to  point  out  to  his  people  the 
folly  of  departing  from  the  open  road  upon 
wtUfdi  ttiey  hav*  remgrwsert  so  splendidly 
la  reMBt  years.  Dr.  JWmlson  deserves  the 
th*^*T  of  whites  and  Negroes  alike.  The 
wlitte  people  of  this  section,  we  are  s\ire,  are 
I4>preciative  of  his  effort,  for  they  honestly 
are  desirous  of  conttnxiation  of  the  mutual 
wadentandlng  that  has  meant  ao  much  to 
both  races.  If  the  Negroes  are  not  apprecia- 
tive BOW.  they  will  be  vben  they  learn  to 
their  eorrow  that  thoee  who  seek  to  lead  them 
Into  talse  trails  are  doing  so  with  a  definite 
pmiwee.  and  it  la  not  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  negro  rac*. 


American  Prisoners  oi  the  Japanese 
Gaveramcit 
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HON.  LUTHER  A 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£F  RXSENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September  19,  1944 


fiom 
State 


Mr.     LUTHER    A. 

Speaker,  on  August  31 
Congressional  Record 
dated  August  29,  1944. 
Hull,  the  Secretary  of 
present  status  of  negotiations 
erence  to  American  nsjtionals 
by  the  Japanese 

On  September  1  there 
the  Department  of  Sta  ;e 
statement  with  ref erenc  * 
made  by  our  Government 
plies  to  our  nationals 
Japanese  Government, 
granted,  I  submit  same 
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Govern  ment 


was  released  by 

an  additional 

to  elTorts  being 

to  send  sup- 

nterned  by  the 

md  under  leave 

lerewith : 
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regird 


AUed 


exprea  led 


slip 
bieqi 


imed  by 


On  June  8.  1944,  by 
the  Department  of  State 
communication  had  been 
Japanese  Oovemment, 
ernment  channels,  in 
movement  by  a  Japanese 
plies  which  were   forwitrd^d 
last  fall  and  subsequent 
supplies   via   Soviet    terrl 
American    and    other 
temed  in  the  Par  East 
announcement,  it  was 
the  Soviet  Oovemment  in 
government  kindly 
to  cooperate,   naming  a 
adjacent  to  Vladivostok  w 
plies  already  on  Soviet 
picked  up  by  a  Japanese 
alternative  port  where  su' 
might    be    transshipped, 
ernment  suggested  also  th  i 
warding  subsequent 
land  rail  route  to  Japan 

Upon  being  Informed  ol 
Japanese  Oovemment 
willingness  to  send  a  ship 
cent  to  Vladivostok  na: 
ernment.  but  the  Japanesi 
sponse  Imposed  certain 
which   had   to   be  met 
willing  to  dispatch  a  shi] 
Certain  of  those  condltloi  s 
to  the  Soviet  Govemmer  t 
the    Japanese    Govemmeit 
promptly  forwarded   to 
ment  for  Its  urgent 
the  Soviet  Government 
communicated  directly  to 
ernment  the  former's 
meet  the  additional 
ernment  of  the  United 
the  Japanese  Government 
Government  of  its  wlUinpJi 
conditions  laid  down  by 
ernment    to   which   the 
United  States  was  require  I 

As  the  matter  now  stanfs 
ernment  has  granted 
anese  ship  to  enter  a 
the  supplies  now  on  Soviet 
Ing    distribution    to 
Allied  prisoners  of  war  an: 
held  by  Japan.     The 
accorded  safe  conduct  b] 
ernment  within  Soviet 
Allied    mUltary    authorities 
waters.     The  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  all  costs 
transportation  of  these 
has  confirmed  to  the 
the  willingness  of  the 
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Hon.  Cordell 

,  advising  the 

with  ref- 

interned 


release  No.  214, 
uinounced  that  a 
received  from  the 
through  Swiss  Gov- 
to  the  onward 
!hlp  of  relief  sup- 
to  Vladivostok 
shipments  of  relief 
ory    intended   for 
nationals    In- 
ha  stated  in   that 
to  consvUt 
the  matter.    That 
its  willingness 
^vlet   Pacific  port 
the  relief  sup- 
tferritory  might  be 
and  naming  an 
uent  shipments 
The    Soviet   Gov- 
possibility  of  for- 
shlpifients  by  an  over- 


the  foregoing  the 
ln4icated  its  general 
to  the  port  adja- 
the  Soviet  Gov- 
''jovernmenfe  re- 
adllitional  conditions 
before  it  would  be 
for  this  purpose, 
were  of  concern 
and  accordingly 
's    response    was 
Soviet  Govern- 
In  reply 
i  tated  that  it  had 
the  Japanese  Gov- 
wiUl  igness  generally  to 
condiliona,  and  the  Gov- 
hss  Informed 
through  the  Swiss 
ess  to  meet  those 
he  Japanese  Gov- 
«)le   assent   at  the 
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SOVI  Bt 


Am(  Tican 


the  Soviet  Gov- 
for  a  Jap- 
port  to  take  on 
territory  awalt- 
and    other 
civilian  internees 
Jap^cese  ship  will  be 
the  Soviet  Gov- 
ters  and  by   the 
outside    those 
Government  has 
connected  with  the 
Btif  piles  to  Japan  and 
Government 
SUtes  fully  to 


Jap  mese 
United 


reciprocate  In  regard  to  the  transportation 
and  distribution  of  relief  supplies  sent  by 
Japan  for  Japanese  nationals  in  United  States 
custody. 

As  regards  subsequent  shlpmento  of  rellcX 
supplies,  the  Soviet  Government  hes  again 
suggested  to  the  Japanese  Oovemment  that 
shipments  be  sent  overland  to  Japan  if  the 
Japanese  Government  continues  to  refuse  to 
utilize  the  port  named  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
eriunent  for  this  purpose.  The  United  SUtes 
Government,  for  its  part,  has  urged  the 
Japanese  Go^rnment  to  use  this  means  by 
which  we  can  make  regular  and  continuous 
shipments  of  supplemental  foodstuffs,  med- 
icines, and  clothing  for  American  and  other 
Allied  nationals  in  Japan  and  Japanese- 
occupied  territories.  It  is  hoped  that  as  a 
result  of  these  developments  the  supplies 
that  have  been  so  long  awaiting  onward 
shipment  from  Soviet  territory  will  scon  reach 
those  for  whom  intended. 


The  1944  Quebec  G>nference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NrW   HAMPSHiaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  imanimcus  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Another  Brush-off."  which  was 
printed  in  the  Concord  Monitor,  Concord, 
N.  H.  It  is  interesting  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

ANOTHEH  BRTWH-OTF 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
Americans  chuckled  wr>ly  when  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Messrs.  Rocsevelt  and  Chtuchill 
that  Joseph  Stalin  had  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  conference  at  Quebec  but  that  he 
could  not  come  because  Russian  Armies  were 
on  the  march. 

The  armies  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  also  on  the  march — but  Stalin  is 
playing  the  better  politics,  partictilarly  in- 
ternatonai  (>olltics,  and  has  throughout  this 
war.  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  world 
suspect  that  this  is  so. 

Stalin  did  something  neither  Great  Britain 
nor  the  United  States  would  have  the  imag- 
ination nor  the  reality  to  do  when  he  algixed 
a  nonaggression  pact  with  Germany,  earning 
the  bitter  resentment  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 
icans for  the  time  being  but  possibly  post- 
poning Invasion  of  Russia  until  after  Hitler 
had  struck  toward  Great  Britain,  though 
Hitler  hated  and  mistrusted  the  Britifh  less. 

Stalin  has  accepted  lend-lec:se  for  all  it  was 
wcrth,  without  getting  involved  in  any  po- 
litical promises,  either  as  to  future  repay- 
ment or  other  obligations. 

Stalin  has  deigned  to  meet  Messrs.  Church- 
Ill  and  Rcxaevelt  once,  close  to  Russia,  and 
at  the  Teheran  conference  the  Anglo -Amer- 
icans apparently  got  nothing. 

Stalin  is  treating  with  neighboring  states 
In  Europe  and  Asia  as  he  pleases.  He  occu- 
pied Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  half  of  Po- 
land, and  Bessarabia  in  Rumania  near  tlie 
beginning  of  the  war.  Now  he  is  saying 
where  their  boxinds  will  be  following  the  war, 
or  is  prepared  to  do  so.  without  yielding  to 
Anglo-American  idealism.  Stalin  also  will 
dictate  the  terms  of  peace  for  Finland.  He 
has  tremendous  Influence  In  much  at  Chins. 


And  he  probably  will  participate  in  the  dec- 
iminatlon  of  Japanese  power  in  good  time. 
Nor  has  he  ignored  the  Balkans,  or  Asia 
Minor,  or  the  states  of  southern  Asia,  and  he 
is  courting  Italy. 

The  sphere  of  Influence  of  Russia  when  this 
war  Is  over  will  be  vast,  covering  the  bulk  of 
tx)th  Asia  and  Europe,  and  Stalin  can  claim 
the  same  regional  interest,  if  not  a  greater 
regional  Interest,  in  Eurasia,  than  we  or  the 
Britlrh  or  anyone  else  can  claim. 

Russia  is  going  its  oun  way,  dealing  with 
th?  Anglo-Americans  when  that  is  to  Russia's 
r.dvantage,  and  otherwise  doing  as  she  pleases. 
She  has  discovered  her  power,  as  we  have  only 
partially  done.  We  know  we  are  productively 
the  first  Nation  of  the  earth,  but  we  also 
know  that  we  are  not  yet  realistic  participants 
in  establishing  a  world  order  other  than  upon 
the  old,  old  iMlance  of  power  politics  basis. 

When  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  can  sit  down 
together  again  with  Joseph  Stalin,  and  that 
will  be  at  Stalin's  pleasure,  then  a  conference 
will  be  warranted  between  the  two.  But  until 
they  can  they  are  only  playing  Anglo-Ameri- 
can politics  and  not  world  politics.  In  the 
Anglo-American  political  area  Churchill  seems 
to  be  having  his  own  way,  too.  Just  as  Stalin 
does  in  the  larger  sphere  of  world  politics. 

Our  money  doesn't  talk.  What  we  have  we 
give  away,  without  return.  Our  vaunted  good 
neighbor  policy  in  our  own  hemisphere  earns 
us  mainly  the  designation  of  sucker.  The 
Central  and  South  American  States  take  what 
we  give  and  then  defy  vis. 

Some  day  this  Nation  may  grow  up  inter- 
nationally. That  day  has  not  come  yet.  We 
haven't  learned  how  to  win  the  respect  of 
other  states.  All  we  have  done  is  to  arouse 
their  Jealousy,  or  to  whet  their  greed.  They 
waste  no  admiration  on  the  United  StaUs. 
When  and  where  they  can  they  use  us,  and 
cling  to  their  own  designs. 

The  warm  psreonallty  of  a  President  may 
be  a  political  asset  in  keeping  him  in  office 
in  this  country  but  it  is  an  Ineffectual  asset 
in  the  field  of  international  politics.  Nor 
can  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  main- 
tain their  rightful  dignity  in  the  world  by 
having  their  leaders  repeatedly  announce  at 
their  innumerable  conferences  that  Stal.n 
has  once  more  given  them  the  go-by  because 
"the  Russian  Armies  are  on  the  march." 


General  Marshall's  Address  to  the 
American  Legion  Convention 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  ad- 
dressed the  National  American  Legion 
Convention  at  Chicago. 

His  recital  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
and  the  reasons  for  the  Allied  success 
comes  from  an  authoritative  source,  and 
should  therefore  be  preserved  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Congress,  and  under  leave  grant- 
ed, same  is  submitted  herewith. 

Complete  Allied  victory  in  Europe  will 
soon  be  achieved,  and  no  single  individ- 
ual is  entitled  to  more  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Allied  arms  than  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Chi- 
cago speech,  in  which  he  pleads  that  the 


conflicting  peacetime  Interests  of  all 
countries  be  composed  as  has  been  our 
military  differences  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  is  of  special  significance.  If  we  can 
harmonize  our  differences  to  win  war, 
^hy  cannot  we  use  the  same  common- 
sense  methods  to  prevent  war  and  pre- 
serve peace? 

Last  September  In  my  talk  to  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion  I  explained  that 
we  finally  had  reached  the  point  where  we 
could  shift  our  principal  efforts  from  the 
organization  of  air  and  ground  armies  to  the 
problem  of  deploying  these  vast  forces  over- 
seas and  launching  a  series  of  great  offen- 
sive operations.  Since  then  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  prolonged  air  assault  on  Europe, 
the  campaign  north  through  Italy,  the  land- 
ings in  France,  and  the  forward  surge  of 
the  Allied  Armies  to  the  German  frontier, 
coordinated  with  the  massive  attacks  of  the 
Soviet  forces,  followed  by  the  collapse  of  Pin- 
land,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria. 

You  must  also  have  followed  our  Increas- 
ingly rapid  advances  through  the  Japanese 
fortified  bases  in  the  Central  and  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  areas,  until  today  the  en- 
emy admits  to  his  people  the  precarious  na- 
ture of  the  situation.  In  the  Far  East  we 
have  only  had  a  small  but  an  extremely  po- 
tent force  of  United  States  ground  troops. 

However,  our  campaign  in  the  air  in  that 
area  has  t)een  on  a  constantly  Increasing 
scale,  especially  notable  for  the  tremendous 
logistical  task  Involved  in  the  movement  of 
supplies  over  the  Himalayas  into  China.  Gen- 
eral Stllwell's  development  and  leadership  of 
a  highly  effective  Chinese  striking  force  were 
most  important  factors  in  the  north  Burma 
campaign  of  the  past  spring  and  summer. 

strpDUoamr  ovxa  nazis  psoveo 

During  recent  months  our  great  advantage 
over  the  Germans  lay  in  the  quality  and 
training  of  our  men,  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  their  equipment  and  the  skill  dis- 
played by  higher  commanders  and  staffs  in 
the  handling  of  divisions,  corps,  and  armies. 
The  fact  that  the  now  historic  break-through 
to  the  south  and  east  and  finally  to  the 
northeast  of  Patton's  Third  Army  was  car- 
ried out  by  three  army  corps  which  hcd 
never  before  been  engaged  in  battle  is  evi- 
dence of  the  quality  of  our  leaders  and  the 
soundness  of  the  training  given  the  troops. 

The  large-scale  maneuvers  in  Louisiana 
and  in  the  desert  region  of  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, declared  an  amazing  dividend  in  the 
dramatic  liberation  of  France. 

Pew  people,  I  am  sure,  comprehend  what 
is  Involved  in  the  deployment  of  otir  8,000.- 
OOO-man  Army.  The  missions  of  the  Air 
Forces  called  for  approximately  1,000,030  men 
and  1,000  squadrons  overseas.  The  deploy- 
ment of  this  vast  force  was  comp'.cted  in  May. 
In  addition  there  are  newly  formed  squad- 
rons for  the  operation  of  the  already  famous 
B-29  bombers  which  are  carrying  the  war  to 
the  Japanese  homeland. 

Of  the  ground  Army,  more  than  60  divi- 
sions have  reached  the  Jront.  thoroughly 
trained,  equipped,  and  most  of  them  already 
battle  tested.  But  an  even  greater  strength 
in  corps  and  Army  combat  troops  as  well  as 
service  units  totaling  more  than  2,155,000 
officers  and  men  accompanied  these  divisions 
abroad.  The  movement  of  additional  troops 
overseas  goes  forward  in  a  constantly  in- 
creased flood  of  both  men  and  materiel. 
Eight  divisions  sail  this  month. 

This  deployment  of  o\ir  air  and  ground 
forces  literally  around  the  globe  Involves  a 
monumeiital  undertaking  in  transportation 
and  supply.  The  Air  Transport  Command 
alone  has  more  than  110,000  men  engaged  in 
the  operation  of  135,000  miles  of  air-supply 
systems.  The  Army  Transportation  Corps 
employs  1,600  ships  in  moving  men  and  sup- 
plies overseas.  Then  there  is  a  continuing 
and    constantly   increasing   burden   for    the 


maintenaiiice  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
services  and  for  the  re)>laceraeQt  of  battle 
casualties  and  the  huge  materiel  wastage  in- 
evitable in  campaign. 

It  is  no  simple  matter  to  supply  millions 
of  American  soldiers  on  the  fighting  fronts 
and  keep  them  fully  equipped  and  provided 
with  every  necEsalty;  nevertlieless  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  expedite  the  movement  overseas 
of  the  remaining  combat  troops  in  continen- 
tal United  States. 

VAST    CAMPATCN    PLANS    OUTLINED 

In  planning  campaigns  we  must  provide 
for  a  myriad  of  requirements  of  almost  every 
conceivable  description.  These  greatly  in- 
fluence the  timing,  the  extent,  and  the  char- 
acter and  direction  of  operations.  In  a  global 
war  of  the  present  stupendous  proportions 
the  logistical  requirements  have  ramifications 
so  diverse  and  so  numerous  that  one  has  the 
feeling  of  picking  h*8  way  through  a  verttable 
maze  of  obstacles  and  uncertainties.  So  far 
we  have  been  reasonably  successful  and  I  l>e- 
li^ve  that  we  have  imposed  far  greater  difll- 
!  culties  upon  our  enemies.  Witness  approxi- 
mately 160.000  Japanese  troops  cut  off  from 
their  supplies  and  withering  on  the  vine,  with 
the  same  fete  now  in  store  for  even  larger 
garr  Irons. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  reached  a  crucial  stage  of  the  war. 
The  size  and  fury  of  the  attacks  must  con- 
stantly increase.  The  pressure  on  the  enemy 
must  not  be  eased  for  a  single  moment  untU 
his  last  squad  is  battered  into  a  sUte  of  help- 
lessness. 

Today  and  every  day  thousands  of  air- 
planes fiash  on  missions  in  advance  of  our 
armies.  Before  dawn  tomorrow  and  every 
morning  until  the  victory  has  been  won. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  soldiers 
will  move  forward  from  comfortless  fcx 
holes  and  bivouacs,  sweating  In  the  Tropics, 
chilled  or  freezing  In  the  damp  European 
fall,  to  press  an  unrelenting  assault  against 
the  enemy.  They  will  go  about  this  duty 
with  a  courageous  determination  to  gev  on 
with  the  Job,  without  heslUtlon  over  the 
question  of  personal  safety.  It  is  our  duty 
to  make  sure  that  the  flow  of  relnforcemen's 
and  of  munitions  keeps  pace  with  their  ad- 
vances. 

A  conspicuous  factor  in  the  sustained  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  six  weeks  has  l>een  the 
steady  flow  of  well-trained  men  to  replace 
combat  losses.  Our  divisions  are  kept  at 
full  strength  from  day  to  day.  The  losses 
suffered  by  battle  casualties  are  u  ually 
made  good  within  24  hours,  and  the  mlcslng 
materiel  In  trucks,  tanks,  and  guns  is  being 
replaced  at  the  same  rate. 

CESMAN    LOSSZ3    AKE    CrPEO 

On  the  German  side  of  the  line,  divisions 
dwindling  in  sUength  and  gradually  losing 
the  bulk  of  their  heavy  equipment  always 
find  themselves  beset  by  full  Americsn  teams 
whose  strength  never  seems  to  vary  and 
whose  numbers  are  constantly  IncreaslnK. 
These  German  deficiencies  will  bring  about 
their  downfall  if  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  see  to  It  that  our  forces  are  main- 
tained day  in  and  day  out  at  full  strength 
and  supplied  with  every  possible  need. 

We  have  a  stern  duty  here  at  home  if  our 
attacks  are  to  surge  forward  in  constantly 
increasing  strength  and  power  during  whet 
we  all  hope  are  the  last  hours  of  this  great 
European  conflict.  We  must  let  nothing 
divert  cur  efforts  from  the  great  purpose  of 
all  these  sacrifices  of  life  and  expenditures 
of  money.  We  must  remember  that  the 
individual  soldier  will  place  Just  as  much 
importance  on  his  life  in  the  final  week  of 
the  victorious  advance  as  he  does  today.  If 
the  protective  covering  fire  of  bombs  and 
artillery  Is  curtailed  in  any  degree  because 
of  shortages  in  supply,  there  will  be  a  bitter 
resentment. 

Recently  we  were  forced  to  inform  the  com- 
manders in  the  field  that  we  could  not  g.ve 
them   the   quantities  of   Iximbs   and  shells 
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they  demanded,  but  I  am  now  eble  to  re- 
port that  prcduction  rates  have  finally  risen 
■otnewhat.  and  we  hope  that  the  rationing 
of  such  nectsalUea  will  aoon  be  unneces- 

Recently  It  haa  appeared  that  as  our 
forcea  have  gained  pcsttiona  from  which  to 
atrlka  at  the  heart  of  Germany  and  Just  aa 
they  are  breaking  Into  the  last  Japanese  out- 
poata.  the  feeling  that  an  early  victory  to  aa- 
aured  cauaes  certain  cl  our  people  to  relsz 
in  the  war  effort  and  turn  to  other  consldera- 
tlona.  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
'■ueoaaa  of  otir  military  efforts  provided  we 
caa  have  ataady  backing  on  this  sld;  of  the 
oceana  until  the  ceaaatlon  of  hoatlUtlea  to 
actually  announced. 

VCnSAlV  AID  IS  PRAIBD 

I  am  talking  vary  frankly  to  you  veterans 
cf  the  L:g.on  bacauM  your  understanding  in- 
fluence has  been  of  great  aastotance  to  me 
In  the  past  and  the  War  Department  to  ds- 
p«Qdlnff  on  your  help  to  weather  the  galea  of 
tiM  Aaal  fighting  In  Germany  and  the  rapid 
tnamHr  cf  our  military  power  to  tbe  Pacific. 
,-  There  to  also  a  vary  apaclal  reason  why 
tba  young  armlaa  of  this  war  bavt  a  right  to 
your  strong  support  in  what  la  ytt  to  eome. 
They  have  juat  daUvared  Iron  the  enemy 
tiM  — MUrfa  af  imr  fearela  brottoara  in  arma 
who  fail  in  your  war:  ttiay  bava  fliran  you  ba«k 
yastt  great  war  memoriala  and  that  hava  re* 
<— M>i  ftm  baiiHialii   ill  «f  tlmn  from 

lf)|l1MI  MMhU  OHWM,  MMOMIi  OMlMfnf. 
dtaiaatt'Tbiafrr.  »n\*m,nt  am  iha  Mgrna 
lillaiH.  amM  tha  |>tains  MrtH  §1  MaMM  to 
iha  awful  Aatde  ff  the  M«>u«a«ArfdfiM  and 
•t.  MiUMl,    A»4  amu  w»ia,  jJity  dMi  ii  for 

jPMI  M  HM  Ma§  AflMrMall   HMMW>  Al   MP 

HMM  §a4  vMIMfi  a  t$w  dafa'  %imt, 

With  itiat,  ihay  »r9  alNHit  Id 
art  9i  war  tnut  Oar* 
Mia  anafNy  mif 
kdit  IMMI  pagardlng  our  MUWary  e  mpetenaa 
to  flftit  wtll  ba  dupaiied  tn  an 
and  final  mannar. 
to  the  most  urrlble  tragedy  of  the 
race  and  it  should  not  be  prolonged 
longer  than  to  abaolntaly  naeaaaary. 
Tat  M  WMf  have  baen  a  good  thing  for  the 
fuMlMttMt  our  millUry  forces  found  the 
appuiillBlty  to  develop  and  display  their 
power  on  the  battlefield,  ao  that  the  would- 
,ba  tyrants  of  the  future  may  realize  the 
power  of  our  great  democracy  and  the  will- 
ingness of  ita  people  to  defend  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  agalnat  wanton  de- 
atrtKClon  at  the  hands  of  European  dictators 
or  tnacherous  barb«Lrians  of  the  Pacific. 


nnrr  or  commakd 

Plnally.  I  would  ask  that  you  keep  care- 
fully In  mind  that  I  have  told  you  several 
tlmea  in  the  past  and  now  repeat  again,  that 
our  power  to  defeat  the  enemy  with  cer- 
tainty and  wlthotit  the  bitter  cost  of  long 
delaya  haa  bean  largely  due  to  the  carefully 
organlaad  cooperation  of  the  Brltlsh-Ameri- 
aaa  fareaa  under  unity  of  command.  This 
baa  made  poaalble  our  great  successes,  the 
coordinating  of  our  efforts  with  the  vast 
campaigns  of  the  Ruaalan  armies  and  the 
Chlnaaa  forcea.  and  has  permitted  the  ef- 
fective employment  of  the  other  Allied  forces 
who  bear  their  portion  of  the  heat  of  the 
battle. 

9or  the  past  year  the  sole  hope  of  our 
anamtaa  haa  baen  to  create  dissension  in  the 
Allied  ranks;  and  they  are  still  hard  at  It. 
Blekerlng  over  poat-war  righta  should  not  be 
parmlttad  to  delay  the  armistice  or  sully  the 


Let's  finish  thto  terrible  hnnincaa  aa  a  great 
team,  the  greatest  the  world  haa  ever  known, 
and  then  reaolve  the  confiicting  peacetime 
Interests  of  our  countries  with  something  of 
the  orderly  procedure  which  haa  enabled  us 
to  compoee  our  military  differences  in  the 
much  raof*  dlfleolt  buaineea  of  conducting 
a  global  war. 


Plajriiig  Poliiks  With  the  Conduct  of  the 
Wai 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  narks  In  the  Rec- 
ou>,  I  include  the  fdlowing  broadcast 
made  by  Mr.  Martin  figronsky  over  ra- 
dio station  WMAL.  \  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  Ssptember  13.  194  ,  and  an  editorial 
entitled  *Mr.  D3wey  on  MacArthur." 
which  appeared  in  th ;  New  York  Times 
of  Friday,  S;;ptember  15.  1844: 

FLATOia  rounca  wtth  '  ■nt  oowovcr  or  nn 

WAS 

(By  Martin  i  gronsky) 

Today  In  Valantlna,  lebr..  in  tha  eourta 
of  a  prata  aonfarence  hi  d  in  tba  lounga  ear 
cf  hto  apaelal  train,  th  Mapubiioan  Prasl* 
daatial  itornlnaa,  Oot.  1  urniu  Daway,  mada 
a  oommant  on  Oenaral  M^cArthur's  role  in 
tha  war  aaainH  Japan  that  martta  attan- 
lUtn.  Ut,  D*ii9f  waa  »  bad  by  a  raportar  if 
fit  IM4  iMsii  tkat  .n  e«  fttt  cdmmantfar  for 
tfif  f»«iA«  m$t  Ui  bi  ai  ^§9n  at  tba  ^tiabaf 
■Matthg  b»iwHn  9f$m\9tM  lloMavalt  biMl 
9ftm§  MlMlatar  Churahll.  To  thta,  tha  Ck/v« 
ffiMf  ra|)lia<l  that  Mfl  imtU  yf  (hii  bUid 
IfivulvH  a  iraat  many  kdtori.  To  thia  (n- 
no«U£tia  bmNrir,  Mr.  Oa«  #9  tbaii  addad  a  bit. 
Ifif  potlUaat  aawimiit.  Ha  said;  "Kuw  that 
Oafioral  MaaArtfcuf  no  oB«ar  to  a  poiitlaal 
ibraat  to  Mr,  Aooaafolt  t  aaam*  appruprtata 
(IMI  bla  MafAlAaaut  U  mt  ba  given  greater 
acopa  and  racognltion."  Praaaad  further,  the 
Oovaraov  than  aaid  he  beltoved  that  Mac- 
Arthur  bad  parformed  iitiraclea  with  inade- 
quate supplies,  inadequi  U  air  force,  and  in- 
adequate ground  forces,  It  to  ImporUnt  to 
notice  the  sequence  of  the  reporter's  ques- 
tions and  Mr.  Dewey's  i  nswers.  It  was  the 
Governor  who  ciioee  to  3Ut  bis  answer  on  a 
political  level  by  impl]  Ing  in  hto  original 
answer  that  MacArthur  bad  been  kept  short 
of  supplies  in  the  Pacifii  because  of  political 
reaaons.  Turn  Mr.  Djv  ey's  words  any  way 
you  like  and  it  is  impoai  ibie  to  see  what  else 
he  could  have  meant.  As  the  Republican 
Presidential  nominee,  ii  r.  Deway  occupies  a 
poaiticn  of  great  respc  asibillty.  Also  the 
Governor's  record  throu  jiiout  his  pericd  of 
public  service  to  such  Jiat  it  ctxi  be  said 
with  positiveneaa  that  I  [r.  Dewey  recogni2es 
the  reaponaitility  of  hi  i  position.  For  all 
these  reaacns.  and  bees  use  Mr.  Dewey  to  a 
man  of  considerable  pre  7en  moral  integrity, 
his  commenta  on  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
forces  that  were  placed  i  Lt  MacArthur's  com- 
mand and  his  implication  that  this  inade- 
q\Uicy  was  primarily  cau  sed  by  political  rea- 
sons, must  be  taken  at  1  heir  face  value.  To 
take  them  at  their  fac ;  value  means  that 
Governor  Dewey  ecc\is<  s  President  Roose- 
velt— for  the  President  is  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Amerlcj  n  armed  forces — of 
allowing  politics  to  welg  i  heavier  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  war  than  thi  military  necessities 
of  our  armed  forces  In  1  be  Pacific.  This,  in 
turn,  means  that  Mr.  Dewey  accuses  the 
President  of  regarding  v  )tes  as  more  impor- 
tant than  American  live  s.  Thto  is  true,  be- 
cause having  covered  thj  war  in  the  Pacific 
aa  a  correspondent  attac  led  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  headquarters.  can  report  to  you 
that  the  Japs  play  for  cceps  in  the  Pacific 
war — that  at  any  point  iphere  the  American 
forces  had  Inadequate  strength.  American 
soldiers  paid  for  thto  in  idequacy  with  their 
Uvea.    Thto  to  the  moat  serious  charge  that 


can  be  leveled  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  wartime— this  charge  of  sacrificing 
American  lives  on  foreign  battlefields  for 
reasons  of  domestic  politics.  It  to  the  kind 
of  a  charge  that  Mr.  Dewey  should  staled 
ready  to  prove.  Now.  Mr.  Dewey  has  never 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Anglo-American 
chiefs  cf  staff.  Nor.  even  by  nature  of  his  po- 
sition aa  Ocvemcr  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  could  he  have  been  privy  to  the  great- 
est of  all  secrets  of  our  high  command-.— tha 
exact  disposition  of  American  armed  forces 
on  the  world's  battle  fronts.  Thus  it  aeema 
unlikely  that  he  could  prove  such  a  charge. 
Furthermore,  aa  a  correspondent  with  M:ic- 
Arthur  for  nearly  a  year  after  the  fnll  of  the 
Philippines,  when  we  waited  with  Mac- 
Arthur's  Inadequate  forcea  in  Australia  for 
the  Japnneae  invasion  that  the  General  fore- 
stalled by  his  aggres3lve  tr.ct!cs  and  initia- 
tive. I  knew  that  General  MacArthur  him- 
self, never  imputed  this  inadequacy  to  po- 
litical reasons.  The  reason  was  simple 
enough  and  very  bitter.  And  wa  all  knew  It. 
It  was  that  our  country  did  not  have  ada- 
quale  forces  to  sand  to  MacArthur  at  tbo 
time.  The  Ocvernor  nuiy  also  find— If  tba 
facta  are  made  available  to  him— that  Qan- 
eral  MacArthur  today  might  ba  ihe  flrat  to 
aay  that  bis  foroes  are  now  adequate  for  tha 

J  art  thcjr  are  to  play  in  tha  war  agalna) 
apan,  Oovernor  Daway '•  ramarks.  for  thaat 
rtaaoni,  aaam  to  flt  vary  daflnltaly  Into  tha 
eataaory  of  playing  potitlaa  witb  tha  aonduat 
of  tn#  war, 

I  from  iba  If  aw  Torb  Timaa  of  UpUmUt  it, 

aii  tfwaT  (/N  MA«  /laTHva 

OAvarni/T  Daway '•  r«t»»arka  at  hta  MabrwrtM 
prats  (K/nfarat»4a  alMnit  tha  Paallla  war,  and 
pariiatilarty  ab^nii  G«narat  MacArthtttl  pari 
In  It,  are  not  tieipiul,  if  what  to  iia«da4  Id 
a  clear  understanding  by  tha  Amariaan  poopid 
of  the  natute  of  the  war  wa  hava  baan  flgnt* 
Ing,  Mr  Deway  aiqyraaaaa  tha  opinion  that 
"now  that  General  MacArthur  to  no  longer 
a  political  threat  to  Mr.  Rooaevelt  It  would 
s^am  appropriate  that  his  magnificent  talenta 
be  given  freater  scope  and  recognition."  To 
this  he  adds  that  "adequate  recognition  and 
Eupply  commensurate  with  General  MacAr- 
thur's great  talents  is  long  overdue."  Tha 
plain  implication  Is  that  not  only  adequate 
recognition  but  adequate  supply  has  beca 
withheld  from  General  MacArthur  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  political  reasons. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  of  the  worst  thinga 
said  about  the  pei-sonal  and  political  rela- 
tions of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  General  MacAr- 
thur have  been  true.  This  does  not  explain 
the  case  of  General  Stilwell,  also  operatitg 
against  .'apan.  He  too  has  lacked  "supply 
commensurate  with  his  great  talents."  And 
the  reason  why  he  has  lacked  such  siipply  is 
at  bottom  precisely  the  same  reason  why 
General  MacArthur  has  lacked  such  supply: 
because  the  decl?lon  was  made  in  Washing- 
ton, with  the  full  approval  of  General  Mar- 
shall, to  plan  the  whole  American  war  effort 
on  the  strategy  of  beating  Hitler  first  and 
then  Japan. 

The  wtodom  of  thto  strategy,  to  be  sure, 
was  dtoputed  by  some  people  in  this  country. 
It  was  disputed  by  strong  isolationist  news- 
papers like  the  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  dis- 
puted by  some  Middle  Western  Senators  and 
Representatives,  who  aroee  in  Congress  to 
demand  that  we  direct  our  main  effort  against 
oiiT  real  enemy,  Japan.  It  waa  disputed  by 
aU  those  who  still  believed— despite  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  war  against  us — that 
we  had  no  business  being  in  Europe  and  that 
we  ought  to  leave  the  Job  of  beating  Hitler 
to  the  British  and  the  Russians  and  concen- 
trate on  our  own  Job  of  l>eatlng  the  Japan- 
ese. Nevertheless,  thto  waa  the  strategy  de- 
cided upon;  thto  to  the  strategy  which  haa 
been  pursued  steadfastly  from  the  start;  thto 


is  the  strategy  which  explains  why  General 
MacArthur  and  General  Stilwell  have  not  had 
as  many  men  or  as  many  planes  or  tanks  as 
they  could  use  to  good  advantage;  and  thto 
Is  the  strategy  which  to  now  being  crowned 
with  triumphant  success  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe.  The  alternative  strategy  to  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Had  we  split  our 
main  forces  between  the  Pacific  and  Europe 
we  might  well  have  failed  to  maas,  in  either 
area,  sufficient  power  to  do  more  than  fight 
an  inconclusive  war.  reaultlng,  after  years  of 
horrible  waate,  in  an  inconclusive  peace. 

It  is  Governor  Dewey's  right  and  privilege, 
if  he  chooses,  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole  basic  policy  under  which  our  main  at- 
tack was  directed  first  in  Europe.  But  to 
seem  to  accept  this  policy  as  right,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  complain  of  the  inadequacies  of 
equipment  which  thto  very  policy  Imposed 
on  other  fronts,  merely  blurs  the  real  pro- 
blem and  misleads  the  public. 


United  Scnrica  Off aniutioiii 

KXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

Of  frtw  vo«N 

IM  THI  HOVn  OP  MPMMNTATrVM 

TMiday,  itptmhtr  19, 1944 

Mr  TAYLOK,  Mr,  §p$nkt>r,  th#  aum 
xt  All  AmtrlcA's  ffTori  In  tho  prtfrnt 
world  conflict  in  denlnndd  to,  and  muat 
«4U«1  total  victory, 

Win  were  never  won  by  the  mlfht  of 
•rmtment  alone,  Many  other  factors 
must  contribute  to  victory,  among  the 
most  necessary  and  Important  of  which 
Is  the  good  morale  of  the  fighting  troops. 

World  War  No,  2  will  be  won  by  our 
armies  because  our  troops,  in  addition  to 
being  the  best  equipped  in  the  world, 
possess  a  fine  and  wholesome  morale. 
Such  a  spirit  has  been  engendered  to  a 
very  marked  extent  by  the  activities  of 
such  organizations  as  the  U.  S.  O. 

When  Allied  troops  first  began  to  move, 
a  patriotic  and  determined  group  of 
women  in  Troy  and  vicinity  organized  a 
branch  of  the  U.  S.  O.  The  leader  of  that 
group  was  Mrs.  Herbert  a.  August.  Un- 
der her  capable  leadership  has  emerged 
one  of  the  finest  units  of  U.  8.  O.  in 
America. 

Unselfish,  hard-working  women  com- 
pose that  unit.  Because  of  their  efforts 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  our  fighting 
forces  passing  through  Troy  are 
promptly  cared  for.  The  personnel  of 
this  unit  pride  themselves  on  the  fact 
that  not  one  cent  has  ever  been  spent 
by  members  of  our  fighting  forces  who 
have  been  fed.  slept,  and  otherwise  cared 
for  by  them.  Early  hours,  menial  tasks, 
miserable  weather  never  discouraged  this 
group  of  gallant  women  in  their  de- 
termination to  look  out  for  the  welfare  of 
our  troops. 

Thousands  of  our  own  boys  and  girls, 
and  thousands  of  our  allies,  have  been 
cared  for  at  the  Troy  lounge.  Thou- 
sands more  have  been  met  at  trains  and 
busses  to  be  cheered  by  the  attentions  of 
U.  8. 0.  personnel.  Thousands  more,  be- 
fore this  conflict  is  over,  will  be  the  re- 
cipients of  their  kindly  acts. 


Fortunately,  the  glory  of  the  Troy  unit 
is  not  entirely  unsung.  From  all  comers 
of  the  globe,  wherever  our  forces  are 
quartered,  our  men  and  women  send  let- 
ters and  words  of  deep  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciatlon  for  the  ministrations  of  the 
women  who  compose  Troy's  unit.  In 
itself  this  must  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  and  pride  to  Mrs.  August 
and  her  associates,  but  she  and  they 
should  be  assured  further  that  their  con- 
tribution has  gone  far  beyond  any  per- 
sonal satisfaction,  since  by  their  efforts 
they  have  created  an  element  so  vital 
to  our  fighting  forces — an  element  so 
necessary  for  victory— excellent  morale. 

Mr.  8peaker.  it  behooves  this  House  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  women  of  the  U.  8.  O.,  and  in  my 
opinion  this  can  be  accomplished,  at 
leaet  partially,  by  inscribing  our  appre- 
ciation in  this,  the  nearly  last  account  of 
our  official  proceedings,  the  CoNoma- 

BXOMAL  RCCORO. 


AUnu  of  Hob.  Margarel  Ckate  Sailli, 
•f  Maine 

IXTBNtlOff  OF  KIMAIIKf 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

Of  MAIWR 

IN  THI  MOVM  Of  RSniBSIffTATIVM 

Tuetday.  Mtpttmber  19, 1944 

Mr,  HALE,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark!  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  broadcast 
by  Hon.  Margaret  Chaeb  Smith,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Maine,  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion, over  radio  stations  WROO  and 
WCXDU,  September  8.  1944: 

You  citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional 
Dtotrlct  of  Maine  have  elected  me  three  times 
to  represent  you  in  Congress.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  given  me  to  serve  you  at  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  Congress  during  these  historic 
years.  I  am  happy  to  serve  a  dtotrlct  that 
has  been  so  ably  represented  all  through  the 
years  by  statesmen  like  the  Honorable  James 
G.  Blaine,  John  A.  Peters,  John  E.  Nelson, 
my  htisband,  the  late  Clyde  H.  Smith,  and 
the  present  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Wallace  H.  Whtti,  Jr. 

I  am  a  candidate  for  reelection.  My  weekly 
letter  to  the  newspapers  to  written  to  keep 
you  informed  about  your  business  at  the 
Capitol,  about  legislation  and  committee 
work,  and  what  your  Representative  In  Con- 
gress to  doing.    You  know  my  record. 

I  have  supported  reasonable  social  legtola- 
tlon.  I  have  supported  the  foreign  policy  100 
percent.  I  have  voted  my  convictions  on 
labor  issues.  My  votes  show  my  friendliness 
to  the  worker.  My  time  and  my  ofllce  have 
been  jrours.  My  policy  has  been  to  answer 
all  maU  promptly  and  frankly,  and  to  stay 
on  the  Job  in  Washington  when  Congress  to 
In  active  aeasion,  tmless  called  away  on  official 
business. 

There  is  need  and  demand  for  poet-war  leg- 
tolation.  We  have  been  working  on  some 
which  has  prevented  me  from  being  in  Maine 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  during  the  cam- 
paign. 

It  to  reported  that  my  opponent  states  that 
United  States  Senator  BaawsxEa  to  my  anti- 


labor  mouthpiece.  I  have  made  no  conunent 
on  thto  statement  becauae  my  racord  which 
the  dtotlngutohed  Senator  referred  to  in  hia 
recent  speeches  to  a  part  of  the  public  record 
in  Waahington  and  speaks  for  me. 

It  to  true  I  do  not  have  the  aupport  of  the 
Political  Action  Committee.  My  opponent 
claims  that  the  railroad  organizations  would 
be  supporting  him  if  they  had  known  that  he 
waa  a  candidate  for  Congress  before  they  pub- 
licly approved  me  as  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. 

This  to  interesting  and  amualng  because  X 
have  before  me  the  national  weekly  news- 
paper. Labor,  dated  August  10.  which  reads  aa 
follows: 

"The  standard  railroad  labor  organlcatlooo 
are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  Congraaa- 
woman  MAaoAarr  Burm,  Republican,  in  tha 
Seeond  Dtotrlct.  Like  her  husband,  she  to  a 
progreaaive.  She  has  never  faUed  the  workers, 
and  the  workera  ahould  not  fail  her." 

And  again  on  Septamber  2,  only  laat  week, 
the  same  publication,  Labor,  makes  a  similar 
statement,  and  I  quote: 

"The  chiefs  of  the  standard  railroad  labor 
organiaattons  have  made  the  following  fm. 
ommendations  in  Maine :  Mrs.  IOrsmhi 
Cmask  Bmitn,  Itepubltcan.  In  the  Seoond  Dta- 
trlet.  She  haa  a  fine  labor  raourd  and  there- 
fore  our  rhirfa  feet  the  workera  ahtnild  nuihe 
a  HperiHt  effort  In  her  behalf." 

Til*  prMident  arid  sefretary  of  the  Maine 
ntate  federMtlufi  iif  I^nInit  wrote  mt; 

"We  w«ni  you  io  feet  aaeured  that  wt  of  ihe 
Amerlosn  Faderatttm  of  Labor  d/t  n(H  forgat 
«  frlaiid  You  havo  oroven  hwH.  aa  itia  ritriird 
will  tMtify,  We  feel  eeriaiii  that  you  will  be 
returned  to  Oonfres*  by  an  overwhelmlitg 
vote,  lUep  up  tile  pood  work  you  have  done 
In  the  peat.    We  appfaeieta  it." 

Tbeeo  refarencas  and  eommente  are  grati- 
fying bacauae  they  indicate  that  veleM  pi«» 
ftr  ft  good  raeord  and  action  to  piniUsi 

In  April  at  the  recommendations  of  lae* 
retary  of  State  Hull  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
Perkins  the  President  appointed  me  to  act 
aa  technical  adviaer  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Poat-war  Labor  and  Social 
Services  held  at  Philadelphia.  Forty-one  na- 
tions were  represented  by  men  and  women 
of  employers'  organizationa,  labor  unions 
and  governments. 

The  conference  was  broken  down  into 
committee  and  because  inquiries  and  maU 
from  thto  dtotrlct  show  clearly  that  the  con- 
cern of  industry  and  business  to  about  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  I  cheae  the 
committee  on  employment  in  the  transition 
period. 

Laws  are  not  made  at  these  international 
conferences.  There  are  no  appropriationa  of 
money,  no  government  can  be  botind  to  do 
any  particular  thing,  yet  with  the  people  and 
the  countries  represented  as  they  are,  any 
action  taken  in  bound  to  have  elTect,  Just 
the  same  as  recommendations  or  resolutions 
made  by  any  convention  or  conference. 

An  agreement  was  made  and  to  known  as 
the  Philadelphia  charter  that  wUl  encourage 
and  we  hope  achieve  full  employment  and 
the  ratolng  of  standards  of  living. 

We  have  had  full  employment  during  the 
past  3  years.  We  have  had  prosperity,  but  it 
has  come  only  becauae  of  the  war.  That  to 
not  what  we  want — that  to  not  what  wa 
need — that  to  a  falae  prosperity. 

We  are  still  fighting  a  horrible  war,  but 
victory  after  victory  to  reported.  With  the 
winning  of  the  war  in  sight  we  need  more 
than  plans.  We  must  have  action.  Without 
full  employment  a  state  or  a  nation  cannot 
be  successful. 

Everybody  deplores  unemplojrment.  Every- 
body wanta  good  and  profitable  work.  Tbo 
Republican  platform  calls  for  it. 

American  war  production  to  one  of  tha 
manreto  of  the  agea.    We  have  beard  much 
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•bout  ctiikee.  about  abaenteelsm.  about  la- 
bor tum-OTer.  but  when  we  know  that  a  de- 
stnyer  gota  down  the  ways  at  Bath  erery  a 
weeks  we  realise  that  aomebody  has  done  a 
>ob  i^vt  that  somebody  must  be  the  workers 
of  lialna.  Tb*  team  of  American  labor  and 
iBMiitran  management  has  made  this  pro- 
ductjop  possible. 

If  labor  and  business  will  continue  with 
th«  same  spirit  after  the  war  as  shown  dur- 
inf  tiM  war,  and  If  they  are  encouraged  to 
get  ^ftgffWMT  Mid  work  out  ways  and  means 
of  iMiplBC  onr  tnmendous  economic  ma- 
iiMiMi  J  working  at  full  capacity,  there  will 
b«  foil  employment.  Production  power  and 
purchasing  power  sxistaln  and  revltallae  each 
other,  and  our  economic  machine  can  be 
taared  to  balance  theae  two  powers. 

Thia  iK  a  tough  job.  but  It  Is  a  ]ob  that 
m\ist  be  done  if  we  are  to  get  away  from 
Padaral  relief  and  back  to  the  American  way 
of  llTlng.  and  the  Republicans  of  Maine  can 
and  will  lead  the  way. 


AiMmi  of  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rk« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PClflfSTLVANU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESXNTATTVXS 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1944 

Ifr.  KELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
-bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  a  recent  address  by  Mr. 
Millard  Rice.  who  has  done  much  work 
in  his  position  with  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  organization  in  a  field 
which  is  interesting  to  all  of  us  as  the  day 
of  victory  draws  nearer  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  welcoming  home  the  veterans  of 
this  war: 

Vlee  President  Rm.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
delegates  to  the  second  biennial  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Bandleappad:  You  are  indeed  welcome  to 
this  omventlun.  The  American  Federation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  novel  idea  designed  to  bring  about 
a  betterment  In  tbe  welfare  of  the  physically 
handicapped  of  our  beloved  United  States, 
no  matter  what  their  disabilities  may  be. 
The  A.  F.  P.  H.  bad  Its  birth  here  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  largely  by  reason  of  the  In- 
qUration  of  your  national  president,  Mr. 
Paxil  A.  Strachan.  who,  from  his  physical 
handicap  of  total  deafness  and  other  disa- 
biUtlea.  and  observing  tbe  handicaps  of  other 
persons  with  disabilities,  and  also  believing 
that  they  have  ability  which  can  be  utilized, 
decided  that  there  was  m\Kh  that  needed  to 
be  done  and  that  should  be  done,  to  give 
tbmn  an  equalized  opportunity  with  others, 
to  become  useful,  self -respected,  and  self- 
nUant.  Mr.  Strachan  and  his  aosoclates  had 
oliMrved  that  there  were  In  effect  Federal 
and  Btata  laws,  even  also  city  ordinances, 
tbat  wcfe  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  physi- 
cally handlci4>ped  people:  that  in  addition 
to  tbelr  own  physical  handicap,  there  were 
lipU  and  other  hurdles  which  had  to  be  sur- 
mofonted.  Theae  hurdlee  could  be  removed 
only  by  the  change  In  the  attitude  of  all  the 
p«o|d*  In  qtmstton.  and,  in  t\Dm.  that  in 
changing  theae  ordinances — the  Federal  and 
Stata  laws  must  be  changed,  as  weU.  In 
addition,  however,  to  removing  such  obata- 
tim.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  neces- 
■ary  that  there  atao  b«  additional  laws  to 
provide  aid  and  aHManoe  to  th«  physically 
handkappad  pcnoia  to  become  physically 
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)een  physically  re- 
much  as  possible. 


rehabilitated,  and  having 
habUltated  and  aided  as 
then  to  become  vocatioially  rehabilitated 
and,  finally,  to  become  lysefully  and  gain- 
fully employed. 

That,  I  believe,  was  the  main  pxirpose  tat 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Hai  idicapped.  that  all 
of  our  handicapped  citlaens  might  be  re- 
lieved of  the  stigma  of  cha  Ity  and  be  enabled 
to  become  self-sustaining  md  self-respecting 
citiziinii.  Much  has  been  accompllahed  dur- 
ing the  a  3rears  of  the  exlitence  of  the  A.  F. 
P.  H.,  but  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
Much  remains  to  be  doni  .  True,  much  of 
the  progress  that  has  b<en  made  has  not 
really  been  due  to  the  o-ganlzation  of  the 
A.  F.  P.  H.,  but  due  to  th  b  Incidence  of  war 
and  due  to  the  necessity  of  placing  all  our 
handicapped  potentially  e  nployable  persons, 
so  that  now.  In  this  cou  itry.  we  find  that 
there  are  millions  of  handicapped  persons 
who  are  employed,  who  ^  ere  not  employed, 
but  who  are  now  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  production  of  the  needed  war  material 
and  supplies,  and  I  can  •  ly.  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  if  these  gn  lups  had  not  been 
utilized,  our  production  w  )uld  not  have  been 
what  it  has,  and  we  veiy  probably  would 
not  have  had  as  many  i  if  our  able-bodied 
young  men  in  the  armed  forces,  our  Army. 
our  Navy,  and  our  Marlnt  Corps,  as  we  now 
have  And  I  say.  further  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  production  of  wi  r  material  by  ovir 
handicapped  citizens  of  tl  is  country  the  war 
would  not  have  progreasec  to  the  extent  that 
it  now  has.  We  appear  o  be  winning  this 
war.  Afterward,  no  doul  t,  there  will  again 
develop  a  manpower  sui  plus  when,  again, 
handicapped  persons  will  Be  considered  to  be 
marginal  employees.  Thi  t  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  disabled  war  veterans,  and 
of  course  I  am  particu:  urly  interested  In 
them,  as  the  national  ser  rice  director  of  the 
Disabled  American  Vetera  as.  We  are  deter- 
mined that  those  who  are  lot  totally  disabled 
and  unemployable  shall  I  e  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  suitable  mea  ns  of  employment. 

We  then  have  still  ma  ay  handicapped  to 
be  trained,  to  enable  then  to  have  suitable 
means  of  employment.  Very  little  progress 
has  been  made  In  that  dl  rectlon.  as  Involves 
workmen's  compensation  acts,  except  that 
there  have  been  some  seiond  injury  clauses 
Inserted  in  some  of  the  States*  workmen's 
compensation  acts,  but  t  »ere  Is  much  to  be 
done  In  other,  many  ot  ler.  respects.  This 
organization  should  tak«  the  leadership  in 
bringing  about  unlformli  y  of  second- in Jtiry 
clauses  in  the  State  unen  ployment  compen- 
sation acts,  so  that  the  t  tnployer  would  not 
have  a  natural  fear  to  e  nploy  handicapped 
citizens  because  of  the  >o8sibllty  that  the 
employing  of  handicappec  persons  might  in- 
crease his  workmen's  <ompensation  cost. 
That  is  a  problem  that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  considerel  to  be  of  para- 
mount Importance,  and  I  surmise  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  of  c  qual  Importance  to 
disabled  AoMrleans,  geneially. 

The  test  will  come  thiough  the  so-called 
reorganization  and  reconversion  period,  be- 
cause, unless  we  are  on  ( uard  at  that  time, 
otu*  handicapped  citizens  \n  likely  to  be  the 
first  ones  to  be  let  out.  i  )nly  by  the  collec- 
tive efforts  of  st:ch  an  c  rganizatlon  as  the 
American  Federation  of  tt  e  Physically  Hand- 
icapped, and  the  infiuenc  i  that  it  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  Members  of  Congress  and  State 
legislators,  can  we  hope  1o  prevent  many  of 
the  handicapped  citizens  rom  becoming  un- 
employed after  tbe  dena  obillzatlon  process 
has  set  in.  We  must  gu  nd  against  and  be 
prepared  for  that  day.  B  [uch.  therefore,  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  the  ^.  F.  P.  H.,  and  the 
foundation  stones  of  coUe  irtlng  facts  and  de- 
vising a  sound  program  t  lerefrom,  necessar- 
ily must  be  laid  by  you  t  y  your  own  efforts 
and,  if  possible,  such  pol  cles  be  formulated 
out  of  this  convention.    Tour  responsiblll- 


Itlee  are  great,  not  only  for  yourselvee,  as 
Individuals,  but  on  behalf  of  those  tnilllons 
of  handicapped  persons  who  are  looking  for 
leadership  in  helping  them  to  solve  their 
problems. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  learn  that 
there  are  delegates  here  from  about  30  local 
units  of  the  American  Federation  of  the  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  many  of  them  from  far 
distances,  delegates  who  have  gone  to  very 
material  expense  to  themselves  in  attending 
this  convention,  not  for  anything  that  they 
might  have  gotten  out  of  it.  or  might  get  out 
of  it.  but  because  of  the  burning  desire  to  be 
of  assistance  to  be  helpful  In  perfecting  and 
advancing  the  welfare  of  f^ow-handlcapped 
citizens. 

The  responsibilities  upon  tis.  therefore,  are 
very  great  as  to  tbe  potentialities  of  tbe 
futiue.  This  will  not  be  a  convention  of 
celebration  or  fun,  primarily,  but  a  conven- 
tion of  practical  work  to  be  done,  and  I  know 
that  you  have  all  come  here  with  that  pxu:- 
pose  m  mind. 

We  have  had  a  splendid,  Incomparable 
leader  since  the  inception  of  this  organiza- 
tion in  the  person  of  Paul  Strachan,  who  has 
given  of  his  time  and  talents  and  of  bis  en- 
ergy and  of  such  money  as  he  had,  without 
any  pay,  whatsoever.  He  has  devoted  his 
energies  and  his  time  and  talent  to  trying 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped 
persons  by  btillding  up  this  organization, 
and  by  Inspiring  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  to  take  the  necessary  corrective  steps 
to  see  to  It  that  the  welfare  of  handicapped 
citizens  Is  perfected  and  advanced. 

Nearly  every  occasion  of  national  crisis  re- 
sults in  a  leader  arising  to  meet  that  situa- 
tion. The  need  for  constructive  steps  to 
be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
leadership  of  Paul  Strachan,  your  national 
president,  to  be  of  assistance  to  our  country 
by  being  of  assistance  In  helping  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  its  handicapped  citizens. 
That  is  a  task  which  will  remain  for  some 
one  to  do,  for  many,  many  years  into  the 
futtire,  because,  with  the  peace  there  will 
always  be  some  handicapF>ed  citizens  in  our 
country  and  we  want  to  make  their  plight 
Just  as  easy  as  possible  and  their  lives  a« 
happy  as  possible.  No  handicapped  person 
wishes  to  be  dependent  on  friends,  or  rela- 
tives, or  charity,  if  that  can  be  avoided. 

Statistics  show  that,  as  to  the  handicapped 
disabled  war  veterans,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
Is  equally  true  as  to  handicapped  citizens 
generally,  that  they  prefer  suitable,  gainful 
employment,  rather  than  any  charity.  It 
Is  not  only  unpleasant  for  them  to  think 
that  they  are  dependent,  but  It  is  infinitely 
better,  also,  for  their  respective  local  com- 
munities and  for  the  country  itself,  that  in- 
stead of  being  the  objects  of  charity,  that 
they  become  useful  citizens,  and  Instead  of 
taking  something  out  of  the  community, 
they  bring  something  to  the  community,  and 
to  the  cotmtry  at  large.  The  welfare  of  the 
country  can  be  inuneasurably  advanced  if 
they  are  employed  citizens,  and  that  un- 
questionably contributes  to  the  building  up 
of  the  welfare  of  that  community  and  their 
country,  and  we  can  advance  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained In  ova  civilization  before. 

I  am  Indeed  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
such  an  organization  as  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  the  Physically  Handicapped  has 
come  into  existence,  and  I  am  tremendotisly 
gratified  that  so  many  unselflsh-mlnded 
handicapped  persons  have  realized  the  neces- 
sity for  banding  and  to  take  steps  that  will 
help  the  welfare  of  the  handicapped  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  be  here  and 
to  associate  with  tbe  national  president  and 
with  the  several  officers,  the  subofllcers,  and 
other  officers  of  this  organlaatlon  In  the 
uphill  fight  for  the  better  welfare  of  our 
physically  handicapped^ 
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Forests  Proride  Great  New  Chemical 

Resource,  A.  C.  S.  Told 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  New  York  on 
Tuesday.  September  12,  1944.  entitled 
"Forests  Provide  Great  New  Chemical 
Resource.  A.  C.  S.  Told": 

FousTs   Pkovidi  Gkxat  New  Chemical  Rt- 

BotntCK,  Amexican  Chemical  Societt  Told 

Acetic  Acid.  Sugar,  as  Well  as  Alcohol. 
Available  Fbom  Wood 

(ByH.  W.  Stenerson) 

The  vast  chemical  raw  material  supply 
contained  in  the  Nation's  wood  resources 
were  outlined  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  here  yesterday. 
Chemists  from  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, addressing  the  unit  process  sym- 
posium at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  disclosed  that 
war  research  had  uncovered  sources  for  acetic 
acid,  alcohol,  furfural,  sugar. 

Through  a  continuous  method  of  chemi- 
cally adding  water  to  wood,  or  wood  hydroly- 
sis. Dr.  Donald  F.  Othmer,  of  the  Institute, 
eald  that  they  had  obtained  from  1  ton  of 
sawdust  1.000  pounds  of  a  valuable  plastics 
Ingredient,  120  pounds  of  acetic  acid,  60 
pounds  of  furfural,  and  500  pounds  of  sugar, 
which  would  yield  several  hundred  pounds  of 
alcohol. 

ONE   million    two   HUNDRED   AND   FITTT  THOU- 
SAND  ORDERS   trNTILLED 

Utilizing  only  10  percent  of  the  country's 
sawdust  wa.ste,  Othmer  shov/ed  that  enough 
acetic  acid  could  be  obtaine*!  to  make  rayon 
for  130.000,000  pairs  of  women's  stockings,  and 
wood  would  also  supply  the  cellulose  neces- 
sary in  the  process.  The  alcohol  obtainable 
would  be  sufficient  to  release  the  facilities  of 
the  beverage  distillers  for  2  months. 

Pending  orders  for  1,250,000  telephone  in- 
stallations, now  unfilled  because  of  the  lack 
of  Instruments,  and  10,000.000  doorknobs, 
could  be  met  with  the  plastic  material  ob- 
tained from  wood  waste,  the  meeting  was 
told. 

Other  papers  presented  by  Othmer's  group 
were  on  the  esteriflcation  of  butanol  and 
acetic  acid,  esteriflcation  of  2,  3-butylene  gly- 
col with  acetic  acid,  and  the  pyrolysis  of  2,  3- 
butylene  glycol  dlacetate  to  give  butadiene. 

Dr.  Othmer,  a  consultant  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission,  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  processes  which  will  go 
Into  Industrial  production  in  Latin-American 
countries.  In  deriving  valuable  chenUcals 
from  wood  mill  wastes,  the  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  waste  liquors  is  broken  down 
under  pressure,  other  chemic^als  added  to  ab- 
sorb the  desired  constituents,  and  water  and 
impurities  eliminated  by  means  of  washing. 
The  washing  liquids,  in  turn,  are  distilled 
and  separated  and  used  over  indefinitely. 

CAN  BE   MADE  FROM  WOOD  WASTE 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Division  of 
Cellulose  Chemistry,  Robert  3.  Aries,  research 
associate  at  Yale  University,  declared  that 
Increased  utilization  of  wood  and  wood  waste 
could  provide  a  new  $750,CO0.000  Industry, 
requiring  capital  of  less  than  $2,000,000,  and 
offer  employment  for  150,000  additional  wage 
earners. 

Rayon,  sugar,  synthetic  rubber,  acids,  al- 
cohols, dyes,  baking  powder,  toothpaste,  char- 


coal, pulp,  paper,  lacquers,  and  explosives  can 
all  be  made  from  wood  waste.  Aries  stated. 
In  addition,  he  thought  that  the  same  raw 
materials  could  provide  alkaloids  used  in 
medicine,  essential  oils  used  in  perfumes, 
plastics,  films,  glues,  yeast,  and  Ink. 

One  acre  of  good  forest  land,  the  chemists 
were  told,  will  produce  more  sugar  than  an 
acre  of  sugar  beets,  and  25  poimds  of  chips 
converted  into  fuel  for  cars  and  trucks  are 
the  equivalent  of  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Due  to  increased  knowledge  of  polymeri- 
zation processes,  whereby  small  molecules 
called  monomers  are  converted  into  very 
large  molecules,  an  even  greater  variety  of 
plastics  than  seen  heretofore  may  make  their 
appearance  after  the  war.  said  Dr.  Frederick 
T.  Wall,  University  of  niinois,  before  the 
division  of  paint,  varnish,  and  plastics  chem- 
istry. 

The  division,  which  held  its  session  yester- 
day in  the  Biltmore,  heard  that  these  new 
plastic  materials  will  Incorporate  a  wide  range 
of  properties  suitable  for  many  more  uses 
than  now  possible.  Some  of  the  molecules 
In  poljrmers.  Wall  stated,  are  several  thou- 
sand times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  variety 
and  can  be  synthesized  from  small  molecules 
through  polymerization.  Wall  called  atten- 
tion in  his  discussion  to  the  existence  of 
azeotropic  copolymers  with  a  definite  com- 
position and  possessing  a  more  or  less  fixed 
arrangement  of  monomer  units. 

During  a  symposium  held  during  the  after- 
noon on  fluorescence  and  luminescence.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Leverenz,  R.  C.  A.  laboratories,  visual- 
ized a  new  role  in  illumination  for  phosphor 
crystals.  Phosphor  crystals  in  fluorescent 
lamps,  he  said,  will  inexpensively  Illuminate 
work  places  and  homes,  and  brighten  the  city 
streets  with  varl-colored  signs;  also,  similar 
phosphors  in  the  screens  of  electron  micro- 
scopes will  aid  in  overcoming  the  mysteries 
of  bacteria  and  molecules  in  order  to  Insure 
a  healthier  and  happier  Jlfe. 

New  studies  of  "light  bulb"  bacteria  were 
descJ-ibed  during  the  same  symposium  by  Dr. 
Henry  Eyrlng  and  Dr.  Prank  H.  Johnson, 
Princeton  University.  These  enable  the  sci- 
entist to  acctirately  visualize  the  mechanism 
of  one  of  the  body  processes  through  which 
the  body  Is  prevented  from  burning  itself 
out  during  the  fever  of  illness.  Another  is 
the.  discovery  of  a  means  of  making  accurate 
predictions  as  to  how  given  amounts  of  cer- 
tain drugs  or  speciflc  temperatures  will  affect 
the  rate  of  some  body  reactions. 


Intemperate  Ickes 
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HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
published  in  the  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times  of  September  15.  1944,  titled 
"Intemperate  Ickes": 

INTEMPXRATE    ICKES 

It  is  to  be  expected  during  the  heat  of  any 
Presidential  election  campaign,  especially  one 
such  as  is  now  in  progress  wherein  bitter 
ideological  Issues  are  debated,  that  there 
shotild  be  sharp  words  passed  and  an  occa- 
sional bit  below  the  belt  for  which  the  aver- 
age offender  is  undoubtedly  regretful  after 
he  observes  In  greater  calm  the  lengths  to 
which  he  has  gone. 


But  even  the  temper  of  the  pending  cam- 
paign, even  the  blttemeaa  which  has  en- 
veloped many  local  partisans.  Is  InsufllcJent 
to  give  extenuation  to  the  thoroughly  libelous 
and  extremely  vituperative  assault  upon  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  made  over  the  radio  last 
Tuesday  evening  by  Harold  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  President  Roosevelt. 

Ickes.  in  effect,  and  in  brief,  because  we 
do  not  desire  to  repeat  the  libel,  charged 
Governor  Dewey  with  being  a  Ooebbels.  The 
natural  reply  upon  the  part  of  an  equally 
Intemperate  supporter  of  the  Republican 
candidate  would  be  to  charge  President 
Roosevelt  with  similarity  to  Adolf  Hitler, 
than  which  we  can  conceive  no  greater 
insult. 

We  trust  that  no  other  individual  ever  will 
fall  to  such  low  depths  of  indecorum  and 
indiscretion.  But  should  this  develop.  Pteal- 
dent  Roosevelt  and  his  associates  need  look 
no  further  than  his  own  Cabinet  to  And  the 
culprit  who  through  his  own  vicious  and 
defamatory  attack  upon  an  honest  opponent 
opened  the  1944  billingsgate. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  In  America 
where  those  in  power  feel  anyone  and  every- 
one who  dares  disagree  with  them  must  be 
deatroj'ed? 


Mike  EUzalde  Did  Great  Scrricc  for 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19. 1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  regretted  that 
Commissioner  Miguel  Elizalde  recently 
decided  to  resign  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines.  Mike  Elizalde  was  re- 
spected and  admired  by  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  his 
personal  integrity  and  ability  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  the  Philippine 
people.  In  his  position  as  Commissioner 
he  was  untiring  In  his  efforts  to  better 
the  condition  of  his  people.  He  has  been 
exceedingly  useful  in  giving  information 
and  suggestions  to  our  military  leaders 
which  will  hasten  their  liberation.  It  has 
been  known  that  Mike  for  many  months 
has  wanted  to  resign  to  go  back  to  his 
business,  but  for  the  good  of  his  country 
and  because  of  his  loyalty  to  Manuel 
Quezon  he  carried  on  and  stood  by  Presi- 
dent Quezon  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

On  Auglist  5,  In  a  radio  broadcast  over 
Stations  WSM  of  Nashville  and  WDOD  of 
Chattanooga,  I  had  this  to  say  of  Presi- 
dent Quezon  and  Commissioner  Elizalde: 

This  week  Manuel  Quezon,  flrst  President 
of  the  Philippines,  passed  away  after  a  long, 
long  illness.  President  Quezon  was  an  at- 
tractive, interesting,  and  resourceful  person. 
He  has  spent  his  life  In  the  fight  for  Philip- 
pine independence.  This  was  his  burning 
passion.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippines  in  the  HoUM 
of  Representatives.  There  he  gained  the  re- 
spect and  confldence  of  his  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. He  never  missed  an  opportunity  to 
present,  with  all  of  his  forceful  eloquence, 
the  cause  for  the  Independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Then  Manuel  Quezon  decided  he  could 
be  of  more  help  to  the  case  by  returning  to 
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him  own  eouatry.  In  hU  pUce  m  a  Oam- 
■BlHloncr  he  sent  IflgiMl  Bllsald*  to  WMh- 
iBffton.  Oommiaeloner  Klaald*  U  one  of  S 
««rj  wealtlij  brottaen.  but  be  le  m  plain  ee 
an  old  iboe  aad  l«  e  real  friend  of  hie  people. 
In  Waehlncton  be  capably  carried  on  where 
Manuel  Queaon  left  off.  No  one  could  have 
poeslblj  won  more  friends  in  Ckingreas  for 
tbe  caiue  of  the  Phlllpplnea  than  Miguel 
KUaalde.  Upon  retxu^ilng  to  the  Philippines. 
QiMTin  was  elected  the  first  President  of  his 
country  and  he  continued  as  Preaklent  on  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  has  sOitand  from 
tabercxUoels  for  the  past  15  years  but  in  spite 
of  bis  physical  disability  he  has  always  been 
Tlgarous  and  forceful.  He  was  at  Manila 
wben  the  Japanese  attack  came  on  December 
7.  IMl  After  Manila  was  token  he  went  to 
Corregldor  with  General  MacArthur  and.  of 
eourse.  you  all  remember  that  be  escaped 
from  Corregldor  along  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  only  a  few  days  before  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Quezon's  term  of  otBoe  as  President  of 
^e^Fhillpplnes  expired  last  year.  It  was 
^^Qwlble  to  hold  an  election,  whereupon  a 
resolution  was  passed  In  tbe  Senate  and  In 
the  House  continuing  bis  term  until  the 
Philippines  had  been  reoccupied  and  until 
a  free  election  could  be  held  by  the  people. 
Manuel  Quezon  is  the  popular  hero  of  tbe 
Philippine  people.  He  Is  their  George  Wash- 
ington, their  Abraham  Lincoln,  their  Thomas 
Jefferson  all  In  one.  It  Is  too  bad  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  a  little  longer  to  see  the 
Philippines  liberated  and  to  see  his  country 
Mcure  complete  independence,  because  inde- 
paodence  has  been  promised  by  tbe  United 
States  Immediately  after  the  Japs  are  driven 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Commis- 
sioner Elizalde  from  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  which  is  as  follows: 

OENVBAI.  HEAI>«t7ARTZBS. 

SOTTTHWXST  PACDIC  AUA, 

Omcx  or  thb  CoMMAMinai  m  Chuf. 

AuffUMt  29.  1»44. 

Daaa  Mu:  I  have  just  received  your  letter 
of  August  IS.  telling  me  of  your  withdrawal 
from  the  High  Commlssionshlp.  You  have 
performed  a  difficult  and  arduous  job  over 
a  most  critical  period  and  need  have  no  re- 
grets in  the  matter.  The  futiue  will  pre- 
sent complete  and  fascinating  opportunities 
for  your  full  talent  and  you  can  well  lock 
forward  to  It  with  anticipation.  The  fight 
to  repossess  tbe  Philippines  will  begin  be- 
tort  too  long  a  time  elapses  and  I  am  bend- 
tef  svcry  energy  to  make  it  successful.  It 
will  be  a  great  day  when  we  get  back. 

All  your  friends  here  join  me  In  best  re- 
gard*. 

Cordially. 

MacAiTHtnu 


A  Democrat  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  taw  TOSK 

Of  THE  BOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18,  1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcou).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  September  15.  1944.  is- 
sue of  the  Da'ly  Times  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.  T..  titled  "A  Democrat  Speaks": 

A    OCMOCSAT    SPKAXa 

TTbe  people  of  the  United  States  must 
Mallae  that  this  dictatorship  la  not  a  thing 
born  at  war.    It  was  conceived  10  years  ago 


eime 


pstftis, 


wben  tbe  new  dealers 
stsaltbUy  tiptoed  toward 
of  goremment  of  tbs 
and  for  the  people  .  . 

"Under  their  war  powei^ 
tborlty  to  do  what  they 
of — to  take  complete 
and  conduct  of  every 
States  to  use  tbem  like 
to  build  their  Idea  of  a 

Who  said  that?  A 
a  representative  of 
system,  a  wealthy  Fifth 

None  of  these — but 
Democrat  who  had  a 
able  Habbt  P.  Brto, 
from  tbe  State  of  Vlrglnli. 


rat]  ler 
rings  ide 


into  oOea  and 

tbe  abandonment 

by  tbs  people. 


they  have  tbe  au- 

have  dreamed 

control  of  tbe  fortiines 

in  the  United 

bricks  and  mortar 

p^ect  world." 

Republican, 
great   indtistrial 
Atenue  club  lounger? 
a  down-to-eartb 
seat,  tbe  Honor- 
United  States  Senator 


a  ways 


citiaen 


reactionary 
sone 


The  InTmsion  and  America  First 
REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  BURTON  i .  WHEELER 

or  MOMT  JfA 
nv  THE  SENATE  OF  TH  B  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  September  19 

Friday,  September 


lave 


Reco  10 
ai  d 


Mr.  WHEELER.    Ml 
imanlmous  consent  to 
Appendix  of  the 
titled  "The  Invasion 
published  in  the 
1944. 

There  being  no  obj^tion 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnfed 
as  follows: 

Thk  Invasion  and 


President,  I  ask 

printed  in  the 

an  article  en- 

America  Plrst.'* 

Catholic  World  for  July 


^MKRTCA    FiBST 


THB  CHANNEL  ANI 


ViS 


uas 


wo  aid 


No  one,  so  far  as  I  havi  i 
thus  far  used  the  Invasioi  t 
that  tbe  America  First 
in  one  of  its  primary 
that  we  could  not  have 
Germans.   Theydldnt 
across  the  21  miles  of 
and  Dover  even  in  thoei  i 
D\inkerque  when  EnglanC 
After  4  years  of  promising 
threatening   the  E^nglisb 
leon  and  imlike  Philip  I 
narrow  ribbon  of  channe  i 
him.     When  someone  ( 
Vansittart?)  blamed  the 
latlng.    someone    else    ( 
Smuts?)  retorted  that  if 
the  Channel.  England 
humble  pie  like  the 
of  us  who  confess 
Of  strategy,  but  haven't 
sense,  insisted   before 
that  3,000  miles  of  w.'^tei 
were  booted  at  and  pelted 
ing  epithets  in  the  rlcli 
America  last  crowd. 

It  was  our  argument 
unprepared    we    were   nd 
than  England;   that 
no  less  than  the  British 
trapped  on  a  little  islani  1 
a  continent  behind  us; 
and  factories  were  ca 
ductivity;  that  our 
were  equal  to  the  best 
command — and  then 
ter  of  speed  we  led  the 
around  resourcefulness  « 
and  few.  if  any.  equals. 
many  could  and  would 


mi  rvement 


;daie 
cbaouel 


I  Fren<  h. 
ignorar  ce 


aid 


Inven  »rs 

t  lat 
some 


ABcsaicaNs  a  lxsses  bbixd 

Tbs  opponents  of  Amer  lea 
wise.     They  sold  Amerlci 
tis  we  would  be  licking  Iftler 


i|: 


(legislative  day  of 
1).  1944 


,  the  article 
in  the  Rkcoro, 


THX   OCBAN 


seen  or  heard,  has 

of  France  to  prove 

was  correct 

contentions,  namely, 

leen  invaded  by  the 

launch  their  ships 

between  Calais 

crucial  days  after 

was  at  her  weakest. 

his  own  people  and 

Hitler,  like  Napo- 

,  played  safe.    The 

was  too  much  for 

it  the  indiscreet 

French  for  capitu- 

it    shrewd    old 

it  hadn't  been  for 

have  bad  to  eat 

Yet,  when  some 

of  the  fine  points 

abandoned  common 

after  Dunkerque 

would  save  us,  we 

with  all  the  Insiat- 

vocabulary  of  the 


tiiat 


Amtricans 


ip>ab1e 


though  we  were 
more    unprepared 
had    'guts" 
that  we  were  not 
but  that  we  had 
1  hat  our  steel  mills 
of  tmllmlted  pro- 
and  mechanics 
Germany  could 
that  in  the  mat- 
iforld;  that  for  all- 
had  no  superiors 
So.  we  said,  Ger- 
try  to  Invade  \is. 


n  >t 


THAN  TRx  Bamaav 
First  felt  other- 
short.    They  trfd 
s  boots  a  fort- 


night after  be  bad  eonquersd  England,  that  U 
we  didn't  go  over  there  he  would  come  over 
here  and  wbsn  be  came  o?«r  nothing  would 
remain  for  us  but  to  fcdd  up.  Obviously,  It 
was  propaganda,  and  at  that,  particularly 
Insane  and  insulting  propaganda.  But  to 
say  so  at  tbe  time  was  somehow  held  to  be 
treason. 

Now  at  long  last  we  feel  vindicated.  In- 
vasion of  America  by  Germany  was  only  a 
bugaboo.  Tbe  alarmists  were  lying,  either 
to  themselves  or  to  us.  They  may  have  hetn 
right  in  their  contention  that  If  we  didn't 
go  Into  the  war  England  would  be  "sunk." 
Why  didn't  they  say  just  that  and  no  more? 
Why  did  they  attempt  to  lure  us  In  with  tbe 
manifestly  preposterous  argument  that  tbe 
only  way  tq  save  America  was  to  go  to  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa? 

BXTLMM  WOVUm'T  BAVZ  DASED 

Hitler  had  4  years  in  which  to  make  the 
channel  passage  and  then  he  wouldn't  ven- 
ture it.  If  he  had  in  contemplation  not  the 
channel  but  tbe  ocean,  how  many  times  4 
years  would  he  have  deliberated?  If  we  bad 
been  waiting  for  Hitler  and  not  he  for  us, 
what  a  reception  we  coiild  have  prepared  for 
him  In  those  years!  We  could  have  kept  all 
our  lease-lend  material  at  home  instead  of 
shipping  it  all  over  the  world.  We  could  have 
built  our  own  Atlantic  wall.  We  could  have 
lined  up  our  10,000,000  soldiers  from  East- 
port  to  Miami  Instead  of  stringing  them  out 
from  Dakar  to  Cairo,  from  Iceland  to  Burma, 
from  tbe  Alexrtlans  to  Australia,  and  dotting 
the  whole  globe  with  them.  We  didn't  claim 
to  be  a  race  of  supermen.  But  neither  did 
we  believe  that  there  was  any  other  race 
of  supermen.  We  didnt  suborn  the  anthro- 
pologists and  ethnologists  to  prove  us  better 
men  than  the  Germans,  or  than  the  Anglo- 
Scucons  who  of  course  are  also  Germans.  Nor 
did  we  believe  those  renegades  from  science, 
Ktler*s  academic  stooges  in  tbe  Berlin  Uni- 
versity or  at  Bonn  or  Leipzig  or  Heidelberg 
who  banded  uf  to  the  slave  driver  who  stood 
over  them  with  a  lash  a  lot  of  peeudo-sclen- 
tlfic  bunk  about  Nordic  or  Aryan  supremacy. 
What  we  said  was  simply  that  in  a  show* 
down  we  coxild  take  care  of  ourselves. 

INVASION   NO   EAST   JOB 

Hitler  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  that  short 
crossing — an  hour  and  a  half  by  slow  boat. 
6  mlnmes  by  swift  plane.  Neither  was  Eng- 
land. In  spite  of  the  constant  nagging  of 
Stalin  she  went  at  the  project  very  deliber- 
ately. She  would  not  have  ventured  at  all 
tmlesB  she  had  had  our  resources  added  to 
her  own.  When  we  did  move  we  didn't  sail 
straight  for  Le  Havre  or  Cherbourg,  but  bad 
to  be  content  with  three  or  fo\ir  small  pre- 
carious beachheads.  We  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  tbem.  And  that  after  a  series  of  tre- 
mendous bombings  that  wovild  seem  to  have 
annihilated  the  Atlantic  Wall  and  all  in  it  or 
behind  it.  The  bombing  ejcpeditions  went  on 
for  months  and  years  in  a  crescendo  that 
finally  reached  22.000  planes  in  48  hours.  On 
tbe  first  day  of  the  Invasion  4,000  seacraft  of 
varioiw  sizes  were  required  to  transport  men 
and  material.  Yet  when  we  landed  on  those 
beaches  we  were  outnumbered,  in  places, 
ten  to  one.  There  still  remained  so  many 
hostile  guns,  large,  small,  and  medlxim.  to 
rake  us  head-on  and  with  crossfire  that  we 
bad  to  hold  on  as  General  Montgomery  said 
"with  our  eyelids." 

EVEN   8TAIJN   OPENS   UP 

Eyewitnesses  declared  It  a  miracle  that  we 
held  on  at  all.  Even  Stalin,  so  sparing  of 
praise  for  those  who  are  fighting  his  battle 
better  than  he  himself,  called  the  invasion  a 
brilliant  success  and  added  that  "the  history 
of  wars  does  not  know  any  undertaking  so 
broad  to  conception,  so  grandiose  in  scale, 
and  so  masterly  to  execution."  That  was 
quite  a  burst  of  oratory  from  the  taciturn 
Georgian.  But  he  went  on  further  to  say, 
"Hitler  who  boasted  for  2  years  [In  fact  41 
that  he  woiUd  carry  out  a  crossing  of  the 
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Channel,  did  not  even  risk  making  an  attempt 
to  carry  out  his  threat." 

Precisely,  but  must  Americans  accept  from 
the  lips  of  a  foreigner— «o  utterly  foreign  a 
foreigner — a  fact  that  we  have  been  dinning 
Into  their  ears  not  for  4  jears  but  for  8  or 
12.  the  fact  that  if  we  mind  our  own  business, 
take  care  of  our  own  shores  and  don't  squan- 
der our  resources,  no  nation  in  the  world,  and 
(since  It  Is  unthinkable  that  England  would 
join  an  alliance  against  us  no  group  of  na- 
tions could  invade  our  land,  not  to  say  con- 
quer it.  The  America  First  group  were  right 
in  at  least  one  major  matter.  Give  them 
credit. 
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What  New  Deal  Measures  Should  Be 
Scrapped 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
my  statement  over  America's  Town 
Meeting  of  the  Air  on  July  27.  1944,  on 
the  subject.  What  New  Deal  Measures 
Should  Be  Scrapped: 

Mr.  Denny,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  To- 
night, as  we  discuss  the  possible  scrapping  of 
New  Deal  measures,  my  mind  turns  back 
some  25  years.  We  had  Just  finished  a  war  to 
end  all  wars;  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  One  of  the  greatest  Americans  of 
all  times  had  proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  such 
catastrophes  in  the  future — an  association 
of  nations  which  would  check  aggression  and 
maintain  peace  throughout  the  world. 

What  happened?  We  scrapped  it.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  gleefully  parti- 
san, angrj'  at  Woodrow  Wilson,  scrapped  the 
one  plan  which  might  have  kept  us  out  of 
the  mess  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
Would  we  scrap  that  measure  now? 

Two  years  later  we  did  some  more  scrap- 
ping. We  had  built  up  at  the  cost  of  billions 
of  dollars  the  greatest  Navy  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  During  the  Harding  administra- 
tion, without  relying  upon  anything  but 
promises — including  those  of  Japan  —  we 
scrapped  the  major  portion  of  that  great 
fleet.  Would  we  Indulge  in  that  bit  of  scrap- 
ping today? 

Twelve  years  ago,  America  faced  its  greatest 
Internal  crisis'  since  the  Civil  War.  One-fifth 
of  our  people  were  out  of  work.  Five  banks 
closed  each  day  during  1931  and  1932.  Half 
a  million  families  lost  their  farms.  Bread 
lines,  soup  kitchens,  apple  sellers,  mortgage 
foreclosures,  shut-down  factories  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Then  came  a  new  deal  for  the  American 
people.  The  old  deal  had  failed.  What  was 
and  is  this  new  deal?  Stated  in  the  simplest 
possible  language,  it  is  the  essence  of  democ- 
racy Itself.  It  is  equality  of  opportunity  for 
every  American,  regardless  of  his  race,  his 
national  background,  or  his  economic  status. 

The  reforms  of  the  past  1 1  years  have  been 
aimed  toward  this  goal.  Obviously,  they  are 
too  numerous  to  list  in  detail.  But  Im 
wondering  if  the  American  F>eople  wish  to 
scrap  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corjwra- 
tion,  which  has  protected  millions  of  bank 
deposits.  I  am  wondering  If  the  American 
people  wish  to  scrap  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  gradually  is  building  up  a  system  to 
give  peace  and  security  to  our  older  people, 
our  unemployed,  our  crippled,  and  our 
handicapped. 


I  am  wondering  if  they  wish  to  scrap  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  has  pre- 
served thousands  upon  thousands  of  small 
farms  throughout  our  Nation.  I  am  wonder- 
ing If  they  wish  to  scrap  the  Tennessee  Vsl- 
ley  Authority.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  just 
wondering  what  bwic  reforms  you  gentle- 
men here  on  the  platform  tonight  are  pro- 
posing to  scrap. 

You  tell  me,  and  you  tell  the  American 
people  which  ones  you  would  eliminate — the 
Republican  convention  didn't  do  It  at 
Chicago!     (Applause  I 

When  the  pioneers  pushed  westward  to  the 
Pacific,  they  followed  natural  geographic 
lines,  avoiding  the  barriers  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers and  moimtains.  so  that  they  might  reach 
their  destination  more  speedily.  Later  we 
were  able  to  tunnel  the  mountains,  bridge 
the  rivers,  straighten  out  the  curves. 

For  the  past  11  years  the  American  people 
have  been  pushing  onward  toward  the  goal 
of  a  more  democratic  way  of  life.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  our  destination,  tut  we  are 
straightening  out  the  roadbed.  We  are  Im- 
proving our  techniques,  correcting  our  mis- 
takes, eliminating  duplications,  improving 
personnel.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  we  find 
ourselves  with  another  World  War  on  our 
hands.  That  war  must  have  every  ounce  of 
our  energy,  but  it  must  not  be  used  as  a 
pretext  for  scrapping  the  measures  for  which 
we  are  fighting.       | Applause.) 

Do  you  believe  that  we  should  use  the 
war  as  an  excuse  for  scrapping  our  policy  of 
reciprocal  trade  treaties?  Do  you  believe 
that  we  should  now  scrap  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Commission? 

If  these  and  other  basic  New  Deal  reforms 
are  to  be  scrapped,  I,  for  one,  want  no  part 
In  it.  I  want  no  part  in  any  movement  to 
return  to  the  normalcy  of  monopoly,  impe- 
rialism, exploitation,  and  unchecked  greed. 
I  want  no  part  of  any  Isolationism,  I  feel 
as  did  Woodrow  Wilson— I  would  rather  go 
down  to  defeat  in  a  cause  that  I  know  to  be 
right,  than  to  win  with  one  that  I  know  in 
my  heart  to  be  wrong. 

But  we  shall  not  go  down  to  defeat.  We 
will  not  tarn  backward.  Rather  will  we  go 
forward  In  our  march  toward  a  more  demo- 
cratic Nation  and  a  more  decent  world. 

We  wUl  have  more  TVA's  to  harness  the 
power  of  our  rivers  and  give  cheaper  electri- 
city to  our  people.  We  will  broaden  our  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  cover  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans not  now  protected.  We  will  expand  our 
efforts  to  conserve  our  resources — natural  and 
human.  We  will  not  scrap  one  single  basic 
measure.  Rather  will  we  continue  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  our  democracy  to  all 
Americans  and  to  the  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans that  will  come  after  us.     [Applause.] 


Food  Items  Removed  From  Rationing 
List 


INTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ssptember  18,  1944 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  previously 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  certain  excerpts,  I 
quote  in  part  from  a  Government  release 
recently  issued  concerning  food  items 
that  will  be  removed  from  the  rationing 
list: 


Director  of  War  liobillntlon  Jamea  F. 
Byrnes  has  been  advlaad  by  War  Food  Ad- 
mlnlstrator  Uarvln  Jonea  that  on  September 
17  a  number  of  food  Items  will  be  removed 
from  the  rationing  list..  They  are: 

Fruit  spreads:  jams,  all  varieties;  jellies, 
all  varieties:  fruit  buttws,  all  varieties. 

Canned  vegeublea:  Asparsgus,  beans  (freab 
lima),  com,  peas,  pumpkin  or  squash,  mixed 
vegetables. 

Related  products  (canned):  Baked  beans, 
tomato  sauce,  tomato  paste,  tomato  pulp  or 
puree,  soups,  baby  foods. 

The  action  announced  Is  a  result  of  a  con- 
ference held  some  days  ago  by  Ofllce  of  War 
Mobilization  Director  Byrnes.  Fred  M.  Vinson, 
director  of  Economic  Stabilization.  War  Food 
Administrator  Jones,  and  James  Brownlee, 
Acting  Administrator  of  Ofllce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, at  which  meeting  the  entire 
food  situation  was  canvassed. 

In  releasing  the  letter  from  Judge  Jones, 
Justice  BjTnes  said: 

"I  am  advised  that  the  administrative  dif- 
ficulties are  such  that  the  removal  of  these 
items  from  the  rationing  list  cannot  be  made 
effective  before  September  17. 

"The  release  of  the  rationing  restrictions 
on  these  foods  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
magnificent  production  job  done  by  our  farm- 
ers and  by  the  processors  of  food.  Tbe  War 
Pood  Administration,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Marvin  Jones,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
Its  accomplishments. 

"Despite  the  heavy  requirements  we  have 
had  to  meet  in  supplying  food  to  our  armed 
forces  and  our  allies,  the  people  at  home  will 
In  1944  consume  about  7  or  8  percent  more 
food  than  they  did  in  the  pre-war  193&-39 
period. 

"The  action  now  announced  Is  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  Government  to  lift  war- 
time restrictions  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  the  supply  of  other  foods  make  pos- 
sible their  removal  from  the  ration  list  they 
will  be  promptly  removed," 

The  letter  follows: 

August  31.  1944. 
Justice  James  F.  Btsnes, 

The  White  House. 

DsAK  JiTSTiCE  Byines:  Following  my  con- 
ference with  you  at  which  I  reported  on  the 
food  situation,  we  have  gone  over  the  list 
of  food  items  now  on  rationing  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  ones  of  which  the  supply, 
present  and  prospective,  is  such  as  to  justify 
removal  from  rationing. 

I  submitted  this  list,  after  discussing  it 
with  you  and  Judge  Vinson,  to  the  Ofllce  of 
Price  Administration.  The  two  agencies  are 
in  agreement.  An  early  announcement  is 
to  be  made  of  the  removal  of  these  several 
items  from  rationing. 

Since  under  the  Executive  orders  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion to  determine  when  the  supply  of  any 
food  commodity  is  such  as  to  make  rationing 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  effective  distri- 
bution, we  have  been  watching  the  supply 
picture  very  carefully. 

It  has  been  our  policy  since  the  beginning 
not  to  ask  for  rationing  of  any  Item  unless 
the  supply  is  Insufficient  to  meet  the  various 
requirements,  military  and  civilian.  It  has 
also  been  our  policy  to  direct  that  any  Item 
be  removed  from  rationing  as  soon  as  the 
supply  becomes  sufficient  to  justify  such  re- 
moval. We  have  at  all  times  consulted  and 
cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration before  making  determination  of  these 
matters. 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  the  present  and 
prospective  supply  of  the  various  Items  In- 
cluded in  the  atUched  list  is  such  that  they 
can  be  made  ration  free  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date. 

The  American  farmer  and  ranchman  have 
done  a  magnificent  production  job  sine*  tbe 
beginning  of  tbe  war.     In  spite  of  wartime 
handicaps  and  difficulties  of  labor,  machinery    . 
and  other  supplies,  they  have  produced  more 
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food  thao  any  nation  In  history  erer  pro- 
(taoed  In  the  same  time.  Bach  year  of  the 
war  they  hare  set  a  new  production  record. 
TlMy  have  worked  long  hours.  Men.  women, 
•Bd  ^ildren  have  worked.  They  have  been 
■■tctad  during  the  harrest  and  other  emer- 
gency  periods  by  Tolunteer  workers,  part 
time  and  otherwise,  from  the  towns  and 
clfes. 

They  have  not  only  made  it  possible  for 
«s  to  have  the  best  fed  Army  and  Navy  la  - 
the  world,  but  they  have  supplied  all  essen- 
tial civilian  needs  and  at  the  same  time  have 
made  It  poavibie  for  us  to  ship  vast  quantities 
of  food  to  our  fighting  aUles. 

The  War  Food  Administration  for  the  last 
year  has  purchased  more  than  •S.OOO.OCO 
worth  of  food  per  day  for  sbliMnent  abroad 
ler  tlMa*  purpoaw. 

■very  poind  of  thto  food  has  brought  re- 
sults. It  has  made  it  possible  for  our  fight- 
ing allies  to  continue  their  all  out  war  effort. 
The  Allied  Nations  owe  the  American  farmer 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  have  so  expressed 
themselves. 

It  is  ineviuble  that  we  will  have  surplus 
stocks  of  food  when  the  war  ends,  Jxist  as  we 
will  hav*  surplus  guns,  planes,  aiul  tai^ks. 
The  only  way  to  have  assurance  against  a 
iliortats  of  Umm  Msential  needs  Is  to  have 
some  I  satins  aupidlea. 

There  la  this  difference,  however:  a  war 
contract  can  be  canceled  by  wire,  whereas  the 
production  of  food  is  on  an  annual  basis. 
As  you  know,  we  have  secured  this  abundant 
production  of  food  with  the  aid  of  support 
pilcoa  which  Ckmgrees  wisely  provided  to  give 
•■■arance  to  the  farmer  throughout  the 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  market- 
ing seasons  that  the  prices  of  such  commod- 
ities would  be  supported  and  not  permitted 
to  collapse.  These  commitments  cannot  be 
canceled  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  fact,  the 
act  of  Congress  requires  that  these  commit- 
ments be  honored  for  a  period  of  at  least 
S  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities. 

Much  of  this  food  U  of  a  perUhable  or 
MBitperiahable  nature.  While  some  sur- 
ptoiw  and  some  losses  will  be  inevitable,  we 
fe«l  that  all  reasonable  steps  should  be  taken 
to  bring  as  much  of  this  food  as  possible 
Into  the  channels  of  use,  and  to  avoid,  as  far 
M  It  la  practicable  to  do  so.  any  accumula- 
tion of  excess  stocks  or  waste  of  food. 

In  securing  a  sulBclent  stipply  of  food  to 
have  fsaurance  of  Army,  civilian,  and  lend- 
laaM  nscds,  it  is  inevitable  that  more  than 
la  nsceasary  will  be  on  hand  ss  to  certain 
tt«M.  Kot  only  weather  conditions,  but 
Aaaglng  demands  and  needs  make  It  im- 
possible to  produce  exactly  the  amount 
needed.  We  are  endeavoring  to  anticipate 
some  of  the  proMems  that  will  arise  In 
handling  the  vast  quantities  at  food  that  are 
Tttal  to  our  wai'tUna  activities. 

I  bellev*  thla  la  In  Una  with  your  thinking 
aa  expressed  to  me. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maaviif  Jomcs,  Administrator. 

AtrousT  81,  1944. 
Mr.  CMBiaa  Bowixs, 
Administrator, 

Office  of  Friee  Administration. 
Deax  Chst:  We  have  concluded  that  the 
following  Items  should  be  removed  from  the 
ration  list,  beginning  September  17: 

Prutt  spreads:  Jams — all  varieties.  )eUles, 
•11  varieties,  fruit  butters — all  varieties. 

Cnnsd  vegetables:  Asparagus,  beans,  fresh 
Uxna.  cam,  peas,  pumpkin  or  squash,  mixed 
regeubles. 

Related  products  (canned) :  Baked  bean&, 
tomato  aauce,  tomato  paste,  tomato  pulp  or 
puree,  soups,  baby  foods. 

It  is  our  view  that  there  are  ample  avalU 
•bis  and  praapsctlvs  supplies  of  these  prod- 
vets  to  jOBttfy  ronoTlng  them  from  the  ration 
Ust. 

Sincerely  yuiiia. 

MaBvnr  Jons,  ildminitfrafor. 


A  Fortbrifht  StatenieBt 


EXTENSION  C  REMARKS 

HON.HAROLDKNUTSON 

or  lONUBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septe\i,ber  19,  1944 
Mr.  KNUTSON.    li  r.  Speaker,  on  last 


evening.  Gov.  Thomas 


an  address  on  our  It  bor  problems  that 


was  remarkable  for 
and  forthrlghtness 


Dewey's  speech  stancs  out  as  a  beacon 


light  In  the  maze  of 


E.  Dewey  delivered 


its  understanding 
Indeed,  Governor 


infusion,  controv- 


ersy, hate,  bias,  favo  itism,  and  misun- 
derstanding that  has  been  created  under 
the  New  Deal's  polic^j  of  vacillation  and 
uncertainty.  When  Mr.  Dewey  takes  the 
helm  on  January  20  r  ext  he  will  end  this 


confusion,   bickering 


imely  address  fol- 


Then  the  tired  old  mjn  in  this  adminis- 
tration will  be  given  i  much  needed  rest 
and  American  labor  ^f  ill  again  come  into 
its  own. 

Governor  Dewey's 
lows: 

Within  the  last  10  dais  I  have  Just  renewed 
what  is  for  every  Amerk  an  a  great  experience. 
I  have  come  across  th«  broad  sweep  of  this 
country  of  ours  man>  t  Lmes  l>efore,  but  each 
time  it  is  a  new  and  r1  ch  experience  to  talk 
with  the  people  who  a  re  America — to  learn 
their  problems  face  to   ace. 

It  Is  good  to  come  i  gain  to  the  State  of 
Washington  and  to  hav  ;  once  more  the  thrill 
of  seeing  close  at  hand  this  vital,  pvQsating, 
growing  west  coast  waich  symbolizes  the 
magnificent  future  of  X  ae  United  States.  It 
la  good  to  find  the  Sti  te  administration  In 
the  able  hands  of  our  c<  nstructlve  and  forth- 
right Republican  Gove^or,  my  good  friend, 
Arthur  Langlie. 

Today  the  first  thoufehts  of  all  of  us  are 
on  the  war — the  war  li  Europe  and  the  war 
In  the  Pacific.  It  seer  is  already  clear  that 
this  year  will  see  the  ent  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
Then,  as  we  have  so  k  ng  wanted  to  do,  we 


shall  be  able  to  throw 
might  into  the  war  In 


kll  of  our  energy  and 
Che  Pacific. 


Th!s  year,  also,  we  v  i  called  upon  to  hold 
a  national  election.  I  loes  that  mean  that 
there  must  be  the  sllgb  test  hesitation  in  our 
forward  march  to  vlcto^?^  It  means  exactly 
the  contrary? 

MIUTAaT  LXAOlilSHIP  SUPTBa 

leaders  Qlp  in  this  war  has 

aade  it  plain,  and  I 

;oo   strongly,   that   a 

administration  next 

change  in  the  mlll- 

var. 

will  do  is  to  prove  to 

fight  total  war  and 

cllanging  and  strength- 


csa 


Our  military 
been  superb.    I  have 
cannot   emphasise   It 
change  In  the  nationa 
January  wlU  involve  ni  i 
tary  leadership  of  the 

What  this  campaign 
our  enemies  that  we 
speed  final  victory  by 
enlng  our  admlnlstratlcki 

It  wlU  drive  home  tc 
many  also  if  that  couo  try 
the   war  on  November 
that  every  day  they  delf  y 
make  more  onerous  by 
terms  of  their  defeat. 

This  election  will  ala  » 
quarreling  and  blckerl  ig 
the  Nation's  Capital  wh  ich 
war  effort  from  the  begj  anlng 

Among  the  things  w:  ilch 
ing  us  back  here  at  hom ; 
labor  policy  which  hai 
hate,   and    Insecurity 
qualification  that  the  l4bor 
ministration  has  been 
gilng,  and  Incompetence 


and   uncertainty. 


Japan — and  to  Ger- 

should  still  be  In 

7 — the  bitter  lesson 

their  surrender  will 

just  that  much  the 


bring  an  end  to  the 
and  confusion  In 
has  hampered  our 
to  the  end. 
have  been  hold- 
is  an  administration 
bred   class  division, 
I   can   say   without 
policy  of  this  ad- 
one  of  delays,  bun- 
It  has  put  untold 


obstacles  In  the  way  of  labor's  effort  to  avoid 
wartime  strikes.  It  has  fostered  strife  l>e- 
tween  one  labor  group  and  another,  between 
labor  and  business,  and  between  both  and 
government.  It  has  affronted  the  wage 
earner  by  reducing  his  basic  rights  to  the  level 
of  political  reward.  It  has  made  the  wags 
earner's  pay  envelope  and  his  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  work  a  football  of  politics.  The 
labor  policies  of  this  administration  are  an- 
other reason  why  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

WX  ABE  ADKirr 

Where  are  we  today  in  the  field  of  labor? 
We  are  adrift.  There  Is  no  course,  no  chart, 
not  even  a  compass.  We  move,  when  we 
move  at  all,  to  the  shifting  winds  of  the 
caprice  of  one  man. 

Is  that  the  fa\ilt  of  the  law— of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act?  Not  fcr  1  min- 
ute. The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
the  work  of  a  bipartisan  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  party  voted  for  It.  That  act  was 
modeled  on  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1926, 
a  measure  which  was  written,  passed,  and 
approved  by  a  Republican  administration. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is  a  good 
and  necessary  law.  It  acknowledges  the 
trend  of  our  times  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land.  But  that  law  has  been 
working  badly.  It  has  failed  to  secure  the 
Industrial  harmony  we  sought.  It  has  failed 
because  under  the  present  administration  the 
whims  of  bureaucrats  take  the  place  of  gov- 
ernment by  law.  Why,  even  on  the  rail- 
roads, where  an  orderly  system  of  mediation 
had  been  painstakingly  created,  we  stood  last 
December  on  the  brink  of  a  paralyzing  strike. 
That  was  only  because  one-man  government 
could  not  keep  its  hanc^s  off  esUbliahed,  pre- 
viously successful  legal  processes. 

"WELTCt  or  AOCMCIXS'* 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  National 
Labor  Act  has  not  worked  as  it  should.  Our 
labor  relations  right  down  the  line  have  been 
smothered  under  a  welter  of  agencies,  boards. 
commissions,  and  bvireaus. 

Let  me  give  you  a  Ust  of  just  some  of  them: 

There's  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
the  War  Labor  Board,  the  Office  of  Labor 
Production,  the  Wage-Hour  and  PubUc  Con- 
tracU  Divialon.  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Conciliation  Service,  the  Retrain- 
ing and  Reemployment  Administration,  the 
War  Production  Drive  Division,  the  National 
Mediation  Board  the  shlpbuUdlrg.  lumber, 
and  other  Epeclaf  Industiy  commissions.  In 
addition,  there  are  labor  sections  of  O.  P.  A., 
W.  P.  B..  O.  E.  S..  O,  W.  N.,  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  Selective  Sarvlce,  and  a 
jumble  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

This  towering  confusion  of  agencies  has 
marked  a  serious  backward  step  for  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  country.  A  Republican, 
President  Taft,  was  the  first  to  recognize  that 
labor's  problems  were  of  Cabinet  Importance. 
Under  him  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
created.  That  new  Dapartment  was  soundly 
administered  under  four  national  adminis- 
trations. Neither  labor  nor  the  Nation  had 
any  quarrel  with  its  operation.  But  for  12 
straight  years  of  New  Deal  bungling  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  been  left  In  the  hands 
of  an  estimable  lady  who  has  been  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  name  only.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses we  have  neither  a  Secretary  of  L*bor 
nor  a  Department  of  Labor  today.  We  need 
a  Secretary  of  Labor.  We  need  a  Department 
of  Labor.  Twelve  years  is  too  long  to  go  with- 
out them.   Sixteen  years  would  be  intolerable. 

tXAunx  IS  crrxD 
hit  me  give  you  a  concrete  example  of  what 
has  been  going  on  In  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  while  ago  an  election  was  held 
to  decide  the  collectire-bergalning  agency  in 
an  Important  Industry  engaged  whoUy  In 
critical  wartime  production.  A  dispute  arose 
and  both  workers  and  employer  found  them- 


selves   forced   to    deal    with   the   following 
agencies  in  that  one  dispute: 

1.  The  United  States  ConcUlation  Service 

2.  The  Shipbuilding  Commission  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

3.  The  regional  office  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

4.  The  National  War  Labor  Board. 

5.  The  regional  office  of  the  Labor  Division 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

6.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Labor  Division  of  the  War  Production  Board 

7.  The  Labor  Division  of  the  Regional 
Office  of  the  Procurement  Agency  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Conunission. 

8.  The  Washington  headquarters  of  the 
Procurement  Agency  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  Labor  Division. 

9.  The  regional  office  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

10.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Ten  different  Government  offices,  all  pre- 
suming to  settle  one  labor  dispute.  There 
were  4  formal  hearings  In  Washington. 
Both  sides  had  to  file  7  different  briefs 
and,  I  may  add,  15  copies  of  each.  Finally 
1  year  and  5  days  after  a  union  was  certified 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  there 
was  a  final  order  Issued  by  the  War  Labor 
Board.  At  last  things  seemed  clear  and  the 
agreement  was  sent  to  the  printer. 

But  before  the  printer's  proof  was  received, 
both  sides  were  notified  by  the  Nationai 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  a  new  petition 
had  been  granted  for  a  new  election.  So 
they  were  right  back  where  they  started. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  in  the  face  of  that  record, 
that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have 
found  their  Jobs  very  nearly  impossible?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  have  felt  they  had 
Just  grievances?  With  more  than  25  Federal 
agencies  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  we 
have  been  yanked  from  crisis  to  crisis  In  the 
field  of  labor. 

So.  Democratic  Copgressman  SMrm  and 
Democratic  Senator  Connallt  produced  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act  which  they  promised 
would  solve  all  problems.  Honest  men  were 
wining  to  believe  that  nothing  could  make 
the  Situation  worse.  So  the  statute  was 
passed.  It  has  not  solved  the  problem.  In 
the  12  months  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act  there  were  3J59  strikes. 
In  the  12  months  foUowlng  the  passage  of 
that  act  there  were  4,448  strikes.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  strikes  after  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act  was  passed  increased  by  one- 
third. 

THX  RIGHT  TO  STSIKB 

That  law— the  Smith-Connally  Act— wUl 
expire  with  the  termination  of  the  war,  as  it 
should.  The  provisions  of  this  law  and  the 
other  New  Deal  interferences  with  free  collec- 
tive bargaining  should  never  be  renewed. 

The  right  of  workers  to  leave  their  jobs  in- 
dividually or  together— the  right  to  strike- 
Is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  free  men. 
It  has  sometimes  been  abused.  But  what  has 
caused   that  abuse? 

Let's  get  the  answer  to  this  one  straight 
for  the  record,  too.  The  New  Deal  Is  exclu- 
sively responsible  for  most  of  the  serioxis  war- 
time strikes.  The  chief  blame  goes  dh-ectly 
Into  the  White  House  and  to  its  agency  cre- 
ated at  the  top  of  all  this  chaos  of  agencies — 
th«  War  Labor  Board.  That  Board  has  su- 
preme power  over  the  vital  matters  of  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment.  Whether  by 
design  or  sheer  incompetence,  its  practice  has 
been  to  stall — for  weeks,  months,  sometimes 
years — before  issuing  decisions.  For  that  rea- 
son, too.  the  working  man  and  working 
woman  and  their  families  have  had  to  suffer. 

One  month  ago  today  on  August  18  the 
War  Labor  Board  had  pending  before  It, 
still  undecided,  22,381  cases.  One  of  the 
oldest  of  these  involved  the  rights  and  wages 
of  600.000  workers.  Another  one  directly 
affected  half  a  million  wage  earners.    The 
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other  22.379  cases  Involved  literally  millions 
of  working  people  living  In  every  Industrial 
center  of  this  Nation.  That's  why  it's  time 
for  change. 

WAS    BTOar    HAMPEXED 

Now  who  gains  by  this  planned  confusion? 
The  workers  don't  gain.  The  public  is  al- 
ways in  the  middle.  The  war  effort  has  been 
constantly  hampered.  Who  does  gain.? 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  answer.  This 
policy  of  delay,  delay  and  more  deiay  serves 
only  the  New  Deal  and  its  political  ends.  It 
puts  the  leaders  of  labor  on  the  spot.  It 
mjikes  them  come  hat  in  hand  to  the  White 
House,  It  makes  political  loyalty  the  test 
of  a  man  getting  hU  rights.  Personal 
government  instead  of  government  by  law. 
politics  instead  of  Justice  prevails  in  the  labor 
field  in  thU  country,  and  I  am  against  that 
kind  of  administration  and  always  wUl  be. 

This  strategy  of  delay  sets  the  stage  for 
a  great  gesture — a  big  favor  to  labor  before 
election  day— a  gesture  carefully  designed 
to  make  labor  believe  that  something  it  Is 
Justly  entlUed  to  is  a  special  gift  from  on 
high  from  the  New  Deal. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  workers  In  this 
country  will  play  the  role  of  supplicanto  to 
any  throne.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any 
man  or  group  of  men  can  deliver  any  section 
of  our  people  by  holding  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment over  their  heads  as  a  club. 

I  do  believe  the  American  people  when 
they  go  Into  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth 
will  Insist  on  government  by  law  and  not 
by  special  favor  and  political  extortion. 

WANTS  "COVTRNMENT  BT  UIW" 

I  propose  that  we  shall  have  government 
by  law  after  January  20.  1945.  Here  Is  the 
first  thing  to  be  done.  We  must  have,  from 
the  ranks  of  labor,  an  active,  able  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Second,  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  must  be  put  back  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  America 
to  knock  on  door  after  door  and  sit  In  wait- 
ing room  after  waiting  room  to  find  out  what 
their  rights  are. 

Third,  we  shall  abolish  many  of  these 
wasteful,  competing  bureaus  filled  with  men 
quarreling  for  Jurisdiction  while  American 
citizens  stand  and  wait.  We  shall  put  their 
powers  and  their  duties  into  the  one  place 
where  they  belong.  In  the  Department  of 
Labor.  We  shall  establish  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Committee  as  a  permanent 
function  authorized  by  law. 

Finally,  Just  as  we  shall  abolish  unneces- 
sary bureaus  and  agencies,  we  shall  abolish 
privilege  for  one  group  over  any  other  group. 
We  shall  see  that  every  working  man  and 
woman  stands  equally  in  that  Department 
created  to  aerve  him.  not  to  rule  him.  And 
there  will  be  no  back-door  entrance  to  special 
privilege  by  one  group  over  any  other  group 
of  Americans. 

"MUST   ESTABLISH    EQUAUTT" 

There  Is  no  question  where  we  want  to  go 
during  these  peacetime  years  for  which  we 
are  electing  a  new  President.  We  must  estab- 
lish equality  between  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture.  We  must  have  full  employment. 
It  must  be  at  a  high  wage  level.  We  mtist 
have  protection  of  the  Individual  from  loss 
of  his  earning  power  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  We  must  have  protection  of  the 
individual  against  the  hazards  of  old  age. 
We  must  have  these  things  within  the  frame- 
work of  free — and  I  mean  free— collective 
bargaining. 

To  reach  these  goals  we  must  Increase,  not 
decrease,  our  standard  of  living.  We  must 
Increase,  not  decrease,  our  production. 

If  there  be  those  who  would  turn  back  the 
course  of  collective  bargaining,  they  are 
doomed  to  a  bitter  disappointment.  We  are 
not  going  back  to  anything,  not  to  bread 


lines,  not  to  leaf  raking,  not  to  settling  labor 
disputes  with  gunfire  and  gas  bombs,  not  to 
whnlaasit  farm  foreclosures,  not  to  another 
New  Deal  depression  with  10.000,000  unem- 
ployed. We  are  gohig  forward.  The  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  his  famUy  can  go  for- 
ward. They  wUl  go  forward  In  the  alss  of 
their  pay  envelope,  in  the  Improvement  of 
working  conditions.  In  ihelr  possession  ot 
more  and  more  of  the  good  things  of  lifs' 

We  are  going  to  establish  fah-,  even-handed 
government  wltn  competent,  orderly  admin- 
istration, 

American  working  people  know  that  with 
the  restoration  of  freedom  they  will  have  their 
greatest  opportunity  to  build  better  and 
stronger  free  labor  unions.  They  wlU  have 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  bring  genuine 
freedom  to  the  members  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. They  know  that  with  such  freedom, 
the  workingmen  themselves  wUl  drive  both 
the  racketeers  and  the  CommunisU  from  po- 
sitions of  power  in  the  labor  movement. 
That  is  why  the  racketeers  and  CommunisU 
are  against  a  change  of  admlnistraUon 
That  is  another  reason  why  It's  time  for  a 
change. 

The  all-out  peacetime  effort  of  your  next 
administration  will  be  to  encourage  busi- 
ness, both  large  and  small,  to  create  Jobs  and 
opportunity.  We  shall  establish  conditions 
which  will  make  it  not  only  possible  but  good 
business  for  management  to  Join  hands  with 
the  great,  free  labor  movement  of  this  coun- 
try In  bringing  about  fuU  employment  at 
high  wages. 

Those  who  come  home  from  the  war  and 
those  who  have  produced  for  war — all  our 
people— have  earned  a  future  with  jobs  for 
aU.  Nothing  less  can  be  considered  victory 
at  home  to  match  our  victory  abroad.  We 
must  build  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  We 
must  go  forward,  a  courageous  and  united 
people,  determined  to  make  good  the  limitless 
promise  of  America. 


Po»t-War  Need  for  Protection  of 
Workers'  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  at  the  moment  it  is  very  unpopular 
In  this  Congress  to  talk  of  protecting 
the  markets  of  America  against  dumping 
by  foreign  countries  of  their  products 
here.  I  realize  that  the  so-called  Inter- 
nationalists have  caught  the  attention 
and,  for  the  moment,  the  approbation 
of  many  Members  of  this  Congress  and 
perhaps  of  the  public  at  large  and  I 
imagine  that  this  attitude  of  public  mind 
will  continue  until  the  war  is  ended  be- 
cause everyone  Is  now  engaged  in  profit- 
able employment  and  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting our  1  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  laboring  people  and  our  industries  is 
not  apparent.  The  war,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, has  shut  off  foreign  imports  and 
our  markets  are  thereby  protected  for 
the  products  of  our  own  Industries  and 
laboring  people. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  war  ends 
a  totally  new  situation  will  be  created. 


I: 
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We  will  then  be  the  greatest  single  mar- 
ket in  the  world  to  be  supplied  with  civil- 
ian gocds  and  all  nations  whose  energies 
at  present  are  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  war  will,  as  quickly  as  possible,  convert 
their  industries  to  the  production  of 
peacetime  goods  and  seek  to  sell  these 
goods  in  this  best  market  in  all  the  world. 
We  will  then  learn  what  real  competition 
mftns.  and  then  it  will  become  tragically 
apparent  that  our  relatively  high  wage 
level  will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
produce  peacetime  goods  in  this  country 
in  many  lines  unless  our  own  markets 
are  protected  against  the  products  of 
much  cheaper  foreign  labor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  this  talk  of 
po6t-war  fanning  for  full  employment 
of  our  laboring  people,  we  are  overlook- 
ing the  most  potent  method  of  keeping 
our  labor  employed — namely,  protecting 
our  own  markets  for  labor's  products  in 
this  country.  It  must  be  manifest  that 
the  products  of  Japan  and  other  foreign 
countries  that  manufacture  pottery, 
glassware,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
paacetlme  goods  with  labor  that  is  paid 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  wages  which 
are  paid  to  American  labor,  will  take  our 
markets  and  our  own  laboring  people 
will  be  unable  to  compete  and  will,  con- 
•equently.  be  out  of  Jobs  unless  we  do  th« 
basic  thing  for  the  protection  of  those 
^IM  by  atfording  them  the  protection  of 
our  laws  afaioit  Um  iiaipinf  of  cheap 
foreign  produou  upfB  Mr  markeU,  that 
uiideritii  our  own  products  here. 

Mr,  •pgaker,  thi«  in  iimni>thing  thtt  dt* 
4niadi  MtUm  and  immpdiatc  aciion  If  Wf 
art  10  mtlntatn  futi  nukmtt^i  in  Uiti 
MUBiiTMtffrthewaf.  f  have  Introduced 
■  MflM  el  Mtti  to  MgompUah  thil  pur- 
PiM.  Tim  tre  m  hlUmr, 

n,  K.  UN.  wMfih  In  •  Ml  io  mimnI  nn 
Ml  M§m  M  ''An  Mt  to  gmtiid  ih#  T»rt(r 
AN  fTlNO,  9tm§  N«.  911.  ■•vgntif.thlrd 
tmpm,  MJWftlid  June  \2,  1N4,  DN- 
tMUbd  by  rum  Hiioluiton  Mo.  10. 
Unnij'tUih  OonfriiM.  »pprovpd  March 
1.  UIT.  by  wUhdrawtni  (rum  the  Presi- 
dent ihf  power  to  deereaee  txtetlng  ratae 
of  duiv  or  tronefer  uny  trtiolt  from  tht 
dutiable  to  the  free  Ustf." 

Tble  bill.  Mr.  tpialMr.  If  jwntod  iBto 
low.  Will  prevent  the  furthor  hmortng  of 
our  import  taxes  or  rates  of  duty  and  will 
mainiAin  the  rates  which  iro  Mw  Aged 
by  taw  and  will  reeult  in  pimooftm  Ibo 
products  of  a  multitude  of  tnduetriit. 

H.  R.  »M7,  whicb  u  a  bUl  to  provide  g 
quota  for  earthenware,  crockerywaro, 
china,  porcelain,  and  other  vltrifled  warot 
Imported- into  the  United  States. 

This  bill  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
poctary  industry  of  the  United  States  and. 
if  asMctcd  into  law.  will  limit  the  number 
of  picecs  of  ware  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  any  1  year  to  10  percent  of  the 
annual  average  number  of  such  pieces 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1933  to  1937.  inclusive,  a  period  of 
low  production.  Unless  some  such  bill 
protecting  the  pottery  industry  is  en- 
acted into  law.  that  Industry  will  be 
ruined  by  post-war  competition  from 
low>wage  countries  producing  pottery  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  for  which  our  pot- 
ters now  produce  it.    Whole  cities  tmd 


communities,  ISr.  Sr  eaker,  in  my  district 
are  absolutely  depei  dent  upon  the  pot- 
tery industry  and  tiey  must  have  pro- 
tection of  some  sucl  i  measure  as  this. 

H.  R.  5368  is  a  bil  to  provide  a  quota 
for  articles  made  vholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  glass  impoited  into  the  United 
States. 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  be  to  limit  the  number  of  such 
pieces  of  glassware  imported  into  the 
United  States  In  any  1  year  to  10  percent 
of  the  annual  averi  ge  number  of  such 
pieces  produced  in  the  United  States 
from  1933  to  1937,  inclusive.  Those 
years  were  the  years  of  lowest  produc- 
tion, so  that  the  quota  based  upon  that 
production  will  be  tl  e  lowest  quota  that 
it  is  feasible  to  perm  t. 

H.  R.  5369  is  a  b  11  to  amend  section 
1402  of  title  19.  Un  ted  States  Code,  so 
as  to  require  all  cus  oms  duties  on  mer- 
chandise imported  ii  to  the  United  States 
to  be  based  upon  the  United  States  value 
thereof. 

The  effect  of  this  }ill.  If  enacted,  Is  to 
give  protection  whic  i  no  industry  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  yet  received  be- 
cause all  customs  d  ities  heretofore  im- 
posed by  law  have  l«en  based  upon  the 
valuation  of  the  innorted  goods  in  the 
country  from  which  they  come.    Their 


value,  of  course,  is  vi 
country  of  their  m 
here  in  thr  Unltei 
should  adopt  this  b 
•ffect  of  raising  th 
9V9ry  grtide  and  pr 
Is  now  •  oustoms 
low. 

Mr,  tpetlitr.  unlo 
if  this  t#  gdopted.  I 
gupltyinent  re«uUl 
of  oompettiiVK  for 
Amortftn  morliet  g 


try  much  leis  in  the 
lUfncture  than  it  is 
•tates,  and,  if  we 

II,  tt  would  have  the 
ruNtomi  duties  on 
tiet  on  which  there 

luty  ufldff  fJtiiUBg 


sttoh  sysftm 
loi  (hit  the  un> 
from  Mm  dumping 
Ion  good!  on  the 

(er  the  wgr  wilt  be 


gsnergi  »nd  widespr  ad  gnd  will  bo  ospo* 


oUlly  severs  In  kiufi 
flifg  Industry  and 
whoso  mgrtMts  ore 
to   ruinous   foreUrr 
•peober,  on  thin  ma 
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Industries  as  the 
lie  pottery  Industry 
PHUUy  sttiOfptiblt 

oompotKlon,    Mr. 

ter  we  must  not  de* 

nncti  In  order  that 


oitr  working  people  mAy  continue  to  have 
full  employmont.  7  ie  war  In  luropo  is 
about  to  end  and  wi  bono  and  pray  that 
the  war  with  Japan  wUl  soon  bo  vtotorl- 
otitly  oadod;  and  wl  sn  this  happens,  we 
muol  bo  roady  to  b  imodlately  aot  eon- 
struetlvely  to  insure  good  jobs,  not  only 
for  our  boys  returnir  g  to  these  Industries 
from  tho  sorvtoe,  bi  t  also  to  those  who 
bavo  ronalned  at  he  me  and  kept  the  hi- 
dustries  going  in  wa   as  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  p  -opose  to  introduce 
still  further  leglslat  on  In  this  field  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  a  >parent  that  the  at- 
tention of  this  How  e  and  of  the  people 
at  large  is  centered  i  ipon  domestic  prob- 
lems rather  than  problems  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Mi ,  Speaker,  at  a  later 
and  proper  time  I  shall  present  to  this 
House  and  to  the  pr  >p8r  committee  con- 
sidering the  legislati  m  statistics  and  de- 
tailed information  lupportlng  the  con- 
clusions I  have  Just  stated.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  this  prop  »sed  legislation  may 
have  sympathetic  az  d  immediate  atten- 
tion. 


Address  of  Sidney  HUlman  to  die 
Unked  MUne  and  Mill  Workers,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PDmsTivAwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19, 1944 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Sidney  Hillman  to  the  convention  of 
the  United  Mine  and  Mill  Workers.  Pitts- 
burgh, September  12: 

During  these  exciting  and  crucial  days  all 
of  us  have  suddenly  come  to  realize  one  stu- 
pendous fact :  We  are  winning  the  war.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  that,  even  in 
the  mind  of  Hitler,  probably  not  even  in  the 
mind  of  Tojo.  But  we  also  know  that  we 
must  now  work  harder  than  ever  to  make 
sure  that  we  win  the  war  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  In  lives  and  in  the  quickest  possible 
time.  That  desire  Is  in  the  hearts  of  every 
working  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States. 

There  it  another  thought  In  the  mind  of 
every  working  man  and  woman  In  the  United 
OtatTi,  Iveryone  of  you  is  ihinklng  about 
what  la  lolng  tn  h^rp^n  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily Hfter  that  worirtrrful  day  when  we  oan 
■tm  shooting  atid  making  (he  thln|i  to  shooi 
with'-HinO  iiirt  living  and  maMlns  thP  things 
tn  lire  wifh  It  iotitii  nr>w  ■•  if  thst  wetitter* 
ful  day  wilt  nni  he  far  tiff. 

Wh>n  the  nsHtiUH  nnally  add*  AHit  |»fMHu«> 
iktn  fhf  war  is  flnitliHI,  ptu  Ntt  havf  n  nshl 
l«  MgfSl  snO  s  Outy  ui  iiamaDrt  tliMt  yttu  he 
gf^mllleil  le  pnrUf\\mi§  im  ihw  wmiH  »i 
bese^-OM  timt  wiiMMiMSi  M  «^mii  altsil  be 
Nwnvded  by  ••Mi^ia  imptopaem.  fsir  wsiss, 
NMft  iiaaeMi  working  seiidttliHi*/ 

III  tills  aouniry  we  h«v«  (He  revmitsfi,  ttIS 
enstir,  the  Inlilfiilva,  anil  tlis  (ireaiivs  lniH|i 
Inatlon  tn  ptuvida  jnha  fur  all  who  ara  willing 
aitd  ahia  in  work  Wa  hiiva  provrnl  this  In 
our  ispurd  of  WMf  pruOueilon  Wh«ii  we 
hendcfl  all  kinds  or  weapons,  ahips,  plan*!, 
maolititary,  and  oihar  f otitis  U>  kaan  aur  enc* 
mi**s  front  I'tiitiiiisiinu  us,  wa  made  litem  in 
husi  (|UNiititiiis  and  ws  msds  thsm  In  reeord 
Itme.  We  irsmed  miliuma  of  men  and  women 
rapidly  to  do  a  )wb  that  had  U)  toe  done  If 
we  were  to  remain  free.  If  we  are  u»  win  the 
bottle  of  pesee  ami  ptenty  as  we  sre  winning 
the  war,  we  must  first  of  all  be  oonvlneed  thai 
we  can  beat  unemployment  )ust  aa  we  were 
eosmaestf  ibat  we  eevM  beet  the  enemy, 
We  mueS  net  OemetHliae  our  minds  after 
military  victory  ia  won. 

To  win  the  tight  for  freedom  here  at  lu>me 
we  naed  creative  leadarablp  of  tbe  same  kind 
that  IMS  given  us  siteh  glorious  vietorles  over 
our  foreign  foes.  Tbe  meet  daageroue  tiareat 
to  tlie  achievement  of  full  employment  after 
tills  war  to  tbe  poealblUty  that  we  may  iuve 
a  leadership  reluctant  to  face  facta  and  un« 
able  or  unwilling  to  do  anything  about  them. 
I  want  to  take  some  time  today  to  talk  to  you 
about  the  kind  of  leadership  you  got  after 
the  last  war  when  you  were  fighting  a  similar 
battle. 

Tills  is  important,  because  the  leadership 
Thomas  Dewey  offers  you  in  the  event  of  a 
Republican  victory  Is  much  the  same  as  tbat 
of  Harding.  Ccolldge.  and  Hoover. 

After  the  last  war,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  in  a  reckless  mood.  Thoae  of  us  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  those  days  can 
profit  now  by  tiiat  ezpsrience.    The  voters  in 
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1920  were  careless  of  their  rights  and  their 
duties.  They  elected  men  to  Congress  who 
were  eager  to  repudiate  the  progressive  ideas 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic affairs  and  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple what  Warren  G.  Harding  called  nor- 
malcy. Normalcy  turned  out  to  be  an  ex- 
cuse for  shirking  our  responsibilities  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  for  Ignoring  our  opportuni- 
ties in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  For  12  long 
years  the  Republican  administrations  of 
Presidents  Harding,  Coolidge.  and  Hoover 
preached  normalcy  and  did  their  best  to 
practice  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  understand 
that  the  world  does  not  sUnd  still,  and  that 
what  was  normal  yesterday  is  never  nor- 
mal today.  They  thought  they  had  done 
their  bit  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  workers  when 
they  reduced  taxes  for  business. 

After  the  last  war  the  Republicans  left  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  shift  for  themselves. 
That  was  what  today  they  call  free  enter- 
prise. Then  they  called  it  rugged  individ- 
ualism. I  would  prefer  to  call  it  neglect  of 
duty.  The  assumption  was  that  somehow  or 
other  the  veterans  would  find  their  way  back 
Into  civilian  life.  Luckily  for  the  Republi- 
cans  there  were  not  10.000.000  veterans  then. 
Bome  of  them  did  find  their  way  back,  But 
many  others  could  not,  and  they  were  the 
forgotten  men  of  the  last  war. 

We  can  no"  longer  afford  to  forget  men. 
We  have  all  learned  through  the  tragedy  of 
Europe  that,  when  men  are  forgotten  and  al- 
lowed to  become  flots«m.  a  Mussolini  or  a 
Hitler  eomea  along  and  fathers  them  up  to 
use  for  hit  own  purpoaea. 

After  the  last  war  the  Rppubllcana  did  as 
little  about  establishing  machinery  for  main* 
tainini  full  employmi>nl  an  they  did  about 
eaiablishiMg  niA(*hin«iry  for  maintainiiia 
peace,  The  Rfpublipnns  of  ili44  havp  iMrnrd 
ttnihins  1h#y  utatii  quite  frankly  that, 
•Mould  iHi^y  roHia  into  powar,  thpy  will  tiot 
»)•»•  tita  inafhiiMiry  of  ii"vernmfHi  te  help 

tihiVMta  inUn  Int  Mil      Tllliy  Will  NHNlH  FMUM 
sseii  and  tesve  the  rMi  tu  Iiu«imh«  laade^t 
shiu, 

After  the  Isst  wsr  tlia  auvarnmsHl  Hi  Waah* 
lligum  refuaiid  to  iNk«  ihs  ihHiniim  li 
IslgsO  tha  iMiNilitation  in  iifVi«lofi  ilia  pru< 
gUHtlVa  (mpNully  of  ihia  (louiilry  It  d  d  not 
provida  lit*  powar  prnjtiiiiM  anrt  oiliar  iMiblifl 
Work*  whid)  wa  natdaii  In  order  lo  ntakf  tuli 
UM  of  our  lasourcaN,  It  was  lonienl  to  r*« 
duoa  tasaa,  U>  Inaraase  the  tariff,  snd  Ui 
maka  oradit  pleniiful  tor  Npeculatlon.  Aftvr 
a  raw  years  uf  pradii  mnaiion  and  unhealihv 
speculation,  Iha  whole  mruntura  traslit-d, 
and  w«  had  the  worst  dapraasion  In  our  hi*' 
toiy  We  hxd  mounting  unemployment  and 
IncroasiUK  bank  rullures, 

What  did  the  Republioans  do  then  to  In* 
ereaae  empluymettt  and  to  help  the  unem> 
ployed? 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  refuse  to 
admit  that  there  was  unemployment.  Dur^ 
Ing  those  long  montha  of  the  year  IMO,  when 
hundreds  of  thcuaanda  of  men  were  disap- 
pearing from  pay  rolls,  while  other  hundreds 
of  ttiouaanda  of  men  saw  their  wages  Iwing 
reduced  and  calculated  with  increasing 
alarm  the  dwindling  balances  in  their  savings 
accounts.  President  Hoover  refused  even  to 
form  a  committee  for  unemployment  relief. 
One  of  Hoover's  advisers  at  that  time,  E.  P. 
Hayes,  reported  that  the  President  was  "fear- 
ful that  such  action  would  tend  to  magnify 
the  emergency  In  the  mind  of  the  public." 
The  Hoover  administration  made  no  effort 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  unemployment,  and 
It  took  no  action  to  relieve  the  distress. 
Hoover  kept  saying  that  "prosperity  is  Jxist 
around  the  corner,"  and  he  kept  insisting 
that  any  relief  for  the  unemployed  was  the 
business  of  the  States,  the  cities,  the  towns, 
and  the  villages  and  was  the  business  of  pri- 
vate charities. 
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In  the  fall  of  1930  President  Hoover  finally 
got  around  to  appointing  a  committee  to 
study  the  unemployment  problem.  He  re- 
fused to  ask  Congress  for  money  to  help  the 
States  take  care  of  the  unemployed.  Instead 
he  asked  Col.  Arthur  Woods,  of  New  York,  to 
set  up  a  committee  which  would  give  each 
State  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  other 
States.  When  Colonel  Woods  sought  infor- 
mation from  the  States  he  got  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of  those  States  an  almost  imlform 
story  of  helplessness  and  distress^ 

President  Hoover  was  to  address  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  on  December  2.  1930. 
The  Woods  committee  gave  him  detaUed  sug- 
gestions for  this  message.  The  Woods  com- 
mittee asked  President  Hoover  to  tell  Con- 
gress that  the  ravages  of  unemployment  must 
be  compared  to  the  ravages  of  war  or  disease. 
It  asked  Hoover  to  tell  Congress  that  unem- 
ployment was  the  great  blot  on  our  economic 
system,  and  that  it  had  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  uncontrolled  economic  forces  which 
were  not  well  understood.  The  Woods  com- 
mittee also  suggested  that  President  Hoover 
ask  Congress  for  $830,000,000  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  creating  Jobs  by  the  construction 
of  highways  and  other  needed  public  im- 
provements. It  recommended  programs  of 
slum  clearances,  low-cost  housing,  and  rural 
electrification.  The  Woods  committee  also 
wanted  Hoover  to  aak  Oongrees  for  a  large 
aum  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Preal- 
dent  for  uhc  tn  future  timea  of  similar  emer> 
gency. 

But  President  Hoover  delivered  no  aueh 
meaaage.  Instead,  he  tnid  OongrMs  fin  ]>• 
oember  9,  1990,  "Ttie  fundamental  strength 
of  the  Nailnn'a  ioonomit  life  In  unimpaired." 
Me  Mid  thai  the  depreMUm  wan  rtti#  lo  uperu* 
latlon  In  the  United  fKnieii.  oviiipriKlurtKin 
throuHhout  tlu>  wofiii,  ailtatlun  tn  Asia,  rev* 
oluiioitN  in  M'Miih  AtneriPN,  and  uncMi  in 
Muitp*  Ha  NskKtl  (*iitiNiM(i  fht  HO  ai'iion  or 
Mt«tooprtNiion  tiMlMd,  III!  Miikrrt  avary  agort 
f<MMMi«iM  noola  on  II*  own  iHliisilva  Ui  paaa 

Mdiwilor  WAIiNM'S  hill  for  N  lofiM.fNMMli  IHlMla* 
work*  OrOirgfRr     iMtlaNil  of   iNkHtH  llta  Mftf 

*iblB  Ngvlee  nf  hi*  own  foniiniitiii',  P*a»idaitl 
Houvar  *al«l  lo  Oontfra**  on  Pacainbar  9. 
imu,  "To  inmaMNa  innniioh  lor  imrpoaas  ni 
f>oH*tiiisi|on  woik  dalaai*  II*  own  purpose, 
ft*  kui'li  iNNss  diiacUy  dimint*)i  employment 
In  privaia  litdutiry  " 

In  1991  Pra«id*ni  HiN>v*r  appninted  sn« 
oiiiar  eommiuae  lo  *iudy  unemplnyment, 
What  this  fioninittiaa  did  was  to  find  that 
unamploym«nt  rallaf  wa*  a  prnblam  for  the 
MiHias  and  not  for  lit*  rcdaral  (Jovernmant, 
Uewey  and  hia  ll»putolirHn  associate*  seem 
to  hitva  wtitian  the  r*mimmi>i)dniione  of  that 
committee  today  m  th*  Republican  platform 
uf  1944. 

Many  of  you  remember  what  a  pitiful  con' 
dition  th*  Otates,  eltle*.  town*,  and  viliagaa 
of  the  United  Otates  wer*  in  during  that 
dreadful  year  1981,  but  aom*  of  you  have 
probably  forgotten  tbe  detalla.  I  want  to 
raeall  to  you  what  conditions  were  like  in 
the  mining  areas  in  those  day*.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  was  asked  to 
take  care  of  the  starving  children  in  the 
bitumlnous-mlnlng  communities  of  West 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Clarence  E.  Pickett, 
secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  testified  t>efore  a  Senate  commit- 
tee In  1931.  He  aald:  "The  first  thing  we 
do  is  to  weigh  all  the  children  in  the  acbools. 
and  automatically  put  on  the  liat  to  t>e  fed 
all  who  are  10  percent  under  weight."  Mr. 
Pickett  told  the  committee:  "We  found  In 
one  school. of  100  children  that  99  were  un- 
der weight.  That  is  the  worst  we  have  found. 
We  have  a  good  many  that  were  85  to  90 
percent,  then  ranging  down  as  low  as  30."  In 
these  mining  communities  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  Mr.  Pickett  testified,  the  local 
govermnent  could  not  take  care  of  the  imem- 


ployed  because  they  could  not  collect  taxee 
from  people  who  had  no  money. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  this  SUte  of  Pennsylvania. 
You  remember  how  the  whole  system  of  col- 
lective bargaining  broke  down  and  bow 
union  organisations  broke  down  during  the 
depression.  I  can  remember  myseif  how  tex- 
tile workers  struggled  to  retain  Jobs  at  which 
they  earned  $5  a  week.  The  nrlners  in  Penn- 
sylvania, including  the  coal  miners,  have  no 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  Republican  leader- 
ship which  produced  these  conditions,  and 
they  will  refuse,  as  they  refused  in  1940,  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  anyone  who  seeks  to 
take  them  back  under  the  Hoover  banner. 

Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  one  of  the  great  spir- 
itual leaders  of  our  time,  led  a  committee  of 
citizens  to  see  President  Hoover  to  urge  that 
he  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  $3,000.- 
OCO.OOO  public-works  program.  That  was  in 
June  1930,  and  President  Hoover  told  the 
committee,  "Gentlemen,  you  have  come  SO 
days  too  late.    The  depression  is  over." 

A  year  later,  with  the  depression  worse 
than  ever,  Governor  Plnchot,  one  of  the 
greatest  Governors  Pennsylvania  ever  bad. 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  Pennaylvania 
was  in  a  deaperate  condition  and  that,  when 
he  had  asked -for  Federal  aid,  he  had  lieen 
told  by  adnilnutration  leaders  that  he  waa 
disgracing  his  SUte. 

It  waa  not  until  he  waa  running  for  re- 
election In  July  1932  that  Hoover  consented 
to  permit  the  R.  F.  C  to  advance  money  to 
the  Statps  In  February  of  the  same  year 
Hoover  had  vetoed  a  bill  providlnit  S30i«,000.- 
000  for  that  purpo*«  and  t<»ld  Conereas:  "It 
unbalancaM  the  Budget  after  all  mir  eftorta 
to  attain  that  objeri  "  B«ii  tinw  Mixivern  oto' 
;«•!  wa*  lo  hH  fMlartad  and  he  whs  willing 
to  permit  anine  niHtiarilly  aiii  Im  the  Mlales  in 
ihpir  «iii«u«<(aiinrui  ••frori*  i<»  t*op«  with  tlieir 
unatnitloytoeiii  jtroHlem* 

It.  )tt44  Ilia  NepuOtnan  Parly  repiidlsteO 
Watiilell  Wlllkl*  SftO  want  ha«<k  Wi  the  gl«« 
Sf edited  iaMlafNhip  nf  thl*  •am*  Nertwrt 
MiMiver, 

Todsy  the  KefNiMiesne  sre  sgsin  sekins 
for  yeur  vole*,  and  i.ti  t.r  ihair  aiaiamaHt*, 
liifiiidlns  their  plH) ("MM  iMdnttia  dial  they 
think  now  **  H4n«v»i  titMUMlii  lA  yMr«  aso 
Wli*n  w*  iNik  Hboiii  jiiitu  ariar  lit*  war,  iha 
Rfpubiican*  say  Uini  nII  iltai  will  ba  taken 
eare  of  u  wa  «<an  only  have  free  enterprise. 
Tnst  I*  only  s  n«w  **pra*aion  for  "normaley ," 
When  w*  talk  about  unemplrrymeot  earn* 
|>en*ation  during  the  tranaiiiou  ptrint,  Uioy 
tall  u«  that  suoh  thlnga  are  th*  business  of 
th*  Nlalas. 

The  RepublkHna  are  talking  again  about 
reducing  Uun  mi  high  income*  and  on  eor- 
p<irattona,  but  they  are  not  thinktag  alKNlt 
full  employment  for  th*  American  people  or 
consumer  ptirehaatng  power, 

W*  need  an  admin  latratlon  In  Washington 
that  wants  to  create  full  employment  and  la 
willing  to  uaa  the  reaoureea  and  machinery  of 
th*  Federal  Government  to  achieve  tt. 

During  th*  next  4  year*  w*  ahall  have 
coloaaal  problem*  to  face.  After  our  final 
victory  In  Europe  and  In  the  Pacific,  10.- 
000.000  men  and  women  wiU  return  from  the 
armed  services  to  civil  life.  Another  twenty 
to  twenty-five  million  wUl  leave  war  produc- 
tion. We  have  added  about  $20,000,000.- 
000  in  new  plants  and  equipment  to  our 
Industrial  capacity.  We  shall  have  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  our  own  standards  of 
living  and  at  the  same  time  helping  the  i}eo- 
ple  of  devastated  lands  to  get  back  on  their 
feet.  To  accomplish  this  we  need  the  same 
kind  of  creative  effort  on  tbe  part  of  aU 
the  groups  In  our  community  that  has  made 
our  war  production  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  industrial  world.  We  need  the  same 
kind  of  creative  statesmanship  that  has  t>een 
responsible  for  both  military  and  production 
victories.    We  cannot  trust  our  future  to  men 
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Mid  women  who  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  txim  their  responrihilltles  over  to  the 
Btotes  which  have  nAtbm  the  power  nor  the 
■lacfalner;  to  provide  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance. We  need  men  who  believe  In  abun- 
«MMe  for  aU  and  who  are  wUling  to  !■•  aU  the 
■gaDciee  of  government  and  tha  enarglas  of 
the  people  to  insure  that  we  will  go  forward 
to  plenty  Instead  of  back  to  the  Harding- 
Hoover  normalcy  of  mass  unemployment. 

Time  Is  now  our  one  outstanding  scarcity. 
Durh^  the  war  we  have  produced  and  ac- 
qidrad  hufe  mppltM  of  raw  materials.  We 
hava  built  great  additions  to  our  indvistrlal 
plant  capacity.  We  have  trained  millions  of 
men  and  women  to  use  those  raw  materials 
and  that  tremendous  plant  capacity.  To  ac- 
«n»»^pn»h  all  these  things  in  wartime  we  could 
jMt  afford  to  waste  time.  If  we  are  to  attain 
full  employment  after  the  war,, we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  either. 

All  the  eoooomlats,  of  whatever  shade  of 
gf>lnion,  who  ara  m*'^"g  studies  of  recon- 
version, agree  oo  one  thing,  namely,  that 
time  is  of  the  essence.  While  our  armies  are 
finishing  off  the  enemy  with  ever-growing 
qwed.  we  at  home  must  match  their  pace  in 
our  plans  and  projects  for  insuring  that  the 
who  have  risked  their  lives  will  come 
to  a  country  worth  living  and  fighting 
for. 

During  the  war  it  was  patriotic  as  well  as 
proAtabto  to  make  plans  for  production 
quickly  and  to  produce  with  the  utmost 
speed.  For  us.  patriotism  doeii  not  end  when 
tbe  ataooClng  stops.  Long-range  patriotism 
lisnisiiils  that  we  protect  this  country  from 
an  economic  crisis  which  could  wreck  It  as 
swiftly  and  as  fxilly  as  coxild  our  foreign  ene- 
aalaa.  Tba  brains  and  skills  we  mobilised 
for  war  production  will  be  needed  in  peace  no 
leas  than  they  are  in  war. 

In  the  peace  to  come,  our  domestic  pros- 
perity will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  an 
orderly  revival  of  International  trade.  Tou 
wtaoee  livelihood  depends  upon  wide  markets 
for  copper  and  nonf errous  metals  know  bet- 
ter than  anyone  bow  important  it  is  that 
the  other  people  of  the  world  who  need  our 
products  shall  be  able  to  buy  them  and  pay 
for  them.  Tou  know  how  important  It  Is 
that  the  arrangements  planned  at  Bretton 
Woods  for  the  orderly  revival  of  International 
trade  and  finance  be  carried  out.  If  we  re- 
vert to  the  traditional  Republican  policies 
of  frantically  trying  to  get  into  foreign  mar- 
kets ahead  of  other  nations,  without  being 
vlUliiC  to  buy  the  products  of  other  na- 
tlOBa,  we  shall  hamper  the  recovery  of  the 
world  as  well  as  our  own  prosperity. 

Americans  are  now  confident  of  themselves 
and  proud  of  their  cotintry.  They  have  won 
magnificent  victories  in  battle  and  hav  per- 
formed miracles  of  production.  They  must 
not  loee  that  confidence  in  themselves,  and 
If  we  do  not  plan  and  achieve  a  permanent 
high  level  of  production  and  employment  we 
■ball  loee  confidence  in  ourar'ves.  An  econ- 
omy can  slide  downhill  much  faster  than  It 
can  climb  uphlU. 

The  solution  of  our  problem  Is  plain  to  see 
but  difficult  to  carry  out.  We  must  attain 
the  highest  poeaible  level  of  production  with- 
in the  shortest  period  of  time  and  maintain 
it  on  a  stable  level.  To  do  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  depend  upon  Industry  alone  nor 
upon  Oovemment  alone.  When  we  were 
building  our  great  war  production  we  did  it 
togather — industry,  labor,  and  Government. 
Mow  tbat  w  are  under  the  necesalty  of  build- 
ing a  great  peace  production,  equivalent  In 
volume  but  devoted  to  the  things  of  life  In- 
stead of  to  the  Implements  of  death,  we  must 
still  work  together  and  not  separately.  Svery 
group  in  our  economic  life  has  its  rights  and 
Its  obllgationa.  Unless  we  all  respect  each 
other's  rights,  and  each  fulfill  our  own  obll- 
valuable  time  In  strife 


We  all  have  an*  goal,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  sight  of  It.  That  goal  was  described 
by  PreaMan'^  Rocaevelt  when  be  laldi 


who  le 
wor  Ler 
guar  uitee 
mei  n 


accor(  ance 


"Our  aim  must  be  to 
a  national  economy 
balanced  that  the 
a  Job  which  wUl 
By  a  living  wage  I 
insure  the  worker  and 
ents  a  living  in 
standards  of  decency. 
reqMCt." 

Let    us    achieve    thU 
TlrankUn  D.  Roosevelt 
will  loyally  support  hiri 
and  smelter  workers  d< 
job  in  political  action 
in  war  production, 
it  will  be  your  victory 

From  now  until 
Register.    Get  others  U 
others  to  vote 


ichieve  and  maintain 

factors  are  so  finely 

is  always  stire  of 

a  living  wage. 

a  wage  which  will 

the  worker's  depend- 

with  American 

happiness,  and  self- 


Bcnjamia  Franklin 
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Wars 


goal    by    reelecting 

4nd  a  Congress  which 

If  the  mine,  mill. 

the  same  wonderful 

that  they  have  done 

will  be  s\ire.  and 


vlct  ary 


Noveinber  7  our  slogan  is : 
register.    Vote.    Get 


Ifost,  No.  605,  Vet- 
of  United  States 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

oi 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  comrccncTJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP    lEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  SepUmber  19, 1944 


Mr.    MILLER    of 
Speaker,  yesterday's 


very  Interesting  litt  e  booklet  issued  by 


Benjamin  Franklin 


Post.  No.  605.  Vet- 


erans of  Foreign  V  ars  of  the  United 


States.    This   post 
functioned  in  Paris 
Nazis  occupied  Paris 


functioned  at  80  Cr<  scent  Street,  Hart- 


ford,  Conn.,    under 


Comdr.  Edward  T.  8<  lery. 
The  last  meeting  c  f  Post  605  was  held 


in  Paris  on  January  ■ 
down  in  the  cellar  of 
meeting  was  held 


first    expedition   of 


Ccmnecticut.    Mr. 
mail  brought  me  a 


v&s  chartered   and 
Prance,  until  the 
Since  then  it  has 


the   leadership   of 


.  1941  in  the  kitchen 
?ershingHalL  This 
Tith  every  window 


covered  as  the  Gem  an  restrictions  pre- 
vented any  kind  of  ir  eetlng  of  more  than 
three  persons.    On  ,  anuary  5.  1941,  the 


repatriates   of   the 


United  States  left  Pa  ris,  bound  for  home. 
Bight  members  of  JBenjamin  Franklin 
Post  No.  605.  V.  F.  y  7.,  made  up  part  of 
the  first  expedition. 

Commander  Ed  £eery  finally  settled 
permanently  in  Hart  ord.  Conn.,  and  tortc 
a  position  with  Co  t  Patent   Firearms 


Manufacturing  Co. 
get  jobs  for  all  his 


ie  then  proceeded  to 
old  Paris  comrades 


and  friends  tbat  he  c  ould  contact. 

While  the  spirit  (>f  comradeship  and 
mutual  helpfulness   s  strong  in  all  vet- 


erans' organizations. 


demonstrated  to  a  t  igh  degree  by  Com- 
mander Seery  and  ofher  members  of  his 
post. 
The  booklet  to  wliich  I  have  referred 


contains  a  roster  of 


the  members  of  the 


post  now  in  the  Urited  States  as  well 
as  a  list  of  comrac  es  presumed  to  be 
prisoners  in  the  hai  ds  of  Germany.  It 
is  easy  to  understan  i  that  the  members 
of  Benjamin  Frankll  i  Post  have  followed 


the  recent  military 
with  much  Interest. 


are  looking  forward  t  o  the  release  of  their 
comrades  who  have|  been  internees  for 
80  long. 

It  is  this  spirit  of  cbmradeship  that  has 
been  so  apparent    unong  members  at 


it  has  certainly  been 


victories  In  France 
and  I  am  sure  they 


World  War  No.  1  and  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  continued  following  the  victorious 
conclusion  of  this  war,  that  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  proper  solution 
of  the  problems  we  will  face  in  the  post- 
war era. 


Formin  Discussion  By  Hon.  Warren  R. 
Austin,  of  Vermont,  and  Hon.  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberf,  of  Michifan,  On  tkc 
Republican  Party's  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VBMOMT 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  at  Chi- 
cago during  the  Republican  National 
Convention  and  before  the  platform  of 
the  party  had  been  reported  to  the  con- 
vention, the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
VamokxbergI  and  myself  engaged  in  a 
discussion  in  the  People's  Platform,  which 
was  broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System.  This  was  on  Jtme  24, 
1944.  The  subject  of  that  forum  was  the 
plank  on  war  and  peace  in  the  Repub- 
lican national  platform.  Although  the 
contents  of  that  plank  were  well  known 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  myself,  yet  it  was  not  deemed 
appropriate  to  make  its  terms  public  at 
that  time  because  it  had  not  yet  been  re- 
ported. Nevertheless,  the  discussion  re- 
lated to  issues  in  which  the  public  are 
greatly  interested  at  the  present  moment, 
issues  upon  which  perhaps  the  security 
and  peace  of  humanity  may  depend  if  the 
pubUc  is  fully  informed  about  them  and 
comes  to  an  agreement  upon  a  construc- 
tive plan  and  program. 

Therefore.  I  regard  this  discussion  as 
of  sufBcient  importance  to  the  public  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcosd  if  the  Senate  will  consent  to  have 
that  done. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

AiTKOxmcD.  The  People's  Platform.  Today, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention, Columbia's  weekly  discussion  pro- 
gram brings  you  a  special  broadcast  from  the 
Hotel  Stevens  in  Chicago.  What  Should  Be 
the  Republican  Party's  Foreign  Policy? 
Guests  of  Chairman  Bob  Trout  are  Senator 
Abthxtk  VANnENBxss.  of  Michigan,  and  Sen- 
ator WaiasN  Ausnif,  of  Vermont.  We  hear 
first  from  Bob  Trout. 

Mr.  TaouT.  Here  at  the  Stevens  this  after- 
noon, our  guest*  on  this  People's  Katform 
are  Senator  Vamoembbo.  of  Mldilgan,  and 
Senator  Atjbtik,  of  Vermont.  To  refresh  our 
memories  a  bit  at  the  start,  both  these  Sen- 
ators are  members  of  the  Bi-Partisan  Com- 
mittee of  Eight  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate, 
and  Senator  Vanoknbxbo  was  the  chairman  of 
the  foreign  policy  committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  at  Mackinac,  and  then  becaino 
chairman  of  the  foreign  policy  committee  of 
the  Mackinac  Conference,  which  did  its  wcrk 
kfter  tbat  Republican  Conference  was  fin- 


ished, and  which  reported  to  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Republican  Party  here  in 
Chicago  yesterday. 

Senator  Austin  was  a  member  of  both  these 
committees,  at  Mackinac — the  foreign  policy 

committee  at  Mackinac  and  since  then and 

now  Senator  Austin  is  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  foreign  policy  of  the  conven- 
tion resolutions  committee.  That  Is,  Senator 
Austin  is  chairman  of  that  subcommittee 
which  is  working  on  the  foreign  policy  plank 
for  the  convention. 

Both  our  guests  this  afternoon  have  pre- 
liminary sUtements  which  will  start  off  our 
discussion,  and  so  first.  Id  like  to  call  on 
Senator  Vandinberg  to  give  us  his  statement 
Senator  Vandenbeho.  In  my  opinion    the 
Republican  Party,  through  Its  national  con- 
vention, must  make  its  position  irrevocably 
clear  in  connection  with  foreign  affairs  upon 
three  fundamental  propositions.     We  must 
pledge  the  next  Republican  administration 
to  these  three  things— first,  to  fight  this  war 
to  total  victory  over  all  our  enemies;  second, 
to  join  in  adequate  International  coopera- 
tion, to  prevent  future  wars,   and  to  stop 
military  aggression  before  it  ever  again  shall 
stert;  third,  to  vigilantly  conserve  our  essen- 
tial American  interests,  our  basic  American 
sovereignty,  and  our  constitutional  process 
In   pursuit    of   these   ends.     Each   of    these 
propositions  dovetails  Into  the  others.    In  my 
opinion,  they  can  be  harmonized  Into  one 
sturdy,  effective  prospectus,  which  can  de- 
serve and  will  win  the  vigorous  approval  of 
the  American  people,  and  which  can  become 
the  base  for  a  post-war  program  that  shall 
guarantee  that  we  have  not  fought  this  war 
In  vain. 

We  began  charting  our  course  last  Sep- 
tember at  the  famous  Republican  Mackinac 
conference.  There,  we  foimd  the  great  com- 
mon denominator  which  united  many  di- 
vergent minds.  The  unanimous  objective 
which  we  there  embraced  really  sums  Itself 
up  In  one  sentence,  which  I  quote  from  the 
famous  Mackinac  charter— "We  favor  respon- 
sible participation  by  the  United  States  and 
post-war  cooperative  organization  among 
sovereign  nations,  to  prevent  military  aggres- 
sion and  to  attain  permanent  peace  with 
organized  Justice  in  a  free  world." 

In  my  opinion,  at  least  In  my  hope,  that 
great  sentence  will  continue  to  be  the  heart 
and  center  of  our  Republican  dedication.  It 
might  still  further  be  shortened  and  epit- 
omized; It  might  be  said  this  way— we  shall 
preserve  America  and  we  shaU  cooperate  with 
a  free  world. 

It  is  my  personal  point  of  view  that  this 
foreshortened  world,  in  idilch  we  now  live 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  makes  it  Impossible 
for  any  great  nation  to  live  hereafter  unto 
Itself  alone,  that  the  cruel  and  ugly  refine- 
ments and  the  horrible  acts  of  war  clearly 
prophesy  the  literal  extermination  of  clvUlza- 
tlon  If  we  do  not  put  these  forces  of  destruc- 
tion In  effective  International  chains;  and 
that  It  Is  our  American  responsibility  to  co- 
operate with  other  free  and  enlightened 
people  to  find  a  practical  International  for- 
mula to  encourage  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
underwrite  peace  with  Justice,  and  based  on 
Justice  In  a  free  world.  It  Is  equally  my  point 
of  view  that  America  can  make  her  greatest 
contribution  to  this  end  and  wield  the  great- 
est Influence  In  this  blessed  behalf  by  herself 
remaining  strong  and  free  and  forever  In 
final  command  of  her  own  destiny. 

In  my  opinion,  both  of  these  aspirations 
can  be  brought  into  triumphant  harmony  by 
men  of  good  will. 

Mr.  Teout.  That's  Senator  Vanmnberc's 
preliminary  statement  at  our  Peoples  Plat- 
form discussion  here  In  Chicago  today,  and 
now  Senator  Attotin  of  Vermont  has  a  state- 
ment to  make  at  the  beginning,  too.  Senator 
Austin. 

Senator  Austin.  Mr.  Trout.  America's  in- 
ternational policy  is  definitely  characterized 
by  the  condition  of  war  in  which  we  live. 
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Speeding  the  victory,  getting  our  bovs  back 
home  and  laying  the  foundations  for  security 
are  demands  that  must  be  met.    The  Repub- 
lican Party  meets  the  challenge  of  this  pur- 
pose m  State  and  National  Government.    In 
this   convention    it   wUl    issue    a   clear-cut 
manifesto  of  policies  to  recruit  and  keep  filled 
as  needed  the  ranks  of  armed  forces  and  the 
hosts   of  civUlan   workers   to   enable   ua   to 
throw  our  full  strength  against  the  enemy 
and  to  follow  up  blow  upon  blow  untU  vic- 
tory is  gained.     We  are  determined  that  the 
war  shall  be  finished  as  speedily  as  possible, 
as  well  as  finished  successfully.    We  will  give 
our  men  and  women,  who  risk  all  and  endure 
hardship  and  suffering  In  battle,  a  morale 
factor.   Increasing  their  efficiency  and   pro- 
moting their  victory.    We  will  declare  our 
unity  as  a  great  political  party  in  the  wlU  to 
do  our  part  to  create  the  conditions  of  future 
freedom  from  wars     We  are  for  whatever  It 
takes  to  guarantee  such  security.    We  wUl  as- 
sure them  that   nothing  more  deeply  stirs 
the  souls  of  men  and  women  on  the  home 
front  than  the  aspiration  and  hope  for  an 
establishment  tending  to  effectively  prevent 
the  causes  of  war.     We  have  developed  this 
unity  in  a  remarkable  progress.     On  October 
20.  1942,  the  Republican  National  Committee 
met  here  In  this  city  of  Chicago  and  passed 
resolutions  which  accomplished  three  proml< 
nent  steps — first,   relentless   prosecution   of 
the   war;    second,   unconditional    surrender, 
no  appeasement,  no  compromise;  third,  de- 
termination   that    the    United    States   shall 
perform    Its    responsibility    In    cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  preserve 
liberty  and  good  order.    That  answered  the 
question  whether  the  Republican  Party  stood 
for  cooperation.    It  did  not  try  to  answer 
the    question    how.    Subsequently,    as    you 
know,   after    the    meeting    m    Mackinac,   to 
which  Senator  Vansenbero  has  referred,  we 
passed    that    notable    document    which    has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Mackinac  Charter, 
and  containing  the  heart  to  which  Senator 
Vandenbkro    has   referred,    but    which   also 
conUined  a  promise  for  progress,  as  follows, 
and  I'm  quoting  from  part  of  it: 

"It  is  determined  that  this  council  make 
complete  examination  of  the  means  by  which 
these  alms  may  be  fully  achieved,  with  due 
regard  for  all  American  Interests  and  respon- 
sibilities." And  again  It  said,  "We  cannot 
know  now  what  situation  may  obtain  at  the 
war's  end,  but  a  specific  program  must  be 
evolved  In  the  months  to  come,  as  events 
and  relations  unfold."  Such  events  and  re- 
lations unfolded  with  startling  prominence. 

Not  long  after  that  the  four  great  powers 
met  at  Moscow  and  made  a  declaration  which 
contained  this  sentence:  "We  recognize  the 
necessity  of  there  being  established  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  a  general  Interna- 
tional organization  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
states  and  open  to  membership  by  all  such 
states,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security." 

Following  that,  namely,  on  October  25, 
after  complete  consideration  and  debate  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Connally  reso- 
lution was  passed  which  embodied  exactly  the 
same  declaration.  These  events  had  their 
effect  upon  the  duty  which  was  contained 
in  the  promise  made  at  Mackinac,  to  such 
a  degree  that  that  committee,  of  which  Sen- 
ator Vandenbebg  was  the  chairman,  and  Is  yet, 
advanced  its  work  and  created  a  new  plank 
which  did  not  abandon  the  Mackinac  decla- 
ration but  which  is  Intended  to  reaiSrm  It 
fully  In  every  detail.  That  was  reported  by 
Senator  Vanoenbero  yesterday  to  the  full 
committee  on  resolutions  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  That  committee  re- 
ferred It  to  the  Special  Committee  on  For- 
eign Policy,  which  has  worked  aU  day  with- 
out cessation  for  lunch — our  lunch  being 
brought  to  us — and  has  completed  a  final 
draft  of  the  plank  on  foreign  policy  which  it 
win  report  to  the  larger  committee  at  Its 
earliest  meeting.     I  suppose  that  meeting 


wlU  be  held  tomorrow.  UntU  the  report  Is 
made,  the  committee  is  boiud  to  keep  the 
content  of  that  resolution  secret. 

Mr.  Trout.  You're  not  going  to  teU  us  now 
exacUy  what  is  in  it;  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Austin.  I  am  bound  not  to  tell 
you  what  Is  in  that  resolution  tmtU  after 
It  Is   repmrted   to  the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  TROtrr.  Well,  I  must  say,  from  what  you 
have  Just  said.  Senator  Aujtin,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  agreement  between 
you.  Senator  Austin,  and  you.  Senator  Van- 
DENBERo,  than  most  people  In  this  country 
would  have  thought  possible  a  few  short 
months  ago. 

Senator  Vandenberc,  as  I  was  saying,  there 
does  seem  to  be  more  unity  here  than  most 
people  did  think  possible.  Do  you  think  that 
all  of  thU  plank  Is  secret?  Do  you  think  it 
is  possible  to  frame  a  plank  on  foreign  policy 
on  which  the  majority  of  Americans  can 
agree? 

Senator  Vandenbiro.  Well.  I  thlnK  we  an- 
swered  that  at  Mackinac.      Of  course,   it's 
not  possible  to  find  common  ground  which 
would  weld  the  views  of  all  extremists  at 
one  end  and  the  other  of  the  line,  but  it  Is 
possible  to  find  common  ground  for  the  vast 
body  of  American  public  thinking,  and  I  say 
we  did  that  at  Mackinac,  Im  sure  we  did  It 
yesterday  in  our  report  to  the  resolutions 
committee,  and  although  Senator  AtwriN  U 
unable  to  give  us  any  Uikllng  as  to  what  the 
final  report  wlU  be,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  we  shall  do  the  same  thing  again 
at  Chicago.     Of  course,  none  of  us  can  have 
It  all  hU  own  way  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
Senator  Austin  and  I,  for  example,  would 
disagree  undoubtedly  at  many  points  of  deUU 
In  a  foreign  policy  prospectus;  but  that  Is  un- 
important. It  is  Just  human  nature;  the  Im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  agree  on  the  great 
fundamenUls,   the   necessity   for   organized 
peace,   the  necessity  for  organized   Justice, 
the  necessity  for  practical  International  co-  * 
operation,  without  for  an  Instant  Impairing 
the   essential   Independence   of   the   United 
SUtes. 

You  know  know,  Mr.  Trout,  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  reason  for  what  often  seems 
to  be  violent  differences  of  American  opinion 
la  a  very  elemental  and  simple  one.  There 
are  mlllons  of  our  people,  believe  It  or  not, 
who  were  stuplclous  lest  so-called  Interna- 
tional organization  means  that  America  Is  to 
become  the  world's  pawn  and  the  world's 
dupe. 

Let  me  put  It  in  the  over-simplified  lan- 
guage of  the  street.  If  you  will  Just  assure  a 
man  that  you  do  not  propose  to  haul  down 
the  American  flag  on  the  Capitol,  and  that 
you  do  not  propose  to  sell  Uncle  Sara  down 
the  river.  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  how 
reasonable  they'll  be  about  International  co- 
operation. The  truth  of  the  matter  U  that 
my  distinguished  friend.  Senator  Aubtin, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  Internationally, 
minded  men  I  knoW,  would  fight  to  the  finish 
like  the  old  Green  Mountain  boys,  from  which 
he  springs,  against  either  of  these  hazards. 
The  trouble,  I  think,  is  that  we  too  often 
think  these  things  are  too  elemental  to  re- 
quire reiteration.  That's  the  big  mistake. 
So  long  as  we  speak  In  simple  terms,  respect- 
ing these  Indispensable  fundamentals,  I  think 
It  is  reasonably  siue  that  the  vast  body  of 
American  public  opinion  can  be  unified. 

Mr.  TRoirr.  Well,  Senator  Austin,  do  you 
think  that  It  does  require  reiteration,  that  the 
fact,  for  Instance,  that  no  one  Is  going  to 
pull  the  flag  down  from  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington and  sell  Uncle  Sam  down  the  river,  do 
you  think  that  we  need  repeat  those  things, 
or  do  you  think  perhaps  not  many  people  Uke 
them  seriously? 

Senator  Austin.  Well,  I  thnk  that  it  cer- 
tainly does  no  harm  to  repeat  them.  We 
have  learned,  as  we  worked  together,  on  this 
Mackinac  Committee,  that  there  are  many 
grave  objectives  on  which  we  do  slnceKly 
agree,  and  when  we  did  begin  our  work. 
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«lilch  bad  th«  object  at  getting  together  m 
proouncUtlon  tbat  was  entlrriy  ■incere  In 
XXm  prlnciplM.  ukI  at  the  Mme  time  was  ol 
•ueb  farm  and  In  audi  language  aa  to  oon- 
atltute  a  political  docoBBnt.  the  taik  waa 
dMetUt.  but  we  hav*  proved  that  It  waa  not 
iB^yoHlbie.  becauM  In  whatever  work  we 
have  done.  In  every  one  of  these  commltteea 
to  which  you  have  referred.  Mr.  Trout,  the 
production  of  the  conunlttee  waa  the  result 
of  a  uiuinlmous  voce.  Now,  for  example,  I 
think  that  no  one,  no  American,  whatever 
hla  polltlca  will  be.  will  dispute  that  the 
basic  treaty  establlahlng  siKh  an  organiza- 
tion aa  we  refer  to  In  the  Mackinac  Charter, 
no  one  would  dsagree  with  the  propoeition 
that  the  basic  treaty,  establlahlng  such  an 
organization  should  outlaw  the  use  of  armed 
force  by  any  state  against  another  in  con- 
flict with  its  provisions.  And  I  think,  and 
I  haven't  any  doubt,  that  my  colleague  would 
agree  with  this,  that  it  would  vest  In  an  ex- 
ecutive council,  authority,  properly  safe- 
guarded, to  promptly  apply  sanctions,  dvll 
or  military,  against  conditions  threatening 
law.  Such  safeguards  of  the  relative  duties 
and  service  of  niembers  on  such  a  council 
abonld  be  expressed  in  the  basic  treaty  and 
eovld  consist  <rf  the  requirement  of  special 
majorltlw  in  fnroceduree  of  the  council.  In 
which  It  would  be  necessary  that  all  of  the 
major  nations,  the  four  that  are  now  con- 
ducting the  majOT  part  of  the  war,  and  at 
least  some  of  the  minor  nations,  must  assent. 
must  cooperate  in  the  assent  that  is  given 
to  the  use  of  such  force.  The  basic  treaty 
ahould  be  openly  arrived  at.  should  conform 
to  well-tnfarmcd  public  opinion,  and  should 
be  made  effective  only  through  Constitu- 
tional prncMsms,  It  should  protect  the  es- 
sential Interests  and  resources  of  the  United 
States.  aiMl  tt  should  ordain  the  cooperative 
principle,  that  is,  as  against  force,  as  against 
power  polttcs  as  we  have  known  them  in  our 
history,  the  new  Idea,  the  cooperative  prin- 
ciple, as  long  dominating  international  rela- 
tions and  all  functions  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  TttovT.  And.  Senator  Ansmt,  what 
happens  when  one  of  the  nations  breaks  the 
law?    Can  we  use  force  to  put  them  back? 

Senator  Aitbtii*.  Then  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted to  this  advisory  council,  and  the  spe- 
elal  majorities  would  require  that  all  of  these 
four  great  powers,  and  one  of  the  small 
powers  on  that  council,  constituting  a  special 
majority,  ahould  find  the  fact  that  either  a 
bnadx  at  the  peace  was  occurring,  or  that  it 
was  threatened,  and  say  whether  a  dvll 
sanction,  like  a  commercial  sanction,  or  a 
military  sanction,  should  be  promptly  used 
to  prevent  or  repel  military  aggression . 

Mr.  TaouT.  Senator  VANDKNBBtc.  what  do 
you  think  of  this  question  of  force  to  keep 
Um  peace? 

Sanator  VAwanoMB.  Well,  rm  In  substan- 
tial agreement  with  Senator  AusiDrs  final 
obeervations  as  long  as  we  clearlv  understand 
what  he  said.    I  think  I'd  put  it  this  way— if 
international   relations   are   allowed    to  de- 
teriorate to  the  point  where  recourse  to  war 
threatens.  It  may  Anally  reqxUre  force,  force 
mobtllaed  in  the  name  of  organised  peace,  to 
lAop  It.    Now,  the  business  of  an  Intema- 
tlODal  organhsatlon,  of  course,  primarily  is  to 
provide  the  contacts  and  the  instrumentality 
lj^«»t  of  war  which  wUl  prevent  or  at  least 
diMourage  this  deterioration.    In  most  In- 
•tSDces.    if    we    concentrate    on    educating 
opinion  to  the  value  of  justice  as  a 
Itute  for  force,  and  If  we  have  a  just 
peaoe.   resort   to   war   will    be    largely   dis- 
couraged and  generaUy  prevented.    Just  by 
ttoe  Inherent  moralities  of  the  situation,    if 
•11  ate  faUa.  however.   Including  economic 
force,  and  the  military  aggressor  insists  upon 
an  appeal  to  arms,  an  international  organl- 
— <*P"  such  as  we  discussed,  will  be  the  handy 
mncU  table  to  which  other  nations  will 
■^tly  repair  to  determine  upon  whatever 
common  military  action  ahall  be  taken   to 
defend  the  peace  of  the  world;  how  it  ahoiild 
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has  gone  along  as  long  as  It  has  today  without 
that  little  word  "sovereignty"  having  crept  in. 
That  is  usually  the  word  that  is  heard  first  in 
these  parts.  In  these  days,  when  people  start 
talking  about  a  foreign  policy.  What  about 
It?  Is  American  national  sovereignty  endan- 
gered by  these  proposals  for  international 
cooperation.  Senator  VairDsifBKBG,  what  do 
you  think? 

Senator  Vandknbebg,  WeU,  of  course,  the 
question  always  is.  Does  the  word  "sovereign- 
ty" collide  with  the  phrase  "international 
cooperation"?  There  Is  no  collision  what- 
ever. Sovereignty  Is  the  supreme  right  of 
self-determination.  So  long  as  the  nation 
retains  Its  final  right  of  self-determination. 
It  Is  no  less  sovereign  because  it  voluntarily 
joins  with  other  nations  In  the  organization 
and  management  of  world  peace.  Indeed,  It 
is  the  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty  to  vol- 
untarily release  certain  freedoms  of  action 
In  rettim  for  a  compensatory  guaranty  of 
greater  value,  so  long  as  the  basic  right  of 
self-determination  in  the  final  analysis  is 
preserved.  I  should  consider  It,  for  exam- 
ple, the  surrender  of  sovereignty,  to  subordi- 
nate ourselves  to  the  government  of  a  world 
state.  And  to  that  I  am  everlastingly  op- 
posed. But  I  do  not  consider  it  a  surrender 
of  sovereignty,  on  the  other  hand,  to  voltin- 
tarily  agree  to  consult  mutual  interests  in 
world  cooperation.  Ft)r  another  specific  ex- 
ample, It  Is  no  surrender  of  sovereignty,  In 
my  view,  to  submit  justiciable  disputes  to  an 
Impartial  world  court.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  a  strong  body  of  international  law, 
supported  by  the  sanctions  of  world  opinion — 
and  that's  the  most  Important  senctlon  of  all. 
I  want  to  emphasize — I  think  that  a  strong 
body  of  International  law  supported  by  the 
sanctions  of  world  opinion  Is  calculated  actu- 
ally to  bulwark  and  sustain  legitimate  sov- 
ereignty all  aroiind  the  globe  as  well  as  in 
our  own  United  States. 

Senator  AtTsror.  Mr.  Trout,  of  course,  that 
Is  sound  doctrine.  I  think  a  very  trite  phase 
which  I  have  taken  from  some  of  Dr.  Cor- 
wln's  work  is  substantially  this.  I  don't  know 
that  I  quote  it  exactly,  but  I  know  that  I  have 
the  Idea,  and  It  is  this:  "If  total  sovereignty 
costs  total  war,  then  the  cost  la  too  great." 
And  I  would  merely  add  this,  that  there  is 
no  sovereignty  lost  where  all  nations  place 
the  same  conditions  on  the  exercise  of  their 
nationalism,  on  the  basia  that  is  referred  to 
In  the  Moscow  declaration — sovereign  equal- 
ity of  nations.  In  fact,  we  have  so  many 
treaties,  I  think  some  60  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion where  we  have  sxirrendcred  enough,  each 
party  to  them  has  surrendered  enough  of 
his  nationalism  so  as  to  conclude  a  contro- 
versy that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  princi- 
ple has  been  in  effect  throughout  otir  history 
some  60  treaties,  where  we  have  agreed  In 
advance  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  their  arbi- 
trator. 

Mr.  Tbout.  So,  Senator  Ausmf.  a  loss  of  a 
little  bit  of  that  mysterious  substance,  sov- 
ereignty. Is  not  going  to  be  an  innovation  if 
It  does  happen  now. 

Senator  AtiSTiN,  No;  it  is  not  new.  and  It  is 
not  harmftil.  It  would  be  the  strangest  thing 
In  the  world  if  we  did  not  have  the  sovereign 
power  to  agree  with  other  nations  for  our 
common  security  and  defense. 

Senator  VANsxNBTnto.  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing else,  Mr.  Trout,  before  we  leave  that. 
I  think  It  is  a  great  error,  in  public  discussion 
of  this  problem,  to  put  so  much  emphusis 
always  on  the  use  of  force  to  Implement  the 
effectiveness  of  an  International  organization 
for  peace.  Everybody  wants  to  know.  How 
are  you  going  to  whip  people  Into  line?  How 
are  you  going  to  drive  nations  Into  the  com- 
pletion of  their  international  duty?  I  think 
the  emphasis,  as  we  have  done  in  the  Mack- 
inac charter  repeatedly  and  as  Senator 
Ausnif  has  indicated.  I  think  the  emphasta 
ought  to  be  put  upon  International  morality. 
because    until    we    can    lead    and    develop 


that  adequate  International  morality  all 
the  International  force  In  the  world  can't 
prevail.  Now,  there  may  be  moments  and 
times  when  international  force  will  be  re- 
quired, and  If  it  Is  required,  with  sufficient 
plainness  so  that  everybody  understands  It. 
therell  be  no  question  about  the  voluntary 
furnishing  of  the  ways  and  means,  but,  first 
of  all.  the  objective  must  be.  as  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  has  Indicated,  upon 
sanctions  other  than  force,  because.  In  the 
final  analysis,  peace  Is  a  state  of  mind,  and 
until  we  can  create  the  essential  peace  of 
mind,  everything  else  is  necessary. 

Senator  Austin.  Mr.  Trout,  we  are  under- 
taking by  the  Mackinac  declaration,  which  is 
public  property,  to  prevent  the  causes  of  war 
and  employment  of  force  by  such  language 
as  this — disarmament  and  disorganization  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis,  disqualification 
of  the  Axis  to  construct  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  Implements  of  war,  per- 
manent maintenance  of  trained  and  well- 
equipped  armed  forces  at  home;  these  are 
designed  to  prevent  the  employment  of  force 
by  those  who  have  demonstrated  to  us  that 
they  are  ready,  if  they  get  the  opportunity, 
to  rearm  to  employ  their  force. 

Mr.  TaouT.  Well.  It  is,  reaUy  in  building 
a  new  world,  it's  a  complex  job  at  best,  but 
it  is  easier  actually  to  build  one  based  on 
force  than  to  teach  new  moralities,  isn't  It? 
That's  part  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea, 
don't  you  think.  Senator  Vandenbeeg?  ^ 

Senator  Vandenbxbo.  Yes,  Christianity  has 
to  be  positive,  and  has  to  have  teeth,  but 
Christianity  If  It  relied  upon  teeth  wouldn't 
be  Christianity. 

Senator  Austin.  Mr.  Trout,  there  isn't  any 
doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  the  time  will 
come  when  our  standards  of  morality,  na- 
tional and  International  morality,  will  be 
such  that  nations  will  discipline  themselves, 
and  that  by  that  means  we  will  totally  avoid 
the  causes  of  war. 

Mr.  TtouT.  Yes.  Senator  Austin,  and  if  1 
were  summing  up  this  afternoon's  discus- 
sion on  the  People's  Platform  by  Senator 
AsTHUs  Vandenberg  of  Michigan,  and  Senator 
Warrkn  Austin  of  Vermont.  I  would  say  I 
think  there  Is  much  more  unity  by  these  two 
gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  foreign  policy 
than  anyone  wotild  have  suspected  a  few 
months  ago.  And  now,  back  to  Bill  Duane. 
Announcke.  You  have  been  listening  to 
the  People's  Platform,  Columbia's  weekly  dis- 
cussion program  has  brought  you  a  special 
broadcast  on  the  subject — What  should  be 
the  Republican  Party's  foreign  policy? 
Guests  of  Bob  Trout  were  Senator  Vandkn- 
BX80  of  Michigan,  and  Senator  Austin  of  Ver- 
mont. Today's  broadcast  originated  from 
our  studios  In  the  Stevens  Hotel  In  Chicago 
on  the  eve  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas, 
Notifyinf  Hon.  Harryt  S.  Tmman,  of 
Missouri,  of  His  Nomination  as  Vice 
President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Nzw  icxxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  19  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.    HATCH.    Mr.    President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoac  the  very  able 
XO— App, ^861 


and  enlightening  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Connally]  at  the  time  when  he 
notified  our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Tritiian].  that  he  had  been 
nominated  for  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Even  amidst  the  stirring  chapters  of  a 
globe-encircling  war.  the  United  States  must 
choose  its  leaders  in  November  1944.  War 
does  not  and  should  not  suspend  the  Consti- 
tution of  our  country. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  representing  the  Democrats  of 
every  State  In  the  Union,  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Haskt  S.  Truman,  of  Missouri.  The 
vote  was  overwhelming  and  represents  the 
choice  of  the  Democrats  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Tkuman.  we  are  commissioned  by 
the  Democratic  Party  officially  to  notify  you 
of  your  selection  as  our  candidate  for  Vice 
President. 

As  an  adviser  and  coxmaellor  to  the  Presl- 
dent,  the  Vice  President  sits  at  the  Cabinet 
Uble.  He  supplies  contact  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress.  Senator  Tru- 
man, your  party  has  selected  you  to  perform 
these  mighty  functlotis.  You  possess  the 
ability  and  character  to  discharge  them  with 
distinction. 

No  public  office  better  equips  one  to  serve 
as  Vice  President  than  experience  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and  your  years  of  service 
in  that  body  admirably  qualify  you  for  Its 
exalted  duties. 

Your  selection  was  prompted  by  your  un- 
blemished Integrity,  and  your  rugged  hon- 
esty and  courage.  During  your  service  in 
the  Senate,  you  acquired  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  the  service  rendered  to  the  country 
as  chairman  of  the  Truman  War  Investigat- 
ing Committee.  That  committee  gave  con- 
structive aid  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  brought  about  correction  In  ad- 
ministration in  the  production  program  In 
which  we  have  been  so  feverishly  engaged. 

The  dastardly  and  treacherous  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  plunged  us  Into  the  most  stag- 
gering struggle  of  history.  We  have  poin-ed 
our  resources  of  brave  men  and  war  materials 
onto  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  Ovir  heroic 
fighting  men  have  shed  their  blood.  They 
have  given  their  lives.  Their  bravery  first 
halted  and  then  overwhelmed  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  Our  triumphant  banners  in  their 
gallant  hands  have  marched  onward  and  yet 
onward.  The  gloom  of  defeat  enshrouds  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Her  military  chieftains 
view  with  despair  their  impending  doom. 

The  enemy  has  been  expelled  from  north 
Africa.  Italy  has  collap>sed.  Unconquerable 
Russian  armies  are  hammering  at  the  wails 
of  Prtissia. 

Our  forces  have  swept  through  France  and 
liberated  her  from  Nasi  tyranny.  Our  armies 
are  sweeping  on  to  victory. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Ahny  and  Navy,  In  cooperation  with 
our  allies,  these  triumphs  have  been  won. 
They  must  go  on.  They  must  not  halt  vmtll 
overwhelming  victory  Is  ours.  The  American 
people  will  not  place  in  untried  hands  the 
military  and  naval  leadership  upon  which 
depends  the  survival  of  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

The  supreme  tasks  of  this  hour  are.  first, 
victory  over  our  savage  and  cruel  enemies; 
second,  the  establishment  of  an  International 
organization  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  to  save  America  from  being  dragged 
Into  another  war.  These  sublime  tasks  re- 
quire the  leadership  of  America.  On  the  bat- 


tlefields we  have  given  that  leadership.  We 
must  give  that  leadership  In  the  causp  of 
peace.  President  Roosevelt  as  the  Command- 
er In  Chief  has  cooperated  with  and  has  the 
confidence  of  our  aUles  In  the  march  to 
victory.  In  the  cause  of  peace,  he  is  sup- 
plying our  country  and  the  world  leadership 
no  less  distinguished.  Triumph  In  war  and 
triumph  In  peace  are  the  demands  of  destiny. 
America  must  not  shirk.  She  must  not  Ignore 
the  opportunity  of  the  centuries  to  serve 
mankind.  The  American  people  wUl  not  re- 
call nor  cashier  the  Commander  In  Chief 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  will  not  sum- 
mon the  President  away  from  the  council 
table  where,  with  our  allies,  is  being  erected 
a  world  organization  to  chain  aggressors  who 
could  again  plunge  the  earth  In  blood.  The 
war  must  be  waged  to  victory.  Prom  blood- 
stained battlefields  must  arise  a  structure 
of  lasting  peace. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  American  people 
Will  elect  Roosevelt  and  Truman  in  November. 


Better  Understandinf  With  Rassii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   New   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  pre- 
senting the  three  statements  from  the 
California  Union  Labor  News  as  written 
by  Al  Sessions.  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood I  do  not  advocate  directly  or  indi- 
rectly Russian  communism  or  any  kind 
of  commimlsm  or  communistic  Ideology. 
I  simply  present  the  views  of  this  labor 
paper  and  the  writer  of  the  statements. 
These  three  statements  I  offer  on  threo 
different  days  for  publication  In  the 
Record: 

The  development  of  socialist  enterprise  In 
the  United  States  and  Russia  is  a  matter  of 
degree  and  extent.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
public  ownership  of  land:  Russia  does  not 
permit  any  private  ownership  of  land.  We 
have  public  ownership  of  banking  to  the  ex- 
tent of  savings  accounts  in  the  post  offices; 
Russia  believes  all  banking  should  be  a  pub- 
lic enterprise  and  so  operates  it.  We  have 
many  publicly  owned  water  and  power  proj- 
ects; Russia  insists  that  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  all  such  enterprises  shall  be  vested 
in  the  state  or  constituent  republics.  We 
have  a  Nation-wide,  publicly  operated  pen- 
sion system;  so  does  Russia,  except  that  Its 
system  Is  more  Inclusive,  more  liberal,  and 
more  complete.  We  have  ventured  far  Into 
the  field  of  public  medicine:  Russia  has  com- 
plete public  medicine. 

Outstanding  in  the  5-year  plans  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  what  Is  called  over-all  eco- 
nomic planning.  To  most  Americans,  reared 
on  the  traditions  of  free  enterprise,  this  Is 
anathema.  We  call  It  reglmenUtlon,  the  de- 
struction of  freedom.  The  Russians  say  that 
their  economic  planning  has  abolished  un- 
emplojrment,  has  eliminated  periodic  indus- 
trial crises  and  has  zoomed  production  to 
astronomical  figures.  They  claim  that  such 
over-all  planning,  with  local  and  regional 
planning  dove-talllng  Into  the  master  plan 
of  the  State,  is  essential  If  the  social  organ- 
ism is  to  function  without  recurring  stag- 
nation and  tail-spins. 

AMOUCAN    "RCCIMXNTATION" 

Yet  this  sort  of  thing  Is  not  so  strange  and 
foreign   to   us   as   we  might   think.      After 
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BoOMTclt  to6k  office  in  1933  bis  administra- 
tion began  to  do  a  good  deal  of  planning  In 
a  baiting  sort  of  way.  and  a  boat  of  alpha- 
betical agencies  were  set  up  to  plan  ways  and 
means  to  get  out  of  tbe  quagmtle  of  depres- 
aicn.  Taxes  were  raised  to  feed  people  and 
put  4to«m  to  work.  Private  Industries  were 
•utaidtzed.  Funds  were  set  up  to  help  farm- 
ers meet  their  mortgages,  citizens  to  pay  for 
their  homes.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  public  money  were  used  to  build 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  culverts,  and  to  Im- 
prove grade  crossings.  Even  under  Herbert 
Hoover  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion took  money  from  all  of  us  to  keep  pri- 
vately operated  business  from  going  bank- 
rupt. 

CONTaOlXZD   WAX   KCONOMT 

And  now.  during  this  war  economic  plan- 
ning is  here  with  a  vengeance.  Industries 
are  told  what  to  produce,  and  how  much. 
People  are  told  what  they  can  buy.  how  much 
they  can  buy.  and  how  much  they  shall  pay 
for  It.  Quotas  and  norms  for  war  production 
are  set  at  Washington.  Essential  workers  are 
told  where  they  can  work.  Industrialists, 
manufacturers,  farmers,  shopkeepers  are  be- 
ing regimented  In  order  to  win  the  war  as 
fast  as  possible.  Question:  If  over-all  plan- 
ning and  regimentation  are  necessary  to 
~win  a  war,  how  much  of  It  Is  necessary  to  win 
the  war  against  unemployment,  depression, 
and  underproduction  in  peacetime? 

THZ  BUSSIAN  BACKCROUNO 

It  Is  eaay  to  understand  how  planning  or 
regimentation,  or  whatever  you  might  prefer 
to  call  It.  has  developed  so  strongly  In  tbe 
6ovlet  Union.  If  we  Americans  have  had  to 
take  on  a  large  dose  of  It  to  fight  depression 
and  to  win  a  war.  think  what  the  Russians 
have  been  confronted  with  ever  since  the 
revolution  in  1918:  The  Soviets  Inherited  the 
ruin  of  Russia's  participation  In  the  First 
World  War.  Then  came  tbe  war  of  Interven- 
tion, when  14  armies  from  other  countries 
tried  to  overthrow  tbe  Bolsheviks.  Then  a 
long  period  of  counterrevolution. 

THE  «ACX  rOH  SICtnUTT 

In  1927  Joseph  Stalin  outlined  the  first 
6-year  plan  and  told  what  had  to  be  accom- 
plished. He  said  that  Russia  must  lay  a 
foundation  for  heavy  industry,  collectivize 
Its  agriculture  to  make  more  manpower  avail- 
able for  that  Industry,  build  up  a  powerful 
military  force.  He  said  that  it  must  be  done 
In  10  years  or  the  Soviet  Union  would  ^  i 
crushed.  Then  came  untold  sacrifices,  belt- 
tightening,  liquidations,  and  purges  to  drive 
forward  the  program.  In  19S7  the  Soviet 
people  were  on  the  verge  of  enjoying  some 
of  the  fruits  of  their  great  productive  prcg- 
~  rcss.  But  the  threat  of  war  loomed  again  as 
Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  signed  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact.  Appeals  to  other  nations 
to  Join  hands  in  collective  security  proved 
futile.  So.  Instead  of  taking  time  out  from 
tbe  gruelling  grind  to  produce  more  shoes, 
radios,  pianos,  sewing  machines,  automobiles, 
and  refrigerators,  the  Soviets  doubled  and 
tripled  their  war  industries.  In  other  words, 
they  have  been  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Who  is  rash 
enoiigh  to  say  that  without  that  planning 
and  regimentation  Russia  could  have  sur- 
vived the  present  struggle  against  Hitlerite 
Germany? 

It  la  only  as  one  understands  this  back- 
ground that  he  can  see  that  American  con- 
cepts of  freedom,  clashes  between  political 
parties,  struggles  between  capital  and  labor 
might  not  have  permitted  Russia  to  ready 
herself  for  such  a  successful  struggle.  Re- 
laxation and  a  sense  of  security  are  needed 
to  Increase  Individual  liberty.  If  Canada 
had  been  Hitlerite  Germany  and  if  Mexico 
had  been  militaristic  Japan,  would  we  In  tbe 
United  States  have  been  quite  so  liberal  In 
our  ideas  about  freedom? 
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Of  marshaling  yards  In  France  and  Italy 
piled  high  with  masses  of  twisted  rails  and 
wrecked  rolling  stock. 

Of  tanks,  in  100-percent  operating  condi- 
tion, abandoned  by  the  Germans  due  to  lack 
of  gasoline. 

Of  8,000  or  more  airborne  troops  landing 
behind  tbe  Japs  in  Markham  Valley,  New 
Guinea,  without  a  single  combat  casualty 
during  the  descent. 

All  of  these  things  made  the  role  of  our 
ground  soldier  easier — made  tbe  problems  of 
the  Germans  and  tbe  Japs  far  more  com- 
plicated— will  greatly  hasten  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Such,  gentlemen,  mark  some  of  the  differ- 
ences between  our  1917  Air  Force  as  you  knew 
It.  and  the  present  day  Air  Force  as  our  sons 
know  it. 

Air  power  in  1944  Is  far  different  from  our 
Ideas  of  air  power  in  1917.  Air  power  today 
6p>ells — an  army  moving  forward  with  min- 
imum losses;  a  fieet  operating  with  a  degree 
of  security  within  enemy  w^aters;  enemy 
ground  forces  deprived  of  their  mobility  and 
their  supplies;  enemy  fieets  confined  to  waters 
beyond  tbe  reach  of  our  air  power;  and  tbe 
deterioration  of  enemy  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity due  to  strategic  bombing.  No  army  or 
navy  can  successfully  wage  warfare  In  these 
modern  times  without  that  air  supremacy. 

I  do  not  want'  anybody  to  get  the  Impres- 
sion from  anything  I  say  here  tonight  that 
this  war  is  won,  or  that  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  an  easy  time  from  now  on  In  winning 
It.  No  one  fighting  either  in  the  Pacific  or  In 
Europe  has  any  such  ideas.  Recently  when 
I  was  with  our  Army  In  Italy  and  Normandy, 
time  and  time  again  I  heard  our  soldiers  say, 
"The  war  may  be  over  but  tbe  Krauts  don't 
know  It."  And  out  In  tbe  Pacific  our  boys 
have  good  reason  to  say,  "Those  Jap  so-and- 
so's  don't  know  anything  about  the  war  being 
over — the  only  time  they  stop  fighting  Is 
when  they  are  dead." 

So  we  still  have   a  long  way  to  go. 

Defeating  Japan  calls  for  a  different  kind 
of  fighting  from  that  we  are  doing  In  Europe. 
It  calls  for  different  compositions  of  troops — 
different  equipment — different  employment 
and  different  technique,    -i- 

Durlng  the  past  2' 2  years,  while  the 
heaviest  fighting  was  going  on  In  both  hem- 
ispheres, tbe  Army  had  been  looking  ahead, 
working,  planning  for  tbe  all-out  campaign 
against  Japan. 

We  are  all  thinking  now  of  redeployment 
upon  defeat  of  Germany.  Tbe  full  realiza- 
tion of  bow  strategy  affects  tbe  Individual 
man  now  becomes  apparent.  Many  soldiers 
and  airmen  now  in  Europe  undoubtedly  will 
want  to  go  home,  but  not  all  will  be  able. 
Many  men  —  particularly  from  tbe  Air 
Forces — will  have  to  stay  in  the  service  until 
Japan  is  defeated.  We  must  have  enough 
men — combat  crews — planes  available  to 
bring  our  full  might  against  the  Japs  and 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  will  mean  some  of  our  veterans 
from  Europe  must  serve  against  Japan. 

In  this  war.  "by  the  grace  of  God  and  tbe 
courage  of  our  Allies,  we  were  able  to  get  the 
time  to  create  new  units  and  to  train  our 
forces  adequately  before  sending  them  into 
battle.  You  and  I  know  that  due  to  rapid 
developments,  particularly  In  aviation,  we 
may  not  have  the  time  to  develop  and  grow 
should  the  horrors  of  another  war  strike  us. 
Today  we  have  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
land-based  and  carrier-based  Air  Forces  In 
the  world.  Should  we  keep  these  Air  Forces 
In  their  present  relative  strength,  or  what 
should  our  air  policy  for  the  future  be? 

Many  people  think  of  air  power  in  terms 
of  numbers  of  planes.  To  maintain  air  power 
a  nation  must  have  more  than  mere  numbers 
of  planes: 

1.  We  must  have  and  utilize  to  their  full 
value  research  laboratories  which  will  keep 
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us  at  the  head  of  the  parade  of  new  develop- 
ments In  aeronautics. 

2.  We  must  have  a  progressive  aviation  in- 
dustry, capable  of  great  expansion. 

3.  We  must  have  air  bases  under  our  con- 
trol—spread out  far  beyond  our  shores  where 
they  are  needed— there  must  be  no  strings 
tied  to  them.  Never  again  should  we  get 
caught  without  panOIel  airways  to  our  far- 
thest possessions. 

4.  We  must  be  able  to  capitalize  on  the 
experience  of  our  commercial  air  lines. 

5.  We  must  have  a  ground  and  air  crew 
training  system  capable  of  expanding,  with- 
out undue  delay. 

Now,  the  next  point— can  we  maintain  a 
properly  balanced  Air  Force  in  top  fighting 
form? 

That  Is  a  problem — to  do  It  we  must  realize 
that  the  airplanes  which  are  fighting  brU- 
llantly  today  will  be  obsolete  tomorrow. 

Developments  In  this  war  are  coming  so 
fast  we  have  to  strain  every  resource  to  get 
new  airplanes  Into  combat  in  time  to  meet 
situations  that  confront  us — to  meet  the  new 
planes  and  devices  brought  out  by  our  en- 
emies. We  have  to  change  these  proven 
weapons  constantly. 

Good  examples  are  the  P38,  tbe  P47,  and 
P51— fine  fighters,  but  originally  they  did 
not  meet  the  conditions  of  a  changing  war. 
By  adding  droppable  gas  tanks  we  increased 
their  range  and  they  could  accompany  our 
bombers.  With  two  bombs  hung  on  their 
wings,  they  have  become  the  most  effective 
Instrimients  of  the  Tactical  Air  Forces — the 
fighter-bombers.  They  have  been  especially 
effective  working  with  ground  troops,  where 
by  destroying  behind-the-lines  targets,  such 
as  bridges,  gas  dumps,  trucks,  railroad  trains, 
we  have  taken  away  from  Hitler  the  one 
thing  for  which  his  army  was  famous — mo- 
bility A  capttu-ed  German  general  said. 
"We  had  to  hide  by  day  and  march  by  night." 
Not  much  mobility  in  that  kind  of  travel. 
Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  from 
General  Patton: 

"I  wish  you  could  be  over  here  to  see  the 
swell  Job  which  yoiu-  Air  Force  Is  doing, 
particularly  Insofar  as  this  Army  is  con- 
cerned. After  we  got  the  enemy  on  the 
move  the  tanks  pushed  him  so  hard  he  could 
not  deploy,  but  bad  to  stick  to  the  roads, 
and  the  fighter-bombers  would  then  come 
down  and  get  him.  For  about  250  miles  I 
have  seen  the  calling  cards  of  the  fighter- 
bombers,  which  are  bullet  marks  In  the  pave- 
ment and  burned  tanks  and  trucks  In  the 
ditches." 

Our  young  airmen  do  these  things  every 
day;  they  know  no  fear,  and  we  thank  God 
we  have  the  finest  young  men  in  the  world. 
We  must  keep  them  that  way.  Yoxing  men 
filled  with  Initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit, 
who  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"can't." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  futiu-e — we  must 
look  Into  our  post-war  military  policy.  Our 
citizen  reserve  must  be  trained  in  advance 
and  ready  to  go  when  It  is  needed.  Modern 
war  Is  a  very  complicated  business  and  It 
can  be  waged  successfully  only  by  highly- 
trained  specialists.  Their  training  takes  time 
and  we  cannot  wait  to  start  that  training 
until  the  actual  need  for  trained  men  is  upon 
us.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  there  is  only 
one  way  we  can  accomplish  this  purpose  and 
maintain  our  American  democratic  tradition. 
That  is  by  accepting  the  policy  of  universal 
training.  I  believe  universal  training  Is  an 
essential  national  policy  if  we  are  to  meet  tbe 
obligations  that  are  Inescapably  associated 
with  our  role  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  world 
powers.  We  may  not  always  have  the  first 
Impact  of  war  absorbed  by  other  nations. 
We  may  not  always  have  time  to  prepare. 

So  much  for  the  men— what  about  the 
planes  they  are  fiylng?  War  is  not  and  never 
has  been  economical.  With  airplanes  as  with 
•11  war  materials,  we  are  building  more  than 
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we  shall  require  for  our  war  needs.    What 
shall  we  do  with  the  surplus? 

We  should  not  under  any  clrcumstancas 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  last  war. 

In  May  1919  we  had  about  12.000  planes 
and  35.000  engines  on  hand.  A  great  many 
aircraft,  such  as  the  De  HavUlands.  were 
kept  and  used  until  1930,  although  these  air- 
craft were  obsolete  in  1918.  In  1928  the  Army 
etlll  had  3.000  Liberty  engines.  In  no  case 
did  the  Government  ever  get  value  received 
out  of  such  a  policy,  and  a  great  deal  of  harm 
was  done  when  this  obsolete  equipment 
fiooded  the  market.  It  held  back  develop- 
ment— stopped  production. 

In  the  A.  E  F.  quite  a  few  American  air- 
planes were  surplus  In  France  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  engines.  Instruments,  and 
guns  were  stripped  from  them — and  the  fuse- 
lages burned.  That  caused  a  great  outcry 
over  here  at  home — wrste  of  property — but 
the  value  of  those  stripped  planes  was  less 
than  the  cost  of  freighting  them  home.  As 
a  result  of  this  short-sightedness  our  country 
experienced  the  most  costly  education  In  its 
history. 

We  hope  to  do  better  after  this  war— we 
must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  last  war. 

More  than  7,000  airplanes  have  already  been 
declared  surplus  and  turned  over  to  tbe  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Administration,  which  will 
dispose  of  all  surplus  airplanes  and  airplane 
equipment.  Thousands  more  war-weary 
planes  are  becoming  surplus  each  month. 
We  should  shed  no  tears  when  we  dispose  of 
them. 

Now  what  about  the  large  factories — many 
of  them  Government  owned — not  needed  by 
our  aviation  Industry? 

The  Army  Air  Forces  has  reconunended 
that  Government-owned  aircraft  assembly 
plants,  and  their  production  equipment 
which  have  low  rates  of  obsolescence,  should 
be  held  as  a  war  reserve,  as  Insurance  against 
futxare  trouble.  We  have  recommended  that 
any  present  cutbacks  should  be  made,  where 
possible.  In  the  areas  of  greatest  labor  short- 
age. Aviation  contractors  retained  until  the 
close  of  the  war  should  be  those  best  quali- 
fied. These  private  plants  not  normally  In 
military  production  should  retiu-n  to  civilian 
work  first. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  build 
up  a  healthy,  progressive  aircraft  industry- 
one  that  will  keep  our  aviation  development 
second  to  none. 

This  war  and  Its  many  ramifications  are 
evidence  enough  that  air  power  is  the  key 
to  the  American  future  In  peace  and  war. 
Combat  experience  in  all  war  theaters  has 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  impotence 
of  armies  and  navies  that  have  lost  their  air 
protection.  Inevitable  destruction  faces  na- 
tions that  do  not  have  adequate  air  power. 
If  we  accept  this  as  our  gUiding  policy— to 
keep  America  first  In  the  air — we  shall  not 
have  fought  this  global  war  In  vain.  We 
can  go  forward  without  fear.  That  nation 
which  commands  the  air  commands  Its  own 
destiny. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  for  Air 
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Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  Honomble  Robert  A.  Lovett, 


Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air.  at 
luncheon.  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Chicago,  111..  Tuesday.  August  29. 
1944: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  here  today  and  I 
warmly  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  having 
me  as  your  guest.  In  accepting  your  kind 
Invitation  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  gratify  a 
suppressed  desire  radio  listeners  occasionally 
feel  to  talk  back.  This  Irresistible  Impulse 
had  worn  rather  thin  by  the  time  I  reached 
Chicago  and  I  realised  that  I  had  no  sponsor, 
no  Crossley  rating  and  was.  in  fsct.  merely 
a  sustaining  program.  One  of  your  members 
tells  me  that  that's  an  awful  thing.  As  I 
undersund  It,  It  sounds  like  a  method  of 
killing  time  while  retaining  ones  amateur 
standing. 

However,  my  relief  at  finding  thst  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  are  not  disembodied  voices  at- 
tractively clad  in  period  cabinet  work  is  so 
great  that  I  face  the  competition  with  your 
digestive  processes  with  only  normal  nervous- 
ness. 

I  originally  intended  to  make  a  conven- 
tional speech  bristling  with  statistics  which 
I  would  carefully  select,  like  the  statistician 
in  tbe  story,  to  draw  a  straight  line  from 
an  unwarranted  assumption  to  a  foregone 
conclusion.  On  second  thought,  however.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  we  had  enough  In  com- 
mon, since  we  both  operate  through  the  air, 
for  me  to  take  tbe  time  at  my  disposal  and 
talk  over  with  you  some  matters  of  common 
Interest  which  I  think  we  must  face  as  the 
Air  Forces  look  to  the  future. 

I  hope  you  gentlemen  wUl  not  accuse  me 
of  being  a  fanatic  for  Insisting  that  alrpower 
Is  the  key  to  the  future— at  least  not  that 
kind  of  fanatic  Santayana  defines  as  a  man 
who  redoubles  his  efforts  after  be  has  lost 
sight  of  his  goal.  Ova  goal  Is.  I  think,  still 
clearly  In  sight- to  maintain  at  all  times  In 
the  future  the  finest  quality  Air  Force  In  the 
world. 

The  nation  which  conunands  the  air  can 
command  Its  own  fate.  It  can  be  a  powerful 
Influence  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Some 
10  years  ago  the  nation  which  has  started 
five  wars  In  tbe  last  80  years  (all  wars  of  ag- 
gression and  all  fought  in  someone  else's 
country)  changed  its  flag  but  not  Its  color. 

Under  the  sign  of  the  swastika— which  to 
airmen  looks  like  a  bent  and  perverted  four- 
bladed  propeller — a  group  of  men  momen- 
tarily got  their  hands  on  the  new  instrument 
of  alrpower  and  with  It  very  nearly  plunged 
creation  Into  a  new  dark  age  of  their  own 
devising.  We  must  know  by  now  what  it 
means  to  mankind  to  allow  gangsters  to  build 
up  and  command  a  modern  air  force.  Find- 
ing that  out  has  nearly  obliterated  large  sec- 
tions of  tbe  earth  and  has  provided  us  with 
the  costliest  education  In  all  history. 

That  lesson  must  be  fairly  clear  to  all  of 
us — that,  unfortunately,  love  of  peace  Is  no 
substitute  for  the  strength  to  Instire  It.  Such 
Insurance  naturally  brings  some  problems. 
If  history  is  any  guide,  our  first  problem  may 
grow  out  of  a  national  apathy  following  or, 
even  worse,  preceding  V-day,  which  in  the 
past,  amounted  almost  to  a  phobia  against 
preparedness.  During  the  20-year  plague  of 
Dupe's  disease,  one  symptom  of  which  Is  the 
conviction  that  we  will  never  have  to  fight 
another  war,  disarmament  was  the  watch- 
word. Anyone  who  favored  building 
machines  of  war  to  protect  ourselves  was 
labeled  "a  merchant  of  death."  It  is  an 
ironical  fact  that  many  of  those  wLo  shouted 
loudest  about  the  road  to  war  were  among 
the  first  to  thumb  a  ride  down  It. 

Tbe  solution  to  this  problem  Is.  I  think, 
a  public  informed  of  the  facts  and  educated 
as  to  their  Implications.  All  of  us  have  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  see  that  this  Is  done 
but  as  the  Investigators  of  fact  and  moldera 
of  thought  an  unusual  degree  of  responsi- 
bility would  appear  to  rest  on  radio  and  the 
press. 
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To  discbarge  this  responsibility  you  must. 
of  course,  be  able  to  get  to  the  sources  of 
facts  and.  In  my  personal  opinion,  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  Inform  yourselves  of  the 
forward  planning  at  the  earliest  stage  pos- 
sible in  the  circumstances. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  outline  to  you 
the  background  of  air  force  planning  for  the 
future. 

To  begin  with,  an  air  force  Is  not  Just  a  lot 
of  airplanes  in  being.    An  air  force  is  people. 
The  best  material  in  the  world  is  no  good 
unless  it  Is  intelligently.  Imaginatively,  and 
courageously  used.     Quality  and  quantity  of 
aircraft  alone  Is  not  the  complete  answer. 
Let  me  support  my  point  with  a  simple  ex- 
ample.    Take   the  case  of  Maj.    (now  lieu- 
tenant colonel)    James  H.   Howard,   who  on 
January  11  cf  this  year  led  his  group  of  long- 
range  fighters  deep  into  Germany  to  provide 
support  for  a  heavy-bomber  formation  on  a 
long-range  mission.     In  the  target  area  the 
bombers  were  attacked  by  a  very  large  force 
of  enemy  fighters.    Major  Howard  at  once  en- 
gaged  the  enemy  and   in  the  first  contact 
destroyed  a  German  MX- 110.     I  now  quote 
from  the  official  citation  which  accompanied 
the  M«dal  of  Honor  awarded  this  officer. 
^-     "As  a  result  of  this  attack  Major  Howard 
lost  conuct  with  his  group  and  at  once  re- 
turned to  the  level  of  the  bomber  formation. 
He  then  saw  that  the  bombers  were  being 
heavily  attacked  by  enemy  planes  and  that 
r.o    other    friendly    fighters    were    at    hand. 
While  he  could  have  waited  to  attempt  to 
aasemble    his    group    before    engaging    the 
enemy,  he  chose   Instead   to  attack   single- 
handed  a  formation  of  more  than  30  enemy 
planes.     With    utter   disregard    of    his   own 
safety  he  immediately  pressed   home  deter- 
mined attacks  for  some  30  minutes,  during 
which    time   he   destroyed    3    enemy    planes 
and  probably  destroyed  and  damaged  others. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  engagement  three  of 
his  guns  went  out  of  action  and  his  fuel  sup- 
ply was  becoming  dangerously  low.     Despite 
these  handicaps  and  the  almost  insuperable 
odds  against  him  he  continued  his  aggres- 
sive  action   in   an   attempt   to   protect    the 
bombers  from  the  numerous  fighters." 
That  Is  1  against  30  for  about  half  an  hour. 
No  equipment  In  the  world  Is  that  good. 
People  are  what  really  count.     An  air  force 
Is  a  group  of  them,  some  In  the  service,  some 
In  Indiwtry. 

Today  we  have  the  most  modern  and  most 
powerful  air  force  In  the  world,  measured  by 
crews,  by  aircraft,  or  by  supporting  Industry. 
We  must  retain  this  leadership.  This  means 
maintenance,  with  full  public  support,  of  a 
strong,  permanent  air  force  with  skilled  per- 
Mmnel  and  up-to-date  equipment.  A  second- 
class  air  force  Is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a 
positive  danger  In  that  It  may  create  a  false 
sense  of  security.  A  first-class  air  force  de- 
p?nds  on  quality.  This  means  constant  im- 
provement and  replacement.  It  Is.  therefore, 
absolutely  essential  that  our  Air  Force  be 
backed  up  by  an  aggressive  and  imaginative 
Industry  capable  of  rapid  expansion. 

The  future  of  our  Air  Force  Is  bound  In- 
•eparably  to  airframe  and  aircraft  engine  In- 
dustries and  they,  in  turn,  are  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  military  services.  Of  funda- 
mental Importance  to  the  production  of 
modern  aircraft  Is  the  continuance  by  the 
Air  Force  of  the  accelerated  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  The  Materiel  Com- 
mand is  now  planning  a  comprehensive  post- 
war experimental  program.  It  Is  drawn  up 
to  Insure  continued  superiority  In  design  and 
production  of  aircraft  both  military  and  civil. 
But  It  Is  not  sound  to  rely  on  military  ex- 
perimentation alone.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many 
of  our  best  military  models  have  been  dc- 
Teloped  by  privately  owned  and  operated 
aircraft  manufacturers.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  we  are  now  only  In  the  early 
pr.mary  stage  of  aircraft  development.  I 
believe  that  everything  we  have  done  so  f  aria 
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Timing  is  an  all-Important  element  In  such 
matters. 

8.  Government-owned  aircraft  assembly 
plants  and  their  production  equipment  in- 
cluding basic  and  general -purpose  tools 
which  have  low  rates  of  obsolescence  should 
be  held  in  adequate  numbers  as  a  war  reserve 
and  as  insurance  against  the  unknown. 

6.  Contractors  retained  until  the  end  of 
the  war  should  be  those  best  qualified.  As 
between  qualified  contractors,  privately 
owned  plants  not  normally  in  military  pro- 
duction should  be  given  first  priority  release. 

7.  Where  possible,  cut-backs  in  the  pro- 
gram should  continue  to  be  made  first  In 
tight  labor  areas. 

8.  Government-owned  airfields  should  be 
turned  back  to  private  use  wherever  possible, 
depending  on  studies  now  being  made  as  to 
the  size  of  the  post-war  Air  Force  and  facili- 
ties needed  for  industry,  of>eratlon,  and  train- 
ing. 

9.  The  greatest  encouragement  should  b« 
given  to  commercial  and  civilian  aviation. 

These  are  seme  of  the  larger  factors  In  our 
consideration  of  the  future.  We  feel  we  can 
appropriately  consider  them  during  the  pres- 
ent although  our  primary  Job  of  winning  the 
war  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  finished. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  for 
considering  the  future.  We  are  anxious  that 
the  public  should  give  these  matters  thought- 
ful and  informed  consideration  so  that  the 
facts  can  be  realistically  faced.  How  to  bring 
the  facts  to  their  attention  causes  us  much 
concern.  We  would,  therefore,  welcome  your 
Impartial  study  of  the  situation,  your  con- 
clusions, and  any  suggestions.  It  Is,  I  think, 
clearly  a  problem  we  must  share. 

We  must  find  the  right  answer  to  the  rldd'e 
of  the  airborne  age  that  lies  before  us.  On 
these  answers  from  an  Informed  and  alert 
public  depends  the  reestabllshment  of  a 
world  of  decency  and  order. 


It  I«  the  Offensive  That  Win$  in  Warfare 
and  in  Politics 
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Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gover- 
nor Dawey  is  on  the  offensive.  The  New 
Deal  and  its  "clear  everything  with  Sid- 
ney," "Commander  in  Chief"  candidate  is 
on  the  defensive.  Governor  Dswey  hit 
the  New  Deal  first;  he  hit  it  hard  and  is 
hitting  it  "again,  and  again,  and  again" 
where  it  hurts. 

In  his  speech  at  Philadelphia  and  again 
at  Louisville,  Governor  Dewey  charged 
that  the  New  Deal  is  a  tired,  exhausted, 
quarreling,  and  bickering  administra- 
tion; that  it  is  an  administration  which 
was  conceived  in  defeatism,  which  failed 
for  8  straight  years  to  restore  our  do- 
mestic economy,  which  has  been  the  most 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  incompetent 
administration  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion and.  worst  of  all.  one  which  has  lost 
faith  in  itself  and  in  the  American  people. 

Governor  Dewey  then  further  stated: 

This  basic  Issue  was  clearly  revealed  in  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  In  Washington.  He  said 
that  when  Germany  and  Japan  have  been 
defeated  It  will  still  be  necessary  to  demo- 
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blHze  the  armed  forces  very  gradually.  And 
why?  "Because."  he  said,  "we  can  keep  people 
In  the  Army  about  as  cheaply  as  we  could 
create  an  agency  for  them  when  they  are 
out." 

Governor  Dewey  then  further  stated: 
For  6  months  we  have  been  hearing  state- 
ments from  the  New  Deal  underlings  m  Wash- 
ington that  this  was  the  plan.  Now  it  is  out 
In  the  open.  They  have  be«n  working  up  to 
It.  Because  they  are  afraid  of  peace.  They 
are  afraid  of  a  continuance  of  their  own  fail- 
ure to  get  this  country  going  again.  They 
are  afraid  of  America. 

Governor  Dewey  then  states  that  he  Is 
not  afraid  of  America  and  that  he  is 
sure  of  our  future  "if  we  get  a  national 
administration  which  believes  in  our 
country."  Governor  Dewey  then  went 
on  to  charge: 

The  New  Deal  was  founded  on  the. phi- 
losophy that  our  frontiers  are  behind  us  and 
all  we  have  left  to  do  is  to  quarrel  over  the 
dlvUlon  of  what  we  have. 

To  substantiate  these  charges,  to 
prove  them  beyond  the  peradventure  of 
a  doubt.  Governor  Dewey  then  quoted 
the  exact  words  of  President  Roosevelt 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1932.  Neither  the  President 
nor  those  who  apologize  for  him  and 
who  are  now  undertaking  to  abuse  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  and  misrepresent  him  can 
get  away  from  the  President's  own 
words.    Here  they  are: 

Our  Industrial  plant  is  built  •  •  •  our 
task  Is  not  •  •  •  necessarily  producing 
more  goods.  It  la  the  soberer,  less  dramatic 
business  of  administering  resources  and 
plants  already  In  hand. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  President. 
He  is  handcuffed  by  them.  He  cannot  get 
away  from  them. 

For  7  peacetime  years  the  New  Deal, 
clothed  with  unlimited  power,  operated 
under  the  doctrine  of  defeat.  And  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  then  quoted  the  admission 
of  the  New  Deal  in  1939  that  it  no  longer 
believed  in  America.  These  are  the  words 
used  by  the  prophet  of  the  New  Deal: 

The  American  economic  machine  Is  stalled 
on  dead  center. 

And  then  Governor  Dewey  further 
stated: 

The  administration  knows  that  the  war, 
with  all  its  tragic  toll  of  death,  debt,  and  de- 
struction, 1«  the  only  thing  that  saved  them. 
They  are  deadly  afraid  that  they  will  go  back 
to  a  resumption  of  their  own  failure.  That 
Is  why  they  are  afraid  to  let  men  out  of  the 
Army.  That  Is  why  they  say  it  Is  cheaper 
to  keep  men  In  the  Army  than  to  let  them 
come  home. 

These  straight,  hard  body  blows,  these 
uppercuts  to  the  chin  and  jaw,  landed 
with  such  tremendous  force  that  the 
apostles  of  the  New  Deal  have  since  been 
groggy  and  hardly  responsible  for  what 
they  have  said.  The  condition  in  which 
Governor  Dewey's  devastating  attack  has 
left  the  spokesmen  of  the  New  Deal  ex- 
plains the  excitement  of  our  good  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK,  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House,  who,  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  on  Tuesday,  September  12,  ex- 
claimed : 

This  applies  to  Governor  Dewey,  who  made 
his  rldlciiious  and  untrue  charge.  I 
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What  Is  there  untrue  about  Governor 
Dewey's  charge?  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  did  not 
even  claim  that  General  Hershey  did  not 
make  the  statement  quoted  by  Governor 
Dewey.  Everyone  knows  he  did  make 
such  a  statement,  and  he  made  it  as  the 
head  of  the  Selective  Service  System. 
And  when  General  Hershey  made  this 
statement  he  but  echoed  what  President 
Roosevelt  himself  said  in  a  press  confer- 
ence on  August  18  of  this  year,  reported 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 19.  We  now  quote  what  the  Times 
printed  as  the  plan  and  views  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  the  manner  he  proposes  to 
handle  our  young  men  when  the  war 
ends: 

A  proposal  for  public  study  of  a  1-year  Gov- 
ernment training  program  for  youths,  not 
necessarily  military.  In  the  post-war  period 
was  offered  today  by  President  Roosevelt. 

He  suggested  at  his  press  conference  that 
the  plan  be  considered  for  youth,  roughly 
speaking,  between  17  and  23  years  old,  and 
that  It  should  be  of  a  type  to  teach  them 
dUclpllne  and  how  to  live  In  harmony  with 
other  persons. 

The  President  pointed  out  that  the  war- 
time development  of  service  housing  for  pos- 
sibly 5.000.000  f>ersons  had  created  the  facul- 
ties for  the  training  program. 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  discussed  the  plan  In 
general  terms  and  carefully  skirted  the  more 
direct  proposal  that  all  youth  be  drafted  to 
serve  for  1  year  In  the  armed  forces,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  Idea  he  has  in  mind  Is  closer 
to  that  of  the  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
than  to  direct  military  service. 

His  talk  recalled  to  reporters  that  numerous 
youth-tralnlng  proposals  have  recently  been 
put  forward,  and  that  Secretary  of  War  Stlm- 
son  In  a  letter  dated  July  24  to  Warren  H. 
Atherton.  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  urged  universal  peacetime  mili- 
tary training. 

Among  the  training  proposals  is  one  sug- 
gesting the  drafting  of  youths  as  they  reach 
the  age  of  18  to  replace  veterans  of  the  war 
who  otherwise  might  he  held. 

In  addition  to  this,  everyone  knows 
that  there  has  been  continual  quarreling, 
bickering,  and  disagreement  between 
members  of  the  President's  own  oflBcial 
family.  Jesse  Jones  and  Henry  Wallace 
engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy  which  re- 
sulted in  Wallace,  figuratively  speaking, 
being  thrown  out  the  window  by  the 
President.  It  is  not  so  long  since  Director 
Jeffers,  of  the  rubber  industry,  blasted 
his  associates  for  interfering  with  his  ef- 
forts to  supply  the  country  with  rubber. 
Other  bitter  departmental  rows,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  have  become  com- 
monplace in  the  New  Deal  set-up.  The 
recefat  head-on  collision  between  Donald 
Nelson  and  Charles  Wilson,  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  Is  yet  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  the  American  people.  Wilson  has 
resigned  and  Donald  Nelson  has  been 
exiled  to  China,  a  long  ways  around  Robin 
Hood's  barn  to  get  rid  of  a  man;  and 
J.  A.  Krug.  a  man  wholly  Inexperienced 
in  industrial  affairs  except  in  a  bureau- 
cratic capacity,  has  been  m&de  virtual 
head  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Long  before  Governor  Dewey  made  his 
charge  that  the  New  Deal  had  decided  to 
hold  the  boys  in  the  Army  on  the  theory 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  hold  them  In  the 
armed  service  than  it  would  be  to  main- 
tain them  on  a  W.  P.  A.  program,  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces  bad  caught 


on  to  what  the  New  Deal  had  In  store  for 
them.  I  now  quote  from  a  letter  written 
me  by  a  Tennessee  soldier,  who  was  across 
seas,  dated  August  23.  1944: 

I  read  a  part  of  the  speech  that  General 
Hershey.  of  selective  service  fame,  made  about 
the  discharging  of  the  soldiers.  I  don't  know 
of  anything  that  could  h  ,ve  been  said  at  this 
time  to  discourage  the  soldiers  more.  It 
would  be  utterly  Impossible  to  hold  them 
under  siKh  an  arrangement,  as  well  as  un- 
fair and  unjust.  At  a  time  when  every  man 
In  this  theater  is  doing  everything  pocsltle 
to  get  thU  over  with  so  he  can  get  back  home, 
and  a  man  In  hu  position  making  a  sUt«- 
ment  like  that  la  t>eyond  me. 

Now.  we  knew  he  does  not  have  the  last 
sny.  so  we  are  depending  on  you  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  passing  a  law  to  get 
every  soldier  out  of  this  army  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible when  the  fighting  ceases.  Let  the  young 
men  who  come  In  the  Army  for  training  and 
the  men  who  want  to  sUy  make  up  the  army 
of  occupation  and  let  all  the  men  who  want 
to.  go  home. 

Everything  here  Is  going  good:  better  than 
can  be  expected.  All  of  our  east  Tennessee 
boys  are  doing  all  right  for  themselves  and 
the  country.  And  we  are  all  optimistic 
enough  to  think  the  fighting  may  end  this 
year. 

By  the  way.  Congressman,  this  country  la 
hard  to  live  in  with  these  doodle-bugs.  They 
are  as  rough  as  a  cob. 

I  now  quote  a  letter  signed  by  two  Ten- 
nessee soldiers,  one  from  Kentucky,  two 
from  Illinois,  one  from  California,  one 
trom  Michigan,  one  from  New  York,  one 
from  Virginia,  one  from  Oklahoma.'  and 
one  from  Maryland: 

Dear  Congressman  Jennings:  Everywhere 
In  the  blood-stained  hedgerows  of  Prance 
the  fox  holes  of  Italy,  the  damp  darkness  of 
the  Jungle,  and  In  the  shrapnel -torn  skies  of 
the  world,  tired  grim  American  soldiers  stood 
up  to  cheer  the  latest  morale  booster  of  our 
beloved  friend  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
I  quote  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  August 

"We  can  keep  people  In  the  Army  about  as 
cheaply  as  we  could  create  an  agency  for 
them  when  they  are  out." 

Right  now  we  think  that  General  Hershey 
could  be  voted  the  man  with  whom  we 
should  like  most  to  share  a  slit  trench  In  the 
front  lines,  for  we  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of 
vision;  a  man  of  understanding— this  keen  " 
understanding,  and  the  general's  well-known 
ability  of  expression  and  timing  that  will 
swing  President  Roosevelt  back  Into  the 
White  House  with  the  certain  vote  of  every 
mother,  father,  sweetheart,  and  wife  who  has 
a  man  serving  overseas.  That  la  why  I  urge 
you  to  support  Mr.  Roosevelt — he  has  such 
men  around  him  to  guide  and  counsel  him  In 
his  moments  of  decision. 

As  you  can  see  I  can  hardly  control  my 
enthusiasm,  for  we  love  it  here  and  will  love 
It  even  more  so  after  the  war  Is  won.  We 
love  the  simple  life  of  ease  and  quiet  dignity, 
far  from  the  clamor  and  turmoil  of  America 
and  home.  Our  only  wish  Is  that  we  can 
have  an  end  of  this  dreadful  talk  of  de- 
mobilization, this  awful  specter  of  returning 
home  over  the  storm-tossed  waters  of  the 
gray  Atlantic.  We  want  to  stay  here  forever 
and  forever  among  our  pleasant  Europeaa 
friends.     (Yeah,  friends.) 

We  are  certain  that  none  of  us  would  ever 
consider  returning  home  to  America  and 
taking  work  away  from  the  poor  fellows  who 
have  so  nobly  stood  up  under  the  strains  of 
gasoline  rationing,  cuffless  trousers,  and 
union  scales.  Never,  not  in  a  thousand  years. 
And  we  know  that  they  feel  pretty  much  the 
same  way  about  us,  for  they  would  ne\'er  de» 
prlve  us  of  the  wonderful  oppwrtunlty  we  now 
have  here.    Never,  not  In  a  thousand  yeftiB 
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TIm  Blame  for  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
citzssioNAi,  Record.  I  include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Times  of 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  entitled  'The  Blame 
for  Pearl  Harbor,"  issue  of  August  23, 
1944: 

TIIZ  BLAME  rOK  PE-'.IU.    HARBOR 

Democratic  Vice  Presidential  Candidate 
RAnT  S.  Truman  of  Missouri,  who  appears 
to  possess  a  remarkable  faculty  for  placing 
an  embarrassing  foot  squarely  in  an  apolo- 
getic mouth  whenever  he  opens  the  latter, 
has  In  a  current  magazine  article  directly  at- 
tributed blame  for  America  s  greatest  defeat. 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E. 
Kimmel  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short.  His 
basis  for  such  charges  is  the  report  of  the 
Roberts  Commission  in  1942. 

Promptly,  emphatically  and  Indignantly, 
Admiral  Kimmel.  who  has  made  his  home  In 
Yonkers  since  retirement,  denies  the  Truman 
allegations  and  retorts  that  the  people  will 
be  "amazed"  when  the  real  truth  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Is  revealed.  Since  this  Investigation 
has.  for  political  convenience,  been  shelved 
by  the  New  Deal  administration  until  after 
the  November  elections,  the  best  we  can  do 
at  the  time  is  review  the  oflBcial  records  as 
partially — but  not  Impartially — given  to  the 
public  heretofore. 
Here  is  what  we  know: 
On  January  27.  1941.  Ambassador  Grew  In 
Tokyo  warned  of  a  surprise  mass  attack  at 
P.farl  Harbor  In  event  of  "trouble";  on  No- 
vember 5  he  warned  of  Japanese  measures  of 
•*a  dramatic  and  dangerous  suddenness";  and 
on  November  17  he  urged  "necessity  for  vig- 
ilance against  sudden  Japanese  naval  or  mili- 
tary attack  " 

On  November  7.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  In- 
formed President  Roosevelt  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy  of  the  "extremely 
critical"  relations  with  Japan:  en  November 
25  and  again  on  November  28  Mr.  Hull  empha- 
sized the  critical  nature  of  the  situation  and 
expressed  his  belief  "that  any  plans  for  our 
military  defens*  should  include  an  assump- 
tion that  the  Japanese  might  make  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  as  a  central  point  in  their 
strategy." 

The  world  knows  what  happened  at  Pearl 
HArbor  9  days  later. 
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The  present  eetimete  of  Income  tee  U  a 
gUeMing  contest;  could  that  nut  be  kImplU 
ned  hy  letting  the  taipayer  purchRse  tax 
anticipation  bunds,  at  a  discount  of  one-half 
percent  per  month  maturing  at  face  value 
March  1  each  year,  accruing  no  further  Inter* 
est  after  that  date.  These  bonds  could  be 
credited  at  face  value  on  taxes  computed  for 
the  quarter  or  year. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  only  In  the 
light  of  simplifying  the  work  In  the  employ- 
ers' offices. 

Cordially  yours, 

Emil  F.  Roesfr. 


Guam  and  the  Pathos  of  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Danbury  (N.  C.)  Recorder: 

GUAM  AND  THE  PATHOS  OF  rr 

It  was  on  the  21st  of  February  1939.  and  the 
scene  opens  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Speaker  Rayburn  Is  In  the  chair.  The 
House  is  considering  an  appropriation  of 
«5  000,000  to  fortify  the  island  of  Guam. 

Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  ranking 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee.  Is  speaking: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  President  Rosevelt  is  the  one 
who  has  been  advocating  Guam  as  an  air  base 
from  the  beginning  and  that  Is  why  It  Is  be- 
fore the  House  today. 

"We  are  supposed  to  goose-step  in  support 
of  the  proposal  because  the  President  wants 
Guam  fortified  as  a  part  of  his  program  to 
quarantine  the  world.  Do  not  make  any  mis- 
take about  that. 

"I  want  to  appeal  to  my  fellow  Republicans 
and  emphasize  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  thinking  of  attacking  us. 

"There  is  no  country  that  has  the  ability 
or  the  capacity  to  attack  us  even  If  they 
wanted  to  do  so. 

"All  this  talk  about  an  attack  or  invasion 
from  a  foreign  nation  or  nations  is  part  of 
the  war  hysteria  and  fear  being  created  In 
America  by  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion •  •  •  merely  political  bunk  and  eye- 
wash to  cover  up  the  change  in  our  foreign 
policies  from  neutrality,  nonintervention, 
peace,  and  no  entangling  alliances  to  collec- 
tive security,  economic  sanctions,  aggression, 
and  war." 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  the  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Representa- 
tive Patrick  Henry  Drewrt.  of  Virginia;  and 
Speaker   Ratburn   defended    the   approprla- 
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An  Alaskan  Analysis 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  re- 
cently read  an  article  In  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  July  17,  1944,  dealing 
with  the  future  of  Alaska  as  a  place  for 
settling  veterans  and  their  families  in 
the  post-war  period.     The  article  was 
written  by  Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  no  one. 
In  my  opinion.  Is  better  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss this  important  area  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it.    "Dick"  Neuberger,  a  resi- 
dent of  Oregon,  a  writer  known  through- 
out the  United  States — especially  in  the 
Northwest — and  a  soldier  who  partici- 
pated In  the  building  of  the  Alcan  High- 
way for  21  months  has  the  know-how  to 
undertake  an  authoritative  story  of  this 
sort. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  that  the 
President  in  his  Bremerton  speech  of 
this  year  emphasized  the  possibilities  of 
Alaska  and  stated  that  he  would  have  an 
Investigation  undertaken  to  look  Into  the 
matter  of  Alaskan  settlements  for  veter- 
ans. This,  to  me,  was  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  his  talk  and  I  hope  that  definite 
plani  will  be  drawn  up  in  the  Immediate 
future  to  bring  this  about. 

We,  In  Montana,  are  especially  In- 
terested In  Alaska  because  of  its  closeness 
to  us,  because  so  many  of  our  people 
know  and  love  the  Territory,  and  because 
we  envisage  a  brighter  future  with  the 
continued  development  of  air  transpor- 
tation. Great  Palls.  Mont.,  has  been  de- 
veloped as  the  American  gateway  to 
Alaska  for  delivery  of  over  6.000  lend- 
lease  planes  to  Fairbanks  for  transfer  to 
the  Red  air  force.  We  believe  that  Great 
Palls  with  Its  fine  air  facilities  and  re- 
markably clear  weather  will  be  the  focal 
point  for  trade  with  Alaska  and  the 
Orient  and  we  believe  fully  In  the  future 
of  our  neighbor,  Alaska. 
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(By  Oept,  fUcbard  L.  Neuberger) 
W*siiii»oTo>f.--Ae  the  first  thin  rays  of  the 
northern  sun  peeked  over  the  CliUkoofe  eura- 
mit,   the   transport   backed  away  from   the 
wooden  pier  beside  the  salmon  cannery.   Sol- 
diers lined  the  rail,  looking  at  the  rocky- 
waterfall -ribbed  cliffs  of  the  Alaskan  flortl. 
Soon  the  snowy  peaks  above  Ska^way  were 
only  a  faint  Jumble  on  the  horizon.     The 
gray  ship,  a  converted  luxury  liner,  plowed 
southward   through   the  Inside  Passage.     A 
tall  sergeant  in  the  Army  Engineers  let  his 
knapsack  drop  on  the  deck  and  said  to  me: 
"Well,  captain,  after  nearly  2  years  we're 
off  for  home.    It  11  be  good  to  get  back  to  the 
U.  8.  A.  at  last.    Yet  I  wonder  how  soon  we'll 
long  for  Alaska  again,  for  the  kind  of  ad- 
ventures we've  had?    Its  been  lonesome  and 
cold  up  here,  but  I  don't  believe  Id  mind 
bringing  my  family  back  some  day.     We'd 
have  a  chance  for  a  real  start.  I  think." 

MUllons  of  Americans,  like  that  sergeant 
of  engineers,  are  also  wondering  how  many 
of  the  soldiers  who  have  served  in  Alaska  will 
want  to  go  back  after  the  war.  Alaska  as 
a  frontier  for  servicemen  to  colonize  was  re- 
cently brought  to  the  Nation  s  attention  by 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  stated  at  Seattle 
after  his  voyage  down  the  coast  from  Adak. 
Kodiak.  and  Juneau: 

"We  were  told  that  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  at  this  place  (Kodiak)  and  other 
posts  are  considering  settling  in  Alaska  after 
the  war  is  over.  I  do  hope  that  this  is  so. 
because  the  development  of  Alaska  has  only 
been  scratched  and  it  Is  still  the  country  of 
the  pioneers,  and  In  one  sense  every  American 
Is  a  descendant  of  pioneers.  On  my  return  to 
Washington  I  am  going  to  set  up  a  study  of 
Alaska  as  a  place  to  which  the  veterans  of  this 
war.  especially  those  who  do  not  have  strong 
home  roots,  can  go  to  become  pioneers." 

The  cry  of  gold,  echoing  down  from  Bon- 
ajiza  Creek  In  the  Klondike,  was  responsible 
for  the  original  settlement  of  Alaska.  Be- 
tween the  great  gold  riash.  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  and  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  remained  nearly  stationary. 
In  1940  only  72,524  people  lived  In  the 
Territory,  and  almost  half  of  these  were  In- 
dians or  Eskimos,  whereas  Iceland,  only  one- 
fourteenth  as  large,  had  a  population  of  119.- 
000.  But  the  war  has  wrought  a  profound 
change.  Transportation  has  imdergone  a 
metamorphosis  in  the  2  years  since  Japanese 
bombs  crashed  down  on  Dutch  Harbor.  The 
Alaska  Highway  has  been  buUt.  Hundreds  of 
airports  have  been  constructed.  Docks  and 
breakwaters  extend  Into  the  Pacific  where 
there  was  only  a  wilderness  cove  before. 
Alaska's  few  raUroads  have  been  Improved  by 
battalions  of  Army  engineers.  Weather  sta- 
tions of  the  C.  A.  A.  dot  the  solitudes. 

Approximately  100.000  American  soldiers 
have  seen  service  on  Alaskan  soil  and  many 
of  them  believe  that  Alaska  offers  them  a  liv- 
ing. Our  soldiers  have  built  the  roads,  cleared 
the  airfields,  constructed  the  airports,  and 
pushed  out  the  first  Invader  of  North  Ameri- 
ca in  more  than  a  century.  If  after  the  war 
any  considerable  number  of  them  stay  on  In 
Alaska  or  return  with  their  famUiee  it  wUl 
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I  lomemlMf  (ba  aofporai  rram  •  Ken. 
iMcky  (arm  with  wh^rn  I  rode  m  •  twu. 
enri-t*. half-ton  truck  for  meny  miles  alung 
the  Alaska  Highwey.  Ae  the  white  bills  and 
frown  lakes  twisted  end  psMed  he  seribbUd 
In  a  little  blue  notebook  when  I  was  at  the 
W  eel.  My  curiosity  finally  got  the  better  of 
me     I  asked  him  what  he  was  writing. 

"Captain,"  he  said,  "after  this  war  Is  over 
I'm  coming  back  here  and  Im  going  to  open 
a  roadhouse  and  fithing  resort  right  on  this 
highway,  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Fourth 
nifsntry  U  going  m  with  me.  He's  from 
Kentucky  too.  I'm  making  notes  now  so  that 
we  11  be  able  to  pick  a  good  lake  and  stretch 
of  road  to  get  started." 

Many  of  the  soldiers  serving  In  Alaska  were 
farmers  In  civUlan  life.  The  measureless 
uplands  and  untrammeled  valleys  of  Alaska 
have  stirred  In  them  an  ambition  to  tiU  the 
soil  of  the  North.  Governor  Gruenlng's 
office  at  Juneau  receives  from  soldiers  nu- 
merous requests  for  Information  about  taking 
up  homesteads.  Nearly  all  the  land  In  Alaska 
is  stUl  public  domain,  as  It  was  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago  when  Secretary  cf  state 
Seward  bought  our  largest  Territory  from 
Czar  Alexander  II  for  »7.a00.000. 

Some  Boldlers  frankly  hate  Alaska.  To 
them  Alaska  symbolizes  the  wet.  piercing 
"williwaw"  winds  of  the  Aleutians  or  the 
cruel  60-degree-below  winters  of  the  vast  In- 
terior. These  grim  extremes  in  weather  have 
chilled  their  sentiment  Cor  the  Arctic,  And 
newcomers  to  Alaska's  northern  regions  find 
one  stern  psychological  handicap— the  long 
hours  of  winter  darkness.  From  October 
until  March  sunlight  is  rare.  However,  many 
Army  physicians  believe  that  the  psychologi- 
cal perUs  of  the  northern  night  could  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  presence  of  families. 

An  Air  Corps  lieutenant  stationed  at  Tan- 
ana  Crossing,  where  Jack  Lcndon  once  was 
snowed  In,  said  to  me  as  we  sat  In  a  C-47 
winging  to  Whitehorse.  "I'm  coming  back  to 
Alaska  to  run  a  fox  farm.  I  like  the  hunting 
and  fishing  here.  Its  the  best  1  ve  ever 
seen— nothing  to  match  It.  And  It's  fine  fox 
country  too.  a  lot  better  than  Michigan,  where 
I  hall  frorti.  But  when  I  come  back  Im  going 
to  have  my  wife  with  me.  That'll  make  the 
difference  between  this  being  a  prison  and 
being  a  genuine  place  to  live  " 

Virtually  all  the  soldiers  who  hope  to  settle 
In  Alaska  plan  bringing  their  families  with 
them.  This  desire  extends  from  buck  private 
to  "topside."  Lt.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buck- 
ner,  who  commanded  the  Alaskan  Defense 
Command  for  3  years,  already  has  picked  out 
the  spot  north  of  Anchorage  where  he  Intends 
to  have  a  hunting  lodge  and  300-acre  farm, 
"ru  see  Mount  McKlnley  through  the  living- 
room  window  and  cabbages  as  big  as  medicine 
balls  from  the  back  porch."  said  the  general 
as  he  sat  In  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson one  rainy  afternoon. 

What  are  the  actual  opportunities  in  Alaska 
for  these  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 
whether  they  be  multi-starred  generals  or 
men  from  the  ranks? 

Most  people  think  of  Alaska  in  terms  of 
either  gold  or  salmon,  yet  crops  common  to 
such  States  as  Idaho  and  Minnesota  can  b: 
grown  on  the  timbered  Kenal  Peninsula  or 
In  the  MaUnuska  Valley.  The  Matanuaka 
project,  after  getting  off  to  a  shaky  start,  now 
eupporu  200  thriving  farme.    Tbeee  farms 
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produc*  potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  peas.  hay. 
and  •  iranety  of  meat  and  datry  producta. 
Tber*  atill  la  vacant  land  in  the  Matanuska 
Valley  where  agriculture  of  thla  sort  can  be 
duplicated,  "nie  Government  b  rcportsd 
wor&lng  on  plans  to  give  preference  la  aet- 
tleroent  to  war  veterans. 

The  Kenal  Peninsula,  a  region  of  forested 
uplands  and  aaluion-flxrked  rivers,  will  grow 
cuch  vegetables  as  radishes,  lettuce,  bnuaela 
rprouts.  cauliflower,  and  kale.  Experts  from 
the  General  Land  OSce  also  estimate  that 
nearly  1.000.000  acres  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  p;n insula  are  suitable  to  livestock 
grazing.  This  pasturage  compares  with  that 
In  Montana  and  Oregon.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  Alaskan  faroUng  areas  In  the  Tan- 
ana  River  country  and  on  Kodiak  Island,  the 
lair  of  the  bears  that  are  the  earth's  biggest 
carnivorous  animals. 

Yet  the  part  of  Alaska  most  generally  suited 
to  colonization  is  the  long  "panhandle"  which 
atretfhes  off  to  the  southeast,  along  the 
British  Columbia  mountain  peaks.  The  steep 
seaboard  of  the  "panhandle"  is  mantled  with 
forests  of  spruce  and  pine.  These  woods 
Include  not  only  the  lordly  Sitka  spruce,  the 
best  wood  In  the  world  for  airplane  manu- 
facture, but  also  sufflcient  smaller  species  to 
maintain  a  pulp  Indmtry  of  1.000.000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually:  this  is  cne-fcurth  of 
the  total  needs  of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  cruising  off  the  coast  of  south - 
••stem  Alaska  with  an  American  Coast  Guard 
lieutenant,  born  a  Norwegian.  Our  boat 
poked  into  towering  fiords  that  seemed  like 
Coleridge's  "caverns  measureless  to  man." 
Waterfalls  dropped  their  white  plumes  Into 
the  sea  and  at  the  fiords'  end  glaciers  stood 
silent  guard.  The  lieutenant  shaded  hU  eyes 
•nd  looked  up  at  the  distant  summlU. 

"This  Is  just  like  Norway,"  he  said.  "I  do 
not  see  why  these  Alaskan  fiords  could  not 
Irave  the  same  kind  of  towns  that  lie  in 
the  fiords  of  Norway.  There  Is  timber  In 
the  hills  and  many  kinds  of  fish  offshore 
Dairy  cattle  will  grase  on  these  highlands, 
--^iwherds  at  Juneau  and  Ketchikan  have 
shown  that.  I  am  sure  a  civilization  could  be 
anqtported  on  this  Alaakan  seacoast  to  match 
t:iat  of  Norway." 

President  Roosevelt  also  thinks  of  Alaska 
In  these  terms.  On  his  return  from  the 
north  he  told  the  Nation:  "I  coa'd  not  help 
remembering  that  the  climate  and  crops  and 
other  resources  of  Alaska  are  not  essentially 
different  from  northern  Surope — Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Finland." 

And  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  the  geographer, 
has  gone  the  President  one  better  by  com- 
paring the  Alaskan  panhandle  to  New  Eng- 
land. 'Had  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  settled  at 
Sitka.  Alaska,  Instead  of  Plymouth."  Dr. 
Brocks  observed,  "they  would  have  foimd 
milder  climate,  better  soil  and  timber,  and 
more  game.  furs,  and  fish.  Indeed,  pioneer 
life  In  southeastern  Alaska  Is  so  much  easier 
than  that  on  the  New  England  coast,  the 
question  might  be  seriously  raised  whether 
the  hardy  enterprise  of  Puritan  stock  wculd 
have  been  developed  under  these  more  favor- 
able conditions." 

But  the  newcomer  to  Alaska  will  find  bis 
life  no  sinecure.  It  wiU  be  hard  work.  He 
may  have  to  toll  around  the  clock  to  t£Jce 
advantage  of  the  short  summer  growing  sea- 
son when  the  midnight  sun  rises  In  the  sky. 
With  blasting  powder  and  team  he  will  have 
to  pull  stumps  out  of  his  upland  pasturage. 
Should  he  try  to  scrape  the  creek  bottoms 
to  augment  his  farming  Income  he  will  find 
that  sifting  gravel  for  a  few  stray  flecks  of 
foM  often  requires  10  or  12  hours  of  back- 
brsaklng  effort  for  less  than  $10.  And  fishing 
for  salmon  In  the  tossing  waters  of  Bristol 
Bay  or  Sheltkof  strait  demands  resistance 
to  both  seaslfkness  and  wind  with  talons  In 
•very  gvist. 

The  Alaakan  settler  must  be  self-sixfQdent. 
He  cannot  board  a  troUey  car  when  all  his 
vanu    ar«   not    satisfied.    He   may   be   aoo 
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One  great  difference 
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"Alitska  can  never  be 
before  the  war,"  said 
O'Connor,  the  Army 
Alaaka  Highway  and  the 
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Fairbanks.  "The  heart  of  Alaska  is  now  80 
hours  from  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railroad  by  truck  or  bus.  It  Is 
possible  to  fly  from  Chicago  to  Fairbanks  In 
15  hours,  from  Seattle  in  9  hours.  An  Army 
conunander  at  Anchorage  can  talk  to  his 
superiors  In  Washington  in  a  few  moments. 
For  the  first  time  Alaska  Is  tied  by  real  knots 
and  cords  to  the  rest  of  the  continent." 

Will  the  soldiers  want  to  return?  After 
21  months  of  service  in  the  Arctic  I  was 
glad  to  see  Alaska's  headlands  fade  on  the 
horizon.  It  was  good  to  get  back  to  civili- 
zation once  more.  Yet  the  memory  of  the 
white  summits  and  the  timbered  uplands 
remains.  I  can  still  hear  the  mountain  rivers 
breaking  around  sharp-toothed  boulders.  I 
can  see  the  salmon  Jvimping  In  the  dawn 
and  hear  the  loon  calling  at  sunset.  And  I 
wonder  if  Robert  Service  was  not  right  when 
long  ago  he  wrote  of  the  Yukon  River 
country : 
"There  are  hardships  that  nobody  reckons; 

There  are  valleys  unpeopled  and  still; 
There's  a  land — oh,  It  beckons  and  beckons. 

And  I  want  to  go  back — and  I  will." 


H.  R.4846 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtraXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

World  War  Vetzrans  of  thz 

Amzrican  Merchant  Marine, 

September  6.  1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lanz, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAx  Congressman  Lanz:  The  Congress 
now  has  before  it  H.  R.  4846  which  Congress- 
man J.  Hardin  Pxterson  was  so  kind  at  our 
request  to  Introduce.  When  enacted  thin 
bill  will  authorize  to  furnish: 

"Any  person  who  served  as  a  member  of 
the  merchant  marine  during  the  period  be- 
ginning with  September  27,  1941,  and  ending 
with  the  termination  of  the  present  war,  and 
who  has  received  a  certificate  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, War  Shipping  Admlnlstraton,  as 
provided  for  in  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  reemployment  rights  for  persons  who 
leave  their  positions  to  serve  in  the  merchant 
marine,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved 
June  23,  1943  (Public.  No.  87.  78th  Cong.,  67 
Stat.  162;  50  U.  S.  C.  1471)  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  veteran  of  the  merchant  marine) , 
shall  be  entitled  to  medical,  surgical,  and  - 
dental  treatment  and  to  hospitalization 
without  charge  at  hospluis  and  other  sta- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Sjrvlce,  and  may 
receive  such  care  and  treatment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  PubDc  Health  Service  for  publlo 
or  private  medical  or  hospital  facilities  other 
than  these  of  the  Public  Health  Service  when 
auth(H-ized  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
hospital  or  sutlon  cf  Public  Health  Service 
at  which  application  for  such  medical  care 
and  treatment  Is  made. 

"Dependent  members  of  families  of  veter- 
ans of  the  merchant  marine  shall  be  fur- 
nished medical  care  and  treatment.  Including 
hospitalization  at  Public  Health  Service  sta- 
tions or  hospitals,  if  suitable  accommoda- 
tions are  available,  at  a  per  diem  cost  equiva- 
lent to  the  uniform  per  diem  reimbursement 
rate  approved  by  the  President  for  Govern- 
ment hospitals  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
■uch  hoepltallzatlon  Is  furnished. 


-Domiciliary  care  for  veterans  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  who  are  permanently  totally 
disabled  or  are  over  65  years  of  age  thall  be 
provided  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"Where  a  veteran  of  the  merchant  marine 
dies  the  Administrator.  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, shall  furnish  a  flag  to  drape  the 
casket  of  such  veteran  and  afterward  to  be 
given  to  bis  next  of  kin  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  death  of  such  veteran. 

"Any  person  who  served  in  the  United 
States  merchant  marine  between  AprU  6 
1917.  and  July  2,  1921,  and  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  honorable  discharge  from  the  Sea 
Training  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  vet- 
eran of  the  merchant  marine  of  World  War 
No.  1)  shall  be  entitled  to  medical,  surgical 
and  dental  treatment  and  to  hospitalization 
without  charge  at  hospitals  and  other  sU- 
tions  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  may 
receive  such  care  and  treatment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  public 
or  private  medical  or  hospital  faculties  other 
than  those  of  the  Public  Health  Service  when 
authorized  by  the  officer  In  charge  of  the 
hospital  or  station  of  Public  Health  Service 
at  which  application  for  such  medical  care 
and  treatment  Is  made. 

"DomlcUlary  care  for  veterans  of  the  mer- 
chant  marine  of  World  War  No.  1  who  are 
permanently  totally  disabled  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

"Where  a  veteran  of  the  merchant  marine 
of  World  War  No.  1  dies  the  Administrator. 
War  Shipping  Administration,  shaU  furnish 
a  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of  such  veteran  and 
afterward  to  be  given  to  his  next  of  kin  re- 
gardless of  the  cause  of  death  of  such  vet- 
eran." 

The  men  who  enlist  in  tlris  merchant  ma- 
rine are  assigned  to  merchant  ships  and 
Army  transports,  where  they  are  trusted  with 
the  important  responsibility  of  carrying 
safely  across  the  ocean  war  cargo,  supplies, 
munitions,  and  other  materials  of  war  as 
well  as  millions  of  troops. 

WhUe  rightfully  there  has  been  glory,  offi- 
cial honor,  and  recognition  for  those  who 
served  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  is  regrettable 
that  the  service  rendered  by  the  men  of  the 
merchant  marine  who  In  countless  Instances 
were  engaged  In  the  same  duty  as  the  men 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  been  permit- 
ted to  go  without  recognition. 

The  enlisted  men  of  the  merchant  marine 
in  carrying  out  their  precarious  duties  on 
the  high  seas  were  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
same  hardships,  suffering,  and  dangers  as 
those  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy 
and  Coast  Guard.  But,  whUe  the  two  latter 
great  services  of  the  United  States  have  been 
fully  recognized,  the  men  of  the  merchant 
marine  have  suffered  through  the  faUure  of 
Congress  to  take  proper  action  in  their  behalf. 
Seamen  of  the  merchant  marine  faced  the 
piratical  submarine  and  the  torpedo  not  once 
but  again  and  again  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
duty,  and  countless  numbers  of  them  were 
shipwrecked,  crippled,  killed,  drowned,  or 
frozen  to  death. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  wartime  mer- 
chant-marine saUor  has  been  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of  America's 
part  in  world  wars,  for  it  was  this  service  that 
was  In  truth  the  main  connecting  link  be- 
tween our  sotu-ce  of  supply  in  the  United 
States  and  our  troops  on  foreign  soil.  If 
the  merchant  marine  failed  In  its  duties,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  this  country 
to  bring  about  victory. 

The  merchant-marine  saUors  are  the  men 
who  man  the  merchant  ships,  many  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  Davey  Jones'  locker  be- 
cause U-boats  maintained  a  certain  livell- 
nees  in  the  high  seas.  They  are  the  men 
who,  because  of  torpedoes  finding  its  mark, 
usually  in  the  boiler  room  of  the  ships,  are 
boUed  alive  by  steam  from  exploded  boUeis. 
They  are  the  survivors  of  sinking  ships  in 
midocean  whom  crews  of  German  submarines 
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f^edtoald.  They  are  the  men  abOMtl  ships 
whose  fighting  defense  Is  a  Navy  gun  crew  to 
flght  off  an  attack  with  guns  located  on  the 
fore  and  aft  of  the  ship  main  deck.  Many 
times  these  guns  have  been  under  the  firing 
range  of  the  gun  of  the  U-boats.  Some  of 
these  ships  did  not  have  a  gun  for  protection. 

Let  me  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time 
to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  the  World  War 
Veterans  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
which  was  organized  in  1936,  for  your  fine 
friendship  and  cooperation  in  behalf  of  the 
merchant-marine  sailors.  We  \irge  you  to 
Join  With  Congressman  Pxterson,  who  has 
sponsored  H.  R  4646  at  our  request,  to  urge 
Congress  to  enact  this  bill,  as  we  feel  we  are 
asking  that  an  injustice  be  corrected. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GsoRcx  Walsh, 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee 

World  War  Veterans  of  the 
American  Merctiant  Marine. 

NxwTOM,  Mass. 


Th«  Fatnre  for  Shipt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  p.  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speal^«f,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Press  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  dated  Sep- 
tember 12,  1944,  entitled  "The  Future  for 
Ships."  The  editor! ->!  is  as  follows: 
THZ  rxmntc  roz  ships 

Obviously  shipbuilding  cannot  long  con- 
tinue after  the  war  at  the  rate  it  now  la 
carried  on,  because  shipbuilding  was  ac- 
celerated, along  with  other  heavy  industries, 
far  beyond  the  figure  of  normal  needs  to 
meet  the  necessities  both  of  engaging  the 
enemy  in  his  waters  and  of  carrying  soldiers 
and  weapons  and  food  to  the  battle  fronts. 
It  Is  not  probable,  however,  that  there  will 
be  the  Immediate,  short-broken  slump  in 
ship  construction  that  occurred  after  the 
First  World  War.  Naval  building,  of  course, 
will  not  have  to  be  continued  long  after  the 
war  ends;  a  rather  sharp  decline  there  can  be 
taken  for  granted.  But  despite  the  vast  fieets 
of  cargo  vessels  constructed  to  meet  war's 
needs,  numerous  factors  Indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  demand,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  for  merchant  craft. 

Three  factors,  in  particiilar,  may  be  cited 
as  evidence.  First,  unprecedented  tonnages 
of  shipping  have  been  destroyed  by  enemy 
action  in  this  war.  with  both  the  submarine 
boat  and  the  airplane  accounting  for  their 
quotas.  Second,  while  ships  have  been  built 
to  more  than  replace  them,  these  vessels  in 
general  are  not  of  the  best  desirable  type 
even  for  war  transportation  (though  they 
have  done  a  fine  Job)  and  are  still  less  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  modem  sea-borne  com- 
merce. Third,  the  Bland  Act's  program  of 
building  up  the  American  mercliant  marine 
under  Government  assistance,  enabling  it  to 
compete  with  foreign-flag  sulwldlzed  lines, 
had  hardly  gotten  a  good  start  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  thus  the  program  under  this 
legislation  of  replacing  vessels  which  were 
nearly  worn  out,  or  inefficient  in  relation  to 
modem  service,  has  Just  begun. 

Admiral  Emory  8.  Land's  statement  that 
large  numbers  of  the  Liberty  shlpe  buUt  for 
war  purposes  will  be  tied  up  m  a  war-fleet 


irve  is  only  obvloue.  These  shlpe  are  alow, 
and  otherwise  they  do  not  fit  into  the  needs 
of  modern  sea  traffic. 

MeanwhUe  attention  is  being  focxised  more 
on  ships  of  the  general  class  of  the  Ameriea, 
buUt  here  to  replace  another  ancient  sea 
queen — the  Leviathan,  captured  from  Ger- 
many in  the  First  World  War  and  at  one  time 
the  largest  vessel  afioat— whose  cumbersome 
performance  made  her  too  expensive  to  oper- 
ate. Many  authoriUes  think  that  while  the 
American  merchant  marine  can,  and  shou'd, 
occupy  a  much  m(H«  prominent  place  on  the 
seas  than  it  has  since  ClvU  War  dan.  the 
best  specialty  for  Americana  is  cargo  carriage 
with  substantial,  but  not  superlative,  pas- 
senger accommodations,  leaving  the  ultra- 
high speed  and  ultralxixury  field  to  other 
nations  with  their  ships  such  as  the  Quern 
Mary,  Normandie.  Bremen,  and  Rez  (now  de- 
stroyed).  But  we  have  only  one  America:  she 
has  been  greatly  remodeled  as  a  Nary  trans- 
port, and  some  at  least  think  it  would  be 

cheaper  to  build  another — and  an  Improved 

vessel  outright  than  to  change  her  back  for 
passenger-cargo  aervlce.  The  building  of 
other  Americas  wUl  be  only  id  Une  with  mod- 
ernization of  our  merchant  marine. 

No  one.  of  course,  can  paint  the  roseate 
picture  for  tHe  future  that  has  existed  in 
American  shipyards  since  shortly  before 
American  embroilment  In  the  current  war. 
There  Is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
if  any  genuine  slump  occurs  it  wUl  be  of 
brief  dvu-atlon,  and  that  with  the  nations 
working  in  such  parleys  as  that  recently  con- 
cluded at  Bretton  Woods  to  stimulate  world 
trade,  the  requirements  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  such  as  to  offer  ship- 
yard employment  in  fair  volume  for  years 


Alcobol  and  Vke  Viewed  ai  Grave 
Post-War  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  written  by  Dr.  J. 
Raymond  Schmidt,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  National  Civic  League  and  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  National  Voice, 
which  appeared  in  Zion's  Herald  on 
September  13,  1944. 

The  article  follows: 

ALCOHOL   AND    VKS  VIZWZS    AS    CRAVZ   POer-WAa 
raOBLZMB 

(By  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt.  General  Super- 
intendent, National  Civic  Leagtie) 

Hopes  are  on  the  increase  that  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Germany  and  Japan  is  In  sight. 
Even  now  Congress  is  considering  legislation 
for  the  disposal  of  acctunulated  war  goods, 
for  demobilization  of  mUllons  of  young  men 
serving  In  the  armed  forces  and  for  conver- 
sion of  our  greatly  expanded  Industrial  sys- 
tem from  the  manufacture  of  war  machines 
to  such  commonplace  things  as  autos,  radios, 
refrigerators,  fiatlrons.  electric  fans,  stovee, 
etc.,  of  which  there  Is  an  acute  shortage.' 

As  these  lines  are  being  written  a  confer- 
ence of  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  four 
great  Allied  Nations  is  getting  tmder  way  here 
in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  erection  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  that  everybody  hopes  wlU  be 
the  means  of  "'■'"♦^'ning  peace  for  manj 
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,  to  O0tt«.  It  !•  the  pmyer  of  all  pe«c« 
—  —i  ptopli  that  thi«  and  gucceeding  con- 
ference* may  not  fall  m  bringing  permanent 
peace  to  a  war- torn  world. 

With  the  coming  of  peace.  America  will  face 
two  old  problema.  greatly  Intenalfled  because 
of  the  tragic  let-down  In  moraU  growing  out 
of  World  War  No.  2.  It  wlU  not  be  enough 
to  contribute  our  share  toward  keeping  the 
«<»-ld  at  peace,  and  remain  Indifferent  to 
Miesc  perilous  problems  at  home. 

Out  of  the  war  America  will  Inherit  her 
greateet  health  problem— even  greater  than 
tubercxikMls  and  cancer.  In  1943  tubercu- 
losis caueed  about  60.000  deaths.  wbUe  cancer 
took  a  toll  of  approximately  150.000  Uvea 
Althot^h  It  Is  dllBcult  to  determine  the  ac- 
tual number  of  deaths  traceable  to  alcohol, 
competent  authorities  estimate  that  alcohol, 
directly  and  indirectly,  causes  form  200.000  to 
300.000  deaths  yearly. 

Dr.  Edwlu  Pauver,  professor  of  hygiene  and 
physical  education  at  the  University  of 
Bochester.  adds  his  testimony  In  these  words: 
"Reliable  statistics  indicate  that  there  are 
•t  least  600.000  chronic  alcoholics  and  1.300.- 
000  intemperate  users  of  alcohol  In  the  United 
Sutes  Alcohol  Is  probably  more  responsible 
for  poverty,  broken  homes.  Illness,  crime,  and 
deaths  than  any  of  our  common  diseases  from 
which  humanity  suffers." 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Encyclopedia  ap- 
pears this  indictment: 

"Alec^ol  la  of  all  causes  the  most  frequent 
aouree  at  poverty,  unhapptness,  divorce,  sul- 
cM*.  fmorallty,  crime,  insanity,  and  death." 
No  one  questions  the  Increase  of  drinking 
during  the  wur  years.  In  1943  America's 
drink  blU  soared  to  more  than  $6,000,000,000. 
an  Increase  of  17  percent  over  1942  and 
nearly  80  percent  over  1930. 

On  a  per  capita  baaU,  the  IMS  outlay  for 
alcoholic  beveraces  amounted  to  146  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  country  as 
compared  with  139  In  1942  and  $26  In  1939. 
Thus  has  the  high  pressure  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  brewers  and  distillers  succeeded 
In  placing  America  alongside  the  nations  of 
Europe  In  the  matter  of  the  excessive  and 
harmftil  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Drs.  H.  W.  Haggard  and  B.  M.  Jelllnek,  of 
Tale  University,  recently  stated  that  some 
40.000.000  Americans  are  drinking  today. 
When  the  war  is  over  and  oxir  boys  come  back 
home,  the  number  of  drinkers  will  approxi- 
mate 45.000.000  or  more,  thanks  to  the  co- 
operation of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
In  helping  the  boose  business  cultivate  the 
men  In  the  armed  forces  as  potential  con- 
sumers of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Thus  we  aee  the  fulfillment  of  the  boast 
of  the  Brewer's  Digest,  as  published  In  May 
1041 :  "One  the  flnect  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  the  brewing  industry  was  the 
Insistence  of  high-ranking  officers  to  make 
J>e*r  available  at  Army  camps.  •  •  • 
Here  Is  ~a  chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  beer  In  millions  of  young  men  who 
will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer- 
oonsumlng  section  of  our  population." 

In  rtew  of  the  foregoing.  It  requires  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  visuallae  alco- 
hol as  America's  chief  health  problem  In  the 
poet- war  period.  Already  drink  Is  responsible 
for  one-third  of  the  Insiuable  men  and 
»cimeii  rejected  as  unsafe  risks  foi'  life  In- 
■annee,  Furthermore,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  reports  that  20  percent  of  the 
mental  patients  In  American  hospitals  are 
•looboUcs.  In  some  Instances  the  percentage 
runs  higher.  In  the  case  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 
New  Tork  City.  40  percent  of  the  admissions 
are  alcoholics,  and  in  Massachusetts  32  per- 
cent ot  male  admissions  can  be  traced  to 
alcohol  ••  the  chief  cause. 

AlOBfalde  of  alcohol  as  a  post-war  problem 
of  the  first  magnlttide  comes  venereal  dis- 
eases. From  time  Immemorial,  these  two 
farces  of  moral,  physical,  and  mental  deetruc- 
tk>n  have  been  boon  compaoloDS  In  their 
work  of  inlqui;y. 


Yok 
the 


duri  ble 
and 


Never   was  a  greater  trutl 
that  credited  to  the  New  r 
thorlty:  "The  more  alcohol 
Ills."    With  45,000.000  or  men 
dulging  in  drink  after  the  wai 
increased    sex   promiscuity 
harvest  of  venereal  infection. 

America  Is  going  to  pay  i 
winning  the  war.    The  price 
pouring  poison  Into  the  Natlo  i 
in  the  form  of  alcohol  and  veqereal 
No  nation  can  survive  such 
France  could  not;  neither  cai 

While  planning  for  a 
poaal  of  surplus  war  goods, 
of  our  tactorles  for  the  production 
civilian  supplies.  It  wouldn't 
gress  to  give  earnest  and  patriotic 
the  matter  of  controlling  or 
cohol  as  a  beverage. 

The  La  Pollette-Bulwlnkle 
to  the  United  States  Public 
to  establish  clinics  and  condjict 
campaigns  for  the  elli 
diseases.    However,  this  salu^ry 
succeed  while  the  organized 
floods  the  country  with  alcoholic 
recognized  by  health  experti 
fleers  alike  as  the  grMteat  t 
spreading  of  venereal  polaon 

Congress  should  assume  Its 
slblllty  foi   America's  future 
Now  is  the  time  for  our 
the  necessary  Initial  steps  to 
curbs,  and  eventually  subjugj^te 
worst  enemies:  Alcohol  and 


Hon.  J.  M.  Eln  Ide 


spoken   than 

Alcohol  Au- 

more  syph- 

Amerlcans  In- 

we  can  expect 

Its    tragic 


irith 


high  price  in 
ylll  be  that  of 
'8  bloodstream 
Infection, 
self-poisoning. 
America, 
peace,  dls- 
reconverslon 
of  needed 
amiss  for  Con- 
thought  to 
prohibiting  al- 


Vct  gives  power 

Health  Service 

educational 

of   venereal 

law  cannot 

booze  btislness 

beverages, 

and  police  of- 

slngle  aid  in  the 

thare  of  respon- 

moral  welfare. 

to  take 

survey,  Impoee 

our  country's 

vice. 


la«  makers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  Z.  AN  }ERSON 

or  cAuroENu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR!  ISENTATIViS 


Tuesday .  September 


cf 


aie 


Congr<  ss 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of 
Speaker,  it  was  with  real 
that  I  learned  recently 
tion  of  the  Honorable  J 
Resident  Ccmmissloner 
pines.    "Mike."  as  he  is 
friends,  and  his  friends 
ed  his  service  in 
1939.    My  service  as  a 
Congress  began  the  same 
then  I  have  come  to  knoM ' 
well,  and  to  admire  and 

The  State  of  Calif omii 
congressional    district   is 
tains  many  thousands  of 
subjects.    Many  times 
had  to  bring  their 
tention  of  the  Resident 
and  they  have  always 
thetic  and  an  attentive 
I  have  had  an  opportunl 
him  on  some  of  these 
always  been  favorably 
his  knowledge  of  the 
deal  with. 

Perhaps  his  ability 
best  exemplified  by  the 
deserved  tribute,  which 
nila's  leading  newspaper 

of 


along 


(From  the  ManUa  Tribune 

aSPASAGITS    FICKZBS' 

The  satisfactory  settlemeiit 


asparagus  pickers'  strike  In 
other  proof  of  the  eamesiness 
with  which  Reeldent  Conuilss; 
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Cblifomia.    Mr. 
)ersonal  regret 
the  reslgna- 
M.  Elizalde  as 
)f  the  Philip- 
known  to  his 
legion,  start- 
in  January 
Re  iresentative  in 
year  and  since 
Mike  Elizalde 
respect  him. 
in  which  my 
located,   con- 
oyal  Philippine 
th  ;se  people  have 
problems  to  the  at- 
Commissioner 
f^und  a  sympa- 
riend  in  Mike, 
y  to  work  with 
occ:  isions  and  have 
mpressed  with 
prol  ilems  he  had  to 


these  lines  is 

following  well- 

a  speared  in  Ma- 


AprU  12,  1939.] 
VICTOaT 


of  the  FUlpino 

California  is  an- 

and  abUity 

ioner  Elizalde 


and  the  labor  attach*  to  his  office.  Mr.  Fran- 
cisco Varona.   have  been  discharging  their 

The  strike  was  not  a  minor  affair.  Six 
thousand  "llipino  asparagus  pickers  in  the 
west  coast  were  Involved.  These  workers, 
many  of  whom  have  organized  themselves 
into  a  Filipino  agricultural  laborers'  asso- 
ciation, called  a  strike  when  their  employers 
announced  a  cut  in  wages.  Through  the 
quick  intercession  of  the  resident  commis- 
sioner and  Mr.  Varona,  the  cut  In  wages  was 
not  enforced,  representing  a  gain  of  $250,000 
in  the  total  annual  wages  of  the  6.000  Fili- 
pino laborers. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Varona.  the  FUlpino  agricultural 
laborers'  association  will  be  made  a  perma- 
nent organization,  through  which  the  FUl- 
pino workers  In  the  coast  may  carry  on  a 
campaign  for  the  general  Improvement  of 
their  conditions. 

Two  prevalent  misapprehensions  among 
the  FUlpino  workers  In  the  United  States 
will  be  corrected  by  the  successful  Inter- 
cession of  Mr  Elizalde  and  Mr.  Varona  in 
the  aspMiragus  pickers'  organized  strike  In 
California.  One  Is  that  the  officials  of  the 
Philippine  Government  In  Washington  are 
Indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  Filipino 
laborers  In  the  various  States.  Another  is 
that  it  is  not  possible  for  FUlpino  laborers 
to  form  large  organizations  because  of  the 
inevitable  squabbles  over  leadership  once  an 
organization  Is  formed. 

The  California  strike  and  Its  successful  set- 
tlement has  demonstrated  how  deeply  con- 
cerned the  Philippine  Government  Is  In  the 
welfare  of  Philippine  nationals  everywhere. 
It  has  also  demonstrated  an  even  more  Im- 
portant fact:  FUlplnos  In  America  can  form 
large  and  effective  organizations. 

We  congratulate  the  asparagus  pickers  on 
their  victory  and  at  the  same  time  express 
the  hope  that  the  Filipino  workers  In  the 
other  SUtes  will  see  the  point  of  the  success 
of  their  organized  brothers  In  California. 
For  Mr.  Elizalde  and  Mr.  Varona  we  make 
ours  President  Quezon's  felicitations  on  their 
splendid  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  will  be  many  and  varied 
when  hostilities  In  the  Pacific  are  termi- 
nated. Economic  and  social  questions  of 
great  magnitude  will  have  to  be  met  and 
resolved,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Mike  Elizalde  will  not  be  available  at  that 
time  in  his  recent  capacity. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  join  in  wishing 
him  good  luck  and  Godspeed  in  his  fu- 
ture endeavors. 


Facts  to  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mullin,  of  Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio: 

FACTS  TO  RXMXICBEB 

From  1789  to  the  present  time  the  United 
States  of  America  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest,  the  wealthiest,  and  best  Nations  on 
earth  that  has  ever  been  attained  by  farms. 
homes,  industries,  and  smaU  and  large  busi- 
nesses. 
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During  the  administration  of  the  New  Deal 
every  home,  every  farm,  every  business  and 
every  Industry  has  been  mortgaged  to  the 
extent  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  bonds  are 
a  mortgage  on  your  property. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Forces  are  weU 
organized  and  capable  of  prosecuting  the 
war  to  an  early  conclusion.  Any  qualified 
citizen  of  the  United  States  chosen  by  our 
Congress  and  President  and  given  proper  cre- 
dentials would  be  received  by  any  of  our 
Allies. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  informed  the 
United  States  that  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
the  farm  more  than  anything  else.  Let  ua 
grant  him  that  favor  and  privilege.  And 
may  the^ew  D-^al,  the  btireaucracles,  the 
regimentation,  the  rationing,  the  mUltarlsm 
of  our  cchoolboys,  and  aU  other  alphabetical 
and  un-American  things  go  with  him. 

Let  us  vote  for  Dewey  and  Brlcker  to  carry 
on.  Dewey  and  Bricker  will  respect  our  Con- 
stitution, our  Congress,  our  people,  and  wUl 
work  with  the  48  State  legislatures,  and  the 
2,99J  counties  and  their  officials. 

They  will  brln^  back  our  soldiers  to  their 
wives  and  children,  their  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends  as  scon  as  possible. 

If  Dewey  and  Brlcker  are  elected,  we  may 
again  enjoy  the  freedom  and  prosperity  that 
our  Constitution  guarantees  to  us. 

J.  W.  Mullin. 


Peace  Under  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNicncTrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19. 1944 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  William  Montgomery  Bennett 
entitled  "Peace  Under  God": 

njlCC  UNOES  GOO 

(By  William  Montgomery  Bennett) 
A  large  and  constantly  growing  group  of 
Christians  and  Jaws,  about  equaUy  made  up 
of  clergy  and  laity,  are  convinced  (a)  that, 
to  be  lasting  and  Just,  the  world  peace  con- 
cluding the  war  must  be  founded  on  spiritual 
and  moral  principles  and  (b)  that  some  con- 
crete plan  must  be  adopted  to  bring  those 
principles  directly  to  bear  on  peace  delibera- 
tions. They  believe  that  the  solution  of 
this  problem  rests  In  the  proposal  that  an 
official  religious  advisory  coimcU  of  recog- 
nized clerical  and  lay  leaders  of  the  reUglous 
world  be  set  up  as  a  consultative  arm  of  the 
peace  conference  or  conferences.  They  be- 
lieve that  men  of  good  will  everywhere  should 
supiJort  this  realistic  and  effective  plan  of 
action  and  should.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, commvmlcate  their  views  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington. 

The  national  councU  of  the  Episcc^Mtl 
Church  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  Implement  such 
a  p!an.  General  convention  has  memorlal- 
laed  the  World  CouncU  of  Churches  "request- 
ing the  world  councU  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  Christian 
principles  are  brought  to  bear  upon  any  peace 
settlement."  An  insistent  cry  is  being  raised 
throughout  our  country  demanding  that  the 
world  be  given,  for  once,  a  righteous,  moraUy 
based  peace  rather  than  one  arrived  at 
through  political  trading,  logrolling,  expedi- 
ency, and  selfishness,  like  that  which  ended 
World  War  No.  1. 

Some  people  may  say  that  such  a  plan 
would  get  nowhere:  that  making  peace  lies 


in  the  fMd  of  politics — not  of  religion.  A 
fairly  good  answer  to  that  is  presented  by  the 
Bucoeas  attained  by  a  religious  advisory  com- 
mittee which  has  functioned  for  7  years  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  That  committee  is  oomposed 
fjS  6  clergymen,  of  as  many  denominations, 
and  4  laymen:  it  is  a  subconunlttee  of  the 
New  York  SUte  CouncU  of  Churches.  It 
works  closely  and  harmoniously  with  the 
Governor,  State  officials,  and  the  legislature, 
seeking  to  Influence  legislation  solely  by  edu- 
cation and  moral  suasion,  on  bills  affecting 
the  life  of  the  church  In  the  State,  aoclal 
problems,  child  labor  and  welfare,  gambling, 
drtigs,  liquor,  and  the  general  social  well- 
being  of  aU  cltlsens.  In  1  recent  year, 
out  of  some  200  bills  examined,  tho  commit- 
tee IkEUed  its  conunents  and  recommenda- 
tions on  about  125  bills  and,  more  often  than 
not,  its  reconunendatlons  were  adopted.  The 
Albany  committee  has  accomplished  in  part 
with  a  State  what  the  proposed  religious 
advisory  council  would  be  equipped  to  do 
in  the  international  field. 

A  great  Congregational  minister.  Dr.  John 
Curry  Walker,  recently  wrote,  "It  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  the  timidity  and  hesi- 
tation with  which  some  react  to  the  con- 
crete proposal  for  bringing  spiritual  influence 
directly  to  bear  on  peacemaking  through  a 
religious  advisory  council.  So  many  seem 
to  think  that  once  pronouncements  (on  a 
Christian  peace)  have  been  made  and  resolu- 
tions passed  we  can  safely  leave  everything 
to  diplomats  and  politicians.  Can  such  xx>n- 
fidenoe  in  the  unselfish  motives  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  question  be  justified?  If  people 
contecd  that  rellglotis  Influences  should 
properly  be  left  to  the  delegates  themselves, 
we  wonder  if  they  remember  how  such  splr- 
ituaUy  animated  men  as  Woodrow  WUson 
and  Lord  Cecil  covild  get  nowhere  when  con- 
fronted with  the  selfish  realism  of  the  other 
delegates  at  Versaillea." 

Why  is  it  logical  to  expect  that  a  peace  any 
more  lasting  or  just  than  the  last  one  wUl  be 
formulated  by  delegates  selected,  appointed, 
animated,  limited,  and  directed  as  were  their 
predecessors  at  Paris  and  VersaUles.  xmlees 
there  are  present  in  a  continuing  advisory 
capacity  the  world's  spiritual  leaders  who.  In 
the  very  ruiture  of  things,  can  best  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  deep-seated  needs, 
aspirations  and  relationships  of  man? 

Religious  leaders  may  well  take  note  that 
literally  thousands  of  devoted  churchmen 
are  demanding — not  just  suggesting — such  an 
official,  consultative  position  for  world  re- 
ligion. Those  same  laymen  feel  deeply  that 
the  church  now  has  before  it  an  opporttinlty 
for  service  to  humanity — a  duty  to  dvUlza- 
tion — that  must  be  tinderstood  and  grssped 
if  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  its  members 
are  to  be  retained.  Those  laymen  feel  that 
we  must  all  back  up  now  the  official  acts  of 
the  national  councU  and  general  convention, 
in  secUng  for  all  peoples  of  the  world  a  peace 
under  Ood. 

Thomas  J.  Watson  said,  "Beyond  victory — 
what?  Too  many  have  tried  to  make  this  a 
men's  world  instead  of  Ood's  world  and  it 
Just  won't  work.  The  Golden  Rule  is  a  rule 
of  justice  between  men  and  between  na- 
tions." WendeU  Wlllkie  wrote,  "Brilliant 
victories  wUl  not  win  this  war  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  world;  but  only  new  men  and 
new  ideas  in  the  machinery  of  our  relations, 
without  which  any  peace  wiU  be  only  an- 
other armistice." 

Here  are  some  random  thoughts  from  the 
first  chapter  of  a  recent  book  by  Dr.  Bernard 
Iddlngs  Bell,  "There  are  plenty  of  peple  ready 
and  wUling  to  listen  to  the  church  if  only  it 
knows  what  the  religion  of  Jesus  means  in 
Impact  on  the  world.  Awakened  people  have 
looked — and  some  still  do  look — to  the 
church  for  leadership  In  a  crusade  to  free 
man  from  slavery.  Religion  has  to  contrib- 
ute, in  the  readjustment  of  the  world,  two 
things  which  are  ftudamental  and  indispen- 
sable :  A  true  philosc^hy  of  man  and  the  q)ir- 
Itual  power  necessary  to  Implement  unselfish 


action.  Without  a  oomidete  ret-hlnklng  of 
Its  own  function  in  the  midst  of  a  world  sit- 
uation In  which  man  is  aelf-engroesed  and 
God -forgetful,  the  church  is  hardly  likely  to 
matter." 

Unlike  conditions  obtaining  on  previous 
occasions,  arrangements  bearing  on  peace 
settlements  are  being  gradually  evolved  and 
negotiated  In  Intergovernmental  discussions 
even  now.  Many  decisions  will  have  been 
reached  before  hostilities  ceaae.  For  this 
reason  it  is  Imperative  that  a  religious  ad- 
visory council  be  pet  up  now — not  at  war's 
end.  That  is  what  churches,  cliurch  organ- 
izations, and  individual  chiu-chmen  yearning 
for  enduring  peace  should  remember  and  act 
upon.  Let  not  Christlanltyl  contribution  be 
"too  litUe  and  too  late." 

This  article  is  written  by  a  bualnwiinan 
whose  job,  as  an  economist,  is  to  dlaoover 
and  correct  weak  spots  In  industrial  activities. 
From  years  of  study  he  is  convinced  that  the 
fatal  weak  spot  in  peace  making  in  the  past — 
nearly  600  temporary  peace  eettlementa 
have  been  made  since  the  birth  of  Christ — 
has  been  the  entire  absence  of  moral  and  spir- 
itual considerations  in  the  formulation  ot 
all  peace  terms.  He  la  also  convinced  that  the 
next  peace  settlement  which  will  affect  all 
peoples  of  the  world  for  an  Indefinite  period 
of  time  wUl  In  no  wise  differ  from  tlioee  that 
have  gone  before  and  will  prove  but  an  arm- 
istice, unless,  for  the  first  time  in  recorded 
history,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  mankind  are 
placed  in  a  position  to  exercise  beneficent  and 
inspiring — restraining  and  constraining — in- 
fluence at  the  peace  conference. 

"Patriotism  is  the  will  to  serve  one's  coun- 
try, to  make  one's  cotutry  better  worth  earr- 
ing. It  is  a  course  of  action  rather  than  m 
sentiment."  It  is  also  a  Christian's  re^;>on- 
sibUity.  J.  Truslow  Adams  has  said,  "There 
can  be  no  Uberty  without  individual  responal- 
bUlty." 

Christian!  Read  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph 1  of  this  article  again,  /ttk  yourself 
if  that  Is  not  one  thing  ^u  can  do  to  help 
bring  peace  under  God. 


Denocratic  Qiieft  Alarmed — Seek  Way 
To  Curtail  Hillmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  KEW  roue 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Cok- 
GRBS8IONAL  Rbcckd,  I  Include  an  article 
by  George  Van  Slyke  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  on  Thur:3d.iy.  Sep- 
tember 14.  1944,  under  the  heading 
"Dsmocratic  Chiefs  Alarmed — Seek  Way 
To  CurtaU  Hillman": 

DxuocaATic  CKxxrs  Aumumo  flwrr  Wat  To 
CusTAn.  HnxjcAM — Camp*b»i  Douctobs 
Face  Vexatious  PaosLCu  or  SOBiBacxixo 
C.  I.  O.  Leaoee  WrTHOtrr  AUBuama 
P.  A.  O.'a  fluprow 

(By  George  Van  Slyke) 
How  to  sidetrack  Sidney  Hillman  as  the 
big  boas  in  President  Roosevelt's  fourth-term 
candidacy  and  not  at  the  same  time  alienate 
the  support  of  his  C.  I.  O.  PoUtlcal  Action 
Committee  is  today  the  vexatious  problem 
facing  the  Democratic  campaign  inanagert. 
From  many  States  and  many  party  regu- 
lars is  coming  the  warning  that  something 
drastic  must  be  done  without  further  delay 
to  curtail  Mr.  HUlman  and  play  down  tlM 
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tnttMlT*  drlw  of  th«  r«dlc*l  Ubor  organl- 
nUon  to  •Umj  the  hostility  be  haa  created. 
VDlem  soiBethliiC  to  done  quickly  State  lead- 
er* are  apprehenslTe  that  the  HlUman  toaue 
win  proTe  costly  to  Mr   Roosevelt 

-aear  ev«7thlng  through  Sidney"  ha» 
bKome  tbe  flnt  slogan  of  the  naaonal  cam- 
palm  to  aoore  a  hit.  and  it  Ui  serving  to 
druMtlae  aa  nothing  else  haa  the  domlnAnt 
poaltton  of  the  CommunisU  and  radicals  tn 
Um  New  Deal  camp. 

Party  leaders  are  making  no  secret  of  their 
vMi  that  Mr.  Hillman  stsp  aside  Into  a  le» 
QQMplcuow  position  In  his  C.  I.  O.  ranks, 
making  way  for  a  leaa  wilnerable  labor 
unionist  at  the  head  of  the  organisation. 
Tet  the  regular  Democrats  apparently  lack 
the  nerve  to  voice  their  conviction  to  Mr. 
BooMvelt.  especially  at  this  time  %hen  he  Is 
engaged  In  the  important  war  conferences 
in  Quebec,  and  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
long  delay  in  Uklng  firm  action  mtay  give 
amiBunltion  to  the  Republicans. 

BBForrs  noM  the  cotmrtT 
Th«  attitude  of  the  party  regulars  is  that 
lir.  Roosevelt  Is  responsible  for  the  build-up 
given  Mr.  Hlllman  both  before  and  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  there- 
tore  they  Inaiat  that  the  whole  political  liabil- 
ity be  placed  on  the  White  House  doorstep. 
The  Hlllman  flare-up  as  evidenced  con- 
clusively m  the  Maine  election  on  Monday  la 
spreading  across  the  country.  Governor 
Dewey  and  his  party,  traveling  through  the 
West,  have  felt  It  in  cities  In  remote  sec- 
tions. From  Maaaachxuetts  comes  a  warnlrg 
that  the  bitter  feeling  engendered  there  by 
the  high-handed  tactics  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in  the 
effort  to  compel  union  members  to  register 
on  the  Une  for  Roosevelt  U  driving  workera  by 
the  scores  out  of  the  Democratic  ranks. 

Before  leaving  for  the  Quebec  conference. 
lir  Roosevelt,  with  his  usual  political  acu- 
men. evldenUy  had  sensed  the  possibility 
that  he  had  overplayed  the  C.  I.  O..  for  he  ar- 
ranged to  make  hlf  first  political  speech  open- 
ing his  fourth  term  bid  before  the  Team- 
aters  Union  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

WrtiMt  AT  CONCtUATION  SIEN 

That  Obviously  to  designed  as  a  step  away 
from  the  radical  labor  organization  toward 
the  conservative  laborttes  In  an  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  latter.  The  two  organisations  are 
batatng  desperately  for  domination.  Mr. 
Rocsevelt  has  placed  the  stronger  emph««l8 
In  the  preliminaries  on  the  Hlllman  leader- 

Robert  K.  Hannegan.  Democratic  national 
ehAirman.  haa  recognised  the  danger  in  thU 
first  bad  break  of  the  campaign  for  his  can- 
didate by  officially  repudiating  the  "Clear 
everything  through  Sidney"  directive  as  hav- 
ing been  received  from  the  President. 

That  has  only  served  to  increase  interest 
to  the  origin  of  the  "Clear  everything  through 
Stdaey"  slogan.  Mr.  Hannegan  sUted  that  it 
w  wholly  untr\ie.  as  has  been  stated,  that 
Mr  RooMvelt  used  tha  phrase  when  the  two 
met  tu  the  railroad  yartfa  In  Chicago  when  the 
President  was  on  his  way  west  a  few  days 
"^-befcre  the  convention  convened. 

Mr.  Hannegan  thereby  added  a  new  Inter- 
pretation to  the  story.  As  It  came  out  of 
Chicago,  the  sequence  waa  like  this: 

The  convention  was  In  a  snarl  over  the 
ncminatlon  of  the  candidate  for  Vice  Preel- 
AmU.  Mr.  Hlllman  was  still  fighting  for 
ItamT  Waixacz.  who  was  dropped  by  the 
President,  after  having  been  tacitly  promised 
the  designation,  upon  the  demand  of  the  big 
etty  boases.  The  party  chiefs  went'  hat-ln- 
lyuid  to  Mr.  Hlllman 's  elaborate  penthotise 
i|Mrtment  to  pacify  him.  He  refused  to  ac- 
cept James  P.  Byrnes.  War  Mobilization  Di- 
rector, who  had  been  given  the  green  light 
by  the  President,  and  Senator  Albzn  Bassixt. 
•Iso  tapped  for  the  nomination.  Both  with- 
drew. Mr.  Hlllman  then  dictated  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  TktncAN. 
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Several  of  the  conventloi 
tald  to  have  been  gathered 
Stevens  Hotel  when  the  final 
tlona  waa  received  from  Mi 
in  southern  California.    Thi 
who  said  they  were  presen; 
writer  that  what  Mr. 
the  telephone  was  substantlklly 

"Go  down  to  that  convention 
TtTTMAM  and  get  out  of 
any    more    trouble, 
through  Sidney." 

There  Is  no  possible  way 
exact  words  used  in  that 
as  those  who  supposedly 
win  not  divulge  the  text 
that  the  convention  followe  1 
ported  Instructions,  and 
over  hundreds  of  delegates 
"Clear  everything  through 


And 


managers  were 

n  a  room  In  the 

word  of  Instruc- 

Rooeevelt,  then 

of  the  leaders. 

Informed  this 

;  had  said  over 

as  follows: 

and  nominate 

before  there  is 

:lear    everything 


(if 


confirming  the 

Interview,  inasmuch 

in  the  know 

But  it  to  known 

literally  the  re- 

the  night  waa 

^ere  repeating  the 

^dney"  phrase. 


were 


belare 


Hon.  Anthony  J.  bimond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HOMER  D 


or  oazGoy 


ANGELL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septembir  19. 1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sp  ?aker,  one  of  the 
most  beloved  Members  )f  this  House  is 
soon  to  retire  as  a  Mem  xt  of  Congress. 
Our  friend.  Anthony  J.  Dimond,  known 
to  us  all  as  Tony,  is  i  etuming  to  his 
far-off  constituency  in  Alaska,  there  to 
continue  in  the  service  o  the  Nation  as  a 
member  of  the  Federal  J  idiciary. 

Last  week  in  Alaska  i  Delegate-elect 
was  selected  who  will  si  cceed  Tony  Di- 
mond. so  I  hope  I  can  ta  ce  this  brief  op- 
portunity to  say  a  few  vords  about  our 
popular  colleague  whc  is  voluntarily 
leaving  the  House  after  L2  years  of  serv- 
ice in  these  halls. 

I  had  the  valuable  erperience  during 
the  summer  of  1943  df  visiting  Tony 
DncoNO's  homeland.  1  saw  there  the 
high  esteem  in  which  Me  is  held  by  the 
people  of  Alaska.  And  I  also  saw  the 
remarkable  advances  v  hich  have  been 
made  in  Alaska  durinj  the  years  that 
Tony  Dimond  has  repr«  sented  our  larg- 
est Territory  here  in  tt  e  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

When  Tony  Dimond  f  rst  came  to  Alas- 
ka, there  was  only  one  American  Army 
post  in  that  entire  vast  Territory.  This 
was  the  small  garrison  at  Chilkoot  Bar- 
racks, on  the  timbered  ihores  of  the  In- 
side Passage.  I  saw  C  lilkoot  Barracks 
last  summer  when  I  dr  )ve  over  the  new 
Haines  Road.  It  is  a  m<  re  auxiliary  post, 
a  tiny  station  comparei  to  the  immense 
defense  establishments  which  now  pro- 
tect our  northern  ramj  arts. 

During  Tony  Dimoni  's  incumbency  in 
Washington,  the  Territ  )ry  of  Alaska  has 
attained  its  greatest  advances.  A  huge 
defense  bulwark  has  )een  built.  The 
Alaska  military  highws  y  is  in  use.  Air- 
fields leading  to  Siberi  i  have  been  con- 
structed. Roads,  hig  iways,  telephone 
lines,  docks,  ports,  and  breakwaters  have 
been  built  by  the  Army  engineers,  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and  the 
Navy  Seabees  in  what  not  so  long  ago 
was  dismal  wUdem^Si 


In  the  summer  of  1943 1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  this  progress  for 
myself.  I  visited  Alaska's  historic  com- 
munities of  Juneau  and  Fairbanks.  I 
drove  for  more  than  1.100  miles  on  the 
Alaskan  Highway  and  I  flew  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle  at  Port  Yukon  on  the  great 
Yukon  River.  And  I  can  say  that  Alaska, 
which  is  our  colleague's  homeland  and 
constituency,  is  the  land  of  the  future, 
our  last  frontier. 

We  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  In- 
tensely interested  in  Alaska.  Seattle, 
Vancouver,  and  my  home  city  of  Portland 
are  the  great  gateway  ports  <o  Alaska. 
Alaska  is  part  of  the  vast  Pacific  North- 
west region.  It  is  the  great  defense  bas- 
tion of  the  Northwest.  And  I  think  I  may 
add  that  I  speak  for  all  my  coUeagues 
from  the  Northwest  when  I  say  that  we 
are  grateful  I'or  the  splendid  work  which 
Tony  Dimond  has  done  here  for  Alaska, 
for  the  Nation,  and  for  all  mankind. 

Tony  Dimond  first  settled  in  Alaska 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  He  now  has 
had  the  honor  of  representing  Alaska 
in  this  House  longer  than  any  other 
Delegate  in  Alaskan  history.  We  rejoice 
that  his  opportunity  for  service  will  con- 
tinue in  the  judiciary.  I  note  also  that 
the  new  Delegate.  E.  L.  Bartlett  of  Pair- 
banks,  once  worked  in  the  House  Office 
Building  as  secretary  to  Tony  Dimond. 
a  fit  training  ground.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  Join  me  in  wishing 
Tony  Dimond  all  success,  good  fortune, 
and  achievement  when  he  takes  over  in 
January  as  Federal  judge  at  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  which  is  the  community  where 
now  is  located  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  North. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  about  Alaska  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  for  September  19, 
1944.  on  that  paper's  editorial  page  by 
Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  and  which  refers  to  the  out- 
standing service  of  our  colleague,  An- 
thony J.  "Tony"  Dimcbcd. 
Alaska's  Putuki 
(By  R.  L.  Neuberger) 
Homs  rot  vrmtANS 
Of  the  three  blind  men  who  felt  the  ele- 
phant, one  thought  the  elephant  resembled 
a  wall,  another  thought  the  elephant  waa  like 
a  serpent,  and  the  third  thotight  the  elephant 
was  similar  to  a  tree.     Ala^a  is  like  that. 
Your  original  Impression  of  Alaska  dei>ends 
entirely   upon  which   part  of   the  Territory 
you  visit. 

There  are  the  windswept  Aleutians,  breed- 
ing place  of  the  continent's  most  persistently 
foul  weather.  There  is  the  far-flung  Interior, 
where  winters  are  bright  and  clear  but  tem- 
peratures touch  75  below  zero  In  the  Yukon 
River  Basin.  And  there  Is  the  forested  sea- 
coast,  the  most  likely  spot  of  all  for  the  type 
of  poet-war  settlement  by  returning  soldiers 
which  President  Roosevelt  foresaw  in  his 
speech  last  month  at  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 
"On  my  rettim  to  Washington,"  said  the 
President.  "I  am  going  to  set  up  a  study  of 
Alaaka  as  a  place  to  which  the  veterans  of 
this  war.  especially  those  who  do  not  have 
strong  home  roots,  can  go  to  become  pioneers. 
Alaska  has  great  opportunities  for  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  and  to  help  build  up  all 
kinds  of  things  in  new  lands." 

What  are  some  of  Alaska's  opportunities? 
Few  sections  of  the  earth  are  as  unin- 
habited as  Alaska.    It  is  14  times  the  area 
of  Iceland,  yet  in  1940  bad  a  population  oj 
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only  73.000  compared  to  Iceland's  110.000. 
The  ci^ltal  of  Alaska.  Juneau,  has  less  than 
7.000  people. 

Fjords  rivaling  those  of  Norway  tower  up 
ttom.  the  Alaskan  seacoast.  Their  granite 
battlements  trown  down  on  the  blue  North 
Pacific.  These  fjords  are  mantled  with  tim- 
ber, including  the  famous  Sitka  spruce,  the 
best  airplane  wood  in  the  world.  Alaska  has 
enough  timber  for  a  pulpwood  Industry  pro- 
ducing 1.000.000  tons  of  newsprint  annually. 
The  fjords  of  Alaska  also  contain  the  other 
possibilities  of  Norway — great  schools  of  fl£h 
OiTshore.  upland  swales  where  dairy  herds 
can  graze,  mountain  torrents  for  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Fut  where  Trondhelm,  Norway, 
supports  55.000  people.  Ketchikan.  Alaska, 
bais   fewer   than  4,500. 

Anthcnt  J.  Dimond,  who  Is  leaving  Wash- 
ington this  fall  to  become  Federal  Judge  at 
Anchorage  after  12  years  as  Delegate  In  Con- 
gress from  Alaska,  believes  that  the  Nation's 
largest  Territory  can  maintain  many  times 
Its  present  population.  In  his  opinion  Alaska 
some  day  will  match  Sweden,  a  country  of 
6.000.000  Inhabitants. 

Dimond  thinks  that  Alaskan  reaotirces  In 
farm  and  grazing  lands,  timber,  fisheries  and 
hydroelectrlclty  compare  favorably  with 
Scandinavia,  where.  In  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt,  "the  people  in  spite  of  the  cold 
and  In  winter  darkness  have  brought  their 
clTlllaatlon  to  a  very  high  and  prospertms 
level."  In  fact,  Alaska  has  94.000  square 
miles  of  potential  agricultural  land  as  com- 
pared with  24,300  in  Sweden  and  only  9,500 
In  Finland. 

Why.  then,  are  there  so  few  people  in 
Alaska? 

The  reasons  are  varied.  Alaska  Is  an  out- 
post of  the  United  Statea.  a  country  with  vast 
open  spaces  of  Its  own.  It  is  far  from  the 
centers  of  population  and  Industry,  not  dose 
In  the  sense  that  Norway  Is  close  to  London, 
Antwerp.  Brussels,  and  Berlin.  Alaska  has 
never  been  a  woman's  country,  and  without 
women  there  are  no  homes.  Not  many  more 
white  people  live  in  Alaska  today  than  at 
the  time  of  the  snondlke  gold  rush  nearly 
half  a  century  ago. 

But  now  approximately  100.000  soldiers 
have  served  in  Alaska,  defending  the  great 
north  Pacific  bastion  against  the  Japs.  They 
have  disliked  the  loneliness,  the  monotony, 
and  the  absence  of  white  women  at  the  re- 
mote Army  camps  and  bases.  But  many  of 
them  hope  to  return  with  their  famUies. 
"There's  nothing  the  matter  with  this  old 
Island  that  a  babe  wouldn't  fix,"  said  a  sol- 
dier who  later  feU  at  Attu. 

This  does  not  mean  that  pioneering  In 
Alaska  will  be  easy.  It  will  be  stern  and 
hard.  The  Northland  is  dotted  with  the 
graves  of  frontiersmen  who  underestimated 
what  piercing  winds  and  70-below  tempera- 
tures can  do  to  the  human  body. 

But  our  soldiers  are  tough.  The  Infantry- 
men who  ahoved  the  Japs  out  of  the  Aleu- 
tians, the  engineers  who  built  the  Alaska 
highway  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  pilots  who 
have  Jlown  across  unexplored  wilderness  to 
deliver  bombers  to  the  Russians — these  men 
wUl  be  capable  of  settling  Alaaka.  Many  of 
them  come  from  farms  and  ranches  In  the 
Unites  SUtea  and  they  have  written  numer- 
ous letters  seeking  information  on  how  to 
acquire  land  in  the  north.  Nearly  all  of 
Alaska  Is  still  public  domain. 

Oov.  Ernest  Oruening  believes  that  a  great- 
ly Increaaed  tourist  trade  Willi  provide  em- 
ployment for  thousands  of  people  In  Alaska 
after  the  war.  "Our  soldiers,"  said  the  Gov- 
ernor not  long  ago,  "could  combine  guiding, 
ranger  work,  and  the  management  of  small 
camps  and  lodges." 

Alaska  is  a  final  American  frontier,  the  last 
place  on  the  continent  where  the  wilderness 
still  beckons  newcomers.  One  of  the  bene- 
ficial long-range  resulU  of  this  harrowing  war 
may  b«  the  opening  up  of  our  largest  tarrl- 


t<nial  poMMBlons.  The  Civil  War  helped  tie 
the  Bast  to  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Perhaps 
this  war  will  tie  Alaska  to  continental  United 
States  with  bonds  of  transportation  and  eco- 
nomic Interdependence. 


Sum  Peacetne  MiUUry  Trainnf  WiQ 
Aid,  Not  Hamper  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OP    NXW    JXaSCT 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesdav,  September  19. 1944 

Mr.  CANTTiT.r).  Mr.  Speaker,  sane 
peacetime  military  training  will  aid.  not 
hamper,  education,  is  the  text  of  a  timely 
editorial  appearing  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  CaU.  The 
editorial  follows: 

SAin  PSACITIMI   ICIUTAXT   nUUNIMa  WHX   Am. 
NOT  HAMPn,  CDirCATIOIf 

It  is  self-evident  that  so  long  as  human 
vultures  of  Jap  and  Prussian  variety  plague 
the  w«1d,  which  will  be  for  at  least  the  life- 
span of  the  Axis  forces  of  today,  the  peace 
forces  df  liberation  must  be  powerfully  pre- 
pared to  quell  the  third  world  war  already 
crystallizing  In  our  enemies'  warped  minds. 

That  is  why  veteran  organizations  of  the 
First  World  War,  as  well  as  our  military  com- 
manders, advocate  some  form  of  compulsory 
military  training  In  our  post-war  era;  for 
tragic  experience  has  shown  that  the  only 
sure  way  for  a  gentleman  to  down  and  keep 
down  a  brute  is  to  be  both  more  alert  and 
powerful  than  he.  Show  us  the  thug  who 
has  ever  attempted  to  assault  Gene  Tunney, 
Joe  Louis,  or  Jack  Dempaey.  No;  they  have 
been  Invulnerable  from  personal  attack  be- 
cause of  their  superb  strength  and  agility, 
the  result  of  rigorous  youth  training.  What 
Is  true  of  the  individual  U  Just  as  true,  In 
this  world  of  human  frailties,  of  groups  of 
individuals  which  make  up  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  Kaiser  warned  us  years  before  the  First 
World  War  of  his  dreams  of  world  conquest, 
and  we  Ignored  his  ravings  and  continued 
weak  while  he  grew  strong.  Hitler  warned  us 
of  the  Second  World  War  20  years  ago,  and 
we  laughed  in  our  blindness  and  continued 
weak  while  he  grew  strong.  We  are  now  being 
forewarned  by  his  insane  Nazi  followers  of 
the  third  world  war,  and  If  we  are  not  In- 
sane aa  well  as  blind,  we  wUl  this  time  be 
forearmed  to  prevent  such  a  horrifying  catas- 
trophe raining  total  death  and  destruction 
upon  these  peace-loving  shores.  A  military 
training  measure,  therefore,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  defense  Instead  of  brutality,  and 
limited  to  a  period  of  1  year  is.  as  Congreas- 
man  Cakfixu)  with  the  backing  of  General 
Pershing  and  the  American  Legion  said  last 
week,  an  imperative  need  to  assure  a  pro- 
gressive era  of  peace  for  America  la  the  post- 
war world. 

The  persuasive  argument  has  been  raised, 
however,  in  opposition  to  such  a  program  In 
educational  circles,  that  a  ye&r  in  camp  for 
boys  of  college  age  would  dlscotirage  the 
popularity  of  higher  education.  We  agree 
with  the  eminent  educators  who  raise  this 
question  that  It  la  Just  as  Imperative  for 
higher  educational  training  to  be  encouraged 
among  our  youth  as  military  training,  but 
we  also  contend  that  as  in  Switzerland,  a 
truly  democratic  nation,  where  they  have  had 
compulsory  military  training  for  600  years 
without  a  war  to  mar  their  progress,  these 


two  Tttid  functions  te  tha  life  of  a  demeo* 

racy  can  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Call,  therefore,  piopo—  t«  OnngTW 
that  there  be  some  latitud*  and  choice  al> 
lowed  In  the  proposed  measure  as  to  the 
time  of  receiving  the  required  training,  givlnff 
to  those  who  desire  the  higher  education,  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled  In  a  free  coun- 
try, the  right  to  take  their  military  peace- 
time training  either  in  one  single  yearly 
session  after  leaving  high  school  and  before 
entering  an  institution  of  higher  learning, 
or  In  -four  summer  vacation  periods  of  Jl 
months  each  during  the  4-year  college  term. 
In  this  way  every  ycuthful  citizen  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform  hla  military  prepared- 
ness obligation  to  the  Nation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  those  possessing  the  worthy 
ambition  of  higher  learning  so  essential  not 
only  to  the  promotion  of  our  national  pfOO> 
perity  and  social  progress  In  the  world  of 
tomorrow  but  also  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  through  peace  In  the  post-war  world, 
win  be  encouraged  to  receive  that  higher 
education  which  we  believe  so  necessary  in 
the  days  to  come.  For  InteHectual  strength 
as  well  as  physical  strength  Is  golBg  to  M 
the  need  of  the  hour  to  solve  the  complei 
problems  facing  war -torn  himianlty,  of  which 
America  Is  now  such  an  Integral  and  ineae^w- 
ble  part. 


Tke  Wathicfton  State  American  Legioa 
Makes  RecommendatioDs  CoBceniinf 
UaiTertal  Pott-War  Military  Traiaiag 
and  the  Disposition  of  Military  Man- 
power Rescrre* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WA8HINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  Ax  1 V  eS 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Department  of  Washington  of  the 
American  Legion  held  Its  State  conven- 
tion In  my  State,  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 
In  the  course  of  its  deliberations  tt 
adopted  a  resolution  which  is  self- 
explanatory.  Because  this  resolution 
incorporates  the  views  entertained  by 
Legionnaires  relative  to  military  man- 
power reserves,  universal  military  train- 
ing, and  the  importance  of  post-war  mil- 
itary establishment,  I  am  reading  it  to 
you  as  being  of  valuable  information  to 
the  Congress.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  full  recognition  of  an  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  as  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  rights  of  all  Its  citizens  as  Indi- 
viduals to  pursue  a  peaceful  existence,  with 
liberty  and  Jtutlce  for  all  as  therein  pro- 
vided; and  In  full  recognition  of  all  the 
duties  of  all  Its  citizens  to  protect,  preserve, 
and  transmit  to  posterity  a  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  that 
all  men  are  created  of  free  and  equal  rights 
as  citizens;  and  In  full  recognition  of  the 
pitfalls  that  have  befallen  tu  In  paet  genera- 
tions throxigh  our  lack  of  preparedneas  to  so 
protect  and  preserve  this  great  Nation  In  lU 
hour  of  greatest  need  and  In  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  enormous  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure  required  to  build  up  reserve*  otf 
trained  military  manpower  and  Implement* 
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at  w«r  durinc  thto  present  World  W»r:  There- 
tor*  be  U 

JUsolvtd  That  th«  mUlUry  manpower  re- 
wrrea  at  thla  Nation  ahall  be  maintained  in 
Xull  vigor  tat  the  pewse  and  aecurity  ol  fu- 
ture generationa.  . 

That  thla  Nation  shall  adopt  a  program  of 
unlveraal  military  tramlng  for  ail  able- 
bodied  male  citizens  who  atuin  the  age  of 

"•St*the  poet-war  mlllUry  establishment 
rtull  consist  of  elemenu  essentially  as  pro- 
dded in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  as 
amended  Jtme  4.  192C..  and  subsequent  y 
•mended  ar.d  shall  provide  for  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  valiant  aervice  now  being  per- 
formed by  the  dtixen  soldier,  through  the  re- 
tention cf  the  National  Guard  and  the  or- 
ganised reaerves  as  uainlng  elemenu  of 
tbe  above  program. 

That  each  male  citizen,  who  attains  the 
Me  of  18  years,  shall  have  the  right  to  select 
"^tme  of  the  following  optional  equivalent 
cuuraw  of  military  training  or  similar  op- 
tlona  a«  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations,  as 
will  beat  fit  the  circumstances  cf  the  Indi- 
vidual in  his  pursuance  of  hla  duty  as  • 
citizen:  .   ^     .. 

Option  No.  1:  To  be  Inducted  Into  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  1  year  active  field 
training,  and  to  serve  2  subsequent  years  as 
an  enlUted  Reaerviat  therein,  subject  to  ad- 
ditional refresher  training  as  such  during  the 
aubaequent  a-year  period  as  may  be  now  or 
hereafter  preacrlbed  by  law. 

OpUon  No.  2:  To  be  Inducted  Into  the 
regular  naval  lorcea  (Including  the  United 
SUtaa  Marine  Corps  or  the  United  SUtea 
Coaat  Guard,  provided  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  shall  be  retained  under  naval  control) 
of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  1  year  active  field  tralnln(?.  and  to  serve 
2  subaequent  years  as  an  enlisted  Resei-vlst 
therein,  subject  to  additional  refresher  train- 
ing aa  such  during  the  sutsequent  2-year 
partod  as  may  be  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 

Option  No.  3:  To  be  Inducted  Into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  Statae  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
a  years  of  active  service  therein,  which  shall 
Include  not  leas  than  2  hours  each  week  of 
armory  drill  Instruction  and  1  month  active 
field  training  on  Federal  status  each  year,  and 
subject  to  additional  active  field  training  on 
Federal  sutus  during  the  ensuing  3-year 
period  aa  may  be  now  or  hereafter  preacrlbed 

option  No.  4:  To  be  Inducted  Into  the 
Npval  Reaerve.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  or  Coaat 
Guard  Reserve,  provided  the  United  SUtea 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  maintained  under  naval 
control,  of  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  not  leaa  than  3  years'  active  service  therein, 
which  shall  Include  not  less  than  2  hours 
eech  week  of  armory  drUl  Inatructlcn  and 
1  month  of  active  field  training  on  Federal 
Btstus  each  year,  and  subject  to  audltlonal 
field  training  on  Federal  aUtxw  during  the 
enaulng  3-year  period  aa  may  be  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  by  law. 

Option  No.  5:  To  be  Inducted  Into  a  recog- 
nized reserve  officers'  training  course  In  mili- 
tary science  at  any  approved  school  or  schools. 
high  cchool.  academy,  college,  or  tinlverslty, 
lor  •  period  of  not  less  than  4  years  or  xmtll 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  full  course 
of  Instruction  whichever  Is  the  leaser,  and 
subject  to  not  leaa  than  1  month  of  active  field 
training  on  Federal  sUtua  each  year  during 
th*  ensuing  4-year  period  as  may  be  now  or 
hereafter  prescrll>ed  by  law. 

Option  No.  6:  To  be  Inducted  Into  a  recog- 
nlied  raaerve  cfflcers"  training  basic  course  In 
miUtary  rclence  at  any  approved  achool  or 
•choola.  high  school,  academy,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  2  years, 
and  subsequent  thereto,  to  be  Inducted  into 
the  Regular  Army  or  naval  forces  (including 
Marine  Corpa  or  Coast  Guard)  for  a  period 
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of  not  lesa  than  8  months 
mg  and  to  serve  1  subsequent 
listed  reservist  therein,  subject 
refresher    training    during 
1-year  period  a*  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  each  and  ev 
male  citizen  who  has  attalnec 
birthday  subsequent  hereto 
pleted  his  prescribed  mllltan 
to   the   date    of    his    twenty 
provided  further  that  such 
ice  shall  have  begun  within 
the  date  of  his  eighteenth 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  Nation 
uniform  program  of  researcl 
and  manufacture  of  Implen  enU 
time  of  peace  In  sufficient  qu  mtlties 
the  normal  needs  of  unl versa 
Ing  programs  and  to  maint4in 
serves  of  material  and /or 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
forces  In  any  national 
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shall  adopt  a 
development, 
of  war  In 
to  meet 
military  train- 
sufficient  re- 
Imblemente  of  war 
of  the  mllllary 
emeriency. 


or 

HON.  OARENCE  ICANNON 

OF  lussouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R.SPF  BSENTATlVES 

Monday.  Septembei  18,  1944 

Mr.  CANNON  of  MissouH 
er,  under  leave  to  extend 
received  from  the  chairman 
lative  committee  of  the  M 
Association,  subsequent!] 
an  editorial  in  the  Missouri 
cfficial  organ  of  the 
veiT  timely  discussion  of 
lation  now  before  the 
and  presents  a  point  of 
have    consideration    w 
House  and  Senate  bills 
for  final  action  on  the 
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ASZ    FAB  MUSS    TO    BE 

On  behalf  of   the  86.000 
Missouri  Farmers  Assoclatiop 
Missouri  counties,  your 
fully  directed  to  the 
H.    R.   4915.    post-war 
bill,  authored  by  Mr. 
which  has  been  approved 
on  Roads. 

Thla  bUl,  If  enacted,  will 
In   taxes  In  Missouri,  and 
end  to  the  construction 
roads  in  Missouri  for  an 
Is  utterly  unfair  to  the 
who  will  pay  a  big  shar 
bill  la  misnamed,  because 
aid  bill — It  Is  a  city  street 
It    has   the    earmarks    of 
W.  P.  A.  bill,  designed  to 
unemployment  conditions 
population  where  they  ar« 
most  aggravating. 

Prom  our  examination 
conclude  that  It  provides 
8225,000.000  to  be  used  ' 
side  of  municipalities:  for 
used   on   secondary   or 
Inside  or  outside  of 
than   10.000  population 
principal  highways  In  url 
authorizes  825,000.000  for 
each  of  3  years:   8125. 
velopment   roads  and 
years:    84,2£0.(X)0   for 
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trails,  and  bridges  for  each  of  3  years;  85j 
000  000  for  national  park  monument  area 
roads  for  each  of  3  years.  We  also  under- 
sUnd  that  this  bill  replaces  H.  R.  24*6,  H.  R. 
4811.  and  H.  R.  4853. 

This  measure  earmarks  30  percent  of  the 
authorized  appropriation  for  city  street*  In 
larger  cities.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  "either  Inside  or  out- 
side of  the  larger  cities  "  The  balance,  or 
25  percent  of  the  proposed  appropriation, 
may  be  used  on  secondary  or  farm-to-market 
roads,  or.  It  may  be  used  either  Inside  or  out- 
side of  municipalities  of  leas  than  10.000 
population. 

It  orovldes  for  a  matching  basis  of  60  per- 
cent Federal  money  and  40  percent  State 
money  for  the  first  year,  and  50  percent  State 
and  50  percent  Federal  money  for  the  next  2 
years.  To  match  the  proportionate  part  of 
that  money  that  would  come  to  Missouri 
wlU  in  our  opinion,  bring  about  a  deficit  In 
Missouri's  highway  funds  under  our  existing 
highway  revenues;  and,  with  the  earmarking 
of  the  money  as  provided  In  the  bill,  all  of  It 
that  comes  to  Missouri  could  (and  we  think, 
would)  be  spent  In  the  cities  and  munici- 
palities. 

This  U  not  only  true  of  the  Federal  money 
but  also  all  of  the  SUte  money  that  would 
be  required  to  match  the  Federal  money. 
Moreover,  since  the  Federal  stun  Is  so  huge 
(8500.000.000  per  year  for  3  years).  It  would 
require  more  than  our  present  State  funda  In 
order  to  match  It,  making  It  necessary  for 
Missouri  to  hike  lU  taxes  in  order  to  match 
the  Federal  funds,  and  there  would  be  no 
State  money  left  with  which  to  build  farm- 
to-market  roads. 

In  short,  this  bill  means  that  the  farmer 
who  haa  been  tolling  day  and  night  with  no 
overtime  pay,  no  strikes,  no  lock-ouu,  no 
work  stoppages  to  win  this  war  Is  to  be  the 
forgotten  man  during  the  post-war  years  so 
far  as  roads  are  concerned.  I  say  to  you  that 
this  is  not  only  manifestly  xmfair  but  it  is 
unmitigated  ingratitude  as  well. 

Unless  this  bill  Is  drastically  amended,  the 
farmers  of  Missouri  will  be  Incensed  over  It, 
and  unle?s  It  Is  amended,  we  think  It  should 
be  defeated.  Our  principal  thoughto  about 
It  are  these: 

1.  If  the  measure  Is  to  be  a  glorified 
W.  P.  A.  bUl,  designed  to  cope  with  unem- 
ployment m  our  cities,  why  not  call  It  that? 

2.  The  sum  of  8500.000.000  per  year  Is  too 
great — It  would  require  more  money  than 
Missouri's  highway  budget  can  altord  in  order 
to  match  It,  and  as  a  consequence  would 
force  higher  taxes  upon  highway  users. 

3.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  passed,  the  Federal 
sum  should  at  least  be  cut  In  half,  which 
would  make  It  8250.C00.C00,  and  thus  enable 
Missovirl  to  do  Its  machlng -within  reason. 

4.  In  all  fairness,  as  much  money  should 
be  earmarked  for  farm  roads  as  Is  earmarked 
for  city  streets. 

When  the  fanners  of  Missouri  voted  for  the 
two  bond  Issues  which  inaugurated  our  high- 
way system,  they  were  promised  that  farmers 
would  be  "lifted  out  of  the  mud."  This 
promise  has  never  been  made  good  except  to 
a  small  degree.  Farm  families,  particularly 
In  north  and  central  Missouri,  are  marooned 
for  weeks  at  a  time  every  year  because  of 
mud:  farm  children  have  to  wade  mud  going 
to  school;  farm  families  cannot  go  to  church 
regularly:  and  farm  products,  many  of  them 
perishable,  cannot  be  timely  marketed,  which 
occasions  losses  not  alone  to  farmers  but  to 
the  entire  Nation  as  well. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  now  that  our  main 
trunk  system  of  roads  has  been  construct- 
ed— and  allowing  for  maintenance  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  system — the  time  has  come 
for  Missouri  agriculture  to  get  some  all- 
weather  roads.  If  we  are  not  going  to  get 
them  immediately  following  the  war,  will 
farmers  not  at  last  conclude  that  they  are 
to  be  forgotten  altogether? 
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It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  mral  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  carefuUy  weigh  the 
Implications  in  H.  R.  4915  and  take  what- 
ever steps  that  are  necessary  to  see  that  Jus- 
tice Is  done. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  V.  HKnocxL, 
Chairman,  State  Legislative  Committee, 
Missouri  Farmers  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri  Parmers  As- 
sociation is  the  largest  farmer-owned  co- 
operative east  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
annually  transacts  business  involving 
millions  of  dollars.  Its  committees,  and 
especially,  its  legislative  committee,  rep- 
resent farm  sentiment  throughout  Mis- 
souri. I  especially  commend  this  care- 
fuUy considered  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion to  the  committees  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bills  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 


Harricane  Damage  in  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  tnW  JCXSZT 

IN  TFB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  19, 1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  sundry  tele- 
grams which  I  have  received  from  the 
mayors  of  cities  and  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast  in  my  district,  containing  estimates 
of  the  damage  caused  by  the  recent  hur- 
ricane, I  want  to  report  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  something  about  this  terri- 
ble disaster  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  was  there  when  it  occurred  and  am 
an  eyewitness  of  the  devastating  effect 
of  the  high  wind,  torrential  rain,  and 
mountainous  waves.  Roofs  were  blown 
off  houses;  literally  thousands  of  trees 
were  uprooted,  many  of  them  falling 
across  tbe  highways  thereby  breaking 
electric  light  and  telephone  lines;  cellars 
were  flooded,  in  some  instances  to  a  depth 
of  2  to  3  feet;  and  dwellings  were  wash- 
ing away  from  their  foundations  by  the 
action  of  the  tremendous  waves.  In  the 
city  of  Asbury  Park  sections  of  the 
famous  boardwalk  were  lifted  up  bodily 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  with  the  light- 
ing fixtures  still  attached  and  deposited 
inland  some  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
from  their  foundations.  Pishing  piers 
were  destroyed  and  in  this  city  alone  the 
total  damage  to  public  property  is  esti- 
mated to  be  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  The 
city  of  Long  Branch  suffered  a  similar 
fate,  while  the  residents  of  the  High- 
tonds.  which  is  located  at  Sandy  Hook, 
were  evacuated  and  they  were  cared  for 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  Inciden- 
tally, the  women  of  the  Red  Cross  car- 
ried on  splendidly  in  this  emergency  and 
rendered  a  priceless  service  in  feeding 
and  sheltering  the  stricken  people  of  the 
area. 

In  Ocean  County,  Just  north  of  Atlan- 
tic City — particularly  at  Long  Beach  Is- 
land— homes  were  washed  from  their 
foundations  and  roofs  were  blown  off. 
Bulkheads  and  natural  barriers  on  the 
beaches  wer«  washed  away  and  now  that 


community  is  left  practically  defenseless 
to  the  action  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
total  estimated  damage  to  public  prop- 
erty from  Beach  Haven,  which  is  a  few 
miles  north  of  Atlantic  City,  to  Sandy 
Hook  amounts  to  over  $10,000,000,  and  it 
is  far  beyond  the  financial  ability  of  these 
smaller  communities  to  meet  the  tremen- 
dous expense  of  restoring  their  public 
property.  It  is  imperative  that  they  re- 
ceive softie  aid  immediately  in  the  form 
of  out-and-out  grants,  so  they  may  con- 
tinue to  exist 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
House  providing  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  the  stricken  areas  in  New  Jersey, 
which  carried  an  appropriation  of  $20.- 
000,030  to  be  administered  by  the  Disaster 
Lean  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  This 
money  would  be  allotted  to  these  devas- 
tated communities  as  out-and-out 
grants  subject  to  any  rules  and  specifica- 
tions that  mi&ht  be  outlined  by  the  Dis- 
aster Loan  Corporation. 

I  tnist  this  bill  will  have  the  prompt 
and  early  attention  that  it  deserves,  be- 
cause it  seems  only  right  that  when  dis- 
aster strikes  our  own  people  here  at  home, 
we  should  exercise  somt  of  that  gen- 
erosity and  good-neighborliness  which 
we  have  shown  in  our  attitude  toward 
stricken  areas  in  foreign  lands. 

I  include  sundry  telegrams  concerning 
this  disaster  which  I  have  received  in  re- 
ply to  my  request  for  information: 

ASBTTST  Pakx.  N.  J..  September  IS,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
In  reply  to  your  telegram  will  say  public 
property  damage  $150,000,  private  property 
damage  $50,000. 

Mayor  F.  Kxxmle. 
Avon-bt-thz-Sea,  N.  J. 

RuMsoN,  N.  J.,  Septeml}er  18,  1944. 
Hon.  Jamxs  C.  AncHUtcLoss, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Reference  your  wire  public  property  dam- 
age $18,000  and  private  property  In  excess  of 
$93,000.    These  estimates. 

Louis  HACtrx.  Mayor. 

Sbasidb  Paek,  N.  J.,  September  16, 1944. 
Hon.  jAicxs  C.  ArrcHiNCLOss, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Preliminary  survey  of  storm  damage  In  Sea- 
side Park,  N.  J.,  indicated  damage  to  public 
property  amounting  to  $100,000  together  with 
damage  to  private  property  amounting  to 
$50,000. 

Haext  La  Prka,  Mayor. 

Saa  Bright.  N.  J..  September  19, 1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
Approximate  personal  and  property  dam- 
age to  Sea  Bright  Borough  well  over  quarter 
million.  Survey  continuing.  Emergency  pro- 
tection needed  Immediately  for  protection  of 
lives  and  property  here. 

THOMAS  A.  LcAsr. 
Chairman,  Citizens  Committee. 

t  Belmar,  N.  J.,  September  18, 1944. 

Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Estimated   storm   damage   Belmar   beach- 
front $300,000. 

Mayor  LaoN  T.  AaaoTr. 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J..  September  18,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Boardwalk    bulkhead    and    streeU    about 
$S0,000.    Private  property  no  damage. 

ACayor  Fbamx  MaBUOCX. 


8ka  Gntt.  N.  J.,  September  /t. 

Hon.  James  C.  Auchincums. 
House  Office  Building: 
Damage  to  public  property  in   Sea   Olrt 
about  $50,000;  estimated  daaaage  to  prlvat* 
property  about  $25,000. 

L.  H.  Burmrt. 

Beabtde  Heights,  N.  J.,  September  18, 1944. 
Bon.  James  C.  Attchincumb, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tbe  hurricane  of  September  14,  1944,  dam- 
aged very  seriously  the  public  boardwalk  and 
public  faculties  of  this  Borough  of  Seaside 
Heights  to  the  extent  of  spproximately  $105,- 
000.  There  are  no  restrictions  in  this  bor- 
ough to  the  free  use  by  all  the  people  of  ovr 
boardwalk  and  beach,  whether  these  people 
are  of  Seaside  Heights  or  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  We  therefore  feel  that 
the  only  free  boardwalk  and  beach  In  Ocean 
County  should  receive  Federal.  State,  and 
county  aid  in  reestablishing  this  great  priv- 
ilege of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  damage  to  private  property  of  the  people 
of  Seaside  Heights  Is  estimated  as  $50,000. 
J.  Stanlzt  Tunnst,  Mttfor. 

Long  Bramch.  N.  J.,  September  18, 1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
City  of  Long  Branch  damages  estimated  to 
run    into    millions.    Federal    aid    urgently 
needed. 

Paul  Kiernan,  Mayor. 


Ocean  Grove.  N.  J..  September  18,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  AucHiNCLoes, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C.: 
Thank  you  for  your  Interest.    An  engineer 
says  between  $250,000  and  $300,000. 

OaOMS  W.  HSMSOH, 

President,  Ocean  Grove 

Camp  Meeting  Association. 


Bradlst  Beach.  N.  J.,  September  17,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
House  Office  Buildirf^, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Estimated  damage  public  property  $530.0C0, 
private  property  $100,000.  Thanks  fcr  your 
Interest.  Jersey  coast  damaged  considerably 
and  Congress  should  take  Immediate  action  to 
aid  distressed  municipalities. 

John  Rogers,  Mayor. 

Red  Bank,  W.  J.,  September  18,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 
In  Red  Bank  Borough  estimated  damage  to 
public  property  $14,000,  to  private  property 
$106,000.    MaUlng  letter  of  analysis. 

C.  B.  English,  Mayor. 


Manasquan,  N.  J.,  September  18,  1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Answer  jova  wire  estimated  damage  to  pub- 
lic property  $125,000,  private  property  $75,000. 
John  L.  Vogel,  Mayor. 


Seaside  Heiohts.  N.  J..  September  17, 1944. 
Hon.  James  C.  Auchincloss, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Tour  telegram  Is  appreciated  by  all  o*  ns. 
The  estimated  damage  to  our  public  property 
Is  $200,000  and  to  private  property  $175,000. 
Would  appreciate  any  information  on  State 
or  Federal  aid. 

Edward  J.  McGtttrk. 
Meyor  of  Lavalette,  N.  J. 


I 
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MotfMOtmi  B«ACM,  H  J .  Srptembtr  li.  1944. 

Hoc.  JAMM  C    AUCKtMCLOM, 

Hvuu  Office  Butldtng, 

Waihtngton.  D  C  • 
■■tlm«t«d  dARiM*  P««>»»«  propwty  IIOO.- 
~  tiBMtcd    (Unuft    prlirttt    prop«rty 

Itofor  A.  O.  JoMMMir. 
Maittoumuwo.  W  J.  Beptembtr  It.  1944. 

-     I.  jAMa  C    AVCHINCLOM. 

HouM  Office  Building. 

Wathington.D.C.r 

FrlT«U   proptrty   duuf*    •«»"»    W^OOO, 
public  property  d*inMe  •!  000  „    _ 

New  B«ci»«wicK.  W.  J  .  September  17.  1944, 
Hon  JAMM  C.  AocHiNCXoea, 
MouM  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington.  D.C.: 
Brtlawtad  damage  Madison  Towtuhlp  U  u 
flidlawB-  Uornn  Beech  bungalows.  tlO.OOO; 
Uwrnce  Harbor  Boardwalk.  $15,000;  CUfl- 
wood  Beach  Boardwalk  and  buildtngs.  »25.- 
000  road  walk.  »6.000;  buildings  outalde  »hor« 
front  $2  500:  pleasure  craft  between  Morgui 
Creek  and  MaUwan  Creek.  »25.000.  Laurence 
Harbor  haa  contributed  to  every  world-wide 

needy  cause;  now  we  need  help 

'  Maxwxu-  H.  Uatem. 

Deal.  N.  J..  September  18.  1944. 
Bon.  Jamxs  C.  Auchinclom, 

Hotue  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Reply  telefram  our  oOclal  estimate  public 
property  damage  wlU   amount   to  #250.000; 
private  property  damage.  $150,000. 

EuoKNk  E.  SPkaar,  Mayor. 

Ponrr  Pt.«ASAirr.  N.  J..  September  18, 1H4. 
Hon.  Jamxs  C.  Aochinclo««, 

HoiLse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Estimated  damage  to  public  property  at  Bay 
Baad     $50,000;     private    property    damage, 

•"•^-  P.  P.  a™. 

Vayor  o/  Bay  Head,  It.  J. 

Shi*  Bottom.  N.  J..  September  17.  1944. 
Hon.  Jamks  C.  AucHjNCLoea, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Tentative  estimated  damage  at  Ship  Bot- 
tom: public  property.  $80,000;  private  prop- 
erty.    $485,000;     total     estimated     damage. 

$565,000.  _ 

WnxABO  J.  MiLLxa.  Mayor. 

BXACH  Havin.  N.  J .  September  18.  19U. 
-  Hon.  Jamxs  C.  Auchincloss, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Estimate  public  property  damage  on  Long 
Beacl)  Island:  Beach  Haven.  $350,000;  Long 
Beach  Township.  $200,000;  Surf  City.  $38,000; 
$80,000;  Harvey  Cedars.  $100.- 
^a  City,  $3,000:  total.  $771,000. 
property  damage:  Beach  Haven. 
tlOO.000:  Long  Beach  Township.  $£00,000; 
Ship  Bottom.  $485,000;  Surf  City.  $125,000; 
Harvey  Cedars.  $350,000;  Bamegat  City.  $€0.- 
000;  total.  $3,020,000.  Call  lor  additional 
dttalla. 

-^^.^^  Jack  Lampiwc, 

^""^^  l4nig  Beach  Island  Board  o/  Trade, 


Ponrr  Pleasant.  N  J..  S«T»tember  IS,  1944. 
Hon.  Jamcs  C.  Acchinci-oss. 

HOUM  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Pleased  to  Inform  you  public  loss  very 
■maU.  private  damage  slight.  No  buildings 
damafed  this  borough.  At  this  time  no  help 
naeded.  Ttianks  very  much  (or  your  offer  <^ 
•Mistanc*.  Contact  John  L.  Ballou.  mayor. 
Point  Pleasant  Beach.  Loss  heavy  In  Point 
Pteaaant  Beach  t>orough. 

Hakxt  Rot, 
M*9or  of  Faint  Pleaaant, 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ex- 
pected, as  I  said  on  the  floor,  there  would 
be  crltlcUtm  of  the  agreem;nt  between 
the  Senate  and  House  confi  trees  in  ref- 
erence to  the  surplus-prope  'ty  blU. 

Any  one  who  has  watchet  the  admin- 
istration of  important  pub  ic  laws  can 
reach  no  decision  other  thj  n  that  more 
efficient  public  service  can  be  rendered 
by  a  one-man  administratdr  than  by  a 
board.  That  was  the  positii  »n  your  com- 
mittee took  when  we  report  ed  the  bill  to 
the  House.  It  was  the  position  the 
House  took  when  the  bill  wi  3  passed.  It 
was  the  position  your  conf ( rees  took  for 
3  long  weeks  in  conference, 

There  was  a  parliament  iry  situation 
that  entered  into  this  matti  t.  The  con- 
ferees were  considering  one  amendment. 
They  could  not  bring  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  agreeing  on  on<  portion  and 
disagreeing  to  another.  It  required 
that  the  conferees  either  agree  or  dis- 
agree. To  disagree  meant  that  there 
would  be  no  legislation. 

The  President  has  rep<  atedly  asked 
the  Congress  to  pass  sur  )lus  property 
legislation.    The  House  pas  ;ed  a  bill  over 
a  year  ago  but  it  never  sa^  f  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Senate.    It  was  t  hen  the  Pres- 
ident set  up  by  Executive  c  rder  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Administrati  )n.    Criticism 
has  been  directed  at  the  President  for 
the  many  Executive  orders  he  has  found 
necessary  to  issue  during  the  period  of 
the  war.    Many  of  those  who  voted  to 
recommit  have  been  outsta  iding  in  their 
criticism    saying    that    t  le    President 
should  have  let  the  Congn  ss  handle  the 
matter.    However  when  yo  a  have  dozens 
upon  dozens  of  laws  pro\  iding  for  the 
disposition    of    surplus    p-operty    there 
could  be  nothing  but  chao  >  if  something 
had  not  been  done  by  the   ^resident.    He 
had  no  desire  to  issue  an  E  xecutive  order 
to  handle  this  matter  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  did  again  app<  al  to  Congress 
for  this  legislation.    The  truth  of  this 
matter  is  we  were  shirking  our  responsi- 
bility by  not  providing  th  (  legislation. 

As  I  have  previously  sti  ited  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  of  the  House  fol- 
lowed the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  as 
well  as  the  recommend  itions  in  the 
Baruch-Hancock  report.  When  we  were 
deadlocked  there  was  no;hing  that  we 
could  do  but  to  reach  a  c(  mpromise  and 
the  three -man  board  all  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  Pn  sident  naming 
the  chairman,  was  the  b<  st  solution  we 
could  arrive  at.  Your  con  erees  have  re- 
peatedly said  we  were  net  pleased  with 
this  agreement,  but  it  wj  s  necessary  in 
order  to  dispose  of  this  n  atter  that  the 
compromise  be  accepted. 

There  has  come  to  m;  attention  an 
article  by  Robert  Cough  an  printed  in 
the  Life  magazine  of  Sep  ember  18.  As 
p^rt  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 


clude extracts  from  Mr.  Coughlan  s  ar- 
ticle.   They  follow: 

Tba  moat  dramatic  thing  about  the  other 
big  TWjant   argument,  which   concerns  dls- 
DoLal^iurplus  war  goods,  U  the  ib:er  slM 
Srtha  problem.     Nobody  agrees  about  th. 
flsure.    Xt  U  a  fact  that  the  Oovernment  haa 
investad  $16,000,000,000  in  IJOO  new  planta. 
But  a  certain  thare  of  thew  are  apeclal- 
Durpose  buildings  that  cannot  be  converts. 
Others  are  either  temporary  structures  or 
were  built  in  locations  where  economic  con- 
ditions make  It  unlikely  that  they  could  ba 
put  to  profitable   commercial   use.     Km  for 
the  goods  and  materials  that  will  be  left 
over.  It  U  almost  impossible  to  predict  what 
they  win   be  worth,  since  no  one  can  aay 
when  the  war  will  end  or  under  what  con- 
ditions.     Various    figure-happy    economists 
and  Congresamen  have  made  estimates  rang- 
ing from  $30,000,000,000  to  $103,000,000,000  as 
the  total  cost  of  the  surplus.    But  cost  means 
nothing.    It  is  what  an  Item  Is  worth  on  the 
market   that   counts.     A   General    Sherman 
tank  coats  almost  $100,000  to  build,  but  lU 
salvage  value  Is  only  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
The  best*  guesses  as  to  the  value  of  the 
consumer-goods  surplus  run  from  $6,000,000.- 
000  to  $10,000,000,000.     These  figures  can  be 
brought  into  focus  by  remembering  that  the 
biggest  year's  sales  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co, 
the  nation  s  biggest  merchant,  were  less  than 
$1,000,000,000.     Add  to  these  a  few  billions 
for  the  theoretical  value  of  the  excess  planU 
and  the  total  becomes  more  than  even  a  nor- 
mal Roosevelt  budget.    It  Is  easy  to  see  that 
the   men   In  charge  of  siphoning   all   these 
assets  back  Into  the  peacetime  market,  and 
the  policies  they  use  In  doing  so.  could  wreck 
the  economic  system  or  dhange  It  In  a  num- 
ber of  important  ways. 

Accordingly,  the  present  argument  has  two 
parts:  who  should  handle  disposal  and  how 
It  should  be  done?  Last  winter  the  President 
set  up  a  Surpli«  War  Property  Administra- 
tion In  O.  W.  M.,  and  made  It  a  one-man  Job. 
The  appointee  was  William  L.  Clayton,  one 
of  the  best  administrators  In  Washington. 
who  had  been  a  successful  Texas  business- 
man before  Joining  the  Government.  Clay- 
ton wisely  confined  himself  to  exploring  tha 
problem  and  shaping  policy,  turning  the  ac- 
tual disposal  of  goods  over  to  appropriate 
Government  agencies.  Food  disposal  went  to 
the  Food  Administration,  ships  to  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,,  and  so  on.  The  general 
policies  laid  down  to  guide  them  were  not 
codified,  but  were  unofficially  those  stated 
In  the  Baruch-Hancock  report:  sell  as  much 
and  as  fast  as  possible  without  "unduly  dis- 
rupting normal  trade":  sell  nothing  to  specu- 
lators or  promoters;  use  regular  channels  of 
trade  tf  possible,  but  avoid  encouraging  mo- 
nopolists; sell  at  fair  market  prices  In  full 
public  sight  and  use  the  money  to  help  re« 
tire  the  national  debt;  scrap  nothing  that 
can  be  used:  sell  or  give  away  nothing  that 
could  be  used  to  Improve  America's  produc- 
tive efficiency. 

Since  Clayton's  authority  rested  on  an 
Executive  order  rather  than  on  an  act  of 
Congress,  there  was  some  question  as  to  how 
far  It  reached.  In  any  event.  Congress  could 
hardly  have  stayed  aloof  from  such  a  multl- 
bllllon  question.  Last  month,  on  the  eame 
day.  the  House  passed  a  surplus-disposal  bill 
and  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  They  dif- 
fered on  both  parts  of  the  argument.  The 
Hotise  bill  left  the  policy-making  authority 
centralized  under  a  single  administrator 
with  a  17-man  advisory  board  that  had  the 
power  of  veto  on  any  war-plant  sale  of  $1.- 
000.000  or  more.  The  Senate  bill  set  up  an 
8-man  board  In  place  of  Clayton's  office,  and 
separated  policy  over  the  Important  Items  of 
food,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  and  farm 
lands  from  even  the  proposed  board. 


SOCIAL  PUUf NESS  VZaSUS  MXDOIJt-aOADI 

In    the    maneuvers    that    surrounded    tha 
paasage  of  these  opposed  bills,  the  right  and 
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left  were  again  at  odds.  Thk  left  aaas  In  sur- 
plus dUpoaal  all  sorts  of  opportunities:  to 
resettle  mlgranu.  returning  soldiers,  and  Idle 
industrial  workers  on  small  homesteads;  to 
uac  surplus  goods  as  unemployment  reliefs; 
to  natlonallM  surplus  pUnts  and  start  pro- 
duction for  use;  to  decenullse  Indvutry,  and 
so  on.  Xt  favored  ths  Senate  committee's 
0-man  board  because  It  would  be  sure  to 
havs  repreaeutailon  on  it  and  could  hopf  to 
domlnata  it.  Similarly,  it  endorsed  the  dls- 
poaat  of  lands  (of  which  the  Oovernment  has 
acquired  more  than  30,000,000  acres  since  the 
war  began)  by  Agriculture  and  Interior, 
where  It  has  strong  influence  rather  than  by 
the  hard-shelled  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  where  Clayton  had  recom- 
mended that  It  be  placed  pending  Instructions 
from  Congress.  The  elements  of  the  right, 
for  their  part,  have  no  dreams  except  one  of 
attaining  sound  national  prosperity.  Tliey 
want  surplus  goods  absorbed  Into  the  eco- 
nomic stream  with  as  little  disruption  and 
commotion  as  possible.  In  one-man  rule 
they  see  a  steadying  Influence,  and  In  Will 
Clayton  they  see  a  practical  middle-of-the- 
road   businessman. 

The  citizen  can  take  his  choice  of  objec- 
tives. But  his  Judgment  of  methods  should 
be  Influenced  by  this  one  fact:  rule-by- 
Government-board  has  never  worked  well  In 
such  a  matter  as  this  and  probably  never  will. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  such  are  one 
thing.  A  board  freighted  with  billions  cf 
dollars'  worth  of  live  political  Issues  Is  quite 
another. 


Let's  Not  Wipe  Out  the  Game  Birds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  is  fully  ad- 
vised as  to  tlie  great  value  of  game  birds 
as  a  national  asset.  As  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  Resources,  I  was  interested  in 
reading  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  in  its  issue  of 
September  2.  1944.  I  trust  that  those  of 
you  who  have  not  read  this  interesting 
and  factual  statement  will  do  so  and  for 
that  reason  I  am  including  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks.   The  editorial  follows: 

LET'S   NOT   Vrm   OUT   THE   GAME   BIRDS 

(By  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass) 
In  New  England,  In  the  fall  of  1766,  there 
was  indignation  among  housewives.  Tlie 
price  of  prime  wild  turkeys,  dressed,  had  risen 
to  2'/i  pence  per  pound.  By  1788.  the  heaving 
bosoms  of  the  housewives  harbored  not  only 
Indignation  but  dismay.  WUd-turkey  prices 
had  soared  to  the  outrageous  level  of  3  pence 
per  poimd. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  today  that  3  pennies  a 
pound  was  once  considered  steep  for  the  fin- 
est game  bird  In  the  world.  But  In  1800,  in 
Kentucky,  those  3  pennies  would  have  botight 
a  whole  wUd  turkey.  Nor  Is  this  matter  of 
prices  the  most  impressive  evidence  of  the 
wild  turkey's  early  abundance.  Ju»t  before 
the  Revolution.  William  Bartram.  one  of  the 
best  naturalists  we've  ever  had.  describing  his 
travels  through  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Flor- 
ida, wrote: 

•I  was  awakened  In  the  morning  early  by 
the    cheering   converse   of    the   wUd-turkey 


cocks  saluting  each  other.  The  high  forests 
ring  with  the  noise  •  •  •  the  watchword 
being  caught  and  repeated  from  one  to  an- 
other for  hundreds  of  miles  around;  inso- 
much that  the  whole  country  Is,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  In  a  universal  shout." 

The  spring  chorus  of  the  wild-turkey  cocks 
wcs  one  of  the  most  wonderful  bird  chortisss 
ever  heard  In  the  world.  Another  wild  chortis 
which  slso  told  a  Ule  of  incalculable  num- 
bers floated  down  to  earth  each  fall  as  hordes 
of  migrating  wildfowl  moved  southward  to 
the  Oulf . 

These  wildfowl  were  of  many  kinds — swaiw, 
geese,  ducks,  coots,  plovers,  godwlts,  svoceU, 
and  curlews— which  seemed  literally  as  num- 
berless as  the  grass  leaves  of  the  prairie. 
Grandest  of  all  were  the  trumpeter  swans 
and  the  giant  whooping  cranes.  In  the  year 
1811  wrote  the  naturalist.  Thomas  Nuttall. 
"While  leisurely  decendlng  on  the  bosom  of 
the  Mississippi  In  one  of  the  trading  boats 
of  that  period.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing one  of  these  vast  migrations  of  the 
whooping  cranes.  •  •  •  The  clangor  of 
these  numerous  legions  paslsng  along  high  in 
the  air  seemed  almost  deafening  •  •  • 
and  as  the  vocal  call  continued  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  night  without  Inter- 
mission, some  Idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Im- 
mensity of  the  numbers  now  assembled  on 
their  annual  Journey  to  the  regions  of  the 
South." 

There  was  still  another  wild  chorus  greater 
than  either  of  these.  It  was  not  a  vocal 
chorus,  but  a  mighty  music  made  by  billions 
of  winnowing  wings  and  billions  of  arrowy, 
streamlined  bodies  rushing  through  the  air. 
It  would  begin  like  distant  thunder;  swftly 
the  sound  would  grow  louder,  until  it  was  a 
tornadolike  roar.  The  woods  would  grow 
dark,  the  air  chill,  the  roar  overhead  so  tre- 
mendous that  men  standing  close  together 
could  scarcely  hear  one  another  shout.  This 
would  continue  not  for  a  minute  or  2,  but  for 
hours,  perhaps  all  day.  It  was  the  passage  of 
the  wild  pigeons,  a  host  so  huge  that  when 
they  came  to  rest,  they  covered  every  tree  in 
100,000  acres  of  forest. 

All  this  Is  Important  to  us  now.  If  we  real- 
ize how  immense  were  these  feathered  hosts 
of  the  past,  we  shall  begin  to  realize  bow 
quickly  and  completely  man  can  wipe  out 
whole  species  of  game  birds.  Today  not  a  pas- 
senger pigeon  exists.  The  Eskimo  ctirlew,  next 
to  the  pigeon  probably  our  most  abundant 
game  bird,  has  been  totally  destroyed,  and 
most  other  shore  birds  have  been  decimated. 
The  clanging  legions  of  the  whooping  cranes 
and  trtimpeter  swans  are  only  a  legend.  Our 
few  wUd  turkeys  are  a  pitiful  remnant  of  that 
magnificent  multitude  whose  triumphant 
chorus  once  rolled  across  half  the  continent. 
So  completely  have  these  vast  bird  armies 
been  obliterated  that  it  Is  hard  for  us  really 
to  believe  that  they  ever  existed. 

It  was  partly,  but  by  no  means  wholly, 
market  hunting  that  annihilated  this  Im- 
mense store  of  feathered  game.  When  It  had 
been  destroyed,  we  still  have  cne  Important 
feathered  host  left  to  us— the  ducks.  Pres- 
ently, market  hunting  was  outlawed,  and 
many  believed  that  this  eliminated  all  danger 
of  another  tragedy.  Yet  we  came,  not  long 
ago,  uncomfortably  near  to  destroying  the 
ducks,  too. 

For  the  market  hunters  and  other  hunt- 
ers of  the  past,  with  their  comparatively 
crude  guns,  weak  gunpowder,  and  horse-and- 
buggy  transportation,  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  much  larger  army  of  sportsmen,  equipped 
with  far  deadlier  weapons  and  able,  thanks 
to  the  automobile,  to  cover  10  times  as  much 
ground  as  the  old  market  hunters.  One  gen- 
eration of  these  modern  motorized  hunters 
covUd  kill  more  birds  than  all  the  market 
hunters  of  the  last  two  centuries  combined. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  ducks, 
too.  were  swiftly  reduced.  Fortunately,  the 
sportsmen  awoke  to  the  perU  and,  since  their 


low  ebb,  about  10S4.  ducks  have  shown  a  largs 
and  gratifying  increass. 

Today,  that  very  fact  brings  its  danger. 
Becauss  ducks  have  increased,  some  arc  cry- 
lag.  'Let  down  ths  bars  I'  A  moderate  re- 
duction of  the  Federal  restrictions  may  now 
bs  fsaalble.  but  no  such  step  should  bs  taken 
without  the  most  careful  study,  for  the  pres- 
ent situation,  so  favorabls  on  its  rurfscs, 
may  easily  bring  a  repetition  of  ths  tragie 
past.  A  very  laigs  poet- war  incrcoss  in  tha 
number  of  huntsrs  U  cartaln.  and  thia  Is 
going  to  put  an  unprecedented  strain  on  tha 
ducks. 

The  cumber  cf  ducks— and  of  all  other 
gan\e  birds— Is  still  well  below  tjie  natural 
celling  imposed  by  the  food  supply.  Becatisa 
a  very  large  duck  population  will  be  needed 
to  balance,  and  to  survive,  the  expected  gre.it 
Increase  cf  hunters,  we  should  by  all  means 
build  the  duck  population  right  up  to  that 
celling. 

This.  Indeed,  may  well  be  the  only  way  to 
avert  a  disaster  ruinous  to  t>oth  the  ducks 
and  the  sportsmen.  It  is  certainly  the  only 
policy  fair  to  the  millions  of  our  young  men 
now  engaged  In  defending  this  land  over- 
seas— the  young  men  who  will  be  the  Ameri- 
can sportsmen  of  tomorrow  and  who  hope  t« 
come  back  to  an  America  that  sportsmen  can 
enjoy. 


"Clear  ETerythinf  With  Sidney"  Aftia 
and  Again  and  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's strategists  have  a  deeper 
worry  than  that  growing  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  most  recent  polls  show  Governor 
Dewey  gaining  strength  in  what  are 
known  as  the  "indispensable"  States, 
while  a  corresponding  shrinkage  of 
Roosevelt  strength  shows  up.  So  says 
Frant  Kent  in  his  Great  Game  of  Politics 
column. 

The  vote  in  Maine  gives  them  some 
more  to  think  about  also. 

Then  jt  is  a  fact,  as  Governor  Dewey 
said  last  night  at  Seattle: 

Among  the  things  which  have  been  hold- 
ing us  back  here  at  home  is  an  administra- 
tion labor  policy  which  has  bred  class  division, 
hate,  and  Insecurity.  I  can  say  without  qual- 
ification that  the  labor  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration has  been  one  of  delays,  bungling, 
and  Incompetence.  It  has  put  untold  obsU- 
cles  m  the  way  of  labor's  effort  to  avoid  war- 
time strikes.  It  has  fostered  strife  between 
one  labor  group  and  ar  ether,  between  labor 
and  business,  and  between  both  and  Govern- 
ment. It  has  affronted  the  wege  earner  by 
reducing  his  basic  rlghU  to  the  level  of  politi- 
cal reward.  It  has  made  the  wage  earner's 
pay  envelope  and  hU  hours  and  condltloiis  of 
work  a  football  of  politics.  The  labor  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  are  another  reason 
why  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

What  worries  the  fourth-term  candi- 
date's managers  most  is  that  the  support 
of  Sidney  Hillman  with  his  P.  A.  C- 
C.  I.  O.  and  Communist  fellow -travelers 
has  become  a  genuine  liability. 

It  has  shocked  them  how  quickly  the 
country  seized  hold  of  that  trenchant 
phrase— "Clear   everything    with    Sid- 
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ney**— and  how  general  la  the  dirt>cllef 
of  Mr.  Hannegan'8  pa^onate  denial  that 
he  wa«  ever  thus  instructed  by  Mr.  Roo«e- 
ven. 

BSMOM  MAoa  ruuN 

The  reason  for  the  disbelief,  of  course. 
Is  that  It  was  made  so  completely  plain 
ftt  the  convention  that  everything  was 
hfhif  "Cleared  with  Sidney." 

Ask  "Jtmmie"  Byrnes  who  gave  up  a 
life  job  M  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  help  the  Preal- 
dent.  and  then  when  he  had  400  dele- 
gates lined  up  to  nominate  him  as  Vice 
President  was  forced  by  Haixnegan  fnd 
Hillman  to  withdraw  from  the  race, 
which  he  did— "in  deference  to  the 
wi^es  of  the  President." 

Frank  Kent  suggests  that,  apparently, 
the  idea  is  finally  percolating  into  the 
popular  mind  that  the  link  between  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  this 
radical  labor  leader  with  his  Russian 
background,  his  Communist  associations. 
mai  Wgh -pressure  methods  is  thoroughly 
unwholesome  and  deeply  repugnant  to 
the  instincts  of  the  average  American 
man  and  woouui. 

People  are  beginning  really  to  gag  over 
ft.  and  the  reason  for  the  present  per- 
turbation in  the  higher  fourth- term  cir- 
cles is  because  they  realize  it. 

THS  rtLMMXaS  AKZ  MAD 

The  farmers  are  aroused,  particularly 
in  the  dairy  States.  They  are  as  mad  as 
hatters.  Well  they  might  be.  They 
read  the  Record  and  the  papers.  Ver- 
mont farmers  know  that  Jay  Franklin. 
one  of  the  semiofficial  mouthpieces  of  the 
New  Deal,  said  not  long  ago  that: 

The  American  farmer  as  a  political  insti- 
tution la  a  danger  to  our  civilization.  •  •  • 
The  problem  of  farm  relief  wUl  become  not — 
"How  shall  we  relieve  the  farmer?"  but 
"Who  shall  relieve  m»  of  the  farmer?" 

They  have  spoken  to  me  about  that. 

You  cannot  laugh  off  such  statements 
from  New  Deal  spokesmen.  You  cannot 
teugh  off  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Had- 
docic,  representative  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  who 
totlfied  in  June  1944  before  the  Small 
businessmen's  Committee,  said: 

Speaking  of  butter.  It  should  t>e  rolled 
back  to  3S  cents  a  pound.  •  •  •  A  farm- 
er at  25  cenu  a  pound  for  butter.  If  he  utilized 
all  hin  milk  producu.  should  make  12  cenU 
per  pound. 

And  then  he  said: 

I  think  the  facta  are  available  to  show 
that  durlnq;  this  time  the  country  would 
b*  mtjch  bitter  off  If  they  had  stopped  pro- 
duemg  the  butter  altogether  (goodness,  good- 
ness. Agnea.  my  Interpolation),  and  I  will 
Bwke  that  as  a  poaltlve  statement. 

The  people  who  cannot  get  any  butter 
today  can  thank  the  New  Deal  for  their 
situation. 

The  New  Deal  strategisU  have  a  right 
to  be  worried. 

CM   T8S  DWftNSlVI 

From  the  start  they  have  been  on  the 
defensive  about  Mr.  Hillman.  They  have 
no  real  defense  and  they  cannot  make 
the  whitewash  stick.  No  wonder  they 
think  it  boring  to  keep  harping  on  Hill- 
man. No  wonder  Mr.  Hannegan  de- 
nounced the  "dear  everything  with  Sid- 
ney" instruction. 


fac^ 


Kent  suggests  that  Mr 
be  called  upon  to  repudiate 
ship,  but  emphasizes  the  ' 
take  more  than  a  Hannegan 
more  than  reiteration 
man  nightmare  to 
trouble— and  the  smarter 
managers  know  it.    The 
them  Ls  that  this  situation 
that  Mr,  Roosevelt  himself 
deal  with  it. 

■oossviLT  nPODiAiibir 

It  is  reported  that  he  wil  do  so  in  his 
speech — concededly  a  politic  al  one — next 


Saturday  before  an  A.  P.  o 
Washington.  There,  he  is 
ridicule  the  idea  that  Mr. 


Roosevelt  may 
he  partner- 
that  it  will 
denial  and 
aboiit  the  Hill- 
straigh  en  out  this 
fourth-term 
feeling  among 
Is  so  serious 
will  have  to 


L.  union  in 
expected  to 
iillman  and 


No  wonder  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  his  as- 
sociates are  worried.  They  should  be, 
for  they  are  in  danger,  not  only  of  losing 
the  Presidency  but  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  C.  I.  O.  Even  if  they 
should  win  the  Presidency,  they  reaUze 
they  will  still  have  to  "clear  everything 
with   Sidney."    Again   and   again    and 


y  on  the  ab- 
1  ttle  children 
brigade  calls 


We  remain  an  organlzati  m  of  Commu- 
nists •  •  •  who  hold  t  le  principles  ot 
scientific  socialism,  of  Marxij  m. 


tK}k 
ir. 


nomina  ted 


Another  left-wing  orgfinization 
American  Labor  Party, 
llminary   to   endorsing 
which   they   later    did. 
wing  party,  a  split-off  f  ron  i 
Labor  Party,  somewhat 
than  the  latter,  calling 
Party,    formally 
Roosevelt  for  a  fourth  ter*i 

The  most  left  wing  o 
labor  organizations,  the 
dustrial  Organizations, 
its  Committee  for  Polit 
dorsed  President  Rooseveft 
term. 

"Again  and  again  and  afeain 


the  C.  I.  O.'s  link  with  him  p  closer  than 
any  other,  and  dwell  heavi 
surdity  of  trying  to  scare  " 
with  what  the  Journalistic 
the  Hillman  myth. 

He  may  go  so  far  as  to  di  savow  wholly 
his  partnership  with  Mr.  I  illman — and, 
of  course,  he  easily  could  ge  ;  cooperation 
from  Mr.  Hillman.  who  is  e  cpected  to  be 
present,  to  accept  a  disavowal;  or  any- 
thing else,  on  the  ground  th  at  it  is  all  for 
the  cause.  Mr.  Roosevelt  i  ind  Mr.  Hill- 
man understand  each  othe^  well  enough 

for  that.  .     ^      ^  ^  ^ 

That  will  fool  only  thos<  who  wish  to 
be  fooled.  The  truth  is  thi  i  people  know 
President  Roosevelt  was  la  )eled  as  a  la 
bor  candidate  by  his  Attcmey  General 
Francis  Biddle  at  a  diru^er  of  inner- 
circle  new  dealers,  held  in 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  ^  r.  Roosevelt's 
administraUon,  March  4. 1£  12.  The  din- 
ner was  not  public  says  l,  ark  Sullivan, 
but  it  happened  that  a  re  porter  of  the 
Washington  Post  was  preient.  Among 
the  jubilations  he  heard,  he  described 
Mr.  Biddle  as  saying  that  the  New  Deal 
"is  a  political  party  tied  u  >  with  the  la- 
bor movement  under  an  able  political 
leader." 

The  labeling  of  Mr.  Rossevelt  In  the 
public  eye  as  the  candidal* 
and  radicals  is  the  result  o 
coincidence    that    occurr(<l    last    B4ay. 
Within  1  week  four  left-v  Ing  organiza 
tlons.  comprising  practica:  ly  all  the  left 
1st  and  radical  thought  ir  America,  en 
dorsed  Mr.  Roosevelt  for   \  f oxirth  term. 
The  most  radical  group  n  the  country. 
the  Communists,  now  call  ng  themselves 
the  Communist  Political  A  jsociation,  en 
dorsed  Mr.  Roosevelt  anc 
time  heard  their  head,  Mr. 


at  the  same 
Browder,  say: 


ical 


the 

steps  pre- 

Roosevelt, 

Another   left- 

the  American 

less   left   wing 

itielf  the  Liberal 

President 


the  national 

(longress  of  In- 

4cting   through 

AcU(m.  en- 

for  a  fourth 


Itmlian  Service  Units  at  the  Benicia 
Arsenal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cALxroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAnVKS 

Tuesday.  September  19. 1944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er Benicia  Arsenal.  Calif.,  has  been  oper- 
ated since  1852.  During  this  war  it  has 
handled  a  tremendous  load.  When  I 
visited  there  last  summer  I  found  a  dy- 
namic man  in  charge  of  the  tremendous 
job  of  handling  the  various  phases  of 
activity  assigned  to  this  arsenal.  His 
name  and  title  are  Col.  Paul  G.  Rutten. 
I  visited  the  entire  post  and  was  im- 
pressed with  many  things,  one  of  them 
being  the  work  being  dene  there  by 
Italian  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  asking 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  to  explain 
this  phase  of  the  work  being  done  by 
these  prisoners,  as  follows: 

During  the  past  few  months,  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  In  the  press  concern- 
ing the  use  of  former  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  much  of  the  discussion  has  been  on  the 
part  of  those  lU-lufcrmed  concerning  the 
actual  basis  and  use  of  these  men. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  tour  through  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  California,  I 
visited  several  mUltary  installations,  among 
them,  was  the  ordnance  installation  at  Beni- 
cia. Calif..  Benicia  Arsenal.  This  arsenal  la 
located  approximately  35  miles  from  San 
Francisco  in  a  comparatively  isolated  area. 
This  location  has  aggravated  the  manpower 
shortage  as  pertains  to  the  arsenal  in  the 
already  critical  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 

During  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  If  the  arsenal  was  to  continue 
Its  activities  additional  hands  were  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  method 
of  Increasing  productive  personnel,  the  com- 
manding officer ,  Col.  Paul  O.  Rutten,  sought 
to  obtain  Italian  quartermaster  service  units. 
The  Italian  quartermaster  service  unlU 
comprise  those  men  who  were  formerly  pri- 
soners of  war.  Since  the  surrender  erf  Italy, 
and  its  eatabll&hment  as  a  co-belligerent 
thousand!  of  the  then  Italian  prisoners  of 
war  have  volunteered  their  services  for  fight- 
ing the  common  Nazi  enemy. 

These  men  have  signed  their  allegiance  to 
the  United  Nations  and  have  proclaimed  their 
anti-Fascist  sentiment.  Military  Intelligence 
has  Investigated  these  men  and  have  found 
them  to  be  trustworthy.  Upon  their  volun- 
teering their  services  with  our  country,  they 
have  been  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  our 
own  troops  with  their  own  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

Supervision  on  the  part  of  American  troops 
has  been  kept  at  a  minimum.  Two  companies 
of  theae  newly  formed  Italian  quartermaster 
service  units  were  assigned  to  Benicia  Arsenal 
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at  the  request  of  Colonel  Rutten  to  alleviate  i 
this  manpower  shortage.  This  tapped  a 
source  of  manpower  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  dormant.  Since  their  arrival 
at  Benicia  Arsenal  their  production  has  been 
more  than  commendable. 

I  saw  men  from  those  units  engaged  In 
every  type  of  modification  that  the  arsenal 
has  to  offer.  The  men  have  been  classified 
and  placed  In  those  positions  where  they 
cculd  be  of  the  most  value  to  our  Govern- 
ment. It  might  surprise  you  to  Itnow  that 
these  men  are  in  active  production  In  all  . 
phases  of  the  arsenal  work  except  the  han- 
dling of  explosives. 

They  are  currently  engaged  In  the  com- 
plete overhauling  of  light  tanks,  heavy  ma- 
chine guns,  light  machine  guns,  small  arms, 
radial  engines,  and  various  other  types  of 
armor.  They  are  moving  general  supplies 
from  the  ctepot  part  of  the  arsenal,  loading 
and  unloading  box  cars,  packing  material, 
and  generally  processing  It  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. 

Many  of  them  are  engaged  in  important 
salvage  work,  among  which  is  the  reclama- 
tion of  lumber.  Few  people  realize  the 
amount  of  luml)er  that  is  used  to  hold  ma- 
terial secure  In  both  ships  and  box  cars.  At 
Benicia  Arsenal  the  car  dunnage,  as  it  is 
called,  is  removed  and  reclaimed,  the  naUs 
arc  puUed  and  the  lumber  sorted  and  graded 
for  size  and  retjse.  Thousands  of  ammuni- 
tion crates  are  being  broken  apart  and  the 
lumber  reused.  Waste  paper  and  materials 
are  also  Included  in  the  salvage  operations. 

Further,  these  men  work  as  automobile 
mechanics  on  the  arsenal's  transportation. 
Soil  erosion  Is  a  most  Important  factor  at  the 
arsenal  and  those  of  the  men  who  are  farmers 
are  busUy  engaged  In  this  type  of  work. 

Quarters  in  which  these  men  live  are  of 
the  theater-of-operations  type  of  construc- 
tion which  Is  black  tar  paper  over  a  rough 
frame  structure. 

They  have,  on  their  own  time,  beautified 
their  entire  area  and  It  Is  kept  in  a  condition 
that  Is  worthy  of  any  of  our  American  troop 
areas.  Various  bits  of  shrubbery  and  flow- 
ers have  been  secured  and  planted.  Loose 
rock  has  been  picked  up  from  around  the 
arsenal  and  has  become  borders  for  their 
floral  beds.  The  work  that  they  have  done  In 
their  quarters  In  making  them  comfortable 
has  been  on  their  own  time  after  their  work- 
day. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  no*e  that  these  men 
have  consumed  approximately  1,000  pounds 
of  spaghetti  every  10  days.  Their  diet  con- 
sisted primarily  when  they  arrived  at  the 
arsenal,  of  "pasta."  Since  then,  the  officers  in 
charge  have  been  able  to  gradually  change 
their  diet  to  the  more  balanced  menus. 

The  uniforms  worn  by  the  men  are  the 
sapie  as  those  worn  by  our  own  troops  with 
the  exception  of  an  emblem  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  left  sleeve  which  Is  green,  with 
"Italy"  In  white  letters.  The  uniforms  and 
other  equipment,  incidentally,  are  class  B 
l£sue. 

After  the  workday  the  men  are  given  lim- 
ited pass  privileges  to  the  adjoining  city  of 
Benicia.  Colonel  Rutten  informed  me  that 
during  the  past  4  months,  the  Italian  units 
have  been  stationed  at  Benicia.  there  has  been 
no  breach  of  pass  and  no  trouble  on  the  part 
of  any  of  these  men. 

A  continuous  phase  of  the  program  for 
these  men  is  the  training  they  are  receiving 
in  American  democracy.  It  is  my  conception 
that  this  war  is  being  fought  to  preserve  the 
Ideals  upon  which  our  great  country  was 
founded  and  assure  perpetuation  of  these 
concepts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
men  who  were  once  prisoners  of  war  are  now 
receiving  active  training  in  those  American 
concepts.  It  must  further  be  remembered 
that  these  men  will  be  returned  to  their  na- 
tive country  as  soon  as  It  Is  practicable,  and 
at  that  time,  they  with  their  knowledge  of 


our  way  of  life,  will  be  able  to  fxirther  our 
concept  of  democracy. 

That  our  way  is  sound  is  demonstrated  In 
the  attitude  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  on  the 
Job.  They  are  healthy,  happy,  and  apparently 
anxious  to  do  their  part  in  contributing  to  the 
successful  and  swift  culmination  of  the  war 
against  the  Nazi. 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  German 
People? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  USHER  L  BURDiCK 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19. 1944 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 13  I  outlined  in  a  speech  on  this 
floor  what  should  be  done  with  the  Ger- 
man people  if  we  intend  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Just  what  I  said  will 
appear  in  this  statement.  That  state- 
ment, however,  has  called  forth  severe 
criticism  from  a  number  of  prominent 
people,  and  as  a  sample  I  present  a  letter 
received  from  a  prominent  lawyer  of  To- 
peka,  Kans.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of 
many  letters  I  am  receiving  and  these 
letters  seem  to  express  a  hatred  for  ev- 
erything that  is  German.  The  sentiment 
is  expressed  in  that  letter  that  the  Ger- 
man Nation  must  be  totally  destroyed. 
These  letters  are  signiflcant  as  it  shows 
the  hysteria  that  follows  all  wars.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  up  against  the  same 
thing  in  the  War  between  the  States,  for 
his  opposition  desired  to  destroy  the  peo- 
.ple  of  the  Confederacy.  Johnson  tried 
to  carry  out  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  Lincoln,  and  for  his  pains  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  House. 

If  we  allow  this  hysteria  to  dictate  the 
peace,  we  may  as  well  begin  preparing 
now  for  World  War  No.  3: 

Mr.  J.  E.  AoDiNCTON, 

national  Reserve  Building. 

Topeka,  Kans. 
DcAs  Sir:  In  reference  to  my  speech  In  the 
House  referring  to  Germany,  this  is  what  I 
said: 

"WILL   Wl   INSIST   tTPON   THE   RIGHT    PRINCIPLI8 
or   PSACS   WITH   THI   GERMAN   PEOPLXT 

"It  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  world 
what  kind  of  peace  is  made  with  Germany. 
The  idea  that  Germany  as  a  nation  must  be 
crushed  is  the  wrong  approach  to  a  lasting 
peace.  That  the  military  aggressors  of  Ger- 
many must  be  cnished  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  Along  with  our  allies,  we  may  have  to 
do  a  lot  of  this  crushing,  but  finally  Germany 
herself  will  complete  the  job.  The  German 
nation  has  the  right  to  live  and  survive,  and 
any  peace  that  does  not  give  her  this  chance 
wUl  breed  another  war.  The  people  who 
make  up  Germany  r.^ust  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shape  a  government  of  their  own 
and  our  interest  in  the  matter  is  to  see  that 
such  a  government  confines  itself  to  Ger- 
many and  does  not  again  become  an  aggres- 
sor. Only  when  the  evidence  of  aggression 
becomes  apparent  are  we  concerned. 

"If  Germany  as  a  nation  Is  given  a  chance 
to  become  a  law-abiding  nation  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  there  is  not  much  doubt 
but  what  she  will  pursue  a  course  of  action 
that  will  not  Interfere  with  her  neighbors. 


This  means,  of  course,  that  the  German  peo- 
ple must  be  given  a  dear  open  chance  to  work 
out  their  own  internal  difficulties,  and  to 
trade  on  equal  terms  with  other  nations,  and 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  hteoiut  a  re- 
spected nation  as  we  ourselves  have.  In  ny 
Judgment,  if  this  Is  kept  In  mind  at  the  peaoa 
uble  we  can  look  forward  to  peace  in  Burope 
as  far  as  Germany  It  concerned. 

"The  philosophy  of  crushing  Germany  as  a 
nation  should  be  abandoned  If  we  are  ac- 
tually  looking  for  a  durable  pctice. 

"This  time  we  must  take  Just  as  important 
a  part  in  the  writing  of  the  peac*  as  we  did 
in  the  actual  fighting.  Last  time  we  parked 
up  and  came  home  and  let  others  write  the 
peace  terms,  and  they  were  the  forerunner  of 
this  war.  We  should  sUy  on  the  Job  with  our 
men  and  guns  untU  the  peace  treaty  la  writ- 
ten and  signed. 

"UsHZR  L.  BtnancK." 

There  Is  no  suggestion  In  this  speech  that 
we  should  work  for  a  negotiated  peace,  nor 
did  I  Intend  to  imply  that  I  favored  such  a 
peace.  My  statement  concerns  the  proposi- 
tion of  establishing  a  Just  peace  In  Europe 
after  the  war.  My  position  Is  that  the  Ger- 
man people  have  had  to  choose  t>etween  a 
reign  of  law  by  the  Gestapo,  or  death.  That 
the  Germans,  themselves,  have  been  victims 
of  their  own  Gestapo  wUl  be  clearly  shown 
by  the  German  people  after  the  surrender  of 
their  military  machine. 

Tour  letter  Is  clearly  opposed  to  anythinf  I 
have  said  or  thought.  It  Is  the  opposite  pole 
of  my  philosophy.  Like  you,  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can, and  have  been  since  my  ancestors  settled 
at  Salem.  Mass..  in  16S4.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  any  organization  which  seeks  to  protect 
Germany  or  to  destroy  Germany.  I  am  not* 
a  member  of  any  America  First  or  America 
Last  organization.  What  I  have  expressed  on 
this  subject  are  my  own  personal  conclu- 
sions after  getting  what  information  I  could 
on  the  subject. 

The  newspapers  play  up  every  atrocity  com- 
mitted by  the  military  and  Gestapo  machine 
of  Germany,  and  all  of  these  atrocities  are 
charged  to  the  people  of  Germany.  This  sen- 
timent has  been  whipped  Into  such  a  fury  In 
this  country  that  the  demand  will  be  made 
for  the  total  destruction  of  the  German  Na- 
tion and  the  subjugation  of  all  German  peo- 
ple to  a  state  of  a  prisoner  on  parole.  Your 
letter  clearly  indicates  this  for  it  reads: 

"I  note  by  Associated  Press  dispatch  of 
September  13,  your  plea  that  Germany  be 
given  a  chance  to  become  law-abiding.  Ger- 
many was  given  this  chance  some  25  years 
ago.  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  "Right  Rev- 
erend" Woodrow  Wilson  and  a  large  numt>er 
of  upllghters  In  the  United  States,  and  some 
high  financiers  In  England  and  this  country. 
This  chance,  handed  to  them  on  a  sliver  plat- 
ter, has  now  cost  the  United  SUtes  about 
400.000  casualties,  and  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  German  Nation  does  not  under- 
stand this  goody-goody  and  magnanimous 
attitude  of  other  peoples,  and  the  situation  Is 
quite  plain  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  a  possible  disposal  of  Germany. 

"Germany  should  be  divided  between  the 
surrounding  small  nations  it  has  wrecked  and 
ruined,  such  as  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium. 
France.  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Russia 
might  like  a  slice  on  the  Baltic,  which  would 
be  small  recompense.  Why  give  Germans  a 
government  to  again  rally  around  and.  within 
29  years,  upset  the  world  again  by  a  catas- 
trophe such  as  we  are  now  going  through? 

"It  was  said  long  ago  that  "We  learn  from 
history  that  we  have  learned  nothing  from 
history,*  and  now  it  seems  that  we  cannot 
remember  for  25  years,  let  alone  any  other 
length  of  time.  Anyone  who  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  European  history  knows  that  the 
Germanic  people  have  preyed  upon  surround- 
ing countries  since  the  time  of  Atllla  the 
Hun.  and  have  been  the  aggrejEsors  In  starting 
four  wars  in  the  last  100  years.    It  seems  a 
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f«V7  part  of  tbelr  racial  Inherltanee  and 
pmiaaophy  to  kteallae  and  glorify  mUltarlsm. 
"V  oar  public  men,  who  abould  know  and 
tt  should  be  done,  are  going  to 
people  of  this  country  have  only 
to  look  to  which  knows  enough 
to  stop  this  murderotis  country  and  stamp 
it  out  forever  and  anon,  and  that  u  Ruaala. 
The  German  Nation  has  proven,  beyond  any 
daabt,  that  it  cannot  be  trusted  to  live  in 
pMea  with  the  other  powers.  Germany 
•tiould  be  divided,  as  above  stated,  and  no 
OM  of  its  rltlsena.  now  10  years  old  or  older, 
riKMild  ever  be  given  the  right  of  sufirage  in 
•By  country  in  which  be  realdes.  Thla  plan 
would  avoid  a  future  war. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

"J.   I.  AflCWOTOW.'* 

As  I  see  It.  yon  have  as  much  right  to  your 
opinion  as  I  have  to  mine.  Tou  may  not 
luiva  tb*  same  opportunity  to  express  your 
^tmm  %o  the  American  peofrie  as  I  have,  but 
X  aa  liidiidlng  your  letter  in  this  statemert 
a»  tiMt  «•  can  both  be  on  equal  terma. 
Maybe  you  have  ezprened  the  attltxide  of 
Amarlcaa  paopla  maybe  I  am  wrong — 
tf  I  aai  wroaig,  tt  fa  ooly  beeanae  I  have  a 
to  end  wars  in  Europe  and  I  know  that 
cannot  blot  out  a  whole  nation  of  people 
fey  force  and  expect  that  act  to  encourage 


I  have  come  in  contact  with  German  pris- 
oners of  war  who  are  working  on  farms  in 
Maryland,  and  none  of  them  want  to  return 
to  the  Gestapo  rule  In  Germany.  They  claim 
they  have  no  control  over  their  Government 
and  they  believe  now  that  the  common  people 
of  Germany  will  welcome  the  coming  of  our 
troops.  They  believe  our  troops  will  liberate 
Germany  from  a  government  kept  alive  by 
fear,  executlontsm.  and  Imprisonment.  I 
have  full  confidence  that  time  will  support 
my  stand  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

UsHxa  L.  BvaoicK. 


Thu  BiU  Sdiools  M«7  Be  F  ivorad 


IXTENSZON  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  aanoMA 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OP  RSPRKSKNTATIVM 

MoiMfay.  September  it,  1H4 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  8p««k«r.  1 
^.^...'inonth  Mto,  whtn  this  bill  wm  first  bt« 
for«  the  HouM.  Z  supported  an  amend- 
taeni  <kil|Md  to  turn  ov«r  to  the  aehool 
»uitoortltM  Mteh  of  this  surplus  property 
M  would  be  moet  uwful  In  clMVoom  tD- 
itory  experimentation, 
tralnlni  work.  That 
amendment  failed  to  carry  in  the  origi- 
nal draft,  but  I  am  happy  to  find  in  sec- 
ttoa  13.  subiMu-agrapfa  A.  of  this  bill,  thai 
the  Board  is  empowered  to  sell  or  lease 
this  eQuipment  for  educational  purposes. 
That  is  another  reason  why  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  accepting  this  conference  report. 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  taxpayer  would  come  nearer  getting 
value  received  on  his  investment  in  cer- 
tain of  this  equipment  when  it  is  used 
properly  to  the  schools,  and  I  am  still 
lurther  convinced  that  the  Oovemment 
owes  it  to  those  institutions  of  learning 
which  have  aided  the  war  effort  through 
carrying  on  the  war-training  program 
to  do  something  toward  replacement  of 
their  worn-out  equipment.  Recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the 


engineering  school  of  our  State  univer- 
sity, indicating  consideraMe  wear  and 
tear  on  his  equipment  occa  sioned  by  the 
war-training  program,  re<  ailing  to  my 
mind  the  dilOculty  of  getnng  adequate 
appropriations  out  of  the  Btate  legisla- 
ture and  urging  me  to  worl :  for  a  liberal 
policy  of  government  in  f u  rnishing  sur- 
plus war  equipment  to  the  i  chools.  This 
conference  agreement  is  ).  partial  an- 
swer to  a  widespread  app«  J. 


ResolatioB  A^ted  by  Will  imette  Demo- 
cratic Society,  Inc.,  of  Oregon 

EXTENSION  OP  RE|fiARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  A^GEU 

or  oasGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  September 


Sp<  aker. 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  ex 
marks  in  the  Congrbssioi^ 
include  therein  the 
adopted  on  September  7, 
Willamette  Democratic  Soiiety 
Oregon: 


under 

end  my  re- 

Record,  I 

following  resolution 

1944.  by  the 

Inc..  of 


majority  rule  and 
rule    of    our 


>t  the  United 
^tion  2.  para- 
as  follows: 
Have  Power,  by 
of  the  Sen- 
two  thirds 


Whereas  we  believe  in  the 
especially    the    majority    vot« 
chosen  representatives,  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution 
States  of  America,  article  n. 
graph  3.  first  sentence  or  phrf  se 

"He  (The  President)  shall 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
ate.  to  make  Treaties,  provlqed 
of  the  Senators  Concur:"  and 

Whereas  Senator  Clattoz 
the   first   move    to   change 
this  part  of  the  Constitution 
read  concurrence  of  majority 
gres  by  Introductlng  Senate  J(  tint 
lOa.  proposing  an  amendment 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  of 
lag  to  the  making  of  treaties 
aatd  Joint  resolution.  Senate  J^t 
loa,  has  been  referred  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 

"••aate  Jolat  Asaohitlon  109 


tie 


an 


"Joint  r«ao)ulK)n 
the  Ooaatttuuon  of  the 
laiUii  10  the  maJung  of 

"AMeUMi  bf  tht  SeiMN  •m 
ftseaietiew  «/  «»•  VMtM  IHias 
tn  CoafftM  aMtMblMl  ( 
lloase  coHc«rr(iif  laereinh 
lag  article  u  propoaed  as  aa 
the  OonaUtutloa  of  the  Unltefl 
shall  be  valM  to  all  Uitanta 
part  of  tiM  OoaaUtutloa 
eoBventkNaa  In  taree-fourtha 
8tat«a: 


Ihe 


"'aancLx  — 

"  "The  PreaMent  shaU  have 
with  the  adnce  and  eooMni 
and  Boom  of  Repreaentatlves 
tlea,  proTlded  a  majority  of 
each  House  present  concxir. 

**  Ittaer  the  Senate  or  the 
)ority  vote  without  debate, 
for  any  vote.  Inclxjdlng  final 
a  treaty.' " 

Therefon,  be  tt  resotved. 
ette  Damoeratle  Society.  Ine 
regular  session   September 
Winter  Garden,  Portland 
ord  favoring  Joint  resolutioi 
Resolution  102.  of  the  Unlteti 
and  request  that  our  Represei  tatlves 
greas  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


Oteg 


9,  1944 


has  made 

reading    of 

making  it  to 

vote  in  Con- 

Reaolutlon 

to  the  Constl- 

Amerlca  relat- 

and  which  aa 

Reeolutlon 

CSomnUttea  on 


amendment  to 


thitei  auie   le- 
tr«4tlM 

Hmueof  hep* 
0/  4iiier<e« 

0/  MC^ 

tlMleUow- 

Butea,  whleh 

purpoeea  «•  a 

rauiled  by 

of  the  eevena 


hse^lAlNU 

Tkat 


axd 
wlitn 


power,  by  and 

of  the  Senate 

to  make  trea- 

n  of 


]  louse,  by  a  ma- 
fix  the  time 
,  concerning 


may 
\ote. 


Tlat 


the  Wlllam- 

of  Oregon  in 

1944,  in  the 

go  on  rec- 

Senate   Joint 

States  Senate, 

In  Con- 

102. 


Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  press. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WiLUAlI  JBMaiNS. 
This  reeolutlon   was  passed  unanimously 
September  7.  1944.  by  WUlamette  Democratic 
Society. 

WnxiAM  Jenkins, 
Secretory-rreo*itfer. 


Petitioners    Protest   Against   Proiiibition 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  submit  herewith  two  peti- 
tions against  prohibition  legislation  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  46  signers  from  the 
Tenth  District  of  New  York.  These  peti- 
tions were  enclosed  with  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Taxpayers'  Local 
Option  Committee.  518  Danforth  Street, 
Syracure,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  September 
12,  1944: 
prrrnoN    m    photest    against    phohibitiow 

LXGISLATION — WK   DO    NOT    WANT    PI    TO    HAP- 
PKN  HKSS  AGAIN 

This  petition  Is  sponsored  by  Lulgl  luUucel, 
2264  Pacific  Street. 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  voting  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  protest  against 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  any  prohibi- 
tion leglslaUon. 

We  believe  that  prohibition,  either  local 
or  national,  would  impede  the  war  effort  and 
bring  back  the  evils  of  bootlegging  and  rack- 
eteering. 

Mary  De  Chlaro.  3313  Pacific,  Brooklyn, 
pnsssr;  John  Salerno.  8S  Frankford  Strsst. 
Maw  York  City.  truekaMta;  Sal  IspQilto.  6t 
Oletunore  Avanus,  Brooklyn,  tutlon  manager: 
Anfla  luUuool.  2204  Paolfle  Street,  prassar; 
Jossphlna  Ventura,  aast  BoHMorest  Avenue. 
BiooUyn.  packar;  Kdyttas  Spano.  aa4a  Paolfto 
Straet.  operator;  Catherlna  Taeone,  8160  Ful- 
ton Street.  oOoe  itr);  Qeorfe  M,  Ludden.  S4i 
BalAbrtdgt  StietV  Brooklyn:  Joaaph  Ttne. 
M  Marooni  Plaea,  Brooklyn;  Burl  r,  PhUUpa, 
IM  MoOoufal  Street.  Brooklyn,  radio;  Vlto 
Q.  Criwonloa,  ttSO  PaclAo  Straet,  Brooklyn, 
laborer;  Andrew  Manal.  8U4  Pulton  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  T..  power  preai;  Prank  Saooo, 
830a  Atlantic  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  laborer;  Roe* 
Inusto.  2A30  AUantlo  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
houMwlfk;  J.  tuUlucct.  a2«4  Pacific  Street, 
Brooklyn,  housewife;  Oaetano  Ceece,  2311  Pa- 
cific Street,  Brooklyn,  driver. 

VRTnoN    nt    racHaar     against    noHiamoN 

LaOXSLATION — Wt  OO   HOT   WaNT   IT   TO   HAP- 
PElf  RSBB  AGAIN 

This  petition  la  sponsored  by  Loula  C. 
Stone,  1635  Liberty  Avenue.  Brookl3m.  N.  T. 

We,  the  iindersigned,  aU  voting  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  protest 
against  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  any 
prohibition  legislation. 

We  t>elieve  that  prohibition,  either  local 
or  National,  would  impede  the  war  effort  and 
bring  back  the  evils  of  bootlegging  and 
racketeering. 

J.  Donohue,  509  Onln  Avenue  B,  New  York 
City;  J.  Hartner,  138  McKlnley  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn; Hugh  Pryor.  1137  Glenmore  Avenue;  W. 
Kelley.  836  Van  Pelt  Ave.,  S.  I..  New  York;  F. 
Basedow,  374  Lincoln  Avenue;  W.  Ernst,  60-62 
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Putnam  Avenue.  BrocAlyn;  Geo.  Wynn.  301 
Crescent  Street:  Wm.  Sohl.  1027  Liberty  Ave- 
nue: John  H.  Belek,  Jr..  156  McKinley  Avenue; 
L.  Sohl.  1027  Liberty  Avenue;  Ed  McTigue.  553 
Grant  Avenue;  N.  DeBlasio,  1226  Stanley  Ave- 
nue; G.  Blacky  252  Lincoln  Avenue;  T. 
Braun,  389  Crescent  Street;  Ralph  Aggo.  977 
Glenmore  Avenue;  John  LaBella.  468  Cres- 
cent Street;  John  M.  Graham.  110  Glen 
Street;  H.  F.  Mattsong.  1063-82d  StreefT  Harry 
Nelson.  23  Hill  Street;  Henry  Asness.  20 
Hill  Street;  R.  McGovem.  73  Hill  Street; 
Ralph  Puttman,  157  McKlnley  Avenue;  Jack 
Hussenforths,  118  McKinley  Avenue;  John 
B.  Armstrong,  118  McKlnley  Avenue,  ssa 
captain,  retired;  Robert  Herringer.  118  llc- 
Ktnley«Avenue,  Thomas  G.  Plttman.  2647 
Pitkin  Avenue;  Ralph  Pitman,  489  Lincoln 
Avenue:  Vincent  Sidaras,  335  Lincoln  Ave- 
nue; P.  C.  Flemy,  2051  Pitts  Avenue;  H. 
Ralinoth,  247  Pennsylvania,  Brooklyn. 


The  Deadly  Risk  of  Repeating  the  1920 
Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  Nrw  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1944 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Courier-Journal  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  on  September  5  printed  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'The  Deadly  Risk  of  Re- 
peatmg  the  1920  Decision."  It  is  a  very 
fine  statement  of  the  present  parallel  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  should  be  resul  by 
every  interested  citizen  who  wants  to 
know  where  America  needs  to  go  within 
the  next  few  months  as  soon  as  the  war 
in  Germany  Is  concluded  and  the  first 
steps  toward  peace  are  taken.  It  is  well 
worth  readUig  by  every  American  cltiaen. 
I  include  It  in  full  at  this  time: 

Thi  Ocaolt  R»x  or  Rspxatino  tni  1920 
OacxsioN 

After  Mr.  Dewey  tasued  hU  warnlnf  agatnat 
permanent  domination  by  the  Big  Four  of 
the  unaU  nations  of  the  world  and  altar  tha 
apparently  iueceeaful  oouvsreaUona  batwasn 
Becretury  Hull  and  John  PoitMr  DuUm,  thare 
was  a  lentral  high  of  raltat  at  the  tvldrnca 
thss*  porttnta  rvvaaltd  that  the  two  parties 
wtrt  in  agrttmsnt  on  foreign  policy  and 
organlaatlon  tor  a  lasting  peaet.  Th*  hops 
has  bssn  aKprtMsd  on  all  tldM  that  tht 
whole  iUblMt  may  now  be  removsd  from 
partlran  politics.  Bualneee  dope  »heets  have 
evinced  an  artless  enthusiasm  for  this  con- 
elusion.  In  soma  oaasa  sanMstly  asstiriiig  their 
rsadsra  that  now  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  talked 
to  Mr.  Hull  three  tlmee  It  Is  safs  to  assums 
that  Mr.  Dewey  knows  as  much  about  the 
country's  foreign  policy  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
learned  In  12  years.  Foreign  poUcy,  every- 
one Is  saying.  Is  no  longer  an  issue  In  the 
campaign— the  real  issues  are  reconversion, 
demobilization,  production  for  peace,  and 
Jobs. 

If  the  two  parties  could  agree  on  foreign 
poUcy  (by  which  most  of  us  now  mean  what 
commitments  the  United  States  ought  to 
make  as  a  partner  with  other  nations  to 
underwrite  collective  seciulty)  the  hope  of 
the  world  for  lasting  peace  might  be  brought 
a  step  nearer.  A  real  agreement  on  this 
Issue  will  Involve  full  acceptance  of  the 
pledge  which  we  were  unwilling  to  affirm  In 
1920,  that  United  States  mUltary  forces- 
American  boys,  as  they  will  certainly  be 
called  in  the  treaty  debate  in  the  Senate — 
may.  If  the  international  council  of  which 


we  are  a  member  directs,  be  ordered  by  that 
councU  to  fight  to  repel  aggresalon.  even  If 
that  be  remote  from  oxir  ahores,  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

If  this  question,  the  central  and  historic- 
ally the  most  controversial  of  all,  is  not  to  be 
debated  in  the  campaign  this  simuner.  If 
both  parties  commit  themselves  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  so  immobilize  the  issue,  a  vastly 
important  matter  still  remains  to  be  de- 
cided on  November  7.  That  is.  If  the  de- 
clared Intention  of  both  parties  on  foreign 
policy  is  the  same,  which  one  of  them  Is 
more  likely,  and  better  equipped  to  carry 
out  that  Intention?  What  does  the  record 
show  about  each  party's  performance  in 
carrying  out  pledges  of  this  nature?  This 
question  is  a  legitimate  one.  To  ask  it  shows 
only  that  the  questioner  has  a  critical  and 
Inquiring  mind  and  believes  In  the  sound 
business  practice  of  letting  a  contract  to  the 
bidder  who  has  shown  by  past  performance 
that  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  In  a 
matter  as  momentous  as  this,  one  which  has 
to  do  with  no  less  a  thing  than  the  hope  of 
the  world  for  peace,  let  us  allow  no  gentle- 
manly agreements,  no  quixotic  regard  for 
an  appearance  of  unanimity  to  prevent  lu 
from  asking  the  question  and  coiuultlng  the 
record.  Indeed,  it  was  no  partisan  scold  who 
said,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

THX  PBOMISZ  WAS  BAKSXN 

What  were  the  fruits  harvested  and  stored 
away  for  us  by  a  Republican  administra- 
tion after  the  last  war  to  end  all  wars?  The 
Republican  Party  opposed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions after  it  became  "Wilson's  League,"  but 
In  the  1920  election  promised  us  a  league, 
or  an  "association  of  nations."  But  the 
promise  was  as  barren  as  the  fig  tree  at  Beth- 
any. Like  that  sterile  bough  it  was  blasted 
by  Its  maker.  Mr.  Harding  repudiated  his 
"association  of  nations"  5  months  after  he 
was  elected.  One  may.  of  course,  say  that 
Mr.  Harding  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  man  of 
no  principle,  and  that  ft  is  unfair  to  visit 
the  sins  cf  his  omission  upon  Mr.  Dewey. 
The  truth,  however.  Is  not  as  simple  as  that. 
Mr.  Harding  was  first  of  all  a  party  man. 
Like  Mr.  Dewey,  he  always  did  what  he  was 
told  to  do  by  his  party  leaders.  It  was  the 
party  and  not  Mr.  Harding  alone  which  must 
be  brought  to  Judgment  for  that  broken 
pledge. 

What  parallel.  If  any.  Is  there  between  the 
position  todsy  cf  the  Republican  Party  on 
the  issue  of  collective  security  and  lu  posi- 
tion in  1919  and  IMOf     In  1920  the  Rspub- 
lican  platform's  (ortlfn  plank,  written  by 
Mr.  Root.  BiraMM  the  issus,     Bo  It  did. 
too,  in  IHi,  when  the  intsrvsntlontsts  on 
the  resolutloas  oommlttee  (ailed  to  |ft  ths 
words  "military  foroes'  included,  aa«  had 
to  accept  tht  MUlvooal  phrass  "psaoa  tor«N" 
instsad.     In  IMO  th*  pro>li*a|U»  Rtpubll* 
cans  made  thtlr  paaoe  with  ths  Isolationists 
in  ths  party,  a  ptaes  which,  as  tt  Isttr  tumtd 
out.  was  no  oompromiss  but  a  hall  oC  a  baal* 
Ing     Bo.  too,  in  1M4,  wt  ha^  aaw  no  rt- 
pudiauon  by  Mr.  Dswty  of  ths  Isolationttu 
althin  the  psrty  who  havs  gtvsn  him  their 
support.    In  ths  IMO  campaign  Mr.  Harding 
clothed  his  protesutlons  of  Intent  to  sup* 
port  an  association  of  nations  with  an  air 
of  sufDclent  sincerity   to  attract  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  distinguished  and  honor- 
able  InternaUonalist   members   of    the   Re- 
publican Party.      Herbert   Hoover,  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell.  Oecar  Straus,  William  Howard 
Taft,  Henry  W.  Taft.  George  W.  Wickersham. 
KUhu  Root.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  Henry 
L.   Stlmson   supported    his   candidacy,    and 
since  they  were  all  known  to  be  committed. 
If  not  to  the  League,  at  least  to  the  League 
Idea,  and  were  without  exception  men  whoae 
probity  and  position  in  the  national  life  were 
unassailable,  their   support  of  him  was  In 
effect  a  guaranty  that  Mr.  Harding's  Inten- 
tions were  honorable.      Indeed.  Mr.  Hoover 
said  that  the  Republican  Party  promised  "to 
undertake  the  fimdamental  mission  to  put 
Into  living  being  the  principle  of  an  organized 


association  of  nations  for  the  preeervaUon 
of  peace.  The  carrying  out  of  that  promise 
Is  the  test  of  the  entire  sincerity.  Integrity, 
and  stateamanship  of  the  RepubUcan  Party." 
Yet  Mr.  Hoover  accepted  a  Cabinet  post  In 
Mr.  Harding's  administration  which  he  did 
not  resign  even  after  that  administration 
had.  measured  by  his  own  yardstick,  proved 
Itself  devoid  of  sincerity.  Integrity,  and  sUtes- 
manship. 

The  "Statement  of  the  Thirty-one"  algned 
by  so  many  illustrious  and  public-spirited 
Republicans,  went  bond  for  Bir.  Harding,  and 
obligated  the  party  to  bring  about  United 
States  membership  In  an  association  of  na- 
tions to  preserve  peace.  That  manifesto  un- 
doubtedly went  far  to  convince  uneasy  pro- 
League  Republicans  that  Mr.  Harding,  If 
elected,  would  carry  out  this  pledge.  Among 
Its  signers  was  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  ancf. 
like  Mr.  Hoover,  he.  too.  continued  to  alt  in 
the  Harding  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  SUte 
without,  apparently,  too  troubled  a  eon- 
science  at  the  thought  that,  as  Mr.  Lowell 
wrote  to  WUllam  Harrison  Short.  Hughes 
"accepted  the  aid  of  the  pro-League  RepubU- 
cans  and  then  abandoned  them." 

THS  aXLXVANC*  TOOAT 

What  Is  the  relevance  today  of  the  action 
of  these  Republican  leaden  in  19207  We 
learned  then  that  the  spirit  of  faction  can 
be  so  passionate  and  so  blinding  that  men 
even  of  the  stature  of  Lowell.  Taft.  Hughes, 
and  Stlmson  can.  infatuated  by  It.  make 
extravagant  promises  in  order  to  insure  the 
el<?ctlon  of  their  party's  candidate — even 
when  that  candidate  is  a  Warren  Harding. 
We  learned  then  that  such  pledges,  guaran- 
teed even  by  the  Illustrious  thirty-one  can 
be.  as  they  were  then,  broken.  We  learned 
then  that  two  of  the  men  who  In  the  cam- 
paign hsd  pledged  their  good  nsmes  upon 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Harding's  protestations, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hughes  found  it  pos- 
sible to  continue  to  serve  In  the  cabinet  of 
their  defaulting  leader  and  so,  actively  and 
positively,  to  contribtite  to  the  dishonoring 
of  those  pledges. 

VsciUating  and  without  conviction  aa  was 
Mr.  Dewey's  record  before  his  nominstlon  on 
issues  of  foreign  policy,  can  we  again  rely,  as 
we  did  In  1920.  upon  the  assurancee  of  the 
outright  IntematlonallsU  In  his  party  who 
are  supposed  to  be  guiding  his  thinking  upon 
this  subject?    Mr.  Dulles,  who  would  bs  Mr. 
Dewey's  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  a  apeech 
In  lOM  which  Wendell  Wlllkle  called  "the 
most  persuaalve  speech  on  the  wrong  side  of 
a  subject  I  have  ever  resd  "    At  that  time 
Mr.  Duilss  was  an  laolatlonlat.  snd.  like  Ham 
FmM.  believed  that  **only  hystsria  ent«ruins 
ths  idea  that  Oarmaiiy,  Italy,  or  Japan  eon- 
templatas  war  upon  ua."   In  contrast  to  that 
dubious  rteortf.  Ohsrlss  Bvans  Hughes  was 
saying  rts  aarly  aa  lll«  ^'thara  is  no  national 
Isolation  in  tha  world  o!  ths  twtniieth  cen- 
tury    •    *    *    ths  paaoa  ol  the  world  is  our 
intarsat  aa  wall  as  ths  latataal  at  allwia.  aai 
In  dsesioping  tha  niesasary  aftMlsa  fw  tha 
pre\*entlon  of  war,  we  shall  bs  glad  to  have  an 
approprlau  ahare."    In  IMO  Mr.  Bughea  oc- 
cupied the  aame  poaltlon  Mr  Dullee  occupies 
today:  he  was  the  heir  apparent  to  ths  Bsora- 
Uryi^lp  of  SUte.    At  that  Urns  Mr.  ■VgBoa 
had  a  longer  and  a  more  oonalstently  Inter- 
natlonalUt  record  than  Mr.  Dulles  can  show 
m  1944.    And  Mr.  Hughes  as  Mr.  Harding's 
SecreUry  of  SUte  was  powerless  against  the 
entrenched  forces  of  Isolationism  within  ths 
party.    Can  Mr.  Dulles  today,  any  more  than 
could  Mr.  Hughes  in   1920,  guarantee  that 
Mr.  Dewey  will  deny  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
abjure  the  Influence  of  the  powerful  Sena- 
tors who  this  year,  as  In  1930.  watered  down 
the  foreign  plant  In  the  resolutions  commit- 
tee, and  if  elected,  carry  out  the  same  pre- 
November  pledges  which  were  made  and  later 
flouted  by  the  party  24  years  ago? 

These  are  questions  which  m\ist  be 
weighted  In  the  light  of  bitter  past  experi- 
ence, and  with  all  the  evidence  at  bond  on 
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that  experlenee  which  has  aocumulated  ■inc« 
1930.  Additional  and  profoundly  rereallng 
•Ttdencc  has  been  added  to  that  record  In  a 
book  just  published.  The  League  to  Bnforee 
Faace  by  Ruhl  Bartlett,  professor  of  history 
•t  Tttfta  College,  and  of  American  diplomatic 
hlatory  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Otptamacy.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  slg- 
BlfleaiiC  doeamanta  of  the  collection  of  the 
taiyn  to  Kiloroe  Poace  are  made  generally 
arallable.  This  was  the  organization  founded 
In  191S.  a  nonpartisan  In  membership,  lut 
of  which  William  Howard  Taft  and  many 
other  prominent  Republicans  were  the  mov> 
ll^  spirits.  The  history  at  its  rise,  of  its  wide 
liCuence.  and  of  the  great  work  It  accom- 
pBtted  during  the  years  1915-19  to  foeter 
«upi)ait  for  the  Idea  of  a  league  Is  a  major 
eontrlbutlon  to  our  understanding  of  the 
fltary  of  the  later  repudiation  of  the  League 
Oorenant  in  the  Senate. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Bartlett's  book 
is  the  moat  Important  single  source  of  In- 
formation yet  polished  on  the  tragic  part 
played  In  the  defeat  of  the  League  Covenant 
by  the  eminent  Republicans  who  were  among 
the  founders  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
and  who  were  staunch  advocates  of  the 
Idea — until  It  became  Wilsons 
The  author  has  had  access  to  the 
Xiowell  manuscript,  the  Taft  manuscript,  the 
TUene  manuscript,  and  the  files  of  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  In  Widener  Library.  He  has 
xmtd  original  source  material  with  scholarly 
precision.  Illuminated  by  a  deep  sense  of 
moral  indignation  at  the  story  It  reveals  of 
the  triumph  in  good  and  honorable  men  of 
bUnd  and  bitter  partisanship.  That  story 
has,  indeed,  something  of  the  measured  de- 
velopment, the  Inevitable  progressions  of  • 
Greek  tragedy.  It  Is  concerned,  as  Sophocles 
was.  with  th«  growth  In  one  narrow  but 
catastrophic  Instance  of  the  spirit  of  moral 
coanpromlse  which  by  nihilistic  gradations 
to  an  outright  abandonment  of  prin- 


t's  yUMAL  OOLLAPS* 

ICr.  Bartlett  suggests,  with  the  insight  of 
a  good  historian,  that  In  Ifr.  Taft 'a  capitula- 
tion to  the  Lodge-Borah  coalition  may  be 
seen  th«  beginning  of  the  moral  collapse  of 
America  In  the  post-war  era.  The  Intense 
and  passionate  differences  In  American  politi- 
cal life  are  Inclined  to  foster  In  all  of  us 
who  take  our  politics  seriously  the  sort  of 
blindness  and  self-deception  which  led  men 
like  Lowell.  Taft.  and  Hughes  to  desert  their 
prmciples  on  the  most  Important  question 
their  generation  was  asked  to  solve,  and  to 
desert  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  doubly 
sure  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  of  a  confused,  libidinous,  small- 
town party  hack  whose  only  virtue  (and  they 
knew  It  well)  was  that  hs  was  a  Republican. 
This  wrstehsd  man  was.  of  course,  Warren 
O.  Harding,  and  In  the  nemesis  he  brought 
abroad  to  the  hope  of  the  world  that  this 
country  might  share  In  the  great  taak  of 
bolldlng  a  lasting  ps«cs.  and  in  the  nemesis 
he  visited  st  home  upon  his  sponsors  and  his 
party  thsrs  may  bs  seen  a  Sophodsan  kind 
of  irony. 

Today,  the  east  of  eharactsrs  of  ths  great 
drama  upon  which  ths  curtain  Is  already 
rising  Is  changed.  For  a  second  time  In  a 
fsncratlon  w«  hav«  ths  opportunity  to  bring 
to  completton  ths  promise  of  the  great  de- 
alga  which  sras  Mr.  Wilson's,  but  In  which  all 
men  of  good  will  shared.  The  forces  which 
inistratsd  that  design  24  years  ago  are  still 
with  us.  Tho  p«rallsl  is  plain.  Whatever 
Ifovsmbsrti  decision  may  be,  it  ought  to  bs 
made  in  full  possession  of  the  faeU  of  193a 
and  with  a  dsar  realisation  of  the  deadly 
xlaks  ws  face  from  a  repetition  of  the  1930 
Mr.  Bartlett'a  book  is  a  contrlbu- 
i  of  ths  first  importazws  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  thoss  foross.  thoas  risks,  mad  that 
old  axtd  tragle  tallura. 


Address  by  Hob.  Robert  V.  Warner,  of 
New  York,  Before  IntemJtioDAl  Ladies' 
GanDeat  Workers'  UnioB 


EXTENSION  OF  RE  iCARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  iEAD 

or  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THE  UIITBD  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (<  egislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1).1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Preslden  1. 1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  pilnted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  September  14. 19  M,  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  s  ;nior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WagnmI,  before 
the  International  Ladies'  Qi  .rment  Work- 
ers' Union. 

There  being  no  objectloi  i,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  although  I  am  i  candidate  for 
reelection  to  the  Senate,  I  :  lave  not  come 
here  to  solicit  your  support.  I  feel  that  I 
already  have  your  support,  because  we  have 
been  friends  so  long,  because  i?e  have  worlted 
together  In  so  many  progree  live  causes.  A 
few  days  ago,  I  was  talking  with  someone 
about  this  meeting,  and  I  said :  "If  the  work- 
ers In  New  York  City  did  not  1  now  my  record 
and  what  I  have  tried  to  do — 1  r.  after  40  years 
of  public  service,  I  still  needed  to  come  before 
them  with  the  gaudy  promi  >es  of  a  new- 
comer— then  I  would  be  read  r  to  retire  and 
call  It  a  day." 

But  as  you  do  know  what  :  have  done,  as 
you  do  have  confidence  that  my  future  ac- 
tion will  always  be  conslstem  with  my  past 
performance,  as  you  do  realise  that  fighters 
in  the  cause  of  Uberalism  art  more  needed 
today  than  ever  before,  therel  are  I  will  carry 
on,  and  in  that  caiise  I  pledj  e  to  you  every 
ounce  of  strength  and  every  bit  of  experi- 
ence that  I  have. 

I  am  here,  first  of  all,  to  aj  k  you  whether 
you  remember  something  tl  at  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  seems  to  have  forgo  ten.  The  Re- 
publican candidate  has  be<n  talking  re- 
cently about  what  he  calls  the  "Roosevelt 
depression."  He  emphasized  this  theme  in 
his  Philadelphia  talk  on  September  7.  Mr. 
Dewey  constantly  reminds  ui  that  he  Is  a 
young  m.an,  and  he  thinks  hat  his  youth 
qualifies  him  for  the  Presidency.  But  is  he 
so  young  that  he  cannot  rem<  mber  the  Hoo- 
ver depresaion.  the  4  long  years  between 
1938  and  1933?  If  this  youig  man  cannot 
remember  that  far  back,  I  an  stire  that  you 
and  I  will  bs  able  to  refresh  ils  memory. 

From  blttsr  experience,  yo\!  and  I  can  tell 
Mr.  Dewey  a  lot  about  the  e  lan  who  Is  his 
teacher  and  who  was  among  t  le  first  to  back 
him  strongly  for  the  Republk  an  nomination 
this  year,  Herbert  Hoover.  ?  e  also  can  tell 
Mr.  Dewey  a  lot  about  the  party  and  the 
leadership  whose  principles  t  b  has  adopted, 
and  with  whom  he  is  working  hand-ln-glovs. 

In  1037.  when  I  first  went  to  the  Senate 
with  yoiir  support.  I  got  my  first  real  taste 
of  the  Republican  leadership  it  the  national 
level.  I  was  worried  at  that  Ime  about  the 
Increasing  unemployment — at  out  the  Jobless 
men  and  women  whose  plea«  for  assistance 
were  unheard  above  the  nolle  of  the  stock 
ticker.  And  so  I  asked  for  a  census  of  the 
unemployed:  I  asked  for  a  s  udy  of  unem- 
ployment Instnranoe;  I  asked  or  a  S3rstem  of 
public  employment  offices  to  I  sip  the  worker 
find  a  Job. 


Tot  a  long  whUs  I  got  nowhere  at  all  with 
these  proposals.  The  Republican  Party  was 
at  the  height  of  Its  power  and  influence. 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  in  the  White  House, 
Andrew  Mellon  was  In  the  Treasury,  and,  In 
their  Judgment.  aU  was  weU  with  the  world. 
That  was  certainly  no  time  to  be  thinking 
or  talking  alwut  the  man  In  the  street — 
except  perhaps  In  Wall  Street. 

And  then.  In  1929.  Mr.  Hoover  became 
President — the  man  about  whose  adminis- 
tration Mr.  Dewey  seems  so  completely  to 
have  forgotten.  In  1929  and  1930,  under 
the  great  engineer,  things  began  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse.  But  still  I  covild  get  no  re- 
sponse or  support  from  the  Republican  lead- 
ership In  the  direction  of  afflrmatlso  action 
to  relieve  the  situation. 

My  request  for  a  cens\u  of  the  unemployed 
was  called  by  Mr.  Hoover  "playing  politics 
with  human  misery." 

When  my  resolution  to  study  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
a  hand-picked  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Republican  leaders,  and  they  came  out 
with  the  foregone  concliislon  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  necessary.  I  filed  a  minority 
report. 

When  the  economic  situation  became  so 
bad  that  Congress  finally  passed  my  bill  for 
public  employment  offices.  It  was  pocket 
vetoed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

When  I  talked  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  about  relief  expenditures  he  said  to 
me:  "But.  Senator,  If  we  do  this  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  will  go  down  and  bonds  may 
decline  by  half  a  point."  I  said  to  him :  "Mr. 
Secretary,  where  will  the  bonds  go  if  himian 
misery  and   neglect  produce  a  revolution?" 

By  the  end  of  1932,  after  3  Republican  ad- 
ministrations In  a  row — Harding.  Coolidge, 
Hoover — unemployment  stood  at  16.000,000  or 
more.  Bank  failures  and  business  failures 
reached  the  largest  volume  in  history.  Homes 
were  foreclosed  at  a  rate  of  more  than  1.000  a 
day.  Agriculture  was  In  ruins,  and  the  farm- 
ers were  tempted  to  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands.  Our  total  national  income  had 
fallen  off  by  almost  60  percent. 

When  a  nonpartisan  coalition.  In  which  I 
Joined,  finally  sponsored  and  enacted  a  relief 
bill  one  of  the  Republican  leaders  said:  "Fu- 
ttire  historians  will  date  the  beginning  of  the 
decline  of  the  republic  from  the  passage  of 
this  measure." 

When  the  veterans  of  the  Pirst  World  War — 
the  fathers  of  the  boys  who  will  soon  be  com- 
ing home  to  look  for  Jobs — marched  to  Wash- 
ington to  ask  their  Government  what  could 
be  done  to  give  them  a  chance  to  work  they 
were  met  with  bayonets. 

This  was  the  Hoover  depression — the  de- 
pression that  Mr.  Dewey,  being  a  young  man. 
has  somehow  forgotten  to  remember. 

Then  Roosevelt  became  President — and 
what  a  change  took  place.  The  banks  re- 
opened, protected  by  deposit  Insurance — and 
they  stayed  open.  Business  came  out  of  the 
red — and  it  never  went  into  the  red  again. 
Home  owners  got  a  breathing  spell  and  • 
chance  to  reduce  their  debts  in  an  orderly 
fashion — and  they  have  proceeded  since  with- 
out interruption  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
home  Indebtedness  and  to  make  their  homes 
more  secure.  Employment  commenced  to 
rise — and  it  continued  to  rise.  In  1937,  It  Is 
true,  there  was  a  receasion.  But  Instead  of 
pretending  It  didnt  exist,  or  getting  into  a 
panic  of  fear  and  doing  nothing — like  the 
previous  Republican  administration  —  the 
Roosevelt  administration  took  prompt  action 
to  avert  a  crisis.  And  the  danger  was 
averted. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  paralyzed  and 
palsied  economy  which  Mr.  Hoover  left  us  was 
restored  to  perfect  health  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration.  But  we  do  claim— 
the  facts  do  prove — that  our  policies  re> 
stored  an  Increasing  measure  at  economic 


good.  We  can  achieve  an  even  better  health 
In  our  economy  after  the  war.  This  will  re- 
quire Improvements  In  our  policies,  in  the 
In  the  light  of  experience.  But  we  cannot 
turn  the  task  over  to  pseudo-practitioners 
who  disregard  experience,  and  who  believe 
that  we  can  have  prosperity  just  by  sound- 
ing exuberant. 

I  therefore  brand  as  a  blatant  distortion 
of  the  facta,  the  statement  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  that  the  Hoover  de- 
pression was  continued  In  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  his  statement  that 
It  took  a  war  to  get  us  out. 

Let  me  say  Just  this  about  the  Republican 
story  that  the  depression  lasted  until  the 
present  war  commenced:  At  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  If  the  state  of  our  economic 
health  and  the  state  of  our  public  morale 
had  been  at  the  abysmally  low  levels  that 
Republican  policies  dragged  us  down  to  in 
1932.  then  we  could  never  have  accomplished 
the  marvelous  feats — on  the  battlefield  and 
in  the  factory — that  we  have  accomplished 
so  quickly  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  say  to  you  that  It  is  a  sham  and  a  de- 
lusion to  try — as  the  Republicans  are  try- 
ing— to  separate  Roosevelt's  domestic  record 
from  his  war  record.  If  he  had  not  been 
so  great  a  President  before  the  war,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  great  a  Commander 
in  Chief  during  the  war.  We  need  the  great- 
ness that  he  has  shown,  both  as  President 
and  as  Conmiander  in  Chief,  for  the  making 
of  peace  and  for  the  immediately  pressing 
problems  of  transition  from  a  war  economy 
to  a  peace  economy.  And  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  reelect .  Roosevelt  in  No- 
vember. 

During  the  years  from  1933  to  1939,  be- 
tween the  end  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second  World  War,  we  in  the 
United  States  did  not  only  achieve  recovery. 
Under  Roosevelt,  we  also  achieved  reform. 

We  strengthened  our  banking  system,  and 
provided  parity  for  agriculture. 

We  laid  the  foundations  for  social  se- 
curity— unemployment  insurance,  old-age 
Insurance  and  pensions,  retirement  for  rail- 
road workers,  aid  for  the  old  and  the  or- 
phaned and  the  crippled  and  the  blind. 

We  prohibited  malpractices  and  deception 
In  the  stock  exchanges. 

We  returned  our  great  national  resources 
to  the  people,  and  we  commenced  programs 
for  their  orderly  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  built  useful  public  works — schools,  tun- 
nels, hospitals,  bridges.  We  devoted  these 
to  the  public  welfare. 

We  commenced  to  clear  slums  and  pro- 
vide low-rent  housing.  We  wrote  a  Nation- 
wide law,  protecting  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively,  free  from 
the  yellow-dog  contract,  the  company-domi- 
nated union,  the  discriminatory  discharge, 
and  the  labor  spy. 

We  made  this  collective  bar^ntnlng  law 
stick  by  enforcing  it  through  administrative 
boards  and  In  the  court,  right  on  through 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  entered  this  war  with  all  these  humani- 
tarian measures  on  the  statute  books.  Dur- 
ing the  war  we  have  kept  them  all  in  effect. 
We  have  not  yielded  to  those  who  sought  to 
make  the  war  an  excuse  for  reaction.  We 
have  proved  that  the  strength  of  democracy- 
based  upon  the  well-being  of  all  the  people — 
Is  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  dictators. 

Now  that  victory  Is  so  near,  now  that  the 
problems  of  peace  and  post-war  prosperity  are 
so  closely  upon  us,  I  ask  you  this  question  In 
all  fairness:  Does  It  sound  plausible,  does  it 
make  good  sense,  to  turn  over  the  leadership 
In  our  national  affairs,  or  In  our  world  rela- 
tions, to  the  Republican  Party? 

Should  the  making  of  the  peace  and  the 
establishment  of  International  cooperation  to 


prevent  aggression,  be  entrusted  to  the  Re-  • 
publican  leadership's  leadership,  most  of 
whom  were  isolationists  until  the  fall  of 
France,  some  of  whom  remained  Isolationists 
until  the  morning  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  some 
of  whom  are  secretly  courting  the  support  of 
isolationist  groups  even  today? 

Should  the  post-war  expansion  of  social 
security  and  other  humanitarian  measures 
be  left  to  the  Republican  leadership — a  lead- 
ership which  opposed  these  measures  for 
years,  which  fought  them  first  In  Congress 
and  then  in  the  courts,  and  which  now  at 
election  time  in  assuring  the  public  that  they 
hHve  been  in  favor  of  these  measiurea  all 
along? 

Should  the  most  vital  post-war  problem  of 
all.  the  creation  of  a  stable  economy,  the  de- 
velopment of  Job  opportunities  for  all.  the 
maintenance  of  production  and  national  In- 
come at  the  high  levels  which  the  war  has 
proved  to  be  attainable — should  these  vital 
problems  be  left  to  a  leadership  who  talk 
about  what  they  call  a  Roosevelt  depression, 
and  who  continue  to  act  like  Mr.  Hoover? 

If  any  of  you  think  that  the  leopard  haa 
now  commenced  to  change  his  spots,  here  is 
the  Republican  record: 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress,  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  more  effective  system  of 
nation-wide  unemployment  Insurance  was 
defeated  by  the  party  opposition  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership. 

A  proposal  to  create  matAilnery  for  sys- 
tematic post-war  planning,  to  provide  full 
emp'-oyment  through  encouragements  to  the 
expansion  of  Industry  and  through  public 
works  where  necessary,  was  defeated  through 
the  party  opposition  of  the  Republican  lead- 
ership. 

A  proposal  to  set  up  systematic  vocational 
training  and  Job  placements  for  war  work- 
ers, was  defeated  through  the  party  opposi- 
tion of  the  Republican  leadership. 

I  have  not  heard  the  Republican  candidate 
for  President  repudiating  this  reactionary 
leadership,  or  seeking  to  guide  It  along  differ- 
ent paths.  -I  have  heard  Mr.  Dewey  claiming 
credit  for  how  harmoniously  he  could  work 
with  this  leadership,  particularly  in  the  Con- 
gress. If  he  were  elected  President.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Dewey  would  work  hand-in-hand 
with  this  reactionary  leadership — very  har- 
moniously Indeed — but  as  to  the  objectives 
for  which  they  would  work  together.  I  leave 
that  to  you  to  figure  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
record. 

Do  not  allow  yotu'selves  to  be  misled  or 
shaken  by  the  ftUmlnatlons  of  the  reaction- 
aries protesting  against  the  Interest  which 
working  men  and  women  are  displaying  in 
the  coming  election.  You  do  not  stand  alone. 
You  have  on  your  side  all  others  who  believe 
in  liberal  and  progressive  government — who 
are  against  the  placement  of  special  interests 
above  the  general  Interest — and  who  are  de- 
termined that  the  disastrous  reaction  which 
resulted  from  the  return  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  power  after  the  last  World  War  shall 
not  be  repeated. 

Our  war-production  record  guarantees  a 
higher  standard  of  living  after  the  war.  a 
more  complete  social  security,  a  greater 
amount  of  leisure,  a  fuller  measure  of  oppor- 
tunities for  good  health  and  good  education, 
and  a  better  standard  of  housing.  All  these 
are  within  our  grasp  If  we  act  vigilantly  to 
preserve  our  past  gains,  and  act  wisely  to 
enlarge  our  progress.  This  means  that  we 
must  work  vigorously  to  get  out  every  possi- 
ble vote  for  Roosevelt  and  other  liberal  and 
progressive  candidates.  This  Is  the  very  least 
we  can  do  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our 
fighting  men.  who  are  entitled  to  come  home 
to  the  best  opportunities  that  America  can 
possibly  give  them. 


Army  Enfioeers  Accoaiplisk  the  Impos- 
sible OB  tbe  War  Fronts  and  tbe  Home 
Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVB 

Wednesday.  Septembei  20. 1944 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  the  most  glorious  pages  in  the  history 
of  otir  country  are  being  written  by  the 
Army  engineers,  and  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  say  something  about  the  maimer 
in  which  they  are  accomplishing  the  im- 
possible on  the  war  fronts  and  on  the 
home  front,  as  they  have  been  doing 
since  the  very  earliest  days  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 

As  an  architect  and  a  public-works 
official  in  Brooklyn,  I  have  had  close  as- 
sociation with  members  of  the  engineer- 
ing profession  most  of  my  life.  Today 
many  of  the  men  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted  are  wearing  the  Insignia  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  while  serving 
conspicuously  on  all  fronts. 

Men  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  in 
the  forefront  of  every  battlefield  and 
every  beachhead,  clearing  the  way  for 
the  other  troops,  guiding  the  invasion 
parties,  removing  mines  and  booby  traps, 
building  roads  and  advance  landing 
fields  under  direct  fire  of  the  enemy,  re- 
pairing or  building  bridges,  destroying 
enemy  fortifications  with  demolitions  or 
their  magic  bulldozers,  and  performing  a 
thousand  and  one  other  dangerous  but 
absolutely  necessary  jobs  to  pave  the  way 
to  victory. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Army  engineers  Is 
something  with  which  every  American 
should  be  famiUar.  They  have  demon- 
strated in  the  past  and  they  are  doing 
even  more  today  to  prove  that  there  Is 
no  such  word  as  "impossible"  when  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  handed  a  Job. 
Whatever  is  needed  the  Army  engineers 
ccomplish  in  spite  of  hazards  and  handi- 
caps, and  they  usually  accomplish  it  well 
ahead  of  record  time. 

Just  the  other  day.  Lt.  Gen.  Mark 
aark.  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  cited  for  battle  hon- 
ors two  of  his  Fifth  Army  Engineer  Com- 
bat Battalions,  the  Forty-eighth  and  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth.  It  seems 
that  during  the  early  assault  days  a  task 
force  was  assigned  to  capture  and  main- 
tain supply  lines,  to  smash  over  ob- 
stacles, natural  and  man-made,  to  pore 
the  way.  to  bulldoze  the  way.  with  fire 
and  steel  raining  down  on  them— Just 
normal  engineering  tasks  is  the  way  they 
put  it.  Then,  when  an  enemy  break- 
through threatened,  they  went  in  at  the 
flanks  with  the  Infantry,  doing  a  fighting 
Job  in  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  engi- 
neers, untU  the  hiU  was  swept  of  the 
enemy,  and  another  obstacle  was  elimi- 
nated on  the  way  to  Berlin. 

In  all  the  history  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, dating  back  to  the  days  of  George 
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Washington,  this  branch  of  the  service 
biks  provided  many  of  our  most  famous 
generals  and  leaders.  In  peacetime  these 
same  men  have  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment, of  the  country.  They  opened  up 
the  West,  they  developed  our  harbors  and 
ports;  they  directed  the  improvement  of 
our  waterways;  they  pioneered  in  flood 
control  and  solved  other  engineering  i 
problems  which  won  public  acclaim. 

Modern  war.  more  than  ever  before  In 
history.  Is  essentially  an-engineer's  war. 
It  is  an  engineering  problem  from  start 
to  finish,  and  the  Army  engineers  not 
only  help  to  solve  the  problems  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  they  clear  the  way 
straight  through  to  and  into  the  eilany 


done,  but  when  it  was  timed  over  to 


There  have  been  many  notable  in- 
stances in  the  present  war.  besides  the 
one  already  mentioned,  which  prove  that 
General  Pershing  was  speaking  the  un- 
varnished truth  when  he  said  "The  sci- 
entist s£id  it  could  not  be  done,  but  the 
damn  fool  engineer  didn't  know  that— 
so  he  Just  went  ahead  and  did  it." 

Hitler  and  his  generals  declared  time 
and  again  that  the  coast  of  France  could 
not  be  invaded,  but  the  engineers  landed 
on  the  beaches  and  parachuted  onto  the 
fields,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  troops 
and  planes,  to  prove  what  happens  to  a 
Nazi  impregnable  wall,  when  it  is  hit  by 
an  Irresistible  force,  spearheaded  by 
Army  engineers. 

The  engineers  cleared  away  obstruc- 
tions and  entanglements,  cleared  away 
mines  and  booby  traps,  bulldozed  con- 
orete  utrong-polnts  and  maChine-gun 
ntrtt.  prepared  airfields  for  the  landing 
of  planes  and  air-borne  troop*,  repaired 
port  faciUUra  and  built  roads,  often  un- 
dtr  hMvy  fire,  where  they  had  to  Aiht 
M  well  AS  worki 

Truly,  no  br»neh  of  thf  servlots  has 
•tntrtbiited  more  to  the  war  effort,  on 
llie  battle  fronU.  or  rn  ihi>  home  front, 
than  ihs  Corps  of  Euit\nwtn.  In  •vwf 
theater  of  operation*,  wh«revor  Amerl- 
etn  troops  are  enfagtd.  Army  englnMri 
are  In  tlM  fonfroU  flMrtnf  the  way  for 
our  troops,  M  tlMf  wnre  heea  doing  In 
•very  wtr  In  whleh  our  country  has  betn 
iMiMd  tlnee  Oeorie  Washington'*  day, 

fJM  M  Is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Army  engineers  have  made  a  record  for 
ipllihing  the  Impossible  in  peace- 
whlch,  while  not  often  so  well- 
or  so  glamorous  M  their  wartime 
Moonpllshments.  has  certainly  played 
an^^Jntegral  part  In  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  and  is  some- 
thing which  adds  additional  luster  to 
the  Insignia  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Essayons  buttons,  with  the  tur- 
reted  castle,  have  been  a  distinctive  part 
of  the  uniform  of  (he  Corps  of  Engineers 
since  back  in  the  days  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  record  of  the  men  who  have 
been  privileged,  and  had  the  honor  of 
wearing  the  insignia,  proves  that  they 
have  not  only  lived  up  to  the  engineer's 
motto,  which  translated  means  "Let  us 
try."  but  they  have  truly  demonstrated 
on  many  occasions  that  "the  difficult  they 
do  at  once,  the  impossible  they  do  far 
ahead  of  record  tlme.** 

For  many  years  the  Panama  Canal 
was  one  of  the  Jobs  that  couldn't  be 


the  corps  of  Engineers 
was  built  in  record  time. 


Jne  big  ditch 
Another  ex- 


ifas  an  impos- 
inow,  muskeg. 


apie  of  more  recent  date  \f  as  the  Alaska 
Military  Highway,  which 
sible  venture,  because  of 
year-aroimd  frozen  eartt,  mud,  forest 
and  terrain,  but  the  Arny  engineers, 
handed  the  Job,  said,  'Tt  i  lall  be  done." 
and  it  was— 1,600  miles  o  it,  on  sched- 
ule.   In  17  days  under  en  my  fire  Army 


engineers  built  more  mile 
the  squashy  muck  of  Attu 
had  built  in  11  months. 
It  used  to  take  weeks 


of  road  over 
than  the  Japs 


even  months, 
to  build  landing  fields,  i  ngineers  fixed 
that.  They  developed  stee  landing  mats. 
Landing  in  Sicily  with  the  invasion 
troops.  Army  engineers  bi  lit  a  complete 
airfield  in  24  hours.  In  12  lays  the  Army 
engineers  partially  damned 
mouth  of  a  creek  on  the 
Island  in  the  Aleutians,  bul  dozed  a  heavy 
fill  into  the  lagoon,  covere  d  it  with  steel 
mat,  and  turned  it  over  ^he  Air  Forces 
as  a  usable  air  strip. 

The  first  descriptions  6t 
of  Prance  on  D-day  stated  that  "Men 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  baved  the  way 
for  the  successful  thrus  .  Under  fire 
of  the  German  88'8  the  enj  ineers  cleared 
the  way  for  the  Infantr;'  through  the 
Inundated  areas,  enabling  the  Americans 
to  reach  high  ground  and  push  on." 

In  the  early  days  wheii  we  were  en- 
gaged In  the  battle  for  independence, 
Army  engineers  played  an  important 
part  in  the  winning  of  th  >  war. 

The  first  Chief  of  Ini  Ineers  of  the 
Army— Col.  William  Grid  ley  of  Massa- 
chusetts—was  appointed  In  June  1775, 
after  Congress  had  enacts  1  legislation  to 
the  effect  "that  there  be  one  Chief  of 
Inglneers  of  the  Army  n  a  sepgrate 
d(»partmfnt,  and  two  u  istants  under 
him:  that  the  pay  of  the  :htef  of  Bngl- 
neeri  be  MO  i  month,  gm  the  pty  of  his 
gmigtaolg  ggeh  190  per  m  nth/' 

Thtrt  were  severgl  ti  ented  Frenoh 
gnfliMfrg  who  served  w  th  dUtinctlon 
and  wtoogg  help,  both  »s  t  cttcal  advlseri 
and  gg  gnglneers,  proved  if  tnealeulgble 
value  to  General  Washln  (ton,  Notable 
of  mention  among  thos<  who  aocom- 
panled  Major  du  Portall  of  the  Royal 
French  Corps  of  Bnglneei  i  to  this  coun- 
try was  Captain  LYnfan  .  who  In  later 
years  was  responsible  for  he  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Before  Major  General  du  Portall  de- 
parted for  France  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war.  he  drew  up— a  I  Washington's 
request — a  plan  for  a  pe  manent  Corps 
of  Engineers.  To  meet  he  needs  of  a 
new  country  without  suffl<  lent  funds,  but 
vulnerable  to  attack,  he  p  oposed  a  com- 
bined corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers. 
This  recommendation  wa5  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  technical  tr  dnlng  and  the 
knowledge  of  siege  and  iefense  of  the 
two  arms  was  so  relat  >d  that  great 
economy  could  be  effectec  for  the  Infant 
country  tn  developing  and  training  a 
corps  of  officers  and  enlist  k1  men  capable 
of  handling  either  artille^  or  engineer- 
ing projects. 

In  17M,  Congress  caus4  d  to  be  set  up 
"a  corps  of  artillerists  jnd  engineers" 
consisting  of  a  regiment  jwith  four  bat- 
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tallons  of  four  companies  each,  but  on 
March  10, 1802,  a  congressional  act,  pro- 
viding for  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Army,  set  up  a  separate  Corps  of 
Engineers — a  small  corps,  but  a  separate 
one.  The  new  corps  was  stationed  at 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  where 
the  engineers,  as  a  result  of  Revolution- 
ary battles,  had  already  built  a  tradition. 
In  addition  to  its  other  functions  under 
this  act,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  also 
to  organize  and  operate  a  military  acad- 
emy, and  thus  the  Military  Academy  was 
bom  to  number  among  those  who  were 
educated  there  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious men  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Up  until  1866,  operation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  remained  an  engineer 
function,  and  although  it  became  a 
school  for  general  officer  training,  there 
still  remains  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  corps  and  the  academy. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  corps  It 
was  composed  of  officers  and  West  Point 
cadets,  engineer  soldiers  being  provided 
only  when  an  emergency  arose,  as  in 
1812,  when  a  company  of  engineers  was 
organized  for  service  along  the  Niagara 
frontier.  In  1821  this  company  was  abol- 
ished and  officers  alone  carried  on  imtU 
1846,  when  war  developed  between  the 
United  States  an(J  Mexico  over  the  ques- 
tion of  Texas. 

The  War  with  Mexico  in  1846  forms  an 
especially  bright  chapter  In  the  hlstpry 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  Congre^is  authorized  the 
forming  of  Company  A,  Engineers.  Capt. 
Alexander  J.  Swift  commanded  It  In  the 
MexloAH  campaigns;  and  when  the  roll 
Is  oftlled  of  engineers  who  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  Mexican  War  It  reads 
like  g  roster  of  famous  Union  gnd  Con* 
federgU  gengrtlg  of  the  Civil  Wgr. 
Among  thgfg  werg  Cot,  Joseph  O.  Totten, 
the  Civil  Wgr  Chief  of  Inglnegri;  Ogpt. 
Robert  I.  Lh.  Seoond  Lt.  Oeorfg  B.  Mo- 
Olellgn.  First  Lt.  Xsggo  I.  ftgpheng.  First 
Lt,  Henry  W,  Kgileolc,  Second  Lt,  Oeorgg 
O.  Mggde,  First  Lt.  F.  O.  T.  Beaureggrd. 
•eeond  Lt.  John  Fope,  teeond  Lt,  John  C. 
Fremont,  and  Capt,  ,*oseph  I.  Johnaton, 
Company  A  served  so  brilliantly 
throughout  the  Mexican  War  that  It  was 
not  mustered  out  after  the  war,  and  from 
It  grew  the  First  Battalion,  and  then 
more  battalions  and  the  famous  First 
Engineer  Regiment,  which  served  with 
equal  distinction  In  all  subsequent  wars, 
and  is  serving  overseas  today. 

Really,  nothing  I  can  say  will  ade- 
quately describe  the  heroic  and  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  in  action  of  the 
Army  engineers,  but  maybe  some  under- 
standing of  the  service  they  are  render- 
ing may  be  had  if  I  insert  here  copies  of 
citations  which  show  why  and  how  the 
First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  won 
battle  honors  three  times  in  Africa  and 
Europe.  These  citations  surely  warrant 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  citations  follow: 

The  First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  la 
cited  for  outstanding  performance  of  duty  in 
action.  The  First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
was  assigned  the  difficult  missions  of  recon- 
noltering  and  seizing  areas  from  which  an 
attack,  scheduled  for  March  17,  1943,  could  b« 
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launched  on  Oafs*.  Tunisia,  and  of  recon- 
structing and  repairing  a  road  over  which 
thousands  of  assault  troops  could  travel.  De> 
■pite  persistent  hostile  artillery  and  mortar 
fire  and  Intermittent  sniper  action,  the  re- 
moval of  numerous  antitank  and  antljjerson- 
nel  mines  employed  by  the  enemy  for  delay- 
ing action  was  essential.  In  Its  advance,  the 
battalion  encountered  demolished  bridges, 
road  blocks,  and  giant  craters,  all  heavily 
mined  and  booby-trapped,  and  working  par- 
ties were  continually  strafed  by  enemy  air- 
craft and  attacked  by  enemy  tank  and  mfan- 
try  formations:  yet  the  personnel  of  this  bat- 
talion heroically  continued  their  task  and. 
displaying  a  signal  efficiency  and  splendid 
energy  and  spirit,  pushed  35  miles  beyond  our 
outposts  and  seized  vital  assembly  areas. 
Meanwhile  with  unique  resourcefulness,  they 
constructed  70  miles  of  new  road  to  these  as- 
sembly areas  over  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
wad  is  of  Bled  es  Zemla.  As  the  construction 
neared  completion,  torrential  spring  rains 
swept  away  miles  of  the  new  road  that  had 
been  built  In  the  wadls.  Undismayed,  the 
battalion  continued  fighting  off  enemy  at- 
tacks and  by  ceaseless  day  and  night  labor 
rebuilt  the  roads,  so  that  the  attack  could  be 
made  as  planned.  The  only  Allied  troops  in 
this  stretch  of  no-man's  land,  the  First  En- 
gineer Combat  Battalion  covered  the  forward 
movement  of  our  attacking  forces,  protected 
the  detrucking  and  assembly  areas  and 
cleared  mines  ahead  of  assault  troops  launch- 
ing the  attack  on  Qafsa.  This  battalion  has 
fought  and  endured  the  rigors  of  campaign 
with  superb  indifference  to  anything  except 
the  determination  to  go  forward  to  display 
its  courage  end  resolution  to  the  enemy.  The 
First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  contributed 
gloriously  to  the  successful  advance  of  our 
forces  which  culminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  In  north  Africa. 

Th«  First  Bnglneer  Combat  Battalion  U 
Cited  for  outstanding  performance  of  duty  in 
sotinn.  During  the  Tunisian  Oanpatgn  th« 
First  Bnginrer  Combat  Battalion  Was  as- 
signed thi*  task  of  removing  numerous  road 
block*,  obstHClM,  snd  mine  niidA  hindsrinf 
th*  adVNitct  of  nur  stasult  troops,  Mln«l 
Utera  MkilKully  olvarrd  within  sight  of  ths 
Sftemy  stid  vU»n  without  infantry  auppo't, 
Despite  iruiumDrnblt  sniltsnk  snd  sntipar* 
s<miisl  miHM  and  many  damolUltma  «m« 
ployMi  l)y  lbs  enemy  (or  dslNyins  Mtion,  ihs 
FIrit  Kiiginvsr  Oombst  Battaliuit  upssdlly  rs< 
eeBDoltered  end  reeenetnisted  res4«  and  by* 
psssMi  under  intsnss  enemy  artillery  and 
small'Srma  flrs  which  resultsd  In  asvers  \(me» 
of  trobpa,  On  several  occasions  ths  First  Bn- 
glnesr  Combat  Battalion  was  ussd  as  s  eoro* 
bat  team  when  the  Infantry  hsd  bsen  eom« 
BUttsd  and  no  raaervea  were  available.  Ths 
Bnglnsers  tklllfully  and  speedily  executed 
their  tasks  and  materlblly  assisted  the  First 
Infantry  Division  in  accomplishing  its  mis- 
sion. The  outstanding  performance  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  unit  under  excep- 
tionally difficult  and  hazardous  conditions 
exemplifies  their  deep  devotion  to  duty  and 
the  high  traditions  of  the  Army. 

The  First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  is 
cited  for  outstanding  performance  of  duty  In 
action.  The  First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion 
took  part  In  the  assault  on  the  coast  of  France 
on  June  6.  1944.  with  the  mission  of  perform- 
ing engineering  work  necessary  to  allow  as- 
sault forces  to  breach  coastal  defenses  and 
exploit  the  bridgehead.  Burdened  with  heavy 
loads  of  explosives  and  engineer  equipment, 
the  unit  came  ashore  under  artillery,  anti- 
tank, mortar,  rifle  grenade,  machine-gun  and 
small-arms  fire.  Despite  heavy  casualties  and 
continuous  enemy  fire,  the  First  Engineer 
Combat  Battalion  with  courageous  determi- 
nation cleared  gaps  and  barbed  wire  and  mine 
fields  to  gain  the  beach.    Working  at  times 


ahead  of  the  Infantry,  the  Engineers  cleared 
a  beach  exit  through  antitank  ditches,  road 
blocks,  and  mine  fields  and  opened  a  vehicle 
transit  are:  Inland.  Until  the  morning  of 
June  7.  1944.  this  beach  exit  was  the  only 
one  In  operation.  For  24  hours,  all  task  fore* 
tanks,  supporting  weapons,  and  vehicles  that 
were  unloaded  passed  through  this  one  exit. 
Mine  detector  teams  and  road  repair  parties 
cleared  Inland  roads  aggressively,  at  times, 
engaging  enemy  infantry,  capturing  prisoners, 
and  obtaining  valuable  information  concern- 
ing enemy  Installations.  Mine  fields  and 
barbed  wire  were  Installed  under  fire  In  front 
of  our  Infantry  defense  positions  Inland. 
While  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  outskirts  of 
Caumont,  the  Engineers  entered  the  city 
under  enemy  artillery  shelling,  extinguished 
great  fires,  demolished  tottering  buildings, 
and  cleared  the  streets  of  debris.  The  ex- 
traordinary heroism  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  First  Engineer  Combat  Battalion  and 
their  foresight  and  technical  skill  under  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous  conditions  were  a  ma- 
terial contribution  to  the  establishment  of 
the  bridgehead  and  exemplify  the  highest 
standards  of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 

These  citations  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  work  of  one  engineer  unit.  Today 
there  are  more  than  1,800  engineer  troop 
units,  most  of  them  already  overseas 
and  on  the  job  for  victory. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  in  wartime  have  been  out- 
standing, but  no  less  remarkable  and  oft- 
times  heroic  have  been  its  record  in 
times  of  peace. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record:  The  War  of 
1812  had  emphasized  for  American-born 
youths  the  Importance  of  engineering 
knowledge,  and  either  through  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  warfare  or  by  train- 
ing that  was  now  available  at  West  Point 
or  other  colleges  which  had  been  started, 
the  Corps  of  Inglneers  wai  beginning  to 
take  root— and  it  wm  pgoullarly  a  demo- 
crgtlc  Amerlogfi  body,  gg  it  hgs  rgmgined 
up  to  the  prgggnt. 

While  other  brgnohei  of  thg  Aimy  mgy 
seemingly  have  had  only  wartime  funo- 
tionn,  more  gn4  more  the  engineer m  were 
adding  pggogtlme  functions  to  tholr  lUt 
ut  servtoee.  They  built  toads,  widened 
river  channels,  dug  oangls,  mglntained 
tlie  Lighthouse  fervlee,  and  made  topo- 
graphic and  geodetic  surveys.  These 
peacetime  duties  increased  In  the  lusty, 
growing  years  of  our  Nation  which  fol- 
lowed the  Mexican  War,  when  the  fron- 
tiers were  being  relentlessly  and  reck- 
lessly rolled  westward. 

Had  the  fledgling  Corps  of  Engineers 
done  nothing  more  than  meet  the  mili- 
tary demands  made  upon  it,  It  would 
have  become  a  sound  military  organiza- 
tion on  the  European  model.  But  the 
corps  is  typically  American  and  during 
that  turbulent  first  half  century  of  our 
national  life,  it  emerged  as  something 
more  than  a  military  instrument.  It 
became  a  key  uiiit  in  the  development  of 
the  young  Nation's  resources,  a  prime 
factor  in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  dur- 
ing this  period  and  afterwards  came  un- 
der the  head  of  topographic  surveys  but 
was  in  reality  the  making  of  extensive 
explorations  into  the  West,  explorations 
which  more  and  more  l&id  the  f  oimdatlon 
for    westward    migration,    explorations 


which  were  almost  invariably  followed 
by  gigantic  road -building  undertakings. 

Particularly  Important  were  five  col- 
umns of  engineer  troops  sent  out  by 
Secretary  of  War  Jefferson  Davis,  In 
1853,  to  locate  possible  routes  for  a  trans- 
continental railroad.  Three  of  these 
columns  were  headed,  respectively,  by  Lt. 
George  B.  McClellan,  Lt.  John  Pope,  and 
Lt.  John  C.  Fremont.  Pour  of  these  five 
expeditions  located  routes  which  are  to- 
day identical  with  or  approximated  by 
the  Santa  Pe,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. Needless  to  point  out  what  the 
building  of  these  railroads  meant  in  the 
development  of  our  country. 

Comparatively  few  people  know  that 
many  of  the  outstanding  and  most  fa- 
mous structures  in  and  around  the  Na- 
tional Capital  are  monuments  to  the 
ability  of  the  Army  engineers.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  city 
of  Washington  was  laid  out  by  Major 
L'Enfant.  one  of  the  French  engineers 
who  served  under  the  Father  of  our 
Country;  but  it  was  surveyed  by  Andrew 
Ellicott.  professor  of  mathematics  at 
West  Point,  and  the  development  of  the 
city  plan  was  continued  thereafter  by 
Army  engineers. 

In  1867,  when  civilians  In  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  Washington  Monument 
fell  down  on  the  job  when  It  had  reached 
a  height  of  only  156  feet,  Army  engineers 
put  a  new  foundation  under  the  then 
existing  monument,  another  one  of  those 
seemingly  Impossible  jobs,  and  finished 
It  to  Its  full  height  of  555  feet. 

Among  other  famous  landmarks  con- 
structed by  the  Army  engineers  are  the 
Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Oovernment  Printing  OfRco.  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building,  the  Pout  OBee 
Building,  gnd  the  Lincoln  Mrmortal, 

The  pgrileipglion  of  rnginrer  offlreri 
in  the  building  of  privgte  railroftds  in 
the  egrly  yegri  of  thgt  esMntigl  mode  of 
trgnspertgtion  wgg  in  line  with  the  policy 
of  the  Nationgl  Oovernment  to  enoour- 
gge  such  developments  in  every  possible 
wgy.  Indeed,  without  the  loan  of  such 
trained  engineers,  buUdlnr^the  western 
railroads  might  well  have  been  delayed 
another  half  century  for  the  dearth  in 
America  of  scientifically  trained  men. 
In  any  event,  Army  engineers  went  ahead 
with  the  job,  biasing  the  trails,  locating 
lines,  and  superintending  the  construc- 
tion work.  Meanwhile  old  Company  A. 
Engineers,  having  acquitted  Itself  so  well 
In  Mexico,  returned  to  its  station  at  West 
Point  as  a  permanent  organization. 
With  West  Point  as  a  home  base,  the 
company  was  sent  into  the  West  on  mis- 
sion after  mission,  to  survey  a  bound- 
ary, to  locate  a  railway  line,  to  join  a 
campaign  against  the  Indians.  The 
hardiness  of  these  engineer  soldiers  is 
indicated  in  the  record  of  one  of  their 
trips  back  from  the  West— 1,100  miles 
marched  afoot  In  56  days,  one  of  the 
greatest  marches  of  military  history. 

In  1861,  with  the  War  between  the 
States  impending.  Congress  authorized 
the  establishment  of  three  additional  en- 
gineer companies.  If  Congress  had  any 
doubt  about  the  funds  it  was  pouring 
into  the  educaUon  of  Army  engineers. 
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the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  must  have 
fuDy  erased  it.  for  the  most  brilliant  of- 
ficers on  either  staff  proved  to  be  engi- 
neers graduated  from  West  Point.  In 
this  war  most  of  the  outstanding  young 
engineer  officers  of  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign found  themselves  commanding 
armies,  directing  campaigns,  as  Lee, 
McCIellan,  Pope,  Meade,  and  others. 
There  are  also  many  attestations  to  the 
versatility  and  valor  of  the  engineer 
troops  during  the  Civil  War  years. 

During,  the  same  period  another  great 
engineering  Job  in  which  Army  engineers 
had  a  full  finger  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  with  profound  politi- 
cal results.  This  was  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  to  California.  The  years 
following  the  end  of  the  War  between  the 
States  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  vast 
program  of  harbors  and  rivers  improve- 
ment, and  many  outstanding  accom- 
plishments, as  for  example,  detailed  sxir- 
vey  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  with  a  view 
to  flood -control  measures,  most  of  which 
have  been  carried  out  with  the  approval 
and  necessary  appropriations  by  the 
Congress. 

~  When  the  War  with  Spain  broke  out, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  was  ready  to 
fulfill  Its  mission  and  saw  action  in  the- 
aters scattered  from  Cuba,  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippine 
Usods. 

Ih  World  War  No.  1.  the  magnitude 
of  the  taaks  accomplished  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  in  Prance  staggers  the 
imagination  even  today.  Entire  ports 
had  to  be  built  or  rehabilitated.  The 
same  was  true  of  entire  ^ystems  of  rail- 
waj«  and  highways.  Great  depots  were 
established  and  sawmills,  quarrlei,  and 
factories  were  set  up  and  operated. 

Meanwhile,  up  at  the  front  other  en- 
gineer units  jvere  building  bridges,  re- 
pairing roads,  laying  out  fortifications, 
and  on  many  occasions  with  rifie  and 
bayonet  fighting  side  by  side  with  the 
infantry.  Answering  the  specialized  re- 
quirements of  the  French  and  British  was 
a  problem  toward  which  early  organiza- 
tion vas  aimed,  but  the  long-range  prob- 
lem of  supplying  engineer  service  for  a 
huge  expeditionary  force  involved  even 
more  seemingly  insurmovmtable  prob- 
lems. How  well  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
met  these  problems  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. Need'^ss  to  say,  they  accom- 
plished the  impossible  on  many  occa- 
sions and  the  work  they  did  was  in  keep- 
inf  with  the  very  best  traditions  of  the 
corpc 

In  the  present  global  war  the  Army 
engineers  are  making  history  not  only  on 
the  battle  fronts,  but  on  the  home  front. 

Now  that  the  war  has  reached  its  more 
advanced  stages,  military  construction  is 
a  problem  primarily  in  the  theaters  of 
operations:  but  the  emergency  construc- 
tion p.oiram  in  chis  country,  to  the 
greatest  extent  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
will  take  its  place  among  the  most  amaz- 
ing and  brilliant  pages  of  the  annals  of 
World  War  No.  2. 

The  War  Department's  $11,000,000,000 
construction  program  since  June  1940. 
Including  more  than  19,000  projects,  cod- 
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stitutes  the  greatest  Job  of  building  in 
history. 

This  program  has  Inch  ded  such  proj- 
ects as  camps,  hospitals,  medical  supply 
depots,  bomber  assembly  plants,  ordi- 
nance and  chemical  warfare  manufac- 
turing facilities,  air  basei  and  fields.  Air 
Force  technical  schools,  flying  schools, 
glider  schools,  training  1  istallatlons  for 
all  the  services,  ports  o'.  embarkation, 
harbor  defenses  and  for  ifications,  sup- 
ply depots,  and  necessary  highways,  rail- 
roads, bridges,  and  utillti*  s.  In  fact  there 
is  practically  no  type  of  c  onstruction  not 
represented  in  meeting  ti:  e  war  needs. 

About  one-fifth  of  this  vast  program 
was  defense  construction  placed  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Wartine  construction 
since  December  1941  anounts  to  about 
eight  and  one-half  billioi  i  dollars. 

At  the  beginning  of  t  le  defense  con- 
struction in  the  summsr  of  1940,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  j ,  field  organiza- 
tion, as  a  result  of  its  ( ivil  works  pro- 
gram, capable  of  exter  sive  expansion. 
The  first  projects  for  de  ense  to  test  the 
resiliency  of  this  organiz  itlon  were  those 
for  seaccast  fortificationi  and  harbor  de- 
fenses. Later,  when  Con  fress  authorized 
the  construction  and  dev  tlopment  of  air- 
ports most  of  the  plannir  g  and  construc- 
tion of  these  facilities  w(  re  added  to  the 
ah^ady  crowded  progran  i. 

Alter  the  destroyer  e^  change  In  Sep- 
tember 1940,  for  off-shore  bases,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  issigned  the  re- 
sponsibility of  designing  and  construct- 
ing the  Army  installati<  n  at  the  bases. 
They  consisted  of  air  b)  ses,  harbor  de- 
fenses, communication  md  supply  sys- 
tems, and  barracks,  mesa  halls,  and  other 
Installations  for  Army  g  irrisons.  These 
bases  extended  from  Newfoundland  to 
British  Guiana.  By  Dec  smber  1941  per- 
manent construction  w  is  completed  at 
six  bases,  and  construct  on  at  the  others 
was  well  imder  way. 

Other  construction  pr  »Jects  were  navi- 
gation and  fiood-contnil  improvements 
considered  vital  to  natimal  defense. 

Changing  requiremen;s  of  global  war 
Increased  the  scope  and  jurpose  of  many 
facilities.  The  magniti  de  of  the  work 
plus  the  high  speed  of  cc  nstruction  made 
the  supply  of  labor  fror  i  nearby  sources 
inadequate.  High  spee<  of  construction 
required  overtime  work,  of  times  at  re- 
duced efficiency.  In  mi  ny  cases,  multi- 
ple shifts  were  required  and  night  work 
slowed  down  because  of  madequate  light- 
ing. 

Shortages  of  material)  also  delayed  the 
work.  As  local  supplies  became  ex- 
hausted, it  became  necessary  to  pur 
chase  from  sources  at  i .  distance.  This 
procedure  sometimes  r  suited  In  over- 
taxing of  unloading  ti  cilities  and  the 
clogging  of  transportat  on  lines.  Diffi- 
culty after  difficulty  wss  met  and  over 
come  by  the  Army  enginjeers.  The  facili- 
ties were  built. 

The  accomplishment  <  )f  the  huge  tasks 
reflects  credit  not  onl]  upon  the  War 
Department  agencies,  but  also  upon 
every  element  of  the  coi  istructlon  Indus 
try  In  general.  In  all  i  rojects  in  which 
Uie  Corps  of  Kbglneer;  engaged  there 
was  mutual  understand  ing  of  the  basic 


problems,  and  singleness  of  purpose 
brought  full  cooperation  from  the  con- 
struction industry. 

Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
that  many  thousands  of  the  leading  engi- 
neers, contractors,  and  executives  of  the 
country's  private  construction  firms,  are 
now  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  a  very 
large  proportion  as  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Another  major  function  of  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  its  field  agen- 
cies during  the  war  is  the  acquisition  and 
disposal  of  the  Army's  real  estate. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
real  estate  acquistlon  program  has 
reached  a  total  of  22.322,540  acres,  in- 
volving 75.000  ownershijjs  at  a  cost  to  the 
Government  of  over  $400,000,OCO.  A  to- 
tal of  21,000  leases  have  been  negotiated 
at  an  aimual  rental  of  $56,000,000.  On 
these  properties  over  $14,000,000,000  has 
been  expended  In  construction,  rentals 
and  repairs. 

Nearly  6,000,000  acres  of  this  land  was 
either  purchased  or  condemned,  and 
over  16,000,000  acres  was  withdrawn  from 
other  Federal  holdings,  such  as  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  national  forests  and 
parks.  No  matter  where  projects  were 
located.  It  was  Inevitable  that  some  peo- 
ple would  be  inconvenienced  to  provide 
room  for  camp  sites,  airfields,  ordnance 
plants  and  hospitals— for  barracks,  load- 
ing piers,  fortifications  and  target 
ranges.  As  customary  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind  handled  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers, every  possible  step  was  taken  to 
hold  the  disturbance  of  inhabited  com- 
munities and  the  inconvenience  to  per- 
sons and  local  business  to  a  minimum. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  seeing  that  repairs  and  util- 
ities are  adequately  performed  at  all 
fixed  Installations.  The  complexity  of 
meeting  these  requirements  is  almost  be- 
yond comprehension.  For  example, 
these  services  have  been  supplied  at  troop 
Installations  with  a  combined  population 
at  one  time  of  5.500.000  men  and  women, 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  combined  pop- 
ulations of  Boston.  Pittsburgh.  St.  Louis, 
San  Franclcso.  New  Orleans.  Baltimore, 
and  Washington. 

Tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  procures, 
stores,  maintains  and  distributes  a  vast 
volume  of  engineer  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Seme  300,000  Items  of  Issue  are 
included,  and  the  rate  of  purchase  has 
reached  nearly  $2,000,000,000  annually. 

Still  another  important  responsibility 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  prepara- 
tion and  distribution  of  Army  maps. 
This  program  involves  thousands  of 
tons  of  maps — millions  of  maps  for  a 
single  operation.  When  the  war  started 
there  were  few  maps  available  of  any 
military  value  of  most  of  the  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  global  war;  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  material  was  gathered  and 
maps  prepared  for  the  use  of  our  Army 
and  those  of  our  allies  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  colorful,  heroic,  and  really 
remarkable  accomplishments  in  the 
present  war.  Good  maps  win  battles 
and  bad  ones  lose  them,  especially  in 
modem  warfare.  The  right  kind  of 
maps  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 


place  are  absolutely  indispensable.  The  ' 
best  map  in  the  world  is  useless  for  a 
battle  if  it  is  a  few  minutes  late,  so  maps 
had  to  be  produced  with  utmost  speed. 
They  were  and  are  being  turned  out  at 
a  rate  which  smashes  all  map-making 
records.  The  Army  Map  Service  has 
added  and  is  adding  another  glorious 
page  to  the  history  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  for  more 
than  120  years,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  been  charged  with  the  Investi- 
gation of.  report  upon,  and.  after  au- 
thorization, the  execution  of  river  and 
harbor  work,  flood  control,  and  vast 
construction  projects.  During  this 
time  they  have  accumulated  a  great 
store  of  actual  experience  and  data  upon 
which  to  base  action. 

Th-;  corps  has  always  sought  a  solu- 
tion of  a  new  problem  ui)on  a  basis  of 
merit  alone,  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
without  sectional  preferment. 

The  corps  thoroughly  -eviews  all  facts 
and  data  in  connection  with  a  proposed 
project  as  a  basis  for  a  report  as  to  its 
feasibility  and  economic  desirability  or 
necessity.  Costs  are  carefully  weighed 
against  estimated  public  benefits,  thereby 
eliminating  many  projects  which  are 
without  sufficient  merit,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  the  position  of  meri- 
torious ones. 

While  it  Is  true  that  the  corps  has 
turned  down  two  out  of  every  three 
projects  submitted  to  them  for  Investi- 
gation and  report,  the  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  Congress  has  in  the  In- 
tegrity and  judgment  of  the  Army 
engineers  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
adverse  reports  are  made  the  reasons 
as  given  by  the  engineers  are  seldom  the 
subject  of  dispute. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  stands  so  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  boWi  the  Government  officials 
and  the  public  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
efficiency  and  the  honesty  of  the  Army 
engineer  has  become  proverbial.  And 
perhaps  another  reason  for  this  confi- 
dence lies  in  the  close  association  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  where 
the  motto  is  "Duty-Honor-Country." 
Duty — the  bed-rock  upon  which  their 
character  is  founded  and  their  careers 
are  built;  honor— the  barrier,  invisible 
and  invincible,  which  sets  the  bounds  of 
their  activities:  country— that  august, 
Godlike  mistress  to  whose  service  their 
lives  are  dedicated  and  for  whose  safety 
they  lay  down  their  lives  in  case  of  need. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
same  esprit  de  corps  is  shown  by  the 
officers  and  men  who  come  from  civil 
life  to  Join  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  service  of  our  country  in  emer- 
gencies. Practically  every  engineering 
and  contracting  organization  in  the 
country  has  furnished  engineering  of- 
ficers and  men  skilled  in  construction 
work,  who  have  added  materially  to  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Army  engineers. 
Truly,  no  group  of  engineers  in  this 
country  or  abroad  have  to  their  credit 
more  abundant  evidence  of  achievement 


than  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  ! 
Army.  | 

President  Roosevelt,  In  his  1941  Budget 
message,  very  wisely  said: 

The  war  Is  to  be  followed  by  peace,  and 
there  will  be  problems  of  peace  as  well  as 
problems  of  war. 

The  President  stated,  substantially, 
that  there  must  be  planning,  continued 
study,  and  continuous  investigations, 
with  reports,  so  there  would  be  available, 
following  the  war.  public-works  projects 
that  are  valuable  and  worth  while,  and 
that  these  projects  would  be  on  a  shelf, 
so  to  speak,  so  they  would  be  available 
after  the  emergency. 

Early  this  year  Maj.  Gen.  Eugene  Rey- 
bold.  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  stated  at  a 
hearing  on  the  river  and  harbor  bill 
before  the  congressional  committee,  in  a 
brief  summary  of  what  was  being  done 
by  his  department  In  preparation  for  the 
post-war  period,  that: 

Practically  all  of  our  flood-control  con- 
struction work  has  been  suspended  to  con- 
serve materials,  equlpnrent,  and  manpower 
for  the  war.  and  our  continuing  program  of 
authorized  investigation  has  been  greatly 
curtailed  for  the  same  reason. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  during  the  last  3  years 
carried  out  the  greatest  program  of  mili- 
tary construction  of  all  time,  it  has  also, 
without  interference  with  its  military  re- 
sponsibilities, given  considerable  measure 
of  careful  attention  to  advance  plannins; 
for  civil-works  construction  with  the 
purpose  of  having  completely  designed 
projects  ready  for  immediate  advertising 
for  bids  when  needed. 

I  am  told  that  the  War  Department  at 
the  present  time  has  a  backlog  of  poten- 
tial beneficial  post-war  Federal  improve- 
ments In  the  Interests  of  navigation,  fiood 
control,  and  water  uses  totaling  some 
$4,600,000,000.  These  projects  are  spread 
throughout  the  country.  Including  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Important  river  basins 
and  States.  The  navigation  improve- 
ments include  lock  and  dam  construction, 
dredging  and  rock  excavation,  bridge  con- 
struction, river  regulating  works,  and 
revetment  and  breakwater  construction. 
The  fiood-control  projects  Include  reser- 
voirs, both  single-purpose  and  multiple- 
purpose,  fiood  walls,  levees,  diversion 
channels,  channel  improvements,  and  re- 
lated works. 

A  portion  of  this  potential  program  of 
$4,600,000,000  will  require  further  author- 
izations by  Congress  as  well  as  appro- 
priations of  funds  before  detailed  plan- 
ning and  construction  can  be  Initiated. 
Authority  and  funds  have,  however,  been 
provided  for  proceeding  with  the  detailed 
plans  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
program.  Plans  and  specifications  have 
been  placed  under  way  for  projects  in 
this  program  with  a  total  value  of  slightly 
more  than  $1,000,000,000.  At  the  present 
time  these  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  completed  for  projects  with  a  total 
value  of  $350,000,000.  Congress  has  l>een 
generous  in  providing  funds  for  the  prep- 
aration of  plans  and  specifications  for 
these  projects,  and  it  is  expected  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  progress  the  plans  for 
the  $1,000,000,000  program  now  in  prog- 


ress will  be  completed  by  the  time  when 
actual  construction  can  be  placed  under 
way. 

In  other  words,  the  Army  engineers 
have  ready  for  Immediate  adverti.sing  for 
bids,  when  thi  day  comes,  a  substantial 
and  worth-while  shelf  of  projects  which 
can  be  started  without  the  usual  delays 
required  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications. 

In  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  Corps  of  Eacineers.  they  will  be  ready 
and  waiting  for  th:  all-clear  signal. 


Will  Federal  Speodiiig  Be  Curbed  Before 
We  Becone  Bankrupt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  maRO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  invrtved  the 
expenditure  of  bllUons  of  dollars  In  ex- 
cess of  the  tax  revenue  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Consequently,  the  deficits 
during  the  past  2  years  have  averaged 
almost  $5,000,000,000  monthly.  These 
expenditures  have  been  made  not  only 
for  the  actual  necessities  of  war.  Includ- 
ing ships,  planes,  munitions,  ordnance, 
clothing,  and  food,  but  there  have  been 
many  additional  demands  made  for  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States  to  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  United  Nations. 
Included  are  the  lend-lease  operations, 
under  which  more  than  $30,000,000,000 
already  have  been  allocated  to  our  allies. 
The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  program,  which  is 
now  getting  under  way,  will  probably  re- 
quire at  least  a  $2,000,000,000  contribu- 
tion from  our  country,  although  the  War 
Department,  in  its  current  appropriation, 
was  given  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars for  relief  of  peoples  in  liberated 
areas. 

During  the  past  few  months,  confer- 
ences have  been  held  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  consider  post-war  problems,  such 
as  the  proper  distribution  of  food  com- 
modities among  all  nations,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  $8,800,000,000  Interna- 
tional monetary  fund  to  stabilize  post- 
war currencies,  and  a  $9,000,000,000  bank 
for  international  reconstruction  and  in- 
vestment. All  of  these  programs  will  re- 
quire extensive  financial  rescurces;  and 
It  is  noteworthy  that,  out  of  these  con- 
ferences, have  come  indications  that  the 
United  States  will  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  most  of  the  fimds. 

While  Americans  recognize  that  our 
coimtry  must  play  a  vital  and  important 
part  in  world  rehabilitation  after  fight- 
ing ceases,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
restore  stability  and  to  Insure  security 
and  peace.  It  Is  necessary  to  assume  a 
realistic  attitude  if  we  are  to  prevent  the 
financial  collapse  ol  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 
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There  axipeftrs  to  be  a  misapprehuisiOB 
concerning  the  financial  status  of  the 
Unit<fd  States  and  other  United  Nations, 
particularly  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
June  30. 1944— the  date  on  which  reliable 
data  are  available— the  Ui^ted  Kingdom 
had  been  engaged  in  the  war  58  months — 
or  about  twice  as  long  as  the  United 
States — but  it  is  timely  to  note  that  the 
national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  $82,362,420,000:  while  on 
the  same  date  our  own  public  debt,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury  Department,  was 
$202.626.000.000 — or  about  two  and  a  half 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Inserting  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  written  on 
September  2.  1944.  submitting  some  in- 
teresting information  on  this  subject: 

TUASUST  DSPAancZNT. 

Washington,  September  2,  1944. 
Hon.  Rbhit  C.  DiMjaauAK, 

Houte  0/  Mepreaentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ut  DBA*  ICB.  Dwoubak:  This  wUl  acknowl- 
edge receipt  oi  your  letter  of  August  28,  1944, 
MldrMBed  to  Mr.  George  C.  Haas.  In  which 
yon  ask  for  Information  on  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Briuin  and  of  Um  countries  of  the 
British  Empire. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
as  reported  In  the  Statist,  was  £30.412.000.000 
as  of  June  30,  1944.  Data  as  shown  in  the 
Statistical  Summary  of  the  Bank  of  Canada, 
and  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  certain  members  of 
the  British  Kmplre  as  of  various  dates  ar« 
given  below: 

Canada:  March  31.  1944.  $11,287,000,000. 

Australia:  AprU  30.  1944.  Internal.  £410  000,- 
000  (Australian);  external.  £36,000,000  (Brit- 
Vb). 

Union  of  South  Africa:  December  31.  1943. 
£474,000.000. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  exchange  for 
the  conversion  of  United  States  dollars  Into 
the  foreign  currencies  indicated,  when  such 
dollars  are  sold  for  the  ofOcial  purposes  of 
this  Government: 

$4,035 

3.228 

4. 085 

909 


British   pound ^_...~...^.. 

Atistrallan  poxind .^.. 

South  African  pound-_ .... 

Canadian   dollar 


As  of  June  30,  1944.  our  own  public  debt. 
Including  obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  not  owned  by  the  Treasury. 
was  •a02.626.000  000. 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  fulfill 
year  requirements. 

▼ery  truly  yours, 

D.  W.  Bux, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


VaUey  Aa  koritj 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  LULNKIN 

or  MiMiHHipyi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRl  8ENTATIVBS 


Tuesday,  September 


19, 1944 


Sp  'aker 


SDd 


Gni-rrTE, 


Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr 
the  most  important  domestic 
now  confronts  the 
creating  an  Authority  on 
River,  to  provide  irrigation 
trol.  power  development, 
on  that  great  stream. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill 
one  introduced  by  Senator 
Montana,  and  Senator 
which  I  sincerely  trust  in 
will  have  the  open  and  avotved 
both  President  Roosevelt 
Dewey.    Its  passage  would 
to  the  people  living  in  the 
Ing  on  the  Missouri  River 
tarles  than  anything  else 
done,  or  proposed,  in  the 
It  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
velop  the  Missouri  River 
taries  with  Justice  to  all 

This  proposed  measure 
lifted  out  of  a  bill  introd  iced 
the  House,  and  by  Senate  • 
Senate,  some  time  ago, 
gional  authorities  througl^out 
try.    As  I  said,  its  passage 
for  the  people  of  that 
country  than  anything  els ; 
done  at  this  time,  and  w 
told  benefit  to  the  rest 
and  especially  to  the 
the  Mississippi,  as  well  as 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Water  should  be  used 
falls,  to  water  the  people, 
the  land;  then  It  should 
development    of 
then  for  navigation.    All 
uses,  together  with  floo< 
be  combined  without 
one. 

We  do  not  propose  to 
drop  of  water  away  from 
the  upper  stretches  of  the 
tributaries  that  Is  needed 
or  that  can  be  used  for 

By  constructing  high  dims 
we  can  provide  all  the 
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States  in  1943 


sary  without  taking  any  water  at  all 
away  from  the  irrigated  areas.  In  fact, 
we  can  provide  a  much  better  and  a 
much  longer  navigation  channel  In  this 
way  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  do  by 
draining  the  water  out  of  the  Fort  Peck 
reservoirs,  and  other  reservoirs  on  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries. 

These  high  dams  would  enable  us  to 
control  floods  on  the  Missouri  just  as  we 
are  now  doing  on  the  Tennessee,  saving 
untold  numbers  of  human  lives,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  damage  to 
property  each  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  enable  us 
to  hold  back  the  floodwaters  on  the  Mis- 
souri, prevent  them  from  sjmchronizing 
with  the  flood  crests  on  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Ohio,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
flood  crests  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by 
several  feet,  and  In  that  way  protect  the 
people  along  the  lower  Mississippi  against 
future  flood  disasters. 

It  would  provide  year-round  naviga- 
tion on  the  Missouri,  which  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  the  people  cf 
the  great  Middle  West  of  the  burden  of 
discriminatory  freight  rates  under  which 
they  are  now  suffering. 

But  the  greatest  benefit  would  come 
from  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
the  vast  wealth  of  hydroelectric  power 
In  the  Missouri  River — power  that  is  now 
going  to  waste. 

It  is  estunated  that  It  will  produce 
10,000,000,000  kilowatt -hours  of  electric- 
ity a  year,  which  is  almost  as  much  as 
the  nine  States  drained.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  Missouri  used  last  year — 
Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  North  Dakotsr,  South 
Dakota,  and  Wjroming. 

This  project  would  pay  for  itself  in  a 
generation  through  the  sale  of  this 
power.  Just  as  the  T.  V.  A.  is  doing.  In 
addition  to  that,  if  distributed  at  the 
yardstick  rates,  as  the  T.  V.  A.  power  is 
now  being  distributed.  It  would  save  the 
present  consumers  of  that  area,  on  the 
present  load,  more  than  $100,000,000  a 
year,  which  in  itself  would  be  suflBclent  to 
pay  for  the  entire  development  in  less 
than  10  years. 

Here  are  the  figures  showing  the  num- 
ber of  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  used 
in  each  one  of  these  States  in  1943,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  and  the  overcharges, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  Ta- 
coma.  Wash.,  rates,  the  Bonneville  rates, 
and  the  Ontario,  Canada,  rates. 
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Tou  will  note  that  the  people  of  these 
9  States  used  11,736.953.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  last  year,  for  which 
they  were  overcharged  $101,258,475.  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates.  $132,695,005. 
according  to  the  Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates, 
$131,641,875,  according  to  the  Bonneville 
rates,  and  $117,525,088,  according  to  the 
Ontario.  Canada,  rates. 

The  Authority  proj>erly  managed 
would  lift  that  burden  from  their  shoul- 
ders. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  would  electrify 
every  farm  home  in  that  entire  area  at 
those  rates  and  make  it  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  desirable  sections  in  all 
the  world  In  which  to  live — now  and  for 
generations  to  come. 

Its  construction  would  furnish  useful 
employment  for  thousands  of  returned 
servicemen  from  that  section  for  years 
after  the  war  closes. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  developments 
of  its  kind  ever  proposed.  It  will  take  its 
place  alongside  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which 
up  to  now  constitutes  the  greatest  single 
development  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  it  is  not  out  of 
order  for  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  States  most  vitally  in- 
terested in  this  great  project  is  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Nebraska,  the  home 
of  my  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  cause 
of  public  power  and  rural  electrification. 
Senator  George  W.  Norris. 

Without  his  help  the  T.  V.  A.  would 
not  have  been  created,  and  the  cause  of 
rural  electrification  would  have  died  in 
Its  infancy,  or  been  put  to  sleep  for  at 
least  another  generation. 

The  people  I  represent  are  now  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  his  heroic  struggle,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  cheap  electricity  from 
the  T.  V.  A.;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  I 
may  now  be  able  to  reciprocate  by  help- 
ing to  take  the  benefits  of  this  proposed 
development  to  the  people  of  his  section 
of  the  country  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  his  home  State  whom  he  loved, 
served,  and  honored  throughout  his  long 
and  useful  career. 


Reconyersion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  IWDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  House  and  Senate  have  completed 
action  on  the  surplus  property  bill  and 
the  George  reconversion  bill  and  they 
now  go  to  the  Executive  for  his  action. 

Two  provisions  of  the  George  recon- 
version bill  had  brought  a  stalemate  in 
the  conference  committee:  First,  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  for  some  3,000,000 
Federal  employees,  and  second,  travel 
sdlowances  for  discharged  war  workers. 

Neither  of  these  provisions  was  in  the 
original  House  bill.  The  House  finally 
voted  to  Instruct  House  Members  on  the 


conference  committee  not  to  srield  to  the 
Senate  on  either  point.  Result  was  that 
the  Senate  receded  from  its  position  and 
the  resulting  conference  agreement  went 
through  both  House  and  Senate  shortly 
thereafter. 

Chairman  Docchtoh  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  assured  the 
House  that  that  committee  would  start 
work  on  the  matter  of  unemployment 
payments  to  Federal  workers  in  the  near 
future.  But  the  committee  had  held  no 
hearings  on  this  question  during  consid- 
eration of  the  George  bill  and  the  House 
decided  to  await  further  action  by  the 
committee. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Federal 
employees  for  a  moment.  Each  gets  26 
days  leave  per  year  with  pay.  During 
wartime  the  employee  may  take  only  12 
days.  Any  vacation  days  not  actually 
taken  are  paid  for  as  accumulated  leave 
on  severance  from  the  service.  Besides, 
the  Federal  employee  gets  15  days  annual 
sick  leave.  Civil-service  employees  pay 
5  percent  of  their  salary  into  the  retire- 
ment fund.  This  is  the  employee's 
money.  An  employee  who  quits  before 
working  5  years  may  take  the  retirement 
fund  In  a  lump  sum. 

The  total  of  the  accumulated  leave 
plus  accumulated  benefits  from  the  re- 
tirement fund  does  not  leave  the  Govern- 
ment worker  in  such  a  bad  spot  after  all. 
As  compared  with  the  industrial  worker, 
he  or  she  is  about  as  well  off. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  every 
Faderal  civilian  employee  should  be  paid, 
and  this  even  though  the  particular  State 
did  nothing  about  it.  In  that  case  the 
payment  would  be  made  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  In  that  case  Uncle  Sam 
would  be  paying  them  both  accumulated 
leave  and  imemployment  compensation. 
This  proposal  was  not  limited  to  Fed- 
eral employees  in  navy  yards  and  arse- 
nals, that  occupy  positions  akin  to  pri- 
vate Industry.  It  included  all  of  this 
wonderland  of  bureaucracy.  To  top  it 
all  off.  no  one  who  advocated  this  pro- 
posal seemed  to  have  any  idea  how  much 
it  would  cost. 

The  proposal  to  pay  travel  pay  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  239  to  90.  The  pro- 
posal read  as  follows: 

The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power  to 
provide  transportation.  Including  transpor- 
tation of  dependents  and  household  effects 
for  civilian  workers  who  have  been  employed 
In  activities  essential  to  the  war  effort,  from 
the  place  of  such  employment  to  the  loca- 
tion of  their  bona  fide  residence  within  the 
continental  United  States  prior  to  their  mi- 
gration to  war  employment,  or,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  such  worker,  to  any  other  location 
of  new  employment,  arranged  by  the  worker: 
Provided.  That  the  cost  of  such  tran^>orta- 
tlon  shall  not  exceed  $200  for  any  one  worker, 
his  dependents,  and  household  effects,  and 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  allowable  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  several  depart- 
ments and  Independent  establishments  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  Standard 
Government  Travel  Regulations. 

Note  the  essential  words,  "civilian 
workers  who  have  been  employed  in  ac- 
tivities essential  to  the  war  effort." 

How  few  of  the  130,000.000  people  of 
this  country  could  not  qualify  by  one  or 
another  iuterpreUtion  of  those  words. 


It  would  include  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Those  who  had  gone  across  the  country 
to  a  war  Job  years  ago  and  one  who  had 
been  there  only  a  month  or  a  week  or  a 
day.  Just  so  long  as  he  had  actually  "been 
employed." 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Rep- 
resentative Gkarhart.  termed  it  "a  na- 
tional joy  ride.~  Again,  no  one  had  the 
remotest  idea  of  what  such  a  provision 
would  cost.  They  could  not  even  begin 
to  guess. 

The  surplus  property  bill  was  com- 
pletely rewritten  in  conference.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  three-man  board,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  President  will  desig- 
nate the  chairman. 

As  heretofore  pointed  out  in  these  ob- 
servations, a  board  to  lay  down  policy, 
with  a  single  administrator  to  execute 
those  decisions,  seemed  more  logical. 
These  hydra -headed  boards  and  bureaus 
do  not  work.  We  learned  that  with  the 
William  Knudsen- Sidney  Hillman  set-up 
as  co-Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 


Address  by  Hon.  Roberi  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
Before  Oluo  Republican  State  Con- 
▼ention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  the  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Ohio  Republican 
State  Convention  on  September  14.  1944. 
I  trust  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  find  my  address  as  satisfactory  as 
that  of  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President^ 

Mr.  McKELLAR,    I  hope  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

Republicans  of  Ohio,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Republican  Party  In  State  and 
Nation  Is  presenting  to  the  voters  lU  claims 
for  their  confidence  and  support,  and  the 
reasons  why  Its  representatives  should  l>e 
entrusted  with  power  rather  than  those  of 
the  Democratic  Party  In  Ohio  or  the  New 
Deal  administration  In  Washington. 

In  Ohio  we  stand  upon  ourt  record  of  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  progressive  adminis- 
tration during  the  past  6  years  under  the 
leadership  of  John  W.  Brlcker.  The  record 
that  he  has  made  has  won  him  the  commen- 
dation of  men  of  all  parties  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  hU  enthusiastic  selection 
as  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency  by  the 
Republican  Convention. 

To  succeed  him  as  Governor  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  people  the  name  of  James  Oar- 
fleld  Stewart.  th->  mayor  of  Cincinnati,  the 
largest  city  In  the  country  which  went  Re- 
publican In  1940.  and  can  be  counted  on  to 
go  Republican  In  1944.  His  ability,  his  hon- 
esty, and  his  unblemished  record  is  testified 
to  by  the  tremendous  popularity  which  be* 
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mojof  In  hto  borne  city,  wbere  be  U  ao  weU 
known,  and  by  tbe  love  »nd  nspecx  which 
all  Um  other  communities  of  the  Bute  have 
com*  to  feel  for  him.  He  la  a  party  man  who 
will  eootinue  the  able  administration  of  the 
govmiment  of  Ohio  by  the  Republican  Party. 

W«  pNHUt  aa  our  candidate  for  Preai- 
6«Bt  a  mui  who  ba*  made  a  success  of 
every  Job  which  baa  baen  antnistad  to  him, 
who  can  eliminate  tba  racketa  In  Washington 
as  he  had  destroyed  rackeU  In  New  York 
City  and  Wew  York  State,  the  able  and  sound 
Oovemor  of  New  York.  Thomaa  K.  Dewey. 
With  our  own  John  Brlcker  on  tbe  ticket 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  the  result  wUl 
be  in  this  State. 

We  ask  the  people  to  choose  between  the 
BapubUcan  and   the   New  Deal  candldatea. 
between   the   principles  of  the  Republican 
and  New  Deal  Parties.    What  are  the  Issues 
upon  which  they  must  make  their  decMon? 
The  tasues  between   the  parties  do  not  re- 
lata  to  th«  conduct  of  the  war  or  to  basic 
HUttfun  o'  foreign  policy,  because  on  tboae 
fytllilia  the  Nation  is  a  unit.    Both  parties 
iMkva  flven  xmquallfled  support  to  tbe  Army, 
tba    Ravy.    and    to    oui    allies.     Governor 
Deway  has  stated  his  intention  of  contlr.utng 
In  power  those  men  who  have  so  well  buUt 
up  the  strength  and  directed  the  operations, 
of  our  armed  forces.    Both  parties  have  de- 
clared   their    intention   of    prosecuting    the 
war  to  total  victory,  to  make  and  keep  the 
At««  power  impotent  to  renew  tyranny  and 
attack,  and  to  joint  an  organization  among 
sovereign   nation*  pladfed  to  uaa  force  to 
prevent  military  aggreaslon. 
—  I  myself  have  declared  my  belief  that  we 
should    enter    such    an    organisation    and 
ahoukl  ^raa  to   use   our   armed   forces    to 
cbaek    amiiiailiiii    and    militarism    at    its 
aooroa  wbaa  afgreaslon    is  found  to  exist 
by   tba   vote   of   soma   international    body. 
•m  tboo^  we  do  not  have  a  determining 
voice   In  that  decision.    In   this  respect.   I 
•van  go  somewhat  furUier  than   Secretary 
Hull's  plan  actually  pcoposas.  for  under  that 
plan,   as  I   underatand  It.  tbe  veto   power 
given   to   England,  Russia.  China,   and  the 
Unltad  SUtes.  will  leave  the  world  without 
a  rMiMdy  against  aggraailon  by  anyone  of 
ttaaa  fo\ir  powers.     But  these  are  details, 
laportant  If   you  plaaae,   but   not  matters 
of  partisan  difference,  '^r  matters  on  which 
the   election   decision   can   turn.     The  ad- 
ministration foralgn  policy  to  which  I  take 
exception  is  the  attempt  to  extend  New  Deal 
principles  to  foreign    trade  and  set  up  an 
IntarnaUonal  W.  P.  A.  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  that  Is  a 
matter  Incident  to  tbe  domestic  Issues  rather 
than  the  foreign. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  lasuea  of  this 
election  are  issues  of  domestic  policy.  Of 
tbe  next  4  years  we  hope  that  3  will  be  peace 
years.  To  fight  tills  war  we  have  torn  to 
pieces  our  Industrial,  cur  commercial,  our 
educational,  and  our  governmental  structure 
to  raoonacruct  it  for  war.  Now  we  must  build 
■gain  a  structure  for  peace.  Tbe  manner  In 
viUcb  this  work  is  done  will  determine  the 
kind  of  lives  that  we  live  for  the  next  100 
yea.m.  and  tbe  kind  of  government  that  we 
enjoy.  Shall  that  reconstruction  be  baaed 
on  the  multiple  freedoms  of  the  American 
Constitution  which  have  made  the  Amarlcan 
people  tbe  most  powerful,  the  moat  proa- 
perous.  yes.  the  happiest  people  in  the  world, 
or  on  a  totalitarian  control  of  our  lives  from 
Washington  on  a  Boropean  model?  American 
bisya  are  not  dying  on  battlefields  throughout 
tba  world  In  order  to  change  tbe  form  of 
gCTwnment  in  Rtuaia  or  England  or  any 
ottaar  country.  Tbey  are  not  crusading  for 
tha  aaMbUahment  of  the  "fotir  freedoms" 
ttaroagboilt  tha  world,  among  millions  who 
may  not  ba  intanatad  in  our  form  of  fre«- 
dom.  They  ara  not  Agbtlng  about  the  im- 
•artaln  provlstons  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
vMch  bava  baan  construed  away  to  some  ex- 
taM  by  Ifr.  Cburehlll.  They  are  fighting  for 
tha  fiaadim  of  tha  people  of  the  United 
W9  tatand  tba  war  because  m  were 


attacked.  Many  thought  we^  ahould  go  to 
war  before  that  on  the  g-ound  that  If  we 
did  not  Join  Great  Britai  i  and  Russia,  we 
would  find  ourselves  subjeci  to  attack  later  on 
by  the  Axis  Powers.  But  It  was  the  ultimate 
attack  on  ourselves  which  they  feared.  In 
short,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  war  Is  to 
assure  to  our  people  the  fri  ledom  which  they 
won  in  1776.  and  to  protect  that  freedom 
against  Invasion  and  thi  eats  of  Invasion, 
so  that  we  may  work  out  aere  at  home  the 
destiny  of  the  American  1  republic.  That  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  tl  e  peace  which  we 
hope  a  league  of  nations  may  assure.  But 
what  U  the  uae  of  fighting  Cor  freedom  on  all 
the  continents  of  the  eartl:  If  we  permit  that 
freedom  to  be  undermined  and  destroyed  at 
home?  And  today  we  ar »  far  more  likely 
to  lose  It  by  the  atucks  c  r  the  new  dealers 
than  by  any  attack  which  the  Germans  and 
Japanaae  are  capable  of  m  siking  upon  us  for 
a  good  many  years  to  com< . 

The  New  Deal  Is  the  isn  ue  of  the  election 
in  spite  of  the  fact  tha  the  President  Is 
doing  everything  he  can  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  attack  on  d  imestic  freedom  to 
the  glamorous  spectacle  c  I  a  commander  In 
chief  in  time  of  war.  confe  ring  with  Church- 
Ill  about  our  national  w<  Ifare.  In  a  press 
conference  he  bade  the  ^  ew  Deal  good-bye. 
At  the  Democratic  Conver  tlon  he  threw  Vice 
President  Wallace  to  the  wolves  in  order  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  Democratic 
Party  has  turned  conservi  tive.  In  response 
to  Dewey's  criticism  of  1  he  failure  to  fol- 
low up  the  Baruch  report  with  any  admin- 
istrative plan  for  reconvei  slon.  and  the  Tru- 
man support  of  the  Kili  ore-Murray  hand- 
out, Mr.  Byrnes  has  Just  rushed  in  with  a 
hastily  prepared  but  ver  general  and  very 
political  program  for  reco  i version. 

But  any  man  who  hai  served  In  Wash- 
ington as  I  have,  and  any  impartial  observer 
In  Washington,  will  testli  y  that  an  extreme 
New  Deal  measure  for  erery  field  of  post- 
war activity  has  been  pre  )ared  and  many  of 
them  Introduced;  and  tba :  as  long  as  Frank 
lln  D  Roosevelt  Is  Preslti  ent  he  will  always 
favor  the  most  extreme  I  ew  Deal  proposals 
The  record  of  Senator  Ti  xtuan  In  Congress 
can  only  lead  to  the  sam^ 
he  become  President. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  t^e  present  attempt 
to  turn  to  the  right  Jus 
standard  Roosevelt  pract 
In   1932  the  President 
of  reduced  Government  « 
elimination  of  bureaus, 
after  the  election  every  pibmlse  has  been  for 
gotten.      Tbe   Govemme  it   was   running   a 
huge  deficit  and  bureauci  atlc  control  was  ex 
tended   to  all   business 
ture. 

In  1936  business  was  promised  a  breath- 
ing spell    from   the   ant  biislness   legislative 
propaganda  Inspired  primarily  by  the  Presl 
dent.     No  sooner  was  th4 
he   proposed  to  destroy 
courts  and  subject  thelf  decisions  to  New 
Deal  control. 

In  1940  he  promised  a^ln  and  again  and 
again  that  American  boy  '  wovild  not  be  sent 
abroad  to  fight  In  fore  gn  wars  ~ 
sooner  was  the  election  c  ver  than  the  Presi- 
dent advocated  a  series  <  if  warlike  measures 
calculated  to  bring  abot^  that  result 
not  mean  to  discuss  the 
not  this  warlike  policy  od 
fled  by  our  ultimate  nt  tional  interest.  It 
was  a  fundamentally  dl  lerent  policy  from 
that  promised  by  the  I^csldent. 

In   1E44  tbe  pretense 
New  Deal,  abandoning 
spending  policies,  and  encouraging  business 
Instead  of  attacking  It.  s^ely  cannot  deceive 
an  Intelligent  people 

The  New  Deal  prografci  has  been  clearly 
outlined  by  tbe  National 
Board  reports,  the  Board 
Rooaevelt's  uncle,  ICr.  De  ano,  was  the  Chair 
man.  before  It  was  abc  Ished  by  Congress; 
federalisatlon.  mora  bueaus,  mora  regula- 


concluslon  should 


before  election  Is 
ce. 

ran  on  a  program 
:pendlture  and  the 

Within  6  months 


abor,   and   agricul* 


I  do 

luestlon  whether  or 
our  part  was  Justl- 


of  abandoning  the 
:be   regulation   and 


tlon,  unlimited  spending.  It  Is  even  more 
clearly  shown  by  the  program  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  and  the  violent 
support  given  to  President  Roosevelt  by  Sid- 
ney Hlllman  and  Earl  Browder.  The  original 
thinking  of  tbe  Democratic  Party  organiza- 
tion and  of  the  New  Deal  today  Is  done  In  the 
office  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. In  many  States  regular  Democratic 
Party  headquarters  are  practically  asleep, 
while  the  P.  A.  C.  leaders  do  the  talking. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  President  Roose- 
velt Is  successful,  Sidney  Hlllman  will  direct 
the  labor  policy  and  predominate  In  the  de- 
cision of  all  business  and  economic  policy. 
We  will  be  faced  by  another  one  of  those 
Roosevelt  emergencies  and  a  flood  of  per- 
manent measures  to  continue  war  controls 
and  fasten  on  the  United  States  a  vastly  ex- 
tended New  Deal  program. 

What  Is  this  Hlllman -Browder  policy  which 
threatens  the  freedom  of  our  peojrte? 

First.  It  is  the  federalization  of  all  gov- 
ernmental control  and  the  destruction  of 
the  independence  of  local  self  government. 
The  power  of  the  people  to  run  their  own 
State,  their  own  cities,  and  their  own  schools, 
Instead  of  having  them  run  by  some  bureau- 
crat in  Washington,  Is  essential  to  real  free- 
dom In  any  country  as  large  as  the  United 
States.  The  New  Deal  has  always  felt  that 
the  people  are  too  dumb  to  understand  and 
that  they  can  decree  from  Washington  the 
exact  manner  In  which  local  affairs  shall 
be  governed.  Not  only  Is  local  self  govern- 
ment tbe  training  school  which  can  l>e 
reached  by  every  ambitious  man  and  woman, 
tut  it  Is  the  protection  against  tyranny  by 
braintrusters  with  Imported  ideas  who  can- 
not understand  the  problems  of  thousands 
of  communities  In  the  United  States. 

The  new  dealers  propose  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  be  completely  federal- 
ized and  that  all  employment  agencies,  pri- 
vate and  public,  be  a  branch  of  the  Wash- 
ington Government.  They  propose  that  tbe 
Social  Security  plan  be  extended  so  that 
medical  and  hospital  activities  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Social  Secvirlty  Board  and 
the  profession  of  medicine  socialized  under 
Federal  direction.  That  is  tbe  Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill. 

They  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  up  agencies  to  train  all  men  and 
women  for  new  vocations  and  pay  them  un- 
employment compensation  and  training 
allowances.  Instead  of  expanding  the  State 
vocational  education  systems.  Tney  propoae 
universal  compulsory  military  training,  and 
only  last  Friday  the  President  approved  tbe 
Idea  providing  that  there  Is  combined  with 
It,  according  to  the  New  York  Times,  "a  com- 
bination of  some  features  of  the  old  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  more  formal  educa- 
tion helping  to  at  youth  for  future  years." 
In  other  words,  it  is  to  be  turned  Into  a  kind 
of  Federal  vocational  education  plan.  The 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  advo- 
cates the  reestabllshment  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  N,  Y.  A.  on  a 
much  broader  scale.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form advocates  the  extension  of  Federal  aid 
to  common-school  and  high-school  educa- 
tion. The  net  result  will  be  a  complete  Fed- 
eralizing of  all  education  in  the  United 
States,  an  essential  step  to  dictatorship  and 
totalitarian  government.  Hitler  found  it  his 
most  useful  weapon. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  New  Deal 
favors  a  new  W  P.  A.  with  complete  Federal 
control,  and  a  new  P.  W.  A.  by  which  Fed- 
eral grants  will  stimulate  and  determine 
the  character  of  local  public  works.  We  have 
a  propoaal  now  to  increase  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  blghway  construction  to  00 
percent  and  apply  It  to  city  roada  aa  well  aa 
to  Intersute  roads.  Schools  and  roads  have 
been  the  principal  concern  of  local  gor- 
ernment.  Many  other  New  Deal  plans  as- 
aura  the  complete  end  of  the  reeponslbU- 
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Ity  and  power  of  local  communltiea  to  do 
their  own  thinking  and  ran  their  own  affairs. 
Second.  The  New  Deal  insists  upon  tha 
complete  delegation  of  legislative  power  to 
boards  and  bvireaus.  For  years  they  have 
fretted  against  the  independence  of  Con- 
gress. They  know  that  detailed  regulation 
of  135,000.000  people  can  only  be  carried 
out  if  Congress  is  willing  to  turn  over  to 
executive  agencies  the  power  to  deal  arbi- 
trarily with  every  Individual  case. 

The  people  who  framed  oiu*  Constitution 
deliberately  separated  Federal  power  from 
local  power.  They  deliberately  divided  the 
Federal  power  between  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  coiu-ts  because  they  knew  that 
every  republic  in  the  world  had  flnally  de- 
teriorated into  an  empire,  or  a  tyranny,  or 
a  kingdom,  or  some  form  of  dictatorship 
whenever  all  the  powers  of  government  were 
in  some  emergency  concentrated  in  one  hand. 
They  were  concerned  to  make  the  American 
Republic  permanent. 

Theoretically  Congress  can  recover  power 
that  was  delegated.  As  a  matter  of  reality, 
however,  many  flelds  of  activity  today  are 
governed  completely  by  bureaus,  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people's  representatives  can 
only  be  heard  with  great  difficulty.  Thus, 
the  R.  F.  C.  has  power  to  create  Government 
corporations  with  the  rjght  to  engage  In 
almost  any  bvislneas.  The  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  Is  attempting  to  con- 
trol every  act  and  policy  of  the  radio  sta- 
tions. The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
makes  its  decisions  to  suit  New  Deal  policy 
In  each  separate  labor  dispute.  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  is  a  strong  believer  In  govern- 
ment by  executive  agencies,  and  his  influence 
on  the  Supreme  Court  has  led  the  Court  to 
construe  powers  given  to  the  F.  E.  C.  and 
the  N.  L.  R.  B.  In  general  language  which 
were  never  meant  to  have  such  a  broad  effect. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
given  arbitrary  power  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  products,  what  the  fanner 
may  plant,  and  what  he  may  market.  Be- 
cause of  the  war  Congress  has  had  to  grant 
considerable  dlscreUon  In  many  flelds.  but 
there  Is  hardlv  one  in  which  the  language  has 
not  been  stretched  far  beyond  any  Intention 
of  Congress.  New  bureaus  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  dozen  without  speciflc  legisla- 
tive authority.  The  O.  P.  A.  has  extended 
Its  control  of  prices,  wages,  supplies,  and 
rationing  to  every  detail  of  American  man- 
ufacture and  distribution,  far  beyond  even 
Leon  Henderson's  Intentions.  It  Is  paying 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  subsidies  a  year  with- 
out any  express  legislative  authority. 

In  fact,  under  the  guise  of  war,  powers 
have  been  seized  by  bureaus  without  even 
general  language  on  which  to  base  the  seiz- 
ure In  1942  the  President  asserted  the 
right  to  flx  prices  and  wages  as  Commander 
In  Chief.  There  is  not  the  slightest  consti- 
tutional Justlflcatlon  for  that  claim.  He  has 
entered  into  treaties  like  the  28  Nation 
Agreement,  without  submitting  them  to  ratl- 
flcatlon  by  the  Senate.  He  has  incorporated 
m  the  Lend-Lease  Act  agreements  about 
post-war  trade  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  condemned  as  wholly 
beyond  his  power. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  on.  Many  of  these 
powers  construed  or  usurped,  were  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  others  may  have 
been  desirable,  but  their  exercise  should  be 
governed  by  law,  and  not  by  the  whim  of 
some  executive  agency  which  changes  its 
regulations  every  day  to  flt  some  individual 
case  or  some  political  presstire. 

Third.  The  New  Deal  has  a  complete  lack 
of  Interest  in  the  individual  freedom  guaran- 
teed by  the  BiU  of  RlghU.  It  has  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  regulate  every  farmer 
through  the  A.  A.  A.,  every  hovisewlfe  through 
the  O.  P,  A.,  and  every  workman  through  the 
War  Manpower  Commission.  I  can  assure 
you  that  If  President  Roosevelt  Is  redacted 


with  a  New  Deal  Congress,  these  regulations 
are  not  going  to  be  abandoned  regardleas  of 
what  may  be  said  today.  Tbey  are  too  cloae 
to  the  ideal  program  which  the  new  dealer 
aet  before  himself  in  time  of  peace.  The  Wag- 
ner-Murray health  bill  contemplates  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  and  compulsory 
medical  care  with  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine. The  Murray-Kllgore  bill  proposed  a 
works  director  with  full  authority  to  tell 
every  man  where  he  should  work,  what  Job 
he  should  accept,  and  practically  what  busi- 
ness can  operate.  It  was  fortunately  de- 
feated. But  Truman  supported  it.  Roosevelt 
said  nothing  and  obviously  would  have  signed 
It.  It  would  have  continued  for  3  years  a 
complete  regimentation  of  labor  and  Indtistry. 
Fourth,  The  New  Deal  today  Is  based  pn  the 
belief  that  we  can  spend  ourselves  into  pros- 
perity, that  full  employment  can  be  assured 
by  Government  spending.  The  new  dealers 
today  have  only  one  solution  for  any  problem. 
Federal  money  combined  with  Federal  power. 
They  have  abandoned  all  Idea  of  balancing 
the  Budget,  and  their  economists  assert 
that  the  public  debt  may  be  indeflnltely  In- 
creased, They  propose  to  spend  flve  billion 
a  year  for  public  works,  plus  more  millions 
for  housing  and  the  rebuilding  of  every  city 
in  the  United  States.  Their  social-security 
program  Is  limited  only  by  the  ideas  of  Sir 
William  Beveridge  which  would  cost  this 
country  about  seventeen  additional  billions 
a  year.  The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  proposes  tbe  spendtag  of  three  billion 
for  Federal  aid  to  education.  With  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  Government  including  proper 
provisions  for  war  veterans,  of  Interest  on 
the  huge  public  debt,  and  of  an  enlarged 
Army  and  Navy,  they  seem  to  contemplate  a 
Federal  budget  In  normal  peacetimes  after 
the  war  of  nearly  $45,000,000,000.  Adding  the 
expenditures  for  State  and  local  government, 
their  budget  would  take  35  percent  of  the 
people's  income  in  taxes.  But,  of  course,  they 
don't  intend  to  pay  for  their  projects.  They 
would  never  have  the  courage  to  impose  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  such  expenses,  and  if  they 
did  they  would  choke  all  private  business 
activities  In  the  United  States. 

They  propose  to  Increase  further  the  huge 
debt  left  by  the  war.  Wartime  deficits  with 
the  most  rigid  controls  have  not  prevented  at 
least  a  25-percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Peacetime  deficits,  when  the  people 
would  not  stand  for  such  control,  wovild  cause 
a  steady  rise  in  prices  and  complete  Inflation. 
Inflation  would  destroy  all  savings  and  the 
fiscal  Institutions  upon  which  our  commercial 
structure  is  based.  It  would  destroy  tbe 
American  business  system,  and  would  lead 
Inevitably  to  a  complete  national  socialism  In 
which  all  business  would  be  run  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  new  dealers  would  not  mind 
that  result.  That  Is  the  real  reason  they  like 
the  spending  theory. 

Tbe  Republican  platform  does  not  exag- 
gerate when  It  says: 

"Four  years  more  of  New  Deal  policy  would 
centralize  all  power  In  the  President,  and 
would  dally  subject  every  act  of  every  citizen 
to  regulation  by  his  henchmen;  and  this 
country  could  remain  a  republic  only  In 
name." 

Tonight  I  have  tried  to  picture  the  threat 
which  I  see  before  us.  If  the  people  should 
be  fooled  Into  confiding  a  power  to  a  New 
Deal  President  and  a  New  Deal  Congress,  on 
their  ploiu  claim  that  they  have  lost  interest 
In  domestic  affairs  and  are  only  concerned 
with  winning  the  war.  <In  later  speeches  I 
shall  outline  the  affirmative  Republican  pol- 
icy, and  I  can  do  no  more  than  Indicate  its 
outline  here  tonight.  The  principles  gov- 
erning that  policy  are  stated  l)etter  than  I 
can  state  It  in  the  Republican  platform. 

"The  meastires  we  propose  shall  avoid  fed- 
eralisation  of  government  actlvltlea.  to  tba 
end  that  our  States,  achooU,  and  cities  shall 
be  free,  shall  avoid  delegation  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  power  to  administrative  afen- 


des.  to  the  end  that  the  people's    _  

tlvea  in  CMigTsaa  aball  be  independent  and 
In  full  control  of  legislative  policy:  and  shall 
avoid,  subject  to  war  necessiues.  detailed  reg- 
ulation of  farmers,  workers,  businessmen,  and 
consumers,  to  the  end  that  tbe  Individual 
shall  be  free.  The  remedies  we  propose  shall 
be  based  on  intelligent  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Government,  tbe  States,  and  local 
government  and  the  Initiative  of  cl'lo 
groupa— not  on  the  panacea  of  Fsdatal  eafrti.** 
In  short,  we  propoae  to  negative  tha  fow 
basic  prlnclplea  of  New  Deal  policy. 

We  propose  to  secure  full  employment  In 
private  Industry,  by  granting  a  sound  basU 
for  prosperity  and  progress.  Obviously  Gov- 
ernment spending  cannot  bring  about  full 
employment.  No  public  works  program  that 
anyone  has  devised  will  put  more  than  3,000.- 
000  men  to  work  at  a  decent  wage,  and  we 
want  employment  for  &5.000.000  men  and 
women.  A  6-percent  Increase  in  private  em- 
ployment will  more  than  equal  the  employ- 
ment goal  of  any  public-works  program. 

To  secure  that  activity  in  private  indus- 
try we  propose  to  balance  tbe  Budget,  to  re- 
duce taxes  both  on  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations, to  encourage  men  to  save  and  In- 
vest in  the  business  industries  which  can 
provide  Jobs.  We  propose  to  rediKe  the  reg- 
ulation of  biulneas  aa  much  as  can  poaalbly 
be  done  while  insuring  against  monopoly, 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices. We  propoae  to  relax  wartime  controls 
Jvist  as  soon  as  poaslble  Instead  of  banging 
on  to  them  imtU  the  last  posaible  moment. 
We  propose  to  encourage  btislneas  instead 
of  blackguarding  It.  and  create  a  condition 
in  which  men  have  an  Incentive  to  use  their 
ingenuity,  their  time,  their  genius,  and  their 
energy  to  create  new  industries,  new  i»od- 
ucts,  and  new  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Republican  Party 
believes  that  hardship  and  poverty  can  be 
prevented  In  America.  The  tremendous  pro- 
ductive ability  of  this  country  can  certainly 
provide  for  every  Individual  within  It.  But 
no  matter  how  prosperous  we  may  be  there 
will  always  be  some  unable  to  work,  some 
unable  to  obtain  work,  and  some  whose  work 
does  not  produce  a  sufficient  income.  We 
have  {hedged  ourselves  to  the  extension  of 
the  existing  social  security  system  vrlth  re- 
spect to  old  age,  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance, to  mothers,  peiuilons  to  the  blind,  and 
to  the  sick.  We  have  pledged  oiirselves  to  a 
comprehensive  housing  program. 

All  of  this  program  can  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have 
stated.  It  should  In  general  be  carried  out 
by  powers  carefully  defined  in  legislation 
without  giving  Federal  bureaus  the  right  to 
discriminate  between  Individuals.  It  can 
and  must  be  carried  out  within  a  reasonable 
cost.  After  all,  people  who  do  not  work  can 
only  be  supported  by  those  who  are  working 
at  or  about  tbe  same  time,  and  the  burden 
on  these  other  workers  must  not  be  ao  great 
as  to  discourage  them  for  a  course  of  high 
productivity.  Nor  should  Government  aid 
put  anyone  In  a  position  better  than  that 
enjoyed  by  men  and  women  who  earn  their 
own  living  and  save  their  money. 

The  Republican  Party  bellevea  in  encourag- 
ing foreign  trade,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  American  labor  or  American  agriculture. 
If  foreign  trade  cannot  be  baaed  on  mutual 
advantage  and  on  fair  exchanges  that  are 
beneficial  to  both  nations,  then  It  can't  be 
aound.  If  it  can  only  be  created  by  giving 
our  products  away  or  lending  the  foreign 
nations  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them, 
without  ability  to  repay  them.  It  U  Jtiat 
another  example  of  the  fallacious  Idea  that 
spending  money  can  create  permanent  pros- 
perity. Reasonable  credits  to  the  devasUted 
countries  to  enable  them  to  raaume  their 
economic  life  will  be  neoeaaary  for  a  few 
years  after  the  war.  A  complete  study  ai 
possible  ezporU  and  ImporU  must  be  made. 
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and  cTwy  affort  in«d«  to  •neourac*  thoM 
imporu  which  wUl  improve  our  bome  stand- 

•nl  of  Uvlnc- 

But  *bov*  all,  w«  muBt  exerciM  from  our 
poUtleal  thinking  the  theory  that  we  can 
er«at«  prosperity  by  ependlng  Oorernment 
Biooay.  by  b\ilMin«  up  huge  deflciu,  by 
dolaa.  end  by  eubaldles  trom  the  Trea«ury. 
Any  poople  that  eomee  to  beUere  that  U 
can  get  tomethlng  for  nothing  will  loee  Ita 
KUl.  Tha  fl?endtng  theory  u  attractive  to 
poUtleiana.  They  can  spend  all  the  money 
they  want  on  popular  project*  without  In- 
curring the  impoiwilarity  of  taxing  iomeone 
to  pay  for  them.  It  to  •  demorallalng  and 
MBiptlng  theory  to  the  people  tor  there 
voold  be  no  longer  any  merit  in  hard  work, 
in  mUabillty.  in  thrift,  or  In  •elf-eaerlflce. 
If  tba  Oovemment  can  buy  thlnga.  without 
paying  for  them,  what  limit  can  be  placed 
on  the  amount  that  it  can  spend?  The  lazy 
and  the  recklen  and  the  spendthrift  will 
b*  as  well  off  as  anyone.  If  we  can  pay  tbosa 
who  do  not  work  $35  a  week  out  of  a 
deficit,  why  cant  we  pay  them  WOO  a  week 
out  of  a  bigger  and  better  deficit?  There 
Is  no  standard  by  which  to  Judge  the  limit 
of  the  worthwhlleneas  of  any  project  becauM 
the  mere  spending  of  money  to  always  enough 
to  justify  It. 

We  cant  begin  to  carry  out  a  plan  iintU 
va  criish  the  fallacy  of  unlimited  public 
dtflclts,  either  for  foreign  or  domestic  pur- 
poMa.  It  will  not  only  bring  about  the 
a^^m-iai  ruin  of  the  country  and  its  formal 
government,  but  It  will  destroy  the  moral 
character  of  Its  people.  The  Republican 
Party  still  bellevea  in  financial  solvency.  In 
thrift,  economy,  and  hard  work.  It  believes 
that  full  employment  and  prosperity  can  be 
achieved  within  the  freedoms  for  which  we 
fight  throughout  the  world. 


redeli  gsted 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KAKSAS 

nf  THX  SBNATB  OP  THB  UNTTBD  8TATS3 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  dap 
0/  Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
me  over  WIBW  radio  station  on  Sep- 
tember 3. 1944.  on  the  subject  Too  Much 
Power  To  Give  Any  One  Man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscors. 
as  follows: 

It  is  propoaed  that  the  Senate  ratify  an 
agreement  (I  presume  it  would  be  a  treaty) 
by  which  we  would  delegate  to  one  man.  our 
repreaentative  of  the  council,  the  power  to 
declare  war. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  this  point  plain  right 
here  for  onoe  and  for  all. 

oini  kuir  MOST  not  d»cx.*«b  wab 

Ko  matter  who  to  President,  no  matter  bow 
long  be  baa  been  President,  no  matter 
whether  be  to  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  a 
new  dealer,  or  what  not.  I  am  unalterably 
oppoaad  to  giving  to  one  man  the  power  to 
declare  tbe  United  SUtes  at  war. 

Under  the  Constitution,  thto  power  to  de- 
clare war  to  vested  tn  the  Congren.  and  there 
It  should  ronaln. 

In  the  last  ta  yeara  Ooogreas  has  delecated 
to  tbe  Prealdsnt  many  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er* vested  In  Oongraas  by  the  Constitution. 
And  In  turn  the  Praaldent  by  Bxecutlve  orden 
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discuised 
Co  agrees 
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dlreetlvM  baa 
agencies  and  btireaua 
regulations  having  the 

But  thto  proposal  goes 
proposes  to  give  into  <»ej 
power  to  declare  the  Unit^l 

I  say  thto  proposal  o 
oughly  dissected  and 
by  tbe  people  and  the 
decided  to  take  such  a  ste]  i 
politics. 

It  also  seems  to  be  the 
States  should  bind  lUelf 
gram  without  knowing  in 
gree  what  will   be  the 
treaty  to  come  later. 

Because,  of  course,  one 
poses  of  the  security 
United  States  to  use  its 
(by  the  decision  of  one 
terms  of  whatever  peace 
mulated. 

True,  and  there  are 
is  the  watchword  of  the 
true;  this  plan  would  mak  ; 
United  States— 

"To  fight  at  the  drc^  oi 
saying  goes — and  without 
drop  the  hat,  or  why. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends, 
to  give  to  one  man  through 
check,  cashable  in  blood 
point  in  the  world, 
cldes  the  check  should  be 
over  to  the  proposed 
proposed  new  league  of 


the  primary  pur- 

to   to  bind   tbe 

f^irces  and  facilities 

)  to  enforce  the 

reaty  later  to  for- 
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some 


who  think  speed 

^OTld  from  now  on, 

it  possible  for  the 

a  hat,"  as  the  old 
knowing  who  would 

tiat  to  a  lot  of  power 

signing  a  blank 

I  nd  treasure  at  any 

providing  one  man  de- 

nlled  in  and  turned 

coiincil  in  the 

datlons. 
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CUT-AND-DaiD   BK  CBTTT    PLAH 


I  believe  It  to  not  secrel 
guage  of  Constantlne 
who  generally  to  in  clow 
affairs,  that  some  of 
dell  Hull's  most  devoted 
are  ahowlng  signs  of 
being  prepared  at  the 
sations"  at  Dumbarton 

There  to  an  Increasing 
Senate  will  be  presented 
security  plan  for  the 
mented  by  a  military 
call  for  a  large  number 
sailors,  and  airmen   as 
force — and  this  without 
any  idea  of  the  actual 
treaty. 

We  are  being  told  at 
Ington — and  by  being  tol  I 
Idle  gossip — that  it  Is 
to  discuss  any  concrete 
future  of  Europe 


WILL   BAVI   TO   HXLP 


There   to  likely  to  be 
period — perhaps  a  decafi 
vtolons  of  the  peace 
Ing  the  map  of  the  world 
And  that  may  be  a  good 
to  think  It  to.    The 
written  In  the  heat  of 
greed,  liist  for  more  powe^ 
There  were  many  who 
the  Versailles  Treaty, 
Just  and  lasting  peace, 
for  future  wars — as  It 

I  am  hopeful,  or  at 
hope,  that  the  treaty 
War  No.  3  will  not  make 
and  set  up  spheres  of 
terms  (not  only  for  our 
of  oiur  allies  in  thto  war 
China  and  India  and 
states,  for  example). thai 
served  by  force  and  still 
world  explodes  again. 

Now  It  may  be,  whe|i 
situations  are  presented 
apparent  the  best 
the  United  States  wlU 
SQCtatlng  with  other 
peace.    I  am  willing  to 
tbat  dlrootlon.    I  am  nc|t 
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to   various 
power   to   wrlta 
of  Uw. 

beyond  that.   It 

man's  bands  tbe 

States  at  war. 

to  be  very  thor- 

from  all  angles 

before  it  to 

into  world  power 


that  the  United 

thto  security  pro- 

the  slightest  de- 

ot  the  peace 


to  say.  in  the  lan- 

Brctwn,  a  commentator 

touch  with  world 

Secrjetary  of  State  Cor- 

f  1  lends  In  the  Senate 

concern  over  what  to 

ttree-power  "conver- 

Qaks. 

stisplclon  that  the 

with  a  ready-made 

ptst-war  era,  imple- 

niachlne  which  may 

Of  American  soldiers, 

police  or  reprisal 

the  Senate  having 

shape  of  the  peace 


thto  time  In  Wash- 

I  do  not  mean  Just 

at  thto  time 

matters  about  the 


Im  >osElble 


MAIMTAnr    rEACS 


a  long  cooling-off 

: — ^before   the  pro- 

y  or  treaties  remak- 

can  be  agreed  upon. 

Idea;  I  am  inclined 

Treaty  of  Versailles  was 

— revenge,  fear, 

and  more  territory. 

at  the  time  that 

iiistead  of  insuring  a 

>nly  sowed  the  seed 


pa  ssion- 


fdlt 


the 


I  ever  was,  one  who  maintained  that  tha 
United  States  could  go  Its  own  way  without 
consideration  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  am  sure  I  would  be  willing  to  work  for. 
and  to  vote  for,  a  pUn  by  which  the  United 
fiutes  will  associate  Itself  with  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  attain  and  maintain  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace. 

orroats  to  so  irocH  sxcaxcT 
But  If  the  Senate  to  asked  to  commit  itself 
to  give  up  Its  own  freedom  of  action.  Its  Inde- 
pendence if  that  to  the  better  term,  to  some 
International  machinery  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  treaties  whatever  those  terms  may  be — I 
will  say  frankly  I  want  to  know  more  about 
that  machinery  and  what  those  terms  prob- 
ably will  be.  than  I  know  now. 

So  I  am  reserving  Judgment  on  whatever 
proposals  eventuate  from  the  Dumbarton 
Hall  conversation  until  I  see  what  those  pro- 
posals are. 

And,  returning  to  Miss  Nicholson's  letter,  I 
will  have  to  be  shown  that  It  is  necessary  to 
end  the  national  extotence  of  the  United 
States  (I  take  It  that  to  what  she  means  by 
forgetting  nationalism)  In  order  to  preach 
Christian  brotherhood  and  work  for  world 
imity. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  cause  of 
Christian  brotherhood  (at  least  while  the 
Moslems  and  Asiatic  religions  outnumber  the 
Chrtotians  as  much  as  they  do)  and  of  world 
peace  can  best  be  served  by  an  Independent 
and  free  and  strong  United  States  of  America. 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  dont  believe  either 
Britain  or  Russia  or  China  wants  to  adopt 
our  form  of  government,  or  expects  us  to  take 
theirs  But  we  can,  and  I  hope  to,  work  to- 
gether, as  sovereign  naUons,  to  make  thto  a 
better  world. 
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all  the  facts  and 

to  us,  that  It  wiU  be 
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w  served  by  our  as- 

to  preserve  the 

a  long,  long  way  In 
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Aid  to  Small  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  couMuoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  dajf 
of  Friday.  September  1) ,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  weeks  much 
has  been  said  about  the  opportunity 
small  business  should  have  in  the  post- 
war period.  In  this  connection  I  asked 
the  Honorable  Jesse  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  what  the  record  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
indicates  as  to  the  assistance  which  has 
been  extended  to  small  business  and  the 
attitude  of  the  R.  F.  C.  toward  so-called 
small  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  Mr.  Jones*  reply  to  my  letter. 
It  is  very  Illuminating  and,  may  I  add, 
most  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  are 
anxious  that  small  business  shall  have 
equality  of  treatment  with  big  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SacKCTAXT  or  Couiixacs, 
Waahinffton,  Sejitember  12,  1944. 
Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
DxAB  SsNAToa  Johnson:  I  think  the  ln« 
formation  you  asked  me  for  to  very  well 
covered  In  my  letter  of  September  7  to  Sen- 
ator IftnuuT,  reporting  on  hto  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  3061. 


I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Senator 
IftnuuT  has  put  my  letter  In  the  Cohobb- 
BioNAL  RicoiD,  but  I  thould  be  glad  to  have 
It  there. 

Prom  thto  letter  you  will  see  that  the 
R.  P.  C.  has  authorised  10,399  loans  to  small 
business  In  amotmts  of  not  over  1100,000 
each.  Only  3,107  loans  to  business  have 
bwn  in  excess  of  $100,000. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jxasa  H.  Jonib, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


ThX  asCKKTAMt  OT  OOM] 

WasMngton,  September  7,  1944. 
Hon.  Jamib  X.  MuatAT, 

Chairman,  War  Contracts  Subcommittee. 
Senate  Office  BuUding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAB  SsNAToa  If XTUUT :  Thla  to  in  response 
to  your  request  of  August  14,  1944,  for  an 
expression  of  my  views  on  the  amendment 
you  had  proposed  to  S.  2061,  embodying  the 
auggeatlon  you  state  was  made  by  Mr.  James 
O.  Patten,  president.  National  Farmers  Union, 
for  eliminating  business  depressions. 

The  proposal  assumes  that  full  employment 
and  full  production  can  be  maintained  If  a 
fixed  and  constant  amount  of  Investment 
capital,  including  both  private  and  govern- 
mental, Is  maintained.  The  proposal  fixes 
the  amount  of  such  capital  investment  at 
$40,000,000,000  annually  and  attempts  to  in- 
sure that  such  an  investment  will  in  fact  be 
made  by  obligating  the  Federal  Government 
to  mvest  and  spend,  through  loans  or  con- 
struction of  public  works,  or  both,  the  amount 
by  which  the  prospective  investment  and 
construction  expenditures  in  each  year  fall 
short  of  the  $40,000,000,000  figure.  It  to.  of 
course,  not  evident  by  what  process  thto 
amount  was  determined,  nor  what  types  of 
Investment  were  Included  therein. 

The  problem  of  achieving  and  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  production  and  employment 
after  the  war  to  extremely  complex.  No  single 
over-all  formula  will  be  sufficient  in  our 
Judgment  to  achieve  it.  WhUe  recognteing 
that  the  policy  and  volume  of  expenditures 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  loans  and  for 
public  works  will  have  an  Important  Imd 
direct  effect  upon  our  national  economy  and 
upon  our  employment,  there  are  so  many 
other  Important  and  fluctuating  factors  that 
I  do  not  believe  such  expenditures  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  used  satisfac- 
torily as  the  sole  balancing  factor.  Indeed,  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  attempt  by  statute  to 
determine  and  maintain  a  fixed  volume  of 
national  Investment  by  means  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Irrespective  of  any  changes  which 
may  occur  with  respect  to  other  Imiwrtant 
factors  Infiuencing  employment  and  produc- 
tion, might  seriously  disturb  the  economic 
system. 

Some  of  the  more  Important  of  such  addi- 
tional factors  which  are  almost  certain  to 
undergo  substantial  change  as  tbe  economy 
shifts  from  war  production  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction are:  Wage  policies,  price  policies, 
taxes.  Interest  rates  and  general  fiscal  policies, 
distribution  of  the  national  Income,  policies 
with  regard  to  foreign  trade  and  national 
loans.  Any  legislation  of  the  character  em- 
bodied in  your  proposed  amendment,  I  be- 
lieve, should  be  thoroughly  considered  In 
light  of  all  these  factors,  an  accurate  ap- 
pralaal  of  each  of  which  will  require  a  better 
tmderstanding  than  we  now  have  of  the  eon- 
dltions  we  will  have  to  meet. 

As  to  Federal  Government  expenditures,  I 
favor  loans  on  a  sound  basto,  loans  for  useful 
public-works  projects  where  private  capital 
is  not  available;  also  what  I  would  call  in- 
terim lending:  Where  private  credit  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  initial  risk  but  will  step  In 
when  the  sectirlties  have  become  seasoned  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  make  them  acceptable 
as  private  Investments. 
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The  R.  P.  C.  has  loaned  billions  of  dollars 
that  have  strengthened  o\a  economy  and 
contributed  greatly  to  recovery.  Thto  hsa 
been  done  without  any  net  loss  to  the  tax- 
payer.  I  favor  a  continuation  of  thto  activity. 

In  the  field  of  small  business.  R.  P.  C.  has 
authorized  19396  loans  In  amounts  not  over 
$100,000.  toUllng  $379,638,687,  both  prior  to 
and  since  our  entry  into  the  war:  17jM6  cf 
these  loans  have  been  tot  amounts  not  over 
$50,000.  totaling  $223,801,505.  including  14.643 
not  over  $35,000.  totaling  $121,540,840.  They 
have  been  extremely  helpful  In  maintaining 
our  economy  and  In  keeping  people  at  work. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Government  can 
make  perfectly  good  loans  that  private  capi- 
tal cannot,  at  least  In  the  Initial  stages,  not 
only  for  public  works  but  for  stabllixing  our 
whole  economy  by  making  credit  available 
at  reasonable  rates.  Such  loans,  of  couiae. 
are  an  Important  factor  In  maintaining  or 
Increasing  emploirment. 

This  report  has  not  been  cleared  by  tbe 

Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  I  am,  therefore, 

not  In  a  position  to  state  the  relationship  of 

the  proposal  to  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jtaac  R.  JoNxs. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
statement  made  by  William  C.  Doherty, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  at  public  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  OflBces  and 
Post  Roads  on  September  20,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Po^t  Roads, 
my  name  is  William  C.  Doherty.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  an  organization  representing  the 
city  and  village  delivery  letter  carriers  in 
every  State  In  the  Union,  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  It  to  the  largest 
postal  organization,  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  68,000.  There  to  no  other  organi- 
zation representing  that  particular  branch  of 
the  Postal  Service.  '^ 

At  the  outset,  I  desire  to  express  slnoere 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of 
thto  committee  for  having  decided  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  vital  subject  of  salary 
revtoions  for  letter  carriers  and  other  postal 
workers. 

It  was  Carlyle  who  said,  "  'A  fair  day's  wage 
for  a  fair  day's  work.'  It  to  as  Just  a  demand 
as  governed  men  ever  made  of  governing.  It 
to  the  everlasting  right  of  man."  In  that 
spirit  I  address  myself  to  the  subject  of  a 
modest  wage  Increase  for  the  man  In  the 
blue-gray  txnlform. 

More  than  19  years  have  passed  since  Con- 
gress granted  our  last  permanent  salary  in- 
crease. I  doubt  seriously  that  any  group  of 
workmen  in  America  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience.   There  to  no  need  to  remind  you 


good  gentlemtti  that  postal  workers  did  suf- 
fer pay  cuts  and  paylsss  furloughs  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  d^>resslon  which  followed 
the  market  crash  of  October  1929.  Tou  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  that  phase  of  tbe 
over-all  picture.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  thoaa 
set-backs  In  the  aarly  thirties  were  InfUetad 
upon  a  group  of  man  who  were  even  then 
finding  It  difficult  to  m'Jce  ends  meet  on  sal- 
ary scales  established  by  Congress  In  1925. 
True  enotigh.  Congress  did  eventually  au- 
thorize restoration  to  full -pay  scales  and 
abolished  the  payless  furlough  eatlrely. 
However,  the  damage  had  been  don*  Many 
letter  carriers  ar-  still  attempting  to  pay 
off  debts  accumulated  during  that  era. 
That  to  becavise  the  economic  spiral  com- 
menced to  ascend  with  the  appearance  of 
war  clouds  in  1938  and  the  actual  <iutbreak 
of  the  European  war  In  1989. 

Odd  thot^  It  seems,  the  Oovem»ent  did 
recognise  the  necessity  of  wage  Increases  for 
workers  in  private  employment  by  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  But 
the  postal  worker  did  not  receive  hto  present 
temporary  $300  pay  boost  until  May  1,  1943. 
In  passing.  It  might  be  well  to  state  right 
here  that  the  20  percent  withholding  tax  not 
only  completely  eliminated  the  temporary 
$300  Increase  but  actually  reduced  the  letter 
carrier  purchasing  power  still  further,  thto 
at  a  time  when  other  workers  were  being  ac- 
corded pay  raises,  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  special  incentives  through  the 
medium  of  the  yardstick  known  as  the  Little 
Steel  formula. 

earlier  In  the  year,  the  labor  members  of 
the  Presidential  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  dtoclosed  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
risen  by  at  least  43  5  percent  from  January 
1941,  to  December,  1943.  In  submitting  tbelr 
report,  Secretary-'ireasurer  George  Meany. 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Vice 
President  R.  J.  Thomas,  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations,  the  labor  members 
charged  that  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Stattotles  Index  as  a  basto  for  measuring  the 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living  "reflects  the  gravest 
type  of  injustice  that  could  possibly  be  per- 
petrated by  it  upon  the  American  people." 
It  to  not  my  purpose  to  challenge  the 
method  of  computation  or  the  accxiracy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figtires.  But 
tbe  fact  remains  that  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual upward  trend  in  the  over-all  flguraa  con- 
tained In  each  monthly  statement  of  that 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Under  date  of  July  81,  SecreUry  of  Tabor 
Perkins  released  the  figures  for  the  month  of 
June,  1944.  The  following  to  quoted  from 
that  report: 

"Retail  prices  of  the  goods  and  services 
lmp<vtant  in  the  budgets  of  city  families 
advanced  Oil  percent  between  mid-May  and 
mid-June.  Prices  of  all  principal  grotqM  In 
the  budget  except  rent,  and  fu^  atoetrlelty 
and  ice  were  slightly  higher  than  a  month 
•go. 

"During  the  past  year,  prices  charged  mod- 
erate-Income city  f amUles  for  living  eannttaU 
have  shown  comparatively  little  fliaiif ,  mi 
the  average.  In  June,  1944.  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Stattotles  cost  of  living  Index  was  OA 
percent  higher  than  In  June.  1943,  and  27^ 
percent  above  the  level  of  August,  1939,  the 
month  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe." 

Whether  tbe  compilation  of  the  labor 
members  of  the  Presldenttol  committee  or 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Stattotles  figures  are 
correct  depends  upon  the  individual  point 
of  view.  At  thto  point  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comparisons  on  the  liu:reased  coat  ot 
foodstuffs.  For  that  purpose  I  have  used 
advertlsementa  which  i^peared  In  tbe  Mil- 
waukee Post  on  September  1,  1939.  in  con- 
trast with  today's  market  in  one  of  Wash- 
ington's largest  grocery  stores; 
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I.  IMf: 

VoUtoM.  peck -~—  to.  IT 

TtMHioM    a  povuun. . •      •W' 

PnriMt.   buabel ...... — .....      'SB 

Lnnon*.  dca»n ..............>      '^ 

Com.  20-ounc«  can .. — .....      •*• 

OfMB  pMM.  17-ounc«  can........      •09 

BodMl  hUB.  pound •*• 

Altccd  bacon,  pound . •*■ 

BroUen,  pound .......—..--      •!• 

Chuck  roa«t,  pound...— ..-.~.—      'l* 

Birloln  iUak.  pound •** 

Buttar,  pound •'• 

80.  1044: 

I.  peck «> 

aa.  a  pounda W 

Peaebea.   buabai •  ■<> 

Lemons,  doaaa .. — ..... — -      ••• 

Corn.  20-ounca  can . .1* 

Orecn  peaa.  17-ounc8  can ...      .It 

Boiled  bam.  pound .80 

Sliced  bacon,  pound .41 

Broilers,  pound . — .........       .♦S 

Chuck  roast,  pound..............      ^SO 

Sirloin  steak,  pound .      .41 

Butter,  pound .M 

No  matter  what  method  of  approach  la 
Qtlitzed.  the  Inescapable  truth  U  that  letter- 
carrier  wages  have  not  beer-  Increased  com- 
mensurately.  Purthermore,  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  when  our  claims  for  a 
Just  and  equitable  salary  Increase  should  not 
be  baaed  on  living  coats  alone.  Due  consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  the  qtiality  and 
quantity  of  work  being  performed.  The  ex- 
isting M.IOO  annual  base  pay  is  entirely  in- 
adequate if  the  type  of  work  Is  measured  by 
established  standards. 

Uniformed  workers  In  other  civilian  occu- 
pations are  known  to  receive  salariea  apfH'oxl- 
matlng  $3,000  per  annum,  and  in  some  cities 
wartime  bonuses  have  been  added  thereto. 
Their  duties  are  definitely  not  as  laborious 
as  those  exacted  from  the  man  who  delivers 
the  nuill  day  In  and  day  out  without  regard 
to  the  element  of  weather.  Letter  carriers 
art  not  envious  of  uniformed  workers  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  They  are  merely 
asking  that  Congress  remedy  a  gross  Injus- 
tice by  granting  a  long  overdue  pay  raise  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Well  over  14.000  letter  carriers  have  been 
enlisted  or  Inducted  into  the  military  service. 
It  Is  publicly  acknowledged  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  force  has  performed  a  yeo- 
man-Uke  service  In  handling  the  mails  ex- 
peditiously regardless  of  personnel  shortage, 
record-breaking  mail  volume,  and  many 
other  obstacles.  An  immediate  pay  raise  will 
aaaure  the  men  now  In  the  armed  forces  that 
they  will  re  urn  to  their  respective  )oba  and 
receive  from  the  Government  an  honcat  8 
hours'  pay  for  an  honest  8  hours'  work. 

Public  ofBclals.  labor  leaders,  and  business 
people  now  generally  concede  that  the  War 
Labor  Board's  15-percent  yardstick  will  be 
broken  during  October.  An  upward  revision 
of  the  Little  Steel  formula  which  la  based 
upon  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  be- 
twmok  January  IfMl,  :  nd  May  1042,  will  not 
affaeft  poatal  workers  one  lota  unleea  Congress 
autlaorlaea  remedial  legislation. 

Moreover,  that  great  industrial  genlm  and 
outatanding  American.  Henry  Pord.  has  al- 
ready served  notice  that  he  will  raise  wagea 
aa  soon  as  the  Oovemroent  will  permit. 
While  the  announcement  last  week  gave  no 
hint  aa  to  the  size  of  the  contemplated 
ralaca.  neverthelesa  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  Ford  workers  now  average  $1 .25  per  hotir. 
Letter  carriers  who  work  in  excess  of  8  hours 
per  day  or  40  hours  per  week  are  paid  at 
strmlght  rates  of  pay,  or  approximately  88 
cents  per  hour  under  existing  law  which  flxea 
the  work  year  at  306  days. 

X  desire  to  place  the  National  Association 
tt  Letter  Carriers  on  record  as  supporting  the 
Mead  bUl.  8.  1883.  which  will  authorize  a 
MOO  permanent  salary  increase  to  all  poatal 


lncre«se 


workers— their  first 
nearly  a  score  of  years.    If 
to  t>e  enacted  Into  law 
rent  1300  temporary 
on  June  80.   1945.  would 
eliminated. 

It  la  the  sincere  hope 
r.er.  and  my  fervent  prafer 
tlngulahed  committee 
the  measure,  8.  1883.  at 
moment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate 
Office  and  Post  Roads 
appearing  before  these 
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erery  letter  ear- 
that  this  dls- 
favorably   report 
earliest  poaalbla 


^airman  and  the 

Qommlttee  on  Post 

the  privilege  of 

heailnga  today. 
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Benefits  kuA  Mosterini  -Ovt  Pay  Under 
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or 


HON.  CUUDi 


or  rLoaiDA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH  S  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  September\20 
of  Friday 


(legislative  day 
SepterAber  I),  1944 


Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  tc 
the  Appendix  of  the 
formative  statement  oi 
erans  under  the  G.  I 
that  the  veterans  mi4st 
G.   I.  benefits  before 
them,   and    also   an 
amount  of  mvistering-but 
the  serviceman  is  ent  tied 
states  that  the  amount 
dependent    upon    the 
rendered.    Both  articles 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


President,  I  ask 
have  printed  in 
Record  a  very  in- 
the  rights  of  vet- 
bill,  emphasizing 
apply  for  the 
they   can  obtain 
I  irticle   about    the 
pay  to  which 
The  article 
of  such  pay  is 
type    of    service 
were  printed  in 


Vktkkams  Must  Ask 
(By   Naomi 

Since  the  O.  I.  bill 
June  22  tinder  the 
Icemen's  readjustment 
lion  discharged  veterans 
have  become  eligible  to 
and  from  now  on  about 
pected  to  become  ellgibh 

Despite  that  fact,  in 
since  the  President  afllied 
the  law,  few  discharged 
eflted  from  lu  provisloni 


o 
auste  e 
liw, 


the 
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Poasible  reasons  for 
that  a  good  percentage 
charged  before  the  bill 
trust  to  hearsay  to 
holds  for  them:  that 
the  law  Is  couched  is 
<tlacharged    veteran   wh( 
come  entangled  In 
fxirthers."     Nowhere  in 
iceman  told  where  to  ge< 

The  Teterans* 
bill  names  as  its  chief 
source  of  information, 
adjusted  to  its  new 
enough  equipment  wit 
It  has  issued  almost  no 
Ing  the  meaning  and 
visions.  In  fact,  only 
slons  is  ready  for  the 


test 


SZBVICK   ip 

OfBclals  of  veterans' 
that  they  have  foujod 


REMARKS 


PEPPER 


the  articles 
in  the  Record. 


O.  I.  BsMxriTa 
^rellicoff) 

rights  became  law 
name  of  the  serv- 
well  over  a  mll- 
of  World  War  No.  2 
ihare  in  its  benefits. 
70.000  more  are  ex- 
each  mouth. 

almost  2  months 

his  signature  to 

veterans  have  ben- 


Mf 


is  Include  the  fact 

veterans  were  dls- 

passed  and  must 

lear^i  just  what  the  law 

language  in  which 

involved  that  the 

reads   it    may   be- 

pro^deds"  and  "provided 

Ithe  law  is  the  serv- 

advlce. 

which  the 
executor  and  prime 
has  not  yet  become 
and  does  not  have 
which   to  operate, 
nstructions  concem- 
a  tplication  of  its  pro- 
of the  bill's  provi- 
s^rvlceman.  edvication. 
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Admir  Istration, 


organizations  report 
confusion  among 


giaat 


the  O.  I.'s  who  have  consulted  them.  Moat 
do  not  know  that  they  must  go  after  the 
benefit*— that  the  beneflU  wlU  not  come  to 
them. 

Therefore,  In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  pic- 
ture for  servicemen,  this  story  will  tell  him 
where  to  go  to  find  out  how  he  geU  his  ben- 
eflU and  what  those  beneflU,  aa  provided  in 
the  O.  I.  bill.  are. 

Here  are  the  names  of  four  veterans 
organliatlons  which  have  been  chartered  by 
Congress  and  given  recognition  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Advice  and  service  of 
each  are  free  to  servicemen.    They  are: 

Dtasabled  American  Veterans  with  ofBces 
In  the  Munsey  Building  and  Room  158  of 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration. 

The  American  Legion  with  offices  at  1608 
K  Street,  NW. 

The  American  Red  Croaa.  with  ofHces  at 
17th  and  D  Streets.  NW. 

Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars,  with  oOcea  at 
1701  I  Street.  NW. 

Now  to  the  a.  I.  bill,  whose  provisions  are 
primarily  for  ablebodled  veterans. 

Here  are  the  benefits  it  holds  for  you: 

1.  Education. 

a.  Loans  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  homes,  farms  and  business  property. 

3.  Unemployment  compensation. 

4.  Employment  aid. 

EDUCATION 

You  are  entitled  to  educational  aid: 

1.  If  you  were  discharged  imder  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable. 

2.  If  you  were  not  over  25  at  the  time  you 
entered  the  service  or  can  show  that  your 
education  was  Interrupted  or  interfered  with 
by  your  service  or  you  want  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course.  t 

3.  If  you  served  90  days  or  more  (not 
counting  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro- 
gram or  Navy  College  Training  Program, 
which  was  a  continuation  of  a  civilian  course 
and  was  completed,  or  as  a  Cadet  or  Midship- 
man in  a  Service  Academy)  or  were  dis- 
charged or  released  from  service  because  of  an 
actual  service-incurred  injury  or  disability. 

4.  If  you  start  yotir  education   not  later 
tha#  2  years  after  discharge  or  end  of  war  ' 
(whichever  date  is  later). 

Here  is  the  length  of  training  you  are  en- 
titled to: 

1.  One  year  (or  its  equivalent  in  part-time 
study). 

2.  If  you  complete  these  courses  satisfac- 
torily, you  are  entitled  to  more  education  or 
training  not  to  exceed  the  length  of  time  you 
spent  in  active  service  after  September  16. 
1940.  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  (not  in- 
cluding A.  S.  T.  P.,  or  Navy  college  training 
program ) . 

3.  No  course  can  exceed  4  years. 

Here  are  the  expenses  the  Government  will 
pay  to  your  school  through  the  Veterans' 
Administration : 

1.  Tuition. 

2.  Library,  infirmary,  laboratory,  and  slm- 
Uar  customary  fees. 

3.  Books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  (exclusive  of  board, 
lodging,  other  living  expenses  and  travel ) . 

4.  These  payments  must  not  exceed  8500 
a  school  year.  This  final  provision  of  a  $500 
limit  is  causing  dissent  among  educators  and 
colleges  who  contend  that  $500  Is  well  below 
the  actual  cost  of  an  ordinary  school  year. 

Here  is  what  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  pay  you  while  you  are  going  to  school: 

1.  Pifty  dollars  a  month  if  you  have  no  de- 
pendents. 

2.  Seventy-five  dollars  a  month  If  you  have 
dependents. 

3.  Lesser  sums  If  you  are  taking  part-time 
courses  or  are  receiving  pay  for  work. 

Where  to  apply  for  educational  aid. — The 
Veterans'  Administration,  Vermont  Avenue, 
between  H  and  I  Streets,  or  directly  to  the 
school  you  wish  to  attend.  Application  forma 
will  be  available  at  each  place. 


Typea  of  educational  Instltutlona  you  may 
attend. — Public  or  private,  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  other  schools  furnishing  educa- 
tion for  adults,  business  schools  and  coUegea. 
aclentiflc  and  technical  institutions,  col- 
leges, vocational  Institutions,  Including  In- 
dtiatrlal  aatabllahmenta. 

▼STOUN  LOAirs 

Tbmt  tlirM  tjrpea  of  loani  are  available 
to  you  If  you  have  served  for  90  days  or 
more  or  have  been  discharged  for  servlca- 
incurred  Injury  or  disability.  Tou  must  ap- 
ply to  the  Director  of  Finance,  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Wa&hlngton,  D.  C,  within  3 
years  after  discharge  or  2  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war  (whichever  Is  later),  but  In  no 
event  later  than  6  yaars  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Here  la  what  th«  Veterans'  Administration 
will  give  you: 

1.  A  guarantee  of  up  to  50  percent  of  yotir 
loan,  provided  the  amount  they  mtist  guar- 
antee Is  not  over  $2,000. 

2.  The  Administrator  will  pay  the  Intereat 
on  the  guaranteed  loan  for  the  first  year 
(the  interest  rate  on  your  loan  mvist  not  be 
more  than  4  percent  and  muat  be  payable  In 
full  In  not  more  than  20  years) . 

Theae  are  the  conditions  under  which  the 
loan  will  be  made: 

1.  That  the  loan  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  you  say  it  will  be  u£ed. 

2.  That  the  pajrment  terms  look  reason- 
able aa  compared  with  your  anticipated  in- 
come and  expense. 

3.  That  the  purchase  price  be  of  not  more 
than  normal  value. 

4.  That  the  property  be  useful  and  reason- 
ably necessary. 

6.  That  you  have  the  ability  and  experience 
to  make  a  success  of  such  a  farm  or  business. 

KKPLOTMSMT 

A  veteran's  placement  service  board  is  to 
be  created  to  counsel  veterans  and  place 
them  In  proper  jobs.  The  U.  8.  E.  8.  la  to 
asaign  to  each  State  a  veteran's  employment 
representative. 

(A  discharged  veteran  miist  report  back 
to  his  draft  board  if  he  wants  to  go  back 
to  his  old  Job.  If  his  employer  refuses  to 
rehire  blm.  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  will  go  to  bat  for  him  and  force  the 
employer  to  rehire  the  veteran  for  a  period 
of  at  least  one  year.) 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
allows  the  discharged  veteran  60  days  In 
which  to  decide  the  type  of  Job  he  wants. 
(Veteran  organizations  do  not  believe  this 
Is  sufficient  time  and  are  fighting  for  an  ex- 
tension.) 

A  discharged  veteran  is  a  free  agent  and 
may  be  Mred  by  an  employer  above  the 
quota  set  by  U.  S.  E.  8. 

tmZMPLOTMZNT 

You  are  eligible  for  tmemployment  com- 
pensation : 

1.  If  you  have  served  90  days  In  active  serv- 
ice or  were  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  or  because  of  injury  or 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

2.  If  your  imemployment  started  within  2 
years  of  your  discharge  or  the  end  of  the 
war  (whichever  U  later)— all  allowances  stop 
6  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

3.  If  you  live  In  the  United  States  when 
you  file  a  claim  for  compensation. 

4.  If  you  are  completely  unemployed  or  If 
partially  employed  receive  weekly  wages  of 
leae  than  $23. 

6.  If  you  register  with  and  continue  to 
report  to  a  public  employment  office. 

6.  If  you  are  able  to  work  and  are  available 
for  suitable  work  (illness  or  disability  which 
occur  during  a  period  of  unemployment  for 
which  compensation  has  already  been  started 
will  not  disqualify). 

You  will  t)ecome  disqualified  for  compensa- 
tion If  you  leave  suitable  work  voluntarily 
and  without  good  cauae. 


If  you  art  oompletaly  tmamployad  you  gat 
$20  a  week. 

If  you  are  partly  unemployed  you  get  the 
dlffereno*  between  your  wage  and  the  weekly 
allowance  plus  $3. 

If  you  are  self-employed,  you  ara  eligible 
If  your  net  eamlnga  In  the  previous  month 
were  leaa  than  $100.  (Money  received  under 
State  compenaatlon  is  eubtracted  from  your 
Federal  compeniMtlon.) 

AMOOTfT  or  lltTmuifo-OuT  Pat  Dipcnm  on 
Ttpi  or  Sbtio 

Although  not  actually  a  provision  of  the 
law,  the  G.  I.  bill  says  that  a  serviceman  can- 
not be  discharged  without  receiving  muster- 
Ing-out  pay  or  a  substantial  portion  of  It. 
This  IS  the  scale  which  appllea  to  every  aerv- 
iceman  below  the  rank  of  Army  captain  or 
Navy  lieutenant  (s.  g.) : 

Three  hundred  dollars  if  you  have  been  In 
active  service  for  60  days  or  more  and  have 
served  ouUlde  the  limiU  of  the  United  States 
or  Alaaka. 

Two  hundred  dollars  if  you  have  been  In 
active  service  for  60  days  or  more  and  have 
served  only  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  Alaaka. 

One  hundred  dollars  If  you  have  been  on 
active  service  for  leas  than  60  days. 

This  Is  when  you  get  your  mustering-out 
pay: 

If  you  are  entitled  to  $300,  you  get  $100  at 
the  time  of  final  discharge;  $100  a  month 
later:  $100  2  months  later. 

If  you  are  entitled  to  $200.  you  get  $100 
when  you  get  yoiu  final  discharge;  $100  a 
month  later. 

If  you  are  entitled  to  $100,  you  get  the  full 
amoimt  at  the  time  you  receive  your  final  dis- 
charge. 

These  servicemen  are  not  entitled  to  mtia- 
terlng-out  pay: 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
holds  a  rank  of  Army  captain  or  Navy  lieu- 
tenant (8.  g.)  or  higher. 

Any  serviceman  transferred  or  returned  to 
retired  list  with  retirement  pay. 

Any  Air  Corps  officer  who  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive a  lump-sum  payment  on  discharge. 

Any  member  whose  total  service  has  been 
as  a  student  training  under  (a)  Army  spe- 
cialized training  program  or  (b)  Army  Air 
Forces  college  training  program  or  (c)  any 
similar  program  under  Jurisdiction  of  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard. 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forcea  whose 
sole  service  has  been  as  a  cadet  at  the  United 
States  MiliUry  Academy,  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  or  the  Naval  Academy. 

Any  commissioned  officer,  unleas  discharged 
or  relieved  within  3  years  after  end  of  war. 


Addre$$  of  President  Sersio  OtneSn  to 
the  Phliippmet  on  His  Sixty-sixth 
Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

KZSmZIVT  COMMISSIONIB  FBOM   THB  rOXLimnm 

ISLAIVDe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  broad- 
cast by  President  Sergio  Osmefia: 

My  beloved  coimtrymen.  on  this  my  alxty- 
Btzth  birthday,  I  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty 
for  having  preserved  my  life  and  for  having 


permitted  me  to  dedicate  two-thlrda  of  tt  to 
the  service  of  our  country.  It  would,  par- 
hape.  be  proper  aa  I  begin  a  new  year,  whtcn 
la  also  my  first  aa  the  head  of  the  Philip- 
pine Oovenunent.  to  give  a  brief  oeoottnt  of 
our  inunedlate  past,  atartlng  from  tfeo  time 
we  were  forced  by  the  existing  •meffeaey 
to  move  the  seat  of  our  government — fkret 
to  Oorregldor,  later  to  the  Vlaayaa.  and  to 
Mindanao,  and  Anally  to  Waahlngton,  thla 
beautiful  and  hospitable  capital  of  the  great 
American  Republic. 

The  hlghlighu  of  thla  htatorle  development 
are  aa  follows :  The  epic  Battle  of  Bataan,  tlM 
aubeequent  military  occu|>atlon  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  enemy,  the  establishment  in 
Washington  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  the  recognition 
accorded  it  by  the  United  SUtea  and  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Natlona.  tho 
reiteration  of  the  promlae  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Statea  to  Deoember  1941 
that  the  Independence  of  the  Phlllppinea  will 
be  not  only  established  but  also  protected. 
and  the  subsequent  ratlfteatlon  of  that  prom- 
ise by  Congreas,  together  with  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  Rehabilitation  Conunlaslon  to 
attend  to  the  relief,  reconstruction,  and  re- 
habilitation of  oiur  country. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  until  the  1st 
day  of  August  of  this  year  to  count  on  the 
wlae  and  patriotic  guidance  of  our  late  Preal- 
dent.  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  with  whom  It  waa 
my  prlvDege  to  work  closely  and  harmonloualy 
as  his  Immediate  elective  aaeociate.  Aa  X 
announced  publicly  upon  succeeding  him  in 
office  on  August  1.  It  la  my  purpose  to  carry 
on  the  task  of  achieving  Uberty  and  security 
for  our  people  without  any  fundamental 
change  In  policy.  Cooperation  with  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  all  govenmMntal  policies  of  the 
Commonwealth  since  its  establishment,  will 
be  faithfully  maintained. 

About  the  end  of  IJKl.  while  we  FUlplnoa 
were  living  In  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  our  neighbors  and  the  entire  world, 
while  we  were  singularly  devoted  to  the 
peaceful  task  of  completing  and  perfecting 
the  structure  of  our  nation  in  preparation 
for  the  day  set  by  our  two  GovernmenU  when 
we  would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  independence, 
the  hordes  of  millUrism  suddenly  attacked 
us.  We  were  unprepared  for  this  brutal  as- 
sault, as  were  also  tfae  other  democracies 
which  were  the  victims  of  similar  aggres- 
sion. We  were  inadequately  defended, 
especially  from  the  air  and  the  sea.  but  we 
met  and  resisted  the  full  force  of  the  enemy, 
complying  with  our  obligations  as  a  freedom- 
loving  people,  as  a  nation  highly  conscious 
of  its  national  honor  and  worthy  to  be  Inde- 
pendent. On  Bataan,  Corregidor,  Cebu  and 
other  places  In  the  Philippines,  we  presented 
a  single  united  front  against  the  enemy, 
fighting  side  by  side  with  our  American  com- 
rades-in-arms in  the  same  manner  that  we 
had  labored  with  them  for  nearly  40  years 
to  assure  the  well-being  and  freedom  of  the 
Philippines  and  for  the  good  name  of 
America. 

Only  because  we  did  not  have  the  material 
means  with  which  to  resist  the  Invasion  were 
we  unable  to  stop  It.  But  despite  the  occu- 
pation of  our  country  by  the  enemy,  resist- 
ance continues,  even  though  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor fell  and  our  armed  forces  in  the  Phil- 
ippines surrendered.  The  reason  for  this  Uee 
In  the  fact  that  to  the  Flllplnoe  this  war  has 
always  been  a  people's  war.  Jtist  aa  the  great 
majority  of  the  soldiers  who  fotight  on  Ba- 
taan were  drawn  from  the  civilian  population, 
so  alao  doea  the  oppoalUon  to  the  enemy 
that  haa  continued  to  this  day  come  from 
them. 

By  means  of  surprise  and  treachery  and 
because  of  an  overwhelming  superiority  In 
men  and  materials,  the  enemy  waa  able  to 
achieve  his  first  objective  In  the  Phlllpptoea— 
military  occupation.  But  In  his  second  ob- 
JecUve.  equaUy  vital  and  neoecMiy  to  ttio 
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r^iiMtion  of  hM  ptaM.  «»•  «n«T  h"  tM. 
B«  Hm  not  toMO  sbto  to  mim  Um  p^opi*  to 
hl»  CMM.     For  the  bayonott  aad  bulleta 
of  Um  niMnr.  whU*  tbojr  m«y  ■Mil  the  lip« 
of  Um  P«opt«.  cannot  pvnctraU  tb«  aoul  of 
th«  Mtlon.  much  I«m  fmo  iu  rMptct  and 
ftfTactlon.   Show  of  brut*  fore*.  Mtt  of  ertMltjr 
Mitf  iMMIttm  c«n  nfflth«r  dMtroy  nor  wtn 
Um  airil  of  tho  riiipino*-*  frMOotn'imrtnc 
natlaa.    Tb«  ruipino  pffopto'i  eharscttr  toM 
bora  iMBporad  in  th«  flruotblo  erf  •uffortnf 
knd  Advtftity.    Th«y  hav*  wrttun  their  hM- 
lor*  in  blood  and  t«ari,    Th«r  have  navaf 
tMMllifftd  thKtnwtVM  inrKrlor  In  any  raap«NH 
to  Um  MMfnr  tac^pt  l"  tha  tampnrary  p«ia« 
(il  miliury  (Krwar,     Thay  ara  cttn* 
tiMll  thty  ara  dafandinf  a  )uat  eauat 
i|li»ir  uittmatii  daaiiny  a«  a  Irv*  aiul 
Mipid  id  Mwurad. 
la  Dtitmkm  tMl.  wtilt«  mir  aoMiara  w«r« 
fl«htinff  by  iha  aida  of  thair  Amartrun  ooM* 
r*d«a.in.arma  in  Ml  unoquat  battia  agalMt 
tba  anamy,   th*  PrwMont  of   tha   Untiad 
■tataa  aant  a  maaaago  to  tha  rthpino  pao. 
pl«  raccf  nlslnc  thatr  loyalty  and  haroiam  and 
Msuring  tham  that  thair  IndaptadMMt  wlU 
ba  Dot  only  aaUbllahad  but  alao  prvtoetad. 
TMo  ■•■•••.  ooDUlntng  aa  It  did,  a  new 
firomlaa  to  tba  Phlllpplnaa.  waa  received  with 
deep  tatUfactlon  and  gratitude  and  without 
dcubt  contributed  atrongly  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  dur- 
lof  thoae  terrible  days  on  Bataan.    On  Au- 
guat  13.   IMS.   President  Rooaevelt  renewed 
bla  liMmlae  of  IMl  in  a  broadcast  commemo- 
nttng  that  date  and  a  month  later  sent  a 
meoaage  to  Congress  recommending  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  would  author- 
ize the  advancement  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence to  a  date  prior  to  July  4,  1M6.  and  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  both  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  o»ir  country.    The  legislation  rec- 
oaaoMiMlod  waa  first  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  attarwmrda  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea.     In  neither  body  was  this  legis- 
lation considered  a  party  measure  and.  there-- 
forv.  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the  Repub- 
lican and   Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
aenutives  voted  together  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  nasanrt  It  unanimously. 
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One  result  of  this  legislation  was  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commia- 
alon.  composed  of  nine  Americans  and  nine 
Ftllplnoa.  The  Commission  is  already  f\mc- 
tloning.  with  Senator  Ttdinos,  of  Maryland, 
as  chairman,  and  with  Secretary  of  Finance 
Hernandez  as  vice  chairman.  Besides  Sena- 
tor Ttdincs.  there  are  In  the  American  group 
two  other  Senators,  three  Representatives, 
and  three  members  appointed  by  President 
Rooaevelt.  all  of  whom  have  either  been  In 
the  Philippines  or  are  conversant  with  Philip- 
pine conditions  and  are  In  S3rmpathy  with 
our  aspirations.  In  the  Philippine  group, 
completing  the  set-up,  there  are.  apart  from 
Sacretary  of  Finance  Hernandez.  Resident 
Commissioner  RoMiTLo  and  the  other  mem- 
bara  of  the  cabinet  aervlng  In  the  Commla- 
sion.  the  military  adviser  and  the  economic 
advtaer  to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Pilar  Hidal- 
go Lim.  whom  I  appointed  in  recognition  of 
the  cultural  and  civic  achievements  of  the 
Filipino  women.  The  Commission  is  study- 
ing all  the  aspects  of  the  problem  of  rehabili- 
tating the  Philippines  In  an  effort  to  aecure 
tfaa  most  ample  help  and  aaalatance  from 
iha  United  States,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
given  us  by  Conggiai. 

Since  the  CoaunoBwealth  government  waa 
eatablished  In  Washington.  It  has  been  not 
only  discharging  the  ordinary  functions  of 
government,  but  also  studying  the  manifold 
problems  which  we  have  to  face  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  islands. 
The  Commonwealth  government  haa  also  at- 
tended '.o  matters  of  International  character 
by  taking  part  in  International  organlntlona 
and  conferences.  Oxir  position  In  thla  reapect 
been  greatly  facilitated  and  strengthened 
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by  the  liberal  attKtide 
the  United  StaUs  who 
poasaaalng  the  attributes 
government.    Conaequent^ 
of  the  United  Nations,  we 
PaclAc  war  council  and  « 
have  a  plaoe  at  the  p«*oe 
over,  our  preaence  In 
aa  a  constant  reminder 
thtre  exists  in  the  Far 
demoaatio  people  who 
and  have  ahown 
to  nght  and  die  for  It, 

our  hernio  utand   Ir. 
dueed  reaiilta  of  tra 
to  the  Fhltippiiia*     Nw 
Itf  to  «Habl»ah  and 
eartttf  goyarnrnvnt  haa 
offiNMl,    tt  ala<»  won  fo 
tiMld  af  the  American 
roMMm   «>)iy   Frasidant 
recommandtng   the 
pina  tndapendence  waa 
with  upontaneoua  and  l 

genate  Joint  Reaolutloi 
Freetdent  of  the  United 
rtaM  of  Independence  aa 
Tydinga*MeDuffle  law  anc 
mancnce   of    that 
already   the  aaauranc 
the  United  SUtea  that 
exercised   after 
ernment  as  foon  as  the 
the  Islaiuls  and 
restored.    The  President 
that  all   the  forcea  and 
available  will  be  used  as 
effect  the  expulsion  of 
soil   and  to  restore 
constitutional  governmen ; 
for,  as  he  stated,  we  Fllipfn 
and  sacrlflcea  and  "^y  our 
of  a  free  and  Independen ; 
more  than  earned  every 
put  forth  to  hasten  the 

The  advent  of  this  da^ 
being  a'*celerated  by  thi 
the  war.    So  strong  and 
the   Allied  forces  beconfc 
which  the  enemy  has  bee  i 
stopped     their     relentle  s 
armies  are  being  destroypl 

In  Europe.  Prance 
Luxemburg  have  be^-n 
the  nations  being 
first  time  In   130  years 
brought   to   the    Germaji 
many  is  continually  bcirjg 
air.    She  Is  hemmed  in 
Stan  forces  are  storminf 
Prussia,  besieging  Warsa^ 
the  Carpathian  Mounta 
land.  aiKl  Bulgaria  have 
the  A'lies.  In  Italy  the 
ing  steadily  into  the  Po 
ing  the  approaches  to 
ner  Pass:  and  In  the  w 
tlonary    forces    are 
Siegfried  line.  Germany 
on  the  verge  of  final 

The  same  fate  Is  In 
partner    In    the   East, 
cnishing  pettern  of  v 
racies  is  being  applied 
globe,  even  as  the  war 
undiminished   fury   In 
already   been   bombed, 
forced  to  disgorge  man; 
gains,  such  as  New  Guin^ 
Gilberts,  the  Marsballs. 
Palau.  Yap,  Ponape.  and 
form  the  approaches  to 
being  relentlessly  bombe^ 
tory  to  Allied  landings, 
freedom  will  be  knockii^ 

The  dark  night  of 
to  end.    The  dawn  of 
Bonifacio,  Quezon,  and 
our  race  vlsioned  Is 
hue  of  gold  on  the 
of  Ood  and  of  nattire, 
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hU  war   haa  pro* 
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legal  character,  and  by  the  Innumerable 
sacrifices  we  have  made  throughout  our  his- 
tory, the  Filipino  people  have  the  incon- 
testable right  to  be  free  and  independent. 
The  might  of  the  moat  powerful  nation  on 
earth  stands  behind  that  right.  It  would  be 
downright  folly,  cowardly  nonfeaaance.  un- 
pardonable treason  In  this  suprtme  hour 
when  victory  1*  almost  at  hand  for  ua  to 
renounce  our  hard-won  liberty  and  accept 
the  humiliating  role  of  being  tools  of  the 
enemy  for  the  atta'njnent  of  hla  evil  enda. 

In  thla  lupreme  hour,  the  great  n««d  la 
Mtiiiy  among  FiUplmia  It  waa  unity  that 
oaved  ttia  cauaa  of  Fliilippina  fmatfom  After 
the  lurrvnder  of  our  revolutlonerv  foroM  In 
IMl.  It  wai  unity  thut  eoneolidated  the 
fwaea  of  the  flllpino  people  in  the  hilla 
of  the  nrtt  Phlllppina  A«MHrmbty,  making  that 
aaeembly  a  lueoeaa,  It  «M  unity  that 
made  poaelble  Mi«h  greet  pmgMta  during 
the  reglnM  under  the  Jonea  law,  eonvine- 
Ing  OeafgMi  that  the  time  for  granting  in- 
daptorttntt  to  the  Filipino  people  had  ar- 
rived and  that  independence  was  actually 
cranted.  It  waa  unity  that  eorlehed  and 
conaeerated  the  saerlflee  of  our  soldlera  on 
Bataan  and  Corregldor  and  opened  for  the 
Fillplnoa  the  door  to  international  recogni- 
tion. It  waa  imlty  that  definitely  sealed 
our  spiritual  alliance  with  America,  and 
only  through  that  alliance,  fouzxded  on  the 
basis  of  a  same  Christian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion and  a  common  democratic  ideology,  can 
we  achieve  victory  in  this  struggle  in  which 
we  have  become  embroiled — between  a  slave 
world  and  a  free  world. 

With  victory  assured,  our  liberation  Is 
Inevitable.  The  hordes  of  despotism  and 
brulte  force  cannot  prevent  it.  In  accom- 
plishing that  liberation,  quite  as  Important 
as  the  forces  of  freedom  that  will  land  In 
overwhelming  strength  on  our  soil  so  that 
the  Philippines  may  be  for  the  Filipinos,  is 
the  full  participation  of  the  Filipino  people 
themselves.  I  know  that  when  the  hour 
strikes  no  one  will  be  deaf  to  the  call. 
Everyone  will  take  his  place  In  the  great 
crusade  for  liberty  and  security— the  liberty 
and  security  not  only  for  our  people  but 
also  for  all  the  nations  oLthe  world,  big  and 
small. 

To  all  compatriots,  wherever  you  may  be. 
In  the  homeland  or  abroad,  In  the  towns 
and  barrios  or  In  the  mountains,  I  send  on 
this  day  my  warm  brotherly  greetings.  May 
God  bless  you  all. 


Attacks  Against  the  Political  Action 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  mrw  to«k 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent political  campaign,  as  in  other  cam- 
paigns within  our  memory,  passions  run 
high,  and  men  deviate  from  the  normal 
standards  of  what  is  generally  accepted 
as  fair  play. 

The  American  people  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  extremes  to  which 
campaign  managers  will  go  in  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  attract  votes  by  appealing 
to  men's  prejudices.  We  have  not  been 
spared  in  the  present  campaign.  The 
matter  I  have  in  mind  has  been  the  sub- 
I  ject  of  an  enlightening  editorial  in  Sep- 


tember 14.  1944,  issue  of  the  Providence 
Visitor,  the  Roman  Catholic  diocesan 
paper  published  at  Providence.  Rhode 
Island,  and  one  of  the  leiding  Catholic 
newspaperi  of  New  England.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Time  To  Call  a  Halt." 
Z  Mk  leave  to  have  it  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Xn  this  same  connection,  the  dtstln- 
ffulshed  author  and  columnlat,  Mr.  Mar- 
quis Childii,  wrote  an  article,  pubUihad 
In  the  Waahlniton  Post  on  teptembef 
16.  1944.  which  should  bo  read  by  every 
Afflf  rioan.  U  If  entitled  "lUelal  Poison," 
RfUiloui  hatred  Is  the  ke]'  to  the  rlit  of 
Kitlerlsm.  flellfloui  toUranoe  Is  the 
foundation  stone  upon  which  we  in 
America  have  built  the  grtateat  country 
In  the  world.  I  ask  that  the  article  In 
question  also  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  lUcoap. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Racoio,  as  follows: 

IFrom  tba  Provldenea  VlaiU>r  of  Saptarobar 

14.  1»44| 

TUU  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

Dally  attacka  are  now  beltig  made  against 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  which,  al- 
phabetically, are  better  known  as  P.  A.  C- 
C.  I.  O.  The  attacks  are  directed  at  the 
P.  A.  C.  because  it  symbollzeti  the  determina- 
tion of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  make  i.he  weight  of  ita 
nimierlcal  strength  felt  In  tlie  coming  Presi- 
dential and  congressional  eliicttons.  All  the 
abuse  Is  being  heaped  upon  the  C.  I.  O.  be- 
cause P.  A.  C.  Is  chalrmaned  by  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  a  native  of  Russia,  and  a  Jew. 

The  attacks  embrace  the  blanket  Insinua- 
tion that  the  C  I.  O.  Is  dominated  by  Com- 
munist thinking,  and  therefore  the  working 
people  shotild  respond  to  these  attacks  by 
voting  apalnst  the  program  enunciated  by 
P.  A.  C.  Of  course.  In  these  attacks,  the  P.  A. 
C.  Is  under  constant  political  barrage,  because 
Sidney  Hillman's  name  can  be  used,  often  to 
partisan  advantage.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
Sidney  Hillman.  We  accept  his  statements 
that  he  Is  not  a  Communist,  that  he  has 
fought,  with  success,  to  purge  communistic 
influence  from  labor  unions. 

We  do  hold  a  brief  for  the  C.  I.  O.  It  Is 
one  of  the  major  labor  movements  which 
has  been,  on  the  whole.  Intelligently  di- 
rected. Its  national  leader,  Philip  Murray. 
Is  an  outstanding  Catholic,  who  has  been 
honored  by  Notre  Dame  University  for  his 
statesmanship  In  the  field  of  labor.  His 
principal  assistant,  within  the  C.  I.  O.  execu- 
tive committee.  Is  James  Carey,  also  an  out- 
standing Catholic.  Of  course.  Philip  Mur- 
ray's name  does  not  come  within  the  public 
abuse  heaped  on  the  P.  A.  C.  even  though 
this  committee  functions  as  an  agency  re- 
sponsive to  the  hopes  of  the  C.  I.  O.— and 
these  hopes  embody  the  natural  desire  to 
have  elected  to  high  office  those  who  sym- 
pathise with  the  labor  movement,  Ita  alma 
and  purposes. 

Just  before  Labor  Day,  the  Holy  Father  In 
a  world  broadcast,  said: 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  see  vast  wealth  dom- 
inate private  and  public  economy  and  often 
dvlc  life.  On  the  other  we  see  innumerable 
multitudes  of  thoae  who.  deprived  of  any 
direct  or  Indirect  aecurity  in  their  Uvea.  Uke 
no  further  interest  in  the  values  of  spirit, 
abandon  their  aspirations  toward  true  free- 
dom and  blindly  serve  any  political  party, 
slaves  of  anyone  who  can  somehow  promise 
them  bread  and  security." 

Where  there  is  maldistribution  of  prop- 
erty, where  the  worker  does  not  receive  a 
minimum  subsistence  wage — where  a  system 
develops  to  teep  crushed  the  dignity  of 
man— the  state  should,  aa  the  pontiff  aald, 


Intervene  In  the  common  Intereat.  Labor 
has  a  big  part  to  play  In  peace,  as  it  haa  had 
a  big  part  to  play  In  war.  If  the  C.  I.  O. 
takea  the  Initiative  to  educate  mllllona  of 
workara  to  their  rlghta  and  their  r«aponal» 
bllltlea.  aa  American  dtlsans,  such  a  move* 
ment  ahould  not  ba  smeared  and  oon- 
demnad;  otbarwisa.  in  keeping  tham  igno- 
rant, in  withtaokUng  education  from  them. 
«•  may  fall  In  our  fight  against  ooromunum, 
faaolam.  naaMam,  or  any  other  alien  lam, 
A  raaaoaably  proaptroua  pe<»pl«  WUI  protMt 
our  system,  including  the  free  enterprise 
system,  undar  pruuer  foveronMntal  inAu* 
enee  tgerciaad  tor  tae  feaeral  wsUate. 


the  Waahington  >mi  ol 
le,  11441 
WaeMHOMif  OsuiM 
(By  Maifttle  CMMe) 


■Utney  Mtllman,  the  chairman  of  llie 
0. 1.  O,  Political  Action  Oommlttaa,  was  born 
Id  Lithuania.  He  canM  to  this  eotmtry  as  a 
young  man  and  very  quickly  carvad  out  for 
hlmaalf  a  position  of  personal  power  and  au- 
thority through  bis  efforts  in  btillding  up 
tha  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  He  speaks  with  a  rather  pro- 
nounced foreign  accent. 

Back  of  the  campaign  directed  against  Sid- 
ney Blllman  is  the  effort  to  make  him  ap- 
pear a  foreigner,  an  alien;  to  try  to  make  it 
seem  that  what  he  is  doing  is  foreign  and 
alien. 

Th»-  amear  attack  directed  at  Sidney  HUl- 
man  is  essentially  un-American.  Whether  or 
not  is  Is  done  dellberetely,  the  effect  is  to 
capitalize  on  latent  anti-Semitism  In  this 
country  That  is  plainly  implied  In  much 
of  the  anti-Hillman  propaganda.  They  do 
not  say  that  he  is  a  Jew.  but  they  speak  of 
his  early  "rabbinical  tralnicg." 

This  la  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  It's  play- 
ing with  the  fire  of  racial  hatred.  Ifs  en- 
couraging those  who  would  like  to  make  it 
respectable. 

Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  that  this  racial 
poison  is  like  molten  lava  under  the  crust  of 
the  volcanic  mountain  on  which  we  live. 
And  sometimes  it  aeems  that  the  crtist  is 
very  thin. 

It  can  be  put  down  partly.  I  suppoae.  to  the 
tensions  growing  out  of  the  war.  In  the 
boiling  turbulence  of  the  vast  war  boom, 
frustrations  develop  and  fester.  Prustrated 
people  look  for  a  scapegoat.  They  put  the 
blame  on  a  fiction,  an  illusion,  a  shadow  cre- 
ated in  their  own  unhappy  minds — the  Jew 
with  all  the  legend  that  hatred  and  malice 
have  attached  to  him. 

But  we  ought  to  look  clearly  at  this  thing 
right  now.  It's  a  poison  that  can  destroy 
our  society  just  as  surely  as  It  destroyed 
Nazi  Germany.  We  are  not  Immune  to  the 
virus.  It  is  a  poison  that  feeds  on  Itself,  and 
the  end  is  self-destruction. 

Some  people  say:  "But  HUlman,  a  Jew, 
ahould  never  have  put  himself  out  in  front." 
That  is  no  answer,  really.  There  were  thoae 
who  said  the  same  thing  when  Felix  Frank- 
furter was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
"Oh.  he  shouldn't  make  himself  ao  prom- 
inent." 

To  accept  that  would  be  to  accept  an 
inferior  status:  to  say  that  brains  and  abU- 
ity,  if  they  are  Jewlah  brains  and  ability, 
can  go  only  so  far.  Such  a  doctrine  cuU 
across  everything  we've  cherished  In  thla 
country.  It  denies  all  that  the  noble  men 
who  founded  this  Nation  stood  for  and  be- 
lieved in.  We  are  all  the  creeds  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  in  miraculous  balance,  and 
if  we're  not  that,  then  we're  nothing;  weTa 
what  Hitler  called  us — mongrels;  those  of  ua 
who  came  3  centurlea  ago  and  thoae  who 
came  20  years  ago. 

There  are  good  reasons,  it  aeema  to  me, 
why  Sidney  Blllmaa  abould  not  have  taken 
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tha  0.  I.  O.l  front  political  poaltion.  Btit 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  race. 

In  my  llmlUd  obaervatlon  ha  haa  always 
seamed  maladroit  in  handling  paopto.  Hla 
own  union  haa  been  kept  carefully  under 
hla  thumb  and  ha  haa  baan  aocuatomad  to 
taking  an  authoritative  Una  which  doaa  not 
go  down  in  politlca. 

•omawhAt  tha  aame  thing  happena  whatt 
a  big  businaas  aiaeutlee  tfies  to  get  IMe 
poittios  below— or  sieve  the  cheeibeell 
ievfi     lle%  eeeueieaei  lo  punhing  MMIom. 


to  telling  people  whal  to  do.  IteoeeMt 
that  w»y  when  you're  eitl  fee  ttM  vele  at  Um 
•verage  Mm  H  Oliieeii. 

Those  wiM  eetiberaMlf  mabe  •  bogey  ef 
Mdaey  Nlllman  ar*  doing  I  ha  leiMHry  a  deep 
gleserviaa.  Thay  ara  apfiaaling  to  prHmilve 
prajudlras  whirh  have  no  plaee  In  e  peiilieel 
eampatgn  in  Amariea. 

Tha  manipulattira  who  ara  waving  tha  Hill* 
man  learaernw  on  tha  pelltteal  horteen  know 
It's  largely  false,  Tbay  believe  It  wtU  frlgbtan 
Indapandant  voters  Into  the  Dewey  camp, 
and  maybe  tt  will.  Ilut  at  tha  same  time 
It  will  stir  bauada  that  will  long  outlast  thla 
campaign. 


Better  Relatfons  With  Soviet  Rnssia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  ToaK 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
third  article  by  Al  Sessions  as  same  ap- 
peared In  the  California  Union  Labor 
News.  I  am  careful  to  reiterate  that  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  article  here- 
after appearing  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
my  own  opinions. 

Many  labor  officials  In  this  country  say 
that  we  must  have  no  eontacts  with  the 
trades  uniotu  of  Russia,  because  they  are  not 
"free"  unions— that  they  are  mere  pawns  of 
the  state.  Yet  outstanding  Americans  who 
have  studied  and  written  about  Russia  for 
years  tell  us  that  membership  In  Soviet 
unioru  is  voluntary,  that  organisation  drlvea 
are  going  on  continuously  Members  of  these 
unions  elect  their  officers,  can  recall  them, 
and  have  a  voice  in  determining  policy.  It 
is  said  that  the  unions  are  not  free  becauea 
they  do  not  strike.  Yet  our  unions  here  In 
the  United  States  are  pledged  not  to  atrlka 
during  the  war  period.  If  strikes  are  now 
aerious  business  to  us.  what  must  they  be  to 
Rtissia,  which  has  been  at  war  or  threatened 
by  war  for  a  quarter  of  a  century? 

TSAOZ-UHIOIf  vivucTuaa 
It  Is  said  that  Soviet  unions  cannot  be  free 
because  the  workers  are  employed  In  atate- 
owned  industries.  Yet  in  the  United  States 
we  have  such  unions  aa  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachera,  Poat  Office  Clerks.  Fire- 
men. Federal  Employees,  State  and  Mimiclpal 
Employees.  Members  of  these  unions  work 
for  publicly  owned  Industry,  and  they  usually 
forego  the  right  to  strike  and  agree  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration  and  bargain- 
ing with  public  commissioners,  city  councils, 
and  other  governing  bodies.  Taesa  tmiona 
are  all  aflUlated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  are  considered  "free" 
unlona.  Why,  then,  ahould  Soviet  unions, 
similarly  situated,  not  b«  considered  free? 
At  the  proaant  naoment  In  the  United  Stataa 
there  la  a  atrong  movement  developing  among 
both  A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  L  O.  unlona  Uk  favor 
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oC  »bandonlng  the  rtrlke  In  the  po«t-war 
period  and  ■utotltutlng  for  It  »  bargaining 
and  trbltration  «et-up  growing  out  of  the 
labor-management  committees  now  func- 
tioning. 

Qutarton  or  ommocwact 

■men  comee  the  queetlon  of  democracy. 
One  stUl  h«ar»  people  who  denounce  RuhU 
ami  Gflnaany  wtth  eqxial  ferror.  The  argu- 
fu&ut  la  tbat  both  are  totalitarian,  both  have 
aboUabed  democracy,  and  have  aet  up  dlcU- 
tonhlpa.  But  socH  people  faU  to  aee  the 
foraat  for  tb«  trees.  Mast  Germany  despises 
Onaoerwej  and  set  out  to  crush  it  the  world 
of«r.  The  Soviet  Union  declares  that  it  wants 
democracy  and  says  it  is  building  it.  The 
niMiHii  people  malnUln  that  their  1936  con- 
stitution is  the  most  democratic  in  the  world. 
That  eonstltutlon  provides  for  elections  to 
their  Supreme  Soviet  by  universal  secret  bal- 
lot, and  the  vote  is  given  to  all  citizens,  men 
and  ««■>•».  It  y«an  and  over.  They  have 
no  proptty  qoaUflcations  for  voting  (they 
did  have  previously)  and  no  "white  prima- 
ries" and  no  poll  taxes.  Citizens  have  the 
right  of  recall. 

THIS  ONX-PAKTT  BrSINZSS 

We  In  America  find  it  hard,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  can  have  real  de- 
laocracy  unless  the  citizens  are  permitted  to 
have  various  political  parties  battling  for 
powar  and  control.  We  find  it  impossible  to 
bailava  that  there  can  be  any  real  democracy 
in  a  land  where  only  the  Communist  Party  is 
recognized  and  where  membership  even  in 
that  party  Is  limited  by  rigid  tests  that  few 
can  pass.  On  the  other  hand.  Dorothy 
Thompson.  Sidney  Webb,  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia  is  not  a  political  party  in  our  sense 
at  all.  but  a  sort  of  'steering  group."  a  "priest- 
hood.'  dedicated  to  the  task  of  leading  the 
maSMS  to  greater  industrial,  educational,  and 
culttaral  achievement.  During  the  dark  days 
when  the  young  Soviet  regime  was  In  con- 
stant Jeopardy,  when  famine.  Intervention. 
MMl  counterrevolution  were  threatening. 
wben  preparation  for  war  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance, perhaps  this  "priesthood"  was  the  ele- 
ment mainly  responsible  for  getting  Russia 
ready  to  resist  the  Juggernaut.  Can  anyone 
be  certain  that  If.  all  these  years.  Russia  had 
bad  a  doaen  or  more  political  parties  strug- 
gling for  power  she  would  now  be  doing  a 
better  Job  of  fighting  Hitler? 

ausaiANs  sxzM  to  ukz  rr 
And.  after  all.  If  the  Russian  people  like 
their  system  shouldn't  that  be  their  con- 
cern and  none  of  ours?  For  years  nearly 
all  of  the  Russian  people  have  been  armed, 
and  yet  they  don't  seem  to  want  to  revolt 
against  Stalin.  Hitler  found  quislings  very 
acaroe  in  Rtissia.  China,  too.  has  a  one- 
party  system,  but  we  do  not  denounce  China 
of  it.  Spain,  too,  has  a  one-party 
and  yet  even  our  redoubtable  Win- 
ston Churchill  told  Parliament  recently  that 
we  should  have  only  kind  words  for  Franco. 
Perhaps  if,  foUowing  this  conflict,  the  United 
Nations  will  help  halt  the  threat  of  war 
through  collective  security,  much  more  of 
the  type  of  freedom  which  Americans  cherish 
will  come  to  Russia. 

PaSACBIItO  VX8SU8  PKACTICS 

say  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a 
fxil  constitution  on  paper,  but  that 
It  la  not  put  into  practice.  Well,  we  Ameri- 
cana have  a  wonderful  Constitution,  too,  but 
It,  alao.  la  not  always  put  into  practice.  For 
example,  we  have  recently  witnessed  the 
sp>ectacle  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Cotirt 
ttaving  to  Inform  the  State  of  Texas  that 
tt  Is  unconstitutional  to  bar  Negroes  from 
vottnff  m  the  primary  elections.  Yet  this 
unoonstltutlonal  practice  has  been  going  on 
In  aeveral  Southern  SUtes  for  a  long  time. 
The  Constitution  says  that  If  SUtes  cur- 
tail their  total  vote*  In  Federal  elections, 
then   their   number  of   Representatives  in 
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RehabUhation  of  Dii  abled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAYMOND 


or   INDI  IN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  3.  iPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septertber  19,  1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  li  r.  Speaker,  during 
this  war  the  people  ( f  the  Nation  look 
forwanl  to  the  post-var  period,  and  to 
the  future  of  our  peop 
When  this  war  is  over-  -and  every  Ameri- 
can prays  fervently  t  lat  it  will  soon  be 
ended  with  an  all-oi  it  victory  for  our 
troops  and  their  al  ie? 
staggering  problems  ii  the  effort  to  re- 
habilitate our  disabk  i  veterans  of  this 
war,  as  we  yet  face  t  le  serious  problem 
of  rehabilitating  our  i  eterans  of  the  last 
world  war.  Our  veterans  organizations 
have  done  a  magnific  'nt  job  during  this 
war,  and  these  orgai  izations  will  do  a 
spendid  job  in  the  post-war  period. 
These  organizations  w  ill  go  forward  with 
their  comrades  of  a  1  wars — they  will 
seek  to  secure  that  to  ivhich  our  disabled 
veterans  are  entitle< 
people,  generally,  wir 
these  vetersms  organifeations  in  this  all- 
out  effort  to  properlv  rehabilitate  and 
reestablish  our  disabled  veterans  in  the 
arts  and  trades  of  civil  life,  and  they 
will  go  forward,  wi  h  these  veterans 
organizations,  in  the  e  lort  to  secure  good 
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families  and  to  rear  and  educate  their 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  was  attracted 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  American  Legion,  an  organization 
In  which  I  am  proud  to  hold  a  member- 
ship, and  this  increase  in  membership 
may  be  attributed  to  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  all  veterans  to  render  such  aid  as 
Is  possible  to  the  veterans  of  this  war, 
and  of  all  wars.    The  men  who  fought  in 
the  First  World  War  are  struggling  to 
aid  wheir  comrades,  and  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  that  great  army  that  fought  in 
the  Civil  War.    These  men  are  unselfish. 
They  hold  that  closer  bond  of  friendship 
between  veterans,  which  after  all  binds 
men  closer  together  than  any  other  tie. 
They  possess  a  comity  which  is  not  dis- 
covered  among   other   groups  of   men. 
They  arewworking  to  the  end  that  they 
may  help  those  less  fortunate  during  war. 
and  that  they  may  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  Nation  they  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  read  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  attracted 
my  attention.  It  refers  to  the  outstand- 
ing service  of  Joseph  William  Hanley,  of 
716  Seventh  Street  NW..  Washington.  D. 
C,  who  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Legion,  being  affiliated  with  the  Vincent 
B.  Costello  Post,  No.  15.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  article  is  as  follows: 

Joseph  William  Hanley,  716  Seventh  Street 
NW.,  has  signed  up  121  new  members  for  the 
Vincent  B.  Costello  Poet  of  the  American 
Legion  in  the  past  year,  it  was  announced 
yesterday.  Hanley,  whose  one-man  member- 
ship drive  carried  him  to  all  parts  of  the 
District  as  well  as  into  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, says  that  over  half  of  the  new  mem- 
bers are  veterans  of  the  present  war.  Han- 
ley, who  Is  a  Government  guard,  has  In- 
creased the  membership  of  the  Vincent  B. 
Costello  Post  by  almost  10  percent. 

This  great  service,  rendered  by  this 
Legionnaire,  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
He  recognizes  the  power  of  our  great 
peacetime  organization,  and  the  out- 
standing service  our  organization  now 
renders  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  view  the  legis- 
lation during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
fight  that  has  been  waged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  V.  P.  W..  and  D.  A.  V..  for 
our  veterans,  we  cannot  pass  without  ob- 
serving that  the  far-flung  economy  bill, 
sponsored  by  the  administration  now  in 
power,  has  been  highly  detrimental  to 
our  veterans.  Many  of  them  have  never 
recovered  in  any  degree  from  that  ter- 
rific assault  upon  our  veterans.  Many  of 
our  veterans  have  been  made  paupers  be- 
cause of  that  unwise  and  unjust  measure. 
But  this  administration  took  that  step 
regardless  of  the  result,  and  that  very 
money,  taken  away  from  our  veterans, 
was  given  away  largely  for  other  and 
needless  New  Deal  projects.  That  was 
the  New  Deal  effort  to  "soak  the  veteran 
and  give  his  money  to  the  civilian,"  and 
the  veterans  have  suffered  immeasurably 
because  of  that  unjust  action.  There- 
fore, the  veterans  must  struggle  forward; 
they  have  a  big  job  ahead,  and  they  will 
do  that  job.  They  will  never  falter  In 
their  steady  march  of  progress  for  their 
comrades  and  for  their  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  ponder  over  legisla- 
tive matters  respecting  our  veterans,  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  many  of  Uie 
measures  presented  for  the  benefit  of  our 
veterans  and  their  widows  and  orphans 
have  been  vetoed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
I  refer  especially  to  these  bills:    H.  R. 

8421,  which  provided  pensions  for  the 
widows  of  soldiers  and  sailors;  H.  R. 

8422.  which  provided  pensions  for  ClvU 
War  widows;  H.  R.  8423,  which  was  a 
measuie  providing  for  increases  in  pen- 
sions; H.  R.  8424,  increases  in  pensions; 
H.  R.  8425,  providing  pensions  for  help- 
less children  of  veterans;  H.  R.  8426,  pro- 
viding pensions  for  certain  classes  of  vet- 
erans not  taken  care  of  heretofore.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  record,  and  this  is  the 
record  upon  which  this  administration 
must  stand.  There  cannot  be  any  shift- 
ing of  the  responsibility  regarding  our 
veterans. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans 
have  the  responsibility  of  continuing  the 
fight  for  our  veterans'  rights;  in  this  they 
will  not  fail.  Our  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, as  a  unit,  will  go  forward  for  our 
country  and  for  all  veterans — for  the 
veterans  of  all  war»->to  the  end  that 
simple  Justice  may  be  theirs,  and  that 
the  future  in  America  may  be  assured 
to  those  who  have  waged  the  Qghl  for 
our  existence  as  a  nation. 


Letter  to  Sidney  Hillman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Monday.  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRi).  I  include  the  following  letter 
to  Sidney  Hillman.  broadcast  by  Nor- 
man Jay,  StaUon  WMCA,  In  New  York, 
September  1,  1044: 

SBPnMBXB  1,  1944. 

DBAS  Mk.  Hillman.:  For  some  time  now  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  have  been 
engaged  in  an  intensive  csonpalgn  to  maka 
the  purposes  and  the  activities  of  your  com- 
mittee (and  more  especially  Its  finances) 
one  of  the  major  Issues  in  the  PresidentUd 
election.  I've  decided  to  address  this  letter 
to  you,  Mr.  Hillman,  because  this  week  with 
your  appearance  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Campaign  Kzpendltiires,  that  effort 
reached  Its  peaK.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  we  all  ought  to 
do  aome  clear  thinking  on  the  subject,  and 
try  to  appraise  the  situation  calmly  and  hon- 
estly.' I  have  no  desire  to  Indulge  In  name 
calling,  nor  do  I  Intend  to  make  wild,  un- 
founded accusations  against  anyone.  Suf- 
fice It  to  say  that  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
la  a  group  apparently  so  frightened  by  the 
effective  work  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee that  they  charge  It  with  raising  and 
spending  a  fantastic  aluah  fund — whUe 
others  have,  without  advancing  any  proof, 
labeled  the  Political  Action  Committee  aa 
aometlilng  ttnlater,  almost  monstrouB,  In 
American  politics. 

An  example  of  wbat  I  mean  la  to  Irt  found 
in  the  manner  in  which  you  were  questioned 


before  the  Baam  Campaign  Investigation 
Oommlttae  earlier  this  week.  A  aerlee  of 
general  and  disconnected  charges  of  com- 
munism and  racketeering  were  made  against 
the  methods  which  It  was  assumed  were  used 
by  the  Political  Action  Committee.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  your  acctiser's 
statements  are  figments  of  his  own  Imagina- 
tion, not  one  of  which  can  be  substantiated. 

I've  noticed  that  the  one  principal  accusa- 
tion constantly  maoe  against  you  Is  that  you 
are  a  Communist  and  that  the  P.  A.  C.  la 
Communist  dominated.  Well,  I  have  per- 
sonally heard  you  emphatically  deny  that 
you  are  a  Communist,  and  I  remember  that 
jrou  had  no  hesitation  In  stating  you  had 
always  fought  communism  and  are  opposed 
to  It  as  a  philosophy  of  government.  And 
only  recently  a  man  of  the  high  Journalistic 
standing  of  Lowell  Mellett  devoted  his  entire 
column  In  the  New  York  Poet  to  a  recital  of 
facts  proving  conclusively  that  you  are  not  a 
Communist. 

And  yet  In  the  face  of  your  past  record, 
which  clearly  reveals  your  constant  opposi- 
tion to  all  forms  of  totalitarianism,  your  op- 
ponents still  persist  In  attaching  this  errone- 
ovu  label  to  you.  But  so  far  as  your  op- 
ponents are  concerned,  the  accuracy  of  their 
accusations  Is  of  small  consequence.  They 
have  an  objective  In  view.  First  of  all,  they 
must  have  an  Issue  with  which  to  come  be- 
fore the  voters  In  this  crucial  election  3rear. 
If  they'd  (mly  stop  and  think  about  it,  It 
might  occur  to  Jiem  that  by  their  actions 
they  only  Indicate  to  the  people  the  paucity 
of  their  arguments  against  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  For,  with  all  the  vital  de- 
cisions which  had  to  be  made,  both  here  at 
home  and  otp  the  war  fronts— decisions  af- 
fecting the  lives  and  future  of  our  people, 
and  which  might  conceivably  l>e  open  to 
argument  and  debate — the  best  they  seem 
able  to  do  Is  to  seize  iipon  the  altogether 
legal  activities  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee and  seek  to  create  around  it  an  aura 
of  suspicion  and  fear. 

If  they  really  had  something  on  you,  Ifr. 
Hillman,  or  if  they  could  show  that  the  com- 
mittees which  you  head  are  guUty  of  acts 
which  are  Inimical  to  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  people,  then  perhaps  these  bit- 
ter enemies  of  yours  might  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  urging  the  defeat  of  President  Roose- 
velt Ijecause  he  has  your  support.  And  if,  at 
least,  they  would  have  exposed  the  activities 
of  all  groups  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to 
influence  political  thinking  in  this  country, 
aome  of  whom — most  of  whom — really  rate 
the  kind  of  invective  and  aspersion  which  has 
been  directed  only  against  you,  the  American 
people,  appreciating  good  Bportsmansbip. 
might  have  been  Inclined  to  regard  the  efforts 
of  your  opponents  sympathetically.  But  their 
real  objective,  which,  in  the  final  analysis.  Is 
the  defeat  of  President  Roosevelt,  using  you 
and  your  committee  merely  as  scapegoats.  Is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  can  read.  For  you 
mede  It  abundantly  clear,  when  you  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  an  Campaign 
Expenditures  this  week,  that  the  work  of 
your  committee  had  three  principal  objec- 
tives: 

First.  To  bring  the  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  people; 

Second.  To  tirge  people  to  raster  and  vote; 
and 

Third.  To  supply  voters  with  a  list  of  can- 
didates and  to  solicit  their  support  for  those 
favorable  to  the  program  which  you  have ' 
enunciated. 

I  havent  the  time  In  this  letter  to  fo  Into 
the  who.  how.  and  why  and  how  much  of 
the  Political  Action  Committee,  but  1  think 
the  three  principal  objectives  I've  just  out- 
lined give  the  general  picture.  And  since  yoxir 
methods  and  financial  activities  are  an  open 
book,  anybody  who  desires  further  informa- 
tion can  obtain  it  for  the  asking.  In  fact. 
the  statement  which  yon  delivered  before  the 
investigating  Bouse  committee  was  so  dear 


and  eotnplete,  open  and  above  board,  that  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  this  widely  heralded 
Investigation  of  the  P.  A.  C ,  to  which  the 
reactionary  preas  gave  as  much  space  as  it  did 
the  tremendously  vital  war  news,  fell  flat  oa 
its  face. 

Ifow,  there  are  a  few  things  In  connection 
with  your  committees,  Ur.  HUlman.  and  the 
activities  of  your  opponents,  which  I  should 
like  to  hold  up  to  the  light.  By  now  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  right  and  prtvUege  of  organised  labor  to 
take  an  active  part  in  American  political  life. 
Tou  have  merely  taken  the  first  step  In  this 
direction  and  have  set  the  pattern,  and  the 
pattern,  I  might  add.  Is  nothing  more  nor 
lees  than  a  copy  of  many  other  preasvire 
groups  and  lobby  organisations  who  pri- 
marily have  represented  certain  Interests 
other  than  labor. 

A  great  to-do  has  been  raised  about  the 
amount  of  money  which  your  oommltteca 
have  raised  and  are  planning  to  raise,  so  It 
ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  a  mere  handful 
of  interested  wealthy  cltizeiu  in  previous 
campaigns  have  contributed  far  greater  sums 
to  poUtlcal  groups  calculated  to  influence 
voters,  than  will  have  been  collected  by  your 
committees  from  millions  of  small  contrib- 
utors. How  then  account  for  the  amadr.g 
suooess  of  the  Political  Action  Committee  In 
winning  the  support  of  voters  in  all  parts 
of  the  country?  Obviously,  money  Is  not  the 
answer.  And  that's  encouraging  because  tt 
Is  proof  onoe  again  that  /merlcan  voters 
cannot  be  bought  and  paid  for.  Tou  have 
won  their  support  because  you  have  brought 
them  a  program  which  they  recognize  as 
aound  and  offering  a  hope  for  a  better  world 
In  the  future,  and  principally  because  you 
have  shown  them  how  potent  is  their  voice 
when  they  take  advantage  of  their  rights  as 
citisens.  And  by  the  same  taken,  this  consti- 
tutes the  principal  reason  why  you  have 
gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  those  who  dread 
the  power  of  an  Informed  electorate :  of  tlMise 
who  have  been  able  to  gain  public  olBoe 
because  of  the  disinterest  of  the  majority  of 
the  people  and  their  subsequent  failure  to 
vote.  Of  those,  as  you  put  It.  Mr.  HUlman. 
"whose  thinking;  is  so  remote  from  the  think- 
ing of  our  people  that  t2iey  rely  on  the  power 
Of  money  and  not  the  power  to  vote  to  win 
elections." 

And  that  is  what  makes  the  position  of 
your  opponents  so  desperate.  People  are  be- 
giimlng  to  realize  that  if  their  hopes  for  a 
more  abundant  life  and  an  era  of  pmce  and 
prosperity  after  victory  la  to  be  achieved,  it  la 
necessary  for  them  to  choose  well  the  leaders 
who  have  proved  beyond  doubt  that  they  are 
equipped  to  accomplish  this  great  objective. 

You  were  correct,  Mr.  Hillman,  In  pointing 
out  that  the  choice  is  not  a  partisan  etaolo^— 
that  this  is  not  a  contest  between  RepubU- 
cans  and  Democrats,  nor  between  workers  and 
farmers  or  businessmen.  It  is  Indeed  an  issue 
which  should  tmlte.  not  divide,  the  American 
people,  whatever  their  party  affiliation  and 
whatever  their  station  in  life. 

One  or  two  further  observations  and  I  shall 
have  finished  this  rather  lengthy  letter. 

First.  I  think  that  the  Houfe  committee 
Investigating  campaign  expenditures  owes  it 
to  the  American  people  to  lose  no  time  in 
launching  a  full  and  complete  probe  into  tha 
activities,  the  sources  of  revenue,  and  the 
people  behind  such  groups  as:  Harry  Wood- 
ring's  American  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee; Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  America  First 
Party  (which  has  been  a  stench  in  the  nos- 
trils of  decent  people  everywhere):  Frank 
Gannett's  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. Inc.;  the  National  Economic  Coun- 
cU;  United  Mothers  of  America:  Anglo-Stxon 
Federation:  the  National  AssodaUon  of  Man- 
ufacturers: and  the  National  Industrial  In- 
formation Committee. 

And  tn  conclusion.  Mr.  Hillman.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
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gratitude  to  your  committee  for  whatever 
part  It  played  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
d«r«at  of  a  goodly  number  of  reactionary,  lao- 
lattonlst  Congressmen  amS  Senators  seeking 
reelection,  or  of  those  of  similar  frame  of 
mind  who  placed  their  candidacy  before  the 
voters  in  several  States.  If  your  committee 
•ceomplUhes  nothing  fvtrther.  it  will  have 
Justlfled  Its  exutence  imtU  now. 
Very  truly  yours, 

MOBlCAN  JaT. 


Father  Dominic  Tenian,  0.  F.  M. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TO«K 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRE8KNTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  16, 
1944.  almost  immediately  after  landing  in 
Prance,  Chaplain  Dominic  Teman.  O. 
P.  M..  of  the  United  States  Army,  was 
killed  by  a  German  sniper's  bullet  as  he 
bent  over  to  administer  the  last  rites  of 
his  church  to  a  stricken  American  soldier. 
There  on  that  battlefield  my  former 
schoolmate  and  friend  for  many  years 
gave  his  life  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  he 
loved  and  served  so  well.  He  could  not 
have  wished  for  a  better  death  than  that 
he  received  while  doing  the  work  of  his 
God  and  country. 

Recently  at  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  Brooklyn,  the  following 
eulogy  was  delivered  at  a  mass  for  Father 
Teman  by  another  friend  of  ours.  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Dlvlney,  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  Church.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  which  I  include  in  the  Ricobd 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks: 

The  War  Department  has  notified  us  that 
Chaplain  Dominic  Teman  Is  dead.  Our 
faith  tells  us  that  he  was  never  more  alive. 
The  papers  report  that  be  died  as  a  hero 
crucified  on  the  cross  of  war.  The  Scrip- 
tures relate  that  Christ  was  crulclfted  on  the 
cross  In  His  war  against  sin.  They  also  de- 
•erlbe  His  Refurrectlon  and  because  of  It  we 
•re  aaaured  that  this  alter  ChrlStus  wUl  rise 
•gain  one  day. 

We  learn  that  his  body  lies  somewhere  In 
France  In  that  rich  earth  a  richer  dust  con- 
ceala.  but  strangely  enough  his  memory 
wiiieb  was  burled  in  the  rscems  of  our  minds 
wHh  m  tboiMUMl  other  tbcnigbte  becomes  to- 
day mm*  vivid  and  real  than  ever  before. 
Llk*  an  men  In  moments  of  anguish,  we  are 
wont  to  forget  the  Joys  and  ecstasies  of  the 
pa*t:  we  neglect  to  remember  that  human 
life  w  never  all  joy  or  aU  sorrow.  It  Is  necee 
sarily  a  combination  of  both.  8o  this  mom- 
Ing.  though  ottr  hearts  are  heavy,  there  are 
lumps  In  our  throats  and  tears  In  our  eyes, 
let  us  pass  by  the  brief  interruptions  of 
death  and  center  our  attention  on  the  vital- 
ity, the  manliness  and  the  courage  that  were 
bis.  Recreate  for  ourselves  the  vision  of  one 
of  the  Anest  young  men  It  has  been  our  prtvl- 
Iflfe  to  know  both  as  a  priest  and  a  friend. 

Tbe  first  time  we  met  was  in  the  fall  of 
198S  when  we  both  enrolled  as  freshmen  In 
FOPdham  University.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
stioeesslvely  graduated  from  St.  Malachy's 
School  and  Brov><lyn  Prep.  In  his  collegiate 
years  I  came  to  know  him  very  weU  and  dis- 
covered In  him  those  qualities  which  made 
btBT  feuch   •  universal  favorite  among  hla 
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classmates.    First  and 
real  man.    He  acquitted 
both  on  the  diamond  and 
ing  that  time  he  s 
classical  studies  that  one 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degr^ 

However,    the    things 
well  lik'd  were  his  sense 
flinching  loyalty  and  his 
rade6hip.     I  can  remember 
spent  together  on  the 
and  the  classroom  and 
were  aware  of  It  then, 
a  bond  of  friendship  that 
terrupt    and    not    termln 
happy  hours  and  in  the 
an  afternoon  as  we  walke< 
famous    elm-lined    paths 
thought  of  war.  suffering, 
graduation  our  class  of  120 
tered.    Some  we  never  saw 
nately  for  me  that  was 
friendship. 

Six  years  of  his  life  wer ! 
neas.  but  for  him  they  wer< 
was  testing  bis  mind  and 
until  he  was  sure  that  he 
tlon  he  was  to  fulfill  so 
enter  the  priesthood,  he 
quality  that  is  often  fount! 
who  come  Into  the  churc]  i 
all    the   powers   of   their 
sharpened  by  years  of 
tude.    To  them  the  faith 
vibrant  reality  and  they 
stand  the  casual  way  In 
lies  who  were  born  Into 
their  birthright.    To  him 
such  a  sacred  trust,  such 
sponslblllty  that  In  con 
into      Inslgniflcance 
meant  only  one  thing,  co 
the  task  of  saving  souls 
personal  inconvenience  or 
his  great  desires  was  to  go 
preferably  among  the 
stationed  In  some  poor 
But  when  he  was  assigne  I 
St.  Francis  of  Asslsl,  tha 
spiritual  activity,  he 
and  served  his  time  there 
purpose  and  a 
marked  him  as  a  true  son 

Lady  Poverty  Is  conside 
friend  of  the  Franciscans 
inlc  was  trtily  poor  In 
greatest  contribution  to 
was  his  work  as  a 
population  that  flows 
that  unique  church  foutkl 
pathetic,  and  yet  firm  anc 
it  came  to  advice  and 
other  assignments  that 
and  in  parishes  In  Brook; 
New  Jersey  were  handled 

When  the  Second  Worl^l 
little  hesitation  he 
lain.     Most  of  his  time 
spent    in    this    country, 
would   visit  the  rectory 
experiences.    His  presenc^ 
was  a  morale  builder  in  I 
OUara  said  in  his  letter 
parents,  the  special 
the  iiSO  soldiers  who  cami 
35  months  In  the  Army  wf 
of  his  service.    It  doesn't 
her  of  masses  said  undei 
conditions,  the  C3nfe8sio4s 
tpunlons    distributed, 
nessed.    Because  of  his 
he  could  endtue  all  the 
that  his  men  did.    To 
a  padre  with  all  the 
and  saUors  are 
term.     When  he  landed 
still  there  in  the  front  1 
That  is  why  death  fouqd 
anointing  a  stricken 
lived — every  Inch  •  man. 
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made   him   so 
himior,  his  un- 
it of  true  corn- 
long  hours  we 
in  the  gym, 
neither  of  us 
was  cemented 
death  can  only  In- 
i(  te.      Those    were 
jolden  sunlight  of 
down  Pordham's 
there    was    little 
and  disaster.     At 
students  was  seat- 
again,  but  fortu- 
nbt  the  end  of  our 
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devoted  to  busl- 
years  in  which  he 
lounding  his  heart 
found  the  voca- 
When  he  did 
brought  with  him  a 
only  In  converts 
late  In  life  with 
will   and   Intellect 
and  uncerti- 
4ecomes  a  glorious, 
cannot  under- 
^♦hich  some  Catho- 
he  church  accept 
he  priesthood  was 
a  tremendous  re- 
tiast  aU  else  paled 
C(  nsequently,      that 
m  plete  dedication  to 
\fithout  thought  of 
hardship.    One  of 
into  the  missions, 
people  or  to  be 
p4ri8h  in  the  South, 
to  the  parish  of 
great  beehive  of 
with  alacrity 
t  rlth  a  singleness  of 
of  action  that 
of  St.  Francis, 
ed  to  be  a  special 
and  Father  Dom- 
Perhaps  his 
life  of  the  parish 
The  transient 
the  doors  of 
him  kind,  sym- 
penetratlng  when 
All  the 
had  In  hospitals 
jrn.  New  York,  and 
with  eqtial  skill. 
War  began,  with 
as  •  chap- 
n  the  service  was 
On    furloughs   he 
ind  tell  us  of  his 
among  the  men 
If,  but,  as  Bishop 
to  Father  Teman  s 
he  gave  to 
to  him  during  bis 
but  one  highlight 
mention  the  num- 
the  most  adverse 
heard,  the  com- 
marriages    wit- 
ragged  constitution, 
physical  hardships 
he  was  really 
that  soldiers 
to  use  in  that 
in  France  he  was 
nes  with  his  men. 
him  as  he  waa 
He  died  as  he 
a  soldier,  •  priest. 
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But  men  like  this  are  no  accident  of  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  the  product  of  many 
Influences  and  many  forces  that  shape  and 
determine  their  character.  Their  teachers, 
the  priests  of  the  parish,  their  friends,  all 
contribute  the  many  intangibles  which  make 
the  youth  develop  into  full  manhood. 

But  above  all  else,  the  dominant  Influ- 
ence is  m  the  home.  When  you  admire  a 
person  you  can  nearly  clways  flnd  that  it  is 
his  parents,  often  unhonored  and  unsung, 
who  planted  the  seeds  of  virtue,  nurtured 
them  through  youth,  and  rejoiced  In  their 
full  flowering  in  manhood.  Seeking  for  the 
causes  that  made  our  friend  what  he  was, 
we  cannot  discount  the  effect  rf  his  many 
years  of  Catholic  education,  but  above  all 
was  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  dad. 
Humble,  simple  people  that  they  are,  their 
boy  was  but  a  reflection  of  all  that  was  fine, 
good,  and  true  In  themselves.  It  is  people 
like  them  who  have  made  our  country  great 
and  strong  and  our  church  respected  and 
admired.  Their  loss,  bitter  as  it  may  be,  can 
be  mitigated  somewhat  by  the  thought  that 
they  have  given  to  God  and  their  country 
not  only  their  son  but  really  a  part  of  them- 
selves. 

Dare  we  say  to  them  any  clumsy  words  In 
an  effort  to  lessen  their  sorrow?  I  know  of 
none.  But  there  comes  to  my  mind  the  title 
of  a  book  that  was  written  by  a  young  Eng- 
lish girl  during  the  height  of  the  first  bllta 
on  London.  It  reads.  "This  war  is  the  pas- 
sion." These  words  make  sense  only  if  we 
appreciate  what  It  means  to  be  a  Christian. 
The  name.  Christian,  means  a  follower  of 
Christ  in  deed  as  well  as  In  word.  The 
ages  that  have  passed  since  His  death  tell  us 
that  His  faithful  disciples  have  also  had  their 
Gethsemanes,  their  Calvaries.  Sometimes  It 
has  been  persecution,  othertlmes  heresy. 
Sometimes  It  has  been  disease  and  famine; 
this  time  it  is  war.  War  is  our  passion. 
And,  throughout  the  land,  as  blue  stars  turn 
to  gold  In  many  homes,  the  only  hope,  the 
only  way  to  sanity  In  the  face  of  this  fear- 
ful scourge  Is  to  stand  beneath  the  Crosr  of 
Christ  and  say  "O  Lord,  help  us  to  bear  our 
passion  with  the  same  fortitude  and  covir- 
age  that  You  bore  Yours." 

I  need  not  ask  you  to  pray  for  him  for  I 
know  that  you  will  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pray 
for  our  fighting  men  and  women  everywhere. 
Ask  God  to  give  peace  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed  and  peace  on  earth  to  men.  To 
Father  Teman  and  all  the  gallant  men  who 
died  with  him  In  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  I 
dedicate  these  poet's  words: 

"O  valiant  hearts,  who  to  your  glory  came 
Through  dust  of  conflict  and  through  bat- 
tle flame; 
TranquU   you   lie.    Your   knightly    virtue 

proved, 
Your  memory  hallowed  In  the  land  you  loved. 

"Proudly  you  gathered,  rank  on  rank  to  war. 

As  who  had  heard  God's  message  from  afar; 

All  you  had  hoped  for,  all  you  had  you  gave 

To  save  mankind — yourselves  you  scorned  to 

save. 

"Splendid  you  passed,  the  great  stirrender 

made. 
Into  the  light  that  nevermore  shall  fade: 
Deep    your   contentment    in    that    blessed 

abode. 
Who  wait  the  last  clear  trumpet-call  of  God. 

"Long  years  ago,  as  earth  lay  dark  and  still. 
Rose  a  loud  cry  upon  a  lonely  hill. 
While  in  the  frailty  of  otir  human  clay 
Christ,  our  Redeemer,  passed  the  self-aama 
way. 

"Still  stands  His  Cross  from  that  dread  hour 

to  this. 
Like  some  bright  star  above  the  dark  abjrss; 
Still,  through  the  veU  the  victor's  pitying 

eyes 
Look  down  to  bless  our  lesser  Calvarlea. 


'These  were  His  servants,  in  His  steps  they 

trod 
Vollowlng  through  death  the  martyr'd  Son 

of  God: 
Victor  He  rose:  Victorious  too  shall  rise 
Those  who  have  drunk  His  cup  of  sacrifice. 

"O  Risen  Lord,  O  Shepherd  of  our  dead. 
Whose  Cross  has  bought  them  and  whose 

staff  has  led — 
In  glorious  hope  their  proud,  sorrowing  land 
Commits    her    children    to    Thy    gracious 

hand." 


Adiirett  of  Sidney  Hillman  to  the  United 
Auto  Workers  Conyentioii,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Sidney  Hillman  to  the  convention  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,,  September  14: 

In  these  days  of  many  conventions,  there 
are  a  few  occasions  when  it  Is  a  real  pleasure 
to  participate,  and  this  U  one  of  them.  I 
say  this  not  merely  because  so  many  of  you 
In  this  Industry  are  my  good  friends  and 
fellow  flghters  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  but 
because  of  the  outstanding  contribution 
which  you,  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
have  made  to  the  great  and  glorious  victories 
which  our  armies  are  now  achieving  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

It  is  an  honor  to  stand  here  before  you — 
the  men  and  women  who  have  turned  out 
so  large  a  part  of  the  tanks,  the  trucks,  the 
mobile  gxins,  the  half-tracks,  and  the  Jeeps, 
on  which  our  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of 
our  allies  ride  into  battle— who  have  built 
so  many  of  the  100,000  planes  which  roll  off 
American  assembly  lines  every  year  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Thomas  E.  Dewey  said  that 
It  would  take  you  4  years  to  make  50.000. 

Wherever  an  American  boy  goes  on  wheels 
or  caterpillar  tracks  toward  the  conquest  of 
Germany  and  Japan,  he  is  carried  on  vehicles 
that  you  have  made. 

The  bombs  that  fall  on  Tokyo  and  Berlin 
are  carried  there  by  intrepid  airmen,  confi- 
dent in  the  sweep  and  power  of  th-j  wings 
which  you  have  built  for  them. 

For  8  years  now  you  have  been  working  for 
one  thing — for  victory. 

This  victory  is  now  in  sight.  Until  tbe  last 
German  and  the  last  Japanese  have  sur- 
rendered, we  miist  not  relax  our  efforts  nor 
allow  ourselves  to  be  distracted  from  the 
work  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  dedi- 
cated. 

But  military  victory — when  it  Is  achieved — 
will  be  only  the  first  necessary  step  on  the 
road  to  lasting  peace  and  stable  prosperity. 
The  fight  for  freedom  does  not  end  with  the 
surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan.  It  begins 
there. 

Before  tis  lies  a  road  which  runs  straight 
ahead  for  a  short  distance,  where  there  Is  a 
mllepost  marked  "Victory."  Immediately 
after  that  milepoet  there  is  a  mark.  One 
road,  leading  straight  ahead,  is  marked  "To 
Peace  and  Prosperity."  The  other,  leading 
to  the  right.  Is  marked  "To  Normalcy." 

Which  of  these  roads  we  take  will  be  de- 
eided  by  the  coming  elections — in  all  prob- 
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ability  before  w«  reach  the  actual  milepoet 
marked  "Victory."  I  propose  to  discviss  with 
you  briefly  what  a  "Return  to  Normalcy" 
would  mean  and  what,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  do  If  we  wish  to  achieve  enduring 
peace  and  stable  prosperity. 

"Return  to  Normalcy"  means  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  It  meant  when 
Warren  Harding  coined  the  phrase  back  In 
1930.  This  was  a  period  In  our  history  very 
similar  to  the  present.  "Return  to  Normalcy" 
in  1930  meant  these  things: 

First  of  all.  it  meant  the  repudiation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  tbe  refusal  <a  the 
United  States  to  assume  any  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  making  and  maintaining  a 
Just  peace.  It  meant  a  return  to  ostrich 
isolationism  on  the  one  hand  and  aggressive 
dollar  diplomacy  on  the  other.  It  meant  that 
36  years  later  we  had  to  fight  another  war. 
Second.  It  meant  the  abandonment  of  the 
domestic  reforms  by  means  of  which  Wood- 
row  Wilson  had  endeavored  to  establish  a 
wider  distribution  among  the  people  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  a  broader  base  of  pros- 
perity, and  a  more  equitable  and  stable  foun- 
dation of  social  and  economic  Justice  tor 
American  society.  Woodrow  Wilson's  New 
Freedom  waa  the  forerunner  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal.  The  election  of  Warren 
Harding  put  an  end  to  the  New  Freedom, 
Just  as  the  election  of  Thomas  Dewey  would 
now  put  an  end  to  the  New  Deal.  For  13  long 
years — under  Harding.  Coolldge.  and  Hoover — 
social  progress  In  this  country  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

Many  of  tis  have  forgotten  the  vast  and 
significant  change  which  has  Uken  place 
since  President  Roosevelt  came  into  office 
with  regard  to  the  popular  conception  of 
what  the  Federal  Government's  role  should 
be  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  "Normalcy"  under  Harding.  Cool- 
ldge, and  Hoover  meant  that  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
employment,  working  conditions,  unemploy- 
ment Insivance,  public  health,  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  population.  "Normalcy" 
under  Harding,  Coolldge,  and  Hoover  meant 
that  the  Federal  Government  did  not  think 
of  cushioning  periods  of  depression  by  public 
works.  No  one  thought  in  those  days  about 
direct  Federal  payments  to  farmers  or  aid  to 
the  owners  of  homes,  nor  of  Federal  aid  for 
rural  electrification. 

The  refuge  of  the  reactionaries  In  those 
days  was  the  claim  that  all  such  undertak- 
ings by  the  Federal  Government  violated  the 
Constitution,  and  reactionary  courU  upheld 
the  claim.  It  was  not  until  the  Roosevelt 
administration  and  the  appointment  of  a 
number  of  progressive  Supreme  Court  Jtis- 
tlces.  that  this  "llaginot  line"  of  the  reaction- 
ary interests  was  breached. 

The  pratMt  of  constitutionality  has  now 
been  dissipated.  It  Is  now  generaUy  recog- 
nized that  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
only  the  power  but  the  responsibility  for 
creating  and  maintaining  conditions  in  which 
•11  cltlaens  throughout  the  land  are  reason- 
ably protected  against  exploitation,  agaliist 
the  hazards  of  \memployment,  of  sickness, 
•nd  o:  old  age.  Everyone  now  recognises 
that  tbe  Federal  Government  has  tbe  power 
under  tbe  Constitution  to  establish  mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  standards,  to  enforce 
collective  bargaining,  to  see  that  farmen  ob- 
tain a  fair  price  for  their  produce,  and  to 
see  that  every  American  citizen  has  a  job. 
adequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  medical 
care,  education,  and  an  opporttmity  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Today,  in  1944,  the  Republicans  can  no 
longer  challenge  these  social  gains  on  the 
grounds  of  constitutionality.  Instead  they 
seek  to  undermine  them  imder  the  slogan  of 
"protecting  States'  rights."  They  do  not 
dare  to  say  that  nothing  Is  to  be  done  about 
the  public  welfare,  and  so  tbey  say  instead 


that  nothing  should  be  done  by  tha 
Government — which   amounts  to  the 
thing. 

Most  of  you  here  are  employed  by  large 
corporations,  each  of  which  maintains  fac- 
tories and  assembly  plants  in  more  than  one 
State.  You  can  plctwe  to  yourselves  what 
it  wotild  mean  if  those  of  you  who  worked 
for  General  Motors  In  one  State  were  covered 
by  different  laws  as  to  collective  bargaining, 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  from  those  of  you  who 
worked  In  another.  It  is  obvious  to  you  that 
all  workers,  no  matter  in  what  State  they 
work,  are  equally  entitled  to  protection — 
that  chUd  labor  cannot  be  tolerated  in  one 
part  of  the  country  and  prohibited  in  an- 
other. 

It  iB  perhaps  less  obvious  to  you  that  what 
you  face  In  the  event  of  a  Republican  vic- 
tory Is  not  merely  different  degrees  of  protec- 
tion in  the  various  States  but  less  protection 
in  all  the  States. 

If  it  Is  left  to  each  of  the  48  SUtes  to  eiiact 
its  own  labor  and  social  security  laws,  cut- 
throat competition  will  be  the  ineviUble  re- 
sult. Industry  will  tend  to  move  to  those 
States  where  the  laws  are  most  favorable  to 
the  profiu  of  the  owner — in  other  words,  to 
those  States  where  the  laws  are  least  favor- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workers 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  society  as  a 
whole.  Industries  In  such  States  will  be  able 
to  undersell  Industries  In  States  which  main- 
tain more  adequate  social  legislation.  Thus 
the  curtaUmtnt  of  Federal  power  would  actu- 
ally mean  that  the  48  SUtee  would  be  com- 
peting—not in  social  progress,  but  In  march- 
ing iMkckward  as  rapidly  as  they  oould  to  the 
rule  of  tooth  and  claw. 

That  is  vrhat  a  return  to  normalcy  would 
mean  to  you. 

That  is  how  the  Republican  Old  Guard  usee 
the  smoke  screen  of  States'  righto  to  conceal 
what  Is  actually  a  direct  frontal  attack  upon 
aU  the  reforms  which  have  been  accom- 
plished under  the  New  Deal. 

The  Old  Guard  propoeee— Just  as  It  pro- 
p-isfd  m  Harding's  day— to  leave  the  whole 
problem  of  reconversion  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction to  business  leadership;  but  beyond 
that.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Republican 
platform,  the  Old  Guard  proposes,  before 
turning  over  the  problem  to  business  lead- 
ership, to  do  a  thoroughgoing  Job  .of  creat- 
ing Inflationary  anarchy  and  disorder.  The 
Republican  platform  promises  to  terminate 
rationing,  price  control,  and  all  other  emer- 
gency powers.  It  promises  to  do  this  not 
when  the  emergency  is  ended,  but  Immedi- 
ately when  the  Republican  party  comes  Into 
power— that  is  on  January  20.  1945,  If  the 
Republicans  win  the  election.  What  this 
means  in  plain  language  is  tbat  tbe  Re- 
publican party  propoeee  to  create  a  scramble 
for  personal  advantage  tbrougbout  the  Na- 
tion, In  which  tbe  whole  commerce  of  the 
nation  would  become  one  gigantic  black  mar- 
ket. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  RepubU* 
cans  Is  completely  consistent  with  their  pad 
record.  After  the  last  war  there  was  a  coaa- 
parattvely  small  problem  of  readjusting  em- 
ployment. It  affected  chiefly  tbe 
llaed  war  veterans.  The  Wilson 
tion  had  set  up  machinery  to  aid 
m  finding  Jobs  and  getting  trained  tor 
It  created  a  Federal  SmployiBMit  Service 
which  opened  1880  oflloes  tbrougbout  the 
country.  No  sooner  did  a  Republican  Con- 
gress take  over  than  this  agency  was  de- 
stroyed. Its  appropriation  of  $4.fl00j000 — 
modest  enough  to  begin  with — was  cut  to 
$400,000.  and  the  veterans  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  Many  of  them  never  did  suc- 
ceed in  fining  themselves  back  into  a  peace- 
time life  in  the  country  for  which  they  had 
fought. 

Later  on,  when  tbe  bubble  of  false  pros- 
perity had  burst  and  real  imemployment  aet 
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In.  the  Bapubllcan  admlntBtrmtlon  of  Presl- 
(tent  Hoover  qtent  the  Ant  hall  of  the  de- 
prMslon  arguing  ttutt  no  such  thing  as 
unemployment  existed,  and  the  second  half 
explaining  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  anything  about 
tt. 

Today  we  do  not  have  to  gueas.  We  ks'jw 
that  we  shall  have  a  terrific  unemployment 
problem  lulesa  the  Federal  Oovemment  acts 
promptly  in  cooperation  with  Indiistry  and 
labor  to  achieve  a  rap'd  conversion  to  full 
»w%tt  stable  peacetime  production.  The  major 
part  of  the  P.  A.  C.  program  Is  devoted  to 
various  suggestions  for  such  action.  Every 
thlnlUng  person,  except  the  moat  stubborn 
reactionary.  1^  in  favor  of  thorough  plan- 
ning and  quick  action. 

But  what  does  the  Republican  leadership 
do?  In  Congress  It  opposes  the  Murray- 
Cllgore  bill  and  any  other  measure  designed 
to  aid  reconversion  and  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween war  and  ]}eace  production. 

Out  of  Congress,  under  the  alleged  youth- 
ful and  vigorous  leadership  of  Thomas 
Dewey.  30  Republican  Governors  assemble  In 
order  to  issue  a  solemn  pronouncement  that 
^^^e  Federal  Government  has  no  responsi- 
bility In  these  matters  and  that  they  must  be 
left  to  private  enterprise  and  the  States. 

It  Is  the  same  old  story  of  "back  to  nor- 
malcy**— only  this  time  it  would  not  take  so 
long  to  go  from  Inflation  to  disaster  as  It 
took  In  the  IMO'a.  Disaster  would  be  tipon 
us  overnight. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  "return  to 
normalcy'*  means  today,  as  It  meant  36  years 
ago.  a  return  to  the  Hoover  formula  for 
American  prosperity,  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  prescription  for  disaster.  That  formula 
consists  of  unwillingness  to  take  a  hand 
In  creating  greater  stability  and  prosperity 
In  the  world  beyond  our  borders,  while  at 
the  same  time — through  failure  fully  to  de- 
velop our  own  economy — making  American 
prosperity  contingent  upon  selling  a  large 
part  of  otir  production  in  foreign  markeu. 
Durlag  tba  Harding.  Coolldge.  Hoover  years 
AoMrtcaa  maaa-production  industry  expand- 
ed rapidly,  but.  because  we  failed  to  expand 
oonstuner  purchasing  power  at  home  through 
wide  dJatrtbutlon  of  profits  to  oxu-  people, 
we  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
MUlnff  our  goods  abroad.  At  the  same  time. 
under  Mr.  Hoover's  guidance,  first  as  Seere- 
Ury  of  Commerce  and  then  as  President,  we 
pursued  a  parallel  policy  of  raising  higher 
and  higher  tariff  barriers  sgstntt  imports 
from  other  nations.  Thus  we  made  it  Im* 
possible  for  other  nstlons  to  buy  the  goods 
which  we  simply  had  to  sell  In  ordor  to  keep 
our  own  production  going  Mr  Hnover  snd 
tlM  Old  otisrd  thought  they  had  a  solution 
for  Ihta  dilemma  which  their  pollrtes  had 
•TMMi.    TIM  wiution  roiiaiatsd  In  Miying 

H    UM     1MI|M*lM    fONlfU    pUNhMMP    lUlf 


natter 


I 

fm  ^  ^f  mir  proiueu  We 
ita'i  1PMI  fwm  prtiuots,  snd  thui  «N)uid  or- 
iMMWlly  mull*  II  ImpeaaiMe  fw  fty  M  kuy 
l«l  iitiiiiMly  ttnM  you  ginMif  mm  w  • 
M  tf  ammf.  But  don't  let  that  worry  you, 
Wo  «m  loud  y*u  ttie  monoy  to  buy  tonte 
■lore  and  to  pay  »h«  iMtfiil  tn  wlutt  you 
already  owe  ua." 

Mr.  Hoover  and  the  old  guard  emlMtrkad 
upon  this  insane  policy  of  making  ofor 
greater  loans  to  Insolvent  debtors  in  ordor 
to  keep  their  bubble  of  infiatlonary  pros- 
perity from  bursting,  eventually  their  hotiso 
of  cards  eoflapeed  In  the  worst  economic 
crisis  of  our  history. 

The  raault  Is  one  which  you  all  remember. 

We.  who  hnd  emerged  from  the  war  as 
the  strongest  nation  in  Jie  world,  not  only 
failed  to  help  In  the  restoration  of  economic 
and  political  sanity,  but  actuaUy  led  the 
ws)   to  world-wide  disaster. 

Today  a  return  to  normalcy  In  foreign 
policy  means  almost  precisely  the  same  thing. 
Mo    matter    what    fine    platitudes    Thomas 
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Dewey  may  utter — no 
may  try  to  make  it 
never  been  any  basic 
and  President  Roosevelt 
the  Republican  Party's 
more  dictated   by 
old    guard.      Thomas 
which  way  the  wind 
best  to  talk  like  Wend^l 
of  course,  offending  the 
his    isolationist 
Dewey  would  not  have 
less  the  Republican 
elected  to  repudiate  the 
Dewey   now  pretends  to 
pudlation  of  Wendell  W 
If  It  does  not  mean  a 
the  stupid,  selfish 
publican  old  guard.     It 
dlstrvut  and  cut-throat 
neighbors  instead  of  a 
fldence  and  cooperation 
trying   to  flood   the 
while  at  the  same  time 
the  means  of  paying 
refusal  to  recognize  tha; 
seek  to  achieve  our 
expense  of  other  natloi^ 

In  the  current  issue 
cellent  magazine 
an  article  in  which  I 
fully  what  we  may  expei^ 
abroad   if  we  take  the 
the  road.     It  Is  a  wide 
for  four-lane  trafHc,  on 
Association  of 
of  commerce,  the  Farm 
mittee    for    Constitutio4al 
drive  abreast  at  full 
motorcycle  police.      It 
arid   plain  of   "normalc] 

The   other   road    Is 
straight.     It   runs   uphpl 
skirting   the  sides  of 
bumping  along  over 
ment.     But  it  leads  evei 
tile  valley  of  lasting 
perlty       I   need   not   te 
thU  road,  for  It  Is  the 
have  been  traveling 
years  under  the  leadership 
Roosevelt.     Sometimes 
held  up  by  road  blocki 
path  by  men  who  seek 
march  of  freedom.    But 
our  way  through  or 
We  have  done  this  In 
do  It  in  the  future. 

The  F,  A,  0  peoples 
own  clear  and  iptotno  U 
point  the  wny. 

Freadom,  my  friandi 
will  Ml  it 
tout  fnr  %\\  (he  oppn 
Aiimham  ttncoln,  wliM 
saiil  ihst  "Thla  Union 
»nd  hair  free  "     Wff* 
titday,  he  would  say, '" 
hslt  sInvs  Slid  half  (reti 
Mhltvs   full   freedom 
do  not  nrst  at'hteve  it  t 
ean  we  achieve  full 
by  the  doctrine  of  Hiatei 
■till   ISMO.OOO  America  t 
cause  of  the  color  of 
■oclal.  political,  and 
we  throw  their  destiny 
legislatures  in  which  the  i 
the  election  of  wblcU 
vote? 

This.    too.    le    what 
means.      Do  you  want 
Herbert  Hoover  and 
William  Randolph  Hearftt 
and  Thomas  Dewey?    Or 
lln  Delano  Roosevelt 
gress  which  will  be 
sibility  for  the  rights 
everywhere? 

There  Is  only  one 
want,  aiul  that  U  to 
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Chicago  Tribune  and 
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very  policies  which 
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deliberate  return  to 
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means  a  policy  of 
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p<  licy  of  mutual  con- 
It  means  once  more 
wofld   with  our   goods 
nying  to  the  world 
them.     It  means 
we  can  no  longer 
prosperity  at  the 
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"  for  It.  day  and 


night,  from  now  until  Novemt)er  7,  here  In 
Michigan  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Register.  Vote.  Get  others  to  register. 
Get  others  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  U.  A.  W. 
alone  means  over  a  million  votes,  not  count- 
ing the  people  whom  you  can  Influence. 

In  many  States  you  can  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  election.  If  you  do  the  same 
kind  of  Job  in  political  action  that  you  have 
done  In  war  production  victory  is  sure,  and 
It  will  oe  your  victory. 


Tke  Coming  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  ballot  is  the  instrumentality  pro- 
vided under  our  form  of  government  to 
enable  free  men  and  women  to  remain 
free.  It  is  through  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote  that  the  intelligent,  pure- 
minded  American  citizen  can  prevent  the 
destruction  and  corruption  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  freedom.  To  install 
in  public  office  men  or  women  who  seek 
to  overthrow  our  institution  is  to  repudi- 
ate all  the  sacrifices  which  have  been 
made  by  our  forebears  to  establish  lib- 
erty under  law.  While  our  men  are 
fighting  with  bayonets  to  preserve  our 
country  from  being  dominated  by  the 
evil  forces  of  foreign  communistic  ide- 
ologies, let  the  home  front  be  kept  sound 
and  safe  from  the  same  alien  evil  forces 
working  from  within  to  undermine  and 
weaken  our  Government  by  inoculating 
our  body  politic  with  vicious  commu- 
nistic un-American  ideologies. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remark*  an  article 
published  in  the  National  Orange 
Monthly: 

TMI  OOMINO  ILICnON 

All  loyal  Amerloans  art  afrted  that  the 
form  of  goverttmeni  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
founding  fathers  u(  the  Republlo  la  the  beat 
in  the  whole  world.  Under  its  framtworli 
ws  hnve  tinjoyd  a  it-aater  msasura  of  liberty, 
h»«()pln«iM,  atid  prosperity  than  has  tver  be* 
(iiri*  been  voudhsafed  to  any  nititm, 

Milt  It  la  wall  to  remsfflbfr  that  our  trN 
iHKtiiutioiia  o(  gtiverniiioiit  do  not  ruitniinn 
lutumatieally.  Liberty  repraasnta  a  fraali 
eoMitMet  en  the  ptn  el  eeelt  leneritton.  If 
we  want  food  lertrnment,  we  mtiat  all  do 
our  part  le  deeerva  It. 

It  le  a  faet,  nafarthelaas,  that  a  Una  par> 
eentage  of  the  electorate  regularly  (alia  to 
participate  tn  even  the  moat  important  elec- 
tions. In  IMa  there  were  70,101.000  pountlal 
voters  In  the  United  SUtea,  but  only  30.711.- 
000  persons  voted:  In  1986  the  number  of 
potential  voters  was  75.360.000;  those-  who 
actually  voted  numbered  45.647,000.  In  the 
hotly  contested  Presidential  election  of  1940, 
79.863.000  might  have  voted  if  they  had  taken 
the  pains  to  qualify  and  cast  their  balloU; 
those  who  performed  this  primary  duty  of 
citizenship  numbered  only  49.816.000.  or  a 
little  more  than  62  percent  of  the  total. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  people  fall  to 
go  to  the  polls  on  election  day  because  they 
are  so  engrossed  in  their  own  affairs  that  they 
think  they  do  not  have  the  time  to  vote.  It 
should  scarcely  t>e  necessary  to  aay  that  thla 
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Is  a  mistaken  notion,  and  a  very  costly  one 
at  that,  even  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  dollars  and  cents  alone. 

For  example,  the  total  taxes  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  $45,000,000,000.  State  and 
local  taxes  aggregated  $11,000,000,000  in  round 
figures.  This  means  a  grand  otal  of  $66,000.- 
000.000.  Putting  it  on  a  per  capita  basis.  It 
amounts  to  $415  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  the  country,  or  $1,660  for  an  average 
family  of  four. 

Surely,  we  cannot  spend  our  time  to  better 
advantage  than  in  seeing  to  It  that  those  who 
are  elected  to  public  office,  and  who  are  the 
custodians  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which 
we  contribute  toward  the  support  of  Oovem- 
ment, are  men  and  women  of  character.  In- 
tegrity, and  capacity 

Those  who  vote  l>elong  to  the  governing 
class,  while  those  who  fail  to  vote  belong  to 
the  class  that  Is  governed.  Thla  Is  a  truth 
worth  remembering  as  we  approach  the  time 
of  the  November  election. 


What  About  the  Pacific  Half  of  the  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

or  IfJMNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  military 
victory  in  Europe  appears  close  at  hand. 
So  certain  does  it  seem  that  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  parades  and  other 
celebrations  are  now  being  planned  for 
Victory  Day,  as  if  this  Ls  to  signal  the 
end  of  the  war.  While  the  decent  world 
cannot  help  but  be  tremendously  relieved 
and  happy  over  the  Nazis'  downfall  when 
It  comes,  we,  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  had  better  observe  V-E— victory 
in  Europe — day  by  rededlcatlng  ourselves 
now  to  a  full-out  effort  In  our  own  par- 
ticular war— the  Pacific. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  fear 
that  in  our  Jubilation  at  Hitler's  down- 
full  we  may  forget  that  we  have  a  bluer, 
•  tougher,  and  a  more  ilnnlflcant  war  yet 
to  fight.  It  may  very  easily  take  lonier 
to  knock  out  Japan  cnmplrtcly  than  tt  If 
tAklni  to  knock  out  Orrmany. 

From  now  on,  the  oasuiUlti  probably 
will  be  pvf n  tfreater  In  the  Ptolflo  theftter 
thnn  they  have  been  In  lurope.  OrttI, 
ireat  qu«ntUlei  of  equipment  and  sup- 
pllti,  M  yet  unproduoed,  will  itlH  bt 
ntedod  tn  bur  bttt«r  war  with  the  Jape. 
Unfcrtunttoly,  there  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  collapse  of  the  Naxls  will 
Induce  the  Japs  to  quit.  Moat  military 
men  believe  that  the  Japs  will  thereafter 
fight  even  harder  and  more  viciously. 

Therefore,  when  the  electrifying  news 
Is  flashed,  that  Germany  has  sur- 
rendered, it  would  be  far  better  if  Ameri- 
caxu  paused  only  long  enough  to  roll  their 
sleeves  a  little  higher  and  pitch  into  the 
Job  with  renewed  vigor  of  getting  on 
with  the  war.  Let  us  not  make  a  Roman 
holiday  out  of  merely  reaching  the  half- 
way mark  in  our  wars.  I  say  wars,  rather 
than  Just  war,  for  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  European  and  the 
Pacific  wars. 


They  are  related  only  by  the  time  ele- 
ment, that  is,  that  they  are  both  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  The  Japs,  who  for 
40  years  or  more  have  been  dreaming  and 
planning  a  war  against  us,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  chaos  of  an  European  war 
to  launch  their  war  against  us.  While 
Oennany  and  Japan  are  technically  al- 
lied, actually  there  are  very  few  ties  be- 
tween them,  and  neither  country  is  es- 
sential nor  even  very  Important  to  the 
other. 

The  causes  of  the  two  wars  are  quite 
different,  and  what  Is  at  stake  in  each 
war  is  also  different.  There  are  even 
different  sets  of  allies  in  the  two  wars. 
For  instance,  Russia  is  not  only  not  our 
ally  against  Japan,  but  is  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  Japan,  and  has  been  of  enor- 
mous assistance  to  Japan  in  her  war 
against  us.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia 
is  not  on  good  terms  wlLh  our  most  im- 
portant ally,  China. 

Normal  trade  and  commerce  continues 
between  Japan  and  Russia.  Russia  nego- 
tiated a  nonaggression  pact  with  Japan 
after  the  European  war  w^  well  imder 
way.  I  cite  this  merely  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  United  Nations  are  united 
only  in  the  European  war,  but  not  against 
Japan. 

The  English  for  nearly  4  years  lived  In 
desperate  fear  of  an  Invasion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  by  the  Germans.  Their  main 
concern  has  been  first  and  foremost  to 
prevent  that  and  then  to  preserve  the 
empire.  That  has  been  done.  In  fact, 
they  have  even  expanded  the  empire  by 
adding  former  Italian  territory  in  Africa. 
The  English  have  comparatively  httle  di- 
rect interest  In  the  Pacific  war  from  here 
on  in.  Tlielr  two  Pacific  dominions, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  are  now  safe 
and  beyond  any  further  danger.  Singa- 
pore and  Hong  Kong,  of  course,  they 
want  back,  but  they  feel  that  when  we 
ultimately  defeat  the  Japs  those  two 
crown  colonies  will  then  fall  Into  their 
laps  atnln  anyway. 

The  British  will  unquestionably  give 
us  their  moral  support  and  encountfe- 
ment  in  our  war  with  Japan  and  perhaps 
some  material  aid.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  Churchill  has  asNurrd  ffni- 
land  that  there  would  be  a  major  de- 
moblllMtion  nf  the  BrlMsh  Armies  when 
Oermany  li  dtfetted.  Also,  Ortat  Brit- 
lln  Is  havlni  har  own  troublia  tn  India. 
The  British  Navy  may  itnd  part  of  Ita 
fleet  to  the  Pactfle  afUr  Mttler'i  defeat, 
but  our  nrdd  In  the  Paclflo  Is  no  longer 
naval  vessels,  We  now  have  tha  largest 
and  most  powerful  Navy  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  soon  will  have  a  Navy  su- 
perior to  all  other  navies  In  the  world  put 
together. 

There  Is  altogether  too  general  an  im- 
pression that  the  day  after  Hitler  is  de- 
feated all  the  forces  of  the  United  Na- 
tlons  will  be  swimg  into  the  Pacific. 
They  are  to  Join  us  in  cleaning  up  Japan 
in  a  short  few  weeks.  Too  many  people 
think  that  when  Hitler  is  defeated  the 
war  will  be  over.  Already  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  workmen 
are  leaving  war  plants  in  order  to  get  In 
on  the  ground  floor  of  peacetime  Jobs. 
TOO  many  war  contractors  are  seeking 
escape  from  their  contracts  In  order  to 


get  Into  peacetime  commercial  produc- 
tion. This  whole  trend  reflects  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  because  victory  in  Europe 
is  near  the  war  is  about  over.  The  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe  is  Just  the  beginning 
of  our  real  war.  Our  future  is  to  the 
west 

We  can  defeat  Japan,  and  we  will,  If 
the  American  people  sustain  the  full  war 
^ort  for  as  long  after  Hitler  Is  defeated 
as  is  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

We  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  we  have 
not  defeated  Japan  and  that,  while  our 
naval  war  against  Japan's  outer  island 
perimeter  is  going  well,  things  are  going 
badly  inside  of  China.  We  will  never  de- 
feat Japan  on  the  sea  alone.  Nor  will 
t^conquering  the  Philippines  mean  that 
our  war  in  the  Pacific  is  won — far.  far 
from  it.  in  fact,  ^ven  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  not  supply  the  bares  needed 
to  knock  out  Japan.  Such  ba"!es  exist 
only  in  China  and  there  the  Japs  are 
winning  and  driving  us  back  daily.  To- 
day we  are  farther  back  in  China,  by 
far,  than  we  were  a  year  aro.  We  have 
lest  several  major  American  air  bases  in 
China,  and  we  are  facing  the  l05s  of  more. 

It  may  be  a  shock  to  realise  it.  but 
Japan  can  still  win  a  stalemate,  and  if 
she  does,  it  will  be  a  victory  for  her  and 
a  major  tragic  defeat  for  us.  Indeed,  the 
European  victory  will  be  an  empty  one 
unless  we  win  a  total  victory  in  the  Pa- 
cific. What  has  been  happening  In 
Europe  has  been  a  resumption  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale  of  an  age-old  European  war. 
It  has  been  by  far  the  most  devastating 
and  extensive  European  war  in  history. 
What  is  happening  in  the  Pacific  is  not 
a  war  at  all.  In  the  usual  sen.se.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  organize  a  world  revolution 
against  our  whole  type  of  civilization. 
Unless  this  revolt  is  utterly  crushed  and 
rww.  It  win  smolder  and.  even  If  tem- 
porarily checked  today,  will  again  break 
out  and  will  cnuh  us  tomorrow. 

Not  to  win  a  total  victory  now  in  the 
Pacific  will  be  to  pass  up  our  last  chance 
to  even  hold  our  own.  Undreamed-of 
wraith  almost  beyond  man'A  imagination 
Uco  untouched  in  Asia  Enormous  unde- 
veloped deposits  of  all  the  minerals,  oil, 
and  BO  forth,  are  watting  to  be  hameased 
to  modem  Industrial  production.  The 
rich  tropical  soils  of  ttit  Paetfle  ean  grow 
almost  everything  man  wantu  or  can  una, 
and  tn  abtmdanee,  The  billion  and  a 
half  i>oputatlon  of  A»>la  will  supply  un- 
limited manpower.  This  sama  popula- 
tion, under  a  program  of  tnduatrlal  de> 
velopment.  will  In  Itself  baeoma  the  moat 
imporunt  and  by  far  tha  mail  pro(lt«bla 
market  cf  the  world. 

Anything  short  of  toi»il  defeat  of  Ja- 
pan will  mean  that  the  Japs  will  control 
the  great  resources  of  the  Orient  and  will 
do  the  indufitriallzlns  of  Asia.  The  rest 
of  the  world  will  be  excluded  from  the 
Orient's  natural  wealth  and  will  be  de- 
nied even  a  share  of  the  Asiatic  market. 

No  western  nation  will  be  able  to  sur- 
vive the  competition  of  stolen  resources 
and  unlimited  virtual  slave  labor.  Our 
present  high  standards  will  tumble,  the 
high  wages  paid  our  labor  will  melt  away. 
Our  days  will  be  numbered,  and  our 
leadership  in  the  world  will  be  over.  The 
Orient  will  be  organised  against  us.  and 
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we  will  all  be  dominated  by  a  Japanese- 
type  philosophy  and  Japanese  way  of 
life  for  a  thousand  years. 

To  relax,  to  slack  off.  to  ease  up.  even 
to  take  a  breather  now.  might  be  just 
the  break  the  Japs  need  to  permit  them 
to  reorganize  their  forces,  to  remobilize 
their  strength  In  order  to  deliver  their 
knock-out  blow  to  China.  This  might 
make  it  possible  for  Japan  to  carry  on 
such  a  long,  costly  war  for  us  that  in  the 
end  we  would  lose  even  in  winning  final 
military  victory.  And  we  might  not  win 
-.even  that. 

Something  that  few  Americans  realize 
Is  that  Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  a  con- 
tinental nation.  The  Japs  are  trans- 
ferring vast  industries  to  the  mainland 
and  establishing  new  plants  in  Man- 
churia and  occupied  China.  We  may 
one  day  Invade  the  Japanese  Islands  only 
to  find  that  they  do  not  live  there  any- 
more; that  by  that  time  they  are  power- 
fully established  as  a  self-sufBcient  na- 
tion in  China. 

^""Time  is  of  the  essence  in  the  Pacific 
war.  It  will  be  time  to  celebrate  when 
we  have  won  the  global  war.  There  can 
be  no  victory  except  the  victory  of  the 
total  war.  Our  celebration  must  come 
only  when  we  have  won  our  war,  which 
is  yet  to  be  fought,  and  which  is  only 
now  really  getting  started — that  Is,  our 
total  war  against  Japan. 

When  we  completely  knock  out  Japan, 
we  will  have  something  to  celebrate.  For 
only  then  can  we  prepare  for  a  real  part- 
nership of  the  western  world  and  Asia. 
There  need  be  no  barrier  between  the 
East  and  West. 

To  make  this  possible  however,  Japan, 
as  a  militaristic  and  industrial  nation. 
must  be  completely  crushed.  They  must 
have  all  of  their  stolen  territories  taken 
away  forever.  They  must  be  deprived  of 
a  navy,  a  seagoing  merchant  marine, 
and  of  any  army  beyond  a  domestic  police 
force.  The  Emperor  must  be  dethroned, 
and  the  people  shown  that  he  is  but  a 
common  man.  and  not  a  god.  They  must 
be  permitted  to  see  that  this  "descendant 
of  Ood"  hoax  has  been  a  cruel  weapon 
to  keep  the  people  subjected  and  servile. 
The  Japanese  will  need  generations  of 
reeducation  before  they  can  take  their 
place  as  a  safe  nation  to  live  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  as  a  peaceful,  law- 
abiding  people.  They  cannot  be  trusted 
until  this  reeducation  is  complete.  In 
the  meantime  they  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  an  air  force,  nor  heavy  in- 
dustries, nor  even  overseas  airways. 
They  must  never  again  be  permitted  to 
menace  the  world. 

If  this  is  done,  the  end  of  this  war  can 
see  the  present  as  but  a  stepping  stone  to 
»  new  period  in  o\xr  progress  and  climb  to 
higher  wages  and  better  standards  of  liv- 
ing, both  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

The  fabulous  resources  of  Asia,  com- 
bined with  the  Orient's  limitless  popu- 
lation, can  be  brought  into  partnership 
with  our  inventive  genius,  our  manage- 
rial experience,  our  great  merchant  fleet, 
and  our  world  credit.  Such  a  partner- 
ship can  mean  a  retention  of  high  wages 
at  home  and  the  bringing  of  a  new  life 
through  employment  at  industrial  wages 
to  the  Orient.  With  our  assistance.  Asia 
can  be  developed  for  her  own  benefit,  and 
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Wednesday,  Se  jtember  20, 1944 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANE  ERSEN.    Mr.  Speak - 


deal  of  fuss  being 
Hillman  and  his  po- 
rightly  so.    But  how 

On  September  23 
will  open  his  cam- 


paign by  addressini  ,  not  Hillman's  C.  I. 


^.  P.  of  L.  union  of 


>resident  of  the  truck 


drivers  and  the  fa  r-haired  boy  of  this 
administration.  H  s  political  activities, 
if  properly  investig  ited,  will  make  Sid- 
ney Hillman  look  11  :e  a  rank  amateiu:. 

Through  the  bac  c  door  of  the  White 
House  Tobin  has  bpen  able  to  set  up  a 
Labor  Board  of  his 
rucking  Commission, 
which  he  has  put  inl  charge  of  one  Frank 
Tobin.  thus  keeping  It  in  the  family.  By 
this  device  Tobin  h  is  kept  his  union  out 
from  under  the  stabilization  program 
and  apparently  immune  to  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Act.  For  the  past  3  years 
this  Commission  hi  s  granted  huge  wage 
increases  to  membsrs  of  Tobin's  union 
in  direct  violation  of  the  Little  Steel 
formula,  in  contemptuous  violation  of 
the  Wage  Stabiliza  ion  Act  and  over  the 
head  of  the  War  Li  bor  Board  itself.  To 
be  sure,  the  Truckir  g  Commission  is  sup- 
posedly an  agent  of  ;he  War  Labor  Board, 
which  set  it  up  to  1:  andle  cases  involving 
truckers  who  workf  d  for  companies  who 
did  trucking  for  hi;  e.  But  the  Commis- 
sion pays  no  attent  ion  to  that.  It  takes 
Jurisdiction  over  nilk  companies,  prod- 
uce companies — in  fact,  any  company 
in  which  Tobin's  union  has  members.  As 
a  flagrant  example,  the  B.  F.  Nelson  Co., 
of  Minneapolis,  has  no  truckdrivers  at 
all.  It  applied  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
for  wage  increases  i  ind  was  turned  down. 
8o  the  union,  sneah  ing  through  the  back 
door,  got  the  case  t  d  the  Trucking  Com- 
mission and  had  tl  e  wage  increases  ap- 
proved. 

This  Commission  has  paid  out  millions 
of  dollars  In  illegal  wages  to  keep  the 
truck  drivers  in  line  for  the  New  Deal. 
What  John  Lewis  accomplished  at  the 
risk  of  being  braided  a  traitor.  Dan 
Tobin  has  doubled  and  has  been  blessed 
as  a  patriot.  Whil  i  John  Lewis  had  one 
big  strike,  Tobin's  i  nion  has  pulled  hun- 
dreds of  them,  thoi  igh  it  has  diplomati- 
cally refrained  rem  calling  them 
"strikes."    They  di  ;nify  their  strikes  by 


such  names  as  work  stoppages,  unau- 
thorized vacations,  and  the  like.  It  is 
time  that  the  Congress  looked  into  this 
Trucking  Commission  deal.  Why  this 
immunity  for  Tobin,  who  now  pays  off 
the  New  Deal  with  a  special  banquet  in 
Washington?  Dan  Tobin's  union  can 
well  afford  such  a  splurge.  It  has  re- 
ceived millions  of  dollars  illegally 
through  its  Trucking  Commission.  But 
who  pays  for  it?  The  small  business- 
man who  hires  truck  drivers  and  the 
public,  which  must  pay  the  increased 
costs. 

In  the  Midwest  the  Government  re- 
cently took  over  numerous  small  truck- 
ing companies  which  could  no  longer  pay 
the  tribute  demanded  by  Tobin's  union 
and  ordered  by  the  Trucking  Commis- 
sion. Even  the  Government  ofiBcials  ad- 
mit that  many  of  these  companies  are 
losing  money  without  paying  the  in- 
creases ordered.  It  is  about  time  some- 
one Investigated  the  real  union  in  pol- 
itics, the  Trucking  Commission,  which 
has  spent  millions  of  other  j)eople's  dol- 
lars to  keep  the  boys  in  line  for  tiie 
New  Deal. 


F.  W.  A.  Letter  on  Pentaf  on  Land 
i  Valuations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  September  14  I  placed  in  the  Ricord 
a  statement  giving  the  name  of  the 
owner,  the  assessed  valuation  and  the 
final  award  made  In  the  purchase  of  ap- 
proximately 400  tracts  of  land  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  the 
Pentagon  area.  I  stated  at  the  time  that 
this  statement  was  not  made  by  me  per- 
sonally, but  was  made  under  my  super- 
vision and  under  my  direction. 

An  official  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
called  my  attention  yesterday  to  an  error 
in  the  assessed  valuation  of  two  of  the 
descriptions,  Tract  No.  52  and  Tract  No. 
53.  I  informed  him  that  I  would  be  glad 
to  put  Into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
correction  or  any  information  that  was 
incorrect  together  with  any  statement 
he  cared  to  make  on  the  matter. 

I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  a  letter 
from  the  Federal  Works  Agency  pertain- 
ing to  this  matter  which  I  am  inserting 
herewith  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Fedxhal  Works  Acxnct, 
Washington,  September  19.  1944. 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Engkl, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mt  Deak  Mr.  Encel:  The  Conchessional 
Rbcobd  of  September  14,  1944,  beginning  at 
page  7859.  carries  a  statement  made  by  you 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  concerning  the  coet 
of  lands  acquired  for  the  road  network  con- 
structed to  service  the  Pentagon  Building 
and  the  area  adjacent  thereto. 

Yovu  statement  contains  a  tabulation 
which  lists  the  Individual  tracts  acquired, 
the  owner,  ^e  assessed  valuation,  what  you 
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list  as  the  tipset  price,  the  final  award,  the 
percent  of  the  upset  price  over  the  asaesMd 
valuation,  and  the  percent  of  the  award  over 
the  asMSMd  valuation.  From  this  tabula- 
tion you  cite  certain  tracts  on  which  the 
awards  greatly  exceeded  the  assessed  valua- 
tions, mentioning  specifically  In  that  connec- 
tion that  tracts  No«.  53  and  52,  in  the  iol- 
lowLng  language: 

"Tract  No.  68  was  owned  by  one  Mary  J. 
Norris.  The  aaMased  valuation  was  9240. 
The  final  Iward  was  $6,250,  or  2,M0  percent 
of  the  assessed  valtiation,  or  more  Uian  28 
times  the  assessed  valuation. 

"Tract  No.  52  was  owned  by  one  Luther 
Edwards.  The  assessed  valuation  was  $240. 
The  final  award  was  $6,150,  or  2.563  percent 
of  the  assessed  valuation,  or  nearly  26  times 
the  asMssed  valuation." 

Further  along  in  your  statement  there  ap- 
pears the  following: 

*'•  •  •  It  is  my  opinion  and  recom- 
mendation that  some  congressional  commit- 
tee make  a  thorough  investigation  Into  the 
purchase  of  these  lands.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  taxpayers  obtained  valtie  received  for 
the  vast  majority  of  the  smaller  tracts.  I 
believe,  however,  that  we  are  entitled  to  have 
the  reasons  why  some  owners  received  as 
high  as  26  times  the  assessed  valuation." 

I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  Intentionally 
give  misleading  infonnatlon  relating  to  a 
public  matter  of  this  nature,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  thotight  desirable  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  facts.  First  of  all,  how- 
ever, I  wish  to  state  that  this  agency  would 
welcome  any  investigation  which  the  Con- 
gress may  desire  to  make  of  the  matter  and 
would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  such  in- 
vestigation. Concerning  tracts  Nos.  53  and 
62  which  you  mention  specifically,  and  with 
nspect  to  which  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
paying  26  times  the  assessed  valuation,  the 
facts  are,  respectively,  as  follows: 

Tract  No.  53 :  You  give  the  aHMMd  valua- 
tion of  this  tract  as  $240.  The  records  In  the 
tax  office  at  the  courthouse  of  Arlington 
County,  Va.,  show  tl»t  this  tract  is  assessed 
at  $500  for  the  land  and  $1,400  for  the  im- 
provements, or  a  total  of  $1JXX).  If,  there- 
fore, the  assessed  value  Is  30  to  40  percent  of 
the  actual  value,  as  you  state,  and  we  as- 
sume it  to  be  30  percent,  the  actual  value  of 
the  tract  was  $6.333 i33.  Furthermore,  this 
tract  consists  of  four  lots,  on  which  there 
exists  a  very  nice  one  and  one-half  story  resi- 
dence of  brick  and  stucco  construction  with 
a  brick  garage.  In  1934  it  was  mortgaged 
lor  $4,700.  The  property  was  appraised  by 
four  competent  appraisers,  two  of  whom  were 
representatives  from  other  disinterested 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  two  were  in- 
dependent real  estate  appraisers.  Of  these 
appraisals,  one  was  for  $5,600,  one  for  $6,000, 
and  two  for  $6,247  each.  The  award  was 
$6,250,  or  only  slightly  more  than  3  times 
the  assessed  valxiatlon  instead  of  26  times 
as  you  allege. 

Tract  No.  52:  Tou  give  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  this  tradt  as  $240.  The  records  in  the 
tax  office  at  the  Arlington  Coimty  Court- 
house is  $500  for  the  land  and  $1,400  for  the 
Improvements,  or  a  total  of  $1,900.  If ,  there- 
fore, the  assessed  value  is  30  percent  of  the 
actual  value  the  true  value  of  this  tract 
would  be  $6,333.33.  This  tract  also  oontiaU 
of  4  lots  and  has  thereon  a  lV4-«tory  dwell- 
ing of  brick  and  stucco  with  a  brick  garage. 
In  1934  it  was  mortgaged  for  $4,500.  It  was 
appraised  by  4  appraisers,  2  of  whom  were 
from  other  disinterested  Government  agen- 
cies and  2  were  Independent  real-esUte  ap- 
praisers. Of  these  appraisals,  1  was  for 
$5,600,  1  at  $6,000,  1  at  $6,200,  and  1  at 
$0,203.  The  award  for  this  tract  was  $6,150, 
or  only  slightly  more  than  3  times  the  u- 
seased  valuation  Instead  of  26  times  as  you 
aUege. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  attention  u 
again  invited  to  the  fact  that  all  of  th«  lands 


required  In  Arlington  County.  Va.,  for  the 
network  of  roads  to  serve  the  Pentagon  "Build- 
ing were  acquired  by  condemnation.  As  in 
all  such  cases,  the  proceedings  were  Insti- 
tuted and  have  been  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  should  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  price  to  be  paid  in  each  case 
was  determined  through  the  processes  of  the 
court  in  accordance  with  law  and  the  estab- 
lished practices  which  apply  in  all  such  caaea. 
I  think  it  may  be  stated  also  that  it  Is  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge  that  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  often  bears 
very  little  real  relationship  to  Its  acttial 
market  value.  This  seems  to  be  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  real  estate  assessments 
in  Arlington  County.  Va.  Very  soon  after 
condemnation  proceedings  were  instituted  to 
acqtiire  the  lands  in  question  It  was  realised 
from  information  that  came  to  hand  from 
appraisers  and  other  sources  that  the  asacsMd 
valuations  placed  upon  the  properties  In- 
volved were  especially  low  compared  to  their 
actual  values.  Competent  and  experienced 
appraisers  were  engaged  to  go  upon  the 
properties  and  to  make  appraisals  of  them. 
Such  appraisals  should  be  fair  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  property  owner.  These 
appraisers  employed  were  connected  In  no 
way  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  In 
some  Instances  there  were  as  many  as  six 
different  appraisals  on  Individual  tracts. 
Effort  was  made  at  all  times  to  safeguard  the 
Government's  interests. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Baou)  Sirron.  3d, 
Acting  for  PotufB.Plemiwo, 
Major  General,  V.  S.  A^  Administrator. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  DAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  11.  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  irredeemable  paper 
money  now  being  manufactured  by  an 
overworked  Bureau  of  Engraving  con- 
tinues to  mount  and  Is  being  poured  into 
the  channels  of  trade  and  business  by 
our  Federal  Reserve  banks,  paper  cur- 
rency that  would  be  classed  as  inflation- 
ary by  any  standard  save  the  interest- 
yielding  system  the  banks  are  now  oper- 
ating in  this  coimtry,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  present  day  trend  with  the 
history  of  Inflation  in  the  early  period 
of  American  history.  The  following  is 
taken  from  John  Flaherty's  informative 
book  entitled  "Money  Oo  Round,"  kindly 
loaned  by  Chief  Frank  J.  Wilson  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service: 

The  first  paper  money  of  North  America 
was  issued  in  Canada  in  1685.  With  funds 
from  France  long  overdue,  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment was  iinable  to  pay  the  troops.  Tb* 
soldiers  were  already  growing  surly,  and 
ominous  rumors  of  mass  desertions  and 
worse  reached  the  Governor.  As  the  weeks 
passed  the  morale  of  the  men  became  lower. 
Violence  had  broken  out  on  several  occa- 
sions. TO  make  matters  worse,  the  weather 
was  bitterly  cold  and  food  was  none  too 
plentlfuL 

While  things  were  at  this  crlsU.  the  Gover- 
nor made  a  tour  of  the  garrlaon  to  see  for 
hiiaaelf  bow  the  m«i  were  taking  their  hard 


lot.  It  was-  an  informal  visit.  The  pomp 
and  circumstance  usiially  attending  an  in- 
spection by  the  Governor  were  laid  aside. 
In  a  comer  of  the  barracks  room  a  group  of 
men  were  engaged  in  a  ccml  game,  in  which 
they  used  torn  cards  as  counters.  The  Gov- 
ernor observed  that  the  players  w«r«  as 
keenly  anxious  to  win  the  pieces  of  paste- 
board as  if  they  had  been  louladort.  Be  latt 
the  garrison  deep  in  thoiight. 

That  evening  he  astonished  his  aide  d* 
camp  by  ordering  the  selsure  of  all  playing 
cards,  whether  in  the  garrison  or  elsewhere. 
When  the  cards  had  been  collected  from  sol- 
diers and  colonists  alike,  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  tliat  playing  cards 
duly  signed  by  him  should  be  accepted  as 
currency — according  to  the  value  written  on 
each  one. 

Any  money  was  better  than  none  to  th« 
soldiers  and  colonists.  Itiey  accepted  the 
playing  cards  gladly  and  began  to  spend 
them  at  once. 

In  all  the  world,  there  was  no  thriftier  soul 
than  the  French  colonist  in  Canada.  To 
possess  money  was  his  great  ambition,  yet 
he  bad  none;  he  had  lived  by  barter.  When 
the  playing-card  money  was  Issued,  he  cher- 
ished it  as  if  the  cards  were  sheets  of  gold, 
for  had  not  Ifonsieur  le  Oouverneur  guar- 
anteed them  with  his  signature?  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  One  day,  many 
weeks  after  the  Issuance  of  the  playing-card 
money,  several  chrsts  of  silver  cotne  arrived 
from  France.  The  Governor  Issued  another 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  all  playing- 
card  money  then  in  circulation  would  be  re- 
deemed in  good,  hard  silver.  The  counting 
room  at  the  Governor's  mansion  was  ready 
for  a  rush  of  people  anxious  to  receive  silver 
in  exchange  for  their  pasteboard  money,  but 
no  one  came.  Days  passed  and  only  a  few 
asked  to  have  their  cards  redeemed.  Then  a 
peremptory  order  went  out  demanding  the 
return  for  redemption  of  all  playing-card 
money.  This  seemed  only  to  Increase  its 
popularity.  Failing  to  understand  it,  the 
government  accepted  the  situation.  It 
brought  out  several  large  issues  of  the  card 
money,  thereby  contributing  much  to  the 
economic  happiness  of  the  colonists.  Bo  suc- 
cessful was  the  cardboard  money  that  some  65 
years  later  the  then  existing  issue  was  in- 
creased to  1,000.000  llvres  or  about  $200,000  in 
United  States  money.  By  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, no  better  form  of  backwoods  money 
could  have  been  devised;  it  was  tough,  wear- 
resisting,  convenient  In  slae  and  was  almost 
impossible  to  covmterfeit. 

Five  years  after  the  Canadians  had  Issued 
their  playing-card  money,  the  American  col- 
onies found  themselves  in  the  same  straits 
that  had  forced  their  neighbors  to  the  north 
Into  the  Issuance  of  playing-cards  as  money. 
Coins  were  scarce.  In  some  place  nonexistent. 
Even  commodity  money  was  difficult  to  obtain 
In  quantities  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  commerce.  Massachusetts 
was  drained  dry  by  an  ill-advised  military 
sortie  into  Canada.  Her  soldiers  had  not 
seen  money  in  montiu.  Disgnmtled  and 
growling,  they  became  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  colonies.  At  a  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  there  was  a  unanimous  demand 
that  something  be  done,  and  quickly.  It  waa 
agreed  to  print  an  issue  of  paper  money  in 
denominations  as  low  as  5  shillings  and  as 
high  as  5  pounds. 

There  were  few  in  the  Colonies  that  ever 
T>ari  seen  paper  money;  therefore,  it  was  dlffl- 
ctilt  for  them  to  attribute  value  to  the  in- 
significant looking  scraps  of  poorly  printed 
paper.  A  beaver  skin  had  at  least  intrlnslo 
value;  so  had  corn,  tobacco,  bullets  and  the 
other  commodities  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  using  as  money.  Even  the  Indian  warn* 
pum  had  established  value  and  was  a  flrst- 
daas  substitute  for  couu.  They  hesitated  to 
■ell  the  fruits  of  their  labor  for  a  scrap  of 
pap»:  In  fact,  many  of  them  refused  tha 
note*  as  payment  for  their  goods.    Bo  strong 
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tta«  feriinf  agklnst  tb*  newfangled  paper 
nooey.  the  Ooremment  wm  forced  to  come 
to  >«■  rewtie.  In  leM,  the  Aaeembly  paned  » 
law  '«f*^''tf  ^*  V^P^  money  receivable  for 
taxes  and  at  a  premium  of  6  percent  over 
and  above  silver. 

1%  wm  thla  a  percent  that  eventually 
dooncd  ttaa  iMOe.  Counterfeiters  saw  easy 
money  In  manufacturing  theee  bits  of  paper 
that  were  worth  a  hundred  tim'H  their  weight 
n  sUvcr.  Prtnttng  preaaes  were  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  engraven  could  name  their  own 
Counterfeit  notes  were  sold  by  thou- 
at  a  fraction  of  the  face  value  of  those 
by  the  Government.  The  genuine 
notes  were  crude  and  of  poor  workmanship. 
Neither  the  paper,  nor  the  design  on  It  bad 
aagr  protective  devices,  so  that  the  outlaw 
•ngravcrs  and  printers  had  no  difficulty  In 
mak.ng  passable  imitations.  Before  long  the 
Colony  was  flooded  with  the  spurloius  notes. 
with  the  result  that  the  genuine  became  al- 
most worthless. 

notwithstanding  the  disastrous  experience 
of  the  people  of  BfaMachJsetts  with  paper 
money,  Pennsylvaala  some  years  later  took  a 
flyer  in  paper  notes  that  got  the  instant  ap- 
proval of  the  people.  Profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Bay  State  with  the  countcr- 
felters.  vhe  Pennsylvanlans  used  their  notes 
as  a  medium  to  convey  a  message  to  the  law- 
leas  that  counterfeiting  would  not  be  toler- 
ated. On  every  note  was  printed  in  bold  type 
the  line  "Counterfeit  is  Death." 

The  warning,  however,  was  not  worth  the 
paper  It  was  printed  on.  Counterfeiting 
flourished:  counterfeiters  were  arrested. 
Some  were  executed;  others  had  both  ears 
cut  off  and  were  sent  out  Into  the  world  as 
living  examples  of  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Many  were  fined  $100  and  were  con- 
demned to  pay  double  the  loss  of  those  to 
whom  they  sold  the  spurious  notes.  In  ex- 
treme cases-  the  counterfeiter  was  sold  into 
slavery  for  7  years.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  law.  the  Illegal-money  makers 
did  a  land-offlce  business.  Paper  money 
seems  to  have  held  Its  own.  thanks  to  the 
precautions  of  the  Government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  the  above  period,  the  use  of  the 
printing  press  in  the  creation  of  money  be- 
came epidemic.  These  New  England  Colonies, 
as  well  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  turned 
out  a  deluge  of  notes  which  depreciated  rap- 
idly until  they  were  worthless.  In  Connecti- 
cut It  took  118  paper  dollars  to  purchase  a 
sliver  dollar's  worth  of  goods.  In  Rhode  Is- 
land, where  paper  currency  was  strenuously 
oppoetd  by  merchants,  businessmen,  and  the 
nore  intelligent  people  in  the  community, 
^^lh«  multitude  clamored  for  more  and  more 
papar  money;  It  provided  an  easy  way  of 
paying  old  debts.  Even  public  debts  were 
paid  in  money  right  off  the  printing  press. 
Public  works  were  carried  on  and  paid  for  by 
a  few  dollars'  worth  of  paper.  Pennsylvania 
built  a  Jail  and  paid  for  It  In  bills  bearing  a 
picture  of  the  ugly  building,  later  known  as 
the  Walnut  Street  Prison. 

With  paper  money  flying  around  Ilka  leaves 
In  an  autumn  wind,  there  was  but  little 
sliver  or  gold  to  back  It  up.  The  exports  of 
the  Colonies,  chiefly  bides,  furs,  and  tobacco, 
were  less  in  value  than  the  EnglLih  goods  Im- 
ported for  consumption.  This  left  the  Col- 
onies owlnc  oooaMterable  sums,  a  condition 
known  as  an  unfavorable  trade  balance.  The 
deficiency  had  to  be  made  good  In  gold  and 
silver;  consequently,  each  colony  In  turn  was 
drained  of  Its  specie,  or  coined  money.  As 
It  Is  Impossible  for  any  trading  community 
to  exist  without  some  medium  of  circulation. 
the  Colonies,  one  by  one,  turned  to  paper 
money,  making  It  fulQll  as  far  as  possible  the 
ninctloas  of  gold  and  silver.  Some  com- 
munities, reallxlng  that  paper  unbacked  by 
secinlty  of  lntrlns*c  value  was  worthless,  used 
land  as  collateral.  Franklin  preached  the 
doctrine  that  notes  Issued  on  money  secu- 
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Immediately  to  redeem 
at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
paper  for  one  shilling  o 
was   like   that  of   a   blo^d 
patient  rallied,  business 
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Unfortunately,  none 
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The  Continental  Congress  tfnd  the  Indi- 
vidual States,  frustrated  by  the  public's  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  depreciated  money,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  bring  about  a  change.  In 
1776  Congress  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  any  person  who  refused  to  accept  paper 
money  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the 
country  and  deprived  of  all  trade  intercourse. 
Arrests  and  Jail  sentences  were  numerous, 
and  many  lesser  culprits  were  obliged  to  make 
public  apology. 

It  Is  dlfflcxilt  to  imagine  what  would  hava 
happened  to  the  economic  life  of  the  infant 
Republic  at  that  time,  were  It  not  for  com- 
modity money.  A  beaver  skin  or  a  pound 
of  tobacco  was  still  as  good  as  gold  and  as 
stable  In  value.  Skins  and  furs  of  certain 
animals  were  also  considered  as  negotiable 
as  silver  or  gold.  The  Governor  of  Franklin, 
later  Tennessee,  received  100  deerskins  as 
salary.  Five  hundred  deerskins  were  paid 
"His  Honor  the  Chief  Justice."  The  county 
clerk  was  awarded  300  beaver  skins,  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  received  for 
his  services  200  raccoon  skins. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England  In 
1783.  ^alrs  in  the  newly  formed  Republic 
entered  a  period  of  still  greater  confusion. 
Although  the  limited  supply  of  hard  money 
available  was  sent  to  Europe  In  payment  for 
arms,  munitions,  and  other  necessaries  of 
war.  It  was  not  enough  to  pay  our  creditors 
m  fun. 

In  spite  of  the  commercial  chaos  and  the 
desperate  condition  of  public  finance.  Wash- 
ington took  up  the  Job  of  rehabilitation  with- 
out a  qualm.  Providentially  he  had  avail- 
able two  men  of  giant  intellectual  stature 
on  whom  he  could  lean — Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Not  until  the  new 
Constitution  had  passed  the  Convention,  and 
the  first  Federal  Government  was  established 
under  Washington  was  It  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  national  system 
of  finance.  The  Constitution  empowered 
Congress  to  coin  money  and  regulate  Its 
value.  Furthermore,  It  deprived  the  States 
of  the  right  to  coin  money,  issue  bills  of 
credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
coin  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  old  paper-money  sys- 
tem, and  the  people,  still  licking  financial 
wounds  Inflicted  under  the  old  regime,  hailed 
their  deliverance. 


Injastice  to  Scmcemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  September  18,  1944,  entitled 
"Injustice  to  Servicemen": 

iNjusnci  TO  SDVicxiaw 

Congress  should  act  soon  to  eliminate  the 
penalties  Imposed  upon  men  and  women  In 
uniform  under  the  present  national  social 
security  laws.  This  peacetime  legislation 
makes  no  provision  for  wartime  service.  In 
fact,  It  deprives  the  soldier  of  benefits  Justly 
his. 

The  youths  who  went  Into  the  armed  serv- 
ices without  having  been  employed  have  no 
standing  whatsoever  as  far  as  social  security 
Is  concerned.  Those  who  had  worked  2  years 
before  being  Inducted  are  classified  as  "out 
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of  work"  and  lose  their  benefits  If  they  do 
not  return  to  private  employment  within  2 
years.  And  men  who  worked  more  than  2 
years  face  reductions  of  their  benefits  be- 
cause of  their  military  service. 

Such  a  situation  Is  quite  evidently  grossly 
unfair  to  the  men  fighting  our  battles.  The 
worker  who  remains  at  home  because  he  is 
In  essential  work  or  Ineligible  for  military 
duty  is  not  so  penalized. 

Amending  the  social  security  laws  Is  not 
giving  the  soldier  anything  he  has  not  earned. 
His  Job  is  dangerous  and  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation.  He  and  his  family  should  not 
suffer  financial  loss  because  be  Is  working  at 
winning  a  war  Instead  of  at  his  regular, 
peacetime  job. 


Letter  of  Hon.  Jesse  Jones,  Sccretuy  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KXIfTUCXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
OBD,  I  desire  to  insert  the  following  letter 
from  Hon.  Jesse  Jones.  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  respect  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  and  loans  of  less  than 
$10,000  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  to  small  businesses, 
the  information  requested  by  the  Dick- 
stein  resolution.  House  Resolution  630: 

The  Secketakt  or  Commxxck, 
Washington,  September  19,  1944. 
Hon.  Brxmt  Spsncs, 

Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congkessmaj^  Spknce:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
630)  Introduced  in  the  House  on  August  31, 
1944.  by  Congressman  Dickstezk  of  New  York 
and  referred  to  your  committee.  Thla  reso- 
lution directs  R.  P.  C.  to  furnish  the  House 
of  Represenutives  the  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

"1.  What  steps  were  taken  to  distribute 
surplus  materials  referred  through  Small  War 
Plants  Board  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  amounts  of  110.000,  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City? 

"2.  What  loans,  If  any,  were  made  to  small 
business  under  910,000  since  January  1, 
1944?" 

I  do  not  know  what  basis  Congressman 
DiOLREur  had  for  introducing  the  resolution 
as  he  or  any  other  Member  of  Congress  could 
have  obtained  the  Information  called  for  by 
merely  requesting  It  of  the  R.  F.  C.  Clearly 
It  Is  not  necessary  for  your  committee  to  act 
upon  this  resolution.  I  am  submitting 
herein  the  data  called  for  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate It  if  you  would  insert  this  letter  in 
the  CoNaaxssioNAi,  Rccoao. 

In  surplus  war  property  circular  No.  28, 
dated  August  9,  1944,  Mr.  Husbands,  R.  F.  C. 
Surplus  Property  Director,  suggested  that  the 
New  York  and  other  loan  agencies  of  R.  F.  C. 
designated  to  handle  surplus  disposal  develop 
working  relationships  with  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation,  Treasury  Procurement 
Division,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
so  as  to  develop  the  R.  F.  C.  surplus  war  prc^- 
erty  disposal  activities  in  harmony  with  the 
efforts  of  those  Departments.  We  are  advised 
by  the  manager  of  our  New  York  loan  agency 


that  such  a  relationship  with  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  had  already  l)een  estab- 
lished and  that  the  first  conference  between 
representatives  of  his  office  and  representa- 
tives of  the  New  York  office  of  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  was  held  on  or  about  Jun»~ 
19.  With  particular  reference  to  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Congressman  Dickstxin, 
the  manager  of  our  New  York  loan  agency 
advises  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Harry  Polhemus.  Regional  Director  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  whose 
region  Includes  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  informs  me  that  he  Is  imable  to 
tie  the  resolution  in  to  his  ofllce  In  any  way. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  assured  me  that 
his  ofllce  is  entirely  pleased  with  the  full 
cooperation  that  our  ofllce  has  given  In  the 
matter  of  surplus  war  property  disposition 
and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  conc«^is  with  which 
the  S.  W.  P.  C.  has  business." 

As  to  the  data  requested  concerning  small 
business  loans  of  less  than  $10,000  made  by 
R.  F.  C.  since  January  1,  1944.  you  are  ad- 
vised that  during  the  period  January  1  to 
Augtist  31.  1944,  both  dates  inclusive.  R.  F.  C. 
made  354  loans  of  less  than  $10,000  each  to 
business  enterprises.  These  loans  aggregated 
$1,605,261.80.  Of  these.  210  loans,  totaling 
$624,361.73  were  for  $5,000  or  less. 

Enclosed  In  duplicate  are  two  tables,  one 
showing  the  direct  loans  of  $10,000  and  leas, 
authorized  by  R.  F.  C.  from  January  1  to 
August  31,  1944.  inclusive,  and  the  other 
showing  such  loans  as  were  made  during 
this  period  by  R.  F.  C.  In  participation  with 
local  banks.  These  loans  are  listed  in  the 
monthly  reports  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  R.  F.  C,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  201  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932,  approved 
July  21,  1932  (47  Stat.  520).  For  security 
reasons,  during  the  war  I  understand  these 
reports  have  not  been  made  public  as  in  the 
past. 

In  the  field  of  small  business  generally.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  R.  F.  C.  has  authorized  19.396  loans  In 
amotmts  not  over  $100,000,  totaling  $379,- 
538.687,  both  prior  to  and  since  our  entry  Into 
the  war — 17,345  of  these  loans  have  been  for 
amounts  not  over  $50,000,  totaling  $223,601,- 
505.  Including  14,643  not  over  $25,000.  total- 
ing $121,540,340.  They  have  been  extremely 
helpful  in  maintaining  oiir  economy  and  In 
keeping  people  at  work. 

As  to  loans  generally,  I  have  alwajrs  favored 
loans  on  a  sound  basis  where  private  capital 
Is  not  available.  The  R.  F.  C.  has  loaned 
billions  of  dollars  that  has  strengthened  our 
economy  and  contributed  greatly  to  recovery. 
This  has  been  done  without  any  net  loss  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jkssi  H.  Jonb, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Dewey  on  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  xLUifoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  under  date  of  September  20, 
1944.    This  editorial  deals  with  Oover- 


nor  Dewey's  recent  speech  concerning  the 

Government's  handling  of  our  labor  sit- 
uation, particularly  during  the  past  few 
years,  when  we  have  been  engaged  in  an 
all-out  war  effort. 

Governor  Dewey  In  his  speech  very 
definitely  put  his  finger  right  on  the  heart 
of  the  whole  question  of  labor  difficulties 
wherein  he  lays  the  blame  on  this  ad- 
ministration for  its  policy  of  delay,  bun- 
gling, and  incompetence.  Governor 
Dewey's  positive  statement  that  he,  when 
elected,  will  immediately  act  to  clear  up 
the  whole  labor  question,  permitting  la- 
bor to  go  forward  under  the  rights  and 
privileges  it  now  enJo3rs,  should  be  wel- 
come news  Indeed  to  the  honesf  and  sin- 
cere workingmen  in  this  coimtry  who 
have  been  penalized  through  the  selfish 
activities  of  many  of  the  labor  leaders  of 
this  country  who  have  been  motivated  in 
doing  the  things  they  have  because  of 
personal  gain  and  political  pressure  of 
the  New  Deal. 

Dxwrr  OM  LABoa 

The  indictment  that  Governor  Dewey  lev- 
eled at  the  administration's  handling  of  labor 
In  this  war  was  both  complete  and  irrefuta- 
ble. Mr.  D  -wey  charged  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
laoor  policy  had  been  one  of  delays,  bungling 
and  Incompetence.  He  gave  chapter  and 
verse  to  prove  his  contention.  His  citation 
pulled  together  instances  of  the  violation 
of  every  rule  of  sound  organization  or  ad- 
ministrative procedure  up  to  and  Including 
the  railroad  dispute.  They  all  add  up  to  a 
minimum  of  policy  and  a  lack  of  method  In 
the  treatment  of  labor  problems.  Instead  of 
a  single  agency,  there  has  been  a  "towering 
confusion"  of  agencies.  Instead  of  a  com- 
mon policy,  there  has  been  a  babel  of 
tongues.  A  strike  threat.  Instead  of  being 
regarded  in  these  crucial  times  as  a  holdup 
of  Government,  has  been  sufficient  to  driva 
the  administration  Into  surrender.  The 
heart  of  the  reason  for  this  multiplying  chaos 
was  not  hard  for  the  New  Yorker  to  specify. 
He  found  It  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
regards  himself  as  the  final  arbiter  of  labor 
disputes.  The  record  Is  a  sorry  legacy  to 
hand  on  to  the  next  administration. 

The  first  essential  Is  government  by  law. 
Governor  Dewey  specified  two  laws:  The 
Smlth-Cormally  Act  and  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  former,  of  course,  Is  a  wartime  measure* 
terminable  at  the  end  of  hostilities.  It  can 
hardly  be  classified,  however,  as  a  New  Deal 
statute,  as  Governor  Dewey  classified  It,  since 
more  Republicans  than  Democrats  voted  for 
It.  In  sober  fact,  the  Smlth-Connally  Act 
was  the  Nation's  answer  to  John  L.  Lewis. 
To  be  sure.  It  has  not  worked  well,  as  the 
strike  record  given  by  the  Republican  candi- 
date testifies.  Partly  the  reason  lies  In  the 
validation  of  strikes  contained  by  referenea 
in  th3  statute;  mainly  the  statute  itself  has 
not  been  Invoked  as  It  should  have  been. 
This  Is  the  fault  of  administration,  not  at 
the  law  itself. 

Governor  Dewey  takes  a  stand  with  organ- 
ized labor  In  respect  of  the  untouchabllity 
of  the  Wagner  Act.  He  calls  It  "a  good  and 
necessary  law."  In  the  light  of  experience, 
however,  the  law  ought  to  be  amended,  and 
we  hope  that,  no  matter  what  administra- 
tion comes  to  power  next  January  20.  steps 
wlU  be  taken  to  seek  such  amending.  It 
hfcs  been  well  said  that  the  premise  of  the 
Wagner  Act  Is  that  "labor  can  do  no  wrong." 
The  act  neither  forbids  nor  admits  the  ex- 
istence of  any  unfair  practice  whatever  on 
the  part  of  labor  unions.  Nor  are  the  legltl- 
mat«  rights  guaranteed  to  labor  under  that 
act  accompanied  by  corresponding  duties. 
Thus  the  act,  with  Its  enumeration  of  for- 
bidden acts  by  employers,  was  one-sided  as  a 
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guide  to  administration,  though  the  law's 
tneidence  certainly  has  been  bedeviled  by 
•dminlstratlon. 

The  approach  to  orderly  administration  In 
the  field  of  labor  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  retrieval  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  from  the  welter  of  agencies  which  have 
smothered  It.  This  Is  the  approach  of  the 
Republican  candidate.  He  would  appoint, 
"f  roott  the  ranks  of  labor,"  an  active,  able  Sec- 
retary. God  knows,  the  country  needs  one. 
We  have  hitherto  quarreled  with  the  prescrip- 
tion for  a  Secretary  that  he  should  be  drawn 
from  the  world  of  organized  labor.  Oovem- 
xncnt  la  public  btulneaa.  and  no  official  csui  be 
mponalMfi  to  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  to  an  organized  group.  However,  a 
Secretary  of  Labor  ought,  as  we  have  hitherto 
eald.  "to  have  a  labor  background,"  In  the 
sense  that  he  should  know  labor  problems 
and  should  have  the  confidence  of  the  Na- 
tion's workers.  With  such  a  man,  armed 
with  the  requUite  authority  and  equipped 
with  the  neccaaary  statesmanship,  the  ad- 
ministration of  labfflr  problems  could  be 
*>anked  out."  as  Oovemor  Dewey  puu  it,  of 
crisis  politlklng. 


Ilr.  Dew«7  Tells  Ubor's  Side 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHCsnrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20.  1944 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
News: 

MB.  BBWrr  TSLLS  LABOl'S  BISB 

It  baa  twiBTi  UBumcd  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  labor  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  great  and  un- 
tapp«bl«  rearrvolr  of  political  strength— that 
however  larg*  the  defections  in  other  circle. 
nearly  all  member*  of  organised  labor  could 
be  oouoted  on  to  mark  the  ballot  in  the 
same  place  a  fourth  tune. 

We're  not  at  all  sure  that  will  happen  on 
woe— bar  7. 

Oovtmor  Dtwey  at  Seattle  last  night  gave 
ttout  argiunente  why   It  sbctUd  not 


ln«  men  and  women,  looking  to  the 
post-war  future,  have  a  right  to  expect  someo 
thtug  betur  than  what  they're  had.  Some- 
tMsf  bttler  than  patawlmia  b«M<aetlon 
ptm»»  tf0vo  to  tbam  to  bwf  tlMlr  political 
loyally.  Seasething  better  than  admlnla. 
strife  tMtween  rival  union 
atfmlnlstratlon-spunaored  claaa 
bviwe«i  workers  and  employers, 
ling  better  UMO  the  chaos,  delays  and 
Montsion  of  bavtag  tbeir  wages,  worfclnf 
eooilitlone  and  aaUaetlve  bargaining  proeaMM 
tamperad  vltb  and  ptilled  and  hauled  about 
by  tt  aomfwtlng  Oovernment  ageDCtee, 
bureaua.  boards,  and  commtBs'ons. 

Tbey  are  entitled  to  the  full  fruiu  of  their 
labor,  a  fuM  sharing  of  higher  living  stand- 
ards wblcb  tbclr  productivity  wilt  nuike  poa- 
atbla.  Tbey  are  entitled  to  gain  It  by  free 
baipdakm.  aadar  a  Oovemment  by  law, 
•daalBMarad  apasdily  and  even-handedly. 
where  rights  are  treated  as  legal  rights  and 
not  as  political  favors. 

Oovemor  Dewey's  speech  on  labor  was  a 
pood  speech  because  It  approached  problems 
tr«iB  the  point  of  view  of  thoaa  adM  work 
for  a  lining.  eapeciaUy  union  members.  It 
apeUed  out  wby  unions  should  not  be  bUmed 


W3 


del«  y 


for  all  that  has  happened, 
of  the  story  (JT  troubled 
a  side  which  needed  to  be 
settlements  of  disputes 
and  prevented  by  bunglin  [ 
minlstermg  conflicting  "' 

"Who  gains  by  this 
asked  Mr.  Dewey.     "The 
The  public  Is  always  In  the 
effort  has  bean  constantly 
docs  gain?     There  can  be 
answer.    This  policy  of 
delay,  serves  only  the  New 
leal  ends.     It  puU  the 
the  spot.    It  makes  them 
to    the    White    Houec.      I' 
loyalty  the  test  of  a  man 
personal  government 
by  law.    Politics  Instead  of 
the  labor  fi?ld   in   this 
against  that  kind  of 
ways  will  be." 

And  Mr,  Dewey  told  wha 
it,   if  elected.     Appoint   ai 
SecreUry  cf  Labor.    Build 
of  Labor,  with  all  the 
in  that  department, 
of  wasteful  and  competing 
eratlng  outside  that 

"We  shall  see  that  everj 
wcman  stands  equally  in 
created  to  serve  him,  not 
there  will  be  no  back-door 
privilege  by  one  group  ov« 
cf  Americans." 

Our  guess  Is  that  Mr 
by  that  speech. 
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inbustrlal  relations, 

told — of  how  Just 
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bureaucrats  ed- 
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Mr.  LEWIS.    Mr 
privilege  of  listening  to 
nosh,  clinical  professor 
eases  at  the  medical 
Reserve  University  in 
land,  deliver  the 
to  the  graduating  class 
October  28.  1943. 

I  have  recently  obtained 
address  which  I  feel  la 
one  and  one  that  conUfis 
into  human  nature  and 
phles  of  government  o 
The  address  is  as  follows 


Transitions  are  thoM  1  iw  but  slgnlflcant 


)ath  through  life, 
are  the  terminals. 


mtleposts  that  chart  the 

of  which  birth  and  death 

It  Is  the  irrevocable  law  tllat  all  such  transl 

tlons  be  admixtures  of  fleasure  end  pain, 


Sp^ker,  I  had  the 

Dr.  Louis  J.  Kar- 

of  nervous  dls- 

sdhool  of  Western 

city  of  Cleve- 

commdncement  address 

}f  that  school  on 


a  copy  of  the 

a  most  unusual 

a  deep  Inalght 

into  the  phlloso- 

human  beings. 


from  us  our  roost 
[rief,  pain,  exulta- 


thst  tbey  shall  call  forth 

extreme  emotions  of  Joy 

tlon.  and  humiliation.    Tllere  shall  always  be 

feeling  and  antifeelmg.  fi  >r  it  Is  the  nature 

of  pleasure  that  It  shall  fever  be  imdlluted 

with  strain  and  despair. 

Yours  is  a  glorious  tratisition  today!  Has 
ever  a  world  In  the  past  ai  d  will  ever  a  world 
of  the  future  await  with  bated  breath  thia 
very  hour  and  this  partl(  ular  occasion?     It 


has  been  the  custom  to 
young  graduate,  to  make 


gently  gltM  at  the 
light  of  his  self- 


evaluation,  his  callow  awl  wardness,  and  his 
Juvenile  earnestness.  No  such  ridicule  can 
be  directed  toward  you  wl  lO  enter  upon  your 
working  days  after  thees  exercises  today, 
whatever  your  own  inner  nlsgivings  may  be. 


Tours  Is  a  transition  which  will  not  find 
you  academically  bookish  and  Inept  in  the 
immediate  application  of  your  art,  even  If 
yoiur  very  first  professional  assignment  comes 
to  you  as  soon  as  tomorrow  morning — and,  ia 
these  times,  that  Is  scarcely  soon  enough. 
In  the  arduous  months  which  have  Just 
passed,  you  may  have  felt  Imposed  upon, 
you  may  have  often  sensed  that  you  were 
dragooned  Into  duties  which  dampened  your 
dignity.  But  these  Indignities  shall  now  pay 
dividends  In  feelings  of  greater  self-security. 
In  an  enlarged  capacity  to  know  what  to  do 
and  how  do  it.  At  once,  you  have  learned  to 
filter  fact  from  theory  and  to  translate  fact 
into  deed. 

No  training  and  education  can  be  freer 
of  neurotic  didactics,  of  sickly  sentimen- 
talities and  mawklshness.  Be  forever  proud 
of  your  Job  because  It  is  the  expression  of 
a  true  and  healthy  instinct  rather  than 
of  an  Uatellectual  artifice.  Be  forever  proud 
that  In  your  profession  the  hand  Is  Just 
as  sublime  an  Instrument  as  is  the  mind, 
and  be  consoled  again  and  again  by  the  fact 
that  It  takes  more  brain  cells  to  perform 
a  complicated  manual  feat  than  it  does  to 
think  a  fine  but  fatuous  thought.  Your 
work  In  smelly  laboratories,  the  bended  back 
over  ailing  and  whining  patients,  the  dull 
lectures  which  you  have  had  to  absorb  from 
people  like  me,  constitute  an  unwritten 
saga  in  which  you  should  record  no  regrets. 
Tliat  you  are  badly  wanted  at  this  hour, 
that  your  training  Miall  be  a  boon  to  hu- 
nwnlty  and  tliat  you  have  a  crystal -clear 
idea  of  your  life's  work — these  are  the  plea- 
Eure-glving  principles  In  this  glorious  transi- 
tion today. 

But  as  in  all  glorious  things,  there  is  an 
element  of  pain.  From  this  day  on,  you 
can  no  longer  call  yourselves  common  men 
or  women.  Tradition,  training,  and  the 
unique  position  of  the  man  of  medicine  In 
the  community  has  necessarily  made  the 
doctor  an  uncommon  person.  Whether  you 
are  up  to  the  Job  or  not,  you  will  be  asked 
to  assume  the  position  of  leading  and  guid- 
ing the  common  man. 

And  yet,  there  is  inchoate  In  the  con  tern- 
porary  atmorphere  a  scheme  to  mal:e  the 
physician  and  his  art  a  standardized  com- 
modity like  baked  beans  and  salted  peanuts. 
For  the  social  planners  are  again  upon  the 
land  to  regulate  things,  to  distribute  hap- 
piness and  to  assign  six  morning  glories  to 
every  front  porch.  Again  there  is  Inchoate 
a  scheme  to  make  life  more  happy  and  se- 
cure for  the  common  man  and  to  make  It 
economically  nice  and  comfortable  for  the 
mass.  We  hear  them  talk  grandiloquently 
of  the  century  of  the  common  man. 

What  an  Incongruity!  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Utopians  are  groping  for  a  synthetic 
universal  happiness,  there  exists  the  dire 
necessity  for  moss  destruction  of  hu.nsnlty, 
appalling  material  waste  and  wild  political 
disorder.  In  the  din  and  deetructiun  of 
bombing,  the  social  englneera  are  protecting 
themselves  with  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  they  are  blithely  busy  planning  a 
sureotyped  happiness  and  a  rational  regu- 
lation of  society. 

What  a  parados!  There  Is  a  drive  to  regu- 
late the  practice  of  organized,  legitimate 
medicine  while  hundreds  of  commercial  en- 
terprises are  free  to  sell  their  headache  tab- 
lets and  carminatives  over  the  radio  with- 
out stint  or  economic  hindrance.  The  "four 
freedoms"  to  the  dispensers  of  vitamins,  but 
a  sharp  reglmentalton  of  the  physician,  of 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  cost  of  legitimate 
medical  care! 

There  are  certain  sound  and  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  instinctual  distrust  of  the 
social  planner  by  the  pbyslclsn— the  least 
of  which  is  his  concern  'over  his  own  eco- 
nomic security.  By  reason  of  his  knowledge 
of  organic  life,  the  doctor  of  medicine  knows 
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that  the  social  rationalists  are  anything  but 
rational.  The  doctor  knows  that  the  more 
significant  the  culture,  and  the  more  natural 
and  sound  the  social  structure,  the  more  It 
resembles  the  anatomy  of  a  noble  animal  or 
vegeuble  body  and  the  greater  are  the  dif- 
ferences between  its  constituent  elements. 

More  than  anybody  else,  the  doctor  knows 
that  society  rests  upon  the  inequality  of 
man  Just  as  the  organic  body  of  man  func- 
tions smoothly  with  tissues  of  different  du- 
ties and  different  levels  of  refinement.  There 
is  no  teleolcgic  absurdity  la  the  (fuestlon  as 
to  what  would  happen  to  human  efficiency 
If  the  connective  tissue  cell  demanded  the 
same  protection  and  choice  office  as  Is  en- 
Joyed  by  the  upper  neuron.  What  would 
happen  If  the  red  cells  went  on  a  strike  and 
demanded  the  same  privileges  and  duties 
of  a  leucocyte? 

Leabt  of  all,  can  the  physician  be  accused 
of  hating  the  common  man,  for  in  his  life 
work  he  cares  for  him  and  Is  far  more  In- 
timate with  him  than  is  the  autocrat  living 
up  on  the  hill.  Where  the  social  planner 
leads  the  common  man  to  overreach  his  ca- 
pacities, his  doctor  must  ever  remind  him 
of  his  limitations  and  spare  him  thereby  from 
an  overcompensation  neurosis. 

Every  doctor  in  his  dally  practice  is  con- 
fronted by  the  hard-bitten  fact  that  there 
are  strong  and  weak  natures  in  man,  and, 
quoting  Spengler,  "there  are  natures  born  to 
lead  or  not  to  lead,  creative  and  untalented, 
honorable,  lazy,  and  placid  natures.  Each  has 
its  place  in  the  general  order  of  things." 
Let  the  rationalist  rave  and  rant  against  this 
as  he  will. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  being  too  Spenglerlan 
and  therefore  tlngfcd  with  a  pro-Nazi  phlloeo- 
phy,  let  me  quote  an  Individual  whose  views 
are  definitely  an  antithesis  to  everything  that 
smacks  of  Hitlerlan  dogma.  When  Einstein 
was  asked  to  record  for  the  remote  genera- 
tions to  come  the  choicest  commentary  he 
could  make  on  contemporary  civilization  he 
naturally  paused  to  do  some  concerted  think- 
ing. His  comments  were  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Time  Capsule.  This  was  to  be  planted 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  many  hundred 
feet  below  the  ground  level,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  archeologists  5,000  years  hence,  who, 
guld?d  by  a  divine  intuition,  are  supposed 
to  discover  and  dig  It  up.  Among  other 
Items  8u:h  as  a  zipper,  a  piece  of  cellophane, 
and  a  child's  funny  magazine,  concerning 
man  circa.  1040,  a  letter  was  thus  deposited 
to  posterity  from  the  foremost  scientist  of 
our  day.     It  says: 

"In  this  year  of  our  Lord,  IMO.  people  living 
In  different  countries  kill  each  other  at  irregu- 
lar time  Intervals  so  that  also  for  this  reason 
anyone  who  thinks  about  the  future  must 
live  In  fear  and  terror.  This  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  inulllgence  aitd  character  of 
the  mosses  are  Incomparably  lower  than  the 
Intelligence  and  character  of  the  few  who 
produce  something  vaituble  fur  the  com- 
munity." 

That  all  m<n  are  entitled  tj  the  same  op- 
portunities, no  sane  person  can  deny:  but 
that  all  men  can  utilize  these  opportunities 
to  equal  advantage  defies  the  law  of  organic 
Inequality.  Athletic  contests,  quiz  progranu 
and  final  examinations  are  Implicit  with  the 
idea  of  biologic  variation  In  capacty.  As 
teachers,  we  examine  and  grade  you  A,  B, 
and  C  to  determine  the  level  of  your  abilities. 
It  would  be  far  easier  on  us  to  give  you  all 
an  A  and  let  It  go  at  that.  And  despite  the 
social  engineers,  who  would  like  to  stereotype 
and  standardize  you  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, the  world  shall  continue  to  go  on  grad- 
ing you  A.  B,  and  C.  and  in  a  few  sad  In- 
stances the  mark  will  be  a  D. 

The  common  man  will  readily  lend  him- 
self to  socializing  schemes,  for  in  such  pro- 
grams, he  dissolves  his  Inferiority  sense  In 
the  mob.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  com- 
mented   crisply  after  visiting   one   of   the 
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Utopian  schemes  of  his  age.  "Everything  was 
common  there  but  common  sense."  The  im- 
conunon  man  will  instinctively  rebel  against 
socialization,  for  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  re- 
duce him  to  the  colorleasness  of  the  crowd. 
Socializing  and  standardizing  medical  prac- 
tice will  serve  to  make  it  a  dull  Job  and 
against  this.  It  is  your  destiny  as  uncommon 
men  to  fight  with  all  your  soul  and  spirit. 
If  the  day  ever  comes  when  medicine  is 
trimmed  down  to  a  cheap  and  prosaic  com- 
modity. It  will  not  be  necesaarUy  very  poor, 
but  by  no  means  will  it  be  very  good.  It 
will  certainly  be  very  common,  and  common- 
ness is  the  one  poisonous  ingredient  which 
will  certainly  destroy  It  as  an  art. 

I  feel  certain  that  I  do  not  stand  alone 
in  lamenting  the  Century  of  the  Common 
Man.  Lou  praise  and  glorification  of  com- 
mon nesa  la  precisely  as  suspicious  as  scorn 
of  riches;  the  psychologists  know  full  well 
that  It  is  a  cloak  for  anger  at  one's  own  ability 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Many  of  the  brain 
trusters  who  planned  our  present  Utopian 
paradise  were  young  men  who  were  tiadly 
scotched  and  Infuriated  by  their  own  per- 
sonality tensions  over  the  poverties  of  the 
depression  years.  At  Cambridge  University, 
in  the  Rede  Lecture  given  by  old  Sir  Max 
Beerbohm.  he  says.  "We  are  all  to  go  down 
on  our  knees  and  worship  the  common  man. 
I  like  to  think. '  he  adds,  "that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  January  1,  2000,  mankind  will  be  free 
to  unclasp  its  hands,  rise  from  its  knees  and 
look  about  it  for  some  more  rational  form 
of  faith." 

Winston  Churchill  had  the  same  misgiving 
In  mind  when  he  stated.  "I  hope  to  heaven 
that  we  are  not  fighting  this  war  to  remake 
a  world  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  com- 
monness," 

Security  against  want  and  sickness,  say  the 
social  engineers,  will  make  men  a  happier 
and  more  efficient  being.  As  if  happiness 
were  a  synthetic  commodity  which  could  be 
regimented  like  canned  peaches  or  predicted 
like  the  wheat  crop  under  Government  re- 
strictive control.  "No."  says  Dr.  Dodds  of 
Princeton,  in  his  new  book.  Out  of  This  Nettle, 
Danger.  "For  society,  concentration  upon 
security  as  a  goal  Is  suicidal,  doomed  to  prac- 
tical OS  well  as  spiritual  failure.  Happiness 
and  security  at  best  is  but  a  by-product 
recovered  in  the  process  of  living.  When  we 
make  the  mUtake  of  placing  our  hope  In 
measures  of  seciu-lty  rather  than  In  a  willing- 
ness to  venttu-e  toward  larger  growth,  decay 
has  begun." 

As  students  of  human  nattire,  we  phy- 
sicians have  a  right  to  pose  the  question: 
"Does  man  really  want  security,  does  he  want 
the  torpid  calm  that  goes  with  It:  does  he 
want  stieh  a  political  soporiflef  Or  does  be 
want  esdtement  attended  with  an  element 
cf  rtfk  and  does  he  actually  require  the  exer- 
cise of  striving,  of  contending  and  of  en- 
dangering life  and  limb  as  a  nsosesary  in- 
stlncttial  expression  of  life?" 

In  a  recent  play  by  Thornton  Wilder,  a 
chsracUr  atuwers  this  qtiestlon  In  these 
words:  "Every  gbbd  thing  in  the  world  stanfis 
on  the  rasor-edge  of  danger." 

Man  races  toward  security,  stops  short 
of  its  attainment  and  deliberately  deflect* 
his  course  to  endure  strees.  strain,  and  emo- 
tional exercise.  For  It  Is  the  one  best  manl- 
fesution  of  life  that  baaards  be  thrust  upon 
him,  and  only  by  accepting  this  destiny, 
can  man  know  freedom.  It  resolves  itself 
Into  the  axiom  that  man  cannot  have  se- 
curity and  freedom  at  the  same  time.  That 
he  Inherently  values  freedom  more  than 
he  does  seciu-lty  Is  attested  to  by  the  his- 
torical fact  that  he  will  quickly  abandon  the 
latter  for  the  former— rarely  the  reverss. 

Social  planners  naturally  disagree  on  how 
to  become  secure,  because  at  a  glveu  mo- 
ment the  word  "security"  does  not  mean  the 
some  thing  to  two  people  even  though  they 
find  themselves  in  the  some  economic  slttia- 


tlon.  Some  call  social  security  "merely  a 
slice  of  today's  surplus  for  tomorrow's 
deficit."  Security  certainly  offers  no  free- 
dom from  fear  and  particularly  fear  of  pain. 
of  disease,  aiKi  of  the  unpredictable  and  the 
unknown. 

"Freedom  from  fear,"  says  Dr.  Wrlston, 
president  of  Brown  University,  "cannot  be 
achieved  even  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
things  of  which  men  are  afraid.  The  record 
of  human  experiences  shor/s  that  men  fear 
the  figments  of  their  imaginations  with  a 
terror  as  profound  as  that  induced  by  the 
realities  of  life.  Many  a  miser  has  died  in 
dread  of  the  poorhouse  on  a  dirty  nuittrees 
stuffed  with  currency.  Freedom  from  fear  is 
therefore  an  utterly  individual  spiritual  tri- 
umph and  the  bold  social  engineers  with  all 
their  devices  cannot  confer  it." 

With  all  the  logical  foresight  which  can 
be  mustered,  with  all  the  beautiful  paper 
plans  to  put  medicine  on  the  assembly  line, 
the  human  emotional  experiences  of  pain, 
fear  of  disease  and  all  the  sorrows  epitomized 
in  or  Man  River  virlll  continue  to  torment 
man  and  defy  regimentation  and  bureau- 
cratic control. 

Even  the  best  of  rational  social  planners, 
when  he  is  personally  beset  by  that  most 
irrational  and  nonreglmentable  thing  called 
fear,  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  no  stereoty{>ed  and  standard- 
ized commodity.  If  he  fitMls  himself  fear- 
ful that  he  has  a  brain  tumor,  will  he  be  en- 
rolling to  go  to  his  panellzed  central  clinic 
for  routine  treatment?  No:  you  win  more 
likely  spot  him  in  a  few  days  within  eartbot 
of  the  carillons  pealing  their  chimes  from 
the  top  of  the  Plummer  Building  In  the 
medical  shrine  at  Rochester.  Minn.,  or  sitting 
In  the  waiting  room  of  the  sagee  of  Intra- 
cranial physiology  at  Baltimore.  If,  la  his 
morbid  apprehension,  the  chimes  at  Roch- 
ester happen  by  coincidence  to  be  playing 
the  evening  anthem,  "Nearer.  My  God,  to 
Thee",  his  pains  wUl  irrationally  Increase.  He 
soon  finds  that  his  xmregimentable  emotions 
are  more  ultimately  wise  In  directing  him 
than  ore  his  rational  and  sociological  no- 
tions. Unerringly,  he  shall  recognise  there 
are  and  always  shall  t>e  good,  bad  and  In- 
different types  of  medical  services,  that  there 
are  grades  A.  B.  C,  and  D,  as  there  are  good, 
bod,  and  indifferent  apples  In  his  orchard. 
He  shall  be  smitten  by  the  omnipresent, 
emotional,  organic  element  In  medical  prac- 
tice. And  be  assured  that  the  emotions  of 
men  cannot  be  socialised  and  regulated  by 
bureaucratic  edict.  * 

The  sociologist  will  harass  medicine.  Of 
this  there  Is  no  doubt,  and  It  Is  your  divine 
duty  to  protect  it  from  such  inane  itMulpu- 
latlon.  The  social  Idealist  will  gnaw  at  It* 
periphery,  as  he  is  already  doing.  He  will 
regiment  everything  be  can.  but  because  the 
soul  of  medicine  rests  on  an  organic  evotu* 
tlon.  he  will  ultimately  fall.  Only  wben  a 
painting  by  Rembrandt  will  bring  tbe  same 
price  as  a  finger  daub  done  by  a  Greenwich 
Village  netirotie,  only  when  pain,  (ear,  and 
mortal  Ills  can  be  levelad  to  a  standard  aaala, 
will  medicine  become  an  article  of  conuaarce 
and  you  will  become  spiritless  automatons 
and  dlspensors  of  pills  and  surgical  Incisloiu. 

From  this  day  you  are  destlited  to  be  tw- 
common  men  whose  training  and  whoee  edu- 
cation Is  inseparably  bound  up  with  high  cul- 
ture and  high  responsibility.  And  high  cul- 
ture is  inrpllclt  with  the  tradition  of  enjoy- 
ment which  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of 
very  little.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  In 
my  peregrinations  as  a  neurologic  consult- 
ant through  small  towiu  of  northern  Oliio,  I 
find  the  family  doctor  always  domiciled  In 
one  of  the  most  striking.  If  not  the  best 
bouse  in  the  commimity.  Somehow  or  other, 
there  is  a  unique  something  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  doctor's  home — and  It  Is  not  tbe 
snRll  of  iodine — which  I  do  not  find  In  the 
botise  of  tbe  town's  rich  and  retired  plumber. 
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aboold  yoo  b«  fortunate  to  acquire  wealth 
beyond  your  immediate  wanta.  aa  uncommoa 
mea.  lemamber  It  la  a  reault  and  expreoalon 
of  your  culture  and  not  a  mere  setting  for 
your  aupMlor  poaltlon.  "Let  it  for  once  be 
Mid  outright."  aaya  Spengler,  "though  It  la  a 
•tap  m  the  face  of  the  vulgarity  of  the  age: 
Property  la  not  a  vice  but  a  gift,  and  a  gUt 
auch  aa  few  men  poaaeaa. " 

This  claaa  of  IMt  la.  In  a  aenae.  the  con- 
aummatlon  of  100  ymn  of  medical  teaching 
In  thla  unlreralty.  Tou  are  a  centennial 
BMOumact  of  Westeni  Beacrre.  In  you  we 
am  a  new  age  which  our  peaalmlstic  spirit 
coBtemplatea  with  some  misgivings  and  fear 
M  all  older  men  frequently  do.  We  exhort 
you  to  keep  all  roads  to  medical  advancement 
and  to  scientific  research  freely  and  naturally 
open.  We  pray  that  you  will  keep  the  art  of 
medtetpe  liberated  from  all  plana  to  make  it 
an  unnatural  device  to  fetter  the  human 
aplrlt. 


Save  the  Soft  Wheat  and  Millinc  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiMon 
IN  THS  HOUSr  or  BKPRISXNTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1.  1943.  there  was  put  Into  effect 
what  is  known  as  the  flour  production 
payment  program.  The  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Re- 
constrtictlon  Finance  Ck)rporation.  was 
directed  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  8U- 
bllisation  after  consultation  with  the 
Offlce  of  Price  Administration,  to  put  this 
procram  Into  effect.  The  objection  of 
the  program  was  to  prevent  an  increase 
in  the  price  of  bread. 

Bread  ceilings  were  established  in 
March  of  1942  under  the  general  maxi- 
mum price  regulation  of  O.  P.  A.  Flour 
price  ceilings  were  established  In  Janu- 
ary of  1943.  During  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1943  wheat  prices  advanced  to 
levels  beyond  the  levels  upon  which  the 
flour  ceilings  had  been  predicated. 
Therefore,  flour  millers  were  confronted 
with  a  very  serious  squeeze  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  required  to  buy 
wtieat  In  an  uncontrolled  market  and  at 
priOM  higher  than  could  be  recovered  In 
tlM  ceiling  price  for  flour  permitted  by 
O.  P.  A. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
dilemma,  the  flour-milling  industry  pro- 
poMd  the  imposition  of  a  ceiling  on  wheat 
at  parity,  an  adjustment  of  floiu-  ceil- 
ings to  a  comparable  level,  and  a  com- 
parable adjustment  in  the  price  cell- 
liigs  on  bread.  They  were  told,  however. 
that  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
hold-the-line  order.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  raise  the  price  of  bread  and 
that  the  only  solution  would  be  the 
payment  of  a  subsidy  to  flour  millers  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  wheat  and  the  price  ceilings  on  flour. 
This  resulted  in  the  flotu:  production  pay- 
ment pffOfnuB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mfflinc  Indtistry  as 
a  whole  made  clear  Its  objection  to  a  flour 
subsidy  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an 
Increase  in  the  price  of  bread.   However, 


since  this  tadustry  Is  engage  1  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  basic  and  ne<essary  food, 
the  production  of  which  wa !  threatened 
unless  relief  in  some  form  ^  ere  granted, 
the  industry  reluctantly  jccepted  the 
decision  of  the  Offlce  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization. Representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry cooperated  with  the  C  fflce  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation  in  trying  to  develop 
a  program  which  wotild  wor  :. 

In  January  of  1944  ceilir  gs  were  Im- 
posed on  wheat  at  ajxproxin  lately  parity 
levels.  However,  the  flour  ceilings  had 
been  set  at  levels  approximi  ting  89  per- 
cent of  parity  with  respect  t » hard  wheat 
flour  and  95  percent  of  parity  with  re- 
spect to  soft  wheat  flour.  1  !arly  in  1944 
both  wheat  and  flour  weie  selling  at 
ceiling  prices  and  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  made  subsidy  payments  to 
millers  of  the  difference.  So  long  as 
wheat  and  flour  remained  at  celling  levels 
the  program  worked  fairly  well,  although 
from  the  beginning  inequiiies  began  to 
make  themselves  evident.     I 

The  1944  wheat  crop  is  tne  largest  in 
the  history  of  our  coimtry,  tc  taling  1.115,- 
402.000  bushels.  As  a  result  wheat  prices 
have  fallen  substantially  )eIow  ceiling 
levels,  and,  consequently,  flour  prices 
have  also  declined  in  most  areas  below 
flour  ceiling  levels.  This  hi  is  resulted  in 
market  dislocations  which  v  ere  not  pres- 
ent when  these  commodities  were  selling 
at  ceiling  prices  and  has  ret  ulted  in  such 
serious  dislocations  of  subsidy  pasrment 
as  to  seriously  threaten  the  jroduction  of 
soft-wheat  flour  and  the  c  sstruction  of 
this  impo'tant  outlet  o  soft-wheat 
farmers  for  their  soft-whet  t  production. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  (peak  for  the 
entire  milling  Industry,  bu  I  can  speak 
for  the  soft -wheat  flour  r  tillers  In  my 
district  and  in  my  State.  '  "hey  are  con- 
vinced that  the  payment  oi  a  subsidy  to 
flour  millers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  >read  will  not 
work.  For  example,  the  Se  ptember  sub- 
sidy rate  on  soft  wheat  is  2  c  ents  a  bushel, 
whereas  the  subsidy  rate  o  i  hard  wheat 
is  11  cents  a  bushel.  In  Au  irust  the  soft- 
wheat  rate  was  zero  and  th ;  hard-wheat 
rate  13  cents  a  bushel.  Ce  tain  types  of 
low-protein  hard  wheats  cai  i  be  used,  and 
are  being  used,  in  the  prodi  ction  of  fam- 
ily flour  for  distribution  in  the  South. 
This  wheat  is  now  selling  for  approid- 
mately  the  same  price  as  sc  ft  wheat,  and 
yet  at  the  present  time  a  subsidy  of  11 
cents  a  bushel  is  paid  with  respsct  to  the 
hard  wheat  and  only  2  cents  a  bushel  with 
respect  to  the  soft  wheat.  As  a  result, 
the  millers  of  low-protein  h  ird  wheat  are 
able  with  the  assistance  of  1 1  Government 
subsidy  to  take  away  the  family  flour 
tHisineas  in  the  South  wh  ch  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  soft-whea  millers  and 
soft- wheat  farmers  in  n  y  State  and 
other  soft-wheat  States. 

I  should  point  out  In  tlis  connection 
that  soft-wheat  flour  is  not  a  bread 
flour.  It  cannot  be  used  t  y  commercial 
bakers  for  the  productior  of  commer- 
cially baked  bread.  It  1:  primarily  a 
family  flour  for  use  in  the  home  for  the 
productl<m  of  hot  breads  ax  d  other  prod- 
ucts baked  in  the  home.  Some  soft- 
wheat  flour  is  used  b]  commercial 
tMikers.  however,  for  crac  :ers,  biscuits, 
cookies,  pastries,  and  othe  sweet  goods. 


The  principal  difficulty  confronting  the 
soft-wheat  millers  is  the  substitution  of 
low  protein  hard  wheat  for  soft  wheat  in 
the  production  of  family  flour  for  the 
South. 

Their  experience  under  this  subsidy 
program  has  convinced  the  millers  that 
they  were  right  in  their  original  conten- 
Uon  that  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  on 
flour  is  not  sound  and  will  not  work,  and 
representatives  of  all  of  the  soft-wheat 
millers  have  appealed  to  the  Director  of 
Economic  Stabilization,  Judge  Vinson, 
for  an  immediate  elimination  of  the  sub- 
sidy program.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  the  plea  made  by  the  soft-wheat  mill- 
ers to  Judge  Vinson  which  clearly  sets 
forth  the  impossible  situation  with 
which  they  are  confronted. 

WhUe  this  plea  in  behalf  of  the  soft- 
wheat  millers  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Offlce  of  Economic  Stabilization  and 
the  other  Government  agencies  Involved, 
the  delay  in  reaching  a  decision  appears 
to  indicate  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Offlce  of  Economic  Stabilization  to 
face  the  facts  and  eliminate  the  flour 
subsidy  program.  Any  j>atchwork  of  the 
present  program  in  an  effort  to  retain  it 
and  try  to  make  it  work  will  only  result 
In  still  further  inequities.  The  only  solu- 
tion is  the  immediate  elimination  of  the 
flour  subsidy  program. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  present 
flour  subsidy  program  wil*  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,- 
000,000  a  year.  It  has  also  been  esti- 
mated by  Government  authorities  that 
the  present  price  of  bread  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  Imposition  of  a  subsidy  of 
approximately  $35,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
a  year  if  applied  directly  to  that  product. 
At  the  present  time  subsidy  payments 
are  being  made  with  respect  to  all  types 
of  flour  Including  bakery  flour  and  fam- 
ily flour,  whereas  subsidy  payments 
made  directly  with  respect  to  commer- 
cially baked  bread  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  considerably  less  money  by 
the  Government.  However,  the  soft- 
wheat  millers,  and  I  am  informed  the 
milling  industry  generally,  believe  that 
any  subsidy  program  is  unsound  and  un- 
workable, and  that  price  ceilings  on  flour 
and  bread  should  be  adjusted  to  the  par- 
ity level  established  for  wheat. 

Judge  Vinson  can  remove  this  Inequity, 
save  the  great  soft-wheat  milling  indus- 
try from  ruin,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  the  Government  $60,000,000  annu- 
ally if  he  will  face  the  facts  and  act.  It 
is  your  plain  duty,  Judge  Vinson.  Act 
courageously  and  act  now. 


Text  of  Governor  Dewey's  Address  at 
Portland,  Ore;. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TCMNCSSZS 
IM  THS  HOUSX  OP  REPRE8KNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remajka  I  include 
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therein  the  speech  of  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  at  Portland,  Oreg..  which  might 
be  entitled  'HJnity  and  Jobs  Are  Indis- 
pensable, But  There  Is  No  Indispensable 
Man": 

It  Is  with  a  warm  and  happy  feeling  that 
I  come  again  to  the  great  Bute  of  .Oregon. 
It  l8  a  privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
thank  you  in  person  for  the  friendship  yo\u 
people  have  shown  to  me  in  the  past  and 
it  is  gratifying  indeed  to  have  been  wel- 
comed so  cordially  by  your  friendly  and  able 
Governor.  Earl  Snell. 

Pour  years  ago  when  I  spoke  here  in  Port- 
land. I  pointed  out  the  danger  which  I 
believe  has  now  become  apparent  to  all — 
the  danger  of  one-man  government  In  a 
free  country. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  represented 
himself  as  indispensable  to  the  peace  of 
America.  Now.  4  years  later,  he  seeks  a 
fourth  term,  for  a  total  of  16  years  as  Presi- 
dent. In  the  carefully  supervised  words  of 
his  own  running  mate.  Mr.  Truuan.  "The 
very  future  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world  depends  upon  his  reelection  in 
Noveml>er." 

Peace  and  prosperity  are,  of  course,  the 
objectives  of  both  parties.  My  opponent 
claims  to  be  Indispensable  to  peace  and 
prosperity.  In  other  words,  he  claims  that 
the  United  Statea  and  the  world  cannot 
get  along  without  him.  He  has  chosen  this 
as  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  I  accept  the 
issue,  and  I  challenge  it. 

TTNrrr  nkedkd  rox  peace 

Now  let's  find  out  what  are  the  essential 
elemMnta  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  we 
all  SMk. 

We  know  that  victory  in  Efurope  is  close 
at  hand.  Soon  we  shall  be  able  to  throw 
our  full  strength  into  the  Pacific  for  the 
toul  crushing  defeat  of  the  Japanese.  If 
we  in  America  are  to  do  our  share  in  helping 
to  make  secure  the  peace  that  will  follow 
victory  over  both  Germany  and  Japan,  we 
must  be  a  strong  and  united  people. 

The  first  requirements  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity are  unity  in  our  Government  and 
strength  and  unity  among  our  people.  Is  a 
fourth  term  indispensable  to  that? 

The  plain  fact  is  that  for  12  straight 
years  the  New  Deal  has  given  this  country 
a  continuous  demonstration  of  quarreling, 
dissension,  and  disunity.  It  has  set  group 
against  group,  race  against  race,  and  claaa 
Bgainst  class.  Under  this  administration, 
business  and  labor  have  been  set  against 
each  other  and  labor's  own  house  became 
divided. 

We  have  listened  without  surcease  to  I'le 
shrill,  abusive  tirades  of  Mr.  Ickes.  We  have 
heard  Vice  President  Waixacx  recklessly  de- 
nouncing unspecified  Americans  as  Fascista. 
We  have  been  treated  daily  to  blow-by-blow 
accovmts  of  innumerable  feuds  within  the 
New  Daal  itself.  Tou  will  recall  the  long 
quarrel  between  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Jesse  Jones,  in  which 
they  publicly  called  each  other  "obstruction- 
ist" and  "liar." 

W.    p.    B.    ROWS    AKX    KECALUBD 

Then,  there  was  the  long  series  of  quarrels 
within  the  War  Production  Board — quarrels 
we  now  know  to  have  been  promoted  by  the 
New  Dealers  who  have  at  length  succeeded 
In  taking  it  over.  Thla  running  feud  re- 
cently culminated  In  the  resignation  of  sev- 
eral top  oflJclals  of  the  W.  P.  B.,  while  the 
head  of  the  Board  was  shipped  off  to  China 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  quarreling,  bicker- 
ing kind  of  government — an  administration 
which  cannot  imlte  its  own  house,  even 
In  war,  can  never  unite  the  Nation  for  the 
tiemendoiu  peace  taaka  ahead  of  us. 

We  must  have  the  strength  of  imlty  with- 
in our  Government  and  among  our  people 
iX  we  are  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  a 


lasting  peace.  Aa  a  first  step  to  that  end  we 
must  have  a  government  In  which  the  lines 
of  reaponslbility  are  clearly  laid  down. 

We  must  have  the  kind  of  an  administra- 
tion that  inspires  tetmiwork  and  devotion 
to  the  aervlce  of  the  coxmtry.  I  propoae  that 
we  instaU  that  kind  of  admlnlstraUon  next 
January  30. 

The  one  Indispensable  thing  to  achieving 
this  teamwork  and  devotion,  this  unity  In 
Government  we  have  so  long  lacked,  la  a 
change  from  the  indispensable  man.  With 
that  new  unity  in  our  Government,  we  wlU 
ac'-ieve  the  unity  among  our  people  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  America 
and  of  the  world. 

Now  there  la  a  second  thing  that  la  essen- 
tial to  achieving  our  agreed  objective  of 
peace  and  prosperity.  That  eaaential  thing 
is  Joint,  harmonious  action  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Is  a  fourth 
term  indispenaable  to  that? 

COKOBE6SIONAI,  STTPPOKT  WB*U«U 

The  steps  we  take  in  these  critical  years 
ahead  must  have  the  Joint  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President.  Can  any  such 
Joint  action  and  harmonious  relationahip 
be  achieved  under  this  administration? 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  New  Deal  has  continuoiisly  sought  for  12 
years  to  bring  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  into  popular  disrepute.  As  a  lesult, 
no  bill  which  this  administration  can  pro- 
pose to  Congress  is  today  received  with  any- 
thing leaa  than  suspicion.  The  Nation  la 
now  reaping  tlfc  bitter  fruit  of  Executive 
arrogance  toward  the  elected  representatives 
cf  the  people. 

We  need  only  recall  the  recent  episode 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  vetoed  the  tax  bill.  On 
Washington's  Birthday  he  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  veto  message  so  savage  and  unjust 
that  even  the  long-suffering  and  subservient 
Senator  BAaKLxr,  Democratic  majority  lead- 
er, rebelled. 

You  remember  the  moving  and  Impas- 
sioned speech  that  Senator  BARxunr  made. 
You  remember  how,  provoked  beytnid  en- 
durance, he  roae  in  the  Senate  to  denounce 
the  words  of  the  veto  message  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  "more  clever  than  honeat"  and  as  "a 
calculated  and  deliberate  assault  on  the  leg- 
islative integrity  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress." 

You  remember  how  the  other  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  party,  rose  as  one  man  to  cheer 
this  declaration  of  Independence  by  Senator 
Baxklzt.  and  the  Memtiiers  of  the  House,  re- 
gardless of  party,  crowded  Into  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  shake  Mr.  Baxklet's  hand. 

coNGXEae,  PKEsmENT  divided 

But  this  dramatic  episode  was  only  an 
example  of  a  long -continued  trend.  There 
exists  today  a  hopeless  division  amounting 
to  open  warfare  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  We  cannot  enter  this  critical 
period  ahead  with  a  Chief  Executive  at  war 
with  Congress. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Job  of  a  President  to 
work  in  harmony  with  Congress,  Just  aa  it 
Is  part  of  the  Job  of  a  governor  to  work  In 
harmony  with  the  legislature. 

I  can  speak  with  feeling  on  that  point.  I 
have  worked  closely  with  the  legislature  of 
my  own  State.  We  have  had  many  difficult 
problems  to  work  out.  But  we  have  never 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  agreement  when 
we  sat  down  together  to  discuss  these  prob- 
lems. If  we  cannot  agree  at  the  first  meet- 
ing we  meet  again,  and  often  sit  together  far 
into  the  night  talking  the  whole  thing  over 
and  eventually  reaching  a  meeting  of  minda. 

If  we  have  learned  any  lesson  from  watch- 
ing the  rise  of  fascism  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  surely  we  should  have  learned  the 
need  for  strengthening,  not  undermining 
representative  government. 

My  opponent  has  demonstrated  that  he 
cannot  work  with  the  present  Democratic 
Congresa.    Bow  In  the  name  of  tha  future  oC 


our  country  can  he  be  expected  to  get  along 
with  the  Republican  Congreaa  which  will 
cerumiy  be  elected  this  fall? 

We  need  in  this  country  an  administra- 
tion that  wanta  to  work  with  the  elected  rep- 
reaenutives  of  the  people  and  that  knows 
how  to  do  it.  We  can  get  such  an  adminis- 
tration only  by  getting  a  new  Chief  Executive. 

JOM  CALLED  BnnmAL 

There  is  a  third  thing  that  la  eaaential  to 
achieving  our  agreed  objective  of  world  paao* 
and  prosperity.  This  absolute  essential  ts  a 
atrong  and  vigorous  America  with  Jcbs  for  aU. 
Is  a  fourth  term  Indlspenaable  to  thatf 
Once  again  let's  look  at  the  record. 

When  this  administration  took  oOee  In 
loes.  the  depreaaion  was  already  more  than 
3  years  old.  By  1934  that  depreaaion  had 
lasted  longer  than  any  other  in  the  previous 
100  years  of  American  history.  Yet,  ther* 
were  then  12.000.000  unemployed  in  the 
United  SUtes.  By  1940.  after  the  New  Deal 
had  been  in  offlce  a  full  7  years.  It  had  en- 
Joyed  unprecedented  power,  it  had  spent 
»58.000.000,OCO,  and  there  were  still  10.000.000 
unemployed.  My  opponent  had  succeeded 
only  in  the  incredible  accomplishment  of 
making  a  depression  last  nearly  11  yeara. 
twice  as  long  as  any  depression  in  the  pre- 
vious century.  Under  the  New  Deal,  we  had 
to  have  a  war  to  get  jobs. 

What  is  the  vise  of  going  back  to  the 
methods  of  the  New  Deal  which  faUed  so 
completely  for  7  years?  We  need  a  whole 
new  approach  to  the  relationthip  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
people. 

I  will  Introduce  the  new  approach  on  the 
radio  from  San  Francisco  on  Thursday  night 
of  this  week.  I  shall  present  the  philosophy 
by  which  I  believe  we  can  achieve  our  two 
great  goaU  for  America,  freedom  and  secuntr 
for  all. 

NEW  APPBOACH  TO  OOVBUrMEMT 

Meanwhile,  it  lt>  entirely  clear  that  we  need 
a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government.  We  need  to  revlaa 
and  radically  reduce  the  unnecessary  burdens 
and  handicaps  placed  by  Government  upon 
the  Job-making  machinery  of  our  economic 
system.  We  need  to  revise  our  present  tax 
policies  which  now  deter  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  makes  Jcbe.  We  need 
a  drastic  change  in  Government  polioiea 
which  now  incite  labor  disputes  and  place 
handicaps  upon  responsible  labor  leaders  In 
their  work.  Some  of  these  changea  I  out- 
lined at  Seattle  last  night. 

We  need,  above  all,  a  Government  which 
believes  in  the  future  of  the  American  people. 

These,  then,  are  three  elements  nnanntlal  to 
achieving  our  agreed  objective  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  America  and  In  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  have  unity,  we  obviously  need  a 
new  adminiatratlon  to  bring  it  about;  if  «• 
are  to  have  harmony  between  the  Prealdent 
and  Congress,  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  and 
vigorous  America  with  Jobs  for  all,  then  we 
need  a  new  administration  to  bring  it  about. 

Let's  have  no  more  of  this  pretense  sbout 
Indispensable  men.  There  are  no  Indiapen- 
sable  men.  If  oiu-  Republic  after  150  yeara 
of  self-government  is  dependent  upon  the 
endless  continuance  of  one  man  in  offlce,  then 
the  hopes  which  animated  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  have  Indeed  come  to 
nothing. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  America  and 
of  the  world  can  never  depend  on  one  man. 

NONPAXnSAN  rOXEXGK  POUCT 

The  American  people  hnow  that  peace  will 
be  the  work  of  many,  many  people  all  over 
the  world  for  many  years.  We  must  build 
a  structure  of  peace  which  oxir  people  and 
aU  people  wUl  support,  not  merely  thla  year 
or  the  next  4  yean,  but  tot  3S.  60,  and  aaaaf 
more  years  to  oobm. 
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It  U  for  tbeae  reMons  that  I  have  taken 
llHtitf'l'***'**^  ftcp*  to  put  the  prewnt  ccn- 
f  me—  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  on  a  nonpartl- 
■an  basic.  It  u  my  bojpe — my  earnaat  hope — 
tbat  in  this  we  have  laid  the  sotind  ground- 
work for  a  future  American  foreign  policy 
which  win  alwajre  be  nonpartisan,  regardleea 
of  the  party  In  or  out  of  power. 

Mow  wbat  win  come  after  these  confer- 
MMsaf  Ttatatlve  agreemenu  will  be  reached. 
Then  each  of  the  members  of  the  conferences 
win  go  back  to  his  own  government  for  dls- 
etoslon  of  polnu  of  agreement  and  the 
solution  of  potnta  of  disagreement. 

Then  we  hope  that  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  win  be  invited  to  conferences  st  the 
•artiest  possible  moment.  For  there  wUl  be 
no  peace  unless  It  Is  s  Just  peace  In  which  the 
small  and  the  weak  participate  as  weU  as  the 
great  and  the  mighty. 

lite  dlplomau  of  these  nations  alao  will 
work  long  and  hard.  Then  they.  too.  will 
nport  to  their  governments.  Throiigh  that 
procwii  win  come  the  sound,  common  under- 
standing on  which  we  move  toward  a  strong, 
a  Jatx  and  a  lasting  peace. 

uaoxs  A  nonx's  fiaci 

tbat  Is  the  way  to  bund  a  lasting  peace.  In 
this  method  there  Is  no  Indispensable  man. 
Tb»  peace  we  seek  mxist  not  hang  by  the 
■liDttMr  thread  of  personal  acquaintance  of 
any  2  or  3  men.  The  pages  of  hlstOry  are 
mt«i«d  with  treaties  proclaiming  perma- 
nent peace  made  privately  by  rulers  of  nations 
and  qu'ckly  and  publicly  brcken.  Thla  case 
Is  too  Important  to  be  trusted  to  discredited 
methods  or  to  be  dependent  upon  the  life 
span  and  continued  friendship  of  2  or  3  Indi- 
viduals. 

I  want  to  see  a  people's  peace  come  at  the 
end  of  this  war.  It  want  to  see  a  peace  which 
has  been  worked  out  In  the  full  light  of  day 
before  all  the  world.  We  all  want  to  see  a 
peace  which  has  been  labored  over  by  the 
trained  experts  of  aU  the  nations  who  wlU  be 
involved  In  It. 

We  want,  most  of  all — a  peace  which  aU 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  pt  the  world  have 
had  a  part  In  creating — a  peace  they  have 
labored  for.  and  believe  In — a  peace  they  wlU 
be  wUllng  to  sacrifice  and  work  for  In  aU  the 
yean  to  c<»ne. 


SluJl  AmmicMM  Africsltve  be  SoTietisMl? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

Of  NZW  TOKK 

nV  THI  HOUSK  OP  RKPRSSSNTATIVX8 

Tuesday.  September  19.  1944 

lir.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  years  before  I  became  a  Member  of 
this  honored  body  I  was  keenly  interested 
In  American  agrictilture. 

After  I  became  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  my  interest  in  agricul- 
ture Increased,  of  course,  because  my 
opportunities  to  study  the  problems  of 
agrlctiHure  were  Increased. 

I  have  the  privilege  and  the  honor  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  National 
Orange  for  many  years.  It  is  with  pride 
that  I  can  point  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
Silver  Star  member  of  that  organization. 
Let  me  say  to  you.  sir.  that  among  all  of 
the  patnoUc  organiaations  of  the  United 
States,  the  Orange  represents  pure  patri- 
otism 10  Its  highest  degree. 

The  members  of  the  Orange  are  cIom 
lo  the  soil.    Theirs  It  a  UadlUon  of  in- 


dependent thinking  and  o 
of,  by.  and  for  the  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
originally  upon  13  colonies 
most  entirely  engaged  ini 
The  very  backbone,  the  very  essence  of 
free.  Independent  American  thought,  and 
of  free  constitutional  govirnment  has 
been  rooted  in  agriculture  vhich  has  its 


roots  deep  in  the  soil  of 
countiy.    There  will  ncvei 


government 


was  founded 
;hat  were  al- 
agrlcultiire. 


our  beloved 
be  a  subju- 


gation of  the  American  peo  }le  so  long  as 
agriculture  in  this  Nation  li  free.  There 
will  never  be  concentrated  in  Washing- 
ton, a  political  power  sufflc  lent  to  over- 
throw our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment so  long  as  our  Am  erlcan  farm- 
ers are  free  to  think  and  to  speak  and  to 
vote  as  they  choose. 

Their  forebears  were  cloi  e  to  the  soil. 
Their  traditions  are  close  t  >  the  soil.  It 
was  the  toil  and  the  sweat  i  ind  the  cour- 
age of  American  farmers  th;  it  carried  this 
Nation  through  the  viciss  tudes  of  the 
last  century  and  a  half  and  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  we  are  tod:  ly,  the  great- 
est Nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  attempt  is  imder  way 
to  corrupt  American  agiculture;  to 
sovletize  American  agriculture:  to  bind 
the  farmer  down,  not  alon  >  in  his  work 
and  his  way  of  life,  but  in  b  b  very  think- 
ing. 

This  attempt  to  soviet  ze  American 
agriculture  has  its  origin  n  the  "isms" 
and  the  "ologles"  of  the  al  ens  who  have 
come  to  this  great  hospital  le  country  cf 
ours  and  have  proceeded  to  abuse  its  hos- 
pitality by  endeavoring  to  si  :t  up  a  pseudo 
labor-political  organization  that  would 
at  once  sovletize  labor  anc  agriculture; 
put  the  American  working  nan  and  the 
American  farmer  In  a  position  where 
they  can  literally  be  assess  >d.  where  the 
dollars  may  by  force  be  tak  en  from  their 
pockets,  to  support  political  ideologies 
and  political  candidates  wli  ich  American 
wage  earners  and  American  farmers  do 
not  want  to  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  denou  icing  this  at- 
tempt today  because  I  bitti  rly  resent,  as 
I  know  that  the  agriculti  ral  interests, 
especially  the  dairy  interes  ;s  of  this  Na- 
tion will  bitterly  resent.  th<  efforts  of  the 
H.  B.  T.  R  linked  with  he  C.  I.  O.- 
P.  A.  C.  to  subjugate  American  workers 
and  American  farmers  to  I  he  despicable 
and  the  un-American  cor  trol  of  these 
aliens  who  have  made  c(mmon  cause 
with  some  selfish  and  short-sighted  po- 
litical and  labor  leaders.  ^  ow.  what  do  I 
mean  by  the  H.  B.  T.  R.?  I  mean  the 
Hlllman-Browder-Tobln-R  x>sevelt  com- 
bination which  has  hooke<  itself  to  the 
C.  L  O.  Political  Action  Co  mmlttee.  and 
which,  if  the  Attorney  Oen  eral  were  do- 
ing his  plain  duty,  would  b  i  under  scru- 
tiny, and.  possibly,  under  1:  idictment  to- 
day, because  assuredly  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  Corrupt  P  actices  Act  Is 
being  violated  by  this  ging  every  24 
hours  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  how  this 
nefarious  scheme  is  beini:  handled  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  sovietizing  of 
American  agriculttir«. 

It  so  happens  that  long  st  ending  policy 
of  the  American  Federatioi  of  Labor  has 
been  to  leave  American  firmer*  out  of 
union  organlsationa.    A  iocument  Is- 


sued by  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor of  Washington  states: 

The  American  rederation  of  Labor  does 
not— and  wlU  not — organize  farmers  Into 
trade  unions.  No  move  In  this  direction  has 
our  sympathy  or  support.  We  respect  tha 
right  of  farmers  to  Join  their  own  farm  or- 
ganizations to  protect  their  economic  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  that  sort  of 
policy  which  has  made  the  American  ♦ 
Federation  of  Labor  the  one  great  con- 
structive, helpful  labor  organization  of 
America.  That  policy  represents  the 
highest  concept  of  labor  statesmanship. 

But.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  one 
vice  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  who  is  apparently  unwilling 
to  stand  by  the  policy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  or  even  to  stand 
by  the  pledged  word  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  That  man.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
is  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

In  support  of  the  statement  I  have 
Just  made  as  to  this  pledge.  I  Insert  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  excerpts  from  the 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  April,  1943: 

IMJXTNCTTONS        AGAINST        nXECmMATZ        LABOB 
PaACnCES  AMD  OUTLAWING  aACKZTCEUNQ 

(Excerpta  on  pledges  given  by  Padway,  Beck. 

Kaplan,  and  Sharrenberg  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters) 

Page  103:. 

"Mr.  Padwat.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  committee,  my  name  is  Joseph  A.  Padway. 
I  am  general  counsel  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Lat>or,  and  I  am  also  general  coun- 
sel of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  I  represent  other  organizations, 
and  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  representation  and 
the  Teamster  representation." 

Page  lao: 

"Mr.  OUaba.  What  about  the  other  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Padway?  What  about  the  situa- 
tion where  you  have  a  milk-drivers'  union  and 
the  farmer  sells  milk  In  a  certain  locality  and 
the  union  advises  him  or  compels  him  to 
have  his  drivers  belong  to  the  union  before 
they  will  permit  him  to  deliver  his  milk? 

"Mr.  Padwat.  Now  you  are  going  to  hear 
some  testimony  on  that.  I  am  here  to  say 
this  to  you  now,  that  there  is  not  a  team- 
sters' union  in  the  country  that  has  any 
right  to  impose  upon  the  farmer  personally 
or  his  help  membership  in  any  A.  F.  of  L. 

union.    That  is  said  without  equivocation. 
•     •     • 

"At  times  some  of  our  individual  unions 
have  insisted  upon  this  or  have  adopted  that 
policy,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been  made 
known  to  the  International  there  would  be 
an  order  issued  to  cease  that  practice  or  have 
their  charter  revoked.  No  situation  of  that 
kind  will  be  tolerated  by  tha  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters." 
Pag«  131.  Mr.  Padway  speaking: 
"You  win  appreciate  that  the  general  presi- 
dent and  the  general  ofBcers  cannot  know  of 
all  of  a  local's  problems  and  the  policies  and 
rules  adopted  by  the  local's  officers.  However, 
where  these  problems  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  general  president  and  other 
officers  of  this  organization  they  are  given 
prompt  consideration,  and  if  it  is  found  that 
the  policy  or  rule  is  unjust  an  official  order 
la  given  to  change  the  policy  or  abandon  the 
Tult.  Each  and  every  week  orders  of  this 
character  are  made  by  President  Tobin  or  hie 
subordinate  offioera.  I  say  to  you  now,  in  as 
empbatlo  a  manner  as  I  can,  that  whenever 
a  complaint  reepecting  an  alleged  unjust  pel- 
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ley  or  rule  is  brought  to  the  attention  of 
General  President  Tobin.  no  matter  by  whom, 
whether  it  be  an  employer,  a  single  farmer, 
or  an  individual  union  member,  it  is  consid- 
ered, and  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  complaint  is 
a  substantial  one.  he  promptly  remedies  it." 

Page  132: 

"Mr.  O'Haia.  The  farmer  also  has  an  eco- 
nomic problem,  harn't  he? 

"Mr.  Padwat.  Yes.  sir;  and  a  tremendo\u 
one." 

Page  133; 

"Mr.  Padwat.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  they 
are  complaints  against  trade-unions  or  in- 
volve unions  they  can  be  liquidated  with  the 
union.  Insofar  as  the  farmer  is  concerned, 
the  teetlmony  that  has  been  brought  before 
you  is  of  Isolated  instances  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  California  situation,  and  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  that.  You  can 
always  point  to  some  evils  and  yet  we  can 
correct  them  as  we  go  along.  Now,  there  is 
no  one  more  ready  than  the  Teamsters'  Union 
and  its  officers  to  correct  the  farmer  situa- 
tion.   They  are  very  close  to  the  farmers." 

Page  170: 

"Mr.  Beck.  The  Teamsters*  Union  on  the 
West  Coast — and  I  can  only  speak  for  the 
West  Coast — did  not  take  into  their  mem- 
bership any  farmers." 

Page  249: 

"Mr.  SHAasxaraxsG.  The  agricultural  work- 
ers that  are  organized  under  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  have  what  we  call  a 
direct  charter.  They  are  directly  affiliated 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  There  is  no  national 
union." 

Page  195: 

"Mr.  Kaplan.  Before  commencing  the  dis- 
cussion, I  want  to  make  the  statement  that 
so  far  as  the  legal  and  the  economic  situa- 
tions are  concerned  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
I  and  the  union  I  represent  wholly  adopt  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Padway,  the  attorney 
for  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters." 

Page  203: 

"Mr.  Kaplan.  There  were  farmers  who 
wanted  actually  to  Join  the  union,  but  there 
was  no  pressure  put  on  them  to  Join,  and 
subsequent  correspondence  will  show  that 
money  was  returned  to  them  and  receipt  of 
it  acknowledged." 

Page  171: 

"Mr.  Beck.  I  contend  that  the  Orange  is 
primarUy  a  bona  fide  farm  organization." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  happening? 

This  is  what  is  happening.  Mr.  Daniel 
J.  Tobin,  as  one  of  the  principals  in  the 
H.  B.  T.  R.,  now  changes  his  position  and 
holds  that  anybody  who  operates  a  milk- 
ing machine  on  a  farm  or  pours  milk  into 
a  container,  is  per  se  an  industrial  work- 
er. Let  me  state  that  Mr.  Tobin's  or- 
ganization holds  that  operators  of  milk- 
ing machines,  are  industrial  dairy  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subterfuge  which  is 
apparent  here,  in  an  effort  to  evade  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Is  so  glaring  as  to  leave  a  think- 
ing man  amazed  at  the  brazenness  of  it. 
Farmers  have  operated  mowing  machines 
and  combines,  and  hay  rakes,  and  ma- 
nure spreaders,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
mechanical  contrivances  including  trac- 
tor drawn  plows  for  years.  So  that  if 
the  mere  act  of  pouring  milk  into  a  can 
or  a  bottle,  or  of  putting  the  cap  in  a 
bottle,  or  of  operating  a  milking  ma- 
chine, brings  an  individual  within  the 
classification  of  an  industrial  worker  and 
subject  to  the  check-off,  then,  ho<ir  In 
heaven's  name,  is  any  housewife  in  Amer- 
ica going  to  avoid  Joining  a  labor  union 
as  an  induftrlal  worker?    Housewives 


and  house  servants  operate  mechanical 
service  machinery. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  cut 
through  ruthlessly  these  shallow  pre- 
tenses and  these  farfetched  alien  doc- 
trines, and  these  tortured  and  distorted 
definitions  before  these  schemers  do  so- 
vletize the  dairy  industry  and  the  rest 
of  American  agriculture.  What  is  hap- 
pening? 

American  farmers  are  being  told  by 
the  representatives  of  the  teamsters 
union  that  if  their  employees  do  not  Join 
the  teamsters  union,  that  that  great, 
powerful  organization — backed  up  by  the 
H.  B.  T.  R.  combination,  mark  you— will, 
"enforce  economic  sanction"  against 
them.  Think,  colleagues,  think,  of  this 
appalling  threat  being  made  against  free 
farmers  and  dairy  operators  in  this  coun- 
try in  an  effort  to  compel  them,  under  a 
campaign  of  economic  terrorism,  to  Join 
this  unholy  alliance  and  surrender  their 
economic  right  of  free  action  on  the  very 
farms  of  these  United  States.  If  this 
iniquitous  plan  should  succeed,  then, 
indeed,  colleagues,  we  are  not  very  far 
from  that  day  which  Mr.  Hxnrt  Wallaci 
proclaimed  was  coming,  when  in  every 
field  there  would  be  sticking  up  a  post 
with  the  plowing  permit  on  it — America 
Must  Choose,  by  Henry  Wallaci. 

No  fair-minded  man  can  deny  or  will 
deny,  that  under  the  clever  and — because 
it  is  clever— -dangerous,  new  political  ma- 
chine which  has  been  evolved,  and  I  mean 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C,  that  the  very  essence 
of  free  government  is  being  assailed  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  this  House  to  narrate  the  history 
of  Sidney  Hillman.  Anyone  interested 
can  find  it  in  a  recent  issue  of  Life.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  am  alarmed  that 
we  have  gotten  to  the  point  where  an 
alien,  who  came  to  this  country  and  be- 
came naturalized,  but  who  apparently 
did  not  adopt  the  ideals  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  Nation  when  he  adopted  its 
citizenship,  should  ever  reach  a  position 
of  such  powef  over  our  working  people 
that  any  President  would  say,  "Clear 
everything  with  Sidney." 

Mr.  Speaker,  mark  you,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  prejudice  against  any  immi- 
grant coming  from  any  country  on  the 
face  of  this  earth,  who  is  willing  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  our  coimtry,  embrace 
our  ideals  of  free  government,  free  en- 
terprise, free  agriculture,  free  society, 
and  conduct  himself  as  an  American  cit- 
izen ought  to  conduct  himself.  But,  I  do 
most  vehemently  object  to  any  alien 
coming  to  this  country  and  attempting  to 
put  shackles  on  the  ankles  and  handcuffs 
on  the  wrists  of  American  men  and 
women  in  industry  and  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knov'.edge  that  the  one  great  segment  of 
American  citizenry  that  the  Hopkinses, 
and  the  Hillmans,  cmd  their  ilk  feared, 
was  free  agriculture.  The  one  great  seg- 
ment of  American  citizenry  which  has 
consistently  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
Hopkins  formula  of  tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend,  elect  and  elect,  were  the  free 
farmers  of  America. 

Let  me  warn  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  there  is  rising  in  this  country, 
among  the  wage  earners  and  the  farm- 
ers, a  revolt  against  this  new  and  dis- 


honest technique  of  the  H.  B.  T.  R.  to 
assess  and  assess,  spend  and  spend,  elect 
and  elect. 

Think  what  it  means  for  any  working 
man  or  woman  to  find  his  or  her  pay  en- 
velope short  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  or 
whatever  sum  it  might  be  and  in  lieu 
thereof  a  notice  that  they  had  been  as- 
sessed that  much  without  their  consent 
or  even  their  previous  knowledge,  for 
political  purpases  of  which  they  might 
emphatically  disapprove. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  the  day  comes 
when  the  labor  overlords,  tliese  partners 
in  an  unholy  combination,  can  subjugate 
the  American  farmers  and  their  workers 
to  the  rules  of  the  C.  L  O.  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  P.  A.  C,  that  day  the  ideals 
of  freedom  in  America  will  have  fallen. 

I  want  to  warn  these  gentlemen  that 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  efforts  to 
destroy  small  independent  business,  and 
independent  dairies,  and  Independent 
agriculture  generally.  We  know  very 
well  that  the  Hillmans  and  the  Hopkinses 
and  the  Browders  and  the  Tobins  and 
the  rest  of  the  palace  guards,  realize  that 
so  long  as  they  cannot  hold  the  power  of 
economic  life  or  death  over  small  busi- 
ness and  over  agriculture  that  small 
business  people  and  agriculture  will  be 
Independent  In  their  thinking  and 
voting. 

The  very  essence  of  the  policy  of  H.  B. 
T.  R.  is  subservience.  It  is  dictator- 
ship. It  is  the  policy  that  those  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  dictation  of  labor 
and  political  leaders,  who  will  not  submit 
to  assessments  for  political  purposes. 
shall  be  purged  from  their  unions  and 
condemned  to  starvation  because  they 
cannot  pursue  their  vocatioiu. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  this  broad  land 
of  ours,  there  are  farmers  who  sell  their 
milk  who  cannot  afford  to  haul  it  to  mar- 
ket themselves.  Down  along  the  rural 
highway  you  will  see  a  little  narrow  plat- 
form; on  It,  as  the  dew  of  dawn  is  spar- 
kling in  the  early  sun,  you  will  see  two  or 
three  or  four  cans  of  milk  awaiting  the 
pick-up  truck.  That  milk,  coaxed  from 
gentle  Jerseys  in  the  lush  fields  of  Amer- 
ican farms,  is  on  its  way  to  the  babies  of 
this  land.  Some  of  it  is  on  Its  way  to  sick 
and  injured  men  and  women  out  on  the 
fighting  fronts  across  the  seven  seas. 
What  would  this  imholy  alliance,  the 
H.  B.  T.  R..  do?  They  would  so  subju- 
gate American  farmers  that  they  could 
issue  a  simple  instruction,  and  those  cans 
of  milk  on  those  little  loading  platforms 
along  the  rural  highways  of  America 
would  remain  uncollected;  millions  of 
helpless  babies  in  this  land  would  be  cry- 
ing in  futile  hunger  for  their  milk.  Wor- 
ried mothers  would  be  spending  anxious 
and  agonized  hours  wondering  how  they 
could  feed  their  helpless  little  ones.  And 
over  yonder,  as  well  as  at  home,  out  In 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  if  you  please,  here 
in  Washington,  American  heroes,  woimd- 
ed  soldiers,  could  toss  in  vain  on  their 
beds  of  fevered  pain,  while  this  unholy 
H.  B.  T.  R.  alliance  could  say.  "No  more 
milk  for  you  until  the  farmers  Join  our 
union  and  pay  their  dues  and  assess 
ments  as  we  direct." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  dreadftil.  the 
appalling,  picture  which  Is  presented 
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hetr  by  this  attempt  to  sovietlie  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  I  have  not  exagfer- 
fed  one  single  phase  of  It. 
This  drive  of  aHen-mlnded  schemers 
to  put  shackles  upon  American  wage 
earners  and  American  farmers  must  be 
defeated.  If  It  Is  not  defeated,  we  at 
home  wlU  have  betrayed  grossly  those 
heroic  men  and  women  struggling  on  the 
far-flung  battle  fronts  to  preserve  a  free 
America,  a  free  Industry,  a  free  enter- 
priae.  a  free  agriculture.  If  this  iniqui- 
tous condition  Is  permitted  to  come 
about  then  the  blood  of  thousands  of 
slain  American  boys  may  well  cry  out  to 
heaven  from  the  fields  of  foreign  lands. 
•Where.  <A.  where.  Is  the  freedom  we 
fought  to  preserve?  Where,  oh.  where, 
la  Justice?" 
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Ur.  ImFEYRE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  a  few 
dajrs  aco  I  returned  from  my  home, 
which  is  in  the  beautiful  Hudson  River 
Valley  at  the  foothills  of  the  Catskill 
Moimtains.  made  famous  by  Washington 
Irving's  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  fanners 
are  busy  from  morning  until  night  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  gather  their  apples. 
Our  Hudson  Valley  apples  are  world 
famous  and  with  such  a  shortage  of 
labor,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  crop 
will  be  completely  harvested.  However, 
every  farmer  I  saw  was  buckling  to  his 
Job  and.  with  Inexperienced  help  from 
Jamaica,  was  facing  hia  problem  with  an 
earnest  effort  to  do  his  part  toward  feed- 
ing the  world.  Throughout  the  whole 
area  I  could  sense  a  feeling  of  new  hope 
in  the  coming  election.  Three  issues 
seemed  outstanding. 

First.  The  prayer  for  a  speedy  victory. 
and  the  prompt  return  of  their  loved  ones 
DOW  in  the  armed  forces; 

Second.  For  a  complete  and  lasting 
peace;  attd 

Third.  For  an  America  not  hampered 
and  harassed  by  countless  Federal  bu- 
reaus, but  a  Nation  where  men  may  cre- 
ate for  themselves  homes  and  businesses 
brought  about  l>y  their  own  ability  and 
diligence. 

It  so  happens  I  know  something  about 
building  materials.  Materials  in  this 
type  of  business  have  been  and  still  are 
very  scarce.  Only  immediate  needs  can 
be  taken  care  of.  Generally  speaking. 
I  have  found  the  building -material  men 
very  cooperative  throughout  the  war, 
operating  under  wartime  restrictions. 
But,  when  peace  comes,  I  can  visualize 
the  employment  of  thousands  in  the 
building  field.  I  can  see  no  cause  for 
the  administration  to  say  that  it  is  better 
to  keep  men  in  the  Army  because  it  Is 
cheaper  to  keep  a  man  in  uniform  than 
Id  keep  on*  on  reUef.     The  New  Deal 


seems  to  possess  a  terrible   ear  of  being 
unable  to  solve  our  problems. 

Thank  goodness  the  Republican  Party 
Is  optimistic  and  takes  the  dpposite  view. 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  man  we 
have  selected  to  be  our  les  der.  has  the 
vision  for  a  prosperous  natl  )n  with  such 
a  tremendom  demand  for  n  iw  materials, 
and  things  that  man  creates,  that  he 
wants  to  see  our  men  in  the  airmed  forces 
released  as  soon  as  it  is  expedient  for 
the  safety  of  the  world. 

Businesses,  both  large  am  I  small,  must 
be  released  and  set  free  from  the  med- 
dling interference  experienced  during 
the  past  12  years.  Hope  r  lUst  take  the 
place  of  despair  and  men  nust  become 
builders  Instead  of  wrecker  >. 

The  main  problem  facinj  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  is  not  a  p  irtisan  prob- 
lem. I  believe  every  think  ng  American 
has  a  particular  duty  to  perform  on 
November  7.  We  must  sav ;  our  form  of 
government.  Under  our  f  o  -m  of  govern- 
ment we  have  prospered  am :  built  a  civil- 
ization which  included  the  highest 
standards  of  living  known  o  man. 

If  after  this  greatest  of  all  wars,  the 
Individual  American  has  less  freedom 
and  opportunity,  as  a  resu  t  of  the  war, 
our  sacrifices  will  have  '  een  in  vain. 
Fine  phrases  about  libert'.  civilization. 
and  the  rights  of  small  nati  )ns,  will  mean 
little  unless  the  indivlduiJ  everywhere 
has  more  freedom  and  opp  )rtunities. 

Legend  has  it  that  Rij  Van  Winkle 
slept  for  20  years.  In  mf  district  the 
good  people  have  not  t  ?en  sleeping. 
They  are  wide  awake  loot  ng  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  can  enj(  y  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  go  f  orwar  i  in  the  path 
of  freedom  to  reestablish  o  ir  Republic 
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Mr.  JENNINOa    Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
therein   the   address   of 
E.  Dewey  in  Louisville,  K  r 
ning  of  September  9: 

It  Is  good  to  be  In  Louisville 
be  the  guest  of  Governor  Wll  lis 
eratiOQ  of  Republican  Wome  i 
particularly  happy  to  be  ablp 
biennial  conference  of   the 
party   beeauw  It  tymboltss^ 
fluenoe  of  the  women  ot  Ameflca 
affairs. 

Your   Influence  Is  needed 
needed  in  ovir  Government 
needed  to  bring  about  the 
to  our  hearts  than  life  Itst^f 
ment  of  a  permanent  peace 
war.    We  are  willing  to  flglft 
sands  of  our  sons  have  died 
be  wilUng  to  struggle,  to  wi 
floe  tor  It  in  the  years  to  oonte. 

Twloe  within  25  years  the 
havs  goDS  to  war  to  dafec^ 
from  attacks  that  had  llielr 


Speaker,  under 

I  include 

Gov.    Thomas 

on  the  eve- 


again  and  to 
and  the  Fed- 
's Clube.    I  am 
to  attend  this 
women  of  otir 
the  vital   in- 
in  our  puMio 


Your  help  is 

It  is  especlaUy 

that  Is  closer 

the  achleve- 

the  end  of  this 

for  it.    Thou- 

!or  it.    We  must 

and  to  sacrl- 


th  ng 


American  people 

tbalr  Ubertia* 

leglnnlngs  thou« 


sands  of  mUea  away.  As  a  result  we  Amer- 
icans are  completely  sgreed  upon  one  posi- 
tion: We  do  not  Intend  to  have  a  third 
world  war.  This  time  must  be  the  last  time. 
We  know  that  we  cannot  make  good  that 
resolve  by  any  effort  to  withdraw  or  Isolate 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
problem  Is  not  how  to  sUy  out  of  a  future 
war.  Our  problem  is  to  prevent  a  future 
war  before  It  happens.  Instead  ctf  getting  Into 
It  after  it  has  happened. 

NOMFaansAM  kffok  sssxmtial 
Of  course,  that  is  easier  said  than  done. 
Wars  have  had  a  habit  of  recurring  regularly 
through  all  tht  centuries.  But  when  war 
comes  to  us  it  brings  forth  a  united  American 
effort.  It  is  a  nonpartisan  matter.  So  also 
must  we  make  peace  a  nonpartisan  matter, 
to  be  achieved  through  a  united  effort.  Only 
through  a  nonpartisan  approach  to  the  shap- 
ing of  a  peace  structure  can  America  achieve 
unity  of  purpose.  Only  with  unity  of  purpose 
can  America  exercise  the  Influence  in  the 
world  for  which  its  real  strength  has  equipped 
it.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  our  peace 
efforts  can  and  must  become  a  nonpartisan 
effort. 

This  Idea  Is  already  at  work.  I  have  made 
a  practical  begliming  with  Secretary  HuU 
In  bipartisan  cooperation  to  establish  an  In- 
ternational organization  for  peace  an^  se- 
curity. Both  parties  are  working  together 
today  in  this  great  labor  so  that  It  can  go 
forward  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade, 
regardless  of  the   party   In   power. 

And  let  me  make  this  plain:  I  believe 
that  the  organization  of  peace  is  a  subject 
which  should  be  talked  about  earnestly, 
widely,  and  pubUdy. 

We  cannot  meet  the  problems  of  peace  on 
any  hush-hush,  pussyfoot  basis.  The  steps 
by  which  this  great  goal  is  to  be  approached 
cannot  be  secret.  They  must  not  be  devious 
or  obscure.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
methods  the  American  people  wUl  believe  in. 
They  must  Involve  procedures  and  commit- 
ments that  the  American  people  will  not 
merely  accept  for  today  but  will  whole- 
heartedly support  today,  tomorrow,  and  50 
years  from  today. 

MUST  WAGE  FSACB 

For  no  doctmient  we  sign  at  the  end  of 
this  war  will,  of  Itself,  preserve  peace.  Peace 
will  be  preserved  only  by  the  hard  labor, 
the  vmdmtandlng,  and  the  wlUlngness  of  all 
people  during  all  the  years  to  come.  It  will 
take  sacrifice  and  continuing  effort.  It  will 
never  be  something  we  can  take  for  granted. 
We  must  wage  peace,  as  we  have  waged  war, 
by  the  united  purpose  of  our  people.  That 
is  why  I  have  taken  unprecedented  action 
to  promote  the  nonpartisan  character  of  the 
coxiferences  now  In  progress.  Experts  of  both 
parties  and  Members  of  the  Senate  of  both 
parties  are  now  conferring  and  wUl  continue 
to  confer  on  the  work  in  progress.  So  long 
as  I  have  anything  to  say  about  It,  I  shall 
insist  on  two  things:  First,  that  the  American 
p>eople  shall  be  fully  informed  of  our  efforts 
to  achieve  and  to  keep  the  peace.  Secondly, 
these  matters  shall  never  be  subjects  for  parti- 
san political  advantage  by  any  individual, 
or  by  any  party  either  in  or  out  of  power. 

Tonight  I  want  to  dlsctiss  a  few  of  the 
many  aspects  of  the  problem  of  future  wars. 
There  are.  at  once,  two  different  things  to  be 
done.  One  deals  with  the  Immediate  prob- 
lems of  victory  and  the  other  with  the  long- 
term,  world-wide  problems  of  organized  peace. 
Work  on  both  should  go  ahead  right  now. 
But  they  are  different  problems  entirely. 

FKOBLXMS  or  VtCTOBT 

Let  vm  consider  first  the  immediate  prob- 
lems of  victory.  I  have  long  and  repeatedly 
insisted  that  when  the  period  of  actual  coax- 
bat  is  over  we  must  continue  close  coopera- 
tion among  the  four  great  powers,  the  United 
States.  Great  BrlUln.  Russia,  and  China.  The 
disarmament  of  Germany  and  Japan — a  dla« 
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armament  that  must  render  them  powerless 
to  renew  aggression — is  primarily  a  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  vlctorlotu  Allies.  Whst  must 
be  done  to  carry  out  that  responslbUlty? 

First,  the  military  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan  must  be  complete  and  crushing.  Ger- 
many must  never  again  suffer  the  delusion 
that  she  could  have  won.  Japan  must  be 
utterly  beaten.  The  j)eople — not  Just  the 
leaders — of  those  nations  must  be  taught  to 
see  and  to  believe  that  war  does  not  pay. 
They  must  learn  in  their  hearts  the  bitter 
lesson  that  they  must  not  try  It  again. 

The  criminals,  high  and  low,  in  both  Ger- 
many and  Japan  who  have  outraged  the  world 
by  their  treatment  of  mincritles,  of  war  pris- 
oners, and  of  conquered  peoples — these  men 
must  be  dealt  with — promptly.  Justly,  and 
relentlessly. 

Germany  and  Japan  must  be  completely 
disarmed.  The  weapons  of  aggression  must 
be  taken  away  from  them,  broken  up  or  de- 
stroyed. Beyond  that,  the  very  means  of 
rearmament,  the  chance  to  make  guns  and 
fighting  planes  and  warships,  must  be  for- 
bidden them. 

But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  not 
worrying  about  another  world  war  In  the 
next  5  years  or  10  years.  All  the  great  powers 
will  be  too  exhausted  and  depleted  to  wage 
a  great  war  then.  Otu-  task  and  our  hope 
is  to  see  that  war  does  not  come  upon  us 
when  war-like  nations  are  again  strong 
enough  to  wage  It. 

SPICIFIC  TAJKS 

In  the  case  of  Germany,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  commission  which 
In  the  first  Instance  and  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come  must  be  -esponsible  to  the 
victors.  That  commission  must  supervise  the 
actual  disarmament  of  Germany  and  the 
necessary  measures  to  pr<;vent  rearmament. 
To  prevent  rearmament  n  wUl  be  necessary 
either  to  eliminate  or  to  place  under  close 
supervision  those  Industries  which  are  readily 
convertible  to  war  production. 

For  some  years  to  come.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  forbid  Germany  any  aviation  industry  of 
her  own.  I  have  already  suggested  the  ad- 
visabUity  of  Interna tlon  ilizlng  the  entire 
Ruhr,  whlc"  Is  the  heart  of  Germany's  heavy 
industry.  Such  a  course  would  have  its  ad- 
vantages not  merely  In  re:novlng  from  direct 
German  national  control  the  raw  materials 
and  the  industry  for  new  war  production.  It 
would  also  permit  this  aiea  to  work  for  the 
economic  rehabilitation  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  similar  measures  ad- 
Justed  to  the  particular  characteristics  of 
that  island  nation  will  be  needed.  Here 
China,  clearly,  will  have  a  definite  and  special 
Interest.  But  the  disarmament  of  the  ag- 
gressor nations,  the  punishment  of  war 
criminals,  the  Immediate  post-war  supervi- 
sion of  German  and  Japinese  industry— all 
this  is  a  responsibility  of  the  victors  and  of 
such  of  the  liberated  countries  as  are  willing 
and  able  to  Join  In  the  e:ideavor. 

These  are  specific  tasks  which  we  can  plan 
now  and  carry  out  according  to  agreements 
publicly  made  and  publi<;ly  to  be  observed. 
This  Is  the  specific  task  o.'  the  great,  vlctorl- 
otu powers. 

The  other  task  Is  the  bitjader  one.  It  is  to 
establish  a  world  organization  in  which  all 
nations  may  share  as  wjverelgn  equals,  to 
deal  with  future  threats  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  from  whatever  source,  and  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

If  our  only  problem  wure  to  make  certain 
that  neither  Germany  nor  Japan  should 
ever  again  be  able  to  jenew  their  attack 
upon  the  peace  of  the  wor  d.  It  would  be  f aUly 
simple.  We  would  have  c  nly  to  disarm  those 
nations  and  keep  them  dsarmed.  But  let  us 
be  clear-headed  as  we  look  Into  the  futtu^. 
There  have  been  many  wiirs  In  which  neither 
Germany  nor  Japan  took  part.     We  muit 


take  measures  broader  <n  scope  than  Just  to 
deal  with  the  aggressors  nf  this  war. 

We  are  seeking  to  make  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world,  not  merely  in  the  next  10  years, 
but  as  far  ahead  as  the  mind  of  man  can 
think.  We  will  delude  ourselves  If  we  think 
that  the  disarmament  of  Germany  and  Japan 
will  eliminate  from  the  lace  of  the  earth  aU 
future  threats  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

So  we  must  have  a  world  organization 
equipped  to  meet  the  problems  now  unfore- 
seen which  may  arise  6  and  10  or  50  years 
from  now.  That  world  organization  must 
be  the  work  of  many  minds.  No  one  man. 
or  three  or  four  men.  can  shape  it.  Some 
60  nations,  great  and  small,  must  help  shape 
it,  believe  In  It.  Join  It,  make  it  work. 

Upon  certain  aspects  of  the  organization 
we  are.  I  think,  agreed.  There  will  be  a 
general  assembly  comprising  all  peace-lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  In  this  general 
assembly  all  nations  shall  have  represenU- 
tlon.  It  is  generally  agreed,  too.  that  there 
will  be  a  council  small  enough  for  almost 
continuous  meeting  and  prompt  action.  The 
major  nations  will  participate  In  the  coun- 
cil and  the  smaller  ones  through  selected 
repreeenUtlves.  This  world  organization 
should  develop  effective  cooperative  means  to 
prevent  or  repel  military  aggression,  and 
such  means  should  Include  the  use  of  force 
as  well  as  the  mobilization  of  International 
opinion,  of  moral  pressxire,  and  of  economic 
sanctions.  There  should  be  a  world  court 
to  deal  with  Justifiable  disputes. 

ESFUSSION   NOT  KNOUCH 

But  even  this  Is  not  enough.  We  should 
not  seek  merely  repression  of  conflict.  Force 
breeds  revolt  unless  It  Is  the  servant  of  the 
law  and  the  servant  of  Justice.  We  should 
and  must  work  to  create  conditions  under 
which  peace  will  be  desired  and  not  merely 
compelled. 

If  we  are  to  obtain  thU  ideal  we  mvist  be 
fair  and  upright  in  our  dealings  with  the 
smaller  nations.  They,  no  less  than  our- 
selves, have  a  stake  in  world  peace. 

We  In  America  believe  that  all  decent  mem- 
bers of  a  society  must  share  the  responsl- 
biUty  for  its  order.  If  we  are  to  give  leader- 
ship to  the  world  we  mtist  put  Into  action 
the  Ideals  we  believe  In.  The  people  of 
Poland,  of  Prance,  of  the  Low  Countries,  the 
people  of  Norway,  know  even  more  bitterly 
than  we  the  price  and  the  tragedy  of  war. 
They  and  all  other  peoples  of  good  will  are 
entitled  to  fun  partnership  In  preventing  Its 
repetition.  They  feel  as  deeply  as  we  do. 
Their  stake  Is  as  great  as  our  stake.  The 
Polish  mother  feels  no  less  deeply  than  the 
American  mother  the  loss  of  a  son  or  a  hus- 
band. To  us  might  can  never  make  right. 
We  Americans  and  a  few  strong  friends  must 
not  assume  the  right  to  rule  the  world.  It  Is 
the  obligation  of  the  mighty  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  less  powerful  in  the  In- 
teiests  of  Justice  and  peace. 

When  we  have  done  all  these  things,  we 
shall  be  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  better 
world  we  seek.  There  will  be  for  each  of  us, 
not  only  as  nations  but  as  Individuals,  the 
daily  task  of  getting  along  with  our  neighbors 
wherever  they  are. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  getting  along  by  the 
phUosophy  of  the  Washington  wasters.  They 
have  been  proposing  that  America  should  try 
to  buy  the  good  will  of  the  world  out  of  the 
goods  and  labor  of  the  American  people. 

They  propose  to  buy  themselves  interna- 
tional power  out  of  our  pocketbooks.  They 
are  the  very  ones  to  tell  us  America  Is  old 
and  that  Its  period  of  vigor  Is  over.  They 
say  we  are  mature  and  have  no  future  except 
to  quarrel  over  the  division  of  what  we  have. 
Yet  they  now  talk  glibly  of  an  American 
W.  P.  A.  for  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  hear  them  talk.  Uncle  Sam  must  pUy 
the  role  of  the  khidly  but  senUe  old  gentle- 
man, who  seeks  to  buj  the  good  will  of  his 


poor  relations  by  giving  away  the  dwlndimg 
remains  of  hu  youthful  earnings. 

That  is  no  lasting  way  to  win  friends  or  to 
infiuence  peoples. 

Good  will  cannot  be  bought  with  gold.  It 
flows  to  the  num  who  successfully  manages 
his  own  affairs,  who  Is  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent, yet  who  Is  interested  in  the  r4hta 
and  needs  of  others. 

We  shall  want  to  help — we  will  help — the 
liberated  peoples  through  this  period  of  cri- 
sis, so  they  can  again  help  themselves.  We 
can  and  we  wUl  seek  to  work  out  conditions 
that  wlU  lead  to  an  even  wider  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  without  Injury  to  our  own 
people.  We  look  toward  a  more  geaeral  ac- 
cess to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world  a*  to 
an  ever-widening  opportunity  for  all  to  con- 
tribute most  effectively  their  best  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  goods  needed  by  all. 

MT7ST  BC  SnONO  AT  BOME 

B?yond  that,  we  know  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  help  In  keeping  this  long  peace  we 
pray  for.  only  If  we  are  strong  at  home.  We 
can  no  more  separate  our  armies  In  the  world 
from  our  domestic  affairs  than  our  armies 
can  fight  without  our  production  at  home. 
If  we  are  to  have  leaders  who  set  group 
against  group;  if  we  are  to  be  governed  by 
the  philosophy  that  America  Is  overbuilt  and 
is  done;  If  we  cease  to  be  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity for  our  own  people,  then  we  shall  fall 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  If  here  this  year  we  can  put  down 
forever  this  spirit  of  defeatism  that  has 
haunted  our  Government  for  12  long  years; 
If  we  can  restore  the  faith  of  Amerlcaxu  la 
America:  if  we  can  regain  the  irresistible, 
forward  progress  which  never  halted  until 
the  New  Deal  decade  of  the  1930's.  then  we 
need  have  no  fear  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

I  say  "If."  But  we  need  have  no  doubts. 
The  great  achievements  of  American  in- 
dustry. American  labor,  and  American  agri- 
culture in  meeting  the  requirements  of  this 
war  are  a  challenging  demonstration  of  what 
this  cotmtry  can  do  and  can  be  when  we  can 
once  more  turn  otir  energies  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace. 

For  years  I  have  been  saying  up  and  down 
the  country  that  America  is  not-  finiehed. 
America  Is  at  the  morning  of  her  destiny. 
If  you  believe  with  me.  let  us  now  reeolve  that 
we  will  never  rest  until  we  make  the  Ajner- 
ican  dream  a  living  and  a  moving  reality. 

A  vital  and  necessary  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream  is  that  America  shall,  by  her  con- 
duct and  example,  give  leadership  and  in- 
spiration to  the  world.  We  are  in  the  fullnaes 
of  our  strength.  We  shall  go  forward  on 
this  mighty  continent  of  ours  to  build  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  our  people  and  in  so  doing, 
we  shall  he}p  build  a  better  world  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


Profress  Required  Enactment  of  Many 
Major  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  ICISSOUKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  who  are  subject  to  an  obsession 
every  time  their  thoughts  drift  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  two  worda  Infurlatet 
them.  They  do  not  stop  and  analyse 
what  was  accomplished  during  the  period 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  in  office.     In 
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condemnin*  the  administration  they 
condemn  laws  which  they  wholeheart- 
edly support. 

The  critics  seem  to  forget  that  prog- 
ress was  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  numy  of  the  outstanding  laws  that 
have  been  placed  upon  our  statute  books. 
There  was  no  need  years  ago  to  regulate 
passenger  cars,  busses,  and  trucks   be- 
cause we  had  the  horse  and  buggy  and 
the  horse  and  wagon.     There  was  no 
reason    to   regulate    airplanes   because 
they   were    unknown.     There   was   no 
reason  to  regulate  the  radio  because  we 
had  no  radio.    I  could  go  on  and  give 
many  other  examples,  but  the  thought 
I  want  to  convey  is  that  progress  re- 
quired it.  ^         ,    .^w  . 
It  is  a  mistake  for  members  of  either 
the  DemocraUc  or  Republican  Party  to 
claim  the  enUre  credit  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  and  other  laws  that 
have  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.    Such  a  claim 
would  not  be  Justified  because  the  debates 
and  roll  calls  will  show  that  Members 
of  both  parties  helped  to  pass  the  laws. 
Still  Republicans  condemn  an  adminis- 
tration  for   creating   a   condition  they 
helped  to  create— I  dislike  to  give  the 
crtttM    ttito    credit,    but    honesty    re- 
quires It. 

Bureaucracy  Is  another  criticism  we 
often  hear.    A  little  research  work  will 
dlscloM  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
Increase   of   bureaus   In   the   executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  since  the  First 
Worid  War.    When  new  Uwi  are  pteeed 
It  !•  neoeiuuT  for  them  to  be  admlnli- 
tered  and  that  la  the  work  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,    To 
en««t  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  country  and  not  provide  for  thetr 
administration  would  be  foolish  indeed. 
It  U  true  tJMU  the  liberal  letleUtlon  for 
the  fTMtt  naiMi  of  the  people  which  hae 
been  enacted  in  the  past  decade  baa 
made  It  nacassary  to  create  many  aien- 
dv.    Ttiere  would  be  a  violent  protest 
from  the  Republicans  If  the  DemocraU 
claimed  the  sole  credit  for  passing  all 
of  the  laws  setting  up  additional  bureaus 
to  administer  programs  Inaugurated  by 
the    Roosevelt    administration.      They 
would  claim  they  helped  to  pass  the  laws, 
and  in  doing  so  helped  to  create  the 
agencies  they  now  assail. 

In  time  of  war  it  has  always  been  neces- 
sary to  create  many  temporary  agencies 
as  instnmaentalitles  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  prosecute  the  war.  These 
agencies  it  is  true  have  caused  hardship 
to  the  civilian  population  but  when  you 
OQoakler  that  these  hardships  have  made 
It  poasible  to  build  and  supply  our  Army 
and  Navy  there  la  really  little  basis  for 
criticism  of  the  temporary  wartime  agen- 
cies. 

Centralization  of  power  is  another 
criticism  directed  to  the  administration. 
There  has  recently  been  held  in  St.  Louis 
a  meeting  of  Republican  Governors  with 
Ooremor  Dewey  and  Governor  Bricker. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  Juris- 
dictional Conflict  Brought  About  by  Cen- 
tralisations of  Power. 

To  my  mind  the  coitralizatlon  of  pow- 
»  has  resulted  from  the  many  laws  that 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  ex- 
tending Federal  aid  to  the  States,  cities. 
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and  counties  for  various  purposes.  Nat- 
urally there  Is  a  resporiibility  on  the 
part  of  Federal  Govemnjent  In  admin- 
istering the  law  to  see  tiat  the  money 
Is  spent  for  the  purpose  f ( >r  which  it  was 
approitflated.  In  issuing  the  regiilations 
which  cover  the  disposiUc  a  of  the  money 
apprortriated  naturally  t  lere  Is  Federal 
supervision. 

This  started  over  25  sears  ago  when 
the  Congress  advanced  the  program  of 
allocating  money  to  States  and  cities  to 
stimulate  the  constructi(  n  of  hard  siu-- 
face  roads.    The  law  pr<ivided  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  should  admin- 
ister the  act.    That  Bu  eau  adopted  a 
policy  requiring  those  w  lo  received  the 
Federal  aid  to  comply  wit  h  Federal  spec- 
ifications as  to  the  mater  lal  used  in  road 
construction.    This  insu'ed  quality  and 
uniformity.     Today   the   United  States 
has   perhaps   the  finest   roads  of   any 
country  in  the  world.  Ha  s  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  highwa]   program  been 
detrimental? 

I  could  cite  many  Inst  inces  where  the 
regulations  require  the  £  tates  and  cities 
to  abide  by  certain  condi  Lions.    Congress 
has  enacted  so  many  Pedi  tral-ald  projects 
thai  we  find  dozens  of  Oc  vernment  agen- 
cies by  regulation  controlling  the  ulti- 
mate distribution  of  the  jnoney.   It  is  the 
administration  of  such  laws  as  this  to 
which  many  complain.    In  the  final  an- 
alysis I  doubt  if  Memtei  s  of  Congress  of 
either  party  would  say  \  hat  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  extend  Fedei  al  aid  that  there 
should  be  no  accounting  whatsoever  of 
the  expenditures,  but  that  is  what  the 
Congress  would  have  tq  say  in  order  to 
overcome  the  objections 
cles  In  the  admlnlstrati 
When  It  comes  to  r 
my  prediction  that  the  I 
from  the  sMtute  bookr.  will  be  those 
where  Federal  aid  Is  gr  ^nted.  no  matter 
what  party  Is  In  power.    An  long  as  this 
type  of  law  remalna   \q  will  agenciei 
which  administer  tbeoi. 

I  have  gone  back  to  1921  and  have  a 
brief  summary  of  n  ajor  legislation 
passed  since  the  Bixty-i  eventh  Congress. 
From  1921  to  1931  the  lepubllcan  Party 
was  In  power  In  both  t  le  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
If  credit  were  to  be  givin  entirely  to  the 
party  In  power,  the  Republican  Party 


Federal  agen- 
in  of  many  laws, 
allni  lawi  It  U 
It  to  be  stricken 


'or  all  legislation 
)erlod.      But,    of 


might  claim  the  credit 
enacted  during  this 
course,  it  would  not  be  \  roper  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  recei\  e  all  of  the  credit 
because  the  laws  were  p^sed  with  the  aid 
of  Democratic  votes, 
true  today  for  we  now 
assistint  in  the  passage 
by  Democrats. 
The   following  five 


This  principle  is 
lave  Republicans 
of  laws  sponsored 


:>utstanding  acts 
were  passed  from  1921 1  o  1929  and  on  the 


in  the  House  and 

an  investigation 

many  Democrats 


basis  of  representation 
in  the  Senate  I  think 
will  determine  that  as 
voted  for  these  outstai  ding  laws  as  Re- 
publicans.  I  do  not  thi  ik  sufficient  votes 
could  be  secured  now  f r  am  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democrati( 
these  acts. 

I  list  them. 

Budget  and  Accoun 
10.  1921,  established  tl  e  Budget  Bureau 
and  General  Accountin  i;  Office. 


Parties  to  repeal 


ing  Act  of  June 


Veterans'  Administration  Act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1921.  esUbllshed  the  Veterans' 
Bureau. 

Federal  Highway  Act  of  November  9, 
1921,  provided  for  Federal  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  system  of  highways,  inter- 
state In  character,  and  the  construction 
of  roads  in  national  forests  and  on  In- 
dian reservations. 

Railway  Labor  Act  of  May  20.  1926, 
provided  for  settlement  of  disputes 
through  conferences,  boards  of  adjust- 
ment. Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  June  15. 
1929,  established  the  Federal  Farm 
Board,  to  promote  cooperative  market- 
ing, prevent  overproduction  and  investi- 
gate and  report  on  expansion  of  mar- 
kets, development  of  byproducts,  and 
so  forth. 

It  was  in  1931  that  the  Democrats  at- 
tained a  majority  in  the  Congress  and 
in  1933  obtained  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.    Starting  In  1932  many  out- 
standing laws  have  been  passed  by  the 
Congress.     There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  Members  of  Congress 
of  both  parties  when  these  laws  were 
under  consideration.     This  division  of 
opinion  did  not  exist  so  much  upon  the 
subject  involved,  but  upon  the  language 
that  was  to  be  included  in  the  acts. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  Re- 
publicans of  the  House  and  Senate  helped 
to  create  the  agencies  of  which  they 
now  complain. 

I  am  listing  a  summary  of  major  leg • 
IslaUon  enacted  since  1932.    These  are 
the  laws  advocated  by  the  President  and 
hie  Cabinet  officers.    X  would  like  to  see 
members  of  both  political  parties  who 
now  criticize  as  well  as  the  Oovemori 
express  themselves  on  the  laws  that  I 
enumerate  and  cite  in  plain  Unguace 
those  that  they  would  repeal.    If  the 
Republicans  are  going  to  assail  this  leg- 
Ulation  then  let  them  publicly  admit 
they  were  opposed  to  the  laws,  that  they 
desire  no  credit  for  their  enactment. 
That  would  be  the  honest  way.    How- 
ever they  dare  not  do  It,    Is  it  honest  to 
criticize  the  laws  they  helped  to  pass 
and.  which.  If  they  had  the  power,  they 
would  not   repeal?     Their   real   regret 
is  they  were  passed  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  po^er. 
The  laws  to  which  i  refer  follow: 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act  of 
January  23.  1933,  creates  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  aid  in  financing  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  Induetry. 

Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of 
July  21,  1932,  provides  for  a  public-works 
program  to  relieve  destitution  and  create 
employment. 

Emergency  Banking  Act  of  March  9,  1933. 
provided  ias  reUef  in  the  national  emergency 
in  banking. 

TiUe  n.  cited  as  the  Bank  Conservation 
Act,  provides  for  appointment  of  conserv- 
ators by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
where  necessary,  to  conserve  the  assets  of 
banks  for  the  benefit  of  depositors  and  other 
creditors. 

Ref(vecUtion  Act  of  March  31,  1933.  Presi- 
dent authorized  (for  2  years)  to  provide  for 
employing  imemployed  citizens  in  the  con- 
struction, etc..  of  a  public  natiire. 

Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  May  13. 
1993.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized  to 
acquire  stocks  of  cotton,  and  given  broad 


powers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  parity 
between  agriculture  and  other  industries. 

Infiation  Act  of  May  12,  1933.  President 
authorized  to  direct  Secrett.ry  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal 
Reserve  barks  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  obligations  up  to  $3.  XX). 000 ,000,  or  to 
issue  United  States  notes  up  to  the  same 
amount,  to  meet  maturln;  United  States 
obligations;  Secretary  to  retire  4  percent  of 
such  notes  annually;  such  notei  and  all 
other  coins  and  currencieti  of  the  United 
States  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts:  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  fix  weight  of  gold  and 
silver  dollars  at  a  definite  fixed  ratio  (but 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  must  not  be 
reduced  more  than  50  percent). 

Federal  Emergency  Reliel  Act  of  May  12, 
1933.  authorized  a  grant  of  $500,000,000  from 
funds  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, In  addition  to  lunds  authorized 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1932.  for  more  tsffective  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  and  Tirrltorles  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  furnishing  relief  to 
their  needy  and  distressed  people. 

Created  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  'iie  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Tennessee  Valley  Au.horlty  (Muscle 
Shoals)  Act  of  May  18,  1»33.  Creation  of 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  corporation 
for  the  operation  of  properties  at  Muscle 
Shoals  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense, 
and  for  agricultural  and  lr>dustrlal  develop- 
ment, etc. 

Securities  Act  of  May  37,  1933.  Regulation 
of  the  sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  securities 
through  the  mall  or  In  IntortUte  commerce, 
under  supervUlon  of  Fed<;ral  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

National  Employment  By  item  Act  of  June 
6,  1938.  United  States  Employment  Service 
created  In  Department  of  Labor,  to  develop 
a  national  syitem  of  tmpliyment  offleee,  to 
maintain  a  veterans'  aervict  to  be  devoted 
to  securing  employment  for  veterans. 

Home  Owners'  Lxmn  Act  of  June  18,  1933. 
Honte  Owners'  L«an  Corporation  to  bs  cre- 
ated by  the  Federal  >fome  Uan  Bank  Board, 
with  power  to  Issue  bonds  up  to  S3X)0OX)0O,- 
000;  alto  (for  8  ycurt)  to  s<M|Uire.  in  txehsnis 
fur  bcjnda  Usued  by  It.  honts  mortgages  and 
other  obligatlOM  and  llenn  secured  by  real 
•sute,  and,  in  eonnectlor  with  any  such 
exchange,  to  make  advanciit  in  cash  to  pay 
the  taxes  and  assessments  en  the  real  estate; 
and  in  general  to  provide  emergency  relief 
with  respect  to  home  mortfiage  Indebtedness, 
to  refinance  home  mortgages  and  to  extend 
relief  to  the  owners  of  hemes  occupied  by 
them,  who  are  unable  to  ariortlze  their  debt 
elsewhere. 

Federal  Emergency  Admlrilstratlon  of  Pub- 
lic Works  Act  of  June  16,  19:t3.  President  au- 
thorized to  create  a  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works:  Administra- 
tor to  prepare,  under  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident, a  program  of  public  works,  including 
construction  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
menU.  etc.;  President  authorized  to  construct 
or  aid  the  construction  of  the  works  recom- 
mended, with  power  to  acciulre  property  by 
eminent  domain;  contracts  to  prohibit  use 
of  convict  labor,  and  provide  for  30-hour 
week,  reasonable  wages,  pieferences  to  vet- 
erans, etc.  $25,000,000  made  available  to  aid 
purchase  of  subsistence  homesteads.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  authorized  to  borrow 
funds  to  meet  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  act;  an  appropriaUon  of  $3,300,000,000 
was  also  authorized  for  the  same  purpose. 

Farm  Credit  Act  of  June  16, 1933.  Governor 
of  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  organize 
12  production  credit  assocl;itlons  from  which 
farmers  may  borrow  moniy,  also  12  banks 
for  cooperatives,  which  are  to  make  loans  to 
cooperative  associations. 

Banking  Act  of  June  16.  1933.  Federal  De- 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  created,  with 


caplUl  of  $150,000,000,  In  addition  to  stock 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  liuured  banks  in 
proportion  to  their  deposits,  etc.;  Corpora- 
tion to  liunire  bank  deposits  of  Federal  Re- 
serve member  banks  and  other  banlu  wish- 
ing to  participate  In  the  system. 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  of 
January  31,  1934.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 
Corporation  created,  with  a  capital  of  $2(X),- 
000.000,  to  Issue  bonds,  purchase  farm-loan 
bonds,  make  loans  to  Federal  land  banks, 
and  invest  Its  funds  in  mortgage  loans  made 
under  section  32  of  the  Emergency  Farm 
-Mortgage  Act  of  1933. 

Relief  Act  of  Febiuary  15,  1934.  Appropri- 
ated $950,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1933,  and  for  con- 
tinuing the  civil  works  program  under  the 
Federal  Civil  Works  Administration. 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act  of  June  19, 
1934.  Among  the  purposes  for  which  ap- 
propriations were  made  were  the  following: 
$899,675,000  for  carrying  out  the  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  Act  of  March  31,  1933,  the  Federal 
Emergenc  Relief  Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act,  and  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act:  $525,000,000  for  relief  In 
stricken  r  grlciUtural  areas:  $12,500,000  for 
carrying  out  certain  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act;  $5,000,000  for  roads  and 
trails  In  areas  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service;  $7,950,000  for  payments  to  Fed- 
eral land  banks  on  account  of  reductions  In 
Interest  rate  on  mortgages;  $75,000,000  for 
subscriptions  to  paid-in  surplus  of  Federal 
land  banks. 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June 
12,  1934.  President  autbirlced,  for  8  years, 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  and  to  modify  existing  tariff 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  that  are 
burdening  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Btatee,  and  to  suspend  the  application  of 
such  reduced  rates  as  to  imports  from  coun* 
tries  discriminating  against  American  prod- 
ucts. 

Cummunlesttoni  Act  of  June  It,  1M4, 
Federal  Communications  Commission  creat- 
ed, to  regulate  Interttate  and  foreign  com- 
merce In  oommunlostton  by  wire  and  radio. 

Loans  to  Industries  Act  of  June  It,  lt84. 
Pedsral  rsservs  bsnke  authorised  to  make 
loans  to,  or  purchase  obligations  of,  sstab- 
llshed  industrial  or  commercial  businesses 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  requisite  finan- 
cial assistance  on  a  reasonable  basis  from  the 
ustial  sources.  An  iniiustrial  advisory  com- 
mittee U  esUblUbed  in  each  Federal  reserve 
district,  to  aid  In  carrying  out  the  act.  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  authorized 
to  make  loans  (until  January  31,  1936)  to 
industrial  and  commercial  businesses,  up  to 
$300,000,000  (not  over  $500,000  to  any  one 
borrower),  also  to  farmers'  cooperative  min- 
eral rights,  pools,  mining,  milling,  and  smelt- 
ing Industries,  and  fish  Industry,  and  up  to 
$75,C00.0O0  to  school  dlstricU.  etc.,  for  teach- 
ers' salaries  due  prior  to  June  1,  1934. 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
April  8.  1935.  Appropriated  $4,000,000,000. 
plus  $880,000,000  of  certain  unexpended  bal- 
ances, for  relief  and  work  relief  and  useful 
projects  for  the  relief  of  unemployment;  au- 
thorized the  President  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions as  to  labor  conditions,  Including  wages 
and  hours;  authorized  loans  for  purchase  of 
farms,  etc. 

(Under  authority  of  this  act  the  Presi- 
dent establlahed  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration—later changed  to  Work  Projects 
Administration— which  was  continued  by 
subsequent  yearly  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
priation Acts.  untU  Its  liquidation  was  au- 
thorized by  the  President  December  4.  1943.) 
National  Housing  Act  of  June  37.  1934. 
President  authorized  to  create  a  Federal 
Housing  Administrator,  who  may  insure 
banks,  trust  companies,  personal  finance 
companies,  mortgage  companies,  etc..  against 
losses  in  connection  with  financing  of  alter- 


ations, repairs,  and  ImprovemenU  on  real 
property  to  the  extent  of  30  percent  of  the 
loans  made  for  such  purpoaee  by  any  eligible 
Institution. 

The  act  further  creates  a  Mutual  Mortgag* 
Insurance  Fund,  with  provisions  for  insuring 
mortgages  up  to  $1,000,000,000;  also  a  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
with  a  caplUl  of  $100,000,000.  to  Insure  ac- 
counts of  savings  and  loan,  etc.,  assoclatlona, 
at  a  premliun  of  one -fourth  of  1  percent; 
and  authcriaes  the  establishment  of  natlimal 
mortgage  associations. 

Farm  Moratorium  Act  of  Jxme  38,  1934. 
Farmers  authorized  to  file  petitions  In  bank- 
ruptcy, and  upon  adjudication  to  retain  pas- 
session  of  their  property,  paying  the  ap- 
praised price  In  Installments  over  a  period  of 
6  years,  with  1  percent  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
balances. 

National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  July  t. 
1935.  Provisions  for  the  prevention  of  unfair 
labor  practices  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining;  rights  of  employees  to 
organize,  etc..  specifically  set  forth;  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  established  to 
administer  the  act. 

Motor  Carrier  Act  of  August  9.  1938.  In- 
terstate and  foreign  motor  carriers  placed 
under  regulatory  power  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  Including  p>ower  to  es- 
tablish maximum  hours  of  service  of  em- 
ployees. 

Social  Security  Act  of  August  14,  1938: 
Title  I  provides  for  assistance  to  the  States 
for  payment  of  old-age  pensions  up  to  $80  a 
month. 

Title  n  provides  for  Federal  old-age  pen- 
sions, beginning  in  1943.  up  to  an  lUtlmate 
maximum  of  $85  a  month. 

Title  III  provides  for  assistance  to  the 
Btatee  for  payment  of  unemployment  eom- 
penaation  In  States  which  make  adsqttats 
payments  Into  the  unemploymsnt  trust  fimd 
provided  for  In  TlUe  IX. 

TlUs  IV  provides  for  aselstanes  to  tbs 
States  for  ears  of  dependent  children. 

Title  V  provides  for  Federal  promotion  of 
health  of  mothers  sod  children,  msdisal,  etc.. 
care  for  crippled  ebUdrsn  and  child-welfare 
services;  also  for  eooperatlon  with  the  SUt«s 
and  Hswall  In  extending  vocstlonal  rebabUl- 
tstlon  programs. 

Title  VI  provides  for  assUUnee  to  the  SUtss 
for  malnUinlng  public-health  servlsss. 

TlUe  VII  csubliabes  thf  Soelal  Security 
Board. 

Title  vm  prescribes  taxes  on  employers 
and  employees,  up  to  a  maximum  of  8  per- 
cent. 

Title  IX  prescribes  taxee  on  employers  of 
8  or  more  persons,  with  an  exemption  of  90 
percent  for  contributions  made  to  a  State 
unemployment  trust  fund  and  by  the  State 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unit«d 
SUtes. 

'ntle  X  provides  for  asslsUnce  to  the  BUtes 
for  aid  to  the  blind. 

Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  August  9t. 
1935.  Provisions  for  retirement  of  railway 
employees  and  their  repreeenUtlvea  at  an 
annuity  dependent  on  length  of  service  and 
average  compensation,  with  a  maximum  of 
$130  a  month;  appropriations  from  the 
Treasury  were  authorized,  to  pay  the  an- 
nuities. 

SoU  Coi«ervatlon  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  of  February  89.  1936.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture authorized  to  make  benefit  pay- 
ments up  to  a  total  of  $500,000,000  to  farm- 
ers who  take  land  out  of  production  for  "soil 
conservation"  purposes;  conservation  pro- 
gram to  be  administered  after  1938  by  the 
States,  aided  by  Federal  grants. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  Act  of 
May  30,  1936.  Riu-al  Electrification  Admin- 
istration established,  with  power  to  make 
loans  to  finance  construction  o(  generatatg 
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plants,  distribution  linM.  etc.;  kwna  up  to 
$50,000,000  to  the  Admlnlstrstlon  by  the  B*- 
coxtatmcuon  Finance  Corporation  for  1937 
and  1938  •uthorlaed:  also  approprUtlons  of 
#40.000.000  a  year  for  l»»-4«. 

Jleflciency  ADproprlatlon  Act  of  June  23, 
l8M.  Appropriated  $1,428,000,000  and  unei- 
ptnded  balances  for  relief  and  work  relief, 
M  foUows:  Roads.  M13.2aO.000;  public  bulld- 
taigs.  $150.780000:  parks,  etc..  $156,780,000; 
pubUc  utUlUes.  $171,000,000:  flood  control, 
.etc.,  $138,350,000:  "uhlte  collar  relief",  $85,- 
600  000:  women's  projecta,  $85,500,000;  mis- 
cellaneous, $71,360,000;  National  Youth  Ad- 
mlnlstrstion.  $71  J50,000;  rural  rebablllUUon. 
$85,500,000. 

Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  April  36,  1937. 
Refulatton  of  Interstate  oommerc*  In  bitu- 
minous coal. 

The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tensnt  Act  of 
July  22.  1937.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thoriHd  to  make  loans  to  farmers  (or  acqulsl- 
tloa  o(  farms  snd  for  rehabilitation  and  to 
acquire  submarginal  lands  not  suitable  for 
cultlTatlon;  Farmers'  Home  Corporation  cre- 
ated to  eierclse  powers  delegated  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  the  act. 

Bankruptcy  Act  Revision  Act  of  June  33. 
1088.  General  reTlslon  of  Bankruptcy  Act, 
including  chapters  on  corporate  reorganiza- 
tions, arrangemenu.  wage  earners  plans,  and 
Uaritime  Conunlsslon  liens. 

CItU  Aeronautics  Act  of  June  33.  1988. 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Authority  created,  with 
power  to  purchase  aircraft,  to  eetablUh  and 
operate  landing  areas  and  other  aids  for  air 
navigation,  and  to  regulate  operation  of  car- 
rMrs;  regulations  goTeming  charges  for  trans- 
portation, etc. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  June  28,  1938. 
Establishment  of  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hotirs  in  indxistrles  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce,  with  certain  exceptions;  in- 
tersUU  shipment  of  goods  produced  in  fac- 
torlea.  etc.,  employing  children  under  16 
restricted. 

woax  UBUsr  sis  to  aTAiai 
Joint  reeolutlon  of  February  4.  1939.    Ap- 
propriated $725,000,000  for  relief  and  work 
relief.     (Increased  to  $838,000,000  by  Joint 
xeaolutton  of  April  13,  1939.) 

Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
June  80,  1939.  Appropriated  $1,477,000,000 
for  Work  Projects  Administration;  $100,000,- 
000  for  National  Youth  Administration;  $143,- 
000.000  for  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief; 
$7,000,000  for  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Ad- 
ministration; $1350.000  for  Indian  relief,  etc. 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  (rf 
June  26.  1940.  Appropriated  $975,660,000  for 
Work  Projects  Administration;  $50,000,000  for 
rural  rehablllUtlon  and  relief;  and  $4,000,- 
000  for  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Admin- 
istration. 

BelectlTe  Tminlng  and  Service  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940.  Provision  for  12  months' 
military  service  and  training  for  up  to  900.- 
000  men  between  agee  of  21  and  86.  with 
provision  for  deferring  of  service  on  account 
of  tfeslr  dependents  or  the  essential  character 
of  tkelr  work,  also  for  recognition  of  con- 
sdtBtlous  objections,  to  military  service. 
Makes  provision  for  placing  of  obligatory  or- 
der* with  factories,  etc.,  and  for  taking  over 
those  falling  to  fUl  stich  orders.  Pay  of  en- 
listed men  of  Army  and  Marine  Corpe  in- 
creased: 1918  Moratorium  Act  extended  to 
persons  Induotsd  under  this  act. 

HationaUty  Act  of  October  14.  1940.  Oodlfl- 
«aMMi  of  the  nationality  laws,  with  niunerous 
^pagMc  repeals  of  prior  laws. 

Plist  War  Powers  Act  of  December  18.  1940. 
title  I.  Prssldent  authorised,  during  the 
ptssent  war,  to  redistribute  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  to  report  to  Congress 
as  to  abolishing  any  bureau. 

Lssss-Lend  Act  of  Msrch  11.  1941.  Presi- 
aent  suthorlaed  to  provide  for  manufacture. 
Me,  of  defense  articles  for  disposition  to 


other  countries  "whose  def  mse  the  President 
deems  vital  to  the  defenie  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

Emergency  Relief  Approp  nation  Act  of  Jmy 
1,  1941.  Appropriated  $871  ,000.000  for  Work 
Projects  Administration,  aid  other  sums  for 
Tarlous  administrative  age  ncles. 

Defense  Highway  Act  of  'Jovember  19,  1941. 
Authorization  for  construe  ;ion  of  a  strategic 
network  of  highways  supplemented  by  access 
roads,  off-street  parking,  and  flight  strips  to 
conform  to  routes  deslgnat  Jd  on  the  strategic 
network  of  highways  map  as  revised  to  May 
18.  1941,  and  approved  bj  the  Secretary  of 
War.) 

Emergency  Price  Contrcl  Act  of  January 
30.  1942.  Provides  for  (1)  the  establishment 
of  fair  and  equitable  prlc«s,  (2)  the  regula- 
tion or  prohibition  of  spe<  ulatlve  or  manip- 
ulative practices,  boarding,  etc.,  (3)  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices.  (4)  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  rents  in  defense  i  jeas.  etc. 

Second  War  Powers  Act  of  March  37.  1943. 
Edipowers  the  Interstate  C  ommerce  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  motor  aid  water  carriers; 
provides  for  the  acquisitioi  i  of  property  need- 
ed for  war  purposes:  rela;  es  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  naval  vessels  and    aircraft,  and  re- 
quires priority  to  be  glvei    for  such  acquisi- 
tion and  to  deliveries  und  sr  Army  contracts; 
permiU  Federal  Reserve    lanks  to  purchase 
obligations  of  the  United  1  itates  either  In  the 
open   market   or   directly   from   the   United 
States,  up  to  $8,000,000.0(0:  waives  compli- 
ance with  the  navigation  i  nd  Inspection  laws 
to  the  extent  necessary  In  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  removes  the  prohibit  on  against  requisi- 
tioning machinery  or  eqjlpment  in  actual 
use  In  a  factory:  except  Irom  the  Hatch  Act 
part-time  ofDcers  or  em  pi  jyees  serving  with- 
out compensation,  or  wltli  nominal  compen- 
sation: authorizes  the  manpower  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corpi  to  be  assigned  to 
protect  v^ar  industries.  et<  .;  granU  free  poet- 
age  for  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines;   pro- 
vides for  naturalization  (f  aliens  serving  in 
th9  armed  forces;  author  sjt%  the  acceptance 
of   gifts   for   war   ptirpoi  es;    prescribes   the 
metallic  content  of  S-ces  t  pieces  to  be  one- 
half  silver  and  one-half  copper   (until  De- 
cember 31,  1946);  authoiizes  the  inspection 
of  plants  and  audit  of  t  x»ks  of  contractors 
with   whom   a   defense    contract  has   been 
placed. 

Renegotiation  of  War  C  mtracts  Act  of  April 
38.  1943.  Authorizes  and  directs  that  con- 
tracu  entered  Into  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departmenu  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
contain  provisions  for  (»)  renegotiation  of 
the  contract  price  at  a  tU  ae  when  the  proflU 
can  be  determined  with  i  easonable  certainty, 
and  (b)  recovery  by  the  Government  of  any 
exceesive  profits  determiied  thereby. 

Current  Tax  PaymenU  Act  of  Jxine  9.  1943. 
Provides  for  the  collectlo  a  at  the  source  and 
withholding  of  a  20  perc«  nt  tax  on  wages  and 
salaries. 

Servicemen's  Dependei  ts  Allowance  Act  of 
Jxine  23.  1942.  Provides  monthly  family  al- 
lowances for  dependents  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  fourth  to  seventh  gr  ides  in  the  military 
and  naval  forces.  The  allowance  ranging 
from  $28  to  $60. 

War  Labor  Disputes  A  :t  of  June  28,  1943. 
Commonly  referred  to  as  Jmlth-Connally  Act. 
Mustering  Out  Pay  Aci  of  February  3.  1944. 
Provides  for  mustering  o  Jt  payments  of  $300 
for  persons  who  had  pe  formed  active  serv- 
ice outside  the  continunul  limiu  of  the 
United  States;  $300  for  p  srsons  who  have  per- 
formed active  service  fcr  60  days  or  longer 
within  the  continental  :  imiu  of  the  United 
States:  and  $100  for  peisons  who  have  per- 
formed scttve  service  for  less  than  60  days. 
These  payments  are  li  addition  to  other 
benefits. 

Soldiers'  Vote  Act  of  A  )rU  1.  1944.  Recom- 
mends legislation  to  enible  qualified  voters 
serving  in  the  armed  for<  es  and  the  merchant 
marine  or  in  the  Amei  .can  Red  Cross,  the 
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Society  of  Friends,  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
Service  pilou,  or  the  United  Service  Organ- 
izations, atwched  to  and  serving  with  the 
armed  forces,  to  vote  by  absentee  beUots  In 
any  primary,  special,  or  general  election  in 
their  election  districts  in  time  of  war. 

Provides  for  absentee  voting  by  members 
of  the  armed  forces  overseas  by  Federal  ballot 
only  in  cases  where  the  State  baUot  had  been 
requested  but  not  received  by  October  1. 

Public  Debt  Act  of  June  9.  1944.  Increases 
the  debt  limit  of  the  United  States  to  1260.- 
000.000,000.  ^    ,„^^ 

G.  I.  BUl  of  Rights  Act  of  June  22.  1944. 
Designates  the  act  as  the  "Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944." 

Constitutes  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
an  essential  agency  entitled  to  certain  pri- 
orities second  only  to  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments. The  Administration  shall  pro- 
vide additional  hospital  facilities  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  mutual  use  of  hospitals, 
etc.,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  ($600,000,000 
authorized  for  this  purpose) . 

Prohibits  the  discharge  of  service  men  or 
women  until  a  substantial  part  of  their  final 
pay  Is  ready,  or  If  disabled,  adequate  provi- 
sions have  been  made  for  him  or  her.  State- 
ments as  to  any  disease  or  Injury  shall  not 
be  required  of,  or  used  against  any  person 
In  the  armed  services.  Provides  that  recog- 
nized veterans'  associations  shall  place  rep- 
resentatives at  the  various  discharge  centers 
to  aid  servicemen  about  to  be  discharged,  and 
authorizes  review  boards  of  5  members. 

Amends  the  Veterans'  Regulations  1  (a)  by 
extending  educational  benefits  to  veterans 
who  served  90  days  or  more  in  the  armed 
services  after  September  16,  1940.  Training 
at  approved  institutions  shall  be  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  with  3  years  additional  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year. 
Furnishes  tuition,  laboratory,  and  other  fees 
(not  to  exceed  $800  a  year)  plus  $80  a  month 
for  lodging  and  an  additional  $38  for  de- 
pendent. 

Provides  for  the  guaranty  of  loans  to  vet- 
erans for  the  purchase  of  homes,  farms,  or 
btisiness  property,  such  guaranty  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  per  cent  of  the  loan  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,000.  Interest  on  such  loans  ts 
not  to  exceed  4  percent,  payable  the  first 
year  by  the  Administrator  on  that  portion 
guaranteed.  The  loans  shall  be  payable  In 
full  in  20  ]rear8. 

Creates  within  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  a  Veterans'  Placement  Board 
which  shall  determine  the  policies  of  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service. 

Authorize  a  maximum  of  52  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  up  to  $20  a  week 
within  the  first  2  years  after  discharge. 

Contract  Settlement  Act  of  1944  established 
the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement  with  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President,  and  a 
Contract  Settlement  Advisory  Board  to  be 
composed  of  the  Director,  the  Secretaries  of 
War,  Navy,  and  Treasury,  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration, the  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  facilitate  maximum  war  production, 
to  expedite  reconversion  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, to  Instire  all  contractors  speedy  and 
equitable  final  settlement  of  claims,  to  pro- 
vide Interim  financing  with  uniformity  in 
policies  and  administration  and  to  prevent 
frauds  and  improper  payments. 

Surplus  Property  Act  of  September  1914 
providing  for  s  board  of  three  appointed  by 
the  President  to  dispose  of  surplus  proi>erty 
\mder  conditions  prescribed  In  the  act. 

Reconversion  Act  of  September  1944  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  as  amended 
to  provide  for  a  national  program  fcr  war 
mobilisation  and  reconversion  and  for  other 
purposes. 


The  Pattern  for  National  Sociati$m 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday,  September  20,  1944 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
>luoting  from  an  address  of  Malcolm  Mc- 
Dermott,  a  prominent  southern  educator. 
which  shows  the  step-by-step  plan  to 
socialize  the  economy  of  our  country  and 
regiment  the  people  under  a  so-called 
a  11- wise  and  indispensable  leader.  I  hope 
the  people  of  our  country  will  recognize 
the  pattern  before  freedom  is  lost. 

Mr.  McDermott  said  in  part: 

In  order  for  national  socialism  to  work, 
certain  definite  stepe  must  be  taken,  and 
they  are  the  same  for  fascism;  they  differ 
in  name  only. 

They  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  people  must  be  made  to  feel  their 
utter  helplessness  and  their  inability  to  solve 
their  own  problems.  While  In  this  state  of 
mind  there  is  held  up  before  them  a  benign 
and  all-wise  leader  to  whom  they  must  look 
for  the  cure  of  all  their  ills.  This  state  of 
mind  Is  most  readily  developed  In  a  time 
of  economic  stress  or  national  disaster. 

2.  The  principle  of  local  self-government 
must  be  wiped  out,  so  that  this  leader  or 
group  In  control  can  have  all  political  power 
readUy  at  hand. 

3.  The  centralised  government  while  ap- 
pearing In  form  to  represent  the  people  must 
dutifully  register  the  will  of  the  leader  or 
group  in  control. 

4.  Constitutional  guaranties  must  be  swept 
aside.  This  is  accomplished  in  part  by  ridi- 
culing them  as  outmoded  and  as  obstructions 
to  progress. 

8.  Public  faith  In  the  legal  profession  and 
respect  for  the  courts  must  be  undermined. 
Let  me  pause  to  say  that  these  various  steps 
as  thus  enumerated  are  not  necessarily  un- 
dertaken In  the  order  in  which  they  are 
here  listed.  In  fact,  the  subordination  of 
the  lawyers  and  of  the  courts  is  likely  to  be 
one  of  the  early  stepe  taken  by  those  inter- 
ested in  setting  up  a  national  socialistic 
regime. 

6.  The  law-making  body  must  be  Intimi- 
dated and  from  time  to  time  rebuked,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  development  of  public  confi- 
dence therein. 

7.  Economically,  the  people  mtMt  be  kept 
ground  down  by  high  taxes  which  under  one 
pretext  or  another  they  are  caUed  up>on  to 
pay.  Thus  they  are  brought  to  a  common 
level,  and  all  income  above  a  meager  living 
Is  taken  from  them.  In  this  manner  eco- 
nomic Independence  U  kept  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  citizen  is  forced  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  government  that  controls 
him.  CaplUl  and  credit  are  thus  completely 
within  the  control  of  government. 

8.  A  great  public  debt  must  be  built  up  so 
that  citizens  can  never  escape  Its  burdens. 
This  makes  government  the  virtual  receiver 
for  the  entire  nation, 

9.  A  general  distrust  of  private  business  and 
industry  must  be  kept  alive  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  not  begin  to  rely  upon  lU  own  re- 
sources. 

10.  Governmental  bureaus  are  set  up  to 
control  practically  every  phase  of  the  clti- 
sen's  life.  These  bureaus  issue  directives 
without  number,  but  all  under  authority  of 
the  leader  to  whom  they  are  immediately 
responsible.  It  is  a  Qovernment  of  men  and 
not  of  laws. 


11.  The  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation  Is  taken  under  control,  to  the  end 
that  all  may  at  an  early  age  be  Inoculated 
with  a  spirit  of  submission  to  the  system  and 
of  reverence  for  the  benevolent  leader. 

12.  To  supplement  and  fortify  aU  of  the 
foregoing  there  is  kept  flowing  a  steady 
stream  of  governmental  propaganda  de- 
signed to  extol  all  that  bow  the  knee,  and 
to  vilify  those  who  dare  raise  a  voice  of 
dissent. 


Dewey  Keeps  the  OffentiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TEN  N  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINQS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1944: 

DCWET  KEEPS  THE  OrPKNSIVS 

Governor  Dewey  is  showing  skill  as  a  po- 
litical campaigner  who  can  take  the  offense 
and  keep  It. 

The  New  Dealers  were  still  sputtering  de- 
nials to  his  charge  that  they  fear  the  prob- 
lems of  peace  and  demobilization,  when  he 
let  go  his  haymaker  indicating  the  "planned 
confusion"  of  their  labor  policies.  And  be- 
fore they  could  think  up  the  answers  to  that 
one,  he  hit  again  by  challenging  the  Indls- 
pensabllity  of  one  man,  which  the  New  Deal- 
ers themselves  have  chosen  as  the  campaign's 
primary  Issue.        ^ 

Mr.  Dewey  used  the  words  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's running  mate.  Mr.  Truman:  "The  very 
future  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  depends  upon  his  reelection  in  No- 
vember." 

And  how.  asked  Mr.  Dewey,  is  a  fourth  term 
indispensable   to  that? 

The  first  essential  to  peace  and  prosperity, 
he  said,  is  unity  in  our  Government  and 
unity  and  strength  among  our  people.  But 
the  record  shows  12  years  of  "setting  group 
against  group,  race  against  race,  and  class 
against  class,"  labor  against  employer  and 
labor  against  labor;  and  12  years  of  quarrel- 
ing and  bickering  among  the  high-up  New 
Deal   administrators. 

"An  administration  which  cannot  unite  its 
own  house  even  in  war  can  never  unite  the 
nation  for  the  tremendous  peace  tasks  ahead 

of  us." 

A  second  essential  to  peace  and  prosperity 
is  "Joint,  harmonious  action  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  Is  a  fovirth 
term  Indispensable  to  that?"  Not  on  the 
record  of  12  years  of  trying  to  bring  Con- 
gress into  popular  disrepute,  12  years  of  "ex- 
ecutive arrogance  toward  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people."  For,  said  Mr. 
Dewey.  "As  a  result  no  bill  which  this  ad- 
ministration can  propose  to  Oongreas  to  todsy 
received  with  anything  less  than  suspi- 
cion.   •     •     • 

"My  opponent  has  demonstrated  that  he 
cannot  work  with  the  present  Democratic 
Congress.  How  in  the  name  of  the  future 
of  our  country  can  he  be  expected  to  get 
along  with  the  Republican  Congress  which 
will  be  elected  thta  faU?" 

A  third  essential  Is  "a  strong  and  vigorous 
America,  with  Jobs  for  aU.  Is  a  fourth  term 
Indispensable  to  that?"  Not  on  the  record 
of  an  administration  which,  after  spend- 
ing  $58,000,000,000   through   7  peace   years, 


stiU  had  10.000.000  unemployed  "—and  "ws 
had  to  have  a  war  to  get  Jobs." 

We  ve  a  hunch  the  New  Dealers  wlU  talk 
less  about  the  indiupensable  man  from  here 
on  to  November  7.  They're  going  to  be  ptstty 
busy  Just  ducking  I'om  Dewey's  punches. 


A  Donocratk  Declaration  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  njJMOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVIB 

Wednesday.  September  20,  1944 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  Sjptember 
9  appears  a  message  which,  it  is  stated, 
has  been  signed  and  endorsed  by  thou- 
sands of  southern  Democrats,  and  is  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  the  Democrats  of 
America.  It  is  a  message  which  should 
be  read  by  every  American. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  desire  to 
have  this  declaration  printed  In  the 
Record, 

To   THE    DEMOCasTS    OT    AmXEICA 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  declaration 
which  has  been  signed  and  endorsed  by  thou- 
sands of  southern  Democrats  and  U  respect- 
fully submitted  by  lu  to  the  DemocraU  of 
America. 

We  invite  you  to  Join  hands  with  us  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
principles  for   which  It  stands. 

A    DSMOCBATIC    DECtASATlON     OF    IWDEPEHDENCS 

When.  In  the  course  of  human  evenu.  it 
becomes  neoeesary  for  a  people  to  dlasotve  the 
bonds  which  have  connected  them  with  a 
poUtical  party,  and  to  assume  their  rightful 
place  among  free  and  independent  men,  a 
decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  their  coun- 
trymen requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
catisea  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  reatfirm  our  allegiance  and  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  Jefferson  and  Jacksonian 
democracy  in  which  we  and  our  fathers  bave 
alwayn  believed.  Among  these  principles  are : 
(1)  The  right  of  each  State  to  work  out 
Its  economic,  social,  and  political  destiny  as 
an  Integral  and  Inseparable  part  of  the  Union 
without  interference  and  control  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs  by  the  Federal  Government; 
and  (2)  the  preservation  of  otir  democratic 
institution  and  traditions  and  the  freedoms 
gtiaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  BUI  of 
Rights. 

We  have  always  sought  to  uphold  and  main- 
Uln  these  principles  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Democrstic  Party,  but  when- 
ever any  party  or  group  of  men.  by  what- 
ever name,  become  destructive  of  theee  ends, 
and  by  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions show  an  intent  to  destroy  them.  It  is 
our  right  and  our  duty  to  throw  off  such  men 
or  party  In  order  that  we  may  preserve  our 
principles  snd  our  faith. 

In  recent  years  a  group  of  men  who  form- 
erly called  themselves  Democrats.  Republi- 
cans. Socialists,  and  CommunlsU  have  com- 
bined together  tinder  the  name  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  have  betrayed  the  time 
honored  and  beloved  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  party  and,  now  calling  them- 
selves New  Dealers,  have  shown  a  direct  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
the  States  and  the  lives  of  the  people. 

To  prove  thU,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1.  Tb*  Wtw  OMI  HM  dertroyed  th«  eoiwU- 
tutlonal  dlTl«km  of  power  In  the  Federal 
OoTcrmnent  designed  to  tafegtuird  the  Uber- 
UM  of  the  people  and  bM  attempted  to  place 
aU  legUlatlTe,  Judicial,  and  executlTe  powers 
undw  the  control  ol  tbe  President.  To  this 
end  the  New  Deal  has  sought  to  ridicule.  In- 
timidate and  rebuke  Oi,wyiw  and  the  cotiru. 
and  destroy  public  confldsBCS  In  those  insti- 
tutions: It  has  charged  the  elected  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  American  people  with  fraud 
and  deceit,  and  has  dslsgated  the  law  making 
powers  of  Congress  to  the  President:  It  has 
created  a  vast  system  of  bureaus,  depart- 
manta,  and  commissions  to  control  every 
phut  of  the  citizen's  life,  and  sent  hither 
cwannfe  of  oiBcers  to  harass  our  people:  It 
laataes  iiiitlsss  rules,  regulations,  and  dlrec- 
tlvaa  containing  severe  penalties  of  fines  and 
Imprlaonment.  all  under  authority  of  the 
pTMldent.  but  without  the  sanction  of  our 
RapfMentatlves  In  Congress  and  without  the 
right  of  apptal  to  the  courta— a  right  guar- 
anteed to  the  people,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only:  it  has  endeavored  to  destroy 
tba  indapandence  of  the  courts,  snd  thereby 
r«DOf«  the  last  bulwark  of  American  Ubarty; 
It  bas  appointed  a  aajBrity  of  the  )udges  so 
thai  thsir  (iumitm  uem  Moerd  with  the 
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•  iTMluiuu  lung  •tiioe  rMipilMi  if  •  prtii* 
ilpit  o(  llM  OaiMgrtiM  Ht%f  xprtifd  In 
IMi*  words  I  "W«  daslars  It  M  b«  tiM  im- 
vrtMitt  low  of  tbis  HipMMli,  nnMlMK 
bf  OUMOM  and  usage  of  tOO  fMun,  OMi 
aoaotteoad  by  the  saampis  of  the  graataat 
and  wiMot  of  those  who  founded  and  hava 
malntalnad  our  Oovarnment.  that  do  man 
BhaU  ba  eligible  for  a  third  term  of  tha 
PrastdanUal  odtea":  a  tradition  of  which  Jef- 
fOraon  wrote:  "That  should  a  President  con- 
sent to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third  election.  I 
trust  ha  would  be  rejected  on  this  demon- 
stration of  ambitious  views. " 

And  now  Pranklln  Delano  Rooeevelt.  with 
the  power  and  patronage  amassed  during 
three  terms  in  oflBce.  has  prevented  the  rise 
to  prominence  of  men  within  the  Democratic 
Party  who  might  Imperil  his  leadership,  has 
made  himself  the  Indispensable  man  of  the 
Mew  Deal,  and  has  procured  from  a  controlled 


and  twasert  Oonvantlon  tb »  nomination  for  a 
fourth  term— twice  as  lo  ig  as  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Jackson.  WUson  or  any  other  Pres- 
ident has  served.  Is  tie  emergency  now 
twice  as  great  as  any  thi  t  other  Presidents 
hare  faced?  Does  Rooa<velt  require  more 
time  to  accomplish  his  p  irpoee  than  Wash- 
ington required  to  fouad  the  Republic? 
Only  If  he  intends  to  des  roy  aU  that  Waah- 
tngton  achieved.  Only  U  he  would  reestab- 
lish a  monarchy  on  our  ihores,  and  reforge 
chains  of  tirranny  about  our  necks. 

And  the  President,  wto  wears  the  cloak 
of  the  Democratic  Part] .  professes  loyalty 
only  to  those  men  who  e  ipouse  the  strange 
and  foreign  doctrines  of  the  New  Deal.  He 
has  attempted  to  purge  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  Party  men  who  opposed  his 
will:  he  has  placed  In  posi  tlons  of  power  men 
of  other  parties  who  sup  port  his  views:  he 
would  mske  all  men  and  all  parties  subser- 
vient to  the  principles  of  1  he  New  Deal  .  Must 
not  we  as  believers  in  Dtnocracy  also  plaoa 
our  principles  above  part  '  labeU  If  we  r/otdd 
malnuin  our  intallecttu  1  honesty  and  otur 
self-rsapset  as  free  and  i  Mlapendent  men? 

Ws  Democrats  of  Um  loutb  have  beon 
fUadfMt  and  loyal  In  ou  political  faith  and 
in  our  alleflanea  to  thi  Domoeratio  Party. 
ll^ctlnn  after  flrrtlnn,  f  w  loUth  has  ft|U« 
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Jmm  iMn  M/   Tiifl 

.«Md     ■■  —•*-•«  r* —  — 
fiHMi^nrw  iwwe?  I 

jarvs  thf  mma 

il|^^M  l»t  whioM  II  aii^n 


OatffMW  l«  ')ww  gi 

^.  .„ M  Plaw  »»ssl  »"  Pff» 

wrvs  tfif  i^moaratla    arlf  tM  Hit  |Kill' 


Ws,  iMrsfnrs,  a#  Dai  loafaM,  Hfm  )il  IM 
raiiH  (H  (Hir  faihara,  tfo,  In  ma  naiM  af  M» 
Itmn.  wbo  "awwra  u|n  »  IM  Altar  nt  eM 
;at«ffiai  Hoiiititff  w*  a«i  ffUm  of  trmnhf 
^•r  tM  Rtlfitf  of  iwaii,"  olamnty  jMiwuh  an4 
tfaatart  HhH  wa  ara,  and  of  rldlil  uughi  lo  bt, 
frH  aM  indapofMlani  i  am  IMI  wa  are  an* 
aiMtad  from  all  mHIIIi  it  aminaoitons  wiih 
llM  Nsw  Deal  sttd  ll«  fo  irih'lorm  aandulato, 
rranmin  Datano  ||oaaa«  >H,  and  that,  as  frs« 
and  indspandsnt  man,  wa  shall  j<Hn  hsiida 
with  all  man  of  iiha  ( iim,  wHhotit  ragard 
to  party  aAiistinna,  lo  irmtn*  and  raaaiab* 
Itsh  damoaraay  m  hm»r  n, 


tTakti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  1'.  JENSEN 

or  loivA 

IN  THB  HOOBK  OP  I  XPRB8SNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sepi  ember  20, 1944 


Mr.    JENSEN.    Mi 


leave  to  extend  my  r  marks  In  the  Ric- 
<Hu>,  I  include  the  folic  wing  excerpts  from 


an  article  by  Lou  Gardner,  of  Des  Moines, 

Iowa:  _ 

Has  What  It  Takis 

(By  Lou  Gardner) 
Tom  Dewey  has  what  it  takes  to  campaign 
for  the  Presidency.  He  has  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  sound,  level-headed  Chief  Executive. 
During  a  crowded  few  hours  In  Des  Moines 
he  demonstrated  to  lowans  that  he  Is  of 
presidential  size.  WhUe  here  he  met  leading 
Republican  workers  and  Iowa  citizens  in 
general,  from  all  over  the  State.  .  He  greeted 
over  four  to  five  thousand  from  the  rear  of 
a  train  coach.  He  drove  through  lines  of 
several  thousand  who  thronged  the  walks 
on  his  way  to  a  hotel.  There  he  plunged 
Into  a  full,  busy  day  of  conferences.  In  these 
he  met  many  groups — farmers,  representa- 
tives of  labor.  Negro  delegations,  small  busl- 
nesnnen.  industrialists,  editors  and  publish- 
ers, and  the  general  rank  and  file  of  Iowa 
voian. 

auoo  ravoBABLt  ntmaaioir 

Tss,  Dewey  baa  what  It  takes.    Ha  has  a 

woadarful  speaking  voice,  and  an  engaging 
manner.  He  has  a  striking  personality.  Ha 
(alfly  bubbles  with  enthusiasm,  quiet  as* 
■uranof,  friendly  and  dignined  haartinasa, 
fair  and  opan  manner,  and  alaar*cut,  dafinl** 
Idaaa.  Tom  Oaway  oomaaaas  frankness.  Ha 
haa  Iha  olaar<hs«dsd  rsparlty  t«  rsasim,  Ma 
la  Vlgornus,  lis  Is  alsrt  Mi>  Has  lifHlits,  aiti 
a  touad  t9§ftu  ul  menial  aapaeiiy,  Ma  ta 
poiaaisail  »l  iHa  faaully  of  aftnvaytiHi  his  put» 
ptMs*  siiil  ^ssRMiiJtia  III  iitHsra  turn  Dtwey 
ImprtiMMd  ili'Ms  wiu)  mol  Him  In  a  itafraa 
iihM\  sshi  Ihvm  awsy  iHtn5d«iil  ihsl  M  M 
atiuilad  iH  itisir  aum>t\  in  aiidiiii  bttriMMs 
tufi  MifialiHg.  wMtf,  ihd  Iha  iMMUlii 
IHIMW  hf  rfif(alHriHI|i  ari«iiMi  l»|f  Itttfll 

tfflH  t(fH»l«PMS 


Speaker,    under 


llfUNilON  or  HMMAIIM8 

HON,  JOHN  TAUR 

IN  TMI  NMW  Of  MM^'KIMIIIMTATIVM 

W9ilH0»0§y,  i0pt0mi*(tr  10,  t»44 

Iff,  TABM.  Mr,  tlMAltar,  un4«f 
lM¥d  to  oNUrut  my  yoiii«it«  in  th«  Rn* 

iHii.  I  tn«Ma  ihf  foUewiiiif  urtlfla  ^ 
Oould  UnM\i\  from  tht  WaahmMtoi} 
Ivfniiti  lur  of  tdptdmbor  If,  1944  i 

TNa  NiMTM'At.   MM4> 

(If  Oottid  Unaelni 

tlio  Diwty«tfialisf  aampsign  la  laltlnf 
HHdor  DaMMwratia  skins  Th*  fi  (i>m  la  at* 
PtMy  afldani  in  spseohss  artd  •tsiamsnta 
■ada  by  a4mlnlalrallnn  amihssmsn,  pariiru* 
larif  liy  Nouaa  majority  laader  MoOoanseii, 
•aoratary  of  tha  Intarlor  lakaa,  and  Chairman 
Rannagan  of  tha  Domoaratla  national  Com* 
mittaa.  Ohargss  that  Mr.  Dawey  and  Mr, 
■rteker  have  been  bitting  below  the  belt, 
have  rolled  off  their  tongues.  It  la  eirldent 
that  the  blows,  whether  sbove  or  below  tha 
belt,  have  found  their  mark. 

What  promises  to  be  tha  most  telling  catch- 
word of  the  Republican  campaign  Is  "Clear 
everything  with  Sidney."  It  Is  one  of  thote 
things  that  stick — and  no  amount  of  denials 
will  ever  eradicate  It.  Mr.  Hannegan  denies 
that  the  President  ever  used  such  an  ex- 
pression when  talking  with  him.  But 
whether  that  language  was  used  or  not,  It  Is 
the  common  belief  that  It  expresses  an  actual 
situation — a  situation  In  which  the  Demo- 
cratic national  organization  Is  leaning  heavily 
on  Sidney  Hillman  and  his  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee  to  put  the  fourth-term 
election  serosa.    Ho  one  denies  this  la  a  fact. 
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The  phrase  was  first  used  to  picture  what 
happened  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, when  the  struggle  was  over  the  nom- 
ination of  a  running  mate  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  Hlllman  snd  the  C.  I.  O.  were  all  out  for 
Vice  President  Wallacx.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  decided  to  ditch  Wallace. 
Mr.  Hlllman's  O.  K.  on  the  Truman  nomi- 
nation was  necessary,  however,  and  it  was 
obtained.  Also  Mr.  Hlllman  is  credited  with 
having  ditched  the  Vice  Presidential  aspira- 
tion of  War  Mobilization  Director  Byrnes,  and 
probably  those  of  Senator  Babklxt,  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  coiunuTence  of  the  President. 
Governor  Brlcker,  of  Ohio,  In  his  speech  In 
Indiana,  stuck  the  knife  In. 

It  is  painful  for  the  Democrats  to  have  the 
Hlllman  label  tied  so  securely  to  them  with 
the  emphasis  on  Hlllman  domination  of  the 
party.  They  cannot  repudiate  Mr.  Hlllman 
and  they  have  to  take  It.  The  Democrats 
relish  even  less  the  Republlcsn  charge  that 
their  ticket  this  year  Is  the  Roosevelt-HlU- 
man-Browder  ticket. 

Next  to  these  charges  of  C.  I.  O.  and  com- 
munlitlc  Influence  in  the  Roosevelt  cam- 
paign, the  Democrats  are  mont  incensed  over 
the  repeated  Republlcsn  criticisms  that  Mr. 
Rmisevelt  Is  using  his  Commander  in  Chief 
trips— to  Hawaii  and  Quabto-^for  poiitioat 
pufposas. 

Oevarnor  Dtway.  during  tha  aotirsa  of  hli 
epanlni  apanh  In  Philaiiatptila,  rafarrad  to 
a  atatamani  atlrihutad  lo  Oanaral  Naratiay, 
hMMl  (If  Ihs  sstsciivs  •sryir>s.  iIin)  Utsy  fti\\\n 
Map  Ihs  Misii  IH  (hs  Amtr  a«  ''liMtdy  fttf  a 
tima  arisr  hnsMlllIss  as  in  sal  tiji  s  Mviiisn 
OffaMiaaiiMii  lu  Mta  !•»»  thfm  sfisr  iHtir  an 
ttttiaisiai  gilt,  Mr.  Oaway  «iris*i  t\»'»i\f  Aa* 
nKiiiiiinaUHH  and  n  ruiurH  ul  iHsm  msn  t« 
tiUn   'ii(s  NHMiiMiKtMfiHfi  •iippMrtari  ruMfftad 

liNi   Hts  Wnr  t>ct«Nr«Hts»i^  HMl  Maila^  lui\ 

»INI|«  f"f  HHl^it  M»>H)Hl4lllMMMI,iVt  WIIH  (Ha 

|IMiifli<iiM''M  iftui  Ihs  mxH  tfum  ns  km  Ih 


I 


fhH  !•  M^IHg  IH  Haf<iH« 


tS  t'HihU   I  I   IHl 

vm  (hks  fifsr  wi 

MtS     h*iimihtiH     t'fMMl'HiNi     MMMlda^f 
1,1...  .lut-.l  ^iift  M  iMHHH  Iha  hM  tititip<f9ht 

ti.«f»-F„*„»tvs#  h»  mmH  that  ««w  wwfff 
MwAf  ttM*f  >•  "hM  lMi«|af  a  f^mmi  thfaat"  It 
wmd  mm  mtmm»  i«  »»••»•  gM»Mr  «•• 
«f  M»f  ArthMf'i  mmi^y  mt"''!*  r*  haa  mn 
a  sarlMW*  atthjaat  §1  mimmjMMm\f 
IM  Iha  itataa  tlMt  Pofdar  ill«  PMflM,MaM, 
mm  m  Mwinlatrathm  wa*  wU*  Im  mi 
tMitm  m»9§  man  and  auppiiss  to  sid  in  iHa 


WW  Olf  i^apan  Witsu  Issi  wi»»isr  hiuI  ssrly 
ipfini  tha  nama  »l  MsfiAfiliur  wst  im  Intw 
ward  rur  tHs  Praaldantlal  iwmilnaiiiiM,  mnuf 
ralliad  to  his  support 

Last,  Mil  Uf  iiu  maaiM  laasi,  Iha  Damooraila 
W»  fsatlhg  (Its  ('hsrgs  ih"!  Mis  htg niy  po« 
.illlaal  maahihs*  and  ihsir  hoMss  srs,  with 
Hlllman,  tha  mainstay*  uf  ihs  n«HMavall 
aampalgn.  What  tha  flaw  Daalsr*  ws  lit  tha 
ptMria  Id  haliav*  I*  that  the  grssi  ms*«  ul  lUa 
UMM  man  and  woman  wi*h  to  (umiinua  Ut. 
Ill  lit  omo*  (or  •iMHhar  4  ysari, 


Tba  Preiptrity  of  tht  Ftrmtr  Ii  EiuBtitl 
to  National  Proiptritj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
personally  and  keenly  interested  in  farm- 
ing, and  having  experienced  that   the 


promises  of  the  War  Pood  Administra- 
tion and  the  W.  P.  B.  are  always  better 
than  their  performance,  I  contacted  both 
of  these  bureaus  yesterday  to  inquire 
what  are  the  prospects  for  more  farm 
machinery  for  1945.  I  must  say  to  you 
Members  of  Congress  I  was.  and  am.  dis- 
appointed in  the  information  I  was  given. 
You  will  recall  a  large  group  of  us  Mem- 
bers interested  in  agriculture  .summoned 
the  heads  of  these  various  organizations 
into  a  conference  early  in  1943.  urging 
that  more  machinery  must  be  allotted 
for  the  farmers  for  1944.  They  made 
promises  then  that  fell  far  short  of  per- 
formance and  I  sought  to  gain  informa- 
tion now  for  1945. 

Naturally  I  had  assumed  that  with  the 
war  machine  more  nearly  built  to  com- 
pletion, that  more  material  could  be  al- 
lotted and  that  these  agencies  contem- 
plated a  more  extended  program  for  1945 
than  was  charted  for  1944.  I  reasoned 
that  the  constant  and  increased  wearing 
out  of  old  machinery  at  an  aceolorated 
rate  due  to  age  and  wear  that  greaUr 
production  would  be  nrhpduled.  1  inu*t 
report  to  you  that  they  inform  ma  they 
do  not  intend  to  tncreaae  the  volume  of 
miehtnery  for  104 A  over  1944,  1  do  not 
liMVP  I  lie  (Itrip  III  raacarfh  farlllly  to  da- 
lermihe  the  iipraaally  or  eorrfpl  naaii  of 
ihdir  pecttioiii  iKtwavar,  I  believe  Ihoao 
OnnirMiimfn  wim  tiNiih'UlNily  inleriil 
Dieltiaelva*  Ih  Ilia  fitiitii'i  Nftd  finHl  pro* 
dUHIoh  *Mniild  iHHil  I  heir  eltiiM*,  ferri>l 
ftui  Iha  fdi'l*,  nmH  I»'I  )i»  •«••  what.  If  dny* 
IhlhM,  wa  I'Nfi  (In  Ml 

Mr  ilpcdiii'i'-  M"hi  wtf  iiifMrmiiiwn  i 


iHMiiHf r  * 

I'MMVlfll     fll#     pfhd 


HNl.  MM  tflA' 


liNfhtlflheNJixiM 

HihiHimi,   dhil  „  . ,  ..  ., 

iIiimmmIi  im  mmi\t>^im  utit  hhI  mv 

ftWdta  Hi  Ilia  d<>Ha>it(  DhHHMd  »(  hm 
Mdf'liiMaiy 

Mr  *M«hM  Mm*  were  numtmA  wlian  f  Mm 
fhtmed  lli«'Ml  IhMl  dhiliiM  I  lie  MMi  * 
miMitlia  I  Umi  heaM«<d  >m  hit'  rmiM  it  N»n« 
plow.  It  wmiwre  epfiMMMr,  »'»<yL]S?ft'i 

dedler  In  niy  town  auoh  turn  Implo' 
muni*.  They  eNuraaaad  *urpr(ae  »n4  In* 
diodted  It  niu«t  R«  nn  iMilnted  ckmi,  U 
wa*.  I  w»a  iMdaled  from  Mturliid  tht 
mtt'lilnary,  und  Mia  same  laoldllon  loea 
fiir  inany  of  the  farmai*  In  my  oouniy 
ftnd,  I  fftr,  in  my  diNtrliil,  There  ta  alao 
a  dire  ahortaga  of  irurk*  for  farm  uae, 
mftklni  It  mu»i  difn<'iilt  for  the  faimeri 
In  handllni  their  orop  irtnaportatlon 
and  pirtleularly  In  ifttini  their  produce 
and  Ttvtitoeic  to  the  markft.  This  mat- 
ter, I  repeat,  slioutd  have  the  attention 
of  us  Members  who  are  Intereated  In  ac- 
rleulture. 

We  may  find  that  the  Wf  four  farm 
machinery  manufacturing  organization! 
who  were  charged  some  months  ago  with 
controlling  the  allocation  of  material  in 
the  W.  P.  B.  are  withholding  material 
from  the  many  hundred  of  smaller  con- 
cerns who  have  the  facilities  and  man- 
power to  produce  much  needed  machin- 
ery if  they  are  allocated  the  raw  mate- 
rial. 

It  is  imfortunate  in  our  rush  of  work 
here  with  the  many  pressing  problems 
that  make  our  days  far  too  short  that 
many  Members  do  not  have  the  time  to 
give  more  consideration  to  the  farmer 


and*  his  problems.  He  is  a  very  large 
part  of  our  population.  He  represents 
one-fourth  of  our  entire  population. 
There  are  over  30  000.000  people  who  live 
on  the  farms.  They  are  so  busy,  work 
such  long  hours,  that  they  do  not  have 
much  time  to  consult  with  or  advise  their 
Congressman.  They  are  not  organized 
closely  and,  contrary  to  some  news  coU 
umnists  who  pervert  the  truth,  they 
maintain  no  powerful  lobby  here  in 
Washington.  True,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  seeks  to  direct  helpful  legislation, 
but  as  a  press'ore  group  they  do  not  so 
operate  when  it  comes  to  either  insisting 
or  demanding  legislation.  The  farmer  is 
most  important  to  our  economy,  in  that 
he  produces  the  food  for  the  Nation,  and 
if  he  can  be  furnished  with  the  proper 
tools  and  machinery  he  will  do  that  Job 
better  than  any  farmer  In  the  world, 
and  If  he  can  be  given  a  fair  share  of 
our  profits  he  is  the  best  customer  for 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  Na- 
tlon,  helping  to  keep  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry turning  and  in  hrlptng  to  keep 
thp  many  million*  of  laboring  men  em- 
ployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  1  make  this  broad 
Mtntfrntntf  If  you  will  surround  tht 
farmer  wKH  Hmdilioti*  whk'h  will  allow 
him  to  profpei.  tha  wtiola  Nallnti  wilt 
preaper.  Tno  prontteMiy  of  iha  Naimn 
depend*  on  a  iifMspetoii*  airUMiiiure, 
Thi*  iitaifrial  wealin  of  our  enuniry 

Kme*  fMim  mim  (aim*  Nhrl  imii  miNaa, 
I  you  lealina  iimi  new  wealth,  new 
immty  M  inUi  ih*  fintfiflil  •mrie*  and 
velfi*  hf  fm  tiiisiMa**  Mtftifliifi  jmttk  dfti 
(toe*  ^mt*  if'Mt  t^^mmmmm  mtr 
furiMiMji'  iMaMi*    fiteyiMa 

the  MiNrMMfiM/  M«  H  wiiftt  mm  M* 
M^iMNia  uuMmwrn  fur  wrf^m\ 

WbHi    SMie  BdHMndMAi    ISSUMS 

ww^t  wr  aawTPFffff^Tfw  iw»?ii»  w 


HMlMf-     ^-".^- .V 

mm^fv  hgftiHfi  mm  nn  ii«w  wialMi  M 

td§  JWIini  fW¥  990. 
•fftlt  MiMitoit    Tlix  jitnm,  )iy fftiiifs 


Fpaily 
mn 


eiWI^Wy 
•Is  WmKlfll 


MMI,  ifimiM  n«w  wealilt  au4  atiMI  MM* 
ilon  df  prdtf  ufM  MNl  iiwUili  piiiMiid  mm 

ftaUon. 

Ml,  ipulipr,  (t  ta  my  Arm  hettef  and  Ii 
Iff  the  flrill  dMIvlailon  of  auma  of  tha  )mi 
informM  itMIMlllffta  In  iha  Natum  thai 
wa  iiaei  M^  have  •  daprasaiim  In  this 
country,  at  any  time,  If  we  0MI  ate  l«  II 
that  agriculture  operates  at  a  prolli.  A 
study  of  atatlatlca  and  busina**  (rtnda 
from  before  the  oivll  War  to  llM  prtttol 
will  diacloat  that  a  alok,  dtyttttd.  Mid 
unprofitable  farm  altuailen  bde  ltd  tht 
Nation  Into  every  depraaalon.  The  rec- 
ords win  show  that  we  were  led  out  of 
9V9ry  depression  through  the  financial 
recuperation  of  the  farmers  and  agri- 
culture, with  the  one  exception  where  we 
were  led  out  of  this  present  depression 
due  to  the  war  which  came  upon  us.  and 
we  were  led  out  of  it  in  the  unnatural 
way  of  destroying  wealth  and  human  life 
adding  to  our  Government  debt  close  to 
$200,000,000,000.  Our  efforts  in  trying 
to  bring  back  prosperity  from  the  top 
down,  by  priming  the  pump  from  1932 
to  1940.  cost  the  Nation  about  $40,000,- 
000.000  and  had  largely  failed,  leaving 
some  10,000,000  people  unemployed.  Had 
we  begun  at  the  bottom,  instead  of 
the  top  in  a  bold  way.  with  the  farmer. 
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we  would  hare  made  greater  progress  at 
practically  little  Oovemment  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Importance  and  abso- 
hite  necessity  of  keeping  agriculture  and 
the  fanner  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
condition  can  best  be  proven  by  compar- 
ing the  gross  farm  Income  with  the  gross 
national  income  from  1921  to  1943.  This 
ftwipii«^«""  taken  year  by  year,  will  show 
ttHit  II  of  new  money  put  into  cir- 
culation by  farm  production  brings  into 
action  $7  which  is  paid  in  wages  and 
in  processing  the  $1  of  the  farmer's  pro- 
duction. In  other  words,  accurate  sta- 
tistics show,  over  a  period  of  the  past 
24  years,  that  the  total  national  income 
of  the  Nation  averages  about  seven  times 
the  total  gross  national  income  from 
agriculture. 

For  instance.  In  1921  our  gross  national 
Income  from  agriculture  was  $8,900,000,- 
000.  our  gross  national  income  was  about 
seven  times  that  amount  which  was 
$62,300,000,000. 


Qtxm  aKricaitaml 

inconie 

Grow  natioDtl 
imxme 

at--:-"::. 

^^^^-.MB '.V.V.T".'. 

U1.900^t4».0(K) 

n.  900, 000. 000 
«^«a^soQ.ooo 
«,«»vooo.ooo 

a),  000. 000. 000 

i».J)0,000.000 
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You  will  note  how  nearly  the  gross 
iHiyooal  income  averages  about  seven 
tlMM  the  national  Income  of  agricul- 
ture. In  1943.  by  reason  of  rigid  price 
control  on  the  farmer  his  income  was 
held  down  while  industrial  income  and 
wages  were  allowed  through  cost  plus 
and  high  overtime  for  labor  to  gain  about 
$8,000,000,000.  otherwise  If  the  farmer 
bad  been  allowed  the  same  Increase  as 
was  allowed  labor  and  Industry  the  farm- 
ers' Income  would  have  offset  the  $8,000.- 
000.000  which  breaks  the  statistical  rule 
for  1943. 

Today  with  the  national  income  high 
and  the  farmer  prosperous,  labor  is  fully 
employed  and  everyone  who  wants  to 
work  has  a  job.  In  1933  when  the  farm- 
ers' Income  had  sunk  to  $6.400  000.000 
and  the  total  national  income  had  sunk 
to  a  low  of  $44,200,000,000.  over  12.000.- 
000  men  were  out  of  work  and  many  fac- 
tories were  shut  down.  If  you  will  fol- 
low the  statistics  year  by  year  for  the 
past  24  years  you  will  note  that  when 
the  farmer  is  prosperous  labor  is  fully 
employed,  industry  is  humming,  and  we 
have  prosperity  throughout  the  land. 

Ilr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  contention  that 
the  pro^jcrity  of  the  Nation  is  based  upon 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  that 
tbe  most  Important  matter  in  the  post- 
war era  is  to  make  certain  that  the 
farmer  is  given  full  parity  in  prices  for 
his  products.  The  Congress  must  in- 
sure the  farmer  support  prices  for  his 
commodities  that  will  net  him  a  profit 
and  maintain  a  prosperous  agriculture. 
This  can  and  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
keep  the  industrial  plants  of  the  Nation 
busy  and  keep  our  millions  of  working 
men  employed  at  a  high  level  of  wages. 
The  farmer,  the  industrialist,  and  the 
working  man  must  be  kept  on  a  high 


level  of  production  on  t  le  farm  and  pro- 
duction in  the  plants  at  d  at  a  high  level 
of  wages  against  which  t  ixes  can  be  levied 
to  support  Oovemment  bonds,  to  pay 
the  ninning  expenses  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  with  a  few  billions  1(  ift  over  each  year 
for  the  purpose  of  redu  :ing  the  national 
debt. 

The  Oovemment  cai    lend  a  tremen- 
dous aid  to  the  farmer,  he  laboring  man, 
and  the  business  man    hrough  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  which  ^cill  be  necessary 
all  along  the  line  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  present  tax  load  in  peacetimes  is 
unthinkable    and    wil     bankrupt    the 
Nation.    The  Govemm»nt  must  at  long 
last  get  back  to  a  philoj  ophy  of  attempt- 
ing to  balance  the  Budj  et  and  pay  as  we 
go.    We  cannot  maint  lin  our  financial 
solvency  by  increasing   he  national  debt. 
It  must  be  drastically  n  duced.   The  Gov- 
ernment  that   now   hi^   over  3,000,000 
Federal  pay-rollers  and  has  kept  hun- 
dreds of  them  on  the  ps  y  roll  for  political 
purposes  must   get   ri  1   of   them.    The 
hundreds  of  overlappii  ig  bureaus  which 
have  confused  the  peop  e  and  squandered 
billions  of  dollars  of  th  ir  money  must  be 
abolished.    You  cannot  reduce  taxes  un- 
less you  reduce  goverimental  expense. 
Our    Oovemment    del  t    within    a    few 
months  may  approac:  i  $250,000,000,000. 
When  you  stop   to  consider  that   the 
total  value  of  all  of  the  land  and  personal 
property  in  the  Unltd  States  is  only 
about  $330,000,000,000  you  can  begin  to 
undersUnd  that  it  Is    ime  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen.    In  feet,  it  vas  time  to  do  this 
years  ago,  yet  through  extravagance  and 
waste  the  national  di  bt  kept  climbing 
until  we  were  Involve  1  in  the  war  and 
with  this  added  expens  e  it  has  reached  a 
peak  that  is  incompi  ehensible  by  the 
mind  of  man. 

No  group  of  citizens  have  patiently 
stood  on  their  own  fee  ;  and  fought  their 
way  through  from  the  depres.sion  days  to 
the  present  time  wi  h  more  courage, 
and  none  has  worke  I  as  many  hours 
for  the  low  income  a;  has  the  farmer. 
All  over  this  Nation  luring  the  past  2 
years  children  on  the  :  arm  from  12  years 
of  age  up  have  driven  tractors  and 
power-driven  machine  ry  and  have  done 
as  nearly  as  they  coiild  a  man's  work. 
Farm  women  have  tJken  care  of  their 
household  duties  and  have  joined  their 
husbands  in  the  fleldi  through  the  long 
hours  and  the  heat  of  Jie  day  to  produce 
food  to  keep  the  civil  an  economy  going 
and  to  win  the  war  No  farmer  has 
slowed  down  or  struci  for  high  wages  of 
the  25.000,000  of  them  living  in  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  add  ition  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxes  which  w  11  help  the  farmer 
and  everyone,  the  Go\  emment  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  Congress  must  help  to 
guard  his  interest  because  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation  s  bound  up  in  his 
success.  The  greatej  t  menace  to  the 
farmer  today  is  the  t  lovement  which  is 
on  in  the  campaign  1  kI  by  Sidney  Hill- 
man  of  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  whose  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment is  supportec  by  such  Commu- 
nists as  Earl  Browd  ir,  Harry  Bridges, 
and  the  radical  lab<ir  element  of  the 
Nation.    This  selfish  i  roup  wants  to  keep 


down  the  prices  of  farm  products  in 
order  to  keep  their  living  expenses  down, 
yet  at  the  same  time  they  exert  every 
effort  on  the  Congress  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  continuously  boost  the 
salary  or  wage  level  of  their  group.  As 
proof  of  this  I  want  to  show  what  is  the 
atUtude  of  the  C.  I.  O.  toward  the  dairy 
farmers  of  the  Nation  who  contribute 
about  25  percent  of  the  volume  of  farm 
products  for  the  Nation. 

Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  testi- 
fied before  a  congressional  committee  on 
June  21.  1943,  that  "oleo  has  a  greater 
food  value  than  butter."  He  testified, 
"The  price  of  butter  should  be  rolled 
back  to  25  cents  per  pound.  The  coun- 
try would  be  better  off  if  we  had  stopped 
producing  butter  altogether." 

As  further  proof  let  me  quote  from 
J.  Franklin  who  is  part  and  parcel  of 
this  same  combination  who  recently 
wrote  a  book  in  which  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

The  farmer  has  arrogated  to  hinuelf  all 
virtue  and  all  knowledge.  He  haa  voted 
against  progress  and  civilization,  against  the 
city,  against  science,  against  art.  He  has  ex- 
hausted our  soUs.  as  he  has  exhausted  our 
Treaatjry  when  given  half  a  chance.  Sooner 
or  later  we  shall  discover,  as  the  Roman 
Church  discovered,  as  England  discovered,  as 
Soviet  Russia  discovered,  that  the  pagan,  the 
land  proprietor,  the  Kulak,  Is  simply  so  much 
mud  on  the  paths  of  progress  and  must  be 
swept  aside  If  society  Is  to  advance.  The 
American  farmer  as  a  political  tnitltutlon  U 
a  danger  to  our  civilisation. 

My  farmer  friends,  ponder  his  words 
and  go  into  action.  This  is  your  fight 
if  you  have  ever  faced  one. 

Every  farmer  and  every  man  who  milks 
a  cow  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  headed  by 
Sidney  Hillman,  of  New  York  City. 

They  were  the  same  crowd  that  wanted 
to  keep  the  prices  of  farm  products  down 
in  the  market  place  and  yet  insisted  on 
a  consumers'  subsidy  which  was  opposed 
by  the  farmers  and  the  farm  leaders  of 
the  Nation.  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
gang  in  this  national  campaign  are  seek- 
ing to  drive  out  of  Congress  practically 
every  friend  of  the  farmer  and  every 
Representative  they  cannot  influence  or 
control.  Fortimately  it  appears  that  the 
fanners  pretty  generally  understand  that 
the  radical  element  of  this  country  is  at- 
tempting to  take  over  control  of  the 
Government  by  electing  men  to  Congress 
who  will  do  their  bidding  and  by  driving 
out  Members  who  refused  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  matters  in  the  Nation 
that  wHl  need  the  attention  of  the  next 
Congress  affecting  agriculture.  In  the 
post-war  road  program  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  is  laying  out  a  vast  road-building 
program.  If  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough 
to  serve  In  the  next  Congress  I  want  to 
see  the  majority  of  that  money  spent 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  vari- 
ous counties  in  building  farm-to-market 
roads.  I  shall  be  more  interested  in 
connecting  up  all  of  the  farms  out  in 
the  country  with  their  village  and 
county-seat  towns  than  I  shall  be  in 
building  sightseeing  speedways  stretch- 
ing across  the  Nation. 
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I  want  to  see  the  rapid  extension  of 
mral  electrification  which  will  bring 
light  and  power  to  the  farmers,  relieving 
the  women  of  some  of  the  drudgery  of 
household  tasks  and  which  will  place 
the  farmer  in  a  position  to  have  electric 
refrigeration  and  electric  power  the 
same  as  we  have  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

I  will  insist  on  keeping  our  synthetic 
rubber  plants  going  which  have  cost  the 
Oovemment  $750,000,000.  Bradley 
Dewey  who  finished  the  building  of  these 
50  plants,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
application  of  experience  and  continued 
science  will  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  synthetic  rubber  and  bring  the 
price  down  at  the  same  time.  He 
strongly  urged  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  operation.  When  at  the  expense  of 
billions  of  dolltu^  and  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  we  have  driven  the 
Japanese  out  of  the  Southwest  Pacific 
and  have  returned  those  possessions  to 
Holland  and  Great  Britain,  I  do  not  want 
to  scrap  the  ssmthetic  rubber  plants  as 
recommended  by  Vice  President  Wallacb 
and  others  high  in  authority  in  order  to 
be  a  good  neighbor  and  purchase  rubber 
from  those  coimtries  as  we  fSrmerly  did 
prior  to  this  war.  I  do  not  want  this 
Nation  to  be  caught  again  where  its  rub- 
ber supply  will  ever  depend  solely-  on 
foreign  Importation. 

I  want  to  see  subsidies  of  all  kinds  done 
away  with  forever  in  this  country.  I 
want  to  see  parity  prices  maintained  and 
help  to  make  certain  that  the  farmer 
gets  the  cost  of  production  and  a  profit 
out  of  his  effort.  I  want  to  see  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  carefully 
gone  over  and  wherein  injurious  to  the 
farmers,  and  in  my  Judgment,  many  of 
them  are.  I  want  them  nullified  at  the 
end  of  their  term. 

If  and  when  it  is  necessary  I  want  the 
farmer  protected  by  an  import  tariff 
against  farm  productions  coming  into 
this  country  in  such  volume  that  it  will 
beat  down  the  price  of  his  products  here 
in  his  home  market. 

I  want  to  see  the  philosophy  of  scarcity 
and  dividing  up  what  we  have  done  away 
with  and  bring  back  in  Its  stead  the  phi- 
losophy of  work  and  greater  production. 
I  want  to  see  regimented  Government 
control  and  rationing  lifted  from  the 
people  as  early  as  is  possible  at  the  close 
of  this  war.  I  want  to  see  the  American 
soldiers,  who  sacrificed  to  win  this  war, 
demobilized  and  brought  home  as  quickly 
as  is  possible  and  practicable  at  its  close. 
I  want  to  see  consummated  a  just  and 
lasting  p?a.,e  preserving  the  sovereignty 
of  this  Nation.  I  want  to  support  an 
honest,  courageous,  national  leadership 
of  the  people  that  will  act  as  a  fair  um- 
pire between  capital,  labor,  and  the 
farmer,  which  will  bring  a  harmonious 
and  unified  effort  of  all  the  people  which 
is  absolutely  necessarj'  if  we  are  to  pull 
the  tremendous  financial  load  ahead  of 
us  to  maintain  the  financial  solvency  of 
this  Government  and  thereby  perj)etuate 
our  representative,  constitutional  form 
of  government  that  has  served  us  so  well 
since  the  birth  of  this  Nation. 


Otu  ETerytkinf  WiA  Sidnej  and  With 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A  GRANT 

or  nnnANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Speaker, 
Sidney  Hillman's  little  carbon  copy  for 
Indiana  is  Walter  Frisble.  He  is  the 
same  Walter  Prisbie  whose  name  is 
found  on  page  50  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities'  report  on 
the  Political  Action  Committee.  That 
report  lists  Mr.  Frisbie  as  having  been 
affiliated  with  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties  which  the 
committee  describes  in  the  following 
language: 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties — regardless  of  Its 
blgh-soundlng  name — is  one  of  the  viciously 
subversive  organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  organisation  has  been  flnanoed 
largely  by  funds  donated  to  It  by  the  Robert 
Marshall  Foundation.  Incidentally,  this 
fund  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  which 
originated  with  the  rich  man's  son  whose 
name  it  bean,  has  Iseen  one  of  the  principal 
sources  for  the  money  with  which  to  finance 
the  Communist  Party's  fronts  generally  In 
recent  years. 

Walter  Frisbie  has  already  been  up  to 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana to  try  to  tell  the  workers  in  our 
industries  how  they  must  vote.  In  his 
ramblings  he  talked  about  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Brewster  Aeronautical  Cor- 
poration. I  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  which 
conducted  those  hearings.  They  dis- 
closed a  sort  of  union  radicalism  and 
union  irresponsibility  which  no  American 
should  seek  to  defend. 

That  was  the  case  where  Tom  De- 
Lorenzo,  the  notorious  labor  czar,  in  his 
appearance  before  the  committee, 
could  not  decide  which  came  first,  his 
obligation  to  his  union,  or  his  respon- 
sibility to  his  Nation  at  war. 

Prisbie  said,  according  to  press  re- 
ports: 

If  you  want  to  know  what  Grant  thinks 
about  organised  labor  read  that  (Brewster) 
report. 

An  able  and  enterprising  newspaper 
writer  who  heard  his  speech  accepted 
Mr.  Frisbie's  challenge  and  went  to  work 
on  that  volume  which  should  l>e  read 
by  every  American.  The  results  of  his 
study  produced  material  for  an  inter- 
esting story.  That  newspaperman  is 
Charles  L.  Egenroad.  political  writer  for 
the  South  Bend  Tribune.  His  column 
follows: 

Walter  Frisbie,  of  Indianapolis.  Bute  secre- 
tary for  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, called  Congressman  Robbt  A.  Gbakt 
anti-American  and  tossed  a  few  Uu\ilts  in 
our  direction  because  we  mentioned  here  last 
Sunday  that  the  P.  A.  C.  has  been  "strangely 


silent"  about  the  famous  Brewster  case  In 
which  OsAMT  took  part.  Mr.  Friable  did  not 
•ee  fit  to  say  more  about  the  Brewster  case 
than  to  advise  his  listeners  at  the  P.  A.  C. 
raUy  to  read  the  Brewster  report,  which  he 
called  "damned  tough  reading."  He  s&ld: 
"If  you  want  to  know  what  GaAirr  thinks 
about  organized  labor  read  that  report." 

WeU,  Mr.  Frisbie,  I  did  not  find  the  Brew- 
ster report  the  kind  of  reading  you  so  forcibly 
describe  It,  Perhaps  a  few  excerpts  from  the 
congressional  subcommittee's  report  of  It* 
findings  might  throw  a  litUe  light  on  who 
Is  most  "anti-American,"  Gbant  or  the  man 
you  seek  to  defend.  Tom  DeLorenao.  presi- 
dent of  the  Brewster  C.  I.  O.  union.  De- 
Lorenao. who,  the  congrwliwl  report  says, 
has  "a  caUous  disregard  for  the  truth, "  la 
quoted  as  making  the  following  statement 
to  a  president  of  Brewster:  "The  policy  of 
our  local  union  Is  not  to  win  the  war  at 
any  cost.  That  Is  not  our  policy.  The  policy 
of  our  union  Is  to  win  the  war  without 
sacrificing  too  many  of  the  rights  which  we 
maintain  or  we  have  at  the  present  time." 

Mr.  Frisbie,  In  case  the  reading  of  the 
report  was  too  'toiigh"  on  you  let's  go  a 
little  further  into  the  report  and  show  that 
your  pal,  DeLorenzo,  who  falsified  his  laack-  , 
ground  record  in  order  to  become  a  member 
of  a  labor  panel  on  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  made  tbe  following  statement  to  the 
pres?:  "If  I  had  brothers  at  the  front  who 
needed  the  10  or  13  planes  that  were  sacrlllead 
[by  a  strike  he  caUed]  I  would  let  them 
die."  This  "American"  you  defend  against 
the  "antl-Amerlcan"  OaAirr,  the  report  say*. 
falsified  information  on  his  draft  forms  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  now  has  the  cast 
In  hand. 

Mr.  Friable,  you  said  that  If  all  Congress- 
men "were  like  Gzant  tbe  Nation  would  be  In 
a  devil  of  a  mess."  Wonder  what  would  hap- 
pen If  all  labor  unions  hsd  presidents  like 
DeLorenzo?  Thank  God,  they  haven't.  First 
of  all,  Mr.  Frisbie,  did  you  know  the  Brewster 
report  revealed  that  DeLorenzo  Joined  both 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  A.  F.  of  L.  because  he  did  not 
know  which  would  win  In  the  Brewster  af- 
fair and  that  he  voted  for  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  but 
the  C.  I.  O.  won?  Of  course,  a  good  friend 
like  you  would  know,  too,  that  DeLorenzo  is 
not  his  right  name.  It  Is  Poaner,  of  oourae. 
and  he  uses  others  when  he  feels  like  It,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  When  he  went  to  work 
for  Brewster,  the  report  says,  every  employ- 
ment question  answered  was  answered  falsely 
except  his  social  security  number.  The  re- 
port says:  "He  said  that  he  would  have  falsi- 
fied his  social  security  number  as  well  hatf  ha 
lieen  able  to  get  another  social  secxirtty  card." 

This  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Frisbie,  who  also 
Is  a  friend  of  another  friend  of  yours,  Richard 
Frankensteen.  U.  A.  W.  vice  president,  who 
also  said  in  his  talk  last  Sunday  that  OkAirr 
la  not  fit  for  Congress,  went  to  the  U.  A.  W. 
convention  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  abrogation  of  the  no-strike 
pledge  of  unions  during  the  war  emergency. 
You  probably  knew  that  all  the  time,  but  X 
Just  learned  about  It  In  the  Brewster  report. 
As  you  said  In  your  speech  last  Sunday,  X 
don't  get  around  much.  In  reading  the  re- 
port rather  thoroughly  one  can  tell  that 
Posner.  I  mean  DeLorenzo,  and  you  had  some- 
thing In  common,  especially  in  tliat  part 
where  the  Brewster  committee  writes  atwut 
selective  service  ofllclals  protesting  the  draft 
deferments  handed  out  by  Brewster  vmlon 
heads.  The  report  quotes  DeLorenzo:  "Tell 
Major  Brady  (of  selective  service]  to  mind  his 
own  damned  business.  Our  contract  gives  us 
the  right  to  handle  these  matters." 

DeLorenzo  also  told  the  investigating  con- 
gressional sut>commtttee  that  he  went  to 
Washington  to  "raise  a  Uttle  bell"  about  the 
Navy  changing  plane  types  at  Brewster  even 
though  be  was  told  by  naval  oOcials  that 
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Pit  — terl  fallun  to  make  dlTe  bombers  any- 
wiMn  near  scbedulc  resulted  In  tbe  Na^y  r«- 
eilTtiig  obsolete  planes,  neceasitatlnc  a  cbang* 
la  tb*  manulacturlng  program.  I  forgot  to 
iiMtitlnti  Mr.  Prlsble.  tbat  tbe  ebalrman  of 
tba  ■ubcommlttes  was  a  Democrat,  Congrsss 
man  P.  H.  Dt«w«T.  of  Virginia,  and  that  the 
full  oommitte*  chairman  who  approTed  the 
report  wm  also  a  Democrat.  Can.  V»son.  of 
Qtorpti. 

Od*  could  go  on  and  on  reviewing  tbe 
Bravater  report;  for  ezsunple.  the  report  of 
tta*  strike  DeLcHrenao  called  because  tba 
United  States  Coast  Guard  disciplined  4 
of  its  guards  In  the  Brewster  plant  for  re- 
fusing to  take  orders.  The  gtiards  were  orig- 
inally plant  guards  and  members  of  tbe 
union,  but  when  the  Brewster  plant  began 
work  on  Nary  ccmtracts  the  guards  were 
placed  In  the  Coast  Guard  Reserre.  The 
Navy  contended  the  guards'  union  contractual 
rights  were  subordinate  to  Navy  authority 
and  ordered  the  guards  to  new  positions.  All 
but  four  obeyed.  DeLorenzo  claimed  the 
guards,  under  tmion  rights,  could  choose  their 
own  posU  and  that  the  Navy  could  not  In- 
terfere with  this  contractual  right  and  said 
Admiral  Plsher  could  'fo  Mnri^t  to  heU." 
We  quote  from  the  coBMBiMa*  wport: 

"One  of  the  guards  raised  the  question 
of  whether,  tn  event  they  refused  to  obey 
the  ordcn  of  their  superior  officers  in  the 
Gout  Ouard,  the  military  police  might  not 
eooM  In.  To  this  Sid  Traurlg,  single,  tn  his 
20*8  and  enjoying  a  selective-service  defer- 
ment as  a  worker  essential  to  war  produc- 
tion, although  all  his  time  was  devoted  to 
his  union  duties  as  a  shop  committeeman 
at  a  salary  In  excess  of  $9,600  a  year  paid 
by  the  company  and  charged  to  the  Navy 
under  Its  cost-plus  contracts,  replied:  "TI 
they  bring  in  military  police  to  guard  the 
plant  with  guns  then  they  will  be  guarding 
an  empty  plant  because  we  will  have  every- 
one walk  out.  Right  now  we  are  waiting 
for  word  from  DeLorenzo  In  Long  Island 
City.'  •• 

The  record  of  the  committee  shows  further 
that  when  the  4  disobedient  guards  were 
arrested  5.500  Brewster  workers  were  ordered 
out  on  strike  and  no  work  was  done  on  the 
Navy's  dive  bombers  for  3  days.  The  four 
guards  were  found  guilty  in  a  court-martial 
and  two  commutations  of  sentence  followed 
with  a  delegation  of  union  leaders,  including 
DeLorenzo  and  Frankensteen,  appearing  be- 
fore Ralph  A.  Bard.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  duuged  with  tbe  r«q>onslbillty  of 
labor  relatkMM  In  Navy  eetaWtohmenta.  Of 
tta*  oaamutatlon  of  sentenea  the  Drewry 
coBBintttM  report  said:  "The  treatment  ac- 
oordad  to  thoae  mutinous  guards  baa  prop- 
•rly  baan  a  matter  of  resentnMnt  to  men 
■wiliit  with  tbe  armed  forces  who  have 
Aomer  discipline  and  heavier  sen- 
MMed  out  to  them  for  offenaes  far 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TKirNxsczx 

nf  THK  HOnSB  OP  REPREBBNTAITVSB 

Wednesday,  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Ricou).  I  include  the  following  edltcriiJ 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  oi 
September  20.  1944:  • 


A  reader 

prUte  time  to  reprint 
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1  Hat  this  is  an  appro- 
an  editorial  of  4  years 


ago,  since  It  dealt  wit  i  a  theme  that  Is  like- 
wise dominant  In  tt  la  political  campaign. 
The  editorial  was  publshed  in  this  and  other 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers  on  October  3, 
1940 — more  than  a  y4ar  before  our  country 
entered  the  war  and  tne  big  spending  began — 
under  the  title  "Eipei  lence."    Here  tt  Is: 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  the  only  living 
man  who  has  had  neai  ly  8  years  of  experience 
as  President  of  the  \  rnlted  States.  There- 
fore, we  hear  It  argue<! ,  It  is  essential  that  be 
should  have  what  n< 
had — a  thltd  term. 

This  is.  of  course. 
be  even  more  forceful 


other  President  ever 

I A  argument  that  will 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt,  hav- 


ing had  nearly  12  year  s  of  experience,  decides 
to  be  drafted  for  a  fm  irth  term.    But  there's 


no  den3rlng  that,  even 


had  vast  experience,  iicluding: 


The  experience  of 


than  any  other  Presiilent 


The  experience   of 


public  debt  in  this  cjuntry's  history. 

The  experience  of  k  jeplng  spending  always 
ahead  of  income,  alt  lough  Federal  revenue 
has  been  almost  treb  ed. 

The  experience  of  bfUldlng  th«  Federal  pay 
roll  to  record  size. 


The  experience  of 


to  unprecedented  pre  portions 


ixpandlng  bureaucracy 


The   experience   of 


And  the  experience 
cans  imemployed  for 
before. 


HON.  CHARLES 


or  NSW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol 


now,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 


spending  more  money 


Incurring   the  biggest 


declaring  more   emer- 


genciea  and  exerclsini ;  more  power  than  any 
other  peacetime  Pres  dent. 

The  experience  of  w  eing  new  enterprise  re- 
main stagnant  longei    than  ever  before. 


of  seeing  more  Amerl- 
more  years  than  ever 


Yfin  tlie  War — M^e  Lastinf  Peace 

EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


A.  WOLVERTON 

jxaszT 
RKPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Sep  ember  19. 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTO  ^  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  above  andj  beyond  classification 
as  an  issue  in  the  national  elections  of 
1944.  is  the  import  mce.  yea,  the  neces- 
sity of  winning  the  war — quickly  and  so 
decisively  that  no  r  ation  or  combination 
of  nations  will  evei  again  dare  to  break 
the  peace  of  the  w<  rid. 

In  the  fulfillmei  t  of  this  desire  our 
people  have  been  united.  The  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  po  itical  parties  in  Con- 
gress have  cast  as  de  political  lines  of 
division  and  joined  hands  in  a  common 
endeavor  to  defea  our  enemies.  The 
rank  and  file  of  oi  r  political  parties,  in 
every  line  of  activit  f,  have  done  likewise. 
Hie  designations,  I  ^publican  Party  and 
Democratic  Party,  lave  been  molded  to- 
gether in  this  conu  aon  effort  to  win  the 
war  until  It  brougt  t  forth  that  emblem 
of  strength — American  Party.    As  a  re- 


sult of  this  unifie 
we  stand  on  the 
a  victory  that  will 
our  valiant  and 
boys  march  into 
later  Into  Tokjro. 

With  the  coming  bf  victory  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  s<  rious  and  far-reach- 


American  endeavor 
jold  of  victory — 

made  complete  as 
>urageous  American 

rlln — and  a  little 


ing  problems  of  peace.  In  the  first  world 
struggle  we  won  the  wsur  and  lost  the 
peace.  In  the  present  conflict  we  must 
win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 

War  is  a  deadly  disease  of  nations,  it 
Incubates  and  spreads  like  a  ravishing 
infection.  It  can  be  mastered  only  by 
searching  out  its  causes  and  applying  ef- 
fective preventive  and  curative  meas- 
ures. 

To  discover  and  imderstand  the  causes 
of  war  is  therefore  the  proper  way  to  be- 
gin the  search  for  its  prevention  and 
cure.  Only  by  a  systematic  effort  to  get 
at  and  uproot  all  of  war's  causes  can 
peace  be  effectively  maintained.  And  to 
say  that  is  to  suggest  the  immensity  of 
the  undertaking.  For  the  causes  of  war 
are  legion,  and  every  passing  conflict 
leaves  fresh  provocations  in  its  wake. 
World  War  No.  2  will  be  no  exception. 
Our  task  then  is  twofold:  First,  to  as- 
certain the  causes  of  war;  and,  second, 
to  anticipate — in  order  to  forestall — the 
causes  of  another.  Difficult  though  this 
be,  we  dare  not  undertake  anything  less. 
The  penalty  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  any 
shirking  of  present  duties  will  be  an- 
other and  still  greater  world  war  to  come. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  must  learn 
is  that  wars  cannot  be  prevented  by 
blind  concentration  upon  the  comforts 
of  peace.  If  they  could  be,  then  there 
would  have  been  no  World  War  No,  2. 
For  the  one  thing  that  stood  out  abova 
all  others  as  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  armistice  years — 1919  to  1939 — was 
the  unprecedented  passion  for  peace. 
These  were  the  years  during  which  the 
victorious  powers  voluntarily  scrapped 
most  of  the  armed  strength  by  which 
their  victory  had  been  won.  So  ear- 
nestly did  they  desire  to  avoid  war  that 
they  fell  into  the  fatal  error  of  thinking 
that  lasting  peace  could  be  had  for  the 
mere  wishing. 

Paced  in  the  1930's  with  the  growing 
might  of  armed  aggression,  the  leaders  of 
the  democracies  still  refused  to  believe 
that  anything  could  happen  to  break  the 
magic  spell  of  peace.  Their  blindness  to 
realities  was  finally  demonstrated  at 
Munich.  Their  dream  of  peace  ended  in 
the  horrible  nightmare  of  a  war  for 
which  they  had  foohshly  done  nothing 
to  prepare. 

Wars  cannot  be  prevented  by  a  too 
anxious  devotion  to  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  past  25  years  have 
proved,  such  blind  infatuation  on  the  part 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  constitutes 
a  standing  invitation  to  acts  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  nations  for  whom 
peace  is  a  concern  of  lesser  Importance. 
The  first — and  perhaps  the  hardest — 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  our  past  mis- 
takes then  is  that  our  own  peaceful  in- 
tentions afford  no  guaranty  of  a  last- 
ing peace.  We  shall  have  to  convert  our 
noble  intentions  into  realistic  lines  of  ac- 
tion. 

To  this  task  of  making  the  world  se- 
cure against  future  wars  we  must  bring 
to  bear  not  merely  the  will  for  peace,  im- 
portant and  necessary  though  that  may 
be,  but  an  unselfish  willingness  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  that  is  ours  by 
reason  of  our  strength  as  a  Nation,  anck 
our  influence  as  a  world  power. 
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Ameriamt   Hmf   Detttame   G>nne   of 
Cmtnmtai  ia  Past-War  PUwiif 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRT  C  DWORSHAK 

or  maEO 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OP  Ri  PRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  reconvenes  In  November,  the 
elections  will  have  been  held  and  the 
American  peoide  win  have  determined 
what  kind  of  government  they  want  dur- 
ing the  next  4  years.  Out  of  the  elec- 
tions will  come  mandates  to  the  next  na- 
ti<mal  administration  and  to  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  for  the;  direction  of  our 
governmental  affairs. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  total  mili- 
tary victory  of  the  United  Nations; 
but  will  they  win  the  peace?  Not  only 
will  critical  international  problems  de- 
mand solution,  but  on  the  home  front  in 
the  United  States  it  niU  be  imperative 
that  policies  be  adopted  which  will  pre- 
serve private  enterpri.'C  and  encourage 
the  display  of  individual  initiative,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  industry  on  the  part 
of  all  of  our  people.  Millions  of  young 
Americans  will  be  returning  from  the 
combat  sones.  who  will  have  the  right  to 
expect  opportunity  and  jobs  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  security  In  civilian  pur- 
suits. Although  some  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  considered  by  the  Cwigress,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  formulate  complete 
plans  for  the  transition  of  our  national 
economy  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
basis. 

Several  congressional  committees  have 
been  studying  these  related  problems, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  reports  on 
this  subject  is  that  which  was  made  on 
September  8,  1944,  by  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Post-War  Economic  Pol- 
icy and  Planning.  Pull  utilization  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  urged  by  this  commit- 
tee, which  points  out  that  the  general 
goal  of  post-war  economic  readjustm«it 
Is  the  attainment  of  those  conditions  of 
our  national  life  which  will  enlarge  the 
operations  for  expanding  our  peacetime 
production. 

The  18  members  of  the  committee 
unanimously  signed  the  report,  which 
declares  opposition  to  the  theory  that 
large  Government  spending  in  itself  can 
provide  a  satisfactory  stimulus  to  sustain 
production  and  employment.  The  com- 
mittee calls  attention  to  the  failure  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  prior  to  the  war,  and  warns 
against  similar  experiments  after  the 
war.  The  committee  points  out  that 
"today,  with  a  national  debt  that  may 
reach  $300,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  we  may  be  approaching  the  point 
beyond  which  any  substantial  increase 
In  deficit  spending  is  likely  to  undermine 
that  confidence  In  the  national  credit 
without  which  our  economic  system  can- 
not remain  stable." 

The  Interest  on  a  national  debt  of 
$300,000,000,000     alone     will     probably 
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match  the  total  ^deral  tax  of  the  Im- 
mediate pre-war  years,  declares  the  re- 
port. Moreover,  a  much  larger  Military 
Establishment  and  benefits  for  war  vet- 
erans will  add  to  the  heavy  burden  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  normal  peaceti  ne  budg- 
et for  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wiU  make  the  total  of  Federal 
expenditures  awjroximately  $20,000,- 
000,000  annually.  The  cost  of  suwwrting 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
alone  will  be  around  $SM  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four,  says  the  committee.  By 
contrast,  the  Federal  cost  was  $70  per 
family  in  1933,  and  $180  In  1940.  State 
and  local  governments  after  the  war  are 
likely  to  need  $350  per  family,  in  addi- 
tion, or  a  total  of  about  $900  a  year  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Toe  committee  also  recommends 
gradual  and  coordinated  discontinuance 
of  controls  after  the  end  of  the  war  to 
release  the  tremendous  accumulated 
spending  power  represented  by  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  billions  in  liquid  savings 
now  available  to  individuals  and  which 
may  reach  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
by  the  end  of  the  war.  The  farm  and  its 
Wi^lfare  will  be  closely  tied  to  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  maintaining  full  em- 
ployment and  a  high  level  of  Income,  ob- 
serves the  committee,  which  suggests  en- 
couragement of  family-sized  farms  as  a 
means  of  stimulating  production  and 
stabilising  the  farm  economy. 

My  service  during  the  past  2  years  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  afforded  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  functioning  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government  Not  only  in  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  other 
war  agencies  has  there  been  disregard 
for  economy  and  conserving  of  Federal 
funds,  but  the  wartime  emergency  has 
enabled  the  executive  departments  to 
procure  appropriations  far  in  excess  of 
legitimate  requirements. 

We  have  constantly  faced  New  Deal 
ttnergencies  throughout  the  past  12 
years.  This  RepubUc  cannot  continue 
on  the  basis  of  perpetual  emergencies: 
we  must  return  to  sound  fundamentals 
of  government.  The  people  must  deter- 
mine whether  in  America  we  are  to  have 
constitutional  government  under  a  re- 
public, or  whether  we  are  to  continue  in 
the  diiection  of  state  collectivism  under 
a  vast  bureaucracy. 


Women  Voters  an  Important  Factor  m  Ae 
Eledioas  of  1M4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  mw  ji 
nr  THE  BOCBK  OF  REPRESKNTATTVIS 

W^ednesday.  September  20. 1M4 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  women  of  America  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  coming  elec- 
tion.   Every  political  party,  and  every 


poUtical  group  affiliated  with  etther  of 
the  political  parties,  is  seeking  the  active 
participation  of  women  in  the  present 
campaign.  Not  otily  docs  the  pre« 
dominance  of  women  voters  oo  the  boiM 
frtmt,  but  the  issues  of  the  canpalgn  « 
wril,  create  a  natural  background  for 
claiming  the  interest  of  women.  Con- 
scQuently,  pohtical  parties  and  their  af- 
filiates are  seeking  as  never  before  the 
active  support  of  women  voters. 

The  womanhood  of  Amerka  is  the 
stroogest  single  force  that  makes  cer- 
tain and  secirre  the  bulwarks  of  this 
Nation.  It  Is  not  strange,  then,  that  in 
this  dav  of  crisis,  when  the  minds  of  our 
people  are  so  confused  by  a  multitude  of 
ideas  and  theories  ol  government,  that 
the  women  of  America  arise  to  support 
and  maintain  our  long-established  sys* 
tern  of  government.  With  deep  concern 
for  the  future  of  America  they  have  al- 
ways been  quick  to  discern  the  ap- 
pearance of  weakening  influences  in  our 
national  structure.  So.  In  this  time  ol 
national  crisis,  both  domestic  antf 
foreign,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to 
see  with  unfailing  discernment  the 
dangers  with  which  we  are  confronted 
and  steadfastly  rally  to  the  cause  of 
maintaining  undeflled  those  funda- 
mental principles  and  insUtutions  that 
have  made  America  the  outstandinc 
democracy  of  the  world.  I  have  con<- 
fldence  in  the  sober  and  intuitive  Judg- 
ment of  our  American  women. 


What  Kjod  e£  Peace? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  xxuao 

IN  THB  HOC8E  OF  BSPRXSBNTATiyHI 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  whllft 
administration  spokesmen  are  throwing 
smoke  screens  about  the  discussions  of 
what  kind  of  peace  we  may  expect  fol- 
lowing this  war,  it  is  timely  to  consider 
some  of  the  more  realistic  aspects  of  this 
problem.  When  several  million  young 
Americans  return  from  combat  aones, 
they  will  have  tbe  right  to  expect  that 
our  country  is  participating  in  this  war 
not  only  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers,  but 
to  insure  peace  for  the  next  generation. 

There  probably  have  been  many  secret 
agreements  and  pacts  reached  over  vari- 
ous peace  terms,  but  the  people  have 
little  accurate  information  from  official 
sources.  There  is  no  doubt  now  about 
the  military  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  will  they  win  the  peace?  Will 
the  United  States  break  its  tradition  of 
winning  wars  but  kwlng  tbe  peace?  Will 
we  insist  upon  a  treaty  at  the  end  of  this 
war  which  will  provide  an  equitable  and 
realistic  approach,  instead  of  sowing  tha 
seeds  of  another  war? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  a  most  interesting  articie 
by  Mr.  Vardis  Fiaher,  Idaho  author,  on 
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the    subject    eaUUed   "Wbat    Kind    of 
Peace?" 

What  Kan  or  Pucz? 
(By  Vardla  Flsber) 

Tboae  who  honestly  argue  that  Mr.  Eoose- 
*«lt  U  "Indispensable."  that  we  must  keep 
blm  In  the  White  House  to  build  the  peace 
U  w*  are  to  have  an  enduring  peace,  ought 
to  get  Life  magadne.  Issue  of  September  4. 
and  read  an  amastng  and  very  depressing 
article  by  William  C.  Bullitt,  our  former  Am- 
baarador  (under  Roosevelt)  to  Ruasla  and 
Prance,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
worldly  men  to  be  found  anywhere.  Bullitt 
knows  Russia  and  he  knows  Europe  much 
better  than  the  President  knows  them.  It  ia 
well,  therefore,  to  lay  aside  preconceived  no- 
tions and  partlsen  poUtlca  and  look  at  what 
he  aays. 

He  wrttea  aboul  the  Italy  of  the  moment 
and  what  the  lulians  expect  of  the  future; 
but  tt  la  clear  throughout  that  Bullitt  shares 
most,  and  perhaps  all.  of  the  Italian  views. 
■•re  ^*  aome  of  them  and  they  art  of  vital 
Interest  to  this  country  snd  lu  luture. 

There  U  ■  bitter  tight  today,  as  everyone 
knows,  between  Britain  and  Russia  over  Po- 
land. The  Polish  Oovernment  in  etlle,  seyt 
•uUitt,  represenu  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Poles  The  Polish  committee  set  up  by  Btalin 
bae  1ft  members,  9  of  whom  are  Communlata. 
One  of  the  leaders  U  a  notorious  crtmlntl 
vbo,  ftan  tio,  wa«  convicted  end  lentenoed 
to  ft  yeait  In  prison.  After  leaving  priaon  be 
a  Stain 


lln  agent  in  Paris. 
Today,  aey  the  Italians,  and  Bullitt  agreee, 
Polish  patrlou  in  the  area  of  Poland  now 
occupied  by  Russian  armies  are  being  sent  to 
Siberia.  In  1930,  after  Russia  selaed  eastern 
Poland.  1.7C0.000  Polish  patriots  were  exiled 
to  that  Soviet  wasteland  from  which  few  re- 
turn. The  Italians  believe  that  the  Russian 
policy  toward  Poland  "has  already  made  the 
Atlantic  Charter  a  dead  letter,  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  pious  hope  that  wUl  never  be 
seriously  supported  by  either  the  United 
Statei  or  Great  Britain."  They  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  Poland  will  become  a  puppet  atate 
of  Ru3sla  with  no  more  Independence  than 
the  Ukraine  has. 

AND  TBI  OTHZaS 

Tb«y  also  believe  that  Russia  will  com- 
pletely dominate  Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia. 
They  expect  a  Communist  government  to  be 
set  up  m  all  of  those,  but  not  at  once.  There 
will  first  be  what  Stalin  calls  a  democratic 
government,  which  Is  a  transition  regime 
that  will  give  the  Communists  time  to  or- 
ganise and  then  take  over.  This  says  Bul- 
litt, "was  the  method  employed  by  Russia 
to  annex  Bstonla.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania." 
The  Italians  think  that  Finland  will  be 
treated  politely  at  first;  but  -they  feel  sure 
that  in  the  end  Finland  will  be  swallowed  by 
the  Soviet  state  and  that  the  shootings  and 
deportations  will  leave  few  Finns  to  tell  the 
Ule." 

Three  Baltic  states,  as  well  as  eastern  Po- 
land, they  "expect  to  be  incorixirated  imme- 
diately In  the  Soviet  Union."  They  also 
think  th-xt  Rviasla  will  "annex  East  Prtissla. 
Including  KOnlgsberg"  and  will  give  to  so- 
called  Independent  Poland  all  eastern  Ger- 
many as  far  as  the  river  Oder." 

Now  if  the  lUllans  are  right  and  Btillltt 
makes  It  plain  that  be  thinks  they  are  guess- 
ing dose  to  the  mark — then  what  the  world 
will  see  after  the  war  ends  is  Russian  Imperi- 
alism expanding  on  an  enormous  scale,  swal- 
lowing whole  nations  and  destroying  every 
patriot  who  stands  in  the  way.  What  would 
aU  that  lead  to?  "The  lUllans  feel  that 
taUure  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
to  stand  strongly  for  independence  for  all 
the  states  of  Europe  has  made  ceruin  a  new 
world  war." 
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emment  who  are  close  advisers  to  the  Presi- 
dent. ,      , 

Whatever  the  reason.  It  is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Italians  are  right  In  a  part  of  their 
surmises.  If  they  prove  to  be  right  In  all 
of  them,  then  for  what  are  our  men  dying, 
and  how  can  anybody,  with  the  evidence 
facing  him.  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  we 
must  leave  Roosevelt  In  ofllce  to  assure  the 
peace  of  the  future?  By  all  means,  let  us 
all  hope  for  the  best;  but  for  our  own  na- 
tional Interests  let  us  also  face  the  growing 
poeslbUlty  that  the  peace  wac  lost  In  the 
summer  of  1941. 


Butter  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  M0U8B  OP  RBPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thurtday.  September  21,  lUi 

Mr.  CX7NNINOHAM.  Mr.  Bpeaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO.  X  Include  a  itatement  regarding 
tbe  activities  of  the  War  Pood  Adminlc- 
tration  and  it«  planned  dlatrlbution  of 
butter. 

The  eflTects  of  the  actlvltiei  of  the  War 
Pood  Administration  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies  are  so  apparent,  that  it 
is  permissible  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  these  agencies  are  intentionally  do- 
ing. The  following  news  article  ap- 
peared in  the  September  14, 1944,  Times- 
Herald: 
STOKKD  Burrm  stocks  so  low  sauh  UMmD 

TO    a    OUNCIS 

With  cold-storage  stocks  of  butter  almost 
gone  and  promised  shipments  falling  to  ar- 
rive, Washington  storekeepers  are  limiting 
customers  In  many  Instances  to  a  ration  of 

2  ounces,  it  was  learned  here  yesterday. 

"As  long  as  there  is  butter  here  we  are  go- 
ing to  let  the  public  have  it,"  Henry  Males, 
chairman  of  the  buttei-  and  egg  committee  of 
the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, said. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  demands 
from  hospitals  and  such  other  Institutions 
must  be  met  first,  and  said  that  as  far  as  he 
knew  there  would  be  no  shipments  of  butter 
here  during  the  week. 

Only  about  50  percent  of  the  normal  butter 
supply  has  been  available  during  tbe  past 

3  weeks  here.  Males  said,  not  only  because 
of  a  seasonal  drop  In  production  but  because 
of  the  Army's  need  for  30  percent  of  the  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  is  butter  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce?  Surely  the 
armed  forces  are  taking  the  butter  they 
need,  and  most  assuredly  they  should 
have  it.  The  servicemen  need  an  ample 
supply  of  butter.  They  need  plenty  of 
natural  vitamin  A  for  their  general 
health  and  to  keep  their  eyesight  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Only  20  percent 
of  the  butter  is  being  allocated  to  the 
armed  forces.  What  is  happening  here 
at  home?  Cream  is  not  rationed. 
Cream  by  the  carloads  is  being  shipped 
from  the  dairy  States  of  the  Midwest  to 
the  Eastern  States  to  be  consumed  as 
cream.  Why?  The  reason  is  that  the 
butterfat  will  bring  a  higher  price  when 
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aold  as  cream,  than  It  will  bring  when 
manufactured  into  butter.  However, 
there  is  neither  excuse  nor  reason  for 
the  War  Pood  Administration  to  be  al- 
lowing "the  man  with  the  price"  to 
secure  all  the  rich  cream  he  may  wish  to 
consume,  instead  of  providing  the  great 
bulk  of  the  American  people  with  addi- 
tional butter. 

The  following  information  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Is  of  Interest  and  pertinent  to  this 
point: 


Total  milk  produeed... 
Total  batter  prodneed.. 
Total  olMoat  pfsduead. , 
Total  ovaporst4>d  and 
'  milk  pro> 


Aufust 


1943 


10^071,000^000 
161.naOMI 


27^£aObOOO 


ltM4 


10^  MO,  mm,  nno 
130,  oin.  nx) 

7i,U-AUAl 


317,  UO,  000 


Where  did  the  butterfat  in  the  31,870,- 
000  pounds  of  butter  that  %%%  produced 
In  August  194S  and  not  made  into  butter 
In  1944  go  to  market? 

This  shows  only  2  percent  less  milk 
produced  In  August  1044  than  in  August 
1043.  It  also  shows  IS.O  percent  less 
butter  produeed  In  August  1044  than 
August  1943. 

In  addition  to  the  cream  allocated  to 
the  "man  with  the  price."  we  have  the 
18  large  oleo  manufacturers  hovering 
around  like  a  flock  of  vultures,  trying  to 
edge  themselves  into  the  picture.  They 
are  receiving  enough  cooperation  from 
the  present  administration  so  that  they 
feel  they  can  find  a  bigger  place  in  the 
Sim  for  their  synthetic  product. 

The  main  reasons,  then,  the  average 
family  is  not  allocated  an  acceptable 
supply  of  butter  is,  first,  the  present  food 
agricultural  program  is  one  of  political 
expediency;  second,  because  the  politi- 
cally expedient  Food  Administration  and 
O.  P.  A.  appear  more  anxious  to  take 
care  of  the  "man  with  the  jMlce"  than 
they  do  to  furnish  one  of  the  greatest  of 
foods  to  the  average  family  and  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation;  third,  the  vegetable- 
oil  interests,  especially  the  cottonseed-oil 
manufacturers,  appear  to  find  an  open 
door  to  all  Federal  agencies;  and.  fourth, 
the  evident  desire  of  the  present  admin- 
istration and  its  sponsors — yes;  its  most 
vociferous  sponsors — ^to  fraternize  with 
the  oleo  interests. 

The  American  people  will  decide  on 
November  7  many  issues.  One  of  them 
will  be  whether  we  are  to  have  an  ad- 
ministration, such  as  the  present  one, 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  "man  with  the  price"  or 
whether  we  will  have  an  administration 
that  is  sincerely  Interestet*  in  5.000.000 
cow  owners  instead  of  18  large  oleo- 
making  corporations.  Once  more,  I  re- 
peat that  the  American  people  could  have 
an  acceptable  amount  of  butter  if  and 
when  we  have  a  Food  Administration 
that  Is  sufficiently  interested  in  properly 
feeding  the  children  and  the  average  cit- 
laens  of  our  land.  These  are  the  ways  of 
the  New  Deal — plenty  for  the  few;  little 
for  the  many. 


F.  D.  the  Warrior 


£X'l'KNSIC»r  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxQfoa 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  ESPRESBNTATIVXS 

Thurtdat.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  the  coming  election  the 
supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  do  not  like 
to  refer  to  him  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  It  is  claimed  the  Commander  In 
Chief  Is  the  Indispensable  man  because  of 
his  great  military  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 

Let  us  examine  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commander  in  Ch*ef  for  the  War 
Department  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1035  through  1040,  as  compared 
with  the  actual  appropriations  made  by 
Congreu.    They  show: 
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UNO , 

Who  had  the  better  Judgment  on  mili- 
tary appropriations — the  Commander  in 
Chief  or  the  Congress? 

Way  back  in  1933  there  was  made 
available  to  the  Commander  In  Chief 
$96,688,000  of  emergency  relief  funds 
which  were  allocated  to  the  Army,  but  he 
took  away  $62,618,000  of  it  for  something 
else.  Did  the  Commander  in  Chief  use 
good  Judgment  In  using  $62,618,000  of 
money  allocated  to  the  Army  probably 
for  leaf  raking  or  other  purposes? 
roKTincATioN  or  ouam 

In  a  speech  on  August  12.  1044,  at 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  the  Commander  In 
Chief  stated:  "We  were  not  allowed  to 
fortify  Ouam."  The  record  discloses  that 
neither  the  Commander  In  Chief  nor  the 
Navy  Department  ever  requested  the  for- 
tification of  Guam.  The  truth  is  there 
never  was  a  bill  before  the  Congress  to 
fortify  Ouam.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate  the  Honorable  Cakl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  did  not  recommend  the 
fortification  of  Ouam.   He  said: 

Opposition  to  this  Item  has  been  baaed 
upon  the  assumption  0\iam  is  to  be  fortified 
and  made  Into  a  strongly  defended  naval  base 
for  airplanes  and  submarines.  In  view  of  this 
opposition,  the  conunlttee  has  gone  Into  this 
matter  at  great  length,  and  I  can  assure  you 
there  Is  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  fortify  Ouam — 

Nor  was  it  the  first  step  toward  the 
foriiflcation  of  Ouam.  for  he  went  on  to 
say — 
or  do  anything  fiirther  than  what  Is  indiuled 

In  thU  bill. 

Senator  Walsh  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 


tee of  the  Senate,  said  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Senate  on  February  13,  1942: 

No  direct  request  for  fortification  of  Ouam 
was  ever  before  the  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House. 

Certainly  then  no  Member  of  CongrtM 
ever  prevented  the  Commander  in  Chief 
from  fortifying  Ouam,  and  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  recall  that  at  that  time  the  ad- 
ministration had  a  large  majority  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Who  then 
is  to  blame  that  Ouam  was  not  fortified? 

TWO-OCSaW  NAVT 

Let  us  also  review  the  foresight  of  tbe 
Commander  in  Chief  when  there  was  a 
proposal  before  the  Congress  to  build  a 
two-ocean  navy  which,  incidentally.  I 
supported. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  said  It  was 
"utterly  stupid"  and  iU  sponsors  "just 
plain  dumb."  He  made  this  nUtement  in 
a  press  conference  on  May  14,  1040,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  May  15. 
1040: 

Mr,  Rooievelt  bruflhed  aside  ae  utUrly 
stupid  euggeatlono  thai  dSHilapnMU  in  the 

Buropeeu  eirtiggle  and  Ibair  tasiplleations  in 
ttie  Peoiflo  strenfttiened  the  arguiaeote  for 
a  two-oeeen  American  Mevy.  If  it  ever  bad 
any  merit  that  that  theory  became  out- 
moded with  the  acquisition  of  California  in 
1847,  he  aaid.  Such  a  conception  ot  the  Na- 
tion's floating  defense  wea  Just  plain  dxmtb. 
he  added. 

m  the  light  of  subsequent  events  I 
wonder  who  you  would  now  say  was  Just 
"plain  dumb." 

LACK  or  wnDOM  nr  r  as  SAar 

Let  us  now  examine  the  foresight  of 
the  Commander  Hx  Chief  in  the  far  east- 
ern situation. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  heard  evidence 
which  disclosed  that  huge  amounts  of 
war  materials  were  being  shipped  to  Ja- 
pan. During  the  course  of  those  hear- 
ings. Mrs.  Fitch,  an  authority  on  far- 
eastern  matters,  gave  the  following  teitt- 
mony  of  the  percentages  of  war  mate- 
rial Japan  received  from  the  United 
States,  page  405  of  hearings: 

Pereent 
Of  trucks,  autoe.  and  parte. . 91 

Of  ff"ppff . ,  ..-..---.-....,_.._.„. .^ 98 

AU  oil ao 

Pig  iron 41 

Other  Iron  (scrap) _^ ....... ..    80 

Machinery  and  engines ..    48 

Of  high-octane  gaeoUne . 100 

During  the  period  from  1937  to  1940 
there  was  exported  to  Japan  from  the 
United  States  over  8,000,000  tons  of  scriy;) 
iron,  steel,  and  steel  scrap,  and  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  other  essential  war 
material. 

In  the  year  1937  we  exported  to  Japan 
iron  and  steel  amounting  to  2,081.037 
tons.  Enough  material  to  build  20  bat- 
tleships of  45,000  tons  each.  200  sub- 
marines of  2,400  tons  each,  10  aircraft 
carriers  of  30.000  tons  each,  and  36 
cruisers  of  15,000  tons  each. 

In  1938  we  exported  to  Japan  scrap 
Iron  and  steel  amounting  to  1.365,731 
tons,  and  97.713  tons  of  steel  ingots, 
blooms,  and  so  forth. 
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In  1999  we  exported  to  Japan  3.035.000 
Ions  of  scrap  Iron  and  iteel.  and  also 
144,000  tons  of  steel  Ingots  and  blooms. 

Ivrn  as  late  as  IMO  we  exported  to 
Japan  Iron  and  steel  amounting  to  M3,- 
000  tons,  and  in  addlUon  3M.000  tons  of 
•Mil  tflfOU  atid  blooms. 

There  was  also  txportwJ  to  Japan  from 
the  United  SUtea  In  1937  aircraft  and 
Mils  valued  at  •3.4iS.»46,  In  1918  air- 
craft and  parU  valued  at  inX)63,777,  in 
1919  aircraft  and  parts  valued  at  II,- 
106,000,  and  In  1940  aircraft  and  parU 
valued  at  1911,000. 

In  tbase  same  years  we  exported  to 
Japan  petroleum  valued  at  |310JM,003 
of  which  II6,4M  barreU  was  aviation  gas 
supplied  In  1939.  As  late  as  1940  we 
shipped  to  Japan  776,409  barrels  of  high- 
grade  aviation  gasoline. 

Think  of  It.  These  same  materials  are 
being  used  against  our  boys  flf  htlng  so 
valiantly  In  the  Par  East  today.  Without 
<  Any  ref  ard  for  our  own  needs  we  shipped 
^theae  essential  and-crltlcal  war  materials 
out  of  this  country  to  Japan. 
'  Who  was  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion? Where  should  the  blame  be 
placed?  Who  had  the  lack  of  foresight? 
The  Commander  in  Chief  could  have 
prevented  shipment  of  these  war  mate- 
rials by  finding,  under  the  terms  of  our 
then  existing  Neutrality  Act  tiiat  a  sUte 
of  war  existed  between  Japan  and  China, 
thereby  putting  into  effect  an  embargo 
which  would  have  prevented  the  expor- 
tation of  war  material  to  Japan. 

Nor  is  it  too  far  back  to  recall  we  bol- 
stered the  financial  structure  of  Japan 
when  we  paid  her  1711.000.000  for  such 
gold  as  we  purchase^  from  her.  This 
included  a  bonus  of  $226,000,000  because 
our  Government  raised  the  price  of  gold 
from  $20.67  per  fine  ounce  to  the  new 
price  of  $35  per  fhae  ounce. 

As  far  back  as  1939.  before  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe,  a  number  of  bills 
had  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  Japanese  aggression  in  China 
by  proposing  specific  embargo  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  prevented  Japan 
from  receiving  these  great  quantities  of 
strategic  war  material.  These  bills  were 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  there  was  a  determined  effort  by 
the  Republican  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  to  have  this 
legislation  enacted.  Although  it  had 
been  specifically  promised  by  adminis- 
tration forces  that  hearings  would  be 
granted  on  these  bills,  this  promise  was 
not  carried  out. 

On  June  17.  1939.  months  before  the 
attack  on  Poland,  in  a  minority  report 
on  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act, 
which  was  signed  by  9  of  the  10  Republi- 
can members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, including  myself,  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  we  could  not  secure 
consideration  and  action  on  these  l^lls. 
and  made  the  following  statement: 

We  have  attempted,  without  succeea.  to 
aecur*  consideration  and  action  by  our  com- 
mittee on  tbe  situation  in  the  Orient.  We 
feel  that  it  Ls  a  mistake  to  try  to  determine 
our  possible  conduct  as  to  futxire  wars  In 
Surope  before  we  determine  our  conduct  as 
to  an  »«tting  war.    We  bavt  let  our  excite- 
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fairs  Committee, 
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said  in  Philadelphia 


It  is  for  peace  thst 
for  peace  that  I  shall 
life. 


Did  the  Commanqer 
what  the  world 
Boston.  October  30, 


And  while  I  am 
mothers.  I  give  you 
have  said  this  before, 
and  again,  and  again 
to  be  sent  into  any 


Or  when  he  said 
ber2, 1940: 

The  first  purpose  o1 
keep  our  country  out 


r.  o.'s  roaatoN  rotier 
Comman  ler  In  Chief  succeu- 
k^p  us  at  peace?    He 
October  33, 1940: 

have  labored,  and  It  Is 
I  ibor  aU  the  days  of  my 


In  Chief  not  know 
situation  was  when  In 
1940.  he  said: 

talking  to  you,  fathers  and 

(ine  more  assurance.    I 

but  I  Bball  wy  it  again. 
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our  foreign  policy  is  to 
of  war. 


Can  it  not  then   )e  said  that  the  first 
purpose  of  the  Ccpnmander  in  Chief's 


foreign  policy  was 


i  failure? 


Was  the  Commai  der  in  Chief  thinking 


about  preparing  foi 
Chicago.  October  { 
How  happy  we  are 


of  the  moment  perm  t  us  to  put  our  money 
into  bridges  and  bou]  svards,  dams  and  refor- 
estation, the  conser  atlon  of  o\ir  soil,  and 
many  other  useful  irorks  rather  than  into 
huge  standing  arml^i  and  vast  supplies  of 
Implements  of  war. 
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States  Navy,  wrote 
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Fly  for  Vengeance, 
following: 


war  when  he  said  in 
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Dickinson,    United 

a  series  of  articles  in 

Post  entitled  "I 

which  contained  the 


AtlanUc  Conference  that  the  United 
States  would  become  engaged  in  war  with 
Japan?  What  is  the  Inference  from  the 
speech  in  Parliament  of  January  27. 
1943  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  that  date  when  Mr.  Churchill  said: 

On  the  other  band,  the  probability,  since 
the  Atlantto  Conference,  at  which  I  dls- 
ouased  these  matters  with  Mr,  Roosevelt. 
that  the  United  itatee,  even  if  not  herMlf 
Bttaeked  would  eome  into  a  war  in  the  Far 
last,  and  thus  make  flnai  viotory  sttfe, 
seemed  to  allay  some  of  tbe  anxieties,  That 
expectation  has  not  been  fsUlfled  by  the 
eventt.  It  fortified  our  •rlttsh  decision  to 
use  our  limited  resotsreee  on  tbe  acttwl  fight- 
ing  fronM,  As  tln»e  went  on,  one  had  greater 
assurance  that  If  Japan  ran  amok  in  the 
Faclflc,  we  should  not  fight  alone, 

It  has  been  sUted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  there  were  repeated  warn- 
ings to  our  Government  in  Washington 
that  we  could  expect  a  sudden  attack 
from  Japan:  that  our  aircraft  warning 
system  In  Hawaii  had  been  delayed  in  its 
completion:  that  350  of  the  300  PBY 
airpUnes  promised  to  Admiral  Kimmd 
Just  prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
were  diverted  to  Oreat  Britain;  that  a 
message  of  warning  was  received  by  Lieu- 
tenant General  Short  about  8  hours  after 
the  Japanese  attack,  although  it  had 
been  sent  from  Washington  about  6 
hours  before  the  attack. 

Why  will  not  the  Commander  in  Chief 
direct  a  court  martial  of  Lieutenant 
General  Short  and  Admiral  Kimmel  so 
the  true  facts  and  responsibility  for  the 
Pearl  Harbor  catastrophe  can  be  made 
known  to  the  American  people? 

I  voted  to  bring  about  this  investiga- 
tion before  the  November  election,  but 
we  were  defeated  by  the  administration 
forces. 

In  conclusion  I  might  add  that  the 
terrific  task  of  carrying  on  a  global  war 
and  bringing  about  a  permanent  peace 
for  the  world  is  not  a  task  for  one  indis- 
pensable man.  Even  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  as  indicated  by  these  remarks, 
was  not  infallible  in  his  judgment. 

The  task  before  us  is  not  a  one-man 
job.  It  will  take  the  imited  effort  of  all 
of  us.  The  problem  in  Lincoln's  day  was 
to  keep  America  as  a  united  nation.  Our 
problem  now  is  to  keep  a  united  nation 
American. 
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where  they  were  badly 

we  had  sailed  from 

28.  under  absolute  war 

William  F.  Halsey,  Jr., 

aircraft  battle  force, 
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anything  we  saw  In  the 
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;ould  be  no  leak  to  the 


the 
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We  had  been  delivering 
WlldcaU  of 
211  to  Wake  Island, 
needed.     On  this 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Nov 
orders.    Vice  Admlrsll 
the  commander  of 
had  given  Instructloi  is 
mission  was  to  be 
were  to  ^oot  down 
aky  and  bomb  an 
In  that  way,  there 
Japs. 

This  was  10  day^  before  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack.  Is  th(  re  any  reason  why  we 
cannot  safely  assime  that  these  orders 
were  not  issued  b  r  Admiral  Halsey  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  his  Commander 
in  Chief? 

Did  the  Commknder  in  Chief  make 
any  promises  to  pdi,  Churchill  at  the 


The  Presidential  Gimpaisv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ATAIUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Governor 
Dewey,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  denounced  the  President 
for  "wrangling,  bungling,  and  confusion." 
This  is  a  blanket  indictment  which 
would  have  no  standing  in  a  court  cf  law 
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and  will  have  no  standing  before  the 
electorate  of  this  country.  Mr.  Dewey, 
you  are  the  one  that  Is  "confused."  You 
make  not  a  single  definite  charge  in  your 
iniire  "wranfUng"  speech.  You  deal  only 
In  "bungling"  generalities.  Therefore. 
Ifr.  Dewey,  you  are  the  "wraagltr. 
bMBflM-.  and  coofuser/'  and  not  ibt 
Prtildent. 

.There  have  been  tnaeted  M  outstand- 
ing meritorious  laws  sponsored  by  Prrsl- 
tffnt  Roosevelt,  namely:  foiMMl  banking 
•srttem.  guaranty  of  bank  dtpotits.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  flood  control, 
crop  iDsuranee.  old«age  retirement  in- 
gorance.  and  28  other  meritorious  laws. 

Why  not  be  honest  and  fair  and  desig- 
nate the  one  or  more  of  these  laws  that 
are  "wrangling,  bungling,  and  confu- 
sion," and  let  the  people  know  the  ones 
that  do  not  meet  with  yotir  approval,  in- 
stead of  criticizing  in  a  blanket  charge? 

You  boastfully  and  egotistically  and 
constantly  refer  to  the  "tired  old  men," 
evidently  referring  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  im- 
plying that  the  voters  of  this  country  are 
selecting  a  man  for  a  foot  race,  prize 
fight,  wrestling  contest,  and  so  forth, 
where  youth,  agility,  strength,  and  might 
are  the*  essential  factors,  which  factors 
you  possess  without  any  effort  on  your 
part.  However,  this  Presidential  con- 
test, fortunately,  is  one  where  brains,  not 
brawn,  is  the  supreme  element.  That 
being  the  fact,  you,  Mr.  Dewey,  and  I  do 
mean  you.  have  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
of  being  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  going  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  people  of  this  country  of  your  rec- 
ord, indicated  by  your  public  statements 
carried  in  the  press  of  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  and  since  this 
war  l>egan.  You  are  an  isolationist;  you 
oppose  lend-lease.  You  opposed  the  ex- 
change of  50  antiquated  destroyers  for 
bases  on  our  seaboard  to  protect  our 
country  from  the  enemy.  You  opposed 
the  recognition  of  Russia.  You  opposed 
and  criticized  the  President  when  he  re- 
quested the  building  of  at  least  50,000 
airplanes  annually.  In  fact,  you  oppose 
everything  proposed  and  put  in  op)era- 
tion  by  the  President  that  is  making  this 
war  a  victory  for  the  Allies.  And  now 
you  have  the  effrontery  in  your  public 
speech  to  accuse  the  President  of  not 
preparing  for  this  war.  when  your  rec- 
ords show  that  you  opposed  everything 
that  he  was  doing  to  win  this  war. 

Let  me  give  you  information  to  di- 
gest. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
three  times,  a  feat  accomplished  by  no 
other  man.  In  the  three  contests  against 
three  different  men.  the  best  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  could  select  in  the  three 
races,  with  144  States  voting,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt carried  126  States  and  his  three  op- 
ponents combined  carried  only  18  States. 
The  Republican  National  Convention 
made  a  great  mistake  when  they  nomi- 
nated Dewey,  a  "selling  plater"  in  the 
Presidential  derby  against  Roosevelt,  a 
"stake  horse"  with  an  unbeatable  record 
of  3  straight  victories,  and  Dewey  will  be 


lucky  if  he  equals  WlUklel  record  of 
carrying  10  States. 

Let  us  make  a  retrospection  tour  and 
hark  to  tbe  famous  Presidential  race  of 
Hoover  against  Smith.  In  which  Mr. 
Hoover  on  every  stuoip  promised  the 
people  food  timet  wtr«  eomlni  and  ther« 
would  be  two  carts  In  every  garage  and  a 
chicken  In  tvtry  pot,  with  the  result  that 
Hoover  carried  40  States,  with  444  elec- 
toral votes  and  Smith  carried  •  States 
with  87  electoral  votes,  When  Mr.  Hoover 
was  inaugutated.  the  country  enjoyed 
normal  prosperity,  as  Indicated  by  statis- 
tics sbofTB  tf  all  elasics  of  stock  sold  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Ixchange.  and  the 
price  of  commodities  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

But  the  records  show  that  Mr.  Hoover 
could  not  hold  the  proeperity  inhniUd 
from  the  previous  administration,  M  evi- 
denced by  the  prices  of  stocks  and  com- 
modities the  first  7  months  of  his  admin- 
istration, at  wiiich  time  began  their 
downward  plunge  and  for  3  years  and  5 
months  they  continued  to  plunge  down- 
ward, as  shown  by  accompanying  tables, 
namely,  6.036  banks  were  suspended  and 
110.168  business  and  industrial  firms 
failed.  On  the  4th  day  of  March.  1933. 
at  the  close  of  Hoover^  administration 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration banks  and  business  faiiiires 
continued  in  rising  numbers,  and  this 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  that  was 
thrown  into  Roosevelt's  lap  from  the 
Hoover  administration.  It  was  a  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  if  something  were 
not  done  to  remedy  this  situation  there 
was  not  a  bank  in  the  United  States  that 
would  not  nave  had  to  be  suspended,  as 
the  ofacial  records  show  the  average 
amount  of  cash  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
of  the  United  States,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  was  1.6  cents  for 
every  dollar  they  had  on  deposit.  There- 
fore- many  banks,  although  perfectly 
scund,  had  their  depositors'  money 
loaned  out  and  theiefore  not  in  the 
vaults. 

What  did  President  Roosevelt  do  to 
remedy  this  devastating  situation? 
Drastic  and  unprecedented  steiis  had  to 
be  taken  and  he  had  the  courage  to  take 
them.  This  is  what  he  did.  and  what 
President  Hoover  or  any  other  president 
whq  had  the  courage  and  intelligence 
could  have  and  should  have  done  to  stop 
the  debacle  of  bank  and  business  failures. 
But  Hoover,  the  wise  old  owl.  sat  ada- 
mant like  an  Egyptian  sphynx  and 
"fiddled  while  Rome  burned."  There 
was  no  time  to  waste.  The  President 
acted  immediately.  He  was  Inaugurated 
on  Saturday,  March  4.  1933.  Sunday" 
intervened  and  at  1  o'clock  a.  m.  Mon- 
day. 1  hour  after  midnight  Sunday,  he 
declared  a  bank  holiday  for  4  days  and 
appealed  to  the  depositors  of  the  country 
to  stop  withdrawing  their  deposits  from 
the  banks  as  remedial  legislation  was 
forthcoming.  To  that  end  he  imme- 
diately issued  a  proclamation  calling  a 
special  session  of  the  newly  elected  Sev- 
enty-third Congress  to  meet  March  9.  al- 
though their  regular  session  under  tbe 


law  would  not  convene  until  the  follow- 
ing December. 

On  March  9.  the  day  that  Congreas 
convened,  i  days  after  hU  inauguraUon. 
a  blU  was  introdUMd  la  betli  MoiiHi  o< 
Cooffrees  authorWag  the  ■■winitruitliin 
nnanos  Corporation  to  lend  money  to  all 
sound  banks  on  their  prrfrrrrd  stock, 
rhich  placated  tbe  depositors  and  per- 
manently stopped  tiM  Misli.  This  is  ibt 
only  iimti  in  the  hmotf  of  the  Oovtm- 
ment  where  a  ConfytM  wu  called  in 
special  iMiioB  and  on  tteasM  day  th«y 
met,  •  ttu^ot  bUl  wm  tthnt.  pasted  by 
both  Houses  and  sifaed  by  the  President. 

ApproxitnAU  pritei  reeeived  by  farmeri  for 
$tt0ct*d  eommoditiei  deduced  from  ogletat 
reeeriU  fumithtd  by  r/i«  Depurtmtnt  of 
Affrieulture  for  Mareh.  mnd  UpUmbtr,  I9i$, 
Mareh  1933.  mnd  Ati^ust,  1944 
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Mr.  Parmer.  I  want  to  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  prices  of  the  commodi- 
ties that  you  grow.  You  will  note  above 
the  prices  of  March  4,  1929,  when  Mr. 
Hoover  w&s  inaugurated,  and  September 
1929,  6  months  after  he  was  in  ofBca. 
Then  note  the  prices  of  March  4.  1933. 
at  the  expiration  cf  President  Hoover's 
4  years  of  mismanagement  and  on  the 
day  that  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated: 
then  the  prices  of  your  commodities  in 
August  1944  after  10  years  and  5  months 
of  Roosevelt's  administration.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  farmers  have  any 
reason  to  complain  of  the  treatment  of 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  administra- 
tion. 
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The  foregoing  statistics  show  the  price 
of  stoclcs.  beginning  with  1929.  giving  the 
high  for  the  year.  The  year  of  1929  cov- 
ers the  first  8  months  of  Hoover's  admin- 
istration. The  column  for  1932  includes 
the  last  3  years  and  4  months,  lacking  4 
days  of  the  termination  of  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  column  1937  is  the  price  of  stocks 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  adminis- 
tration of  President  Roosevelt.  It  was 
in  1937  and  1938  that  the  recession  on 
the  stock  market  and  farm  commodities 
began,  deliberately  brought  about  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  which  admits  in 
Its  annual  report  that  it  called  loans,  and 
so  forth,  because  it  thought  the  country 
wais  getting  too  prosperous  and  it  would 
Jaring  about  inflation. 

In  the  last  column,  headed  1944.  the 
price  of  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  is  given  up  to  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Businessman,  carefully  scrutinize 
the  above  tables  and  determine  whether 
you  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  under  his  three 
terms  as  President. 

lank  suspensions  and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial failures  during  the  Hoover  and  RoosC' 
V*U  mdministrations 

ROOTn  ADMntWrmATJOM    (MA«.  4.  1»2»,  TO  UAR. 
3.  1933),  4   TXAKS 

ToUl  bank  suspensions 6.  036 

Average  yearly  suspension 1.509 

Commercial  and  Industrial  failures.  110. 168 
Average  yearly  failure 27.  512 

»COSXVn.T     AD1I»TST«ATICW      (MA«.     4.     1933.     TO 

)    iriCTntxs  iNDicATn)  a««  fob  rouoo 

or  JAW.    1.   1»34,  TO  JUNE  30.   1»44,   10  TKABS 
•  MONTHS) 

Total  bank  suspension* 335 

Average  yearly  suspension 32 

Commercial  and  industrial  failures.  104.  610 
Average  yearly  failure ».»61 

In  calculating  the  bank  suspensions 
und  commercial  and  industrial  failures. 
the  period  of  March  4  to  Dacember  31. 
1933,  has  not  been  considtred  since  a 
great  majority  of  suspensions  and  fail- 
ures is  the  aftermath  of  the  debacle  of 
the  Hoover  administration. 

In  Qjn.  Sir  Bernard  L.  Montromery's 
message  of  Augxist  11.  1944,  paying  high 
tribute  to  the  Allied  armies  in  northwest 
France,  he  declared: 

As  soldiers  w«  all  want  to  pay  our  tribute 
to  the  Allied  air  forces.  I  doubt  If  ever  In 
the  history  of  war.  air  forces  have  had  such 
opportunltte*  or  have  taken  such  good  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  orave  and  brilliant 
work  of  the  ptloU  has  aroused  our  greatest 
admiration.  Without  t'lelr  support  we  sol- 
diers could  bave  achieved  no  sticccaa. 

The  above  statement  of  General  Mont- 
gomery's tribute  to  the  air  forces  is  in 
diplomatic  language.  However,  the  last 
paragraph  "without  their  support  we  sol- 
diers could  have  achieved  no  success" 
means  in  plain,  frank  language  that 
without  their  support  we  would  be  losing 
this  war.  Without  superiority  in  the  air 
the  aviators  could  not  give  him  any  sup- 
port and  Governor  Dewey  criticised  the 
President  for  requesting  the  appropria- 
tion to  build  at  least  50,000  airplanes  a 
year,  which  makes  us  supreme  in  the  air. 
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'  To  end  of  third  term. 
NOTI.— Reference  (or  th 
the  CoHece  Standard  Dictii^ry 
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for  many  years 
iiuch  higher  than  we 


have  ever  known  before  in  times  of  peace. 
This  may  be  readily  appreciated  when  we 
consider  that  interest  on  the  national 
debt  alone  will  probably  match  the  total 
Federal  tax  of  the  immediate  pre-war 
years.    Moreover,  we  must  count  on  a 
much  larger  Military  Establishment  fol- 
lowing the  war  than  we  had  before  the 
war.    In  the  third  place,  the  G.  I.  bill 
and  other  post-war  obligations  to  which 
we  are  committed  will  add  substantially 
to  the  amount  of  public  outlays.     It  is 
on  top  of  these  additional  expenditures 
that  we  shall  have  to  superimpose  the 
normal  per.cetime  budget  for  the  conduct 
of  the  Federal  Government.    Thus,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  during  the  first  years 
after  the  war  the  total  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures will  approach  $20,000,000,000 
per  annum. 

If  spread  evenly  over  the  entire  popu- 
lation, the  post-war  budget  means  that 
the  cost  of  supporting  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  alone  would  be 
over  $550  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 
State  and  local  governments  after  the 
war  are  likely  to  need  approximately 
$350  per  family,  in  addition,  or  a  total 
of  something  like  $900  a  year  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  such  expend- 
itures be  matched  by  tax  revenues,  at 
least  over  a  period  of  years,  and  that  fur- 
ther continued  growth  of  the  national 
debt  be  checked.  The  urgency  of  this 
need  will  be  emphasized  by  the  very  mag- 
nitude of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  and  by  the  presence  of  tre- 
mendous potentially  inflationary  forces 
in  our  financial  system.  Beyond  the 
minimum  requirement  of  halting  further 
debt  expansion,  I  believe  that  national 
fiscal  policy  should  aim  at  an  orderly  re- 
duction of  the  national  debt  as  rapidly 
as  financial  conditions  and  an  expansion 
of  our  national  income  permit. 

The  implications  should  be  obvious. 
Unless  we  can  attain  higher  levels  of  pro- 
ductive employment  than  in  any  previ- 
ous peacetime  period,  the  burden  of  nec- 
essary taxation  may  prove  intolerable. 
Unless  we  prepare  in  advance  a  tax  pro- 
gram which  will  minimize  the  repressive 
effects  of  Federal  taxation,  we  may  be 
unable  to  reach  the  desired  goal  of  pro- 
duction and  employment. 

The  starting  point  in  such  a  program 
must  be  a  firm  determination  to  hold 
Federal  expenditures  down  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  Government. 

The  next  step  must  be  to  develop  a 
Federal  tax  structure  which  will  raise 
the  necessary  revenues  and  still  distrib- 
ute the  present  tax  burdens  in  a  manner 
which  will  provide  adequate  incentives 
for  venture  capital  and  business  growth, 
and  permit  an  expansion  in  consumer 
demand. 

oiSTUBtmoN  or  tax  bttrsen 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  pre-war  trend 
and  partly  due  to  wartime  necessities, 
the  Federal  tax  system  has  placed  stead- 
ily increasing  burdens  on  risk-taking  en- 
terprise. On  the  one  hand  it  put  a  pre- 
mium on  the  avoidance  of  risk  provided 
by  the  refuge  from  taxation  through 
tax-exempt  securities.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  imposed  double  taxation  on 
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income  derived  from  business  dividends 
and  has  placed  excessive  burdens  on 
those  businesses  and  individuals  to  whom 
we  must  look  for  a  large  share  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  expansion  of  em- 
ployment opportimities.  An  adequate 
reduction  in  such  tax  burdens  will  be 
essential. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  a  light- 
ening of  the  tax  load  on  the  lower-in- 
come groups  which  provide  the  great 
bulk  of  the  demand  for  consumption 
goods  on  which  employment  so  largely 
depends.  Social  considerations  also  re- 
quire that  Federal  taxes  shall  not  de- 
press the  living  standards  of  those  who 
are  at  a  bare  subsistence  level.  Never- 
theless, If  expenditures  are  held  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  I  believe  it  should  be 
possible  to  reduce  present  income-tax 
burdens  on  all  income  groups.  Such  re- 
ductions should  do  much  to  stimulate 
venture  capital  as  well  as  to  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  lower  and  middle 
Income  groups. 

Other  important  objectives  for  a  satis- 
factory post-war  Federal-tax  program 
are:  A  tax  structure  which  is  stable  and 
not  subject  to  the  upsetting  effects  of 
constant  change;  a  tax  structure  which 
Is  fair  to  all  elements  of  the  population 
and  which  permits  each  Individual  to 
understand  what  share  of  the  tax  load 
he  Is  bearint;  a  tax  structure  which  is 
simple  to  administer  and  easy  for  the 
taxpayer  to  comprehend. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  above  objec- 
tives. I  believe  that  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem after  the  war  should  be  revised. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
elimination  of  the  present  double  taxa- 
tion of  dividend  income  either  by  treat- 
ing the  tax  on  corporate  income  as  a 
withholding  tax  and  exempting  dividends 
from  the  personal  normal  tax.  or  by 
some  equivalent  provision.  Dividend  In- 
come should,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
subject  to  surtaxes.  This  tax  reform 
would  not  only  correct  an  inequity  in  the 
present  tax  structure  but  will  also  pro- 
vide an  Important  stimulus  to  risk  cap- 
ital. 

Individuals  whose  Incomes  fluctuate 
widely  from  year  to  rear  should  be 
granted  the  right  to  obtain  tax  adjust- 
ments by  means  of  some  income-aver- 
aging device.  This  change  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  tax  burden  on  fluctuating 
incomes  as  compared  with  that  on  stable 
Incomes,  and  should  also  provide  impor- 
tant tax  relief  to  small  noncorporate 
businesses  and  for  workers  and  profes- 
sional men  with  Irregular  employment. 
xxcjss  TaxanoH 

All  of  the  present  excise  taxes  should 
be  reviewed  and  no  doubt  many,  even 
most  of  them,  should  be  repealed  after 
the  war.  The  special  wartime  excises 
were  designed  to  discourage  consumption 
as  well  as  to  increase  revenue.  After  the 
war,  Jobs  and  higher  consumption  levels 
should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged. 
The  impact  of  excise  taxes  is  particu- 
larly severe  on  low-income  recipients; 
they  are  the  cause  of  much  annoyance, 
are  costly  to  administer,  and  are  likely 
to  have  .more  repressive  effects  on  pro- 


duction and  employment  than  direct  in- 
come taxes. 

TAXATION  or  BXJsimaB  norm 

Heavy  taxation  of  corporate  Incomes 
has  been  described  as  a  direct  tax  on 
employment.  Such  taxes  not  only  re- 
strict business  expansion  and  enterprise 
Incentives,  but  also  curtail  markets 
through  their  indirect  effect  upon  wages 
and  prices.  There  is  evidence  which  in- 
dicates that  if  corporate  net  income 
should  be  increased  after  the  war  by  a 
reduction  in  tax  burdens,  some  part  of 
this  increase  will  go  to  workers  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages  and  to  consumers 
in  lower  prices  of  the  products  they  buy, 
as  well  as  to  the  owners  of  the  business 
in  increased  dividend  income. 

I  feel  that  as  an  encouragement  to 
enterprises,  and  as  a  matter  of  simple 
fairness,  businesses  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  forward  losses  from  business  op- 
erations to  apply  against  subsequent 
earnings  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
This  change,  already  recognized  in  prin- 
ciple in  current  Federal  tax  legislation, 
should  prove  of  particular  benefit  to  new 
small  enterprises,  which,  in  general, 
tend  to  have  considerably  greater  irreg- 
ularity of  income  than  those  of  large, 
well-established  businesses. 

A  tax  system  which  fails  to  spread 
losses  and  gains  over  a  longer  period 
than  a  year  works  hardships  on  both 
businesses  and  Individuals.  The  fact 
that  the  income  of  a  business  or  indi- 
vidual in  a  given  year  may  be  half  as 
large  as  in  the  previous  year.  msUces  the 
payment  of  the  past  year's  taxes  such  a 
penalty  that  it  may  well  cause  failure 
of  a  business  enterprise  and  undue  hard- 
ship on  the  individual. 

I  believe  that  a  revised  post-war  Fed- 
eral tax  structure  would  do  much  to  re- 
lease the  natural  energies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  provide  equitable  treat- 
ment for  all  elements  of  the  population. 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  heavy 
tax  burden  that  lies  ahead.  If.  however, 
this  burden  can  be  intelligently  and 
equitably  adjusted  so  as  to  permit  the 
attainment  of  a  satisfactory  high  level 
of  productive  employment,  all  groups 
should  have  larger  incomes  after  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  consequently  high- 
er standards  of  living. 


ResoIotioB  of  Filiptno  Leaders  in  the 
Tcrritorj  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

DXLIOATX  I KOM  HAW  An    * 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESE24TATIVXS 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Wbereaa  tbe  Honorable  Jobxph  R.  Pabsxho- 
TOM,  Delegat*  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  of  America  tram  th*  TerrltOTy  of 
Hawaii,  is  about  to  iMve  the  Terrltcoy  ot 
BawmU  for  Washington.  District  of  Columbia; 


WhsrsM  at  a  conference  held  on  the  4th 
day  at  8H>t«mber  1944  at  L«  Hula  Rhumbs. 
744  Lunalllo  Street,  Honolulu,  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  after  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  th« 
Filipino  Federation  of  America,  Inc..  honor- 
ing Delegate  Joami  R.  PAiBnraxoN.  of  Fili- 
pino leaders  azid  r^praanttatlves  of  various 
Filipino  organlxatton*  la  ttaa  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  a  moUoo  was  mada.  Meonded,  and 
unanimously  carried  that  a  resolution  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Josbpr  R.  Faisihs- 
TON  requesting  him  to  do  all  In  his  power  to 
work  for  the  psssage  of  the  FUlplno  natural- 
ization bill  whleh  Is  now  pending  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amarlca: 
New  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  leaders,  delegctes.  tand  rep- 
resentatives of  the  FAipino  people  end  vari- 
ous Filipino  orffanizations  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  here  assembled  at  La  Hu^a  /t>>umba. 
744  Lunalilo  Street,  Honolulu.  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  on  this  4th  day  of  September  1944, 
That  the  above  motion  be  Incorporated  and 
made  a  part  of  this  resolution  and  the  same 
be  presented   to  the  Honorable   Josbph  R. 

FAaRINCTOW. 

Dated  at  Honolulu.  Tsrrttery  of  Hawaii, 
this  4th  day  of  September  1944. 

Angel  F.  Baclagon,  executive  secretary. 
F.  F.  A..  Inc.;  Mrs.  Carmen  B. 
Turong.  War  bond  sales  cffleMr, 
F.  F.  A..  Inc.;  Andellclo  Turong. 
War  bond  sales  auditor:  Francisco 
8.  Lagoc,  treasurer.  Kauai  Branch 
No.  6,  F.  P.  A..  Inc.:  Pedro  B. 
Valdec,  Territory  branch  1  rupee - 
tor:  Benny  O.  OaaeoMdo.  chief  of 
War  bond  field  canvassers,  chair- 
man, public  relations;  Faustlno  C. 
Halas.  committee  member:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Cabansag,  committee  mem- 
ber; Bernard  Corpus.  Kahuku  rep- 
resentative: Pedro  Miguel.  Kahuku 
representative:  gepoaslo  B.  Acan- 
tilado,  Kahuku  representative; 
Ansel  mo  P.  Agulnaldo,  committee 
member;  Marcelo  D.  Aspera.  com- 
mittee member;  Severe  M.  Mon. 
Alea  repr€8?ntatlve;  Agalon  Javlas. 
Alea  representative;  Antonio  Crls- 
tobol,  conunlttee  member;  Hermo- 
genes  Culplto,  committee  member; 
Serafln  O.  Agaplto,  Wagayway 
magazine:  Melodie  Cabalona.  Wag- 
ayway magazine;  A.  N.  PutaesU. 
adMor.  Wagayway  &  Philippine 
CcmancBi  wealth  Publishing  Co.; 
Valentine  Omo.  Filipino  News: 
Ulvln  J.  Carglle,  owner.  Acme 
Brokerages,  Honolulu  and  Manila; 
Sasten  Savlo,  buslns— nun;  Mrs. 
Vicenta  N.  Femandaa,  l«s  Damas 
PUipina;  N.  W.  Maxisunans.  Ha- 
waU  Defense  Volunteers;  Modesto 
C.  Salve.  Bishop  National  Bank: 
Jollng  T.  Salve,  Hawaii  Jewelers; 

A.  A.  Novela.  committee  member. 
Cpl.  Frank  M.  Ltaculdo,  secretary. 
Hllo  Branch  No.  13.  Filipino  Fed- 
eration of  America;  Venaaoso  S. 
Poningeoro.  F.  F.  A..  Oaba  nval 
dslsgate;  Teodoro  O.  Blano,  Pbll- 
Ipiplaa  Reconstruction  Corpora- 
tion; F.  A.  Resplclo,  editor  and 
publisher,  Flllploo  Work  to  Win 
and  War  Bond  Bulletin;  Comello 

B.  Cananea.  Alea  representative: 
S.  D.  Piaso,  Alea  representetive; 
Padl  M.  Podcnro,  commlttas  mem- 
ber; Nicolas  Talentlno,  committee 
member:  JuUa  Wapisyo.  eommittes 
member;  SUoabeth  llaodonald, 
special  guest;  R.  C.  Macdonald.  spa- 
dal    guest;    George    U.    Makme, 
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Deputy  Governor.  A?UMn.  lUn- 
Cuxtto.  PhlUpplnes;  Jean  P.  Ca- 
bmU.  Insular  Life  Awurance: 
Brarcsto  C.  Pernandea.  B  Club 
FUlptno;  Joe.  O.  Oaluseo.  Plllplno 
Commonwealth  Club;  C.  W.  Nunei. 
Fblllpplnea  Mutual  Service;  A.  U. 
Ancullla.  Maria  Clara  Oub: 
Rcnmond  K.  Cariaga.  special 
gnest:  Youtalk  Kim.  M.  D..  ■pe- 
dal guest:  Bemalda  N.  Paragoeo. 
promotions:  Platon  U. 
».' committee  member;  Ted 

lu.    committee    meml)er; 

LuejT  R-  Pllago,  committee  mem- 
ber: T.  Sofia  R.  Pelago,  committee 
member;  Doris  Tobalado.  commit- 
tee    member;     Consolation     Ber- 
nalda  T..  committee  member:  An- 
nie Esphagr.da,  committee  mem- 
ber: Sotero  A.  Ballado.  committee 
inembcr;   Aiidroe  B.  Rlones.  com- 
mittee member:  Elelfln  A  Ompad, 
committee  member:  Hego  Doblnlo, 
Lanal    Branch    No.    4;    Lourlano 
Caulran,      committee      member; 
Pedro  Nellonla.  Plllplno  Work  to 
Win     and     War     Bond     Bulletin: 
K.  T.  Tlnaga.  Plllplno  Work  to  Win 
and  War  Bond  Bulletin:  Pranclsco 
B.  Carlno.  Eva  Plllplno  Commu- 
nity: Rer.  P.  M.  Santo  Ana.  Wal- 
pabu:  J.  S.  Plnecas.  PUlplno  Fed- 
eration   Youth    Movement:    B.    C. 
Aqulna.      Maul      delegate:      Mrs. 
Vivenela  N.  P.  Collado.  Wonren's 
Division.  P.  P.  A..  Inc.:   Don  Leo 
Pallado.  publicity  director.  P.  P.  A.. 
Inc.:  P.  O.  Cariaga.  United  States 
Fed  Cross  and  War  Bond  Com- 
mittee. 
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EXTETJSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JP.. 

or   TXMNXSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News: 

•TAUN    SLXCnONIXltS   FOB  T.  O.   B. 

One  of  the  current  mysteries  Is  how  «uch 
busy  men  as  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
Marshal  Stalin  find  time  to  mix  in  American 
politics  lor  the  reelection  of  Roosevelt. 
Even  harder  to  understand  is  bow  such  in- 
telligent men  can  (ail  to  see  that  these  efforts 
are  self-defeating,  that  they  boomerang  in 
favor  of  Dewey. 

They  also  strain  Anglo-American  and 
Buaao- American  relations.  Nothing  causes 
deeper  resentment  in  Americans  than  at- 
tempts by  foreign  governments  to  Influence 
here. 
Churchill  had  been  warned  by 
earlier  hostile  American  reaction  to  such 
bltinders  by  the  British  press  and  officials. 
be  could  not  resist  the  temptation  In  his 
Quebec  statement  last  week  to  put  In  a  few 
ptraonal  plugs  f sr  the  fourth-term  candl- 
^hM» — without  specifkcaily  mentioning  the 
•toetlon. 

Stalin  Is  Itss  SQbtle.  He  simply  takes  one 
of  hu  Moscow  party-line  magazines,  and  a 
atOQCe  writer,  and  cuta  locse  against  Dewey 
and  Republicans. 

According  to  Wsr  and  the  Working  Class, 
the  Republican  Party   "always  hss   been   a 


reactions  rtes 
a  (ent 


friend    of 
allps  m   ita  Ust  of 
including  prominent 
mltting  that  Dewey  ' 
off  die-hard  Isolationists 
and     •     •     •     Geralp 

Extreme 
and  even  Hitlerite 
the  Republican  Par 
supported    by    the 
Manufacturers,     du 
Motors.    These  flrmi 
to  preserve  their 
and  Japan. 

Of  course  this  pois< 
different  from  that 
organization  in  this 
Ing  so  herd  to  ree:ec 
and  Broud3r  think 
tion  that  there  is  no 
two  h^re.  while  it  is 
could  appear  In  the 
out  the  express  a 

This   Mcscow 
as  foreign  interferer  :e 
It  is  much  worse  wh<  n 
Communist  operatiqns 
tlons  through  the  C 
the  Roosevelt 
purge  list  of 
gress  Includes  some 
slve  records,  whose 
their  opposition  to 
to  a  fourth  term. 

We  do  not  suggesi 
velt  approves  of  su  h 
his  Stalinite  supporl  e 
country.    As  a  sm^rt 
that    the   loving 
him  is  apt  to  be 
And  the  Republican  i 
will  Judge  Dewey  bj 


But    the    article 
illeged   isolation  isU  by 
Democrata,  and  by  ad- 
has  attempted  to  shake 
like  HA]cn.TON  Pisu 
Smith." 

Fascist   elements, 

ts  are  trying  to  i:se 

it  charges,  which  is 

ifational    Association    of 

Pont,     Ford,     General 

are  said  to  be  trying 

int^-eeta  In  Germany,  Italy. 


campt  Ign 
Repul  lican 


Rd 
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tley 


n-pen  stuff  Is  not  much 
of  Stalin's  Communist 
country,  which  Is  work- 
Roosevelt.     But  Stalin 
can  maintain  the  flc- 
conncctlon  between  the 
:lear  to  all  that  nothing 
Moscow  magazine  with- 
of  Stalin  censors, 
propaganda   Is  bad  enough 
in  cur  election.    But 
linked  with  the  direct 
and  indirect  cpera- 
I.  O.  P.  A.  C.  branch  of 
The  latest  P.  A.  C. 
Memtwrs  of  Con- 
mer  with  long  prcgres- 
chtef  sin  apparently  Is 
he  Commtinist  line  and 


that  Candidate  Rocee- 

blundering  tactics  by 

■rs  in  Russia  and  in  this 

politician,  he  kno'ws 

buss   bestowed    upon 

pcfitically  a  kiss  of  death. 

knew  that  many  voters 

his  enemies. 


Heapportionmeht  of  Congressional 
Districts  ii 


Pennsylyania 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DAI  lEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PI]  INSTtVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  i  eptember  20. 1944 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mf.Speaker,  I  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  and  also 
of  the  people  of  t  le  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  a  situation,  wh  ch  has  developed  from 
the  action  of  the  legislature  of  the  S:ate 
of  Pennsylvania  ti  reapportioning  con- 
gressional districts. 

Very  few  people  realize  that  the  bound- 
aries of  congress  onal  districts  are  es- 
tablished by  StaW  legislatures,  and  that 
the  lagislatures  m  ually  take  action  after 
the  census  taken  I  y  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment every  10  jears.  After  the  1940 
census  the  LegisI  iture  cf  Pennsylvania 
passed  a  reappor  ionment  measure  re- 
districting  Penns>  Ivania,  which  had  been 
made  necessary  because  Pennsylvania 
l06t  a  seat  as  the    esult  of  that  census. 

The  act  passed  n  1S40  was  based  upon 
a  solemn  agrecm<  nt  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Repu  alican  Parties  in  the 
State  legislature.  The  Damocrats  hav- 
ing had  control  Df  the  State  house  of 
representatives  and  the  Republicans  be- 
ing in  control  in  the  State  Senate,  the 
legislation  was  dc  signed  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned,  and  i .  was  accepted  by  the 
leaders  of  both  pt  rties  as  being  fair  and 


equitable.  One  congressional  election, 
that  of  1942,  was  actually  held  under  the 
new  set-up. 

Later  the  Republicans  secured  control 
of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  proceeded  to  enact  an- 
other reapportionment  bill.  This  was 
the  first  time  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  that  two  reappor- 
tionment measures  had  been  passed 
based  uj>on  one  census. 

This  unprecedented  action  was  taken 
at  the  dictation  of  the  powerful  bosses  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  the  greatest  threat 
to  representative  government  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  Pew  and 
Grundy,  representing  the  big-business 
Interests  of  Pennsylvania,  were  anxious 
to  remove  csrtain  Members  of  Congress, 
who  had  incurred  their  enmity  because 
of  fearless  and  courageous  support  of 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  people,  and  who  had  op- 
posed the  powerful  groups  represented 
by  Pew  and  Grundy,  in  their  efforts  at 
continued  exploitation  of  the  people  and 
the  throttling  of  small  independent 
business  concerns. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Bradley,  rep- 
resenting the  Third  District  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  was  particularly  singled 
out  for  elimination.  The  district  which 
Mr.  Bradley  represents  already  was  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  State.  There  are 
52  wards  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  had  7  congressional  districts. 
Mr.  Bradley's  district  comprised  13  of 
those  wards.  The  new  district  was 
made  to  embrace  19  wards.  At  the 
direction  of  the  bosses,  who  are  always 
acting  behind  the  scenes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania politics,  the  legislature  removed 
1  ward,  which  had  been  repeatedly  Dem- 
ocratic, and  added  6  new  wards,  which, 
in  recent  elections,  had  been  giving  huge 
Republican  majorities.  The  purpose  be- 
ing to  swamp  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Congressman  Bradley,  with  so 
much  oppcsiticn  as  to  render  his  election 
exceedingly  diflBcult. 

In  1942.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  State  of- 
fices failed  to  carry  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  as  it  existed  at  that  time, 
enough  registered  Republican  and  inde- 
pendent voters  voted  for  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bradley]  to  in- 
sure him  the  majority,  which  was  neces- 
sary for  his  reelection.  Knowing  this, 
the  boss-controlled  legislature  deliber- 
ately set  out  to  create  the  situation  as  I 
have  just  stated  above. 

Anyone,  who  has  served  with  Congre.«;s- 
man  Bradley  in  this  House,  can  readily 
understand  hew  he  has  incurred  the  ill 
will  of  men  like  Pew  and  Grundy  and  the 
powerful  corporate  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  aggressive  advocacy  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Law.  which  has  meant  so 
much  not  only  for  the  wage  earner,  but 
also  for  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  has  abolished  the  sweat  shop, 
earned  for  him  the  enmity  of  many  men, 
who  had  been  exploiting  the  wage  earner 
for  decades.  His  continued  and  consist- 
ent support  of  all  progressive  measures 
is  too  well  known  for  me  to  have  to 
emphasize.  His  record  has  been  out- 
standing in  this  respect. 
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I  would  potnt  out  too.  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Naral  AlTalrs  Committee,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the  fortifying 
of  Guam,  and  was  one  of  the  members 
of  that  committee  who  vigorously  urged 
the  House  to  support  that  proposition 
when  the  legislation  was  being  consid- 
ered by  this  t>ody  in  1938. 

Now.  because  he  has  been  rigllant.  not 
only  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  his  own 
district,  but  also  courageous  and  fearless 
In  supporting  legislation  for  the  general 
good,  they  seek  to  eliminate  him  from 
Congress,  through  this  gerrymandering 
of  his  congressional  district. 

I  want  the  people  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  and  all  others  in  Phil- 
adelphia, to  understand  what  is  being 
attempted.  Congressman  Bradley's  ex- 
perience is  invaluable  to  those  who  live 
in  his  district.  I  am  confident  that  the 
people,  knowing  the  facts,  will  not  per- 
mit the  plan  of  these  selfish  and  avari- 
cious men  to  be  consummated.  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  the  district  will  resent 
the  attempt  to  legislate  out  of  office  one 
who  has  been  sincere  and  determined  in 
representing  the  people  who  elected  him. 
and  that  they  will  demonstrate  their 
resentment  of  the  tactics  which  have 
been  employed. 


A  Low  Plane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRIH 

or  mw  TORx 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATIVCS 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  permission  granted  me.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Long  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Star  of  September  14.  1944.  entiUed 
-A  Low  Plane": 

ALOW  FLAMS 

Representative  Dmcsiiv,  of  Illinois,  charged 
last  night  that  the  Quebec  Churchill -Roose- 
velt conference  is,  so  far  as  the  President  U 
concerned.  Just  another  campaign  trip  in- 
tended to  sway  the  voters  In  the  November 
•lection. 

DnucsEN,  to  be  sure,  does  not  charge  that 
Prime  Minister  Churahlll  is  knowingly  lend- 
tofT  himself  to  the  role  of  a  political  tool  for 
the  President,  but  he  is  quite  emphatic  In  hte 
opinion  that  Chnrchin  to  so  being  exploited. 

The  aoeosation  that  Dnocssif  makes  is 
■erlous  If  DiKKSEif  were  convinced  of  Its 
truth  and  armed  with  evidence,  he  would  be 
justified  in  making  his  charge,  although  that 
would  tend  to  endanger  our  relations  with 
our  allies.  Since  Dzkkszm'b  charge  cannot 
be  supported  by  evidenoe.  It  Is  rerlly  only  a 
suspicion.  It  la  natural  that  a  Republican 
Congreafsman  should  s  pect  the  actions  of 
a  Democratic  President  who  is  running  for 
reelection,  but  it  is  hardly  wise  or  patriotic 
for  the  Congressman  to  preaent  his  suspicion 
as  though  it  were  •  proved  fact  and  to  em- 
broU  our  foreign  relations. 

DnuucWs  chargB  la  thus  irresponsible  and 
harmful  to  the  Nation's  interest  In  time  of 
war.  It  drags  the  campaign  to  a  lower  level. 
It  also  tends  to  drag  the  campaign  ot  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  to  a  lower  level.  It  calls  fOr  re- 
pudUtlon  by  the  Republican  candidate. 


The  a  I.  Bill  of  RicMf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BXPBSSXNTATIVB 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
passed  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
and  the  results  of  many  months'  study 
and  work  was  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944.  generally  referred 
to  as  the  G.  L  bill  of  rights. 

As  a  member  of  the  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  and  later  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  honor  to  work  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  which  meant  so  much 
to  the  future  of  those  men  and  women 
serving  in  our  armed  forces  amd  who  are 
daily  offering  their  very  lives  in  protec- 
tion to  us  on  the  home  front.  America 
should  be.  and  Is,  grateful  to  those  cour- 
ageous men  and  women  of  all  branches 
of  the  service,  and  the  bill  referred  to  is 
but  a  natural  return  to  them,  bespeaking 
the  gratitude  that  the  American  people 
feel  for  tbem  and  their  service  to  this 
country. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  sum- 
marize fOT  these  servicemen  and  their 
f imilies  this  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944.  the  so-caUed  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights,  which  provides: 

WAS  AOCIfCT 

This  law  makes  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  war  agency,  second  only  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  placing  it  high  in 
priority  for  employees,  equipment,  and 
material:  especially  for  new  hospitals, 
for  the  construction  of  which  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,000  is  authorised. 

KECOROS    AND    ADVICX 

Records  of  all  disabilites  will  be  com- 
pletely assembled  before  the  degree  of 
disability  is  passed  upon,  and  prior  to 
discharge  the  serviceman  (this  includes 
women,  too)  may  consult  with  represent- 
atives of  veterans'  organizations,  located 
at  hospitals,  about  making  claim  for 
post-war  benefits.  A  serviceman  cannot 
be  compelled  to  sign  any  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  of  injury  or  disability, 
and  if  such  a  statement,  though  signed, 
is  against  his  interest,  it  will  be  null  and 
v<^d. 

Bivuw  or  nscRASccs 

In  the  event  a  discharge  is  other  than 
honorable,  unless  it  is  the  result  of  a 
general  court  martial,  the  veteran  may 
have  all  facta  reviewed  by  a  board  in  the 
War  or  the  Navy  Department,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and.  if  Justified,  a  new  dis- 
charge can  be  issued.  Officers  retired  for 
disability,  not  in  line  of  duty,  may  also 
call  for  a  review  of  the  action  of  the 
retiring  boards. 

■xAaruancniT  ■amri'n 

Upon  discharge,  other  than  dishonor- 
able, after  90  days'  service  subsequent  to 
September  16.  1940,  or  upon  discharge 
for  an  actual  service-ineurred  (ttsaWUty, 
veterans,  regardless  of  rank,  will  be  en- 
titled to — 


One  jrear's  education,  and  a  further 
period  of  education  equal  to  the  time  in 
service  not  to  exceed  in  all.  4  years,  if 
war  service  tnterf tfcd  with,  interrupted, 
or  delayed  the  veteran's  education.  If 
the  veteran  was  not  over  2S  yem  of  age 
when  he  entered  senrlce  it  is  provided 
that  his  education  shall  be  automatically 
held  to  have  been  delayed  or  interfered 
with.  If  he  was  tr'er  2S  he  must  make  a 
reasonable  showing  of  these  facts. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  for  all  books,  tuition 
up  to  $500  per  year,  and  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  of  $50  if  without  de- 
pendents—$75  with  depndoats.  This 
win  not  afford  re«al  fare,  but  It  will  get 
him  through  acbocd. 

A  veteran  can  choose  his  own  course, 
or  courses,  in  any  approved  school  wher- 
ever located,  bat  he  must  pay  his  o(wn 
transportation  to  such  school. 

Continuance  of  training,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  maintaining  records  satisfac- 
tory to  school  authoritiM  as  to  grades 
and  conduct. 

For  older  men.  primarily,  or  jovrnger 
men  if  they  need  it.  a  year's  retralnloc 
or  refresher  course  is  provided  so  thegr 
can  bring  themselves  in  line  with  im- 
proved and  up-to-date  practices  in  their 
trade  or  profession. 


A  guaranty  by  the  Government  of  50 
percent  of  a  loan,  or  loans,  to  be  made 
by  a  private  financial  institution  In  his 
home  community  or  elsewhere,  or  by  a 
governmental  lending  agency,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  guaranteed  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $2,000.  Interest  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 4  percent,  and  the  Government  will 
pay  the  first  yearti  Interest  on  the 
amount  guaranteed.  Proceeds  of  such 
loans  must  be  used  in  the  construction, 
purchase,  or  Improvement  of  a  h(»ne: 
ptu'chase  or  Improvement  of  a  farm;  or 
establishment  of   a  business. 

This  section  is  expected  to  become  op- 
erative in  October. 


Under  supervision  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  utmost  assistance  in 
obtaining  employment  Is  offered  veter- 
ans through  existing  agencies,  and  in 
every  State  a  veteran  placement  officer 
(himself  a  veteran)  will  be  on  the  Job 
to  help  see  these  opportunities  are  given. 

■KAOJTTSTMSMT  ALLOWANCK 

A  weekly  readjustment  allowance  of 
$20  per  week  during  unemplojnnent— by 
compliance  with  State  laws  relative  to 
unemplojrment  compensation,  that  is,  if 
unemployed,  he  applies  for  work,  caimot 
obtain  suitable  work,  and  keeps  his  fUe 
alive— for  a  period  of  not  more  than  52 
weeks — based  on  length  of  ser.ice — 24 
weeks  for  90  days'  service  and  4  weeks 
for  each  month  of  additional  service — 
during  a  period  of  2  years  after  dis- 
charge. Requirements  are  rigid  enough 
to  discourage  "goldbricking"  and  to  pra- 
vet  duplication  of  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  a  self-employed  veteran 
in  btislness  or  a  profession,  or  operating 
a  farm,  whose  net  income  is  less  than 
$IOC  per  month,  there  will  be  granted  tlie 
difference  to  bring  his  monthly  net  in- 
come up  to  $100  for  not  more  than  12 
monthly  payments. 
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Thia  section  takes  effect  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 3. 

csmauL  rKovisxoNS 

For  all  these  benefits  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  the  single  agency  to 
which  the  veteran  need  apply,  and  the 
application  should  be  made  to  the  re- 
gional ofBce  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  area  in  which  he  resides. 
Applications  for  benefits  must  be  made 
within  the  following  periods  after  dis- 
charge: 

Review  of  discharge:  Within  15  years 
alter  discharge,  or  effective  date  of  this 
act.  whichever  is  later. 

Education:  Within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  end  of  war.  whichever  is  later. 
Education  benefits  end  7  years  after  the 
war. 

Loans:  Within  2  years  after  discharge 
or  end  of  war.  whichever  is  later,  but  in 
any  event  within  5  years  after  the  war. 

Readjustment  allowance:  Within  2 
years  after  discharge  or  end  of  war, 
whichever  Is  later. 

-^  Future  bonus:  If  later  legislation  pro- 
vides for  adjusted  compensation— bo- 
nus— the  amounts  paid  hereunder  will 
probably  be  deducted  from  such  bonus 
payments. 

These  benefits  are  in  addition  to  those 
already  provided  under  existing  laws 
relating  to  disability  compensation,  pen- 
sions, hospitalization,  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  the  same  as  those  provided  for  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  1.  There  are  a 
number  of  details  not  included  here,  but 
this  gives  in  general  terms  the  high 
points  of  the  law.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions regarding  details,  get  in  touch  with 
any  veterans'  organization — American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Purple  Heart, 
and  so  forth— or.  if  you  prefer,  write 
B.  W.  KsARifKT,  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C.  We  here  are  at  the 
service  of  veterans  and  their  dejaendents 
at  all  times  to  answer  questions  or  to  as- 
sist in  the  presentation  of  claims  under 
this  act  or  any  other  statute  granting 
benefits  to  veterans. 
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Thtarsdat.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  KILDAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
excerpt  from  the  National  Tribune  con- 
taining a  letter  to  its  editor  from  MaJ. 
S.  Kemp,  of  Augusta.  Ga.  Major  Kemp 
discusses  a  bill  which  I  offered  and  the 
Congress  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
correct  an  injustice  inadvertently  cre- 
ated by  the  terms  of  the  Pay  Reaidjust- 
ment  Act  of  1942.  It  would  permit  re- 
tired enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  serv- 


could  not  possibly 


time  credits  allowed 


before  1912  for  retii  ement-pay  purposes. 
Unfortunately  th ;  President  was  mis- 
informed of  the  el  ect  of  the  bill.  He 
stated  it  would  con  >titute  a  discrimina- 
tion between  retire<  personnel.    The  bill 


discriminate  against 


by  a  small  group  of 
sferved  outside  conti- 


anyone  but  would  s  trve  to  correct  an  in 

justice  now  suflerec 

old  soldiers  who  si 

nental  United  States,  in  active  combat 

and    under    vmcon;  f ortable,    unhealthy, 

and  dangerous  coiditions.     They  now 

receive  less  retired  pay  than  other  mem- 


bers of  the  service 
same  period  within 


v^ho  served  during  the 
he  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  the  h  irdships  and  dangers 
of  this  group.  Major  Kemp  makes  an 
excellent  case  for  Rhese  men  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much: 

TXT  CALXB  KZAOJ  U  STMCMT  PAT  ACT 
OISOUl  [INATORT 
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wat- 


Edttok.  Nationai. 
Jiistment  Act  of  1942, 
unintentionally 
vloualy  made  to  en 
senrices  by  their 
services  rendered  ov 
1912  double  time 
putlng  the  30  years 
which  was  an 
terr  for  foreign 
were  trying  to  hold 
and    pacify    the 
the  provisions  of  this 
retired  since  1907.  In 
have  received  equal 
whether  the 
the   continental    Un 
being  credited  with 
may  have  had  not 
service.  9  of  which 
9  ye^n  cotinted  as  18 

Since  the  new  pa] 
effect  those  retired 
for  foreign  service, 
actual    war    service 
through   reduction 
from  approzlmatel; 
pending,  of  course, 
time  the  Individtial 
men  volunteered  In 
for  this  foreign  ^er 
of  their  Oovernmeni 
disabilities,  these 
help  themselves 
to  active  service  and 
of  hardships  called 
been  taken  away  by 

The  act  of  August 
ttnued    double    tlm(  > 
foreign  service,  did 
away  double  time 
soldier.    As  proof  of 
soldier   retired   8lnc( 
double  time  credit 
for  all  such  service 

Instead   of   H.   R 
within  classes,"  as 
veto  message.  It  wciild 
the    Pay    Ad justmei  it 
brought  about  a  con  lltlon 
man  was  considered 
As  a  matter  of  fact 
and  passed  by  the 
of  remedying  a 
gevlty  pay  of  our 
brought  about  throilgh 
pay  act.    Really,  thlf 
away  from  these 
oversight  and  not 
the  Congress  to  deprive 
writing   the   pay 
retired   pay   should 
Mrrlce,  the  committee 
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lIuBUNs:  The  Pay  Read- 

as  worded  and  enacted, 

a   promise   pre- 

ll^ted  men  of  the  armed 

viz:  That  for 

^seas  between  1898  and 

be  allowed  in  com- 

ifecessary  for  retirement, 

for  men  to  volun- 

at  a  time  when  we 

our  foreign  possessions 

population.     Under 

promise  all  enlisted  men 

their  respective  grades. 

etlred  pay  regardless  of 

had  service  outside 

ted    States   or   not.    all 

years,  although  some 

than  21  years  actual 

foreign;  however,  these 

for  retirement  purposes. 

act  of  1942  went  Into 

irlth  double  time  credit 

majority  of  which  was 

have    been    penalized 

their   retired   pay   of 

to  915  per  month,  de- 

ipon  how  much  double 

1  tad  to  his  credit.    These 

the  days  of  their  youth 

in  response  to  the  call 

Now,  due  to  age  and 

are  powerless  to 

means  of  returning 

making  up  those  years 

( louble  time  which  have 

:he  new  pay  act  of  1942. 

24.  1912,  which  discon- 

credlt    thereafter    for 

1  lot  In  any  manner  take 

p  revlously  earned  by  the 

this  we  find  that  each 

1912   has    been    given 

or  retirement  purpoaee 

efmed  prior  to  1912. 

1675   creating   "clasBes 
Stated  in  the  President's 
appear  that  it  was 
Act    of    1942    which 
where  one  retired 
fish  and  another  fowl. 
.  R.  1675  was  instigated 
(fongress  for  the  purpose 
in  the  Ion- 
veterans,  which  was 
operation  of  the  new 
double  time  was  taken 
veterans  through  an 
I^ause  of  any  desire  of 
them  of  it,  for  In 
it  was  specified  that 
be   based   upon   actual 
overlooking  the  fact 
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that  those  men  with  service  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  between  1898  and  1912 
would  be  affected  by  that  provision. 
Further.  H.  R.  1675  did  not  "single  out  a 
preferred  class  to  receive  Its  benefits."  No; 
this  bill  merely  restored  service  and  retired 
pay  to  those  retired  veterans  who  had  been 
unintentionally  deprived  of  same  through 
operation  of  the  new  Pay  Act;  consequently, 
its  provisions  were  Just,  ethical,  and  highly 
desirable — that  Is.  If  the  Government  Intends 
to  keep  faith  with  its  veterans  and  not  will- 
fully repudiate  a  previous  agreement  made 
with  them. 

I  fall  to  see  where  the  statement  that  "The 
Pay  Adjustment  Act  of  1942  granted  an  In- 
crease in  retired  pay  to  these  men"  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  restoration  benefits  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  when  they  passed 
H.  R.  1675;  therefore,  the  statement  is  not 
relevant  to  the  case.  While  the  new  Pay  Act 
did  grant  a  small  Increase  to  all  retired  per- 
Bonnel.  at  the  same  time  it  took  aWay  service 
and  reduced  the  retired  pay  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals. In  fact  lU  operation  actually  dis- 
criminated against  and  penalized  the  very 
overseas  veterans  who  have  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  their  country. 

As  far  as  warrant  officers  and  those  enlisted 
men  retired  with  pay  of  warrant  officer,  they 
have,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  new 
Pay  Act  of  1942.  all  received  double-time 
credit  In  computing  their  30  years'  service, 
which  means  that  they  have  all  been  allowed 
retired  pay  for  30  years'  service,  regardless  of 
the  number  actually  served.  Of  course,  their 
double-time  service  was  rendered  as  enlisted 
men.  and,  while  the  were  no  Army  warrant 
officers  In  1907  when  the  Double  Time  Act 
was  passed,  yet,  during  the  time  since  the 
grade  was  established  back  In  1930.  they  have 
been  given  credit  for  double  time  earned 
before  1912  as  enlisted  men.  This  being  the 
case,  they  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  lon- 
gevity pay  which  they  were  receiving  before 
the  new  Pay  Act  went  into  effect. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  let  us  here  note 
the  actual  effects  of  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  1942  up)on  the  retired  pay  of  two  first 
sergeants,  both  of  whom  received  the  same 
identical  retired  pay  previous  to  June  1,  1942. 
One  had  foreign  service,  as  he  had  volun- 
teered and  served  In  Cuba  In  1898.  in  the 
Philippines  and  China  from  1899  to  1903,  and 
again  In  the  Philippines  during  the  Pulajane 
and  Mor^  campaigns  from  1906  to  1911.  All 
of  this  service  was  wartime  or  campaign 
service  in  foreign  countries  where  hazards 
of  all  kinds  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Now,  under  the  new  Pay  Act, 
this  overseas  veteran  receives  approximately 
915  per  month  less  retired  pay  than  the  otlier 
first  sergeant  who,  through  choice,  spent  his 
entire  30  years  of  service  in  the  United  States. 
Considering  all  facts  which  had  to  do  with 
the  sponsoring  and  final  passage  of  H.  R.  1675 
by  the  Congress,  It's  impossible  for  me  to 
reconcile  myself  to  the  idea  of  a  wUlfuI  re- 
pudiation by  our  Government  of  Its  obliga- 
tions to  and  agreement  with  volunteer  vet- 
erans of  our  previous  wars  and  campaignSr 
especially  at  this  time  when  our  sons  and 
grandsons  are  fighting  and  dying  on  foreign 
soil  to  uphold  our  special  brand  of  democ- 
racy; consequently,  while  H.  R.  1675  may, 
for  the  time  being,  appear  dead.  yet.  on  the 
other  hand.  It  will  live  again  because  com- 
mon justice  demands  its  resurrection. 

My  recommendations  to  those  men  who 
have  been  penalized  through  a  reduction  in 
their  retired  pay  for  having  rendered  foreign 
service  at  a  time  when  their  Government 
needed  them,  is  not  to  condemn  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  veto,  but  rather  convince  tbelr 
Representatives  and  Senators  In  the  Congren 
of  the  validity  of  their  case. 

Maj.  E.  KzMP. 

AtTCTTSTA,  Oa. 
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OkUkoma  BatinessiMn  Urfes  No  Qiaaft 
in  Dircctmg  Forces  ^(  War  Nov 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or  OKUUIOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  C9  RSFRESBNTATTVSa 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
received  many  communications  from  cit- 
izens of  Oklahckma  in  which  they  have 
discussed  the  war  effort  and  many  per- 
plexing problems  arising  out  of  it,  the 
proposed  peace  to  follow,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  united  America  in  order  that 
we  may  win  both  the  war  and  the  peace 
•t  the  earliest  possible  date. 

It  is  significant,  but  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, that  many  such  communica- 
tions come  from  mothers  and  fathers, 
wives,  and  other  loved  ones  of  our  young 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces. 
Typical  of  the  hundreds  of  such  com- 
munications received  by  me  recently  is 
one  from  a  well-kix)wn  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  the  city  of  Chicka- 
sha.  Okla.  The  writer  makes  it  plain 
that  he  is  not  a  Democrat  but  he  also 
Indicates  clearly  that  he  feds  very  keenly 
that  the  winning  of  the  war  and  get- 
ting our  dear  ones  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible is  first  and  foremost  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people;  that  it  transcends  mere 
partisan  politics.  The  writer  also  makes 
it  plain  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be 
dan^roas  to  change  the  directing  force 
of  the  war  for  any  purpose,  dtwnestic  or 
foreign. 

This  communication,  which  Is  food  for 
thought,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  is  now  a  foregone  oonchiainn  that  Ger- 
many will  be  ddeatctl  on  tike  battle  front. 
B  ia  all  important  that  each  day  in  the  ter- 
rifle  <Ua.Jy  itruggle  be  made  to  count  to  the 
very  utmost. 

The  only  hope  of  Germany,  which  Hitler 
hlBMaU  admits,  la  a  fanatical  hope;  there- 
fore, Germany  is  desperately  holding  on,  hop- 
ing for  something  to  happen.  What  can  this 
something  be?  In  the  last  analysis.  It  can 
only  be  political.  The  Allied  cause  is  too 
solidly  welded  and  too  far  advanced  to  hope 
for  any  sort  of  rupture,  unless  it  be  a  change 
at  the  master  minded  directing  forces  at 
the  war. 

Therefore,  would  it  not  be  dangerous  at 
this  critical  jtmcture  to  even  contemplate, 
much  less  actually  change,  the  directing 
forces  even  to  any  extent  or  for  any  purpose, 
domeaUc  or  foreign? 

Isn't  It  reasonaMe  to  suppose  that  Hitler 
would  waut  to  hold  on  at  whatsoever  cost  to 
see  what  may  happen  In  this  Presidential 
campaign?  If  this  be  true,  and  from  all  rea- 
soning it  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  Tbe  campaign  is  on  and  will  continue  to 
the  end.  It  is  not  so  much  now  the  fact  of 
a  change  but  the  contemplation  of  It  that 
may  cost  many  predots  lives  dnrlng  this 
Presidential  campaign. 

Regardless  of  all  political  aspirations  and 
ambitions,  this  situation  is  very  serious. 
Again  I  ask,  what  are  we  gcMng  to  do  about 
U?  Tbe  all-important  thing  Is  to  convince 
the  world  forthwith  that  there  will  be  no 
diange.  it  can't  be  done  shortly  by  any 
other  agency  than  the  Democratic  Pirty  It- 
self. 


I  believe  that  tf  this  over-all  Idea  Is  , 

eented  dearly  and  (airly  to  ttie  puUic  it  wiU 
rail  and  oontlnus  to  roll  tike  a  tbuaderbott 
over  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Yonrs  very  truly, 

B.  M.  Ci 

Crkkscha.  OKia. 


Dewey  Lores  thf  New  Deal  bvt  He  Hates 
New  Dealer* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLET 

OF  KXNTDCKT 
IN  THl  8ENATB  OF  THE  UNTTID  STATES 

Thursdav.  September  21  (.legi^ative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoio  a  very  able, 
discriminating  and  penetrating  edito- 
rial entitled  "Dewey  Loves  the  New  Deal 
but  He  Hates  New  Dealers,"  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  of  September  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 


UEWKT  LOVaS  THl 


NSW  DEAL,  SUT  BE  tUt 
PEALCSa 


In  Seattle.  Mbnday  night.  Presidential 
Candidate  Thomas  E.  Dewey  came  out  for 
virtually  the  entire  labor  policy  for  which 
President  Roosevelt  aiKl  the  New  Deal  hiive 
waged  8  continootis  and  vlctorioos  Qght  dur- 
ing the  last  la  years. 

He  endorsed  collective  bargaining.  He  de- 
fended the  right  to  stnite.  He  {rratsed  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  a  ''good  and 
necessary  law. "  He  advocated,  as  Roosevelt 
has  so  often  done,  stronger  and  freer  labor 
unloiM.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  the  President  would  do  even  more  for 
labor  before  election . 

That  speech  just  about  completed  Dunuj'b 
thorough  endorsement  of  the  New  Deal,  for 
Dewey  has  yet  to  find  fault  with  any  of  tbe 
major  reforms  promoted  by  President  Roose- 
velt— and  he  has  yet  to  advocate  any  further 
refomu  of  his  own. 

He  said  in  his  two  previous  major  speeches 
that  he  la  all-out  for  social  security,  tmem- 
ployment  insurance,  and  old-age  pensions. 
He  said  be  Is  in  favor  of  protection  for  re- 
turning veterans.  He  said  he  is  in  favor  of 
the  New  Denl's  agrteultural  policies.  He  said 
he  favors  8.  E.  C.  and  tbe  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits.  He  said  he  is  in  favor  of  an  inter- 
national organ  taatlon  to  enforce  peace.  He 
said  be  favors  a  fair  emiri.oyment  practices 
committee.  He  said  he  would  not  change 
the  Nation's  military  policies  if  be  were 
President.  He  even  said — in  1044 — that  our 
fighting  the  Axis  was  a  good  Idea. 

And  now.  finally,  he  favors  the  New  Deal 
labor  policy. 

In  short.  Dewey  is  in  favor — or  so  he  has 
been  telling  us— of  everything  the  New  Deal 
lias  done. 

But  he  is  against  the  New  Deal  Itself. 

It  would  take  an  extremely  clever  lawyer  to 
assume  both  those  positions  at  one  time. 
But  Dewey  has  managed  tt. 

His  system,  as  now  rerealed  in  his  cam- 
paign speeches.  Is  remarkably  tngenloos.  It 
is  slmi:^  this: 

Praise  New  Deal  reforms  beesnse  they  are 
popular. 

Attack  the  New  Deal  because  It  took  ttie 
■tepe  nseeesary  to  make  its  reforms  effeetrra. 


amy  that  n  was  ali  wraof  tm  braak  ttM 

And  than.  Snally.  say  ttoak  tbe  whole 
was  reaUy  a  BepulilUi—  Mm  anyway 
party  can  administer  Roosevelt  leforma  i 
better  than  Roosevelt. 

Dewey  used  this  prectss  method  ICoodsy 
Btgat.  He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  every- 
thing the  New  Deal  bad  done— but  said  tt 
mlatnated  labor  and  caused  strUisa. 

Ttw  record  staowa.  at  oourre.  that  Prest- 
It  RooseMlt  has  ttmffiA  for  labor  aa  bo 
President  ever  bMc  tiMt  anion  msm- 
tosoitUp  baa  expanded  eaormavily  under  him; 
tiMt  he  has  been  bitterly  denanooai  by  some 
of  Dewey's  best  friends  for  "coddling"  labor. 

The  usual  vague  denuncUtions  followed, 
and  than  Dewey  tried  to  whitewash  the  Re- 
publican labor  record.  He  said  that  the  Re- 
pubFlcans  under  President  Taft  had  estab- 
iishec*  a  department  of  labor— forgcttU^  to 
mention  the  fact  that  tbe  law  which  crested 
it  waff  paased  in  1913  by  Omgress  la  which 
there  were  67  nwre  Democrate  than  tktfml^ 
licana. 

He  said  that  tbe  Smith -OmnaOy  Antl- 
strike  Act  had  tailed.  "like  other  New  Deal 
Interferences  with  collective  bargaining"— 
forgetting  to  point  out  that  tiie  act  was 
fought  by  the  New  I>al,  and  pasaad  by  Oa»- 
gress  after  a  strongly  worded  veto  by  the 
President  in  which  he  predicted  that  the  act 
would  fail,  as  Dewey  now  admiu. 

Let's  not  blame  Dewey  too  much  tor  so 
confused  and  contradictory  a  policy. 

He  has  to  favor  the  New  Deal — the  people 
are  for  It. 

He  has  to  oppose  Roosevelt — or  withdraw 
from  the  campaign. 

So  he  is  doing  both,  with  aU  the  skill  ot 
the  clever  young  man  on  the  flying  trapeae. 
What  else  can  he  do? 


0.  p.  A.  Paally  Prices  Tarkejs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICKEL 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIW 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  30,  1944,  a  farmer's  wife  up  in 
my  district  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  as  foUoirs: 

Please  send  me  the  prices,  live,  dressed,  and 
drawn,  on  old  hens  stKl  toms  (turkeys)  (In- 
chidlng  the  d^very  price)  for  Clyde,  Ohto. 

And  at  the  end  of  3  weeks  she  received 
a  mass  of  printed  matter  of  more  than 
30,000  words  as  the  answer,  without  a 
wtrrd  as  to  the  price  of  turkeys,  and  thU 
answer  I  Inserted  in  the  Recoio  on  Jtme 
10.  1944. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  result  of  placlnc 
this  voluminous  answer  of  the  Office  of 
Prloe  Administration  in  the  Rtcoto,  the 
inquiry  of  this  fanner's  wile  as  to  the 
price  at  turkeys  has  been  ftnaDy  an- 
swered and  I  received  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, near  the  end  of  July  1044: 
OmcB  or  PaacB  ADanwnmATioir. 

WaaiUafiUm,  D.  C.  June  21, 1944. 
The  Haiu>r&ble  Alvin  F.  Wdchkl. 
Hotue  of  Repreaentattve*. 

Washtngton   D.  O. 

Dbu  Mk.  WncHZL:  On  July  1  Ur.  Bowles 
wrote  to  you  and  stated  that  he  wonl6  at- 
tempt to  keep  you  informed  of  devilopmente 


i 


y. 
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•ffcetliit  your  own  ration  durlnj;  the  period 
whm  you  were  out  oS  Washington.  Mr. 
Bowles  Is  »w«y  and  I  am  therefore  writing 
to  ezpum  to  you  certain  steps  which  we 
hare  taken  In  connection  with  materl*!  which 
you  placed  in  the  Cokckissionai,  Rrcoao  on 
June  10.  You  may  recall  that  this  related 
to  •  request  made  by  one  of  your  constltu- 
enu  for  price  information  on  turkeys.  Un- 
fOftUBAtely,  otir  office,  which  received  their 
t^mtttt,  was  working  under  a  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  and  did  not  handle  the 
matter  as  expeditiously  as  It  should  have. 
Ordinarily  such  a  request  would  have  been 
handled  in  a  satlsfaccory  and  readily  under- 
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IB  dosing  let  me  state  that  I  would  greatly 
•ppraelaM  having  you  bring  to  our  attention 
any  Instanoss  In  which  we  are  remiss  In  the 
psrformaooM  of  the  duties  given  to  us  by 
CuDgrsss. 

Btaeanlf. 

Jamb  O.  Roens,  Jr.. 
Acting  Adminittrator. 

Mr.  Speftker,  thU  illustrates  the  great 
progress  now  being  made  in  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration,  and  at  the  same 
rate  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend Thanksgiving  Day  over  Into  the 
new  year,  if  some  fanner  should  now  re- 
quest the  ceiling  price  on  turkeys  for  the 
holiday  season. 


Radal  DiscriauBatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

^  or  KANSAS 

IN  TH»  81NATK  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  {legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  entitled  "Economic  Bigotry."  by 
Bfiiss  Kialvina  Lindsay,  which  was  recent- 
ly published  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

BcoMoxJc  Biconrr 

(By  Malvlna  Lindsay) 

roaxsTAixntG  stkos 

Will  we  have  to  go  through  It  all  again — the 
rac*  riots,  the  lEted"  scares,  the  witch  htmts, 
the  Ku  KlMx  Klan  orgies?  Or  can  a  Nation 
forearm  against  intolerance? 

Two  past  eras  of  fanaticism  and  hate,  thoss 
fcUowtng  1865  and  1918,  hover  close  to  the 
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"Little   Joe,"   say^ 
knew  the  family  in 
the  Congressional 
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..  to  the  testimony  now 
Senate  subcommittee  on 
the  Fair  Employ- 
In  the  quiet  Sen- 
are   heard   disturbing 
be  a  third  era  of  In- 
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Senator    Chavez,    who 
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patriots  and  Klan  riders.  They  recall  how 
Hitler  climbed  to  power  on  racial  hatred  and 
unemployment.  They  point  out  that  10,- 
000,000  service  men  and  women,  and  20,000.- 
000  warworkers  will  soon  be  competing  for 
Jobs  and  food. 

They  call  attention  to  the  concern  In  Mex- 
ico and  m  China  over  the  Job  discriminations 
against  Americans  of  Mexican  and  Chinese 
origin  and  tpey  warn  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  especially  of  South  America  and  the 
Orient,  are  on  the  United  States  and  meastir- 
Ing  Its  protestations  of  democracy  by  the 
economic  Justice  It  grants  Its  minority  citi- 
zens. 

An  ominous  picture  this  seems,  especially 
In  view  of  past  history.  But  there  are  other 
things  brought  out  In  the  testimony  that 
show  how  this  Nation  has  made  progress  In 
tolerance  and  goodwill — whether  swiftly 
enough  to  save  Itself,  only  time  can  tell. 

HOPS  IN  CHtTBCHXS 

Bishop  O.  Bromley  Oxnam,  representing 
the  far-flung  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
in  America,  tells  how  his  organization  is 
pledged  to  the  principle  that  American  serv- 
icemen shall  not  come  home  to  find  the  free- 
dom they  have  been  fighting  for  d?nled  them 
here.  He  tells  of  chaplains  reporting  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  comradeship  and  a  breaking 
down  of  social  and  racial  barriers  among  men 
who  fight  and  die  together. 

Two  women  representing  organized  millions 
of  Christian  women.  Dr.  Kmily  Hickman  of 
the  national  board  of  the  T.  W.  C.  A.  and 
Mrs.  Emory  Boss,  executive  secretary  of  the 
United  Council  of  Church  Women,  tell  of  the 
efforts  of  their  organizations  to  bring  racial, 
ctUtural.  and  national  groups  together.  Sen- 
ator Cmavxz  pauses  in  the  bearing  of  testi- 
mony to  remark  that  "one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging things  in  this  country  Is  the  way 
In  which  ChrUtlans  of  all  alths  are  working 
together." 

"Also,  we  must  not  forget,"  adds  Senator 
Oxoaci  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  "that  at  least  religious  preju- 
dice U  fading  in  this  country.  I  remember 
when  Baptists  and  Congregatlonallsts  In  my 
town  would  scarcely  speak  to  one  another. 
But  I  was  to  see  them  come  together  and  hire 
a  Quaker  preacher." 

Senator  Chavxz  finds  something  else  en- 
couraging— and  gets  It  corroborated  by  wit- 
nesses who  work  with  foreign  groups— that 
the  faith  and  principles  of  American  democra- 
cy are  finding  a  revival  and  new  strength  in 
recent  American  citizens,  those  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  sought  asylum  In  this 
country.  He  points  out  that  these  new  citi- 
zens are  much  more  aware  of  their  demo- 
cratic privileges  than  are  the  old-line  settlers. 
"The  rest  of  us."  sa3r8  this  Senator,  "whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  original  Spanish 
settlers,  take  these  things  too  much  for 
granted." 


James  A.  Farley's  Rcsifnation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  vnoiMu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1),1944 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "James  A.  Parley's  Resignation" 
from  the  Batavla  (N.  Y.)  Times  of  June 
15  last. 
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There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsw  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

JAIOS   A.  TAMXXr'n  nSICITATIOlV 

When  James  A.  Parley,  the  Nation's  out- 
standing Democratic  leader,  made  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  that  he  was  resigning 
as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee, the  news  of  the  announcement  came 
as  a  shock  to  many  people,  but  to  a  lot  of 
other  Democrats  who  were  in  the  know.  It 
was  not  such  a  great  shock  because  It  was 
known  by  most  all  Democratic  leaders  and 
especially  that  Mr.  Parley  was  opposed  to  a 
third  term  of  President  Roosevelt,  so  he  could 
not  very  well  agree  on  still  a  fourth  term. 

Mr.  Farley  is  what  is  known  as  a  Jeffer- 
son Ian  Democrat  who  has  always  believed 
that  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
should  be  adhered  to  and  that  those  princi- 
ples were  what  made  the  Democratic  Party 
what  It  was  up  until  the  time  that  it  was 
turned  Into  what  Is  now  known  as  the  New 
Deal  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  he  is  not 
alone  in  his  belief  of  those  principles.  There 
are  many  thousands  of  Democrats  through- 
out the  Nation  that  agree  with  him. 

Of  course,  it  is  now  history  that  after  Mr. 
Farley  opposed  the  President  for  a  third  term, 
that  then  and  there,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Farley  oessed.  However,  it  can 
be  said  that  James  A.  Farley  has  conducted 
himself  like  a  real  gentleman  since  his  break 
with  the  President  and  with  all  the  sticks  and 
stones  that  have  been  thrown  In  his  path, 
that  he  has  held  his  head.  He  Is  never  heard 
to  criticize  any  disappointments  he  has  had; 
be  has  kept  them  to  himself. 

It  Is  also  well  known  that  the  President 
sought  s  new  national  chairman  for  his  last 
tlectlon  and  that  soon  Mr.  Farley  resigned 
as  Postmaster  General  which  left  him  only 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  State 
eommlttee.  Federal  patronage  was  taken 
away  from  him.  He  had  none  of  it  to  dis- 
tribute, but  he  worked  on  and  on  for  the 
Interests  of  the  party  and  was  reelected  State 
chairman  recently  despite  the  foct  that  It  was 
known  that  efforts  were  being  made  to  dts- 
lodga  him  from  that  last  position  which  hs 
has  now  resigned. 

Let  It  be  said,  however,  that  Jim  Fariey 
resigned  of  his  own  aooord.  He  had  the 
backing  to  be  reelected  as  State  chairman 
and  for  whatever  reasons  be  may  have  In 
mind  for  resigning  the  State  chairmanship, 
those  will  become  Icnown  later  as  time  goes 
on.  He  has  t>een  the  State  chairman  for 
the  last  14  years  and  has  lead  the  party 
to  many  victories  including  the  first  elec- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt,  which  everyone 
knows,  and  he  had  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  for  8 
years. 

It  is  needless  to  endeavor  to  make  an 
accotmt  of  the  araotmt  of  work  that  Mr.  Par- 
ley has  done  for  the  Democratic  Party.  He 
put  It  on  the  map,  not  alone  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  In  the  Nation  as  well.  He 
has  had  his  ups  and  downs,  but  we  predict 
that  when  the  New  Deal  gets  through  with 
the  Democratic  Party  which  they  threw  out 
of  the  window  and  mingled  it  with  Repub- 
licans, Communists,  Socialists  and  whatnots. 
that  the  day  will  stUl  come  when  Jim  Farley 
will  be  called  upon  to  reorganize  the  party 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  standing  It  origi- 
nally had. 

Today,  Jim  Farley  is  free  but  you  will 
hear  more  about  him.  He  stands  out  In 
the  Nation  as  one  of  the  best-known,  most- 
honest  and  upright  men  that  have  ever  en- 
tered the  political  field.  His  word  has  al- 
ways been  as  good  as  gold.  He  made  him- 
self a  national  figure  and  he  will  continue 
as  such.  He  has  been  honest  and  above 
board  In  all  his  dealings.  He  Is  admired  by 
every  Democratic  county  chairman:  every 
Democratic  State  committeemen  for  his  up- 


rightness and  stralghtforwardnaas.  He  has 
stuck  to  his  party  through  thick  and  thin 
which  has  nude  him  an  outstanding  excep- 
tion. 

Wherever  he  goes  and  people  beoom«  ac- 
quainted with  him.  they  immediately  ad- 
mire him.  because  he  is  a  natiu-al,  so  friends, 
don't  worry  about  Jim  Parley  and  this  resig- 
nation. He  will  hold  his  head  and  he  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
national  characters  that  ever  entered  the 
field  of  politics.  He  has  a  reason  for  this 
resignation  and  perhaps  a  very  good  one, 
too. 

Of  cottfse.  It  is  a  loss  to  the  State  com- 
mittee to  lose  him  as  Its  leader  and  It  is 
going  to  make  a  great  difference  In  the  party, 
but  let's  hope  what  we  have  predicted  here 
that  Jim  Parley  wUl  be  back  one  of  these 
days  even  greater  man  than  he  is  today. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOKIlfO 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNi'l'KU  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  ilegislatlve  day 
of  Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
when  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  formerly 
Postmaster  General,  recently  laid  down 
his  duties  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  of  New  York  that  or- 
ganization  met  and  adopted  an  appro- 
priate resolution  in  recognition  of  his 
outstanding  services.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 
KZTHACT  raoac  tbs  scnnrm  or  trs  nscmro  or 

THB   DKMOCaATIC   STATB   COMMnTB   OT    WIW 
TOSK  HKLD  OH  TBI  1 ITH  BAT  Or  JXn.T  IMS 

Whereas  James  A.  Farley  has  expressed  his 
Intention  to  resign  as  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Committee,  after  14 
years  of  brilliant  and  unselfish  leadership, 
this  committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
during  these  many  years  In  which  he  has  de- 
voted his  unique  talents  to  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  Democrats  everywhei* 
have  become  lastingly  in  his  debt,  and 

Whereas  he  has  by  virttie  of  his  ability, 
personality,  and  integrity,  so  impressed  his 
character  upon  the  Nation  that  he  stands  to- 
day as  one  of  the  few  truly  great  men  of  his 
time,  and  in  his  association  with  us  during 
all  these  years,  he  has  remained  a  kind  and 
helpful  friend  and  a  completely  trustworthy 
leader:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  respect  the  personal  de- 
sires of  Mr.  Parley  in  accepting  his  resigna- 
tion, but  that  we  do  so  with  reluctance. 

This  committee  hereby  records  its  deep 
appreciation  for  his  many  years  of  devoted 
and  distinguished  service  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  principles  for  which  it  stands. 

We  also  record  here  our  abiding  friendship, 
loyalty,  and  respect  for  a  leader  who  has 
never  compromised  with  his  principles,  who 
has  always  been  true  to  the  highest  concept 
of  honor  and  obligation,  a  man  of  great  ac- 
complishments who  has  never  lost  the  oom- 
mon  touch. 


Ruolvd.  That  this  resolution  be  inscribed 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Democratic  SUte  Com- 
mittee of  New  York,  and  that  a  copy,  suitably 
•mbossed.  be  prsseatsd  to  Hon.  Jsjbss  A. 
Farley. 

Pacx.  I.  FtrxPATBiCK.  ChainaaM. 
L.  Wabo.  Secretory. 


Rcpwt  of  the  Traasportatioa  Committtt 
of  Potomac  Grange  No.  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  MBBXASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  tmiTED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1).1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  the  report  of 
the  transportation  committee  of  Potomac 
Orange  No.  1. 

Rsroar  or  thb  Tbanstobtatiom  CotcMims  or 

Potomac  Oramos  No.  1 

xmtboooctobt  statbmbmt 

Tbe  report  herewith.  C4.?mprissd  of  two  ssc- 
tlons  A  atui  B,  oonstltutss  Um  final  report 
of  the  transportation  commlttss  to  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  Potomac  Orange  No.  1,  for 
the  year  1043.  Quite  early  in  our  work  It 
bacams  apparent  to  the  committee  that  as  a 
nation  at  war  w«  wsrs  faced  with  svrtous 
problems  needing  immsdlats  attsntlon  in 
connection  with  three  Important  phases  ai 
transportation,  namely: 

School  bus  transportation. 

The  present  inland  waterway  situation. 

The  present  critical  truck  situation. 

nctlng  on  this  opinion,  tbe  committse  had 
prepared  Interim  reports  on  each  of  those 
matters,  summarising  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  each  and  Indicating  probatile  help* 
ful  lines  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Grange. 
These  reports  were  duly  approved  by  the  full 
eonunlttee,  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the 
general  committee,  and  by  him  to  National 
Worthy  Master  Ooss  for  such  tiss  as  the 
executive  committee  might  care  to  make  of 
them  In  formulating  recommendations. 

Each  of  these  Interim  reports  is  to  be  con- 
sidered ae  a  p>art  of  the  offlclal  report  of  this 
committee  to  the  general  committee. 

This  final  report  makes  no  attempt  to  trace 
In  detail  the  development,  eecpe,  and  Im- 
portance of  transportation,  nor  the  past  his- 
tory of  national  transportation  policy.  We 
content  ourselves  rather  with  setting  down 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  con- 
siderations on  which  the  national  transpor- 
tation policy  should  be  founded.  In  addi- 
tion, we  note  certain  trends  which  in  our 
opinion  run  contrary  to  these  fundamental 
principles  and  call  attention  to  some  recom- 
mended lines  of  action  which  we  believe  the 
National  Orange  might  weU  Incorporate  In 
its  transportation  policy. 

Section  A  herewith  is  a  brief  summariza- 
tion of  principles,  problems,  and  indicated 
lines  of  action.  Section  B.  also  herewith, 
diacuasss  tSiese  matters  in  somewhat  greater 
detaU. 

The  keynote  of  our  deliberations  and  tb» 
basic  factor  In  determining  our  suggestions 
have  been  that  "the  public  welfare  mart 
be  paramount  In  national  transportation 
policy." 


samoir  a.  smciiABT  or  PBiwciPLia. 

AMD  ttroaiUKHVKO  roucT 

Ttansportatlon.  so  vital  to  tlM  Matlon  at 
peace,  has,  because  of  the  war,  been  brought 
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■tlU  more  sharply  tato  focus  Wb»t  la  or  la 
not  dona  now  and  within  the  next  lew 
months  on  this  important  matter  wUl  not 
only  affect  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  but  the  economic  and  social  life  of  the 
Nation  for  many  yeari  to  come. 

Bene*  the  need  as  never  before  for  a  re- 
•saminatlon.  clarification,  and  redefinition 
of  our  national  transporUtlon  policy.  For 
thla  we  murt  go  back  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, their  natural  corollaries,  and.  through 
straight  thinking,  to  the  logical  conclusions 
M  to  what  that  policy  should  be. 

The  public  tctlfare  must  be  paramount 
The  national  transportation  policy  must 
be  baaed  on  the  public  welfare.  By  this  yard- 
stick must  all  new  proposals  be  measured 
and  Wbat  has  gone  before  In  leglsUtlon.  regu- 
lation, and  orders.  What  the  public  Is  in- 
terested In  and  what  the  public  welfare  re- 
quires is  transportation  service.  It  makes  but 
little  difference  whether  this  service  be  by 
railway,  waterway,  airway,  or  highway.  The 
thing  that  Is  of  Importance  Is  that  trans- 
portation service — flexible,  adequate,  expe- 
ditious, and  at  reasonable  costs — be  equita- 
bly available  to  all  persons  and  all  sections 
of  the  country. 
Natural  corollaries  of  the  public-welfare 

principle 
Thus,  public  welfare  as  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple In  our  national  transportation    policy 
has  certain  natural  corollaries: 

a.  That  all  legislation,  regulation,  etc., 
expressing  the  public  tranaportatlon  policy, 
and  all  new  proposals  thereof,  must  be  based 
on  and  measured  by  their  possible  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  welfare  rather  than,  as  too 
frequently  has  been  the  case,  on  the  Interests 
of  some  one  particular  transport  agency. 

b.  That  the  public  must  have  the  lowest 
cost  tr»nsportatlon  consistent  with  good  serv- 
ice and  a  fair  return  to  the  operator. 

c.  That  the  principle  of  competition  bs 
mainUlned  in  the  offering  of  transport 
service. 

d.  That  transport  service  and  facilities  be 
extended  to  all  segments  of  our  economy  and 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  as  determined 
by  present  needs  and  as  indicated  to  en- 
cotutige  sound  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

e.  That  nothing  be  allowed  to  prevent 
either  Improvement  in  tranaportatlon  serv- 
ice, such  extension  In  transportation  facili- 
ties, or  reduction  in  rates  as  will  stimulate 
the  location  of  Industry  In  the  midst  of 
agriculture. 

f .  That  all  barriers  to  the  free  development 
of  agrlctilture,  indiistry.  business,  and  the 
free  flow  of  traffic  requisite  thereto  be  re- 
moved. 

Conetusions  and  recommendations 
Tbe  committee  believes  that  the  funda- 
menul  concept  of  the  public  welfare  sbotild 
be  the  motivating  factor  in  our  naUonal 
transportation  policy  and  that  there  U  need 
tot: 

a.  An  Increased  awarensM  on  the  part  of 
Onincrs.  the  general  public,  and  our  rep- 
natnUtlves  in  ths  8taU  and  Federal  legU- 
latlve  bodies  of  the  fundamental  principles 
M  set  forth  in  Items  a  to  f  above. 

b.  A  rcMamlnatlon  of  txlstlng  legislation 
•nd  rvffulattona  Issued  thereunder  stich  m 
will  permit  ameodlnf  or  removing  any  parte 
thereof  iMOMMtent  with  thoee  principles. 

c  An  eMtpllMMilly  cloee  scrutiny  of  cur- 
rent tra 

tl  M 
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Now,  Just  as  truly  as  the  availability,  ade- 
quacy,   and    efficiency    of    transport    service 
affecU  the  war  effort  so  too  does  the  kind, 
amount.   flexlbUlty,   and   general   suitability 
of  the  transportation  services  affect  the  vari- 
ous sections  of   the  country  during  peace, 
and  thus  the  general   economic   and  social 
advance  of  the  entire  country.    To  some  stu- 
dents of  the  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
processes  it  has  seemed  that  during  peace- 
times there  has  been  somewhat  of  a  fallxire 
on  the  part  of  Ft'deral  and  State  OovemmenU 
and  the  public  in  general  to  realize  how  pro- 
foundly transportation  affects  our  daily  Uvea. 
While   much  has  been  said   and  written, 
quite   truthfully,  concerning   the  great   aid 
which  transportation  has  been  In  develop- 
ing   certain    sections    and    makhig    certain 
kinds   of   economic   activities   possible    and 
profitable,    it    would    seem    that    too    little 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture;  that  It  Is  entirely  conceivable 
that  the  lack  of  or  Inadequacy  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  may  have  operated  to  hold 
back  or  at  least  to  make  more  difficult  the 
development  of  certain  regions  and  Indus- 
tries. 

Clearly  there  would  seem  to  be  need  for 
a  well-thought-out  public  transportation 
policy  based  on  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  welfare  of  the  States  and  the  Nation. 
The  form  which  this  policy  Ukes  and  the 
legislation,  regulations,  interpretations,  etc., 
growing  out  of  It  can  most  profoundly  af-n 
feet  for  good  or  ill  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country. 

The  guiding  principle  of  a  sotmd  national 
transportation  policy — the  paramount  im- 
portance of  the  public  welfare — has  certain 
natural  corollaries: 

a.  That  all  legislation,  regulation,  etc.,  ex- 
pressing the  public  transportation  policy,  and 
all  new  proposals  therefor,  must  be  based  on 
and  measured  by  their  possible  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare,  rather  than  as  too 
frequently  has  been  the  case  on  the  needs, 
desires,  or  Interests  of  some  particular  trans- 
port agency. 

b.  That  the  public  mtist  have  the  lowest 
cost  transportation  consistent  with  good 
service  and  a  fair  return  to  the  operator, 

c.  That  the  principle  of  competition  be 
maintained  In  the  offering  of  transport 
service. 

d.  That  transport  service  and  facilities  t)e 
extended  to  all  segments  of  our  econontty  and 
to  all  sections  of  the  country  as  determined 
both  by  present  needs  and  as  indicated  to 
encourage  sound  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

e.  That  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  prevent 
either  improvement  In  transportation  serv- 
ice or  such  extension  in  transportation  facili- 
ties as  will  stimulate  the  location  of  industry 
m  the  midst  of  agrlctilture. 

f.  That  all  barriers  to  the  free  develop- 
ment of  agriculture.  Industry,  business,  and 
the  freedom  of  flow  of  traffic  requisite  there- 
to be  removed. 

The  public  welfare  mutt  be  paramount 
In  the  determination  of  this  public  trans- 
portation policy  the  public  welfare  must  be 
paramount.  What  the  public  welfare  de- 
mands and  what  the  public  Is  Interested  in 
la  tranaportatlon  service.  Wbat  the  Orange 
and  other  farmers,  and  the  rest  of  the  bodf 
public  neede  and  ii  Intereited  In  U  trene- 
portatlon  service  as  such,  and  not  transpor- 
tation agenclra  as  such.  In  the  Inst  ■neiyslfl 
It  nuiue  tout  little  dlStrtncs  whether  the 
serviet  be  rendered  bf  niiway,  highwar, 
weterwey,  eirwey,  or  pipe  line;  provided  thet 
eMh  t49nef  be  ellowed  freedom  of  develop- 
ment in  the  publle  intereet  rather  tl»A  N- 
ihf  MBdlgemAted  Into  aueh  intMnittd  iff- 
tMM  M  ire  fMrvtntly  bting  ftdVo«»t«d  tor 
eertein  Intereete  The  thing  that  li  of  Im- 
portatiee  U  that  trattsportatiun  servuie  of  th« 
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most  suitable  kind  In  the  necessary  amoiinte 
and  at  reasonable  costs  be  equally  available 
to  all  In  all  sections  of  the  country  as  needed. 

Thla  does  not  mean  that  the  committee 
feUs  to  realise  that  for  some  kinds  of  trans- 
portation service,  considering  kind  of  com- 
modity, distance,  and  the  time  and  cost  ele- 
ments, some  one  of  the  transport  agencies 
may  offer  superior  advantages.  Thus  physi- 
cally at  present  most  of  the  first  movement 
of  products  off  the  farm  must  be  by  high- 
way, and  to  a  lesser  extent  this  Is  true  of 
some  mineral  and  forestry  developments.  So, 
too,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's  commer- 
cial freight  movement  is  by  railway,  while 
the  waterways  offer  a  low-ccst  movement  lor 
bulk  goods  for  certain  purposes. 

So,  too,  the  committee  realizes  that  the 
Individual  transport  agencies  have  them- 
aelves  made  many  fine  contributions  to  Im- 
proved transport  either  of  their  own  initia- 
tive or  when  forced  to  it  by  competition. 
However,  in  our  opinion,  the  development  of 
the  national  transportation  policy  cannot 
aafely  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  transport 
agencies  individually  or  collectively  or  acting 
through  associations  which  they  finance  and 
control. 

It  is  true  that  the  commercial  carriers, 
especially  the  railroads,  have  organized  com- 
panies, raised  capital,  and  expended  millions 
of  dollars  to  provide  transportation  service. 
While  thus  putting  themselves  In  position  to 
render  transportailon  service,  this  has  been 
done  from  the  profit  sUndpolnt.  This  sim- 
ply means  that  the  railroads,  for  example 
(and  th3  same  holds  for  all  other  for-hlre 
furnishers  of  transport  service),  their  direc- 
tors, executives,  employees,  and  holders  of 
their  securities  are  primarily  Interested  In 
transportation  not  as  a  service  but  from  the 
profit-making  standpoint  In  their  own  eco- 
nomic activities.  What  the  people — farmers, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others — are 
interested  in  is  in  securing  the  most  ade- 
quate, flexible,  efficient,  and  economic  trans- 
port service  as  an  aid  In  their  economic  ac- 
tivities and  in  their  pursuit  of  profits. 

This  statement  is,  of  course,  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  profit  motive.  Under  the  Incentive 
of  the  profit  motive  there  has  developed  In 
the  United  States  the  finest  system  of  democ- 
racy and  the  finest  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  transportation  systems  the  world  has 
ever  known.  However,  under  the  profit  sys- 
tem, sound  as  that  haa,  by  and  large,  proven 
to  be,  numerous  occasions  are  bound  to  arise 
when  the  profit  motive  must  be  checked  or 
directed  In  the  public  Interest.  That  this  has 
been  recognized  In  the  transportation  field 
is  evidenced  by  numerous  acts  of  Congress. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  being  one.  and 
various  other  pieces  of  Federal  and  State 
legislation  and  regulation.  However,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  scrutiny  of  the  transporta- 
tion legislation  and  regulations  of  recent 
years  discloses  that  num-rous  proposals  and, 
in  fact,  enactments  have  been  advanced  and 
pushed  through  to  final  determination  rathm 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Interests  of  this 
or  that  transport  agency  than  from  that  of 
the  public  welfare. 

It  la  recognised  that  It  la  but  natural  for 
those  commercially  Interested  in  furnishing 
transportation  to  favor  certeln  legislation  and 
oppoee  eertein  other  propoeela.  When  done 
frankly  and  openly  ae  •  publicly  avowed  part 
ef  the  pertletiler  traneport  agency's  btulneoe 
policy  there  Ic  nothing  to  be  condemned  In 
euch  aotlvltlee,  The  committee  doee  very 
thoroughly  believe,  however,  that  all  such 
yropoeaiB  and  MtlOM,  pft  mmI  mb,  should  be 
••Nfully  metMNd  witli  th«  ftrdetick  of  the 
^bli«  welfare  leet  undue  advantage  ba  given 

againet  another 
having  Nvsil- 
adeqxtate,  eeonomie,  flexible, 
MMIgfttltnt  traneport  aervlee  regardlaaa  of  tojr 
wlMt  traneport  agenex  rendered. 


H  MM  ftonn  of  trenepert  ae  agi 
Id  tiM  4flrtment  of  the  ptitotlo'i 
•Mt  Mm  moei  ademtate,  eoono 


The  competitive  prirtciple  mutt  be 
mafnfained 

Public  welfare  requires  that  the  principle 
of  competition  must  be  maintained.  This  Is 
a  natural  corollary  of  the  guiding  prtnclple 
of  our  national  transportation  policy.  Just 
as  the  profit  motive  has  Inspired  the  building 
of  boats,  railroads,  trucks,  pipe  lines,  and  air- 
planes. CO,  too.  has  the  puah  and  pull  of 
competition  been  the  Inspiration  for  niuner- 
ous  improvements  in  our  transport  service. 
Numerous  instances  of  this  are  evident 
throughout  our  transportation  history.  Prol>- 
ably  the  most  readily  apparent  are  the 
changes  and  Improvements  In  rail  transport 
service  and  equipment  growing  out  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  highway  and  motor 
transport — streamlined  paeeeoger  trains  with 
greatly  stepped-up  schedules;  pick-up  and 
delivery  service;  greatly  exjiedlted  and  much 
9iore  convenient  less-than-carload  service- 
to  mention  but  a  few. 

Conversely  It  has  been  true  that  during 
times  of  but  little  or  feeble  competition  with 
great  quantities  of  goods  and  great  numbers 
of  peraons  needing  to  be  transported  there 
has  been  felt  but  little  need  on  the  part  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  transport  agency  to 
make  Improvements  in  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  service  rendered  or  to  extend  the  serv- 
ices to  sections  and  communities  not  yet  ade- 
quately provided  for. 

Competition,  while  it  must  be  maintained, 
must,  like  the  profit  motive  of  which  it  la 
port  and  parcel,  be  guided,  directed,  at  times 
curbed  In  the  public  welfare.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  competitive  balance  is  not  an 
easy  task  and  this  would  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly true  In  the  field  of  transport  service. 
Yet  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  It  should 
be  and  must  be  done  not  only  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  transportation  services 
now  available  to  the  public  but  to  guarantee 
to  the  public  the  additional  advantages  accru- 
ing from  new  and  improved  modes  and  meth- 
ods of  transport. 

At  the  present  Juncture  the  variotis  com- 
mercial transport  agencies  have  their  hands 
full — and  at  times  more  than  full  and  by  the 
same  token  are  doing  a  wonderful  Job  In  the 
moving  of  goods  and  persons  incident  to  the 
war  effort.  The  service  now  Iwing  rendered 
is  a  fine  proof  of  the  great  transportation 
system^  developed  under  the  American  way 
of  life.  However  busy  these  transport  agen- 
cies are  they  quite  naturally  are  lookliig  for- 
ward to  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  are 
laying  their  business  plans  for  peacetime  op- 
eration. Recently  vartoua  proposals  and 
plans  have  been  put  forward  by  transport 
agency  representatives,  their  friends,  or  busi- 
ness associates,  with  still  others  in  the  otflng, 
all  calculated  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
competitive  status  of  the  particular  trans- 
port agency  or  afllllated  business  and  indus- 
trial Interests. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  there  never 
haa  been  a  time  in  our  transportation  history 
so  fraught  with  good  or  111  for  our  future 
transportation  eerrtce;  and  hence  the  future 
economic  and  social  development  of  our 
country  as  a  whole. 

Bnch  proposal,  no  matter  how  minor  ap- 
pearing, concerning  transportation  le^jisla- 
tlon,  regulation,  changes  in  method  and  scope 
of  operation  should  at  this  critical  time  be 
most  carefully  ecrutlnlMd  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  welfare  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  eompetttlve  prln«lpl«.  Thie 
Is  trt»e  whether  the  propoeal  be  for  building, 
acquiring  or  abandoning  rallwaya  and  rolling 
•tocli!  Um  daralopwant  of  nver,  harbor*,  and 
porta;  the  toiHIdHif  aiMI  Improvement  of  high- 
waye,  atrette,  toHdgee,  and  overpaaMa:  the 
development  of  pipetlnaai  alrplaaa  Mid  land- 
ing M4  •OBatnmloBi  or  tlM  MtiMilllen  of 
opiratlnml  rlfiitii 

Within  NfMt  «M>Dthe  there  haa  toaan  ad- 
fbBtad  and  atrenuoualjr  advooated  toy  acr- 


tain  intereete  the  idee  that  the  public  wel- 
fare la  transportation  can  beet  be  eervcd 
by  what  Is  referred  to  as  "integrated  trans- 
port systems"  eo  set  up  as  to  engage  in  all 
modes  of  transport— callway,  highway,  water- 
way, airway — and  still  preeerve  the  competi- 
tive prlnclplee.  It  la  the  opinion  of  thie 
committee  that  the  plan  or  scheme  is  self- 
contradtctory  and  that  the  two  terms  "inte- 
grated Uansport  systems"  and  "competition 
in  the  rendering  of  traneport  eervioee"  are 
diametrically  jppoeed.  Such  eyatciBa,  iX  per- 
mitted to  be  eet  up  by  the  Ooagieee — end 
we  believe  that  congressional  approval  would 
be  necessary  to  their  setting  up — would,  in 
our  opinion,  go  far  to  thwart  development 
of  Improvements  in  transportation  f acilitlea. 
and  to  prevent  the  extension  of  transporta- 
tion services  to  those  fectiona  of  the  cotmtry 
still  inadequately  served. 

Hence  It  is  recommended  that  Cong^ee 
be  strongly  urged  to  uke  no  such  permis- 
sive action,  that  all  such  propoeals  be  care- 
fully scrutinized.  Furthermore,  existing  leg- 
islations should  be  carefully  examined  to  as- 
certain whether  It.  Indeed,  does,  as  claimed 
by  some,  already  provide  the  basis  for  such 
amalgamations.  In  the  event  this  U  held 
to  be  true,  or  if  there  is  found  reason  to 
believe  that  such  existing  lawa  are  subject 
to  such  Interpreutlon.  the  Congreaa  should 
be  urged  to  take  appropriate  limiting  action. 

Extention  of  transport  facilities  and  servieet 

The  committee  Itelleves  that  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  ntimber  requires  the  ex- 
tension of  and  equalization  of  transport  aerr- 
Ice  to  all  segments  of  our  economy  and  to  ail 
sections  of  the  country.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  believe  that  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  all  commtmitlea  and  all  kinds 
of  agricultural  and  Industrial  activities  need 
or  could  make  profitable  use  of  exactly  the 
same  kinds  and  amounts  of  traiim>ort  eervlce. 

It  does,  however,  mean  that  In  o\ir  opinion 
it  Is  not  in  the  public  welfare  and  does  not 
make  for  the  eoundest  t]rpe  of  national  de- 
velopment if  thitmgh  existing  Federal  and 
State  laws  or  regulations,  or  throtigh  the 
methods  of  operation  of  any  transport  agency 
any  segment  of  agriculture,  industry,  or 
buslnees  or  any  section,  State,  or  community 
is  handicapped  In  the  production  and  ex- 
change of  goods  because  of  the  lack  of  trans- 
port facilities  or  through  excessive  and  in- 
equitable transportation  etiarges. 

A  kindred  matter,  and  one  we  feel  is  of 
especial  significance  to  agricultural  well-be- 
ing, and  hence  to  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion. Is  the  possibility  through  sound  trans- 
portation policy,  regarding  both  facilities  and 
rates  coupled  with  an  equally  aound  indus- 
trial policy,  of  inducing  the  additional  indus- 
trial development  in  the  South,  the  Weet.  and 
the  Southwest. 

It  is  believed  that  the  preeence  of  greater 
induatrlal  activity  nearer  to  the  sotu-oee  of 
supply  of  foods  and  other  raw  materials  would 
not  only  enhance  the  marketing  outlete  for 
f armera.  provide  more  whoteeome  living  eon- 
dltlone  for  industrial  workers,  reduce  ma- 
terially tile  preeent  annual  national  trans- 
porution  chargee  both  for  raw  matcrtale  and 
flxilalied  produete,  but  would  also  entumoe 
the  nation's  strategic  poeltlon  in  national  de- 
fense, 

Ae  to  the  latter  It  Is  no  eecret  that  aa  thi« 
country  approa«h«d  the  brink  of  war  grave 
aonaarn  waa  felt  over  the  attreaeiy  heavy 
parbantage  of  the  nation's  induatrlal  mpMttjf 
In  limited  aeotiooa  naar  tha  aoaat.  tfor  la  it 
any  aecret  that  eoM  at  war  tourriad  afforta 
were  made,  and  wtay  of  ttoam  flUgblf  auf« 
eaeaful  ones,  td  att  up  addlllaMi  dr  dstlralf 
new  fafliiaiee  Inland,  aloaar  lo  i$m  aatlldM 
of  the  potential  nav  Intoer  farat.  aloaar  It 
raw  mateiiaia,  aud  fartiidr  itMcrved  Uim 
0ur  toordara. 
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Ttit  committee  rralisM  that  under  normal 
conditkma  tncreaae  In  the  induatrtal  develop- 
ment of  any  given  section  Is  apt  to  be  a 
■low  proceaa  of  evolution.  This  Is  seen  In 
the  fact  that  the  group  of  SUtes  compris- 
ing the  West  North  Central.  South  Atlantic. 
laat  South  Central,  and  West  South  Central 
dtrtakms  had  in  IMO  a  population  amount- 
ing to  41^  percent  of  the  United  State* 
total,  but  m  manufacturing  were  valued  at 
only  24.3  percent  of  the  toUl.  This,  al- 
though their  combined  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts sold  or  traded  amounted  to  53  percent 
of  the  total  and  mineral  products  49  percent. 
It  may  also  be  worth  while  noting  that  the 
Inooow  of  these  SUtes  represented  only  38 
pcrotnt  of  the  national  total. 

In  our  opinion  very  serious  consideration 
ahould  \x  given  to  the  fostering  of  Industrial 
development  in  this  great  area  of  the  covmtry 
which  contains  not  only  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  raw  materials  but  also  has 
a  large  potential  labor  supply.  The  ex- 
tens.'on  of  and  equalization  of  transport  fa- 
cir.iles  we  believe  to  be  of  much  promise 
lu  this  connection. 

Due  to  war  needs  numerous  plants  have 
been  set  up  and  employees  trained  and 
brought  m  from  elsewhere  in  sufQclent  num- 
bers to  offset  the  statement  frequently  made 
that  industrial  development  lagged  In  these 
States  because  of  lack  of  trained  labor.  With 
the  coming  of  peace  if  these  plants  are  not 
allowed  to  convert  to  civilian  prcduction  this 
labor  force  will  be  dlaslpated.  unemployment 
conditions  will  be  accentuated,  and  wartime 
markeU  for  farm  products  disrupted.  Fur- 
ther, such  reverting  to  pre-war  conditions 
will  again  entail  a  vast  amount  of  hauling 
out  of  raw  materials  and  the  retiirn  haul 
of  finished  goods. 

While  the  committee  does  not  pretend  to 
have  made  such  an  exhaustive  study  of  these 
matters  as  would  be  needed  to  make  specific 
recommendations  as  to  desirable  govern- 
mental action.  It  doea  believe  that  the  Con- 
greaa  voA  goivemmental  agencies  concerned 
ahould  give  very  serious  consideration  to 
them,  and  especially  in  connection  with  such 
matters  as  planning  and  extension  of  water- 
way facilities,  highways,  and  airways,  and 
the  concclldation  of  duplicative  railway  serv- 
ices. If.  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, present  freight  rate  structure  operatea 
to  handicap  this  spread  of  Industrial  devel- 
opment and  bringing  of  better  markets  closer 
to  the  farmers  of  the  South  and  West,  the 
Orange  should  strongly  urge  appropriate 
action. 

Whether  the  proper  remedy  Is  to  be  found 
In  blanket  weight -distance  freight  rates,  as 
contended  by  some,  or  whether  the  more 
belpftil  action  would  t>e  equal  distance  rates 
en  the  same  kind  of  product  the  committee 
does  not  feel  competent  to  pass  on  at  this 
time  without  mttch  more  detailed  study  of 
the  matter  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  it. 
It  does  believe,  however,  that  no  weight  at- 
taches to  the  claim  of  some  of  the  opponents 
to  I.  C.  C  action  in  the  matter,  to  the  effect 
that  It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  Commts- 
•lon  to  consider  the  influence  of  transporta- 
tion on  economic  and  social  developments. 
LogloUly.  K  seems  to  the  committee  the  only 
excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  I.  C.  C.  or 
other  transportation  regulatory  bodies  is  the 
public  welfare.  It  was  the  protection  of  the 
public's  Interest  In  transportation  service 
that  led  to  its  creation — and  certainly  sound 
economic  and  social  development  is  in  the 
public  welfare. 

The  ooaunlttee  further  believes  that  the 
Oranfe  ahould  endorse  the  general  principle 
that  freight  rate  bureaus  of  all  for-hlre  car- 
riers should  operate  under  the  jurisdiction 
Of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
appears  that  a  matter  of  such  vital  concern 
to  the  public  welfare  as  the  making  of  freight 
rates  should  be  so  handled  as  to  avoid  even 
the  suspicion  of  the  devalapaieDt  of  monop- 
olistic poaers. 
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The  growing  tenden  v]  for  constant  increase 
In  regulation  of  Ua  isportatlon  shotild  be 
carefully  scrutinised  and  checked. 

We  look  with  appre  lension  upon  the  grow- 
ing body  of  regulatDns  Issued  by  govern- 
mental agencies  affettlng  various  phases  of 
transportation.  Over  egulatlon  Is  one  of  the 
surest  devices  for  pi  eventing  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  Imp  roved  transport  service 
and  of  removing  the  ell^tlve  operation  of 
the  competitive  prln  :iple.  neither  of  which 
results  is  in  keeping  vith  the  public  welfare. 

Particularly  lnlmi<al  do  we  regard  the 
more  or  less  constan  insistence  of  for-hlre 
carriers  (both  rail  and  truck)  that  private 
users  of  trucks  shotJ  Id  more  and  more  be 
placed  under  regulation.  We  believe  that 
farmers,  manufactui  ers.  wholesalers,  and 
others  owning  trucks  should  be  free  to  use 
them  In  their  own  business.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  hey  should  be  relieved 
of  motor,  fuel,  and  other  legitimate  taxes 
and  fees.  But  we  d  o  believe  that  the  at- 
tempU  to  so  tax  an  j  regulate  them  as  to 
make  it  unprofitable  1  or  them  to  do  their  own 
hauling  and  dellveric  ;  Is  to  be  most  strongly 
discouraged. 

Only  by  keeping  oj  en  to  those  who  desire 
to  make  use  of  It.  th:  s  method  of  furnishing 
their  own  transportation,  can  the  competi- 
tive principle  be  mal  italned.  The  fact  that 
some  farmers,  mar  uf  acturers.  and  other 
businessmen  find  It  advisable  to  furnish  part 
or  all  of  their  own  transportation  service  Is 
evidence  that  they,  t;  leir  suppliers,  and  their 
customers  find  it  adv  intageous.  and  that  the 
commercial  transport  atlon  agencies  have  not 
been  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  service 
which  they  offer  for  hire  is  superior  to  that 
which  Is  self-supplU  d.  If  it  be  made  im- 
possible for  private  carriers  to  operate  we 
shall  have  removed  one  of  the  chief  Incen- 
tives to  the  for-hire  carriers  to  provide  and 
offer  more  advantag  sous  transport  services. 

The  same  prlncipli  holds  true  for  private 
passenger  service — th  at  It  Is  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  transp<  irt  himself,  family,  and 
friends  In  his  own  ( ar.  If  the  commercial 
carriers  of  freight  (  -all  and  motor)  estab- 
lish the  principle  th  it  It  is  unfair  competi- 
tion for  the  private  1  auler  by  truck  to  oper- 
ate and  so  overburde  a  him  with  taxes,  regu- 
lations, and  the  requirement  of  charging 
established  commercial  freight  rates,  there 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  to  prevent  for- 
hlre  carriers  of  pai  sengers  from  applying 
similar  devices  to  a\  'ners  of  passenger  cars, 
airplanes,  boats,  etc. 

Taxta  and,  the  expeni  liture  of  public  funds — 
subsidies  i  nd  diversion 

The  total  of  taxes  evled  on  transportation 
service — both  comm  ;rclal  and  private — has 
mounted  rapidly,  alt  icugh  some  of  the  com- 
mercial carriers  all«  ;e  that  some  of  their 
competitors  and  thoe  •  who  furnisli  their  own 
private  transportati<  n  service  are  not  pay- 
ing sufficient  taxes  even  yet.  Such  claim- 
ants of  course  lose  si  ;ht  of.  or  do  not  choose 
to  mention,  the  fac ;  that  the  taxes  which 
they  as  corporate  bo  lies  pay  into  the  public 
treasury  are  first  co  lected  from  the  public 
in  the  form  of  char|  es  for  service  rendered. 
It  may  of  course  be  true  that  if  relieved  of 
part  of  the  taxes  w)  Ich  they  are  now  com- 
pelled to  pay  they  <  ould  and  would  render 
more  economical  an  i  more  efficient  trans- 
port service.  This  Ij  a  phase  of  the  matter 
which  might  well  b  i  looked  into — but  the 
same  should  be  done  with  respect  to  all  other 
for-hlre  carriers  and  private  truck  and  pas- 
senger car  owners. 

The  committee  In  ts  study  has  been  made 
conscious  of  the  fai  t  that  in  spite  of  the 
very  capable  study  )f  the  matter  made  by 
*  Mr.  Bast  man  and  his  associates,  the  question 
of  so-called  subsldiet  has  again  come  to  the 
fore  and  is  to  be  str  ^nuousiy  pushed  within 
the  next  few  montlu .  This  is  the  argument 
that  in  some  way  tie  expenditure  of  public 
funds  In  providing  tl  e  public  with  highways, 
waterways,  and  alrv  ays  is  Inimical   to  the 


long-run  public  welfare,  and  that  It  glvea 
commercial  carrters  by  these  means  an  un- 
fair comijetltive  advantage. 

As  previously  indicated  the  committee  feels 
certain  that  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
petitive principle  is  essential  to  protect  the 
public  interest  in  transportation.  While  the 
committee  is  certainly  not  In  favor  of  taxes 
so  heavy  or  so  Inequitable  as  to  prevent 
any  form  of  commercial  transport  from  ren- 
dering efficient  service,  it  is  Just  as  cerUlnly 
unable  to  see  reason  for  rejecting  the  con- 
clusions of  Mr.  Eastman  substantially  as 
found. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  public  to  expend 
public  tax  money  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  improved  transportation 
methods,  and  to  stimulate  such  action  by 
commercial  carriers,  there  can.  of  course,  be 
no  question.  Without  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds  on  highways,  we  should  never 
have  had  the  development  of  the  motor  ve- 
hicle and  the  automotive  Industry  to  the 
point  where  they  could  make  such  a  notable 
contributloh  to  the  war  effort.  It  seems  Just 
as  wise  for  the  public  welfare  to  make  Judi- 
cious expenditures  of  public  funds  to  de- 
velop the  latest  possibilities  of  waterways 
and  airways. 

Had  such  public  expenditures  not  been 
made  on  highways,  we  would  have  been,  at 
this  crucial  period  In  our  history,  largely 
deprived  of  the  great  value,  of  motor  trans- 
port, chief  of  which  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized under  the  following  three  categories: 

a.  The  much  greater  speed,  carrying  capac- 
ity, and  flexibility  of  the  motor  wagon  as 
compared  to  the  horse-drawn  wagon.  This 
has  materially  expedited  the  haul  of  raw 
materials  to  plants  and  rail  points  and  of 
seml-flnlshed  and  finished  products  to  points 
of  further  fabrication,  points  of  use.  or  ware- 
houses. This  has  undoubtedly  contributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  have 
been  able  to  move  an  unprecedented  volume 
of  freight  in  a  given  period  of  time. 

b.  The  direct  through  movement  of  freight 
to  communities  not  otherwise  served,  war 
plants  with  no  or  Inadequate  rail  service, 
and  to  meet  set  dates  of  production  and 
sailing  schedules  because  of  savings  In  time 
and  handling.  Of  major  Importance  here  has 
been  the  service  of  our  public  highways  in 
greatly  extending  the  possibilities  of  sub- 
contracting. 

c.  A  third  and  highly  Important  value 
accruing  to  the  war  effort  Is  that  of  the  cum- 
ulative knowledge  of  the  arts  and  techniques 
of  mass  production  developed  In  the  auto- 
motive Industry.  This  Industry  which  would 
not  have  come  into  existence  on  Its 
present  scale  without  public  roads  expen- 
ditures has  played  a  very  vital  role  in  step- 
ping up  our  production  of  war  materials — 
In  some  cases  to  almost  undreamt  of  goals. 

From  the  standpoint  of  public  welfare  and 
the  national  safety,  all  previous  expznditures 
of  public  funds  on  highways  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  war  insurance. 

All  funds  raised  through  taxation  of  motor 
vehicles,  of  the  right  to  use  them,  and  of 
mctor  fuel,  should  be  expended  for  highway 
purposes. 

Similarly  any  skepticism  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  spending  public  money  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  our  Inland  water- 
ways has  been  effectively  dissipated  by  the 
invaluable  service  they  are  rendering  In  the 
war  effort. 

The  Mississippi  River,  its  tributaries  and 
connecting  channels  alone,  during  the  past 
year  have  handled  more  than  lOO.OOO.COO  tons 
of  freight,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  coal, 
petroleum,  sulfur,  rcrap  Iron,  steel  producU, 
and  other  commcdlties  vlUl  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. Their  Improved  channels  have  per- 
mitted the  dsvelopment  of  many  boat  and 
shipbuilding  plants  along  their  banks  con- 
tributing hundreds  of  small  combat  vessels, 
torpedo  boats  and  other  craft  for  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.    These,  with  boau  and 


submarines  built  and  requisitioned  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  have  been  floated  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  free  from  the  risks  of  enemy  action. 
A  substantial  part  of  our  merchant  ship 
building  has  been  on  these  Improved  inland 
waterways. 

All  of  this  has  been  a  vital  factor  in  main- 
taining our  transportation  services  through- 
out a  period  of  unprecedented  demands. 

Apparent  lack  of  and  need  for  fundamental 
transportation  research 

Ersentlal  as  transportation  Is  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  and  national  existence,  and 
essential  as  it  Is  that  there  be  developed  a 
sound  national  transportation  policy  in  the 
public  welfare,  the  committee  finds  that 
there  is  apparently  no  established  govern- 
ment agency  which  Is  carrying  on  a  well- 
rounded  fundamental  transportation  re- 
search program. 

It  is  trU3  that  certain  very  valuable  data 
on  -some  aspects  of  transportation  are  In  the 
course  of  their  normal  activities  obtained 
and  developed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
tration. Further,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions through  their  work  on  the  marketing 
of  farm  products,  have  made  some  very  valu- 
able studies  In  limited  areas  and  have  also 
collected  many  essential  facts. 

However,  even  If  the  facts  concerning 
transport  and  transport  agencies  collected  by 
these  and  perhaps  some  other  Government 
agencies  completely  covered  the  field,  which, 
In  fact,  they  do  not.  their  mere  compilation 
does  not  fulfill  the  need  for  transportation 
research. 

Facts,  data,  estimates,  etc..  developed  by 
surveys  are  but  the  raw  material  of  research. 
The  need  is  for  the  utilization  of  essential 
facts  on  transportation  and  on  the  agricul- 
ture. Industry,  and  business  which  It  serves 
♦n  interpreting  the  contribution  that  trans- 
portation service  directed  by  a  wise  national 
policy  can  render  to  the  public  welfare. 

The  committee,  in  searching  out  the  In- 
formation and  In  developing  the  Ideas  and 
conclusions  which  have  gone  Into  the  making 
of  this  report,  has  been  Impressed  with  the 
fragmentary  and  Incomplete  nature  of  our 
national  transportation  research.  There  Is 
apparently  no  place  In  the  Government  where 
the  public  or  Government  officials  or  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  secure  anything  like 
a  complete  picture  of  American  transporta- 
tion— historical  or  present. 

Our  national  transportation  policy  must 
be  based  on  principles  developed  from  au- 
thentic facts  carefully  evaluated,  correlated. 
Rtid  Interpreted  by  thoroughly  competent  re- 
search people.  Such  research  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  persons  and  apencles  having  no 
particular  Interest  In  advocating,  promoting, 
or  regulating  any  particular  type  or  mode  of 
transport. 


The  Mott  Terrible  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'ViAHONEY 

or  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  J),  1944 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial   entltlei    "The    Most    Terrible 
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Tragedy."  published  In  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  of  September  20,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  MOST  TXaXIBLK  TSAGIDT 

General  Marshall's  sober  message  to  the 
American  Legion  represents  military  states- 
manship at  its  best — the  kind  of  statesman- 
ship of  which,  perhaps,  only  a  great  mUl- 
tary  l3ader  of  a  profoundly  civllUn  and 
democratic  people  could  be  capable.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  American  soldiers  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  the  sentiment  that 
"war  is  hell."  Here  another  American  soldier 
records  his  conviction  that  "war  Is  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  of  the  human  race."  but  be- 
cause, for  that  very  reason,  "it  should  not  be 
prolonged  an  hour  longer  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary."  he  calls  for  the  maxlmvun  of  en- 
ergy in  waging  It  to  a  finish. 

General  Marshall  states  the  case  well.  We 
are  close  to  victory  In  Europe.  But  "the  in- 
dividual soldier  will  place  Just  as  much  im- 
portance on  his  life  in  the  final  week  of 
the  victorious  advance  as  he  does  today." 
and  until  the  last  minute  of  the  last  hour 
of  that  final  week  has  run^)Ut  we  are  none 
of  us  released  from  the  solemn  cbltgation 
to  supply  the  shells,  and  guns,  and  planes, 
and  moral  support  of  a  thousand  kinds  by 
which  alone  American  lives  can  be  saved. 
The  man  who  was  killed  at  5  minutes  to 
11  on  November  11.  1918.  was  Just  as  dead 
as  the  men  who  had  been  killed  in  the  weeks 
and  months  before.  The  men  now  dying  in 
the  outworks  of  the  Westwall  are  dying  as 
bitterly  as  those  lost  on  the  Norman  beaches 
or  at  St.  Lo.  We  are  close  to  victory  In 
Europe,  but  the  victory  Is  still  ahead;  vic- 
tory In  the  Pacific  Is  still  farther  ahead,  and 
the  cost  of  both  Is  still  to  be  paid  in  full. 

The  cost  in  Europe  alone,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Is  far  from  having  been  discharged.  The 
one  most  salient  fact  at  the  moment  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  2'/'2  weeks  the  Germans 
have  successfully  stabilized  the  fighting 
roughly  along  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  lines. 
One  may  profitably  review  the  timetable. 
D-day  was  on  June  6;  It  took  approximately 
8  weeks,  until  August  1.  to  secure  the  bridge- 
head and  break  out  into  open  warfare  In 
France.  There  followed  the  great  sweep 
through  France;  swift  as  that  was.  It  took 
about  4  weeks  until,  in  the  opening  days  of 
September,  the  Allied  armies  were  deployed 
along  the  Moselle.  Another  week  was  con- 
sumed in  the  liberation  of  Belgium.  Though 
the  advances  have  been  steady  since  the  first 
of  September,  they  have  been  slow  and  of 
minor  strategic  significance.  Until  the 
launching  of  the  air-l)ome  army  on  Sunday, 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  basic 
strategic  position  had  remained  virtually 
what  It  was  In  the  first  week  of  the  present 
month.  In  other  words,  the  Germans,  aided 
by  the  accumulating  supply  difficulties  of 
the  Allies,  had  managed  to  rebuild  a  front. 
The  Job  done  once  at  Caen  and  St.  Lo  now 
apparently  had  to  be  done  all  over  again,  with 
a  corresponding  fresh  exi>endlture  of  b!cod. 

The  air-borne  army,  backed  by  the  British 
Second  Army,  may  turn  the  trick;  If  so.  there 
may  be  another  collapse  as  sudden  as  that 
which  followed  the  St.  Lo  break-through. 
And  such  a  collapse  would  probably  be  the 
last  one.  But  one  cannot  count  upon  it  yet, 
and.  even  If  we  get  It.  it  will  still  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  lives.  Only  artillery,  and  shells, 
end  tanks  and  planes  In  Inordinate  quantities 
can  reduce  that  bill.  The  German  is  a  tough 
beast,  and  this  "most  terrible  tragedy  of  tlie 
human  race"  which  he  brought  down  upon  us 
is  not  finished  yet,  even  in  Europe,  But  It 
zattst  not  be  allowed  to  continue  for  "an  hour 
longer  than  is  necesrary."  There  U  only  one 
way  to  that— to  fight  it  to  the  end. 


Address  by  Sidney  Hillman  to  C  I.  0. 
State  Conventioii  at  Saratoga  Spring t, 
N.Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  21  (leoislative  day 
Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.    MEAD.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Sid- 
ney Hillman  to  the  C.  I.  O.  State  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y..  on  Sep- 
tember 9. 1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcocd 
as  follows: 

We  are  here  to  consult  with  one  another, 
In  order  to  find  out  not  what  we  want,  but 
how  to  go  about  getting  It.  We  know  what 
we  want.  We  want  lasting  peace  in  the 
world.  We  want  stable  prosperity  based  upon 
full  production  and  employment  here  at 
home.  We  want  a  country  In  which  all  cit- 
izens, lrre^)ectlve  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
may.  If  they  are  reasonably  prudent  and  In- 
dustrious, enjoy  at  least  the  basic  elements 
of  a  good  life.  We  want  a  country  in  which 
there  Is  equal  Justice  and  equal  opportunity 
for  all.  We  want  a  country  to  which  our 
sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  in  the 
armed  forces  may  return  with  pride,  with 
confidence,  and  with  a  sense  that  it  was  truly 
worth  fighting  for.  We  want  a  country  so 
healthy  and  so  confident  in  its  own  strength 
that  it  will  not  be  afraid  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  other  nations — a  country  which  wtil 
realize  that  the  prosperity  of  other  peoples 
is  not  a  threat  to  our  own  prosperity  but  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  our  own  fuller  develop- 
ment. 

Because  we  want  these  things,  we  know 
that  we  want  a  progressive  government — a 
go-'ernment  which  is  conscious  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  all  the  people,  not  merely  re- 
sponsive to  the  special  Interests  of  the  few. 

And.  because  we  want  a  progressive  gov- 
ernment, we  know  that  we  do  not  want  a 
Republican  Congress  nor  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. We  want  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  and  a 
Congress  composed  of  men  and  women  who. 
no  matter  to  what  party  they  belong,  will 
wisely  and  loyally  share  with  him  the  bur- 
dens of  the  great  tasks  which  we  desire  him 
to  complete. 

These  things  we  know.  Our  task  here  Is 
to  find  out  how  best  we  may  help  to  bring 
about  the  accomplishment  of  our  desires. 

We,  the  people  of  New  York,  have  a  par- 
ticular duty  In  this  election.  We  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
other  47  States  of  the  Union.  Twelve  years 
ago  our  Governor  was  elected  President.  For 
12  years  he  has  eerved  with  high  distinction 
In  that  office.  And  now.  In  this  year  of  crisis, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  once  more  called 
upon  him  to  stand  as  Its  candidate  in  order 
that,  as  Commander  In  Chief,  he  may  com- 
plete the  task  of  achieving  victory  aiul  that, 
as  President,  he  may  crown  that  victory  by 
laying  the  foundations  of  enduring  peace. 

Twelve  years  ago  the  Nation  accepted 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  upon  his  record  as  war- 
time Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  as 
Governor  of  New  York.  They  accepted  him 
very  largely  upon  our  endorsement,  because 
we  knew  him  better  than  did  the  people  la 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Today  he  stands 
before  the  Nation  upon  the  record  of  la  years 
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of  uapr*o«l«nt«d  MeompUshment  —  not 
uMrvljr  M  •  ettlaan  or  N«w  York,  but  m  th« 
for«BOM  ettlMO  ot  tbt  Unlt«d  StatM  of 
Amarlm.  Our  rMpoiuibiUty  m  iponaor  for 
FvmUHIb  D.  lUmMvclt  bM  b««n  dlacharfKl. 
TIM  pwpla  of  America  now  know  him  M 
««n  M  «•  know  bim  outmIvm.  Ht  no  lonitr 
bclongi  to  m  alont.  B«  btlongt  to  tb* 
nation. 

But  wt  bMt  Mqutr«d  a  ntw  aa«  vary 
•artoua  raapoMlMmy  An  ta(«r  and  am- 
bttioua  jrouiig  man  b««  obtained  the  nomU 
natloa  of  tba  Rapubtican  Party,  and  aaaka 
to  diMMMa  Frankim  D.  Rooatvalt  aa  Praal- 
OiMHBMMlar  la  Cblaf  ■ 
__  -)MP«y  davalopad  tba  ambition  to 
Praaldtnt  when  quite  a  young  man. 

k  elaetlon  to  public  ofltee  waa  In  1937, 

when  be  became  dlatrlct  attorney  of  Mew 
York  County. 

After  eerving  In  thla  oiBoe  for  leea  than  1 
yrar,  be  obtained  the  Republican  nooilna- 
tion  for  OoTemor  end  ran  un«\icce«8fully 
agalnet  Herbert  Lehman.  In  19S0  he  epent 
0  month!  campetgntng  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Prealdency,  and  In  IMO. 
at  the  age  of  38.  he  actually  went  to  the 
Republican  Convention  with  a  plurality  d 
deie«atea.  losing  out  on  the  second  ballot  to 
WaOfdeU  Wll'kie. 

It  la  a  natural  and  healthy  thing  for  any 
American  boy  to  want  to  become  President, 
but  there  are  comparatively  few  young  men 
who  take  tbelr  ambitions  in  that  direction 
quite  eo  seriously  or  quite  eo  soon.  Undls- 
aaafed  by  his  failure  to  obtain  the  nomlna- 
tlMi  In  IMO.  Thomas  Dewey  scu?ht  and  ob- 
tained the  governorship  of  our  State.  And 
now.  a  years  later,  be  has  been  successful  In 
obtaining  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
from  a  convention  dominated  by  Herbert 
Hoover  and  the  Old  Guard .  This  eager  youcg 
nsn  wiU  go  before  the  people  of  America 
npan  taJa  raoord  as  Oovemor  of  our  State.  Ke 
will  stand— Indeed  be  can  only  stand— upon 
what  be  has  done  as  a  citizen  of  New  York, 
for  be  baa  had  no  national  experience  wbat- 


Tbe  extraordinary  thing  about  this  man 
wbo  baa  eo  persistently  sought  the  hlgbeet 
in  the  land  is  that  until  comparatively 
itly  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  or 
no  Interest  In  national  affairs.  Surely  the 
laat  16  years  have  been  eventful  years  In  the 
biafeory  of  this  country  and  In  the  history 
of  tbe  world.  Yet  there  Is  no  record  that 
Thomas  Dewey  ev^  expreseed  himself  ebft- 
cernlng  the  depreasion  through  which  this 
country  went  from  1929  to  1933.  tbe  exciting 
days  of  tbe  first  New  Deal,  nor  the  ominous 
rlae  ot  fascism  in  Europe.  His  Interest  in 
tbe  aflalrs  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world 
seem  to  have  awakened  simultaneously  with 
ble  ambition  to  become  Preaident. 

From  1939  on.  we  find  him  making  many 
on  many  subjects.  Like  the  late 
a.  Harding,  be  has  curried  favor  both 
with  the  isolationlsU  and  with  tbe  Interna- 
tionalists in  his  party.  A  fellow  Republican 
remarked  in  disgust  during  the  campaign 
of  1910  that  nhe  foreign  policy  of  the  Re- 
pubticaA  candidate  must  be  the  same  in  New 
York  and  in  Wisconsin."  A  striking  thing 
abrut  Dewey's  speechee.  Including  those 
which  he  la  making  In  the  present  campaign. 

that  almost  every  speech  contains  «  line 
or  two  which  modifies  or  nullifies  the  main 
burden  of  the  speech.  On  a  few  occasions. 
whMk  be  bae  fa  ben  a  definite  poeltlon.  such 
M  OB  tbe  l«nd-leaaa  bill,  be  has  flatly  con- 
indMad  bis  own  position  within  a  abort 
tbnei.  On  January  11.  1941.  he  characterised 
tbe  propoeal  as  "a  grave  blow  not  only  to 
national  unity  but  to  all  free  govemoMnt 
•varjwbars."  A  month  later,  en  Wtbnmtf 
IS.  b*  eoaplettljr  reversed  bimself  and  es- 
pe«Med  tbe  bop*  tbat  tba  bill  would  be 
PMMd.  In  U*f  1040  Dnrey  cppoeed  addl- 
tkmal  aid  to  »riuaa.  la  1044  be  advocated  a 
•ritiab  alUance. 
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In  January  IMO  be 
administration  tor 
and  said.  "We  need  n( 
By  1944  he  had 
or  at  leaet  so  be  said. 

In   1940  Dewey  said 
must  take  no  part  In 
tween  the  belligerent 
either  now  or  after  the 
1944  be  talked  about 
tweer  Great  Britain 
wttb,  I  hope,  Russia 

By  tbls  curious  procei 
talk,  tbe  Republican 
make  It  appear  as  if 
between  hla  foreign 
administration,  while 
tainlng  the  enthuslaatli 
trame    taolatlonlsts    ai 
Hearst.  Robert 
cllat)le  old  guard 
latlonlsts'  support  If  h< 
patby   with   a   policy 
operation? 

On    domestic    affairs 
equally  ambiguous.     At 
He  utterances  shows 
a  single  original 
any  of  the  major 
statement  on  domestic 
vague  and  contradictory 
made  on  foreign  affairs. 
he  has  made  reveal  a 
with  public  opinion,  as 
lup  poll,  rather  than  a 
abip  in  the  crystallizing 

The  one  clear  stand 
Party  and  Its  candidate 
laaue  of  States'  rights, 
made  it  abundantly  cl( 
curtailment    of    tbe 
throughout  the  whole 
ture  of  otir  Nation.     He 
fare  of  farmers,  workeri 
a  proper  concern  for  th( 
the  Federal  Oovernmei  t 
cation,  living  standardi, 
tiona  are  likewise 
and  local  govenunenta. 
It  becomes  necessary  to 
Dewey  as  Oovernor  of 
these  various  problems 
would  propose  to  leave 
the  48  States. 

When  Thomas  Dewej 
had   a   clear   Republican 
houses  of  the  State 
therefore,  have  to 
lature  hostile  to  him 
partisanship.     Tbe  fact 
Republican  legislature 
Ingly  hostile  to  the 
leg  tlie  half-term 
office.     Members   of   hi  i 
State  legislature  resen 
vetoes,  his  constant 
legislation,  and  bis 
for  an  adjournment  of 
before    many    important 
dtqMMd  of.    Tbe  opei 
emor  Dewey's  dictator^ 
ported  in  the  public 

This  is  the  record  o: 
about  how  he  would 
bitterness  between  the 
greas"  it  he  were  to 

In  spite  of  the  bad 
and  the  Albany 
question  that  he 
does  tbls  action  reveall 

Very  few  of  the  larg« 
enacted  actually  did 
liberal,  pro:7ree8lve 
sought  to  evade  moat 
the  teeth  of 

Ing  ligtalAtion  altcffetb^ 
deviM.  10  frequently 
Hoover,  ot  appointing 
troublesome  questions 
more  committees  to 


)itterly  attacked  tbe 

havi|ig  recognised  Buasla. 

such  partnerships.** 

completely  changed  bis  mind, 


The  United  BUU* 

uiy  negotlatlooa  be- 

Bountrlee  of-  lurope. 

end  of  the  war."    In 

'  iWftM*  ooheslon  be- 

onrMlvrs.  togetber 

China." 

of  deliberate  double 
cdndldnte  has  tried  to 
th<  re  were  no  difference 
policy  and  that  of  tbe 
tbe  same  time  re- 
support  of  iucb  ex- 
WlUlam    Randolph 
and  the  Irrecon- 
he  retain  tbe  lao- 
were  r«ally  in  sym- 
3f    international   oo- 


prlma  lly 
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Dewey's    record    Is 
analysis  of  his  pub- 
he  has  not  offered 
or  solution  for 
problems.    His 
policies  are  even  more 
than  those  he  has 
Such  statements  as 
itudied  effort  to  ride 
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The  Oovernor  has  taken  great  credit  for 
creating  a  State  surplus  of  Iie3,))00,000.  He 
claims  tbat  this  surplus  Is  tbe  result  ot  gcod 
State  housekeeping.  As  a  matter  ot  actual 
fa«t,  more  tban  geo.COO.OOO  ot  this  surplus 
waa  Inherited  from  the  previous  Democratic 
administration.  But  Oovernor  Dewey  does 
not  disclose  this  fact.  On  the  contrary,  be 
concealed  it  by  changing  the  flsoal  year. 

How  was  the  other  hslf  of  the  surplus 
accumulated?  Governor  Dewey  does  not  tell 
us,  but  it  Is  ft  fact  that  this  surplus  de- 
veloped largely  from  failure  to  pay  sdeqtists 
salaries  to  State  dvU-service  worken.  and  by 
giving  the  people  ot  the  State  Inadequate 
hoepltal  service,  and  poorly  paid  teachers  for 
their  children.  That  Is  the  kind  ot  budget 
economy  we  could  expect  from  Oovernor 
Dewey  If  he  were  to  become  President. 

The  Oovernor  takes  great  credit  for  re- 
ducing State  income  taxee,  but  again  he  dees 
not  tell  us  how  this  miracle  was  achieved. 
The  fact  Is  that  Income  taxes,  which  affect' 
the  well-to-do.  were  reduced,  but  consiunsr 
taxes,  which  affect  all  the  people,  were  main- 
tained. The  fact  is  further  that  by  milking 
the  cities  and  municipalities  of  revenue,  the 
State  has  forced  the  mimlclpalltlea  them- 
selves, such  as  the  city  of  New  York,  to  main- 
tain consumer  taxes  such  as  the  New  York 
City  sales  tax.  That  is  the  kind  of  taxation 
policy  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  If  he  were  to  become  President. 

The  agricultural  problem  Is  one  which 
Governor  Dewey  and  the  Republican  Party 
wish  to  remove  from  Federal  control  and 
return  to  the  48  States.  Oovernor  Dewey's 
record  concerning  the  farm  problem  of  the 
State  c*  New  York  was  summarized  In  the 
June  1944  issue  of  the  Farmer  Defender  as 
follows: 

"On  the  record,  what  can  we  expect  if  Mr. 
Dewey  should  be  elected  President?  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming.  Oovemor  Dewey,  so 
far  as  farm  matters  go,  la  completely  the 
creature  of  the  llg  Interest  farm  gang.  It 
Is  there  In  black  and  white  for  farmers  to 
read  as  they  run." 

Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  the  De- 
fender means  by  "the  farm  gang."  It  means 
the  big  business  Interests  in  agriculture:  the 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Dairy  League,  and  the 
Grain  League  Federation. 

One  of  Governor  Dewey's  first  acts  when 
he  waa  elected  governor  was  to  appoint 
H.  E.  Babcock,  organizer  of  the  Grain  League 
Federation,  as  chairman  of  the  State  Emer- 
gency Food  Commission.  This  commission 
was  responsible  for  the  notorious  scandal 
involving  the  rumored  feed  shortage,  by 
which  farmers  were  urged  to  sell  their  cattle 
at  whatever  prices  they  could  get.  because 
no  feed  would  be  forthcoming.  Actually,  as 
it  developed,  the  grain  elevators  of  Mr.  Bab- 
cock's  Grain  League  Federation  were 
crammed  full  of  feed  which  was  being  held 
for  higher  prices.  Governor  Dewey's  next 
move  in  the  field  of  agriculture  was  to  ap- 
point as  coirmlssloner  Mr.  C.  Chester  Du- 
Mond,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau,  another  representative  of  the  big 
interests.  DuMond.  with  Dewey's  consent, 
launched  an  all-out  attack  on  price  control 
and  ratlonlntf,  and  balked  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  obtain  Information  on 
the  black  markets  which  were  flotirishlng  In 
the  State. 

On  the  record,  Oovernor  Dewey  may  be 
expected,  if  he  becomes  President,  to  permit 
his  farm  policy  to  be  dlctsted  by  the  big  in- 
terests and  to  do  nothing  to  assist  or  protect 
the  small  farmer  or  the  farm  workers. 

As  to  social  legislation.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned Governor  Dewey's  contribution  to  the 
better  education  of  the  children  of  the  State 
ot  New  York->lt  conalsted  of  paying  inade- 
quau  salaries  to  tbe  teachers  ot  out  children, 
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in  order  to  build  up  an  already  substantial 
budget  surplus. 

What  about  health?  In  addition  to  Insist- 
ing upon  Inadequate  sslarles  for  New  York 
State  hospital  workers,  the  Oovernor  oppoeed 
and  prevented  the  passage  of  a  health  Insur- 
ance bill  Introduced  In  194S.  Dewey  Is  on 
record  as  opposing  a  Federal  measure  to 
guarantee  adequate  medical  care  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  He  considers 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  an  Invasion 
of  Btatee'  rights.  But  when  it  comes  to  hav- 
ing his  own  State  pass  isflslntlon  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  people  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Dewey  finds  all  manner  of  techni- 
cal objections.  In  order  to  conceal  bis  true 
attitude— which  Is  opposition  to  all  such  leg- 
islation—he  resorts  to  the  technique  of  ap- 
pointing R  study  commission.  Shades  of  Her- 
bert Hoover. 

On  workmen's  compensation  and  general 
labor  legislation,  the  Dewey  administration's 
record  is  a  long  list  of  ineffective  bills  passed 
and  a  short  list  of  Important  meastires  killed 
or  buried. 

It  took  the  Oovernor  11  months  after  he 
was  elected  to  office — by  which  time  he  al- 
ready had  his  eyes  on  the  Presidency — to 
fill  the  post  of  ifidustrlal  commissioner,  one 
of  the  key  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Race  relations,  and  the  problem  of  racial 
and  religious  discrimination,  are  also  mat- 
ters which  the  Governor  considers  to  lie 
virlthin  the  province  of  each  of  the  48  States. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  meaiu  to  place 
the  future  of  the  Negro  in  the  deep  South  In 
tbe  hands  of  State  legislatures  In  which  no 
Negro  may  sit  and  for  the  election  of  which 
no  Negro  may  vote.  But  what  about  Gover- 
nor Dewey's  record  here  In  New  York,  where 
there  is  no  real  opposition  to  a  decent  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  race  relations?  A 
number  of  excellent  bills  were  Introduced 
during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  would  have  prohibited  discrimination 
in  tenant  selection,  and  eliminated  segre- 
gation in  the  public  schools.  These  bills 
were  killed.  The  Governor  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, which  proposed  carefully  thought 
out  remedial  legislation.  The  Oovernor 
praised  the  committee,  but  disregarded  both 
Its  findings  and  Its  proposals,  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  take 
action.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  too  late  for 
the  Governor  to  Introduce  a  bill  of  his  own 
on  racial  discrimination,  which  was  duly 
passed  by  an  obedient  legislature.  And  do 
you  know  what  that  bill  provided?  That 
there  should  be  another  committee  to  study 
the  findings  of  the  previous  committee. 
That  is  the  sort  of  performance  we  may  ex- 
pect from  Governor  Dewey  In  the  protection 
of  minorities  if  he  becomes  President. 

When  Thomas  Dewey  first  ran  for  public 
office  in  1937,  we  supported  him  because  we 
thought  he  would  make  a  good  district  at- 
torney. At  that  time,  Thomas  Dewey  was 
very  glad  that  organized  labor  was  able  and 
willing  to  give  him  effective  support  at  the 
polls. 

Since  that  time  Dewey's  attitude  toward 
labor's  activity  in  the  political  field  has 
changed.  During  a  recent  session  of  the  leg- 
islature a  bill  was  introduced  which  sought 
to  impose  a  fine  of  $1,000  upon  union  mem- 
bers or  officials  who  might  take  organized 
action  to  defeat  antllabor  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office.  The  bill  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated In  the  senate,  but  had  It  passed,  there 
would  t>e  no  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee in  the  State  of  New  York  today.  Thomas 
Dewey  did  not  oppoee  thU  bill.  Some  said 
be  wanted  It  passed.    I  wonder  why? 

But  whereas  Dewey  has  changed  his  mind 
about  labor's  participation  In  politics,  we 
have  not  changed  our  mind.  We  still  think 
Thomas  Dewey  would  make  an  excellent  dis- 
trict i^ttorney. 


It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  repudiate  at  the 
polls  the  man  who  has  made  this  record,  the 
men  behind  him,  and  the  discredited  Ideas 
which  emerge  from  behind  his  smoke  screen 
of  glib  talk  and  committees  to  study  the 
studies  of  other  committee*.  Wt  OMMt  make 
this  record  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States— before  they  go  to  the  polls— in  every 
State  of  the  Union, 

We  must  make  It  clear  to  them  why 
Thomaa  Dewey  has  stubbornly  refused  to 
aliow  more  than  800,000  cltir.rnii  of  this  State, 
now  serving  tbelr  country  in  the  armed  forces 
or  In  the  merchant  marine,  the  same  facili- 
ties for  voting  as  are  svallable  to  their  neigh- 
bors In  Pennsylvania.  In  Connecticut,  and  In 
New  Jersey,  Thomas  Dewey  has  done  this  be- 
cause he  fears  the  vote  ot  these  men  and 
women — becsuse  he  fears  the  people's  vote— 
because  he  knows  that  only  If  the  people 
fall  to  vote  can  he  realize  his  ambition  to 
occupy  the  White  House. 

Thomas  Dewey  has  clearly  sbovm  us  whst 
It  Is  that  we  have  to  do.  We  have  to  get  out 
the  vote,  the  farmer's  vote,  the  working- 
man's  vote,  the  votes  of  the  families  of  the 
men  and  women  serving  In  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  marines,  and  the  merchant  ma- 
rine— In  other  words,  the  people's  vote. 

We  have  to  make  up  for  the  atMence  of 
more  than  a  million  of  our  citizens  who  are 
now  doing  war  work  in  other  States  or  serv- 
ing overseas. 

We  must  make  every  man,  and  particu- 
larly every  woman,  realize  that  failure  to 
vote  Is  in  fact  a  vote  to  make  Thomas  Dewey 
President  and  Conrmander  in  Chief;  that 
failure  to  vote  is  In  fact  a  vote  to  tum  the 
destinies  of  this  Nation  over  to  a  man  who 
has  so  far  shown  that  he  has  neither  prin- 
ciples, policies,  nor  practical  experience  of 
his  own,  but  who  merely  reflecU  the  policies 
of  the  old  guard  and  covers  them  over  with 
phrases  calculated  to  reflect  the  shifting  va- 
garies of  the  Gallup  poll. 


The  Rise  of  Pendergast's  Protect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  granted  by 
the  House  on  Wednesday.  September  20. 
1944,  I  submit  the  first  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  by  Luman  Long,  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Sun  on  September  11, 
1944.  and  succeeding  days: 
Thi  Rise  or  Pkndihcast's  Paoriot — ^Aa 
Strange  a  Carieb  Stort  as  Ant  in 
UNrns  States  PoLrrics  Is  That  or  HaxaT  S. 

TSUMAM 

(By  Luman  Long) 
Kans.^  CiTT.  Mo..  September  11.— Harrt 
Shippz  "Iruman.  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President,  has  been  described  as  a  politi- 
cal accident.  Certainly  one  of  the  strangeet 
stories  in  the  annals  of  American  poUUoa 
is  provided  by  thV  career  of  this  mlld-msn- 
nered  Missouri  farmer  who  failed  in  business 
afUr  returning  from  the  first  world  war; 
became  a  protege  of  Mlasourl's  notorious 
political  racketeer.  Thomas  J.  Pendergast; 
was  plucked  from  obscurity  by  Boss  Tom  and 
placed  In  tbe  United  States  Senate:  survived 
the  craah  of  the  Pendergast  machine  and 
was  reelected,  and  emerged  from  the  welter 
ot  convention  manipulation  at  Chicago  wttb 
vlce-prsaldentlal  Domination— a  nomlnatloa 


which  micbt  mean,  In  the  course  of  events, 
his  beoomliig  the  Prsaldeut  ot  the  United 
BUtss. 

Jackaon  County.  Mo.,  the  most  populous 
county  In  ths  State  becauae  it  contains 
Kaiiaas  City  (there  are  114  oountlea  and  Bt. 
Louis  In  Missouri),  has  been  the  seat  ot  ths 
Truman  family  for  loa  years.  Andsiwa 
Shippe  Truman.  Senator  TRt<M*M'a  grand- 
trther,  settled  In  the  county  In  1843,  tbe  same 
year  in  which  the  family  of  Solomon  Young 
occupied  a  nearby  farm,  both  tracts  having 
been  Incsted  within  the  prevent  area  of 
Kansas  City.  John  B.  Truman,  born  in  IBSl. 
and  MartJia  B.  Young,  bom  a  year  later,  were 
married  In  ISil,  and  on  May  8.  1884,  tbty 
became  the  parents  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic vice  presidential  nominee. 

Senstor  Tiuman'8  parents  left  the  county 
of  their  birth  to  try  their  luck  at  farming 
near  Lamar.  Mo.,  about  125  miles  south- 
west of  KaiuMs  City,  and  It  was  there  tbat 
HaaaT  8.  Truman  was  bora  in  a  4-roam 
frame  house.  When  their  eon  was  4  yssis 
old  they  returned  to  Jackson  County  and 
lived  on  a  600-acre  farm  near  Orandview. 
which  Is  still  known  aa  the  Trunuin  farm, 
although  the  family  no  longer  live  there. 

Mrs.  Martha  E.  Truman,  the  Senator's 
mother,  who  is  now  91  years  old,  speaks 
glowingly  of  his  prowees  at  farm  duties. 
That  boy  could  plow  the  stralghteet  row 
of  com  In  the  county,  she  replied.  He  could 
sow  wheat  so  there  would  not  be  a  bare 
spot  in  the  whole  field.  He  waa  a  farmer 
and  could  do  anything  there  was  to  do  just 
a  little  better  than  anyone  else. 

During  Harrt  Truman's  school  days  in 
nearby  Independence.  Mo.,  perhaps  his  most 
notable  attributes  were  his  musical  talent 
and  his  love  of  reading.  He  played  the  piano 
well,  practiced  long  hours,  and  was  generally 
expected  to  become  a  profeeslonal  muslcisn. 
He  strained  his  eyes  over  the  llvee  of  the 
great  men.  and  read  every  book  In  the  Inde- 
pendence public  library.  Including  the  en- 
cyclopedia, before  he  was  IS  years  old. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  C.  Palmer,  wbo  taught  Latin 
and  mathematics  st  Indspsndence  High 
School,  from  which  Harbt  Truman  was  grad- 
uated in  1901.  recalls  that  he  was  a  oon- 
acientioua  student.  "And  be  always  was 
clvlc-mlnded,"  ahe  aaid,  at  a  celebration  In 
Independence  following  Senator  TrumaiTs 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  "He  was 
one  of  the  boys  who  worked  hard  for  the  bond 
issue  for  the  next  high  school  building.  But 
Hasst  kept  up  his  Interest  In  studies.  When 
I  saw  blm  last  Ctuistmas  he  told  me  he  was 
reading  "This  Was  Cicero,'  so  I  know  he  baa 
grown  in  the  appreciation  he  was  developing 
back  in  Latin  class  lu  high  school." 

Through  his  tireless  rcsdlng.  Harst  Tatr- 
MAN  became  an  ardent  admirer  of  Hannibal, 
invader  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world; 
Genghis  Khan.  Oustsvus  Adolphus.  Frederick 
the  Great.  George  Washington.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Jeb  Stuart.  Of  tbsas 
great  men,  whom  he  has  regarded  as  personal 
friends  since  he  first  encountered  them  when 
he  read  5.000  or  6.000  books  as  a  boy.  Senator 
TSUMAN  has  said  fondly: 

COVLtm  IS  I«NtB>  HIM 

•They  look  like  an  ill-considered  group, 
but.  If  you  notice,  they  have  two  things  in 
common;  each  of  them  is  the  best  in  his  line, 
and  they  all  have  that  mysterious  power 
that  makes  men  ready  to  follow  them  Into 
hell,  if  necessary." 

Young  Truman's  smbltlon  to  attend  col- 
lege was  thwarted  when  Ms  father,  who  was 
called  the  best  boss  trsder  In  Jackaoa 
County,  met  with  financial  reverses.  Tbs 
youth  took  s  Job  In  a  drug  store,  wbsrs  bs 
dusted  bottlee  on  tbe  shelves  and  ran  errands 
for  83  a  week.  Tbsn  bs  wrapped  newspapers 
for  the  Ksnaas  City  Star,  worked  as  a  clerk 
with  a  rsllroad  conatruetlon  gang,  bseame  a 
clerk  for  the  NaUonsl  Bank  of  OHMMIW  la 
Kansas  City,  and  tbsa  toob  a  8108  •  Montb 
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job  with  tb«  Union  ItoUonal  Bank  of  Kadmli 
Citj.  Wto«n  his  grandmother  Mked  blm  and 
bti  father  and  brothrr  to  take  orer  the  0OO> 
acre  Truman  farm  at  Orandvlew,  be  fare  up 
hla  iMnk  job  and  turned  fanner  again. 

An  tntereat  in  thlnga  military,  gained  from 
TMdIng.  had  given  HAaar  Tbuman  a  youth< 
Ml  ambittoa  to  attend  the  United  States 
MBIterir  Aeadamy  at  West  Point.  Before  be 
could  take  the  mental  test,  bowerer,  be  failed 
to  peas  the  phyalcal  examination  because  of 
one  weak  eye.  Then  came  the  First  World 
War.  a  turning  point  In  Trttman's  life. 

In  1917.  ihortly  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  conflict,  be  enlisted  In  the  Army 
•e  a  prlTatc.  He  had  been  a  member  cf 
Battery  B  of  the  Missouri  National  Guard 
since  its  formation  In  1905,  and  he  helped 
with  the  wartime  organization  of  Battery  F 
of  the  Second  Missouri  Field  Artillery.  On 
June  22.  1917.  when  the  unit  met  in  Kansas 
City's  Convention  Hall,  he  waa  made  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

Oltffii^  training  at  Camp  Doniphan.  Mo.. 
Lleotenant  Truman  was  named  canteen  of- 
tesr,  a  post  which  bad  brought  nothing  but 
grief  to  his  predecessors.  But  he  gave  the 
Job  of  running  the  canteen  to  Eddie  Jacob- 
son,  a  man  with  mercantile  experience,  who 
earned  a  profit  for  the  Oovemment,  a  promo- 
tion to  sergeant  for  himself,  and  a  captaln'a 
commlsston  for  Tbuman,  who  went  overseas 
as  commander  of  Battery  D  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Field  Artillery. 
Thirty-fifth    Division. 

Captain  Tktman  served  in  France  until  the 
anniatloe  was  signed.  His  battery  waa  made 
up  largely  of  Kansas  City  Irish  boys,  most 
of  whom  had  been  at  outs  with  their  colonel. 
When  they  were  under  flre  for  the  first  time, 
OlfHaln  TauMAw  made  secure  his  future  po- 
sition with  his  men.  He  saw  plenty  of  action 
at  St.  Mlhlel.  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  fighting 
and  on  other  battle  fronts,  and  Is  remem- 
bered by  the  men  who  fought  under  him  as 
a  good  artillery  officer  who  always  went  where 
he  ordered  his  men.  According  to  one  story, 
hlB  quick  and  decisive  action  saved  the  bat- 
tery when  it  became  panicky  at  St.  Mlhlel. 
At  any  rate,  the  battery  presented  TnxntAn 
a  huge  loving  cup  when  the  unit  came 
and  the  men  elected  him  president  of 
their  battery  organization  for  life.  After 
the  war  he  went  on  Inactive  duty  as  a  major. 
Returning  from  France  in  1919,  Captain 
TaTTMAM  married  his  childhood  sweetheart, 
Bees  Wallace,  of  Independence.  He  clerked 
In  a  Kansas  City  store,  studying  law  at  the 
Kaneas  City  School  of  Law  at  nights  and  in 
W»  •P"'*  time.  He  had  not  forgotten  Eddie 
Jaeobaon,  the  man  who  made  the  canteen 
succeed,  and  the  two  entered  the  haberdash- 
ery business  together  In  Kansas  City;  $15,000 
accumulated  from  his  years  on  the  farm  and 
In  the  Army  went  Into  the  TauicAir  share  of 
the  business. 

The  haberdashery  flourished  and  the  store 
became  a  popular  gathering  place  for  ex- 
eervlcemen.  The  firm  made  substantial  prof- 
its, but  they  went  back  on  the  shelvca  In  the 
form  of  more  high-priced  merchandise.  The 
rent  contract  waa  made  on  the  basis  of  war- 
time prloas.  and  when  the  deflaUon  period 
brou^t  an  tO-peroent  drop  In  dally  sales 
the  outlook  was  bteak. 

In  the  1920'a.  Thomas  J.  Pendergast  had 
BSMle  a  good  start  along  ths  road  that  waa 
to  lead  him  to  complete  control  of  the  Demo- 
oralis  Party  In  Kansas  City  and  to  a  position 
Of  Winvaled  political  power  In  Mlaaourl.  It 
was  during  ttaM  pMod  that  TnmaN  made  bu 
first  small  nrwiiiuM  with  Pendergast,  who 
regvded  blm  as  an  affable,  agreeable  young 
■MB  with  an  ambition  to  gst  on  in  the  world. 
*a4  Who  staned  blm  off  •■  •  oounty  road 
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and  stiggast  that  lalsssa  fairs  is  what  is  nsed- 
sd,  must  be  set  down  as  pure  politics. 

▲  word  about  full  employment.  In  the 
society  of  the  futurs  the  right  to  a  Job  wUl 
rank  with  the  right  of  free  speech  and  other 
precious  rights  that  we  consider  fundamental 
to  the  preaervation  of  human  dignity.  The 
right  to  a  Job  Is  more  than  getting  an  in- 
come; It  Is  the  right  to  perform  a  useful  func- 
tion and  to  preserve  a  respected  social  statxis. 
Psychologists,  sociologists,  and  economists 
agree  that  long-continued  unemployment 
distorts  and  destroys  human  personality. 

The  right  to  a  Job  cannot  be  assured  un- 
leis  we  resolve  as  a  national  policy  to  main- 
tain full  employment.  This  goal  does  not 
require  that  people  have  Jobs  who  do  not 
want  them,  or  that  unemplojrables  be  given 
Jobe,  or  that  all  others  without  exception 
must  be  employed  at  a  given  time.  But  It 
does  mean  that,  except  for  a  small,  defined 
quantity  of  normal  frlctlonal  or  l)etween- 
Jobs  unemployment,  there  are  real  Jobs — 
Jobs  that  serve  a  uaeful  purpose  and  meet 
prevailing  standards  as  to  wage  rates,  hoiirs. 
and  working  conditions — for  all  persons  able 
and  wanting  to  work. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  production 
and  employment  depend,  with  us,  on  the 
volume  of  effective  demand  for  output. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  depend— temporary 
shortages  of  equipment  and  materials  aside — 
on  the  relation  between  effective  demand 
(current  and  anticipated);  production  costs 
(wages,  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  etc.); 
and  the  degree  of  monopolistic  restrlctlonlsm 
(or  tendency  to  limit  output  to  Increase 
price  and  profit).  In  addition  they  may  t>e 
affected  by  business  optimism  or  pesalmlsm. 
But  chief  stress  belongs  on  current  and  ex- 
pected demand,  because  this  Is  the  factor 
that  society  can  most  promptly  adjust  up  or 
down;  moreover  business  expansion  and  con- 
traction, and  new  business  ventures,  seem 
particularly  responsive  to  the  revenue  aide  of 
the  equation. 

Savings  do  not  create  demand  until  they 
are  Invested.  Thxis  the  savings-investment 
relation  is  central.  Furthermore,  there  now 
appears  to  be  a  general  tendency  for  the 
savings  that  accrue  at  full  employment  to 
exceed  the  available  profitable  Investment 
opportunities.  Hence  total  demand — for  con- 
sumer goods  plus  capital  goods — tends  to  fall 
below  the  level  required  to  secure  or  maintain 
full  production.  The  solution  frequently 
proposed  is  that,  pending  adjustments  toward 
a  better  natural  balance,  we  high-pressure 
private  Inveatment  and  fill  the  remaining  gap 
with  public  investment. 

However,  conceding  that  we  are  not  yet 
investment-saturated,  neither  are  we  invest- 
ment-starved. Also,  although  our  capital- 
goods  industries  are  now  expanded,  we  are 
not  immobilized  for  aU  time  in  particular 
industries  and  localities.  Most  important,  we 
are  not  likely  to  create  enough  Jobe  through 
pubUc  Inveatment,  because  of  the  dilemma  of 
boondoggling  on  the  one  hand  and  Govern- 
ment competition  on  the  other,  and  because 
the  private-enterprise  sector  tends  to  become 
pessimistic  when  this  policy  is  pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusion. 

It  Is  therefore  suggested  here  that  Oovem- 
ment Instead  maintain  aggregate  consumer 
spending  at  the  level  needed  to  give  jobs  in 
the  consumer -goods  industries  to  all  who  are 
not  employed  by  naturally  occurring  prlv.^te 
investment  or  preferred  public  investment 
and  that  Government  underwrite  this  aggre« 
gate  in  advance  so  as  to  open  the  draft  on 
the  fires  of  business  enterprise,  induding 
eapiUl  formation. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  govemimnt  would 
still  carry  on  all  public  investment  eonsldsred 
dsslrabie  for  lu  own  (rather  than  employ- 
ment's) sake.  For  example,  housing,  health, 
education,  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources are  so  Important  that  public  Inveet- 
ment  should  be  expandsd  to  any  extent  re- 
quired to  secure  universally  high  standards 
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In  these  fields.  To  the  degree  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  be  emxmraged  by  low  in- 
terest rates,  incentive  taxation,  or  other  le- 
gitimate Inducements  'o  satisfy  require- 
ments, or  where  it  Is  entirely  excluded  by 
the  nature  of  the  situa'ion,  public  invest- 
ment, and,  where  necessary,  public  opera- 
tion should  be  extended. 

Moreover,  Government  would  also  originate 
employment  projects,  di-awn  from  a  well- 
stocked,  diversified  shelf  of  useful,  planned 
undertakings,  whenever  a  temporary  lag  in 
private  construction  or  tome  other  clrcunt- 
Btance  (such  as  incomplete  reconversion) 
made  this  necessary  for  full  employment,  in 
spite  of  the  assurance  of  customers  for  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  geneml.  The  underwrit- 
ing would  thus  apply  to  employment  as  well 
as  to  consumer  spending.  Indeed,  the  only 
purpose  of  underwriting  consumer  spending 
at  all  would  be  to  havo  a  larger  share  of 
the  full  employment  in  normal  enterprise, 
leaving  less  to  be  supplied  by  flU-ln  projects. 

Then,  finally,  supposing  the  consumer 
money  income  fiowing  fronr  full-employment 
production  (from  wages  and  salaries,  rents, 
interest,  profits,  ahd  also  social -security 
benefits,  etc.)  brought  about  less  than  or 
more  than  the  guarante<!d  consumer  spend- 
ing, which  could  happen  as  the  result  of 
either  too  much  or  too  little  saving.  Gov- 
ernment would  subsidize  or  tax  consump- 
tion directly  to  prevent  spending  from  fall- 
ing below  the  guarantee  or  rising  more  than 
a  stipulated  amount  above  it. 

This  constitutes  the  core  of  the  proposal 
fo»  maintenance  of  effective  demand,  and 
the  distinguishing  featuie  of  the  proposal  as 
a  whole.  Its  detailed  application  is  a  matter 
In  which  there  are  numerous  cations.  What 
requires  particular  emi)hasls,  however,  is 
not  the  detail  but  the  way  the  main  princi- 
ples— on  (a)  Government  underwriting  of 
total  consumer  spending,  (b)  private  and 
normal  public  Investment,  (c)  flll-ln  public 
works,  (d)  financing  of  public  expenditures, 
and  (e)  control  of  monopoly  prices — are 
linked  together. 

Excessive  prices  restrict  production  and 
employment  in  spite  of  the  demand,  besides 
limiting  progress  and  fostering  concentra- 
tions of  wealth.  Piscil  measures  would 
therefore  be  greatly  aided  by  an  active  can\- 
palgn  to  enforce  competition  and  control 
monopoly  prices — ^presuraably  with  stress  on 
the  former  wherever  tiiat  alternative  was 
available.  In  this  connection  we  need 
prompt  settlement  of  subcontractors'  claims, 
wise  wa.'  plant  and  surplus  disposal  policies, 
patent  reform,  better  capital  and  credit  fa- 
culties for  small  business,  grade  labeling, 
vigorous  antitrust  aci.lon.  The  further 
growth  of  cooperatives  would  also  assist. 
For  monopolies  that  arci  here  to  stay,  prices 
should  be  fixed  by  commissions,  or  controlled 
indirectly  if  methods  can  be  devised  to  give 
management  Incentives  for  expansion. 

With  respect  to  the  public-works  reg\ila- 
tor,  the  first  requirement  Is  a  decision  on 
normal  frlctlonal  unemployment  —  some 
fixed  amount  (for  example,  2,000,000)  or  a 
seasonably  varying  figure.  Experience  with 
"loose"  and  "tight"  labor  markets  should 
suggest  the  range  within  which  a  compromise 
fair  to  both  workers  and  employers  can  be 
atruck.  The  Employment  Service — which 
must  be  greatly  strengthened  against  demo- 
bllicatlon — can  then  kaow  when  to  signal 
the  agency  responsible  for  starting  and 
stopping  public-works  projects. 

To  avoid  inflationary  und  deflattonary  gaps, 
the  agency  estimating  for  the  consumer- 
spending  guaranty  would  calculate  trends  In 
productivity,  deduct  for  private  investment 
and  output  purchased  by  Government,  and 
adjust  for  sxpected  changes  in  wags  rates, 
biuiness  taxss,  othsr  production  costs,  and 
Ite.  This  technique  offers  an  additional 
It,  operating  throtigh  publicity,  for 
ittag  the  wage-price  spiral  fsarsd  in 
tloa  with  (uU-employment  situations. 


In  calculating,  the  guaranty  woiild  be  raised 
when  the  export  balance  was  decllnir\g  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  reliance  would  not  have 
to  be  placed  on  exports  to  sustain  the  over- 
all level  of  domestic  employment. 

For  ability  to  adjtist  total  consumer  income 
Ir  either  direction,  as  required  by  deviations 
of  currently  recorded  consumer  spending 
rates  from  guaranteed  rates,  administrative 
discretion  would  be  necessary,  based  on  pol- 
icies established  by  Congress.  The  law  would 
I>erhaps  call  for  application  of  a  rpending 
tax,  for  example,  against  excessive  spending: 
the  demobilization  period  might  bring  this 
into  play,  especially  If  rationing  controls  were 
lifted  Immediately. 

A  number  of  factors.  Including  mlnimupi 
wage,  social  security,  and  progressive  tax 
laws,  highly  desirable  In  themselves,  can 
eventually  be  expected  to  minimize  the  un- 
derspending tendency.  In  the  near  futiu-e, 
however,  the  underwriting  would  usually  re- 
quire consimiptlon  subsidies.  It  is  suggested 
that,  after  exploring  the  practical  limits  of 
timing  the  redemption  of  War  bonds  and 
rebating  selected  taxes,  the  Government 
bridge  any  remaining  gap  with  outright  "na- 
tional Income  security  payments."  distribut- 
ing these  (through  the  post  office  or  other- 
wise) on  some  share-alike  basis  to  all  fam- 
ilies and  single  persons.  This  would  be  equi- 
table and  would  resxilt  in  the  spending  of  a 
high  percentage  of  the  total  subsidy.  And 
the  BubeidlKation  under  these  clrcimistanoes 
could  hardly  be  Impugned  as  an  inferior  sub- 
stitute for  payments  for  useful  work,  being 
actually  required  to  neutralize  oversaving  In 
a  situation  with  everyone  already  at  work. 

The  financing  of  this  program— conaump- 
tlon  subsidies  and  work  projects  as  needed — 
would  be  self-defeating  If  it  involved  taxes 
that  reduced  purchasing  power,  increased 
business  costs,  or  penalized  genuine  enter- 
prise. Uninvested  (hoarded)  savings,  how- 
ever, could  be  tapped  without  detriment  to 
production  or  infringement  of  legitimate 
rights,  thxis  using  the  existing  money  supply 
to  the  full  and  avoiding  needless  creation 
of  new  money.  A  penalty  tax  on  "excess" 
demand  deposit  balances  and  nurency.  but 
with  option  to  the  holder  of  buying  special 
low — or  zero — Interest  Government  securi- 
ties, would  stimulate  private  investment  and 
spending,  and  to  that  extent  would  obviate 
subsidies  and  projects,  as  well  as  bring  money 
into  the  Treasury.  Additional  amoimts 
needed  to  sustain  production  could  perhaps 
most  readily  be  borrowed  at  low  rates  from 
the  banking  system. 

Any  other  full-emplojrment  program  would 
encounter  similar  financing  problems.  The 
underwriting  plan  would  probably  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  public  investment  approach. 
To  begin  with,  the  extra  cost  of  the  latter  due 
to  larger  volume  of  projects — increased  by  the 
discouraging  effect  on  business  of  the  public 
Investment  approach  Itself — ^mlght  well  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  consumption  sub- 
sidies required  to  neutralize  underspending 
of  full-employment  income.  Moreover,  the 
underwriting  procedure  would  throw  the 
spotlight  on  monopolistic  restrlctlonlsm  and 
oversaving  as  causes  for  necessary  expense, 
and  should  therefore  hasten  the  removal  of 
those  causes. 

A  full-emplojrment  program  must  be  essen- 
tially shockproof  In  relation  to  foreign  trade. 
As  noted,  the  underwriting  procedure  would 
free  our  economy  of  dependence  on  a  favor- 
able trade  balance.  A  further  requirement 
is  that  exchange  rates  be  not  held  rigid.  In 
addition,  the  greater  the  predictability  of  our 
foreign  trade,  the  better,  so  that  our  industry 
and  agriculture  may  avoid  needless  disloca- 
tions snd  frlctlonal  uneoaptoyBent. 

For  our  part,  we  staoVM  MM  fullest  ad- 
vantage of  opportunltlee  to  raise  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  snd  promou  world 
Bscurlty  through  beneficial  foreign  Invest- 
ments and  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions. 
Ileoedlnf  prosperity,  however,  develops  an 


enormous  presaxire  (or  tariffs  and  export  ralb- 
sidlvs — for  all  meastues  that  restrict,  piw- 
empt.  and  exclude.  Only  if  we  are  eetwe 
in  our  sbility  to  maintain  full  employment 
will  we.  In  fact,  avoid  ttwilw  of  policies  that 
deny  the  spirit  of  Intaraattonal  cooperation 
and  undermine  the  hope  ot  lasting  peaoe. 
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Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  uniform  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  the  full  ticket  In  his  or  her  home 
State.  We  in  Oregon  have  attempted  to 
pass  all  necessary  legislation  which  will 
permit  this  to  be  done.  To  date  there 
has  been  received  an  unusually  large 
number  of  requests  for  ballots.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  will  be  at  least 
50,CC0  requests  received. 

I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
statement  by  George  Neuner,  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  under 
date  of  July  1944,  deaUng  with  absentee 
voting  in  the  State  of  Oregon;  also  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Oregonian 
August  18,  1944: 

OuGON  Laws — Aaeaiim  Vomto 

PaovxsioMB 

(By  Hon.  George  Neuner.  attorney  general  of 

the  State  of  Oregon) 

(Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  war  work 
committee  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  domiciled  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  published  by  the  Oregon  State  Bar 
Bulletin,  July  1044) 

SAI.XM,  Oxco..  June  13.  1944. 
In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the  War 
Work  Committee  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar. 
with  reference  to  the  absentee  voting  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  particularly  as 
applicable  to  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  permit  me  to  say: 

Pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  1943  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  the  secretary  of  state  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate  the 
operation  of  the  Oregon  election  laws  with 
the  procedure  provided  by  acts  of  Congress, 
whereby  members  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  or  may  be 
authorized  to  vote  by  mall,  and  In  compliance ' 
with  said  mandate  the  secretary  of  State 
has  promulgated  a  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  the  varloiu  county  clerks  throughout  the 
State  of  Oregon,  in  expediting  abaentee  vot- 
ing by  members  of  the  armed  forcee  at  the 
general  election  on  November  7.  1944,  as 
follows: 

1.  Under  section  308  of  the  oongreeelonal 
act  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congrees,  the  per- 
sonnel of  ths  armed  forcee  receive  poet  cards 
not  later  than  August  15  prior  to  the  geoeral 
election  where  delivery  U  ntade  outMe  the 
United  Sutee.  and  not  later  than  September 
10  prior  to  the  election  where  delivery  U 
made  within  the  United  SUtes.  ThU  post 
card,  when  properly  aseeuted  and  mailed  to 
either  the  ieeretarjr  of  sUU  or  the  county 
clerk  of  the  home  oounty  of  the 
wUl  be  aeoepted  as  a  requeet  for  Ml 
voter's  baUoU 


I 
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Tlw  poM  «aMl  thus  ftetltud  tram  sny 

flf  ttm  anBMl  jmim  l«r  aa  tbaent 
ballot  It  ftl«d  by  tb«  eoonty  etork  and 
Im  fl»  MiiMraUon  «Md  ladas  IT  the 
writer  or  •pplleant  for  th«  absent  Tot«r'a 
ballot  la  not  ragtaCarad.  cara  muat  ba  ob- 
••nrad  In  filling  out  thia  card,  and  particu- 
larly the  algnattire  tbereto.  aa  tba  aama  may 
ba  ooaaparatf  later  wltb  tfa«  algaalaia  aub- 
aettbed  to  tba  oath  ctf  tbe  applicant  elector 
tm  the  oOdal  war  ballot  envelope  when 
by  tbe  comty  derlt.  In  caae  doubt 
aa  to  the  tdentlty  of  the  voter. 

4.  Ragardlcaa  of  form.  If  the  poat  card,  or 
any  peat  card,  lattar,  or  wire  reealvad  by  the 
eotinty  dark  eontalna  Information  abowing 
the  apfrtlcant  to  be  eligible  and  legally  en- 
uucd  to  vote,  aa  ataaent  Tatar's  ballot  will 
ba  forwarded  to  tha  applicant,  and  In  such 
caaa  tha  card,  letto^,  or  wire  received  by  the 
clerk  win  be  placed  on  flia. 

8.  The  secretary  of  state  haa  received 
tarda  from  members  of  the  armed  forcea,  and 
la  dally  receiving  them.  These  cards  are  for- 
warded to  the  respective  county  darks  ao  that 
abaant  voter's  ballota  may  be  mailed  aa  soon 
aa  printed  and  made  available.  In  all  In- 
ataaaaa  tba  aaetaiary  of  state  baa  adinowi- 
adged  the  requeata.  but  regardlaaa  of  whether 
acknowledgment  ta  received  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  requests  for  the  absent  voter's  ballot 
are  listed  by  the  respective  county  clerks,  for 
maUlng  of  the  ballots. 

6.  The  Oovemor  at  this  State  has  certified 
that  tbe  oOclal  Federal  war  ballot  for  tbe 
PMieral  electkm.  provided  for  In  title  in  of 
Pi^Ilc  Law  377.  of  the  Beventy-elgbth  Coo- 
greaa.  section  303.  la  authorised  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  only  tf  such 
Individual  states  in  his  oath  that  prior  to 
Septeaaber  1  be  made  application  for  a  State 
absentee  balloa,  bat.  aa  of  October  1.  haj>  not 
laoeivad  it.  In  other  words,  tbe  ahaent  vo- 
,Mr> balkA  procedure  of  the  State  ct  Oregon 
~~    ~  to  be  adequate  and  oootplete.  but 

ta  eaaa  the  State  abaent  votex'a  ballot  doea 
na€  raacik  an  elector  as  of  October  1.  he  may 
then,  of  contse,  vote  the  oOcial  Federal  war 
ballot  for  the  general  election,  which,  when 
reotfved.  will  be  recognlaed  and  counted  for 
the  President,  Vice  President.  Senators,  and 
Repre^enTatlvea  of  the  Congress  for  the  re- 
spective districts  In  the  State  voted  for  by  tbe 
alaetor:  ProsMed.  hotoever.  in  case  both  the 
Mderal  war  ballot  and  the  SUU  war  baQoi 
should  be  received,  then  and  in  that  event 
only  the  State  abeent  voter  *  ballot  would  be 
laaognJaad  and  counted. 

Tba  twcgoing  Is  In  substance  tbe  proce- 
dure outlined  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  be 
foUowed  by  ail  county  dcrka  within  the 
State.  Tbe  aecreUry  Intends  to  call  a  mcet- 
iBff  of  all  county  clerks  within  a  short  time, 
lor  the  porpoee  of  coordinating  the  opera- 
tkaa  of  the  abecntee  voting  laws,  to  reduce 
the  tlste  for  the  preparation  at  tbe  oOcial 
hallol.  the  printing,  and  the  mailing  thereof 
to  tbe  members  of  the  armed  forcea  request- 
tag  the  same. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  certlflestlon 
af  the  Oovemor.  with  reference  to  the  use 
cr  the  oOtelal  Federal  war  ballot  applies  only 
to  members  of  the  armed  forcea  who  aie 
wHho«it  the  Dhtted  States,  as  all  •nemoers 
cf  the  armed  forcea  within  the  United  States 
will  recetve  the  abaent  voter's  ballot  at  the 
8tete  If  rsq nested. 

Finally,  the  elector  on  receipt  of  the  absent 
votar^i  ballot  aluMiId  read  and  follow  Inatruc- 
aarefuny.  vota  Immediately,  and  mall 
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HON.COMnONLWHlTE 
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RKPRBBENTATIVES 


Thursday.  Sep  ember  21.1944 
Mr.  WHTIT.     Ml-   Speaker,  the  Allied 


tbe  war  on  all  fronts 


because  tbey  have  a  ebleved  tbe  mastery 
of  tbe  air.  Tbe  ireatest  ctmtribution 
to  this  mastery  wa  made  by  one  who 
gallantly  sacrificed  h  mself  upon  the  altar 
of  patriotism — a  pr({)het  without  honor 
in  his  own  country—  who  suffered  humil- 


to  bring  to  the  at- 


that  the  Congress 


ihould  be  erected  at 
where  all  can  see,  to 


■enre  as  a  beacon  o<  inspiration  to  thoee 
intrepid  young  aimx  a  who,  foUowing  the 
lead  of  their  l6oi  Bil  y  Mitchell,  are  writ- 
ing sodi  a  glorious  [record  In  the  skies 
of  the  world;  and  atto  to  act  as  a  warn- 


ing and  deterrent  to 


action  that  might  a  sain  be  tempted  to 
block  adequate  natloi  lal  defense.  Among 
thoae  liTlng  or  de«d  none  hare  con- 


tributed more  to  tbe 
than  tbe  great  Oen. 


winning  of  this  war 
William  I«.  Mitchell,  | 


those  powers  of  re- 


who  fivt  Ma  lilt  no  tot*  for  hit 
than  those  who  are  now  maklaf  tht 
preme  sacrlflee  on  land  and  sea  and  t» 

the  air  around  thr  woild. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  5341.  foHowi.  This  if 
not  an  extravagaoce.  btit  an  economy, 
and  such  a  memorial  may  contribute  to 
■itriaf  bilhona  oi  dollar*  and  tbouaands 
of  American  lives,  if  it  serves  to  keep  us 
from  some  of  the  errors  at  tbe  past. 

H.  R  6341 

A  bill  to  provide  for  tbe  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  Brig.  Oen.  WUllam  L.  Mitchell 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  oC 
War  Is  suthorlaed  and  directed  to  erect,  wttb 
the  advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
at  a  sultahie  location  within  the  District  of 
Ooliunbla.  a  memorial  to  Brig.  Oen.  WUllam 
L.  MltchelL 

Sac.  a.  Hiere  la  sathcrtaed  to  be  appro* 
prlated  tbe  sum  of  SlOOjOOO,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  neceaeery,  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 


Uncomplefed  Airporb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OS  MunraaoTa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBTTATIVES 
Thwrsdap.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  PTITENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  about  to  adjourn,  but  I  do  not 
want  an  adjournment  to  take  place 
without  putting  in  a  protest  in  the  Rkc- 
09T>  against  the  evasive  and  haphazard 
manner  in  which  responsible  officials 
have  approached  the  airport  situation. 
I  can  attention  to  Public  Law  216. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  was  ap- 
proved on  December  23,  1943. 
.  This  act  contained  a  special  appropri- 
ation for  the  completion  of  certain  air- 
ports throughout  the  United  States,  and 
it  goes  without  question  that  all  of  the 
airports  in  question  were  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  tbe  United  States.  I  call 
attention  to  tbe  airport  at  Hibbing, 
Minn. ;  the  airport  at  International  Falls. 
Minn.;  and  the  airport  at  Bveleth.  Minn. 
TTiese  airports  were  included  in  the  pub- 
lic law  to  which  I  have  referred. 

They  were  undertaken  with  W.  P.  A. 
funds  and  then  immediately  the  usual 
blundering  act  took  place,  namely,  the 
discontinuance  of  W.  P.  A.,  and  after  the 
Federal  Government  had  spent  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  no  provision  was 
made  for  tbe  completion  of  these  air- 
ports. 

Since  Congress  passed  this  directive 
act  directing  the  Government  officials  to 
do  their  duty,  absolutely  nothing  has 
been  done.  We  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  the  Government  officials  involved  are 
potbellied,  or  sUmbellied.  but  I  do  know 
that  they  have  no  conception  whatever 
of  tbe  development  of  ayiatkMi  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Tbe  airports  to  wbi(^  I 
have  referred,  as  well  as  other  airports, 
are  esaential  to  the  aviation  tadustry. 
I  regret  that  there  is  an  adjournment  of 
Congress  at  this  time.  In  view  of  the 
bungling  and  thickheaded  attitude  that 
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someone,  somewhere,  hai  developed  in 
reference  to  Public  Law  216,  passod  In 
the  Seventy -eighth  Congress. 

X  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  the 
clear  directive  of  Congress  should  bt 
avoided  as  has  been  done,  in  tbe  com- 
pletion of  these  various  W.  P.  A.  airports. 
I  do  know  that  Government  bureaucrats 
win  try  to  alibi  and  will  offer  excuses  for 
their  dilatory  tactics  during  the  past  few 
months.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  long  delay  that  has 
resulted,  and  I  am  serving  notice  now 
that  when  Congress  reconvenes  I  shall 
expect  an  investigation  of  this  fact. 

My  files  on  this  question  are  fairly 
complete  and  accurate,  and  I  am  Just 
wondering  why  we  continue  spending 
money  on  Government  agencies  that  do 
nothing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  these  remarks, 
but  facts  in  reference  to  one  of  these 
airports,  namely,  the  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Airport,  are  very  accurately  set  forth  In 
a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
W.  L.  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Post-war 
Aviation  Committee  for  Hibbing.  Minn. 

Mr.  Taylor  wrote  me  under  date  of 
August  28  as  follows  and  attached  to  his 
letter  is  a  history  dealing  with  the  Hib- 
bing Mimicipal  Airport.  I  submit  that 
herewith  for  your  consideration. 

The  airports  which  are  uncompleted, 
and  which  are  located  at  International 
Falls.  Minn.,  and  at  Eveleth,  Minn.,  de- 
serve full  consideration  as  does  the  air- 
port at  Hibbing,  Minn. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  Congress  has  to  be 
bossed  by  a  bunch  of  people  who  either 
do  not  know  what  they  are  doing,  or  do 
not  want  to  do  anything  in  reference  to 
problems  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Taylor's  letter  and  history  of  the 
Hibbing  Airport  is  as  follows: 

EvEacKCZN  Minis  Co., 
Hibbing.  Minn..  August  28,  1944. 
The  Honorable  W.  A.  PitTZNOEB, 

Ditlut;i,  Minn. 
DsAB  M*.  PrrTEMCxa:  In  accordance  with 
our  recent  conversation  relative  to  the  Hib- 
bing Municipal  Airport,  our  committee  which 
represents  the  junior  and  senior  chambers  of 
commerce.  Rotary,  and  Kiwanls  Clubs, 
C.  I.  O.,  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  a  diversity  of  other 
local  Interests,  has  compiled  the  enclosed 
data  on  the  subject. 

WhUe  It  may  be  too  late  to  accomplish 
anything  on  the  seal  coating  of  the  runways 
this  fall,  W3  feel  that  the  completion  of  this 
airport  at  tbe  earliest  possible  date  Is  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  whole  area  at  the  "Head 
of  the  Lakes,"  on  account  of  Its  strategic  lo- 
cation and  the  way  In  which  It  will  fit  Into 
the  poet-war  picture  as  a  part  of  our  aerial 
transportation  system,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
value  from  a  national  defense  standpoint. 

Our  whole  community  will  be  deeply  grate- 
ful for  anything  that  you  may  be  able  to  do 
for  us,  looking  toward  the  completion  of  this 
project  upon  which  so  much  has  already  been 
spent  and  so  that  this  sum  may  not  be  lost 
by  reason  of  Its  uncompletlon. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thi  Post-war  Aviattom 
CoHMrmz  for  HiBsiifo. 
By  W.  L.  TATLoa,  Chairman. 

HISTORT   OF   THS    HOBINO    MtmiCIPAL   AIXPOBT, 
HIBBING.  ST.  LOtnS  COUNTT,  MINN. 

The  original  municipal  airport  site  was 
purchased  In  1931  and  consisted  of  160  acres 
of  level  land.    The  site  U  located  1  mile 


south  and  4  biUm  ssst  of  Hibbing,  ths  north 
•Ids  of  ths  field  lying  along  ths  psvsd  high- 
way known  ss  ths  Iron  Junction. 

Work  was  surtsd  on  four  runways  in  iMi. 
two  of  which  wsrs  finished.  The  north-south 
runway  was  too  fsst  wttls  by  1,000  (set  long: 
ths  ssst-wsst  runwsy  was  100  fsst  wide  by 
3,400  feet  long.  These  runways  were  both 
of  oUed  gravel  and  wers  later  widened  to 
300  feet.  Two  frame  bangsrs,  one  hangar 
and  shop,  and  a  frame  office  building  were 
constructed.  An  imderground  power  cable 
and  six  floodlights  were  set  up  for  night  flying. 
All  of  the  above  work  was  done  by  the  vUlage 
of  Hibbing.  except  for  the  hangars  which  wers 
constructed  by  a  private  flying  school. 

During  1933  and  1934  some  work  was  done 
on  draining  the  fleld  by  the  Installation  of 
drain  tile  and  catch  basins  along  the  run- 
ways under  a  P.  W.  A.  project.  Up  to  1940 
the  vUlage  of  Hibbing  took  care  of  all  the 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  airport  such 
as  grading,  graveling.  oUlng,  dragging,  etc. 

In  October  1939  a  primary  civilian  pUot 
training  course  was  started  at  the  airport  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  In  January  of 

1940  a  secondary  course  was  started.  These 
courses  had  classes  of  10  students  each  and 
ran  for  periods  of  16  weeks. 

Dtiring  1940  and  1941  a  hangar  was  con- 
structed under  a  W.  P.  A.  contract.  This  was 
of  concrete-block  construction,  steel  roof 
beams,  and  an  overhead  steel  door  100  feet 
wide.  The  hangar  floor  space  is  100  feet  by 
80  feet  with  shop  space  on  one  end  of  30  feet 
by  80  feet,  and  ofllce  space  on  the  other  end 
at  30  feet  by  80  feet. 

In  the  early  part  of  1941,  the  village  coun- 
cil, in  conjunction  with  W.  P.  A.  and  the 
C.  A  A.,  made  plans  to  enlarge  the  alrix)rt. 
At  that  time,  the  airport  was  certlfled  as  a 
national  defense  project  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  to  be  a  class  8  airport  when 
finished. 

The  vUlage  of  Hibbing.  as  a  sponsor,  was  to 
pay  an  estimated  4100,000  and  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  contribute  41.000.000. 
Contracts  were  entered  Into.  The  village 
bonded  Itself  for  4100,000,  and  these  funds, 
along  with  other  vlUage  funds  have  been 
expended  on  the  project.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  throtigh  the  W.  P.  A.  and  national 
defense  program  was  to  furnish  Its  share 
of  41,000,000  In  materials  and  manpower. 
The  village  of  Hlbblng's  contribution  was  to 
Include  the  purchase  of  6  additional  40-acra 
tracts  making  a  total  of  ten  '.'O-acre  tracts  or 
400  acres  in  all.  The  village  was  to  furnish, 
as  the  sponsor's  share,  material  for  4  soU- 
cement  runways  150  feet  wide  and  varying 
from  3,500  to  4.000  feet  In  length.  Landing 
strips  and  taxlways  were  also  Included.  Per- 
forated, corrugated  iron  piping  drainage  lines, 
manholes,  and  catch  basins  were  Included  In 
this  project. 

Work  was  started  on  this  in  the  spring  of 

1941  and  continued  to  February  1943.  All 
drainage  has  been  Installed,  Including  catch 
basins  and  manholes,  and  the  ditches  back- 
fUled  with  rock.  The  sod  and  muskeg  had 
been  removed  from  all  runways  and  landing 
strips,  and  the  backfill  placed  for  the  soil- 
cement  runways  and  taxlways.  The  placing 
of  the  soU-cement  surface  for  all  runways 
and  taxlways  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1943.  Grading  operations  were  carried  on  for 
the  leveling  and  grading  of  the  landing  strips 
and  other  parts  of  the  field.  This  grading 
had  to  be  suspended  on  acootmt  of  cold 
weather  In  the  fall  of  1942,  and  there  ara 
stUl  low  areas  to  be  filled,  and  landing  strips 
leveled  and  seeded.  During  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1942  and  1943.  a  pumphotise  was 
built  and  a  pump  and  pressure  tank  Installed 
over  a  drUled  well  which  provides  an  ade- 
qtiate  water  supply.  A  sanitary  sewer  and 
septic  tank  were  InstaUed  to  provide  sewage 
facilities  for  the  present  hangan. 

Construction  work  at  the  Hibbing  Airport 
was  discontinued  in  Febrtiary  1943  dus  to  ths 


tsrmlnstlon  of  W,  F.  A  projects  by  tbs  VMI- 

sral  Oovenunsnt,  but  thers  is  still 

•rabls  woffe  rsmaining  to  bs  dons  bsfOM 

airport  is  cumplsted.    Tbe  ungrnd 

on  ths  landing  strips  should  bs  completed  st 

onos,  ss  they're  s  baaanl.  partietilsrly  la  wet 

wsethsr. 

Ths  vUlags  of  Ribbing  has  sxpstidstf 
417353  for  ths  ptirchsss  of  the  naosssary 
cable,  transformers,  and  other  sqpMpMtnt  f->r 
the  lighting  of  two  of  the  four  runwtys.  This 
noaterlsl  is  now  stored  at  the  airport  and  be- 
ca<ise  of  lack  of  funds  has  not  been  InstaUed. 
There  Is  also  a  portion  of  the  material  now 
at  the  airport  which  was  to  be  used  In  the 
reconstruction  of  a  power  line,  which  In  Its 
present  location  constitutes  a  basard  along 
the  west  side  of  the  airport.  The  four  com- 
pleted soil -cement  runways  and  taxi  strips 
which  now  provide  very  suitable  runway  fa- 
cilities should  be  covered  with  a  bituminous 
material  to  provide  a  wearing  course  and 
protection  for  the  soil-cement  surface.  This 
bituminous  material  or  seal  coat  should  bs 
placed  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  ero- 
sion and  disintegration  of  the  soU-cement 
base.  At  present  the  soU -cement  Is  dlrsctly 
exposed  to  the  elements  and  the  f  reeslng  and 
thawing  weather  of  the  fall  and  spring  has  a 
very  bad  effect  on  these  exposed  nuways. 
Specific  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  this 
condition  prior  to  the  coming  winter.  An 
administration  building  as  weU  as  an  addi- 
tional hangar  were  included  in  the  original 
W.  P.  A.  project,  but  these  were  not  buUt 
because  of  the  discontinuation  of  the  project. 

A  training  program  for  student  pllou  for 
the  Army  has  been  conducted  at  the  Hibbing 
Airport  and  was  continued  until  the  fint 
of  this  year,  but  then  discontinued  along 
with  similar  programs  in  many  other  places. 
Up  to  the  time  that  this  program  was  stopped, 
approximately  500  students  completed  thelr 
prlmary  and  600  students  their  secondary 
training  at  our  airport.  This  work  was  under 
the  supervision  of  L.  Miller  Wittig,  and  the 
necessary  ground-school  work  was  conducted 
by  the  Hibbing  Junior  College.  While  this 
program  was  in  progress.  Mr.  Whittig  built 
an  office  buUdlng  30  x  60  and  an  additional 
hangar  105  x  300  feet.  ThU  field  is  located 
approximately  In  the  center  of  the  Mesabl 
Iron  Range  which  produces  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  iron-ore  supply. 
The  Hibbing-Chisholm  District,  which  Is  Im- 
mediately contiguous  to  this  airport,  con- 
tains approximately  one-third  of  the  total 
remaining  reserve  of  high-grade  Iron  ore  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  This  field  Is  also  In 
close  proximity  to  the  harbora  at  ths  Head 
of  the  Lakes,  and  from  a  meteorological 
standpoint,  affords  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  good  fiylng  weather  than  does  ths  Head 
of  the  Lakes  as  we  do  not  have  ths  large 
proportion  of  foggy  weather  common  to  the 
Head  of  the  Lakes  area  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  This  airport  Is  strategically  located 
with  regard  to  air  routes  which  wiU  be  de- 
veloped immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
war. 

To  date,  thers  has  been  a  total  of  4756.- 
053  expended  on  the  W.  P.  A.  project  for 
the  construction  of  this  airport.  Of  this. 
4641,133  was  Federal  funds  and  4114.930  vU- 
lage funds.  Additional  land  acquired  by  the 
village  for  this  project  cost  426,688.  The  fol- 
lowing table  Is  an  engineer's  estimate  as  to 
the  amounu  neosssary  to  finish  the  various 
uncompleted  portions  of  the  work. 

Asphalt  mat  or  seal  coat  run- 
ways, taxi  strips  and  apron.  165,000.00 

Administration  buUdlng 46.000.00 

Field   lighting 14,000.00 

Grading  and  seedlng....^...^..  13, 000. 00 

Fencing ^ 10.000.00 

Septic  tank  and  water  Unas  for 

new  buUdings 8.800.00 

Power  Uns  rsmoval 3.300.00 

Tbtal .„,,     162.  TOO. 00 
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Am  artKtxMllT  m<  op.  ub  ttmm  at  #43.000 
also  InchMlrd  for  tb«  miOdlng  of  ft 
tmi^fKr.  but  It  may  be  poMtbto  to  •ttralnata 
tMi,  on  account  of  the  hangar  wtileb  Mr. 
Wlttlg  buUt.  Mr.  Wittig  is  now  conducting 
a  prlvata  flying  scbool  at  the  field  wtb  an 
•nroUmant  of  35  pupils.  The  purpose  of  this 
■eliool  li  to  keep  the  primary  and  advanced 
training  program  Intact  and  to  promote  gen- 
eral aviation  Interest  In  the  district. 

We  are  encloatsg  herewith  a  whit*  print 
a  ttoa  atrport  wbtcli  itKcmm  XMm  work 

wbtdi  rvoi^na  to  be  done.  In  this  con- 
•Mtlon.  approxliBately  25  percent  at  the 
pMMag  has  been  completed. 

IB  ooDcIuslon.  let  us  repeat  tha  Importance 
at  this  airport,  not  only  to  HlbMng  and  the 
whole  Head  of  the  Lakca  area,  but  atoo  as  It 
would  fit  Into  a  nattonal  defanae  program 
and  aa  part  o<  our  poat-war  aerial  trana- 
portatlon  system. 

Baspectfully  submitted. 

Tax  POST-WAB  AviATKwr 

Cost  KrrTTR  roB  SBHdw. 
W.  L.  TsTU»,  Chotrman. 


TIm  N«w  LttfEw 

IX'l'IMlON  OF  mMASUCfl 

or 

HON.  AiBEM  W.  lARKin 


Of  ffni 


or  HtM-rvMir 

wn  or  im  umrwo  mtatii 


THuridait.  itpttmb^r  U  ikgulattvs  d»$ 
of  Pridt^,  §€wi0mim  It,  itU 

Mr.  BAMajnT,  Mr,  frMldtnt.  I  Mk 
uiwmimoua  acmnni  to  )mv«  prlnUd  In  tbt 
ApptndU  of  Um  RMeM  m  ftddrtM  on 
Urn  mm  LibtraMtm.  whlth  !■  to  be  Mir- 
««l  tBBlgtot  bf  tbo  Vleo  PrMktent  in 
New  York. 

Tbore  belnf  no  objection,  the  addreu 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
M  follows: 

Tonight  I  see  America  as  a  vigilant  watcher 
•Bd  perpetual  guardian  of  the  ramparts  of 
the  future.  This  future  has  one  essential — 
the  continuous  rebirth  of  liberalism.  The 
light  of  this  liberalism  Is  all  Important,  not 
only  to  the  Vnlted  States  bat  to  tlM  far 
comers  of  the  earth. 

Sbotild  the  ignorance  of  the  sdflah.  the 
bUndneaa  of  the  fearful,  or  the  designs  of  the 
International  freebooters  capture  Washing- 
ton, where  then  wou!d  be  the  victories  of 
Berlin  and  Tbkyo.  eittier  f or  tis  or  for  the 
worid? 

Tou  may  wen  ask  what  I  mean  by  a  liberal 
A  Mberal  la  a  person  who.  In  all  his 
is  conttnuoualy  aaklng.  "What  is  best 
for  all  the  people — not  merely  what  Is  best 
•or  me  personally?"  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
•  Ubwal  when  he  said  he  waa  both  for  the 
m«B  Uid  the  dollar,  but  In  ease  of  conflict  he 
was  for  the  man  before  the  dollar.  Christ 
waa  the  greatest  liberal  of  all  when  He  put 
life  before  things — when  He  said  to  seek  the 
KtTtgrtnm  of  Baavan  first  snd  things  would 
take  can  of  ttemaalves.  Great  artists,  actors. 
Bntlsts  m\ist  be  great  liberals  because 
to  create  great  things  they  are  oom- 
palled.  for  a  time  at  least,  to  forget  aelf.  In 
tbe  fever  of  enthusiasm  ^ey  strive  to  create 
a  naw  baauty.  to  discover  a  new  truth,  to 
aetve  mankind  in  a  rvf w  way. 

The  most  Important  seedbed  of  the  future 
for  tbe  production  of  creat  arlmmitii.  great 
artlsta.  and  great  liberal  laMlaas  la  our  ao.- 
000.000  white-ooilar  workers.    These  are  the 


ftaguttCB 


and 


the  coat  of  Uvlog  aliaaya  nms  away  fron 
their  wages.     They  ar  >  poorly  organised,  bat 


any  liberal  movemen  ; 
should  remember  thai 


and  a  dry,  supported 


foroea  of  evil  la  botl 


thing 
f M  1«M 


Of  petttei  I 


Dartng  the  war 


if  it  Is  to  succeed. 
n  must  not  only  rep- 


resent farmers  and  fa  rtory  workers  but  also 
the  white-collar  workers  and  their  cousins, 
ttaa  small -business  nxm. 

It  IB  who  realize  tl  e  supreme  importance 
of  the  continuous  re  >lrth  of  liberalism  to 
meet  changinc  conditl  >ns.  it  is  peculiarly  sp- 
proprlate  at  this  tlmej 
memory   of  one   of 


to  pay  tribute  to  the 
tlie  greatest   American 
liberals,  who  more   tf  an   any  other  showed 

In  order  to  meet  new 
Norris.      NcmtIs.    a 


his  capacity  to  chang« 

condltlona — George 

protestant.  a  middlew4atemer,  a  Republican, 


Al  Smith  In  1S>28  be- 


cause he  believed  Al  ras  more  liberal  than 
Herbert  Hoover.  Norr  s  felt  even  happier  in 
supporting  Boosevelt  I  a  1933,  1936.  IMO,  and 
1B44.  Roosevelt  saw  <  ye  to  eye  with  Norrls 
on. tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  farm  re- 
n«f.  rural  electrtfleat  on,  and  foreign  poll- 
daa.    Boosarelt.  like  ;  (orris,  had  fought  tba 


parties.     Nonia  said 


Witeon 
Merrie,  I 


abovt  Rooawatt,  '^e  i  tba  naaraat  right  on 
tbe  power  tsaua  of  an  r  man  In  public  life." 
■ooaetelt  said  about  Irorrla.  "To  tboaa  who 

Norrte  taae  been  no 

wottld  lugfeal  ■OMU 

the  fofeaa  of  tvU  arc 

Of  ^um.   Tbey  Me  tbe 

MMl  the  ev« 

itiewiM  0  'fMlleftt't 

i  wiM  eelted 

't  WlM  MUM 

ideetlH/ 
vHli  fou  beieuee 
I  yutt  loUew  Is 
tbeiv  feutetepe  n^tail  lUu  Jtgtrmm,  <le«*- 
flogue  Wu  HtHaam,  Uk  etUft  UU§  Uncuin,  wU4 
like  Tlifodere  Itooeet  rtt,  ttMcrlM  like  WiU 
toa~-4v  to  be  ell  of  tlMie»  m  fou  have  m 
bygone  ftn." 

Tea.  dM*  to  be  all  o  these.  ••  jrou  hete  In 
bygone  year*.  Hera  I  Mievalt  Issued  s  ehai- 
lengs  to  Horris  wbteto  I  m  kept  to  tbe  last  days 
of  bis  life.  One  of  n  y  most  cherlstted  pos* 
sessions  Is  a  flvs-pags  latter  wrltun  by  !for> 
rls  on  August  19  of  this  year,  a  few  days 
before  his  fatal  tllnss  i  in  which  be  demon- 
strated parhapa  for  th  t  last  time  his  unfail- 
ing devotion  to  the  liberal  Ideals  which 
meant  everything  to  him. 

Norrla  la  dead,  but  mother  liberal  eqiially 
close  to  Roosevelt  ai  d  even  closer  to  tbe 
heart  of  labor,  lives.  I  refer  to  Senator 
WAcma.  No  man  evei  baa  or  ever  will  spon- 
sor so  much  vital  labc  r  legislation.  No  man 
has  fought  more  conlinuously  for  a  sqxiare 
deal  for  labor.  regardl«  bs  of  color  or  race.  No 
Senator  has  more  com  tantly  plead  the  caiiae 
of  the  Jew  seeking  a  t.  aven  of  safety. 

Senator  Wagxeb  Is  lunnlng  for  reelection. 
Tbe  llberala  of  the  Nat  on  will  watch  the  out- 
come of  thla  election  y  nth  great  eagerness  to 
see  whether  one  of  tie  finest  of  American 
liberals  is  again  retur  led  to  a  place  of  use- 
fulness and  service.  V  '^ere  I  a  citizen  of  New 
Tork  it  would  be  my  iroud  privilege  to  vote 
for  Wagnxb  and  Hooa  ivelt. 

No  view  of  the  f utur(  in  tbe  light  of  liberal- 
ism, aa  represented  ty  Preaident  Roosevelt 
and  Senator  WACNca  c  in  overlook  tbe  neces- 
sity of  planning  the  ii  elusion  of  all  tbe  peo- 
ple in  tbe  ecoDomlc.  ed  jcatlonal.  and  political 
progress  which  only  su  )h  Uherailsm  can  guar- 
antee. And  by  all  tte  people  I  want  spe- 
cifically to  include  tbe  Negro  and  every  other 
minority  group.  If  tb  tt  means  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Pra<tlces  Committee  pat- 
tamed  after  tbe  Conmlttee  already  estab- 
llahad  by  the  Prcsideit.  then  we  must  have 
It.  If  that  means  Fe(  eral  aid  to  education 
such  aa  was  killed  In  this  Coi^reas  by  the 
RepubUcana.  then  we  must  provide  n.  If 
abolition  o  tbe  poll  tax.  tben  the 


pon  tax  must  go.  I  repeat  what  I  have  aaJd 
before,  and  shall  alwaya  believe — In  an  eco- 
nomic. educaUonal.  and  political  sense  thera 
must  be  no  inferior  races. 

There  are  90.000,000  people  in  the  United 
States  who  could  vote  if  all  were  permitted 
to  vote.  The  more  potential  voters  who  regis- 
ter and  vote,  the  more  democracy.  And  I  am 
firm  tn  the  t>ellef  that  tbe  more  voters  we 
have  the  more  liberalism  we  shall  enjoy,  and 
therefore  tbe  greater  hope  for  Anoerica  and 
for  the  world.  I  am  talking  In  New  York. 
I  use  New  York  as  an  example.  On  October 
12  registration  is  over,  and  so  there  is  a 
double  duty  of  registering  before  Octol>er  13 
and  of  voting  oo  November  7.  Since  he  who 
does  not  register  does  not  vote.  I  luge  all 
Americana  to  register  so  that  the  largeat  num- 
ber of  Americans  in  history  may  reach  the 
polls  on  November  7 — each  to  have  his  part 
tn  deciding  the  leadership  for  the  most  criti- 
cal period  this  cotmtry  and  this  world  have 
ever  faced. 

The  problem  in  this  campaign  is  not  ons 
of  indlspensability.  The  only  Issue  eon- 
fronting  us  is  who  of  the  two  men  can  better 
bandls  the  following  two  problems: 

1.  Who  can  better  cooperste  with  Churchill, 
Stalin,  and  tbs  Oenersllsslmo,  in  wriung  a 
lasting,  liberal,  deaoeretle  pesos  which  will 
best  presenre  Amerteen  Interests  without 
being  vnfstf  to  any  nstkm,  bit  or  nfflstl? 

9,  Who  sen  best  aebe  sure  thet  thsre  ere 
|0bi  for  everybodf  ami  tfteretore  good  In- 
ee«flf  for  fenwew,  irlilte-eetler  verbere,  btwu 
■eel  end  profetelenel  nen? 

Who  Nifee  bifber  m  we  poM 
proMMMf   I  know  your  enswer, 

Vvtn  tbe  meet  erdent  RepvbNfin  fenowf 
tbot  MNMOvelt  hM  tbe  Bveelmis  eeeet  of  lonf 
■Hiiilwtiim  •#  be  deeb  with  Cbtirebtu  end 

knows  their  iSMniMOl  WiiliOM  beeonse  bo 
bee  been  In  eentlnttoue,  elMoet  deiljr  eon* 
teet  with  them  for  severel  years,  Ifsn  e 
reeetlenery  win  not  lightly  ?ote  to  toss  siteb 
knowlsdge  into  the  disesrd. 

Moreorer,  sll  mtddls-eged  Bspubtleens  In 
fsvor  of  penBe(.en:.  peace  will  remember 
ham  Mswtiiii  lietrayed  tbdr  peace  ideala  in 
1920  and  1921.  In  spite  at  srerytblng  Dewey 
has  said,  the  isolationists  are  still  going  to 
vote  Republican  In  1944.  Just  as  Harding 
placated  the  isolationists  In  1931.  so  Dewey 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  placating 
tbe  isolationists  in  1945.  Tbe  Republican 
Party  In  spite  of  tbe  millions  of  Its  members 
who  think  clearly  about  international  af- 
fairs has  been,  is  now.  and  will  be  the  channel 
through  wblcb  the  isolationists,  tbe  cartelists, 
and  the  international  freebooters  work  best. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  you  a  bit  of  Informa- 
tion which  should  cheer  us  all  to  greater 
and  more  confident  effort.  Diirlng  the  past 
month  I  have  spent  most  of  my  time  among 
active  workers,  seeking  my  own  education  on 
the  great  subject  of  post-war  employment. 
There  has  been  time  for  many  queations. 
Four  out  of  five  of  the  people  I  met  believe 
post-war  Jobs  and  a  durable  peace  the  two 
most  Imporunt  problems  of  their  lives.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  think  Roosevelt  is  tbe 
man  best  equipped  to  fashion  an  abiding 
peace.  A  majority  think  that  Roosevelt  is 
tbe  best  hcpe  for  the  management  of  poet- 
war  domestic  affairs.  Three  out  of  four  say 
Roosevelt  is  the  man  to  finish  tbe  war.  I 
am  not  forecasting.  I  am  merely  telling  you 
what  I  heard  and  what  waa  said  by  a  cross- 
section  of  people.  I  am  telling  you  this  be- 
cause 1  returned  to  Washington  from  each 
of  four  trips  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
the  American  people  cannot  be  frightened, 
cannot  be  confused,  and  are  moving  ahead  in 
calm  bravery  toward  the  future  and  Its 
problems. 

There  is  an  especial  reason  this  year  which 
makes  a  ballot  November  7  of  unusual  value. 
In  tbia  democracy  we  are  dedicated  to  tbe 
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principle  that  the  majority  rules.  There  are 
90.C00.000  potential  voters.  Forecasters  who 
malce  up  what  are  called  polls  regarding 
future  events,  have  estimated  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  that  only  40,000.000  of  the  90.000.000 
will  vote.  Tlie  additional  Information  is 
volunteered  that  a  vote  belOTV  40.000000 
should  result  in  a  victory  for  the  conserva- 
tives.   The  same  sources  declare  that  19.000.- 

000  conservatives  are  certain  to  vote  against 
Rccsevclt  and  that  only  18.000,000  other  peo- 
ple are  certain  to  vote  for  Roosevelt.    Well. 

1  am  not  a  conservative.  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  not  alive  to  the  vital  impcriance  of  regis- 
tering and  voting  in  this  most  important 
electoral  year  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
1  believe  that  over  45.000,000  people,  a  clear 
majority  of  the  electorate,  will  vote  Novem- 
ber 7.  And  I  am  willing  to  take  the  con- 
servative statement  from  Princeton  that  45.- 
000.000  votes  mean  victory  with  Roosevelt. 

A  reactionary  does  not  believe  in  nor  does 
he  hope  for  a  45,000.000  vote  November  7. 
Such  a  man  merely  wants  a  conservative 
Victory.  He  wants  Roosevelt  iMaten.  He  does 
not  care  how.  He  does  not  care  whether  the 
soldier,  or  ths  war  worker  away  from  home, 
gets  maximum  help  from  his  governor.  For 
such  s  mnn.  victory  is  its  own  Klgnlficance. 
On!y  a  full  reglHtration  snd  a  msximum  vote 
will  PKprpw  fhp  npw  llb»rBtl/«m  snd  guarantee 
\hp  hopp  of  thiM  World  for  perfflsnsut  pesos 
end  mNsimum  jobs, 

As  ws  Itbsists  strive  to  blue  print  the 
fuiurs  we  five  nrn  ptsrs  In  our  hesrti  le 
jobs  for  »tt,  in  hsstth  snd  in  serutiiy,  Any 
modern  lovernmsnt,  pMit-wsr,  whuitt  u  i»"i 
dedleetei  to  full  employment  will  rsii  lu 
people,  biieh  •  government  deserves  to  fstl. 
■uen  s  i'^vsriimsnt  will  bs  discerded,  It  is 
not  snougti  to  pr'rtset  fsctoriss  In  reeonver* 
flon.    It  Is  sbMiutely  ImperstIvs  to  protect 

K>pls  In  rseui) version.    The  esrt  must  not 
d  the  horse. 

In  all  earnestness  I  ssy  egsln  thst  It  Is 
not  enough  to  flx  up  our  wsr^productlon 
pisnu  by  granting  Ux  relief  to  big  capital. 
Twenty  MUlon  of  tax  relief  for  factory  and 
machinery  and  capital  structure  will  not  do 
sll  this  Job.  The  blueprint  calls  for  an 
orderly  and  efflcient  change-over  of  30,000.000 
workers  from  wartime  and  fighting  jobs  to 
full  peacetime  work.  Any  government  which 
falls  in  this  maximum  ideal  fails  all.  Any 
government  whicli  does  not  give  confidence 
to  our  workers  and  farmers  and  to  the^reat 
white-collar  twenty  millions,  that  they  shall 
not  be  idle,  will  be  responsible  for  a  panic 
mass  movement.  This  panic  would  find  mil- 
lions in  ill-considered  shifting,  each  man 
trying  to  find  the  safest  spot,  many  men  for- 
getting that  each  should,  in  calm  bravery, 
stand  at  his  lathe  or  plow  his  furrow,  until 
the  Job  of  Tokyo  and  Berlin  Is  done — until 
the  boys  who  have  done  the  Job  of  Tokyo  and 
Berlin  are  back  with  us  in  work  and  com- 
radeship. All  may  help  in  this — the  indi- 
vidual, the  businessman,  and  our  govern- 
ments— city  and  county  and  State  and  Na- 
tional. It  has  been  my  privilege  recently — 
alnce  the  Chicago  convention,  in  fact — to 
travel  through  the  South,  New  England,  and 
the  Middle  East,  talking  to  workers,  farmers, 
and  businessmen  about  the  reconversion  of 
human  beings.  Everywhere  I  have  found 
optimism  and  cou'age.  I  have  returned  to 
Wa.shlngton  from  these  trips  each  time  re- 
freshed In  the  knowledge  that  our  people 
will  be  calm.  They,  these  American  people, 
are  grown  up.  They  will  not  be  frightened 
by  those  who  say  that  their  Government 
would  abuse  them.  They  do  not  believe 
absurd  charges  that  their  Government  would 
keep  one  man  at  war  for  one  minute  longer 
than  it  is  necessary  to  win  a  total  victory. 
And  they  know  that  every  right-thinking 
American  believes  that  his  Government  will 
meet  the  terrific  post-war  employment  prob- 


lem In  the  spirit  of  fairness.  Those  who  say 
otherwise  are  self-seeking.  Those  who  say 
otherwise  do  not  know  the  American  people. 
You  cannot  scare  America  this  way. 

Next  after  Jobs  for  all,  we  liberals  em- 
phsslze  the  willingness,  yes,  the  eagerness, 
of  all  men  In  health,  to  work.  There  can  be 
no  sit-down  strike  of  idle  seeking  the  dele. 
In  my  trips  I  never  found  a  single  man  who 
wanted  to  be  idle.  But  I  found  hundreds 
who  were  thinking  and  planning  for  health- 
ful work  so  that  their  churches,  their  homes, 
and  their  families  might  inherit  the  fruits  of 
victory  in  peace  and  gainful  work. 

Third,  in  our  liberal  blueprint  we  would 
underline  the  problem  of  the  returned  sol- 
dier. Wise  laws  have  already  been  passed 
at  Washington  and  by  nearly  every  State, 
giving  Job  priority  to  the  volunteer  and  the 
man  drafted  Into  war  work  and  the  fighting 
line.  The  military  authorities,  for  instance, 
have  provided  questionnaires  for  each  soldier 
to  sign  regarding  his  former  Job.  It  will 
be  known  by  every  draft  board  and  in  every 
community  whether  a  soldier  wants  his  Jcb 
bark  or  whether  he  wsnts  some  other  kind  of 
work.  There  will  have  to  be  much  readjust- 
ment, of  course.  Five  hundred  thousand 
buvinentefl  have  been  dosrd  slncs  Pearl 
Harbor.  An  equal  number  of  new  buslnsssss 
must  bs  started  m  civilian  demand  end  tlM 
backlog  of  civil isn  need  wings  this  eountry 
from  wsr  to  pssee. 

A  Wise  government,  betisving  In  humenlty, 
*houtd  bs  sdscrusis  to  pfo4#«i  the  reloes* 
tiott  M  mut  snd  w«  trwu  wi<h  the  leeet  wsste 
snd  (h«  toMMt  idlftiKM  NMd  ihs  most  prompt* 
MSM  Tliffs  i«  not  iims  hsr*  to  nit  In  the 
detsM,  mm»  Hi  lbs  brosd  outlittss  msy  be 
menitottsd  lliis  couotry  needs  s  pesestlme 
Industry  produsing  st  least  |ITOMtdM.MO 
snnuslfy  st  pressnt  pfi«s  tsvsis  of  peeeettme 
g^od«  snd  servlees,  With  wsr  needs  over, 
91 70,000000X100  of  peseetime  eetlvity  wUI 
mean  00  pereent  more  clothing  to  be  en- 
joyed, win  mesn  s  better  food  standard,  wUl 
mean  better  housing,  will  provlds  for  ttie 
housewife  thoss  Isbor-ssving  dsvlees  snd 
home  comforts  which  modem  Invention  hse 
so  ably  conceived  and  executed. 

A  brave  American  knows  that  we  ha^  the 
factories  snd  the  machines  and  the  great 
backlog  of  savings.  Who  should  tell  us  that 
the  consuming  market  Is  not  here?  Who 
Ehculd  tell  us  that  private  American  industry 
and  a  half  million  new  small  businesses  will 
not  be  ready  and  anxious  to  fill  the  need 
and  to  wait  on  the  customer?  The  man  who 
tells  us  such  things  is  self-seeking  or  igno- 
rant. The  man  who  would  approach  the 
tuslnefs  of  government  leadership  in  fear 
and  accusation,  shall  not  merit  the  con- 
fidence of  a  work-willing  people.  When  a 
willing  people  on  farm,  in  mine.  In  factory. 
In  the  professions,  in  transportation,  and 
in  other  services,  goes  forward  toward  full 
peacetime  emp!03rment,  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  three-fourths  of  the  problem  will 
take  care  of  itself.  There  will,  of  cotu^e,  be 
much  to  be  done  by  the  mlnutemen  of 
peacetime  conversion  in  the  cities.  In  the 
States,  and  in  the  Nation.  Por  instance, 
Lynchburg,  Vs.,  has  its  plan;  Worcester. 
Mass..  has  its  plan;  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
has  its  plan,  and  the  forward-looking  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia  U  on  his  way  with  post-war 
Jobs  for  Georgia.  The  bankers  and  large 
corporations  are  necessary  but  have  no  mo- 
nopoly on  peacetime  reconversion.  The  Jcb 
Is  a  human  one.  Liberals  looking  forward 
know  this.  You  know  it.  Roosevelt  knows 
it.    I  wonder  if  certain  other  people  know  it. 

Tonight  we  should  look  ahead  to  the  Wash- 
ington scene  p>ost-war.  After  all,  what  the 
Federal  Government  does  will  act  as  en- 
couragement and  Inspiration  for  every  State 
and  every  community.  The  national  blue- 
print must  come  from  Washington  after  pri- 
vate Industry,  the  country,  the  city  and  the 
suite  have  contributed  their  all.     I  believe 


the  best  guarantee  that  Washington  will  do 
Its  full  share  comes  from  the  examination 
of  the  facu.  What  has  Roosevelt  done  since 
Hoover  left  off?  You  know  the  answers. 
What  has  Roosevelt  done  since  Pearl  Harbor 
to  keep  inflation  from  engulfing  this  coun- 
try? What  has  Roosevelt  done  to  see  that 
our  soldiers  became  tbe  best  equipped  and 
the  best  fed.  and  that  there  was  still  enough 
left  for  all  tbe  healthful  needs  of  thoae  who 
remained  behind  to  make  and  build  f^r 
victory? 

These  facts  are  your  guide.  These  facts 
should  govern  your  vote  ss  you  seek  to  chooss 
between  one  of  two  men. 

It  would  be  abeurd  to  attack  the  motives 
of  any  man  seeking  national  leadership. 
Certainly  both  Dewey  and  Roosevelt  wUl 
do  their  level  best  if  called  upon  to  serve. 
The  first  question  to  decide  is  one  of  equip- 
ment and  experience.  Who  can  better  pro- 
vide for  permanent  peace  and  full  emp.oy- 
ment — Dewey  or  Roosevelt?  Who  do  you 
say? 

I  pause  here  to  say  that  no  man  can  run 
this  country  by  himself.  If  Roosevelt  Is  to 
csrry  on  he  is  chsrged,  ss  you  srs  cbsrged. 
with  the  duty  of  having  the  sbleet  body 
of  team  mates.  If  s  wsrtime  Presldsiit  nuiy 
drsft  mm  to  fight,  certsiniy  s  peeeetlme 
Prealdpnt  tnny  drsft  the  brains  of  thle  eoun* 
try  to  work  full  time  in  the  most  esolting 
battle  of  modern  times— the  battle  efsinst 
deprsMion,  s«Nin*t  nsnic.  sgsinet  defeetlemi 
ths  bsitie  for  full  emplin^meiit,  mittomil 
hssltit,  snd  »  penMMMN  peeee,  There  le 
no  peseetlme  )ob  for  proit  itt  M»ir  whieh 
ever  egcln  wMt  be  peremoMoi  over  ilte  needs 
of  sll  oeverMMMt  Mrviie  mtiel  be  tbe  en* 
t^eoM  duty  iPriM  tbe  need  le  iiliimteid. 
There  emi  be  m  itaekers  u  wt  tlM  1m 
the  eemmon  men  In  Me  pursuit  of  the  rteber 
life.  I  do  not  fsvor  the  dotlar'S'yssr  plan; 
I  do  not  bslteve  thst  this  Oovernment,  el 
fsir  wsgss,  hss  ths  Asst  csll  on  all  for  sll, 
I  ■specially  where  brains  and  leadership  are 
In  demsnd,  no  privets  induntry  should  havs 
tbs  right  to  bid  unfsirly  for  private  profit 
against  Oovernment  and  public  neceestty. 
A  sit-down  strike  of  bralae  nesdsd  by  Gov- 
ernment should  be  impesslhis  In  tbe  dsys 
to  coms. 

The  opponents  of  what  Roosevelt  stands 
for  will  question  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  to  call  on  the  best 
brains  for  peacetime  service.  These  same 
critics  of  Roosevelt  first  questioned  the  right 
of  government  to  draft  men  to  fight.  These 
same  critics  questioned  Congress  when  the 
President  was  given  power  to  take  over  fac- 
tories for  maximum  war  production.  These 
same  critics,  who  under  no  circumstances 
would  vote  for  Roosevelt,  will  be  loudest  In 
demanding  that  government  and  the  people 
take  second  place;  that  the  needs  of  men 
are  second  to  the  needs  of  profit  and  imme» 
diate  dollars.  And  if,  on  November  7,  theee 
men  win  because  people  are  to  excited  to 
register  or  too  far  from  a  voting  place  to 
vote,  we  may  return  to  a  normalcy  of  • 
Harding  and  a  10-year  decay  Into  the  panic  of 
a  Hoover. 

Our  people  are  winning  a  magnificent  mili- 
tary victory  against  despotism.  Our  people 
shall  also  win  a  victory  even  more  exciting 
than  the  victories  of  the  war.  Tbe  construc- 
tive victory  of  the  peace  to  come  will  be  won 
on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  at  the  firealde. 
Thoce  who  t>elleve  in  human  rights  as  a  fiiS* 
love  and  a  first  duty  shall  win  the  peace. 
The  new  liberalism  shall  carry  on  responsi- 
bility and  bravely  confident  that  peace  on 
earth  .-  nd  good  will  toward  men  is  a  practical 
endeavor.  There  shall  never  be  a  return  to 
the  normalcy  of  yesteryear,  to  normalcy  for 
the  few  and  subiMrmalcy  for  the  many.  We 
welcome,  yes;  we  shall  fight  for  something 
we  have  never  bad — the  normalcy  of  tbe 
good  life  for  everybody. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Sinct  Tm  West  Aw«y 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  MOUTH  DAKOTA 

XH  IBB  8ENAT1  OF  TH«  UNTTBD  flTATBS 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RxcotD  a  letter  I 
sent  on  September  18, 1944.  to  Mr.  David 
O.  Selznick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

BMmmm  18.  1»44. 
Mr.  Datib  O.  ausMKX. 

VnUMl  ArtUtt  Corporation. 

Hollywood.  Calif. 
DBA*  Ms.  SDiKicK:  My  attention  has  b««n 
called  to  the  Uile  of  a  motion  picture  pro- 
duced by  your  orguuaatlon.    It  is  "Since  Tou 
Went  Away." 

With  yotir  pennlaslon  I  would  like  to  tiae 
the  title  "Since  You  Went  Away"  for  a  ipeech 
I  am  preparing  for  members  of  the  armed 
tatam  who  are  fighting  on  land  and  aea  in 
•B  part'  of  the  world.  In  this  speech  I 
intend  to  ciUl  the  servicemen's  attention  to 
of  the  Important  things  that  have 
going  on  while  they  have  been  away 
■art  Mpadally  wUl  I  tell  them  of  the  fl^t 
oa  Wit  IMBM  front  to  prevent  them  or  their 
sons  or  grandaons  from  taking  part  In  any 
future  war. 

Jy  youra, 

Wn-UAM  LAircn. 


Richard  Lyons  for  Senator 


^..^-^KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAIIACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MJkXXM 

Ut  THE  8XNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
w^ent  request  of  the  Junior  Senator 
frxim  Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks  1  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoKA  an  editorial  enti- 
Uod  "Richard  Lyons  for  Senator."  pub- 
lished in  the  Peoria  (111.)  Morning  Star. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscoaD, 
as  follows: 

MCHAKB  LTOMS  PO«  SSN ATOB 

Tbe  Peoria  Morning  Star  announces  today 
Ita  ruU  Mid  unquallAad  support  of  the  Hon- 
orable  Richard  J.  Lyons  of  Llbertyville  for  the 
oOlce  of  United  Statae  Senator  for  lillnou. 

Thia  la  no  haaty  Dor  baphasard  decision. 
Wa  have  InveaUgatid  euMttdatea  for  this 
oAca  with  an  intMH*  aad  dtlaUad  acrutiny. 
and  wa  baliava  Mr.  l^ooa  la  bM(  quallflMl 
for  tilts  important  oAoa  la  thM9  Jtoaaodlnt 
tiaat  for  the  (oUowlng  raaaoni: 

1.  ■•    M    indtpandant    in    tbeutbl 


l  Ra  It  a  TtforotM  ft|bt«  (or  hU  studlad 
eonvictions. 


openl] 


for 


bualmia 


:umb  est 


fcr 


o: 


<if 


a.  He  baa  the  proper 
to  personal  experience  and 
to  represent  all  classes  of 

4.  He  has  pledged 
utterance,  devotion  and 
of  returning  individual 
from  the  bureaucrats,  of 
war  Federal  expend  itvires, 
the  Congress  and  the 
proper  dignity  and  worth 
scene,    and    of    a 
strength  and  sovereignty. 

6.  A  Senator  of  his 
spoken  Americanism  could 
the  encroacimient  of 
tional  life. 

6.  He   is   the   sort   of 
strlcUy  to  his  pledged 

Tboee  are  reasons  enough 
who  scelts  a  return  to 
freedoms,  but  there  are 
Mr.  Lyons  is  our  choice 
biography  reveals  that  be 
winning  siuxeas  in 
In  a  State  where  one  man 
dency  Itself  from  the  t 
Abraham  Lincoln.     He  has 
ice;  he  has  been  consisten  ly 
people  of  his  own  dlstrld 
best,  to  the  State  leglslatT^re 
a  candidate  of  his  party 
has    served    hts    SUte    In 
among  them  being  the 
mission.    Throughout  bis 
has  espoxised.  not  in  the 
Etraddlers,  but  in  the 
of  the  champion,   the 
which  is  the  antithesis 
and  sopblstric  New  Deal, 
lieve  is  the  one  best  hope 
setting  its  feet  back  agaU 
solid  foundation  of  comr- 

My.  Lyons,  as  all  who  hav^ 
frequent  appearances  here 
cially  gifted  in  speech  and 
spark  of  true  and  natura: 
make  him  heard  and 
after  November. 

Recent  addresses  of  this 
indication  and  pnat  at  the 
of  thotight  and  vigor  and 
pressi?Q.  Speaking  to  the 
Convention  in  Springfield, 
said: 

"I  seem  to  speak  and  I 
full  confidence  that  I  shall 
next  November.    That 
of  personal  vanlty-»-but  of 
record,  that  the  people  of 
square   for   the   right   on 
Issue  of   ld44 — the  return 
government  and  the  8oun(  1 
American  way  of  life  under 
the  Republican  Party  In 

"A  victorious  Republlcai 
cute  the  war  with  all  the 
est  nation  on  earth.    It 
mandate  of  the  American 
xmtll  the  menace  to  our 
by  Hitler  and  Tojo  are 
that  has  been  accomplish!  d 
our  fighting  sons  we  shall 
of  protecting  the  sovereii 
States.     American     righi^ 
throughout  the  world, 
our  people  at  home." 

Before   the   Trafflc   Clu^ 
Lyons  stated:  "Shall  we 
vert  to  a  national  policy  i 
regard  to  ineome?    Shall 
men  who  scoff  at  our 
American  pay-aa-you-|o. 
at  our  whole  system  of 
free  enterprise?    Shall  ws 
mirage  of  easy  living 
from  our  children,  or 
the  fundamental  eoqnomlo 
by  Oeorge  Washington.  ' 
aa4  Banjamln  rraoUlnt 


background,  both  as 
in  public  service, 
1  tils  SUte. 

through  public 
effbrt  to  the  causes 
llbei  ties  to  the  people 
reduction  in  non- 
returning  both 
Con^ltutiOQ  to  their 
to  tiic  American 
of    American 


hee<  ,ed 


wll 


f  oreTi  er 


anit 


th» 


oil 


retentli  in 


upstiandlng  and  out- 
lo  much  to  check 
Comna  unism  in  our  na- 
il an   who   adheres 

wor4- 

for  any  voter 

traditional  American 

other  reasons  why 

this  office.    Bis 

a  self-made  man, 

the  bard  way 

rose  to  the  Presl- 

of  l)eglnnlng3, 

1  son  in  the  aeiv- 

elected  by  the 

who  know  him 

He  has  been 

high  posts.    He 

many    capacities. 

Im^jortant  tax  com- 

entire  career   he 

actt  way  of  some 

vigor  )us  and  vocal  way 

political   philosophy 

the  chlcaneroxis 

4nd  which  we  be- 

our  Nation  ever 

on  the  rockllke. 

n  sense. 

heard  him  in  the 

III  attest,  is  espe- 

lebate.    His  is  the 

oratory.     It  will 

In  the  Senate 


»ubllc  servant  give 
mentioned  clarity 
excellence  of  ex- 
Republican  State 
May  18.  Mr.  Lyons 
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am  speaking  with 

be  elected  Senator 

Is  not  born 

t.he  proof  from  the 

]  llinols  stand  four- 

the   ftmdamental 

to  constitutional 

principles  of  the 

the  leadership  of 

SUte  and  Nation. 

Party  will  prose- 

v^gor  of  the  mightl- 

fully  perform  the 

people  to  fight  on 

I  ilvUlzatlon  created 

removed.    When 

by  the  blood  of 

indertake  the  task 

ty  of  the  United 

and      intereeu 

the  prosperity  of 


of  Chicago,  Mr. 

after  this  war  re- 

t  spending  without 

we  again  listen  to 
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Again,  at  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Me- 
morial Association  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Lyons 
said: 

"As  the  patriots  of  TB  did  to  the  support 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to 
the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
let  every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  prop- 
erty, and  his  sacred  honor— let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  Is  to  tram- 
ple on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear 
the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty."  . 

Those  are  sound  words,  sensible  words, 
brave  words,  fighting  words. 

They  are  the  kind  of  virile.  Independent. 
American  expression  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  mouth  of  the  next  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

We  pledge  every  strength,  every  resource 
of  this  newspaper  behind  Mr.  Lyons.  Republi- 
can candidate  for  United  Slates  Senator 
from  Illinois,  and  urge  our  readers  to  emu- 
late oxir  action. 


Three-Point   Program   of  the   American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  Help  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (.legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  offered  a  three-way 
program  to  the  convention  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  "to 
make  American  democracy  a  living 
reality  for  American  Negroes."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Green's 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Cohgres- 
siONAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Amkbican    Federation    of    Labox    Pkxsxnts 

THXEZ-Poiirr   Pkogkam    To   Help   NxcaoKs 

Win  Bkttxk  Bxxak 

Cleveland. —American  Federation  of  Labor 
President  William  Green  offered  a  three-way 
program  to  the  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  "to  make  Ameri- 
can democracy  a  living  reality  for  American 
Negroes." 

This  program.  If  put  into  effect  st  the  close 
of  the  war,  "will  go  far  toward  removing  the 
barriers  which  now  sUnd  in  the  way  of 
progress  of  Negro  citl«ens,"  Mr.  Green  said. 
It  provides  that  regiudless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed: 

1.  Every  American,  willing  and  able  to 
work,  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
a  good  Job  at  good  pay  so  that  be  can  pro- 
vide a  decent  living,  commensurate  with 
American  standards,  for  himself  and  bis 
family. 

a.  Every  qualified  American  citizen  should 
have  the  right  to  vote. 

8.  Adequate  educational  opportunities 
must  be  accorded  to  the  ehUdren  of  all 
Amerlean  families,  with  Federal  aid  supple- 
menting tbe  funds  of  the  few  SUtes  which 
cannot  bear  tbe  burden  alone. 

Mr.  Qreen  denounced  tbe  widespread  Ig- 
norance and  blind  prejudice  responsible  for 
Injustioe  and  denial  of  equality  of  economic, 
political,  and  educational  opportunity  to 
Nefroes.    He  continued: 
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I  know  of  only  one  effective  weapon  with 
which  Ignorance  and  prejudice  can  be  com- 
batted  and  finally  uprooted — and  that  Is  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  education  may  appear 
to  be  a  slow  process  but  It  Is  tbe  only  one 
that  can  work  in  a  democracy.  Attempts  to 
force  people  to  do  what  is  best  for  them  and 
the  Nation  t)efore  they  are  convinced  of  the 
need  and  desirability  and  justice  of  such 
action  by  education  can  only  end  in  disaster. 

"This  war  has  served  to  speed  up  the  edu- 
cational process  necessary  to  wipe  out  racial 
discrimination  in  America  more  than  any 
other  factor  since  the  historic  exploiU  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  courage  and  bravery  which  oxor  Negro 
troops  have  shown  on  the  l>attle  fronts  of 
this  war  have  won  the  admiration  of  all  the 
American  people,  and  especially  of  their  fel- 
low so'.dlers. 

"The  determination  and  skill  which  Negro 
workers  have  shown  on  the  job  In  war-pro- 
duction plants  have  gained  the  acclaim  of 
all,  and  especially  the  respect  of  their  fellow 
workers. 

"Today  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  on  the  side  of  the  Negro  in  his 
efforts  to  make  a  decent  life  for  himself  and 
his  children   in   this  country. 

"Therefore,  we  face  a  glorious  opportunity 
when  the  war  ends  to  build  on  the  pro- 
gress already  made  and  to  break  new  ground 
In  our  advances  against  the  forces  of  in- 
tolerance and  prejudice. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
pioneered  in  the  fight  against  discrimination 
In  the  dark  days  following  the  Civil  War  and 
which  has  consistently  upheld  Its  allegiance 
to  the  brotherhood  of  man  through  the  en- 
suing years,  now  again  takes  the  lead  In  offer- 
ing a  post-war  program  designed  to  assure 
justice  to  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed." 

To  put  this  program  Into  effect,  Mr.  Green 
said,  requires  first  of  all  elimination  of  anti- 
Negro  discrimination  in  hiring.  Mr.  Green 
quoted  from  official  records  to  show  that  such 
discriminatory  denial  of  work  opportunity 
"Is  Inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  In- 
dustral  democracy  and  trade-union  practice 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
championed  since  its  inception."  He  fur- 
ther revealed  that  aU  new  unions  organized 
by  the  A.  F.  L.  explicitly  bar  racial  discrimi- 
nation.   Mr.  Green  then  continued: 

"This  attitude  reflects  the  true  and  un- 
swerving policy  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  through  the  64  years  of  its  existence. 
We  are  sometimes  criticized  because  of  the 
fact  that  a  tiny  minority  of  affiliated  unions 
do  not  accord  equal  treatment  In  all  respecU 
to  Negro  members.  I  disapprove.  Just  as 
heartily  of  such  fllscrlminatlon  as  any  of  ycu. 
Moreover.  I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  feeling  of  injustice  which  has  moved 
your  president,  Mr.  Randolph,  to  voice  criti- 
cism of  such  practices  by  unions.  But  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  the  official  policy  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  fully  In 
accord  with  your  policy.  And  I  want  you 
further  to  understand  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  no  more  power  to 
force  affiliated  unions  to  act  than  cur  Federal 
Government  has  to  order  a  Southern  State  to 
abolish  Jim  Crow  cars. 

"In  those  days  there  were  no  union  mem- 
bers among  Negroes.  Today  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
more  thon  1,000.000  Negroes  are  organized 
under  Us  banner  and  even  more  proud  of  the 
fact  that  these  Negro  workers  have  been  able 
to  win  nubstantlsl  economic  progress  because 
of  their  membership  in  our  unions. 

"This  la  s  solid  achievement  which  cannot 
be  denied  and  cannot  be  matched  by  any 
other  group  or  organlzatlbn  In  the  country, 
«o  matter  how  friendly  to  the  Negroes  they 
msy  profcu  themselves  to  be.  Your  own 
orgsnlsuion  hie  rtp^ttedly  attested  to  ths 
fsct  thst  tbe  Amertesn  Federation  of  Lsbor 


helped  It  confclderably  to  establi^  Itself  In 
the  fact  of  bitter  opposition  from  powerful 
and  hostile  employers. 

"Nevertheless,  there  are  some  groups  In 
America  who  are  willing  to  promise  the  Negro 
anything  under  the  sun  In  order  to  use  the 
Negro  to  promote  their  own  selfish  and  ulte- 
rior ends.  I  need  not  warn  you  to  l>eware  of 
such  false  promises,  such  as  the  Communists 
offer,  but  I  do  urge  you  to  advise  your  fellow 
Negroes  of  the  deception  which  hides  behind 
the  beguiling  words." 

To  Implement  the  second  point  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  program,  the  poll  tax  and  other 
such  devices  designed  to  prevent  Negroes 
from  exercising  their  right  of  franchise  must 
be  abolished.  Mr.  Green  declared.  The  fed- 
eration, he  said,  "enlisted  at  the  t>eginning 
of  the  war  against  the  poll  tax  and  will  never  - 
give  up  the  fight  until  it  is  abolished."  ,6uch 
action,  he  added,  "should  stand  No.  1  on  the 
list  of  vital  post-war  reforms  In  America." 

Mr.  Green  told  the  convention  also  of  the 
efforts  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  persuade  Congress 
and  both  political  parties  to  support  Federal 
aid  to  education  so  that  Negro  children  may 
get  proper  schooling.  Without  education,  he 
said,  "there  can  be  no  progress,  no  real  free- 
dom, and  no  true  democracy." 

Finally,  Mr.  Green  pledged  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  accord  friends  of 
the  Negro  cause  their  rights  to  free  speech 
and  free  assemblage.  In  the  past,  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  has  frequently  come  to  the  aid  of  Negro 
spokesmen  when  they  were  denied  a  public 
forum  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 


Great  AdiieTements  of  the  United  Nations 
Under  Unity  of  Command 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  OTiiAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  achievements  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  the  unity  of  command  which 
has  been  attained  during  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  were  mentioned  in  a  notable 
address  which  was  delivered  to  the 
American  Legion  by  General  Marshall. 
This  address,  I  think,  rather  indicates 
why  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
such  confidence  in  General  Marshall.  I 
ask  that  the  General's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Last  September  In  my  talk  to  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Legion  I  explained  that 
we  finally  had  reached  the  point  where  we 
could  shift  ova  principal  efforts  from  the 
organization  of  air  and  ground  armies  to 
the  problem  of  deploying  ttaaee  vast  forces 
overseas  and  launching  a  series  of  great  ef  • 
fenslve  (q^eratlons.  Since  then  you  have  fol- 
lowed tbe  prolonged  air  asssult  on  Europe, 
the  campaign  north  through  luly.  the  land- 
ings in  Pranee,  and  the  forward  surgs  of 
the  allied  armies  to  the  German  frontier, 
coordinated  with  the  massive  atueks  of  tbe 
Soviet  forces,  followed  by  tbe  collapse  of 
Finland,  Rumanis.  and  Bulgaria. 

You  must  also  have  followed  our  Inereas- 
ingly  rapid  advances  througb  tbe  Japanese 
fortified  bases  In  tbe  ovntral  and  toutb  and 


southwest  Pacifte  areas,  until  today  tbe 
enemy  admits  to  his  people  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  situation.  In  the  Far  last 
we  have  only  had  a  small  but  an  extremely 
potent  force  of  United  States  ground  troops. 
However,  our  campaign  in  the  air  in  tbat 
area  has  been  on  a  constantly  increasing 
scale.  e^)ecially  notable  for  tbe  tremendous 
logistical  task  involved  in  the  movement  of 
supplies  over  the  Himalayas  into  China. 
General  Stilwell's  development  and  leader- 
ship of  a  highly  effective  Chinese  striking 
force  were  most  important  factors  In  the 
north  Burma  campaign  of  the  past  spring 
and  summer. 

ETTFxaioamr  ovm  nazis  pbovko 

During  recent  months  our  grest  advan- 
tage over  the  Germans  lay  In  the  quality 
and  training  of  ovir  men,  tbe  abundance  and 
excellence  of  their  equipment  and  the  ekIU 
displayed  by  higher  commanders  and  staffs 
in  the  handling  of  divisions,  coips,  and 
armies.  The  fact  that  the  now  historic 
break  through  to  the  south  and  east  and 
finally  to  the  northeast  of  Patton's  Third 
Army  was  carried  out  by  three  Army  corps 
which  had  never  before  been  engaged  in 
battle  Is  evidence  of  the  quality  of  our  lead- 
ers and  the  soundness  of  the  training  given 
the  troops. 

The  large-scale  maneuvers  in  Louls'ana  and 
In  the  desert  region  of  southeastern  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, declared  an  amazing  dividend  In  tbe 
dramatic  liberation  of  France. 

Few  people.  I  am  sure,  comprehend  what 
Is  Involved  In  the  deployment  of  our 
8.000.000-man  Army.  The  missions  of  the  Air 
Forces  ca'led  for  approximately  l.OOO.OCO  men 
and  1,000  squadrons  overseas.  The  deploy- 
ment of  this  vast  force  was  completed  in  May. 
In  addition  there  are  newly  lormed  aqusd- 
rons  for  the  operation  of  the  already  famoua 
8-29  iKjmbers.  which  are  carrying  tbe  wsjr  to 
the  Japanese  homeland. 

Of  the  ground  Army,  more  than  80  divi- 
sions have  reached  the  front,  thoroughly 
trained,  equipped,  and  most  of  them  already 
battle  tested.  But  an  even  greater  strength 
in  corps  and  Army  combat  troops  as  well  aa 
service  units  totaling  more  than  2.166X)00 
officers  and  men.  accompanied  these  divisions 
abroad.  The  movement  of  additional  troops 
overseas  goes  forward  in  a  constantly  in- 
creased flood  of  both  men  and  materiel. 
Eight  divisions  sail  this  month. 

This  deployment  of  our  air  and  ground 
forces  literally  around  the  globe  involves  a 
monumental  undertaking  in  transportation 
and  supply.  The  Air  Transport  Commar.d 
alone  has  more  than  110.000  men  engaged  la 
the  operation  of  135.000  miles  of  air  supply 
systems.  The  Army  Transportation  Corps 
employs  1.600  ships  In  moving  men  and  sup- 
plies overseas.  Ihen  there  Is  a  continuing 
and  constantly  increasing  burden  for  the 
maintenance  of  food,  clothing,  and  medical 
services  and  for  the  replacement  of  battle 
casualties  and  the  huge  materiel  wastage  In- 
evitable In  campaign. 

It  Is  no  simple  matter  to  supply  millions  of 
American  soldiers  on  the  fighting  fronts  and 
keep  them  fully  equipped  and  provided  with 
every  necessity:  neverthelees  we  sre  endeavor- 
ing to  expedite  the  movement  overseas  of 
the  remsinlng  combst  troops  in  continental 
United  SUtes. 

VAST    CAMPAIGN    PLANS    OCTLtiraD 

In  planning  campaigns  we  must  provtds 
for  a  myrisd  of  requirements  o(  alasaat  evwy 
ooQceivable  description.  Tbeee  ireaUy  tn- 
fluance  the  tlmlnf.  tbe  eatent,  end  tbe  cbar- 
aoter  and  dlreoiloa  ol  operstions.  In  a 
global  war  of  the  preeent  stupendous  pro- 
portiOBs  ths  logistical  requlremenu  bave 
nuBlAoatluns  so  diverse  and  su  numerous 
that  one  bas  the  fealing  of  picking  bis  way 
tbrougb  a  vcriublt  oftMW  ol  obstacles  and 
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unoartainUw.  80  far  w«  h*Tt  b«*n  rt«* 
•ooAbly  ftUcoMiful.  aAd  I  tMllev*  that  «a 
bar*  UBpoMtf  far  graaur  dlfflcultlM  upon 
OW  uumaim.  Wltc«M  approximately  ISO.OOO 
JtpKmm^  troops  cut  off  from  tbelr  supplies 
ftad  withering  on  the  vine,  with  the  same 
fate  now  In  store  for  even  larger  garrlsonB. 
It  la  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  haTC  reached  a  cniclal  stage  of  the  war. 
The  stae  and  fury  of  the  attacks  must  con- 
Kaatly  lacrease.  The  pressure  on  the  enemy 
MOtt  not  be  eased  for  a  single  moment  until 
Ml  laat  aquad  is  battered  Into  a  state  of 


Ttoday  and  erctr  day  tboosands  of  airplanes 
fluTh  on  mtasions  In  advance  of  our  armies. 
Bator*  dawn  tomorrow  and  every  morning 
until  the  victory  has  been  won  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  soldiers  will  move 
forward  from  comfortleaa  fox  holes  and  bivou- 
acs, sweating  In  the  Tropica,  chilled  or  freez- 
ing In  the  damp  European  fall,  to  press  an 
unrelenting  assault  against  the  enemy.  They 
will  go  about  this  duty  with  a  courageous 
determination  to  get  on  with  the  Job.  without 
batftatlon  over  the  question  of  personal  safe- 
ty. It  is  our  duty  to  make  sure  that  the  flow 
of  reinforcements  and  of  munitions  keeps 
pace  with   their   advances. 

A  conspicuous  factor  in  the  sxistalnec^  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  6  weeks  has  been  the  steady 
flow  of  well-trained  men  to  replace  combat 
losaea.  Our  divisions  are  kept  at  full  strength 
from  day  to  day.  The  losses  suffered  by  battle 
casualties  are  usually  made  good  within  24 
hours,  and  the  missing  mat^lel  In  trucks, 
tanks,  and  guns  is  being  replaced  at  the  same 
rate. 

OBBMAIt  LOaaH  ABB  CTTSD 

On  the  German  side  of  the  line  divisions 
dwindling  in  strength  and  gradually  losing 
the  Aulk  of  their  ttaavy  equipment  always 
find  themselves  beset  by  full  American  teams 
whose  strength  never  seems  to  vary  and 
whose  numbers  are  constantly  increasing. 
Tbeaa  German  deficiencies  will  bring  about 
tlMlr  downfall  If  we  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic see  to  it  that  our  forces  are  main- 
tained day  in  and  day  out  at  full  strength 
and  supplied  with  every  possible  need. 

W*  have  a  stem  duty  here  at  home  if  o\ir 
attacks  are  to  surge  forward  In  constantly 
liimaslm  strength  and  power  during  what 
«•  all  hope  are  the  last  hours  of  this  great 
rurrpean  conflict.  We  must  let  nothing 
divert  our  efforts  from  the  great  purpose  of 
all  thaae  sacrifices  of  life  and  expenditures  of 
money.  We  must  remember  that  the  Indl- 
vtdual  soldier  will  place  just  as  much  im- 
portance on  his  life  in  the  final  week  of  the 
Tletortous  advance  as  he  does  today.  If  the 
protective  covering  lire  of  bombs  and  artil- 
lery to  curtailed  in  any  degree  because  of 
iliorti^rs  In  supply,  there  will  be  a  bitter 
MasBtment. 

Recently  we  were  forced  to  inform  the 
eo^unanders  In  the  field  that  we  could  not 
gt#e  them  the  quantities  of  bombs  and 
shells  they  demanded,  but  I  am  now  able 
to  report  that  production  rates  have  finally 
risen  somewhat,  and  we  hope  that  the  ra- 
ttening of  such  necesaltlea  wUl  soon  be 
\mnec«u>sary. 

Raocntly  It  has  appeared  that  as  our  forces 
have  gained  poaltlons  from  which  to  strike 
at  the  heart  of  Germany  and  Just  as  they 
are  breaking  Into  the  last  Japanese  outposts. 
the  feeling  that  an  early  victory  Is  ass\ired 
causes  certain  of  our  people  to  relax  in  the 
war  aCbrt  and  turn  to  other  considerations. 
X  have  complete  confidence  In  the  success 
of  otir  military  efforts  provided  we  can  have 
steady  backing  on  this  side  of  the  oceans 
untU  the  ecasatlon  of  hostlUttes  Is  aetuaUy 
announced. 


vrrxaAN  am  n 

I  am  talking  very  frankly  to  you  veterans 
of  the  Legion  because  your  understanding 
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Influanoa  hat  been  of  grca 
in  the  past  and  the  War 

pending  on  your  help  to 
the  Onal  fighting  in  Oe 
transfer  of  our  military  power 

There  is  also  a  very  specif 
young  armlss  nf  this  war 
strong  support  in  what  is 
have  Jiist  delivered  from  th( 
tcrles  of  your  heroic  brothei  s 
In  your  war;  they  have  gl 
great  war  memorials  and 
your  battlefields — all  of 
and  Le  Cateau,  through 
Thierry.    Solssons    and 
across  the  plains  north  of 
fields  of  the  Meiise-Argon^e 
And  mark  this,  they  did  it 
American  manner,  at  top 
few  days'  time. 

Not  'satisfied  with  that. 
Introduce  the  American 
many  so  that  any  doubt 
have  had  regarding  our 
or  willingnesa  to  fight  will 
unmistakable  and  final 

War  Is  the  most  terri 
human  race  and  It  shoulc 
an  hour  longer  than  is  a 
Yet  it  may  have  been  a 
future   that  our  military 
opportunity   to   develop 
power  on  the  battlefield,  sc 
tyrants  of  the  future  may 
of  our  great  democracy  an< 
its  people  to  defend  the 
freedom  against  wanton 
hands  of  European  dicta t^trs 
barbarians  of  the  Pacific 
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Finally.  I  wovild  ask 
fully  in  mind  that  I  b 
times  in  the  past  and  nov 
our  power  to  defeat  the 
talnty  and  without  the 
delays  has  been  largely 
organlaad  cocperaUon  of 
can  foreaa  under  unity 
^as  made  possible  our 
coordinating  of  our  efforts 
patgns  of  the  Russian 
nese  farces,  and  has 
emplo]rment  of  the  othei 
bear  their  portion  of  the 

For  the  past  year   the 
enemies  haa  been  to  creatje 
Allied  ranks;  and  they  1 
Bickering  over   post-war 
be  pemritted  to  delay  th 
the  victory. 

Let  s  finish  this  terrible 
team,  the  greatest  the 
and  then  resolve  the 
Interests  of  our  countries 
the  orderly  procedure 
to  compose  our  military 
much  more  difficult 
a  global  war. 


Warid  PoUa 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTi  N* 
IN  THB  SSNATB  OF  TH  I  UNITSO  STATES 


Thursday.  September 
of  Friday. 


Septenber 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Bli 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  an  addre  £ 
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command.     This 
successes,  the 
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the  effective 
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REMARKS 


:  1  (legislative  day 
1),19U 

President.  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

delivered  by  me 


over  the  Blue  Network  at  Los  Angelet, 

Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicokD, 
as  follows: 

Every  American  is  delighted  to  read  of  the 
victories  of  the  Allies  and  rejoices  that  the 
war  In  Europe,  at  least,  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  peace  based 
upon  liberty  and  Justice  and  that  we  will 
never  again  be  required  to  soak  the  fields  of 
ETurope  or  Asia  with  the  blood  of  American 
boys. 

Everyone  wants  peace.  How  to  attain  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  is  the  practical  ques- 
tion that  confronts  the  world  today.  Many 
groups  \irge  varied  forms  of  world  organiza- 
tion as  the  solution.  Senator  Ball  says  we 
Fhould  Join  a  world  OTganlaation  which  re- 
quires us  to  fight  to  enforce  Its  decisioiM. 

There  is  no  simple  easy  formxila  for  instir- 
ing  peace.  The  causes  of  war  lie  deep  In  hu- 
man nature  and  cannot  lae  eradicated  by  any 
project  or  piece  of  machinery  without  such 
transformation  of  human  nature  that  It 
would  be  human  no  longer. 

The  major  premise  of  Senator  Ball's  argu- 
ment Is  that  we  can  adopt  a  definition  of 
"aggreaeors"  upon  which  all  nations  will 
agree. 

The  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  given  contro- 
versy are  not  always  clear  cut.  Even  when 
they  appear  to  the  man  on  the  street  as  a 
clear  case  of  black  and  white,  such  a  decision 
Is  not  as  simple  for  an  International  body 
holding  conflicting  views  colored  by  national 
Interests,  alliances,  sympathies,  and  antip- 
athies. 

Hugh  Gibson,  for  10  years  our  representa- 
tive at  League  of  Nations  meetings,  states, 
In  his  recent  book,  The  Road  to  Foreign  Po- 
lice, that.  "It  may  be  objected  that  Its  fail- 
ure was  due  precisely  to  lack  of  an  army  to 
enforce  Its  decrees.  That  objection  will 
hardly  bear  scrutiny.  On  the  contrary,  the 
failure  was  usually  In  the  preliminary  stage 
of  deciding  who  was  at  fault  or  'What  the 
offender  should  be  asked  to  do." 

"The  League  was  never  able  to  agree  on 
the  definition  of  an  aggressor,  even  In  general 
terms,  except  In  specific  cases  In  the  light 
of  events." 

Of  course,  those  who  never  attended  the 
League  of  Nations  meetings,  or  any  other 
world  conference,  know  how  to  define  "ag- 
gressors." and  how  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  better  than  an  experienced  diplo- 
mat like  Mr.  Gibson. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  because  it  sought  to 
mainuln  the  status  quo  oj  the  provisions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  contrary  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son's understanding.  Before  we  commit  cur- 
selves  to  Join  any  world  organization  to 
preserve  the  status  quo  of  a  peace  treaty, 
we  should  know  whether  or  not  Russia  or 
England  Intends  to  seize  the  territory  of 
other  Allied  countries  now  recognized  by 
the  United  States. 

My  friend.  Senator  B.all,  says,  "Tou  have 
a  police  force  in  your  city,  and  therefore  you 
people  should  be  for  a  world  police  force." 
There  Is  a  vast  difference.  In  your  city  you 
have  a  conunon  citizenship — you  have  con- 
trol over  them.  But  when  ycu  set  up  a  world 
police  force  you  have  no  common  citizenship 
and  no  direct  control  over  that  force.  You 
have  abdicated  ycur  control.  That  Is  not 
democracy.  That  Is  a  step  toward  world  dic- 
tatorship. 

To  direct  a  world  police  force  there  must 
be  an  international  staff  comprised  of  the  of- 
ficers of  various  countries  which  must  work 
out  plans  for  the  invasion  of  every  cotmtry 
under  coi..  luons  voted  by  the  League  coun-, 
ell.  Let  us  assume  an  American  officer,  or  a 
group  of  American  officers,  were  assigned  to 
the  international  general  staff.     They   col- 
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Uborate  with  interest  in  preparing  i^lans  tor 
the  invasion  of  Japan  and  Germany,  but 
what  about  drawing  up  plans  tor  the  ln« 
vaslon  of  their  own   country? 

Again,  no  nation  that  Is  strong  enough  to 
resist  Is  going  to  acquiesce  in  disciplinary 
measures  directed  against  Itoelf.  The  idea 
Is  all  right  when  applied  to  small  nations 
but  not  when  applied  to  the  great  nations. 

Would  you.  Senator  Ball,  agree  to  re- 
ducing our  forces  to  the  point  of  Impotence 
as  against  an  international  force  directed 
by  some  foreign  body?  In  practice,  such  a 
force  could  be  directed  only  against  weak 
countries.  Unless  the  powerful  nations  are 
to  defy  the  central  authority,  they  must  be 
disarmed  to  the  point  where  they  have  no 
alternative  to  obedience. 

Thus  we  see  it  is  no  simple  matter  of 
placing  some  ships  and  troops  and  planes 
at  the  disposal  of  a  central  authority.  It 
means  that  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  the 
United  States,  the  only  powers  who  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  a  world  war.  would  have  to 
abdicate  their  strength.  Is  it  possible  that 
Russia  or  England  would  consent  to  surrender 
the  force  they  have  built  up  to  defend  their 
territory?  Would  we  turn  our  Navy  or  our 
Air  Force  over  to  a  central  body?  Of  course 
not. 

The  most  Important  function  of  govern- 
ment is  the  defense  of  Its  people.  This  in- 
cludes the  right  to  declare  war.  Are  the 
American  people  willing  to  turn  over  the 
power  to  send  their  boys  to  police  the  world 
to  some  international  organization  over  which 
they  may  not  have  any  control? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 


National  Industrial  Information 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXIflfSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1).  1944 

Mr.  GUPPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tetter  dated 
September  5,  1944,  from  Allen  M.  Pope, 
president,  the  Pirst  Boston  Corporation, 
with  which  he  enclosed  a  subscription 
blank  for  the  National  Industrial  Infor- 
mation Committee.  The  committee  has 
3  600  members  who  contribute  from  $25 
to  $50,000.  Of  course,  it  is  purely  edu- 
cational. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  blank  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Th«  PiasT  Boston  Corporation, 
New  York,  S.  Y.,  September  5,  1944. 

Win  the  businessmen  or  the  biu-eaucrats  be 
running  American  industry  after  the  war? 

N.  A.  M  '8  National  Industrial  Information 
Committee  believes  bureaucracy  will  domi- 
nate our  post-war  economy  unless  business  is 
prepared  to  take  positive  action  now. 

Recently,  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  N.  1. 1.  C. 
chairman,  sent  you  a  brief  report  describing 
J\i8t  such  an  activity— a  business  program  to 
encourage  public  demand  for  a  return  to  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Along  with  a  synopsis  of 
past  accomplishments  of  the  public-relations 
campaign  was  Included  a  summary  of  N.  I. 
1.  C.  plans  for  1944  which  contemplated  con- 
siderable expansion  of  the  committee's  pre- 
Tlous  efforts. 


Thaae  activities  have  been  folng  forward 
all  year  and  involve  the  use  of  radio,  the 
press,  group  meeting*  among  community 
leaders  throughout  the  Nation,  and  numerotis 
other  means  whose  description  must  lie  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  letter. 

You  will  understand.  I  know,  that  an  un- 
dertaking of  this  slae  cannot  be  successfully 
carried  through  unless  It  has  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  those  whor<j  Interests 
It  serves.  Won't  you,  therefore.  Join  with 
those  of  us — some  6300  subscribers  in  all — 
who  are  already  contributing  financial  sup- 
port to  make  this  program  possible?  As  in- 
vestment bankers  we  have  a  very  live  and 
active  interest  in  the  result.  Please  help. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Allan  M.  Pops. 

p.  8.— The  enclosed  subscription  form  may 
be  sent  to  me  for  forwarding  or  to  Ur.  Sloan 
directly  here  in  New  York. 

national  industrial  INTORMATION  COMMIITIX 
or  THB  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  MANUrAC- 
TinEXS 

(Eleven  years  of  building  faith  in  American 
business) 

Date 1014. 

Alprsd  P.  Sloan.  Jr., 

National  IndxiStrial  Information 
Committee, 

New  York.  N.  Y.: 
We  hereby  pledge  support  to  the  N.  I.  1.  C. 
public  Information  program  In  iU  avowed 
alms;  first,  to  bring  home  forcefully  to  the 
American  people  that  a  truly  free,  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  is  our  l)est  hope  for  a 
better  post-war  America;  second,  to  explain 
to  the  public  the  specific  actions  that  Gov- 
ernment must  Uke  to  allow  free  enterprise 
to  make  its  maximum  contribution;  and 
third,  to  dramatize  the  good  motives  and  eco- 
nomic leadership  of  modern  American  busi- 
ness management. 

Name  of  company i_..>.__.— — — 

Address 

City Bute 

Postal  2k>ne 

Signature Title 

Please  enter  our  subscription  for  $ 

D  Check  attached  (checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  "NAM— Public  Information  Pro- 
gram"). 

D  Please  send  bill  on 1*44 

Over  6,300  American  business  organiza- 
tions In  every  field  of  enterprise  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Hawaii  Join  you  In 
supporting  the  N.  I.  I.  C.  program  with  sub- 
scriptions ranging  from  $25  to  150,000  an- 
nually. 

This  Is  for  your  records.     Pold  and  detach 
before  mailing 

Date 1944. 

To  THX  National  Industrial  Intormation 
CoMMrrrcx,  National  Association  or 
MANXTrACTTntsas, 

New  York,  N.  7. 
For:  Suljscriptlon  to  the  NAM  public  In- 
formation  program   for   the   calendar   year 
1944.  I 


Need  for  Red  Croii  Nnrsei'  Aides 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 
Mr.    DISNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to  extend  my  remarks  in   the 


Record.  I  include  the  followtnB  radio 
addrcM  by  Col.  Stanley  Washburn: 

lltH  Pout.  It  to  my  great  privilege  to  In* 
troduce  Colonel  SUnley  Washburn.    Colonel 
Washburn. 
Colonel  WaaHatnuf.  Thank  you,  Miss  Polk. 
More  than  2.000  years  ago  King  Solomon 
wrote  m  Proverbs  'Where  thera  U  no  vision, 
the  people  perUh  "    I  am  here  today  to  tell 
you  that  where  there  are  no  nurses  the  pa- 
tients perish  and  when  these  patients  a.s 
our  heroic  boys  and  girls,  too.  who  are  fight- 
ing all  over  the  world  todsy  In  the  greatest 
cause  In  history,  the  defense  of  Ood,  human- 
ity,  and   civlllaatlon.   then    Indeed    It   to   a 
tragedy.    We  are.  as  you  all  know,  facing  an 
Invasion  of  Germany.    If  we  base  the  esti- 
mate of  probable  casualties  on  the  experlencn 
of  the  past  war.  we  may  well  anticipate  be- 
tween five  hundred  thousand  and  a  million 
such  casualties  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  year.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the  British 
in  1916  In  an  effort  to  break  the  German  line 
lost  a  half  a  million  in  a  few  months.    The  S 
years  I  was  attached  to  the  Russian  Army,  the 
casualties  of   killed,  wcurided.  and   missing 
were  10  000.000     The  last  heavy  operations 
in  which  I  participated  cost  800,000  In   78 
days.    In  the  coming  campaign  which  may 
start  any  day  now  we  must  face  heavy  losses, 
which,  tragic  as  it  may  seem,  to  the  price  of 
victory.    The  question  in  the  mind  of  every 
soldier  who  served  in  the  last  war  Is:  "Who 
is  g-tlng  to  take  care  of  them?"     There  have 
already  been  Uken  somewhere  between  50.- 
000  and  60,000  regtotered  nurses  by  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  services  at  home  and 
abroad,  until  almost  every  hosptUl  In  thto 
country  has  been  drained  of  these  heroic  and 
splendidly  trained  women.    The  services  will 
need  at  least  40,000  more  before  we  finish 
and  crown  with  victory  this  terrible  strug- 
gle.   The  only  replacements  must  come  from 
the  student  nurses  being  trained  in  hospi- 
tals today,  but  alas,   they   are  coming   too 
slowly  and  too  few;  80,000  were  needed  last 
year  and  few  hosplUls  were  able  to  get  their 
quotas,  and  we  must  face  the  fact  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  tremendous  shortage  of  girls 
and  trained   women  to  do  their  most  Im- 
portant part  In  thto  war. 

It  becomes  obvious  then  that  the  need  to 
urgent  for  nurse's  aides  in  every  hospital 
In  thto  broad  countf7  of  ours  which  we  love 
so  well.    Every  girl  and  woman  from  18  to  SO 
who  to  Physically  fit  and  can  spare  the  time 
can  Uke  up  this  useful  and  essentUl  work. 
You  who  can  and  will  respond  to  your  coun- 
try's need  must  realize  that  Just  as  every  girl 
m  the  WAC's.  WAVES.  SPARS,  or  MARINES 
releases  a  fighting  man  to  go  into  the  line, 
so  does  every  girl  who  goes  In  today  In  any 
hospital,  as  a  nurse's  aide,  helps  rclcocs  a 
regtotered  nurse  to  go  into  the  armed  service. 
•     •     •    and  do  not  believe  that  In  war  any 
nurse  to  less  valuable  than  a  soldier  I-  the 
fighting  line.     The  nurses  overseas  do  not 
kUl    but  they  help  save  lives,    I  have  been 
In  "10    military    hospitato    in    the    last    40 
years,    and   when   one   to   fighting   Just    to 
live    and    the   chances    are    Just    60-60.    It 
is  the  kindly  nurse  thst  helps  pull   them 
through.      Just    yesterday    I    was    t^'klng 
with  a  veteran  of  the  last  war  who  told  of 
a  soldier  in  a  base  hospital  who  the  doctor 
said  could  not  live  a  day.    The  stricken  man 
Just  whtopered  to  the  nurse.  "Nurse,  hold  my 
hand."     A  few  minutes  later  he  whispered 
again.  "Do  not  worry.  Nurse.  I  have  decided 
to  live  even  If  It  to  a  fight."    He  to  living 
today.    That  to  what  nurses  do  for  soldiers. 
Wont  you  at  home  help  release  tuch  women 
to  help  our  boys  overseas  to  fight  their  way 
back  to  life  and  happlnew.   Unless  you  young 
women  today  respond,  who  to  going  to  make  It 
possible  to  meet  this  situation  so  fraught 
.with  human  suffering? 

After  you  hsve  had  150  hours  In  training 
as  a  nvtfsss  aide,  you.  too.  may  qualify  to 
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in  •  mlliury  bospltel  and  never  forget 
that  tUe  duty  you  out  and  pray  Ood  many 
ot  you  wUl  perform  in  helping  returned 
(Bidtan  1«  almost  as  vital  as  the  nurses  at 
the  front.  I  never  knew  a  war  nurse  who 
did  not  find  Joy  and  happiness  in  taking  care 
of  soldiers.  The  long  conTalescence  which 
many  of  them  have  to  endure  is  even  harder 
than  the  initial  shock  of  wounds  and  op- 
erations. It  is  the  struggle  back  to  health 
where  a  sweet  refined  girl  or  woman  gives 
a  soldier,  often  only  boys  themselves,  the 
tneenttve  to  make  the  fight  on  the  road  back 
to  health  Many  of  them  are  so  far  from 
their  homes  that  their  own  dear  ones  can- 
not be  near  them,  but  no  one  who  has  not 
through  it  knows  what  nice  women 
to  lonely  soldiers.  Thotigh  it  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  military  textbooks,  it  remains 
a  potent  fact  that  wxnnen  have  the  greatest 
Infloience  on  mcffale,  and  while  they  have 
faith  and  render  help,  the  soldiers  never 
quit,  bat  the  moment  it  dawns  on  the  men 
In  the  front  that  their  women  are  of  faint 
heart  and  shirking  their  duties,  they  cease 
to  fight  and  begin  to  surrender.  The  CivU 
War  was  kept  going  for  at  least  a  year  by 
the  devoted  women  of  the  South  who  boxind 
vtp  their  woynds  and  never  complained. 

The  German  women  in  the  last  war  in- 
4>ired  their  soldiers  to  keep  on.  This  I  know 
full  well,  as  for  4  years  I  examined  enemy 
prisoners  on  many  fronts  and  read  scores  of 
letters  taken  from  the  dead,  nearly  all  from 
■OOM  woman — sweetheart,  wife,  or  mother, 
and  always  without  complaint  and  filled  with 
fortitude  and  faith.  It  is  almost  axiomatic 
to  say  that  the  morale  of  an  army  never  rises 
above  the  capacity  of  the  women  at  home  to 
tmdergo  sacrifice  with  fortitude  and  never 
complain. 

There  Is  hardly  a  woman  In  this  country 
Who  has  not  someone  close  and  dear  to  her 
In  some  branch  of  the  service.  Mother,  wife, 
children,  all  have  someone  they  know  in 
some  branch  of  our  forces.  Tonight,  before 
you  go  to  sleep,  try  and  think  of  that  man  or 
boy  whom  you  love,  and  what  you  want  some 
kind  girl  or  wonum  to  do  for  him.  One  day 
they  will  come  home  and  most  of  them  will 
ask.  "What  did  you  do  in  the  war?"  Do  you 
want  to  hang  your  bead  with  shame  and  say 
"Nothing."  or  do  you  prefer  to  look  him  in 
the  eyes  and  say  with  pride,  "I  did  what  I 
could.  I  was  a  nurse's  aide  snd  did  ray  beat 
to  bring  the  soldiers  back  to  health." 

Miss  Polk.  Thank  you.  Colonel  Waahbum. 
Such  an  eloquent  appeaU  cannot  go  tinheeded, 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  responsible  for  much 
■oul -searching  thought  and  we  hoiM  many 
volunteers  for  th«  ntartM*  aides. 

A.  W.  V.  8.  takes  grtat  pride  and  pleasure 
In  having  been  abto  to  tuvt  some  amAll  part 
tn  tlito  progrtm. 


Km»  Ikt  MiHmi  Straif  kt  m  SmU^ 

IktFlMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMBSa 
m  TBI  ROUSK  OP  RKPRESEirrATTVEB 

Thursdag.  September  21, 1S44 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  it 

Is  always  well  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Tou  will  recall  that  the  charge  has  been 

xnade  over  and  over  again  that  the  Con- 

^nss  refused  to  fortify  Guam.    You  are 


of  mlsrepresenta- 


also  aware.  Mr.  Speake  r,  that  no  proposi- 
tion has  ever  been  mape  to  the  Congress 
to  fortify  Guam. 

In  line  with  this  sorti 
tion  and  Inaccuracy,  i  find,  in  reading 
over  the  keynote  addtess  of  His  Excel- 
lency, Gov.  Robert  £.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, that  he  made  tti  Is  statement: 

Shall  we  restore  to  po  rer  the  party  whose 
national  leadership,  un<  ier  the  domination 
ot  Isolationists,  scrappec  and  sank  more  of 
our  Fleet  than  was  destrt  yed  by  the  Japanese 
at  Pearl  Harbor?  Or  ca:  i  we  fall  to  support 
the  Democratic  adminlsi  ration  under  which 
America  has  become  the 
on  earth? 


greatest  naval  power 


Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 

signing  of  the  Vinso^ 
1934,  President 

It  has  been  and  will 
administration    to    favo: 
tion  of  naval  armament 
velt's  Public  Papers,  vol 


a^itement  upon  the 
bill,   March  27, 
Rooseielt  said: 

te  the  policy  of  the 
contintied   limita- 
(Source,  Rooee- 
m,  p.  172.) 


In  a  letter  which 
to  be  read  at  the 
ence  by  his 
9.  1935.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
ing  statements 


Roosevelt  wrote 
London  Naval  Confer- 
on  December 
made  the  foUow- 


represents  tives 


The  Washington  Kava 
brought  to  the  world  th« 
untary  agreement  for 
tion  of  armament.    It 
stone  In  civilization. 

It  was  supplemented 
Treaty  of  1930.  which 
ing  thought  that  the 
be  progressive — in  other 
limitation  and  reduction 


Conference  of  1923 

first  Important  vol- 

llinltatlon  and  reduc- 

s  ands  out  as  a  mile- 


recsgnized 
gocd 


the 


I  ask  you.  therefore, 
tunity  to  propose  to 
anese  a  substsntial 
in   present  naval  levels 
tonnage  reduction  of  20 
ing  treaty  tonnage.     If 
agree  on  this  percentage, 
a  lesser  reduction — IS 
S  percent.     •     •     • 

Only  if  aU  else  falls 
secure  agreement  providing 
nance  and  extension  of 
as  long  a  period  as  possible 

X  am  oompelled  to 
dear.    I  oannot  appro^. 
wllllnf  to  fubmit  to  the 
•utM,  any   new  trsatl 
navies.    (Source,  Rooseielt 
VOL  IV.  pp.  4il-48a.) 


A(aln.  on  Janttary 
velt  In  his  MmtuU  manage 
lUted: 


But  the  policy  of  thi 
been  dear  and  coaalatef  t 
with  samestoess  in 
limit  world  armaments 
peaeeful  solution  of 
tions.     (Source : 
vwl.  V.  p.  11.) 


RoosevBlt 


During  the  7  years, 
dent  Roosevelt's   addiinistrmtion 
approximately  $23,000  000 


recovery  and  relief 
period  he  spent  only 
national  defense. 
March  4.  1933,  to 
voted  more  than  $1 
expended  solely  at 
cretion.    Out  of 


theae 


the  London  Naval 

the  underly- 
work  begun  should 
words,  that  further 
should  be  sought. 


at  the  first  oppor- 

British  and  Jfap- 

pr^portional   reduction 

I  suggest  a  total 

percent  below  exist - 

It  is  not  possible  to 

please  seek    •     •     • 

pt  roent,  10  percent,  or 

should  you  seek  to 

for  the  malnte- 
ixlstlng  treaties  over 


one  other  point 

nor  would   I  be 

lenate  of  the  United 

illlng  for   larger 

s  Public  Fapwi, 


1930,  Mr.  RooM- 
to  CongreM. 


United  Statw  has 

.    We  have  sotight 

ev^ry  possible  way  to 

and  to  attain  the 

among  all  na- 

's   Public    Papers, 


dls  mtes 


933  to  1940,  Presi- 
spent 


,000  for  alleged 

During  this  same 

$6,553,681,000  for 

What  is  more,  from 

J\$ie  1940,  Congress 

,000,000.000  to  be 

t4e  President's  dis- 

funds  President 


Roosevelt  spent  for  defense  purposes 
only  $836,248,097.  (Source:  Address  of 
J.  William  Ditter,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  December  4, 
1941.) 

In  a  press  conference  jn  May  14.  1940, 
as  carried  in  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
15,  1940.  it  was  stated  that: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  brushed  aside  as  utterly 
stupid  suggestions  that  developments  in  the 
European  struggle  and  their  implications  in 
the  Pacific  strengthened  the  arguments  for  a 
two-ocean  American  Navy.  If  It  ever  had  any 
merit,  that  theory  became  outmoded  with 
the  acquisition  of  California  in  1847,  he  said. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  Nation's  floating 
defense  was  jtist  plain  dumb,  he  added. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  proud  of  her 
naval  armaments.  The  biggest  and  fin- 
est, and  manned  by  the  finest  and  best- 
trained  personnel  in  the  world.  The 
achievements  of  our  Navy  are  beyond  our 
fondest  hop)es. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the 
distinguished  keynoter  at  that  conven- 
tion should  have  refreshed  his  memory 
with  respect  to  the  facts  I  have  just  men- 
tioned before  he  gave  utterance  to  the 
statement  I  have  quoted.  It  is  only  fair 
that  the  statement  of  the  Governor  be 
made  a  little  more  clear. 


'Too  Old" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

or  KZMTCrCXT 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  If 44 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
poem  by  James  Patrick  McOovem.  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  First  World  War, 
which  I  think  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  many  gallant  veteratu  of  that  war 
who  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  the  present  World  War  on 
account  of  age.  The  poem  is  as  follows: 

"TOO  OL»" 

Tbt  surgs  of  battle  rises  everywhcrt, 

From  oamp  and  field  to  oOee.  home,  and 
street; 

The  soldiers'  vibrant  step,  ths  drtima'  deep 
beat. 

Stir  the  blood  even  as  they  fill  the  air. 

But  who  are  they  (bat,  chafing,  stand  and 
wait. 

Though  speed  is  victory  and  man's  the  need? 

Why  mtist  they  press,  while  none  will  pay 
them  heed. 

To  serve  at  any  cost,  in  scorn  of  fate? 

Scarred  veterans  whose  valor  shone  before. 

They  have  stepped  forth  to  take  their  posts 
again; 

"Too  old,  too  old."  they  bear  in  a  refrain. 

As  their  steeled  honor  urges  them  the  more.- 

Faith  with  their  past,  which  knew  no  com- 
promise. 

Calls  them  to  fight  untu  their  life  Ude  dies. 
— Jome*  Patrick  McGovem. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

'  Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  pampering  and  coddling  of 
Italian  war  prisoners: 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  of  July 

16.    1044 1 

WAB-PaiSONIB   Pampehino   1M    UMTrU)   Stat» 

AssAnjm 

(By  William  Moore) 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  15— Informed  that 
his  home  town  of  Sandusky  Is  planning  a 
civic  celebration  for  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
tomorrow,  under  Army  auspices.  Representa- 
tive WncHiL  (Republican,  Ohio)  protested 
to  the  War  Department  today. 

He  charged  that  it  U  an  InstUt  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  American  war  dead  to 
make  heroes  of  those  who  helped  kill  Ameri- 
cans in  north  Africa,  Italy,  and  Sicily. 

WncHXL  told  the  Tribune  by  telephone 
from  Sandusky  that  an  Army  public  relations 
ofBcer  had  interfered  when  the  northern  Ohio 
American  Legion  at  its  convention  in  San- 
dusky was  considering  a  resolution  censuring 
the  feting  of  war  pr.soners. 

rAvotxo  ovn  amsiicans 

WncHK.  said  the  Army  is  dressing  the 
Italian  prisoners  in  American  uniforms, 
transporting  them  60  and  60  miles  by  motor 
to  parties  on  week  ends,  and  introducing 
them  as  American  volunteer  soldiers.  He  as- 
serted that  gasoline  and  tUes  are  being 
wasted  for  this  purpose  when  civilians  can- 
not get  necessary  supplies,  and  demanded 
that  American  fighting  men  be  given  prefer- 
ence if  such  traveling  and  parties  are  to  be 
continued. 

His  telegram  to  the  War  Department  asked : 
"What  do  you  mean  by  parading  around, 
finely  outfitting,  especially  entytaining  and 
hauling  in  Army  trucks  to  Cleveland.  Toledo, 
and  other  northern  Ohio  cities  Italian  prison- 
ers from  Camp  Perry  and  calling  them  United 
BUtes  soldiers?" 

rr'S  CALLEO  OMMTTATlOlf 

"Your  oflioers  are  advertUlng  It  at  orlenta- 
tion  for  the  Italians,  What  do  you  mean  by 
forcing  these  prisoners  of  war  on  the  people 
M  heroes,  those  who  kUlMl  our  boys  in  Africa, 
BteUy,  and  luly?"  ^     ^    ^. 

He  asserted  this  "specUl  honor  treatment 
is  a  mockery  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  and 
an  insult  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
gave  their  sons  in  the  war." 

"The  War  Department  is  not  authorized  to 
use  our  boys  as  cannon  fodder  for  the  enemy 
and  then  entertain  and  make  heroes  of  the 
killers,"  he  said. 

WaicHKL  told  the  Tribune  that  many  of  the 
prisoners  wUl  be  hauled  17  mUes  in  Army 
trucks  tomorrow  to  Sandusky. 

UBOE  WILCOMK  BT  ICATOtS 

The  Army,  he  said,  has  been  asking  Ohio 
mayors  to  welcome  the  prisoners,  give  them 
the  flgiu-ative  key  to  the  city  and  preside 
at  civic  dinners  in  their  honor.  Wdchd. 
predicted  that  the  prisoners  would  get  no 
key  to  the  city  from  Sandusky's  mayor, 
James  Higgins. 


Asked  how  the  prisoners  are  guarded,  Rep- 
resenutive  Wochxl  replied: 

"They  arent  guarded  at  all.  They're  in 
charge  of  Italian  officers." 

On  their  excursions,  he  said,  the  prison- 
ers are  even  given  the  run  of  amusement 
parks. 

WKTCH3L,  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1.  saW 
Ohio  citizens  are  becoming  mcensed  at  the 
pampering  of  prisoners. 

The  Fremont  (Ohio)  American  Legion  Post, 
WncHEL  said,  recently  passed  a  resolution 
condemning  the  entertainment  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  post  later  presented  its  resolu- 
tion for  adoption  by  the  northern  Ohio  dis- 
trict Legion  convention 

Learning  of  this,  he  said,  an  Army  public- 
relations  captain  from  the  neighboring  Erie, 
Pa..  Army  proving  ground,  burst  in  on  flae 
Legionnaires  and  lectured  them  against  an 
expression  of  opinion.  The  Legion,  Wkichil 
said,  backed  down  and  tabled  the  resolution. 

EEVIFWXD  BT  tTNTTED  STATES  COLONEL 

On  May  7  the  Army  announced  Italian 
prisoners  would  be  permitted  to  volunteer 
for  certain  noncombatant  military  service 
for  the  United  States. 

The  war  prisoners  at  Camp  Perry  have  been 
formed  into  service  units  which  are  used  for 
labor  detail  at  Camp  Perry,  at  Erie  proving 
grounds,  and  northern  Indiana  military  sites. 
The  men  wear  class  B  American  Army  uni- 
forms distinguished  only  by  a  green  left- 
shoulder  brassard  bearing  the  word  "Italy." 

The  1,600  lUllans  of  these  service  uults 
recently  were  reviewed  by  Col.  Harold  D 
Woolley,  Camp  Perry  commander. 


France 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o# 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted  to  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  R«cohd.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
that,  as  a  loyal  American  of  French 
descent.  I  have  addressed  you  numerous 
times  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  opinion  that.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  Insufficient  attention  was  being 
given  to  the  great  Republic  of  France. 
It  Is  true  that  France  had  fallen  early 
In  the  war  as  a  result  of  her  betrayal  by 
her  political  and  military  leaders,  but  I 
prophesied  that  this  great  nation  would 
rise  again  in  all  of  her  splendor  and  do 
her  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
would  redeem  her  honor. 

I  stated  that  in  my  humble  opinion 
It  was  strange  that  no  mention  was 
being  made  of  the  part  that  France 
would  play  in  the  peace,  and  that  I  won- 
dered that  a  nation  so  great  with  pos- 
sessions all  over  the  world  was  never 
mentioned  as  having  a  part  with  the 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and 
China  at  the  peace  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  inserted  in  the 
RccoRO  numerous  articles  in  this  regard, 
and  on  the  subject  of  France,  and  I  am 


taking  the  liberty  to  list  the  same  as 
follows: 

Insertions  in  the  Congressional  Record  by 
Repreaentttive  Henry  D.  Lareade,  Jr^  ra 
France 


Date 

Pane 

gept.  2%  IMS 

A-t3t3 

Feb.   1-,H>*4 

A-M7 

Mar.  10, 1M4 
Apr.  24. 1V44 
M»y  12.1V44 
May  16.IV44 
jvam    7. 1M4 

A-131S 

A-a«s 

A-»l« 
A-VJ9 
A-3U78 

Aug.  24.  Wi 

A-«04C 

Title 


No  Ovrniieht— Rooaevrh  and 

D«OsalW. 
Roosevelt  Renews  Pramlss  to 

FrMFraaeh. 
Franop. 

What  About  FrantrT 
The  FlehtinK  Frpadi. 
Frrnch  I'boMin. 
Lafajretle,     We    Ar»    Hen>— 

Tbe  Liberatka  of  Paris. 


I  am  glad  to  say  that  events  have  borne 
out  my  great  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
French  Nation  and  its  people,  and  I  am 
certain  that  full  recognition  will  be  given 
that  nation  In  all  matters  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  further  include  in  these  re- 
marks a  copy  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  23, 
1944,  in  regard  to  France,  as  follows: 

THST  OBDC8  SOME  THINGS  PEITTT  WELL  Of 
f«ANCB 

Millions  of  people  who  have  been  wallow- 
ing around  in  search  of  what  the  war  was 
about  suddenly  find  everything  quite  dear. 
Disappointments  will  arise  and  cyniclam 
come  in  to  solace  the  disappointed,  but  the 
liberation  of  Prance  and  the  release  of  Paris 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Germans  repreeent 
one  solid  accomplUhment  In  which  all  can 
rejoice. 

All  over  the  world  men  have  been  fighting 
their  would-be  conquerors,  and  it  is  not  to 
slight  the  cause  of  tirave  men  anywlMre  to 
say  that  In  this  country  the  brutal  daad 
weight  of  Fascist  conquest  has  been  most 
poignantly  represented  by  the  binding  and 
gagging  of  Prance.  Americans  have  all  sorts 
of  Ideas  about  France.  She  represenU,  all  at 
the  same  time,  gaiety,  scholarship,  beauty, 
epicureanism,  political  inetabUity.  antiptirl- 
tanUm.  and  exquUite  taste.  But  whether 
our  experience  of  Prance  constats  in  study  at 
the  Sorbonne  or  U  limited  to  colloquies  with 
Paris  taxi  drivers  or  chapters  in  a  school 
hlftory.  we  all  agree  on  one  thing,  and  that 
la  that  Prance  has  a  peculiar  and  indissoluble 
afsociatton  with  liberty.  "Who  eaa  brtp  lov- 
ing the  land  that  uught  us  M6  waya  to  dtm» 
eggs?"  asked  Thomas  Moore  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  answer  ta  still. 
"Hobody," 

The  future  of  Prance  and  the  precise  man- 
ner In  which  Prsnce  and  her  possessions  will 
fit  into  the  new  world  order  are  not  dlsctissed 
here.  When  evento  move  a  little  Uas  rapidly 
than  now,  the  picture  of  the  political  future 
will  be  clearer.  Thta  U  a  point  In  hUtory  for 
a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  In  Prance 
and  everywhere  else  who  refused  to  admit 
that  they  were  beaten.  We  saw  that  spirit  in 
London  in  11)40,  a  time  when  some  of  our 
most  experienced  experts  were  explaining 
that  England  would  soon  be  subdued  and 
that  the  best  thing  the  English  could  do 
waa  fix  up  a  deal  with  the  Germans,  and  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  would  t)e  to  stay  in  the 
cellar  and  hope  for  the  best.  But  England 
endured,  and  not  only  endured  but.  with  our 
help,  girded  herself  for  the  eventual  offen- 
sive. Prance  has  also  endured,  although  un- 
tu  recent  months  she  has  been  barred  troak 
effective  help  from  the  ouuide. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  at  tWs  fluid 
moment  ta  that  the  civUised  and  democratic 


r- 


V. 
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>  its  salvBtkm  to  men  wbo  wooldnt 
gtv*  up.  wbo  fought  tbe  good  fight  because 
ttMj  bad  kept  tbe  faith.  Wben  tbe  transl- 
!!■■  to  ealmer,  nxire  eOclenx,  aod  leM  pa»> 
MOWrte  leadef  haa  been  made,  tbe  debt  to 
the  freedom-Intoxicated  men  wbo  oooMnt 
be  beaten,  and  who  wotildnt  fix  thlnga  np 
In  the  back  room,  must  not  be  forgottm. 


Address  of  H«ii.  Jvbn  J. 
Sparioua,  of  AUha—,  at  FUreace 
State  Teadkars  GiUcf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  tijtaAMA 
m  THB  HOUSK  OfP  BBPBSBBRTA'IIVBB 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Ifr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkx>b».  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
delivered  by  me  on  August  18. 1944: 

Or.  tUUw.  membere  of  tha  faculty,  mem- 
ban  o<  th»  graduatlnc  elaas.  ladlee  and  gen> 


I  aa  IWDUtad  to  bava  tba  opportuiuty  at 
vltk  you  OB  ttote  oosMioa  and  ot  ad- 
■lyaell  partiouiarly  to  you  mva- 
I  fratfuattng  elaae  ae  we  bid  fou 
■lo  a  woiid  latoaflBf  UMliff  iHi> 
if  fraai  aad  poariMy  daapiMM  atiiMai 
aai  airottM  and  Ut%m  a  world  ilMtfgai  wttk 
^narutoM  UDpatUmM  and  C|Ufatlotilaf  imi« 


wWtm 


mm  It  •««•# 


011  1^^  §UtM  ■MM<  HMM  Md  immmim 

itmm   A»  m  Imium  imiii  w§  m  m§ 
•  pur,  frnlmmt  |mm  Iran  m 


It  la  DO' 


Htm,   Wa  aU 
IMII  ho 

. raw  10 

— .. to  praaara  Urn  m»  pmMmm 

«M4  MM  9t»  end  wUl  bi  Ing, 

■iMat  af  war  iMa  bOMi  paa*.    TIm 
al  wmm  Moy  ba  as  gMot.    It  la 
aad  moat   be 
with  eare  and  with  aoara«e. 
Ttm  wtwle   world  ha*  to  be  reoomSnictad. 

w  that  artae  In  tbe 
to  peaee  maka  that  Job  of 
a  BsNulean  taak  War  work- 
i  vtu  bo  ttarovn  into  unemployment  by  tbe 
aklUtoaa.  B««\irBlag  eerrleemen  wlU  «veU 
tbe  total  fl<  nnwnpioyad  and  intensify  tbe 
need  for  apaady  oonverann  and  adjoataacnt. 
liimona  of  perama  will  find  tbemadvea  dla- 
kteatad  by  tha  tennlnatVm  of  strictly  war 
iMrfc.  Sciwola  and  eoUe«es  will  be  confronted 
Vltb  tbe  problem  of  coovertlng  and  adjuat- 
iBf  tbatr  proi^ama  ao  aa  to  prorlde  ac- 
oalerated  tratninc  for  mUltona  wbo  bare  been 
««t  c<  acbool  for  tba  years  of  tbe  war.  A  ter- 
rtfte  notitwial  debt  anil  be  a  eonatant  threat 
*o  our  aocaomlf  atatalbty.  Baeopvaralon.  n- 
•■^loyaaaBt.  fcedveatioBi.  raioeatlan — tbeae 
ao*  tat  a  low  otf  the  problcma  that  will  call 
iBuaaUtfwaareto  maintain 
aad  poUtloal  aqullSbrtnm  dur- 
tnc  tbaaa  trytef  ttaaa  that  lie  juat  ahead. 

I^Hb  Job  a<  roeonatnietinK  and  readjost- 
bK  tba  wortd  canwnt  ba  done  abnply  by 
nafaUra  action.  It  wUl  not  be  done  if  wa 
poaalve.    It  calls  for  poeiuve  aaion. 


It  ealla  Dor  tbe  very  I  lat  of  leadersblp.    It 

calla  for  clear  t.htnlftng.  3ooI  deliberatioo,  and 
declatve  action.  To  aol< «  these  problema  will 
require  tbe  partlctpatl(  m  of  our  whole  dt- 
iaanahlp,  thinking  and  actlikg  In  Ita  capacity 
aa  Indlriduala  and  in  Ita  organised  group 
capacity  as  a  governmcDt. 

There  are  two  extrime  viewa  regarding 
the  proper  approach  la  theae  and  similar 
problema.  Tbe  one  vie  v  decriea  government 
partlclpatloii  and  appa  «ntly  woxild  leave  it 
an  to  tbe  individual.  '  "he  other  would  look 
to  tbe  government  for  a  \  leadership  and  con- 
trol. Both  views  are  e*  lually  bad.  The  one 
would  lead  to  chaos;  tie  other  to  totalitar- 
ianism. We  want  neltl  er  and  we  need  have 
neither. 

The  proper  view,  aa  I  see  it.  la  to  look 
upon  the  Federal  Oovei  nment  for  what  It  Is 
Intended  under  the  Coi  etitutlon — an  agency 
of  the  people  to  obtain  in  an  organized  way 
benefits  for  the  people  is  a  whole  that  could 
never  be  had  if  we  ac  ed  as  individual  cit- 
izens or  even  aa  IndlvU  ual  Statea. 

In  recent  years  ther  s  has  been  ao  much 
critldam  of  the  Federal  3ovenunent  and  such 
loose  talk  of  Federal  bi  ireaucracy  that  often 
I  fear  our  view  may  iMoome  warped.  Many 
are  tbe  words  that  ha  re  been  written  and 
spoken  against  the  bureaucrats.  It  la  not 
my  purpoae  to  defend  the  bureaucrata.  In 
fact.  I  do  not  know  JiMt  wbo  they  are.  Tbe 
term  bureaucrat  haa  be  »me  with  many  peo- 
ple one  of  derision  and  yet  It  la  highly  am- 
btffuoua  In  Its  meanlm  .  Hundreds  of  your 
friends  and  nelfhbora  a  re  Oovenuaaat  work* 
m%.  Are  they  bureau  arau?  toaMoaa  baa 
said  that  a  buraaucrit  la  a  OovamoMat 
worker  whom  you  do  oot  Ilka  doing  a  Job 
you  do  not  want  dona,  to  long  as  he  suits 
you  he  Is  A  public  aen  ant.  I  do  not  speak 
(Of  the  biireaucrata,  but  I  do  think  II  lai- 
boftaht  tbat  lit  tba  tb  nking  (rf  rrur  paofrta, 
MMfMaial  OovemirMN  (  be  aaoeptsd  in  ita 

nZSf  MMla  aft  bagi  mibf  Ui  ifilnli  nf  ifia 
PMorai  OtfiMiwiH  a  **m^h\h%  MfNifaM 
aH4l  aMTl  Iran  Hit  t  »«la<  It  i«  tuA;  II 
inm  Ht  «f  Ha  jpowa^i  (wm  Ma  fMoipia  sh/I 
nmm  a»  alt  immi  a  i|it«  la  «oNtf(4  a«*4 

tba  rtabts  or  tba  pMfia  OTtaa,  It  la  <ssarHiart 
as  ir  It  war*  a  wnwitar  i1Mal»  ma  psajHa  ara- 

•tstf  baa  aaae  wb^te  ft  lav  had  l^is  ^1  ^mmm 
IMI,  MaMNsf  aavM  fa  rbrtbar  fPMi  Ma 
tniM.  Oun  la  a  rapra  sautiva  gofsmaiSHi, 
It  la  a  tDvernoMnt  po  tUlarly  raaponsfva  to 


the  will  of  the  people 
lava  and  oot  of  men 


It  Is  a  fovarement  oT 
Those  who  make  the 


laws  uadar  the  Oonati  atlon  are  elected  by 
the  people  and  oniet  r  turn  regularly  to  re> 
port  to  the  people  am    to  ask  for  approval 
of  their  course  of  actio  >. 
Any  change  in  Oovimment  can  be  only 


by  vote  of  the  people. 


of  any  overthrow  of  o  ir  Government  or  of 
any  drastic  change  in  t  so  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  have  free  electl  jns  as  provided  under 
the  Constitution.  Sver  r  persoo  is  a  sovereign 
in  the  ballot  box.  Wa 
In  this  country. 

From   time  to  time, 


may  warrant  changes 


The  Constitution  provides  a  way  for  such 
rhanya  to  be  made.  Itius  giving  flexibility 
whenever  it  may  be  nee  led.  In  the  course  of 
our  history  as  a  Nation ,  our  people  have  ex- 
ercised the  right  to  maf  e  more  than  20  sixh 
cbangea. 

Pertiapa  aome  of  the  present  outcry  against 
Government  arlaea  fron  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  wartime.  Thue  is  much  talk  of 
powers  kjst  by  the  peop  e  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
OTunent.  It  siay  be  t  lere  Ims  been  uitdue 
ancroaebment  in  tha  y  sara  prior  to  tha  war 
aad  I  do  not  condone  <ny  such  action.  But 
aa  often  the  argximents  i  ire  baaed  upon  powers 


There  is  no  danger 


have  no  "Ja"  ballots 


changing  conditions 
In   our   Government. 


Invoked  In  the  proeecutlon  of  thla  war.  One 
of  the  grant  of  powers  In  the  Constitution 
that  makes  our  Government  strong  and  good 
is  that  of  special  war  powers.  Those  powers 
have  been  invoked  in  the  present  war.  They 
are  necessary  If  we  are  to  wage  war  with  all 
of  our  strength  and  with  an  of  our  reaourcea 
pledged  to  the  winning  of  that  war.  When 
the  war  is  finished  and  we  are  back  to  our 
normal  peacetime  ways,  those  powers  revert 
back  to  tbe  people  and  to  the  States.  It  Is 
not  fair  in  attacking  the  present  exercise  of 
Federal  powers  to  base  the  criticism  on  those 
purely  war  powers  temporarily  being  used  as 
provided  under  the  Constitution. 

Some  make  much  of  the  nearly  3.00O.0O0 
persona  now  on  tbe  Federal  pay  roU.  over- 
looking that  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
are  employed  directly  In  the  making  of  war — 
working  In  araenala,  running  alrflelda, 
searching  all  parts  of  the  world  for  needed 
war  materials,  and  doing  a  thoasond  other 
different  war  jobs.  When  war  la  ov«,  these 
will  go  back  to  non-Government  work,  leav- 
ing the*  one- third  who  are  reg\ilar  peacetime 
Government  workers,  less  than  a  million  In 
number.  What  wfll  these  be  doing?  They 
win  be  building  the  Natchez  Trace,  operating 
the  locks  and  power  houses  up  and  down 
the  Tennessee  River,  operating  jrour  post- 
offlces.  delivering  your  mail,  and  working 
rural  routes  and  doing  similar  work  in  other 
communities  all  over  the  United  Statea. 
Thousands  of  them  will  be  manning  tlie 
veteraaa'  iMwpltals  and  looking  aftar  tbe  wel- 
fare of  our  returned 

Oovamment  today  la  a 
tten.    As  soeiaty  grows  aiors 
ammaiit  baooaMs  mors  aaoaa 

Intimata  OovamflMSl  MMilaai  is  raipiifad  a 
wa  afa  M  aa|ay  thosa  feaaaila  Oovsrmnabt 
la  td  IMf  ua  obtain  gongtrfatldn  af  Mila 
iiMl  nin^r  t)tttnt»t  raw  mm,  leaMit  nMwnif. 
T  y,  A.,  nifal  alaairliaatfofi,  fffWatlan  of 
itilafMaia  iaallnp,  aiMl  Af  Mf  ^mnmm 
tmltm  raHMlfit  a#  ifMl»,  9tmmm—  biih 


£-£:: 


pWOnpi  naffaRgi  awl  pfatdPftPii  ai  avf  t/aaa 
lawas  ail  ftrar  tiia  wwrtwt    ^^999  aiNi  laafiir 


by  Ma 


arMNabt  in  Ka  wmm  mi  wntim  feaMM 
»tmi4  al  M  aa  it  M  aura  soaiatMMf  aatrl 
Irani  m  iasMbf  ta  dofwar  us  but  witb  Ma 
aa»r-ffasaa|  raallaatian  Mac  it  u  our  aor* 
fwH  aai  Nol  aar  Maatar,  tbat  aa  ani  aa 
ataaa.  sasraMag  aar  Mvaralf  nty  iiMaii 

Tbara  Is  anotbar  group  wiuaa  tfi . 

we  must  cemlMU.  Tbay  are  tluiae  wba  _^ 
lleve  and  preach  tbat  for  the  individual  op- 
porttmlty  la  no  more.  They  still  live  In  the 
day  when  the  only  frontier  known  waa  phys- 
ical. It  consisted  of  a  great  expanse  wast 
ward  where  new  lands  were  to  b«  found. 
When  that  frontier  became  cloaad  thay 
thought  pioneering  waa  at  an  end.  They 
cannot  see  the  present-day  frontiers  In  med- 
icine. In  engineering.  In  science,  in  industry. 
In  agriculture,  in  civic  and  social  betterment. 
In  America  today,  as  perliape  nowtiere  else 
In  the  world.  oppcMtunlty  beckons  to  every 
man  and  to  evwy  woman,  to  every  boy  anrf 
to  every  girl. 

We  Itava  always  had  with  us  those  who 
would  saU  Anoerlca  sliort — and  probably 
some  of  them  wlU  always  be  with  us.  Tluit 
such  a  viewpoint  is  wrong  should  have  been 
demonstrated  sufficiently  for  all  of  us  over 
the  past  several  years.  We  can  well  remember 
just  a  few  years  back  when  many  were  say- 
ing that  America  had  lost  Its  pioneer  spir- 
it— had  gone  soft.  Those  same  poople  wailed 
long  and  loud  about  the  Irre^Mnalblllty  of 
our  boys  and  glrla.  Tbat  America  which  was 
believed  to  have  gone  soft,  when  put  to  a 
test,  did  a  Job  of  producing  food  and  feed, 
mtinltions  and  supplies,  planes,  tanks,  guns. 
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ships,  and  aU  things  tbat  go  toward  making 
war  In  defense  of  Its  iMmas  and  institutions 
imsqualed  by  any  other  ration  in  aU  tbe 
world  and  in  all  history.  Ttioae  boys  who 
were  charged  with  trrs^KwalbUlty  are  today 
flying  Liberators  and  Fortraaaea  and  Super- 
forts  and  flghteea.  They  are  fighting  m  tanks 
and  in  the  fox  holes  on  every  war  front  and 
are  carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy  wherever 
he  can  be  found,  on  the  sea  and  under  the 
sea.  Everywhere  they  have  demonstrated  a 
coolness  and  a  courage  unsurpassed  by  flgiit- 
Ing  men  of  any  age.  Those  girls  who  many 
said  wen  "going  to  the  devil"  with  tbe  boya 
are  working  In  war  plants  making  explosives, 
driving  rivets,  building  planes,  and  are  doing 
a  thousand  other  war  jobs;  they  are  working 
long  hours  in  offices;  they  are  the  WAC's.  the 
WAVXS,  the  SPARS,  the  Marine  Reserves; 
they  are  the  nurses  landing  on  our  Invasion 
beaches  with  otu:  men.  caring  for  the  wounded 
right  up  at  the  front  under  shell  fire  from 
enemy  guns.  They  have  shown  courage  and 
endurance  equal  to  tbat  of  our  boys.  When 
we  pause  to  think  what  our  people  have  done 
both  on  the  war  front  and  on  tbe  home  front 
we  must  be  evermore  and  more  proud  to  be 
an  American.  Surely  we  shall  never  again  be 
guilty  of  selling  America  short. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  Usk  and  the  greateat 
opportunity  confronting  ua  today  la  that  of 
leading  the  natlona  of  the  world  toward  a 
world  organization  to  Insure  a  lasting  peace. 
Tliat  opportxmity  may  have  been  ours  oooe 
l>afore.  If  so,  we  failed  miserably  to  embrace 
it.    We  must  not  fell  this  time. 

Boms  among  us  atlll  adbsre  to  the  im- 
poaslbls  theory  that  wa  can  live  unto  our- 
sdvat  aad  let  the  rest  of  tha  world  go  by 
Tbay  would  bury  tbsir  heads  in  tbe  saad  aad 
allbf  to  tba  disoradltad  and  tinrsallstls  view 
that  tha  twa  frtat  oatam  •aparsting  us  from 
oih«r  worlds  fits  ta  us  a  MM>c}Mr  type  of 
pfMdilMk  Ollf  t  lt%aai#«ltsf  plaaatMM 
«•  Wig!  mt  al  Mdia  as^sns  ih  a  IMT 

■^■Wi   vne    irramsitBBV  wwwwrVHvwe    !■■■■■ 
■M^^Hauss  daa^^H^M  aad  ^asf^si^a  ba  aiw 

MM^iimM    ' i.'ZJ~  ^ — A ^    M^.    -u    UmtM 

■■iiviHa  vawsw  ■■▼v.  wwwwvw  pw   ■§■   vtit^ 


lititMi  I 

■W  VwraVf   ww  Wtm^  W  wW  Vfniv  fIVTw  ^WwPalWf^ 

msiM  iM  jgii^  AAMitUtf      Wm  aaM  

Hta  Id  MNMtvaf  WIM  •  MMf  « I 
aMi  wtU9  wmwm^  WW  ww  wmm  w 
tiHaufbatti  Ma  warM  Mir  fet  tfiMf  mmI 
Mlnklnf ,   W«  Irtai  Mai  war  WlttfMi  a 

2^  www  wWt^w  P0V  VW9  rw  IW^VWR'  IW^^B^Wr  W  aV 
I  briMi  or  diaaaiar,   iMNlf,  wa  laall  a 


Efa  way  to  it  again,  Ifaili  Moia  4a  wa 
ria  bailafa  Mat  aaHaaa  aM  Mas 
in  paaair  aaali  aaa  iwainiaining  a 
Ita  aavaraigbty  lor  tba  gaod  of  Its  psopi^-^ 
aaHaaa  bound  togsthar  by  aa  sgraeoMot  to 
saa  tbat  war  sImII  Im  no  more.  Ws  must  tiavs 
an  mtaraatlonal  tribunal  of  aome  kind  with 
power  to  try  diapntss  iMtwaen  nations  and  to 
render  daelaiona  enforeeable.  if  need  be, 
through  aooM  kind  of  armed  might. 

Such  an  organization  cannot  be  expected 
to  come  Into  perfection  all  at  once.  It  wiU 
require  time  to  develop  only  after  tiruch  ex- 
perimentation, after  repeated  trial  and  error. 
In  this  we  shoukl  not  be  discouraged.  Our 
own  form  of  government  did  not  come  over- 
night. Our  Constitution  was  the  outgrowth 
of  centurlea  of  atruggle  by  tbe  people  agalnat 
tyranny.  As  forerunners,  our  Constitution 
tiad  the  Magna  Carta,  tbe  Mayflower  Com- 
pact, the  Boston  Tea  Party,  tbe  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. Even  with  all  of  this  preparatory  work, 
the  Constlttrtlon  by  the  action  of  tbe  people 
has  oonttnned  to  develop  with  more  than 
a  aocre  of  amendments  being  added  through 
the  years.  We  must  not  be  discouraged, 
therefore,  tri  an  early  Imperf ectloo  in  inter- 
national cooperation. 

I  mention  these  things  as  some  of  the  graat 
problems  iwfare  us  now  and  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, because  I  know  tbat  much  of  the  tbink- 
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tag  «f  our  paopto  will  be  shaped  in  the  eom- 
ing  years  by  you  gtaduatoi  of  tonight.  As 
teachers  and  leaders  in  oommunltlea  widely 
acattered  throughout  our  country,  your  in- 
fluence in  developing  atralgbt.  clear.  oont»- 
geoua  thinking  is  perhaps  more  than  you 
realize.  Much  of  tbe  success  or  failure  of  the 
future  years  Ilea  In  your  hands.  Tbat  future 
from  here  looks  troublesome,  and  yet  it  is 
challenging. 

On  tbe  dead  body  of  an  AiMtrallan  sakUer 
In  the  present  war  waa  found  thla  fraassant 
of  a  prophetic  poem: 

"Te  that  have  faith  to  look  with  feanaos  eyea 
Beyond  the  tragedy  of  a  world  at  atrtfe, 
And  know  that  out  of  death  and  night  shall 

rise 
The  dawn  of  ampler  life: 
Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rends  the  lieart. 
That  god  has  given  you  tbe  priceless  dower 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  yotnr 

part 
In  Freedom's  crowning  liour. 
That  you  may  teU  your  sons  wiw  see  Um 

ll«^t 
High    In    the    heavana — tbelr    Iwrltage    to 

take— 
T  aaw  tbe  powara  of  darfcneaa  take  their 

flight; 
I  aaw  the  morning  break  r* 

To  ua  aU.  if  ws  oan  as  a  people  think 
clearly,  act  cotiragsously,  and  live  wisely. 
may  be  given  the  great  opjxua unity  of  seeing 
the  powers  of  darkneaa  take  their  flight.  To 
us  all  may  be  given  the  opporttmlty  of  aee- 
ing  the  new  asoming  break. 


Dtwty  •!  Dag  Miini 

XXTINIlOlf  or  mMAUM 
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Iff  TRi  MOW  Of  MMMWrf ATIVW 

inWnwwU^i  WWfwWwIWWT  9§t  iWWW 
■sr>    wMMvaiM'      ass*    wp^Mswf    wivwwr 

iMva  to  wiuwn4  mf  fMNtrlHi  in  Um  KM* 
Ota,  I  inwUt4w  Urn  Miwwitm  adHdrtal  tot 
C  U,  Plpar.  adlt^or  o(  (ha  Council  Ituff 
Nonpareil; 


(By  A.  M.  Ptpar,  editor) 

It  so  happanad  tbat  I  bad  aa  opportunity 
to  attend  Governor  Dswey'a  oonfsranea  with 
agrlcultxiral  leaders  at  Das  Moines  Monday. 
Anyone  wlio  thinks  tb»  conferences  the 
Republican  candidate  holds  with  various 
groups  are  Just  perfunctory  affairs,  has  an- 
other gueaa  coming. 

Devrey  Is  absolutely  sincere  in  hla  ueelre 
to  get  tbe  viewa  of  farm,  buainess  and  labor 
leaders.  He  did  oaaaparatlvaly  little  talking 
at  the  farm  conference.  Instead,  by  a  series 
of  Intelligent  and  weU-directed  questions,  ha 
got  the  other  fellows  to  talk  about  the  pr01>- 
lems  of  midwest  agriculture  in  tbe  post-arar 
period. 

He  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  problems  of 
New  York  and  Atlantic  Coast  famscs.  ba 
said,  but  he  realized  that  the  situation  out 
here  Is  entirely  different,  and  in  many  ways 
just  tbe  opposite  from  what  it  la  in  tiM 
■astern  States. 

Insofar  as  bis  own  farming  operations  sra 
eonoemad,  Dewey  made  it  clear  tbat  lia 
doean't  pretend  to  be  a  practical  farmer.  BO 
employs  a  manager  to  opsrate  tils  dairy  farm 
at  PawUag  but  ba  kaaps  eloos  tab  on  what 


Is  going  on.  Par  example,  be  remaikad.  that 
he  had  just  tUred  a  man  to  do  ordinary  work 
on  the  farm  at  a  wage  of  a40  a  week.  Thla 
he  aald  ia  ssueb  more  than  farm  vorkaca 
received  in  New  York  iMfore  tbe  war.  but  in 
order  to  procure  good  help  It  Is  now  nseaa 
sary  to  pay  wagas  that  were  tmheard  of  a 
few  yeara  ago.  Ha  waa  poidtiva  tbat  farm 
wagva  would  not  rctom  Wo  prewar  levela. 

Oovaraor  Dtwey  waa  In  fuU  agreement 
with  Iowa  farm  leados  that  farm  prleaa  arill 
have  to  be  supported  in  tba  post-war  ara. 
Ha  la  not  quite  certain  of  tba  bast  way  to  do 
it.  Tbat  waa  one  of  tba  fsaaoaa  be  wanted 
to  asset  with  the  men  wlw  know  what  Iowa 
farmers  ara  thinking.  Tbe  MeMary-Haugen 
plan  was  menttosisd  ssvaral  tloMa  in  tbe  eoa- 
f«wnoe.  It  would  make  poaaltala  the  eaport 
of  agricultural  surpluses  at  redttoed  prioas 
while  retaining  parity  prices  at  home. 

There  was  eonatrterabie  discussion  of  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans  on  farm  commodi- 
ties, with  particular  reference  to  eom  loana 
in  Iowa.  Some  of  those  present 
that  aome  better  plan  might  be 

I  took  tbe  Uberty  of  interjecting  a 
to  tba  aflaet  tbat  if  Dnmf  ahouid  by  any 
chance  come  out  sgaiast  com  loans,  he  would 
not  carry  Iowa.  Be  looked  around  the  room 
and  apparency  read  oonflrmation  In  tbe 
faces  of  those  present,  for  lie  obaerved  that 
to  be  the  one  point  on  which  every- 


body araa 

I  faal  SUPS  tbat  Dewey  Is  thoroughly 
vincad  that  com  loans  are  nscssssry  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  aad  will  support  tham 
to  whatever  eatant  la  neeaasary  to  prevent 
a  alump  in  the  price  of  oom. 

Tba  Maw  York  Oovarnor  loalM  aaan  the 
faraMTs  aa  tbs  mast  staMs  alsaiani  la  aur 
poputatloa.  Ma  bsltavM  tbat  tba  prMsrva- 
tioo  of  aar  rrasdom  dawsads  oa  Ms  stabWIf 
of  sgriottltufa.  Par  Mis  raasaa  ba  la  lar 
tba  faaMly<aiai 
la 
ii'rfi  tmn 


U  Dawav 

of  th«  NhM« 


W9  wWI  bPP  WW  W  VMM  W  ^WW  9W 


attended 

feranoe  Inriudad  Allaa  B.  KUaa.  psaatdaat 

of  tbs  Farm  Bureau;  Donald  VaaVlaet,  prea- 

ident  of  the  IbriafS  Union.  Balpb  anUth. 

maater  of  the  Orange;  Howard  Bill,  vice  praa- 

Ident  of  tba  Bsxm  Bureau:   Anton 

a  director  of  tha  Fannara  Union. 

Otbera    present    warn   Ooesna 
iooper,  liaut.  Gov.  Bobart  Blaa. 
retary  of  ^rlouiture.  Hairy  Ltim. 
resentatlve  Ooflcrd   Hope,  of 
will  probably  ba  tbe  ebalraasn  of 
Oommlttas  on  Agrlcultara  In  tbe  nest  Ooa- 
gress. 

Governor  Dewey  qient  over  an  hour  with 
tha  tana  group.  Be  alao  eeoissrad  arttb 
representatives  of  labor.  ta«ntnea.  tadtistry. 
new^>apcr  editors  and  pul>Uahera.  r 
commltteonen.  and  other  gronpa. 

He  was  at  it  jast  about  erery  mbrats 
tbe  time  he  arrived  In 
lUs  timin  left  at  d  p.  m. 

Dssplta  bis  atasaaous  sebedule.  iae  doeant 
loabtlzad.  I  raaaasfesd  te  bbn  tbat  be  tooked 
better  than  ba  did  at  St.  Uoula.  Tin  not 
working  nntU  t  o'clock  tn 
hla  reply. 


I 


n 


I 
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I 
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Tkc  Late  President  MaBocl  Qaexoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  E.  THOMASON 


IN  THB  HOX7SB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  El  Paso  Her- 
ald-Post accurately  expresses  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  my  home  city  for  the 
high  regard  In  which  they  held  the  late 
President  Quezon.  He  was  a  great  man 
who  rendered  outstanding  service  to  the 
people  of  his  own  country,  and  likewise 
to  liberty- loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  was  one  of  the  American  con- 
gressional delegation  who  attended  his 
inauguration  in  Manila  in  October  1935. 
I  shall  always  remember  that  great  oc- 
casion and  I  followed  his  career  with  in- 
terest until  his  untimely  end. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  the  high  and 
deserved  tribute  that  my  home-town 
paper  pays  to  my  ffiend  Hon.  Joaquin 
Miguel  Ellzalde.  until  recently  Resident 
Commisaloner  of  the  Philippines.  To  his 
many  friends  in  this  body,  he  is  affec- 
tionately known  as  Mike.  He  left  a 
line  record  here  and  will  be  greatly 
mined.  He  was  always  on  the  alert  for 
the  best  Interests  of  his  people.  I  am 
sure  we  all  wish  him  happiness  and  suc- 
cess wherever  his  duties  may  call  him. 

(Prom  the  Kl  Paao  Herald-Post  of  August  21, 
1941 1 

Tusaday  was  the  sixty-third  birthday  of 
one  of  the  mcst  interesting  leaders  In  the 
history  of  our  times.  He  is  Manuel  Quezon — 
nicknamed  "Casey."  The  occasion  was  fea- 
tured by  an  exchange  of  radio  coiirtesles  be- 
tween him  and  Vice  President  Wallacs 

Queaon  has  Just  been  nominated  once 
men  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth.  The  Manila  ceremony  was 
dramatic  In  many  ways — as  It  relates  to  the 
vital  position  of  the  Philippines  In  the  Japa- 
nese crlslB.  as  the  Islands  thereby  relate  to 
the  whole  war  situation,  and  as  to  Queaon 
personally. 

Bis  strength  Is  of  the  spirit,  not  the  body. 
For  years  he  has  fought  tuberculosis. 

Accepting  the  renomlnation.  he  sat  while 
he  actdressed  the  Assembly.  He  frequently 
was  Interrupted,  the  dispatches  tell,  by  a 
racking  cough.  That  might  be  alarming  to 
hts  vast  number  of  friends  If  It  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  he  has  proved  throughout  so 
many  years  that,  after  all.  he  has  this  par- 
ticular enemy  always  under  control. 

Not  so  long  after  he  fought  with  Aguinaldo 
and  then  came  Into  prominence  and  power, 
the  plague  hit  him.  As  a  lawyer,  then  as  a 
member  of  the  Philippine  Assembly,  then  as 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  t7nlted  Statw,  health  has 
always  been  personal  problem  number  one 
with  him,  amidst  the  host  of  professional 
problems  that  continually  crowd  in.  Never 
has  there  been  a  braver  battle. 

Over  the  years  of  his  public  service.  Philip- 
pine Independence  has  been  the  issue.  An 
egg-walking  Job  for  Queaon.  answering  as 
he  had  to  the  urge  of  hts  people  to  be  free 
and  at  the  same  time  the  practicalities  of  not 
assuming  Independence  too  soon. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Independence  Is  sub- 
merged. War  has  so  decreed.  So  Quezon 
■ays:  "Independence  Is  no  longer  In  the 
bands  of  the  Fillplnoe.  It  is  In  the  hands 
vt  Ood.    It  U  not  being  dlacuased  in  legls- 


Am  erica 


latlve  chambers.    It 
Atlantic,   on    the    fie 
munitions  factories 

"If  democracies  wi  i 
pendence.     If  only  b^ 
small    countries    are 
Filipinos  might  as  wel  1 
pendence." 

So  this  brave  little 
hot  spot  J  there  evei 
than   Singapore,    and 
eloquently  restates  hli  i 
governrment  to  whlc!  i 
citizen  In  the  whole 
United  SUtes  of 
allegiance. 

The  birthday 
cotnclden tally    with 
the  Presidency — wouk 
out  a  tribute  also  to 
Commi£sloner  now  in 
Quezon      adminlstrat  on 
Miguel  Kllzalde, 
His  problems  In  timet 
and  onerous  Is  a  mild 
young,  m  a  position 
from  It  all,  he  works 
District  of  Columbia 
cal  affairs  of  those 
definitely  "under  the 
titled  to  the  credit 
self.    For  not  the 
successfiil  record  Is 
men  like  Mike  and  U> 
them. 


occas  on— <omlng 


as  It  does 

:be   renomlnation   for 

not  be  complete  wlth- 

man  who.  as  Resident 

Washington,  serves  the 

He      Is     Joaquin 

known  as  Mike. 

like  these  are  myriad, 

name  for  them.     Rich, 

he  desired  to  get  away 

I  nd  sweats  through  the 

I  ummer  with  the  crltl- 

whlch  are  now  so 

gun."    Quezon  is  en- 

wlth  Ellzalde  him- 

of  Casey's  long  and 

to  his  ability  to  select 

delegate  authority  to 


tte 


fami  llarly 


il 
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due 
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'arm  Prices 


EXTENSION 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  I.  MILLER 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFl  1 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska 
er,  under  permissicn 
marks  in  the  Rsom  d 
lowing  editorial  f  roir 
Journal -Stockman, 
1944: 


POST-WAK 


With  reductions  in 
and  poultry,  and  wlti: 
crop  season,  the 
officials  are  working 
about  price  guaiantle: 
following  the  end  of 
good  on  it?     What 
should  drop  while 
what  repercussions 

The  price  pledge 
crops,   is  90  percent 
following  Jamuary   1, 
war.    The  end  of  the 
ably  will  come  last, 
come  early  in  any 
anty  would  extend 
years.    Basic  crops 
corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
nuts.    But  a  second 
commodities,    and 
tloned  are  hogs 
and    beans,   soybeans 
Of  course,  prices  he« 
flection   prices  on  all 
for  the  relationship  is 
not  drop  far  under  or 
pork. 

The  price  pledges 
methods.    In  the  case 
procedure  is  to  make 
parity  to  the  farmer 
crop,  stored  on  the 


poult  y 


ar> 


being  debated  in  the 
ds  of  Russia,  in  the 
bombs. 

we  may  enjoy  inde- 

nations  survive  and 
left    at    their    mercy, 

bid  good-bye  to  inde- 


man  carries  on — In  a 

was  one,  hotter  even 

more   Important.    He 

loyalty  to  the  form  of 

he.  as  much  as  any 

vast   mainland   of   the 

deeply  feels  his 


m  HI  ASK  t 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  Sev  tember  21. 1944 


Mr.  Speak- 
to  extend  my  re- 
,  I  include  the  fol- 
the  Omaha  <Nebr.) 
dated  September  18, 


Ooi  ernment'i 


tiie 


I'ARM     PSICKS 

all  classes  of  livestock 

a  better-than-average 

8  agricultural 

up  a   first-class  worry 

to  farmers  for  a  period 

war.    Can  they  make 

ill  It  cost?     If  wages 

prices  are  held  up, 

ight   t>e  expected? 

up,  applied  to  basic 
of  parity  for  2  years 
after  the  end  of  the 
with  Japan  presxim- 
If  that  end  should 
then  the  price  guar- 
the  better  part  of  3 
in  the  act  are 
obacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
Includes  war-needed 
specifically    men- 
dairy  products,  peas 
and   flaxseed    for  oil. 
would  have  their  re- 
other  farm  products, 
close.    Thus  beef  could 
stay  long  much  below 


f0  3d 

ri 

S4t 


V  ar 
and 


year 
fcr 
m<  ntioned 


lilt 
Uose 


carried  out  by  several 

of  the  basic  crops,  the 

t  loan  at  90-percent  of 

(  rowing  the  crop.    The 

ffirm  or  in  public  ware- 


houses or  elevators,  stands  as  security  for 
the  loan.  If  the  farmer  can  sell  at  more 
than  parity,  he  does  so  and  pays  off  the  loan. 
If  not,  the  Government  takes  title  to  the 
stored  commodities.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
Items,  loans  are  tised,  not  only  to  the  farm- 
ers, but  to  processors  and  dealers.  In  addi- 
tion, direct  purchases  are  made. 

With  big  production  and  limited  consump- 
tion in  prospect,  officials  fear  that,  unless 
some  means  of  controlling  crop  volume  exists, 
the  situation  may  get  out  of  hand.  For  the 
basic  products,  the  old  prewar  crop  controls — 
acreage  limitations,  soU  conservation,  and 
marketing  quotas — are  available.  For  the 
other  guaranteed  crops,  there  is  no  available 
crop-Umltatlon   machinery. 

How  do  parity  prices  run  now?  The  most 
recent  calculation  is  for  the  15th  of  last 
month.  At  that  time  parity  on  wheat  was 
•1.50,  com  $1.09,  oats  67.8  cents,  hogs  912.40, 
and  so  on.  Figure  90  percent  to  arrive  at 
guaranty.  Of  course,  parity  prices  are  fig- 
ured each  month,  and  vary  some,  depending 
on  prices  of  other  things  on  which  they  are 
baaed.  We  can  do  more  than  guess  on  prices 
of  those  other  things  after  the  war,  or  Just 
what  parity  of  agricultural  products  will  be, 
though  It  is  probable  that  the  general  com- 
modity price  level  will  run  on  the  high  side 
(there  Is  no  other  way  to  meet  the  tax  bill) . 

What  will  this  price  guaranty  cost?  That 
can  be  no  more  than  a  wild  guess.  But  War 
Mobillzer  Byrnes  ventures  a  guess  of  $2,000,- 
000.000  for  1945. 

Well,  how  does  It  look?  Can  the  Govern- 
msnt  make  good  on  It?  Will  the  cotmtry 
stand  for  It?  It  might  not  be  a  bad  guess 
that  modifications  will  be  forthcoming  under 
pressure. 


BiUy  Mitchell  Foretold  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Disaster 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 


Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con 
sequences  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster 
are  immeasurable.  The  immediate  loss 
in  Hves  was  probably  not  5  percent  of  the 
American  boys  who  have  died  and  will  die 
because  of  that  colossal  defeat. 

The  administration  now  tells  the 
American  people  that  they  knew  the  war 
was  coming  and  they  were  prepared. 
Why,  then,  did  they  ignore  the  sound  ad- 
vice and  warning  words  of  men  like  Billy 
Mitchell?  Mitchell  in  1935  saw  Pearl 
Harbor  coming.  He  foretold  that  awful 
tragedy  with  imbelievable  accuracy. 
Read  his  prophecy,  and  then  try  to  un- 
derstand the  management  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor at  a  time  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  now 
claims  he  knew  war  was  coming: 

As  I  write  this  a  decade  later,  during  the 
year  1935  which  will  soon  have  ebbed  out,  my 
latest  information  from  Hawaii  indicates 
that  the  condition  of  our  Air  Force  stationed 
at  that  post  has  not  Improved  to  the  extent 
that  would  be  expected  In  10  years'  time.  We 
are  vtilnerable  there  because  of  a  criminal 
disregard  of  coordination.  Our  Air  Service 
In  Hawaii  has  been  for  years  nothing  but  a 
football  kicked  about  between  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  with  an  utter  lack  of  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  naval  ocmunands  in 
charge. 
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I  prtsstited  these  discoveries  to  the  War 
Department  long  sgo  but  even  to  this  date 
the  reports  I  receive  from  my  friends  are 

more  than  disquieting     Good ,  if  people 

only  knew.  The  bickerings  of  insect  au- 
thority, the  oonfllcUrg  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Jealousies,  the  late  hours  of  social 
life,  the  whits  uniforms  in  the  moonlight. 
Um  fold  braid,  the  romantic  women,  the 
caressing  climate  are  aU  part  of  an  existence 
to  lull  oiir  men  into  threadbare  security.  I 
know  the  human  equation  and  I  know  tlM 
officers'  temptations. 

The  true  picture  of  Hawaii,  now  fuU  of 
crawling  spies,  does  not  add  any  reassurance 
to  well-informed  Americans  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  Japanese  cunning  and 
treachery.  Military  Hawaii  lives  under  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  one  command- 
ing officer  to  another,  to  be  discussed  years 
later,  with  a  soothing  nostalgia,  when  one 
returns  home  to  the  soft  chairs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  clubs,  the  head  resting  back,  the 
eyes  closed,  the  Jowled  face  smiling,  the 
paunch  expanded,  the  tinkling  glass  In  band, 
the  toasts  to  Mahan.  Ah,  those  good  old 
days  In  Hawaii.  Planes?  Why.  the  Navy 
could  clean  up  those  little  yellow  bellies  be- 
fore dinner  time. 

That  talk  will  go  on  until  we  have  been 
sent  reeling  from  a  blow  delivered  by  our 
own  Ignored  invention  In  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  sold  to  them  by  our  own  betraying 
manufacturers  wearing  the  decorations  of 
the  governments  who  would  destroy  us.  The 
airplane  is  the  seeing  eye  of  otir  outposts. 
Reconnaissance  from  the  air  Is  the  only 
means  ol  warning  Hawaii  and  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  of  the  sneaking  approach  oC  our  mortal 
enemy  In  the  Pacific.  We  should  have  trallt 
underground  bases  for  planes  at  those  strate- 
gic points  10  years  ago. 

A  Secretary  for  Air.  freed  of  the  doddering 
Winfleld  Scotts  of  th»  War  Department, 
would  have  seen  to  all  this.  The  fighting 
plane  and  the  bomber,  ever  on  the  alert  and 
in  scattered  formation  when  resting  on  their 
bases,  furnish  the  only  hope  at  defense  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  If  our  warships  there  were 
to  be  found  bottled  up  in  a  surprise  attack 
from  the  air  and  cur  airplanes  destroyed 
on  the  ground  nothing  but  a  miracle  would 
help  us  to  hcdd  our  Far  Bast  possessions.  It 
wotild  break  our  badu.  The  same  predic- 
tion applies  to  the  Philippines,  which  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  squadrons  of  bombers,  our 
warships  paralyzed  or  scuttling  for  cover. 
Japan  has  known  this  for  10  years,  if  we 
dont.  (Prom  Mitchell's  own  story  of  his 
court  martial,  published  in  tils  biography  by 
Emlle  Gauvreau  and  Lester  Cohen,  and  from 
chapter  reprinted  in  Great  Stories  From 
Great  Lives,  edited  by  Herbert  V.  Prouchnow.) 


The  Ritinc  Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  M^aaan* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI V  EB 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

1ST.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  administration  set 
up  an  elaborate  system  of  controls  over 
prices  to  ke^  down  inflation,  and  now. 
in  admission  of  failure  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  it  is  about  to  relax  the  Little 
Steel  formula,  its  control  over  wages. 
The  best  explanation  I  have  seen  of  Its 
failure  to  control  Inflation,  together  with 
the  obvious  remedy  It  suggests,  is  given 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Omaha  (Nebr.) 


World^Herald  of  September  18,  1M4, 
which  I  include  under  permissioin  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks: 

TRX  USIMU  VLOOD 

If  you  are  a  smoker  you  will  understand 
about  inflation. 

Tour  old,  favorite  brands  of  cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes are  still  on  the  market — theoretically. 
They  still  sell  at  the  old  prices— theoreUcaily. 
Your  tobacco  biidget  need  not  be  changed — 
theoretically. 

But  what  happens  when  you  go  down  to 
the  corner  store?  Tour  tobacconist  gives  you 
a  patronising  smile  when  you  ask  for  the  old 
brands.  But  here  is  another  brand  of  ciga- 
rette, made  by  th»  same  company.  But  this 
one  sells  for  18  cents  a  pack  instead  of  14. 
And.  of  cotirse.  there  are  no  El  Ropos  (price 
10  cents)  in  the  case,  but  there  Ls  s  goodly 
supply  of  a  brand  you  never  heard  of  before. 
El  Cabbageo,  selling  for  15  cents. 

So  while  Washington  boasts  that  It  has 
held  the  line  against  inflation,  and  cites  fig- 
urea  to  prove  it,  you  reach  Into  your  pocket- 
book  for  the  wherewithal  to  pay  tnSated 
prices. 

And  tt  you  don't  smoke,  the  same  sort  of 
thing  happens  to  you  when  you  go  out  to  buy 
the  necessities  of  life. 

The  Little  Steel  formula  was  adopted  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  helping  to  hold  the 
Une.  It  was  supposed  to  keep  a  celling  on 
wages,  while  the  O.  P.  A.  maintained  a  ceiling 
on  prices.  Between  the  two,  Washington 
said,  the  people  would  be  protected  sgalnst 
the  devastating  q>iral  of  inflation. 

But  as  this  newspaper  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  inflation  controls  are  a  good  deal  like 
river  dikes.  They  are  effective  for  a  time,  but 
If  the  water  keeps  rising  the  floods  wUl  go 
under,  over,  and  aroimd  them. 

The  water  in  this  case,  the  real  cause  of 
inflation,  is  the  national  debt.  So  long  as  it 
continues  to  rise  the  ceilings  will  have  to  be 
raised.  And  there  will  be  increasing  danger 
with  every  day  that  passes  that  such  controls 
win  be  swept  away  completely. 

That  Is  the  background  of  the  War  Labor 
Board's  present  elaborate  maneuverings  to 
discard  the  Little  Steel  formuls. 

Regardless  of  wiiat  Government  statistics 
say.  the  real  cost  of  living  has  risen  to  the 
point  where  wage  earners  are  being  pinched. 
Such  a  situation  la  not  deemed  to  be  polit- 
ically salubrious  for  the  party  in  power.  So, 
if  one  may  Judge  by  appearances,  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  raise  the  wage  cell- 
ing— with  a  maximum  of  theatrical  effects— 
Just  before  election. 

In  the  long  nm.  of  course,  the  wage  earners 
will  not  benefit.  They  are  the  chief  victims 
of  inflation — and  inflation  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  flscal  policies  which  this  cotutry 
has  followed  for  12  long  years.  But  a  little 
supposed  relief,  or  talk  of  relief,  on  the  eve 
of  election  might  be  e^>ected  to  have  a  nar- 
cotic effect. 

Real  relief  from  the  danger  of  inflation  will 
come  only  when  Washington  ends  its  deficits 
and  balances  Its  budget. 

Admittedly  tliat  would  not  be  easily  done 
now.  when  the  war  is  ranging  toward  its  ter- 
rible and  costly  climax.  But  surely  the  op- 
portimlty  to  do  it  will  come  within  the  4 
years  of  the  next  national  administration. 

Tlie  question  is  whether  Washington  will 
setae  the  opportunity  when  it  arises. 

Not  once  since  1933  has  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration  balanced  its  budget,  despite  al- 
most innumerable  pledges  to  do  so.  Pres- 
ently it  does  not  even  discuss  the  subject. 
Its  pleaders  and  advocates  talk  of  the  billions 
they  will  sF>end  in  maintaining  a  world  bank, 
in  financing  the  D.  M.  B.  B.  A.,  in  governing 
and  regi^tlng  the  occupied  areas,  in  setUag 
up  something  resembling  the  W.  P.  A.  on  a 
world-wide  baaU.  in  undertaiOng  grandiose 
projects  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  vet- 
erans and  the  unemployed.    If  they  ever  en- 


tertain so  much  as  a  single  vi^raBt  thought 
on  the  subject  saving  the  taxpayers'  dollars, 
they  tuve  not  confessed  It  In  public. 

Plainly,  if  there  la  any  hop>e  for  a  balanced 
American  economy — an  economy  in  which 
the  dollar  Is  worth  todsy  what  it  was  worth 
yesterday  and  will  be  worth  tomorrow — tt 
rests  with  Governor  Dewey.  By  his  actions  as 
Governor  of  Mew  York,  and  by  his  published 
statements,  he  hna  shown  himself  a  believer 
in^sound  public  finance — and  therefore  a  true 
and  effective  enemy  of  inflation. 


0.  p.  A.  Profraa  m  Hawai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  RIDER  FARRINGTON 

ocLSGATS  raoM  BAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoko,  I  Include  the  foUowinc  letter: 

Ovncs  or  Paicx  AoicmmaAnoM, 

HAWAn  TxuuToaiAL  Omca, 
Honolulu.  T.  H^  September  9.  1944. 
Hon.  JoasPB  R.  FAaaufotow. 

Delegate  to  Congreit  from  Hawaii, 
Honolulu.  T.  H. 

Dxaa  Ma.  FAsaiaroioM:  As  you  know.  I  am 
resigning  as  Territorial  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  expect  to  return 
to  the  mainland  shortly.  At  this  time.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  most  unusttal 
assistance  which  you  have  given  to  me  and 
to  this  office  from  the  start.  Tour  under- 
standing and  sympathy  both  here  and  In 
Washington  have  been  of  immeasurable  help 
to  us. 

The  experience  of  O.  P.  A.  in  Hawaii  has 
been  completely  different  from  that  of  the 
mainland.  We  have  received  the  type  of 
support  from  the  business  commtmity  that 
the  O.  P.  A.  In  the  rest  of  tlie  ITnlted  SUtes 
has  never  dreamed  of.  O.  P.  A.  at  Its  best 
carries  out  a  most  unpopular  program,  and 
the  backing  that  we  have  had  throiighout 
the  Territory  Is  a  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  Integrity  of  the  community  as 
well  as  its  people.  We  have  foimd  that  by 
putting  the  program  in  the  hands  of  the 
peq;>le  m  the  community  Itself,  we  gained  far 
better  restilts  than  we  would  have  had  by  the 
mere  issuance  of  rules  and  regulations  In  this 
office.  In  a  great  many  instances  proposed 
regulations  drawn  by  industry  committees 
have  been  far  more  severe  than  we  would 
have  ever  dared  suggest.  In  addition,  com- 
pliance with  our  regulations  by  business  and 
the  people  generally  has  been  excellent.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  ever  been  in  any  place 
where  the  necessity  for  obeying  the  law  was 
so  fully  taken  for  granted  by  all  elements  of 
the  population.  There  has  been  no  real  en- 
forcement problem  In  Hawaii  and  the  actual 
number  of  violations  has  been  inftniteai- 
maL 

I  am  In  no  position  to  explain  fully  the 
reasons  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  wlilch 
has  been  so  different  here  in  HawaU  aiKl  so 
much  better  in  all  respects.  It  is  not  snougb 
to  say  that  bustneas  learned  its  lesson  at  the 
end  of  tike  last  war  when  the  price  at  sugar 
collapsed.  Similar  e^Mrtences  took  plaiDa 
throughout  the  mainland  and  yet  O.  P.  A. 
there  has  had  to  fight  against  constant  op- 
poaitkm.  It  Is  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  community  itself  for  not  only  is  it  true  In 
our  program  but  in  many  others. 
Sincerely. 

MsLvnr  C.  Boaaaa, 
Territorial  XHreetat, 
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Majbc  Tkey  D«i't  Want  CuKfidatei  m 
Kkdd 


EXnSNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  Tonc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTtdau.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September 
16.  1944: 

XATBS  TBXT  DON'T  W&MT  CANOIDATIS  IM  KHAKI 

One  guess  is  as  good  m  another  when  It 
cornea  to  predicting  what  the  American  peo- 
ple wUl  accept  azKl  what  wlU  gag  them. 
NeTertheless.  It  seems  reaaonable  to  tug- 
gest  that  the  Republicans  have  been  worry- 
ing too  much  about  the  New  Deal  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  President's  consUtutlonal  posi- 
tion as  "Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  Butes." 

The  American  people  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent U  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  they  know  that  the  proTlslon  of 
the  ConstltuUon  which  makes  him  so  la 
needed  as  our  chief  bulwark  against  the  rise 
of  a  military  oligarchy  to  assume  authority 
over  us.  The  President  must  Inevitably  make 
decisions  which  are  mlllUry  In  character,  and 
supporters  of  Oovemor  Dewey  would  be  Ul 
adTlaed  to  attempt  to  suggest  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  state  in  time  of  war 
must  he  limited  to  sitting  quietly  on  the 
■Id*  line  while  the  profeealonals  fight  the 
war. 

It  to  annoying  to  the  oppoaltlon  to  have  to 
deal  with  a  President  who  uses  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  part  of  his  title  aa  a  slogan, 
and  who  seems  unable  to  make  a  political 
speech  without  getting  himself  astride  a 
l«-lnch  gun  or  squeezing  Into  a  pup  tent. 
But  that  Is  one  of  the  things  the  Repub- 
licans wUl  have  to  bear.  Unless  we  are  al- 
together wrong  about  the  American  people, 
It  Is  quite  possible  that  their  sense  of  the 
comic  has  survived  this  conflict  and  that 
the  spectacle  of  New  Deal  henchmen  going 
to  the  White  House  to  say,  "Commander  in 
Chief,  something  has  got  to  be  done  about 
the  sixteenth  precinct  in  Trenton,"  will  get 
the  horse  laugh  before  Columbus  Day.  Since 
the  a.  O.  P.  candidate  will  have  to  endure 
this  eort  of  thing,  he  might  aa  well  take 
It  in  hto  stride  and  tr\ut  that  the  people 
will  get  tired  of  the  notion  tiiat  the  Issues 
of  the  day  cannot  be  discussed — or  evaded — 
unless  the  candidate  puts  on  spurs  before 
storming  up  to  the  microphone.  In  the 
meantinoe.  of  course,  the  drum  fire  against 
the  blunders,  deceptions,  and  basal  metab- 
olism of  the  New  Deal  will  continue.  If  the 
foiirth  termites  insist  on  leaping  to  the  poop 
deck  every  time  they  answer  an  argument. 
It  la  Jxist  possible  that  the  customers  will 
detect  the  fishy  smell. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  contest  the  President's  conception  of  his 
duties  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  truth 
is  Jaat  the  opposite.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  con- 
sistently shown  that  he  regards  his  war 
powan  as  applicable  to  situations  wtiich  have 
no  immediate  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  Montgomery  Ward  case  is  the 
claasie  example.  When  Attorney  General 
Blddl*  got  himself  in  the  flypaper  by  treat- 
ixif  a  Jurisdictional  union  dispute  as  if  he 
WW  playing  the  lead  in  Custer's  Last 
Charge,  it  was  clear  that  the  President's  con- 
ception of  hiM  duties  as  Commander  in  Chief 
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TF  REMARKS 


HON.  SCHUYU:R  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viiciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sep  tember  21, 1944 
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competition,  not  only  among  all  domestic 
air  lines  seeking  international  biuiness,  but 
among  shipping  interests  as  well. 

Support  in  Congress  Is  strong,  however, 
for  the  chosen-Instrument  policy — especially 
in  the  Senate,  where  Senator  Fat  McCaxsan, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  is  sponsoring  legisla- 
tion which  would  establish  a  single  Ameri- 
can-flag air  line,  under  close  Government 
control.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  a 
House  merchant-marine  subcommittee  held 
8  days  of  hearings  this  week  in  behalf  of 
the  open-competition  policy,  particularly 
favoring  the  case  of  shlppln'-  Interests  seeking 
air  lines. 

law  IS  vacttx 

The  exclusion  of  shipping  Interests  Is  based 
on  close  interpretation  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Act  forced  by  the  courts  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  It  has  as  Its  root  a 
paragraph  of  vague  language  Included  in  the 
original  motor-transport  law,  designed  to 
prevent  formation  of  one  great  transporta- 
tion monopoly  by  requiring  that  the  public 
interest  must  be  satisfied  by  the  licensing 
of,  say,  a  railroad  operator  who  wants  to  run 
an  air  line  or  a  trucking  company. 

The  problem  now,  however,  has  exceeded 
somewhat  the  original  intent  of  the  law.  As 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  told  the  committee  this  week  British 
shipping  Interests  are  prepared  to  go  Into 
alr-llne  operation,  although  the  "chosen  in- 
strument" issue  U  lively  in  Great  BrlUin 
also. 

Likewise,  the  committee  has  received  fig- 
UTM  from  James  C.  Buckley,  principal  econo- 
mist of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
showing  that  while  steamship  lines  stand  to 
lose  45  percent  of  their  post-war  passenger 
business  to  air  lines,  la  percent  of  the  people 
interested  in  traveling  to  South  America — 
or  about  one  out  of  eight — wish  to  do  so  by 
a  combination  of  plane  and  steamship  *^' 
ics.  This  means  that  unless  Congress  clari- 
fies the  language  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  in  favor  of  open  competition,  American 
steamship  lines  face  a  loss  of  business  to  for- 
eign lines  which  will  be  ready  to  go  with 
combination  service  as  soon  as  hostilities 
permit. 

Public  hearings  of  all  operators  seeking 
certification  over  the  North  Atlantic  segment 
of  routes  to  Europe  will  begin  In  October, 
tuid  the  first  licenses  will  t>e  ready  about 
March,  provided  Congress  has  decided  the 
"chosen  Instrument"  question  by  that  time. 


Sabsidies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  U  VERN  R.  DILWEG 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  DILWEQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

UmvxxsiTT  or  Notrx  Daick, 

College  or  Law, 
Notre  Dame,  Jnd. 
Hon.  La  Vkxn  R.  Dilwtq, 

Waakington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DxAx  Fxiznd:  I  read  your  speech  on 
sulwidles,  which  was  published  In  the  Con- 
OBXssioNAL  Recoxo  of  Novcmbcr  8,  1943,  and 
I  want  to  compliment  you  on  It.  It  is  in- 
structive and  very  timely.  There  is  none  of 
this  political  claptrap  and  ranting  tha,i  is 
found  in  the  Conokxssional  Bccoko. 
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As  one  of  your  predecessors  (1911  to  1917), 
and  one-time  resident  of  yoxu*  district,  I  am 
proud  of  you  and  the  statesmanlike  record 
you  are  making. 

With  personal  regards  and  best  wishes  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  F.  Konop, 

Dean  Emeritus. 


The  GoTemmeiit'i  Rationiitg  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rationing  operations  of  the  OfBce  of  Price 
Administration  began  in  January  1942 
under  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 

Today,  these  commodities  which  I 
shall  name  are  under  control:  Tires,  au- 
tomobiles, sugar,  gasoline,  bicycles,  rub- 
ber footwear,  fuel  oil,  coal  and  oil  heat- 
ing stoves,  shoes,  processed  foods,  meats, 
fats.  oils,  cheese,  canned  milk.  Jellies  and 
preserves,  and  firewood  and  coal  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  only. 

At  the  time  that  rationing  went  Into 
effect,  and  even  later,  we  constantly 
heard  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  of  the 
number  who  were  being  ruined  by  this 
and  that  and  the  other,  things  connected 
with  rationing  and  price  control.  On 
the  outside,  some  of  our  Republican 
speakers,  newspapers,  and  broadcasters, 
told  how  this  person  and  that  person — 
this  group  and  that  group— were  being 
ruined  by  the  program. 

I  remember  reading  an  article  by  one 
prominent  Republican— and  I  think  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  on  the  floor 
here  in  the  past— that  we  would  raise 
nothing  more  on  the  farms  and  that 
everything  would  be  a  complete  failure 
during  the  war  due  to  the  Stabilization 
Act  for  the  control  of  Inflation.  Yet, 
we  found  that  the  farmers  of  America 
were  loyal  to  the  core  and  worked  as 
they  never  worked  before:  and  every  year 
since  the  war  there  has  been  an  Increase 
In  production  In  crops  in  the  Nation. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  carping  and 
criticism  from  a  few  in  public  life  and 
some  from  those  who  were  restrained 
by  law  from  taking  advantage  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Mistakes  were  made — 
they  were  bound  to  be  made  in  an  or- 
ganization as  large  and  quickly  estab- 
lished as  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion was.  I  thought  that  probably  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  country,  would  be 
interested  in  some  facts  governing  the 
O.  P.  A. 

First.  Today  O.  P.  A.  controls  upward 
of  8,000,000  prices  and  its  regulation 
reaches  into  3,000,000  business  establish- 
ments at  every  level  of  production  and 
trade. 

Second.  There  are  more  than  14,600,- 
000  rented  dwellings  occupied  by  88,000,- 
000  people  covered  by  rent-eontrol  regu- 
lation. 


Third.  Pood  rationing  requires  direct 
contact  with  30.000.000  housewives  rep- 
resenting 132,000,000  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Fourth.  There  are  24,287,000  drivers 
holding  A  ration  books  for  gasoline. 
There  are  8,240,000  holding  B  ration 
books.  There  are  5,859,000  holding  C 
ration  books.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  holders  of  B  and  C  rations  are  also 
holders  of  A  ration  books. 

Fifth.  Fuel  oil  rationing  provides  heat 
and  hot  water,  and  cooking  and  lighting 
fueL  for  11,500,000  individual  household- 
ers and  apartment  buildings.  An  addi- 
tional 500,000  are  provided  with  fuel  for 
industrial  and  miscellaneous  uses. 

The  people  have  realized  the  vital  need 
for  price  control  against  the  rising  cost 
of  living  on  the  hold-the-line  policy. 
The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  which 
created  the  O.  P.  A.,  is  now  over  2  years 
old.  But  the  need  for  wartime  control 
is  as  old  as  America, 

Back  in  Revolutionary  days  a  number 
of  the  colonies  had  price  control  acts. 
There  was  one  passed  by  a  committee 
from  the  New  England  States  in  1776,  for 
Instance.   The  opening  of  that  act  reads: 

This  committee,  taking  into  consideration 
the  unbounded  avarice  of  many  persons,  by 
dally  adding  to  the  now  most  Intolerably  ex- 
orbitant price  of  every  neceaaary  and  conven- 
ient article  of  life  *  •  •  which  at  this 
time  of  distress,  unless  a  ipMdy  and  effectual 
■top  be  put  thereto,  will  be  atunded  with 
the  moat  pernicious  and  fatal  consequence^ 

And  so  on.  So  you  see,  there  were 
pressure  groups  and  would-be  war  prof- 
iteers even  in  those  days. 

Yet,  despite  these  scattered  efforts  at 
price  control  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  history  shows  that  prices  continued 
to  go  higher  and  higher.  Butter  sold  for 
$12  a  pound  in  Boston  in  1780.  Samuel 
Adams  paid  $2,000  for  a  new  suit  and  bat. 
In  Virginia  a  moderately  good  pair  of 
shoes  cost  $5,000.  As  a  result  of  these 
wild  prices  the  savings  of  many  of  the 
early  American  families  were  swept  away 
and  there  was  widespread  suffering  and 
privation,  particularly  among  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  same  situation 
was  repeated.  To  name  a  few  examples, 
tea  went  from  28  cents  a  pound  to  $1.19: 
coffee  from  13  cents  to  32  cents.  Bed 
sheeting  went  up  50  percent,  and  whale 
oil,  which  they  needed  for  their  lamps, 
rose  from  50  cents  a  gallon  to  $1.22  before 
the  war  ended. 

In  the  Civil  War,  both  the  North  and 
the  South  experienced  inflationary,  sky- 
rocketing prices  in  the  most  devastating 
form.  Cotton  goods  went  to  five  times 
their  pre-war  prices;  potatoes  from  50 
cents  a  bushel  to  a  dollar  twenty-six; 
hogs  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  a  hun- 
dredweight; quinine  from  a  dollar  ten  an 
oimce  before  the  war  to  three  and  a 
quarter  in  1865. 

The  last  World  War  was  no  exception. 
Although  the  Government  did  make  it£ 
flrst  real  attempt  to  control  the  cost  of 
living  then,  at  the  close  of  the  war  there 
were  the  same  dizzy  inflationary  prices. 
No  doubt  many  of  you  can  remember 
how  sugar  went  from  5  cents  a  pound 
before  the  war  to  as  high  a«  32  cents  in 
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some  cities.  Eggs  rose  from  SO  cents  a 
dozen  in  1914  to  92  cents  in  1920;  butter 
from  34  to  78  cents  a  pound:  sheets  from 
82  cents  each  to  $2.81:  potatoes  from  2 
cents  a  pound  to  10;  stove  coal  from 
about  $7  to  $16  a  ton.  These  are  Just  a 
few  samples  of  what  happened  to  prices 
between  1914  and  1920. 

I  can  well  remember  that  In  my  own 
community,  a  textile  center,  that  No.  60 
two-ply  combed  cotton  yam  went  tnm  a 
normal  price  of  60  cents  a  pound  up  to 
$4.60.  I  can  remember  during  that  pe- 
riod after  the  war  when  ordinary  cotton 
shirts  were  extremely  high  in  price. 

As  a  whole,  the  cost  of  living  rose  more 
than  108  percent  during  that  period. 
The  cost  of  food  alone  went  up  over  136 
percent.  And  after  reaching  spectacu- 
larly unheard  of  heights,  these  price 
levels  burst  wide  open  in  1920  when 
prices  dro]H>ed  with  unheard  of  rapidity. 
Farm  prices  were  cut  in  half,  for  exam- 
ple, and  as  a  result  net  farm  income 
dropped  from  eight  and  three-fourths 
billions  in  1919  to  (mly  three  billion  la 
1921. 

Within  a  5-year  period  during  this 
collapse  453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms 
through  foreclosures.  During  the  same 
period  more  than  100,000  small  busi- 
nesses failed,  and  the  weekly  pay  rolls  of 
our  wage  earners  shrank  SS  percent. 
All  of  these  people  were  victims  of  a 
wartime  inflation  and  the  ruthless  de- 
flation which  followed,  a  depression 
which,  for  our  American  fanners,  lasted 
21  years. 

When  we  were  forced  Into  this  war, 
the  American  people  and  their  Oovem- 
ment  were  determined  that  prices  would 
be  kept  in  check.  As  a  result,  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  was  passed  by 
Congress.  It  gave  the  O.  P.  A.  the  power 
to  control  prices  and  keep  the  cost  of 
living  down  in  order  to  forestall  the  suf- 
fering and  hardship  which  has  accom- 
panied and  followed  every  war  In  which 
the  American  people  have  ever  partici- 
pated. 

Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  Job  has  been 
done  as  a  result  of  the  act.  Has  price 
control  as  a  whole  t)een  effective,  so  far, 
In  this  war?  Have  the  objectives  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  been  accomplished? 

Well,  here  Is  the  actual,  statistical 
record.  Since  May  1942,  when  Ihe 
O.  P.  A.  flrst  put  retail  price  control  into 
effect,  the  over-all  cost  of  living,  includ- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  home  furnishings 
and  necessary  services,  has  risen  an  av- 
erage of  8.7  percent  to  July  15,  1944. 
Nearly  all  of  this  8.7  percent  Increase 
came  in  the  first  11  months  after  our 
price  control  regulations  went  Into  ef- 
fect. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  cost  of  living 
stands  today  at  almost  the  same  levels 
as  this  time  a  year  ago.  To  break  down 
a  bit,  here  are  a  few  miscellaneous  fig- 
ures: In  1841  sugar  cost  you  6  cents  a 
pound  and  it  has  gone  up  less  than  a  cent 
a  pound.  During  the  same  period  canned 
peas  were  13.6  cents  and  in  July  1944 
were  13.1;  canned  tomatoes  have  gone 
from  10  to  12  cents;  a  pound  loaf  of  white 
bread  from  8.6  to  8.8  cents;  a  three-piec« 
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set  of  bedroom  furniture,  medium  qual- 
ity, has  Increased  only  5  percent  in  price ; 
men's  wool  overcoats  about  17  percent. 
These,  of  course,  are  all  average  flgiures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Now,  these  figures  by  themselves  do 
not  give  a  wholly  accurate  picture.  In 
the  first  place  you  have  had  some  de- 
terioration in  the  quality  of  the  clothing 
which  you  buy.  which  means  they  do  not 
wear  as  long.  Then,  too,  it  is  often  hard 
to  find  the  goods  that  you  need,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower-price  ranges. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  you,  if  you 
have  little  time  to  shop,  to  buy  a  more 
expensive  substitute.  But  on  the  whole, 
as  you  can  see.  retail  prices  have  been 
kept  from  going  sky  high  in  spite  of 
greater  wartime  shortages  and  greater 
pressures  than  in  any  previous  war  in 
our  history.  And  this  control  has  been 
maintained  in  the  face  of  some  very  grave 
obstacles. 

For  instance,  the  theorists  have  always 
said  that  retail  prices  could  not  be  tightly 
controlled  unless  all  costs  were  tightly 
controlled  and  unless  we  had  heavy 
taxation  to  drain  off  s\irplus  spending 
power. 

Nevertheless,  during  this  war  the  basic 
costs  have  not  been  stable.  Since  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  was  passed 
the  average  price  of  all  farm  products  at 
the  farm  has  risen  about  30  percent. 
Let  us  remember  that  this  is  an  average 
figure  covering  all  farm  prices.  Many 
fanners,  dairy  farmers,  for  example. 
have  certainly  not  enjoyed  any  such  in- 
creases. Nor  should  any  one  of  us  be- 
grudge the  farmers  the  extra  money 
which  they  have  earned  during  the  last 
2  years. 

Since  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  was  passed  wage  costs  in  civilian 
goods  manufacturing  have  risen  13  >  2 
percent.  Hourly  wage  rates  have  been 
reasonably  stable.  But  wage  costs  are 
considerably  higher  because  they  must 
take  into  consideration  the  extra  ex- 
penses of  overtime  work.  Furthermore. 
there  is  the  additional  cost  arising  from 
the  necessary  use  of  less  efBcient  labor. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  labor  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  of  production 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  third  ingredient  in  the  economist's 
formula  for  a  theoretically  perfect  price 
control  is  high  taxation.  I  can  only  say 
that  today  our  taxes  are  substantially 
lower  than  in  either  England  or  Canada 
or  any  other  country  at  war.  So,  to  sum 
up  the  situation,  we  have  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  controlling  the  cost 
of  living  with  substantially  higher  labor 
eo&ts,  substantially  higher  farm  prices, 
end  a  tax  program  substantially  below 
that  of  other  countries  at  war.  Yet.  de- 
spite these  obstacles,  prices  very  defi- 
nitely have  not  been  allowed  to  sky- 
rocket. The  line  has  been  bent  some- 
what here  and  there,  but  at  no  point  has 
It  given  away. 

All  in  all.  I  know  that  we  can  say  that 
beginning  with  the  rationing  boards  in 
each  locality  and  on  up  to  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration  in  Washington  an 
extremely  satisfactory  record  has  been 
made.  By  rationing,  of  course,  it  ena- 
bled food  that  was  scarce  to  be  distrib- 
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diulng  that  war  we  had  to  rely  upon  our 
allies  at  the  outset  to  furnish  us  with 
engines.  Emring  the  war  we  worked 
frantically  to  design  a  satisfactory  air- 
craft engine,  and  because  the  work  had 
to  be  done  in  such  haste,  enormous 
amounts  of  public  funds  were  spent  which 
need  not  have  been  spent.  We  produced 
a  good  engine,  and  before  the  war  was 
over  we  were  producing  them  in  enormous 
quantities — in  such  quantities,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  it  was  almost  our  un- 
doing. When  the  war  was  over  we  had 
great  quantities  of  Liberty  engines  as  sur- 
plus stocks.  An  effort  was  made  then  to 
get  our  money  out  of  them,  and  they  over- 
hung the  market  for  years,  effectively 
preventing  the  development  of  improved 
power  plants  all  during  that  period. 

In  1934  the  Baker  Board  was  created 
to  investigate  the  progress  of  Army  aero- 
nautics^  in  this  country,  and  that  Board 
quickly  realized  that  we  had  failed  to  keep 
up  with  aircraft  power  plant  development, 
both  because  the  Government  had  failed 
to  provide  adequate  funds  for  it.  and  be- 
cause the  Government  had  insisted  upon 
holding  the  vast  stock  of  Liberty  motors 
over  the  aircraft-engine  market,  thus 
making  development  impossible. 

The  Baker  Board  recommended  that 
funds  be  immediately  appropriated,  look- 
ing toward  the  development  of  aircraft 
engines  of  at  least  4.000  horsepower. 
After  some  years  had  passed  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  was  made  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  Congress  fulfilled  its  re- 
sponsibility but  then  the  administrative 
agency  fell  down.  The  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  which  Congress  replaced  In 
1938,  when  it  enacted  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938,  made  no  effective  use 
of  any  of  these  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  plants  and  finally  the  bulk 
of  the  appropriation  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  Nevertheless  through  the  ef- 
forts of  our  civilian  air  lines  and  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  our  engine  man- 
ufacturers were  enabled  to  design  and 
build  some  good,  efficient,  and  powerful 
aircraft  engines  which  have  stood  this 
country  in  good  stead  during  the  war. 
But  it  was  never  possible  in  the  limited 
time  available  to  design  the  engine  the 
Baker  Board  recommended — an  engine 
of  4,000  horsepower.  Consequently  it 
has  been  necessary  during  this  war  for  us 
to  scramble  again  to  develop  high-pow-v 
ered  engines,  the  need  for  which  the 
realities  of  war  had  so  fully  demon- 
strated. 

We  need  to  do  two  things  in  order  to 
avoid  repeating  our  past  mistakes.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  handle  our  wartime 
surplus  of  aircraft  engines  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  more  modem  ones.  The  Con- 
gress is  now  working  on  legislation  on 
that  subject.  In  my  opinion,  H.  R.  5407 
should  be  passed,  for  we  have  reached  a 
critical  period  in  the  development  of  air- 
craft power  plants.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  way  in  which  they  should  de- 
velop. It  is  possible  our  designers  will 
determine  that  a  turbine  is  the  l)est 
method  of  proptelling  aircraft.  The  war 
has  opened  vast  new  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  power  plants,  and  this 
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Nation  must  be  In  the  forefront  of  this 
development. 

In  drawing  this  bUl  I  have  attempted 
to  recognize  these  factors  by  permitting 
the  President  to  assign  the  work  to  any 
agency  which  is  fitted  to  do  it,  and  I  have 
provided  for  the  broadest  sort  of  research 
program.  It  was  mon  By  used  in  this  way 
that  I  am  now  proposing  which  per- 
mitted the  design  of  tie  Flying  Portress, 
that  has  been  one  of  our  strongest 
weapons  during  the  present  war.  In 
1934  money  was  set  aside  for  this  ptxr- 
pose  which  permitted  the  experimental 
design  of  this  great  bomber. 

If  we  follow  the  course  I  suggest  here, 
we  may  not  be  caught  short  again  with- 
out adequate  power  pi.ants. 


Shall  Farms  Be  Federalized? 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 

ar     ~~" 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  idssoau 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  come  from  a  great  metropolitan 
city,  nevertheless  I  luive  always  taken 
the  position  during  my  long  service  in 
Congress  that  we  could  not  have  general 
prosperity  imless  the  farmers  of  the 
coimtry  were  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
•niere  are  very  few  oui^standing  legisla- 
tive proposals  affecting  the  farmers  that 
I  have  not  supported.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  great  farm  organizations  should  have 
been  able  to  work  out  legislation  that 
would  settle  this  problem  but  it  seems  we 
continue  to  subsidize  agriculture. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and 
imder  the  permission  granted  me  I  in- 
clude it  as  part  of  my  remarks.  It 
follows: 

SHALL  TAXMS  BC  rSDERALXZEOf 

Two  recent  news  Itemi;  starkly  portray  a 
revolutionary  change  in  American  agri- 
cultural pbUosopby  since  1930 — a  change  not 
In  accord  with  Jefferson'f;  Ideal  of  a  nation 
of  small.  Independent  fanners.  At  the  same 
time,  the  total  social  and  economic  philos- 
ophy of  democratic  gove-nments  is  under- 
going epochal  revisions,  as  evidenced  by  the 
United  States  social  security  laws,  by  Can- 
ada's subsidy  to  parents,  and  by  Britain's 
Beverldge  plan.  On  the  same  day  that  the 
Agricultural  Adjiistment  Agency  reported 
from  Washington  that  iarm  beneflu  paid 
In  the  1944  fiscal  year  totaled  $801  3T7,000, 
the  National  Farmers  Union  offered  a  flve- 
polnt  program  which  vould  permanently 
put  American  farming  in  the  control  of 
Government  agencies. 

James  G.  Patton,  Parners  Union  presi- 
dent, proposes  an  annual  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  (ind  the  Individual 
farmer  which  will  sp^eclfy  crops  and 
amounts,  a  forced  crop -support  price  to 
farmers,  a  a-year  support  price  for  cattle 
at  parity,  a  coordination  of  hog  and  cattle 
marketing  facilities,  an<l  a  proTision  for 
raising  sufficient  funds  for  payment  of  all 
vubsldles  needed. 

Before  lawmakers  take  further  steps  to- 
ward a  completely   subsidized  form  econ- 


omy, certain  questions  must  be  studied  and 
answered.  In  a  Nation  three-fourths  \uban. 
Is  it  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
society  that  the  balance  wheel  of  agriml- 
ture  be  kept  independently  functioning  for 
piuposea  of  national  security?  Is  Govern- 
ment  subsidy  the  best  method  of  guarantee- 
ing sufficient  food  to  the  "underfed  third'? 
Will  several  million  farm  families,  with  guar- 
anteed profitable  incomes,  buy  sufficiently  of 
manufactured  products  to  maintain  the 
buying  power  of  industrial  workers? 

Today  the  question  in  agriculture  is:  How 
far  shall  Federal  reins  reach?  We  need  over- 
all planning  and  help.  We  also  emphatically 
need  to  preserve  the  heritage  of  a  strong. 
indlvidualUtic,  stable  form  stratum  of  popu- 
lation which  will  not  be  tied  to  any  polit- 
ical machine.  We  would  place  the  main 
emphasis  Just  now  on  thu  last  need. 


A  Strong  Indictment  Againtt  Dairy 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  mssonu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr,  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
astonished  to  read  in  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times  of  September  19  an  editorial  which 
indicates  that  in  order  to  receive  higher 
benefits  from  the  Government  in  the 
disposal  of  their  milk,  farmers  supplying 
milk  for  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  admit  that  they 
have  been  watering  the  milk.  This  Is 
one  of  the  largest  camps  in  the  Middle 
West. 

If  the  legislation  providing  for  the  sub- 
sidies referred  to  will  permit  the  farmers 
to  water  the  milk  that  they  sell  to  the 
armed  forces,  it  certainly  will  permit 
them  to  water  the  milk  that  they  sell  to 
those  on  the  home  front. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
something  that  cannot  be  overlooked, 
either  by  the  State,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  the  Congress.  It 
should  have  immediate  attention,  and  if 
it  is  necessary  to  amend  the  law  in  order 
to  prevent  watering  the  milk  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  doing  so, 

I  note  where  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  yesterday  urged  addi- 
tional milk  subsidies  for  his  dairy  farm- 
ers. I  wonder  if  Mr.  Fish's  dairy  farm- 
ers are  watering  their  milk? 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  the  article  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
It  follows: 

ruatWM    PATHIOTB 

Perhaps  one  should  never  be  surprised  by 
new  examples  of  human  cupidity  and  avarice,' 
but  the  charge  that  farmers  have  been  wa- 
tering  milk   Intended   for   soldiers    at   Ft. 
Xieonard  Wood  does  come  as  a  shock. 

According  to  a  Lebanon,  Mo.,  dairyman 
who  supplies  milk  to  the  camp,  the  watering 
is  being  done  because  the  Federal  milk  sub- 
sidy Is  being  paid  on  a  per  pound  rather 
than  on  a  butter-fat  basis.  Thus,  the  more 
water  in  the  milk  the  biggor  the  check  that 
the  farmer  gets  from  Uncle  Sam.  Tlie  prev- 
alence of  this  practice  has  been  confirmed 


by  C.  B.  Driver,  datry  specialist  at  the  BUtm 
DepartmsDt  of  Agrlcuiture. 

This  revelation  Is  sepaelally  Ironical  be- 
e>— ,  M  a  group,  farmers  are  the  loudest  in 
pro— tiTm  agamst  wasteful  GoveffamenC 
spending.  But.  as  usual,  it  seems  to  be  a 
etas  of  who  is  the  beneflclary  of  the  apu»A» 
tag. 

We  do  not  know  how  widespread  this  vi- 
cious practice  is.  'out  the  Bute  authorttlas 
certainly  should  act  against  it  under  such  au- 
thority as  they  have  to  protect  the  quality 
of  milk.  And  Oongr«ai  would  be  wsU-advlsed 
to  change  the  basis  at  the  milk  subsidy  and, 
thus,  avoid  leading  dairy  fanners  Into  temp- 
UUon. 


Totalitarian  Govemment  and  Tyranny  in 
Puerto  Rico  Under  GoTeraor  TofwtU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOLfVAR  PAGAN 

BBiDKNT  coMicxaBioNn  oT  puzno  asco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  PAQAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  by  consent  of  the  House.  I  am 
presenting  a  copy  of  remarks  made  by 
me  at  a  press  conference  September  18, 
1944,  in  Washington,  D.  C: 

For  3  long  years  the  Puerto  Rican  psople 
have  been  opposing  bitterly  the  undemo- 
cratic and  totalitarian  administration  of 
Governor  Tugwell.  The  opposition  Is  voiced 
not  only  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  elect- 
ed by  the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  Congress 
but  also  by  the  insular  house  of  representa- 
tives and  by  the  three  oldest  political  parties 
of  Puerto  Rico,  which  polled  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people's  vote  in 
last  election.  Ocvernor  Tugwell  Is  also 
openly  opposed  by  the  leading  organizations 
of  indtutry.  agrlciiJture,  business,  and  labor 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Said  three  oldest  political  parties  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  Just  made  and  subscribed  an  elec- 
toral agreement  to  join  their  forces  under 
a  common  name  "United  Parties  of  the  Ma- 
jority" and  with  a  common  slate  of  caiMU« 
dates  and  a  common  platform.  The  «v»«"m'7n 
slate  of  candidates  has  already  been  duly  reg- 
istered, nominated  by  the  thre«.  separate  con- 
ventions of  said  United  Parties.  Their  aim 
is  to  fight  and  defeat  the  Popular  Party  and 
Its  political  machine  built  and  bossed  by 
Governor  Tugwell. 

Governor  Tugwell  has  organized  a  "new 
order"  in  Puerto  Rico  through  more  than 
60  bureaus,  agencies,  commissions,  boards, 
and  authorities,  swamped  In  oAoe  by  tiaeu- 
tlve  appointments,  and  in  duplication  and 
overlapping  of  the  governmental  set-up 
established  by  act  of  Congress.  This  "new 
order"  imder  TugweU  is  a  perfect  dictatorship 
imdcr  a  strictly  one-party  rule,  as  in  Nasi 
Germany  and  fornwr  Fascist  Italy. 

The  pattern  for  Imposing  a  totalitarian 
government  on  the  Unit-id  States  is  being 
incubated  In  Puerto  Rico.  Vhe  authOT  of 
this  plan  is  Rexfcrd  Guy  Tugwell,  who  Is 
completing  bis  third  yesr  as  the  island's 
Governor,  against  the  will  and  consent  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  ths  Puerto  Rican 
people. 

Tugwell,  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  Wash- 
ington scene  after  squandering  mlUlons  of 
*  dollars  of  Government  money  on  crackpot 
enterprises  which  Congress  and  the  Amcricaa 
people  refused  to  tolerate,  and  after  being 
repudiated  as  Planning  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  gained  another  chaxtoe  to 
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tradlcat*  dcmoeracy  and  to  toy  wtth  his 
pMuliar  rxp«rtm«nts  wh«n  bt  wm«  appointed 
to  bit  prwtnt  poittion. 

In  bit  wrttlaca  Tufwtll  haa  clearly  act 
fortb  bla  burnlac  d«ira  to  "roll  up  tau  ata«va« 
and  ramaka  over  Amartca  again."  Mta 
prtmUi  worka  claarly  hava  labalad  tha  eap* 
lialMI«  iyatam  and  tha  damocratio  form 
of  ttHromant  aa  (ailuraa. 

to  PMTte  Bt«e,  whtra  povtrty  and  unam- 
BlofMiBt  atoiMMl,  ha  aaw  hu  on*  bi|  chanca 
to  aat  up  a  workini  modal  of  tha  toulltarlan 
aUU  in  vhirh  h«  ba'tavaa.  Tucwall  atartcd 
to  work  In  Puwto  Mm  ovm  bafora  ha  bMiama 
Ootarnor.  havtoff  bMB  Itnt  tbara  on  a  apa< 
clal  mlaclon  by  tha  Bacraury  ot  the  Intarlor. 
Tufwall  conaplrad  with  aympathellc  laadara 
of  a  local  minority  political  party  to  frama 
up  hU  tyatem  to  buppUst  Puarto  Rlco'i 
democratic  government. 

Tba  Tugwell  prognun  haa  four  clearly  de- 
fined alma:  (1)  to  ellmlnata  private  enter- 
prtaa  l>y  f'fi«*T*t  tbe  Oovemment  In  buslneaa 
on  •  nMimiii*«Wi  aeale:  (2)  to  perpetuate  the 
new  type  of  government  in  office  by  making 
moat  of  the  taland'a  voters  Indebted  to  the 
minority  party  to  which  Tugwell  haa  arbi- 
trarily given  all  power,  by  all  unaoupuloua 
and  tyrannical  means.  Including  the  ousting 
from  office  of  peraonii  elected  by  the  people, 
subatttutlni;  them  by  Ocvemor's  appointees; 
(31  to  gain  free  use  of  government  funds 
through  establishment  of  a  government 
bank:  and  (4)  to  create  a  super  government 
to  replece  the  regiUarly  constituted  depart- 
ments of  the  government  established  by  Con- 
greaa  In  the  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Ho  doubt  that  Oovernor  Tugwell's  gov- 
rrnmental  set-up  In  Puerto  Rico  is  calculated 
to  be  a  sort  of  pilot-plant  for  continental 
United  States.  It  Is  a  totalitarian  scheme 
to  abolish  free  enterprise  and  to  establish 
governmental  full  control  and  management 
of  Ind'jstry.  agriculture,  and  business. 

While  the  entire  pattern  for  the  Tugwel- 
llan   form   of  government   haa  been   estab- 
lished, not  too  much  progress  has  been  made, 
notwithstanding   the   fact   that   during   the 
years  of  Tugwell's  administration  the  United 
States  Oovemment  has  poured  Into  Puerto 
Rico   more   than   t300.000.000    from   Federal 
rum  taxes  paid  during  these  boom  years  by 
American  taxpayers  in  the  mainland  United 
States    and    reverted    to    the    Puerto    Rican 
treasury.     Now.  after  3  long  years  of  Tug- 
wel!lan  administration,  there  are  more  slums 
In  Puerto  Rico  than  when  Tugwell  took  over. 
There  are  la  Puerto  Rico,  by  thousands,  more 
poor  children  lacking  schools  and  tsachers. 
There  are.  In   vast   numbers  by  thousands, 
more  poor  people  lacking  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal aid.     Thpre  are  more  unemployed  than 
ever.     The    figures   cf   unemployment   have 
skyrocketed  four  times  higher  than  the  fig- 
ures when  Tuswell  took  over. 
These  are  some  of  the  Tugwelllan  devices: 
1.  The   land   authority,   under   which   the 
gorerrment   of   the   Island   can   expropriate 
ttnwr-handedly  any  private  lands,  and  can 
gi^  ownership  and   control   over  the  most 
productive  sugar  lands,  with  the  result  that 
a  large  segment  of  the  Island's  Income  and 
at  laaat  one-ronrth  oi  ail  the  voters  In  the 
lalMid  becouie.  In  effect,  employees  or  direct 
ben-fidarles  cf  the  local  political  party  that 
Is  playing  ball  with  Tugwell.     In  addition, 
many  additional  thoiisands  of  sugar  workers 
would  become  the  beneficiaries  ol  petty  home 
sites  ^hich  are  loaned  to  them  as  long  aa 
they  behave  well  with  certain  political  group, 
thus  placing  them  under  obligation  to  the 
Governor  and  his  political  associates     While 
peasants  may  get   from   the   land   authority 
petty  tracts  of  land  of  not  more  than  one 
fourth   of   an   acre   In   size,   stooges   of   the  , 
Oovernor  and  of  his  political  machine,  with 
the  excuse  of  being  experienced  farmers  and 
tethuocrau.   get   under   the  land  authority 
farms  of  530  and  more  acres. 

It  has  been  stated  that  It  is  proposed  to 
apend  040,000,000  to  acquire  full  control  of 
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the  sugar  Indtistry.    Th  » 
far  baa  acquired  only  a 
of  augar  land,  but  it  Is 
holdings  will  be  vastly  I 
fore  the  eleetiona  in 
•ad  then  all  the  indtiatr ' 

a.  Another  of  Tugwell 
verted  all  of  the  Island's 
public  utilltlaa.  putting 
utKler  the  Oovemment '• 
•n«th«r  aA.OOO  voters 
whose  UvM  iir    intlmat«|r 
lltieal  InHuenoe.     By 
handful  of   Inexpcritnc^d 
ha?t   hmn   given    life 
over  the  Island's  largest 
terpnae,  and  have  so 
tlona   of    the    mills    ttult 
tbreatena, 

8.  The   water   reaourcdi 
nally  intended  to  develop 
the  laland.  has  now  gal 
of  all  water  resources 
utilities.     Thus,  the 
utilities  have  become 
sular  Ooveriunent 

4.  The  transportation 
ered  to  purchase  and 
public  transportation  In 
far  has  purchased  the  I 
on  the  laland  and  has  Its 
largest  railroad.    The 
Ity  at  the  same  time  ha  i 
and   control   any   rema 
concern. 

6.  The  communlcatlonk 
powered  to  purchase  and 
of  communications,  and 
trying  to  acquire  the 
pany.  and  already 
graph  service.    This 
BssesKed  a  year  or  so  age 
ment   officials   in   (800 
government.  In  one  of  t 
dealings,  has  offered  tT.OQi 
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6    The  development 
to  engage  In  numerous 
Industry,  agriculture, 
wise,  whether   In 
enterprise  or  not.  and  car 
types  of  business  as  fast 
sees  fit  to  take  them  ovei . 
company  so  far  has 
cement  plant  and  Is 
glass-bottle  factories 
numerous  other 

7.  To  finance  this 
business,  there  was 
ment  bank.    This  bank 
celve  funds  both  from 
from  private  depositors, 
manent  threat  to  the 
Island,  since  at  any  mome|it 
transfer  every  penny  of 
from  private  banks  to  the 
or  set  up  banking  cond 
private  banks  could  not 
tlon  with  the  governmerft 

When  this  far-f  ung 
filled  according  to  plans 
by  Its  sponsors,  two- 
Puerto  Rico  will  be 
flclarles  of  the  Governm 
the  Government  for  the 
hood.  Private  enterprise 
as  never  before  under  th 
cause  of  the  constant  th 
from  the  development 
system  of  interlocking 
over  the  various  agencies 
vlously  mentioned  is 
political  appointees 
Tugwell. 

This  plan  represents  the 
well's  totalitarian  dreams 
Governor  and  the  Insulai 
ally  have  acquired  control 
dustry.    tM    forms   of 
transportation,  all  water 
lie  utilities,  all  banks  and 


land  authority  ao 
few  thousand  aeras 
intlclpated  that  Ita 
tcreaaed  shortly  be- 
November  of  this  year, 
would  be  wrecked, 
achemea  haa  con- 
40  sugar  mills  Into 
Industry  entirtly 
humb    Xt  also  adds 
tha  list  of  thoaa 
controlled  by  po- 
of this  law  a 
political   atoogea 
death   authority 
manufacturing  en- 
deferral laed  the  opera- 
Induatrlal    chaos 
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In  Puerto  Rico,  a  totalitarian  government  set- 
up will  get  full  speed. 

That  the  Oovernor  hopes  to  tranaplant  hit 
plana  and  dreams  to  the  United  Btatea  main- 
land la  ahown  unmtatakably  In  hia  report  of 
December  1941  to  the  Beoretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. In  this  report,  tfttr  charging  that  out- 
right ownership  of  land  by  tndlvidutU  Is  • 
serious  detriment  and  •  national  calamity, 
Tugwell  advocates  acquialtlon  of  Puerto  Rloan 
farm  land  by  the  insular  lovernment,  and 
than  goes  on  to  aiiy  that  this  p*an  "has  obvi- 
ous Implications  for  the  Bouth." 

Under  Oovernor  Tugwell's  administration 
the  largeat  bureaucracy  has  thrived,  amount- 
ing to  over  30.000  public  employees.  While 
big  States  In  the  mainland,  20  or  30  or  more 
times  the  size  of  Puerto  Rico,  have  an  aver- 
age of  3.000  or  4.000  employeea  for  the  whole 
State,  the  small  island  of  Puerto  Rico  (area 
8,400  square  miles)  has  over  30.000.  Thou- 
sands of  these  government  employeea  wan- 
der throughout  the  island  doing  nothing  but 
political  propaganda  and  boasting  cynically 
of  the  Governor's  partlaanahlp. 

The  Intelligent  voters  of  Puerto  Rico  wlHT 
endeavor  to  eradicate  the  totalitarian  pro- 
gram when  thoy^go  to  the  polls  this  year, 
but  there  Is  no  clear  chance  of  a  fair,  impar- 
tial, and  decent  election  In  Ptierto  Rico  un- 
der Oovernor  Tugwell. 

Already  the  insular  election  campaign  la 
on,  under  a  government  presided  over  by  the 
Governor,  who  is  vested  with  tremendous 
powers  and  control  over  all  the  govern- 
mental machinery,  including  power  to  au- 
thorize expenditures  and  squandering  of 
millions  of  pubUc  funds,  and  power  to  ap- 
point and  transfer  at  his  plettsure  the  Insu- 
lar Judges,  to  appoint  and  remove  all  police 
officers  throughout  the  entire  island;  to  ap- 
point and  remove  the  sup>ervisor8  of  election; 
to  appoint  and  remove  the  controlling  chair- 
men of  all  local  election  boards,  etc.  All  the 
governmental  set-up  is  leaning  unimpar- 
lially  and  openly  favoring  one  party  In  an 
undisguised  effort  to  castigate  revengefully 
the  parties  that  have  been  opposing  Gover- 
nor Tugwell. 

The  "United  Parties"  are  asking  Federal 
guaranties  of  democratic,  impartial,  and  de- 
cent elections  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Elections  In  Puerto  Rico,  if  held  under 
Tugwell  as  Governor,  would  be  a  farce.  Such 
elections  would  be  a  shame  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  especially  In  times  when 
the  United  States  is  championing  democracy 
abroad. 


War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
adoption  of  the  war  mobilization  and 
reconversion  conference  report  sends 
this  bill  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. The  conference  report  in  my 
opinion  is  a  more  liberal  measure  than 
the  original  House  bill  but  I  regret  very 
much  to  say  that  the  liberal  provisions 
offered  as  amendments  were  not  adopted 
by  the  House.  On  every  occasion  I  voted 
for  amendments  that  would  have  liber- 
alized the  bUl. 

I  cannot  understand  why  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  discriminated  against. 
Nor  can  I  understand  why  the  defense 
worker  who  left  his  home  at  the  request 
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of  hU  Oovemment  and  went  to  another 
locality  to  work  in  a  defense  plant 
should  not  receive  lome  leslstanoe  from 
the  Oovemment  In  the  way  of  tranapor- 
tatlon  when  the  tune  comm  that  he  must 
return  home.  Z  hope  that  at  some  future 
date  these  Important  questions  will  be 
reconsidered  and  that  tho  Conf  ress  will 
act  favorably  thereon, 

There  Is  one  provision  In  the  bUl  to 
which  I  heartily  subscribe  and  let  It  be 
remembered  that  this  Is  a  mandate  of 
the  Congress.  It  Is  section  201  which  pro- 
vides as  follows:  "The  War  and  Navy 
Departments  shall  not  renain  persons  In 
the  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting unemployment  or  awaiting  op- 
portunities for  emplo3anent." 

I  feel  confident  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments will  carry  out  the  mandate 
laid  down  In  this  section. 


Taking  Care  of  Oar  Veteraiu  and  Tkeb 
Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Stptetnter  21, 1944 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
Is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people  at 
home  and  to  keep  them  informed  of  legis- 
lation of  particular  interest  to  them. 

In  the  Eighth  Congressional  I^strict  of 
Iowa  there  is  scarcely  a  family  without 
relatives  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Second  World  War.  In  order  that 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  services 
and  their  dependents  in  my  district  may 
have  information  of  the  benefits  provided 
for  them  by  the  Congress,  I  submit  the 
following  summary  with  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  useful. 

ALLOnCSMTS  AND   ALLOWAMCIB  rC«  DEFBlfDCIfTB 

Dependents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  de- 
pendent's allowance  from  the  Oovem- 
ment in  addition  to  the  servicemen's 
allotment.  Those  men  and  women  serv- 
ing as  officers  come  under  another  sys- 
tem. The  allotments  and  allowances 
provided  by  the  Oovemment  are  as 
follows: 

Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child.  $80;  each  additional 
child,  $20.  A  divorced  wife.  $42;  a  di- 
vorced wife  and  one  child.  $72.  and  $20 
for  each  additional  child.  Note:  If  the 
divorce  or  separation  order  of  the  court 
does  not  call  for  alimony  or  separate 
mtdntenance.  the  wife  will  not  receive 
any  allotment,  and  in  case  of  a  court 
order  providing  alimony  or  separate 
maintenance  she  will  get  no  more  than 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  court. 

Class  B  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  substan- 
tially, but  not  completely,  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  for  support.  A 
parent,  $37;  two  parents,  $37;  a  parent 


and  any  number  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
$37;  two  parents  and  any  number  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  $37. 

Class  B-1  dependents!  The  depend- 
ent must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  serviceman 
for  support.  One  parent,  $60;  one  par- 
ent and  one  brother  or  sister,  $68;  one 
parent  and  each  additional  brother  or 
sister.  $50  plus  $11  for  each  brother  or 
sister;  two  parents,  $68;  two  parents  and 
one  brother  or  sister,  $68  plus  $11  for 
each  brother  or  sister;  a  brother  or  sister 
but  no  parents,  $43;  each  additional 
brother  or  sister  without  parents,  $11. 

It  is  Important  that  men  and  women 
with  dependents  make  application 
through  their  commanding  officers  for 
allotment  and  allowance,  as  these  bene- 
fiU  wlU  begin  the  date  apphcation  Is  filed. 
Allotments  are  compulsory  only  for  class 
A  dependents.  If  the  service  man  or 
woman  for  some  reason  or  other  fails  to 
make  application  or  is  in  a  position  where 
he  or  she  cannot  make  application,  any 
class  A  dependent  can  make  application 
instead.  The  Army  requires  their  regu- 
lar application  blank  to  be  filled  out;  the 
Navy  requires  merely  a  letter  giving  the 
name  of  applicant's  wife  and  children 
and  dates  of  birth.  In  case  a  man  is  re- 
ported missing  in  action,  the  allotment 
and  allowance  continue  to  be  paid  for  a 
period  of  a  year,  unless,  in  the  meantime, 
his  status  is  definitely  determined. 

Parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
can  prove  dependency  can  receive  an 
allowance  at  the  same  time  as  wife  and 
children.  Parents  can  get  an  allowance 
from  more  than  one  son  or  daughter  in 
the  service.  For  instance,  if  two  parents 
are  greatly  dependent  upon  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service,  they  get  $68  per 
month.  Now.  if  another  son  or  daughter 
in  the  service  helped  support  these  same 
parents,  they  can  get  another  $37  from 
the  second  son  or  daughter. 

The  agency  for  the  Navy  having  juris- 
diction over  allotments  and  allowances 
is  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25.  D.  C.  The 
agency  for  the  Army  is  Office  of  Depend- 
ency Benefits.  War  Department,  213 
Washington  Street.  Newark.  N.  J.  If 
you  experience  any  difficulty,  contact 
your  Congressman. 

TSICFOSAKT  UO  WO%  DBPKNDSMTS  Or  SCBVICnCKIC 

Sometimes  cases  of  extreme  hardship 
arise  involving  dependents  of  service- 
men. Many  dependents,  and  even  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  themselves,  are 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  two  emer- 
gency agencies  set  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  such  persons  in  need. 
These  two  agencies  have  branches  all 
over  the  country.  Tliey  are  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund,  whose  fimctions 
have  recently  been  assigned  to  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Navy  Relief  Society,  which 
also  can  be  reached  through  the  Red 
Cross. 

ASKT 


Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  In 
the  Army  can  appeal  to  the  Army  Relief 
Fund,  represented  In  all  camps,  or 
through  the  Red  Cross  if  the  soldier  Is 
not  at  camp,  for  needed  immediate 
financial   assistance.     He   will   receive 


courteous  and  willing  assistance  at  all 
times.  The  fund  is  alto  open  to  an  de- 
pendcmts  of  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
and  anyone  needing  rrllrf  should  get 
In  touch  at  once  wtth  this  fund  through 
the  loeal  Red  Cross. 

HAVT  SlIitBV  SOOIII V 

Any  serviceman  or  aarvloivoaMn  In 
our  naval  forces  or  hit  rtipindmfg  can 
appeal  to  this  agency  for  urgent  finan- 
cial assistance.  To  get  immediate  ac- 
tion. It  Is  advisable  to  take  the  case  up 
through  the  Red  Cross. 

MmnusM-ovT  fat 

This  benefit  is  payable  to  all  honor- 
ably discharged  personnel  of  our  services 
whose  rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  lieutenant  senior  grade  in  the  Navy. 
Payments  are  made  in  the  followit\g 
sums:  Personnel  with  less  than  60  days' 
active  service.  $100;  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  service,  none  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska.  $200;  personnel  with  60 
days  or  more  active  service,  any  part  of 
which  was  outside  continental  United 
States  or  Alaska.  $300.  Whenever  mus- 
tering-out  payments  amount  to  more 
than  $100.  payments  are  made  In 
monthly  intervals  of  $100  each.  Serv- 
icemen who  are  discharged  at  their  own 
request  are  not  entitled  to  muster-out 
pay. 

FRB  MTOICAL  AMD  KUSBINO  CAKX  roi  WITBB  AIO 

mrAim  or  umm  m  oob  umxb 


Under  this  plan  a  wife  of  any  man  la 
service  may  receive  prenatal  care  from  a 
qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  office.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  stays  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided,  including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  wedcs  after  the  baby  is  bom.  Be- 
sides all  this,  the  baby  Is  entitled  to  free 
medical  care  during  the  first  year  of  life. 

The  wife  should  see  a  doctor  at  the 
first  sign  of  pregnancy.  She  should 
then  ask  the  doctor  for  an  application 
form  to  apply  for  this  free  service.  If 
the  doctor  does  not  have  these  blanks, 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Maternal  and 
Child  Health.  Missouri  State  Board  of 
Health,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  ask  them 
to  send  a  blank  to  you.  Pill  out  the  ap- 
plication blank  carefully.  Be  sure  to  in- 
clude your  husband's  serial  number.  The 
wife  fills  m  part  I  of  the  blank.  Ask 
your  doctor  to  fill  in  part  2  at  once  and 
send  It  immediately  to  Jefferson  City  for 
approval.  It  is  important  that  wives 
apply  for  this  to  early  pregnancy;  the 
State  Board  of  Health  will  not  approve 
payments  of  the  doctor,  hospital,  or  any 
service,  before  the  application  is  made 
out.  In  the  case  of  emergency,  be  sure 
that  the  doctor  makes  application  for 
you  within  48  hours  after  service  Is  ren- 
dered. If  the  application  is  not  made 
within  48  hours,  no  bills  for  medical  or 
hospital  service  will  be  paid.  The 
charges  are  paid  directly  to  the  hospital 
and  the  doctor  and  the  nurse;  no  money 
Is  given  to  the  wife.  This  service  Is  ex- 
tended to  wives  and  infants  of  service- 
men in  HawaU,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska, 
but  not  to  any  other  foreign  cotintry. 
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>PVIC«-COWIIlLTlP  DUAnUTT  pntcxoifs 

Our  honorably  discharged  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  In  line  of  duty.  The  rates 
range  from  $10  per  month  for  10  percent 
disability  to  $100  per  month  for  total  dis- 
ability. Sperial  rates  are  payable  for 
specific  loss«i,  such  as  a  hand,  foot,  or 
eye.  blindnes.^.  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
rate  being  $250  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the  vet- 
eran for  benefits  payable  to  him  as  the 
result  of  injury  or  disease  resulting  from 
military  service.  The  award  of  compen- 
sation is  based  on  th^  degree  of  disability 
which  is  determined  according  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  schedule  pro- 
visions. Any  disability,  except  miscon- 
duct, is  compensable  if  It  is  as  much  as 
10  percent  disabling.  This  application  is 
known  as  Form  526.  It  is  simple  to  exe- 
cute and  seldom  does  one  have  any  trou- 
ble answering  the  questions.  Additional 
evidence  is  seldom  required.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  on  the  adjudication  of 
the  initial  claim.  No  subsequent  formal 
claim  need  be  filed.  If  the  veteran  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  present  rating,  he 
can  submit  medical  evidence  to  this 
^ect. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  ^n  mind 
that  the  doctor's  statement  must  state 
not  only  his  diagnosis  but  sufficient  find- 
ings to  warrant  it  It  Is  essential  that 
this  evidence  show,  or  at  least  indicate, 
a  higher  degree  at  disability  than  the 
present  evaluation.  Upon  receipt  of 
competent  medical  evidence  the  Veter- 
ans' Claim  Service  will  authorize  an  offi- 
cial physical  examination  for  rating  pur- 
poses, thereby  reopening  the  case  (or 
further  consideration. 

Except  in  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  from 
one  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to 
another,  and  except  in  cases  of  enlisted 
men  discharged  for  disability  whose 
claims,  with  essential  service  and  medi- 
cal records,  are  forwarded  to  area  offices 
for  settlement,  veterans  should  file 
claim  on  proper  form  which  will  be  sup- 
plied them  by  any  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facility,  or  the  local  representative 
of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If  the  dis- 
abled person  is  insane  or  incompetent, 
the  manager  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facility  will  file  all  necessary 
claims  for  him. 

WUI^IVWTMMtn  TO  CIVIL  UTB — CDOCATIOir 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights  offers  an  education  to 
any  man  who  served  for  a  period  of  90 
days  on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
War.  and  who  was  discharged  under  con- 
<UUons  other  than  dishonorable,  and  who 
— was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
he  entered  the  service.  Application  must 
be  made  therefor  within  2  years  after 
discharge.  The  Oovemmcnt  v/lU  pay  to 
the  school  of  the  veteran's  choice  up  to 
IfOO  per  year  for  tuition  and  books  and 
wUl  pay  to  the  veteran  $50  per  month 
maintenance  if  without  dependents,  and 
•75  if  he  hag  dependents.  Any  man  who 
•erred  N  dajrs  on  or  after  September  16. 
IMt,  maj  receive  1  year's  schooling  and 
1  month  additional  education  for  each 


month  In  active  sei  vice,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  perio  1  of  education  exceed 


.4  years.    There  is 


cation  or  training 


tional    education 


during  the  period 
1940,  to  December  ( 


also  a  provision  for 


part-time  attendan  :e  in  a  course  of  edu- 


it  a  reduced  subsist- 


ence  allowance  or  v  ithout,  allowance  but 
with  payment  of  t^tion  and  other  ex- 
penses. 
A  veteran  also  his  the  right  to  voca- 


or    service-incurred 


disabilities,  extende  1  to  those  who  served 


from  September  16, 
1941. 


Application  for  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  mane  to  the  Director, 
Servicemen's  Education  and  Training, 
Veterans'  Adminis)  ration.  Washington, 
D.  C. 


MC«PrrALIZATIOM     AND 


raosTHznc   appuamces 


e  right  to  adequate 
es    and     necessary 
e  greatest  possible 
such  appliances. 


Adequate  hospitsl  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  care  a  nd  treatment  of  vet- 
erans for  nonservlte  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases as  well  as  for  (iisabilities  or  diseases 
inciured  in  service. 

The  veteran  has 
prosthetic  applia 
training  to  effect 
benefits  in  the  use 

MOBT    OP    MDICAL    KZTlICW    OP    IXaZCULAK    DIB- 

Acnvs  snvicK 
A  vetersoi  has  tne  right  of  review  in 
cases  of  irregular  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service,  (a)  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  determine 
whether  the  person  i  it  time  of  committing 
the  offense  was  insa  le.  in  event  of  which 
determination,  bene  its  to  which  the  per- 
son would  otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not 
be  forfeited;  (b)  ejcept  in  case  of  sep- 
aration by  sentence  ( )f  general  court  mar- 
tial, any  enlisted  ma  n  or  officer  may  have 
a  review  by  an  aut  torized  board  to  de- 
termine the  correctr  ess  of  such  discharge 
or  dismissal;  (c)  an: '  officer  retired  or  re- 
leased to  inactive  sti  tus  without  pay  may 
likewise  have  a  revlsw  by  an  authorized 
board  to  determine  retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  mi  ist  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discha  ge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  af tei  the  efTective  date  of 
the  act.  whichever  be  the  later. 

LOANS  POl  THS  PUKCH/  SI  O*  CONSTHUCTION  OP 
HOUSES,  PAKICS,  AN]    BUSINESS  PROPZXTT 

Loans  provided  or  the  above-men- 
tioned purposes  or  or  the  alteration  or 
improvement  of  bu  Idings  or  equipment 
may  be  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  thi  total  amount  guar- 
anteed as  to  any  one  person  not  exceed- 
ing an  aggregate  oi  $2,000.  Loans  may 
be  made  by  an  indlvjdual  or  by  private  or 
public — State  or  Pei  leral^lending  agen- 


cies or  Institutions 
must  not  exceed  4 
must  be  practicable 
eran's  circumstance 
repaid  in  20  years. 


The  interest  rate 

isercent.     The  loan 

and  suitable  to  vet- 

The  loan  must  be 

Application  must  be 


made  to  the  Admin  strator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs.  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

nfPLOTKsirr 
A  veteran  of  any 
charged  frmn  any 


or    VKRBAIfS 

war,  honorably  dls- 
.  bne  of  the  services, 
has  the  right  to  regi  iter  for  employment 
and  for  placement  ii  employment  by  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service.  He 
cbould  contact  his  local  United  States 


-r   T- 


employment  office  in  his  home  town  or 
county. 

tmSMPLOTimfT  COMPKltSAYIOlf 

There  Is  also  a  provision  for  unem- 
ployment allowances  of  $20  per  week 
while  unemployed.  To  be  eligible,  the 
person  must  reside  In  the  United  States; 
be  completely  unemployed,  or.  if  par- 
tially unemployed,  at  wages  less  than  $23 
per  week;  be  registered  with  and  report 
to  a  public  employment  cffice;  be  able  to 
work  and  available  for  suitable  work. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified:  If  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  If  he.  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course;  if  he  is  participating  in  a  strike 
or  labor  dispute  causing  a  work  stop- 
page. 

BENXPm  POa  DCPENDKNTB  AS  A   IXBTTLT  OP  lObS 
OP   SON,    OAUCHTXB,    HUSBAND,    OK   PATHXS 

There  are  foiu*  money  benefits  pro- 
vided for  the  dependents  of  a  deceased 
veteran:  6  months'  gratuity  payment, 
monthly  insurance  payments  if  the  serv- 
iceman applied  for  insuiance,  monthly 
pension,  and  back  pay. 

OSATURI 

The  gratuity  is  a  lump-sum  payment 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  at  the  rate  re- 
ceived at  the  date  of  death.  In  addition, 
the  dependents  of  any  private  or  seaman 
who  dies  in  foreign  service  receive  20  per- 
cent of  his  base  pay,  and  the  dependents 
of  any  officer  who  dies  in  foreign  service 
receive  10  percent  of  his  base  pay.  If  the 
serviceman  was  in  either  the  flying  serv- 
ice or  submarine  service,  his  dependents 
receive,  in  addition,  50  percent  of  his 
base  pay.  There  is  also  a  longevity  pro- 
vision in  addition  to  the  above  amounts. 

The  gratuity  is  automatically  paid  to 
a  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran,  or  if  there 
is  no  wife,  it  is  automatically  paid  to  the 
surviving  child  or  children.  It  Is  not 
automatically  paid  to  parents  or  broth- 
ers or  sisters  of  an  unmarried  service- 
man. The  serviceman  should  designate 
someone  of  this  latter  class  to  receive 
it.  However,  if  he  does  not.  they  may 
apply  for  it.  If  two  parents  survive,  the 
amount  is  divided  between  them.  A 
grandparent  must  show  an  Insurable  in- 
terest in  order  to  receive  it. 

Apphcation  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
viving relative  of  a  soldier  to  Gratuity 
Pay  Branch.  Finance  OflBce.  United 
States  Army.  60  Florida  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington  25,  D.  C;  by  the  surviving 
relative  of  a  seaman  to  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  Navy  Department.  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

MOMTHLT  nfSUIUNCC  PATKXNTS 

This  insurance  is  not  paid  in  a  lump 
sum;  It  Is  paid  on  a  monthly  basis,  de- 
pending on  the  age  of  the  beneficiary — 
the  older  the  beneficiary  the  higher  Is 
each  monthly  payment.  On  a  $10,000 
policy,  If  the  beneficiary  for  whom  pay- 
ment Is  first  made  Is  under  30  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  Insured, 
payment  shall  be  made  in  240  equal 
monthly  Installments,  at  the  rate  of  $651 
for  each  $1,000  of  Insurance.  Ifthebenv- 
flclary  to  whom  payment  Is  first  made 
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Is  so  or  more  years  of  age  at  the  date  of 
death  of  the  Insived.  payment  shall  be 
made  In  equal  monthly  installments  for 
120  months  certain,  with  such  payment 
In  InstaOments  continuing  during  the 
remaining  Ufethne  of  such  beneficiary. 
For  Instance,  under  a  $10,000  policy,  a 
60-year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $53 JO 
monthly.  Under  the  same  poLcy  a  70- 
year-old  beneficiary  will  get  $85.10 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  be  wen  to  have  parents  and 
next  of  kin  check  with  the  men  and 
women  in  service  to  see  that  all  insurance 
certificates  are  In  order  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  persons  designated  by  the  service 
men  or  women  to  receive  them.  An  in- 
surance policy  taken  out  by  men  and  wo- 
men in  service  can  name  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing as  beneficiaries:  Wife,  husband, 
child,  step-child,  illegitimate  child, 
parents,  brother,  or  sister.  Including 
those  of  halfblood.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  parent  or  brother  or  sister  from 
being  the  beneficiary  of  more  than  one 
serviceman. 

All  dependents  and  next  of  kin  ought 
to  check  their  Insurance  policy  now. 
See  that  everything  is  In  order  now.  It 
might  save  a  lot  of  grief  In  the  future. 
Negligence  has  caused  many  a  bene- 
ficiary to  lose  out.  A  little  care  can  avoid 
a  lot  of  trouble  should  anything  happen. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  send  your  serv- 
iceman this  pamphlet  so  that  be  may 
check  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  bene- 
ficiaries. 

aiOinKZ.T  PUMKMB 

This  pension  Is  paid  aotomatically  lo 
a  wife  and  children.  All  children  under 
It  are  eligible.  Children  up  to  21  are 
eligible  if  they  are  in  sdtiool  up  to  that 
time,  n  a  child  marries  before  18  or  21, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  this  pension. 
Parents  who  have  been  dependent  upon 
the  deceased  man  or  woman  In  service 
are  also  entitled  to  a  pension.  Parents 
who  have  been  dependent  upon  a  de- 
ceased serviceman  can  get  a  pension  at 
the  same  time  his  wife  and  children  are 
getting  a  pension.  The  amounts  of  the 
monthly  pension  are  as  follows: 

One  parent,  $45  a  month.  Two 
parents.  $25  each.  Widow  but  no  child, 
$50;  widow  with  one  child,  $65,  with  $13 
for  each  additional  child.  No  widow  but 
one  child.  $25;  no  widow  but  two  chil- 
dren. $38  equally  divided,  with  $10  for 
each  additional  child,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  $100. 

The  fcict  that  a  widow,  a  child,  or 
parent  gets  the  Insurance  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  a  pension  also. 
They  can  collect  both  Insurance  and  a 
pension. 

9MCM.  PAT  BOB  THB  OBVKnCAIf 

When  a  casualty  occurs,  that  servlee 
man  or  woman  who  has  become  a 
casualty  may  have  back  pay  coming.  All 
this  back  pay  Is  paid  to  the  nearest  heir. 
Application  should  be  made  by  the  sur- 
▼ivtef  relathre  of  a  soldier  to:  Finance 
Oflleer,  United  States  Army,  60  Florida 
Avenue  NK.,  Washington  25,  D.  C;  by 
the  turvtvlng  relathre  of  a  seaman  to: 
Bm-eau  of  Ifaval  Personnel.  Navy  De- 
partment,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Any  person  may  make  application  foe 
a  headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran 
of  any  one  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services 
whose  service  was  honorable,  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25.  D.  C. 

wvauL  Axjjomi 


POB  AWT  WMt 

After  honorable  service,  reimburse- 
ment for  burial  may  be  allowed,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,  on  burial,  luneral.  and 
transportation  expenses.  Application 
should  be  made  to  Dlrectw.  Depeodent 
Claims  Service.  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Burial  in  a  national  cemetery  may  be 
arranged  for  any  honorably  discharged 
veteran  or  for  anyone  who  dies  while  in 
active  service,  with  right  of  burial  therein 
of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  his  minor  children  or 
adult  unmarried  daughters. 

wxnr  po«  OTHis  iNPoucAnoif 

It  is  very  difficult  to  cover  all  the  details 
of  benefits  available  to  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  a 
summary  of  the  benefits  which  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  most  persons  in- 
volved. If  anyone  has  a  special  problem. 
I  suggest  that  you  write  me  at  the  follow- 
ing address:  CHAtLXs  B.  HoBvnr,  138 
House  Office  Building,  Washii^aon.  D.  C. 


Benefits  far  VcUiaM  aad  Their  Depe^- 
Mis  FiwviM  fw  by  G.  I.  Kll  «f 
Rifks 


KZTSN6ION  OF  RBfARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A  WQLVERTON 


IN  TBM  HOtJSB  OP  REPRSBBNTATIVIS 
TueBdav,  September  19, 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  a  direct  responsibility 
upon  Congress  to  provide  for  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  our  returning  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  They  have  served 
with  valor  and  courage.  There  must 
never  be  any  hesitancy  upon  the  part  of 
the  Nation  In  recognizing  the  debt  that 
is  owing  to  them,  and  those  who  have 
served  in  other  wars  in  which  this  Na- 
tion has  participated,  for  the  service  they 
have  rendered  their  Nation  in  its  time  of 
emergency. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
have  had  a  part,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress r^resenting  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  in  making 
provision  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  aervioe 
men  and  women  of  World  War  No.  2  and 
their  dependents,  as  previously  done  for 
the  veterans  of  our  other  wars. 

The  so-called  G.  I.  blU  Of  rights  Pub- 
lie  Law  346— passed  by  the  present  Con- 
gress, provides  many  and  varied  benefits 
for  the  returlng  service  men  and  women 
of  World  War  No.  2.  It  seeks  to  provide 
help  In  reesUbllshlng  them.  Already 
many  hare  received  benefits  under  this 
act.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  of 
■ssistsncc  in  many  such  cases.    A  fine 


woilc  is  also  being  done  in  behalf  of  thoai 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  by 
the  service  officers  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  represent- 
ing the  American  Legion,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
nsabled  Veterans,  and  other  servlee  or- 
ganisations. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  general 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  procurable  un- 
der the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights.  I  am  submit- 
ting an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  foUows: 

■UBBIUTT 

In  order  to  be  eligible  the  general  rule 
is  that  a  man  or  woman  most  have 
served  in  the  active  forces  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard,  or 
any  of  their  component  parts,  during  the 
period  beginning  September  16,  IMO. 
and  lasting  up  to  the  end  of  the  present 
war.  Such  person  must  have  served  for 
a  period  of  at  least  90  days,  or  tiave  been 
sooner  discharged  for  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty.  In  addition,  he  or  she 
must  have  been  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween enlistment  and  induction. 

■OaRTAUBATXOW  AMB  CLAZMS 

First.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is 
declared  an  essential  war  agency  and 
entitled,  second  only  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  to  priorities  on  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  materials.  Pri- 
orities  for  materials  are  also  given  to  any 
State  Institution  built  or  to  t>e  built  for 
the  care  or  hoepitaUsation  of  veterans. 
These  proviaioQs  are  extremely  Impor- 
tant, in  practical  effect  they  mean  that 
the  minute  the  war  ends,  at  which  time 
the  Army  and  Navy  will  have  no  further 
pressing  need  for  enpidies,  then  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  will  have  first  call  on  the 
goods  on  hand.  UntU  that  time  they  will 
have  second  call. 

Second.  The  bin  orders  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Board  of 
Hospttaliaation  to  provide  additional 
necessary  hospital  facOlties  and  author- 
ises arrangements  for  the  mutual  use  of 
hospitals,  and  so  forth,  with  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  For  this  purpose  it  au- 
thorises the  appropriation  of  $500,000.- 
000.  These  hospitals  will  care  for  dis- 
eaaes  and  disabUittes  non-servioe-con- 
nected  as  wen  as  those  Incurred  in 
service. 

Third.  Personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nUnistratloQ  may  be  placed  in  Army  and 
Navy  dlacfaarve  centers  to  adjudicate 
disability  claims  and  to  give  advice  as  to 
their  rights  and  benefits  to  all  service- 
men about  to  be  discharged.  It  forWds 
the  discharge  of  aervioemen  and  servioe- 
women  tmtil  a  substantial  part  of  tbslr 
pay  is  ready  or.  if  disabled,  until  ade- 
quate arrangements  have  been  made  for 
filing  claims  for  benefits  provided* 
These  two  requirements  an  extremely 
helpful. 

Fourth.  A  further  clause  states  that 
reoogniaed  veterans'  assodattons  shall 
place  rapresentattvw  at  tiie  varloiis  dis- 
charge centers  to  aid  servlcemsn  about 
to  be  released.  The  Aofierican  LsfioQ, 
the  V.F.  W,  the  D.  A.  V.,  and  other  stasl- 
lar  patriotic  organisations  arc  admi- 
rably equipped  to  do  this.  They  are  ( 
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and  anxious  so  to  do.  They  have  been 
doing  this  Job.  They  can  now  be  of  even 
greater  help  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past  to  the  veterans  about  to  leave  the 
rervice  and  reenter  civilian  life. 

Fifth.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards 
In  respect  to  various  statements  against 
his  own  Interest,  and  with  respect  to  re- 
view of  irregular  discharges. 

SSVCATIOM 

First.  It  extends  the  right  of  voca- 
tional education  for  service-incurred  dis- 
abilities to  those  who  served  diu'ing  the 
period  of  September  16,  1940.  to  Decem- 
ber 6.  1941. 

Second.  All  veterans  whose  education 
was  Interrupted  or  interfered  with  by 
reason  of  their  entrance  into  the  service 
will  be  eligible  for  1  year's  education  at 
any  school  or  institution  of  his  own 
choice  and  in  any  subject  or  subjects  de- 
'  sired  for  which  he  or  she  is  fitted.  He 
must  start  the  course  not  later  than  2 
years  after  either  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge or  the  termlruition  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  later. 

To  make  these  opportunities  widely 
available,  it  is  stipulated  that  anyone  un- 
der 25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  or  she 
entered  the  service  "shall  be  deemed  to 
have  had  his  education  or  training  im- 
peded or  delayed."  This  means  that  if 
the  veteran  was  under  25  when  inducted, 
then  the  solid  presumption  will  be  that 
this  did  cut  into  his  education,  whether 
or  not  he  was  in  fact  going  to  school  or  to 
college  at  the  time.  If  over  25.  then  he 
or  she  must  show  that  his  or  her  educa- 
tion actually  was  interrupted. 

Third.  Every  veteran  can  have  a  year 
refresher  course.  Every  veteran,  irre- 
spective of  age.  is  entitled  to  a  refresher 
or  retraining  course  not  in  excess  of  1 
year.  All  eligible  veterans  must  do  is  to 
prove  they  have  served  the  required  90 
days. 

Fourth.  The  veteran  may  select  any 
approved  educational  institution  in  any 
State  in  the  Union,  whether  he  resides 
there  or  not.  An  educational  or  train- 
ing Institution  is  defined  to  include  all 
public  or  private,  elementary  or  second- 
ary schools,  business  schools,  and  col- 
leges, scientific  and  technical  institu- 
tions, vocational  schools,  junior  colleges, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  so  forth,  and  also 
technical  tralning-on-the-Job  schools. 
It  amounts  to  complete  freedom  of 
choice. 

Also,  an  emplojred  veteran  may  take 
part-time  study  under  certain  rules. 

Fifth.  The  training  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  1  year,  but  it 
may  be  extended  for  another  3  years, 
except  in  respect  to  refresher  or  retrain- 
ing courses.  In  brief,  the  requirement 
for  getting  the  additional  years  is  that 
the  student  fulfill  satisfactorily  the  edu- 
cational standards  of  the  college  or 
•cbool  at  which  he  is  studying.  How- 
ever, the  greatest  length  of  time  which 
anyone  can  spoid  in  college  will  be  the 
length  of  his  or  her  service  after  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940.  and  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  excluding  the  time 
•pent  in  completed  courses  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  college  and  school  training 
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exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan  or  loans 
for  specified  purposes,  provided  the  ag- 
gregate amount  guaranteed  shall  not 
exceed  $2,000.  Thus,  if  the  veteran  bor- 
rows $5,000  or  $10,000  he  will  get  only 
$2,000  guaranteed.  If  he  borrows  $3,000, 
then  he  will  have  only  $1,500  guaran- 
teed—50  percent  of  $3,000. 

Interest  on  the  guaranteed  part  of  the 
loan  for  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  gives 
the  veteran  more  chance  to  get  started. 
The  loans  shall  run  for  not  more  than  20 
years  at  not  to  exceed  4  percent  interest. 
The  loans  to  be  guaranteed  may  be  made 
by  private  persons,  or  banking  institu- 
tions, or  firms,  or  by  governmental  agen- 
cies and  corporations.  In  connection 
with  governmental  loans,  there  are  other 
liberalizing  features. 

The  specific  purposes  for  which  loans 
can  be  made  are:  (a)  The  purchase  or 
construction  of  homes,  or  repairs  to  them 
or  to  pay  delinquent  taxes  on  a  home; 

(b)  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  farm  equip- 
ment, livestock,  and  for  repairs  on 
farms;  (c)  the  purchase  of  a  business, 
business  property,  business  equipment,  to 
be  used  in  a  gainful  occupation.  I  hope 
that  this  will  start  many  veterans  on  the 
road  to  becoming  successful  small  busi- 
nessmen and  to  a  revival  of  small  busi- 
ness In  this  country. 

The  loans  must  be  approved  and  the 
act  sets  out  the  broad  standards  to  gov- 
ern the  Veterans'  Administrator  in  his 
decisions  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove. In  general,  they  are  the  same 
that  any  lending  institution  would  ap- 
ply: (a)  That  the  proceeds  be  used  for 
the  purpose  requested;  (b)  that  the 
property  will  be  useful  and  necessary; 

(c)  that  the  ability  and  experience  of 
the  veteran  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  proposes  to  pursue  such  occu- 
pation are  such  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  he  will  succeed;  and 

(d)  that  the  price  paid  does  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  normal  value  as  determined 
by  proper  appraisal. 

In  the  case  of  homes,  the  amount  and 
terms  of  the  payments  must  bear  a 
proper  relation  to  the  veteran's  present 
and  anticipated  income  and  expenses. 

BMrLOTKXMT 

The  reemployment  provisions  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  now  in  effect. 
A  veterans'  employment  representative, 
who  shall  be  a  veteran,  is  attached  to 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 
In  each  State,  fle  will  help  to  get  Jobs, 
give  information,  and  so  forth.  The 
veteran  has  other  employment  rights  un- 
der the  Selective  Service  Act  and  other 
laws. 

ICAOJtrSTMZMT    ALLOWANCX 

First.  Eligible  veterans  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  entitled  to  receive  under  cer- 
tain conditions  unemployment  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  for  a 
maximum  of  52  weeks  within  a  5-year 
period  immediately  following  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities.  The  unemploy- 
ment must  begin  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  the  end  of  the  war,  whichever 
is  later.  A  proportionate  amount  may 
be  paid  to  the  partially  employed  who 
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receive  lees  than  the  $20  allowance  per 
week  given  by  the  act  plus  $3;  that  is.  $23. 

The  allowance  for  a  week  will  be'  $20, 
less  that  part  of  the  wages  payable  to 
the  partially  unemployed  for  such  week 
which  is  in  excess  of  $3,  figured  to  the 
nearest  highest  multiple  of  $1  where  it 
does  not  come  out  even.  Thus,  if  the 
veteran  is  earning  $10.  you  subtract  $3 
from  the  $10.  leaving  $7.  You  then  sub- 
tract the  $7  from  the  $20,  and  his  weekly 
payment  for  readjustment  would  be  $13. 
Stated  conversely,  it  is  $23  per  week,  less 
the  amount  earned  in  partial  employ- 
ment during  the  week. 

Second.  A  claimant  will  be  disqualified 
if  he  or  she  leaves  suitable  work  volun- 
tarily or  is  discharged  for  misconduct; 
if  he  or  she  fails  to  accept  suitable  work 
when  offered  to  him  or  her  or  refuses  to 
attend  an  available  free  training  course: 
and  also  in  certain  cases  where  work 
stoppages  are  caused  by  labor  disputes, 
but  only  if  he  or  she  is  participating 
therein. 

Third.  Provision  Is  made  for  self- 
employed  veterans  engaged  in  a  trade, 
business,  profession,  and  so  forth.  If 
his  net  earnings  have  been  less  than  $100 
in  the  previous  calendar  month,  he  can 
receive  the  difference  between  $100  and 
his  net  earnings  for  such  month.  This 
provision  is  not  in  our  social-security 
law  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  an  innovation 
In  our  law.  It  should  enable  enterpris- 
ing veterans  to  become  self-employed. 

Fourth.  Those  unemployed  prior  to 
September  4,  1944,  are  not  eligible  for 
any  payments.  On  and  after  September 
4  those  who  are  either  unemployed  or 
partially  unemployed  can  make  appli- 
cation at  the  State  employment  ofBce,  or, 
if  he  is  a  railroad  man,  at  the  railroad 
employment  office.  Payments  will  start 
shortly. 

Fifth.  Where  a  claimant  receives  other 
Federal  or  State  benefit,  a  proportionate 
adjustment  is  made  in  his  allowance. 
Veterans  who  have  rights  under  two  or 
more  different  sections  of  this  act  can 
only  receive  the  fair  and  proportionate 
amount. 

Additional  information  may  be  de- 
sired. In  such  cacs,  it  can  be  procured 
by  communicating  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  the 
regional  offices,  any  service  organization, 
and  the  Congressman  representing  the 
congressional  district.  The  privilege  to 
serve  will  be  welcomed. 


They  Are  Fayinf 


EXTXi^ISION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mcBioAN 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATIVBB 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  written 
and  unwritten  history  tells  us  that  from 
the  beginning  men  fought  each  other 
and  peoples  and  nations  waged  war.  En- 
during peace,  world-wide,  we  should  hope 


for,  pray  for.  and  strive  for,  but  as  long 
as  human  nature  remains  as  it  Is,  as  long 
as  people  refuse  to  accept  and  practice 
the  Christianity  preached  by  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  our  surest  safeguard  against 
destructive  war  is  a  nation  strong  in  its 
own  right,  armed  to  the  utmost  of  its 
ability  for  its  defense,  Independent  in  itt 
action. 

There  are  those  who  continually  seek 
to  reform  the  world,  to  impose  their 
Ideas  upon  other  nations  and  other  peo- 
ples, and  all  too  often  they  are  those  who 
never  are  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

Many  of  us  know  what  war  costs  in 
material  things,  but  all  too  few  of  us 
know  anything  of  the  buffering  and  the 
death  that  comes  to  the  young  men  who 
fight  the  battles.  It  may  be  well  that  we 
all,  while  cheering  for  victory,  while 
boasting  of  what  we  will  do  to  the  Na- 
tion's enemies,  pause  and  give  thought  to 
what  today  all  over  the  world  is  happen- 
ing to  the  young  men  who  are  doing  the 
fighting. 

Hundreds — yes,  perhaps  thousands — 
of  tragedies  like  the  one  disclosed  in  the 
diary  below  are  occurring  all  over  the 
world.  But  read  what  this  yoimg  man 
wrote  during  his  last  days  and  then  let 
us  consider  whether  there  is  not  some 
way  that  we.  as  a  people,  as  a  nation, 
can  build  a  nation  which  will  keep  war 
and  all  of  its  horrors  from  again  coming 
to  our  young  men.  The  news  story  reads 
as  follows: 

Sailor  Hxko  Dies  on  Raft  Olvtchino  Diast 
»oa  "Mom" 

Elkhart,  Iwb.,  Septembtr  20. — "To  Helen, 
I  loved  her  untU  the  end.  I  love  Mom — with. 
I  could  eat  some  ot  her  cooking." 

Thinking  of  his  girl,  his  mother,  and  the 
food  he  ate  at  home.  Naval  Aviation  Radio- 
man Jack  Cooper,  23,  died  on  a  life  raft  In 
the  Pacific.  When  a  warship  picked  up  his 
body  a  few  days  later  they  found  him  clutch- 
ing a  diary  of  his  dying  days  he  had  written 
to  his  "Mom." 

Tha  Navy  sent  the  diary,  written  on  the  fly 
leaves  of  his  wallet,  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Henry 
Clevenz.  Cooper  was  reported  klUed  in  action 
June  16. 

BOTH    KNEES    HR    BT    JAP    RKArEBS 

While  adrift  on  the  raft  he  was  stitifed 
by  a  Japanese  plane  and  wounded  in  both 
knees,  but  he  scribbled  Into  the  dlarv  a  recOTd 
of  what  a  fighting  man  thinks  of  at  the  end. 
Mostly  It  was  about  his  mother  and  about 
his  sweetheart,  Helen  E.  Cbecchlo,  whom  he 
called  "Big  Eyes  " 

The  diary  follows: 

Piece  of  shrapnel  In  compass  case  hit  our 
plane.  Mom  •  •  •  wings  are  In  sewing 
kit.  am  entitled  to  all  stars  and  more.  Be 
swe  to  check  insurance,  etc..  Back  pfcy, 
10,000  Ins.     (Roses)  to  remind  me  of  Helen. 

I'ye  always  loved  her.  Love  kisses  same 
for  you,  mom  dad,  and  all. 

Now  July  8:  Weak  (Navy  deletion).  Can't 
catch  fish— no  rain — love  "Big  Eyes." 

JtUy  9 :  Little  rain  (Navy  deletion) .  Headed 
west. 

July  10:  Rain  last  night,  very  weak,  land 
close  somewhere. 

July  11:  Mavis  flew  over — ^no  see — ^left  eye 
bad  shape— atlll  have  water  drifting  north- 
east. 


IT  WEAK  nOM  LOSS  OT  BLOOD 

Jtily  12:  little  cloudy,  no  planes,  no  land, 
headed  north  p.  m.  Jap  nell  saw  me — strafed, 
hit  me  In  both  legs— bandaged  thenv— drUt- 
tng  east. 


July  It:    Tery  weak  from  loas  of 
land  in  sight — no  food  since  the  fourth — • 
oimoes  of  water  left,  going  fast. 

July  14:  Catch  one  small  fish  last  p.  m.— 
very  very — wont  last  over  today.  Ptenty  IMi 
but  cant  sit  up — very  alight  bfswu,  XT  tbla 
Is  my  last  day  tell  my  "Big  Eyes"  to  be  happy 
with  eomcone  else. 

I'm  back  to  salt  water— God  bleas  you  all. 
surprise  J\ily  15,  tell  Helen  I  found  Ood.  be 
happy,  love  XXX.     No  rain  for  2  weeks. 

To  Helen  I  loved  her  until  the  end— >lack. 

I  love  mom.  dad.  and  all,  wish  I  could  eat 
•ome  of  her  cooking. 


Palisk  Fr^aoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker,  today  the  United  Nations  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  victory.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night  has  almost  passed.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  day  is  at  hand.  What  will 
the  new  day  bring  to  the  oppressed  people 
and  nations  of  Europe?  Will  it  bring  the 
freedom  and  security  that  has  been 
promised?  Will  the  principles  for  which 
we  have  fought  and  sacrificed  be  made  a 
living  thing,  or.  will  they  be  but  a  mem- 
ory of  Ideals  that  have  died  under  the 
Infiuence  of  p)ower  politics? 

To  be  specific,  what  will  victory  mean 
to  the  people  of  Poland?  No  nation  of 
Europe  can  better  Illustrate  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  of  a  people  whose  heart 
and  soul  yearn  for  liberty  and  freedom. 
For  centuries  the  Polish  people  have 
fought  and  died  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Time  and  again  they  have  felt  the  iron 
heel  of  oppression.  But  the  Polish  peo- 
ple did  not  cease  to  exist.  Conscious  of 
a  national  heritage  extending  back  to 
the  tenth  century,  they  rejected  foreign 
Influences  imixjsed  on  them  by  their 
conquerors,  and  every  year,  on  May  3, 
they  have  remembered  their  first  great 
constitution,  adopted  152  years  ago.  A 
constitution  which  patriotic  Poles  still 
rank  with  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, Britain's  Magna  Caria.  and 
Prance's  Declaration  of  Rights  of  Man. 

In  the  tragic  days  of  1939  the  Poles 
fought  with  valor  and  courage  against 
the  overwhelming  power  of  Hitler's  le- 
gions. They  fought  wUh  the  zeal  and 
desperation  of  men  Inspired.  They  were 
inspired.  They  remembered  those  mem- 
orable words  of  their  first  great  consti- 
tution: "^ore  than  life  and  personal 
happiness  we  value  external  independ- 
ence and  internal  freedom."  Though 
Polish  arms  failed  in  this  unequal  strug- 
gle, yet.  in  defeat  they  were  honored. 
They  had  shown  the  spirit  that  gives 
men  the  right  to  be  free.  A  spirit  that 
has  never  been  conquered,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  conquered.  The  sacrifices  en- 
dured and  the  spirit  displayed  give 
Poland  the  right  to  be  free  again. 

The  last  5  years  have  been  years  of 
tragic  sufBering  for  the  people  of  Poland. 
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During  this  time  they  have  felt,  as  no 
other  nation,  a  cruel  and  inhuman  tor- 
ture, unparalleled  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world,  inflicted  by  an  aggressor  na- 
tion that  knows  no  law  but  might  It  is 
not  strange  that  all  free  nations  rejoice 
In  the  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of  Po- 
land from  this  unnatural  monster  that 
bu  terrorized  and  murdered  an  innocent 
people.  But.  what  will  the  future  be  for 
this  unhappy  people  as  another  great 
power  takes  over  their  land?  While  it 's 
Inconceivable  that  Russia  will  be  guilty 
of  inhumanity  such  as  was  practiced  by 
the  Nazi.  yet.  what  will  be  Its  attitude  to- 
ward Poland  from  a  territorial  and  polit- 
ical standpoint?  Will  the  territory  of 
Poland  and  its  sovereignty  remain  intact, 
^  or.  will  It.  In  whole  or  part,  come  under 
"  the  domination  of  Russia? 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  question,  or 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  Poland  shall 
have  the  return  of  its  territory,  and,  full 
sovereignty,  with  the  winning  of  the  war. 
There  is  a  particular  obligation  upon  our 
Nation  and  all  the  allied  nations  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  Not  to  do  so  is  to 
break  faith  with  those  who  have  suffered 
and  died  to  make  liberty  and  freedom 
^«ertain  and  secure  throughout  the  world. 
The  future  treatment  accorded  Poland 
may  well  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  what 
inay  be  expected  by  smaller  and  weaker 
nations  at  the  hands  of  the  stronger  and 
more  powerful  nations.  Per  this  reason 
America,  actuated  as  it  is  by  the  desire 
to  sustain  and  support  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom  with  respect  to  all 
peoples,  must  be  alert  and  insistent  in 
demanding  that  the  rights  of  Poland  be 
acknowledged  and  honored  by  all  the 
Allied  Nations  as  well  as  by  others. 

Unless  the  territorial  integrity  and 
sovereignty  of  Poland  are  respected,  the 
Atlantic  Charter  becomes  a  meaningless 
document  and  a  failure.  The  first  three 
points  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  pro- 
mulgated on  August  14,  1941.  are  plain 
and  undersiandable.  They  are  not 
susceptible  to  equivocation  or  double 
meaning.  The  Allied  Nations,  in  adopt- 
ing the  Atlantic  Charter.  unreseiTedly 
agreed: 

First.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggran- 
dizement, territorial,  or  otherwise. 

Second.  They  desire  to  see  no  terri- 
torial changes  that  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people 
concerned. 

Three.  They  respect  the  rights  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  th^  will  live;  and  they  wish 
to  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  them. 

Apply  these  rules  to  Poland  and  the 
people  of  Poland  will  be  satisfied. 

The  duty  of  America  is  plain.  We  will 
not  do  our  full  duty  to  Poland  unless  we 
openly,  wholeheartedly,  and  unreserved- 
ly, and.  with  all  the  strength  and  in- 
fluence we  possess,  demand  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter  shall  apply  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect to  Poland,  and  that  Polish  sovereign- 
ty and  freedom  be  thereby  fully  reestab- 
lished. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to 
betray  that  nation,  who  in  our  War  of 
Independence  showed  its  Interest  and  its 
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faith  in  the  cause  of  iberty  by  giving  to 
us  the  service  of  thos  >  outstanding  mili- 
tary      leaders,       G(  neral       Thaddeus 


Kosciuszko  and  Coun 


As  a  Member  of  C<  ngress.  having  the 
honor  and  privilege  (if  representing  the 
First  Congressional  I  istrict  of  New  Jer 
sey,  I  feel  It  Is  my  djity.  and,  in  fulflll 
ment  of  that  duty,  I 
within  my  power  to 
fluence  and  its  every 
the  reestablishment 
public.    Free  Poland 


shall  do  everything 
tring  America's  in- 
;ffort  in  support  of 
of  the  Polish  Re- 
in a  free  Europe, 
may  well  be  considerfed  a  symbol  of  the 


world's  emancipation 
aggressor  nations. 


Feed,  OoUm,  and  I  ebuild  the  World 


Casimir  Pulaski. 


from  the  power  of 


EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 

CI 

HON.  CURE  1 :.  HOFFMAN 

or   MIC1IIGA?* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  I  EPRESENl'A'nVES 

Thursday.  SepU  mber  21, 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  those  who,  contributing  not  over- 
much themselves  except  by  way  of  ad- 
vice, bitterly  critici* 
charitable  as  well  a 
us  who  still  believe  t 
terprlse  there  must  h 

In  the  days  of  ol 
the  house  built  upo 
could  not  endure, 
if  we  impoverish  our 
will  destroy  our  owA  future  prosperity 
and  happiness,  but  v  e  will  be  unable  to 
aid  materially  any  otl  ler  people  or  nation. 

Those  who  insist  u  x)n  a  policy  of  aid- 
ing every  indivlduai  and  every  nation 
who  throughout  the  '  irorld  may  have  less 


and  brand  as  un- 
unpatriotic  all  of 
at  under  every  en- 
a  firm  foundation, 
we  were  told  that 
the  shifting  sand 
ay  we  know  that 
ation.  we  not  only 


than  we  here  at  horn 
facts.      They    refuse 


!,  refuse  to  face  the 
to   give    acpurate 


figures  on  what  other  people,  other  na- 
tions want;  to  recogiize  that  there  is  a 


limit  to  what  we  can 
ing  our  productive  p 


Some  mdividuals  Mrho  so  bitterly  de- 
nounce all  who  do  njt  agree  with  their 


plans  to  remake  the 
hot  for  war;  nothing 


but  America's  entrance  into  the  war; 
nothing  would  satis  'y  them  until  our 
men — yes,  our  wonien — were  sent  to 
fight  in  foreign  lands-  -now  some  of  them 
want  the  United  Stiites  to  establish  a 
world-wide  W.  P.  A. 


Well,  we  are  in  the 
or   more   Americans 
thousands  are  djing 
in  this  war  until  it  is 
made   by  American 


some  Old  World  governments  we  hope 
will  not  have  been  m  ide  in  vain,  and  we 
hope  and  we  pray  th  it  out  of  it  all  may 
come  an  enduring  pe  ice. 

But  if  we  are  to  h  ive  in  the  post-war 
days  the  ability  to  a  i  unfortimate  peo- 
ple, we  must  not  d«stroy  our  own  re 
sources,  nor  disslpat  j  them  throughout 
the  world.  We  mus,  not  kill  by  over- 
generosity  the  goosp  which  lays  the 
golden  egg. 

Vice  President  WaIlacs  long  ago  said 


that  America  should 


do  without  impair- 
ant. 


whole  world  were 
would  satisfy  them 


war  and  10.000.000 

are   fighting    and 

We  will  continue 

Won.   The  sacrifices 

youth   to   preserve 


furnish  a  quart  of 


milk  to  every  Individual  in  the  world 
who  wanted  it. 

The  United  States  gave  $1,350,000,000 
to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  an  organization  of 
34  nations,  where  each  of  the  34  has  a 
voting  power  equal  to  ours;  to  which  but 
4  of  those  nations  have  made  any  con- 
tribution to  the  capital  fund  which  is 
being  spent  and  none  has  contributed 
anything  like  what  we  have  given.  In 
fact,  the  other  34  nations  have  con- 
tributed less  than  one-half  of  a  billion 
as  compared  to  our  $1,350,000,000. 

Yet  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  asking  that  the 
people  of  the  war-stricken  nations  not 
only  be  fed  and  clothed,  but  that  their 
destroyed  industries  and  businesses  l)e 
rebuilt.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  is  asking  for  78.- 
500.000  pairs  of  shoes.  It  is  asking  for 
182,000.000  yards  of  woolen  textiles;  for 
560,000,000  yards  of  cotton  textiles. 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  wants  locomotives;  it  wants 
all  sorts  of  material,  the  major  portion 
of  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  United 
States.  But  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  instead  of 
economizing  has  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive set-ups  ever  put  together.  It  has 
1  administrator  at  $15,000,  another  at 
$14,000,  5  at  $12,000,  1  at  $11,500.  7  at 
$10,000,  65  at  $7,000  to  $9,000.  114  at 
$5,000  to  $6,000.  and  313  at  $2,400  to 
$4,500. 

Across  the  seas  in  the  Balkans  there 
are  32  employees  who  receive  from  $7,000 
to  $9,500  a  year;  451  get  from  $2,400  to 
$6,000  and  in  another  branch  there  are 
18  being  paid  from  $7,000  to  $12,000  and 
80  more  who  get  from  $2,000  to  $6,000. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Supply.  43  get  from 
$7,000  to  $12,000  and  151  from  $2,000  to 
$6,000  per  srear,  and  so  on  down  through 
the  list,  includ!ng  14  Italian  observers 
getting  from  05.000  to  $7,000  a  year;  an 
administrative  analyst  at  $8,000. 

To  put  it  briefly,  there  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  what  this  country  is  called  upon 
to  spend  to  rehabilitate  other  peoples, 
other  nations  and  that  regardless  of  our 
own  needs  and  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
war  is  over  they  will  compete  with  our 
workers,  our  farmers,  our  industries.  No 
one  has  any  fault  to  find  with  the  policy 
under  which  v;e  do  our  utmost  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  unfortunate  abroad,  but 
we  should  remember  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  nation  of  less  than  140,000.000  peo- 
ple to  support  and  care  for  the  needy  of 
another  nation  of  450.000.000;  another 
of  350,000.000;  another  of  180.000.000  and 
all  the  other  millions  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  folly  to  expect  our  people  to  take 
upon  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  the 
whole  world.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
brand  us  as  disloyal,  as  lacking  in  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  as  mncharitable. 
all  who  will  not  destroy  the  foundation 
upon  which  rests  our  happiness,  our 
prosperity,  our  very  existence,  as  well  as 
our  ability  to  he'p  other  people  by  Joining 
in  their  program  to  police,  reform,  and 
rehabiUtate  the  world. 

Those  who  wish  to  be  so  free  with  the 
money  of  others  should  have  called  to 
their  attention  what  might  be  termed 
the  facts  of  life.  It  might  be  well  to 
ask  them,  too,  how  much  they  as  indi- 
viduals have  contributed,  are  willing  to 
contribute,  to  the  plan  of  world-wide  re- 
habilitation. 
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iBTation  Correncj  a  New  and  Uafinished 
Chapter  in  Monetary  History 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON I  WHITE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
In  September  20  issue  of  the  Rbcord  we 
borrowed  a  chapter  of  John  Floherty's 
Interesting  book  on  money  giving  an  ac- 
count of  paper  money  inflation  in  the 
days  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  Today  we  take  a  chapter  on 
present-day  inflation  from  an  essay  on 
international  finance  by  Richard  A. 
Lester,  published  by  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, which  is  the  seat,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, of  the  great  gold  standard  ad- 
vocate and  monetary  expert,  Edwin  W, 
Kemmerer.  America  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  rich  in  experience — or  more  cor- 
rectly—poor In  experience  with  inflation. 
With  our  continental  currency,  "wild- 
cat" bank  notes,  and  Confederate  paper 
money.  The  French  assignat,  German. 
Russian,  and  now  Chinese  Inflation,  yet 
our  bankers  and  economists  apparently 
learn  nothing  from  these  lessons  of  the 
past.  The  following  statistical  informa- 
tion Is  taken  from  Mr.  Lester's  informa- 
tive article,  International  Aspects  of 
Wartime  Monetary  Experience. 

Some  Aaracrs  or  MtLrrART  Cuuknct 

a.  Um  and  value :  Widespread  use  of  mili- 
tary currencies,  by  both  the  Axis  countrlea 
and  the  Allies,  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  this 
war.  It  raises  many  interesting  theoretical 
and  practical  issues. 

In  connection  with  offensive  actions,  mili- 
tary currency  is  issued  by  one  country  (the 
occupying  power)  for  enforced  circulation  in 
another  country  (the  occupied  area) ,  and  its 
offlcial  exchange  value  in  terms  of  existing 
cxirrencies  is  determined  by  the  occupying 
powar. 

Aa  a  defensive  measure,  in  areas  threat- 
ened by  enemy  occupation,  currency  may  be 
marked,  thus  permitting  it  to  be  isolated  and 
repudiated  in  case  it  should  fall  into  the 
hands  cf  the  enemy.  Shortly  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  for  example,  the  regular  American 
currency  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  called 
in  and  was  replaced  by  a  new  brown-seal 
dollar  with  the  word  Hawaii  printed  on  it. 
Thta  was  done  to  distinguish  the  currency 
and  to  deflne  its  area  cf  circulation.  Al- 
though originally  issued  for  defensive  pur- 
poaaa.  this  currency  has  since  been  used  as 
occupation  money  In  Japanese  islands  in  the 
Pacific  taJcen  over  by  our  troops. 

Military  currency  is  pure  fiat  money.  It 
is  generally  Issued  with  no  coverage,  no  re-. 
serves,  no  backing;  it  may  not  even  represent 
a  promise  to  pay.  Often  It  U  printed  in  the 
monetary  units  of  the  area  to  be  occupied. 
The  issuing  power  may  not  accept  any  re- 
sponsibUity  whatsoever  for  the  military  cur- 
rency that  it  puts  out.  Usually  the  occupy- 
ing power  attempts  to  force  upon  the  occu- 
pied country  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinued acceptance  and  exchange  of  the 
mUitary  cxurency  issued  during  occupation. 
In  this  way  saddling  the  occupied  country 
with  at  least  that  part  of  the  costs  of  occu- 
pation represented  by  expenditures  of  mili- 
tary currency. 

In  1938  Japan  began  to  issue  military  yen 
In  the  Japanese-occupied  areas  of  China. 
Um  iMue  was  without  any  coverage  of  bul- 


lion or  foreign  exchange  and  without  the 
guaranty  of  any  responsible  financial  institu- 
tion, in  the  sanoe  year  a  central  bank  was 
established  in  North  China  ( the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  China).  This  bank  was 
financed  by  the  Japanese  and  began  to  lasiie 
puppet  currency  in  dollar  denominations 
(FnBa).  Somewhat  the  same  procedure  was 
followed  when  a  new  central  bank  (the  Cen- 
tral Reserve  Bauk  of  Nar,.\ing)  was  csUb- 
ILshed  and.  In  January  1941,  began  to  issue 
puppet  currency  (CRB$)  for  the  Japanese- 
o^upied  areas  in  central  and  southern 
China. 

In  each  case  the  military  yen  or  puppet 
dollars  were  issued  initially  at  a  par  of  l-for-1 
with  the  Chinese  national  dollar;  in  each  case 
the  military  currency  (yen  or  $)  exchanged 
in  unofficial  markets  at  a  discount,  emount- 
ing  to  as  much  as  40  percent  within  a  year 
or  two.  The  chief  reason  for  such  discount 
seems  to  have  been  the  rapid  increase  in 
mUitary  currency,  accompanied  by  with- 
drawal of  some  Chinese  national  dollars  from 
circulation,  For  example,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  Julv  1943  the  Japanese  had  acquired 
about  CN  |3,000,(XX),000  in  exchange  for  CKB 
dollars. 

To  promote  the  circulation  of  their  mili- 
tary currency,  the  Japanese  and  puppet  gov- 
ernmenu  took  steps  to  restrict  the  circula- 
tion of  Chinese  national  currency  and  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  military  currency.  By  a 
■wrlM  of  decrees  the  military  and  puppet  our- 
reneles  were  not  only  declared  leeal  tender, 
but  Uxes,  train  fares.  publlc-uUUty  bills, 
imports,  and  exporU  had  to  be  paid  In  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  and  all  government  and 
bank  accounts  bad  to  be  kept  in  thaae  cur- 
rencies 

Tlie  Japanese  went  further  In  an  attempt 
to  depreciate  and  displace  the  Chinese  na- 
tional currency.  By  steps,  offlcial  exchange 
rata*  were  changed  to  increase  the  exchange 
value  of  the  military  currencies  to  ICRBI  — 
aCNI.  1  military  yen-4CK$.  and  IFRBf- 
ll.aCN#.  Such  progressive  exchange  depre- 
ciation was  accompanied  by  decrees  with- 
drawing the  legal  tender  privilege  from  the 
Chinese  national  dollar  In  occupied  areas  and 
fixing  limited  periods  for  exchanging  that 
currency,  at  depreciated  rates,  for  the  puppet 
or  military  currencies.  Thereafter,  all  circu- 
lation of  Chinese  national  currency  was  pro- 
hibited in  certain  specified  areas  and  any 
person  bearing  or  using  such  outlawed  cur- 
rency in  those  areas  was  subject  to  punish- 
ment, often  death. 

If  the  progressive  depreciation  of  the  CN$ 
In  terms  of  the  military  currencies  had  rep- 
resented differences  in  internal  purchasing 
power,  it  might  have  been  Justified.  How- 
ever, scattered  price  statistics  Indicate  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  CRBS  was  de- 
clining about  as  fast  as  that  of  the  CM$.> 
By  highly  overvaluing  their  military  curren- 
cies in  terms  of  the  CNS,  the  Japanese  and 
their  puppet  banks  obtained  billions  of  CNt 
at  a  very  cheap  rate. 


>  In  Shanghai  gold  was  selling  fcr 
CRB$5.600  an  ounce  In  AprU  1943,  compared 
with  CN86,000  an  ounce  in  Chungking  in  May 
1943.  In  April  1943  the  average  cost  of  a 
picul  of  rice  or  fiour  in  Shanghai  or  Hankow 
In  CRBC  was  reported  about  the  aame  as 
the  average  ooet  in  CN«  in  nearby  cities  like 
Anking,  Hangchow,  Hukow.  Nanchang,  To- 
yang.  and  Tlyang.  (The  fact  that  Chinese 
national  dollars  were  circulating  in  some 
occupied  areas  indicates  that  the  Japanese 
decrees  outlawing  Chinese  national  currency 
were  not  fully  effective.)  In  Tientsin  the 
cost  of  rice  and  flour  in  FRB$  was  as  high  as 
in  the  above-mentioned  cities,  although  m 
the  smaller  cities  the  cost  In  FRfia  seems 
to  have  been  about  half  the  cost  in  CRB« 
in  Shanghai  and  Hankow.  By  September 
1942,  the  cost  of  living  in  Shanghai  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  about  23  times  ths  19M 
figure. 


The  Chinese  national  dollars  thus  soqulrtl 
In  exchange  lor  military  currency  (or  UmHi^h 
purchase  of  goods  with  military  currency 
and  sale  of  the  goods  for  CNI)  have  enabled 
the  Japanese  to  outbid  the  Chinese  la  FMa 
Chins  for  certain  products  such  as  tungstsn, 
tung  oil.  cotton,  and  wool,  which  have  been 
smuggled  into  Occupied  China.  It  Is  estl- 
msted  that  aa  much  as  half  of  the  tungsten 
pi-oduc'.lon  of  Free  Chlr\a  has,  at  times,  been 
movli^  Into  Occupied  China.  Through 
overvaltiatkm  of  their  mlUtary  ctu-reucies, 
the  Japaness  have  encouragsd  smugglsd  Un- 
ports,  discouraged  exports  to  Free  China,  and 
improved  ths  terms  of  trade  of  Occuptsd 
China. 

UntU  our  foreign  funds  control  was  ex- 
tended to  Japan  and  China,  in  June  1941,  ths 
Japanese  were  using  their  mUitary  currencies 
to  acquire  several  hundred  millions  of  Amer- 
ican dollars,  and  Brttich  pounds  sterling, 
with  which  they  purchased  scrap  steel,  oil. 
machine  tools,  and  other  sinews  o!  war.  This 
they  did  either  by  obtaining  Chinese  national 
dollars  in  exchange  for  military  currency  or 
by  using  their  mlUtary  currency  to  obuia 
Chlneae  goods  for  export.  When  they  oper- 
ated through  Chinese  national  dollars,  those 
dollars  were  used  to  buy  foreign  exchange 
from  the  banks  in  Bbanghal,  ths  foreign  ex- 
change being  suppllsd  In  ttM  main  from  the 
American  and  British  stabUisatlon  loans 
granted  to  help  peg  the  Chlneae  dollar  to  the 
American  dollar  and  the  Brltlsli  pound.  In 
short,  ths  Japaosss  wars  obtaining  from  us 
vital  war  goods  (paid  for.  In  part,  wltii  our 
aUbUlaatlon  loans  to  China)  and  tboss  goods 
cost  thsm  only  the  effort  spent  la  priatlag 
and  using  their  milltsry  currency. 

In  French  Bquatorial  Afrloa  and  ths  Cam- 
eroons,  in  former  Italian  Afrloa  (Brltrea,  Ital- 
ian SomalUand.  Abytalnia.  and  Tripolltanla ) , 
and  in  Frsneh  SomalUand,  the  existing  cur- 
rency was  wltMrawn,  and  was  replacrd  by 
new  currsaelsa,  oa  their  occupauon  by  ths 
AlUes. 

When  French  Bqtuitorial  Africa  and  ths 
Cameroons  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Free  French  National  Committee  in  1940.  they 
were  shut  off  from  their  normal  supply  of 
currency  which  had  t)een  prinfeMI  and  Issued 
by  the  Banque  de  I'Afrlque  OoeldMitals  (with 
head  offices  in  Dakar  and  Paris)  through  five 
branches  in  the  areas  in  question.  .To  eseapo 
control  of  their  money  supply  by  Vichy,  aad 
to  avoid  the  posslbUity  that  ths  enemy  might 
finance  purchases  and  activities  la  ¥tm9 
French  territory  simply  by  prlattac  moM 
notes,  the  Frss  noneh  rspiaesd  the  asUrtlBg 
note  circulation  with  a  new  currency  of  their 
own.  The  retired  French  West  African 
francs  were  held  in  the  Calsse  Centrale  pour  la 
France  Libre  as  backing  for  the  new  eumnwf 
Issue. 

When  French  SomalUand  came  under  con- 
trol of  the  Free  French,  in  December  IMS, 
the  legal  tender  currency  waa  the  Jibuti 
franc  issued  by  the  Jibuti  branch  of  the. 
Banque  de  llndo-C:hlne.  The  next  month, 
the  Free  French  required  that  this  currency 
be  turned  in  and  replaced  by  a  new  currency. 
The  conversion,  however,  was  accompanied 
by  the  levy  of  a  heavy  progressive  tax  on  the 
amount  of  currency  registered  per  person* 
Apparently  the  purpose  of  the  tax  was  to 
reduce  the  note  circulation  in  order  to  com- 
bat price  Inflation.         / 

In  Timlsia.  for  example,  the  note  circula- 
tion more  than  doubled  during  0  months 
of  Oerman  occupation,  most  of  the  increase 
being  accounted  for  by  the  French  franc  notes 
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*The  tax  was  as  follows:  The  first  S,000 
Jibuti  francs  per  person  were  exchanged  for 
6.000  new  francs;  on  sunu  from  6.000  to 
100.000  francs  per  person  20  percent  less  oC 
new  fraaes  were  given  in  return;  and  all  sttiM 
over  100.000  Jibuti  francs  per  person  wsn 
reduced  by  60  percent  In  new  fraaca. 
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brought  In  by  the  Germans. '  Many  of  these 
cotes  were  distributed  among  the  Arab  and 
lUUan  followers  of  the  Nazis  either  in  the 
form  of  otitrlght  gifts  or  of  extremely  high 
prteM  for  goods.*  The  holders  could  convert 
notes  into  large  real  profits  with  sub- 
t  purchases  at  lower  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  heavy  levies  were  imposed 
on  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  forced  Into 
debt  to  meet  the  levies. 

c.  Gresham's  law:  One  might  suppose  that 
cheap  military  ctirrency  would,  according  to 
Gresham's  law,  drive  the  regular  currency 
out  of  circulation.  In  some  instances  it  has 
helped  to  drive  coins  out  of  circulation,  but 
paper  currency  has  a  very  low  value  as  a 
commodity.  Only  in  the  last  stages  of  hyper- 
inflation would  it  be  possible  for  one  paper 
currency  to  drive  out  of  circulation  some 
other  paper  currency  whicb  had  become 
worth  more  as  a  commodity  than  as  money. 

Cheap  military  currency  may  itself  fail 
to  circulate.  For  example,  the  Japanese  In 
Invading  Burma  put  out  a  military  rupee 
currtncy,  which  was  printed  on  a  very  poor 
trade  of  paper,  with  poor  ink,  allegedly  on 
prsMis  bretisht  in  with  the  troops.  Many 
Bttrmeat  ■Imply  refused  to  accept  and  use 
this  cheap  JapinMe  military  currency,  thus 
preventing  Ite  wt^pi lad  circulation.  Ores< 
ham's  law  cannot  operate  where  the  people 
discriminate  against  the  cheap  money. 

A  very  Interesting  and  instructive  case  of 
Gresham's  law  in  reverse  is  provided  by  the 
diul  currency  In  the  free  city  of  Tangier.  A 
dual  standard,  along  with  a  free  fcrcign- 
exchangs  market,  was  continued  after  occupa- 
tion of  Tangier  by  Spanish  troops  in  June 
1940.  following  the  fall  of  France.  Both 
regular  Spanish  peseta  notes  and  French  Mo- 
roccan franc  notes  had  long  been  legal  tender 
In  Tangier,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  made 
no  change  in  the  situation  after  their  annex- 
ation of  the  territory.  Gresham's  law  had 
not  operated  In  Tangier  because  there  was  no 
legal  rate  at  which  the  two  currencies  were 
freely  interchangeable  and  because  the  mer- 
chants generally  had  followed  the  practice  of 
quoting  their  prices  in  the  appreciating  ctir- 
rency. By  Insisting  upon  payment  In 
peectas,  when  the  franc  was  depreciating 
prior  to  Its  de  facto  stabilization  in  1926.  the 
merchants  caused  the  franc  to  disappear  from 
circulation.  In  the  early  1930's.  however,  the 
franc  began  to  come  back  into  circulation 
as  the  safer  currency,  and  it  completely  dis- 
placed the  peseta  with  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  in  Spain  In  1936. 

After  the  French  armistice  of  June  1940,  the 
franc  again  began  to  depreciate.'  reaching  2  55 
francs  to  a  peseta  in  June  1941.  5  francs  In 
June  1942,  8  franc*  In  August  1942.  and  11 
francs  to  a  peseta  In  November  1942.  Just 
before  the  Allied  Invasion  of  north  Africa. 
This  depreciation  was  caused  not  only  by 
the  demand  of  merchants  in  Tangier  that 
they  be  psld  in  appreciating  peseta  notes  but 
a!ao  by  the  smuggling  of  Moroccan  franc 
notes  Into  Tangier  either  in  payment  for  the 


"It  was  a  normal  pre-war  practice  for 
French  franc  notes  to  circulate  in  Tunisia, 
••  tafal  tender,  along  with  Tunisian  franc 
notes  Issued  especially  for  Tunisia  by  the 
Banque  de  TAlgerle. 

♦  The  Germans  paid  exorbitant  prices  while 
enforcing  strict  conformance  with  price  con- 
trol upon  the  inhabitants. 

•  At  flrst.  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  franc 
did  not  depreciate  much  because  of  the  net 
balance  of  the  smuggling  trade  l>etween 
French  and  Spanish  Morocco.  Supplies  In 
Spanish  Morocco  had  been  depleted  during 
the  Spanish  war.  whereas  French  Morocco 
had  ateable  stocks  of  all  sorts  of  supplies  on 
band  In  June  IMO.  Smuggling  from  French 
to  Spanish  Morocco  meant  that  there  was  a 
large  peseta  demand  for  francs  In  Tangier  to 
make  payment  for  the  contraband  Imports 
from  French  Morocco. 
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net  balance  of  goods  s 
Morocco  from  Spanish 
lated  Into  other  currencle 
flight  from  the  currency 

Our  Invasion  of  north 
versed    the    monetary 
With  the  Moroccan  franc 
can  dollar  and  the 
the   merchants    of    Tan^ 
franc  to  be  a-ifer  than 
to  quote  all  their  prices 
same  time  the  supply  of 
Tangier  began  to  declin 
French    Morocco    tried 
funds,    through    conv 
Tangier,  and  to  smuggle 
Morocco,  and  (2)  as  the 
contraband   trade   in 
Spanish  and  French 
reversed   with   the 
French  Morocco.    The 
demand  for.  and  decrees^ 
can  francs  in  Tangier 
currency  in  the  free 
ket  from  11  francs  to  a 
vember  IMa  to  6  M  francs 
to  S.75  francs  in  Decern k 
to  a  peseta  In  June  IMS 

In    this    Instance    th  i 
(Epaln)  became  much 
currency  displaced  and 
preciatlon.    A  decree 
merchants  to  shift 
from  pesetas  to  francs, 
fully  effective.* 

d.  Conclusions  on 
this  discussion  of  military 
lowing  conclusions  can 

1.  "Ideal"  military 
money.     Its  value  come  i 
supply,  and  may  be 
terchange  with  preexist 
perlence  during  the  war 
cated  that  the  kind  of 
of  "backing,"  may  have 
o'  a  new  currency. 

2    Military  currency 
goods  and  services  in 
circulates,  can  serve  as 
part  of  the  costs  of 
the  occupied  country, 
eumstances.   can   even 
goods  acquired  from 

3.  Military  currency 
Influence   the  dl8trlbutH)n 
money  claims  in  any 
can  continue  long  after 
has  b?en  e.tpelled 
measures  are  possible 

4.  Because  paper 
modity  value.  Gresham 
ated  to  drive  either  the 
currency  out  of  clrculati 
crimination  between  th 
suited  in  the  dearer  (ap 
driving  the  cheaper 
tion.    Usually  this  does 
the  occupying  power 
and  Is  able  to  force 
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price  levels  have  likewise  risen  more  rapidly 
than  in  this  country.' 

Converting  the  local  currency  price  of  gold 
Into  American  dollars  at  the  official  exchange 
rates  gave  the  following  dollar  figures  for  an 
ounce  of  gold  in  April  1943:  »280  In  Free 
China.  Wl  in  Iran,  and  $76  in  India.  A  year 
later  the  converted  price  had  reached  1500  in 
Free  China;  had  fallen  to  about  $70  in  Iran 
and  Egypt  and  to  $G0  in  India;  was  between 
$43  and  $45  in  Argentina  and  Chile;  and 
varied  from  $38  to  $39  in  Mexico.  In  short, 
the  premium  that  gold  enjoyed  over  dollar 
drafu  ranged  from  about  10  percent  in  Mexico 
to  around  1.330  percent  in  China.' 

Gold  coins  have  generally  enjoyed  higher 
prices  than  large  gold  bars,  primarily  be- 
cause they  can  more  readily  be  purchased 
and  held  by  the  general  public.  In  Buenos 
Aires,  for  example,  gold  sovereigns  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  a  premium  of  15  to  20  percent 
over  gold  bars  during  1043.*  The  American 
and  Canadian  $5  gold  pieces,  furnished  our 
aviators  In  their  "escape"  kits,  have  been 
known  to  sell  for  2,500  to  3.300  franca  in 
north  Africa,  or  from  $60  to  $64  (at  the  offi- 
cial rate  of  50  francs  to  the  dollar). 

In  a  very  rough  way,  the  rise  In  gold  prices 
In  terms  of  any  local  currency  has  repre- 
sented the  depreciation  In  the  InUrnal  pur- 
chasing power  of  that  currency  during  the 
war.'o  In  countries  like  India  and  Iran, 
especislly  In  1943,  the  general  price  level  and 
the  price  of  gold  have  tended  to  rise  and  fall 
In  fairly  close  correspondence.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree,  therefore,  the  premium  on 
gold  over  American  dollars  in  those  coun- 
tries Indicates  the  percentage  by  which  the 
official  exchange  rates  overvalue  the  curren- 
cies in  terms  of  the  dollar.  The  premium 
could,  of  course,  be  measured  in  terms  of 
other  commodities  instead  of  gold.  For 
example,  the  premium  (or  profit)  on  pen- 
and-pencll  sets  sent  to  free  China  from  this 
country  by  mail  was  about  900  percent  in 
the  spring  of  1943.  which  was  slightly  above 
the  premium  then  prevailing  for  gold  in 
terms  of  American  dollars  at  the  official  ex- 
change rate. 

Beginning  in  1943.  the  price  of  gold  In 
certain  Near  and  Far  East  countries  has  been 
affected  by  the  policy  of  Allied  sales  or  auc- 
tions of  gold  in  the  open  market.  Such 
sales  have  served  both  as  an  anti-inflationary 
measure  and  as  a  means  by  which  the  Allies 
can  acquire  native  currency  at  a  much  bet- 
ter flgure  than  at  the  official  exchange  rate. 

Open  sales  -of  gold,  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  began  In  Iran  In  June  1943, 
and  In  India  in  August  1943.  Such  sales. 
for  Egypt's  own  account,  were  Inaugurated 


T  A  wide  discrepancy  between  our  official 
dollar-gold  ratio  and  the  buying-powcr  ratio 
of  dollars  and  gold  abroad  can  continue  to 
exist  only  because  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  for  various  reasons,  will  not  freely 
redeem  dollars  in  gold  at  the  official  price  and 
permit  the  gold  to  be  exported. 

'  Because  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Impor- 
tation of  dollar  bills  and  other  measures 
taken  by  this  cotmtry  to  depreciate  dollar 
currency,  especially  in  Europe,  such  currency 
has  been  at  a  discount  of  around  25  percent 
compared  with  dollar  drafts  in  "free  mar- 
kets." such  as  Tangier,  Lisbon,  and  in  Swit- 
zerland. 

•In  Iran,  In  June  1943,  gold  sovereigns  In 
bazaars  reached  a  peak  price  of  830  rials  com- 
pared with  the  official  exchange  rate  of  128 
rials  for  a  sovereign.  Shortly  thereafter  It 
was  reported  that  gold  coins  would  permit 
purchases  of  Iron  bars  In  Iran  at  one-fourth 
the  price  In  the  equivalent  number  of  dollars 
converted  at  the  official  rate  of  32  rials  to 
the  dollar. 

"The  measure  Is,  of  course.  Imperfect. 
In  India  commodity  prices  have  tended  to 
rise  faster  than  the  price  of  gold;  In  Free 
China  the  price  of  gold  has  generally  risen 
more  rapidly  than  the  wholesale  price  leveL 


In  Egypt  In  November  1943.  In  September 
1943,  China  arranged  to  draw  $200,000,000  of 
gold  from  this  country  for  sale  in  China 
Early  in  1944  Chile  was  successful  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  return  of  the  gold  in 
the  orjs  that  Chile  exports  to  this  country 
Such  gold  was  to  be  sold  at  a  weekly  auction 
In  Chile,  partly  as  a  means  of  checking  price 
Inflation  there.  Sales  of  gold  in  India 
reached  the  substantial  sum  of  $2  500  000  a 
day  eariy  in  1944. 

The  advanUges  of  a  program  of  raising 
part  of  the  funds  for  Allied  expenditures  in 
the  Near  and  Far  East  by  means  of  gold  sales 
In  those  countries  are  that: 

1.  It  reduces  the  need  for  a  currency  l«ue 
to  supply  us  with  the  local  money  we  spend 
In  those  countries,  thus  keeping  down  the 
money  supply  and  prices. 

2  It  supplies  the  local  hoarding  demand 
With  precious  metals,  thus  releasing  hoarded 
commodities  for  sale.  As  a  consequence.  It 
tends  to  relieve  commodity  scarcities  and  to 
reduce  commodity  prices. 

8.  It  improves  our  terms  of  trade  with  thois 
countries,  ssvlnj  on  the  dollar  volume  of  our 
expenditures  there.  Consequently,  it  keeps 
down  the  dollar  volume  of  credit  balances 
that  those  countries  build  up  both  In  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  during  the  war. 
as  well  as  our  Interest  paymenu  on  such 
balances. 

4.  It  permits  us  to  unload  part  of  our  huge 
gold  hoard  upon  hoarders  in  those  countries, 
thus  relieving  us  of  part  of  our  unproductive 
gold  burden  by  swapping  it  for  supplies  and 
services  for  our  troops.  Such  wartime  re- 
distribution of  gold  should  mean  a  better 
post-war  distribution  of  the  metal. 

The  allies  are  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  the  inflation  in  the  Near  East  and  India. 
Allied  military  expenditures  in  Syria.  Pales- 
tine. Iraq.  Egypt.  Iran,  and  India  have  been 
from  two  to  eight  times  the  national  budget 
Of  those  countries.  The  British  have  an  ar- 
rangement whereby,  for  payment  of  pounds 
sterling  in  London."  those  countries  will  sup- 
ply Great  Britain  with  their  own  currencies 
at  the  official  exchange  rate.  Consequently, 
Britain's  military  and  economic  policies  exert 
tremendous  influence  upon  their  currency 
Issues.  To  the  extent  that  British  armies 
live  off  any  country,  that  country's  sterling 
balances  in  London  increase — and  so  does  its 
money  supply.  Balances  and  gold  holdings 
In  London  and  New  York  are  used  as  ''back- 
ing" for  the  country's  currency  Issue. 

In  view  of  such  arrangements  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Egypt  has  experienced  a  150 
percent  rise  in  prices  despite  the  fact  that 
her  national  budget  has  shown  a  surplus. 

"  40  percent  in  gold,  and  60  percent  in  ster- 
ling. In  the  case  of  Iran. 
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Internah'onal  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chaaffsnrs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers 
ConventJon — Address  by  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKT 

2N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
to  be  delivered  In  Washington  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Sep- 
xc— App. zoa 


tember  23.  1944.  before  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs 
Stablemen,  and  Helpers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Well,  here  we  are  together  again— after  4 
years— and  what  years  they  have  been  I  am 
actually  4  years  older,  which  seems  to  annoy 
some  people.  In  fact,  millions  of  us  are  more 
than  11  years  older  than  when  we  started  in 
to  clear  up  the  mess  that  was  dumped  in 
our  laps  in  1933. 

We  all  know  certain  people  who  make  It  a 
practice  to  depreciate  the  accomplishments 
of  labor— who  even  atUck  labor  as  unpatri- 
otic. They  keep  this  up  tuually  for  S  years 
and  6  months.  But  then,  for  some  strsoge 
reason,  they  chsnge  their  tune— every  4 
y*"™— Ju«t  before  election  dsy.  When  votes 
are  at  stake  they  suddenly  ditcover  that  they 
really  love  labor  and  are  eager  to  protect  it 
from  Its  old  friends. 

I  got  quite  a  laugh,  for  example— and  I  am 
sure  that  you  did- when  I  road  this  plank 
m  the  Republican  platform  adopted  at  their 
national  convention  In  Chicago  last  July: 

"The  Republican  Party  accepts  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
th-  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  all  other  Federal  sUtutes  designed 
to  promou  and  protect  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women,  and  we  promise 
a  fair  and  Just  administration  of  these  laws." 
Many  of  the  Republican  leaders  and  Con- 
gressmen and  candidates  who  shouted  enthu- 
siastic approval  of  that  plank  in  that  conven- 
tion hall  would  not  even  recognize  these 
progressive  laws  If  they  met  them  in  broad 
daylight.  Indeed,  they  have  personally  spent 
years  of  effort  and  energy — and  much 
money— In  flghting  every  one  of  those  laws 
In  the  Congress,  in  the  press,  and  In  th3 
courts  ever  since  this  administration  began 
to  advocate  them  and  enact  them  into  leg  s- 
lation.  That  Is  a  fair  example  of  their  In- 
siiicerity  and  of  their  Inconsistency, 

The  whole  purpose  of  Republican  oratory 
these  days  seems  to  be  to  switch  labels.  The 
object  Is  to  persuade  the  American  people 
that  the  Democratic  Party  was  responsible 
for  the  1929  crash  and  depression,  and  that 
the  Republican  Party  was  responsible  far  all 
social  progress  under  the  New  Deal. 

Imitation  may  be  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  but  I  am  afraid  that  in  this  case  it  Is 
the  most  obvious  common  or  garden  variety 
of  fraud. 

There  are  enlightened,  liberal  elemente  In 
the  Republican  Party,  and  they  have  fought 
hard  and  honorably  to  bring  the  party  up  to 
date  and  to  get  it  in  step  with  the  forward 
march  cf  American  progress.  But  thsee  lib- 
eral elements  were  not  able  to  drive  the  Old 
Guard  Republicans  from  thslt  entrenched 
positions. 

Can  the  Old  Guard  pass  Itself  off  as  the 
New  Deal? 

I  think  not. 

We  have  all  seen  many  marvelous  stunts  In 
the  circus,  but  no  performing  elephant 
could  turn  a  handspring  without  falling  flat 
on  his  back. 

I  need  not  recount  to  you  the  centuries  cf 
history  which  have  been  crowded  into  these 
4  years  since  I  saw  you  last. 

There  were  some — in  the  Congrers  and 
out — who  raised  their  voices  against  cur 
preparations  for  defense— before  and  after 
1C39 — as  hysterical  warmongering,  who  cried 
cut  against  our  help  to  the  Allies  as  provoca- 
tive and  dangerous.  We  remember  th? 
voices.  They  would  like  to  have  us  forget 
them  now.  But  in  1940  and  1941  they  were 
loud  voices.  Happily  they  were  a  minority 
and — fortunately  for  ourselves,  and  for  tha 
world — they  could  not  stop  America. 


There  are  some  politicians  who  kept  their 
heads  buried  deep  in  the  sand  while  the 
storms  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  headed  our 
way.  who  said  that  the  lend-lease  bill  "would 
bring  an  end  to  free  government  In  the 
United  States, "  and  who  said  "only  hysteru 
enteruins  the  Idea  that  Germany,  luly.  or 
Japan  contemplate  war  upon  us."  These 
very  men  are  now  asking  the  American  peo- 
pie  to  entrust  to  them  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  military  policy. 

What  the  Republican  leaders  are  now  say- 
Ing  m  effect  is  this:   "Oh.  Just  forget  what 
we  used  to  say.  we  have  changed  our  mtnds 
now— we  hsve  been  reading  the  public  opin- 
ion  polls  about  theae  things,  and  we  now 
know    what    the    American    people    want 
Don't  leave  the  task  of  making  the  peace  to 
those  old  men  who  first  urged  it,  and  who 
have  already  laid  the  foundations  for  It  and 
who  have  had  to  fight  all  of  us  inch  by  "inch" 
during  the  last  6  years  to  do  It— Just  turn 
It  all  over  to  us.    Well  do  It  so  skillfully— 
thst  we  wont  lose  a  single  Isolstlonist  vote 
or  a  single  Isolstlonist  campaign  contrlbu- 
tlon." 

There  Is  one  thing  I  sm  too  old  for— I  can- 
not uik  out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth  at 
the  same  time.  '  " 

This  Government  welcomes  all  sincere 
supporters  of  the  cause  of  effective  world 
coUaboratlon  in  the  making  of  a  lasting 
peace.  Millions  of  Republicans  all  over  the 
Nation  are  with  us— and  have  been  with  us— 
in  our  un-'hakable  determination  to  build 
the  solid  structure  of  peace.  And  th?y  too 
wiU  resent  this  campaign  Ulk  by  those  who 
first  woke  up  t»  the  facts  of  International 
life  a  few  short  months  r-go— when  they  be- 
gan to  study  the  polls  of  public  opinion 

Those  who  today  have  the  miUtary  re- 
sponsibility for  waging  this  war  In  all  parts 
of  the  globe  are  not  helped  ty  the  statemenU 
Of  men  who.  without  responsibility  and 
^thout  knowledge  of  the  facts,  lecture  the 
Caiiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United  Suites  as  to  the 
best  means  of  dividing  our  armed  forces  ard 
our  military  resources  between  th-  AUsnt'c 
and  Pacific,  between  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  among  the  commanding  generals  of  the 
different  theaters  of  war. 

When  I  addressed  ycu  4  years  ego.  1  ssld* 
"I  know  that  America  will  never  b5  disap- 
pointed In  its  expectation  that  labor  w.ll  al- 
ways continue  to  do  its  share  cf  the  Job  we 
now  face,  and  do  it  patriotically  and  effecUve- 
ly  and  unselfishly." 

Today  we  know  that  America  has  not  been 
disappointed.  In  his  order  of  the  day  when 
the  Allied  armies  flrst  landed  in  Nonrandy 
General  Elsenhower  said;  "Our  home  fronts 
have  given  us  overwhelming  tuperlorlty  in 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war." 

I  know  that  there  are  those  labor  baiters 
among  the  opposition  who.  instead  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  achlevemenU  of  labor 
in  this  war.  prefer  to  pick  on  th3  occasional 
strikes  which  have  occurred— strikes  which 
have  Ijeen  condemned  by  every  responsible 
national  labor  leader— every  national  leader 
except  one.  And  that  one  labor  leader.  Inci- 
dentally, Is  certainly  not  among  my  sup- 
porters. 

Labor  baiters  forget  that,  at  our  peak. 
American  labor  and  management  have 
turned  out  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  109.000 
per  year;  Unks.  57.000  per  year;  combat  ves- 
eels.  573  per  year;  landing  vessels.  31.000  per 
year;  cargo  ships.  19.000.000  tons  per  year: 
and  small-arms  ammunition,  23.000,000,000 
rounds  per  year. 

But  a  strike  Is  news,  and  generally  appears 
In  shrieking  headlines — and,  of  coiuse.  they 
say  labor  Is  always  to  blame.  The  fact  Is 
that,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  only  one-tenth  cf 
1  percent  of  man-hours  have  been  lost  by 
strikes. 

But  even  those  candidates  who  burst  out 
In  election-} ear  affection  for  social  legisla- 
tion and  for  labor  in  general  still  think  you 
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ousbt  to  be  good  boyi  and  atay  out  of  pclltlcs. 
And.  abore  all.  tlicy  hat*  to  lee  any  working 
man  or  woman  contribute  a  dollar  bill  to  any 
wicked  political  party.  Of  course,  it  is  all 
rlpht  fcr  large  financiers  and  Induatrtallata 
and  mosopollsta  to  contribute  tens  of  tbou« 
■audi  oC  dollars — but  their  solicitude  for  that 
dollar  which  the  men  and  women  In  the 
raofci  of  labor  contribute  Is  always  very 
toueblnf. 

Tbey  art.  of  course,  perfectly  willing  to  let 
you  yof  wilwe  ycu  happm  to  ba  a  aoldlar 
or  Mllor  o?sr— a  or  a  marOliAiit  iMunan 
carrying  the  munitions  uf  war.  In  that  caaa 
thvy  have  made  it  pretty  hard  for  you  to 
veto— for  there  are  some  potlttcal  candidates 
who  think  they  may  have  a  chance  if  only 
the  total  vote  le  small  enough. 

Aad  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  voting. 
tat  ■•  tirge  every  American  citizen — man  and 
womMi— to  use  your  sacred  prlvUeft  of  vot- 
Inf.  BO  matter  which  candidate  you  expect  to 
■vpport.  Our  millions  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  merchant  seamen  have  been  handicapped 
or  prevented  from  voting  by  thoee  politicians 
and  candidates  who  think  they  stand  to  lose 
by  such  votes.  You  here  at  home  have  the 
ttmStan  of  the  ballot.  Irrespective  of  party, 
yvw  tfiould  register  and  vote  this  November. 
That  is  a  matter  of  good  citizenship. 

Worda  come  easily,  but  they  do  not  change 
the  record.  Tou  are  old  enough  to  remem> 
ber  what  things  were  like  for  labor  In  1933. 

Tou  remember  the  closed  banks  and  the 
brwwUlnee  and  the  starvation  wages;  the 
fOTMlosuree  of  homes  and  farms,  and  the 
bankruptcies  of  business;  the  "HoovervUles." 
and  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  Nation 
facing  a  hopeless,  jobless  future;  the  closed 
factorlee  and  mlnea  and  mllla;  the  ruined 
and  abandoned  farms;  the  stalled  railroads 
and  the  empty  docks:  the  blank  despair  of  a 
whole  Nation — and  the  utter  impotence  of 
our  FMeral  Oovemment. 

Tou  remember  the  long,  hard  road,  with 
Its  gains  and  its  set-backs,  which  we  have 
traveled  together  since  those  days. 

Now  there  are  some  politicians,  of  course, 
who  do  not  remember  that  far  back,  and 
some  who  remember  but  find  It  convenient 
to  forget.  But  the  record  Is  not  to  be  washed 
away  that  easily. 

The  opposition  has  already  Imported  Into 
this  campaign  the  propaganda  technique  In- 
vented by  the  dictators  abroad.  The  tech- 
nique was  all  set  out  In  Hitler's  book-^and 
it  waa  oopled  by  the  aggressors  of  Italy  and 
Japan.  According  to  that  technique,  you 
should  never  use  a  small  falsehood;  alwavs 
a  big  one.  for  its  very  fantastic  nature  will 
make  It  more  credible— if  only  you  keep  re- 
peating it  over  and  over  again. 

Por  example,  although  I  rubbed  my  eyea 
when  1  read  it.  we  have  been  told  that  It  was 
not  a  Republican  depreasion,  but  a  Demo- 
craUo  depression  from  which  this  Nation  has 
been  saved — that  this  administration  Is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  euJT?rlng  and  misery 
that  the  history  books  and  the  American  peo- 
|d»  always  thought  had  been  brought  about 
during  the  12  lU-fated  years  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  to  power. 

Now.  there  Is  an  old  and  somewhat  lugu- 
brious adage  which  says:  "Never  speak  of 
ropeta  the  house  of  one  who  has  been 
fa'Pytf-"  In  the  aame  way.  if  I  were  a  Re- 
IMMIaaa  laadar  apeaklBg  to  a  mixed  a\K.lence, 
the  last  word  In  the  whole  dictionary  that 
I  think  I  would  uae  la  that  word  "depression  .*♦ 
For  another  example.  I  learned — much  to 
my  amaaement — that  ths  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration waa  to  keep  men  to  the  Army 
when  the  war  was  over,  because  there  might 
be  no  )oba  for  them  in  civil  life. 

Why,  the  very  day  that  this  fantastic 
charge  was  first  naade.  a  formal  plan  for  the 
aattbod  of  speedy  discharge  from  the  Army 
had  already  t>e«n  announced  by  the  War  De- 
pMtKMfnt — a  plan  baaed  upon  the  wishea  of 
tlMaoadtoa  UMiuselvca. 
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The  keynote  of  all  that  we  propose  to  do 
in  reconversion  can  t>e  found  In  the  one 
word— "jobs." 

We  shall  lease  or  dispose  of  our  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  and  facilities  and  our 
surpliu  war  property  and  land  on  the  besia 
of  how  they  can  best  ht  operated  by  private 
enterprise  to  give  job*  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber 

W*  shall  follow  a  wage  policy  which  will 
etistaln  the  purchasing  power  of  labor— for 
that  means  more  production  and  more  job*. 

The  present  policies  on  wage*  and  price* 
were  conceived  to  serve  the  need*  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people.  They  stopped  Inflation. 
They  kept  prices  on  a  stabl*  level.  Through 
the  demobilization  period,  policies  will  b* 
carried  out  with  the  same  objective  In  mind- 
to  serve  th*  needs  of  th*  great  mas***  of  th* 
people. 

This  la  not  th*  tlm*  In  which  m*n  can  be 
forgotten  as  they  were  In  the  Republican 
catastrophe  which  we  Inherited.  The  return- 
ing loldlera.  the  workers  by  their  machine*, 
the  farmers  in  the  field,  the  miners,  the  men 
and  women  In  ofllces  and  shops,  do  not  ln> 
tend  to  be  forgotten. 

They  know  they  are  not  surplus.  Because 
they  know  that  they  are  America. 

We  must  set  targets  and  objectives  for  the 
futvu-e  which  will  seem  Impossible  to  those 
who  live  in  and  are  weighted  down  by  the 
dead  past. 

We  are  even  now  organizing  the  logistics 
of  the  peace  just  as  Marshall.  King.  Arnold, 
MacArthur.  Eisenhower,  and  Nimitz  are  or- 
ganizing the  logistics  of  this  war. 

The  victory  of  the  American  people  and 
their  allies  in  this  war  will  be  far  more  than 
a  victory  against  fascism  and  reaction  and 
the  dead  hand  of  despotism  and  of  the  past. 
The  victory  of  the  American  people  and  their 
alllea  In  this  war  will  be  a  victory  for  democ- 
racy. It  will  constitute  such  an  affirmation 
of  the  strength  and  power  and  vitality  of 
government  by  the  people  as  history  has 
never  before  witnessed. 

With  that  afllrmatlon  of  the  vitality  of 
democratic  government  behind  us.  that  dem- 
onstration of  Its  resilience  and  its  capacity 
for  decision  and  for  action— with  that  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  strength  and  power— we 
move  forward  with  Gods  help  to  the  greatest 
epoch  of  free  achievement  by  freemen  the 
world  has  ever  known  or  Imagined  possible. 


Address  by  Gov.  Thonuj  E.  Dewey, 
Delivered  September  21,  1944,  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAIKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1),  1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  the  address  by 
Gov.  Themes  E.  Dewey  of  September  21, 
1944,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  mighty  fine  to  come  again  to  your 
great  State  of  California  and  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  progress  you  are  making  imder 
my  good  friend,  your  distinguished  Governor. 
Earl  Warren.  I  am  happy,  too,  to  share  this 
platform  tonight  with  your  able  Lieutenant 


Governor  and   next   United   States  Senator 
from  California,  Frederick  F.  Houser. 

As  I  have  traveled  here,  across  this  mag- 
nificent country  of  ours.  I  find  that  men  and 
women  everywhere  are  looking  eagerly  to- 
ward the  peace  which  will  follow  our  total 
victory  over  Germany  and  Japan.  I  find  that 
as  they  look  ahead  beyond  the  final  victory 
two  great  desires  are  paramount.  We  want 
political  freedom  and  we  also  want  economic 
security.  The  great  question  of  the  years 
ahead  will  be  this:  Can  we  have  both  polit- 
ical freedom  and  economic  security  ? 

I  believe  we  can.  I  believe  we  must  find 
a  way  to  have  both.  To  solve  that  problem 
we  need  a  n*w  adminUtratlon.  Thaf*  why 
it's  tim*  for  a  change. 

Th*  present  administration  has  failed  ut- 
terly to  find  a  solution  for  that  problem. 
Saturated  as  it  is  with  the  defeatut  theory 
that  America  Is  past  Its  prime,  the  New  Deal 
can  see  only  two  possibilities  for  America— 
ever  increasing  regimentation  as  one  alter- 
native,  and  reaction  as  the  other.  It  believes 
that  economic  security  can  only  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  freedom. 

That  argument  Is  false.  Our  people  do  not 
want  to  see  this  country  dragged  further  and 
further  toward  complete  Government  con- 
trol over  every  aspect  of  our  lives.  Neither 
do  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  reactionary 
philosophy  of  dog  eat  dog. 

WAT    TO    MEET    MODEIN    NZEOa 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  necessary. 
Tliere  Is  a  better  way.  There  is  an  American 
way  to  meet  the  modem  needs  for  greater 
economic  stability  and  individual  security 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  society. 

Let's  consider  a  moment  where  we  are  to- 
day. We  speak  of  freedom,  but  the  farmer 
asks.  "Does  that  mean  freedom  to  go  broke 
when  there  are  peacetime  surpluses  and  the 
prices  of  our  crops  fall  ruinously?"  Labor 
asks.  "Does  that  mean  freedom  to  walk  the 
streets  In  bad  years,  looking  for  work  at  any 
price?" 

These  are  questions  which  go  to  the  heart 
of  our  problem.  No  man  can  be  free  when 
he  stands  in  constant  danger  of  hunger.  By 
the  same  token  no  man  can  be  either  free  or 
secure  under  a  government  which  seeks  to 
regulate  his  whole  life. 

So  what  is  the  solution?  Must  we  accept 
the  New  Deal  way  of  ever-increasing  regi- 
mentation as  the  only  escape  from  reaction? 
I  think  not. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  and  regardless 
of  the  party  in  power,  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  some  degree  of  economic  direction. 
Certain  Government  measures  to  influence 
broad  economic  conditions  are  both  desir- 
able and  Inevitable. 

Let  me  give  you  just  three  examples. 
First,  money  and  credit.  Before  we  have 
finished  financing  the  war,  our  national 
debt  may  be  over  $300,000,000,000.  The  an- 
nual Interest  on  that  debt  at  current  rates 
will  be  16,000,000,000.  That  Is  more  than  the 
total  aiuiual  cost  of  our  National  Governmsnt 
in  any  peacetime  year  before  the  New  Deal. 
That  t6.000.000.000  a  year  must  be  raised  by 
taxes  before  we  begin  to  meet  the  current 
costs  of  Government.  We  cannot  afford  a 
substantial  rise  In  Interest  rates  which  would 
still  further  Increase  the  cost  of  carrying  our 
national  debt. 

So  one  result  of  this  unprecedented  Gov- 
ernment debt  which  now  faces  us  is  this:  in 
order  to  keep  down  taxes  and  prevent  the 
price  of  Government  bonds  from  falling  as 
they  did  after  the  last  war.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  keep  interest 
rates  stable. 

WAGE  ASPECT  16  ANAI.TZCD 

Now  let's  take  up  another  vital  aspect  of 
oui-  life — wages.  In  bygone  days,  working 
men  and  women  worked  for  whatever  they 
could  get.  When  a  let  of  people  were  look- 
ing for  work,  wages  went  down.     In  hard 
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times  people  had  to  work  for  literally  sUr- 
vatlon  pay.  That  was  one  of  the  brutal  ways 
our  society  adjusted  Itself  to  depression* 
under  the  old-time  dog-eat-dog  economy. 
Those  days  are  never  coming  back  again 

They  are  not  coming  back  because  we  are 
never  again  going  to  submit  to  maM  unem- 
ployment. Governments  first  job  in  th* 
peacetime  year*  ahead  will  be  to  aee  that 
conditions  exist  which  promot*  widespread 
job  opport'mltles  in  privau  enterprise. 
There  are  many  means  to  that  end.  includ- 
ing the  creation  of  foreign  markeU  and  th* 
promotion  of  foreign  trade. 

If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufllclent  Job* 
in  prlrat*  employment  to  go  around,  then 
Oovemm*nt  can  and  must  create  additional 
job  opportunltle*.    There  must  be  jobs  for 

We  have  unemployment  Infurance,  old-ag* 
pensloru,  and  minimum-wage  laws.  They  are 
here  to  stay  and  we  are  going  to  broaden 
them.  Tomorrow  night  on  the  radio  from 
Los  Angeles  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the 
things  we  need  to  do  to  advance  our  social 
progress.  We  have  strong  labor  unions,  pro- 
tected by  law  In  their  rights  to  collective 
bargaining.  Moreover,  we  have  developed 
over  the  years  a  social  viewpoint  which  will 
not  tolerate  any  solution  to  the  economic 
cycle  which  rests  upon  the  grinding  down  of 
the  wages  cf  working  men  and  women. 

So  here  again  we  recognise  that  our  econ- 
omy has  become  more  subject  to  Government 
action.  The  savage  old  cutthroat  adjust- 
ments are  gone  for  good.  We  simply  will 
not  tolerate  them. 

Now.  consider  agriculture.  The  farmer, 
too,  has  lived  under  the  Iron  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  In  wartime  or  when  crops 
were  normal  and  demand  was  good,  the  farm- 
er prospered.  When  crops  were  big  and  de- 
mand was  small,  the  farmer  watched  his 
produce  go  begging  while  his  children  were 
In  need. 

TAMU  PBOBLXM8   AXE   KEVIXWED 

But  the  farmer  had  no  control  over  either 
supply  or  demand.  He  might  work  hU  head 
off  all  summer  long,  and  then  lose  everything. 
He  had  no  protection  from  the  Inexorable 
swings  of  the  economic  cycle  that  swept  him 
alternately  from  good  times  to  distress. 

All  that  is  also  In  the  past.  As  a  nation, 
we  are  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
the  farmer  must  be  protected  against  ex- 
treme fluctuations  of  prices.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  the  prices  of 
major  farm  crops  must  be  supported  against 
the  menace  of  disastrous  collapse. 

We  have  undertaken  that  commitment  for 
the  sake  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  know 
that  depression  on  the  farm  leads  to  depres- 
sion in  the  Nation,  jvist  as  unemployment 
and  misery  In  the  city  leads  to  misery  on 
the  farm. 

In  agriculture.  In  labor,  and  In  money  we 
are  committed  to  some  degree  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  In  the  free  workings  of 
our  economic  system.  In  many  directions 
the  free  nrarket  which  old-time  economists 
talked  about  is  gone. 

Now,  In  all  this  there  exists  an  obvious 
danger  to  our  fundamental  freedoms.  The 
danger  is  that  In  accepting  the  support  of 
Government  In  certain  broad  aspects  of  our 
economy  we  may  slip  by  stages  Into  com- 
plete Government  control  of  our  lives.  In 
other  words,  in  our  search  for  economic  se- 
curity we  may  lose  forever  our  personal  and 
political  freedoms. 

Not  once  In  all  the  past  13  years  has  the 
New  Deal  faced  this  situation  frankly  and 
courageously.  Instead,  It  has  sought  to  buy 
the  favor  of  one  group  and  then  of  another. 
It  h>iS  pretended  to  be  the  generous  uncle 
for  each  group,  meanwhile  playing  one 
against  the  other  for  political  profit.  It  has 
built  up  a  towering  bureaucracy  which  today 
reaches  into  the  smallest  village  Ia  the  coun- 


try and  directly  affects  the  lives  of  all  our 
dtlaens. 

Not  content  to  deal  with  major  economic 
factors,  or  possibly  because  it  was  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  them.  It  has  sought  to 
fasten  upon  the  individual  ctllaen  the  dead- 
ening hand  of  bureaucrstiv  control. 


TWO  ALmNATTVU 

The  result  Is  that  today  w*  confront  two 
dangerous  alternatives.  Under  one.  we  may 
slip  by  gradual  stages  into  complet*  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  every  aspect  of  our 
live*.  Under  the  other,  w*  nuy  b*com«  so 
Intolerant  of  the  restraints  and  interfer- 
ence* In  our  lives  as  to  Uk*  refug*  in  com- 
plete reaction.  Either  of  the**  ooura** 
would  be  tragic.    Neither  is  necawary. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where  we  miut 
make  a  crucui  decision.  We  muat  decide  thu 
year  whether  we  shall  reject  both  of  thaa* 
courses  and  choose  a  new  leadtnhlp 
pledged  to  atuin  a  maximum  of  security 
without  Iocs  of  otir  essential  fr*«dom*  and 
with  neither  malice  nor  favor  toward  any 
group  or  class. 

For  myself.  I  am  utterly  confident  that 
America  can  achieve  stabihty  and  lasting 
prosperity  without  the  loss  of  any  part  of 
Its  political  freedom. 

Facing  the  world  ahead  and  reoognlBlng 
the  necessity  of  a  Govemmant  active  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interest*  of  Individuals  and 
of  individual  enterprise,  we  should  establlah 
three  prlnciplee  at  the  ba*  of  such  action. 
All  three  of  these  principles  are  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  first  Is  that  Government  action  must 
be  of  a  character  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  opportunity  for  all.  Its  ob- 
jective must  be  not  to  restrict  individual 
economic  opportunity  but  to  widen  it.  Oov- 
emment must  do  this  without  any  reserva- 
tions as  to  Its  faith  in  individual  enter- 
prise. It  mtist  promote  fair  trade  and  not 
consider  trade  as  something  just  to  be  tol- 
erated. 

The  second  principle  is  that  Government 
action  must  be  administered  by  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  and  understand 
American  workers,  American  buaineasmen, 
and  American  farmers.  There  has  perhaps 
never  been  a  time  in  our  history  when  the 
character  of  the  men  who  compose  our  Gov- 
enunent  was  so  imporUnt  as  it  Is  now. 

The  temputlon  to  be  bureaucratic,  to 
usurp  power,  to  puff  themselves  up  has 
proved  Irresistible  to  those  who  have 
evarmed  to  Washington  under  the  New  Deal. 
We  must  have  men  in  Oovemment  who  hav* 
the  strength  of  character  to  resist  the  inevi- 
table temptation  toward  petty  tyranny.  W* 
must  have  men  In  office  who  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  individual  rights  and  free- 
doms Is  more  important  than  the  exaggera- 
tion of  their  own  power. 

BOLX  or  COVEBKICXNT  OUTLIirBD 

Finally,  we  must  have  a  new  point  of  view 
toward  the  relationship  between  government 
and  the  people.  The  role  of  government 
cannot  be  the  purely  negative  one  of  correct- 
Inp  abuse,  of  telling  people  what  they  may 
or  may  not  do.  Government  must  be  the 
means  by  which  our  people,  working  together, 
seek  to  meet  the  problems  that  are  too  big 
for  any  one  of  us  or  any  group  of  us  to  aolv* 
individually. 

The  Industrial  worker,  however  capable  and 
energetic  he  may  be.  cannot  in  our  modern 
society  assure  himself  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  continuity  of  employment.  Even  the 
largest  industrial  corporation  cannot  main- 
tain employment  if  the  country  as  a  whol* 
is  undergoing  a  depression. 

Tet,  if  there  is  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  it  is  that  In  the  coming  peacetime  years 
we  In  this  country  must  have  jobs  and  op> 
portunity  for  all.  That  is  everybody's  btui- 
neaa.  Therefore  it  Is  the  business  of  govern- 
ment.   But  how? 
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•r*  w*  foint  to  And  Xhmt  Jobi  for 
«bo  want*  to  workt  CmrUinly  tb«7 
wtu  noi  ht  fBtttd  io  90f9nwm\t  itMlf.  If 
all  of  w  Iboald  fo  to  fNXk  for  tb«  Govern- 
m«nt,  tbaa  our  tjrstom  would  b«  no  6Ulv^t 
ttom  eommunlnn  or  fMcUm. 

AMU  worn  torn  roDMO«Tioir 

Tb«C«  mn  bo  >ota  for  >11  only  If  butlncM, 
txuXiMrf,  and  MTtculture  are  able  to  proTtde 
thOM  Jobs.  Tbere  are  no  clever  abort  cuta  to 
this  goal.  It  cannot  be  acbleved  by  aoma 
IngwUotia  sebeme  concocted  by  a  eoclal 
draamar  la  a  Oovemment  biireau.  T&a  New 
Daal  imllad  rabbits  out  of  bats  for  7  yeara 
aeo  atidad  up  in  1040  wltb  10.000.000  still  un- 
antployad.  We  will  achieve  cur  objective  only 
tf  wa  create  an  economic  climate  In  which 
btialneae.  indxutry.  and  agrlciUtiu'e  can  grow 
•nd  flourish. 

Our  amall  bualneeamen.  our  fannen.  the 
men  who  run  our  ofBcea  and  factorlea  and 
■lonB  and  mines  must  know  that  Oovern- 
■MBC  wants  each  of  them  to  succeed,  that 
Oufwumant  stands  ready,  not  to  hinder  but 

)  IMp.  I  am  eoneemed  only  that  our  people 
ahaU  bave  Jobs,  and  people  cannot  have  JctM 
tf  buslneiamen  are  afraid  to  go  to  work,  if 
management  la  afraid  to  manage.  IX  farmers 
are  afraid  to  produce. 

We  want  the  enterprising  men  and  women 
of  Araartea  to  make  a  stxceeas  of  their  en- 
daairon  beeatiaa  that  la  tbe  only  way  we  can 
have  a  going  American  economy  in  which  all 
our  people  can  fli^d  work  at  decent  pay. 

We  have  seen  in  the  war  what  can  be  done 
when  American  technical  and  management 
aklU  Is  given  a  chance  to  do  a  Job.  All  that 
waa  neceasary  was  to  give  American  enter- 
prtaaa  the  green  light  In  order  to  bring  forth 
miracles  of  production.  In  the  same  spirit 
AoMTlcan  buslnees  and  American  indvietry 
can  be  given  the  green  light  for  peacetime 
production.  Then  we  shall  see  peacetime 
miracles  as  we  have  seen  wartime  miracles. 

There  la  much  that  Government  can  do. 
Our  lapreaalva  tax  lawa.  which  now  operate 
to  penalize  Incentive  and  to  put  a  brake  upon 
tbe  kind  ot  enterprise  that  makes  Job  oppor- 
tunities, must  be  drastically  revised.  We 
nuat  have  the  kind  of  tazea  that  do  not 
dlaoourage,  but  encourage,  men  to  start  new 
boatnesaes  and  to  expand  old  btislnesses.  At 
another  time  I  aball  discuss  this  question  of 
tasaa  In  detail. 

Government  regulations  which  discourage 
and  wear  down  producers  in  every  field  must 
be  reviaed.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  studied 
hostility  toward  our  Job-producing  machin- 
ery mmt  be  replaced. 

More  than  this,  we  must  have  laws  that 
•ra  auffldently  simple  and  clear  so  that  men 
can  know  what  they  are  allowed  to  do.  Most 
of  the  laws  passed  by  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Ngolatlons  under  them  are  so  involved  and 
eoatpUcated  that  It  is  Impossible  for  even  the 
ablest  lawyer  to  advise  what  they  mean.  The 
Judges,  when  called  upon  to  apply  them,  are 
violently  divided  among  themselves. 

There  can  be  neither  freedom  nor  a  healthy 
economy  under  laws  and  decrees  which  are 
so  multitudinous  that  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  Indeed,  citizens  generally,  can- 
not be  law  abiding  except  by  doing  nothing. 

The  man  who  has  an  idea  that  could  lead 
to  greater  Job  opportunities  must  feel  that 
government  is  an  anxious  for  him  to  succeed 
as  he  Is  himself.  That  means  also  that  gov- 
enunant  must  cease  to  pursue  policlea  which 
foster  antagonism  and  mutual  ciiatrust  be- 
tween workera  and  employers. 

mm  ooopsianow  n  vaaB> 
For  too  long  we  have  been  a  Nation  divided 
_iid  government  has  been  the  great  divider. 
Now  under  the  atraaa  of  war  we  have  drawn 
iloaat  together.  We  have  come  to  appreciate 
a  little  batter  tha  part  that  each  ot  lu  must 
play. 

lAbor.  liMluatry.  and  agriculture,  each  In 
Na  place,  haa  mad«  a  mighty  contribution  to 
ttaa  winning  of  th«  war.    Wa  muat  Icam  to 


<« 


work  together  in  paaca 
togatlMr  In  war.    We 


ar  wa  have  worked 
mtast  seek  mutual  un« 


tOi 


mti  It 


Tha  workar,  the  farmi  r 
man  are  equala  and  an 
No  one  can  disregard  th4 
ars  save  to  his  own  coat 
tsr  over  tha  other  two. 
voles  la  tbs  affsira 
aaerlflos  of  the  othsrs 

The  Govamaant 
esmsd  with  tbs  welfan 
our  aoelaty.    Govemmept 
arty  of  any  section  of 
acfment  (tf  our  sodaty 
ssnrant  of  all.    Wa  arc 
the  days  of  unregulated 
We  are  not  going  back 
protected   farm   prices, 
back  to  leaf  raking  an< 
not  going  down  the 
control  of  our  dally  U 

We  are  going  forward 
We  are  going  forward 
what  the  New  Deal  couh 
cost  of  war — Joba  and 

And  wa  shall  recover 
dividual  freedom,  which 
mads  sacred  by  the  blotld 


,  and  the  busli 
equally  important. 
Intarest  of  the  oth- 
No  one  can  be  mas- 
one  Is  entitled  to  a 
ofigovernment   at  the 
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Post-War  PUos  in  Africvltve 


bs  aqually  con- 

of  all  elements  In 

is  not  the  prop- 

the  country  or  any 

It  ahould  be  the 

not  going  back  to 

1  luslnesa  and  finance. 

to  the  days  of  un- 

We   are   not   going 

the  dole.     We  are 

Deal  road  to  total 


on  the  better  road. 

k>  achieve  in  peace 

only  achieve  at  the 

odportunity  for  all. 

fnd  preaerve  our  In- 

haa  once  again  been 

of  Anasrlcan  msn. 


EXTENSION  Ol'  REMARKS 

H0N.DANIE1.K.H0CH 

or  PKICNSl  LVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  SPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday,  Scpte  nber  21. 1944 
Si eaker 


Mr.  HOCH.    Mr. 
to  extend  my  remark; 
Appendix  of  the 
an  article  entitled 
Agriculture,"  as  proposed 
Agricultural 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at 
September  18,  1944: 


Con  sressional 

Post 


ConserM  atlon 


POST-WAa   PLANS  W<  «   ACBICtn.TURX 

agri  lultiu-e 


The  problems  of 
war  period  were  dlscvusetl 
by  the  SUte  Agriculturai 
monly  called  A.  A.  A.) 
burg,  September  18.  194'  i 
attended  by  the  followli  ,g 
Zehner.  State  chairman, 
George  W.  Scbuler,  vice 
A.  committee;   John  A 
State  A.  A.  A.  committee 
member  of  State  commitpe 
member  of  State 
Northeast  Post-war 
L.  Gasteiger.  State 
economics;  R.  U 
ger.  State  college; 
college;  E.  H.  Erlsman. 
istration:  Walter  C 
tlon  Service;  'John  A. 
Administration;  A.  W. 
the  Northeast  Division 
Snlvely,  agricultural 
alon  of  the  Frlck 
and  E.  B.  Watt, 
Bakle.    Consumer 
Corporation,  and  Dr.  J. 
keting  Administration, 

The  discussions  were 
problem  phases  common 
Jects  of  apprehension 
the  apparent  march  to 
lection  by  farmers  that 
ing  the  last  World  Wa- 
followed    a    dlsastrotis 
things  a  farmer  boiight 
high  In  price.    The 


commll  tee 
Plai  Jiing 
stalls  ;lclan 
Blasln  (ame 
Mor  roe 


Gun  ible 
N(el 


anl 
Corpori  ktlon 
ref rigeri  tlon 
Reset  rch 


br 


under  leave 

I  include  in  the 

Record 

-War  Plans  for 

by  the  State 

Committee. 

meeting  held  on 


In  the  post- 
In  a  meeting  called 
Conservation  (com- 
C^mmlttee.  at  Harris- 
The  meeting  was 
persons:  Clyde  A. 
A.  A.  A.  committee; 
<  hairman.  State  A.  A. 
Smith,  secretary  of 
Albert  H.  Smith, 
Herbert  H.  Miller, 
W.  S.  Middaugh. 
Conunittee:  £. 
of  agricultural 
Paul  L.  Edin- 
J.  Armes,  State 
'arm  Credit  Admin- 
State  Conserve - 
of  Farm  Security 
Manchester,  director  of 
the  A.  A.  A.:  W.  R. 
conservation  dlvl- 
of  Waynesboro, 
engineer;  T.  H. 
engineer,    York 
Gamble.  Milk  Mar- 
■hlUdelphla. 
directed   to  certain 
y  conceded  to  be  ob- 
farmers  In  view  of 
victory,  and  the  recol- 
Immediately  foUow- 
agrlcultural  prlcea 
declines,    while    the 
remained  relatively 
phases  follow: 


discussion 


1.  What  acrteuttuml  •4JMitiniiita  wui  be 
aeeded  to  meet  pet  wm  feed  end  feed  de- 
mands. In  194S  the  average  American  ate 
nearly  7  percent  more  food  than  during  pre- 
war  years.  Mow  can  ws  malnuin  thu  de- 
mead  for  food  If  the  national  Income  de- 
eUasaf 

a.  What  will  happen  to  farm  prices  after 
thU  war?  After  the  last  war  1  out  of  eveiy 
13  farma  in  America  waa  aold  at  credit  die- 
trees  sales  between  1030  and  10267 

5,  Bow  can  tbe  agencies  responsible  for 
food  production  and  distribution  plan  ani^ 
work  together  now  for  a  post-war  future?     j^ 

4  Should  lima  and  superphosphate  t>e  die-  ' 
trlbuud  as  part  of  the  oonaervation  program  -> 
after  tbe  war? 

6.  Should  farm  programs  be  designed  to 
keep  production  in  line  with  consumption  or 
should  food  distribution  programs  be  de- 
signed to  stimulate  consumption? 

6.  Should  the  production  and  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  be  treated  as  one  or 
aa  separate  activities?  Egg  production  haa 
Increased  about  50  percent  during  the  war. 
Per  capita  consumption  increased  18  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

7.  How  can  the  farmers  preserve  perlahable 
food  prcducta  tmtil  the  market  glut  haa  dla- 
appeared? 

8.  Should  the  Government  or  private  In- 
dustry operate  the  nitrogen  producing  planta 
to  meet  the  poet-war  requirements  for  gran- 
ular nitrogen  fertilizer  and  ammonia  after 
the  war? 

Following  these  phases  and  after  complete 
dlaeuBsion  by  consensus  of  opinion  followed 
tbeae  general  directions: 

1.  The  reconversion  of  war  Industries,  In- 
sofar as  the  production  of  agricultural  Im- 
plements and  automobiles  are  concerned, 
would  be  Immediate  and  without  Interrup- 
tion to  steady  employment.  Dies  and  tools 
from  pre-war  models  are  ready  to  resume 
operations  at  once.  The  acute  demand  for 
new  machines  gives  little  consideration  to 
fastidious  desires  for  new  gadgets  or  refine- 
ments. To  satisfy  the  demand  for  new  ma- 
chines would  require  a  full  year  of  produc- 
tion en  the  part  of  all  available  plant  facili- 
ties. During  this  year  new  m^cls  and  new 
dealgns  would  be  tested  for  fuMtre  demands, 
for  there  Lb  a  strong  demand  for  noncorroslve 
materials  for  roofing  and  fencing.  Cheap 
alumlnimi  would  make  everlasting  roofs  and 
fences.  Aluminum  plants  should  not  be  dis- 
mantled rapidly.  Consvuner  purchasing 
power  would  remain  high  because  of  these 
terms. 

a.  Farmers  are  ready  and  willing  to  pur- 
chase materials  and  equipment  as  soon  as  war 
demands  are  fully  relaxed.  Farmers  have 
very  gladly  adhered  to  the  necessities  of 
rationed  machinery.  They  have  accepted  the 
decision  of  war  strategists  to  supply  the  armed 
forces  first.  They  are  ready  to  make  profit- 
able changes:  they  have  paid  debts  and  ac- 
cumulated savings.  They  have  profited  by 
a  controlled  economy,  and  they  recall  very 
vividly  the  disappointments  and  disilluslona 
of  an  inflated  economy  during  the  last  World 
War.  They  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  op- 
portunity to  repair  buildings,  and  purchase 
newly  designed  equipment  so  that  farm  life 
may  be  made  easier  and  more  profitable.  The 
fact  that  farmers  have  been  paying  mortgage 
indebtedness  four  times  as  fast  as  they  have 
been  creating  debts  Is  evidence  of  a  soiud 
agricultural  economy.  Farmers  do  not  want 
to  expand  operations.  They  want  to  Improve 
present  facilities. 

3.  Agrlcultiiral  adjustments  must  be  made. 
The  prcaent  egg  supply  indicates  that  we 
have  produced  75  eggs  per  person  beyond 
normal  annual  consumption.  The  Steagall 
amendment  reqiUring  that  prices  be  sup- 
ported at  00  percent  parity  for  a  period  not 
toes  than  2  years  following  the  end  of  the 
war  wUl  operate  only  so  far  as  Congress  la 
willing  to  appropriate  the  money  for  Govern- 
ment purchases.    Even  a  support  price  of  90 


percent  parity  will  not  Justify  the  enaiuiAn 
Of  egg  production,  when' the  paruyZi? for 
general  farm  production  remiins  It  in  on. 
f!°i' .  ■"•  "J"^  P°""'T  *"'  have  to  glveVrav 
irnS?i.7.^'^r'°°-    Th«  demand  f?rdIK 
products    Is    far   greater    than    the   supiiV 
Jmners  will  have  to  shift  from  eg^^nd 
poultry  as  well  as  from  pork,  and  g?5l  oSt 
for  more  dairy  production.    Not  only  have  we 
,  need  for  more  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  in  our 
own  country  now.  but  we  will  have  a  treat 
demand  for  dairy  cows  woen  the  shootinf  war 
li  over.    Ruaala,  France,  and  the  Low  Ck)un. 
tries,  to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  will  need 
replacement  stock  to  provide  herds  for  a  sup- 
ply  of  the  vital  nutrlenu  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  new  nations.    That  foundaUon  stock 
will  h?.ve  to  come  from  America. 

„  *  ^^*"  *«  •*>"«  from  graln-ektlng  animals 
1  ke  poultry  and  hogs  to  grass-eating  animaU 
like  cows,  we  will  have  to  make  agricultural 
aajustmenu  in  crop  hind  also.  The  shift  of 
acres  from  grain  crops  to  grass  crops  has 
many  other  compensations.    Grain  crops  de- 

?:^  'HS  ■°"  "**•  P"»*  ""oP*  conserve  fer- 
tility. Grass  Is  a  perfect  cover  crop.  It  pro- 
tects land  from  erosion.  Agricultural  con- 
servation and  profitable  feeding  must  come 
from  tbe  same  sources.  Good  rich  pastures 
have  a  dual  Imporunce  as  a  crop.  We  have 
tBk?n  a  lot  of  fertility  from  the  soil  m  the 
past  4  exhaustive  years  of  record-breaking 
production.  That  Und  needs  a  rest.  We 
need  to  heal  the  land  with  grass  and  protect 
it  fjom  further  depletion. 

6.  Good  healthy  root  systems  that  reach 
down  into  the  soil  and  prevent  erosion  can- 
not grew  on  depleted  hillsides  without  seme 
help.     Lime  and  phosphate  are  greatly  needed 
for  the  growth  of  pastures  and  hay  crops 
We  have  great  supplies  of  all  of  these  In  this 
country.     Great  stockpiles  of  screenings  are 
plied  high  near  every  steel  company  quarry 
.    TTie  flux  stone  Is  to  supply  the  blast  furnaces. 
The  big  steel  companies  have  used  the  flux 
atone  for  the  manufacturing  of  steel  and  the 
Bcreenings    are    virtually    a    waste    product. 
There  are  mountaiiis  of  potential  supplies  of 
fertilizer    awaiting    a    market.    Farmers    In 
Pennsylvania,  before  the  advent  of  the  A.  A  A. 
program,  used  approximately  a  quarter  mil- 
lion tons  of  lime  per  year.    Last  year  with 
the  help  of  A.  A.  A.,  Pennsylvania  farmers 
used  a  million  tons  of  lime,  but  the  soil  needs 
aooO.COO  tons  a  year.    Similar  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  A.  A.  A.  in  distributing 
superphosphate    on    Pennsylvania    hUlsldcs. 
As  the  war  closes  explosive  plants  will  close 
or  be  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural fertlllaer.     It  would  appear  to  be  a 
Wise  policy  for  the  Government  to  retain  some 
of   these   plants   in    preparation   for   future 
emergencies.     It  would  be  wise  for  many  of 
these  plants  to  be  sold  to  private  Industry  for 
the    manufacture    of    nitrogen    fertilizer    at 
least  to  the  extent  of  providing  fertilizer  at  a 
low-cost  level.    The  problem  of  distributing 
lime   and   superphosphate   and   nitrogen   to 
farmers  is  not  only  an  agricultural  program. 
These  products  not  only  help  the  soil,  but 
t'ley  hold  back  the  water  that  otherwise  would 
be  spread  into  river  valleys  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  city  property  In  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  Ohio  Valley  towns. 

6.  City  people  have  more  to  gain  from  the 
use  of  lime  and  phosphoriis  of  pastures  be- 
cause cows  will  provide  more  calcium  and 
phosphorus  In  their  milk. 

If  we  had  put  more  of  It  In  their  pastures 
and  hay.  our  cows  will  secure  more  of  these 
vital  minerals. 

When  a  bottle  of  milk  Is  delivered  to  city 
eonstuners  they  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  It 
contains  the  sttiff  that  will  provide  strong 
and  healthy  bones  and  teeth  for  children  and 
expectant  mothers.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  la  to  apply  the  lime  and  superphosphate 
to  the  graaa  roota.  The  high  percentage 
of  rejections  of  soldiers  becaxiae  of  physical 
unfitness  u  alarming,  and  calls  for  considers- 
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tlon  of  the  problems  of  human  as  well  •» 

!Si"^!.nll"'K"°e  "^^  WUc-tlon  of  11,^ 
and  superphosphste  to  hillside  pastures  is 
^"ilrtS?."  •"  •»r>cultural  problem.  It  U  a 
conservation  snd  waterwrontrol  problem,  and 
ini  .  "I  *»f*"lt*»y  •  nutrition  problem 
That  1.  Why  It  1.  •  problem  of  nstlwial  im. 
ponance. 

7.  A  well-balanced  diet  for  aU  the  people 
of  this  country,  especially  thoac  with  an  In- 

all  the  food  that  we  can  produce  at  the  prea- 
ent  time,  and  all  the  food  wa  can  produce 
on  8.000.000  additional   acre..    It  hJi  bJIS 
said  on  many  occaalons  that  America  haa 
mHIH  »»««°/*e«t  with  problems  of  overpro- 
ductlon.    All  our  problema  have  grown  out 
Of    underconsumption.      "A     nation     well- 
housed,  well-fed  and  well-clothed  will  ba  a 
prosperous  and  healthy  nation.-    The   Im- 
portance of  a  good  aUble  breakfaat  has  never 
been      properly      emphasized.     The      public 
ahould  have  constant  reminders  that  a  good 
meal  is  appropriate  to  break  the  longest  fast 
of  the  day,  that  midday  meals  and  evening 
meals  bear  no  Importance  to  the  vigorous 
dally  activity  like  the  substantial  breakfast 
of  s  few  generations  ago.    A  poster  campaign 
to  drive  home  the  importance  of  a  ham-and- 
eggs  breakfast,  fortified  with  cereal  and  milk 
should  be  worthy  objectives  for  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   and    would   help   seU 
some  eggs  too. 

8.  Problems  in  food  distribution  require  a 
better  marketing  system.  We  have  shown 
during  the  war  that  s  more  economical  dis- 
tribution of  milk  is  possible.  Further  ex- 
pansion in  the  use  of  pastures  and  expanded 
use  of  lime  and  superphosphate  and  nitrogen 
unpastured.  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  a 
more  profitable  system  of  market  production 
Economy  In  production  and  distribution 
fhould  benefit  both  producer  and  consiimer 
in  the  post-war  period. 

Reduced  costs  to  the  farmer  would  stimu- 
late production;   reduced  costs  to  the  con- 
aumer   would   encourage   greater   consump- 
tion.    Greater   volume   will   Improve   nutri- 
tion   and    improve   economy   and    nutrition 
standards.     Bulk  purchases  of  foods  would 
save  money  to  consumers  and  save  time  and 
efforts  to  farmers  and  marketers.     The  pur- 
chase of  a  half  of  veal,  a  quarter  of  beef,  a 
side  of  pork,  a  bushel  of  tomatoes,  or  a  case 
of  eggs  would  be  a  worth-while  thing  among 
thrifty  consumers  If  ample  refrigerator  space 
were  available.    In  the  very  near  future  the 
thrifty  farmer  wUl  enlarge  his  refrigerator 
space.     His  present  milk  cooler  will  be  en- 
larged to  nm  his  cold-storage  room,  so  that 
he  may  keep  left-over  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
meat  there  until  the  next  market  day.    Con- 
sumers In  all  of  our  cities  will  demand  that 
farmers*  markets  install  frozen-food  lockers, 
as    the   Wllllamsport    Growers'    Market    has 
already  done,  so  that  a  wife  may  carry  her 
bulk  purchases  to  a  locker  space  for  future 
use.    Every  time  she  goes  to  market  she  can 
draw  upon  her  bank  account  of  frozen  food. 
There  U  a  widespread  demand  for   lockers 
in  every  part  of  the  State.     Every  farmers 
market  In  Pennsylvania  and  every  progres- 
sive gi:\nt  market  has  or  will  find  it  neces- 
sary   to    Install    Individual   lockers.      Better 
food,  better  marketing,  less  waste,  and  lower 
cost  awaits  those  who  now  are  demanding 
more  efficiency  in  food  distribution. 

9.  American  industry  will  find  Its  most 
demanding  market  for  equipment  on  the 
farms  of  Pennsylvania.  American  industry 
should  exert  every  necessary  Infiuence  to  se- 
cure rural  electrification  for  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania farms.  Since  1038,  when  the  first 
Rural  Electrification  Act  waa  passed,  Penn- 
sylvania has  Increased  Its  percentage  of  elec- 
trified farms  front  23.0  to  C5.  There  ahould 
be  no  dark  farms  in  Pennsylvania.  Farmere 
are  our  moat  conalatent  uaers  of  electricity. 
A  farmer  who  may  jockey  and  bargain  to 
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fet  a  minimum  raU  of  »a  to  M  whan  his 
electric  line  la  instaUad  aUently  and  eom. 
piaoenUy  sdda  eonvenlsnoe  afur  oonvanl- 
enee  untu  hu  electric  bUl  reachsa  lift  to 
•20  a  month,  and  he  does  it  without  a 
murmur.  Ws  havs  few  city  homea  where 
current  is  used  so  sffeetlvely  and  oonslstanUy 
as  on  our  farms.  UtUitles  and  buslnsssmsn 
hsvs  overtooked  an  excellent  market  for 
power  and  equipment  aU  of  these  ysara. 
They  should  awaken  to  uew  poealbiUtlea  in 
our  poet-war  period.  ^^ 


Rctelntions  Adopted  by  American  Lefion 
b  Conventioa  at  Clucaf  o 

EX'IENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNAUY 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  21  (.legislative  day 

of  Friday.  September  2),  1944 

Mr.CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RkcoRD  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  American  Legion  conven- 
Uon.  meeting  in  Chicago  on  yesterday. 
I  was  present,  and  heard  them  presented, 
and  I  know  what  is  In  them.  The  reso- 
lutions of  the  American  Legion  made 
specinc  reference  to  peace,  and  endorsed 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
an  international  organization  endowed 
with  force,  if  necessary,  to  maintain 
world  peace  and  prevent  recurrence  of 
war.  The  backing  of  the  American  Le- 
gion of  the  international  organization  is 
of  the  highest  significance  and  impor- 
tance. I  should  like  to  have  the  resolu- 
tions printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

Chicago,  Iix.— The  following  report  on 
foreign  relatione  was  adopted  by  the  twenty- 
sixth  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  at  its  closing  session  here  Septem- 
ber 20: 

As  the  war  progreeees  toward  toui  victory, 
the  American  Legion  again  Insists  upon  un- 
conditional surrender  by  Germany  and 
Japan.  Only  by  complete  and  devastating 
defeat  of  these  mUltarlstlc  aggreasor  natlona 
can  any  peace  be  worth  Ito  untold  coat  in 
blood   and   treasure. 

After  hostUlUes  have  ceased,  Germany  and 
Japan  must  be  permanently  disarmed  and 
rendered  utterly  unable  again  to  wreck  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

After  subjugation,  Germany  and  Japan 
must  thereafter  be  occupied  and  controlled 
In  such  manner  and  to  such  extent  aa  to 
bring  home  to  the  German  and  Japaneae  peo- 
ples, and  to  the  fanatical,  despotic  leaders 
whom  they  have  followed  with  such  blind 
enthusiasm,  a  full  realization  of  tha  folly  and 
disastrous  consequences  of  their  ways. 

When  peace  haa  been  restored  to  the  world, 
we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  protect  It.  Bitter 
experience  of  the  past  provee  that  peace  can- 
not be  preserved  unleas  aggreeeor  nations  ai« 
promptly  and  sternly  suppreased  at  the  vary 
beginning  of  any  movement  Inimical  to  gen- 
eral peace  and  welfare. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  peace  la  in- 
significant compared  to  tha  coat  of  war. 
Every   thinking  person  now  realleed    Mm% 
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DAlUier  tb«  United  SUtes  of  America,  nor 
•ay  other  ilngle  nation,  however  great  and 
ttrm^  can  maintain  peace  by  Ita  o>wn  In- 
dependent effort*. 

We  adhere  to  the  following  dedaratkm  of 
the  IMS  national  convention: 

Hire  repeat  our  declaration  of  1943  that  *no 
peace,  however  welcome,  however  promising. 
can  kmg  endure  unless  It  be  made  secure  by 
the  nattons  which  have  won  It;  nations 
whl^  mvut  ever  be  prepared  In  every  sense 
to  fight  for  the  rights  of  freemen  and  of 
freedonr-lovlng  peoples.'  l^at  *we  atnnot 
••cape,  we  will  not  evade,  out  own  respon- 
■IMUty  tat  the  maintenance  of  that  peace. 
We  must  not  forget  our  stake  In  It.  Every 
constderatiop  of  national  Interest  dictates 
that  we  prevent  recurrence  of  the  conditions 
whldhk  led  to  this  war.' 

•*Our  own  national  interests  must  ever  be 
our  flist  concern,  and  we  believe  that  our 
Nation  can  beet  serve  and  protect  Its  national 
Interests,  commensurate  with  its  power  and 
resfwnslbllltles.  by  participation  la  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  an  associa- 
tion of  free  and  sovereign  nations.  Imple- 
mented with  whatever  force  may  be  neces- 
sary to  nialtitatn  world  peace  and  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  war.  It  must  be  obvioxis  now 
to  all  the  world  that  no  peace  can  be  last- 
ing and  sactirs  for  nations  that  are  not  fully 
prepared  to  maintain  peace." 

At  oar  national  convention  at  Omaha  last 
year,  -we  confidently  pledged  the  liberation  of 
the  peofriaj  of  the  invaded  nations.  Tcxlay, 
wo  rejoioe  la  the  sabctantlal  fulfillment  at 
that  pledge— to  France.  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land. To  the  peoples  of  other  nations  sttll 
enslaved  by  the  despotic  invaders,  we  voiee 
again  the  promise  that  liberation  Is  abso- 
lutely certain  and  Is  approaching  at  ever -In- 
creasing pace,  ■specially  to  the  heroic  and 
unconquerable  peoHple  oS  China — In  this  their 
darkest  hoar — we  ssnd  th^  assurance  that 
the  dawn  of  total  Tietory  is  not  far  off;  that 
China  must  and  shall  be  free;  that  we  shall 
never  rest  untU  that  day  of  freedom  le  a 
reality. 

We  recognise  with  appreciation  the  friendly 
and  valuable  cooperation  extended  tn  this 
world  straggle  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
sister  natkwn  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  these  trying  years  the  mutual  beiuAts  of 
the  sood-ncighbor  policy  have  been  amply 
tfamaastnitcd.  With  eager  hope,  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  governments 
and  peoples  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
ica*, with  strengthened  bonds  of  friendship, 
vUl  speak  and  act  with  unity  and  solidarity 
in  the  eause  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

We  urge  that  there  be  no  relaxation  of 
effort  after  the  war  in  the  continuing  and 
strssicthenlnc  of  our  International   frlend- 


Incaloalabie  and  Indispensable  aid  has 
been  ruraished  to  our  allies  and  received 
bf  vm  during  this  war  under  the  lease-lend 
provisions.  The  need  for  such  aid  In  some 
*■•**  BMy  be  Just  as  vital  In  the  period  bn- 
medlately  following  the  termination  of  mili- 
tary action.  In  soch  ease*  lease-lend  should 
be  continued,  but  only  tmder  appropriate 
safcgnards  for  such  period  and  to  such  ex- 
teat  a*  a*ay  be  reasonably  neoesaary  to  pre- 
••rv*  the  frotta  of  victory. 

We  realBrm  our  faith  to  the  foreign  policy 
•(  our  Oovemment. 

Hbe  eonsuBuaatlon  of  the  potldes  and 
prtedplertleclared  at  the  Moscow.  Cairo,  and 
Teheran  Conferenoe*  should  command  the 
united  support  of  all  Americans. 

We  respeetfaDy  urge  upon  our  Oovern- 
ment  that  as  often  and  as  fnUy  as  our  na- 
tional hitereats  will  permit  our  people  tw 
■dil**d  of  d«velopa*nt*  tn  the  field  of  for- 
clCB  relations. 

We  Invite  the  consideration  of  Congrsss 
to  the  complex  subject  of  cartels  and  Xoj;- 
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REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  iL  JENKINS 

or  osm 

IN  THB  H017SB  OF  RX  •BESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Septerriber  21, 1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Bpealcer.  a  great 
majority  ot  the  people  c  f  our  great  coun- 
try have  never  seen  a  soal  mine.  Very 
few  people  except  the  n  liners  themselves 
know  very  much  about  coal  mining.  II 
the  people  knew  the  dangers  and  haz- 
ards to  which  miners  are  subjected  in 
their  employment,  then  >.  would  be  an  en- 
tirely different  feeling  <  n  the  part  of  the 
people  toward  those  whi  i  produce  coal. 

The  work  of  miners  Is  most  esaential. 
Food,  clothing,  shelter ^nd  fuel  cover  the 
neoessaries  of  life,  without  coal  our 
country  would  not  havi  developed  to  it« 
present  magnificent  pontion  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.    | 

No  class  of  workers  m  subjected  to  so 
many  dangers  aiid  haaards  as  are  coal 
miners.  The  coal  miners  are  probably 
the  moet  courageous  of 
ing  groups,  and  they  an  more  misunder- 
stood than  any  other  g  oiq}.  In  spite  of 
misunderstandings  an^ 
they  have  been  subjected  in  the  last 
year,  they  produced  mc  re  coal  than  was 
produced  in  any  other  ytt^in  the  history 


of  the  Industry.  They  did  this  with 
many  fewer  men  than  were  employed  in 
former  years.  Many  thousands  of  mine 
workers  have  found  their  way  into  the 
armed  services  of  the  Nation. 

Pot  nearly  a  century  mine  workers 
have  battled  to  secure  for  themselves 
safety  regulations  in  an  effort  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  great  hazards  of 
their  industry.  Mine  operators  too  have 
been  entitled  to  credit  bee/ .use  of  their 
cooperation  in  developing  implements 
and  programs  that  would  tend  to  min- 
imize the  dangers  of  the  industry.  Whilr 
great  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  fatalities  in  the  mines  yet  are 
terrible.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, a  great  mine  disaster  occurred 
that  took  the  lives  of  more  U.an  80 
persons.  When  I  heard  of  the  disaster, 
I  hurried  to  the  scene.  I  saw  there  the 
bodies  of  80  men  that  were  waiting  to  be 
claimed  by  their  loved  ones.  It  was  a 
scene  that  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have 
seen  many  fatal  accidents  in  and  around 
the  eoal  mines  but  that  was  one  of  the 
most  terrible  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. That  great  disaster  occurred  im- 
mediately after  the  mine  had  been  in- 
spected by  most  skillful  and  competent 
inspectors. 

A  few  months  ago  a  terrible  disaster 
occurred  in  the  Powhatan  mine,  which  is 
located  only  a  few  miles  from  the  district 
wliich  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  In 
that  disaster  more  than  50  men  lost  their 
lives.  Frantic  efforts  were  made  by 
miners  and  mine  owners  to  rescue  these 
men.  After  many  futile  attempts  were 
made  for  immediate  rescue,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  proper  course  to  follow 
would  be  to  make  another  opening  and 
to  follow  the  same  through  to  the  place 
where  the  men  were  entombed.  After 
weeks  of  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  mine 
owners,  the  bodies  of  the  men  were 
found  and  were  brought  forth. 

A  description  of  what  took  place  in 
this  mine  after  the  accident  has  been 
set  forth  by  George  Emery,  a  foreman. 
George  Emery  did  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous acts  that  any  man  could  pos- 
sibly do.  He  truly  "laid  down  his  Ufe 
for  his  friends."  He  could  have  escaped 
death  in  this  mine  accident,  and  did 
escape,  but  he  went  back  into  the  mine 
because  he  thought  that  he  might  be 
able  to  save  his  friends.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  and 
training  in  mine-disaster  work  and 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  as  well 
as  his  opportunity  to  render  service  to 
his  friends  and  those  over  whom  he  had 
been  placed  as  foreman.  George  Emery 
continued  to  act  as  foreman  when  he 
got  back  to  his  men.  He  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  put  into  effect  his  knowl- 
edge ot  disaster  prevention  in  mines,  but 
he  found  that  his  facilities  and  his  skill 
and  his  courage,  eyen  though  supported 
most  loyally  by  all  of  his  men,  was  not 
sufficient  to  fight  back  the  pernicious 
deadly  gas  which  finally  overcame  him 
and  all  his  men. 

George  Emery  wrote  an  account  ot  hte 
aeUrtties  in  the  mine  (or  the  last  few 


hours  that  he  lived.  His  story  could  be 
the  subject  of  a  stirring  address  or  a  most 
Impressive  article,  or  even  an  immortal 
poem.  The  most  facile  pen  in  the  hand 
of  the  most  skillful  writer  could  not  im- 
prove upon  the  letter  written  by  this  hero 
to  his  wife  and  family.  In  this  letter 
George  Emery  touches  the  heights  of 
glory  and  of  courage  and  of  real  man- 
hood. He  also  touches  the  depths  of  love 
and  compassion.  In  his  courage  he  raises 
himself  up  to  the  fullest  stature  of  real 
manhood.  He  is  so  strong  that  holding 
in  his  mind  and  heart  the  love  of  his 
family,  he  reaches  up  to  heaven  itself 
with  assurance  of  one  who  has  heard  the 
call.  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

The  following  is  George  Emery's  letter 
to  his  wife  and  children.  I  hope  that  it 
may  be  widely  read  not  only  because  it 
ought  to  stir  legislators  and  scientists  to 
do  their  best  to  prevent  such  future  acci- 
dents and  because  its  stirring  pathos  will 
bring  any  reader  to  a  greater  realization 
of  his  duty  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  and 
to  his  family. 

Here  is  what  George  Emery  wrote  in 
the  light  of  his  flickering  lamp  with  his 
dead  friends  all  around  him  while  he  was 
looking  certain  death  squa/ely  in  the 
face: 

POWHATAN  Mnnca  WUTBS   OXATH  NOTX  TO  HIS 
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BnxATRE.  Ohio.  September  19. — A  touching 
letter  written  by  the  hero  of  the  Powhatan 
mine  fire  to  bis  family  as  he  awaited  death 
with  65  other  miners  deep  In  the  flame-seared 
pit  July  6  was  releesed  today  as  rescue  crews 
came  upon  the  bodies  of  three  more  of  the 
victims. 

It  was  written  by  George  Emery,  42,  a 
foreman  who  passed  up  the  opportunity  of 
certain  escape  as  the  fire  started  and  hurried 
deep  into  the  mine  to  help  his  companions. 
His  body  was  found  last  week  along  with  50 
others. 

With  him  a  rescue  crew  found  a  letter 
written  the  night  of  July  5,  as  the  air  In  the 
mine  turned  slowly  to  deadly  gas  and  smoke 
from  the  flre  crept  into  the  chamber  where 
they  sought  safety,  it  said: 

"Okas  War  and  Family  :  I  write  you  these 
lines  at  6:36  p.  m.  I  am  O.K.  My  bead  hurts 
but  some  of  the  men  are  down.  I  have  asked 
the  Lord  Christ  to  have  mercy  on  our  souls. 
The  boys  are  taking  things  pretty  good.  I 
wrote  you  before,  but  I  lost  the  writing.  We 
can't  locate  Dain  Bragg  and  two  men  that 
are  with  him.  He  Is  on  the  entry  somewhere. 
I  have  sent  Aberegg  and  Gibson  to  look  for 
him  and  two  men.  They  will  report  back  to 
me  soon.  I  am  too  dizzy  to  go  myself.  I 
vnlte  this  at  the  face  of  No.  3  room  off  7 
right  C  north.  I  could  have  got  out  through 
the  main  airway,  but  I  had  to  get  my  men 
out. 

"I  tried  to  get  out  through  7  right  and 
C  north  but  I  could  not  do  so.  I  got  to  the 
head  of  the  entry,  I  think,  anyway.  I 
could  not  go  any  farther.  I  had  instructed 
Bragg  and  Gibson  to  build  barricades  but 
they  only  put  up  canvas.  When  I  came  back 
from  the  top  of  7  right,  I  started  the  men 
on  the  barricades.  We  did  not  do  so  bad  for 
a  while  but  the  smoke  got  us  down.  We  put 
up  three  barricades  the  best  we  could.  It  Is 
now  8:17  p.  m."  (Relatives  believe  he  meant 
6:17  p.  m.) 

"6:53  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.: 

"Mr  DsAa  Win:  Take  good  care  of  the 
kids,  more  of  Sam  (his  23-month-old 
daughter).  She  Is  small.  The  others  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  I  love  aU  of  you 
the  same.  Give  my  regards  to  my  people 
and  yoiu-s.    AU  that  I  have  is  yoifr-.    I  have 


a  fine  famUy,  1  know,  and  I  love  you  all. 
Aberegg  Just  came  ba<A.  He  can't  find 
Bragg,  so  we  don't  know  where  he  is  at. 

"Now  7:02  p.  m.  Everyone  still  O.  K.  We 
are  very  cold  because  we  took  out  clothes 
to  stop  the  holes  In  our  barricade.  We  have 
plenty  of  water  yet.  Ralph  Vllkoakl  dont 
look  so  good. 

"7:11  p.  m.:  The  boys  are  starting  to  move 
toward  the  face.  The  smoke  Is  coming  In 
slow. 

"7:22  p.  m.:  I'm  going  to  mahe  a  round 
of  the  men.  I  have  returned  to  tLe  group 
in  No.  3  room  after  I  had  checked  all  the 
men.  All  O.  K.  but  one.  But  he  looks  better 
than  he  did.    His  name  Is  BUI  Vlsalk. 

"I  am  In  No.  4  room  on  the  right.  This 
room  still  clear  of  smoke.  Aberegg  Is  with 
me.  We  were  out  on  the  butt  entry.  There 
Is  a  lot  of  smoke,  but  we  do  expect  to  be 
rescued. 

"It  Is  8  p.  m.  We  have  one  man  singing 
hymns  in  No.  4  room.  I  am  back  In  No.  3 
room  again. 

"8:09  p.  m.:  The  smoke  is  slowly  creeping 
up  on  us.  I  was  out  on  the  biitt  entry, 
but  there  is  too  much  smoke. 

"It  is  8:15  p.  m.  I  have  Just  asked  the 
Lord's  divine  blessing  on  us  who  are  trapped 
here,  and  I  do  hope  He  heard  my  prayer. 
Most  of  the  boj%  are  lying  around,  and 
they  are  vwy  cold.  My  head  Just  Jumps. 
My  heart  tries  to  get  out  of  my  shirt  at 
times.  We  are  not  afraid  as  yet,  but  we 
are  sick  at  the  stomach.  It  won't  he  long 
now,  unless  we  have  a  miracle.  It  Is  now 
8:27  p.  m. 

"There  is  very  little  movement  among  the 
men  at  8:40  p.  m.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
vomiting.  It  Is  now  8:43  p.  m.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  coal  company  to  see  that  my 
family  is  taken  care  of.  You  know  that  I 
have  a  very  young  child,  Sam.  Oh.  how  I 
love  her.  Everything  I  own  I  want  my  wife 
to  have.  I  also  want  her  to  take  care  of 
my  ctiUdren. 

"9:10  p.  m.:  They  must  have  got  the  air 
off  the  flre.  The  smoke  is  not  spreading  so 
fast  now. 

"9:20  p.  m.:  We  have  again  asked  the  good 
Lord  to  spare  our  lives. 

"10:60  p.  m.  (apparently  be  meant  9:50 
p.  m.J :  Same  of  the  boys  are  writing  notes. 
Now  our  hopes  are  still  good,  but  the  fumes 
are  In  with  us  now,  and  it  seems  to  be 
pyrene.  You  can  believe  it  or  not,  some  of 
the  boys  sleep  like  they  were  at  home  In 
their  beds.  I  am  far  from  happy,  I  expect 
the  boys  are  re-covering  Ave  and  six  right; 
that's  what  takes  them  so  long. 

"9:58  p.  m.:  I  can  smell  the  fumes  right 
here  in  the  face  of  No.  3  room  now  at  10 
p.  m.  I  can  see  the  boys'  faces  are  getting 
pretty  red. 

"10:05  p.  m.:  The  men  are  sUrtlng  to  move 
around.  The  Smoke  has  run  them  out  No.  4 
room.  The  men  are  sick  and  throwing  up. 
It  can't  be  too  long  now.  The  Bill  that  was 
out  Is  walking  around  now.  Ralph,  C  north 
operator.  Just  fell  down.  Some  of  the  men  are 
In  great  pain  or  fear.  They  are  making  a  lot 
of  noise.  God  have  mercy  on  us  all.  It  Is 
10:15  p.  m.  My  head  Is  starting  to  Jump 
again.  10:17  p.  m.:  My  safety  lamp  stUl 
bums.  It  must  be  C.  O.  (carlxm  monoxide) 
or  pyrene  that  makes  us  so  sick. 

"10:22  p.  m.r  I  have  been  around  again. 
A  lot  of  the  men  are  out.  I  tried  to  help.  It's 
too  late  for  them  and  me.  God  bless  us. 
10:32  p.  m. 

"10:42  p.  m.:  I  can  see  the  smoke  In  this 
place.  The  men  are  restless.  We  are  talking 
about  death.  That  is  a  bad  sign.  I  am  start- 
ing to  vomit  now  myself.  10:45  p.  m.  I  am 
lying  down.  Too  sick  to  explore.  But  light 
stUl  bums.  Aberegg  is  lying  next  to  me, 
back  to  back.  He  is  a  very  brave  man,  which 
we  have  find  (sic)  at  a  time  like  thU.  Ocd 
bless  us  all.  I  don't  think  we  can  last  mxKh 
longer.    It  is  now  11:07  p.  m." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 
Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Horr- 
MAM]  is  a  most  valuable  Member  of  this 
body  and  his  defeat  would  be  a  distinct 
loss  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation.  It 
would  be  a  national  misfortune  were  he 
to  be  retired  from  Congress. 

Mr.  HomiAM  is  a  100-percent  Ameri- 
can. He  has  frequently  been  attacked 
because  of  his  refusal  to  subordinate  the 
Interests  of  America  and  that  of  the 
American  people  to  the  promotion  of  a 
new  world  order  that  would  make  Amer- 
ica but  a  co9in  a  gigantic  international 
machine  that  probably  would  be  en- 
gineered by  aliens  who  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  our  way  of  life. 

We  Americans  are  individualists  but 
we  strive  for  the  .same  goal — the  better- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  the 
preservation  of  free  government  We 
may  not  always  agree  on  the  methods, 
but  there  can  be  no  disagreement  on  the 
objectives.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HomiAM]  is  an  individualist;  a 
two-fisted,  forthright  legislator  who  Is 
not  afraid  to  battle  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  people,  always  for  what  he 
beUeves  to  be  right  and  for  the  best.  .  He 
does  not  cut  comers,  neither  does  he 
compromise  with  principle,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  who  know  him  ad- 
mire and  respect  him. 

Progress  is  rarely  made  imder  the 
leadership  of  pussyfooters  who  trim  their 
sails  to  every  passing  breeze.  Rather,  it 
is  the  two-fisted,  fearless,  honeJst  leader 
who  marks  his  course  without  deviation; 
who  makes  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  common  wealth. 

In  my  28  years  of  service  in  this  body, 
I  have  never  known  a  Member  who  waa 
more  patriotic,  more  loyal  to  his  con- 
stituents and  country,  more  fearless, 
more  unselfish.  No  one  who  knows  him 
as  we  know  him  would  think  to  question 
his  motives,  his  sincerity,  his  patriotism. 
America  can  stand  many  more  Clakk 
HoFFMANS  in  Congress.  Perhaps  one  rea- 
son for  the  muddling  politics  that  has 
been  followed  the  past  decade  or  so  i« 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
Clare  HorncANS  in  Congress.  May  his 
tribe  increase. 


Sam  Passcro,  Soldier's  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  HCW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  battle  of  Saipan,  one  of  the  finest 
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soldiers  that  I  ever  bftd  the  pleasure  to 
serve  with  was  killed  in  action.  He  was 
first  sergeant  of  my  old  outfit.  Company 
H.  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantry,  New 
York  National  Guard,  when  I  was  com- 
manding officer. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  man  himself,  his  sol- 
dierly qualities,  and  his  sterling  Am«1- 
canlsm  than  appeared  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Oloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Repub- 
lican.   The  editorial  foUows: 


■AM  rA 


■OUUn'8  lOLOIXB 


In  tbe  ncArly  S  yean  that  our  country  has 
been  at  war.  many  aioversrUle.  Jofanstowa, 
and  Tielnlty  boys  bare  yielded  ttaelr  lives  that 
fiaadiau  might  Uve.  but  It  is  probable  that 
the  dwth  of  no  one  of  them  caused  more 
genuine  public  sorrow  than  that  of  Sgt.  Sam- 
uel Passero.  8r.  The  teteran  was  killed  in 
action  With  his  men  on  Saipan.  early  In  July. 
In  a  campaign  that  was  costly  In  Uves  of 
One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Infantrymen  but 
rich  in  glory,  for  it  took  this  Important  Pa- 
cific outpost  from  the  foe. 

Sgt.  Sam  Paasero  had  been  a  soldier  for  30 
years,  and  iu>  doubt  ir  given  nls  choice,  he 
would  have  died  as  he  did — from  enemy  Ore 
with  his  boots  on  and  moving  forward.  De- 
tails are  lacking  on  bis  last  moments  and 
movements,  but  men  who  bad  soldiered  with 
Sergeant  Sam  in  other  wars  are  certain  that 
when  the  death  wound  came  he  was  leading 
his  boys  toward  the  enemy,  asking  no  quar- 
ter and  giving  none.  Sgt.  Sam  Passero  was 
that  kind  of  a  soldier. 

The  veteran  made  soldiering  a  career.  He 
was  truly  a  professional  serviceman — because 
he  loved  it.  Be  Joined  the  National  Guard 
here  when  19  and  went  to  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der, then  World  War  No.  1.  Returning  from 
the  bloody  battles  of  1918  in  Prance  where 
he  was  once  wounded,  the  soldiering  instinct 
had  been  Inbred  and  he  remained  attached 
to  the  National  Guard  when  others  returned 
to  civilian  life.  He  was  an  oflteer  of  the  guard 
troop  here  and  the  master  mlrd  in  upkeep 
of  the  armory.  Sam  could  have  had  other, 
perhaps  better  positions,  but  he  was  a  sol- 
dier, and  he  couldn't  leave  the  life. 

Came  World  War  No.  2  and  Sergeant  Pas- 
aero  was  nearly  45  years  old.  He  could  have 
retired  from  the  ranks  because  of  his  age, 
but  he  willed  otherwise.  He  told  friends  be- 
fore hi*  outfit.  Company  If.  went  to  war  in 
1940  that  he  Just  couldnt  get  out  of  It.  He 
had  been  In  the  game  so  long  that  he  felt 
the  urge  to  continue.  So  he  went,  leaving  at 
home  his  wife  and  10  children.  3  of  whom 
later  Joined  up  with  him  In  Uncle  Samt 
fighting  foroes. 

It  must  have  been  an  ordeal  for  Paasero  to 
take  the  training  which  taxed  much  younger 
men.  but  his  love  for  the  Army,  his  devotion 
to  duty  carried  him  through.  He  took  all  the 
Army  had  to  offer  In  the  way  of  hardships 
and  he  was  '"up  and  at  'em"  until  the  bullet 
with  his  name  upon  It  came  along. 

The  sergeant's  dose  friencte  understand 
why  Sam  was  In  the  Army  at  48.  One  of 
them  who  fought  alongside  him  in  World  War 
No.  1  said  today.  "Sam  stayed  In  the  Army 
because  he  loved  it."  But  that  was  not  all. 
Sam  was  a  raal  Amertean — he  loved  liberty. 
he  loved  the  freedom  of  America  and  was 
wlUing  to  fight  for  it. 

Sergeant  Passero  was  a  soldier's  soldier. 
Men  in  his  command  respected  him.  hon- 
ored him.  and  they  followed  him.  He  was  an 
Inspiration  to  them  for  they  realized  that 
even  the  toll  of  years  could  not  keep  him 
from  doing  his  duty.  If  Sam  wovUd  go.  they 
would  follow,  and  follow  they  did,  to  victory 
on  the  day  be  lost  his  life. 

■▼•fy  boy  who  has  died  tot  his  country  de- 
serve* to  be  extolled  and  this  little  exilogy 
whloh  w«  hope  will  be  conslder«d  a  tribute  to 


Is  a 

one  of  those  gold  star*,  f  i 
fled  the  real  American 
for  his  homeland. 
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Sidney  Hi  hiaa 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  FRED  E.BUSBEY 


to  cvary 


Sam  Paasero  typl- 
fights  to  hie  death 


REMARKS 


IN  TOM  HODSB  OP  Bl  PBCSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  Septet  iber  21. 19i4 

Mr.  BU8BEY.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rei  oarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
regarding  Sidney  HiHifan 

Bom  Zagare,  Buasla, 
youthful    revolutionist 
America  on  August  10. 
Abramowltz.  1916.    Barlj 
and  other   radical  grou] «:   cooperated  with 
Communists  to  get  contfol  at  American  La- 
bor Party  In  New  York 

munists  and  other  radidals  formed  C.  I.  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  for  the  promo- 
tion of  a  fourth  term  foi 
velt:  was  the  most  powei  ful  influence  in  the 
Democratic  National  C>nvention  of  1944, 
now  chairman  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee where  fourth-ierm 
largely  conducted. 


.887;  ImprlaoDed  as 
before  coming  to 
1^07.  Married  Beasle 
aflUlate  of  L  W.  W. 


campaign     is 


News  far 


Vals 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  DEWE^  SHORT 

or  msscun 

nr  THK  HonsB  of  hi  fbbskntativbs 
Thursday.  Septet  iber  21. 1944 


Mr.  SHORT.     Mr 

all  our  veterans,  both 
will  be  interested  In 
for  Vets,  by  Prank  C 
appeared  in  the  Washipgton 
aid.  September  16. 
article  in  tbe  Appendix 
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(By  Prank  C 

Several  letters  have 
formation  about  the 
bill  of  rights,  meaning 
to  govern  discharge  and 
fought  and  won  this  Worl^ 
States  of  America. 

The  fullest  and  best 
this  subject  we  know  can 
phlet  entitled  "Your 
Handy   Guide   for 
Forces  and  Thetr 
llcation  of  the  Retraining 
Administration,  Office  of 
Washington  2S.  D.  C. 

The  veterans'  beneflts 
apply  to  all  members  of 
the  (Tntted  States,  bott 
who  are  discharged  or 
In  this  war  under  othei 
eonditlons. 

The  booklet  is  in  three 
Things  Tb  Do  Immediatt  ly 
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ao-called  O.  L 

laws  of  Congress 

of  men  who  have 

War  fOr  the  United 


o^Ueetloo  of  facts  on 
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and  Reemployment 
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mentioned  in  that 
the  armed  forces  of 

men  and  women, 
from  service 

than  dishonorable 


sejarated 


parts,  and  lists  (1) 
After  Discharge; 


(a)  Bexwftts  for  Veterans;  W  BensAta  for  Da.. 

pendents.  L 

The  "Tilings  To  Do  Immediately  After  Dis- 
charge" section  Is  one  that  wives  and  family 
members  back  home  can  study  and  maybe 
even  help  out  on  now,  so  we  reprint  It  here  as 
a  starter  on  this  road  to  human  reconversion : 

1.  Report  to  selective-service  board.  Every 
man  discharged  from  the  armed  foroee  should 
report  to  his  selective-service  board  in  person 
or  by  letter,  within  5  days  of  his  discharge. 

This  Is  required  by  law.  Ex-servicewomen 
are  not  required  to  report  but  should  do  ao  if 
they  desire  aid  in  securing  reemployment. 

Jt.  Apply  for  eld  Job  within  40  days.  If  you 
want  to  get  back  the  Job  you  had  before  you 
entered  the  armed  forces,  you  must  apply  for 
It  within  40  days  after  the  date  of  your  dis- 
charge. 

3.  Pay  Government  insurance  premiums  di- 
rect. Most  ex-service  men  and  women  will 
wan  to  keep  their  national  service  life  insur- 
ance tn  force.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  premiums  direct  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  otherwise  tbe  Insurance  will 
lapie. 

4.  Put  your  records  In  order.  Every  ex- 
member  of  the  armed  forces  has  a  serial,  serv- 
ice, or  file  number.  It  Is  most  important  that 
you  keep  a  record  of  it  and  of  other  such 
records — such  as  originals  or  legal  copies  of 
neceesary  papers — in  a  safe  place  where  they 
can  always  be  fotind. 

Tlie  reason  is  simple.  Claims  and  requests 
for  beneflts  will  usually  require  certain  infor- 
mation, such  as  a  man's  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  serial  number,  Navy  file  or  service  num- 
ber, details  of  his  dlacfaarge  and.  In  some 
cases,  proof  of  the  relationship  o^  depend- 
ents. Tbe  most  Important  records  are  the 
following : 

Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  nuniber. 

Mavy  service  or  file  number. 

Coast  Guard  service  number. 

Discharge  papers. 

Disability  claim  "C"  number. 

Insurance  policies. 

Social -security  card. 

Birth  certificate  (self). 

Birth  certificate  (wife). 

Birth  certificate  (children). 

Marriage  certificate. 

Any  divorce  decrees. 

Last  will  and  testament. 

Selective-service  registration  card. 

Get  these  records  in  order  now — even 
though  you  may  not  need  them  Immediately. 
Some  day  you  may  be  caved  great  Incon- 
venience and  delay  by  having  them  all  to- 
gether where  you  can  flnd  them  easily. 

The  sections  on  beneflts  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents  deal  with  mustering-out 
pay;  Insurance,  governmental  and  private; 
getting  your  old  Job  back;  getting  a  new  Job; 
getting  a  Government  Job;  apprentice  train- 
ing; vocational  training:  training  for  war 
work;  what  to  do  If  unemployed  and  how  to 
get    loans    for    homes,    farms,    business. 

Also,  education;  hospital  care;  medical  at- 
tention; disability  pensions;  care  in  national 
soldiers'  homes;  legal  protection;  Income  tax; 
assistance  with  special  problems;  claims  for 
back  pay;  review  of  discharge:  review  of  re- 
tirement; lapel  buttons:  wearing  uniform 
after  discharge;  and  burial. 

Also,  Jobs  for  dependents;  pensions  for 
dependents;  social  security  beneflts;  Govern- 
ment Insurance;  dependents  of  veterans  re- 
ceiving vocational  training;  disabled  depend- 
ents: 6  months'  death  gratuity:  back  pay;  al- 
lotments and  allowances,  prisoners  of  war 
and  mlsalng  In  action;  special  problems:  and 
finally,  burial  for  the  veteran's  wile,  widow, 
minor  children,  or  unmarried  adult  daugh- 
ters. 

As  to  other  general  rules,  it  suggests: 

1.  In  correspondence  with  any  bran^  of 
the  servlee  or  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion  or  other   organisations,   the   veteran/^ 
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full  name,  bU^h  date,  rank  or  rating,  and 
serial,  service,  or  file  number  should  be  given. 

Also,  any  other  Information  that  will  be 
helpful,  such  as  the  number  of  his  insurance 
policy  If  the  correspondence  concerns  insur- 
ance, and  so  on.  This  will  result  in  faster 
action  for  all  concerned. 

a.  Social  security:  If  you  had  a  social  se- 
curity card  before  entering  the  service,  locate 
It  now  so  you  will  have  it  ready  to -f how  your 
employer  upon  return  to  work.  'You  will 
need  It  if  your  Job  is  in  private  business  or 
industry. 

If  you  had  a  card  but  cannot  flnd  it  now. 
apply  for  a  duplicate  so  that  the  new  card 
will  have  the  same  social  security  number 
as  the  card  originally  issued  to  you. 

Apply  to  the  nearest  Social  Security  Board 
office  or  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  Candler 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  If  you  can  supply 
the  number  whioh  was  on  your  original  card, 
a  duplicate  can  be  issued  to  you  more  quickly! 

3.  Records:  Again,  gather  together  all  the 
important  records  that  you  may  need  and 
have  them  In  a  safe  place  where  you  can  get 
them  quickly  when  needed. 

4.  Your  discharge  certificate  Is  a  valuable 
document,  so  you  will  be  wise  to  have  It 
recorded.  To  do  this  you  should  take  it  to 
the  county  clerk,  county  recorder,  or  other 
appropriate  official  at  your  local  county 
courthouse. 

6.  War  ration  books  can  be  obtained  when 
you  get  back  by  applying  at  the  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  for  the  place  in  which 
you  live.  Apply  in  person,  with  evidence  of 
your  discharge. 
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The  Rise  of  Pendergast's  Protege 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 20, 1944,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  to  include  a  series 
of  six  articles  by  Luman  Long  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Sim  on  September  11 
and  succeeding  days,  I  submit  the  second 
and  third  in  the  series: 

I  From  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  12, 
19441 

The  Rise  of  Pendercast's  PRorici — Machine 
Started  Harrt  S.  Truman  on  the  Path 
That  Mat  Lead  to  Whttk  House 

(By  Luman  Long) 

Kansas  Crrv,  Mo.,  September  12.— Harry  S. 
Truman.  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  product  of  perhaps  the  most 
powerful,  ruthless,  and  corrupt  political  ma- 
chine in  American  history — the  Pendergast 
machine  of  Kansas  City.  Except  lor  the  fact 
that  the  machine  picked  him  up  following 
his  failure  in  business,  Harrt  Truman  might 
today  be  a  clerk  in  a  Kansas  City  store  or  a 
hard-working  farmer  instead  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  second  highest  office 
in  the  land,  and  a  possible  future  occupant 
of  the  White  House. 

The  Pendergast  machine,  which  collapsed 
a  little  over  a  decade  later  when  Federal 
prosecution  exposed  Its  fraudulent  practices 
and  put  its  leaders  In  the  penitentiary,  was 
gaining  power  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  1926 
when  Haast  Truman,  the  Pendergast  candi- 
date, wan  elected  presiding  Judge  of  the  Jack- 
son County  court. 


Thomas  J.  Pendergast,  who  is  now  on  parole 
from  a  Federal  prison  sentence,  was  the  head 
man  of  a  political  dynasty  which  controlled 
the  city  hall  in  Kansas  City,  was  undisputed 
master  of  the  county  government,  and  was 
extending  Its  tentacles  toward  the  State 
capitol.  Tom  Pendergast  had  traveled  a  long 
way  since  he  had  come  to  Kansas  City  at  the 
age  of  22  to  take  a  Job  as  bouncer  and  handy 
man  In  his  brother's  saloon.  He  Jumped  in- 
to politics,  became  s  deputy  marshal,  later  a 
Democratic  ward  captain  in  the  old  first  ward 
where  his  brother,  Jim.  was  Democratic  boas. 
Tom  quickly  demonstrated  his  ability  to  get 
out  the  vote,  and  held  several  offices  himself, 
consUntly  improving  his  political  prestige. 

pendergast  takes  ovxa 

When  his  brother  died,  in  1911.  Tom  Pen- 
dergast took  over  his  liquor  interests,  as 
well  as  the  first  ward  political  machine,  which 
had  its  headquarters  In  the  Pendergast  sa- 
loon. He  expanded  Into  liquor  wholesaling 
and  branched  out  into  several  other  types  of 
business.  He  spread  his  political  influence 
to  other  wards,  and  by  1916  he  overshadowed 
Joseph  B.  Shannon,  then  the  reigning  Demo- 
cratic overlord.  He  soon  decided  that  the 
way  to  great  political  power  was  not  through 
running  for  office  but  through  demanding 
that  candidates  who  received  his  endorse- 
ment should  do  his  bidding. 

Using  the  time-honored  method  of  ex- 
tending aid  in  return  for  votes,  Pendergast 
spread  his  control  over  Kansas  City  and 
Jackson  County.  By  looking  after  the  ma- 
terial needs  of  his  supporters  with  a  never- 
flagging  zeal,  then  seeing  that  they  were 
registered  and  that  they  went  to  the  polls 
on  election  day,  he  built  and  strengthened 
his  powerful  machine.  By  1930.  when  Harrt 
Truman  was  reelected  as  presiding  Judge  by 
a  whopping  majority  of  68,000,  candidates 
for  State  and  National  offices  were  trekking 
to  1908  Main  Street  in  Kansas  City,  where 
the  boss  maintained  his  office,  to  seek  Pen- 
dergast's  support. 

Pendergast,  who  described  his  system  as 
"practical  politics,"  once  expressed  the 
philosophy  of  his  political  success  as  follows: 
"When  a  poor  man  comes  to  old  Tom's  boys 

for  help,  we  don't  make  one  of  those 

investigations  like  these  city  charities.    No, 
by  God,  we  feed  'em  and  we  vote  'em." 

When  the  Mlsscuri  Legislature  in  1932 
failed  to  establish  the  new  congressional 
districts  required  by  an  act  of  Congress,  all 
13  of  the  State's  Congressmen  had  to  be 
elected  at  large,  a  circumstance  which  played 
right  into  Pendergast's  bands.  He  named  his 
slate  of  13  Representatives  in  Congress,  an- 
nounced his  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  dictated  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nations for  governor  and  other  state-wide 
elective  offices.  The  only  aspirant  who  euc- 
cessfuUy  opposed  the  boss  was  Bennett 
Champ  Clark,  who  was  nominated  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

TRUMAN   AS  ROAD  BUnj>Ot 

Harrt  Truman,  who  was  Jacluon  County's 
chief  administrative  officer  during  much  of 
this  period,  speaks  proudly  of  his  record  as 
pres  ding  Judge  of  the  county  court.  "I  had 
charge  of  the  spending  of  (60,000,000  for 
highways  and  public  buildings  in  Jackson 
County,"  he  recalled  seme  time  ago.  "No- 
body ever  found  anything  wrong  with  that, 
and  it  wasn't  because  they  didn't  look  hard, 
either.  We  built  more  miles  of  paved  roads 
In  Jaclcson  County  than  any  other  county 
in  the  country  with  only  two  exceptions." 

When  his  second  term  neared  its  expira- 
tion. Judge  TKUMAN  decided  to  seek  a  county 
Job  which  carried  lucrative  fees.  In  the 
spring  of  1934  he  went  to  Pendergast  and 
asked  to  be  put  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
county  collector.  Pendergast's  answer  has 
become  a  classic. 


"No,"  the  boss  Is  reported  to  have  replied. 
"The  best  I  can  do  now,  Haut.  Is  a  United 
States  Senatorshlp;  how's  that?" 

Pendergast  told  a  newspaperman  later 
that  the  reason  he  picked  Truman  for  the 
Senate  was  "to  prove  that  I  can  put  my 
own  office  boy  in  the  Senate  If  I  want  to." 
At  any  rate,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
named  Truman,  who  was  virtually  unknown 
outside  Jackson  County,  to  demonstrate  the 
magnitude  of  his  political  power.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Truman  was  flabbergasted  at  this 
turn  of  events. 

To  win  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Judge  TituMAN  appeared  likely  to  be  a  large 
order,  even  for  the  Pendergast  machine. 
His  opponenU  in  the  1934  primary  were  two 
well-known  Congressmen.  Jacob  L.  (Tuck) 
Mllligan  and  John  J.  Cochran.  Representa- 
tive Milllgan.  who  had  asked  but  failed 
to  receive  the  Pendergast  blessing  for  hU 
candidacy,  had  enlisted  the  powerful  sup- 
port of  Senator  Clakx. 

OPPOSmON    APPKAM 

Also,  the  power  of  Pendergast  to  name 
city  officials  of  Kansas  City  had  been  strongly 
contested  In  the  spring  municipal  election 
of  1984.  when  the  National  Youth  move- 
ment, a  new  fusion  organization,  entered 
the  field,  sounding  the  battle  cry  of  good 
government.  That  election  was  nuo-ked 
by  terror  and  bloodshed,  but  the  Youth 
Movement  gave  the  machine  a  scare  by 
amassing  85.000  votes  to  about  115.000  for 
the  Pendergast  organization. 

During  the  Democratic  senatorial  campaign 
of  1934,  Judge  Truman's  opponents  sought  to 
discredit  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Jackson  County.  Among  the  matters  which 
drew  fire  of  critics  of  his  adminUtratlon  were: 

Approval  of  the  payment  In  1933  of  $100,- 
322.71  for  the  oiling  of  county  roads,  of  which 
$93  683.71  was  paid  to  Paul  Patton.  a  member 
of  the  Pendergast  organization  who  had  the 
oUing  contract,  as  well  as  the  contract  lor 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  In 
Kansas  City. 

Approval  of  the  payment  of  $795,782  95  of 
the  $10,000,000  county  road  bond  issue  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  constating  engi- 
neers on  the  project. 

Approval  of  the  payment  of  $29,347,32  for 
operation  of  the  county's  park  system  of  W 
acres,  on  which  the  improvements  consisted 
chiefly  of  ovens  for  picnic  usage. 

Judge  Truman  strongly  defended  all  of  these 
expenditures,  as  well  as  others  which  were 
criticized.  He  said  that  Patton  got  the  oil 
contract  because  he  was  the  low  bidder;  that 
the  expense  of  the  consulting  engineers'  de- 
partment was  the  only  adminlsuative  ex- 
pense in  the  road-improvement  program,  and 
that  the  employees  of  the  county's  park  de- 
partment were  used  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs 
along  the  coimty's  highways  and  "also  did 
quite  a  bit  of  work  In  the  three  parks  of  the 
county." 

The  opponents  of  Judge  Truman  also 
sought  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the 
employment  of  his  relatives  in  various  dqwrt. 
ments  of  the  county  government.  The  rec- 
ords showed  that  Vivian  Truman,  a  brother, 
drew  $250  a  month  as  a  deputy  county  high- 
way engineer:  his  principal  duty  was  reported 
to  have  been  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  vari- 
ous county  institutions.  A  cousin,  Murray 
Colgin,  was  an  inspector  on  the  construction 
of  the  new  $4,000,000  county  courthouse  at 
Kansas  City  at  a  salary  of  $360  a  month; 
Oeorge  Wallace,  a  brother-in-law,  was  a 
checlter  at  the  county  quarry  at  $150  a  month, 
and  Frederick  William  Wallace,  another 
brother-in-law,  was  employed  by  the  county 
at  various  times  and  in  various  capacities. 

"I  never  had  a  thing  to  do  with  the  em- 
ployment of  any  of  them,"  Judge  Tkuuam 
said.  "The  heads  of  the  departments  in 
which  they  are  employed  hired  them  without 
even  consulting  me." 
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Aitu  diacuaaiog  theae  matters  freely  with 

•  reporter  during  the  1934  campaign.  Judge 
Tkcuah  added:  "A  grand  Jury  waa  called  m 
Kmam»  City  last  fall  for  the  almoat  aole  pur- 
poM  of  indicting  me  on  soma  of  the  things 
I  hXH  been  talking  to  you  about.  I  waived 
tauBUzUty,  went  before  the  grand  Jury  for 

•  ft-hour  aeaalon  with  them,  and  the  grand 
jury  took  no  action." 

WImo  the  primary  returns  from  Jackson 
County  were  In.  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
who  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for  United 
Mates  Senator.  The  Pendergast  machine 
lUKl  outdone  Itself,  and  Judge  TatncAK  re- 
oalved  137.000  votes  In  the  cotuty.  while  his 
two  opponents  got  only  a  Uttle  more  than 
10.000  between  them. 

Riding  the  crest  at  the  New  Deal  tide. 
Jttdga  TaincAjf  had  no  dllDculty  In  defeating 
hi*  Bepubllcan  opponent  In  November.  So 
HsBBT  TamcAM  entered  the  United  States 
Senate,  with  Boas  Pendergast's  Indelible  im- 
print upon  him.  and  openly  tagged  as  "Pen- 
dergast's errand  boy." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Sim  of  September  13, 
10441 


Rm    or    PsmnaGAST^    Ptortoi — ^Ths 
Kswss  CrrT  Machink  Is   Rockzd  to  Its 

FOCMDATIONS  IT   VOTI  FkAtTDS 

(By  Luman  Long) 

Kawsas  Crrr.  Mo.  September  13. — When 
HAaBT  8.  TauMAM,  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President,  was  sworn  In  as  United  SUtes 
Senator  from  IClssourl  In  1035.  two  husky 
lieutenants  of  Tom  Pendergast's  notorloxis 
Kansas  City  Democratic  machine  sat  beam- 
ing in  the  gallery:  no  one  else  at  the  cere- 
mony was  seen  to  smile.  The  new  Senator 
offered  no  rejoinder  when  critics  called  him 
"Pendergast's  errand  boy"  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  that  he  had  been  hand-picked 
for  his  high  place  by  the  corrupt  Missouri 
boas. 

He  had  told  his  frleiKls  that  he  was  going 
to  do  a  lot  oC  llstaulng  and  very  little  uiking, 
and  this  was  an  easy  pledge  to  fulfill,  as  he 
was  overshadowed  during  his  first  term  by 
Missouri's  senior  Senator,  BEitmrr  Champ 
Cuuuc.  Senator  Tkumak  was  second  only  to 
Pennsylvania's  Senator  QtJiTKT  In  his  un- 
swerving support  of  the  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

His  military  experience  brought  him  an 
appointment  to  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  and  he  served  as  vice-chairman 
of  th«  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
vhoss  findings  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
Itmoiporutlon  Act  of  1940.  Be  was  chalr- 
■Mm  of  the  subcommittee  that  wrote  the 
OvU  Aeronautics  Act  of  1937.  Otherwise  his 
list  tsrm  was  completely  undistinguished. 

It  was  during  Senator  Tiumam's  first  term 
In  Washington  that  rumblings  were  heard 
from  Missouri  that  must  have  added  more 
•Uver  to  the  Senator's  already  gray  hair. 
Hardly  had  the  celebrations  of  sweeping 
DMBOentlc  victories  in  the  1896  elections  died 
acwn  when  PMsral  Judge  Albert  L.  Reeves, 
a  RspubUom,  ordered  a  grand  Jury  to  inves- 
tigate voM  frauds  In  Kansas  City. 

'  un>  m  sicBT 

declared  that  alectlons  in 
'  City  and  Jackson  County  were  a  farce, 
shot  through  with  fraudulent  registration 
and  balloting,  controlled  by  ward  heelers  and 
juacttmtsd  by  tarrorlsm  and  crime.  Al- 
ttaonth  Tom  Pwdsrgaat  probably  did  not 
rsaUae  It.  Judge  Reeves  was  signalising  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Missouri  boss 
when  h«  charged  the  Jury:  ''Gentlemen. 
reach  for  all.  ev«n  if  you  find  them  in  high 
authority.    Move  on  them." 

An  investigation  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
had  revealed  that  the  registration  lists  wers 
heavily  padded;  even  dead  people  wers  reg- 
lM«red.  and  many  of  the  registrants'  addrssses 
vsfs  toimd  to  be  nonexistent  or  to  bs  vacant 
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The  United  States  s 
Jury   meant   business 
1938.  60  election  offlciats 
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The  Roosevelt 
dergast's   political 
benefited  from  his 
1936  elections.     It  was 
administration  planned 
gan  at  the  expiration 
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new   purported 
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Senator  Tscman  hurried  to  Kansas  City  to 
confer  with  Pendergast,  and  after  the  con- 
ference the  Senator  announced  that  he  would 
speak  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Milllgan's  con- 
firmation when  the  appointment  came  up 
In  the  Senate.  It  was  learned  later  that  the 
Jiistice  Department  advised  Senator  TtvuAtt 
not  to  make  any  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Milll- 
gan or  the  two  Federal  Judges  in  Kansas  City 
who  were  handling  the  vote-fraud  cases.  But 
the  Senator  disregarded  this  advice  and  went 
the  full  route  in  an  attempt  to  dlEcredlt  the 
three  men  who  had  won  national  recogni- 
tion from  the  vote-fraud  trials. 

Taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Boss  Pendergast 
when  Mr.  Milllgan's  appointment  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  February  15,  1938.  Senator 
Tkumai*  said  that  Mr.  Milllgan  was  neither 
professionally  nor  morally  qualified  to  hold 
the  position  of  United  States  district  at- 
torney. He  declared  that  Mr.  M  lllgan  had 
entered  Into  a  conspiracy  with  two  Republi- 
can Federal  Judges,  Merrill  E.  Otis  and  Albert 
L.  Reeves,  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  Demo- 
crats involved  in  cases  before  the  Federal 
cotirt  in  Kansas  City.  He  complained  that  a 
Jackson  Coimty  Democrat  had  no  more 
chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  Kansas  City 
Federal  court  than  "a  Jew  would  have  in  a 
Hitler  court,  or  a  Trotsky  follower  before 
Stalin." 

TRtTMAK  WARNS  SXNATS 

The  Senate  was  warned  by  Senator  Titian 
that  "approval  of  this  district  attorney  is 
approval  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  tactics  pursued 
by  the  district  Judges  of  western  Missouri." 
He  continued:  "Indictments  have  been 
wholesale.  Convictions  have  been  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Verdicts  have  been  di- 
rected. This  is  Federal  court  Justice  in  west- 
ern Missouri,  on  the  face  of  it  a  conspiracy 
between  the  partisan  Federal  Judges  and 
their  bougtit-and-pa!d-for  district  attorney." 

Senator  Tkuman  said  that  the  two  Judges 
had  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  Mr.  Ixlilligan 
"that  convictions  of  Democrats  is  what  they 
want."  He  declared  that  Mr.  Milllgan  was 
able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  Judges  be- 
cause of  fees  which  he  received  from  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  in  the  district  court. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Senator 
Briogkb,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  Republican. 
Senator  Truman  said  that  "there  are  people 
being  railroaded  In  those  wholesale  convic- 
tions who  are  no  more  guilty  than  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  august  legislative  body." 

Mr.  Milllgan's  record  was  defended  by  both 
Senator  Claek  and  Senator  Bridges,  and  the 
Senate  quickly  confirmed  the  appointment. 
No  negative  votes  were  audible  in  the  press 
gallery,  but  Senator  TstrMAM  said  later  that 
he  voted  "no," 

MILLICAN  HAS  AN  ANSWKB 

In  answer  to  Senator  Tsitman's  attack. 
United  States  Attorney  Milllgan  said  that  he 
had  served  as  special  master  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  at  the  request  of  Judge  Reeves, 
and  added  that  it  had  been  the  practice  cf 
his  predecessors  in  office  to  serve  in  com- 
parable capacities.  He  said  that  he  wel- 
comed an  investigation  of  his  conduct. 

Judge  Reeves  declared  that  the  TitncAN 
speech  was  made  by  a  man  nominated  by 
ghost  votes,  elected  by  ghost  votes,  and  whose 
speech  was  probably  written  by  ghost  voters. 

Strengthened  by  the  Senate  confirmation 
of  his  reappointment,  Mr.  Milllgan  proceeded 
with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  rote 
fraud  cases,  and  more  than  260  convictions 
were  obtained. 

Tom  Penoergast  was  reported  to  be  dis- 
tressed and  alarmed  becatise  of  the  evident 
determination  of  Judges  Reeves  and  Otis  and 
Mr.  Milllgan  to  carry  on  despite  any  steps  to 
stop  them.  The  seemingly  Invincible  Pen- 
dergast machine,  whose  proudest  political 
schlevement  had  been  catapulting  Harkt 
Trttman  into  the  United  States  Senate,  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
—  or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  submit  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "The  Fourth  Term  and 
the  Pour  Boys"  which  appeared  recently 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald: 

THI  rOtniTH  TERM  AND  THI  POXTX  BOT8 

The  prediction  bas  l)een  often  made,  in  this 
space  and  elsewhere,  that  a  fourth  term  for 
President  F.  D.  Roosevelt  will  mean  an  end 
to  democracy  in  the  United  States  and  a  re- 
turn to  monarchy.  Monarchy  was  what  our 
ancestors  fought  to  throw  off  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

This  is  one  reason  why  we  believe  that, 
though  there  are  other  issues  in  the  1944 
Presidential  campaign,  the  fourth  term  Itself 
is  the  real  issue  underlying  and  coloring  all 
the  others.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  patriotic  duty  of  Americans  to  vote 
Roosevelt  out  of  the  White  House  next  No- 
vember 7  and  vote  Thomas  E.  £>ewey  in.  If 
we  fall  to  do  that,  we  shall  vote  democracy 
out  and  monarchy  in. 

If  Mr.  Rooeevelt  gets  the  fourth  term  he  Is 
so  anxious  to  get,  he  will  be  able  to  get  a 
fifth,  and  so  on  until  he  dies.  He  will  be 
President  for  life:  Self-made  dictators  al- 
most always  develop  a  desire  to  name  their 
successors,  and  to  keep  the  ruling  power  in 
their  own  families  If  possible. 

Well,  Mr.  RooEevelt  bas  four  sons.  All  of 
them  are  ambitious,  lusty,  courageous  young 
men,  and  all  are  now  making  good  records 
In  the  armed  services. 

Elliott's  home  is  in  Texas,  Franklin  D..  Jr.'s 
in  Syosset.  Long  Island.  N.  7.  James  and 
John  are  residents  of  California,  but  we  imag- 
ine it  would  be  little  trouble  for  James  to  re- 
establish his  old  residence  in  Massachusetts. 

Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  get  a  fourth  term, 
his  grip  on  the  Democratic  Party  machinery 
all  over  the  country  would  t>e  even  firmer 
than  it  is  new.  Prom  the  way  the  southern 
Democratic  voters  go  on  voting  solidly  for 
Roosevelt  though  most  of  them  don't  like 
him  as  President,  his  grip  on  the  Democratic 
machinery  obviously   is  already  very  tight. 

Should  Mr.  Roosevelt  during  a  fourth  term 
develop  the  customary  dictatorial  ambition 
to  name  his  successor,  one  way  he  could  go 
about  it  would  be  to  have  James  move  back 
to  Massachusetts  and  then  have  his  party 
nominate  his  four  sons  for  the  governsbips 
of  their  respective  States. 

All  the  boys  might  easily  win.  Texas  is  a 
chronically  Democratic  State;  California, 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts  all  have  strong 
Democratic  °  elements  in  them.  And  the 
Dzmucratlc  machines  would  throw  every- 
thing they  had  behind  the  Big  Boss"  boys, 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Big 
Boss  controls  so  much  Federal  patronage. 

His  sons  once  settled  in  State  governor- 
ships, I«Ir.  Roosevelt  could  stage  a  compe- 
tition among  them.  He  could  hang  onto 
the  Presidency  as  long  as  he  chose,  mean- 
while egging  the  boys  on  to  make  themselves 
as  strong  as  they  could  with  the  voters  in 
their  respective  States. 

The  one  who  most  successfully  persuaded 
the  voters  to  believe  him  a  governor  of 
Presidential  stature  would  win  the  prize. 
The  prize  would  be  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination  in  such  year  as  the  President 
did  not  want  It. 

By  that  time,  the  3.000.000-plus  Jobholders 
now  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  wotild  have  in- 


creased to  5,000,000  or  more.  In  the  natural 
courae  of  New  Deal  procedure.  The  big 
Democratic  city  machines— Chicago.  Kansaa 
City,  Jersey  City,  and  so  on— would  be  even 
more  powerful  than  they  are  now,  because 
of  so  many  years  of  help  from  Washington. 
So  would  the  CommunisU.  C.  1.  O.  P.  A.  C, 
Sidney  Hlllman  The  Republicans,  such  oil 
them  as  were  left,  by  that  time,  might  hsve 
developed  an  "Oh,  what's  the  use"  complex. 

With  all  these  items  in  his  favor,  the  prize- 
winning  Roosevelt  boy  would  have  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  election,  whether  he  were 
Elliott.  Franklin  D..  Jr..  James,  or  John. 
Should  he  be  elected,  the  Big  Boss  would 
have  named  his  successor,  and  the  founda- 
tions for  a  Roosevelt  dynasty  would  have 
been  firmly  laid  in  a  country  which  l)egan  lu 
national  life  by  heaving  a  British  dynastv 
off  Its  back.  ' 

The  trick  would  have  been  accomplished 
within  the  framework  of  our  own  democratic 
system.  No  laws  would  have  been  amended, 
no  man  on  horseback  would  have  charged 
into  Washington  and  booted  Congress  off 
Capitol  Hill.  Wed  have  been  enslaved  to 
a  monarchy  quietly  and  lawfully,  though  m 
direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  well  be  asking  for 
if  we  give  Roosevelt  a  fourth  term. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

or  nuNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  September  14.  1944 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker  it  is  my 
sincere  belief  the  Christian  churches  of 
America,  leaders  and  members,  should 
take  the  lead  in  establishing  peace  and 
good-will  and  mutual  respect  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Fraternal 
Council  of  Negro  Churches  of  America 
should  be  commended  for  their  meeting 
in  convention  for  this  purpose  and  for 
the  adoption  of  the  following  manifesto: 

Thi  Negro  Church  Reports  to  the  Nation — 
A  Manutsto 

In  undertaking  to  address  the  following 
statement  to  the  heart,  conscience,  and  in- 
telligent self-interest  of  the  American 
church,  government,  and  citizenry,  we  shall 
speak  far  less,  we  trust,  as  American  Negroes 
than  as  Negro  Americans,  far  less,  In  truth, 
for  the  interest  of  Negro  America  In  any  ex- 
clusive sense  than  for  aU  America  in  every 
inclusive  sense. 

We  believe  in  and  are  thoroughly  loyal  to 
the  American.  Christian,  democratic,  and  so- 
cial ideal.  We  believe  that  world  security  and 
peace  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  prac- 
tical achievement  of  that  ideal  in  American 
life  and  the  right  and  privilege  of  effective 
moral  world  leadership  that  such  achieve- 
ment and  such  achievement  alone  will ' 
afford. 

But  we  believe  also  that  our  Nation's  moral 
leadership  in  the  world  is  in  serious  Jeopardy 
and  that  we  should  l>e  derelict  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  duty  if  we  neglected  to  sound 
the  alarm  with  reapect  to  the  Imminent  dan- 
ger which  oiu'  statue  and  experience  as  one 
of  the  under-privileged  American  minority 
groups  makes  It  painfully  easy  for  us  to  sense. 

North  America  cannot  sanely  hope  to  iso- 
late herself  from  the  rest  of  the  tomorrow's 
world.  It  is  becoming  progressively  too  small 
geographically  for  tbat.    Neither  can  Nort*^ 


America  and  western  Europe  ssnely  hope  to 
dominate  the  rest  of  tomorrow's  world.  It  Is 
becoming  progressively  too  large  ethnologl- 
cally  for  that.  Following  thU  war— even  as 
during  it— we  shall  stand  before  the  bar  of 
public  world  opinion  to  defend  our  claim 
to  world  faith  and  confidence  as  a  truly 
democratic  commonwealth.  It  may  even  be 
that  within  the,  next  quarter  of  a  century 
we  shall  have  to  contend  at  arms  again  lor 
our  very  exutence  as  a  potential  democratic 
state  if  the  awakening  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  East  grow  in  distrust  of  \is  as  they 
grow  in  political,  economic,  and  mihtary 
power. 

It  U  diOctilt  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  more 
disastrous  and  tragic  world  misfortune  than 
for  our  divinely  favored  Notion  to  forfeit  lU 
claim  to  moral  world  leadership  at  this  tragic 
and  critical  moment  in  human  history;  yet 
we  are  convinced  and  certain  that  no  less 
appalling  an  incident  threatens  us. 

At  this  very  moment  the  eyes  of  many 
millions  of  the  distressed  peoples  of  Burops 
are  fixed  hopefully  upon  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  At  this  very  moment  also  the 
eyes  of  more  than  s  billion  men  of  color  In 
Asia  and  Africa  turn  In  the  same  direction 
with  similar  hope.  At  this  very  moment  op- 
pressed, homeless  and  hated  Jewry  through- 
cut  the  wor.d  pin  their  hard-taxed  faith  upon 
the  United  States  of  America  to  achieve  for 
them  the  redemption  of  the  sacrrdly  pledged 
restoration  of  Palestine  to  them  for  a  na- 
tional homeland,  as  set  forth  In  the  Balfour 
declaration,  sealed  by  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate  to  Britain,  and  renounced  by  the 
Infamous  British  white  paper. 

We  shudder  to  contemplate  the  certain  woe 
that  must,  by  the  verdict  of  God  and  the 
logic  of  history.  Inevitably  befall  our  elect 
Nation  If  we  by  Indifference,  weakness,  or 
cowardice  fail  these  peoples  and  races. 

For  apprcx'mately  2',i  years  we  have  been 
engaged  In  a  war  to  the  dsath  against  fafclsm. 
nazl-lsm,  and  tojolsm  abroad.  We  must  now 
take  up  the  gauntlet  against  antlsemltlsm. 
antilaborlem.  and  antinegroism  at  home.  Ws 
mtist  see  that  the  latter  front  is  even  more 
formidable  and  deedly  than  the  former. 

We  are  in  process  of  defeating  master 
racism  abroad,  but  master  racism  is  in  process 
of  defeating  us  at  home.  We  must  arise  and 
set  our  cwn  house  In  free  democratic  order 
or  the  world  about  us  will  arise  In  revolu- 
tionary disorder  and  set  our  house  in  flames  of 
destruction. 

Our  fate  Is  peculiarly  linked  with  the  fate 
rf  labor.  If  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  col- 
lectively through  agent*  of  iu  own  choos- 
ing. If  the  right  of  labor  to  strike,  if  the  right 
of  labor  to  consolidate  the  power  of  its 
strength  behind  ceruin  administrative  and 
legislative  proposals  that  make  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  American  workers  is  nullifird 
by  such  legislative  enactments  as  the  Smith- 
Connally  bill  or  the  Austln-Wadsworth  bill, 
the  hope  cf  our  economic  security  in  this  and 
in  the  post-war  world  is  lost  to  us. 

We  are  gravely  disturbed  over  the  Increase 
and  virulence  of  anti-Semitism  in  our  land. 
We  commend  both  the  American  Oovernmeiit 
for  the  high  moral  ground  that  they  have 
officially  Uken  on  this  question  in  public 
pronouncements.  But  pronouncements  alone 
have  not  proved  sufficient. 

the  NATT7RE  Or  THI  CRISIS 

While  high-sounding  words  like  freedom, 
democracy,  and  Intemstional  Justice  fill  our 
minds,  the  United  States  Government  per- 
mits the  following  conditions  to  prevail : 

1.  Segregation  in  the  armed  foreeM 
We  fhould  realise  that  we  are  waging  this 
democratic  war  with  our  armed  forces  divided 
on  the  basis  of  rsce  and  color. 

Transportation  fscUltles  for  Negro  armed 
personnel  are  intolerable.  Inequalities  m  the 
ordinary  facilities  and  privileges  of  Army  and 
Navy  life  for  both  men  and  wnwi,  l«ol«V.on 
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to  imiv  qiMTMn.  — titw  In  Um  wont 
•MM  o(  Um  eaaiMM.  ax*  etud  in  Umw  rtports. 
Low  Botmto  bM  r— ultad  from  trov  mltrot- 
■Mttt  ftf  Um  bWBds  boUi  oi  ntiiuiy  pwtiann>l 
Mud  fi<  eivUJUM. 

2.  ^KbNe  traruportattoit 
Wowbtra  l*  Uiere  more  Tlgorous  resentment 
to  tb*  Jtra  Crow  policy  than 
u  trarel  accommodations. 
It  li  Instttting  to  the  dignity  of  all  Americans 
and  unwarranted  Umttatlotu  of  their 
Mbertlea.  Law  enforcement  officers  and  trans- 
portatton  T«fl*«^^'f  in  cooperation  with  un- 
damocnrtle  tanm  have  openly  violated  the 
pMMnger  rights  of  Negroes  The  time  has 
for  the  weight  of  American  opinion  to 
this  system. 

J.  Diacrtmttuttion  in  employment 

employment  in  industry  and  com- 
la  tied  up  with  the  defiance  of  the  Fair 
ent  Practice  Committee  by  16  south. 
ratkoMla  and  7  railroad  brotherhoods. 
earrtera  admit  they  dlacrlmmata 
acainst  Negroes.  speclflcaUy  that  they  are  re* 
fusing  to  anploy  any  Negro  firemen,  condtio- 
tors.  aaglnMrs.  switchmen,  trainmen. 

Ttove  have  l>een  at  least  four  attempts  on 
ttaa  part  of  high  Federal  Government  offlclals 
and  roiHT— iftnal  eommltteea  to  nullify  the 
•ffecttwnsH  of  this  Committee. 

4.  dtfU  ri^ta  tn  ttie  Nation*  Capital 
The  Nation's  Capital  Is  rife  with  tension 
and  unrest.  Nagroes  are  excluded  from  places 
of  public  accommodation  as  a  part  of  Federal 
Oovemment  policy.  This  practice  la  not 
only  humiliating  to  Negroes,  but  also  to  visit- 
ing nationals  of  darker  hue  representing  for- 
•IgD  governments. 

IB  order  to  eliminate  discrimination  In 
poMIe  places  in  the  Nation's  CapiUl.  wliich 
not  only  affects  local  residents,  visitors  from 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  abroad,  but 
our  fighting  men  in  uniform,  we  support  and 
urge  the  passage  of  the  two  civil  rights  bUla 
now  in  th«  District  Commute*  In  Congress, 
aaoMly.  H.  K.  UM  and  8. 442. 

■tana  tofmmunn 

Education 

itmtnt  of  an  Interracial  Oom« 
Ml  lo  draft  a  pur- 
of  pttMle  adOMtlon  in  dem' 
oeratte  race  relations  for  us*  tn  the  public 
•ehool  sy«t«ns  throughout  th*  Mation  and  in 
our  Armjr  and  Navy. 

Clt^a  rights 
W*  urg*: 

1.  Th*  vlgoroiw  enforcement  of  th*  Int*r- 
■tat*  Commerce  Act.  section  9  paragraph  1, 
prohibiting  Jim  Crow  c<minmn  earriara  in 
tntaratata  travel. 
S.  Liglalatlon  guaranteeing  aqual  rlghU  ot 
ttkw    nnaagmaHjd    to  all 


Might  to  vote 

W*  urg*: 

1.  The  immedlat*  passage  of  Federal  leg<- 
lalation  abolishing  the  poll  Ux  as  a  {H-ereq- 
ulette  to  voting  In  national  elections. 

3.  Reformation  of  registration  laws  which 
make  for  racial  discrimination. 

Saprcaie  Court  deeisioHM 
We  appreciate  the  recent  dedalon  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  af- 
firming the  right  of  the  Negro  to  vote  in 
Dmocratic  primaries  of  Tezaa  and  urge  Its 
Ttgorous  enforcement. 

CRAixaifcs  TO  am. UK.  Acnoit 
We.  tberefor*.  preaent  th*  following  chal- 
to  tpecUic  action: 


We  urge: 

1.  Tb«  abolition  of  qnotaa  based  on  race 
and  oolor  in  the  medical  corps,  the  technical. 


aoich 


and  aU  otbar  branebaa  of 
tb*  araad  forcca. 

a.  Tb*  vigorous  enforc*ta*nt 
o(  th*  1940  Draft  Act, 
crimination    in   aclceUoc 
account  of  race,  eraad.  or 

5.  Immediate  action  to 
at  dlacrlmlnatlon  against 
all  Army  camp*. 

4.  Immediate  action  cb 
United  State*  Departmen  l 
tect  Negro  men  and  worn  >n 
abuses,  intimutaiion.  an  1 
those  areas  of  the  United 
civilian  community  does 
legal  protection. 

6.  The  proclamation  of 
abolishing  racial   segregition 
United  SUtea  armed  for<  ea. 

//.  Employ  runt 
We  iirge: 

1.  A  progressive  publl ; 
post-war  employment  wit  lout 
on  account  of  race,  creed.ior 
origin. 

Federal  legldatlon 
from  dlaerimlnation  In 
of  race,  creed,  or  nation^ 

2.  An  end  to  the  efforti 
Oovemment  legislative  ofldals 
effectiveness  of  th*  Fair 
tice  Committee. 

3.  An  ade<|«ata  appso^riatlon 
make  permaanat  tb*  woi  k 

in.  H<m^9 

We  targe: 

That  any  future  housing 
or  pubtle.   include  such 
supervision   as   to  prevept 
discrimination. 


throughout 


of  s*etkio4-A 

prohibit*  dis- 

and   training   on 

oolor. 

I  lear  up  the  changes 

Negro  soldiers  In 

the  part  of  tb* 

of  Jtistice  to  pro- 

in  uniform  from 

mob  violence  in 

States  wbere  the 

lot  goannt**  them 

an  Kxacutive  order 
in  the  entire 


program  for  full 

discrimination 
color,  or  national 

gukranteeing  freedom 

4nployment  because 

origin. 

on  the  part  of  high 

to  nullify  the 

Bmployment  Prac- 

of  funds  to 
of  the  P.  E  P.  C. 


program,  private, 

legal  control   and 

segregation   and 


COMCLTTS  ON 


Tie 


tie 


It  I 


resolu  « 


can 


The  crisis  is  here 
haa  chosen  to  prepare 
ciety  is  the  church. 
to  a  #orld-wtde 
it  la  Ood's  ptirpose  to 
hood  f*al. 

AoMTlaa.  (or  its  own 
Ufa.  power,  and  futur* 
ant**  *qual  righu  to  all 

Nio*  platitudes  about 
aiMl  Intsrnatlonat  Justio 
problem.      Cast*   Is   an 
Dnuooraey  and  ObristUfiUy 
tb*  sam*  world  with 
This  la  a  btimanltartan 
BMntal  to  paae*  and 

Tb*  Msgro  la  no  long* 
slve   minority   sacking 
H*  is  aggrssaiv* 
to  b*  free.     The  Negro 
hi*    majority.      H«    la 
Fascist  whose  loyalty 
in  our  Nation's  darkest 

He  IS  a  loyal,  patriotic 
Bp\t»  hla  terrible  plight 
in   eonstttmional 
He  has  respect  for 
that    reasonable 
can  achieve  necessary 
ts   right."      Conseqtientfy 
lest  the  words  of  zeal 
neutralized  by  Ineffectlvfe 
reaction  cannot  go  unheeded 

This  attack  by  the  A.'fls 
lenged,  not  so  much 
terlal    strength    of    our 
rather  the  moral  Integrl^ 

Christian  leaders  of 
embarrsasert  because  we 
produce  aattsfylng  result 
and  moral  approach 
our  trail  accusing  us  of 
and  speaking  of  iis  in 
mentary  to  church  leadA^ip. 

Tou  must  come  to  oui 
teg  more  quickly  and  mcf* 
and  Christian  approach. 


agent  which  Ood 
way  for  his  so- 
Job  is  to  witness 
brotherhood  believing  that 
make  that  brother- 


international  pre*- 
4'curlty  must  gtiar- 
c  |)pres**d  minorities, 
reedom,  friendship, 
will  not  solve  th* 
*«p*nslv*    luxury, 
eannot  liv*  in 
and  racism. 
task  and  la  funda- 
n4tlonal  sscvrity. 
a  patient,  submia- 
>Utonlc   sympathy, 
and  determined 
is  fast  approaching 
\n    Inherent    anti- 
he  depended  upon 
aour  of  trial. 
American  who  de- 
las  never  lost  faith 
government, 
and  believes 
administration 
r^ults  "if  the  spirit 
he   is   disturbed 
promise  become 
action.    Forces  of 


dem(  cratlc 
govei  nment 
lnteUi(  ent 


a  ad 


A]  lerlca, 


Powers  has  ehal- 

phyalcal  and  ma- 

Oovemment,    but 

of  our  democracy. 

,  we  are  being 

not  been  able  to 

from  our  Christian 

groups  are  on 

wrong  methods 

terms  not  compll- 


iave 


Pr  iseure 
using 


rescue  by  respond, 
fully  to  the  moral 


Tills  Is  a  pragmatic  age  and  only  results 
oount. 

"Any  structure  based  on  isolation  and 
fear  win  faU.  Any  organiaatlon,  any  insti- 
tution, any  government,  any  empire,  any 
part  of  our  civilization  based  on  exploitation 
will  fall.  Any  unjust  thing  that  is  part  of 
the  desperate  effort  of  frightened  people  to 
save  their  own  lives,  to  save  their  exclusive 
privileges  and  vicious  prejudices,  to  save  their 
private  profits,  their  proud  empires,  has  the 
curse  of  death  upon  it.  It  may  prolong  its  life 
a  year,  a  decade,  a  half  century,  but  It  is  not 
life.  It  Is  postponed  death." 

As  church  men,  we  must  Insist  that  th* 
President  and  our  law  makers  and  Christian 
forces  take  steps  to  meet  these  demanda. 
This  Is  not  a  time  for  moral  cowardice. 

This  Nation  under  God  must  write  a  new 
ctiapter  of  freedom  and  Insure  the  consoli- 
datlon  of  peace  upon  a  lasting  order.  Chris- 
tianlty  is  a  world-changing  program  and  a 
community  creating  power.  Therefore,  we 
are  Joined  In  a  common  determination  to 
make  ota:  cotintry  safe  for  peace. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Committee  on  Manifesto:  Bishop  W.  T. 
Bell.  Oeorgta,  chairman;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Plummer.  Ohio,  secretary;  Dr.  B.  T. 
Andrews.  8r.,  Indiana;  Rev.  L.  B. 
Brown,  Plorlds;  Miss  Nannie  H. 
Burroughs,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Rev.  B.  W.  Coates.  Mississippi; 
Rev.  George  Crawley,  Maryland: 
Dr.  8.  T.  Bdrldge,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Btta  V.  Prye.  Waahlngton. 
D.  C;  Dr.  H.  B.  Olbaon.  CXilo; 
Dr.  George  B.  Baynes.  New  York; 
Dr.  W.  P.  Hayes.  New  Jersey; 
Rev.  H.  B.  Hawkins.  Illinois;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Horace,  Iinnols;  Rev.  C.  L. 
Hill.  Georgia;  Rev.  J.  L.  8.  Hol> 
loman,  Washington.  D.  C;  Rev. 
Arthtir  R.  James,  Delaware;  Dr. 
T.  J.  King.  Pennsylvania;  Bishop 
Lorenao  H.  King,  Georgia;  Mrs. 
Josapbln*  H.  Kyi**.  Washington, 
D.  C;  R*v.  David  N.  Licoriab.  New 
TorH:  Miss  I.  Paulln*  Myers, 
Washington  Bureau;  Dean  WIN 
Ham  Bttiart  Nelson,  Washington. 
D.  0.;  ■•▼.  J.  R.  Psttsn,  F*nnsyU 
?anla:  Or.  1.  O.  Smith,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C:  Mtif.  a*org*  SumnOT, 
nortda;  ll«v.  O.  ■.  F.  Tbomp*on, 
ll*w  York;  Dr.  I.  A.  Thomas,  nil. 
nois:  Btsbep  W.  J.  Walls,  lUinoU: 
R«v.  9mallwood  William*,  Waah- 
ington,  D.  C:  Rev.  Robert  M.  WU- 
liams,  Washington,  D.  O. 

This  manifesto  was  drafted  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  for  Religion.  Democ- 
racy, and  Building  a  Community  of  World 
Brotherhood,  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Bureau,  Fraternal  Council  of  Negro  Churches 
In  America  and  presented  to  the  Nation  at 
a  good-will  dinner.  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
which  Members  of  Congress  were  present. 
The  draft  was  sent  to  President  Franklin 
Delano  Rooaevelt. 


Shall  We  Etct  Kbow  Peace  Again? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MlBSUUU 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  timely  and  enlightening  article 


by  Harry  Paxton  Howard,  Shall  We  Ever 
Know  Peace  Again?  which  appeared  In 
the  Progressive,  Madison,  Wis.,  Septem- 
ber 18.  1944: 

Biuix   Wa    EvKB    Know    Pxaci   Again? 
(By  Harry  Paxton  Howard) 

One  year  ago  the  American  Government, 
together  with  the  British  and  Soviet  Govern- 
ments, signed  a  document  formally  estab- 
lishing peace  with  the  lUiian  Government. 
It  was  not  called  a  treaty,  it  was  called  an 
armistice.  But  it  established  the  peace 
terms,  and  ended  military  hostilities  against 
the  Government  of  Italy.  That  government. 
In  fact,  has  not  merely  become  neutral,  but 
in  effect  an  ally,  with  Its  forces  actively  co- 
operating against  the  German  forces  with 
which  we  are  still  at  war. 

The  terms  of  wl^t  was  in  effect  a  treaty 
of  peace  are  still  secret.  So,  also,  are  the 
terms  of  what  is  in  effect  an  alliance.  The 
Chief  Executive  at  Washington,  by  Including 
these  secret  agreements  under  the  term  "ar- 
mistice," has  successfully  bypassed  the  Sen- 
ate, which  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  foreign  treatlee.  To  date,  the  Senate 
has  neither  been  asked  for  Its  advice,  nor 
given  its  consent,  to  the  agreements  whicdi 
established  peace  with  Italy  and  concluded  an 
effective  alliance  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

oaclally,  we  are  still  at  war  with  lUly. 
Congress.  In  response  to  the  President's  mes- 
sage, declared  war  on  Italy  in  December  1941. 
So  long  as  we  are  officially  at  war,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  is  in  a  position 
of  extraordinary  power.  He  has  actually  con- 
cluded agreements  resulting  in  peace  and 
even  alliance  with  an  enemy  government. 
But  he  can,  thanks  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
resume  hostilities  against  that  government  at 
any  time  he  sees  fit.  without  asking  Congress 
for  any  new  declaration.  No  dictator  In  th* 
world  has  greatar  power  than  this. 

Otm  VNDaCUUUD  wabs 

Tachnically.  th*  Fr**id*nt  cannot  make 
war  against  any  paopl*  without  a  formal 
declaration  by  Ooagrsss.  But  th*  t*chnlqu** 
of  und*olar*d  war  •nabl*  bim  to  vvad*  this. 
Th*  Unlt*d  Btat**  Oov*rnm*nt  never  for- 
mally d*clar*d  war  upon  Finland.  But  th* 
United  8tat*s  suppll*d  th*  8ovi*t  Oov*rn« 
m*nt  with  waaplan**,  trucks,  fuel,  and  enor- 
mous quantltlas  of  other  military  equipment, 
finally  giving  Moscow  a  ertishlng  predomi- 
nance over  th*  Uttl*  Baltic  republic.  In 
Jun*  the  administration  formally  severed 
American  diplomatic  relations  with  Finland. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  this — and  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  purposes  were  Stalin's — 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  Congress  was 
not  asked  or  consulted  about  the  matter 
In  any  way.  The  same  Is  true  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Ytigoelav  forces  under  General 
Mlhailovltch,  who  sUrted  fighting  the  Ger- 
man invaders  in  the  spring  of  1941 — as  an 
ally  of  Britain,  and  with  warm  British  en- 
cotiragement  and  some  support. 

As  a  result  of  Stalin's  continued  pressure 
during  the  past  year,  however,  we  are  now 
giving  active  military  assistance  and  support 
to  Stalin's  man  Tito,  whose  Communist-led, 
Moscow-advised,  American -supplied  forces 
are  now  invading  Serbia  and  attacking 
Mlhallovltch's  forces,  while  Stalin's  official 
Red  Army  with  American  supplies  Is  invading 
Serbia  and  attacking  MihaUovitch  from  the 
rear. 

The  Polish  Oovemment  was  the  first 
unitedly  to  resist  Hitler's  armed  aggression. 
It  was  as  allies  of  Poland  that  the  British 
and  French  declared  war  on  Germany  5  years 
ago,  when  Stalin  was  virtually  Hitler's  part- 
ner. At  present  Stalin  Is  bypassing  the 
Polish  Government  and  setting  up  his  own 
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Polish  agents  and  stooges,  turning  adminis- 
tration over  to  them  in  areas  conquered  bv 
the  Red  Army.  ' 

The  Polish  republican  underground,  com- 
ing to  greet  the  liberators,  are  disarmed  and 
interned— 1.  e.,  imprisoned— on  Polish  terri- 
tory. The  Polish  Oovemment  is  caUed  upon 
by  Stalin  and  his  Polish  agents  for  what  is 
In  effect  unconditional  stirrender.  and  we  are 
giving  active  and  effective  support  to  Stalin's 
forces.  But  Congress  has  never  declared  for 
mUitary  hostilities  against  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment and  its  courageous  undergrovmd. 

The  Chinese  Government  headed  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  fight- 
ing the  Japanese  for  more  than  7  yeara 
From  1927  to  1936  it  had  been  fighting  the 
Chinese  Communist  forces,  but  the  Chiang- 
Mao  pact  of  December  1936  prepared  the  way 
for  a  temporary  alliance  against  Japan.  By 
1940  It  was  clear  that  the  Communlsu  were 
tiaing  the  situation  to  establish  their  own 
power  in  ever  wider  areas  of  northern  and 
eastern  China,  and  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime  decided  to  check  their  further  ex- 
pansion. The  Kuomintang  Government  had 
not  been  fighting  the  Japanese  In  order  to 
enable  the  Communlsta  to  seize  power  in 
China. 

TR(  DUMBASTON  HOAX 

President  Roosevelt  has.  in  the  course  of 
this  year,  sent  two  distinguished  personal 
envoys  to  China,  Vice  President  Hxioit  A. 
Wallacx  and  W.  P.  B.  Chairman  Donald 
Nelson,  to  urge  the  Chinese  Government  to 
have  a  demilitarized  border  and  most  friendly 
reUtlona  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  re- 
new and  strengthen  the  previous  agreement 
with  the  Chinese  Communists— In  fact,  to 
form  a  "coalition  government."  admitting 
the  Communlsu  to  the  Kuomintang  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

The  Chinese  Communists,  in  International 
affairs,  follow  the  directives  of  Moscow. 
Both  Wallace  and  Nelson,  en  route  to  China, 
stopped  off  in  the  Bovlet  Union,  presumably 
to  coordinate  their  activity  with  Moacow's. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  has  remained  neutral 
with  Japan— in  fact,  suppliad  th*  Japan*** 
with  fuel  oil,  fish,  and  othar  vital  n*o*ssltl«s 
wbll*  tb*  Chin***  w*r*  fighting  tb*m. 

If  tb*  ■oa**v*lt  'diplomacy"  BUoe**ds,  tb* 
Cbln*s*  r*ward  for  7  y*ars  of  war  in  which 
upward  of  aoxwo^XW  parsons  bav*  psrlsbsd 
(mo*Uy  In  famtn*),  u  to  b*  tura*d  ov*r  to 
tb*  Und*r  mercies  of  Stalin  and  his  Chines* 
Communlsu— the  forces  wblcb  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  fought  for  9  years,  and  for  the  past  4 
years  has  had  deUrminedly  to  resist. 

Tb?  secret  conferences  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
are  offlctally  declared  to  t>e  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  world  organization  for  sectirlty. 
The  three  powers  there  represented — the 
American,  British,  and  Soviet  Governments- 
appear  to  be  agreed  on  the  principle  of  an 
International  body  to  resist  aggression. 

The  expression,  however,  of  the  aim  of  an 
association  of  absolutely  sovereign  ststes, 
means  that  the  proposed  organization  will  be 
an  alliance.  A  formal  alliance  already  exists 
between  the  British  and  Soviet  OovemmenU. 
There  is  no  open  and  formal  alliance  between 
the  American  and  any  other  government. 
When  Stalln'a  official  press  suggested  that 
the  international  organ  of  safety  should  be 
under  the  Joint  control  of  great  powers 
"which  poss***  r*al  strength  for  it  *  •  • 
the  great  powers  should  sign  agreemenU 
among  themselves  to  prevent  counter-ag- 
gression •  ••.••  Washington  noted  in 
this  "a  suggestion  that  the  United  State* 
should  Join  the  Anglo-Soviet  ao-year  muttial 
assistance  agreement." 

From  what  has  been  officially  given  out  of 
the  conferences,  it  appears  that  the  delegate* 
are  quite  agreed  that  the  organization  should 
b*  dominated  wholly  by  their  powerful  gov- 


ernmenU.  Some  of  the  smaller  nations  may 
be  admitted  to  a  larger  council,  but  without 
any  real  power  to  veto  decisions  made  by  the 
powers.  Governor  Dewey  was  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  four -power  domination  of  tb* 
world  would  involve  "the  rankeat  form  of  Im- 
perialiam"  to  coerce  the  smaller  nations. 
"If  we  get  off  on  the  wrong  foot  of  cynical 
power  politics,"  be  declared,  "we  will  bav* 
lost  the  war  before  we  have  won  it." 

The  American  Government  haa  repeatedly 
declared  that  victory  over  Germany  and 
Japan  would  mean  the  demilitarization  of 
these  powers.  ThU  will  leave  only  three  great 
powers  in  existence,  presumably  with  aom* 
agreement  for  the  Joint  or  divided  domina- 
tion of  Europe,  and  another  agreement  (with 
China's  signature)  for  the  domination  of 
Asia.  Against  whom,  then,  are  they  going 
to  resist  aggression  r 

WBAT  IB  AM  innsasnrisi 
The  Chinese  Government  has  made  public 
a  scholarly  document  on  proposed  interna- 
tional organization,  which,  among  other 
things,  precisely  defines  "ag^resflon."  But 
China  is  not  represented  at  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference,  and  the  three  powers  con- 
ferring there  have  no  dealre  whataver  to 
define  aggreaslon. 

The  British  Government,  somewhat  franker 
than  the  others,  has  In  fact  declared  that  it 
does  not  wish  to  define  aggresaion  preciaely, 
or  to  gxiarantee  fully  anyone's  territorial  to- 
tegrlty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Britain's 
Moscow  allies  are  fully  in  agreement  with 
London  on  this  particular  point.  An  aggrea- 
sor.  In  the  Three  Power  Alliance  (alias  "world 
organization")  will  be  anyone  whom  Stalin 
or  his  partners  denounce  as  an  aggr***or. 

It  is  the  smaller  and  w*ak*r  natlOD*  wbicb 
have  greatest  need  of  preventing  aggrcaalon. 
The  Chinese,  the  Austrians,  the  Ethiopians, 
the  Spaniards,  the  Oaaeba^axid  Stovaka,  tb* 
Poles,  the  Finns,  tb*  Dan**,  tb*  llorw*glans, 
th*  Dutch,  tb*  btonlans.  th*  B*l- 
glans.  •  •  •  If  tbar*  U  any  organiaatlon 
to  stop  and  prevant  sggr*ealon,  th*s*  w**k. 
paace-lovlng  p*opl**  must  b*  the  leading  *!*• 
m*nt  In  such  an  organtaatioo.  But  the  s*t-up 
of  th*  propoMd  n*w  ord*r  *sciud*s  tb*m  «om- 
pl*t*ly  from  tfTcetlv*  pow*r,  And  If  aajr 
m*mb*r  of  th*  Unholy  Alliance  aocusss 
of  aggraaalon,  and  sands  forc«s  against 
they  sr*  Isolated  and  helpless. 

If,  for  Instance,  Moscow  aaserta-'tbis 
month,  or  next  montb,  or  next  year— that  th* 
Turks  w*r*  "acting  as  enemies."  or  the  7.000,- 
000  Swedes  were  launching  a  "war  of  aggrea- 
slon" against  the  peace-loving  Soviet  Union, 
Moscow  will  act.  and  her  partners  have  only 
the  c?iolce  of  active  assistance  to  their  ally, 
or  reLinlnlng  neutral  while  Moacow  reslsU 
aggression  by  Us  own  forces. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  reallae  that 
the  establishment  of  a  solid  power  alliance 
to  continue  permanent,  even  aftar  the  defeat 
and  disarming  of  Germany  and  Japan,  can 
be  directed  only  against  smaller  nationa. 
which  are  excluded  from  any  voice  or  appeal. 

Under  our  constitutional  systam,  we  have 
had  a  certain  safeguard  In  the  requirement 
that  Congress  declare  war.  and  the  Senata 
give  iU  advice  and  consent  in  the  conclusion 
of  treaties.  If.  therefore,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment denounces  Sweden  as  an  aggressor,  and 
the  American  President  desires  to  ooUaborata 
actively  against  this  aggresaor,  it  is  consti- 
tutionally necessary  to  aak  Congress  'rr  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  suppose  the  present 
state  of  war  is  continued,  and  the  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  retains  his  preaent 
war  power  to  aid  actively  his  friends  against 
those  whom  they  denounce  as  their  enemies. 

As  we  have  seen  during  the  past  year,  the 
Prealdent  Is  able  to  act  on  his  own  in  foreign 
affairs.  Congress  declared  war  upon  Italy, 
but  the  President  and  his  foreign  allies  hav* 
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■Inc*  concluded  an  ondacUred  peace  and  evi- 
dently an  alliance  with  the  Italian  OoTein- 
ment.  .American  forcee  and  American  sup- 
pliea  have  acttTely  aided  certain  powers 
against  otbetjiRtlons  agalnat  whlcb  Congreaa 
baa  never  declared  war. 

If  the  pattern  of  Italy  and  eastern  Svirope 
la  ooBtliraed  In  Oermany  and  elaewbere,  and 
the  kmf  eoollng-off  period  is  put  over,  we 
olSeially  on  a  war  basis,  and  Con- 
nerer  again  be  called  upon  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  Tbe  President  will 
make— as  be  bas  already  been  making — bis 
own  private  peace  agreements  and  bis  own 
undeclared  war*. 

Tbe  American  Ooremment's  relations  wltb 
the  Italian  Oovemment.  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment.  and  with  other  Governments  are 
now  war  aecreta.  We  do  not  yet  knew  tbe 
terms  of  the  secret  agreement  with  Italy — 
concluded  a  year  ago.  But  tbe  conference 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  is  preparing  a  plan  for 
the  permanent  maintenance  of  tbe  new  and 
secret  status  quo. 

Prom  present  Indications,  this  peace  will 
aaean  tbe  reduction  of  Kurope  to  the  position 
of  a  Russo-Arglo- American  colony  or  group 
of  colonies.  But  we  are  asked  not  to  wait. 
We  are  asked  to  give  a  new  blank  check  to 
the  Chief  Executive  for  secret  actlvltlea  In 
collusion  with  bis  foreign  allies. 

Odr  peace  treaties  are  being  made  not  with 
th3  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but 
secretly  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Messrs.  Stalin  and  Churchill.  Our  military 
actlvltlea  are  determined  not  by  war  declara- 
tkaas  by  Congress  at  the  instance  cd  the 
ent.  but  on  secret  orders  from  the 
mt  and  Commander  In  Chief  at  the 
tastaaoe  of  foreign  powera. 

WAS  Of  ms  M  AMx  or  naca 

The  reeent  announcements  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  show  the  long,  long 
war  that  is  envisaged.  Many  of  the  Amerl- 
IB  Kurope  will  be  kept  there  at 
BMBths.  Some  of  them  will  be 
tnuMferrsd  to  the  Pv  ftst,  for  further  serr* 
Ice  ttiere.  llkey  maj  change  their  objectives, 
ntm  meni  asfMrnenu  will  be  mads,  new 
•IMsa  and  Mismlss  will  be  (ottnd. 

William  BuUitti  rsemt  ilsniflcant  artiols 
Hi  Life,  poiottng  to  tbe  rapid  dsvclopmsnt 
of  arnMd  eoolllet  in  Europe  bstvssn  ths 
and  Stalin's  forcss.  la  by  ao 
It  Is  possible  that  bt- 
Mtwv  Is  over,  oxu  forcss  will  be  flfht' 
lag  MaawVi.  Ws  may  rtroember  that  la 
Ifl7  alM  ws  started  out  to  fight  Oenaaay, 
aa4  ivoaad  up  flfhUnf  Moecow.  And  frank' 
lla  O.  ■oawortt  iras  a  btfli  o«cisl  in  tbs 
MaKMstrttiOTi  Ums. 

it  it  will  a«Mi  le  «•  li  UM  ptfiSMl 

tt  lit  imriiiii 

flHV  ^V  IIS  Nv  OT^^VW  ^^^VWNVVflSvwvP 

attM  ywiiitt  §i  Of  mtm  m  istNuaw  f 
laaitaB  sAlSL    Oam^Ktau^^  la  tM 
^^^^v^^^w    wBB^^iw^P'       ^^vvH^w  a^rVB^nv    ^v    w 


flMelst  ia  tbo  golM  o<  a  war 

Ws  are  airsadf  ssiint  Vb» 
at  arts bllshtnf  a  suu  at 
uttdsr  the  gulss  o(  "outUw- 
Ing  "  war  and  eaUbllahlng  "permanent  peafC." 
Congress  nuy  never  have  to  declare  war 
again.  It  may  never  have  the  chance.  We 
ahall  be  m  a  aUte  (tf  perpetual  war — of  en- 
during war.  oOldaUy  deacrlbed  as  enduring 
peace,  with  our  foreign  poUdes  decided  by 
the  President  In  secret  coUusion  with  foreign 
powers — powers  whnss  American  agents  a&> 
tively  and  agsresatvely  participate  in  Amer- 
ican political  activities  on  behalf  of  their 
foreign  prtncipaJs.  It  la  the  most  perilous 
situation  that  bas  faced  these  United  States 
since  their  eatablUhment  155  years  ago. 
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Mr.  GEARHART. 
der  leave  to  extend 
handing  to  the 
spread  upon  the  pages 
lONAL  RccofiD  a  most 
provoking  editorial 
the  September  16  issut 
ton  Times-Herald,  an 
entitled  "Let's  Uck 

Mr.  Speaker,  the 
have  just  referred  is 

Lrr's  Lick  Japak 

Numerous  Americans 
from  time  to  time  that 
clous  enough  to  send 
British  naval  and  air 
in  the  Pacific  war.  after 
bis  purposes  in  the 

With  even  more 
have  8Uggeste>l  that  it 
Stalin  would  lend-lease 
In  Siberia,  so  that  we 
the-clock   bombing 
dustrlal  citiea. 

Thess  courtealea  from 
Russia  would  indeed  be 
with  Jffpan.    However,  we 
now  we  migbt  better 
Britlah  and  Ruaaian  hel|] 
and  finUh  the  Job  of 
own. 


^r.  Speaker,  un- 

remarks,  I  am 

Public  Printer   to   be 

of   the  CONGRES- 

tiiiely  and  thought- 

w|iich  appeared  in 

of  the  Washing- 

^torial  which  is 

Jai  an  Ourselves." 

editorial  to  which  I 

following: 
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hive  pleaded  humbly 

.  Churchill  be  gra- 

slaable  chunks  of 

to  our  assistance 

has  accomplished 

war. 

some  Americans 

be  nice  if  Josef 

some  air-base  sites 

set  up  a  'round- 

for  Japan's   in- 


Great  Britain  and 
a  help  in  the  war 
have  a  feeling  that 

d^  these  pleas  for 
and  just  go  ahead 

li<iung  Japan  on  our 
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We  can  do  it.  as 
St  al^  bavs  deaaoostrated 
XI  will  labs  time  and 
men  aatf  aMocy.  but  it 

If  ws  Itek  Japan  all  bj 
barvsst  a  number  of 

^or  ot)S  thing    the 
ward  that  it  was  ths 
vba  llcfead  tiisai.    Th* 
•ifflM  tbat  ths  wfiols  wbfto 
tip  •■  Oal  Hlpfon  In 
Japansss  psopis    Thst 
lutttfs  Jap  Hitler  of  a 
IMftg,  tbe 
shotfltf 
ta  oar  net 


Ws 
krass  way  in  which  ths ' 
but  as  regards  tbi 
nothing. 

IT'S  Otm  OAKS 

In  the  Paclllc  war  th( 
bluntly,  have  been  a 
Louis  liountbatten  waa 
Asia  Allied  command  IS 
yet    to   show   any 
Be  does  send  a  task 
west  end  of  Siunatra 
has  been  our  men. 
have  so  well  begiin  the 
ths  iTspsnese  Empire  to 
In  this  epic  U  the  twlz 
punch  into  Morotai  and 
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Ralsey.  Ntmltf. 
lor  a  long  time  now. 

will  cost  a  lot  of 
an  be  done, 

oursslvss,  ws  shall 


will  know  after- 
si  ngls-handsd 
won't  bs  sMs  to 
raas  had  to  gang 
4risr  ttf  dsfsat  tbs 
rob  som«  possfbts 
•frorif  talfeirf  point, 
bnowlaifcttat  w 
b9  A  pawwffut  Mt4 
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The  only  real  help  we  have  h<»d  from  any- 
body else  In  the  Jap  war  to  date  bas  come 
from  the  Australians,  who  have  furnished  a 
few  divisions  of  soldiers  and  a  few  ships  aud 
planes — as  they  should  have  done,  since  Aus- 
tralia was  menaced  from  the  start  with  In- 
vasion and  conquest. 

Yet  we  are  expected  to  reconquer  the  Pa- 
cific pieces  of  the  British,  Dutch.  French,  and 
Portuguese  empires  and  then  give  them  back 
to  the  British.  Dutch,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese. 

We  are  now  entering,  say,  thetourth  quar- 
ter of  this  game,  with  the  score  about  40  to 
0  in  our  favor.  The  game  is  going  to  be 
won,  though;  to  repeat,  it  will  Uke  Ume. 
men  and  money  to  win  It. 

We  can  let  the  Buasians  and  the  British 
come  into  it  now,  and  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Portugxiese  come  in  later  with  token 
forces. 

But  If  we  do  that,  they  will  have  ground 
for  insisting  that  after  the  victory  over 
Japan  we  all  get  together  as  equal  alllea 
and  make  a  many-sided  settlement  of  Japan's 
hash.  Well  have  won  the  war  against 
Japan,  but  well  be  called  on  to  share  the 
peace  making  with  a  lot  of  Johnny  come- 
latelles  who  contributed  nothing  of  real 
weight  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

If  we  go  ahead  and  finish  the  ^b  of  lick- 
ing Japan  on  our  own.  we  can  make  the 
peace  arrangements  with  Japan  on  our  own, 
without  interference  from  other  nations. 

Further,  we  can  restore  such  of  those 
pieces  of  empire  as  we  decide  upon  to  the 
British.  Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  on 
our  own  terms,  and  they  will  hold  them 
henceforth  by  grace  of  our  sufferance  and 
generoaity.  and  the  world  will  know  it. 

Altogether,  we're  coming  around  to  ths 
conviction  that  the  time  for  asking  British 
and  Russian  help  in  the  Japanese  war  bas 
gone  by.  Thoes  nations  haven't  answered 
these  requesu  in  ths  past,  when  «s  nssdsd 
their  help  badly. 

We  are  now  strong  enotigh  to  mop  up  ths 
map  with  Japan  without  help  from  any« 
body  slss.  12  ws  go  ahsad  and  do  Just  that, 
It  looks  to  us  as  If  wsll  win  several  ad- 
vantafss  wbtcb  ws  cannot  win  otbsrwlss. 


U  I«  a  CdmUtioa  of  Mind,  a  PkUoiopby 
•I  GvtamMBt,  t  Or— 4  for  Pawtr 
That  Caasdt  B«  Sallaltd  Wbick  Hit 
RapubHcat  Party  Mail  Triaaipli  Ot«r 
lllbalUpiMcUTafwfift 

nrmitioif  or  RiMAMct 
ffON.  BEITRAND  W,  GEARHAKT 
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Monday.  September  ti,  1944 

Mr.  OBARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  foest  speaker  of  the  National  Re- 
publican Club  at  its  New  York  City  meet- 
ing of  March  28.  1944.  I  delivered  an 
address  to  an  enthusiastically  approving 
audience  In  which  I  endeavored  to  take 
the  incumbent  New  E>eal  administration 
to  ta^  for  its  constant  encroachment 
upon  those  govermental  powers  and  pre- 
rogatives which,  under  plain  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  are  reserved  unto 
the  States  or  to  the  people  thereof. 

As  the  interest  of  the  people  in  this 
developing  issue,  fraught  as  it  is  with 
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such  dangers  to  the  Republic,  has  In- 
creased rather  than  diminished  during 
the  weeks  that  have  intervened,  I  ask 
that  that  which  I  then  had  to  say.  broad- 
cast as  it  was  over  the  Nation-wide  fa- 
cilities of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 

CONGRISSIONAL  RECORD. 

The  address  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 

President  Thomas  J.  Curran,  Chairman 
W.  Kirgsland  Macy,  Gov.  Sumner  Sewell,  fel- 
low citizens,  ladies,  and  gentlemen : 

I  could  do  no  better  in  commencing  my  dls- 
ctission  of  the  question.  Are  the  rights,  duties, 
and  benefits  of  State  government  endangered 
by  a  growing  Federal  bureaucracy?  than  by 
borrowing  a  line  or  two  from  a  recently  deliv- 
ered address  of  the  Governor  of  this  great 
State,  the  Honorable  Thomas  K.  Dewey,  who. 
in  that  epochal  expression,  warned  the  Nation 
against  this  developing  evil  In  the  following 
words : 

"In  the  last  10  years  it  has  been  the  trend 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bypass  the 
States  and  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  the 
local  communities.  This  trend  has  extended 
prodigiously  the  scope  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Government,  somewhat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  local  communities,  greatly  at  the 
expense  of  the  States." 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  greatest 
Governors  and  most  highly  respected  leaders 
in  public  affairs,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  should 
feel  called  upon  to  so  declare  himself,  to 
warn  his  fellow  citizens  against  a  develop- 
ing tendency,  a  growing  evil  which,  if  not 
eradicated,  might  well  undermine  and  event- 
ually destroy  our  form  of  government. 

Of  such  timely  importance  was  this  ex- 
pression we  might  well  take  it  as  the  text 
for  our  instant  dtsctissions.    And  that  I  do. 

Under  the  persuasive  Influence  of  ths 
already  time-worn  phrase  of  "It  will  help  to 
win  ths  war,"  local  community  and  SUts 
officials,  actuated  alone  by  the  desire  to 
hasten  the  day  when  otir  loved  ones  now 
fighting  on  far-flung  battlsflslds  can  bs  rs- 
tumsd  to  their  homss,  thslr  sacrlfless  rs- 
warded  by  a  victory,  ob,  so  dsarly  to  bs  pur- 
etaassd,  have  yielded  ground  on  so  many 
occasions  to  Pederal  authority  that  the  time 
Is  rapidly  approaching  wben  we  will  be  com- 

Kllsd  to  uks  nots  of  whithsr  all  this  is 
idinf  us, 

Tbs  fsnltu  M  the  Amertran  form  of  |ov- 
ammsnt  lies  m  its  dual  system  of  State  end 
Fsdsral  fovsmfn«»ts,  gfiternm^ntal  aflsncten, 
Mcb  m9  at  wbich  is  of  s<ttMl  dignity  within 
Ite  partkrtitar  field  of  asslfnsd  prrrogsttves, 
ettifflinstifiK.  as  It  mtMt.  la  tbs  s^tevrmsftt, 
««  bttwiwfi  ib«m,  of  a  nappy  balaaes  in  ths 
aa<rrt—  o#  ttoa  llmltad  aovartlffA  powsrs  dst«« 
iatci  to  aasii  of  tb«  BMOibars  of  tbo  ttnltotf 
wliolo, 

Svm  ttM  flMol  IfMUffsranttf  Informstf 
Mtist  bavs  otMorvMf.  wltb  apprsbsnsioo,  no 
tfonbc,  a  sbtftlnc  of  tbs  povors  of  sovereignty 
from  tbs  tutss  to  tbs  Psdsral  Oevernmeot, 
Che  yielding  of  Stats  and  local  public  func- 
tions to  the  National  Government,  all  of 
which  indicates  an  unhealthy  trend,  cer- 
tainly, not  an  encouraging  one. 

So  great  has  been  this  shift,  ao  enlarged 
has  become  the  Federal  responsibility,  that 
today  we  observe  that  the  central  government 
baa  been  compelled  to  increase  its  civilian 
staff  to  more  than  2,500.000  people,  over 
two  and  one-half  times  the  number  which 
was  needed  to  win  the  last  war.  And  the 
end  Is  not  yet. 

And  since  power  feeds  upon  power,  the 
taste  of  this  expansion  has  but  whetted  the 
appetite  of  the  bureaucratic-minded  to  reach 
out.  to  grasp  for  still  greater  powers,  this 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  States  and  local 


»  commualtlee,  always  for  the  greater  glory  of 
seeke^-s  after  greater  power,  the  disciples  of 
the  "papa  knows  best"  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  what  la 
transpiring  in  Washington,  the  corisUnt  by- 
passing- hopplng-over.  and  burrowlng-under 
of  the  Constitution  can  no  longer  be  blinked. 
It  is  all  but  heartbreaking. 

And  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  or  Jus- 
tification for  it.  Though  the  cry  "it  wiU 
help  win  the  war"  is  most  difficult  to  resist 
even  when  of  doubtful  application,  let  us 
not  forget  that  Abraham  Lincoln  led  the 
Union  armies  to  a  complete  victory  without 
cutting  any  constitutional  corners  under  con- 
ditions far  more  difficult.  And  we  can  win 
this  war,  my  fellow  citizens,  by  keeping  en- 
tirely within  its  framework,  without  evading 
or  avoiding  any  of  its  fundamental  processes. 
Unless  this  contemptuous  attitude  toward 
the  fundamental  law  is  brought  under  the 
deterring  influence  of  an  aroused  public  con- 
demnation, this  new  philosophy,  controlling 
the  thinking  of  so  many  in  high  position, 
might  well  In  time  result  In  the  destruction 
of  all  of  that  which  right-thinking  Ameri- 
cans, raised  In  the  American  tradition,  hold 
near  and  dear^ur  American  way  of  life. 

If  this  evil  tendency  is  not  checked,  and 
the  legitimate  functions  of  the  Pederal  and 
State  Governments  are  not  once  again 
brought  into  balance,  the  developing  situa- 
tion will  soon  force  upon  our  attention  the 
fundamental  question  which  Governor  Dewey 
■propounded  in  the  address  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted: 

"Do  our  people  want  to  make  their  own 
pattern  of  life  in  their  own  communities? 
Or  do  they  want  it  made  for  them  in  Wash- 
ington?" 

With  so-called  liberals  In  Washington  con- 
stantly edging  toward  greater  Federal  power, 
with  do-gooders  constantly  endeavoring  to 
Impress  their  uplifting  schemes  upon  the 
fastly  expanding  bureaucracies,  with  profes- 
sional reformers  on  every  side  seeking  to  per- 
petuate themselves  in  power,  it  is  but  nat- 
ural to  expect  that  constitutional  rsstralnu. 
ths  constitutional  balancing  of  powsr,  should 
bs  but  lightly  regarded  by  tboss  who  can  see 
In  those  llmltatloni  only  intsrfsrsnoss  with 
thslr  plans  for  tbs  rsmaklnf  of  this  into  a 
bsautlful  world. 

Convinced  that  our  soldlSf*  atttf  sailors  who 
ars  fighting  on  far-distant  battlo  Itnss  would 
be  the  mors  apt  to  voU  for  tbs  aanss  of  can- 
didates of  whUrb  tbsy  bavs  heard  much 
rsthsr  tbsn  for  oominsss  of  wh^^m  thsy  bavs 
hsard  Ism,  tbo  bttrMNMrats,  sncourafsd  to  do 
ao  by  tbo  graapw  after  still  mev  powsr 
(Wltb  wbom  tb«  ssaoitiva  sfonoiss  ttu  so 
abtMidanity  suppllodi,  bavo  prsvallMl  upon 
tbs  top  loatfor  of  tlM  ffsw  OmI  partf  to  pro- 
poM  tlMC  tto  fMaral  OovonMnoai  tako  ovtt 
tbo  olortloa  aMMMaorr  lasofar  aa  our  fiftot' 
laff  aiM  ara  aosatmod,  tbo  aoaaWtttUonal 
aianiatw  to  tlM  oaatrarf  aotwltbataadinf , 

Tlia  aamaororaf  wbteb  tba  rrasMsat's  tA- 
foaaar  tt  a  bobuu,  bantfMU,  ao-aallcd  PM- 
atal  ballot,  a  controvsrsy  wbleb  still  rsges 
and  sttU  rsBMlns  undsetded  In  tbs  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  prssents  auMt  convinc- 
ing proof  of  ttie  utter  contempt  for  ths  Con- 
stitution and  its  restraints  which  controls 
Washington  bureaucratic  thinking. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Federal  election 
scheme  to  control  the  balloting  of  service- 
men, fiying  In  the  face  of  a  mandate  In  the 
Constitution  so  plainly  written  as  not  to 
leave  room  for  any  doubt  In  resoect  to  its 
meaning,  should  be  advocated  when  the 
leader  of  the  New  Deal  Party  has  on  so  many 
occasions  expreeeed  bis  lack  of  concern  over 
constitutional  restraints  as  he  did  in  a  let- 
ter he  wrote  some  years  ago  to  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  letter 
which  proclaimed  his  phlloeopby  in  this  re- 
vealing sentence: 


"I  hope  your  committee  will  not  permit 
doubu  as  to  constitutionality,  however,  rea- 
sonable, to  block  the  suggested  legislation." 

It  is  difflctilt  to*  harmonize  President  Roose- 
velt's present  day  zeal  for  Federal  encroach- 
ment upon  the  powers  of  the  States,  powers 
which  are  expreealy  reserved  in  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  in  the  light  of  that  which  he  said 
In  his  radio  addrees  on  Sutes  rights,  de- 
livered on  March  a.  1030,  when  he  waa  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  New  York.  How  well 
do  we  remember  bis  words : 

"Thus  it  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  the 
Oonstitutlon  that  the  greatest  possible  lib- 
erty, of  self  government,  must  be  given  to 
each  State  and  that  any  national  adminis- 
tration attempting  to  malce  all  laws  for  the 
whole  Nation  •  •  •  would  ineviUbly 
result  at  some  future  time  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  Nation  Itself.  •  •  •  Preservation  of 
this  home  rule  by  the  States  *  *  'is 
a  fundamental  neceaaity  if  we  are  to  remain 
a  truly  united  country." 

Just  how  anyone  in  America,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  leader,  as 
he  undoubtedly  is,  of  the  New  Deal  Party,  pro- 
fessing, as  he  then  did.  his  faith  in  constitu- 
tional local  home  rule,  down  to  Its  humblest 
citizen,  could  advocate  a  so-called  Federal 
ballot  In  the  face  of  the  plain  provisions  of 
section  I  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution 
which  says:  "Each  Sute  shall  appoint,  in 
such  'manner'  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equat  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives," Is  beyond  understanding. 

If  we  are  to  subsutute  a  Federal  ballot  for 
the  time-honored  State  ballots,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  certainly,  any  Federal  statute, 
providing  for  their  use,  must  necessarily  reg- 
ulate the  manner  in  which  Presidential 
electors  shall  be  appointed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pederal  Consti- 
tution expressly  reserves  unto  the  State  leg- 
islatures the  right  and  duty  to  declare  the 
manner  of  selecting  Presidential  electors, 
this  is  tbe  very  face  of  the  further  fact  that 
each  of  tbs  legislatures  in  our  48  States  bas 
sst  up  a  mannsr  of  aslscting  sisctors  in  ac- 
cordance with  lu  own  peculiar  necessltiss,  no 
two  of  them  precisely  alike,  bow  osn  any 
Psderal  bureaucrat  of  New  Dsal  psrsuasion 
say  that  Congrsss  can  constitutionally  usurp 
such  a  Isflslstlvs  prsrogstlvs. 

Bttt  ths  effort  to  imposs  aa  aaaoaatlKi 
tlonal  ballot  upon  our  valoMUS  tgbibit  "mB' 
our  soldlsni,  sailors,  and  atarlnss,  is  bat  ons  of 
a  thousand  simllsr  sflorts  to  by-pass  tbs 
Constitution.  Mschiavelltan  mUi9Wmn  too 
nuBMrous  to  spaslflsally  dtssiMs  tfurtaf  tbo 
eottfM  of  aa  adtfriat  aa  brlof  •»  aMaa  aMMt  fes, 
ibat  bava  aaaaalad  from  tbs  iMMrtMM  a4- 

u  y  a  iMiliiai  U  lac  a  jptiiataply  of 

fovaraaMMf  aa  aceHaaa  fowaaa  avr  lawi* 
ttitioaa,  a  graai  for  poawr  tiMt  aaaaot  bo 
•atloiod,  wblab  tba  lUpubllaaw  fartf 
tntta»pb  ovor,  vaa^ttlsb,  and  dnva  toto 
livkm.  If  em  OoaatlHitloa  is  to  bs 
inviotau,  If  feoaaa  ndo  Is  to  live,  if  •utso' 
rXffiiU  ars  to  bs  rcspsetsd.  If  tbs  ■apoMla  la 
to  survivs. 

Anotbsr  4  ysars  of  pubUo 
by  tboss  wbo  bavs  only  eontsaqyt  Cor 
fundamental  law  of  this  land  under  wbich 
we  have  grown  In  the  short  space  of  160 
years,  no  time  as  you  measure  the  Uve^  of 
peoples,  from,  comparatively  speaking, 
nothing  at  all.  to  be  the  greatest  Nation 
of  free  people  the  world  has  er^er  known,  or. 
as  I  confidently  believe,  is  ever  to  know, 
might  well  bring  disaster  down  upon  tu. 

The  issue  is  clear.  It  is  to  l>e  the  con- 
stitutional scheme  of  balanced  sovereign 
powers,  or  it's  going  to  be  somettilng  differ- 
ent, something  new.  something  yet  unknovm 
to  the  American  people,  something  that  la 
to  be  born  of  tbe  intellect  of  but  one  man, 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 
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K  the  phrma*.  "Ipe.  tb«  peopto. 
♦^«  which  Um  foondlng  (atben  breftthed 
tnto  It  M  Biaay  yaan  ago,  the  Constitution 
wUl  ret  eooM  tcto  lU  own',  again  b«  Tlndi- 
«At«d.  May  that  happy  day  be  not  long 
May«L 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vncimA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

ThuTtAay.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  appointed  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1944.  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 52  of  the  Seventy -eighth  Congress. 
first  session,  a  subcommittee  of  11  Mem- 
bers to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
thorough  study  of  the  subject  of  the 
merchant  marine  in  overseas  aviation. 
TWs  subcommittee  held  public  hearings 
In  Washington.  D.  C,  on  September  11, 
la.  and  13.  1944.  It  received  in  evidence 
certain  testimony  which  was  so  signifi- 
cant and  timely  that  I  believe  that  I 
■toouid  not  further  delay  pubUcizlng 
•ODie  of  the  facts  estabHshed  by  the  sub- 
committee. As  soon  as  a  formal  report 
can  be  prepared  and  approved  by  the  full 
committee,  it  will  be  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Every  passenger  and  cargo  ship  fijring 
the  United  States  flag  is  employed  in 
the  war  effort,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so  engaged  for  many  months  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

Many  passenger  and  cargo  ships  have 
-been  lost  in  action.  Other  vessels  have 
been  so  modified  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  that  it  will 
require  from  6  months  to  2  years  to  re- 
convert them  to  civt^Iian  use. 

It  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  realm  of 
human  knowledge  to  do  more  than  spec- 
ulate as  to  when  and  to  what  degree 
ABMrteaa-flag  ships  will  be  able  to  re- 
sume operations  m  overseas  commerce. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  air  lines  are 
now,  or  soon  will  be.  able  to  blanket  the 
world  with  overseas  air-transport  serv- 
ices. Much  of  the  eqtiipment  taken  from 
them  prior  to  and  during  the  first  few 
months  of  the  war  has  been  returned. 
It  is  expected  that  within  6  months  Pan 
American  and  other  domestic  air  earners 
will  have  all  the  aircraft  that  they  need 
to  meet  their  present  requirements  and 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  for- 
eign routes  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Boaud  may  grant  to  them. 

Unless  American-flag  steamship  com- 
panies are  granted  certificates  to  operate 
aircraft  over  their  established  trade 
routes.  Pan  American  and  other  domestic 
air  lines  will  permanently  take  over  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  passenger  rev- 
enue of  the  steamship  companies. 

Many  foreign  steamship  companies 
have  already  prepared  to  enter  the  avia- 
tion field  to  furnish  a  coordinated  ship- 
air  service  following  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties.    Therefore,    unless   American-flag 
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steamship  companies 
protect  their  passenger 
service  they  will 
their  passenger  revenue 
mail  pay.  and  may  also 
part  of  their  freight 
a  maxim  in  the 
freight  traffic  follows 

I  do  not  ask  specia 
shipping  companies. 
they  be  given  equal  r 
with  any  other  applicai^ 
of  convenience  and 

I  believe  in  the  old 
principles  of  free 
petition  under  proper 
ulation  where  necessar; ' 
to  monopoly  by  any 
private    or 
world-wide,  chosen 
corporation. 

For  almost  a  decade 
the  Merchant  Marine 
sought  to  give  to 
ship  companies  the 
passenger  business  by 
seas  aviation  along  the 
established  many 
the  efforts  of  this 
chant  Marine  Act  of 
the  Congress.    In  sectit)n 
the  Maritime 
ized  and  directed  to 
operate    with 
means  by  which 
structed  superliner 
in  cozmection  with  or 
sels,  of  transoceanic 

A  strong  merchant 
to  national  defense, 
successful  actions  w 
carried  on  by  our 
not  have  been  attempt^ 
of  a  merchant  marine 
porting  troops  and 
comers  of  the  earth 

It  appears  that  the 
of  confusion  in  the 
the    administrative 
general  public  as  to  what 
emment  of  the  Unitied 
adopt  with  respect  to 
merce.    There  are  thoie 
lleve  that  oxu-  coimtr^ 
supercorporation  or  a 
to  which  would  be 
right  to  engage  in  all 
merce  on  behalf  of 
There  are  others  whc 
seas  air  commerce 
tween  existing  air 
portunity    should    be 
steamship  companies 
of  aviation. 

Events  are  moving 
prompt  action  by  the 
the   Civil   Aeronautic! 
Chief  Executive  are 
to  safeguard  the  futujre 
air    commerce    of 
Nothing  should  be 
fere  with  or  to  delay 
of  the  Ciovemment  in 
of  this  problem. 

I  sincerely  hope 
received  by  the 
merchant  marine  in 
and  the  report  whic  t 
assist  Congress  in 
international  aviation 
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that  It  will  encourage  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  perform 
their  duties  vmder  exiting  law  with  ex- 
pediency, courage,  and  fairness  so  as  to 
promote  and  safeguard  the  welfare  of 
the  merchant  marme  and  of  all  our  cit- 
izens In  overseas  air  commerce. 

Finally.  I  respectfully  urge  that  our 
merchant  marine  has  proven  itself  indis- 
pensable in  this  war.  The  merchant 
marine  is  the  Navy's  battle  train  and 
the  Army's  Ufe  line.  Nothing  should  be 
done  to  destroy  or  impair  Its  continued 
growth  and  usefulness.  International 
commerce  is  Its  llfeblood.  It  asks  only 
for  justice  or  the  right  to  safeguard  what 
it  has  built  on  routes  the  air  lines  did 
not  pioneer— the  right  to  operate  aircraft 
in  conjunction  with  its  ships. 
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Germany's  Weknnacht  and  Its  Jankers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  hand  to 
the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNGRBssiowAL  RECORD  a  most  Interest- 
ing and,  I  must  add,  a  very  instrucive 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Merced 
(Calif.)  Sun-Star  of  August  14.  1944.  an 
editorial  which  represents  a  happy  col- 
laboration of  two  of  California's  best- 
known  and.  justifiably,  most  popular  col- 
umnists. Corwin  Radciifle,  of  the  staff  of 
the  Sun-Star,  better  known  by  those  who 
compose  his  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
admirers  as  "Rad,"  and  Chester  H.  Row- 
ell,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, one  of  the  Pacific  coast's  most  widely 
read  metropolitan  newspapers. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 

THB  >^*«»  tm  CBUCAJf  WIU.  TOttM  ON  THZ  UGRT 

Reading  the  splendid  editorial  page  ol  The 
Chronicle  we  h«Te  noted  Dorothy  Thomp- 
Bon  writing  a  good  deal  about  the  Wehr- 
macht  and  the  Junkers.  Being  uncertain  as 
to  Joat  what  the  two  terms  mean  we  asked 
two  or  three  friends,  who  haTe  traveled  In 
Oennany,  fcf  light  <m  the  question.  Then 
It  occurred  to  us  that  Chester  Rowell,  who  oc- 
casionally lectures  In  Merced  and  who  edits 
the  Chronicle,  would  be  an  authority  on 
the  German  tongue.  Mr.  RoweU  graduated 
from  Heidelberg  and  spent  several  of  his  stu- 
dent years  In  Germany. 

Mr.  Rowell  responded  most  graciously  to 
our  request  for  Information  please,  and  here 
Is  his  letter: 

''Dear  Mr.  Raocutr:  8o  many  thlnga  come 
up  to  write  about  that,  with  my  only  850 
words,  three  times  a  week,  I  don't  know  when 
I  eould  get  around  to  answering  your  ques- 
tions about    Wehrmachf  and  'Junker.' 

"For  that  matter,  owing  to  the  same  limita- 
tions of  space,  I  find  myself  constantly  un- 
able to  stop  to  define  my  words,  or  to  explain 
allusions  that  have  already  appeared  in  the 
news.  Even  If  I  did  have  the  space,  the  col- 
timna  would  become  too  long  for  anybody  to 
read,  and  each  explanation  would  be  ad- 
dressed, not  to  readers  generally,  but  to  the 
particular  persons  or  group  that  did  not  un- 
derstand a  particular  expression. 
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"However,  for  you.  here  Is  the  answer: 
Tou  wlU  know  best  whether  you  care  to  use 
It,  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  your  own  column. 

"1.  'Wehrmachf  means  UteraUy  'defense 
power.'  or  'defense  force.'  It  Is  the  old  reg- 
ular army  of  Oennany. 

"The  difference  between  It  and  the  United 
States  Army  Is  that  In  Germany  there  are 
also  other  armies — private  armies,  party 
armies,  spy  and  anti-spy  armies,  in  rivalry 
and  even  Ln  conflict  with  It,  and  with  each 
other. 

"In  this  country,  tht  United  States  Army 
is  the  only  national  army.  This  applies  also 
to  State  forces,  when  called  into  the  Federal 
service.  This  Army  Is  under  the  command 
of  Its  own  offlcers  all  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  President,  a  civilian,  whose  own 
authority  la  derived  from  the  Constitution 
and  from  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  them. 

"In  Germany,  Hitler  already  had  a  personal 
armed  force,  outside  the  law,  when  he  was 
a  mere  beer-hall  agitator  When  he  seized 
national  power,  by  fraud,  he  gave  his  party 
ofBclal  standing  and  set  up  a  party  army, 
Independent  of  the  Wehrmacht.  Then  he 
set  up  an  elite  gtiard.  the  Schutzstaffel, 
to  watch  over  that,  and  a  Himmler  spy  army 
pltis  several  others  to  conspire  against  It 
and  each  other. 

"He  also  suspended  the  constitution,  the 
laws,  the  Independence  of  the  courts,  all 
political  parties  except  his  own,  the  right 
of  labor,  capital,  or  anybody  else,  to  organ- 
ize, the  right  of  the  press  to  print  the  news, 
of  the  churches  to  preach  their  doctrines, 
and  of  anybody  to  demand  a  trial  on  evi- 
dence or  a  verdict  even  ostensibly  based 
on  law. 

"In  this  setting,  the  regular  army  of  Ger- 
many became  an  increasingly  subordinated 
part,  which  Hitler  has  repeatedly  threatened 
to  destroy,  first,  becatise  It  does  not  belong 
primarily  and  exclusively  to  him  personally, 
and.  second,  because  Its  offlcers  are  mostly 
hereditary  noblemen  of  the  Junker  class. 
He  objects,  in  the  false  pride  of  his  Inferi- 
ority complex,  to  those  who  profess  to  be 
gentlemen  or  aristocrats. 

"2.  The  word  'Junker'  Is  an  old  North 
German  dialect  form  of  'Jungherr'  meaning 
literally  "young  master'  or  "young  gentle- 
man.' roughly  equivalent  to  the  older  English 
squire' — which  meant  (I  must  still  define 
each  word)  not  township  Justice  of  the 
peace,  but  feudal  land  holder.  usuaUy  on  a 
local  scale.  The  real  low  Dutch  word  Is 
the  Holland  one,  'Jonkheer'." 

"These  East  Prussian  Junkers  are  the  suc- 
eeeson  to  the  Teutonic  Knights,  who  in  t)ie 
Middle  Agea  moved  over  to  the  then  Slavic 
territory,  within  what  we  should  now  call 
Russia  If  there  had  then  been  any  such  place, 
in  the  modem  national  sense— or.  Indeed, 
any  such  thing  as  a  nation  at  all.  anywhere. 
They  made  serfs  of  the  natives  and  grabbed 
the  land  for  their  own  feudal  estates,  some 
large  and  some  scarcely  more  than  modest 
farms.  The  larger  holders  assumed  higher 
titles,  but  even  the  smallest  had  the  noble 
von,  named  each  for  his  own  estate. 

"If  you  had  a  patch  of  land  on  Chowchllla 
Creek,  your  name,  by  that  system,  would  be 
Oorwln  von  Chowchllla,  and  if  It  were  of 
any  aise.  you  would  be  der  Herr  Baron  Cor- 
win ond  Radciifle  von  Chowchllla.  All  of 
which  Is  only  the  bare  beginning  of  showing 
why.  If  you  try  to  explain  any  German  words 
by  tianslatlng  them  into  the  corresponding 
■ngUsh  or  American  words,  the  result  is 
bopetesa  confusion. 

"I  tovuia  that  out  long  ago  when  I  first 
went  to  Germany  as  a  very  young  student. 
I  W8«  constantly  asking  the  Germans  ques- 
tions which  they  did  not  understand  and 
getting  answers  which  at  first  I  could  not 
understand. 

"yet  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  Americans 
of   no   German    blood   who   spoke   German 


easily  and  well.  I  could  dlseiMB  SMdent  phi- 
losophy, higher  mathematics,  pttftfcs,  chem- 
istry, or  medicine  with  them,  and  knew  the 
technical  terms  of  all  these  subjects,  but  not 
the  common  customs  of  dally  life.  Those  I 
bad  to  learn  lator  by  Uving  with  them." 


A  Tribate  to  Our  Submarines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  THOBIAS 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you 
at  this  time  about  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable, and  least  known  units  of  our 
armed  forces — the  "silent  service"— our 
Navy's  underwater  fleet.  For  reasons  of 
security,  the  Navy  has  released  only  the 
barest  of  figures  concerning  the  work  of 
our  submarines,  but  the  record  speaics 
for  itself. 

Since  the  start  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
American  submarines  have  dealt  a  severe 
body  blow  to  Jap  shipping.  According 
to  the  latest  available  reports,  they  have 
accounted  for  a  total  of  761  ships  sunk 
and  152  others  damaged  or  probably 
sunk,  which  brings  the  figure  to  date  up 
to  913  vessels  successfully  cttacked— or 
a  ship  a  day  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

It  Is  worth  while  noting  that  of  these 
vessels.  824  have  been  noncombatant 
ships.  These  are  the  primary  targets  of 
the  undersea  craft.  They  are  designed 
to  strike  at  shipping  deep  in  the  enemy's 
home  waters,  far  out  of  reach  of  surface 
vessels.  Some  of  these  forays  have  been 
among  the  most  daring  exploits  of  the 
war.  Jap  ships  have  been  sunk  directly 
along  the  enemy's  coast  line,  within  sight 
of  civilians  standing  on  the  shore,  and 
American  sub  commanders  have  viewed 
Japanese  horse  races  llirough  their  peri- 
scopes. • 

No  nation  can  stand  to  lose  its  mer- 
chant shipping — and  the  Japanese  least 
of  all.  As  an  Island  empire  they  are 
primarily  dependent  on  their  merchant 
irarine.  Their  conquered  territories  are 
rich  in  food,  fuel,  rubber,  and  metals,  but 
these  raw  materials  must  be  brought  into 
metropolitan  Japan  by  ship  over  very 
long  trade  routes.  By  the  same  token, 
all  her  island  outposts  must  be  supplied 
by  merchant  shipping  from  the  home 
area. 

Ever  since  the  start  of  the  war,  Ameri- 
can submarines  have  been  quietly,  me- 
thodically slashing  aw^y  at  the  Jap  mer- 
chant fleet.  They  have  depleted  the 
enemy's  tankers  to  the  point  where  at 
many  spots  in  the  southwest  Pacific  ene- 
my planes  were  literally  unable  to  get  ofT 
the  ground  for  lack  of  gas.  The  enemy 
has  tried  desperately  to  replace  his  ship- 
ping losses,  but  his  output  is  not  equal  to 
the  task.  He  has  even  resorted  to  the  use 
of  wooden  hulls,  but  these  have  proven 
clumsy  and  ineffective.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  ou;  undersea  cam- 
paign against  his  transport  of  men  and 
materials  has  forced  him  to  withdraw  his 


fleet  without  a  fight  from  many  points  tn 
the  outer  rim  of  his  Empire. 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  have  won- 
dered just  what  sort  of  fighting  men  they 
are,  who  carry  on  this  gallant,  deadly 
underwater  campaign.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  youngst(!rs.  Just  about  at  the 
voting  age.  The  average  enlisted  man  is 
21  or  22.  and  the  officers  only  a  few  years 
older.  Even  the  submarine  commanders 
are  jroung  men  in  their  late  twenties  or 
early  thirties. 

It  is  a  young  man's  game — one  that  re- 
quires a  combination  of  stamina,  daring, 
and  cool  judgment  under  fire.  "They  are 
men  who  fight  a  war  thousands  of  miles 
behind  the  enemy  line*— a  war  where 
they  have  no  friends  and  no  quarter  is 
given.  They  are  men  of  the  type  of  Com- 
mander Howard  Gilmore,  whose  personal 
sacrifice  and  dramatic  gesture  symbol- 
ized the  fighting  spirit  of  the  entire  Navy. 
His  decks  under  enemy  fire,  himself  ly- 
ing wounded,  Qilmore's  only  thought  was 
for  the  safety  of  his  ship.  Although  it 
meant  certain  death,  he  did  not  hesitate 
a  second.  His  last  command,  "Take  her 
down."  sent  his  submarine  crash  diving 
to  safety  leaving  Gilmore  wounded  and 
drowning. 

It  is  men  such  as  these  who  have  made 
our  underwater  fleet  the  potent  striking 
force  it  is  today.  First  and  foremost 
they  are  men  who  know  their  business. 
Both  officers  and  men  undergo  a  care- 
ful, detailed  training  period  at  the  New 
London  sub  base.  Then  follow  many 
months  of  operational  training,  and  even 
advanced  training  carried  out  In  active 
patrols  against  the  enemy.  It  is  under 
these  conditions  that  submarine  men 
learn  their  trade.  It  is  learning  they 
carry  w»th  them  forever — impressed  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  wrong  twist  of  a 
handle  or  gage  may  mean  death  for 
themselves  and  their  crew  mates. 

For  good  reasons  of  its  own,  the  Navy 
has  kept  the  exploits  of  these  men  a 
closely  guarded  secret.  The  full  story 
of  the  work  our  submarines  are  doing 
will  not  be  written  until  after  the  war. 
But  we  do  have  enough  of  the  record  be- 
fore us  at  this  time  to  permit  us  to  say 
unreservedly,  "A  major  share  of  credit 
for  the  successful  war  In  the  Pacific  be- 
longs to  the  men  and  offlcers  of  our  un- 
derwater fleet." 


^nr  Soldiers^  Sailors,  Marines,  aud 
Coast  Guard  Men  Should  See,  Under- 
stand, and  Appreciate  Our  Capitol,  the 
Most  Beautiful  in  the  World,  and  tbe 
Government  Should  Supply  Them  With 
Guide  Service" — Maury  Maverick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAurocMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BZPBMBMSfTATVrtS 

Monday,  Septcnber  18.  1944 

Mr.   GEARHART.     Mr.   Speaker,   on 
Sunday  last  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COf  GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


turn  on  my  radio  to  hear  one  of  the  most 
unusual  of  Constitution  Day  speeches,  a 
speech  of  an  unusual  American,  one 
vhose  patriotism,  love  of  country,  and 
lofty  ideals  we  who  were  privileged  to 
have  served  with  him  in  this  historic 
legislative  Chamber  in  the  days  gone  by 
would  be  quick  to  proclaim. 

Because  I  am  quite  certain.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  that  able,  interesting,  and  most 
timely  radio  address  of  the  Honorable 
Maury  Maverlcic,  dealing  as  it  does  with 
the  living,  breathing,  working  Constitu- 
tion, of  meanings  not  so  well  understood, 
rather  than  with  the  parchmented  Con- 
stitution with  its  stately,  sometimes 
stilted  but  always  awe-inspiring  phrase- 
ology, with  which  so  many  of  our  public 
men  are  wont  to  treat,  should  be  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  I  ask  that 
it  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 

CONGRBSSIONAL  RXCOKO. 

Mr.  Mavericks  address  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans,  tonight  I 
■peak  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btates  for  which.  In  lU  spiritual  aspecU 
as  well  as  its  written  provisions,  we  are 
lighting.  This  U  Constitution  Day.  It  U 
tlM  annlTersary  day  of  oxir  Constitution — 
and  In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  suggest  some- 
thing very  practical  to  you  and  which  we 
can  do  for  our  sons,  brothers,  husbands— 
and  our  young  ladles — who  now  serve  their 
country  In  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Army,  the 
Kavy.  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Usually  on  Constitution  Day  you  are  ad- 
drnrtl  on  some  rather  profound  principle 
of  th«  Constitution.  Or  throughout  the 
year  you  hear  controversies  between  politi- 
cal aspirants  who  accuse  others,  or  offlce- 
holders.  of  violating  the  Constitution. 

WHAT    TH«    CONSTrnmON    ICXANS 

But  we  Americans  know  what  the  Con- 
stitution means,  even  though  we  have  not 
careftUly  read  It  or  studied  it.  CXir  Consti- 
tution means.  In  brief,  honesty  and  fair 
daallng.  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  keeping  con- 
tracts. Justice,  oiu'  day  In  court,  and  due 
process  of  law. 

Our  Constitution  is  far  more  than  a 
alngle  document  of  4.000  words.  It  Is  made 
up  of  the  wisdom  and  the  Ideals  and  hopes 
of  free  people,  bcued  on  Anglo-Saxon  human 
liberty  and  democratic  self-government  for 
centvu-les  before  oxir  forefathers  wrote  It 
dowr  this  day  157  years  ago. 

CUB   soLonas,    mabinxs,    sailobs,   coast 

SVAIO       MKN       SIS       DUB       ACTUAL       WRlTlUf 
COWSTtTTmOK 

My  specific  suggestion  is  very  simple,  but 
Important.  It  Is  that  our  servicemen 
■hould  taave  an  opportunity  to  see  our  actual 
written  Constitution  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
greea.  and  that  each  and  every  soldier  should 
bare  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  our 
Government  works  here  In  Washington. 
Further,  that  when  they  are  able,  the  Army 
and  Navy  cooperate  In  the  plan  with  trans- 
portation and  assistance. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  the  center  of 
where  our  Constitution  works,  and  where  It 
Is  Interpreted:  although,  of  course,  our  Con- 
stitution Is  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  where- 
•vcr  they  are  all  over  America,  and  now  all 
over  the  world  wherever  there  Is  an  Amerl- 


BucATioN  or  sBtvicKiair  bt  tbatbl 

OoDomlng  our  men  now  serving  their 
•OUiktry — they  should  receive  as  much  of  an 
•ducattoa  as  possible  by  travel  and  informa- 
tion about  our  country,  and  about  the  watld, 
wherever  they  happen  to  be. 


We  have  heard  of  the 
Rome.     However,   oxir 
beautiful  capltol  In  all 
there  today  and  saw  It 
heard  the  Navy  Band 

On  Capltol  HIU. 
of   Washington,    Is    th{ 
Building   Itself.     Ther< 
glorious  hill  are  a'.so 
resentatlves  OlBce 
flee  Building,  the 
the  Supreme   Court   o 
These   buildings    s; 
buildings  In  the  entire 
democracy   and   the 
Americans  are  proud. 


beauties  of  Paris  and 

Capltol   Is   the   most 

the  world;  I  went  up 

In  the  sunshine  and 

It  was  wonderful. 

overlooking  the  great  city 

Capltol    or    Capltol 

on   this   green   and 

two  House  of  Rep- 

BoUillngs,  the  Senate  Of- 

Llbi^y  of  Congress,  and 

the   United   States. 

ymb4>llze   more  than   any 

world  the  Ideals  of 

ffeedom  of  which  all 


pliy 


tie 


NATIONAL  CAPTTOL  NOfV  OFBN  ON  STTNOATS 

out,  careful  security 


When  this  war  brok( 
regulations  were  set  u( 
times,  and  It  was  hard 
oi}en  on  Sundays  fron 
p.  m.,  was  It  was  today 

My  friends,  I  am  tell  ng 
cause  you  are  the  mo|hers 
brothers  and  sisters  of 

The  Government  shbuld 
for  them  to  see  it — gl^e 
transportation — tell 
Senators  what  you  thl^k 

One  of  your  close 
pass  through  this  Capftal 
the  end  of  the  war. 
nearly  13.000,000  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousancp 
of  our  relatives  In  the 
pass  through  Washing 
be  much  more  thrill  lilg 
them  to  see  our  hlstot  ic 
hot  spots  or  night  spo'  s. 


for  the  Capltol  at  all 

to  get  In.    Now  It  Is 

10  a.  m.  untU  4:30 

you  about  this  be- 
and  fathers  and 
servicemen. 

make  provisions 

them  guide  service, 

Congressman  and 

about  It. 

relatives  will  no  doubt 

from  now  on  past 

]  Igurlng  that  we  have 

service  now,  certainly 

and  even  millions. 

service  will  eventually 

I.    And  It  really  wlU 

and  Interesting  for 

spots  than  only  the 


y<  ur 


TBAVEL  SEBVICZ  SHOUI  D 
UNll'U)  STATB  I 


Indeed,  as  I  shall 
lapse  of  Germany,  we 
the  service  for  our 
to  see  historic  places 
America,  and  certainly 

Ova  millions  of 
way  the  finest 
do  It  with  their  own 
Ing  of  foreign  lands 
wUl  be  the  best 
In  the  future,  than 
slty.     And  here  In 
Constitution,  our 
House  Chambers  will 
standing  of  our 
lege  courses  in  poiitlcs  I 
would  be,  however,  of 
must   remember   that 
greatest  legislative 
every  man  Is  elected  b] 
to  you.    These  men 
resent  you,  and 
Ington  should  see 


biLng 


PAiNTiNos  at  cAprroi 
bistobt; 

There  are  great 
they  tell  our  history. 
our  boys  In  uniform 
take  this  trip  from  ou ; 
he  is  later  discharged 
might  cost  him  five 
dollars — and  he  may 
come  back;  certainly 
time  for  him  not  to 
they  are  right  in  his 

Indeed,  there  are 
terestlng  things  to  see 
Capltol.    Inside  the 
soldier  or  sailor  can 
However,  this  tomb  Is 
ton  wanted  to  be 
Vernon,  and  his  wlshe  i 

Then  there  Is  the 
the  most  beautiful 
Is  occupied  by  the 
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COVKB  WOBLD— AND 
or  AMXBICA 


out,  with  the  col- 
no  doubt  can  provide 
rs  all  over  the  world 
aixd  In  every  city  In 
it  should  be  done, 
can  obtain  In  that 
possible.     They'll 
Real  understand- 
foreign  viewpoints 
for  world  security 
spent  In  a  unlver- 
^V|ashlngton,  seeing  the 
,  our  Senate  and 
give  a  greater  under- 
than  many  col- 
science,  which  latter 
remendous  value.    We 
our  Congress   is   the 
In  the  world,  where 
you  and  Is  responsible 
good  men.  they  rep- 
comlng  near  Wash- 
joui  laws  are  made. 
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Decli  ration. 
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TELL    UNITEU  STATES 
AMkZINQ  SIGHTS 

paintings  In  our  Capltol — 

Now  get  this:  One  of 

gets  Simday  off.     To 

in  the  country  when 

to  become  a  civilian 

Hundred  or  a  thousand 

Qot  have  a  chance  to 

would  be  a  waste  of 

these  things  now  If 

wfcy. 

n  any  amairtng  and  In- 

n  Washington  and  our 

Cs  pltol.  for  instance,  our 

Washington's  tomb. 

ihipty,  since  Washlng- 

at  his  home.  Mount 

were  respected. 

President's  room,  one  of 

ro  3ms  In  the  world.    It 

Pr«  ildent  when  he  comes 


to  the  Capltol.  There  is  a  real  American 
story  behind  the  paintings  In  this  room. 
They  were  done  by  Constantino  Brumldl, 
the  Italian  painter.  When  40  he  threw  away 
his  brush,  declaring  he  would  never  paint 
another  pictxnre  imtU  he  had  found  liberty. 

"ONB  COUNTHT  ON  lABTH  WHERE  THESE  18  LIB- 
SKT I  " SatTMIDI,    ARTIST    OF    CAPITOL 

When  60  he  came  to  Aaaerlca  and  devoted 
the  remaining  30  years  of  his  life  to  making 
beautiful  our  Capltol,  which  was  also  the 
Capitol  of  his  adopted  land.  Refxislng  thou- 
sands of  dollars  In  fees  he  remarked: 

"I  have  no  longer  any  desire  for  fame  or 
fortime.  My  one  ambition  and  my  dally 
prayer  Is  that  I  may  live  long  enough  to  make 
beautiful  the  Capltol  of  the  one  country  on 
earth  In  which  there  Is  liberty." 

That  Is  what  we  all  want  our  boys  to  feel, 
and  why  they  should  see,  understand,  and 
appreciate  our  Capitol.  If  they  learn  those 
words  in  their  hearts,  they  will  be  still  better 
Americans. 

And  now  out  In  front  of  the  Capltol  at  the 
present  time  mUltary  bands  play  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  It  Is  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  Nation. 

I  was  up  at  the  Capitol  today  and  saw  the 
great  Navy  Band  under  the  excellent  leader- 
ship of  Lt.  Charles  Brendler.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful day,  and  the  band  played  Oh  What  a 
Beautiful  Morning,  from  Oklahoma.  There 
must  have  been  on  the  Capitol  steps,  around 
the  Capitol,  and  out  on  the  lawns  about 
12,000  people.  At  the  end,  when  they  played 
the  Star-spangled  Banner,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  sights  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Next  week  the  Marine  Band  will  play,  and 
that  band,  too.  Is  a  great  band.  I  hope  that 
everybody  who  Is  around  Washington  or  In 
Washington  will  make  a  point  of  being  there 
so  they  can  hear  this  band  and  see  the 
crowds  and  go  in  the  Capltol  and  see  the 
Capltol. 

DBCLABATION    Or    INDEPENDENCE   AND    CONSimT- 
TION    SHOT7LD   BB   SHOWN 

But  let  US  continue  this  view  of  the  Capl- 
tol. The  soldier  can  now  walk  past  the  band 
over  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  are 
our  precious  documents,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  These 
are  not  at  this  moment  on  display  because 
of  security  reasons.  I  believe  they  will  soon 
be  brought  back,  as  they  should  be. 

This  Library  of  Congress  Is  really  your 
Library.  The  Congressmen  spend  many  hours 
of  hard  work  there,  or  have  books  sent  to 
them  on  the  floor  of  Congress  or  In  their 
offices.  But  literally  millions  of  people  use 
the  Library  through  all  libraries  In  the  Na- 
tion and  directly  here  In  Washington.  And. 
furthermore,  it  is  the  greatest  library  In  the 
world,  better  than  the  library  In  London  or 
Paris  or  a  combination  of  libraries. 


SXTPRXME  COURT  BXnLDING,  BZAUTirUL  AND 
DIGNQTED 

But  now  let  our  serviceman  walk  over  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  Is  only  a  street 
away,  and  on  Capltol  Hill.  There  you  see 
one  of  the  most  dignified  and  beautiful  build- 
ings In  the  world. 

To  sum  up.  on  Capltol  Hill  we  have  thus 
seen  the  seat  of  our  legislative  power,  which 
Is  the  Congress,  and  the  Judicial  power,  which 
Is  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  Is  a  symbol  of  learning.  The 
White  House,  on  the  other  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  is  not  on  display  now  and  I 
dont  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  that  It  be 
opened  for  obvious  reasons.  But  it  can  be 
seen  as  well  as  LaFayette  Square  across  the 
street. 

Prom  there  our  serviceman  can  contlnus 
on  to  the  Washington  Monument,  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  Jefferson  Memorial.  No  Amer- 
ican should  come  near  Washington  without 
seeing  these,  which  are  among  the  finest, 
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most  beautiful  and  moet  dignified  In  the 
world.  With  the  collapse  of  Germany  I  won- 
der If  the  Army  couldn't  fwnlsh  busses  to 
take  the  boys  to  these  places. 

CUIOZ    SEBVICB    OVXBSBAS    KB    BBUCATIOM 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  so  Interested  In 
all  this  Is  that  when  I  was  a  soldier  In  the 
last  war  I  wanted  to  see  6<nne  historic  sites 
but  the  service  for  soldiers  was  either  not 
well  organized  or  not  organized  at  all.  In 
Paris.  I  asked  for  Information  and  got  very 
little  of  It.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  we  sol- 
diers and  sailors  had  learned  more  about 
Europe  that  we  might  have  done  a  better  Job 
In  understanding  foreign  relations.  And  so 
it's  interesting  to  note  that  the  other  day 
when  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Yank  and  the  other 
service  magazines  suggesting  that  they  have 
a  guide  service  here  and  abroad  for  soldiers.  I 
receive  the  following  communication  from 
Corp.  Max  Novack  of  the  magazine  Yank: 

"I  foimd  your  suggestion  concerning  the 
proposed  tours  of  Washington  most  Interest- 
ing. I,  too.  feel  that  It  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  our  American  way  of  life  to  have  such 
historic  documents  as  the  Constitution  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  display 
for  inspection  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces." 

Corporal  Novack  also  stated  that  already 
the  Army  Is  planning  a  tourist  service  In  the 
Xuropean  area. 

Now  I  ask  you.  fellow  Americans,  if  this  is 
to  be  done  on  foreign  £±iores  at  the  collapse 
of  Germany,  why  shouldn't  It  be  done  In  the 
United  States? 

America  Is  worth  seeing.  Let  our  boys 
see  it  while  they  can.  There's  no  question 
In  my  mind,  and  I  don't  believe  In  anybody 
else's,  that  If  you  have  guide  services  over- 
seas you  certainly  ought  to  have  them  here. 

I  suggest  that  every  local  organization  In 
every  town  hold  meetings  and  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  showing  America  In  every  town  of 
America.  Show  the  service  men  and  women 
what  you  have.  Write  to  your  Congressman 
and  Senator,  do  it  now  with  a  post  card,  let- 
ter, or  telegram,  tell  him  there  should  be 
information  and  guide  service  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  with  busses  when  available,  eepe- 
dally  In  Washington,  ovu  Capital. 

KATIONAL  PLAN  FOR  SHOWING  AMXBICA  TO  OUB 
AMIBICAN  SBSVICUfXN  SHOULD  BB  WORKED 
OUT 

Thereafter  a  national  plan  should  be 
worked  out,  not  only  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  but  with  the  chamber  of  commerce 
people  and  the  U.  S.  O.  Also  It  would  be  a 
fine  plan  for  Americanism  by  all  veteran  posts 
•II  over  the  country. 

And.  In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  again  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
secret  of  its  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
generation  after  generation  of  American  citl- 
cens  have  made  it  work  and  be  effective.  It 
Is  a  living,  growing,  and  progressive  Con- 
stitution. It  will  continue  as  the  basis  of 
our  American  Government  so  long  as  Amer- 
icans accept  the  responsibility  which  self- 
government  imposes. 

I  particularly  brought  In  our  Capital  today 
because  I  feel  that  our  sons  and  daughters 
will  have  an  even  greater  love  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  just  what  the  Constitution  actu- 
ally means  If  they  can  actually  see  It,  and  be 
thrilled  by  the  historic  and  spiritual  asso- 
ciations of  our  great  monuments,  statues, 
landmarks,  memorials,  documents,  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  churches,  and  tbe 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  and  the  build- 
ings in  Washington,  for  they  represent  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  Americans  for  the 
800  years  of  our  history. 

Ttaew  historical  symbols  will  remain  as 
symbols  of  democratic  government  so  long 
as  ;-ou  and  I  and  all  Americans  continue  to 
give  our  allegiance  to  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
our  Uviog  Constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or     *tA»AMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  18.  1944 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hitler's 
war  caught  our  Nation,  and  peace-loving 
peoples  everywhere,  unprepared.  This 
condition  has  been  cured,  but  only  at 
terrific  cost  in  sweat,  blood,  tears,  and 
treasure.  In  spite  of  the  lessons  the 
Kaiser  taught  the  world  a  generation 
ago,  and  Meln  Kampf.  we  could  not  be- 
lieve what  was  being  plotted  and  Imple- 
mented. 

With  victory  now  assured  and  almost 
within  our  grasp,  are  we  any  better  pre- 
pared for  peace  than  we  were  for  war? 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
facing  today  the  momentoUs  question. 
Shall  we  make  our  priceless  victory 
Pyrrhic,  or.  the  main  objective  achieved, 
shall  we  also  claim  another  blessing  that 
can  be  made  to  flow  therefrom? 

Of  course,  life  is  not  so  dear,  nor  peace 
so  sweet,  as  to  be  desired  at  the  price 
of  chains  and  slavery.  But  if  we  plan 
wisely,  liberty  can  be  made  the  keystone 
of  our  arch  of  triumph,  the  greatest  guar- 
anty of  the  other  benefits  that  follow  in 
its  train. 

The  yoke  of  Hitler  and  his  satellites 
was  unthinkable.  But  is  increasing  sub- 
jugation by  brothers  to  be  contemplated 
with  equanimity? 

Our  Nation  can  no  more  endure  half- 
slave  and  half -free  in  1945  than  it  could 
in  1863. 

Economic  slavery  also  means  the  clank 
of  chains;  its  fetters  also  deny  freedom, 
comforts,  pleasures,  and  enlightenment. 
It  also  entails  involuntary  servitude. 

There  is  no  place  in  America  for  any 
kind  of  human  slavery.  For  the  good  of 
all,  with  enlightened  selfishness,  let  us 
face  today  what  may  prove  to  be  our 
greatest  and  last  opportunity  to  strike 
the  shackles  of  economic  slavery  from 
every  part  of  our  Nation  and  so  assure 
at  least  national  prosperity. 

No  people  under  the  flag  of  the  stars 
should  be  forced  to  continue  to  occupy 
the  Procrustean  bed  to  fit  which  they 
have  been  made  mere  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water."  A  better  balance 
between  tbe  production  of  finished  and 
crude  products  must  be  achieved  in  every 
section.  The  evil  of  centralization  in 
every  line  must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
ensuing  general  prosperity  may  not  only 
bless  those  sections  to  which  prosperity 
has  been  normally  unknown  but  also 
may  build  a  new  and  stronger  market 
for  that  section  where  the  highest  indus- 
trial development  has  been  and  is. 

Por  the  same  reason^  those  sections 
of  our  common  country,  to  which  the 
production  of  finished  products  has  been 
practically  unknown,  should  share  in 
world  trade. 

Unfortunately,  this  peripheral  move- 
meat  tluit  is  demanded  for  our  national 


development  if  ve  would  achieve  na- 
tional prosperity  is  not  universally  de- 
sired or  approved.  It  is  only  natural 
that  that  section  which  has  always  been 
the  most  favored  one  should  fail  to  see 
the  light,  and  shall  oppose  this  trend 
of  which,  in  the  long  run.  it  would  also 
be  a  beneficiary.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  full -page  advertisement  which  New 
York  has  prepared  for  insertion  in  peri- 
odicals of  national  circulation,  as  follows: 

RacoNVBBSioM  Wnx  Bb  SxacvLBB  m  DrvEBsmm 
Nbw  Yobs  &rATB 

To  date.  11  percent — that's  •17.000.000.000 
worth— of  the  Nation's  war  goods  has  been 
produced  In  New  York  State — In  iU  large 
planU  and  in  the  mulUpllcity  of  varied  small 
business  units  which  constitute  the  backbone 
of  its  enterprtoe  system. 

This  Is  why  reconversion  will  be  simpler 
here: 

Only  7  percent  of  the  Oofvemment-bullt 
«ar  plants  are  located  In  this  Bute.  The 
bulk  of  our  war  goods  has  been  made  In  pre- 
viously established  plants — and  In  new  plants 
built  with  private  capital  with  an  >ye  to 
futxire  expaxkslon.  No  ghost  towns  for  ths 
Empire  State. 

Purthermore,  New  York's  war  production  Is 
largely  In  lines  In  which  It  leads  in  peace- 
time— diversified  lines  such  as  optical  instru- 
ments, photographic  equipment,  food,  cloth- 
ing, electrical  equipment,  etc.  The  same  ex- 
perienced and  sUblllBed  labor  and  tbe  same 
machines  can  quickly  turn  to  making  ths 
products  of  peace  when  victory  Is  won. 

WTHAT  THIS  MBANS  TO  TOU 

This  means  less  dislocation  of  labor  now — 
to  And  jobs  with  a  peacetime  future — less 
dislocation  of  labor  when  peace  comes.  It 
means  a  quicker  flow  of  processed  and  seml- 
procassed  material.  Less  disturbance  of  the 
market  at  your  doors  tap  cS  13,600.000  people 
with  a  high  per  capiU  Income.  Wh^n  the 
green  light  goes  on.  New  York  wlU  be  ready. 

USB  THBBB  OaVfCBS 

We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  regarding 
plant  locations;  supply  Information  on  man- 
power and  other  economic  factors;  help  gst 
you  a  preview  on  taxes  for  a  new  enterprise: 
give  technical  service  on  new  materials,  new 
products;  help  promote  opportunities  In  for- 
eign trade.  These  and  many  other  services 
are  available  at  our  offices  throughout  ths 
State. 

ACCCFT  THIS  NTW  BOOK 

We  have  Just  prepared  and  pubUshsd  a 
new  book  entitled  "New  York  Means  Busi- 
ness." It  is  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with 
facts  businessmen  want  to  know.  We  should 
like  to  send  you  a  copy — free  and  without 
obligation.  Merely  request  it  on  your  bust- 
ness  letterhead. 

Address:  M  P.  Catherwood,  commissioner, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Commerce, 
Albany  1.  N.  Y. 

New  York  la  1  of  the  11  most  highly 
industrialized  States,  all  In  the  North- 
east, if  we  speak  from  a  Nation-wide 
view.  These  11  States — Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New  York, 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, niinois,  Delaware,  and  Maryland — 
account  for  43  percent  of  the  national 
population,  56  percent  of  the  national  In- 
come, 6<S  percent  of  tbe  Nation's  manu- 
facturing. The  centralization  of  wealth 
in  these  States  can  be  surmised  from  the 
fact  that  In  1939  these  11  States  r^  J 
75  percent  of  Federal  income-tax  cclicj- 
tlons. 
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In  the  South  we  have  10  States  with  a 
common  problem.  These  10  States  to- 
gether account  for  only  one- tenth  of  the 
Naticm's  manufacturing.  That  Is  as  of 
1939.  They  have  one-fifth  of  the  pop- 
ulation; but  two-fifths  of  the  farm  pop- 
ulation. The  per  capita  income  of  the 
26.000.000  people  in  these  States  is  al- 
ways the  lowest.  These  States,  grouped 
upon  the  consideration  of  an  economic 
index,  are  the  following;  West  Virginia, 
Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lliui.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Tennessee.  Ala- 
bama. Mississippi,  and  Arkansas.  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana  have  a  more  favor- 
able index  and  we  exclude  them,  not  from 
the  South,  nor  from  the  presentation 
of  the  problem  in  general,  but  from  this 
special  group  that  has  a  more  uniform 
problem. 

Up  to  March  1943,  of  the  seventeen  and 
a  half  billion  dollars  spent  on  war  plants 
and  facilities,  14  percent  was  spent  in 
these  10  Southern  States,  which,  for  con- 
venience, we  denominate  as  the  South. 
In  the  11  industrial  States,  hereinafter 
called  the  North,  the  investment  in  war 
plants  and  facilities  amounted  to  47  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Nearly  $4  was  spent 
on  war  plants  and  facilities  in  the  North 
for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  South. 

But  this  is  less  than  half  of  the  story. 
The  11  Northern  States,  which  in  1939  ac- 
coimted  for  no  less  than  66  percent  of 
the  Nation's  manufacturing,  have  had 
their  investment  in  plants  and  facilities 
Increased  by  nearly  1.200  percent  over 
1939.  an  expansion  equal  to  the  expan- 
sion that  might  have  been  expected  in  12 
good  business  years. 

Again,  as  of  March  1943.  the  North, 
that  got  47  percent  of  all  the  new  war 
plants  and  facilities,  also  got  55  percent 
of  the  war  contracts,  figured  in  dollars. 
In  1939,  the  value  of  manufactures  in 
these  11  States  was  $16,000,000,000.  In 
1943  it  mounted  to  fifty-nine  and  one- 
.^If  billion  dollars. 

What  share  of  the  war  contracts  did 
the  10  Southern  States  receive  in  the 
same  period?  How  much  less  than  the 
65  percent  the  Northern  States  received? 
Leasby  51  percent  The  share  of  the  10 
Southern  States  was  4  percent  of  the  to- 
tal, as  against  55  percent  for  the  11 
Northern  States. 

Por  the  Northern  States  the  ratio  of 
investment  in  war  plants  and  facilities 
to  the  value  of  the  war  contracts  was  15 
percent.  For  the  Southern  States  it  was 
53  percent. 

In  the  Northern  States  the  ratio  of 
private  investment  in  war  plants  and 
facilities  to  the  value  of  the  war  contracts 
is  5  percent.  In  the  Southern  States  it 
was  11  percent. 

Let  us  examine  these  figiires  on  cen- 
tralization. In  1939  the  11  Northern 
States  accounted  for  68  percent  of  the 
Nation's  manufactures,  as  against  10  per- 
cent of  the  10  Southern  States.  Between 
1940  and  1943  the  war  plants  and  facili- 
ties in  the  Northern  States  was  increased 
by  a  ratio  4  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  South.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
manufactures  of  the  Northern  States 
fimiped  by  1943  to  nearly  4  times  that 
of  1939.  The  increase  of  manufactures 
In  the  South,  1943  over  1939,  rose  only 
69  percent. 


Of  the  total  amoifat  spent  on  new 
plant  space  and  facUlt  es  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machinery  anl  electrical  equip- 
ment. 79  percent  wai  spent  in  the  11 
Northern  States  and  i  nly  5  percent  was 
spent  in  the  10  Soutiem  States.  The 
ratio  of  increase,  the  Jorth  compared  to 
the  South  in  plants  ( f  these  types,  was 
16  to  1. 

Of  the  total  amouit  of  money  spent 
on  plants  and  facilitie ;  for  production  of 
combat  and  motorizei  vehicles,  81  per- 
cent was  spent  in  the  1  Northern  States. 
One-tenth  of  1  percer  t  in  the  South. 

Of  the  total  amoui  t  spent  on  plants 
and  facilities  for  prodi  cing  iron  and  steel 
products,  56  percent  was  spent  m  the 
North  and  only  9  percent  in  the  South. 

The  amount  of  moi  ey  invested  in  the 
11  Northern  States  in  par  plants  to  man- 
ufacture machinery  ai  id  electrical  equip- 
ment, motorized  anc  combat  vehicles, 
and  iron  and  steel  pioducts  was  nearly 
four  times  greater  tha  a  the  total  amoimt 
of  money  invested  in  these  States  in  all 
new  plants  and  facilii  ies  in  1939. 

So,  we  see  that  the  South  did  not  get 
the  plant  space,  nor  the  facilities,  nor 
the  contracts. 

Connecticut's  shan  In  the  war  con- 
tracts was  greater  than  that  of  the  10 
Southern  States  put  t  )gether. 

Connecticut's  contricts  were  more  In 
the  aggregate  than  tl  e  contracts  of  the 
10  Southern  States  by  some  $566,000,000, 
but  Connecticut's  ir  vestment  in  war 
plants  and  facilities  is  about  one-sixth  of 
that  of  the  South.  Cc  nnectlcut's  private 
investment  in  war  pla  its  and  facilities  is 
about  one-third  that  c  f  the  South.  Con- 
necticut got  17  percer  t  of  the  total  con- 
tracts for  guns  and  ammunition,  the 
South  got  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  contracts  for  gw  is  and  3  percent  of 
the  total  for  ammun  tion. 

Michigan's  war  con  racts,  £is  of  March 
1943,  were  2 '72  times  greater  than  those 
awarded  the  10  Soutl  ern  States  put  to- 
gether. But  Michigai  ,'s  total  investment 
in  war  plants  and  fac  lities  amounted  to 
only  60  percent  of  t  le  South's  invest- 
ment. Michigan's  prl  /ate  investment  in 
war  plants  and  facilit  es  amounted  again 
to  only  60  percent  of  s  ich  private  invest- 
ment in  the  South. 

Hert  roughly  the  s<  ore  as  regard  the 
comparative  share  in  the  war  contracts: 
In  aircraft,  52  percei  t  of  the  total  for 
the  North,  1.6  percent  for  the  South; 
shipbuilding.  43  perc<  nt  for  the  North, 
9  percent  for  the  Sout  i;  combat  vehicles, 
77  percent  for  the  N)rth;  zero  for  the 
South ;  motorized  vehi  :les.  65  percent  for 
the  North,  1.2  perce  it  for  the  South; 
guns.  77  percent  for  t  le  North,  less  than 
1  percent  for  the  Sout  i;  ammxmition,  60 
percent  for  the  North  3  percent  for  the 
South;  iron  and  stee  products,  55  per- 
cent for  the  North,  i  percent  for  the 
South;  machinery  anl  electrical  equip- 
ment, 65  percent  for  he  North,  1.1  per- 
cent for  the  ^Soutt ;  communication 
equipment.  72  percent  for  the  North,  zero 
for  the  South;  chemicals.  51  percent  for 
the  North.  9  percent  for 
clothing  and  textiles. 
North,  22  percent  for 
laneous.  72  percent  fo^  the  North,  3  per- 
cent for  the  South. 


the  South; 
17  percent  for  the 
he  South ;  miscel- 


To  drive  home  what  all  this  means, 
consider  this:  The  per  capita  income  in 
1943  for  the  11  Northern  States  was 
$1,192,  or  $161  above  the  national  per 
capita  income.  The  per  capita  income 
in  1943  for  the  10  Southern  States  was 
$619,  60  percent  of  the  national  per 
capita  income,  52  percent  of  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  Northern  States. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  question  of 
decentralization  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  problem  of  reconversion. 

Let  us  take  Alabama.  In  Alabama,  we 
have  a  typical  case  where  55  percent  of 
the  total  of  $469,000,000  spent  on  war 
facilities  went  into  explosives  and  shell 
loading.  The  reconversion  of  explosives 
and  shell-loading  facilities  presents  a 
very  difficult  problem.  Only  37  percent 
of  the  total  of  Alabama's  war  facilities 
went  into  new  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal  products. 

Let  us  make  a  few  other  comparisons. 
Thirty-seven  percent  of  Alabama's  budg- 
et for  war  facilities  went  into  providing 
plants  and  facilities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  metal  products.  That  is  about 
$173,000,000.  Por  Massachusetts,  93  per- 
cent of  a  total  of  $377,000,000  went  into 
facilities  for  metal  products.  Por  New 
York,  84  percent  of  a  total  of  $1,159,- 
000,000  went  Into  facilities  for  metal 
products.  That  is  $973,000,000,  or  about 
six  times  the  whole  of  Alabama's  budget 
for  all  war  plants  and  facilities.  Of 
Michigan's  budget.  96  percent  of  the 
total  of  $1,206,000,000  went  into  metal- 
products  facilities. 

Let  us  take  Arkansas.  Only  12  per- 
cent of  Its  war  facilities  are  In  metal 
products.  The  bulk,  71  percent,  is  in 
chemical  products.  For  Kentucky,  the 
portion  of  war  facilities  in  chemical 
products  is  70  percent;  for  Tennessee,  71 
percent;  for  Mississippi,  76  percent:  for 
Virginia,  47  percent:  for  West  Virginia, 
68  percent. 

The  next  big  item  on  the  list  of  war 
facilities  for  the  Southern  States  is  also 
not  easily  reconvertible  to  peacetime 
production.  This  Item  Is  facilities  for 
shipbuilding  and  repairs.  Here  Is  the 
percentage  of  the  total  budget  for  each 
Southern  State  devoted  to  facilities  for 
shipbuilding  and  repairs:  Virginia,  47 
percent.  Yes,  43  percent  in  chemicals 
and  47  percent  in  shipbuilding  facilities; 
North  Carolina,  39  percent  of  total  facili- 
ties in  shipbuilding;  South  Carolina.  75 
percent:  Georgia,  25  percent;  Mississippi, 
21  percent. 

But  although  facilities  for  chemical 
products  and  shipbuilding  and  repairs 
make  up  overwhelmingly  the  largest  part 
of  the  new  facilities  and  plants  for  the 
10  Southern  States,  here  are  some  other 
facts  to  show  the  lopsidedness  of  the 
arrangement.  The  South  received  only 
9  percent  of  the  war  contracts  for  chem- 
ical products;  the  North  51  percent.  The 
South  received  only  9  percent  of  the  war 
contracts  for  shipbuilding;  the  North  43 
percent. 

There  Is  no  comparison  between  the 
reconvertible  plant  space  and  facilities 
the  11  Northern  States  received  for  their 
money  and  the  type  of  space  the  South 
received.  The  most  optimistic  estimate 
of  our  post-war  shipping  needs  Is  about 
one-twentieth  of  our  war  production. 
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You  cannot  turn  shipyards  into  textile 
mills.  The  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
our  post-war  needs  for  chemical  prod- 
ucts, such  as  explosives,  are  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

Por  every  dollar  In  war  contracts  the 
South  has  received  there  is  an  invest- 
ment in  plants  and  facilities  of  53  cents, 
of  which  11  cents  is  private  capital. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize  the 
manner  in  which  our  war  contracts  were 
allocated.  The  gentlemen  who  allocated 
the  money  for  the  urgently  needed  plant 
space  and  facilities  had  above  everything 
else  a  war  to  win.  But  the  exigencies  of 
an  urgent  war  situation  cannot  and  must 
not  be  made  the  base  for  organizing  our 
peacetime  economy.  In  the  11  North- 
em  States  the  amount  Invested  In  war 
plants  and  facilities  amounts  to  only  15 
percent  of  the  war  contracts.  By  this 
time  it  must  amount  to  a  good  deal  less 
than  15  percent.  Before  the  end  of  the 
w&i  it  will  be  still  less.  We  can  afford  to 
scrap  the  new  plants  in  those  States  and 
add  the  few  billions  to  the  costs  of  war. 
We  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  centraliza- 
tion of  our  industry  to  become  more  acute 
by  utilizing  these  war  plants  and  facili- 
ties for  peacetime  production. 

AH  of  the  figures  given  are  believed  to 
be  true  and  accurate.  The  same  reliable 
research  source  that  compiled  these  fig- 
ures advises  that  similar  figures  for  the 
West  indicate  the  same  comparisons 
with  the  North  and  the  North's  highly 
favored  position  Is  thereby  demonstrated. 

The  North  is  evidently  .accepting  Its 
pre-war  dominant  position  as  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Justifying,  in  splie  of  the 
war  prohibition  against  construction  and 
contracts  within  200  miles  of  salt  water, 
the  award  of  Its  disproportionate  share, 
and  contending  with  all  its  might  that 
reconversion  should  multiply  the  already 
existing  pre-war  centralization. 

This  is  neither  true  nor  in  the  national 
interest. 

The  preliminary  discussions  being  car- 
ried on  with  Russia,  for  instance,  offer 
us  some  very  clear  Indication  on  this 
question  of  our  being  paid  for  our  pro- 
ducers' goods.  Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  revealed  when  he  recently  re- 
turned from  Russia  that  the  Soviets 
would  repay  us  with  raw  materials.  The 
raw  materials  mentioned  were:  Oil,  tim- 
ber, pulp  wood,  copper,  manganese,  zinc, 
chrome,  and  so  forth— the  raw  mate- 
rials produced  in  the  South  and  the  West. 
Today,  we  produce  all  the  bauxite  in  this 
country.  Tomorrow  our  manufacturers 
may  be  selling  goods  to  other  European 
countries,  France,  for  Instance,  and  tak- 
ing bauxite  in  exchange.  Once  the  pat- 
tern is  set  for  this  type  of  trade,  agricul- 
tural products  in  exchange  for  our  pro- 
ducers' goods  must  follow.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  about  half  of  the 
world's  wants  in  manufactured  goods  and 
producers'  goods.  Are  we  going  to  arm 
our  competitors  with  our  best  machines 
and  take  in  exchange  mountains  of  raw 
materials? 

Our  northern  industrialists,  sensing 
their  new  capacity  to  produce  if  the  war 
plants  and  facilities  were  to  pass  into 
their  hands,  are  showing  signs,  as  can 


be  seen,  of  great  ambitions.  And  the  rest 
of  the  country? 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  timber- 
producing  States,  to  our  mineral-produc- 
ing States?  One  hears  talk  of  Brazilian 
Iron  ore  being  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Naturally,  our  manufacturers  of  loco- 
motives are  not  ioing  to  sell  Russia  loco- 
motives in  exchange  for  timber.  Our 
Government  will  have  to  be  put  into  the 
importing  busines.s.  Our  Goverrunent 
will  have  to  guarantee  Russian  imports, 
for  Instance,  in  order  to  work  up  the 
Soviet  credits  in  this  country  with  which 
to  pay  the  American  locomotive  manu- 
facturer for  his  exports  to  Russia.  A  very 
simple  and  very  convenient  arrangement. 

Should  foreign  trade  become  a  cut- 
and-dried  proposition  of  long-range  and 
large-scale  contracts,  arranged  with  the 
aid  of  governments  on  the  simple  basis  of 
barter  managed  with  government  funds 
and  government  credits,  where  will  the 
little  fellow  fit  into  the  picture? 

Clearly,  the  problem  of  reconversion 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  problem  of 
decentralization,  and  the  problem  of  de- 
centralization cannot  be  separated  from 
the  problem  of  foreign  trade,  nor  from 
the  problem  of  a  world  controlled  by  gov- 
eiiunents  and  cartels. 

The  fact  that  reconversions  In  the 
South  and  West  will  be  more  difBcult 
than  it  should  have  been  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  Both  on  the  far- 
flung  firing  fronts  and  also  here  on  our 
home  front,  we  have  become  a'  customed 
to  doing  the  impossible. 

To  those  who  will  think  those  problems 
through,  organize,  and  act  concertedly 
and  diligently,  our  national  prosperity 
may  be  assured — North,  East,  South,  and 
West. 

We  may  also  confidently  expect  to  gain 
our  place  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 


Rights  and  Benefits  of  Veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Their  Depeodeots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Augtist  31, 1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  my  tenure  of  ofBce  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Oklahoma,  I  have  con- 
sistently worked  for  and  supported  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  servicemen  and  their 
dependents. 

Many  mothers,  fathers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts  of  servicemen  have  written 
me  to  ascertain  the  benefits  available  un- 
der the  various  acts  passed  by  Congress; 
therefore,  I  desire  to  present  Information 
in  detail  which  I  trust  will  be  valuable 
to  all  concerned. 

Additional  copies  of  this  speech  will  be 
mailed  to  any  address  upon  request. 
Just  address  me,  Victor  Wickxhsham, 
Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Pour  things  are  mentioned  below  that 
should  be  given  your  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

REPORT   TO   SEUECrnrS-aOTtCB    BOARD 

Every  man  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  should  report  to  his  selective  serv- 
ice board  In  person  or  by  letter,  within 
5  days  of  his  discharge.  This  is  required 
by  law.  Ex-service-women  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  but  .houldTlo  so  if  they 
desire  aid  In  securing  reemployment. 
APPLY  ro«  ou>  JOB  wtmm  40  oats 

If  you  want  to  get  back  the  Job  jrou 
had  before  you  entered  the  armed  forces, 
you  must  apply  for  It  within  40  days 
after  the  date  of  your  discharge. 
PAT  covnumiBirr  imbukance  prsmiums  oniBCT 

Most  ex-service  men  and  women  will 
want  to  keep  their  national  service  life 
insurance  in  force.  To  do  this  It  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  premiums  direct  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  otherwise  the 
insurance  will  lapse. 

PUT  TOUR  RKCORDB  XM  ORDER 

Every  ex-member  of  the  armed  forces 
has  a  serial,  service,  or  file  number.  It 
is  most  Important  that  you  keep  a  record 
of  It  and  of  other  such  records — such  as 
originals  or  legal  copies  of  necessary 
papers — in  a  safe  place  where  they  can 
always  be  found. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Claims  and  re- 
quests for  benefits  will  usually  require 
certain  information,  such  as  a  man's 
Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  number. 
Navy  file  or  service  number,  details  of 
his  discharge  and,  in  some  cases,  proof 
of  the  relationship  of  dependents.  The 
most  important  records  are  the  follow^ 
ing:  Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  num- 
ber; Navy  service  or  file  number;  Coast 
Guard  service  number;  discharge  papers; 
disability  claim  C  number;  insurance 
policies;  social  security  card;  birth  cer- 
tificate, self;  birth  certificate,  wife;  birth 
certificate,  children:  marriage  certifi- 
cate; any  divorce  decrees;  last  will  and 
testament;  selective  service  registration 
card. 

Get  these  records  in  order  now — even 
though  you  may  not  need  them  im- 
mediately. Some  day  you  may  be  saved 
great  inconvenience  and  delay  by  having 
them  all  together  where  you  can  find 
them  easily. 

MtrsmnfO-ouT  pat 

As  a  veteran  discharged  under  honor- 
able conditions,  you  automatically  re- 
ceive mustering-out  pay  of  from  $100  to 
$300  to  help  tide  you  over  the  immediate 
period  after  your  discharge  and  to  aid 
you  In  your  necessary  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

Those  who  served  less  than  60  days  re- 
ceive $100:  60  days  or  more,  but  no  for- 
eign service,  $200;  60  days  or  more,  and 
foreign  service.  $300.  Certain  groups 
are  excluded,  such  as  those  receiving 
base  pay — not  counting  fogies— of  more 
than  $200  a  month  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge.  Any  eligible  veteran  dis- 
charged before  this  law  was  passed  nmy 
obtain  payment  by  applying  to  his  own 
branch  of  the  service. 

ntsuRANcs:  oovnifMSirr 

Your  national  service  life  Insuranoe 
will  be  one  of  your  most  valuable  aaseu 
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after  your  discharge.  If  you  let  It  lapse, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  buy  similar  pro- 
tection for  yourself  and  your  family  for 
the  aune  cost.  To  keep  it  in  force  you 
mutt  do  two  things: 

First.  Pay  the  prpmlums  direct.  Make 
your  clMCk  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Ti  t—irtr  of  the  United  States  and  mall 
it  to  the  Collections  Subdivision,  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  You  may  arrange  to  pay  your 
premluoM  monthly,  quarterly,  semian- 
nually or  aaaually. 

Second.  Your  Insurance  was  originally 
Issued  on  what  Is  called  the  5-year-level- 
premlum-term  plan.  Any  time  after  it 
has  been  In  force  a  year,  and  before  the 
5  years  are  up.  you  may  convert  it  Into 
ordinary  life.  20-payment  life  or  30-pay- 
ment  life.  Your  new  policy  will  have 
regular  cash  values  after  the  first  year 
from  which  you  can  borrow  if  necessary. 

If  you  wish  to  change  your  beneficiary, 
write  the  Director  of  Insurance.  Veter- 
ans'   Administration,    Washington    23, 

D.  C. 

nfsumANCx:  puvatz 

If.  when  you  went  Into  the  service,  you 
had  private  life  insurance,  you  may  have 
arranged  to  have  the  Government  pro- 
tect this  for  you  by  guaranteeing  the 
premiums.  If  so.  remember  that  pay- 
ments must  be  brought  up  to  date,  with 
Interest,  within  2  years  after  your  dis- 
charge. Your  insurance  company  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  answer 
any  questions. 

crmNo  Tout  old  job  back 

If  you  worked  for  a  private  employer 
or  for  the  Federal  Government  before 
the  war.  and  want  your  job  back,  the 
qualifications  are  brief  and  simple:  The 
position  you  left  must  have  been  other 
than  temporary,  you  must  have  complet- 
ed your  military  service  satisfactorily, 
you  must  still  be  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  you  must  ap- 
ply for  reemployment  within  40  days  of 
your  discharge.  If  you  cannot  call  upon 
your  employer  immediately,  write  and 
tell  him  when  you  can  return  to  work, 
and  keep  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty,  go  to  your 
Reemployment  Committeeman — a  man 
assigned  by  your  local  Selective  Service 
board  to  be  your  personal  adviser  on 
reemployment.  If  necessary,  he  can  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
districts  courts  and  the  Federal  district 
attorney.  This  service  is  free. 
crmNC  A  Ntw  job 

The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  1.500  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  extends  service  to  2,200  other 
communities.  All  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  help  you.  In  each  of  these  local 
offices,  there  is  a  special  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  to  assist  war 
veterans  in  finding  suitable  jobs.  They 
also  advise  and  assist  members  of  vet- 
erans' famlbes  seeking  work.  If  you 
want  a  job.  register  at  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  nearwt  you  as 
•OOQ  after  your  discharge  as  possible. 
crrrxNG  a  covixmmxmt  job 

If  you  were  a  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployee—other than  temporary — when 
you  entered  the  war,  you  should  apply  to 
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books,  .supplies,  and  equipment  are  pro- 
vided at  Government  expense.  During 
training,  if  the  pension  being  received  Is 
less  than  $80  per  month.  It  will  be  In- 
creased to  the  rate  of  $80  per  month,  if 
you  are  single;  $90.  If  married,  with  an 
added  allowance  of  $5  a  month  for  each 
child,  and  $10  for  each  dependent  parent. 
If  your  disability  Is  not  scivlce  con- 
nected, or  occurs  after  you  have  left  the 
service,  and  constitutes  a  vocational 
handicap,  you  may  apply  to  your  State 
board  of  vocational  education  for  guid- 
ance, special  training,  and  placement.  If 
In  financial  need,  other  services  available 
include  medical  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion, maintenance,  and  transportation 
during  training,  educational  supplies,  oc- 
cupational tools,  and  equipment.  This  Is 
a  Federal-State  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  operates  in  each 
State.  Apply  to  your  local  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  the  nearest  United 
States  Employment  Service  office  for  the 
address  of  the  nearest  vocational  re- 
habilitation officer. 

TRAINING   fob   WAH   WORK 

During  the  war  you  may  acquire  the 
skill  necessary  for  war-production  jobs 
under  the  vocational  training  for  war 
workers  program.  Information  concern- 
ing this  program  is  available  from  your 
local  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

IF  UNEMPLOTED 

To  cover  temporary  periods  of  unem- 
ployment following  discharge,  financial 
help  is  available  to  you.  either  through 
State  or  FedA-al  sources. 

6TATX    PROGRAMS 

State  unemployment  compensation 
programs  provide  weekly  payments  to 
unemployed  workers  based  on  their  pre- 
vious work  in  covered  jobs — that  is,  most 
jobs  in  private  firms  in  business  and  in- 
dustry; factories,  shops,  mines,  mills, 
stores,  offices,  banks,  etc.  Types  of  jobs 
not  covered  are  farm  work,  household 
service,  Government  and  self-employ- 
ment, and  work  for  many  small  firms. 
Almost  all  the  States  have  frozen  any 
unemployment  insurance  rights  you  may 
have  earned  before  going  into  service. 
You  may  be  able  to  draw  upon  them  in 
case  you  are  unemployed  after  your 
retxim. 

Full  information  on  Job  opportunities 
and  unemployment  compensation  can  be 
obtained  at  your  nearest  United  States 
Employment  Service  office. 

FEDERAL    PROVISIONS 

Weekly  allowances  of  unemployment 
compensation  are  available  through  a 
Federal  program  if  you  are  not  eligible 
imder  a  State  program.  If  you  qualify 
under  both,  money  received  under  a 
State  plan  is  subtracted  from  the  Federal 
allowance.  Under  the  Federal  plan,  you 
may  receive  4  weeks  of  allow^ance  for 
each  calendar  month  of  active  service 
after  September  16.  1940,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  present  war,  up  to  a  total  limit 
of  52  weeks. 

Kj^ou  are  completely  unemployed,  your 
allowance  is  $20  a  week.  If  you  are  par- 
tially unemployed,  you  receive  the  differ- 
ence between  your  wage  and  the  weekly 
allowance  plus  $3.    If  you  are  self -em- 
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ployed,  you  may  still  be  eligible  if  your 
net  earnings  in  the  previous  calendar 
month  were  less  than  $100.  Allowances 
remaining  unpaid  at  your  death  do  not 
become  part  of  your  estate. 

Eligibility  reqtiirements:  You  must 
have  served  after  September  16,  1040, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  present  war, 
and  have  been  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able after  90  days'  active  service,  or  be- 
cause of  Injury  or  disability  Incurred  in 
line  of  duty.  Unemployment  must  have 
started  within  2  years  of  discharge  or  the 
end  of  the  war.  When  you  file  a  claim, 
you  must  be  residing  in  the  United  States. 
be  completely  unemployed  or — if  par- 
tially employed — be  receiving  weekly 
wages  of  less  than  $23;  you  must  register 
and  continue  to  report  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office,  be  able  to  work  and  be 
available  for  suitable  work.  Illness  or 
disability  which  occurs  during  a  period 
of  unemployment  for  which  allowances 
have  already  started  will  not  disqualify 
you. 

Disqualifications:  You  will  be  disqual- 
ified from  receiving  such  allowances  if 
you  leave  suitable  work  voluntarily  and 
without  good  cause,  if  you  are  suspended 
or  discharged  for  misconduct,  if  you  fail 
without  good  cause  to  apply  for  suitable 
work  to  which  you  have  been  referred  by 
a  public  employment  office,  or  to  accept 
suitable  work  when  offered,  or  if  you  fail 
without  good  cause  to  attend  an  avail- 
able free  training  course.  A  job  Is  not 
considered  suitable  if  (a)  the  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  work  are  sub- 
stantially less  favorable  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  in  the  locality, 
or  (b)  the  position  offered  is  vacant  be- 
cause of  a  strike,  lock-out  or  labor  dis- 
putes. 

Such  disqualifications  begin  the  week 
In  which  the  cause  of  the  disqualifica- 
tion occurs  and  continue  for  not  more 
than  4  weeks  Immediately  following. 
Under  special  circumstances  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  extend 
the  period  of  your  disqualification. 

You  will  also  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving an  allowance  for  any  week  in 
which  your  unemployment  is  due  to  a 
stoppage  of  work  existing  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  which  you  are  par- 
ticipating or  directly  interested. 

Fuller  Information  concerning  these 
Federal  benefits  may  be  obtained  at  your 
nearest  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice Office. 

LOANS  FOR  HOMES,  FARMS,  BT78INXSS 

These  three  types  of  loans,  including 
farm  and  business  equipment,  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  who  served  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  present  war,  and  who  are  dis- 
charged or  released  imder  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable,  after  active 
service  of  90  days  or  more,  or  because 
of  service-incurred  injury  or  disability. 
Applications  must  be  made  within  2  years 
after  discharge  or  separation,  or  2  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  (whichever  Is 
later) ,  but  in  no  event  more  than  5  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any 
such  loan  or  loans,  provided  the  amoimt 


guaranteed  does  not  exceed  $2,000. 
Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
bear  Interest  of  not  more  than  4  per- 
cent per  year  and  must  be  paid  up  within 
20  years.  The  Administrator  will  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  guaranteed  amotmt 
for  the  first  year. 

Although  the  conditions  vary  some- 
what for  each  type  of  loan,  the  general 
requirements  are  that  the  loan  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  specified,  that  the 
terms  of  payment  bear  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  veteran's  anticipated  Income 
and  expense,  that  the  purchase  price  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  normal  value,  that 
the  property  be  useful  and  reasonably 
necessary,  and,  for  farms  or  business 
loans,  that  the  veteran  have  such  abil- 
ity and  experience  as  to  provide  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  he  will  be  successful. 

Detailed  Information  concerning  these 
loans  is  available  at  any  facility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Information  concerning  other  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  including  kinds  of 
farms,  cost  of  farms,  sound  farming 
methods  and  sources  of  credit  can  be  ob- 
tained from  your  county  agricultural 
agent.  A  booklet  on  this  subject  Is  also 
available  upon  request  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C.  Ask  for  "Shall  I  Be  a 
Farmer?"  AWI— 105. 

If  you  had  a  business  of  your  own  be- 
fore you  went  into  service  and  had  to 
close  it  up  or  turn  It  over  to  someone 
else  when  you  left,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  a  loan  to  reestablish  your  business 
or  a  similar  one,  through  the  small-busi- 
ness loan  program  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

You  must  show  prior  business  experi- 
ence and  have  some  capital  to  put  into 
the  business  yourself,  and  there  must  be 
sound  economic  need  for  the  business. 
Apply  through  a  bank  or  other  financial 
Institution;  if  the  bank  cannot  make  the 
loan,  file  your  application  directly  with 
the  R.  F.  C.  through  it.  loan  agencies. 

SDUCATION 

Educational  aid  for  veterans  is  avail- 
able from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provided:  First,  you  were  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dishonorable; 
second,  you  were  not  over  25  at  the  time 
you  entered  service,  or  can  demonstrate 
that  your  education  or  training  was  in- 
terrupted or  Interfered  with  by  your 
service;  or  if  you  desire  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course;  third,  you  served  90 
days  or  more — not  counting  the  time  in 
Army  specialized  training  program  or 
Navy  college  training  program,  which 
course  was  a  continuation  of  a  civilian 
course  and  which  was  pursued  to  com- 
pletion, or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  In 
a  sei'vice  academy — or  were  discharged 
or  released  from  service  because  of  an 
actual  service-incurred  injury  or  disabil- 
ity; and  fourth,  you  start  such  education 
not  later  than  2  years  after  discharge  or 
end  of  war,  whichever  date  is  later. 

Length  of  training:  One  year,  or  Its 
equivalent  in  part-time  study.  If  you 
complete  these  courses — except  refresher 
or  retraining  courses — satisfactorily,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  additional  education 
or  training  not  to  exceed  the  length  of 
time  you  spent  in  active  service  after 


September  16.  1040.  and  before  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  not  Including 
A.  8.  T.  P.  or  Navy  CoUete  program.  No 
course  of  education  or  training  shall  ex- 
ceed 4  years. 

Types  of  counes:  You  may  select  your 
own  course  at  any  edncattonal  or  train- 
ing institution  which  accepts  you  at 
qualified  to  undertake  them,  provided 
the  institution  Is  on  the  list  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Types  of  educational  Institutions: 
Public  or  private,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  other  schools  furnishing  educa- 
tion for  adults;  business  schools  and  col- 
leges; scientific  and  technical  institu- 
tions; colleges,  vocational  schools,  junior 
colleges,  teachers'  colleges,  normal 
schools,  professional  schools,  unlversi- 
ties,  and  other  educational  and  training 
Institutions,  including  industrial  estab- 
lishments providing  apprentice  or  other 
training  on  the  job. 

Expenses  paid:  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  pay  to  the  educational  or 
training  institution  the  customary  cost 
of  tuition,  and  such  laboratory,  hbrary. 
infirmary,  and  similar  payments  as  are 
customarily  charged,  and  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses— exclusive  of 
board,  lodging,  other  living  expenses,  and 
travel — as  are  required.  Such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  $500  for  an  ordinaiy 
school  year. 

Living  allowance:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  also  provide  a  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  $50  a  month  if  you 
have  no  dependents,  $75  if  you  have. 
This  may  be  reduced,  however,  if  you 
attend  on  a  part-time  basis  or  receive 
compensation  for  work  done  as  part  of 
your  training. 

You  may  also  want  to  apply  for  school 
or  college  credit  for  what  you  learned 
in  the  service — or  a  record  of  it  to  show 
your  prospective  employer.  For  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  and  application 
blank,  write  to: 

Army :  United  States  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute, Madison  3,  Wis. 

Navy:  Bureau  of  Naval  Persoimel. 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Marine  Corps:  Marine  Corps  Institute, 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Coast  Guard:  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

BOSPfTAI.  CAR! 

If  you  should  ever  need  hospital  care 
for  a  disability  Incurred  in  line  of  duty 
In  the  service.  It  will  be  provided  upon 
request  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
You  may  also  be  given  free  transporta- 
tion to  the  hospital. 

If  your  illness  is  not  due  tb  sendee,  you 
may  still  get  hospitalization  if  a  bed  is 
available  and  you  are  financially  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  yourself. 

MRDICAL  ATTBimOir 

If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental 
care  not  requiring  hospitalization.  It  will 
be  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration if  the  condition  was  caused  or 
'aggravated  In  line  of  duty  by  your  serv- 
ice. Medicine,  appliances,  brldgework, 
and  so  forth,  are  included. 
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DMAaiUrT   PENSIONS 

If  you  are  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  with  a  disabihty  due  to  service, 
you  may  be  entitled  to  disability  benefits 
Including  a  pension.  The  amount  pay- 
able runs  from  $11.50  a  month  for  10 
percent  disability  up  to  $115  a  month  lor 
100  percent  disability.  In  addition  there 
are  special  rates  and  allowances  for  spe- 
cific injuries  and  more  seriously  disabling 
conditions.  Apply  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

CAU   IN  NATIONAL  SOLOIZHa'    BOMKS 

A  veteran  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  is  without 
adequate  means  of  support,  may  apply 
fo>  admission  to  one  of  the  numerous 
rational  soldiers'  homes  for  disabled, 
located  throughout  the  country,  where 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces  may 
live  and  receive  care. 

LKSAL  PKOTSCnON 

In  general,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  protects  service  men 
and  women  up  to  6  months  after  their 
discharge  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
courts  to  suspend  enforcement  of  certain 
civil  liabilities  during  that  time,  such  as: 
Lawsuits  for  collection  of  debts,  con- 
tracts, repossession  of  property,  collec- 
tion of  certain  taxes,  sale  of  property  for 
taxes,  eviction  of  dependents  for  non- 
payment of  rent.  Insurance  premiums, 
and  rights  in  public  lands.  Legal  coun- 
sel, without  charge,  is  available  to  serv- 
ice personnel  through  State  chairmen 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  or  you 
may  consult  your  local  selective  service 
board.  Red  Cross,  or  Legal  Aid  Society. 

INCOMB  TAX 

In  seme  cases.  Federal  and  State  laws 
provide  for  deferment  or  adjustment  of 
tax  payments  by  veterans.  For  infor- 
mation on  Federal  income  tax  and  other 
Federal  taxes,  go  to  the  nearest  ofllce  of 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue.  Your 
own  State  tax  commission  at  the  State 
capital  will  answer  questions  about  State 
income  tax  and  other  State  taxes. 

ASSISTANCE   WfTH   SPECIAL   PIOBLEMS 

There  are  In  most  communities  agen- 
cies organized  to  meet  special  needs 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  medical  care,  legal  aid. 
or  other  personal  problems.  For  advice 
In  such  situations,  apply  to  your  coxinty 
welfare  office,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  or  the  veterans'  information 
service  center.  Information  and  advice 
may  also  be  obtained  at  military  instal- 
lations from  the  Army's  personal  affairs 
cflBcers.  the  Navy's  civil  readjustment  of- 
ficers, and  the  Marine  Corps'  rehabilita- 
tion oQcers. 

CI.AiaiS    POK    BACK    PAT 

Army  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  finance  officer  of  the  camp  In  the 
United  States  from  which  discharged  or 
transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Claims  Division.  General  Accounting 
Office.  Washington  25.  D.  C.  Be  sure  to 
print  full  name  and  serial  or  service 
number. 


BXTBW  OP  DISC  lABCa 


If  you  feel  that  your 
justified  a  more 
dismissal  than  you 
any  time  within  15 
receive  a  review  of  it, 
charged  or  dismissed  bj 
martial  sentence.    Subject 
the  Secretary  of  War  or 
reviewing  board  may 
a  discharge,  or  issue  a 
dence    warrants.    AppI] 
branch  of  the  service. 


military  service 
favora  ile  discharge  or 
recei  i^ed,  you  may  at 
years  request  and 
unless  you  were  dis- 
general  court- 
to  approval  by 
jt  the  Navy,  the 
change  or  modify 
lew  one.  if  evi- 
to   your   own 


■ZVirW    OP    RETIl  EMENT 


Any  officer  retired  or 
tive  service  without  pay 
cal  disability  has  the 
years — to  request  review 
board's  decision.     Appl  r 
branch  of  service. 


1  eleased  to  Inac- 

l  ecause  of  physi- 

ijight — within  15 

of  the  retiring 

to  your  own 


LAPEL  BUTTC  (fS 


All  those  who  served 
armed  forces  of  the 
after  September  8,  1939 
wear  the  lapel  button  t 
service.    If  you  did  not 
when  discharged,  it  will 
free,  upon  presentation 
certificate  or  other 
at  most  military  and 


I  onorably  In  the 

Uniied  States  on  or 

are  entitled  to 

Hat  signifies  such 

get  this  button 

>e  issued  to  you, 

( f  your  discharge 

cert  flcate  of  service 

naval  installations. 


WCAIINQ   TTNirORM   ATI  EB   DISCHABGB 


wear 


You  are  entitled  to 
from  the  place  where 
discharge  to  your  homi 
the  distinctive  mark  r 
branches  of  the  service 
servicemen  be  worn  as 
vided  that  you  go  there 
of  the  discharge  date 
wear  your  uniform  on 
sions.    In  such  cases 
form  in  the  highest 
you  held  during  the  war 


yo  J 
rar  k 


BURIAL 


ary 


A  sum  not  exceeding 
lowed  on  the  burial, 
portation  expenses  of 
charged  veteran  of  anj) 
discharged  for  disability 
of  duty,  or  a  veteran 
for  service-connected 
cation  should  be  made 
Administration. 

Men  and  women  dyinjg 
of  the  United  States  in 
and  veterans  whose 
honorable  are  eligible 
tional  cemetery.    Apply 
tendent  of  the  national 

Headstones  are 
without  charge,  upon 
Quartermaster   General 
Army,  War  Department 
D.  C.     In  most  cases 
for  draping  the  casket 
from  '^he  Veterans' 
any  county  seat  postmaiter 


las , 
fo- 


a  ) 


JOBS  POH  DEPEM  DENTS 


offl(  es 
Service 


Special  attention  and 
be  given  by  the  local 
States  Employment 
veterans'  employment 
members  of  veterans' 
suitable  employment. 

Wives  and  widows  of 
are  given  certain  prefetences 
tions  in  the  United  Stat<  s 


your  uniform 

;  ou  receive  your 

provided  that 

e<Ailred  by  certain 

o  designate  ex- 

c  rected  and  pro- 

vithin  3  months 

You  may  also 

cfsremonial  occa- 

wear  the  unl- 

or  grade  that 


(100  may  be  al- 

fuiieral.  and  trans- 

honorably  dis- 

war.  a  veteran 

incurred  in  line 

receiving  pension 

disability.    Appli- 

0  the  Veterans' 


In  the  service 

he  armed  forces 

discharge  was 

burial  in  a  na- 

to  the  superin- 

emetery. 

uppl  ed  for  veterans, 

afplication  to  the 

United  States 

Washington  25, 

American  fiag 

nay  be  obtained 

Ac  ministration  or 


assistance  will 

of  the  United 

and   local 

representatives  to 

amilies  seeking 


qlsabled  veterans 
for  posi- 
civll  service. 


PENSIONS  POB  DEPENDENTS 

When  a  member  or  former  member  of 
the  armed  forces  dies  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  his  widow,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  may  fil"  a  claim 
for  pension  with  the  Veterans' .  idminis- 
tration.  A  veteran's  own  pen.' ion  for 
disability  is  not  continued  after  his 
diiath. 

SOCUL-SECXnUTT  BENEPITS 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  had  had  civilian  employment 
in  private  business  or  industry,  survivors' 
insurance  benefits  may  be  payable  on  his 
social-security  account.  The  next  of  kin 
should  inquire  immediately  at  the  near- 
est Social  Security  Board  office. 

GOVERNMENT  INSUBANCB 

When  a  veteran  dies,  the  Director  of 
Insurance,  Veterans'  Administration, 
should  be  notified  immediately  so  that 
all  questions  of  insurance  can  be  settled 
promptly. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  person  who  car- 
ried Government  insurance,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  when  notified,  will 
forward  the  necessary  blanks  to  the 
beneficiary.  In  the  case  of  National 
Service  life  Insurance,  payments  will  bo 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
not  in  1  lump  sum  but  in  240  equal 
monthly  payments,  if  the  beneficiary  Is 
under  30  years  of  age,  or  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  for  life  if  bene- 
ficiary is  30  or  over. 

DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  RECEIVING  VOCATIONAI, 
TRAINING 

The  pension  of  a  disabled  veteran  who 
is  receiving  vocational  training  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  increased  on  account  of 
a  wife,  husband,  children,  or  dependent 
parents. 

DISABLED  DEPENDENTS 

Any  disabled  dependent  of  employable 
age  with  a  vocational  handicap  may  se- 
cure through  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  special  training  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a  job. 
Apply  to  your  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  inquire  at  the  nearest 
United  States  Employment  Service  office 
as  to  the  location  of  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agency. 

SIX   MONTHS'  DEATH  GBATUTTT 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
dies  while  in  service,  and  not  as  a  result 
of  own  misconduct,  the  widow  receives  a 
cash  payment  equal  to  6  months'  pay;  if 
no  widow,  payment  is  made  to  the  chil- 
dren; if  no  widow  or  children,  payment  is 
made  to  the  dependent  relative  named. 
If  no  beneficiary  has  been  named,  a  cla>m 
blank  is  mailed  only  upon  request  from 
a  qualified  relative.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  particular  service  of 
v/hich  the  service  man  or  woman  was  a 
member;  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard.  {Recipients  of  this  benefit 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  muster-out  pay. 

BACK  PAT 

The  balance  of  any  pay  account  re- 
maining due  a  person  who  dies  while  in 
service  will  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Proper  forms  for  filing  this  claim  can  be 
secured  from  the  service  Involved,  but 
actual  payment  Is  handled  by  the  Claims 
Division,    General    Accounting    Office, 
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Washington  25.  D.  C.  to  whom  any  fur. 
ther  inquiry  stxMild  be  made  after  claim 
is  filed. 

Unpaid  portions  of  muster-out  jwiy 
may  be  claimed  by  a  surviving  spouse;  if 
none,  by  surviving  children;  if  no  surviv- 
ing children,  by  a  surviving  parent  or 
parents. 

AXXOTMSNTS  AMD  ALU>W*HCBS 

All  allotments  and  family  allowances 
are  discontinued  upon  report  of  death  of 
men  or  women  in  the  armed  services. 

PUSONSB8  or  WAB  AMD  KISSIltO  Dt  ACTIOK 

As  long  as  a  service  man  or  woman  Is  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  is  Interned  In  a  neutral 
country  or  is  listed  as  "missing"  or  "miss- 
ing in  action."  dependents  will  continue 
to  receive  family  allowances  as  previous- 
ly, and  any  allotments  that  are  for  their 
support  and  have  been  so  designated. 

SPECIAL    PROBLEMS 

Write  VicToa  Wickmsham,  Member  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BURIAL 

Where  an  enlisted  man  or  officer  Is  eli- 
gible for  burial  In  a  national  cemetery, 
arrangements  may  be  made  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  the  burial  with 
him  of  his  wife  or  widow,  and  in  some  of 
these  cemeteries,  for  the  burial  of  minor 
children  and  unmarried  adult  daughters. 
som  BB.prnL  strwistionb 
In  correspondence  with  any  branch  of 
the  service  or  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  other  organizations,  the  vet- 
eran's full  name,  birth  date,  rank  or  rat- 
ing, and  serial,  service,  or  file  number 
should  be  given.  Also,  any  other  infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful,  such  as  the 
nuQiber  of  his  insurance  policy  if  the 
correspondence  concerns  insurance,  and 
60  on.  This  will  result  in  faster  action 
for  all  concerned. 

Social  security:  If  you  had  a  social 
security  card  before  entering  the  service, 
locate  it  now  so  you  will  have  it  ready  to 
show  your  employer  upon  return  to  work. 
You  will  need  it  if  your  job  is  in  private 
business  or  industry.  If  you  had  a  card 
but  cannot  find  it  now.  apply  for  a  du- 
plicate so  that  the  new  card  will  have  the 
same  social-security  numt)er  as  the  card 
originally  issued  to  you.  Apply  to  the 
nearest  Social  Security  Board  office  or 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  Candler 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  If  you  can 
supply  the  number  which  was  on  your 
original  card,  a  duplicate  can  be  issued 
to  you  more  quickly. 

Records:  Gather  together  all  the  im- 
portant records  that  you  may  need 
and  have  them  in  a  safe  place  where  you 
can  get  them  quickly  when  needed. 

Your  discharge  certificate  is  a  valu- 
able docimient.  so  you  will  be  wise  to 
have  it  recorded.  To  do  this  srou  should 
take  it  to  the  county  clerk,  county  re- 
corder, or  other  appropriate  official  at 
your  local  county  courthouse.  In  most 
States,  It  will  be  recorded  without  charge. 
The  original  will  be  returned  to  you  and 
then,  If  you  ever  need  a  copy,  you  can  get 
a  certified  one  from  this  source.  In  the 
meantime,  keep  the  original  in  a  safe 
place.  If  you  lose  it,  write  to  your  own 
branch  of  the  service.  A  small  photo- 
stat copy  can  be  carried  in  your  ballot. 
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War  raUon  books  can  be  obtained 
when  you  get  back  by  applying  at  the 
war  price  and  rationing  board  for  the 
place  m  which  you  live.  Apply  In  per- 
son, with  evidence  of  your  discharge. 
PenoriMl  rteortf 

N«m« _.. 

Service  No (rank,  frildi'oir  »te)I~~" 

(Army   or   Marine   Corps   serial   number. 
*f*Tf  service  or  file  number.  Ooast  Guard 
service  number.) 
Entry  Into  service: 

Place .. ._ ....>__ 

Date imiimi rit 

Branch _.. -— — .._..1I....II""" 

Separation  from  servloe: 

PUce 

Date  of  discharge -""JIV-V™"^" 

Number .IIIIIIIIII.^ 

Selective  service  Information:        *"      """" 

Local  board . ^^_ 

Local  board  address — — — I_IIIIIIII 

Induction  order  number .—.mir 

Date  of  report  after  separation III_.I 

National  service  life  Insurance:  '" 

Number  of  policy ,. 

Date  of  policy--, Amountr-_.Iiri 

Premiums  due .-IIIII 

Amount  of  premium _.__ ._„. "" 

Convert  policy  before ...._«'.. (Dati) 

Social  Security  No. , ..... 

Addresses:  """ 

Veterans'   Administration.. .... 

Red  Cross 11.131 

U.  S.  Employment  Service  01Bce._IIIIIII 

State  Department  of  Education ..... 

Legal  aid  society ........ 

Local  bar  association — — ._..^....«.. 

My  own  lawyer — I..!... 

My  own  doctor ..... .........1311 

In  an  emergency: 

Notify 

Where  my  records  can  be  foundI..I_..I 

WHBRB  TO  CBT  PUBTBZB   INPORMATTOH 

Selective  service:  Your  local  Selective 
Service  Board. 

Government  insurance:  Director  of 
Insurance,  Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Reemployment:  Your  former  employer 
or  reemployment  committeeman  of  your 
local  Selective  Service  Board. 

Employment:  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service;  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Education:  Veterans'  Administration. 

Vocational  training:  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; also  (if  disability  not  due 
to  service)  your  State  department  of 
education. 

Loans  for  homes,  farms,  business: 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Veterans'  benefits:  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration—disability pensions,  hospital 
care,  medical  attention.  Government  in- 
surance, national  soldiers'  homes,  burial 
allowance. 

Legal  aid :  Your  State  bar  association. 
Red  Cross,  legal-aid  society. 

Financial  aid— Personal  problems: 
Red  Cross  or  county  welfare  office. 

Federal  Income  tax:  Nearest  internal- 
revenue  office. 

State  incoqie  tax:  State  tax  commis- 
sion at  State  capital. 

Social -security  benefits:  Nearest  So- 
cial Security  Board  field  office. 

Unemployment  benefits:  Nearest 
United  States  Employment  Service 
office. 

Mustering-out  pay:  Apply  to  appro- 
priate service — Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard. 


To 


find  the  local  address  of  any  of 
the  above  organisations,  consult  your 
local  telephone  directory,  local  post  of- 
fice, or  ask  the  Red  Cross  or  a  selective- 
service  board. 

There  may  be  a  veterans'  information 
service  center  in  your  community.  In- 
formation may  also  be  obtained  at  mili- 
tary installations  from  the  Army's  per- 
sonnel officers,  the  Navy's  civil  readjust- 
ment officers,  and  the  Marine  Corps' 
rehabilitation  officers. 

Write  ViCTOt  Wickusham.  Member  of 
Congress.  Seventh  Oklahoma  District. 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  any  further  Infor- 
mation or  for  additional  copies  of  these 
remarks. 


A  Letter  to  tbc  People  of  My  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOC7SK  OP  REPRESXNTATIVBS 
Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  Include  herewith  the  text  of  a 
letter  which  I  am  sending  to  a  number 
of  people  in  my  district  outUning  my 
views  on  many  of  the  Important  Imms 
which  now  confront  the  Congress: 
CoNcaias  op  the  UNrrin  Statis, 

House  or  Repkkssntattves, 
Washington.  D.  C,  Fall  1944. 

Dbab  FkBHo:  Tbts  is  my  ttrmfntin  lettar  In 
several  months.  I  bad  hoped  to  be  at  home 
this  summer  and  fall  much  more  than  has 
been  possible.  But  while  Oongrsss  has  be«n 
In  session,  confronted  wiUi  the  greatest  prob- 
lems our  country  has  ever  faced,  my  duty  has 
been  in  Washington  rather  thaa  at  bocns, 
despite  my  personal  deairas. 

The  armed  forces  of  peaceful  ABMrtoa  are 
outmaneuvering  and  outfighting  the  moat 
dangerous  and  powerful  enemies  our  Nation 
has  ever  faced.  At  home  war  production  has 
baan  almost  miraculous.  Hitler's  "Forttwa 
Europe"  is  crumbling.  The  PhUlpplnes  may 
before  long  be  free  again  and  our  prisoners 
there  released.  We  dare  hope  and  pray  the 
day  our  gallant  man  can  come  home  la  not 
far  distant. 

WE  MirsT  keep  patth  wtth  oca  riuHiutu  men 
Thasa  facts  place  upon  us  at  bom*,  whoa* 
sacriflce,  howerer  faithful  our  service.  Is  In- 
significant compared  to  theirs,  two  great 
duties.  First  we  are  bound  to  do  all  things 
neceasary  that  the  sacrUlee  of  this  war  may 
raault  in  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  Such  a 
peace  is  possible.  Had  Amaioa  Ustenad  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  25  years  ago,  her  men  and 
women  might  not  now  be  dying  on  the  battle- 
fields of  the  world.  Our  country  must  be 
ready  this  time  to  lead  for  pa(u:e.  to  Join  a 
world  organization  dadlcatad  to  prevent,  by 
force  if  need  be,  any  future  aggraoaion,  and 
th\u  to  stop  World  War  No.  8  before  it  starts. 
But  force  without  Jiutice  cannot  keep  the 
peace.  The  hope  of  China  for  strength  and  a 
better  Ufa  free  of  foreign  Interference;  the 
hope  of  other  peoples  of  Asia  for  a  freedom 
they  have  never  known;  the  hope  of  TWfttl^r 
Curopaan  nations  for  a  paaoaful  federation 
among  themselves — to  all  tboae  AsMrlca's 
leadership  must  be  given.  The  biilldlng  of 
world  peace  depends  directly  on  how  hard 
Americans  work  for  a  mora  truly  Christian 
world. 


% 
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worn  WHOM  THE  WAS  HXm  KNDS 

Oitr  second  duty  Is  to  see  ttast  everything 
needful  is  done  to  make  certain  thst  the  JotM, 
security,  and  opportunities  so  freely  prom- 
ised the  returning  veteran  will  actually  await 
him.  For  the  disabled  veteran  the  war  never 
ends.  Our  loyalty  to  and  concern  for  him 
must  be  jtist  as  Isstlng.  Congress  has  pro- 
Tided  for  additional  hospitals  which  should 
be  built  at  once.  Congress  has  provided  dis- 
ability compensation,  too.  But  the  veteran 
must  prove  his  entitlement  to  It.  In  the 
past  this  has  sometimes  been  hard  to  do. 
The  Voorhls  Act  (Public  361)  provides  that 
If  the  service  record  of  the  outfit  In  which  a 
veteran  has  served  shows  that  he 
through  war  experiences  which  could 
reasonably  have  caused  the  disability,  it  shall 
then  be  rated  as  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity. This  law  of  my  authorship  Is  dedicated 
to  seeing  that  men  actually  get  that  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  At  present  the  maximum 
that  a  totally  and  permanently  disabled  vet- 
eran can  receive  Is  tlOO  per  month  even  If 
he  has  a  wife  and  several  children.  We  have 
provided  dependents  allowances  for  men  in 
active  service  and  we  should  provide  them 
for  the  disabled  veteran  who  has  given  every- 
thing except  his  life  to  his  country. 

As  to  veterans  generally,  the  O.  I.  bin  Is 
an  excellent  start.  Its  educational  provi- 
sions particularly  will  mean  miKh  to  many  a 
veteran.  But  the  O.  I.  bill  Is  not  enough. 
Needless  poverty,  depression,  and  unemploy- 
ment must  be  abolished  In  our  country. 

TAX  UFOUf  AMO  KMnOTMZMT 

First  come  Jobs  In  Indxistry,  business,  and 
agriculture.  There  must  be  a  revision  of  the 
tax  system  to  simplify  It  and  Include  posi- 
tive Incentives  to  buslnees.  employment,  and 
production.  And  by  every  other  available 
means.  Including  those  discussed  in  this  let- 
ter, we  must  strive  to  open  up  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  Jobs  In  private  employ- 
ment. 

WOT  ICONOPOLT  »OT  OPPOaiUWIll    FO«  ALL 


The  position  of  small  b\islness  must  be 
strengthened.  Strangling  monopoly  power 
must  be  broken  down.  One  of  my  bills  (H.  R. 
3786)  would  require  every  cartel  agreement 
for  stifling  competition,  limiting  production 
or  holding  up  prices,  to  be  made  public  and 
registered  with  the  Justice  Department.  New 
products  and  new  processes  developed  dur- 
ing the  war  must  be  open  for  development  by 
acy  competent  producer.  Credit  opportunl- 
small  business  have  to  be  Improved 
by  the  application  of  F  H.  A.  princi- 
ples of  guaranteeing  low-Interest  loans.  The 
F.  H.  A.  Itself  should  be  expanded  and  every 
effort  made  to  encourage  a  broad  program  of 
home  construction  and  ownership  through- 
out our  country. 

arrxNO  rown  kqual  to  pkoduction  is  kxt  to 

FULL  XaCPLOTMXNT 

We  must  learn  a  lesson  from  the  war.  We 
have  bad  employment  for  every  worker  be- 
cause the  war  created  a  demand  for  all  that 
e(Xald  be  produced.  And  we  have  produced 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  most  econo- 
mists believed  possible.  We  can  do  the 
■ame  In  peacetime  If  we  observe  one  simple 
nile:  If  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  Increase  the  demand. 
Never  to  reduce  the  supply.  Jobs  for  vet- 
erans. Jobs  for  everyone  else  there  can  t>e  as 
long  as.  and  no  longer  than,  we  resolutely 
keep  the  buying  power  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  equal  to  their  own  powea  to  produce. 
That  Is  pretty  near  the  whole  story.  Day  by 
day  I  have  preached  this  gospel  in  the  House. 
X  have  written  two  books  to  develop  its  cen- 
tral Importance.  Out  of  Debt.  Out  of  DiMiger, 
and  Beyond  Vtetory. 

WOT    MOKS    DOT.    BUT    MO«S    HOISS    SKNSS 

Such  a  program.  rlghUy  applied,  can  bring 
alwut  gradual  reduction  of  the  naUonal  debt. 
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At  present  when  we 
Ing    power — In 
banks    create    It    in 
promises  to 
books.    With  these 
they  "buy"  the 
Interest -bearing  bond^ 
lar  we  get  Into 
to  the  banks  increase! 

This  Is  dead  wrong 
Congress  shall  "coin 
value  thereof."     It  Is, 
Congress,  whenever 
creases  and  the  credl|t 
Is    thereby    enlarged, 
power — money  In 
corresponding  amoun 
And  this  vitally 
Bhoiild.  In  all  right 
debt  and  Interest  fret 
gresa  Itself  and  shoul  i 
of  the  people's  own 
central  bank  as 
books   of   private 
When  such  money  Is 
stead  of  an  equal 
people,   buying   powei 
needed,  the  price  leve 
plojrment  prevented 
eternally   right 
years,    our    national 
$80,000,000,000  less 

The   business    of 
making  loans  should 
private  banks.    But 
money,  of  preventing 
flation  U  the  duty  of 
should  purchase  the 
central    Federal 
them  Its  agent  for 


more  money — ^buy- 
we    let    private 
:he   form   of    bankers' 
deposits — on  their 
bookkeeping  entries 
the  people's — 
For  every  new  dol- 
our national  debt 
a  dollar. 

The  Constitution  says 
i^oney  and  regulate  the 
therefore,  the  duty  of 
power  to  produce  In- 
of  the  whole  Nation 
to    see    that    buying 
xpands  by  a 
no  less  and  no  more, 
new  buying  power 
4nd  Jiistlce,  be  created 
by  an  agency  of  Con- 
appear  on  the  books 
rreasury  or  their  own 
credit,  not  on  the 
as   national    debt, 
put  In  circulation,  In- 
a4aount  taxed  from  the 
win   be    Increased   as 
stabilized,  and  unem- 
Had  we  followed  these 
in   the    last   few 
debt    would    be    some 
thhn  It  is. 
accepting   deposits   and 
remain  the  business  of 
business  of  creating 
forever  inflation  or  de- 
government.    Congress 
capital  stock  of  the  12 
banks    and   make 
purposes. 
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But  an  adequate 
poww  is  not  enough 
tlve  circulation.    The 
fectlve  way  in  which 
national  insurance 
old-age  pensions  bas 
In  the  past  we  have 
to  those  who  have 
we  must  be  for  It  to 
trlbutlon   of   buying 
vastly  Increased  powe 

Since  I  first  came 
working  for  expansloi 
system  to  Include 
Bens    who    are    now 
Congress  should  have 
should  do  It  now 
I  voted  against  the 
tee  because  I  know 
employment  insurancft, 
ure  of  justice   to 
who  have  produced 
war,  but  also  to 
slon  unemployment 
from  "snowballing" 
ment.     And  our  Stat 
Federal  Government 
take  some  of  the 
needed  public  works 
ployment  threatens 
final  guaranty  of 
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The  Income  of  An^rican 
clixllng  farmers  and 
brought  up  to  a  leve 
Income  of  other  secti  jns 
In  the  past  farm  pe  }ple 
more  than  half  as  mu(  h 
Income  as  their  nun  ber 
Cooperatives  must  Ix 
tacked  as  has  lieen 
entrenched  forces  through 
tlonal    Tax   Equality 
rates  miut  be  kept 
be  prevented  from  collapsing 
the    last    war.    The 
farmers   receive   and 
must  be  redtioed.    I 


lotal  supply  of  bU3rlng 
mless  it  Is  kept  in  ac- 
falrest,  and  most  ef- 
his  can  be  done  is  by  a 
Including  general 
upon  retirement  age. 
1  leen  for  this  In  Jiistice 
retirement.    Today 
ecure  an  adequate  dls- 
power   to   match   our 
of  production. 
Congress  I  have  been 
of  the  social-security 
many  groups  of  cltl- 
denied    Its    protection, 
done  this  long  ago.    It 
the  reconversion  bill 
and  Means  Commit- 
need  broadened  un- 
not  only  as  a  meas- 
mllllons   of   workers 
magnificently  for  the 
temporary  reconver- 
one  group  of  workers 
general   unemploy- 
clties,  counties,  and 
itiust  be  ready  to  under- 
delayed  and  vitally 
once  whenever  unem- 
appear.    This  is  our 
all. 
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part  In  helping  to  reduce  these  margins  dur- 
ing this  war  period.  It  was  my  resolution  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  Committee  that  was  I 
believe  a  deciding  factor  In  getting  the 
amended  order  on  citrxis  fruit  which  re- 
duced prices  to  consumers  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  a  more  fair  and  just  price  to  pro- 
ducers. The  same  job  needs  doing  on  many 
other  products,  such  as  eggs.  The  improved 
Market  Nev«rs  Service  on  poultry  products 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  had  a  part  In 
establishing  will  also  help  along  this  same 
line.  If  In  the  futxire  production  of  our 
farmers  exceeds  the  effective  demand  for  our 
farm  products,  we  must  be  ready  with  a 
school-lunch  program  (sponsored  and  di- 
rected In  every  respect  by  people  in  the  local 
communities)  through  which  we  can  prevent 
there  being  a  single  undernourished  Ameri- 
can school  child  as  long  as  there  Is  food 
seeking  a  market. 

Please  accept  this  letter  as  a  report  of  my 
stewardship  as  your  Congressman. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jebrt  Voorhis. 

World  wars,  unemplo3rment,  neglect  of  vet- 
erans must  not  happen  again. 


Labor's  Role  in  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  members  of  the  organized  labor 
movement  in  America  certainly  have  aa 
equal  right  with  every  other  element  in 
oui  population  to  engage  in  political  ac- 
tivities.  In  recent  weeks  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  come  very  much  to  the  forefront 
of  the  public  mind  in  our  country  and  it 
never  was  as  important  as  it  is  today  for 
straight  thinking  to  be  done  concern- 
ing it. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  certain  types 
of  political  activity  on  the  part  of  labor 
groups  has  been  nothing  more  than 
selfish  opposition  from  people  fearful  of 
increasing  political  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  workers  of  this  country.  But  this 
Is  no  simple  issue,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  future  of  the  American 
labor  movement  itself  there  are  profound 
questions  that  need  the  most  mature 
consideration.  To  this  end  I  wish  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  herewith  a  most 
thoughtful  and  penetrating  article  writ- 
ton  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Watt,  international 
representative  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  Sunday.  September 
3.  1944: 

Labor's  Role  in  Polhics — There  Are  Hazards 
IN  Partisan  AcnvrriES  Outweighing  Tem- 
PORART  Gains 

(By  Robert  J.  Watt.  International  representa- 
tive, American  Federation  of  Labor) 

The  major  problems  confronting  American 
workers  are  problems  which  affect  oxir  Na- 
tion. The  problems  of  the  workers  are  par- 
allel to,  or  even  Identical  with,  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  Nation.  Labor  Is  like  a 
pumping  station  which  supplies  the  force  to 
circulate  goods  and  services  throughout  the 
community.  Capital  supplies  the  equipment 
and  management  directs  the  operations,  but 
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labor  provides  the  skill  and  power  to  main- 
tain the  circulation.  All  of  us  have  to  work 
together  because  none  of  us  can  get  along 
under  our  economic  system  without  the 
others. 

I  believe  the  average  American  wage  earner 
wants  to  keep  the  basic  institutions  of  our 
country  I  believe  he  wants  to  maintain  our 
basic  economic  system.  But  he  warats  to  im- 
prove that  system  as  rapidly  as  possible  so 
that  it  will  better  fulfill  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  created.  I  believe  we  voice  the 
real  desires  of  the  working  people  of  our 
Nation  when  we  seek  to  improve,  not  to  over- 
throw, our  Nation's  economic  system  and 
political  institutions. 

Too  many  people  act  as  If  American  labor 
is  a  dumb  ox.  They  seem  to  think  workers 
will  pull  when  they  are  told  to  pull,  stop 
when  they  are  told  to  stop,  and  eat  when 
they  are  given  something  to  chew.  Such 
people  are  dangerously  stupid.  But  they  are 
no  more  dangerous  than  the  people  who 
would  make  labor  unions  a  pollUcal  front 
and  the  agents  of  their  own  destruction. 

AGITATORS  ARE  SCXSRIS 

Those  who  seek  to  make  labor  unions  into 
the  organizers  of  the  class  struggle  are  as 
dangerous  as  the  native-born  Fascists.  They 
provide  our  old  enemies  with  material  to  dis- 
credit the  American  labor  movement.  Every 
political  scheme  planned  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  speak  for  labor  is  a  black  mark 
against  ua  in  the  eyes  of  decent  people.  Our 
old  enemies  welcome  every  blunder  and 
bluster  by  the  agitators  who  wear  a  labor 
union  mask.  I  believe  such  agitators  are 
opposed,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people. 

The  organization  of  labor  unions  as  a  po- 
litical front  is  a  crude  attempt  to  bundle  up 
the  labor  vote  for  delivery  to  the  candidate 
who  provides  the  best  quid  pro  quo.  The 
attempt  to  organize  the  members  into  a  po- 
litical organization  to  support  the  candidates 
or  party  designated  by  the  self-appointed 
leaders  provides  a  new,  but  not  entirely  novel 
effort  to  make  labor  unions  into  political 
units.  It  is  the  most  ambitious,  but  not  the 
first  attempt  to  captiue  the  organized  labor 
movement  and  to  subordinate  its  economic 
functions  to  political  efforts.  It  is  the  most 
ambitious  attempt  ever  made  to  get  the  votes 
of  organized  workers  and  their  famUies  on  a 
wholesale  basis. 

Although  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  present 
effort  have  had  considerable  previous  experi- 
ence in  this  field,  they  seem  to  disregard  the 
fact  that  a  labor  union  is  an  association  of 
workers  belonging  to  the  same  craft  or  indus- 
try, who  have  Joined  together  to  Improve  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  They 
seek  to  make  labor  unions  partisan,  political 
units.  They  apparently  believe  that  workers 
as  a  class  can  and  should  obtain  advantages 
from  the  legislative,  executive,  and  possibly 
Judicial  branches  of  Government.  They  ap- 
parently believe  that  workers  as  a  class  have 
distinctive  views  which  should  dominate  the 
Government's  foreign  and  domestic  policy. 

However,  if  a  labor  union  seeks  to  translate 
Its  economic  alms  onto  the  statute  books  and 
to  secure  favorable  interpretation  by  the  ad- 
mlnis'u-atlve  branch,  and  is  successful,  it 
brings  the  Government  into  participation  in 
labor-management  relations  on  a  partisan 
basis.  It  mingles  economic  and  civic  affairs 
to  a  manner  which  invites  a  totalitarian 
character  of  government.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  has  characteristically  op- 
posed such  a  trend.  It  believes  that  political 
democracy  can  survive  only  if  Government 
intervention  in  economic  affairs  is  held  to  a 
minimum  by  the  development  of  a  maximum 
degree  of  Independent  self-government  by 
democratically  chosen  representatives  of 
labor  and  industry  on  geographic  and  indus- 
trial lines. 

This  would  be  the  position  of  the  Federa- 
tion even  U  it  were  sxire  to  win  every  election. 
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The  realistic  prospect  of  at  least  occasional 
defeat  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  that  posl. 
tlon  because  a  turning  of  the  Ubles  would 
presumably  destroy  any  illusory  security 
based  on  legislative,  executive,  or  Judicial 
favoritism. 

ONE  DSrCAT  MIGHT  ZMD  AID 

If  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  wage-and- 
hcuf  Uw,  social  security.  Walsh-Healey. 
Davis-Bacon.  Norris-LaOuardla.  and  similar 
laws  were  all  to  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  the  continuation  of  a  specific  party  in 
power,  the  economic  consequences  of  a  single 
deieat  would  Jeopardise  the  existence  of  the 
labor  movement  and  the  well-being  of  a'l 
wage  earners.  But  those  are  only  the  laws 
which  represent  essentially  and  admittedly 
proper  minimum  participation  of  Govern- 
ment. The  extremists  might  demand  laws 
which  would  wed  the  la^r  movement  to  the 
Government  to  a  degree  which  would  destroy 
the  Independence  of  trade-unions  and.  In  the 
event  of  sudden  reversal,  cast  it  out  destitute 
and  helpless.  The  history  of  the  popular- 
front  government  In  France  demonfctrated 
hew  labor  unions  can  mushroom,  only  to 
collapse  with  the  rapid  shifting  of  political 
winds. 

But  the  clear  insistence  of  the  current  crop 
of  labor  politicians  that  union-labor  leaders 
should  dominate  political  affairs  is  even  more 
dangerous  when  applied  to  foreign  affairs.  A 
poll  of  the  Political  Action  Committee  would 
indicate  that  many  of  its  members  were  ex- 
treme isolationists  until  sometime  about  the 
end  of  June  1941,  when  they  became  sudden 
and  loud  Interventionists.  Others  among 
them  were  champions  of  the  administration 
policy  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  pos- 
sibly still  support  the  doUcate  diplomacy 
which  has  thus  far  brought  such  successful 
developments  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 

That  brings  me  to  the  nub  of  the  quest'on 
^hich  Is  being  asked  everyw-here  as  the  19*4 
political  race  enters  the  home  stretch.  Who 
is  to  determine  the  real  wishes  of  American 
workers  on  such  varied  problems,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  tested? 

OmCIALS'  PURPOSE  LIMITED 

I  agree  that  every  wage  earner  should  take 
active  interest  in  foreign  affairs  as  well  as 
domestic,  but  I  would  not  expect  unanimity. 
Certainly  organized  workers  who  elect  local 
union  officials  to  represent  them  in  collective 
bargaining  are  choosing  craftsmen  for  the  Job 
at  hand.  They  are  not  selecting  them  for 
their  views  on  whether  the  State  shou'd 
operate  liquor  stores  or  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  Join  In  a  four-power  pact 
or  insist  on  a  federation  of  nations.  Any 
labor  representative  who  purports  to  read  the 
minds  of  his  members  and  to  possess  a  man- 
date for  them  on  such  affairs  Is  a  victim  of 
self-hypnosis.. 

I  question  the  right  of  labw  unions  to 
operate  as  political  organizations  unless  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  and 
limitations  of  a  political  drganizaton.  As  a 
trade  union,  workers  have  no  more  right  to 
dominate,  or  to  obey  a  political  party  than 
would  a  fraternal  organization,  a  rifle  club, 
or  a  religious  association.  Even  in  the  most 
militant  P.  A.  C.  unions  there  are  indications 
that  there  are  probably  a  few  Republicans. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  diverting  the  dues  of 
such  a  man  or  woman,  even  in  part,  to  the 
defeat  of  his  political  idols,  however  xuwise 
his  choice  may  appear  to  a  self-styled  labor 
statesman. 

Labor-union  members,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fringe,  dont  want  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment, and  they  don't  want  the  Government 
to  run  their  unions.  They  know  that  unions 
In  politics  invite  politicians  in  unions.  I 
doubt  whether  they  can  be  cajoled  Into  cast- 
ing their  votes  In  the  ballot  box  for  John 
Jones  as  against  John  Smith  Just  because  the 
officers  they  elected  to  bargain  for  better 
wages  think  that  Jmes  Is  more  likely  to  vote 
for  a  big  Navy  or  for  a  free  Indian.    Anyone 


who  tries  to  make  a  labor  union  Into  an  ad- 
junct to  a  polttteal  party  may  destroy  the 
labor  union  if  he  soeoeeds  or  Jeopardiae  both 
if  be  falls. 


SHOULD  OUAIO 

I  believe  labor  unions  have  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  inform  their  members  whenever 
their  economic  interests  are  at  stake  and  to 
act  as  their  legislative  reprevenUtivee  on 
those  economic  interesu.  I  believe  tabor 
unions  should  parUcipate  in  political  cam- 
paigns to  the  extent  neceeeary  to  protect  the 
fundamental  economic  poaitlqii  of  working 
people.  I  believe  we  should  appose  tikoae  who 
have  proved  by  their  actions  their  enmity 
toward  labor  and  help  those  who  have  proved 
their  friendship.  Thst  should  be  done  by 
exposing  the  record  and  helping  wage  earn- 
ers to  know  what  the  record  meant  to  them. 
Success  will  not  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
deliver  the  labor  vote.  It  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  do  the  hard  work  necessary 
to  bring  plain  facu  home  to  workers  and 
their  friends.  We  must  refuw  to  support 
one  man  with  a  good  labor  record  because  of 
his  political  affiliations  as  against  another 
with  a  similar  record.  In  determining  t^e 
record,  we  must  go  beyond  June.  1»41,  in 
evaluating  whether  or  not  the  candidate  for 
political  office  was  devoted  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  better  propaganda  against 
the  real  American  labor  movement  than  the 
appearance  of  political  dictetorrhlp  by  a 
man  or  group  of  men.  who  were  elected  or 
appointed  as  labor  tmion  represenutlves.  and 
not  elected  to  be  political  party  bosses.  If 
labor  unions  are  to  become  political  chowder 
and  marching  clubs,  union  officials  will  in- 
eviubly  fill  the  smoke-choked  rooms  to  make 
deals  and  to  play  the  part  of  party  bosses. 
If  working  people  have  a  real  desire  to 
Join  in  a  political  organization,  they  should 
Join  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican 
Party  or  set  up  a  new  one  and  go  ahead  and 
run  that  party  to  aooompllsh  their  political 
ideals.  Such  a  party  would  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility and  llmiutlons  of  a  polltk»l 
party  and  would  be  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  labor  movement. 

The  specific  responsibility  of  a  labor  union 
grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  organization. 
No  small  group  of  people  elected  as  labor 
union  officials  has  a  right  to  use  an  eco- 
nomic organization  to  "bore  from  within"  a 
political  party  without  any  real  mandate 
from  Its  members.  It  is  a  questionable  proj- 
ect.    It  Is  likely  to  be  a  disastrous  one. 

Democracy  must  have  a  virile,  independ- 
ent and  constructive  labor  movement  If  we 
are  to  succeed  In  keeping  our  basic  freedoms 
alive.  It  cannot  be  the  tail  to  any  political 
partly  kite  If  it  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
working  people  and  win  In  the  competition 
of  commerce  and  ideologies. 

I  find  It  hard  to  see  the  difference  between 
a  tmlon  and  a  poUtlcal  party  if  the  union 
officers  undertake  to  conduct  political  cam- 
paigns and  seek  campaign  contributions  from 
employers  with  whom  they  bargain  on  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  employment.  Like 
other  politicians,  wont  they  be  expected  to 
make  contributions  to  contributors? 

Besides,  many  people  wonder  how  the  P.  A. 
C.  determines  what  candidates  and  platforms 
to  support.  Do  P.  A.  C.  leaders  expect  their 
candidates  to  su^^port  their  views  on  labor 
legislation,  social  policy,  and  International 
affairs?  If  so,  should  other  unions  who  may 
net  be  in  agreement  with  the  P.  A.  C.  decide 
whether  the  danger  of  such  a  oommltment 
may  not  make  it  necessary  to  oppose  an  oth- 
erwise acccpUble  candidate? 

If  unions  are  to  operate  as  steering  com- 
mittees for  a  political  party  we  muit  accept 
the  liability  for  the  deeds  and  mlilawli  of 
that  party.  Instead.  I  believe,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  good  trade  imlonlsm.  operating 
as  economic  organizations,  is  old-faahkmed 
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Amartcaa  dnnocracy  In  action  against  pov- 
erty. hanUtalp.  and  suffcrfsg.  We  must  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  not  merely  defending, 
but  are  actually  advancing  the  cause  millions 
of  our  men  are  fighting  for.  We  must  show 
that  we  are  worthy  of  the  responslbllltlea  In 
meeting  the  new  problems  which  we  face  In 
the  critical  days  ahead. 

We  must  concentrate  on  organizing  the 
unorganized  and  Improving  their  terms  and 
working  conditions  as  wage  earners.  We 
must  concentrate  on  economic  functions  and 
•eek  government  action  only  to  the  extent 
nnrfi— rj  to  protect  basic-  standards.  We 
■hooM  oppose  any  unnecessary  Government 
Interference  with  labor  and  industry.  We 
should  seek  mazlmum  self-government  by 
the  democratically  choeen  represenlaives  of 
-^Tabor  and  industry,  independent  of  our  po- 
litical institutions.  We  should  be  nonpar- 
tisan, but  aegresaive  In  supporting  our  proven 
friends  and  defeating  our  proven  enemies  in 
legislative  and  executive  branches  on  the 
basis  of  their  records  on  basic  labor  leglsU* 
tlon. 


Antivetcran  Record  of  Candidate 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  icxMotnii 

nr  TBS  HOU8Z  OP  REPRISKNTATTVCS 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Ut.  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arling- 
ton County  (Va.)  Republican  Committee 
has  compiled  the  antlveteran  record  of 
Candidate  Roosevelt. 

This  digest  for  the  most  part  is  based 
upon  remarks  extended  In  the  Congres- 
noifAL  Record  by  Congressman  Roy  O. 
WooDRUTT  of  Michigan,  on  November  1. 
1943.  and  by  myself  in  the  Concrcssional 
Rkord  of  February  21,  1944. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  this  analysis  which  is  based  upon 
incontrovertible  facts  taken  from  ofBcial 
records,  which  no  one  can  deny: 
AirnvrmAN  Racoco  or  CAiniiDATi  Roosxvxlt 
(All  beneficial  legislation  for  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  was  enacted  by  Republi- 
can administrations,  preceding  Mr.  Roose- 
T3lt.  or  by  a  defiant  Congress  in  his  own 
administration,  1933  to  Nov.  1.  1»43) 

racTs  ROM  THX  rtLXB  or  coNcaxss 
Fact  I.  Candidate   Roosevelt  has  vetoed   18 
bills  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  oj 
the  Nations  veterans,   1933   to  November 
1.  1943 

H  R.  84ai.  Pensions  for  widows  of  sailors 
and  soldiers:  Vetoed  by  Roosevelt. 

H.  R.  8423.  Pensions  for  ClvU  War  widows: 
Vetoed  by  Roosevelt. 

H.  R.  8433.  Increase  In  pensions:  Vetoed  by 
Bcojevelt. 

H.  R.8434.  Increase  In  pensions:  Vetoed  by 
Boosevelt. 

_H.  R.  8f35.  Penslotis   for   helpless   children 
of  veterans:  Vetoed  by  Roosevelt. 

H.  R.  8436.  Pensions  for  certain  class  of 
veterans:  Vetoed  by  Roosevelt. 

H.  R.  8739.  To  increase  pensions  from  $30 
to  MO  for  total  and  permanently  non-serv- 
Ice-oonnected  World  War  No.  1  veterans: 
Vetoed  by  Roosevelt. 

H  R.3899.  Philippine  back  pay  bUl:>  Ve- 
toed by  Roosevelt. 

>Was  repassed  by  Congress  over  Roosevelt 
»•*«>— House,  375  to  83;  Senate.  76  to  S. 


Candidate  Roosevelt 
bills  in  the  Seventy- 
the  Seventy-fifth 
enty -sixth  Congress 

Poet  II.  Veterans  sach/fced  by  Candidate 


vetoed  foxir  veterans' 

fourth  Congress,  six  in 

i,  seven  in  the  Sev- 


Cong  'ess 


Roos  'velt 


thousa  nd 


anl 
froi  1 


service  -connected 


The    Roosevelt    ( 
(March  16.  1933)    was 
He  knew  its  every 
vision.     Candidate 
called)    Economy  Act 
Nation's   veterans   of 
for  them  by  a  grateful 

The  effects  of  the 
were: 

1.  Compensation  for 
crippled  by  battle 
percent. 

2.  Changed  the  wortl 
wounded  veterans  to 

3.  Fifty-five 
cases  were  abolished 

4.  Civil    War 
reduced  10  percent 

6.  Pour  hundred 
were  taken  away 
wars. 

6.  Monthly 
were  cut  from  M3.M 
of  economy ) . 

7.  Allowances  to  1 
veterans  were  disallovfcd 

8.  Plfty-flve  percent 
War  veterans'  penslot  s 
the  balance  reduced 
of  economy ) . 

9.  All  presumptive 

10.  The  1100  burial 
nated.    However, 
low  the  dead  veteran 'i 
the  veteran's  burial 

Some  of  the  above 
stored  to  the  veterans 

Pour-fifths  of  the 
annual  expenses  of 
were  made  at  the 

Candidate    Roosevelt 
tempted  to  abrogate 
risk  insurance  polldei 
pending    claims 
Court  ("the  nine  old 
States  declared  («e2  U 

"To  abrogate  contracts 
lessen  Government 
be  the  practice  of 
repudiation  with  all 
that  term  Implies. 

Fact  III.— More  bUls 


so-tailed)    Economy   Act 
framed  by  Roosevelt, 
paragraph,  its  every  pro- 
el  t  used  the   (so- 
o  cruelly  deprive  the 
he   benefits   provided 
people. 
Rposevelt  Economy  Act 


veterans  permanently 
woiinds  were  reduced  20 

"compensation"  for 
I^nsions. 

combat    casualty 


Vetera  as   and   widows   were 


IS' 


1( 


Cor  gress 


oiiy 


March  37.  1934,  Candidate 
the  bill  passed  by 
000.000  of  the  $450,00( 
velt  (so-called)  Econ 
the  veterans.     In  his 
Roosevelt  set  forth 
time  his  personal  and 
veterans'  pensions. 

Roosevelt 


and 


"No  person,   becaus* 
must  thereafter  be 
of  beneficiaries  over 
Izens. 

"The  fact  of  wearlnb 
mean  that  he  can  der^and 
his  Government  a 
citizen  receives. 

"It  does  not  mean 
served    in  the  defense 
forms  a  basic  obligat 
should  receive  a 
ment.  because  of  a  di^bility 
his  service  had  terminated 
with  that  service. 

"I  am  wholly  and 
tha  principle  of  the 

American  I>glon 


pens  on 


Conunander  E.  A 
Legion,  said  In  reply. 


ilfty  million  dollar* 
the  veterans  of  all 


pensions 
>  833.95  (in  the  name 

848  service -connected 


of  Spanish-American 

were  abollHhed  and 

percent  (In  the  name 


cfises  were  wiped  out. 
allowance  was  ellml- 
Roosevelt  did  al- 
parents  to  receive,  at 

American  fiag. 
>enefits  have  been  re- 
)y  Congress, 
tptal  reductions  in  the 
Federal  Government 

of  the  veterans, 
s    Economy    Act    at- 
DUtrlght  616.069   war- 
plus  the  20.000  im- 
the    Supreme 
men")   of  the  United 
8.  671 ) : 

in  the  attempt  to 

e4penditures  would  not 

but  an  act  of 

wrong  and  reproach 


Cand  Idate 


tie 


th> 
ezpcue 


H(  wever. 


ec  >nomy, 

tlte 


vetoed  by  Candidate 


Xoottvelt 


Roosevelt  vetoed 

to  restore  8103,- 

000  which  the  Roose- 

Act  took  away  from 

to  message  Candidate 

un^ulvocally  and  for  all 

3fllclal  attitude  toward 


V'to 


Message 
he  wore  a  uniform, 
plficed  In  a  special  class 
above  all  other  cit- 


a  uniform  does  not 
and  receive  from 
which  no  other 


be  Qefit 


Ix&t  because  a  person 

of  his  country,  per- 

on  of  citizenship,  he 

from  his  Govern- 

incurred  after 

and  not  connected 


gei  leral : 


unpqulvocally  opposed  to 
service  pensions." 

Reply 

of  the  American 
X  think  you  gentls- 


Bayes, 


men  will  recall  that  during  the  debate  on 
the  Economy  Act  a  year  ago.  it  was  repeatedly 
stated  in  Congress  that  nobody  planned  and 
nobody  desired  that  the  veterans  who  had 
been  admittedly  disabled  by  their  World 
War  service  should  have  1  cent  taken  away 
from  their  disability  compensation. 

"Yet  we  now  find  that  substantial  amounts 
have  been  taken  away  from  the  war  dis- 
abled.    •     •     • 

"The  Legion  does  not  believe,  nor  have  we 
ever  believed,  that  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
American  Congress  to  reduce  the  Govern- 
ment's payments  to  the  admittedly  World 
War  disabled." 

The  bill  was  repassed  by  Congress  over 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  veto — House.  310  to  72;  Sen- 
ate. 67  to  27. 

Fact  IV. — Roosevelt   appeared  in   person   to 
veto  bonus  btll 

On  May  22.  1935.  President  Roosevelt  ap- 
peared in  person  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congre§s  and  read  aloud  his  veto  to  the 
Patman  bill.  No  President  had  ever  before 
vetoed  a  bill  in  this  manner.  Candidate 
Roosevelt's  veto  caused  the  final  defeat  of 
the  bin. 

Fact  V.  Insurance  for  aervieemen 
Republican  Administration 

A  Republican  administration  three  times 
extended  the  original  term  of  Government 
life  insurance  policies  of  the  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  who  were  faced  with  loss  of 
their  policies.  In  1927  1  year,  in  1928  for  5 
years,  in  1932  for  another  6  years. 

Roosevelt   Administration 

In  1937,  when  the  Roosevelt  depression 
was  deranging  many  lives,  Congrees  voted 
another  6  years'  extension  to  save  veterans 
from  loss  of  their  policies.  Candidate  Roose- 
velt vetoed  the  bill.  A  defiant  Congress 
repassed  the  bill  over  Mr.  Roosevelt's  veto 
with  the  paralyzing  vote  of — House,  372  to 
13:  Senate.  69  to  12. 

This  antlveteran  record  has  been  so  In- 
human, so  unfair,  so  unjust — it  is  the  record 
of  one  who  has  never  been  hungry — Fourth- 
Term  Candidate  Roosevelt. 

Americans,  remember  this  record  when 
you  go  to  vote. 

Don't  let  him  sacrifice  our  O.  I.  boys  and 
girls  with  another  (so-called)  Economy  Act. 

The  Republican  platform  pledges — 

"At  the  earliest  possible  time  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  we  will  bring  home 
all  members  of  our  armed  forces  who  do  not 
have  unexpired  enlistments  and  who  do  not 
volunteer  for  further  overseas  duty." 

The  Democratic  platform  is  silent  on  this 
important  question. 


Field  Experiences  of  a  Staff  Judf  e  Advo- 
cate— Address  by  Lt  Col.  Heber  H. 
Rice,  Before  American  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WIST  vnoiNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES " 

Thursday,  September  21  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1) ,  1944 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  Chicago,  September  11,  1944, 
on  the  subject.  Field  Experiences  of  a 
Staff  Judge  Advocate,  by  Lt.  Col.  Heber 
H.  Rice,  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  lormerly 
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stair  Judge  advocate.  Huntsville  Arsenal. 
Ala.,  and  past  president  of  the  Federal 
Bar  Association.  He  is  now  on  the  gen- 
eral counsel's  staff.  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's Offlce,  In  Washington. 

It  Is  of  particular  pride  and  interest  to  me 
that  my  early  active-duty  training  in  the 
judge  advocate's  field  came,  in  part,  under 
cur  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  and  Naval  Law.  Col.  William  Cat- 
tron  Rigby.  who  at  that  time,  August  1930. 
was  the  Third  Corps  area  Judge  advocate  at 
Baltimore.  The  lawyers  of  the  Amercan  Bar 
Association  have  manifested  a  fine  patriotic 
spirit  and  a  great  Interest  in  the  support  of 
the  present  war  and  are  performing  a  noble 
part  in  aiding  this  cause  In  so  many  ways  and 
so  effectively  in  their  civilian  capacities,  as 
well  as  In  service  with  the  armed  forces.  It 
will,  no  doubt,  be  of  interest  to  you  to  get  a 
practical  picture  of  the  activities  of  lawyers 
In  the  armed  forces.  Most  of  them  are  serv- 
ing In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  branch, 
as  that  Is  the  department  which  furnishes  the 
legal  advisers  to  all  the  other  branches  of 
the  service.  Some  personal  experiences  dur- 
ing my  3  years  of  service  as  a  Judge  advocate 
in  the  preeent  war  and  just  prior  thereto 
should  give  you  a  practical  and  Illustrative 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  summer  of  1940.  when  the  German 
Army  was  pouring  through  Belgium  into 
Prance,  America  was  getting  under  headway 
with  Its  mighty  program  of  national  defense. 
Military  and  naval  training  operations  were 
In  progress.  In  August  the  first  Army 
maneuvers  near  Ogdensburg  In  northern 
New  York  went  forward  with  eminent  suc- 
cess under  direction  of  Lieutenant  General 
Driun.  My  reserve  ofllcer  assignment  in  those 
maneuvers  was  as  assistant  division  judge 
advocate  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Division  com- 
commande<r^y^Maj.  Gen.  Milton  A.  Rockord, 
now  the  provost  marshal  general  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe.  It  was  found  that  tlie 
claims  work,  constituting  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  Judge  advocate's  normal  duties, 
waa.  In  these  particular  maneuvers,  being 
handled  chiefly  by  a  special  commission  au- 
thorised to  make  prompt  settlements  for 
damages  to  property  incident  thereto,  such  as 
fences,  cultivated  fields,  and  other  property 
within  the  tremendous  area  over  which  the 
80,0(X)  troops  were  required  to  operate  during 
the  3  weeks  of  simulated  warfare.  The  ofllce 
of  division  Judge  advocate,  while  giving  some 
assistance  in  this  work,  was  called  upon  in 
general  to  give  all  necessary  legal  advice  and 
handle  other  legal  problems  arising  under  the 
law  and  Army  regulations  In  connection  with 
the  personnel,  the  movement  of  troops,  the 
Governments  rights  and  liabilities,  and  vari- 
ous legal  questions  as  to  procedure. 

The  first  week's  field  activities  Involved 
tactical  war  operations  between  brigades; 
during  the  second  week,  divisions  were 
pitched  sgainst  divisions:  and  the  third  week 
precipitated  the  engagement  between  two 
Army  corps  with  40.000  troops  on  each  side. 

The  normal  voltime  of  legal  work  being 
somewhat  reduced  at  these  maneuvers,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  gain  some  useful  collat- 
eral experience  in  certain  services  beyond 
the  Judge  advocate's  duties  by  being  assigned 
during  the  second  week  as  assistant  division 
Inspector  and  In  the  third  week  as  liaison 
officer  between  Division  and  Army  Corps. 
The  inspection  work  Involved  the  enforce- 
ment of  Army  regulations  relating,  among 
other  things,  to  such  matters  as  troo{M  on  the 
march  and  in  bivouac,  camp  sanitation  and 
Inspections,  the  positions,  security,  and  prop- 
er concealments  of  the  cooking  and  the  food 
serving  operations  of  troops  In  active  cam- 
paign. 

The  liaison  work  between  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Division  and  the  Third  Army  Corps 
Involved  such  matters  as  the  mapping  of  the 
positions  of  the  operating  troops  of  the  divi- 
sion from  time  to  time  during  each  day,  car- 


rying this  map  Information  to  corps  head- 
quarters, and  bringing  back  necessary  In- 
formation as  to  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
army  and  troops  and  the  orders  for  troop 
movements  which  the  corps  headquarteis 
desired  to  have  carried  Intoexecutloo.  An- 
other Important  activity  incident  to  the  con- 
test between  the  opposing  armies  was  the 
necessary  construction  of  a  pontoon  bridge 
over  a  river  by  the  engineers  who  were 
scheduled  to  begin  the  work  at  daybreak. 
Twelve  of  the  fifty-two  motor  trucks  convey- 
ing the  pontoon  bridge  material  became  lost 
from  the  convoy  during  the  night.  Directed 
by  the  Third  Corps  chief  of  staff  my  mission 
to  find  them  was  accomplished  after  a  80- 
mlle  auto  cruise,  in  time  to  have  them  at  the 
river's  bank  by  daylight  when  the  construc- 
tion promptly  commenced.  By  8  o'clock 
the  foot  bridge  was  completed  and  two 
brigades  had  crossed  over  it,  after  Inspection 
had  been  made  by  Lieutenant  General  Drum. 
By  noon  the  pontoon  bridge  was  completed 
and  the  artillery  and  tanks  were  crossing 
over  It.  The  battle  was  finally  decided  In 
favor  of  the  Army  which  bad  constructed 
the  bridge,  but  without  the  bridge  the  deci- 
sion would  have  been  otherwise. 

New  legislation  was  promptly  passed  on 
August  27,  1940,  providing  for  the  call  Into 
active  service  of  reserve  officers  and  men  and 
the  National  Oturd,  for  a  long  period.  On 
September  33  my  call  to  active  Army  duty 
led  to  my  assignment  to  the  legal  staff  of 
the  A«Utant  Secretary  of  War,  whoae  title 
was  changed  to  Under  Secretary  of  War  in 
December  through  legislative  authorleatlon. 
This  legal  service,  for  the  following  18 
months.  Included  the  Important  work  of 
assisting  In  the  preparation  and  puslng  up- 
on the  legal  stifflclency  of  supply  and  muni- 
tions contracts  (some  involving  over  $500.- 
000  000);  interpreting  new  war  legislation; 
drafting  new  regulations  pursuant  thereto; 
and  handling  all  types  of  legal  problems  for 
the  War  Department  generally.  Col.  Hugh 
C.  Smith  was  the  efficient  Chief  of  the  Legal 
Division,  under  the  Purchases  and  Contracts 
Branch  of  which  Brig.  Gen.  John  W.  N, 
Schula  was  the  able  director.  By  instruc- 
tions from  Under  Secretary  Patterson,  It  be- 
came my  function  and  privilege  to  prepare, 
argue,  and  win  the  telegraph  rate  case  for  the 
War  Department  before  the  Pederal  Commu- 
nications Commission  In  March  1942. 

In  January  1942  Maj  Gen.  Myron  C. 
Cramer,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  established  In  Washington  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  school  with  a  refresher 
course  of  0  weeks,  which  school  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  and  the 
successive  courses  extended  to  7  weeks,  with 
Col.  Edward  H.  Young  as  commandant.  This 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  t>eneficlal 
and  Important  schools  In  the  Army  service, 
and  many  judge  advocates  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  the  course  as  an  essential  pre- 
reqjilsite  to  the  proper  execution  of  their  Im- 
portant tasks.  Many  of  the  48  graduates  of 
my  class  of  May  9, 1942,  are  now  overseas,  and 
a  letter  Just  received  from  one  of  them.  Col. 
O.  Z.  Ide,  of  Detroit,  finds  him  a  staff  judge 
advocate  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
After  completing  the  refresher  course,  my 
new  assignment  was  to  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  in 
Washington  as  assistant  chief  of  the  legal 
division.  This  work  was  similar  to  certain 
of  the  work  on  contracts  and  other  legal 
matters  handled  in  the  Under  Secretary's 
offlce,  with  the  addition  of  special  legal  prob- 
lems affecting  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and 
operations.  The  work  Included  also  at  times 
the  duties  of  acting  chief  legal  adviser  to 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  V.  Porter,  whose  outstanding 
achievements  as  Chief  of  the  Chemical  War- 
fare Service  has  made  for  him  an  enviable 
record. 

Six  months  of  this  particular  service  and 
Important  experience  was  followed  by  my  1 
year  of  Mrvice,  beginning  October  1.  1942,  as 


stcff  judge  advocate  and  chief  of  the  legal 
division  at  HunUvUte  Arsenal,  Ala.  This 
was  perhaps  the  most  valuable  type  of  ex- 
perience which  a  Judge  advocate  could  ex- 
pect to  have,  because  of  the  Importance  and 
extent  of  the  responalbUities  involved  in  such 
a  tour  of  service.  This  arsenal  had  just  been 
completed  about  SeptemtMr  1942,  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and  the 
Government  reservation  upon  which  it  was 
located  embraced  about  50  square  miles,  be- 
ing pronounced  the  largest  chemical  warfare 
arsenal  In  the  world. 

The  huge  arsenal  with  Its  many  manufac- 
turing plants  producing  bombs  and  muni- 
tions of  war  had  been  under  construction  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  by  the  genius  of  Brig.  Gen. 
R.  C.  Ditto,  the  commanding  general,  it  had 
been  rushed  to  completion  3  months  ahead 
of  schedule.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  stem, 
and  efficient.  This  was  war  and  not  pecce. 
and  he  required  of  his  officers  and  organisa- 
tion the  best  there  was  In  them.  Bom  be. 
grensdes.  and  munitions  of  war  must  t>e  put 
out  with  epeed  and  accuracy  and  shipped  cut 
for  use  by  our  fighting  boys  on  the  batUe 
fronu.  The  thousands  of  civilian  workers 
must  be  kept  Industriously  at  their  tasks  of 
turning  out  thei>e  munitions  of  war  with  a 
minimum  of  absenteeism.  The  military  cfB- 
oe.  1  who  were  supervising  and  directing  these 
Indiutrial  operations  as  well  as  the  other 
division  heads  must  keep  on  their  toee.  The 
•oldlers  stationed  there,  whether  for  protec- 
tion of  the  arsenal  or  for  training  purposes, 
were  required  to  perform  their  tasks  and 
functions  with  promptness  and  efficiency. 
The  civilian  guards,  later  supplemented  by. 
women  guards,  took  care  of  their  ImporUnt 
reaponslbilltles  with  proper  eerlotuness  and 
alertness. 

The  staff  judge  advocate  was  the  legal 
adviser  to  the  commanding  general  and  to 
the  heads  of  the  35  industrial  divisions.  In- 
cluding such  as  production,  personnel,  pro- 
curement, transportation,  and  fiscal  divi- 
sions. Being  the  first  Judge  advocate  ap- 
pointed at  this  post,  it  was  my  function  to 
assume  all  legal  responsibilities  without  other 
legal  aid  for  the  first  3  months,  including 
the  asblgnment  as  trial  Judge  advocate  of  the 
general  court  martial.  Past  experience 
caused  me  to  make  sure  that  a  few  books 
constituting  the  nucleus  of  a  legal  library 
were  brought  along  In  a  trunk  to  the  arsenal 
from  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office 
In  Washington  rather  than  risk  loss  In  tran- 
sit by  separate  shipment. 

Among  the  htmdreds  of  military  officers 
and  thousands  of  civilian  employees  there 
was  not  another  lawyer  at  tbe  arsenal  ex- 
cept one  Chemical  Warfare  officer,  whose 
services  In  the  production  operations  de- 
manded his  entire  attHntlon. 

One  of  the  first  Inquiries  which  It  became 
Important  to  make  at  the  arsenal  was  as 
to  the  status  of  the  Government's  title  to 
and  jtirlsdlctlon  over  the  huge  reservation. 
It  was  found  that  the  Government  had  con- 
demned the  land  and  had  the  title  but  had 
not  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  It.  The 
State  still  had  certain  rights  over  the  prop- 
erty. My  next  Immediate  step  was  to  prese 
the  matter  through  the  land  division  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  who 
thereafter  ceded  exclusive  jiu-lsdictlon 
through  two  (wtents  executed  a  few  months 
apart.  This  avoided  extended  litigation  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Government  over 
the  land  rights. 

Many  legal  problems  arose  which  had  to 
be  answered  end  situations  met.  Auto  traf- 
fic accident  cases  arose  dally,  along  with 
claims  In  that  connection.  My  principal 
duties  at  first.  In  addition  to  courts-martial 
wcrk.  were  to  serve  as  claims  officer  and  to 
superviae  the  functioning  of  claim*  boarda, 
survey  boards,  and  boards  of  ofllcers  In  con- 
nection with  lost,  damaged,  and  destroyed 
Ooveroment  property  or  la  case  of  buildings 
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by  explosion.  Special  care  was 
to  steer  the  ofllcer*  and  division  beads 
tran  togal  pltXalls  without  retarding  pro- 
Ouetkm. 

Ulademeanors.  thefts,  drunkenness  in  pub- 
lic, reckless  driving,  and  other  law  infractions 
on  the  Arsenal  reservation  had  to  be  proee> 
cuted  befcre  the  United  States  Commissioner 
under  the  act  of  Congress  permitting  such 
proCMlure  upon  reservations  where  the  Oov- 
•nuBMit  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  (Act  ot 
October  9.  1B40.  M  8Ut.  1068:  18  U.  8.  C. 
678)  War  Oepartment  regulatlona  made 
pursuant  to  that  act  required  the  post  Judge 
advocate  to  prosecute  such  cases.  (Par.  3, 
W  D.  Clr.  No.  37,  February  5.  1943  )  Several 
SlH^h  esses  arose  every  week. 

TlM  court-martial  work  and  procedure  In- 
eluded  the  prosseutton  and  preparation  of 
records  in  general  court-martial  cases,  the 
supervision  of  all  special  court-martial  cases, 
•nd  writing  reviews  and  recommendations 
upon  the  special  court  cases  to  the  com- 
manding ftneral  for  his  action. 

TtM  commanding  general  of  the  Hunts- 
Vllte  Arsenal  had  Jurisdiction  over  alt  special 
MUrt-martlal  cases  tried  there,  while  the 
Bg  general  of  the  Fourth  Service 
•t  Atlanta,  Oa..  held  Jurisdiction 
over  the  general  «ourt  cases. 

An  Interesting  general  court-martial  trial 
was  held  at  Camp  Forrest,  Tenn,,  In  May  1943. 
The  odtoers  constituting  the  court  for  trial 
of  an  cfllcer  in  this  case  were  drawn  from 
many  Statee.  The  order  designated  me  as 
law  member  of  the  court.  An  unuaual  thing 
ooctimn  In  that  the  law  aMmber.  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the^senlor  ofleer  remaining  after 
his  stipsrtors  had  been  peremptorily  chal- 
ISBflsA  was  aoeordlngly  required  to  serve 
both  as  law  member  and  president  of  the 
eourt.  The  advantage  gained,  however,  was 
the  espedttlon  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
cuncluiion  of  the  case  reached  In  1  day 
Instead  uf  an  anticipated  prolongation  for 
I  days. 

Reverting  to  the  other  various  activities 
of  the  staff  Judge  advocate  at  HuntsvlUe  Ar- 
ssasl.  the  increased  volume  of  traffic  accident 
cases  and  the  legal  work  generally  by  January 
I.  1948.  with  only  limited  clerical  aid  avail- 
able, made  additional  legal  assistance  urgent. 
A  second  group  of  SO  second  Ueutenanu  was 
sent  early  in  January  and  fortunately  1 
lawyer  was  found  among  them.  The  com- 
manding general,  at  my  request,  assigned 
him  to  assist  me.  and  a  month  latw  the  first 
lieutenant  from  the  Judge  advodite's  school 
arrived,  which  completed  the  organization  of 
the  legal  staff. 

The  commanding  general  authorized  a 
legal  division  then  to  be  set  up.  the  duties 
of  which  were  to  act  aa  legal  adviser  to  the 
commanding  general,  to  advise  the  25  indtia- 
trlal  divisions  on  all  matters  of  law,  to  han- 
dle litigation  and  legal  problems  and  claims 
Involving  Hunuvllle  Arsenal  and  arsenal 
pcraonnel.  to  Interpret  sUtutes.  regulations, 
orders,  official  publications  and  documents, 
and  to  act  on  such  other  matters  as  might 
be  referred  to  the  legal  division  from  time 
to  time  by  the  commanding  general.  Some 
of  the  most  important  divisions  at  the  arsenal 
which  came  for  legal  advice  and  assistance 
were:  Area  engineer.  Air  Corps  troops,  ad- 
JuUnt's  division,  chemical  warfare  depot. 
finance  and  fiscal  divisions,  housing  divi- 
sion. lnsp>ection  division,  mall  and  records, 
operations  division,  pay  roll,  personnel,  post 
exchange,  procurement,  property,  safety  di- 
vision. Signal  Corps.  C.  M.  P.  detachment  of 
troops,  civilian  sUUon  guards,  post  surgeon, 
transportation,  etc. 

There  was  a  rush  of  Income-tax  advisory 
work  in  February  and  March  in  view  of  the 
new  Federal  tax  law.  This  engulfed  the  legal 
oOces  dtiring  those  months.  Our  legal  staff 
prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the 
Income  ux  toe  distribution  among  all  mili- 
tary and  civilian  employeea  at  the  arsenal. 
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were  dropped  at  tte  height  of  11.000  feet 
blasted  one  of  the  improvised  target  struc- 
tures in  the  field.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
as  one  of  the  Judge  advocate's  collateral  ex- 
periences whlcli  arise  from  time  to  time. 
Col.  Geoffrey  Marshall,  the  splendid  executive 
officer  who  handled  much  of  the  administra- 
tive work,  subsequently  became  commanding 
officer  of  the  arsenal  upon  General  Ditto's 
advancement  to  the  position  of  deputy  to  the 
chief,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Lawyers  in  the  armed  forces  consider  them- 
selves fortunate  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  a  staff  or  iK>st  Judge  advocate. 
Such  service  is  regarded  as  among  the  finest 
types  of  experience  and  responsibility  which 
a  lawyer  could  have  in  the  military  service. 

rOOTKOTI 

Examples  of  opinions  rendered  by  ths 
staff  Judge  advocate  were  as  follows: 

Liability  of  Army  post  exchanges  for  Stats 
gasoline  tax  and  for  manufacturers'  cxolss 
tax  on  the  articles  It  purchases; 

Liability  of  cfflcers'  club  and  Its  employesf 
for  social-security  tax; 

Rights  and  prohibitions  on  the  sale  and 
gifts  of  liquor  on  Government  reservations; 

Procedure  for  War  Savings  bond  allot- 
ments: 

Processing  Arsenal's  Oovernmrnt  claim 
against  common  carriers; 

War  Departnient's  liability  for  Federal 
transportation  tax  under  Revenue  Act  of 
1043: 

Wdr  Department's  liability  for  payment  of 
postal  raUs  when  In  excess  of  4  lbs.,  when 
mailed  elsewhere  than  from  Washington; 

To  whom  is  unpaid  salary  paid  on  death  of 
employee: 

Liability  of  civilian  auxiliary  military  po- 
lice to  trial  by  court  martial; 

Right  of  civilian  courts  to  try  soldiers  In 
wartime; 

Extent  of  Power  of  commanding  general 
as  reviewing  authority  to  dUapprove  a  court- 
martial  verdict  or  acquittal  or  an  inadequats 
verdict; 

Advice  on  rights  as  to  ciutody  of  a  child 
In  divorce  actions; 

Procedure  In  dispute  between  wife  of 
overseas  soldier  and  a  local  citizen  over  whose 
child  was  buried  In  certain  grave  (was  a 
question  of  fact  and  permission  was  obtained 
to  disinter  body): 

Protection  of  servicemen  against  lapsing  of 
their  insurance  policies  dtiring  war; 

Condemnation  of  soldiers'  lands  while 
away  at  war; 

Right  of  War  Department  to  employ  as  a 
research  consultant  the  vice  president  of  a 
corporation  with  which  It  has  war  contracts; 

Right  of  State  to  collect  hunting  license 
fees  from  persons  hunting  on  a  Government 
reservation: 

Right  of  War  Dspartment  officials  to  con- 
fiscate and  keep  or  sell  liquor  and  firearms 
taken  from  civilians  upon  a  reservation  In 
which  the  Government  has  exclusive  Juris- 
diction; 

Right  of  city  to  collect  building  permit 
fees  from  Government  for  erecting  buildings 
on  Government  property  lying  within  the 
city  limits. 


A  West  Point  for  Diplomats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroufu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.    VOORHIS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 


clude with  my  n  marks  herewith  a  chal- 
lenging article  appearing  in  Coronet 
magazine  authored  by  cur  colleague,  the 
brilliant  and  able  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.CorrtE]  proposing  a  national 
academy  for  the  education  and  training 
of  members  of  America's  diplomatic 
corps: 

WHY   MOT   A   WrST   FOINT   foa   DIPLOMATSt 

(By  Represenutlve  John  M.  Corrxx) 
Poreign  policy  is  today  the  top-ranklng  po- 
litical question.  W-»  leave  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  the  military— and  look  to  foreign 
policy  as  the  key  to  preventing  a  third  World 
War.  1  am  about  to  Introduce  some  far- 
reacblng  legislation  which,  if  it  passes,  will 
hive  a  permanent  effect  on  American  foreign 
policy. 

Because  this  legislation  concerns  the  des- 
tinies of  all  Americans,  I  am  more  than 
anxious  to  know  how  you  feel  about  my  piu- 
posais.  '  *^ 

Briefly,  my  bill  will  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foreign  Service  Academy  and 
the  Introduction  of  the  elvtl-servlce  system 
Into  the  Bute  Department.  On  the  suiface, 
this  might  not  seem  to  be  a  sweeping  move. 
However,  even  the  briefest  review  of  our  for- 
eign policy  between  both  world  wars  proves 
how  dcse  these  proposals  come  to  touchUg 
the  core  of  our  problem.  The  present  war 
reached  us  In  1941  because  our  foreign  policy 
bad  been  faltering  for  over  a  decade;  yet 
In  1944  no  one  seems  to  have  come  forward 
With  a  foreign  policy  that  even  sounds  as  If 
It  Will  work. 

Nor  are  the  sins  of  our  foreign  policy  the 
fault  of  any  one  political  party.  It  was  the 
Republican  admlnUtratlon  of  Hoover  which, 
In  1931,  failed  to  support  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson— a  Republican— in  the  Manchuria 
crisis  and  thereby  set  the  whole  pattern  for 
Jap  appeasement  which  came  to  a  tragic  cli- 
max 10  years  later  at  Pearl  Harbor,  during 
a  Democratic  administration.  It  was  the 
Roosevelt  administration  which  failed  to 
heed  the  warnings  of  our  ambassador  to 
Spain,  aaude  Bowers— a  Democrat — that  the 
war  which  began  in  Spain  In  1938  was  not 
a  local  conflict  but  the  start  of  the  Axis 
war  against  the  democracies.  Had  the 
United  States  not  Joined  with  England  and 
Prance  In  appeasing  the  Axis  in  Spain.  Hitler 
would  today  be  not  a  menace  but  a  memory. 
In  the  cases  of  both  Japan  and  Spain,  cur 
foreign  policy  failed  us  precisely  because  the 
one  common-sense  rule  which  must  guide  all 
foreign  policy  was  not  applied.  This  rule  is 
as  simple  as  truth  Itself:  In  foreign  affairs,  a 
nation  must  at  all  times  support  Its  friends 
and  deny  aid  to  Its  enemies. 

The  story  of  what  has  happened  to  this 
rule  since  1931  is  the  real  story  of  cur  road  to 
war.  We  supported  Japan  and  weakened 
Chma.  By  appeasing  the  Axis  in  Europe,  we 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  friendly 
regimes  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Spain  and. 
most  damaging  of  all.  we  Isolated  Russia — in 
1938.  as  now.  our  natural  ally. 

After  we  found  ourselves  at  war.  we  con- 
tinued making  the  same  mistakes  we  started 
to  make  in  1931.  We  gave  Benes  the  cold 
shoulder  and  laid  out  the  carpet  for  the 
Hapebtirgs.  We  tried  to  pit  the  Darlans  and 
Girauds  against  the  anti-Axis  De  GauUe.  We 
delayed  our  support  of  Tito  long  after  It  was 
plain  that  MlhaUovlch  was  supporting  tho 
Axis.  We  still  persist  In  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Spain  despite  the  fact 
that  It  Is  not  only  an  Axis  satellite  but  also  a 
base  of  military  operations  and  espionage 
aglnst  American  troops  and  ships.  We  play 
along  with  the  Spanish  Monarchists  and  ig- 
nore the  Spanish  Republicans,  who  fight  the 
Nazis  In  Spain. 

In  Latin  America,  with  a  few  outstanding 
exceptions,  we  have  been  appeasing  fascist 
and  neofasclst  regimes  and  ignoring  our 
friends,  the  antl-Axls  majorltlee  of  moet 
Latin-Ameiicaii  countries. 
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There  are  many  reasons  for  this  suicidal 
lack  of  realism  in  our  handling  of  foreign 
affairs.  Chief  emong  these  reasons  U  the 
make-up  and  character  of  our  diplomatic 
corps  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations.  The  Foreign  Service  has 
become  practically  the  monopoly  of  a  cer- 
tain class  whose  sole  claim  to  the  Service 
seems  to  be  based  on  Its  wealth  and  social 
connections.  Exceptions,  such  as  the  young 
and  very  able  Laurence  Duggan,  found  it 
hard  sledding  to  remain  In  the  Service. 

Not  until  the  diplomatic  corps  Is  reor- 
ganized along  lines  suiuble  for  a  modem 
democracy  can  we  hope  to  have  a  sound 
foreign  policy  based  on  the  obviotis  pro- 
gram of  cementing  our  ties  with  our  friends 
and  lending  neither  aid  nor  support  to  our 
enemies.  This  can  only  be  done  by  taking 
the  SUte  Department  completely  out  of  pol- 
lllcs, 

Ths  first  step  is  to  maks  the  Poreign  Serv- 
ice largely  a  clvU-servlce  organisation,  staffed 
by  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of 
all  creeds,  rel'glons.  and  racial  backgrounds. 
All  Foreign  Service  posts,  up  to  and  eventu- 
ally including  the  rank  of  ambassador, 
sliould  be  civil-servloe  positions.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  an  ambaasador,  as  well  as 
the  lowliest  clerk,  should  not  be  a  citlaen 
who  can  prove  In  a  fair  examination  bis 
general  quallflcotlons  for  ths  Job. 

I  realise,  of  course,  that  there  are  times 
when  the  President  must  choose  an  am- 
bassador to  meet  a  special  situation—and 
that  for  such  times  the  ambassador  might 
have  unique  abilities  which  make  up  for  his 
lack  of  special  training.  For  example,  the 
logical  man  to  be  sent  to  Madrid  as  our  am- 
bassador when  Franco  Is  replaced  by  a  repub- 
lic Is  Claude  Bowers,  who  Is  loved  by  the 
common  people  of  Spain  for  his  devotion  to 
the  democratic  ideal  during  his  earlier  mis- 
sion. But  if  the  diplomatic  suff  under 
Bowers  at  the  time  coiulsts  of  Ivy  League 
snobs  who  worships  blue  blood  and  who  pale 
at  the  mere  word  "republic."  then  even 
such  men  as  Bowers  will  be  bard  put  to  make 
their  mission  a  success. 

When  the  State  Department  and  its  Foreign 
Service  are  put  on  a  civll-servlce  basis,  we  will 
need  a  diplomatic  academy  on  a  level  with 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  to  which  any 
American  can  gain  admittance  via  entrance 
examinations,  and  which,  like  our  naval  and 
military  academies,  will  house  and  clothe  the 
diplomatic  cadets  during  their  years  of  prepa- 
ration for  diplomatic  careers.  Examinations 
to  enter  this  academy  must  be  held  under 
conditions  which  will  make  it  Impossible  for 
the  men  who  grade  the  applicants'  papers  to 
know  whether  the  hand  which  wrote  the 
answers  to  a  given  examination  was  the  hand 
of  a  banker's  son  or  a  sharecropper's  daugh- 
ter, a  white  or  a  black  American,  a  Gentile 
or  a  Jew.  And  no  American  who  passes  this 
examination  will  be  denied  entrance  to  this 
academy. 

I  foresee  an  initial  freshman  class  of  at 
least  1.000  students  In  this  academy.  They 
will  come  from  the  ranks  of  high  school  and 
college  graduates,  returned  servicemen  who 
can  meet  the  sensible  educational  reqiUre- 
ments,  and  from  the  present  foreign  service 
Itself.  The  courses  given  at  this  academy 
wiU  start  with  the  study  of  foreign  languages, 
but  language  study  will  take  up  the  smallest 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Students  will  have  to 
take  advanced  and  detailed  courses  in  the 
history,  culture,  customs  and  folklore  of  the 
nations  In  which  they  elect  to  serve.  Many 
of  these  courses  will  be  given  by  visiting  pro- 
fessors from  the  nations  the  students  are 
studying. 

The  great  development  of  poet-war  aviation 
wlU  make  it  thorovighly  practicable  for  for- 
eign service  candidates  to  spend  stunmer 
vacations  or  even  full  semesters  of  post- 
graduate study  in  foreign  lands  as  students 
of  the  people  and  their  countries.  These  fleld 
studies,  usually  supervised  by  competent  In- 


striKtors,  win  tn  all  cases  be  paid  for  by  the 
academy  funds. 

A  graduate  of  this  academy  will  be  a  ftodf- 
ling  ambassador  who  «U1  have  no  dlflteulty 
winning  ths  eoofldence  and  the  good  wlU  of 
any  citisen  of  a  foreign  ooimtry  to  which  he 
Is  attached.  He  will  undersUnd  tbe  psopis 
and  their  problems;  be  will  speak  their  lan- 
guage as  fluently  as  he  speaks  EnglUh.  and 
he  win  be  able  to  make  known  to  them  at  all 
times  the  feeling  and  the  will  of  our  Nation 
Moat  Important  of  all.  hu  undersundlng  of 
the  pec^le  will  guarantee  that  his  reports  on 
trends  abroad  will  more  often  thsn  not  le 
accurate  and  therefore  valuable.  Since  his 
Uainlog  at  the  foreign  service  academy  w.ll 
also  Include  most  of  the  subjecu  required 
of  a  college  student,  he  will  be  able  to  report 
on  new  developmenu  in  science  and  industrv 
as  well  as  tn  politics.  ' 

When,  by  establishing  this  academy,  we 
lay  the  groundwork  for  the  creation  of  a 
scientific  Foreign  Service,  we  ean  th«i  tbtak 
In  tsrms  of  the  necessary  rsocgaalaatloa  of 
the  structure  of  our  missions  abroad.  Ours 
is  now  a  shrinking,  changing  world  in  which 
the  common  man  is  coming  into  his  own 
snd  we  need  diplomatic  repreeenutivcs  who 
can  talk  to  the  peoples  of  foreign  lands  in 
their  own  terms.  An  embassy  laigely  ataffed 
by  graduates  of  our  foreign  service  academy 
should  also  include  ceruin  special  atUoh4s 
who  will  take  thort  courses  at  tbe  academy 
before  assuming  their  foreign  posu. 

In  this  category  we  can  include  special 
cultural  attaches,  men  of  the  suture  of  John 
Steinbeck  and  Archibald  MacLelsh.  Every 
embassy  should  have  on  Its  sUff  of  attachSe 
a  small  businessman  who  can  deal  with  hit 
prototypes  abroad,  an  American  labor  leader 
who  can  deal  with  foreign  labor  leaders  a 
woman  who  can  be  our  eyes  and  our  ears  with 
the  women's  organisations  of  other  nstlons 
Flnslly.  we  must  exercise  some  ethn.c 
judgment  in  making  up  the  staff  of  a  foreirn 
mission.  Our  legations  In  countries  which 
are  predominantly  darker-skinned  or  Include 
large  colored  minority  groups  must  of  neces- 
sity have  dark-skinned  Americans  on  their 
rosters.  Our  legations  In  China  should  In- 
clude Chinese- Americans:  countrlfs  lil:e 
Poland,  with  lU  great  Jewish  minority, 
should  have  an  American  diplomatic  corj.s 
which  will  Include  at  least  one  Jewlsh-rpeak- 
Ing  American.  The  sons  and  daugbters  cf 
Americans  who  are  one  or  two  generations 
removed  from  a  foreign  country  are  a  "must" 
as  diplomatic  servants  In  the  lands  from 
which  their  fathers  came. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious:  such 
diplomatic  agents,  by  the  mere  accident  of 
birth,  wiU  more  easily  gain  the  trust  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  In  the  lands  of 
their  fathers. 

There  can  be  none  but  accidental  poaal- 
bJUtles  for  a  sound  foreign  poHcy  until  our 
Poreign  Service  is  reorganized  along  thejie 
lines.  The  real  Job  of  the  Foreign  Service  :s 
to  study  conditions  abroad — and  conditions 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mean  people — ard 
to  make  accurate  reports  on  these  conditions 
tot  tbe  President,  since  In  tbe  final  aiudysts 
It  Is  the  President  who  determines  our  for- 
eign poUcy.  But  the  Presidents  hand  Is 
guided  by  the  reports  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Think  of  what  a  different  world  this  would 
have  been  today  had  we  had  such  a  Foreign 
Service  In  action  since  the  last  war  ended. 
Naturally,  such  a  Poreign  Service  would  have 
avoided  the  mistake  of  not  maintaining  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Russia  between  1918 
and  1933.  It  would  have  kept  every  PreaU 
dent  accurately  Informed  on  the  tnie  feel- 
inga  of  the  people  of  Europe  toward  fascism— 
and  the  appeasement  of  fascism.  It  would 
have  kept  every  President  Informed  of  China's 
willingness  and  ability  to  withstand  Jap- 
anese aggressions.  The  reports  of  stich  a 
service    would   have    made   every   President 
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thmk  twice  before  authorizing  loans  to  Mus- 
wben  Italian  fascism  needed  these 
In  order  to  survive  In  the  twenties. 
A  trained  professional  staff  In  the  State  De- 
partment woiUd  not  have  discredited  the 
factual  and  ominoxu  reports  Claude  Bowers 
mad*  to  Washington  when  he  was  AmtMs- 
ntfor  to  8p«ln  during  the  Spanish  War. 

In  short,  had  we  had  such  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice tietween  November  1918  and  December 
1941,  no  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  permitted  the  development  of 
fascism  and  the  birth  of  the  Fascist  Axis. 
A  second  war  would  have  been  avoided. 

Today  all  of  us  must  talk  In  terms  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  Army  after 
the  war.  Those  of  us  who  tried  our  hardest 
to  prevent  thia  war  are  at  this  moment  con- 
vinced that  we  mtist  retain  a  large  Army  and 
Navy  when  the  war  ends.  This  Is  not  a 
pleasant  prospect,  but  It  is  an  Inevitable 
ox>€.  Yet.  when  we  vote  to  continue  appro- 
priations for  CMC  war  machine,  we  must  also 
remember  that  modern  wars  are  the  end 
products  of  foreign  policies  that  explode  In 
our  faces.  This  war,  particularly,  is  the 
grim  monument  to  a  policy  that  failed. 

Our  real  first  line  of  defense  against  future 
wan  lies  not  in  our  armed  forces  but  In  our 
Foreign  Service,  whose  work  plays  a  major 
share  in  determining  o\ir  foreign  policies. 
It  is.  therefore,  all  Important  to  streamline 
our  foreign  service  Into  a  scientific  corps 
which  can  and  will  keep  us  from  making 
the  type  of  mistakes  which  make  war  inevi- 
table. This  can  be  done  by  the  simple  ex- 
padlent  of  introducing  practical  democracy 
Into  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  world's  great- 
est democracy. 


"FaU  Employment"— Wkat  Do  We  Mean? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  14,  1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  expression  "full  employment"  is 
fast  becoming  another  political  slogan. 
It  is  being  used  by  certain  groups  to  scare 
the  American  people  into  a  re:iimented 
society  where  our  free  economic  system 
■will  be  at  the  mercy  of  bureaucrats.  Yet, 
he  who  takes  issue  with  this  group  will 
be  listed  as  a  reactionary  or  a  tool  of  big 
business.  There  is  a  need,  however,  for 
some  plain  speaking  and  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

It  certainly  should  be  one  of  the  aims 
of  our  free  economic  system  to  reduce 
and  prevent  wage  and  income  losses,  and 
as  one  writer  says:  "to  mitigate  the 
hardships  which  flow  from  such  unem- 
ployment as  cannot  be  abolished."  Em- 
phasis here  would  be  on  the  effort  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  so-called  mass  un- 
employment. This  cannot  be  done  over 
night  or  by  Government  order. 

In  this  matter  of  post-war  employment 
a  misconception  prevails  that  all  of  the 
slack  must  be  absorbed  by  industry  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing.  Yet  the  1940 
censiis  shows  that  of  45.000.000  total  em- 
ployed, manufacturing  organizations  em- 
ployed only  23  percent  of  that  toUl.  This 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  understood  bv  the 
public,  and  if  it  is  the  politician  will  soon 
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The  above  tables  indicate  that  manu- 
facturing and  con.struttion  are  key  fac- 
tors in  our  economic  sj  stem.  If  they  are 
prosperous  it  is  likely  that  other  lines 
will  be  active.  No  dou  )t.  the  war  period 
has  brought  to  industi  y  and  other  lines 
an  Increased  efficiency  which  means  ex- 
pansion of  business  cal  ing  for  more  men 
to  handle  this  work.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  an  intelligen ;  coordination  of 


effort  to  the  end  that 


minimum  of  unemployment.     In  other 

efficient  distribu- 


words  there  must  be  ar 

tion  of  jobs  in  the  whol  j  economy. 

The  statement  is  xm  de  that  after  the 
war  we  must  find  jobs 
pie.  This  is  an  erroneo 
do  not  have  to  find  jol  s  for  several  mil- 
lions who  are  heads  of  msiness  firms,  the 
professional  people,  thf 
in  nonenterprise  activ 
lions  in  agriculture  an( 
is  said  that  one-thirc 
above  number  are  g|iinfully  occupied 
rather  than  employed. 

Our  American  economic  life  is  com 
plex.    Each  person  is 
form  a  useful  service 
sired    commodity.      Jtjbs,    employment, 
and  income  opportunities  grow  out  of  the 
Individual  efforts,  and 
new  enterprises  wliich 
labor.    In  a  free  econc^y  this  principle 
is  constantly  at  work 

It  is  quite  obvious  f  r(  m  all  of  this  that 
in  a  free  economic  sy  tern  employment 
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opportunities  cannot  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington. Likewise,  no  business  or  industry 
or  any  other  effort  which  employs  peo- 
ple can  furnish  jobs  merely  for  the  sake 
of  providing  work.  Jobs  are  not  an  end 
In  themselves.  When  there  is  a  demand 
for  goods  and  services  we  get  jobs.  In 
other  words  job  opportunities  are  a  by- 
product of  an  adjusted  and  effectively 
functioning  economy.  lyt  me  Illustrate: 
Businessmen  are  in  business  to  make  a 
living,  just  as  the  worker  seeks  work  in  a 
factory  or  mill.  The  businessman  must 
meet  a  demand  for  his  goods  at  a  price 
that  permits  him  to  remain  in  business. 
Now  when  he  meets  this  consumer  de- 
mand he  is  required  to  hire  help— clerks, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  business  he  is  engaged  in.  So  it  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  jobs  are  a  by- 
product of  business.  John  Doe  does  not 
smoke  a  cigar  after  each  meal  in  order 
to  give  thg  cigarmaker  a  job.  But  the 
fact  that  John  Doe  smokes  a  cigar  after 
each  meal  results  in  a  job  for  some  cigar- 
maker.  What  we  need  Is  a  constantly 
expanding  economy  which  will  call  for 
more  and  more  employment.  We  must 
be  on  the  alert  every  minute  of  the  day 
to  create  conditions  which  call  for  a 
high  level  of  employment,  and  this  Is  a 
job  for  private  enterprise  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  interference. 

We  should  avoid  using  the  term  "full 
employment"  as  a  political  slogan.  It  Is 
a  catch-phrase  without  any  real  sub- 
stance except  as  we  might  choose  to  regi- 
ment and  nazify  our  whole  economy— 
which  we  do  not,  I  am  sure.  But  we 
should  be  striving  to  attain  an  effective 
balance  between  the  supply  of  and  de- 
mand for  labor  at  wages  adjusted  to 
existing  conditions.  Mass  unemploy- 
ment must  be  avoided  if  we  are  to  have 
a  free  and  expanding  economy.  Steady 
jobs  for  all  workers  must  be  our  real  ob- 
jective so  that  no  one  will  fail,  for  any 
substantial  period,  to  find  a  demand  for 
his  services. 

Regimented  men  under  governmental 
dictatorship  and  a  fixed  economy  will  not 
have  the  incentive  to  find  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Only  freemen  in  a  free 
society  can  and  will  solve  it. 


Where  Local  Government  Stands  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  20, 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  address  to  be  delivered  by  me 
before  the  Virginia  League  of  Municipali- 
ties. Roanoke.  September  25.  1944: 

Where  Local  Government  Stands  Today: 
This  Is  the  subject  assigned  me  for  discus- 
sion this  evening.  In  order  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation. 1  wUl  say  that  I  think  local  govern- 
ment stands  at  the  cross  roads.   For  the  pur- 
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pose  of  pursuing  the  subject.  I  shall  catalog 
local  government  as  cities,  counties,  and 
States,  as  contrasted  with  the  National  or 
Federal  Government  In  Washington.  This  Is 
a  fMCinating  and  timely  subject.  It  is  timely 
because  today  we  are  lavishly  expending  hu- 
man suffering  and  lives,  as  well  as  dollars, 
In  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  stabilized  world 
order— a  condition  which  we  are  pleased  to 
call  peace— we  shall  do  well,  at  such  a  time, 
to  look  around  us  at  conditions  at  home  which 
may  be  disturbing  factors  in  this  new  world 
order.  We  must  very  closely  examine  our- 
selves, our  conduct  as  citizens,  as  localities, 
as  communities  and  as  a  State,  to  be  sure 
that  while  we  win  a  great  victory  on  the 
battle  front,  we  may  not  suffer  a  great  loss 
on  the  home  front. 

WORLD   CONTLICT 

What  has  caused  us  to  be  a  party  to  this 
global  conflict?  You  will  say  "on  December 
7.  1941,  we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor 
and  we  had*  to  defend  ourselves."  That  Is 
true,  but  long  prior  to  that,  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans had  realized  that  the  disturbance  was 
much  more  than  the  periodic  quarrel  be- 
tween the  nations  of  Europe — that  It  was 
the  beginning  of  a  world-wide  revolution,  and 
that  sooner  or  later,  if  it  were  not  stopped, 
It  would  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Westerrj 
Hemisphere.  Who  is  It  tcday  that  can  say 
that  except  for  the  help  and  assistance  given 
to  Great  Britain  and  Russia  by  the  United 
States,  Hitler  would  not  have  been  success- 
ful in  his  dream  of  world  conquest? 

We  knew  quite  well  that  Axis  success  would 
mean  that  American  freedom  and  liberty, 
as  we  know  it  and  love  it  would  be  in  jeopardy. 
What  do  I  mean  by  American  freedom?  I 
mean  the  essentially  American  right  to 
order  our  own  lives — to  be  our  own  masters — 
to  select  those  who  are  to  govern  us  and  make 
the  laws  under  which  we  live  and  have  our 
being;  the  distinctive  American  right  to  work 
and  to  play;  to  save  and  to  succeed;  and  to 
win  in  the  great  American  competitive  system. 
We  call  these  things  the  American  way  of 
life.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that  would  be  im- 
possible under  Axis  regime.  Therefore,  tcday 
we  are  at  war  to  defend  these  principles,  and 
In  that  war  our  boys  are  fighting,  and  suf- 
fering, and  dying  to  preserve  these  Ideals. 
While  they  fight,  world  leaders  counsel  In  an 
effort  to  draw  formulas  and  to  devise  ways 
and  means  that  shall  prevent  future  wars,  and 
make  these  blessed  privileges  secure  for  fu- 
ture generations.  We  are  paying  a  big  price 
for  this  victory  that  shall  shortly  be  won, 

KIGHTS    AND    RESPONSIBILrriES 

Now.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  we  might 
win  this  victory  upon  the  battlefield  and 
that  we  might  win  the  peace.  Internationally, 
and  that  yet  In  the  process  we  might  suffer 
Irreparable  loss  of  our  liberties  on  the  home 
front.  The  danger  which  I  think  might 
threaten  us  at  home  Is  that  of  a  highly  cen- 
tralized  Federal  Government  In  Washing- 
ton— a  National  Government  that  by  the  use 
of  Increasingly  greater  control  would  regi- 
ment and  order  our  lives  as  citizens  of  a  free 
and  sovereign  State.  In  popular  parlance.  1 
mean  the  loss  of  our  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties as  sovereign  States.  You  will  observe, 
perhaps,  that  In  speaking  of  the  rights  of 
States,  I  Include  in  the  same  sentence  the 
responsibilities  of  the  States  and  localities. 
Too  often,  I  feel,  we  are  concerned  overmuch 
with  a  Jealous  guarding  of  our  rights  as  citi- 
zens, and  entirely  overlook  our  duties  and 
responsibilities.   The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 

CROSS  ROADS 

At  last  we  get  around  to  our  text.  "Where 
does  local  government  stand  today?"  I  have 
said  that  I  think  It  stands  at  the  cross  roads. 
It  may  take  one  of  two  courses.  They  lead 
in  opposite  directions.  One  leads  from  the 
localities  and  States  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.    The  other  leads  from 
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the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  back 
to  the  SUtes  and  localities — to  Richmond,  to 
Norfolk,  to  Roanoke,  to  the  counties  and  to 
the  hamlets.  On  this  first  road.  If  We  elect 
to  travel  It.  In  one  hand  we  hold  our  hat — 
outstretched  for  handouts;  we  call  them  by 
the  polite  term  "contributions"— from  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  back  home,  and 
In  the  other  hand.  In  payment  of  these  so- 
called  contributions  we  present  to  this  Fed- 
eral, centralized  authority,  Increasing  con- 
trol and  pov.er  over  oiur  lives  as  individual 
citizens.  If  we  elect  to  take  the  second,  not 
so  easy  but  much  more  secure  way.  we  head 
away  from  Washington,  back  home,  bringing 
back  to  our  States  and  localities  our  sovereign 
rights  and  privileges  to  order  our  own  lives 
according  to  our  desires,  and  In  accordance 
with  our  traditions  and  customs.  This  is  the 
road  that  leads  to  stability,  to  domestic  tran- 
quility and  to  security.  It  is  by  traveling  this 
road  and  by  assuming  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities that  come  to  local  government  that 
we  preserve  on  the  home  front  the  principles 
for  which  our  boys  fight  on  the  battle  front. 
The  whole  purpose  of  our  effort  Is  to  create 
a  liberal  and  generous  democratic  system, 
and  that  can  be  done  only  when  men  are  free, 
when  they  have  opportunity,  when  they  have 
an  incentive  to  work  and  to  save,  and  when 
they  are  masters  of  their  own  destiny. 

WAR  CONTROLS 

In  wartime,  we  know  that  It  Is  not  possible 
to  observe  fully  these  fundamental  principles 
which  I  have  here  discussed.  The  conduct 
of  a  global  war  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  America  entered  the  war.  could  only 
be  brought  through  successfully  by  the  Im- 
posing of  strict  and  stringent  controls.  There 
had  to  be  controls  of  the  fiow  of  critical  ma- 
terials needed  in  the  war  effort;  over  trans- 
portation; over  food;  prices;  wage,  and  even 
our  Individual  daily  conduct.  This  was 
necessary  In  order  to  devote  all  of  our  na- 
tional efforts  to  our  military  venture  and 
today  It  Is  paying  a  dividend.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  with  the  end  of  this  war.  these 
controls  must  be  eliminated.  Practically 
every  control  set  up  by  legislative  action  con- 
tains in  it  a  specific  provision  which  brings 
about  its  termination  with  the  end  of  the 
national  emergency.  We  must  make  sure 
that  this  Is  done,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  to 
you  that  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine, 
the  sentiment  In  the  administrative  as  weU 
as  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment today.  Is  in  entire  accord  with  what 
I  have  stated.  With  the  termination  of  these 
controls,  the  States  and  localities  must  re- 
assume  their  responsibilities.  This  must  be 
done  In  a  definite  and  positive  manner,  in 
order  to  release  the  Federal  Government  of 
terrific  pressure  that  Is  brought  to  bear  al- 
most constantly,  which  would  result  In  the 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  under  our 
system  of  government  belong  to  the  States 
and  localities.  There  are  any  number  of 
such  Instances  which  I  might  mention  but 
tonight  I  shall  discuss  only  two  and  I  do  that 
because  in  each  Instance  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  for  Federal  action  becau.se  of  the 
failure  of  States  to  assume  and  discharge 
their  responsibilities  in  the  two  Instances 
which  I  shall  mention. 

I  shall  discuss  briefiy  the  question  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing, and  also  the  pressure  to  pass  a  na- 
tional educational  bill  In  order  to  secure 
funds  for  the  operation  of  schools  In  the 
States. 

POLL  TAX 

1  do  not  wish  to  bring  up  the  poll -tax  mat- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  being  disagreeable, 
but  I  mention  It  .again  simply  because  It  is 
apropos  of  this  discussion,  and  because  I 
regard  immediate,  positive  action  by  the 
State  of*  Virginia  as  fundamental  and  vital. 
I  do  not  reflect  in  any  way  whatever  upon 


those  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  inserting  In  our  constitution  Iht 
poll-tax  provisions.  I  am  confident  that 
they  acted  for  reMons  and  on  Impulses  of 
the  very  highest  patriot  la  order.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  provision  Is  anti- 
quated. It  is  in  disrepute.  Only  eight 
States  continue  to  hold  on  to  It.  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  determined  that  It  shall  be  done 
away  with.  In  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
subject,  no  one  has  undertaken  to  give  any 
logical  or  Impressive  reason  why  this  tax  on 
the  voting  privilege  should  be  continued. 
One  gentleman  has  said  that  we  have  had  It 
for  many  years  and  that  it  is  a  UadlUon 
in  Virginia  and  therefore  should  not  be  elim- 
inated. That  Is  not  Impressive.  Another 
has  said  that  we  need  the  revenue  and  that 
everyone  should  be  willing  to  pay  $1.50  for 
the  support  of  the  schools.  That  U  quite 
true,  and  no  one  has  suggested  a  repeal  of 
the  tax.  The  tax  should  be  levied  and  col- 
lected, but  not  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
In  the  present  act  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  our  soldiers,  we  waived  the  necessity  for 
paying  poll  tax  and  registering.  I  sm  quite 
m  accord  with  that  action  but  in  so  doing 
we  created  quite  a  paradoxical  situation.  I 
have  in  my  district  two  brothers.  Both  were 
called  in  the  draft.  One  was  inducted  Into 
the  service  and  Is  overseas.  He  has  voted 
as  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  do.  The 
other  brother,  for  some  minor  physical  de- 
fect, failed  to  pass  the  draft  but  went  Imme- 
diately to  an  aircraft  plant  on  the  west  coast, 
where  he  has  betn  helping  to  build  the  air- 
planes which  his  brother  Is  flying.  The  boy 
on  foreign  soil  can  vote — the  brother  In  war 
work  cannot  vote  because  he  neglected  to 
pay  his  poll  tax  prior  to  May  6.  This  ts 
only  one  of  many  such  insUuces.  The  tax 
is  definitely  a  political  irritant.  Further- 
more, the  experience  of  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  other  States  that  have  had.  but  have 
abandoned  the  poU  tax,  clearly  shows  that 
there  has  been  no  serious  dlfflcultiefl  encoun- 
tered either  In  the  coUectlon  of  the  tax  or 
otherwise. 

FXDKRAL   USURPATION 

Now.  why  do  I  discuss  It  here?  It  Is  be- 
cause the  failure  of  our  State  to  act  In  this 
Instance  Is  forcing  the  Federal  Government 
to  enter  a  field  in  which  it  has  no  bustnaH. 
Twice,  there  has  been  passed  in  the  House  at 
Representatives,  a  Federal  act  to  prohibit 
the  poll  tax.  According  to  the  best  legal 
thought  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  business  what- 
ever  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  quali- 
fications of  the  voters  In  Virginia.  There- 
fore, along  with  many  other  Representatives 
I  have  voted  against  these  measures.  The 
bill  will  be  Introduced  again  when  Congress 
convenes  In  January  and  will  no  doubt  be 
Immediately  passed  In  the  House.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senate  can  very  much  longer 
prevent  Its  passage  In  that  body.  Both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  are  com- 
mitted for  Its  repeal.  Therefore,  the  State  of 
Virginia  should  Uke  action  In  this  respect 
and  not  force  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
action  that  wlU  set  a  most  dangerous  prece- 
dent. 

May  I  reiterate.  I  do  not  dlsctiss  this  mat- 
ter as  a  criticism  of  anyone.  From  expres- 
sions I  have  heard  and  received.  I  feel  firmly 
convinced  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
State  legislature  whether  In  special  or  regu- 
lar session  a  constitutional  amendment  will 
be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  that 
they  may  pass  upon  the  matter. 

FZOOUL  AID  TO  roncATioif 
In  the  field  of  education.  In  the  21  years 
that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Hoiiss  of 
Representatives,  effort  after  effort  In  on* 
form  or  another  has  been  made  to  pass  Icffls- 
lation  which  would  federalize  or  nat 
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oar  public  acbool  tTBten.  Pressxire  for  this 
Ic^tUtlon  baa  alwmys  itemmed  from  the 
critical  and  urgent  need  In  many  of  the  Statea 
for  more  funds  for  school  purpoeea.  In  Vir- 
ginia, of  courae,  thoughtful  cltlzena  are  much 
concerned  and  somewhat  alarmed  over  the 
situation  brought  about  by  what  Is  thought 
to  be  Inadequate  funds  for  school  purposes. 
Bcfon  I  diacuaa  this  subject,  and  In  order  to 
be  sure  that  my  position  Is  clearly  under- 
stood let  me  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical  cf  our  dlstlngulahed  Oovernor.  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  senate 
and  our  State  superintendent  of  ;iubllc  con- 
stnKtlon  or  other  school  olQclals.  I  know 
that  this  subject  Is  near  and  dear  to  the 
liMtfta  of  ereryone  of  them.  I  am  perfectly 
eoafldent  that  they  wUl  take  proper  and  ap- 
propriate action.  The  purpose  of  my  dls- 
eiHrton  Is  to  stimulate  thinking  along  this 
line,  and  to  Impress  upon  our  citizens.  If  I 
can.  what  I  think  Is  the  critical  need  for 
mMdlal  action  to  be  taken  by  the  State  of 
Vlrftnla  and  the  localities,  rather  than  the 
Government.  Ot  course,  we  Vlr- 
are  not  particularly  happy  over  the 
that  Virginia  occupies  In  the  caUlog 
ot  States  In  edXKational  matters. 

Virginia  had  only  92  percent  of  Its  popu- 
labon  5  to  24  years  of  age  In  school  In  1940 
as  against  58  percent  of  such  persons  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  has  done  well  In 
keeping  its  schools  open  for  the  full  9  months 
and  transporting  lu  pupils  btjt  the  quality  of 
the  education  offered  seems  to  suffer  by  com- 
parison. Teachers  In  the  State  are  paid  on 
tlM  average  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
avwage  United  States  salary  (•943  as  against 
$1,907)  and  the  total  outlay  per  pupil  In  at- 
tendance in  1941-43  was  •03.40  In  Virginia 
as  against  •110.03  In  the  United  States — again 
less  than  two-thirds.  On  the  basis  cf  an 
over-all  educational  index.  Virginia  ranked 
fortieth  m  the  48  SUtes. 

In  addition  to  our  very  low  position  in  this 
over-all  picture,  we  are  not  very  happy  about 
the  fact  that  we  are  Informed  that  30.000 
Virginians  were  rejected  by  their  draft  boards 
on  the  groimds  cf  illiteracy.  Possibly  an  equal 
number  of  women  would  have  been  unable 
to  pass  tha  umple  Army  and  Navy  literacy 
taat.  Tha  crying  need  for  funds  for  our 
schools  Is,  in  my  Judgment.  Virginia's  ntun- 
ber  one  problem.  A  safe  democracy  la  as- 
■orad  by  an  educated  citizenry.  They  need 
aot  all  have  college  degrees,  but  at  least  they 
ahMld  have  the  fundamentals  which  are 
oAtrad  in  our  public  schools.  We  must  have 
more  funds  for  school  buildings,  for  other 
a«pans«s  incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
aebools.  and  particularly  for  the  payment  cf 
better  aalarkis  to  our  school  teachers.  We 
were  all  concerned  by  a  recent  statement  that 
I*.  Oabney  8.  Lancaster,  our  able  and  efficient 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  made 
to  the  effect  that  about  one  out  of  every  nine 
school  teachers  employed  in  Virginia  this 
year  are  below  the  standards  of  training  con- 
sidered normal  in  wdinary  times.  We  must 
do  something  about  this,  not  Jiist  talk  about 
it.  We  cannot  expect  the  splendid  body  of 
men  and  women  who  compose  the  teaching 
staffs  of  our  public  schools  to  contlntie  to 
make  the  tremendoua  sacrlflce  that  they  ara 
balaf  callad  upon  to  make.  Therefore  we 
muat  have  more  funda  for  our  educational 
•ystem. 

TtDMMM.  OB  aTATK  CONTtOL 

The  next  question  Is.  where  are  we  going 
to  get  the  funds — and  here  again  we  get 
back  to  our  text.  Is  It  going  to  be  the  StaM 
•ad  kiealltles  or  muat  we  go  to  Washington 
for  a  -eoomhtttlon?"  Again,  in  order  that 
X  may  pM  ba  muunderstood.  I  think  I  had 
batter  disavow  any  intention  whatever  of 
"■b^"C  •«y  crltlelam  or  impugning  the  mo- 
«»••  o<  our  eduoatora  in  Virginia  who  have 
■2^  »J*«H  •ctton  In  tJiU  Oeld.  I  feel  oon- 
floeat  that  their  motives  are  gocd.  but  I  feel 
•qnUy  eonfldsat  that  the  resulu  of  Federal 


action  In  this  respect  « 3u!d  be  disastrous. 
There  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  In  this  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress  Senate  Resolution 
837.  It  was  reported  oui  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  considered  by  the  Senate  and 
recommitted  to  the  comn  littee,  where  is  now 
reposes. 

Prom  the  minority  r  (port  I  quote  the 
following  excerpts:  It  w  11  be  recalled  that 
this  bill  called  for  •300  000.000  annually— 
MOO.OOO.OOO  to  the  teacl  ers  practically  pro 
rau  and  •100.000.000  to  t  le  States  for  teach- 
ers, school  buildings,  etc  ,  In  proportion  to 
what  the  Office  of  Educa  ion  considered  the 
needs  of  the  States.    I  qu  )te: 

"This  appropriation  li  eis  no  relation  to 
equalization  of  educath  nal  opportunities, 
nor  to  the  special  conditi  ons  which  may  ex- 
ist in  any  of  the  poorer  States.  While  ap- 
parently only  a  relief  met  sure,  and  stated  to 
be  for  emergency  purpos(s,  there  is  no  time 
limit  on  the  authorlzatk  n. 

•Taking  both  parts  of  1  his  bill  together,  it 
la  a  proposal  to  establlsli  a  Federal  subsidy 
for  common-school  and  high -school  educa- 
tion, a  function  of  the  State  governments 
and  local  governments  fo '  the  last  150  years. 
The  States  have  always  Inanced  education. 
"It  hardly  seems  that  the  States  are  In  a 
position  to  demand  reliet  from  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  matt  ;r  of  fact,  they  are 
not  demanding  relief.  ]  To  State  has  come 
before  us  afllrmlng  its  In  iblllty  to  deal  with 
the  educational  problem.  No  legislattire  has 
passed  any  resoutlons  requesting  assistance. 
The  entire  proposal  is  placed  before  us  by 
representatives  of  the  1  eachers  and  other 
educational  Interests,  wto  may  or  may  not 
have  exhausted  their  remedies  within  the 
States.  How  ridiculous  1  would  be  for  these 
States,  operating  with  sirpluses,  to  ask  for 
relief  from  a  Govemmen ;  which  is  running 
a  deficit  of  •60.000.000.00(  a  year.  As  far  as 
we  can  see,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  Justi- 
fication for  treating  the  present  condition  as 
an  emergency  which  reqilres  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance. 

"Our  schools  are  one  <  f  the  few  remain- 
ing bulwarks  of  local  sc  if -government  and 
community  enterprise.  '  "hey  should  so  re- 
main. They  have  on  ths  whole  been  well 
managed  and  generously  s'  ipported.  We  have 
today  too  much  centrallzs  tlon  of  control  over 
the  affairs  of  our  citizen  i  In  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. We  should  nc  t  add  to  it  by  this 
new  excursion  Into  the  !  ield  of  education." 
A  companion  bill,  not  identical,  but  the 
same  in  subsUnce.  namel;  H.  R.  2849  Is  pend- 
ing In  the  House.  No  i  earlngs  have  been 
held  on  this  measure  and  lone  are  scheduled. 
In  addition  to  this  v-ry  comprehensive 
statement  In  the  mlnorltj  report  on  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  I  would  like  to  juote  from  an  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Robert  A.  MJ  llikan,  head  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Te  ;hnology  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  for  his  wor  :  in  physics.  This 
quotation  Is  from  an  add:  ess  by  Dr.  Mllllkan 
published  In  the  New  Age  magazine,  January 
1944. 

"What  we  are  flghtln(  for  can  be  very 
simply  stated.  It  U  for  he  preservation  of 
free,  representative  gove  -nment  on  earth. 
Listen,  then,  to  the  two  i  isantlal  conditions 
for  success,  as  stated  In  t  le  pregnant  words 
of  Montesquieu  ( 1749) ,  on  of  the  most  pene- 
trating historians  and  poll  ileal  thinkers  of  all 
time.  The  same  teachim  ;s  of  history  were 
also  Incorporated  into  tl  e  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  by  those  profound  studenu 
of  the  best  thought  and  <  xperlence  of  man- 
kind, whom  we  call  our  fo  indlng  fathers. 

"If  a  republic  Is  small.  1 1  is  destroyed  by  a 
foreign  power:  if  it  U  larg «.  it  destroys  itself 
by  an  inner  vice.  So  it  s  very  likely  that 
man  would  have  been  foieed  to  live  always 
under  the  rule  of  one  mi  n  (a  despot)  had 
they  not  Inuiglned  a  const  ttition  which  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  \  Republican  gov- 
ernment and  the  externa  force  of  a  mon- 
archy. 1  mean  a  feders  1  republic.  Made 
up  of  small  repubUcs,  it  e  ijoys  the  high  po- 
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litlcal  quality  of  each  (such  small  republic) 
and  toward  other  powers  It  has  by  virtue  of  a 
federation  all  the  advantages  of  monarchliw. 

"In  other  words,  the  two  essential  con- 
ditions for  the  permanence  of  our  great  Re- 
public are  the  maintenance  of  (1)  tne  prin- 
ciple of  federation  primarily  for  defense 
against  external  aggression,  (3)  the  principle 
of  States'  rights  and  local  self-government 
for  defense  against  Internal  corruption. 

"External  foes"  and  "Internal  vice." 

"Why  the  latter?  Because  when  each  local 
community  spends  for  schools  and  other  im- 
provements only  the  taxes  which  it  levies 
upon  Itself,  its  citizens  are  not  only  being 
trained  for  self-government,  but  the  cancer 
of  political  corruption  can  then  be  cut  out  as 
soon  as  It  appears  by  those  closest  to  It  and 
those  who  suffer  Immediately  from  It,  so  that 
this  malignant  disease  can  be  prevented  from 
spreading  widely  and  destroying  the  whole 
organism. 

"Today  these  two  menaces  to  the  life  of  our 
great  Republic,  the  external  foe  and  the  in- 
ternal vice  are  threatening  our  existence  as 
never  before  in  our  history.  We  shall  con- 
quer the  first  foe,  for  he  is  now  out  In  the 
open,  but  the  second  (Internal  corruption — 
Editor)  Is  very  dangerous,  for  he  has  a  power- 
ful fifth  QOlumn. 

"Listen  to  the  recent  voice  of  a  distln« 
guished  Democratic  Congressman  from  Texas, 
Hattom  W.  Sumnxbs: 

"  'Oxu  whole  political  sj^tem  Is  based  on  the 
principle  of  local  self-government.  But  two 
forces  have  been  destroying  this  principle. 
One  is  the  demand  of  the  people  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Intervene  In  problems  of 
every  community  and  every  class.  The  other 
is  the  ever-growing  practice  of  passing  all 
these  problems  on  to  the  Government  in 
Washington.  The  last  war  gave  this  a  big 
push.  The  post-war  dislocation  htirrled  It. 
The  great  depression  raised  It  to  avalanche 
proportions.  The  present  war  Is  completing 
the  Job.  Every  town  and  State,  every  trade 
association  and  trade  union,  every  class  and 
group  of  desperate  minority,  brings  Its  prob- 
lems to  Washington,  and  Washington  1* 
gladly  accepting  that  responsibility.' " 

Dr.  Mllllkan  then  continues: 

"But  for  the  sake  of  winning  the  war  we 
have  had  to  become  very  largely,  for  the  time 
being,  a  totalitarian  State.  We  knew  that  in 
war  this  was  Inevitable,  and  soldier  pensions 
and  other  recompenses  are  a  necessary  part 
of  It.  but  If  we  retain  In  peace  this  otherwise 
highly  centralized  totalitarian  government. 
If  we  do  not  combat  at  every  opportunity 
this  Insidious,  this  terrible  centralizing 
tendency,  and  restore.  Insofar  as  present  con- 
ditions make  possible,  the  principle  of  local 
self-government,  then.  If  history  means  any- 
thing, we  shall  quickly  be  destroyed  by  the 
Inner  vice  of  all  totalitarian  states,  and  our 
M)ns  wiu  have  died  In  vain.' 

"ROMS    BXTLS    OVXH    SCHOOLS    VrTAI. 

'The  greatest  and  most  Insidious  danger 
lies  in  my  own  field,  the  field  of  education, 
which  must  be  kept  at  all  levels  practically 
completely  free  from  the  Influene  of  the  cen- 
tral government,  as  It  has  been  free  In  the 
main  in  the  past.  For  look  at  what  within 
the  last  two  decades  the  control  of  education 
by  central  government  has  done  In  Europe. 

"Precisely,  as  Spinoza.  300  years  ago,  said 
would  InevlUbly  happen  whenever  educa- 
tion got  Into  the  hands  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment, it  has  substituted  for  education  the 
Indoctrination  of  whole  peoples  in  the  Ideol- 
ogies of  the  group  In-power  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  retention  of  that  power. 

"It  Is  that  kind  of  Ind-ctrlnatlon  for  world 
conquest  that  has  destroyed  the  souls  of  great 
peoples  and  made  two  world  wars.  Totir 
votes  alone  and  your  Influence,  American 
citizens,  can  prevent  that  kind  of  a  catas- 
trophe from  happening  In  the  United  States. 
Remember  this  when  you  go  to  the  polls  after 
the  victory.  No  other  educational  question 
Is  of  anything  like  comparable  imporunce." 


Of  course,  the  advocates  cf  Federal  legisla- 
tion providing  funds  for  public  schools  iu  the 
States,  are  very  loud  and  very  positive  In 
their  assertions  that  there  is  no  intention 
whatever  to  have  any  Federal  control  over  the 
schools.  In  fact  a  positive  statement  to  that 
effect  Is  in  the  bill.  I  accept  their  sincerltv, 
but  experience  disproves  their  conclusions. 
It  Is  also  Interesting  In  this  connection  to 
note  a  statement  made  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee some  time  ago  by  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Education  Association,  who  have 
vigorously  supported  legislation  of  this  type. 
The  matter  upon  which  this  witness  was 
speaking  was  an  amendment  to  the  Hatch 
Act  which  prohibits  political  activities  by  per- 
sons on  the  Federal  pay  roll.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  status  of  the  teachers  that 
were  getting  part  of  their  salary  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  discussing  what  the 
teacher  might  do  In  such  a  situation,  this 
gentleman  made  the  following  statement: 

"S.  2471  grants  to  teachers  the  following 
rights: 

"Section  2.  A  teacher  would  have  the  right 
to  u.se  his  official  authority  or  Influence  to 
affect  the  nomination  or  election  of  any  can- 
didate for  Federal  office. 

"Section  9.  Federal  teachers  would  have  the 
right  to  use  their  authority  and  Influence  In 
affecting  the  result  of  an  election  and  would 
be  permitted  to  take  part  In  political  man- 
agement or  campaigns. 

"Section  12.  All  teachers  would  have  the 
right  to  use  their  authority  or  Influence  to 
affect  the  result  of  a  nomination  or  election, 
to  seek  contributions  from  fellow  employees 
for  political  purposes,  and  to  take  active  part 
in  political  campaigns." 

That  Is  an  Interesting  statement.  Cer- 
tainly a  "Federalized"  public  school  system 
would  open  the  door  for  politics  In  our 
schools  In  a  big  way.  I  do  not  believe  our 
people  would  like  such  a  situation. 

Another  reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  enter  this  fleld  and  one 
which  will  undoubtedly  appeal  to  the  tax- 
payer is  the  cost  of  the  venture  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury.  There  Is  a  very  fal- 
lacious theory  prevalent  amongst  some  of  us 
that  If  we  have  a  i)et  local  project,  and  can 
wangle  the  funds  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
It  will  be  a  smart  thing  to  do,  and  we  will  be 
Just  so  much  ahead.  This  is  false  reasoning 
In  the  flrst  place,  the  Federal  Treasury  Is 
now  In  very  bad  shape;  practically  all  of  the 
States  are  In  very  good  shape,  financially. 
In  the  second  place,  the  only  place  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  any  money  Into 
Its  Treasury,  is  out  of  the  pockets  of  Its  tax- 
payers. The  taxpayers  are  the  citizens  and 
the  localities — the  very  same  taxpayers  whom 
the  States  and  the  localities  tax  for  local  pur- 
poses. The  time  was  when  the  average  tax- 
payer, whether  he  was  a  businessman,  and 
particularly  if  he  were  a  farmer,  or  working 
man,  or  clerical  worker,  was  not  particularly 
interested  In  the  problems  of  Federal  taxes. 

Because  he  did  not  get  a  direct  tax  bill 
from  the  Federal-  Government  he  was  under 
the  misguided  Impression,  that  he  did  not 
pay  any  Federal  tax.  With  the  advent,  how- 
ever, of  the  withholding  tax.  the  average 
worker  is  Impressed  every  time  he  gets  his 
pay  check,  or  his  pay  envelope,  with  the  fact 
that  there  Is  a  Federal  tax.  We  are  becom- 
ing more  tax  conscious.  If  we  are  not  care- 
ful the  burden  will  become  unbearable. 

The  funds  that  we  might  get  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  for  education  in  Virginia,  would 
be  paid  for  by  the  citizens  of  Virginia  in  taxes 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  we  would  have  to  pay  our  own 
proportionate  part  of  a  giant  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy  In   Washington   to  administer  It. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  take 
care  of  lU  educational  problems.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  we  should  travel  the  road  to 
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Washington  In  this  regard.  And  I  beg  to  ex- 
press the  very  earnest  hope  that  in  the  criti- 
cal days  ahead  of  us  we  will  continue  to  ad- 
vance and  defend  our  States  rights  and  at 
the  same  time  we  will  be  willing  to  forth- 
rightly  accept  the  duties  and  respoiisibilltles 
that  go  with  these  rights. 


Lest  We  Forget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONT  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  weeks. 
Members  of  Congress  have  received  many 
inquiries  from  our  gallant  men  and  loyal 
women  in  uniform,  as  well  as  many 
others  concerning  the  war  effort,  the 
projwsed  peace,  the  post-war  program, 
and  various  and  sundry  problems  facing 
the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
My  office  has  not  been  an  exception.  In 
fact,  I  have  received  more  letters  of  in- 
quiry concerning  -the  problems  of  the 
day— economic,  political,  and  other- 
wise—during the  past  3  months  than 
have  come  to  me  in  any  3  previous  years. 

Here  are  listed  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  recently  been  propounded  to 
me  by  letter  and  in  p)erson  and  the  cor- 
rect answers  in  which  factual  informa- 
tion is  given: 

Question  (propounded  many  times). 
When  do  you  think  the  war  will  be  over? 

Answer.  Your  guess  is  as  good  or  prob- 
ably better  than  mine.  General  Eisen- 
hower has  predicted  that  the  war  In 
Europe  will  be  over  in  1944  if  everyone 
does  his  and  her  duty.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  general  is  right.  Am  also  hopeful 
that  the  war  with  Japan  will  end  in  1945. 

Question.  Is  it  not  true  that  Roosevelt 
made  a  solemn  no-war  promise  to  the 
p>eople  assuring  us  that  our  boys  would 
not  be  sent  overseas? 

Answer.  It  is  true  the  President  prom- 
ised that  American  boys  would  not  be 
sent  overseas  unless  America  was  at- 
tacked. Many  of  his  critics  leave  off 
those  last  four  words.  Evidently  some 
have  forgotten  Pearl  Harbor. 

Question.  Have  you  seen  the  new  pic- 
ture Wilson;  and,  if  so,  would  you  say 
the  facts  as  depicted  are  true  and  cor- 
rect? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  saw  a  premiere  showing 
of  Wilson.  It  is  a  great  picture.  I  am 
told  that  every  statement  quoted  is  from 
the  record. 

Question.  Is  it  true  as  related  in  this 
picture  that  some  46  Republican  leaders 
of  America,  including  ex-President  Taft, 
assured  the  country  during  the  Harding 
campaign  that  they  favored  the  United 
States  entering  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  is  it  also  a  fact  that  one  of  President 
Harding's  first  public  utterances  was  to 
say  that  "the  League  is  dead"? 

Answer.  Yes;  that,  of  course,  is  all  a 
matter  of  record. 


Question.  I  had  an  argument  with  a 
neighbor  about  whether  or  not  there 
were  any  battleships  or  cruisers  started 
or  constructed  under  either  Harding, 
Coolidge.  or  Hoover. 

Answer.  History  records  that  not  a 
single  battleship,  cruiser,  destroyer,  sub- 
marine, or  any  other  naval  vessel  was 
started  or  -constructed  under  -  either 
Harding,  Hoover,  or  Coolidge. 

Question.  Is  it  true  that  this  Govern- 
ment under  the  Harding  administration 
actually  sank  some  of  our  ships? 

Answer.  Yes.  That  shameful  spec- 
tacle occurred  after  a  so-called  disarm- 
ament conference  in  Washington.  While 
our  Government  played  the  sucker, 
Japan  did  not  even  sink  a  blueprint,  but 
continued  right  on  building  up  its  al- 
ready powerful  navy. 

Question.  Did  you  serve  in  Congress 
under  President  Hoover,  and.  if  so,  what 
do  you  think  of  him? 

Answer  Yes;  I  served  in  Congress  un- 
der President  Hoover  and  I  consider  him 
a  very  high-class  gentleman.  Moreover, 
I  never  charged  him  with  being  solely 
responsible  for  the  terrible  so-called 
Hoover  depression.  But.  of  course,  his 
party  cannot  escape  responsibility. 

Question.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  says 
the  farmers  fared  better  under  Hoover 
than  under  Roosevelt.  What  are  the 
facts? 

Answer.  The  facts  are  that  wheat  sold 
In  the  elevators  in  Oklahoma  as  low  as 
from  25  cents  to  30  cents  a  bushel:  corn 
dropped  to  10  cents  a  bushel;  oats,  10 
cents;  alfalfa,  $2  per  ton;  hogs.  2  cents 
a  pound;  cattle,  3  cents  to  4  cents  a 
pound:  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
also  sunk  to  the  lowest  levels  in  history. 

Question.  Did  Congress  give  President 
Hoover  a  farm  bill;  and  if  so,  was  it  the 
kind  of  a  set-up  he  requested,  or  did  the 
Democrats  join  In  amending  It  to  death, 
as  Republicans  have  done  to  many  of 
Roosevelt's  measures? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  Congress  gave  Presi- 
dent Hoover  his  famous  Farm  Board  bill 
and  appropriated  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  its  operation.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  not  a  single  dollar  appropri- 
ated by  Congress  to  aid  distressed  agri- 
culture ever  found  its  way  into  the 
I)ockets  of  a  bona  fide  dirt  farmer  of 
America.  It  was  used  largely  to  bolster 
prices  of  farm  products  after  they  had 
gotten  into  the  hands  of  the  sp)eculator 
and  market  op)erator. 

Question.  How  many  p>eopIe  were 
actually  unemployed  during  the  latter 
part  of  Hoovers  administration? 

Answer.  Statistics  show  that  15.000,- 
000  heads  of  families  were  unemployed, 
which  would  Indicate  approximately 
45,000,000  people  were  without  Jobs  and 
without  any  means  of  support. 

Question.  What  did  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration do,  or  attempt  to  do,  about 
unemployment? 

Answer.  President  Hoover  gave  out  a 
statement  urging  that  local  towns,  cities, 
communities,  and  charity  organizations. 
Including  the  Red  Cross,  take  care  of 
unemployment. 

Question.  Have  you  any  autbentio 
figures    on    bank    failures    under    tht 
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Hoover  administration  as  compared  with 
fallure^f  under  Roosevelt? 

Antwer.  Yes.  Here  are  the  figures. 
It  includes  a  list  of  bank  failures  for 
6  yeftrs  before  the  bank  holiday  called 
by  Pnnident  Roosevelt  in  1933  and  for 
•  years  after  that  date. 
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The  total  bank  fsdiures  in  the  6  years 
after  the  bank  holiday  were  only  291 
against  499  failures  in  our  most  prosper- 
ous predepression  year  of  1928.  The 
total  losses  in  the  6  years  after  the  holi- 
day were  only  $125,981,000,  millions  less 
than  in  the  single  year  1928. 

Despite  9,106  bank  failures  in  the 
Hoover  administration,  between  January 
1,  1930.  and  March  4.  1933,  the  1932  Re- 
publican platform  opposed  Federal  guar- 
antee of  bank  deposits. 

Question.  What  administration  enact- 
ed the  bank  guarantee  law? 

Answer.  It  was  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration that  established  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation's  Insurance 
of  deposits  to  the  extent  of  $5,000  for 
each  depositor.  It  was  passed  over  the 
protest  of  many  Republican  leaders  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on 
what  the  total  Income  of  the  farmers  of 
America  were  during  the  last  year  of  the 
Hoover  administration  and  also  the  same 
flgtires  under  the  last  year  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration? 

Answer,  Yes;  those  figures  are  avail- 
able. 

The  fact  is  that  farm  income  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  since  President 
Roosevelt  took  ofBce: 

Totcl  cash  income  of  farmers 

BooTtr  d«pr«««lon  year,  1933.  $6. 446.  000,  000 
Alter  11   yean  of  F.  D.  R.. 

1943 19. 914, 000.  000 

And  here's  what  this  rise  has  meant  to 
the  individual  farmer: 

Per  capita  net  form 
Hoover  depreMion  ywu-,   1988.. ,_.,..., 
AftOT  11  yean  ot  F.  D.  R..  1948 


Question.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
RooMvelt  farm  program? 
^^Aiifwer.  No.  X  have  repeatedly  critl- 
etfid  jooM  phases  of  thli  administra- 
tion*! fann  protram.  It  was  entirely  too 
•low  In  settlnf  away  from  the  program 
of  scarcity.  I  feel  that  orleei  of  many 
farm  cofflmodUlei  ihotiid  be  ronmdprsbly 
hinhrt  eoniHdennf  the  htih  cost  of  Hvinf 
and  the  prices  the  farmeri  Bust  pay  (or 


farm  implements,  and 
labor.  But  with  all  o 
it  is  infinitely  better 
Farm  Board  program. 
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;  'ou  think  of  voca- 
vrhy  not  eliminate 


farmers  apparently  ha  re  forgotten. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
present  soU-conservati  in  program? 

Answer.  I    wholehe  irtedly    commend 
the   soil -conservation   program.     Okla- 
homa has  more  organ  zed  soil-conserva' 
tion  districts  than  aijy  other  State.    I 
am  glad  to  have  had 
sponsoring  and  supijotting  the  soil-con 
servation  program  of  t  le  present  admin 
Istration.    It  should  b^  expanded  in  the 
post-war  set-up. 

Question.  What  do 
tional  agriculture? 
it  in  the  interest  of  edonomy? 

Answer.  As  a  mem  fer  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  ] 
mental  in  urging  morel  liberal  appropria- 
tions for  our  vocational  agricultural 
program,  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
thousands  of  farm  loys  and  girls  of 
America  to  whom  the  country  must  look 
in  the  post-war  days  to  help  feed  and 
clothe  America  and  th »  world.  It  would 
not  only  be  poor  econo  ny  but  false  econ- 
omy to  eliminate  it. 

Question.  What  car  the  Government 
do.  if  anything,  to  assi:  t  the  farmer  when 
the  war  is  over? 

Answer.  Many  thlr  gs.  Continuation 
and  expansion  of  consi  rvation,  including 
flood-control,  irrigat  on,  reclamation, 
and  water-  and  soil-(  onservation  proj- 
ects.   Federal  aid  to  riiral  schools. 

Expansion  of  adir  Lnistratlon's  pro- 
gram of  comfort  for  fa  -m  population,  in- 
cluding expansion  of  r  iral  electrification 
program,  not  In  compc  tition  with  private 
power  in  cities  and  t  )wns,  but  so  that 
every  farm  family  may  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  install  electr  city  at  reasonable 
rates. 

An  economy  of  abun  lance  for  America 
to  keep  the  home  mar  cet  humming. 

Removal  of  all  trac  e  barriers  to  pro- 
vide a  broader  and  sti  jnger  world  econ- 
omy. 

Provide  increased  m  irkets  for  all  farm 
products. 

Real  parity  income  for  farmers.  A 
balance  between  the  Jrice  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  produ  ts  and  that  which 
they  are  forced  to  pa;  . 

Increased  Federal  a  d  to  farm  to  mar- 
ket roads,  school  bu  and  rural  mail 
routes.  These  will  he  p  to  keep  the  boys 
and  girls  on  the  farm  n  the  world  of  to- 
morrow, which  Is  esser  tial  if  the  farmers 
are  to  be  prosperous  and  happy  and, 
therefore,  a  prosperous  and  happy  Amer- 
ica; for  it  Is  well  kno  m  that  when  the 
farmer  prospers,  all  lusiness  prospers, 
but  when  the  farmer  f  lils.  It  means  fail- 
ure also  to  the  buslnea  iman. 

Question.  Has  Congress  passed  some 
sort  of  a  law  to  gua  antes  that  (arm 
prices  win  be  stabinsec  at  approximately 
the  present  prices  for  I  or  2  years  alter 
the  clone  of  the  war? 

Answer.  Yei.  Com  ess  has  enacted 
legislation  to  •tablliie  farm  prieei  for  2 
yean  following  the  clioe  of  the  war, 

Question.  Did  you  v  )te  for  the  estab- 
Uahmeot  of  the  0.  0.  3.  catnpa  and  lor 


the  N.  Y.  A.  and  do  you  not  consider  all 
that  money  worse  than  wasted? 

Answer.  I  am  proud  to  say  to  you, 
my  dear  sir,  that  I  voted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  both  of  those  youth  organi- 
zations. They  not  only  put  unemployed 
youth  to  work  on  useful  jobs,  but  they 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  American  youth. 

Question.  I  heard  over  the  radio  that 
President  Roosevelt  was  to  blame  for  the 
country  being  unprepared.  What  are 
the  facts? 

Answer.  The  facts  are  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  far  ahead  of  Congress  and  the 
country  in  his  demands  for  what  he 
called  his  rearmament  program.  Early 
in  1933.  when  Congress  refused  to  give  the 
Pre.sident  funds  to  start  building  up  our 
Na\'y.  which  was  then  a  poor  fourth  In 
sisse,  the  President  was  severely  criticized 
for  taking  P.  W.  A.  funds  to  start  the 
construction  of  some  16  modern  ships. 
One  well-known  isolationist  screamed 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  that  "The 
President  ought  to  be  impeached."  In 
1934,  1936.  and  again  in  1938  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  strengthen  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  but  Congress 
did  very  little  atx)ut  it. 

In  1938.  when  the  President  demanded 
5.000  modem  fighting  planes  and  bomb- 
ers, another  isolationist  Republican  Con- 
gressman, who  is  now  touring  the  coun- 
try shouting  his  venom  of  spleen  against 
oiu"  Commander  in  Chief,  shouted  from 
the  floor  of  this  House,  "Who  is  Roose- 
velt going  to  fight?"  and  he  added,  "Why 
you  could  not  build  5,000  planes  in  5 
years."  This  was  the  same  Congress- 
man, only  a  few  days  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, who  actually  complimented  the  Japs, 
as  will  be  shown  by  the  Congressional 
Record,  saying  that  they  were  more  like 
Americans  than  any  other  oriental  peo- 
ple. 

Question.  How  many  planes  have  been 
constructed  during  the  last  year? 

Answer.  More  than  100,000  of  the  most 
modem  planes,  bombers,  and  so  forth, 
in  all  the  world. 

Question.  How  does  the  United  States 
Navy  compare  today  with  that  of  the 
Japanese  Navy? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Navy  Is 
more  than  five  times  the  size  of  the  Jap 
Navy  and  is  getting  stronger  every  day, 
while  the  Jap  Navy  is  being  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  as  fast  as  our  task 
forces  can  track  them  down. 

Qijestion.  How  many  German  prison- 
ers did  the  Americans  and  Allies  take  in 
their  race  through  France? 

Answer.  The  exact  figure  is  yet  un- 
known, but  the  estimated  number  of 
German  prLsoners  bagged  to  date  is  more 
than  500.000. 

Question.  Do  you  favor  bringing  those 
prisoners  to  America? 

Answer.  I  certainly  do  not.  We  have 
too  many  here  now.  Let  un  leave  part 
of  them  in  France  and  let  them  rehabili- 
tate the  country  they  have  overrun  and 
•end  othpr«  to  Africa  to  rrbulld  citlps 
they  dpHroyed,  We  do  not  need  them 
In  the  United  Itates. 

Queitlon  Ho  you  think  thrtu  la  thf 
remoteet  putiiuility  of  a  lasting  pvacef 


Answer.  Yes.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in 
the  good  judgment  and  patriotism  of 
those  Americans  who  must  make  and 
help  keep  the  peace  that  I  feel  very  deep- 
ly that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  prob- 
able for  civilized  nations  to  get  along 
with  each  other  on  friendly  terms  and 
settle  their  differences,  actual  and  Imag- 
inary, on  a  give-and-take  basis  in  a 
peaceful  manner  rather  than  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. I  am  also  convinced  that  Amer- 
ica and  Americans  must  not  get  soft- 
hearted this  time,  but  we  must  be  more 
realistic  and  even  hard-boiled  in  dealing 
with  both  Germany  and  Japan  hereafter. 
Question.  Do  you  know  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  do  you  think  that  he  will  run 
the  country,  as  is  now  being  charged 
over  the  radio  in  case  Roosevelt  is  re- 
elected? 

Answer.  No;  I  have  never  met  Mr. 
Hillman;  nor  do  I  believe  that  either  he 
or  J9hn  L.  Lewis  will  run  the  country, 
regardless  of  who  is  elected  President. 
But  I  do  know  Mr.  Lewis  and  have  heard 
him  testify  before  committees  and  have 
watched  his  movements  in  and  around 
Washington.  Incidentally.  Lewis  has 
called  more  strikes,  calculated  to  seri- 
ously impair  the  war  effort,  than  have 
all  the  other  labor  leaders  combined. 
John  L.  Lewis  is  not  only  against  Roose- 
velt, but  he  is  ardently  supporting  Gov- 
ernor Dewey.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
average  American  wants  neither  Hillman 
nor  Lewis  to  run  the  country. 

Question.  If  you  can  cite  one  instance 
wherein,  as  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Appropriations  Committee  in  Congress, 
you  have  actually  saved  $1.  I  will  quit 
fighting  you.  If  you  will  prove  you  have 
reduced  a  single  appropriation  enough  to 
pay  your  salary  1  year.  I  will  even  tear 
my  shirt  for  you.    What  do  you  say? 

Answer.  That  Is  a  fair  proposition.  If 
you  are  really  sincere.  In  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  1944,  re- 
ported by  the  Deficiency  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, the  total  Budget  request  in  that  one 
bill  alone  was  $1,196,428,749.32.  My  com- 
mittee trimmed  that  appropriation  to  the 
tune  of  $941,560,305.  or  a  cut  of  more 
than  80  percent  below  Budget  estimates. 
As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  have  a  major 
responsibility  for  appropriations  for  the 
Interior  Department.  This  year  my  com- 
mittee reported  that  bUl  $12,000,000  be- 
low Budget  estimates  and  more  than 
$20,000,000  imder  the  amount  actually 
expended  for  the  same  Department  the 
preceding  year.  Obviously,  these  two 
cuts  alone  would  pay  a  Congressman's 
salary  several  years.  I  could,  of  course, 
cite  many  other  examples. 

Question.  A  neighbor  tells  me  that  he 
has  a  letter  from  you  stating  that  you  are 
against  old-age  pensions.  What  about 
it? 

Answer.  Your  neighbor  is  mistaken. 
No  one  has  ever  had  such  a  letter  from 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  one  of  the 
flrnt  Members  of  Congresii  who  advocated 
adequate  and  liberal  old-ase  pennlonn  to 
be  paid  direct  from  the  Treasury  and 
^hus  cnmmate  all  led  tape. 


Question.  Have  you  ever  had  the  mtes- 
tinal  fortitude  to  Uke  a  stand  on  strikes 
and  have  you  uttered  a  protest  against 
these  outrageous  wartime  strikes  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  not  only  voted  for  the 
Coimally-Smith  antistrike  law  finally 
agreed  upon,  but  I  voted  for  the  original 
Smith  bill  that  had  real  teeth  in  it  that 
was  a  much  stronger  and  much  more 
practical  measure.  I  also  voted  to  over- 
ride the  President's  veto  on  the  antistrike 
legislation.  Yes;  I  have  made  my  posi- 
tion plain  and  clear  on  wartime  strikes. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  several  state- 
ments made  by  toe  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  1  know  that 
many  of  our  men  on  the  various  fighting 
fronts  are  sorely  disturbed  about  some  con- 
ditions on  the  home  front.  I  agree  there  are 
a  lot  of  disturbances  on  the  home  front  that 
ought  to  have  been  eliminated  long  ago.  1 
have  had  a  part  In  helping  try  to  eliminate 
some  of  them.  No  one  has  a  right  to  strike 
against  his  Government  in  wartime. 

Again  from  the  Record: 

Mr  Johnson  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  a  deplor- 
able thing  that  there  might  be  a  shortage  of 
coal  or  fuel  ot  any  kind.  There  is  a  potential 
shortage  of  oil,  but  the  oUmen  of  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  and  Kansas  and  California  and 
Illinois  are  not  out  on  strike.  They  are  not 
going  out  on  strike,  even  though  they  have 
been  denied  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for 
crude  oil. 

There  is  a  threatened  shortage  of  beef  and 
dairy  pi-oducts,  but  no  cattlemen  or  farmers 
with  dairy  herds  are  out  on  a  strike.  There 
is  a  threatened  shortage  of  certain  farm  com- 
modities and  especially  of  proteins  and  farm- 
ers are  not  receiving  prices  for  their  products 
generally  In  keeping  with  the  constantly  ris- 
ing cost  of  labor.  But  farmers  are  not  strik- 
ing against  the  Government  in  this  perilous 
time.  A  goodly  number  of  small  businessmen 
have  been  put  out  of  business  and  others 
have  had  their  business  seriously  Impaired 
because  of  some  impossible  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  Washington  bureaucrats.  But  they 
are  not  striking  against  the  Government  nor 
are  they  demanding  time  and  a  half  overpay 
for  their  services.  In  other  words,  let  me  re- 
peat once  more  what  I  have  said  many  times 
since  Pearl  Harbor:  There  Is  only  one  issue 
now  that  all  patriotic  Americans  are  really 
interested  in  and  that  is  the  winning  of  the 
war. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  GoTemment  Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  people  throughout 
the  country  have  been  making  inquiry 
about  how  to  go  about  purchasing  Oov- 
crnmcnt  surplus  property.  Under  the 
present  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tion, the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration li  charged  with  the  disposal  of 
war  plants,  landM,  and  heavy  machine 
tools.    The  Procurement  Division  ot  the 


Treasury    Department    is    the   disposal 
agency  for  other  surpluses. 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  surpluses  can  contact  the  offices 
listed  below: 

Pabt  1 — Crude  materials 

aKcoNsnccnoN  financk  coaroaATiow 

03  Crude    animal    products,    inedible, 

except  flt)er8 

05  S        Crude  rubber  and  aUied  gums. 

06  7        Crude  medicinal  herbs.  rooU.  barks. 

and  other  plant  parts,  except 
U.  S.  P..  N.  P..  and  similar  grades. 

05  93       Crude  cork. 

06  94      Loofa  sponges. 

06  PIbers.  vegetable  and  animal,  un- 

manufactured (except  as  indi- 
cated) (note  inclusion  of  foreign 
wool  and  mohair). 

07  Coal,  crude  petroleum,  and  related 

crude  hydrocarbons. 

08  Metallic  ores,  tailings,  concentrates, 

and  their  unrefined  metallic 
products. 

09  Crude  nonmetalllc  minerals,  except 

coal  and  petroleum. 


TREAStJBT  PtOCUaXMENT 

Live  animals,  other  than  food  anl- 


01 


WAB    FOOD    AOMINISTKATION 

01  Live  animals,  except  nonfood  ani- 

mals. 

02  Crude  animal  products,  edible. 

04  Crude  vegetable  products,  edible. 

06  Crude  vegeuble  products,  inedible, 

except,  fibers     (except    as    indi- 
cated). 

06     1        Cotton 

06    22      Flax  (only  domestic  production). 

06     23       Hemp  (Cannabis  satlva). 

06     5        Wool    and    related    specialty    hair 
(only  domestic  production). 
Pa«t  a — Basic  material  aiid  products 

EBCONSTI  UtTlON  FIMAMCI  COSPOIATION 

11  Leather. 

12  Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  shoe 

findings. 

13  Wood  basic  materials,  except  pulp- 

wood  (except  as  indicated). 

14  1        Pulpwood. 

14  2  Ptaper-base  stocks,  except  pulp. 

14  3  Wood  pulp. 

14  4  Other  pulp. 

14  6  Building  paper. 

14  8  Building  board. 

15  2  Jute  basic  textiles. 

18    6<      Curled  hair  (similar  to  06.7) . 

15    71      Silk  semimanufactures. 

15    72      Silk  yarn. 

15  81  Rayon,  nylon,  etc.,  semimanufac- 
tures. 

IS    82      Rayon,  nylon,  etc.,  yam. 

15  913  Jute  cordage,  except  sizes  less  than 
one-fourth-inch  cross-sectional 
diameter. 

15  913  Soft  fiber  cordage  except  slaes  1«h 
than  one-fourth-incb  cross-sec- 
tional diameter. 

15  914    Hard  fiber  cordage  and  twine  (aU). 

16  52      Indtutrial  molasses. 

17  7        Waxes,  animal  and  vegetable. 

18  Petroleiun  and  coal  products.    Ex- 

cept raw  materials  for  chemical 
Industries. 

•ntAMvr  PRocvuMBirr 

13  91      Cooperage  stock,  fabricated. 

18  92  Rattan,  willow  and  bamboo  itoolL 

18  94  Box  and  orate  shook. 

18  97  Mandlet. 

14  Pulp,  paper,  and  paperboard   (eg- 

oept  as  Indicated). 
II  Textile  toasie  mauufactures  (esrepi 

ae  indieated). 
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tm«t  win  vn'UtbU  (•««pt  M  u»- 
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PAST  %—KnarproAucU 
ucnoH  rwAWCi  cobpomtiow 

Chemtcala  (oonit  m  IndlcaUd) 

Iran,  and  tran  and  ateel  icrap. 

•tc«i  («U9ap4  at  UMUcat«d) 

ff^rro  and  nonf«nroaa  additive  alloys. 

Nonterroua  maUJa. 

Fabrlcaud  maUl  baaic  producta 
(except  aa  Indicated). 

Wonwxtnl'H'  mineral  tMUtc  prod- 
uota  chiefly  itructural  (except 
M  Indicated). 

Nonmetallk;  mineral  basic  prod- 
ucta—chiefly  nonatnictural  (ex- 
cept aa  indleatad). 

lA^acaUanaoua  baale  materiala  (ex> 
cept  aa  Indicated). 

Orneral  purpoae  Industrial  ma- 
ctUnary  and  equipment  (except 
as  indleatad). 

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatua 
(except  as  Indicated). 

Special  indust^-lal  machinery. 

Metal-working  machinery. 

titaeaUMMOOB  machinery  (except 
as  indleatad). 

Communications  equipment  and 
electronic  devices  (except  as  in- 
dicated). 

Alrcrart. 

Railroad  transportation  equipment. 

Ice-making  and  cold-storage  plant 
systems,  components,  and  aece»> 
sorlaa. 

Industrial  raCrlgaraUon  units. 

Central  station  air-oondltioning 
systems. 

Railroad  signal  fixtures. 

Airport,  airway,  and  seadrome  light- 
ing. 

Train-lighting  fixtures. 

Aircraft-lighting  flxturea. 

Indicating,  recording,  and  control- 
ling instruments  and  accessories 
aooapt  watchas  and  clocks  (ex- 
cept as  Indicated). 

Haaard  ■— ttrtng  devices. 

Machine  gtiarda. 

Water-purification  equipment  ex- 
cept 80  341.  home  water  soften- 
ers. 

Sprinkler-system  components. 

Railroad -signal  controls. 

Dnifi  and  madlclnea.  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  prepared  or 
packacKl  for  sale  to  retail  out- 
lets or  institutions.  (Bulk,  uh- 
flUtiahad  drugs  and  medicines  ra- 
(Ittlrtat  processing  or  packaging 
not  ordinarily  done  by  a  whole- 
sale or  retail  store). 

Laata  for  boota  and  aht 

aole  pattama. 

MUBT  paueui 

OtatiBlcala,  to  tiM  ntant  of  mau- 
rials  packafad  tat  daUvery  to  ra- 
tal! otitlets. 

Barbad  and  twisted  wire. 

Truck  tanks. 

Builders'  baalo  hardware. 

Motor  vahiele  hardware. 

OlMfett  hardware. 

Fumiturt  hnrdwara. 

Trunk  and  tatfafa  hardware. 

Mlsoalkuiaotta  baale  hardware, 
vehicle  bodlea. 
vehicle  bodlaa. 


Wira  naila.  taska.  and  suplaa. 
Wire  sprtnta. 
Wue  chain. 


98  tl 

35  94 

35  98 

35  99 

98  3 

97  1 


37    a 

37     33 
37     33 


37  93 

37  93 

37  94 

39  1 

39  38 


39  91 

39  93 

29  95 

31  8 

81  97 


33  413 

33  433 

33  45 

33  514 

32  53 
82  7 

S3  8 

89  91 

52  93 

53  64 

33  995 
85 

38 

37 
38 

88  11 
39  30 

89  43 
39  44 
39  45 
39  60 
39  00 
41  1 
45 

49 

81 


84 
88 


87     U 
87     14 


Chain  link  fancinc- 
Wire  hoofM. 
Chain  and  atuehmaa 
Bolta.  nuu.  screws,  rlfeu 
Cut  nails,  tacks,  and 
Miscellaneous  (abnealtNl 
Olaaa  bMic  producta 
Olaaa 

Items. 
37  1481 
37  153 
3r  18 
Abrasive 


slgial 


(gli 


I  only). 

natural 

mafaufactured — 

1  aaterlals  are 

le  or  can  be 


toe  Is 


asbes  oe 


tie 


pi  rts, 


itec  LS 


accesi  ones 


ger  era  tors 


RaUroad 
Radio  tubes 
Lisulators). 
basic    products 

and    synthetic, 

to  the  extent  the 

packaged  (or  retail 

coBildared  hand 
Asbeatos     and 

packing  and  ga.<ket 

tent  of  automotive 
Asbeatos    woven    or 

tlon  material,   to 

automotive     parts 

brake    linings    and 

Ings). 
Pottery. 

Pottery  supplies. 
Ceramic  products. 
Rubber  fabricated  materials 
Automotlre  plastic 

motor    vehicle 

In  39  3. 
Button   blanks.   mold4. 

parts. 
Beads,  bugles,  and  spa 
Catgut  and  wormgut 
Industrial  trucks,  tractors 

stackers,  and 
Lubrication  equlpmen : 

tent  the  items  are 

nectlon  with  motor 
Battery-charging 

cept  aircraft). 
Starter  motors  (except 
Motor  ignition  equip  nent 

aircraft ) . 
Plug  fuses. 
Lamp  sockets. 
Lamps  (except  32  73 

Ice  lamps). 
Electric  appliances 

commercial. 
Dry-cell  batteries. 
Storage  batteries. 
Tlre-repairlng  machinery 

ment 
Automobile    service-station 

ment. 
Agrlcultinid  machinery 

ments. 
Construction.    mlnln( 

and  related  machln  iry 
Tractors. 
Oaice  machines. 
Home-type  laundry 
Home  sewing  machln^ 
Calculating  and 
Coin -operated  aeales 
Spring  scalea.  houseb4ld 
Cash  registers. 
Coln-oparatad 
Radlo-tanadeaat  receltera. 
Motor  vehlclaa. 
Mlaoallaneous 

ment. 
Plumbing  and  heatli^ 
Air -conditioning  and 

equliMDant  (except 
Ughtlnit  flxturea  ( 

oatad) 
Furniture  and  fixture  i 
Photographic  gooda 

motion 
Optloal 
The 
Haatlng 


metallic 
to  the  ex- 
?arts. 

dolded    fric- 

extent  of 

( principally 

clutch    fac- 


•■uid   other 

igles. 

,  trailers. 


ST    8t     IVslmetars  and  parklhg  tnetera. 
67    841    Hotiaahold  rafrifaratl(  n  controls. 
6t  Profaaatonal  and  Mlintiflo  Inatru* 

■Mhta  and  apparati  is. 


I. 

products. 

(asoapt    8 
lenaaa. 


also  any 
elsewhere 


-to  the  ex- 
r  use  In  con- 
vehicles. 

(ex- 


alrcralt). 
(except 


I  vlatlon  serv- 
bpusehold  and 

and  equip- 

equlp- 

and  Imple- 

excavatlng, 
r. 

equipment. 

m  B. 
oomp  itlng  scales, 
^es. 
iuseb<  Id 

machlr  ea. 
at  recel  'ex 
I. 
transportation  cqulp- 

equlpment. 

refrigeration 

IS  Indicated). 

exiept  aa  Indl- 

n. 

I  nd  proceeaed 


apparatus. 
vantllailBf   oontraU 


lUacaUanaoua  equtpmant  (eseapt  aa 
Indleatad). 

tt  Druga  and  madtdnea  (except  aa  In- 

dicated ) . 

8t  ToUeUles,     cosmetics,     soap,     and 

household  chemical  preparatlona. 

87  Apparel,  except  footwear. 
8J             Pootwear. 

88  Pabrieatad  taxtUa  producU  except 

apparel. 

71  Aid  products  of  leather  except  ap- 

parel, footwear,  and  luggage. 

73  Converted  paper  products  and  pulp 

goods. 

73  Products  of  printing  and  publishing 

Industries. 

74  Rubber  end  products. 

75  End  products  of  metal  Industries. 

76  Finished    wood    products,    (except 

furniture  and  rail  work)    (except 
as  indicated). 

77  End   products   of   glass,   clay,  and 

stone. 
79  Miscellaneous  end  products  of  man- 

ufacturing industries. 
81  Small  arms  and  components., 

88  Small-arms  ammunition  and  spe- 

cifically adapted  components. 

MAKTriMx  comnssioN 


35 

53 

Marine  basic  hardware. 

35 

31 

Power  boilers  marine. 

31 

683 

Winches. 

31 

583 

Anchor  windlasses. 

31 

584 

Capstans. 

43 

Ships,  small  watercraft,  and  marine 
propulsion  machinery. 

53 

3 

Marine  fixtures. 

57 

65 

Compasses  and  accessories  (ma- 
rine). 

57 

66 

Azimuths  sextants  and  octanta. 

67 

691 

Tafl  rail  logs. 

75 

953 

Cargo  nets,  wire  rope. 

75 

954 

Wire  rope  slings. 

WAX  rooo  AOMiNTsnunoN 
19     271     Rosins. 
19     373     Turpentine. 
19     274     Pine  oU. 
19     275     Pine  pitch. 
19     376     Pine  tar. 
61  Pood,  manufactured. 

82  Feed,  manufactured. 

83  Beverages  and  Ice. 

64  Tobacco  manufactures. 

65  481     Marine    liver    oil.    derivatives,    and 

preparations,  except  marine  liver 
oil  concentrates  In  solution,  m.  g. 
65  68  Vitamins,  vltamln-active  com- 
pounds, and  preparations  con- 
taining one  and  more  than  on4 
vitamin,  m.  g. 

omcis  or  disposal  acxncixs  and  rxgions 

COV] 


Property  of  the  claaaaa  aaalgned  to  a  par- 
ticular dlspc  3al  agency  In  part  I  of  regtila- 
tlon  No.  1  are  to  be  reported  to  the  office  of 
th3  disposal  agency  for  the  territory  In  which 
the  property  la  located.  This  exlilblt  gives 
the  addi eases  of  the  offices  of  the  four  major 
diapoaal  agencies  for  property  located  In  the 
United  Stataa  to  which  reports  are  to  be  sent 
and  the  territory  covered  by  each,  te^ether 
with  other  Information  which  may  be  useful. 
Pending  further  regulations,  property  located 
in  the  continental  United  SUtea,  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  as  defined  in  regula- 
tion Wo.  1,  but  not  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  any  of  the  ofllces  listed  below,  shall, 
If  reported  as  surplus,  be  reported  to  the  cen- 
tral oflloa  of  the  appropriate  disposal  agency 
In  Washington,  O.  C,  and  property  located 
ouuide  the  continental  United  BUtes,  Ita 
terrltorlaa  and  poaaeaslons.  as  ao  defined  and 
reported  aa  surplus,  shall  b«  reported  to  the 
central  oAce  of  the  Porelgn  loonumlc  Ad- 
ministration In  Washington,  O.  0.  unleaa 
other  mutually  Mtlafaotory  arrangemente 
are  made  by  the  respective  owning  and  dlt* 
poeal  aieacles: 
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V.  t.  Treatury  Drpartmtnt 
PaOCVXXMXKT  Mvtatow 


Terrilary 


Bcclon  1:  ConrMTtlrut.  Maine,  Maaurhuarttf,  New  Hampshire 

Khixlf  Ulmiil.  Vermont 
lUgioD  11:  ri-nnsylvaiiia.  Now  Jersey,  New  York 

SMdon  III:  DLilrirt  ol  Columbia,  Delaware,  Maryluid,  Nortb 

Carolina  Vinrlnia. 
Ki-ciu"  IV'  luiiiaua.  Kentucky,  Ohio  West  Virsinia 

Region  V;  nitnols.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Potitli 

Dakota,  \Vi.<w<un$in. 
Reftion    VI:  Alabama.    Florida,    Geontia.    Miwissippi,    South 

Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Revioa  VII:  Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma.  Texas 

Bff^ion  VIII:  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska 

Kepion  IX:  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 

Beaton  X:  Ariiona.  California.  Nevada 

BegioD  XI:  Idaho.  Oregon,  Montana,  Wa^iogton...^ 


AddTMa 


OtiMrlafBnnBilaa 


Park  Square  Bklf..  Boston  16,  MaM ........... 

76  0th  Ave.,  New  York  11  N.  Y — 

13»aotb  8t.  NW..  Washingtor  28,  D.  C 

Fallrr  BIdr..  8th  and  Walnut  c^U.,  Cincinnati  14.  Ohio.... 

Boom  300.  ao»  South  La^alle  St.,  Chicago  4,  111 

10  Forsyth  St*  BMg.,  AtianU  3,  Oa 

6W  NeU  P.  Anderson  Bldg.,  Fort  Worth  3.  Tex 

2606  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


Seventh  floor.  Exchange  BKlg.,  lOSO  ISlh  St.,  Denver  2, 

Colo. 
336  Fell  St..  San  Francisco  2,  CaUf 


Mr. 


2005  5th  Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Wash 


DofiaM    A.    Mackay,    lecteoal   dliMlar 
>,  IIuMiardSTO. 

r.  K.  t*.  Altirecbt    regtonal  dlrretor  P««>N 

ChelsM  3-t9A0. 
Mr.  J.  i.  CeoDor.  wefcuial  dlrrrtor  pboae, 

ExceuUk-e  G«00.Brt«iaia«*e»ai«4«l*. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Little,  iwdsBaldlRCler.plMMH.  Fark* 

wny  7inn. 
Mr    P.    A.   MapsB.  rsRiaoal  dtrtdor  piMne. 

Delaware  am. 
Mr.    John    D.    Tompkins,    redoaal    dlrertor 

phono.  Walnut  H*.\. 
Mr  Hamilton  .Mortoo.  regioaal  direcier  ptMBS. 

2-i2s:. 

Mr.    W.    B     Kdgar,   regionai   director   ptMoa. 

We»tix>rt  4U)3. 
Mr.   Alden  W.   Pool,  rceional  director;  |>hon«i. 

Keystone  4151. 
Mr.    Thomas   C.    8te|>hena,    regional    director. 

phone,  I'nderhill  Wii. 
Mr.  Orrin  C.  Bradwn,  regional  dirrclor;  phone. 

.Main  -.'7S2. 


WAX  rooo  AOMINISTXATXOir 


Northeast  region:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  DLstrict  o.  Columhla. 

Maine.   Maryland,    Massachusetts,   .New    Hampshire.   New 

Jersey,  New  York,  Feimsylvania,  Bhode  Island,  Vermont, 

West  Virjrinia. 
Southern  reizioii:  Alabama,  Florida.  Oeorgia,  Kentucky.  Mb^is- 

sippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee.  Virginia. 
Southwest  region:  Arkansas,  Colorado.  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New 

Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Texas. 
Midwest  region:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Michigan,  Mirnesits. 

Missouri,   Nebraska,  North   Dakota,   Ohio,   South   Dakota, 

Wtconsin. 
Western  rt^tion    Ariiona,  California.  Idaho,  Nevada.  Montana. 

Oregon,  Ulali,  Washington,  Wyoming,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


ISO  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y - 

e 

Western  Union  BJdg.,  Atlanta  3,  Oa 

425  Wilson  BWg.,  Dallas  1,  Tex 

Boom  1714,  5  South  Wabaata  Ave..  Chicago  3.  Ill 

Ml  Market  St.,  San  Francisoo  3,  Calil 


Mr.  Francis  D.  Cronin,  regional  director. 

Col.  James  D.  Palmer,  regional  director. 
Mr.  L.  J.  Cappleman,  regional  director. 
Mr.  E.  O.  Pollock,   eglooal  director. 

Mr.  Buell  Maben,  rrgiooal  director. 


XaCC^NSTHCCnON  riNANCX  c<»»oaATiow 


Atlanta  region:  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Florida 

Boston  region:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Charlotte  roRion:  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina 

ChicaRO  region:  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa 

Cleveland  region:  Ohio,  West  Virginia — 

Dallas  region:  (."^ee  attachment  1).... ...................... 

Denver  region:  Colorado,  New  Mexico 

Detroit  region:  Michigan  (except  Upper  Peninsula) 

Houston  region:  (See  attachment  2) --.- 

Kansas  Citv  region:  Kansas,  Oklahoma 

Los  Angeles  region:  Ariiona.  Calilornia  (»ee  attachment  3)  

Minneaiwlis  region:  Miune.soU,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
.siouth  Dakota,  Michigan  (Upix-r  Peninsula). 

New  Orleans  n-gion:  Louisiana,  Mis.sissippi 

New  York  region:  New  York,  New  Jersey 

Omaha  region:  Wyoming,  Nebraska 

rhiladcliihia  region:  Pennsylvania,  Delaware - 

Portland  region:  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon 

Bichmoud  region;  Maryland,  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C 

St.  LouLs  region:  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Arkansas 

San  Antonio  region:  (See  attachment  4) ... 

San  Franci.sco  region:  Nevada,  California  (see  atUchment  5). — 
Salt  L:.ke  City  region:  Utah 


Healey  Bldg.,  AtlanU  3.  Oa. 

40  broad  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass 

Wilson  Bldg..  109  We.st  3d  St.,  Charlotte  1,  N.  C ^ 

208  S.  I^.Salle  St..  Chicago  4,  111 

Federal  He.serve  Bank  Bldg.,  Cleveland  I,  Ohio 

Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dallas  1.  Tex 

Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colo 

«i07  Shelby  St.,  Detroit  26,  Mich 

Bask  Bldg.,  723  Main  St.,  Uoaston  2,  Tex 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  Kansas  Citv  6  Mo 

Pacific  Mutual  Bide,  Los  .Xncelivs  14,  Calif 

McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneaiwlts  1.  Minn 

Union  Bldg.,  837  Oravier  St.,  New  Orleans  12,  La 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  33  Liberty  St.,  New  York  5, 

N.  Y. 

Woixlmen  of  the  World  Bldg.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr 

152S  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa 

Pitlock  Block,  Portland  \  Oreg --.-- ------ 

Richmond  Trust  Bldg.,  7th  and  Main  Sts.,  Bichmond  10, 

Va 

Landrvth  Bldg.,  320  North  4th  St.,  St.  Louis  2,  Mo 

Alamo  National  Bldg.,  San  Antonio  5,  Tex 

200  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif 

Dooly  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City  I,  Utah 


Mr.  M.  E.  Everett,  manager. 
Mr.  John  J.  Uacerty  manacer. 

Mr.  John  A.  Campbell  Jr..  maaactr. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Mattingly,  manaier. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fra.v>r,  manatier. 
Mr.  L.  B.  (Hidden,  manager. 
Mr.  Boss  L.  Hudson,  manager. 
Mr.  Arthur  J.  Fushman.  manacer. 
Mr.  W.I.  Phillips,  maiMHW. 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Strong,  mansfer. 
Mr.  Hector  C.  Haifht,  manager. 
Mr.  China  B.  Clarke,  manager 

Mr.  George  W.  Robertsion,  manager. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Ahearn,  Jr.,  manager. 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Daniel,  manager. 
Mr.  E.  Raymond  S<-ott.  manager. 
Mr.  William  Kennedy,  manager. 
Mr.  W,  B.  Cloe,  manager. 

Mr.  B.  Glenn  CuUedge.  manager. 
Mr.  L.  C.  Andrews,  inaimper. 
Mr.  John  S,  McCullou«h,  Jr.,  manager. 
Mr.  Gerald  L.  Leaver,  i 


Contesting  No  Serious  Position,  Candi- 
dates Deal  in  Chicken  Feed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

or  NOITH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1944 
Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  able  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  in  Beas- 
ley's  Weekly.  Charlotte,  N.  C: 
ooNTaanNO  ho  amiotja  poamoK.  caicoibatm 

BXAL   IN    CMICKBN    TtMD 

It  was  very  llttlng  that  Oovernor  Dewey 
•alaotad  Philadelphia  as  the  city  In  which 
to  make  the  first  speech  of  bis  campaign. 
The  old  conception  of  the  Philadelphia 
lawyer  was  that  b«  was  a  mlfbty  sharp  man, 


and  especially  skilled  among  his  brethren 
in  the  art  of  throwing  sand  in  the  Jury's  eyes. 
The  more  stubborn  the  array  of  facts  against 
which  he  must  contend  the  more  subtle  was 
his  skill  In  dodging  them  and  substituting 
oceans  of  eyewash.  That  is  the  kind  of 
Epecch  Governor  Dewey  Is  making  either  from 
choice  or  from  force  of  clrcumsunces. 

In  fairness  to  him  find  In  the  light  of  the 
dimculties  under  which  he  must  labor  we 
feel  like  giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  saying  this  is  about  the  only  kind  of 
speech  he  can  make  In  this  campaign.  If 
Walter  LIppmann  had  not  given  him  that 
phrase  about  thU  administration  being  com- 
posed of  tired  old  men  It  Is  hard  to  see  whst 
the  young  Oovernor  would  have  had  as  his 
main  theme.  He  should  be  given  credit  for 
adding  to  Llppmann's  phrase  of  weariness 
the  adjective  "quarrelsome."  Bo  he  now 
stnnds  pat  on  the  proposition  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  tired  and  quarrelsome,  there- 
fore a  fresh  and  amicable  administration 
Bhculd  take  Its  place.  ..    ^     _ 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  Mr.  Dtwey 
has  surrendered  to  and  adopted  all  the  serl- 
our  propopltlons  involved  lu  wbat  ba  so  vlf- 


orously  denounces  aa  the  New  Deal,  and  la 
tbererore  compelled  to  make  a  tpeech  such 
as  the  lawyers  call  confeaslon  and  avoidance. 
Of  course,  he  aays.  we  must  push  the  war 
vigorously  and  utterly  defeat  our  enemiea, 
which  of  coune  we  see  being  done  very  vig- 
orously under  a  tired  and  quarrelsome  sd- 
min'stratlon.  Of  course,  he  says,  we  must 
Join  with  other  nations  In  a  world  orgsnlza- 
tion  to  prevent  future  wars,  a  thing  already 
far  advanced  under  this  tired  and  quarrel- 
some administration  and  which  will  cer- 
Ulnly  be  accomplished  if  Mr.  Deweys  iso- 
lationist friends  in  the  SinsU  are  not  able 
to  block  it  as  they  did  before. 

Not  being  able  to  argue,  as  Josh  Billings 
said,  "agin  a  fact,"  Mr.  Dewey  sklrta  around 
It  by  ssylng  we  murt  be  very  careful  not  to 
enslave  the  sroa'.l  nations,  such  as  Poland 
and  others  whose  voting  strength  In  ihla 
campaign  will  be  very  strong.  So  ha  dis- 
misses the  war  after  saying  thst  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  must  not  interfere  with  It 
so  long  as  the  Commander  In  Chief,  of  course, 
happens  to  ba  that  tired  and  quarrelsoma 
old  men  Rooaavelt  who  has  been  able  to  get 
along  very   nloeljr  with  Winnie  and  UncM 
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Jm  in  pUnotng  to  and  Mrtxudly  smiting  Hit- 
tor  bip  and  thlgb.  ao  now  tb«  only  question 
to  who  wUl  f*t  to  Berlin  ftnt.  On  Um  war 
and  fofvlf n  lubjecta  Mr.  Dewey  U.  of  course. 
ftt  •  grmt  dieadvsntage  In  carrying  on  a  c«m- 
pttlfD.  But  that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  New 
DmI.  It  is  due  to  tbe  fact  that  this  wv  wm 
thrust  upon  u*.  tiM  lUdon  had  to  |o  all 
out  for  It  resardleaa  of  a  PraaUtontlal  cam- 
palCB.  and  In  the  face  of  prolonged  hard- 
ship and  stflferlnf  and  the  snttetpsUon  of 
Tietory  aeeainpltobed  the  American  people 
•r*  not  In  a  mood  to  qtilbble  about  lesser 
tblncs,  and  in  no  mood  to  contemplate  a 
MMTlflce  of  the  results  for  the  future.  So  Mr. 
Dawey  haa  to  take  the  full  Roosevelt  position 
OB  the  whole  subject.  Not  being  able  to 
BMka  a  campaign  on  tbto.  he  infonna  the 
country  that  domeatlc  toatiea  are  the  real 
ftnd   important  ones. 

Well,  what  about  the  domestic  position  of 
A  tired  and  qtaarrelsotne  administration?  Mr. 
Rooae>velt  has  already  said  that  the  New 
Deal  to  now  so  old  that  the  newness  haa 
worn  off.  Of  course,  said  Mr  Dewey,  we  mtiat 
have  social  security;  of  course  we  must  take 
care  of  the  farmers  and  the  labor  unions,  of 
oouraa  we  must  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed, 
all  of  which  Is  the  essence  of  the  New  Deal, 
BOW  so  firmly  establiBhed  In  the  policy  of 
the  country  that  Mr.  Dewey  dare  not  make  a 
^.frontal  attack  upon  any  of  them.  While  the 
New  Deal  bef^in  all  theee.  Mr.  Dewey  thinks 
that  the  admin istratloa  to  too  tired  to  carry 
them  on  like  a  vlgorotu  young  man  should 
do.  Against  the  New  Deal?  He's  just  against 
toaving  It  in  the  hands  of  a  tired  and  quar- 
relaome  administration. 

But  he  Is  bound  to  say  harsh  things  about 
the  New  Deal.  This  pleaaes  the  Republican 
■talwarts  who  are  financing  the  campalgB 
and  Mr.  Dewey  poaaibly  suspecta  that  It  to 
about  the  only  satiif action  they  ara  likely 
to  get  for  their  money.  Denxinclatlon  pleases 
tbam  as  It  pleasea  all  the  die-bards,  bm  It  Is 
not  offering  any  aerioua  or  definite  thought  to 
.—•t&e  country  aa  a  aolutlan  of  any  Important 
i|Ueetlon.  and  hto  constant  assertion  that  free 
•Dterprlae  must  be  depended  upon  to  give 
onTtersal  employment  <lo«  BOi  aeem  very 
liupceeBTve  when  be  taetUy  aaaumea  that  It 
Is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that  all  are 
employed.  Among  the  aeoompiishments  of 
the  PhUadelphla  lawyer  was  hto  ability  to 
knock  over  the  strawman  that  he  himself 
aet  up.  Thto  tired  and  quarrelsome  adminis- 
tration has  lost  faith  In  the  country,  he  says. 
And  to  prove  that  he  quotea  some  remarks 
of  aooae  underling  a  year  or  5  years  ago  to 
that  affect.     Thto   to  chicken   feed   ground 


Byt  Oovemor  Dewey  doea  not  mean  any 
such  stuff.  He  knows  that  nobody  has  lost 
faith  In  America,  and  he  knows  vex7  well  that 
A—rtca  vOl  ID  tight  on  without  danger  even 
tt  ft  tired  and  fuaay  •dmlntotration  haa  a 
fowttk  tam.  He  to  ttaa  proaecutlng  attorney 
toow  aDd  haa  to  make  out  hto  caae.  No  ivoae- 
catlng  attorney  ever  admits  anything  and  hto 
purpoee  to  to  convict.  eTldenee  or  no  i 
You  dent  have  to  t>e  i  eaaniiahto  tn 
Ing:  yon  have  to  be  subtle,  roundabout.  4U11- 
lul  in  InntwndP  and  in  half  truths.  Mr. 
Dewey  faawlse  the  New  Deal  to  a  criminal 
and  he  to  proaecuUag  attorney. 

Of  oouraa.  we  all  ny  In  campaigns  what  we 
4o  not  aay  tn  ocdlnary  times  and  in  the  prl- 
VMjr  of  ftiendahtp.  Here  to  that  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Governor  Brtdcer.  nominee  for 
Wee  Preeident.  Indulging  in  extravagant  and 
absurd  statemenu  which  he  knowa  ara  not 
true.  He  said  In  hto  aeceptanee  speech.  "The 
isaue  In  thto  campaign  to  whether  the  United 
Stotaa  shall  continue  to  be  a  Republic."  Be 
kaowB  very  well  that  there  to  no  such  toaue. 
It  to  oae  of  the  alapa  on  the  arm  that  he 
to  bound  ta  mttmiaitHm  while  adopting  the 
Hew  Daal"*  main  poctulates.  Governor 
Brtokar  must  be  a  humor  tot.  for  whwa  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  deato  in  chicken  feed  by  the 
quart  aoc  peck  be  roUs  it  out  by  the  buahel 


and    barrel.     He,   too.    wants 
blood  to  take  over  the  job  whi^h 
and  fretful  old  onea  have  put 
He  goes  back  to  a  remark  said 
made  by  Rex  Tugford  or  Tugwel 
before  the  New  Deal  came  In 
the  Rew  Deal  propoaee  to  abottst 
tutlon.  turn  the  clock  back,  and 
hem  generally  upon  the  Republic 
and  we  are  more  or  lesa  sorry 
candidates. 


on 
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gorous    new 
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the  books. 
I  have  been 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HXGEN 

or  MIMNSBOTA 
IN  TBK  HOnSZ  OF  RSPRBBlifTA'nVES 


Tuesday,  September  12 


nev 


The 


sitiiin 
t  ley 


ha\e 


Mr.  HAGEN.    Mr.  Speakei 
so  done  many  times  before,  I 
in  the  defense  and  support  of 
can  farmer,  who  with  his  wi 
and  daughters  are  the  unsuqg 
the  home  front  battle  for 

Just  the  other  day,  I  rea( 
in  one  of  the  large  daily 
which  the  author  told  of 
sums  of  tax  money  which  ari ! 
to  the  farmer  In  the  form 
of  a  subsidy  or  another 
writer  summed  up  his 
blaming  the  farmer  for  the 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
national   debt.    This  criticiim 
undeserved,  unjust,   and 
shall  prove. 

As  a  United  States 
Congress  from  an  agriculti^al 
the  Ninth  of  Minnesota,  on 
sions  I  have  voiced  oppos 
dies  on  the  grounds  that 
variably  offered  instead  of 
I  beUeve  that  in  this.  I 
the  opinions  of  most  farmers 

In  many  instances  so-calle  i 
sidles  are.  in  reality,  consum^ 
and  not  to  be  confused  wi 
payments  which  can  be 
cepted  by  the  farmer  els  an 
to  grow  risky  crops;  or  to 
age  on  greatly  needed  but 
crops.    I  strongly  favor  the 
incentive  paymrats. 

Now,  let  us  get  down  to  th< 
for  all  this  confusion,  false 
wild  talk  about  subsidies. 

Why  does  the  admin  istra 
payment  of  subsidies  insteat 
price  program? 

In  answering  that  questloi 
flne  my  reasoning  to  two  bro;  d 
50  that  my  conclusions  will  b< 
ly  drawn  and  understood 

First.  Subsidies  were 
In  the  early  thirties  to  curtal 
This  program  was  intende 
industry. 

Second.  The   present 
sidles  have  been  employed 
roll  back  living  costs.  Includ^g 
of  food.    This  prognun  wai 
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rspapers  in 

tremendous 
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large  city 
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a  result  of  pressure  from  labor  and  big- 
city  consumer  groups. 

My  real  purpose  in  discussing  the  sub- 
sidy issue  is  not  to  Incite  antagonisms 
between  agriculturists,  Industrialists,  la- 
bor organizations,  and  consumer  groups; 
quite  the  contrary.  Later  in  my  talk  I 
wish  to  present  a  plan  which  I  have  in- 
corporated Into  a  bill.  H.  R.  4979,  which. 
If  approved,  will  draw  these  groups  to- 
gether in  a  mutually  advantageous  and 
profitable  relationship. 

CBOP-CU«TAILIN0    BXJBSIDirS 

In  discussing  the  first  subsidy  program 
introduced  in  1933.  it  wiU  be  weU  to  re- 
view some  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
farm  depression. 

The  manipulation  of  money  and  credit 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  contrib- 
uted to  the  depression  in  1921-22. 

The  passage  of  excessively  high  tariff 
acts  in  1922  and  in  1930  to  protect  Amer- 
ican industry  was  largely  responsible  for 
depriving  our  farmers  of  about  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year  In  export  trade,  according 
to  Department  of  Commerce  statistics. 

Our  farm  surpluses  began  to  pile  up 
all  over  the  Nation,  and  the  price  of  farm 
commodities  sunk  to  a  new  low.  Farm- 
ers were  going  bankrupt  and  In  many  in- 
stances destitute. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statisticians.  40  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation is  dependent  wholly  or  In  part 
on  agriculture  for  their  living. 

When  agricultural  buying  power  was 
destroyed  by  price-depressing  surpluses. 
40  percent  of  our  people  could  no  longer 
patronize  industry  and  business.  They 
could  not  buy  much  of  anything. 

The  solution  should  have  been  ob- 
vious. 

By  restoring  buying  power  to  agricul- 
ture. Industry  would  have  been  able  to 
resume  production,  employing  at  least  a 
share  of  the  9.000,000  workers  who  were 
without  jobs. 

However,  the  administration  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  It  chose  to  help 
industry  first 

When  our  Government  adopted  Cor- 
dell  Hull's  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
industry  was  handed  a  vast  and  lucra- 
tive market  in  South  America.  These 
agreements  provide  that  for  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  Industrial  goods  shipped  to 
South  America,  an  equal  value  of  South 
American  commodities  be  imported  into 
the  United  States — and  most  of  these  im- 
ports were  competitive  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

As  a  result  of  Government  policies  fa- 
voring Industry,  the  farmer  had  lost  not 
only  his  export  market,  but  he  was  con- 
fronted with  an  import  of  South  Ameri- 
can beef,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  farm 
commodities.  He  was  forced  to  compete 
on  the  American  market  with  farmers 
from  foreign  lands. 

When  the  price  of  com  got  down  to  3 
cents  a  bushel,  as  it  did  in  1933,  and 
other  crops  and  farm  produce  dropped  to 
low  price  levels,  the  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  rebelled-  The  fanners'  holi- 
day uprising  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
agrarian  revolution.  This  unrest  caused 
the  Government  to  adopt  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram which  was  administered  by  the 
A.  A.  A.    Farmers  were  paid  to  curtail 
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prcduction — not  only  to  eliminate  our 
own  price-depressing  crop  surplus,  but 
to  make  room  for  more  foreign  crop  im- 
ports. This  was  done  to  enable  Industry 
to  continue  to  export  to  countries  which 
were  parties  to  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  Incidentally,  over  30  coun- 
tries signed  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States,  and  all  of 
them  were  agricultural  nations. 

In  connection  with  this  phase  of  the 
discussion.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Leo  Crowley,  one  of  the  White  House 
advisers,  who  at  present  holds  down  five 
Important  Government  positions,  includ- 
ing the  job  of  Administrator  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration,  has  sub- 
mitted a  plan  to  the  President  which 
calls  for  an  increase  in  food  production 
In  South  American  countries  with  the 
financial  help  and  advice  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Does  this  mean  that  In  order  to  ab- 
sorb more  of  United  States  industrial 
goods  South  American  countries  must 
have  more  farm  commodities  available 
to  complete  the  trade? 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  siieech  made 
by  one  of  my  colleagues.  Hon.  Marion  T. 
Bennett,  of  Missouri,  on  this  fioor  on 
April  24.  1944.  which  throws  still  more 
light  on  what  Government  may  be  plan- 
ning for  the  American  farmer: 

Let  me  call  another  witness.  This  witness 
is  also  an  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  present  administration. 
This  witness  is  Dr.  F.  F.  Elliott.  In  the  office 
of  the  Chief  Agricultural  Economist  of^  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Elliott  has 
recently  been  quoted  as  saying  that  part  of 
the  Government's  plan  for  agriculture  in 
post-war  America  Is  to  move  20  percent  of 
the  farmers  to  the  city,  whether  they  like  It 
or  not.  Now,  why  should  we  reduce  our  farm 
population?  Dr.  Elliott  answers  that  ques- 
tion by  pointing  to  the  administration  plans 
to  create  a  hugely  industrialized  United 
States,  with  Latin  America  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  world  supplying  the  food.  The 
market  will  be  controlled  by  the  Government 
with  fixed  prices  for  the  farmer,  the  market 
man,  and  the  consumer. 

I,  personally,  do  not  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  America  will  stand  for  a  pro- 
gram like  that — if  he  finds  out  about  it. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  No.  2 
our  crop  surpluses  disappeared.  The 
program  of  scarcity  gave  way  to  the  need 
for  abundance. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years  Ameri- 
can farmers  looked  forward  with  hope 
to  an  opportunity  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  rebuild  their  run-down  farm 
property.  It  appeared  that  farmers 
would  at  last  receive  parity  prices  for 
their  produce. 

However,  herein  lies  the  second  phase 
of  our  subsidy  story: 

PBICI-ROLL-BACK    SVJUBlultS 

Consumers  subsidies,  which  have  been 
passed  off  to  the  public  as  producer  sub- 
sidies, were  employed  by  our  Govern- 
ment for  two  purposes.  First,  to  roll- 
back food  costs,  and  second  to  peg  the 
price  of  agricultural  commodities — in 
many  Instances  below  parity. 

Following  Is  the  sequence  of  events 
that  led  up  to  the  adoption  of  roll-back 
subsidies: 


In  a  belated  _effort  to  curb  infiation, 
the  Governmenl  tried  to  establish  ceil- 
ings on  the  wages  of  labor. 

Eastern  labor  leaders  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  wage  levels  imposed  by  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  they  did  their 
best  to  break  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

In  order  to  hold  out  against  the  de- 
mands of  labor,  the  Government  agreed 
to  reduce  or  roll-back  the  cost  of  living. 
To  keep  this  promise  to  labor,  the  ad- 
ministration sponsored  roll-back  sub- 
sidy legislation. 

What  happened  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  is  history.  We  well  remember 
the  days  and  weeks  of  heated  debate  and 
arguments.  Despite  the  sentiment  of 
Congress  against  them,  roll-back  subsi- 
dies were  put  into  effect  by  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  and  have 
been  in  effect  on  over  20  of  the  Nation's 
farm  products  ever  since. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  want  parity, 
not  charity.  They  do  not  want  subsidies 
Dffered  instead  of  fair  prices. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  some  of  the 
leaders  of  some  of  the  national  agricul- 
tural organizations  have  to  say  about 
subsidies: 

Albert  8.  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Orange:  The  Grange  Is  opposed  to  subsidies. 
They  are  regarded  as  Inflationary  because 
they  Increase  consumer  Income  and  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  chaos.  If  we  cannot  and  will 
not  pay  the  cost  of  producing  food  during 
these  days  of  the  greatest  Income  In  all  his- 
tory, what  are  the  chances  of  getting  people 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production  after  the  war? 
Earl  C.  Smith,  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation:  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  Is  opposed  to  con- 
sumer subsidies  and  roll-backa.  Payment  of 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treasury  Increases 
the  national  debt,  which  necessitates  addi- 
tional borrowing,  and  thus  Increases  the  pos- 
sibility of  credit  and  monetary  inflation. 

Clyde  Edmonds,  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives:  We  oppose 
EUbsidles  on  farm  products  In  lieu  of  fair 
prices.  Such  subsidies  are  Inflationary  be- 
cause they  Increase  the  demand  for  food 
products  without  stimulating  corresponding 
increases  in  essential  production. 

Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president.  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation:  Consumer  subsi- 
dies will  not  encourage  the  necessary  produc- 
tion. The  effective  way  to  secure  adequate 
production  Is  to  support  prices  and  adjust 
price  ceilings  at  levels  that  will  take  care  of 
the  farmers'  Increased  production  costs  In  the 
war  emergency.  •  •  •  This  subsidy 
scheme  was  launched  to  appease  the  demands 
for  price  roll-backs,  and  to  cover  up  the  fail- 
ure to  control  an  imprecedented  wage  In- 
flation. 

National  Association  of  Commissioners, 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  of  Agriculture  in 
the  48-States  (resolution  passed  at  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  In  St.  Louis.  Mo.) : 
We  deplore  the  use  and  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  subsidies  to  roll  back  agricultural 
prices  under  the  guise  of  reducing  the  food 
costs  to  the  consumer.  The  only  place  that 
money  for  subsidies  can  be  secured  Is  either 
from  additional  taxes  or  borrowing.  With 
the  national  income  the  highest  in  our  his- 
tory, and  laeing  better  able  to  pay  cash  for 
otir  grocery  bills,  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
charging  these  bills  to  future  generations, 
or  to  the  soldiers  who  are  now  fighting  on  the 
various  fronts  of  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  ask  Congress  to  refuse  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  the  payment  of  subsidies  by  any  Govern- 
ment agency. 


It  Is  only  fair  to  summariae  the  stand 
taken  by  some  of  the  officers  and  better 
than  half  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union.  The  Union  fa- 
vors some  subsidies,  but  are  in  accord 
with  my  own  program  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  all 
farm  crops  and  produce. 

A  farmer  from  Warren.  Minn.,  had  the 
following  to  say  about  the  subsidy  paid 
on  butterfat: 

I  had  a  crop  failure  last  year  so  I  have  to 
buy  cow  feed.  It  will  cost  me  from  MS  to 
$60  per  month  to  buy  cow  feed.  The  Oov- 
emment  butterfat  subsidy  will  give  me  from 
$6  to  SIO  a  month.  The  feed  Is  costing  about 
$30  a  month  more  than  a  year  ago  so  you 
can  see  the  subsidy  is  not  much.  I  do  not 
Iselleve  In  subsidies.  I  don't  want  any.  I 
want  a  faU:  price  and  a  permanent  farm  pro- 
gram. 

His  letter  Is  typical  of  dozens  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  on  the  subject. 

Statistics  are  conflicting  on  how  much 
of  the  average  wage  earner's  income  is 
expended  for  food  for  his  family.  How- 
ever, the  majority  of  the  economists 
agree  that  about  27  percent  is  an  approx- 
imate figure.  Included  in  the  27  percent 
are  the  costs  of  processing  and  distribu- 
tion, and  the  middleman's  profits,  which 
leaves  the  farmer  with  only  an  estimated 
10.5  percent  share  In  the  consiuner's 
dollar. 

And  so  farm  prices  were  "jaegged"  be- 
low parity  and  the  producer  given  an 
entirely  inadequate  subsidy  in  order  to 
"roll  back"  costs  of  living.  What  mock- 
ery. What  about  the  other  89.5  percent 
of  our  living  costs?  Why  must  the 
farmer  bear  the  brunt  of  the  "roll-back" 
program? 

It  is  my  contention  that  when  the 
farmer  receives  less  than  parity  for  what 
he  produces,  he  is  being  subjected  to 
defiation  at  a  time  when  a  substantial 
percentage  of  noncombat  Americans  are 
cashing  in  on  the  war  effort  and  setting 
the  stage  for  inflation. 

The  American  farmer  demands  only 
that  which  Is  reasonable. 

He  wants  a  guaranty  of  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  nominal  profit. 

He  wants  to  be  able  to  participate  In 
a  crop  insurance  program,  and  I  am 
going  to  continue  to  help  him  get  it. 

He  wants  the  necessary  manpower  to 
run  his  farm. 

He  wants  a  sufficient  amount  of  ma- 
chinery to  replace  his  worn-out  equip- 
ment and  to  plant  and  harvest  his  added 
acreage. 

He  wants  less  governmental  red  tape 
and  undue  interference  with  his  farm 
operations.  Given  a  fair  fighting  oppor- 
tunity, he  will  feed  the  Nation  and  part 
of  the  outside  world. 

Permit  me  to  stun  up  my  conclusions: 

First.  From  1933  to  1942,  subsidies 
were  paid  to  the  farmers  to  curtail  pro- 
duction, not  only  to  ehmlnate  our  crop 
surpluses,  but  to  make  room  for  foreign 
agricultural  commodities  which  were  im- 
ported In  exchange  for  Industrial  goods. 
A  short-sighted  Government  program  to 
help  industry  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  need  for  crop-curtailing  subsidies. 

Second.  The  farmers  are  being  sub- 
sidized today,  presumably  to  compensate 
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gvirfyono  Mr»o«  that  if  th«  Urm^f  ro- 
Mivod  fair  prlMf  tor  hii  product.  b« 
wmild  not  notd  loMdltt.  Tb«  fact  that 
■uiMldlM  are  being  paid  provoa  that  the 
farm*r  U  not  fetilnt  parity  prleea. 

llMt  eeooomlsts  agree  that  parity 
pric«>«  for  farm  coounodltlee  In  not  In- 
flationary. ^  ^^ 

Our  present  conaumer  subsidy  nce<l 
Qcvtr  have  been  saddled  on  the  bacJcs 
of  our  farmers  and  taxpayers.  Parm 
prices  and  Inflationary  trends  could  have 
been  controlled  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  setting  a  celling  price  at  parity. 

With  parity  prices  as  an  Inducement. 
American  farmers  would  have  additional 
incentive  to  Increase  the  production  of 
desperately  needed  food  to  win  the  war. 
To  date.  l)elow-parlty  prices  and  other 
factors  have  discouraged  production  and 
forced  many  farmers  to  quit.  In  1943 
to  1944  more  farm  auctions  were  held  in 
northwestern  Minnesota  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  area. 

So  much  for  consumer  subsidies. 

H.  B.  4»7t  IB  SOLUTION  TO  FOST-WAl  TMMU 

~"  •UXK.USIS 

The  problem  of  eliminating  peacetime 
surpluses  and  maintaining  a  high  farm 
income  could  be  solved  simply  and  with- 
out huge  expenditures  of  money  If  our 
normal  crop  surpluses  were  exported 
rather  than  destroyed.  My  bill,  H.  R. 
4979.  provides*  the  machinery  whereby 
our  farm  surplus  may  be  exported  with 
direct  benefit  to  the  farmer,  the  laborer, 
and  to  industry  and  business. 

Several  futile  attempts  have  been  made 
to  eliminate  crop  surpluses. 

The  first  attempt  at  solution  was  tried 
In  the  late  twenties  when  the  Govern- 
ment instituted  the  Federal  Parm  Board 
plan  and  bought  grain  and  stored  it  in 
granaries.  This  stored  grain  was  a  drug 
on  the  market  and  a  constant  menace 
and  depressant  to  domestic  farm  prices. 

The  vetoed  McNary-Haugen  bill — 
1928— came  closest  to  a  solution,  but 
dumping  our  surplvises  on  the  world 
market  would  have  Invited  retaliation 
and  wrecked  both  American  industry 
and  agriculture. 

The  third  attempt  was  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration  plan, 
which  was  a  somewhat  effective  stopgap, 
but  it  had  cost  our  taxpajrers  over 
$5,000,000,000  up  to  1942.  and  did  not 
solve  the  surplus  problem  of  the  farm- 
er's f\ill  production  efforts.  Parm  prod- 
uce cannot  be  plowed  under,  nor  can  pro- 
duction be  curtailed,  without  entaihng 
A  financial  loss  to  both  the  producer  and 
the  taxpayer.  Incidentally,  the  A.  A.  A. 
has  done  a  pretty  good  Job  under  the 
circumstances  and  their  organization 
could  be  helpful  In  the  farm  program  of 
^tte  future. 

Fourth.  Reciprocal  trade  agreements 
have  failed  to  help  the  farmer  primarily 
becaitaa  all  of  the  countries  with  whom 
wt  traded  oo  ttxls  basis  were  agricultural 
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Th«  acrlcultural  turpi  u« 
troduced  by  myMlf  tn  th9 
MDtatlvei  today.  Is  based 
of  the  McNary-Haugen  bills, 
provision  for  the  Importatlor 
lent  amount  ol  foreign-pro 
exchange  for  farm  surpluses 

Based  on  the  belief  that 
Haugen  export  bill  was 
solution  of  the  farm  problem 
which  has  been  tried  since 
meets   two  drawbacks   of   t 
Haugen  bill  by  the  addition 
clple. 

The  first  of  these  draw- 
ce«slty  of  setting  up  a  co 
system,  whereby  the  share  o; 
crop  that  was  sold  abroad 
price  and  the  share  that 
America  brought  another 
drawback  was  the  fact  that 
tlon  who  wanted  our  surplus^ 
them  at  any  price  unless  we 
tured   goods   from   them   In 
they  had  no  gold.    Could  a 
manufactured   goods  from 
clent  quantity  to  balance 
crop  surpluses  have  been 
problem  would  have  been 

This  new  bill  attempu  to 
workable  trade  principle.  It 
tlvely  small  amount  of  forel^ 
to    effect   surplus  export 
petltlve  with  American  man 

This  principle  can  best  bs 
Illustration:   Exportable  croj 
year  may  equal  S1.000,000,00< 
billion  dollars  of  foreign 
will  therefore  have  to  be 
Compared    to   the   S40.000 
American  factory  output, 
of  foreign  manufactured 
24  percent.     Since  the 
pluses  cannot  be  converted 
power  In  America — but 
cash  buying  power — there  la 
American  manufacturers  In 
port  of  foreign  manufactiucd 
the  extent  to  which  they  cai  l  ' 
crop  sttrpluses.    Th«  3Mi 
resents  increased  buying 
lean  public  over  and  above  a 
buying  power  which  la  left 

But    if   the   a^i 
were  spent  wholly  for 
instance.  It  would  be  bard 
textUe    market.    It    la 
extra  buying  power  be  spent 
for  all   manufactured 
a  principle  known  as  prorate^ 
only  2' J  percent  of  each 
tttred  goods  U  allowed  to 
America  that  year  in 
pluses.     Thus  every 
er's  American  market 
percent  Is  practically 
2^    percent  of  importa  ait 
caM  and  rapresant  pure  gali  i 
and  no  kaa  to  the  America|i 
But  the  American 
When  the  crop  surpluses  arc 
crop  prices  will  go  up  to 
farmers  will  be  able  to 
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more  of  American  automMbilts,  American 
testilM.  Amffican  p<»int,  »to 

AUhimgh  the  tariff  M  Jnw«.f#d  •'''•♦»»»y  "^^ 
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(ha  surplus  abfoad  at  low  world  pr\ew,  will 
be  allowed  t«  teke  enough  additional  out  of 

tbu  fund  U)  be  able  to  paf  tba  Ansarlean 
farmer*  the  tull  AMMrlean  efop  pr  1cm  on  »he 
crops  bought  from  them  for  export. 

Thus  the  American  f aimer  gets  the  full 
parity  price  on  both  that  part  of  hi*  crop 
which  1*  consumed  at  home  and  that  part 
which  Is  exported.  It  U  therefore  a  one- 
price  system— on  the  full  parity  price  level— 
with  no  red  tape  Involved  a*  in  a  two-price 
system.  Our  surpluses  are  continuously 
eUmlnated  by  export  with  no  cost  to  Uncle 
Sam  and  with  benefit  in8t«ad  of  less  to  our 
manufacturers. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  bill 
will  be  reported  out  of  committee  at  the 
earhest  possible  date  so  that  it  can  be 
considered  by  this  House  and  the  United 
States  Senate. 

H.  R.  4979  constitutes  a  post-war  plan 
for  agriculture  which  will  enable  the 
farmers  to  produce  abundantly  and  re- 
ceive lair.  stable  prices  for  their  products 
in  a  permanent  farm  program. 

The  issue  is  clear.  Our  farmers  must 
get  a  square  deal. 


Nasi  Conspiracies  m  tlie  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thusday.  September  7.  1944 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General  Norman  M.  Littell,  entitled 
"Nazi  Conspiracies  in  the  United  States:" 

As  the  battle  lines  of  war  have  been  driven 
further  away  from  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Allied  attack  on  the  Nazi  fortress  of  Europe 
moves  forward,  all  anxiety  and  fear  of  a  Nazi 
Invasion  of  the  United  States  have  disap- 
peared. With  a  renewed  sense  of  physical  se- 
curity, few  citizens  perceive  the  realities  of 
the  actual  Nazi  penetration  Into  the  United 
States,  BO  subtly  has  a  pre-war  invasion  of 
American  business  and  the  infiltration  of 
Nazi  propaganda  into  American  life  been  con- 
summated. 

I  do  not  refer  to  schemes  for  sabotage  '  in 
time  of  war  for  this  anticipated  form  of  fifth 
column  activity  has  been  frustrated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Justice,  F.  B.  I., 
and  our  military  intelligence  services. 

zwvAflioir  or  amexicam  businzss;  CAXTCLa 
Par  more  subtle  methods  and  effects  of  Nazi 
penetration  into  American  Ule  confront  us 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  after  the  war  un- 
less we  are  aware  of  them.  American  busi- 
ness waked  up  tardily  In  1940  and  1941  to  find 
that  substantial  portions  of  American  enter- 
prlee  bad  been  tempted  into  cartel  agree- 
ment* which  offered  greater  profits  by  assur- 
ing (1)  exclusive  production  rlghU.  (2)  the 


'See  Sabotage  by  Sayer*  *  Katan. 
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division  of  world  market*,  (S)  the  ellmloa- 
tmn  of  ompeiition,  and  (4)  tho  flxing  of 
pric*»  Wn*  It  merHy  a  rninrldenoe  that  pro* 
vistdii*  Itt  ticrmnii  rnrtrts  limited  produetlrttt 
in  the  VnMcd  fuiee  of  aMttrlalt  vital  to  out 
wsr  0tltit{1 

HMRIOTINO    raOfOCnOW    Of    WAS    MATRRUMS 
MAONSalVM 

While  not  a  single  German  bomti  has  falUn 
en  an  Americmt  plnnt,  certain  vital  mate* 
riat*  were  mtssiiiK  In  the  battle  line  of 
production  at  the  outbrenk  of  war,  and  we 
quickly  found  that  the  only  dlstlttction  be* 
tween  having  a  plant  bombed  out  of  existence 
and  preventing  that  plant  from  coming  Into 
existence  In  the  nrst  place  by  contract  pro- 
visions, was  largely  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  nolae  Involved.  Why  bad  the 
production  of  magnesium  In  this  country 
never  exceeded  6,000  tons'  while  Germany 
led  the  world  in  Its  production?  This  vitally 
essential  metal  had  already  contributed  to 
the  original  success  of  the  Stuka  dive  bomber 
and  to  the  highly  destructive  German  made 
magnesium  alloy  bombs  which  had  blown 
Barcelona  to  bits  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War 
while  American  industry  was  hardly  aware 
of  its  existence. 

Nothing  I  say  Is  Intended  to  reflect  on  the 
patriotism  of  any  American  company  men- 
tioned, or  to  charge  collaboration  with  the 
military  alms  of  Germany,  but  the  answer 
lies  in  pre-war  cartel  agreements.  A  typical 
example  Is  that  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle  of 
Germany.  The  agreement  provided  for  the 
Joint  control  of  the  specially  created  Amer- 
ican Magnesium  Co..  owned  50  percent  by 
the  German  and  50  percent  by  the  American 
companies.  The  cartel  agreement  limited 
production  of  magnesium,  aluminum's  com- 
petitor In  the  lighter  metal  field,  to  a  trifling 
tonnage  per  year  in  the  United  States,  while 
Germany's  output  soared  to  unprecedented 
levels. 

MILrrAKY  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Consider  the  case  of  military  optical  In- 
struments: An  American  company,  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
njanufactured  most  of  the  military  optical 
Instruments,  such  as  range  finders  for  heavy 
artillery  and  naval  guns  and  bomb  sights. 
Many  basic  patents  were  controlled  by  Carl 
Zeiss  Co..  of  Jena,  Germany,  with  whom 
Bausch  &  Lomb  agreed  to  divide  world  mar- 
kets, to  eliminate  competition  and  to  ex- 
change patents.  A  secret  agreement  pro- 
vided for  a  military  department  la  the  Amer- 
ican company  and,  naively  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  latter  company,  for  a  head  of  this 
military  instrument  division  acceptable  to 
the  Germany  company.  Actually  a  German 
from  the  Zeiss  Co.,  of  Jena,  was  placed  in 
charge.  The  American  company  not  only 
paid  royalties  on  all  German  patents— there- 
by revealing  the  number  of  Instniments  un- 
der construction— for  example  the  number 
of  submarines  being  built  estimated  from 
the  number  of  periscopes  made — but  even 
refused  to  sell  to  the  democracies  of  Europe 
which  wished  to  prepare  agains'  rising  Ger- 
man might. 

STNTHirnC   RUBBEB 

The  story  of  synthetic  rubber,  when  our 
natural  sources  of  supply  in  the  Far  East 
were  cut  off.  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  war 
effort.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Co..  of  New  Jersey,  entered  into  a  cartel 
agreement  with  the  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle 
whereby  experience  and  "know  how"  In  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  were  to  be 
exchanged  between  the  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle 
and  Standard.  Standard  dutifully  passed 
on  Its  own  trade  secrets  in  respect  to  butyl, 
a  synthetic  rubber  made  from  a  petroleum 
base,  but  received  no  Information  In  return 
as  to  I.  G.  Farbenlndustrle's  Buna  processes. 


A*  early  at  103B  Standard  knew  that  f  0, 
farbrn Industrie  was  not  living  up  tn  its 
anfMrnent  becatme,  a*  stated  by  MuuMlard, 
"the  Nitlff  Oovernment  doro  nut  look  wi«h 
fKvcf  tipot  turnini  the  invetttirm  over  io 
ff'trigii  •eiMtriee/'*  ttandard  alio  falihfutly 
i.lHiiKved  ths  rsatrletlons  pissed  by  the  agree* 
inetit  upon  pruduetion  of  ajrtti hells  rubber, 
Oonsequenily,  when  Fesrl  Hsrbor  oscurred, 
fu>  eyntbeile  rubber  was  produced  In  this 
country  uu  nuv  commercial  scale  while  Oer* 
man  Panser  dlvui«ns  had  conquered  most  of 
Europe  en  synthrtlc  tires,  Iven  now  ynu 
and  I  nre  wuillng  (i>r  the  synthetic  manufac* 
turiiiK  procsfcs  to  supply  civilian  as  well  as 
military  needs. 

DCrCCTTVX  AND  EKaOMEODB  FATttrni  ni.iD 
While  denying  American  companies  the  use 
of  German  Inventions,  the  big  German  com- 
panies carefully  studied  disclosures  In  Amer- 
ican patent  applications  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  discoveries  in  the  United  States,  and 
themselves  filed  applications  not  only  de- 
fective and  erroneous,  but  even  deadly.  A* 
the  British  scientist.  Sir  William  Pope,  said: 
"Some  German  patents  are  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  discouraging  investigation  by 
more  practical  methods;  thus,  anyone  who  at- 
tempted to  repeat  the  method  for  manufac- 
turing a  dye  stuff  protected  by  Zalzmann  and 
Kruger  In  the  German  patent  No.  12066  would 
be  pretty  certain  to  kill  himself  in  the  op- 
eration." 

MEDICAL    OISCOVESIXS    Stn>PRESSED 

Seven  medical  discoveries  which  in  the 
democratic  world  are  instantly  hailed  and 
made  universally  available  for  the  use  of 
mankind  were  kept  as  carefully  guarded 
secrets  in  Germany.  The  Nazis  knew  that 
much  of  the  war  would  be  fought  near  the 
equator.  While  most  of  the  basic  discoveries 
were  taken  from  other  nations,  the  Germans 
developed  atabrlne,  a  substitute  for  quinine 
and  a  treatment  for  malaria;  but  Instead  of 
making  it  available  to  the  use  of  mankind. 
the  Germans  covered  the  world  with  faulty 
and  misleading  patent  applications  denying 
to  other  nations  the  use  of  this  vital  drug. 
Just  as  in  the  First  World  War  they  had 
filed  defective  patent  applications  for  Sal- 
varsan.  a  cure  for  syphilis. 

Having  found  in  Germanln  a  cure  for 
African  sleeping  sickness,  the  Nazis  at  one 
time  offered  it  to  the  British  in  exchange  for 
former  German  colonies,  but  this  being  re- 
fused they  withheld  the  secret  from  the  world 
against  the  day  when  military  forces  would 
be  exposed  to  the  sleeping  sickness  in  Africa. 
Similarly  in  respect  to  typhus,  which  in  past 
wars  has  decimated  troops  as  well  as  clvUlan 
populations,  It  is  clear  now  the  Germans  held 
back  their  discoveries.  Not  only  through 
patents,  secret  chemical  formulas,  and  con- 
tracts but  through  subsidiary  companies  and 
stock  ownership  in  American  companies  the 
Nazis  penetrated  American  business,  drawing 
off  not  only  royalties  «md  dividends  to 
finance  Nazi  militarism  but  at  the  same  time 
they  tapped  vital  sources  of  Information  on 
production  of  war  materials*  and  retarded 
our  own  rearmament  and  scientific  advance- 
ment. 

While  almost  all  of  these  efforts  to  cripple 
production  in  the  United  States  have  been 
shattered   by   the  attack  of   the   Antitrtist 


f)f»i.i,.» »  ..t  it,n  rv.f^rt."iiii»  of  Justice  and 
I.  0  been  fatal  to 

HUr  wnr  rit'iii  h'i>i'  tiwi  iirefCOfne,  that  Is 
not  the  end  (•(  the  story.  It  has  been  saMi 
of  Woild  Wnr  No  I  thai  "Oefmaiiy  liM  IhS 
World  War  hut  ths  f  Q  farbsnlndueiries 
gainsd  Ihf  pease."*  Oermitn  cartel  agree- 
menu  anilslpotsi  not  only  uus  war  but  tits 
pease  ss  well, 

CASTM.  MMmsiows  roR  eoer-wAs  ASJuerMSMTS 
The  agreement  of  the  .  landard  oil  do.  of 
New  Jersey  with  I  a.  rarbenindUAtrle  (H»l*» 
that  m  the  event  o(  perfurmance  beins  p>«- 
vented  by  the  "operation  of  law  or  Ooveru- 


*  See  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Mines,  1940. 


» Truman  Committee,  part  11,  page  4313. 

*For  a  summary  statement  see  The  Ger- 
man Invasion  of  American  Business,  January 
1941  by  the  writer,  and  for  a  comprehensive 
statement  see  Germany's  Master  Plan,  by 
Joseph  Borkln  and  Charles  Welsh,  published 
by  Duell.  Sloan,  and  Pearce.  Inc.  Mr.  Borkln 
has  been  for  many  years  economic  adviser  to 
the  Antitrtist  Division  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Mr.  Charles  Welsh  is  also  with 
the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 


*  Magnesium:  V.  f.  v.  Aluminum  Co,  ff 
America  et  al.  Indictment  (lied  January  80, 
1941.  Pleas  of  nolo  contendere  entered  prll 
15.  1942.  end  fines  levied,  case  aet  for  trial 
as  to  two  defendanU;  V.  S.  v.  Amerietn  Mag- 
neiium  Corporation  et  al.  Pleas  of  nolo  con- 
tendere entered  on  April  15.  1942,  and  fines 
levied,  cat.  set  for  trial  as  to  two  defend- 
ants: U.  S.  V.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  et  al.  Pleas 
of  nolo  contendere  entered  AprU  16,  1942,  and 
fines  levied;  case  set  for  trial  as  to  ons  de- 
fendant. 

Military  optical  goods:  V.  S.  v.  Bauach  ond 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  et  al.  Indictment  filed 
March  26.  1940:  pleas  of  nolo  contendere  en- 
tered May  27.  1940.  and  March  5.  1941.  and 
fines  lefled;  U.  S.  v.  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
Co.  et  at.  Complaint  filed  Jtify  8,  1940.  Con- 
sent decree  entered  as  to  American  defend- 
ants July  9,  1940. 

Tungsten  carbide:  V.  S.  v.  General  Bleetrie 
Co.  et  al.  Original  Indictment  filed  August 
30,  1940.  second  Indictment  filed  October  21. 
1941.  Joining  additional  defendants.  Prose- 
cution postponed  by  consent  of  Attorney 
General  until  such  time  as  trial  will  not 
Interfere  with  defendant's  war  production. 

Synthetic  rubber,  petroleum:  V.  S.  ▼. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  et  al.  Civil  3091.  Com- 
plaint filed  March  25.  1942.  Consent  decree 
entered  same  day.  V.  S.  x.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
et  al.  Information  filed  March  25,  1942.  ar.d 
pleas  of  nolo  contendere  entered  same  day 
and  fines  levied. 

Titanium  compound:  U.  S.  v.  National  Lead 
Co.  et  al.  Indictment  filed  June  28,  1943.  Ou 
February  21,  1944,  set  for  trial  October  3, 
1944. 

Fuel  injection  equipment:  V.  S.  v.  Ameri' 
can  Bofih  Corporation  et  al.  Complaint  filed 
December  29,  1942.  and  consent  decree  en- 
tered same  day.  All  of  Robert  .Bosh's  pat- 
ents In  U.  S.  have  been  seized  by  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Hormones:  U.  S.  v.  Schering  Corporation  of 
Bloomfleld,  N.  J.,  et  al.  Complaints  and  con- 
sent decrees  filed  December  17,  1941.  V.  S. 
V.  Schering  Corporation  of  Bloomfleld  M.  N. 
et  al.  Information  filed  Decemt)er  17.  1941. 
Pleas  of  nolo  contendere  entered  and  finea 
levied. 

Photographic  materials:  V.  S.  v.  General 
Aniline  and  Film  Corporation  et  al.  Indict- 
ment filed  December  19.  1941.  Case  pending 
on  preliminary  motions.  U.  S.  v.  Dietrich  A. 
Schmitz  et  al.  Indictment  filed  December 
19,  1941.  Pending  on  preliminary  motions. 
Gyroscopic  Instruments:  U.  S.  v.  Sperry 
Corporation  et  al.  Complaint  filed  Septem- 
ber 1,  1942,  and  consent  decree  entered  same 
day. 

Pharmaceutical  products:  V.  8.  v.  Alba 
Pharmaceutical  Co.  et  al.  Two  complalnU 
filed  September  6,  1941.  Consent  decree* 
entered  same  day.  U.  S.  v.  Alba  Pharmaceu- 
tical Co.  et  al.  Indictment  filed  September 
5,  1941.  Pleas  of  nolo  contendere  and  fiao 
levied  same  day. 

Dyestuffs:  U.  S.  v.  General  Dye  Corporation 
et  at.  Indictment  filed  December  19.  1941. 
Case  pending  on  preliminary  motions. 

Beryllium:    The    Slemens-Halske    patents 
have  been  seized  by  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian. 
•Germany's  Master  Plan,  supra  Nat.  4. 
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SMot  authority"— w»r  being  ■  distinct  pos- 
sibility— the  parties  would  enter  Into  new 
aegotlatlons  "to  sdapt  their  relations  to  the 
cbangad  conditions."  The  agreement  be- 
tween Beuaeb  *  Lomb  Co.  with  Carl  Zeiss  Co. 
^MdfloOly  proTkled  for  any  "unforeseen 
poimeal  events. "  and  for  readjustment  of 
itiatkm  later  under  the  changed  condl- 
tkma." 

Here  Ilea  a  potential  danger  of  grave  Impll- 
csUona.  The  broken  web  of  tnterlndustrlal 
ulatmne  remains — a  legal  tsngle  of  Inter- 
wmtu.  ovnerablps  pulling  powerful  elements 
..«<  AaMftCBB  Industries  toward  (he  resump- 
tfc»  of  International  buatneae  on  the  old 
pattern.' 

It  to  well  known  that  German  Industrlal- 
aa  Krupp.  Thyssen.  and  Sehaelit. 
poaalble  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  These 
of  Oerman  Industry  flourished  under 

Wllhelm.  xwder  the  Weimar  Republic, 

and  under  Hitler,  and  have  well-laid  plans 
for  surTlval  of  the  German  industrial  order 
after  the  war. 

BTHT  rLANI  FOI  DirCAT  AS  WVU.  AS  rOC  WAB  * 

Let  no  one  be  deceived.  Should  Nazi  plans 
for  world  military  domination  go  awry,  as 
they  now  are.  the  Germans  have  a  complete 
alternative  pattern  for  winning  the  peace. 
Gen.  Fran*  Haider.  Chief  of  the  German 
General  Staff  In  1938,  told  the  leading  Ameri- 
can oorreepondent,  Slgrld  Schultz.  In  regard 
to  World  War  No.  1 : 

~It  was  stupid  of  the  Oerman  high  com- 
mand not  to  have  considered  the  possibility 
ot  defeat  more  systematically  than  they  did. 
*  *  *  A  Staff  man  must  consider  all  mil- 
itary and  political  contingencies.  We  have 
learned  that.  Nobody  can  imagine  the  plans 
we  have  worked  out  for  all  possible  eventuali- 
ties."* 

As  a  German  officer  said  in  Paris  in  Jvij 
1943: 

"Peace?  There  will  ;be  no  peace  anywhere 
in  the  world  after  th»-|^ns  cease  firing.  The 
bAttle  of  the  fifth  columns  will  follow  the 
battle  of  tanks  and  armored  cars."  ^ 

Knllghtened  American  bustntM  and  an  in- 
formed government  can  cope  with  Nasi  pen- 
etration Into  American  business.  We  all  see 
the  pattern  now  on  the  economic  front,  but 
can  we  recognise  the  Nazi  political  offensive? 
A  subtle  fifth  column  Is  at  work.  In  a  land 
where  cltiaens  of  many  different  races  have 
lived  in  relative  peace  and  harmony  for  150 
year*,  the  polaon  of  race  hatred  has  been 
carefully  spread  by  Nazi  trained  and  subsi- 
dlMd  propagandists.  Here  indeed  will  be  the 
"battle  of  the  fifth  column"  following  the 
"hattic  of  the  tanks  and  armored  cars." 

nn  rouncAL  mvaaioM— arcsAouto 

BAO  HATUP 

It  U  iomalbls  to  ooniider  here  the  many 
Umm  «f  ttii  tiMltlw  poUtiwi  intTMion  ot 
«IM  United  tUlM.  Let  us  oonstder  onlf 
Mi»— the  sttMli  upon  t^e  Jews.    The  Jew  is 

fMUm  to  Um  United 


•tl 


gf9§,§t»$m» 


faith,  up  to  IWff, 

Ms  fiti  the  follow* 

Aluminum 

MTkuM,  eoal, 

},  tnm  Md  itMl  witli 
Itnate  provMoa*  (or  rails,  wire  rai, 
riMp  pMo.  M«  dUu,  flMtora.  tube  fituap, 
MHi»  fedlu  mm  nuu.  leatf,  aoreury.  nMV»> 
I  Rxk.  puipe  and  paper,  rubtar, 
Keport  OB  Internatlooal 
■MlriMi  by  Political  mK 
It  9m  Ml  Anne  i  Oato, 
London.  Southwest  1.  p.  103. 

••ee  Beware  of  Sdiaeht.  by  Or.  Max  bn- 
manuet.  Barons  PuWIahlnt  Co..  April  1044; 
Dr.  Immenuei  waa  as  eitelel  of  the  Relcbs- 
bank  until  Bttlar  mam  to  power. 

■See  Germany  Will  Try  Again,  by  StfrM 
Scbultz.  ch.  10. 

**  La  Libre  Praae*— July  15.  1043,  quoted  In 
Germany  WlU  Try  Again,  supra. 


disso  ved 


SUtes.     I  say  the  "first 
never  forget  that  in  Oerman  r 
ties  scon  followed — the 
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KAZI    OSGANIZATION    nt    TRZ     mtTTEO 

Aim-szicrnc  pioPi  oahoa 
A  William  Dudley  Pelle  '  established  a 
quasi-military  force  called  he  Sliver  Shirts 
with  over  25.000  members  ex  tending  thro\lgh 
47  Statts."  To  trusting  kmerlcans  there 
was  a  reassuring  facade ;  "W  smbershlps  were 
open  to  anyone  who  had  Ch  -Istian  faith  and 
believed  In  the  Constltutio  \  of  the  United 
States  and  who  had  a  willin  ^less  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  ynited  States  at 
any  cost." 

Antl-Semltlc  propagtnda  kas  fed  Into  this 
country  by  organizations  i  nd  publications 
working  under  the  authorl  y  and  direction 


of  Dr.  Goebbels.  Minister  of 


Public    Bnllghtenment.    Hire    and    abroad 


these  organizations  spread 


tied  and  prejudice,  penetrai  ing  at  every  op 
portunlty  through  carefully  compiled  lists  of 
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"  Pacts   and   quotations 
court  records  in   United 
Dudley  Pelley.  Lavrrenee  A 
Uncahip  Press.  Inc..  tried  to 
DIatrict  Court  at  Indlanai^lU, 
ment  entered  August  3,  liiifL 


Ut»  Fetley  U:  towers  and  tba 
to   tnnumai  ibia   indlvidtMls 
ttuwaikout  tha  aouotry.   1  m  proof  la  over- 

the  eeveral  would'be  Bltla  s  In  tba  United 
■Utee,  said  to  Oeorge  V  ignanelil  (John 
Carlson,  author  of  Underco  rer)  in  regard  to 
this  rabble  rousing  antl-Se  nitlc  program: 

"Batwaan  you  and  me,  Oe<  rge,  this  isn't  my 
class  of  people.  But  you've  get  to  have  the 
mob  with  you  In  any  rev  ilutlon  and  this 
movement  of  otxrs  is  nothii  g  but  an  Ameri- 


taken   from   the 

$tates  V.   Willtam 

Brown,  and  Fel- 

he  United  States 

Ind.    Judg- 


can  National -Socialist  revolution  in  the  first 
stages.  I  don't  believe  half  of  this  «u3tl-Jew 
stuff  1  preach,  but  you  can't  talk  poUtics  to 
these  people  unless  you  make  it  simple  by 
bringing  in  the  Jew  every  time.  It's  the  only 
language  they  understand— the  language  of 
hate.  Hitler  made  It  work  and  that's  what 
I'm  trying  to  do  here.  I  want  to  give  the  man 
in  the  street  a  Christian  New  Deal." 

As  stated  by  Edward  Joseph  Smyths,  chair- 
man of  the  Protestant  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  Swtes.  another  would-be  fuehrer  in 
America.  In  an  article  entitled  "HiUer,  Stalin, 
and  the  Pope": 

"We  will  destroy  Judaism  and  communism 
In  America.  We  will  likewise  destroy  Ro- 
manism here  as  Hitler  has  In  New  Germany. 
•  •  •  Every  Protestant  throughout  the 
world  looks  upon  Hitler  as  the  greatest  living 
Christian  since  Jesiis  Christ.  Romanism, 
communism.  Judaism,  fascism  Is  our  enemy. 
We  win  destroy  them  one  and  all.  even  If  we 
have  to  use  machine  guns  to  do  It.  This 
Nation  belongs  to  the  Protestants." 

rXDZKAL  PROSECUTIONS 

The  Federal  Government  acted — not  with 
firing  squads  as  in  Germany,  but  with  indict- 
ments in  the  courts  where  Judgments  of 
average  American  citizens  sitting  In  the  Jury 
box  sent  60  persons  to  the  penitentiary."  In- 
cluding William  Dudley  Pelley.  Elmer  Hart- 
zell,  Pranz  Fielder,  Fritz  Kuhn,  and  26  bund 
leaders  associated  with  him.  George  Sylves- 
ter Viereck.  Joseph  McWilliams.  Joseph  Ed- 
ward Smythe  and  26  "  others  were  Indicted 
for  conspiring  to  undermine  and  overthrow 
the  United  States  Government,  and  are  now 
on  trial  In  Washington,  D.  C.  in  the  greatest 
sedition  case  In  our  history. 

Does  anyone  suppose  for  one  moment  that 
all  who  were  guilty  were  Indicted?  The  trials 
of  investigation  lead  much  further.  Rem- 
nants of  the  broken  Nazi  pattern  still  re- 
main— much  of  It  stUl  under  cover. 

ATTACK  CM  AMKaiCAN  CITIZENS 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  am  speaking  of 
something  remote  from  your  immediate  Uvea. 
Right  here  in  San  Francisco.  Just  as  in  other 
Pacific  Coast  cities,  the  subtle  fifth  column 
is  at  work.  Circulated  In  shipyards  and 
defense  plants,  by  word  of  mouth,  by  leaf- 
lets, by  scribbllngs  on  the  walls,  can  be  found 
messages  straight  from  Berlin.  Vlcioiis  but 
cleverly  written  doggerel  are  the  usual  ve- 
hicles. Everyone  knows  the  rhyme  which 
begins  about  Michael  Murphy  being  the  first 
American  to  kill  a  Jap.  Colin  Kelly  the  first 
American  to  sink  a  Jap  battleship,  with  the 
concluding  line  about  Mr.  Cohen  being  the 
first  American  to  get  five  tires;  but  how  many 
know  that  this  doggerel  appeared  simulta- 
neously within  48  hours  In  18  cities  of  tha 
United  Statae?  How  many  know  that  It  was 
repeated   over  tha  short-wave   radio   from 


"Pursuant  to  tha  sedition  laws,  mm  81 
and  83  of  title  if,  U.  f .  0.,  providinf  a  flna 
of  not  mora  than  8104)00  or  tmpr isoomant  for 
net  nora  than  M  fmit,  at  botb,  for  tbosa 
aoAftylaf  falaa  raporM  wttb  tba  Intantioo  to 
''promota  tha  auaaaaa"  of  tba  ananiaa  of  tM 
United  ftstsa,  sonvay  falaa  raporta  with  fn« 
t«nt  to  interfere  with  military  oparatlona, 
and  attempting  to  cause  Insubordination  or 
•onapirtng  to  the  same  ends. 

"The  defendanu  are:  Joseph  C.  McWil- 
liams, Georgs  B.  Deathersge,  William  Dudley 
Pelley.  James  True,  Edward  Jamaa  ■■ajrtto, 
Lawrence  Dennis.  Huwsrd  Victor  Broen- 
strupp,  Robert  Edwards  Edmonson.  E.  J. 
Parker  Sage.  William  Bobert  Lyman,  Jr.. 
Garland  L.  Alderman.  Gerald  B.  Winrod, 
Elizabeth  Dilling,  Charles  B.  Hudson.  George 
Sylvester  Viereck  Prescott  Preese  Dennett, 
Gerhard  Wllhelm  Kunze.  August  Klapprott, 
Herman  Ma::  Schwinn,  Hans  Dlebel,  Frana 
K.  Perenz,  Earnest  Prederik  Elmhurst,  Rob- 
ert Noble.  Ellis  O.  Jones.  Eugene  Nelson  Sanc- 
tuary, David  Baxter,  Lois  de  Lafayette  Wash- 
bum,  Prank  W.  Clark.  Peter  Stahrenberg. 
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Germany  to  the  United  States?  How  many 
know  that  with  Colin  Kelly,  as  pilot,  was  a 
Jewish  bombardier,  Meyer  Levin,  whose 
bombs  actually  sank  the  Jap  battleship 
"Hsruna"  and  whose  life  was  sacrificed  when 
his  plane  was  shot  down  later  In  the  Pacific? 
How  many  know  of  Ensign  Stanley  KapUn 
who.  In  the  absence  of  superior  officers,  com- 
manded a  destroyer  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  shoot 
down  four  Zeros  and  sink  two  submarines, 
and  of  Corp.  Thecxiore  J.  Lewis  killed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  in  deliberately  exposing  him- 
self to  save  the  lives  of  several  fellow  fight- 
ers? Everywhere  on  the  battle  fronts  Amer- 
ican Jewish  citizens  are  fighting  and  dying 
side  by  side  with  the  CHaras.  the  Kellys,  the 
Smiths  and  the   Johnsons  of  America. 

In  the  Nazi  perversion  of  the  truth,  lurks 
a  potential  attack  upon  a  minority  of  our 
citizens  and  a  menace  to  each  and  every  one 
of  us.  Surely  we  now  know  that  the  test  of 
a  democracy  does  not  He  solely  In  casting 
ballots  at  the  polls — Hitler's  "Ja"  vote  proved 
that.  The  test  of  democracy  lies  above  all 
else  in  the  protection  given  to  minorities  to 
preserve  their  liberties,  their  integrity,  and 
their  self-respect  under  the  rule  of  a  major- 
ity. Can  we  not  see  In  the  fate  of  Europe 
under  tyranny  that  persecution  of  one  mi- 
nority leads  promptly  to  the  persecution  of 
another? 

THX  NAZI  PATTEKN 

When  the  pattern  is  clear,  the  place  of  the 
Jews  Is  clear.  Hitler  made  It  clear  that  by 
anti-Semitic  propaganda,  by  degrading  and 
destroying  a  vital  part  of  society,  he  could 
seduce  a  nation  to  use  methods  of  terror  and 
force,  and  so  destroy  the  feeling  for  right  and 
order. 

"Propaganda."  Goebbels  said,  "helped  US  to 
power:  propaganda  kept  mb  In  power;  propa- 
ganda will  help  us  to  conquer  the  world." 

Goebbels  might  have  said  more  accurately 
"unchallenged  propaganda,"  for  the  voice  of 
destruction  prevailed  in  Germany  because  It 
renmlned  unchallenged  by  meek  and  submis- 
sive citizens.  Liberty  died  in  Germany,  and 
the  Weimar  Republic  with  it — not  with  Hit- 
ler's "Ja"  election,  and  not  when  Hlndenburg 
capitulated  and  made  Hitler  his  ChanceUor 
on  January  30.  1933.    It  had  already  died. 

Recently  I  saw  a  picture  taken  In  the  early 
days  of  Hitlers  rise  to  power  of  a  man  being 
marched  down  the  streets  of  Berlin  by  four 
storm  troopers  wearing  an  Insulting  sign  on 
the  front  and  back  labeling  him  as  Jew. 
Neither  the  Jew  nor  the  storm  trooper  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Germany,  but  rather  the 
passive  bystanders  witnessing  without  pro- 
test the  humiliation  of  a  human  soul.  Jew 
and  non-Jew  watching  the  procession  saved 
their  own  skins  but  lost  their  own  souls. 
Invisible,  but  nevertheless  side  by  side  with 
that  lonely  Jew  marching  to  a  concentration 
camp  or  death,  marched  the  liberties,  the 
sense  of  Justice,  tbs  •eif-raspact  of  tba  Oer- 
man people. 

Wmeil  WAT  AMMUCAf 

But  wa  aearaalr  naad  to  aaak  •  fulda  for 
action  from  agparlanea  abroad.  What  u  tba 
traditional  Amartoan  matbod  of  maatlng  a 
manaea  from  without  or  avlla  from  within? 
It  u  to  attack,  attach,  attack,  wbanavar  tba 
threat  of  tyranny  shows  tta  baad. 

Let  us  turn  the  full  llgbt  of  Informed  pub- 
lic scrutiny  upon  every  speclotis  argument, 
upon  all  those  who  give  Up  sarvtee  to  our 
llbartias  but  condone  oppreaalon  snd  ignore 
attack  upon  mlnorltlea.  upon  every  attempt 
to  Inject  fear  and  Insectirlty  into  American 
life. 

Let  us  awaken  an  embattled  public  opin- 
ion, an  outraged  sense  of  justice,  a  clear  and 
understanding  conviction  that  the  Lasue  is 
greater  than  the  individual,  greater  than  the 
Jewish  minority  in  our  midst— as  great  in- 
deed as  the  very  future  of  our  country,  for 
the  price  of  defeat  or  even  compromise  with 
these  forces,  Is  the  loss  of  hunuin  dignity  and 


decency — the  loss  of  our  freedom  and  of  our 
soul  as  a  nation. 

The  battle  lines  throughout  the  world  to- 
day are  drawn  between  men  of  good  will  and 
men  of  111  will.  Those  same  battle  lines 
exist  on  the  home  front.  Let  us  proceed  by 
law,  as  Federal  prosecutors  are  now  proceed- 
ing, to  strike  and  strike  hard  whenever  the 
facts  Justify,  and  let  us  give  no  quarter  to 
the  virus  of  apathy.  Indifference,  or  prejudice. 
Let  us  with  Thomas  Jefferson  take  a  new 
and  more  fundamental  oath  of  allegiance  and 
say,  each  of  us  as  American  citizens:  "I 
have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man." 

We  of  this  generation  inherited — we  did  not 
earn  the  institutions  of  democracy.  With 
gratitude  for  the  past,  let  us  clearly  per- 
ceive that  as  surely  as  the  clock  ticks  by 
each  tragic  second  on  the  battle  fronU 
abroad,  tho  kind  of  world  our  children  will 
live  In  is  being  determined.  Hereafter,  that 
kindly  human  world  which  we  have  known, 
epitomized  by  the  great  figure  In  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial— that  kindly  world  with 
"malice  toward  none,  with  charity  towards 
all,  with  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right"— that  world  will  be  pre- 
served only  as  we  earn  and  re?arn  the  right 
to  otir  Inherited  liberty.  We  must  think 
clearly,  decide  fearlessly,  and  act  decisively. 
Only  then  will  we  keep  faith  with,  and  dis- 
charge the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  citizenship 
in  this  great  land. 


Le|[isUtiye  Proviiioni  for  Veterani 

EXTENSIOi:  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned 
that  the  veterans  of  this  war  shall  receive 
their  just  rewards  from  a  grateful  na- 
tion. 

Congress  has  endeavored  to  give  legis- 
lative expression  to  this  unanimous  will 
of  the  American  people,  and  I  desire  to 
outline  some  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  O.  I.  biU  and  other  legislation  for 

veterans. 

josa 

Throughout  the  country  1,600  offices 
hart  been  «et  up  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  In  which  there  Is  * 
special  veterans'  employment  repre- 
sentative to  help  war  veUrans  And  ap- 
propriate jobs.  Upon  dlKharie  those 
veterans  seeking  new  jobs  should  register 
at  the  nearest  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  oiBce, 

A  veteran  U  entitled  to  his  old  job  after 
his  return  If  It  was  a  regular  and  not  a 
Umporary  or  part-time  Job  provided  his 
military  service  was  satisfactory  and  he 
Is  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  re- 

quired.  ^     ,^ 

Application  for  reemployment  should 
be  made  within  40  days  of  discharge.  If 
It  is  impossible  for  the  veteran  to  call  on 
his  former  employer  immediately,  he 
should  be  communicated  with.  In  the 
letter,  copy  of  which  should  be  kept  by 
the  veteran,  he  should  state  when  he 
can  return  to  worlc    The  local  service 


board  sets  up  a  personal  adviser  known 
as  a  reemployment  committeeman  whose 
duty  it  is  to  advise  the  veteran  in  the 
event  he  encounters  any  difficulties  in 
this  connection. 

STATX    AND    rEDDlAL   UNBMnOTKZNT   raOOEAlCa 

By  State  laws  payments  are  provided 
to  imemployed  workers  on  the  basis  of 
their  previous  "covered"  Jobs,  such  as 
Jobs  in  most  private  firms,  in  business 
and  industry,  factories,  shops,  mines, 
stores,  offices,  banks,  and  so  forth.  Jobs 
not  covered  are  household  service.  Gov- 
ernment, self-employment,  and  work  for 
many  small  firms.  Most  States  have 
froaen  veterans'  unemplosrment  Insur- 
ance rights  earned  before  entering  the 
service. 

By  Federal  law.  veterans  Ineligible 
under  State  programs  may  obtain 
weekly  allowances  of  unemployment 
compensation  through  a  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

If  qualified  for  both,  money  received 
under  a  State  plan  is  subtracted  from 
the  veteran's  allowance  under  the  Fed- 
eral plan.  Four  weeks'  compensation  is 
allowed  for  each  calendar  month  of  ac- 
tive service  after  September  16, 1940,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  present  war,  up 
to  the  limit  of  52  weeks. 

For  completely  unemployed  veterans 
the  allowance  is  $20  per  week.  Part- 
time  employed  veterans  are  allowed  the 
difference  between  the  wage  received  and 
the  weekly  allowance  plus  $3.  Veterans 
whose  net  earnings  InHhe  previous  cal- 
endar month  were  less  than  $100  and 
who  are  self-employed  may  be  eligible 
for  this  allowance.  Unpaid  allowances 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  veteran 
do  not  become  a  part  of  his  estate. 

MUSTEXIMG-OXTT  PAT 

Honorably  discharged  servicemen  au- 
tomatically receive  $100  to  $300  muster- 
Ing-out  pay.  Those  who  served  less  than 
60  days  receive  $100;  those  who  served 
60  days  or  more  but  had  no  foreign  serv- 
ice. $200;  and  those  who  served  60  days 
or  more  and  had  foreign  service  receive 
$300.  However,  those  receiving  base  pay 
of  more  than  $200  a  month  when  dis- 
charged from  the  service  are  not  entitled 
to  these  provisions.  Veteraiu  dis- 
charged before  this  law  went  Into  effect 
may  obtain  the  money  due  them  by  ap- 
plying to  the  branch  of  the  service  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

LOANS 

There  are  three  types  of  loans  avail- 
able to  veterans  who  served  os  or  after 
September  If,  IMO,  namely,  for  the 
purchase  of  (a)  homes  or  construction 
of  homes;  (b)  farms  and  farm  equip- 
ment; <c)  business  property  and  equip- 
ment. Application  must  be  made  within 
3  years  after  discharge,  or  2  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  whichever  Is  later, 
but  in  no  case  more  than  6  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any 
such  loan  or  loans  provided  the  amoimt 
guaranteed  does  not  exceed  %2fl00. 
Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
bear  Interest  not  mote  than  4  percent 
pei  year  and  must  be  paid  up  within  20 
years.    The  Administrator  wUl  pay  the 
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Interest  on  the  guaranteed  amount  for 
ttw  first  year. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
ttoo,  through  the  smali-busineas-Ioan 
program,  will  furnish  loans  to  veterans 
who.  before  going  into  the  service,  had 
a  business  and  wish  to  reestablish  It  or 
a  similar  one.  Application  can  be  made 
through  a  bank  or  directly  t^J•ough  the 
of  R.  F.  C. 


The  length  of  training 


pirt- 


ufSvaiMcs 

Veterans  letting  their  Insurance  lapse 
will  not  be  able  to  get  similar  protection 
for  themselves  and  their  families  at  the 
same  cost.  To  keep  it  in  force  the  vet- 
eran should  pay  the  premiums  by  check 
or  money  order  to  the  Collections  Subdi- 
vision. Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

The  S-year-level-premium-term  plan 
was  provided  for  servicemen.  After  it 
has  been  in  effect  a  year  and  before  the 
5  years  are  up.  It  can  be  converted  into 
ordinary  life  or  20-  or  30-payment  life 
insurance.  It  will  have  re^uTSr  cash 
value  after  the  first  year,  frortf  which  the 
veteran  can  borrow. 

Arranmcx  and  vocational  TiAiNmo 

Returning  veterans  are  given  many 
opportunities  by  the  apprentice-training 
program  in  the  United  States.  They 
may  be  employed  as  apt>rentices  and  be 
paid  while  learning.  Age  restrictions  in 
many  instances  are  lifted  for  them.  In- 
formation on  this  subject  Is  available 
from  the  nearcit  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  oAee  or  Veterans'  Admin- 
UtraUon  faciUty. 

Vatoraos  having  aervlce-connected  dls- 
■bilittn  resulting  in  occupational  haodl- 
cape  are  entitled  to  apply  to  the  Veterans' 
A^nlnlstrallon  for  admission  to  colleges 
or  training  schools.  While  the  veteran 
ti  receiving  such  training,  If  tlir  pension 
la  less  than  WO  per  month,  It  will  be  in* 
•noMd  to  that  amount  in  the  event  he 
to  liafle.  If  veteran  la  married,  he  will 
rMgfvt  itO  per  month.  An  addlUonal 
allowance  of  M  is  presided  for  each  child 
and  110  for  each  dependent  parent  per 
month. 

Veterans  having  nonservlee -connected 
dlsabfUties  and  who  are  physlrally  handi- 
capped should  apply  to  the  Btate  Boarda 
for  Vocational  Education  in  the  States  In 
which  they  reside,  for  special  training, 
placement,  guidance,  and  so  forth.  Edu- 
cational supplies,  occupational  tools,  and 
equipment  are  also  provided. 

There  is  a  Federal-State  program  of 
vocattaoal  rehaMUtatkm  operating  in 
each  Btate.  Veterans  should  apply  to 
their  local  Superintendent  of  Schools  or 
the  neareat  United  States  Imployment 
Service  ofllce  for  the  address  of  the  near- 
est Vocational  Rehabihtation  ofBcer.  who 
will  help  them  with  their  problems. 


Veterans  who  were  discharged  imder 
honorable  conditions  and  were  not  over 
2L  at  time  of  entrance  into  service  or 
who  can  show  that  education  or  train- 
ing wa.^  interfered  with  by  service  or 
who  desire  a  refresher  or  retraining 
course,  are  ehgible  to  receive  educational 
aid  from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Buch  education  must  commence  not  later 
than  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  end 
of  war,  whichever  Is  later. 


consists  of  1 

-time  study. 

these  courses, 

aining  courses 

he  will  be  en- 

educition  or  train- 

tbe  time  be 

including 

program — and 

exceed  4  years. 

apjplication  blank 

for  training 

the  veteran 

of  the  service 


cred  Ls 
serv  ce 


year  or  its  equivalent  in 
If  the  veteran  completes 
excepting  refresher  or 
in  a  satisfactory  manner 
titled  to  additional 
tng  not  to  extend  beyoi^ 
spent  in  active 
A.  S.  T.  P.  or  Navy  Colleg( 
no  course  of  training  shal 

For  information  and 
in  regard  to  college 
received  while  in  the 
should  write  to  the  branc  i 
with  which  he  was 

Army:  United  States 
stitute.  Madison  3,  Wis. 

Navy:    Bureau    of 
Navy  Department, 

Marine  Corps:  Marine 
Marine  Barracks, 

Coast    Guard:    United 
Guard    Headquarters, 
D.  C. 

For  an  ordinary  schoo 
erans'  Administration  wil 
for  the  education  and 
eran. 

Por    veterans    receivii^g 
training,  the  Veterans' 
will  also  provide  a 
of  $50  per  month  if  vete 
pendent,  and  $75  per 
having  dependents. 

MDICAL    ATTCMTION    AND     DISisnJTT    mrSIONS 

Medical  service,  dental  care,  and  hos- 
pitaltiatlon  are  provide!  If  the  vet- 
eran's condition  was  caused  or  aggra- 
vated by  bis  service  In  th ;  armed  forces. 
The  same  provisions  wll 
available  to  all  veterane 
thaeoit. 

Veterans  discharged  fiom  the  armed 
(oroee  with  duablllty  du< 
entlUdd  to  benefits.  Th  i  amount  pay- 
able ntnges  from  llt.M  a  month  for 
10-pereent  disability  to  it  18  per  month 
for  lOP-pereent  dlsaMU  y.  There  are 
special  rates  and  allowan  e»  for  different 
injuries  which  can  be  ase  rrtalned  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Veterans'  .  Ulmlnlstratlon. 


conni  cted : 

Ai  tned  Worces  In- 

Nai^al    Personnel. 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
ikirps  Institute, 
Washington  25.  D.  C. 
States    Coast 
^tashington    25, 

year  the  Vet- 
pay  up  to  $500 
tr4ining  of  a  vet- 
educational 
Administration 
subsistpnce  allowance 
an  has  no  de- 
nionth  to  those 


also  be  marie 
unable  to  pay 


Te  All  AaerictBs  tf  G-d  WiU 


KXTERSION  OF  REMARRB 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLEY 

or  seLAWAsi 

IN  THI  BOU8S  or  RSPI  CSBIffT ATIVSB 

ThurBdaj/.  SeptemlM  r  21.  1944 

Mr.  WILLEY.  Mr.  I  peaker,  under 
general  leave  to  extend  remarks,  I  In- 
clude some  material  n  lating  to  the 
Polish  people.  On  September  18,  1944. 
in  the  Journal-Bvery  Evming  and  Wil- 
mington Morning  News,  t  wo  daily  papers 
published  in  Wilmington 
a  moving  appeal  on  be  jalf  of  Poland 
addressed  to  all  America  is  of  good  will. 
It  appeared  on  behalf  o 
cans  of  Polish  ancestry 
and  near  that  city  anc 
stunned  iml}elief  that  a 
may  become  a  fact,  desjfte  heroic  re- 
sistance, despite  sufferin  ;  and  sacrifice 


10,000  Ameri- 

who  reside  in 

reflects  their 

new  partition 


almost  without  parallel,  despite  lofty 
declarations,  and  pledged  agreements. 
In  the  Polish  Review  of  September  27, 
1944,  there  is  printed  a  broadcast  of 
President  Raczkiewicz  to  his  country- 
men. Reading  the  following  extracts 
from  it  causes  one  to  wonder  what  a  na- 
tion must  do  to  merit  Justice  in  this 
disordered  world: 

At  the  moflt  tr«glc  period  of  these  5  years 
of  war.  when  Britain  wax  left  alone  to  fight 
the  battle  and  when  it  seemed  to  many  that 
her  decision  to  continue  the  struggle  was 
sheer  madness,  we  placed  ourselves  at  her 
■Id*  as  a  trusted,  tried,  and  unfailing  ally. 
We  played  no  small  part  In  the  battle  of 
Britain  In  the  air  and  the  battle  for  the 
sea  routes  which  were  actions  that  decided 
the  course  of  the  war. 

We  are  fully  entitled  to  say — and  with 
pride — that  In  the  history  of  these  6  yeais 
of  struggle  there  was  nothing  of  which  we 
might  be  ashamed  and  nothing  that  we  have 
left  undone,  and  that  our  own  duty  and 
our  duty  as  allies  was  alwajm  fulfilled  by 
us — sometimes  even  in  excess  of  what  waa 
expected  of  us.  always  without  calculating 
the  costs  and  without  bargaining.  The  line 
of  our  conduct  in  this  war,  straight  and  un- 
devtating,  is  in  keeping  with  the  psychology 
of  our  Nation.  Its  aims,  and  its  political  credo, 
that  was  defined,  not  only  in  the  present 
struggle  but  also  during  the  long  ages  of  our 
history  when  nearly  every  generation  had 
to  fight,  when  every  war  that  we  waged  was 
a  defensive  one,  and  not  one  was  for  con- 
quest.    •     •     • 

On  this  fifth  anniversary,  I  pay  homags 
to  you.  Warsaw,  and  I  pay  tribute  to  your 
d— d.  Tour  superhiunan  struggle  must  not 
b«  in  vain  unless  the  slogans  and  alms  pro- 
claimed by  the  tJnlted  Nations  on  this  mat- 
tar  are  to  b«  Ignored  and  the  superiority  of 
bruts  foros  ofer  tlie  moral  rights  of  human- 
ity — nstlisd  by  dlvuis  law  is  to  rsmam  un- 


The  appeal  It  u  followi: 

TO  AU.  AMSSiCANS  OV  OOOB  W11L 

Pivt  years  sfo,  on  September  1,  IMt,  the 
Oerman  war  maeMoe  atuektd  Poland,  thus 
starting  the  tseond  World  War, 

Poland,  after  5  wseks  of  herote  resistance. 
deprivsd  of  any  aid  from  her  alllM,  (rli  undsr 
the  ovtrwhslming  strength  and  fary  of  the 
Nasts,  MevtrthtlMs,  the  Polish  Nation  had 
nsver  for  a  single  moment  ceased  Its  fight  for 
Its  freedom  and  Uidepeodenos.  Although 
disarmsd,  terrorlasd.  and  subjected  to  un- 
bsllevable  and  fiendish  torturer— Poland 
fotsght  and  fights  on  I  Narvik,  tbs  Battls  for 
Britain,  Tobruk,  Monte  Oasslno  these  ars 
the  world  renowned  battlefields  which 
marked  the  long  and  dreary  road  of  the 
^ish  warriors  marehlng  toward  ths  victory 
of  the  U. It  ted  Nations  and  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Poland. 

Por  4  Uaglcally  long  weeks.  Poland's  un- 
derground army  in  Warsaw,  composed  of  in- 
adequately armed  men.  women,  and  children 
of  the  capital.  flghU  the  Nazis,  giving  defi- 
nite proof  of  Poland's  fuU  right  to  freedom, 
democracy,  and  Independence.  To  reach 
these  aims,  no  sacrifice  of  blood  or  suflering 
Is  too  great  for  the  Polish  Nation. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent,  eagerly  help- 
ing In  the  gigantic  war  effort  of  the  United 
States — we  ere  proud  of  this  magnificent 
struggle  of  the  country  of  our  ancestors,  of 
the  heroism  of  our  brethren  fighting  for  the 
very  ideals  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
spiritual  achievements  of  our  America. 

However.  In  these  days  we  are  becoming 
disturbed  and  alarmed  about  the  future  of 
the  Polish  Nation.  We  have  reasons  to  fear, 
lest  these  greatest  efforts  and  bloodiest  sac- 
rifices of  the  country  of  our  ances».ors.  si's- 
talncd  In  behalf  of  the  Just  caiise  of  the 
XTntted  Nations,  be  la  vain.    We  have  leasons 
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to  fear  that  the  sacrifices  of  our  American 
Nation  and  the  democratic  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  made  to  reach  a  durable 
peace  and  to  attain  the  triumph  of  the  ideals 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  will 
be  lost  in  a  harmful  compromise  which  would 
cause  the  inescapable  necessity  of  another 
and  even  more  terrible  world  war. 
^  Before  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  prep- 
arations are  being  made  for  a  double  crime. 
Poland,  which  first  of  the  free  nations  took 
up  the  fight  against  totalitarianism  and  for 
5  years  fought  indomitably  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  Allies,  which  underwent  the 
greatest  sacrifices  of  this  war,  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  new  partition  and  turned  over 
as  a  prey  to  Soviet  Russia's  will,  deprived  of 
her  right  to  freedom  and  independence. 

Our  reason  refuses  to  acknowledge  such  a 
nightmare-like  reality.  Yet  we  must  say 
frankly  that  If  a  new  partition  of  Poland 
Is  to  take  place,  which  will  put  her  In  totali- 
tarian bondage,  this  shameful  fact  will  be 
one  of  the  blackest  pages  In  history. 

The  crushing  of  Poland  and  other  small 
nations  would  inevitably  push  the  European 
nations  into  an  abyss  of  doubt,  nihilism, 
and  chaos,  and  open  the  gates  to  a  wave  of 
barbarism.  Millions  who  today  live  only  by 
their  faith  In  the  coming  of  a  great,  positive, 
creative  day  of  victory,  would  feel  themselves 
disgracefully  betrayed  and  disinherited. 
Such  frustration  of  their  hopes  would  result 
In  disintegration  of  the  moral  strength  which 
by  superhuman  effort  triumphed  over  Ger- 
man terrorism. 

The  voice  of  Poland  goes  today  to  the 
United  States,  which  had  always  stood  in 
defense  of  oppressed  humanity.  Poland's 
voice  requests  help  and  pleads  for  fulfillment 
of  the  pledges  made  to  her.  We  solemnly 
protest  any  attempt  to  partition  Poland  and 
to  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  belong  to  the 
family  of  free  nations.  We  stand  firmly 
against  any  capitulation  In  the  face  of  total- 
itarianism of  any  retreat  from  the  main  alms 
of  ths  war,  ai  well  as  against  any  conspiracy 
of  sllsnce  which  might  b«  entered  Into  for 
thf  purpose  of  hiding  ths  Ignominy  of  such 
a  psMiivs  attituds. 

America  cannot  remain  dsaf  to  this  voles, 
We  Amsricani  osnnot  ssy  that  Polsnd  Is  nons 
of  our  ouslnesi,  becsuse  our  sttltude  toward 
Polsnd  todsy  Is  ths  Infsllible  test  whether 
ws  ars  for  or  sgslnat  the  Atlantic  Chsrtsr 
and  ths  "four  freedoms,"  whether  ws  are  for 
or  against  a  durable  peaos  which  will  guar- 
antee security  to  our  country, 

In  the  name  of  10,000  AmeriCAna  of  Polish 
ancestry,  we  appeal  to  all  our  fellow  citizens, 
Americans  of  good  will- 
Protest  against  a  new  partition  of  Polsnd. 
Protest  against  the  attempt  to  deprive  Po- 
land of  her  full  freedom.  Independence,  and 
Integrity. 

Defend  Poland— for  In  defending  her  you 
defend  truth  and  equity,  right  and  Justice — 
you  defend  collective  security  of  the  world 
and  the  individual  security  of  our  country, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

St.  Hedwig's  Roman  Catholic  Partsh; 
St.  Stanislaus  Kostkl  Roman 
Catholic  Parish;  Polish-American 
Citizens'  Club;  Polish-American 
Civic  Association;  PolUh  Falcons 
Nest,  No.  20,  of  the  Polish  Falcons 
of  America:  Polish  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Delaware:  Polish- Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Unit;  Polish  White 
Cross  Society:  Pulaski  Legion: 
Polish-American  Post,  No.  3257, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Polish 
Army  Veteran  Post,  No.  48;  Society 
of  Mater  Admirabills;  Society  of 
Mutual  Aid  of  St.  Stanislaus  M.  B.; 
Beneficial  Society  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostkl;  Society  of  King  John  Sobl- 
eskl  Group  291  of  the  Polish  Union 
of  America;  Circuit  No.  71,  P.  N.  A.; 


Society  of  Henryk  Sienkiewlcs 
Group  136.  P.  N.  A.;  Polish  National 
Beneficial  Society.  Group  431,  P. 
N.  A.;  Society  of  "Wolnosc,"  Group 
1743,  P.  N.  A.;  St.  Hedwig's  Society, 
Group  11,  of  John  Kanty;  Society 
of  St.  Anna,  Group  149,  of  John 
Kanty;  Polish  Library;  Parent- 
Teachers'  Association  of  St.  Htd- 
wig's  Roman  Catholic  Parish;  the 
Rosary  Sodality  of  the  St.  Hedwig's 
Roman  Catholic  Parish;  Young 
Ladies'  Sodality  of  the  St.  Hedwlg  s 
Roman  Catholic  Parish;  St.  Stanis- 
laus Roman  Catholic  Parish  Choir; 
the  Rosary  Sodality  of  the  St. 
Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Arish; 
Young  Laoies  Sodality  of  the  St. 
Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic  Parish; 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Pulaski  Le- 
gion; Ladies  Aiuillary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Falcons  Nest.  No.  30;  Ladles 
Axixillary  of  the  Polish-American 
Post  3257,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  Ladles  Auxiliary  of  the  Pol- 
ish Army  Veteran  Post,  No.  48; 
Ladles  Aiuillary  of  the  Polish 
Relief  Committee  of  Delaware. 


Will  a  New  President  Jeopardize 
the  Peace? 


REMARKS 

oe  ~ 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  noauM 

IN  TRC  HOU8K  OP  REPRSSCNTA'nVXB 

Thursday,  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  a  new 
President  Jeopard I7«  the  peace?  I  should 
like  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  to  an- 
swer this  question  with  a  decided  "No." 
X  should  Rke  to  say  that  because  the 
American  people  want  no  one  to  jeop- 
ardise the  peace  they  long  for.  But  X  am 
afraid,  after  frave  conslderitlon,  that  X 
cannot  do  so.  For  the  record  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  does  not  Inspire  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  work  and  plan 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  Republican  Party  kept  us  out  of 
the  League  of  Natlotis,  despite  party  dec- 
larations supporting  the  League.  And  In 
1944  the  ambiguity  of  the  Republican 
platform  and  the  actions,  the  attitude, 
and  the  utterances  of  Republican  spokes- 
men on  the  steps  leading  to  peace  do  not 
allay  our  fears  of  a  repetition  of  1920. 

Many  of  you  within  range  of  my  voice 
have  seen  that  great  motion  picture, 
Wilson.  It  will  make  vivid  to  you  what 
a  willful  minority  of  Republicans  did  to 
the  plans  for  peaceful  cooperation  of 
nations  worked  out  by  that  great  and 
far-seeing  American,  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Republicans  led  by  Senator  Lodge,  Sen- 
ator Borah,  and  Senator  Hiram  Johnson 
effectively  blocked  our  participation  in 
the  League  of  Nations,  after  months  of 
wrangling  debate. 

In  the  election  campaign  of  1920  the 
Republican  Party's  spokesmen  approved 
an  international  association  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  Despite  these  promises, 
when  Harding  was  elected,  the  Repub- 
licans utterly  repudiated  the  League.  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  this  failure 


of  our  adherence  to  the  League  meant 
for  the  course  of  world  peace. 

The  lesson  of  1920  is  sharp  and  un- 
forgettable. It  .'s  a  lesson  in  how  a  will- 
ful minority  can  balk  the  deepest  de- 
sires of  the  majority.  It  is  instructive 
to  recall  that  31  eminent  Republicans  in 
the  1920  campaign  signed  a  statement 
which  read: 

The  Republican  Party  U  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  good  faith  to  pursue  such 
a  course  (membership  in  a  league)  untU  the 
declared  object  Is  obtamed. 

Among  the  signers  of  this  solemn  dec- 
laration were  Herbert  Hoover.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Henry 
W.  Taft.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and 
William  Allen  White.  These  were  among 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  as  I  need  not  tell  you.  Yet 
the  Republican  Party,  once  elected,  broke 
this  faith. 

Nor  did  this  willful  minority  break 
faith  only  with  their  own  party— they 
balked  the  wlllof  the  American  people  In 
doing  so.  When  Senator  Watson.  Re- 
publican of  Indiana,  estimated  that  80 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  country  fa- 
vored the  League,  and  85  percent  of  the 
Senate.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Re- 
publican isolationist  leader,  told  him 
bluntly.  "I  do  not  propose  to  try  to  beat 
it  by  direct  frontal  attack,  but  by  the 
Indirect  method  of  reservations." 

In  the  years  since  1920.  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  again  and  again  voted 
down  United  SUtes  participation  in  a 
world  court— also  despite  campaign 
promises.  The  Republican  Party  has 
also  voted  against  the  trade  agreements 
program  of  our  most  respected  statte- 
man,  Secretary  Hull,  the  program  which 
provided  a  solid  economic  basis  for 
peaceful  collaboration  of  natlOQi. 

This  history  of  opposition  to  paa«eful 
collaboration  does  not  Inspire  confidence 
In  a  Republican  administration's  ability 
to  accomplish  the  difBcult  job  of  securing 
world  peace. 

We  do  not  want  to  repeat  that  history. 
But  there  Is  danger  that  we  shall  repeat 
It,  that  we  may  again  nullify  the  hopei 
of  Americans,  If  we  elect  a  new  and  Inex- 
perienced President  who  cannot  lead  up 
to  peace. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1944  does 
not  reassure  the  American  people  who 
want  a  lasting  peace.  In  the  words  of 
one  commentator,  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican platform  is  "intentionally  am- 
biguous," because  it  has  had  to  straddle 
between  the  isolationist  wing  and  what  I 
would  call  the  realist  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  The  Republican  platform 
would  prevent  the  President— even  a  Re- 
publican—from exercising  his  full  con- 
stitutional powers  of  making  agreement! 
with  foreign  nations.  It  would  require 
the  submission  of  all  agreements— not 
only  treaties,  as  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides— to  Congress  for  ratification. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  what  one 
prominent  Republican  thinks  of  this 
plank  in  the  Republican  platform  of 
1944.  He  has  apparently  dropped  out 
of  active  poUtics  this  year.  Writing  In 
Collier's  Weekly.  Wendell  Willkie,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
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IMO.  said  about  the  Republican  plank 
on  international  cooperation: 
IB  pmiiiili^  to  subject  mgjtementa  to  tb« 
at  tb*  8«n»te.  tba  Rfpublican  pUt- 
Ms  b«faii4  tte  Oon*tltuuon.  which 

^ only  tTMtUM.  aiMl  •xpoMS  aU  Jt» 

lnt«maUoiua  aUna  to  th«  poaslblllty  of  dc- 
fMt  by  8«n*ton  reprcMntlog  leas  than  8 
pareant  ot  the  ooanti7.  Such  policy  flies  la 
tta«  fMt  of  a  bundnd  and  flxty  years  of  bls- 
»ad  «k«  practlos  ot  two  of  the 
jnUbat  fl«cr*tarles  of  Stats  tbs 
Fvtf  avsr  produced.  Jobn  Bay 
.»,.  SIbu  Boot,  both  ot  whom  carrtod 
through  i^y  of  thsir  most  Important  poll- 
clrs  by  means  of  notes  and  agreements. 
I*eltb«  tbs  "open  tfoor~  notes  which  are  the 

ct  our  traditional  policy  toward 

i  nor  tbo  ptotoool  which  ended  the  Bour 
I  sutoiBitted  to  tba  Ivate. 
Tbe  plain  fact — 

Says  Mr.  Winklfr— 

is  that  much  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
carried  on  by  executive  agreement  and  Joint 
rVMiuttoo.  particularly  in  the  field  of  Inter- 
"  "     itlon.     In  short — 


Mr.  Wlllkie  concludes— 

tha  propnails  in  the  Republican  platform  to 
■ubaalt  agreemenu.  whether  political  or  eco- 
nosDle.  to  the  two- thirds  rule  of  the  Senate 
not  only  have  no  basis  In  the  Constitution 
but  fly  In  the  face  of  the  practice  of  every 
President,  beginning  with  and  including 
Oaorge  Waablngtoti.  a  practice  which  has 
■over  been  sartously  qiasattoned  by  the  8u- 
prame  Court. 

There  Is  a  very  serious  question 
whether  this  provision  of  the  Republican 
platform  does  not  nullify  the  profession 
of  the  Republican  spokesmen  that  they 
want  to  take  foreign  policy  out  of 
politics. 

But  platforms  can  be  springboards  or 
they  can  be  prisons.  What  have  the 
RepubUcans  done  since  Chicago  to  reas- 
aure  us  about  their  firm  Intention  to 
make  a  lasting  peace? 

In  glTlng  his  interpretation  of  the  am- 
biguous Republican  platform  on  foreign 
policy.  Mr.  Dewey  has  said  it  means 
American  membership  in  a  world  organ- 
laUkm  open  to  all  peace-loving  nations 
OB  a  basis  of  full  partnership,  use  of 
force  to  prevent  aggression,  adherence  to 
a  world  court,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
council  within  the  international  organ- 
ization small  enough  to  insure  prompt 
action. 

But  words  are  susceptible  of  many 
Interpretations.  How  is  the  use  of  force 
to  be  invoked?  Under  what  conditions? 
flbould  its  use  l>e  dependent  on  Congres- 
approval?  But  if  so  how  covild 
)n  be  prompt?  None  of  these  ques- 
tions has  been  clearly  answered  by  Mr. 
Dewey. 

And  I  suspect  they  have  not  been 
deafly  atttwcred  becauae  of  what  the 
New  Tort  TiBiee.  tn  tndependent  newa* 
paper  which  has  been  friendly  to  the 
Republican  Party,  calls  the  deep  division 
on  foreign  policy  within  the  Republican 
Party.  It  la  a  divtiloa  ao  deep  that  it 
nieee  doubU  in  tbe  BUndt  of  tboughtf  ul 
ABaerlcam  whether  U  will  reault  in  a 
mandate  for  peace. 

As  the  New  York  Times  put  It: 

Cmaaa  Mr.  Oawey  suooaeds  through  bia 
own  eSOrta  la  {rtatfgliig  his  party  to  a  suf- 
Adantly  daftniu  cotiraa  of  action,  before  and 
not  after  Movamber  7.  be  U  certain  to  find. 
In  tha  avaat  ct  his  election,  that  his  mandate 


is  obeeured.  his  purpoaas  are 
his  authority  Is  Inadaquata 
mands  that  wUl  be  made 


quest 'oned.  and 
to  tbe  great  de- 
It. 


u  ^oa 

Nor  am  I  assured  by  t  le  actions  and 
statements  of  Republlcai  spokesmen  In 
the  field  of  world  economic  collabora- 
tion. The  Breton  Woods  conference  has 
Just  been  completed.  At  this  confer- 
ence, culminating  2  years'  work  on  the 
part  of  44  nations,  therr  was  achieved 
a  firm  financial  basis  fo'  international 
trade.  But  already  Sen  itor  Tati,  one 
of  the  leading  Republlcar  s.  has  attacked 
the  results  of  the  confere  ice.  And  only 
witiiin  the  last  week  WUithrop  Aldrich, 
chairman  of  the  giant  Ohase  National 
Bank,  and  a  leading  Republican,  has 
thrown  overboard  the  2  ;  'ears'  delibera- 
tion and  collaboration  of  44  nations  and 
proposed  Instead  a  pri\ate  agreement 
between  England  and  th(  United  States. 

No;  the  Republican  Pa  ty  does  not  re- 
aaaure  me  of  its  desire  f 01  world  collabo- 
ration for  peace.  Nor  do  »  the  domestic 
program  of  the  Republi  :an  Party  help 
dissipate  my  doubts  of  ii  s  international 
good  will.  There  is  no  rt  al  dividing  line 
between  domestic  policy  ( nd  foreign  pol- 
icy— the  two  are  clasely  nterdependent. 
And  the  most  important  and  immediate 
of  these  domestic  policie<  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  Party's  leading 
spokesmen  toward  inflat  on. 

The  Republican  Party  jlatform  stated 
specifically  that  the  paty  planned  to 
terminate  rationing,  prlc  >  fixing,  and  all 
other  emergency  powers  There  Is  not 
even  the  hint  that  they  v  rill  wait  for  the 
end  of  the  war  to  termL  late  these  con- 
trols. The  Republican  p  atform,  and  its 
spokesmen,  undoubtedly  in  an  effort  to 
appeal  to  all  kinds  of  voters,  condemn 
wage  controls,  urges  the  end  of  controls 
on  commodity  prices,  aid  calls  for  the 
reduction  of  taxes,  with  m*  saying  how 
or  when  this  can  be  acco  nplished. 

This  is,  in  my  opinior,  a  program  of 
inflation.  The  Republica  i  Party  is  open- 
ing the  doors  to  a  shar  >  rise  in  prices 
that  will  cause  irreparab  e  injury  to  the 
people  of  this  country  an  i  to  their  econ- 
omy, ^ts  international  effects  are  just 
as  important. 

This  is  not  a  partisai  judgment.  I 
shall  take  the  time  to  r;ad  a  little  de- 
scription of  the  Republ  can  platform's 
domestic  policy  that  I  ,  ust  ran  across. 
The  writer  says: 

This  platform  •  •  •  is.  as  regards  do- 
mestic affairs,  as  reckless  ai  id  as  miJBchlevous 
as  Irreaponslble  politicians  lared  to  make  It. 
It  Is  a  blueprint  for  poet-wt  i  inflation.  It  Is 
an  Invitation  to  all  the  p  -essure  groups,  a 
permit  to  all  weak-mlndi  d  and  chicken- 
hearted  candidates  for  oflke.  to  plimge  the 
country  Into  the  chaoe  of  an  tmcontroUed 
and  uncontrollable  Inflatk  o  of  prices  and 
wagaa. 


These  are  not  my  word  1 
of  a  Democrat  seeking  t  > 
in  the  Republican  platf(>rm 
the  obserrations  of  W 
who,  at  least  in  two  previous 
campaigns,  has  already 
Republican  Party. 

Such  Inflationary  prog  -am 
quite  serious  effects  on  01  r 
other  countries.    No  pr>mlse 
tain  the  value  of  the  Am  erican 
the  world  market  will  telp 
tion  sets  in.    Domestic  inOatlon 


,  nor  the  words 

find  loopholes 

They  are 

ter  Lippmann, 

political 

supported  the 

would  have 
relations  with 
to  main- 
dollar  in 
us  If  infla- 
willhurt 


our  foreign  trade,  catise  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  our  relations  with  other  nations. 

I  do  not  feel  that  either  the  record  or 
the  promise  of  the  Republican  Party 
are  sufBcient  warrant  for  lasting  peace. 
Of  course.  I  am  still  hopeful.  I  am  hope- 
ful because  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  peace  is  too  strong  to  brook  sci^- 
ous  interference.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Republican  Party,  caught  between  Isola- 
tionists and  peace-loving  realists,  can 
stand  out  against  the  expressed  desires 
of  the  Nation.  A  new  national  leader- 
ship would  not  dare  destroy  our  will  to 
peace,  but  It  could  thwart  that  will,  it 
could  seriously  Impede  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  will. 

There  are  no  such  doubts,  no  such 
reservations  about  the  far-sighted,  cou- 
rageous leadership  for  world  collabora- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  great 
Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull.  There 
is  confidence  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Americans  that  they  and  a  Democratic 
administration  will  fight  for  and  achieve 
the  kind  of  peace  that  America  wants. 


A  Portion  of  the  Proceedinf  t  of  the  Con- 
▼ention  of  Ae  American  Federation  of 
tkc  Physically  Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  H.  CARSON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-      Thursday,  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  CARSON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  recent  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  the  PhysicaUy 
Handicapped: 

President  Paui.  A.  SntACHAN.  I  know  that 
one  of  our  good  friends,  who  has  proven  by 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  his  friendship,  is 
with  us  again.  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of 
Introducing  him  on  a  previous  occasion.  He 
has  shown  a  particular  Interest  In  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  physically  handicapped  In  tbe 
matter  of  tbe  passage  of  the  resolution  for 
the  Investigation,  so  I  eay  again,  It  Is  wltb 
pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  oiu*  good 
friend  and  fellow  worker,  tbe  He  norable 
Hendixson  H.  Caxson.  of  Ohio.     Mr  Cabson. 

A00BXS8  OF  HON.  HXNDBSSON  H.  CAS80H,  MBMBIB 
OF  COMGIXSS  FIOM  OHIO 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
with  you  again.  About  a  year  ago — a  little 
over  a  year  ago  now — I  first  met  your  fine 
president,  and  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity right  now  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
one  of  the  finest  men  that  I  have  ha  °  tha 
pleasure  of  maatlng  since  coming  to  Wash- 
ington. I  nefsr  sew  a  man  with  such  en- 
ergy and  such  datarmlnatton,  and  It  baa 
bean  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  ba 
classed  aa  one  of  his  friends.  When  he  first 
came  up  to  aaa  me  on  Capitol  Hill— as  wa 
caU  It — and  asked  me  about  physically  hand- 
icapped legislation.  I  told  him  I  knew  some- 
thing about  this  before  I  came  to  Congress. 
X  am  fortunate  tn  having  In  my  home  town 
of  Canton.  Ohio,  Jesse  Oroas,  who  Is  your 
first  vice  president.  I  treasure  him  as  one 
of  my  closest  friends.  He  is  not  only  a  flna 
man  but  an  excellent  gentleman. 
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Of  course,  as  Piol  says,  wa  do  a  lot  of 
talking  and  lota  of  times  we  de  not  do  nraeh 
acting.  My  whole  phMoaepfcy  Is  that  action 
apeafes  lotider  tban  words.  I  hav?  been  In- 
terested In  tbe  welfare  of  hanMcapped  people 
for  better  than  25  years.  I  am  a  past  prrEl- 
dent  of  the  Lion's  Club,  whose  main  object 
IS  aid  to  the  blind.  Etery  Btjrday  we  alter- 
nate with  the  two  taiticab  compantee  In  the 
city,  making  It  poaslble  for  every  bund  p?r- 
son  to  go  to  whatever  church  may  be  dfslred. 
W*  have  a  special  service  for  the  providing  of 
gfasMS.  which  are  furnished  to  anyone  who 
cannot  afford  them.  We  have  furnished  en 
an  average  of  from  49  to  60  pairs  of  ghissea 
per  year  In  Canton  alone. 

Wtthm  the  last  8  years  we  have  purchased 
for  »10.000  a  home  for  the  blind  In  Cantcn. 
Through  the  generosity  of  all  the  trade- 
unions,  who  donated  all  services,  the  bttlldlng 
was  renovated,  painted,  and  redpcorated. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  the  other  day.  when  this 
bill  came  up.  affecting  23.000.000  people,  thit 
very  little  had  been  done.  In  fact.  I  simply 
said.  "I  don't  think  anything  has  tjeen  done." 
and  a  Congressman  from  Missouri  took  me 
to  task  and  said.  "Dont  you  know  that  we 
have  passed  a  lot  of  laws?"  That  Is  the 
trouble,  the  Congress  has  passed  a  lot  of 
laws,  but  we  don't  do  much  about  them 
after  that. 

I  was  not  In  favor  of  Resolution  230  en- 
tirely. One  of  the  first  things  I  did  when 
1  came  to  Congress  was  to  Introduce  House 
Resolution  103.  which  Is  at  least  simple  legis- 
lation. The  only  thing  In  that  resolution 
was  that  there  be  established  In  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  a  Division  for 
Physically  Handicapped.  That  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  asking  too  much.  I  could  not 
get  it  up  for  a  hearing.  It  came  before  the 
Connnrttee  on  Education  and  later  was  sent 
to  the  Labor  Committee.  I  succeeded  later 
on  In  getting  It  before  the  Manpower  Com- 
missioner and  I  have  a  letter  from  htm  In 
which  he  favors  House  Resolution  103. 

About  6  months  later  CongressmBn  Kfeixrr, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  an  excellent  gentle- 
man. Introdticed  Resolution  230.  I  am 
strictly  against  estnbttshlng  any  more  bu- 
reaus In  Washington.  I  thtak  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  soup.  W*  have  too  many 
as  It  is.  Despite  my  feeling  absut  other 
committees  being  appointed,  here  was  one 
I  felt,  In  lieu  of  anything  better,  we  should 
support.  As  I  told  Paul  when  this  resolution 
came  before  us  for  consideration — at  least  It 
would  give  us  a  toe-hold.  You  cannot  get 
any  place  unless  you  get  startetl,  and  we  are 
actually  started,  I  think,  on  tbe  right  route. 

In  my  liome  district  there  was  established 
In  the  United  States  Erapto3nnent  OfBce  In 
Canton  the  very  thing  that  I  asked  the 
United  States  Government  to  do  through- 
out the  country.  We  have  better  tban  40 
blind  people  working  for  the  Tlmken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.  today.  We  have  better  than  10 
blind  people  working  for  the  Hoover  Vacuum 
OwaapLr  Co.  only  recently  the  Tlmken 
■Msr  Bearing  Ca.  took  another  building 
across  the  street  trom  their  office,  in  which 
they  have  Installed  every  conceivable  kind 
of  davlca  or  macblne  that  Is  needed  for  tbe 
pbyileally  handicapped.  Sa  wa  are  away 
ahaail  of  tha  reat  of  tha  country  and  the 
NaOon.  perhapa,  In  tbla  work  wbich  we  are 
imdartaklng. 

On  this  conMKMtasbtlMkt  haa  baan  •pp<*it«(l 
vmtK  thte  Hotaa  MaaoUttlM  No.  38*.  tlMia 
ara  vary  exoallant  man.  all  vNaUy  lutwiitMl 
la  tlila  great  work.  Tbe  cbalnaaa  ct  tBa 
ffBiaiTif»t^f  la  AooBwniai  B.  Kauar,  from 
ItoMpleafrta.  On  tha  commlttae  la  Jaii- 
mwca  BMraouK  of  Waat  VtrgtnMu  I  hr;« 
aarvaA  wtth  riiiiQiiaiainnn  RMraotMi  oa  tbe 
Civil  Service  Commlttar  ba  la  a  vary,  vary 
ttim  gantleman.  Wa  bava.  nast,  CoacNS 
WOKsr  of  TexM.  wbo  is  alao  a  good  friend 
of  yours.     We  aiao  ha»a  Taoaua  B.  Scaiitoit 
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of  P#nnevtvanlB.  who.  byhto  action,  taaanede 
known  tMt  he  is  with  you. 

Another  man  tn  Oongreaa  for  wlioui  I 
the  greateat  respect  Is  also  on  this 
tee.  and  that  Is  Richasb  J.  WtocH.  of  OaH- 
fornta.  lit.  WiLcn  put  tn  tha  first  scfeool 
for  the  blind  In  Calffomta  when  he  waa  In 
the  State  Senate  of  Caltfornln.  He  s«^re<»  a 
man  from  Ctnclnnatt  to  come  to  6acn  Fran- 
cisco a»»d  teech  In  that  school. 

We  have  another  man  win  ortglnally  waa 
bom  In  Cantoti,  OMo.  now  living  In  Uttnola, 
and  is  Cou^TsaauiaM  from  Illittols.  Srcnro* 
A.  Day.  H»  baleaga  to  the  old  family  of 
Dcys.  one  of  the  most  respected  families  wa 
have  In  Stark  County. 

We  have  another  excellent  gentleman, 
JosxFH  Clakx  BAi.Dwrw.  of  New  York. 

That  Is  the  coramtttee  that  Is  making  this 
Inveettgatlon  under  House  Reaolutlon  280. 
They  have  bercme  very  active.  They  are 
making  Inquiries  nil  over  the  UMtaCT  States, 
and  I  crin  assure  you  that  we  are  prograaalBf 
in  the  rlt»ht  dTecrion;  and  If  I  am  permtttid 
to  remain  wtth  you,  I  am  going  to  see  that 
that  movement  goes  forward  without  delay. 
POr  the  last  6  or  6  years  In  Congress  there 
have  been  many.  m?.ny  btt!s  introduced  thst 
were  alt  blocked.  They  seem  to  all  go  Into 
the  Committee  on  Education.  Now.  tbe 
Committee  on  Education,  naturally,  Is  tnter- 
ested  m  educating  the  nonhand 'capped,  so 
It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  of  this  committee  that 
the  whole,  entire  problem  should  not  l>e  put 
Into  their  hands.  You  people  are  entitled  to 
yotir  own  program  under  your  own  adminis- 
tration, and  that  Is  what  I  thtnk  shouW  be 
done.  You  know  your  problems  better  than 
anyone  else  In  the  world,  and  p.s  long  as  ycu 
have  men  headlng^  yoa  like  Paul  Strachan 
you  can't  go  wrong. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  feel  free  at  any  time 
that  you  think  that  I  can  in  any  way  be  of 
a.°ststance  to  you  to  either  comnrunlcate 
direct  wtth  me  or  wtth  Pavd,  because  be  has 
a  nreans  of  always  finding  me  on  the  HIH, 
no  matter  where  I  am. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opport\mlty 
of  being  virltb  you  this  afternoon.  If  thsre 
Is  any  question  that  -ny  one  of  you  waut 
to  ask  me.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
answer  It.  mean.  Thank  you.  ( Applause.  1 
President  Stbach>m  I  waat  to  tbank  ULt. 
Cabsoh  for  appaarlng,  becauae  I  know  that 
be  Is  vitally  intereated.  In  our  problems,  and 
I  know  you  will  want  to  giva  blm  a  rtslag 
vote  of  thanks. 

(Arising  vote  of  thanks  was  given.) 


WlwtAkMl 
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Thursday.  September  2U  1944 
Mr.  SHORT.  M*.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  me  by  MaJ. 
Alexander  P.  de  Seversky,  and  alao  tbe 
article  to  which  he  refers: 


New  TOBK.  N.  Y..  Augutt  30.  11 
Tha  HonosaWa  Dfffrww  Swoar, 

WtuhingUm.  D.  C. 
Mr  DIM  Ccwmmmmm  Saoar:  Tbara  has 
been  a  t<md<acy  to  blaaaa  tha 
pie  and  their  Con^aaa  for  mttaiy 
eoaMags  and  faUarea  wWch  waae.  la 
faat,  tha  reautt  of  B»»ortBlitetedasai  tn  U^ 
military  ctrclae.    8u«h  crttlclam  Is  not  only 
uatvMMM  towt.  to  U»»«stettt  that  It  b «r«a 


the  praaUga  of  our  frea  InetfttMona,   alao 
dattgeroua. 

In  the  hope  of  couuteiatttug  wttat  la  la 
effect  an  un!atr  slur  on  CoBgrasa.  I  wrot*  tha 
attached  article  for  Mt^fltigbt  BfiwHeata.  t 
tmst  you  win  And  the  time  to  read  It  and 
perhrp!  to  write  me  what  you  think  about 
the  n-9ttpr. 

ncBpat  truity  yuuia. 

Ataxsauaa  P.  bv  I 


P.  da  Saaeiakyi 

Hag.    haa  leaf  sarva«  aa  exhl 

taadpaiv 


atBOBy  of  Congreaa  and  the  Ametlcmn  , 
la  faUlng  to  prepare  for  war.  Ttoat  r 
la  liaplleit  in  taa  reaMift.  wamm  da^v  afa. 
by  AAnirat  MladU  thaa  ''at  t&»  nwaaaat  wa 
aiv  not  hampsvad  by  the  lack  of  rp-vropra- 
tlons  for  the  devatopoiont  of  Ooan  harbor." 
The  renmiic  ts  typical.  Bigltmlnf  with  tba 
bwHtllatton  of  Pearl  RirlMr,  Arany  and  N%vy 
men  alike  have  been  inclined  to  blame  tha 
paepla  aad  tlietr  CoM'—  f"  tba  Inttlal  de- 
faata.  Hkd  tba^  mJMtary  laatfara  had  men 
monay  to  waak  wttti.  thay  hi 
thing  woukt  have  been  di 
kept  the  mttttary  on  sbart 
could  we  eapaot  but  dtaastara? 

This  view  Is  neither  fair  to  the  AmeHcan 
people,  nor  doee  *t  correspond  to  the  facts. 
The  seeuHty  of  the  Natlen  had  bfen  put  tn%3 
the  hands  of  experts  In  np^waii^nf  wfcat 
they  did  with  that  res?>onslb«lty,  It  annaM 
that  the  trouble  waa  far  lesa  m  the  raattrv 
of  quantity  than  in  the  matter  of  quality. 
It  waa  not  that  we  did  not  have  cnougb-- 
but  that  we  had  p«t  available  defense  ftuada 
into  the  wrong  tUfags.  And  for  that.  a»- 
suredty.  the  Mama  rest*  with  the  esperta.  n<* 
with  thoae  who   paid  their  wagve. 

Whenever  a  naval  man  refers  to  the  nlf- 
gardTlnesB  of  tTongiww,  Le  ahortd  In  ordinary 
Justice  be  reminded  that  until  the  very  day 
of  pearl  Hkrbor.  December  1.  1941.  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  being  told  that  tha  country 
was  adequately  prepared.  In  September  1940, 
during  hu  visit  to  Honolulu,  the  late  Sec- 
retary Knox  assured  the  American  people 
that  -the  United  States  haa  tha  gitatsa*.  the 
most  powerful,  and  the  most  effectlvefl-et 
on  the  high  seas  anywhere  In  tba  WBrtd."* 
And  again,  over  a  year  later,  un^oubted'y 
expressing  the  views  of  his  naval  experts,  h-4 
said:  "We  can  win  on  both  oceans." 

Sman  wonder  that  Cangtaaa  and  tbe  peo- 
ple, reasfured  by  those  in  the  know,  re- 
mained complacent.  True,  our  country  in 
addition  waa  tn  a  paalfist  mood,  hating  war 
and  eager  to  avoid  it.  BUt  that  hardly  ex- 
plains  why  the  fonda  actually  appropriated 
want  into  ouimodad  types  of  equlpaaant  and 
strategy. 

Tha  alaopU  faot  ts  that  aftw  9  yaan'  prac- 
tical demonatration  of  the  cbaagad  character 
of  modern  war.  the  Navy  In  194t  was  still 
pouring  an  It  had  into  supai4ia>Mart»tpa  4w- 
atead  of  constroettng  faat  vaaarta^  alMMft 
earners,  aad  alx  power.  The  chief  reaaoo 
why  we  had  "too  lltUe  and  too  late"  was  not 
that  wa  lacked  tba  stuff  but  that  wa  had  tha 
wrong  kind  of  stuS  iu  tbs  wsong  place. 

WS  were  prepared  for  an  old-faahlonad 
Bhow-down  on  the  high  seaa.  It  never  ma- 
tartanaed.  Tbe  Japanaae  tftMia  alr«ek 
ftlrm»  new  strateFtc  llriaa  apaaiaeaKy,  of  a 
triphibkHia  kind.  In  whlcb  ttkatruouiiUialai 
land.  saa.  aad  air  tOKm  ckasad  ua  from  ena 
Island  after  aaotlMr. 

W#  were  unprepared  ta  waat  that  kind  ct 
attack— not  for  lack  o*  sppropriatlona  but 
for  lack  of  mMltary  vision.  W#  ware  P— a^ 
lyaad  by  mttttary  Inertia.  Oor  sUaMigIa 
thinking  waa  atoelr  in  the  mod  of  paat  a»- 
sumpdooa  and  tlad  hand  aad  foot  by  re4 
tape.  TMaa  tn  dmga  bad  watbo^ered  ta 
catch  up  with  the  dr«"u«le  paegiem  ct  tha 
naw  mtutary  lorca  rq>raaaBtad  by  air  ; 
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Under  fuch  condition*  It  would  have  made 
IttU*  tl  any  difference  If  Congreae  had  ap- 
propriated a  thomand  times  aa  much.  We 
would  merely  have  poaaaaeed  m  thouaand 
tunea  a*  much  of  the  wran^  waapons  along  a 
wrong  atratagy  Buppoae  the  Navy  had  Ilm- 
Itleaa  funda.  would  it  have  InTested  them  In 
air  power?  Would  Guam  and  the  other 
Manda-bave  been  converted  Into  air  baaes — 
or  Jmt  a  few  more  futile  sea  baMS— to  be 
cwiaipad  by  Japaneaa  air  power. 

Coma  to  thlak  of  it.  the  fact  that  we  had 
too  little  to  spantf  meant  only  that  we  provid- 
ed fewer  Inert  targete  for  the  enemy  to  wreck 
and  waa  thtis  a  bleaaing  In  dlagulae.  Fbr 
matance.  ahould  the  Navy  have  had  more 
money  to  spend  before  the  war,  there  might 
have  been  SO  battleships  destroyed  at  Pearl 
Harbor  inataad  of  6.  And  again,  we  lost 
nearly  200  airplanes  m  Hawaii,  huddled  Into 
a  corral  a«  protection  against  sabotage.  We 
lost  only  aoo  baeauae  wa  bad  no  more  on  the 
rpot.  Had  we  poaaeeeed  5.000  we  would  no 
doubt  have  suffered  a  correspondingly  higher 
loss. 

If  we  had  had  more  money,  would  our 
planes  have  had  m<H«  armor,  more  machine 
nuns,  and  aelf-aeallng  tanks?  Of  course  not. 
Tboae  prerequlaltea  were  lacking  because  of 
wrong  arbitrary  decisions  by  people  who  had 
little,  if  any,  idea  what  modem  air  combat 
requires.  The  war  has  shown  that  as  far  as 
combat  qualities  are  concerned,  we  went  Into 
the  conflict  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  among 
balltgarant  nations.  How  would  additional 
money  have  remedied  what  was  so  clearly  a 
deficiency  in  military  concepts?  No  amount 
of  money  would  have  been  able  to  buy  the 
wisdom  that  waa  ao  sadly  lacking. 

Experience  of  these  laat  yeara  has  proved 
acatn  that  quantity  U  no  sufficient  substitute 
for  quality:  that  false  strategy  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  mere  volume,  at  least  the  volume 
would  have  to  be  ao  gigantic  that  no  country 
could  Btand  the  drain.  There  is  no  point  In 
jrarTi"t  the  buck  to  Congress  and  the  people. 
whan  the  core  of  the  mUUke  waa  In  the 
thinking  at  the  millUry  top. 
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Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Ut.  CARSON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
glad  to  include  an  address  of  Dr.  Verne  K. 
Harvey.  Medical  Director  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  before 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in 
August  1944.  as  follows: 

Dr.  HABvrr.  Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  Intro- 
tfneUon.  and  I  want  to  say.  on  behalf  of  your 
pVMldent,  that  I  have  watched  very  carefully 
hla  apaech.  and  the  apaeches  and  the  talks  hs 
w>aa.  In  Oongreaa.  to  the  Congreeamen.  and 
to  the  varloua  oAclal  Federal  agencies,  and  I 
can  aaaura  you  that  they  have  been  a  source 
of  great  Inspiration  in  our  work  in  helpicg 
to  utinae  this  great  source  of  untapped  man- 
power, partlcxilarly  during  this  war  period.  I 
ahall  read  what  I  hava  to  say.  so  that  I  can  go 
alowly.  because  I  bellave  I  have  a  story  that 
will  ba  Intareatin^  to  you.  If  I  go  too  fast, 
gtva  me  the  signal. 
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The  United  SUtea  Civil 
slon.  the  central  recruiting 
Pederal  Government. 
Harbor,  was  faced  with 
inlng  and   recruiting 
out  war  basis.      The  physics 
employment  In  both 
and    within    the    departmei^ 
Washington.  D.  C  were 
Medical  Division  of  the 
serves  all  the  varloua  functloha 
mlaaion  on  medical  problem! 
convert  them  to  standards 
sure  the  maximum  use  of  all 
power. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the 
was  the  initiation  of  surveys 
ber  of  positions  In  Navy 
and  arsenals,  to  determine 
mands   of   these   positions, 
have  now  been  extended  to 
Office  positions  and  have 
continuing  basis.  In  order 
demands  of  more  and  more 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
may  be  properly  ascertained 

When  It  is  considered  that 
governmental      industrial 
scattered  throughout  the 
Sutes   have   been  surveyed 
titled  positions,  covering  maay 
Jobs  were  carefully  analyzes 
the   physical   demands  of 
relation    to    functional    and 
factors,  some  Idea  of  the  scop^ 
taking  may  be  had 

The  information  which  wi 
as  a  result  of  the  physical 
has  been  incorporated  Into 
In    Its   third   edition 
Manual    for    Placement    of 
Handicapped."    This  manual 
distributed  among  appolntln 
Pederal  Government  and  to 
tlon  agencies,  the  Veterans' 
the  United  States  Employm^t 
other  cooperating  agenclea 
ment    for    placement    which 
match    a    handicapped 
along  with  his  quallflcattons 
Government  Industry.     In 
moted  a  liberalization  of 
ments  for  appointment  Into 
Ice.  under  the  War  Service 
are  now  able  to  encourage 
sons  to  apply  for  positions 
Service.    The    Commission 
of  examinations  now  carry 
graph  encouraging 
apply  for  appointment.     We 
that  this  was  not  sufflcien 
utilization  of  the  relatively 
reservoir  of  handicapped 
we  must  strengthen  our 
ships  with  agencies  primar 
the  physically   handicapped 

There  are  several  Federal 
Izations  charged  with  the 
looking   out   for   the   welfafe 
handicapped    persona.    The 
habllltatlon  services  in  the 
erate   under   the    guidance 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  i 
curlty  Agency.  War  Manpoxfrer 
and  special  State  commlssicfis 
represent  some  of  them, 
tation  services  and  the  co: 
blind  are  mainly  Interested 
of  the  nonveterans.     However 
erans   who   have   not 
claims  are  eligible  for 
the  expanded  programs  of 
tation  services.     I  amr 
rehabilitation    services 
played  an  Important  role  in 
program    for    maximum 
physically  handicapped.    A 
mlttee.  representing  these 
tlon   to  the  Civil   Service 
the    Council    of    Personnel 
was  approved  by  the 
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enablea   ua   to 
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etect.  It  has  pro- 
ppyslcal  requlre- 
Pederal  Serv- 
Itegulatlons.    We 
h  mdlcapped  per- 
In  the  Federal 
announcements 
physical  para- 
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found,  however, 
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I  nd  State  organ- 
esponsibillty  of 
of   physically 
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!  tates  which  op- 
)f  the   Office   of 
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disability 
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1942.  Through  this  committee  the  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  establUh  working 
relationships  which  have  developed  the  Com- 
mlsslons  recruitment  resources  among  tiie 
physically  handicapped. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  director  of  the 
fifth  United  States  civil-service  region.  In 
cooperation  with  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  of  the  various  States  compris- 
ing that  region,  and  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission began  holding  a  series  of  handicapped 
clinics  for  the  purpose  of  channeling  as  many 
handicapped  persons  as  possible  Into  posi- 
tions where  their  skUls  are  badiy  needed  In 
the  Federal  service.  The  central  office  of  the 
Commission  has  received  reports  covering  the 
results  of  the  first  10  clinics  held.  Thc^e 
reports  show  that  out  of  more  than  2.500 
handicapped  individuals  attending  the  clinics 
almost  1.3C0  received  employment,  either  at 
the  clinics  or  within  a  lew  days  thereafter, 
as  a  result  of  contacts  made  at  the  clinics. 

We  have  kept  records  of  placements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Federal  service,  except 
departmental.  Including  those  of  physically 
handicapped  persons,  since  October  1942. 
There  have  been  recorded  34.000  Judicious 
placements  of  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons In  the  Federal  service,  of  which  2.733 
are  veterans  of  this  or  prevlotis  wars  who 
have  been  placed  since  July  1,  1943.  This 
indicates  that  persons  with  major  disabili- 
ties are  now  being  placed  at  a  rate  of  over 
1,500  a  month.  These  placements  have  been 
In  positions  ranging  from  clerical  to  u.i- 
skllled  and  semiskilled  positions  In  heavy 
Government  Industries.  Among  these  placed 
are  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  at  air- 
fields. Unusual  placements  have  been  re- 
ported, such  as — 

1.  An  armless  telephone  switchboard  op- 
erator at  a  large  Government  hospital. 

2.  A  footless  truck  driver  at  an  Army  air 
base. 

3  A  one-armed  auto  mechanic  (tlra 
changer)  employed  In  the  motor  pool  In  the 
quartermaster  department  at  a  port  of  em- 
barkation. 

In  meeting  the  employment  problem  after 
the  war  the  Commission  must  be  ready  to 
demonstrate  to  appointing  officials,  as  a  re- 
sult of  lU  experience  In  placing  the  handi- 
capped during  the  war,  that  phyalcally  handi- 
capped persons  who  have  been  Judiciously 
placed  as  a  whole  make  efficient  employees. 
We  must  be  able  to  show  what  their  per- 
sonnel turn -over,  their  production  (both  in 
quality  and  In  quantity ) .  their  accident  and 
absenteeism  records  have  been  In  compari- 
son with  employees  with  all  of  their  physical 
faculties. 

With  this  In  mind  the  Commission  Is  now 
completing  a  study  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  physically  handicapped  employees  have 
carried  out  their  work.  Our  objective  la 
clear.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  spe- 
cific Jobs  require  specific  abilities  and  facul- 
ties. We  wish  to  discover  whether  persons 
with  these  abilities  and  faculties,  even  though 
they  have  permanent  handicaps,  are  capable 
of  doing  Just  as  effective  a  Job  as  able-bodied 
workers. 

Why  do  we  wish  this  Information?  First, 
to  determine  whether  the  program  for  the 
full  utilization  of  handicapped  workers 
should  be  given  greater  support  and  empha- 
sis. Second,  to  determine  what  changes.  If 
any.  should  be  made  In  medical  standards, 
after  the  war,  affecting,  the  retention  of  and 
the  employment  of  physically  handicapped 
workers.  Third,  to  obtain  useful  Information 
for  all  employing  agencies  on  the  efficiency 
of  handicapped  workers  by  types  of  disa- 
bilities. Fourth,  to  obtain  Information  vtse- 
ful  to  the  Commission  In  connection  with 
the  problems  of  placing  disabled  persons  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war. 

Seveial  studies  have  been  made,  contrast- 
ing the  efficiency  of  handicapped  workers 
with  normal  workers.  The  one  most  gen- 
erally  referred   to   was   carried   out   by   the 
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Western  Bectrlc  Oo.  a  few  years  ago.  Pour 
himdred  and  eighty-two  physically  disabled 
workers  and  OOa  able-bodied  workers  were 
employed  at  the  same  time  on  the  same 
Jobs.  Carefal  recoida  kept  over  a  period  of 
1  year  disclosed  that  the  physically  handi- 
capped wor^Lcra  had  fewer  accidents  and 
fewer  absences  and  they  all  had  aatisfac- 
tory  or  superior  production  records. 

A  recent  study  was  made  by  the  Ofltoe  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Pederal  Sacurity 
Agency,  on  the  efficiency  of  phyalcally  handi- 
capped employees.  Executives  of  large  cor- 
porations engaged  In  manufacturing  war 
materials  were  aaked  to  submit  reports  show- 
ing how  their  physically  handicapped  work- 
era  compared  with  their  able-bodied  workers, 
in  respect  to  absenteeism,  labor  turnover, 
accident  rate,  and  productivity. 

The  study  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  showed  the  frequency 
rate  of  accidents  was  considerably  lower  tiian 
that  of  the  able-bodied,  although  the  num- 
ber of  days  lost  per  accident  and  number 
at  days  lost  per  employee  per  accident  waa 
higher.  The  physically  handicapped  had 
fewer  absences  per  bundrad  employees;  few 
days  lost  per  absence  and  fewer  days  loat 
per  employee. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
has  releaaed  a  report  dealing  with  the  In- 
dtistrlal  employment  of  handicapped  persona. 
It  Includea  the  rasulta  of  a  recent  survey 
made  of  805  handicapped  factory  workers.  In 
coaiparlsoo  with  71.068  aMe-bodled  workers. 
and  aa  in  the  other  studies  referred  to.  the 
reauhs  were  favorable  to  the  handicapped. 

Physically  handicapped  persons  miist  be 
considered  qualified  for  employment  because 
of  their  abilities  (and  not  disqualified  be- 
r\\»  of  thair  diaabllltlea) :  however,  our  re- 
gional medical  officers  tell  us  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  encountered  in  the  program  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  phyalcally  handl- 
capp^  to  the  utmost  la  where  medical  and 
safety  officers  still  maintain  very  rigid  medi- 
cal requlrementa. 

Why  la  this?  Are  they  still  operating  un- 
der the  misconception  that  handicapped 
woiketa  are  more  susceptible  to  Injury,  based 
on  the  fear  that  injuries  which  would  cause 
partial  dlaablllty  to  normal  workers  may 
catiae  permanent  total  disability  to  workers 
already  partially  dftabled? 

The  June  10.  1M3.  number  of  the  American 
Machinist  reported  that  a  study  of  the  em- 
ployment records  of  a  grtjup  of  4.404  men 
having  orthopedic  Impairments  dlsdofed 
that  over  a  period  of  18  years  only  8  were 
reported  to  have  Incurred  a  second  Injury. 

An  executive  In  charge  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  of  one  of  our  largest 
cities  waa  asked  the  question:  What  have 
be«n  the  experiences  of  rehabilitation  work- 
ers In  the  country  with  second  Injuries?  He 
reported  that  the  number  of  second  Injuries 
that  result  In  toUl  disability  Is  very  small,  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent.  Even  so,  there 
persists  In  the  minds  of  employers  the  Idea 
that  the  existence  of  a  disability  makes  the 
worker  more  susceptible  to  a  second  injury. 
Actually,  the  records  show  that  physically 
handicapped  people,  who  are  Intelligently 
placed  in  suitable  Jobs,  are  the  safest  woric- 
ers  in  the  world.  Even  In  the  case  of  the 
totally  blind  who  have  been  employed  In  In- 
dustry for  the  past  40  years,  there  haa  not 
yet  been  a  major  compensable  accident  in 
any  of  the  many  plants  i>nd  factories  in  which 
they  are  employed.  The  reason  is  that  the 
physically  handicapped  are  more  careful  to 
obey  safety  regulations.  In  the  words  at  the 
Ordnance  Officer  of  the  War  Department  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla..  "Experience  proves  that  ac- 
cidents are  much  less  with  the  already  phys- 
ically handicapped  than  with  the  able- 
bodied  workman,  because  they  apparenUy 
recognize  their  handicap  and  loss,  and  have 
been  made  careful  by  thla  continuous  re- 
minder." 


When  a  second  Injury  does  occur,  what 
ralatioiiship,  if  any.  does  It  have  to  the  per- 
manent injury?  This  qtnstlan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  XTnlted  StatM  giiuilii|>sii'  Oocn- 
pensatlon  Commtrsion.  They  analysed  188 
cases  where  a  permanent  Injury  occured  dur- 
ing Pederal  employment.  In  no  instanoa 
did  they  find  that  a  second  Injury  was  at  all 
related  to  the  permanent  injury. 

In  order  to  take  foil  advtangs  of  ttie  rela- 
tively untapped  source  of  desirable  physi- 
cally handicapped  employees,  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Ordnance.  Safety,  and  Security 
Branch.  War  Department.  Issued  ClrciUar  Mo. 
17.  dealing  with  the  utilization  of  handi- 
capped workers.  This  circular  urgea  the 
medical,  petaonnel.  and  safety  directors  of 
each  ordnance  establishment  to  review  their 
employment  procedures  and  policy  with  a 
view  to  attempting  to  place  every  applicant 
for  employment  who  is  capable  of  productive 
effort  at  a  lob  he  or  she  can  perform,  safety 
and  efficiently. 

COlfCltJSTOW 

The  fact  that  the  field  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission have  placed  more  than  34.000  per- 
sons with  permanent  physical  handicaps  In 
Federal  establishments  since  October  1942. 
and  that  many  more  have  been  placed  in 
private  Jobs  by  the  United  Sutes  Employment 
Service  and  by  State  rehabilitation  agencies. 
Is  abundant  proof  that  handicapped  work- 
ers can  be  used  successfully  In  Industry. 
However,  appointing  officers  have  not  yet  fnlly 
utilized  to  any  great  extent  the  enormous 
reservoir  of  physically  impaired  workers  avail- 
able for  war -production  employment. 

Our  country's  greatest  resource  Is  Its  peo- 
ple. Tet.  in  time  of  war,  we  contlntie  to  be 
wasteful  of  our  human  resources  by  not  us- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  possible  this  rela- 
tively untapped  source,  to  help  overcome 
acute  labor  shortage.  Every  disabled  person 
employed  releases  some  able-bodied  worker 
for  the  armed  forces  or  for  some  Job  requir- 
ing all  of  one's  faculties. 

Our  first  step  In  attacking  ttae  problem  waa 
the  Job  analysU  study  of  2.500  different  posi- 
tions. Our  second  step  waa  to  change  our 
physical  standards,  based  on  knowledge  of 
acttul  Job  requirements.  Third,  our  opera- 
tions manual  was  published  and  plaoed  la 
the  hands  of  Pederal  appointing  oAoers  and 
rehabilitation  workers.  Fourth,  a  oommlt- 
t<»c  for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  place- 
ment of  physically  handicapped  In  the  Fed- 
eral service  was  created  to  establish  more 
direct  relationships  between  the  agencies 
working  with  the  handicapped  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities.  The  fifth  step  Is  a 
continuing  one;  the  overcoming  of  the  re- 
sistance and  Inertia  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployen  to  the  employment  of  qualified  handi- 
capped workers,  and  the  convincing  of  ap- 
pointing offioers  that  there  are  many  Jobs  in 
their  agencies  which  can  be  adequately  filled 
by  physically  handicapped  persons. 

As  a  part  of  this  fifth  step,  the  Commission 
has  published  a  booklet  called  UnUpped 
Manpower.  It  was  prepared  especially  to  an- 
swer questions  raised  by  appointing  officers 
like  the  following:  (1)  Why  should  we  em- 
ploy handicapped  persotts?  (2)  How  do  we 
knew  which  Jobs  can  be  fllled  by  disabled 
workers?  (3)  How  do  we  match  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant  with  the  physical  and 
environmental  demands  of  the  Job?  (4) 
How  do  we  get  handicapped  workers?  A  few 
copies  of  the  booklet,  answering  these  and 
other  questions,  are  available  here  for  those 
who  are  interested.  Other  copies  may  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  the  central  office  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  sixth  step  is  the  efficiency  study  of  ap- 
proximately 3,000  physically  handloapped  per- 
sons who  have  been  employed  In  the  Federal 
scrvloe  for  6  months  or  loogsr.  It  would  be 
short-sighted  to  :!ncourage  the  employment 
of  handicapped  persons  merely  to  help  meet 


tiM  maiyiniii  ahortags.    Tba  acady 
praarUto  laeu  which  wtU  lasult  in  poUdes 
programa  that  will  contribute  to  tha  sotutmi 
of  problems  directly  sMcttng  millions  at  dt^ 

abled  civillaaa  and  ladUactly  affecting  the 
economic  well-being  of  millions  of  other  citi- 
zens of  this  country.    (Applause  I 

President  Stkachav.  I  am  going  to  call  on 
you  now  to  give  Dr.  Harvey  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks. 

I  Rising  vote  of  thanks  giver.,  amid  ap- 
plause.] 


Eztrarti  Froa  AdUrttt  vf  Has.  Joscpknt 
Daniais  t»  tka  Nartk  CaroliM  Fed«a- 
tiM  of  Woaaa's  QoIm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur9dny,  September  21.  1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels  to  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Oubs  In  Raleigh.  N.  C,  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 20.  1944: 

Women  were  glvon  full  suflrags  upon  the 
ratification  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  to 
the  Conatituuon  promulgated  by  the  Sscrs- 
ury  of  aiaM  OB  August  M,  loao.  It  cans 
after  hng  agttatlon  by  forwaid-kwklac 
womea,  soom  of  whum  had  suCsred  and  wars 
nurtyrs  to  the  cauic.  Not  a  few  laaa  bad 
opposed  what  they  rt^ardad  aa  a  dangeroua 
Inoovailon,  believing  that  woman  would  ruah 
Into  the  political  areaa  and  oOea  bokUng 
to  the  datMaaent  oC  the  wholssom 
oCtteboaM.  Both  predictions  faUsd  to  I 
tnis. 

woaiaa^  yvn  cmnaoLM 

1^18  year  the  vote  of  the  women  will  deter- 
mine who  win  be  elected  PrsaMent  in  No- 
vember. When  Wilson  was  reeloetad  in  19lt 
some  well -posted  dtlasns  said:  "The  women 
did  it."  referring  to  the  fact  that  Wilson  car- 
ried every  State  In  which  women  then  votad. 
Undoubtedly  a  preponderance  of  the  vote  at 
women,  not  so  Ued  to  party  as  males,  waa  a 
determining  factor  in  that  election.  The 
women  of  voting  age  this  year  number  44,- 
622.886.  while  the  male  ellglbles  number 
44.043,669  The  difference  In  the  ellglbles  U 
very  slight,  but  that  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  as  to  women's  ability  to  outvote  their 
brothers.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  7.860.- 
000  men  In  the  trmed  services.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  male  ellglMes.  U  that 
niunber  U  aabtracted  from  the  «4X>4a.e89,  It 
will  give  only  S6.1SSJ8B  males  on  the  voting 
list  other  than  those  In  the  armed  servloea. 
The  question  of  how  many  men  In  unlfotai 
will  vote  is  more  or  less  glwsaviMk.  Th« 
best  estimate  U  that  not  ovar  M  percent  will 
cast  their  ballota  for  Preatdent.  If  that  U 
correct,  the  women  will  have  44.662.886  ellgl- 
bles, minus  the  few  wtmsn  In  uniform  who 
will  not  vote,  while  the  male  tilglbles  will 
number  87.755,669.  giving  the  women  IJOOO.' 
000  more  voters  who  will  find  It  easier  to  vota 
than  males.  This  does  not  tell  the  full  story. 
While  a  nmnber  of  women  are  worltlng  away 
from  boms  and  may  lose  their  vote,  the  num- 
ber Is  small  compared  with  tlas  migratory 
mala  workers  who  have  left  tb^r  8Ut«s  to 
work  In  war  plaou  In  other  parU  of  the  Ba- 
pubUc.  Tbeiw  are  literalljr  thousajsda,  per> 
haps  millions,  of  them.    Many  will  not  vote; 
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tb«rcfor«  the  preponderance  of  the  woman 
voM  wtU  b*  K>  tnerMMd  that  (or  the  first 
^t^tm  la  bictory  it  can  tnily  be  said.  "As  the 
women  Tot«  In  1M4.  so  goes  the  election." 
AH  AFnonoATS  Ton 

TbU  U  an  appropriate  time  to  talk  about 
woman's  place  In  government  and  In  poll- 
ties.  They  are  found  In  every  place  where 
patriotic  aenncea  are  needed.  They  are  In 
the  armed  forcea  on  an  equality  with  their 
brothers.  The  flrst  women  enrolled  for  mili- 
tary service  were  In  the  Navy  and  the  ma- 
rine* in  the  First  World  War.  In  thU  war 
they  are  not  only  enrolled  but  are  oAcera 
and  directors  of  the  Important  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  And  they  are  performing 
(tutlaa  never  before  undertaken  by  women 
and  performing  them  so  well  that  generala 
and  admiral*  wondrr  how  the  Army  and  Navy 
ever  got  along  without  their  efficiency  and 
Judf;rnent. 

had  before  Pearl  Harbor  served  In 

ctvftlan  branch  of  government — in  the 

mathi  aervlee.  in  the  Cabinet,  and   as 

■aactttlves  In  Important  stations,  as  doing 
moat  of  the  clerical  and  stenographic  work 
in  every  governmental  department  In  the 
State  and  Nation.  80  If  aU  calculatloiu  a« 
to  the  poiltlca  at  the  next  President,  all  prog- 
noaticators  should  remember,  "It  Is  up  to  the 
women." 

If  I  bad  the  ear  of  every  woman  In  America 
today,  when  the  world  la  facing  an  unprece- 
dented crisis.  I  would  say  to  them; 

"Oo  Into  politics.  Oo  in  red-headed.  Tou 
have  stood  shivering  on  the  brink  too  long. 
Now  U  the  time  to  take  the  plunge  If  you 
value  your  citizenship  and  are  ready  to  as- 
sume yoxir  ahare  of  public  reaponslbility. 
Tcur  denr  understanding  of  social  needs  In 
a  time  that  government  has  a  heart  Is  re- 
quired. Tou  have  waited  too  long  wishing  to 
be  wooed,  forgetting  that  In  politics  every 
year  U  leap  year.  If  you  expect  recognition 
In  the  public  service,  you  must  not  be  shrink- 
ing violets.  Tou  must  go  Into  the  arena  and 
fight  to  end  discrimination  against  one-half 
of  the  electorate.  Tou  must  demand  a  place 
In  the  seats  of  power,  elective  as  well  as  ap- 
pointive. Tou  must  not  ask  a  place  becaua* 
of  your  sex.  or  to  step  Into  your  husband's 
ahoea.  but  because  of  your  Interest  in  better 
and  more  humane  government  and  your 
demonstrated  ability  to  measure  lances  with 
your  capable  brothers." 

woMKM  n«  coNoaaM 

Though  women  hold  Important-cappoin- 
tlve  poeltlons.  few  have  sought  elective  of- 
fices and  not  many  have  held  seata  In  Con- 
greaa  where  rests  the  making  of  laws  and 
the  power  of  the  purse.  And  of  those  who 
have  been  Members  of  Congress  all  In  the 
Senate  entered  by  appolntn\ent  and  so  have 
a  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
•enutlves. 

RejtresentatUm  in  Congress 
Five  women  have  won  the*  aenatorlal  toga. 
The  first  waa  lira.  Rebecca  L.  Felton.  of 
Georgia,  who  was  appointed  to  a  term  of 
only  a  daya.  Mrs.  Roae  McConnell  Long. 
widow  of  Huey  Long,  who  met  a  tragic  death, 
waa  appointed  to  succeed  her  husband  and 
aerved  teas  than  a  year.  She  was  not  re- 
elected. Mrs.  Dixie  Graves,  of  Alabama, 
served  by  appointment  for  6  months  but 
not  a  candidate  in  the  next  election. 
Gladys  Pyle  served  by  appointment  for 
leaa  than  2  montha.  The  only  woman  to  be 
elected  for  a  full  term  waa  Mrs.  Hatttk  Casa- 
war.  of  Arkansas,  who  was  appointed  to 
aoooeed  her  dynamic  husband.  Hon.  Thad- 
daoB  H.  Caraway  Novemt>er  IS.  1931,  and  re- 
elected in  1933  and  again  In  1938.  In  her 
race  for  reelection  thia  year  she  waa  de- 
feated by  Hon.  J.  W.  PuLaaicHT,  the  author 
ol  the  resolution  that  sought  to  commit 
to  a  raal  world  orvanlaatlon  for 


peace.  Her  record  was  excelle  it  In  every 
respect  and  reflected  credit  up<  n  her  good 
judgment  and  patriotism. 

M'f#  Jeannette  Rankin,  of  M)ntana,  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  he  National 
House  of  BepresenUtives.  Sh  s  took  her 
seat  on  March  4.  1917.  and  serv*  d  one  term. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  she  faced  what  to  her 
was  a  legislative  Gethsemane,  !  tiortly  after 
she  was  sworn  ii.  when  the  res  Qlutlon  was 
before  the  House  to  declare  war  against  the 
Imperial       German      Government.       Tears 


voted  "no" 
stand.  She 
served  from 


Of  that 
and  served 


term  of  her 
all  succeed- 


streamed  down  her  face  as  she 
and  faced  severe  criticism  for  her 
was  reelected  to  the  House  and 
January  1941  to  January  1943. 

Twenty-nine  women  have  se  ved  In  the 
House.  Fourteen  were  chosen  t<  fill  out  the 
unexpired  terms  of  their  husban  Is. 
number  only  three  were  elected 
in  their  own  right.  Mrs.  Florer  ce  Kahn.  of 
California,  who  was  reelected  I0  five  Con- 
gresses, and  Eorru  Nourse  Rocki  3  of  Massa- 
chusetu.  who,  elected  to  ConRiJess  In  June 
1925  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
husband,  has  been  reelected  to 
Ing  Congresses  iucludlng  the  pr«  sent,  having 
won  high  place  on  the  Forelg  n  Relations 
Committee  and  Mrs.  FftANcn  P.  Poltow,  who 
was  reelected  in   1942. 

The  dean  of  women  Congresi  men  Is  Mrs. 
Makt  T.  NotTON,  of  New  Jersey, 
elected  In  1924  and  reelected  li 
cessive  election   and  seems   to 
tenure.      As  Chairman   of  the 
mlttee  and  in  other  ways  she 
strated  ability  of  a  high  order  ai  id  to  proven 
capacity  adds   fine  Judgment. 

Among  the  women  who  won  t  le  most  rep- 
utation in  Congress  were  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen  Rhode.  Mrs.  Caroline  O'Da  y.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick.  Mrs.  Isabell;  Greenway, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Jenckes.  and  Mrs.  flare  Boothe 
Luce. 

Divided  politically.  4  womed  Democrats 
have  served  In  the  Senate  and  1  Republican, 
while  in  the  House  there  have  b  fen  15  Dem- 
ocrats and  14  Republicans.  Hoi  rever.  in  the 
pre<ient  House  the  Republicans  ti  ave  the  edge 
on  Democratic  women.  This  o  it  of  a  total 
membership  of  the  House  of  4J  5. 
ures  as  to  the  women  candidates  In  this  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  Hous<  t  are  not  at 
hand.  There  is  no  woman  cand  Idate  for  the 
Senate. 

Let  us  call  the  roll  of  the  jwomen  who 
have  served  In  Con<?re8s.  the  1  rst  print  of 
woman    suffrage.      — -  -    '-    -      •  • 

list: 


y  rho  waa  first 
every  suc- 
have  a  life 
Labor  Com- 
has  demon- 


Here    Is    a     :hronologlcal 


Women  in  tfie  Senai  e 


Mrs.  Rebecca  L.  Felton 
to  November  22.  1922. 

Mrs.  Hatth  W.  Cakawat, 
to  . 


Marc  1 


Mrs  Rose  McConnell  Long, 
to  January  3.  1937. 

Mrs.  Dixie  Bibb  Graves.  August 
January  10.  193S. 

Miss   Gladys   Pyle,   November 
January  3.  1939. 

Women  in  the  House  of 

Miss  Jeannette  Rankin, 
March  4.  1919;  January  3,  1941, 
1943. 

Mlsa  Alice  M.  Robertson.  Marfh 
March  4,  1923. 

Mrs.  Wlnnlfred  Sprague 
vember  7.  1922.  to  March  4,  192! 

Mrs.  Mae  Ella  Nolan,  Januar 
March  4,  1925. 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Kahu, 
to  January  3.  1937. 

Mrs.    Mait    T.    Nobton, 
to . 


Maacn 


Pebn  ary 
Ma-ch 


Mrs.  &UTB  NotTVss  Boona.  J  ine 


to . 

Mrs.  Kathertne  Langley, 
March  4.  1831. 


Manh 


Noven  ber  21.  1922, 

Noveiiber  13, 1931, 

Jarfiary  31, 1936, 

20,  1937,  to 

8.    1938.    to 


Repri  sentatives 


4.  1917.  to 
o  January  3, 


4.  1921,  to 

Huck,  No- 

23,  1923,  to 

17,  1925. 

4.    1925. 

SO,  1935. 
4,  1927,  to 


Mrs.  Pearl  P.  Oldfleld,  January  9,  1929.  to 
March  4,  1931. 

Mrs.   Ruth    Hanna   McCormlck.    March   4, 
1929.  to  March  4.  1931. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen.  March  4.  1929.  to 
March  4,  1933. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Baker  Pratt,  March  4,  1929.  to 
March  4.  1933. 

Mrs.  Effle  Gene  Wlngo.  November  4,  1930,  to 
March  4,  1933. 

Mrs.   WiUa   B.   Esllck.   August   4,    1932,    to 
March  4.  1933. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ellis  Jenckes,  March  4,  1933, 
to  January  3.  1939. 

Biirs.  Kathryn  O'Loughlin  McCarthy,  March' 
4.  1933.  to  January  3.  1935. 

Mrs.   Isabella  Greenway,  October  3,   1933, 
to  January  3.  1917. 

Mrs.  Marian  Williams  Clarke,  December  28. 
1933,  to  January  3.  1935. 

Mrs.  Caroline  O'Day,  January  3,   1935,  to 
January  3,  1943. 

Mrs  Nan  Wood  Honeyman,  January  3,  1937, 
to  January  3,  1939. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Hawley  Oasque,  September  13, 
1938.  to  January  3.  1939. 

Miss    Jessix    Svmnex.    January    3,     1930, 
to  

Mrs.  Clara  G  McMillan.  November  7,  1939, 
to  January  3.  1941. 

Mrs.  F«awce8  p.  Boltom.  February  27.  1940, 
to  . 

Mis  MAacARET  Chase  Smtth,  June  3,  1940, 


to  . 

Mrs.  Florence  R.  Glbbs,  October  1,  1940- 
January  3.  1941. 

Mrs.  Katharine  Edgar  Byron.  May  27,  1941- 
January  3.  1943. 

Mrs.  Clarx  Boothx  Lucx,  January  3.  1943, 
to . 

Miss  WiifirszD  C.  Stanley,  January  3,  1943, 
to . 


Alphabetical  list 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Frances  P.;  Republican; 
Twenty-^cond  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio:  Elected  to  the  Seventy -sixth  Congress 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  her  husband. 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  at  a  special  election  held 
on  February  27.  1940;  reelected  to  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh and  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gresses. 

Byron,  Mrs.  Katharine  Edgar;  Democrat; 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Maryland: 
Elected  at  a  special  election  held  on  May 
27.  1941.  to  complete  the  unexpired  term 
of  her  late  husband  in  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

Caraway,  Mrs.  Hattii:  C,  Senator;  Demo- 
crat; Arkansas:  Appointed  on  November  13, 
1931,  and  elected  on  January  12.  1932,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. Senator  Thaddeus  H.  Caraway;  re- 
elected on  November  8.  1932.  for  the  term 
ending  In  1939;  reelected  in  1938  for  the  term 
ending  in  1945. 

Clarke.  Mrs.  Marian  Williams;  Republican; 
Thirty -fourth  Congressional  District  of  New 
York:  Elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
at  a  special  election  held  on  December  28, 
1933,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  her  htisband.  John  Davenport  Clarke. 

Esllck.  Mrs.  WlUa  B.;  Democrat;  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee:  Elected 
on  August  4.  1932,  to  succeed  her  husband, 
the  late  Honorable  Edward  E.  Esllck,  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Seventy-second  Con- 
gress. 

Felton,  Mrs.  Rebecca  L.;  Senator;  Inde- 
pendent Democrat;  Georgia:  Appointed 
United  States  Senator  October  2,  1922.  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
E.  Watson;  the  flrst  woman  to  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate;  served  only  2  days,  Novem- 
ber 21-22,  1922. 

Gasque,  Mrs.  Bessie  Hawley;  Democrat; 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina: Elected  at  a  special  general  election  on 
September  13,   1938,  to  flU  the  vacancy   of 
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the  tmerplred  term  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress caused  by  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Allard  H.  Gasque. 

Glbbs.  Mrs.  Florence  R.;  Democrat,  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia:  Elected  to 
the  Seventy-elxth  Congress  October  1.  1940, 
to  succeed  the  late  Willis  Benjamin  Glbbs. 
to  fill  unexpired  term  ending  January  3.  1941. 

Graves.  Mrs.  Dixie  Bibb;  Senator;  Demo- 
crat: Alabama:  Appointed  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  August  19.  1937,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hugo 
L.  Black,  and  took  her  seat  Augtist  20.  1837. 
Resigned  January  10.  193d. 

Greenway,  Mrs.  Isabella;  Democrat:  Con- 
gresswoman-at-large  from  Ariaona:  Elected  to 
Seventy-third  Congreas  at  a  special  election 
held  on  October  3.  18SS.  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Hon.  Lewis 
W.  Douglas;  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congreas  on  November  6.  1934. 

Honejrman.  Mrs.  Nan  Wood;  Democrat; 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Oregon: 
Elected  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Huck.  Mrs.  Wlnnlfred  Sprague  Mason,  Re- 
publican; Congresswoman-at-Iarge  from  mi- 
nols:  Elected  to  Sixty-seventh  Congress  to 
fill  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her  father, 
William  E.  Mason,  and  served  from  November 
7,  1022,  to  March  3,  1923. 

Jenckes,  Mrs.  Virginia  Kills;  Democrat: 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana: 
Elected  to  Seventy-third,  Seventy-fourth,  and 
Seventy-fifth  Congresses. 

Kahn,  Mrs.  Florence  P.;  Republican;  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Calif crnia:  Elected 
February  17,  1926,  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Con- 
gress to  succeed  her  husband,  the  late  Hon- 
orable Julius  Kahn;  reelected  to  the  Seven- 
tieth. Seventy-first.  Seventy-second.  Seventy- 
third,  and  Seventy-fotirth  Congresses. 

Langley,     Mrs.     Katherine;      Republican; 
'      Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Kentucky: 
"*'     Elected  to  Seventieth  Congress;  reelected  to 
the  Beventy-flrst  Congress. 

Long.  Mrs.  Rose  McConnell;  Senator;  Dem- 
ocrat; Louisiana:  Appointed  to  the  United 
States  Senate  on  January  31.  1936,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  her  husband,  the  late 
Huey  Pierce  Long. 

Luck,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothz:  Republican; 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Connecticut : 
Elected  to  Seventy-eighth  Congress  on  No- 
vember 3.  1942. 

McCarthy,  Mrs.  Kathryn  O'Loughlin;  Dem- 
ocrat; Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas : 
Elected  to  Seventy-third  Congress  on  No- 
vember 8,  1932. 

Mccormick,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna:  Republican; 
Congressman  at  large  from  Illinois:  Elected 
to  the  Seventy-first  Congress  in  the  general 
election  of  19Q8. 

McMillan,  Mrs.  Clara  O.;  Democrat;  First 
Congressional  District  of  South  Carolina: 
Elected  to  Seventy-sixth  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  1939,  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Representa- 
tive Thomas  S.  McMillan. 

Nolan.  Mrs.  Mae  Ella;  Republican:  Fifth 
Oongreasional  District  of  California:  Elected 
to  Sixty-seventh  and  Sixty-eighth  Congresses 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  her 
htisband.  John  Ignatius  Nolan. 

Norton,  Mrs.  Mart  T.;  Democrat;  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey: 
Elected  to  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  in 
1934;  reelected  to  each  succeeding  Congress, 
Including  the  Seventy-eighth. 

O'Day.  Mrs.  Caroline;  Democrat;  Congress- 
woman  at  Large  from  New  York:  Elected  to 
the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  on  November  6, 
1934:  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fifth.  Seventy- 
sixth,  and  Seventy-seventh  Congresses. 

Oldfleld,  Mrs.  Pearl  P.;  Democrat;  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas:  Elected 
at  a  special  election  on  January  9.  1929.  to 
the  Seventieth  Congress  to  succeed  her  hus- 
band, the  late  William  Allan  Oldfleld;  also 
elected  on  same  date  to  the  Seventy-first 
Congress. 


Owen,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan;  Demrocrat;  Fotirth 
Congressional  District  of  Florida:  Elected  to 
Seventy-first  Congress,  November  6,  1.838;  re- 
elected to  Seventy-second  Congress. 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Ruth  Baker;  Republican;  Sev- 
enteenth Congressional  District  of  New  York: 
Elected   to   the  Seventy-flrst   Congress;    re- 
.elected  to  the  Seventy -second  Congress. 

Pyle,  Miss  Gladys,  Senator;  Republican; 
South  Dakota:  Elected  November  8,  1938,  to 
flll  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Peter  Norbeck  for  the  term  ending 
January  3,  1939;  the  first  Republican  woman 
to  be  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Rankin,  Miss  Jeannette;  Republican;  First 
Congressional  District  of  Montana:  Elected 
to  Slxty-flfth  Congress  in  1916  and  to  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  on  November  5, 
1940. 

Robertson,  Miss  Alice  M.;  Republican; 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Oklahoma: 
Elected  to  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 

RoczRS,  Mrs.  Edtth  Noursi;  Republican; 
Plft'  Congressional  District  of  Massachu- 
setts: Elected  to  Congress  June  30.  1825,  to 
fill  vacancy  caused  by  death  of  her  husband, 
the  late  John  Jacob  Rogers;  reelected  to  the 
Seventieth  and  all  succeeding  Congresses, 
including  the  Seventy-eighth. 

SurrH,  Mrs.  Maxgarzt  Chasx;  Republican; 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Maine: 
Elected  to  Seventy-sixth  Congress  at  a  spe- 
cial election  held  Jime  8,  1940,  to  flll  the 
vacancy  caiised  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
the  late  Clyde  H.  Smith;  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-seventh  and  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congresses. 

Stanltt.  Miss  WnvmiD  C;  Republican; 
Congresswoman  at  Large  from  New  York: 
Elected  to  Seventy-eighth  Congress  on  No- 
vember 3,  1942. 

Sumner,  Miss  Jessix;  Republican;  Sixt- 
eenth Congressional  District  of  Illinois: 
F.ected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  on 
November  8,  1938;  reelected  to  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  the  Seventy-eighth  Congresses. 

Wingo,  Mrs.  EfBe  Gene;  Democrat;  Fotirth 
Congressional  District  of  Arkansas:  Elected 
on  November  4,  1930,  to  succeed  her  htis- 
band, the  late  Otis  Wlngo,  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  Seventy-flrst  Congress;  also 
elected  on  the  same  date  to  the  Seventy- 
second  Congress. 

tux  north  caaoLiNA  rxcobo 

North  Carolina  stands  among  the  first 
States  In  leadership  In  social  welfare  and 
here  we  have  entrusted  the  most  beneficent 
functions  of  government  to  women.  We  rec- 
ognize that  in  the  care  and  education  of  the 
youth  the  wisest  leaders  are  women.  They 
hold  sway  in  the  school  room  and  thereby 
direct  the  thinking  of  the  coming  generation. 
In  the  persons  of  Mrs.  Annie  Bost  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Winston  the  direction  of  social  welfare 
has  been  entrtisted  to  two  outstanding 
W(»nen.  They  have  set  an  example  of  wise 
pioneering  and  in  wise  administration  not 
surpassed  by  any  department  of  our  State 
government.  In  the  department  of  home 
economics  the  names  of  Mrs.  Jane  Mc£Um- 
mon,  lAn.  Estelle  Smith,  and  Mlsa  Buth  Cur- 
rent shine  among  the  most  efficient  and 
forward-looking  public  officials. 

Three-fifths  of  the  members  of  county 
welfare  boards  are  women  and  their  deft 
hand  guides  government  with  a  heart,  as  do 
the  hundreds  of  other  women  who  serve  with 
ability. 

May  their  tribe  Increase  I 

North  Carolina's  record  of  giving  women 
a  place  In  the  halls  of  legislation  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  women  have  been  voting 
In  this  State  since  1920.  and,  though  there  are 
170  seats  In  the  legUlature,  exactly  7  women 
have  had  a  voice  In  making  the  laws  which 
affect  the  whole  SUte.  many  of  which  pe- 
culiarly affect  women  and  the  home.  It  may 
be  well  to  call  the  roll.  In  the  State  senate 
In  this  quarter  of  a  century  only  one  woman 


has  been  elected.  Hen.  Gertrude  McKee.  of 
the  moimtaln  county  of  Jackson.  As  If 
to  atone  for  the  Injustic  to  the  better  half 
of  the  electorate,  let  us  patise  to  do  honor 
to  that  aenatorlal  district  whoa*  voters  hava 
had  the  wisdom  to  return  her  to  three  •*•• 
slous.  Her  record  of  progress  and  wladom 
makes  us  hope  the  people  will  give  her  a 
fourth  and  even  a  fifth  term — not  becaus* 
she  is  a  woman  or  because  she  la  indis- 
pensable— but  because  her  record  shame* 
other  senatorial  distrlcta  for  not  drafting 
well-qualified  women  to  do  for  them  what 
Mrs.  McKee  has  done  for  her  district,  and 
indeed  for  tba  whole  State. 

In  all  these  years  only  six  women  hav*  bean 
elected  to  the  House.     Let  us  call  the  roll: 

Miss  Exum  Clentcnts.  who  spoke  for  Btw- 
combe  In  1821.  Mecklenburg  furnUhed  two. 
Mlas  Julia  Alexander  In  1925  and  Miss  Carrie 
McLean  In  1927;  Mrs.  Lily  Moreb*ad  Mebane 
came  from  Rockingham  County  in  1931  and 
made  such  a  good  record  that  she  was  re- 
elected to  the  1833  session;  Yancey  County 
gave  like  deserved  honor  to  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Hutchliu  who  served  in  1935  and  18S7:  and 
In  1943  the  sole  woman  in  the  Hotise  was 
Mrs.  Giles  W.  Cover,  of  Cherokee,  who  did 
so  well  she  Is  to  be  the  sole  member  of  the 
legislature  In  1845.  In  this  body  sh*  wUl 
aerve  with  grace  and  wisdom. 

You  will  observe  that  In  thi*  list  not  a 
single  woman  has  been  elected  east  of  Bock- 
Ingham  County.  As  one  whose  tote  bears 
have  lived  on  or  near  the  coast  almost  ever 
since  Virginia  Dare  was  bom  on  Roanoke 
Island  I  ask,  "Has  chivalry  fled  from  the 
people  who  have  even  Invoked  the  knightly 
npmt  of  Sir  William  Raleigh?  Take  the 
great  couuty  of  Wake,  bearing  the  nam*  of 
a  noble  woman — what  is  its  record  in  recog- 
nition of  woman  as  law-makers?  It  is  a 
cipher — let  us  say  it  with  humility,  particu- 
larly since  in  Its  territory  I  could  name  a 
score  of  women  as  capable  as  any  who  have 
been  elected  and  whose  record  of  distin- 
guished service  in  every  field  of  social  ac- 
tivity Is  so  out-standing  that  some  of  them 
ought  to  have  been  drafted  to   make  laws. 

The  absence  of  women  in  the  places  where 
power  resides  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  held  by  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  and  Ccurie  Chapman  Catt  and  other 
pioneers  in  the  long  fight  that  proctired  sxif- 
frage.  It  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  chivalry 
on  the  part  of  the  men  who  have  monopo- 
lized public  position  In  the  long  ages. 


Ko^rapkical  Seriei  •a  Sidney  Hfllmu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NTW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVn 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  on  September  21.  1944, 
I  extend  my  remorks  in  the  CoNoaxft- 
sioNAL  Record  to  include  a  compilation 
oi  radio  broadcasts  by  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
the  noted  author  and  radio  commen- 
tator: 

Z  have  been  asked  many  times  to  compil* 
a  simple,  factual  biography  of  Sidney  HiU- 
man.  Now  that's  a  big  order,  and  I  haven't 
found  it  easy.  But  bringing  the  records  to- 
gether, here  tonight  is  the  first  part  of  the 
biography  of  the  chairman  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee,  whom  Americans  in  the 
rect  of  our  country  are  coming  to  know  as 
well  at  we  know  him  here  in  New  Tack. 
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Sidney  Klllmtn  U  now  57  yeart  old.  He 
«t»4Mrn  in  Zagwe.  Lithuania,  then  a  part 
OC  Bl»«.  on  Marcb  23.  1887.  He  was  tbe 
•OD  of  Schiracl  and  Judith  Patken  Oilman. 
TlJ*  coDtio»e>ay  over  hu  change  of  name  la 
iiiniiliillMi  (or  tbere  la  no  secret  about 
this  matter.  Tou  Would  find  that  Mr.  Hlll- 
man  himself  U  tbe  authority  for  the  record 
oi  the  change  of  bla  name. 

In  the  Ruulan  rerolutlon  of  1905-06. 
young  Samuel  Oilman  was  reported  Jailed 
In  Zagatv  and  to  have  bad  at  that  time  his 
earliest  conuct  with  the  theories  of  Karl 
Marx  and  Russian  revolutlonac'  methods. 

On  bis  release  after  bis  imprisonment. 
Sidney  Hillman  left  Russia  and  Immigrated 
to  England.  Prom  there  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  reaching  here  as  a  political 
l«fuge«  on  August  10.  1907. 

He  worked  aa  a  clerk  for  Sears.  Roebuck 
A  Co.  m  Chicago  and  waa  next  employed 
aa  an  apprentice  cutter  In  a  clothing  firm. 
Thla  waa  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  laboring 
man.  There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Hillman  ever  actually  worked  at  any 
tnkte  aa  long  as  3  full  years  throughout 
the  period  he  has  been  In  our  country.  The 
only  two  Jobs  discoverable  In  tbe  record  are 
tta«  ahllt  as  a  clerk  for  Sears  and  tbe  shift 
M  an  apprentice  garment  cutter.  Aa  a 
union  and  political  organizer,  however,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Hart.  Schafl- 
ner  ft  Marx  clothing  strike  In  1910 — one  of 
tlvrmost  bitter  strikes  In  the  Middle  West — 
"and  then  came  promptly  to  New  York.  In 
1916  be  married  here  In  New  York  and  has 
two  daughters. 

Now.  it  waa  here  In  New  York,  and  at  that 
time,  that  Sidney  Hillman  bad  bis  first  con- 
tact with  Miss  Frances  Perkins,  who  has  been 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Cabinet 
for  the^»at  11  yeara.  a  relationship  which 
haa  be«t^ut\ially  Important  to  both  of  their 
posittona  ever  since. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sidney  Hillman 
the  New  York  contingent  of  tbe  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  staged  a  battle  within 
that  organization  at  the  national  convention 
at  Nashville.  Tenn..  In  1914.  The  Hillman 
contingent  were  described  as  "Communist 
Red  delegates."  and  when  opposed,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  bold  a  rump  convention.  As  a 
reralt  of  all  tbl^  a  new  organization  was 
formed  called  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  and  Sidney  Hillman  took  over  the 
preaMency.  This  union  remains  the  prin- 
cipal baMA-<lrop  for  Sidney  Hillman 's  author- 
ity today. 

In  the  j>reamb|e  of  Its  constitution  the 
Hillman  group  followed  the  thought  that 
they  represented  an  International  class 
atruggle.  Paralleling  thl*  organization,  Hill- 
man organized  the  Amalgamated  Textile 
Workers  in  1919.  along  with  Paul  Blanshard. 
who.  during  a  strike  in  Utlca.  N.  Y..  made  the 
following  statement: 

"I  am  aometlmca  ashamed  that  I  am  an 
American.  We  must  try  to  abolish  the  super- 
stition of  patriotism.  I  am  an  American  only 
by  accident  of  birth." 

Returning  to  Moecow  In  1931,  Hillman  re- 
ported on  several  dlsctissions  with  Lenin  at 
the  Kremlin.  It  was  at  that  time.  In  Mos- 
cow, that  Hillman  had  his  earliest  relation- 
ship with  the  Communist  leader.  Earl  Brow- 
der.  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary  in  Leavenworth,  Kans..  in  1919, 
for  hia  acuvities  in  opposition  to  America's 
entrance  into  the  war.  and  who  was  again 
eonncted  of  passport  fraud  In  1940  and  im- 
prlaoned  In  the  Federal  penitentiary  until 
pardoned  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Altogether  HlUman  returned  to  Moscow 
three  times,  reporting  on  his  work  to  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  conventions 
In  tha  ITnited  States. 

Hillman  then  sent  tbe  notorious  William 
R.  Foster,  the  No.  1  American  Communist 
and  repeatedly  the  candidate  for  tbe  Presi- 
dency o(  the  United  States  on  the  Com- 
nunut  ticket,  to  Moscow,  to  represent  HiU- 
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man's  Amalgamated  Textile 
which  point  of  vantage,  on  June 
Ham    Z.    Foster   cabled    Hillman 
mated  Clothing  Workers  his 
gratulatlons  during  a  strike  wb|cb 
scribed  as.  "In  the  spirit  of  the 
lutlon' 

As  Hillman  grew,  and  as  his  polftlcal 
Intensified.  Hillman  coordinated 
eratlng  group  around  himself  Ell 
head  of  the  so-called  "Labor's 
Leasue."  and  then  chief  of  tbe 
controlled    American    Labor 
Baker,  publisher  of   the  Commi^lst 
turc  and  one  of  Mr.  Harry  Hopk 
W.  P.   A.   Administrators,  Emll 
Communist  organizer.  Isador  Horttwitz 
munist  organizer  and  press  reh  tions 
Russian-bom  Dr.  David  J.  Sapoc  i 
moved  by  congressional  action  fr^m 
eral  pay  roll  as  a  Communist, 
rector  for  Hillman's  Amalgamated 
Workers  and  member  of  the  executive 
mittee  of  the  Conference  for 
bor  Action,  which  called  for  the 
Ing  control  of  Industry  and 
building  a  workers'  republic 

Here  followed  the  Amalgamate 
Workers'    growing   control    of 
and  other  associated  trades,  dilrlng 
psrtod   Sidney   Hillman    has   hia 
contact  with  Felix  Frankfurter 
sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
through  whom  Mr.  Hillman 
Important      relationships      with 
Roosevelt.      From   this   began 
into  Government  service  by  Mr 
appointment  of  Hillman   to  the 
visory  Board  of  the  N.  R.  A 
Administration,  and  so  forth. 
1942.   while   Charles  Polettl   wa| 
governor  of  our  State  of  New 
days.  Hillman  attempted  to 
from  Jail  for  an  official  of  his 
name  of  Alexander  Hoffman,  w 
active  with  him  in  the  American 
and  who  had  been  sentenced 
New  York  for  using  Incendiary  bimbs 
establishments    of    employers 
union  contracts.      Temporary 
letU  pardoned  Hoffman,  and  th< 
on   what    became   tbe   first    poli  tical 
sensation  surrounding  Sidney 
In  New  York. 

It  was  here  that  Sidney  Htll 
activities  drew  him  Into  the 
rounding   our  ganglands— especially 
matter  of  the  most  notorious 
murder  group  In  our  city,  beac^d 
Buchalter.   alias  Lepke.   who 
and  finally  executed  at  Sing  Sing 
of  "Murder.  Inc.".  and  it  was  In 
tlon    that    Sidney    Hillman's 
crossed  the  trail  of  Gov.  Thomas 

The  teeming,  crowded  section 
east   and   vrest   from   Union   Sq 
fringes   below   Fortieth   Street 
packed  center  of  the  garment  t 
York — and    America.    This    Is 
man's  domain,  and  this  is  tbe 
power  in  our  country — in  the 
various  States,  and  at  the  Whlt< 
Sidney  Hillman  branches  out  frc  m 
ter.   his  other  activities  operat  ng 
forces  from  this  base,  for  here 
Sidney    Hillman    pyramided    a 
darning   needle    into    a   multim^Iion 
union  czarship  and  a  seat  in  Mr 
Inner  council  at  the  White 

Now.  the  year  1931   ts  significant 
It  was  then  that  the  Amalgaraa  ed 
Workers'  Union  came  into  the  nev; 
New  York  in  a  big  way.     It  was 
ated   which   was   in    tbe   news, 
Hillman.  Its  president,  but  tbe 
dramatic   that   ths  aftermaths 
through  from  1931  to  this  very 

In  1931  a  manufacturer  of 
named  Guido  Ferrerl  was  in  a 
with  Local  No.  4  of  Sidney  BUli^, 
gamated  Clothing  Workers 
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and  his  family  had  been  clothing  mannfac- 
turcrs  for  34  years.  His  Brooklyn  factory  bad 
a  union  contract  with  tbe  Amalgamated.  Hia 
Paterson.  N.  J.,  plant  had  the  open  shop.  In 
tbe  attempt  to  unionize  this  Paterson  plant 
a  bitter  dispute  arose  t)etween  Ferrerl  and 
Hillman's  Amalgamated.  Ferrerl  apparently 
canceled  his  contract  and  accordingly  It  Is 
alleged  that  Ferrerl  was  threatened  by  a  labor 
leader.  In  any  case,  on  July  31.  1931,  a  week 
later,  Guldo  Ferrerl  was  shot  to  death  la 
front  of  his  home  at  1616  Ocean  Parkway. 
Brooklyn.  In  trying  to  break  thla  case  New 
York  police  theory  Involved  as  tough  a  bunch 
of  hoodlums  as  we  ever  had  around  here  In 
the  person  of  Louis  Buchalter,  alias  Lepke, 
who  hired  himself  out  as  a  muscleman  and 
persuader  all  his  life  and  finally  ended  up  as 
head  of  tbe  famous  gang  of  Interstate  opera- 
tors known  as  "Murder,  Inc.' 

The  relationship,  if  any.  between  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  Union  and 
Lepke  created  a  tremendous  furor  here.  The 
district  attorney  said  this  was  the  first  mur- 
der carried  out  by  the  Brooklyn  Murder 
Syndicate.  At  Lepke's  trial  for  murder  it 
was  testified  that  Lepke  was  hired  as  slugger 
and  strong-arm  man  to  do  the  persuading 
for  tbe  Amalgamated, 

Sidney  Hillman  was  not.  as  often  stated, 
arrested.  That  should  be  made  plain.  Sid- 
ney Hillman  came  to  the  police  station  with 
his  attorney.  Fiorello  LaGuardla,  whom  Hill- 
man later  supported  for  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  who  Is  still  mayor  today.  HlUman  was 
questioned  at  the  police  station  by  Acting 
Capt.  Vincent  Sweeney,  chief  of  the  Brook- 
lyn detective  bureau.  If  any  record  of  this 
Interrogation  remains,  I  can't  find  It.  It 
certainly  is  not  on  the  blotter  of  that  police 
station.     The  matter  died  right  there. 

When  LaGuardla.  soon  afterward,  became 
mayor,  he  appointed  Acting  Police  Captain 
Sweeney  to  a  judge's  bench  as  a  city  magis- 
trate, something  new  to  have  happen  to  a 
policeman  around  here;  and  a  second  furor 
broke  out  over  this. 

Well,  when  Thomas  E.  Dewey  finally  came 
In  as  district  attorney  he  wanted  to  ques- 
tion Lepke  in  all  this  business  about  the 
murder  of  Ferrerl,  and  that  was  bad  news. 
Dewey  bad  been  knocking  over  these  rack- 
eteers and  anyone  associated  with  them, 
one  after  another,  like  clay  ducks  in  a 
shooting  gallery.  As  a  public  servant,  he 
had  a  habit  of  getting  his  facts — all  the 
facts — and  then  when  he  hit  these  so-called 
unbreakable  babies  they  just  fell  apart. 

Lepke  was  hiding  out.  He  bung  around  in 
basements  right  here  In  New  York  until  one 
day  Dewey's  men  were  all  but  breathing 
down  bis  neck.  The  Jig  was  up  for  Lepke — 
and  somebody  had  an  Inspiration.  Lepke's 
problem  was  not  to  get  Into  the  hands  of 
Tom  Dewey.  So  then  and  there  Lepke  sur- 
rendered. He  gave  himself  up  at  Twenty- 
eighth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  at  10:15  p.  m. 
on  tbe  night  of  August  24,  1939 — out  of 
Dewey's  Jurisdiction— into  Federal  hands, 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Francis  Biddle. 

Lepke  promptly  pleaded  guilty  of  operating 
a  $10,000,000  dope-selling  ring.  He  was  con- 
victed on  December  20,  1939.  and  sentenced 
to  14  years  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  continuing  well  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
But  when  Dewey  was  elected  Governor,  his 
files  as  district  attorney  remained  behind 
and  when  William  O'Dwyer  came  in  as 
district  attorney  he  continued  to  try  to  break 
tbe  Ferrerl  garment-maker  murder  case  and 
yank  Lepke  back  to  where  he  would  be  tried 
for  murder. 

District  Attorney  O'Dwyer  bad  to  use  as 
his  investigators  members  of  the  New  York 
Detective  Bureau.  After  these  men,  under 
Detective  Captain  Frank  C.  Bals.  had  been 
working  on  all  angles  of  the  Ferrerl  case  for 
8  months,  the  police  department  at  Mayor 
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LaOuardla's  Instlfstlcn  suddenly  tswed  an 
order  to  Captain  Bals  on  December  3.  1941. 
This  requisitioned  District  Attorney 
O'Dwyer's  records  and  ordering  Bals  to  cc- 
count  for  all  work  done  on  this  case  by  each 
detective  each  hour  of  tbe  day.  whom  they 
saw,  what  they  were  finding  out,  and  whom 
they  proposed  to  see  next.  O'Dwyer  In- 
dignantly denied  this  demand  on  his  in- 
vestigators, locked  up  his  records,  and  or- 
dered his  chief  Investigator,  Bals.  not  to 
comply.  Accordingly.  In  protecting  the  con- 
fidential information  he  had  obtained  and 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  mayor's  demand, 
Eals  resigned  saying.  "I  wouldn't  sell  out  for 
any  job." 

The  New  York  Times  on  December  3.  1941, 
on  page  1,  stated:  "It  was  learned  O'Dwyer 
feels  that  tbe  requested  report  would  have 
an  effect  on  tbe  pending  Investigation  that  Is 
alleged  to  Involve  a  high  city  official,  a  lat}or 
official  nationally  prominent,  and  a  former 
police  official." 
^  Now,  Lepke  was  the  bead  of  a  mvirder  syn- 
dicate. There  were  a  lot  of  murders  around 
Lepke.  Murder  was  his  business.  He  and 
his  business  were  as  well  known  here  as  Al 
Capone  was  known  In  Chicago,  and  then 
In  tbe  Nation. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this,  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember 30,  a  Brooklyr  jury  found  Lepke 
guilty  of  murdering  Joeiph  Rosen  in  a 
Brooklyn  candy  store  on  September  30,  1936. 
The  court  sentenced  Lepke  to  be  electro- 
..««4uted  for  this  murder. 

In  that  instance  Lepke  had  acted  to  silence 
Rosen.  Rosen  had  been  a  trucking  con- 
tractor who  had  threatened  to  tell  Mr.  Dewey 
that  he  had  been  put  out  of  business  by  Lepke 
In  the  interest  of  Cutters  Local  No.  4  of  Sid- 
ney Hillman's  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers. Rosen  and  ethers  had  been  hauling 
materials  to  non\inlon  factories  outside  New 
York  for  the  finishing  operation  on  goods  cut 
tinder  union  conditions  in  our  garment  cen- 
ter here. 

Then  started  Dewey's  battle  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Attorney  General  to  get  Lepke 
out  of  Blddle's  hands  and  Into  tbe  electric 
chair  at  Sing  Sing  for  tbe  murder  of  Rosen. 
If  Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  insisted 
on  Lepke  serving  bis  14-year  term,  it  cotild 
be  the  equivalent  of  saving  his  life,  and  why 
should  Attorney  General  Biddle  do  that  for 
so  dangerous  a  criminal? 

Governor  Dewey  made  four  demands  on 
Attorney  General  Blddle's  Department  for 
Lepke's  surrender  to  New  York  jurisdiction 
and  used  a  famous  precedent  for  all  this: 

In  the  Coolldge  administration  gangster 
Gerald  Chapman  was  serving  25  years  In  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary  for  the  $2,400,- 
000  Leonard  Street  mail  robbery.  Chapman 
escaped  from  jail  and  murdered  Patrolman 
James  J.  Skelly  of  New  Britain.  Conn.  He 
was  caui^ht.  Indicted,  tried  and  convicted. 
But  Murderer  Chapman.  like  Murderer  Lepke, 
was  technically  a  resident  of  a  Federal  jail 
on  the  lesser  offense.  The  question  arose 
then  as  to  whether  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  would  release  Chapmai^^to 
Connecticut  for  electrocution  or  would  save 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Federal  prison. 
President  Coolldge 's  answer  was:  "Tbe  Fed- 
eral Government  owes  nothing  to  Gerald 
Chapman."  Mr.  Coolldge  released  Chapman 
to  the  Connecticut  Governor  at  once  and 
Chapman  was  duly  electrocuted  in  Connecti- 
cut for  the  murder. 

As  tbe  New  York  execution  date  In  Lepke's 
conviction  approached,  Governor  Dewey  made 
his  final  formal  demand  on  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  Lepke's  surrender.  But  At- 
torney General  Biddle  continued  to  reftise 
to  comply  and  kept  Lepke  In  Federal  hands, 
warm  and  cozy — and  quiet. 

So  Dewey  postponed  the  execution  date 
again  and  again  with  the  mtiscleman  and 
murderer's  place  waiting  for  him  in  the  Sing 
Sing  death  house.  Month  after  month  Dewey 
kept  alter  Attorney  General  Biddle.    Finally 


ell  this  threatened  to  do  such  damage  to 
our  public  servants  in  Washington  that  when 
the  inevitable  could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
Attorney  General  Biddle  finally  surrendered 
Lepke  and  Lepke  was  electrocuted  st  Sing 
Sing  on  March  4.  this  year.  13  years  after 
the  Ferrerl  garment-maker  murder  in 
Brooklyn. 

Now,  this  brings  Sidney  Hillman  up  to  his 
activities  In  the  American  Labor  Party  here 
in  New  York.  In  which  Mr.  Hillman  tried  out 
on  a  dress-rehearsal  basis  the  activities  he 
later  exercised  In  bis  present  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  now  kaown  throughout  our 
land. 

On  July  16.  1936.  President  Roosevelt  first 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  separate  party 
here  In  New  York  City  In  connection  with 
his  1936  Presidential  campaign.  This  new 
party  In  our  city  would  owe  direct  allegiance 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  Washington. 
It  would  serve  as  an  Insurance  policy  against 
any  kicking  over  of  the  traces  by  the  old-line 
Democratic  organization  here.  It  would  be 
called  the  American  Labor  Party.  So  the 
American  Labor  Party  was  set  up  that  year 
with  an  office  in  Union  Square.  Under  Fed- 
eral patronage  and  In  other  ways  It  became 
so  strong  tiiat  the  administration  could  al- 
ways count  on  over  400,000  American  Labor 
Party  votes  in  our  State.  After  1930  tbe  ad- 
ministration always  needed  these  votes  to 
combine  with  Democratic  votes  in  order  to 
carry  the  State  of  New  York. 

So,  tbe  American  Lalxir  Party  became  the 
formula  by  which  this  State  has  been  con- 
trolled politically  from  Washington,  and  to 
which  both  of  our  United  States  Senators, 
Senator  Wacneb  and  Senator  Mead,  owe  their 
jobs. 

Now.  whin  President  Roosevelt  designed 
the  American  Labor  Party  for  New  York  State 
and  turned  James  A.  Farley  loose  to  organ- 
ize it.  the  man  President  Roosevelt  selected 
for  the  on-the-spot  work  of  weaving  otur 
local  elcmenU  together,  was  Sidney  Hillman. 
And  it  was  here,  and  by  Sidney  Hillman. 
that  James  A.  Farley  was  first  shouldered  out 
of  his  organizational  authority  at  the  White 
House.  As  Sidney  Hillman  developed  various 
features  of  the  American  Labor  Party  to 
which  Mr.  Parley  objected.  President  Roose- 
velt sided  with  Sidney  HlUman.  The  first 
real  breaks  between  the  President  and  Jim 
Farley,  his  original  leader  who  was  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
occurred  when  President  Roosevelt  began 
teUin^  Mr.  Farley  here  In  New  York  City  to 
clear  things  with  Sidney  HUlman, 

Sidney  HUlman 's  dynamic  thinking  within 
the  American  Labor  Party  brought  friction 
from  many  other  sides.  One  by  one  he 
associated  varioiu  men  aroimd  blm  who  are 
today  the  nucleus  of  HUlman's  Political  Ac- 
tion Conmiittee  on  the  national  scene,  and 
as  they  got  busier  and  busier  In  tbe  American 
Labor  Party  Sidney  HUlman  and  his  group 
split  tbe  whole  thing  wide  open. 

The  show-down  came  early  this  year.  On 
January  8.  1944.  30  members  of  tbe  public 
affairs  council  of  tbe  American  Labor  Party, 
including  many  of  Its  original  founders,  ran 
a  fuU  page  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Post.  This  is  what  It  said,  and  I  quote  that 
advertisement  by  these  leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  itself: 

"The  Public  Affairs  Council,  consisting  of 
hundreds  of  Liberals  associated  with  the 
American  Labor  Party,  and  speaking  for  tbe 
thousands  of  Liberal  voters,  believe  that 
control  of  the  American  Labor  Party  by 
the  HUlman -Communist  coalition  would 
strike  a  mortal  blow  at  the  cause  of  the 
liberal  movement  in  this  cotmtry. 

'TJberals  are  convinced  that  the  Hillman 
plan  for  Communist  control  of  the  American 
Labor  Party  would  make  a  sham  of  and 
destroy  many  democratic  procedures  in  the 
party  organization.  The  public  affairs  coun- 
cil Is  in  fuU  agreement  with  the  editorial  in 
the  New  York  Post  of  January  8,  1944,  which 


Is  reproduced  here.  The  Council  joins  in  urg- 
ing upon  tbe  leaders  of  the  American  Labor 
Party  their  pntrtotic  and  civic  duty  as  trvs- 
tees  of  the  political  li'^ral  movement  In  tbs 
country,  to  fight  this  attempt  of  the  HUl- 
man-^ommunist  alliance  to  take  over  the 
American  Labor  Party." 

By  the  spring  of  the  yaar  this  strug^ 
against  Sidney  Hillman  here  In  New  York 
within  his  own  party  bad  grown  Into  the 
big  news  In  our  community.  The  climax 
came  in  March,  when  a  group  of  his  fellow- 
founders  and  coworkers  In  tbe  American  La- 
bor Party  could  not  obtain  any  relief  in  their 
appeals  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House 
or  from  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  there,  and  in  a 
last  ditch  stand  they  ran  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  Blarch  27.  reading  as  follows,  quoting  from 
the  full-page  advertisement  signed  by  the 
group  entitled  "Tbe  Lil)eral  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  Safeguard  the  American  Labor 
Party,"  of  which  the  party's  previous  candl- 
dats  for  Governor  of  New  York  was  chair- 
man, appearing  on  page  11  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  March  27  as  an  open  letter 
to  Sidney  Hillman  and  entitled  "The  Two 
Sidney  Hlllmans": 

"On  November  20.  1940.  from  the  platform 
of  the  national  C.  I.  O.  convention  In  At- 
lantic City.  you.  Mr.  Sidney  HUlman.  offered 
a  plan  to  exclude  all  Communists  from  the 
union. 

"Today,  not  only  did  you  admit  Commu- 
nists into  unions:  not  only  did  you  do  busi- 
ness with  Communist -controlled  unions,  to- 
day you  would  admit  Communists  into  the 
American  Labor  Party  to  share  leadership 
with  you. 

"Today,  you  want  Commxinlsts  as  your  po- 
litical partners,  you  want  them  there  in  the 
name  of  labor  units,  in  the  name  of  a  united 
front. 

"Today  you  hobnob  with  Communists;  to- 
day, they  are  your  allies.  Today,  when  you 
address  C.  I.  O.  meetings  you  open  your 
arms  wide  to  embrace  them.  Is  It  because 
the  Communists  are  taking  orders  from  you 
today:  is  it  because  they  have  become  'loyal' 
to  you,  Mr.  HUlman? 

"Tbe  answer  Is  Ineacapatde."  reeds  this  ad- 
vertisement by  leading  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  about  Mr.  Hillman's  Com- 
munist connections  to  which  he  recently  re- 
ferred in  testifying  before  a  Seruite  Campaign 
Investigating  Committee  in  Washington.  •*ln 
1940  you  bad  a  public  duty  to  perform:  today 
you  are  embroiled  in  a  reckless  alliance  with 
the  same  Communists  whom  you  so  sharply 
excoriated. 

"What  better  evidence  Is  there  of  this  Dr. 
Jekyll-Hyde  performance  than  the  fact  that 
as  a  high  official  of  the  C.  I.  O  you  wciUd  net 
permit  for  7  years,  and  until  recently,  your 
own  joint  IXMud  of  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  Union  to  join  with  the  New  York 
City  Indvistrial  CotucU  (C.  I.  O.)  for  the 
reason  that  this  council  was  notoriously  with, 
and  dominated  by.  tbe  Communist  element? 

"We  never  wanted  Communists  in  tbe 
American  Labor  Party,  and  we  don't  want 
them  now.  They  are  an  evU  weed  and  poison 
in  any  democratic  body. 

"Communists'  presence  In  the  administra- 
tive councils  of  our  party  would  spell  disin- 
tegration for  the  only  liberal-labor  political 
home  in  the  Empire  State,  and  a  political 
nomination  tainted  by  the  Communist  stamp 
would  prove  a  bear's  hug  and  the  kiss  of  death 
to  any  national  candidate  who  would  accept 
It." 

These  last  references,  of  course,  are  a  clear 
reference  to  Mr.  Hillman's  relationships  with 
President  Roosevelt  for  tbe  fourth  term. 

Sidney  HUlman  won  out  in  the  American 
Labor  Party  here,  and  took  It  over  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel  as  tbe  key  to  the  President's  vic- 
tory for  1944  m  New  York  SUte. 

Now,  the  first  known  dtacosslon  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  pi  off  am  with  Sidney  Hill- 
man. staging  on  the  national  scene  what  had 
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tocn  dooe  oa  •  drcM-rehe*rMl  bast*  with  tht 
Labor  Party  here  In  New  York.  oc> 
In  ■  m«etlng  here  at  the  Commodora 
BoUl  on  December  29.  1942.  Tbraa  paofrta 
Nsaot:  Sidney  Hillman,  Oard- 
1.  and  Jamea  O.  Patton. 
O.  Patton.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
•Bd  formerly  of  Coiorado,  la  president  of  the 
Hational  Farmers'  Union,  and  on  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  Political  Action  Committee.  Jamea 
Patton  U  a  young  labor  politician  who  has 
dooa  practically  no  farming  at  any  time  in 
bli  life,  having  been  athletic  director  and 
director  of  physical  education  In  Colorado 
and  Nevada  for  4  years  promptly  after  getting 
out  of  college,  and  then  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Western  State  College  of 
Colorado,  then  general  agent  for  a  life-insur- 
ance company  in  Colorado,  finally  becoming 
a  full-blown  labor  politician  as  executive 
Mcretary  of  the  Colorado  Farmers'  Union. 
•Bd  ao  on  up  through  President  Roosevelt's 
national  Youth  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tkmal  Labor  Management  Policy  Commit- 
tee— all  far  away  from  a  plow.  His  connec- 
tion with  our  farmera  is  through  Mr.  Harry 
Bopklns,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claiide 
Wlckard.  and  bis  doae  relations  with  Preal- 
dent  Roosevelt  himself. 

As  (or  the  third  member  of  the  group. 
Gardner  Jackson.  Gardner  Jackson  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Administration.  He 
waa  dlamtased  after  A.  A.  A.  Administrator 
Cheater  Davis  charged  Jackson  with  "revo- 
Ititlonary  conspiracy"  and  was  described  by 
CoBfiaaiman  Dns  as  having  "one  of  the 
ICBgaat  rceords  of  actlvltiea  in  Communist- 
front  organisations  of  any  man  in  this  coun- 
try- 
Sidney  Hlllman  and  his  two  aasociates 
quickly  brought  into  the  plan  C.  B.  Baldwin, 
focmer  Farm  Security  Administrator,  who  la 
now  Sidney  Hillman's  assistant  chairman, 
conspicuous  In  the  news  as  asalatant  to  HsitaT 
Waixacs  and  later  as  Administrator  of  the 
Farm  Security  Admlnlatration.  Mr.  Bald- 
win took  over  his  work  with  the  Political 
Action  Committee  in  November  1943,  al- 
though he  atayed  on  our  Government  pay 
<*«4>H- until  April  11,  1944.  6  months  later. 

The  original  group  also  brought  In  Joseph 
Gaer  from  hla  placa  aa  a  consulting  expert  on 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau's  Treasury  staff  at  $6,500  a  year,  in 
which  capacity  he  wrote  a  biography  of  Sec- 
retary-Henry Morgenthau. 

They  also  brought  In  Vema  Bamea,  from 
the  National  Youth  Administration;  Aubrey 
Williams,  former  deputy  to  Harry  Hopkins, 
and  head  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration: and  Misa  Zara  DuPont.  who  financed 
Kbolarshtpa  to  Commonwealth  College  in 
Mlna.  Ark .  an  institution  which  was  con- 
▼ictad  In  1940  aa  a  Communist  outi>ost  on 
cbargea  of  anarchy,  dlaplaying  the  hammer 
and  alckla  emblem,  and  failing  to  display 
the  American  flag  as  required  by  ArkAnaaa 
law. 

Now,  regarding  the  Communist  Party  It- 
aalf.  you  may  recall  that  the  Commimiat 
ty  waa  eatablL^hed  in  our  country  in  Chi- 
cago on  Septonber  3,  1919.  It  was  described 
cfBclally  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
subversive  In  Ita  actlvltiea  from  lu  very  be- 
ginning on  that  date,  and  adopted  a  plat- 
feoja  which  reada  aa  (oUows: 

'  Our^nduatrlal  unkinlWB  la  not  aimply  a 
maana  for  the  everyday  atniggle  against  emp- 
ttaUam."  says  the  Communlat  Party  oOeial 
platform,  "its  ultimate  purpose  is  revolution- 
ary, implying  the  necessity  of  ending  the 
parliamentary  sute.  Induaiflal  unionism  la 
•  factor  in  the  final  maaa  action  for  the  con- 
qwat  of  power." 

WkU.  let's  aae  what  happened  after  the  1942 
here  In  the  Commodore  Hotel. 
»y  Hlllman.  as  the  bellwether  of  thla 
}r«  Hotel  group,  \ulng  the  300.000 
I  of  his  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
«m*  Itatao  aa  a  nucleua.  bypaaaed  PhUip  Mur* 
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ray  as  actually  an  Ineffective 
presidency  of  the  C.  I.  O.  who 
along  in  his  wake,  worked  instea^ 
of  the  famoua  Harry  Bridges,  of 
David   K.    Nllea   in    the   White 
others,    and   launched   his 
Committee  on  the  C.  I.  O.  on 
something    less    than    6    mon 
Commodore  Hotel  discussions. 

Its  existence  was  announcec 
C.  I.  O.  convention  in 
vember.   at  which   Mrs 
principal  speaker.    Then  and 
Utlcal  Action  Committee  begar 
money  for  the  fourth-term  ca 
ney  Hlllman  had  his  own 
pledge  $102,000  the  first  day. 

Sidney  Hillman's  Political 
tees  Qrst  national  convention 
in  New  York  at  the  Park  Central 
uary  14  and  15  this  year,  with 
HzN«T  Waixac*  in  attendance 
vltatlons  sent  to  71  other 
clals  after  a  visit  by  Mr.  HlUmar 
Roosevelt    at   the   White    Hoiu  b 
York  Times  a  month  or  so  ag  i 
be  exact,  stated  that  Sidney 
I  quote  the  New  York  Times, 
touch  with  the  White  House 
specialUts   by   telephone.    Now 
says  the  Times,  "Mr.  Hlllman 
President,   usually    avoiding 
Sometimes  Gen.   Edwin   Watsoji 
dentlal  appointment  recretary 
know  Mr.  Hlllman  is  seeing 

Sidney    Hlllman     left    his 
Clothing  Workers  Union  largely 
of   his   old   friend    of   Chicago 
Jacob  Potoeky,  and  set  up  the 
ofBce  here  at  205  East  Forty 
an  ofBce  containing  nearly  7j 
and    operating    through    14 
throughout  our  land. 

Working  closely  with  Calvin 
mer  Farm  Security 
ington.    Amer   Lehman. 
Farm  Security  Administration 
from  the  staff  of  the  War 
slon;    Carl   McPeak.   formerly 
Division    of    the    War 
Thomas  Burns,  who  operated  1 
as  a  deputy  In  the  War 
and  others,  now  currently  In 
being  illustrated  In  this  week'i 
Magazine  and  all  of  them  nov 
man's  high  command  in  his 
Committee. 

Now.  what  all  this  may  mear 
our  country  in  interpreting  the 
the  signlflcance  of  any 
Hlllman  and  the  significance  o 
mans  activities  at  the 
tlon  in  Chicago  where  he 
Roosevelt's  blessing  on  James 
the  Vice  Presidency  and  was  by 
sent  the  real  "yes"  and  "no" 
party  meeting,  working  now 
acale  as  he  did  here  In  New 
American  Labor  Party  on  a 
basis.  I  shall  now  attempt  to 

The  dynamic  feature  of 
important  situation  s\irroundln^ 
man  is  the  mutually  adv 
between  our  own  public  servant  i 
ton  and  Sidney  Hlllman  and 
aaaoclates  and  their  Political 
mlttee.    Each  serve  and 
poees  of  the  other  in  directions 
aeen  bring  great  sadnesses  and 
ordinary  people  of  countries  In 
the  world. 

It  la  a  commentary  on  a  new 
moat    Important    aituation    li 
American  political  life.     For 
only  way  by  which  our  publl ; 
Waahlngton  can  be  truly  the 
of  all  of  ua  and  be  free  to  act 
beat  intareats  of  all  of  us.  Is  to 
any  apeclal  alliances  with  any 
no  matter  who  they  are:  big 
labor,  or  big  whatnot.    Where 
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power  groups  are  politically  profitable  to  our 
public  servanu  in  towns  or  in  States  or  in 
the  Nation,  we  ordinary  people  cannot  legis- 
late against  the  exchange  of  special  favors 
for  such  alliances. 

Our  only  protection  must  come  from  re- 
alizing the  dangers  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, in  a  way  that  the  French  did  not 
realize  similar  dangers  to  theirs,  so  that  un- 
der the  eyes  of  an  Informed  and  enlightened 
public  the  alliancea  become  a  political  li- 
ability to  all  concerned  Instead  of  a  political 
asset,  and  In  that  way  lose  their  potency. 

So,  first  the  problem  is  to  describe  what  Is 
making  the  piesent  White  House-Hlllman 
alliance  tick,  and  to  establish  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  group  in  our  great  country  to 
have  the  power  at  the  White  House  which 
Sidney  Hlllman  and  his  associates  exercise 
today.  Interestingly  enough,  the  root  of  that 
power  is  a  simple  mathematical  fact  regard- 
ing oxir  community  here  in  New  York,  and 
whatever  Sidney  Hlllman  can  accomplish  in 
political  action  elsewhere  is  simple  A  plus. 

But.  first,  regarding  what  is  making  the 
wheels  go  around,  this  is  what  Sidney  Hill- 
man's own  press  chief  told  me  at  the  close  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Chi- 
cago: 

"Political  action,"  he  said,  "is  clicking  be- 
cause the  Political  Action  Committee  boys 
have  the  know-how."  And  then  he  made  a 
very  significant  observation.  "After  the 
bloody  battles  fought  for  industrial  union- 
ization," he  said,  "political  organization  la  a 
picnic."  And  then  he  went  on:  "In  the 
political  field,"  he  said,  "who  is  to  stop  us? 
As  long  as  nobody  In  a  democracy  stops  voters 
from  voting,  nobcxly  is  going  to  stop  us  from 
organizing  the  vote  and  supporting  anyone 
we  please." 

"In  America."  explained  Sidney  Hlllman'a 
press  chief,  "political  bosses  never  really  saw 
the  picture  In  terms  of  mobilizing  the 
masses.  They  didn't  have  any  Imagination, 
and  they  didn't  understand  much  beyond 
giving  away  turkeys  at  Christmas.  The  world 
Is  moving  too  fast  for  such  fellows.  To 
really  get  rolling  in  political  action,  you  need 
dynamic  thinking.  You've  got  to  spread 
wide,  solidify  and  hit  hard.  That's  new  In 
American  politics.  The  Democratic  Party  la 
140  years  old.  Sidney  Hillman's  Political 
Action  Committee  is  only  1  year  old.  so  what's 
the  answer?"  he  asked.  Then  he  answered 
the  question  himself:  "As  Mr.  Hlllman  says," 
he  remarked,  "it's  the  know-how." 

Now  what  does  Sidney  Hillman's  strategic 
position  mean  In  terms  of  the  mathematics 
of  politics?  Well,  the  answer  to  why  Sidney 
Hlllman  has  such  a  hold,  why  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Blddle.  Secretary  Ickes,  Vice  President 
WAixAca,  and  the  others  climbed  the  stairs 
in  Chicago  to  see  Sidney  Hlllman,  and  the 
relation  of  the  President  to  Sidney  Hlllman, 
and  the  need  to  clear  things  through  Sidney 
Hlllman.  Is  mathematically  simple.  And  the 
core  of  the  mathematics  Is  right  here  in  New 
York  City.  Our  State  of  New  York  gener- 
ally votes  overwhelmingly  Republican  out- 
side New  York  City.  The  figures  go  as  high 
as  4  and  6  to  1.  The  situation  here  is  the 
same  as  In  Illinois,  where  the  rural  com- 
munities are  overwhelmingly  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  stronghold  is  Chicago. 

Ever  since  1936 — the  past  8  years,  through 
three  elections — there  have  been  a  great 
many  more  Republican  voters  in  New  Yoi* 
State  than  Democratic  voters. 

In  1938  Dewey  received  more  Republican 
votes  for  Governor  than  Lehman  received 
Democratic  votes  for  Governor.  Republican 
Dewey  received  2.300,000  Republican  votes. 
Democrat  Lehman  received  2,000,000  Demo« 
cratlc  votes. 

In  1940.  although  he  lost  the  SUte.  Wlllkle 
received  more  Republican  votes  in  New  York 
State  for  President  than  Mr,  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived Den»ocratlc  votes.  Republican  Wlll- 
kis    received    3,000,000    Republican    votes. 
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IMmocrat  Rooaeveit  iweelTod  3.8tl,000  Demo- 
era  tie  votes. 

In  1942  Governor  Dewey  raeetved  more  Re- 
pttbilean  votes  for  Governor  than  Candidate 
Bennett  received  Democratic  votes.  Repub- 
lican Dewey  received  2.150.000  Republican 
votes.  Democrat  Bennett  received  1,500.000 
Democratic  votes.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  remember  In 
an:ilyzing  the  news  in  this  election  year  is 
the  basic,  mathematical  fact — never  forgot- 
ten for  a  moment  at  the  White  Hotiae— -that 
the  only  way  any  Democrat  can  win  New 
York  State  is  by  the  Democratic  vote  plus 
the  vote  of  the  American  Labor  Party  here 
In  New  York  City.  Mr  Roosevelt  would  have 
lest  New  York  State  without  it  in  1940 — lost 
New  York  State  overwhelmingly.  For  in  1940 
Sidney  Hillman's  American  Labor  Party  here 
gave  Mr.  Rooeerelt  417.418  votes,  permitting 
him  to  win  the  State  by  234,000. 

It  is  this  vote,  the  direct  vote  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  of  the  American  Labor  Party  in 
Ncw  York  City,  and  only  this  vote,  which 
makes  it  mathematically  possible  for  a  Demo- 
crat to  win  the  49  electrical  votes  of  the 
S'^ate  of  New  York,  the  largest  block  of  elec- 
tor? I  votes  in  the  entire  contest.  Accord- 
ingly, here  in  New  York,  where  the  old  line 
Democratic  Party  has  been  cut  down  and 
largely  cut  out  by  Sidney  Hillman's  ex- 
pansion of  his  American  Labor  Party  here, 
8?dney  Hlllman  has  taken  the  traditional 
place  of  Tammany  Hall,  which  used  to  be 
the  New  York  City  Democratic  organization. 
And  now  •no  Democratic  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident can  win  the  State  of  New  York  against 
the  Republican  vote  upstate  without  the 
aupport  of  Sidney  Hillman's  American  Labor 
Party  in  New  York  City. 

The  extension  of  his  Europeanlzed  tech- 
nique, as  we  have  seen  It  here  in  New  York, 
Into  the  Political  Action  Committee  on  a 
national  scale  Is  simply  an  extension  which 
broadens  the  base  of  the  49-electoral  vote 
control  which  Sidney  Hlllman  already  has 
In  the  Democratic  Party.  That  is  why  Sid- 
ney Hlllman  holds  the  key  to  the  White 
Hcu£e.  and  that  Is  why  President  Roosevelt 
must  and  does,  and  will  have  to  In  the  fu- 
ture, rely  on  this  already  establiahed  political 
alliance  and  recoccnize  it  as  a  direct  obliga- 
tion to  Sidney  Hlllman  and  his  Communist 
aasociates.  The  President  understands  that 
fact,  and  so  should  we  all.  for  it  is  fundamen- 
tal In  any  understandlni;  of  the  political 
news  of  our  Nation  In  1944. 

Hmmr  J.  Tatlob. 


Addresses  hj  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lacai,  of 
iiUaois,  DeliTered  in  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBZS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  TMK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

.Thursday.  September  21  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  September  1 ) ,  1044 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Lucas  1  before  the  American  Legion  con- 
vention in  Chicago,  together  with  two 
brief  radio  addresses  which  he  delivered 
In  Illinois,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
«rttc«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
jM  follows: 


(Speech  made  In  Robinson,  ni..  fleptember 

21,    1944) 

ntraoDtTcnoif 

The  farmers  of  Illinois,  as  wall  as  the  busi- 
nesa  and  agricultural  people  of  the  State, 
are  a&king  themselves.  What  la  the  bast 
State  and  National  policy  for  the  post-war 
period,  which  will  maintain  adequate  em- 
ployment, develop  an  expanding  economy, 
provide  for  a  good  standard  of  living,  and  pro- 
mote genuine  world  peace  following  the  end 
of  hostilities?  Out  of  this  war  the  United 
Statea  will  emerge  as  the  moat  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  Fortunately  the 
United  Sutes  haa  not  been  ravaged  by  In- 
vaders^ pur  farnos  and  cities  have  not  been 
destroyed,  and  all  our  people  look  with 
courage  into  the  future. 

We  have  our  fertile  fields  and  mines,  and 
our  industries  and  factories  can  be  made 
ready  again  for  a  peacetime  economy. 

Senator  Scorr  W.  Ldcas.  of  Illinois,  has  a 
long  time  been  a  member  of  the  Committcea 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Finance,  and 
the  powerful  Cotmnlti^e  on  Poet-War  Bco- 
nomic  Policy  and  Planning. 

Announcer's  question.  Senator  Lucas,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  post-war  opportunities 
for  the  lUinois  farmer  and  o\u  people 
throughout  the  State? 

Senator  Locab.  Well,  first  of  all.  It  waa  the 
Illinois  farmer  who  in  1943  brought  the  State 
farm  cash  Income  to  an  estimated  $lwX14.t88.- 
000.  This  is  the  largest  cash  income  In  the 
history  of  our  State.  With  weather  condl- 
t''-«s  permitting.  Illinois  productivity  will 
make  the  1944  cash  income  even  larger  than 
that  of  '943. 

Likewise,  Illinois  business  and  Industry  and 
our  working  people  have  helped  bring  our 
national  economy  to  the  highest  purchasing 
power  In  the  history  of  Illinois  and  the 
Nation. 

I  h«ve  no  fear  at  all  that  In  the  poet-war 
period  we  can  come  back  to  a  civilian  econ- 
omy In  which  we  will  produce  the  things 
needed  for  peacetime  and  produce  them  at 
a  higher  rate  than  ever  before.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  we  must  remember  that 
business,  industry,  and  agriculture  play  an 
Interdependent  part  in  any  economy 
whether  It  Is  for  war  or  for  peace.  In  the 
poet-war  period  we  must  look  toward  a  good 
vrorking  relationship  among  all  theee  groups, 
if  we  wish  "to  prepare  for  an  ever-higher 
standard  of  living  If  we  can  have  as  united 
a  nation  in  peacetime  as  we  have  now  for 
winning  the  war.  we  shall  have  no  difSculties 
in  meeting  the  problems  which  will  confront 
us  in  the  immediate  period  foUowing  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Announ<oer's  question.  I  suppose,  Senator 
Lucas,  what  you  mean  is  that  the  first  ob- 
Jectiv3  which  the  Nation  must  seek  in  the 
reconversion  period  is  adequate  raw  materials 
for  all  Industry,  both  large  and  small,  and 
prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers? 

Senator  Lucas.  Yea.  that  is  what  we  aball 
work  toward.  Small  buslneea  must  l>e  given  a 
break  and  given  the  raw  materials  which  It 
needs,  and  which  have  been  justifiably  denied 
because  of  priorities  and  restrictions  during 
the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  planes,  tanks, 
g\ins.  and  ships.  As  far  as  agriculture  Is  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  United  Nations  conference 
on  food  and  agriculture  has  definitely  shown 
that  for  some  time  after  the  war,  there  must 
be  a  selective  expansion  of  food  production. 
We  can  readily  understand  why  this  Is  neces- 
sary. War  is  an  abominable  diacaae  which  af- 
fUcU  civilization.  And  I  alwaya  Uke  to  tm- 
prshs  upon  mysalf  and  remember  that  even 
the  victory  of  arms  in  war  is  really  only  • 
oMans  to  an  end.  The  Nasla  and  Japs  pre- 
pared for  war  for  years  They  have  not  only 
•daatroyed  human  Uvea,  towns,  and  eltlea.  but 
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Anaounter'a  qtaaaiicn.  Well.  Senator  Locaii 
I  think  both  fannen  and  city  foUBs  allto  mm 
very  conscious  of  how  disastrous  ( 
tkms  are  in  tiMss  wvarrun  oonntrles  a( 
rope.  I  presttaas  yoa  bellsve  that 
wlU  emerge  from  this  oonOlct  In  a  atrang 

Senator  Ldcas.  Of  eoarse.  you  are  aino- 
hMflily  light.  Ameriaa  ean  start  with  a  post- 
war aooBomy  which  can  ehallanfe  tba  futuM 
without  faar.  Tht  Federal  Esserre  Board 
says  we  shall  have  a  pnrchasing  power  esti- 
mated even  in  — casa  of  S194.000M0iX)0. 
This  tremendous  pordkastng  power  Is  In  War 
bonds,  ctureocy.  bank  savings.  d?poalu.  in- 
dustrial securities,  and  various  Governnant 
securities  held  both  by  individual  cltiasM  r 
and  by  buaincas. 

Aunoxincer'a  qwestlon.  You  rnnember  what 
the  farnaen  said  during  the  dapnasAoB— 
"Smpty  pocket  books  on  the  farmer  do  aoC 
help  turn  factory  wheels  in  the  city. '  I  sup- 
pose. Senator  Locas,  your  having  a  farm  your- 
self, you  remember  this  period 

Senator  Lucas.  Yes:  I  remember  this  period 
only  too  well.  Across  the  Nation  one  out  of 
every  13  farma  were  lost  through  bankruptcy. 
We  had  a  carry-over  of  nearly  400i>00j000 
buabels  of  wheat  at  a  price  of  S5  cents  on 
the  farm;  com  with  a  price  of  15  cents  p>er 
bttshel;  hogs  selling  at  3  cents  a  pound.  We 
had  a  huge  stock  of  13,000X100  bales  of  cotton 
with  the  price  around  6  cents  a  pound.  And 
eo  It  went  with  all  farm  produce.  I  was  prac- 
ticing law  in  Havana.  III.,  at  that  time.  My 
clients  In  the  main,  were  farroere.  I  know 
what  it  meant  to  their  purchasing  power. 
What  was  true  with  the  farmer  of  Mason 
County  was  also  true  with  40^)00.000  other 
farm  people.  The  farmers  are  in  excellent 
economic  condition  and  the  Treasury  ertl- 
mates  that  our  farmers  have  bought  S1.S0O.- 
000,000  worth  of  war  bonds  dtirlng  the  last 
year.  Even  despite  the  expansion  of  farm 
production  and  income  due  to  the  war,  the 
rising  volume  of  farm  sales  and  mortgags 
Indebtedness  has  continued  to  go  down  and 
down.  The  last  report  cf  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shows  that  payment  on  prln- 
etpal  in  1943  exceeded  new  farm  loans  by 
more  than  4  to  1.  Farmers  even  had  on 
deposit  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion more  than  $23,000,000  against  futVW 
payments. 

This  all  means  that  we  have  an  enttnly 
different  farm  finance  outlook  than  we  had 
In  the  1920's.  When  the  Congress  passed  ^e 
prioe-control  bill,  we  licked  Inflation.  TbR« 
will  be  no  bankruptcy,  no  foreolosarss.  no 
rebellion  among  farmers,  such  as  wa^apcTt- 
eneed  following  World  War  No.  1. 

Announcer's  question.  Well,  Senator  Ltxtas. 
that  is  an  encouraglnv:  picture.  I  know 
farmers  are  In  the  best  financial  position  of 
their  entire  history  and  yet  It  is  said  that 
they  are  doing  more  complaining  and  grum- 
bling than  ever  before.  What  Is  your  answer 
to  that? 

Senator  Lucas.  There  ean  be  no  qwsstton 
atioat  the  femers'  flaanetal  position.  Any 
farmer  who  is  listening  to  this  broadcast  ean 
compare  his  financial  condition  today  with 
that  at  any  other  period  In  bia  history  His 
bank  account,  his  boodn.  his  fenaral  security 
are  in  a  weU-entrenchcd  and  firm  position. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  ocmplatntE.  Then  Is 
sosae  gmmbUng.  That  is  due  prim.irily  to 
wattUae  restrictions  But  after  ell,  no  one. 
Including  the  farmar.  laas  lost  any  of  his 
liberty.  He  has  suflerad  MSrottgh  tbow  war- 
time restrictions  but  little.  The  total  suf- 
fering and  troubls  that  all  mtio  are  llstsnlng 
to  »s  tcnlsbt  ka»s  had  are  Mthla«  aon- 
pared  with  the  suirertng  and  trooMe  ooa  sal- 
lant  marine  has  espsrtaaaad  whtls  saralnf 
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itry  la  •  fa  boU  30  mtnutM  on  Qua- 

The  IcMton  of  tlM  lUpubllean  fttj.  Mp«* 
dolly  In  nitaeM.  h»/f  •tumptwl  to  m«lM 

S>iu>cal  SMltal  out  at  tlMM  lociU  IrriUtlona. 
jt  I  am  oonvtOOMl  tbst  th«  MUM  mmI  Mnit* 
M*  psofl*  «C  nilnoM  undvrtund  tfur  all  tht 
Itf  fW  thcM  w«rUm«  rcKUlatlons.   Th*y 
wbieh  will  bt  •nRuUtd  oom- 


■IfMlf  bv  llM  |r**t  war  and  post •  war  prob- 
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tiM  writing  and  rattfjnng  of 
iMttaff  pMC*. 

__jar^  mieatton.  fcnatnr  Lucas,  do 

thtak  the  nrmar  la  tatiifled  with  tha 
ha  la  Kaliinf  for  tha  eommoditlaa  ha  U 
pttNlttotnfl  to  halp  win  tha  war? 

■aaator  Lvc*a.  Taa;  on  tha  whola,  tha 
tuum  Is  dsftnltaly  astlafl«d  with  tha  pricea 
bsltic  paM  for  tbs  oomnodittaa  ha  produeaa. 
TIM  rtss  HI  ly*  UMMM  has  bsra  grsduai,  but 
Mm  prMs  kt  mi^fer  tbs  foods  hs  tisss  havs 
fessn  bsst  tiDdtr  oontrol  Oeavsrs  thoaa 
prMss  In  thia.  tbs  ytsr  aftsr  ear  satry  into 
WerM  War  No  2  wttb  tbs  prloaa  S  yssit  sftsr 
w  sntarad  World  Wsr  Mo.  1.  Aa  an  snu»pts. 
eolUvstora  mors  than  doublsd  in  prtca  in  tha 
iMt  war.  and  h*vs  rtsan  by  only  ona'Sixth  in 
thia  war  Sugar  In  tha  laat  war  ooat  tha 
b«>ua«wira  37  eanU  a  pound;  thla  war.  7 
e«nta:  coffee.  49  cant;  -thia  war.  sa  eanu. 
Milk  cana  Incraaasrt  150  percent  in  price  In 
ino,  against  a  rise  of  aS  percent  In  this,  tha 
third  year  of  the  war  Plowa.  corn  planters, 
fartlllaara.  kerosene,  men's  work  shoes,  and 
bundreda  of  other  articles  are  being  purchased 
at  a  raaaonabla  price  during  this  war.  while 
tbay  roa*  to  an  exorbiunt  price  during  the 
last  one  and  tnunadtetely  following.  Thia 
seoaomic  stability  cooms  about  through  the 
price-control  bUl.  which  I  supported  vigor- 
ously. 

Announcer's  queetlon.  Senator  Lucas,  It  Is 
frequently  said  that  the  farmer  Is  unhappy 
becauae  the  laboring  man  In  the  defense 
plants  ts  obtaining  hign  wagea.  Woxild  you 
care  to  d^scuaa  that  question? 

Senator  Lucas.  There  is  no  doubt  some  dls- 
aatlafaction  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  hours  that  tiie  men 
In  the  factory  work  compared  with  the  long 
hours  the  farmer  puts  In  as  well  as  the  wages 
received  by  those  In  the  defense  plants.  It 
Is  imfortunate  that  men  who  produce  with 
tree  hands  and  free  brains  the  food  and  the 
Implements  of  war  that  have  startled  the 
world  could  not  be  closer  together  In  their 
economic  outlock.  It  Is  undeniable  that  both 
groups  are  In  the  beat  position  in  their  en- 
tire history.  Thia  administration  has  done 
more  for  the  farmer  from  a  legislative  stand- 
point than  all  other  administrations  com- 
tftied.  That  U  also  trtie  with  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  man.  But,  regardless  of  wages 
and  hours.  I  know  of  no  farmer  who  would 
today  trade  places  with  the  migratory  worker 
In  a  dafcnss  plant.  In  addition,  this  admin- 
istration has  laid  down  as  law  a  legislative 
baae  that  will  keep  the  farmers'  prices  from 
alnkln?  to  the  low  level  of  ruin.  Never  again 
will  he  see  Hoover  15-cent  corn,  30-cent  wheat, 
and  S-cent  hogs. 

Announcer's  question.  Senator  Lucas.  I 
understand  that  last  June  you  IntrodXKed  a 
blU  in  the  Congreaa  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ring  of  rural  electrification  projects.  Isn't 
thla  a  good  trpe  of  post-war  development? 

Banator  Ltjcas.  Yes:  It  la.  Indeed.  I  intro- 
a  bill  in  the  Congreaa  to  provide  for 
Itate  preparation  of  plans  and  pro- 
to  hasten  alectnflcation  in  the  rural 
In  Illinois  there  ara  aome  113.000  elec- 
trlfled  farms.  This  teprsaanU  oiUy  about  53 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  our  farma 
which  can  be  electrified.  As  soon  as  the  war 
la  over  I  think  rural  electrification  should  be 
up.  and  now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  getting  this  project  under  way  as 
aa  poaslble. 

Announcer's  question.  Senator  Lucas,  what 
Is  the  present  picture  of  the  farm-machinery 
altualonf 
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Senator  Lvcam.  It  Is  very 
thia  moment.    However,  we 
sunt  battle  with  the  Wnr 
About  a  ysar  and  a  half  ajo 
Honorabis  Jamss  Byrnes 
vising  htm  that  if  the  War 
did  not  step  up  tha  quota 
farm  machinery  production 
pellad  to  ataga  a  one  man 
of  the  Btnats.    Thla  latter 
ret,  even  today,  farmers  cout)| 
chlnary.    I  am  a  member  of 
tee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
which  Is  now  holding  hearings 
can  bs  done  to  inoreaas  the 
farm  machinery.    Tha  farmed 
Amartea.  under  ae^ere  farm 
strlctlons,    have    done 
They  Mssd  old  equi 
neighbors'— and  did  all  tha 
nsessaary  to  plant  and  ha 
with  tha  full  realisation 
other  material  ordinarily  u-- 
plamsnu  wars  going  Into  tan 
and  guns  to  bs  tissd  against 
enemy. 

Announesr'i  qusstion.  Wei 
you  have  given  ua  an 
The  farmer  haa  a  large  cash 
In  the  bank,  war  bonds,  a 
a  1044  crop,  continuing  mar|eu 
in   poat>war  economic  dev 
chance   to    buy    new    equi 
electrification,  and  t>egin  the 
in  a  healthy  condition.    I 
phaslsed  that  the  farmer.  llk( 
whether  he  Is  a  white-coUa 
borer,  or  an  industrial  execi|tiv 
our  economic  system  wlcb 
the  war  if  we  all  play  our 

Senator  Lucas.  I  am  bappj 
opportunity  to  talk  to  my 
Illinois  at  this  time.     We 
economic  basis  for  the  comifig 
riod.     All   the   leaders   in 
dustry  recognize  the  fact 
to  come  we  cannot  carry  on 
omy  in  a  hit  or  miss  way. 
terdependence  of  agricultun 
labor.     We  are  all  workers, 
good  working  relationships 
people.     It  is  the  only  way 
war  and  unemployment.     If 
World  War  No.  3.  now  is  t 
working  together,  and  I  thi^ik 
the  other  peaceful  nations 
willing  to  cooperate  to  make 
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Wb  Must  Keep  thi  '  "aiPLE  A 

(Speech  made  In  Jecksonvill^,  111.,  September 
37,  1944) 
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Recently.   In  reading  the 
of  the  Prairie  Farmer.  I  was 
pressed  by  an  editorial  ent 
Keep  These  Agricultural  La 
of  that   famous  farm   pape 
Triple  A  was  a  law  written 
zatlons  embodying  the  feat 
usee,  if  necessary,  to  avoid 
production  of  crops  and 

We  have  with  us  Senator 
Democratic  candidate  for  ree 
Lucas  was  bom  and  raised 
section  of  Illinois.    He  is 
lands.     During  his  10  years 
has  served  continuously  as 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
and  Senate 

ANNOtTKcn.  Senator  LucAi , 
with  your  long  experience  in 
are  familiar  with  the  early 
Triple  A.    Would  you  tell  us 
that? 

Senator  Lucas.  The  farmers 
of  the  Nation  know  that  I 
Identified  with  the  farm 
the   beginning   of   the 
Agricultural  Adjustment 
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September  Issue 
very  much  im- 
tled,  "We  Must 
rS."     The  editor 
said  that   the 
by  farm  organi- 
which  can  be 
( lestructive  over- 
low  prices. 
Scott  W.  Lucas, 
ectlon.    Senator 
1  the  Com  Belt 
owner  of  farm 
in  Congress  he 
member  of  the 
both  the  House 

I  presume  that 
Washington  you 

history  of  the 
lometblng  about 
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That  act  has  been  known  throughout  all 
these  years  aa  the  farmers'  ma;na  carta.  It 
U  baaed  upon  the  principle  of  price  psrlty 
for  farmers.  For  yeors  ws  havs  contended 
there  should  bs  s  tariff  for  all  or  a  taiKI  tor 
none.  Tha  farmer  anka  only  that  his  dollar 
purchase  as  much  aa  any  other  duller. 

Anmovwcsb,  PId  ths  Congreaa  do  any- 
thing for  the  farmer  before  they  posacd  ths 
Triple  At 

e?nstor  Lt;cAs.  Presldsnt  Hoover  and  his 
obedient  Congress  forced  tha  Agrlcullural 
Marketing  Act  upon  the  American  la-mcr. 
Ihe  Farm  Board,  created  under  ths  act,  did 
nothing  to  control  production,  tha  result  be- 
ing that  It  was  confronted  with  a  hugs  sur- 
plus of  all  basic  crops.  The  Farm  Board  went 
Into  the  busineaa  of  gambling  In  Qrain  at  ths 
taxpttye»e'  expense.  Ibis  not  only  broke  ths 
Faim  Board  but  It  practically  broke  ths 
farmer,  too, 

Annovncm,  May  I  ask  you,  Benator  Li;cas, 
what  part.  If  any,  ths  national  larm  leaders 
of  America  played  In  tha  enactment  of  tbs 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act? 

Sonatcr  Lccas.  President  Roosevelt  was 
familiar  with  tha  atruggle  the  farmers  of  tbs 
Mlddls  West  hod  bfeu  making  for  13  ysars 
to  placs  on  the  statute  hooka  the  principles 
of  ths  McNary-Haugln  bill.  He  was  slao 
familiar  with  tha  three  vetoea  of  this  roeasurs 
by  two  Republican  PresidenU.  The  Presi- 
dent knew  that  immediate  legislation  was 
necessary.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  invite 
the  leading  representatives  of  farm  organi- 
zations to  Washington  and  ask  them  to  sit 
down  and  prepare  the  kind  of  a  bill  they 
thought  necessary  to  control  the  surplus 
products  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the 
farmer  a  fair  and  decent  price  for  the  com- 
modities he  raised. 

In  that  group  of  leaders  was  Earl  Smith,  of 
Illinois,  now  vice  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  and  president  cf  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  this  State.  The  leaders  were  en- 
couraged. They  went  to  work  and  in  a  short 
time  presented  to  the  Congress  for  passage 
the  bin  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Congress 
passed  the  bill  without  delay — sent  it  to  the 
White  Hcuse.  and  the  President  signed  it. 

Announcxr.  Senator  Lucas.  I  presume 
there  were  a  number  of  people  who  were 
skeptical  at  the  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  law  would  do  what  the  farmers  claimed 
it  would? 

Senator  Lucas.  You  are  right.  There  were 
many  high  and  mighty  people  who  said  that 
It  could  not  be  done;  that  it  was  useless  to 
try.  They  apparently  believed  that  the  farm- 
er's only  lot  was  to  plant  more  acres,  work 
longer  hours,  get  less  for  his  crops,  and  let 
the  sheriff's  sales  go  on.  But  time  has 
proved  that  these  "rugged  individualists" 
were  definitely  wrong  in  their  conclusions. 
Today  the  American  farmer  knows  that  the 
Triple  A  has  been  primarily  refponsible  for 
the  gradual  Increase  in  the  price  of  his  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  basic  crops. 

Announcih.  Senator  Lucas,  your  explana- 
tion of  the  benefits  the  farmer  has  received 
under  this  administration  Is  most  interest- 
ing. But,  in  reading  the  Prairie  Parmer  edi- 
torial, I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
Triple  A  irogram  was  in  danger.  Do  yol^ 
have  any  information  on  that  question 

Senator  Lucas.  Some  reactionary  political 
leaders,  large  agricultural  land  owners,  and 
large  corporations  have  attempted  to  sabo- 
tage the  prc^am  from  Its  Inception.  Only 
last  week  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  in  a  newspaper  advertise- 
ment. maQe  the  statement,  and  I  quote: 
"Farmers  must  be  free  to  plant  what  they 
want  and  as  much  as  they  want,  without 
needless  bureaucratic  supervision." 

That  one  statement  tells  the  story.  Here 
Is  one  of  the  big  corporations  of  America, 
supporting  Tom  Dewey,  trying  to  ruin  the 
farmers'  program.  What  does  the  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  know  about  the  Triple-A 
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program t  Why  do  thsy  spend  thousands 
upon  thotissttds  of  dollars  In  condemning  a 
program  which  is  clearly  otrtside  their  In- 
dtntrlsl  fieidt  Why  all  the  sudden  Intsrsss 
In  ths  farmer  by  a  corporation  worth  mil- 
lions  upon  millions  of  dollars  Their  only 
pnrposs  Is  an  attsmt^t  to  prsjudtos  fsrmsrs 
against  s  program  which  today  Is  rssponsibis 
for  agricultural  prosperity.  Thsy  do  this 
wbollf  and  solely  for  polttleal  reasons. 

Can  any  fnrmsr  ever  forgst  ths  fsrm  holi- 
day strike  in  the  Corn  Belt?  wni  the  farmers 
of  America  ever  forget  the  foreclonurea  and 
bankmptoiss  that  clogiad  both  Btats  and 
fidaral  eotirts? 

Win  thsy  forgst  ths  milk  strtkrat 

Bo  dsspsrats  wars  ths  farmers  during  ths 
Koovsr  panic  that  they  defied  the  law,  and 
In  Iowa  they  almost  hanged  a  Judge  who 
signed  a  dscrsa  of  forsfilosiu's  on  s  farmsr's 
boms  and  land. 

AMMOiufcn.  I  prssums  that  tbs  majority 
of  farmsrs  In  Illlaols  ars  participating  in  ths 
agricultural  conssrvstlon  program? 

Bsnstor  Lvcam.  Ods  bundrsd  and  nlnsty- 
Blx  thousand  four  bundrsd  and  thtrty-flvs 
Illinois  farmsrs  partlclpatsd  in  the  1043 
Trtpls-A  program,  representing  about  70  per- 
cent of  ths  cropland  of  ths  Btsts. 

ANWuuwcts.  Well,  this  la  a  campaign  jrear, 
Benator.  Do  you  know  of  any  man  running 
for  a  high  office  in  this  Nation  who  agrees 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation  which.  In  effect,  means  the  re- 
peal of  the  Triple  A? 

Senator  Lucas.  When  Oovernor  Brieker,  of 
Ohio,  seektng  the  Presidential  nomination  on 
the  Republican  ticket  last  spring,  was  speak- 
ing In  Des  Bfolnes,  he  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing question:  'Tf  you  were  nominated  and 
elected  President,  would  you  favor  abolishing 
the  Trtple  A?"  Governor  Brlcker's  answer 
waa,  and  I  qnote:  "I  Certainty  and  undoubt- 
sMy-woHld." 

Thts  Is  the  sanre  Governor  Backer  who  is 
now-  the  candMaSe  for  Vice  PreakJent  on  tha 
Repabltean  tickea.  In  a  poll  reeestly  con- 
ducted among  the  Iowa  farmers  the  following 
question  wae  asked:  "Do  you  agree  with  Gov- 
ernor Brlcker's  views  on  the  Triple  A?"  The 
reply  to  that  qtieetion  wae — no.  62  percent, 
and  yea.  19  percent.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  cast  a  majority  vote  against  tha 
Brieker  farm  views. 

ANMOuncEK.  DU  the'  Republican  platform, 
adopted  at  the  Chicago  convent  ion ,  have  any- 
thtng  to  say  about  the  Tt-fple  A? 

Senator  Lvcas.  They  gave  their  bleastngs  to 
the  principle  of  crop  adjuatment,  bat  only 
after  they  were  forced  to  do  so  by  leading 
spokesmen  for  sgrlcutttne  In  the  Middle  West. 

The  subcommittee  appointed  to  consider 
fazm  qtiestions  waa  controlled  by  Governor 
Dewey.  That  committee  anrote  the  original 
ptaak  on  agriculture  that  was  definitely  si- 
lent on  crop  adjustments.  The  news  of  this 
decision  spread  fast.  It  reached  the  ears  of 
leading  agricultural  men  In  the  Midwest  who 
took  bold  exception  to  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee. Republican  leaders  becama 
alarmed  and  Senator  Tait,  chairman  of  the 
resolutions  committee,  called  some  of  the 
farm  leaders  before  the  subcommittee  at  mid- 
nlgbt.  These  fann  leaders  defended  with 
facts,  figures,  and  logic  the  crop  adjustment 
feature  of  the  Triple  A,  and  It  was  then — at 
the  zero  hour — that  the  full  committee  re- 
versed the  subcommittee  and  noade  a  gesture 
to  placate  Indigaaat  representatives  of  tha 
dirt  farmer. 

AvNouifCEa.  WelL  Senator  LscsBs  It  would 
assm.  tti^t  some  leading  Republicans,  high  in 
tha  "'yM^tl  of  their  party,  defixiitely  want  to 
return  to  the  old  order  when  there  was  no 
soil  conservation,  no  crop  adjustment,  and 
no  acreage  allotment.  Do  you  kxiow  of  any 
others  who  are  closely  allied  with  Mr.  Dewey 
and  Mr  Brieker  who  have  tha  same  view- 
point? 

Senator  Ltrcss.  All  farmers  know  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Samtiel  R.  MliKWne  as  western 


RefHiblloan  manarer  for  (KMrsmor  Dmsy. 
They  remember  McXrlvle'a  attack  oa  tbs 
sound  farm  polleles  of  the  Iste  Oov.  Prsnk  O. 
Ldwdsa.  Tbry  ramembsr  Bam  MfcKslvis  t  ap- 
potatmsnt  aa  a  nMmksr  of  ths  rsdstal  Pm» 
Board  by  Prsatdsnt  Hoossr.  Bam  IMMvtr  lo 
tbs  owner  of  s  esttis  rsnsb  of  soma  ll.fOO 
asrss.  It  wsa  tbs  csttlsmsa  wb«  apysassd 
In  Woabtngton  lant  eummsr  bafors  tbs  Oom- 
mittaa  on  Agrlculturs,  adsoestlnff  that  tbs 
price-control  law  bs  npsalsd  so  far  as  tbs 
price  of  cattle  la  oonearnsd.  Bsm  MaKMvis 
In  10M,  whils  on  his  way  to  ths  RepubNoan 
Oonvsntlon  in  Clsvsland,  dcetarsd.  and  I 
q«eSai  "Crop  control  la  ImpraoticaMa,  sad 
the  Soil  Con«er\-atlon  Act  nasrsly  pays  ths 
farmer  for  oommon-ssnss  peasStsss."  Bsary* 
one  rawsMbasB  tha  Psdsral  rarm  Reilaf  seaw- 
dal  wbsn  IMMvla  was  s  member  of  ths 
Hoover  fsrm  bosrd.  Ws  all  remember  that 
tbs  F^rm  Board  gambisd  in  grstn  at  tha  tax- 
payars*  eapsnss.  Parmara  remember  Its  utter 
fnlltifs  snd  MelCf4vls'a  rsslgnstion  wblsb  fol- 
lowed 

AMMmmcaa.  Bens  tor  LveAs,  It  la  said  by 
some  that  ex-Prealdent  Hsrhert  HOovsr  hss 
been  In  close  totjch  with  the  Republican  nom- 
inee, Mr.  Dewey,  upon  agriculture  snd  otbsr 
problems.  Do  you  care  to  make  any  oem- 
msnt  sbout  thstt 

Senator  LtxcAs.  It  is  common  knosrtedga 
that  Herbert  Hoover  ts  one  of  Tom  Dewey's 
most  trusted  advisers.  It  ts  reported  that 
they  conferred  frequently  at  the  Chicago 
convention.  Why  do  you  thlirk  that  the  Re- 
publican Partjr^  biggest  fallw'e  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  Dcwey-controHed  na- 
tional convention?  In  that  speech  Herbert 
Hoover  struck  a  hard  blow  at  the  THple-A 
program  when  he  talked  abotrt  the  adnrints- 
tration  putting  shackles  on  the  American 
farmer.  Remember,  the  TYtpte-A  is  the  farm- 
ers' program — it  Is  voluntary — 3rau  can  either 
come  in  or  stay  out. 

Remember,  also,  that  when  Hoover  was 
President,  the  only  shackles  placed  on  the 
farmer  were  the  shackles  of  the  sheriff.'  With 
Mr.  Hoover's  record,  it  comes  with  poor  grace 
for  blm  to  criticize  a  program  which  has 
placed  the  Ameican  farmer  in  his  best  finan- 
cial position  in  all  history. 

If  Thomas  Dewey  were  elected  President, 
John.  Brieker.  Sam  McKelvie,  ex-President 
Hoover,  and  the  reactionary  financial  lirter- 
esta  of  the  East  would  Influence  the  ftrture 
course  of  the  farm  program.  They  are  the 
people  who  had  their  feet  on  the  midwestem 
farmers  neck  from  1920  to  1933.  Can  the 
farmer  afford  to  take  this  chance? 

Annovmsd.  Well.  If  that  is  true.  Senator 
Lucas,  what  do  you  think  the  farmers  should 
do  abotit  it? 

Senator  Lucab.  They  should  analyze  elosely 
the  trend  of  thought  as  expressed  by  tha 
leaderaof  the  Republican  Party.  For  political 
reasons  these  leaders  are  giving  the  farmers 
a  pat  on  ths  ba^  today— but  tomorrow  they 
might  geS  a  pmieb  whsra  It  hurts  If  tba 
present  Republican  leaders  come  into  power. 

Regardless  of  what  they  promise,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  agrtculttmil  psogiam — 
which  has  brotight  real  prusperlty  to  the 
farmer — is  In  mortal  danger.  If  placed  In 
their  hands. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  to  the  farmers 
of  Illinois  that  I  stand  four-square  behind 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Triple  A.  If  we 
lose  that,  then  mandatory  com  loans  also  will 
ba  tpusrf  oat  the  window — ths  bill  I  Mftm- 
sored  awl  put  through  Congress  wblsb  ganra 
farmers  a  real  financial  price  toern*  for  their 
basic  crops. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  tha  adaolalstrativa 
features  xyt  the  Triple  A  are  perfeot.  Tbera 
Is  always  room  for  Improvement  In  eveiy  ad— 
mlnlBtratlve  body,  but  we  who  live  here  In 
Illlnots,  the  heart  of  tha  Midwest,  shooM 
nerer  again  permit  eastern  lufluance  and 
eastem  money  to  chart  and  dominate  oiv 
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It  la  my  atncers  bops  thst  wo 
sfaHi  saa  In  AassHaa  an  unma 
plus,  but  osrtalnly— In  view  tt  our  pm%  aa* 
psrtsnes  U  would  ba  tha  boiglil  ol  aasaitdl 
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Mr.  Commandsr,  fallow  Lsflonnalraa,  and 
frisads.  tbs  Amsrisaa  Ration.  OapartiMBt  of 
IIHools,  has  never  nssC  tn  a  ai 
ttma.  Our  national  orfaiuaatlon  waa 
amid  the  tbuiMler  of  vtetorloua  guna. 
hearts  of  the  Leglannslrss  of  Woeld  War  No  t 
are  at  this  very  moment  with  our  youngsff 
comrsdea  fighting  on  tha  fislda,  in  ths  sir, 
on  UiaoooMu.  and  the  far-Hanf  bstilsBalds 
cif  MUthar  war.  Tlisse  bravs  Amarteana 
flfltt  to  rsfatn  a  lost  netory  and  ti-s  dsmo- 
cratle  ffssdom  for  which  wa  fnmht  In  'IT 
sad  'IS, 

Again  this  ttinv  tha  (yiitted  Btatss;  aacapt 
for  soms  of  our  Pacific  Island  outposu.  haa 
been  free  of  the  Invsdcr.  Our  besuttful 
cities  remain  undisturtMd.  Our  weaRh  and 
natural  resotn-ces  hsve  been  spared.  There 
Is  no  bombing  of  helpless  women  and  chil- 
dren, no  torture  of  men  of  Ood  beeswe  of 
their  reltglous  convictions,  no  battle-front 
misery  of  war,  no  threats  of  the  dictator^' 
hordes. 

This  splendid  record  of  sactulty  for  ths 
United  Slates  and  her  possessions  is  In  keep- 
ing with  a  resolution  pasasd  at  the  twenty- 
first  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  held  in  Chicago.  Dl..  In  1939.  Long, 
before  Pearl  Harbor  we  aald.  "We  want  Amer- 
ica strong  enough  to  meat  any  Intended  In* 
vaaion  before  it  airivea  and  to  turn  tha  In- 
vader back  so  that  our  homaa  remain  Intact 
and  our  fanUlies  secure,  wa  would  prefer  to 
fight  outside  of  the  United  Stataa  rathac  than 
sea  any  part  of  the  United  StaSaa  bromes 
dasSrofrsd."  You  and  I  base  lived  to  see  this 
great  Natloa  of  freedom  carry  out  the  Amer- 
ican Legion's  protective  resolution. 

Tet  in  thts  serious  hour  of  wscld  affairs 
we  are  not  unmladtul  of  the  blood  aad 
ure  spent  to  keep  the  invndsia 
shores  Americans  fight  and  die  ta 
fliet  in  order  that  rigbt  aad  Jasftss  ailgtit  not 
be  lost  to  ourselves  and  tba  paoplss  of  tba 
world. 

Oum  Is  a  ganeratlon  whl^  baa  Uvsd 
through  tvK>  waca.  As  Legiounaires  we  are 
witnesein^  the  beglaalag  'Of  tba  aad  of  a 
conflict  mora  tarrlfytaf  aad  bsntai  tbaa  tba 
one  which  we  experienced.  Durlaff  Hm  laaS 
quarter  of  a  cantnry  wa  have  llsad  to  asa  a 
world  panckrama  uuCold  In  which  the  post- 
war failures  of  one  war  have  been  the  breed- 
ing ground  tot  another  world-wide  corrfUet. 
Wa  who  want  out  In  '17  and  'IS  to  make  tha 
world  safe  for  denaoeraey  became  disiUuslcmed 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  our  cbildrea  bava 
become  the  inheritors  of  a  second  war  mora 
agonizing  and  threatening  to  the  civilisation 
of  mankind  than  was  World  War  No.  1. 

We  had  high  hopes  that  tha  geneiatlon  of 
youth  to  follow  us  would  not  stifler  in  a 
war-tora  world.  Our  children  beheved  tbera 
arould  be  no  conflict,  but  we  saw  our  own 
poet-war  plans  for  peace  crumble,  our  faith 
destroyed,  our  honesty  of  purpose  challenged, 
and  oar  good  will  scofFed  at  by  Hitler.  Maaao- 
Itni,  Hirohito,  and  their  inManan  followers. 

When  the  infamous  aStaak  came  st  Fearl 
Harbor  we  were  pushed  oiramJght  Into  s  global 
war  and  became  In  that  boor  tmlBad  aa  never 
before  in  om-  history.  It  is  well  ta  rsnamber 
that  the  next  day  after  tba  saesk  at«aefc  by 
the  Japs  on  Snaday,  Deeaaber  7,  1941.  tba 
Congress  of  the  UnHed  Btatas 
on  tba  Iflpponssa. 
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Wben  3  dayi  l«t«r  Germany  and  Italy 
cured  war  on  America  once  asaln  the  Con- 
grmm  of  «ie  United  Statea.  the  only  body 
^^jmder  the  ConatltutJon  that  can  do  ao.  took 
upHhe  cbillenge. 

1  should  like  to  remind  you  that  notwlth- 
>taTK"»g  tlia  poaltlon  taken  by  United  States 
acDAtora  prwrioua  to  Pearl  Harbor  aa  to  what 
^t^^nH  b*  dona  toward  an  adequate  national 
^tUum.  Cfwy  Aerator  voteJ  for  war  against 
Oiv  thfw  common  enemlaa. 

Wte  hav*  come  a  long  way  on  the  road  to 
▼i«tory  alnee  thota  trylnc  and  terrtfytof  ctya. 
Tills  giant  we  cat!  democracy  UBBiaillately 
threw  off  her  ISDlatlonlst  cloelc  She  went  to 
work  with  a  vengeance.  During  the  last  2>j 
years  she  has  given  tlie*worid  a  lesson  In  pro- 
duction of  implemenU  of  war  that  future 
woud-be  d'c'.atora  of  war  should  carefully 
BCUiy  before  they  start  out  again  to  conquer 
the  world 

Ihu  great  orogram  ol  unity  and  patriotism 
at  home  has  been  reaponslble  for  placing  into 
the  hands  of  our  armed  forc?s  throughout 
the  world  the  best  ships,  the  best  planes,  the 
bast  unks.  the  best  food,  the  host  medical 
equipment,  and  the  best  pay  of  any  Army 
that  ever  heretofore  marched  out  under  any 

Ilotwlthstandln<T  the  great  records  of  vic- 
tory of  the  United  Nations  upon  every  front, 
we  atlU  have  ^ur  critics,  our  skeptics,  our 

IfOBday  afternoon  quarterbaclcs.  and  cur  club- 
room  stiate^lsta.  We  find  those  who  seek  to 
create  d  Junlty  among  the  Allied  fcrces.  With 
little  or  no  facts,  these  critics  denounce  Rus- 
sia snd  condemn  England  upon  the  slightest 
pretext.     There    Is   little  that  can   be  done 

-fbout  this  group.  There  are  always  some  who 
kaofv  more  than  the  successful  leaders  on  the 
tflploauiUc  and  mlliury  fronts  In  an  inter- 
national crisis.  Thank  God  they  are  In  the 
minority  as  we  battle  for  our  existence  against 
the  mctt  gcdleas  and  tyrannical  foe  the  world 
has  ever  known.  This  Is  the  same  minority 
group  of  little  souls  who  challenge  the  h  gh- 
mlnded.  tolerant,  and  patriotic  resolution 
paeaed  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  national 
eanvcntlon  of  the  American  Legion  In  Omaha. 
Iiebr  .  in  19^3.  We  said  there;  "The  American 
Laclon  reefBrma  Its  confidence  in  nr.d  full 
support  of  this  Government,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief. 
the  War  and  Na\7  I>i>artments.  and  Qther 
war  agencies  of  the  United  States.  We  fur- 
tlier  afOrm  our  confidence  in  the  military 
■oUdarity  of  the  Allies.     We  condemn  any 

~%ORla  or  acts  whether  by  public  nfflclals  or 
private  individuals  which  tend  to  weaken  our 
military  bonds  with  our  allies." 

Like  the  true  patriots  of  the  American  Le- 
0OD.  the  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple aa  a  result  of  cur  experience  in  this  global 
conflict  have  become  reallsta  about  the  world 
In  which  we  live. 

We  participated  In  World  War  No.  1.  There- 
after, we  lived  through  a  disastrous  depres- 
sion. ^-We-watcbed  aggrcasora  prepare  unmo- 
lested for  another  war  This  time  our  people 
nraat  be  in  the  vang\>ard  In  seeing  that  na- 
tlooa  Instead  of  preparing  for  World  War  No  3 
prepare  for  a  coming  victory  which  will  bring 
In  lu  wake  a  lasting  and  durable  peace.  Many 
of  ua  reeUae.  as  we  reach  this  second  climez 
of  v.'orld  boatllltles.  that  American  people  face 
probiwn  we  faced  in  1918  The 
not  diangcd.  The  question  is 
whether  the  attitude  of  mind  In  the  solution 
of  the  problem  to^a  changed.  We  will  aoon 
#iiHinlne  whether  or  not  the  United  S'.atea 
ibaJl  participate  in  an  international  cu-ganlza- 
tlon  with  the  iiiHimieiini  natlona  which  wlU 
guarantee  a  world-wide  peace.  What  kind  of 
a  fc  reign  policy  ahaU  the  United  States  evolve 
for  partlc.patlng  In  International  affairs  so 
that  our  domeatlc  and  peaceful  interests  will 
receive  adequate  and  lasting  protection? 

PollQiwtng  the  Ian  war  we  aeie  certain  that 
AHMTMa  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an- 
edlMr  world  war.  We  became  leaders  In  a 
diarrmamept  conference  where  we  agre^  to 
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sink  the  finest  battlesMps 
stroyers  worth  millions  upon  mil 
lars  while  other  world  powers 
sank     only     blueprints.       Tlie 
reacl-ed   In   those  stirring  days 
conditions  entirely  different  from 
exist  today.    We  have  witnessed 
In   transportation   and  comnr.ui 
has  utterly  shrunk  distance  anc 
know  now  that  war  is  foreign  on 
foreign   to  a   nation's   Intereat-i 
has  Tittle  or  nothing  to  do  wltl 
Where  a  nation  Is  located  on  the 
email  difference  today.    Our 
end  as  we  all  know  on  the 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pac.flc 
do  these  waters  guarantee   lis 
protection.     Witness  t^e  " 
from  8han^i-Ia  and  from 
thousands  of  miles  from  our 
Kazl   submarine  and  Japanese 
1941  made  us  realize  only  too  we 
etgn  war  for  us  can  only  be  a  c 
American    Interests    and    lives 
dangered.     That   kind   of   a  co 
smallresa  of  the  world  will  be 
Therefore.  It  becomes  impeiatlvi 
lea  Join  with  peace-loving 
peace. 

Obvioucly.  our  duty  In  this 
the  war  with  ail  our  available 
end  that  the  common  enemy  sha  1 
forever      I  think  that  we.  es 
thoroughly  understand  that  we 
in   this  war   for   our   America   f" 
institutions.    We  are  flihting  a 
despotism  that  sought  to  destro] 
of  the  seas,  freedom  of  speech 
press,  and  all   the  other 
that  are  guaranteed  to  us  under 
tlon 

There  are  those  who  ray  we 
the  British  Empire.     That,  my 
pure  tommy  rot.    If  we  wish  to 
Ipplnes  their   freedom,  we  can 
Malay  Peninsula.  Singapore,  a 
of  the  Pacific  In  fhe  hards  of 
we  expect  to  carry  on  our  trade 
we  cannot  do  business  with  the 
Nips.    These  are  some  of  the 
may  wake  up  any  morning  to 
Arthur  Is  actually  In  the  Phlllpiji 

If  we  w?nt  free  world  trade 
must  hav»  to  maintain  our  st 
we  cannot  have  the  Mediter 
lake  where  our  ships  will  be  8un|t 
can  lives  lest.    That  is  one  of  t 
our  armies  are  now  chasing  the 
Ita^y  and  France. 

My  fellow  legionnaires,  our 
today  is  no  different  from  ye 
hoped  that  1918  was  the  end  o 
we  are  fervently  praying  for  thi 
tlve.     Mothers  ask  for  an  end 
letting  of  their  sons.     Because 
ruptlng  the  world,  people 
mandlng  a  world  peace. 

One  of  the  encouraging  sigm 
United  Statea.  even  with  the 
coming  on.  Is  that  high  official 
litical  parties  are  urging  worU 
without  political  bias.  1  tn.:st 
days  to  come  nothing  will 
ful  beginning. 

It    Is  well   known    that   . 
hatred,  and  selfishness  in  19C0 
the  development  of  an 
cation  which  would  put  down 
mediate  economic  and  social 
these  grew  Into  actual  war. 
My   fellow   legionnaires.  I 
must  be  realistic  and  honest 
In  this  great  crisis.     We  must 
the  two  dreadful  diseases, 
war.  must  be  cured.    No 
or  wiahful  thinking  can 
economic  monsters. 

Likewise    we   must    remember 
and  power  standing  alone  will 
peace.     Theae  In  time  may 
conflict.    Hitler  used  both  ot 
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are  about  to  destroy  him.  The  history  of  the 
world  definitely  shows  that  no  nations  have 
ever  remained  allies  so  long  as  either  was 
dominated  by  a  selfish  hunger  for  power  ano 
peU. 

You  who  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me 
to  speak  at  American  Legion  conventions  In 
the  past  recall  that  I  have  consistently  advo- 
cated international  ccxjperatlon  among  peace- 
ful nations  of  the  world.  Based  upon  the 
historic  past.  I  confess  that  the  maintenance 
ol  peace  throughout  the  world  presents  a 
problem  of  great  magnitude. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  any  man 
or  group  of  men  to  lay  the  final  blueprint  for 
a  ULW  international  and  social  order,  but  dif- 
ficult as  it  may  seem.  I  am  confident  that  it 
can  be  worked  out  with  good  will,  hard  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  golden  rule.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Allied  leaders  and  their  people  are 
convinced  that  a  lasting  and  dvu-able  peace  is 
the  paramount  issue  facing  all  mankind. 

World  leaders  and  their  peoples  are  sick 
and  tired  of  war.  The  killing  of  millions, 
the  vast  destruction  of  property,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Innocent,  the  cost  in  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  cannot  be  overlooked  even 
by  the  most  wicked  and  gainful  eye. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  enlightened  and 
determined  public  opinion  to  lead  us  away 
from  the  forces  of  evil  and  darkness.  Amer- 
ica will  emerge  from  this  war  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world.  We  cannot 
mlnimiz2  the  significance  of  this.  America 
is  reccgnized  by  the  people  of  the  world  as 
a  ncnaggresscr  nation  without  territorial 
ambitions.  America  with  her  great  wealth 
and  potential  power  along  with  her  un- 
questioned Integrity  has  the  opportunity  to 
lead  the  world  in  this  great  service  to  man- 
kind. 

The  peace  conference  now  being  held  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  by  Russia.  England,  and 
the  United  States  is  a  long  step  In  a  sacred 
direction.  In  all  of  the  peace  negotiations 
that  have  been  held  In  the  last  few  years  with 
our  allies.  America  has  taken  the  initiative. 
These  nations,  along  with  China,  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  for  freedom.  They 
should  lay  the  foundational  stones  for  peace. 
Let  me  say  emphatically  that  it  is  under- 
stood by  all  who  desire  to  understand  that 
when  a  world  organization  will  be  agreed 
upon  to  keep  the  peace,  it  will  covenant  that 
the  sovereign  equality  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions, large  or  small,  shall  be  protected. 

In  addition  to  this  humanitarian  move, 
the  organization  to  be  perfected  must  create 
a  power  sufficient  to  prevent  aggressor  na- 
tions from  disturbing  the  peace.  That  or- 
ganization must  be  given  the  right  to  use 
force,  military  or  otherwise,  to  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  any  despot  or  t3rrant  who  seeks 
to  disturb  the  status  quo.  We  cannot  have 
another  League  of  Nations  without  teeth. 
The  world  does  not  ask  for  a  respectab!e  de- 
bating society  of  nations.  It  demands  an 
organization  that  means  business  this  time 
on  the  question  of  peace.  In  1940  Hitler 
said.  "Today  I  am  master  of  Europe.  Tomor- 
row I  shall  be  master  of  the  wcrld.  My  might 
will  kill  and  my  force  will  last  a  thousand 
years." 

Here  is  an  insane  delusion  based  upon  the 
doctrine  of  might.  Here  is  a  philosophy  that 
has  caused  all  the  turmoil,  the  suffering,  and 
the  strife  In  this  world  In  the  last  5  years. 
The  destruction  of  this  doctrine  of  might  Is 
within  cur  Immediate  grasp.  A  great  price 
in  life  and  treasure  will  have  been  paid  for 
righteous  victory.  If  we  put  first  things  first 
and  accept  the  challenge  and  responsibility 
of  leadership  and  cooperation,  we  can  reverse 
the  Hitler  prediction  and  say,  "Today  we  are 
the  masters  of  our  destiny  In  a  world  where 
the  brotherhood  of  man  shall  prevail.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  right  we  shall  live  in  peace 
for  the  next  thousand  years." 

My  fellow  Legionnaires,  from  the  messages 
I  have  received  from  our  gallant  men  fighting 
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In  the  skies,  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  land,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
I  have  enunciated.  We  must  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  those  who  have  shed  their  blood  in 
liberty's  cause  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 
We  on  this  occasion  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  these  gallant  heroes  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  and  on  this  day  we  remember 
too  the  millions  of  men  and  women  In  our 
armed  forces  who  are  training  and  fighting 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  soldiers  of  the  home  front,  men 
and  women  who  have  bought  bonds,  gone  to 
the  blood  banks,  toiled  long  and  hard  in  the 
fields  and  shops  to  give  their  boys  the  tools, 
the  foods,  and  the  medicines  of  war. 

We  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  been  working  to  ease  the  problem  of  the 
returning  serviceman.  We  recently  paaaed 
the  a.  I.  bin  of  rights,  the  moat  beneficial 
piece  erf  legislation  ever  given  to  any  soldier 
of  any  American  war. 

This  beneficial  measiu-e  was  Initiated  by  the 
American  Legion.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  Senate  bill 
1617.  It  became  my  duty  aa  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  attend  the  bear- 
ings and  join  in  the  report  upon  this  hu- 
manitarian piece  of  legislation.  During  those 
hearings  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion  were  the  guiding  lights  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  preparation  of  the  many  advan- 
tageous plana  found  In  this  constructive 
measure.  That  was  expected  by  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  who  under- 
stand the  American  Legicm.  We  who  have 
been  closely  associated  and  identified  with 
this  patriotic  group  from  the  beginning  well 
realise  that  no  organization  Is  better  qualified 
to  make  suggestions  about  hospitalization, 
lnsuratK«.  disability  compensatlcm.  rehablll- 
tatlcm,  appeals,  guardian&hip,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  Importance  to  the  returning  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  of  World  War  No.  2. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Senate  passed  the 
so-called  Legion  omnibus  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  with  no  fundamental 
CI-  basic  changes.  Thereafter  it  went  into 
conference  with  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate conference  committee.  We  met  day  after 
day  with  little  or  no  progress  because  of  the 
obstinate  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  in  the  end  we 
finally  prevailed  and  gave  to  the  country  a 
bin  that  in  reality  was  a  creature  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Mr.  Commander,  I  should  like  at  this  time 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  Legionnaires  from  Illinois 
who  came  to  Washlngtcm,  times  without 
number,  wwklng  faltMuUy  and  diligently 
for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Larry  Fenlon.  of  Chicago,  service  officer, 
performed  yeoman  service.  James  Rlngley, 
former  department  commander  of  Illinois, 
was  continuously  on  the  Job:  and  John  Stelle, 
former  Governor  of  Illinois  and  now  chair- 
man of  the  National  Legislative  Committee, 
was  a  tower  of  strength  In  explain  big  the 
beneficial  features  of  this  bill  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  early  enactment  into  law. 

During  the  coming  year  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations will  be  laid  down  by  those  who  have 
been  delegated  to  administer  this  act.  Fre- 
quently, the  Interpretation  of  agencies  of 
Government  Is  different  from  what  was  In- 
tended by  the  Congress.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  formation  of  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  G.  I.  bill,  the  American  Legion 
should  have  a  man  at  the  helm  who  Is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  all  that  occurred  from 
ths  time  the  bill  was  Introduced  in  Congress 
until  tt  becomes  a  law.  The  man  who  knows 
most  about  the  veteran  bill  of  rights  with 
all  of  its  implications  is  none  other  than  our 
own  John  Stelle.  His  special  knowledge  of 
this  important  problem  along  with  his  many 
years  of  activity  In  State  and  national 
Legion  aCrairs  make  him  the  logical  candidate 


for  National  Conunander  of  the  American 
Legion. 

In  conclusion  let  me  admonish  you,  my 
comrades,  that  a  bl"  Job  lies  ahead  In  the 
post-war  world  to  come.  In  addition  to  the 
problem  of  peace,  there  are  hundreds  of 
social  and  economic  problems  on  the  home 
front  that  must  be  solved  If  we  are  to  maln- 
tn*  our  high  sVindard  of  living.  It  la  true 
that  our  armies  are  victorious  everywhere. 
The  Nazi  legions  are  crumbling  on  every 
front.  The  lowly  Japs  are  taking  it  on  the 
chin.  But  with  all  this  military  and  naval 
progress  we  on  the  home  frcmt  must  con- 
tinue our  war  effort  unabated. 

While  we  do  this,  we  must  also  plan  and 
prepare  for  the  day  when  our  boys  tri- 
umphantly return.  They  must  be  given  the 
best  that  a  grateful  Government  and  grateful 
citlzeiu  can  afford.  No  selUr^  of  apples  on 
the  street  corners  for  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2.  They  are  entitled  to  a  Job.  He  who 
defends  America  on  the  field  of  battle  must 
be  given  economic  security  In  hla  life  at 
home. 


The  President  and  the  Concreu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiMoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  midst  of  a  global  war  and  in  the  crit- 
ical years  to  follow,  there  is  the  most 
acute  need  for  teamwork  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. National  unity  depends  upon  it. 
An  efiBclent  war  government  depends 
upon  it.  But  far  more  important  the 
peace  itself  depends  upon  it. 

For  11  long  years  there  has  been  in- 
oreasing  friction  between  these  two  co- 
ordinate branches  of  our  Government. 

It  is  not  too  far  back  to  recall  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  the  Congress 
was  asked  to  pass  laws  which  they  had 
not  even  had  tlqie  to  read,  laws  which 
granted  vast  powers  to  the  President. 
"Must"  legislation  was  presented  and  a 
"rubber  stamp"  Congress  approved  it. 

For  a  time  Congress  was  alternatively 
bossed,  smeared,  purged,  and  ignored  in 
turn. 

But  fortunately  the  American  people 
did  not  approve  of  one-man  government 
if  it  required  its  Congress  to  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  Executive.  So,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1938  they  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  169  Republicans,  an  in- 
crease of  70.  and  to  the  Senate  23  Repub- 
licans, an  increase  of  6. 

This  marked  the  end  of  the  New  Deal 
honeymoon.  From  the  record  of  these 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  came 
a  resurgence  of  faith  in  the  Republican 
Party  until  now  in  the  House  there  are 
212  Republicans  and  216  Democrats, 
and  in  the  Senate  38  Republican  Sena- 
tors, an  increase  of  21  since  1938.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  now  26  Republican  Gov- 
ernors. In  1940  the  Republicans  gained 
almost  6.000,000  votes  over  1936. 

Why  this  treat  movement  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  by  the  people  of  America? 
Why  have  they  joined  in  ever-increasing 


numbers  to  oust  the  New  Deal?  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  people  hare  lost 
faith  In  the  New  Deal  because  of  its 
broken  promises,  its  one-man  indispensa- 
ble government,  its  family  quarrels,  its 
muddled  dissension  and  inefficiency,  and 
its  bureaucracy  run  riot. 

The  people  no  longer  want  to  have  one 
party  seek  political  advantage  by  playing 
workers  against  employers,  labor  agidnst 
agriculture,  class  against  class. 

They  no  longer  want  a  party  In  power 
which  must  have  the  support  of  Com- 
munists, and  "clear  everything  with  Sid- 
ney." After  all.  this  is  your  America. 
Why  turn  it  over  to  an  im -American 
Ideology? 

The  people  no  longer  want  Government 
control  of  production  and  distribution 
effected  through  the  bureaucrats,  aod 
regulation  down  to  the  minutest  detaU 
of  our  daily  lives,  all  operated  by  one 
man  under  a  single  political  party. 

The  people  no  longer  want  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  Government  for.  mere 
existence.  They  want  the  right  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  want  the  right  to  be  free. 
They  want  to  lift  the  artificial  weights 
of  bureaucratic  regulations  from  their 
shoulders  so  when  our  soldiers  return 
there  will  be  an  unfettered  start  for  all. 
They  want  not  only  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  our  people  to  be  free,  the  very  things 
we  are  fighting  for,  but  our  governmental 
processes  as  well. 

If  this  viewpoint  was  but  the  voice  of 
a  Republican  minority  attemntlng  to  re- 
turn to  power,  it  still  would  have  served 
its  purpose  well,  for  it  has  prevented  the 
establishment  of  fascism  in  America, 
and  your  Congress  has  not  become  a 
Fascist  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

But  this  great  resurgence  back  to  con- 
stitutional government  is  not  the  voice  of 
the  Republican  Party  alone.  It  is  being 
joined  by  many  thousands  of  independ- 
ents and  Jeffersonian  Democrats  alike. 
It  has  become  the  temper  of  our  time. 

When  the  President,  in  harsh  words, 
rebuked  Congress  for  not  permitting  hJm 
to  rule  by  decree;  when  he  said  Congress 
was  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  soldiers 
by  attempting  to  give  them  a  legal  ballot 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  counted: 
when  the  Congress  tried  to  preserve  its 
constitutional  prerogatives  over  taxes 
and  was  harshly  chlded  by  the  President, 
who  were  his  most  bitter  critics?  The 
old-line  Democratic  leaders  themselves 
were  his  bitterest  critics. 

Under  the  sting  of  the  lash  of  the 
President's  unwarranted  corulemnatlon 
of  the  action  of  Congress  on  the  recent 
tax  bill.  Chairman  Dovctnan.  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  a  voting 
Democrat  for  60  years,  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  must  part  company  with  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States  when  he  dictates  what  we 
shall  do. 

S?nator  BARiarr  offered  to  resign  his 
leadership  of  the  majority  party  in  his 
resentment  of  the  President's  mtmm» 
vetoing  this  bill.    He  said: 

That  statement.  Mr.  Prealdent.  Is  a  calcu- 
lated and  deliberate  aaaault  upon  the  lefts' 
lauve  integrity  of  every  Member  of  CuncrMS. 
Other  Members  of  Congreaa  may  do  aa  they 
please,  but.  as  for  me,  I  do  not  propoee  to 
take  this  unjustifiable  assault  lying  down. 
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Yes,  this  flsht  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment transcends  party  lines.  It  has 
become  the  vital  issue  for  the  people  to 
decide  and  I  am  thankful  we  still  settle 
our  differences  at  the  ballot  box  and  not 
by  revolution.  There  still  will  be  time 
on  November  7. 

What  a  tragedy  it  Is  in  these  critical 
f^m—  that  the  President  cannot  work  in 
hamony  with  Congress  even  when  he 
has  a  D2mocratic  majority.  On  a  re- 
cent vote  in  the  Senate  having  to  do  with 
unemployment  grants  to  war  workers 
advocated  by  certain  left  wingers  the 
Senate  Democrats  divided  almost  exactly 
in  two.  In  the  House,  the  Democrats 
supporting  the  same  bill  were  less  than 

balf 

S34oday^ven  many  of  the  Democrats 
will  not  continue  to  support  the  New  Deal 
pfogram  with  its  present  communistic 
alignments.  Then  if  there  is  to  be  har- 
mony between  these  two  important 
branches  of  government  there  is  just  one 
alternative.  Send  to  Congress  a  sub- 
servient group  who  will  '•rubt)er  stamp" 
the  New  Deal  program  sponsored  by 
Browder  and  Sidney  Hillman.  or  elect  a 
new  President  and  Members  of  Congress 
with  the  courage  to  vote  their  own  con- 
victions. 

In  all  probability  the  next  Congress 
will  have  a  Republican  House,  as  it  will 
only  be  necessary  for  them  to  gain  four 
•eats  for  a  majority.  There  is  also  a 
good  chance  for  a  Republican  majority 
In  the  Senate. 

It  follows  if  close  cooperation  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress  Is  desira- 
ble then  Dewey  Is  the  logical  choice. 

Mr.  Dewey  has  already  conferred  with 
the  Repubhcan  Members  of  Congress, 
stressing  his  earnest  desire  to  work  with 
them.  Mr.  Bricker  has  also  met  with  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress  on  at 
least  two  occasions  and  discussed  the 
Issues  confronting  the  American  people. 

By  the  election  of  Dewey  and  Bricker 
you  will  have  for  the  first  time  in  12 
long  years  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  working  together  with  the 
Legislative  Branch,  as  a  team. 

That  the  Congress  and  the  President 
work  together  as  a  team  in  the  crucial 
years  ahead  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
because  It  is  their  joint  responsibility  to 
formulate  the  peace.  Not  only  the 
Senate  must  approve  treaties  under  our 
Constitution,  but  both  houses  will  neces- 
sarily pass  on  many  phases  of  the  peace. 

Probably  Stalin.  Churchill,  and  Roose- 
velt have  reached  some  kind  of  peace 
agreement  even  if  conjured  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks.  But  the  impor- 
tant question  is  did  they  reach  a  people  s 
peace — a  peace  which  will  be  approved 
rot  only  by  the  people  of  this  country 
through  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Natkms:  a  peace  which  will  stand  for 
years  to  come. 
-  —  The  whole  argimient  for  continuation 
of  a  fourth  term  was  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Wallack  a  few  nlf  hts  ago  when  he  asked: 

Wbo  cma  tbe  better  cooperate  with 
Churchill.  Stalin  and  tbt  Ocnerallsslmo  In 
wntinc  ft  UftUBf.  liberal.  democraUc 
pMC«?      •      •      • 
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Even  the  moat  ardent  Republ^:an 
that  Roosevelt  has  the  precious 
acquaintance  aa  he  deals  with 
Stalin. 

Let  us  analy2e  the  situation  and  de- 
termine if  because  of  Roosevel  .'s  friend- 
ship with  these  leaders  he  is  t  le  one  in- 
dispensable man  to  work  out  a  perma- 
nent peace.  , 

What  are  some  of  the  resu  ts  of  that 
friendship?  Churchill  is  plv  gging  for 
P.  D.  R.'s  reelection.  All  of  ^  r.  Stalin's 
Communists  from  Earl  Browde  •  down  are 
all-out  for  the  fourth  term.  Why  are 
they  doing  this?  There  is  no  c  mceivable 
reason  except  they  believe  th(  y  will  get 
more  out  of  this  country  with  Roosevelt 
in  office  than  from  the  Republi  :ans. 

We  have  already  given  Em  land  nine 
and  one-half  billions  in  lend-  lease,  and 
Russia  almost  six  billions,  vith  both 
countries  hinting  we  shouk  continue 
lend-lease  after  the  war.  Thi  ik  it  over! 
Then  vote! 

As  a  result  of  that  beautiful  friendship 
we  have  not  yet  acquired  air  bases  in 
Siberia  to  pound  the  heart  of  Japan. 

As  a  result  of  that  friends  lip  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  island  wl  ich  we  are 
freeing  for  the  British  Em  jire  being 
turned  over  to  us  for  security    urposes. 

There  is  an  old  saying  w  lich  many 
times  states  the  truth:  "Save  r  le  from  my 
friends  and  I  will  take  care  ( if  my  ene- 
mies." 

How  many  times  have  you  nade  com- 
mitments against  your  bettei  judgment 
and  against  your  own  l>es ;  interests 
through  obligation  to  a  friem  ? 

It  is  hard  to  offend  old  fr  ends  even 
sometimes  when  they  impose  )n  you  and 
your  rights.  Often  through  f  iendship  a 
course  of  action  is  agreed  on  w  lich  proves 
later  to  be  unwise,  but  then  i  is  hard  to 
back  out  without  offending. 

When  the  peace  is  agreed  on  I  want 
the  terms  of  it  not  just  based  on 
friendship  but  to  be  solely  f  )r  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  Stat;s  and  the 
world. 

I  want  the  President  who  makes  the 
peace  to  be  able  to  say  "no"  f  necessary 
without  the  embarrassment  )f  harming 
a  friendship. 

I  want  a  man  without  pri  )r  commit- 
ments who  will  be  free  to  act  wisely, 
justly,  and  with  one  thought  in  mind  at 
all  times:  "Is  this  for  the  b<st  interests 
of  the  United  States?" 

I  want  a  man  who  will  not  (  uarrel  with 
Congress,  but  who  will  wc  rk  with  it 
openly  for  the  good  of  our  cot  ntry.  That 
man  is  Tom  Dewey. 

Yes,  my  friends.  Tom  Dew  y  has  been 
successful  in  every  political  job  he  has 
held.  He  has  brought  grade  A  men  into 
the  New  York  government:  fo  ight  crime: 
eliminated  waste  and  extravi  igance.  and 
from  a  huge  Democratic  indebtedness 
that  State  now  shows  a  substantial 
surplus. 

Tom  Dewey  will  renovate  a  nd  modern- 
ize the  Cabinet.  No  lame  ducks.  No 
coiu^esy  appointments. 

He  is  young,  vigorous,  and  <  xperlenced. 

He  is  not  tired  of  public  res;  onsibilities. 

He  has  been  called  upon    ly  the  most 

discriminating     critics — the     American 


press — to  give  his  views  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  he  has  passed  the  test.  He  has  co- 
operated with  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  take  the  issue  of 
foreign  affairs  out  of  politics. 

Tom  Dewey  is  an  American  as  Church- 
ill is  an  Englishman  and  Stalin  is  a  Rus- 
sian. He  can  be  expected  to  be  no  less 
mindful  of  American  Interests  than 
Churchill  is  of  British  interests,  or  Stalin 
is  of  Russian  interests. 

He  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  giving 
commitments  to  his  intimates  on  the 
world  scene  which  the  American  people 
will  not  permit  him  to  fulfill. 

In  America,  one  man  alone  does  not 
conduct  our  foreign  affairs  or  make  the 
peace.  Tom  Dewey  will  work  as  a  team 
with  the  American  people  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress.  Tom  Dewey 
will  make  a  people's  peace  for  the  years 
to  come. 


Federal   Crop-Insurance   Profra™    Good 
Business  for  Both  Fanners  and  Busi- 


nessmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  pro  and  con  relative 
to  Federal  crop  insurance.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me  that  those  t)est  qualified  to 
change  the  merits  of  the  legislation  are 
the  individuals  who  participate  in  this 
program. 

I  personally  have  been  guided  by  their 
advice  and  criticism;  and  at  this  time,  I 
feel  that  I  am  justified  in  reading  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  farms  in  Norman  County, 
Minn.  He  is  Mr.  William  F.  Fredrick- 
son,  of  Perley,  Minn.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

I  have  had  a  summary  made  of  our  5  years 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  in  Norman  County 
and  to  me  It  was  So  Interesting  that  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  copy.  Please  find  same 
enclosed. 

This  summary  shows  that  our  cost  of  selling 
declined  from  t4  62  per  policy  in  1939  to  20 
cents  per  policy  for  1943.  You  will  also  note 
that  our  sales  increased  every  year. 

Some  of  the  main  arguments  igalnat 
F.  C.  I.  has  been  that  It  cost  the  Govern- 
ment too  much.  Tou  will  note  that  we  al- 
most balanced  for  5  years  paying  out  only 
232  bushels  more  than  we  collected. 

Another  argument  is  that  farmers  can  pur- 
chase hall  insurance  from  private  companies. 
This  summary  shows  that  only  29.9  percent 
of  the  losses  were  caused  by  hail.  In  other 
words  a  farmer  taking  hall  Insurance  Is  only 
29.9  percent  covered.  Figuring  that  way 
F.  C.  I.  with  its  100  percent  coverage  surely 
was  cheap. 

Many  farmers  In  Norman  County  would  not 
have  had  any  Income  at  all  In  1941  without 
this  type  of  Insurance.  As  It  was  these  farm- 
ers without  any  crop  whatsoever  were  able  to 
pay  taxes,  interest,  bills,  etc ,  which  was  a 
nice  thing  for  the  businessman  aa  well  as 
the  farmer. 
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Pollowlng  Is  the  summary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  insurance  program  in  Norman 


County  referred  to  in  Mr.  Predrickson's 
letter: 


Summary  of  the  Federal  crop-insurance  program  in  Norman  County.  Uinn..  1939-43 


Ytar 

Number 
of  poll 
eiwsold 

Acrthft 
insured 

Insured 

rrcdurtion 

Prwniumf 
coUfcUd 

Numhrr  c 
mdemni 
tics  paid 

Indemnl 
ties  paid 

.\crmfc  on 
which  in- 
deniniiiex 
were  paid 

Cost  of 
Mllinc,  per 
•{ipIicBtion 

im 

703 
1.071 
1.107 
1.4^ 
1.315 

15, 367 
27,VV1 
31,C55 
3«.187 
3h,657 

164.  roc 

24».  fc65 
25a,  ^17 
aM.S4>' 
115, 505 

lutktit 
lit,ttO 
18,  H7 
20,187 
22,073 
2S,  i7C 

165 
109 

IM 

270 

Evtkfl 
U.157 

P.:  67 

47,  M4 
11,471 
21,886 

a,eo- 

Xlti 
11. 725 

3.160 
21.  747 

tl.«3 

1U4U 

.hH 

IMl 

.n 

1M2 

1M3 

.76 

Total 

5,711 

M9.  257 

1, 127.  fcg: 

IWl,  463 

1.147 

100.  OT5 

-      42.7h7 

Percentage  of 
Causes  of  damage  to  crop:      total  indemnity 

Excessive  moisture 44  9 

Hail. 29.  9 

Drought  ai:d  heat 12.8 

Flood 4.  7 

Wild  oata 3. 1 

Wind 1  1 

Eust .6 

Weeds 7 

Sweet  clover .6 

Proet .8 

Erosion .. ... .. ......         .4 

Grasshoppers -4 

Failure  of  seed  to  germinate .3 

Total 100  0 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  whether  he  be  business- 
man, professional  man.  or  farmer,  should 
wholeheartedly  support  this  worth-while 
program,  for  it  guarantees  to  its  farmer 
participants  some  return  in  the  event  of 
crop  failure. 


Important   Information   for   Servicemen, 
Veterans,  and  Their  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  ad- 
mission of  our  State  Into  the  Union  in 
January  1861.  Kansans  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  war  which  our  country 
has  fought.  In  the  Civil  War.  Kansas 
contributed  a  larger  number  of  volun- 
teers per  capita  than  any  other  State. 
In  the  Spanish  American  War  and 
through  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the 
Twentieth  Kansas  made  history  as  a 
great  fighting  unit.  The  heroic  exploits 
of  Kansans  in  the  Thirty-fifth  and 
Eighty-ninth  Divisions  and  in  other  units 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  First 
World  War  are  still  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories. Today,  In  this  greatest  of  all  wars. 
Kansans  are  fighting  In  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  On  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air  we  find  them  from  the  Sf>uthwest 
Pacific  to  the  plains  of  northern  Italy 
and  from  Burma  and  China  to  the  Sieg- 
fried Line. 

There  is  scarcely  a  family  In  Kansas 
which  does  not  have  one  or  more  mem- 
bers or  close  relatives  in  the  service.    In 


too  many  homes  there  are  already  gold 
stars  for  those  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  Many  '\'hose  lives  have 
been  spared  will  carry  the  marks  of  battle 
as  long  as  they  live.  There  is  nothing 
which  even  a  most  grateful  nation  can 
do  to  compensate  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  for  the  terrible  sacrifices  ex- 
acted by  war.  Such  things  carmot  be 
measured  in  terms  of  money.  That, 
however,  does  not  relieve  the  Federal 
Government  of  its  obligation  to  com- 
pensate both  veterans  and  dependents 
for  their  losses  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
in  a  material  way. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  made 
by  Congress  for  veterans  of  this  war  and 
their  dependents,  are  by  far  the  most 
generous  ever  made  by  this  or  any  other 
nation.  That  is  as  it  should  be  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
support  and  vote  for  this  legislation.  I 
find,  however,  that  in  many  cases,  both 
veterans  and  their  dependents  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  become  fully  informed 
on  these  matters  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  submitting  herewith  a  brief  outline 
of  the  (benefits  which  are  available  for 
both  veterans  and  dependents. 

First,  let  me  outline  the  principal  bene- 
fits which  have  been  provided  for  veter- 
ans. 

MtTSTZaiNG-CUT   ^T 

Each  veteran,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  noted,  is  entitled  to  muster- 
ing-out  pay  upon  discharge  from  the 
Army  or  Navy.    The  rates  are  as  follows: 

First.  Three  hundred  dollars  for  per- 
sons In  the  service  60  days  or  more  who 
served  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska.  This  is 
payable  $1C0  at  time  of  discharge,  $100 
in  30  days,  and  $100  in  60  days. 

Second.  Two  hundred  dollars  for  per- 
sons who  served  at  least  60  days,  all  of 
which  was  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
paid  $100  at  time  of  discharge  and  $100 
30  days  after  discharge. 

Third.  One  hundred  dollars  for  per- 
sons who  served  less  than  60  dajrs,  pay- 
able at  discharge. 

The  above  benefits  are  not  available 
to  offlcers  above  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Army,  or  lieutenant,  senior  grade.  In 
the  Navy,  or  to  men  who  have  had  no 
service  except  special  training  or  as  stu- 
dents. 

IMSVmANCB 

Every  member  of  the  armed  forces  is 
entitled  to  Government  insurance  up  to 
$10,000,  at  rates  below  those  charged  by 
private  insurance  companies  for  the  same 


risk.  This  Is  term  Insurance.  After  dls- 
chai  ge  it  may  be  converted  into  ordinary 
life.  20 -payment  life,  or  30 -payment  life. 

JOIM 

If  a  veteran  worked  for  a  private  em- 
ployer or  for  the  Federal  Government 
before  the  war  and  wants  his  job  back, 
the  following  qualifications  must  be  met: 
The  position  must  have  been  other  than 
temporary.  The  veteran  must  have  com- 
pleted his  military  service  satisfactorily, 
he  must  still  be  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  must  apply  for 
reemployment  within  40  days  after  dis- 
charge. If  there  Is  any  difficulty  the  vet- 
eran should  call  on  the  local  reemploy- 
ment committeeman  who  is  connected 
with  the  local  selective  service  board. 

Veterans  are  entitled  to  all  cf  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  with  its  many  local  oCBces,  in 
most  of  which  there  is  a  special  veterans' 
employment  representative. 

In  the  case  of  Government  positions 
veterans  are  entitled  to  either  5  or  10 
points  preference  in  United  States  Civil 
Service  examinations.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain positions  are  held  open  exclusively 
for  veterans  and  in  all  cases  some  of  the 
requirements  which  apply  generally  are 
waived  for  veterans. 

Veterans  with  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability have  the  privilege  of  learning  a 
new  trade  with  all  the  expenses  paid  by 
the  Government,  plus  compensation  pay- 
ments while  the  training  is  going  on.  at 
not  less  than  $80  per  month,  if  single. 
and  more  if  the  veteran  is  married  or  has 
other  dependents. 

VHSMPLOTmifT  COMPCMaATICN 

If  a  veteran,  after  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  State  laws  relative  to  unem- 
ployment compensation,  is  unable  to  se- 
cure employment,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
weekly  readjustment  allowance  of  $20 
per  week  during  unemployment,  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  52  weeks,  based 
on  length  of  service.  He  gets  24  weeks 
for  90  days'  service  and  4  weeks  for  each 
month  of  additional  service.  Compa- 
rable benefits  tmder  certain  circum- 
stances are  also  provided  for  self-em- 
ployed veterans,  including  farmers. 

LOAKS 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 
farms,  and  businesses,  including  farm 
and  business  equipment,  are  available  to 
veterans  who  served  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
present  war,  and  who  were  discharged 
or  released  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more,  or  because  of  service- 
incurred  injury  or  disability. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any 
such  loan  or  loans,  providing  the  amount 
guaranteed  does  not  exceed  $2,000. 
Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
btur  Interest  at  not  more  than  4  percent 
per  annum  and  must  be  paid  up  within 
20  years.  The  Administrator  will  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  guaranteed  amount  for 
the  first  year.  Detailed  Information 
concerning  these  loans  may  be  secured 
from  the  nearest  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion office  or  from  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Educational  aid  for  veterans  is  avail- 
able providing: 

First.  The  veteran  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 

•We. 

9-cond.  That  he  was  not  over  25  years 
of  a«e  at  the  time  he  entered  the  service 
or  if  over  that  age,  can  demonstrate 
that  his  education  or  training  was  im- 
paired or  interfered  with  by  his  service. 

Third.  That  he  served  90  days  or 
more>^not  counting  the  time  in  Army 
mKClallsed  training  program  or  Hslvj  col- 
lege training  program,  which  course  was 
a  continuation  of  a  civilian  course  and 
which  was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipmen  in  a  service 
apaitfwy — nr  was  discharged  or  released 
from  the  service  because  of  a  scrvice- 
iDCurred  injury  or  diaablllty. 

Fourth.  He  starts  such  educaflon  not 
later  than  2  years  after  discharge  or  the 
end  of  the  war.  whichever  date  is  later. 

Veterans  who  were  over  25  when  they 
entered  the  service  may  receive  1  year  of 
education  or  training  or  refresher  or  re- 
trmlnint  eourie  wlUMmt  the  necessity  of 
proviiif  that  their  education  or  training 
was  impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or 
IntCTfered  with  by  their  service. 

Tcterans  may  select  their  own  courses 
and  their  own  educational  Institution, 
providing  the  institution  is  on  the  list 
approved  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstra* 
tloii...Tbe  period  for  wh'ch  the  veteran 
m^rteelve  this  education  is  1  year,  or 
Its  equivalent  in  part-time  study,  provid- 
ing, however,  that  if  the  veteran  com- 
pletes his  courses  satisfactorily  he  is  en- 
titled to  additional  education  or  training, 
not  to  exceed  the  length  of  time  he  spent 
in  actual  service  after  September  16. 
1940,  and  before  the  end  of  the  present 
war,  not  including  Army  specialized 
training  program  or  Navy  college  pro- 
gram. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will  pay 
tuition,  laboratory,  library,  and  other 
fees  and  may  pay  for  books,  supplies, 
equipment,  and  so  forth.  Such  pay- 
n.ents.  however,  shall  not  exceed  $500  for 
an  ordinary  school  year.  In  addition,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  provide  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  $50  per  month 
for  veterans  without  dependents,  or  $75 
per  month  with  dependents. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

All  veterans  are  entitled  to  hospitali- 
latlon  at  a  Government  hospital  for  a  dis- 
ability incurred  in  the  service,  including 
free  transportation  to  the  hospital.  If 
the  ttlness  is  not  due  to  the  service,  a  vet- 
eran may  still  get  hospitalization  if  beds 
are  available  and  he  is  financially  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  hospitalization  else- 
where. In  the  past  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
policy  has  been  quite  liberal  on  this  point. 

COMPKNSATIOM  AMD  rXMSIONS 

The  benefits  allowable  to  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  for  disabilities  are  the 
same  as  those  for  World  War  No.  1.  The 
basic  rates  for  compensation  allowable 
ramre  from  $11.50  per  month  for  10-per- 
cent disability  to  $115  per  month  for 
total  disability,  where  the  disabihty  )s 
directly   c<mnected   with   the  veteran's 


also  special 

disabilities 

of  feet,  or 

considek-ably  higher 


military  service.    There  are 
statutory    rates    for    stated 
such  as  loss  of  hands,  loss 
blindness,  which  are 
than  the  rates  above  enumerated 

For  non-service-connecte( 
a  pension  of  $50  a  month  is 
permanent  or  total  disability 
veteran  has  served  90  day 
period  of  the  war. 

The  laws  governing  retir^nent 
regular  service  of  the  Arm 
Marine  Corps  are  made  to 
cers,  warrant  ofBcers.  and 
sonnel  serving  in  World  War 
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There  are  many  other 
claims  for  back  pay,  incon*^ 
ances,  relief  under  the 
ors'  CivU  Relief  Act.  to 
cannot  be  made  In  detail 
tlon  regarding  these  matter 
be  secured  from  the  Red 
service  ofHces  of  veterans' 

The  following  are  the 
fits  which  are  r.vallable  for 
ents   of    servicemen    and 
orphans,  and  other  dependents 
ceased  servicemen. 
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Provision  as  follows  is 
dependents  of  men  in  the 
dependents  are  divided  into 

Class  A  consists  of  the  w 
or  the  former  wife— divorce|l— of 
listed  man.    The  monthly 
Class  A  dependents  are:  W 
wife  and  one  child,  $80 
tional  $20  for  each  additionjil 
one  child  and  no  wife.  $42 
tional  $20  for  each  additionftl 
a  divorced  former  wife 
separate  and  apart  from  the 
under  a  court  order  or  written 
the    allowance    shall    not 
amount  fixed  by  the  court 
or  written   agreement 
court  order  provides  for  aliijiony 
rate     maintenance,    she 
nothing. 

Class  B  consists  of  paretits 
or  sisters  found  to  be  depen(  ent 
enlisted  man  for  a  substantial 
of  their  support,  interpretep 
less  than  50  percent.    The 
this  class  of  dependents  is 
whether  for  one  or  more 
is  payable  only  if  there  is 
to  a  class  B-1  dependent. 

Class  B-1  consists  of  a 
er,  or  a  sister  found  to  be 
the  enlisted  man  for  a  ch 
his  or  her  support,  inter pr^ed 
ing  more  than  50  percent, 
of  dependents  the  monthly 
are:  For  one  parent.  $50; 
one  brother  or  sister.  $68 
each  additional  brother 
parents,  $68;  a  brother  or 
parents,  $42.  with  an  addi 
each  additional  brother  oi 
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National     service    life 
available  to  all  persons 
forces  in   any  multiple  o 
$10,000.    Upon  the  death 
the  benefits  are  payable 
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pa  'ent,  a  broth- 
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f  portion  of 
as  mean- 
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and  $11  for 
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insurance    is 

ip  our  armed 

$500  up  to 

(if  the  insured 

monthly  in- 


stallments and  the  amounts  are  governed 
by  the  age  of  the  beneficiary.  Where  the 
beneficiary  is  less  than  30  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  insured  serv- 
iceman, the  payments  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  $5.51  per  month  for  240  months  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance,  or  $55.10  per 
month  on  a  $10,000  policy.  Where  the 
beneficiary  is  over  30  years  of  age  the 
amount  of  the  monthly  installments  de- 
pends upon  the  age  of  the  beneficiary 
and  is  payable  for  life.  However,  there 
is  a  guarantee  that  120  monthly  install- 
ments will  be  paid  if  the  beneficiary 
should  die  before  that  many  payments 
have  actually  been  made.  The  amount 
of  the  payments  is  figured  out  on  an  an- 
nuity basis,  based  upon  American  experi- 
ence tables  of  mortality  and  3  percent 
interest.  The  rate  of  payments  is  as  fol- 
lows: If  the  beneficiary  is  30  years  of 
age.  $3.97  for  each  $1,000  of  insurance. 
At  the  age  of  40.  $4.50  for  each  $1,000;  at 
the  age  of  50,  $5.39:  and  at  the  age  of  60. 
16.81.  The  amount  for  a  $10,000  policy 
would,  of  course,  be  10  times  the  above 
figures.  The  permitted  beneficiaries  are 
the  widow,  children,  parents,  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  In  the  event  the  original 
beneficiary  dies  before  the  guaranteed 
number  of  payments  are  made,  then  the 
remaining  payments  will  be  paid  to  the 
next  beneficiary  and  so  on  through  each 
member  of  th3  permitted  class.  If  there 
are  no  permitted  beneficiaries  surviving, 
then  the  payments  lapse. 

nZ    MONTHS   CRATtnTT   PAT 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
dies  while  in  service  and  not  as  a  result 
of  his  own  misconduct,  the  widow  re- 
ceives a  cash  payment  equal  to  8  months 
pay.  If  no  widow,  payment  is  made  to 
the  children  and  if  no  widow  or  children, 
payment  is  made  to  the  dependent  rela- 
tive who  has  been  previously  designated 
by  the  serviceman.  If  the  serviceman 
has  named  no  beneficiary,  the  payments 
may  be  made  to  a  permitted  beneficiary 
in  the  order  named  alwve. 

BACK    PAT 

The  balance  of  any  pay  remaining  to  a 
person  who  dies  in  the  service  will  be  paid 
to  the  next  of  kin.  Proper  forms  for 
making  application  for  the  6  months  gra- 
tuity and  back  pay  should  be  secured 
from  the  branch  of  the  service  of  which 
the  service  man  or  woman  was  a  mem- 
ber— Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard. 

COMPENSATION   AND   PINSIONS 

The  benefits  in  the  way  of  compensa- 
tion and  pensions  which  are  payable  to 
the  widow,  orphans,  and  other  depend- 
ents of  veterans  of  this  war  are  the  same 
as  those  provided  for  the  dependents  of 
the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1. 

There  are  two  schedules  of  payment, 
depending  upon  whether  the  death  of  the 
veteran  is  as  a  result  of  a  service-con- 
nected disease  or  injury.  Where  the 
death  of  a  veteran  occurred  in  the  serv- 
ice or  is  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disease  or  injury,  the  monthly  rates  are 
as  follows: 

Widow  with  no  child,  $50;  widow  and 
one  child,  $65,  with  $13  additional  for 
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each  additional  child,  total  not  to  exceed 
$100;  no  widow  but  one  child.  $25;  no 
widow  but  two  children,  $38,  with  $10  ad- 
ditional for  each  additional  child,  total 
not  to  exceed  $100;  for  dependent  father 
and  mother,  both  parents  $25  each,  one 
parent  only,  $45. 

Where  the  veteran's  death  was  not  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disease  or 
injury,  but  where  the  veteran  had  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  disabihty  incurred  in 
or  aggravated  by  his  war  service,  the  fol- 
lowing monthly  rates  are  payable: 

Widow  but  no  child,  $35;  widow  and 
one  child,  $45,  with  $5  additional  for  each 
additional  child;  no  widow  but  one  child, 
$18;  no  widow  but  two  children,  $27,  no 
widow  but  three  children,  $36,  with  $4 
additional  for  each  additional  child,  the 
total  amount  to  be  equally  divided. 

BtnUAL  ALLOWANCE 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $100  may  be  al- 
lowed on  the  burial,  funeral,  and  trans- 
portation  expenses  of  any  honorably  dls« 
charged  veteran  of  any  war.  Applica- 
tion for  burial  allowance  may  be  made 
upon  the  proper  form  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington.  D,  C. 

COVtSMMEWT   HEAMTONES 

A  person  may  make  application  for  a 
headstone  for  the  grave  of  any  veteran  of 
any  of  the  Army  or  Navy  services,  whose 
service  was  honorable.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Quartermaster 
General,  War  Department,  Washington 
25.  D.  C. 

FLAO 

For  each  member  of  our  armed  forces 
who  has  died  in  the  service,  the  govern- 
ment provides  an  American  flag  which 
is  presented  to  his  family.  If  the  mem- 
ber died  in  this  country  and  his  body  was 
returned  home  for  burial,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  flag  which  accompanied  the 
body  was  retained  by  his  family.  Those, 
however,  who  died  overseas  were  buried 
near  where  they  died.  In  those  cases  a 
flag  is  available  to  his  family  upon  filling 
out  a  brief  application  and  presenting 
proof  of  death.  The  notice  of  death 
from  the  War  Department  is  ample 
proof.  Application  for  this  flag  should 
be  made  on  Form  2008,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. I  shall  be  glad  to  send  this 
form  to  anyone  who  requests  it  or  it  may 
be  procured  through  most  post  oflBces, 
where  upon  apphcation  the  flags  may 
also  be  obtained. 

WHITE  FOH  OTHEH  INTORMATICN 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  go  into  all 
matters  of  detail  in  an  outline  of  this 
kind.  There  will  be  many  who  wish  fur- 
ther information  and  there  will,  no  doubt, 
be  many  special  cases  and  individual 
problems  which  are  not  covered.  In 
many  cases  the  local  Red  Cross  or  serv- 
icemen's organizations  will  be  happy  to 
furnish  this  information.  In  any  case,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write  me  per- 
sonally regarding  any  matter  or  problem 
which  may  not  be  covered  by  this  brief 
outline.  Address  me:  Congressman 
Clifford  R.  Hopb;  1314  House  OfiBce 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
XC— App. 272 


The  Aborigines'  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  D.UCOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  sent  to  me  by  a  lady 
who  has  made  an  intelligent  and  inten- 
sive study  of  the  Indian  problem,  and  I 
am  taking  this  means  of  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
who  frequently  have  occasion  to  vote  on 
matters  of  vital  significance  to  our  In- 
dian population: 

THS  ABORICINCS'   PBOBLKM 

(By  Mrs.  Norman  L.  Knauu) 

If  holy  ^rlt  Is  true  that  nations  slialf^ 
Judged,  heaven  help  us.  No  darker  blot  will 
be  on  the  pages  of  history  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  American  Indian  by  the  white 
people  of  America.  We  first  hear  of  him 
walking  the  shore.  Columbus  sees  his  torch 
as  one  of  the  first  lights  In  a  new  world— a 
land  of  vast  wUdemess  where  the  American 
Indlaa  was  the  only  likeness  of  man. 

Who  linows  the  first  place  of  his  birth? 
Possibly  the  first  aborlglnees  came  from 
Yucatan;  the  wild  are  displayed  In  the  re- 
mains of  southwest  Mexico.  Antiquarians 
and  anthropologists  have  t>een  tardy,  and  It 
has  only  been  in  late  years  that  we  learned 
a  little  of  their  origin. 

How  much  writing  of  books  has  beei  done 
In  their  defense?  Very  little.  Most  of  the 
biographies  have  been  by  their  exploiters. 
Were  it  true  that  the  Indian  should  ever  find 
a  pen  and  voice  what  a  different  story  we 
could  hear.  It  is  true  he  spake  words,  used 
signs,  but  he  never  seemed  to  compete  with 
the  white  man  with  the  written  word. 

Despite  our  desire  to  see  ourselves  In  every- 
thing, his  words  and  language  were  so  beau- 
tiful that  they  became  and  are  still  a  memor- 
ium  to  the  memory  and  Intelligence  of  the 
American  Indian.  The  names  that  he  gave 
to  his  birth  place  are  the  names  used 
throughout  the  United  States  today.  Chesa- 
peake. Susquehanna,  Pocahontas,  Powhatan, 
and  Wachapreague  are  only  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  euphonious  Indian  names  familiar 
to  every  chUd. 

In  1584  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  after  touching 
the  Canaries  and  sailing  along  the  West 
Indies,  came  in  sight  of  the  Carblinas.  After 
sailing  along  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  120 
miles  they  entered  Acracock  Inlet  and  landed 
upon  what  they  supposed  was  the  mainland. 
It  proved  to  be  the  Island  now  called  Wocho- 
ken,  opening  Into  Plmllco  Sound. 

On  the  third  day  after  landing  they  ob- 
i  6crve<?  an  Indian  walking  on  the  beach, 
whom  they  invited  on  board  and  give  him 
some  food  and  wine.  He  took  the  food  and 
then  left,  well  satisfied.  Other  natives  ap- 
peared, and  finally  Granganlmeo,  the  king's 
brother,  escorted  by  50  principal  persons. 
Sume  trading  took  place,  highly  advantageous 
to  the  English,  after  which  they  again  set 
sail.  WLen  they  returned  home  they  took 
with  them  two  Indians,  Manteo  and  Wan- 
chese. 

The  next  voyage  found  Raleigh  again 
penetrating  the  Interior.  The  Indians,  grati- 
fied by  former  presents,  received  them  with 
delight:  but  their  kindness  met  with  an  ill 
reward.     Missing  a  silver  cup  the  English, 


in  revenge,  set  fire  to  thetr  village  and  devas- 
tated the  adjoining  fields.  Soon  after  a 
battle  was  fought  In  which  the  Indians  were 
defeated  and  their  prlnclpa!  chief.  Chief 
Pamlsapan.  being  enticed  to  an  Interview, 
was  with  some  followers  treacherously  shot. 
This  cruel  and  unwise  proceeding  completely 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Indians  and 
destroyed  all  hope  of  deriving  assistance  from 
them.  Next,  the  English  solicited  from  the 
Indian  chiefs  a  renewal  of  their  former 
alliance  promising  the  most  friendly  treat- 
ment, and  that  everything  which  had  paated 
should  be  forgiven. 

The  Indians  announced  that  an  answer 
would  be  returned  In  7  days,  and  when  that 
time  passed  without  Its  being  fulfilled,  Oov- 
John  White  determined  on  a  hostile  expedi- 
tion. They  attacked  a  party  of  Indians  and 
drove  them  into  the  forest,  but  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  by  mistake  they  had 
fallen  upon  one  of  the  friendly  trIbM  and  all 
hope  of  conciliatory  arrangements  were  lost, 
83  much  for  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia. 
Ii.  1635  we  fln't  Claiborne  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  Calvert's  government,  and  at  length 
appeared  In  arnu  to  maintain  the  right  of 
possession  In  his  territory.  A  skirmish  oc- 
curred la  which  some  on  each  side  were 
killed.  These  difBcultletf  were  scarcely  sup- 
preased  when  others  occurred  with  the  In- 
dians. These  Increased  to  such  an  alarming 
extent  that  in  1S43  all  the  neighboring 
tribes  were  arrayed  against  the  colony.  The 
Maryland  colonies  had  been  kidnaping  the 
Indlatu.  were  selling  arms  to  them,  and  also 
were  plying  them  with  liquor.  Once  this 
was  prohibited  they  had  peace  of  a  long 
duration. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York  City.  In  June  1943.  by  H  L.  Shapiro,  de- 
partment of  anthropology : 

"Sns:  Would  It  not  be  possible  for  you  to 
point  out  the  danger  that  threateni  the  an- 
cient Pueblos  of  the  Southwest  by  the  Intro- 
duction by  Representative  Andekson  of  a  bill 
(H.  R.  323)  proposing  to  dam  the  White  Rock 
Canyon  in  New  Mexico.  The  project,  II 
passed.  >p111  destroy  the  farm  lands  and  even 
the  homes  and  shrines  of  San  Ildefcnso  and 
Santa  Clara  and  partially  flood  the  lands  of 
Santo  Domingo  and  Cochitl. 

"Such  action  by  our  legislators  would  be 
all  too  consistent  with  the  represensible  In- 
dian policy  of  the  past  which  many  of  us  had 
hoped  was  done  with  forever.  The  supposed 
advantages  of  such  a  project  are  questionable 
and  are  clearly  overweighed  by  the  harm 
which  would  ensue.  Moreover,  the  moral  Is- 
sue is  significant.  The  Pueblo  Indians  a^  • 
sedentary  folk  who  have  cultivated  their  lands 
for  centuries.  Their  lives  In  every  detail  are 
bound  up  Inextricably  with  the  land  they 
occupy.  The  antiquity  of  their  claim  was 
recognized  by  our  Government  In  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe.  To  drive  them  from  their 
ancient  fields  now  would  be  a  distinct  be- 
trayal of  trust  and  a  procedure  at  variance 
with  the  principles  for  which  we  hope  our 
country  stands. 

"The  loss  of  faith  In  our  professions  of  Jus- 
tice, the  destruction  of  the  most  ancient  liv- 
ing communities  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  loss  of  architectural  treasures  seem  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  the  slight  material  bene- 
fits which  the  proposed  dam  would  contribute 
to  the  local  white  population." 

Where  are  these  eonslderatlons  leadlaff 
me?  Need  I  repeat  paeMges  from  Amerleaa 
history?  We  have  exact  principles  of  hon- 
esty, bUk  where  can  you  find  them  in  our 
dealings  with  the  American  "ndlaiu?  No- 
where. It  Is  folly  to  write  a  host  of  premises, 
calling  them  members  of  a  free  republic,  us- 
ing up  tons  of  paper  and  barrels  of  Ink  while 
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w  »re  feta  with  the  «ad  gpectacle  of  our 
MTly  ftixl  ev«n  modem  treatment  or  the 
XndUuxs 

One  thing  we  ihould  not  belittle,  and  that 
ii  the  influence  that  the  Indian  wields  over 
our  children.  What  game  doea  a  child  de- 
light in  pUytng?  My  lltUe  girl,  10  years  old. 
WM  inaplred  to  write  poetry  about  them. 
""Beault : 

"The  Indians  of  the  long  ago. 
Had  white  skins  as  their  greatest  foe; 
Tta*  |iMi«^f««  sacrificed  men, 
Oomatlmw  five,  and  sometlmea  ten: 
Tbt  iBdlMU  wonblpped  totem  pole*. 
llMir  flftt  WOT*  mostly  money  rolls; 
Tb«r  oftMi  aUpt  la  rftbbit  bunting. 
Tbey  fouad  when  tb«y  were  bunting. 

The  Indians  went  out  In  the  woods. 
K*pt  M  quit  M  tbey  could: 
Por  If  UMy  made  the  slighteat  sound, 
They  famred  that  tbey  might  be  found. 
And  so  they  bunted  up  their  game. 
It  might  be  fish,  or  Just  the  same. 
They  eat  raw  meat  of  every  kind. 
They  eat  the  food  they  could  find." 

It  was  John  Howard  Payne  who  said.  "We 
ahould  know  the  character  of  thoae  whom  we 
oMlffe  before  we  do  them  services."  ThU 
Nation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Indlaxu 
who  put  up  a  good  defense  for  their  homea 
•nd  their  Uvea.  It  was  Chief  Logan  who  said 
when  captured:  "From  where  the  sun  now 
seta  I  fight  no  more  against  the  white  man." 
Then,  all  his  relatives  having  been  killed: 
"Who  la  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?  Not 
one;  no,  not  one." 

Mephen  roeter's  mtislc  tells  the  story  In 
words  and  aong  of  the  plaintive  music  of  the 
American  Negro.  Where  can  you  find  any- 
thing more  pathetic  than  the  words  of  Chief 
Logan  eontng  from  his  very  heart. 

This  Nation  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
American  Indian  If  Its  approach  had  t>een 
honest  and  Ita  dealings  fair. 

We  claim  we  have  tried,  bxrt  In  our  deal- 
ings with  our  own  Indians,  the  first  citizens 
of  America,  we  place  them  very  low  indeed. 
In  contrast  a  large  p)ercentage  of  Lalln-Amer- 
Ican  oCclals  are  part  or  full-blood  Indians. 

In  order  to  help  the  Indians  good  imple- 
ments should  be  placed  in  their  hands  and 
minds,  and  then  let  them  work  out  their  own 
ItTw  as  they  desire.  Once  tbey  have  a  home 
they  should  be  permitted  to  remain  station- 
ary. We  should  honor  them  as  a  race  and 
help  them  maintain  their  integrity. 

The  white  man  should  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Indian  In  the  battle  against 
greed  and  rapacity. 

Mnnbers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  have  held  hear- 
ings in  the  West  and  Northwest  and  soon  will 
hold  hearings  In  the  Southwest,  investigating 
Indian  aTalra  and  conditions,  and  it  is  hoped 
tiMtr  recommendations  wlU  be  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

The  Indians  have  a  voice:  they  speak. 
Who  can  hear  them  and  not  weep?  Be  will 
apeak  to  you  himself  from  the  pages. 

It  U  time  to  be  doing  something  for  the 
Indian.  Kurope  will  make  great 
on  thla  Nation,  but  we  should  first 
eonalder  the  abject  poverty,  sickness,  and 
mlaery  of  the  Indiana  of  our  Nation.  He  is 
In  great  numbers. 

*Va  not  like  the  theorist  who  holds  a  life 
WNh  all  its  effort,  grief,  and  strife, 
M  but  a  triflirg  chip  that  goes 
Where'er  the  tide  of  progress  flows: 
Who  counts  the  creatures  crushed  by  pain, 
(Hm  few  who  low  wtaara  othara  gain) 
Aa  wanna  that  mm*  ba  aaortfleed. 
That  nan's  advance  be  realised; 
rttrgets  ths  agonising  squirm. 
That  he  would  feel,  were  he  a  worm.* 
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Speaker,    under 


Mr.    GAMBLE.     Mr 
leave  granted  me  on 
tember  20,  1944,  to  extend 
in  the  CoNOREWioifAL 
a  series  of  six  articles 
which  appeared  In  the 
September   11   and  suiceedlng 
submit  the  fourth,  fifth 
for  Insertion: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Bvd  of  8ept«inber  14, 
1944 
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by  Luman  Long 

lew  York  Sun  on 
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Txc  Machims  la  WaacxsB 
Prison,  hvr  Postttmi 
(By  Ltmum 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo , 
Rakst  8,  Tinman's  (alluifs 
the  confirmation  of 
appointment  as  United 
ney  in  Kansas  City  raiseC 
sourlans  that  at  last  a 
m  the  armor  of  Tom 
political  dictator  for  man^ 
gan's  spectacular  prosecu 
City  vote  frauds  had 
the  machine,   but   the 
boas  soon  proved  that  be 

Despite   a   strong 
group,  which  4  years 
city  oouncUmen 
with  a  sweeping  victory 
nidpal  elections 
cut  from  59.000  to  43.000 
and  7  of  the  8  councllmei 

Then  the  Pendergast 
target   of   devastating 
quarter.    Oov.  Lloyd  C. 
elected  in    1936  with 
broke  with  the 
his  election.     He  refuse< 
irsnsM  City  election  boar  1 
Pendergast.     and    name( 
board,  resulting  in  the 
of  names  from  the  reglsi 
Governor  Stark  refused 
met  O'Malley  as  su. 
and  dismissed  O'Ualley 
warfare  between  the 
gast. 
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cam  talgn 
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Penderi  ;ast 


Althou  h 


TMt  Boas  OOH  TO 

Favors  TRtnujr 

14. — Senator 

in  1938  to  block 

M.  Mllllgan's  re- 

dlstrlct  attor- 

the  hopes  of  Mla- 

had  been  found 

the  State's 

years.    Mr.  Milll- 

ion  of  the  Kansas 

weakened 

rongly   intrenched 

iras  not  yet  beaten. 

by   a  fusion 

had  elected  2 

came  through 

in  the  spring  mu- 

his  majority  was 

he  elected  a  mayor 


Bept  !mt>er 
allui  ( 

Mauri  :e 
S  ates 
K  tt 
ch  nk 
Pen  lergast, 


unc  oubtedly 


Democra  tic 


OO- 


Oovemor  Stark  started 
gast's  scalp   in   the 
stumped  the  State, 
attempting  to  control  the 
ceeded  in  defeating 
for  the  Democratic 
court  Justice,  although 
ered  its  customary  100 
Kansas  City. 

Then  the  Governor 
administration  into  a 
the  blight  of  crime  and 
sas  City."    Describing 
dergast  stronghold  as  "a 
trlls  of  decent  cltlreiiS," 
attorney  general   to 
Shortly  afterward  a 
dieted  scores  of 
eluding  the  presiding 
court. 

But  this  was  only  the 
nor  Stark  had  learned 
large  STims  of  money  in 
10,600.000    fire-lnsuranc< 
made  in  Mlsaotirl  In  1945 
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.  S  ark. 
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niachine  became  the 

from   a   new 

who  had  been 

'8  support, 

boea  soon  after 

to  reappoint   the 

,  despite  a  plea  by 

an     independent 

retnoval  of  thousands 

ration  lists.     Then 

reappoint  R.  Em- 

perintAkdent  of  insurance, 

]  »ter,  bringing  open 

Goi  emor  and  Pender- 
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ORDER 

after  Tom  Pender- 

summer   of    1938.     He 

aca  sing  Pendergast  of 

Judiciary,  and  suc- 

Peddergast's   candidate 

nomi  aatlon  for  supreme 

he   machine  dellv- 

-vote  majority  in 


thriw  the  weight  of  his 
ilgn  "to  eradicate 
cdrruptlon  from  Kan- 
coqdltlons  in  the  Pen- 
stench  in  the  nos- 
ordered  the  State 
up  Kansas  City. 
cot^ty  grand  Jury  In- 
s  minions,   In- 
Ji|dge  of  the  county 


lie 


beginning.    Gover- 

3f  the  payment  of 

connection  with  a 

rate    compromise 

and  he  took  his 


suspicions  to  President  Rooeevelt.  This  pre- 
cipitated coordinated  investigation  by  the 
P.  B.  I.,  the  Treasury  Department's  Intelli- 
gence Unit,  and  the  United  States  Attorney 
General's  staff. 

On  April  7,  1939.  Pendergast  was  indicted 
by  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  Kansas  City  for 
evading  income  taxes  in  1935  and  1936  on 
a  total  of  S3 15. 000  which  he  received  during 
those  2  years  out  of  a  fund  of  $440,000  which 
changed  hands  In  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  insiu-ance  case.  Also  Indicted 
was  R.  Emmet  O'Malley,  who  engineered  the 
settlement  and  waa  accused  of  having  re- 
ceived $62,500  in  the  deal,  upon  which  he  did 
not  pay  taxes. 

trvman  stands  bt  boss 
Senator  TatTMAW,  who  owed  his  entire  po- 
litical career  to  Tom  Pendergast.  was  com- 
pletely loyal  to  the  beleaguered  boss.  "I  do 
not  dssert  a  sinking  ship,"  h«  said.  Later 
he  claimed  that  he  had  bsen  misquoted,  and 
that  what  he  really  said  was:  "I  won't  de- 
sert a  ship  in  distress."  He  explained  that 
bs  thought  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  statements. 

But  the  Pendergast  ship  was  sinking,  In 
spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  Senator  Truman 
to  save  it.  He  termed  the  indictment  of  Pen- 
dergast a  "purely  political"  move,  and  mads 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Missouri  boss  in  every 
conceivable  official  quarter.  The  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  revealed  that  Federal  agents 
were  In  possession  of  letters  from  Mrs.  R. 
Kmmet  O'Malley  to  her  son  in  which  there 
were  several  references  to  Senator  Truman's 
efforts  to  save  the  two  indicted  men.  "Tru- 
man win  fly  back  Thursday  and  try  to  use 
some  influence,"  she  was  quoted  aa  saying  In 
one  of  the  letters. 

Pendergast  pleaded  guilty  on  May  22,  1939, 
and  was  sentenced  to  serve  15  months  In  a 
Federal  penitentiary,  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000, 
and  to  pay  the  taxes  and  penalties  due  the 
Federal  Government.  O'Malley  pleaded  guilty 
a  few  days  later  and  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
and  a  day  In  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

United  States  Attorney  Milllgan  presented 
the  story  of  the  Pendergast  deal  to  Federal 
Judge  Merrill  E.  Otis,  declaring  that  Pender- 
gast had  agreed  for  a  price  of  $750,000  to  use 
his  Influence  to  put  through  the  compromise 
under  which  $9,500,000  in  insxirance  premi- 
ums which  had  been  Impounded  by  the  Fed- 
eral court  In  rate  litigations  was  released. 
The  compromise  was  effected,  with  the  aid  of 
O'Malley,  the  district  attorney  said,  the  terms 
providing  that  20  percent  was  paid  to  the 
policyholders  50  percent  to  the  insurance 
firms,  and  30  percent  into  a  fund  to  pay  liti- 
gation expenses.  Pendergast  received  $440,- 
000  and  retained  $315,000,  dividing  the  re- 
maining $125,000  between  OTblalley  and  an- 
other intermediary,  Mr.  Milllgan  said. 

THX  WROLZ   STORT   BARED 

The  Investigations  of  the  Federal  agents 
brought  out  all  the  sordid  details  of  the 
nefarious  activities  of  the  Pendergast  regime. 
It  was  revealed  that  millions  of  dollars  of 
public  money  had  flowed  into  the  treasuries 
of  Pendergast's  corporations,  and  that  every 
conceivable  kind  of  vice  and  racketeering  had 
been  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the 
machine. 

Mr.  Milllgan  continued  to  bore  Into  the 
machined  affairs  and,  one  by  one,  Pender- 
gast's chieftains  were  dethroned,  many  of 
them  following  the  boss  to  prison.  The  boas 
himself  was  released  after  serving  a  year  of 
his  penitentiary  sentence.  He  was  placed 
on  a  5-year  probation  term,  however,  during 
which  he  was  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
politics  and  from  gambling — during  his  trial 
it  was  shown  that  In  1935  alone  he  had  bet 
$3,000,000  on  horse  races,  and  had  lost  $600,- 
000.  A  subsequent  conviction  for  criminal 
contempt  of  court  was  set  aside,  and  Pender- 
gast is  now  In  the  last  year  of  his  probation. 
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Senator  TitncAN's  first  term  in  the  Senate 
was  nearing  its  end  when  the  Pendergast 
house  of  cards  collapsed.  Few  thought  he 
would  dare  to  seek  reelection,  in  the  face  of 
the  scandals  surrounding  the  Pendergast 
machine  which  had  put  him  In  oSice.  Gov- 
ernor Stark  had  announced  that  he  would 
seek  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomination, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  a  sure  bet  to  win  it 
because  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  machine. 

Then  the  unexpected  occurred.  Despite 
pleas  that  he  would  be  a  virtual  certainty 
to  gain  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, United  States  Attorney  Milllgan  de- 
cided to  enter  the  race  for  the  Democratic 
Senate  nomination,  and  resigned  from  office 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Most  Missourians  were  amazed  when  Sen- 
ator Truman  declared  that  ht  was  a  candi- 
date for  reelection. 

Missouri  Democrats  In  1940  were  In  full 
revolt  against  the  Pendergast  machine  and 
all  its  works.  Most  Missouri  newspapers 
turned  their  editorial  guns  against  him  in 
almost  unprecedented  blasts. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  calling  Sen- 
ator Truman  "the  admitted  creature  of  the 
discredited  and  demolished  Pendergast  ma- 
chine." forecast  his  overwhelming  defeat  with 
the  following  editorial  comment: 

"Senator  Trxtman  Is  a  political  bankrupt, 
saddled  with  liabilities  he  can  never  escape. 
By  every  means  at  his  command,  he  tried  to 
prevent  the  reappointment  of  Maurice  Milll- 
gan as  district  attorney  at  Kansas  City  and 
thus  protect  Boss  Pendergast  and  his  legion 
of  election  crooks.  When  political  wire- 
pulling failed.  Senator  Truman  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  made  the  brazen  and 
underhanded  charge  that  the  Boss's  hench- 
men were  being  convicted  as  a  result  of  a 
conspiracy  between  Mr.  Milllgan  and  Federal 
Judges  Otis  and  Reeves. 

"The  role  Senator  Tritman  played  In  trying 
to  block  the  indictment  of  Pendergast  and 
O'Malley  in  the  Insurance  fraud  case  is  even 
more  revolting.  We  see  him  rushing  fever- 
ishly to  every  political  figure  in  Washington 
who  offered  any  promise  of  Influence  which 
might  be  used  as  a  prop  for  the  crumbling 
machine.  We  see  htm  commuting  frantically 
between  Washington  and  Kansas  City  by 
plane  to  get  orders  as  to  what  to  do  next  in 
the  Boss's  desperate  campaign  to  stay  the 
hand  of  Justice. 

"Mrs.  O'Malley.  in  her  letters  to  her  son, 
has  given  intimate  glimpses  of  the  boundless 
faith  which  those  in  trouble  reposed  in  Sen- 
ator Truman  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  ob- 
struct the  prosecutions. 

"The  obscure  county  Judge  whom  Pender- 
gast picked  out  to  be  made  Senator,  and 
whose  margin  of  victory  was  the  machine's 
faked  ballots,  remained  the  pliant  servant  of 
his  benefactor  to  the  last.  This,  then,  is  the 
picture  of  Senator  Haxrt  S.  Truman — the 
creation  of  an  abysmaHy  corrupt  political 
dynasty  and  its  loyal  tool  to  the  bitter  end." 

A    SPUT   SAVES   THUMAN 

Maurice  M.  Mllllgan's  entry  into  the  race 
for  the  Democratic  senatorial  nomination 
was  a  llfesaver  for  Senator  Truman,  accord- 
ing to  pol.tlcal  observers,  who  said  that  Sen- 
ator Truman  would  not  have  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  renominated  In  a 
two-way  race  against  Governor  Stark.  Al- 
most 120.000  more  Missourians  voted  against 
Senator  Truman  than  voted  for  him  in  the 
primary,  but  the  antimachine  votes  were 
split  between  Milllgan  and  Stark,  and  Sena- 
tor Truman  squeezed  through  to  be  re- 
nominated by  a  Imre  margin  of  8,000  votes. 

About  a  month  after  the  primary,  Senator 
Truman  said  that  he  had  suggested  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  he  reappoint  Mr.  Milll- 
gan as  United  States  district  attorney.  Sen- 
ator Truman,  who  had  told  the  Senate  In 


1938  that  Mr.  Milllgan  was  professionally  and 
morally  unqup.lifled  for  the  post,  said  on 
September  14,  1940:  "He  has  made  a  good 
district  attorney.  I  hope  the  President  wUl 
make  the  appointment." 

Mr.  Milllgan  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  the  Senate  quickly  approved,  and 
he  is  still  the  United  SUtes  district  attorney 
in  Kansas  City. 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  September 
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More  Unshakable  Friendships  Have  a  Wat 

or  Embareassino  Senator  Truman 

(By  Liunan  Long) 

Kansas  Crrr.  Mo..  September  15— Friends 
of  Senator  Harrt  8.  Truman,  Democratic 
nominee  for  Vice  President,  rate  his  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  those  who  have  aided  his  po- 
litical career  as  one  of  his  outsunding  vir- 
tues. His  refusal  to  denounce  Tom  Pender- 
gast, after  the  corrupt  Missouri  boos  who  sent 
Truman  to  the  Senate  had  been  exposed,  dis- 
credited, and  convicted,  has  been  held  up  as 
s  point  in  his  favor  by  his  supporters. 

His  famous  comment  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Pendergast  machine,  "1  will  not  desert  a  ship 
in  distress,"  was  used  against  him  by  his  po- 
litical adversaries,  but  bis  supporters  quoted 
it  as  an  example  of  Senator  Truman's  true- 
blue  qualities. 

"Tom  Pendergast  never  asked  me  to  do  a 
dishonest  deed,"  Senator  Truman  said,  some 
time  alter  the  Ixjss's  fall.  "He  knew  I 
wouldn't  do  it  if  he  had  asked  me.  He  was 
always  my  friend.  He  was  always  honest 
with  me,  and  when  he  made  a  promise  he 
kept  it.  When  Tom  Pendergast  was  down 
and  out,  a  convicted  man,  they  wanted  me 
to  denounce  him.  I  refused.  I  wouldn't 
kick  a  friend  when  he  was  down." 

Senator  Thumans  unshakable  friendships 
have  had  a  great  effect  upon  his  career.  One 
example  is  the  case  of  Robert  E.  (Bob)  Han- 
negan,  now  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Mr.  Hannegan,  who  was 
a  co-partner  In  the  Dlckmann -Hannegan 
machine  which  ruled  St.  Louis  politics  for 
almost  a  decade,  was  charged  with  partial 
responsibility  for  what  was  descrit>ed  as  an 
attempt  by  the  Democrats  to  "steal"  the  gov- 
ernorship, which  went  to  the  Republicaos  In 
a  close  election  In  1940.  , 

STORM  OVER  HANNEGAN 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  abortive  attempt 
to  grab  the  Governorship,  the  Dickmann- 
Hannegan  machine  was  blasted  out  of  power 
by  the  voters,  and  Mr.  Hannegan  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  City  Committee 
In  St.  Louis  and  retired  to  private  law  prac- 
tice. Senator  "ntuMAN,  who  owed  his  narrow 
margin  of  victory  in  1940  to  the  St.  LouLs 
machine,  the^i  had  a  characteristic  burst  of 
gratitude  and  proposed  Mr.  Hannegan  for 
the  post  of  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
St.  Louis,  which  had  fallen  vacant  in  1942. 
Senator  Benitett  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri 
also  recommended  Mr.  Hannegan  for  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Newspapers  and  civic  leaders  in  Missouri 
raised  a  storm  of  protest  and  thousands  of 
Missourians  telegraphed  and  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington, demanding  that  President  Roosevelt 
refxise  to  follow  the  Senator's  recommenda- 
tion. The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  after 
calling  Mr.  Hannegan  "the  most  discredited 
boss  of  a  discredited  political  machine,"  char- 
acterized the  appointment  as  a  "disgraceful 
example  of  plumpassing"  which  would  re- 
ward "a  party  henchman  whose  record  Is 
inextricably  linked  with  the  brazen  attempt 
to  steal  the  Governorship  of  Missouri." 

During  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Senator  Tru- 
man made  this  public  statement:  "Hanne- 
gan carried  St.  Louis  three  times  for  the 
President  and  for  me.  If  he  is  not  nomi- 
nated, there  will  be  no  collector  at  St.  Louis. 


I  think  I  have  enough  friends  in  the  Senate 
to  see  that  no  other  person  gets  the  Job." 

Presidrnt  Roobevelt  followed  through  by 
naming  Mr.  Hannegan  for  the  poet.  Tlie  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  denounced  the  action 
as  a  "thoroughly  unworthy  appointment** 
and  added  tluit  "the  President's  action  is  an 
affront  to  thousands  of  clttaens.  Including 
many  who  voted  for  the  President."  Mr. 
Hannegan's  subsequent  rise  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  party,  however,  proved 
the  correctness  of  Senator  Trthsan's  political 
intuition,  as  well  as  demonstrating  ths 
value  of  political  friendships. 

nusND  WHO  missed  boat 

Another  beneficiary  of  Senator  l^tTMAWa 
capacity  for  long-standing  friendships  is  Frsd 
Canfll,  newly  appoint«d  United  States  mar- 
ahal  at  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Canfll.  who  Is  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  to  Kansas  City 
from  New  Orleans  by  Senator  Truman,  has 
been  one  of  his  most  Intimate  associates  sines 
Mr.  TRtTMAN's  days  as  a  county  Judge.  Hs 
rose  through  the  ranks  as  a  county  investi- 
gator, "Investigated"  tax  abatements  for  Mr. 
Truman  when  the  latter  was  presiding  Judge, 
and  found  time,  while  on  the  county  pay 
roll,  to  manage  Mr.  Truman's  senatorial  cam- 
paign In  1934.  During  that  campaign  Mr. 
Canfll  was  the  constant  traveling  companion 
of  Mr.  Truman,  who  had  been  selected  by  ths 
Pendergast  machine  to  make  the  race  for  the 
Democratic  nomination,  and  It  Is  believed 
that  Mr.  Truman  then  promised  his  long-time 
crony  that  he  would  be  his  choice  for  marshal. 

In  1938.  when  Henry  L.  Dillingham's  flrst 
4-year  term  as  United  States  marshal  ex- 
pired. Senator  TatncAN  promptly  recom- 
mended his  friend  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  the  post.  At  that  time  scores  of  Federal 
agents  were  at  work  Investigating  the  cor- 
rupt ramiflcatlons  of  the  Pendergast  organi- 
zation, and  it  was  decided  in  Washington  to 
retain  Mr.  Dillingham  in  ofllce.  Attorney 
General  Frank  Murphy  made  an  adverse  re- 
port on  Mr.  Canfll's  quallflcatlons.  and  rec- 
ommended that  Mr.  Dillingham  be  reap- 
pointed, a  recommendation  which  the  Presi- 
dent followed. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  in  opposing  Senator 
Truman's  move  to  have  Mr.  Canfll  appointed 
as  marshal,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Dillingham 
had  been  a  valuable  ofllclal  during  the  vote 
fraud  prosecutions,  which  were  still  In 
progress. 

"The  move  to  replace  Dillingham  Is  purely 
poliUcal."  the  Star  said.  "It  would  mean  the 
discharge  of  an  experienced,  a  capable  and 
helpful  official  in  order  to  create  a  Job  for 
Fred  Canfll,  the  political  manager  of  Senator 
Truman.  To  that  extent  it  would  permit  the 
local  political  machine  to  edge  into  the  prose- 
cution of  the  election  fraud  that  has  been  a 
part  of  its  system  In  Kansas  City." 

CANTIL   A    OENEBOUS    MAN 

Senator  Truman's  Insistence  on  obtaining 
the  marshal's  appointment  for  Mr.  Canfll 
brought  to  public  notice  the  details  of  ths 
checkered  career  of  the  Senator's  long-time 
friend. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  revealed  that  while 
Mr.  Truman  was  presiding  Judge  of  the  Jack- 
son County  court  the  Job  of  "director  of 
buildings"  was  created  for  Mr.  Canfll,  who 
held  this  post  after  Mr.  Truman  had  become 
United  States  Senator.  Despite  protests  that 
there  was  no  legal  provision  for  such  a  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Canfil's  appointment  at  $300  a 
month  was  renewed  by  succeeding  county 
courts. 

"Canfll  gained  some  reputation  for  gen- 
erosity m  1936,"  the  Star  said,  "when  he  gave 
away  the  old  courthoxise  without  authority 
from  the  county  court.  The  Atlas  Corpora- 
tion, a  Pendergast -favored  wecking  company- 
was  razing  the  building  before  the  court 
learned  about  It.  The  court  compelled  the 
contract  to  be  submitted  to  a  bid  and  ths 
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At!u  CorpormtJon't  bid  of  razing  the  building 
«a0  the  only  one  aubmttted." 

Lat«  in  1939,  85  businessmen  and  bome 
owners  filed  a  suit  in  Jacltson  County  cir- 
cuit court  demanding  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Canfll.  cbarging  that  his  directorship  of 
buildings  was  not  provided  for  by  statute 
■xtd  that  b*  was  "wasteful,  extravagant  with 
county  funds,  and  employs  Inefficient  help." 
Bs  was  removed  from  office  by  the  county 
court  alter  the  grip  of  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine had  been  broken.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  Senator  Tkomam's  secretary  in  Kan- 
sas aty  and  later  was  an  Investigator  for  the 
Tiuman  committee  of  the  Senate.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  ymr  he  was  sworn  in  as  United 
States  marshal  at  Kansas  City,  with  a  salary 
or  UJBOO  a  year. 

A  mrBWCS  LOAM 

was  again  brought  to 
the  Truman  farm  was 
I  steps  on  July  16.  1940. 
Id  tofedoMar*  inof— rtli^i  to  collect  a  $35i)00 
loaa  fnMB  Um  eounty  scbool  fund  made  to 
Mrs.  Martha  E.  Triunan.  mother  of  Senator 
TaaasAW.  Cosigners  of  the  note  were  Vivian 
Truoun.  the  Sanator's  brother,  and  Mr.  Can- 
fU.  The  loan  was  made  by  the  old  marhirwi 
county  court  on  March  31.  1938.  It  had  be- 
rnie  tfaUa%uent  at  the  end  of  that  year,  no 
luur— t  or  prlixcipal  had  been  paid  since 
that  time,  and  the  taxes  were  delinquent. 

Becauae  of  the  political  prominence  of 
TacMAM.  It  was  natural  that  there 
much  publicity  about  the  loan  from 
public  funds  on  his  mother's  farm.  In  1939. 
when  he  made  a  trip  from  Washington  in  an 
•Menot  to  work  out  axrangements  on  the 
lo«n.  Senator  Tbttuam  said:  "We  are  having 
tome  dlllculty.  but  I  hope  to  work  out  ar- 
m^Mwats  to  pay  oil  the  loan  this  month. 
Tea  know  how  it  is  when  you  seem  to  owe 
more  than  you  can  pay.  The  farm  has  been 
mcrtfaged  many  years,  and  In  the  recent 
drought  lu  income  hasn't  been  up  to 
normal." 

Critics  of  the  county  court  pointed  out 
that  Missouri  law  required  the  court  to  make 
srhoni  ftmrt  loans  only  on  property  worth 
at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan,  and 
that  cosigners  must  own  unencumbered 
property  ■nifnseil  at  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  that  loaned.  This  apparently  made  the 
status  of  both  Vivian  Truman  and  Mr.  Canfll 
as  securities  for  the  loan  very  dubious. 

J.  W.  Perry,  chairman  of  a  civic  group  au- 
thorised to  condxict  the  school  fund  liquida- 
tloo.  urged  the  county  court  to  InsUtirte  fore- 
•kMiW  action.  He  told  the  court  that  a 
Mfr  tasiiranrf  con^mny  had  been  willing  to 
only  tlS.OOO  to  •16.000  on  the  Truaaa 
iCR  the  school -fund  loan  of  •35.000 
was  iMfotlBted. 

cuPTi  anu.  OWNS  raaif 

TiM  eoonty  btd  in  the  Truman  farm  at  the 

for  •36.500.  which  prompted 

ITaneas  Oty  Star  to  comment  that  ''the 

ity  Is  trytag  to  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad 

deal."    After  pointing  out  that  the  total  debt 

doe  the  eotinty  was  some  •42.000.  the  Star 

"By  bidding  It  In  at  rje  500  the  court  ac- 
cepts a  large  loss  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  the  farm  as  a  step  In  finding  a  puitrhaser 
who  wants  It  and  has  the  money  to  pay  for  It. 
It  Is  jost  another  chapter  In  the  dtsmal  story 
of  the  Truman  loan  and  a  cotmty  court's 
fatttrre  of  trust  in  handling  the  school  fund. 

"While  no  one  can  say  what  the  school  fund 
will  floallj  get  otit  of  the  loan,  the  main  facts 
•tand."  the  Star  continued.  "The  loan  was 
made  to  Mrs.  Truman  for  approximately  twice 
what  a  private  concern  was  wining  to  offer. 
It  «aa  obvtoualy  conceived  in  poliucs.  and 
tha  mambir  of  the  Truman  family  known  to 
poMtlca  ta  ■enator  TacMAM." 

When  he  demanded  foreclosure.  J  W.  Perry, 
chairman  of  the  Porward  Kansas  City  Com- 


mlttee.  declared:  "This 
have  been  made.     The 
they  couldn't  get  the 
The  present  status 
to  support   Mr.  Perry's 
county  still  owns  the 
stake    In    the    propert; 
•41.000.    No  suit   has 
against    either    Senator 
Vivian  Tniman.  or  his 
Fred  Canfll.  to  collect 


loan  never  should 

1  est  evidence  is  that 

mi  >ney  anywhere  else." 

o!  the  property  seems 

Judgment.    Jackson 

Tfuman  farm,  and  its 

is     approximately 

((ver  been  instituted 

TauMAN's    brother, 

oUtlcal  handy  man, 

of  the  money. 
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That  Senator  Tkumaji 
national  figure  to  be 
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Senate  committee  Inves 
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Nation. 
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tELATTVIS    ON   PAT    EOLL 

"Pact  is."  Senator  Teuman  said,  "she  often 
worked  half  the  night  handling  my  j>er»onal 
correspondence  and  editing  speeches.  A  Sen- 
ator Just  cant  get  by  on  what  they  pay 
(•10.000  a  year)." 

Another  member  of  the  Truman  family 
who  la  on  the  Government  pay  roll  Is  Vivian 
Tnmaan.  the  Senator's  brother,  who  lives  on 
a  farm  in  Jackson  County.  Mo.  Vivian  Tru- 
man has  t>een  an  employee  of  the  Kansas 
City  oftce  of  the  F.  H.  A.  since  October  1935. 
He  is  now  assistant  to  the  director  of  that 
office,  which  Is  the  P.  H.  A.  headquarters  for 
western  Missouri,  and  his  salary  is  ^4.000  a 
year.  His  appointment  did  not  require  Senate 
confirmation. 

When  they  are  not  in  Washlncton.  Sena- 
tor TtrMAN.  his  wife,  and  their  20-year-cld 
daughter,  Margaret,  live  in  Mrs.  Truman  s 
rambling,  BD-year-old  home  in  Independence. 
Mo.,  a  pleasant  town  with  a  population  of 
about  16iX)0.  The  Senator  often  vtslU  hla 
91-year-old  mother.  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Truman, 
who  lives  with  his  sister.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Tru- 
man, at  Grandvlew.  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  farm  which  was  the  Senator's  boyhood 
home.  Senator  TatrMAN's  mother,  whom  he 
still  calls  "Mamma,"  follows  his  career 
closely. 

Mrs.  Bess  Truman,  the  Vice  Presidential 
nominee's  wife,  was  interviewed  at  the  Tru- 
man home  in  Independence,  where  she  end 
her  daughter  are  ppcndlng  the  summer.  The 
old-fashioned  house,  which  was  built  In  1864 
bf  Mrs.  Truman's  grandfather  and  which  is 
badly  in  need  of  a  coat  of  pelnt.  is  set  well 
back  from  the  quiet  street,  and  Is  surrounded 
by  maple  trees.  Mrs.  Truman,  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  luncheon  in  her  honor  in 
Kansas  City,  answered  the  doorbell  and  led 
the  way  into  the  living  room,  which  gave  the 
impression  of  being  Just  that.  It  is  well  filled 
with  comfortable  furniture,  the  worn  rugs  are 
plum  colored,  and  the  long  windows  have 
borders  of  colored  glass. 

STTPEaSTmON  IN   "»" 

Mrs.  Truman  is  described  by  her  fellow 
Missourlans  as  a  •folksy"  person.  She  Is  cor- 
dial, unaffected,  dignified,  and  a  very  charm- 
ing and  attractive  woman.  Her  comments 
chiefly  concerned  Senator  Truman's  personal 
whims,  and  she  seemed  to  find  it  most  amus- 
ing to  talk  about  them. 

Senator  Tkcman,  now  60  years  old.  has  the 
look  of  a  small-town  man.  He  Is  neat.  gray, 
rather  slight  of  build  and  wears  double- 
breasted  suits  that  emphasize  the  trimnese  of 
his  figure.  Reserved  and  modest,  he  speaks 
with  what  is  known  as  a  Missouri  twang, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Texas  drawl. 

The  Vice  Presidential  nominee  stlU  plays 
the  piano,  although  Mrs.  Truman  says  that 
he  rarely  has  time  to  keep  up  with  bis  life- 
time musical  hobby.  When  he  plays  now, 
according  to  Mrs.  Truman.  It  is  usually  In 
accompaniment  to  their  daughter.  Margaret, 
who  Is  a  student  at  Georgetown  University 
in  Washington,  and  who  looks  forward  to  a 
career  as  a  professional  singer. 

Senator  Truman  is  superstitious  about  the 
number  3,  Mrs.  Truman  explained  laughingly. 
"It's  Just  a  quirk  of  bis."  she  said.  "Our 
automobile  license  number  is  36^-369,  our 
telephone  number  here  is  3690.  and  we  have 
the  same  telephone  ntimber  In  Washington. 
too."  The  Tnmian's  and  their  dau:;hter  oc- 
cupy a  small  aparment  when  they  are  In 
Washington. 

The  Senator  likes  to  refer  to  himself  as  a 
farmer,  and  he  keep  farmers'  hours,  arising  at 
6  and  often  arriving  at  his  office  In  Washing- 
ton by  7  a.  m.  His  favorite  delicacy  is  a  Juicy 
Kansas  City  steak:  he  doesn't  smoke:  he  Is 
considered  a  shrewd  poker  player.  He  Is 
prominent  In  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the 
American  Legion. 
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STATESMAN  OR  STOOGEt 

When  he  Is  In  Missouri,  Senator  Trttman 
drives  the  7  miles  from  Independence  to  his 
office  in  the  Federal  Courthouse  Building 
in  Kansas  City.  The  office  Is  next  door  to  that 
of  Federal  Judge  John  Caskie  Collet,  and 
Senator  Truman  must  go  Into  Judge  Collet's 
office  to  answer  his  many  telephone  calls. 
He  says  that  to  have  a  telephone  In  his  own 
office  would  be  an  unnecessary  expense. 

According  to  Senator  Truman's  friends. 
he  would  be  a  field  artillery  officer  in  combat 
if  he  were  doing  what  he  really  wanted  to 
do  now.  He  is  a  reserve  officer  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  sought  active  duty  In  the  pres- 
ent war.  but  was  rejected  because  of  his  age 
and  his  service  In  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  close 
student  of  war.  and  Is  considered  an  expert 
on  the  Civil  War  as  the  result  of  a  lifetime 
of  reading  on  the  subject. 

Here.  then.  Is  Hasht  Shippx  Truman,  the 
Democratic  nomiree  for  Vice  President  and 
a  man  who  might  become  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  supporters  say  that  he 
has  risen  to  the  stature  of  a  statesman.  His 
political  opponents  say  that  he  Is,  and  has 
always  been,  an  unquestioning  errand  boy 
for  Democratic  machine  bosses,  originally  for 
the  corrupt  Pendergast  machine  and  cur- 
rently for  the  Hannegan-Hague-Kelly-Flynn 
combine. 

Whether  Harrt  8.  Truman  Is  a  statesman 
or  a  stooge  will  be  one  of  the  principal  topics 
of  debate  in  the  1944  political  campaign. 


Important  Questioni  Affectinf  Welfare 
of  Veterans,  Workers,  Farmers,  and 
Businessmen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
victory,  achieved  through  the  heroism, 
fighting  men,  supported  by  an  all-out 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  workers  and 
farmers  on  the  home  front  in  the  pro- 
courage,  and  sacrifices  of  American 
duction  of  war  materials  and  food.  We 
have  now  come  to  a  time  when  it  is 
necessary  to  plan  for  the  peacetime 
economy  of  the  Nation.  We  must  not 
lose  the  peace  after  winning  the  war. 
The  problem  of  converting  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  peace  economy  is  far  more 
difficult  than  it  was  to  change  from 
peacetime  activity  to  war  production. 
The  problems  with  which  we  are  faced 
are  numerous  and  varied.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  set  forth  in  these  remarks  some 
of  the  important  problems  that  call  for 

solution. 

rvrxmz  peace 

The  conferences  that  recently  took 
place  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  between  diplo- 
mats  from  the  United  States.  England, 
and  Russia  were  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  Members  of  Congress,  unfor- 
timately,  were  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  these  secret  discussions.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  the  body  represent- 
ing«»  people  of  this  Nation,  should  have 
had  representation  in  the  conferences. 


It  is  my  hope  and  that  of  every  American, 
that  satisfactory  plans  will  be  perfected 
so  that  we  as  a  Nation  can  participate 
with  other  nations  of  the  world  in  an 
organization,  free  from  world-power  pol- 
itics, which  will  forever  put  an  end  to  the 
tragedies  and  horrors  of  devastating  war. 
To  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  I 
pledge  my  fullest  cooperation  and  sup- 
port. I  am,  nevertheless,  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  American  people  should 
be  given  full  information  on  all  commit- 
ments to  which  they  will  be  asked  to  sub- 
scribe. There  should  be  no  secret  under- 
standings nor  the  hiding  of  truth  from 
the  people  who  make  the  sacrifices  aind 
stand  the  cost  of  all  wars. 

VETERAN  BENEFTTa 

After  victory  is  won  we  should  bring 
our  boys  back  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Furthermore  we  must  do  every- 
thing within  the  power  of  a  grateful 
country  to  take  care  of  those  who  have 
suffered  disabilities,  and  to  adequately 
provide  for  the  dependents  of  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  f r|e- 
dom.  While  our  first  obligation  is  to 
adequately  take  care  of  the  disabled  and 
dependents,  next  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance is  our  duty  to  adopt  policies  that 
will  provide  satisfactory  work  for  mil- 
lions of  returning  veterans  in  American 
business,  industry,  agriculture,  and  pro- 
fessions. This  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
deal  justly  with  our  service  men  and 
women. 

The  first  step  to  carry  out  such  a  policy 
Is  the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights,  passed 
by  Congress,  which  seeks  to  provide  over- 
all opportunities  in  business,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  professions  for  all  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  including  ad- 
ditional education  or  vocational  training 
in  the  best  schools  of  our  country.  We 
can  never  fully  compensate  them  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made,  but,  as  for 
myself,  I  will  stand  by  them  and  fight 
for  their  rights  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past. 

JOBS   AFTER  THE   WAR 

Of  Utmost  importance  to  our  peace- 
time economy,  will  be  the  perfection  and 
administration  of  plans  for  a  return  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  from  war 
industries  to  civilian  pursuits  to  again 
engage  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  people  of  America  and 
the  world.  I  am  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can business,  industry,  agriculture,  and 
the  professions  will  have  the  capacity  to 
provide  emplosrment  In  all  fields  tinder 
an  American  scale  of  compensation 
which  will  afford  the  highest  standard  of 
living  for  everyone  willing  to  work,  pro- 
vided we  adopt  policies  that  recognize 
the  American  system  of  opportunity 
which  has  made  our  people  the  envy  of 
the  world.  This  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  build  a  better  and  stronger  America. 
I  have  and  will  continue  to  do  all  within 
my  iwwer  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
policies  that  will  make  possible  this  nec- 
essary and  worth-while  result. 

ACRICtrLTURAL  PROSPEEITT  POR  THE  rUTUBS 

We  must  adopt  a  policy  of  abundant 
food  production  with  decent  and  profit- 
able prices  to  the  farmers.  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  secure  the  adoption  of  such  a 


policy.  More  than  55.000.000  Americans 
are  directly  or  Indirectly  dependent  upon 
agriculture  for  their  living,  and  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  entire  country  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which 
our  farmers  prosper. 

Farm  problems  have  been  many  and 
varied  over  a  period  of  years.  The  legis- 
lation heretofore  adopted  has  not  pro- 
duced all  the  results  desired.  There  will 
be  greater  problems  to  solve  when  the 
war  terminates.  They  must  and  will  be 
solved  to  the  best  of  our  ability  in  co- 
operation with  the  farmers. 

There  are  literally  himdreds  of  millions 
of  hungry  people  in  the  world  to  eat  our 
surplus  farm  products,  and  when  ways 
are  found,  as  they  will  be,  to  export  these 
surpluses,  the  American  farmer  will  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  receive  an  Ameri- 
can price  level  for  the  products  of  his 
farm.  Export  trade  for  American  sur- 
pluses can  be  developed  with  countries 
that  need  our  products,  and.  In  return, 
we  can  receive  such  of  their  products  as 
we  do  not  produce  In  sufficient  quantity 
to  take  care  of  domestic  needs.  We  must 
also  develop  new  products  for  the  soil  and 
additional  uses  in  Industry  for  farm  sur- 
pluses. 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  demand 
equality  of  treatment  In  our  American 
economy  without  being  regimented  by 
governmental  bureaucracy.  He  is  also 
entitled  to  enjoy  all  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  a  modem  home  and  the 
American  standard  of  living  that  goes 
with  it. 

The  farmers  and  their  families  of 
America  have  done  a  magnificent  job  In 
the  production  of  food  to  win  the  war, 
despite  the  shortages  of  manpower  and 
machinery,  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
placed  on  them.  The  contribution  made 
by  the  farmers  in  the  past  3  years  has 
hastened  victory  on  the  battle  fronts. 

Congress  must  not  let  American  agri- 
culture down.  It  is  entitled  to  a  square 
deal.  In  the  past  I  have  supported  all 
farm  legislation  that  seemed  to  give 
promise  of  any  possible  help  to  the 
farmer.  I  shall  continue  to  work  dili- 
gently and  in  cooperation  with  farm 
representatives  to  better  the  condition  of 
our  American  farmers. 

UQtnOATION  or  SMALL  BUSINE8B  MtJST  STOT 

Department  of  Commerce  survey  for 
July  1944  shows  that  .  in  the  1942-43 
period,  1,073,000  business  enterprises,  or 
over  30  percent  of  a  total  of  3,370,000 
closed  their  doors.  They  were  liquidated. 
In  the  1940-41  period,  914,000  business 
places  were  forced  to  close.  This  is  a 
grand  total  in  business  casualties  of 
nearly  2,000,000  since  the  country  began 
its  preparation  for  war.  Ninety  percent 
of  these  were  small  business  enterprises. 

This  liquidation  must  stop,  and  the 
small  businessman,  who  after  all  is  the 
real  builder  of  every  community,  must 
be  assured  of  a  right  to  operate  without 
being  strangled  by  large  monopolistic 
concerns  and  bureaucratic  regulations. 

The  small  businessman  of  our  country 
has  had  a  terrible  job  to  keep  his  busi- 
ness operating  during  the  war.  Shortage 
of  manpower,  scarcity  of  merchandise, 
and  complexity  of  himdreds  of  unneces- 
sary Government  forms  have  driven  him 
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to  desperation.  In  addition.  Ooveru- 
ment  bureaucrats  who  f  retriently  did  not 
understand  the  problems  of  any  business, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  dis- 
couraged businessmen  and  made  busl- 
nws  success  impossible. 

fbr  these  businessmen  I  have  and  will 
continue  to  fljht  to  the  limit,  as  I  will 
for  the  farmer,  the  professional  man.  and 
the  worker.  These  groups  make  up  the 
bMkbone  of  American  democracy. 

OOMCLVSXOH 

I  fully  recotnlae  the  difllculties  con- 
fronting our  country  when  the  war  is 
amilr  terminated .  We  must  pay  for  the 
coft  of  this  terrible  war.  We  must  pay 
our  twniendous  debts  to  avoid  bank- 
nqitcy  and  ruin  for  everyone.  We  must 
__  cut  all  expenditures  which  are 
„.nttally  vital  to  Qovemment  oper- 
to  the  end  that  our  national  debt 
be  reduced  and  the  tax  burden  of 
our  people  lessened.  We  must  create 
in  our  system  of  enterprise 
goreinment,  so  workers  will  have 
at  good  wages,  fanners  fair  prices. 
bwlaME  be  prospennia  In  order  to 
pay  HiL  iMceiinnr  taxes  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  a  high  American  standard 
of  living. 

These  and  many  otter  things  must  be 
done,  including  the  establishment  of  an 
ademiate  and  self -sustaining  system  for 
oM-age  rettrement  and  unemplosanent 
oompensatlon.  It  will  take  the  united 
will  and  effort  of  all  who  believe  in  our 
country  and  its  future.  We  must  put  the 
same  fight  and  eflbrt  Into  this  battle  on 
the  home  front,  as  we  are  unitedly  doing 
to  win  the  war.  An  all-out  effort  will 
win.  Kid  we  can  do  it  as  Americans.  Let 
us  do  our  Job  in  the  American  way  and 
save  freedom  and  a  high  standard  of 
Uvtng  for  future  generations. 

Our  boys  are  fighting  with  valor  and 
courage.  They  are  enduring  sacrifices 
beyond  ability  of  mere  words  to  exprces. 
Tltey,  with  God's  help,  are  winning  the 
war.  When  victory  is  complete  and  they 
return  home  let  it  be  not  only  with  a 
fueling  of  pride  for  the  part  th^  have 
had  In  this  great  struggle  to  make  men 
free,  but  also  satisfied  with  what  the 
home  folks  have  done  to  preserve  Amer- 
icaa  Jnmnnoni  Mid  make  life  in  Amer- 
lo»  worth  whUe. 
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EnEaesati  op  remarks 
HW.  WALTHQRAN 

H-  n*  TflX  HOTJSB  OF  RBnOMM'ATi  v  B» 

T*«r«lag.  September  21,  19U 

Mt.  HOUAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
apple  capital  of  the  world  in  my  dis- 
trict— Wenatchee.  Wash.— eomes  com- 
ment on  drought  which  has  damaged  the 
fruit  crop  In  the  AppalaetUaa  apfrie 
region  of  Maryland.  Pennsylvania.  Vir- 
ginia .  and  West  Virginia.  The  conditions 
described  In  this  article  by  Mr.  Carroll  K 
Miller,  manager  of  the  Appalachian 
Apple  Service  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va., 
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other  organic  matter;  the  dust  mulch  that 
we  abandoned  25  years  ago;  a  real  thinning 
prtigram  (American  Fruit  Growers  have  plenty 
of  av^-ineh  peaches  and  excellent  foliage  at 
their  Myers  orchard,  because  of  drastic  thor- 
ough thinning)  There  are  other  helpful 
measures.  Our  State  and  Federal  specialists 
can  do  nothing  more  timely  and  helpful  than 
to  Jump  on  this  problem  with  everything  they 
have.    They  will  If  the  growers  Insist. 


HAVS  vanz  rr 

"But  those  are  only  supplOTaental.  "dry- 
land farming"  measuree.  The  real  need  is. 
clearly,  for  water  In  quantities.  We  canno« 
control  the  weather. 

"Bvrt  we  can  control  the  water  for  oar 
orchards  Other  areas  have  done  it;  have 
brought  water  great  distances  and  buUt  up 
the  system  of  dlstrtltmtlon  to  the  soil  to  maki»- 
the  desert  blossom  with  a  thousand  bushels 
of  apples  per  acre.  All  that  has  been  worked 
out  for  \M  by  others.  We  can  get  costs  al- 
most to  the  penny.  It  cost  Washington  State 
growers  $9  per  a«re  in  1989;  »9  50  per  acre  in 
1942;  perhaps  3  cents  per  bushel,  normally. 

"We  cannot  take  heavily  from  the  flow  of 
smaller  streams,  even  though  they  had  suffl* 
ctent  volume  during  the  hot  months,  accoont' 
riparian  rights  which  insure  thU  water  to  all 
along  its  route.  The  solutloa,  it  seems  to  us> 
is  In  building  a  network  of  impoundlnij: 
dams  along  our  larger  streems;  building  fair- 
sl«  lakes,  from  which  we  could  draw  the 
winter-spring  surplus  rainfall  as  we  need  it. 

"PBOJXCT  ALBKAOT  SUBVETED 

"Fortunately,  most  of  this  has  already  been 
surveyed  and  blue-printed.  United  Statea 
Army  engineers,  some  15  years  ago.  did  all 
thi»  In  wrrklng  out  a  combined  hydro-elec- 
tric-and-flood-control  project  for  the  entire 
Cumberland-Potomac-Shenandoah  area. 

From  south-central  Pennsylvania  through 
western  Maryland  and  eastern  Wcet  Virginia 
and  southwest  to  Staimton.  Va..  a  compre- 
hensive program  was  surveyed,  blue-printed 
and  cests  set  up.  How  much  of  that  would 
be  needed  for  agricultural  Irrigation  remains 
to  be  worked  out.     But  the  prtans  are  at  hand. 

"The  West  is  far  ahead  of  us  on  this.  Tlie 
huge  Federal  system  of  dams  and  irrigation  is 
established  there.  Western  growers  built 
thetr  own  water  systems,  before  the  Govern- 
ment came  in." 


For  Mr.  Roosevelf  s  Reelection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAINS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MiaBouu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Ml.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  an  outstanding 
metropolitan  paper,  recently  printed  an 
editorial  which  I  feel  Is  an  excellent  con« 
trtbutlon. 

I  would  like  every  American  to  read 
this  editorial. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
Include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Foa  RoosxfXLT'S  Rzztscnoir 

Should  the  United  States,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  desperate  war  in  all  history,  change 
its  leadership  at  the  November  election? 
The  Post-Dlspateh.  after  considering  this 
and  many  other  related  qnestlona.  hse  come 
to  tlie  definite  conclusion  that  the  United 
Sates  should  not  change  its  leadership.  It, 
taMulure.  favors  the  reelection  of  President 
Roosevelt. 
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Not  since  1864,  when  Abraham  Lincoln, 
running  for  his  second  term,  defeated  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  has  a  Presidential  election 
been  held  In  wartime.  Lincoln,  reelected, 
carried  the  Civil  War  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. One  of  the  arguments  used  In  his  cam- 
paign was  the  simple,  homely  question: 
"Why  swap  horses  in  midstream?" 

That  old  saying  has  been  the  butt  of  sar- 
casm and  ridicule  in  this  campaign,  but  it 
has  an  inherent  wisdom.  It  was  brought  up 
to  date  by  Quentin  Reynolds  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  wlaen  he  asl:ed 
the  new  question,  in  the  idiom  of  baseball: 
"Why  take  out  a  winning  pitclier?" 

It  would  be  wise  to  swap  horses  only  if  It 
became  evident  that  the  one  being  ridden 
could  not  reach  the  other  bank      It  would  be  " 
wise  to  remove  a  winning  pltc  ler  only  if  he 
were  obviously  about  to  blow  \ip. 

England  swapped  horses  in  midstream  in 
1940.  It  removed  Neville  Chamberlain,  who 
had  made  the  Munich  deal  witli  Adolf  Hitler, 
and  it  put  in  his  place  Winston  Churchill, 
whose  unconquerable  spirit  banished  the 
ghosts  ot  fear  and  started  Britain  back  on 
the  long  road  to  victory.  Chamberlain  was  a 
losing  pitcher 

Japan  swapped  horses  In  midstream  earlier 
this  year.  It  removed  General  Tojo  when  it 
became  clear  to  Japan  that  the  forces  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nimitz  were 
smashing  the  Japs  on  land  and  sea.  The 
United  Nations  were  cheered  vhen  ToJo  was 
recalled  from  the  premiershii).  It  was  an 
admission  that  he  was  pitching  a  losing  game. 

Our  own  situation  now  is  cuite  different. 
The  war.  despite  recent  setbuclu.  IS  going 
well.  In  Europe,  we  are  fighting  on  German 
soil  after  the  successful  invasion  of  and 
brilliant  victories  in  France.  We  have  made 
much  progress  in  the  Pacific  though  with 
the  Chinese  faltering  and  ult  mate  Russian 
participation  uncertain,  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go. 

We  think  the  independent  voter,  he  who 
decides  Presidential  elections,  will  ask  him- 
self three  questions  before  he  enters  the  vot- 
ing booth  In  November: 

Is  Roosevelt  or  E>ewey  the  best  man  to 
bring  the  war  against  the  Jajianese.  as  well 
as  the  Germans,  to  a  quick  and  complete 
victory? 

Which  candidate  would  most  effectively  co- 
operate with  other  nations  la  making  the 
peace  and  in  establishing  an  International 
organization  to  prevent  aggressor  nations 
from  starting  another  war? 

Which  candidate  Is  likely  to  handle  best 
the  vast  problem  of  American  Post-war  re- 
construction? 

1.   CONDUCT    or  THE   WAR 

Aside  from  the  psychologically  bad  effect 
on  OUT  allies  should  we  repudiate  our  war 
leadership  in  November,  and  aside  from  the 
encouraging  eff.ect  of  such  a  change  on  our 
enemies,  the  truth  is  that  the  change  in 
administration  under  war  conditions  would 
have  an  upsetting  euect  as  the  ins  moved  out 
and  the  outs  moved  in. 

From  Nov.  7  until  Jan.  20.  Mr.  Roosevelt  If 
defeated  would  be  a  rejected  leader.  In  that 
period  of  more  than  2  months,  he  would 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  make  vital 
decisions — decisions  involving  the  lives  of 
American  soldiers.  Could  he  make  those  de- 
cisions himself  with  boldness  and  confidence, 
or  would  he  have  to  delay  them  until  he 
found  out  what  Mr.  Dewey  wanted  to  do? 
Such  delays  might  be  tragic. 

Similarly  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
the  heads  of  a  host  of  Important  war  agen- 
cies would  move  'n  a  twilight  of  uncertainty. 
After  January  20  there  would  be  a  wholesale 
dismissal  of  Goverimient  officials,  with  the 
attendant  confusion,  perhaps  the  interrupt- 
tion  of  Important  programs,  and  a  long 
period  of  fumbling  as  new  and  untrained 
hands  took  up  the  complicated  tasks  that  are 


now  familiar  to  the  men  who  are  perform- 
ing them. 

President  Roosevelt,  In  numerous  con- 
ferences with  Winston  Churchill,  in  confer- 
ences with  Stalin  at  Teheran,  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  In  Cairo.  In  constant  contact  with 
oiu"  own  war  leaders.  Admiral  Leahy,  General 
Marshall.  General  Arnold,  and  Admiral 
King — and  with  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
has  established  important  relationships 
which  could  not  be  picked  up  by  Governor 
Dewey  or  anyone  else.  Agreement  between 
statesmen  often  rests  on  personal  trust.  Can 
we  afford  to  sacrifice  the  valuable  good  will 
anc*  confidence  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  built  up 
with  leaders  of  other  nations? 

r-        What  commander  in  chief  means 

The  term  "commander  In  chief"  has  been 
scoffed  at.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  under  the 
Constitution  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  actually  a  war 
leader,  as  he  must  be.  As  such,  he  has  played 
a  most  important  role  in  making  strategic  de- 
cisions. For  example,  Sumner  Welles,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  says  that  "to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  himself  was  due  both  the  con- 
ception of,  and  the  decision  to  undertake  the 
Invasion  of  North  Africa." 

Let  those  who  Impugn  the  term  "com- 
mander In  chief"  remember  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  widely  exercised  powers  Inherent  In 
that  term,  as  against  powers  that  belong 
purely  to  the  Presidency.  It  was  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  after  many  heartbreaking 
failures,  that  he  chose  the  winning  general. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  It  was  as  Commander 
in  Chief  that  he  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  freeing  the  slaves. 

Let  them  remember,  too,  that  Churchill  is 
not  only  Prime  Minister  but  also  Minister  of 
National  Defense,  that  Is.  a  military  leader; 
that  Marshal  Stalin,  among  other  things, 
personally  directed  the  successful  defense  of 
Stalingrad  and  shaped  the  plan  for  the  great 
drive  that  began  November  19.  1942,  the  true 
turning  point  of  the  war  in  the  east;  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  Generalissimo  of  the 
Chinese  Armies. 

As  Commander  in  Chief,  It  Is  up  to  the 
President  to  choose  the  military  and  naval 
leaders  to  carry  on  the  war.  It  was  not  as  a 
matter  of  seniority  but.  quite  the  contrary, 
as  a  matter  of  individual  choice  that  he  se- 
lected General  Marshall.  Likewise,  he  re- 
placed Admiral  Stark  with  Admiral  King. 
Conversely,  he  must  bear  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  Admiral  Klmmel. 

No  one,  we  think,  would  suggest  that  Gen- 
eral Marshall  be  replaced  at  this  time,  or  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  or  Admiral  King  or  General 
MacArthur  or  Admiral  Nimitz  or  General  Ar- 
nold or  Admiral  Halsey.  Why,  then,  replace 
the  man  to  whom  all  these  men  are  subor- 
dinate, the  man  In  whose  hands  the  numerous 
and  delicate  threads  of  global  war  are  held? 

a.  CONDUCT  or  t^i  pkacs 
By  good  fortune,  this  time  the  building  of 
an  International  organization  to  prevent  fu- 
ture wars  has  begun  before  the  war  Is  over. 
At  Dumbarton  Oaks  the  first  great  meeting  is 
being  held  to  determine  the  character  and 
uses  of  such  an  international  organization. 
This  conference  is  building  the  framework, 
the  outline  of  steel  girders,  which— let  us 
confidently  hope — in  time  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  mas^e  masonry  to  prevent  World  War 
No    3. 

In  addition  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con- 
ference, the  present  administration  has  set  In 
motion  the  machinery  of  International  co- 
operation by  the  creation  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  the 
organization  for  relieving  the  destitute 
abroad  and  restoring  the  devastated  areas  to 
a  self-supporting  basis:  and  by  the  meeting 
at  Bretton  Woods,  which  addressed  itself  to 
the  task  of  world  financial  and  economic 
Etabilizatlon.  A  conMnlttee  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  working  In  London  on  what  to  do 
with  Germany.  Another  connmittee  is  deal- 
ing with  the  refugee  problem. 


It  is  to  Mr.  Dewey's  credit  that  he  has  en- 
dorsed the  main  outlines  of  a  world  peace 
organization  and  has  delegated  his  repre- 
sentative, John  Fester  Dulles,  to  cooperate 
with  Secretary  Hull  to  the  end  that  the  mat- 
ter of  world  peace  be  lifted  above  partisan- 
ship.  But  here  again,  as  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Dewey  would  be  at  a  disadvantage 
in  picking  up  the  numerous  threads  thai 
have  already  been  spun  and  that  are  held  in 
the  President's  hands.  / 

A  parallel  tdth  19:0 

Moreover.  It  Is  Impossible  to  forget  a  paral- 
lel that  exists  between  this  campaign  and  the 
campaign  of  1930.  which  revolved  around  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  should 
enter  the  League  of  Nations.  At  that  time, 
such  distinguished  Republicans  as  William 
Howard  Taft.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Elihu 
Root,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  William 
Allen  White  assured  the  country  that  the  best 
way  for  us  to  get  Into  the  League  was  by 
Harding's  election.  They  were  tragically 
wrong. 

Fully  granting  Mr.  Dewey's  sincerity  in  his 
cooperation  with  Mr.  Hull,  It  is  also  true  that 
he  is  supported  by  many  Republicans  of  the 
nationalistic  school,  such  as  the  Gerald  Nyes, 
the  Hamilton  Fishes,  and  the  Chicago  'Tri- 
bune. Indeed,  his  running  mate.  Governor 
Bricker.  was  actually  named  as  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  on  the  America  First  ticket 
of  Gerald  L.  J'  Smith,  the  Detroit  rabble- 
rouser,  before  Bricker  repudiated  the  endorae- 
ment.  The  other  day  Rabble-Rouser  Smith 
came  out  for  Dewey  and  Bricker  in  Statea 
where  the  America  First  party  is  not  on  the 
ballot.  At  the  meeting  in  Louisville,  where 
Governor  Dewey  advocated  International  co- 
operation, he  was  preceded  on  the  speaker's 
stand  by  the  virulent  nationalist,  Werner 
Schroeder,  vice  chairmxin  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 

Should  Governor  Dewey  l>e  elected,  would 
it  be  politically  possible  for  him  to  take  the 
country  Into  an  effective  world  organization? 
Could  he  persuade  a  big  enough  group  of  his 
own  party?  Could  he  t«ke  advantage  of  the 
excellent  spadework  of  Secretary  Hull,  who 
has  long  been '  taking  into  his  confidence 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties,  agaixut 
the  day  when  the  Senate  will  have  to  pass 
on  a  peace  treaty  and  a  world  organization? 
These,  we  think,  are  huge  question  marks. 
Recognizing  fully  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  bad 
his  troubles  with  Congress  on  domestic  Issues, 
would  he  not  be  moie  likely  to  gain  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the 
peace  plan  than  would  Mr.  Dewey? 

3.   CONDUCT  or  tEOONSTBUCnOIC 

To  whom  should  best  be  left  the  vast  prob- 
lems involved  In  shifting  the  economy  of  the 
country  from  war  to  peace?  Here  again 
many  threads  have  alre»idy  been  spun  by  the 
administration:  the  Baruch  reconversion 
plan,  now  implemented  by  Congress;  the 
President's  order  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
to  prepare  for  the  demobilization  of  Federtl 
employeesf  the  Army's  demobilization  plan; 
the  work  of  congressional  and  other  com- 
mittees to  determine  Just  how  to  create  Jobs 
enough  so  that  we  will  notihave  another  era 
of  apple  selling,  of  hunger  and  heartbreak. 

The  question  of  "men  and  Jobs  after  the 
war"  is  not  an  economic  abstraction.  Nor  is 
the  problem  of  whether  the  farmer  will  have 
unsalable  surpluses.  Nor  la  the  encourage- 
ment of  business,  small  as  well  as  large.  Nor 
is  the  question  of  a  tax  structure  that  will 
help  to  keep  booms  In  bounds,  the  better  to 
guard  against  depressions. 

Who  would  be  the  best  calamity  preventer, 
Roosevelt  or  Dewey?  We  use  the  strong 
word  "calamity"  because  it  seems  too  plain 
for  argument  that  if  many  millions  of  men. 
Including  ex-servicemen,  can't  get  Jobs  after 
this  war,  no  word  Is  too  strong  to  descrl'M 
what  might  happen. 
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In  hia  Ban  Prmnciaco  apMch  and  elMwbere. 
Mr.  Dewey  laid  stront  MB^kMteOB  tte  abUity 
of  prirate  enterprise  to  provide  Jobs,  and  we 
hope  he  to  rtgbt  about  It.    Evidently,  bis  plan 
wooU  be  to  give  private  enterprise  Ita  bead 
,  then  hope  for  the  beet.    Even  though  the 
•■priTate  enterprlee"  arouaes  dlsturb- 
omMa  of  the  cracy  twenties.  Presi- 
dent OooUdCB's  liHiw  fti— r  atutuda.  and  the 
Hoover  dapTMBlco.  v«  are  flinnly  panuaded 
"^       that  private  enterprise  baa  a  great  and  es- 
sential role  to  play  In  the  post-war  economy. 
'      Private  and  public  enterprise 
We  look  to  aiMli  gaBtaasa  as  Henry  Ford  and 
Henry  Kalaer  and  aacb  aoiporaUoDS  as  G«n- 
ntd  Beetrlc  and  General  Motors  to  try  to  do 
for  peacetime   production   what   they   have 
done  lor  wartime  production.    We  agree  with 
Mr.  D:wey  that  a  climate  should  be  created 
in  which  such  constructive  forces  can  worlt 
tavonbly.     But   we   think    that   Mr.   Dawey 
blnwalf.  in  an  cicess  of  aeal,  might  create  a 
that  would  lead  to  abuaas  and  that 
defeat  the  end  that  mvtt*  be  sought: 
iy.  a  atable  ^wiwr"*  structure. 
We  know  what  tmppenta  under  Harding, 
Coolldge,  and  Hoover  in  the  boom-and-bust 
era.     We  know  what  an  unregukUad  stock 
market  did.     We   know   what  anaccby  pre- 
vailed In  tbe  marketing  of  securities.    We 
know  that  capitalism  went  wild  and   that 
the  whole  country  suffered  the  subsequent 
agony  of  the  cepreasion. 

We  know  that,  for  all  his  reputation  of 
being  unfair  to  buslnees.  Mr.  BoosAvelt  would 
give  it  post-war  incentives  so  tbat  It  oould 
create  a  maximum  nuasbcr  <tf  loba.  Purther- 
more.  Mr.  Boaaavalt  la  aMfl«  aaaaitive  than 
Mr.  Dewey  to  Um  ttanaaiOMa  revolution  in 

faire  days.  Winston  CkWibUl  boMa  dearly 
to  hia  belief  in  tzkdlTklual  aad  private  enter- 
prise, but  he  admitted  in  a  m%iot  speech  that, 
after  this  war,  government  and  private  anter- 
must  team  up  to  preserve  a  balanced 
ly.  We  (eel  sure  that  wban  any  eoo- 
Bomle  crials  ooctirrad.  Mr.  Boaaavalt  would  be 
laaa  kaaitant  to  throw  public  fitorka  into  the 
kwch  than  would  Mr  Dewey,  though  the 
latter  admits  the  probable  aaad  of  public 
works. 

All  things  cnnatrt start,  we  believe  tbat  hi  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  the  conduce  of  tb«  peace, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  post-wfO'  ecoaomy.  we 
are  safer  In  tba  cspertaaccd  bands  of  the 
Prertdent  than  we  would  be  in  kanda  that  are 
unpractlced 

Mr.  Dewey'a  vlrtwei  ««*d  biwnders 

Of  Mr.  Dewey,  we  do  not  know  mtieh.  He 
is  still  a  young  man  (43  next  Marcb)  and  has 
ix>t  been  king  in  public  life.  Xtera  is  no 
docbt  that,  as  apaclal  proaacutor  aad  later  as 
dlsuict  attorn^,  he  turned  In  a  masterful 
Job  of  racket-bu&ting.  fie  will  long  be  re- 
wamhered  for  his  magnlAcent  flght  against 
^MCtters.  hoodlums,  and  crooked  political 
Uaairi  in  New  York  City.  Tbere  Is  no  doubt 
also  that  be  baa  aada  a  good  raoordaa  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  State;  but  slaca  great  iaaues 
did  not  arlae  during  his  Incumbency,  he  bad 
no  ebanoe  to  show  the  country  what  be  oould 
do  in  parlods  of  high  crisis. 

His  record  so  far,  thezeXore.  Is  of  an  able 
but  not  great  man.  His  merits  are  of  more 
than  common  caliber,  his  Industry  is  pro- 
notuiced.  his  skill  as  a  prosecuting  attorney 
won  him  the  governorship,  his  appointments 
at  Albany  show  facility  in  the  forms  of  gov- 
cxanent  and  the  handling  of  organization 
and  procedtuY. 

In  the  seven  apeeches  of  his  first  campaign 
tour,  hovevar,  evidence  was  lacking  thnt  Mr. 
Dewey  baa  that  quality  of  (mtstandlng  lead- 
ership and  thnt  mastery  of  great  issues  which 
the  country  must  demand  In  vurh  times. 
Some  of  these  vfere  a  We  spweches.  but  during 
the  coune  of  the  tour,  the  Ooremor  made 


interviei 
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Nebr.,  in  which  he  sugg 
MacArthur  bad  been  haiMered 
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Ha  plainly  impUad  that 
denied  MacArthur  men  add 
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grave  tiuurge  indeed,  and 
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mischievous,  nay,  dangeri  lus 
su::gestlon  that,  if  he  sh^iUd 
dent,   the  soldiers  would 
home  quicker  than  otberfrise. 

Mr.  Dewey  reverted  to 
homa  City.     With   It,  Im 
hopes  In   the   hearts  of 
loved  ones.     The  need 
many  and  Japan,  for 
countries,  und  for  guardiilg 
breaks  will  continue  aftei 
of  the  war.     To  Insist 
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won  at  such  great  cost  in 

In  both  these   blunders 
badly  shuttered  faith  in  qU 
his  eapaelty  to  fill  the 
he  aspires. 
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Of  the  President,  we 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASiaEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  WASIEUSWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolution: 

POLSSKI  COITNCII.  or  MlLWABKrC. 

MUu>aukee.  Wis..  September  21.  1»44. 
The  Honorable  Thao  F.  Wasulswski, 
House  of  Representatwes, 

Wmahington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  CoMcsaasasAM :  At  the  last  meeting 
of  our  organization  it  was  voted  to  send  you 
two  copies  of  resolution  passed  at  memorial 
meeting  held  on  the  fifth  anniversary^  of  the 
Invasion  of  Poland,  at  Pulaekl  Park  in  Mil- 
waukee on  September  10.  with  the  request 
tbat  you  deliver  same  to  the  proper  persons 
in  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  so  tbat  same  mi^ht  eventunlly  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Cowcressional  Record. 
May  we  ask  that  you  kindly  do  this?  En- 
closed you  will  find  copies  of  the  resolution 
referred  to. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  atten- 
tion in  this  matter,  we  are, 
Very  truly  yours. 

TOLANOA  MAJXOWSXA, 

Secretary.  Program  Coanmittet. 

BSSOLTmOM     PASSES    AT    A    TBIStrTZ    TO    POLAND 
KSMORIAL   MZXTING    HELD  ON   THE   FITTH   AN- 

Hiiiaasiiir  or  the  tasACHEROus  attack  on 

POLAND  BT  THE  GERMAN  HORDES,  St»rOAT, 
BfEl  lEMUEa  10,  1944,  AT  PULASKI  PA«X.  MIL- 
W.tmCES,  WIS.,  ITNDEa  THE  AtJSFICES  OT  THE 
PUt.ASKI  COTTNCIL,  BTZEHING  COMMl'riiLE  FOB 
76  POLISH -AMSaiCAN  ORCANIZATIONS  IN  MIL- 
WAtnCEX 

We  herewith  aaaembled  at  a  commemora- 
tive meeting  held  as  a  tribute  to  Poland,  the 
nation  which  first  stood  in  delense  of  the 
threatened  freedom  of  the  world,  a  nation 
which  in  the  course  of  its  millennial  history 
never  sought  other  peoples'  territories,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  always  fought  for  its  own 
liberty  and  the  liberty  of  other  peoples; 

A  nation  which  loving  honor  and  freedom 
above  all,  did  not  succumb  to  the  entice- 
ments and  temptations  of  Germany  and  did 
not  strike  jointly  with  Germany  against  Rus- 
sia, but  made  a  lone  stand  against  the  forces 
of  aggression,  that,  witliout  declaring  war, 
despite  treaties,  attacked  it  without  any  pro- 
vocation; 

A  nation  that  failed  to  receive  help  from 
its  allies  after  beving  been  attacked  by  Its 
eastern  neighbor,  with  whom  it  had  a  ncn- 
afgression  pact,  fought  on  its  own  soil  and 
later  on  other  fronts  of  the  world;  a  natkm 
that  did  not  capitulate,  that  never  stopped 
fighting; 

A  nation,  which,  despite  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle,  accepted  the  challenge  and  thus 
thwarted  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom in  a  bid  for  an  armed  conquest  of  the 
world:  a  nation  tliat  has  contributed  so  nobly 
through  her  worthiest  sons,  Koscluszko  and 
Pulaski,  toward  ^^f pr*pv XV^v  of  this  land 
of  Creedom  and  iBdependence.  the  United 
States  of  America:  a  nation  whose  sons,  as 
free  American  dtiaens  of  this  great  cmintry, 
have  bled  and  are  bleeding  and  laying  down 
their  lU-es  in  sitch  great  numbers  in  the  de- 
fense of  OUT  freedoms. 
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We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
world  not  to  look  on  passively  as  the  Poles 
bleed  and  die  in  the  trenc'-ies  of  War,^w  but 
hasten  to  aid  them,  not  to  permit  the  starving 
and  torturing  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Poles  conflned  in  concentration  camps  at 
Pruszkow.  Oswlecim,  and  many  other  tor- 
ture camps. 

Today,  when  Warsaw,  anticipating  help 
from  the  ally  approaching  from  the  east, 
cams  out  from  underground  and  undertook 
an  unequal  battle  with  the  enemy,  does  not 
receive  aid  for  which  it  calls,  we,  who  with  our 
lend  len.^e  and  effort  aid  Soviet  Russia,  de- 
mand from  our  American  Government,  as 
well  as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  whose  defense  the  Poles  fought  and  laid 
down  their  lives,  that  these  Governments 
hasten  with  help  for  the  Polish  Insurgents  in 
Warsaw.  ' 

We  demand  this  aid  lest  the  blood  of  these 
best  sens  of  Poland  devolve  upon  us.  We  de- 
mand this  aid,  in  order  to  save,  insofar  as  it  is 
yet  po&slble,  these  heroic  sons  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

MMlions  of  the  best  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  Polish  nation  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  world  dtuing 
this  war — we.  whose  brothers,  sons,  and 
fathers  fighting  under  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  are  dying  in  such  great  numbers, 
cannot  permit  that  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives 
Ehall  have  been  made  In  vain. 

We  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
world  that  the  aid  which  was  found  and 
rushed  to  the  Slovaks.  Czechs.  Croats,  Serbs, 
and  Rtmianians  be  likewise  found  for  the 
Poles. 

On  our  part,  we  solemnly  swear  that  we 
shall  not  cease  in  our  support  of  the  war 
effort  of  the  United  States  until  all  the  con- 
quered nations  shall  have  been  freed,  until 
all  the  aggressors  shall  have  been  driven  out 
from  the  occupied  countries,  until  the  lib- 
erty-loving nations  shall  have  all  been  freed. 

We  pay  ardent  tribute  to  the  Polish  people, 
to  those  who  upon  emerging  from  under- 
ground carry  on  the  fight  with  the  enemy, 
to  those  who  flght  on  Italian,  Belgian,  and 
French  soil,  to  those  Polish  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  been  fighting  and  continue  fight- 
ing on  land.  In  the  air,  and  on  the  sea — for 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations — and  we 
pledge  to  them  that  we  shall  do  everything 
In  our  power  to  the  end  that  Poland,  that 
martyr  among  nations,  shall  not  be  mal- 
treated. 

To  our  brothers  and  sisters  abroad  whom 
our  aid  can  now  reach,  we  pledge  this  relief, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Polish-American 
Council  and  our  relief  committees — and  In 
the  name  of  125.000  American  citizens  of 
Polish  origin  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  we 
urge  the  Polish-American  Congress  to  like- 
v,'lse  appeal  for  Immediate  aid  for  the  Polish 
Army  in  Warsaw  and  the  suffering  Poles  In 
Pruszkow  concentration  camp. 

Long  live  the  United  States— that  rampart 
of  freedom  of  the  world. 

Long  live  Poland— that  champion  of  lib- 
erty of  the  world. 

Long  live  the  Polish-American  Council — 
that  Good  Samaritan  of  the  Polish  people. 

Long  live  the  Polish-American  Congress — 
that  spokesman  of  the  aspirations  and  hopes 
of  the  6,000,000  Americans  of  Polish  origin 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Long  live  the  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
In  Milwaukee — ever  sensitive  and  responsive 
to  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the  Polish 
Nation. 

On  behalf  of  the  resolutions  committee: 
Thaooeds  Boiun. 
Margin  Kedzioea, 
Bbonislaw  Zietaea. 

(Translated  from  the  Polish  language.) 


The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  am 
in  my  home  city  of  Indianapolis  there  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  the  opportuni- 
ties I  have  to  drop  in  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  at  43 
West  Vermont  Street  to  spend  a  social 
evening  with  my  comrades  of  Aerie  No, 
211  and  their  families.  There  one  finds 
the  glowing  cheer  and  warmth  of  the 
finest  kind  of  hospitality,  the  kind  that 
makes  life  worth  living. 

I  am  proud  of  my  membership  in  this 
order.  It  does  not  boast  the  so-called 
aristocracy  of  the  earth.  You  will  not 
find  in  it  any  scions  of  the  ultra  rich,  any 
millionaire  playboys,  any  ornamental 
sprigs  of  the  social  "400,"  any  glittering 
tinsel  of  the  human  variety,  but  you  will 
find  in  it  a  world  of  as  good,  honest  folks 
as  ever  graced  God's  footstool.  There  is, 
thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things, 
another  kind  of  aristocracy,  unlike  the 
kind  of  which  I  have  spoken — an  aris- 
tocracy in  which  the  precious  spirit  of 
camaraderie  blooms  and  flowers;  an  aris- 
tocracy of  goodness:  an  aristocracy  of 
kindness;  an  aristocracy  of  helpfulness; 
an  aristocracy  of  humaneness,  which 
says,  "We  pass  through  the  vale  of  tears 
only  once  and  let  us  help  others  all  we 
can  while  we  are  here,"  That  is  real 
aristocracy.  That  kind  of  aristocracy 
represents  the  highest  of  human  values. 
It  is  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  spirit. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  aristocracy  that 
ignores  and  isolates  and  spurns  contact 
with  the  ordinary  form  and  mold  of  man. 
but  it  is  the  aristocracy  of  comradeship, 
forever  drawing  God's  children  into  its 
encircling  folds. 

At  its  table  always  is  r.pread  a  feast  of 
love,  and  whosoever  will  may  come.  That 
is  the  kind  of  aristocracy  you  will  find  in 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  It  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  the  good  Sa- 
maritan, who  helped  the  sorely  injured 
wayfarer  out  of  the  ditch  and  comforted 
him  and  took  him  to  a  place  where  his 
wounds  could  be  treated,  and  then  left 
money  for  his  care,  gave  the  first  demon- 
stration of  the  splendid  altruism  which 
in  these  modern  times  is  exemplified  in 
its  finest  flower  and  fruition  In  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles. 

I  was  made  of  common  clay  and  I  have 
never  got  over  it.  All  through  my  life 
there  have  been  not  infrequent  occasions 
when  those  who  live  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
and  bask  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  social 
glamor,  wealth,  and  favoritism  have 
looked  at  me  askance  and  have  made  me 
feel  the  aloofness  which  they  have  forced 
upon  me,  but  I  have  never  been,  and  am 
not  now,  ashamed  of  my  humble  up- 
bringing, for  though  my  father  and 
mother  were  working  folks,  whose  lives 
were  devoted  to  bard  and  unremitting 


physical  toil,  no  better  people  ever  lived 
on  this  earth.  God  bless  their  memory! 
Holding  the  democratic  philosophy  of 
life  that  I  do.  I  like  to  think  that  I  Just 
naturally  fit  into  the  picture  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  On  the  wall  of 
my  ofBce  in  Washington  is  a  motto  which 
I  have  tried  to  live  up  to  in  a  sort  of 
stumbling  way  throughout  the  years.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

We  can  do  nothing  better;  we  can  do  noth- 
ing finer:  we  can  do  nothing  grander  than  to 
help  our  fellow  mortals  over  the  rough  places 
of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  motto  might  well 
have  a  place  over  the  door  of  every 
Eagles'  lodge  in  America,  lor  helpfulness 
in  the  consecrated  spirit  of  service  to 
our  fellow  mortals  is  the  very  sum  and 
essence  of  the  Eagles'  creed. 

This  eagerness  to  serve,  this  out- 
reaching  and  groping  for  opportunities 
to  be  helpful  to  those  who  need  assistance 
in  the  battles  of  life  has  made  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  one  of  the  great- 
est humanitarian  orders  in  the  world,  if 
not  the  greatest.  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  many  fraternal  orders  that  serve 
good  purposes  and  help  to  make  life  more 
bearable,  but  there  is  something  about 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  that  is 
different  and  distinctive,  something  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  order.  Other 
orders  promote  friendly  associations 
and  foster  fellowship,  and  provide  sick 
and  death  payments,  which  are  of  im- 
measurable value  to  those  who  most  need 
the.se  benefits,  but  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  goes  farther  than  that.  It 
reaches  out  and  tries  to  help  in  solving 
the  distressing  and  difficult  problems  of 
human  relief,  and  its  record  in  that  di- 
rection stands  out  like  a  great  rock  of 
safety  above  a  turbulent  sea. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  its  magnificent 
history.  Because  of  the  space  limitation 
which  I  am  compelled  to  ob.serve  today  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  brief  and 
fieeting  glimpse  which  will  not  even 
begin  to  reveal  the  complete  lovely 
picture  of  the  Eagles'  record  of  service  to 
humanity. 

No  longer  ago  than  1921  no  State,  no 
county,  no  city  in  America  had  anything 
to  offer  the  worthy  aged  dependents  ex- 
cept the  poorhouse,  over  whose  dark  and 
forbidding  portals  were  emblazoned  the 
burning  words  of  shame,  "Only  paupers 
are  received  here."  The  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  conceived  the  noble  idea  of 
making  the  evening  of  life  serene  and 
secure  for  our  old  people  who  are  poor 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  without 
requiring  them  to  move  from  their  homes 
and  firesides  which  are  so  sacredly  en- 
twined in  their  memories  and  affections. 

Today  old  age  pension  laws  are  on  the 
statute  books  of  many  States  and  social 
security  is  becoming  a  fact  instead  of  a 
mere  ideal.  In  a  similar  way  the  Eagles' 
stabilization  of  employment  bill,  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  in  Con- 
gress, has  piloted  the  way  to  better  em- 
ployment conditions  for  our  working 
people. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  few  of  the  major 
achievements  of  our  order,  but  my  meed 
of  praise  would  be  incomplete  If  I  did 
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not  make  reference  to  the  tttentlon 
wliieh  th«  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  al- 
wttjrt  payi  to  the  tinn  and  •entlmental 
thiati  of  Uff,  and  at  the  head  of  ttMl 
ortalofftM  of  lU  lnt«rMU  and  attenttont 
I  woal^  place  lu  ipcaMnhlp  of  HcMm't 
Day.  It  U  characterlitfc  of  thU  trett 
ordfr  that  In  iU  busy  eflorti  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  men  and  women 
to  live  m  tt  should  paiue  revertmtly  to 
give  to  mother  the  niche  that  belong!  to 
her.  All  of  ui  love  our  mothers  if  they 
are  living,  and  if  they  have  passed  from 
the  earth  to  Heaven,  as  my  mother  has. 
oar  hearta  reach  across  the  mystic  bar- 
rten  of  terrestrial  space  to  tell  them  that 
we  still  love  them. 

In  sponsoring  a  day  annually  when 
our  thoughts  and  affections  will  center 
on  our  mothers  and  what  we  owe  to  them, 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  struck  a 
chord  that  touches  every  human  heart. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  pay  adequate 
tribute  to  the  social  and  humanitarian 
achievements  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Bigin  baaed  on  the  Immutable  record. 
bat  It  is  sufBcient  to  say  that  it  has  a 
program  that  is  as  broad  as  humanity 
Itself:  a  program  that  not  only  applies 
to  present  conditions  but  that  is  elastic 
enough  for  expansion  to  meet  future 
human  needs  as  those  needs  develop. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  is  one 
of  the  most  democratic  of  all  of  our  in- 
stitutions. It  can  be  said  of  it.  more 
than  of  any  other  organization  I  know 
of.  that  its  beneflcient  activities  rcaclr 
out  to  the  flotsam  and  the  jetsam.  There 
are  none  too  poor  and  humble  to  be 
touched  by  its  uplifting  hand.  It  recog- 
nizes the  eternal  truth  that  a  hickory 
shirt  or  a  calico  dress  may  cover  a  heart 
as  pure  and  true  as  any  that  beats  t>e- 
neath  purple  and  fine  linen;  that  virtue 
dwells  as  often  in  humble  cottages  and 
bsrways  as  in  palaces.  Times  and  con- 
ditions change  end  in  the  eternal  sweep 
of  years  social  trends  take  on  many 
varied  and  fleeting  forms,  but  the  help- 
ing hand  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
will  always  be  needed  in  this  world  and 
my  prayer  is  th^t  it  will  go  on  and  on. 
doing  good  forever. 


Rifhts  and  Benefits  of  Veterans  of  tlie 
Aimed  Forces  and  Their  Dependects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSIU 

OF  MICKIOAIf 

IN  THS  ROUS!  OF  REPRESENT ATIW 
Thur$dav,  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  8ADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  tenure  of  office  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
griH  from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  I  have  consistently 
worked  for  and  supported  tU  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  urUcgagn  »Bd  their 
dncndcnts. 

I  have  received  msny  inqulrlet  from 
the  families  of  our  Krrvi(-<'men  regarding 
tiM  Imirtto  available  \indrr  the  vahouii 
bf  Cong  rpM,  therefare«  1  de* 


aire  to  present  Infohnatlon  In  detail 
which  I  trust  will  le  valuable  to  all 
concerned. 

Four  thinars  are  me  itloned  bolow  that 
should  be  given  your  Immediate  atten- 
tion. 

n9on  TO  Bctacnv  i  Mimci  soars 

■very  man  dischari  ed  from  the  armed 
forces  should  report  t^  his  »electlve-serv. 
Ice  board  in  perion 
6  days  of  his  discharge, 
by  law.  Ex-servicew  >man  are  not  re< 
quired  to  report  but  s  lould  do  so  if  they 
desire  aid  In  securing 


reemplojrment. 


AFTLT  FOa  OLO  JOS 

If  you  want  to  get 
had  before  you  entere  I 
you  must  apply  for 
after  the  date  of  your 


irmmi  *o  days 

back  the  Job  you 
the  armed  forces. 
It  within  40  days 
discharge. 


iMstnu  «c( 


PAT   COVraMMtNT 

Most  ex-service 
want  to  keep  their 
insurance  in  force.   Ti  i 
sary  to  pay  the  pren^iums 
Veterans'  Administra 
insurance  will  lapse. 


PREMIUMS   DISXCT 

mdi  and  women  will 

national  service  life 

do  this  it  is  neces- 

direct  to  the 

ion;  otherwise  tne 


prrr  toue  kxcoi  ds  in  oroeb 


the  armed  forces 

)r  file  number.    It 

you  keep  a  record 

sucp  records — such  as 

copies  of  necessary 

where  they  can 


place 


wi 


decrees; 


Every  ex-member 
has  a  serial,  service 
is  most  important  tha 
o.  it  and  of  other 
originals  or  legal 
papers — in  a  safe 
always  te  found. 

The  reason  is  simp|e 
quests  for  benefits 
certain  information, 
Army  or  M.  rine  Co^s 
Navy  file  or  service 
his  discharge  and.  in 
of  the  relationship  ol 
most  important  recoqds 
ing:  Army  or  Marine 
ber;  Navy  service  or 
Guard  service  number ; 
disability   claim   C 
policies;  social  securi  y 
tificate,  self;  birth 
certificate,    children; 
cate;  any  divorce 
testament;  selective 
card. 

Get  these  records 
though  you  may  not 
ately.    Some  day  you 
inconvenience  and 
all  together  where 
easily. 

MtTSTCaiKG-toVT  PAT 

As  a  veteran  discha  rged  under  honor 
able  conditions,  you  automatically  re- 
ceive mustering-out  p  ay  of  from  $100  to 
$300  to  help  tide  you  <  ver  the  immediate 
pcrld  after  your  disjharge  and  to  aid 
you  in  your  necessary  readjustment  to 
civilian  life 

Those  who  served  lefcs  than  60  days  re 
celve  $100;  60  days  oi 
eign  service,  $200;  60 
foreign  service,  $300. 
excluded,  such  as  thbse  receiving  base 
pay— not  counting  fo^lea— of  more  than 
$200  a  month  at  the 
charge.    Any  eligible 


time  of  th^lr  dl.i- 

Ireteran  discharged 

before  this  law  was  iaswd  may  obtain 


by  letter,  within 
This  is  required 


Claims  and  re- 

11  usually  require 

such  as  a   man's 

serial  number. 

lumber,  details  of 

some  cases,  proof 

dependents.    The 

are  the  follow- 

Corps  serial  num- 

ile  number;  Coast 

:  discharge  pap>ers; 

tfimber;    insurance 

card;  birth  cer- 

cerjtificate.  wife;  birth 

marriage    certifl- 

last  will  and 

jervice  registration 


i  1  order  now — even 
I  eed  them  immedi- 
may  be  saved  great 
by  having  them 
can  find  them 


de  ay 
yju 


more,  but  no  for- 
days  or  more,  and 
Certain  groups  are 


IMrment  by  applying 
of  the  senriee. 


to  his  own  branch 


nfsvsAitca:  oovtawMnrr 

Your  national  service  life  Insurance 
will  be  one  of  your  most  valuable  asseta 
after  your  discharge.  If  you  let  it  lapse, 
you  Will  not  be  able  to  buy  similar  pro- 
tection for  yourself  and  your  family  for 
the  same  cost.  To  keep  It  In  force  you 
must  do  two  things: 

First.  Pay  the  premiums  direct.  Make 
your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  mail 
It  to  the  Collections  Subdivision.  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  You  may  arrange  to  pay  your 
premiums  monthly,  quarterly,  semian- 
nually or  annually. 

Second.  Your  insurance  was  originally 
issued  on  what  is  called  the  5-year-level- 
premium-term  plan.  Any  time  after  it 
has  been  in  force  a  year,  and  before  the 
5  years  are  up,  you  may  convert  it  into 
ordinary  life,  20-payment  Ufe  or  30-pay- 
ment  life.  Your  new  policy  will  have 
regtUar  cash  values  after  the  first  year 
from  which  you  can  borrow  if  necessary. 

If  you  wish  to  change  your  beneficiary, 
write  the  Director  of  Insurance.  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

INSXTRAMO:    PBIVATB 

If,  when  you  went  into  the  service,  you 
had  private  life  insurance,  you  may  have 
arranged  to  have  the  Government  pro- 
tect this  for  you  by  guaranteeing  the 
premiums.  If  so,  remember  that  pay- 
ments must  be  brought  up  to  date,  with 
interest,  within  2  years  after  your  dis- 
charge. Your  insurance  company  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration  will  answer  any 
questions. 

CETTINO  T0t7«  OLO  JOB  BACK 

If  you  worked  for  a  private  employer 
or  for  the  Federal  Government  before 
the  war,  and  want  your  job  back,  the 
qualifications  are  brief  and  simple:  The 
position  you  left  must  have  been  other 
than  temporary,  you  must  have  com- 
pleted your  military  service  satisfac- 
torily, you  must  still  be  qualified  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  position,  and  you 
must  apply  for  reemployment  within  40 
days  of  your  discharge.  If  you  cannot 
call  upon  your  employer  immediately, 
write  and  tell  him  when  you  can  returii 
to  work,  and  keep  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

If  you  have  any  difflcult>.  go  to  your 
reemployment  committeeman — a  man 
assigned  by  your  local  selective-service 
board  to  be  your  personal  adviser  on 
reemployment.  If  necessary,  he  can  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
district  courts  and  the  Federal  district 
attorney.    This  service  is  free. 

OZTTINO    A    NIW   JOB 

The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  1,500  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  extends  service  to  2.200  other 
communities.  All  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  help  you.  In  each  of  these  local  offices, 
there  is  a  special  veterans'  employment 
representative  to  assist  war  veterans  in 
finding  suitable  jobs.  They  also  advise 
and  assist  members  of  veterans'  families 
seeking  work.  If  you  want  a  Job  register 
at  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
otDot  Mftrwt  you  m  idoa  after  your  dis« 
charff  M  iwMlblei 
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enriNO  a  oovcxnmcnt  job 

If  you  were  a  Federal  clvil-servlce  em- 
ployee— other  than  temporary— when 
you  entered  the  war,  you  should  apply  to 
the  agency  where  last  employed  within 
40  days  of  your  discharge  or  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  In  the  event  you  ex- 
perience difficulty  In  being  reinstated. 
If  you  satisfy  the  requirements  you  are 
entitled  to  your  former  position  or  one 
of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay. 

11  you  did  not  have  a  civil-service  Job 
before,  but  want  to  get  one  after  you  are 
discharged,  you  will  get  special  consid- 
eration and  preference  in  civil-service 
examinations.  This  preference  also  ap- 
plies to  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

All  wartime  veterans  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  are  entitled  to  pref- 
erence in  United  States  civil-service  ex- 
aminations. The  entitlement  to  5  or  10 
points  will  be  determined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  upon  application  to 
the  Commission. 

Other  privileges  for  veterans  are: 

First.  Examination  for  positions  of 
guard,  elevator  operator,  messenger, 
and  custodian,  will  be  restricted  to  vet- 
erans as  long  as  veteran  applicants  are 
available. 

Second.  Time  spent  in  military  service 
will  be  credited  toward  experience  re- 
quired for  a  position  of  the  kind  you  left. 

Three.  Age.  height,  and  weight  re- 
quirements are  waived  for  veterans  in 
most  instances.  Other  physical  require- 
ments may  be  waived. 

Fourth.  Veterans  are  exempted  from 
provisions  of  law  prohibiting  Govern- 
ment employment  to  more  than  two 
members  of  a  family. 

Fifth.  If  an  appointing  officer  passes 
over  a  veteran  and  selects  a  non veteran, 
he  must  submit  his  reasons  in  writing 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Sixth.  In  personnel  reductions  in  any 
Federal  agency,  preference  in  retention 
will  be  given  to  veterans. 

There  are  approximately  4,500  local 
civil-service  secretaries  located  in  all 
first-  and  second-class  postofflces.  who 
will  advise  you  concerning  Government 
employment,  or  such  information  may 
be  secured  from  your  Reemployment 
Committeeman  or  the  United  States  Em- 
ploj'ment  Service,  who  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  a  representative  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

APPRENTlCr   TRAINING 

Virtually  all  of  the  30,207  apprentice- 
training  programs  in  the  United  States 
extend  opportunities  to  returning  veter- 
ans. Veterans  may  be  employed  as  ap- 
prentices and  be  paid  as  they  learn,  get- 
ting not  only  a  steady  job  but  training 
which  prepares  them  for  skilled  jobs. 
Age  restrictions  and  other  limitations 
are  hftcd  for  them  in  many  cases.  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  through  your 
nearest  United  State.i  Employment 
Service  office  or  the  nearest  facility  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINtNO 

If  you  have  a  service-connected  dH- 
nbilily,  '.vhich  results  In  an  occupational 
tUMdicap,  you  eati  ^obably  be  taught  a 


new  type  of  work  In  which  your  disability 
will  not  hinder  you.  Through  the  Veter- 
an.s'  Administration  you  may  be  trained 
in  a  college,  bu.'^lnes.i.  or  trade  school  or 
on  the  Job  with  a  business  firm.  Tuition, 
books,  supplies,  and  equipment  are  pro- 
vided at  Government  expense.  During 
training,  If  the  pension  being  received  Is 
less  than  $80  per  month.  It  will  be  In- 
creased to  the  rate  of  $80  per  month,  if 
you  are  single;  $90.  if  married,  with  an 
added  allowance  of  $5  a  month  for  each 
child,  and  $10  for  each  dependent  parent. 
If  your  disability  is  not  service  con- 
nected, or  occurs  after  you  have  left  the 
service,  and  constitutes  a  vocational 
handicap,  you  may  apply  to  your  State 
board  of  vocational  education  for  guid- 
ance, special  training,  and  placement.  If 
in  financial  need,  other  services  available 
include  medical  treatment,  hospitaliza- 
tion, maintenance,  and  transportation 
during  training,  educational  supplies,  oc- 
cupational tools,  and  equipment.  This 
is  a  Federal-State  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  operates  in  each 
State.  Apply  to  your  local  superintend- 
ent of  schools  or  the  nearest  United 
States  Employment  Service  office  for  the 
address  of  the  nearest  vocational  re- 
habilitation officer. 

TRAINING   FOR   WAR   WORK 

During  the  war  you  may  acquire  the 
skill  necessary  for  war-production  Jobs 
under  the  vocational  training  for  war 
workers  program.  Information  con- 
cerning this  program  is  available  from 
your  local  superintendent  of  schools  or 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Zr  UNEMPLOTEO 

To  cover  temporary  periods  of  unem- 
ployment following  discharge,  financial 
help  is  available  to  you,  either  through 
State  or  Federal  sources. 

STATE    PROGRAMS 

State  unemployment  compensation 
programs  provide  weekly  payments  to 
unemployed  workers  based  on  their  pre- 
vious work  in  covered  jobs — that  is.  most 
Jobs  in  private  firms  in  business  and  in- 
dustry; factories,  shops,  mines,  mills, 
stores,  offices,  banks,  and  so  forth. 
Types  of  Jobs  not  covered  are  farm  work, 
household  service.  Government  and  self- 
employment,  and  work  for  many  small 
firms.  Almost  all  the  States  have  frozen 
any  unemployment  insurance  rights  you 
may  have  earned  before  going  into  .serv- 
ice. You  may  be  able  to  draw  upon  them 
in  case  you  are  unemployed  ufter  your 
return. 

Full  information  on  job  opportunities 
and  unemployment  compensation  can  be 
obtained  at  your  nearest  United  States 
Employment  Service  office. 

rEDEXAL    PROVISIONS 

Weekly  allowances  of  unemployment 
compen.sation  are  available  through  a 
Federal  program  if  you  are  not  eligible 
under  a  State  program.  If  you  qualify 
under  both,  money  received  under  a 
State  plan  is  subtracted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Bllowance.  Under  thp  Federal  plan, 
you  may  receive  4  weeks  of  allowance  for 
each  calendar  month  of  active  service 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  before  the 


end  of  the  present  war.  up  to  a  total 
limit  of  52  weeks. 

If  you  are  completely  unemployed, 
your  allowance  is  $20  a  week.  If  you  are 
partially  unemployed,  you  receive  the 
dillrrence  between  your  wage  and  the 
weekly  allowance  plus  $3.  If  you  are 
self-employed,  you  may  still  be  eligible  if 
your  net  earnings  in  the  previous  calen- 
dar month  were  less  than  $100.  Allow- 
ances remaining  unpaid  at  your  death 
do  not  become  part  of  your  estate. 

Eligibility  requirements:  You  must 
have  served  after  September  16.  1940. 
and  before  the  end  of  the  present  war. 
and  have  been  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able after  90  days'  active  service,  or  be- 
cause of  injury  or  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty.  Unemployment  must  have 
started  withm  2  years  of  discharge  or  the 
end  of  the  war.  When  you  file  a  claim, 
you  must  be  residing  in  the  United  States, 
be  completely  unemployed  or — if  par- 
tially employed — be  receiving  weekly 
wages  of  less  than  $23;  you  must  register 
and  continue  to  report  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office,  be  able  to  work  and  be 
available  for  suitable  work.  Illness  or 
disability  which  occurs  during  a  period  of 
unemployment  for  which  allowances 
have  already  started  will  not  disqualify 
you. 

Disqualifications:  You  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  such  allowances  if 
you  leave  suitable  work  voluntarily  and 
without  good  cause,  if  you  are  suspended 
or  discharged  for  misconduct,  if  you  fail 
without  good  cause  to  apply  for  suitable 
work  to  which  you  have  been  referred  by 
a  public  employment  office,  or  to  accept 
suitable  work  when  offered,  or  if  you  fail 
without  good  cause  to  attend  an  avail- 
able free  training  course.  A  Job  is  not 
considered  suitable  if  (a)  the  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  work  are  sub- 
stantially less  favorable  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  in  the  locality, 
or  (b)  the  position  offered  is  vacant  be- 
cause of  a  strike,  lock-out.  or  labor  dis- 
putes. 

Such  disqualifications  begin  the  week 
in  which  the  cau.se  of  the  disqualifica- 
tion occurs  and  continue  for  not  more 
than  4  weeks  immediately  following. 
Under  special  circumstances  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  extend 
the  period  of  your  disqualification. 

You  will  also  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving an  allowance  for  any  week  in 
which  your  unemployment  is  due  to  a 
stoppage  of  work  existing  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  which  you  are  par-^ 
ticipating  or  directly  lntere.sted. 

Fuller  information  concerning  these 
Federal  benefits  may  be  obtained  at  your 
nearest  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice office. 

LOANS  POR   HOMES,  FARMS.   ■USINCSS 

These  three  type.s  of  loans,  including 
farm  and  business  equipment,  are  avail- 
able to  veteranr  who  served  on  or  after 
September  16,  1040,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  present  war.  and  who  are  dis- 
charged cr  released  under  ions 
other  than  dishonorable,  ai  'ivp 
service  of  90  dayw  or  more,  or  i 
of  servtce'lnoui  IT d  injury  or  disaiviut/i 
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Appliesttoni  must  be  mtde  within  3  yetri 
•Iter  discharge  or  separation,  or  3  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war  (whichever  is 
later),  but  tn  no  event  more  than  5  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTaJrs 
n1ll  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any 
such  loan  or  loans,  provided  the  amount 
guaranteed  does  not  exceed  $2,000. 
Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
bear  interest  of  not  more  than  4  per- 
cent per  year  and  must  be  paid  up  within 
10  years.  The  Administrator  will  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  guaranteed  amount  for 
the  first  year. 

Although  the  conditions  vary  some- 
what for  each  type  of  loan,  the  general 
requirements  are  that  the  loan  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  specified,  that  the 
terms  of  payment  bear  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  veteran's  anticipated  income 
and  expense,  that  the  purchase  price  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  normal  value,  that 
the  property  be  useful  and  reasonably 
necessary,  and.  for  farms  or  business 
loans,  that  the  veteran  have  such  abil- 
ity and  experience  as  to  provide  a  reason- 
able likelihood  that  he  will  be  successful. 

Detailed  Information  concerning  these 
loans  is  available  at  any  faculity  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Information  concerning  other  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  including  kinds  of 
farms,  cost  of  farms,  sound  farming 
methods  and  sources  of  credit  can  be  ob- 
tftined  from  your  county  agricultural 
•gent.  A  booklet  on  this  subject  is  also 
available  upon  request  to  the  United 
SUtes  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
iBllon  25.  D.  C.  Ask  for  "Shall  I  Be  a 
Rirmer?"  AWI— 105. 

If  you  had  a  business  of  your  own  be- 
fore you  went  into  service  and  had  to 
dose  it  up  or  turn  it  over  to  someone 
elw  when  you  left,  you  may  be  able  to 
get  a  loan  to  reestablish  your  business 
or  a  similar  one.  through  the  small-busi- 
ness loan  program  of  the  Reconstruction 
PInmnce  Corporation. 

Tou  must  ahow  prior  business  experi- 
ence and  have  some  capital  to  put  into 
the  buataWM  yourself,  and  there  must  be 
sound  Monomic  need  for  th^  business. 
Apply  through  a  bank  or  other  financial 
Institution;  if  the  bank  cannot  make  the 
loan,  file  your  application  directly  with 
the  R.  P.  C.  through  Its  loan  agencies. 

lOrCATICN 

Educational  aid  for  veterans  is  avail- 
able from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provided:  Pint, you  were  discharged  un- 
coodltlooi  other  than  dishonorable; 
second,  jrou  were  not  over  25  at  the  time 
you  entered  service,  or  can  demonstrate 
that  your  education  or  training  was  in- 
terrupted or  Interfered  with  by  your 
servloe.  or  If  you  desire  a  refresher  or 
retralnlag  course;  third,  you  served  90 
days  or  more — not  counting  the  time  in 
Army  specialized  training  program  or 
Navy  college  training  program,  which 
course  was  a  continuation  of  a  civilian 
course  and  which  was  pursued  to  com- 
pletion, or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  in 
a  8er\'ice  academy— or  were  discharged 
or  released  from  service  because  of  an 
actual  ser^'ice- incurred  injury  or  disabil- 
ity; and  fourth,  you  start  such  education 
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not  later  than  3  ye  irs  after  discharge  or 
end  of  war,  whiche  /er  date  Is  later. 

Length  of  train  ng:  One  year,  or  Its 
equivalent  in  par  -time  study.  If  you 
complete  these  cou  «es — except  refresher 
or  retraining  cours  's— satisfactorily,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  a  Iditional  education  or 
training  not  to  exc  'ed  the  length  of  time 
you  spent  in  active  service  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  lefore  the  end  of  the 
present  war,  not  ir  eluding  A.  S.  T.  P.  or 
Navy  College  pro  rram.  No  course  of 
education  or  tra^ng  shall  exceed  4 
years. 

Types  of  courses 
own  course  at  any 


You  may  select  your 
educational  or  train- 
ing institution  which  accepts  you  as 
qualified  to  undeitake  them,  provided 
the  institution  is  o  i  the  list  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Adm  nistration. 

Types  of  educati  mal  institution:  Pub- 
lic or  private,  elem*  ntary.  secondary,  and 
other  schools  funishing  education  for 
adults;  business  ichools  and  colleges; 
scientific  and  technical  institutions;  col- 
leges, vocational  s(  hools,  junior  colleges, 
normal  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  t  niverslties,  and  other 
educational  and  triining  institutions,  in- 
establishments  pro- 
or  other  training  on 


eluding   industrial 
viding  apprentice 
the  Job. 

Expenses  paid: 
Istration  will  F>ay 


or  college  credit 
In  the  service — or 
your  prospective 


stltute.  Madison  3. 

Navy:    Bureau 

Navy  Department, 


If  you  should  eyer 
for  a  disability 
in  the  service,  it 
request  to  the 
You  may  also  be 
Uon  to  the  hospit£  1 

If  your  illness  is 
may  still  get  hospjitalization 
available  and  you 
to  pay  the  cost  yoiirself 
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"he  Veterans'  Admln- 
;o  the  educational  or 
training  institutio  i  the  customary  cost 
of  tuition,  and  su(h  laboratory,  hbrary, 
infirmary,  and  sin  ilar  payments  as  are 
ciistomarily  charged,  and  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  such 
other  necessary  e  ipenses — exclusive  of 
board,  lodging,  oth  tr  living  expenses,  and 
travel — as  are  reqi  ired.  Such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  |500  for  an  ordinary 
school  year. 

Living  allowanck:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  { Iso  provide  a  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  $50  a  month  if  you 
have  no  dependents.  $75  if  you  have. 
This  may  be  red\  ced,  however.  If  you 
time  basis  or  receive 
ft'ork  done  as  part  of 


attend  on  a  part-|t 
compensation  for 
your  training. 
You  may  also  w4nt  to  apply  for  school 
or  what  you  learned 
\  record  of  it  to  show 
mployer.  For  Infor* 
mation  on  this  sif)Ject  and  application 
blank,  write  to: 
Army:  United  81|ate8  Armed  Forces  In- 
Wls. 

of    Naval    Personnel, 
Washington  25.  D,  C. 
Marine  Corps:  Marine  Corps  Institute, 
Marine  Barracks. '  ^Tashington  25,  D.  C. 

Coast  Guard:  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Headquarl)ers.  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

HOSFtTAL  CAU 


need  hospital  care 

incurred  in  line  of  duty 

?ill  be  provided  upon 

Vet  >rans'  Administration. 

I  iven  free  transporta- 


aot  due  to  service,  you 

if  a  bed  is 

Eire  financially  unable 


VlDtCAL  ATmrnoH 

If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental 
care  not  requiring  hospitalization,  it  v/ill 
be  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration If  the  condition  was  caused  or 
aggravated  in  line  of  duty  by  your  serv- 
ice. Medicine,  appliances,  bridgework, 
and  so  forth,  are  included. 

DISABIUTT    PENSIONS 

If  you  are  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  with  a  disability  due  to  service, 
you  may  be  entitled  to  disability  benefits 
including  a  pension.  The  amount  pay- 
able runs  from  $11.50  a  month  for  10 
percent  disability  up  to  $115  a  month  for 
100  percent  disabihty.  In  addition  there 
are  special  rates  and  allowances  for  spe- 
cific Injuries  and  more  seriously  disabling 
conditions.  Apply  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

CARS   IN    NATIONAL   K>LOIXRf '    BOUIS 

A  veteran  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  is  without 
adequate  means  of  support,  may  apply 
for  admission  to  one  of  the  numerous 
national  soldiers'  homes  for  disabled, 
located  throughout  the  country,  where 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
may  live  and  receive  care. 

LBCAJ.  FIOTSCnON 

In  general,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  protects  service  men  and 
women  up  to  6  months  after  their  dis- 
charge by  making  it  possible  for  the 
courts  to  suspend  enforcement  of  certain 
civil  liabilities  during  that  time,  such  as: 
Lawsuits  for  collection  of  debts,  con- 
tracts, repossession  of  property,  collec- 
tion of  certain  taxes,  sale  of  property  for 
taxes,  eviction  of  dependents  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  insurance  premiums, 
and  rights  in  public  lands.  Legal  coun- 
sel, without  charge,  is  available  to  serv- 
ice personnel  through  State  chairmen 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  or  you 
may  consult  your  local  selective  service 
board,  Red  Cross,  or  Legal  Aid  Society. 

INCOMK    TAX 

In  some  cases.  Federal  and  State  laws 
provide  for  deferment  or  adjustment  of 
tax  payments  by  veterans.  For  infor- 
mation on  Federal  income  tax  and  other 
Federal  taxes,  go  to  the  nearest  office  of 
the  collector  of  Internal  revenue.  Your 
own  State  tax  commission  at  the  State 
cr.pital  will  answer  questions  about  State 
income  ax  and  other  State  taxes 

ASSXSTANrX   WITH   SPtCIAL   PSOBLXMS 

There  are  In  most  communities  agen- 
cies organized  to  meet  special  needs 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  medical  care,  legal  aid, 
or  other  personal  problems.  For  advice 
in  such  situations,  apply  to  your  county 
welfare  office,  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  or  the  veterans'  Information 
service  center.  Information  and  advice 
may  also  be  obtained  at  military  instal- 
lations from  the  Army's  personal  affairs 
officers,  the  Navy's  civil  readjustment  of- 
ficers, and  the  Marine  Corps'  rehabilita- 
tion officers. 

CLAIMS  FOR  BACK  PAT 

Army  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  finance  officer  of  the  camp  in  the 
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United  States  from  which  discharged  or 
tran.sferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Claims  Division.  General  Accounting 
Office,  Washington  25.  D.  C.  Be  sure  to 
print  full  name  and  serial  or  service 
number. 

REVIXW  or  DISCHAXGI 

If  you  feel  that  your  military  service 
Justified  a  more  favorable  discharge  or 
dismissal  than  you  received,  you  may,  at 
any  time  within  15  years,  request  and 
receive  a  review  of  it,  unless  you  were  dis- 
charged or  dismissed  by  general  court- 
martial  sentence.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy, 
the  reviewing  board  may  change  or 
modify  a  discharge,  or  issue  a  new  one,  if 
evidence  warrants.  Apply  to  your  own 
branch  of  the  service, 

KXVIEW  OF  RTTIREMENT 

Any  officer  retired  or  released  to  inac- 
tive service  without  pay  because  of  physi- 
cal disability  has  the  right — within  15 
years — to  request  review  of  the  retiring 
board's  decision.  Apply  to  your  own 
branch  of  service. 

LATEL  BtnTONS 

All  those  who  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  September  8.  1939,  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  lapel  button  that  signifies  such 
service.  If  you  did  not  get  this  button 
when  discharged,  it  will  be  issued  to  you, 
free  upon  presentation  of  your  discharge 
certificate  or  other  certificate  of  service 
at  most  military  and  naval  installations. 

WEARING   UNirORM    AFTER    DISCHARGE 

You  are  entitled  to  wear  your  uniform 
from  the  place  where  you  receive  your 
discharge  to  your  home,  provided  that 
the  distinctive  mark  required  by  certain 
branches  of  the  service  to  designate  ex- 
servicemen  be  worn  as  directed  and  pro- 
vided that  you  go  there  within  3  months 
of  the  discharge  date.  You  may  also 
wear  your  uniform  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions. In  such  cases  you  wear  the  uni- 
form In  the  highest  rank  or  grade  that 
you  held  during  the  war. 

BURIAL 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $100  may  be  al- 
lowed on  the  burial,  funeral,  and  trans- 
portation expenses  of  any  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  of  any  war,  a  veteran 
discharged  for  disability  incurred  In  line 
of  duty,  or  a  veteran  receiving  pension 
for  service-connected  disability.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Men  and  women  dying  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  armed  forces 
and  veterans  whose  last  discharge  was 
honorable  are  eligible  for  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery.  Apply  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  national  cemetery. 

Headstones  are  Supplied  for  veterans, 
without  charge,  upon  application  to  the 
Quartermaster  General,  United  States 
Army,  War  Department,  Washington  25, 
D,  C.  In  most  cases,  an  American  fiag 
for  draping  the  casket  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  or 
any  coimty  seat  postmaster. 


JOM   roc   DCPCNDUm 

Special  attention  and  assistance  will 
be  given  by  the  local  offices  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  local 
veterans'  employment  representatives  to 
members  of  veterans'  families  seeking 
suitable  employment.        ^  , 

Wives  and  widov.s  of  disabled  veterans 
are  given  certain  preferences  for  posi- 
tions in  the  United  States  civil  service. 

PENSIONS  FOR  DEPENDENTS 

When  a  member  or  former  member  of 
the  armed  forces  dies  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  his  widow,  children, 
and  dependent  parents  may  file  a  claim 
for  pension  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. A  veteran's  own  pension  for 
disability  is  not  continued  after  his 
death. 

SOCTAL-SECURl'l  t    BENETITS 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber or  former  member  of  the  armed 
forces  who  had  had  civilian  employment 
in  private  business  or  industry,  survivors' 
insurance  benefits  may  be  payable  on  his 
social-security  account.  The  next  of  Icin 
should  inquire  Immediately  at  the  near- 
est Social  Security  Board  office, 

GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE 

When  a  veteran  dies,  the  Director 
of  Insurance,  Veterans'  Administration, 
should  be  notified  immediately  so  that 
all  questions  of  insurance  can  be  settled 
promptly. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  person  who  car- 
ried Government  insurance,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  when  notified,  will 
forward  the  necessary  blanks  to  the 
beneficiary.  In  the  case  of  National 
Service  life  insurance,  payments  will  be 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
not  in  1  lump  sum  but  in  240  equal 
monthly  payments.  If  the  beneficiary  is 
under  30  years  of  age,  or  in  equal 
monthly  Installments  for  life  if  bene- 
ficiary is  30  or  over, 

DEPENDENTS  OF  VETERANS  RECEIVINO  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 

The  pension  of  a  disabled  veteran  who 
is  recelvlnp  vocational  training  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  Increased  on  account  of 
a  wife,  husband,  children,  or  dependent 
parents, 

DISABLED   DEPENDENTS 

Any  disabled  dependent  of  employable 
age  with  a  vocational  handicap  may  se- 
cure through  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  special  training  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a  Job. 
Apply  to  your  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  Inquire  at  the  nearest 
United  States  Employment  Service  office 
as  to  the  location  of  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agency, 

BIX    MONTHS'   DEATH   CRATUriT 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
dies  while  in  service,  and  not  as  a  result 
of  own  misconduct,  the  widow  receives  a 
cash  payment  equal  to  6  months'  pay;  if 
no  widow,  payment  is  made  to  the  chil- 
dren; if  no  widow  or  children,  payment  is 
made  to  the  dependent  relative  named. 
If  no  beneficiary  has  been  named,  a  claim 
blank  is  mailed  only  upon  request  from 
a  qualified  relative.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  particular  service  of 


which  the  service  man  or  woman  WM  a 
member;  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard.  Recipients  of  this  benefit 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  muster-out  pay. 

BACK   PAT 

The  balance  of  any  pay  account  re- 
maining due  a  person  who  dies  while  *n 
service  will  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Proper  forms  for  filing  this  claim  can  be 
secured  from  the  service  involved,  but 
actual  payment  Is  handled  by  the  Claims 
Division,  General  Accounting  Office. 
Washington  25.  D.  C .  to  whom  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  should  be  made  after  claim 
is  filed. 

Unpaid  portions  of  muster-out  pay 
may  be  claimed  by  a  surviving  spouse:  if 
none,  by  surviving  children;  if  no  surviv- 
ing children,  by  a  surviving  parent  or 
parents. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  ALLOWANCES 

All  allotments  and  family  allowances 
are  discontinued  upon  report  of  death  of 
men  or  women  in  the  armed  services, 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR   AND   MISSING  IN    ACTION 

As  long  as  a  service  man  or  woman  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  is  Interned  In  a  neutral 
country  or  is  listed  as  "missing"  or  "miss- 
ing In  action."  dependents  will  continue 
to  receive  family  allowances  as  previ- 
ously, and  any  allotments  that  are  for 
their  suppori  and  have  been  so  desig- 
nated, 

BT7RIAL 

Where  an  enlisted  man  or  officer  Is  eli- 
gible for  burial  in  a  national  cemetery, 
arrangements  may  be  made  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  the  burial  with 
him  of  his  wife  or  widows,  and  in  some  of 
these  cemeteries,  for  the  burial  of  minor 
children  and  unmarried  adult  daughters. 

SOME    HELPFUL    SUGGESTIONS 

In  correspondence  with  any  branch  of 
the  service  or  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  other  organizations,  the  vet- 
eran's full  name,  birth  date,  rank  or  rat- 
ing, and  serial,  service,  or  file  number 
should  be  given.  Also,  any  other  infor- 
mation that  win  be  helpful,  such  as  the 
number  of  his  Insurance  policy,  if  the 
correspondence  concerns  insurance,  and 
so  on.  This  will  result  in  faster  action 
for  all  concerned. 

Social  security:  If  you  had  a  social- 
security  card  before  entering  the  service, 
locate  it  now  so  you  will  have  it  ready  to 
show  your  employer  upon  return  to  work. 
You  will  need  it  if  your  Job  is  in  private 
business  or  Industry.  If  you  had  a  card 
but  cannot  find  it  now.  apply  for  a  du- 
plicate so  that  the  new  card  will  have 
the  same  social-security  number  as  the 
card  originally  Issued  to  you.  Apply  to 
the  nearest  Social  Security  Board  office 
or  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  Candler 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md.  If  you  can 
supply  the  number  which  was  on  your 
original  card,  a  duplicate  can  be  Issued 
to  you  more  quickly. 

Records:  Gather  together  all  the  im- 
portant records  that  you  may  need 
and  have  them  in  a  safe  place  where 
you  can  get  them  quickly  when  needed. 

Your  discharge  certificate  Is  a  valu- 
able document,  so  you  will  be  wise  to 
have  it  recorded.    To  do  this  you  should 
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take  It  to  the  county  cleric,  county  re- 
corder, or  other  appropriate  ofBdal  at 
ytmt  local  county  courthouse.  In  most 
States,  it  will  be  recorded  without  charge. 
The  original  will  be  returned  to  you  and 
then,  if  you  ever  need  a  copy,  you  can  get 
a  certified  one  from  this  source.  In  the 
MiniUliiii  keep  the  original  in  a  sale 
place.  If  you  lose  it.  write  to  your  own 
branch  of  the  service.  A  small  pboto- 
•Ukft  oiq»y  can  be  carried  in  your  wallet 

War  ration  books  can  be  obtained 
when  you  get  back  by  applying  at  the 
war  price  and  rationing  board  for  the 
place  in  which  you  live.  Apply  in  per- 
son, with  evidence  of  your  discharge. 
Prrsonai  record 


Service  No (rank,  grade  or  rate) 

(Army    or    Marine    Corps    serial    nuBber. 
Hury  ■enrlce  or  Ale  number,  Coast  Guard 
■ervtce  number  ) 
■ntry  into  eervlee: 

Plaee 

BoLUCb ..~~ _— — 

Separation  from  service: 

pln^__, ,    ,     _j _.__... ....__ 

Data  ot 


Selecttve-Mnrtce  Information : 

Local    board — . — 

Local  board  address . . 

Induction  order  nTnnber.. ....__....... . 

Date  of  report  after  s^Ntrattan . 

National  service  life  Insurance: 

Number  of  polley.... 

Data  of  poilcy ^..  aarwmnt . 

Praanluma  due . 

Amount  of  premium 

Convert  policy  beTore...... (Bate) 

•octal  Serortty  Ho. . 

Aodreaaee : 

Vetemas*  ifcaiwliilstratlnii 

Bad  OroiB 

U.  8.  Knptoyment  Service  offlca..... . 

State  department  of  education 

Legal  aid  society 

Local  bar  aaoclatlon__. «^_>_ . 

My  own  lawyer ..._ . 

Jfcf  OWa  ttoe^iif , , ^ , , ,    ■■■■■■■■^ ■_ 

Hi  aa  — >anM>cy: 

NoUfy 


Where  my  records  can  be  found. 


TO  car 


DfVOIMATfOM 


Selective  aervtce:  Your  local  selectlve- 
■ervke  board. 

Government  insurance:  Director  of 
Insurance.  Veterans'  Admlaistration. 
Washington  25,  D.  C 

Reemployment :  Your  former  employer 
or  reemployment  committeeman  of  your 
local  selective-service  board. 

Employment:  United  States  Emj^oy- 
ment  Service;  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Education:  Veterans'  Administration. 

Vocational  training:  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: also  (if  disability  not  due 
to  service)  your  State  department  of 
education. 

Loans  for  homes,  farms,  business: 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Veterans'  benefits:  Veterans'  Achnin- 
Ml  aBuu— dlsa  btlity  pendens,  hospital 
care,  medical  attention.  Government  in- 
surance, national  soldiers'  homes,  bxirial 
allowance. 

Legal  aid:  Your  Stat*  bar  association. 
Red  Cross.  legal-aid  society. 

Financial  aid — personal  prot»taas:  Red 
Crocs  or  county  welfare  office. 


P<y 


Federal  income 
revenue  office. 

State  Income  tax 
sion  at  State  capita 

Social-secunty 
dal  Security  Board 

Unemployment 
United     States 
otbce. 

Mustering-out 
priate     service — Arlny, 
Corps,  Coast  Guard 

To  find  the  loca 
the  above   organlz!  tions 
local  telephone  dinctory 
flee,  or  ask  the  Red 
service  board. 

There  may  be  a 
service  center  in 
formation  may  alsc 
tary  installations  f 
sonnel  officers,  the 
ment   ofBcers,    and 
rehabilitation  officeirs, 


U  x:  Nearest  internal - 


State  tax  commis- 

bfenefits:  Nearest  So- 
field  office, 
benefits:       Nearest 
Eknptoyment     Service 


yiiur 


\  eterans'  information 
community.  In- 
be  obtained  at  mill- 
om  the  Army's  per- 
?avy's  civil  readjust- 
•the   Marine   Corps' 


Hw  Forward  Mar^  of  P< 
tn 


EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRAN  nS  J.  MYERS 

or  PINI ISTLVANIA 


IN  THS  H008K  OP 


ThUTsdaji.  September  21,  1944 
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0  JT 


Mr.   ICYER& 
po.se  to  speak  abou ; 
that  I  do  not  mea^ 
tor  fanners  alone 
us.  whether  banker 
or  Congressman, 
teeming  city  or  a 
concerned  with  the 
io  rural  areaa. 

This  is  true  not 
ing   is   our   basic 
common   denominajtor 
activity  oi  mankinc! 
every  one  of 
food  our  farms 
sonal  Interest  in 
our    own    stomach 
things  we  must 
farms  represent 
and  citizens.    Our 
single  part  of  our 
where  large  families 
consequently,  these 
furnish   the 
shrinking    numbers 
ctttes. 

It  is  therefore  a 
of  us  to  see  that  out 
support  and  raise 
and  valuable  singly 
people  we  want  for 
40  years  from  now 
city  person  has  a 
toterest  in  seeing 
farm  raised  chlldreii 
vantages  as  we 
drcuaistance  have 
great  ctties. 

It  is  more  than 
essential,  that  our 


tha 


wh} 


Apply  to  appro- 
Navy,     Marine 


address  of  any  of 

consult   your 

local  post  of- 

Cross  or  a  selectlve- 


jhraaia't 


BEPRSSfiNTATIVXS 


Speaker,   I   pro- 
agriculture,  but  by 
that  I  am  talking 
Every  single  one  oX 
or  shipyard  worker 
v^tiether  we  live  in  a 
suburb,  is  vitally 
welfare  of  our  people 


iperely  because  farm- 

ndustry.   our   single 

for  every  other 

.  nor  merel:  because 

us — Is  consumers  of  the 

pro4uce — has  a  very  per- 

farmers'  problem. 

Along    with    these 

remember  that  our 

future   neighbors 

farms  are  the  only 

Nation's  population 

still  predominate, 

large  families  must 

manpower   to   replace  the 

of    people    in    our 

Pf  imary  concern  of  all 

American  farms  can 

their  most  important 

crop — the  kind  of 

3ur  neighbors  20  and 

That  nieans  every 

(  eflnlte  and  personsd 

our  farm  bom  and 

have  the  same  ad- 

by  the  accident  of 

( lur  homes  within  the 


nerely 


important,  it  Is 
children's  neighbors 


have  the  same  access  to  education,  to 
adequate  medical  care,  to  all  the  things 
which  help  make  American  citizens  the 
envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  have  our  farms  sustain  a 
standard  of  living  equal  to  our  American 
way  of  life  that  we  are  so  proud  of,  sev- 
eral things  are  necessary.  Fair  prices, 
it  goes  without  saying,  are  the  foundation 
stone  pf  maintaining  agriculture  on  the 
plane  it  deserves.  More  than  that  how- 
ever. It  Is  essential  that  we  have  national 
planning  to  make  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  our  tremendous  agricul- 
tural resources.  The  fruits  of  such  na- 
tional planning  must  be  brought  to  the 
door  of  every  farmhouse  in  America,  the 
results  of  the  study  and  research  must  be 
made  available  not  to  the  few,  but  to  all 
farmers.  The  plans  and  programs 
which  are  drafted  must  be  supported 
strongly  by  every  State  and  county  If 
the  maximum  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  way  to  this  strong  support  is  by 
yocal  participation  in  the  planning  and 
in  the  actual  operation  of  our  national 
farm  programs.  That  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  its  dealings  with  agricul- 
ture. Every  one  of  our  major  agricul- 
tural, agencies  operates  under  that  prin- 
ciple today.  The  Trlple-A  with  Its 
county  committeemen,  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  with  its  county  com- 
mittees of  farmers,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  with  its  district  committee- 
men, the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration with  its  democratically  chosen 
officers  and  trustees,  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service  with  its  county  paid  and 
county  chosen  agents— «1I  these  agencies 
represent  steps  toward  the  goal  of  farm- 
er control  of  the  Government's  agricul- 
tural programs. 

With  this  goal  of  democratically  op- 
erated governmental  agencies  constant- 
ly before  it.  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic agricultural  program  has  been 
fought  tooth  and  Jowl — battled  down 
every  road  and  highway  by  the  Repub- 
lican bOFses  of  Pennsylvania  who  control 
the  State's  agricultural  departments  as 
tightly  as  Philadelphia's  Republican 
mayor  bars  the  doors  of  city  hall. 

Every  single  one  of  these  Federal 
agencies,  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan 
though  they  may  be,  has  been  the  target 
of  open  and  secret  hostility  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  his  henchmen 
scattered  through  the  State  administra- 
tion and  even  through  some  branches  of 
our  State-supported  educational  institu- 
tions. Every  step  toward  farmer  control 
of  these  programs  means  less  control  by 
the  power  hungry  Harrlsburgers.  The 
price  of  their  cooperation.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  is  submission  to  Harrisburg, 
In  other  words,  handing  over  to  a  polit- 
ical party  the  agencies  designed  by  our 
Congress  to  aid  every  American  fanner, 
no  matter  what  his  race  or  color  or 
creed — or  politics. 

Every  Democrat  can  speak  with  pride 
and  look  with  pride  at  the  farm  programs 
winch  have  been  placed  in  operation  by 
the  Democratic  Party  since  1933.  Nearly 
all  of  them  grew  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
that  fine  American,  HzmT  A.  Wallace, 
who  will  be  marked  by  history  as  the 
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greatest  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  If  not 
the  greatest  agriculturalist,  that  our 
country  has  ever  known. 

That  farm  program,  the  one  which 
raised  American  farmers  from  the  depths 
of  foreclosures,  of  poverty  and  the  road 
toward  peasantry,  simply  did  not  exist 
when  President  Roosevelt  took  office  and 
called  Henrv  A.  Wallace  from  his  farm 
and  his  laboratory  to  head  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Republican 
farm  platform  says  pretty  words;  but  the 
Republican  actions  of  1929,  of  1930,  and 
1931  tell  another  story. 

The  leadership  of  many  of  our  national 
farm  organizations  would  very  much  like 
to  forget;  more  than  that,  they  would 
prefer  that  the  American  farmers  forget 
the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover's  Federal 
Farm  Board.  That  wonierful  Republi- 
can effort  at  solving  the  farmers'  prob- 
lems was  handed  $500,000,000  by  a 
desperate  and  hopeless  Republican  Con- 
gress. All  that  the  Farm  Board  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  was  i}ouring  more  than 
$350,000,000  down  the  rathole  of  the  Chi- 
ca3;o  grain  speculators. 

Like  all  Republican  efforts  to  help  the 
farmer,  the  standard  theory  is  let  the 
help  trickle  down'  from  the  top.  In  other 
words,  to  help  a  workingman,  make  sure 
that  the  corporation  president  does  not 
have  his  salary  cut.  To  help  the  farmer, 
pour  millions  into  the  hands  of  the 
packers,  the  dairy  companies,  the  grain 
speculators,  the  agricultural  middle- 
men—"sooner  or  later,"  they  said,  "the 
benefit  will  work  its  way  down  to  the 
farmer."  Well,  that  $350,000,000  went 
down  the  rathole  in  1930  and  the  farm- 
ers are  still  waiting  to  get  their  share 
of  it. 

Many  of  us,  I  am  afraid,  have  forgotten 
where  this  country  was  in  the  dynamite- 
filled  spring  of  1933.  That  was  the  spring 
when  farmers  in  Indiana,  in  Iowa,  in 
Ohio,  yes,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  too,  stood 
at  their  gates  with  shotguns  and  pitch- 
forks in  hand  and  fought  off  the  deputies 
who  had  come  to  sell  out  the  farm  for 
the  benefit  of  the  New  York  insurance 
companies  and  banking  interests.  Those 
were  the  days  when  farmers  went  to  jail, 
when  they  stood  trial,  for  ejecting  deputy 
sheriffs  from  their  own  barnyards. 
Those  days  of  14 -cent  sales — remember 
them? — did  not  disappear  because  the 
ihoon  turned  green.  Those  days  disap- 
peared because  far-seeing  hard-working 
men  who  knew  their  business  drafted 
legislation,  fought  for  it,  and  passed  it, 
then  set  it  into  operation.  That  legis- 
lation is  our  1944  farm  program. 

The  first  thing  those  men  did  was  to 
rescue  the  farmer  from  the  clutches  of 
the  bankers  who  had  betrayed  them  by 
setting  up  locally  controlled,  farmer 
operated  systems  of  cooperative  credit. 
The  Federal  Land  Bank,  Production 
Credit  Associations,  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives, the  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
sociations. 

Then  they  turned  to  farm  prices  and 
instituted  crop  controls  under  A.  A.  A. 
Instead  of  tossing  bundles  of  greenbacks 
into  the  Chicago  grain  markets  and  the 
cotton  future  trading,  they  went  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer,  asked  him  to  elect 
his  committeemen,  make  his  own  plans 
for  his  county  and  then  paid  the  needed 


money  directly  to  the  man  who  needed 
it — the  farmer.  That  money  was  not 
simply  handed  over  to  him  as  a  present, 
it  was  paid  for  doing  things  which  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  more 
benefit  than  we  knew,  for  it  has  been 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  con.servation 
and  soil-building  practices  encouraged 
by  that  same  Triple-A  that  our  farms 
were  ready  and  able  when  war  came  to 
stand  the  strain  of  producing  the  great- 
est crops  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

At  the  same  time  began  the  mighty  ef- 
fort to  save  our  most  precious  national 
resource,  the  soil,  from  which  is  pro- 
duced our  food.  Neglected  for  •.  enturies 
and  battered  by  the  pressure  ior  pro- 
ducing ever  larger  crops  at  ever  lower 
prices,  the  land  had  been  damaged  al- 
most beyond  repair.  The  C.  C.  C.  the 
W.  P.  A.  and  above  all.  the  best  brains 
of  our  coimtry  gathered  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
tackled  the  problem  and  are  now  win- 
ning the  battle  to  preserve  our  land  for 
the  coming  generations. 

The  Rural  Electrification  brought  elec- 
tricity to  thousands  of  farms  and  more 
important  than  t!  at.  was  poised  like  a 
club  over  the  heads  of  money  hungry 
power  companies  which  refused  to  in- 
stall farm  electric  service  except  at  ex- 
orbitant rates. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration, 
born  as  the  Resettlement  Administration 
at  the  urging  of  the  same  self-styled 
farmer  spokesmen  who  now  curse  It  so 
mightily,  saved  many  farmers  literally 
from  starvation  and  Introduced  a  new 
idea  in  America.  The  idea  that  an  hon- 
est American  citizen  should  not  be  given 
the  humiliating  hand-outs  of  relief  or 
charity,  but  as  a  businessman  should 
be  loaned  the  money  he  needed  to  con- 
duct his  enterprise,  helped  with  sound 
advice  to  manage  and  operate  it  skil- 
fully and  thus  be  enabled  to  repay  his 
obligations. 

One  out  of  every  four  farmers  in  the 
United  States  has  come  at  one  time  or 
another  to  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  help  •  •  »  one  and  one- 
half  million  farmers;  yet  this  is  the 
agency  now  being  attacked  not  only  by 
the  overfed  and  underworked  brass  hats 
who  live  as  leeches  on  our  Pennsylvania 
farmers  but  by  the  spokesmen  of  the 
national  farm  organizations.  This  same 
F.  S.  A.  which  is  being  damned  and  be- 
deviled so  cheerfully,  has  saved  5.000 
of  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  from  los- 
ing their  farms,  has  helped  them  stay 
off  relief  and  stay  on  their  land,  yet  the 
Republican  leaders  now  stand  up  and 
condemn  it  as  bureaucracy  and  extrava- 
gance. 

These  aids  to  agriculture  and  the  ones 
which  must  be  developed  if  our  agri- 
cultural regions  are  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  can't  succeed  if  they  are  fought 
and  if  they  are  kept  from  farmers.  By 
behttling  them,  fighting  them  and  at- 
tempting with  every  means  at  their  com- 
mand to  retain  personal  control  of  these 
important  bulwarks  against  agricultural 
disaster,  our  Pennsylvania  Republican 
leaders  have  completely  forfeited  their 
trust  a3  guardians  cf  the  welfare  of 
farmers  in  our  State. 


Stem  measures  will  be  needed  to  help 
agriculture  return  to  Its  peacetime  place. 
Otherwise  farmers  alone  of  our  major 
industries  face  a  dark  future.  While 
every  manufacturer,  every  Industrialist 
looks  happily  to  a  future  of  heavy  de- 
mand and  plenty  of  cash  to  satisfy  it, 
farmers  face  instead  a  future  which  they 
enter  with  surpluses  rather  than  short- 
ages and  with  every  chance  of  declining 
rather  than  growing  consumption.  To 
meet  these  problems  fearless  and  forth- 
right action  must  be  taken.  It  cannot 
and  it  will  not  be  taken  by  the  Republican 
Party.  Its  history  and  its  actions — the 
very  memory  of  1929  still  haunts  it — 
prove  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
its  leaders,  dominated  as  they  are  by 
industry  and  commerce,  its  brains  and  its 
entire  philosophy  are  incapable  of  at- 
tacking the  problem  honestly. 

Farmers  have  come  a  long  way  since 
the  days  when  Bucks  and  Montgomery 
Counties.  Pa.,  farmers  found  themselves 
on  trial  before  a  court  of  our  own  State 
for  resisting  the  efforts  of  the  sheriff  to 
sell  them  out. 

But  farmers  have  no  guaranty  that 
the  same  conditions  which  caused  that 
frightful  mess  will  not  come  back.  If 
the  Republican  Party,  with  its  debt  to  a 
few  men  and  its  loving  concern  for  their 
fat  political  contributions,  once  more 
dominates  our  Nation  the  chances  are 
better  than  even  that  those  very  same 
conditions  will  once  more  curse  the  fields 
and  farms  and  factories  of  our  country. 

The  Democratic  Party  stands  ready 
and  willing  and  able,  proved  by  time  and 
tested  by  the  fires  of  disaster,  to  press 
steadily  forward  to  a  better,  more  abim- 
dant  life,  for  our  farmers  as  well  as  every 
other  segment  of  our  national  life,  under 
a  government  aimed  to  help  the  little 
men.  the  farmers  and  workingmen  and 
small  businessmen  of  the  country.  Let 
us  drive  ahead  and  finish  the  Job. 


Election  Prediction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JAR/MAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  many  members  of  both 
parties  beheved  Governor  Dewey  enjoyed 
at  least  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success 
in  November.  I  was  one  of  them.  I 
doubt  seriously,  however,  whether  a  can- 
didate for  President  has  even  so  greatly 
disappointed  his  friends  and  encouraged 
the  opposition.  Certainly  his  chances 
of  election  are,  now  as  he  concludes  his 
first  campaign  tour,  very,  very  slim,  if 
they  are  not  in  fact,  as  I  believe  them  to 
be.  nonexistent. 

Even  before  this  tour  commenced 
President  Roosevelt  led  him  by  41  elec- 
toral votes  in  the  Gallup  poll  of  Augxist 
23.  Not  particularly  surprised  that  the 
poll  of  1  month  later  showed  him  to  have 
lost  37  votes,  it  will  be  even  more  sur- 
prising if  he  does  not  now  very  rapidly 
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loie  since  tii»  rtdlculousty  iriesponglhle 
or  iiilihailinf  remarks  in  which  be  has 
ittdulced  on  this  tour  will  aflect  the  otA 
and  future  polls. 

Unwise.  thouRh  I  ftxily  realia  it  to  be. 
to  indulRe  in  political  predictions.  I  can- 
not refrain  from  ranning  the  risk,  which 
I  hope  is  in  fact  a  small  one.  of  going 
out  on  a  limb  by  indulging  in  one  on 
Stptember  26.  exactly  6  weeks  before  the 
•lection. 

days  ago  Um  Gallup  poU 
194  elMCond  votes  safe  for 
and  M  leaning  toward  him.  a 
0<  3M.  It  Usted  tt.  as  sals  for 
Dewey  and  115  as  leaning  tnwairi  him, 
ot  a  total  of  208.  with  the  two  candidates 
vMng  equally  for  the  remaining  39. 
ainee  Dswey  had  already  begun  to  lose 
before  soTnany  voters  were  greatly  sur- 
prised by  hia  absolute  barrenness  as  glar- 
ingly rsvsalsd  diiriBg  this  tour.  I  take  it 
tbat  he  cannot  fail  to  henceforth  lose  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  Therefore,  I  believe 
It  absolutely  safe  to  give  the  President 
all  of  the  elates  now  leaning  toward  him, 
those  with  39  electoral  votes  in  which 
they  are  now  even,  and  the  States  now 
leaning  toward  Demey.  In  that  event  the 
latter  will  receive  only  98  electoral  votes. 
My  thorough  conviction  that  his  conduct 
90  far  fails  to  Justify  this  many  prompts 
me  to  proceed  further  and  subtract  Uie 
12  votes  of  Wisconsin,  In  which  the  last 
poll  gave  him  54  percent.  Therefore  my 
prediction  Is  that  he  will  receive  81  elec- 
toral yotee. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  based  on 
a  uniform  additional  loss  throughout  the 
United  States,  except  in  Maine,  of  4  per- 
cent plus,  whereas  l:e  will  naturally  lose 
more  in  some  Otates  than  In  others. 
Shotild  hts  loss  reach  5  percent  plus, 
which  I  regard  as  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  he  would  also  lose  the  5  votes  of 
Maine,  which  gave  him  54  percent  in  this 
poll,  and  the  48  votes  of  Iowa.  Indiana. 
Michigan,  Wyoming,  and  Vermont,  in 
which  event  his  total  electoral  vote  would 
be  28.  There  is  no  otiier  candidate  the 
Republicans  could  have  nominated  whose 
campaign  could  have  caused  me  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  hope  of  Roosevelt 
carrying  Maine  and  Vermont,  but  this 
may  happen.  II  it  does  the  Republican 
Party  will  ha^  its  candidate,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  almost  solely  to  blame.  Certain- 
ly tber*  can  bs  no  Republican  in  the 
United  States  who  does  not  now  realize 
that  BMcker  would  have  made  a  much 
ittonger  candidate  for  Fresldsnt. 


Capt  AM«i  PMliMfe,  Pioaccr  Propiisft 
and  Priest  of  Proper  Prepareihiett  of 


JULlENUlOlf  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLET 

or  TsntONT 

IN  T^  HOUSK  OF  RSPRESXNTATIVXS 

nmt§u».  September  21.  19U 

ICr.  PLUMLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  recently  promulgated  by  Oen. 
George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff,  to  the 


propaal 
Reaeire 


eAect  that  all  our 
fought  in  the  main 
Ittstifying  his 
citaaens'  Army 
as  a  means  of 
national  institution 
quirements  which 
temporixation  after 
struck  a  responsive 
I  know  how  trul: 
when  he  says 


gleat  wars  have  been 
by  citiaens'  armies, 
for  an  organised 
in  time  of  peace 
porf beting  a  traditional 
;o  meet  modem  re- 
longer  permit  ex- 
he  outbreak  of  war, 
cgiord  in  me. 

General  Marshall 


ni» 


M  ny 


necee  sary 


purp(OT 


This  is  tlM  type  of 
proposMl  to  tbe  fint 
MBentlala  oX  tb*  new 

•     •     •     This  1ft  tlj< 
stltutlon  through  whl<  h 
power  can  be  develop*  1 
ceptlon  of  a  profession]  1 
(no  largar  tbsn 
pMKettBM  rMiolrement^ 
time  of  emecgcnqf  by 
from  a  dtiseiM'  army 
ganiaed  for  this 
with  full  opportuxUty 
soldiers     to     acquire 
through  temporary  acitve 
by  8\icces8ive  steps  to  a 
can  definitely  qualify; 
soldier*  aftor  tbair 
oouraged  to  derelrp 
ershlp  to  such  an  extedt 
with  their  abUitiea  am 
obligations. 

Details  of  military 
with  changes  In 
tatlon.  and  international 
type  of  our  mUltary 
mined  In  the  beglxinlilg 
Government    and    hai 
Washington's  admlnlstrai 
fore  be  made  the 
poet-war  peace 


wenpo  IS 


has  s 


establls  timent 


Washington 
as  one  of  the 
t  imerican  BepubUc. 
type  of  military  In- 
the  national  man- 
based  upon  a  con- 
peece  establishment 
to   meet   normal 
)  to  be  reinforced  in 
imia  drawn 
eflectually  or- 
In  time  of  peace; 
Tor  competent  citizen 
practical     experience 
service  and  to  rise 
ly  rank  for  which  they 
•     *     all  citizen 
training  being  en- 
capacity  for  lead- 
as  may  be  consistent 
tastes  and  their  civil 


Inlltai 

tlielr 


organizations   change 
,  modes  of  transpor- 
relatlons.    But  the 
institutions  was  deter- 
by  the  form  of  our 
not    changed    since 
tion.    It  will  there- 
for all  plans  for  a 


A  graduate  of  the  rirginia  Military  In 
stitute.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  of  the 


United  States,  a  civi 
type,  and  one  of  the 


cers  ever  to  have  he  d  the  place,  George 


Marshall  has  definec 


manent    peace    establishment    covering 
that  period  "when  tt  e  future  world  order 


can  be  envisaged. " 


which  program  de- 


mands the  most  can  f  ul  consideration  by 


all  people  interested 


n  saving  themselves 


and  future  generatic  ns  from  a  repetition 


of  the  catastrophes 
All  of  this  brings 
set  out  to  do.  whlc^ 
to  the  memory  of  a 


Df  war. 

tne  to  that  which  I 
was  to  pay  tribute 
man  who  over  125 


years  ago  establishe<   the  first  civll-mili'- 

tory-collegiate  Instt*  ution  in  the  United 
States  for  the  traini  ig  of  citizen  soldiers 
with  a  plan  of  educ  ition  based,  in  part 
at  least,  on  the  Cons1|tatlon  of  the  United 
States. 

By  the  wise  provlaloifa  of  this  Instrument — 

Said  he — 


and  tha  laws  made  In 
grand  military  defense 


try,  both  agatnat  eau  rnal  invasion  and  in 


ternal   li;surrection.   ii 


military  fore*  of  the 


and  which,  whiile  it 


elements,  at  least,  ot 
tactics.    Hence 


soldier  of  the  finest 
ablest  men  and  offl- 


the  policy  for  a  per- 


[numanee  thereof  the 

of  our  favored  coun- 


vested  in    the  great 


mass  of  the  America)  i  citizens  frrmi  18  to 
49  3rears  of  age.    Thes  *  constitute  the  grand 


Thltad  States,  a  force 


whose  feaUngs  and  Uiterests  are  identified 
with  those  of  tiie  grei  X  body  of  the  people. 


orms  an  impregnable 


barriei  around  the  Coi  istltutlon  and  liberties 
of  the  country,  is  in  n  3  respect  dangerous  to 
ettber.    But,  in  order  tpat  thle  ooastttatlonal 

nrpCM  for  which 
It  must  be  prop- 
esly  ocgaulced  and  diUy  instructed   In  the 


military  science  and 
the  neoeestty '  in  our 


ooimtry  of  an  extended  system  of  military 
education,  and  of  a  general  diffusion  of  mili- 
tary knowlcdpe.  If  these  so  necessary  requi- 
sites be  not  attended  to.  If  the  grea  body 
of  American  citiaens  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
something  more  than  merely  nominal  sol- 
diers, our  population  will  gradually  degen- 
erate; our  miilti*.  so  emphatically  styled  the 
bulwark  of  our  liberties  and  independence, 
will  lose  their  military  spirit,  will  decline  and 
finally  be  destroyed;  on  their  ruins  will  spring 
up  the  standing  army,  detached  by  feeling 
and  by  Interest  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  and  when  this  crisis  arrives,  it  will 
not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict 
our  fate  from  that  of  the  most'Celebrated 
republic  of  antiquity.  The  liberties  of  Rome 
were  safe  while  military  information  was  gen- 
erally diffused  and  every  Roman  citizen  con- 
sidered and  felt  himself  a  soldier. 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  as  a  student 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  history  he 
was  "'forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
every  republic  the  due  cultivation  of  a 
proper  military  spirit  amongst  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  and  a  general  diffusion 
of  military  information  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty; 
and  coiisequently  that  those  republics 
which  neplect  those  requisites  will 
eventually  be  driven  to  exchange  their 
freedom  for  a  form  of  Government  bor- 
dering at  least,  on  military  despotism." 

He  made  it  very  plain  that  in  making 
the  foregoing  observations  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  recommend- 
ing a  system  of  education  purely  military. 
What  he  meant  was  that  the  military 
should  constitute  an  appendage  to  civil 
education  in  order  to  qualify  the  youth  of 
the  country  for  the  correct  and  eflBcient 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  soldiers  if 
and  when  their  country  might  require 
their  services  in  that  capacity. 

Now  this  man  was  Alden  Partridge,  who 
was  a  native  of  Norwich,  Vt.  He  came 
from  ancestors  of  sturdy  English  stock 
who  settled  that  section  of  the  country 
when  it  was  called  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants.  He  was  bom  the  12th  day  of 
Pebruary  1785.  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Partridge,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  Wright 
Partridge.  He  entered  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  17  years  and  practically 
completed  the  college  course  in  two.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  in  1805 
he  was  appointed  an  artillery  cadet  at 
West  Point.  He  excelled  in  mathematics 
in  the  study  of  which  he  was  aided  and 
encouraged  by  the  distinguished  Swiss 
scientist,  Perdinand  Hassler.  who  was 
then  an  instructor  at  West  Point,  and 
who  later  organized  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Completing  his  course  at  West  Point, 
he  was  commissioned  as  a  first  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  occupied  the  positions  of 
assistant  in  mathematics,  captain  of 
engineers,  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  and  engineering  with  the 
rank  of  a  major,  andftudly  was  assigned 
to  the  duties  and  oflOce  of  Superintendent 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  2  years. 

A  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
unusual  ability,  great  perspicacity,  his 
scholarly  attainments  did  not  detract 
from  his  practical  e£Bciency,  excelling  as 
he  did  in  all  branches  of  the  military 
profession  and  being  particularly  skilled 
as  a  drillmaster. 

While  he  was  still  on  duty  at  West 
Point  and  In  the  year  1816.  the  student 
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body  prepared  an  address  to  him  which 
Is  significant  and  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows: 

Whose  worth  was  our  boast,  whose  friend- 
ship is  still  our  pride.  It  was  not  through 
fear  that  we  obeyed  him;  that  was  a  pl.int 
foreign  to  bis  nature;  his  commands  seemed 
Intuitively  our  wish.  In  the  duties  of  the 
oOlcer  was  mingled  the  language  of  the  friend 
and  to  him  concession  of  error  was  as  pleas- 
ing as  reparation  of  wrong. 

How  well  Alden  Partridge  discharged 
his  duty  as  Superintendent  of  West  Point 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1854  a 
subcommittee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate made  a  report  to  that  body  whicli 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  eulogy. 

He— 

That  report  says — 
tock  charge  of  it —  . 

United  States  Military  Academy — 
In  Its  Infancy  with  scarce  a  dozen  young  men 
as  cadets.  He  left  It  at  the  end  of  9  years' 
service  In  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  havir^ 
brougbt  system  and  order  out  of  chaos  and 
broadly  and  firmly  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  Its  suttsequent  usefulness  has  been 
built  up. 

Yet  West  Point  as  such  and  the  coun- 
try generally  have  never  done  him  the 
honor  that  is  his. 

He  left  West  Point  at  32  years  of  age, 
obsessed  with  a  mission  to  perform; 
namely,  to  establish  the  American  Liter- 
ary. Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at 
Norwich.  Vt.,  which  was  later  incorpo- 
rated by  the  State  of  Vermont  as  Nor- 
wich University.  The  academy  which  he 
established  in  1819  opened  its  doors  Sep- 
tember 4.  1820,  and  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  there  were  enrolled  100 
cadets.  The  attendance  increased  from 
year  to  year,  as  the  catalog  of  1824 
shows  an  attendance  of  162  and  an  en- 
rollmer-t  to  that  date  o'  489,  45  of  whom 
were  from  South  Carolina,  22  of  them 
from  the  city  of  Charleston.  My  south- 
ern friends  should  take  note. 

Many  of  these  cadets  at  the  academy 
In  after  years  achieved  great  distinction: 
among  them  were  Thomas  H.  Seymour, 
Governor  of  Connecticut  and  United 
States  Minister  to  Russia,  Gen.  William 
Harding  of  Tennessee,  and  Horatio  Sey- 
mour of  New  York.  Goveinor  of  the 
State  and  later  the  candidate  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  Gideon  Welles  was  there,  this 
first  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ander  Presi- 
dent lincoln.  and  so  were  many  others 
who  helped  shape  the  course  of  the  coun- 
try back  in  those  early  days. 

This  Alden  Partridge  was  an  engineer 
of  recognited  ability.  That  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  uppointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  survey  of  the  north- 
east boimdary  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  His  <liary  of  that 
survey  in  the  archives  ma  Ices  very  in- 
teresting reading.  Prom  that  position 
he  resigned  in  1819  to  deyo:e  himself  to 
carrying  into  effect  the  pUm  of  educa- 
tion which  had  long  occupied  his  mind. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enlarge 
upon  the  educational  sysuan  of  which 
Alden  Partridge  stood  sponsor.  Sufllce 
it  so  to  say  that,  revolutionary  as  it 
was.  It  was  enUtled  to  and  eventually 
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won  the  respect  of  leading  educators  of 
the  land.  Underlying  it  all  and  running 
through  it  all  is  found  the  idea  of  pub- 
lic service  and  of  the  necessity  for  fitting 
the  citizen,  not  only  to  serve  himself,  but 
to  serve  his  day  and  generation. 
It  was  Milton  who  said: 

A  complete  and  generous  education  Is  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  lustly.  •kill- 
fully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices, 
both  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war. 

And  was  it  not  Ruskin  who  said: 

The  training  which  makes  men  happiest 
in  themselves  also  makes  them  most  serxice- 
able  to  others. 

The  truth  is  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Alden  Partridge  was  an  educa- 
tor in  the  broadest  and  highest  sence  cf 
the  term  because  of  the  fact  that  his 
came  has  baen  associated  In  certain 
iC'rc'.es  with  tlie  military  features  of  his 
scheme  of  education.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  he  was  not  an  ardent  mili- 
tarist. He  was  opposed  to  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  He  thought  that  such  an 
army  would  ba  a  menace  to  the  Republic. 
He  believed,  as  does  General  Marshall,  in 
a  citizen  soldiery,  and  the  suggestions 
which  he  offered  125  years  ago  are  Juft 
now  being  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, with  re:  pect  to  the  necessity  for  uni- 
vei'sal  military  training. 

Just  think  of  It!  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  tgo,  this  man  Alden 
Partridge  recommended  the  country  be 
divided  into  districts,  some  30  of  them — 
call  them  corps  areas  if  you  will — to  each 
of  which  should  be  assigned  a  colonel  cf 
the  Regular  Army  as  an  instructor.  He 
recommended  that  the  militia  be  assem- 
bled at  stated  periods  to  receive  practical 
instruction.  He  estimated  that  it  would 
take  only  a  few  years  for  the  coimtry  to 
acquire  a  well -organized  military  force 
of  at  least  a  million  men.  He  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  practical  and  scientific  military 
training  as  a  part  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation to  the  end  that  the  United  States 
m'ght  become  a  Nation  of  citizen  soldiers 
and  in  order  that  the  need  for  a  large 
standing  army  might  be  obviated  so  that 
m  the  case  of  sedition  or  foreign  invasion 
a  sufBcient  force  of  citizen  soldiers  would 
always  be  on  hand  to  take  the  field,  and 
when  the  emergency  had  passed  the 
character  of  the  soldier  would  then  again 
be  merged  in  that  of  the  citizen. 

On  the  basis  of  his  experience  as  Su- 
perintendent of  West  Point,  he  realized 
that  the  national  academy  would  never 
be  able  to  supply  the  oflQcers  needed.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  professionalized  lead- 
ership of  the  Army.  So  he  established  an 
Institution  where  young  men  could  be 
trained  in  engineering  and  made  ready 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try, tramed  as  officers  and  soldiers  and 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  a  curriculum  com- 
prising all  the  branches  of  a  useful  and 
scientific  knowledge  supplemented  by 
thorough  technical  and  physical  training 
and  military  discipline.  He  insisted  that 
thereby  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  individual  would 
be  provided  for  at  the  same  time.  And 
he  was  right. 

What  I  wish  to  emphasize,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  there  Is  nothing  new 


under  the  sim  because  and  for  that  the 
recommendations  of  General  Marshall. 
recently  made,  follow  closely  those  mado 
by  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  125  years  ago. 

We  should  be  especially  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  125  years  ahead  of  his 
time.  Someone  has  said,  the  true  test  of 
a  great  man — that  at  least  which  must 
secure  his  place  among  the  highest  order 
cf  great  men — is  having  been  in  advance 
of  his  age.  Alden  Partridge  was  a  great 
man. 

His  advanced  educationtU  Idee  3  were 
opposed  by  the  conservative  educators  of 
his  day.  but  one  by  one,  they  have  bwn 
appropriated  and  adopted  by  educational 
Institutions  throughout  our  land. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  way  back 
In  1820  he  was  the  father  of  the  idea  of 
an  Lgricultural  college,  for  he  believed 
that  "a  practical  scientific  knowledge  of 
agriculture  would  constitute  an  impor- 
tant appendage  to  the  education  of  every 
American  citizen." 

Moreover,  he  indicated  that  to  th« 
agricultural  Institution  should  be  at- 
tached a  range  of  mechanical  shops  at 
which  those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and 
inclination  might  employ  a  leisure  hour 
in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  mechanic  art.  It  is  well 
to  bear  n  mind  that  he  was  the  neitjhbor 
of  the  late  distinguished  Justin  S.  Morrill 
who  was  the  father  of  the  great  land 
grant  act,  and  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts,  with  incidental 
military  training  involved  In  the  cur- 
riculum. 

To  his  educational  venture  he  devoted 
himself  unflinchingly  and  untiringly,  and 
the  youth  of  the  country,  north  and 
south,  flocked  to  his  academy  in  large 
numbers.  He  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  Jefferson  and  Madison  and 
Monroe  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  and  Aaron 
Burr,  who  approved  his  ideas.  Jackson's 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  him.  "Your 
system  is  altogether  original  and  merits 
the  highest  praise." 

From  the  day  of  Its  establishment  the 
academy,  which  was  later  Norwich  Uni- 
versity had  a  complete  course  in  naviga- 
tion and  seamanship.  Many  lieutenants 
and  midshipmen,  north  and  south, 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  this  instruction.  Gideon 
Welles,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
was  one  of  them. 

Not  satisfied  with  what  he  was  doing 
for  his  country  at  Norwich,  Alden  Pert- 
ridge  extended  his  plan  of  education.  He 
founded  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific, 
and  Military  Academy  at  Portsmouth. 
Va..  In  1839.  he  opened  a  similar  academy 
In  Bristol.  Pa.:  he  established  the  Penn- 
sylvania Military  Institute  at  Harrisburg. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Wilmington 
Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Wilmington.  Del.,  the  Military 
Collegiate  Institute  in  Reading,  Pa.,  the 
Gymnasium  and  MiUtary  Institute  at 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Na- 
tional. Scientific  and  Military  Academy 
at  Brandywine  Springs,  Del. 

Norwich  University,  the  first-born 
child  and  the  heir  and  entity  of  the 
American  Literary,  Scientific  and  Mili- 
tary Academy,  is  today  the  sole  survivor 
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of  all  those  Institutions  so  established  by 
this  man.  great  as  he  was.  who  was  the 
priest,  apostle,  and  prophet  of  proper 
military  preparedness  and  the  training  of 
the  citizen  soldier. 

There  she  stands.  Take  a  look  at  her 
after  125  years,  true  and  faithful  to  the 
traditions  of  her  founder.  At  the  gate- 
way to  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  of 
Norwich  University  in  imperishable 
bronze  are  engraved  these  words: 

Thto  institution  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  a  citizen  soldiery  la  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  free  government. 
nwo^^kout  a  hundred  years  that  principle 
baa  ft— n  cherlahed  and  men  have  here 
learned  that  obedience  to  law  la  liberty.  In 
the  centuries  to  come  let  all  who  enter 
through  this  gate  be  faithful  to  the  past. 

After  more  than  125  years,  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  value,  efiBcacy, 
and  efficiency  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, of  the  system  Alden  Partridge  pro- 
pounded for  the  education  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  young  men  of  the  country  who, 
as  citizens  and  as  citizen-soldiers  and 
citizen-sailors,  have  maintained  and  will 
have  to  maintain  our  national  integrity. 
Through  all  the  years  Norwich  has  in- 
sisted upon  the  correctness  of  the  Part- 
ridge fundamental  theory;  has  everlast- 
ingly kept  at  its  idea  that  the  best-edu- 
cated citizen  must  be  the  man  who  re- 
spects the  rights  of  others,  realizes  that 
properly  constituted  authorities  are  en- 
titled to  be  obeyed,  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility that  attaches  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  his  citizenship. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  and  through 
theory  and  practice,  Norwich  has  im- 
pressed upon  the  student  mind  the  al- 
most axiomatic  truth  that  no  man  is 
fitted  to  command  who  has  not  first 
learned  to  obey.  At  every  formation 
from  the  first  to  the  last  in  his  course, 
erenrwhere  and  all  the  time,  it  has  ham- 
mered into  the  head  and  the  habit  of  the 
cadet  the  idea  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  attention  to  the  business  in  hand. 
In  due  course  it  has  shown  him  that  real 
merit  is  properly  recognized,  has  taught 
him  to  appreciate  that  with  such  merited 
recognition  has  come  the  assumption  of 
added  responsibility. 

So  he  has  learned  to  expect  to  meet 
emergencies;  to  be  prepared  for  the  un- 
expected; to  assume  responsibility  as  the 
opportunity  and  occasion  therefor  has 
presented  Itself.  So  also  he  has  come 
to  realise  ^he  Importance  of  punctuality; 
how  absolutely  Indispensable  Is  accuracy; 
how  very  essential  Is  efficiency;  the  value 
of  time  and  the  benefits  of  brevity — all 
emphasized  in  the  theory  of  Partridge. 

Touching  elbows  with  his  equals,  salut- 
ing his  superiors,  commanding  his  In- 
feriors, the  cadet  has  been  taught  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  each.  He  has 
been  taught  what  goes  with  authority 
and  how  he  may  tise  but  never  abuse  it. 
He  has  learned  to  look  ahead,  to  ex- 
pect at  any  time  to  have  his  mettle  tried 
and  temper  tested,  to  form  his  advance 
guard,  but  to  keep  his  main  strength  In 
reserve.  He  has  learned  theoretically 
and  practically,  the  advantage  of  proper 
preparation,  the  worth  of  his  word,  and 
what  honor  is.  It  has  taught  him  to 
estimate,  fairly.  Impartially,  and  Imper- 
■onally,  his  own  strength  and  his  limita- 


tions; that  he  should  lot  undertake  what 
he  cannot  fairly  expect  decently  to  ac- 
complish; that  he  ihould  accomplish 
what  he  undertakes,  and  that  he  must 
find  a  way  or  maku  one.  Again  and 
again,  persistently,  perennially,  these 
and  other  distinctly  ''lorwich  ideas  and 
ideals  have  beien  set  b  ;fore  him  in  theory 
and  practice  till  thej  have  become  the 
best  part  and  parcel  i  if  him. 

That  is  what  Aid  n  Partridge  con- 
ceived as  the  essent  als  of  citizenship. 
That  is  what  militan  colleges  and  uni- 
versal military  trainii  g  will  accompl&h. 
The  wars  of  a  generat  on  have  proved  it. 
Alden  Partridge  p-acticed  what  he 
preached,  for  he  was  i  rominent  not  only 
as  an  officer  and  an  e<  ucator,  but  he  dis- 
charged with  zealous  interest  his  duties 
as  a  citizen.  He  rendered  conspicuous 
public  service.  Pour  times  he  repre- 
sented the  town  of  N(  irwich  in  the  Ver- 
mont Legislature,  ami  three  times  was 
an  unsuccessful  cand  date  of  his  party 
for  Congress.  He  ser  ed  in  many  of  the 
local  and  minor  offices  of  the  town  and 
county.  And  by  example,  as  well  as 
precept,  he  undertook  to  show  what  end 
and  aim  a  college  educ  ation  should  have. 
His  name  and  fame  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  be  buried  in  ;he  obscurity  that 
goes  with  the  years.  He  Is  one  of  Ver- 
mont's great  men,  an<  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  distinguish*  d  citizens.  We  of 
this  day  and  genera  ion  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  magnit  ide  of  the  debt  the 
people  of  Vermont  aid  of  our  country 
owe  this  hardy  educat  onal  pioneer,  this 
man  of  broad  prophet  c  vision,  who  had 
the  courage  and  deter  mination  to  make 
his  dream  come  true ;  vho  with  his  com- 
panions laid  those  boad,  firm,  and  I 
believe  everlasting  f  oui  idations,  on  which 
has  l>een  reared  the  su  »erstructure  of  the 
greatest  and  best  rept  Mc  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

He  stands  out  from  among  the  crowd 
as  an  Illustrious  expon  ?nt  of  what  a  citi- 
zen should  be  and  do,  i  ,nd  of  the  relation 
which  should  exist  letween  him  and 
public  service. 

We  should  see  to  1 
trldge  is  accorded  tha 
list  of  eminent  states 
educators  to  which  a 
plished  for  the  bene: 
and  for  us  so  genuine 

Jefferson,  Madison 
hoim.  and  Morrill  we 
tlnguished  men  of  the 
lived,  but  no  more 
more  entitled'to  any  higher  place  on  the 
honor  roll  of  the  c(  untry  than  this 
patriot,  prophet.  edu(ator,  and  public 
servant.  Alden  Partridi  e. 
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13,  1944 

Speaker,    almost 
the  Nation,  come 


reports  of  imprincipled  political  activity 
by  Communist  controlled  or  inspired 
movements  and  their  affiliated  publica- 
tions. It  has  become  clear  that  the  red 
wolves  of  communism,  the  PM's,  the 
racial-equality  advocates,  the  labor  rack- 
eteers, and  the  war-strike  instigators  rvm 
together. 

They  congregate  behind  the  banners 
of  any  organization  which  provides  a 
suitable  front.  The  C.  I.  O.  Political 
Action  Committee,  or  its  current  alias, 
appears  to  be  their  favorite  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  When  they  have  bored 
into  an  organization  and  combined  the 
strength  of  its  workers  with  their  own 
machinations,  they  become  a  sinister  and 
a  real  force. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  C.  I.  O.,  by 
various  aliases,  has  thus  far  successfully 
flaunted  the  law  of  the  Iftnd  as  laid  down 
in  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  It  came 
_close  to  taking  over  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Chicago,  and  apparently  it  still 
entertains  that  ambition.  In  fact,  it  is 
credited  with  wielding  a  veto  power 
there — a  situation  which  should  cause 
frank  concern  to  any  person  who  is  hon- 
estly interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
party. 

I  can  speak  freely.  The  C.  I.  O.,  plus 
the  New  York  Conununist-controlled, 
racial-equality  newspaper  PM,  have 
made  their  attempt  to  purge  me,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  make 
further  attempts.  Every  congressional 
candidate  must  now  run  confronted  with 
the  realization  that  C.  I.  O.'s  treasure 
chests  are  bulging  with  funds  squeezed 
out  of  war  workers  for  whom  it  did  no 
service,  and  of  which  it  gives  virtually 
no  accounting.  That  condition  is  a 
vicious  one,  and  to  no  persons  is  it  more 
dangerous  than  to  the  workers  who  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly  made  it  possible. 
Their  freedom  is  Just  as  surely  in  the 
balance  as  that  of  the  yet  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  Europe. 

I  realize  that  these  are  far-reaching 
statements.  I  Intend  them  to  be  so.  We 
have  before  this  Nation  a  situation  which 
must  be  met  and  remedied.  It  Is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  the  people  described 
demand  100  percent  compliance  from 
those  whom  they  support;  compliance 
with  the  dictates  of  labor  bosses  or  Com- 
munists on  all  the  measures  that  a  Con- 
gressman must  consider.  For  those  not 
under  the  thumb  of  C.  I.  O..  character 
assassination  by  organization  papers,  by 
PM,  and  like  yellow  sheets,  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  in  no  sense  can  this  be  con- 
sidered a  safe  or  a  democratic  process  of 
government.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
where  it  will  lead  if  unchecked. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  In  the  early 
1930's,  Hitler  was  able  to  muster  but  a 
score  or  so  of  votes  in  the  Reichstag. 
But  that  score  of  votes  was  enough.  He 
was  in.  From  that  point  he  bullied  and 
intimidated  his  way  to  absolute  control 
Hitler  has  his  would-be  counterparts  in 
this  country.  Give  them  control  of  two- 
score  seats  in  the  next  Congress,  and  they 
will  attempt  to  write  every  measure  that 
it  considers.  Give  them  100  seats  and 
they  will  control  the  elections  that  fol- 
low. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  people 
in  our  Government  who  are  consciously 
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seeking  that  kind  of  suppom.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  who  ^111  compro- 
mise to  obtain  it.  But  if  it  is  to  be  the 
difference  between  victory  acd  defeat.  If 
defeat  must  be  our  portion  lis  an  inde- 
pendent, fearless,  and  honorable  party, 
then  let  us  accept  defeat;  rj.ther  let  us 
choose  it.  I  want  no  office,  I  want  to  be- 
long to  no  party  which  holds  office  at  the 
price  of  political  prostitution. 


Ra£o  Goest  Speakers — Cormpt  Praciicei 
Act — Hatcli  Act — Equal  Division  of 
PoUticai  Radio  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Select  Committee  Investigating  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  Its  Activities  has  taken  steps  to  ob- 
tain by  subpena  from  the  principal  net- 
works of  the  country,  the  script  used  by 
guest  speakers  during  the  past  few 
months  in  the  light  of  charges  indicating 
failure  to  comply  with  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  the  Hatch  Act,  and  equal  divi- 
sion of  political  time  in  this  connection. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Recoeo  at  this  point  the 
following  comment  which  I  have  made 
as  a  member  of  the  select  committee  for 
publication  in  the  press. 

The  Select  Committee  Investigating 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion and  Its  Activities  on  Friday  took 
steps  to  investigate  charges  recently 
made  that  the  radio  Industry,  under  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  is  failing  to  comply  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 

Under  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  it  is 
specifically  provided  that: 

It  la  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or 
any  corporation  organized  by  authority  of 
any  law  of  Congreas.  to  make  a  contribution 
in  connection  with  any  election  to  any  polit- 
ical office,  or  for  any  corporation  whatever 
to  make  a  contribution  In  connection  with 
any  election  at  which  Prealdentlal  and  Vlce- 
Prealdential  electora  or  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
aentatlve  In,  or  a  delegate  or  Realdent  Com- 
mlaaloner  to,  Congreu  are  to  be  voted  for, 
or  for  any  candidate,  political  conunlttee.  or 
other  peraon  to  accept  or  receive  any  con- 
tribution prolxlblted  by  tlila  aectlon. 

Under  section  19  (a)  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
It  is  provided  that: 

Mo  person  or  firm  entering  Into  any  con- 
tract with  tha  United  Statea  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  either  for  the  ren- 
dition of  peraonal  aervlces  or  furnishing  any 
material,  aupplies,  or  equipment  to  the 
United  Statea  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof  •  •  •  if  payment  for  the  per- 
formance under  auch  contract  •  •  •  ts 
to  be  made  In  whole  or  in  part  from  funds 
appropriated  by  Congreasa,  ahall,  during 
the  •  •  .  •  performance  imdr  auch  con- 
tract •  •  •  make  any  contribution  of 
money  or  any  other  thing  of  value,  or  promlae 
ly  or  impUecUy  to  make  any  audi  ooa-  I 


trlbutlon  to  any  political  party,  oommlttea. 
or  candidate  for  public  ofBce  or  to  any  per- 
son for  any  political  purpose  or  use. 

In  the  face  of  these  provisions  of  law. 
it  is  charged  that  the  practice  is  grow- 
ing In  the  radio  industry  of  permitting 
guest  speakers  to  make  political  appeals 
for  the  election  or  reelection  of  candi- 
dates on  radio  time  bought  and  paid  for 
by  commercial  sponsors. 

Recent  broadcasting  over  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Network,  of  which  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission Ir  president  and  originating  in 
Station  WWDC  in  Washington,  are  re- 
ferred to  specifically  in  this  connection. 
On  September  5  and  September  12,  re- 
spectively, two  prominent  members  of 
the  majority  party  were  privileged  as 
guest  speakers  to  make  an  appeal  for  the 
reelection  of  the  President. 

The  time  over  which  the  political  ap- 
peals were  broadcast  war  time  which  was 
bought  and  paid  for  by  a  commercial 
sponsor,  and  industrial  company  having 
offices  in  Washington  and  Baltimore, 
The  sponsor  is  said  to  be  a  corporation 
and  a  Government  contractor.  If  this  is 
true,  the  use  of  the  time  by  the  guest 
speakers  for  political  appeals  for  the  re- 
election of  the  President  would  seem  to 
be  a  clear  violation  of  both  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  the  Hatch  Act. 

How  far  the  practice  has  extended  Is 
not  apparent.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  appropriate  steps  should  be  taken 
through  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  or 
both,  to  assure  compliance  with  existing 
lt.w.  With  a  view  to  full  information  in 
this  connection,  and  to  assuring  a  fair 
division  of  time  between  candidates  un- 
der existing  law,  the  select  committee  in- 
vestigating the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  its  activities  has  taken 
the  necessary  steps  to  examine  into  the 
practice  of  the  major  networks  of  the 
country  in  recent  months. 


Dnmpinf  Swiss  Watches  and  MoTemenb 
ia  Our  American  Markets 


EXTENSION  OF  REBdARKS 


HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MaasacHUsang 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBBSNTATTVEB 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachtisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoso,  I  include  the 
following  letter  written  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

The  SxcBZTAST  or  Stats. 

Wcuhington,  D.  O. 

Sia:  Presumably  your  Department  Is  aerl- 
ously  concerned  over  the  possible  InabUity 
of  thousands  of  those  now  In  our  armed 
forces — who  were  aastired  when  they  enlisted 
or  were  drafted,  that  their  )ob  opportunities 
would  be  open  to  them  on  their  return  to 
clTll  life— to  And  work  because  their  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs  have  been  foreclosed  against 
them. 

X  deem  It  my  official  duty  to  direct  yoxir  at- 
tention to  a  recent  ■tatement,  published  in 


the  New  Tork  Times  of  September  10.  1M4. 
which  was  made  by  one  of  the  largest  Im- 
porters of  Swiss  watch  movementa.  to  the 
effect  that  "100  airplanes  are  held  in  Swltasr- 
land  to  be  used  to  dellTcr  Swlaa  watches  and 
watch  movements  Into  the  American  market 
Just  as  soon  as  the  Nazis  surrender." 

In  view  of  the  general  belief  that  within 
the  next  few  weeks — we  hope,  or  at  least 
within  a  few  months — ^there  will  be  a  alsable 
reduction  In  our  armed  forcea,  due  to  the 
capitulation  of  the  Nasis,  and  the  further 
fact  that  permission  may  be  granted  for  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  50  percent  of  civilian  produc- 
tion, what  opportunities  will  there  be  for  our 
retiirning  heroes  to  go  back  to  their  jobs  If 
there  is  no  market  for  the  product  of  their 
labor  In  America?  The  reason  being  that 
while  they  were  serving  their  country  over- 
seas the  products  of  workers  in  Switzerland. 
a  country  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Naala 
since  IMI,  were  dumped  into  our  country 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  aheives  of  the 
Jewelers  and  the  warehouses  of  the  American 
distributors  are  stocked  with  such  product*. 
Of  course,  these  returning  heroes  will  also 
ask  the  question  as  to  how  the  shipments  of 
these  goods  were  permitted  through  the  Neat 
military  lines,  unless  such  were  profitable  to 
the  Nazis? 

Please  note,  even  prior  to  our  entry  Into 
World  War  No.  3  the  three  remaining  Ameri- 
can watch  factories — Waltham,  Elgin,  and 
Hamilton — at  the  official  request  of  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities,  ceased  the  pro- 
duction of  watches  and  watch  movements 
and  ever  since  have  been  producing  timing 
Instrumenta  for  the  use  of  our  armed  forces. 
Is  It  possible  that  your  department  la  to 
continue  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  state- 
controlled  watch  monopoly  of  Switzerland  to 
further  flood  the  American  market  with 
Swiss-made  watches  and  watoh  movements 
produced  at  total  delivered  costs — all  tariff 
duties  paid  as  well  as  other  costs — which  are 
substantially  less  than  the  factory  costs  of 
production  of  American  watches  and  watoh 
movements?  The  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
which  our  Government  entered  Into  with 
Switzerland,  at  your  Insistence,  has  been  In 
fact  nullified  on  the  part  of  Switzerland  be- 
catiae  of  the  inability  of  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment  to  make  poasible  the  delivery  of  Ameri- 
can products  Into  the  Swiss  market  since  early 
In  1941. 

The  Increase  In  American  Imports  of  Swiss- 
made  watohes  and  watch  movements,  for  the 
period  following  oiu  Government's  entry  into 
this  reciprocal  trade  treaty,  as  compared  with 
the  Imports  for  the  3-year  period  prior  to  otir 
entry  Into  thla  so-called  reciprocal  trade 
treaty,  is  amazing. 

The  Imporu  of  Swiss  watches  and  watoh 
movements  for  the  3  years  prior  to  our  entry 
Into  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  Switzer- 
land— 1934  to  1936,  incltislve — when  many 
millions  of  American  workers  were  unable  to 
find  Job  opportunities  and  many  milllonfi 
were  forced  to  depend  on  Government  relief, 
represented  the  tranafer  of  an  average  of  a 
full  year's  employment  for  some  7,544  Amer- 
ican watoh  workera  to  watch  workers  in 
Switaerland. 

During  the  original  3-year  life  of  the  recip- 
rocal trade  treaty,  and  prior  to  Its  extension — 
1937  to  1939.  inclusive— represented  the 
transfer  of  an  average  of  a  full  year's  employ- 
ment for  some  30,616  American  watch  worlcsrs 
to  watoh  woiiters  in  Swltserland. 

During  the  period  of  its  further  exten- 
sion— 1940  to  1942.  inclusive — the  major  por- 
tion of  which  time  this  so-called  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  was  nullified  and  Inoperative  In 
that  no  legitimate  commercial  trade  eoold  be 
carried  on  with  Switzerland  because  that 
country  was  entirely  surrounded  by  Nazis, 
thla  trade  treaty  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  a 
full  year's  employment  for  some  82,836  Amer- 
ican watoh  workers  to  watch  workers  in  Swlt- 
serhuuL 
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with  American  markets  flooded  with  Bwlas 
mtchM  »nd  watch  movement*  we  Ond  one  of 
tiM  larfe«t  American  Importers  tnd  dlatrlbu- 
ton.  who  should  know  what  U  contemplated. 
telUnf  9.800  retail  Jewelers  of  America  that 
"lOO  airplanes  are  ready  to  be  loaded  with 
8wla*  watchea  and  watch  movements  and 
they  will  dump  these  additional  millions  of 
S'vlaa-made  watchea  and  watch  movemenu 
Into  our  American  market  as  soon  as  the 
Moils  capitulate." 

Surely  you  will  admit  It  would  be  but 
mockery  to  teU  our  returning  soldiers,  who 
offered  their  lives  to  susUln  the  glory  of  the 
American  flag  that  "we  promised  you  your 
jobs  when  you  returned  from  the  armed 
forces  but  there  Is  no  market  In  America  for 
the  products  of  your  labors  as  the  market  Is 
supplied  by  the  producU  of  workers  In  foreign 
countries." 

As  I  understand  It,  Swiss-made  watchea 
and  watch  movemenu  are  a  State  controlled 
and  regulated  monopoly  Therefore  It  would 
not  be  dlfflcult  for  the  Government  of  Swlt- 
aerland  to  comply  with  yoiir  request  In  this 
matter. 

Under  the  provisions  of  article  6  of  the 
nartprnrsl  Trade  Treaty — one  of  the  escape 
cImmh  about  which  so  much  has  been  said — 
you  are  privileged  to  notify  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment of  the  dangers  which  exist,  and 
iinlim  you  receive  satisfactory  assurances 
that  sddltlonal  millions  of  Swiss-made 
watches  and  watch  movements  will  not  be 
dumped  Into  our  American  markets,  you 
then  are  authorized,  by  the  terms  of  the  trade 
treaty,  to  terminals  the  trade  treaty  on  30 
days'  notice. 

In  the  name  of  the  thousands  of  returning 
soldiers  who  were  promised  their  Jobs  In 
American  watch  factories,  and  which  Jobs 
wUl  not  be  available  If  the  American  markets 
are  flooded  with  competitive  products  of  Swiss 
watch  factories  made  at  costs,  delivered, 
which  are  less  than  American  factory  costs 
ot  production.  I  respectfully  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  fairness  and  Americanism  to  forth- 
with notify  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
that  either  they  prevent  the  products  of 
SwlM  watch  factories  from  being  dumped 
into  our  American  markets — thus  destroying 
the  possible  Job  opportunities  of  our  return- 
ing soldiers — or  you  will  forthwith  serve  the 
necessary  30-day  notice  terminating  this 
reciprocal  trade  treaty. 

Realizing  your  deep  Interest  In  these  trade 
treaties,  however.  I  believe  and  hope  that 
yotir  sense  of  duty  to  your  fellow  Americans, 
who  bared  their  breasU  that  the  glory  of 
the  American  flag  may  be  sustained,  will 
make  It  poeslble  for  you  to  place  the  welfare 
of  these  returning  heroes  above  any  theory 
you  may  have,  and  thus  protect  the  Job  op- 
portunities they  were  promised  would  be 
available  when  they  return  to  civil  life. 

1  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Sincerely. 


Ra£o  Address  by  Hon.  George  H.  Malioii, 
•f  Texas,  Orcr  WMBS,  Uniontown,  Pa^ 
C/iBC  Senrke  Record  of  His  Chairman 
HI  CoDfress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PKNNSTLVANU 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  8NTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMive  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  address  of  my  col- 
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league  the  Honorable 
delivered  over  radio 
my  home  county  seat 

I  have  been  greatly 
lege  of  passing  through 
gressman  Brmx  Sntdeb 
here  among  your  people  1 
I  have  always  known  tha 
a  great  State:  not  until 
by  actual  experience  th< 
and   the  busy  industry 
Payette  and  Somerset 
prise   the   Twenty-third 
trlct.    Mr.  Sntoeb  has 
trlct   In  Congress  since 
elected  to  Congress  m 
served  with  Mr.  Sntdeb 

Naturally,  you  would 
I  am,  proud  of  my  own 
the  position  of  power  w* 
Congress     The  Speaker 
mate  friend  of  Mr.  Swtdei  ; 
and  he  authorizes  me  to 
greetings. 

This  Twenty-fourth 
nia  occupies  a  position  ol 
pwwer  In  Washington. 
Congressman  BrzLL  Sn 
of  the  Committee  on 
War  Department,  em 
United    States    Engineer  i 
branched  of  the  United 
War   Department.     They 
clothed  and  provided  wl 
ment  for  training  and 
Congressman  must  go  a 
credit  for  the  good  Job 

Since  some  of  you  art 
Congressional  procedure 
situation.     The  chairmar 
Congress  conducts  heerin  ^ 
come  before  his  commltt^ 
come  before  the  House 
charge  of  them,  and  he 
the  House.    Congressma 
man  of  the  Conunitte 
tlons,  has  secured 
all  the  War  Department 
1836.     Some  of  the  bllU 
gressman  Sntdkb  have 
Hotise,  but  not  one  of 
feated.    This  will  enable 
the  tremendous  res 
gressman  and  the 
he  hao  attained. 

There  Is  a  not  a  Conf^i 
the  United  States  that 
have  this  honor  and  pla( 
fulness.    There  are  mor( 
slonal  Districts  In  our 
trlct  alone  has   this 

Should   BUZLL   SNTon 
give  It  up,  your  dlstrtc ; 
Pennsylvania   woaM 
post  would  be 
from  another  State 

I  am  Intimately 
of  Btnu.  SNTDOt  In 
am  a  member  of  his 
and  War  Department  ap| 
seen  him  In  action  day 
after   year.     Without 
BtTKLL  Sntoe>.  I  bate  to 
have  been  the  unpr 
when    the   stab   In    the 
early  part  of  last 
Sntdek.  chairman  of 
who  had  been  In  the 
and   getting,   not 
wanted,  money  and  mor 
paredness  of  our  Army. 
1939  Bttqx  Sntdcs  did 
ding    m    the   Congress, 
stronger  we  became 
our  chance  to  stay  out 
paredness  program  leas 
opposed  him  and  the 
but  Sntdeb  did  not  glvi 
could  for  the  Army 
so  hard  and  successfuUj 


QSORGI  H.  MaHON, 

WMBS.  in 
Uniontown,  Pa.: 

with  the  prlvl- 

dlstrlct  of  Con- 

Loday  and  visiting 

a  few  brief  hours. 

Pennsylvania  was 

t^xlay  did  I  discover 

delightful   people 

I  nd  countryside  of 

which  com- 

Pennsylvanla    Dla- 

re  )resented  your  dis- 

933.     Having   been 

in   1934.  I  have 

or  10  years. 

me  to  be,  and 
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the  khaki  today  and  ride  the  sky  lanes  in  the 
Flying  Fortresses  or  do  the  less  spectacular 
Jobs  are  better  prepared  to  win  this  war.  Let 
me  put  It  this  way:  Because  Bueix  Sntdeb 
fought  so  hard  and  well,  our  boys  are  better 
prepared  to  flght  now,  and  fight  with  the 
most  modem  weapons  Of  warfare. 

Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a  popular  belief 
among  our  people  that  our  Navy  was  Invin- 
cible. My  own  faith  In  the  Navy  has  not 
been  shaken,  but  many  people  are  now 
disturbed  about  the  naval  situation  and  are 
asking,  -What  Is  wrong  with  Navy?"  They 
are  not  asking,  'What  Is  wrong  with  our 
Army?"  I  know  that  Botox  Sntdeb  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  have  unbounded 
faith  in  the  Army.  The  money  which  he  has 
helped  to  provide  the  War  Department  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  fortunate  situa- 
tion of  the  Army. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  go  Into  all  of  the 
details  of  the  airplane  progrftm  of  our  com- 
mittee which  Bxmx  Sntdeb  launched  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  war.  I  was  proud  of 
the  stand  which  my  chairman  took  then,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  program,  not  only  for 
planes,  but  for  tanks  and  other  equipment, 
has  been  fully  vindicated  by  later  events. 

In  the  old  days  when  war  came  the  pioneer 
took  h^s  musket  from  over  the  cabin  door 
and  was  ready  to  do  battle  for  his  country. 
But  modern  war  requires  weapons  of  many 
kinds,  expensive  and  complicated.  In  this 
dlfflcult  task.  I  happen  to  know  first  hand 
that  BuixL  Sntdeb  has  been  sympathetic  and 
helpful  both  to  labor  and  Industry.  I  re- 
cently heard  Bueix  Sntdeb  express  himself  In 
about  these  words: 

"I  do  not  condemn  labor  and  Industry  for 
the  war  production  program.  I  do  not  marvel 
that  so  little  has  been  done  in  converting 
factories  and  producing  weapons  In  so  short 
a  time.  The  marvel  to  me  Is  not  that  labor 
and  Industry  have  done  so  little,  but  that 
they  have  done  so  much." 

Our  committee  under  Mr.  Sntdeb,  by  be- 
glnnlnf  several  years  ago  to  make  plans  and 
by  letting  trial  orders,  has  been  a  great  aid  to 
labor  and  Industry  In  this  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

And  while  I  think  of  It,  let  me  refer  to  the 
river,  harbor,  and  flood-control  work  of  our 
committee.  Bunx  Sntdci  has  had  charge 
of  all  appropriations  of  money  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  these  purposes  since 
1936.  I  need  not  tell  the  people  of  this  con- 
gressional district  what  has  been  done  here 
toward  improving  the  situation. 

Another  program  which  Bt7«i.L  Sktdd  ha« 
been  pushing  In  Washington  Is  a  national 
superhighway  construction  program  and 
plans  for  other  public  works  which  will  mean 
much  to  the  Nation  when  the  present  war  Is 
over.  You,  no  doubt,  have  taken  pride  In 
the  fact  that  Bueix  Sntdeb  has  been  given 
national  recognition  In  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters. 

Now,  1  do  not  know  first  hand  very  much 
about  how  my  chairman,  Mr.  Sntdeb,  stands 
among  his  own  people.  His  long  period  of 
congressional  service  reflects,  however,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people, 
I  do  know  how  Butll  Snydes  stands  in  Con- 
gress among  his  colleagues.  I  also  know  that 
a  man  may  be  ever  so  popular  In  his  district, 
but  that  If  he  Is  unpopular  with  his  associates 
In  Congress,  he  Is  Incapable  of  very  much 
service  in  Washington.  Buxll  Sntdeb  among 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  stands  high.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  all.  though  some 
were  for  a  time  unwilling  to  follow  him  all 
the  way  In  the  expansion  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram which  he  sponsored.  Since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, however,  they  all  have  followed  blm. 
The  best  proof  of  the  esteem  In  which  Mr. 
Sntdeb  Is  held  In  Washington  Is  the  program 
which  he  has  put  over  during  the  6  years 
of  his  chairmanship  of  Army  appropriations. 
Labor  and  men  In  business  who  are  seek- 
ing to  survive  during  these  trying  days  and 
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the  public  generally  can  trrist  a  man  of  the 
breadth  of  vision,  strength  of  character, 
modesty  and  devotion  to  country  exhibited 
In  the  life  and  work  of  Buell  Sntdeb.  It  Is 
an  honor  to  serve  under  him  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Congress. 

I  have  travelled  with  him  to  Alaska  and 
many  other  points  In  search  of  the  truth 
about  the  defense  program.  Mr.  Sntdeb  has 
always  sought  the  truth  of  every  situation 
confronting  us.  More  than  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  he  has  been  Impatient  with 
second-hand  Information.  He  has  Insisted 
upon  seeing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  the 
Nation  has  profited  by  the  course  which  be 
has  followed.  When  he  has  seen  with  his 
own  eyes,  he  has  been  able  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  therein  Is  part  of  the  secret 
of  his  leadership  in  Congress,  and  his  help- 
fulness to  President  Roosevelt^  General  Mar- 
shall, and  others.  Not  a  petty  partisan  he. 
With  him  the  country  comes  first. 

These  are  days  of  great  peril.  The  storm 
Is  raging:  the  clouds  are  dark  and  ominous. 
The  mighty  battle  for  our  existence  Is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape.  Even  more  mo- 
mentous days  will  come  upon  us  very 
quickly.  The  time  for  words  Is  about  over; 
the  time  for  action  Is  at  hand.  We  mtist 
stand  steadfast  and  true.  We  must  trust 
each  otuer  as  we  march  along  together  as 
civilians  or  as  fighting  men  In  uniform. 
There  will  be  no  rocking  of  the  boat  in 
Washington  by  Burn,  Sntdeb.  3rour  Congress- 
man; with  assurance  and  dignity  he  will 
lead  on.  Ripened  by  experience  and  pos- 
sessing a  position  of  power,  Bueix  Sntdeb 
will  continue  to  honor  your  State  and  mine 
and  our  Nation  In  the  Important  work  which 
yet  remains  to  be  done. 


This  Is  Our  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is 
only  one  issue  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today— winning  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Every  law  proposed 
by  Congress  must  answer  one  test :  Does 
It  contribute  toward  victory?  On  this 
all-important  question  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  are  in  abso- 
lute agreement. 

We  are  not  content  with  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far.  Our  factories,  our 
farms,  our  shipyards  have  produced  more 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  war. 
We  are  determined  to  produce  still  more. 
Whatever  we  must  have  to  win,  America 
will  have. 

To  the  people,  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
President  there  comes  one  vigorous  com- 
mand. That  command  is,  "Get  tough." 
Prove  to  the  world  that  free  institutions 
are  not  weak  institutions.  Prove  to  the 
Axis  that  a  tolerant  civilization  is  not 
a  decadent  civilization.  Show  Hitler, 
Hirohito,  and  Mussolini  that  the  strength 
of  America's  pioneers  has  descended  to 
her  sons. 

We  know  that  these  are  the  times  that 
will  try  men's  souls.  The  souls  of  our 
people  will  meet  the  challenge. 


Our  country  Is  worth  the  sacrifices  we 
must  make.  Freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  free- 
dom of  opportunity — these  are  the  ideals 
for  which  our  fathers  fought  and  died. 
We,  too,  are  ready  to  die  that  they  may 
be  preserved. 

America  will  not  go  down.  This  Na- 
tion will  live,  for  its  people  are  one  peo- 
ple, united  in  purpose,  united  in  strength, 
determined  to  win. 


Demand  for  Reestablishment  of  Jewish 
Rights  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  HEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker,  there  has  been  no  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  that  has  endured  perse- 
cution, through  centuries  of  time,  with 
more  resolute  courage  and  fortitude  than 
the  Jews.  And  it  can  be  said  to  their 
honor  that  through  it  all  they  have 
maintained  their  relifrtous,  political, 
social,  and  cultural  ideals.  Their  spirit 
remains  unconquered  even  to  this  day. 

With  ascendency  of  the  Nazi  Party  to 
power  In  Germany,  in  the  year  1933.  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  apparent 
that  persecution  was  again  to  become 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Jews.  With 
each  succeeding  year  their  treatment  by 
the  Nazi  officials  became  more  and  more 
intolerable  until  in  1939  it  reached  its 
peak  with  the  breaking  out  of  war. 

Since  1939,  as  the  Nazi  military  forces 
swept  through  Europe,  the  Jews  of  every 
country  that  came  under  Nazi  power 
have  felt  the  fury  of  the  "madman"  of 
Europe.  Under  the  lash  of  Nazi  oppres- 
sors they  have  been  driven  from  place  to 
place.  They  have  been  confined  in  foul, 
unhealthy  concentration  camps.  Sick- 
ness, starvation,  and  death  has  been  their 
daily  portion.  Never  in  all  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  such  cruel  and 
Inhuman  treatment  inflicted  upon  an  in- 
nocent people. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Jews  in  every 
land  look  forward  with  expectancy  to  the 
day  of  Allied  victory  as  a  day  of  deliver- 
ance. For,  if  the  principles  for  which 
the  Allies  have  fought  mean  anything  at 
all.  it  will  mean  liberation  from  oppres- 
sion, and  Justice  in  the  years  to  come. 

With  victory  there  comes  an  obligation 
to  the  Jews  that  cannot  longer  be  over- 
looked, if  justice  Is  to  prevail.  For  years, 
too  many  years,  the  Jews  have  looked 
forward  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration.  In  1922.  52  na- 
tions endorsed  the  pledge  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  League  of  Nations  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  a  national 
homeland  for  the  Jews  In  Palestine. 
This  policy,  being  the  basis  of  the  man- 
date over  Palestine  entru-sted  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  League  of  Nations,  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  in  terms  of  n 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  at 
that  time.  The  progress  made  by  Jews 
in  the  remaking  of  Palestine  in  the  years 
that  have  intervened  between  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
the  present  has  t)een  one  of  remarkable 
achievement.  More  than  half  a  million 
Jewish  victims  of  prejudice  and  intoler- 
ance have  settled  In  Palestine  to  begin  a 
new  life  on  the  soil  of  their  ancestors. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  right  given 
to  Jews  to  resettle  Palestine  as  a  home- 
land, the  British  Government  by  the  is- 
suance of  the  so-called  White  Paper  in 
May  1939.  has  stopped  Jewish  immigra- 
tion to  Palestine  as  of  May  1944.  This  Is 
a  plain  breach  of  a  solemn  obligation 
and  at  a  time  when  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  the  right  of  Jewish  immigration 
to  Palestine. 

Has  the  conduct  of  Jews  In  Palestine 
since  they  entered  Palestine  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  now  deny  them  the 
rights  that  were  guaranteed  them  by  the 
nations  of  the  world?  No.  Within  the 
short  span  of  a  little  over  30  years  their 
achievements  In  rebuilding  that  coimtry 
have  been  remarkable.  Industries  have 
been  established,  conveniences  have  been 
brought  to  the  people  In  cities  and  on 
farms  that  exceed  anything  to  be  foun* 
in  any  other  country  of  the  Near  East, 
and  educational  Institutions  have  arisen. 
Prosperity  has  come  even  to  those  of 
other  races  in  a  degree  never  before  en- 
Joyed.  All  that  is  worth  while  has  been 
fostered  and  encouraged. 

The  record  that  has  been  made  is  one 
that  claims  the  admiration  of  thought- 
ful students  of  government  everywhere. 
In  the  face  of  this  record  of  achievement 
over  obstacles  it  is  cruel  and  heartless  to 
now  repeal  the  rights  previously  given 
under  the  Balfour  Declaration. 

What  reason  can  Justify  this  wrongful 
act?  There  is  no  reason  that  can  be  Jus- 
tified on  any  moral  or  righteous  ground. 
The  reason  that  prompted  the  granting 
of  the  right  to  Jews  to  make  PalestUie  a 
homeland,  when  the  Balfour  Declaration 
was  announced,  exists  today  with  addi- 
tional force.  That  right  was  given  when 
the  conscience  of  world  leaders  waa 
awakened  by  the  prejudice,  ill  will,  and 
often  open  cruelty  that  foimd  expression 
against  Jews  in  many  European  coun- 
tries. Palestine  was  given  over  to  than 
as  a  sanctuary  where  they  might  escape 
the  indignities  and  cruelties  resulting 
from  intolerance.  It  was  a  noble  act. 
It  was  a  righteous  act.  It  was  a  Just  act 
to  help  a  distressed  people. 

The  need  that  originally  prompted  tha 
grant  of  rights  in  Palestine,  namely,  t 
place  of  refuge  from  oppression  and 
cruelty,  exists  today  with  even  greater 
force  and  reason.  According  to  con- 
servative estimates,  more  than  3.000.000 
Jews  have  perished  In  Europe  since  war 
was  declared  In  1939.  Authoritative 
sources  also  estimate  that  Jews  have 
already  lost  about  40  percent  of  their 
pre-war  European  population,  while  the 
highest  loss  for  other  peoples  is  from 
5  to  6  percent.  Practically  the  entire 
Jewish  population  are  homeless  aiul  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  All  Jewish  proper- 
ties have  been  confiscated  or  destroyed. 


Amo 
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Hn  largest  part  of  the  Jewish  youth  and 
of  able-bodied  Jews  are  today  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps  or  In  places  of 
forced  labor. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Jsws  who  have 
sxirvlved  the  suffering,  sickness,  starva- 
tion. Indignities,  and  cruelties  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  them  should  seek  a 
way  of  escape.  With  weary  and  uncer- 
tain rteps  they  wend  their  way  across 
unfriendly  territory  to  Palestine  only  to 
find  th?  door  shut  against  them  as  the 
result  of  the  British  repudiation  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  I  do  not  believe 
the  White  Paper  that  denies  their  en- 
trance into  Palestine  is  representative 
of  the  true  conscience  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. But.  nevertheless,  by  the  action  of 
their  leaders  it  stands  as  a  barrier 
against  further  Jewish  immigration  into 
Palestine. 

While  the  British  Government  can- 
not escape  its  responsibility  for  break- 
ing the  Balfour  E>eclaration.  neither  can 
this  Nation  escape  its  duty  to  assert  its 
right  to  object  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
British  Government  Under  treaties 
still  in  existence,  it  had  been  agreed  that 
the  British,  acting  under  the  mandate 
given  to  it  over  Palestine,  could  not 
make  any  change  in  the  terms  under 
,which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  re- 
enter Palestine  as  a  homeland  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States.  This 
Nation  has  not  given  its  consent  to  the 
change  that  now  excludes  Jews  from  re- 
turning to  Palestine.  But  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient. This  does  not  meet  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  our  duty  to  object.  It  is  our 
duty  to  demand  and  insist  that  the 
British  Government  shall  honor  and  re- 
spect the  terms  under  which  it  was 
granted  a  mandate  over  Palestine.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  by  our  Government  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  insincerity  in  our 
support  of  the  principles  for  which  our 
boys  have  fought  and  died. 

It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  many 
of  us  that  our  present  constituted  gov- 
ernmental authorities  have  not  up  to  this 
time  asserted  with  determination  the 
objection  of  this  Nation  to  the  coiirse  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  British  Government. 
and  with  equal  determination  demanded 
that  the  British  Government  honor  and 
respect  its  obligation  as  outlined  in  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  The  fulfillment  of 
our  national  duty  in  this  respect  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  It  is  our  imme- 
diate duty  to  do  so.    It  should  be  done 

BOW. 

■--.^The  new  order  for  which  millions  of 
melt-Qf  all  countries,  colors,  and  creeds 
are  now  shedding  their  blood  will  re- 
main a  myth  if  the  rights  of  the  weak 
are  not  asserted  and  fully  protected. 
The  inalienable  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
tlie  pursuit  of  happiness  that  has  been 
the  foundation  of  our  national  structure 
must  likewise  become  the  foundation  cf 
the  new  world  order.  If  these  principles 
are  not  recognized  and  applied  by  the 
victorious  nations  to  all  people,  then  we 
Lave  fought  in  vain.  The  hopes  and  am- 
bitions of  millions  will  be  frustrated  and 
only  an  insecure  and  uncertain  future 
will  be  their  portion. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  and  In- 
aist  that  our  representatives  at  the  peace 


conference,  as  well  as 
present  authority,  shall 
tion  of  these  fundamentjal 
now  and  in  the  future, 
faith  with  the  heart  &n(. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr. 
return    from    Europe 
spending  nearly  5  weeks 
land.  Engiapd.  and 
colleague    from    South 
Richards!,  numerous 
of  my  colleague  have 
Impression    and 
In  due  course,  we  expec 
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vent  a  future  war  from 
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nations  can  be  safeguarded  without  the 
necessity  of  submitting  their  citizens  to 
the  back-breaking  taxes  which  might 
otherwise  be  required  should  the  world 
enter  a  new  armament  race  or  should 
continuing  defense  establishments  of 
stupendous  and  ever-increasing  size  and 
cost  be  necessary  in  order  to  be  secure. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  the  final  paragraph 
of  section  5  of  the  report  which  follows. 
It  Is  on  this  specific  point  that  I  am 
afraid  many  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  devel- 
oped a  blind  spot  in  their  thinking,  and 
have  forgotten  some  essential  lessons  of 
history.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid 
that  on  this  specific  point,  also,  the 
spokesmen  in  the  executive  departments 
of  the  United  States  are  less  realistic 
and  less  farsighted  than  similar  spokes- 
men of  either  England,  Belgium,  France, 
or  Norway.  These  are  dangerous  times, 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  which  to  read  the  guide- 
posts  to  the  future  with  nearsighted 
glasses  or  myopic  lenses. 

nvS      OBSmVATIONS      ICAOl      BT      CONCIESSMAN 
MVNOT   UPON    HIS    RrTUEN    FIOM    KUHOP« 

CCNEEAL  EISSMHOWn 

First.  The  highlight  of  our  entire  trip 
was  undoubtedly  our  luncheon  with  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  at  his  headquarters. 
General  Eisenhower  and  his  able  staff 
are  planning  and  prosecuting  a  brilliant 
war.  Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  General  Eisenhower  weighs  every 
military  decision  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  effect  in  promoting  victory  in  a  man- 
ner most  economical  of  manpower  and 
unprecedented  consideration  is  being 
given  to  the  safety,  the  comfort,  and  the 
proper  hospitalization  of  the  American 
soldier.  From  G.  I.  Joe  to  General  "Ike" 
the  American  fighting  forces  are  winning 
a  war  with  efficient  technique  and  with 
valorous  teamwork  which  are  a  real 
credit  to  the  democratic  foundations 
upon  which  our  Republic  is  built. 

LENO-LXASS 

Second.  Lend-lease:  Lend-lease  has 
made  a  real  contribution  toward  vic- 
tory. Its  further  extension  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  course  of  the  war. 
However,  American  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  accounting  of  its  costs 
and  of  the  benefits  received  through  re- 
verse lend-lease.  Several  of  our  allies 
are  today  better  able  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials of  war  than  they  were  when  lend- 
lease  began.  Lend-lease  officials  conse- 
quently should  give  increased  recognition 
to  the  relative  financial  status  of  the 
United  States  compared  to  its  associates 
among  the  United  Nations  as  the  war 
continues  and  as  the  time  draws  closer 
for  working  toward  a  better  balance  l>e- 
tween  lend  lease  and  outgo  and  income. 
This  report  to  the  American  people 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  phase  of 
the  war. 

r.  N.  t.  a.  A. 

Third.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.:  The  need  for 
assistance  by  U.  N.  R  R.  A.  is  much  less 
than  formerly  anticipated  in  France. 
French  farms  are  well  supplied  with 
herds  of  stock  and  their  fields  and  or- 
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chards  are  in  good  condition.  Paris  is 
substantially  unmarred  and  untouched 
by  the  ravages  of  war  and  among  all 
capitals  cf  l)elligerent  European  coun- 
tries it  seems  likely  to  emerge  from  the 
war  in  the  best  condition.  The  money 
and  manpower  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  had  best 
be  concentrated  for  relief  to  Greece  and 
the  Balkans,  to  Poland  and  Norway  and 
perhaps  to  Holland;  aside  from  some 
assistance  in  relocating  displaced  French 
persons,  the  need  for  aid  from  U.  N.  R.  R. 
A.  is  very  limited  in  France. 

France,  if  its  people  can  consolidate 
their  political  inclinations  into  2  or  3 
major  political  parties,  may  well  come 
out  of  this  war  a  stronger  rather  than  a 
weaker  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
although  there  is  some  danger  she  may 
move  to  far  to  the  left  to  auger  for  per- 
manent stability. 

POST-WAR    ASSOCIATIONS 

Fourth.  Post-war:  Britain  has  moved 
much  further  and  planned  more  con- 
structively in  the  field  of  post-war  reha- 
bilitation and  commerce  than  has  the 
United  States.  London  has  had  a  bad 
battering  from  bombs  but  the  courage  of 
its  citizens  remained  undaunted  and  the 
leadership  of  the  British  people  has  been 
brilliant,  confident,  and  forward-looking. 
There  is  a  real  desire  for  Anglo-Ameri- 
can post-war  coop>eration  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  recognition  that  to  be 
permanent  our  post-war  agreements 
must  bs  mutually  profitable  to  both 
countries  and  beneficial  in  promoting  the 
peace  and  prosi>erity  of  the  entire  world. 
They  must  also  give  recognition  to  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  acceptable  and 
helpful  to  the  various  segments  of  pop- 
ulation found  In  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

If  peace  is  to  prevail  I  am  convinced 
that  more  contacts  of  an  increasingly 
direct  nature  must  be  made  among  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  world  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent.  Out  of 
such  contacts  and  mutual  understand- 
ings may  well  come  a  just  and  harmoni- 
ous world  to  reverse  the  record  of  recur- 
ring wars  which  have  marred  so  much  of 
the  previous  history  of  humanity  in 
which  kings  and  potentates,  dictators 
and  emperors,  prime  ministers  and  presi- 
dents have  so  largely  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  international  relations  as  though 
they  were  the  exclusive  right  of  sover- 
eigns. It  is  my  devout  hope  that  such 
contacts  may  be  increased  and  that  world 
understandings  thus  supported  may  pro- 
mote a  permanent  peace.  The  American 
G.  I.  has  made  a  grand  start  in  promot- 
ing such  understandinc  by  his  great  tal- 
ent for  making  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  in  France. 

In  the  post-war  world,  Europe's  great- 
est need  is  to  be  for  the  wise  extension  cf 
American  counsel  rather  than  the  wan- 
ton expenditure  of  American  cash. 
Some  American  financial  help  may  be 
required  but  the  use  of  our  money  should 
he  monitored  by  American  supervision 
and  such  counsel  should  be  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  our  financial  con- 
tributions. 

AM  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  PATROL  OF  THE  AIB 

Fifth.  Peace:  The  out  lock  for  world 
peace  appears  to  be  t)etter  for  the  post- 


war era  than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  From 
a  personal  observation  of  wliat  air  power 
has  done  in  the  battlefields  of  France  and 
what  its  force  means  in  modern  warfare, 
I  am  convinced  that  no  nation  can  wage 
successful  war  today  without  the  help  of 
a  strong  defensive  and  offensive  air 
power.  Thus,  by  demilitarizing  the  air 
production  of  all  aggressor  nations  and 
denying  them  the  right  to  make  military 
planes  or  antiaircraft  weapons,  the  peace 
of  the  world  can  be  definitely  protected. 

I  believe  an  international  peace  patrol 
of  the  air  can  successfully  patrol  the 
peace  and  protect  the  world  against  the 
secret  development  of  strong  aggressor 
military  forces.  In  visiting  with  hun- 
dreds of  GI's.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
contribution  to  such  an  international 
peace  patrol  could  be  raised  by  volun- 
teers desiring  to  fiy  with  such  a  patrol 
and  such  a  force  would  greatly  minimize 
the  need  for  permanent  armies  of  occu- 
pation and  gigantic  continuing  military 
establishments  in  the  post-war  era. 
From  a  few  big  bases,  strategically  lo- 
cated, such  a  patrol  could  visit  every  im- 
portant country  in  the  world  and  be  back 
at  its  heme  base  with  full  reports  within 
a  week  and  should  a  nation  attempt  ag- 
gressive warfare  at  some  future  time  it 
cculd  move  in  with  such  destructive  force 
from  the  air  as  to  stop  a  new  war  before 
it  was  well  started.  Much  attention 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  type  of  in- 
ternational control  needed  to  direct  the 
operations  of  the  International  peace 
patrol  of  the  air  which  I  propose  and 
careful  study  must  be  made  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  program  of  post-war  mil- 
itary construction  which  would  not  per- 
mit some  nation  to  nullify  its  effective- 
ness but  these  are  problems  which  are 
not  insurmcimtable  and  which  should  be 
frankly  discussed  in  view  of  the  great 
dividends  of  peace  which  their  successful 
solution  makes  possible. 

In  the  post-war  world,  moreover,  we 
must  not  gamble  the  future  cf  America 
or  of  democracy  on  the  naive  assumption 
that  the  only  hazards  to  peace  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow  can  come  from  those 
aggressor  nations  against  which  we  are 
presently  arrayed  In  war  and  which  we 
are  so  happily  defeating  with  an  empha- 
sis and  a  promptness  wh!ch  indicates  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  dictate  a  peace  which 
will  prevent  them  from  again  instigating 
the  awful  scourge  of  war.  This  time  we 
must  develop  a  program  of  peace  which 
must  stop  any  incipient  war  at  its  very 
outset  regardless  of  where  it  starts  or 
with  whom  it  originates. 


A  Republican's  Speech :  Patriotic  and 
Partisan 


EyrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Mr.    PLUMLEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
campaign  of  1944  is  the  woman's  batUe 


for  her  rights.  Never  since  the  right  of 
suffrage  was  granted  to  women  have  they 
had  such  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it  so 
effectively  and  in  their  own  behalf  as 
now. 

I  believe  the  women  of  Vermont  are 
smart  enough  to  realize  tliat  fact.  I 
hope  that  country-wide  the  same  situa- 
tion will  obtain.  The  absence  of  fo 
many  millions  of  men  overseas,  deprived 
of  their  opportunity  to  vote  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact  that  they  are  fighting 
at  the  front  to  give  you  the  right  they 
cannot  exercise,  is  a  challenge  to  the 
women  of  America — and  the  men  as 
well — which  it  will  t>e  a  disgrace  not  to 
accept  in  full  measure,  heaped  up  and 
running  over.  The  women  of  America 
should  be  particularly  interested  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  New  Deal's  wasteful,  wantcn 
spending  of  their  monty,  and  in  its  in- 
sidious destruction  of  the  fundamentals 
which  and  only  which  can  guarantee  the 
safety  of  your  savirkgs. 

Thrift,  Industry.  Economy  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  essentia!  to  the  well  being  of 
our  pecple.  Millions — yes,  billions  of 
dollars,  representing  wealth  dug  from  the 
earth  and  wrested  from  the  sea.  brought 
to  public  treasuries  by  the  tax  gatherers 
are  being  wasted  in  unprofitable  expendi- 
ture. In  an  attempt  to  create  a  pros- 
perity as  unreal  and  unsubstantial  as 
the  dream  of  an  opium  eater. 

It  goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that 
we  must  change  the  administration  In 
order  to  speed  up  our  domestic  economy, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  look  forward  to 
a  satisfactory  and  mounting  level  of  na- 
tional income:  a  curtailing  of  wasteful, 
wanton  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  the  amendment  and  repeal 
of  the  devastating  tax  laws  now  on  the 
books. 

Because  we  are  at  war  we  should  not  be 
misled  or  misinformed,  nor  should  we  be 
lulled  into  any  false  sense  of  security  by 
the  ephemeral  war  prosperity  we  are 
now  experiencing.  Nor  should  we  con- 
tinue to  trade  our  liberty  and  freedom 
of  action  for  special  privilege  or  fixed 
security,  for  if  we  do,  free  competitive 
enterprise  may  not  long  survive.  Our 
goal,  that  of  each  and  every  individual, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  Republican 
Party,  is  the  preservation  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, and  of  economic  freedom,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  worth 
while. 

Do  you  realize  that  an  analysis  of  the 
picture  of  the  extravagance  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  shows  each  individual 
citizen  carrying  a  load  of  over  $100  in 
Federal  taxes  on  top  of  the  burden  on 
his  shoulders  of  his  share  of  the  national 
debt  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000.  What 
a  load!  What  a  meis  has  been  made  of 
our  domestic  economy. 

Today  the  national  debt  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  quarter-of-a-trillion-dol- 
ler  mark.  Think  of  it.  At  the  rate  we 
are  traveling  It  will  not  be  long  before  we 
will  talk  in  terms  of  trillions  instead  of 
billions. 

Taking  $300,000,000,000  as  a  base  some 
months  ago  I  said,  in  order  to  reduce  that 
astronomical  measure  of  New  Deal 
wastefulness  to  appreciable  figures,  re- 
duced to  $1  bUls  and  laid  side  by  side  and 
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end  to  end.  that  amount  wculd  go  317.187 
miles,  cr  thirteen  and  seven -twcnty- 
flfths  times  around  the  globe  in  a  high- 
way run'.iir^  20  feet  wide. 

The  calculation  was  made  by  a  friend 
In  the  Navy  at  the  request  of  a  thrifty 
citizen  of  Vermont. 

The  thrifty  citizen's  reaction  was: 
•'But  somebody  has  to  pick  it  all  up." 

I  did  net  then  say.  but  might  well  have 
^^  done  so.  that  300  OOO.OOO.OOO  $1  bills  laid 
end  to  end  wculd  extend  30.000.000  miles. 
in  round  numbers,  or  29.000.OCO.960  miles 
to  be  exact.  That  is  nearly  a  third  of 
the  di-stance  to  the  sun.  which  astron- 
omers tell  us  is  92,900.000  miles  away. 
Ju-t  think  of  that. 

If  you  wish  to  get  on  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard, let  us  take  $5  gold  pieces  to  use  in 
cur  experiment.  Pive-dollar  gold  pieces 
are  0.0582  inch  thick,  and  we  will  pile 
them  on  top  of  one  another  till  we  have 
staclied  up  $300,000,000,000  worth.  You 
have  not  the  slightest  idea,  unless  you 
have  figured  it,  how  high  a  column  you 
will  have.  Believe  it  or  not.  the  monu- 
ment you  will  have  made  of  gold,  repre- 
senting expenditures  made,  will  soar  into 
the  blue  of  the  heavens  291.000.000  feet, 
or  55.113  miles.  That  is  substantially 
one-fourth  of  the  way  to  the  moon— 
which  is  what  the  cow  jumped  over,  and 
the  New  Deal  started  to  reach  ii.s  waste- 
fulness and  extravagant  spending— and 
\      is  238.857  miles  away. 

Your  dollars  in  $5  gold  pieces  make 
some  monument  to  New  Deal  extrava- 
gance. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  old  etu-th  and 
keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  while  we 
spread  $3C0.O0O.C00.0O0  worth  of  doUar 
bills  all  over  the  land  to  see  how  much 
-.,^^  territory  they  will  cover.  End  to  end  and 
ade  by  side,  these  dollar  bills  will  cover 
768.709  acres.  That  is  an  area  in  acres 
larger  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Grand  Isle 
County,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Essex  County,  in  Vermont,  all  combined. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet.  So  it  behooves 
everybody  to  economize  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Somebody 
wUl  have  to  pick  up  these  dollars  some- 
time to  put  them  or  their  equivalent  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop.  look,  and 
listen.  The  next  administration,  which- 
ever It  be.  will  have  to  balance  the  Budg- 
et, or  this  country  will  go  bankrupt,  if 
It  Is  not  already  so.  The  total  value  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  about 
$330.000 .ceo  COO  including  everything  vis- 
ible and  invisible,  tangible  and  intansible. 
It  is  time  for  the  people  to  stop  and  pause 
and  contemplate  where  we  are  going. 
There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  within  the 
f  imd  of  my  voice  who  wants  to  hand  this 
country  over  to  the  returning  veterans  a 
wrecked  country  and  a  bankrupt  Treas- 
'  ury.  There  is  not  a  man  cr  woman  In 
this  country  who  would  knowingly  con- 
tribute to  such  an  unhappy  and  tragic 
event.  Ycu  and  I  Unow  it  is  they  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  debt  after  having  fought 
tb«war. 

What  a  mess!  Ts  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  American  people  when 
they  crm;  to  their  sei^ses  will  relieve 
themcelves  of  the  incubus  of   Incom- 
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complishments.  The  record  docs  not  show 
that  Mr.  Roose-e'.t  has  any  special  skill  for 
the  problems  ahead.  Rather,  he  has  been 
out-maneuvered  time  after  time  Mr.  RDOse- 
velt  has  been  able  to  give  away  our  food,  cur 
ships,  our  guns,  and  our  oil  in  return  lor  this 
and  that  but  when  the  monetary  conference 
was  held  at  B.-etton  Woods  Russia  got  her 
own  way  and  Uncle  S"n.  dug  into  his  pocket 
to  make  up  tlie  difference.  We  traded  50 
destroycis  to  Britain  for  bases  but  v.  lien  vhe 
deal  was  over  v.e  found  we  had  not  go*  the 
bases.  Just  the  right  to  buy  Bome.  tempo- 
rarily. We  lend-leased  steel  to  Britain  and 
then  found  British-made  steel  knick-knacks 
for  sale  In  America  and  elsewhe-c.  We  gave 
aid  to  ths  Polish  forces  in  exile  but  it  was 
Mr.  Stalin  s  Polish  Government  that  fol- 
lowed h  8  troops  back  into  Poland.  We  sup- 
ported Finland  against  Russia  and  th.a  Rus- 
sia asalnst  Tinland  vlthout  affecting  the 
outcome. 

The  late  Will  Rogers  often  said  that  the 
United  States  never  lost  a  war  ard  never  won 
a  conference.  Undar  Mr.  Roosevelt  it  Is  still 
true,  only  the  conferences  are  becoming  more 
and  more  expensive.  If  the  American  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  get  their  ears  clipped  every 
time  they  go  to  an  international  conference 
they  will  put  their  foreign  relations  Into 
some  hands  besides  Mr.  Roosevelt  s. 

We  will  not  "clear  everything  through 
S  dney"  though  the  President  may  ad- 
vise such  a  course  "again  and  again  and 
again." 

We  need  Governor  Dewey;  we  can 
elect  him.  and  will. 

There  are  thore  who  incLst  that  we 
should  make  no  change  because,  first, 
Roosevelt  is  winning  the  war  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief;  second,  ii  best  experi- 
enced to  win  the  peace;  third,  is  for  the 
common  man.  They  say  he  is  indis- 
pensable as  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
that  is  silly,  for  Admiral  Leahy  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  Generals  Eisenhower, 
Arnold.  Patton.  Bradley,  and  MacAr- 
thur.  and  Admirals  NimiU.  and  Halsey, 
and  many  others  are  commanding  com- 
bat and  by  their  planning  are  ninning 
the  war.  The  present  Commander  in 
Chief  never  was  in  combat  nor  did  he 
ever  command  men  in  combat.  He  is  not 
indispensable  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  IJavy  for  he  is  a  figure- 
head in  the  set-up  with  such  able  men 
as  really  are  directing  the  v.xr. 

From  a  combat  standpoint,  Mr.  Dewey 
has  declared  he  will  retain  the  same  out- 
fit of  war-winning  admirals  and  generals. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  of  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  so  proud,  he  murt  take  re- 
sponsibihty  for  losses  as  well  as  credit  for 
victories,  and  he  came  near  losing  the 
war  at  Pearl  Harbor,  at  Eataan,  and  in 
Africa. 

As  to  tiis  ability  to  win  the  poace,  we 
have  a  right  to  judge  what  might  hap- 
pen abroad  from  what  has  happened  at 
home.  The  flshts  between  Byrnes  and 
Nelson  and  Nelson  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  delays  between  Neloon  and 
Wilson,  and  the  inability  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  agree  upon  a  program 
as  to  post-war  attitude  toward  Germany 
is  a  fair  example  of  a  situation  which 
might  obtain  were  It  left  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  direct  the  making  of 
the  peace  abroad.  No;  he  is  not  essential 
to  win  the  peace. 

What  about  his  attitude  toward  the 
common  man?    You  remember  lie  said 
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at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  "No  man 
shall  become  a  millionaire  out  of  this 
war."  Well,  the  first  man  to  become  a 
millionaire  was  Chip  Roberts,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  treasurer  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Con;;ress  has  had 
to  put  a  stop  insofar  as  it  could  to  the 
scandal  arising  from  the  fees  made  by 
Roosevelt  appointees  on  war  contracts. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  tiat  the  com- 
mon man  in  whom  Roosevelt  has  been 
most  interested  has  been  the  union-con- 
trolled common  man — under  Lewis  In  the 
last  campaign  and  under  H.llman  in  this 
campaign — who  have  contributed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollais  to  keep  him 
in  ofDce. 

On  the  other  hand.  De^'ey  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  will  work  cooperatively 
with  nations,  with  parties  with  gover- 
nors, with  legislators,  with  Congressmen, 
and  with  courts,  all  of  whctm  have  been 
scourged  and  scorned  by  Roosevelt,  and 
so  I  might  go  on  with  njspect  to  his 
indispensability,  but  then;  is  no  such 
animal. 

His  administration  is  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  turmoil  and  confusion,  obstruc- 
tions and  frustrations,  wtich.  like  Co- 
lumbus, did  not  know  whither  he  was  go- 
ing when  he  started,  nor  \yhere  he  had 
been  when  he  got  back.  In  Mr.  Dewey 
we  have  a  man  with  a  constructive  plan, 
who  admits  what  Is  good  find  what  has 
been  done,  and  points  out  what  is  bad 
with  a  remedy  therefor.  He  Is  experi- 
enced in  statecraft,  is  a  diplomat,  and 
a  forceful  fighter.  It  is  time  for  a 
change. 

I  didnt  like  it  at  all  when  at  the  Quebec 
conference  the  Prime  Minister  suggested 
that  he  could  tell  us  more  about  the  con- 
ference when  he  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  "met 
next  year."    So  I  said: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  England's  great 
statesman  than  whom  It  never  had  a  greater. 
I  am  genuinely  appreciative  of  the  part  he 
has  played  in  this  war  as  tlie  dominating 
force  and  of  the  genitis  that  Is  his  to  compel 
others  to  follow  where  he  undertakes  to  ImUL 

However.  BCr.  Speaker.  wbUe  all  I  have  Mid 
la  true.  It  is  true  that  even  tlie  gods  nod  at 
tlmea.  and  Winston  Churchill  was  obviously 
asleep  when  he  undertook  by  innuendo  to 
try  to  tell  the  American  pe'3ple  to  reelect 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  Preeident. 

We  will  not  "clear  everything  through 
Sidney  Hillman"  nor  through  Wlnaton 
Churchill.  We  will  elect  our  own  President 
without  suggestion  or  advice  from  Mr. 
ChurchUl  or  anybody  elaa.  IncldenUUy,  hU 
name  wUl  be  Dewey. 

Never  since  Lincoln  hus  a  political 
party  faced  such  an  oppcrtunity  for  a 
service  to  a  great  people  as  now  con- 
fronts the  Republican  party.  Never  was 
the  responsibility  of  every  i  idividual  who 
believes  in  safe,  sane,  and  sound  govern- 
ment so  great. 

The  people  are  disturbec.  They  have 
become  alarmed  over  the  trend  which 
has  persisted  for  more  than  a  decade  and 
which  continues  toward  a  centralized 
government  at  Washingtcn  under  the 
autocracy  of  a  political  monopoly.  Be- 
cause of  these  fears,  the  pe  Dple  of  Amer- 
ica are  rapidly  swinging  icto  the  strug- 
gle to  set  up  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
drift  toward  rigid  regim<mtation  and 
state  fascism. 


This  opposition  is  not  confined  to  those 
whose  political  doctrine  is  of  the  Re- 
publican faith.  The  opposition  includes, 
besides  Republicans,  a  legion  of  men  and 
women  w  ho  proudly  boast  of  their  loyalty 
to  Jeffersonian  ideals. 

A  multitude  of  independents  who  hold 
the  balance  of  power  in  this  country  and 
swing  from  one  party  to  the  other  as 
their  judgment  dictates,  are  in  this  fight 
to  free  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  strangling  clutch  of  a  selfish  and 
self -centered  bureaucracy. 

This  is  not  a  Democratic  war  or  a  Republi- 
can war — 

Said  Governor  Edge — 

It  is  our  war  and  It  wUl  be  our  victory. 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  la 
fundamentally  a  dvU.  not  a  mUltary.  re- 
sponsibility. To  use  the  war  and  practically 
side-step  the  Herculean  task  of  tmiting  the 
United  States  for  peace  Is  a  pretty  low  brand 
of  politics. 

To  claim  all  the  credit  for  preparation  and 
fighting  the  war  as  presented  to  the  electorate 
through  the  Democratic  national  platform  ts 
putting  politics  above  patriotism. 

The  war  will  be  won  no  matter  who  Is 
elected  President. 

We  Republicans  are  the  living  cus- 
todians of  the  torch  which  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  emanci- 
pated a  race.    We  must  save  the  Nation. 

We  will  bend  all  our  efforts  to  win  the 
war.  We  will  defend  the  Constitution; 
eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayer's  hard- 
earned  dollars;  simplify  tax  returns; 
establish  a  tax  basis  on  capacity  to  pay; 
find  real  jobs,  no  doles  or  hand-outs,  for 
the  men  and  women  who  have  fought  for 
us  on  land  and  sea;  care  for  disabled  vet- 
erans; rehabilitate  the  maimed;  restore 
lost  opportunities.  We  will  maintain 
and  sixstain  fhe  policy  of  free  enterprise; 
return  to  the  people  the  power  the 
bureaucrats  now  exercise  without  au- 
thority of  law;  oppose  and  prevent  regi- 
mentation; put  an  end  to  class  preju- 
dices; make  possible  and  provide  for  real 
social  security.  Speaking  in  California, 
Governor  Dewey  charged  by  implication 
that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has 
denied  social  security  benefits  to  some 
groups  because  of  administrative  diffi- 
culties, and  he  added : 

Twenty  mUllon  of  ua— farmers  and  farm 
workers,  domestic  workers,  employees  of  non- 
profit enterprises.*  many  Qoveriunent  em- 
ployees, and  those  who  work  for  themselves — 
are  left  without  this  protection  as  the  law 
now  stands.  What  kind  of  security  is  it 
which  leave*  all  these  people  unprotected, 
yet  puts  th*  high -salaried  officials  of  large 
corporations  In  the  aystem,  whether  they 
need  it  or  want  it  or  notf 

Why  should  farm  families  be  denied  the 
benefit  of  this  system  of  old-age  security? 
Why  should  farm  workers  be  denied  security? 
Why  should  domestic  servants  be  excluded? 
Why  should  those  who  work  for  themselves 
be  denied  this  security?  Why  should  large 
numbers  of  white-collar  workers  be  ex- 
cluded? Because  there  are  dUBctilties  of  ad- 
ministration? That  U  not  a  good  enougb 
answer. 

I  recall  that  in  a  speech  made  some 
months  ago  Joe  Martw  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  World 
War  the  American  people  instinctively 
turned  to  the  Republican  Party  to  per- 


form the  difficult  job  of  reconstruction, - 
That  job  was  done  well,  he  said,  the 
Republicans  bringing  the  country  out  of 
the  wUdemess  to  an  era  of  expanding 
progress. 

Four  times  in  that  period,  he  aald« 
the  Republican  Party  reduced  taxes. 
"We  did  It  before;  we  can  do  It  agabi.'* 
he  asserted. 

Sure  we  can  do  It  again.  It  Is  time  for 
a  change.  A  change  of  administration 
is  Imperative  If  we  are  to  escape  from 
strict  Government  supervision  of  basl- 
ness,  bureaucratic  strangulation,  the 
eventual  Government  ownership  of  many 
industries,  stagnation,  and  finally,  the 
tragic  end  of  the  American  dream. 

Governor  Dewey  believes  prof  oimdly  in 
the  American  system — the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  initiative  which  enabled 
this  country  to  grow  strong  and  great 
and  become  the  envy  of  every  other  Na- 
tion on  earth.  I  know  he  believes,  as  I 
do.  that  one  of  the  blessings  of  America 
has  been  that  a  boy  might  dream  his 
aspirations  and  then  live  his  dreams.  Bo 
said  Ben  Hibbs,  the  editor  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  E*ost  in  the  editorial  in- 
forming the  Nation  why  the  Post  was 
and  would  be  for  Dewey  for  President, 
and  he  also  said : 

It  must  also  be  said  honestly  that  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  the  war  baa 
been  wsll  run  on  the  fighting  front*.  On 
the  home  front  it  has  often  been  botched. 
Production  "has,  of  course,  been  magnificent — 
due  largely  to  the  enormous  efflclency  of 
the  very  system  which  the  New  Dealers  had 
kicked  around  for  10  years  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  any  event,  to  me  It  seenu  a  Mi 
silly  to  suppose  that  victory  would  be  In 
any  way  delayed  if  Dewey,  who  has  demon- 
strated a  remarkable  administrative  talent 
In  Albany,  were  to  go  to  the  White  Bouse 
next  January  If  I  thought  the  election  of 
the  Republican  candidate  would  ImperU  our 
ultimate  victory,  or  delay  its  coming  by  even 
1  week,  or  sabotage  our  chance*  of  making 
a  decent  peace,  this  announcement  wotild 
be  titled  Why  the  Post  U  for  Roosevelt.  I 
don't  think  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  do  believe  that  If  we  are  to  have  an 
America  that  Is  good  to  live  In  after  the 
war— a  place  where  enterprise  and  initiative 
and  efflclency  are  given  a  chance  to  go  ahead 
with  the  building  of  a  Nation— we  muat  have 
an  expanding  industrial  economy.  I  dont 
believe  we  can  have  it  without  a  ehange  of 
administration.  I  believe  that  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  New  Dealers  have  uaed 
the  American  system  of  enterprise  M  their 
whipping  boy  for  a*  long  that  they  can  no 
longer  think  straight  on  thU  vital  matter. 
That  is  why  The  Saturday  Evening  Poat  t* 
for  Governor  Dewey. 

The  administration's  strategists  hare 
a  deeper  worry  than  that  growing  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  most  recent  polls 
show  Governor  Dewey  gaining  strength 
in  what  are  known  as  the  "indispensable" 
States,  while  a  corresponding  shrinkage 
of  Roosevelt  strength  shows  up.  So  says 
Frank  Kent  in  his  Great  Game  of  Politics 
column. 

The  vote  to  Maine  gives  them  some 
more  to  think  about  also. 

Then  it  is  a  fact,  as  Governor  Dewey 
si^d  at  Seattle: 

Among  the  thing*  which  have 
Ing  tis  back  here  at  bome  is  an  i 
tlon  is  a  danger  to  our  civUlxation.  •  •  • 
aion.  hate,  and  Insectirlty.  I  can  say  with- 
out quaUflcatton  that  the  labor  policy  at  tlila 
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MUntniatrmtion  hw  been  one  of  delays,  bung- 
ling, and  Incompetence.  It  has  put  untold 
otatacles  in  the  way  of  labor's  effort  to  avoid 
wartime  strikes.  It  has  fostered  strife  be- 
trnma  one  labor  group  and  another,  between 
labor  and  bualneas.  and  between  both  and 
Government.  It  has  affronted  the  wage 
earner  by  reduclrig  hU  basic  rights  to  the 
level  of  political  reward.  It  has  made  the 
wage  earner's  pay  envelop>e  and  his  hours  and 
otHiditlona  of  work  a  football  of  polities. 
The  labor  policies  of  this  administration  are 
another  reason  why  It  is  time  for  a  change. 

What  worries  the  fourth-term  candi- 
date's managers  most  Is  that  the  support 
of  Sidney  HlUman  with  his  P.  A.  C, 
C.  I.  O..  and  Communist  fellow  travelers 
has  become  a  genuine  liability. 

It  has  shocked  them  how  quicUy  the 
country  seized  hold  of  that  trenchant 
phrase.  "Clear  everything  with  Sidney." 
and  how  general  is  the  disbelief  of  Mr. 
Hannegan's  passionate  denial  that  he 
was  ever  thus  Instructed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt 

The  reason  for  the  disbelief,  of  course. 
Is  that  it  was  made  so  completely  plain 
at  the  convention  that  everything  was 
being  "cleared  with  Sidney." 

Ask  "Jimmie"  Byrnes  who  gave  up  a 
life  Job  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent, and  then  when  he  had  400  delegates 
"tiaed  up  to  nominate  him  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  forced  by  Hannegan  and  Hill- 
man  to  withdraw  from  the  race,  which 
he  did  "in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
President." 

Ask  Senator  Barklxt  who  had  been 
promised  second  place.  Ask  Speaker 
RATBuan  who  was  shamefully  ignored. 
Ask  HuniT  Wallack  who  had  been  bap- 
tised and  expected  to  be  christened. 
Aak  all  those  who  fell  at  the  wayside  at 
the  nod  of  Mr.  Big  to  "clear  everything 
through  Sidney."  Facts  beat  liars  every 
time  in  time. 

Frank  Kent  suggests  that,  apparently. 
the  idea  is  linally  percolating  into  the 
popular  mind  that  the  link  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  this 
radical  labor  leader  with  his  Russian 
background,  his  Communist  association, 
and  high-pressure  methods  is  thoroughly 
unwholesome  and  deeply  repugnant  to 
the  instincts  of  the  average  American 
man  and  woman. 

People  are  beginning  really  to  gag  over 
It.  and  the  reason  for  the  present  per- 
turbation in  the  higher  fourth- term  clr- 
dea  Is  b3cause  they  realize  it. 

The  farmers  are  aroused,  particularly 
in  the  dairy  States.  They  are  as  mad 
as  hatters.  Well  they  mignt  be.  They 
read  the  Rzcoao  and  the  papers.  Ver- 
mont farmers  know  that  Jay  Franklin, 
one  of  the  semiofficial  mouthpieces  of 
the  New  Deal,  said  not  long  ago  that: 

The  American  farmer  as  a  political  Institu- 
tion is  a  danger  to  our  dvlllzatlon.     •     •     • 

The  problem  of  farm  relief  will  become, 
not  How  shall  we  relieve  the  farmer?  but 
Who  ahall  relieve  us  of  the  farmer? 

They  have  spoken  to  me  about  that. 

You  cannot  laugh  off  such  statements 
from  New  Deal  spokesmen.  You  can- 
not laugh  off  the  fact  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Had- 
tfoek.  representative  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  who 
testified  in  June  1944  before  the  Small 
Businessmen's  Committee,  said: 


Speakln::  of  butter.  It 
to  25  cents  a  pound.     * 
25  cents  a  pound  for 
his  milk  production, 
per  pound. 

And  then  he  said: 

I  think  the  facts  are  available 
during  this  time  the  cour  try 
better  off  If  they  had  sto  )ped 
butter  altogether  (goodn^ 
my  Interpolation ) ,  and  I 
positive  statement. 


should  be  rolled  back 

•     A  farmer,  at 

buttfer.  If  be  utilized  all 

she  old  make  12  cents 


to  show  that 

would  be  much 

„  producing  the 

gocdness.  Agnes, 

KTlll  ipake  that  as  a 


o  >ponei 


rot 


and 
c  0 
tie 
assoc  ates 


The  people  who 
today  can  thank  the 
situation. 

Right  here,  before  I 
the  Republicans  and 
crats  in  Vermont  are 
C.  I.  O.  P.  A   C.  outfit 
dorsed  and  are  supporting 
of  my  Democratic 
done  business  with 
all  my  life  and  I  do 
that  they  will  sell  tHeir 
this  un-American, 
fringe  of  zealots  for  a 

As  "a  Vermonter 
make  no  mistake,  I 
daubed  by  a  brush  in 
Hlllman  or  his 
or   those   who   suppoift 
activities. 

Created  for  the 
contributing  to  the 
dent  Roosevelt,  by  fa 
the  organization  is 
ized  as  a  pernicious 
sneaked  its  way  into 
and  its  active  malignajnce 
vital  life  out  of  our 

As  someone  has  said 
should     ever     come 
schemes  like  this 
day  the  disintegration 
unions  starts  and 
crumble.    There  is  no 
the  world  to  compens4te 
tion  of  Americans 
and  opportunity,  class 
and  Intolerance." 

Governor    Dewey, 
alleged  indispensabilit^ 
der  in  Chief,  said 


caiujot  get  any  butter 
Deal  for  their 


^  Bw 


f  jrget  it  let  me  say 

Ir  dependent  Demo- 

aformed  that  the 

has  publicly  en- 

the  candidacy 

nt.    I   have 

Vermont  Democrats 

have  any  idea 

birthright  to 

cotimunostic,  lunatic 

Dess  of  pottage. 

a  Republican. 

not  care  to  be 

hands  of  Sidney 

or  affiliates. 

hi:>    and    their 


ex  )ress 


succ  eed 


Aid 


aid 


I  ahovdd  like  to  get 
whom  my  opponent  Is  s( 
should   start,  of  course 
and  Madam  Perkins, 
through  with  the  elegant 
contributed  to  the 
machine   In  Chicago, 
Pendergast    machine    in 
those  destroyers  of  civil 
eral  pay  roU  from  Jersey 

And  then  we  would  gc 
Hlllman  crew  of  the 
mittee,  and  finally,  or 
clean  out  those  who 
whose  political  and 
are  with  the  gentleman 
had  to  pardon  so  that 
this  campaign. 


Those  are  my  sentinients 
opposition  of  such  an 
endorsement  or  support 
my  self-respect  and 
ence  of  such  people 
obligation  to  be  subsetvient 

The  more  money 
spends  in  Vermont 
me.  the  more  house -t< 
they  do  to  prejudice 
me,  the  clearer  will 


purpose  of 
refelectlon  of  Presi- 
r  means  or  foul, 
cofrectly  character- 
inn  3vation  which  has 
American  politics 
eats  the  very 
freedom. 

"If  the  sorry  day 

when     nefarious 

then  on  that 

□f  American  labor 

deipocracy  begins  to 

enough  money  In 

for  regimenta- 

loss  of  freedom 

hatred,  prejudice, 


speaking    of    the 
of  the  Comman- 


id  ol  that   crew   to 
indispensable      We 
with  Harold  Ickes 
then  we  would  go 
collection  of  loafers 
Govetnment  by  the  Kelly 
your   neighboring 
Kansas    City,    and 
iberties  on  the  Fed- 
City 

through  the  Sidney 

Pdlltlcal  Action  Com- 

jerhaps  first  of  all, 

their  office  and 

phlfcsophical  afllliatlons 

whom  my  opponent 

he  could  help  wage 


I  prefer  the 

organization  to  its 

I  can  preserve 

my  Independ- 

of  any  and  all 

to  them. 

C  I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 

support  against 

-house  canvassing 

he  voterr  against 

i  the  picture  and 


assert 
and 


tie 
f<ir 


the  more  easily  and  readily  Vermonters 
will  understand  just  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  that  this  is  no  time  for  any  substan- 
tial citizen  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  if 
he  expects  to  conserve  and  to  preserve 
what  are  left  of  his  freedoms  under  the 
BUI  of  Rights. 

The  C.  L  O.-P.  A.  C.  has  announced 
that  they  are  out  to  beat  me  at  whatever 
it  may  cost.  Unless  I  miss  my  under- 
standing of  the  character  of  Vermonters, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  no 
organized  foreign  agency  can  come  into 
this  State  to  tell  its  people  how  to  vote 
or  for  whom.  Yet  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  responsibility  of  any  citizen  is 
lightened  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

I  expect  Vermonters  will  repudiate  the 
current  statement  that  the  State  is  going 
Democratic  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
the  contrary.  We  will  if  we  all  get  out 
to  vote,  and  God  knows  we  need  to  do 
that  very  thing. 

As  I  started  to  say: 

The  New  Deal  strategists  have  a  right 
to  be  worried. 

The  truth  is  the  people  know  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  labeled  as  a  labor 
candidate  by  his  Attorney  General  Fran- 
cis Biddle  at  a  dinner  of  inner-circle  new 
dealers,  held  in  celebration  of  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration. March  4.  1942.  The  dinner  was 
not  public,  says  Mark  Sullivan,  but  It 
happened  that  a  reporter  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  was  present.  Among  the 
Jubilations  he  heard,  he  described  Mr. 
Biddle  as  saying  that  the  New  Deal  "is 
a  political  party  tied  up  with  the  labor 
movement  under  an  able  political 
leader." 

The  labeling  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the 
public  eye  as  the  candidate  of  the  leftists 
and  radicals  is  the  result  of  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  occurred  last  May. 
Within  1  week  four  left-wing  organiza- 
tions, comprising  practically  all  the 
leftist  and  radical  thought  in  America, 
endorsed  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term. 

The  most  radical  group  in  the  country, 
the  Communists,  now  calling  themselves 
the  Communist  Political  Association, 
heard  their  head.  Earl  Browder,  say: 

We  remain  an  organization  of  Commu- 
nists, who  hold  the  principles  of  sclentiflc 
socialism  of  Marxism. 

Another  left-wing  organization,  the 
American  Labor  Party,  took  steps  pre- 
liminary ta  endorsing  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
which  they  later  did.  Another  left-wing 
party,  a  split-off  from  the  American  La- 
bor Party,  somewhat  less  left  wing  than 
the  latter,  calling  itself  the  Liberal  Par- 
ty, formally  nominated  President  Roose- 
velt for  the  fourth  term. 

The  most  left  wing  of  the  national  la- 
bor organizations,  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  acting  through 
its  Committee  for  Political  Action,  en- 
dorsed President  Roosevelt  for  a  fourth 
term  "again  and  again  and  again." 

No  wonder  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  worried.  They  should  be,  for 
they  are  in  danger,  not  only  of  losing 
the  Presidency  but  the  Democratic  Party 
to  the  C.  I.  O.  Even  if  they  should  win 
the  Presidency  they  realize  they  will  still 
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have  to  clear  everything  with  Sidney. 
Again  and  again  and  again. 

It  is  true  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  opposed  to  that  portion  of  the  New 
Deal  program  in  which  it  imdertook  to. 
and  still  persists  in,  its  attempt  to  have 
the  centralized  Federal  Government  tell 
the  individual  wage  earner  what  he  may 
earn  smd  how  long  he  may  work;  to  com- 
pel the  farmer  to  plant  and  to  produce 
only  so  much  on  his  own  f  ai  m  or  to  go  to 
jail;  to  establish  the  price  at  which  a 
merchant  may  sell  his  own  goods  and 
determine  how  big  a  stock  of  goods  he 
may  keep  on  his  shelves;  and  so  on  until 
you  are  sick  and  tired  of  listening.  It 
has  opposed  the  crazy,  experimental,  col- 
lectivistic  notions,  and  attempts  to  have 
a  one-man,  centralized,  bureaucratic 
goveriunent.  In  this  opposition  it  has 
attempted  to  legislate  protectively  and 
constructively  in  your  inter  2st  and  to  the 
fullest  extent  which  you  liave  made  it 
possible  for  it  to  do.  The  people  forced 
it  to  be  the  party  of  opposition.  It  has 
been  such  and  in  your  interest. 

Then  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  continue  to  oppose 
such  things,  and  stands  against  the  en- 
actment or  continuation  o!  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  New  Dsal.  insofar  as 
it  Is  destructive  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  un-American  in  its  con- 
ception. You  might  as  we~l  understand 
directly,  and  positively,  thut  as  a  party 
it  is  opposed  to  the  wanton,  wicked,  and 
wasteful  destruction  of  Goc's  abundance 
under  any  scarcity,  control,  or  compul- 
sory program  of  any  self -constituted  au- 
thority, on  any  political  pretext  for  the 
selfish  Interest  of  any  sect  on  or  group, 
while  millions  of  our  fellov^  citizens  are 
suffering  for  the  want  cf  necessities 
directly,  indirectly,  or  ev^entually  so 
destroyed. 

It  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any 
and  all  legislation  which  may  or  will 
result  in  "either  immediat*  or  eventual 
regimentation  of  the  American  farmer." 
It  Insists  upon  economy  and  efficiency  in 
local.  State,  and  Federal  !?ovemmental 
administration  —  the  eliir.ination  and 
avoidance  of  duplication  of  pubUc  serv- 
ices, a  balancing  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
protection  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  the 
Socialistic,  Communistic,  coUectivistic, 
totalitarian  theories,  and  crazy  program 
of  experimentation  of  the  New  Deal  It- 
self, demonstrated  to  be  fi:  tile  and  fully 
destructive  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

As  a  party  the  RepubUcais  stand  for  a 
democratic  constitutlonai.  traditional 
form  of  government,  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  progress  of 
this  country  along  that  line,  and  opposed 
to  those  things  contrary  tx)  democratic 
constitutional,  traditioniJ  American 
principles. 

I  have  read  and  I  know  it  is  true  that 
under  successive  Republican  administra- 
tions for  the  major  part  of  its  existence 
since  the  CivU  War  this  United  States  of 
ours  has  been  the  land  of  infinite  prom- 
ise. It  is  now  our  obligation  and  duty  to 
release  the  strangle  hold  of  the  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  and  miike  it  doubly 
and  more  so  again.  We  must  not  forget, 
as  Republicans  and  as  t.Mnklng  people 


everywhere,  who  love  this  country,  not  as 
those  love  it  who  live  in  it  in  order  to  live 
off  it,  but  as  those  who  appreciate  what 
it  means  to  be  Independent  and  free — 
we  must  not  forget,  I  say: 

This  is  the  country  where  peddlers' 
packs  have  grown  into  giant  department 
stores,  where  millions  of  people  now  own 
shares  in  industries  whose  products  were 
only  inventors'  dreams  within  their  own 
lifetimes,  where  the  biplane  of  Kitty 
Hawk  has  become  the  Constellation,  and 
where  a  man  can  write  his  own  ticket — 
what  he  wants  to  be,  to  do.  and  to  have. 

This  is  the  country  where  the  genius 
of  management  has  developed  from  be- 
hind the  counter,  and  at  bench  and  forge 
and  plow;  where  equality  of  opportunity 
has  put  a  premium  on  initiative,  ambi- 
tion, and  industry;  and  where  the  man 
with  an  Idea  or  a  service  can  put  it  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  his  community, 
his  family,  and  himself. 

This  is  the  country  which  has  given 
the  world  its  pattern  for  self-govern- 
ment, which  has  championed  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  and  has  responded 
with  its  blood  and  treasure  to  the  cries 
for  help  of  distressed  peoples. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  ideals  that 
individual  rights  have  been  temporarily 
surrendered  to  hasten  victory.  But  this 
sacrifice  Implies  no  willingness  to 
change — no  conversion  to  any  creed  of 
socialized  control. 

For  the  youth  of  America — the  retiun- 
ing  fighting  man — deserving  of  the  op- 
portunities traditionally  his,  this  must 
again  be  a  country  free  of  tmnecessary 
restraints;  where  business  is  encouraged 
by  Government,  and  where  a  man  can 
build,  brick  upon  brick,  the  structure  of 
his  own  well-being. 

Every  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket. 
National,  State,  and  local,  helps  to  make 
it  so. 

This,  then,  is  the  time  for  decision. 
It  is  time  for  a  change.  As  Republicans, 
as  we  vote  let  us  say: 

"Woe  to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that 
seelz  to  stand  in  our  way  in  this  day  of 
high  resolution,  when  every  principle  we 
hold  dearest  Is  to  be  vindicated  and  made 
secure  for  the  salvation  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  ready  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory, and  our  fiag  shall  wear  a  new  luster. 
Once  more  we  shall  make  good  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to 
which  we  were  Iwm,  and  a  new  glory  shall 
shine  In  the  face  of  our  people."  For 
we  fight  for — 

Ancient  rights  tmnotlced  as  the  breath  we 

draw 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave  underneath 

the  law. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARLE  D.  WILLET 

or  OBLAWAU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  R2PRESENTAT1VBB 

Thursday.  September  21.  i9ii 

Mr.    WILLEY.    Ui.    Speaker,    as    a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  World  War 


Veterans'  Legislation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,   it   has   been    a   great 

pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  have 
participated  In  the  consideration  of  vet- 
erans' legislation  providing  beneflta  for 
our  servicemen  and  1 1 1  i  1 1  wniiin.  as 
well  as  for  their  dependents. 

One  of  the  important  acts  enacted  by 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  is  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Q.  I  bill  of  rights. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  the 
necessary  aid  to  our  returning  service- 
men and  servicewomen  for  readjustment 
to  civilian  life  when  the  war  is  over  by 
providing  for  adequate  hospitalization, 
claims,  and  procedures:  education  of  vet- 
erans: loans  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  homes,  farms,  and  business 
property;  readjustment  allowances  for 
former  members  of  the  ai-med  forces  who 
are  unemployed;  and  adequate  assistance 
in  the  emplo^'ment  of  veterans. 

Because    of    the    numerous    inquiries 
which  have  come  to  me  concerning  the 
benefits  provided  in  tlais  act.  the  follow- 
ing digest  of  its  provisions  is  set  forth: 
snvirxMnCs    ■XAOJusiMzirr    act    or     iMS. 

PUBL-C  LAW  S«S.  SCVKNTT-nCHTH  OOMOHM 

Except  as  to  employment,  a  veteran  to 
be  eligible  for  the  benefits  provided  un- 
der this  ac.  mu.st  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  during  the  present  war  for 
a  period  of  at. least  90  days  or  have  been 
sooner  discharged  for  dlsabiUty  Incurred 
in  line  of  duty,  and.  In  addition,  must 
have  been  discharged  from  active  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

rma  i.  BocprrAUSAnoH,  claims  ans 
PBOCBD  trass 

Under  this  title,  provision  Is  made  for — 

First,  Adequate  hospital  facilities  for 
care  and  treatment  of  veterans  of  both 
service-connected  and  non-servlce-con- 
nected  dtsablUtles,  and  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000,000  is  authorized  for  the 
needed  veterans'  hospital  construction. 

Second.  Adequate  organization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  administer 
veterans'  benefits,  except  as  to  employ- 
ment. 

Third.  The  right  to  have  explained  to 
the  veteran  before  discharge  all  rights 
and  benefits  to  which  he  may  be  entitled 
and  an  opportunity  to  file  a  claim. 

Fourth.  Adequate  prosthetic  appli- 
ances and  the  necessary  training  to  ac- 
complish the  greatest  possible  benefit  in 
their  use. 

Fifth.  Adequate  safeguards  as  against 
forced  statements  against  the  veteran's 
interest. 

Sixth.  Adequate  contact  facilities  In 
Army  and  Navy  discharge  centers.  In- 
cluding those  furnished  by  the  services, 
by  the  American  Red  Cross,  by  national 
vetotins'  organizations,  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Seventh.  Prompt  transfer  of  the  es- 
sential records  of  service  departments  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  prompt 
ad*udication  of  claims  for  benefits. 

Eighth.  The  right  of  review  in  cases  <A 
Irregular  discharge. 

ttub  n.  1W7CAT10W  or  vsnaaas 

Veterans  have  the  right  to— 
Rrst.  One  year  of  education  or  train- 
ing at  any  approved  school  or  inatitution 
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of  their  own  choice,  and  to  pursue  any 
desired  subjects  for  which  they  are  quali- 
fied. 

Second.  Not  exceeding  3  additional 
years  of  education  and  training.  The 
right  to  the  additional  education  or 
training  is  btae6  upon  the  following:  (a) 
Length  of  service:  (b)  satisfactory  prog- 
ress in  studies;  and  (c)  that  the  veteran 
wms  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  entrance  into  the  service,  or  If  over 
such  age.  that  his  education  or  training 
was  impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  In- 
terfered with  by  reason  of  such  military 
service. 

Third.  Subsistence  allowance  while 
pursuing  education  or  training  amoimt- 
ing  to  $50  per  month  if  without  depend- 
ents, or  $75  per  month,  with  a  dependent 
or  dependents. 

Fourth.  Payment  by  the  Government 
of  tuition  and  other  necessary  fees,  in- 
cluding books,  supplies,  and  other  equip- 
ment, not  exceeding  $5C0  per  school  year. 

Fifth.  Part-time  attendance  in  a  course 
of  education  or  training  at  a  reduced 
subsistence  allowance,  but  with  payment 
of  tuition  and  other  expenses. 

TTTLB    in.    LOANS    FO«    TH«    FUBCHA««    0«    COK- 

■TvtJcnoN  or  romxb.  rAmxa,  and  busimibs 
none  1 1 

First.  Loans  for  these  purposes  or  for 
the  alteration  or  Improvement  of  build- 
ings or  equipment  may  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  not  to  exceed  50  percent 
of  the  loan,  the  total  amount  guaranteed 
as  to  any  one  person  not  exceeding  an 
aggregate  of  $2,000.  Such  loans  may  be 
made  by  an  individual  or  by  private  or 
public — SUte  or  Federal— lending  agen- 
cies or  institutions:  the  interest  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent  per  annum: 
the  loan  must  be  practicable  and  suit- 
able to  the  veteran's  circumstances:  the 
loan  must  be  repaid  within  20  years;  the 
Government  must  have  the  right  of  sub- 
rogation to  the  extent  of  any  guaranty 
paid:  the  liability  under  the  guaranty 
must  decrease  or  increase  with  the  de- 
crease or  increase  of  the  amoiuit  of  un- 
paid obligation;  the  agreement  must  per- 
mit the  Govenmient  to  protect  Itself  In 
case  of  default  through  the  right  to  bid 
on  foreclosure  proceedings  or  to  refi- 
nance; the  proceeds  of  the  proposed  loan 
must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poses specified  and  the  circumstances 
must  meet  the  specifications  of  the  title. 

Second.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan 
is  made  by  a  Federal  lending  agency,  or 
to  be  guaranteed  or  Insured  by  such 
agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part  of  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  may  be 
guaranteed:  (a)  If  It  does  not  exceed 
$2,000;  ib)  if  it  does  not  exceed  20  per- 
cet.  of  the  cost  or  purchase  price;  (c)  If 
the  Interest  rate  does  not  exceed  by  more 
than  1  percent  the  interest  rate  of  the 
principal  loan;  (d)  if  the  conditions  oth- 
erwise meet  those  iMrescribed. 

Third.  Any  veteran  eligible  under  this 
ttlle  shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  Bankhead-Jooes  Farm  Tenant  Act 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  be  were  a  farm 
tenant. 


rrrLS  iv.  mw-OTMn  t  or  wrsaAM* 


The  right  to  registri  ition  for  employ 
ment  and  for  placement  in  emplosrment 
by  the  Veterans'  Eiiployment  Serv 
ice  through  (a)  the  United  States  Em 
ployment  Service,  (b)  iiny  State  employ 
ment  agency  cooperatii  g  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Se  vice 
applies  to  any  veterar  of  i  . 
charged  or  released  from  active  service 
under  conditions  othe^  than  dishonor- 
able. 

Under  this  title.  Congress  declares  as 
its  Intent  and  purpos< 
be  an  effective  job  co  in.sellng  and  em- 
ployment placement  service  for  veterans 
in  order  to  insure  for  tl  lem  the  maximum 
Job  opportunity  in  th^  field  of  gainful 
employment. 

To  carry  out  this  pui  pose,  there  is  cre- 
ated a  Veterans'  Placer  lent  Service  Board 
to  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  United 
States  Employment  Se  rvice 
consists  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet 
erans'  Affairs,  as  chair  man,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Selecti  e  Service  System, 
and  the  Administrator  Df  the  Federal  Se 
curity  Agency,  or  who(  ver  may  have  the 
responsibility  of  a(  ministering  the 
functions  of  the  Unlt^  States  Employ- 
ment Service. 

This  Board  is  to  determine  all  matters 
of  policy  relating  to  t  le  administration 
of  the  Veterans'  Empl  jyment  Service  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service 

The  chairman  of  t^e  Board,  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  Vetera4s'  Affairs  is  given 
direct  authority  and 
carrying  out  its  pollcie  s  through  the  vet- 
erans' employment  rep  resentatives  in  the 
several  States. 

An  Important  provis  on  to  aid  veterans 
in  seeking  employment  is  that  which 
directs  the  assignment 
veterans'  employmei  it  representative 
who  must  be  an  hoqorably  discharged 
war  veteran. 


Trxx*  V.  miADJUSTMDrr 

aCXMBEKS    or    THX 

T7NnCn.OTXD 


AL  .OWANCZS 


Unemployment 
week  while  unemplojjed 
following  conditions: 

First.  The     week 
must  have  begun  (a) 
day  of  the  third 
the  effective  date  of 
than  2  years  after 
service  or  the 
whichever  be  the  latei 

Second.  The  persoi 
subsistence  allowance 
training  under  title  ] 
creased  pension  for 
under  Pubhc  Law  No 
Congress. 

Third.  To  be  eligible 
must  reside  in  the 
completely  unem 
employed,  at  wages 
we^;  (c)  be  registered 
to  a  public  employmei  it 
to  work  and  availabli 

Fourth.  Any  persoi 
from  receiving  an  a 
leaves  suitable  work 
good  cause,  or  is 


roKroRMn 
roscxs   WHO 


allolwances  of  $20  per 
subject  to  the 

>f    unemployment 
fter  the  first  Sun- 
calendar  month  after 
act:  (b)  not  later 
disfcharge  from  active 
termiijation  of  the  war. 
date, 
is  not  receiving 
for  education  or 
of  the  act.  or  in- 
ocational  training 
16.  Seventy-eighth 


ploy  ?d — or 


the  veteran  (a) 

Ur^ited  States;  (b)  be 

if  partially 

less  than  $23  per 

with  and  report 

office;  (d)  be  able 

for  suitable  work. 

will  be  disqualified 

lowance  if  (a)   he 

olimtarily  without 

suspended  or  discharged 


for  misconduct:  (b)  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work  or 
to  accept  suitable  work  offered:  (c)  he 
fails,  without  good  cause,  to  attend  an 
available  free  training  course;  (d)  he  is 
participating  in  a  strike  or  labor  dispute 
causing  a  work  stoppage. 

Fifth.  Within  the  52  weeks  limit  the 
total  eligibility  is  determined  by  allow- 
ing 8  weeks  of  allowances  for  each  of  the 
first  3  months  of  service,  and  4  weeks  of 
allowance  for  each  month  or  major  frac- 
tion thereof  of  service  beyond  3  months. 

Sixth.  No  allowance  may  be  paid  for 
any  period  more  than  5  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Seventh.  The  allowance  of  $20  per 
week  will  be  reduced  by  any  Federal  or 
State  unemployment  or  disability  com- 
pensation— other  than  pension,  compen- 
sation, or  retired  pay  paid  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration — received  by  the 
veteran  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

Eighth.  Any  person  self-employed  for 
profit  in  an  independent  establishment, 
trade,  business,  profession,  or  other  voca- 
tion is  eligible  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances (a)  if  net  earnings  are  less  than 
$100  for  the  previous  calendar  month; 
(b>  the  amount  of  allowance  to  be  the 
difference  between  the  net  earnings  and 
$100  per  month:  (c)  the  conditions  as  to 
eligibility  otherwise  as  provided  in  title  V. 

Ninth.  Severe  penalties  are  provided 
for  fraud  and  misrepresentation  in  con- 
nection with  claims  for  readjustment  al- 
lowances. 

Tenth.  Readjustment  allowance  claims 
are  to  be  serviced  by  State  agencies  or  as 
to  railway  employees,  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board. 

Eleventh.  Right  of  appeal  from  any 
such  agency  to  the  Administration  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  preserved. 

TrrUt    TI.    GKKXaAL    AOMimSTXATIVK    AlTD    PZNAL 

novisioMS 

First.  By  definition,  "veterans"  include 
those  who  reside  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, and  possessions,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Second.  A  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  is  made  a  prerequisite 
to  entitlement  to  benefits  under  Public 
Law  No.  2.  as  amended,  as  well  as  this 
act.  This  will  apply  to  (a)  pensions,  (b) 
compensation,  (c)  hospitalization,  (d) 
domiciliary  care,  (e)  vocational  training, 
(f )  benefits  provided  by  this  act. 

Declaration  of  intent  is  made  that 
benefits  received  under  this  act  shall  be 
deducted  from  any  benefit  afforded  by 
subsequent  legislation,  if  any.  in  the  na- 
ture of  adjusted  pay  or  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  service. 

oTHca  niPOBTAirr  vrrauNs'  BXNzrrrs 

Among  the  Important  benefits  which 
the  Congress  has  provided  for  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  are  the  following: 
Miisterlng-out  pay.  Government  insur- 
ance, getting  your  old  Job  back,  getting 
new  Job,  vocational  training,  hospital 
care,  medical  attention,  disability  pen- 
sions, and  care  in  national  soldiers' 
homes. 
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In  connection  with  any  of  these  bene- 
fits, it  is  suggested  that  you  contact  your 
local  American  Legion  pasts.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  posts,  th«  American  Red 
Cross,  or  the  Veterans  C'learlng  Bureau, 
801  Shipley  Street,  Wilmington.  Del. 

As  the  Representative  of  Delaware  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  my 
ofBce  has  direct  connection  with  all  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington and  will  be  glad  to  serve  you  in 
every  possible  way  in  connection  with 
any  claim  or  other  benefit  to  which  you 
feel  you  are  entitled.  Your  communica- 
tion to  me  should  be  e^ddressed  to  134 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Late  William  Wallace  Chalmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1944 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  regret  that  I  pnnounce  the 
passing,  on  October  2,  1944.  of  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  this  body,  the 
Honorable  William  Wallace  Chalmers, 
who  represented  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  in  the  Sixty-seventh,  the 
Sixty-ninth,  and  the  Seventieth  Con- 
gresses. 

Mr.  Chalmers  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  the  Eureka  (HI.) 
College,  and  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  Many  years  of  his  life  were  de- 
voted to  educational  work  as  teacher  and 
principal  of  various  schools;  he  also 
served  as  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  public-school  system,  and 
later  as  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  In  1904  he  be- 
came president  of  Toledo  Ulnversity. 

The  exemplary  life  of  William  Wallace 
Chalmers  typifies  all  that  is  good  in 
American  life;  he  was  a  useful,  industri- 
ous citizen  who  throughout  his  entire 
life  honestly  and  intelligently  served  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  Chalmers  is  survived  by  his  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Wendell  P.  Coler,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.:  his  son,  Capt.  Andrew  B. 
Chalmers,  United  States  Army:  his  sister, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Ford,  of  Toledo:  and  four 
grandchildren. 


Irritated  Farms  for  All  Who  Want  Them 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or  WASHIMOTOir 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21,  1944 

Mr.   HOLMES   of   Washington.    Mr. 

^;>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  desire  to  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  Assistant  Commissioner  William 
E.  Wame,  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
on  the  post-war  irrigation  plans  of  this 
agency  which  would  permit  the  West  to 
double  its  population.  Mr.  Wame's 
statement  is  preceded  by  comments  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World  of 
September  9. 

Included  in  the  plans  discussed  by  Mr. 
Warne  are  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 
which  is  principally  in  my  district,  and 
the  Yakima  project,  with  the  Roza  and 
Kennewick  divisions,  also  located  in  my 
district.  It  Is  estimated  tliat  the  con- 
struction of  the  irrigation  features  alone 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  will  fur- 
nish 140,000.000  man-hours  of  work. 
The  completion  of  these  two  projects  in 
the  post-war  period,  as  well  as  others 
of  equal  feasibility  throughout  the  West, 
will  aid  In  achieving  the  results  which 
Mr.  Warne  has  outlined. 

The  article  from  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World  Is  as  follows: 

iMuoATio  Faucs  foe  All  Who  Want  Thmb— 
IREIGATION  Can  Double  West's  Population 
AND  OiTEB  Homes  rot  Settleis,  Satb  Wil- 
liam Waknx — Oppobtunttt  roB  SoLOUBa 
The  population  of  America's  11  far  west- 
ern States  covilti  be  doubled   tlirougb   Irri- 
gation, the  Qrst  8t«p  toward  whlcti  would  be 
construction  of  236  Irrigation  projects  pro- 
posed  by  the   Bureau  of   Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  WUllam  E  Warne, 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  de- 
clared today. 

His  statement  was  made  at  10:S0  a.  m.  to- 
day in  connection  with  the  delivery  of  power 
from  the  great  Shasta  Dam  In  California's 
Central  Valley.  He  asserted  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Par  West  would  be  Increased 
from  16,000.000  persons  to  at  least  80.000.000. 
If  the  water  resources  of  the  West  were  used 
to  their  utmost. 

FABMS  rOB  SOLDtKBJI 

A  move  in  this  direction  woiild  be  passage 
of  enabling  legislation  and  funds  for  the 
Bureaus'  post-war  plans,  which  call  for  ex- 
penditure of  almost  $3,000,000,000  on  Irriga- 
tion and  mxiltiple-purpose  project*.  When 
completed  these  works  would  provide  135.000 
new  irrigated  farms,  many  of  which  would 
be  available  for  retiimlng  servicemen.  If 
funds  and  authority  are  provided  by  Con- 
gress, said  Warne. 

Eistabllshment  of  these  farms  would  lead 
Indirectly  to  the  growth  of  towns  to  service 
them,  and  the  power  development  at  many 
of  the  necessary  dams  would  lead  to  indus- 
trial development. 

Mr.  Wame's  address  in  full  follows: 

"Modern  Jeremiahs  cry  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican frontier  has  vanished — that  our  civiliza- 
tion has  become  tired  and  exhausted.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  our  frontier  still  exists,  if 
we  have  but  the  Intelligence  to  recognize  It, 
and  the  will  to  expend  toll  and  treasure  to 
make  It  yield  abundance. 

"Our  physical  frontier  still  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  vast  reaches  of  arid  and  semlarld 
lands  that  need  only  one  thing  to  transform 
them  Into  places  of  beauty  and  fecundity, 
wealth  and  security.  That  thing  is  water. 
But  the  supply  Is  far  less  than  we  need,  and 
every  drop  must  be  used  productively. 

TWZMTT-TWO  MILLION  ACBSB 

"Already  IrrlgaUon,  key  to  the  new  frontier, 
has  unlocked  a  treasure  chest.  Some  22.000,- 
000  acre*  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation 
from  barren  wastes.  This  is  an  area  about 
equal  to  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maryland,  and  Connecticut.     A  new 


area  of  about  that  same  slae  still  eould  tM 
brought  under  Irrigation.  The  far  West  sup- 
ports more  than  15.000.000  people.  If  its 
arable  lands  were  (!oubled,  tu  farms  and 
towns  and  cities  could  support  that  many 
more  people. 

"Modern  storage  and  irrigation  works  are 
ooctly.  Therefore  we  must  put  most  of  them 
on  a  self -llquldaUng  basis.  When  great  dams 
and  other  works  are  buUt  by  the  R«clamatl<m 
Bureau,  water  and  power  revenues  go  toward 
retiring  the  debt  Incurred  in  bulldUig  them, 
and  every  project  is  planned  so  that  no  wat«r 
Is  wasted. 

"This  Is  true  of  the  great  new  projects  along 
the  Pacific  coast — Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  Grand  Coulee  on  the  Columbia, 
and  Central  Valley  project  in  California.  And 
It  would  be  true  of  most  of  the  projects  we 
have  told  Congress  we  can  build  right  after 
the  war  although  some  which  seem  worth 
building  m  the  interest  of  maximum  use  of 
resources  are  not  entirely  self-llquldatlng. 
and  special  laws  would  be  required  to  make 
them  possible. 

"Under  these  post-war  plans,  we  could 
bring  under  irrigation  some  6.500.000  acres 
of  new  lands  and  supply  more  water  for  some 
10.000.000  acres  of  lands  not  now  getting 
enough  water.  Eventually,  they  would  create 
about  135.000  Irrigated  farms,  many  of  which 
could  be  settled  by  vstarans.  Here  is  new 
opportunity  and  promise  of  ultimate  security 
for  at>out  2.500.000  people. 

"After  every  American  war  In  the  past,  a 
grateful  Republic  has  oCered  free  or  low-cost 
land  to  those  of  Its  defenders  who  want  to 
own  farms.  With  this  new  frontier  beckon- 
ing. It  can  do  the  same  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  No  2  as 
they  return  home  from  victorious  battleQelds 
sU  over  the  earth." 


Women  in  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  csoBou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Sej^tember  21.  1944 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  modem 
war,  women,  especially  American  women, 
have  demonstrated  both  their  ability  and 
their  fitness  to  do  the  work  of  commis- 
sioned ofBcers  in  the  Military,  Naval, 
Marine,  and  Coast  Guard  Establish- 
ments. The  time  was  in  other  days  when 
the  business  of  war  was  preponderantly 
physical  and  was  the  movement  and  ma- 
nipulation of  masses  of  men  against 
other  masses  of  men.  In  those  days  the 
sole  part  of  womanhood  was  to  stay  at 
home,  take  care  of  the  children,  and  en- 
dure the  worry  and  suspense  of  war. 

As  the  art  and  methods  of  war  have 
changed  under  scientific  study,  the  mod- 
em war  is  not  a  war  merely  of  masses 
of  men  moved  against  each  other.  It  is 
a  matter  of  applied  science  in  every  de- 
partment—chemistry, higher  mathe- 
matics, transportation,  food,  materiel 
procurement,  mechanical  inventions, 
mechanical  maintenance— in  fact,  every 
conceivable  activity  that  normally  is 
conducted  in  peacetime  in  any  natioo. 


II 


II 
II 
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We  have  come  to  realize  In  this  war  by 
reason  of  the  outstanding  service  ren- 
dered by  the  WACS.  the  WAVES,  MA- 
RINES, and  SPARS,  as  well  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  Nursing  Corps,  that  women 
can  discharge  a  very  great  many  of  the 
acientific  and  clerical  duties,  not  to  say 
physical  and  mechanical  duties,  that 
heretofore  have  kept  able-bodied  men 
behind  the  battle  fronts  at  heme. 

It  is  idle  now  even  to  speculate  about 
whether  or  not  women  have  the  capacity 
tnd  equipment  for  active  participation 
In  war.  It  is  already  a  proven  fact. 
Modem  war  is  no  longer  military 
strength  and  naval  strength  alone;  mod- 
em war  is  toUl  strength,  because  mod- 
em war  is  total  war.  There  will  always 
be  an  ample  niamber  of  women  who  lack 
the  training  and  experience  for  the 
^armed  forces  to  take  care  of  the  children. 
Any  war  in  which  America  engages  is  a 
war  of  defense  t>ecause  this  Nation  does 
not  wage  wars  of  offense  against  any 
other  peoples  in  the  world.  Therefore, 
of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  we  are 
the  most  peculiarly  situated  and  condi- 
tioned by  our  philosophy  of  life  to  have 
a  very  large  percentage  cf  our  armed 
forces,  particularly  our  commissioned 
ofllcers.  to  be  women. 

It  muct  be  obvious  to  every  thinking 
person  now  that  wherever  a  woman  can 
be  trained  to  take  the  place  of  an  able- 
bodied  man.  even  in  peacetime  training. 
BO  that  in  war  the  able-bodied  men  may 
do  the  advanced  work  of  fighting  in  itvt 
front  lines,  the  Nation  which  docs  that 
hat  f  atnrd  Just  so  much  In  its  reserve  of 
war  power. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  if  we  had 
a  training  academy  (or  women  such  as 
2  propose  that  I  am  Introducing,  and  If 
that  trainlni  academy  had  been  in  oper- 
Atlon  for  many  years,  thoUMMMU  upon 
(hotisands  of  able*bodted  men  would 
hitve  been  released  for  front*llne  dtitjr 
while  women  would  have  performed  •• 
well  or  bitter  the  r'ericai,  scientific.  §a4 
other  dullei  now  iMeplng  men  out  of  the 
Ifont  llne«, 

There  is  «no(h«f  phftse  io  this  (tiH^Atlon 
frtmii  iNii«  tm  MNMMorMl.  That  i«  ihnt 

f  Acer*  H  wmitd  leove  «ill#f  NMiPHlf  fff 
pmmnti*  ni  mwt§  frnmn  \n  thp  i'ivfl« 

MMV  UillUU^    f Mf   MflliA#tf  ^MNtiMM  ImIiAA^ 
WfWW    WwWWw^WW    9WW    ffvFFIfMVr^    ^^Wwww^    wWWfWwWW 

lh#  Ur."'  h'-riKiM  (Mr  »f'  fWH  mUt4  t»f 

#e  VI'  lie  iMiiile  Unes, 

f>  '  iheir  MMifiif,  their  eft^oeUy 

iti  niMort)  ifumrm.  »)i4  Anally 
tij  pri  lurm  til 
heve  perfonMi 
fore  it  is  only  the  part  of  justice,  en- 
liffhtened  national  interest,  antf  en- 
llglitciMd  national  defense,  to  eoUMleh  a 
J^int  academy  to  train  those  women  who 
de&ire  to  make  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice cf  their  country  their  profession. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  thou- 
sands of  women  will  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  training. 

There  Is  no  reason  in  logic  why  such 
a  Joint  academy  should  not  be  estab- 
lished, and  I  am  confident  that  the 
American  people  will  receive  my  sugges- 


tion favorably  and  tha  ;  the  Congress  will 
pass  the  act  to  provid ;  a  commission  to 
establish  such  an  acai  [emy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bi  1  I  offer  reads  as 
follows: 

A  .bill  to  create  a  con  mission  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  establish  nent  of  a  school  lor 
the  training  of  womcr  for  service  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  t  le  Army,  Navy.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Cost  <  iuard 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  T  ist  a  commission  Is 
hereby  created  to  be  lcn(  wn  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Establlshn  ent  of  a  Women's 
Military,  Naval,  and  Coi  st  Guard  Academy, 
to  be  composed  of  five  I  [embers  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  appointed  by  he  President  of  the 
Senate,  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appoint*  d  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Represent  itivs,  and  five  Indi- 
viduals to  be  appolntei  i  by  the  President. 
The  members  of  the  Cor  imlsslon  shall  select 
a  chairman  from  among  their  number.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Commli  slon  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  tie  original  selection. 
No  member  of  the  Comr  mission  appointed  by 
the  President  of  th;  S^  late  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repres  mtatives  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  men  ber  of  the  Commis- 
sion after  he  has  cease<j  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Hous<  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be.  ei  cept  that  any  such 
member  who  has  b?en  r  fclected  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Represe  itattves,  as  the  case 
may  be.  may  continue  ti  >  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Commiesion  notv  Itbataadlng  the  ex- 
piration of  a  Congress. 

£sc.  a.  (a)  The  Comn' isslon  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  establishment,  n'  aintenance.  and  op- 
eration cf  a  Women's  ifilltary.  Naval,  and 
CoMt  Guard  Academy  tj  be  maintained  by 
the  United  States  Ooven  ment  for  the  traln« 
Ing  and  education  of  vomen  to  serve  as 
eommlseioned  officers  l  »  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Corpe,  and  Coaa  Guard,  other  than 
as  memben  of  tlie  Arm)  Nurae  Corpe  or  the 
Navy  Nurse  Oorps.  8uol  i  plan  shall  contain, 
among  other  matters,  t  is  recommendations 
of  the  Commlaslon  with  respect  t<^-~ 

(1)  The  oAoer  or  agi  ncy  of  the  Oovrrn* 
ment  (either  existing  ci '  to  be  provided  by 
law)    to  be  chaffsd  wfh  the  duty  of  sd- 
ministering  the  seaJwi  y; 
•     (1)  The  kiestlon  nt  t  le  «<<adeffly] 

(•I  The  length  of  iht  soufM  st  ths  sead< 
•tnr, 

(41  Th#  ffHal  ftumhf    nt  etiidehts  Ut  he 

»PPMniP4  pneh  fp»T  in  iHend  tiie  seadfrny, 

sftd  liM  mmtm  in  »hie   tueh  siiidenis  shsll 

in  •ppthM^di 

(♦jTrtW  HmU  eM  pn    bi  stiMlMlM  •(  (h« 

Afmf,  nitiff  MefiHs  ^M,  §,  hH  0mm  mm$i 

171  Wliethsf  iMvM  wiles  efiiieietdiiiif 

in  tlie  IMfMisr  Aimf,  m  ry,  Msrlne  Cant*,  or 
Ceosi  Ot4sf4,  Of  s«  oAl^  »r»  In  s  p*rtMMnt 
wofnen*  reeerve  orfsnti  mmtn  of  the  Army, 
Ifsfy,  Msrtoe  Corps,  or   [k>aat  Ouard. 

(bl  The  Coflunlsaion  shall  eutomlt  such 
plan  to  the  Congrees  sni!  to  the  Prestdtnt  not 
later  than  April  1,  IM  i.  The  Commlsskm 
shall  cease  to  eslst  upo  i  the  submlaslon  of 
such  plan. 

8sc.  3.  (s)  The  membc  -a  of  the  Oommisalon 
shall  receive  no  compem  ation  for  their  serv. 
ices,  but  shaU  be  paid  ;  ictual  and  necessary 
traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  when  en- 
gaged in  the  performan;e  of  their  duties  as 
members  of  the  Commiision. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil -service  laws  or  the 
Classification  Act  of  I9X  .  as  amended,  to  em- 
ploy and  flz  the  compc  isatloo  of  stich  em- 
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ployees  as  It  deems  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties. 

(c)  All  expenditures  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission. 

8«c.  4.  The  Commission,  with  the  consent 
of  any  executive  department  or  independent 
establishment  of  the  Government,  may  avail 
Itself  of  the  use  of  information,  cervices,  fa- 
cilities, officers,  agents,  and  employees  there- 
of, in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  toe  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  SIO.OOO.  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 


What  Is  Comins  After  the  War?— In- 
flatioD  Must  Be  Preyented — Controls 
Necessary  in  Wartime — Republicans 
Against  Price  Control  and  Rationinf 
Even  When  Absolutely  Necessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oe 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  TRK  HOtTSE  OP  REPRB8KNTATIV1S 
Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  inserting 
herewith  a  radio  speech  recently  de« 
livered  by  me  on  the  question.  What  U 
coming  after  the  war? 

It  is  as  follows: 

Pellow  Americans,  you  want  above  stmost 
everything  else,  (or  yourself  and  your  family, 
happiness  and  security,  Fortunately,  more 
than  almost  any  other  peoples,  we  Americans 
hsve  hsd  these  desures  fuiniled. 

■very  ones  In  a  while,  howsver.  economte 
disaster  has  struck  Jobs  have  disappeared, 
tnistness  profits  turn«d  to  loaeei,  homes  and 
farms  were  foreHrxied,  and  security  for  mil* 
lions  went  mit  of  the  window,  No  one  needs 
io  ptttitt  these  thlnss  *  Otit  of  your  own  es« 
l^lenee  ftm  know  thai  they  sre  true. 

isvery  war  In  the  fratt  has  brt/ushl  tueh  an 
etxinetttle  irs««iiy-(iiie  in  wsfilins  infhlkm 
sftd  the  fffice  shH  htfUt^m  MihpH,  whieh 

ttiiUhH  nh4  imh^§(H§^^^f  ftfier  ttM  ts«f  W«f 
fflese  mittftHt  »Uf  htuh  Tr«  Mfft  M  IftlHtf 
ftm  im  t»fMfti  4  If  #M  infinm*  tHmnU 
UhUi  K  ifse  m»fih  </fWy  KMf#  tn  »>««  ant>H*  II 
wmM  lhtf>  ttt  $4furMi,  mis  ftui  s  feffiWe 
ifUIXWf  M  wtMM'S«/ll«f  w»rU»r»  ntut  Bs«f/le 
wm  §t94  itmm*»  Mt4  r»#»Mis«,  whUto  Itv 
Hf4  wmk  siMl  til^^ll^^^  Mvlng  hsd  ssvsd 
nu>n*f,  f(*un4  tits  value  of  their  savings  ewi 
in  half, 

Prtess  of  steel,  eopper,  lead,  eoal,  petrolstiin, 
•Ad  sll  the  instrumenu  of  war  also  rose 
sharply,  siid  a  war  which  should  have  eoet 
eighteen  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars 
actually  coat  thirty-two  billions.  We  still  are 
paying  Interest  on  thirteen  and  one-half  bil- 
lions of  unnecessary  war  cost  and  debt. 

But  the  real  tragedy  came  after  the  war. 
For  a  few  months  prices  continued  to  rise 
sharply  and  business  boomed.  Then  came 
a  tragic  collapse.  Business  profits  of  $6491.- 
000.000  turned  to  losses  of  fifty-five  million. 
Business  failures  rose  40  percent  above  pre- 
war levels.  Just  when  returned  soldiers  and 
sailors  needed  to  be  settled  Into  secure  Jobs, 
unemployment  increased  five  and  one-half 
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million.  And  factory  workers,  who  kept  their 
Jobs,  saw  their  weekly  earnings  shrink  25 
percent.  Farmers  were  hit  hardest  of  all. 
Farm  prices  dropped  from  30  to  85  percent. 
The  average  farmer's  income  shrank  from 
•1.360  to  (460  a  year.  And  in  the  next  5  years 
453.000  farmers  lost  their  farms  through 
mortgage  foreclosures.  Gone  were  homes. 
Jobs,  and  dreams. 

This  happened  in  the  last  war — as  In  every 
previous  war — because  people  in  authority 
lacked  vision  and  thought  that  inflation  was 
inevitable. 

When  this  war  loomed.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt— knowing  these  things — resolved  that 
such  disasters  should  not  come  again  to  the 
American  people.  Upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  Democratic  Congress  passed  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 

What  has  been  the  result? 

Although  the  total  cost  of  World  War  No.  1 
would  pay  only  4>4  months  of  the  cost  of 
this  war,  prices  this  time  have  been  far 
better  controlled.  During  the  first  58 
months  of  the  last  war's  inflation,  the  coet 
of  living  rose  68  percent.  After  an  equal 
period  this  time,  it  has  risen  only  27  percent. 
And  for  the  last  15  months — since  President 
Roosevelt  Issued  his  hold-the-llne  order — 
living  costs  have  risen  leas  than  2  percent. 
In  comparable  months  of  the  last  war,  the 
percentage  rise  was  more  than  30  times  as 
great. 

Tcu  houaewives.  who  face  the  problem  of 
mnklng  family  incomea  feed  and  clothe  ycur 
families,  how  would  you  like  to  be  paying 
78  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  23  cents  a  pound 
more  than  the  present  average  price?  That's 
what  butter  aold  for  in  the  First  World  War's 
Inflation.  How  would  you  like  to  pay  84 
cents  more  for  a  dozen  oranges:  19  cents  more 
for  a  pound  of  ooffee',  23  cents  more  for  a 
pound  of  lard;  7  cents  more  for  a  tall  can 
of  evaporated  milk;  M  cents  more  for  a  docsn 
eggs:  28  cents  more  for  a  pound  of  sugar? 
Thst'i  whst  you  would  he  psying  were  you 
buying  St  prices  paid  st  ths  peak  of  World 
War  No.  1  inflation. 

And  here  is  s  fsct  that  mads  these  priees 
even  nuirs  tragle,  Ths  pay  factory  workers 
brotifht  home  every  week  end  then  wss  Isss 
thsn  half  what  it  Is  todsy,  The  worker's 
WHS  had  Ui  pay  those  high  prices  for  butter, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  f(x>da,  but  the  hsd 
less  than  half  ss  msny  dollsrs  with  which 
to  mase  her  purchases.  Thst  you  don't  hsvs 
to  (srs  stteh  problem*  you  ftwe  to  price  wm* 
trot  snd  ths  mefi  fSifonslble  f^r  it  I'rNnkiin 
O,  fteosevell  sttd  MM  Beftioerste  in  CnnifMe 
WtM  sfisf'^ed  the  l^f Iff  flgglWi  A^t 


The  ^sy  wt/fkets  ItmttM  Heme  Usttirdsf 
hHi>>M  IN  WtrfM  Wsf  A'«  I  fti^  ptuifM' 
lyftmipif  M  mmh  Mt4  m  fMrtdly  ie  i(  I»m 
ri*«M  hi  ihm  Wf*f,  tvi  Mill  9fm  Mm  w««#i 
fMe/  it^thu  ^H>fs  rose  imi  fesvififl  w/rftsff 
mi§  mt*f  >4  i^nH  o>sy  w«M  mi**»    ffi 

♦Hie  WSf,  ihm  immA  iwyl^f  ptt^ff  t*f  »M 
w»*U*0n4  lutjf  nf  fssMY  wt^fksfs  has  riss» 
Mtersent,  Hut  M4  Mises  rtsentlils  time  •« 
User  414  m  WptM  War  No  I,  luttm.  slth^Hiffto 
It  would  iMfe  fsr  larger  OuUm  earnings, 
would  be  bask  where  It  wss  when  the  wsr 
fesfan,  Tlie  real  gains  of  isbor  In  this  wsr, 
tf  ws  )ttdgs  by  what  happened  isst  time,  have 
been  price-control  gains.  Every  worker's 
family,  which  enjoys  a  higher  standard  of 
llvit«  now  than  it  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Pemocratlc  Congress  for  price 
control. 

Let's  look.  too.  at  the  position  of  the  de- 
pendents of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are 
winning  this  war  for  us.  A  wife  gets  only 
$50  a  month,  a  wife  and  one  child  only  $80. 
Had  living  coets  risen  108  percent,  as  they 
did  in  the  last  war's  inflation,  these  de- 
pendents would  be  placed  in  an  impossible 
position  trying  to  get  along  on  their  Govern- 


ments. Certainly  every  wife  or  mother  who 
is  dependent  on  a  Government  allotment  can 
thank  her  lucky  stars,  the  President,  and  the 
Democratic  Congress,  that  she  Isn't  having  to 
pay  78  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  92  cents  for 
a  dozen  eggs,  and  35  cents  a  potmd  for  sugar. 
Price  control  has  saved  her  from  a  terrific 
price  squeeze. 

During  ^'orld  War  No.  1,  the  price  of  steel 
plates,  used  for  naval  vessels  and  Army 
tanks,  rose  187  percent.  This  time  it  has  risen 
not  1  red  cent.  The  price  of  copper  rose 
93  percent.  This  time,  it  has  risen  only 
15  percent.  The  price  of  cement  rose  80  per- 
cent. This  time,  it  has  risen  only  3  percent. 
Petroleum  prices  rose  200  percent,  compared 
with  a  rise  of  25  percent  in  a  like  period  in 
this  war.  All  other  prlcea  of  war  materials 
this  time  have  been  far  better  controlled. 
So  here  is  the  pay-off.  Had  prices  risen  in 
this  war  as  they  did  last  time,  the  war  to  date 
would  have  cost  $70,000,000,000  more  than  it 
hac  cost.  That's  more  than  twice  the  total 
cost  of  World  War  No.  1,  more  than  $2,aC0 
to  every  family  in  the  United   States. 

And  here  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance 
in  the  coming  election.  When  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  was  passed,  right  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Democrats  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  voted  for  it  167  to  64.  That's  more  than 
2Vi  to  1  for  the  price  control.  Republicans 
voted  against  It  93  to  66 — almost  2  to  1. 
Had  the  Republican  Party  then  had  Ita  way. 
there  would  have  been  no  price  control.  Liv- 
ing coets  would  have  soared  out  of  sight  snd 
at  least  one  hundred  billion  would  tiave  been 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  That  we  have 
been  protected  from  such  tragic  events  we 
owe  entirely  to  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  and  the 
Democratic  Party, 

Republican  enemies  of  price  control  tried 
to  frighten  people  Into  opposing  it  by  pre- 
dicting that  it  would  hurt  prodtctiun  of  food 
snd  wsr  goods.  Actually  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  our  fsrms  is  fottr 
timss  and  the  percentage  incresss  In  indus- 
trial production  thres  times  what  It  was  In 
the  last  war,  when  ws  hsd  no  price  control, 

Republtean  enemies  of  price  control  also 
tried  tf)  defest  It  by  telling  fsrmers,  workers, 
smsll  and  Isrgs  businsssmen,  and  landlords 
thst  it  would  rata  tiMM  eeoaemtcsiiy,  Ac« 
tuslly  fsrm  proflM,  wa^f  earnings  of  in- 
duatrisl  Workers,  snd  sarning*  of  laris  snd 
smsll  businsMss  ars  st  an  all  •time  high. 
Business  failures  snd  foreclosUfM  cm  kofMS 
snd  fsrms  ntf  st  an  sINtlme  tow 

It  la  interesting  to  nm*  the  Hfeei  the 
present  enttirn]  ha«  ^n  i»mi»ll  hiietnese  the 
SMfsge  triMihiMism«fi  «)"«•«  rx/t  fssliee  the 
HtnH  vshte  tft  ih0  tfmt*  Mf  PtiNi  Admmisl*** 
Umi  tn  bis  mut0  i  tHHin  thst  dttflhg  the 
isAi  wsr,  msffy  •rrtsii  MMiHsesffieft  lmy|hl 
MMi  wiDi  htKnnum  iiief  bed^iMie  mmfi 
M  wfm  mwMwmwmMii  tlMrMii  m* 
V0num9n  i/jfssse,  fVNHvr  umi  MMi  Mfr  ivrf 
iHwks,   km  it4,w  ihst  ilMf  Mee  mim  Mm 


v»f^um»4t,  wlfsn  (M  wsr  M  iseer.  Hief  wM 
PAi  tm§  ruM^h  t^  the  kmnirim  wtftHM 
■iMie  on  fMDd,  sm4  they  wiU  bees  «n4i  y* 
wuf  ttto  new  tn4  beuer  §fii4«  eteel»  wbef»  it 
eomee  en  tlie  HMNftet.  reraoiNrtIf,  I  feel 
ttost  wtistt  this  war  (e  ovtr,  the  smalt  bust' 
nsssmsn  of  the  country  wlH  resiiss  that  the 
O.  r.  A.  has  been  his  llfssaver. 

Vow  we  sre  winning  ths  wsr.  What  can 
ws  expect  when  it  is  over? 

During  the  war  we  have  piled  up  ths  grsat« 
est  savings  in  the  Nation's  history.  Install- 
ment and  other  personal  debts  have  been  re- 
duced by  more  than  $5,800,000,000.  Savlnffi 
accounts  In  banks  and  War  bond  purchases 
together  now  toUl  over  $«  .000 .000  000.  We 
have  acctimulated  also  the  greatest  unfilled 
demand  for  goods.  Put  together  these  aav- 
ings  and  needs  bring  us  an  era  of  great  pros- 
perity, providing  we  do  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  last  war— letting  prices  soar  and 
then  collapse. 


We  know  that  a  third  of  World  War  No.  1 
Inflation  came  after  the  armistice,  although 
prlcea  had  risen  practically  uncontrolled  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  know  that  prices  have  t)een 
controlled  this  time,  although  the  preesures 
for  inflation  are  far  greater  than  they  were 
then.  We  can  be  absolutely  certain,  there- 
fore, that  If.  after  the  war.  price  control  ia 
removed  before  reconversion  of  factories  Is 
completed  and  plled-up  wants  begin  to  be 
satisfied,  we  shall  face  the  worst  inflation 
in  our  history. 

Just  when  millions  of  workers  have  re- 
duced Incomes  whUe  factories  convert  to 
make  pence  goods,  prices  will  be  shooting  up- 
ward. Just  when  business  needs  ttie  en- 
couragement of  profits,  price  collapse  will 
ttirn  profits  to  losses.  Just  when  11.000.000 
soldiers  and  aallors  need  to  t>e  reabsorbed 
into  Jobs,  the  number  of  Joba  will  shrink  by 
millions. 

That's  what  happened  after  the  last  war. 
It's  what  will  hapf>en  again  unleFS  we  manage 
the  reconversion  period  with  the  utmost  skill. 

Well,  to  whom  are  we  going  to  entrust  the 
task?  To  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress,  who  adopted 
price  control  in  the  first  place?  Or  to 
enemies  of  price  control  in  the  Republican 
Party,  who  voted  against  price  control  when 
it  was  established  and  who  in  the  party  plat- 
form pledge  to — and  I  quote — "terminate  ra- 
tioning, price  fixing,  and  all  other  emergency 
powers."  They  don't  say  they  will  continue 
price  control  until  factory  reconversion  is 
complete  and  the  war's  Inflationary  pressures 
disappear.  They  say  they  will  "terminate 
price  fixing" — period! 

In  November,  when  the  people  of  this  Ma* 
lion  go  to  the  polls,  they  will  elioose  to  ex- 
tend their  protection  against  a  thrrstenlrig 
Inflationary  diaaster.  The  alternatives  have 
lieen  made  clear  to  them.  They  know  thst  a 
Republican  administration  and  a  Republican 
Cungrets  would  bring  upon  them  the  uncon- 
trolled splrsi  of  ruinous  prtos  Increases,  whieh 
ths  Isaders  of  thst  party  havs  alrsady  triad 
to  set  In  motion,  They  know  that  by  votlDf 
for  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  and  for  the  Demo- 
cratic congressional  esndldsus  they  will  keep 
our  Nstlon  safe. 
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Beeiftfi  the  ConcrcM  le  ft  croes  section 
of  the  f  rcfti  Amerinftn  people,  here  in 
this  body  we  see  cteftrly  reflected  the 
Ideals,  the  aspirations,  the  ambitions,  the 
dittftUsfactiODS,  the  problems,  worries, 
fears,  grief,  ftnd  concern— Indeed,  the 
very  moods— of  the  136.000.000  Ameri- 
cans it  is  our  high  privilege  to  serve  and 
represent  here  In  the  Halls  of  the  Na- 
tional Legislature. 

Becaase  of  the  turbulent  and  tragic 
era  through  which  we  as  a  Nation  are 
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pttHtng  m  these  years  of  appalling  world 
conflict,  quite  naturally  this  has  l>een  a 
fitcrmy  Congress— had  it  been  otherwise, 
it  would  not  have  bee»  «  truly  represen- 
tative body:  it  would  not  have  been  the 
accurate  barometer  of  the  people  them- 
selves that  the  Congress  always  has  been 
and  we  hope,  always  will  be.  We  as  a 
people,  individually  and  collectively,  are 
heavily  burdened  with  the  problems,  anx- 
ilies,  and  sorrows  which  are  the  in- 
evitable counterpart  of  war,  and  here  In 
the  Congress  we  see.  as  through  a  magni- 
fying glass,  the  concentrated  reactions 
of  all  the  people  throughout  the  length  j 
and  breadth  cf  this  great  land:  here  in 
our  midst,  day  in  and  day  out.  are  at 
work  the  motivating  forces  that  bespeak 
the  varying,  and  frequently  conflicting, 
desires,  aims,  and  objectives  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  whose  in- 
terests differentiate  not  only  because  of 
geographic  location  but  also  because  of 
the  particular  economic  pursuits  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  engaged— be  it 
agriculture,  industry,  the  professions,  or 
business.  To  try  to  coordinate  the  wel- 
fare and  interests  of  all  groups  of  our 
people,  to  endeavor  to  deal  justly  and 
sympathetically  with  all  these  factions, 
to  balance  and  promote  the  harmonious 
relationship  of  each  group  with  all  others 
Is  the  constant  task  and  continuing  ob- 
ligation of  Congress  in  the  halcyon  years 
of  peace  or  the  agonizing  years  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  heritage  of 
the  American  people  Is  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  govern  themselves.  To 
the  founders  of  our  Republic  executive 
power  represented  the  threat  of  tyranny 
and  to  those  wise  men  the  legislature 
represented  the  hope  of  freedom  for  all 
the  people:  history  attests  how  right  they 
were  because  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
every  democratic  government  that  the 
world  ha»  ever  known  has  resided  the 
hope  of  freedom  and  the  key  to  its  sur- 
vival. In  our  own  day  we  saw  how  in 
both  Italy  and  Germany  the  rise  of 
fascism  was  marked  by  attacks  of  grow- 
ing intensity  on  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  on  the  German  Reichstag, 
until  eventually  both  bodies  were  re- 
duced to  impotency  and  became  merely 
empty  shells  out  of  which  could  re-echo 
only  a  docile  affirmative  to  the  dictates 
of  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  The  decline  of 
any  national  legislature  is  a  symptom 
that  should  give  rise  to  alarm  among  all 
freedom-loving  people;  the  destruction 
of  the  legislature  spells  the  elevation  of 
the  executive,  and  hence  the  demise  of 
representative  government — in  a  word, 
dictatorship.  Today  democratic,  or  pop- 
ular, government  throughout  the  world 
Is  on  the  defensive,  but  the  approach  of 
cur  national  elections  on  November  7  is 
i  Kontrovertible  evidence  that  the  reins 
of  government — regardless  of  how  tight- 
ly they  ha^e  been  drawn  by  the  en- 
croachments of  a  huge  Federal  bureau- 
cracy during  the  course  of  the  past  dec- 
ide—are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  satisfying  proof  that  the 
structure  and  facilities  of  self-govern- 
ment are  as  yet  intact  and  functioning 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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super\'lsory  authorities  of  our  smallest 
hamlet.  But  with  every  right  or  privilege 
goes  a  parallel  obligation— not  only  is  it 
the  constitutional  right  and  privilege  of 
the  people  to  select  their  public  servants 
but  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  prerogative  to  vote. 
The  ballot  box  is  the  medium  through 
which  is  accorded  to  every  adult  Ameri- 
can the  right  of  self-expression,  the  right 
of  an  active  voice  in  public  affairs,  and  a 
full  share  in  self-government.  Surely  In 
thLs  critical  year,  when  American  men 
and  boys  are  fighting  and  sacrificing  in 
a  globe-encircling  war  and  the  rank  and 
fUe  of  oui  civilian  population  are  strain- 
ing their  every  ounce  of  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  freedom  and  rights  of  humanity 
everywhere,  no  American  abroad  or  at 
home  wUl  shirk  or  neglect  his  duty  to 

vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread misinformation  that  either  unin- 
formed or  deliberately  malicious  sources 
have  seen  fit  to  disseminate  concerning 
the  voting  facilities  that  the  Congress 
has  provided  for  the  personnel  of  our 
armed  forces.  I  want  to  record  here  the 
plain  fact  that  every  man  and  woman, 
21  years  of  age  or  over.  In  military  serv- 
ice has  available  the  opportunity  to  vote 
in  the  elections  of  1944.  Unfortunately, 
no  issue  that  has  come  before  this  Con- 
gress aroused  as  much  controversy  as  did 
the  legislation  dealing  with  the  absentee 
ballot  for  the  use  of  the  personnel  of  our 
armed  services.  The  issue  has  been  be- 
fogged by  misunderstanding,  beclouded 
with  partisanship,  and  bedeviled  by  po- 
litical slickers  who  envisioned  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  It  for  selfish  purposes  of 
their  own. 

Paradoxically,  the  Issue  did  not  divide 
on  partisan  Unes  in  Congress — in  the 
main,  the  Republican  Members  and  the 
so-called  Jeffersonian,  or  State's  Rights, 
Democratic  Members  of  both  House  and 
Senate  stood  in  unison  for  the  passage  of 
the  'Stetes  Rights"  Act  that  finally  was 
adopted.  Because  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  was  agreed  on  the  right  and  de- 
sirability of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services  to  vote,  at 
no  time  was  there  any  question  or  dis- 
pute over  that  fundamental  privilege; 
instead  the  controversy  raged  over  the 
method  by  which  they  were  to  exercise 
that  right.  A  small  minority  of  the  Con- 
gress supported  the  administration  pro- 
posal that  our  military  personnel  be  re- 
stricted to  voting  only  for  candidates  for 
Federal  offices— that  is.  Presidential 
electors,  candidates  for  the  United  Slates 
Senate,  and  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A  majority  cf  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  House  and  Senate  felt  that 
the  personnel  cf  our  armed  forces  should 
have  not  only  opportunity  to  vote  a  full 
ballot — in  other  words,  to  exercise  their 
full  voting  privileges  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  were  they  at 
home — but  they  also  felt  that  becausa 
the  Constitution  Itself  vests  power  and 
authority  solely  In  the  States  to  set  up 
election  machinery  that  the  bobtailed 
ballot  proposed  by  the  administration 
could  not  survive  a  constitutional  test 
and,  therefore,  stood  in  grave  danger  of 
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wholesale  invalidation,  thus  creating  a 
new  high  in  confusion  and  throwing  the 
election  returns  i^to  a  hopeless  state  of 
chacs. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  legisla- 
tion as  finally  passed,  which  provide,  a 
full  constitutional  State  ballot,  giving  the 
names  and  political  affiliation  of  all  can- 
didates, and  according  to  our  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  opportunity  to  vote 
for  President.  Vice  President,  Members 
of  Congress.  State,  county,  and  local 
candidates,  and  at  the  same  time  retain- 
ing the  election  machinery  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States,  where  consti- 
tutionally it  belongs. 

All  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — sup- 
ported and  voted  for  the  passage  of  the 
Icjiislation  providing  a  full,  constitu- 
tional State  ballot  for  the  use  of  oiir 
military  personnel.  After  the  bill  was 
finally  passed  by  substantial  majorities 
of  lK)th  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  be- 
fore the  President  for  approval.  Governor 
Brlcker  sent  a  telegram  to  the  President, 
reading  as  follows: 

MARCH  18,  1944. 
Hon.  FR^NKLIN  D.  Roosiailt. 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Replying  to  your  telegram  of  March  15 
with  reference  to  soldiers'  voting  bill,  please 
be  advised  that  the  present  Ohio  laws  do  not 
authorize  the  supplementary  Federal  ballot 
mentioned  In  your  telegram.  I  am  calling 
the  legislature  In  special  session  In  order 
that  the  Ohio  laws  with  respect  to  soldiers 
voting  may  be  further  liberalized  so  that 
ballots  will  be  available  for  distribution  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  bill  recently  parsed 
by  the  Congress  in  sufficient  time  that  those 
In  the  service  may  vote  without  registration 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials.  The  bill 
now  before  you  for  signature  will  materially 
'  Pld  Ohio's  citizens  in  the  armed  forces  in 
exercising  their  franchise  to  the" fullest  ex- 
tent. 

John  W  Brickct. 
Governor,  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  established 
form  of  government,  which  created  three 
coordinated  branches  of  authority — the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judi- 
cial— thus  providing  a  wholesome  system 
of  checks  and  balances— the  Congress  is 
not  only  the  immediate  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple but  it  is  also  the  bulwark  that  stands 
constant  guard  over  the  fundamental 
rights  and  freedom  of  the  people,  stay- 
ing, whenever  necessary,  the  undue  en- 
croachment or  domination  of  tneir  rights 
by  either  the  executive  or  the  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.  Political 
expediency  can  never  be  a  rightful  or 
satisfactory  substitute  for  sound  pro- 
cedure, and  In  the  fight  that  the  Con- 
gress made  and  won  in  behalf  of  a  full, 
constitutional  ballot  lor  the  use  of  our 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  military 
service  we  have  a  current,  concrete,  and 
forthright  example  of  the  Congress  pro- 
tecting the  constitutional  rights  of  the 

people. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Amer- 
ican voter,  both  on  the  fighting  front 
end  on  the  home  front,  will  meet  the 
challenge  to  representative,  self-govern- 
ment this  year  by  availing  himself  or 
herself  of  the  right  ta  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions of  November  7,  1944. 
XC— App. 274 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  intensely  interested  in  pending  leg- 
islation, H.  R.  2849.  a  bill  having  for  its 
purpose  the  Increasing  of  the  amount  of 
Federal  aid  now  going  to  the  support  of 
education.  I  had  hoped  that  before  this 
time  the  House  Education  Committee, 
with  which  this  measure  is  lodged,  might 
have  completed  hearings  and  have  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  House. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  heavy  Impact 
of  the  war  upon  our  schools.  Many  of 
our  ablest  teachers  and  instructors  have 
been  taken  into  the  armed  services. 
Many  others,  because  of  low  salaries  and 
higher  living  costs,  have  been  forced  to 
seek  more  lucrative  employment  outside 
their  chosen  profession.  Altogether  the 
conditions  that  prevail  In  public  educa- 
tion call  for  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  factors  making  the  welfare 
of  our  school  systems  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  the  Federal  Government  Is  the 
mobility  of  our  population.  I  shall  cite 
certain  conditions  which  prevailed  In 
1940.  according  to  the  census  of  that 
year.  Tliese  conditions  have.  It  may 
safely  be  assumed,  become  greatly  ex- 
aggerated since  that  time. 

According  to  our  census  of  1940,  one 
person  in  every  five  of  our  native  popu- 
lation v/as  not  living  in  the  State  where 
he  was  born.  In  the  Western  States 
only  60  percent  of  those  living  there  were 
born  In  that  area.  While  percentages  in 
other  sections  of  our  country  were  ap- 
preciably lower,  the  number  of  emigrants 
was  yet  large  enough  to  be  significant. 
California  has  had  the  largest  net 
gain — about  3.000,000.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  exodus  cf  native-born  has  been 
highest  in  the  South,  and  the  gains  from 
other  States  generally  less.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  movement  of  native-born 
population  has  been  highest  from  the 
sections  of  relatively  less  favorable  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  those  States  hav- 
ing better  schools. 

Eighty-two  and  two-tenths  percent  are 
now  living  in  West  Virginia  where  they 
were  born — 17.8  were  bom  in  other 
States  but  are  now  residing  In  West  Vir- 
ginia—427.374  persons  were  born  in 
West  Virginia  and  are  now  residing  in 
other  States. 

It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  Im- 
port to  the  Slates  receiving  these  people 
that  the  territory  from  which  they  come 
operate  efficient  school  sysems  according 
to  standards  acceptable  in  the  States 
they  enter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  to  bring  this 
thought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 


the  House  that  I  speak,  and  to  ask  that  a 
brief  study  of  his  subject,  recently  come 
to  my  attention,  may  be  inserted  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Native  population  by  State  of  birth  and 
residence,  1940 
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AttUtance  To  Oar  Veterans  and  Tkelr 
Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  E.  TKOMASON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  TROMASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  In 
fitting  and  timely  that  we  take  serious 
thought  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  re- 
turning veterans  and  offer  them  our  as- 
sistance ia  obtaining  the  benefits  to 
wiiich  they  are  entitled  at  the  hand«  of 
our  Government  for  injuries  sustained 
and  disabilities  incurred,  for  retraining. 
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WtBployinent.  the  continuing  of  their 
•ducation  by  those  whose  college  work 
was  Interrupted  by  entering  the  service, 
•nd  aid  to  their  dependents. 

The  M>-caUed  O.  I.  bill  of  rights,  re- 
certiy  enacted,  makes  very  general  pro- 
Tlslm  for  these  benefits.  There  has 
liiued  as  a  Houm  Document  the 
for  BervJcemen  and  Servlce- 

of  World  War  II  and  Their  De- 
pendents. Including  Rights  and  Bene- 
fit* of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
Their  Dependents.  I  purchased  from 
the  Oovernment  PrlnUng  OIBce  quite  a 
let  of  those  booklets  and  have  distributed 
them  among  Um  vtierans'  organliattona 
of  my  district,  and  to  individual  veterans 
whara  I  hava  ba«n  able  to  reach  them. 

The  Retraining  and  Reemployment 
Administration.  OtHce  of  War  Mobiliia- 
ttoo.  has  published  a  booklet  entitled 
"Tour  Rights  and  Benefits— A  Handy 
Guide  for  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  Their  Dependents. "  This  pamphlet 
covers  the  subject  rather  comprehensive- 
ly, giving  advice  as  to  what  should  be 
done  immediately  after  discharge,  and 
thertmfter. 

I  will  give  a  very  brief  and  sketchy 
•HOunary  of  the  contents  of  the  l>ooklet. 

ON   DtaCBASCB 

Four  activities  should  have  the  imme- 
diate attpntion  of  the  veteran  on  dis- 
charge. H?  should  report  to  his  Selec- 
tive Service  Board  in  person  or  by  letter 
within  5  days  of  his  discharge:  should 
apply  within  40  days  for  his  old  job;  pay 
his  insurance  premiums  directly  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration:  and  put  his 
records  in  order.  The  latter  include 
serial  number,  discharge  papers,  irvsur- 
ance  policies,  social  security  card — if 
any — birth  certificates  of  himself  and  his 
dependents,  marriage  certificate,  any  di- 
vorce decrees.  Veterans  are  strongly 
advised  to  keep  up  their  Oovernment  in- 
surance. 

•nranuMO-ouT  pat 

Mustering-out  pay  is  allowed  In  the 
sum  of  $1C0  to  $300.  and  any  eligib'e  vet- 
eran discharged  before  this  law  was 
passed  may  obtain  payment  by  appljring 
to  his  own  branch  of  the  service. 

XMnX>TUINT 

The  United  States  Emploinnent  Serv- 
ice has  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  maintains  a  special  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  in  each  of  these 
ottoes  to  assist  war  veterans  in  finding 
mltahlo  pftfltlffns 

Tboae  who  were  civil -service  em- 
plojrcca— other  than  temporary— when 
~^they  entered  the  armed  forces  should  ap- 
ply ♦«  the  agency  where  last  employed 
within  40  days  of  discharge,  or  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  ia  event  dfiD- 
culty  is  experienced  in  getting  reinstated. 

Thoae  veterans  who  did  not  give  up 
dvil-servtce  positions  but  desire  to  enter 
the  Oovernment  service  will  be  given 
special  preference  In  civil-service  cx- 
■mtnnHoas,  This  preference  also  ex- 
tendi to  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

trrmmct  TmAnnxo 

The  following  is  quoted  verbatim  from 
the  booklet  above-mentioned: 

.^▼IrtMally    aU    of    tbe    S0.307    apprentlce- 
travaliig  pragnuxu  in  Ui«  umt«l  states  ex- 
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Of  special  interest  to 
their  efforts  to  take  up  1 
normal  life  will  be  the  lo  ins  provided  for 
farms,  homes,  and  business  enterprises. 
These  are  available  to 
entered  the  armed  forces  on  or  after 
September  16. 1940.  and  >efore  the  end  of 
the  war.  Detailed  infon  nation  concern- 
ing these  loans  may  be  ol  tained  from  the 
Veterans'  Administratio  i.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  will  guar- 
antee up  to  50  percent  o  any  such  loans, 
provided  the  amount  guaranteed  does 
not  exceed  $2,000. 
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VALTTS  or  KXSrtMG  RECOK08 

Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  assisted  the  veterans 
and  their  dependents  with  cflalms  for 
benefits  accorded  them  by  law.  Many, 
through  not  having  kept  a  careful  check 
on  the  occasions  of  Illness  and  the  treat- 
ment received— sometimes  by  private 
physicians— have  had  diCQculty  in  prov- 
ing their  claims  to  service-incurred  dis- 
ability. It  is  well  for  our  soldiers  ond 
sailors  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  all 
such  circumstances  and  to  have  it  con- 
firmed by  those  having  knowledge  of  the 
facts  for  possible  future  uie. 

I  hope  veterans  and  all  other  Inter- 
ested parties  will  write  me  if  they  wish 
these  informative  booklets.  I  want  to 
be  of  all  possible  usistance  to  veterans 
and  their  families.  I  also  hope  veterans 
will  write  me  regarding  their  individual 
problems. 

Our  Oovernment  extends  a  generous 
helping  hand  to  those  returning  from 
th.>  war.  They  deserve  all  the  material 
benefits  our  great  Nation  can  bestow 
upon  them.  But  more  than  this,  they 
have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their 
country,  from  whose  shores  they  have 
kept  a  cruel  and  murderous  enemy  and 
which,  through  their  sacrifices,  h?.s 
escaped  the  bombing  and  devastation  of 
the  most  terrible  war  in  the  world's  long 
history  of  wars. 


Information  for  Men  and  Women  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  Veterans,  and  Their 
Families 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MAMON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  are  greatly  interested  at  this 
time  In  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Q.  I.  bill  of  rights  and  other  legislation 
which  we  have  enacted  in  Congress  in  the 
Interest  of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces,  veterans,  and  their  fami- 
lies. I  have  received  ntlmerous  requests 
for  information  of  this  character  from 
the  people  of  the  Nineteenth  Texas  Dis- 
trict whom  I  represent  in  Congress. 

With  the  thought  of  being  helpful  to 
them,  I  am  Inserting  in  the  Ricord  cer- 
tain information  which  I  think  '•/ill  be  of 
general  interest.  Nearly  every  family  has 
a  son  or  daughter  or  near  relative  in  the 
service. 

In  preparing  this  material  for  the 
RxcoRD  I  have  adopted  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  some  of  the  language  sug- 
gested and  previously  used  by  officials  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  others. 
In  the  interest  of  brevity,  not  all  details 
are  included,  but  copies  of  the  laws  them- 
selves will  be  sent  upon  request  and  any 
other  available  information  and  as- 
sistance supplied.  The  laws  and  the  reg- 
ulations themselves  should  be  consulted 
for  specific  and  detailed  information  on 
any  given  question. 
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C.  I.  EILL  or  LIGHTS 

F'ollowing  passage  by  Congress  of  this 
legislation,  the  President  gave  his  ap- 
proval June  22, 1944.  Bome  of  the  major 
provisions  are  briefiy  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

KOUCATICN 

Certain  educational  privileges  are  ex- 
tended upon  dlschargp  to  men  who  have 
Ferved  for  a  period  of  9 )  day.s  on  or  after 
September  16. 1940.  and  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  preseit  war.  and  who 
are  discharrcd  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  and  who  were  not 
over  2S  years  of  age  at  the  time  they  en- 
tert*d  the  service.  Men  over  25  at  the 
time  thry  entered  the  service  are  al.so 
eligible  if  their  education  was  interrupted 
by  their  entry  Into  the  service.  Veterans 
must  meet  the  i^guUr  entrance  and 
scholarship  requirements.  Application 
must  be  made  for  schooling  within  2 
years  after  discharge.  The  Oovernment 
will  pay  to  the  school  of  the  veteran's 
choice  up  to  $500  per  y(  ar  for  tuition  and 
books,  and  will  pay  to  tie  veteran  $50  per 
month  maintenance  if  without  depend- 
ents and  $75  If  he  has  dependents.  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  p«!riod  of  education 
exceed  4  j-ears.  There  Is  also  a  provision 
for  part-time  attendance  in  a  course  of 
education  or  training  :it  a  reduced  sub- 
sistence allowance  or  without  allowance 
but  with  payment  of  tuition  and  other 
expenses. 

A  veteran  also  has  the  right  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  service-incurred 
disabilities,  extended  to  those  who  served 
during  the  period  from  September  16, 
1940,  to  the  termination  of  the  present 
war. 

Application  for  education  and  train- 
ing should  be  made  to  the  Director,  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  and  Education 
Service.  Veterans'  Administration,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

LOANS  rOR  THE  PURCHASE  i«  CONSTEUCTTON  Or 
HOUES.  rARMS,  AND  BUSINESS  PEOPEETT 

The  act  does  not  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  make  loans 
to  returning  servicemen  for  the  above- 
mentioned  purposes  but  it  does  provide 
that  loans  for  such  purposes  or  for  the 
alteration  or  improvement  of  buildings 
or  equipment  may  be  partially  guaran- 
teed by  the  Oovernment.  The  guarantee 
cannot  exceed  50  penent  of  the  loan, 
except  In  cases  where  the  loan  Is  made, 
guaranteed,  or  Insured  by  a  Federal 
agency.  The  total  amount  guaranteed 
cannot  exceed  $2,000.  Loans  may  be 
made  by  an  individual  or  by  private  or 
public — State  or  Federul— lending  agen- 
cies or  institutions.  The  interestr  rate 
must  not  exceed  4  percent.  The  loan 
must  be  practicable  and  suitable  to  vet- 
erans' circumstances.  The  loan  must  be 
repaid  within  20  years  Application  for 
the  guarantee  of  loans  must  be  made  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washington, 
25,  D.  C, 

CMPLOTMINT  Or  VnTEAWS 

The  act  directs  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  returning  service  men 
and  women  in  securing  Jobs.  This  is  to. 
be  done  principally  through  the  State 
and   Iccai   United   SUites  Employment 


Service  offices  and  under  the  Veterans' 
Placement  Service  Board  created  by  the 
act. 

TmXMPLOTMKNT  COMPENSATION 

There  is  a  provision  In  the  act  for  re- 
turning service  men  and  women  which 
provides  for  unemployment  allowances  of 
$20  per  week  while  unemployed.  Bene- 
fits In  any  case  could  not  be  paid  for  a 
period  In  exce.ss  of  52  weeks.  A  payment 
of  le.<is  than  $20  per  week  Is  authorized 
in  certain  cases  where  the  person  Is  em- 
ployed but  for  less  than  $20  per  week.  To 
be  eligible,  the  person  must  reside  in  the 
United  States,  be  complcir ly  unemployed, 
or,  tf  partially  unemployed,  at  wages  leu 
thsn  $33  per  week,  be  registered  with 
and  reiH)rt  to  a  public  employment  office, 
be  able  to  work,  and  available  for  suitable 
work.  Benefits  are  al.to  payable  In  some 
ctt.«'es  lo  self-employed  veterans. 

Any  person  will  be  disqualified  if  he 
leaves  suitable  work  voluntarily  without 
good  cause  or  Is  suspended  or  discharged 
for  misconduct;  if  he,  without  good 
cause,  fails  to  apply  for  suitable  work 
offered;  if  he  fails,  without  good  cause, 
to  attend  an  available  free  training 
course:  If  he  is  participating  In  a  strike  or 
labor  dispute  causing  a  woric  stoppage, 

HOSPrrALIZATION 

A  $500,000,000  program  for  additional 
veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities  is  au- 
thorized, insuring  more  adequate  hos- 
pitalization privileges  for  veterans. 

For  veterans  who  have  lost  limbs,  arti- 
ficial limbs  are  provided  for  along  with 
necessary  fitting  and  training  in  the  use 
of  the  appliances.  Including  institutional 
training. 

Note:  This  ends  references  to  the  so- 
called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.  The  following 
paragraphs  make  reference  to  other 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  in- 
terest of  service  men  and  women  and 
their  families. 

MUSTERING-OUT  PAT 

Those  eligible  include  all  honorably  dis- 
charged personnel  of  our  services  whose 
rank  is  below  captain  in  the  Army 
and  Marine  Corps,  and  lieutenant  (sen- 
ior grade)  In  the  Navy.  Payments  are 
made  In  the  following  sums:  Personnel 
with  less  than  60  days'  active  service. 
$100;  personnel  with  60  days'  or  more 
active  seivlce.  none  of  which  was  out- 
side continental  United  States  or  Alaska, 
$200;  personnel  with  60  days'  or  more 
active  service,  any  part  of  which  was 
outside  continental  United  States  or 
Alaska,  $300.  Whenever  mustering-out 
payments  amount  to  more  than  $100, 
payments  are  made  in  monthly  install- 
ments of  $100  each.  Servieemen  who  are 
discharged  at  their  own  request  do  not 
receive  musterlng-out  pay. 

ALLOWANCES  POE  DEPENDENTS  OP  EEEVICBMEir 

D2pendents  of  all  grades  of  enlisted 
men  and  aviation  cadets  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  eligible  to  receive  a  family 
allowance  con.«;lstlng  of  a  deduction  made 
from  the  serviceman's  pay,  plus  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Oovernment.  Those 
men  and  women  serving  as  officers  come 
under  another  system.  The  allowances 
provided  by  the  Government,  Inclusive 
ol  the  deductions  from  the  serviceman's 
pay,  are  as  follows: 


Class  A  dependents:  A  wife,  $50;  a 
wife  and  one  child,  $80:  each  additional 
child,  $20.  A  divorced  wife,  $42;  a  di- 
vorced wife  and  one  child,  $72,  and  $20 
for  each  additional  child.  Note:  If  the 
divorce  or  separation  order  of  the  court 
does  not  call  for  alimony  or  separate 
maintenance,  the  wife  will  not  receive 
any  allowance,  and  in  case  of  a  court 
order  providing  alimony  or  separate 
maintenance,  she  will  get  no  more  than 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  court.  Chil- 
dren In  all  caaea  receive  the  full  allow- 
ance regardless  of  any  amount  that  may 
be  provided  for  their  support  in  any 
court  order  or  decree. 

Class  B  dependents:  Parents,  brothers, 
and  slsicri  who  are  dependent  upon  the  • 
bervlcemlin  for  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  support.  A  fiat  amount  of  $37 
is  payable  no  matter  how  many  de- 
pendents there  are.  and  is  payable  only 
if  there  is  no  family  allowance  payable 
to  any  class  B-1  dependents. 

Class  B-1  dependents:  The  dependent 
must  prove  that  he  or  she  is  dependent 
upon  the  serviceman  for  chief  support- 
more  than  50  percent.  One  parent.  $50: 
two  parents,  $68;  one  parent  and  one 
brother  or  sister,  $68;  two  parents  aiul 
one  brother  or  sister,  $79:  one  brother  or 
sister  but  no  parent,  $42;  for  each  ad- 
ditional brother  or  sister,  an  additional 

$11. 

Application  for  allowance  benefits 
should  be  made  promptly,  as  benefits  are 
not  paid  for  the  period  prior  to  the  time 
the  application  is  made.  A  wife  or  child, 
also  a  divorced  wife  who  has  not  re- 
married and  to  whom  alimony  is  still 
payable,  are  class  A  dependents  and  may 
receive  an  allowance  without  the  consent 
of  the  serviceman.  Class  B-1  and  class  B 
dependents  may  receive  an  allowance 
only  if  the  serviceman  agrees.  The  serv- 
iceman should  apply  himself  if  prac- 
ticable. Dependents  may  apply,  too,  but 
it  is  best  for  the  serviceman  to  apply. 
The  Army  requires  their  regular  applica- 
tion blank  to  be  filled  out;  the  Navy  re- 
quires for  class  A  dependents  merely  a 
letter  giving  the  name  of  applicant's  wife 
and  children  and  dates  of  birth  if  such 
data  can  be  verified  from  the  service- 
man's service  record,  otherwise  marriage 
and  birth  certificates  must  be  furnished. 

The  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over 
family  allowances  are:  For  the  Army, 
Office  of  Dependency  Benefits.  Newark  2, 
N.  J.;  for  the  Navy,  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Washington  25,  D.  C;  for  the 
Marine  Corps,  Commandant,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  - 

ALLOTMENTS  POE  DKPEMUEIITB 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  may  make 
voluntary  allotments  from  their  pay  for 
support  of  dependents.  Enlisted  men 
may  make  such  allotments  notwith- 
standing family  allowances  In  effect,  such 
allowances  having  been  explained  in  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  agencies  liav- 
Ing  Jurisdiction  over  allotments  are  the 
same  as  above  stated  for  family  allow- 
ances. 

MIS8XNC.  PEX80NEBS  OP  WAS,  ETC. 

When  military  personnel  are  reported 
missing,  prisoners  of  war,  or  interned, 
their  pay  continues  to  be  credited  during 
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Family  allowances  and  allot- 

in  effect  are  continued  during  the 

aboence  and  may  be  Increased,  decreased, 
or  terminated  according  to  circum- 
stances. New  family  allowances  and  al- 
lotments for  support  may  be  granted 
during  the  absence.  The  agencies  having 
JOrtMllction  are  the  same  as  above  stated 
OKept  for  Army  which  is  Office  of  8pe- 
dai  Settlement  Accounts.  27  Pine  Street, 
New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

ran  MEDICAL  AND  lfU«SU«G  CASS  TXM  WTV18  AND 
OTFAJm  or  MXM  Of  TMX  AEMZO  TOWCtS 

A  wife  of  any  enlisted  man  in  the 
service  who  is  within  the  four  lower  pay 
grades  may  receive  prenatal  care  from 
a  qualified  doctor  at  her  home  or  at  the 
doctor's  offlce.  At  childbirth,  whether 
the  wife  of  the  man  in  service  staj-s  at 
home  or  goes  to  a  hospital,  she  and  her 
baby  can  receive  free  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care.  Complete  maternity  care  is 
provided.  Including  a  physical  examina- 
tion 6  weeks  after  the  baby  is  born. 
The  baby  Is  entitled  to  free  medical  care 
during  the  first  year  of  life., 

SBTICX-COVMXCTXO     DISABUJTT     CX»<PXMSATION 

Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  all 
wars  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  dis- 
abilities incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
their  service  in  line  of  duty.  The  basic 
rates  range  from  $10  per  month  for  10- 
percent  disability  to  $100  per  month  for 
total  disability.  However,  since  June  1. 
1944.  these  sums  have  been  increased  by 
15  percent.  Special  rates  are  payable 
for  specific  losses,  such  as  a  hand.  foot,  or 
eye.  blindness,  and  so  forth,  the  highest 
possible  rate  being  $263  per  month. 

The  disability  claim  is  filed  by  the 
veteran  for  benefits  payable  to  him  as 
the  result  of  injury  or  disease  resulting 
from  military  service.  The  award  of 
compensation  Is  based  on  the  degree  of 
disability  which  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
schedule  provision.  Any  disability,  ex- 
ec|)t  in  certain  cases  due  to  misconduct, 
It  compensable  if  it  Is  as  much  as  10-per- 
cent disabling. 
jroK 


VtCt-COHNKTlD    StSABIUTT    FCNSTONS 

As  distinguished  from  compensation 
which  is  paid  to  veterans  suffering  from 
■crvice-connected  disabilities,  pensions 
are  payable  to  veterans  for  non-service- 
connected  disability,  provided  the  dis- 
ability is  held  to  be  permanent  and  total ; 
and.  provided,  the  annual  income  of  the 
veteran,  if  single,  does  not  exceed  $1,000, 
or.  if  married,  or  with  minor  chlldreo, 
does  not  exceed  $2,500.  The  non -serv- 
ice-connected  pension  rate  is  $50  a 
month:  but,  for  those  veterans  who  have 
been  on  the  rolls  for  10  years,  or  attained 
the  age  of  65,  the  rate  is  $60  per  month. 

CXATTJITT 

A  gratuity  payment  is  provided  for  the 
<fcS>endents  of  a  serviceman  who  dies 
while  in  the  armed  forces.  When  a  serv- 
iceman on  active  duty  dies,  a  gratuity 
in  an  amount  equal  to  6  months'  pay  is 
payable  to  the  family,  subject  to  limita- 
tions and  conditions  outlined  by  the 
annad  forces. 

Application  should  be  made  by  the 
MrrlTlnf  relative  of  a  soldier  to  Offlce  of 
Special  Settlement  Accounts,  Army  Serv- 
ice Forces,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York  6. 


N.  Y.;  by  the  surviving 
man  to  Bureau  of  Naval 
Department.  Washingtob 


XNstnuKCB  PAncsms  to  n: 

or  DEATH  or  SntlCXMAN 

lie 


1  elatlve  of  a  sea- 
Personnel.  Navy 

25.  D.  C. 
rxnciAST  nr  xvznt 


thj  t 


t  le 


In  national  service 
serviceman  may  take 
$1,000.  and  more  in  mul 
to  $10,000.    IXuring  his 
service,  he  may  be 
examination.     After 
an  examination.    Rates 
to  the  man's  age.    The 
all  administrative  costs 
the  extra  war  hazard. 

This  insiirance  is  not 
simi;  it  is  paid  on  a 
pending  on  the  age  of 
the  older  the  beneflciai|y 
each  monthly  payment 
policy,  if  the  beneflciar 
ment  is  first  made  is  u 
age  at  the  date  of  deatl 
payments  shall  be 
monthly  installments,  at 
for  each  $1,000  of 
eficiary  to  whom 
is  30  or  more  years  of 
of  death  of  the  insured 
be  made  in  equal 
for  120  months  certain, 
ment  in  installments 
the  remaining  lifetime 
ficiary.    For  instance, 
policy,  a  50-year-old 
$53.90  monthly.    Under 
a  70-year-old  beneflciar  r 
monthly,  and  so  forth. 

An  insurance  policy 
and  women  in  service 
the    following    as 
husband,    child, 
child,  parents,  brother, 
ing  those  of  halfblood. 
ing  to  prevent  a  pareiit 
sister    from    being    the 
more  than  one  serv 

Bills  designed  to 
program  for  servicemen 
pendents  are  now  pend 
and  the  chances  for 
reasonably  good. 


insurance  the 

)ut  as  little  as 

iples  of  $500  up 

Irst  120  days  of 

insi(red  without  an 

he  must  pass 

vary  according 

C^vemment  pays 

and  the  cost  of 


insura  ice 
payme  nt 


mont  ily 


stepcli  lid 


ir 


SZHVICI-CONKICTZO   OK  TH    PENSIONS 


di<s 
disa  )ility. 


If  a  serviceman  dies 
forces,  or  if  a  veteran 
service-connected 
pendents  are  entitled  to 
The  rates  of  pension 
dren.  and  dependent 
War  No.  1  and  World 
based  upon  death  in 
connected  death,  are  u 

widow,  no  cbild 

Widow.  1  child  (with  $13 

dltional  child) 

No  widow,  but  1  chUd 

No  widow,  but  a  children 

each  additional  child,  tb 

exceed  $100) 

Dependent  father  and 

Each 

Or  1  only.. 


mot  ler 


tXATH  PENSIONS 


:hlldren  of  any 


MON-SSBVICS-CONNSCTXD 

The  widow,  child,  or 
deceased  veteran  of  Wortid  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  are  en  itled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compens  ition  if  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  deaih  from  a  non- 
servlce-coonected  cause  lad  a  disability 


paid  in  a.  lump 
monthly  basis,  de- 
beneflciary — 
the  higher  is 
On  a  $10,000 
to  whom  pay- 
der  30  years  of 
of  the  insured, 
e  in  240  equal 
the  rate  of  $5.51 
.    If  the  ben- 
is  first  made 
Eige  at  the  date 
payment  shall 
installments 
with  such  pay- 
cc^tinuing  during 
of  such   bene- 
Under  a  $10,000 
beneficiary  will  get 
the  same  policy 
will  get  $85.10 


t4ken  out  by  men 

name  any  of 

beneficiaries:    Wife, 

illegitimate 

sister,  includ- 

There  is  noth- 

or  brother  or 

beneficiary    of 

/icenlan. 

imprqve  the  insurance 

and  their  de- 

ng  in  Congress, 

favorable  action  are 


w|ile  in  the  armed 
as  a  result  of  a 
his    de- 
xnsion  benefits, 
widows,  chil- 
p^ents  of  World 
No.  2  veterans 
or  service- 
follows: 

$50 


War 


sei  vice. 


for  each  ad- 


wlth  i  10  for 
total  not  to 


05 
25 


38 

25 
45 


incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war 

service. 

widow,  but  no  child $88 

widow  with  1  child   (with  $5  lor  each 
additional  chUd) 45 

No  widow,  but  1  child 18 

No  widow  but  2  chUdren   (equally  di- 
vided)     - 27 

No  widow  but  3  chUdren   (equally  di- 
vided)         38 

With  $4  for  each  additional  child,  the 

total  amount  to  be  equally  divided. 
Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 

of  $64  in  any  one  case. 

AOOmONAL   INrOEMATION   AVAILABLS 

I  trust  that  the  Information  contained 
in  this  summary  may  be  of  some  service 
to  Interested  persons  in  the  Nineteenth 
Congressional  District — men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forces  and  their  families.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  render  any  possible  as- 
sistance. Copies  of  this  summary  will  be 
promptly  supplied  to  any  person  making 
request.  The  request  should  be  sent  to: 
George  Mahon,  Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


False  Reports  About  Conditioii  of  Banks 
Answered — Fascist  Organization  Cauf- 
ing  G>nfusion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  B. 
Pettingill,  the  spearhead  for  that  Fascist 
group,  known  as  the  Committee  for  Con- 
stitutional Government,  is  the  author  of 
a  syndicated  column,  which  appears  in  a 
number  of  newspapers.  In  his  column 
for  March  2,  1944,  he  said: 

At  least  120  banks  went  out  of  biulness 
last  year,  not  because  they  failed,  but  because 
they  couldn't  live.  The  Federal  money  trust 
throttled  them.  The  strongest  and  best 
managed  banks  cannot  survive  Indefinitely 
with  a  competing  Government. 

The  truth  is  that  practically  all  the 
banks  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  and  during  the 
last  year,  1943,  only  4  banks  were  sus- 
pended— two  being  national  banks  and 
two  being  State  banks — so  the  statement 
that  120  banks  closed  their  doors  on  ac- 
count of  Government  competition  is  en- 
tirely erroneous  and  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead th?  people. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  every 
Fascist  group  to  try  to  mislead  and  de- 
ceive the  people  and  thereby  cause  dis- 
unity and  confusion.  That  is  the  only 
Way  a  minority  group  like  the  Fascists 
can  get  Into  power.  They  always  carry 
on  a  campaigu  to  try  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple into  believing  that  our  national  lead- 
ers cannot  be  trusted.  This  is  done  in 
many  ways  and  from  many  different 
angles  but  with  the  single  objective  of 
trying  to  get  the  people  In  such  confu- 
sion that  their  minority  groui>— the  Pas- 
cists— can  walk  in  and  take  control  of  the 
Government. 
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At  my  request,  Mr.  Leo  T.  Crowley. 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  gavj  me  the  following 
information  about  profits  of  national 
l>anks: 

raorrrs  or  national  banks 

During  recent  years  net  profits  of  banks 
have  risen  to  record  levels.  In  1943,  net 
profits  of  national  bancs  amounted  to  Si) 
pel  cent  of  total  capital  accounts.  For  the 
first  6  months  of  1944  nei,  profits  were  slightly 
more  than  5  percent,  or  at  a  rate  of  10.1  per- 
cent per  annum.  This  rate  has  been  ex- 
ceeded In  "-nly  4  years  since  profits  were  first 
reported  by  the  national  banks  In  1869.  The 
rates  of  net  profits  for  t>cth  1943  and  1944 
were  higher  than  for  any  year  In  the  decade 
ending  December  31,  1930.  Figures  for  the 
years  1900-1944  are  attached. 

I  am  not  complaining  about  banks 
making  profits;  I  am  glad  that  they  are. 
B.inks  serve  a  very  essential  purpose  in 
wartime,  as  well  as  In  time  of  peace,  and 
we  cannot  get  along  without  them ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  expect  to  continue 
to  have  a  sound,  p<?rmanent  banking 
structure  without  permitting  the  banks 
to  make  adequate  profits. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  the  net  profits 
of  national  banks  from  1900  to  1944. 
This  information  was  also  furnished  by 
the  P.  D.  I.  C. 

The  following  two  tables  are  self- 
explanatory  and  Indicate  that  the  banks 
are  not  suffering  as  much  as  Mr.  Pettin- 
gill would  lead  the  people  to  believe: 

Net  profits  of  national  banks  as  percent  of 
total  capital  occtmnta,  1900-44 


Ye*r(nded— 

Percent 

Yeai  ended— 

Percent 

Aur.  31- 
1900 

8.6 

7.7 
9.0 
lt.6 
8.4 
7.6 
8.6 

11.4 
7.9 
7.6 
8.3 
8.1 
7.6 
7.9 
7.S 
6.0 
7.6 
8.8 
9.4 

10.2 

10.6 
ft.1 

Dec.  31-Coii. 
1921 

6.5 

IWl 

1922 

7.4 

1903 

1923 

6.7 

1903. 

1924 

7.4 

1904 

1935 

8.2 

1905 

1996 

8.0 

1906 

1«27 

7.9 

Juiieao— 

1907' 

1908 

1936 

8.2 

I9» 

7.8 

1930 

4.0 

1909 

1931 

-1.5 

1910 

1932 

-5.0 

1911 

1933 

-flL9 

1U12 

1934 

-5.2 

1913 

1935 

6.1 

1U14 

IVM 

10.0 

1915 

1937 

7.1 

1918 " 

1938 

6.1 

1917 

1939 ... 

7.5 

1918 

1940 

7.0 

W19 

1941 

7.4 

Dec.  31- 

1919 .... 

1943 

6.5 

1943 

1944 

8.9 

1930 

•  lai 

'10  months  ended  June  30. 
« Annual  basis  derived  from  fijrure*  for  10  months. 
•Annual   basis  derived  from   figures  for  6  months 
endedJun.    0,  1W4. 

Total  earnings  and  service  charges  on  deposit 
accounts,  national  banks,  1934-44 

I  Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollar.- 1 


Year 


1«M.. 
1«U.. 
l«aB.. 

19S7.. 
1938.. 
19W.. 
1»«0.. 

mi.. 

1»43.. 
1««S.. 
1M4>. 


Service 

charges  on 

deposit 

accounts 


19,301 
9i»2S 
27,468 
SI,5)«9 
35,161 
»7,485 
40.745 
44,114 
4^379 
63.5^4 
60,554 


Total  earn 

ings  bt>m 

current 

operations 


Service 
cbarftes 
as  percent 
of  total 
earnings 


808.776 
794.156 
824.933 
859.094 
837,  857 
848.  419 
864.749 
924,485 
962,038 
l.Wl.  763 
1.164,548 


2.39 
3.14 
3.33 
3.  as 
4.30 
4.43 
4.71 
4.77 
4.82 
6.05 
£.30 


'  ri(fun.«  ur  o  monUis  endwl  June  30, 1944.  doubled  to 
repreieut  (Uii  year. 


SnVICI  CHABQIS  or  nation AL  BANKS,  1M4-44 

Over  the  past  11  yon  Income  from  mttIm 
charges  on  deposit  accounts  of  national 
banks  has  Increased  steadUy.  both  in  actual 
amounts  and  In  proportion  to  total  earnings. 
The  latter  Increase  has  occurred  notwith- 
standing a  substantial  growth  In  total  earn- 
ings. Income  from  service  charges  Increased 
from  tl9.000.000  In  1934  to  an  estlmatM 
t60.000.000  In  1944.  or  from  339  percent  of 
total  earnings  In  1934  to  5.20  percent  of  total 
earnings  in  1944. 


Rifkts  aod  Benefits  of  Serrkeaien  and 
Dependents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion must  adequately  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  those  who  fight  and  die  to  sustain 
the  kind  of  life  we  cherish.  In  discharg- 
ing this  responsibility  and  carrying  out 
the  obligation  of  our  Government  to  its 
citizens  in  uniform  who  are  serving  so 
faithfully,  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
through  the  so-called  Q.  I.  blU,  rightfully 
made  provisions  for  our  service  men  and 
women.  The  main  object  of  this  bill  Is  to 
give  every  possible  assistance  in  reestab- 
lishing the  returned  veteran  in  civilian 
life,  through  allotments  and  medical  care 
to  dependents,  musterlng-out  pay.  pen- 
sions, education,  hospitalization,  loans, 
employment,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, insurance,  back  pay,  and  several 
other  emergency  measures.  In  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  state  that  valu- 
able aid  is  being  given  to  returned  vet- 
erans by  the  service  organizations  in  my 
district. 

Remembering  my  own  experience 
when  returned  from  combat  service  in 
the  last  war,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  Justice 
and  importance  of  this  legislation,  and 
followed  It  with  keen  interest  and  active 
support  through  its  various  steps. 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
the  so-called  O.  I.  bill  of  rights,  and  In 
order  that  those  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation may  be  Informed  as  to  their  rights 
and  privileges,  I  am  submitting  the  fol- 
lowing summary  or  digest: 
roxra   things    a««    mkntionkd   bilow   that 

BHOTTLD    B«    OIVBK    TOXni    IMMKDIATX    ATTBN- 
TION 

UPOBT  TO   BKLICTTVX   SXBVICK  BOABO 

Every  man  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  should  report  to  his  selective-serv- 
ice board  In  person  or  by  letter,  within 
5  days  of  his  discharge.  This  is  required 
by  law.  Ex-service  women  are  not  re- 
quired to  report  but  should  do  so  if  they 
desire  aid  in  securing  reemployment, 
rxrr  toub  bbcoids  in  oboeb 

Every  ex-member  of  the  armed  forces 
has  a  serial,  service,  or  file  number.  It 
is  most  imporUnt  that  you  keep  a  record 
of  it  and  of  other  such  records— such  as 
originals  or  legal  copies  of  necessary 
papers— In  a  safe  place  where  they  can 
always  be  found. 


The  reason  Is  rfmirte.  Claims  and  re- 
quests for  benefits  will  usually  require 
certain  Information,  such  as  a  man's 
Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  number. 
Navy  file  or  service  number,  details  of 
his  discharge,  and,  in  some  cases,  proof 
of  the  relationship  of  dependents.  The 
most  Important  records  are  the  follow- 
ing: Army  or  Marine  Corps  serial  num- 
ber: Navy  service  or  file  number;  Coast 
Guard  service  number;  discharge  papers: 
disability  claim  C  number;  Insurance 
policies;  social -security  card;  birth  cer- 
tificate, self;  birth  certificate,  wife;  birth 
certificate,  children;  marriage  certifi- 
cate; any  divorce  decrees:  last  will  and 
testament;  selective-service  registration 
card. 

Get  these  records  in  order  now— even 
though  you  may  not  need  them  im- 
mediately. Some  day  you  may  be  saved 
great  inconvenience  and  delay  by  having 
them  all  together  where  you  can  find 
them  easily. 

afmncBiNo-ouT  pat 

As  a  veteran  discharged  under  honor- 
able conditions,  you  automatically  re- 
ceive musterlng-out  pay  of  from  $100  to 
$300  to  help  tide  you  over  the  immediate 
period  after  your  discharge  and  to  aid 
you  in  your  necessary  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 

Those  who  served  less  than  60  days  re- 
ceive $100;  60  days  or  more,  but  no  for- 
eign service.  $200;  60  days  or  more,  and 
foreign  service.  $300.  Certain  groups 
are  excluded,  such  as  those  receiving 
bttse  pay — not  counting  fogies— of  more 
than  $200  a  month  at  the  time  of  their 
discharge.  Any  eligible  veteran  dis- 
charged before  this  law  was  passed  may 
obtain  payment  by  applying  to  his  own 
branch  of  the  service. 

ZNSUBANCX:    OOVCBNMZNT 

Your  national  service  life  insurance 
will  be  one  of  your  most  valuable  assets 
after  your  discharge.  If  you  let  it  lapse, 
you  will  not  be  able  to  buy  similar  protec- 
tion for  yourself  and  your  family  for  the 
same  cost.  To  keep  it  In  force  you  must 
do  two  things: 

First.  Pay  the  premiums  direct.  Make 
your  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  mail 
it  to  the  Collections  Subdivision,  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Washington  25. 
D.  C.  You  may  arrange  to  pay  your 
premiums  monthly,  quarterly,  semian- 
nually, or  annually. 

Second.  Your  insurance  was  originally 
issued  on  what  is  called  the  5-year-level- 
premlum-term  plan.  Any  time  after  It 
has  been  in  force  a  year,  and  before  the 
5  years  are  up.  you  may  convert  it  into 
ordinary  life.  20-payment  life,  or  30-pay. 
ment  life.  Your  new  policy  will  have 
regular  cash  values  after  the  first  year 
from  which  you  can  borrow  if  necessary. 

If  you  wish  to  change  your  beneficiary, 
write  the  Director  of  Insurance,  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

INSTTBANCX:    PKXVATB 

If,  when  you  went  into  the  service,  you 
had  private  life  insurance,  you  may  have 
arranged  to  have  the  Government  pro- 
tect this  for  you  by  guaranteeing  th« 
premiums.  If  so.  remember  that  pay- 
ments must  be  brought  up  to  date,  wttH 
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witbtn  2  r*eftrf  ftfter  your  dls- 

^.   Your  liuiirance  company  or  the 

Vet«rftns'   Admlnlstntlon    will    answer 
any  qnestkms. 

Mnum  Toom  oto  tarn  back 

If  you  workM  for  a  private  «nploy«r 
or  for  the  Federal  Government  before 
the  war,  and  want  your  Job  back,  the 
qualifications  are  brief  and  simple:  The 
position  you  left  must  have  been  other 
than  temporary,  you  must  have  complet- 
ed your  military  service  satisfactorily, 
yoQ  must  still  be  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position,  and  you  must  ap- 
ply for  reemployment  within  40  days  of 
your  discharge.  If  you  cannot  call  upon 
your  employer  Immediately,  write  and 
tell  him  when  you  can  return  to  work, 
and  keep  a  copy  of  your  letter. 

If  you  have  any  difBculty.  ro  to  srour 
Reemidoyment  Committeeman — a  man 
•aatsned  by  your  local  Selective  Service 
board  to  be  your  personal  adviser  on 
reemployment.  If  necessary,  he  can  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
districts  courts  and  the  Federal  district 
attorney.  This  service  Is  free. 
CRTnia  A  vsw  Jos 

The  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice has  1,500  offices  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  extends  service  to  1,200  other 
communities.  All  are  ready  and  anx- 
ious to  help  you.  In  each  of  these  local 
oflkes.  there  is  a  special  veterans'  em- 
piosrment  representative  to  assist  war 
veterans  in  finding  suitable  Jobs.  They 
alao  advise  and  assist  members  of  vet- 
eraae'  families  seeking  work.  If  you 
want  a  Job,  register  at  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  office  nearest  you  as 
soon  after  your  discharge  as  possible. 
minwu  *  oovsntMSitT  Jo« 

If  you  were  a  Federal  civil  service  em- 
ployee— other  than  temporary — when 
you  entered  the  war.  jrou  shoiild  apply  to 
the  agency  who'e  last  employed  within 
40  days  of  your  discharge  or  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  the  event  you  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  being  reinstated. 
If  you  satisfy  the  requirements  you  are 
entitled  to  your  former  position  or  one 
"of  like  seniority,  status,  and  pay." 

If  you  did  not  have  a  civil  service  Job 
before,  but  want  to  get  one  after  you  are 
discharged,  you  will  get  special  consid- 
eration and  preference  In  civil  service 
examinations.  This  preference  also  ap- 
plies to  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

All  wartime  veterans  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  are  entitled  to  pref- 
erence in  Unitea  States  civil-service  ex- 
aminations. The  entitlement  to  5  or  10 
points  will  be  determined  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  upon  application  to 
the  Commission. 

Other  privileges  for  veterans  are: 

First.  Examination  for  positions  of 
guard,  elevator  operator,  messenger, 
and  custodian,  will  be  restricted  to  vet- 
erans as  long  as  veteran  apiUicants  are 
available. 

Second.  Time  spent  in  military  service 
will  be  credited  toward  experience  re- 
quired for  a  position  of  the  kind  you  left. 

Three.  Age.  height,  and  weight  re- 
quirements are  waived  for  veterans  In 
most  infitaaces.  Other  physical  require- 
jDents  may  be  waived. 


Fourth.  Veterans  are 


exempted  from 


provisions  of  law  proh  biting  Oovem 
ment   employment   to  4>ofe   than   two 
members  of  a  family. 

Fifth.  If  an  appointiik  officer  passes 
over  a  veteran  and  selec  s  a  nonveteran, 
he  must  submit  his  reasons  in  writing 
to  the  Civil  Service  Comi  aission 

Sixth.  In  personnel  reluctions  in  any 
Federal  agency,  preferei  ce  in  retention 
will  be  given  to  veterans 

There  are  approxima^ly 
civil -service  secretaries 
first-,  and  second-class  4ost  offices,  who 
will  advise  you  concerning  Government 
employment,  or  such  ii  formation  may 
be  secured  from  your  reemployment 
committeeman  or  the  Un  ted  States  Em 


ployment  Service,  who 
touch  with  a  representa 
Service  Cbmmission. 


vlll  put  you  in 
ive  of  the  Civil 


AFFSurncs  tsasono 


th? 


Virtually  all  of  the  30J207 
training  programs  in 
extend  opportunities  to 
ans.    Veterans  may  be 
prentices  and  be  paid  as 
ting  not  only  a  steady 
which   prepares   them 
Age   restrictions  and   o<her 
are  lifted  for  them  In 
formation  may  be  obtainfed 
nearest     United     State  t 
Service  office  or  the 
the  Veterans*  Administration, 

VOCATIOMAL  TkJ  tNQfO 


apprentice - 
United  Ststes 
etuming  veter- 
employed  as  ap- 
they  learn,  get- 
but  training 
skilled   Jobs, 
limitations 
cases.    In- 
through  your 
Employment 
facility  of 


Ob 
fsr 


nany 


ne  irest 


less 


If  you  have  a 
ability,  which  results  in 
handicap,  you  can 
new  type  of  work  in  whic|i 
will  not  hinder  you. 
erans'  Administration  yoi  i 
in  a  college,  business,  or 
on  the  job  with  a  busin 
books,  supplies,  and 
vided  at  Government 
training,  if  the  pension 
less  than  $80  per  mont 
creased  to  the  rate  of  $ 
you  are  single;  $90.  if 
added  allowance  of  $5  a 
child,  and  $10  for  each 

If  your  disability  is 
nected,  or  occurs  after 
service,    and    constitute 
handicap,  you  may  appjy 
board  of  vocational 
ance.  special  training, 
in  financial  need,  other 
include  medical 
Uon.  maintenance,  anc 
during  training 
cupational  tools,  and 
a  Federal-State  progra^ 
rehabilitation,    and 
State.    Apply  to  your 
ent  of   schools  or   the 
States  Employment 
address   of   the   nearest 
habilitation  officer. 


fmd 


treatmi  nt 


TKAnrara  roa  wa  t  wobx 


During  the  war  you 
skill  necessary  for 
under  the  vocational 
workers  program 
lug  this  program  is 
local  superintendent  of 
United  States  Emptoym<  nt 


4,500  local 
located   in   all 


ser\'ice -connected  dls- 
Mx  occupational 
probably  be  taught  a 
your  disability 
Tl^ough  the  Vet- 
may  be  trained 
trade  school  or 
firm.    Tuition, 
equipment  are  pro- 
e  cpense.    During 
>eing  received  is 
it  will  be  in- 
0  per  month,  If 
i^arried,  with  an 
month  for  each 
dependent  parent, 
service  con- 
have  left  the 
a    vocational 
to  your  State 
edui;ation  for  guid- 
placement.   If 
services  available 
hospitaliza- 
transportation 
educational  supplies  oc- 
Thisis 
of  vocational 
in    each 
superintend- 
nearest  United 
office  for  the 
vocational  re- 


iiot 
you 


eqi  ipment. 


op  urates 
lo:al 


Serv  ce 


nay  acquire  the 
war- production  Jobs 
ti'aining  for  war 
Infor  nation  concern- 
available  from  your 
schools  or  the 
Service. 


ly  xmwurLoxTD 
To  cover  temporary  periods  of  unem- 
ployment following  discharge,  financial 
help  is  available  to  you,  either  through 
State  or  Federal  sources. 

STAT*  PtOCXAUa 

state  imemployment  compensation 
programs  provide  weekly  payments  to 
imemployed  workers  based  on  their  pre- 
vioiis  work  in  covered  Jobs — that  is,  most 
jobs  in  private  firms  in  business  and  in- 
dustry; factories,  shops,  mines,  mills, 
stores,  offices,  banks,  etc.  Type  of  jobs 
not  covered  are  farm  work,  household 
service,  Government  and  self-employ- 
ment, and  work  for  many  small  firms. 
Almost  all  the  States  have  frozen  any 
imemployment  insurance  rights  you  may 
have  earned  before  going  into  service. 
You  may  be  able  to  draw  upon  them  in 
case  you  are  unemployed  after  your  re- 
turn. 

Full  information  on  Job  opportunities 
and  unemployment  comjjensation  can  be 
obtained  at  your  nearest  United  States 
Emplosrment  Service  office. 

fTDZRAL  PBOV1SIOMS 

Weekly  allowances  of  unemployment 
compensation  are  available  through  a 
Federal  program  if  you  are  not  eligible 
under  a  State  program.  If  you  qualify 
under  both,  money  received  under  a 
State  plan  Is  subtracted  from  the  Federal 
allowance.  Under  the  Federal  plan,  you 
may  receive  4  weeks  of  allowance  for 
each  calendar  month  of  active  service 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  present  war,  up  to  a  total  limit 
of  52  weeks. 

If  you  are  completely  unemployed,  your 
allowance  is  $20  a  week.  If  you  are  par- 
tially unemployed,  you  receive  the  differ- 
ence between  your  wage  and  the  weekly 
allowance  pliis  $3.  If  you  are  self-em- 
ployed, you  may  still  be  eligible  if  your 
net  earnings  in  the  previous  calendar 
month  were  less  than  $100.  Allowances 
remaining  unpaid  at  your  death  do  not 
become  part  of  your  estate. 

Eligibility  requirements:  Tou  must 
have  served  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  present  war, 
and  have  been  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able after  90  days'  active  service,  or  be- 
cause of  injury  or  disability  incurred  in 
line  of  duty.  Unemployment  must  have 
started  within  2  years  of  discharge  or  the 
end  of  the  war.  When  you  file  a  claim, 
you  must  be  residing  in  the  United  States, 
be  completely  unemployed  or — if  par- 
tially employed — be  receiving  weekly 
wages  of  less  than  $23;  you  must  register 
and  continue  to  report  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office,  be  able  to  work  and  be 
available  for  suitable  work.  Illness  or 
disability  which  occurs  during  a  period 
of  unemployment  for  which  allowances 
have  already  started  will  not  disqualify 
you. 

Disqualifications:  Tou  will  be  disquali- 
fied from  receiving  such  allotments  if  you 
leave  suitable  work  voluntarily  and  with- 
out good  cause,  if  you  are  suspended  or 
discharged  for  misconduct,  If  you  fail 
without  good  cause  to  apply  for  suitable 
work  to  which  you  have  been  referred  by 
a  public  employment  office,  or  to  accept 
suitable  work  when  offered,  or  if  you  fail 
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without  good  cause  to  attend  an  avail- 
able free  training  course.  A  job  is  not 
considered  suitable  if  (a)  the  wages, 
hours,  or  conditions  of  work  are  substan- 
tially less  favorable  than  those  prevailing 
for  similar  work  in  the  locality,  or  (b)  the 
Ix>sition  offered  is  vacant  because  of  a 
strike,  lock-out,  or  labor  disputes. 

Such  disqualifications  begin  the  week 
in  which  the  cause  of  the  disqualification 
occurs  and  continue  for  not  more  than  4 
weeks  immediately  following.  Under 
special  circumstances  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  extend  the  pe- 
riod of  your  disqualification. 

You  will  also  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving an  allowance  for  any  week  in 
which  your  imemployment  is  due  to  a 
stoppage  of  work  existing  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  in  which  you  are  partici- 
pating or  directly  interested. 

Fuller  information  concerning  these 
Federal  benefits  may  be  obtained  at  your 
nearest  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice Office. 

LOANS  rot  HOMES,  FARUS,  BUSINISS 

These  three  types  of  loans  including 
farm  and  business  equipment,  are  avail- 
able to  veterans  who  served  on  or  after 
September  16, 1940,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  present  war,  and  who  are  discharged 
or  released  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable,  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more,  or  because  of  service-in- 
curred Injury  or  disability.  Applications 
must  be  made  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  separation,  or  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  (whichever  is  later),  but 
In  no  event  more  than  5  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  guarantee  up  to  50  percent  of  any 
such  loan  or  loans,  provided  the  amount 
guaranteed  does  not  exceed  $2,000. 
Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Administrator 
bear  interest  of  not  more  than  4  percent 
per  year  and  must  be  paid  up  within  20 
years.  The  Administrator  will  pay  the 
Interest  on  the  guaranteed  amount  for 
the  first  year. 

Although  the  conditions  vary  some- 
what for  each  type  of  loan,  the  general 
requirements  are  that  the  loan  must  be 
used  for  the  purpose  specified,  that  the 
terms  of  payment  bear  proper  relation- 
ship to  the  veteran's  anticipated  income 
and  expense,  that  the  purchase  price  not 
exceed  a  reasonable  normal  value,  that 
the  property  be  useful  and  reasonably 
necessary,  and,  for  farms  or  business 
loans,  that  the  veteran  have  such  ability 
and  experience  as  to  provide  a  reasonable 
likelihood  that  he  will  be  successful. 

Detailed  information  concerning  these 
loans  is  available  at  any  facility  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Information  concerning  other  oppor- 
tunities in  farming,  including  kinds  of 
farms,  cost  of  farms,  sound  farming 
methods  and  somxes  of  credit  can  be  ob- 
tained from  your  county  agricultural 
agent.  A  booklet  on  this  subject  is  also 
available  upon  request  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C.  Ask  for.  Shall  I  Be  a 
Parmer?    AWI— 105. 

If  you  had  a  business  of  your  own  be- 
fore you  went  into  service  and  had  to 
close  it  up  or  turn  it  over  to  someone 
else  when  you  left,  you  may  be  able  to 


get  a  loan  to  reestablish  your  business 
or  a  similar  one,  through  the  small -busi- 
ness loan  program  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation. 

You  must  show  prior  business  experi- 
ence and  have  some  capital  to  put  into 
the  business  yourself,  and  there  must  be 
sound  economic  need  for  the  business. 
Apply  through  a  bank  or  other  financial 
Institution ;  if  the  bank  cannot  make  the 
loan,  file  your  application  directly  with 
the  R.  F.  C.  through  its  loan  agencies. 

XDPCATION 

Educational  aid  for  veterans  Is  avail- 
able from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
provided:  First,  you  were  discharged  un- 
der conditions  other  than  dislionorable; 
second,  you  were  not  over  25  at  the  time 
you  entered  service,  or  can  demonstrate 
that  your  education  or  training  was  in- 
terrupted or  interfered  with  by  your 
service;  or  if  you  desire  a  refresher  or 
retraining  course:  third  you  served  90 
days  or  more — not  counting  the  time  in 
Army  specialized  training  program  or 
Navy  college  training  program,  which 
course  was  a  continuation  of  a  civilian 
course  and  which  was  pursued  to  com- 
pletion, or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  in 
a  service  academy — or  were  discharged 
or  released  from  service  because  of  an 
actual  service-incurred  injury  or  disabil- 
ity; and,  forth,  you  start  such  education 
not  later  than  2  years  after  discharge  or 
end  of  war,  whichever  date  is  later. 

Length  of  training:  One  year,  or  Its 
equivalent  in  part-time  study.  If  you 
complete  these  courses — except  refresher 
or  retraining  courses — satisfactorily,  you 
will  be  entitled  to  additional  education 
or  training  not  to  exceed  the  length  of 
time  you  spent  in  active  service  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  present  war,  not  including 
A.  S.  T.  P.  or  Navy  college  program.  No 
course  of  education  or  training  shall  ex- 
ceed 4  years. 

Types  of  courses:  You  may  select  your 
own  course  at  any  educational  or  train- 
ing institution  which  accepts  you  as 
qualified  to  undertake  them,  provided 
the  institution  is  on  the  list  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Types  of  educational  institution :  Pub- 
lic or  private,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
other  schools  furnishing  education  for 
adults;  business  schools  and  colleges; 
scientific  and  technical  institutions;  col- 
leges, vocational  schools.  Junior  colleges, 
teachers'  colleges,  normal  schools,  pro- 
fessional schools,  universities,  and  other 
educational  and  training  institutions,  in- 
cluding industrial  establishments  pro- 
viding apprentice  or  other  training  on 
the  Job. 

Expenses  paid :  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration will  pay  to  the  educational  or 
training  institution  the  customary  cost 
of  tuition,  and  such  laboratory,  library, 
infirmary,  and  similar  payments  as  are 
customarily  charged,  and  may  pay  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  and  such 
other  necessary  expenses— exclusive  of 
board,  lodging,  other  living  expenses,  and 
travel — as  are  required.  Such  payments 
shall  not  exceed  $500  for  an  ordinary 
school  year. 

Living  allowance:  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  also  provide  a  subsist- 
ence allowance  of  $50  a  month  if  you 


have  no  5flependents.  $75  If  you  have. 
This  may  be  reduced,  however,  if  you 
attend  on  a  part-time  basis  or  receive 
compensation  for  work  done  as  part  of 
your  training. 

You  may  also  want  to  apply  for  school 
or  college  credit  for  what  you  learned 
in  the  service — or  a  record  of  It  to  show 
your  prospective  employer.  For  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  and  appUcatlon 
blank,  write  to: 

Army:  United  States  Armed  Forces 
InsUtute,  Madison  3.  Wis. 

Navy:  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Navy  Department,  Washington  25.  D.  C. 

Marine  Corps :  Marine  Corps  Institute, 
Marine  Barracks,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Coast  Guard:  United  States  Coast 
Guard  Headquarters,  Washington  25. 
D.  C. 

HOSriTAL  CAKS 

If  you  should  ever  need  hospital  care 
for  a  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty 
in  the  service,  it  will  be  provided  upon 
request  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
You  may  also  be  given  free  transporta- 
tion to  the  hospital. 

If  your  illness  is  not  due  to  service,  you 
may  still  get  hospitalization  if  a  bed  is 
available  and  you  are  financially  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  yourself. 

MtaaCAL   ATTCMTIOM 

If  you  need  medical  service  or  dental 
care  not  requiring  hospitalization,  it  will 
be  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration if  the  condition  was  caused  or 
aggravated  In  line  of  duty  by  your  serv- 
ice. Medicine,  appliances,  bridgework, 
and  so  forih.  are  included. 

DISABIUTT   PKNSIOm 

If  you  are  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  with  a  disability  due  to  service, 
you  may  be  entitled  to  disability  benefits, 
including  a  pension.  The  amount  pay- 
able runs  from  $11.50  a  month  for  10- 
percent  disability  up  to  $115  a  month 
for  100-percent  disability.  In  addition, 
there  are  special  rates  and  allowances 
for  specific  injuries  and  more  seriously 
disabling  conditions.  Apply  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

CAXX  IN   NATIONAL  SOLOIXIS'   HOUtB 

A  veteran  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  is  without 
adequate  means  of  support,  may  apply 
for  admission  to  one  of  the  numerous 
national  soldiers'  homes  for  disabltd, 
located  throughout  the  country,  whera 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
may  live  and  receive  care. 

tXCAL  PBOTECnOir 

In  general,  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  protects  service  men 
and  women  up  to  6  months  after  their 
discharge  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
courts  to  suspend  enforcement  of  certain 
civil  liabilities  during  that  time,  such  as 
lawsuits  for  collection  of  debts,  con- 
tracts, repossession  of  property,  collec- 
tion of  certain  taxes,  sale  of  property  for 
taxes,  eviction  of  dependents  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  insurance  premiums, 
and  rights  in  public  lands.  Legal  coun- 
sel, without  charge,  is  available  to  serv- 
ice j>ersonnel  through  State  chairmen  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  or  you 
may  consult  your  local  selective-service 
board.  Red  Cross,  or  Legal  A*d  Society. 
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tmcOMM    TAX 

In  some  cases.  Federal  and  State  laws 
provide  for  deferment  or  adjustment  of 
-^,,^^  tax  payments  by  veterans.  For  infor- 
^^Ssation  on  Federal  income  tax  and  other 
Federal  taxes,  go  to  the  nearest  office  of 
the  collector  of  Internal  revenue.  Your 
own  State  tax  commission  at  the  State 
capita]  will  answer  questions  about  State 
Income  tax  and  other  State  taxes. 

AMOTAMCB    WITH   VSCUL   rmOBLMMM 

There  are  In  most  communities  agen- 
' —  cles  (vganixed  to  meet  special  needs 
which  arise  from  time  to  time  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  medical  care,  legal  aid. 
or  other  personal  problems.  For  advice 
in  such  situations,  apply  to  your  county 
wdfart  oOoe.  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross,  or  the  veteratu'  information 
senrlet  center.  laforBiatlon  and  advice 
„  bt  obtained  at  mlllUry  Instal- 
from  the  Army'*  pt^rsonal  affairs 
.  tb«  Navy's  civil  readjustment  of- 
flMft.  and  tbs  IfariM  Corps'  rcbabillta' 
tlon  o£Bcers. 

auiSMs  roB  SACK  r*T 

Araur  tnqtitrlM  abonid  bt  addrtsted  to 
Amt  of  tiM  Cftflip  In  tiM 

from  which  discharged  or 
InHMferred  to  the  BnUst«d  Resenrt 
Oervi.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
flmri  frfirf"*^  gboukl  be  addressed  to 
tiM  dataw  Ohrlrioo.  Oeneral  Accounting 
OfBce.  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Be  sure  to 
print  full  name  and  serial  or  service 
number. 


If  you  feel  ttiat  your  military  service 
Justified  a  more  favorable  discharge  or 
dismissal  than  you  received,  you  may  at 
any  time  within  15  years  request  and 
receive  a  re\ipw  of  it.  unless  you  were  dis- 
charged or  dismissed  by  general  court- 
martial  sentence.  Subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy, 
the  reviewing  board  may  change  or  modi- 
fy a  discharge,  or  Issue  a  new  one.  if 
evidence  warrants.  Apply  to  your  own 
branch  of  the  service. 

KKVnW  or  KXTBUCXMT 

Any  officer  retired  or  released  to  inac- 
tive service  without  pay  because  of  physi- 
cal disability  has  the  rtght— within  15 
years  to  request  review  of  the  retiring 
board's  decision.  Apply  to  your  own 
branch  of  service. 

LARL     KOTTOItS 

All  those  who  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  September  8.  1939.  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  lapel  button  that  signifies  such 
service.  If  you  did  not  get  this  button 
when  discharged.  It  will  be  issued  to  you, 
free,  upon  presentation  of  your  discharge 
certificate  or  other  certificate  of  service 
at  most  military  and  naval  Installations. 
wcAEmo  xnttroBM  Arm  sncHASci 

Tou  are  entitled  to  wear  your  imlf orm 
from  the  place  where  you  receive  your 
diKliarge  to  ycmr  home,  provided  that 
the  distinctive  mark  required  by  certain 
branches  of  the  service  to  designate  ex- 
servicemen  l>e  worn  as  directed  and  pro- 
vided that  you  go  there  within  3  months 
of  the  discharge  date.  You  may  also 
wear  your  uniform  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions.   In  such  cases  you  wear  the  unl- 


Appli- 
to  the  Veterans' 


I  form  In  the  highest  rafck  or  grade  that 
you  held  during  the  waf . 

■USUI. 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $100  may  be  al- 
lowed on  the  burial,  fui  teral.  and  trans- 
portation expenses  of  ai  ly  honorably  dis- 
charged veteran  of  an; '  war.  a  veteran 
discharged  for  disabilit;  incurred  in  line 
of  duty,  or  a  veteran  leceiving  pension 
for  service-connected  (isabllity. 
cation  should  be  made 
Administration. 

Men  and  women  dyii  ig  In  the  service 
of  the  United  States  In  he  armed  forces 
and  veterans  whose  lai  t  discharge  was 
honorable  are  eligible  f(  r  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery.  Appl3  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  national  cemetery. 

Headstones  are  suppled  for  veterans, 
without  charge,  upon  a  ^plication  to  the 
Quarterma.qter  Ocnera  ,  United  States 
Army,  War  Department  Washington  25. 
D,  C.  In  moni  cases,  i  n  American  flag 
for  draping  the  casket  nay  be  obtained 
from  the  Veterans'  A  Irolnlstratlon  or 
any  county  seat  postma  iter. 
jom  rot  ocFB  ivrnn 

•poeial  attention  an  I  assistance  will 
be  given  by  the  k>cal  ofl  t:es  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  local 
veterans'  employment  n^presentatives  to 
members  of  veterans' 
suitable  employment. 

Wives  and  widows  of 
are  given  certain  preferences  for  posi- 
tions in  the  United  Stat  es  civil  service. 


families  seeking 
llsabled  veterans 


IMS  roa  ocDnmrrs 


Hddow,  children, 
may  file  a  claim 


When  a  member  or  farmer  member  of 
the  armed  forces  dies  <>f  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  his 
and  dependent  parents 
for  pension  with  the  Ve  terans'  Adminis- 
tration. A  veteran's  iwn  pension  for 
disability  is  not  continued  after  his 
death. 

SOCIAL-SaCUUTT  BENKTITS 


In  the  event  of  the 
ber  or  former  memb*- 
forces  who  had  had  civ  lian 
in  private  business  or  Inpustry 
Insurance  benefits  may 
social-security  account 
should  inquire  immedif^ely 
est  Social  Security 


Boad 


oovBuncxNT  iKsrsANCs 


eath  of  a  mem- 
of  the   armed 
employment 
.  survivors' 
}e  payable  on  his 
The  next  of  kin 
at  the  near- 
office. 


the  Director  of 

Administration, 

imi+ediately  so  that 

can  be  settled 


msuiance, 


When  a  veteran  dies, 
Insurance,     Veterans' 
should  be  notified 
all  questions  of  insuratKe 
promptly. 

Upon  the  death  of  a 
ried  Government 
ans'  Administration 
forward   the   necessar: 
beneficiary.     In   the 
service  life  insurance, 
made  by  the  Veterans 
not  in   1  liunp  sum 
monthly  payments,  if 
under   30   years   of 
mcHithly  Installments 
fldary  is  30  or  over, 
nmranm  or  vrrzKAira  mScsmifo  tocatiomai. 
TBAncm  I 


The  pension  of  a  disa)3led 
is  receiving  vocational 
some  cases,  be  increased 


person  who  car- 
the  Veter- 
wnen  notified,  will 
blanks  to  the 
ase  of  national 
>ayments  will  be 
Administration, 
in  240  equal 
beneficiary  is 
or  in  equal 
or  life  if  bene- 


lut 

he 

aje, 


veteran  who 

training  may.  in 

on  accoimt  of 


a  wife,  husband,  children,  or  dependent 
parents. 

DI3ABI.EO  DCFENSSKTB 

Any  disabled  dependent  of  employable 
age  with  a  vocational  handicap  may  se- 
cure through  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  special  training  and  other  serv- 
ices necessary  to  prepare  him  for  a  Job. 
Apply  to  your  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  inquire  at  the  nearest 
United  States  Employment  Service  office 
as  to  the  location  of  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agency. 

■XZ    MONTHS'   DEATH   GSATUTTT 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
dies  while  In  service,  and  not  as  a  resiilt 
of  own  misconduct,  the  widow  receives  a 
cash  payment  equal  to  6  months'  pay;  If 
no  widow,  payment  is  made  to  the  chil- 
dren;  If  no  widow  or  children,  payment  la 
made  to  the  dependent  relative  named. 
U  no  beneficiary  has  been  named,  a  claim 
blank  is  mailed  only  upon  request  from 
a  qualified  relative.  Inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  particular  servlee  of 
which  the  service  man  or  woman  was  a 
member;  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps  or 
Coast  Otiard,  Recipients  of  this  benefit 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  muster-out  pay. 

BACK  FAT 

The  balance  of  any  pay  account  re- 
maining due  a  person  who  dies  while  In 
service  will  be  paid  to  the  next  of  kin. 
Proper  forms  for  filing  this  claim  can  be 
secured  from  the  service  Involved,  but 
actual  payment  is  handled  by  the  Claims 
Division,  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  to  whom  any  fur- 
ther Inquiry  should  be  made  after  claim 
is  filed. 

Unpaid  portions  of  muster-out  pay 
may  be  claimed  by  a  surviving  spouse;  if 
none,  by  surviving  children ;  if  no  surviv- 
ing children,  by  a  surviving  parent  or 
parents. 

AixoTMXirrs  and  allowances 

All  allotments  and  family  allowances 
are  discontinued  upon  report  of  death  of 
men  or  women  in  the  armed  services. 

nusoima  or  was  ano  missino  in  action 

As  long  as  a  service  man  or  woman  is  a 
prisoner  of  war  or  Is  Interned  in  a  neutral 
country  or  is  listed  as  "missing"  or  "miss- 
ing In  action,"  dependents  will  continue 
to  receive  family  allowances  as  previous- 
ly, and  any  allotments  that  are  for  their 
supiwrt  and  have  been  so  designated. 

BURIAL 

Where  an  enlisted  man  or  officer  Is  eli- 
gible for  burial  In  a  national  cemetery, 
arrangements  may  be  made  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  for  the  burial  with 
him  of  his  wife  or  widows,  and  In  some  of 
these  cemeteries,  for  the  burial  of  minor 
children,  and  unmarried  adult  daughters. 

aOMS  HXLPrUL  sugcistions 

In  correspondence  with  any  branch  of 
the  service  or  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration or  other  organizations,  the  vet- 
eran's full  name,  birth  date,  rank  or  rat- 
ing, and  serial,  service,  or  file  number 
should  be  given.  Also,  any  other  Infor- 
mation that  will  be  helpful,  such  as  the 
niunber  of  his  insurance  policy  if  the 
correspondence  concerns  Insurance,  and 
so  on.  This  will  result  in  faster  action 
for  all  concerned. 
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Social  security:  If  you  had  a  social - 
security  card  before  entering  the  service, 
locate  it  now  so  you  will  have  it  ready  to 
show  your  employer  upon  return  to  work. 
You  will  need  it  if  your  Job  is  in  private 
business  or  indastry.  If  ycu  had  a  card 
but  cannot  find  it  now,  apply  for  a  du- 
plicate 50  that  the  new  card  will  have  the 
same  social-security  number  as  the  card 
originally  issued  to  you.  Apply  to  the 
nearest  Social  Security  Board  office  or 
to  the  Social  Security  Board,  Candler 
Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  If  you  can 
supply  the  number  which  \.'as  on  your 
original  card,  a  duplicate  can  be  issued 
to  ycu  more  quickly. 

Records:  Gather  together  all  the  im- 
portant records  that  you  may  need  and 
have  them  in  a  safe  place  where  you  can 
tet  them  quickly  when  needed. 

Your  discharge  certificate  is  a  valu- 
able document,  eo  you  will  be  wise  to 
have  It  recorded.  To  do  this  ycu  should 
take  It  to  the  county  clerk,  county  re- 
corder, or  other  appropriate  official  at 
your  Iccal  county  courthouse.  In  most 
States,  It  will  be  recorded  without  charge. 
The  original  will  be  returned  to  you  and 
then,  If  you  ever  need  a  copy,  you  can  get 
a  certified  one  from  this  eource.  In  the 
in<?antime,  keep  the  original  In  a  safe 
place.  If  you  lose  it.  write  to  your  own 
branch  of  the  service.  A  small  photo- 
slat  copy  can  be  carried  in  your  wallet. 

War  ration  books  can  be  obtained 
wiien  you  get  back  by  applying  at  the 
war  price  and  rationing  board  for  the 
place  In  which  you  live.  Apply  in  per- 
aon,  with  evidence  of  your  discharge. 


Address  of  Hon.  Thad  F.  Wasielewsid,  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Hit  AtUck  on  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  the 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  anniversary 
Oi'  the  attack  on  Poland,  on  September  10, 
at  Pulaski  Park.  Milwaukee.  Wis.: 

Mr.  Clialrman,  reverend  father,  distin- 
guished guesta.  mv  fellow  Americans,  Sep- 
tember 1  last  marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  dastardly  attacit  of  Nazi  Germany  upon 
peace-loving  Poland  and  the  beginning  of  the 
meet  barbaric  and  ruthless  conflagration  and 
■laughter  experienced  In  the  Christian  era. 
y/e  exercised  every  honorable  means  to  keep 
out  of  the  war  but,  ultimately,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  get  Into  It  to  aave  not  only  ourselvei 
but  also  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Though,  according  to  press  reports.  Poland 
was  conquered  after  about  a  month  of  heroic 
and  stubborn  fighting  against  overwhelming 
oods.  her  people  and  ber  soldiers  still  fight 
on  In  the  various  war  theaters  of  the  globe. 
Almost  dally  we  read  of  the  valiant  and  cou- 
rageous fighting  of  the  Poles  In  the  thick  of 
the  battle  through  France.  Belgium,  Holland. 


Italy,  and  Into  the  Reich.  They  have  distin- 
guished themselves  also  In  north  Africa. 
Poland's  Air  Forces  have  played  an  Important 
role  In  the  early  Battle  of  Britain  that  fol- 
lowed Dunkerque.  It  was  the  Polish  air  men 
who  carried  a  substantial  burden  of  this 
battle.  At  times,  the  Poles  comprised  almost 
one-half  the  British  air  fighting  force.  Even 
•oday  the  Polish  airmen  play  an  Important 
role  in  the  daily  attacks  upon  Berlin  and 
other  German  cities.  In  the  meantime.  Hit- 
ler continues  his  butchery  of  women,  chil- 
dren, and  aged  men.  He  has  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  these  unfor- 
tunate people  In  a  concentration  camp  only 
a  few  miles  outside  of  Warsaw,  where  they 
are  subjected  to  the  most  diabolic  and  In- 
human cruelty  before  they  meet  with  merci- 
ful death. 

Not  far  to  the  east  of  Warsaw  stands  ■ 
mighty  Russian  Army.  For  some  unknown 
reason  it  has  remained  frozen  In  Us  tracks 
ond  has  mads  no  advance  for  more  tlian 
5  weeks,  except  that  only  s  couplt  of  day* 
ago  it  befan  a  movement  to  encircle  the  city. 

The  Polish  underground  it  said  to  be  the 
best  nritantzed  and  most  tnllltarylike  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  oeettplcd  countries.    Its 
nirmbrm   are    not    mere   gU?rllla«    but    are 
oTKitDiwd    military    flihtlng    units.    Tbre« 
divisions  of  the  PJllsb  underground  forces 
assisted  and  played  an  tirportant  rote  In  tlte 
capture  of  the  city  of  Wiino  by  the  Russian 
forces.    At  least  two  divisions  participated 
In  the  capture  of  Lwow.    Many  units  played 
and  play  an  Important  role  In  the  Russian 
victories  In  Poland.    Even  long   before  the 
Russian  Armies  entered  Poland   the  Polish 
underground    sabotaged    and    impeded    the 
progress  of   the  German  drive  to  the  east 
and  their  eubsequent  retreat  back  west.    To 
give  a  graphic  picture  of  Its  fine  work  one 
need  but  cite  that  during  the  month  of  July 
1944   more  than    1,200  German   locomotives 
were  destroyed  by  the  underground  forces  In 
occupied  Europe.    Of  that  total  more  than 
900  were  destroyed  by  the  Poles.     Yet,  at  the 
request  of  Soviet  Russia  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  ceased  sending  arms 
and  supplies  to  the  Polish  underground  In 
March  of  this  year.     Russia,  however,  sent  no 
supplies.    Nevertheless,  they  carry  on.   When 
late  In  July  of  this  year  Moscow  requested 
that  the  Polish  underground  get  out  Into  the 
open    and    fight    the    Germans,    the    entire 
valiant     fighting     organization     throughout 
Poland  answered  the  call  of  Its  Government 
In  London.    However,  because  they  haven't 
received  any  equipment  or  supplies  for  several 
months,  they  soon  found  themselves  without 
arms  and  ammunition.     General  Bor  made 
repeated  pleas  for  assistance  to  the  under- 
ground In  Warsaw.     Russia,  however,  stood 
fast.    In  fact,  her  army  stopped  her  fast-mov- 
ing  march    at    the    very    gates    of    Warsaw. 
Token    supplies    were    flown    to    the    heroic 
fighters  at  Warsaw  from  Italy  by  the  English 
and   Polish   fliers.     But   the    losses   suffered 
were  so  heavy  and  the  supplies  actually  de- 
livered so  small  that  the  American  and  British 
Governments  requested   that   Soviet   Russia 
make    available    suitable    landing    fields    In 
order  that  shuttle  system  of  supplies  to  the 
Polish    underground    mrght    be    established. 
Moscow  refused.    It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
make  any  accusation,  but  it  Is  reasonable, 
since  both  Russia  and  Poland  are  our  allie*. 
to  raise  the  question:  'Why?" 

Let  us  pray  that  the  great  Russian  Army 
will  not  continue  Its  passive  attitude  until 
the  remaining  Poles  In  occupied  Poland  are 
annihilated.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will 
renew  their  march  on  Berlin  at  once.  A 
brave,  courageous,  and  liberty-loving  people, 
who  have  suffered  so  much  and  continue  to 
do  so.  shoiUd  not  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
of  politics  and  intrigue.  In  order  to  assure 
lasting  peace  in  Europe.  •  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent Poland  U  essential.    A  strong  and 


Independent  Poland  ran  be  created  only  upon 
a  foundation  of  Justice  and  mutual  respect. 
If  our  common  euemy  Is  to  be  allowed  to 
strangle  the  living  on  Poland's  soil.  Poland 
can  never  expect  to  be  great  or  strong.  In 
all  decency,  humanity,  morality,  end  Justice. 
Poland  and  the  Polish  people  deserve  a  better 
fate. 

As  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry,  the  cause 
of  Poland  is  naturally  cloee  to  our  hearts. 
However,  even  If  our  ancestors  did  not  come 
from  that  liberty-loving  land,  we  should  be 
Interested  In  a  free  and  Independent  Poland. 
We  have  pledged  and  promised  ourselves  re- 
peatedly that  when  this  war  Is  won,  we  roust 
establish  a  lasting  peace.  Poland  has  never 
been  an  aggretsor  nation.  Wars  have  come 
to  eastern  Europe  only  when  Poland  was 
weak  and  consequently  attacked  by  her 
neighbors.  History  definitely  indicates  that 
one  of  the  surest  guarantees  of  peace  in  east- 
ern Europe  Is  a  strong  and  Independent  Po- 
land. If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  our  men 
and  women  in  the  services  and  Msure  •  !••(• 
tng  peace  after  victory,  then  we  must  Mwure 
the  world  of  •  strong  and  independent 
Poland. 


Cliarr^t  MotU  Stori  Coddle  War 

PriMMTt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Charges  Movie  Stars  Coddle 
War  Prisoners,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1944: 


Chabces  Movn  Sta«s  Coddlz  Wae  Pkisoni 

Rkprksintativb     Wejchel     Bats     Thit-bs 

Feted  Likc  Hebocb 

paisoNEBS  sraiKB 

Baltimorz.  Md.,  September  21. — A  sit-down 
strike  of  about  200  German  prisoners  of  war 
workHg  in  three  grape  Juice  packlrg  planU 
has  been  met  with  prompt  application  of  the 
strictest  disciplinary  measures.  Third  Serv- 
ice Command  headquarters  announced  to- 
night. "Punishment  Includes  a  bread  and 
water  diet,"  the  statement  added.  The 
strikers  are  being  replaced  by  other  prisoners 
of  war. 

(By  WUlard  Edwards) 

Washington.  D.  C.  September  21. — Italian 
prisoners  of  war  who  refuse  to  carry  a  gun 
for  their  own  country  are  being  feted  like 
heroes  at  Hollywood  parties  with  the  approval 
of  the  War  Department.  Rfpresen'atlve 
WEICHEL  (Republican.  Ohio)  declared  In  the 
House  today. 

The  Ohioan  displayed  photographs  taken 
at  a  movie  star's  mansion  which  showed  the 
prisoners  lolling  on  ctishions  beside  a  swim- 
ming pool  accepting  cocktaUs  from  obse- 
quious attendants  and  admiring  glances  from 
pretty  girls. 

Last  July,  Weichei.  started  a  campaign 
against  coddling  and  pampering  of  the 
36,000  lUlian  prisoners  of  war  transported 
to  the  United  States.  The  War  Department 
replied  that  the  prisoners  were  -relieving 
acute  military  jaanpower  shortages"  and  that 
"planned  excursions  of  entertainment"  were 
necessary  to  their  "morale  and  efficiency."  It 
denied  the  prisoners  were  being  pampered. 
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"tn  the  last  3  months."  Wncmx  told 
litmbcn.  "I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  22  Sutes  conuinlng  evidence  that 
the  pampering  has  continued  to  proceed  on 
an  almost  Incredible  scale  throughout  the 
Nation. 

•The  prisoners  have  been  permitted  the 
free  run  ol  surrounding  communities,  visit- 
ing the  Uverns  and  shops.  They  have  been 
arrested  in  houses  of  prostitution.  They  as- 
saulted police  In  the  city  of  Boston.  Accord- 
ing to  complaints  from  Fort  Knox.  Ky., 
AuMrtcan  soldiers  are  forced  to  salute  luiun 
prisooar  ofloers. 

"I  am  in/ormed  that  more  than  119.000 
wortli  of  beer  wm  delivered  to  Camp  Perry. 
OMo.  for  sale  to  the  Itaiuns  at  B  cenU  a 
baMto." 

WUCIB  riKLM  MoartM 

At  this  point  WncNKL  hauled  out  photo< 
graph*  from  a  Lioa  Angeles  newspaper  wh  ch 
•iMWtd  priMOMB  01  war  being  enteruined 
M  tlM  auitti  MoalM  Muiyon  imruiion  of 

OTMto  PMlMi  JMMUl  MM|0  MMI  screen  atnr, 

•iMl  her  ilfttlir  iMMbeni.  Moiwy  Saniis, 
TM  ■iwpiMfiM  feiury  said  llM  Imnie 
MMTia.  MMMumf  poet,  and  bar  «#rt  optntd 
la  th«  jiilwiii  tni  "bMittiM  from  iha  total 

for  tiMiff  amuao* 


Earanta  of  Omm  tn  Mm  armMl  (oroaa 
la  rnaUMtf  of  iMMtiif  titraoa  of  tbosa 
vtoo  hava  HUM  Ifetlr  toM,^'  aald  WatcNat. 
"1%9  War  Oapartnant  Ium  gona  through  the 
Oowilry  asking  private  eitlMns  to  entertain 
tbaaa  man  lavtahiy. 

"Wby  should  they  be  praised  for  doing 
aonaooibat  service  after  they  refuse  to  take 
•  t«l  to  liberate  their  own  country?  I  see 
no  reason  for  special  honors  and  entertain- 
ment cf  prisoners  who  will  not  fight  for  their 
own  country,  while  our  troops  are  still  fight- 
ing to  liberate  Italy  for  them." 


Sidney  Hilhnan,  America's  No.  1 
Dismptionist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  aoirm  dakota 

IN  TBI  ROUaK  OF  RBPRSSDITATIVn 

Thursday.  September  21.  1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  conMnt.  I  include  In  the  Con- 
oannoitAL  Rtcoao,  the  foUowtng  article 
which  appeared  in  ofDclal  publication  of 
the  Central  L«l>or  Unton,  the  L«t)or  Un- 
lOB  Newspaper,  Dajrton.  Ohio,  on  8ep« 
timber  8. 1844.  entitled  "Sidney  HlUman. 
America's  No.  1  Dlsruptlonlst": 


KnxMAjt.  AMMicA'a  Na  t  DtaaorrioNiaT 
TIM  a«ot7  ol  «ba  C.  I.  O.'a  rottUgal  Action 
Oomaitloa  la  tha  story  of  Stdaay  Htllman. 
Its  Inception,  the  P.  A.  C  haa  been  his 
child.  The  far*flung  wirea  which  con« 
tbo  P.  A.  C.  with  C.  I.  O.  labor  and  Ita 
lualst  alltea  in  every  part  of  tha  United 
are  aU  In  his  handa. 
Should  the  P.  A.  C.  b9  successful  thia  No- 
vaaAar  la  raalaetlnf  Franklin  O.  Rooaavalt 
far  a  fourth  term,  there  can  be  no  queatloa 
that  Mr.  Hiiiman  would  bacooM  the  moat 
poaNttul  trade -union  leader  In  Wkahtngton 
<tartag  the  next  4  years.  For  this  reason.  It 
la  tmparattva  that  we  set  our  aighu  upon  this 
yaaner  for  power  who  has  loooMd  tip  ao  atid- 
denly  as  the  rew  man  »«»»««*«it  ttM  thrwiff  In 
the  Dsnocrattc  Party. 
Wbo  la  Mr.  HlUmanff 


w  lO, 


h 
tils 


audack  us 


Inlo 


If 


PioaUlant  niwse 


org!  nlzatton, 
Worki  rs 


American  organised 
and  unpleasantly. 

In  the  union  circles 
career,  Sidney  HlUman 
reputation  of  being  the 
in  the  American 
Is  known  as  the  man 
waged  an  unceasing  arK 
palgn  of  dual  unionism 
Federation  of  Labor. 

He  has  an  unbroken 
slble    wrecker    of    every 
movement  with  which 

A  Roosevelt  victory 
definitely  put  Mr.  Hlllm4n 
launch  the  most 
his    career — the    splint 
American  population 
blttered  social  groupa. 
tic.  eonaider  tba  raeord 
now  biBOia  PioaUlant 
toaant. 

Mr  lllltman  was  born 
a  part  nt  l!u*eini  In  ill 
go  forinniive  yaers  of  hu 
a  youthful  partiatpafit 
lutitmary  movaMOBt 
eame  tha  Oowunlat 

■migratlNf  to  Amarifi 
M  apprantice  cuttar  in 
induatry  in  Oftiaaio 
United  Oarmanl  tRforiiar 
Amariaan  Padwatloa  of 
mediauiy  eommonoad  tt| 
a  union 'breaker. 

Disruption  No.  1  eam4 
man  became  the  prime 
to  control  the  conventioi  t 
ment  Workers.    Failing 
led  his  followers  out  of 
formed  a  dual  rival 
gamated  Clothing 
came   the   first   pre8lde4t 
denounced  by  Samuel 
able  speech  delivered 
brew  Trades  of  New  Yor! 

Over  the  succeeding 
gamated    has   worked 
weapon  of  politics, 
even  violence  to  drive 
at  ion    of   Labor   out   of 
Industry. 

Disruption  No.  2  cam( 
man,    who   had   oppose< 
course  in  entering  World 
the  Amalgamated  Textl^ 
union  to  the  A.  F.  of  L 
ers.     With   a   staff   of 
munists,  he  precipltatec 
outlaw  strikes  in  the 
objective,  at  the  time 
of    Amalgamateda    in 
which  would  eventual!: 
fadaration  as  a  national 
L.    Whan  the  Amalgam< 
collapaad,  ha  abaudonet 
•inkiag  a  aoMMarabla 
mated  (lothlBf  Workan 
for  powar. 

DlaruptloB  No,  t, 
the   talking  ataga,  waa 
MlUmaa  waa  vtaltiac 
atnuBM  cotneidanoa, 
larl  Irowdar  war*  in 
tlma.    At    Lenin's 
dreamers  of  power  con 
uniting  forcca  to  captur 
eration  of  Labor  for 
ently.  Hiiiman  agreed  to 
his  return,  he  became 
of  qoarrals  with  the 
the  project  came  to 

Fnr  sercrml  yaars, 

But  when  tba  New 
in  1933.  HlUman  found 
Washington,  and  with 
mtnlatratlon  pressure, 
finally  persuaded  tn  1934 
gamated  Clothing 
in  the  Federation. 
It  quickly  learned  tta 
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In  Lithuania  (than 

Me  spent  the  first 

life  In  flUMla,  baltig 

1  the  Russlsn  revo- 

wbieh  aflarwarda  ba* 

Hrty. 

lit  1007,  he  baeama 
tha  man*  garmani 
1910  h*  Joined  the 
,  aitliafed  wilt)  the 
^bur,  where  he  liii' 
reveal  bis  getuus  aa 

in  1914  when  HIIU 
nover  of  an  attempt 
of  the  United  (lar- 
in  this  attempt,  he 
the  Federation,  and 
the  Amal- 
of  which  he  be- 
Thls   move    was 
G^mpers  In  a  memor- 
the  United  He- 
May  10,  1915. 
,  Hillman's  Amal- 
every    available 
slander,  and 
1  he  American  Feder- 
the   men's   garment 


before 


years. 
V  1th 
chl(  anery. 


in  1919  when  Hlll- 

the  Oovemmeat's 
War  No.  1,  launched 

Workers  as  a  dual 

United  Textile  Woik- 

!  oclalists   and   Com- 

a  series  of  violent 

His  apparent 

to  set  up  a  series 

he    various    tradaa, 

be  united  Into  a 
rival  to  tha  A.  F.  of 

>d  TexUle  Workers 

thia  achama.  attar 
UBOuat  of  Amalfa- 

money  ia  thia  bid 


Ind  ustry. 


m  lis 


liEKOW 


BUg  laatloa. 


aevar  got  bayoad 

planned  while  Mr. 

In  IMl.    By  a 

Wl&tam  B.  I\)atar  and 

Moacow  at  tha  same 

the    thraa 

erred  on  plans  for 

the  American  Fed- 

Ct»nmunism.    Appar- 

the  plan,  but  after 

•Anbroiled  in  a  seri?s 

Con  munist  leaders,  and 

noxit  bt. 

Hill  tnan 


was  quiescent. 

1  came  into  power, 

powerful  backers  In 

quiet  use  of  Ad- 

A.  F.  at  L.  waa 

to  admit  the  Amal- 

to  membership 


olataka. 


Althotigh  the  A.  F.  of  L.  accepted  him  In 
good  faith,  HlUman  was  no  sooner  Installed 
In  the  Federation,  than  he  became  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  most  ambitious  splitting  pro- 
gram of  his  career. 

Disruption  No.  4  came  when,  after  l>eing  a 
member  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  for  only  1  year, 
he  becnme  the  coleader  of  the  revolt  in  the 
1935  A.  F.  cf  L.  convention  which  rei-ulted 
In  the  formation  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Plillman  was 
the  planning  mind  behind  most  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  break.  Others  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
revolt  gave  their  perticipatlon  because  th'y 
elnccrrly  b:llcved  that  this  v/an  the  way  to 
strengthen  the  American  labor  movement. 
But  to  HlUman  the  C.  I.  O.  was  the  realization 
cf  his  life  long  dream  to  command  a  weapon 
with  which  he  could  strike  for  supreme  power. 
At  la«t,  after  21  years  of  trj'ing.  HlUman 
found  himself  the  lander  of  a  labor  body 
which  could  challenge  the  A.  P.  of  L  in  every 
Industty, 

Atwiiys  a  darling  of  the  New  D«al  eltqua 
In  the  White  Mouse,  Millman  intnguad  him- 
self Into  app  iintment  by  tha  Prealdant  a« 
the  haad  of  tha  division  of  labor  tn  tht 
Oetinrll  of  Matlunal  Defense,  Intrenrhtd  in 
thia  poaltlon,  ha  uaed  it  as  the  sprlngbrard 
fur  aMoihtrnvnt  in  IMl  to  tha  poat  aa  ro- 
dlreetof  with  neittirAl  Knudaen  of  th*  CfTlet 
of  Produetlon  MAnniament,  In  thia  position, 
he  outranked  all  the  rifllrisls  of  both  tha 
A  f .  of  L  and  the  C.  I  O  He  had  an  extrartr- 
dinary  opportunity  to  ditplsy  eonatructlve 
ability 

Disruption  No.  B  rama  when,  after  a  few 
months  of  service  in  this  post,  Mr.  Hlllrran 
had  created  so  much  personal  animosity 
among  labor  leaders,  through  his  bias  against 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  that  it  became  obvious  that 
his  continued  presence  in  Washington  as  the 
top  ranking  labor  executive  wes  a  distinct 
menace  to  the  success  of  the  war  program. 
President  Roosevelt,  on  January  94.  1942, 
dropped  Mr.  HlUman  like  a  hot  potato,  and 
made  only  a  nominal  provision  for  him  in  the 
War  Production  Board  which  he  created  to 
succeed  the  O.  P.  M. 

For  a  time,  the  ambitious  Mr.  Htllman  was 
in  an  eclipse,  but  he  soon  discovered  a  way  to 
relngratiate  himself  with  the  President  by 
becoming  the  advance  agent  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's fourth-term  try  for  the  Presidency. 
The  President  needed  some  one  In  1913  to 
act  as  a  trial  balloon  for  his  fourth-term 
ambitions.  Mr.  HlMman  wa;  available  for 
the  task.  In  July  19*3.  HlUman  persu'id^i 
the  C  I.  O.  executive  board  to  create  a  C.  I  O. 
Political  Action  Committee  to  launch  tha 
fourth-term  boomlet.  with  himself  as  chair- 
man. In  th's  new  post,  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  engage  In  some  renewed  split- 
tlrg  maneuvers. 

Disruption  No.  6  occurred  when  RlUman 
determined  to  seite  control  of  the  American 
Labor  Party  in  New  York.  Since  lu  Incep- 
tion, in  1936.  tha  A.  L.  P.  haa  bean  torn  by 
facuooal  strife  between  tha  anti-Commu- 
nlsU,  who  controlled  tha  Ntw  York  State 
Comrotttea.  and  the  Comniunltta  who  con- 
trolled the  Manhattan  Committee.  Hither- 
to, tha  A  P.  L.  unions  in  the  A  L  P.,  he«ded 
by  the  International  L-\di<>s  Garment  Wrrit- 
era,  through  continuous  vigilance,  had  hstn 
able  to  keep  tha  Communisu  out  of  the  State 
leadership.  Mr.  Hiiiman  had  formerly  corp- 
erated  with  them,  in  an  intermittent  way. 

However  In  heading  the  P.  A.  C .  HUlman 
reached  tha  concltuion  that  the  President 
needed  the  aupport  of  the  Communist  Psrty 
In  his  fourth-term  race.  The  inducement 
wa."<  to  turn  over  to  them  the  control  of  tha 
machinery  of  the  A.  L.  P.  After  20  yeara,  he 
again  made  peace  with  Browder  and  Poater, 
and  proceeded  to  sell  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  down  the  river.  In 
the  April  1944  primaries  to  elect  a  new  A  L.  P. 
State  committee,  he  joined  forces  with  tha 
Communists  and  threw  his  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  behind  a  "  Ity"  slate 
which  would  give  the  Conunuuu_i  control  of 
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th?  State  commute?.  The  alliance  between 
Browder  and  Hiiiman  was  too  much  for  the 
anti-Communists  and  they  went  down  to  de- 
feat in  the  primary. 

A3  a  consequence,  the  American  Labor 
Party  split  wide  open.  The  anti-Communlsta 
left  the  party  to  form  the  new  Libarty  Party, 
carrying  all  of  the  best  elements  with  them. 
Htllman  remaining  in  nominal  control,  as 
the  ally  of  the  Communists. 

£uch  is  the  speckled  past  of  the  man  who. 
today,  has  t>ccome  the  arbiter  of  the  national 
Democratic  Party.  He  has  crowned  a  life 
career  of  disruption,  by  becoming  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's brckstage  political  manager.  If  the 
fourth  term  attempt  Is  su:c?£sful.  Mr.  HUl- 
man may  easily  have  th?  whole  national 
Bdminutration  aa  tha  theater  for  bis  opera- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  once  a  disrupter,  always  a 
disrupter. 

On  this  broader  staga,  Mr.  Hlllman'a  target 
t*  no  I'tDRrr  only  the  A  F.  of  L  In  a  fourth 
term  he  will  be  In  s  fair  wny  to  sow  diMen* 
aion  and  disoord  throURhout  our  tiNtioiisl 
llf*.  Tha  nrii  victim  of  hi*  dinrtiptiun,  as 
Waa  demittistiaied  nt  the  CMiirHNu  ronveit* 
tion,  will  ovrtNiniy  be  the  vaiiarabla  national 
D«m<»rrHiiP  Party, 

It  Mr  HlUman  hsa  shown  any  eonslntant 
loyalty,  throush  tha  many  twist*  and  turns 
«t  h  B  runouH  career,  It  has  been  (u  hU  native 
Bjvlet  Russia,  In  1031,  on  hu  Moscow  visit, 
X^nfn'a  Ru«iia  did  him  the  honor  uf  hailing 
him  aa  Oamrada  Rillman  throuith  the  eol- 
lunns  of  the  oAeially  edited  Pravda.  In  1944, 
after  years  of  d'fterence,  Mr.  HlUman  is  agoln 
working  tn  harness  with  the  American 
sp3kesmen  of  Stalin's  Russia.  He  has  come 
bccic  home  again,  politically. 

In  the  disturbed  International  crises  cf  the 
after-war  period,  it  may  mean  much  to 
Stallnlte  Russia  to  have  a  man  at  the  Presi- 
dent's rifht  hand  who  Is  a  past  master  at 
dividing  the  American  people.  Certainly,  In 
the  1  ght  of  his  record,  no  one  can  do  such  a 
Job  more  expertly  than  Sidney  HlUman. 

American  labor  which  is  asked  to  give  Its 
rupport  to  the  P.  A.  C.  in  this  campaign  may 
well  ponder  the  career  of  this  Insatiably  am- 
bitious man  who  slU  at  the  P.  A.  C.  throttle. 
In  bu'ldlrg  up  the  P.  A.  C.  they  may  uncon- 
sciously he  creating  a  power  which  will 
fatally  weaken  bona  fide  trade  unionism. 
Prom  such  a  weakening,  only  communism 
would  be  the  final  gainer. 


Republican   Party  Stands  for  Deyelop- 
caent  of  Western  Resources 


Extend  Aid  to  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  OOUTN  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  U0U8I  OP  MPMSINTATIVn 
Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Spetker.  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stands  for  the  development 
ol  wpstern  resources.  The  Republican 
Party  has  pledged  Itself  to  the  removal 
of  restrictive  measures  that  have  ham- 
pered normal  development  of  our  min- 
eral deposits.  Chief  among  these  re- 
Btrictive  measures  has  been  the  rapacious 
tax  program  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. 

With  Republican  victory  in  November, 
these  Impediments  to  sane  and  orderly 
constructive  development  of  western 
mineral  lands  will  be  removed  and  good 
Jobs  for  mining  workers  in  all  parts  of 
the  West  will  again  be  available 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEBSXT 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conditions  in  Italy  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  war  are  such  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  extend  immediate  aid. 

Under  the  Mussolini  regime,  the  Ital- 
ian people  were  tnkrn  into  war  on  the 
side  of  Hitler  without  their  conficnt  and 
against  their  desire.  As  a  result  of  this 
alliance,  Nbki  forces  were  permlttrd  to 
occupy  stratcKicnlly  Importunl  mtlllary 
basfN  in  Italy.  TtiP  will  of  Killer  was 
imposed  upon  the  army  as  wpU  m  Iho 
people  on  the  home  front.  With  char- 
KclerlBtlo  dlsr«9Ard  of  thrir  rlghtN  is  clt- 
iH'^ns  of  a  fret  and  Novcielin  nation,  the 
Italian  people  were  made  to  feel  every 
dcy  the  oppressive  influence  and  power 
of  the  Nasi  v;ar  machine.  In  effect, 
th<»y  w«ro  prisoners  In  their  own  land. 

The  arrival  of  American  and  British 
forces  eventually  brought  liberation  to 
millions  in  that  portion  of  Italy  occupied 
by  these  forcos.  But  even  this  did  not 
prevent  the  unfortunate  Italian  people 
from  first  experiencing  the  frightful  de- 
struction of  war.  The  Nazis  determined 
to  hold  on  at  all  cost.  They  fought  for 
every  foot  of  ground.  To  discharge 
these  Nazi  forces  It  was  necessary  for  the 
American  Army  to  fight  under  conditions 
tnat  made  their  advance  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. As  a  result  we  have  suflered  ter- 
rible losses  in  men  killed  and  wounded. 
And  the  people  of  Italy  were  not  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  They  were 
stripped  of  their  meager  belongings  and 
scanty  supply  of  food  by  the  retreating 
Nazi  army.  It  left  them  in  a  destitute 
condition,  without  shelter,  food,  and  the 
other  necessities  of  life.  Their  lot  was 
indeed  hard. 

Thus  there  Is  need  today  for  relief. 
The  help  that  America  la  so  well  able  to 
give  should  be  extenc'ed  now.  The  suf- 
fering Italian  people  have  cried  out  In 
despair.  We  must  heed  their  cry.  This 
la  an  Immediate  obligation  upon  this 
Nation.  There  la  nothing  that  this  Na- 
tion could  do  that  would  more  cerlalnly 
»how  the  good  will  of  this  Nation  than 
to  aid  Italy  at  this  Ume.  It  will  help 
gj-er\tly.  not  only  tn  relieving  aclunl  want 
upon  the  part  of  the  people  but  It  will 
also  demonstrate  that  America  can  be 
trusted  In  the  uncertain  days  ahead 
when  world  policies  affecting  the  welfare 
of  all  peoples  are  to  be  dete-mlned. 

The  obligation  of  this  Nation  to  estab- 
lish the  fundamental  rights  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  pursuit  of  happiness  for  all 
peoples  is  a  duty  that  cannot  be  treated 
lightly.  It  cannot  be  Ignored  with  re- 
spect to  Italy  or  any  peacefully  Inclined 
nation. 

The  aim  of  the  present  conflict  Is  to 
attain  lasting  peace.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  allowing  full  freedom  to 
every  Nation  to  manage  its  own  aflairs. 
For  If  the  influence  of  one  country  is 


forced  upon  the  life  of  another,  there 
cannot  be,  by  the  furthest  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  freedom  for  the  country 
subject  to  such  influence. 

Our  representatives  at  the  peace  con- 
ference are  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  in 
all  respects  the  territorial  and  sover- 
elrjnty  rights  of  Italy  are  reestablished 
so  that  Italy  may  be  a  free  nation  among 
free  nations.  To  thia  I  pledge  my  whole- 
hearted support. 


Ansy  Ckaplaios  Big  Factor  in  Winatnf 
tboWar 

tXTENSION  OP  RRMARXl 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  rsNNerivAMU 
IN  TMI  NOUU  or  MEt*HMBMTATtVU 

Thursday,  Scptrmbfr  it,  1944 

Mr,  SNYDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  Include  herewith  an  address  that  I 
delivered  Sunday,  November  9,  1941,  at 
Indlantown  Gap.  Pa.,  in  dedicating  the 
flrst  Army  chapel.  As  you  know,  this 
is  the  flrst  war  that 'we  have  had  chapels 
built  at  our  Army  posts  and  installations 
to  properly  take  care  of  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  our  armed  forces. 

I  take  much  pride  in  this  accomplish- 
ment, because  there  was  contention  at 
the  time  that  we  could  do  as  in  other 
wars,  use  gymnasiums  and  halls,  and 
what  not,  as  chapels.  I  took  the  stand 
that  it  was  Just  as  essential  to  have  fine 
chapels  as  it  was  to  have  fine  weapons 
and  munitions.  I  took  the  position  that 
since  we  as  a  Nation  believe  that  God 
Almighty  is  the  supreme  Commander  in 
Chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  armed  forces,  that  it  would 
be  almost  hypocrisy  not  to  provide  the 
boys  with  proper  chapels  and  church  fa- 
cilities with  chaplains  to  conduct  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  werfare.  Well,  we 
got  the  money  to  completts  the  chapels. 
We  have  built  over  "JOD  of  them  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world. 
They  are.  In  my  opinion,  the  blggeat  tin- 
gle factor  in  winning  this*  war  and  the 
spiritual  peace  '4iat  will  follow. 

I  am  asking  thai  i  copy  of  The  Chap- 
lain 8?rvp».  Chaplain  Actlvlllrs  1943.  b« 
sent  to  every  mlntetcr  and  piiesl  m  tht 
country  that  can  be  reached. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  net  I  am  telUng 
you  anything  new,  but  many  yean  ago  your 
Ooagteea  wio  telo  the  statute  bonks  th«% 
"all  regimental  ehapUina  and  post  chaplains 
shall,  when  it  may  be  practicable,  hold  ap- 
propriate religious  services  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ccmmands  to  which  ihey  moy  be  asalgnea 
to  duty,  at  least  once  on  erch  Sunday." 

It  U  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  should  ob- 
serve the  law  and  see  that  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable, from  the  standpoint  or  a  meeting 
houfc,  at  least.  When  we  have  done  that. 
It  becomes  the  Job  of  these  very  splendid 
and  talented  chapintns  Identified  with  the 
Army  to  get  you  men  out.  and  1  hope  that 
they  do  not  find  that  a  dKBcult  Usk. 

1  do  not  know  what  your  experience  has 
been,  but  the  services  I  hsve  attended,  con- 
ducted by  Army  chaplains.  1  have  found  well 
worth  whUe.    1  have  not  leU  o&e  without  • 
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MJM*  of  b«Tlng  been  much  enriched,  and  I 
lutv*  no  doubt  that  thoae  of  you  who  at- 
tended their  aemces  havf  been  comfcrted 
and  benefited,  as  I  bsve  been. 

Many  of  the  forebears  of  those  of  you  I 
•m  aitrtreailm  came  to  America  to  avoid  re- 
llgtoxis  perwctitlon  and  to  be  free  to  worship 
God  •ccording  to  their  own  beliefs  and  In 
Um  way  of  the  faiths  which  they  had  em- 
braeetf.  and  our  Constitution  has  guaranteed 
tlM  Tight  of  religious  freedom  down  through 
tlM  ywrs.  Be  you  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
gmtlle  or  Jew.  your  religion  Is  prraerved  for 
you.  and  what  a  wonderful  thing  that  Is  to 
thOB*  of  us  who  have  been  reared  in  the  faiths 
of  our  fathers — the  Inalienable  right  to  wor- 
ship according  to  our  convictions;  the  in- 
alienable right  to  worship  Almighty  Ocd.  the 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  Keeper  of  our  dea- 
tlnles. 

My  friends,  it  is  because  iM  are  a  religious 
paopte  that  Amoica  stands  today  the  world's 
fotwawt  democracy.     I  say  that  because  I 
believe  that  without  the  inspiration  of  the 
faiths  w*  have,  without  the  will  and  guidance 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  cotild  not  have  sur- 
vived the  many  trials  which  have  beset  us 
as  a  nation  since  the  dawn  of  our  Republic. 
We  are  a  Ood-fearlng  people  and  a  people 
who  have  sought  God's  guidance  In  the  course 
of  our  private  and  national  lives.    Our  Presi- 
dents have  all  been  God-fearing  men.  and  so 
have  our  great  military  and  naval  leaders  of 
bygone  days,  and  so  are  our  great  leaders 
today.    And  I  am  confident,  my  friends,  that 
today,  as  of  yore,  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  those  making  up  the  ranks  of  our  armed 
forces  truly  are  Christian  soldiers.     As  lonj 
as  that  obtalne  I  have  faith  that  our  course 
will  be  onward. 

I  remember  back  in  1936.  when  I  vlaited 
our  military  eatabllshment  In  Hawaii,  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  all  we  had  in  the 
way  of  a  place  of  worship  for  the  huge  garri- 
son at  Schofleld  Barracks  was  a  little  chapel 
about  the  size  of  one  we  would  find  In  a  little 
community  of  four  or  five  hundred  families. 
My  committee  immediately  protected  that 
aituaUon  and  initiated  a  move  to  have  it 
remedied.  I  have  since  visited  other  poets 
where  no  exclusive  places  of  worship  had 
been  provided.  It  goes  against  the  grain  to 
wmlk  into  an  Army  post  and  see  it  wholly 
devoid  of  places  of  assemblage  ezcltiaively  for 
religious  worship.  It  does  not  mean  that 
Ood  haa  been  forgotten,  but  It  does  meaa 
that  God  has  not  been  given  proper  priority. 
A  church  has  equal  priority  with  a  place  of 
domicile,  and  both  should  become  available 
•Imultaneoualy. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  these  chapels 
^"•^are  dedicating  today.  They  stand  as  a 
rsaflrmation  of  our  faith  in  God.  of  oxir  faith 
te  region,  of  our  faith  in  the  good  that  en- 
fMin  the  truths  we  hear  from  the  pulpits 
ksae  edifices:  and.  In  closing.  I  want  to 
the  hoF>e  that  you  will  avaU  your- 
*••  of  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  as- 
In  mass  worship  of  the  supreme 
Qt  leaders.  Almighty  God. 


of 


Kin;  Mkhael  of  Ramania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KKw  Tone 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBBKNTATIVES 

Thursdan,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  about- 
face  of  King  Michael  of  Rumania  t>ears 
«»tchlo(.  Under  the  terms  of  the  armi> 
•Uce  Rimiania  retains  her  civil  adminis- 
traUon  under  an  Allied  Control  Commis- 


sion.   This  mean5  tl  at  Michael  and  the 


domineering  Queen 


Helen,  his  mother. 


are  very  much  in  th<  picture.  For  these 
who  insist  that  the  i  laking  of  a  durable 
peace  depends  upon  our  setting  solid 
foundations  for  a  he  althy  Europe  to  see 
Michael  and  his  motiier  riding  comfort- 
ably on  the  crest  of  an  Allied  victory  is 
not  exactly  a  signal :  or  rejoicing.  If  the 
Fascist  weed  is  to  be  ( ompletely  uprooted, 
can  we  afford  to  a:cept  complacently 
these  who  bargainee ,  compromised,  and 
sided  with  the  Axis 

King  Michael,  aged  22,  Is  admittedly 
the  page  boy  of  QueAn  Helen.  We  can- 
not bnish  aside  th*  facts  that  young 
Michael  was  a  member  of  the  detested 
Iron  Guard,  that  dueen  Helen  was  a 
friend  of  Ooering  a  nd  of  General  von 
Epp,  that  she  acceited  some  very  ex- 
pensive gifts  from  H  tier,  that  she  tried 
to  become  a  partner  of  the  Axis.  Both 
Michael  and  Queen  Helen  were  active 
sympathizers  of  the  Nazis.  King  Michael 
has  been  and  contiaue  to  be  putty  in 


the   hands   of   the 

Helen.    This  cannot 

Turncoat  Michael 


experienced  Queen 

>e  Ignored. 

and  Queen  Helen 


have  much  to  answer  for.  Can  we  en- 
trast  to  them  the  iiomentous  task  of 
building  a  free  Rum  inia  and  ridding  it 
actually  and  unquest  onably  of  the  swas- 
tika? A  Nazi-free  E  irope  is  a  war  aim. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful;  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  gullible.  We  will  want  to 
watch  the  performar  ces  of  Michael  and 
his  mother  before  em|)racing  them  in  ac- 
ceptance. 


Wliy  Hillinaa  Welcom  >d  Communists  Into 
P.  A. 


EXTENSION  C  ?  REMARKS 


HON.  DEWI Y  SHORT 

or  Mmouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  E  EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septe  mber  21. 1944 


Mr.     SHORT.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
following    article, 
comed  Communists 
appeared  in  the 
Labor  Newspaper, 
the  Central   Labor 
Ohio: 


WHT    RnXXAW 

nfTo  p. 
Despite  Mr.  Hlllman's 
Communism  and  the  F 
merger.    The  link,  as 
faee  Conun  unlet 
cealed.    Hillman    and 
fully  avoided  the 
Communists  up  in  from 
for    critics    to    shoot 
P.  A.  C.  offices  are 
in  every  instance,  by  an 
Communist  director. 
But  below  the  top 
Familiar  Conununisti 
eler"  figures  bustle 
the  P.  A.  C.  regional 
function  as  P.  A.  C. 
aflUlated  C.  I.  O.  local 
poees  of  this  campaign 
apparatus  of   the 


moTem  »nts 


mists  Ice 


a: 

caret  ally 


i  leva  s. 


Speaker,    under 

,  I  include  the 

Hillman    Wel- 

P.  A.  C.  which 

issue  of  The 

ofllcial  publication  of 

Jnion   of   Dayton, 


rei  larks, 
Wiy 
I  ito 
Sept  ^mber 


WSLO  )>cxD  comnrNisTS 
4.  c. 

shock-voiced  denials, 

A.  C.  have  made  a 

n  all  similar  false- 

is  adroitly  con- 

irowder    have    care- 

of  putting  party 

in  the  organization 

The    14    regional 

window  dressed, 

onlmpeachabie  non- 


lm|i)rtantly 


It  1«  another  story, 
and  'fallow  Trav- 
through  all 
local  offices.     They 
of  the  various 
For  the  pur- 
he  whole  organizing 
Party    (now 


chs  rmen 
u;  lions. 


Camaunist 


renamed  as  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation) with  Ita  75,000  maas-action  zealots, 
haa  been  moved  bodily  into  the  P.  A,  C. 
Everywhere.  Communists  are  its  spark  plugs. 
How  the  window  dressing  was  done  is  seen 
In  what  happened  in  Missouri. 

Here  the  C.  I.  O.  has  long  been  ruled  by 
William  Sentner.  international  vice  presi- 
dent and  local  boss  of  the  United  Electrical 
and  Radio  Workers.  Sentner  is  an  admitted 
Communist,  who  publicly  attended  the  May 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party  In  New 
York. 

Sentner  bad  the  regional  directorship  of 
the  P.  A.  C.  earmarked  for  one  of  his  hench- 
men. He  quickly  learned  bis  mistake. 
When  the  selection  was  made,  Hillman  pulled 
out  of  the  bag  as  director  one  W.  A.  Holloway, 
an  obscure  Democr  tic  wbeelhorse.  who  had 
once  held  a  Job  in  the  State  auditor's  ofllce. 
But  Holloway  has  the  Important  quallflca- 
tlon  of  being  unassailable  on  the  Communist 
issue.  Of  course,  it  was  tinderstood  that  he 
would  direct  nothing. 

In  Cleveland  the  situation  was  Landled 
differently. 

Here  Hillman  gave  the  P.  A.  C.  local  di- 
rectorship to  Berryl  Peppercorn,  his  own  local 
Amaljjamated  local  manager,  who  has  a  cor- 
rect non-Communist  record. 

But  it  happens  that  in  Cleveland  the 
actual  works  in  the  labor  fourth-term  drive 
is  not  the  P.  A.  C.  It  is  the  "Labor  Joint 
Committee  for  Political  Action,"  a  local  body 
with  an  interchangeable  membership  with 
the  P.  A.  C.  For  the  directorship  of  this  im- 
portant body,  there  was  selected  a  certain 
Bernard  V.  McGroarty,  an  A.  F.  of  L.  member 
who,  only  last  January,  was  announced  as 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  committee  to 
promote  the  Communist  Daily  Worker. 
Cleveland  Communists  clear  through  Mc- 
Groarty. 

In  most  Instances,  the  shrewd  Hillman  by- 
passed the  C.  I.  O.  altogether  In  order  to  give 
the  nominal  executive  P.  A.  C.  appointments 
to  ex-F.  S.  A.  officials,  or  dependable  local 
New  Deal  politicians. 

In  New  York,  a  clever  subterfuge  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  appointment  of  Charlotte  Carr, 
former  Hull  House  director,  to  the  regional 
office.  Although  Miss  Carr  is  acceptable  to 
the  Browderites  on  her  record  as  home  relief 
director  In  New  York  In  the  first  F.  D.  R.  ad- 
ministration, when  she  permitted  Abram 
Flaxer  to  organize  the  home  relief  staff  Into 
the  Communist-controlled  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Workers  of  America,  she  cannot 
personally  be  Identified  as  a  Communist. 

However,  the  distinction  Is  unimportant 
since  every  New  Yorker  knows  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  American  Labor  Party,  which 
runs  the  New  York  fourth-term  labor  show, 
is  in  the  firm  and  ruthless  hands  of  Vrro 
MARCA^^^oNlo,  who  has  walked  In  harness 
with  Browder  ever  since  1934. 

To  old-line  American  trade-imlonlsts.  this 
fusion  of  communism  and  Hlllmanlsm  In  the 
P.  A.  C.  has  nightmarish  portents. 

It  means  that  the  success  of  the  P.  A.  C, 
will  mean  the  entrenchment  of  the  Com- 
munisu  in  the  strongest  position  they  have 
ever  held  In  the  American  labor  movement. 
It  means  the  bitter  defeat  of  re«ponsible 
organized  labor  In  Its  35-year  struggle  to  keep 
Stalinism  out  of  the  inner  councils  of  Ameri- 
can trade-union  movement. 

For  Hillman,  In  op>cnlng  the  door  of  the 
P.  A.  C.  to  Browder,  has  given  the  Reds  their 
first  actual  opportunity  to  play  a  directing 
role  on  the  American  trade-union  big  time. 

How  the  Communists  have  maneuvered 
themselves  into  their  present  key  spot  In  ti-.e 
P.  A.  C.  can  be  understood  only  by  reviewing 
the  extremely  clever  game  which  they  have 
been  playing  during  the  last  0  yean  Inside 
the  C.  I.  O. 

It  was  the  formation  of  the  C.  I.  O.  in 
1935,  which  gave  the  Communists  a  first  op- 
portunity to  get  their  head  into  the  Ameri- 
can trade-union  tent.     Up  xintil  then,  the 
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Communists  had  been  the  pariahs  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  hunted  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  A.  F.  L.  unions.  Despised 
by  labor  as  an  alien-controlled  union  wreck- 
ing crew,  the  Communists,  after  16  years  of 
subterranean  effort,  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing the  control  of  only  one  A.  F.  of  L.  in- 
ternational, the  tiny  Furriers  Union. 

However,  the  early  C.  I.  O.,  in  desperate 
need  of  experienced  agitators  and  organizers, 
made  the  mistake  of  opening  Its  doors  to 
the  Browderites.  They  swarmed  In,  usually 
concealing  their  Communism  under  the  pre- 
tense of  union  zeal.  Skillful  in  internal 
union  intrigue,  they  maneuvered  themselves 
into  key  C.  I.  O.  offices.  Soon  they  con- 
trolled the  machinery  of  a  dozen  C.  L  O. 
internationals. 

However,  there  was  never  any  serious 
Communist  threat  to  the  C.  I.  O.  top  con- 
trol as  long  as  John  L.  Lewis  remained  at 
the  helm.  But  in  1940,  Philip  Murray  took 
over. 

Murray,  himself  a  sincere  non-Comnrunist, 
apparently  lacked  the  Iron  to  control  the 
Browderites.  After  a  few  sporadic  attempts 
to  discipline  them  during  the  Moscow  pact 
period,  he  abandoned  all  talk  about  an  antl- 
Communlst  purge  after  Hitler  invaded  Rus- 
sia. In  1941,  he  accepted  the  support  of 
th?  Communist-controlled  C.  I.  O.  unions 
when  he  allied  himself  with  the  White  House 
in  needling  Lewis'  plan  to  unite  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O. 

A  part  of  the  bargain  apparently  was  the 
appointment  of  Juliiis  Emspak,  Communist 
general  secretary  of  the  United  Electrical 
Workers,  as  one  of  the  three  C.  I.  O.  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Labor  Victory-Com- 
mittee. That  Murray  saw  nothing  incongru- 
ous about  the  appointment  of  a  life-long 
Communist  to  serve  as  C.  I.  O.  spokesman 
in  advising  President  Roosevelt  on  war  labor 
strategy.  Indicates  how  far  the  Commimists 
had  traveled  on  their  road  to  C.  I.  O.  re- 
spectability. 

Lewis,  who  certainly  can  speak  with  au- 
thority about  the  C.  I.  O.,  described  the 
present  C.  I.  O.  predicament  vis-*-vls  the 
Communists  on  February  28,  1944,  when  he 
said: 

"Philip  Murray  is  today  the  prisoner  of 
the  Communists  in  his  own  union.  They 
control  him  and  the  C.  I.  O.  through  their 
seats  on  his  executive  board.  And  there 
Isn't  a  blessed  thing  he  can  do  about  It. 
Sidney  Hillman  is  Jtist  as  badly  off.  Both 
of  them  have  got  to  play  ball  with  the  Com- 
munists now,  or  die. 

The  painful  truth  of  Lewis'  words  may  be 
seen  from  a  brief  examination  of  the  pres- 
ent C.  I.  O.  make-up. 

The  C.  I.  O.  consists  of  3«  national  and  in- 
ternational unions.  Fifteen  of  these  unions 
are  headed  by  international  presldenU  who 
have  been  publicly  shown  to  be  either  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  dependable 
followers  of  the  party  line.  In  most  of  the 
remaining  unions  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers  head  important  union  subdi- 
visions ot  locals. 

The  15  imlons  which  are  headed  by  outright 
Communists  or  party  liners  contain  an  ag- 
gregate of  well  over  1.000,000  members.  Ob- 
viously, these  1.000,000  members  are  not  Com- 
munists. Most  of  them  are  ordinary  Ameri- 
can workers. 

But.  as  William  Z.  Foster  once  put  It,  com- 
munism needs  only  5  percent  of  the  member- 
ship of  a  union  to  win  control.  The  machin- 
ery of  these  15  unions  is  firmly  In  the  grip 
of  the  Communist  ring,  which  rules  unchal- 
lengedly  In  all  union  matters. 

This  is  the  basis  of  Communist  power  in 
the  C.  I.  O  It  Is  the  control  of  this  power 
which  haa  given  Browder  such  a  commanding 
hand  in  his  dealings  with  Hillman  and 
Murray. 

The  presidents  of  these  unions,  under 
C.  I  O.  practice,  constitute  the  C.  I.  O.  execu- 
tive board.    Obviotisly,  as  Lewis  has  pointed 


out.  Murray  cannot  afford  to  follow  policies 
which  can  offend  such  a  sizable  bloc  of  execu- 
tive-board votes.  The  factional  situation  in 
the  C.  I.  O.  is  at  all  times  too  delicately  bal- 
anced to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  Commimists. 
Murray  must  go  along  with  them. 

Such  is  the  real  explanation  of  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  complacent  alliance  with  Browder  on 
the  P.  A.  C. 

Regardless  of  his  personal  or  ideological 
sentiments,  Hillman  has  always  been  a  power 
politician.  Browder,  through  his  15  left- 
wing-controlled  C.  I.  O.  unions,  has  the  Mur- 
ray-Hillman  leadership  by  the  throat.  He  In- 
tends to  keep  his  stranglehold. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  triumph 
of  the  P.  A.  C.  in  the  Presidential  election 
would  have  the  effect  of  such  a  general 
strengthening  of  Browder's  position  that  he 
would  be  able  to  take  an  even  more  aggres- 
sive position  In  C.  I.  O.  affairs  after  November. 

American  labor,  as  It  contemplates  the 
P.  A.  C.  Is  probably  looking  upon  the  first 
fateful  chapter  In  the  decisive  struggle  of 
American  trade  unionism  to  save  Itself  from 
a  future  of  Communist  domination. 


The  C.  I.  0.  and  Political  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  CALiroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  vitally  important  issue  before  the 
American  people  today,  and  that  issue  is 
the  Political  Action  Committee  of  the 
C  I.  O.  While  this  organization  has 
been  paraded  as  a  labor  movement,  cre- 
ated in  the  interest  of  obtaining  favor- 
able labor  legislation  from  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  fact  is  that  this 
entire  program  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Communist-front  organization,  pure  and 
simple. 

On  every  front  we  are  winning  the  war 
today,  but  with  each  advance  of  our 
troops  abroad,  the  treasonable  forces  of 
the  Communists  at  home  are  entrenching 
themselves  more  strongly  and  effectively, 
so  that  they  can  win  the  battle  on  the 
home  front.  Military  victories  abroad 
are  going  to  prove  meaningless,  if  our  re- 
turning troops  are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  Communist  control  of  labor  and  of 
government.  That  this  is  the  present 
bold  effort  being  made  by  the  Com- 
munists cannot  be  denied. 

Looking  at  the  labor  front  we  find  an 
endless  number  of  Communists  in  active 
control  of  countless  locals  of  various 
unions;  we  find  Commimists  dictating 
the  policy  of  the  imion  leaders  and  Com- 
munists directing  the  present  political 
activity  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

When  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  was  in  danger  of  running 
afoul  of  the  law  for  illegal  activities,  a 
new,  organization  was  quickly  created, 
in  ^  effort  to  separate  the  political 
activity  from  the  labor  unions  directly. 
This  new  organization  was  named  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. The  personnel  of  the  new  com- 
mittee was  made  up  almost  entirely  from 
the  same  membership  as  the  old  com- 
mittee.   One  need  but  read  the  names  of 


the  141  members  of  the  committee  to 
learn  the  character  and  the  true  purpoM 
of  this  organization. 

Of  the  141  persons  on  this  committee. 
119  are  known  to  have  been  associated 
with  one  or  more  Communist  organiza- 
tions in  the  past.  Any  organization 
made  up  of  more  than  80  percent  Com- 
munists or  Communist  sympathizers 
must  of  necessity  itself  be  Communist  in 
character.  In  fact  the  Attorney  General 
himself  has  shown  in  the  deportation 
case  of  Harry  Bridges  that  affiliation  wiLi 
known  Communist  organizations  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Communist  program  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  the  com- 
munism of  an  individual.  The  presence 
of  such  a  mass  of  Communist  people  on 
the  committee  roster  of  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee  can 
make  of  this  organization  nothing  more 
than  a  Communist-front  organization. 

In  creating  this  new  organization  an 
effort  was  made  to  induce  several  promi- 
nent personalities  of  the  motion -picture 
industry  to  Join  its  ranks  and  lend  their 
,names  to  the  committee  roster.  The 
purpose  of  this  move  was  to  conceal  from 
the  public  as  far  as  possible  the  Com- 
munist character  of  the  committee.  At 
least  in  this  instance,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  members  of  the  picture  industry 
wisely  withheld  the  use  of  their  names. 
In  fact,  but  few  non-Communists  have 
permitted  the  us<;  of  their  names  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee,  so  that  the 
names  of  the  Communists  thereon  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  to  the  gaze  of  all  who 
care  to  see. 

Knowing  the  objective  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  today  renamed  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association,  is  to  achieve 
the  overthrow  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  achieve  a  Communist 
dictatorship  in  Its  stead,  no  self-respect-  t 
ing  American  citizen  can  loager  continue 
to  affiliate  himself  with  the  National 
Citizens'  Pohtical  Action  Committee  un- 
less he,  too.  desires  to  be  labeled  hence- 
forth a  Communist  sympathizer  and 
supporter. 

To  conclusively  prove  my  point,  let  me 
name  for  you  25  organizations  which  the 
Attorney  General,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  the  P.  B.  I.,  has  declared 
to  be  Communist  organizations.  They 
follow : 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations, 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  American  Peace  Mobilization. 
American  Youth  Congress,  Citizens' 
Committee  to  Free  Earl  Browder,  Com- 
munist Party,  Congress  of  American 
Revolutionary  Writers.  Dally  Worker. 
Emergency  Peace  Mobilization,  Prelheit, 
International  Labor  Defense,  Interna- 
tional Publishers,  International  Workers' 
Order,  League  of  American  Writers, 
Michigan  Civil  Rights  Federation.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Defense  of  Political 
Prisoners,  National  Committee  for  Peo- 
ple's Rights,  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties,  National  Negro 
Congress,  New  Masses.  United  States 
Congress  Against  War,  Washington 
Bookshop.  Washington  Committee  for 
Democratic  Action.  Workers'  Alliance. 

Eighty-two  members  of  the  National 
Cltiiens  Political  Action  Committee  ar« 
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ibers  of  one  or  more  of  these  organi- 
zations, as  follows: 

Louis  Adamic.  6;  Mary  Anderson,  2; 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Anderson,  1:  Zlatko  Balo- 
kovich,  2:  Verda  White  Barnes.  1:  Wil- 
liam Ra<;e  B-^et,  5;  Elmer  Benson,  7; 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  5;  Van  A.  Bittner, 
3:  Bruce  Bliven.  4;  Ernest  P.  Boas,  1; 
W.  Russell  Bowie.  2:  John  D.  Butkovlch, 
1 :  James  B.  Carey,  f ;  Ethel  Clyde.  1 :  Marc 
Connelly.  2:  Albert  Sprague  Coolidge,  1; 
Joseph   Curran.    14:   Sherman   H.  Dal- 
rymple,  1;  Michael  M.  Davis,  1;  James 
DcMnbrowski,  3;  Roscoe  Dunjee.  1;  Zara 
DuPont.  2;  lilrs.  Clifford  Durr.  2:  Edwin 
R.  Bmbree,  2;  Henry  Epstein.  1;  Clark 
Foreman.    1;    E.    Franklin    Frazier.    3: 
Elinor  Olmbel.  1:  John  Green,  1:  John 
Qutnecht.  1;  William  Hastie.  2;  Allan  8. 
Haywood.  2;  Ben  Hecht,  1;  Sidney  Hill- 
man,  2;  Langston  Hughes,  12;  Dorothy 
Kenyon,   2:   Prank   Kingdon,   1;   Freda 
Kirchwey,  3:  Oscar  Lange,  1;  Catherine 
Bauer.  2:  John  A.  Lapp.  3;  James  Le- 
Cron.  1:  Canada  Lee.  1;  May  Lemer,  6; 
Alfred  Baker  Lewis.  2;  William  Draper 
Lewis,  1:  Metz  T.  P.  Lochard.  2:  Francis 
J.   McConnell.  5:   Frank  McCuIloch,   1; 
James  H.  McGiU.  1:  Carey  McWIUiams. 
8:  Philip  Murray,  3;  William  A.  Neilson, 
1:  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  3;  W.  T.  Osowskl, 
1:    Gifford    Pinchot,    1;    Mrs.    Gifford 
Pinchot,  1 ;  Martin  Popper,  1 ;  Katherlne 
Anne  Porter.  1;  Ira  Reid,  4;  Paul  Robe- 
son.  8:    Reid   Robinson.   8;    Arthur   M. 
Schlesinger.  1;  Frederick  L.  Schuman.  5; 
LUlian  Smith,  1:  S.  Stephenson  Smith. 
1:  George  Soule.  4;  Julian  D.  Steele.  1; 
Alan  Sweesy.  1 ;  R.  J.  Thomas.  1 ;  Chan- 
nlng  H.  Tobias.  3:  WUlard  Townsend.  2; 
Mary  Van  Kleeck.  6;  J.  Raymond  Walsh, 
2;  Robert  C.  Weaver.  2;  Orson  Welles,  2; 
A.  F.  Whitney.  8:  Aubrey  WiUlams.  3; 
Mrs.  Luke  Wilson.  2:  James  Waterman 
Wise.  6:  John  Frederick  Lewis.  1. 

la  addition  to  these,  when  one  con- 
ddcn  all  the  various  Communist  organi- 
sations throughout  the  covmtry.  he  finds 
lift  members  of  the  committee  have  had 
affiliation  with  one  or  more  of  these 
Communist  or  Communist  front  organi- 
zations. These  are  the  people  who  are 
attempting  to  dictate  to  labor  unions 
throughout  the  Nation  how  Oiey  shall 
vote  and  who  the  candidates  for  office 
Shan  be.  Little  wonder  that  day  after 
day  individual  locals  of  the  unions  are 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictatorship  of 
Sidney  Hillman  and  his  Communist  com- 
mittee. 

Throughout  southern  California  the 
slate  of  candidates  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  without  exception,  carries  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  Communist  dominated 
and  controlled  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee. The  election  in  November  of  such 
candidates  will  prove  a  sorry  day  for 
Washington  indeed.  To  have  the  Na- 
tions  Congress  filled  with  men  or  women 
wteare  subject  to  the  domination  and 
eootrol  of  this  Communist  committee 
will  be  the  first  step  in  turning  over  to 
Um  Oommmilrta  the  control  of  our  Na- 
ttooal  Leglditiire.  Wer«  aouthem  Call- 
fortxia  alone  confronted  with  this  situa- 
tion it  would  not  be  as  serious  as  it  is, 
sincewe  find  similar  conditions  existing 
iliiwtiii  II  In  tht  ItalioD.  if  Commun- 
■B  Is  lo  be  stopped,  either  these  candl- 
wtflt  OMist  repudiate  their  fv>mfn^in<«^ 


endorsement  and  sup  >ort  or  the  voters 
must  repudiate  the  cai  didates.  America 
must  not  become  Compiunist.  regardless 
of  what  the  shape  of 
Europe  may  indicate. 

One  has  heard  Sidney  Hillman  repeat 
Incessantly  that  his 
Committee  is  not  engaging  in  the  en- 
dorsing of  or  campaigi  ing  for  individual 
candidates,  but  is  men  dy  carrying  on  an 
educational  work.  Th«  Committee  to  In 
vestigate  Un-Amerlcai  i  Activities  of  the 
House  of  RepresentSKives  has  untold 
evidence  proving  the  contrary  of  this 
statement.  In  fact,  wi  i  people  of  south- 
ern California  know  oo  well  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  its  Politics  1  Action  Commit- 
tee is  definitely  engai  ing  in  endorsing 
and  working  to  elec  the  candidates 
chosen  by  the  leaders  In  New  York. 

The  most  outrageous  piece  of  evidence 
showing  the  politica  activity  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  Is  the  method  ^  hich  they  are  em- 
ploying to  conceal  the  x  activity  and  to 
cover  their  campaign  c<  ntrlbutlons.  The 
nationaJ  leaders  are  lirecting  that  in 
given  localities  the  unl  m  members  must 
give  one  or  more  days  of  their  time  to 
aiding  some  particular  candidate.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  thesi  i  workers  are  ab- 
sent from  their  war  Jot  s,  their  wages  are 
being  paid  out  of  th<  treasury  of  the 
union,  contrary  to  the  bylaws  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  loc  il  unions.  In  this 
way  the  worker  does  n  st  lose  his  jjay  in 
spite  of  his  absence  tn  m  work.  In  this 
way  the  union  contribi  tes  financially  to 
the  election  of  a  candle  site,  by  paying  for 
the  campaign  work  bei  ng  done.  In  this 
way  the  contribution  c  f  labor  unions  to 
political  campaigns  aie  covered  up,  so 
Uiat  no  public  record  thereof  is  made. 
Yet  the  Attorney  Geniral  says  that  no 
violation  of  the  law  is  I  >eing  made.  Per- 
haps he  had  better  resxamine  the  case 
and  delve  more  deeply  nto  what  is  being 
done  before  he  thus  cc  mmits  himself  to 
a  program  of  whitewai  hing  this  evident 
campaign  fraud  wtiid  is  being  perpe- 
trated in  various  Iocs  Ities  throughout 
the  country. 

So  long  as  the  Attomey  General  ad- 
heres to  his  policy,  we  i  an  except  no  as- 
sistance from  this  quar  «r  to  protect  the 
Nation  against  this  mw  bid  for  power 
and  governmental  coitrol  which  the 
Communists  are  now  n  aking.  The  only 
hope  we  have  today,  is  t  lat  the  American 
public  will  be  awakened  to  the  danger 
which  threatens  to  engi  If  the  Nation  and 
will  act  in  time  to  sive  our  country 
That  can  only  be  done  by  our  votes  in 
November.  That  can  only  be  done  by 
making  sure  that  no  Communist-en- 
dorsed candidate  is  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Sates.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  makini  — 
not  vote  for  any  Comn 
candidate  for  the  O 
SUtes. 

In  this  way  only  can  jrt  stop  this  pres- 
ent threat  to  our  Nation 
this  way  only  can  we  pn  serve  this  Nation 
and  our  Government,  i  o  that  when  the 
war  is  ended  and  the  tr  wps  return  from 
overseu  they  will  still  t  nd  a  free  Amer 
ica  awaiting  them.  Let  It  not  be  said 
that  in  this  war  they  fo  ight  all  over  the 
world  and  on  ttielr  retui  a  borne  find  that 


sure  that  we  do 
unlst-dominated 
of  the  United 


they  have  won  communism  as  their  re- 
ward at  home.  Of  what  avail  to  save  the 
world  from  the  heel  of  a  Nazi  dictator 
abroad,  while  we  establish  a  Communist 
dictatorship  at  home? 


America's  Dnty  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NTW  JOSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  20. 1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land, and,  especially  the  heroic  de- 
fenders of  Warsaw,  creates  not  only  a 
feehng  of  deep  sympathy,  but,  also  a 
feeling  that  a  great  injustice  has  been 
done  them  by  the  Nations  from  whom 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  help  even  at 
this  late  date. 

The  whole  situation,  from  the  time 
that  Poland  was  urged  by  Britain  and 
France  to  defy  Hitler  in  1939  until  the 
present  time  presents  a  situation  that  is 
hard  to  understand.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
plained upon  any  reasonable  basis,  es- 
pecially, the  happenings  since  July  30  of 
this  year,  when  Russia  called  to  the  un- 
derground forces  of  Poland  to  strike  at 
their  Nazi  overlords. 

For  more  than  a  year  a  Russian  Gov- 
ernment-operated radio  station  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  Polish  underground 
forces.  Time  and  again  it  had  broad- 
cast orders  and  instructions  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  uprising  against  the  retreat- 
ing Nazi  army. 

On  July  30  of  this  year  this  Moscow 
station  ordered  the  Polish  underground 
at  Warsaw  to  come  out  in  the  open  and 
protect  bridges,  telephone  exchanges, 
power  plants  and  other  points  of  mili- 
tary Importance.  The  Nazi's  were  then 
in  full  retreat  from  eastern  Poland,  and, 
the  Russians  promised  to  keep  them  mov- 
ing. 

With  this  command  ringing  In  their 
ears,  like  a  clarion  call  to  duty,  the  Polish 
underground  arose  with  patriotic  fervor 
on  Augmt  1.  against  the  Nazi  forces  In 
Warsaw.  Nearly  35,000  men  under  the 
command  of  Lt.  Gen.  Tadensz  Komorow- 
skl.  now  known  to  be  the  "General  Bor'» 
of  whom  we  have  read,  arose,  and,  with 
valor  and  courage  entered  into  action. 

Although  the  Russian  Army  was  within 
8  miles  of  Warsaw  at  that  time,  for  some 
unknown  reason  they  did  not  advance. 
Consequently,  the  Polish  forces  fighting 
within  Warsaw  were  left  without  the  sup- 
port they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
ally  fighting  a  common  enemy. 

The  situation  facing  the  Poles  soon 
became  serious  as  their  forces  were  being 
constantly  lessened  by  death,  and  their 
need  for  ammunition  and  food  daily  in- 
creasing. They  fought  valiantly.  Fran- 
tic appeals  for  help  were  broadcast  first 
to  Russia,  then  to  Briuin  and  to  the 
United  States,  There  was  no  response, 
although  it  is  ofBcially  known  that  the 
appeals  were  received.    Hopeful  until  tba 
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last  these  men  of  Poland  fought  with  the 
courage  and  heroism  that  is  character- 
istic of  the  Polish  soldier.  But  no  help 
came  even  though  It  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  have  delivered  guns,  am- 
munition and  food  by  airplanes  based 
upon  airfields  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians and  located  within  30  miles  of 
Warsaw,  Nor  was  there  any  advance  of 
Russian  armies  to  their  relief.  Nor  was 
relief  sent  from  any  other  Allied  source. 

It  is  not  strange  that  finally,  after 
weeks  of  valiant  fighting,  defeat  came  to 
this  heroic  band  of  Polish  patriots. 
Men.  though  actuated  by  the  highest 
order  of  patriotism,  could  not  succeed 
against  such  odds  as  they  were  called 
upon  to  face. 

Why  has  such  treatment  been  ac- 
corded to  the  loyal  people  of  Poland? 
There  Is  no  country  In  Europe  whose 
people  are  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  than 
the  Poles.  They  have  fought  and  died 
for  the  perpetuation  of  these  ideals 
through  centuries  of  time.  They  have 
been  tolerant  to  people  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  They  have  been  honest  and  Just 
in  their  dealings  with  all  nations.  They 
have  cooperated  in  all  efforts  to  estab- 
lish world  peace. 

This  Nation,  as  the  leading  exponent 
of  liberty  in  all  the  world,  must  take  up 
the  cause  of  Poland.  We  have  no  right 
to  stand  by,  and,  with  folded  hands  per- 
mit those  with  whom  we  are  associated 
in  this  great  war  effort  to  deny  to  Poland 
the  very  rights  for  which  this  war  is  be- 
ing fought. 

America  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  have 
given  of  our  best  blood.  We  have  given 
lavishly  of  our  wealth  and  resources. 
All  of  this  has  been  done  on  the  basis 
that  right  must  triumph  over  might. 
Therefore,  this  Nation  will  fail  in  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  duty  unless  we  see  to  It 
that  the  principles  of  right  and  Justice 
are  beneficially  applied  to  Poland  and 
the  weaker  nations  who  look  to  us  as 
their  protector.  Their  rights  must  be 
protected.  The  cause  of  Poland  must  be 
made  the  cause  of  America.  To  this  I 
pledge  my  full  cooperation  and  support. 


W.  Warren  Barbour 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KEAN 

or  NKW  JERSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  New  Jersey 
lost  a  valiant  son  in  the  death  of  Senator 
W.  Warren  Barbour. 

A  man  of  great  stature— both  physi- 
cally and  mentally— he  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

His  resources  were  such  that  he  might 
have  spent  his  life  in  enjoyment  of  liv- 
ing, but  instead  his  conscience  drove  him 
to  devoting  his  time  toward  bettering  the 
lot  of  his  feUow  men.  He  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  was  by  serving  his 


country  in  a  political  ofBce  that  he  might 
fight  for  the  principles  of  government 
which  he  held  were  paramount  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Warren  Barbour  always  served  all  the 
people  of  his  State.  There  was  not  an 
ounce  of  intolerance  in  his  entire  make- 
up. The  arduous  work  of  his  office  cut 
off  in  middle  manhood  his  fine  career. 

Pour  times  in  a  period  of  10  years  he 
faced  the  electorate  as  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  and.  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  much  of  that  time  the 
party  of  his  choice  was  in  the  minority, 
three  times  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
showed  their  faith  in  him  by  electing 
him  to  represent  them  in  Wsislungton. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Hillman  Proves  An^el  to  Re<li  in  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ORO  the  following  article  which  appeared 
In  the  official  publication  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union,  Dayton.  Ohio.  In  the  Sep- 
tember Issue,  entitled  "Hillman  Proves 
Angel  to  Reds  in  New  York": 

There  is  one  State  which  knows  Just  where 
Mr.  Sidney  Hillman  stands  on  this  Issue  of 
communism. 

That  State  Is  New  York. 

When  the  P.  A.  C.  chief  solemnly  protests 
his  "30-year  opposition"  to  commnunlsm. 
New  York  organized  labor  may  be  excused 
a  it  Indulges  In  a  loud  Bronx  cheer. 

For  New  York  knows  Mr.  Hillman  as  the 
man  who  only  last  March  mobilized  the  full 
authority  o^  the  P.  A.  C.  as  well  as  the  name 
of  President  Roosevelt,  to  turn  over  control 
of  the  New  York  State  American  Labor  Party 
to  a  rag-tag  combination  of  Communists  and 
fellow  travelers,  headed  by  the  Browder 
mouthpiece.  Vrro  MAacANTONio.  In  doing  so 
he  stabbed  in  the  back  the  right-wing  trade 
unionists  who  for  8  years  had  fought  un- 
flinchingly to  save  the  A.  L.  P.  from  Just 
such  a  fate. 

In  this  American  Labor  Party  Incident  New 
York  labor  sees  a  disquieting  preview  of  what 
may  be  expected  from  Mr.  Hillman  In  the 
national  field  during  the  next  4  years.  If  his 
P.  A.  C.  bid  for  power  trlxunphs  this  No- 
vember. 

What  happened  In  New  York  Is  easily  told. 

The  American  Labor  Party.  It  wlU  be  re- 
called, was  established  by  New  York  trade 
unionists  In  1936  as  an  Independent,  Roose- 
velt-supporting political  party.  Its  control, 
from  the  outset,  was  securely  In  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  unions,  the  largest  being  the 
International  Ladles  Garment  Workers, 
whose  leadership  Is  uncompromising  In  Its 
opposition  to  Communist  trade-union  ac- 
tivities. Mr.  Hillman 's  own  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  originally  backed  up  ths 
I.  L.  O    W.  m  Its  antl-Communlst  policy. 

The  Browderltes.  on  their  part,  quickly 
Infiltrated  the  new  party.  CommunUt  mem- 
ben  in  every  district  carried  double  memb«r- 
iblp  In  both  parties.    Oapturlnf  the  A.  L.  P. 


clulAouses,  dlstrtet  hj  dlittrlet.  the  Commu- 
nists succeeded  In  wresting  the  oootrol  ot 
tht  Manhattan  County  committee  from  the 
hands  of  the  right-wing  unionists.  However, 
as  long  as  the  right  wingers  held  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  State  committee,  the  general 
direction  of  the  A  L.  P..  and  lu  poUclea.  was 
in  secure  non-Communist  hands. 

This  year,  with  the  Communist  capture 
of  the  Kings  County  (Brooklyn)  committee, 
a  finish  fight  for  control  of  the  State  com- 
mittee loomed  up  In  the  March  prlmaric  i. 
However,  had  the  Communists  been  left 
to  their  own  devices,  as  In  previous  primary 
fights,  there  Is  a  strong  probability  that  the 
right  wingers  would  have  again  prevailed. 
They  had  the  up-State  votes. 

But  In  the  meanwhile,  something  had  been 
going  on  In  the  P.  A.  C. 

Late  In  1943.  Mr.  Hillman  had  announced 
that  he  had  secured  President  Phil  Mur- 
ray's approval  of  a  so-called  unity  plan,  to 
reorganize  the  American  Labor  Party.  On 
analysis,  this  plsn  proposed  to  transfer  the 
control  of  the  A.  L.  P.  to  the  New  York  Com- 
munists-controlled C.  I.  O.  unloru.  Theee 
with  the  votes  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  would  have  a  clear  majority  on 
the  all  important  State  committee.  It  was 
a  palpable  plan  to  turn  the  A.  L.  P.  over  to 
Browder. 

The  International  Ladles  Garment  Workers, 
and  other  A.  F.  L.  unions  which  had  b«en 
the  backbone  of  the  A.  L.  P.  quickly  de- 
clared that  they  wanted  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  "unity  plan."  They  organised  to 
fight  the  Joint  Hillman-Communlst  forces 
at  the  April  primaries. 

The  ensuing  contest  was  a  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition of  C.  I.  O.  subservience  to  the  Com- 
munlts.  Perhaps  the  most  unsavory  Incident 
of  the  campaign  was  Mr.  Hillman 's  attempt 
to  bolster  his  scheme  by  dragging  In  the 
names  of  R.  J.  Thomas.  BmU  Rleve  and 
Samuel  Wolchok,  C.  I.  O.  presidents,  as 
sponsors. 

Thomas  and  Rleve  stood  pat,  but  Samuel 
Wolchok,  president  of  the  United  Retail  and 
Wholesale  Employees,  In  a  scathing  state- 
ment, repudiated  HlUman's  unauthorized  use 
of  hLs  name.    He  said: 

While  in  sympathy  with  the  C.  1.  O.  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  Mr.  HUl- 
man  using  Its  machinery  to  foist  a  new 
form  of  organization  on  the  New  York  A.  L.  P. 
which,  far  from  uniting  Its  membership, 
wlU  Inevitably  lead  to  Its  utter  disruption." 
The  correctness  of  Mr,  Wolcbok's  forecast 
was  soon  shown. 

The  March  primary  resulted  In  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  HlUnran-Communlst  slate. 
Following  the  primary,  David  Dublnsky. 
president  of  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  (A.  F.  L.).  with  IdOJOM  New 
York  State  members,  announced  the  with- 
drawal of  his  union  from  the  A.  L.  P.  His 
action  was  quickly  followed  by  the  other 
A.  F.  L.  affiliates. 

Explaining  his  action,  Mr.  Dublnsky  blasted 
Mr.  Hillman  in  the  following  revealing  words: 
"I  regard  the  former  American  Labor  Party 
as  a  Communist  Labor  Party  and  am  there- 
fore withdrawing,  officially  and  publicly, 
from  that  party.  Mr.  Hillman  can  act  as 
a  front  for  the  Commxmlsts,  I  oevw  did  and 
never  will. 

"Starting  out  with  an  advantage  of  20.000 
colonized  Communist  votes,  on  which  they 
could  always  count  In  our  prevlotis  primaries, 
and  the  additional  Communists  who  enrolled 
last  year  In  the  A.  L.  P.  following  the  failure 
of  the  Commimlst  Party  to  regain  official 
ballot  sUttu  la  the  1043  electMms.  it  required 
but  a  minor  voting  contribution  from  tb* 
Hillman  end  of  the  partnership  to  assure  vto- 
tory  for  Bnmder  and  his  Communist  Party." 
When  he  reofvmlaed  the  Stau  A.  L.  P« 
nSin  the  withdrawal  at  the  right  wlngcn.  IS 
to  tifxuflesat  that  Hillman 
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I  ehainnaiMhlp  him— If.  after 
unaueoaMTul  tttan  to  Mour* 
It  cbalrmao  at  ■Tandtng.  who 
voald  front  for  the  Brow<l«rlt«t. 

Wti«(  Mr.  HlUman  did  m  N*w  Tark  In  this 
Aadf  <linTlf  II  L*bor  Pmrty  ooup  is  trulj 
riMiillm  ot  xbm  Man.  It  is  also  a  oonTlnelns 
r«Moa  for  imglran  trad*  tmloiUata  to  stay 
•Uar  at  hi*  whoto  P  A.  C. 

In  Um  light  of  aoch  ineldenta  as  this  the 
tfmtfttim  Of  wlMthar  Mr.  HUlnum  la  penonall j 
m  nn— iiinlat  la  vnlmpartant.  What  la  Im- 
U  tha  faet  that  he  baa  ahown 
)ut  hia  career  that  he  is  wUllng.  when 
It  aarvaa  his  own  ambitions  to  aid  the  Com- 
munists In  thalr  struggle  for  power  in  the 
American  labor  movament.  As  Mr.  Cubinsky 
laanMd  to  hla  sorrow.  Hlllman  is  an  utterly 
nntraatworthy  support  to  depend  upon  in 
▲flBorlcan  labor's  fateful  strucste  to  keep 
Amarloan  trade-unionism  daar  of  fitallniam. 

Obviously,  to  elevate  such  a  man  to  th« 
poaltlon  of  power  which  he  will  enjoy  in  the 
•vant  of  P.  A.  C.  auooaas.  would  be  one  of  the 
most  danferoua  ateps  which  American  labor 
could  take  this  November. 


WkM  WUl  tlM  People  Be  Told  die  Tmth 
About  Pearl  Harbor? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAurosMU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  HgPBMWTATIVBS 


Thtirsday,  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause It  contains  within  its  fovir  comers 
Information  of  most  timely  importance, 
facts  which  should  be  weighed  most  care- 
fully in  flxins  responsibility  for  the  dis- 
aster at  Pearl  Harbor,  a  tragedy  which, 
for  reasons  quite  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  people,  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery,  I  ask  that  an  editorial  which  is 
entitled  "Why  the  Delay?"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Daily  Real  Estate  Report 
and  Abstract  of  Records,  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  published  at  Fresno. 
Calif.,  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the 
CoMOBissiGiiAL  Rkcokd  as  a  part  of  my 
Instant  remarks. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred.  Is  the  following; 

WHT.na  BB.ATT 

T»»  eaptlon  oC  this  article  U  now  moat  ap- 
prylate  f or  many  Important  matters  of  na- 
**— *  totareat.  but  we  single  It  out  today  in 
'••■■*  ••  tl»  contlntjal  postponement  of  the 
Klmmel  and  Short  coiirt -martial  trial. 

Article  8  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  tb«  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granta  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  for  the  accused,  yet  these 
men.  charged  with  grosa  negligence  In  the 
9mti  Harbor  debacle,  have  been  denied  their 
eonatttutlonai  rlghta. 

Why  do  our  Oovertunent  offlclala  seek  to 
postpone  the  real  evldenee  in  this  bui^le 
which  cost  thousanda  of  human  Uvea?  la  it 
beeauas  the  truth  will  reflect  on  the  integrity 
of  ttts  hl^teat  oadals  at  the  admlnlatra- 
tlon? 

T^are  la  Uttle  wondar  that  the  court  mar. 
Mai  la  feolBg  «ala|wL  We  only  have  to  be 
that  fh»  1A8S  to  1040  we  ahlpped 
10.000.000  tons  of  scrsp  iron  to  Japan 
^  *<^  ai^aaaaoaant  program.  Thasa 
10,000.000  toaa  of  aerap  wmtld  have  buUt  ao 
katttaBhlps  at  45.000  tons  each:  M  plane  car- 
nors  flC  tOfiOO  toaa  each;  100  enilsars  of  15,- 


000  tons  eaoh:  500 
each;  and  atill  leave 
planes,  tanks,  bombs. 

We  could  have  also 
htige  quantities  of  oil 
go  to  this  arch  enem] 
forts  of  Congressmen 
Administration 's 
barfo  on  war  materl 

Poaalbly  theae  facu 
hoods  and  ridiculed 
sincerely  ask.  "Why  thi 


sulmarlnsa 


progiam 


When  Mr.  HiUman    forked  With  Lenin 


of  3.400  tona 

nAarly  5,0004)00  tona  for 

orjMdoes.  and  bullsts. 

aade  good  use  of  the 

noducts  permitted  to 

despite  repeated  ef- 

In  opposition  to  the 

to  place  an  em- 

to  Japan. 

ill  also  be  called  false- 

into  oblivion,  but  we 

delay?* 


EXTENSION  qP  REMARKS 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MIS  lOTTai 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  1  tEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  Sept  mber  21, 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  M-.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  s  ibmit  the  following 
article  entitled  "W  len  Mr.  HiUman 
Worked  With  Lenin." 
cently  in  the  labor  m  wspaper  of  Dayton, 
Ohio: 

WHXM  MB.   BILLMAN   ^OKKXO   WTIH  UNIX 


To  American  labor, 


or  Ink 


thing  about   the  C.  I 

Committee  is  its  frank 
ance  with  revolutlonar 

There  Is  a  growing 
for  votes  with   Karl 
lowers  the  P.  A.  C.  top 
an  all-time  low  in  labos 

Titers  Is  no  question 
American  trade-union 
this  communistic  issue, 
has  been  repeatedly  stated. 

8o  repugnant   to   Aiiierican 
thought  of  any  kind 
communism  that  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  unanimously 
Instructing  affiliated 
tlonal  unions  "to  refrain 
membership  any  known 
munlst   Party   or   actlie 
calling  for  the  dlsmlsaj 


Jie  most  disquieting 

O.   Political   Action 

and  unblushing  alll- 

communlsm. 

on  that  In  uniting 

Aowder's   bobtail    fol- 

h  adershlp  has  touched 

poUtics. 

where  the  bona  fide 

movement  stands  on 

lu  oOdal  position 
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Communist  sympathize  s 
which   they   might   be 
National  or  any  of  the 

In  view  of  this 
munlst  position  of 
the  question   of  the 
influence  In  the 
ship  becomes  a  matter 

Let  ua  begin  with  Mi 

Mr.  HUIman,  in  his 
ment  of  August  aa.  liM^gnanUy 
he  was  a  Communist. 

Technically.  Mr.  Hilli^an 
in  his  disclaimer.    No 


Coc  miunist 
Comnunist 


sented  to  show  that  h( 
membership  In  the 
Its  suocesBor,  the 
elation.    More,  he  haa 
savagely  antl-Oommnnltt 
Amalgamated    Clothing 
the  Communists  have 
mine  his  union  machln^ 

But  this  does  not  me  m 
in  his  own  devious  way  1:  »b 
ful  Influence  for  commiintsm 

His  current  alllanoe 
In  the  P.  A.  C.  Bterely 
eaotury  record  of  ahre^d 
looted  left  wing  causes. 

Actually,  Mr.  HiUman 
ot  that  sstreaMly  dantimiua 
labor  radleals  who  esped  entty 
ot  party  oieaiilienhlp.  qut 


labor  Is  the 
of  cooperation   with 
convention  of  the 
adopted  a  resolution 
national  and  Intema- 
from  taking  Into 
member  of  the  Com- 
sympathizer"   and 
of  Communists  or 
from  any  positions 
holding    under    the 
State  Governments, 
unduallfledly  antl-Com- 
Ame  lean  organized  labor. 
e:  :tent   of  Communist 
con trof ling  P.  A.  C.  leader- 
serious  concern. 
Hlllman  himself. 


lor 


Boston  press  state- 
denied  that 


Is  probably  right 

sroof  has  been  pre- 

has  ever  held  card 

Party,  or  in 

Political  Asso- 
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crop  up  as  non-Communist  sponsors  ot  Im- 
portant Stallnlte  program*. 

The  strsteglc  strength  of  their  position  is 
that,  like  Mr.  HiUman.  they  can  always  deny 
their  communism  when  under  fire. 

However,  there  was  one  occsslon  In  his 
career  when  the  usxially  cool-headed  HiUman 
aUowed  his  enthusiasms  to  run  away  with 
him.  to  the  extent  of  open  identification  with 
the  party  Communists. 

Today.  HiUman  talks  Uttle  about  this  epi- 
sode: It  is  one  of  the  shabby  failures  which 
the  present  White  House  favorite  .would  pre- 
fer to  leave  In  the  realm  of  forgotten  things. 
Nevertheless,  the  curious  story  of  the  Rus- 
sian-American Industrial  Corporation  needs 
to  be  retold  for  the  enllghteiunent  of  thoaa 
who  unquestionably  accept  the  present  leg- 
end of  HUIman  uoncommunism. 

It  throws  a  revealing  light  upon  the  men- 
tality of  the  man  who  is  now  President  Roose- 
velt's ex  officio  campaign  manager. 

In  1921.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Lenin's  rule 
In  Russia.  Mr  HiUman  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  new  Commiinlst  state.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Moscow,  he  was  greeted  with  tan- 
fare  as  the  "comrade"  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers.  However,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  both  WlUlam  Z.  Foster 
and  Earl  Browder  happened  to  be  in  Moscow 
at  the  same  time.  All  conferred  with  Lenin 
cm  the  program  which  needed  to  be  followed 
to  radicalize  the  American  trade-union 
movement. 

What  actually  happened  is  best  told  In  the 
language  of  Benjamin  Gitlow.  Communist 
vice  presidential  nominee  In  1924,  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Presidium  and  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  International : 
"Lenin  first  worked  out  the  policy  when 
WUllam  Z.  Foster  and  Sidney  HiUman  were 
In  Moscow  in  1022.  At  that  time  Lenin  hoped 
that  Poster,  who  was  not  to  declare  bis  iden- 
tity as  a  Communist,  would  succeed  in  build- 
ing up  a  powerful  progressive  opposition 
within  the  A.  P.  of  L.  It  was  hoped  that  Hlll- 
man would  be  able  to  enlist  in  the  opposl- 
tlon  movement  the  powerful  xmlons  of  the 
raUroad  brotherhoods  which,  like  his  own 
union,  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers, 
were  not  afflUated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  was 
hoped,  through  such  a  movement,  one  part 
of  It  resting  on  the  base  of  the  powerful  In- 
dependent unions  outside  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  other  on  a  large  progressive  force 
working  inside  the  A.  P.  of  L.  to  bring  about 
a  situaUon  in  the  trade-imlons  which  woiUd 
lead  to  the  ousting  of  Gompers  and  his  lieu- 
tenants from  control."  ' 

Nothing  came  of  this  pretentious  program 
which  soon  was  shipwrecked  on  the  rocks  of 
an  lU-timed  drive  of  the  Communists  to 
capture,  not  the  A.  P.  of  L.  but  Mr.  HUlman'a 
own  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

But  whUe  in  Moscow.  HiUman  had  three 
conferences  with  Lenin  whom  he  later  de- 
sCTlbed  In  a  New  York  address  as  "one  whom 
I- consider  one  of  the  greatest  men  not  only 
of  this  age  but  of  the  very  few  wtio  have 
ever  been  created." 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  HUIman  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  Lenin  another  Idea  for 
helping  the  then  struggling  Russian  economy. 
This  project  was  the  establishment  of  a  cor- 
poration; financed  by  American  trade-union 
contributions,  which  would  send  American 
machinery  and  technicians  to  Russia  to  re- 
habiUtate  the  Biissian  textUe  Industry.  The 
plan  emerged  In  HiUman's  ambitious  mind 
•s  an  opening  wedge  for  making  him  the 
virtual  director  of  the  whole  Soviet  textUe 
industry. 

HUlmaa  hurried  home,  with  this  Lenin 
pledge,  and  proceeded  to  form  the  Russian 
American  Industrial  Corporation.  capltaJiaed 
at  $1,000,000.  A  furious  stock-selling  cam- 
paign was  inaugurated,  principally  among 
Amalgamated  members.  5,100  of  whom  be- 
oame  stockholders. 

But  the  drive  soon  eiicountered  dlfficulttee. 
The  late  Max  Pine,  secretary  of  the  Untted 
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Hebrew  IVades.  voiced  the  opposition  when 
be  frankly  retorted  to  Hlllman  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Workmen's  Circle: 

"Tou  want  to  get  a  million  dollars  and 
you  want  us  to  believe  that  with  this  money 
you  will  help  Russia.  But  you  say  that  the 
business  side  of  the  proposition  is  not  im- 
portant. What  we  want  is  to  help  Russia.  If 
that  la  the  case,  why  not  talk  plainly?  Tou 
do  not  teU  those  who  buy  shares  that  they 
wUI  never  see  their  money  again." 

By  dint  of  pressure  upon  Amalgamated 
members  and  upon  outside  Soviet  S3rmpa- 
thiaexs.  HiUman  succeeded  In  selling  $300,- 
000  worth  of  stock.  A  considerable  amount 
of  machinery  was  shipped.  With  the  bal- 
ance, HiUman  returned  to  Russia  and  banked 
the  money  In  Moecow. 

But  more  trouble  Impended.  Lenin  was 
now  a  dying  man  and  Russia  was  In  political 
confusion.  In  this  atmosphere  HiUman 
could  get  nowhere  in  bis  vaulting  plans  for 
a  HiUman-directed  Soviet  textile  industry. 

In  a  desperate  effort  to  salvage  something 
out  of  the  situation.  Hlllman  made  a  third 
trip  to  Russia  In  1925.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica in  a  strange  silence.  From  this  point 
on  a  deep  mystery  envelops  the  whole  enter- 
prise. 

George  Soule,  HUlman's  authorized  biog- 
rapher. Is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
every  stockholder  received  back  his  ftUl  in- 
vestment. If  this  Is  true,  it  Is  curious  that 
no  report  of  the  arrangement  ever  appeared 
m  the  columns  of  Advance,  the  Amalgamated 
official  organ.  No  final  report  of  the  clos- 
ing out  of  the  corporation  can  be  found  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  subsequent  conven- 
tions of  the  Amalgamated.  The  corporation 
simply  faded  out  of  mention 

Doubtless  this  finger  burning  which  Hlll- 
man received  ir  his  first  overt  alliance  with 
Soviet  Russia  chilled  his  enthusiasm  over 
Soviet  land  for  a  few  years.  Later  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the  Preeidency  and 
the  new  career  which  Roosevelt  friendship 
opened  up  for  him  in  Washington  turned  Mr. 
HiUman's  ambitions  away  from  the  Russian 
and  toward  the  American  political  theater. 

But  apparently  his  Soviet  sjrmpathies, 
while  slumbering,  have  never  compliftely 
dimmed.  They  have  burst  into  flame  again 
with  the  emergence  of  Russia  as  a  military 
conqueror  under  Stalin. 

In  his  direction  of  the  P.  A.  C.  Mr.  HIU* 
man  has  returned  to  his  old  Communist  loy- 
alties by  aiding  the  Browder  group  to  win 
control  of  the  New  York  State  American 
Labor  Party.  He  has  accepted  the  public 
support  of  the  reorganized  Communist  Party 
In  the  form  of  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  permitted  party -controUed 
C.  I.  O.  factionalLsta  to  saturate  the  official 
staffs  of  the  P.  A  C.  regional  offices. 

Such  being  the  present  slant  of  the  HiU- 
man mind.  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion tha*  the  victory  of  the  P.  A.  C.  would 
constitute  the  greatest  single  political  tri- 
umph ever  achieved  by  the  Communists  in 
America.  It  would  alao  be  a  black  day  for 
the  future  of  American  organized  labor. 


Bnildinc  American  World  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Ifr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  America  are  vitally  concerned  with 
three  primary  problems:  One,  the  wln- 
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ning  of  the  war;  two.  the  achievement  of 
lasting  peace;  and,  three,  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  a  sound  domestic  economy  to 
assure  permanent  employment  to  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  already  clear  that  the  military 
leadership  of  the  United  Nations  will 
achieve  victory  in  the  first  of  these  ob- 
jectives. It  should  be  no  less  clear  that 
the  leadership  of  both  political  parties 
in  America  is  determined  to  establish  a 
lasting  world  peace  in  which  the  United 
States  will  play  a  most  important  role. 
Both  parties  are  pledged  to  participation 
in  an  international  organization  to  guar- 
antee the  prevention  of  such  devastating 
conflicts  as  those  which  have  twice 
threatened  our  civilization  in  the  past 
generation.  This  is  a  nonpartisan  effort. 
Whatever  may  be  the  effort  of  politically 
minded  partisans  to  alter  this  situation, 
the  fact  remains  that  leading  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  In  the  Hou.«:e  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate are  agreed.  International  coopera- 
tion is  the  only  answer  to  international 
chaos. 

The  trends  of  pubUc  affairs  which  we 
have  observed  in  the  past  10  years  have 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  no  na- 
tion can  live  alone.  We  must  see  to  it 
that  domestic  economies  throughout  the 
world  are  biUlt  upon  such  firm  founda- 
tion that  they  do  not  menace  interna- 
tional peace.  To  this  end,  all  of  us  must 
devote  every  energy.  Men  of  good  will 
can  reach  these  goals.  America  must 
lead  in  the  march  toward  them. 


0.  P.  A.  Regrets  30,000  Words  Which 
Failed  To  Answer  Query 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unaer  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoM).  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  "O.  P.  A.  Regrets  30.000  Words 
Which  Failed  To  Answer  Query,"  which 
appeared  in  the  WaslUngton  Evening 
Star  on  Friday,  September  22.  1944: 

O.  p.  A.  RICSETS  30.000  WORDS  WHICH   FAIUD  TO 
ANSWKS  QUXRT 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  la  on 
record  with  an  apology  for  sending  to  an 
Ohio  farmer's  wUe  30.000  words  about  tur- 
keys without  Including  the  information  she 
had  requested — celling  prices. 

The  Incident  was  brought  to  light  today  by 
Representative  Wuchil.  Republican,  of 
Ohio,  who  put  O.  P.  A.'s  explanation — that  it 
was  a  regrettable  error — In  the  Oomobbhioh&l 

RXCOBO. 

Last  AprU  the  housewife  wrote  O.  P.  A.. 
Tlease  send  me  the  prices,  live,  dressed,  and 
drawn,  on  old  hens  and  toms  (ttxrkeys)  for 
ayde.  Ohio." 

"At  the  end  of  a  oouple  of  weAt."  Ifr. 
Wdchxl  said,  "she  received  a  maas  of  printed 
matter  of  more  than  80.000  words  as  tbe  an- 


•wer.  but  nary  a  word  about  the  price  of 
turkeys." 

"Unfortunately."  Acting  Administrator 
James  G.  Rogers.  Jr..  Intormed  Mr.  WBkxkl. 
"our  office  which  received  the  request  (for 
prices)  was  working  under  a  considerable 
amount  of  pressure  and  •  •  •  apparently 
some  one  on  our  staff  attempted  to  dlspoee 
of  the  inquiry  by  sending  to  your  constituent 
copies  of  aU  the  regulations  affecting  turkeys. 

"This  was  unfortunate  and  at  the  present 
time  all  I  can  do  Is  express  my  regret." 


Vktary  Fleet  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  MKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  well 
that  we  will  mark  September  27  Victory 
Fleet  Day,  honoring  thereby  the  ship  op- 
erators who  without  .self-advertisement 
and  without  fanfare  effectively  kept  the 
merchant  fleet  rimning  smoothly 
throughout  the  most  trying  period  of  its 
existence. 

On  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  the  first  liberty  ship,  the 
Patrick  Henry,  we  can  contemplate  the 
enormous  contribution  that  haa  been 
made  to  the  war  effort.  The  shipbuild- 
ing program  has  proceeded  at  a  scale  un- 
dreamed of  hitherto.  Three  thousand 
four  hundred  vessels  have  been  added  to 
the  American  merchant  fieet.  During 
last  year  alone  that  fieet  transported 
62.000  000^  tons  of  carpo  out  of  the  United 
States.  This  magnificent  achievement 
has  merited  indeed  the  recognition  we 
give  it  today. 

Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  imder 
whose  able  lead  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration together  with  the  American 
shipping  operators  was  able  to  conduct 
splendidly  the  entire  program,  has  stated 
the  significance  of  this  day,  its  meaning 
to  us  in  the  past,  future,  and  present. 
I  include  his  statement: 

On  victory  Fleet  Day.  September  27.  we 
houor  those  American  shipping  operators 
who.  as  agents  for  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, have  been  and  are  operating 
the  more  than  3,400  vessels  that  comprise  the 
Victory  Fleet. 

Many  of  these  operstors  were  shipowners 
before  the  War  Shlpplrg  Administration 
requisitioned  aU  American  flag  ships  for 
usage  in  the  war  effort,  and  though  they  have 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  subjected  to 
a  "National  Service  Act,"  they  have  per- 
fo-med  magnificently,  without  question  and 
without  stint. 

When  the  war  Is  over  theee  operators  wUl 
have  a  real  experience  behlrd  them,  which 
wUl  fit  them  for  the  taak  of  owning  and  op- 
erating in  peaceful,  commercial  service  thst 
fleet  of  high-type  ships  which  we  wlU  then 
have  avaUable. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  American  travelsrs  and 
ahipFers  wlU  manifest  their  apprecUttoa  of 
the  services  rendered  to  them  by  these  op- 
erators in  wartime,  by  patronlxlng  the  serv- 
ices that  tliase  operators  wUl  have  to  oCer 
to  them  in  paaeetlmes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  8.  Lam. 
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A  Bncf  Ontiiae  of  Benefits  for  Stnkt- 
■ca.  Veterans,  and  Their  Dependents 
Under  Existinf  Lefislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARIIART 

or  cAuromifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-^_      Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

ifr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gressmen are  so  frequently  called  upon 
for  Information  and  guidance  in  respect 
to  the  rights  and  benefits  to  which  serv- 
icemen, veterans,  and  their  dependents 
are  entitled  under  existing  legislation,  I 
have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject In  the  hope  that  it  might  be  helpful 
to  those  for  whose  assistance  the  legis- 
lation was  devised. 

And  in  offering  this  brief  treatise  for 
incluslpn  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  instant  remarks,  it  is  but 
proper  that  I  should  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness to  various  high  ofBcials  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  among  them 
the  Administrator.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T. 
Hines,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Killer,  his  execu- 
tive assistant,  who  carefully  checked  the 
text  which  I  submitted  to  them  and  con- 
tributed many  helpful  suggestions  for  its 
Improvement. 

The  completed  text  of  the  outline  of 
benefits  for  servicemen,  veterans,  and 
their  dependents,  including  compensa- 
tion and  pension  schedules  for  disabil- 
ities or  death  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred follows: 

(lUTUXI  OV  BXNOTTS  FOB  SnVICXMKM.  VXTZKANS. 
AMD  TRXZB  DZFCNCKNTS  UNOES  KZISTING  LAW — 
COMPSNSAnON  AND  PENSION  FCMl  DISABIUTT  OR 
DXATH 

snvscx-coNNxcm  disasiutt 

Pension  may  be  paid  for  disability  in- 
curred in,  or  aggravated  by,  active  service 
in  World  War  No.  2.  in  hne  of  duty,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  disability  shown. 
The  rates  range  from  $11.50  a  month  for 
a  disability  of  a  degree  of  10  percent  to 
$115  a  month  for  total  disability,  which 
Include  a  15-percent  increase  granted  by 
one  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
May  27.  1944.  Public  Law  312.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  Where  certain  specific 
disabilities  such  as  the  loss  of  the  use  of 
both  hands  or  blindness  in  both  eyes,  or 
certain  combinations  of  disabilities  exist, 
the  amount  payable  Is  larger  and  may  be 
as  high  as  $265.  Generally,  pension  is 
not  payable  if  the  disability  is  the  result 
of  the  veteran's  own  misconduct.  A  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able U  a  prerequisite  to  entitlement,  a 
provision  to  this  effect  in  the  act  of  June 
22.  1944,  PubUc  Law  34«.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  having  liberalized  the  former 
requirement  of  honorable  discharge. 

Service  in  World  War  No.  2  for  pension 
purposes  Includes  active  service  of  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard, 
on  or  after  December  7.  1941.  and  before 
the  termination  of  hostihties  incident  to 
the  present  war  as  determined  by  proc- 


Academy  or  as  a 


cadet  at  the  United 
Academy  during  the 


lamation  of  .the  Pre  ident  or  by  concur- 
rent resolution  of  th  e  Congress.  Service 
as  a  cadet  at  the  Ui  lited  States  Military 


nidshipman  at   the 


United  States  Naval  Academy  or  as  a 


States  Coast  Guard 
p>eriod  specified  im- 


mediately above  is  c<  nsidered  active  mil- 
itary or  naval  servic<  in  World  War  No.  2 
for  the  purposes  of  t  le  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  The 
Women's  Army  Cons  and  the  Women's 
Reserves  of  the  Navj .  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  are  pa  ts  of  the  respective 
branches  of  the  s*  rvice  and  pension 
rights  attach  to  acti^  e  service  therein. 

Compensation  pas  able  to  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  for  se  vice-connected  dis- 
ability was  also  increased  by  15  percent 
by  the  terms  of  the  a  ;t  of  May  27, 1944. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  law 
which  authorize  the  payment  of  pension 
for  disabihty  connec  ed  with  other  war- 
time service  and  with  service  in  the 
Regular  Establishme  it. 

In  lieu  of  such  pe  ision  or  compensa- 
tion, reserve  oflBcers  (  ailed  to  active  duty 
and  ofBcers  appolntei  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  regulaions  pertaining  to 
retirement  of  o£Bce-s  of  the  Regular 
Establishment,  are  letired  by  the  War 
Department,  certifiel  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  their  retired  pay 
equal  to  75  percent  nf  their  base  pay  is 
paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  out 
of  the  pension  appro  mation.  ' 

NON-SERVICE -CONri  ECTED  DISABIUTT 

As  to  World  War  ^  d.  1  and  World  War 


No.  2  veterans  the 


tension  rates  pre- 


scribed for  non-ser  ice-connected  dis- 
ability are  those  prciyided  by  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  B  [ay  27.  1944,  Public 
Law  313.  Seventy-eig  ith  Congress,  which 
authorizes  the  payment  of  $50  monthly 
except  where  .such  '  eterans  shall  have 
been  rated  permanent  and  total  and  in 
receipt  of  pension  for  a  continuous  period 
of  10  years  or  shall  h  ive  reached  the  age 
of  65  years.  In  eitl  er  of  latter  events 
the  rate  is  $60  mont:  ily.  In  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  Wai  No.  2  cases  pension 
is  not  payable  for  noi  i-service-connected 
disability  except  whei  e  the  degree  thereof 
is  permanent  and  to  al. 

■xbvicx-conn:  cted  death 


compensation  or  pension 

and    dependent 

No.  1  and  World 

b^sed  upon  death  in 

death,  are 


W]  r 


The  rates  of 
for    widows,    chlldreh 
parents  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans 
service,  or  service-cc^nected 
as  follows: 

widow,  no  child 

Widow.  1  child  (with  $ 

tlonal  child) 

No  widow,  but  1  child 
No  widow,  but  2  chlld+n 

each  additional  child 

exceed  tlOO 

Dependent  father  and 

Each  .. 

Or  1  only 


3  for  each  addl- 


The  above  rates  an 
lie  Law  No.  144.  Seven  y 
July  13.  1943,  and  constitute 
liberalization  of  the 


prior 
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The  widow,  child. 
deceased  veteran  of 


(with  tio  for 
the  total  not  to 


»S0 

65 

25 


aother: 


38 

35 
45 


contained  in  Pub- 
-eighth  Congress. 
a  material 
rates. 


DEATH 

>r  children  of  any 
Vorld  War  No.  1  or 


World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compensation  if  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  death  from  a  non- 
service-connected  cause  had  a  disability 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war 
service: 

widow  but  no  child $35 

V/ldow  and   1   child    (with  $5  for  each 

additional  child) 45 

No  widow  but  1  child 18 

No     widow     but     3     children     (equally 

divided)  .„ 27 

No     widow     but    3     children     (equally 

divided)    30 

With  $4  for  each  additional  child— the 
total  amount  to  be  equally  divided.  Pay- 
ments are  limited  to  an  aggregate  of  $64 
In  any  one  case. 

Public  Law  No.  312.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  act  of  May  27.  1944.  increased 
the  rates  to  the  above  amounts  and  also 
included  widows  and  children  of  World 
'Var  No.  2  veterans,  the  law  previously 
having  applied  only  to  World  War  No.  1 
veterans. 

CLAIMS 

Any  person  who  needs  assistance  with 
reference  to  filing  claim  for  benefits  un- 
der any  of  the  laws  relating  to  veterans 
may  apply  to  the  nearest  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  or  regional  ofBce  or 
to  the  local  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  or  of  a  veterans'  organi- 
zation. 

HOSPITALIZATION  AND  OUT-PATIENT  TREATMENT 
AND  DOMICILIART  CAKE  BT  THE  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION        AITES        DI5CUABCX        PROU 

SERVICE 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  to,  first,  veterans  of  a 
war;  and,  second,  to  applicants  dis- 
charged from  peacetime  service  in  a  reg- 
ular establishment  for  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  duty  in  active  service  or  who  are 
in  receipt  of  a  penson  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  For  those  two  classes 
of  potential  beneficiaries,  haspitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  may  be  provided  for 
diseases  or  injuries  which  are  service- 
connected,  or  for  conditions  not  attribut- 
able to  prior  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
But  hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care  for  a  disease  or  Injury  not  attribut- 
able to  former  service  In  the  armed  forces 
is  furnished  only  when  eligibility  require- 
ments pertaining  to  the  inability  of  the 
applicant  to  pay  for  the  benefit  are  met. 
A  discharge  or  release  from  active  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
is  generally  a  prerequisite  to  entitlement. 
Veterans'  Administration  Form  P-10  Is 
to  be  executed  and  sworn  to  in  applying 
for  hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care.  Out-patient  treatment  is  author- 
ized only  for  disease  or  injury  incurred 
or  aggravated  in  former  military  service. 

APPUCATION8 

Any  person  who  is  to  be  discharged 
from  active  service  and  who  is  in  need  of 
and  entitled  to  hospitalization  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  is  transferred 
directly  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  designated  to  receive  him. 
Claim  for  all  benefits,  and  necessary  clin- 
ical and  service  data  accompany  him.  or 
are  filed  by  the  manager  if  the  veteran 
Is  insane  or  incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  application  for 
treatment  or  hospitaUzation  directly  with 
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the  nearest  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility or  regional  ofDce,  one,  or  more,  in 
each  State  in  the  Union  except  Delaware. 

VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  by  the  President  March 
24.  1943,  as  amended,  provides — 

First,  that  any  person  who  served  in 
the  active  military  or  naval  service  at 
any  time  on  or  after  September  16.  1940, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent war; 

Second,  and  who  was  discharged  or  re- 
leased from  active  service  under  condi- 
tions other  than  dishonorable; 

Third,  and  who  has  a  disability  in- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  such  service 
for  which  pension  is  payable  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration or  would  be  but  for  the  receipt 
of  retirement  pay; 

Fourth,  who  is  in  need  of  vocational 
rehabilitation^>o  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disability,  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  mav  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employment 
consistent  with  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  Is  to  re- 
store employability  lost  by  virtue  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-incurred  dis- 
ability. In  performing  the  functions  im- 
posed upon  the  Administrator  by  Public 
Law  16.  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  utilize  edu- 
cational institutions  and  establishments 
ol  recognized  standing  in  the  training  of 
these  disabled  veterans  into  employment 
and  to  train  each  person  as  near  his 
home  as  may  be  possible.  In  securing 
emplo3mient,  a  problem  which  obviously 
will  be  very  great  after  the  end  of  the  war 
and  perhaps  acute  after  demobilization 
has  been  accomplished,  every  available 
Federal  and  State  facility  will  be  uUUzed. 
Employment  of  veterans  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  to  correlate  these 
activities  to  the  end  that  those  voca- 
lonally  trained  will  be  graduated  into 
employment  opportunities. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  is  in  train- 
ing his  pension,  untess  It  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds such  amounts,  will  be  increased  to 
$92  per  month,  if  single;  $103  50  per 
month,  if  married,  with  $5.75  additional 
for  each  child,  and  $11.60  for  each  de- 
pendent parent.  All  expenses  of  train- 
ing, including  necessary  transportation, 
are   paid.    Medical    care   is    given    as 

required. 

OLAncs 

Those  persons  discharged  from  the 
service  directly  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  for  hospitalization  will 
have  their  claims  lUed  and  processed; 
and  the  question  of  need  for  an  entitle- 
ment to  vocational  rehabilitation  may  be 
give:  consideration  as  soon  as  the  Indi- 
Tidual's  physical  and  mental  condition 
make  training  feasible.  Any  other  per- 
son discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dls- 
b^norable  may  make  claim  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  the  claim  for 
pensl(m  which  may  be  filed  at  the  nearest 
Veterans'  Administration  facility  or  re- 
gional office. 


DTSXTKAMCI — NATIONAL  BEIVICX  UFX  INSUaANCS 

National  service  life  insurance  was 
provided  under  the  act  of  October  8, 1940, 
Public  Law  No.  801.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  Uberalizing  amendments 
thereto  were  enacted  during  the  Seventy- 
seventh  and  Seventy-eighth  Congresses. 
A  number  of  other  liberalizing  proposals 
are  pending  in  the  present  Congress  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted certain  proposed  changes  found 
to  be  justified  by  studies  conducted.  Ap- 
plication may  be  made  for  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $10.0€0  without 
ph^'sical  examination  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  120  days  from  entrance  into 
active  service.  Thereafter,  any  such 
person  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  may  apply  if  the  application  be 
accompanied  by  acceptable  evidence  of 
good  health. 

APPLICATIONB 

Application  forms  are  supplied  the 
service  departments  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commanding  officer  or 
designated  insurance  officer.  The  ap- 
plicant may  elect  to  pay  premiums  In 
cash,  or  by  allotment  of  pay.  Policies 
are  not  issued  during  the  war.  but  insur- 
ance certificate  is  mailed  to  address  des- 
ignated by  applicant. 

The  Insurance  is  against  death  only, 
but  Includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disability  existing  for  more  than  6 
months  and  commencing  prior  to  in- 
sured's sixtieth  birthday.  "The  policy  Is 
a  5-year  level  premium  term  policy  with 
rate  based  upon  the  American  experience 
table  of  mortality  and  3- percent  inter- 
est, the  Government  assimiing  the  extra 
hazard  of  the  military  and  naval  service 
and  the  administrative  expense.  The  in- 
sured has  a  right  to  designate  a  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  of  the  Insurance 
within  the  following  classes:  Wife  or  hus- 
band; child.  Including  an  adopted  child, 
stepchild,  illegitimate  child;  parent,  in- 
cluding parent  through  adoption  and 
persons  who  have  stood  in  loco  parentis — 
in  place  of  a  parent — to  the  insured  at 
any  time  prior  to  his  entry  Into  active 
service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1 
year;  brother  or  sister — including  those 
of  the  half  blood — of  the  Insiu-ed. 

The  insured  may  designate,  in  addition 
to  the  principal  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries, any  person  or  persons  within  the 
permitted  class  as  contingent  beneficiary 
or  beneficiaries.  A  contingent  benefici- 
ary so  designated  wUl  take  the  monthly 
installments  of  Insurance  If  the  specified 
principal  beneficiary  should  net  survive 
so  as  to  receive  any  installment  or  Install- 
ments of  insurance,  or  will  take  any  re- 
maining monthly  installments  certain  if 
the  specified  principal  beneficiary  sur- 
vives the  Insured  and  receives  one  or 
more  monthly  installments  but  dies  be- 
fore all  the  monthly  installments  certain 
have  been  paid. 

The  insiued  may  change  the  bene- 
ficiary or  beneficiaries  within  the  per- 
mitted classes  of  persons  herein  specified 
at  any  time  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent  b^  notice  in  writing  signed  by 
the  insured  and  forwarded  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, such  notice  should  be  given  on 
Veterans'  Administration  Insurance 
POrm  336.    Change  of  Beneficiary— Na- 


tional Service  Life  Insurance.  A  change 
of  beneficiary  may  not  be  made  by  last 
will  and  testament  although  an  original 
designation  of  beneficiary  may  be  made 
by  last  will  and  testament  duly  probated. 

After  the  policy  has  been  In  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  in  force  it  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life,  20-pay- 
ment  life,  or  30-payment  life  policy  upon 
application  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  In  service 
died  or  became  totally  disabled,  or  was 
captured  or  isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  April  20. 1942  and  had  less  than  $5,000 
insurance  in  effect,  the  law  provides  that 
gratuitous  insurance  to  an  aggregate  of 
$5,000  shall  be  deemed  in  effect.  Claims 
for  such  gratuitous  insurance  should  be 
filed  as  soon  as  possible,  because  of  limi-  - 
tations.  In  most  of  these  death  casee 
only  a  widow,  child,  or  dependent  parent 
can  claim  such  insurance. 

National  service  life  insurance  is  pay- 
able in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  in- 
sured while  the  insurance  is  in  force, 
whether  or  not  death  results  from  a  con- 
dition incident  to  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice, to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  en- 
titled, in  equal  monthly  installments  in 
the  following  maimer— death  benefits 
under  national  service  life  Insurance 
are  not  payable  in  one  sum: 

(a)  If  the  beneficiary  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  under  30  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  Insured, 
payments  are  made  in  240  equal  monthly 
installments  at  the  rate  of  $5.51  for  each 
$1,000  of  Insurance. 

(b)  If  the  beneficiary  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  first  made  is  30  or  more  year* 
of  age  at  the  date  of  death  of  the  in- 
sured, payments  are  made  in  equal 
monthly  installments  through-out  the 
remaining  lifetime  of  such  beneficiary 
with  the  proviso  that  such  monthly  in- 
stallments shall  be  payable  for  120 
months  certain.  The  amount  of  the 
monthly  installment  payable  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance  under  this  life  In- 
come provision  is  determined  by  the  age 
of  the  beneficiary  at  the  date  of  death  of 
the  Insured. 

(c)  If  no  valid  beneficiary  is  desig- 
nated by  the  insured,  or  if  the  designated 
beneficiary  or  beneficiaries — including 
contingent  beneficiaries — should  not  sur- 
vive so  as  to  receive  any  Installment  or 
Installments  of  Insurance,  or  should  die 
prior  to  completion  of  pasmient  of  the 
monthly  Installments  certain,  the  install- 
ments of  Insurance  remaining  impald 
at  the  death  of  the  Insured  or  of  any 
beneficiary,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  within 
the  permitted  classes  of  beneficiaries 
hereinafter  specified  and  in  the  order 
named: 

First.  To  the  widow  or  widower  of  the 
insured,  if  Uvizig; 

Second.  If  no  widow  or  widower,  to 
the  child  or  children  of  the  insured,  in- 
cluding adopted  childroi,  if  Uving  in 
equal  shares; 

Third.  If  no  widow,  widower,  or  child, 
to  the  parent  or  parents  of  the  Insured 
who  last  bore  the  relationship,  if  liv- 
ing, in  equal  shares; 

Anirth.  If  no  widow,  widower,  ctaild. 
or  parent,  to  the  brothers  and  slstert  m 


t 
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the  Insured,  including  those  of  the  half 
blood,  if  living,  in  equal  shares. 

CtAIMS 

All  claims  for  insurance  benefits  should 
be  addrersed  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. WashinRton  25.  D.  C.  but  neces- 
sary fornis  may  be  secured  from  the  near- 
est Veterans'  Administration  facility. 

United  States  Government  life— con- 
Yerted — insurance:  This  insurance  can 
be  awlied  for  only  by  those  who  served 
In  World  War  No.  1.  No  one  may  have 
more  than  $10,000  national  service  Ufe 
liisaxBnce  and  Government — convert- 
ed-^nsurance  combined. 

Insurance  premiums  are  guaranteed 
by  Government  imder  Soldiers'  and  Sail- 
ors' Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as  amended: 
Any  person  in  the  active  service  having 
a  commercial  life  policy  or  policies  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  said  law,  article 
rv.  may.  upon  application  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  on  form  supplied 
the  Army  and  Navy,  secure  guaranty  of 
premiums,  on  amount  of  insurance  not 
in  excess  of  $10,000,  while  he  is  in  the 
service  during  the  present  war.  The  in- 
surance premiums  so  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  constitute  a  lien  against  the 
policy  and  must  be  paid  by  the  company 
out  of  any  settlement  thereof.  In  the 
event  of  the  insured's  discharge  from 
service,  he  has  a  period  of  2  years  within 
which  to  pay  the  premiums  with  interest 
so  guaranteed :  or  otherwise  such  indebt- 
edness constitutes  a  loan  on  the  policy 
with  interest  and  if  the  amount  of  such 
indebtedness  exceeds  the  cash  surrender 
value  the  policy  Is  automatically  can- 
celed and  the  Government  pays  the  in- 
surer the  difference  between  such  cash- 
surrender  value  and  the  indebtedness. 
Forms  for  making  application  for  such 
insurance  protection  are  supplied  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  may  be 
secured  in  person  or  from  his  command- 
ing officer  or  other  designated  official. 

XirSUBAMCB  UNOn  OTHSS  LAWS 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
FWeral  Security  Agency;  unemployment 
benefits  by  Social  Security  Board.  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency:  retirement  by 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Credit  for  active 
military  or  naval  service  is  allowed  for 
civil-service  retirement  and  ral^oad- 
retirement  purposes. 

MVSnaUNG-OUT  PAT 

Mustering-out  pay  la  provided  by  the 
act  of  February  3.  1944,  Public  Law  225, 
Seventy -eighth  Congress,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  amounts  are  from  $100  to  $300. 

AU.OT1UMTS  AMD  ALLOWAMCXS 

Administered  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  for  dependents  of  those  in 
the  service.  Your  Congressman  can  sup- 
ply many  details  about  this  subject  and 
help  get  delayed  allotments  straightened 
out  for  dependents  of  servicemen. 

CTTAaDXAKSHIP 

Supervision  is  maintained  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  courts,  over  pasrments 
of  any  benefits  made  on  account  of 
insane  or  minor  beneficiaries  to  Instire 
proper  application  of  such  benefits. 
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Civil  War  veterans 


In  the  amount  of  $75  per  month,  or  $100, 
if  in  need  of  a  regula  •  attendant;  second, 
Indian  war  veterani    in  amounts  rang 


per  month,  or  $100, 


if  in  need  of  an  attendant:  and,  third, 
veterans  of  the  Spai  lish-American  War, 
Philippine  Insurrect  on,  and  Boxer  Re- 
bellion in  amounts  i  anging  from  $12  to 
$75  per  month,  plus  varying  amounts, 
if  in  need  of  a  regular  attendant,  with 
total  not  to  exceed  $100,  but  not  more 
than  $20  while  bein(  furnished  hospital 
treatment  or  domidliary  care  by  the 
United  States  or  a  wlitical  subdivision 
thereof  if  the  veter  m  has  no  depend- 
ents.   The  UmlUUoi  to  $20  does  not 


apply  to  certain  veterans  who  were  on  ^ 
July  13,  1943,  inmates  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  or  any  National 
or  State  soldiers'  home  and  whose  status 
continues  uninterrupted  from  July  13, 
1943. 

Pensions  at  lower  rates  than  above  are 
available  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  Philippine  Insurrection, 
and  Boxer  Rebellion  based  upon  service 
of  70  days  or  more,  but  less  than  90  days. 

Pension  under  the  Economy  Act  of 
March  20.  1933.  and  the  veterans'  regu- 
lations promulgated  thereunder,  as 
amended,  of  $50  per  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Philip- 
pine Insurrection,  Boxer  Rebellion,  or 
World  War  No.  1,  with  90  days  or  more 
of  honorable  service,  or  if  less  than  90 
days,  if  discharged  for  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with 
permanent  total  disability,  regardless  of 
service  connection,  if  not  due  to  his  own 
willful  misconduct  or  vicious  habits.  As 
to  this  class,  only  $8  per  month  is  paid  to 
single  men.  without  dependents,  while 
being  furnished  hospital  treatment  or 
domioiliary  care  by  a  Government 
agency. 

EDUCATION 

Congress  provided  in  1944  that  any 
veteran  who  served  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940.  and  prior  to  termination  of 
the  present  war,  and  who  was  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able, and  whose  education  or  training 
was  impeded,  delayed,  interrupted,  or 
interfered  with  by  reason  of  his  entrance 
into  the  service,  or  who  desires  a  re- 
fresher or  retraining  course,  and  who 
served  90  days  or  more,  is  entitled  to  edu- 
cation at  public  expense.  Application 
must  be  made  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  the  termination  of  the  present 
war,  whichever  is  the  later.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  to  the  school  of  the 
veteran's  choice  up  to  $500  per  year  for 
tuition,  fees,  and  books,  and  will  pay  to 
the  veteran  $50  per  month  maintenance 
if  single  and  $75  if  he  has  dependents, 
for  not  to  exceed  4  years.  Any  person 
who  was  not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  service  is  assumed 
to  have  had  his  education  interrupted. 
Veterans  must  meet  the  regular  entrance 
and  scholarship  requirements.  As  to  a 
person  who  was  over  25  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  entrance  into  service,  there 
are  provisions  for  1  year  of  education 
or  training  which  may  be  extended  up  to 
4  years  if  he  can  show  that  his  education 
was  impeded  or  interfered  with  by  reason 
of  his  entrance  into  the  service. 

CUARANTT     OP     LOANS     POR     THE     PURCHASE     OP 
HOMES,    PARKS,    AND    BUSINESS    PROPERTY 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  wUl 
guarantee  up  to  50  percent  and  as  high  as 
$2,000  of  any  approved  loan  secured  by  a 
veteran  from  a  private  or  Government 
source  for  purchase  or  operation  of  a 
farm,  home,  or  business  property  or 
equipment  Interest  for  the  first  year 
on  that  part  of  the  loan  guaranteed  by 
the  Government  is  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  loans  guaranteed  may  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4  percent 
a  year  and  must  be  payable  in  full  in 
not  more  than  20  years.    Application  for 
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this  benefit  must  be  made  within  2  years 
after  separation  from  service  or  2  years 
after  termination  of  the  war.  whichever 
is  the  later  date.  This  benefit  is  limited 
to  persons  who  shall  have  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  on  or  alter 
September  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  war  and  who 
shall  have  been  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  other  tlian 
dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90  <> 
days  or  more,  or  by  reason  of  injury  or 
disability  incurred  In  service  in  line  of 
duty. 

XOB8 

Congress  provided,  in  1944,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  education,  farm,  home, 
and  small  business  opportunities,  that 
every  veteran  of  World  War  No.  2  shall 
be  helped  to  find  a  Job.  The  Selective 
Service  System  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  cooperate  to  meet 
this  responsibility.  Veterans  are  to  be 
registered  and  every  effort  made  to  stssist 
them  to  find  jobs.  Veterans  of  all  wars 
are  helped  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  through  its  local  offices. 
The  reemployment  committeemen  of  the 
local  selective  service  boards  also  assist 
returning  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

Return  to  the  ^ Job  after  discharge  is 
under  jurisdiction  of  selective  service; 
placing  in  other  jobs  is  under  War  Man- 
power Commission;  veterans'  preference 
is  administered  by  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Certain  preferences  sis  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequi- 
sites, examinations,  ratings,  appoint- 
ments, retentions,  and  reinstatement  of 
Federal  employment,  are  extended  to 
qualified  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  wives  of  unemployable  service- 
connected  or  50-ycar-aged  pensioned 
veterans,  the  widows  of  veterans,  and 
other  war  veterans  and  regulars,  supple- 
mented by  extensive  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  in  every  State,  for  war 
veterans.  Any  World  War  No.  2  veteran 
who  applies  therefor,  within  40  days 
after  discharge,  is  entitled  to  reinstate- 
ment to  the  Federal  position  held  at  time 
of  entering  service,  or  to  one  of  equal 
grade  and  pay,  or  to  his  previous  private 
employment,  where  at  all  practicable  for 
employer,  enforceable  by  order  of  court, 
If  necessary. 

READJUSTMENT  ALLOWANCES 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944,  commonly  known  as  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights,  provides  as  one  of  its  bene- 
fits, an  allowance  of  $20  per  week  for  not 
more  than  52  weeks,  to  a  World  War  No.  2 
veteran  while  completely  imemployed. 
In  case  of  partial  employment,  the 
amount  of  the  wages  for  the  week  in  ex- 
cess of  $3  is  deducted  from  the  allowance. 
Allowances  are  payable  only  with  respect 
to  unemployment  occurring  not  later 
than  2  years  after  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  or  the  termination  of 
the  war.  whichever  is  the  later  date.  To 
be  eligible,  the  applicant  must  have 
served  In  the  armed  forces  at  least  90 
days  unless  sooner  discharged  for  a  dis- 
ability incurred  In  service  In  line  of  duty; 
must  have  been  on  active  duty  after  Sep- 


tember 16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  war  and  must  have 
been  discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 


Repablican  Last-Minnte  Promises 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SARATll 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dewey 
and  Brlcker  aided  by  their  Wall  Street 
associates  are  daily  repeating  promises 
heretofore  made  by  Harding,  Coolidge. 
and  Hoover  to  reduce  taxes.  Whose 
taxes,  I  ask?  The  taxes  of  the  corpo- 
rations, whose  executives  are  liberal  con- 
tributors to  the  Republican  campaign 
fund  and  who  feel  that  their  contribu- 
tions will  be  refunded  many  times  over 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  as  was 
done  during  the  Harding,  Coolidge,  and 
Hoover  administrations,  when  miUions 
were  unjustifiably  refunded.  Mr.  Dewey, 
like  Mr.  Hoover,  who  instead  of  reduc- 
ing taxes  increased  the  deficit  by  $50,- 
000,000,000,  promises  to  reduce  taxes. 
He  says  he  would,  following  the  Ruml- 
Pettingill  proposal,  reduce  inconie  taxes 
of  all  corporations  and  millionaires  to  25 
percent. 

BRICKER'S   ALLEGATION   GREATEST  JOKE  Of 
CAMPAIGN 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bricker's  allegation 
at  St.  Louis  that  the  New  Deal  Is  trying 
to  buy  the  election  will  be  taken  as  the 
greatest  joke  of  the  current  campaign. 
He  must  be, fearful  that  Mr.  Hillman's 
properly  collecting  a  dollar  from  each 
union  worker,  to  show  appreciation  of 
what  the  President  has  done  for  labor, 
will  be  successful  in  its  legitimate  pur- 
pose: but,  npturally,  to  allege  that  these 
dollars  are  to  be  used  to  determine  the 
election  is  more  than  a  joke.  That  Is  a 
falsehood.  Mr.  Bricker  must  be  judging 
the  New  Deal  by  the  practices  of  his  own 
party,  which  is,  as  usual,  receiving  mil- 
lions of  dollars  from  dubious  corpora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  im- 
properly influence  the  election.  This 
nefarious  practice  dates  from  the  pain- 
ful days  of  Mark  Hanna  in  1896.  It 
has  been  a  continuing  practice.  The  Re- 
publicans are  trying  to  make  HiUman, 
ills  collection  of  a  modest,  legitimate 
campaign  fund  from  the  workers,  and 
communism  campaign  issues;  but  the 
record  shows  that  during  the  Coolidge 
and  Hoover  administrations  there  were 
many  times  the  number  of  Communists 
In  this  country  that  we  have  had  since, 
particularly  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  Hillman  was  a  patriotic 
gentleman  when  he  contributed  $5,000 
to  Mr.  Dewey's  campaign  for  district 
attorney. 

REPUBUCANS   RBSPONSniLI   POR   THB   WAS 

The  followers  of  George  Sylvester 
Vereck.  Mrs.  DUUng,  Pelley,  labor-rouser 
Gerald  K.  Smith,  aided  by  the  Fascists. 


bundlsts,  America -Flrsters,  Hitlerites, 
and  Roosevelt  haters,  continue  their 
shameful  smearing,  lying  campaign. 
They  are  emulating  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators who  killed  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  was.  as  subsequent  history  shows, 
the  world's  fondest  hope  against  future 
wars.  These  are  the  same  persons  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Silver  Shirts,  Brown 
Shirts,  and  other  subversive  organiza- 
tions, succeeded  In  impeding  all  real 
preparations  for  defense  of  our  country, 
and  they  are  directly  responsible  for  tMs 
war.  which  has  cost  so  many  thousands 
of  lives  and  the  wounding  of  our  boys,  to 
say  nothing  of  destruction  of  billions  in 
material  wealth.  By  their  various  ac- 
tivities and  isolationism  they  encouraged 
Hitler  and  the  Japs  to  believe  that  Amer- 
ica was  hopelessly  divided  and  not  In 
position  to  cope  with  the  Nazl-Jap  plans 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  the  de- 
struction of  democracies,  including  the 
ruination  of  the  United  States. 

The  Dewey  Wall  Street  propagandists 
have  already  sent  to  voters  millions  upon 
millions  of  special  post  cards,  pamphlets, 
and  other  pieces  of  hterature  under  the 
Congressional  franking  privilege  with  a 
hope  of  improperly  influencing  our  elec- 
torate, and.  to  my  mind,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Theae 
men  will  stop  at  nothing  In  their  des- 
peration. 


DENTING  tmnmu  OP  OUR  ARMED  PORCSS  OP  THB 
RIGHT  TO  von 

The  Republicans  are  responsible  for 
depriving  almost  two-thirds  of  our  men 
and  women  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
right  to  vote.  Also  they  are  guilty  of  de- 
priving civilian  employees  who  are  serv- 
ing overseas  of  the  right  to  exercise  the 
franchise  privilege  in  the  next  election. 

The  records  show  that  there  were  49,- 
800.000  votes  cast  In  the  1940  election. 
The  Gallup  poll  estimates  that  there  will 
be  only  about  39.000,000  votes  cast  In  the 
1944  election.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss 
will  be  caused  mainly  by  depriving  theae 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
forces  of  the  right  to  vote. 

A  CATSPAW  AT  THB  PEACE  TABLB 

This,  to  my  mind.  Is  the  most  desper- 
ate campaign  ever  conducted  by  the  Re- 
publicans, but  it  will  not  avail,  because 
people  are  not  giving  credence  to  the 
reckless  charges,  false  promises,  and  so 
forth  with  which  the  Republicans  hope 
to  gain  a  few  votes  for  Dewey,  who.  If  the 
country  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  him  elected,  would  be  a  catspaw 
and  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  those  at 
the  peace  table  that  Is  to  be. 

The  American  people  have  confidence 
In  Roosevelt,  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
Is  so  successfully  conducting  and  win- 
ning the  war,  and  they  assuredly  look  to 
him  to  safeguard  and  protect  the  rights 
of  America,  all  its  people,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions; and  no  amount  of  false  Issues  or 
Injecting  discord  among  the  people  of 
various  racial  origins  in  our  country  will 
avail.  These  good  people  will  not  be 
misled  because  they  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
effect  a  permanent  peace  for  all  Uberty- 
lovlng  and  aspiring  peoples  the  world 
over. 
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Address  of  Um  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PATRICK  H.  DREWRY 

or  VIBCINU 

IN  Tinr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  DREWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoBO.  I  include  tlie  following  ad- 
dress of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statas.  delivered  October  5.  1944: 

liy  fellow  Americana.  I  am  speaking  to  you 
tonight  from  the  White  House.  I  am  spMk- 
Ing  particularly  on  behalf  of  those  Americans 
who.  regardless  of  party,  very  much  hope  that 
there  will  be  recorded  a  large  registration 
and  a  large  vote  this  fall.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  how  effective  precinct  work- 
ers of  all  parties  throughout  the  Nation  can 
be  In  assuring  a  large  vote. 

We  are  holding  a  national  election  despite 
all  the  prophecies  cf  some  politicians  and  a 
lew  newspapers  who  have  stated,  time  and 
•gain  in  the  past,  that  It  was  my  sinister 
purpose  to  abolish  all  elections  and  to  deprive 
the  American  people  of  the  right  to  vote. 

These  same  people,  caring  more  for  mate- 
rial riches  than  human  rights,  try  to  build 
Up  bogles  of  dictatorship  In  this  Republic. 
•  altliough  they  know  that  free  elections  wUl 
always  protect  our  Nation  against  any  such 
possibility. 

Nobody  will  ever  deprive  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  right  to  vote  except  the  American 
people  themselves — and  the  only  way  they 
could  do  that  Is  by  not  voting. 

The  continuing  health  and  vigor  of  our 
democratic  system  depends  on  the  public 
^ilrlt  and  devotion  of  its  citizens  which  find 
iprwslon  In  the  ballot  box. 

Kvery  man  and  every  woman  In  this  Na- 
tion— regardless  of  party — who  have  the  right 
to  register  and  to  vote,  and  the  opportunity 
to  register  and  to  vote,  have  also  the  sacred 
obligation  to  register  and  to  vote.  For  the 
free  and  secret  ballot  Is  the  real  keystone  of 
our  American  constitutional  system. 

The  American  Government  has  stirvived 
and  proaparad  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  now  at  the  highest  peak  of 
Its  vitality.  Thlf  Is  primarily  because  when 
the  American  people  want  a  change  of  Gov- 
ernment— even  when  they  merely  want  "new 
facee'"-^they  can  raise  the  old  electioneering 
battle  cry  of  "throw  the  rascals  out." 

It  la  true  that  there  are  many  undemo- 
cratic defects  in  voting  laws  In  the  various 
States:  and  some  of  these  produce  injustices 
which  prevent  a  full  and  free  ezpreaaion  of 
public  opinion. 

Tba  right  to  vote  must  1>e  open  to  our 
dtlasBa  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  creed — 
without  tax  or  artificial  restriction  of  any 
kind.  The  sooner  we  get  to  that  basis  of 
poliUcal  eqtiallty.  the  better  it  wiU  be  lor 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Candidates  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States  are  now  siigafert  In  rtmning  for  office. 
All  of  us  are  actuated  by  a  normal  desire 
to  win.  But.  speaking  personally.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  be  elected  President  cf  the 
United  States  on  a  small  turnout  of  voters. 
And  by  the  same  token,  if  I  were  to  be 
defaatad,  I  should  be  much  happier  to  be 
defeated  in  a  large  outpouring  of  voters. 
Then  there  cotiid  not  l>e  any  question  of 
«loabt  in  anybody's  mind  as  to  which  way 
tba  maases  of  the  American  people  wanted 
this  election  to  go. 

The  free  and  full  exercise  of  our  sacred 
right  and  duty  to  vote  is  more  important 
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Nor  will  all  of  our  goals  have  been  achieved 
when  the  shooting  scops.  We  must  ba  able 
to  present  to  our  returning  heroes  an  Amer- 
ica which  Is  stronger  and  more  prosperous, 
more  deeply  devoted  to  the  ways  of  democ- ' 
racy,  than  ever  before. 

"The  land  of  opportunity" — that's  what 
our  forefathers  called  this  country.  By 
God's  grace,  it  must  always  hs  the  land  of 
opportunity  for  the  individual  citizen — ever 
broader  opportunity. 

We  have  fought  cur  way  out  of  economic 
crisis — we  are  fighting  our  way  through  the 
bitterest  of  all  wars — and  our  fighting  men 
and  women^-our  plain,  every-day  citizens — 
have  a  right  to  en>oy  the  fruits  of  victory. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  who  have  sons  on 
active  service  overseas  want  to  have  our  boys 
come  home  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
consistent  with  our  national  safety.  And 
they  will  come  home  and  be  returned  to 
civilian  life  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
consistent  with  our  national  safety. 

The  record  is  clear  on  this  matter  and 
dates  back  many  months. 

Bills  to  provide  a  national  program  for 
demobilization  and  post-war  adjustment 
were  Introduced  by  Senator  Geokce  and  Sen- 
ator MuRRAT  last  February. 

This  legislation,  since  May  30,  1944,  has 
contained  the  following  provision:  The  War 
and  Navy  Departments  shall  not  retain  per- 
sons in  the  armed  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  unemployment  or  awaiting 
opportunities  for  employment. 

This  provision  was  approved  by  the  War 
Department  and  by  this  administrstlon. 

On  June  12,  the  Director  of  War  Mbblllza- 
tion.  Justice  Byrnes,  made  a  public  state- 
ment in  iKhalf  of  this  bill.  He  said:  Our 
fighting  men  are  entitled  to  first  considera- 
tion in  any  plan  of  demoblllzat.on.  Their 
orderly  release  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment consistent  with  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  has  ever  been  the  primary 
consideration  of  tioth  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

On  September  6  the  War  Department  is- 
sued its  plan  for  speedy  demobilization, 
based  upon  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers  them- 
selves. 

The  George  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, signed  by  me,  and  is  now  the  law. 

That  law  Is  there,  for  all  Americans  to 
read — and  you  do  not  need  legai  training 
to  understand  It. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  reckless  words,  based 
on  unauthoritative  sources,  should  tie  used 
to  mislead  and  to  weaken  the  morale  of  our 
men  on  the  fighting  fronts  and  the  members 
of  their  families  here  at  home. 

When  our  enemies  are  finally  defeated,  we 
all  want  to  see  an  end  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  to  wartime  restrictions  and 
wartime  controls. 

Strict  provisions  for  the  ending  of  these 
Inconveniences  have  been  written  into  our 
wartime  laws.  Those  who  fear  that  war- 
time measures,  like  price  and  rent  control 
and  rationing,  for  example,  might  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  into  peacetime,  should 
examine  these  laws.  They  will  find  that  they 
are  all  temporary- to  expire  either  at  an 
early  fixed  date,  or  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
or  6  months  after  the  war.  or  sooner  if  tha 
Congress  or  the  President  so  determines. 

The  American  people  do  not  need,  and  no 
national  administration  would  dare  to  ask 
them,  to  tolerate  any  indefinite  continuance 
in  peacetime  of  the  controls  essential  in  jvar- 
time. 

The  power  of  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
ple expressed  through  the  free  ballot  is  the 
surest  protection  against  the  weakening  of 
our  democracy  by  regimentation  or  by  any 
alien  doctrines. 

It  Is  a  source  of  regret  to  all  decent  Amer- 
icans that  some  political  propagandists  are 
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now  dragging  red  herringo  across  the  trail 
of  this  national  election. 

For  example,  labor  baiteia  and  bigots  and 
some  politicians  use  the  t«rm  "communism" 
loosely,  and  apply  it  to  every  progressive 
social  measure  and  to  the  views  of  every  for- 
eign-born citizen  with  whom  they  disagree. 

They  forget  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  all  descended  from  immigrants  (all  ex- 
cept the  Indians):  and  there  is  no  tietter 
proof  of  that  fact  than  the  heroic  names  on 
our  casualty  lists. 

I  have  Just  been  looking  at  a  statement 
by  <.l3presentative  ANonsoM,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Campaign  Ex- 
penditi^res.  about  a  document  recently  sent 
free  through  the  mails  by  1  Senator  snd 
12  Representatives— *dl  of  them  Republi- 
cans. They  evidently  thought  highly  cf  this 
document,  for  they  had  more  than  3  000.090 
coDies  printed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office — requiring  more  than  18  tons  of  scarce 
and  expensive  paper — and  sent  them  through 
the  malls  all  over  the  country  at  the  taz- 
pc.yers'  expense. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  document  to  see 
what  made  it  so  important  to  13  Republican 
leaders  at  this  stage  of  the  war  when  many 
xniUlons  of  our  men  are  fighting  for  freedom. 

Well — this  document  says  that  the  "Red 
spectre  of  communism  is  stalking  our  coun- 
try from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south"— 
the  charge  being  that  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration Is  part  of  a  gigantic  plot  to  Bell 
our  democracy  out  to  the  Communists. 

This  form  of  fear  propaganda  Is  not  new 
among  rabble  rousers  and  fomenters  of  cla.--; 
liatred— who  seek  to  destroy  democracy 
Itself.  It  was  used  by  Mussolini's  Black 
Shirts  and  tj  Hitler's  Brown  Shirts.  It  has 
been  used  before  in  this  country  by  the 
Silver  Shirts  and  others  on  the  lunatic 
fringe.  But  the  sound  and  democratic  In- 
stincts of  the  American  people  rebel  against 
Its  tise,  particularly  by  their  own  Congress- 
men—and at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

I  have  never  sought,  and  I  do  not  welcome 
the  support  of  any  person  or  group  com- 
mitted to  communism,  or  fascism,  or  any 
other  foreign  ideology  which  would  under- 
mine the  American  system  of  government  or 
the  American  system  of  free  competitive  en- 
terprise and  private  propeity 

That  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
tfce  firm  and  friendly  relationship  which  this 
Nation  has  in  this  war.  and  will.  1  hope,  con- 
tinue to  have  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
kind  of  economy  that  suits  the  Russian  peo- 
ple is  their  own  affair.  The  American  people 
are  glad  and  proud  to  be  allied  with  the  gal- 
lant people  of  Russia,  not  only  in  winning 
this  war  but  In  laying  the  foundations  tor 
the  world  peace  which  will  follow  the  war— 
and  in  keeping  that  peace. 

We  have  seen  our  civilization  in  deadly 
peril.  We  successfully  met  the  challenge, 
due  to  the  steadfastness  of  otir  allies,  to  the 
aid  we  were  able  to  give  to  our  allies,  and 
to  the  unprecedented  outpouring  of  Amer- 
Icnn  manpower.  American  productivity  and 
American  ingenuity- and  to  the  maeniflcent 
courage  and  enterprise  of  oxu  fighting  men 
and  our  military  leadership. 

What  Is  now  being  won  in  battle  must  not 
be  lost  by  lack  of  vision  or  by  lack  of  faith 
or  by  division  among  ourselves  and  our 
allies. 

We  must  and  we  will  continue  to  be  united 
with  our  allies  in  a  powerful  world  organ- 
ization which  is  ready  and  able  to  keep  the 
peace — if  necessary  by  force. 

To  provide  that  assurance  of  International 
secvirlty  Is  the  policy,  the  effort,  and  the  obli- 
gation of  this  administration. 

We  owe  It  to  our  posterity,  we  owe  it  to 
our  heritage  of  freedom,  we  owe  it  to  our 
God.  to  devote  the  rest  of  our  lives  and  all  of 
ovr  capabilities  to  the  building  of  a  solid 
durable  structure  of  world  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAurosmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21, 1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  its  timely  importance.  I  am.  In 
accordance  with  the  permission  of  the 
membership,  handing  to  the  Public 
Printer  for  inclusion  in  the  Concfes- 
siONAL  Record  of  this  day's  proceedings 
and  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks,  an 
editorial  entitled  "C.  I.  O.  Blunders  Peril 
Future  of  American  Unions,"  which  ap- 
peared In  the  September  15  Issue  of  the 
Labor  Union  Newspaper,  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  is  the  following: 

C.  I.  O.  BLtTNOESS  PESn.  rUTUKX  Or  AMKSICAM 
UNIONS 

Has  the  C.  I.  O..  in  setting  up  Mr.  Hlllman's 
PoUt.cal  Action  Committee,  stepped  into  a 
political  booby  trap? 

Responsible  and  experienced  labor  leaders, 
both  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O  ,  arj 
seriously  raising  this  question.  Throughout 
the  labor  movement,  there  Is  a  growing  fear 
among  clear-sighted  labor  men  that  the 
C.  I.  O.,  in  iU  1944  pollllcal  strategy,  has 
blundered  Into  something  which  is  certain 
to  bring  Incalculable  harm  upon  the  whole 
American  trade-union  movement. 

Win  or  lose  at  the  November  polls,  they 
l>elleve,  the  P  A.  C.  has  set  in  motion  a  wave 
of  public  antiunion  ill  will  which  will  Indis- 
criminately sUlke  all  labor  unions  during  the 
next  4  years. 

For  what  the  C.  I.  O.  has  done,  in  launching 
the  P.  A.  C,  has  betn  to  throw  overlward 
the  most  Inviolable  of  American  trade  union 
precepts.  That  precept  has  t)een  never  to 
entangle  the  trade  unions  officially  In  the 
fortunes  of  either  of  the  two  national  polit- 
ical parties. 

A.  F.  L.  President  WUllam  Oreen  outspok- 
enly stated  this  policy  in  his  address  before 
the  Maryland  State  Federation  of  Labor  on 
May  30: 

"There  are  some  In  the  ranks  of  labcr  who 
are  anxious  to  get  more  actively  Involved  In 
partisan  politics.  Such  individuals  would 
sacrifice  the  future  Etablllty  of  their  organ- 
izations for  the  sake  of  temporary  expe- 
diency. 

'The  American  Federation  of  Labor  cannot 
affcrd  sT'ch  gambles.  Ours  Is  a  permanent 
organization  which  has  become  a  part  of  the 
institutional  life  of  America.  We  refuse  to 
tie  ourselves  as  the  tall  to  the  kite  of  any 
political  party.  To  do  so  is  to  Invite  destruc- 
tion in  the  event  of  the  defeat  of  a  particular 
party  or  candidate." 

For  over  half  a  century  (with  the  single 
exception  of  Its  endorsement  of  Senator 
La  Foixrrrz  on  a  third  party  ticket  In  1934) . 
the  A.  P.  L.  has  aChered  rigidly  to  this  policy 
of  non-partisanship  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. This  policy  has  paid  the  lat>or  move- 
ment rich  dividends.  Whatever  party  has 
been  in  power,  labor  has  found  its  interests 
In  friendly  hands  in  Washington. 

But  now.  under  Hlllman  and  Mtwray,  the 
C.  I.  O.  has  recklessly  scrapped  this  time- 
tested  policy.  The  P.  A.  C,  for  aU  practical 
purposes,  has  made  the  C.  L  O.  a  subsidiary 


of  the  Demccratle  Pitrty.  With  a  trustful- 
neas  almost  incredible.  It  baa  united  i»aei( 
With  the  Democratic  Party  without  exacting 
any  assurances  or  gtiarantae  in  return  It 
has  placed  all  tU  political  eg^  in  a  ali^la 
political  basket— the  fourth-term  baUMi  of 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

On  the  surface,  such  pig-ln-the-pokf  C.  I. 
O  political  policies  would  neem  unexplnln- 
able  by  any  rule  of  trade-union  experience, 
or  even  of  good  common  horae  sense. 

However,  the  explanation  Is  simple. 

The  C.  I.  O.  has  gone  all-out  for  the  four"! 
term  in  1944  because  It  has  had  to  do  so. 
Its  present  Murray-MiUman  leadership  art 
burled  too  helplessly  in  debt  to  the  Roose- 
relt  administration  to  retain  any  actual  free- 
dom of  choice  in  political  matters. 

Ever  since  the  1940  exit  of  John  L.  Lawla. 
who  understood  the  dlfflcult  art  of  tistng 
politicians  without  being  used  by  them,  the 
C.  I.  O.  has  virtually  ceased  to  l>e  an  Inde- 
pendent, self-sustaining  labor  movement, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the 
railroad  brotherhoods.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  it  has  been  a  Icept  labor  adjunct  of 
the  New  Deal.  It  luts  unquestioning!  J 
obeyed  White  Hotue  orders. 

In  return,  it  is  true,  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration has  showered  the  C.  I.  O.  with  Its 
favors.  Through  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  it  has  as- 
sisted the  C.  I.  O.  to  build  up  great  mush- 
room memberships  In  the  war  industries. 
It  has  helped  the  C.  I.  O.  police  this  mem- 
bership through  such  devices  as  the  main- 
tenance of  membership.  In  situations 
where  the  C.  1.  O.  has  come  In  competition 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  other  unions,  it  has 
invariably  given  It  the  brealu. 

Thanks  to  thege  fostering  policies,  the  C. 
I.  O  has  grovra  up,  almost  overnight,  into  an 
organization  with  a  claimed  membership  of 
5,000.000  workers. 

Unfortunately  for  Murray  and  Hlllman. 
however,  such  strength  is  more  fictitious 
than  real.  C.  I.  O.  growth,  unlike  that  of 
the  older  unions,  has  not  been  based  upon 
the  organization's  own  self-reliant  might.  It 
has  t>een  a  hothouse  growth,  incapable  of 
surviving  the  withdrawal  of  Government 
nurture  and  protection.  It  can  be  sustained 
only  through  continued  injections  at  politi- 
cal aid. 

As  Philip  Pearl.  astuU  A.  F.  of  L.  publicity 
director,  described  it : 

"The  C.  I.  O.  has  never  been  able  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  In  the  l}eglnning  it  was  sub- 
sidized by  the  treasury  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union.  And  from  the  beginning  it 
has  received  active  and  vital  assistance  from 
various  Government  agencies  in  organiza- 
tion and  other  matters.  Without  such  as> 
sistance,  it  never  would  have  been  able  to 
survive." 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  Is  that  the  C.  I. 
O..  on  Its  part,  is  obligated  to  give  the  Roose- 
velt  administration  unlimited  political  sup- 
port, wherever  needed.  Unlike  the  A.  F.  cf 
L.,  or  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  the  C.  I.  O. 
has  no  option  of  choice  as  t>etween  the  two 
national  parties.  It  is  enmeshed  in  a  net- 
work of  obligations  to  the  New  Deal  which 
bind  It  hand  and  foot.  To  a£8iu«  the  con- 
tinued receipt  of  favors.  It  must  deliver  po- 
litically, whenever  called  to  do  so. 

The  P.  A.  C.  is  the  unhappy  product  of  this 
unnatural  marriage  l>etween  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  When  in  1943 
the  White  House  strategists  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  use  the  apperatus  of  the  C.  I.  O.  as  a 
latmr  front  for  the  fourth  term  draft,  the 
C.  I.  O.  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey.  Mr. 
Hlllman  snapped  Into  action,  and  launched 
the  P.  A.  C.  He  pledged  the  White  House  to 
deliver  at  the  tiallot  box  the  millions  of 
unconsulted  unlonisU  who,  with  New  Deal 
aid,  have  been  recruited  Into  the  C  I.  O. 
Of  course,  from  any  consideration  of  long- 
range  iaixur  interest,  what  the  C.  I.  O.  is  doing 
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In  tbts  campaign  U  truly  disastrous  to  Amer- 
ican labor's  future. 

The  strength  and  dignity  of  American 
unionism  bas  always  derived  from  lu  celf- 
■uflldency.  The  status  cf  the  older  unions 
to  aaeure  and  enduring  because  It  Is  bssed 
upon  the  B^lf-rellance  of  their  own  member- 
ship. They  have  survived  the  steady  proces- 
sion of  national  administrations  liecause  they 
have  had  an  autonomous  existence.  Independ- 
ent of  political  favors. 

Samuel  Corapers.  who  was  the  architect 
of  so  much  that  u  solid  and  enduring  In  the 
American  trade  union  movement  defined  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  A.  f.  of  1.  unions  when 
he  said: 

"Our  movement  has  not  aakad  and  will  not 
a-k  at  the  hands  of  government  anything 
which  the  woikeis  ran  and  should  do  them- 
selves. The  mcvament  of  labor  is  founded 
on  the  prlnclpls  that  that  which  we  do  for 
cu-selT«s,  Individually  and  collectively,  U 
clone  bsst." 

In  violating  these  principles,  the  present 
C.  I.  O.  leadership  U.  at  course,  courting  fu- 
ture disaster  for  all  organised  isbor.  The 
tngady  of  the  situation  is  that  sound  unions 
M  ««ll  aa  unsound  are  certain  to  suffer  from 
the  reaction  cf  public  resentment  which  Is 
new  g:e?ttng  the  P  A.  C.  The  whole  labor 
rrtovement  may  be  facing  a  serious  afur- 
election  set-back,  as  a  result  of  ilr.  HUlman's 
brash  maneuvers. 

A.  F.  of  L.  members  are  acutely  and  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  bDoby-trap  which  Mr. 
HtUman  has  put  under  the  feet  cf  American 
labor.  Aa  one  prominent  A.  P.  of  L.  leader 
rxpraaaed  It  recently  in  off  the  record  candor: 
"The  C  I.  O.  Is  lousing  up  the  whole  situation 
for  organized  labor,  and  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  suffer."     * 

One  certain  result  of  this  imhappy  situa- 
tion. It  Is  believed,  will  ba  a  whcppint;  big 
Dewey  A  P.  of  L.  and  Railroad  Brotherhood 
aotl-HUlman  protest  vote  this  November. 


perk 


Thuk  It  OTer.  Mr.  ChnrchiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUS2  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  21. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
thrilled  with  the  forthright  statement  of 
President  Roa'^evelt  denouncing  the 
Nasi-Fasci8t-Palan«ist  government  In 
Argentina.  The  President  struck  a  tell- 
ing  blow  at  Arpentina's  encouragement 
of  Axis-controlled  radio  and  press.  With 
eminent  propriety,  he  reminded  the  Par- 
rell-Peron  regime  that  after  the  war  it 
would  be  held  to  strict  accountability. 
Argentina  will  neither  be  "forgotten  nor 
lor  given." 

However.  Jt  is  pertinent  to  ask.  "What 
Is  England  doing  in  the  meantime?" 
Does  she  abet  or  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's splendid  statement.  Churchill 
abliors  fascism — but  what  is  he  going  to 
do  about  it  in  the  Argentine?  It  seems 
to  be  the  case  of  the  voice  of  Jacob  but 
the  hand  of  Esau.  Britain  continues  to 
prcfit  by  its  reciprocal  trade  with  Argen- 
tina. England,  apparently,  refuses  to 
cease  her  purchases  of  Argentina's  wheat, 
wool.  meat,  and  vegeUble  oils. 

The  quarantine  of  and  economic  sanc- 
iloos  acaiitt  Aruentina  by  the  United 


States   and   England 
Parrell-Peron  type 
in  a  fortnight,  but 
siderable    efifect 
"pocket"  nenres. 

The  Manchester 
tcrday  that  Englan 
beef  to  American 
Britain  prefers  Ardent 

To  cmphaslza  uiim 
tense  dissatisfactlor 
the    Parrell-Peron 
States  has  divertcc 
Argentina's  ports 
greatly  curtailed  ou 
tina's  products.    T< 
effective,  we  requin 
tion. 

The  manhood  of 
tocether  on   the 
mutual  road  be 
the  Falange?    It  is 
British  counting 
direct  its  policy  towb 

Think  it  over.  W  nnle 
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EXTENSION  ( )F  REMARKS 


HON.  ABOLP  i  J.  SABATH 

or  ujiNois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday.  Sept?mber  21. 1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mi .  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
make  some  observat  ons  relative  to  two 
resolutions   that   were   referred   to   the 


Committee  on  Rules 
clution  643.  introduc 
from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
other  House  Resolu 
by   the   gentleman 


would   cause  the 

of  fascism  to  fold  up 

hat  v/ould  have  con- 

qn    Britain's    touchy 

juardian  stated  yes- 
preferred  Argentine 
I  would  say  that 
ina's  pesos, 
istakably  our  in- 
wlth  the  activities  of 
set-up.    the   United 
her  flagships  from 
call  and  we  have 
purchases  of  Argen- 
be  more  compleiely 
England's  coopera- 

both  nations  bleed 

bittlcflald.    Must  our 

sepi  rated  by  the  sign  of 

inconceivable  that  a 

.se  influence  should 

id  Argentina, 
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namely.  House  Res- 
?d  by  the  gentleman 
Harness],  and  the 
ion  644.  introduced 
from    Pennsylvania 


I  Mr.  Scott  I.  providing  for  an  invecti- 
cation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  I 
am  v.oiidering  how  i   occurred  that  both 

resolutions  are  iden  ical  in  language 

one  introduced  with  r.  a  few  minutes  cf 
the  other.  I  have  c  ome  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  resol  ations.  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  gentlemen  from  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania,  n  uct  have  been  pre- 
pared and  delivered  o  them  by  the  Re- 
publican propagandi:  ts  who  are  working 
overtime  in  and  arojnd  Wall  Street. 

Personally.  I  cannot  understand  how 
Intelligent  Members  can  permit  them- 
selves to  be  used  to  introduce  such  a— 
v.hat  I  designated  it  i  fter  I  read  the  res- 
olution—bunk resell  tion  3  days  before 
we  were  to  take  a  rec  ?ss.  of  which  recess 
they  were  informed.     I  understand  that 
both  gentlemen  havt   been  absent  from 
the  city  since  a  time  shortly  after  they 
introduced  these  res)lutlons  and  I  ob- 
serve they  are  not  <n  the  floor  today 
I  am  thinking  I  shou  d  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  26  when  ases  in  the  resolu- 
tion, none  of  them  t  ased  on  real  facts, 
none  of  them  contain  ng  any  real  truths 
but  being  merely  vei  biage  to  effect,  as 
their  framers  belie v  jd.   publicity   that 
might  injure  Presiden  ;  Roosevelt  and  the 
administration.    It  C(  uld  not  have  been 
for  any  other  purpo*  i  because  only  last 


June,  as  all  the  Members  who  are  pres- 
ent must  know,  we  passed  a  law  directing 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  an  lnve.stlgat!on 
of  the  conditions  existing  immediately 
prior  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
I   on  Pearl  Harbor.    Both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  have  designated  their  most  re- 
liable and  intelligent  ofQc^rs  to  proceed 
with  the  investigation.    I  have  stated  on 
the  floor  before  that  I  feel  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  in  better  position  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter  than  is  the  Con- 
gress; but  if  the  Congress  honestly  de- 
sires to  start  an  investigaticn.  may  I  ask 
why  has  not  the  effort  been  made  before? 
Why  wait  until  3  days  before  the  Con- 
cress  was  scheduled  to  take  a  recess  and 
only  8  or  7  weeks  before  the  general 
election? 
Mr.  SHORT  and  Mr.  CHURCH  rose. 
Mr.  SABATH.    I  am  sorry  that  I  can- 
not yield  to  you  centlemen.     I  know  I 
cannot  get  any  real  informaticn  from  you 
and  I  want  to  impart  information  to  you. 
Therefore,  you  will  pardon  me.    I  love 
you  both,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  would  deprive  myself  cf  the  privilege 
tf  bringing  home  some  real  facts,  which, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  gat  from  you. 
I  may  say  to  my  colloague  i  Mr.  Church), 
v/ho  made  a  minute  speech,   when   he 
speaks  about  truth  and  states  that  truth 
v/ill  prevail  or  truth  will  win.  that  he  will 
have  to  come  over  to  this  side  of  the 
ChamLer  to  get  it.  because  I  know  he 
cannot  get  it  from  his  Repu'olican  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  majority  leader  has  so  splendidly,  so 
thoroughly,   so   logically   answered    the 
misstatements  in  the  two  proposed  in- 
vestigating resolutions  and  in  the  recent 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  H/.RNEssI.  which  speech  and  resolu- 
tion were  net  based  upon  fccts.  I  am  not 
coing  to  waste  your  time  nor  mine  by 
going  into  th3  matter  of  the  resolutions 
any  further.    They  are  not  deserving  of 
serious  consideration  by  intelligent  men 
Anybody  who  will  take  the  t:mo  to  read 
them  v/ill  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
r.s  I  have,  namely,  that  they  are  pure 
political   buncombe,   based   on    rumors 
backstairs  cossip.  allegations,  and  biased 
statements  mcde  on  the  floor  by  reckless 
political-minded  Republican  Members. 

REPrBLIC,\NS  U.Wt  NO  LEGmMATE  I£SU« 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publicans have  no  real  issue  on  which  to 
BO  to  the  people  in  this  forthcoming  elec- 
tion, and  they  are  obliged  to  manufac- 
ture something  somehow  with  whlci  they 
hope  to  mislead  the  American  people  and 
gam  a  few  votes  for  their  candidate. 
Pponally.    I   think    that    the   method 
which  they  are  pursuing  und3r  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Republican  Wall  Street  pub- 
licists will  not  aid  them  because  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate the  great  servic3s  that  have  b-'n 
rendered  to  them,  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  worid  by  President  Roosevelt.    I  feel 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  win  by  even 
a  greater  majority  than  he  did  in  1936  or 
1940.    In  fact,  I  feel,  from  reliable  infor- 
mation coming  to  me  from  every  section 
of  the  country,  that  he  wiU  be  reelected 
by  a  still  greater  majority. 
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Anyway,  having  the  time  allotted  to 
ine,  I  am  going  to  call  attention  to  some 
of  the  reckless  misstatements  of  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Dewey  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential Candidate  Bricker.  which  mis- 
statements I  cannot  but  regard  as  un- 
becoming men  aspiring  to  such  high 
oflBces.  Mr.  Dewey  in  1940  and  1941  was 
against  preparedness,  as  was  his  Wall 
Street  foreign  adviser.  Mr.  Dulles,  assert- 
ing at  that  time  that  the  talk  about  war 
was  hysteria.  However,  a  few  days  ago 
he  Implied  in  one  of  his  speeches  that 
the  President  was  responsible  for  this 
war,  and  his  running  mate.  Mr.  Bricker, 
has  'ikewlse  been  reckless  in  blaming  the 
President  or  distorting  his  position  and 
action  in  other  matters. 

MCPUBUCAM   SUPn-DUPEB  IfTW   TOKK   WALL 

snnr  fubucists 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  short  stay  In 
Chicago  recently  I  heard  over  the  radio 
and  read  In  many  Republican  news- 
papers unworthy  comments  and  vicious 
propaganda  emanating  from  the  New 
York  Wall  Street  Republican  smear 
bund,  otherwise  known  as  the  Repub- 
lican super-duper  New  York  Wall  Street 
publicists,  which  has  reached  a  new  low 
in  political  chicanery  by  continuing  Its 
despicable  and  untenable  attacks  against 
President  Roosevelt.  I  have  also  ob- 
served in  some  of  these  newspapers  pic- 
tures of  the  President  expertly  retouched 
and  exaggerated  to  make  him  appear  as 
an  exhausted,  worn-out  man. 

I  feel  that  he  can  take  these  shameful, 
vile  attacks  without  actual  injurious 
effect  upon  his  health,  he  knowing  In  his 
heart  tliat  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  realize  that  very  few, 
if  any,  men  in  the  United  States  have 
ever  rendered  greater  service  to  our 
country  in  such  momentous  times  than 
he.  Very  few  men  or  women,  if  in  his 
position,  would  have  the  stamina  and 
tenacity  to  absorb  the  vlliflcations  and 
misrepresentations  that  are  being  hurled 
at  him  by  his  political  haters.  I  pause 
to  question  whether  it  is  their  aim  to  de- 
stroy him  physically  as  they  did  President 
Wilson.  If  so,  they  will  not  succeed.  I 
say  they  will  not  succeed  because  he  Is  a 
man  of  courage  and  great  mental  and 
physical  vitality;  he  knows  he  has  given 
and  is  giving  to  the  country  the  best  that 
was  and  is  in  him  and  brought  it  out  of 
an  unprecedented  Republican  depres- 
sion; and  he  knows  that  he  actually  saved 
our  country  for  a  time  from  attack  by 
the  Nazl-Jap  savages. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  success  of  our  armed  forces 
under  the  President's  leadership,  his 
critics  have  turned  their  vituperative  at- 
tacks to  the  proposed  post-war  program. 
In  this  they  should  realize  that  nothing 
will  swerve  the  President  from  devoting 
all  his  great  ability  and  i)owers  to  win- 
ning the  war,  which,  to  him,  as  It  should 
be  to  all  of  us,  is  the  matter  of  greatest 
concern.  For  the  time  l)eing,  these  ma- 
licious critics  have  desisted  in  their  ef- 
forts to  create  dissension  among  the 
Allied  Nations,  but  they  are  directing 
their  efforts  and  activities  of  destruction 
to  creating  dissension  and  discord  among 
the  people  of  the  smaller  countries  and 
Incitiog  the  citiaen&  of  the  United  SUtes 


of  various  racial  origins  to  fear  and  doubt 
as  to  what  will  happen  when  peace  nego- 
tiations are  undertaken.  But.  again, 
their  willful  and  unfair  tactics,  at  a  time 
when  unity  and  solidarity  should  pre- 
vail, will  come  to  naught,  because  the 
people  themselves,  as  I  have  said,  have 
one  paramount  concern — ^the  early  win- 
ning of  the  war — and  nothing  the  Repub- 
licans may  attempt  by  way  of  political 
chicanery  will  detract  him  from  this 
supreme  objective;  and  their  complete 
confidence  In  the  President  will  prevail. 
Yesterday  a  certain  gentleman  from 
the  Middle  West  in  the  other  body,  where 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  stated  that  Roosevelt  aided 
Japan  and  Hitler  to  rearm  and  tried  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  war  upon 
President  Roosevelt,  who,  as  you  all 
know,  humiliated  himself  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  be  appealed  to  the  butcher 
Hitler,  to  that  miscreant  Mussolini,  and 
to  the  sneaky  Japs  to  desist  In  their 
menacing  efforts  to  cow  and  control  the 
world.  He  was  called  a  warmonger  when 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  country 
and  of  the  Congress  to  the  need  of  ade- 
quately preparing  our  defenses. 

WHO  a  ACTOALLT   EBSFONSIBLB  VO*  THB  WAtt 

I  will  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for 
the  war.  The  Republican  Party,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  of  1920-21.  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  war.  If  they  had  not 
defeated  the  League  of  Nations  neither 
Hitler  nor  Mussolini  nor  the  Japs  could 
have  rearmed.  It  Is  because  they  were 
able  to  rearm  that  they  felt  themselves 
strong  enough  to  subjugate  the  world. 

The  Republicans  were  in  the  majority 
In  both  Senate  and  House  on  March  19, 
1920,  when  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
which  Included  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  defeated  under  the  Immediate  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Lodge.  Moreover,  the 
Republicans  were  In  the  majority  In  both 
Senate  and  House  In  1921-22  when  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Conference, 
which  caused  us  to  scrap  many  naval 
craft  then  on  the  ways  and  some  that 
had  been  In  service  many  years,  and 
largely  prohibited  the  proper  fortifica- 
tion of  our  Pacific  possessions,  was  con- 
siunmated. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  present-day 
Republican  leaders  have  followed  the 
footsteps  of  their  predecessors  In  1919, 
1920,  and  1921.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  In  1919  and 
1920.  I  was  present  at  the  conference 
In  the  White  House  when  President  Wil- 
son -nade  his  report  after  his  first  return 
to  America,  when  he  explained  what  the 
League  of  Nation^  would  mean  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Not  one  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  was  present,  not  one  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs who  was  present,  with  the  exception 
of  Senator  Lodge,  who  questioned  rela- 
tive to  the  number  of  votes  that  Great 
Britain  would  have.  4  to  our  1,  not 
realising  that  we  would  have  had  twice 
as  many  votes  because  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  without  question,  would 
have  voted  with  us  at  all  times,  offered 
objection.  All  others  present  appeared 
satisfied  ami  approved.  But  that  was 
the  excuse.    Only  a  few  months  later. 


when  they  could  not  find  any  real 
to  take  to  the  people  to  defeat  Wllaon  or 
the  Democratic  Party,  they  started  a 
campaign  against  the  League  of  Nations, 
scaring  the  people,  saying  that  it  meant 
sending  our  boys  to  European  wars  and 
Involving  us  in  other  European  affairs, 
when,  in  fact,  the  League  of  Nations  was 
so  devised,  as  time  has  shown,  that  thtrt 
should  be  no  wars  In  the  future.  TheM 
same  leaders  In  1917.  with  their  German 
friends,  caused  the  Kaiser  to  believe  they 
were  so  powerful  that  they  would  never 
permit  our  country  to  safegtiard  its 
rights. 

The  same  was  true  during  1935.  1936, 
and  1937.  The  present-day  Republican 
leaders,  with  Fascist-Nazi  Ideologlea, 
made  Hitler  believe  they  were  strong 
enough  in  America  to  preclude  and  pre- 
vent our  entry  Into  a  global  war  and  stop 
Roosevelt  arming  the  Nation  to  protect 
and  safeguard  its  interests. 
noLATioifma 

Today  many  of  these  gentlemen  and 
organisations  who  were  guilty  of  these 
activities  giving  encouragement  to  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  the  sneaky  Japs  to  pro- 
ceed In  their  designs  to  control  the  world, 
and  many  of  those  who  voted  against  the 
appropriations  for  the  betterment  of  the 
defenses  of  Guam,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  other  of  our  Island  possessions,  and 
against  every  measure  the  PresidMit 
recommended  to  safeguard  our  Interests, 
continue  to  criticise  and  find  fault  with 
the  splendid  accomplishments  of  ths 
President  In  winning  this  war. 


Dewey  and  Bricker  now  devote  them- 
selves to  a  discussion  of  domestic  affairs. 
Only  the  day  before  yesterday  Dewey 
charged  that  we  had  10,000.000  unem- 
ployed 4  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the 
promises  the  President  made  In  1932.  He 
forgets  that  we  had  18.000.000  unem- 
ployed when  President  Roosevelt  took 
office,  and  that  In  1940  nearly  all  who  de- 
sired to  work  and  were  qualified  were 
employed;  that  following  President 
Roosevelt's  policy  and  program  and  by 
action  of  the  Congress,  which  had  up  to 
that  time  cooperated  with  him,  we 
brought  about  the  elimination  of  unem- 
ployment and  effected  the  prosperity  we 
enjoy  today,  a  prosperity  greater  than 
ever  before  In  the  history  of  America  or 
any  other  country  In  the  world.  Notwith- 
standing that  fact,  they  charge,  they  ac- 
cuse, and  they  find  fault  with  this  and 
that. 

The  current  candidate  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent said  we  must  do  something  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  and  Interest  of  business 
and  labor  and  make  them  free  in  the 
future.  Does  he  not  know  that  business 
and  labor  are  today  freer  than  ever  before 
In  the  history  of  America,  that  they  are 
making  more  money,  that  the  cotmtry  Is 
more  prosperous,  and  that  even  the  farm- 
ers in  his  section  of  the  country  are  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  oiu*  Nation? 


Mr.  mnman  is  being  attacked  because 

he  has  asked  for  contributions  of  11  from 
each  member  of  labor  unions  to  aid  in 
the  reelection  of  the  man  who  has  dono 
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more  for  labor — yes,  and  for  the  coun- 
try— than  any  other  man  in  this  or  any 
other  country:  but  nothing  Is  said  of  the 
huge  contributions  of  the  du  Fonts,  the 
Pews,  and  other  tycoons  to  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  fund.  When  history  is 
written.  Hillman  will  be  acclaimed  as  was 
Samuel  Oompers  in  organizing  the  un- 
dtipald  laboring  men  and  women  of  this 
eooBtry  to  obtain  a  living  wage  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families 
And  for  the  betterment  of  working  con- 
ditions. 

I     am     broad-minded     and    liberal- 
minded.  I  hope.    I  have  been  here  many 
years,  and  I  understand  that  sometimes, 
when  people  are  desperate  and  hungry 
ior  office,  they  say  and  do  things  that 
otherwise  they  would  not  say  and  do, 
80  I  am  going  to  be  liberal  and  say.  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  their  misstatements, 
sniping,    and    recklessness    cannot    do 
Dewey  any  good  and  cannot  do  the  can- 
didacy of  President  Roosevelt  any  harm. 
"Go  on:  continue  your  sniping;  continue 
your  attacks,  notwithstanding  that  you 
promised  after  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster 
that  you  would  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent.   I  admit  that  you  have  voted  for 
the  defense  appropriation  bills  and  that 
many  of  you  have  cooperated  otherwise. 
but  there  are  some  who  have  continually 
sniped  and  will  continue  to  snipe  and  at- 
tack without  any  reason  or  justification, 
without  any  foundation  for  some  of  their 
charges."  the  same  charges  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  two  resolutions  that  were 
Introduced  3  days  ago. 

Oh.  the  Members  who  sponsored  these 
resolutions,  as  I  have  said,  are  receiving 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  in  connection 
with  their  resolutions,  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  am  being 
blamed  for  not  giving  them  a  hearing. 
Well,  neither  of  the  Members  who  intro- 
duced these  political  resolutions  ever 
made  application  for  a  hearing.  They 
both  know  in  their  own  hearts  they  did 
not  deserve  any  hearing  and  that  this 
resolution  was  Introduced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  gaining  a  little  cheap  pub- 
licity and  perhaps  giving  the  newspapers 
additional  opportunity  for  front-page 
headlines  saying  we  refused  to  try  Short 
and  Klmmel. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  position 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investiga- 
tion? What  did  this  very  session  of 
Congress  do  in  further  relation  to  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  and  General  Short?  Let 
the  record  speak.  Why,  we  enacted 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  133.  the  Senate 
approving  it  June  5. 1944.  and  the  House 
passing  it  the  foUowing  day.  with  the 
President  approving  it  on  June  13.  1944. 
The  resolution  provides — 

Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  time  limit  for 
immxmlty 
Mesolved.  etc..  That  (1)  eflectire  as  of  De- 
cember 7.  1943.  all  statutes,  resolutions,  laws, 
articles,  and  regtUationa  affecting  the  possible 
prosecution  of  any  person  or  persons,  military 
or  dvU.  connected  with  the  Pearl  Harbor 
oatastrophe  ot  December  7.  IMl,  or  InvolTed 
m  any  other  possible  or  apparent  dereliction 
or  duty,  that  operate  to  prevent  the  court 
martial  or  prosecution  of  any  person  or  per- 
sons In  military  or  dvU  capacity,  InTolved 
In  any  matter  m  connection  with  the  Pearl 


Harbor  catastrophe 
Involved  In  any  oth^r 
dereliction  of  duty,  a 
further  period  of  1 
extension   provided 
Seventy -eighth 

(2)  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  are  severally 
forthwith  with  an 
surrounding  the  catastrophe 
above,  and  thereafte^ 
commence  such 
sons  as  the  facts 


Cong  e 
(if 


m  ly 


and  a  Democratic 


>f  December  7.  1941.  or 
possible  or  apparent 
e  hereby  extended  for  a 
ear,  in  addition  to  the 
or  in  Public  Law  308, 
ss. 

War  and  the  Secretary 

directed  to  proceed 

instigation  Into  the  facts 

described  in  (1) 

In  their  discretion  to 

proceedings  against  such  per- 

Justlfy. 


This  shows  that  a  Democratic  Congress 


administration  have 


courage  enough  to  i  roperly  deal  with  this 
question,  and  the  £  ecretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  th<  Navy  will  report  and 
take  such  necessary  action  as  directed 
by  the  resolution  ir  due  time. 

Personally,  I  my.  elf  believe  that  both 
ofHcers,  and  even  otner  oflBcers  were  neg- 
ligent, but  how  am  I  to  prove  it? 

I  for  one  do  not  t  elieve  that  we  should 
take  outstanding  of  leers  from  our  fight- 
ing fronts  or  office  -s  from  our  ships  in 
imperative  service,  officers  who  are  aid- 
ing in  the  winning  0  '  the  war  at  this  most 
crucial  time  in  our  listory,  to  constitute 
courts-martial  and  :ive  testimony  in  try- 
ing these  two  officer  \.  Furthermore,  this 
is  no  time  to  cond  ict  an  open  investi- 
gation that  might  in  any  way  tend  to 
create  friction  or  d  scord  among  the  of- 
ficers of  our  Army  t  nd  Navy.  Since  the 
declaration  of  war  our  armed  services 
have  cooperated  to  the  highest  degree 
and  our  successes  tc  date  are  largely  due 
to  that  fine  cooperation. 

I  have  the  inf orn  ation  from  the  War 
and  the  Navy  Departments  that  they 
have  sent  their  best  i  nd  most  experienced 
officers,  as  I  have  sa  d.  to  investigate  the 
tragedy  of  Pearl  Hixbor.  They  are  in- 
vestigating it  now,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  within  a  few  months,  or  by 
the  time  we  shall  .h  ive  returned  after  a 
recess,  a  report  will  be  here  properly 
placing  the  respons  bility  for  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster. 


Roosevelt  s  Speech 


EXTENSION  ( )P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  short' 

or  MS  80UU 


IS  IHS  HOUSE  OF 


EIEPRESENTATIVX3 


Thursday.  Sept  smber  21, 1944 


Mr.  SHORT,    Mr. 
to  extend  my  remark 
from  Mrs.  Selma  M 
in  the  Washington 

In  his  first  political 
dldate  Roosevelt  expreised 
"move  forward  with  0<  d 
est  epoch  of  free  achievement 
world  has  ever  known 

Did  Roosevelt  mean 
phraseology  that  he  Irkends 
aid  of  Finland,  to  meqtlon 
small  cotmtrles? 

Or  does  he  expect  Oid 
prlve  Finland  of  the  lc<  -free 
and  the  strategic  Pork  calla 
the  resulting  devastatl|)n 
and  farms? 


Speaker,  under  leave 
I  include  a  letter 
.  Ua,  which  appeared 
limes-Herald: 

speech  this  year  Can- 

-xl  determination  to 

'8  help  to  the  great- 

Qcnt  by  freemen  the 

)r  Imagined  possible." 

>y  this  high-sounding 

"~"^  to  rush  to  the 

only  one  of  the 

to  help  Russia  de- 
port of  Petsamo 
Peninsula,  with 

of  Finnish  homes 


In  addition,  does  he  expect  God  to  help 
Russia  collect  an  indemnity  of  $300,000,000 
from  the  Finns,  a  penalty  imposed  upon 
them  because  they  attempted  to  defend  their 
country  against  Russian  aggression? 

Is  this  the  kind  of  freedom  the  world  has 
never  known  or  even  Imagined  possible  until 
Roosevelt  met  Stalin  at  the  Teheran  Con- 
ference? 

(Un.)  ScLMA  M.  Ala. 


Naral  Actiyitiet  on  the  West  Coast 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACBUSZTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr,  WALSH  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  recently  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  several  naval  bases  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
I  delivered  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Armistice 
Day,  giving  my  impressions  of  these  naval 
activities,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

I  am  going  to  speak  informally  tonight 
concerning  some  Impressions  that  were  left 
with  me  as  a  result  of  my  recent  visit  to 
the  Pacific  coast  to  observe  the  various 
activities  at  the  many  naval  stations  and 
bases  located  in  that  area. 

My  first  visits  were  to  the  extensive  naval 
air  stations  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  and  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  Tex.;  the  first  being  the  oldest  and 
largest   of   our   naval   training   centers,   tha 
latter  being  the  newest,  having  been  con- 
structed since  the   war  began,   but   in  size 
almost  as  large  as  Pensacola.    Both  of  these 
statloiis  are  beehives  of  activity.    While  there 
are  many  other  naval  air  stations,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  country,  nearly  every 
aviator,  at  one  time  or  another  during  his 
training.  Is  likely  to  be  sent  to  either  one 
of  these   stations  or  to  other   large   naval 
aviation  centers,  such  as  the  one  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  several  on  the  west  coast. 
It  takes  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  yean 
to  train  our  young  men  to  be  aviators  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  combat  duty.    Pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  operation  training  are 
given  at  these  major  stations  and  their  sub- 
sidiaries   scattered    all    over    the    country. 
There  are  many  thousands  of  our  young  men 
pursuing  this  training,  together  wtth  thou- 
sands   of   other   officers   and   enlisted   per- 
sonnel,  and   thousands   more   who   are  in- 
structors, naval  mechanics  and  other  station 
attendants  who  do  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  housekeeping  at  these  stations  or  who 
keep  the  planes  in  repair  and  In  condition 
for  dally  flying. 

At  all  these  stations  there  are  extensive 
hospitals,  large  and  well  equipped  recrea- 
tion facilities— In  fact,  all  the  necessary  and 
useful  facilities  that  every  clvUlan  com- 
munity enjoys. 

It  Is  a  mistaken  Idea  that  the  Job  of 
training  to  be  an  aviator  largely  consists 
of  flyUig.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  courses 
of  study  pursued,  the  classroom  work  in 
a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  which  aU  avia- 
tors must  have  knowledge,  makes  a  long, 
strenuous  day  from  early  morning  to  night, 
for  night  flyUig  Is  mcluded  In  the  training. 
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Lea/lng  these  naval  air  stations  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  after  witnessing  the 
tremendous  naval  activities,  ard  after  re- 
viewing the  nuval  bases  at  New  Orleans  and 
the  rarprlslngly  large  and  busy  shipping 
movements  along  the  water  front  of  the  city— 
and  Incidentally  the  immensity  of  the  ship- 
ping facilities  in  New  Orleans  surprised  me— 
I  traveled  to  the  west  coast.  From  San  Diego 
on  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco,  ap- 
proximately 800  miles,  I  visited  many  naval 
and  marine  stations  stretching  along  the  en. 
tire  coast  In  almost  a  contlnuotis  proceaslon. 
It  Is  impossible  to  describe  the  size  of  some 
of  these  stations:  some  of  them  appear  nearly 
as  large  as  the  State  of  MaasachusetU.  The 
namt>er  of  various  naval  operations  at  each 
station  and  the  volume  of  the  supplies  being 
moved  in  and  out  of  the  harbors  along  the 
California  coast  were  bewildering.  At  some 
of  these  bases  I  witnessed  miles  and  miles  of 
every  conceivable  kind  of  supplies,  brought 
In  by  raU.  placed  In  storage  ready  for  ahip- 
ment  through  the  Pacific — everything  from 
locomotives,  huge  automobUe  trucks  of  all 
types,  explosives  of  every  kind,  large 
bombers,  to  sacks  of  coffee. 

The  training  of  the  naval  personnel  at 
these  various  naval  centers  Impressed  me  par- 
ticularly. I  witnessed  troops  training  for 
amphibious  assault  landings.  I  viewed  the 
training  that  our  sailors  and  marines  under- 
go  by  disembarking  from  naval  transports 
and  landing  craft  of  various  kinds  In  a  heavy 
surf  to  simulate  the  capture  of  a  Pacific 
beach  head.  I  saw  men  crawling  on  their 
hands  through  very  rough  terrain  whUe 
machine  guns  were  actually  firing  36  inches 
over  their  heads,  planes  fiylng  In  the  air.  and 
ground  explosions  around  and  about  them, 
simulating  the  method  of  advancing  under 
enemy  fire. 

Everywhere  I  witnessed  traUilng  programs 
which  convert  bluejackets  and  marines  from 
raw  recruits  to  experienced  seamen.  At 
these  stations,  serving  as  instructors  or  get- 
ting ready  for  fvirther  combat  service  were 
many  who  have  returned  from  overseas  com- 
bat duty.  I  observed  small,  practically  un- 
known harbors,  that  have  been  converted  in 
a  few  months  into  large  seaports  where  a 
constant  procession  of  large  vessels  were 
moving  m  and  out  with  men  and  materials 
of  every  kind  and  type  neoeasary  for  the  war 
effort. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  vast  sums  of 
money  that  have  been  spent  In  developing 
these  bases  and  training  centers  have  been 
wisely  spent,  and  the  naval  program  accom- 
plished with  less  waste  than  should  be  ex- 
pected when  haste  has  been  such  an  im- 
portant consideration, 

I  was  Impressed  especially  with  the  strenu- 
ous type  of  training  that  our  American  youth 
must  undergo  l>eIore  being  ready  for  com- 
bat. Long,  hard,  and  tedious  work  on  the 
field  and  In  the  class  room  was  exhibited 
everywhere.  It  was  a  revelation  to  me  to 
find  the  large  numl)er  of  schools  In  these 
training  centera  where  special  training  In 
special  phases  of  warfare  are  carried  on. 
Every  known  war  method  was  t>elng  taught 
from  knowledge  of  and  use  of  the  most  tech- 
nical and  scientific  Instnunents  to  the  train- 
ing of  thousands  of  men  for  service  in  the 
Hospital  Corps.  Above  aU,  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  seriousness  and  eeal  of  these  young 
bluejackets  and  youttilul  officers. 

Much  as  I  was  Impressed  with  the  exacting 
and  strenuous  training  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, I  think  the  most  lasting  impression 
that  I  carried  away  was  what  I  witnessed  In 
the  various  naval  hospitals  I  visited.  In 
these  hospitals  I  realised  how  deeply  we  are 
indebted  to  those  who  have  already  been  In 
combat,  and  to  those  who  are  getting  medi- 
cal treatment  to  return  to  fight  against  otir 
foes.  But  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most 
while  In  the  hospitals  was  the  sympathetic 
care  and  attention  being  given  to  those  who 
have  returned  from  combat  and  are  requiring 


medical  care  to  heal  their  wounds,  or  to  check 
the  ravages  of  disease  that  war  has  tirought 
to  them.  I  fotind  the  patient*  ebeerful. 
laughing  and  Joking  in  the  wards,  despite  the 
sufferlnyi  they  have  endured  and  the  obvlotw 
handicaps  some  of  them  must  face. 

The  Job  of  rehabilitation  being  done  for 
the  wounded,  impaired  both  mentaUy  and 
physically,  la  steadUy  bringing  them  back  to 
normal  life,  and  many  of  them  face  the  fu- 
ttu-e  without  fear,  knowing  that  they  wUl  be 
able,  notwlthftanding  their  physical  handi- 
caps, to  take  their  place  In  ctvii  Ufe  almost 
tlie  equal  of  those  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  valley  of  death.  To  witness  the 
loss  of  limbs  of  these  fine  young  men  was 
touching  Indeed,  but  It  was  consoling  to  find 
the  personal  attention  that  Is  being  given 
them  in  supplying  the  most  mcdern  type  of 
artificial  limbs  and  in  training  them  In  the 
use  of  them. 

I  want  to  assure  everyone  who  has,  or  will 
have,  relatives  In  the  naval  hospitals  on  the 
Pacific  oocut  that  a  remarkable  Job  is  t>eing 
done  In  the  medical  care  they  are  receiving 
and  m  the  Job  of  rehabUltatlon.  Here  at 
these  hospitals  was  brought  home  to  me  the 
appalllEg  sacrifices  t>elng  made  by  ova 
marines.  In  one  hospital  alone  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  amputation  cases  were  boys 
from  the  ranks  of  marines. 

I  was  reminded  again  and  again  during 
those  days  that  I  was  witnessing  war  activi- 
ties and  the  preparation  for  war  of  the  Im- 
portance of  manpower.  It  is  Important  and 
necessary  to  have  naval  vessels  and  war 
weapons,  but  something  laesldes  steel  and 
explosives  are  most  essential.  It  Is  man- 
power. The  manner  In  which  the  American 
youth  have  responded  to  the  training  given 
them  Is  a  tribute  to  them  that  should  make 
all  Americans  exalt  with  Justifiable  pride. 
It  was  thrilling  and  magnificent  to  see  them, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them, 
training,  drilling,  and  gomg  throtigh  the 
strenuous  performances  that  are  necessary 
to  get  ready  for  combat  duty.  Tea,  the  out- 
standing thing  that  I  saw  on  my  trip  was 
the  naval  personnel — the  immature  young 
men  who  left  home,  school,  and  shops,  con- 
verted BO  qulcldy  Into  a  great  flighting  force. 
Likewise,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  fine 
yoiuig  naval  officers  who  have  accepted  so 
willingly  their  strenuotis  and  exacting  train- 
ing and  who  only  a  few  months  ago  were 
students  In  our  colleges,  or  Just  begltmlng 
their  professional  careers  In  life. 

When  this  war  began  our  Navy  consisted 
of  150.000  officers  and  men.  This  number 
has  been  expanded  today  to  approximately 
8.500,000  officers  and. men.  Great  credit  Is 
due  the  small  nucleus  who  constituted  the 
Navy  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  for  they 
had  the  Job  of  planning,  expanding,  and 
enlarging  the  Navy  to  Its  present  size.  There 
Is  not  an  officer  in  the  Regular  Navy  who 
does  not  bestow  great  praise  and  grow  en- 
thusiastic when  he  refers  to  the  Reserve  offl- 
cers,  enlisted  men,  the  WAVES,  and  the  Job 
they  are  doing.  All  honor  and  praise  to 
these  civilian  boys  and  young  men  who  have 
made  o\ir  Navy  today  what  it  is  and  are 
giving  such  a  glorious  account  of  themselves 
in  recording  victory  after  victory  as  they 
move  on  from  island  to  island  through  long 
and  tedious  sea  lanes  to  Tokyo. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  every  man  In  the 
Navy,  no  matter  how  humble  hU  task.  U 
deserving  of  our  respect  and  gratitude.  The 
man  who  is  scrubbing  the  decks  on  our 
battleships,  the  man  who  Is  cooking  the 
mess,  the  man  who  will  never  go  to  sea  but 
U  Instruaing  or  training,  or  merely  a  guard 
at  some  shore  staUon.  all  are  contributing 
Just  as  much  toward  hastening  the  day  of 
final  victory  as  those  who  are  at  the  guns 
on  our  battleships.    They  are  all  part  and 

parcel  of  the  Navy.  

From  what  I  have  said  and  from  the  recent 
great  victories  of  the  Allies,  and  from  the 
mcreaslng  emphasis  of  post-war  planning,  it 


may  seem  easy  enough  to  conclude  that  for 
all  practical  purpoaes  the  war  is  ov«r.  How- 
ever, much  as  I  would  Uk»  to  propbi^f  an 
early  end  of  the  war.  I  must  add  that.  In  my 
optnlon.  It  Is  dangerotis  to  believe — and  this 
Is  the  optnlon  of  many  naval  officers — that 
final  victory  te  imminent.  Vtetory  wUl 
come — and  only  eo—  a>  tlie  moment  that 
the  Germans  and  Japaoaaa  decide  to  sur- 
render unconditionally.  This  fact  has  been 
true  from  the  beginning,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  from  a  mUitary  standpoint  tiM  and  la 
not  yet  In  eight.  There  wUl  be  kmg  cam- 
paigns to  plan,  hard  work,  and  many  caaual- 
ties  before  the  victory  Is  won.  The  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  to  date  on  the  road  to 
victory  are  impressive  and  important,  but  not 
yet  conclusive.  The  post-war  studies  and 
planning  must  go  on.  but  they  are  only  evi- 
dence that  we  recognize  the  war  wUl  be  over 
and  victoriously  so — sometime.  But  these 
necessary  plans  for  the  future  are  not  to  be 
misinterpreted  to  mean  more  than  o\ir  con- 
fidence In  ultimate  victory. 

What  a  paradflk  this  war  presenU.  It  Is 
hard  for  me  to  reconcUe  some  of  the  extreme 
contrasts  not  only  between  the  suffering  and 
sacrifices  in  the  countries  of  otir  allies  with 
our  own  but  also  the  shocking  contrasts 
within  our  own  land.  Here  we  are.  mililcns 
and  millions  of  Americans  enjoying  practi- 
cally all  the  pleasures  of  peacetime,  having 
more  wealth  and  material  prosperity  than  at 
any  other  time  In  our  history,  while  our 
youtha  are  making  heroic  sacrifices — sacri- 
fices In  the  future  far  l>eyond  our  present 
conception.  Have  not  they,  our  glorious 
young  men.  stripped  themselves  of  all  their 
possessions,  separated  themaslvsa  from  all 
they  hold  dear?  Are  they  not  this  minute 
facing  the  foe  on  every  battlefront,  suffering 
every  kind  of  mental  and  physical  torture 
and  bearing  scars  that  never  can  be  eradi- 
cated, and  ready  to  die  far  away  from  home 
and  loved  onea— all  this  terrible  agony  being 
endured  that  you  and  I  might  continue  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  American  freedom? 
BspecUOly  on  this  Armistice  Day  we  are 
touched  with  the  all-out  sacrifices  and  glow- 
ing heroism  of  these  youthful  American 
warriors.  Yes;  our  hearts  go  out  in  profound 
sympathy  to  those  loved  ones  at  home  bear- 
ing unutterable  woes  to  which  loneliness  and 
vacant  dialrs  bear  mute  testimony.  Stirely, 
living,  they  merit  o\ir  greatest  reward— both 
In  a  material  sense  as  well  as  in  an  xmdylng 
spiritual  gratitude:  or,  dying,  by  placing  their 
names  among  American  immortals  and  In- 
scribing for  each. one  of  them  this  eplUph: 
"Who  died  far  away  before  his  time,  but  as  a 
soldier  for  his  country." 

It  ta  unthinkable  that  w*.  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  noble  heroism  and  these  Im- 
measurable sacrifices  wiU  be  found  want- 
ing in  whatever  heroic  efforts  are  necessary  to 
keep  the  American  traditions  of  Justice  and 
charity  and  freedom  untarnished  by  the 
pagan  tradition  of  self-interest  and  safety 
first.  For  the  sake  of  our  heroic  warriors  we 
must  not  let  the  softening  and  weakening 
Influences  of  material  things,  even  enjoyed 
In  time  of  war,  rob  America  of  its  soul.  Its 
spiritual  soul,  of  the  basic  political  philoso- 
phy that  has  made  America  the  land  of  th# 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

The  conception  of  our  Government  Is  de- 
fined In  the  Constitution's  preamble.  It  Is 
contaUied  in  theae  words:  "^o  esUbllah  Jtis- 
tice."  This  was  the  aim  as  It  was  the  ideal 
and  inspiration  of  the  fovmders  of  our  be- 
loved Republic.  More  than  ever,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  Americans  today.  Without 
an  Increasingly  strong  sense  of  Justice  and 
faith  in  the  true  American  conception  of 
freedom  there  is  certain  to  come  Into  exist- 
ence a  vast  mechanism  of  oppression  and 
the  suppression  of  our  llherttes.  It  U  the  ab- 
sence of  Jurtlce  that  Is  respon^ble  for  the 
prvaent  holocaust  to  Europe.  It  Is  the  ab- 
sence of  Justice  and  an  appreoUtlon  of  the 
bleaslnp  of  freedom  that  has  enslaved  tba 
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boman  famlllM  In  many  eouctrlM  and  In 
DMily  all  part*  of  the  world.  It  la  tbe  ab- 
Maee  at  JiwUe*  Uiat  baa  denied  tbe  worker 
tbroufffa  tha  yaan  bu  Just  share  of  tbe  con- 
tnbutton  be  baa  made  to  tbe  wealth  tbat 
be  bclped  to  accumulate. 
^^  Tha  beat  service  we  can  render  our  heroic 
^duth*  eerTlng  our  country  tbla  very  night 
In  every  comer  of  the  world  1»  not  only  to 
aeck  a  remedy  to  all  Inequalities  and  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  Injiutlces,  but 
•bova  all  to  protect  the  doctrines  and  poU- 
dea  that  will  praaarve  tbe  priceless  berlt- 
•te  that  our  forefathers  gave  ua. 


Aacricb't  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  omo 

Of  THX  8KNATB  OP  THS  UinTKD  STATES 

Tuesdav.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  state- 
BMOt  which  I  made  on  October  4.  with 
refard  to  America's  opportunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
MMit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


vraTsaowT    at    ths    Trwrm 
rtmvM  ON  AMKucA'a  orroarnmrrr 


(By  H'*^*  H.  Buxton,  Senator  from  Ohio) 

As  we  meet  In  Philadelphia.  It  to  fitting  tbst 
vre  first  of  all  steep  ourselves  in  that  deep 
faith  of  our  fathers  who  here  brought  forth 
"a  new  nation,  conc«lved  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
catad  to  the  propoaltlon  that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

Aa  we  think  of  the  battlefields  of  yeater- 
day,  today  and  tomorrow,  let  lu  also  repeat 
tboaa  words  of  dedication  which  Uncoln  ut- 
tered at  Ontysbtnf  for  our  everlasting  Inspi- 
ration: "It  to  •  •  •  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore ua  •  •  •  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  thee  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain;  |and|  that  thto  Nation  (to  which  we 
may  add  thto  world  |,  under  Qod.  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom     •     •     •." 

To  thto.  Lincoln  added  16  months  later: 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all.  with  ftrmneas  In  tbe  right  as  Uod  gives 
us  to  aee  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
tba  work  we  are  In.  to  .bind  up  the  Nation's 
woonds.  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
boma  tbe  battle  and  bto  widow  and  hto  or- 
phan, to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cher- 
tob  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselvea 
and  with  all  nstlons." 

In  thto  spirit  let  us  realise  that  "America  to 
not  so  much  a  place  as  it  to  a  people."  We 
lora  the  "rocks  and  rills  and  templed  hllto" 
of  America  not  so  much  because  they  are 
different  from  other  rocks  and  nito  and  tem- 
pled hllto.  but  because  of  what  the  people 
have  done  among  them.  Ours  to  a  promised 
land  to  which  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
world  have  come  seeking  freedom  and  where 
to  an  inspiring  degree  they  have  found  It. 
Our  Nation  to  a  living  demonstration,  not  of 
a  perfect  tuition,  but  of  the  long-doubted 
fact  that  "a  new  nation  conceived  In  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  tha  proposition  that  all  man 
aia  created  equal"  can  long  endure. 

In  tha  present  war.  under  the  graataat  taat 
ot  hMory,  tba  brava  yotutf  man  and  wocnan 
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of  our  armed  forces,  the 
men  and  workers  in  oui 
tireless  farmers  In  our 
our  people  In  every  walk 
all  origins,  raoea,  and 
that  the  voluntary  un 
produces  a  d3mamic 
the  regimented  power  to 
subjects  of  any  form  of 

The   fundamental   m 
that  of  demonstrating 
Golden  Rxile.     America 
common  man  because, 
origin,  he  to  free  here  to 
of  hto  abilities.     America 
expression  of  that 
men  so  often  expressed 
term  of  the  Brotherhood 
nlzed  In  the  common 

Today  International 
the  promise  of  such  stab 
to    come,    to   not   only 
Ideallstlcally  desirable, 
necessity.     We  cannot 
develop  our   domestic 
full  employment  without 
we  have  a  rare  and 
combining  a  search  for 
stability  with  a  crusade 
practice   of   the   great 
"all  things  whatsoever 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye 

In  Justice  to  those 
lives  that  this  Nation 
live,  we.  In  turn,  must 
help  establish  a  Just  anc 
will  be  worthy  of  their 

Much  progress  has 
not  review  it,  birt  I  do 
recognition  that  Integrlti 
billty  are  cornerstones  of 
and  foreign  relations 
cently  declared  our  policy 
greatest   obligation   to 
When  Washington  was 
Ident,  he  wrote  to  hto 
"Integrity  and  firmness 
offer."     In  these  virtues, 
nerstones  on  which  he 
today,  as  we  approach 
time.  It  to  fitting  that  we 
United  States  already 
policy,  and  that,  therefo^ 
fore  us  to  no  longer 
that   policy  but   how 
develop  It,  and  make  It 

Our  basic  policy  to 
of  the  United  States 
her  5.  1943,  by  a  vote  of 
word  for  word  tbe  terms 
proved  not  only  by  the 
our  Government  but  by 
aln.    Russia,    and    China 
sUtes:  "That  the  Senat4 
cesalty  of  there  being 
Heat  practicable  date  a 
organization,  based  on 
sovereign  equality  of  all 
and  open  to  membership 
large  and  small,  for  the 
tematlonal  peace  and 

Thto  sentence  contalni 
They  are  that    (1)    a 
organlaatlon  should  be 
should  be  based  on  the 
ereign    equality   of    all 
Thto  to  not  a  new  prlnc 
aa  It  long  has  been 
ereign  eqxiallty  of  the  i 
our  Union  coupled  with 
their  representation  In 
agencies  of  the 
be  open  to  membership 
•tataa.  large  and  small; 
ba  astabltobed  for  tha 
national  paaoa  axMl  Mct^lty 


( ompetent  business- 
factories,  and  the 
^Ids.  together  with 
of  life  drawn  from 
c^^eda,   have  proven 
of  a  free  people 
strdngth  far  exceeding 
ffhlch  the  manacled 
tyranny  can  attain, 
isiion   of   America   to 
practicality  of  the 
s  the  land  of  the 
l^wever  humble  hto 
to  the  full  scope 
is  the  governmental 
unity  among 
the  more  general 
of  Man  and  recog- 
therhood  of  God, 
stiblllty  coupled  with 
lity  for  many  years 
I  ntematlonally   and 
it  to  a  domestic 
otir  war  debt, 
and    attain 
it.    Therefore  today 
flee  ing  op]x>rtunlty  of 
practical  economic 
the  International 
c()mmandment   that 
woiild  that  men 
so  unto  them." 
have  given  their 
thto  world  might 
blend  every  effort  to 
lasting  peace  that 
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frj  md.  General  Knox, 
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new  Issues  of  our 

remember  that  the 
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the  question  be- 

we  shall  follow 

shall   support   It, 

1  eal. 

In  the  resolution 
adopted  Novem- 
85  to  5  containing 
an  agreement  ap- 
xecutlve  branch  of 
I  hose  of  Great  Brlt- 
Thto   resolution 
recognises  the  ne- 
est^bltohed  at  the  ear- 
Intematlonal 
principle  of  the 
peace-loving  states, 
by  all  such  states, 
nalntenance  of  in- 
security." 
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To  these  we  might  add  a  fifth,  for  the  res- 
olution declares  that  such  an  organization 
should  be  establUhed  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  building  well  upon 
these  cornerstones  that  we  have  met  tonight. 
It  is  for  thto  purpose  that  a  preliminary  con- 
ference recently  has  been  held  In  Washing- 
ton between  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Russia,  and  the  United  States  and  also 
between  Great  Britain.  China,  and  the  United 
States.  It  Is  for  thto  purpose  that  the  bi- 
partisan BsH:  resolution  to  win  the  peace  was 
filed  In  the  Senate.  It  is  for  thto  purpose  that 
a  bipartisan  committee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  been  meeting 
frequently  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  to 
for  thto  purpose  that  a  qualified  representa- 
tive of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  has  been  In 
conference  with  the  corresponding  represent- 
ative of  the  Democratic  candidate  for  tha 
same  ofllce.  It  is  for  thto  purpose  that  many 
Individual  members  of  the  United  Statea 
Senate  have  conferred  with  representatives  of 
our  State  Department  and  others  have  given 
expression  to  some  of  their  opinions  on  tha 
floor  of  tbe  Senate.  It  to  for  thto  purpose  that 
many  voluntary  organizations  have  sprung 
up  throughout  the  Nation  and  that  existing 
religious,  civic,  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
and  other  organizations  have  been  giving 
consideration  to  these  issues.  It  to  for  thto 
purpose  that  much  has  been  written  by  tha 
students,  scholars,  and  statesmen  of  our  tlma 
upon  these  Issues. 

It  to  for  thto  purpose  that  our  principal 
speaker  thto  evening,  Sumner  Welles,  haa 
written  hto  constructive  and  helpf\il  recent 
book  entitled  "The  Time  for  Dectolon,"  deal- 
ing with  the  course  of  events  in  Europe  be- 
tween tbe  two  great  wars,  the  gradually 
changing  policy  of  the  United  States,  tha 
momentovu  dectolons  taken  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing otir  participation  In  the  war.  an  analysis 
of  the  problems  past,  present,  and  future  in 
various  areas  and  countries  of  the  world,  and 
finally  his  presentation  of  a  plan  of  what 
seems  to  him  an  effective  world  organization 
and  of  the  part  which  he  feels  this  country 
must  take  in  world  affairs  if  we  are  to  have 
any  reasonable  hope  of  enduring  peace  and 
security. 

"The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say  here,"  but  It  can  never 
forget  what  our  generation  shall  do  or  fall 
to  do  at  thto  hour  of  crtoto  and  opportunity. 
We  are  met,  therefore,  to  act  as  soon  and  aa 
effectively  as  we  can  in  the  Interest  of  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations. 


Wjromuif  Went  RepabUcaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  wrroicnta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
aiik  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricori)  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Wyoming  Went  Repub- 
lican." published  in  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune.  Cheyenne,  Wye,  on  November 
9.  1M4. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WTOMOIO    WKNT    BXPtTBLICAH 

Wyoming  went  Republican  Tuesday. 
A  clean  sweep— Its  electoral  votes  for  Dewey 
and  Brlcker.  the  Representative  In  Congress, 
a  top-heavy  majority  of  the  legislature. 

There's  a  vast  and  proud  significance  in 
the  fact. 

A  majority  of  Wyoming's  voters  could  not 
be  offset  by  the  efforts  of  7,000  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic employees,  some  of  them  as  useless 
aa  a  refrigerator  at  the  North  Pole,  as  super- 
fluous to  essential  public  service  as  wheeto 
on  a  parachute,  who  worked  fevertohly  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  on  the  taxpayers'  time, 
for  the  New  Deal  ticket, 

A  majority  of  Wyoming's  voters  coiUd  not 
be  influenced  and  mtoled  by  the  Communtots, 
foreign-born  radlcato.  corrupt  political  ma- 
chines, who.  for  their  own  purposes,  made 
Rooaevelt  and  Truman  their  candidates. 

A  majority  of  Wyomlngltes  could  not  be 
bipilled  by  tbe  wiles  of  a  maater  polltlcton 
«b9  tfld  not  absUln  from  using  governmen- 
tal authority  for  partisan  political  purpose. 
A  majority  of  Wyoming  voters  reasoned 
for  themselves,  saw  clearly  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  patriotic  duty,  cast  their 
ballots  in  accordance  therewith — and  Wyo- 
ming went  Republican. 

Tea,  Indeed,  there's  a  vast  and  proud  sig- 
nificance In  the  fact. 

Triumph  of  the  fourth-term  candidacy  In 
the  national  election  changed  not  one  whit 
the  character  and  quality  of  those  who  will 
be  benefactors  from  It. 

They  are  today  precisely  as  they  were  be- 
fore the  ballots  were  counted,  save  that  the 
power  of  some  selfishly  fourth-term  sup- 
porters has  been  established  and  entrenched 
in  this  Nation's  Government  for  the  next 
4  years. 

Sidney  Hlllman  still  to  Sidney  Hlllman. 
Earl  Browder  stUl  to  Earl  Browder,  Harry  Hop- 
kins still  Is  Harry  Hopkins.  Boaa  KeUy  to  stUl 
Boss  Kelly,  Harold  Ickes  still  to  Harold  Ickes, 
Harry  Truman  still  Is  Harry  Truman—  out- 
come of  the  election  has  transformed  none 
of  these  into  a  selfless  statesman,  nor  any 
other  politician  Into  a  statesman. 

Through  the  votes  of  a  majority  they  have 
been  granted  what  they  wanted,  a  grant  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  exploit  to  Ita  fullest: 
but  they  remain  precisely  the  same  crew,  with 
precisely  the  same  objectives. 

•  Elections  do  not  change  the  quality  of 
men. 

There  to  opportunity  for  endless  analyses 
of  the  election,  and  many,  many  there  will  be. 
A  patent  fact  to  that  more  than  20.000,000 
American  citizens  served  notice  on  the  Roose- 
velt administration  that  they  were  dissatis- 
fied with  Its  performance  and  were  convinced 
that  It  was  "time  for  a  change." 

That  their  protest  did  not  prevaU  at  the 
polls  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  single  fac- 
tor—the millions  of  persons  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  unworthUy  welded  into  a  tremendous 
parttoan  political  machine,  and  the  relatives 
whose  votes  they  were  able  to  influence. 

Thto  factor  alone  may  be  credited  with 
twice  as  many  votes,  and  more,  as  the  Roose- 
velt majority  of  the  popular  vote.  Had  It  not 
been  for  thto  bloc  of  voters,  the  fourth-term 
candidacy  would  have  been  rejected  by  a 

landslide.  .      ..vi-t. 

There  were  other  factors,  concerning  which 
there  to  not  space  for  comment,  these  Includ- 
ing tha  politically  bigoted  solid  South;  but 
tbaM  mat  ba  dismissed,  as  each  to  a  determi- 
native fa«tor  in  the  presence  of  the  power  of 
the  FMeral  Government  pay-roll  machine. 

Tbasa  things  whatavtr.  in  tba  Unlt^l  States 
a  majority  rulaa  ragardlaM  bow  such  major- 


Ity  may  have  been  attained.    8o  in  tbe  praa- 

ence  of  the  fourth  term  the  minority  bows — 
but  cherishes  the  right  to  be  heard. 

Wyoming  haa  no  place  In  the  •victory 
parade."  but  it  has  a  prouder  place — Wyoming 
went  Republican. 


Some  Poit-war  Africaltnral  PreblcBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMaas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics,  I  include  herewith 
an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute in  Chicago.  111.,  on  September  27, 
1944: 

I  appreciate  this  InvlUtlon  to  speak  on 
your  progrsm.  No  specific  subject  has  been 
assigned  to  me  but  I  was  told  I  would  be 
expected  to  discuss  some  agrlctiltural  ques- 
tion. I  have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  recon- 
version of  agriculture  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  Industry.  Thto  to  the  most  acute 
problem  which  to  confronting  farmers  today. 
It  to  a  problem  which  to  of  vital  interest  to 
you.  not  only  because  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  affects  the  welfare  of  aU  of  ua,  but 
because  you.  as  processors  and  distributors 
of  agricultural  products,  are  bound  to  be 
directly  affected  by  any  Government  pro- 
grams affecting  this  reconversion. 

When  we  entered  the  war  the  farmers  of 
thto  country  were  told  that  their  eflorU  were 
to  play  a  vital  part  in  lU  prosecution.  Even 
befcwe  we  entered  the  war  our  commitments 
under  lend-lease  made  It  necessary  to  ex- 
pand our  agricultural  production.  I  do  not 
need  to  tell  thto  audience  how  effectively 
farmers  have  responded  to  the  call  to  Increaae 
their  production.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  food  production  dtirlng  the  last 
3  crop  years  has  been  more  than  one-third 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  years  from 
1935  to  1939.  Thto  would  be  a  great  accom- 
plishment under  any  conditions,  but  it  to 
even  more  remarkable  when  one  considers 
that  it  occurred  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  of 
acute  shortages  of  labor,  machinery,  repairs, 
and  transportation.  Remarkable  as  have 
been  the  achievements  of  industry  In  the 
production  of  war  material,  I  believe  that 
considering  what  he  haa  been  up  against,  the 
American  farmer  has  turned  In  the  greatest 
production  Job  of  all. 

While  wo  are  talking  of  production,  I  do 
not  believe  It  to  amiss  to  say  that  you  and 
the  other  processors  and  distributors  of  agri- 
cultural products  have  done  a  splendid  Job 
also.  You,  too,  have  worked  under  many 
handicaps  and  restrictions.  Some  of  them 
were  Inevitable  and  unsvoldable.  Others 
were  Imposed  by  lack  of  understanding  of 
your  problems  by  governmental  agencies  and 
some,  I  fear,  came  about  because  of  the  med- 
dlesome desire  on  the  part  of  Government 
(^ficlato  to  exercise  authority  for  authority's 
sake  or  to  make  your  buslneas  the  guinea  pig 
for  trying  out  pet  theories. 

Now  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  tha 
period  when  our  need  for  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural prodtKta  requires  a  oonUx^ioaal 
tbe  strenuous  afforU  of  tba  last  •  *•■■•',  .^* 
have  reached  the  point  where  wa  sbould  do 
voma  fhefk«"g  up  to  aaoartain  wbara  wa  itaad 


M  f ar  aa  supply  and  demand  are  concerned, 
and  to  determine  our  needs  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  and  the  period  Immedi- 
ately following.  Whan  tha  European  war 
ends  It  to  understood  that  Army  purchases 
will  drop  off  msterlally.  The  uncertainty  aa 
to  tbe  length  'of  the  war  In  the  Pacific  and 
aa  to -the  exact  amount  of  food  needed  for 
relief  purposes,  makes  it  dUBcxilt  to  know  Just 
what  o\ir  naeda  may  be  for  tbe  next  crop 
year.  After  that  Ume.  however,  it  seama  to 
be  clearly  Indicated  that  the  amount  needed 
for  relief  abroad  and  for  the  Army  wUl  ba 
greatly  reduced. 

Assuming  that  1945  will  mark  tba  and  of 
the  period  when  substantial  quaatltiaa  of 
food  will  be  needed  for  tba  armed  foreas  and 
for  relief  purpoaes,  what  can  we  count  on  aa 
a  normal  civilian  dnnand  lor  agi^cultural 
prodxicu?  In  the  yaara  immadlately  follow- 
ing, that  will  depend  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent on  Jobs  and  buying  power.  It  to  eatl- 
mated  that  If  consumption  and  buying  power 
continue  at  the  present  rate  we  could  use  al 
home  in  the  first  normal  peacetime  jrear 
about  86  percent  of  our  present  agricultural 
produaion.  If  buying  power  should  be  no 
higher  than  It  was  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  than  there  to  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  wottld  consume  domestically 
more  than  70  or  76  percent  of  our  preaent 

production.  

This  means  that  even  If  buying  power  con- 
tlnuea  at  Its  present  level,  agriculture  to 
shortly  going  to  be  called  upon  to  find  a  mar- 
ket for  at  least  16  percent  of  lU  present  pro- 
duction or  to  reduce  production  by  that 
amount.  If  buying  power  an<1  demand  are 
reduced  by  lack  of  Jobs,  tbe  figure  will  be 
larger.  There  may  be  those  who  think  that 
when  the  pressure  of  the  war  effort  to  gona 
there  will  be  a  natural  let-down  In  produc- 
tion. I  doubt  It.  It  to  more  probable  that  tX 
a  market  could  be  found  thera  wotald  be  fur- 
ther Increaaaa  in  production.  The  gatna  oC 
the  last  few  years  are  liu^ely  due  to  inaaaaad 
efficiency  In  production  becauaa  of  improvad 
machinery.  Increased  soU-conaarratkm  ac- 
tivities, greater  use  of  fertUlaer.  and  the  usa 
of  new  and  better  sUains  and  varieties  of 
livestock  and  crops.  These  developmenu  wlU 
continue,  and.  in  addition,  there  will  ba 
greater  supplies  of  labor  and  machinery  than 
we  have  had  during  the  last  3  years. 

We  had  tbe  same  problem  following  tha 
other  war.    We  know  what  happened.     The 
decline  In  farm  prices  which  began  In  the 
fall  of  1920  cut  the  net  Income  from  agri- 
culture squarely  in  two.     In  1918.  tbe  last 
year  of  the  war.  it  was  111,420,000,000.     In 
1921  It  was  $6.271,000  000.    Thto  was  strictly 
an  agricultural  deprea-rton,  however.   The  de- 
cline in  income  was  not  general,  and,  as  a 
matter   of  fact,   total   national    Income   for 
1921  slightly  exceeded  that  for  1918.    It  took 
agriculture  a  long  time  to  recover  from  the 
lasulta  of  thto  price  debacle  following  tha 
other  war.    It  result€d  in  bankruptcy,  fore- 
cloeures.  and  general  distress  in  agricultural 
sections,  not  only  at  the  time  but  for  several 
years  thereafter.     Wn  do  not  want  thto  to 
happen  again.    In  order  to  forestall  such  a 
disastrous  decline  and  to  enable  farmers  to 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  fnm  war- 
time agricultural  production  to  a  more  nor- 
mal situation.  Congress  has  passed  legtolatlon 
to  provide  for  support  prices  on  agrlcultiirai 
commodities  during  tbe  war  period  and  for 
a  years  thereafter.    These  support  prices  ap- 
ply In  particular  to  the  basic  commoditiaa 
•nd  alao  to  aU  other  commoditiaa  on  which 
the  War  Food  Admintotrator  has  askad  for 
increased  production.     In  addition  to  tbto. 
tbara  to  authority  in  the  tow  for  support 
pticm  under  oartaln  condltlcns  on  aU  agri- 
cultural commodities,  although  tba  use  "^ 
such  prices  to  not  mi»de  mandatory  ai  in  taa 
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eat*  of  th«  ceramcditlft  to  which  I  have  here- 
tofor*  r«r«rred.  AMumlng  that  thf  JapanaM 
phaM  cf  the  war  £oea  not  end  until  boiimUbm 
In  IMS.  the  mandatory  price-aupport  provl- 
stona  wbtch  affect  about  65  percent  of  our 
acrtcultural  production,  will  be  In  effect  un> 
til  December  31.  1»47.  at  least.  If  ths  Japa- 
nca:  war  runs  Into  1944,  the  tcnnlnat  date 
will  b«  1  jrear  later. 

In  addition  to  the  provlslona  for  prlc« 
•upport  which  I  have  enumerated,  theie  Is 
eonutned  in  section  3  of  the  Stabilization 
Krt«nsli>n  Act  of  1»44.  a  provision  which  CI- 
rtett  the  Prealdant.  acting  through  any  de- 
paitHMDt.  aganey.  or  oOoe  oi  the  Gcvem- 
mart.  to  trka  a*!  lawful  action  to  assure  that 
the  farm  praduoara  ot  baaic  commodltlaa  and 
the  so-called  Steagall  commodities  (meaning 
thaae  upon  which  the  War  Food  AdmlnUtra- 
tor  has  requested  farmers  to  Increase  pro- 
dtMtlon).  receive  either  parity  price  or  the 
lllgimt  price  prevailing  between  January  1 
September  15;  ^13.  Acting  under  this 
don.  the  War  Pood  Administrator  an- 
on September  23  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would,  as  soon 
as  arrangements  could  be  made,  offer  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  cotton  In  the  hands  of  grow- 
ers at  100  percent  of  parity  and  would,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  loan  next  spring,  nffer 
to  purchase  at  parity  all  wheat  under  Gov- 
ernment loan. 

There  are  also  other  provisions  wh'ch.  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  bolster  up  the  price  sup- 
port program.  One  of  them  is  secticn  32  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  Act  of  1938.  which  makes  avaU- 
•hta  aaaMttotag  over  919^000JK»  par  yaar 
for  the  expansion  of  markets  for  agricul- 
tural commodltiea.  Also,  there  are  proristons 
putting  restrictions  upon  the  disposal  of 
cgrlculturat  commodltiea  In  the  hands  of 
Oovamment  agencies,  the  purpose  of  thess 
laMrlctions  being  to  prevent  the  sale  of  these 
crmmodities  In  such  a  way  as  to  adveisely 
affect  prices.  The  provision  currently  in 
prohibits  the  sale  of  any  Government- 
agricultural  product  at  less  than 
parity  price  or  the  comparable  price,  except 
tn  the  case  of  commodities  substantially  de- 
tencrjiud  in  quality  or  in  the  case  of  perish- 
able frutu  and  vegetables  if  there  is  danger 
of  deterioration.  The  provision  does  not 
appty  to  products  which  are  sold  for  live- 
atoik  fa«4l  or  for  seed  or  for  new  or  by- 
product tiaaa.  or  to  peanuts  aold  for  oil. 
Tbera  U  a  further  prorlalon  that  wheat  or 
com  ahall  not  t>e  sold  for  feed  at  a  price 
leaa  than  the  parity  price  of  corn. 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  passed 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  present  session, 
provides  that  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities owned  by  the  Government  shall  noi  be 
sold  tn  the  United  States  at  less  than  the 
prices  applicable   to  the  sale  of  such  com- 
modities by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion or  less  than  the  current  prevailing  mar- 
ket price,  whichever  may  be  higher.    In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  bill  speclOcally  authoriaes 
aaJes  for  export  at  competitive  world  pricea. 
The  provlalons  of  the  law  to  which  I  have 
referred  do  not  comprise  all  of  those  relating 
directly  or   Indirectly    to   price  support   for 
agrftultural   product],    but    they    constitute 
tte  maui  provlalooa.    The  particvUar  thing  to 
which  T  desire  to  call  your  attention  at  this 
tlma  is  the  exstencc  of  broad  and  ample  leg- 
ta!aUve  authority  for  supporting  agricultural 
prices   thrcugh   the  ramalnder   of   the   war 
period  nnd  for  two  yaars  thereaTter  and  that 
by  reason  of  that  authority  there  should  not 
be  the  disastrous  drop  In  agricultural  prices 
and  Ineome  which  followed  the  closa  of  the 
First  World  War. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone  <^ho  be- 
llevaa  that  a  price  support  prc^iam  'n  Itsalf 
will  aolve  all  the  problems  of  adjusting  agri- 
culture to  peacetime  production.  In  the  first 
place,  the  effectiveness  of  any  program  of 
l*»ts  kind  depends  upon  the  wlUlngneaa  of 
Congress  to  afproprlata  the  ne<essary  funds 
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the  next  few  years  Is  going  to  be  very  largely 
under  Government  auspices.  We  know  thia 
will  be  the  case  with  Rtissla.  Everything 
now  indicates  that  It  will  be  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  For  some  time,  at  least,  the 
governments  In  the  war-torn  countries  are 
going  to  have  to  protect  their  economy  by 
rigid  controls  of  foreign  exchange  and  inter- 
national trade.  The  countries  south  of  ua 
have  always  had  more  or  less  governmental 
control  of  trade.  If  vre  are  golns  to  do  busi- 
ness with  these  other  nations,  where  for- 
eign trade  Is  controlled  by  governments,  we 
will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  to  use 
the  same  method.  At  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  in  such  a  dominating  position 
In  the  post-war  world  that  our  Government 
can  do  much  to  promote  the  export  of 
curpIU3  agricultural  products.  Ihis  will 
probably  mean  using  quotas  and  interna- 
tional agreements.  It  may  require  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  reciprocal  trads  piogram— 
one  which  Is  truly  reciprocal  In  the  sense 
that  we  get  direct  benefits  V7hcn  we  make 
concessions. 

Now  as  to  an  expanded  use  of  agricultural 
products  in  industry,  it  is  a  good  subject  on 
r.-hich  to  turn  one's  Imaglnatloa  loose,  and 
within  reasonable  limits  there  are  great  pos- 
sibilities. Yet,  as  already  stated,  industrial 
uses  will  have  to  be  based  upon  a  far  lower 
price  level  than  we  have  In  mind  when  we 
talk  about  support  prices.  Here,  as  in  the 
case  of  exports,  we  have  an  outlet  only  If  a 
two- price  system  is  In  effect. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  me- 
chanics of  a  two-price  system.  There  are 
those  who  suggest  that  price  supports  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  our  pres- 
ent marketing  system.  Those  who  tcke  this 
view  favor  maiketing  through  normal  chan- 
nels and  the  payment  to  the  producers  of  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  the 
support  price.  We  are  doing  that  now  on 
dairy  products.  Farmers  do  not  like  this 
method.  They  want  to  get  their  price  in  the 
market  place.  To  receive  part  of  It  in  the 
form  of  a  Government  payment  smacks  of  a 
dole.  It  is  felt,  and  no  doubt  Justifiably  so 
tn  some  cases,  that  such  payments  are  used 
as  a  method  of  coercion.  While  the  payment 
is  to  the  farmer,  it  is  really  In  effect  a  con- 
sumer sul>sidy  since  It  noeans  the  consumer 
is  getting  the  product  at  less  than  what  la 
conceded  to  be  a  fair  price  to  th?  fanr*r. 
The  position  of  the  farmer  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer should  pay  a  fair  price  for  his  product 
In  the  market  place  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not.  either  directly  br 
indirectly,  be  paying  a  part  of  the  consumer'a 
grocery  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  this  method.  Under  it  there  Is  no 
Interference  with  the  natural  functioning  of 
our  marketing  system.  If  the  going  market 
price  Is  low  enough  to  permit  exports  or  di- 
version for  Industrial  uses,  then  no  particu- 
lar machinery  Is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Another  method  which  has  been  used  ex- 
tensively in  supporting  prices  is  to  make  the 
support  price  the  market  price  through  Gov- 
ernment loans  or  Government  purchases.  If 
applied  generally,  however,  this  method 
would  probably  in  the  end  result  In  Govern- 
ment handling  of  all  farm  products.  I  need 
not  say  that  there  are  strong  and  well- 
founded  objections  to  this. 

Another  proposal  is  that  legislation  be 
enacted  providing  that  the  product  might 
not  be  sold  in  intersUte  commerce  at  less 
than  a  certain  minimum  price.  In  any  case 
where  production  exceeded  consumption  such 
a  method  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
some  procedure  to  limit  the  amount  which 
each  producer  might  sell  at  the  fixed  price. 
The  remainder  would  have  to  be  kept  off  the 
market  or  turned  into  a  pool  to  ba  disposed 
of  at  whatever  it  might  bring  for  export  or 
Industrial  yses.  This  mcthori  has  many  dis- 
advantages but  the  advantage  of  it  ia  that  it 
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woti^d  carry  ItaeU  as  far  aa  cost  was  con- 
cerned. 

Or,  we  mlpht  go  back  15  years  and  pick  up 
the  McNary-Haugen  program.  This.  too.  baa 
the  tulvantage  that  it  would  entail  no  bur- 
den on  the  Treasury.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  plan  which  ought  to  receive  f\ir- 
ther  consideration  at  this  time.  In  many 
ways  it  wculd  meet  our  problems  of  the  im- 
mediate future  better  than  any  other  pro- 
gram yet  EVlggested.  It  mipht  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  products.  Probably  no  one 
plan  wculd  be. 

There  are  many  other  plans  and  varia- 
tions of  plans  which  might  be  discussed. 
The  fundamental  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  how 
can  American  fanners  produce  in  abundance 
and  yet  not  become  the  victims  of  this 
abundance.  Everyone  says  that  a  surplus 
of  agricultural  products  Is  a  good  thing.  It 
is  Insurance  against  rufferlng  and  want. 
Yet,  many  times  In  the  past  a  surplus  has 
been  a  curse  to  the  farmers  who  produced  It 
and  indirectly,  a  curse  to  consumers  as  well. 
Too  often  we  have  had  the  spectacle  of  agri- 
cultural surpltises  and  bread  lines  at  the 
same  time. 

I  have  limited  this  talk  to  prices.  That,  of 
course,  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  of 
agriculture.  It  is  only  one  of  the  problems 
which  we  must  face  In  the  post-war  period. 
There  was  a  time  perhaps  when  prices  didn't 
make  so  much  difference  to  a  farmer.  That 
was  vhen  a  farm  wps  more  or  less  a  self- 
contained  unit.  But  those  days  are  past.  As 
someone  said  a  few  dajrs  ago.  a  farmer  is 
Blmplv  a  businessman  who  lives  In  the  coun- 
try. He  has  the  same  problems  of  taxes  and 
overhead,  labor,  and  competition  that  you  do. 
In  addition,  he  has  a  good  many  other  prob- 
lems, not  the  least  of  which  Is  a  marketing 
system  under  which,  in  the  past,  he  has  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price 
which  he  received  for  his  product.  He  has 
had,  and  still  has,  no  way  of  controlling 
volume.  When  he  puts  a  crop  in  the  ground 
or  breeds  his  livestock,  he  has  no  idea  what 
the  product  will  bring  when  It  goes  on  the 
market.  He  has  to  contend  with  drought, 
floods,  hall,  and  wind,  and  with  plant  and 
animal  diseases  of  every  description.  For 
these  hazards  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  insurance.  Can  It  be  wondered  at,  there- 
fore, that  efforts  fhculd  be  made  to  Impart 
greater  stability  to  this  Industry  which  Is  so 
vital  and  fundamental? 

I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your  atten- 
tion today  because  I  am  convinced  that  sup- 
port prices  for  agricultural  products,  in  some 
form  or  another,  will  be  continued  as  a  na- 
tional policy.  They  are  In  effect  under  the 
present  Administration.  Governor  Dewey 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  asserted  his 
support  of  the  policy.  There  are  still  many 
matters  of  detail  to  be  worked  out.  There  is 
still  the  Important  question  as  to  the  level 
upon  which  support  prices  should  be  based 
In  order  to  put  the  firmest  foundation  under 
agriculture  as  a  long-time  policy.  These  are 
all  matters  in  which  you,  as  processors  and 
distributors  of  agricultural  products,  are  In- 
terested. They  are  matters  upon  which  you 
ought  to  have  something  to  say,  not  only  be- 
cause they  vitally  affect  you,  but  because  If 
we  have  these  policies  we  want  them  to  work 
and  you  know  more  atwut  what  will  work 
and  what  won't  work  In  marketing  than  any- 
one else  can  possibly  know. 

There  are  three  committees  In  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  currently  studying  post-war 
agrlcural  problems.  There  are  committees  In 
the  Senate.  The  farm  organizations,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  and 
the  National  Planning  Committee  are  at  work 
on  the  problem.  It  may  be  thought  that  this 
means  duplication.  Perhaps  it  does,  but  I 
have  always  thought  that  there  was  wisdom 
In  a  mulUpliclty  of  counsel.    I  know  that 


the  committees  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  are  studying  the  matter,  and  I 
am  a  member  of  all  oC  thaw,  will  welcome 
ycur  cooperation  and  ■■ttttwce.  I  hope  we 
.an  have  it. 


Spealunf  Pro^mm  at  dt  Second  Annual 
Dinner  of  Hall  Furlougb  Club,  No.  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

KON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Mrw   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  speak- 
ing program  at  the  second  annual  dinner 
and  dance  ol  Hall  Furlough  Club.  No.  1, 
held  Thursday  evening,  November  2, 
1944.  at  Moose  Hall.  Endlcott.  N.  Y., 
which  was  transcribed  and  subsequently 
broadcast  over  Station  WNBP,  in  Bing- 
hamton.  Mrs.  Laura  Ballato,  secretary 
of  club  1,  presiding: 

Mrs.  Ballato.  Ladles  of  the  Hall  Furlough 
Clubs,  honored  guests  and  friends,  Congress- 
man Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  an- 
nual dinner  and  dance  of  Hall  Furlough  Club 
No.  1.  I  greet  you.  We  sincerely  hope  ycu 
are  enjoying  yourselves  this  evening  and 
are  making  the  most  of  a  moat  patriotic 
gathering. 

We  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  relatives  of 
our  men  at  the  front  from  the  Triple  Cities 
have  d?termtned  to  make  this  party  one  to 
be  remembered.  We  have  worked  unstlnt- 
Ingly  to  bring  together  loyal  Americans  from 
all  parts  of  this  section.  We  have  done  so 
because  we  have  a  message  for  you,  one 
which  is  appealing  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  who  loves  America  and  wanta  to 
see  America  preserved. 

Like  millions  of  others  who  have  husbands 
away  fighting,  I  have  maintained  that  we 
women  must  look  out  for  the  interest  of 
our  mer  or  no  one  else  will.  We  owe  them 
this  much,  certainly.  All  we  need  is  a  little 
courage  to  fight  the  evils  at  home  which  may 
grow  big  enough  to  destroy  America  IX  we 
don't  fight  them. 

Sd  we  h'we  Joined  together  in  a  mUlUnt, 
patriotic  group  known  as  the  Hall  Furlough 
Clubs,  and  we  are  out  to  Improve  in  every 
way  we  can  the  lot  of  G.  I.  Joe,  both  now  and 
after  the  war. 

When  our  dlstinguUhed  Congressman,  Mr. 
Hall,  introduced  his  furlough  traiuportatlon 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his  pro- 
posal met  with  Immediate  and  sympathetic 
response  from  the  folks  back  home.  Not  so, 
however,  with  certain  reactionary  politicians 
in  Washington.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
fought  our  blU  ever  since  the  beginning  be- 
cause they  never  had  to  worry  about  how 
their  own  sons  would  travel.  It  la  not  hard 
for  them  to  dig  dollars  out  of  their  pockets 
for  a  railroad  ticket  home. 

Knowing  very  well  that  our  Congressman 
has  his  hands  full  with  these  stubborn  men 
in  Washington  whose  actions  amaze  us  all. 
we  are  backing  him  up  back  home.  We  are 
behind  his  legislation  and  we  are  behind  him. 
Just  a  year  ago,  a  score  of  sincere  women 
on  the  thickly  populated  north  side  of  En- 
dlcott wanted  to  organize  a  dt'b  along  the 
lines  I  hhve  mentioned.  They  wanted  to 
help  ovir  fighting  men  in  a  constructive  way. 
The   result  was  they  formed  the  Xodlcott 


Furlough  Club  which  tater  became  Bail  Fur- 
lough Club,  No.  1. 

One  of  ttte  early  leaders  In  this  movement. 
who  hu  MBteted  In  so  many  ways  in  further- 
ing our  duba  and  our  cauae.  is  Mrs.  Violet 
Orassi.  She  is  the  president  of  Club  No.  1 
as  well  aa  chairman  ot  the  Kndlcott  area  and 
has  done  outstanding  work.  Through  Mrs. 
Orasal's  direction,  her  club  has  sent  out 
hundreda  of  magadnea  and  other  reading 
material  to  boys  In  camp.  She  has  been 
steadfast  in  her  aeal  to  keep  the  clubs  going 
at  a  time  when  they  were  much  fewer  than 
they  aie  now. 

When  I  say  she  la  reaponslhle  in  no  small 
part  for  the  succeaa  of  this  banquet.  I  speak 
the  truth.  I  am  aure  the  ladles  In  every  club 
will  agree  with  me  and  I  know  everyone  would 
like  to  hear  from  her. 

Therefore,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Violet  GrassI,  president  of  Hall 
Furlough  Club.  No.  1.    Mrs.  Grasal: 

Mrs  GaAsai.  Madam  Toastmlstress,  ladlca 
of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs,  honored  gueata. 
Congressman  Hall,  as  president  of  Hall  Fur- 
lough Club  No.  1,  I  welcome  you  to  this  great 
celebration.  We  of  the  north  side  of  Endl- 
cott are  happy  to  play  host  to  such  a  gather- 
ing. 

As  the  charter  member  of  all  the  Hall  Fur- 
lough imiU,  Club  No.  1  haa  a  real  stake  In 
the  success  of  this  movement.  When  we  that 
organized  to  hack  Congressman  Hall  in  his 
efforts,  there  were  Just  a  determined  few  of 
us.  We  have  seen  more  and  more  people  bs- 
come  Interested  in  this  catise  and  we  are 
happy  to  have  lent  a  helping  hand  In  organ- 
izing many  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  that 
have  been  formed  since. 

Our  worthy  toastmlstress  mentioned  that  I 
had  done  a  lot  to  make  this  affair  a  succeea. 
I  confess  I  cotild  not  have  been  so  succeaaful 
without  the  fine  cooperation  I  received  from 
the  other  presidents  and  members  of  all  the 
clubs.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  them.  We  have  all 
shown  what  can  be  done  by  pulling  together. 
We  can  look  forward  to  even  more  effective 
work  for  our  cause  In  the  future. 

The  Triple  Cities  area  Is  fortunate.  Indeed, 
In  having  a  man  In  Washington  like  Edww 
Arthur  Hall.  1  say  that  In  no  way  referring 
to  Mr.  Hall  in  a  political  sense.  Everybody 
knows  he  U  strong  with  the  people  in  this 
district  and  1  do  not  need  to  sing  his  praiaes. 
He  will  be  reelected  whether  I  recommend 
him  to  you  or  not. 

But  as  a  citizen  and  a  friend,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  something  about  the  work  he  haa 
done  among  us  of  the  north  side  of  Endlcott. 
What  he  has  done  here  is  exactly  what  he  is 
doing  for  the  people  all  over  his  dUtrict  every 
day  In  the  year. 

There  are  those  who  sccff  and  aay  Mr.  Hall 
la  only  looking  for  votes  by  the  countless 
favors  he  has  given  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents. That  statement  cannot  and  will  not 
detract  from  the  humaneness  and  generosity 
of  our  Congressman's  heart.  The  barbs  and 
slings  of  his  enemies  can  never  damage  the 
sincere  friendship  he  has  exhibited  for  the 
folks  back  home  regardless  of  their  station 
In  life  or  their  race  or  their  religion. 

Regardless  of  the  scoffers.  Mr.  Hall  haa 
continued  to  grow  In  the  affections  of  the 
citizens  throughout  the  Southern  Tier.  Uatil 
this  furlough  club  organization  came  into 
being,  he  had  to  fight  off  his  enemies  single- 
handed  m  a  struggle  as  unfair  and  one-sided 
as  that  between  David  and  Oollath. 

But  the  wires  and  mothers  for  whom  Mr. 
Hall  has  aecured  allotments  and  bencflta  will 
always  come  to  his  defense. 

The  little  children  whoae  safety  and  shelter 
have  been  aaaored  by  tbcae  aame  kind  acu  of 
our  Congreasoiaa  will  alwaya  eome  to  his 
defense. 

The  fighting  men  whom  Mr.  Hah,  stands 
ready  to  serve  and  who  can  thank  blm  (or  ao 
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aitt^  benefkrl*!  l«gtoUtlon  put  through  Con- 
p«a  tn  the  past  few  ymn  will  always  come  to 
bis  drfrnre. 

The  to'.k»  here  at  hem*  who  write  him 
thousands  of  letter*  each  year  and  call  on 
him  with  eyrry  conceivable  request  under 
the  sun  will  back  him  up  as  long  as  he  runs 
Xor  Cougiess. 

In  Victor  Hugo's  greatest  book  there  Is  a 
•tory  of  the  tired,  downcast  waylarer  who.  as 
darknasA  came  on  and  he  approached  a  Til- 
lage, tried  In  vain  to  and  a  home  that  would 
open  to  g<ve  him  shelter. 

•  X  hate  knocked  at  every  door."  h«  told  a 
Tlllager.  "and  all  are  closed  against  me." 

Potntlnf  to  the  door  of  the  good  blahop  of 
th«  dioc«e  who  was  a  friend  to  every  man. 
the  v.llager  aakad,  "Have  you  knoekrd  there?" 

"No  • 

"ICnnek  there,"  was  the  answer. 

Knock  at  Congressman  Hall's  door  In 
Washington  when  you  want  help.  He  will 
(tve  It  to  you  If  be  possibly  c^n. 

To  serve  ones  fellowmsn  Is  to  follow  the 
taachtngs  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sa  long  as  our 
furlough  clufcs  consider  service  to  nclghlx)rs 
cur  first  objective,  this  caute  will  grow  and 
prosper.  Just  now  the  most  Important  Job 
we  have  to  do,  outside  of  helping  to  win  the 
war.  Is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  cur  sol- 
dtan  and  the  families  they  have  left  behind. 

The  best  wishes  of  the  members  of  Club 
Nj.  1  go  out  to  all  of  you  here  this  evening 
We  want  you  to  look  upon  us  as  your  friends 
and  we  are  happ?  indeed  to  be  host  to  such 
a  well-attended  function. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Baxxato.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Or&ssl.  We 
of  Bali  f  urloush  Club.  No.  1.  are  proud  of 
you  and  realize  how  hard  you  and  the  other 
committee  members  have  worked  to  make 
this  dinner  a  success.    We  wish  you  the  bKt 

There  Is  another  charming  lady  who  must 
not  be  overlooked  tonight.  8h?  is  one  who 
recently  csme  to  the  front  when  we  reorgan- 
ized our  central  council.  She  has  taken  a 
lot  of  Interest  In  the  c^ubs  and  before  she 
tock  the  Job  she  now  has  was  president  of 
Club  No.  2  m  Johnson  City. 

I  wish  now  to  Introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Zoe 
Potter,  general  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
HaU  Furlough  Clubs.  Mrs.  Potter. 

Mrs.  Poma.  Madam  Toastmlstress.  ladles 
of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clvba.  distinguished 
fUWts.  Congressman  Hall,  until  a  few  days 
•fo.  I  had  no  idea  I  was  to  be  called  on  to 
apc«k  tonight.  Your  committee  has  done 
auch  magnlflcent  work  on  this  banquet  that 
I  have  preferred  to  remain  In  the  iMckground. 
However.  I  would  like  to  tell  ycu  something 
of  the  activities  which  the  council  Is  plan- 
ning. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  all  pl7ased  with 
the  way  these  furlough  clubs  are  growing. 
They  have  a  ncble  purpose  and  any  organ- 
ization with  a  noble  purpose  la  bound  to 
grow. 

We  bell-ve  these  clubi  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  Triple  Cities.  In  order  to  be 
really  effective  In  the  Interest  of  our  sol- 
fUers.  they  must  be  national  In  scope.  We 
ecn  back  up  Mr.  Hall  In  his  own  district  but 
In  order  to  persuade  other  Congressmen  that 
they  should  vote  for  Mr.  Halls  legislation. 
%*  must  have  active,  militant  clu*».  in  every 
oongTMslonal  dlsutct  tn  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  our  goal  during  1945  will 
be  to  reach  out  Into  other  States  and  other 
parts  o(  Ama  lea  for  duba  and  mem  t>ers.  We 
lHUaw  «•  iMV*  a  great  cause  and  we  have 
faith  in  the  Integrity  and  the  sincerity  of 
ou.  leader.  I  know  I  can  count  on  you  ladies 
to  halp  in  the  large  task  of  expansion  we  have 
before  us. 

Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ballato.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Potter.  I 
am  sure  we  all  endorse  your  program  of 
club  expansion  and  will  be  glad  to  assist 
>ou  with  lU 


lie 


an  I 


pret  ident. 


I  would  b*  nezlcctful 
people  in  the  other  clut^ 
duce  ths  rest  of  our 
table. 

There  are  now  20  Hal 
the  Triple  Cities,  with 
Each  president  represcifts 
central  council.  This  1 
body  of  the  organization 
ders  hangs  the  success  oi 
movement. 

I  believe  practically 
present  this  evenins; 
traduce  each  president 
club  I  Mrs.  Ballato  in 
stand  and  bow  | : 

Mrs  Violet  Oraasl 
Club.  No.  1. 

Mrs.   Esther  Anglln 
lough  Club.  No.  a. 

Mrs   Viola  Flake, 
Club,  No.  3. 

Mrs.  Mary  Kutol.  prei 
Cub.  No.  4. 

Miss   Lucy  PetroUe, 
lough  Club.  No.  5. 

Mrs.   Frances  Holler, 
lough  Club.  No.  6. 

Mrs.    Mildred    Ellsworth 
Furlough  Club.  No.  7 

Mrs.  Ann  Egan,  pr 
Clob.  No.  8. 

Mrs.   Irene  Skomsky 
louTh  Club.  No.  9. 

Mrs.  Fred  Reed, 
Club.  No.  10. 

Mrs.  Kate  Dinglet)erry 
lou^h  Club,  No.  11. 

Mrs.  Mary  Giibon, 
C:ub.  No    12. 

Mrs.   Phylis  Lissick, 
lough  Club.  No.  13. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Brlnkman. 
lough  Club.  No    14. 

Mrs.  Reta  Collins. 
Club.  No.  15. 

Miss  Ann  Kernakllan 
lough  Club.  No.  16. 

Mrs.  Rocco  Devlncentl! 
louoh  Club.  No.  17. 

Mrs.  Mary  Councilman 
Icu^h  Club.  No.  18. 

Mas  Cora  Excell, 
Club.  No.  19. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ervay, 
Cub.  No.  20. 

And  now.  fellow 
come  to  the  meat  of  the 

There  has  been  no 
and  curiosity  around 
past   few  months  abou 
Clubs.     Featured  maini 
a.-e   what   plans  Congir^ 
has  in  relation  to  the  cl 
slrn.     Some  peop'e  ha^ 
of   trying  to   build  a 
Others  have  put  forth 

No  loyal   member  of 
thess  insinuations  s 
strong  efforts  made  to 
has  consistently  grown 
only    that    they    are 
H.'^LL's  program  to  flghi 
to  look  out  for  the 
at  home.     They  are 
In  Washlr^gton  and  thej 
gard  the  obvious 
among  them  as  the 
sters  and  unpatriotic 

Congressman  Hall 
say  about  all  this 
busy  with  affairs  in  Was|ii 
fore  with  anticipation 
aage  from  him  that  I 
of  our  cause,  the  man|r 
reelected  Representati 
In  the  Congress  of  th< 
Honorable  Edwim 
maa  Hall: 


md  Inconsiderate  to 

If  I  did  not  Intro- 

euists  at  the  speakers' 


Furlough  ClutM  In 

IS  many  presidents. 

her  club  on  the 

the  pollcy-makln;i 
and. upon  Its  shovl- 
fallure  of  the  whole 


whole  council  Is 

I  am  going  to  in- 

in  the  order  of  hsr 
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er  d 

th( 


serio  isly 
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,  Hon  Furlough 
resident.  Hall  Fur- 
president,  Hall  Furloujh 
dent.  Hall  Furlough 
resident,  Hall   Ftir- 
>resident.  Hall  Fur- 
president,    Hall 
esiflent.  Hall  Furlough 
>resident.  Hall   Fur- 
pres|lent.  Hall  Furlough 
president,  Hall  Fur- 
preiident,  Hall  Furlough 
iresldent.  Hall   Fur- 
president,  Hall  Fur- 
pre^dent.  Hall  Furlovgh 
president.  Hall  Fur- 
,  president.  Hall  Fur- 
president,  Hall  Fur- 
pre^dent.  Hall  Furlough 
pre^dent.  Hall  Furlough 
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Congressman  Ball.  Mrs.  Ballato.  Ipdies  of 
the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs,  dear  friends  of  ths 
triple  cities  and  cf  my  congressional  district, 
this  is  an  evenlnc  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
Is  an  occasion  which  will  live  long  In  the 
annals  of  successful  mettlnss  in  our  section. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that.  In  spite  of 
dlfllculty  and  tacit  opposition  from  some 
quarters,  the  committee  went  ahead  and 
arranged  the  program  In  such  a  way  as  to 
merit  the  admirat  ion  and  approval  of  us  all. 
They  are  deseivlng.  thcreroro,  of  cur  hearty 
commendation  for  a  Job  well  done. 

As  for  myself,  I  desire  only  to  appear 
before  you  this  evening  as  one  who  deeply 
appreciates  the  help  you  have  given  me  dur- 
ing my  third  term  In  the  Congress  of  ths 
United  Siates.  The  way  would  hove  becu 
much  harder,  I  assure  you,  without  this 
support,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you.  Indeed. 

If  I  were  deserving  of  half  the  prnhe  and 
ncble  references  uttered  In  my  behalf  by 
these  charming  ladles  a  few  moments  ago. 
I  would  be  well  satisfied.  But  whatever 
little  I  may  have  accomplished  for  the  people 
In  my  district.  I  consider  my  simple  duty. 
Any  m-in  who  aspires  to  high  ofllce  must 
regard  himself  as  a  servant  to  those  he  rep- 
resents. If  he  shirks  that  slnip!e  duty,  he 
deserts  his  friends  and  everything  worth 
while  in  life. 

Along  the  same  line  of  thought  one  of  the 
ladles  Just  expressed.  I  believe  that  to  serve 
mankind  is  to  serve  Christ.  I  am  ture  there 
is  nothing  which  could  ever  be  of  greater 
satisfaction  to  me  than  helping  a  soldier's 
mother  or  wife  obtain  a  long-overdue  allot- 
ment, or  being  Instrumental  in  getting 
through  a  little  girl's  letter  to  her  daddy 
flSbtlng  across  the  sea.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  greater  happiness  which  can  come  to  me 
than  the  realization  that  some  50  different 
people  from  my  district  write  to  me  every 
day  in  dire  r.eed  of  one  thing  or  another  and 
I  am  able  iri  so  many  Instances  to  accord 
thom  the'r  requests. 

Yes.  the  greatest  of  human  happiness 
comes  from  helping  one  another,  and  if  I 
look  upon  my  own  lile  as  holding  seme  hap- 
piness, it  Is  because  Cod  has  permitted  me 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  where  I  can  be 
helpiul.  This  compensates  me  for  some  of 
the  headaches  that  go  with  the  Job  and  en- 
courages me  to  run  the  gantlet  every  2  years 
which  is  the  all-too-frcquent  test  every  Mcm- 
t>cr  of  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
undergo. 

Suffice  it  to  say.  I  regard  the  privilege  of 
serving  you  folks  in  Congress  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  service  that  can  possibly 
ccme  to  any  man  in  the  country. 

As  we  gather  here  this  cvsnlng  to  rcdodl- 
cate  cur  efforts  in  the  interest  of  our  fight- 
ing men.  we  are  witnessing  the  most  diaboli- 
cal conflagration  which  the  passions  of  the 
human  race  Iwve  been  able  to  start  In  all  our 
moving  history.  The  bloodiest,  most  savage 
fighting,  vhich  rages  on  the  seven  seas  and 
en  nearly  every  continent,  must  sadden  the 
heart  of  Almighty  God  as  He  looks  down  with 
benign  pity  Irora  the  heavens  on  high  upon 
a  world  on  fire. 

And  yet.  I  suppose  there  must  be  one  small 
comfort  that  no  matter  how  hard  the  battle 
rages,  it  can  scarce  reach  greater  Intensity 
than  at  present.  The  climax  cf  this  who!e 
nightmare  must  be  at  haiKl  because  regard- 
less of  his  vain  boasts,  the  enemy  cannot  long 
withstand  the  mighty  armies  we  have  sent 
against  htm.  He  cannot  escape  the  forged 
chain  which  Is  drawn  more  tightly  around 
him  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies  close  In  on 
ha'f  a  hundred  fronts. 

For  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Jig  Is  up.  For  the 
Japanese  who  ape  his  treachery  with  oriental 
twist,  total  failure  in  developing  a  yellow 
empire  is  assured.  I.  for  one.  will  not  prog- 
nosticate when  this  struggle  will  end.  but  I 
know   the  American  people  long   for   that 
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happy  day  when  peace  will  bless  our  great 
land. 

If  we  have  done  nothing  else  since  the 
war  began,  we  have  talked  about  peace.  Our 
planners  have  certainly  busied  themselves 
outlining  ways  and  means  of  guaranteeing 
prosperity  to  the  nation  of  tomorrow. 

Unfortunately,  these  dreamers,  when  they 
formulate  their  prcgram.  fall  to  consult  the 
very  ones  they  expect  to  harness  with  their 
■chemea,  the  American   people. 

I  say  to  you  that  our  people  want  Jobs  with 
good  pay  when  peace  comes  and  they're  going 
to  have  them. 

The  millions  of  cur  boys  in  our  fighting 
fcrces  new  are  looking  for  the  chance  to 
make  a  better  living  than  they  ever  did  be- 
fore when  they  come  back  and,  believe  me, 
nothing  win   stop  them. 

Our  patriotic  women  who  left  their  homes 
to  produce  the  weapons  for  victory  want  to 
go  back  Into  their  homes  again  and  raise 
their  families  as  mothers  of  America's  new 
generations. 

To  lead  the  way  out  of  the  present  wilder- 
ness is  a  responsibility  which  challenges  the 
genius  of  Moses,  the  patience  of  Job.  and  the 
wisdom  of  King  Solomon,  but  it  can  be  done. 

To  save  this  mighty  Nation  from  chaos  and 
disorder,  from  disruption  and  plunder  when 
the  war  ends  and  the  boys  return  will  be  a 
tremendous  undertaking.  But  It  can  be 
done. 

The  greatest  friend  to  chaos  and  revolution 
is  unemployment.  The  10  years  following 
the  return  to  the  fatherland  of  the  German 
Army  In  1918  witnessed  the  intense  period 
cf  Idleness  out  of  which  Hitler  grew  from 
ranting  hcmse  j>alnter  Into  a  tin  god.  That 
same  decade  saw  the  rise  cf  National  Social- 
ism In  the  Reich  and  spelled  the  doom  of 
Europe  and  the  future  peace. 

Why?  Because  those  in  power  had  re- 
fused to  get  the  wheels  of  Industry  turning 
which  would  have  kept  the  people  occupied 
In  the  constructive  work  of  rebuildlns  a  na- 
tion. When  men  are  without  Jobs,  they  are 
without  money  to  buy  their  dally  bread. 
When  they  are  hungry  they  get  desperate. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  will  Im- 
mediately ridicule  the  thought  of  disorder 
coming  to  America.  They  cannot  conceive 
that  there  could  ever  be  enough  unemploy- 
ment to  create  It.  They  seem  to  think  we 
win  go  our  merry  way  after  the  war  with  the 
same  plentiful  Jobs  many  of  us  now  occupy. 

Where  wiU  most  of  these  Jobs  go  when  the 
war  plants  close  down?  Out  the  window 
just  like  the  war  orders.  There  won't  be  any 
war  orders  and  there  won't  be  any  Jobs. 

No.  there  won't  be  any  Jobs  unless  we 
start  creating  them  now.  To  date,  there  has 
been  nothing  done  to  try  creating  them. 

I  say  that  no  war  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  close  Its  doors  after  Its  war  orders  are 
CKh.usted.  The  War  Production  Board  is 
courting  disaster  if  It  allows  one  contract 
to  terminate  without  releasing  vital  mate- 
rials and  priorities  to  that  same  plant  and 
Insisting  they  start  Immediately  producing 
goods  for  peace. 

If  a  factory  stops  making  tanks  because 
they  have  enough,  let  It  go  back  to  making 
cutomobiles.  If  the  Army  has  enough  ma- 
chine guns,  let  the  producers  return  to  wash- 
ing machines  or  refrigerators.  If  the  Navy 
has  enough  signal  equipment,  let  the  com- 
pany go  back  to  building  radios. 

If  the  next  admlnistrJtion  In  Washington 
Insists  upon  immediate  reconversion  of  every 
Idle  war  plant  to  a  busy  factory  for  peace, 
America  wUl  have  enough  Jobs  for  every 
veteran.  In  fact,  every  citizen  who  needs 
one. 

I  say  to  you  now  and  will  continue  to 
repeat   It  that  the  way  the  cotmtry  solves 
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the  one  problem  of  jobs  and  good  jobs  for 
all  when  peace  comes  wUl  spell  the  success 
or  faUure  of  America  for  a  century  to  come. 

Let  us  demand,  then,  that  ttuiness.  In- 
dustry, and  labor  work  hand  In  hand  with 
Government  to  give  the  American  people 
what  they  want.  Jobs. 

Let  us  demand  that  a  vast  program  of 
public  works  be  started,  when  peace  comes, 
to  build  a  better  Nation  for  Uimorrow. 

Let  us  call  for  early  construction  of  all 
the  hospitals  and  facilities  that  cur  disabled 
heroes  will  ever  reed. 

Let  us  Insist  that  those  In  power  are  not 
allowed  to  shirk  the  orders  Congress  hss 
already  given  to  provide  enough  schools 
snd  collsges,  not  only  for  the  educsilon  of 
neglected  veterans  but  also  of  new  genera- 
tions which  sre  now  coming  on. 

Let  us  Insist  that  every  returning  soldier 
who  wants  to  build  a  home,  or  own  a  farm 
and  raise  a  family  be  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  a  grateful  Government. 

Let  us  join  together  as  patriotic  Americans 
to  see  thst  the  Stars  and  Stripes  continues 
to  fiy  over  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Let  us  take  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  fashioning  a  peacetime  economy 
In  the  United  States  which  will  mean  se- 
curity In  old  age,  employment  through  life, 
comfort  In  sickness,  clothing  and  shelter  In 
abundance,  learning  in  youth,  enjoyment  In 
leisure  for  every  «er8on  lucky  enough  to 
live  In  this  free  lano  of  ours. 

Yes,  dear  friends,  our  cause  has  a  fu'ure. 
As  the  speaker  before,  I  feel  our  chance  for 
service  to  the  country  Is  one  which  we  must 
regard  as  a  challenge.  We  must  not  neglect 
our  duty  to  strive  for  a  glorictis  peacetime 
era. 

As  you  have  said,  the  expansion  of  furlough 
clubs  Into  every  district  of  America  will  lend 
support  to  recovery  legislation  of  the  typtf 
I  have  outlined  tonight.  Congress  has 
already  spoken  for  the  soldier  but  obstacles 
of  reaction  are  bound  to  get  In  the  way.  It 
remains  for  us  to  blast  these  obstacles  from 
the  road  of  progress. 

There  will  be  opposition,  of  course,  to  these 
principles  from  people  who  do  not  have  faith 
In  our  system  of  free  enterprise  but  that 
opposition  will  have  to  give  way.  If  It 
hinders  us  In  Washington  I  will  do  my  best 
to  surmount  It.  If  the  opposition  persists  In 
annoying  us  at  home  by  trying  to  break  up 
our  clubs  ycu  folks  will  have  to  eliminate  it. 

Yes,  our  cause  has  a  future.  It  is  bound 
up  with  the  future  of  our  beloved  country. 
As  patriots  we  muit  resolve  to  preserve  the 
liberty  and  the  freedom  that  have  made 
America  the  envy  of  the  world.  It  is  bound 
to  the  destinies  of  12,000.000  fighting  men, 
of  their  families  and  loved  ones.  We  are 
not  going  to  let  them  down.  We  cannot  let 
them  down. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  as  I  look 
Into  your  sincere,  earnest  faces  that  you  are 


sold  on  the  principles  outlined  and  enuncU 
atad  this  evening.  No  right-thinking  Ameri- 
can Is  against  helping  the  soldier  and  guar- 
anteeing the  future  of  thla  country  for  the 
veteran  and  for  posterity.  Our  enemies,  then, 
must  expect  to  be  stamped  with  the  lack  of 
patriotism  whenever  they  try  to  sabotage  our 
efforu.  They  cannot  escape  the  odium  at- 
tached to  mean,  spiteful,  personal  vide  u^ne«a 
which  obstructs  the  positive  and  forihriRht 
program  which  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  hsve 
espoused. 

I  say  to  you,  then,  be  not  afraid.  This 
country  Is  grsat  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  mak) 
It  greater.  We  will  not  stop  until  Ameilca 
has  reached  her  goal  which  a  rich,  promising 
destiny  la  already  beckonlrg  for  her  to  attain. 
Oad  wlUlug,  ws  shall  march  luiward  to 
viciury. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vtaciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATTW 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoMotis- 
sioifAL  Record  on  the  subject  of  ship 
construction.  I  include  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Land  and  a  summary  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  showing  tonnage 
deliveries  under  the  Maritime  Comml-.- 
sion's  program  through  October  31. 1914: 

UNrm>  States  MAarriMx  Commission, 

Washington,  November  6,  1944. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Jitdoi  Bland:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
tabulation,  in  which  I  believe  you  will  ba 
Interested,  showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Commission's  program  from  Its 
Inception  through  October  81.  1944. 

Last  month  American  merchant  rhipyards 
delivered  145  ships  of  1.310.295  tons  dead 
weight.  This  is  an  appreciable  improvement 
over  the  deliveries  for  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  Septemt>er.  The  ships  com- 
pleted to  date  during  1044  total  1.S78.  of 
13.555.878  tons,  and  since  Pearl  Harbor  there 
have  been  placed  in  service  4.029  sh'ps.  aggre- 
gating 40.976.411  tons. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  8.  Land.  Chairman. 
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KZTSNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PCNNSTLVAHU 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tm$day.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  WSI8S.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  World 
War  No.  1.  the  majority  of  Americans 
failed  to  follow  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilaon— a  great  idealist- 
through  hia  propoaed  League  of  Nations. 
Today's  war  is  the  result.  Already  It  has 
cost  us  more  young  lives — the  very  flower 
of  our  youth— than  taken  in  all  previous 
wars  combined.  Although  we  still  find 
many  isolationists,  today  the  majority 
of  America  is  awake.  We  have  profited 
by  our  mlatakea  following  World  War 
No.  1.  We  have  pledged  that  the  same 
mlsUkes  shall  not  be  made  again.  This 
spirit  of  America  is  told  in  an  address 
delivered  July  1.  1944.  by  Rear  Admiral 
Thomas  L.  Gatch.  United  States  Navy,  to 
the  Maryland  Bar  Association  in  Balti- 
more. And  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Michael  Musmanno.  outstanding  liberal 
Jurist  of  Allegheny  County.  Pa.,  for  the 
IMSt  2^  years  serving  his  country  as 
Mmitcnant  commander  in  the  Navy.  "His 
addren  \s  a  masterpiece  and  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Americans." 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  happy  to 
Include  that  address  of  Admiral  Qatch 
entitled  "That  These  Dead  Shall  Not 
Have  Died  in  Tain": 

More  man  200  y*ars  ago  a  man  in  Germany 
bad  the  good  Mna*  and  foresight  to  leave  t|iat 
iMtUgbttd  country  in  March  o{  a  better  ptace 
to  Uv«  Ht  found  It  when  he  tettled.  with 
lUa  wtf*  aad  family.  Juat  ouutdt  of  the  village 
at  Baltlnora.  Kver  alnce  there  have  been 
men  of  my  name  In  Baltimore.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  feel  like  a  ■Uanger  in  thla  great  city 
of  tlM  Pre*  8Ute,  and  I  have  always  been 
exceedingly  proud  of  coming  from  Maryland. 
Nor  do  I  feel  like  sn  outsider  In  a  bar  acsocla- 
Uoo  mamtng  Law  also  runs  In  the  blood. 
Ifonovar.  ta«re  t»  more  in  common  between 
tiM  tagal  and  military  prafaaaiona  than  be- 
tween any  others.  Clauaawlts  remarked  to 
that  effect  yean  ago.  It  Is  easier  to  conceive 
of  a  successftil  military  leader  being  fouad 
in  tlM  legal  profession  than  In  any  other  out- 
alda  walk  at  life.  Am  a  mUltary  man.  I  find  it 
easy  to  talk  wl'  h  a  group  of  lawyers,  because 
It  la  coBipoard  of  hard-headed,  stratght- 
thlnkSBg  raallsts.  and  not  fanciful  dreamers. 
Wa  wtrt  dreamad  and  prattled  into  these 
pre— at  wars;  lat  us  have  no  more  of  tbat. 

I  have  beard  it  said  that  there  Is  no  hope 
for  thta  world  if  we  end  this  war  with  hate  In 
our  hearts.  I  am  not  atire  that  I  agree  with 
that  atatsownt.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
propw  hats  oo  our  part  will  be  the  salvation 
Off  the  world.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  hatred  bom 
of  a  tlUiat  for  isosufs.  or  a  desire  to  enslave 
othsr  psofrtcs  for  selfish  reasons,  but  to  a 
#ssp  aad  undying  hatred  toward  those  who 
wobM  dsstiof  our  form  of  government  and 
way  of  llfs.  and  drive  llbsrty  from  the  earth. 
X  sarnsstly  bops,  and  I  believe  that  in  so 
aayUig  I  toIos  tlM  fervent  prayer  of  all  of 
you  gentlemen,  that  when  this  War  Is  ended. 
tasrs  wUl  bs  In  tbs  ksarts  of  Iks  vletors  such 
a  dssp  and  abtdlng  hatred  for  war  that  they 
Will  write  peaes  terms  tbat  will  make  it  Im- 
poesible  for  the  vanqulahsd  ■ggisssiii  nations 
•vtr  again  to  looss  tbs  scourge  of  war  upon 
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the  world.    I  speak  with  deep 
subject,  as  one  who  has 
and  shipmates  killed  In 
who  has  paid  and  is  paying  a 
My  aversion  to  war  Is  a  wry 
thing. 

Prom  recent  development* 
of  warfare,  it  begins  to  look 
is  breeding  within  Itself  the 
destruction.    Thla  may  be  th  ■ 
thst  humsn  nature  has 
selfish  men  without  luxuries 
covet  the  luxuries  of  others 
less  loath  to  get  those 
any  means;  not  tbat  t^e  m 
band,  or  any  other  Euch  like 
Is  about  to  come  to  pass.     It 
are  witnessing  the  last  act  U 
edy  of  war,  simply  because 
business   is  rapidly   reduclni 
ridiculous. 

Is  that  but  a  pious  hope;  bu  ; 
ing?    Why  have  we  always 
have  men  been  willing  to  let 
involved  In  this  bloody 
time,  down  through  the 
because  war,  temt>le  as  it  Is 
to  so  many  of  the  very 
man:  Courage,  fortitude, 
subordination  of  self  to  a 
possible  exception  of  the 
who  are  forfeiting  all  claim 
human  beings  anyhow,  mei 
killing  other  men.     Men  do 
kill:  men  go  into  battle 
ready  to  give  their  lives  for 
they  held  dearer  than   life, 
hand  in  killing  Japs,  and  it 
be  about  the  same  as 
It  was  a  messy  Job  that  had 
was  no  particular  thrill   to 
fighting.     The  thrill  came 
cut  American  lads  standing 
and  giving  the  Japs  all  they 
spattering  of  machine-gun 
them,  of  seeing  our  men 
of  fallen  comrades  utterly 
Such  sights  are  glorious,  the 
of   the  swaddled   paciflsu 
notwlthatandlng.     Take  all  t 
war  collapses. 

More   and   more,   macbin 
men  in  warfare.     We  have 
tllng  step  in  that  direction 
bombers,  the  so-called  robot 
Nazis  have  been  sending  ovc  r 
land.    Fortunately  for  the 
mana'  robot  plane  is  still 
state  of  development,  an 
controllable  after  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that 
genius  will  go  far  beyond 
nlng.  and  In  the  future  we 
less  and  crewless  bomber 
of  radio  control  swiftly 
target,  where  it  will  release  1 
then  return  to  its  base.    In 
can  anticipate  rolxit  tanks 
this  Juncture  is  reached, 
element  is  removed  from 
Ism  from  war,  when  fightln  ; 
manipulating  a  panel  of 
bomtproof  shelter  far  behind 
the   process   of   reductio    ad 
have  been  completed,  and 

Lawyers  know  better  than 
nothing  of  great  consequende 
fairs  is  accomplished  overni 
plenty-  of  blood,  sweat,  and 
put  It: 

"Gardens  are  not  made  by 
beautiful.'  and  sitting  in  th< 

So  it  is  as  clear  as  a 
are  going  to  have  peace  we 
to  work  for  it.  despite  the 
looks  as  though  the  world  ha  i 
of  attaining  that  Ideal  tban 
before.     If  we  muH  our 
names  that  future 
many  future  generations, 
be  pleasant  names. 
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A  future  war  would  be  terrible  beyond 
Imagining.  That  statement  is  hackneyed;  it 
smacks  of  the  pap  of  the  professional  pacifists 
of  10  and  15  years  ago.  Heretofore  that 
statement  has  been  based  upon  nothing  more 
solid  than  fertUe  imaginations;  but  hereafter 
with  the  evidence  that  each  day  produces  it 
becomes  patent  that  mere  machines  will  be 
able  to  d2stroy.  to  wage  war.  The  very  Idea 
is  horrible.  We  closely  approacli  its  realiza- 
tion. We  are  now  seeing  tha  devastation  that 
the  Allied  bomber  commands,  with  reaily  only 
a  handful  of  men  in  the  air.  are  working  on 
the  well-defended  "festung  Europa."  If  we 
allow  our  enemies  to  rearm  after  this  war  and 
fall  to  take  adequate  defensive  measures  our- 
selves, a  surprise  attack  agaiiist  the  United 
States  could  easily  incapacitate  this  country 
for  any  effective  resistance.  With  the  in- 
crease in  size,  range,  and  deadliness  of  in- 
struments of  war  which  the  futtire  will  surely 
bring,  such  a  surprise  attack  will  make  the 
Pearl  Haibor  affair  look  like  a  Sunday-school 
picnic.  The  B-29  superfortress,  with  a  range 
of  thousands  of  miles,  is  but  a  shadow  of  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  I  think  that  ail 
agree  that  our  geographical  isolation  no 
longer  furnishes  any  sufficient  protection 
from  the  wars  of  Europe  and  Asia.  We  have 
finally  been  forced  to  abandon  the  pleasant 
idea  that  we  could  sit  smugly  between  our 
two  broad  oceans  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
went  merrily  to  hell. 

How,  then,  can  our  ccvmtry,  and  other 
psace-lovlng  countries,  avoid  such  future 
attacks?  Before  attempting  to  arrive  at  the 
true  answer,  we  should  discard  the  fallacious 
and  the  specious.  The  tragic  history  of  the 
decades  between  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2 
furnishes  a  clear  and  unmistakable  series  of 
guideposts  to  the  road  that  we  must  not 
follow  again.  As  late  as  1940,  with  wars  rag- 
ing in  both  hemispheres,  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  was  rated.  In  numbers  and 
equipment,  as  eighteenth  among  the  land 
forces  of  the  world.  As  a  result  of  the  Wash- 
ington Limitation  of  Armaments  Treaty  of 
1922,  we  scrapped  seven  new  battleships  and 
four  battle  cruisers  and  many  other  vessels, 
then  In  process  of  construction — ships  that 
would  have  saved  many  American  lives  In 
the  present  war,  if  they  would  not  actually 
have  prevented  the  Japanese  attack  on  this 
country.  During  the  decade  preceding  Pearl 
Harbor  we  sat  idly  by  while  Germany  cal- 
lously proceeded  to  build  the  most  powerful 
air  force  and  land  force  In  the  world,  in  fla- 
grant violation  of  terms  to  which  she  had 
agreed  by  so'emn  treaty.  In  like  manner  we 
made  no  protest  when  Japan  fortified  the 
Marshalls  and  Marianas,  contrary  to  the  re- 
strictions in  the  mandate  that  gave  Japan  her 
sole  legal  claim  to  those  Islands,  and  cur 
moral  cowardice  In  falling  to  so  protest  Is 
row  beln^  paid  for  by  good  American  lives. 
These  tragic  mistakes  were  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  softness  of  mind  that  was  all 
too  prevalent  In  this  country  during  the  sad 
years  in  question — a  state  of  mind  that  was 
fostered  by  the  professional  pacifists  and  un- 
realistic sentimentalists  Infesting  our  land. 
Their  insidious  undermining  efforts  wers 
nurturied  by  the  widespread  American  day- 
dream that  the  world  was  entering  upon  the 
Golden  A^e,  when  mankind  would  "study 
war  no  more." 

My  countrymen,  unfortunately,  according 
to  my  lights,  are  far  too  prone  to  attribute 
generous  sentiments  to  foreigners.  I  have 
lieen  kicking  alxiut  this  vrorld  In  the  Navy 
all  my  life  and  I  have  seen  generous,  un- 
taristic  countries  the  same  numl>er  of  times 
selfish  foreign  policies  emanate  from  mill- 
that  I  have  seen  the  Flying  Dutcfiman. 

Mankinds  quest  for  peace  Is  age  old.  Never 
before  have  ue  had  such  an  opportunity  to 
solve  this  problem  as  we  shall  have  upon  the 
conclusion  of  these  present  wars;  for  If  my 
premise  Is  correct,  we  need  now  only  guard 
the  Interim  imtll  the  tclentlsts  find  the  an- 
swers for  us.     War  is  a  plague.    M^y  we  And 
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Bom?  helpful  pnalf-py  from  the  way  we  hard!e 
a  plague?  An  infected  area  is  isolated,  plenty 
of  guards  are  thrown  around  It  to  insure  that 
traffic  in  and  cut  is  reduced  to  the  barest 
minimum  ard  with  the  strictest  safeguards, 
then  men  are  sent  in  to  clean  the  place  out. 
A  moral  plague  Is  harder  to  cope  with,  but 
the  same  methods  might  well  work  in  a 
scmerhat  longer  time.  The  cleaning  cut 
would  eventually  be  clone  by  the  people  with- 
in the  area  if  the  guards  enforcing  the  quar- 
antine w?re  strong  enough  and  had  character 
to  do  their  Job  properly.  No  room  for  the 
least  appeasement  here:  for  we  have  been 
plainly  shown  that  appeasement  but  breeds 
contempt  In  minds  morally  afflicted. 

Ab3ve  ail  let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Mo 
cant,  no  hypocrisy,  no  pretend  ng  that  we 
are  crusaders  saving  all  men.  We  are  serv- 
ing ourselves.  There  are  some  Americans  so 
piovincial,  so  antinumanitarian,  io  narrow- 
minded,  so  any  other  such  lik3.  ha^d  names 
that  the  pollyannas  wish  to  call  us,  that  we 
think  that  one  American  life  Is  worth  more 
than  the  lives  of  all  the  millions  of  Jap 
vermin  that  have  ever  crawled  between 
heaven  and  earth;  that  one  American  life  is 
worth  more  than  the  lives  of  all  the  goose- 
stepping  popinjays  that  have  ever  fouled  the 
Gefhian  scene.  It  It  be  a  crime  to  hold  such 
narrow  views  then  I  take  pr'de  In  pleading 
guilty.  I  pray  that  a  majority  of  my  coun- 
trymen hold  with  me  that  the  duty  of  an 
American  is  to  Americans. 

The  Preaideut,  in  October  of  1937,  advanced 
this  Idea  of  a  quarantine  against  ai^gressor 
nations.  The  American  people  in  those  days 
still  believed  that  we  lived  In  a  beautiful 
world  where  the  use  of  force  was  an  ugly 
thing.  We  have  tcme  a  long  ways  since  then. 
In  1937  we  did  not  have  the  force  to  quaran- 
tine Hitler  and  Hlrohlto:  from  new  on  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  force  to  Isolate  any  of 
their  imitators.  Ey  the  eternal  let  us  keep 
that  force. 


The  Uw  Is  Holy 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1944 

Mr,  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  at  the  fall  opening  of  the  courts  in 
Brooklyn,  the  Catholic  Lawyers'  Guild 
sponsors  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  com- 
monly knov.'n  as  the  Red  Mass.  This  oc- 
casion is  attended  by  most  of  the  judges 
and  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
legal  profession  in  Brooklyn  of  all  de- 
nominations, and  It  is  an  inspiring  sight. 
Each  year  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  clergy  delivers  the  sermon.  This 
year  it  was  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Timothy  J.  Mulvey,  O.  M.  I.,  professor 
of  Homiletics  at  the  Oblate  Scholasticate 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  His  message  was  most  in- 
spiring to  all.  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  inserting  it  under  unanimous  con- 
sent which  has  been  granted  to  me.  Its 
content  in  my  opinion  Is  worth  reading 
and  rereading,  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  heard  him  would  be  pleased  to  have 
this  copy  to  read  and  reread. 

The  sermon  is  as  follows: 

There  was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  thought 
all  law  resided  in  the  Virginian  judge  (the 
Virginian    Judge    being    a    capable    sort    of 


msglstrate  who  spoke .  on  phonograph  rec- 
ords, and  who  was  In  the  habit  of  concluding 
every  case  with  two  raps  of  the  gavel  and 
the  Inevitable  Injunction:  "Lock  him  up. 
Dan").  And  there  was  a  time  in  my  life 
when  I  thought  that  the  violation  of  law 
amounted  to  a  few  wicked  variations  of  as- 
sault and  battery.  All  this,  sadly  enough, 
was  disillusionment.  How  pleaaantly  simple 
life  would  be  If  the  courts  had  nothing  to  do 
but  contend  with  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  quarrelers  on  the  highway.  The 
Juridical  process,  however,  is  not  quite  so 
simple. 

Law  Is  complex.  It  is  complex,  not  tn  Its 
objective,  but  in  iu  application.  No  one 
will  dispute  the  objective  of  law  as  found 
in  the  codes  of  Hammurabi  and  Justinian. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  objective  of  law  as 
found  in  the  Great  Charter  of  England  or 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  it  be  litigaMon  involving  personal 
assault  In  an  ancient  Persian  market,  2000 
B.  C.  or  whether  it  Im  litigation  between  a 
public  utility  and  the  Federal  Government 
in  A.  D.  1944,  the  objective  of  law  Is  always 
and  everywhere  the  same. 

And  what  is  the  objective  of  law?  We  may 
find  It  by  defining  law.  By  definition,  law  is 
"a  rule  of  conduct,  mandatory  In  form,  es- 
tablished and  promulgated  by  a  competent 
authority,  for  the  common  good."  (Summa 
Theol..  I-II,  Q.  xc,  a  4.)  Ftom  such  a  defini- 
tion, it  Is  evident  that  the  objective  of  all 
l»w  is  to  promote  the  common  good. 

One  would  imagine,  therefore,  that  If  the 
objective  of  law  u  clear.  Its  application 
should  also  be  clear.  This  is  not  true  If 
it  were  true,  we  would  never  have  a  dissent- 
ing minority  in  the  Supreme  Court:  we  would 
never  have  IcKked  Juries,  objections,  dis- 
putes; we  might  not  even  have  lawyers.  We 
should  have  only  a  collection  of  happy  Vir- 
ginian Judges  who  could  solve  all  problems 
with  two  raps  of  a  gavel  and  an  infallible 
decision. 

If.  then,  there  is  confusion  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  the  obvious  question  any 
layman  would  ask  Is — "Why?"  Why  confu- 
sion? Undoubtedly,  such  a  question  will  In- 
vite any  number  of  answers.  But  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  there  is  so  much  confusion 
in  the  application  of  the  law  may  be  found 
in  the  ironic  situation  wherein  we  see  modem 
jurisprudence  dedicating  itself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  good,  without  ever 
being  too  sure  as  to  just  what  constitutes 
the  common  good.  Or  to  put  it  in  other 
words:  A  man  may  t>e  perfectly  enthusiastic 
about  building  a  boat:  but  as  yet.  he  has 
not  decided  on  the  precise  kind  of  boat  be 
Is  being  perfectly  enthusiastic  atx>ut.  Or  to 
put  it  m  the  simplest  terms  of  logic:  Where 
the  end  is  confused,  the  means  must  neces- 
sarily be  confused. 

To  insinuate  that  there  is  confusion  about 
the  end  or  purpose  of  law  would  seem  to  l>e 
a  castigation  of  modern  jurisprudence.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  There  may  l>e  excusing 
causes.  And  in  the  field  of  modern  juris- 
prudence, there  are  definite  excusing  causes, 
social  and  economic* 

For  example,  the  process  of  law  In  late 
medieval  Umes  was  not  half  so  complex  as  Is 
modern  legal  procedure.  The  difference  be- 
tween sixteenth  century  England  and  twen- 
tieth century  America  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Sussex  cottage  and  a  metropolitan 
hotel.  The  contentions  which  came  twfore 
medieval  magistrates  were  personal  and  lo- 
calized, involving  such  homespun  stuff  as 
stolen  bulloclu,  and  quarterstaff,  and  the 
bruised  heads  of  the  local  gentry.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  Industrial  revolution  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  of  society  changed. 
Because  of  that  change,  the  courts  were  faced 
with  problems  that  were  more  than  local 
and  personal.  In  one  celebrated  case  alone 
we  find  a  court  trying  to  untangle  a  knot  In- 
volving the  conflicting  Interesu  of  one  elec- 
tric power  company,  three  Interstats  rail- 


roads, two  telegraph  companies,  one  tele- 
phone company,  a  radio  corporation,  an  air- 
fleld,  a  tunnel,  sir  lighthouses,  several  post 
offices,  several  steamships,  warehouses,  otDce 
buildings,  and  a  metropolitan  water  front. 
It  involved  even  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  (Contoli' 
dated  Edtaon  Co.  v.  National  Labor  JteJa- 
tions  Board.  305  U.  8.  197,  831).  Add  to  all 
this  the  colossal  weight  of  legal  tradition 
which  is  growing  day  by  day.  Add  also  the 
ponderous  accumulation  of  legal  precept  and 
commentary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
courts  should  find  it  difBcult  to  decide  In  a 
particular  case  just  what  Is  the  common 
good? 

All  thU  may  strike  you  as  being  an  un- 
nsoessary  effort  to  deacrllje  a  situation  with 
which  you  are  already  acquainted.  Cer- 
tainly you  members  of  the  legal  profession 
do  not  have  to  come  to  church  to  learn  tbat 
there  is  confusion  In  the  law.  But  pause  a 
moment.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  implication  from  all  this  confusion.  It 
is  an  implication  which  could  threaten  the 
foundation  upon  which  our  Government 
rests. 

Whether  we  lUte  to  admit  it  or  not,  we  as 
a  nation  have  been  pledged  to  a  philosophy 
of  law.  It  Is  a  philosophy  which  dedsres 
the  Inviolable  sanctity  of  the  natural  law. 
It  is  a  philosophy,  therefore,  which  Is  based 
on  certain  immutable  truths;  for  when  the 
founding  fathers  declared.  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident  •  *  *,"  they  had 
committed  themselves  Irrevocsbly  to  a  meta- 
physics of  corKluct  above  and  txyond  phil- 
osophical dispute.  And  they  mate  wUllng  to 
commit  themselves  t}ecause  they  were  wise 
enough  to  recognize  the  natural  law  as  the 
immediate  expression  of  God's  law  in  man. 

Knowing  this,  therefore,  is  it  not  s  regret- 
table and  fearful  situation  when  ws  And 
growing  within  our  midst  a  movement  which 
is  attacking,  even  now,  the  first  premises  of 
American  Jurisprudence?  It  Is  a  movement 
that  has  t>ecome  a  dangerous  cynical  phi- 
losophy of  law.  And  lil:e  all  philosophies,  it 
has  a  logic.  Beginning  with  the  major  propo* 
Eltlon  that  there  are  confusion  and  changes 
in  the  law,  it  proceeds  to  draw  conclusions. 
For  where  there  are  confusion  and  changes 
In  law,  there  is  no  stability  in  law;  and  where 
there  is  no  stabUity  in  law,  there  are  no 
fixed  values  in  law;  and  where  there  are  no 
fixed  values,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fixed  natural  law.  Rule  out  the  natural  law, 
and  you  rule  out  God  as  the  first  principle 
and  sanction  of  law.  And  what  have  we 
left?  We  have  a  Jurisprudence,  stripped  of 
all  norms,  a  complex  piece  of  man-made 
legal  machinery,  bristling  with  tentatives, 
prolMibiiitles.  and  working  hypotheses. 

There  would  be  no  reason  to  get  excited 
abcjut  all  this  If  It  were  nothing  more  than 
a  theory  confined  to  some  corner  of  a  quiet 
library.  But  did  you  know,  gentlemen,  that 
this  theory  has  a  voice?  It  spoke  to  u^  from 
the  pages  of  last  month's  Fortune.  It  has  not 
orUy  a  voice.  It  has  a  recommendation. 
Two  year  ago.  In  the  report  of  tbe  com- 
mittee on  curriculum  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  there  was  recom- 
mended as  a  part  of  the  education  for  law 
students  in  the  United  States  the  study  of 
John  Dewey's  logic. 

Now  we  realize  how  unpleasant  we  make 
ourselves  when  we  Insist  upon  finding  fault 
with  the  up-to-the-minute  curricultun 
phUosophiea.  Actually,  we  have  been  called 
provincial  and  conventional.  We  have  been 
called  BUbscrit>ers  to  old  metaphysical  and 
theological  philosophies.  We  have  even  been 
called  fellow-travelers  of  Mr.  Hutchlns. 
But  what  we  would  like  to  know  U  this:  What 
will  happen  to  Jurisprudence  in  America  If. 
as  one  professor  has  declared,  our  funda- 
mental law  Is  nothing  tnit  a  hypothesis — "» 
hypothesis,  moreover,  which  predicated  his- 
torically upon  a  logic  of  absolute  certainty 
and  self-evident  truths,  Is  already  aban- 
doned as  an  esubllshed  proposition  "by  tbs 
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•rmrml  lUiWlMW  of  opinion  among  experu 
In  «!•  field'  who  «Ubllsh  and  dlsesublUh 
propnaiMcna  merely  by  yielding  or  with- 
drmwtng  tbetr  support  to  them"?  (ProfaMor 
Caaaitis  Keyaer:  Tale  Law  Journal.  41  741. 
March  l«a  >  It  baa  actually  been  maln- 
talJMd.  and  we  are  not  to  be  too  surpriied. 
that  the  DectauraMon  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State*  are 
nothing  but  postulate*:  and  by  direct  In- 
ference, therefore,  the  natural  law  of  Ood 
with  Its  Insutenee  upon  fixed  rights  and  fixed 
obligations  to  to  be  abandoned  because  of  a 
"general  conaenaiu  of  opinion  among  ex- 
iwrts  in  the  field.-  These  are  the  ultimate 
eoodudOBS  of  that  tort  of  phlloeophy  which 
hM  bMD  rveomncnded  for  study  by  the  most 
tBOilBBtlal  l^ency  on  law  ctirrlculum  ;n  the 
United  States. 

Thla  Is  neither  the  occasion  or  the  place 
for  refuting  the  fatte  aasumptlona  of  the 
posltlTlsts  and  the  pragmatlats  and  the 
hirldlc  analysts.  But  there  is  one  impera- 
tlTe  fact  that  demands  our  consideration. 
There  are  in  this  church,  this  morning.  Cath- 
olics. Protestant*,  and  Jews.  There  are  cer- 
tain fundamenUl  Issues  upon  which  we  dis- 
agree. History,  unhappily,  can  attest  to  the 
ttKMtmhnMS  and  the  violence  with  which  we 
bare  dBaagreed.  But  there  is  at  least  this  to 
be  said:  Despite  all  the  religious  and  sec- 
tartan  dlaptites  which  have  separated  us  in 
ttat  past,  and  which  separate  us  now.  we  can 
■till  fact  the  world  in  the  bond  of  that  com- 
mon credo  which  bows  lU  head  In  reverence 
btfore  the  sanctity  of  Gods  unchanging 
natural  law. 

Tou  may  be  wondering  why  we  are  con- 
eemcd  so  much  with  the  natural  law.    These 
are  brtsad  moral  horizons  which  seem,  some- 
^few,  to  come  to  focus  within  the  confines  of 
an  occasional  aermon.    Tomorrow  you  will  go 
back  to  your  bench  or  your  briefs  and  settle 
•  down  to  the  more  normal  problems  of  appel- 
-late  procedure.     Or  you  may  l)e  concerned 
with  the  tangible  stuff  of  contracts  or  evi- 
dence.   Tou  may  even  be  burdened  with  the 
terribly  dismal  technicalities  of  trust  super- 
rtslon.    After  all.  what  has  an  eaqulre  to  do 
with  the  natural  law?r 

Mj  daar  men.  It  la  quite  poasible  that  In 
the  maze  of  poalUve  laws  which  are  your 
dally  tooU.  you  may  forget  the  grander  blue- 

KU  of  yow  ptctwrton.  Truly,  it  is  a 
wd  thing  to  cpMk  abou*  lUe.  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  bapplneaa.  It  is  a  bleaatd 
Uilng  to  speak  about  inalienable  rights.  A 
aasa  can  build  a  home,  and  raise  a  family, 
and  tend  a  fire,  and  worship  Ood  according 
to  tbess  truths.  Tot  Ood  is  good:  and  His 
law  Is  good.  But  once  men  attempt  to  stifle 
or  discredit  that  law  of  Ood.  they  begin  to 
ttMM*  tlie  CTMturs  for  the  Creator.  With 
M  ths  prlsclpto  and  ttnetion  of  law.  it 
Is  a  fact  that  life  bsAwies.  somehow,  the 
mangled  corpse  of  a  boy  who  refused  to  swing 
Infitpit  to  the  state:  liberty  becomes  the 
tifwd  face  of  a  man  behind  bars  who  refused 
to  genuflect  to  the  Iron  god  of  government; 
and  the  ptirsult  of  happiness  becomes,  some- 
4)ow.  the  wailing  of  newRacheU.  mourning 
their  children  and  reftaslng  to  be  comforted. 
We  have  seen  tbase  things  come  to  pass  In 
otu'  day.  Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  we 
ahoMta  be  jealous  of  Ood's  natural  law? 

On  this  occasion  it  is  fitting  to  remind  you 
that  roar  blriiop  who  Is  celebrating  the  rrd 
of  the  Holy  Obost  at  the  opening  of 
ooort  ysar,  baa  chosen  for  his  motto  the 
flshis  anlmanaa  suprema  lex — ealva- 
tloa  of  souls  is  ths  suprsme  law.  It  Is  a 
statsment  which  brin^  as  face  to  face 
with  ths  greatest  problem  jurtspradsncs 
been  caned  upon  to  rolve.  Wbat  ts  ths  eon- 
mon  good?  Tour  phlloso{^y  of  law  is  your 
answer  to  that  problem.  For  either  you  will 
view  law  aa  an  Instrument  of  caprice,  de- 
signed for  the  utility  of  the  clock  and  the 
client:  or.  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  catch 
tt«s  real  vision  oT  that  law  you  have  chosen 


to  define  and  defend.    It  Is 
like  a  clear-eyed  angel  out  of 
towns  and  cities  of  men.  poin 
edged  sword  of  Justice  and 
on  a  mountain.     If  there  hav^ 
the  past  when  the  statutes 
prejudice  have  been  written 
if  in  the  toils  of  honest 
been  human  enough  to  mal^ 
does  there  remain  the  fixed 
the  universal  accents  of  the 
And  this  Is  the  majesty  i 
It  speaks  not  to  Isolated  groupf 
or  factions,  not  to  creed  or 
to  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
closed  councils,  while  the 
in  the  delirium  of  war,  men 
instruments  which  will  guld  s 
clviUratlon.    The  red  glow 
hills  will  soon,  please  Ood. 
ter  and  more  lasting  fires  of 
This  will  be  the  new  order 


eq  Uty 


con  rusion 


ii 


ai  d 


le 


mind  you  again,  therefore, 
our  holy  father.  Pope  Pius 
order,  which  all  people  long 
into  being  after  the  trials 
war,  must  be  founded  on  that 
unshakeable  rock,  the  moral 
Creator  Himself  has  manifested 
the  natural  order  and  which 
with  indelible  characters  oil 
men:  that  moral  law  whose 
be   inculcated   and   fostered 
opinion  of  all  nations  and  o: 
such  a  unanimity  of  voice  an<  I 
one  may  dare  to  call  into  doupt 
binding  force."     (Radio  mes 
Xn:  Christmas  Eve,  1941.) 

To  this  end.  therefore,  at 
yotu"  court  year  we  call  upon 
of  Truth  and  we  pray 

Come,  O  Holy  Spirit,  fill  thi 
faithful,  and  kindle 
of  Thy  love. 

Send   forth   Thy   spirit    and 
created. 

And  Thou  Shalt  renew  the 


s  vision  rising 
haoiilets  and 
i^lng  the  double- 
to  a  citadel 
been  times  in 
of  passion  and 
the  books:  or 
we  have 
mistakes,  yet 
"ision.  speaking 
luman  heart, 
the  law.    For 
not  to  parties 
or  color,  but 
Even  now.  in 
^rld   is  tossing 
ire  shaping  the 
the  coturse  of 
battle  on  the 
into  the  bet- 
c  awn  and  peace. 
We  would  re- 
the  words  of 
:  tn :  "This  new 
to  see  brought 
ruins  of  this 
immovable  and 
law,  which  the 
by  means  of 
has  engraved 
the  hearts  of 
4i}8ervance  must 
by    the   public 
all  states  with 
energy  that  no 
or  weaken  its 
of  Pope  Plus 


rjce 


o 
melt 


sige 
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EXTENSION  OF  R^SklARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  j]  DIKOND 

DXI.XCATZ  rXOM   A]  ASKA 

ZN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  November 


Mr.  DIMOND.    Mr 

people  are  evif'ently  undfcr 
sion  that  when  the  wai 
ended  the  action  in  the 
the  Japanese  Is  nothing  U 
cause  for  concern,  that  I 
offer  for  incorporation  Ir 
resolution  of  Ketchilran 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Piotective 
of  Elks  of  the  city  of  Keti  ihikan 
expressing  vigorously  the 
tinued  and  persevering 
enemy  in  the  Pacific  is 
feated  and  rendered  impcjtent 
further  offense  in  the 


I  surrender 


Whereas  many  persons 
in  the  United  States 
ning  or  at  least  expecting 
tlon  when  news  of  tbe 
Is  received;  and 

Whereas  the  cessation  of 
Oermany  does  not  signify 
war.   but   merely   the   oppc*tunlty 
the  entire  resources  of  ou| 
the  Japanese;  and 


the  opening  of 
the  Holy  Spirit 


hearts  of  Thy 
them  the  fire 


fi  ce 


they   shall   be 
of  the  earth. 


14.  1944 


8p  ?aker. 


so  many 
the  impres- 
in  Europe  is 
i*aciflc  against 
give  any  great 
am  pleased  to 
the  Record  a 
I)odge,  No.  1429. 
Order 
Alaska, 
need  for  con- 
tort until  the 
completely  de- 
to  commit 
future: 


fore  seeable 
a  nd 


communities 
appafently  are  plan- 
great  celebra- 
of  Oermany 


Ifoetllltlea  against 

the  end  cf  the 

to  turn 

Nation  against 


Whereas  I  or  more  years  of  desperate 
combat  wiU  be  required  to  toully  defeat 
the  Japanese  after  our  entire  resources  can 
be  turned  against  them.  In  which  combat 
many  fine  Americans  will  be  killed  or 
maimed:  and 

Whereas  many  people  in  the  United  States 
apparently  do  not  realize  the  absolute  neces-  - 
sity  of  destroying  for  at  least  a  generation 
the  capacity  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
nation  to  wage  wars  of  aggression.  If  any 
reasonable  assurance  of  world  peace  is  to 
be  obtained  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children, nor  do  such  people  appear  to  realize 
that  we  were  forced  into  the  present  war 
because  the  Japanese  attacked  us;  and 

Whereaa  any  celebration  of  the  surrender 
of  Oermany  would  tend  to  plant  In  the 
minds  of  thoughtless  people  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  war  is  practically  over,  and 
such  celebration  would  tend  to  hamper  the 
war  effort^  and  so  give  aid  imd  comfort  to 
our  arch  enemy,  Japan:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Ketchikan  Lodge,  No.  1429, 
of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  a  patriotic  organization  of  American 
citizens,  does  hereby  petition  the  delegate 
from  this  territory  to  immediately  Intro- 
duce into  Congress  a  Joint  resolution  con- 
demning any  public  celebration  of  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  the  bestial,  dastardly  Jap- 
anese have  been  totally  defeated  and  have 
surrendered  unconditionally,  such  Joint  res- 
olution to  also  request  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Oovernors  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  mayors  of  all  cities 
Issue  proclamations  to  this  general  effect, 
and  calling  upon  all  the  people  to  rededl- 
cate  themselves  and  their  best  efforts  to 
furtherance  of  the  war  effort  until  we  have 
ccompllshed  the  complete  downfall  of  Japan; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  sent  by  air  mall  special  de- 
livery to  the  delegate  stated  herein,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  Alaska,  and  to  the  mayor  of  Ketch- 
ikan. 

KrrcHiKAN  LoDce.  No.  1420, 
WiLTBEO  C.  Stump. 

Exalted  Buler, 
A.  M.  Brx.  Secretary. 


Still  the  Champion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DKLKGATX    PtOM    AL.ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr,  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  present  for  Incorporation  ^ 
in  the  Record  a  thoughtful  and  appre- 
ciative editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  12. 1844.  concerning  the 
services  of  Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  Louis  Bar- 
row: 

STILL  THX  CHAMPION 

Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  Louis  Barrow,  more  gen- 
erally known  as  Joe  Louis,  has  Just  returned 
from  a  14-month  trip,  during  which  he  gave 
196  exhibition  bouts  before  2,000.000  service 
men.  He  has  one  distinction  which  will  give 
him  a  lasting  spot  in  boxing  history:  he  has 
held  the  world's  heavyweight  championship 
longer  than  any  other  man.  defending  it 
against  21  challengers,  as  opposed  to  the  IS 
of  Jack  Dempsey,  the  runner-up  in  this  com- 
petition. But  Sergeant  Barrow  has  another 
distinction.    In  his  fights,  In  his  exhibition 
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matches.  In  his  recent  visits  to  hospitals,  rest 
camps,  and  forward  bases,  In  his  fine  soldierly 
spirit,  in  his  love  of  country,  he  has  shown 
himself  an  outstanding  American.  He  gave 
up  a  boxer's  best  years  and  the  fortune  that 
goes  with  them  when  he  entered  the  Army. 
He  did  this  simply  and  cheerfully.  Capt. 
Fred  V.  Maly.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  officer 
in  charge  of  his  tour,  called  him  "a  real 
trouper  and  soldier,"  and  a  "morale-builder  of 
the  highest  type."  Whether  or  not  he  ever 
fights  again  for  a  purse  and  title  he  will  re- 
main, in  his  countrymen's  esteem,  a  real 
champion. 


"Apple  Sellinf "  Smear  Worst  Falsificatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr,  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  November  13, 1944,  by  the  well-known 
columnist.  Prank  R,  Kent,  I  do  this  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  record 
straight: 

The  Great  Game  op  PoLmcs — "Apple  Sell- 
INO "  Smeai  Wobst  Falsification  op  Recent 
Campaign,  Sats  Columnist  Kent 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

During  the  recent  contest  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  name  calling  among  the  politicians 
than  usual.  Most  of  this  came  from  the 
Democratic  side. 

Chairman  Hannegan,  for  example,  used  the 
term  "unmitigated  lie"  in  reference  to  a 
statement  by  Governor  Dewey,  which  was 
language  no  previous  national  chairman  who 
can  be  recalled  had  ever  employed  against  a 
Presidential  candidate.  And  the  President 
himself  frequently  used  the  word  "falslflca- 
tlona." 

The  fact  U  that  tbe  biggest  faUlflcatlon  of 
the  whole  campaign  emanated  from  his  own 
side,  and  it  had  its  origin  back  in  the  early 
days  of  his  first  campaign. 

It  consisted  of  tbe  charge  that  the  depres- 
sion of  1930-32  was  caused  by  the  Republican 
Party:  that  the  Republicans  did  nothing 
about  it:  that  the  people  were  allowed  to 
starve  and  were  forced  to  sell  apples;  that 
the  country  was  in  ruins:  and  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt rescued  It  from  complete  wreck. 

So  successful  was  the  smear  campaign  be- 
tween 1930  and  1932  that  these  aUegatlons 
became  deeply  Impreased  upon  a  vast  nxmiber 
of  unthinking  and  uninformed  people.  They 
were  promulgated  in  a  thousand  speeches,  in 
millions  of  scxirrilous  pamphlets  and  cir- 
culars. 

"apple  selung"  thebce 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has  given  currency 
to  them  and  has  often  referred  to  apple  sell- 
ing. He  did  In  the  last  campaign.  So  did 
Mr.  Wallace — many  times.  In  fact,  the  Dem- 
ocrats started  at  their  convention  to  re- 
create this  picture  and  to  yell  "apple  seUlng' 
and  Hoover.  One  might  almost  have 
gathered  from  the  speeches  that  the  Repub- 
licans had  nominated  Mr.  Hoover  Instead  of 
Mr.  Dewey.  And  they  kept  it  up  for  3  months. 
It  was  part  of  their  basic  campaign  strategy. 

Before  stating  the  facts  it  U  proper  to  point 
out  that  in  1930  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  a  candi- 
date for   President,  was  Governor  o2  New 


York,  the  richest  State  in  the  Union;  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  In  control  of  the 
richest  city  In  the  world,  and  that  he  could 
have  met  any  relief  needed  and  could  have 
stopped  apple  dealers  from  exploiting  people's 
sympathy  by  marketing  their  wares  In  this 
fashion. 

The  broader  facta,  which  history  will  re- 
cord, are  that  the  depression  was  world  wide; 
that  Its  major  origins  were  in  Europe:  that 
it  swept  in  on  the  United  States  like  a  hurri- 
cane; that  It  originated  from  the  backwash  of 
the  World  War;  that  by  action  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  18,000.000  people 
were  under  organized  relief;  that  no  one 
starved,  and  that  the  Hoover  administration 
took  drastic  steps  to  protect  the  people's  sav- 
ings by  creating  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  home 
land  banks,  and  by  expanding  agricultural 
credit  Institutions.  The  bank  failures  were 
mostly  In  State  banks  not  under  Federal 
control. 

IXCORO  OP  histost 

It  is  likely,  too.  that  history  wUl  record 
that  in  June  and  July  of  1932  we  were  on 
our  way  out  of  the  depression  with  employ- 
ment Increasing,  but  that  recovery  was 
halted  when  business  confidence  was  shaken 
by  the  impending  election  of  the  New  Deal; 
that  with  the  election,  the  whole  country 
further  hesitated,  waiting  the  new  policies; 
that  rumors  quickly  spread  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt would  devalue  the  currency:  that.  In 
consequence,  people  tried  to  get  their  money 
out  of  the  banks  and  that  speculators  tried 
to  ship  It  out  of  the  country;  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt refused  Mr.  Hoover's  request  to  reaffirm 
the  promise  he  had  made  the  night  before 
election  not  to  tinker  with  the  currency;  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  refuaed  to  cooperate  In  other 
directions  with  Mr.  Hoover;  that  the  closing 
of  the  banks  was  not  from  fear  of  a  retiring 
administration  and  could  have  been  averted 
had  Mr.  Roosevelt  l>een  willing  to  cooperate. 

Those  are  the  facts.  After  the  Isanks  were 
reopened,  it  was  found  that  98  percent  of 
their  deposits  were  good. 

Further,  the  historical  truth  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world,  not  havihg  a  "new  deal," 
went  straight  out  of  the  depression  and  re- 
covered its  employment  by  1934  or  1936;  that 
unemployment  here  in  the  United  States 
continued  on  a  large  scale  for  6  years  and 
that  Governor  Dewey  told  the  exact  truth 
when  he  aaid  it  took  a  war  to  get  us  out  of  It. 

The  whole  story  of  the  1930-32  depression 
as  painted  by  the  New  Deal  publicity  agen- 
cies beginning  in  1932  and  continuing 
straight  through  the  last  campaign  is  about 
as  big  and  complete  a  falsification  as  has 
been  known  in  American  politics.  It  shows 
what  can  be  done  by  large-scale,  skillful,  and 
unscrupulous  publicity.  It  is  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  by  distortion  and 
suppression  of  facts. 

It  probably  has  deceived  more  people  than 
any  other  piece  of  political  fiction  In  60 
years. 


Reapportioiunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OP  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccMD,  I  include  therein  a  letter  P'jr- 
t^tjnjng    to   reapportionment    which   I 


mailed  to  my  constituents  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  of  New  York: 


CoNcaiss  or  the  UNrrsB  Stai 

Hooac  OP  RxPSBSsMTATnrxs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  l,  1944. 

Deas  Fsisnd:  I  am  p^^ased  to  see  that  yon 
registered  for  the  1944  Presidential  election 
and  I  am  taking  the  litierty  of  reminding  you 
of  the  importance  of  voting  for  yo\ir  Repre- 
sentative in  Oongress. 

Reapportionment  has  made  all  new  con- 
gressional districts  and  changed  the  numbers 
and  the  territories.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Reapportionment  Act.  you 
reside  in,  or  became  a  resident  of  ths 
Eleventh  Congressional  District,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  formerly  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District. 

I  have  represented  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  now  known  as  the  Eleventh  Congree- 
slonal  District,  for  the  past  4  years.  I  have 
consistently  supported  our  President,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  both  in  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policies,  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  present  war  and  In  the  peace 
that  win  follow. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  be  available  to  all 
my  constituents  who  desire  personal  inter- 
views at  the  Clubhouse  office,  911  Eighth 
Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  on  Monday  and 
Friday  evenings  when  my  duties  in  Washing- 
ton win  permit. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  me  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  views  at  any  time. 

With  kind  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  J.  Hxpnutaiv. 


The  Stars  aad  Stripes,  Voice  of  all  tke 
American  Veterans,  Endorses  Costello 
Post  Resolution  on  the  Pauper's  Oath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  nroiAjfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTW 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the  Comcrbs- 
siOMAL  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Costello  Post,  the  largest  American 
Legion  post  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  a  front  page  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  original  Stars  and  Stripes  endors- 
ing the  stand  taken  by  the  Legion  poet. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  existing  and  writ- 
ten method  of  interrogation  for  admission  to 
veteran  hospitalisation,  as  nonsenrlee  con- 
nected patients  or  as  service-connected  pa- 
tients seeking  treatment  for  ailment  other 
than  cause  of  discharge — either  emergency 
or  extensive  cases — is  un-American,  degrad- 
ing, and  in  addition  clothed  with  the  dubious 
but  legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of 
tbe  world  wars  to  the  possibUlty  of  prosecu- 
tion by  arrogant  or  antagonistic  governmen- 
tal bureaucrats. 

Whereas  the  membership  of  this  post  re- 
spectfully suggests  that  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration officials  be  requested  to  authorise  and 
Institute  a  more  democratic  and  more  appro- 
priate procedure  of  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  financial  status  of  an  applicant 
or  his/her  ellgibUlty  for  hospital  treatment. 

Whereas  these  pleadings  are  not  submitted 
for    ths   Intention   of   removing   pn^)er   or 
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!■  Mittkor- 

for  eon- 

oC  qwMtlMM  Mas.  6 

ttcm  Veteran*' 

^-le   AppUoatton  for  hospital 

It   or   domicUlary    care. "   otherwlae 

••  tiM  "pauper's  oatb." 


Thomas  Cocrnxo. 

Coin»uiiuI«r. 
-^  JOCSPH  Lkib. 

Vice  Commander. 

The  fditorial  reads: 
{Trom  tha  Staza  and  Stripe*.  Waahlngtoo. 
D.  O,  of  eaptwnher  at.  l»44| 
rma  nupn  oatr 


ip 


fUntoMD  8.  ^^PtiNcxB,  World 
War  no.  I  Teteran.  of  Indiana.  Inserted  In  tb« 
3HAI.  Rxcoao  on  8eptemt>eT  7  a  rMo- 
tbat  strUces  a  responsive  cliord  In  the 
I  of  most  Teterans.  Tbe  declaration  sets 
forth  objections  of  Washington's  Oostello 
Post,  of  the  American  ZiSclon.  to  qunstions  in- 
»ol»lBf  paupwlMn  that  must  be  answered  by 
any  v«t«ran  who  applies  for  admission  to  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital.  To  be 
admitted  for  treatment,  he  must  be  stlgma« 
tiasd  in  oOeiai  records  by  an  act  of  pauper- 
Ism  and  an  set  of  bureaucracy  of  the  rankest 
sort. 

■••I  since  our  Inception  as  a  newspaper, 
dadleated  to  championing  the  cause  of  vet- 
ersnn  and  their  loved  ones,  we  have  fought 
all  efforts  to  make  the  Nation's  warrlon  set 
their  hsnds  to  a  pauper's  oath.   We  have  con- 
tended always  that  there  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination between  veterans:  that  all  stand 
tOftCher  on  an  equal  footing:  that  one  must 
Dot  be  privileged  over  another;  and  in  that 
contenttan  we  number  as  our  followers  sli 
but  a  handful  of  veterans  and  all  but  an  In- 
creasingly diminishing  minority  of  citizens. 
W«  JotB  our  friends  m  Oostello  Poet  in  pro- 
teat  against  a  practice,  growing  greater  as  the 
VataraM*  Administration   increases   in   size 
and  power,  ot  resorting  to  "needs  clauses"  in 
itlon  that  Is  now  largely  written  by  the 
tratlon's  legal  experts  and  handed  to 
lal  sponsors  for  Introduction. 
Dm   tanmedute   quarrti    of   our   Costello 
UtmitB   is   with   two  of  the   doaen  queries 
vIMali  must  be  answered  by   the  veterans. 
Tlicy  aak  the  "total  value  ot  your  proparty, 
both  real  and  personal."  and  "Arc  you  Anan- 
ctally  able  to  pay  the  neceaeary  eipeuses  of 
boapttal  or  doaUoUlary  carer*   Tba  boyt  eon- 
t«Bd  ttet  tbia  — tbod  or  intarragatjon  'ns 
un-AoMnean.  dagrartlng.  and.  in  addition,  is 
elotbed  With  the  dubtotas  but  legal  power  oC 
>jaeting  a  veteran  ot  tb*  world  wan  to  tb* 
ibUity  of  prosseution  by  arrogMit  or  an- 
foeernmantal  bursattcratB." 
tbs  old  days  when  the  Cuinuss  pn^ 
vldad  for  tb*  ears  of  veterans  m  Vetorana*  ■«- 
raau  boiV***l*.  tb*  Uw  set  up  bads  for  ooeu- 
p*tloa   by   men   vltb  esrvtee-laeurred   di*. 
abUIUas  and  for  otbars  with  ecrtain  typee  at 
dlasaaaa.    That  wa*  a  rtfbt  grantad.  not  a 
prtv»*t*  or  a  laft-banded   gratuity   to   be 
«Hil*d  arMtrartly  by  any  paid  repreeanuuve 
of    tba    aovammaBt.    Soon    thereafter,    in 
int.  hoeptUltaatloo  waa  provided  without 
lo  satrlci*  eonnaotioo.  but  th*  Oon- 
*altf  that  praferenoe  to  bc<to  must  be 
glvan  to  the  servloa  eonneeted  and  to  tboaa 
ly  unabia  to  bear  the  eapeosa    a 
ktlOB  of  a  rlgbt  and  a  prlvtl««*  with 
which  Jew  could  quarraL    Xbm  canaa  tb* 


Vet«  ran*' 


th)ee 

lo 
wl  Ich 
prlv  leg 
cret  tors, 
qtiestl  ms 


ntan 


liy 
fa 
Veti  irans' 
Uan 


aid 


obliged 


that  viaoaa  aeooomy 
halahed  within  the 
trattoB  and  perpetrated  upoi  i 
hind  elOBCd  Amrs  and  In 
Ifnofaaea.  by  which  all  previous 
pealed. 

Came  the  dawn,  and  It  was 
Veterans'  Administration  couli 
These,  of  course 
to  tune,  but  in  a 
the  effect  of  law.     Among 
that  sent  many  a  war  hero 
grave  were  the  No  6  series 
pltal  and  home  rights  a 
penscd  by  the  will  of  Its 
tlons  asked  a  dozen  of 
age,  family  life,  financial  statics, 
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mltted  to  a  bed  must  declare 
or  make  of  himself  a  deliberate 

There  is  much  more  to  this 
the  question  of  a  right  given 
of   the    United    States   or    a 
through  stifferance  of  the 
txatlon.    There  Is  more  to  it 
cratic  assumption  of  power  bj 
sgency.     Just  as  this  great 
moral  obligation  and  a  legal 
care  for  its  war's  disabled 
and  minor  children  of  those 
lives  in  Its  defense.  It  Is 
conscience   to   provide   hospital 
ciliary  care  to  the  men  and 
up  their  home  Uvea,  ware 
Nation's    defense    and    made 
necessary   in    time   of   war 
country's  rape  by  a  foreign 
such  men  and  women  reach 
they  must  go  to  a  hospital 
conditional  admission.     Wheti 
the  financial  aid  of  their 
themselves  or  for  the 
leave  behind  at  death,  they 
the   penaton*  a  grateful 
prepared  to  pay. 

To  humiliate  people  who 
try's  aid  in  time  of  great  nee<  I 
American.    To  force  the  Natk  n 
si^mr  they  are  poverty-strlckep 
Ser^ce  men  and  women  are 
th*  Government  tliey  served 
thing  to  which  they  are  not 
and  they  should  be  asked 
any  provision  requiring  the 
pauper  nor  to  place  themselves 
tloa  of  lying  to  obtain  what 
ways  believed  honestly  wa*  a 
right. 

No  Member  of  Congress 
gard  whatever  for  the 
eat*  who  bore  the  battle 
element  of  need  where  war  v 
earned.    If  h*  were  to  do  so. 
able  to  fac*  hi*  Maker 
rsauerat  with  self  reepect 
hop*  to  saa  a  man  ot 
proudly  the  war  uniform  of 
apples  In  tba  street  or  beg 
cup. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REUARSB 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


Df  TBI  B008I  OP  UXmm  ISNTATIVKS 

TueMlay,  November  U,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr.  Bpclker,  permit- 
•k«  hayHif  been  frmnted.  l  desire  to  In- 
sert In  the  RaoQSB  at  this  t  me  an  Inter- 
estlDf  editorlsl  entitled  "  Reunited  for 


Victory,"  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 8.  1944.  issue  of  the  Dally  Times- 
Herald.  Dallas.  Tex.,  written  by  Mr.  Tom 
Qooch.  the  editor.    It  is  as  follows: 

BSUNITEU  rOR  VICTOBT 

There  are  many  individual  politicians  and 
groups  who  would  like  to  take  credit  for  the 
outstanding  victory  of  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man yesterday,  but  the  Times-Herald  be- 
lieves that  full  recognition  for  the  achieve- 
ment should  be  accorded  to  O.  I.  Joe's  papa 
and  manuna.  his  sweethearts  and  his  friends 
and  admirers. 

America,  yesterday,  hired  a  man  to  imder- 
take  a  tremendous  Job  after  the  rulers  of  this 
great  Nation — the  sovereign  people — care- 
fully examined  his  qualifications.  The 
voters  ignored  internal  questions  that  have 
vexed  us  for  the  past  12  years,  feeling  that 
they  could  settle  those  problems  for  them- 
selves because  of  their  intimate  understand- 
ing of  purely  Internal  situations,  but  they 
believed  it  essential  to  have  a  trained  servant 
to  solve  International  questions  that  ar* 
fraught  with  potential  dangers  of  embar- 
rassing entanglement. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  the  experience  of 
intimate  contacts  with  all  the  powerful 
rulers  of  the  world.  With  the  aid  of  a  con- 
servative Congress,  he  can  protect  our  inter- 
ests. That  is  the  view  as  expressed  yester- 
day by  our  people,  who  now  realize  that  we 
of  America  cannot  live  tmto  ourselves  alone. 

The  national  decision  has  been  In  a  large 
measure  reflected  by  the  results  yesterday  In 
Texas  and  Dallas  County.  Our  people  are 
still  rugged  Individualists  who  are  competent 
to  vote  their  convictions  without  outside 
Influence.  For  instance,  in  our  coimtry.  a 
Congressman,  who  has  been  one  of  the  sever- 
est critics  of  the  New  Deal,  was  given  a  tre- 
mendous majority  by  the  same  men  and 
women  who  voted  for  a  New  Deal  Preaident. 

It  waa  an  intelligent,  discerning,  and  de- 
termined vote  that  turned  out  yesterday  in 
our  own  precincts  to  do  Its  best  for  the 
future  welfare  of  all  America.  We  are  proud 
of  o\ir  people  and  we  are  proud,  too.  of  those 
leaders  of  the  opposition  who  have  accepted 
the  verdict  in  fine  sportsmanship. 

We  agree  with  Robert  E.  Hannegan,  chair- 
man at  the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
who  said  in  effect  that  this  is  no  time  for 
gloating  over  a  partisan  victory  because  there 
is  a  great  task  ahead  of  us  for  all  our  people. 
Our  enemies  are  confounded  by  the  fact  that 
our  democracy  has  been  strong  enough  to 
withstand  a  political  election,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  w*  are  reunited  for  victory 
after  using  the  machinery  of  democracy  to 
realDrm  our  leadership. 


ETMuatioo  of  Wounded  Soldiers  by  Plant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAZira 
Qf  TBI  BOU8K  OF  RZPRK8XNTATTVZS 

Tue$dav.  November  14.  1944 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Elizabeth  May  Craig.  Washlnfton  corre- 
spondent for  the  Ouy  Oannett  publica- 
tions In  Maine,  recently  returned  from 
England  and  a  tour  of  the  battlefields  of 
France,  where  the  served  as  their  war 
correspondent  Mrs.  Craig  came  back 
across  the  Atlantic  on  a  hospital  plane 
flying   wounded   home   to   the   United 
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states.    She  is  the  first  woman,  except 
flight  nurses,  to  make  such  a  trip. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  and  include 
therein  Mrs.  Craig's  story  of  her  flight 
home  with  the  wounded  from  the  battle- 
fields, which  appeared  in  the  Kennebec 
Journal,  Augusta,  Maine,  in  October: 

[From  the  Kennebec  Journal.  Augusta,  Maine, 
of  October   16,    1944] 

(By  Elizabeth  May  Craig) 

At  a  Tbans-Atlantic  Teeminal,  UmrxD 
Kingdom. — This  is  where  your  wounded  men 
embark,  when  they  are  coming  home  by  air 
from  the  European  theater  of  operations.  At 
the  airfield  there  is  a  small  hospital  holding 
unit,  where  they  wait  to  board  the  planes. 
Nearby  there  Is  a  big  general  hospital  to  which 
they  come  from  the  hospitals  where  they 
have  been  since  they  came  from  France. 

The  holding  unit  is  Just  that — it  holds 
them  only  Just  the  time  It  takes  to  embark 
them  for  the  fiight,  which  is  usually  over- 
night, except  when  there  Is  bad  weather  and 
it  may  be  longer. 

The  holding  unit  provides  every  hospital 
care,  and  they  do  not  embark  unless  the  doc- 
tors think  they  should.  Some  have  highest 
priority  to  go  home  because  they  are  going 
to  take  long  treatment  before  they  get  well, 
some  because  they  are  very  ill  and  need  to 
get  home  quickly.  The  ones  who  are  nearly 
well  and  are  going  to  be  discharged  from 
the  service  go  by  boat,  or  some  by  plane  with 
seats — the  very  ill  go  in  a  litter  plane. 

The  story  of  evacuation  by  air  is  being 
made  in  pictures  by  the  First  Motion  Picture 
Unit  of  the  Third  Army  Air  Forces  Combat 
Camera  Unit,  which  is  under  the  Photo  Wing 
commanded  by  Col.  Elliott  Roosevelt,  son 
of  the  President. 

This  unit  is  directed  by  Capt.  Lulgl  De 
Angellls,  who  was  a  Hollywood  movie  director 
before  he  enlisted.  He  believes  that  the 
people  whose  men  are  wounded  in  this  war 
should  know  how  it  Is — he  wants  to  take  the 
pictures  to  show  it  and  he  hopes  with  all  his 
heart  that  they  will  not  be  "softened"  and 
the  unpretty  parts  cut  out.  I  have  a  smaU 
part  In  the  picture,  showing  a  war  corre- 
spondent interviewing  a  patient  who  is  ready 
to  embark  for  the  flight  home. 

This  was  S/Sgt.  John  Ruzas,  of  Knox.  Ind., 
who  had  his  right  leg  amputated  below  the 
knee.  Part  of  the  story  of  the  evacuation  is 
that  every  patient  has  his  wound  freshly 
dressed  before  he  leaves,  and  the  dressing 
of  Sergeant  Ruzas'  stump  was  recorded  by 
the  moving-plcttire  camera  unit,  showing 
Just  what  the  nurse  and  doctor  do. 

Ruzas  was  in  a  tank  unit.  He  didn't  want 
to  tell  me  about  it,  for  the  movie  sound 
track— You  see,  in  a  badly  hit  tank,  your 
buddies  may  all  be  killed,  even  if  you  are  not, 
and  I  Just  can't  bear  to  talk  about  it,  he 
•aid.  This  waa  the  third  amputation  he  had 
had,  taking  off  a  little  more  each  time:  this 
was  hU  fifth  cast— his  going  home  cast. 

The  story  as  you  will  see  it  in  pictures, 
starts  with  the  long  line  of  ambulances  that 
roll  up  to  the  door  of  the  holding  unit,  litter 
bearers  are  ready.  The  litters,  on  which  the 
men  came  from  the  general  hospitals,  are  laid 
In  rows  in  the  big  reception  hall;  and  a  doctor 
looks  at  the  medical  record  fastened  to  the 
pa  Jama  top  of  each  man.  and  direct^  to  which 
ward  they  are  to  go.  Except  for  the  very  Ul 
ones,  or  those  too  depressed  by  their  injuries 
to  be  cheerfxa,  the  men  are  very  cheerful — 
principally  because  they  are  going  home,  even 
at  the  price  of  their  wounds. 

A  Red  Cross  girl  comes  around  right  away 
with  cigarettes,  cups  of  coffee,  any  nimiber  of 
little  comforU.  Ustially  the  men  go  very 
quickly  to  their  beds.  There  are  always  peo- 
ple In  the  reception  hall,  men  from  the  air- 
field, doctors.  Red  Cross,  and  a  few  corre- 


spondents. X  am  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
make  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  home  with  the 
wotmded  in  a  litter  plane,  except  the  flight 
nurses. 

Everybody  talks,  and  the  Red  Cross  has  a 
basket  of  doughnuts.  Locked  up  In  a  tele- 
phone booth  are  the  little  Red  Cross  bags  of 
personal  supplies  that  is  given  to  each  pa- 
tient the  last  thing  before  he  leaves. 

Planes  go  out  any  time,  day  or  night.  They 
flgtire  that  a  plane  should  not  stay  here  more 
than  3  hours  before  taking  off  again.  The 
weather  is  the  determining  factor,  plus  any 
mechanical  adjustments.  The  holding  unit 
is  ready  to  send  the  men  any  time. 

When  a  plane  can  go,  the  doctors  look  over 
their  list  of  patients  in  shape  to  go  and  under 
orders  to  go.  Bearers  bring  them  out  again 
and  lay  them  in  rows  in  the  reception  haU. 
Usually  about  15  go  In  a  plane.  The  little 
Red  Cross  bag  is  placed  between  the  soldier's 
feet  and  an  officer  gives  them  instructions 
about  the  plane — what  to  do  in  an  emer- 
gency, or  if  they  should  have  to  "ditch"  in 
the  crossing.  There  isn't  a  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  an  accident,  and  they  keep  In 
close  touch  and  the  route  is  watched  every 
inch  of  the  way,  but  still  the  Instructions 
are  given.  The  plane  carries  vhose  rubber- 
inflated  boats  with  everything  from  sail  to 
fishing  rods.  They  are  told  that  the  plane 
has  to  fly  high  to  get  the  most  comfortable 
and  smooth  flying,  and  oxygen  Is  necessary, 
thus  they  will  not  be  alarmed  when  they 
have  to  put  on  the  oxygen  masks. 

I  talked  to  them  as  they  !ay  there  on  their 
litter.  A  man  from  Pennsylvania,  shot  in 
five  places  on  D-day;  a  man  from  Texas  hit 
at  6t.  Lo  by  a  sniper;  a  Tennessee  man. 
St.  Lo,  machine  gun,  went  right  through 
him.  so  he  has  no  souvenir  to  take  home; 
a  Thunderbolt  pilot,  shot  down  over  Rouen, 
where  he  was  strafing  a  German  convoy;  a 
bad  chest  case,  man  from  Missouri,  at  La 
Haye  de  Puis,  It  was  3  hours  before  the  med- 
ics got  to  him  In  those  terrible  hedgerows. 

Then  the  litter  bearers  take  them  up,  and 
carry  them  out  the  door  to  the  ambulances 
again.  I  went  to  the  field  with  them  in  the 
first  ambulance  and  saw  them  go  Into  the 
plane.  They  load  them  now  up  a  ramp, 
such  as  you  would  use  to  board  a  boat. 

When  the  last  litter  is  In  the  plane,  the 
ramp  Is  taken  away,  the  doors  close,  the  en- 
gines roar,  and  the  plane  rises  into  the  air. 

The  ambulances  start  back  to  the  hospital 
for  another  load  because  this  Is  good  weather 
and  there  are  many  waiting  back  at  the  unit, 
waiting  to  "go  home." 


[Prom    the    Kennebec    Journal.     Augvuta, 
Maine,  of  October  17,  1944] 

(By  Elizabeth  May  Craig) 

Aboard  a  Tkans-Atlantic  Plans  WrrH 
WotTNDSD  SoLoica*  OoiNO  HoMt.— They  lay 
so  still,  those  American  soldiers  going  bom* 
m  th*  litter  plane,  narrow  and  long  and 
neatly  wrapped  In  blanket*,  in  tiers  of  8 
high,  on  the  metal  standards  that  hold  tb* 
litters  firmly  on  each  side  of  the  big  plan*. 

At  first  you  might  have  thought  them 
asleep,  and  the  quiet  was  very  nice.  Then 
you  begin  to  feel  It  tmnatural.  And  then 
you  remembered.  Ten  of  these  young  men 
were  "cord  cases".  Their  spinal  cords  have 
been  Injured  In  combat.  They  are  paralysed 
from  the  waist  down.  They  do  not  mov* 
because  they  cannot.  They  11*  a*  th*lr 
nurses  and  doctors  lay  them.  Every  ao  of- 
ten they  are  turned.  Most  of  them  can  us* 
their  arms,  one  cannot.  He  had  shrapnel  In 
his  neck— you  can  see  the  red  scar  wher* 
they  took  it  out. 

One  tells  me  with  Joy  that  he  can  feel 
pain  In  hU  legs  now — sign  of  returning  life. 
Next  to  him,  one  says  he  is  worried,  it  is  so 
long,  and  stUl  be  cannot  feel  anything.  As 
the  Urn*  wears  on.  and  th*  plan*  U  warm* 


blankets  are  unwrapped,  you  can  see  feet,  blf 
men's  feet,  now  with  skin  smooth  and  soft, 
unused-looking. 

These  men  are  seriously  wounded  and  M> 
only  13  are  in  the  plane,  and  we  have  a 
flight  surgeon  with  us,  which  Is  not  alwaya 
the  case  if  the  men  are  not  serious  cases. 
Always  there  Is  the  flight  nurse  and  the  sur- 
gical technician,  in  addition  to  the  pilot,  co- 
pilot and  crew.  Not  more  than  4  very  se- 
rious cases  are  put  aboard  ^re  plane,  be- 
cause It  would  be  too  much  for  the  nurse  to 
care  for.  The  most  serious  ones,  who  wlU 
take  a  great  deal  of  care,  are  put  In  the  mid- 
dle level  litter,  so  she  can  reach  him  eaally. 
As  they  come  In  from  the  ramp,  each  has  a 
strap  around  him.  to  hold  him  and  his  oor- 
ering  firm.  These  straps  are  unloosed  wlwn 
the  plane  is  in  the  air.  and  fastened  again 
for  every  landing  and  take-off. 

Lt.  Mary  Graton,  of  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Is  my 
flight  nurse,  and  Sgt.  Lawrence  Lowry  Is  the 
technician.  When  Lieutenant  Graton  got 
on.  she  was  trim,  her  hair  in  a  waved  long 
bob,  her  make-up  Just  nice — sick  men  like  a 
little  make-up  and  pretty. nurses.  But  th* 
picture  I  have  of  a  fiight  nurse  ts  the  way 
she  looked  the  next  morning.  The  make-up 
was  fading,  the  bob  was  a  little  straggly, 
there  were  dark  circles  of  fatigue  and  slaep- 
Vessnes  under  her  eyes,  the  back  of  her  ahlrt 
was  coming  out  of  her  troxuers-band.  with 
the  strain  of  lifting  and  reaching  over  the 
patients.  The  long  hours  of  aenrlo*  take  a 
toll. 

As  soon  as  the  plane  left  the  ground, 
Lieutenant  Graton  and  Sergeant  Lowry 
started  unstrapping,  loosening  blankets,  ad- 
Justing  pillows.  Those  with  the  back  injuries 
were  on  Infiated  rubber  mattresses.  We  da 
not  have  enough  for  every  patient  to  have 
one.  There  Is  one  poor  lad  with  half  his  face 
gone.  They  have  done  the  Initial  plastic  work 
and  made  part  of  a  nose  for  him  and  he  can 
eat  now.  It  wUl  take  another  year  or  two  to 
finish  the  task  of  giving  him  a  face;  time  of 
constant  pain  and  hope  and  waiting.  Tet  h* 
is  cheerful — "I  can  eat  anything  but  beef- 
steak now,"  he  says. 

"It's  the  odor  of  war  that  gets  me — ^that-t 
what  people  don't  get  in  stories  and  pictin**,** 
says  a  war  photographer  to  me  one  day  after 
he  had  been  taking  pictures  In  a  ward  of 
bone  fractures,  where  rotting  bone  and  fiesb 
in  windows  in  casts  have  their  characteristic 
odor.  In  this  plane  we  do  no^ave  that.  But 
these  men  have  no  control  ^er  their  func- 
tions because  most  of  them  are  paralyzed, 
they  have  to  be  taken  care  of  like  babies,  and 
the  nurse  and  technician  are  constantly 
cleansing  them,  dressing  wounds  that  may 
have  become  soiled,  keeping  the  skin  of  thoa* 
backs  desn.  We  have  one  with  a  gunshot 
wound  In  the  abdomen.  We  have  one  with  a 
piece  of  shrapnel  an  inch  from  his  heart. 

He  Is  a  paratrooper,  and  h*  got  hit  on 
the  day  after  D  Day.  H*  got  It  in  hi*  f**t. 
in  the  back.  In  th*  heart.  H*  Is  paralya*d 
from  the  waist  down. 

"I  have  written  my  wife  about  this,  so 
•he'll  know  before  I  get  there,"  h*  says  to 
me.  He  looks  m*  right  In  th*  eye  and  X 
tmderstand  him. 

He  Is  an  officer — ^there  ar*  thr**  oOcor* 
among  the  13  patienu  on  the  plan*,  all 
Infantry,  except  one  cavalry.  The  para- 
troc^cr  Is  air  Infantry.  H*  is  from  MtchU 
fan.  He  Ilk**  being  a  paratrooper.  It's  an 
exciting  thing,  he  aaya  to  me.  "Of  oottrsc  you 
have  a  funny  feeling  when  you  Jump  becatis* 
Jumping  is  not  natural  to  a  man."  He  cam* 
down  in  Normandy  all  right,  and  it  was  th* 
next  day  when  three  bulleu  got  him  and  then 
shrapnel,  near  BtienvUl*.  Tht  Gemuins  took 
him  to  one  of  their  bosplUls  and  German 
doctors  and  ntirses  cared  for  him.  They 
treated  him  all  right,  fed  him  well  as  long  as 
bfl  was  with  the-  German  wounded.    Titan 
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h*  WM  l«ft  In  »  boaplUl  with  Prencb  nurw* 
•Dd  oUmt  prlMiMn.  and  the  f oo<l  wm«  poor. 
Hmj  k«pC  taUttng  to  blm.  many  of  tba 
Owmans  apeak  Bnglteh  Tbey  kept  aaTtcg: 
"Why  an  Um  Amerlcaoa  bere.  why  sbould 
tbey  come  Into  tbiMf"  At  Ont  he  woxildn't 
answ«r.  tbtn  one  day  b«  vas  Uriuted  and 
wtMn  tbay  Mkad  why  the  Americans  were  In 
rrane*  tM  said:  "Why  are  you  Germans  In 
FraDO*?'*      And    tbey   dldnt    ask    him    any 

Xtm  NMli  are  arrogant,  and  be  thinks  they 
will  0fbt  to  the  bitter  end  for  Germany. 
"So  would  Americans."  he  says  simply,  "they 
would  flght  for  the  United  SUtes  if  anybody 
www  toTadlng  us."  Many  of  them  have  rela- 
tt««  m  tlM  United  SUtes  and  asked  him 
•bout  ptoeaa  by  name.  Amarlean  cities. 

TiMr*  wis  the  nudical  man  who  was 
worklaff  ovar  IImImii  wwaided  in  a  col- 
Isetti^  tant  whan  ttt  Oannan  planes  Oew 
over,  and  then  flew  back  and  bombed  the 
tant.  PatlenU  and  medics  alike  were  hit. 
This  was  near  St.  Lo.  "The  Germans  shot 
plenty  of  aasdloa.''  h«  mM.  "They  didn't  care 
anythlnc  for  tlM  Bad  Croaa  sign,  or  that  we 
were  helping  wounded  on  the  field"  We 
talked  about  what  men  think  about,  near 
Um  front.  "Tbare's  plenty  of  religion  in  tlM 
ha  said.  "I  prayed  bard  mya^ 
the  Germans  were  near  (x  I  was  ou^ 
front  getting  the  wounded.  And  the 
wounded  pray.  too.  and  the  men  who  ara 
gatttag  ready  to  go  Into  battle." 

Tbara  la  a  big  meUl  box  of  medical  sup- 
;JlaB  put  aboard  with  the  r«at  of  the  lappUas. 
Tliara  were  sterile  draaalnga  and  all  tba  pank- 
I  at  the  sick  room.  The  plane  la  not 
there  la  rpace  in  the  back,  and  along 
the  aide  there  are  a  few  "bucket  aeats."  metal 
saata  which  let  down  from  the  wall.  We 
pot  pads  there,  for  us  to  sit  on.  because  wa 
iM  up  ail  the  ume  of  the  Qight. 

the  patienu  are  p\it  aboard  they 
the  raaponalbility  of  the  flight  sur- 
wid  the  nurse,  and  they  have  the  rec- 
ords. What  la  done  during  the  trip  is  put 
down  on  the  recorda.  When  we  come  to  our 
fliat  stop,  a  fresh  team  of  doctors  and  nutaas 
eome  aboard,  and  dress  and  care  for  the  pa- 
tient, wbUe  we  go  and  get  food  and  walk 
about  In  the  (raah  air  a  little.  Hot  boxes  of 
food  are  takan  aboard  and  the  patients  get 
•  IttttBaal. 

1b«l  the  ramp  la  taken  away,  the  engines 
roar,  and  w«  ara  off  again.  The  excitement 
that  buoyed  tbe  man  up.  la  beginning  to  fade. 
Their  wounds  pain  them,  the  waarlneaa  of 
the  paralyaia  Ukea  iU  toll,  the  nurse  and 
tachnldan  are  biisy  every  minute.  They  are 
gentle  and  skillful,  your  men  get  the  best  of 
Some  of  them  read  the  detective 
In  the  little  booka  the  Red  Oroaa  gave 
They  sleep  If  thay  ean:  aarciful 
I  are  given.  They  ara  aonadoua  of  the 
>t.  the  or^n  ooaan  under  them  aa  the 
•aflnee  pile  up  the  miles,  Tbey  talk  at 
ar—f  Tbey  tall  me  about  their  famlllaa  and 
tMMiOT  ham  loot  tbey  wiu  be  la  Um  boepital. 
thay  wonj  afeeut  never  foinf  home  beoauae 
of  Um  paralyaia.  •oom  (aoe  tha  poaaibUity 
UMt  they  wiU  never  |o  home,  ibey  aay  w 
atmply. 

"rnralysts.  well,  you  doal  know  about 
paralyata."  they  aay. 

tt  iMfeM  Um  iooI  9t  xm.  aafe  aMI  ooMfort- 
•Mo.  ■■hBWMd.  Thaaa  yeung  bmb  havo  paki 
the  price  of  vtetery.  Tou  see  the  look  In  UmIt 
•yea  aometlnaa  when  they  sea  the  other 
fOOBg  Ben.  the  onee  who  ara  not  paralysed. 
who  oaa  etlU  dance  and  awUn  and  uae  thair 


at  DOW.  TlM  long  houra 
have  diaaiiaiigtid  the 
but  ytm  ara  atill  eoneeloaa  at  tha 
ot  the  kMut  young  bodlaa.  Bakm  ua 
ara  Uffhta;  wa  have  not  aean  llghta  for 
Bg  In  blacked-out  Kurope.  This  la  the 
United  Statea.  The  excitement  growa  on 
them  again,    "^a  ara  over  Ualne."  says  the 
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copilot  coming  through.    X 
becauae  I  am  coming  hoxxu . 
warm  from  heaters  overhead 
there  is  a  temporary  warmln] 
the  overhead  only  works 
are  going. 

The  nurse  and  technldai 
the  blankets  and  fasten 
Ing  down,"  they  say.    There 
eyes  that  pain  and  battle 
This  Is  home 

We  stop  softly.    The 
bearers  come  In.    The  litters 
one  by  one.    The  flight 
one  off  with  the  doctor 
and  wboee  responsibility  no^ ' 
a  list  of  them,  where  they 
litter  bearers  take  them 
into  the  right  ambulance 
focused  on  them  as  they 
plane  and  look  around, 
litter    bearers,    the    one 
Where's  the  beefsteak.    The 
ambulance  slam  shut  and 
lights  turn  off.    The  flight 
fighting  Americana  have 
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EXTENSION  OP  RfMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  tELLER 

or  N«w  TOHi: 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPF  BSENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  November 


Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Spei  ker,  both  party 


platforms  have  pledged 
opening   of   Palestine   tc 


support  to  the 
untrammeled 


Jewish  immigration.    8e<  retary  Stlmson 


has  stated  that  military 


are  no  longer  factors  in  c  ecislons  affect 
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considerations 


and  minority 
leclared  them- 


the 
ptrords. 


crucial 


ing  Palestine.     Majority 
leaders  in  Congress  have 
selves  in  favor  of  the  opening  of  Pales- 
tine to  mass  Jewish  Imn  il  juration.    The 
issue  Is  not  partisan,  apd 
times  call  for  action,  not 

Speedy  passage  of  the  Palestine  resolu- 
tion In  the  House  now  beJ  ore  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  is  urg(  nt. 
confident  there  is  no  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  ^port  favorably 
on  this  resolution  and 
reason  to  preclude  the 
Committee  from  acting 

Britain  dare  not  resist 
opinion  which  has  so 
Tested  itself  in  favor  of 
Britain's  white  paper  ol 
to  rtpudlate  th«  BiUfour 
which  la  dfect  nullifled 
loan  treaty  of  1934.  Brli 
the  condemnation  of 
Mandate's  Commission  ahd  the  congres- 
sional resolution  of  1933,  but  In  light  of 
the  growing  pressure  of  Unerlcan  opin- 
ion, Britain  will  no  longe  r  be  able  to  shy 
away  from  her  responsil  ility. 

Thooaands  of  lives  of  s  ateh 
persed  Jews  will  be  savet 
of  the  doors  of  Palestln*  and  the  great 
work  of  rehabilitation  a  id  resettlement 
will  have  k>een  thus  begun 
doos  stride  forward. 

Each  day  that  delays 
of  the  white  paper  brlnis  new  tensions 
and  passions  that  play  ii  to  the  hands  of 
the  forces  of  evlL  Oemu  ny  proposes  the 


here  exists  no 

oreign  Affairs 

edlately. 

erican  public 

rongly  manl- 

Ing  away  with 

1989  designed 

aration  and 

Anglo- Amer- 

In  has  Ignored 

the   Permanent 


and  dls- 
by  the  opening 


with  a  tremen- 
the  abrogation 


formation  of  an  Arab  brigade  to  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  Reich,  countering  the  Jew- 
ish brigade  recently  formed.  While  the 
great  numbers  of  Arabs  who  have  bene- 
fited economically  because  of  the  amaz- 
ing development  of  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Palestine  will  ignore  such  pro- 
posal, a  few  Arab  landholders  will  seize 
this  opportimity  to  make  political  capital 
of  the  German  statement,  using  it  to  re- 
tain their  economic  stranglehold  on  the 
Arab  peasant 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion, it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
all  responsible  Jewry  views  with  horror 
and  condemnation  the  assassination  of 
Lord  Moyne  In  Cairo,  British  Resident 
Minister  of  the  Middle  East,  by  two  Pal- 
estine terrorists.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizman, 
president  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Pales- 
tine, has  expressed  the  indignation  of  all 
Jewry  for  the  unspeakable  crime,  as  have 
all  American  Zionists.  Such  foul  mis- 
deeds are  to  be  deplored,  but  they  must 
not  serve  to  cloud  the  issue.  Condemna- 
tion of  the  culprits  must  not  extend  to 
all  Palestine. 

Attempts  will  be  made  to  use  the  as- 
sassination of  Lord  Moyne  as  an  excuse 
for  the  issuance  of  a  white  paper  where- 
in these  acts  of  terrorism  will  be  magni- 
fied. The  British  Government  dare  not 
raise  any  duststorm  and  use  the  assas- 
sination for  political  purposes  and  to 
borrow  reasons  therefrom  for  its  failure 
to  abrogate  the  white  paper  of  1939.  I 
quote  from  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

It  would  be  unjust  to  condemn  a  nation 
for  the  acts  of  a  few  Individuals,  but  it  would 
be  unwise  to  Ignore  the  fever  of  which  thia 
is  a  s]rmptom.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that 
the  Government  policy  in  Palestine,  and  the 
way  In  which  this  policy  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  Palestine  administration  has 
caused  deep  resentment  among  Jews.  These 
bands  must  be  hxinted  down  ruthlessly  with 
the  help  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Government  must  take  up 
one?  again  the  whole  Palestine  problem  in 
consultation,  we  hope,  with  President  Roose- 
velt. The  United  States  has  been  display- 
ing great  Interest  In  the  question.  The  open- 
ing of  Palestine  to  Jewish  immigration,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  commonwealth  was 
a  common  plank  of  both  party  platforms  dur- 
ing the  election.  This  Is  a  matter  of  urgency; 
we  cannot  afford  to  stand  still. 


Action  01  PeiUl  Salary  LefliUtion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O^RIEN 

or  MWicuAjr 

IN  TKl  ROUn  or  RIPEBBDrrATXVn 

Tuciday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  postal  salary  legislation  hag 
aroused  widespread  public  Interest. 
The  Committee  on  the  Post  OlSce  and 
Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shortly  before  the  recent  congres- 
sional recess  decided  to  hold  hearings  on 
such  legislation  as  soon  as  this  Congress 
should  resume  its  session. 

Even  without  referring  to  the  Just 
needs  of  the  employees,  the  Poet  Office 
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revenues  and  the  necessity  of  retaining 
an  adequate  personnel  to  attend  to  the 
public  service  justify  and  require  affirm- 
ative action  by  Congress  before  the 
termination  of  this  session. 


Albanian's  New  Song  Hailed  as  Comins 
Hit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  EYRNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  fiom 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  of  St-p- 
tember  17.  1944: 
Albanian's  Nrw  Song  Hah-Ed  As  a  Coming 

Hrr— M.  J.  Corcoran,  Citt  Court  Clerk, 

Is  AxrrHOR 

Broadway  columnists  are  hailing  as  a  com- 
ing hit  a  new  ^ung  written  by  Michael  J.  Cor- 
coian.  clerk  of  Albany  City  court. 

••After  Tomo.row.  When  the  World  la  Free." 
Is  the  title  of  the  song.  Song  publisher*  are 
evidencing  a  keen  Interest  in  it,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  Its  publication  at  an  early  date  is 
foreseen. 

In  hia  Broadway  column  in  the  Mirror, 
Nick  Kenny  rccsnlly  wrote: 

"Dinny  Mahoney.  the  famous  detective,  ha« 
uncovered  a  terrific  song.  'After  Tomor- 
row. When  the  World  Is  Free."  by  Michael  J. 
Corcoran,  court  clerk  of  Albtny,  N.  Y." 

In  the  chorus  Mr.  Corcoran  seems  to  have 
captured  the  nostalgia  that  exists  among  the 
O.  I.  Jims  and  the  G.  I.  Joes  and  more  espe- 
cially the  girls  they  left  behinc".. 

CHORUS  or  BONO 

The  chorus  runs  like  this:        '^  , 

"After  tomorrow,  when  the  world  is  free. 
There'll  be  no  sorrow  for  you  and  me; 
All  of  our  troubles  will  fade  with  the  dawn. 
After  tomorrow,  when  today  Is  gone; 
Well  build  a  dream  house. 
There  will  soon  be  three; 
Well  be  secure  in  our  liberty. 
Peace  i.nd  contentment  is  all  you  will  see, 
After  tomorrow,  when  ♦be  world  la  free." 

Writing  Bongn  Is  nothing  new  for  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, who  lives  at  858  Washington  Avenue. 
He  haa  been  writing  them  for  the  Uat  S  years 
but  none  serms  to  have  captured  tbe  public 
acclaim  of  his  latest. 

■UNO  lY  KATt  SMITN 

It  was  ftrst  heard  over  the  radio  May  19, 
when  It  was  sung  by  Kats  Smith,  Just  before 
•he  went  ufT  the  air  for  a  summer  vacation. 

Mr,  Corcoran  has  written  a  march  for  the 
newly  organised  State  guard  units  of  Nsw 
York  and  other  States,  also  hss  written  one 
for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  and  others  on  pa- 
triotic  subjects. 

A  list  of  the  songs  he  has  written  In- 
eludes:  We're  the  New  SUte  Oturd,  We're 
the  Volunteer  Airmen  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  Running  Between  the  Raindrops. 
Were  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserves.  You  Little 
Red-Head,  After  Taps.  You  Really  Belong  to 
Somebody  Else,  I'm  Sorry  1  Ever  Met  You. 
I'm  Just  Kidding  Myself,  I'm  NuU  About  You. 
I'd  Like  to  Live  on  Your  Street,  I  WUhed  for 
Someone,  I'll  Write  the  Melody,  You're  the 
Answer  to  My  Prayer,  and  I U  Never  Let  a  Day 
Go  By. 


nis  scQg  UTltlng  activities,  however,  ere 
new  compared  to  his  activities  In  the  fleld  of 
music.  For  more  than  20  years  he  has  been 
an  accomplich^  musician,  first  with  the  sax- 
cphone,  then  with  the  comet.  Recently, 
since  he  hcs  taken  to  aong  writing,  he  has 
acquired  aome  ability  on  the  piano.  All  of 
Mr.  Corcoran 's  friends  In  Albany  are  pulling 
for  his  Eong  to  become  one  of  the  hiu  of 
the  winter  season,  particularly  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Axis  apparently  Imminent. 


The  OaTe  Threat  to  tbe  Missouri  Valley 
Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  favor,. a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority are  rather  concerned  over  what 
plainly  is  an  effort  by  the  United  States 
engineers  and  the  Reclamation  Service 
to  try  to  stifle  this  legislation. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  controversy 
In  connection  with  the  Missouri  River 
problem.  I  say  frankly  if  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  had  not  been  suggested 
that  controversy  would  still  exist. 

Despite  the  spending  of  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol the  Missouri  River,  during  the  pres- 
ent year  all  records  were  broken  for 
high  water. 

There  are  so  many  problems  to  solve 
it  is  evident  all  will  fail  unless  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  idea  prevails. 

The  President  in  a  message  to  Congress 
and  in  a  sj>eech  during  the  campaign  en- 
dorsed a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  as 
did  his  running  mate,  Vice  President- 
elect Truman.  I  say  the  engineers  and 
Reclamation  Service  are  acting  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  must  have  imity  if  we  are 
to  succeed  In  our  efforts.  Therefore  the 
engineers  and  Reclamation  Service 
should  cooperate  rather  than  try  and 
de.«itroy  a  comprehensive  program  that 
will  solve  a  great  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
granted  me  I  Include  three  editorials  on 
this  subject.  The  first  li  from  the  Bt. 
Louis  Pont -Dispatch  of  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 12.    It  follows: 

THI  ORAVt  THRKAT  TO  M.  V.  A. 

A  situation  which  greatly  concerns  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  and  Vice  President-elect  Tsu* 
MAN  Is  developing  In  the  United  States  Senate 
this  week. 

It  Is  a  situation  perllotu  to  the  creation 
of  a  MlBsotirl  Valley  Authority— pcrllotis  to 
the  one  big  plan  for  one  big  river  to  which 
the  President  and  Mr,  TatJMAM  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  In  the  campaign  Just 
closed. 

It  Is  a  situation  which  threatens  to  deny 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  VaUey  the  blessings 
and  security  which  unified  development  of 
the  valley's  resources  would  bring. 

What  U  this  aittutionf 


The  first  order  of  business  before  thU  "lama 
duck'^  session  of  the  Senate  Is  two  measures — 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  the  flood- 
control  bill.  If  tbey  are  passed  In  contMB> 
plated  form.  It  may  delay  M.  V.  A.  for  year»— 
Indeed*  the  deal  now  being  cooked  up.  if 
successful,  may  be  a  fatal  stab  In  the  back 
for  the  M.  V.  A.  idea. 

Last  spring  an  old  controversy  between  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
burst  into  flame  before  Congreaa  on  the  ques- 
tion of  bureaucratic  control  of  the  Miaaourl 
River.  The  engineers  fought  bitterly  Tor 
the  Pick  plan.  The  Reclamation  Bureau 
fought  for  the  Sloan  plan;  and  no  boldi 
barred. 

The  resumption  of  this  old  and  apparently 
irreconcilab!e  feud  between  two  vested  gov- 
ernmental Interests  convinced  many  people 
that  the  time  had  come  to  cu*.  the  Oordtan 
knot  by  advancing  the  M.  V.  A.  Idea.  Tbat 
idea  would  rescue  the  Missouri  Valley  from 
contending  factions  and  place  It  under  har- 
monious and  scientific,  but  above  all.  under 
unified  and  nonpolitical  management. 

As  the  V.  V.  A.  Idea  took  instant  hold  upon 
the  Imagination  of  the  country,  and  won  the 
ultimate  endorsement  of  the  President  In  a 
special  message  to  Congress,  a  strange  and 
wondrous  thing  occurred. 

The  feudist*,  fearful  of  the  M.  V.  A.  Idea, 
lest  It  Invade  their  bureaucratic  precincts, 
began  to  murmur  softly  to  each  other,  and 
now — marvelous  to  relate — a  marrtage  be- 
tween old  and  bitter  enemies  has  been  ar- 
ranged. The  United  States  Senste  will  be 
psked  thU  week  to  officiate  as  clergyman 
at  this  odd  alliance. 

But  this  is  no  love  match.  This,  ts  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  arranged  not  only 
to  kill  off  M.  V.  A.  but  to  save  the  Interests 
Jealously  guarded  by  two  powerful  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
do  by  Senator  Ovekton,  of  Louisiana,  spokes- 
man for  the  Army  engineers  and  certain 
lower-river  Interests,  and  by  Senator  O'Mah- 
ONIT,  who  represents  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau and  certain  upper-river  interests. 

It  will  be  asked  to  amend  either  the  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  or  the  flood-control  bill  by 
the  adoption  of  a  written  compact  between 
the  Army  engineers  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau. 

What  Is  this  compact?  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  hitherto  dash  In  j  views  of 
the  two  Government  agencies.  It  la  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  as  an  amicable  p'.an  a  com- 
promise between  two  points  of  view  which 
ar<«  necessarily  antagonistic. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  legal  concerns  of  the 
Amry  engineers  are  navigation  and  flood 
control.  The  legal  concern  of  the  Reclama- 
tlon  Bureau  Is  Irrigation.  Neither  Is  empuw- 
ered  by  law  or  equipped  by  experience  or 
tradition  to  look  at  the  river  as  a  whole,  or 
to  formulate  one  big  plan  for  one  big  river. 
Here  the  fatal  impasse  rests.  Here  It  has 
always  rested.  Here  it  will  continue  to  rest, 
dsspits  ths  last'minute  sklu-saving  deal 
that  has  been  oontrlved. 

Why  would  paMSge  of  the  Overton-O'Mah- 
oney  deal  vltlaU  or  destroy  the  M  V.  A  tdeaf 
It  would  do  so  by  entrenching  throttgti  act 
of  Congress  the  authority  over  the  river  of 
the  Army  engineers  and  the  Reclamation 
Bureau.  The  preamble  of  the  flood -control 
blU  expressly  states:  "It  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  establish  a  deflnlte  policy  of 
making  use  of  existing  Federal  agendas  fcr 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  public  Improvements  in  connec- 
tion with  navlgaUon,  flood  conuol,  and  allied 
activities." 

It  would  delsy  or  destroy  the  M  ▼  A.  Mea 
because,  although  the  two  pending  bilU  are 
only  authorization  meaeures.  they  would  set 
a  divided  pattern  for  future  development  of 
the  river.    PasMge  of  the  deal  would  pledge 
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the  nation  by  law  and  In  honor  to  tha  •scni- 
ticn  of  a  plan  which  conalgns  the  Iflaaourl 
River  to  the  aunc  old  pulling  and  hauling 
which  baa  euraad  it  in  the  peat. 

The  4Sa«l  now  cooking  would  continue  the 
•fttam  of  pork-barrel  politlca  in  Ulaaourl 
RlTcr  drvetopment  aa  agalnat  a  adentiflc  de- 
ttnBtnattim  at  the  ralley'a  needa.  It  wculd 
eauMnOi  «n>ot«  control  from  Waablngton 
of  the  valleya  deatlny  aa  agalnat  the  decen- 
tralised, regional  control  that  M.  V.  A.  would 
wpttaant.  In  a  word.  It  wcu!d  be  to  Ignore. 
to  repudiate  and  dffy  the  basic  principles 
which  have  made  the  Tenncasee  Valley  Au- 
thcrUy  the  ouutandlng  sueceaa  that  It  ia. 
admired  throughout  the  world. 

Is  M.  V.  A.  to  be  delayed  or  done  to  death 
by  a  lame  duck  Congresa  which  does  not  fully 
rcpreaent  the  mandate  of  the  people  at  the 
polls?  Is  this  to  be  done  before  newly 
elected  champions  of  M.  V.  A..  like  Senator- 
elect  Uoaea  of  North  Dakota,  are  permitted 
to  be  heard?  Is  It  to  be  done  In  the  heps 
that  the  President,  burdened  «lth  a  thouaand 
concerns,  will  not  notice  this  sabotage  of  bis 
own  Idea? 

WUl  President  Roosevelt  stand  for  It?  Will 
Tic*  Praaldent-elect  TaiTifAif  stand  for  It? 
Will  Senator  Mttuut  stand  for  It?  Will  Sen- 
ator GiLUTTs  sund  for  It?  Will  Senator 
Lbtsb  Bill  stand  for  It?  If  It  Is  passed  and 
goaa  to  conference,  will  Representatives 
OocnuN  and  Rankiw  stand  for  it?  All 
tlMM  men  stand  for  li.  V.  A.  Pour  of  them 
have  M.  V.  A.  btlla  pending  In  Congress. 

This  editorial  does  not  propose  elthsr  delay 
or  defeat  of  the  river  ar.d  harbor  and  flood 
control  bills.  These  bills  are  national  In 
acope.'  They  Include  many  worthy  develop- 
ments— In  Connecticut.  In  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  tn  Boston  Harbor.  In  the  Santa  Ana 
River  Basin  and  even  In  Hawaii.  Our  con- 
cern la  solely  and  simply  with  the  Missouri 
Valley.  It  is  a  ooncem  born  of  a  century  of 
failure  on  the  part  of  existing  agencies  to 
control  the  IClaaoiui  River.  It  is  a  concern 
bom  of  a  conviction  that  a  Mlaaourt  Valley 
Authority  can  control  otir  flooda.  can  provide 
navigation,  eonssrvs  our  soil,  give  us  low 
power,  and  bring  the  new  Ills  of  irrlga* 
to  our  thirsty  npUads. 

This  w«  urge  upoM  tiM  esnate-   Amend* 

It  at  lilt  riftrs  mmI  fedrton  bill  or  the 

l«Nl  MU.  or  IMIII,  Id  Mliailtute  llm 

11*1  M  V.  A  piipdltl  tar  averv  ■eellnh 

••U    UmI   fOMtTM   the    Mlas«(yrl 

flM  Vffiiidn  MmMti  nads  b«<i<ii»  >•»  ■"m* 

I  M  Ihf  MMlinfili  '< 

4MSr   h  la  a  aufeMlMlli  •« 

„_.lll  •  •■  Muttitf  matiats      II 

TDs  INltMMil  (MNl  ■  Beit  Ctnttiisse 

MV*  iUM  rmlOK  »  in>iu1..  ^>n\  Utt 

WdH  pUMflMift  pi*!  •  Us  M 

•ft  IMMM  If  Mm  M    V  M-,tii$f, 

IMI  MM  «tf  IMiniid  •'•mpaiitt 

if  ths  VresMMit  tMl  Uhi  Vilp  f\  •••ii(t«t«dtHi. 

Ill  vitw  ttf  MMs  SMldfMaiShi,  tM»w 


■NM  ptTMll  Iwn  OoveriiiHriit  agenrifs  lo 
tMMHl  pddl  II  Isdtslailtm  whuh  will  vitisM 
m  tfifwtp  »  ijddiid  jldift  to  Um  ptopls  by 


--.^^•jiMrtp  gtaUdi  dABlailslrdtlddif 

lilt  dtoond  ti  from  thf  It.  Louis  tUr* 
TImea.   It  folhrnt: 

M.  f.  A. 

1,  of  Loulatana.  and  OIIa* 
r.  of  Wyoming,  have  announced  details 
of  a  eompromtae  between  the  Army  •aflnocrs 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  tlM  wuij 
trg  out  '^f  their  rear«ctlv«  programs  OB  tbs 
Mlaacurl  River.    Iliey  had  dtaHTSSd  oo  tts 


niuil  er  to  be  built,  and 


oompronise 


haie 


direcl;ed 


controv*  ray 
suppc  rt 

te 


location  of  dams,  the 
on  other  details. 

The  announced 
as  an   argum«?nt 
establish  a  Mlaaourt  Valley 
posed  In  measures  that 
by  Senator  MtntSAT  of 
GnxRTS  of  Iowa.     Under 
power,  irrlfatlon.  navlgat:  on 
and  other  developmenti.  oi 
tributaries  would  be 
authority  operating  along 
lished  by  the  Tenn 

It  must  be  remembered 
unity  by  the  Army  englneets 
of  Reclamation  comes   af  er 
of  bitter  bureaucratic  rivalry 
ferences  of  tlie  past  are 
again   after  public  attention 
verted   from   the 
major  arguments  In 
is  that  such  rivalry  would 
responsibility  for  developtfig 
sources  would  rest  with  a 
operating  !n  the  valley  and 
bitlons  or  Jealousies  of 
«hoee  aims  and  purposes 
lines. 

The  third  Is  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  13.    It  foIl)ws: 

MiaSOUai  VAILKT 

It  is  no  doubt  a  step  furward  that  Army 
and  Reclamation  Bureau 
reached  agreement  on  the 
of  the  dams  needed  to  Hme  the  Missouri 
River.  Here  Is  evidence,  f  any  be  needed, 
that  the  technical  problem  \  are  by  no  means 
Insuperable  and  that  ezpe  ts  with  divergent 
points  of  view  can  solve  t^em  harmoniously. 
But  there  Is  a  step  which 
final  solution  oi  engln* 
This  step  Is  the  establlshinent  of  an  inde- 
pendent Missouri  Valley  Aif  horlty,  patterned 
upon  the  greet  T.  V.  A. 
will  set  the  objectives  th< 
attain. 

'8urh  s  Missouri  VsUcd 
Jonsthsn  Daniels  tn  a  rec  mt  speech  at  St. 
Louis,  "must  see  to  It  ttmt  every  drop  of 
Vdtw  tn  the  river  goes  to  w  irk  for  lu  country 
ol  alwsys  being  a 


■t  ifet  Wtm§  iitns.    It  muift  wrotli  out  a  plan 
for  tofiilrwll 


will  be  used 
rurther   efforts   to 
Authority  as  pro- 
been  introduced 
Modtana  and  Senator 
the  M.  V.  A.  all 
flood  control, 
the  river  and  Ma 
by  a  regional 
the  lines  eatab- 
Vfaiey  Authority, 
that  the  show  of 
and  the  Bureau 
many  months 
and  that  dlf- 
c^rtaln  to  crop  up 
has  been  dl- 
One   of   the 
of  the  M.  V.  A. 
ellmicated.    All 
the  river's  re- 
reglonal  authority 
free  from  the  am- 
Ws  shington  agencies 
r|in  along  divergent 


engineers    have 
size  and  location 


^perlment.  which 
engineers  are  to 

Authority."  said 


the  wrong  place 

wrotll  out  a  plan 

mprovrmeiit  that 


IIM  ind  river 
will  bflftM  in  All  tli«  nrrM  tiM  met-  ran  carry 
■nd  til  Um  p«ublt  ihi  miMi  HNdi.  and  at 
m  MM  tlM  M  UM  MfAtMMI  It  Ml  Mf f . 
PrM  It.  tranffr*«*«Mn  iiMI  MMM  fMR  \UM 
tupWVMahhMi  i«riNMMiip»«ti." 

Mars  la  a  MMHiMttt  lur  Ifaflini  tM  rivar  aiiil 
lit*  InhiI  MHii  Uta  i«»itt«lf  «   a  iiHiiy    h  WM* 

iMsi  aitflt  a|JMf||M  IM  II  a  |«»*il<latMi  •  I  »l«a 
Ts»Ut»*a««  fMlf  Vlllali  «  a*  V^s  »mt»V  tt( 
T'  V  A  laiMPNii 

UMI  iHis  Mrt  nI  apffMa*  I  aaimAt  Im  mads 
liy  Army  sitginaais  ><r  M»fUiiiMii>«i|  lUNau 
aaparis  itr  any  WtMitiitaiuit 
matla  only  i»y  iit*  |ia>  |ii*  «ii 


shmiUI 


M*)*»y     ItMHlfeg 
ciUy  timatrwi-" 

Niulasi*r  IhtMU* 
'lite  |irarai|U  sHs  Is  thai  Ihey 
td  iim  MMisaimni  NiiHMig  iham* 


llf  the  liiN)|)|a  lit  Ilia  aevrfMl 
ri  Valley, 


aeivas  at  tt  Vhal  ili#y  wm  iii  u<  (linir  rivsr 


Mtnmaht  ut  uwu 
ffaaisei  arhievdi 


Mr  liMiii»ia  daaarlliN  tha  a 

an  agceeinsnt  aa  T.  V.  A  "a  l 

msnt,    Ha  frtai  job,  ha  d  taiarad  in  his  ti 

Unila  addraaa,  "Ma  baan    n  meeting  in  its 

oparallona  Um  ?frp  MPiuma  its  whirh  are  now 

ratsad  against  ths  M.  V.  A.-  -I 

landing  righu,  fears  about  Itaiaa'  rlfhta. 

(aara  about  ths  control  of  i  ureaurrau  in  ths 

dlaunae.    •    •    •    Any  tht  ujhtful  man  «ho 

(oaa  to  Um  l^MMsaes  Va  ley  will  be  mere 

impraased  by  tha  nuinner    n  which  T.  V.  A. 

has  relsted  itself  to  the  Btfte  and  local  gov< 

emraents — not  In  Federal 

local  suthorltles  but  In  s 

for  rcglonsl  adranea^than 

bulk  of  ths  dams." 


competition  with 
working  together 
by  the  impressive 


It  Is  to  solve  these  human  problems  snd  to 
provide  a  foctis  for  the  engineers  that  we 
hope  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  will  soon 
be  created.  The  proposal  to  create  one  hcs 
been  put  before  Congress  by  the  President. 
V/e  trust  that  It  will  be  given  consideration 
early  in  the  next  session.  This  Is  post-war 
planning  in  Its  most  concrete,  useful  form. 


T7e  Should  Modernize  Our  MetLod  cf 
Electisg  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OP  CAUroaNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I  intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  313.  which 
proposes  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  electoral-college  system  of 
electing  the  President;  to  provide  for  his 
election  by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  to  . 
do  away  with  Presidential  electors,  but 
give  each  State  electoral  votes  equal  to 
the  number  of  Presidential  electors  now 
granted  it  by  the  Constitution. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  instead  of  crediting  all  of 
the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  to  the 
plurality  candidate,  as  at  present,  it 
would  divide  them  between  the  candi- 
dates in  each  State  In  exact  proportion 
to  their  popular  vote  therein.  The  can- 
didate receiving  the  highest  electoral 
vote  in  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  Nation 
would  be  elected. 

This  reaolutlon  is  similar  to  resolutions 
X  introduced  in  former  years  and  which, 
in  two  Congrtsaea,  were  unanlmouitly  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
Commlttrf*  nn  the  tlecUon  of  Prenldpnt, 
Vice  President,  ind  ttepreaentativea  in 
Conpreaa, 

Nil  title  ran  thiilifully  My  fhiii  the 
#tai<ii.i<it  H.iti.iita  MyalPttt  fuihliltei  ft  Juat 
HI)  Hittii  M  Pie^lilanl.    It  fin- 

nm  w  tHiu  wiNt  tti  iiuithvi  uf  t'MmiiiiiiHi 

•  Ihp 


viiiKs  iMMMtrty  Niriiitri 


AmixiIVM  MOplf  M  MBi'Maaii  Uv  U 
viiiM  ii  (ha  ptilli,    f\\U  syakeii)  la 
t'ttntMi  o(  iIhimm  au  iiooiiiNivly  m 


Mi#ir 
in- 
Mny 
tun*. 

Tha  niiuianiiini  dimouliy  of  thftt  lyi* 
t«m  la  tha  HlaU)  Uhli  vuio,  Tha  oundi* 
dfttg  yacaivmii  tha  Ml^HNliiy  vote  In  anoh 
■tfttd  la  Mlvan  lis  UUNi  elaolurftl  vut«. 
Thftt  ayatpm  pravania  minority  votaa  for 
ftny  ctinduiate  In  any  Stata  fiom  bftnM 
rnuntrd  In  tiffirt  tha  majority  vota  of 
thai  oandldata  in  othar  tifttaa,  That  U 
ttua  ftUhouih  the)  mlnorily  vole  not 
ortdliad  to  tlia  cnndidaie  in  one  BUta 
may  i rtntOr  exceed  his  majority  vote  In 
ftaothar  State. 

In  the  recent  election,  baaed  on  Ineom- 
plete  returns.  Oovernor  Dewey  received 
2.663,487  votes  in  10  Stateg.  for  which  he 
received  63  electoral  votea.  In  New  York 
he  received  2.997.686  votes,  for  which  he 
received  no  electoral  votes.  In  other 
words.  334.099  votes  were  received  by 
him  in  New  York  in  excess  of  what  he 
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received  in  10  States,  yet  he  received  no 
electoral  votes  from  the  larger  popular 
vote  in  New  York  and  did  receive  62  elec- 
toral votes  from  the  smaller  popular  vote. 
The  larger  popular  vote  gave  him  no  elec- 
toral votes;  the  smaller  popular  vote  gave 
him  62  electoral  votes. 

All  minority  votes  in  each  State  are 
thus  in  effect  disfranchised  by  the  fact 
that  their  votes  are  not  computed  in  de- 
termining the  final  results. 

The  electoral  votes  are  computed  as  if 
the  Presidential  election  were  a  separate 
matter  for  each  State's  determination, 
ftnd  that  the  plurality  vote  ol  that  State 
should  determine  the  result  in  disregard 
of  the  prevailing  vote  of  the  Nation  as 
expressed  in  its  aggregate  popular  vote. 

The  election  of  the  President  is  not 
simply  ..  State  election.  It  is  a  national 
election.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ever  function  as  a  Nation,  it  is 
when  50.000.000  of  them  go  to  the  polls 
and  elect  their  President. 

Even  if  someone  should  find  a  justifi- 
cation of  such  a  grotesque  method  of 
counting  votes,  there  would  still  be  no 
Justification  of  the  election  of  Presiden- 
tial electors.  Having  been  properly  de- 
prived of  their  discretionary  power  based 
upon  the  practical  experience  of  our 
country,  their  function  is  no  longer  use- 
ful. Their  function  is  no  more  useful 
than  is  a  dead  limb  on  an  apple  tree. 

Even  if  it  were  decided  that  there  Is 
Some  virtue  in  the  unit  voting  system 
that  I  cannot  discover,  the  Presidential 
electors  would  still  be  useless.  The 
simple  plan  of  awarding  tie  total  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  State,  as  measured  by 
electoral  votes,  to  the  plurality  candidate 
would  accomplish  the  same  purpo.se. 
Buch  a  plan  put  Into  practice  would  no 
readily  demonttrate  Its  absurdity  that 
the  country  would  not  think  of  toleratlns 
It.  Yet  that  l«.  In  effpct.  whnl  wp  am 
doing  under  the  prrvalllna  mlnm 
tlirnuah  thp  Indirect  rniilp  of  thp  Prp«ii« 
dPHtlftI  HiH^ioin,  Vntpn  llf  Pi-eatdenllttt 
fippinf*  MP  Hivpti  pN(<h  MiHip  ttrlmfthty  ih 
tiit|tttitloii  In  II4  whulp  |i<MMila)i)tti  Hut 
liHihtlilv  i"ahilldi»lp.  ^'"i  tpi'»'ivi'«i  H 

jIMll    Kl    IhM   PIHIP'M   |Mt|)lll»l     «    "I'       !"'>'< 

liia  WhnlM  itf  lln  nUit'liiJHl  uiir  Hint  l« 
irUt  fVPII  ihllllMll  N  MIHjiilllV  til  IhP  MPII^ 

ptf  nr  ihoMiaiP  VMiPMgMiniit  Uip|il(tiNliiv 
Mltdtdftlf.  UN  mlMhl  b«  tha  VMa  w/hviv 
ih«rt  fti'a  thraa  or  mort  PtndldfttM. 

All  t'NititilimlliiM  lit  tha  irturnti  In  my 
^tPfeKifiiiiMi  piinaum  v/iii  *huw  iiia  ib* 
kvnvt^  III  any  inhaianl  qiialiiy  In  tht  •lad" 
(iiiHJ  rulltigp  nyhlpm  of  laftpoltni  popuUr 
opinion   Mcput'Nii'ly  avim   though   auch 

rion  U  aalaUUohPd  by  tha  votaa  of 
Moplo  of  the  Nttlion.  Tha  recent 
•iMtlon  emphtaiiaa  thia  altuatlon.  In* 
mmpIKe  rHurnH,  but  Nufflclfnt  for  lllui- 
titttion.  can  be  citfd:  O:  the  63 1  tilecloral 
votes,  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  received  432 
ftnd  Oovernor  Dewey.  99.  The  majority 
of  the  President,  out  of  47.000,000  votes, 
was  approximately  3.000,000.  As  meas- 
uied  by  the  aggregate  vote  of  the  Nation, 
an  electoral  vote  for  Prusident  Roosevelt 
represented  something  over  58,000.  while 
each  electoral  vote  for  Governor  De\fcey 
represented  over  225,000  voters. 

The  President  received  over  81  percent 
of  the  electoral  vole  and  about  54  percent 


Itiit 

111.. 


Ipilii  ShouM  Ntl  ••  PsmtHid  at  Any 
f  HM  Pftrlty 

IXTSNSION  or  REMAaKa 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKw  voaK 

XM  THI  HOUBI  OP  RIPRIIINTATIVIt 

Tuesdav.  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Franco's 
conversion  to  the  Allied  cause  comes 
rather  late.  Franco's  Spain  has  done 
untold  damage  with  consequent  lass  of 
life  and  treasures  to  the  Allies.  It  may 
be  banal  to  call  Franco  a  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  it  is  nonetheless  true.    To 


of  the  popular  vote:  Oovernor  D?wey 
less  than  19  percent  of  the  electoral  vote 
and  about  46  percent  of  the  popular 
vote. 

These  grotesque  results  in  computing 
the  election  returns  were  never  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  then  intended 
that  the  President  should  be  elected  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  inten- 
tion was  that  a  small  numl)er  of  Presi- 
dential electors,  repre.senting  each  State, 
should  elect  the  President  and  that  each 
Presidential  elector  should  use  his  own 
untrammeled  discretion  in  voting  for  the 
man  he  thought  best  qualified  for  the 
t>osition. 

The  constitutional  conception  of  the 
system  of  electing  the  President  has  long 
since  been  abandoned  in  practice.  The 
abandonment  of  that  theory  had  ample 
justification,  but  a  change  to  the  present 
system  established  unfortunate  practices 
v.hich  should  now  be  eliminated  by  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  electing  the  President 
which  would  conform  to  modern  require- 
ments as  established  by  experience. 

The  present  method  of  counting  the 
electoral  vote  simply  has  no  logical  or 
dependable  relation  to  the  popular  vole  | 
of  the  country.  Under  this  system,  we  j 
ordinarily  get  the  President  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  wanted;  but  in  every 
close  election  we  have  the  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  method  of  count- 
ing votes  will  give  the  country  the  Presi- 
dent it  wants. 

On  the  night  of  the  recent  election, 
long  after  there  was  a  certainty  that  the 
President  had  secured  a  decisive  majority 
of  the  popular  votes,  there  was  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  he  had  won  the 
necessary  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
The  present  systeni  carries  the  ever- 
)re8entpoasibililylhRt  thislmprRrlknblp 
aystem  of  compuling  votrs  of  Iho  Nut  ion 
may  deny  th«  country  tht  Prtatdent  it 
wants,  aa  rNph>MMd  by  thair  v  ill  at  th« 
polla. 

Thtra  atp  olhar  imporlant  ptiblpmi 
(•eifnartari  with  ihp  atat*lioH  uf  titp  MipmI* 
dcnl  which  aia  Noiiaht  tu  tta  r«*mi>HiPd  hy 
11)11  aiHPinliHMti  I  |iiM|Ht«ip,  Mild  whii'h  I 
will  (ii«i'ii*<!  uii'  I  III  tiup  limii  I  will  H»lt 
till  liaHiiMH'' In  iih  ••MdreM'littfommM- 
taa  of  ilip  tiiMiox  ttiHin  Iho  amsndmaiil 
ihftvg  luday  tuDiMtttt'U, 


say  Franco's  Spain  xvas  n?uiral  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  that  word. 

All  during  the  time  when  Franco  be- 
lieved an  Axis  victory  was  assured  he  was 
lavish  in  his  congratulatory  messages  to 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  he  praised  tlielr  re- 
gimes and  behttled  the  democracies  in 
pubhc  statements.  He  furnislied  Ger- 
many with  materials  of  war.  with  man- 
power for  the  German  war  industries, 
with  fighting  forces  by  way  of  his  Blue 
Division  on  the  eastern  front.  He  aided 
and  abetted  their  espionag.;  work  tn  the 
spying  on  Allied  troop  movements  and 
Allied  shipping  lanes. 

If  war  crimes  are  to  be  defined,  the 
definition  should  be  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude men  like  Franco.  To  let  h*m  have 
a  place  at  the  peace  table  would  be  un- 
thinkable. I  agree  wich  Lord  Robert 
Vansittart.  Member  of  Parliament,  in  his 
statement  that  any  suggestion  that  Spain 
be  admitted  to  the  peace  talks  "is  alto- 
gether fantastic." 


Raise  for  Con^estmen 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  TKOMAS 

or  TsxAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Soeaker. 
in  the  extension  of  my  remarks.  I  desire 
to  Include  an  editorial  by  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Pooley,  editor  of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post, 
£1  Paso,  Tex.: 

aAtst  roa  roNaatKaMBN 

Coriratatnan  want  a  talM  in  pajr  but  are 
•mrHl  10  vola  II  f«r  tHamaalvra 

A*  N  matlar  (tf  aetthomini  t'Mtmr^MtttKti 
hPPd  all  inercaaf  and  oualii  «"  ••«*«•  n  Wlwti 
ihm  Mlary  WM  ••♦  «♦  aittl>»0  ■  irwr,  iiii»|f 
wata  ahla  la  aitattd  lavatNi  mMMim  nt  aaeii 
i^Mtt  at  n«ma  wtrtllMii  ai  UlM^  hu.tHasaaa, 
^i<tHlfl  wHn  had  la  stay  lit  WakiiiMSOiH  all 
thi  HMta  mm  pM  IMff  -  MMhH  M»aMtha»», 
fMf  aNNi«i|tlf  waia  |iv»ii  liaiMNi 

Far  tliD  la«(  lU  «i  lit  ^•'Hra  (i««Hi«aMi  Hit 
|IM  III  ftlNMMl  MHUHMaU*  mmImm  iHa 
OMIIftMlliail  milMmr  hi  Wh«Immii«**m  wMaia 
II  ot0\»  litm  aa  RlUah  Ml  llva  n*  h  il****  a 
OHliiiivi  invotMar,    HoIIi  hsva  niiiiatiUMiia  • 

••(iImI  HlMl   Ml|ll*)WlM      Ihll    tit*  tihllltHIV   tilll* 

-aaii  (Itiakii'l  liHV»  Ami(  ilta  (||iiimmmiiih(i  Iims 
aanipaitfHUta  asiiaMMNi  liia  Uabiii*i  iitaml*ar 
duaan'i  liav* 

Tha  (^uiigraMman  thould  ba  nald  aa  muah 
aa  ttia  CaitiiiPi  nt«n«l)*r.  IIAOOO  «  y*»t.  anil 
wa  bava  a  miMaMntm  Umi  w»  lit  ink  wuuni 
■Mit  It  aaklur  io  ublniii  ih«  iiicraMa 

gaia  (,'oitgi»Min>*n  iimrtir*  itvpotlam. 
Th»y  put  th*ir  wlvaa,  ehil(ti*ii,  «iid  inOiiwa 
on  thair  piiy  relli,  with  MiartM  that  run 
to  It^MO  «  year,  mayba  mora.  Not  nil  o(  tha 
Congracaman.  and  nona  of  tha  raally  daoani 
onea,  but  a  lot  of  tbanfi  do  thta. 

It  a  r«tM  In  pay  were  couplad  with  a  law 
forbidding  congr«Mlon»l  ncpotum,  we  think 
tha  p«opi<>  would  not  object  atraaoouaty. 
Wa  doubt  that  the  aum  toul  paM  ta  Cod- 
greeamen  would  be  any  asora  than  It  U  now 
under  the  practice  of  nepotlMD. 

Some  Congreeemen'a  relative*  work  at  their 
job*,  but  they  are  few.  And  there  are  eome 
scandalous  Instancw  of  children  away  at 
school  t>eing  paid  for  being  secretaries  to 
tlieU:  father*  in  Waatiington. 


T^wi 


I 
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Itie  •etufti  hiring  of  oocnpetent  help  lO'- 

Qt  tb«  fake  hiring  of  cblldr«n  and  Im- 

ltt«f/u»  would  improve  the  public 

•cnrlc*.    Bat  than  mtut  be  a  law  to  make 

quit    defrauding    their 


We^  not  eren  hinting  that  more  money 
would  bring  ua  better  Congretamen.  It 
wouldn't.  But  It  would  enable  those  we 
•iMt  to  Uve  mar*  like  their  conatltuenu 
«»nt  tbtn  to  live. 


AddrcsM*  DeliTcrcd  by  the  President 
Darinc  the  CampaifB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KSMTXTCXT 

IN  TBS  filNATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'EU  8TATSB 

Tuesday.  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  addresses 
delivered  by  the  President  during  the 
recent  campaign. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd, 
as  follows: 
fyM»»»«  or  THB  fSBUDurr  DSUvntD  at  thx 

wnrra  naota  MrcBS  thx  cormuMcs  or 

kuBAL  BKXanow,  ocronB  a.  im4 

There  are  many  thlnga  which  we  have 
learned  In  thla  war.  Among  the  most  Impor- 
tant are  those  which  we  have  learned  throxigh 
our  Selective  Service  System  about  the  health 
and  aducation  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
We  have  found  that  among  those  examined 
for  selective  aerTlce  4>^  percent  can  be  claaaed 
aa  lUltcrate.  and  that  40  percent  of  all  regla- 
tranta  for  aelectlve  service  have  not  gone  be- 
yond an  alementary  school  education. 

That  la  why  thla  conference  on  rural  edu- 
Bumes  such  great  Importance  In  our 
for  the  future.  For  while  we  plan 
for  the  welfare  of  our  returning  veterans  first, 
and  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  war 
workers,  we  must  also  lay  plans  for  the  peace- 
time establishment  of  our  edticatlonal  system 
on  a  better  basis  than  we  have  ever  known 
before. 

Ttaoae  should  be  the  goals  of  thla  conference 
OB  rural  aducatloa. 

teaching,  country  teaching,  the 
given  in  the  small  schools  at  the 
fana  creasiuadii  and  In  the  little  villages 
and  towns  has  played  a  greater  part  In  Amer- 
ican history  than  any  other  kind  ot  edu- 
cattoa. 

Ttkt  American  form  of   government  was 
.^otmlved  and  created  by  men  most  of  whom 
hadJ>e«n  tangbt  IR  eooatiy  adiooto. 

Country  ■'bnnlB  prcpared  Americans  for 
the  task  of  mastwing  this  continent. 

Ocmntry  achoola  trained  a  great  proportion 
eC  the  boys  who  fought  the  early  American 


itry  schools  trained  millions  of  those 
are  fighting  this  greatest  of  American 
wars  today.  They  will  play  their  tremendous 
part  in  the  ereattea  ot  the  American  future 
to  which  the  ettlama  of  this  country  are  com- 
mitted In  their  hearts  and  aoula. 

It  Is  for  all  of  us  Americans  to  see  that 
the  building  of  that  future  does  not  lag  be- 
caxiae  the  country  schools  ars  without  the 
means  to  carry  on  their  easentlal  work. 

Ibe  full  attendance  at  this  conference  and 
the  agenda  which  It  has  before  it  Indicate 
tke  apseial  attention  which  must  be  given 
to  the  problems  a(  the  education  ot  that 


nearly 
sch  x)ls 
emer  ;ency 
schc  qIs 


kncv 


half  of  otir  children  and 
the  farms  and  In  the 
school    opportunities    are 
children  have  always  been 
least    privileged    In    the 
Justifiably  proud   of  the 
schools  In  our  cities  and 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
schools,  particularly 
war.  have  been  sadly 

Within  one  school  year 
several    thousand    rural 
cloaed  because  teachers 
for  them.     One  of  the 
recently   reported   that 
Sute  of  the  Midwest, 
teachers  In  one-room 
sons    holding    only 
teach,  and  nearly  800 
Ing  school  year  without  a 

The    basic    reason    for 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  we  can  reach  our 
goals  overnight,  but  if  we  seek  them  day  in 
and  day  out,  we  may  in  our  own  lives  take 
our  rural  educational  system  out  of  what 
was  called,  once  upon  a  time,  the  horse-and- 
buggy  age. 

Your  conference  this  year  has  met  at  • 
time  when  the  forces  of  evil  have  their  backa 
to  the  wall — at  a  time  when  all  the  civilized 
world  is  more  than  ever  determined  that 
such  wars  cannot,  will  not,  happen  again. 

Nothing  can  provide  a  stronger  bulwark  In 
this  determination  in  the  years  to  come  than 
an  educated,  enlightened,  and  tolerant  citl- 
Eenry.  equipped  with  the  armed  force  neces- 
sary to  stop  aggression  and  warfare. 

To  you  of  this  conference,  «md  to  all  simi- 
lar groups  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a  better 
America,  the  Nation  will  look  for  advice  and 
guidance  as,  In  democratic  fashion,  it  works 
out  its  design  for  the  future. 

tffMt^mm  aw  THX  PaiSmXMT,  DKUVZXZD  AT  TH> 
WHm  HOUSB.  ON  THI  OCCASION  Or  HIS  AC- 
CXPT.^NCX  OF  THX  TOVTL  TWMMDOUB  AWA«D  OC- 

TOBXX  la.  1944 THX  KAOIO  nUaXMTATION  WAS 

MAOK  FROM  NXW  TOBK  IN  BKHALT  OT  THX 
ITALIAN  AMZtlCAN  LABOB  COUNCIL,  ASSEMBLTD 
AT  A  COLUMBUS  DAT  CXLXBXATION  IN  THX  HOTXI. 
COMMOOOBZ,   NXW    TOXX  CITT 

Accepting  the  award,  the  President  said : 

"For  over  20  years  we  in  America  have 
watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Fascist  gangsters  to  enslave  the  Italian 
people.  The  Italian  people  were  thrown  Into 
an  alliance  they  detested,  "rtiey  were  ordered, 
against  their  will,  to  fight  on  the  side  of  their 
traditional  enemies  against  their  traditional 
friends. 

"Mussolini,  the  would-be  Caesar,  underes- 
timated the  will  of  his  people.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  were  brave  enough  to  rally  to 
our  ranks.  As  part  of  the  Allied  armies,  and 
behind  the  German  lines,  they  have  carried 
on  our  common  fight  for  liberty. 

"The  American  Army — Including  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Italian  descent— entered 
Italy  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  liberators. 
Their  objective  Is  military,  not  political. 
When  that  military  objective  is  accom- 
plished— and  much  of  It  Is  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished — the  Italian  people  will  be  free 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choosing. 

"The  act  of  the  Attorney  General— remov- 
ing the  status  of  enemy  alien  from  Italians — 
has  been  Justified  by  their  corresponalng  ef« 
fort  to  help  us  wage  war. 

"Of  course,  the  people  of  Italy  have  suf- 
fered terribly  and  It  will  not  be  humanly  pos- 
sible to  take  wholly  adequate  measurf  s  to  re- 
lieve all  suffering  until  Germany  has  been 
finally  and  decisively  defeated.  But  the 
United  Nations  are  determined  that  every 
possible  measure  be  taken  to  aid  the  Italian 
people  directly,  and  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves. 

"The  civilian  administration  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  r  e  with  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister. The  British  Government  is  agreed  that 
as  the  problem  Is  great — so  also  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  help. 

"The  mails  have  been  opened  for  letters 
to  the  liberated  provinces.  Facilities  are  now 
available  for  small  remittances  of  funds  from 
this  country  to  Individuals  in  Italy  for  their 
Individual  support.  Shipments  of  food  and 
clothing  have  been  delivered.  Normal  life  la 
being  gradually  Introduced.  We  are  taking 
every  step  possible  to  permit  the  early  send- 
ing of  individual  packages  by  Americans  to 
their  loved  ones  in  Italy.  Our  objective  is  to 
restore  all  avenues  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
industry,  and  the  free  exrrclse  of  religion,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  therefore  for  this 
award.  It  represents  your  appreciation  both 
of  the  problems  and  the  efforts  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government. 
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*The  charter  from  which  this  award 
Its  name — the  "four  freedoms" — is  a  firm 
bond  beteween  the  great  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  To  the  people  of  Italy 
we  have  pledged  our  help — and  we  will  keep 
the  lalth." 


aD!)XESS    or    thx    PltXSmENT.    DKUVXHXD    AT   THX 

WHnr  HOUSE  beforx  the  chiets  or  the  dip- 

LO»*ATIC  MISSIONS  FROM  THE  OTHEB  AMEBICAN 
REPUBLICS  ON  THX  OCCASION  OF  COLUMBUS 
DAT,  OCTOBXX   12,   1»4« 

Today— the  birthday  of  the  New  World— 
the  peoples  of  the  American  republics  Join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  courage  and  vision 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  whose  name  we 
honor  and  whose  adventurous  spirit  we  per- 
petuate. 

The  survival  of  that  spirit  is  more  lihpor- 
tant  than  ever  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
fighting  a  world  war  and  when  we  are  build- 
ing the  solid,  durable  foundations  for  future 
world  peace. 

The  little  fleet  with  which  Columbus  first 
crossed  the  ocean  took  10  weeks  for  the  voy- 
age. The  crews  of  the  3  ships  totaled  ap- 
proximately 90  men. 

Today — every  day— many  times  that  num- 
ber of  men  and  many  tons  of  cargo  are  car- 
ried across  the  ocean  by  air  in  a  few  hours. 
And  by  sea  transport,  an  entire  division  of 
some  15,000  men  can  be  sent  across  the  At- 
lantic In  1  ship  In  I  week. 

When  we  remember  the  rapid  development 
of  aviation  since  the  last  war  we  can  lock 
ahead  to  the  coming  years  and  know  that  all 
the  airways  across  all  the  seas  will  be  con- 
stant lines  of  communication  and  commerce. 

Thus  the  margin  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New — as  we  have  been  used  to  call- 
ing the  hemispheres — b«Krome8  constantly 
narrower.  This  means  that  If  we  do  not  now 
take  effective  measures  to  prevent  another 
world  war.  and  If  there  were  to  be  a  third 
world  war.  the  lands  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere would  be  as  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
Europe  and  Asia  as  were  the  Island  of  Crete 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  5  years  ago. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  today  in  Italy — 
the  homeland  of  Columbus — forces  from 
many  parts  of  this  hemisphere  and  from 
many  distant  parts  of  the  civilized  world  are 
fighting  for  freedom  against  the  German 
threat  of  medieval  tyranny. 

Serving  In  the  Allied  armies  In  Italy  are 
men  from  the  48  United  States,  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Republic  of  France.  There  are  also  strong, 
well-trained,  well-equipped  forces  from  Bra- 
zil; there  are  units  from  Puerto  Rico;  there 
are  Greeks  and  there  are  Poles  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  bitter  fighting  at 
Casslno  and  Ancona  and  Rimini;  there  are 
gallant  men  from  Canada.  Ireland,  New  Zea- 
land. South  Africa,  and  India:  there  are  com- 
bat teams  composed  of  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  who  came  from  Hawaii — all 
providing  an  effective  answer  to  the  false 
Nazi  claims  of  "Nordic  superiority." 

And  there  are  also  Italians  bravely  fight- 
ing for  the  liberation  of  their  country.  They 
are  fighting  in  the  Allied  armies,  and  they  are 
fighting  In  the  underground  forces  behind 
the  German  lines. 

If  the  spirit  of  Columbus  hovers  over  his 
native  land  today,  we  can  be  sure  that  he 
rejoices  in  the  varied  nature  of  the  Allied 
forces — for  he  was  one  of  the  trtily  great  in- 
ternationalists of  all  time. 

During  the  past  century  many  millions  of 
Italians  have  come  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere seeking  freedom  and  opportunity.  In 
Italy  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  vUlage  that 
does  not  conUln  families  who  have  blood 
ties  with  the  New  World.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  why  the  forces  of  liberation 
have  been  welcomed  so  cordially  by  the 
Italian  people  after  22  years  of  fascism. 


The  Fascists  and  the  Nazis  sought  to  de- 
ceive and  to  divide  the  American  republics. 
They  tried  not  only  through  propaganda 
from  across  the  seas  but  also  through  agents, 
ipies.  and  fifth  columnists,  operating  all  over 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  they  failed. 
The  American  republics  were  not  deceived  by 
their  protestations  of  peace  and  friendship; 
they  were  not  Intimidated  by  their  threata. 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  will  never 
forget  how  the  other  American  republics. 
acting  in  accord  with  their  pledges  of  solidar- 
ity, rallied  to  our  common  defense  when  the 
continent  was  violated  by  Axis  treachery  In 
an  attack  on  this  country.  At  that  time  Axis 
armies  were  still  unchecked,  and  even  the 
stark  threat  of  an  Invasion  from  Dakar  hung 
over  our  heads. 

We  have  maintained  the  solidarity  of  the 
governments  of  all  the  American  republics — 
except  one.  And  the  people  of  all  of  the 
republics  will  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
In  the  achievement  of  the  common  victory. 

The  bonds  that  unite  the  American  re- 
publics Into  a  community  of  good  neighbors 
must  remain  strong.  We  have  not  labored 
long  and  faithfully  to  build  In  this  New 
World  a  system  of  international  seciuity  and 
cooperation — merely  to  let  it  be  dissipated 
in  any  period  of  post-war  Indifference. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  world  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations,  which  the 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  American 
republics  are  helping  to  establiah.  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  can  and  must  play  a  strong 
and  vital  role. 

Secretary  Hull  has  told  me  of  the  conver- 
sations he  has  had  with  representatives  of 
our  sister  republics  concerning  the  formation 
of  a  world  security  organization.  We  have 
received  Important  and  valuable  expressions 
of  views  from  several  of  these  governments. 
I  know  that  Secretary  Hull  and  under  Secre- 
tary Stettlntus.  who  led  the  United  States 
delegation  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  are  looking^ 
forward  to  further  exchanges  of  views  with 
our  good  neighbors  before  the  meeting  of 
the  general  conference  to  establish  the  world 
organization.  We  must  press  forward  to 
bring  into  existence  this  world  organisation 
to  maintain  peace  and  security.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose. 

It  Is  our  objective  to  establish  the  solid 
foundations  of  the  peace  organisation  with- 
out further  delay,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  end  of  hostilities.  There  mxut.  of  course, 
be  time  for  discussion  by  all  the  peace-loving 
nations — large  and  small.  Substantial  prog- 
ress has  already  been  made,  and  it  must  be 
continued  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
itself,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
must  not  be  static  and  Inflexible,  but  must 
be  adaptable  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
progress^-eoclal,  economic,  and  political— all 
over  the  world. 

In  approaching  the  great  problems  of  the 
future — the  future  which  we  shall  share  in 
common  with  all  the  free  peoples  of  this 
earth — we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
we  are  the  Inheritors  of  the  tradition  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  navigator  who 
ventured  across  uncharted  seas. 

When  Columbus  was  about  to  set  forth  In 
the  summer  of  1492,  he  wrote:  "Above  all.  It 
is  very  Important  that  I  forget  sleep,  and 
labor  much  at  navigation,  because  it  is 
necessary." 

We  shall  require  the  same  determination, 
the  same  devotion,  as  we  steer  our  course 
through  the  great  age  of  exploration  and 
discovery  which  lies  before  us. 

RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDCNT,  DCLIVXaXB  Hf 
CONNECTION  WTTH  THX  NATIONAL  WAR  rVMD, 
OCTOaB    17,    1S4« 

Once  again  I  come  to  you  on  behalf  of  yotir 
Community  War  Fund,  united  with  the  Na- 


tional  War  Fund   In  a  common   federated 
appeal  "for  our  own  and  for  our  alltea.** 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  we  need  the 
friendly  aid  and  asalaunce  of  all  tbese  great 
humanitarian  ageneira  for  our  fighting 
forces,  for  the  long-nifferlng  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations  and  for  those  in  need  among 
our  neighbors  here  at  home.  These  united 
services  can  bring  u;  one  step  farther  in  our 
fight  for  decency,  humanity,  and  good  w.U 
toward  men. 

Through  a  single  gift  to  this  united  appeal 
we  are  able  to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  millions  of  people  at  home  and  arcuod  the 
world — to  perform  milltons  of  scu  of  kind- 
ness. 

Through  this  one  gift  we  rbow  the  warmth 
of  our  affection  for  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform  by  providing  them  with  the  home 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  U.  8.  O. — 
and.  to  those  whose  h-ervtce  has  been  fulfilled, 
a  friendly  hand  In  getting  adjusted  to  civilian 
life  all  over  again.  Through  U.  8.  O.  camp 
shows,  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  thla 
war.  we  bring  the  splrlt-refreshlng  tonic  of 
good  American  entertainment  to  every  camp, 
every  military  hospital,  and  every  fighting 
front. 

Through  this  same  gift  we  also  support 
United  Seamen's  Service,  providing  rest  and 
relaxation  for  our  merchant  seamen— the 
men  who  are  bringing  the  convoys  through. 

And  we  help  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
homesick  and  heartsick  prisoners  of  war — 
with  the  music,  the  books,  the  sports  and 
games  provided  by  War  Prisoners  Aid. 

It  la  through  this  gift  that  we  tend  a 
token  of  our  own  personal  friendship  to  the 
tragic  victims  of  brute  slavery  and  to  those 
who  have  so  long  borne  the  burden  of  fight- 
ing this  war — the  hungry,  the  sick  and  the 
homeless  peoples  of  China,  Russia,  Britain, 
Belgium.  France,  Greece.  Norway.  Poland, 
The  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  and  other 
friends  and  nelghbon  in  the  community  of 
nations.  This  personal  gift  made  by  you. 
this  token  of  sympathy  and  appreciation.  Is 
much  more  than  mere  monetary  assistance. 

The  great  warm-hearted  good  will  that  you 
have  expressed  through  these  funds  has 
helpei  immeasurably  to  revive  tbs  spirit  of 
faith  and  hope  in  many  lands  across  the 
seas  where  there  had  been  bltterneas  and 
hatred  after  the  years  of  war  and  oppression. 

Wherever  our  G.  I.'s  go  they  are  welcomed 
not  only  as  liberators  but  as  good  frienda. 
Wherever  they  go  their  presence  spells  Amer- 
ica, and  that  is  a  word  now  more  t>eloved 
of  more  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 

And,  finally,  through  this  united  gift  we 
contribute  to  the  important  wartime  Job  at 
home  of  taking  good  care  of  our  children 
and  our  young  people,  giving  a  helping  hand 
to  our  neighbor  down  the  street,  maintain- 
ing standards  of  welfare  worthy  of  the  great 
efforts  of  our  fighting  forces. 

ThU  gift  of  friendship,  this  participation 
In  our  community  war  appeal,  is  one  war 
Job  we  are  not  compelled  to  do,  but  It  Is  one 
that  we  all  willingly  wish  to  do.  This  is 
typical  of  democracy  at  lu  t>est. 

In  these  days,  as  we  begin  to  see  the  ap- 
proach of  victory.  It  may  seem  more  of  a 
burden  to  us  to  measure  up  to  our  war  )oba 
and  responsibilities.  -  Our  gift  to  our  com- 
munity war  fund  is  one  way  to  show  that 
there  is  no  let-down  in  the  spirit  and  unity 
of  this  country.  This  ^ft— this  expression 
of  our  own  free  will — speaks  from  the  heart 
of  the  Nation. 

Because  of  thU  I  know  that  this  appeal 
will  be  met  gladly  and  generously.  I  know 
that  we  win  reaffirm  our  concern  for  our 
own  and  for  our  allies. 

We  cannot  let  them  down  now.  I  know 
that  we  wUl  keep  faith  with  them  as  they 
are  keeping  it  wUb  us  until  their  )ob  U  done. 
Z  know  that  we  will  aU  have  a  great  scBse 
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•f  prM*  en  that  f  Ud  day  et  their  return— 

whicti  W9  ftf*  uying  to  maJia  u  apecdy  u 
poMibl*— vtMn  thcjr  ibak*  u*  by  th«  hand 
•od  My:  "ThaiUi  for  helptnc.  frt«nd.  In 
Buoy  ways  It  m— nt  •  lot  to  u«  out  tbcra." 
I  aak  your  aupport  In  a  big  way — a  way 
that  wlU 


ow  THE  rmmman  prspuub  ro«  b*> 

LnmT  IHFQBS  TSB  VaBBGM  POUCT  Aasocu- 
TtoM.  UPON  ras  occasion  op  ths  mmm 

Dl  TMB  WALM»r-4«Ta«U  BOm.  OW  THS 

or  ocToaKB  ai.  ia«4 

Tonight  I  am  apaafctng  aa  a  guest  of  the 
Potwifn  Policy  Asaoelatlon — a  dlstlnguuhed 
orfanlzatlon  co:r.poaed  of  Americans  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion. 

I  am  going  to  tsUc  about  our  American  for- 
•Ign  policy. 

I  am  talking  without  rancor  or  snap  Judg- 
ment. 

I  am  speaking  without  losing  my  temper 
or  loaliig  my  head. 

Whan  the  Ptrst  World  War  was  ended  I 
tjellrred — I  bellere  now — that  enduring  peace 
In  th«  world  btJ  not  a  chance  unless  this 
Nation  is  wll'lcc  to  cooperste  in  winning  It 
aad  malntolntng  it.  I  thought  then — I  know 
ws  hnve  to  back  our  words  with 


A  qmrMr  of  •  century  sgo  we  helped  to 
save  our  frMdom  bm  we  failed  to  organise 
ths  kind  of  world  in  which  future  generations 
eould  live  in  freedom  Opportunity  knocks 
•fkin.  There'  is  no  guaranty  that  it  will 
knock  a  third  time. 

Totey  Hitler  and  the  Nacfs  continue  the 
flgbt— desperately,  inch  by  Inch,  and  nuty 
contintie  to  do  so  all  the  way  to  Berlin. 

Aad  we  hare  another  Important  engage* 
imM  In  Toky?  Ko  matter  how  loog  or  hard 
the  Mad  we  must  travel,  oxir  foroea  will  Ught 
their  way  there  under  the  leaderahlp  of 
MacArthur  and  Nlmlti. 

All  of  our  thinking  about  foreign  policy  In 
thia  war  must  be  oondttioned  by  the  fact  that 
millfcma  of  our  American  boys  are  today 
igMtag.  many  thouaands  of  miles  from  hotne. 
ttr  Wt»  d^enae  of  our  country  and  the  per- 
petuatioo  ot  our  American  Ideals.  And  there 
are  sUU  many  hard  and  bitter  batUes  to  be 
foti^ht. 

The  leaders  of  this  Nation  have  always 
held  that  eonoem  for  our  national  security 
does  not  end  at  our  borders.  President 
Monroe  and  every  American  Preaident  follow- 
ing him  were  prepared  to  uae  fbroe.  if  neces- 
Mry.  to  assure  the  Independence  of  other 
Amertean  nattona  threatened  by  aggressors 
tnm  •eroas  the  seas. 

The  principle  has  not  changed,  though  the 
world  has.  Wars  are  no  longer  fought  from 
horseback,  or  from  the  decks  of  sailing  shipe. 
It  was  with  recognition  of  that  fact  that 
In  1933  we  took,  as  the  basU  for  our  foreli?n 
relations,  the  good-neighbor  policy — the 
principle  of  the  netght)or  wha  resolutely 
respecting  himself,  equally  respects  the 
rights  of  others. 

We  and  the  other  Ameriom  republics  have 
made  the  good-neighbor  policy  real  in  this 
bemliphere.  It  is  my  conviction  that  this 
policy  can  be,  and  should  be  made  univeraaL 
At  inter-American  conferences  beginning 
at  Monterideo  in  1833.  and  continuing  down 
to  date,  we  hare  made  tt  clear  to  this  hemi- 
sphere that  we  practice  what  we  preach. 

Our  action  in  1834  with  respect  to  Phlllp- 
ptam  tatfependence  wi^  another  step  in  mak- 
ing good  the  aame  phlloaophy  which  ani- 
mated the  foinl  neigfcliiB  poUey. 

As  I  said  a  years  eao:  1  like  to  think  that 
the  history  of  the  Phtllppiae  letonde  in  the 
iMt  44  yews  proTldes  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
psMetB  for  tlM  futwe  of  other  aouUl  aatiooe 
•M  pMplee  of  the  worM.  tt  is  a  pMterm 
•f  «ke«  men  of  food  wiu  look  forward  le  Ui 
the  fMure.* 
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After  the  last  war — In 
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professed  to  be  enthxisias^c 
tlonal  cooperation. 

While  campaigning  for 
ator  Harding  said  that 
his  heart  an  Association 
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the  actual  attainment  of 
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However,  after  President 
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heard  of  again. 
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not  posoibly  hope  to  attain  the  desired  re- 
vision of  the  neutrality  law. 

This  fact  was  also  made  plain  to  Adolf 
Hitler.  A  few  weeks  later  he  brutally  at- 
tacked Poland  and  the  Second  World  War 
had  begun. 

In  1041,  this  administration  proposed  and 
the  Congress  passed.  In  spite  of  isolationist 
rrFWttlffn.  the  lend-lease  law — a  practical 
and  dramatic  notice  to  the  world  that  we 
intended  to  help  those  nations  resisting  ag- 
gression. 

These  days — and  I  am  now  speaking  of 
October  1944 — I  hear  voices  on  the  air  at- 
tacking me  for  my  failure  to  prepare  this 
Nation  for  this  war  and  to  warn  the  Amer- 
ican people  of  the  approaching  tragedy. 

Those  same  voices  were  not  so  very  audible 
5  yeara  ago— or  even  4  years  ago — giving 
warning  of  the  grave  peril  which  we  then 
faced. 

There  have  been,  and  there  still  are.  In  the 
Republican  Party  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  vision  and  courage,  both  In  and 
out  of  public  cfDce.  who  have  vigorously  sup- 
ported our  aid  to  our  allies  and  all  the 
measures  that  we  took  to  build  up  our  na- 
tional defense.  And  many  of  those  Repub- 
licans have  rendered  magnificent  services  to 
our  country  in  this  war  as  meml>ers  of  this 
administration.  I  am  happy  that  one  of 
these  distinguished  Americans  Is  our  great 
Sccetary  of  War.  Henry  Stlmson. 

Let  lu  remember  that  this  very  war  might 
have  been  averted  If  Mr.  Stimson's  views  had 
prevailed  when.  In  1931,  the  Japaneee  ruth- 
lessly  attacked  Manchuria. 

The  majority  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  Congress  voted  against  the  Selective 
Service  law  In  1940;  they  voted  against  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  in  1939;  they  voted 
agaUut  the  Lend-Lease  law  in  1941  and  th.y 
voted  in  Augtut  1041  agalnat  exUrulon  of 
Selective  Service— which  meant  voting 
against  keeping  our  Army  together— four 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  am  quoting  history  to  you.  I  am  going 
by  the  record.  And  I  am  giving  you  the  whole 
story  and  not  merely  a  phrase  here  and  half 
a  phrase  there  picked  out  of  context  in  such 
a  way  that  they  distort  the  facu.  ' 

I  happen  to  l)elieve  that,  even  in  a  political 
campaign,  we  should  all  obey  that  ancient 
injunction  "thou  ahalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness against  thy  neighbor." 

The  question  of  the  men  who  will  formu- 
late and  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  Is  in  issus  in  this  election— very 
miKh  In  Issue.  It  is  in  Issue  not  In  Urms  of 
partissn  application,  but  In  Urms  of  sober, 
solemn  facta— the  facU  that  are  on  the 
record. 

If  the  Republicans  were  to  win  control  of 
the  Congress  In  this  election.  Inveterate  Iso- 
latlonuts  would  occupy  positions  of  com- 
manding Influence  and  power. 

I  have  already  spcken  of  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Conunlttee.  Senator  Hnuu  Johwsow. 
One  of  the  moet  Influential  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — a 
man  who  would  also  be  the  chairman  of  the 
powerful  SenaU  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— is  Senator  OxaALS  P.  Ntx. 

In  the  House  of  RepresenUUves,  the  man 
who  la  the  present  leader  of  the  Republicans 
there,  and  who  undoubtedly  would  be  Speak- 
er, la  JonpB  W  MAsnit.  He  voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  against  the 
lend-lease  biU,  against  the  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Isw.  sgainst  the  arming  of 
merchant  shipe.  and  against  the  Redproeal 
Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  and  their  extensions. 
The  chairman  of  the  powerful  Committee 
on  Rules  would  be  none  other  than  HAtavtom 


There  are  many  others  like  them  In  the 
Congress  of  the  Omted  SUte»-«nd  every  one 
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of  them  Is  now  actively  campaigning  for  the 
national  Republican  ticket  this  year. 

Can  anyone  really  suppose  that  these  Iso- 
lationlsU  have  changed  their  minds  about 
world  affairs?  Politicians  who  embraced  the 
policy  of  isolationism— or  who  never  raised 
their  voices  against  It  In  our  days  of  peril — 
are  not  reliable  custodians  of  the  future  of 
America. 

There  have  been  Democrats  In  the  isola- 
tionist camp,  but  they  have  been  few  and 
far  between,  and  they  have  not  attained 
positions  of  leadership. 

And  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  isolationist  press — and  I  mean  specifically  ' 
the       McCormlck-Patterson -Hearst -Gannett 
press. 

The  American  people  have  gone  through 
great  national  debates  In  the  recent  critical 
years.  They  were  soul-searching  debates. 
They  reached  from  every  city  to  every  village 
and  to  every  home. 

We  debated  our  principles  and  our  deUr- 
mination  to  aid  those  fighting  for  freedom. 

Obviously,  we  could  have  come  to  terms 
with  Hitler,  and  accepted  a  minor  role  In  his 
totalitarian  world.    We  rejected  that. 

We  cotild  have  compromised  with  Japan, 
and  bargained  for  a  place  In  a  Japanese- 
domlnated  Asia  by  selling  out  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  Chinese  people.  And  we  re- 
jected that. 

The  decision  not  to  bargain  with  the 
tjrranU  rose  from  the  hearU  and  souls  and 
sinews  of  the  American  people.  They  faced 
reality:  they  appraised  reality;  and  they  knew 
what  freedom  meant. 

The  power  which  this  Nation  has  attained — 
the  moral,  the  political,  the  economic,  and 
the  military  power — has  brought  to  us  the 
responsibility,  and  with  It  the  opportunity, 
for  leadership  In  the  community  of  nations. 
In  our  own  best  Interest,  and  In  the  name 
of  peace  and  humanity,  this  Nation  cannot, 
must  not,  and  will  not  shirk  that  responsi- 
bility. 

There  are  some  who  hope  to  see  a  structure 
of  peace,  compleUly  set  up  immediately,  with 
all  the  apartmenU  assigned  to  everyone's 
satisfaction,  with  the  telephones  In.  the 
plumbing  complete,  the  heating  system,  and 
the  electric  Ice  boxes  functioning  perfectly, 
all  furnished  with  linen  and  silver — and  with 
the  rent  prepaid. 

The  United  Nations  have  not  yet  produced 
such  a  comfortable  dwelling  place.  But  we 
have  achieved  a  very  practical  expression  of 
a  common  purpose  on  the  part  of  four  great 
nations,  who  are  now  united  to  wage  this 
war,  that  they  will  embark  together  after 
the  war  on  a  greater  and  more  difficult  en- 
terprise— that  of  waging  peace.  We  will  em- 
bark on  It  with  all  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world— large  and  small. 

Our  objective,  as  I  stated  10  days  ago,  is 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  without  delay  and  before  hostilities 
actually  cease. 

Peace,  like  war,  can  succeed  only  where 
there  is  a  will  to  enforce  It,  and  where  there 
is  available  power  to  enforce  It. 

The  Council  of  the  United  Nations  must 
have  the  power  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
to  keep  the  peace  by  force,  if  necessary.  A 
policeman  would  not  be  a  very  effective  po- 
liceman if.  when  he  saw  a  felon  break  into 
a  house,  he  had  to  go  to  the  town  hall  and 
call  a  town  meeting  to  issue  a  warrant  t>e- 
fore  the  felon  could  be  arrested. 

It  U  clear  that,  if  the  world  organiastion 
Is  to  have  any  reality  at  all,  ciu-  represenU- 
tive  must  be  endowed  in  advance  by  the 
people  themselves,  by  constitutional  means 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress, with  suthorlty  to  act. 

If  we  do  not  catch  the  International  felon 
when  we  have  our  hands  on  him.  if  we  let 
him  get  away  with  his  loot  bccatiae  the  town 
council  has  not  passed  an  ordinance  sv- 


thorldng  his  arrest,  then  we  are  not  doing 
our  share  to  prevent  another  World  War. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  want  their  Gtov- 
ernment  to  act.  and  not  merely  to  talk,  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

We  cannot  attain  our  great  objectives  by 
ourselves.  Never  again,  afur  cooperating 
with  other  nations  in  a  world  war  to  aave 
our  way  of  life,  can  we  wash  our  hands  of 
malnUlnlng  the  peace  for  which  we  fought. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  did  not 
spring  up  overnight.  It  was  called  by  Sec- 
retary Hull  and  me  after  years  of  thought, 
discuesion.  preparation,  and  consultation 
with  our  allies.  Our  StaU  Department  did 
a  splendid  job  in  preparing  for  the  con- 
ference and  leading  it  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. It  was  another  chapter  In  the 
long  process  of  cooperation  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations— beglimlng  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter  Conference,  and  continuing  through 
conferences  at  Casablanca,  Moscow,  Cairo, 
Teheran,  Quebec,  and  Washington. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  have  a  very  real 
understanding  of  these  things. 

The  American  people  know  that  Cordell 
Hull  and  I  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
know  that  we  cannot  commit  this  Nation 
to  any  secret  treaties  or  any  secret  guar- 
anties which  are  In  violation  of  that  Con- 
stitution. 

AfUr  my  rettun  from  Teheran,  I  sUted 
ofllcially  that  no  secret  commltmenu  hsd 
been  made.  The  is»ue  then  Is  between  my 
veracity  and  the  continuing  assertions  of 
those  who  have  no  responsibility  in  the  for- 
eign field—or.  perhaps  I  should  ssy.  a  field 
foreign  to  them. 

The  peace  structure  which  we  are  building 
must  depend  on  foundations  that  go  deep 
Into  the  soil  of  men's  faith  and  men's  hearU; 
otherwise  It  Is  worthless.  Only  the  unflag- 
ging will  of  men  can  preserve  it. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  can  make 
the  American  contribution  to  preserve  the 
peace  without  the  constant,  alert,  and  con- 
scious collaboration  of  the  American  people. 

Only  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
use  the  machinery  gives  worth  to  the  ma- 
chinery. 

We  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  on  this  great 
issue;  and  this  administration  has  been  able 
to  press  forward  confidently  with  lU  plans. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  now  at  work  on 
the  organization  of  the  peace  proves  that 
the  great  nations  are  committed  to  trust  In 
each  other.  Put  this  proposition  any  way 
you  will,  it  1::  bound  to  come  out  the  same 
way;  we  either  work  with  the  other  great 
nations,  or  we  might  some  day  have  to  fight 
them. 

The  kind  of  world  order  which  we  the 
peace-loving  nations  must  achieve,  must  de- 
pend essentially  on  friendly  human  relations, 
on  acquaintance,  on  tolerance,  on  unassail- 
able sincerity  and  good  will  and  good  faith. 
We  have  achieved  that  relationship  to  a  re- 
markable degree  in  our  dealings  with  our 
allies  in  this  war — aa  the  evenU  of  the  war 
have  proved. 

It  is  a  new  thing  In  htunan  history  for 
allies  to  work  together,  as  we  have  done — 
so  closely,  so  hsrmonlously.  and  effectively  in 
the  fighting  of  a  war,  and — at  the  same 
time — in  the  building  of  the  peace. 

If  we  fall  to  mainUin  that  relationship 
In  the  pesce — If  we  fail  to  expand  it  and 
strengthen  it— then  there  will  be  no  lasting 
peace. 

As  for  Oermany.  that  tragic  nation  which 
has  sown  the  wind  and  is  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind— we  and  our  allies  are  entirely 
agreed  that  we  shall  not  bargain  with  the 
Nazi  conspirators,  or  lesve  them  a  shred  of 
control— open  or  secret— <rf  the  instnunenu 
of  government. 


We  Shall  not  leave  them  a  single  element 
of  military  power — or  of  pountlal  military 
power. 

But  I  should  be  false  to  the  very  founda* 
tions  of  my  religious  snd  political  oonvic- 
tions.  if  I  should  ever  relinquish  the  hop^~ 
and  even  the  faith— that  in  all  peoples,  with- 
out exception,  there  live  some  instinct  for 
truth,  some  attraction  toward  *  justice,  and 
some  passion  for  peace — burled  aa  they  may 
be  In  the  German  case  under  a  bruUl  regime. 

We  bring  no  charge  against  the  Oerman 
race,  as  such,  for  we  cannot  believe  that  God 
has  eUrnally  condemned  any  race  of  hu- 
manity. For  we  know  In  our  own  land  how 
many  good  men  and  women  of  German  an- 
cestry have  proved  loyal,  freedom-loving, 
peace-loving  citizens. 

There  is  going  to  be  sUm  punishment  for 
all  those  In'Oermsny  directly  responsible  for 
this  agony  of  mankind. 

The  German  people  are  not  going  to  l>e  en- 
slaved— beeauae  the  United  Nations* do  not 
traflic  In  hunutn  slavery.  But  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  them  to  earn  their  way  back  Into 
the  fellowship  of  peace-loving  and  law-abid- 
ing nations.  And.  In  their  climb  up  that 
steep  road,  we  shall  certainly  see  to  it  thst 
they  are  not  encumbered  by  having  to  carry 
guns.  They  will  be  relieved  of  that  burden— 
we  hope,  forever. 

The  taak  ahead  of  us  will  not  be  easy.  In* 
deed,  it  will  be  as  difficult  and  complex  as 
any  task  which  has  ever  faced  an  American 
administration. 

I  will  not  aay  to  you  now.  or  ever,  that  w 
of  my  party  know  all  the  answers.  I  am  esr« 
Uln,  for  myself,  thst  I  do  not  know  how  all 
the  unforeseeable  difllcultles  can  be  met. 
What  I  can  say  to  you  Is  this — that  I  have 
unlimited  faith  that  the  job  can  be  dooe. 
And  that  faith  is  based  on  knowledge  giined 
in  the  srduous.  practical,  and  continuing 
experience  of  these  past  eventful  years. 

I  speak  to  the  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans with  reverent  participation  in  its  sor- 
rows and  in  lU  hopea.  No  generation  has  un- 
dergone a  greaUr  teat,  or  has  met  that  test 
with  greaUr  herolam  and  greaUr  wiadom.  and 
no  generation  has  had  a  more  exalted  mls« 
ston. 

For  this  generation  must  act  not  only  for 
Itself,  but  as  a  trustee  for  all  those  who  fell 
in  the  last  war — a  part  of  their  mlaalon  un- 
fulfilled. 

It  must  act  also  for  all  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  price  In  thia  war — lest  their  mission, 
too.  be  betrayed. 

And  finally  It  must  act  for  the  generations 
to  come — which  must  be  granted  a  heritage 
of  peace. 

I  do  not  exaggerate  that  mission.  We  are 
not  fighting  for.  and  we  shall  not  achieve, 
Utopia.  Indeed,  in  our  own  land,  the  work  to 
be  done  is  never  finished.  We  have  yet  to 
realize  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  our 
freedom.  So.  in  embarking  on  the  building 
of  a  world  fellowship,  we  have  set  ourselves 
to  a  long  and  arduoiis  task,  which  will  chal-  . 
lenge  our  patience,  our  Intelligence,  our  imag- 
ination, as  well  as  our  faith. 

That  task  requires  the  judgment  of  a  sea- 
soned and  a  mature  people.  And  this  the 
American  people  have  become.  We  shall  not 
again  be  thwarted  in  our  will  to  live  aa  a 
mature  nation,  confronting  Umltlees  hori- 
zons. We  shall  bear  our  full  responsibility, 
exercise  our  full  Influence,  and  bring  our  full 
help  and  encourageoient  to  all  who  aspire  to  y 
peace  and  freedom.  "- 

We  now  are.  and  we  shall  continue  to  be. 
strong  brothers  in  the  family  of  mankind — 
the  family  of  the  chUdren  of  Ood. 


DrroaMAL  ancacKS  sr  ras  nuauiaar.  at 

fSToa  WAsaaa.  sr 
oasB  SI.  less 

X  wanted  to  eoow  bate  for  two  reaaeas.  Too 
know  I  come  from  the  SUU  of  Mew  Task,  and 
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I  b«v«  m«<le  a  ■rrlea  of  tnspeetloo  tours  hen 
I  cooM  (torn  tb*  State  of  New  Tork  and  I 
Uw  In  New  York  City:  but  I  bare 
been  to  BbbeU  Field  before.  I  bave 
lOUtM  for  tbe  Dodttrs.  And  I  bope  to  come 
bMk  ber«  noMdar  •»!  see  tbem  play. 

Bat  tbe  chief  reaaen  I  eaoie  bere  today  la  to 
pay  a  little  tribute  to  my  old  friend  Boa 
yrjtOMM*.  We  were  together  In  the  leglala- 
ture— I  would  hate  to  aay  how  long  ago — 
tbirty-aome  years  ago.  In  the  senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Tork,  and  we  have  t>een  cloae 
frtanda  ever  since.  I  thhik  largely  t)ecause  we 
bad  tha  sasM  ideals  of  being  of  serriee  to  our 
fellowmen. 

If  anytKdy  knew  and  could  TlsQallse  all  the 
w«j  throi^  the  help  that  Bos  WAOwn  baa 
been  to  mankind,  there  wouldn't  be  any  quea- 
tlon  about  afJclng  blm  to  go  twick  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  6  years  more,  to  carry  on  the  splendid 
serrlce  that  he  has  rendered. 

And  so  I  Just  came  here  to  say  that  word 
In  his  behalf.    He  deaenrea  well  of  mankind. 

Thanks  erer  so  much. 

■■MAana    or    thb 

OBUVSST    AS    WILMUfCTOM,    SaL.. 
1*44 

Wa  ar«  holding  a  national  election  while 
the  Nation  Is  at  war— and  this  is  the  first 
time  an  election  has  been  held  under  such 
condiUons  since  1804 — 80  yean  ago. 

Which  calls  to  mind  a  remark  made  by 
Abrabam  Lincoln  when  he  was  campaigning 
acBlnal  Stephen  A.  Douglas — a  remark  which 
la  pvtleulariy  ttaaaly  and  mpfUeaiM  today. 

Ltaiooln  aakU  Tb  arsry  way  poHlbla  be 
triad  to  prore  that  a  borse  chestnut  la  a 
cbaatnvt  horse." 

tt  aMaaa  to  me  that  applies  very  neatly  to 
saass  of  the  Republican  political  oratory 
which  baa  lately  been  agitating  the  air  waves 

I  do  not  bellera  that  thla  oratory  Is  really 
disturbing  the  pfoarsas  at  evenu  here  In 
Wilmington  and  In  tha  State  of  Delaware. 

I  think  we  all  know  tbe  difference  between 
a  horae  chestnut  and  a  chestnut  horse. 

In  Wilmington  you  know  something — 
'  a  great  deal — about  tha  alas  and  the 
qaaUty  at  the  effort  that  haa  gone  into  the 
parfamaaaea  of  our  great  Job  of  products. 

T^M  products  of  Wilmington  have  made 
quit  a  lot  of  nolae  around  the  world. 
__J  myself — being.  I  might  say,  "amphibious 
minded" — am  particularly  Interested  in  the 
landing  shlpa.  many  of  which  have  been  built 
right  here  along  the  Delaware  Biver. 

Tboae  landing  ablpa  and  all  the  Tarkms 
typaa  at  landing  craft  have  played  a  tre- 
1  part  in  the  winning  of  this  war. 
ITS  had  to  send  our  tnxipa  thousands 
leroas  both  oeaana.  to  land  on 
I  held  by  the  enemy.  We  had  to  bare 
new  kinds  of  vessels  to  do  the  final 
I  tasglMBt  part  of  thla  Job— SlcUy, 
Wowaandy.  the  Marahalls.  the  OU- 
berts.  the  Marianas,  and  now.  Ood  be  prslasd. 
tha  Philippines — all  of  these  historic  opera* 
ttaaa  have  been  made  possible  by  tbe  brll- 
Uaat  work  at  oar  Navy  and  our  Army  in  de- 
fiinphu  mm  —thods  of  amphibious  attack. 

And  tbe  workers,  tbe  shipbuilders,  the  in- 
dustrial engineers,  the  chemlsta.  and  the 
plalD  alUmmam  at  this  Bute  of  Dalawara  hava 
ooatrtbutad  mIghtUy  to  the  victorlaa  wa  hava 
won. 

And  when  I  m«itlon  tha  weed  "workera."  X 
want  to  make  it  dear  that  I  Include  all 
kinds  ot  work.  For  exampla,  there  are  the 
whlta  eoUar  workara.  who  do  jbtt  that  are 
mupaetacular  but  of  vital  Importance  In  our 
war  aflort  and  our  whole  Amarlcan  life. 

ftt  thla  Mtlonal  election,  held  in  war> 
ttmm,  I  hcfm  that  avary  eltlaan  of  Wllming- 
ton  and  of  Delaware — every  man  and  aiiman 
Hko  la  qnallflad  to  vote— will  step  up  to  the 
polls  on  slaetloo  day  and  east  the  ballot — 
la  this  atata,  two  ballou. 


I       A  big  vote  In  America 
powerfuUy  for  tbe  cau^ 
over  tbe  world. 


Jirsey, 


bead. 


I  be 


mroutAL  aaMtama  or 

HALL,  CAMBBX.  M.  J. 

Ify  friends  of  aouth 
sUy  here  longer  In  thU 
been  here  many  times 
know,  even  in  the  old. 
with  the  Navy,  I  \»ed  to 
New  ToA  Shipbuilding 
to  be  greeted  by  their  ' 

Thlnci  are  going  alon  ; 
have  got  accustomed  to 

I  want  merely  to  wis:  i 
and  bope  that  you  will 

And  I  can  do  no  better 
in  reverse  a  little  card 
»««»>*—<  to  me.    At  the 

and  I  throw  them 
and  all  good 

Be  said:    "Wishing 
health,  and  victory  upofi 
and  at  tbe  ballot  boxes 

And  that  is  what  I 
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I  Wish  I  could 

campaign.     I  have 

before  and.  as  you 

days  when  I  was 

»me  here  to  see  the 

:o.    And  I  am  glad 


pretty  well,  and  I 

rain. 

you  all  good  luck 

go  to  tbe  poUa. 

than  to  read  you 

hat  Mayor  Brunner 

ttom  it  carries  these 

back  to  you  with  my 


lu<k 
y>u 


say  to  you. 


or  TRX   PBSSIDKIfr 

uvBT  nr  afOBS  pabk 

KVtIWWO  or  OCTOBXK  31 

annivers)  xy 


Theo<  ore 
kaow 


3  ear 


and 


SDd: 
moni  bs 
coar  lination, 
execu  ion 


criift 


Today  is  the 
great   fighting   Ame~ica|i 
velt. 

nils  day  Is  celebratec 
Day— and  I  think 
be  happy  and  proud  to 
can  fleet  now  is  grsatei 
of  th:  world  put  togathi  r 

And  when  I  say  all  \  he 
eluding  what  was — unfll 
Japanese  fleet. 

SiiMW   Navy   Day   a 
forces — Army.   Navy 
participated  In  no  fewe- 
dlfferent   D-daya — 37 
force  on  enemy-held 

Svery  one  of  these 
Incredibly  complicated 
taking,    requiring 
planning,   flawless 
sscond  timing  In 
emtions  have  required 
thousands  of  smaller 
planes  and  hundred  of 

And  every  one  ot  the 
a  triumphant  success 

It  is  a  remarkable  a^ 
leas  than  five  months 
carry  out  major  offensi^ 
Surope  and  the 
sand  miles  apart  from 

And  speaking  of  th< 
in  the  PhUlppines— I 
came  of  the  suggestion 
that  I  had  failed  for 
enough  forces  or  suppl|es 
Arthort 

I  reallae  that,  in  this 
is  considered  by  some 
mention  the  fact  that 

But  the   war  is  still 
American  fighting  men 
their  families.    And  in 
sponslblUty   which    I 
never,  for  one  Instant, 

I^>r  the  Constitution 
says — aiul  I  hops  you 
quote  It  correctly — "Tti^ 
Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  United  States.- 

I  am  not  supposed 

But.  somehow  or  othi^ 
thla  la  a  matter  of 
to  tha  American  people 

It  was  due  to  no  aodQant 
thai  tha  f  ramaia  of  oxur 


psxpakxd  roa  os- 
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of  the  birth  of  a 
Theodore    Rooee- 
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thfs  year  win  spealc 
of  democracy  all 


good  luck,  good 
tbe  battle  fronts. 


every  year  as  Navy 
Roosevelt  would 
that  our  Ameri- 

than  all  the  navies 


navies,  I  am  In- 
3  days   ago — the 


ago   our   armed 

Air    Forces — ^have 

than  twenty-seven 

different    landings    in 

sl  lores. 

bindings  has  been  an 
haaardous  under- 
of   most   careful 
and   spllt- 
The  larger  op- 
hundreds  of  vrarsblps. 
thousands  of  air- 
housands  of  men. 
27  D-days  has  been 


hjevement  that  within 

have  been  able  to 

operations  in  both 

thou- 

Bach  other. 

glorious  operations 

— whatever  be- 

^de  a  few  weeks  ago, 

political  reasons  to  send 

to  General  Mac- 


\'9 


Phlllpp  Ines — thirteen 


a  onder- 


tlere 


Mlltlcal  campaign,  it 
be  very  Impolite  to 

is  a  war  on. 

on  and   11   million 

know  it — and  so  do 

;hat  war  I  bear  a  re- 

never  shirk  and 

orget. 

of  the  United  SUtea 

will  pardon  me  if  I 

President  ahall  be 

iie  Army  and  Navy  of 


to  mention 


that,  either. 

It  seems  to  me  that 

importance 


ooc  siderable 


and  no  oversight 
Constitution  put  tbe 


command  of  our  armed  forces  under  clTlllaii 

authority.  

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  appoint  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff— and  I  feel  caUed 
upon  to  offer  no  apologies  for  my  selection 
of  Henry  Stimson,  the  late  Frank  Knox,  and 
James  Forrestal,  or  of  Admiral  Kahy,  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  Admiral  King,  and  General 
Arnold. 

Furthermore,  tbe  Commander  in  Chief  has 
final  responsibility  for  determining  how  our 
resources  shall  be  distributed  as  between  our 
land  forces,  sea  forces,  and  air  forces,  and 
as  among  the  different  theaters  of  operations, 
"and  also  what  portion  shall  be  txuned  over 
to  our  allies. 

Our  teamwork  with  our  allies  In  this  war 
has  Involved  innumerable  intricate  problems 
which  could  be  settled  only  around  the  oon- 
ference  table  by  those  who  bad  final  au- 
thority. 

The  other  day,  I  am  told,  a  prominent  Re- 
publican orator  stated  that  "there  are  not 
five  civilians  in  the  entire  National  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  American  people." 

In  fact,  he  described  your  present  admin- 
istration as  "the  most  spectacular  collection 
of  incompetent  people  who  ever  held  public 
crffice." 

Well,  now,  that  is  pretty  serious.  The  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  that  Is  that  we 
are  loalng  the  war.  If  so.  that  will  be  news 
to  most  of  us — and  It  will  certainly  be  news 
to  tbe  Nazis  and  the  Jape. 

The  record  will  show  that  from  almost  the 
first  minute  of  my  administration  I  started 
to  rebuild  the  United  States  Navy,  which  had 
been  whittled  down  during  previous  admin- 
istrations. What  the  Navy  suffered  from 
conspicuously  during  these  Republican  ad- 
ministrations was  a  drastic  false  economy 
which  not  only  scrapped  ships  but  even 
prevented  adequate  target  practice,  adequate 
maneuvers,  and  adequate  supplies.  It  had 
reached  the  point  that  on  some  vessels  the 
crews  "chipped  In"  to  buy  their  own  brass 
polish  to  keep  the  bright  work  shining. 

The  record  will  show  that — when  we  were 
attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor — we  had  already 
made  tremendous  progress  toward  building 
the  greatest  war  machine  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Take,  for  example,  the  ships  of  Admiral 
Halsey's  powerful  Third  Fleet  which  has  Just 
given  the  Ja{>anase  Navy  the  worst  licking 
In  Its  history. 

Every  battleship  In  that  fleet  was  author- 
ized between  1933  and  1938.  Construction 
had  begun  on  all  of  those  battleships  by 
September  1940 — ^well  over  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

All  but  two  of  the  great  force  of  cruisers 
in  Admiral  Halsey's  fleet  were  authorized  be- 
tween 1933  and  1940;  and  construction  on  all 
but  one  of  them  had  begun  before  Pearl  Har- 
bot. 

All  of  tbe  aircraft  carriers  in  that  fleet  had 
been  authorized  by  the  present  administra- 
tion before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  half  of  them 
were  actually  under  construction  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 

There  is  the  answer — once  and  for  all — to 
a  Republican  candidate  who  said  that  this 
administration  bad  made  "absolutely  no  mil- 
itary preparation  for  the  events  it  now  claims 
It  forssaw." 

Less  than  3  months  before  Hitler  launched 
his  murderoiis  assault  against  Poland,  tha 
Rcfrabllcans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  144  to  8  In  favor  of  cutting  the  appro- 
priations for  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

I  often  think  how  Hitler  and  Hlrohlto  must 
have  lavighed  in  those  days. 

They  are  not  laughing  now. 

In  the  spring  of  1940.  as  you  well  remem- 
ber. I  called  for  a  production  of  50.000  alr- 
planea — and  that  same  Republican  candldata 
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apoka  sosmfWly  at  swch  a  peopcaal.  calltng 
it  a  publicity  stunt,  and  sayUxg  it  would  taka 
4  years  to  reach  s«ch  a  foal. 

MBverthelcss,  we  haiva  itfnwi  then  produced 
■M>re  than  240,000  warplaaea  We  have  at- 
tained a  produetloB  rate  of  more  than  9.000 
per  month — more  than  100,000  per  year. 

We  have  trained  more  than  890.000  pltats, 
navigators,  bombardiers,  serial  gunners,  end 
other  aerial  crew  members. 

I  admit  these  figures  seem  fentastie — bvt 
■■eh  results  were  nut  Impossible  for  those 
who  had  real  fsltb  in  America. 

In  1940  we  had  a  Regular  Army  of  approat- 
mately  350.000.  and  a  Rewrve,  inetadtng  the 
National  Guard,  of  350.C00. 

Today  we  have  8.000,000  in  our  Amy,  tn- 
ctaAmg  120,000  WQcnen.  More  than  half  of 
oar  Array  is  oversrwa. 

Our  Navy  In  1940  bad  9tf  eombat  ships  and 
180,000  men. 

Today  we  have  more  than  1 ,500  eonbat  ves- 
sels, supported  by  an  armada  of  60.000  other 
ships.  Inctudlng  landing  craft.  We  have 
more  than  three  and  a  half  million  men  in 
our  Navy  and  over  100,009  women. 

Never  before  In  history  have  the  soldiers 
and  safiors  of  any  nation  gone  into  battle  so 
thoroughly  trained,  so  tborcughly  equ^iped. 
so  well  fed,  and  so  t*-orougbly  sapported  as 
the  American  aokUers  and  sailors  Sghttng 
today  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Pacific. 

In  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1943.  General  Marshall  wrote:  "In  matters  of 
personnel,  military  intelligence,  training, 
supply,  and  preparation  of  war  plans,  sound 
principles  and  poltdsa  had  been  establlalied 
In  the  preparation  for  just  such  an  emer- 
gency se  arose." 

After  ws  were  sttacked  by  the  Xapancae 
and  Hitler  and  Mussolini  declared  war  on 
ua,  soene  people  wgart  that  we  go  on  the  de- 
fensive— that  las  puAI  in  our  fleet  to  guard 
this  eonttncnt — that  we  send  no  forces  aver- 


That  policy  waa  rejected.  In  my  first  wax 
isage  to  the  Caagresa,  a  month  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  I  said: 

"Wa  cannot  wace  this  war  in  a  defenstvs 
spirit.  As  oiu  power  and  our  resotnres  are 
f«Uy  mobtUzed.  we  ahall  carry  the  attack 
against  the  enemy — we  shall  hit  him  and  hit 
hlBi  again  wherever  and  wheaevcr  we  can 
reach  blm.  We  must  keep  him  far  from  our 
shores,  for  we  intend  to  bring  this  battle  to 
him  OB  hia  own  home  grounds." 

And  that  is  tbe  policy  we  have  successfully 
followed. 

In  our  ever-all  strategy,  we  planned  our 
war  eflort  la  three  i^iaacs: 

The  first  phase  could  be  called  "plugging 
the  line"— which  sasant  stopping  the  Ger- 
mans and  iapa  from  expandiiig  their  con- 
quests to  such  key  points  as  Australia  and 
the  Brltlah  lales^for  England  then  was  still 
very  vulnerable  to  Invasion. 

Within  a  month  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Amer- 
ican ezpedlUacary  forces  were  moving  across 
tha  Pacific  to  Australia  and  across  tbe  At- 
lantic to  northern  Ireland.  Our  air  forces 
went  to  the  Southwest  Pacific,  to  India,  China, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Great  Britain. 

In  this  ftrst  phase  we  furnished  arms  to  tha 
Brltlah  which  be4>ed  them  to  stop  tbe  OeM- 
mans  In  Egypt — and  arms  to  the  Russians 
which  helped  tbem  to  stop  the  Germaiu  at 
Stalingrad. 

And  our  own  growing  forces  stopped  the 
Japanese  in  the  Coral  Sea  and  at  Midway. 

The  second  phase  was  the  shattering  of 
the  enemy's  outer  defenses — establishing 
bases  ftom  which  to  Uranch  our  major  at- 
tartts. 

This  phaae  began  with  the  operattom  in 
New  Ootnea.  tte  Soiomons,  and  north  Africa. 
It  conthnied  tlauogh  all  of  the  operations 
in  the  Marshalts.  Gilberts,  Alentistn.  Mart- 
anas,  Carottnes,  and  now  the  Philippines — 
and  in  Burope  with  the  landings  in  flletly 
and  Italy  and  finally  te  Frace*. 
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Tha  war  la  ■Orops  has  reaehad  tha  tnal. 
dsdsiae  phase— tha  attack  on  Gsraaoy  ttastt. 

But  we  have  much  kmgcr  and  nmeh  f  arthsr 
to  go  In  the  war  against  Japan. 

All  of  these  operatloBs  had  to  ba 
far  in  advance  and  that  doaa  not 
merely  drawing  arrows  on  mapa.  R  haa 
■leant  planning  In  tarms  of  preclaaiy  bow 
many  men  wiB  ba  Bseded,  and  how  many 
ships— warships,  cargo  ships,  landtag  craft — 
how  many  bombers  aad  bow  many  flghtar 
planes — and  bow  much  tqaUpmmmt  and  what 
types  of  equipment  down  to  tha  laat 
cartridge.  And  »  has  meant  getting  aB  at 
them  to  the  right  place  at  tha  ri(bt  iisaiisiil 

It  has  meant  cstabllslitaig  for  our  Axn^ 
and  Narv  suppty  tines  extending  over  M.a0O 
mllea — more  than  twtee  the  drcumf erenee  of 
thla  sarth.  It  has  meant  cstsMlsMBg  tlia 
Unaa  of  the  Air  Transport  Commaod — Itt.SOB 
■sllea  of  air  supply  agattcm  ranaUng  regularly. 

It  haa  awant  moving  suppUes 
Hncs  at  tha  rate  of  almost  »,00O.OOe 
a  month,  rsfublag  877  cargo  shipa  to  leave 
oar  ports  with  suppltas  'very  month.  It  has 
meant  moving  more  than  14^000,000  barrela 
of  gasotlne  and  oil  a  month,  requiring  IS* 
tanker  salttngs  a  mooth.  And  tboae 
and  those  Unksa  wara  aU  built  la 
shlpyarda 

Tbe  produetlas  aacasaary   to 
matotain  our  vaat  Ibne  at  flghttug  men  on 
global  battle  frowts  is  wtthouc  panllei. 

I  need  not  repeat  the  flgurea.  Tha  facta 
speak  for  themselves.  They  speak  with  the 
thunder  of  tens  of  thousands  of  guns  on 
battlcfleMa  aU  over  the  world.  Th^  apaak 
with  the  roar  of  more  than  IXlCOiMO  tana  at 
bowibs  dropped  by  our  air  lorcea 

The  whole  story  of  our  vast  eCdrt  In  thla 
war  has  been  s  story  of  incredible  achieve- 
ment— the  story  of  the  Job  that  baa  been 
done  by  an  administration  which,  I  am  told. 
Is  old  and  tired  and  quarretsatne. 

And  white  we  have  been  doing  that  Job  we 
have  constantly  taveatigated  and  puhticlaFd 
oar  whole  maitfcjrm*nrt  of  the  war  effort.  I 
caU  particular  attentkus  to  the  thorough  and 
painstaking  and  ecxnpletely  nonpartisan  work 
of  that  commltfae  of  tbe  Senate  which  was 
organize^     and    psesided     over    lay    HAsax 

TaUMAM. 

The  Tmmaa  ownralttee  baa  dona  a  Job 
which  will  live  in  history  as  an  sxampis  of 
honest,  efficient  government  at  work. 

There  la  one  thing  I  want  to  aay — and  It 
cannot  be  told  la  figures. 

I  want  to  express  the  eonvietloa  that  tha 
greatest  of  our  past  Araertean  hsross — tha 
hsroes  of  Banker  Hill  and  Gettysburg  and 
San  Juan  Hill  and  Manila  Bay  and  tha 
Ar^ooas — would  conaidcr  tbeinsclvas  honored 
to  be  associated  with  our  fighting  nun  ot 
today. 

Those  boys  hate  war. 

The  avarage  Amarlcan  eiUaem,  Is  mak  a 
aoUhsr  by  choice. 

But  oar  boya  have  proved  they  aaa  taka 
OB  the  best  that  our  militaristic  enaaatea  can 
pvt  forward — they  can  take  them  on  and  beaa 
them.  And  we  must  new  locget  that  oar 
allies,  by  resisting  the  aggressors  to 
ditch,  inva  IS  ttmr  to  taata  oar  ma 
pare  theh'  equlpaimt  bcicee  they 
battle. 

Tba  qoattty  of  oia  Amerlean  flgTrtmg 
M  not  all  a  matter  of  txalatec  or  of 
or  of  organization.    It  is  essentlaBy  a 
of  aphrtt.    That  aplrtt  h  titai-aslvs  at  their 
faith  in  America. 

Iba  BMat  lipurtaat  tact  in  oca  natkmal 
Bfa  today  is  tba  smsiitlsi  tact  at  1I.000J 
yoang  Americana  m  oxa- 
thaa  half  of  them 

When  yon  nfoltlpty  that  ILOOO.OW  by  tbabr 
isminea  and  their  friends,  you  hsrva  the  irtkola 
Amerlean  people  peTsoifaI»y  lirvolved  in  this 
war— a  war  which  was  forced  upon  as,  a  war 
vblib  wa  dM  osa  ataMst  to  aaoid,  a  a»r 


upon  us  ss   hweitably   ss  an 


sad 


which 
earthquake. 

I  fbink  particularly  of  tha  moahsra 
alasa  and  slaters  aad  sweethearts  of  tha  assn 

In  service.  There  are  great  nuaibsii  af  ttisaa 
paflaiif  woasaa  who  do  not  baas  tha  mtltfac- 
Itoci  and  dlstractloB  of  Jaba  In  war  planta. 
•n^ey  haaa  tbe  falsa,  iiiimial  Job  af  bsipbig 
the  hoaMa  palBC.  aanag  fbr  tba  ebOiraa  or 
the  aM  totta. 

l»a.  WuiaiJi^t  aad  I  bear  fraas  a 
mriny  of  these  aromen  who  live  in  lonelti 
aad  aualstj  vrtifia  flbsdr  aasa  are  far  away. 

I  eaa  speak  as  oaa  wba  kaowa  aomcthinf 
of  the  feelings  of  a  psrent  with  sons  wha  ara 
te  tba  Itoa  of  battle  eeerssaa  I  know  that, 
of  tha  OOteoma  of  this  rteetloa. 
nmn  go  oa  agbtlag  for  wtiafevar 
length  of  time  is  necessary  for  v'ctory. 

When  tflla  great  Job  in  arlr  ng  thla  war 
Is  done,  the  aaaa  ef  oar  avased  forces  vrlll  ba 
dsawMIleed  and  returned  to  thetr  booMa  Jost 
as  ffapMIy  as  pomlMe.  Tbe  Wkr  and  Wsvy 
Departmenu  are  pledged  to  that.  I  am 
pledged  to  that.  The  very  law  of  this  land, 
enacted  by  the  Congreas,  is  plsdged  to  that. 
And  thava  are  ao  strings  attacbad  to  thla 
pledga. 

While  the  agony  of  war  lasta.  the  faakUlea 
of  our  fighting  men  can  l>e  certain  that  their 
boys  ara  being  gfren  and  always  win  be  given 
the  best  eqtdpmflnt.  tbe  best  arms,  the  best 
food,  the  best  medical  cars  that  the  re- 
sources of  this  Nation  and  the  gentiu  of  this 
Nation  can  provide.  And  I  am  not  Indulg- 
ing in  undue  boasting  when  I  say  that  that 
is  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  health  of  our  Army  and  Navy.  Ma- 
rines, and  Coast  Guard  is  now  better  than 
ft  was  In  peacetime.  Although  our  forces 
have  been  l^hCtng  in  all  cttmates  and  SK- 
posad  to  all  diseases,  the  death  rate  from 
dtaasa  baa  shrunk  to  one-twentieth  of  I  per- 
ernt — leas  than  on*-seventh  of  t 
rato  from  disease  for  men  m  the 
group  In  ctvinan  life.  Tht  naortaltty  rate 
among  the  wounded  is  less  than  3  percent 
as  eoui pared  with  aver  8  percent  In  the  last 
Wbrid  War. 

I  have  choeea  Wary  Day — today — to  talk 
aboat  tba  11 .000.000  Amertcaaa  in  uniform 
who  wttb  an  tbeir  strength  are  engaged  in 
giving  us  a  chance  to  achieve  peace  through 
victory  la  war. 

Tboaa  men  eootd  net  bava  hsso  aeawd  and 
siialppul  sa  they  are  bad  It  not  been  for 
the  miracle  of  our  production  here  at  heme. 

Tbe  preduetloB  aFbich  haa  flowed  froas  this 
country  to  aU  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world 
been  due  to  the  efltorts  of  Amartoan 
Araertcaa  labor,  and  Aasaitaaa 
fanners — working  together  as  a  patrtotla 
team. 

Tba  busbaesssasa  af  Araarira  hsaa  bad  a 
vital  port  la  tfeto  war.  Thay  bava  dieplayad 
tba  hlghsst  type  of  patrtotlam  by  their  daeo- 
tmn.  tbsbr  industry,  their 


sns  proat  at  tha  fact  that  la  this  ad- 
thare  am  a  great  aaany 
who  basw  placed 
party, 
oafbrtunately  there  are 
politicians — in  aad  out  of  tba 
rbo  are  introdacbtg  a  wry  agly  ba- 
pBealloa  Into  this  csmpalgB— aa  hapllca- 
tkm  of  profound  eacosra  to  all  AnMffleana 
who  beiasaa  ttat  this  war  nsast  ba  f « 
by  a  ja*  sad  MMWf  peace. 

are  stating  that 
Congreas 

wftb  a  Bspubllcan  Frasldeat  tai  sotaMtshing 
a  world  organization  for  paasa,  ulaarfy  latl- 
■ataag  that  they  wooM  aat  aaopsrata  to- 

etatie  nctary. 

Rsseawtoasa.  laadiAsratoaBd  t»- 
palKieal  advantage 
loa  to  txmuUy  bat  slao 
above  our  very  deep  dcalfw  to  i 


I 
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and  d«Mnictloa  which  wcnild  be  caused  by 
future  wn 

I  do  not  ihink  that  the  American  people 
wlU  take  kindly  to  ihu  policy  o<  "Vote  my 
way  or  I  wont  play." 

leay  this  country  never  for^  that  lu 
power  In  thla  war  has  come  from  the  elforU 
d  lu  cltiaena  IWlnf  In  freedom  and  equality. 

ttl9  tM»  country  hold  In  ptety  and  atead- 
telt  HUth  tbow  who  have  battled  and  dM  to 
gtve  It  new  opportunlllea  for  service  «nd 
growth. 

limy  It  I  eat  no  It*  contempt  for  those  wno 
•M  la  U  only  an  instrument  for  their  own 
MMrti  intOTaatc 

May  tt  marshal  Its  righteous  wrath  against 
those  who  would  divide  It  by  racial  struggles. 
It  lavish  Its  scorn  upon  the  falnt- 


And  may  this  country  always  give  Ita  sup- 
port to  those  who  have  engaged  with  us  In 
the  war  arainst  oppression  and  who  will  con- 
tinue with  us  in  the  struggle  for  a  vital, 
creative  peace. 
—  Ood  hteas  the  United  States  of  America.  ' 


or    TH«    paasmnrr.    nzrAssD    fo« 

imiVnT    AT    lOBT    WATNS,    IWB.,    OCTOB«a    2S, 
1S44 

X  am  glad  to  be  back  again  at  Fort  Wayne, 
whoae  dtlaens  have  done  and  are  doing  so 
much  to  help  win  the  war. 

I  have  heard  some  rather  irritated  com- 
ment by  Republican  campaign  orators  about 
my  taking  this  campaign  trip. 

They  don't  like  It. 

They  seem  to  believe  that  I  promised  ihem 
that  I  was  not  going  to  campaign  under  any 
circumstances  and.  that  therefore,  tbey  could 
say  anything  they  wanted  about  my  policies 
and  my  sdmlnistratlon. 

However,  they  conveniently  overlook  what 
X  actually  said  In  my  speech  of  acceptance 
last  July.  I  am  goln^  to  quote  from  that 
speech — and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me  If 
X  quote  correctly:  "I  shall,  however,  feel  free 
to  report  to  the  people  the  facts  about  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  them,  and  especially  to 
correct  any  rolsrepreaentetlons." 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  know 
what  those  misrepresenUtjons  have  been — 
and  Just  who  have  made  them. 

I  think  the  American  people  know  that  In 
my  speechaa  in  this  campaign.  I  have  pointed 
out  and  corrected  many  of  those  misrepresent 
tatloos. 

I  expect  between  now  and  election  day  to 
point  out  and  correct  more  of  them. 

Tou  good  people  In  Fort  Wayne  have  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  great  production 
Job  which  hss  been  done  In  this  war.  And. 
In  thla  great  railroad  center  you  know  how 
eOeleatly  and  quickly  the  railroads  all  over 
the  United  SUtsa  have  delivered  the  goods. 

It  has  bean  a  tfaaodoua  Job  for  these  rail- 
geared  to  the  neads  of  a  peacetime 
to  be  converted  ahnost  overnight  to 
the  demands  of  fighting  the  war.  The  way 
our  railroads  have  transported  munitions  and 
men  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
cur  sea  coast  to  be  sent  to  our  fighting  fronts 
all  over  the  world  has  earned  the  admiration 
gratitude  of  the  entire  American  people. 
do  not  forget  that  American  railroad 
men  are  doing  a  fine  railroad  Job  In  this  war 
with  our  Army  all  over  the  world.  And  a  lot 
0t  tlMM  flot  their  training  right  here. 

I  Ma  by  the  papers  that  Indiana  Is  "a 
AmiMM  state."  That  means  tiiat  the  people 
who  rem  the  public  opinion  polls  cannot  agree 
with  each  other  as  to  which  way  the  State  Is 
going  on  election  day. 

But  there  la  oaa  thing  that  Is  not  doubtful 
about  this  State — and  that  la  the  ability  of 
Its  people  to  produce. ,-  That  goes  for  In- 
dlana'a  tnduatrtoa    and  Indlana'a  farms. 

I  hope  that  regardleea  of  which  party  you 
•Kt^port  on  election  day — ^you  will  produce  a 
record  crop  oC  votea. 


train 
Mor  Ison. 


It  so  happens  that  I 
bottr  ago.  that  on  my 
man  aboard  named 
live  in  Fort  Wayne.    He  li 
who  is  doing  his  Job  In  th 
where  here  on  the  platfohn 
la  a  pure  coincidence — but 
American.    And  thU  year 
he  la  running  for  the 

Of  course.  I  may  hav( 
Indiana — which   happem 
htinch  as  Governor 
has — and  on  several 
have  coincided — have 

Now  let  me  repeat:  I 
of  which  party  you  support 
you  will  produce  a  recon 

I  would  hate  to  be 
of  a  vote.    That  wculdi 
If  I  am  reelected.  1  want 
And  If  I  should  be  def 
be  defeated  by  a  small  vcjie 
have  the  feeling  that  If 
out  and  voted.  I  would 

And  so  I  Just  want  to 
that  I  am  awftilly  glad 
make  this  stop.    I  wish 
palgn  in  the  usual 
I  said  last  night.  In  som( 
thing  to  do.     I  anfi  In 
And  so  are  you.    We  an 
going  to  win  It,  If  we 
splendid  cooperation  th^t 
the  past.    It  Is  quite 
fectly  able  to  take  it. 
we  win. 

And  so  let  me  tell  yoi 
see  you.  and  I  hope  to 
in   the   next  4   years   a 
United  States.    And  as  I 
find  me  Just  the  same, 
sized  hat. 


discovered,  about  an 
there  la  a  brake- 
He  used  to 
the  kind  of  person 
I  war.    He  is  some- 
wlth  me.    That 
he  U  a  typical 
It  so  happpns  that 
In  Indiana. 
my  hunch  about 
to    be   the   same 
of  your  State 
our  hunches 
to  be  true, 
that  regardless 
on  election  day, 
crop  of  votes. 
by  a  little  bit 
•t  spell  democracy. 
It  to  be  a  big  vote. 
ed.  I  don't  want  to 
I  would  always 
( iverybody  had  come 
hjive  been  In  again, 
tell  you  once  more 
have  a  chance  to 
that  I  could  cam- 
you  know,  as 
circles  It's  not  the 
middle  of  a  war. 
all  in  It.     We  are 
on  with  the  same 
we  have  bad  In 
Job.  but  I  am  per- 
you  are  too,  until 


leg  slature 


Schr  cker 
occi  islons 
pr(  ived 
tope 


reelicted 


o 


sens* —but 


tlie 


anl 


c<  me 


aid 


that  I  am  glad  to 

back  once  more 

President   of   the 

said  before,  you  will 

111  wear  the  same 


raj>, 


I  wir 


ADDKKSS  or  THX  nKsmE>fr 
uvmr  iir  souxzas 
BvxNuro  or  octobib  as 
The  American  people 
the  greatest  war  In  history 
engaged  In  a  political 

We  are  fighting  this 
this  election — both  for 
reason;  because  we  have 

And  there  Is  no  force 
binatlon  of  forces 
that  faith. 

As  you  know,  I  have 
experience  In  war — and 
certain   amotint   of 
political  campaigning 

But — I  must 
campaign  I  have  ever 

I  have  listened  to  th4 
orators  who  are  urging 
the  present  admlnlstrat  on 
in.      And  what  do  they 

Well,  they  say  in  effect 

"Those  Incompetent 
ton  have  passed  a  lot  of 
social  security  and  laboi 
soU  conservation — and 
promise  if  elected  not 
them." 

And  they  go  on  to  saj 
relsome  tired  old  men 
mlliury  machine  the 
which  U  fighting  Its 
you  elect  us.  we  promise 
that,  either." 

"Therefore."  says  th 
"It  Is  time  for  a  chang ! 

They  also  say  in 
and  worn-out  crack-pot  i 
lay  the  foundations  of 
If  you  elect  us.  we  will 
that  either."      "But." 
do  It  m  such  a  way  th|it 
support  even  of  Oxkau> 
and,  and  this  Is  very 
lose  the  support  of  any 


I 
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mim» 


PRXPARED    roa    DX- 
CHICaOO,   ON    THX 
1*44 

are  now  engaged  In 
nd  we  arc  also 
I  lampalgn. 

and  we  are  holding 
the  same   essential 
faith  In  democracy, 
md  there  Is  no  corn- 
enough  to  shake 


powei  tul 


had  some  previous 

I  have  also  had  a 

prdviotu  experience   In 

conf  es»-|thls  is  the  strangest 
n. 

various  Republican 
the  people  to  throw 
out  and  put  them 
say? 
Just  this: 
l^unglers  In  Washing- 
excellent  laws  about 
and  farm  relief  and 
1  aany  others — and  we 
to  change  any  of 


htve 


"These  same  quar- 

bullt  the  greatest 

wi>rld  has  ever  known. 

to  victory;  and.  If 

not  to  change  any  of 


Republican  orators. 


;:  "Those  Inefficient 

have  really  begun  to 

lasting  world  peace. 

not  change  any  of 

they  whisper,  "we'll 

we  won't  loee  the 

Ktx  ot  Gerald  Smith. 

Important,  we  won't 

solationlst  campaign 


contributor.     We  will  even  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  Chicago  Tribune." 

Tonight.  I  shall  talk  simply  about  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  about  this  land  of  unlimited 
opportunity.  I  shall  give  the  Republican 
campaign  orators  some  more  opportunities 

to  say.  "Me.  too."  ^  .     .^ 

Today  everything  we  do  la  devoted  to  the 
most  Important  Job  before  ua.  winning  the 
war  and  bringing  our  men  and  women  home 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  astonished  the  world  and  con- 
founded our  enemies  with  our  stupendous 
war  production;  with  the  overwhelming 
courage  and  skill  of  our  fighting  men;  with 
the  bridge  of  ships  carrying  our  munitions 
and  men  throiigh  the  seven  seas;  with  out 
gigantic  fleet,  which  has  pounded  the  enemy 
all  over  the  Pacific  and  has  Just  driven 
through  for  a  touchdown. 

The  American  people  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  of  peace  In  the  same  bold  way 
that  they  have  met  the  problems  of  war. 

For  the  Amsrlcan  people  are  resolved  that 
when  our  men  and  women  return  home  from 
this  war.  they  shall  come  back  to  the  best 
possible  place  on  the  face  of  this  earth;  to  a 
place  where  all  persons,  regardless  Of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  place  of  birth,  can  live  In 
peace,  honor,  and  human  dignity;  free  to 
speak  and  pray  as  they  wish,  free  from  want, 
and  free  from  fear. 

Last  January,  In  nty  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  state  of  the  Union.  I  outlined  an 
economic  bill  of  rights  on  which  "a  new  basis 
of  security  and  prosperity  can  be  established 
for  all — regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed." 
I  repeat  ihem  now: 

"The  right  of  a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  in  the  Industries,  or  shops,  or  farms,  or 
mines  of  the  Nation. 

"The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and  recreation. 

"The  rlcht  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

"The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and 
small,  to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad. 

"The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home. 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
the  opporttinlty  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health; 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment; 
"The  right  to  a  good  education." 
All  of  these  rights  spell  security.  And  after 
this  war  Is  won  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
forward,  in  the  Implementation  of  these 
rights,  to  new  goals  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being. 

Some  people  have  sneered  at  these  Ideals  as 
well  as  the  Ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  "four  freedoms"— saying  they  were  the 
dreams  of  starry-eyed  New  Dealers — that  It  Is 
silly  to  talk  of  them  because  we  cannot  attain 
these  Ideals  tomorrow  or  theNnext  day. 

The  American  people  have  greater  faith 
than  that.  I  know  that  they  agree  with  those 
objectives — that  they  demand  them — that 
they  are  determined  to  get  them — and  that 
they  are  going  to  get  them. 

The  American  people  have  a  habit  of  going 
right  ahead  and  accomplishing  the  impos- 
sible. 

And  the  people  today  who  know  that  best 
are  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 

This  economic  bill  of  rights  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  simple  fact  that.  In  America, 
the  future  of  the  worker  and  farmer  lies  in 
the  well-being  of  private  enterprise;  and  that 
the  future  of  private  enterprise  lies  in  tha 
well-being  of  the  worker  and  farmer. 

The  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
synonymous  with  the  well-being  of  each  and 
every  one  of  Its  citizens. 
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Mow  X  have  Xbe  possUaly  old-faahloned 
theory  that  when  you  have  problems  to  solve, 
objectives  to  achieve,  you  cannot  get  very  tmt 
by  Just  talking  about  them. 

Tou  have  got  to  go  out  and  do  something. 

To  asstire  the  full  reallaatkn  of  the  right 
to  a  tiseful  and  remunerative  employment, 
an  adequate  program  must  provide  America 
wltb  dose  to  60.000.000  productive  Jobs. 

J  ^oreeee  an  expansion  of  our  peaoetlSM 
productive  capacity  which  will  require  n«w 
facilities,  new  plants,  and  new  equipment — 
capable  of  hiring  millions  more  men. 

I  propoae  that  the  Government  do  Its  part 
In  helping  private  enterprise  to  finance  ez- 
panalon  at  our  private  Industrial  plant 
through  normal  Investment  channels. 

Fy>r  example,  business,  large  and  small, 
mtist  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  to 
expand  their  plants  and  to  replace  their  ob- 
solete <H'  worn-out  equipment  with  new 
equipment.  And  to  that  end.  the  rate  of  de- 
preciation on  these  new  plants  and  facilities 
for  tax  ptuposes  should  be  accelerated.  That 
means  more  Jobs  for  the  worker.  Increased 
profits  for  the  btulnesBman,  and  lower  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

In  1033,  when  my  administration  took  of- 
fice, vast  numbers  of  oar  industrial  workers 
were  unemployed,  our  plants  and  businesses 
were  idle,  otir  monetary  and  banking  S3rstem 
In  ruins — our  economic  resources  were  run- 
ning to  waste. 

By  1040 — before  Pearl  Harbor — we  had  In- 
creased our  employment  by  10,000.000  work- 
ers. We  had  converted  a  corporate  loss 
of  94,500.000.000  in  1033.  to  a  corporate  profit 
(after  taxes)  of  ne|U-ly  $5,000,000,000  In  1940. 

Obviously,  to  increase  Jobs  after  this  war, 
we  shall  have  to  Increase  demand  for  our  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production  not  only 
here, at  home,  but  also  abroad. 

I  am  sure  that  every  man  and  woman  In 
this  vast  gathering  here  tonight  agree  with 
me  In  my  conviction  that  nevnr  again  must 
we  in  the  United  States  attempt  to  isolate 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  htunanlty. 

I  am  confident  that,  with  congressional 
approval,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  can  be  trebled  after  the  war — pro- 
viding millions  of  more  Jobs. 

SiKh  cooperative  measvires  provide  the 
sotmdest  economic  foundation  for  a  lasting 
peace.  And,  after  this  war.  we  do  not  Intend 
to  settle  for  anything  less  than  lasting  peace.' 

When  we  think  of  the  America  of  tomor- 
row, we  think  of  many  things. 

One  of  them  Is  American  homes — in  our 
cities,  In  our  villages,  and  on  our  farms. 
IClllons  at  our  people  have  never  had  homes 
worthy  of  American  standards — well  built 
homes  with  electricity  and  plumbing  and  air 
and  sunlight. 

.  The  demand  for  homes  and  our  capacity 
to  build  them  call  for  a  program  of  weU 
over  a  million  homes  a  year  for  at  least  10 
years.  Private  industry  can  build  and  finance 
the  vast  majority  of  these  homes.  Govern- 
ment can  and  will  assist  and  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  do  this,  as  it  has  for  many 
years.  Fbr  those  very  low  Income  groups 
that  cannot  possibly  afford  decent  homes, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  should  continue  to 
assist  local  housing  authorities  in  meeting 
that  need. 

In  the  future  America  we  think  of  new 
highways  arid  parkways.  We  think  of  thou- 
sands of  new  airports  to  service  the  new  com- 
mercial and  private  air  travel  which  is  bound 
to  come  after  the  war.  We  think  of  new 
airplanes,  new  Aeap  automobiles  with  low 
maintenance  and  operation  costs.  We  think 
of  new  hospitals  and  new  health  clinics.  We 
think  of  a  new  merchant  marine  for  our  ex- 
panded world  trade. 

Tlilnk  of  all  these  vast  poaslMlitles  for  in- 
dustrial expansion — and  you  will  foresee  op- 
portunities for  more  millions  of  Jobs. 

Our  economic  bfll  of  rights — like  the  sacred 
BiU  of  BlghtB  of  our  Oonstitutloa 


must  ba  appUad  to  aU  our 
tlve  of  race,  creed,  or  oolor. 

In  IMl  I  appointed  a  Pair  ttnploymsBt 
Practice  Oommlttae  to  prevent  dtsolmttta- 
tlon  in  war  industry  and  Oovsrnment  em- 
ployment. The  work  of  the  conunlttae  and 
the  results  obtained  mors  than  Justify  Its 
creation. 

I  believe  that  the  Oongreas  should  by  law 
make  the  committee  permanent. 

America  must  remain  the  land  of  hl^ 
wages  and  efficient  production.  Kvery  full- 
time  Job  in  America  must  provlds  enough  for 
a  decent  living.  And  that  goea  for  Jobs  in 
mines,  oflkes.  factories,  stores,  canneries — 
and  everywhere  where  men  and  woman  are 
employed. 

During  the  war  we  have  oeen  compelled  to 
limit  wage  and  salary  Increases  for  one  great 
objective — ^to  prevent  runaway  Inflation.  Tou 
all  know  how  successfully  we  have  held  the 
line  by  the  way  your  cost  of  living  has  been 
kept  down. 

However,  at  the  end  of  the  war  there  will 
be  more  goods  available,  and  it  la  only  good 
common  sense  to  see  to  it  that  the  working- 
man  is  paid  enough,  and  that  the  farmers 
earn  enough,  to  buy  these  goods  and  keep 
our  factories  running.  It  Is  a  simple  fact 
that  a  greatly  Increased  production  of  food 
and  fiber  on  the  farms  can  be  consumed  by 
the  people  who  work  in  Industry  only  if 
those  people  who  work  In  Industry  have 
enough  money  to  buy  food  and  clothing.  If 
industrial  wages  go  down,  farm  prices  will 
go  down  too.  After  the  war.  we  shall  of 
course  remove  the  control  of  wages  and  leave 
their  determination  to  free  collective  bar- 
gaining between  trade  unions  and  employers. 

In  this  war,  the  American  farmer  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  far  and  away  the  biggest 
food-production  Job  in  history. 

The  American  farmer  has  met  that  chal- 
lenge triumphantly. 

Despite  all  maniyer  of  wartims  difficulties — 
shortage  of  farm  labor  and  of  new  farm 
machinery — the  American  farmer  has 
achieved  a  total  of  food  production  which 
is  one  of  tha  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  American  farmer  Is  a  great  producer, 
and  be  must  have  the  means  to  be  also  a 
great  consumer.  For  more  farm  income 
means  more  Jobs  everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

Let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  to  1032.  All 
of  tis  remember  the  spreading  tide  of  farm 
foreclosures;  we  remember  4-cent  hogs.  30- 
cent  wheat.  6-cent  cotton. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  figure  of  re- 
covery— and  I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  ma  if 
I  quote  them  correctly. 

In  1932  the  American  farmers'  net  income 
was  only  two  and  one-quarter  billion  doUara. 

In  1940 — a  year  before  we  were  attacked — 
farm  income  was  more  than  doubled  to  ftvs 
and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

This  year— 1044 — It  will  be  approximately 
thirteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Certainly  the  American  farmer  does  not 
want  to  go  back  to  a  Government  owned  by 
the  moguls  of  1929 — and  let  us  bear  It  con- 
stantly In  mind  that  thoee  same  moguls 
still  control  the  •destinies  of  the  Bepubllcaa 
l»arty. 

We  must  continue  this  administration's 
policy  of  conserving  the  enormous  gifts  with 
which  an  abimdant  Providence  has  blessed 
our  cotmtry— otir  soil,  otir  forests,  our  water. 

The  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity ts  closely  related  to  our  national  farm  pro- 
gram, and  we  look  toward  the  similar  devd- 
cpments  which  I  have  recommended  in  the 
valley  of  the  IClasourl.  in  the  valley  of  the 
j|t*n"«M.  and  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

/kr\A  Incidentally— and  as  an  aside — I  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  to  point  to  the 
gigantic  contribution  to  our  war  effort  made 
by  the  power  generated  at  T.  V.  A.  and 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee. 

Do  yon  remember  when  the  bulUUng  of 
theae  grsat  ptibKe  works  mm  yidlenlad  •■ 


New  Deal  "booskdoggUngt  And  va  ai«  now 
planning  develofaBSDts  tH  avand  Ooulsa 
which  will  provlds  Irrlgatias  for  many  thou- 
sands of  acrea — provldlBg  fvtile  farm  land 
for  sstUansct — I  hops  by  saaay  of  our  ra- 
tumlng  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Mora  "boondoggling  " 

"nils  administration  has  put  into  the  lav 
of  tha  land  the  taraMcs*  long  dream  of  partty 
prtoss. 

And  we  propose,  too.  that  tha  Govammsot 
will  cooperate  whan  tha  weathar  will  not— 
by  a  genuine  crop-Insurance  program. 

This  administration  adopted— and  will  coo- 
tlntM — the  policy  of  giving  to  ss  many  farm- 
ers as  possible  the  chance  of  owning  their 
own  farms. 

That  means  something  to  thoee  veterans 
who  left  their  farms  to  fight  for  their  country. 

This  time  they  can  grow  apples  on  their 
own  farms  Instead  of  having  to  sail  apples 
on  street  comers. 

X  believe  In  free  snterprtse  and  always 
have. 

I  beUeve  In  tba  profit  system — and  always 
have. 

I  believe  that  private  enterprise  ca^  glva 
full  employment  to  our  people. 

And  if  anyone  feels  that  my  faith  in  our 
abUtty  to  provide  60.000.000  paaoatUas  Jobs 
is  fantastic,  let  him  retamabm  thit  scaaa 
people  said  the  same  thing  about  my  demand 
In  1940  for  50.000  airplanes. 

I  believe  In  exceptional  rewards  tor  in- 
novation, skill,  and  risk- taking  by  business. 

Wa  shall  lift  production  and  prlas  oontrol 
as  soon  as  they  are  no  longer  nesdad  sn- 
couraglng  private  bustnsss  to  produce  mora 
of  the  things  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and 
also  thousands  of  naw  things.  In  ever-ln- 
cresslng  volume,  under  conditions  of  tnm  and 
(^>en  competition. 

This  administratlan  has  bean  — ifir**flTi 
from  Its  earliest  daya.  and  will  canMafW  to 
be  mindful,  of  the  problems  of  small  businssa 
as  well  as  large. 

Small  business  played  a  magnificent  part 
in  producing  thousands  of  Items  needed  for 
our  armed  forces.  When  the  war  broke  out, 
it  was  moblliaed  into  war  producuon.  Money 
waa  loaned  to  them  for  machinery.  Ovar 
ana  million  prime  and  subcontracts  hava 
been  distributed  among  00.000  smaller  plants 
of  the  Nation. 

We  shall  make  sura  that  small  lyiiilnsai  la 
given  every  facility  to  buy  Oovemmsnt* 
owned  plants,  equipment  and  inventorisa. 
The  special  credit  and  capital  requiremanti 
of  small  biislness  will  be  met. 

And  small  business  will  continue  to  ba 
protected  from  selfish  and  cold-blooded 
monopolies  and  eartals.  Bawsre  of  tliat  pro- 
found enemy  of  the  free  entarptlse  systan 
who  pays  lifHservice  to  free  compettttOA* 
but  also  labels  avary  antitrust  prosecutloii 
■s  a  "persecution." 

This  war  has  demonstrated  that  when  tha 
American  businessman  and  tha  American 
arorker  and  the  American  farmer  work  to« 
gether,  they  form  an  tmbeatabla  taam. 

We  know  that,  our  alHea  know  that,  and 
so  do  our  enemies. 

That  winning  team  must  keep  together 
after  *h»  war.  and  it  will  win  many  more 
historic  victories  of  peace  for  our  country, 
and  for  the  cause  of  security  and  decent 
standards  of  living  throughout  the  world. 

We  owe  it  to  our  flghttng  men  and  to  their 
families,  we  owe  it  to  an  of  our  people  vtio 
have  given  so  much  tn  this  war,  w  owe  tt  to 
our  children,  to  keep  that  winning  taam 
together. 

The  future  of  America,  like  tU  past,  must 
be  made  by  deeds,  not  words. 

America  has  always  been  a  land  of  action, 
a  land  of  adventuroos  yluueeilug,  a  laad  tt 
growing  and  Iniildlng. 

America  nrast  alvrays  be  soeh  a  Jaad. 

tiM  crsed  of  our  democracy  is  that  liberty 
li  MW|Ulied  and  kept  ky 
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vbo  •*•  •tronc  and  Mlf-rellimt.  »nd  pos- 
HMsd  of  MKb  wladom  m  Ood  gives  to  man- 

li«»M« in«n  »od  women  who  are  Just,  and 

ttadantandlng.  and  generous  to  othera — men 
and  voBMn  wbo  ara  capable  of  dlaclpUnlng 

-^  Tot  they  are  the  rulers  and  they  must  rule 


X  bell«Te -to  oui*  democratic  faltb  and  In 
the  future  of  our  country  which  has  given 
•temal  strength  and  vlUllty  to  that  faith. 

Hare  in  Chicago  you  know  a  lot  about  that 
TltaUty. 

And  as  I  say  goodnight  to  yotL  I  say  it  in 
a  spirit  of  faltb,  a  spirit  of  hope,  a  spirit 

Wa  are  not  going  to  turn  back  the  clock. 

We  are  going  forward  and — wtth  the 
ftgbtlng  millions  of  otxr  fellow  countrymen — 
«•  ara  gotng  forward  together. 

tXttMfCtttMtaO*  B»««»"««  OdP  TBS  PVC8IUEICT  AT 

ojoauivmo.  w.  ta..  octobd  as.  is44 

My  friends,  this  being  Sunday,  the  Gover- 
nor, m  cooperating  with  me  in  keeping  poU- 
Ucs  out  of  It.  saya  that  he  Is  not  even  going 
to  Introduce  me. 

I  have  been  here  before,  and  It  Is  a  great 
eomfort  to  come  on  a  Sunday  In  a  cam- 
paign year,  because  on  Sundaya  my  life  Is 
aaada  much  more  comfortable  by  not  having 
to  think  about  polltlca.  Unfortimately.  I  do 
lM««  to  think  about  the  war.  because  every 
day.  Including  Sundaya.  despatches  come  to 
me.  on  the  train  even,  to  tell  me  of  the  prog- 
reaa  of  our  bovs  in  Kurope  and  in  the  Padflo 
and  in  (ha  FtUlipplnes.  I  can't  get  rid  of 
that. 

80  tnHHt"g  up  throtigh  the  State  today. 
X  have  been  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
I  think  there  U  a  subject  that  la  a  good  sub- 
ject for  Sunday,  becauae  I  remember  the  line 
In  the  poem.  "Only  Ood  can  make  •  tree." 
There  la  one  thing  that  people  have  to 
realiw  all  over  the  United  SUtea.  and  I  think 
aHiarlallT  in  Weat  Virginia.  I  don't  see  the 
traea  I  ought  to  aee.  That  is  something  that 
w  in  this  country  have  fallen  down  on.  We 
have  been  using  up  natural  reaourcea  that 
we  ought  to  have  replaced.  I  know  we  can't 
replace  ooal— It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
all  the  coal  is  gone — but  treea  constitute 
'aoiMthlng  that  we  can  replace. 

Wto  hav^  to  think  not  just  of  our  annual 
anp.  not  Jiist  something  that  we  can  eat 
tba  next  year,  but  we  have  to  think  of  a 
loaiger  crop,  something  that  takes  years  to 
grow,  but  which  In  the  long  run  is  going  to 
do  more  good  for  our  children  and  for  our 
grandchildren  than  if  we  leave  the  hills  bare. 

I  remember  a  atory.  and  It  la  taken  out  of 
Germany.  There  was  a  town  there — I  don't 
know  what  haa  happened  in  the  last  30 
year*— but  this  is  back  when  I  used  to  be  in 
grade  school  in  Germany  and  I  used  to 
bicycle.  We  came  to  a  town  and  outside 
of  It  there  was  a  great  forest:  and  the  In- 
teresting thing  to  me.  as  a  boy  even,  was  that 
the  people  in  that  town  didn't  have  to  pay 
taxes.  They  were  supported  by  their  own 
Xoreat. 

Way  back  in  the  time  of  Louis  aometliing 
of  Franc»— the  French  King  waa  approaching 
thia  town  with  a  Urge  army.  And  the  prince 
of  the  time  asked  the  townspeople  to  come 
out  to  defend  their  prlixclpallty  and  he  prom- 
tNd  them  that  if  they  would  keep  the  in- 
vader out  of  the  town,  out  of  the  principal- 
ity, he  would  give  them  the  forest. 

The  burghera  turned  out.  They  reptilaed 
the  French  King.  And  very  soon  the  prince 
mmt^  good.  He  gave  the  forest  to  the  town. 
Aad  XOr  over  900  yeara  that  town  in  Germany 
bed  to  pay  no  taxM.  Bvcrybody  made  money 
becaiMS  be  bad  no  tazea.  In  other  words,  it 
vas  a  foreet  of  an  annual  yield  baals.  They 
cm  down  perhape  70  percent  of  what  they 
eould  get  out  of  each  year's  mature  crop. 
And  every  year  they  planted  new  treea.    And 


every  year  the  proceeds  f  1  om  that  forest  paid 
the  equivalent  of  taxes. 

Now,  that  U  true  mors  and  more  in  this 
coxmtry.  There  are  mon  and  more  munld- 
palltlee  that  are  reforestl  ag  their  watersheds, 
putting  trees  on  the  top 
venting  the  erosion  of  so  l1 
a  self-sustaining  basis  ye  i.  because  this  work 
has  only  been  started  wit  Uln  the  last  10  or  15 
years.  And  yet,  whUe  01  ily  God  can  make  a 
tree,  we  have  to  do  a  ufue  bit  to  help  our- 
selves. 

I  think  that  all  of  ua 
terms  of  ourselves,  and 
jrotir    grandchildren,    yc  ur    great-grandchil- 
dren,  your   great-great-i  randchlldren — some 
of   them   will   be   living 
where  the  population 


look  at  our  lives  in 
yet  your  children, 


right  aroiind  here, 
today,  perbapa  In 


the  old  house— perhape  li  i  a  better  new  house 


And  more  and  more  we 
to    think    about    those 
great-grandchildren.     It 
very  much,  this  cost  of 


Christians  are  going 
grandchildren  and 
doesnt  amount  to 
planting  trees,  and 


yet   the   hillsides  of   W»st   Virginia   of   oxir 


nuch  more  wonder- 
It's  largely  a  defor- 
ieve  that   from  the 


grandparents'  day  were 

ful  than  they  are  now. 

eated  State.     And  I  he 

point  of  view  of  the  beat  itles  of  nature,  from 

the  point  of  view  of  all  t  lat  trees  can  be,  and 

from  the  point  of  view,  c 

children's  pocketbooks.  1  he  small  number  of 

cents,  the  small  numbe  ■  of  dollars  that  go 

into  reforestation  are  g^ing  to  come  back  a 

thousandfold. 

Up  where  X  live,  in 
Hudson  River,  my  famillr  had.  when  I  was  a 
boy.  five  or  six  hundn  d  acres.  It  wasn't 
valuable  land.  And  mj  own  father,  in  the 
old  days,  would  go  in  ev  try  year  and  cut  the 


;he  country  on  the 


family  needs  in  the  waj 

When  I  was  a  small 
there  was  waste  going  ont  and  when  I  went  to 
the  State  senate  as  a  y(  ung  man,  somebody 
appointed  me  to  the  a  inservatlon  commis- 
sion. Some  parts  of  up.tate  New  York  were 
being  eroded,  a  lot  of  lop  soil  was  running 
away,  we  were  getting 
had  ever  had  in  the  old 

And  jtist  as  an  experirfient.  I  started  plant- 
ing a  few  acres  each  yet  r  on  run-down  land. 
I  tried  to  pasture  somi  skinny  cows  on  it. 
And  at  the  aame  time 
woods  and  cleaned  onit  no-account  trees, 
treea  that  were  underg  own  or  would  never 
amount  to  anything,  <  rooked  trees,  rotten 
trees. 

Well,  the  answer  was 
war  came  on,  the  old  ^  roods  had  some  per- 
fectly splendid  trees,  bfcauae  I  had  cleaned 
out  the  poor  stuff. 

And  dtirlng  that  wai 
by  cutting  out  the  mati  ire  trees.  And  I  kept 
on  every  year.  And  In  '  he  wintertime,  when 
the  men  weren't  doing  much,  they  cleaned 
the  woods  out.    And  t  le  trees  grew. 


And  a  quarter  of  a 
same  this  war.    I  think 


Almighty,  because  I  ttlnk  trees  were  made 
to  grow.    Oh,  yes.  the    are  useful  as  mine 


timbers.  I  know  that 
of  places  In  this  State 
mine  timber  being  cut 


year — and  this  is  not 


•4.000  worth  net  of  oa  :  trees,  to  make  Into 
submarine  chasers  an  1  landing  craft  and 
other  implements  of  w^.  And  I  am  doing  It 
again  this  year. 

And  I  hope  that  thlk  use  of  wood  Is  ln< 
creasing — for  all  kinds  if  modem  Inventions. 


plastics,  and  so  forth, 
am  able  to  cut  some 
yean  from  now — it  ma: 


one  of  the  boys — we  wl  1  be  able  to  xise  them 
at  a  profit,  not  for  bjllding  mine  chasers 
or  landing  craft,  but  t  ir  some  more  human 
use. 


And  X  believe  that  ix 


next  tew  yeara — when  i  eace  comes  we  will  be 


of  timber. 

boy  I  realized  that 


nore  floods  than  we 
days. 


this.    When  the  last 


I  made  $4,000  just 


century  later,  there 
I  cooperated  with  the 


But  there  are  a  lot 
irhere  there  Isn't  any 
out.' 


And  in  this  war,  b:  ck  home,  I  cut  last 


very  Christian — over 


I  hope  that  when  I 
more  trees  20  or  25 
not  be  me.  It  may  be 


this  country — in  the 


able  to  devote  more  thought  to  making  otar 
country  more  useful — every  acre  of  It. 

I  remember  8  years  ago,  I  think  it  waa,  out 
In  the  West,  we  knew  that  there  were  great 
floods  and  a  dry  belt  there.  We  knew,  also, 
that  trees  bring  water  and  prevent  floods. 
And  so  we  started  one  of  those  crackpot 
things,  for  which  I  have  been  criticized,  a 
thing  called  the  Shelter  Belt,  to  keep  the 
high  wmds  away,  to  hold  the  moisture  In 
the  soil.  And  the  result  is  that  that  Shelter 
Belt  has  been  a  great  success.  And  the  farm- 
ers are  getting  more  crops  and  lietter  crops 
out  there  on  the  prairies  in  the  lea  of  those 
rows  of  trees. 

Forestry  pays  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  I  have  proved  that.  And  so  I  hope  to 
live  long  enoush  co  see  West  VlrglnU  with 
more  trees.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  this  generation  will  be  thinking  not 
just  of  themselves,  but  also  of  the  children 
and  the  grandchildren. 

I  had  a  happy  time  this  morning  In  look- 
ing out  at  this  wonderful  scenery,  but  I 
couldn't  take  my  eyes  off  those  bare  hilltops. 
I  couldn't  take  my  thoughts  off  the  fact  that 
this  generation,  and  especially  the  previous 
generation,  have  been  thinking  of  themselves 
and  not  of  the  future. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  come  back,  and  I  hope 
to  see  a  preat  forestry  program  for  the  whole 
of  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  it  needs  it.  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  stopped,  once  upon 
a  time.  In  Clarksburg,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
and  just  avoided  polltlca  and  talked  to  the 
people  In  ClarkEburg.  and  they  must  have 
heard  me  all  over  the  State,  because  they 
started  planting  trees." 

80  I  think  my  Sunday  sermon  Is  just  about 
over.  It  has  been  good  to  see  you,  and  I 
really  do  hope  that  I  will  come  back  here, 
one  of  these  days  soon. 

Thanks. 

ADonsa  or  thx  razsmENT,  paxPAXEo  roa  ra- 
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I  had  hoped  that  during  the  early  part  of 
this  week.  I  could  have  gone  in  person  to 
some  of  the  nearer  mldwestcm  cities,  suoh 
as  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  I  could  visit  some  of  my  old  friends  In 
upstate  New  York. 

However,  on  my  return  to  Washington  from 
Chicago.  I  find  that  I  am  not  free  to  spare 
the  time  right  now.  Therefore,  I  am  speak- 
ing to  you  from  the  White  House. 

I  am  disappointed  about  this — but,  as  I 
told  the  American  people  when  I  became 
President.  I  follow  the  principle  of  first 
things  first;  and  this  war  comes  first. 

We  have  all  been  overjoyed  by  the  news 
from  the  far  Pacific.  8.000  miles  away.  Never 
before  in  all  of  history  has  it  been  possible 
successfully  to  conduct  such  massive  opera- 
tions with  such  long  lines  of  supply  and 
communication. 

In  the  Pacific  theater,  even  while  we 
are  fighting  a  major  war  in  Europe,  our  ad- 
vance toward  Japan  is  many  months  ahead 
of  our  own  optimistic  schedule. 

But  we  must  remember  that  any  military 
operation  conducted  at  such  a  distance  Is  a 
hazardcus  undertaking.  In  any  long  ad- 
vance, progress  may  be  Interrupted  by  checks 
or  set-backs.  However,  ultimately  our  ad- 
vance will  stop  only  In  Tokyo  Itself. 

Our  success  has  been  the  resiilt  of  plan- 
ning and  organiaatlen  and  building;  It  has 
been  the  result  of  the  hardest  work  and 
the  hardest  fighting  of  which  our  people  are 
capable. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  Europe, 
the  Allied  forces  under  General  Elsenhower 
are  potinding  the  Germans  with  relentless 
force. 

We  do  not  expect  to  have  a  winter  lull  In 
Europe.  We  expect  to  keep  striking — to  keep 
the  enemy  on  the  move — to  hit  blm  again 
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and  again — ^to  give  him  no  rest — and  to  drive 
through  to  the  final  objective — Berlin. 

In  Italy,  against  the  handicap  of  rugged 
mountain  obstacles  and  against  bitter  Ger- 
man resistance,  the  Allied  armies  are 
steadily  moving  forward,  wearing  down  the 
German  fighting  strength  in  a  slow,  hard 
slugging  match. 

In  winning  this  war  there  Is  just  one  sure 
way  to  guarantee  the  minimum  of  casual- 
ties— by  seeing  to  it  that,  in  every  action, 
we  have  overwhelming  material  superiority. 

We  have  already  sent  to  Europe — just  one 
of  otir  many  fronts — a  force  greater  than  the 
entire  American  Expeditionary  Forces  of  1918. 
American  troops  now  are  fighting  along  a 
battle  line  of  330  miles  In  Prance  and  about 
a  hundred  miles  In  Italy. 

Within  10  weeks  after  the  first  landings  In 
France  last  June,  the  Allies  had  landed  on 
the  Normandy  beaches  nearly  2.000.000  men, 
more  than  2,000.000  tons  of  supplies,  and 
nearly  half  a  million  vehicles. 

Think  of  all  that  vast  mass  of  material 
for  one  operation — think  of  the  war  factories 
and  ships  and  planes  and  railroads  and  labor 
required  to  produce  and  deliver  the  right 
supplies  to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Then  think  of  the  tasks  that  He  ahead  of 
us — all  the  long,  tough  miles  to  Berlin — all 
the  major  landings  yet  to  be  made  in  the 
Pacific — and  you  will  have  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  job  that  remains  to  be 
done.  It  Is  still  a  job  requiring  the  all-out 
production  efforts  of  all  of  our  people  here 
at  home. 

Delays  In  the  performance  of  our  job  at 
home  mean  prolonging  the  war.  They  will 
mean  an  Increase  in  the  total  price  we  must 
pay  In  the  lives  of  our  men. 

All  of  our  able  commanders  in  the  field 
know  this.  And  so  do  our  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors.    And  we  at  home  must  never  forget  it. 

All  Americans  at  home  are  concerned  in 
thia — the  fulfillment  of  an  obligation  to  otir 
fighting  men. 

The  women  of  America  are  most  profoxmdly 
concerned. 

Today,  women  are  playing  a  far  more  direct. 
more  personal  part  in  the  war  than  ever 
before. 

First,  and  I  think  rightly  first,  are  those 
viromen  who  have  gone  into  the  WAC's  and 
the  WAVES  and  the  Marines  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  nursing  services  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Red  Cross— serving  in  aU  kinds  of 
place*,  in  and  out  of  the  United  States— all 
of  them  performing  functions  which  defi- 
nitely relieve  men  for  combat  work. 

Then  there  are  the  milions  of  women  who 
have  gone  Into  war  Industries.  They  are 
greaty  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  muni- 
tions and  supplies  to  our  men  at  the  front 
have  gone  through  to  them  on  time. 

And.  finally,  the  women  who  imcomplaln- 
Ingly  have  done  the  job  of  keeping  the  homes 
going— the  homes  with  service  flags  in  the 
window — service  flags  with  blue  stars  or  gold 
stars. 

And  we  do  not  forget  those  women  who 
have  volunteered  with  the  men  In  the  dlfll- 
cult  and  Important  work  of  the  ration  boards 
all  over  the  Nation— doing  the  job  of  appor- 
tioning the  necessities  of  life  equitably 
among  their  neighbors — rich  and  poor. 

Everyone  who  has  made  a  sacrifice  in  this 
war— and  that  includes  135.000,000  Ameri- 
cans— Is  determined  that  this  must  not  hap- 
pen again — that  the  disastrous  mistakes  of 
the  past  shall  not  be  repeated— that  this 
Nation  shall  be  committed  to  play  a  leading 
part  In  a  world  organization  which  shall  be 
strong  and  effective  and  enduring. 

We  have  been  told  during  this  political 
campaign  that,  unless  the  American  people 
elect  the  Republican  Presidential  choice,  the 
Congreas  will  not  cooperate  in  the  peace. 
This  Is  a  threat  to  biilld  a  party  spite  fence 
between  us  and  the  peace. 


I  I  do  not  know  who  empowers  theee  men 
to  speak  for  the  Congrees  in  uttering  such  a 
threat. 

Certainly  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  showed  no  reluct- 
ance to  agree  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration  when,  almost  unanlmoualy 
last  year,  they  pasaed  the  Connelly  and  Ful- 
bright  resolutions  which  pledged  this  Nation 
to  cooj)erate  In  a  world  organisation  for  peace. 

Theae  are  high  and  serious  matters  to  those 
who  know  how  greatly  our  victory  in  this 
war  and  our  ability  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace  depend  on  maintaining  unshaken  that 
understanding  which  must  be  the  core  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  heartening  for  me  to  have  known  and 
to  have  talked  with  the  stateamen  of  the 
smaller  nations,  as  well  as  our  larger  Allies- 
men  like  Benes.  of  Czechoslovakia;  Mlko- 
lajczyk,  of  Poland:  Nygaardswold,  of  Nor- 
way— and  leaders  of  democratic  thought  from 
Yugoalavla  and  Greece  and  Denmark  and  Bel- 
glum  and  the  Netherlands^-and.  of  courae. 
the  great  leathers  of  our  neighbor  ootmtries 
in  this  hemisphere. 

I  have  spent  many  fruitful  hours  talking 
with  men  from  the  more  remote  nations, 
such  as  Turkey,  Persia.  Arabia.  Abyssinia.  Li- 
beria, Slam,  and  others,  for  all  of  them  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  great  family  of  na- 
tions. It  is  only  through  an  understanding 
acquired  by  years  of  consultation,  that  one 
can  get  a  viewpoint  of  their  problems  and 
their  Innate  yearnings  for  freedom. 

And  all  of  them  have  this  in  common — 
that  they  yearn  for  peace  and  stability,  and 
they  look  to  America  with  hope  and  faith. 

The  world  is  rising  from  the  agony  of  the 
past,  the  world  is  turning  with  hope  to  the 
future.  It  would  be  a  sorry  and  C3mlcal  thing 
to  betray  this  hope  for  the  sake  of  mere 
political  advantage,  and  a  tragic  thing  to 
shatter  It  because  of  the  failure  of  vision. 

There  have  been  some  other  aspects  at  this 
campaign  which  have  been  distasteftil  to 
all  of  us. 

This  campaign  has  been  marred  by  even 
more  than  the  usual  crop  of  whisperings  and 
rumorlngs.  Some  of  these  get  into  print.  In 
certain  types  of  newspapers;  others  are  traded 
about,  secretly.  In  one  black  market  after 
another.  I  do  not  propose  to  answer  in 
kind. 

The  voting  record  proves  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  pay  little  attention  to  whispering 
campaigns.  "They  have  paid  little  attention 
to  all  the  malignant  rumors  of  enemy  origin 
which  have  flooded  this  country  during  this 
war — and  I  am  sure  they  will  treat  the  pres- 
ent whispering  with  the  same  contejipt. 

As  we  approach  election  day  more  wicked 
charges  may  be  made  with  the  hope  that 
someone  or  somebody  will  gain  momentary 
advantage. 

Hysterical,  last  minute  accuaations  or  sen- 
sational revelations,  are  trtmiped  up  in  an 
attempt  to  panic  the  people  on  election  day. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  panicked 
easily.    Pearl  Harbor  proved  that. 

This  election  will  not  be  decided  on  a  baals 
of  malignant  murmurings — or  shouts.  It  will 
be  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  record. 

We  all  know  the  record  of  our  military 
achievements  In  this  war. 

And  we  all  know  the  record  of  the  tre- 
mendous production  achievements  of  our 
American  farmers,  our  American  business- 
men, and  our  American  labor. 

And  we  all  know  the  record  of  our  team- 
work with  ovir  allies.  Immediately  after  Pearl 
Harbor  we  formed  with  the  other  United 
Nations  the  greatest  military  coalition  in 
world  history.  And  we  have  steadily  gone 
on  from  that  to  establish  the  basis  for  a 
strong  and  durable  organization  for  world 
peace. 

The  America  which  built  the  greatest  war 
machine  in  aU  history,  and  which  kept  it  iup- 


plled.  Is  an  America  which  can  look  to  tbe 
future  with  confidenoa  aatf  faith. 

I  pK^Mee  the  conUnuanee  of  the  tram- 
work  that  we  have  demonstrated  in  thia  war. 

By  carrjrlng  out  the  plans  we  have  nude 
we  can  avoid  a  post-war  deprcealon — we  can 
provide  employment  for  our  veterans  and  our 
war  vrorkara — we  can  achieve  an  ordaily  re- 
conversion. 

Above  all,  we  can  avoid  another  false  boom 
like  that  which  burst  m  1929.  and  a  dlamal 
collapse  like  that  of  1930  to  1933. 

With  continuance  of  our  teamwork.  I  look 
forward,  under  the  leaderahip  ot  thia  Govern- 
ment, to  an  era  of  expansion  and  production 
and  employment — to  new  industries  and  in- 
creased security. 

I  look  forward  to  mllllot\s  of  new  homes, 
fit  for  decent  living;  to  new.  low-priced  auto- 
mobiles; new  highways;  new  airplanea  and 
airports;  to  television;  and  miraculous  new 
inventions  and  discoveries,  made  during  thia 
war.  which  will  be  adapted  to  the  peace- 
time uaes  of  a  peace-loving  people. 

The  record  that  we  have  established  in  thia 
war  Is  one  of  which  every  American  has  a 
right  to  be  proud — today  and  for  all  time. 

We  do  not  want  the  later  record  to  aay 
that  the  great  job  was  done  in  vain. 

We  do  not  want  our  boys  to  come  back  to 
an  America  which  Is  headed  for  another  war 
in  another  generation. 

Our  post-war  job  will  be  to  work  and  to 
build— for  a  better  America  Uian  we  have 
ever  known. 

If  In  the  next  few  years  we  can  start  that 
job  right,  then  you  and  I  can  know  that  we 
have  kept  faith  with  our  boys — we  have 
helped  them  to  win  a  total  victory. 

AOoxBsa  or  thx  raasmENT,  raxPAiso  ro«  DC- 
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This  is  not  my  flrat  vtait  to  Boston.  Z 
shall  not  review  all  my  previous  visiu.  X 
should  have  to  go  on  Ulktng  for  several 
days  to  do  that — and  radio  time  cosu  a  lot 
of  money. 

But  I  want  to  recall  one  vialt,  back  in  Oc- 
tober 1928  when  I  came  here  to  urge  you 
to  vote  for  a  great  American  named  Al  Smith. 

And  you  did  vote  for  that  eternally  "Happy 
Warrior." 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massarhusetts.  and 
your  good  neighbor.  Rhode  Island,  went 
Democratic  In  1928 — 4  yeara  before  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  did. 

This  year,  and  I  am  making  no  predictions^ 
this  year  we  would  like  to  welcome  Into  the 
fold  Maine  and  Vermont. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  that  campaign 
of  1928,  let  me  remind  you  that,  having 
nominated  Al  Smith  for  the  second  time  for 
the  Presidency.  I  was  then  running  at  his 
request  for  the  Governorship  of  New  York. 
And  people  were  then,  even  then,  saying  that 
my  health  would  not  permit  me  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  public  office. 

I  think  that  It  is  by  now  a  pretty  well 
established  fact  that  I  managed  to  survive  my 
4  years  as  Governor  of  New  York. 

In  this  connection,  in  1928  Al  Smith  re- 
marked publicly  that  the  Governor  of  New 
York  does  not  have  to  be  an  acrobat.  And 
not  many  months  before  his  untimely  death, 
he  remarked  to  me  in  my  office  in  Washing- 
ton. "It  la  perfectly  evident  you  don't  have 
to  be  an  acrobat  to  be  President  either." 

When  I  Ulked  here  in  Boston  In  1928  I 
talked  about  racial  and  religious  Intolerance 
which  was  then,  as  it  unfortunately  stiU  is. 
"a  menace  to  tbe  liberties  of  America." 

And  all  the  blgoU  were  gunning  for  Al 
Smith. 

Religious  Intolerance,  social  intolerance, 
and  political  intolerance  have  no  place  in 
our  American  life. 

Here  in  New  England  you  have  bean  flgbt* 
ing  bigotry  and  intolerance  for  oastnnaa. 
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Imov  that  «n  of  our  people  except  pure- 

Indians  are  immJgranta  or  deacend- 

anta  of  tmmlsranta.  IndwUng  even  thoae  who 
cam*  bar*  on  tb*  Mapflower. 

Today,  in  thla  war.  our  fine  boys  are  flght- 
tig  mafnlflccnUy  all  over  the  world,  and 
anoog  thoa*  boys  are  the  Murpbys  and  the 
Kelly*,  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses,  the  Co- 
hens, the  Carusos.  the  Kowalskla.  the 
■fliMtttMS.  the  Olsens.  the  Swobodas.  and— 
right  tn  with  all  the  rest  oX  them— the  Cabcts 
and  the  Lowells. 

All  of  these  and  others  like  them  are  tbe 
Ufeblocd  of  America.  They  are  the  hope  of 
th«  world. 

It  la  our  duty  to  them  to  make  sure  that. 
bl(  as  this  country  Is.  there  Is  no  room  In  It 
for  racial  or  rellfloua  intolerance,  and  that 
there  la  no  room  for  snobbery. 

Oar  young  men  and  young  women  are 
OjHtttif  not  only  for  their  existence,  and 
their  bomes.  and  their  families.  Ihey  also 
are  fighting  for  a  country  and  a  world  where 
men  and  women  of  all  races,  colors,  and 
creeds  can  live.  work,  speax,  and  worship,  in 
peace,  freedom,  and  security. 

If  we  can  shorten  the  war  by  1  month,  even 
hf  1  minute,  we  shall  have  saved  the  lives 
of  aome  of  our  young  men  and  women.  We 
must  not  let  our  comforts  or  conveniences. 
our  politics  or  our  prejudices,  stand  in  tne 
~w«y  of  our  determination  to  drive,  to  drive 
relentlessly  and  unflinchingly  over  the  hard 
road  to  final  victory. 

Tou  and  I.  all  of  us  who  are  war  worker*, 
must  stay  on  the  job. 

Atthough  victory  over  the  Nazis  and  the 
Japanea*  la  certain  and  inevitable — and  I  for 
one  have  never  had  one  moment's  doubt  of 
our  ultimate  victory — the  war  is  still  far 
from  over.  There  Is  tough,  hard,  and  bloody 
Pghting  ahead  of  us. 

We  got  into  this  war  becaiise  we  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Japanese,  and  because  they  and 
their  Axis  partners.  Hitler's  Germany  and 
Mussolini's  Italy,  declared  war  on  lu. 

I  am  sure  that  any  real  American  would 
have  cboeen.  a*  this  Government  did.  to  tight 
when  our  own  soil  was  made  the  object  of  a 
sneak  attack.  As  for  myself,  under  the  same 
circumstances.  I  would  choose  to  do  the 
same  thing — again  and  again  and  again. 

When  cur  enemies  fiung  the  gage  of  battle 
at  us.  we  elected  to  fight  them  in  the  Amer- 
ican way.  which  meant  that  we  went  out 
after  them — and  we  started  punching — and 
ve  are  still  punching. 

One  of  the  tyrants,  Mussolini,  has  been 
knocked  out.  The  other*  are  getting  groggier 
and  groggier  every  day. 

And  we  are  made  happy  by  the  fact  that 
the  Italian  people — our  long-time  friends — 
are  atarted  once  again  along  the  patha  of 
freedom  and  peace. 

We  were  better  prepared  for  this  war  than 
for  any  previous  war  in  our  history. 

On  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor,  we  had  more 
than  2.000.000  men  In  cur  armed  forces. 

Our  war  production,  started  a  year  and  a 
half  before,  was  rolling  toward  the  gigantic 
volume  of  output  that  has  been  achieved. 

Our  Navy  was  building.  Indeed.  It  had 
been  building  ever  since  1933.  when  I  first 
used  P.  W.  A.  funds  to  start  a  naval  build- 
ing juogram — which  included  our  first  mod- 
em carriers.  One  of  those  carriers,  authorized 
10  year*  ago.  was  the  enterprise,  a  grand  and 
gallant  ahlp  which  baa  covered  herself  with 
glory  all  throtlgh  this  war  and  was  In  there 
lighting  last  week  in  the  great  victory  In 
Philippine  waters. 

And — In  addition  to  oxir  physical  prepared- 
ncea — we  had  something  far  more  Impor- 
tant— spiritual  prefMU-edneas. 

The  American  people  were  ready  for  It.  On 
the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor  they  rose  up  as  one 
man  with  a  mighty  shout — a  shout  beard 
"round  the  world— "Let*  go." 

And  we  went. 

The  average  American  dtlaen  Is  doing  some 
bard  thinking  thcee  day*  about  what  sort  of 
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We  are  going  to  see  to  It  that  those  who 
hope  to  establish  bxisinesses  have  a  legitimate 
and  fair  opportunity  to  do  so 

The  American  people  are  quite  competent 
lo  Judge  a  political  party  which  worlis  both 
sides  of  the  street— a  party  which  has  one 
candidate  making  campaign  promises  of  all 
kinds  of  adcled  Government  expenditures  in 
the  West  while  a  running  mate  demands  less 
Government  expenditures  in  the  Ecjst. 

You  know— Just  as  an  aside,  and  I  think  I 
can  speak  freely  to  my  old  friends  bore  In 
Boston- this  Is  really  a  funny  campai5;n. 

I  think  I  heard  some  campaign  orator  say 
that  Secretary  Hull  and  the  rest  of  us  had 
done  such  a  fine  Job  with  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  our  plans  for  world  peaie — that  It 
Is  time  for  a  change. 

I  believe  I  heard  some  campaign  orator 
say  that  this  "Incompetent"  administra- 
tion Jiad  developed  a  program  which  was  so 
good  for  the  farmers  and  the  tuslnesrmen 
and  the  workers  of  the  Nation— that  it  is 
time  for  a  change. 

I  think  I  heard  some  campaign  orator  say 
that  we  have  eo  thoroughly  sail  ted  the  con- 
trol over  our  banks  from  Wall  Street  rnd 
State  Street  to  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States — that  It  Is  time  for  a  change. 

And  I  am  quite  sure  I  heard  somebody  say 
that  this  "chaotic"  administration  hcs  Cone 
such  an  amazing  Job  of  war  production — 
that  it  is  time  for  a  change. 

I  think  I  even  heard  somebody  say  that 
those  "tired,  quarrelsome"  old  men — are 
waging  such  a  victorious  war — that  It  1* 
time  for  a  change. 

Viell — If  It  is  time  for  a  change — the  way 
to  get  It  In  this  democracy  Is  by  means  of 
votes.  V/hether  I  win  or  lote.  I  want  to  see  a 
tiu-n-out  next  Tuesday  of  the  biggest  vote  in 
our  American  history. 

And  that  means  at  least  50.000.030  votes. 

We  could  not  find  a  better  way  to  tell  cur 
boys  overseas  that  the  coimtry  they  are 
fighting  for  Is  still  going  strong. 

Just  the  other  day  you  people  here  in 
Boston  witnessed  an  amazing  demonstration 
of  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  the  mouth. 

Speaking  here  In  Boston,  a  Republican 
candidate  said — and  pardon  me  If  I  quote 
him  correctly — he  said  that  "the  Communists 
are  seizing  control  of  the  New  Deal.  throut*h 
which  they  aim  to  control  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

However,  on  that  very  same  day  that  very 
same  candidate  had  spoken  in  Worcester  and 
he  said  that  with  Republican  victory  in  No- 
vember "we  can  end  one-man  government, 
we  can  forever  remove  the  threat  of  mon- 
archy in  the  United  States." 

Now.  really,  which  Is  It — communism  or 
monarchy? 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  both  In  this 
country,  even  if  we  wanted  either — which  we 
do  not. 

We  want  neither  communism  nor  mon- 
archy. We  want  to  live  under  our  Constitu- 
tion— which  has  served  pretty  well  for  155 
years.  If  this  were  a  banquet  hall  Instead 
of  a  ball  park,  I  would  propose  a  toast  that 
we  will  continue  to  live  imder  It  for  another 
155  years. 

I  confess  that  often  In  this  campaign  I 
have  been  tempted  to  speak  my  mind  with 
sharper  vigor  and  greater  Indignation. 

Everybody  knows  that  I  was  rgluctant  to 
run  ior  the  Presidency  again  this  year.  But 
since  the  campaign  has  developed  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  have  become  most  anxious  to 
win — for  the  reason  that  never  before  In  my 
lifetime  has  a  campaign  been  filled  with  such 
misrepresentation,  distortion,  and  falsehood. 
Never  since  1928  have  there  been  so  many 
attempts  to  stimulate  In  America  racial  or 
religious   Intolerance. 

When  any  political  candidate  stand*  up 
and  says,  solemnly,  that  there  is  danger  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — your 
Government— could  be  Eo;(i  out  to  the  Coax> 
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muntsts.  then  I  say  that  that  candidate  re- 
veals a  shocking  lack  of  trust  In  America. 

He  reveals  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  In  de- 
mocracy— in  the  spiritual  strength  of  our 
people. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  In  which  the  spir- 
itual strength  of  our  people  was  put  to  the 
test,  that  time  wa*  In  the  terrible  depression 
of  1929  to  1933. 

Then  our  people  might  have  turned  to 
alien  ideologies — like  communism  or  fascism. 

Eut  our  democratic  faith  was  too  sturdy. 
What  the  American  people  demanded  In 
1933  was  not  les*  democracy,  but  more  de- 
mocracy, and  that  is  what  they  got. 

The  American  people  proved  In  the  black 
days  of  depression — as  they  have  again 
proved  in  this  war — that  there  Is  no  chink 
in  the  armor  of  democracy. 

On  this  subject — and  on  all  subjects — ^I  say 
to  you.  my  friends,  what  I  said  when  first 
you  conferred  upon  me  the  exalted  honor 
of  the  Presidency: 

"We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 

And  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  cast  your 
votes  for  fearful  men. 

We  now  face  the  enormous  and  complex 
problems  of  building  with  our  allies  a  strong 
world  structure  of  peace. 

In  doing  that  historic  Job  we  shall  be 
standing  before  a  mighty  Lar  of  Judgment — 
the  Judgment  of  all  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  in  this  war — the  Judgment  of  gen- 
eration* yet  unborn — the  very  Judgment  of 
God.  i 

I  believe  that  we  Americans  will  want  the 
peace  to  be  built  by  m^n  who  have  shown 
foresight  rather  than  hindsight. 

Peace,  no  less  than  war.  must  offer  a  spirit 
of  comradeship,  a  spirit  of  achievement,  a. 
spirit    of     unselfishness,     and     indomitable 
will  to  victory. 

We  have  waged  war  against  the  wilder- 
ness— against  the  mountains  and  the  riv- 
ers— against  the  droughts  and  the  storms. 
We  have  waged  war  against  Ignorance — 
against  oppression — against  Intolerance. 

We  have  waged  war  against  poverty — 
against  disease. 

We  fought  the  Revolutionary  War  for  the 
principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal — 
and  in  that  war  we  pledged  "our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  oui    sacred  honor." 

This  war.  which  we  are  now  fighting,  has 
been  an  Interruption  in  the  story  of  otir  for- 
ward progress,  but  It  has  also  opened  a  new 
chapter — a  chapter  which  It  Is  for  u*  now 
llvit^  to  begin. 

At  the  end  of  this  war  this  country  will 
have  the  greatest  material  power  of  any 
nation  In  the  world. 

It  will  be  a  clean,  shining  America— richer 
than  any  other  In  akllled  workers,  engineers, 
farmers,  businessmen,  scientists. 

It  will  be  an  America  In  which  there  Is  a 
genuine  partnership  between  the  famter  and 
the  worker  and  the  businessman — in  which 
there  are  abundant  Jobs  and  an  expanding 
economy  of  peace. 

And  around  us  we  see  an  unfinished 
world — a  world  of  awakened  peoples  strug- 
gling to  set  themeelve*  on  the  path  of  civiliza- 
tion— people  struggling  everywhere  to  achieve 
a  higher  cultural  and  material  standard  of 
living. 

I  say  we  must  wage  the  coming  battle 
for  America  and  for  civilization  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  the  way  we  have  unitedly  waged 
the  battles  against  tyranny  and  reaction  and 
wage  It  through  all  the  dlfflctilties  and  dis- 
appointments that  may  ever  clog  the  wheel* 
of  progress. 

And  I  say  we  must  wage  It  in  association 
with  the  United  Nations  with  whom  we  have 
stood  and  fought — with  the  association  ever 
growing. 

I  say  we  must  wage  a  peace  to  attract  the 
highest  heart*  and  the  most  competent  hand* 
and  brains. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  conception  I  have 
of  the  meaning  of  total  victory. 


And  that  eoneeptlon  Is  founded  upon 
faith — faith  In  the  unlimited  destiny — ^the 
unconquerable  spirit — of  America. 

Aooaiss  or  trs  paasioEwr  at  sranranzLD,  MAai., 
itovntan  4,  i»4« 

I  know  that  on  this  trip  I  am  supposed  to 
think  and  act  and  talk  solely  with  the  idea 
that  there  is  a  political  campaign  on. 

WeU— we  all  know  that  there  is  a  political 
campaign  on — and  I  thini  we  all  agree  that  it 
it  protuibly  one  of  the  Important  political 
campaigns  In  our  country's  history. 

But — here  in  Springfield— I  cannot  refrain 
from  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  there  is  also 
a  war  on — a  war  which,  I  most  deeply  be- 
lieve, will  decide  the  fate  of  our  America 
and  of  the  whole  himian  race  for  very  many 
years  to  come. 

Tou  good  people  here  in  Springfield,  Ma**.« 
know  a  great  deal  about  this  war. 

You  know  a  great  deal  about  our  prepared- 
ness for  war.  and  you  knew  at>out  It  long 
belore  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  city — located  in  one  of  the  moet  beau- 
tiful and  most  historic  valleys  of  America — 
this  city  has  always  been  a  center  of  experi- 
mentation and  production  of  the  weapons  of 
our  defense  against  aggression. 

The  Springfield  rifle — the  Garand  rifle — 
these  have  proved  themselves,  in  one  battle 
after  another,  essential  weapons  of  war. 

Eere  In  Springfield,  Mass.,  tremendous  hls- 
tOTy  has  t>een  made.  And.  as  your  President 
during  these  recent  eventful  years.  I  am 
proud  to  be  here — I  am  prcud  to  be  looking 
Into  the  faces  of  you  who  have  done  so  much 
for  America  and  for  the  cause  of  civilization. 

And  also — this  city  Is  the  home  of  a  great 
newspaper.  I  wish  we  had  more  papers 
throughout  the  Nation  like  the  Springfield 
Republican. 

It  has  t>een  4  year* — 4  eventful.  *tlrrlng 
years — since  you  gave  me  the  last  mandate 
in  an  election. 

For  many  American  homes  they  have  been 
years  of  personal  heartbreak  and  tragedy, 
about  which  any  words  that  I  could  say 
would  be  Idle. 

Yet,  even  for  them — I  should  say,  for  them 
above  all — there  is  the  proud  sense  that 
America  has  come  greatly  through  a  dark 
and  dangerous  time,  that  the  ship  of  state  Is 
sturdy  and  safe,  and  that  with  continued 
courage  and  wisdom  we  can  bring  it  into  a 
harbor  where  it  will  not  be  whipped  by  the 
storm*  of  another  war  within  any  foreeeea- 
ble  period. 

But — we  are  going  to  remain  prepared. 
Tills  time  we  are  not  going  to  scuttle  our 
strength. 

Four  years  ago  many  of  us  knew  that  war 
might  come.  We  sought  to  prepare  America 
against  It.  often  in  the  face  of  mocking  gibes 
from  those  who  eald  that  we  had  nothing  to 
fefu'  from  the  Germans  or  the  Japanese. 

We  went  about  the  work  of  building  the 
national  defenses  and  of  setting  up  a  system 
of  selective  service.  We  had  the  stem  re- 
*oIve — which  I  expressed  many  times  4 
years  ago — that  we  meant  this  for  defense  and 
not  offense — and  that  we  wotild  not  send  our 
boys  to  fight  abroad  unless  we  were  attacked. 

The  attack  came — treacherous,  deadly  at- 
tack. 

Our  pledge  was  kept.  We  fought  back 
when  we  were  attacked — obviously,  rightly. 

We  fought  back — as  our  forefathers  had 
fought.  We  took  the  offensive — and  we  held 
it.  The  kind  of  America  we  Inherited  from 
our  fathers  is  the  kind  of  America  we  want 
to  paaa  on  to  our  children — but,  an  America 
more  proeperotJ*.  more  eecure  free  from 
want  and  free  from  fear. 

It  was  to  save  that  America  that  we  Joined 
in  a  common  war  against  economic  break- 
down and  depression — and  won  that  war. 

It  was  to  save  tiiat  America  that  we  Joined 
in  a  common  war  against  the  Fascist  ruthles*- 
nea*  and  brutality  at  Germany  and  Japan. 


It  t*  to  aave  that  Amertf«  that  our  son*  are 
fighting  gloriously  un  tMttleflelds  all  over  the 
world — and  we  will  win  that  fight,  too. 

You  and  I  have  been  through  a  lot  to- 
gether. And  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  to- 
gether— tmtil  we  have  finished  this  trtmwi- 
dou*  Job  of  winning  the  war  and  building  a 
etrong.  enduring  peace. 

Regardless  of  what  happens  in  this  Nation 
on  election  day — I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
be  the  same  man  you  have  known  all  these 
years,  the  same  Pranklin  D.  Rooaevelt,  still 
dedicated  to  the  same  Ideals  for  which  you 
and  I  and  our  soru  have  been  fighting. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  all  too 
brief  opportunity  to  be  back  here — among 
you. 

I  hope  to  be  back  here  in  Springfield  aoon 
again — and  I  have  a  hunc'j  that  I  shall  be 
back  here  as  President  of  the  United  S'.ates. 

In  imy  case,  as  your  President.  I  want  id 
say — thank  you  for  the  magnificent  Job  you 
have  done  tn  the  winning  of  this  war. 

**MA*Kn  cur  nu  paxsninfT.  tumtaub  roa  d>- 
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Here  In  this  greet  insurance  center  in 
Hartford.  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
campaign  of  fear  which  some  Republican 
orators  are  seeking  to  spread  among  bolder* 
of  insurance   policies. 

It  Is  much  like  {irevlous  Republican  cam- 
paigns. 

Today,  as  before,  they  are  saying  that 
unices  this  administration  is  removed  from 
ofllce,  the  insurance  policies  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  worthless. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  campaign  litera- 
ture which  they  are  sending  out.  and  it  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  panic  the  American 
people:  but.  as  we  all  know,  the  American 
people  are  not   easily  panicked. 

That  type  of  campaign  has  been  rebuked 
by  the  American  people  at  the  polls  before — 
and  it  will  be  again. 

Republicsn  leaders  tried  the  saaae  kind  of 
campaign  in  1933 — when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  told  that  "grass  would 
grow  in  the  streets  of  a  thousand  cities"  un- 
less Mr.  Hoover  was  reelected  President. 

Well,  he  was  not  reelected  President.  But 
Instead  of  grars  growing  In  the  streets,  we 
saw  the  streets  hum  with  a  revival  of  busi- 
ness and  a  revival  of  employment.  And 
thiiig*  here  in  Hartford  ar*  still  humming  to- 
day. 

We  have  aeen  new  faith  and  new  hope  and 
new  aecurlty  among  our  people. 

The  Republican  campaign  strategists  tried 
the  Fame  trick  again  In  1936.  At  that  time 
they  tried  to  Instill  fear  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  by  eaylng  that  the  social 
security  funds  of  the  United  States  were  not 
safe.  They  even  went  to  the  extent  of  bav- 
Ing  some  of  their  large  financial  backers  put 
this  type  of  scare  material  in  tbe  pay  en- 
velopes of  millions  of  employees. 

They  will  apparently  never  learn  that  tbl* 
kind  of  campaign  does  not  produce  the  re- 
sults they  look  for.  In  fact,  it  usually  pro- 
duce* the  opposite  result.  Most  certainly, 
they  will  learn  that  leason  this  year. 

They  also  are  making  tbe  fantastic  claim 
that  your  Government  Is  now  engaged  in 
some  deep-dyed  plot  to  take  over  tb«  insur- 
anoe  bvisiness. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  Instir- 
anoe  biislness  myself,  and  I  know  that  the 
workers  and  managers  in  that  business  can- 
not be  easily  fooled  by  this  type  of  propa- 
ganda. 

Your  inaurance  policies  and  your  saving* 
are  a*  *afe  a*  they  ever  were  in  the  history 
of  the  United  SUte* — and  *o  Is  the  ln*uranc« 
business. 

That  was  not  true  In  1933  when  this  admin- 
istration took  office.  I  do  not  have  to  recall 
to  you  the  closing  banks  and  the  shaky  in- 
surance coo^anle*  of  those  days.    In  fact,  I 
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thJnk  It  la  safe  to  say  that  a  great  many  of 
tbe  liuuranc*  oompanlet  In  1933.  If  tbey  bad 
triad  to  liquidate  tbelr  aaeeta  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  pollcybolders.  would  bare  fo\ind  tbem- 
aehre*  in  tb;  "red".  Tbs  reason  Is  obvlcxi:; — 
the  Talce  of  the  farms  and  mortgages  and 
otbar  properties  on  tbelr  boo!u  bad  d?prtcl- 
at«d  so  by  Marcb  of  1933.  that  tbey  could  not 
hvn  been  liquidated  at  anything  like  the 
flffUTM  at  which  they  were  being  carried  on 
tb;  books  of  tbe  companies. 

You  know  what  happened  after  March  4, 
IMS.  Tou  know  bow  quickly  the  action 
which  this  edmlnlstratlon  took  resulted  In 
lacTMMd  earnings  and  savings  and  property 
Talus*  of  our  people.  That  Is  what  this 
"bungling.  Incompetent"  administration  has 
done. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  also  to  those  people 
of  Hirtford.  and  of  the  United  States,  who 
%(.t'A.  In  offices,  and  schools,  and  banks  and 
atCi-es — the  people  generally  known  as  white- 
collar  workers.  This  group  of  our  citizens 
has.  of  course,  been  hard  hit  by  tbe  war. 
Tbey  have  not  been  sble  to  earn  the  high  level 
cf  wgm  which  have  been  paid  In  shipyards 
end  war  fsctorles — and  yet.  with  airazing 
patience  and  fortitude,  they  have  continued 
la  thdr  snential  job*— carrying  on  as  best 
thay  can. 

I  think  that  they  realise,  however,  that  this 
•dmtalstratlon  baa  done  s  good  Job  in  keep- 
ing down  the  cost  of  living — In  protecting 
tb*  purchasing  power  of  tbelr  dollars  In 
terms  of  rent  and  tlie  othsr  necessities  of 
life.  Compared  with  tbe  skyrocketing  cost 
cf  llTlng  of  tbe  last  war.  the  record  In  this 
war.  on  tbe  whole,  has  been  very  good. 

During  tbla  war.  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, w*  hft«*  avoMtod  wartime  inflation. 

Tb*  lesson  of  the  last  war  was  pretty  plain 
to  most  of  us  In  this  sdmlnlatration.  but  to 
many  Republicans  It  was  not  plain  at  all. 
Tbe  rscord  la  clear. 

Time  and  again  the  Republicans  In  the 
Congress  voted  overwhelmingly  against  price 
cootrcl.  and  In  favor  of  letting  prices  go 
ikfrocketing. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  this  war  has  bsen 
tbe  parcy  of  sound  money.  The  Republican 
Party  baa  be*n  tb*  party  of  inflation. 

If  th*  Republican*  had  had  their  way.  all 
of  us — farmers,  wblte-coUar  workers,  factory 
vorkers.  housewives — we  all  would  have  had 
our  dollars  cut  down  by  Inflation  and  higher 
llvins  costs. 

I  have  been  to  Hartford  and  all  over  the 
State  of  Connecticut  many  times.  In  fact,  I 
liv«  so  clcae  to  your  State  that  I  have  always 
considered  myself  a  neighbor  of  the  people 
cf  Connecticut. 

I  hope  to  come  back  here  very  often  either 
M  a  private  citizen  or  as  President  cf  the 
United  States.  Today  I  feel  very  confident 
that  when  I  come  back  during  tbe  next  4 
yssrs  It  wUI  be  as  tbe  President — and  I  assure 
you  that  if  I  do.  I  will  stUl  be  able  to  wear  tb* 
•am*  alse  bat. 

ZXrOSMAL   BSaCACXS   ST   THX    PKSSIOEirr   AT 

r,  ooKW..  Mo^'xifsai  4.  i*4« 
■ad  gantlemen:  This  Is  not  a  for- 
BAl  CMniwlgn  speech.  It's  jtxst  a  visit  from 
B«l(hbor  to  a  lot  of  other  neighbors. 
I.  ycu  know,  from  my  place  up  on  the 
Cwlson  River  when  I  look  east  I  can  see  Into 
Onmectlcut.  and  it  doesn't  take  me  very 
nuch  mors  than  an  hour  to  get  down  to 
Brt4|aport  from  my  houss. 

8o  let  m*  ju*t  tell  you  as  a  neighbor  that 

I  sm  glad  to  b*  back. 

This  being  war.  though  I  am  told  not  to 

that  subject.  I   always  roncmber 

la  1S17  or  1918  coming  to  Bridgeport 

X  was  In  tb*  Navy  Department,  and 

th*  building  of  ships,  the  manufac- 

;  o<  munitloos,  guns,  and  bullets.    And 

vsU  th*  reputstloD  that 

had  IB  tboas  days  in  the  first  war. 

tt  has  fot  th*  B«m*  rspuutlon  for  a 
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mcgnlflccnt  Industrial 
troops  in  this  war. 

I  hope  that  while 
port  will  never  be  calle  1 
munitions  In  a  world 
csting.  at  this  time,  for 
tlie  days  of  Lincoln,  tha ; 
a  war  and  carrying  on  a 
at  the  same  time. 

Same  of  us  are  trying 
politics.     Some   of   us 
agitated.     Tou  ought 
are     a     few     poUticiani 
women — who  work 
ennotlonal  state  that 
thsy  wi:i  be  sorry  for 

There   Isn't   very   mu( 
cxc?pt  to  talk  about  th: 
that.    A  lot  of  pecple 
Ebcut  the  record.    They 
minded  that  pecple  havi 
by  the  Congress  thrcug  i 
kinds    of   social    l?glsla 
about  those  things  a 
"Oh,  why  do  they  have  i 
up?'* 

I  think  we  have  made 
In    running   this   war. 
that  talked  about  eith 
about  some  kind  of  a 
Well,  believe  me.  you 
then  you  dont  see  it. 
one  thing  and  in  anothfer 
ously,  another  candidate 
I  get  tremendously  amu^d 
not  all  of  It — becauce 
were  back  In  1910.  whei  i 
the  State  senate  in  the 
and   I  bad   a   particulafly 
ponent,  and  he  called 
wasn't  anrthlng  In 
Ident — and  I  answered 
the  names  that  I  called 
the  names  that  he  calletl 
very  Joyctu  campaign. 

In   this   campaign.   o\ 
taken  together.  I  can't 
ponent  the  way  I  woul( 
because  I  try  to  think 
I  try  to  think  that 
Heaven,  and  I  don't 
thing  to  be  gained  in 
about  other  people  in 

After  L.ezt  Tuesday 
a  lot  of  sorry  people 

I  want  to  say.   lookl|i 
that  I  hope  some  of 
happen  to  be  running 
didate  for  Governor — ; 
Senate — both  of  them 
will  be  elected:   and  I 
coon  after  tbe  1st  of 
and  I  will  have  a  call — 1 
from  the  charming 
my  right 

So,  it's  good  to  see  yot 
seme  day,  very  soon.  I 

Thanks. 


e  Tort  and  help  to  our 


to  get  excited  about 
1  ecome   even   rather 
know.     Yes,  there 
even — men     and 
into  such  an 
say  things  I  hope 
thsy  die. 
h   that   I   can  say, 
record.     You  know 
in't  like  me  to  talk 
don't  like  to  be  re- 
been  taken  care  of 
the  passage  of  all 
ion.    When    I    talk 
some  people  say. 
bring  that  subject 


those  day: 


a  pretty  good  record 

ind   they  don't   like 

They  Hire  to  talk 

wild,   weird  future. 

you  see  it  and 

One  candidate  says 

place,  slmultane- 

says  another  thing. 

by  some  of  this — 

I  wish   In   a  way  I 

I  was  running  for 

State  of  New  Yort, 

disagreeable   op- 

ae  names.      Well,  I 

I  wasn't  Pres- 

bim  In  kind.      And 

tlm  were  worse  than 

me.    So  we  had  a 
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n  y 
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lad  ' 
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Neighbors  of  mine 
another  sentimental  jofimey 
rmong  my  neighbors 
this  side  of  the  river  sAd 
And   luckily   there   werp 
marines  In  that  "sea " — I 
Newburgb. 

And  in  my  travels  thl  i 
s**n  a  very  encouraglnj 
can  life— I  think  the  population 
enormously.    I  bav*  se« 
I  kn*w  existed  In  tha 
ar^  coming  along  in 
ccurage*  m*  grsatly  to 
of  tbe  country  will  be 
hands,  under  a  Constitution 
mor*  than  150  y*ar*— a4<l 
w*  Increass  as  w*  are 


god 
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are  alive.  Bridge- 
on  again  to  make 
.     And  It  is  inter- 

the  first  time  since 
we  are  conduning 

Presidential  election 


Uat 
SOI  le 


course,   all   things 
talk  about  my  op- 
like  to  sometimes, 
I  am  a  Christian. 
day  I  will  go  to 
bilieve  there  Is  any- 
safrlng  dreadful  things 

campaign. 

t%ere  are  going  to  be 

the  United  States. 

;   Into  the   future, 

good  friends  who 

or  ofllce — your  ctn- 

candidate  for  the 

lid  friends  of  mine, 

icpe.  too,  that  very 

Jai  uary,  Mrs.  Roosevelt 

the  White  House — 

Miss  Connors,  on 


all,  and  111  be  back 
hope,  as  President. 


PUSDKNT,   BKFOHB 

4HKSSFSIX,    N.    Y.,    NO- 


bave  been  today  on 

I  have  been 

have  come  down  on 

crossed  a  big  sea. 

no    Oemian    sub- 
went  from  Beacon  to 


day.  X  think  I  have 
sign  of  our  Amerl- 
Is  increasing 
more  children  than 
3  counties.     They 
shape,  and  tt  en- 
think  that  tbe  futur* 
relatively  safe  In  tbelr 
which  has  luted 
I  think  as  long  as 
lolng  now— w*  shall 


still  be  Uvln::  under  the  same  old  Consti- 
tution 155  years  from  now. 

Down  in  Newburgb  I  went  through  a  ship- 
yard, having  a  few  moments  to  spare,  and 
then  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  ther* 
wes  a  crowd  that  was  at  least  tTrlce  or  three 
times  the  eIz*  it  was  4  years  ago.  And  that 
v;a«  encouraging.  And  I  told  them  there  that 
I  did  want  to  eay  a  good  vrord  for  cur  legis- 
lature because  es  you  know,  the  duty  of  ap- 
portioning the  congressional  districts  of  this 
State  is  the  duty  cf  the  legislature.  And  a 
cvirlous  thing  happened  recently.  Our  coun- 
ty used  to  be  In  the  same  district  with  Put- 
nam and  Grange  Counties.  And  quite  a 
number  cf  people  Tvere  irked,  that  ths  legis- 
lature changed  it  a  bit.  And  then  I  think 
a  Congressman  was  taken  out  cf  the  dis- 
trict, Inscfpr  ns  Dutchess  goes.  So,  after  the 
1st  of  JantJary  xie  will  be  In  a  new  con- 
gressional district — we  won't  be  with  Orange 
any  more,  and  therefore  we  will  have  a  new 
Congressman. 

Well,  my  friends,  there  Is  more  than  one 
way  of  getting  rid  of  a  Congressman. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Kingston,  and  thsre 
agf  In  tha  crowd  was  at  least  twice  the  size  it 
had  been  before,  and  I  remarked  to  them — 
you  can  e€s  I  am  pure  Hudson  River  when 
you  come  down  to  it — that  my  mother's  fam- 
ily came  from  Newburgb — but  up  in  King- 
ston— well,  there  was  an  old  boy  In  1660 
who  went  up  there  from  New  York  City.  He 
was  young,  and  I  guess  he  was  rather  Dutch. 
with  the  o;d  stubborn  qualities.  About  that 
time  the  Indians  attacked  Kingston,  and  he 
became  a  member  of  the  militia  that  rolled 
the  Indians  back. 

And  I  think  that  It  Is  for  that  reason,  per- 
haps, that  I  am  Interested  and  have  boen 
all  my  life — though  not  In  uniform — In  mili- 
tary and  naval  affairs.  It  comes  from  the 
old  Dutch  boy  In  1660  who  belonged  to  tbe 
militia. 

But  one  sad  thing  happened.  I  had  to 
come  all  the  way  back  down  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  They  had  taken  off  the  Kingston 
ferry.  Otherwise,  the  district  and  the  county 
had  changed  very  little  in  the  lest  4  years. 

We  were  headed  at  that  time.  4  years  ago, 
Into  a  war.  We  didn't  talk  about  It  vary 
much.  It  doesnt  do  to  scare  people  or  alarm 
people.  But  we  did  a  good  deal  of  building 
and  preparation,  and  by  1941  we  had  over 
2.000.000  men  In  the  Army  and  Navy.  W* 
built  up  our  munitions  factories.  We  sent 
a  great  deal  of  aid  to  the  people  who  were 
fighting  nazl-ism  and  fascism.  And  the  re- 
sult was  that  we  were  better  prepared  for 
this  war  than  we  had  been  In  all  our  history 
for  any  war.  We  haven't  been  bombed  In  this 
country — rap  on  wood — and  we  haven't  loet 
anything  within  our  own  boundaries  during 
this  war. 

And  new  we  are  carrying  on  the  offensive 
cgalnst  the  enemy.  In  order  to  make  it  quit* 
certain  that  our  own  homes  back  here  shall 
be  safe. 

I  dont  know — I  think  we  have  done  a  fair 
Job  of  it.  but  anyway  we  have  done  It  In  the 
American  way,  with  the  approval  cf  the 
American  people,  and  that  Is  something — to 
go  on  with  our  same  Ideals,  our  same  form  of 
government — as  we  have  always  done. 

And  I  hope  tomorrow  that  It  is  going  to  be 
said  In  this  country  that  the  war  has  baen 
conducted  constitutionally,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  tbe  United  States.  I 
hope  t'uat  will  be  said.    I  think  it  will. 

And  so  it  has  been  good— it  has  been  a  good 
day.  I  have  seen  my  near  neighbors.  X 
hav*  seen  the  neighbors  across  the  river  and 
down  the  county— the  southern  end.  I  haw 
seen  an  awful  lot  of  pecple.  It  has  been  a 
good  day.  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  com- 
ing out  tonight  at  this  lat*  botu-.  because  It 
has  frlven  me  a  chance  to  see  some  of  my 
nearer  neighbors. 

It  U  good  to  see  you.  and  I  am  going  to 
com*  back  pretty  often. 
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JflHMB  Of  THB  PSSaillSITT  PaZPABS)  FOB  DSUT- 
■BT  or  HTDX  TAM3L,  H.  T..  ON  TBS  ■VSNIMG  OT 
IIOVKMBKS    *.    1*44 

As  we  sit  quietly  this  evening  tn  our  bom* 
at  Hyde  Park,  our  thoughts,  like  those  of 
millions  of  other  Americans,  are  most  deeply 
concerned  with  the  well-being  of  all  our 
American  fighting  men.  We  are  thinking  of 
our  own  sons — all  of  them  far  away  from 
home — and  of  our  neighbors'  sons  and  th* 
sons  of  our  friends. 

"Hiat  concern  rises  above  all  others  In  this 
critical  period  of  our  natloiua  life. 

In  great  contrast  to  the  qtilet  which  is 
ours  here  In  America  In  our  own  secure  homes 
is  the  knowledge  that  most  of  those  fighting 
men  of  ours  have  no  quiet  times,  and  little 
leisure  at  this  hour  to  reflect  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  American  election  day,  tomor- 
row. 

Some  are  standing  at  battle  stations  on 
shipboard,  tense  In  tbe  excitement  of  action; 
some  lie  In  wet  foxholes,  or  trudge  doggedly 
through  tbe  sticky  mud.  firing  as  they  go. 
Still  others  are  high  above  tbe  earth,  fighting 
lIssserECbmidts  or  Zeros. 

All  of  them  are  giving  everything  they  have 
got  to  defeat  our  enemies,  and  uppermost  In 
all  their  minds  Is  the  one  thought — to  win 
the  war  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
rettim  to  tbe  quiet  and  peace  at  tbelr  homes. 

But,  In  the  midst  of  fighting.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  our  brutal  enemies,  otir  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  airmen  will  not  forget  election 
day  back  borne. 

Killlons  of  these  men  have  already  cast 
their  ovim  ballots,  and  they  will  be  wondering 
about  the  outcome  of  the  election,  and  what 
It  win  mean  to  them  In  their  future  lives. 
And  sooner  or  later  all  of  them  will  be  asking 
questions  as  to  whether  the  folks  back  home 
looked  after  tbelr  Interests,  their  liberties, 
their  Government,  their  country — ^wblle  they 
themselves  were  off  at  war. 

Our  boys  are  counting  on  us  to  show  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  our  kind  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  best  In  the  world — and  the  kind 
we  propose  to  keep.  And  so,  when  our  people 
turn  out  at  th*  polls  tomorrow — and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  It  will  be  50.000,000  strong — 
the  world  will  req>ect  our  democracy,  and  tbe 
grand  old  Stars  and  Stripes  will  wave  mor* 
proudly  than  ever  before. 

These  brave  fighters  of  ours  have  taken  on 
enemies  on  both  sides  of  otir  world,  enemies 
who  were  nurtured  since  childhood  In  mili- 
tarism. These  boys  of  ours,  wisely  led,  and 
using  the  matchless  weapons  which  you  here 
at  home  have  sent  to  them,  have  outfought 
those  ruthless  enemies,  outfought  them  on 
tbe  land,  outfought  them  on  the  sea.  out- 
fought them  In  the  skies.  They  are  winning 
the  victory  for  all  of  us.  Many  are  giving 
life  Itself.  And  It  is  for  us  to  make  certain 
that  we  win  for  them — the  living  and  th* 
dead — a  larting  peace. 

There  la  nothing  adequate  which  anyone 
In  any  place  can  say  to  those  who  are  entitled 
to  display  tbe  gold  star  In  tbelr  windows. 
But  each  night  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  rest  In  their  homes  which  have  been 
safe  from  violence  dxirlng  all  these  years  of 
the  most  violent  war  in  all  history — I  am 
tnirt  that  all  of  them  silently  give  thought  to 
tbelr  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  brave 
departed  and  to  their  families  for  the  im- 
measurable sacrifice  that  they  have  made  for 
the  cause  of  decency  and  freedom  and 
dvlllzatlon. 

I  do  not  want  to  talk  to  you  tonight  of 
partisan  politics.  Th*  political  batUe  U 
flnidwd.  Our  task  now  Is  to  faoe  th*  futurs 
as  a  militant  and  a  txnlted  p*opl»— united 
here  at  home  as  well  as  on  th*  battl*  front*. 

Twice  In  25  years  otir  peopls  hav*  had  to 

put  on  a  brave,  smiling  front  as  they  hav* 

suffered  the  anxiety  and  the  agony  of  war. 

No  on*  wants  to  andur*  that  suffering 


When  we  think  of  the  speed  and  kng  dis- 
tance posslblimes  of  air  travel  to  th*  re- 
motest comers  of  the  earth,  we  must  con- 
sider the  devastation  wroiight  on  the  people 
of  Kngland  by  the  new  long-range  bombs. 
Another  war  would  be  bound  to  bring  even 
more  devllteh  and  powerful  Instruments  of 
destruction  to  wipe  out  civilian  populations. 
No  coastal  defenses,  however  strtug.  eouM 
prevent  these  silent  missiles  of  rtssth.  flr*d 
perhaps  from  planes  or  ships  at  sea,  from 
crashing  deep  within  tbe  United  Stats*. 

This  time,  this  time,  we  must  b*  o*rtaln 
that  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
band  together  In  determination  to  outlaw 
and  prevent  war. 

Tomorrow,  you  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  again  vote  as  free  men  and  women, 
with  full  freedom  of  choice — with  no  secret 
police  watching  over  3rcur  shoulders.  And 
for  generations  to  come  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  prove  their  faith  In  free  elections. 

But  when  the  ballots  are  cast,  yotir  respon- 
sibilities do  not  cease.  Tbe  public  servants 
you  elect  cannot  fulfill  their  trust  unless  you, 
the  people,  watch  and  advise  them,  ralas  your 
voices  in  protest  when  you  believe  your  pub- 
lic servants  to  be  wrong,  back  them  up  when 
you  believe  them  to  be  right. 

But  not  fcur  one  single  moment  can  you 
now  or  later  forget  the  all-important  goals 
for  wblch  we  are  aiming — to  win  the  war 
and  unite  our  fighting  men  with  their  fami- 
lies at  th*  earliest  moment,  to  see  that  all 
have  honorable  Jobs;  and  to  create  a  world 
peace  organization  which  will  prevent  this 
disaster  from  ever  coming  upon  us  again. 

To  achieve  these  goals  we  need  strength 
and  wisdom  which  Is  greater  than  Is  be- 
queathed to  mere  mortals.  We  need  divine 
help  and  guidance.  We  people  of  America 
have  ever  had  a  deep  well  of  religious  strength 
far  back  to  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

And  so,  on  this  thoughtftil  eve,  I  believe 
that  you  will  find  It  fitting  that  I  read  a 
prayer  sent  to  me  not  long  ago: 

"Almighty  Ood,  of  whose  righteous  will  all 
things  are  and  were  created.  Thou  hast  gath- 
ered our  people  out  of  many  lands  and  races 
Into  a  great  nation. 

"We  commend  to  Thy  overruling  provi- 
dence the  men  and  women  of  our  forces  by 
sea,  by  land,  and  In  tbe  air;  beseeching  Thee 
to  take  Into  Thine  own  bands  both  them  and 
the  cause  they  serve. 

"Be  Thou  tbelr  strength  when  they  are 
set  In  the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers. 
And  grant  that,  whether  by  life  or  by  death, 
they  may  win  for  the  whole  world  the  fruit* 
of  their  sacrifice  and  a  Just  peace. 

"Guide,  we  beseech  Thee,  the  nations  of 
the  world,  Into  the  way  of  Justice  and  truths 
and  establish  among  them  that  peace  which 
Is  the  reward  of  rigbteotuness. 

''Make  the  whole  people  of  this  land  eqtial 
to  our  high  trust,  reverent  In  the  use  of 
freedom.  Just  In  the  exercise  of  power,  gener- 
ous Ifi  the  protection  of  weakness. 

"Xnable  us  to  guard  for  the  least  among 
us  the  freedom  we  covet  for  ourselves;  mak* 
us  ill  content  with  the  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity which  still  prevail  among  us.  Preserve 
our  union  against  all  tb*  divisions  of  rae* 
and  class  which  threaten  It. 

"And  now  may  the  blessing  of  God  Al- 
mighty rest  upon  this  whole  land;  may  H* 
give  us  light  to  guide  tis,  eowaffB  to  support 
us,  charity  to  unit*  us,  now  and  farevermor*. 
Amm." 


nfvoKKAL  yrwwKa  or  tbs  rtMBammr  ta  wa»- 
piwans  rAix*.  ir.  r.,  wovskhb  s.  i»44 
X  remember  In  1910  that  Wapptngsfs  Falla 
wasn't  nearly  so  big  when  I  cam*  down  h*(i*. 
X  was  a  candidate  in  that  year,  and  spok*  firgoa 
the  balcony  at  th*  old  hotel  on  the  other  side 
at  the  Wapptngers  brl4g«.  when  the  popula- 
tlon  was  j-dst  aiymt  half  this  aU*. 


It  is  good  to  come  back  het*  on  thl*  ltt«l* 
pUgrtmage  which  I  ss*m  to  take  fairly  oCtan. 
It  can't  be  helped.  I  am  not  Immune  to  what 
I  wa*  reputed  to  have  said  4  years  ago.  I  am 
not  doing  any  prophasylng  for  tb*  futur*. 

It  to  good  to  ase  you  all.  I  hop*  to  b*  back 
In  Dutchess  Coimty  more  In  tha  next  4  ycara. 
It  lant  such  a  ditteult  thine  donmutlng  bs- 
tween  Washington  and  XXtteheas  Ooonty— 
from  that  you  can  gatbar  that  I  rathar  think 
that  I  will  hav*  to  do  It  a  Uttle  bit  kmgar. 

I  dont  know  what  Dutch*ss  Is  going  to  do. 
I  havMit  any  idea  at  all.  But  I  hav*  got 
som*  bop*  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  beaten 
too  badly  in  Dutcheas  County.  Tou  know, 
bop*  springs  etsmal  in  th*  human  l»*ast. 
Somebody  on  the  trip  yestwday  up  In  New 
England  was  t^tlnf  aas  that  if  I  decided  to 
riux  often  enough  X  would  carry  Maine  and 
Vermont.    So.  as  X  say.  hops  springs  et*mal. 

Tou  know,  I  have  quite  a  number  of  new 
friends  down  here,  people  who  have  come  In 
during  the  last  10  or  30  years.  I  don't  know 
what  their  first  names  are,  yet  I  know  many 
of  their  faces.  There  are  people  who  have 
moved  in  from  other  countries.  And  one  of 
my  jobs  in  Washington  Is  to  look  after  the 
other  countries,  countries  that  have 
doounated  by  the  Nazis — Italy,  for  Instanee — 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  n*w  Italians  down 
here — and  ons  of  my  Jobs  in  Washlr^ton  is 
to  do  all  I  can  for  tbe  people  of  thoae  coun- 
tries— to  rescue  tbem  from  the  horrors  that 
they  have  been  enduring — starvation  and 
everything  else — under  Nasi  domination. 
Tliat  is  one  of  the  interesting  things  about 
being  President.  We  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
get  back  spirit  into  thoae  countries — wbnre 
there  wont  be  any  more  world  wars  like  this 
one. 

I  Just  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  because  I  think  people  in  our  coun- 
ty feel  very  much  that  tbey  are  neighbor* — 
real  neighbors — of  each  other.  And  that  to 
the  way  I  feel  about  Wappingers  FaUs.  X 
hsvs  bad  relatives  living  here  up  to  a  few 
years  ago.  Wapplngers  Falls  reminds  ms  of 
when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  we  rode  down 
here  to  bring  a  cat  back  to  Hyde  Park,  and 
we  brought  It  back  In  a  basket,  with  a  rug 
over  It  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  And 
that  cat  stayed  with  xis  Just  12  hours  and 
disappeared.  The  cat  liked  Wapplngers  FaUs 
so  much  that  It  cams  back,  arriving  bar*  on* 
week  later. 


DtyoBMAL  CTMsira  or  thb 

BXACON,  N.  T.,  WOVnaSB  *.  1S44 

I  just  wanted  to  stop  on  this  tour  to  say 
"howdy  do"  to  my  nelgbbcvs  here  in  Beacon. 
I  have  been  here  off  and  on  for  a  very  long 
number  of  years,  and  X  am  back  again,  still 
going  strong,  and  I  hope  to  eome  beck,  and 
I  think  I  am  going  to,  for  an  occasional  trip 
from  Washington.  D.  C,  for  the  next  four 
years. 

It  has  been  good  to  see  you.  I  know  that 
you  are  doing  pretty  well  In  Beacon,  from  all 
the  figures  I  get;  and  you  have  done  a  good 
Job  in  this  war.  We  are  going  to  keep  on 
until  we  win  It,  and  then  we  hope  to  get  a 
peace  wblch  will  last  all  the  rest  of  our  livss. 


mroBMAL  SEMASKa  or  tbb  raianwiiT  at  msw- 

SUaca.  M.  T.,  MOVSMBB  S,  1*44 

X  am  glad  to  be  back  here  in  WasHwgli.  1 
am  glad  to  come  back  in  the  same  Old  auto- 
aoMla  aloog  tb*  same  old  streeU.  I  bav* 
Just  had  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  shipyard*, 
and  I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  tbe  Mavy 
has  come  back  to  Mewbtirgh,  and  I  hope  tt 
will  suy  her*. 

I  dont  wsnt  to  dls^>potnt  the  newspaper- 
men who  are  with  us.  They  wanted  me  to 
oooia  down  hers  and  say  all  kinds  of  things 
about  your  Congressman  and  my 
I  am  not  folsc  to 
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I  am  golnc  to  Ulk  to  you  about  tbe  Leslsla- 
tur*  at  th*  Stato  of  Rew  York.  The  leglsla- 
tvi*  at  tlM  laat  w—lnii  rwllctrlcted  the  con- 
IjMili ml  dlstrtcu.  aatf  irttfl*  you  and  I  used 
to  have  the  same  Coapwnaan.  we  wlU  not 
have  the  sama  Ccigjaaaman  after  tha  1st  of 
January. 

And  that  la  why  I  want  to  give  a  little  band 
to  the  legislature. 

In  Dutcbesa  your  neighbors  have  had  the 
tama  OoBgrHonan  for  a  great  numy  years, 
almost  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  And  shortly 
wm  are  goiiig  to  have  a  new  Congreaaman  tronr 
a  new  district  booked  up  with  ColumbU  and 
Ulster  Counties  on  the  l«t  of  January.  And 
that  la  why  I  am  rather  pleased  with  what  the 
UgMature  did  this  year. 

■owartr.  w  don't  want  to  caU  anybody 
anyaaBMa. 

flo.  good  luck  to  you.  And  It's  good  to  be 
tma  tlsrt  to  be  back  In  the  old  way.  I  hope 
Onnga  County  is  going  to  do  all  right  to- 
morrow.   Thanks. 


utTousAi.  axMAixs  or  ths  raBBOBirr  at  Knroa- 

TON,   M     T.,  NOmCBSB  S,    1»44 

Mr.  Cbairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  your  neighbor 
from  across  the  river  Is  mighty  glad  to  be 
back  here  after  4  years.  It  has  become 
a  sort  of  a  4-year  custom  by  now.  But  It 
Is  rather  a  good  custom  for  me  to  come  to 
Klngatoa.  and  I  always  like  it.  I  am  happy, 
too.  that  BOW  my  county  serosa  the  river  is 
to  have  a  new  Congressman.  I  told 
In  Newtnirgh  that  the  legislature  had 
taken  my  Coograaman  away  from  me.  and 
that  Hamilton  PIdi  won't  be  my  Congreaa- 
man after  the  first  of  January. 

Tou  know.  I  go  back  into  the  history  of 
this  city  quite  a  long  way  because  I  had  an 
anoaXor  who  cam*  up  from  New  York  to  a 
plaea  called  Bwpus  about  1660.  which  is  quite 
a  way  back.  And  he  came  up  here  just  In 
time  to  take  a  musket  and  help  to  repel 
Indians  that  tried  to  kUl  aU  the  original 
Battlers.  He  waa  a  member  of  what  they 
caUed  the  militia  In  those  days. 

And  that,  perhaps.  Is  why  I  Inherited  a 
good  deal  of  love  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Unltad  States,  who  have  been  carrying  this 
war  forward  so  magnificently. 

The  war  isn't  In  Kingston  and  Hyde  Park 
physically.  It's  acroas  the  oceans.  But  it 
means  the  preaerratlon  of  our  homes  In  Hyde 
Par^c  and  In  Kingston.  The  people  are  be- 
ginning to  reallae  more  and  more  that  we  are 
a^HtiTiy  far  the  dafenae  at  America.    I  think 

I  ara  dotng  a  lawtty  good  Job  of  it. 

It  takea  ma  Umtm  to  go  from  Hyde  Park 
to  Kingston  bacausa  jou  have  taken  off  the 
ferry.  I  was  complaining  to  the  Mayor  about 
It.  and  I  think  probably  the  only  other  thing 
to  do  la  to  build  a  bridge. 

Wall,  it  haa  been  good  to  see  you  on  this 
oeeaalon.  I  think  it's  a  bigger  crowd  than  we 
hava  aver  had  before.  I  hope  that  in  the  next 
4  yaara  I  can  come  back  for  an  occasional 
weak  and  at  home  from  Washington  and 
that  Z  will  be  able  to  come  over  here  and  saa 
you  all. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  heard  of  the  great 
things  you  are  doing  in  tha  war.  Your  mayor 
was  telling  me  the  wonderful  flg\irea.  the 
parcuitaga  of  your  Iwys  that  are  In  the  armed 
forcaa.  And  I  want  to  congratulate  you  alao 
on  wtiat  you  are  doing  for  the  Navy  in  the  two 
yarda.  one  of  which  I  happened  to  start  25 
yaara  aga 

■o  kaap  up  tha  good  work,  and  good  luck  to 
7«i. 


XNroBMiu.    wns*aic«    or    trs    vaaanierr    at 

OmON  STATION.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  MOVXHna 

la.  ia44 

Mr.  President  and  other  Coaunlsaioners: 
HUa  la  a  vary  wondarfxil  welcoint  home  that 
you  haaa  gtvan  me  on  thla  rather  rainy  mom- 
*  -a  waleome  that  I  ahall  always  remem- 
JUad  whan  I  say  a  welcome  home,  I  hope 


t) 


that  some  of  the  scribes 
intimate  that  I  expect 
my  permanent  realdenoe 
life. 

All  these   years— 8  in 
ment.   13   in   the   Whlt4 
come — will   have   a 
Ington.    The  city  la  verj 
Washington  that  I  first 
administration  of  Presidint 
back— Russ  Yoxmg  and  I 
Cleveland's  first  admin: 
are  the  same  age. 

So  I  want  to  tell  you 
here  and  say  one  word  tc 
Government  workers — ^fqr 
doing  to  win  this  war 
daily  Government  workers 
all  the  other  people  in 
It  possible  for  them  to 
here  and  work  here. 

So  Uuuika  very  much. 


the  Navy  Depart- 
House — and    4    to 
effect    on    Wash- 
different  from  the 
:ame  to  in  the  first 
Cleveland.    I  go 
go  back.  I  think,  to 
l^ratlon.  because  we 

l(ow  glad  I  am  to  be 

you — especially  the 

all  that   you  are 

when  I  say  espe- 

I  don't  overlook 

the  city  who  make 

come  here  and  live 


And 


United  States  Merchan 
Kings  Pout,  Long 
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Tuesday.  Novem  ier  14.  1944 


Mr.    KEOOH.    Mr 

leave  to  extend  my 
ORD.  I  have  the  pleasure 
following   address 
timely  and  which  was 
Edwsu'd  Macauley, 
retired.  Deputy  War 
trator  and  United 
mlssioner  at  the  first 
monies  held  at  the 
chant  Marine  Acaden^y 
Long  Island,  on 

In    his    address, 
touched   upon  some 
questions  that  face 
increasing  need  for  an 
navy  is  seen  by  many, 
an  Increasing  need 
chant  naval  personne 
at  Kings  Point  is  doli^ 
in  suppl3ring  such 

The  address  is  as 


for 


A  year  ago  today.  I 
dedication   of   the  Natlfcn 
academy.     I  waa  convli  ced 
academy  and  you  cadetf-mldshipmen 
maka  a  raoord  of  which 
and    the   admlnlstratlv« 
proud. 

I    believed   and   hope< 
would  be  able  to  take  Its 
side  the  Nation's  other 
emles — Annapolis.  West 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy 

The  progreas  this  Instl  tution 
of  undergraduatea  has  m  ide 
expectatlona.     The   com  ributlon 
Point    cadet-mldshlpm^i 
made  to  their  country 
untU  the  records  are  thh)wn 
war.    A  •aggastion  of 
found  in  the  reporta 
trtau  sea.   It  is  acknowledged 
bars  you  wear  for  aervicej 
for  valor.    It  la  brought 
aignlflcance  and  nobillt 
your  dead,  those  whoee 
on  the  war  memwiaL 


fiUd 


in  tha  paper  wont 

make  Washington 

for  the  rest  of  my 


Marine  Academy, 
Island,  N.  Y. 
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J.KEOGH 


Speaker,    under 

reiiarks  in  the  Rec- 

of  inserting  the 

which  I  deem  most 

delivered  by  Capt. 

Urlted  States  Navy, 

^hipping  Adminis- 

Maritlme  Com- 


Staqes 

anniversary  cere- 

Uhited  States  Mer- 

at  Kings  Point, 

Septetnber  30.  1944. 

C  aptain    Macauley 

jf  the   Important 

country.     The 

efiQcient  merchant 

With  it  will  come 

competent  mer- 

and  the  academy 

an  excellent  Job 


offli  ers 


fallows: 


participated   in  the 

s   newest   service 

then  that  thla 

would 

^ou  and  the  faculty 

oflk^rs   would    ba 


that    Kings    Point 
rightful  place  along- 
great  service  acad- 
^tnt.  and  the  United 

and  Its  corpa 

has  exceeded  our 

the   Kings 

graduates     have 

not  be  fully  known 

open  after  the 

1  hat  contribution  is 

upon  your  return 

by  the  war-zone 

and  by  your  medals 

1  lome  to  us  In  its  full 

by  the  number  of 

aamea  are  inscribed 


The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy is  the  only  Institution  in  the  Nation 
whose  undergraduates  have  participated  in 
actual  warfare  as  part  of  their  academic 
training.  When  the  United  States  was  drawn 
into  World  War  No.  2,  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  was  hardly  more 
than  a  plan.  Instructors  were  holding  classaa 
in  borrowed  space  or  temporary  buildings, 
and  both  Instructors  and  cadet-midshipmen 
were  making  the  best  of  makeshift  facilities 
and  arrangements.  The  lack  of  proper  phys- 
ical properties,  however,  did  not  limit  or  re- 
strict the  caliber  of  the  service  you  rendered 
your  country.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  cadet-midshipmen  from  this  academy 
have  participated  In  every  hazardous  landing 
and  Invasion  operation  of  the  war — at  Dutch 
Harbor,  at  Guadalcanal,  at  Tarawa,  Saipan, 
and  at  the  greatest  invasion  of  history — 
Normandy. 

Thousands  of  others  who  did  not  happen 
to  participate  in  Invasions  served  Just  aa 
creditably  by  performing  their  duties  aboard 
merchant  vessels  moving  troops,  arms,  sup- 
plies, food,  and  medicine  to  Allied  stationa 
and  outposts  throughout  the  world,  un- 
daunted by  submarmes.  mines,  or  enemy 
aircraft. 

In  performing  these  services,  127  cadet- 
midshipmen  of  the  Cadet  Corps  have  been 
killed  In  action,  more  than  600  were  forced 
to  abandon  ship,  many  received  the  Mariner's 
Medal  or  Purple  Heart,  and  7  earned  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  It  is  easy  to 
recall  the  episodes  of  the  'O'Haras,  the  Zltos, 
and  the  Thomases.  The  honor  attached  to 
these  names  Is  an  honor  also  to  the  academy 
and  to  those  other  cadet-midshipmen  who 
gave  service  less  spectacular  but  nonethe- 
less important  by  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties  on  deck  and  In  the  engine  room. 

You  have  set  standards  and  traditions  for 
the  Cadet  Corps  and  its  academy  which  would 
have  seemed  imfxisslble  to  reach  in  the  1 
short  year  of  operation  with  fuU  facilities. 
These  standards  and  your  record  of  accom- 
plishment will  have  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  classes  following  you  down 
through  the  years. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  Associated 
Press  story  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 10  an  example  of  the  credit  which  the 
public  accords  to  you  and  to  this  academy: 

"The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy has  attained  its  majority.  It  now 
takes  its  place  beside  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis as  a  permanent  national  service  in- 
stitution. •  •  •  Here  is  their  training 
school,  complete,  with  all  the  dignity  of  the 
older  service  academies.  Its  facilities  are  In 
full  swing.  It  has  met  every  demand  of  the 
merchant  marine  for  full-fledged  officers,  and, 
if  anything,  they  are  better  equipped  officers 
than  the  graduates  of  other  institutions." 

In  giving  you  credit,  the  Associated  Press 
haa  put  its  finger  on  the  core  of  the  matter — 
our  purpose  and  your  responsibility — by  usa 
of  the  phrase  "better  equipped  officers." 

By  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Con- 
gress placed  upon  the  Maritime  Commission 
the  responsibility  for  fostering  the  develop- 
ment and  encouraging  the  maintenance  of  a 
merchant  marine  composed  of  the  safest  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels  constructed  in 
the  United  States^  and  manned  by  a  trained 
and  efficient  citizen  personnel.  Well  aware 
that  ships  are  no  better  than  the  men  that 
man  them.  Congress  authorized  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  train  American  citizens  to  be- 
come licensed  officers  of  ths  merchant  marina 
of  the  United  States  in  the  status  of  cadets. 
That  then  la  the  purpose  for  which  this  acad- 
emy was  established:  In  order  that  we  may 
have  better  equipped  officers  to  man  our 
great  and  growing  fleet.  We  mtist  always 
keep  this  piirpose  in  mind. 

In  the  short  time  allotted  to  us,  we  have 
given  you  the  best  technical  training  possl- 
bla.    Tet  technical   training   alone   is   not 
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The  War  ShfppJng  Admhriatratlon 

the  Blarttfrae  Commtasfon  have  Ktterated 

agahi  and  again  that  they  favor  a  pttvately 
u|ie»atea  merchant  marine.  A  prtvatrty  op. 
eratcd  merchant  ntartne  most  show  a  proAt 
if  It  is  to  conttnue  In  operation.  Profits  re- 
sTdt  from  well -planned,  eooitomie  operations. 
It  li  not  hi  the  best  Interests  of  crar  training 
program  that  j^do  receive  your  shipboard 
training  and  your  early  experience  as  an 
oflieer  aboard  a  ship  operating  nnder  a  war 
aaenoray.  The  framework  of  orderly  opera- 
tfems  is  warped  by  the  ncceesittes  of  war. 
Now  cost  Is  secondary;  safe  and  speedy  de- 
livery of  cargo  Is  primary.  After  the  wr  tha 
two  most  go  together;  safe  delivery  cm  an 
eeonooile  basis.    This  you  mtut  keep  in  miiuL 

Tou  kavc  been  given  as  much  Instruction 
in  ship  ecor»omlc»  as  the  time  allows;  you 
sbonld  all  make  a  point  ot  carrying  on  these 
stodies  on  your  own  hiltlative.  The  proof 
of  your  tralnh»g  wfll  be  to  the  operations  of 
ymr  ships  which  not  only  include  exact 
nwvtgstiOB  and  careful  seamsnlike  haadtlng 
of  your  vessel,  trot  knowledge  of  ports  of  call; 
of  exports  and  imports;  of  care  and  upkeep 
of  intricate  raacbiBery;  of  types  of  fuel  oil; 
of  wearing  qpalttiea  of  paint;  of  mi 
of  hixH  and  ectwlpiBent;  of  handling, 
and  care  of  cargo,  r—apfsdes  ot  these  and 
the  thousand  and  oaa  details  that  go  into 
the  operation  of  a  ship  must  be  at  your  flncrer- 
ttpe;  they  must  be  part  of  your  daily  life. 

Tou  will  undoubtedly  sail  into  foreli^t 
ports.  What  kiMiwIedga  haws  yoa  of  tha 
country,  of  its  eastems,  of  its  peoples?  Will 
yoQ  represent  3rour  country  with  cradtt?  Will 
you  keep  your  eyes  open  for  possible  new 
taports  and  exports?  Tour  cars  and  ralnds 
open  to  i^ew  ideas?  Will  ^u  build  up  good- 
will abroad?  Tour  contact  with  tlia  traveling 
pubUe  and  foreign  ptaple  is  of  vast  im- 
portance. Each  of  yoftt  will  be  ambassadors 
of  OCT  democracy. 

Operation  of  a  veaaet  hcs  not  alone  in  tn- 
ttantc  knowla%e  cf  a  turtjlne,  of  a  bilge 
pamp.  of  a  sextant  or  a  compass.  Hic  ship's 
oOccrs  arc  sn  eascotlal  element,  bat  not  tha 
wbcrte.  How  you  handle  your  crew  will  mean 
safety  or  (Hsastar;  profit  or  loea.  Ton  wiU 
be  the  boas;  bat  wfB  you  t>a  a  succesEfui 
|}os»?  The  MmUktmtk  Marine  Act  says 
"manned  by  a  trslned  aad  efltetent"  crew. 
TTaiiilng  does  not  assors  etlcicncy  bm  it 
helps,  n  ft»  tta  eOcera  who  muat  supply 
the  clement  e#  •Ocieiicy  and  see  to  it  tiiat 
their  ship  is  s  tavt  shfp  and  a  happ^  one. 

And  now  yen  ara  trained  aad  so  you  are 
graduated.  How  wDl  you  repay  tha  people 
of  the  United  States  for  tha  timtBtng  yoa 
received?  After  the  war  w  will  have 
ships  for  peacetime  operation  than 
before;  we  will  have  better  ships  than 
wa  eier  had  before.  WIH  we  have  letter 
operated  sMps?  I  can  assure  yow  that  owr 
merchant  seamen  will  eonttmie  to  leeelva 
the  reeo!<nlttoR  which  should  have  been  thefrs 
years  ago;  I  can  asBure  you  that  the  War 
Adraintitration  and  the  liarithae 
ilBSlon  win  do  everything  In  their  power 
to  see  to  ft  that  you  wfll  iKive  the  best 
and  the  safest  ot  eriUlpment.  Can  yoa  as- 
sive  us  that  you  wtn  hold  up  yo«r  end  of 
the  Joh? 

To*  have  toeen  ehosen  from  many.  Tou 
have  recrtved  the  best  edncstlon  we  can  gtve 
yon  In  the  thne  allowed.  You  will  have  to 
josttfy  the  hopes  and  expectatlous  of  those 
whose  Hfe  work  has  been  the  merchant 
norine.  I  know  yon  wttl.  Tour  record  to 
date;  your  accomplishments  in  the  light  of 
short,  bun  led  courses  of  study,  yonr  tnrtning 
aerrtee  at  sea  Jtenonstrate  our  ftttth  tn  yon 
waa  wen  placed.  Tour  wartime  records 
/liBlIfy  oar  future  plans  for  this  aotdemy. 

After  the  war,  the  course  of  study  at  the 
XThfted  States  Merctnnt  Marine  Academy  will 
he  extended  to  4  years.  New  courses  will  be 
added  as  science  develops  and  extends  the 
fleM  of  kauwietlga.    The  Ortest  and  finest  of 


Isborstory  materials  snd  equipment  win  be 
provided  for  the  cadet-midshipmen  who  come 
after  you.  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  War 
Shtppmg  AdrntnlsTTBtlon  and  the  Marttlme 
Commission  to  furnish  you  with  these  facfit- 
tles  to  prepare  you  for  competition  with 
other  sea  powers  and  to  be  well-rmmded. 
well-educated  citizens  in  the  best  sense  of 
tlta:;  phrase.  But  it  is  your  responsibility  to 
become  the  best. 

Tou  are  well  trained.  Tou  are  in  a  pro- 
fession of  your  own  choosing.  Tou  are  tlie 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships;  you 
are  the  carriers  of  the  cargoes  of  the  world, 
carry  them  weH. 


Some  Aipccb  af  »  GimwiI  Tnal  k  Ik* 
Federal  Court 


EXTENSICRf  or  lOXCARKB 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  MXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVBa 

.    Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Blr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bccobd,  U  is 
my  pleasure  to  Insert  the  folio  wing  lec- 
ture which  was  given  by  the  Honorable 
Grover  M.  Moscowita,  Unitetl  States  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  before  the  section  on  Federal  prac- 
tice of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  tha 
City  of  New  York.  In  his  lecture,  the 
Judge  discusses  some  of  the  Imfiortant 
and  Interesting  phases  of  a  trial,  hnd  it 
is  my  thought  that  givinf  to  such  a 
schcrfarly  lecture  as  this  widespread  pub- 
licity win  be  helpful  to  all  the  citizens  ot 
the  couDtry.  Judge  Moscowita  brings 
upward  of  20  years  of  Intensive  experi- 
ence in  one  of  the  busiest  district  courts 
in  the  United  States  and  his  views,  based 
as  they  are  on  such  experience,  should  be 
interesting  to  all. 

The  lecture  is  as  follows: 

I  ahall  but  briefly  suggest  some  aspects 
of  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  la  the  Fadsral 
court  which  may  be  of  interest  to  thoM  who 
are  familiar  with  oui  pracUca  and  Inforaia- 
tive  to  those  who  are  not. 

1  shaA  not  annatrtsr  any  proeeedincs  prtar 
to  the  filing  of  ttaa  Indlctmtnt  or  hifaama>- 

tar  trlaA.  except  ta  aa*e  that  hcCere  ar- 
tha  coart  must,  under  tha  stakia 
amendment  to  tlM  CIniialtfStOB;  asiigB 
counsel  to  all  iixdigmt  iHiriMilaBai  Thsia 
asa>B6tancflB  where  the  sccvised  do  not  wiah 
to  avail  ^*«*iw— !«■«  of  this  right  even  though 
they  lack  tha  means  of  rstatning  a  towyer 
themselves..  |aalwHinL  to  ccmdoet  their  own 
caaes.  but  tUs  i— iilly  proves  to  he  a  ooatly 
enor. 

WliUa  it  is  cwstoatMcy  at  tiie  bsginuing  of 
the  trial  for  the  dafaaiiaift  to  make  a  mottm 
chaUcnging  tlie  ■iitlliilsiiij  of  the  iadletmsBt. 
the  better  praetica.  if  there  ia  a  raal  vaas- 
tioa  aa  to  soActancy.  ta  to  ralsa  it  by  ds- 
murrer.  The  demurrer  is  argued  in  the 
atisence  of  the  Jury  on  a  motion  day.  iipon 
which  the  Judge  can  reserve  decision  and 
give  the  matter  careful  and  fuU  considera- 
tion in  chambers.  However,  thla  usually 
amoonts  to  no  more  than  a  Uit-and-mlsa 
proposition,  since  indictments  are  only  in- 
frequently defectfve;  they  usually  foDow 
forms  which  have  been  employed  In  tha 
United  States  attorney's  office  for  aaany 
years  and  which  prsviously  have  been  paasad 


upon  lyj  the  eoorta.^  At  this  conaeetteR  It 
may  be  noted  that  tn  tndletiuent  which  to- 
advertently  refers  to  the  wranc  McCfon  of 
the  hrw  hut  wirteh  aeverthetssa  aaii  fOrtH 
faefes  eoiHtitattng  a  crime  is  saOemt  snd 
the  puwuiwiti  will  lie.  It  ts  alas  ■iiaaMiiisi 
overteOsd  «Mt  the  dsfsudant  hy  the  sama 
act  anay  vfoiete  botb  the  State  mrt^  ^deral 
laws  and  be  prosecuted  and  punishivl  by  the 
courts  ef  bath  Jiriedltttaiia.*  UabUity  nn- 
der aiata  law  or  psikteacy  tt  tha  trial  in  the 
State  court  t»  ■•  gwuaa  for  a  dismissal  of 
the  Mderal  hMMMaeat. 

Another  moUon  which  a  deftudant  may 
DMke  at  tMs  stage  aad  vrhteh,  under  rwle  19 
of  the  new  ptopeaiid  Mderal  rufea  of  ertmAaal 
proeedora.  m«st  be  mads  beCbea  Wtd.  ta  mew 
for  ssveraaee  irtiera  a  naaahcr  ef  defhnAaahi 
and  erVenses  hasa  haoa  joined  la  Ola  same  In- 
dtetment.  It  haa  sonettmes  Iwea  saW  that 
such  BK^tion  ts  granted  only  tn  the  event  that 
the  trial  of  the  moving  defendant  with  othcca 
mi^M  reswH  in  prejudice  or  where  a  fair 
trial  of  the  xmortng  defSBdant  cannot  be  had 
untess  seeeiaaca  la  giaalad  but  the  determi- 
nation is  in  nalStj  left  to  the  diseretlan  of 
the  trial  court  and  its  dsetaton  wit  nai  ha 
diaturhed  except  for  a  grosa  tXmte  of  its  dis- 
cretionary power.* 

After  disposing  of  these  prellmlnarfes.  tha 
Oburt  proceeds  with  the  selection  of  a  Jury 
if  ore  Is  required.  Although  every  defendant 
is  gn-iranteed  a  trial  by  a  Jtiry  of  12  by  the 
constitution,*  it  is  a  peraonal  privilege  and 
not  an  essentfal  element  of  Jurisdiction.  As 
such,  a  Jury  may  be  waived  entirely  by  ths 
defendant  ♦  or  he  may  consent  to  be  tried  by  a 
Jury  of  less  tlnn  13.*  It  is  customary  m  ti;a 
latter  instance  for  the  Court  to  require  tha 
assent  of  the  United  States  attorney  as  welL 

Ordinarily  the  voir  dire — that  is,  the  e»- 
amlnatlon  of  the  Jurors — in  the  Federal  court 
Is  conducted  by  the  Judge,  although  the  argu- 
ment is  often  advanced  that  the  lawyers  and 
their  clients  would  be  better  aattsfled  if  the 
attorneys  were  permitted  to  examine  the 
Jurors.  I  have  heard  lawyers  say  that  they 
could  ten  from  the  way  Jurors  responded  to 
questions  what  the  probable  decislun  In  the 
case  would  he.  Some  of  these  attorneys 
maintain  that  in  conducting  the  examina- 
tion they  can  establish  a  closet  relatloiuhtp 
between  themselves  and  the  Jury  and  they 
are  thtia  able  "no  put  across  their  personality" 
whicb  may  Influence  the  Jurors  In  their  favor. 
IT  the  court  were  engaged  in  a  game  to  de- 
termtna  the  relative  personalities  of  lawyers 
or  which  were  the  best  orators  or  the  most 
able,  the  suggestion  might  have  some  merit 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  trial 
of  a  case  should  not  be  mada  a  game  of 
chance.  Ths  courts  of  Justice  should  try  to 
eliminate  the  indlvidtxai  personalities  of  law- 
yers as  far  as  that  ia  possible  and  Jtirles 
ahouM  be  cautioned  against  being  Influenced 
by  this  factor. 

It  cannot  be  sacosssfully  tisged  that  Juries 
selected  by  lawyera  ara  tairsr  oc  mors  impar- 
tial than  those  selected  by  ths  ^udgs.  Maay 
times  the  attorneys  excuse  those  who  are  most 
intelUgeat  and  who  probably  woxild  ba  most 
ImpartlaL  I  have  had  the  cxpcrianca  on  nu- 
merous eccaslors  of  having  the  attorneys 


>  Pettibone  v.  I/sited  State*  (14S  U.  8.  1»1. 
1»  8.  Ct.  643.  37  L.  Ed.  41»K  United  States  V. 
Lawsa  4380  U.  8  S7T,  48  8.  Ct.  141,  «7  L.  Ed. 
aM>:  Jsraaia  v.  Vatts*  Katas  (aia  U.  8.  HU, 
08  8.  Ct.  «B3>  n  L.  M.  MO) . 

*  Dokui  V.  United  States  (C.  C.  A.  8. 1804. 1J8 
P.  440V:  United  aiaUt  v.  IMaek  (C.  C.  A. 
a,  19C0).  102  P.  ad  SS.  certiorari  denied.  807 
U.  8.632.  80  8.  Ct.  "ZM, 8S  L.  Bd.  IfiOO). 

'Art.  3,  sec.  2.  clause  3.  also  sixth  aaaaad- 
maivt. 

« Paffon  V.  Vnaed  States  (381  U.  8.  370. 18 
a.  Ct.  253.  "M  U  Ed.  8M.  70  A.  L.  a.  Xl\. 

'CoHea  V.  Ltaerence  (40  F.  Supp.  414.  aCA. 
181  F.  2d  110.  certiorari  denied,  Sit  U.  &  TV, 
88  8.  Ct.  683.  87  L.  Ed.  1133) . 
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CBcuM  all  Jurors  who  were  ccdlege  gradtutte*. 
Il»e  only  atantUrd  In  tHe  Pederal  court*  la 
that  Jurora  shall  have  the  qiiallflcationa  re- 
quired by  8Ut«  law.  Juton  ahould  be  ae- 
lected  who  are  truly  reprMmtatlTe  of  the 
community  and  who  bare  aulBclent  Intalll- 
gmce.  knowledge,  and  rapacity  to  understand 
Um  cam  to  enable  them  to  render  a  fair  and 
lapartlAi  verdict. 

Um  furpoae  of  the  voir  dire  la  to  determine 
whether  the  jurors  are  unblaaed.  The  prac- 
tice U  usually  followed  of  having  the  attor- 
neya  sujmlt  quattow  to  the  Judge,  which 
b*  may  ask  aa  sutantttad.  reject  or  reframe. 
The  court  Informs  the  Jurors  of  the  nature 
of  Um  oCmM*  cbarged  In  the  Indictment  and 
than  latarrofatM  them  to  determine  their 
fltiMaa  to  try  the  raje.  Any  objections  which 
tlM  attomeyt  may  have  to  any  Jurors  qxiall- 
flOtttOBt  are  waived  unless  made  before  the 
psrj  la  awora.  although  the  court  may  excxiae 
a  Juror  sul  (pontes  at  any  time.*  Maadlaaa  to 
atate.  there  are  no  limitations  on  the  nambar 
ot  challenges  lor  cause.  In  a  capital  or 
treaaoo  eaaa  the  defendant  u  entitled  to  20 
•ad  tlM  Government  to  6  peremptory  chaU 
lengea:  In  other  felonies  the  defendant  U  en- 
titled to  10  and  the  Oovemment  to  8.  In 
mltd:meanors  the  Oovemment  and  the  de- 
fendant are  each  entitled  to  S  peremp- 
tory i  hallainaa  Whatever  the  number  of 
4afaiMianta.  they  are  deemed  a  alngle  party 
the  purpose  of  calculating  peremptory 
cbaUanges.'  This  has  always  seemed  to  m* 
to  be  tinfalr.  In  a  noncapiui  felony  case 
with  S6  tfalandants  (not  untisual  In  the  Fed- 
eral flourt).  If  ths  first  10  defendants  each 
•sarclae  a  peremptory  challenge,  the  other  15 
•re  precluded. 

On*  ot  the  great  advantagea  of  the  Federal 
aystem  ot  aelectlng  Jurors  Is  the  saving  of 
time  ovvr  that  required  in  some  of  the  State 
courts,  where  the  same  questions  are  asked 
of  each  of  the  Jurors  and  repeated  and  re- 
peated again,  unneccaaarlly  consuming  a 
great  deal  of  time,  day  upon  day.  sometimes 
•cratchlng  Into  weeka  and  virtually  amount- 
ing to  a  snndal.*  Jurora  are  not  permitted  to 
serve  more  than  one  term  In  1  year  but  tt  is 
hardly  neceaaary  to  state  that  If  a  case  Is  on 
trial,  a  Juror  may  continue  to  serve  until  the 
end  of  that  case.  While  the  usual  petit  Jury 
consista  of  13 .  the  court  may  select  1  or 
a  alternate  Jurors  If  the  trial  Is  likely  to  be 
protracted.  After  the  charge  of  the  court  to 
the  Jury  and  prior  to  the  submission  of  the 
case  to  it.  the  alternate  Jurors.  If  they  have 
not  replaced  one  of  the  original  12.  are 
tflacharged  by  the  court. 

It  Is  pertinent  here  to  comment  that  women 
on  the  Jury  have  served  xn<x*  than  one  use- 
ful purpose.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  their 
Judgment  ta  as  keen  as  that  of  men.  they 
•ra  at  least  aa  fair  and  impartial  and  usually 
more  conscientious.  In  addition,  their  praa- 
ence  on  the  Jury  has  compelled  the  lawyers 
to  exercise  greater  courtesy  to  the  wltneasea, 
to  their  opponents  and  to  the  co\irt.  an  ob- 
TlOQsly  desirable  Improvement. 

While  our  attention  Is  on  Juries,  an  Inter- 
esting sideline  Is  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  ahould  be  permitted  to  make  notes 
and  memoraiMte  of  the  evidence  and  argu- 
manta  pisannted  to  them.  Probably  influ- 
•aead  by  the  tradition  that  13  good  men 
•Dd  true  ahovild  decide  the  caae  from  the  evi- 
dence ea  each  remembers  it.  without  relying 
on  the  copious  notes  of  the  more  assiduous 
Juror,  soma  courts  have  frowned  on  the  prac- 
tice of  Jtirors  taking  memoranda*  In  United 
against  Oavls.**  the  court  said  that 
I  **«lthout  corrupt  purpose    •    •    • 


meager 


•  Roaenstein  ▼.  United  Statea  (34  F  ad  830) . 
*a8  r.  8.  C.  A.  sec.  434. 

•See  FulUr  v.  VnUed  State$  (23  F.  ad  430. 

). 

'Commonwftth  v.  Fuclccr  (18B  liaaa.  457, 
IS  If  K  1S7):  Cheek  ▼.  5tafe  (Sfi  IniL  402). 

•  109  F.  457.  470. 


net. 


merles 


liy 


thB 

adl  ered 
Tl  e 


being 


whene  rer 


may  be  Inaccurate,  or 
loosely  deficient,  partial 
complete"   while   "with 
they  may  be  false  In 
purpose  of  misleading  or 
Besides    being    difficult 
nunciatlon   on   its 
mlUgates  lU  conviction 
perhaps  a  matter  wlthlfi 
the  court,  like  others  of    ' 

The  view  that  the 
for  the  discretion  of 
more  modem  and  is 
Jority  cf  the  courts." 
tha  United  SUtes  had 
uul  Judge  on  this  qm 
on  review  but  decision 
absence  from  the  recon  1 
that  notes  had  actually 
Jury,   the  exception 
granting  of  a  Juror's 
to  take  them." 

Some  cases  recognize  a 
Jurors  on  their  own 
mission  to  take  notes 
Instance  of  one  of  the 
is  to  grant  or  withhold 
cretlon.  It  is  difficult  to 
force'  la  going  to  be  of 
yond  Its  influence  on  the  ; 

I  go  so  far  as  to 
should  himself  make 
able  to  all  Juries 
he  deems  It  an   aid  to 
which  baa  many 
witnesses,   lawyera   and 
make  eztenalve  notes— 
jurors?    Only  confusion 
limit    of   the   memory 
notes  may  well  serve  to 
In  United  Statea  v 
defendants    on    trial 
United  States  attorney 
Indicating  the  name  of 
ahowing  tn  Ju&t  what 
In  the  courtroom.     A 
was  furnished  to  each 
aaaoclate  the  testimony 
defendant  to  whom  it 
mltted   the  Jurors  to 
wanted  to. 

I  have  only  recently 
trial  in  the  aouthem 
more  than  3  weeka  and 
13  defendants  named  Id 
to  mention  the  great 
securities  which  tt  was 
with  certain   of  the 
help  but  feel  that  in 
availability   of    pads 
wished  to  make  use  of 
aid  to  J\2stice.    Of  cours ! 
each  night  and  kept  in 
and  key  until  the  next 

The  judge  should 
that  they  need  not 
wish  to  and  that  they 
as  they  remember  the 
being   merely   a 
their  recollection.     To 
it  poeslble  for  one  Jviro  ■ 
perhapa  Inaccurately,  it 
greater  poaslbillty  of  a 
fluencing  the  others 
which  to  rely  to  refresh 
Perhaps  some  of  you 
Code  of  Criminal 
New  York  specifically 
which  I  have  here  been 
436  reads  "the  Jury  nui] 


T  or  careless,  and 
and  altogether  In- 
a  corrupt   pxirpose. 
entered  for  the 
deceiving    •     •     *." 
x>   J\ifitify    this    de- 
the   court   Itself 
concluding:  "It  is 
the  discretion  of 
that  character." 
qu  »tlon  Is  one  solely 
trial  court  Is  the 
to  by  the  ma- 
Supreme  Court  of 
pronouncements  of  a 
( tion  before  it  once 
ras  obviated  by  the 
of  any  Indication 
been  t£.ken  by  the 
directed   to  the 
for  permission 


re<  uest 


alwi  ys 
tSEe 


w  iO 


Proc€  dure 


'^Chicago    A    N.    W. 
(C.  C.  A.  8.  1936.  84  F 
Fire  Insurance  v.  Crigl^t 
N.  W.  768):  Common 
Koontt  V.  Milia*  (77  W 

"Agnew  v.  C7n<ted 
8.  Ct.  235.  41  L.  8d.  834 

u  Railroad  Company  i.  MtUer  (71  111.  463) 

*•  33  F.  Supp.  479. 
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cjpy 
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distinction  between 
motion  requesting  per- 
dolng  so  at  the 
colmsel."   If  the  Court 
f  ermlsslon  In  its  dis- 
how  the  initiating 
kny  significance  be- 
discretlon. 
advdcate  that  the  judge 
paf  er  and  pencils  avail- 
In  his  Judgment 
justice.     In  a  case 
defen4anta  and  numerous 
Judges   themaelvea 
rhy  should  not  the 
can  reault  when  the 
is  reached,  whereas 
refresh  recollection. 
Ca^Iut  '•  there  were  29 
I    requested    the 
to  make  a  diagram 
each  defendant  and 
poe  ition  each  was  seated 
of  this  diagram 
to  enable  him  to 
presented  with  the 
ef erred.     I  also  per- 
t^ke  any  notes  they 

I  ompleted  a  criminal 

listrlct  which  lasted 

in  which  there  were 

the  indictment,  not 

mbers  of  bonds  and 

essential  to  associate 

d(  fendants.     I  cannot 

luch  a  situation  the 

those   Jurors    who 

them  was  a  material 

they  were  collected 

chambers  \mder  lock 

lay. 

caution  the  Jurors 

notes  unless  they 

to  decide  the  case 

evidence,  the   notes 

in    refreshing 

lay  that  notes  m^ke 

to  influence  others. 

to  Ignore  the  much 

persiuslve  Jwor  tn- 

bave  no  notes  on 

their  own  memories. 

ire  unaware  that  the 

of  the  State  of 

sanctions  the  practice 

supporting.    Section 

alao  take  with  them 
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2d  669.  576);  Omatia 
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notes  of  the  tectlmony  or  other  prcceedlnga 
on  the  trial.  Uken  by  themselves  or  any  cf 
them  but  not  taken  by  any  other  person." 
McKinney's  Criminal  Code  does  not  show  a 
single  case  in  the  State  of  New  York  citing  or 
commenting  upon  this  section. 

The  excluslcn  of  witnesses  from  the  court- 
room Is  another  matter  which  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  judge,  who  should  take 
this  step  when  the  presence  of  witnesses  may 
interfere  with  a  fair  trial.  When  a  witness 
takes  the  stand,  he  should  be  permitted  to 
teU  his  whole  story  with  as  few  interruptions 
as  possible.  In  the  courts  of  the  French 
Republic,  the  practice  was  to  permit  the  wit- 
ness to  say  all  he  desired.  Including  hearsay, 
opinion,  or  other  testimony,  leaving  It  to  the 
triers  cf  the  facts  to  give  it  the  proper 
credibility.  Our  rules  of  evidence  are  con- 
stantly beng  liberalized  and  most  Judges  lean 
In  that  direction  but  counsel  sometioies  In- 
sist upon  numerous  objections  and  Inter- 
ruptions which  tend  to  confuse  not  only  the 
witness  but  also  the  Jury.  Thla  la  an  old 
trick  and  is  to  be  condemned. 

The  Federal  practice  on  opening  to  the  Jury 
usually  follows  that  of  the  State.  In  the 
eastern  and  southern  districts  of  New  York, 
the  United  Statea  attorney  first  addresses 
the  Jury,  after  which  the  defendant  may  make 
his  opening  remarks  or  he  may  waive  his  right 
to  do  so.  Occasionally  the  court  may  grant 
permission  to  the  defendant  to  reserve  his 
opening  until  the  end  of  the  OovernmeiU's 
case.  In  some  districts  the  prosecuting  officer 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  de- 
fendant's opening  but  that  Is  not  the  practice 
here. 

The  opening  to  the  Jury  may  be  of  more 
Importance  than  is  often  realized  by  attor- 
neys. From  these  initial  remarks  of  counsel 
the  Jury  gleans  its  first  Impression  of  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  case  to  be  presented.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  opening  be  as  short  as 
will  practicably  permit  presentation  of  what 
each  side  intends  to  prove;  extended  state- 
ments of  the  applicable  law  will  only  tend  to 
confuse  the  Jury.  It  is  usually  good  strategy 
to  admit  one's  weak  points  In  addition  to  em- 
phasizing the  strong  ones,  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  removing  the  sting  from  the  adver- 
sary's initial  mention  of  them  to  the  jury. 
Jurors  are  not  impressed  with  the  attempts 
of  counsel  to  draw  hair-line  distinctions  and 
since  these  usually  Involve  questions  of  law. 
the  better  practice  is  to  draw  the  judge's  at- 
tention to  them  in  the  requests  to  charge  and 
let  him  emphasize  the  desired  view  of  the 
law.  Although  personalities  should  In  no 
way  Influence  the  determination  of  fact  by 
the  Jury,  human  elements  necessarily  come 
Into  play  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  and 
the  conduct  of  the  lawyers  inevitably  plays 
a  part  In  the  Jurors'  dec  n.  The  judge 
should  minimize  this  InQujnce  as  much  as 
possible  but  lawyers  are  not  best  serving  their 
clients  unless  they  remain  aware  of  It  and 
conduct  themselves  accordingly. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  attorneys  furnish 
the  court  with  an  adequate  trial  brief.  When 
time  permits  investigation  by  the  judge  of  a 
legal  point  raised  during  the  course  of  a  trial, 
the  trial  brief  which  covers  the  point  is  an 
added  convenience  to  the  Judge's  research  but 
it  is  more  often  the  case  that  immediate  de- 
cision is  required  from  the  bench  and  a  trial 
brief  which  has  anticipated  the  legal  point 
raised  is  of  great  service.  In  the  atssence  of 
authority  offered  to  the  contrary.  It  may  re- 
sult in  a  determination  favorable  to  Its 
author. 

I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  principles  of 
evidence  and  procedure  which  are  applied 
more  frequently  In  the  Federal  court  and 
which  are  open  to  sonxe  criticism  or  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

The  fotuth  amendment  giuunntees  free- 
dom from  unlawful  searches  and  seizures  and 
the  courts  have  held  that  this  provision 
necessarily  requires  the  suppression  of  evi- 
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dence  procured  In  violation  of  it."  However, 
this  bread  prohibition  has  been  subjected  to 
a  number  of  exceptions  which  to  a  large 
extent  vitiate  Its  protection.  In  the  first 
place.  It  Is  available  only  to  the  person  whose 
domestic  privacy  is  invaded  by  the  unlawful 
search.  In  Goldstein  v.  United  States.^  the 
court  states  that  although  this  principle  had 
never  come  before  the  Supreme  Court,  it  had 
been  applied  In  at  least  SO  circuit  court  of 
appeal  cases.  Thus,  the  manner  of  procur- 
ing the  evidence  has  no  effect  on  Its  admis- 
sibility but,  if  illegally  seized  In  A's  home,  it 
Is  nevertheless  admissible  against  everyone 
but  A. 

In  the  second  place,  being  a  provision  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  It  is  construed  to 
be  a  ban  only  on  officers  subject  to  Federal 
control.  If  State  officers  or  other  persons 
not  acting  under  supervision  of,  or  in  concert 
with.  Federal  officials  engage  in  an  unlawful 
search  of  defendant's  home  and  Illegally  seize 
any  articles  therein,  the  evidence  procured 
may  be  used  by  the  Government  on  a  Federal 
trial "  and  the  defendant  is  confined  to  a 
personal  action  against  the  offending  individ- 
ual. I  have  often  criticized  this  practice  as 
being  directly  opposed  to  the  intentions  of 
the  founding  fathers;  when  they  sought  to 
cure  the  legal  misuse  of  power  In  England 
and  the  Colonies  In  the  matter  of  searches 
and  seizures,  they  certainly  did  not  contem- 
plate that  technical  legal  distinctions  would 
sanction  equivocal  methods  which  would 
negate  the  privacy  and  personal  protection 
they  sought  to  assure  their  countrymen.  In 
partial  vindication  It  has  been  held  that  If 
the  State  and  Federal  officers  operate  under 
a  practice  whereby  the  latter  take  over  the 
case  If  It  Is  of  sufBclent  Importance,  the  evi- 
dence illegally  seised  cannot  be  admitted  on 
a  Federal  trial." 

Whenever  the  question  Is  raised  as  to  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  procured  by  an 
alleged  unlawful  search  and  seizure  or  by 
Illegal  wire  tapping,  the  practice  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  precedent  for  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Nardone  case,"  is  that  the  trial 
coTirt  will  hold  a  preliminary  hearing  out  of 
the  presence  of  the  jury  to  determine  Its  ad- 
missibility. This  is  really  a  separate  Issue 
and  If  It  is  known  before  trial  that  Illegally 
seized  evidence  is  to  be  offered,  a  motion  to 
suppress  and  for  ret\im  of  the  evidence 
should  be  made  at  this  time.* 

It  is  not  a  constitutional  provision  but 
section  805  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Act "  which  makes  illegal  the  interception  of 
any  message  or  the  divulging  of  its  contents 
without  the  consent  of  the  sender.  As  Ju- 
dicially interpreted,  this  statute  makes  in- 
admissible on  a  Federal  trial  any  evidence 
procured  in  violation  of  it,"  whether  ob- 
tained by  a  Federal  or  State  officer  or  anyone 
and  whether  It  be  an  interstate  or  Intrastate 
message."  Nor  can  any  derivative  use  be 
made  of  any  information  obtained  from  an 
Intercepted  message.** 

However,  this  statutory  protection  Is  grant- 
ed and  confined  to  the  sender  of  the  message 
and  does  not  apply  to  anyone  else,'*  althotlgh 


"  Olmstead  v.  United  Statea  (277  U.  S.  438, 
48  8.  Ct.  664.  72  L.  Ed.  944,  66  A.  L.  R.  376) . 

"316  U.  8.  114,  63  8.  Ct.  1000,  86  L.  Ed. 
1313. 

"  Byara  v.  United  Statea  (273  U.  8.  38,  47 
8.  Ct.  248.71  L.  Ed.  520). 

'*Lowrey  v.  United  Statea  ((C.  C.  A.  8, 
1942)   128  F.  2d  477). 

"308  U.  8.  338,  60  8.  Ct.  266.  84  L.  Ed.  307. 

-Day  V.  United  Statea  (31  F.  2d  71);  Bos- 
tini  V.  United  Statea  (6  F.  2d  350) . 

"  47  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec.  605. 

-Nardame  v.  United  Statea  (302  U.  8.  379, 
68  8.  Ct.  275,  82  L.  Ed.  314) . 

"  Weiaa  v.  United  Statea  (308  U.  8.  321,  60 
&  Ct.  269.  84  L.  Ed.  298). 

**Sardone  v.  United  Statea,  supra. 

"  Goldstein  v.  United  Statea  (316  U.  8. 114, 
62  S.  Ct.  ICOO.  88  L.  Ed.  1312). 
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both  parties  to  a  telephone  conversation  are 
deemed  "senders"  within  the  statute."  In 
Goldstein  v.  United  States,^  the  defendant 
was  not  a  party  to  the  message  and  the' 
witnesses  did  not  testify  as  to  any  meesage  or 
its  contents  nor  was  It  sought  to  Introduce 
any  evidence  derived  from  the  message  but 
the  witnesses  who  testified  against  the  de- 
fendant were  Induced  to  turn  state's  evidence 
by  the  Government  confronting  them  with 
intercepted  messages  which  they  themselves 
had  sent.  The  Court  held  that  even  if  the 
use  made  by  the  Government  of  the  message 
was  unlawful  jiinder  the  statute,  this  wou'.d 
not  render  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  In- 
admissible against  a  defendant  who  was  not 
a  party  to  the  message. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  New 
York  State  practice  are  aware  that  the  testi- 
mony of  an  accomplice  is  held  in  such  sus- 
picion and  distrust  as  to  be  deemed  insuffi- 
cient, as  a  matter  of  law.  to  convict  a  defend- 
ant without  independent  corroborative  evi- 
dence. Not  so  in  the  Federal  court.  Of 
course.  It  is  advisable  that  the  Judge  caution 
the  Jury  as  to  the  character  of  such  testi- 
mony and  call  to  their  attention  the  possible 
motives  which  prompted  Its  being  dflered,  but 
If  the  Jury  nevertheless  convict  on  an  accom- 
plice's testimony  alone,  such  conviction  may 
sUnd.** 

A  recent  decision  of  our  circuit  court 
{Hoffman  v.  Palmer)"  changing  a  long  es- 
tablished doctrine  in  civil  cases,  leaves  open 
the  interesting  question  of  Its  applleatlob  to 
criminal  litigation.  Where  a  document  Is 
produced  in  compliance  with  a  demand  by  an 
adversary,  does  it  thus  bsoome  admisaible  by 
the  producing  party  if  the  demanding  party 
refuses  to  put  It  into  evidence?  Or  to  put  It 
another  way — if  a  Government  witness  ahould 
testify  on  croas-ezamination  that  he  made  a 
statement  to  the  United  Statea  attorney  be- 
fore the  trail,  would  a  request  by  defendant's 
attorney  to  see  that  statement  open  the  door 
for  its  admission  into  evidence  by  the  Govern- 
ment? That  question  has  vexed  many  courts 
and  there  Is  a  distinct  division  of  authority 
on  It.  The  old  doctrine  that  the  request  does 
operate  to  admit  the  document  or  statement 
into  evidence  had  an  early  origin  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,*"  but  the  New  York  courts  have 
long  ago  rejected  it."  I  had  occaalon  to  note 
that  the  doctrine  had  long  been  outmoded 
but  that  the  court  were  boimd  by  precedent 
to  follow  it."  In  the  recent  Hoffman  case, 
the  court,  applying  to  the  historical  confu- 
sion the  new  nile  of  civil  procedure  43  (a) 
providing  that  "the  rule  which  favors  the  re- 
ception of  the  evidence  governs."  held  that 
the  Federal  doctrine  should  now  be  contrary 
to  that  historically  established  and  that  the 
mere  demand  for  the  production  of  a  docu- 
ment or  statement  and  its  inspection  do  not 
per  se  make  them  admissible  into  evidence. 
While  this  might  appear  to  be  an  inverted 
application  of  the  rule,  the  Supreme  Court 
affirmed  the  decision  without  passing  upon 
this  point. •■ 

Up  to  quite  recently,  considering  the  long 
history  of  the  common  law  and  its  rules  of 


*•  United  Statea  v.  Polakoff  (C.  C.  A.  2, 1940; 
112  F.  2d  888). 

»•  Supra. 

"Hoback  v.  United  Statea  (296  F.  8,  cer- 
tiorari denied.  265  U.  8.  594,  44  8.  Ct.  638.  68 
L.  Ed.  1197);  Caminetti  v.  United  Statea  (242 
U.  S  470.  37  8.  Ct.  192.  61  L.  Ed.  442.  L.  R.  A. 
1917F,  602.  Ann.  Caa.  1917B,  1168);  United 
Statea  v.  Muraakin  (C.  C.  A.  3.  1939)  99  F. 
2d  815). 

»  C.  C.  A.  2,  1942;  129  F.  2d  976. 

»  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  v.  United  Statea 
Lighting  Co.  (45  F.  55). 

*^  Smith  V.  Rentz  (131  N.  T.  189,  SO  If.  E. 
64,  15  L.  R.  A.  138);  Ccrrodlne  v.  Hotchkiaa 
(120  N.  Y.  608,  24  N.  E.  1020) . 

«  McCarthy  v.  Palmer  (29  F.  Supp.  886) . 

••  Palmer  v.  Hoffman  (318  U.  8.  109,  63  8.  Ct. 
477,  87  L.  Ed.  646.  144  A.  L.  R.  719. 


evidence,  a  wife  could  not  testify  In  behalf 
of  her  husband  in  the  Federal  court.  This 
was  changed  in  1933  In  the  case  of  Funk  v. 
United  States.'*  in  which  the  Couit  broke 
with  recognized  authority  and  modified  the 
law  to  coincide  with  altered  conditions,  as- 
serting, in  a  manner  which  would  turn  over 
In  their  graves  Coke  and  his  contemporary 
common-law  reactionaries,  that  the  common 
law  Is  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  itself  by  iu 
own  principles  to  charging  times.**  Of 
course.  New  York  State  also  admits  the  tes- 
timony of  a  wife  subject  to  exclusion  of  priv- 
ileged communications.** 

To  be  admissible  into  erldenoe  a  oonfes- 
slon  must  hsve  been  voluntarily  made,  in 
which  case  it  Is  deemed  an  adrntsakm  and  a 
waiver  by  the  defendant  of  his  constitutional 
privilege  not  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self.*' Under  what  circunutanccs  a  confes- 
sion is  voluntarily  made  Is  the  queetlon  which 
has  long  perplexed  the  courts  snd  which  has 
been  thrown  into  a  new  state  cf  confusion  by 
the  recent  McNabb  case.'*  If  an  ignorant  de- 
fendant is  subjected  to  protracted  question- 
ing by  law-enforcement  officers  **  or  is  he'd 
Incommunicado  without  advice  of  friends  or 
coimsel.**  his  confession  Is  Inadmissible 
against  him. 

In  the  McNabb  cass.  the  Court  holds  that 
In  reviewing  Federal  cases  (as  oppossd  to  ( p- 
peals  from  State  courts)  It  is  not  confined  to 
safegturding  constitutional  liberties  tut  in 
its  supervisory  authority  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  the  Federal  courts  it  mcy 
oast  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  accused  from  t^e 
time  he  is  apprehended  and  may  formulate 
and  apply  rules  of  evidence  which  will  best 
shield  him  from  the  viclousness  of  the  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Citing  the  Federal 
statutes  which  require  the  arresting  officer 
Immediately  to  take  the  accused  before  a 
committing  officer,"  the  Court  holds  that  a 
statement  elicited  from  a  defendant  under 
circumstances  violating  these  CiJUgrsBSioasi 
enactments  Is  not  admissible  Into  evidenee 
and  a  conviction  based  thereon  mtut  be  re- 
versed. Similarly,  in  the  companion  caae  ot 
ilnd^rson  v.  United  States."  convictions  were 
reversed  even  though  the  Federal  ofBcials  had 
the  defendants  arraigned  Immediately  after 
arrest  by  them  but  where  the  confessions 
were  procured  through  coopers  tion  with  ths 
State  authorities  who  had  held  the  defend- 
ants some  6  days  before  the  formal  Feoeral 
arrest. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  these  eases 
sre  not  intended  to  bs  precedents  beyond 
their  own  peculiar  facts  and  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  wish  to  muzzle  law 
enforcement  to  the  extent  surmised  by  some 
courts.**  It  could  not  have  been  Intended  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  any  statement  made  atter 
arrest  and  before  arraignment  if  no  coercion 
was  employed  and  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
time  was  permitted  to  elapse  between  the 
two.  This  view  has  been  oorroborated  by 
two  recent  decisions  of  our  circuit  com-t.** 
In  the  Grote  case,  tried  before  me,  the  con- 
viction  was  sustained  where  it  was  b<«sed 
upon  a  statement  elicited  by  the  F.  B.  I. 
agents  before  arrest,  the  defendant  freely 
submitting  to  their  interrogation  and  sign- 


••290  U.  8.  871,  54  8   Ct.  91.  78  L.  Ed    538. 

■  United  Statea  v.  Wood  (290  U.  8.  123,  57 
8.  Ct.  177.  81  L.  Ed.  78) . 

«•  United  Statea  v.  mtcheU  (C.  C.  A.  3.  1943; 
137  F.  3d  1006. 

"Fifth  amendment. 

•'McNabb  V.  United  Statea  (818  U.  B.  832. 
6S  8.  Ct.  008,  87  L.  Ed.  819). 

-  Lisend  v.  California  (314  U.  8.  219.  62  S. 
Ct.  280.  86L.  Ed.  166.) 

••  Ward  V.  Texaa  (316  U.  8. 547.  62  8.  Ct.  1139. 
86  L  Ed.  1668). 

"  18  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec.  595;  6  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec.  SCO 

*>  818  U.  8.  850.  63  8.  Ct.  569,  87  L.  Bd.  839. 
«•  United  Statea  v.  Haupt  ((C.  C.  A.  7.  1943) 
136  F.  2d  081.) 
**  United  State*  v.  GroU  (140  F.  Sd  4x3). 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


iBf  a  wtirer  profwwlng  the  voluntary  ctr- 
tUliMl>nrri  surrounding  the  making  of  the 
>ttl— >iit  AIUMH.'gb  tbe  court  bzstd  Its 
flr.tt#i«<  upon  tb«  fact  that  there  had  been 
Eo  arrest  rnd  consequently  no  Tlolatlon  of 
the  requirement  that  defendant  be  taken 
bcfort  a  ccmmlrstoner.  it  was  Indicated  that 
fte  afeseuce  of  the  circumstances  ct  the  Mc- 
Habb  and  Anderson  ca£«a  also  sustained  the 
ea&T.caon.  Li  the  Keegan  case  the  defsnd- 
aat  was  arrested  In  Texcs  on  July  4.  fl:;wn 
ti  Mew  York  on  Sunday.  Jxily  5  and  crrai^ncd 
the  ttmxt  Czj.  His  statemenu  were  made  to 
the  T.  B.  I.  during  the  course  of  Sunday 
and  under  circumstances  indlcatlcg  the  ezcr> 
else  of  no  Ticlence  or  pressure  upon  h;m. 
TtM  ccun  applied  the  distinction  I  have 
cufgeated  acd  siTTHtrrl  tbe  conviction. 

Ordinarily.  tb«  commlarton  by  the  defend- 
anw  of  similar  offenses  or  his  involvement  In 
similar  tr.^nsactlons  are  inadmissible  on  the 
trial  of  the  crime  charged  In  the  indictment. 
The  dangsr  that  the  Jury's  attention  will  be 
d  Teried  from  the  real  issue  and  that  preju- 
dice nisv  result  from  the  revelation  of  a 
rerles  of  reprehensible  acts  of  which  the 
-uuial  degree  of  proof  Is  not  required,  hsve 
Induced  appellate  courts  to  scrutinize  care- 
ful/ any  proof  of  slmUar  transacilons  ad- 
mltted.**  However,  when  criminal  intent  is 
en  eawntial  element  of  the  crime  cbarged.  in 
the  proof  of  that  intent  and  to  show  that  the 
ecu  committed  were  not  a  mistake  or  acci- 
dent, evidence  of  similar  transactions  not  too 
remote  in  time  Is  admlaslble."  While  each 
case  is  to  be  determined  on  Its  own  facts  and 
the  trial  court  Is  vested  with  some  discretion 
In  the  matter,  the  United  States  attorney 
chould  not  offer  evidence  of  similar  trans- 
actions unless  he  is  reasonably  certain  that 
he  can  bring  his  proof  within  the  confines  of 
the  rvl-;. 

A>t  interesting  Illustration  of  a  permissible 
lnfei"ence  of  fact  based  upon  the  existence  of 
another  fact  is  the  rule  that  recent  unex- 
plained posseeslon  of  stolen  property,  before 
or  after  the  theft,  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  Focaetaor  is  the  thief*  It  has  also 
teen  held  that  recent  unexplained  pcsaeaslon 
of  stolen  securities  will  lustaln  the  Infer- 
ence that  they  were  transported,  or  that  the 
defendant  was  involved  in  the  conEpiracy  to 
transport  them,  in  IntersUte  commerce 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen."  Of  course,  the 
explanation  which  will  destroy  the  presump- 
tion need  not  be  supplied  by  th?  defendant 
taking  the  sund;  If  It  appears  in  any  part 
of  the  evidence  or  Is  elicited  on  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  Oovemment's  witness  who 
taetlfled  to  the  posssealcn.  that  will  (ufllce. 

A  redeml  sutute  provides  that  the  de- 
fendant's failure  to  take  the  stand  shall  not 
create  any  prcsiunption  against  him*  It  is 
misconduct  for  the  United  8tatr3  attorney 
to  make  any  reference,  direct  or  Indirect,  to 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  has  not  taken 
the  stand  and  It  has  been  considered  revera- 
Ible  error  if  sufficiently  prejudicial.^  If  re- 
quested to  by  the  defendant,  the  court  mt3t 
charge  that  there  is  no  pbligntion  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  to  testify  and  that 
no  presumption  Is  created  by  his  failure  to 


•Bo«tf  V.  United  Statet  (143  U.  S.  454.  la 
8.  Ct.  292.  35  L.  Ed.  1077) . 

••  United  States  v.  Tvrley  ((C.  C.  A,  2.  1943) 
135  F  2d  867>:  United  States  v.  Secman  ( (C. 
C.  A.  2.  ISMO)  115  F.  2d  371):  Banning  v. 
Vnittd  SUte*  ((C.  C.  A.  8.  1942)  130  F.  2d 
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«  WiUon  V.  Untfed  States  (162  U  8.  613.  18 
&  Ct.  8S5.  40  L.  Sd.  1000):  Petrilli  v.  United 
States  ( (C  C.  A.  8.  1M2)  129  F  Zd  101) . 

•  United  States  v.  Seeman,  supra. 

••:8  0  S.  C.  A.  sec.  632. 

**Wttsoii  v.  United  States  (149  U.  8.  60.  13 
8.  Ci.  ttft.  37  L.  Ed.  650);  United  States  v. 
fi|i:eii9el  ((C.  C.  A.  3.  1939)  103  F.  ad  876). 
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take  the  stand."    But 
a  request,  the  court 
remarks  that  call 
ante  fellure  to  testify 
to  weiph  this  fact  he: 
fendant   despite'  the 
contrary.    It  is  a 
tion.  perhaps 
ciude  that  the 
the  witness  stand  is 

The     sixth     emendjji 
stitutlon  provides  tfcct 
cutlons  a  defendant 
fronted  with  the  v;l 
this  right  existed  undei 
being  subject  to 
has  authoritatively 
stltutlonal  enactment 
create   any   new   or 
merely  to  guarantee 
previous  scope  of  the 
a  witness'  atwence  Is 
of  the  defendant,  an: 
may  be  read  on  the 
not  complain 
ner  waive  his  privilege 
pressly  or  by  willfully 
the  trial."    Althovgn 
tlon  requires  that  the 
at  his  criminal  trial,  th 
he  Is  a  fugitive,  and 
even   in  his  aljsence. 
noted  that  the  statutei 
pressly  denied  to  a 
ognlnd  exception  is  a 
calify.    When  a  wltnesi 
mony  on  a  previous 
fendant   for   the    tam< 
rnavailable.  rather 
ant  thereby  to  go  free 
mlsslble  on  the  theory 
confronted  by  the 
opportunity  of  crots- 

Proi.c:ed    rule    £4 
criminal  procedure 
of  exceptions  to  any 
court  where   an  objec 
However.  It  Is  advisable 
sel  for  the  defendant 
view  except  to  any  adv 
the  appellate  court 
consldcv  an  objection 
there   has   been   no 
coimsel  rtly  upon  the 
the   proffe'ed   evidcnc 
relevant,    tv-d 
Is  usually  valueless 
of  the  evidence  Is  c 
suffice  but  appellate 
that   the   dental   of 
raises  no  question  for 
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the  absence  of  such 
^ould  not  make  any 
attejitlon  to  the  defend- 
since  Jurors  are  f'pt 
vily  against  the  de- 
cburt's   charge  to   the 
humpin  and  natural  reac- 
for  them  to  con- 
who  dees 'not  tcke 
alt-aid  to  do  so. 

nt     to     the     Con- 
in  all  criminal  pro^c- 
entltled  to  b2  con- 
tn^Bses  cgainst  him,  but 
common  law  as  well. 
♦Z3d  exceptions.     It 
held  that  the  con- 
ww  not  intended  to 
OTer  right   but  was 
continuance  of  the 
)rotectton."    Thus.  If 
to  Improper  conduct 
available   testimony 
and  defendant  can- 
may  In  this  man- 
or he  may  do  so  ex- 
a|>senting  himself  from 
right  of  confronta- 
defendant  be  present 
5  dees  not  apply  when 
he  trial  may  proceed 
It  may  al£o  here  be 
of  limitation  are  ex- 
fu|ltlve.=*    Another  rec- 
concession  to  piactl- 
who  has  given  testi- 
t  rial  of  the  same  de- 
offense   Is  presently 
th^n  permit  the  defend- 
the  testimony  Is  ad- 
that  he  has  once  been 
wit  less  and  has  had  the 
e;  aminatlon." 
3f   the    new   rules   of 
eli  nlnates  the  necessity 
I  uUng  or  order  of  the 
Icn   Is  made  known, 
at  present  that  couu- 
n  order  to  save  a  re- 
rullng  even  though 
in   its  discretion, 
o  the  denial  of  which 
I  xception.     Too   often 
^neric  objection  that 
is   Incompetent,    Ir- 
Thls    objection 
[f  the  inadmUstbillty 
Pi  arent.  this  form  may 
(Vtirts  have  often  held 
general   objection 
review  .*• 
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Ev  dence. 


RECORD 

Attorneys  In  criminal  cas->8  sometimes 
make  what  I  consider  the  sad  mista^.e  of  try- 
ing their  esses  for  the  record  and  the  news- 
papers rather  than  concentrating  on  an 
acquittal  by  the  Jury.  The  tedious  repetition 
of  questions  and  objections  and  protracted 
arguments  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  ottrln  an 
erroneoiis  ruling,  often  does  immeasurable 
harm  to  the  defendant  by  anttgonizirg  the 
Jury  af^lnst  him.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  "the  court's  admonition  that  the  Jury 
is  not  to  b^"  suldcd  or  Influenced  by  th3  con- 
duct of  ccuncel  Is  usually  a  vain  effort.  If 
the  attorney  has  failed  to  secure  a  prejudi- 
cially erroneous  ruling,  he  has  by  his  attitude 
succeeded  In  turning  the  Jury  against  hU 
client  on  any  doubtful  issue  and  may  be  per- 
sonally responsible  for  a  sustained  CDnviction. 

While  the  defendant's  attorney  should  con- 
duct himself  in  a  proper  ccurtroom  manner 
and  should  not.  for  instance,  comment  on  the 
possible  punishment,  the  trial  Judge  is  the 
only  chec!t  upon  his  cctlons.  In  contrast, 
the  United  States  attorney  may  conduct  him- 
self with  fvch  impropriety  as  to  warrant  re- 
versal by  the  appellate  coitft  of  a  conviction 
cbuined.**  Of  course,  the  trial  court  may 
grant  a  mistrial  for  improper  statements  of 
either  the  prosecutor  or  of  defendant's  coun- 
sel or  for  any  other  cause  where  prejudice 
may  result  but  only  the  Government^  irreg- 
ular conduct  is  subject  to  review  on  appeal. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  there 
have  been  no  official  reporters  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  it  has  been  possible  in  some  dis- 
tricts, although  not  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern, to  convict  a  defendant  without  any 
minutes  of  the  trial  having  been  taken.  This 
deplorable  situallon  will  be  remedied  by  the 
new  law  Just  adopted.*  which  provides  for 
tha  ofaclal  appointment  of  salaried  court  re- 
porters who  are  required  to  take  notes  of  all 
criminal  proceedings,  whether  in  connection 
with  pleas,  trials,  or  sentences  and  to  furnish 
a  transcript  to  the  clerk  of  all  pleas  and  sen- 
tence proceedings  and,  upon  order  cf  the 
court,  of  the  trial.  In  close  analogy,  the 
absence  of  oSlclal  Interpreters  In  the  Federal 
court  Is  a  condition  which  should  be  similarly 
rer^edlcd.  At  present  the  litigants  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  Interpreters. 

The  rules  of  the  eastern  district  of  Kew 
York  require  that  the  attorneys  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  defendant  shall  eubmit 
written  requests  to  charge  to  the  court  prior 
to  summction.  This  rtile  is  very  helpful  In 
the  administration  of  Justice:  it  Is  fair  to 
both  sides.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
protracted  procedure  which  results  In  soms 
of  the  State  courts  where  submission  of  re- 
quests prior  to  summation  Is  not  required. 
The  attorneys  may  verbally  repeat  request 
after  request,  perhaps  hundreels  of  them,  and 
the  court  is  required  to  pass  upon  each  by 
either  charging  as  requested,  or  by  refusing, 
or  modifying  the  charge,  all  of  which  results 
in  great  confusion  to  the  Jitfors,  the  result 
often  sought  by  counsel. 

•Even  undsr  the  more  liberal  practice.  It 
Is  and  should  be  necessary  that  desired  ex- 
ceptions to  the  court's  charge  be  taken  t>efore 
the  Jury  retires,  specifically  stating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  charge  Is  thought  to  b« 
erroneotis.  This  gives  the  Judge  an  oppor- 
tunity to  modify  his  charge  if  he  wishes  to 
and  also  serves  to  direct  the  attention  of  th« 
appellate  court  to  the  partictilar  alleged  er- 
ror if  he  reftises  to  modify. 

The  court  may  at  any  time  prior  to  or 
even  after  the  submission  to  the  jury  reopen 
the  case  and  permit  either  party  to  Introduce 
evidence  If  the  course  of  Justice  will  be  pro- 
moted thereby."  It  is  little  known  and  sel- 
dom employed  but  it  Is  the  law  that  the 


"  Berger  v.  United  States  (295  U.  8.  78,  55 
S.  Ct.  629,  79  L.  Ed.  1314). 

"  PubLc  Law  No.  222.  adding  to  the  Judicial 
Code  a  new  section  5A. 

"JlcGreio  T.  United  State*  (281  F.  809). 
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court  may.  tipon  consent  of  counsel  in  the 
presence  of  defendant,  order  a  sealed  verdict 
In  a  criminal  case." 

Verdicts  In  the  Federal  court  mtist  be 
unanimous  in  Ixjth  criminal  and  civil  cases 
•nd  a  constitutional  amendment  might  be 
neceasary  to  alter  this,  but  as  has  been  point- 
ed out  earlier,  the  defendant  may  consent  to 
a  verdict  by  leas  than  13  if  he  wishes  to.* 
It  may  be  stated  as  desirable  that  a  verdict 
on  different  counts  In  an  Indictment  should 
be  consistent  but  It  has  been  established  that 
each  count  Is  considered  equivalent  to  a  sepa- 
rate indictment  and  any  inconsistency  in  the 
jury's  findings  as  to  them  will  not  serve  to 
set  aside  the  verdict.**  If  the  court  is  con- 
vinced of  the  defendant's  guilt,  it  may  ignore 
the  inconsistency  of  the  acquittals  on  some 
counts  and  sustain  the  conviction.  In  con- 
victions for  murder  or  rape,  a  statute  au- 
thorizes the  Jury  to  qualify  its  verdict  by 
appending  "without  capital  punishment."" 
but  if  the  Jury  in  any  case  requests  permis- 
sion to  recommend  clemency,  the  court  may 
grant  the  permlfslon,  cautioning  the  Jury 
against  their  using  this  device  as  a  compro- 
mise and  Informing  them  that  their  recom- 
mendation will  in  nowise  be  binding  upon 
the  court. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  register  my  criti- 
cism of  the  injustice  which  arises  from  the 
frequent  resort  by  the  Government  to  the 
conspiracy  and  mall-fraud  statutes"  In 
bringing  to  task  persons  who  are  really  guilty 
of  other  substantive  offenses.  Violation  of 
a  misdemeanor  statute  Is  often  changed  to  a 
felony  by  charging  a  conspiracy  to  do  eo.  In- 
justice may  arise  from  the  Joining  In  one  in- 
dictment of  numerous  defendants  who  It  is 
alleged  participated  in  the  conspiracy.  Like- 
wise. I  think  the  original  purpose  of  the  mall- 
fraud  statute  was  to  deal  with  such  illegal 
acts  as  selling  stock  in  wildcat  gold  mines 
and  using  the  malls  In  perpetration  of  this 
fraud,  but  as  the  statute  Is  presently  em- 
ployed, a  defendant  is  indicted  under  it  and 
actually  tried  for  committing  larceny,  arson, 
theft,  or  other  crimes.  One  who  burns  nis 
property  which  was  insured  commits  arson, 
but  if  he  then  mails  a  letter  to  the  Insurance 
company  seeking  to  collect  on  his  policy,  he 
Is  deemed  to  have  violated  the  mail-fraud  sec- 
tion, bringing  under  Federal  Jurisdiction 
acts  which  in  reality  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  machinery  under  State  law  and  the 
mall-fraud  statute  does  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  that  many  defendants  might  go  un- 
punished without  It.  due  to  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  machinery  under  State  law  and  the 
expenses  involved  in  the  subpenaing  of 
witnesses,  etc.  However,  I  venture  to  state 
that  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  mall-fraud  statutes  have  become 
obscured  by  the  unwarranted  and  unjust 
Uses  to  which  this  legislation  has  been  put. 

The  comments  I  have  made  and  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  offered  constitute  my  views 
or  what  may  aid  In  the  better  administration 
of  Justice.  It  is  often  thought  that  the  Judge 
alone  has  It  In  his  power  to  cxire  all  evils  of 
litigation ,  but  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  legislators  strive  to  im- 
prove the  laws,  but  In  our  democracy,  with 
Its  guaranteed  liberties  to  individuals.  It  Is 
only  by  the  sincere  cooperation  of  all  fac- 
tors which  play  a  part  in  litigation  that  we 
may   hope   to   approach   true  justice.     The 


"  Pounds  V.  United  States  (171  U.  8.  35.  18 
6.  Ct.  729,  43  L.  Ed.  62);  Stubbs  v.  United 
States  ( (C.  C.  A.  9,  1924)  I  F.  2d  837) . 

•See  footnote  No.  4. 

**Dunn  V.  United  States  (284  U.  8.  890.  52 
B.  Ct.  189,  76  L.  Ed.  356.  80  A.  L.  R.  161). 

•  Criminal  Code,  sec.  330,  18  U.  8.  C.  A.  9, 
MC.  567. 

"  Criminal  Code.  sec.  37,  18  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec. 
88;  Criminal  Code  sec.  216,  18  U.  8.  C.  A.  sec. 
3S8. 


United  States  attorney  must  recognize  the 
quasi-public  nature  of  his  office  and  observe 
the  pau-amount  right  of  the  defendant  to  a 
fair  trial.  The  counsel  for  the  defense  must 
refrain  from  seeking  to  defeat  Justice  through 
capitalizing  cu  technicalities  by  which  he  is 
able  to  Impede  cr  distort  the  functioning 
of  the  Judicial  proC2«s.  The  Jurors  must 
realize  that  they  are  the  very  bulwarks  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  Important  single 
element  of  our  democratic  system  and  that 
they  are  fulfilling  their  duties  only  when  they 
listen  to  the  evidence  with  an  open  mind, 
divorced  of  all  bias  or  prejudice,  and  decide 
the  case  solely  on  the  evidence  presented.  In 
such  a  millennium  the  Judge  can  truly  per- 
form his  function  of  administering  the  law 
and  democracy  will  survive  all  the  attacka  it 
is  presently  subjected  to.  Let  us  all  strive 
for  that  mlllennliun. 


RefnUtion  of  the  Insurance  Basiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MlklCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out months  long  past  there  has  been 
P3nding  before  the  Congress  a  bill  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  bill  which  relates  to  the 
business  of  insurance.  The  bill  which 
pends  before  the  Congress  is  put  forth 
by  its  sponsors  as  a  bill  to  protect  States' 
rights.  Some  of  us  on  the  committee 
which  has  considered  this  bill  have  op- 
posed it  because  we  did  not  think  It  was 
a  measure  which  in  any  way  protected 
or  safeguarded  the  rights  of  the  States. 
The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  composed  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  several  States,  have 
been  studying  this  problem  for  many 
months. 

I  think  It  can  safely  be  said  that  these 
Representatives  of  the  States  are  more 
zealous  in  the  desire  to  safeguard  States' 
rights  than  the  insurance  companies 
which  have  sponsored  the  pending  bill. 
The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  have  agreed  upon  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  as  to  meas- 
ures which  will  fully  and  adequately  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  States. 

This  morning,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  certain  material.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  have  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  print- 
ing the  material  from  the  Public  Printer, 
and  it  will  exceed  the  length  permitted 
under  the  rtile  without  an  estimate;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  rule  of  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
first,  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Federal  legislation  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners;  secondly,  a 
press  release  containing  a  Joint  state- 
ment of  Newell  R.  Johnson,  president; 
Edward  L.  Scheufler,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee;  and  Charles  F.  J. 


Harrington,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  legislation  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners; thirdly,  the  text  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  recommended  by  the 
National  As.<:ociation  of  Insurance 
Commissioners;  and.  finally,  an  analysis 
of  the  text  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  in- 
surance commissioners  of  the  several 
States.  Notwithstanding,  the  rule  re- 
quiring an  estimate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  the  documents  referred 
to  by  me  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERQ.  I  think  It  is  a 
very  bad  precedent  to  waive  the  rule  in 
respect  to  estimates.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  not  amend  hJs  request  so 
as  to  ask  that  his  exhibits  be  printed  in 
the  Record  subject  to  the  filing  of  an 
estrmate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  shall  be  very  Rlad  to 
file  the  estimate,  and  will  amend  the  re- 
quest In  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

(Mr.  HATCH  subsequently  filed  an 
estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  which 
indicated  that  the  coet  of  printing  the 
material  would  be  $234.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter*' 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd, 
as  follows: 

RePOBT  or  SUBCOMMTITEB  ON  FSOBUL  iMOMLA- 

TioN  TO  ExartrrrvK  CoMMrrrES  or  Nation al 
Association  or  iNsuaANca  Coumhsionbu, 
Adoptcd  Unanimously  st  Emcotive  Com- 
MrrrcE  Axwobt  29.  1944,  at  St.  Loms,  Mo. 
■Kizr  BxnntuMY  or  the  vtattte  or  mstnuiics 

KBIStTLATION    nOCW   TO    JUNE    S,    lt44 

The  hlEtory  of  Stste',  regulation  In  the 
United  States  began  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  a  statute  requiring  insurers 
to  file  statements  of  their  condition  with 
the  legislature.  Gradually  the  scope  of  reg- 
ulatory legislation  expanded  in  this  and  other 
Statea.  In  1851  New  Hampshire  became  the 
first  State  to  create  an  Insurance  depart- 
ment. 

In  1868  exclusive  State  regulation  was  tM%- 
tained  6y  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
case  of  Paul  v.  Virginia  (8  Wall.  168) .  The 
Court  held  that  instirance  was  not  commerc« 
and  sustained  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  Virginia  which  gave  rise  to  the  litigation. 
The  Paul  case  became  a  landmark  in  the 
insurance  field  and  for  76  years  was  the  law 
of  the  land,  its  principle  t>eing  cited  and  re- 
afllrmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
no  leas  than  23  different  times. 

Section  8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  provides  that,  "the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  SUtes  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 
The  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  Statea  re^Mctlvely.  or  to  the  people." 

In  view  of  the  principle  laid  down^ln  the 
Paul  case,  regulation  of  the  insurance  btul- 
neas  by  the  several  SUtes  developed  pro- 
gressively throughout  the  years.  Every  State 
In  the  Union,  the  District  of  CoIumbU.  aiMl 
even  the  Territories,  has  a  division  or  a  de- 
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parttnect  deToted  to  ln«\iranc«  regulation. 
Unl.k*  cooM  fields  of  bwliMM  activity  In 
wblcb  thmn  wms  concurrent  regulation  by 
both  tbe  rederal  Oovernment  and  the  States. 
regulation  of  tbe  insurance  b\islness  througb* 
out  tbe  period  under  rerlew  was  conducted 
•zduslvely  by  tbe  States. 

Tbls  aystem  was  of  great  benefit  to  tbe 
pub'ic.  The  insurance  brislnefs  Is  essential* 
ly  a  financial  institution  in  whlcb  the  maln- 
taaaaM  at  •Ubility  is  of  prime  imporuaoe. 
II  «M  koc  rfe3gnl8-d  that  Its  regulation 
tfUMiM  bt  M  suble  as  tbe  business  Itself  and 
tilt  tfccMona  cf  tbe  various  State  regula- 
tory atltbontles  were  characterized  by  a 
•trlatatj  which  enabled  the  bualneca  to  make 
kNlS*raaft  plans  and  commitments  which 
•M  m  MMiitial  to  It,  the  policyholfhra  and 
tlM  p«Mie  alike. 

All  this  did  not  come  to  pass  by  mere  h«p- 
penstanc).  From  time  to  time  eltorU  wsre 
made  to  (ederaltae  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  ICM  a  bin  was  introduced  In  the  House 
MovMtng  f<^  ^*^*  creation  of  a  national  bu« 
MM  9t  inauranM  as  a  ■ubor«Ml«  part  of 
tiM  IVtasiiry  Department     The  bttt  wis  not 

r»4      (II  n  7M,  MthCung.  UtMM,  June 
iMi  I 

In  IIM  «  bill  was  iniroiUCMl  in  the  Senate 
MWptHilhg  a  iiaUmmU  bttftau  at  insurance. 
Kf  kill  Wis  nol  IHMMd.    iNn«U  bill  KM. 

■rSlMllllM.     IM    N    IHNHI,  Mi  OMIf.   Ul 


im  •  Mi  WM  inirtMlMMl  IH  IM  ••n«ic 

^•Iftl*  lll«l  lH»Mf««M 

sytaUl*  M  IHe  NisiM 


asytaUl*  M  IHe  NtsiM  tfWMP  liNlilPi* 
VfM  10  bt  «MMMl  *n|IM|e4  In  Inter. 
ftoto  MIMMM9.  m*  bill  W»«  never  repiirie4 
•HI  •!  MMMlltM.    (ten«t«  but  I7M,  Mth 


In    DMMibM    1104.    FTMMent    . 
llMMTtr    In  his  message  to  Congreee,  sug* 

CMMl  that  careful  consideration  be  given 
WfcMbar  tlM  WMUtuUonal  power*  of  Con* 
■MM  With  rMpMt  to  eommeroa  exunded  to 
iransMtlont  in  insurance. 

■MTtly  thareafter  a  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  SanaU  by  Senator  Dry  den  to  establub  a 
bureau  of  insurance  In  tbe  then  recently 
created  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
The  bill  died  In  committee.  (Senate  bill 
73T7.  58th  Cong..  3d  seas.) 

Again  in  1905  President  Theodore  Rooee- 
Telt.  In  bis  message  to  Congress,  discussed 
the  question  of  regulating  Interstate  Insur- 
auoe  transactions.  Consideration  of  this 
portion  of  bis  meeaage  was  referred  to  tbe 
Committer  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Hovise 
and  the  Senate. 

The  report  cf  the  Rouse  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, m  recommending  no  action,  stated: 

*TlM  qiiestlon  as  to  tbe  power  cf  Congress 
to  regulate  and  control  Insurance  corpora- 
tions created  by  the  States  has  been  squarely 
and  ftilly  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Court  has  many 
times  held  that  Insurance  la  not  commerce, 
and  ttat  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate 
Insurance  corporations  or  their  business. 
The  views  of  the  Supreme  Co\irt  have  practl- 
oally  met  the  approval  of  the  bar  and  busl- 
BMnaen  of  the  United  States  as  being  in 
accordance  with  law  and  common  sense 
(p.  14). 


nr 


*Tf  thara  was  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
It  has  been  tUsrt^'^il  by  the  argument  made 
lor  Hwkril  control.  All  at  once  It  Is  voiced 
tlinwjout  the  Ration  ahaft  a  way  out  of  the 
dUBculty  has  t>een  discovered,  and  the  happy 
thought  is  suggeated  that  Congress  can  de- 
clare Insurance  to  be  commerce;  and  that  on 
acocunt  of  the  great  Interests  Involved  the 
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The  insurance 
keep  abreast  with 
expanding  development 
and  economic  life. 
Increased  In  size  and 
ance  business  did 
complexity  of  the 
from  the  fact  that  tbe 
SUte  of  New  York 
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ance  business  a  series  cf  Federal  acts  which 
will  be.  In  many  instances,  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  provisions  of  State  laws. 

Another  effect,  and  one  equally  mlschl*;- 
vous,  was  to  subject  State  regulation  and 
the  biulneas  to  a  long  line  of  Judicial  de- 
cisions interpreting  the  commerce  clause  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  other  Federal 
regulatory  acts  enacted  pur^^a"'  thereto. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  may  be  to  Im- 
pair In  some  respects  the  well-established 
regulation  by  the  States  and  the  conduct  of 
the  buslncM  Itself.  To  substitute  a  case-by- 
caae  determination  of  vital  problems  for 
orderly  regulation  and  management  can 
ecarcety  be  regarded  as  a  progressive  step. 
Moreover,  companies,  boards,  officers,  and 
employees  relying  upon  what  they  regarded 
as  the  established  law  of  the  land,  may  hava 
become  overnight  subject  to  criminal  Ua- 
blllty^all  in  the  absence  of  an  act  of  Con- 
greee specifically  regulating  the  Insuranot 
buslncu. 

In  directing  attention  above  to  some  of 
the  msjor  consequences  of  the  decision,  the 
subcommittee  ■  intention  is  to  emphaslit  the 
Importance  nf  the  situntinn  now  confront- 
ing the  States  and  the  industry  alike.  It  U 
not  to  say  that  thpy  cimstuute  the  only 
•flMit.  As  a  matipr  of  tnct,  the  subcom* 
mlUM  iilso  found  that  a  number  of  other 
unlMVorgbla  ilfveli*p>n«hts  havf  oMurrtU. 
■v  thli  wt  do  not  mean  I  hi  routlHg  it* 
Nrijnstmvhi  prtiHtems  nowihM  frstH  lh«  ofiU 
Hartf  t«))tiri  (lecimtiiii  wi*  mean  prnbl»mt  J-np* 
Mfdli'inM  (Itf  i>ffst<MvsMrii«  t)f  miinn  nf  lin*  fei|a 
(ilatMi^r  roht'iwiits  iif  III*  SUis*  anil  iMdsiia 
llally  HlTstMittn  viiHl  »M(trt>»«  if  Htaiii  »av»>hiiii 
Th*  |)tMltl«Ht«  i>reaie((  for  llta  InsuraHM*  U\m 
dueiry  aie  miMHlly  Hiavs  'HtuM  (amillar 
WHli  the  litiliiaiiy  whi*  iiiedlt^sa  siuIIsm  IUU 
gatuin  hava  slrsHdy  aeen  thsir  Ishis  in  thl« 
respeei  begin  to  maisiuime,  Theae  and  ktn* 
dred  devslipnienta  cMiinul  but  cause  cunoern 
to  those  Slate  oitidIhU  ontrusied  with  tha  ra« 
aponsibility  of  administering  and  enforcing 
Htate  insurance  laws.  They  know  that  In  the 
final  analysis  the  insurance-buying  public 
and  the  public  at  large  will  be  affected  ad- 
versely thereby. 

It  roust  be  apparent  to  all  thinking  peopla 
that  this  uncertain  and  Intolerable  state  of 
affairs  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue, 

paoccotnii  and  Acrrvrms  or  thk  subcom- 
Mrrrsx 

This  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Legislation 
was  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  on  October  7.  1943.  It  was 
directed  to  function  as  a  fact-finding  body 
in  connection  with  existing  and  proposed 
Federal  legislation.  Logically,  when  the  de- 
cision In  the  South-Eastern  Underwriters 
case  was  made,  the  subcommittee's  efforts 
became  more  intensified.  Consequently,  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  adopted  at  tbe  meeting 
of  the  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  held  at  Chicago  In  June  of 
this  year,  it  undertook  the  task  of  making 
specific  recommendations  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association  not  later  than 
September  1  of  this  year. 

Notices  of  Its  meetings  were  widely  pub- 
licized. All  interested  persons  wsre  invited 
to  appear.  Requests  were  made  for  the  sub- 
mission of  memoranda  and  briefs  so  that  the 
EUbcommlttee  would  have  the  benefit  of  any 
technlcid  research  made  Into  this  problem 
by  others.  These  were  supplemented  by  pub- 
lic anr*  private  hearings  at  which  Inter- 
ested parties  expressed  their  views  orally. 
In  addition  to  these  sources  of  information, 
the  various  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
representing  a  geographical  cress  section  cf 
the  country,  each  one  the  chief  administra- 
tor of  the  insurance  department  In  his  own 
State,  had  avaUable  to  them  the  facilities 
and  backgrovmd  of  their   respective  Insur- 
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ance  departments,  all  of  them  with  histories 
extending  back  many  decades.  All  material 
and  evidence  presented  was  carefully 
weighed. 

rrCLAEATTON  IN  FAVOB  OF  STATZ  BSC17LATION 

As  a  result  of  Its  deliberations  tbe  sub- 
ccmmlttse  found  an  overwhelming  senti- 
ment for  the  retention  of  State  regulation. 
The  arguments  advanced  In  its  favor  were 
ccmpclllr.g.  Chief  and  foremost  among 
them  T7as  the  fact— undisputed— that  be- 
cause the  States  are  cloeer  to  the  people 
than  Is  the  Nation,  they  are  t)etter  able  to 
deal  with  Insurance  problems  arising  in  their 
aevoral  Jurisdictions. 

8:cond,  and  of  equal  Importance.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  ituurance  business  doee  not 
lend  Itself  to  a  rigid,  centrallced  control. 
1  lex:bllity  Is  of  tha  essence.  Regulation 
must  bs  geared  to  regional  and  aecttonal 
needs. 

A  third  and  equally  pcrruaslve  reason,  at* 
thotijh  one  which  flows  from  the  first  two, 
Is  lh(«  record  of  the  business  In  this  country, 
extending  bnck  over  100  years,  and  tho  serv- 
toe  whioTi  it  hoB  rendcrtd  to  the  nubile, 
No  Industry  could  h^ve  thrived  to  the  tx* 
tent  that  tha  insurance  Incutiry  has.  nor 
CiiUld  the  fiuhtle  haw  gainM  as  It  has.  If 
cither  the  flul'M^cpliy  "r  adtninirtratlon  of 
■Istf  raguiailun  had  been  unsuund. 

SMWMMINItATtnNN 

Tli9  MibMmmltlM  ^al<(lmn1anl<l  m  roltnwti 

r  The  aitaPlniPHl  by  eehM^M*  Mf  afflrma* 

live  lagistrtliHii  tiHdfV  lh#  tMiinMicH-K  plHUaa 

«f  the  (*Mn*iiiutiMii  Hy  whit  It  ii  ruHniitnisa 

IM  iiwii  HMlli'y  Niiit  mIhIiIisIim  iih  itwn  Fills 

Slhf  •ffMl  llMl  IM  rsgiilaMMt  ««i.)i  laaa' 
III  «if  lb*  inaurgnM  bu«iua««  aituU  vuntinu* 
In  the  sevsral  NtatM. 

I  An  a)ipru|}rlHta  amandmsnt  tn  tha  f«d< 
aral  Trade  OunnnUsion  Act  elimUiAiing  tha 
Insuranua  bunintiss  frnni  the  Kope  (if  that 
act.  We  base  this  reoommendation  upon  tha 
following  oonalderatlon ; 

"The  several  States  are  empowered  to  deal 
with  improper  practices.  To  permit  the  Fed* 
eral  Trade  Commission  to  exercise  the  same 
power  would  mean  either  duplication  or  over- 
lapping of  the  same  functions.  Furthermore, 
In  view  of  the  present  trend  to  expand  the 
area  of  what  coiiatltutes  interstate  commerce, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  might  well 
preempt  this  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States.  The  public  Interest  requires  that 
wherever  possible  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment be  exercised  by  that  unit  of  Govern- 
ment closest  to  the  people.  In  this  Instance 
It  Is  manifest  that  the  Insurance  departments 
of  the  various  States  are  far  closer  to  the 
problem  and  better  able  to  serve  than  a  de- 
tached central  bureau." 

3.  An  appropriate  amendment  eliminating 
the  Insurance  business  from  the  scope  of  the 
Roblneon-Patman  Act.  We  base  this  recom- 
mendation upon  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

(a)  The  Clajrton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act.  by  its  language  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  commodities.  Recourse 
to  the  congressional  debates  preceding  its 
enactment  shows  that  It  was  never  Intended 
to  apply  to  the  insxirance  business.  Indeed, 
this  recommendation  Is  made  from  an  ex- 
cess of  caution  to  prevent  a  strained  con- 
struction of  the  word  "commodities"  In  the 
act  to  include  insurance. 

(b)  One  provision  of  the  Clayton  Act  as 
emended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  pro- 
hibits tlie  payment  of  commissions  to  a 
broker,  a  practice  long  recognized  In  the 
Insurance  industry.  It  Is  manifest  that 
Congress  never  Intended  to  bar  the  payment 
of  commissions   under  such  circiunstances. 

4.  An  appropriate  amendment  to  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  (which  are  regarded 
as  nonregulatory),  excluding  from  the  pro- 
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hibitlons  thereof  all  reasonable  cooperative 
procedures  necessary  and  incidental  to  the 
esUbltsbment  of  statistical  rate  bases,  rates, 
coverages,  and  related  matters.  We  base 
this  recommendation  upon  the  following 
considerations : 

The  objective  of  the  antitrust  ects  Is  that 
competition  shall  be  free  and  unfettered. 
Ihe  courts  have  said  that  agreements  to 
tji  prices,  no  matter  how  benevolent  or  well 
Intcntloned.  are  Illegal  per  se.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  unreetrlcted  compe- 
tition In  the  Insurance  business  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest.  Prrctlcnlly  every  State  In 
the  Union  has  upon  its  statute  b(K)ks  provi- 
sions prohibltlnii  unfnlr  discrimination  In 
ratee.  If  unfair  discrimination  is  to  be 
avoided,  there  must  be  reasonable  uniform- 
ity In  the  ratet.  Such  uniformity  can  be 
obtained  only  by  riM)peratlon  In  obtaining 
statlatlcal  data  and  In  the  promulgation  of 
rates  bastd  thereon.  This  result  rnn  be  ob- 
tained only  through  concert  of  action. 

Ttip  fire,  caiunlty,  surety,  and  Inland  ma- 
rine atp  cts  of  the  Insurance  bualneM  d  ffer 
w.dely  from  Ufa  iniutance.  In  life  Insur- 
ance the  groaa  rates  are  baaed  upon  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  Including  mortality  tablea. 
Mortality  tablea  are  basrd  upon  the  cer- 
tr.inty  that  evpryone  must  die;  the  timv  cf 
death  It  the  nnty  unefrtainty.  tn  the  other 
flelda  nf  inaurance  ihare  la  no  guarantaa  that 
the  «ahiinitchvy  inaurHl  agalnMt  will  mirur 
ftl  Nil  Ai  a  rMUlt  ratea  in  Uimi*  iiih;«r  n»lda 
tin  lie  aMUmalad  with  a  icMsr  (I"mim  «f  t>ar« 
tttthiy,  Mlii(«a  htaa  in  iltMs  ttinar  n^<d<i  are 
)<a«»g  upMH  iha  law  ••(  avoffg  «  M  i«  MiNiiifaat 
Ihal  tha  br««»<M  t  ilta  utaUkiiMnl  Imm  ilia  nmra 
aiHiuriilt  Iha  avwiaga  'tha  $%\tn\itw»  nf  IHi 
(tlvMlMl  MNtM'N'Hsa  la  Milgsm  ft  rallahls  gutSi 
t»r  rata'SMklitg  ^wpuHH  Tha  aiiuvtura  mI 
tht  AalUa  ut  InauranM  under  iflaauMlun  la 
h4aed  upon  these  f  «pu  at  oumn^on  knowlsdge, 
l-uriherinore.  many  BLatea  have  by  statuuny 
enartmeni  iniiHtad  that  oimuanlaa  act  In 
cuneert  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  atatla- 
tioal  data  for  rate  mnklng  In  then  other  fields 
in  order  to  utilise  these  established  prin- 
ciples—principles, we  may  add,  which  are 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  unrestricted 
competition  contemplated  by  Federal  anti- 
trust laws.  For  clarity  we  point  out  that  In 
so-called  rate  regulated  States  the  ctatutcs 
provide  that  the  rates  shall  bs  neither  ex- 
cessive, inadequate,  unfair,  or  unreasonable, 
and  appropriate  provision  Is  made  for  devia- 
tion from  the  rate  structure  for  companies 
showing  a  Justification  therefor. 

There  Is  a  further  distinction  between  life 
companies  and  other  types  of  Insurers.  In 
the  life  companies  the  element  of  cost  can 
be  fixed  with  such  a  high  degree  of  mathe- 
matical certainty  that  to  sell  below  the  proper 
rate  is  to  Invite  insolvancy.  In  other  lines  of 
insurance  there  might  be  a  temptation  upon 
the  part  of  some  underwriters  to  assume  that 
the  contingency  Ineurcd  against  will  not  oc- 
cur. This  has  been  known  to  result  In  In- 
adequate rates  and  eventual  Insolvency  or 
sharp  claim  practices.  It  U  the  function  of 
the  various  State  Insurance  departments  to 
prevent  these  consequences  which  might  hap- 
pen if  the  open  competition  contemplated  by 
tbe  antitrust  acts  were  permitted. 

Furthermore  history  has  demonstrated 
ttat  under  unrestricted  competition  small 
enterprise  Is  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Un- 
der cooperative  rate-making  methods  the 
smaH  Insurance  company  Is  tn  a  position  to 
maintain  Its  competitive  standing,  a  result 
which  by  its  very  nature  supports  tbe  con- 
tinued existence  of  small  companies  and  new 
Insurance  enterprise. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  this  subcom- 
mittee believes  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  per- 
mit or  require  the  unrestricted  competition 
contemplated  by  the  antitrust  laws  to  apply 
to  the  Insurance  btisiness.  To  prohibit  com- 
bined efforts  for  statistical  and  rate-making 


purposes  would  be  a  backward  step  In  the 
development  of  a  progressive  bualnass.  We 
do  not  regard  It  as  nacaasary  to  labor  thla 
point  any  further  because  Congress  Iteelf 
recently  recognized  the  necessity  for  concert 
of  action  In  the  collection  of  statistical  data 
and  rate  making  when  It  enacted  the  Die- 
trict  of  Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Rating  Act. 

The  action  of  the  sut>commlttee  In  making 
this  recommendation  should  by  no  OMans  ba 
conctrucd  as  condoning  any  opprcaalve  or 
deetructlve  practices.  It  Is  obvious  that  any 
stich  practices  are  not  In  th9  beat  interesu 
of  elt;)rr  the  Insurance  industry  or  the  In- 
suring publ:c. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  Immedlat* 
enactment  of  remedial  legislation  to  accom- 
plish tho  reoommrndations  hereinbefore  wt 
forth.  Failure  to  (.rovide  luch  imnwSlato 
Irglalatlve  rellsf  will  be  contrary  to  tlM  beat 
Interests  of  the  Anierloau  feople  and  tha 
Insurance  Indiiatry. 

Thcae  rerommendatlona.  If  enacted  Into 
law.  (a)  will  stablllae  the  mctutry,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  the  public  will  gain:  (b| 
will  reduce  noaalble  ounfliou  between  tlia 
Bphere  of  raotral  Isfltienre  and  Stita  rtgtl* 
lation:  and  ic)  wilt  enable  inetirart  to  per* 
form  their  nereeeary  putolie  fUMllona, 

In  any  huahieai  aa  large  and  M  Minptt* 
rated  as  in«uratire,  tt  la  inanlfMt  tlMl  h« 
kglalallva  program  MS  SMil  •Htf  SSS* 
veivabta  rnnfingeniiv  M  SMglgpimHt  VMgll 
Ittay  mataiiHliai*  Wa  h*tva  nnl  tiean  tinmlsSi 
ful  (>r  thai  lafl  th  mailing  the  iurtgnlnf 
raetiHtmanSNlimta,  huMlftmtslsllfi  ihty 
ara  SMlgHMl  Wt  pififlde  n  fram«WM«  vp^tt 
whlfh  imsiwllale  laglatativa  fallal  ma|i  bt 
nlttHlHtS, 

Tha  BUbttmiHiiiM  »ia«  rittMsitiiit 

(tt  Tbt  fssimtllni  and  prngraaatft  ga. 
valoMitni  «f  Mm  tHialing  aystem  ut  Stait 
regulation. 

(b)  That  the  Insurance  commlaslnnera  of 
the  aeveral  StalM  Mtotnmend  that  thetr  ra- 
apectlve  attomtiw  gtneral  give  favorablt 
consideration  to  the  subwlarton  of  brtefa 
amicus  curiae  in  support  of  a  petition  for 
rehearing  by  the  United  CUtes  Euprama 
Court  of  the  ciiae  of  United  Stateg  v.  acuth- 
tUMtern  VnAerv/ritert  Ataoeiation,  decided 
June  S.  1944. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  action  of  the 
National  Association  dX  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners when,  in  fulL^ssembly  at  lU  June 
1944  meeting.  It  unMimously  made  a  similar 
recommendation,  subsequent  events  have 
demonstrated  that  the  apprehensions  of  the 
various  commlaloners  at  that  time  were 
well  founded,  and  that  the  problems  and  dis- 
locations flowing  from  the  decision  are  far 
greater  than  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  contemplated  at  the  time  the  opinion 
was  handed  down. 

A  number  of  other  matters  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee,  such  as 
an  approach  to  the  general  problem  by  means 
of  a  constitutional  amer.tlment  as  well  as  the 
subjects  of  Joint-stock  ownership  and  inter- 
locking directorates.  The  subcommittee  did 
no*  have  opportunity  to  examine  there  mat- 
ters sulBclently  to  express  definite  ccmclu- 
sions  at  this  time;  however,  the  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  to  explore  these  and 
other  relevant  subjects. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  Herbert  Graves,  chairman;  Charles 
F.  J.  Harrington:  Newell  R.  John- 
sen;  Edward  L.  Schcufler;  Robert 

E.  Dlneen;  James  M.  McCormaek; 
subcommittee.  Edward  L.  Schcu- 
fler. chairman.  Missouri:    Charles 

F.  J.  Harrington,  vice  chairman. 
Maaaarhnsrttn:  Newell  R.  Jobn- 
aon.  peertdent  of  asaocUtlon,  Min- 
naeota;  Jarnae  M.  McCormaek. 
Tlce  ptealdent  of  Association,  Ten- 
leas  A.  Reed,  eecretary  rf 

sUtlon.  Oklahoma;  Robert  S. 
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DtaMCB.  New  Tor*:  Oregg  L.  Neel. 
PMUMiytTUii*:  Edward  Larson. 
FlorM*:  Austin  J.  Cwrroll,  Rhode 
Uaod:  O.  P.  Lockbart,  Texas; 
Oacar  Exiekaon.  North  Dakota: 
Beth  B.  Thompaon.  Oregon:  C.  C. 
Praaler.  Nebraska:  J..  Herbert 
"  Gravea.  ArkanMs;  eascutive  com- 

mittee. 
Awtm  29.  1944. 
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•DSCOMMTTTSS  OM  PBDXaAI.  L«6IST  ATIOW 

or  na  NanoNaL  AasocunoH  or  Insxtbamci 

COMMUCIOIfnS 

Th*  text  of  legislation  to  be  proposed  for 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  completed  in  a  Joint  meeting 
at  Chicago  of  the  executive  committee  and 
It*  Ribcommlttee  on  Federal  legislation  of 
tha  Rational  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
mttoners.  The  legislation  la  designed  to 
prertde.  In  the  public  interest,  relief  from 
the  effects  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
June  S.  1944.  that  Insurance  is  commerce. 
By  this  decision  Insurance  became  subject  to 
congf— lonsl  acts  regulating  commerce 
which  may  Impair  some  of  the  cooperative 
proeadures  on  rates,  forms,  and  operating 
practices  long  recognised  aa  eesentlal  to 
tlw  sound  conduct  of  the  Inrurance  buslneaa 
and  to  the  protection  of  the  public. 

Fundamental  to  the  suggested  legislation 
Is  the  prlnc.ple  that  continued  regxilatlon  of 
lasxu^ance  by  the  States  ts  in  the  public  In- 
tOTMt.  and  the  reiteration  by  Congress  of 
Ita  «Ddorsement  of  this  principle  is  essential. 
The  b!U  proTides  in  its  first  and  second  sec- 
tions for  the  statement  of  this  principle  and 
for  the  Talidatlon  of  State  statutes  regulat- 
ing insurance,  together  with  a  provision  that 
acts  of  CongrMS  ahall  not  invalidate,  impair, 
or  supenede  State  Insurance  law;  unless 
such  acu  spedflcally  so  provide.  A  declara- 
tion la  made  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
alon  Act  and  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Antl- 
rwwitiiilnatlon  Act  shall  not  apply  to  insur- 
ance. The  States  are  now  empowered  to  deal 
with  practices  contemplated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaslon  Act.  and  while  it  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Con- 
gzaaa  that  the  RobLnson-Patman  act  should 
have  no  application  to  the  Insurance  buM- 
TDmm,  any  poaalble  doubt  chould  be  removed. 

■action  4  of  the  proposed  leglslat.on  deals 
wl  *!  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acu.  and  Its 
drafting  required  moat  exhaustive  considera- 
tion. It  la  thaae  acta  which  may  Impair  some 
of  tlM  sasentlsl  cooperative  practices  which 
have  brought  the  business  of  Insiuacce, 
und«  State  supervision,  to  Its  present  posi- 
tion of  great  strength  and  have  permitted 
Insuranoe  managements  to  act  Intelligently 
In  the  praparatlon  of  broad  policy  forms  and 
promulgation  of  reasonable  rates  for  the  pro- 
taction  o<  the  policyholder.  A  suspension 
until  July  I.  1948.  la  requested.  In  which  the 
Etoenaan  and  Clayton  Acta  shall  not  apply, 
la  order  to  allow  adjuatments  within  the 
bnateew  and  time  for  enactment  by  Statea 
of  floeh  further  leglBlatlon  as  they  may  dacm 
naOMMiry  or  desirable.  After  July  1.  1948.  It 
la  prorlded  that  the  Sherman  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  the  uae  of  cooperative  rates,  forms. 
and  underwriting  plana  where  Bute-ap- 
proved, to  adjtistment.  inspection  and  simi- 
lar agreements  to  acts  of  relnsvirance  or  co- 
Inauranee.  to  conunlsalon  agreements,  to  the 
coUactlon  of  statistics,  nor  to  cooperative  ac- 
tion for  making  o(  ratea.  rules,  or  plans  where 
their  use  is  not  mandatary. 

Mo  exemption  ts  sought  nor  expected  for 
or  destructive  practices.  On  the 
Ineurmnoe  has  been  conducted  on  a 
plane,  with  great  benefit  to  the  public, 
i  tf  tiscnwistent  procedures  are  found  they. 
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among  two  or  more  insurers  to  Insure  rein* 
sure,  or  otherwise  apportion  the  risks  taken 
by  the  parties  to  cuch  agreement  or  any  of 
them,  or  to  Issue  policies  or  bonds  with  Joint 
or  several  liability;  (5)  to  any  agreement  or 
concerted  or  cooperative  action  with  respect 
to  the  payment  of  insurance  agents'  or 
brokers'  commissions;  (6)  to  any  agreement 
or  concerted  or  cooperative  action  with  re« 
Epect  to  the  collection  and  use  of  statistics 
or  with  respect  to  policy  or  bond  fom\s;  or 
(7)  to  any  agreement  or  concerted  or  cooper- 
ative action  providing  for  the  cocpsrativa 
making  of  insurance  rates,  rules,  or  plans, 
if  such  agreement  does  not  reqvilre  the  use 
of  such  rates,  rules,  or  plans. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  aball 
render  the  said  Sherman  Act  Inapplicable  to 
any  act  of  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  in  any  manner  the 
application  to  the  business  of  Insurance  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amend- 
ed, or  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  act  the  term 
"State"  includes  the  several  States.  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances,  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  act.  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circximstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  aflected  thereby. 

MKMOaAWPtTM     OT     KXPLAMATION     Or     PftOPOOS 
TEXT  or  LEGISLATION 

Dedaration  of  policy  s:ction 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Coinmlssioners  sincerely  believes  that  the 
States  can  adequately  regulate  the  insurance 
business,  and  because  of  legal  considerations 
and  the  close  proximity  of  State  supervisory 
officials  to  the  people  affected,  are  in  a  better 
position  to  regulate  that  business  than  the 
Federal  Government.  In  that  regard  it  has 
regulatory  machinery  available.  Including 
regulatory  statutes  and  trained  personnel. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  Congress  shares 
this  belief.  It  is  therefore  regarded  as  essen- 
tial that  Congress  should  declare  Its  policy 
and  its  will.  This  first  paragraph  Intends 
that  consequence. 

There  are  a  ntimber  of  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect 
that  congressional  silence  or  inaction  In  the 
field  of  Interstate  commerce  is  "equivalent 
to  a  declaration  that  the  Interstate  com- 
merce  shall  be  free  and  untrammeled." 
iWelton  V.  Missouri  (91  U.  8.  274  (1875)). 
See  also  Hall  v.  DeCuir  (95  U.  8.  485  (1877) ); 
Cc-unty  of  Mobile  v.  Kimball  (102  U.  S.  631 
(1881));  Escanaba  Co.  v.  Chicago  (107  U.  S. 
678  (1882));  Covingtcn  Bridge  Co.  v.  JTen- 
tucky  (154  U.  S.  204  (1894));  West  v.  Kansas 
Natural  Oas  Co.  (221  U.  8.  229  (1911)); 
Missouri  V.  Kansas  Natural  Gas  Co.  (265 
U.  8.  298  (1924)).  See  also  an  article  by 
Blkle,  The  Silence  of  Congress  (41  Harr, 
L.  Rev.  200).) 

But  there  are  some  recent  cases  which 
would  conceivably  support  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. {Minnesota  Rate  Cases  (230  U.  S. 
352  (1912));  Porfcer  v.  Brotcn  (317  U.  8.  341 
(1943));  United  States  v.  South-Eastern 
Underwriters  Association  et  al.  (64  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court  1162).) 

Since  the  immediate  problem  Involves  a 
business  with  an  annual  premium  Income 
in  the  billions,  with  outstanding  contracts 
affecting  millions  of  our  people  In  every 
phase  Of  American  business  and  social  life, 
it  was  felt  that  any  possible  conflict  In  these 
decisions  should  be  considered  in  the  dec- 
laration of  congressional  policy  and  will. 
even  though  they  may  seem  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory. 
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Section  2 

Fubcccticn  (a) :  This  subsection  lihple- 
ments  the  earlier  declaration  of  the  congres- 
sional policy  and  will  by  providing  that  "the 
business  of  Insurance,  and.  every  person  en- 
gaged therein,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  recpectlve  States  which  relate  to  the 
regulation  of  such  business  and  which  im- 
poee  fees  or  taxes  thereon."  There  is  ample 
congre£slor.ai  and  Judicial  precedent  for  this 
phase  of  the  suggested  legislation.  (Pilotr.ge 
Law  (1789)  (46  U.  8.  C.  A.  211);  Cocley  v. 
Board  of  Wardens  (12  How.  299  (1851)); 
Wilson  Act  (1393)  (27  U.  S.  C.  A.  121);  In  re 
Rahrer  (140  U.  S.  6^5  (1891));  Lacey  Act 
(1900)  (18  U  S.  C.  A.  395):  SiU  v.  Hesterberg 
(211  U.  S.  31  (1908)):  Webb-Kenyon  Act 
(1913)  (27  U.  S.  C.  A.  122);  Clark  Distilling 
Co.  V.  Western  Maryland  Railway  Co.  (242 
U.  S.  311  (1917));  Hawes-Cooper  Act  (1929) 
(49  U.  S.  C.  A  60);  Whitejleld  v.  Ohio  (297 
U.  S.  431   (1936)). 

Subsection  (b) :  This  subsection  further 
implements  the  earlier  expression  of  the  con- 
gressional policy  and  will,  and  is  designed  to 
eliminate  cr  at  least  minimize  conflict  be- 
tween State  laws  and  existing  or  future  acts 
of  Cor-sress,  and  perhaps  mere  Important,  to 
furnish  a  guide  to  the  courts  in  any  litiga- 
tion which  may  ensue  as  to  Just  what  the 
Congress  intended. 

One  of  the  pillars,  If  not  the  keystone  of 
State  regulation,  is  the  licensing  power.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  interpreting 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
has  held  many  times  that  no  State  can  insist 
that  an  individual  or  other  person  obtain  a 
license  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  trans- 
action of  interstate  business.  {Dahnke- 
Walker  Co.  v.  Bondurant,  257  U.  S.  282  (1921 ) ; 
Crutcher  v.  Kentucky.  141  U.  S.  47,  57  (1891): 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  v.  Kansas.  216 
U.  S.  1,  27  (1910):  Sioux  Remedy  Co.  v.  Cope, 
235  U.  S.  197  (1914):  Adams  Express  Co.  v. 
Neu<  York.  232  U.  S.  14  (1914):  Bingaman  v. 
Golden  Eagle  Western  Lines.  Inc..  297  U  8. 
626   (1£36).) 

Prior  to  the  decision  In  the  South-Eastern 
Undcrv(rrltsrs  Association  case,  supra,  and 
when  Insurance  was  held  not  to  be  com- 
merce, the  cases  cited  immediately  above 
were  inapplicable  to  the  insurance  business. 
If  the  rationale  of  these  decisions  is  applied 
to  the  Insurance  business,  effective  regula- 
tion of  that  business  by  the  SUtes  will  be 
mar):edly  impaired. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  at  least,  that  a  declara- 
tion cf  congressional  policy  and  will,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  licensing  sys- 
tem has  been  In  use  in  the  fleld  of  St.ite 
Insurance  regulation  since  iu  Inceptidh  sev- 
eral decades  ago.  will  result  in  a  determina- 
tion by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
If  the  subject  is  ever  reviewed,  that  the  rule 
followed  in  the  cases  cited  will  not  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Insurance  business  and  that 
I'censlng  be  continued.  We  do  not  believe 
thp.t  it  is  undue  optiminn  to  expect  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  stistain  Sute  licensing  under 
such  a  congressional  enactment.  Ehould  such 
an  enactment  be  challenged;  Indeed,  such  a 
holding  may  be  foreshadowed  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  Court  In  the  South- 
Eastern  Underwriters  Association  case: 

"And  the  fact  that  particular  phases  of 
p.n  interstate  business  or  activity  have  long 
been  regulated  or  taxed  by  States  has  been 
recognized  as  a  strong  reason  why,  in  the 
continued  absence  of  conflicting  congres- 
sional action,  the  State  regulatory  and  tax 
laws  should  be  declared  valid." 
Section  3 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  If  the  regula- 
tion of  the  insurance  business  is  to  continue 
In  the  several  States,  that  any  possible  appli- 
cation cf  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
to  that  business  should  be  excluded:  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  States  can 
satisfactorily  perform  the  fiuctions  which 


the  Commlslson  might  be  called  upon  or 
elect  to  exercise.  As  well  pointed  out  in  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners : 

"The  several  States  ere  empowered  to  deal 
with  Improper  practices.  To  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Ccmmiselon  to  exercise  the  same 
power  would  mean  either  duplication  or  over- 
lapping of  the  s&me  functions.  Furthermore, 
in  view  of  the  present  trend  to  expand  the 
area  of  what  constitutes  interstate  commerce. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  might  v.-cll 
preempt  this  field  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
States.  The  public  interest  requires  that 
wherever  possible  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment be  exercised  by  that  unit  of  govsrnment 
closest  to  the  people.  In  this  instance  it  is 
manifest  that  the  insurance  departments  of 
the  various  States  are  far  closer  to  the  prob- 
lem and  better  able  to  serve  than  a  detached 
central  bureau." 

Likewise,  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  makes 
no  express  reference  to  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance. It  Is  apparent  from  an  examination  of 
the  debate  in  Congress  preceding  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend it  to  apply  to  the  insurance  business, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  language  of  the 
section  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  Intent. 
However,  in  order  to  remove  any  djubt  on 
this  score,  and  because  the  act  contains  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  payment  of  com- 
missions to  brokers,  a  standard  practice  in 
the  insurance  business,  it  should  not  apply  to 
that  btisiness. 

Section  4 

Subsection  (a) :  The  Department  of  Justice 
bad  never  instituted  proceedings  against  any 
insuranc*  company  under  the  antitrust 
laws  prior  to  the  time  it  initiated  criminal 
proceedings  against  the  South-Eastern  Un- 
derwriters Association  in  the  Federal  district 
court  of  Georgia  in  1942.  The  insurance 
business  had  been  conducted  throughout  the 
Nation  upon  the  belief  that  it  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  antitrust  laws.  This  b:llef  was 
premised  by  the  Industry  and  State  insur- 
ance departments  alike  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  begin- 
ning with  Paul  V.  Virginia  (8  Wall.  168 
(1869)). 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
South-Eastern  Underwriters  Association  case 
handed  down  June  5.  1944.  completely 
changed  the  picture.  That  decision,  in  mak- 
ing the  antitrust  laws  applicable  to  the  in- 
surance business,  produced  serious  disloca- 
tions. It  became  immediately  apparent  that 
relief  was  essential  within  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period  of  time.  The  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  recognized  that  fact 
when  he  stated  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  June  23. 1944,  that  he  would 
afford  the  Insurance  Industry  a  breathing 
spell,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  effect  an  ad- 
justment of  the  situation.  This  attitude  of 
the  Attorney  General,  though  helpful,  ac- 
tually affords  no  relief  of  the  character 
necessary.  While  this  Indicates  an  Inclina- 
tion on  the  fmrt  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
postpone  criminal  proceedings,  in  the  light 
I  of  the  problems  Involved,  he  has  no  control 
whatever  with  reference  to  civil  actions  au- 
thorized by  the  antitrust  laws.  It  is.  there- 
fore, necessary  that  temporary  relief  be  af- 
forded and  such  relief  is  intended  by  this 
subsection,  which  suspends  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man and  Clayton  Acts  to  the  business  of  in- 
surance. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  suspension  ex- 
tends to  July  1.  1948.  This  date  has  not  been 
arbitrarily  selected.  It  contemplates  the  pre- 
vention of  hasty  and  Ill-advised  legislative 
action  by  the  States.  It  Is.  perhaps,  well  to 
point  out  at  thU  Juncture  th»t  thU  subsec- 
tion does  not  render  InoperaUve  in  entirety 


the  provisions  of  the  Shermcn  Act.  Thia 
will  t>e  discussed  further  with  relation  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (b) :  Tha  South-Eastern  Under- 
writers Association  decision  holds  In  sub- 
stance that  insurance  is  commerce,  and 
therefore,  subject  to  the  antitrtist  lews. 
Under  these  laws  it  has  been  rquarely  held 
that  price-fixing  agreements  are  lUe^sl  per  ae. 
United  States  v.  Soeony-Vacuum  Cil  Co.  (310 
U.S.  150  (1940)).  In  a  number  of  States  in- 
nirance  rates  In  the  flre.  casualty,  and  surety 
fields,  althcugh  fixed  by  agreements  between 
Insurance  companies,  are  subject  to  approval 
-or  disapproval  by  State  Insurance  eupsrVtaora. 
In  shcrt,  the  xise  of  the  prices  fixed  by  thsaa 
combinations  is  subject  to  legcl  restraint. 

This  subsection,  which  would  take  effect 
July  1,  1910.  Is  Intended,  among  other  things, 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
State  regulation  of  Insurance  rates,  and  la 
based  in  a  general  way.  upon  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
0/  Parker  v.  Brown,  supra. 

Thl-i  subsection  likewise  Is  Intended  to  put 
without  the  scope  of  the  Sherman  Act  certain 
cooperative  efforts  among  and  between  in- 
surers which  are  regarded  as  in  the  public 
Interest.  For  instance,  cooperative  service, 
adjustment  and  inspection  agreements  reduce 
costs.  Likewise,  the  collectlorucf  statistical 
data  is  essential  for  rste-making  purposes, 
and  probably  is  legal  under  the  line  cf  casts 
holdmg  that  trade  associations  may  combins 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  data. 
Maple  Flooring  Afsoeiation  v.  United  States 
(268  U.  8.  563  (1925)).  This  also  applies  to 
so-called  advisory  rates,  which  are  baaed  upon 
cooperative  efforts  in  the  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, but  which  are  not  mandatory  as  to 
use.  That  situation  would  apply  not  to  rate- 
regulated  SUtes.  but  to  those  in  which  so- 
called  open  competition  prevails. 

Briefiy,  this  subsection  recognizes  that  It 
Insurers  are  to  be  permitted  to  combine  not 
only  for  rate-making  purposes,  but  to  en- 
force as  well  by  agreement  the  use  of  the 
rates  so  made,  their  activity  chall  be  subject 
to  lesal  review  by  State  authority.  It  also 
gives  consideration  to  the  principle  of  States' 
rights  by  giving  cognizance  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  any  SUte  to  choose  between  rate  reg- 
ulation and  so-called  open  competition. 
However,  in  the  latter  event  the  competition 
must  in  fact  be  open.  No  twilight  aone  U 
permitted,  and  where  any  group  of  Insurers 
seek  to  act  in  concert  to  enforce  so-called 
advisory  rates,  the  antitrust  laws  will  not  bs 
Inapplicable. 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  subsection 
would  take  effect  July  1.  1948.  It  U  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  other  legitimate 
practices  in  the  busineas  which  are  not  speci- 
fied should  have  express  recognition.  The 
period  of  suspension  provided  for  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  allows  time  within 
which  to  implement  this  subsection  In  this 
regard  if  deemed  necessary. 

Subsection  (c) :  This  subsection,  which 
has  had  previous  reference.  Is  to  take  effect 
immediately,  and  perhaps  needs  no  detailed 
comment.  It  does  not  preclude  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act  to  acts  of  boycott, 
coercion,  and  Intimidation.  In  this  regard 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  subsection  quali- 
fies the  suspension  of  the  Sherman  Act 
Included  In  subsection  (a). 

Section  6 
Labor  has  tolled  for  Its  legUlatlve  gains 
and  it  is  essential  that  no  Federal  act  should 
be  passed  which  would  constitute  either  by 
Incident  or  otherwise  a  backward  step  in  that 
direction.  Consequently  this  section  has 
been  Included  in  the  proposed  legislation  In 
order  to  assure  labor  that  the  proposals.  If 
enacted  into  law,  will  not  abrogate,  waaken. 
or  qualify  the  application  of  either  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  or  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  the  Insurance  business. 
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ThU  ■ectlon  deflnet  the  t«rm  "8Ut«"  M 
used  tn  the  propoMd  legislation.  It  Includes 
in  addition  to  the  aeTeral  States.  Alaska. 
Hawaii.  Paerto  Rloo.  and  the  Dutrlct  of 
Columbia. 

Section  7 

Thla  section  la  •  separabUltj  etanse.    It  Is 

dsstfncd  to  asMir*  that  if  any  portton  ot  the 

propoeed  lerlaUtkm  la  held  to  be  unconstl- 

tiatlaawl  or  la  rejected  by  the  couru  aa  ln> 

for  any  reaaon.  the  validity  of  the  rc- 

ol  Um  le^alatlon  shall  not  be  ad- 

kf  MKh  holding. 

ooivcLTntoir 

It  win  be  noted  that  m  the  draft  of  the 
propoecd  tat  of  leftalation  no  proviaioa 
haa  baen  mad*  with  reference  to  stock  ac- 
qutaltlon  and  Intarlocking  directorates  (15 
U.  8.  C.  A.  18.  10).  ThU  is  not  becaxise 
theee  matters  haTe  been  overlooked.  Many 
State  insurance  laws  already  provide  de- 
tailed regulations  with  reference  to  the  own- 
ership of  stock  by  Instiracce  companies,  In- 
eludlng  the  stcck  of  other  Insurance  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Insurance  companies  to  combine  in  so- 
called  fleet  operations.  Conceivably  the 
•opdittlon  at  an  insurance  company  by  an- 
oOmt  Insnraace  company  nfilgbt  diminish 
competition  between  the  two,  but  the  com- 
petition as  among  fleets  Is  quite  intense. 
In  short,  such  conpanles  are  frequently  ac- 
quired for  the  ptirpoee  of  Increasing  compe- 
tition rather  than  leaaenlng  it. 

Then,  too.  an  insurer  may  become  weak- 
ened Onancialiy,  making  It  desirable,  at  least, 
for  a  stronger  Insurer  to  acquire  the  stock 
of  the  troubled  company.  The  elTect  of  this 
might  In  eoma  eases  diminish  competition, 
but  the  over-all  result  should  be  beneficial. 

furthermore,  many  States  require  iivsurers 
to  confine  their  operations  to  specific  kinds  or 
tyi>es  of  insurance.  These  statutory  restric- 
ttooa  have  l>een  the  major  Incentive  for  the 
ftm— Unii  of  fleets.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate If  the  Immediate  application  of  Federal 
laws  would  make  some  or  all  fleet  opera- 
ttona  Illegal.  The  Commissioners  recognise 
that  m  this  phase  of  the  matter,  as  in  others, 
a  bvaathtng  spell  must  be  provided,  but  the 
■ubjaet  requires  further  study,  and  for  that 
reaaoa  the  Commissioners  are  not  In  a  po- 
sttloa  at  this  time  to  furnish  drafts  of  re- 
BMdtel  toflslatloa  designed  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular sttuatlOB. 

Lastly,  praparatlcai  of  the  proposed  text  of 
legislation,  which  waa  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Aaw}ciatlon  of  Insurance  Commissioners,  as 
proposed  by  the  subconamlttee  on  Federal 
Icftslatlon.  Involved  serious  and  considerable 
ooswklTatlon.  The  subcommittee 
and  baarlnga  at  several  points 
hn  llM  NatlQii  and  examined  and  appraised  a 
lifffa  VOlaaM  of  material.  This  required  a 
review  ct  many  decisions,  including  those  of 
the  Unitad  States  Supreme  Court  touching 
upon  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, pertinent  legal  and  other  articles  and 
treattoaa,  and.  briefs  and  memoranda  sub- 
mitted m  behalf  of  major  segments  of  the 
Individual  insurers,  and  other  In- 
FoUowlng  Is  a  list  of  some 
material  reviewed: 

1.  Parts  1  to  6.  inclusive,  of  the  testimony 
taken  at  the  Joint  hearing  before  the  sub- 
of  the  Oonunlttecs  on  the  Judl- 
of  ttie  Oongrces  of  the  United  States 
OO  S.  ISeS.  B.  R.  S2fl9,  and  H.  R.  3770. 

>.  Report  dated  November  IS.  lIMa.  of  the 
BoQfe  JraMtiaSj  Committee. 

3.  ICnortty  views  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

4.  Report  datad  September  90,  1»44,  of  the 
Senate  JndMary  Committee . 

5.  IClnortty  views  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Oommlttea. 


NAL 

pp. 


th( 
SU  es 


tl  e 


Supn  oae 


Stales 


tfd 


ciiie 


«.  The 

5.   June  23,    1»44, 

the  debate  on  H.  R.  3770 

7.  Brief  submitted  by 
panics  to  the  United 
In  the  case  of  United  States 
Underwriters  Association 
to  as  the  S.  K.  U.  A.  case. 

8.  Brief  submitted  by 
the   United   SUtee 
8.  K.  U.  A.  case. 

9.  Reply   brief   submitted 
States  to  the  United 
In  the  S.  S.  U.  A.  case 

10.  Brief  (amicus  curia^) 
of  the  States  to  the  Unl 
Court  in  the  S.  B.  U.  A 

11.  Brief  (amicua  curiae 
Commonwealth   of  Vlrgii^l 
States  Supreme  Court 
case. 

la.  Decision  of  the  Unlt^ 
Court  in  the  S.  E.  U.  A 
June  5.  1944. 

13.  Decision  of  the  Uniled 
Court  in  the  case  of  Polisl  i 
of  the  United  States  v 
tions  Board  handed  down 

14.  Petitions  for  rehearllig 
case  submitted  by  the  app  $11 
38  States  and  by  the  S 
Washington,  and  North 

15.  Memorandum  in 
tltlon  for  rehearing  in 
submitted  by  the  United 
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ReKfidos  Idcdis  and 
Germaii  r 


(Vol.  90.  No. 
)    covering 
the  House, 
appellee  fire  corn- 
Supreme  Court 
V.  South-Eaatern 
hereafter  referred 


United  States  to 
Court   In   the 


by  the  United 
Supreme  Cotirt 


submitted  by  84 
States  Supreme 


submitted  by  the 

a   to   the   United 

the   S.   2.   U.   A. 


States  Supreme 
:ase  handed  down 

States  Supreme 
National  Alliance 
Ndtional  Labor  Jtela- 
June  5.  1944. 

in  the  8.  E.  U.  A. 

ee.  S.  E.  U.  A.,  by 

tites  of  New  York, 

C  irollna. 

op]  loeltion  to  the  pe- 

tl  e  S.  B.  U.  A.  case 

{tates. 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  I 

OV  OHIO 


ilEMARKS 

.  BURTON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THl 


Thursday.  Novem  >er  16.  1944 


President.  I  ask 
have  printed  in 


Mr.   BURTON.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Religious 
Ideals  and  the  Problem  ( if  Germany."  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  A.  Powell  Da  vies 


UNITED  STATES 


at  All  Souls'  Unitarian 


Ington,  D.  C.  on  Octt  ber  29.   1944.    I 


find  that  the  address 


the  two-page  limit  in  1<  ngth.    I  hold  in 


Church,  Wash- 


sUghtly  exceeds 


Imate  from  the 
cost  of  printing 
I  ask  unanl- 


my  hand  a  written  es 

Public  Printer  that  the 

the  address  will  be  $130 

mous  consent  that  It  te  printed  in  the 

Appendix  of  the  Rxc6r  >. 

There  being  no  objec  ion.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printi  ^  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  shall  be  done  wl  Ji  Germany  when 
the  war  ends?  Of  all  th(  i  perplexing  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  preei  nt  world  conflict, 
this  is  the  most  tormentln  ;ly  difficult.  Tvrlce 
In  a  single  generation  tJ  le  German  people 
have  permitted  themaelv<  s  to  be  mobilised 
to  wreak  havoc  and  destruction  upon  their 
neighbors.  How  can  this 
happening  a  third  time? 
tton  has  been  IndoctrlnAed  with  a  belief 
in  Itself  as  a  master  rac< .  destined  to  rule 
the  earth.  How  can  thla  t  s  eradicated?  De- 
feat In  one  war  merely  mi  ant  that  Germany 
will  at  once  make  prep  rations,  secret  or 
open,  for  another  war.  How  can  this  be 
avoided?  What  shall  be  t  one  with  Germany 
when  the  war  %ndsr 


be  prevented  from 
The  German  Na- 


Now  I  am  well  aware  that  In  the  recent 
crescendo  of  dlscxission  on  this  question  many 
persons  of  commanding  Influence  have  stat- 
ed their  opinions.  I  have  therelore  asked 
myself  whether  my  own  views,  those  of  a 
humole  prescber  of  religion,  can  possibly  de- 
serve attention,  even  from  the  Umltetl  audi- 
ence which  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  them. 
In  spite  of  hesitation,  the  answer  of  my  con- 
science is  that  silence  would  be  inexcusable. 
On  this  subject  surely,  a  vital  religion  should 
have  something  lU  preachers  should  say. 
And  since  I  have  decided  to  speak,  I  may 
as  well  confide  at  the  outset  that  In  solte  of 
my  wish  to  be  respectful,  I  have  found  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  influentlnl  persons 
who  have  had  no  hesitation  in  speaking,  ex- 
tremely unimpressive. 

Some  of  them  have  spoken  from  bate.  I 
find  no  ttee  for  hate,  not  only  because  It  la 
morally  wrong  and  irreligiotis,  but  becauae 
It  clouds  the  mtnd  and  causes  people  to  talk 
nonsense.  Hate  is  an  obsession,  a  psycho- 
pathic emotional  condition;  and  of  necessity 
it  undermines  sound  Judgment.  I  admire 
the  air  force  commander  who  said  that  he 
did  not  want  his  aviators  seething  with  ha- 
tred when  they  had  delicate  'nstruments  to 
watch  and  complicated  operations  to  per- 
form. In  the  same  way.  when  I  am  faced 
with  an  obstinate  problem  which  demands 
acute  perception  and  clear  reasoning,  I  do 
not  want  my  mind  unbalanced  by  emotions 
which  are  out  of  control.  Hate  is  not  only 
an  enemy  of  religion;  It  Ls  the  foe  of  common 
sense. 

If  you  say  that  hate  Is  not  controllable,  X 
cannot  agree  with  you.  It  has  very  often 
been  controlled  and  to  very  good  purpose. 
If  you  feel  that  I  am  able  to  say  this — to  be 
detached  In  my  viewpoint — because  German 
ruthlessness  haa  never  come  close  to  me.  I 
can  asstire  you  from  my  heart  that  you  are 
much  mistaken.  Twice  in  my  lifetime,  once 
as  a  boy  and  once  as  a  man.  I  have  seen  in 
my  own  family  and  amongst  my  dearest 
friends  the  ravages  that  German  wars  have 
brought. 

I  am  under  no  delxislons  about  Germany. 
Since  1936,  when  I  made  my  last  visit  to  that 
country,  I  have  spoken  of  It  with  an  ever 
dwindling  hope.  From  the  autumn  of  1939 
until  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor.  I  appeared 
constantly  on  the  public  platform  warning 
unreceptive  and  resentful  audiences  that  the 
German  menace  was  utterly  real  and  that 
the  war  would  inescapably  Involve  America. 
That  was  In  the  days  when  almost  our  whole 
Nation  was  calling  this  a  "phony"  war.  or 
an  Imperialistic  war,  or  at  any  rate  a  war 
In  which  Germany  was  very  little  if  any  worse 
than  her  antagonists.  I  knew  very  Inti- 
mately the  frustration  and  anxiety  of  having 
something  urgent  to  say  which  people  were 
unwilling  to  hear. 

But  I  did  not  believe  then,  and  I  do  not 
believe  now,  that  hate  can  help  us  In  the 
least. 

If  we  hate,  we  bring  ourselves  down  to  the 
level  of  our  enemies — the  worst  of  our  ene- 
mies. We  demoralize  the  very  powers  and 
energlea  which  we  most  need  for  turning 
victory  into  a  secure  and  lasting  peace. 
Uoreover,  as  I  have  said,  we  unbalance  our 
minds  and  imperil  the  soundness  of  cur 
Judgment.  Religion  Is  never  more  rational — 
as  well  as  more  right — than  when  It  con- 
demns hatred. 

But  then,  not  all  who  speak  to  us  on  thla 
subject  are  moved  by  hatred.  Some  are 
moved  by  what  I  can  only  call  sentimentality. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  anyone  if  I  speak 
plainly  on  this  attitude  to  the  German  prob- 
lem. But  whether  I  am  offensive  or  not.  It 
reoMdna  my  duty  to  speak  as  plainly  as  I  can. 
Thla  wntlmental  approach  would  have  ua 
believe  that  the  German  nation  ts  really  not 
in  any  way  to  blame,  that  It  haa  always  been 
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misled,  that  the  German  people  are  not  so 
much  culpable  as  unfortunate,  and  that,  in 
short,  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  negotiate 
a  "soft  peace."  If  we  will  only  do  this,  these 
people  eay,  a  Germany  will  arise  which  will 
be  the  equal  of  every  other  nation  in  high 
purposes  and  International  good  will. 

TiMsa  are  the  tame  people,  who.  before 
we  entered  the  war.  wanted  us  at  all  costs 
to  stay  out  of  It.  Germany  will  win  her 
conquests,  they  said,  and  then  prove  mag- 
nanimoiu  and  benevolent.  This  was  non- 
sense then  and  It  Is  nonsense  now.  If 
Germany  Is  allowed  to  do  so.  she  will  bring 
a  third  World  VtTar  upon  us  as  surely  as 
she  brought  the  other  two.  That  Is  one 
thing,  at  least,  which  Is  Incontestable  so 
far  as  my  opinion  Is  concerned.  As  long 
ago  as  1933.  a  high  German  cfaclal  told  me 
In  Berlin  that  If  Germany  lost  the  Second 
World  War  she  would  prepare  to  win  the 
third.  And  everthlng  I  have  heard  or  read 
since  then  has  confirmed  me  in  believing  that 
he  spoke  for  the  dominant  part  of  the  na- 
tion. Therefore.  Just  as  I  am  determined 
to  maintain  my  religious  ideals  because  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  them,  so  I  am  deter- 
mined to  be  an  Idealist  with  my  feet  on 
the  ground  because  I  do  not  want  my  feet 
swept  from  imder  me.  Ideals  sre  no  good 
If  they  are  blown  away  every  so  often  by 
the  bitter  winds  of  realities;  and  realities 
leave  us  overwhelmed  and  helpless  unless 
we  can  bring  to  them  the  power  and  im- 
pulse of  ideals.  And  so,  this  morning,  let 
tis   try   to   bring   the   two   together. 

Now.  In  spite  of  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  one  does  not  need  to  claim  omnis- 
cience in  order  to  understand  the  decisive 
facts  about  Germany.  The  first  thing  to 
understand  Is  that  the  problem  of  Germany 
Is  not  merely  the  problem  of  Hitler.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  if  Hitler  were 
removed  and  a  number  of  Important  Nazi 
leaders  killed  off.  the  entire  problem  would 
soon  be  solved.  This  is  fallacious.  The 
problem  of  modern  Germany  is  the  result 
chiefly  of  two  things:  One,  of  the  world 
situation  for  which  we  are  all  partly  re- 
sponsible; and  two.  of  German  antecedents 
and  history. 

That  there  are  things  wrong  with  Germany 
which  are  wrong  with  all  of  us  I  take  to  be 
obvious.  All  nations  have  had  a  part,  active 
or  passive,  in  producing  the  present  war. 
Even  withdrawal  and  isolationism  must  bear 
Its  share  of  blame.  So  must  economic  grerd 
and  every  kind  of  national  selfishness  and 
shortsightedness.  In  many  ways,  Germany 
haa  felt  the  strain  of  a  sick  world  more  in- 
tensely than  other  nations — because  in  some 
respects,  and  highly  important  ones.  Ger- 
many la  weaker  than  other  nations.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  we  can  cure  what  is 
wrong  with  all  nations,  to  that  extent  we 
can  cure  what  is  wrong  with  Germany.  If 
we  can  adjust  the  world  to  the  great  trans- 
formations of  the  last  few  centuries,  if  we 
can  unify  it  as  one  vTorld,  and  begin  to  govern 
It  as  one  world— the  free,  united  world  of 
all  its  free  and  equal  peoples — then  Germany 
will  benefit  from  these  adjustments  and  im- 
prove her  place  within  the  family  of  peaceful 
nations. 

But  this  Is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done 
by  instantaneous  arrangements.  We  should 
certainly  begin  at  once — and  eagerly  as  well 
as  wisely — but  the  process  will  take  time. 
Meanwhile,  the  special  German  problem  will 
persist.  What  Is  it?  We  can  put  it  most 
briefly  by  saying  that  a  nation  is  molded  by 
Its  history.  Whatever  a  nation  Is.  distinc- 
tively. It  Is  because  Its  history  has  conditioned 
It  to  be  that  thing.  Hitler  long  ago  advised 
non -Germans  to  try  to  find  the  •meUphyslcal 
roots  of  the  Nazi  movement"  in  German  his- 
tory. If  we  follow  his  suggestion  we  find 
that  these  roots  go  right  back  to  the  elements 


of  Teutonic  ctilture  that  were  never  trans- 
formed by  the  Roman  Empire.  The  Romans 
never  conquered  Germany  and  so  the  whole 
Teutonic  area  was  never  Latinised.  That 
means  that  It  did  not  deeply  atworb  as  an 
early  shaping  factor  the  classical  Greek  and 
Roman  Influence,  one  of  the  two  great 
streams  of  Influence  from  which  western 
civilisation  took  Its  rise.  Subsequent  Inter- 
action with  this  Influence  has  not  sufficed  to 
make  Germany  naturally  and  spontaneously 
an  altcgether  western  nation. 

Let  me  quote  a  German  writer  on  this 
point.  Goerg  Moenlus:  "In  this  country."  he 
says  (meaning  Germany)  "a  latent  enmity 
against  Rome  has  survived,  an  outburst  of 
which  characterizes  every  new  epoch  of  Ger- 
man history.  Germany's  adherence  to  the 
Greco-Roman  world  of  culture  would  by  It- 
self bring  alx>ut  a  pacification  of  Europe." 
Anyone  %ho  wishes  to  see  the  most  impres- 
sive mass  of  evidence  ever  assembled  on  this 
subject  should  read  Aurel  Kolnai's  War 
Against  the  Wast.  The  book  Is  almost  en- 
tirely made  up  of  quotations  from  German 
writers  and  no  one  has  yet  successfully 
claimed  that  they  are  anything  but  fair  and 
representative. 

Santayana,  the  American  philosopher, 
once  wrote  a  shorter  but  similar  book,  and, 
of  course,  Herman  Rauschning's  various 
books  are  all  related  to  the  same  theme. 
Germany  did  not  t>egin  as  part  of  western 
civilization  in  the  same  way  that  other  west- 
ern nations  did.  The  classical  Influence  al- 
though not  absent,  did  not  dominate  the 
shaping  of  her  cultural  origins.  Later,  after 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  other  European 
countries  had  a  renaissance,  a  revival  of  clas- 
sical learning,  again  Germany  did  not  In- 
digenously share  it.  In  Germany  the  Refor- 
mation was  not  related  as  It  was  elsewhere 
to  the  spiritual  impulse  of  the  Renaissance, 
a  fact  of  considerable  Importance. 

It  so  happens,  too — and  here  we  come  to 
the  second  stream  of  infiuence — that  Ger- 
many, especially  northern  Germany,  was 
never  Christianized  in  the  entirety  of  iU  cul- 
ture to  the  same  extent  or  by  the  same  proc- 
ess that  other  European  nations  were.  This, 
too,  is  a  long  story,  but  many  representative 
German  writers  are  more  than  willing  to  tell 

it. 

I  am  afraid  this  German  divergency  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  it  comes  to  the 
glorification  of  war.  Every  modern  nation  on 
earth  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  when  It 
comes  to  spilling  rivers  of  blood,  but  It  is 
the  sober  truth,  nonetheless,  that  Germany 
has  surpassed  all  others  in  glorifying  war 
and  Justifying  it  as  a  natural  and  inevitable 
thing.  As  Heinrlch  Heine  puts  It — and  this 
was  in  1834 — "Christianity  has  somewhat 
softened  the  brutal,  Germanic  lust  of  battle, 
but  coiUd  not  destroy  It."  Or.  If  you  do  not 
care  for  the  opinion  of  Heine,  let  us  go  to 
Nletmche:  "The  profound  and  Icy  mistrust," 
says  Nietzsche,  "which  the  German  arouses 
whenever  he  gets  any  power  Into  his  hands 
Is  the  aftermath  of  that  vast  horrible  tear 
with  which,  for  long  centuries,  Europe 
dreaded  the  wrath  of  the  Teutonic  blond 
beast."  (Genealogy  of  Morals.  1887.)  Or 
we  might  go  the  German  philosopher,  von 
Treltschke :  "The  German  Is  a  hero  bom,"  he 
says  approvingly,  "and  believes  that  he  can 
hack  and  hew  his  way  through  life." 

Mr.  Edgar  Ansell  Mowrer,  second  to  none 
In  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  to  understand 
Germany  generously  as  well  as  Justly,  relates 
his  surprise  to  discover  that  Germanism  Is 
not  Just  nationalism  but.  as  he  calls  It.  "a 
partlcularlst  substitute  for  religion."  He  In- 
slsU  that  this  Is  so  as  It  Is  m  no  other  coun- 
try, and  can  quote  from  numberless  prcMnl- 
nent  German  sources  for  over  three  centuries 
to  prove  It.  The  very  word  "kultur"  has  a 
different  meaning  than  the  word  "culture"; 
It  Is  something  mystically  German — and  only 


German.  Or  let  us  take  the  Nasi  wrltar,  Uana 
Bluher.  who  says:  "Unlike  the  Teutons,  the 
Cauls  have  ftUly  adopted  the  culture  of  vic- 
torious Rome  •  •  •  France  always 
bears  the  same  mission,  be  It  under  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Cross  or  at  the  rights  of  man. 
*  *  *  Germany  Is  always  essentially  the 
other  side.  •  •  •  She  lives  In  a  sUU  of 
truce  with  Christianity,  nor  can  It  ever  be 
known  If  the  pagan  cult  flres  are  truly  and 
really  extinct." 

We  could  sum  up  all  this  by  saying  that 
Germany  has  refused  the  only  two  pMOaful 
alternatlvee— that  of  being  a&slmilated  Into 
the  west  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  accepting 
equality  with  the  west  on  the  other.  It  Is  of 
the  essence  of  this  "kulttir"  that  Germany  la 
destined  to  esubilsh  IU  own  way  ot  Ills 
throughout  the  world,  and  therefore  to  de- 
stroy western  dvUization  and  to  root  out  the 
spiritual  ^sasls  of  IU  culture.  This  U  why 
democracy  is  hated  and  squai  human  rights 
derided.  ThU  Is  what  Germans  are  Uugbt. 
Many  escape  from  It  and  find  the  larger 
world— really  find  It.  It  cannot  be  too  greatly 
emphasized  that  many  Germana,  both  within 
Germany  and  ouUide,  actually  achieve  thla 
and  make  Important  contributions  to  the 
universal  values  of  human  civilization,  but, 
alas,  their  number  is  never  enough. 

There  has  always  been  a  struggle  in  Ger- 
man culture  In  what  Germans  themselves 
love  to  call  "the  German  soul"— betvroen  the 
wider  civilization,  liberal,  universal  culture — 
and  Germanism.  Under  stress,  however.  It  Is 
always  Germanism  that  wins,  and  It  uses  IU 
Immense  force  and  energy  to  devssUte  the 
world.  The  removal  of  Hitler  would  not  re- 
move this.  And  in  any  case,  what  would 
replace  Hitler? 

I  believe  there  Is  general  agreement  among 
Germans  themselves  that  whether  officially 
or  secretly  only  the  German  Army  can  do  so. 
Very  well,  then,  what  would  we  be  dealing 
with  In  the  German  Army?  We  would  be 
dealing  with  the  very  group  that  Is  most 
deeply  Imbued  with  this  very  philosophy  we 
have  been  Indicating.  Not  wild  fanatics  like 
some  of  the  Nasls  but  calmer,  more  dellber- 
au.  and  perhaps  more  dangerotis  men.  Let 
ua  Uke  a  look  at  this  from  another  view- 
point. Professor  Pratt,  able  psychologist  at 
Rutgers  University,  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  the  German  psychological  offensive,  ss  It 
ts  called.  There  are  also  other  studies,  nota- 
bly one  of  the  German  military  mind  In 
this  connection  by  H.  L.  Ansbacher.  We  will 
take  Just  one  item  developed  in  these  studies. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  war  German  mlU- 
tarisU  were  bewildered.  Not  only  did  ihey 
believe  themselves  Invincible  because  of  the 
perfection  of  their  arrangemenu  for  making 
war  but  also  because  it  aras  their  philosophy, 
their  religion.  When  defeat  came  It  was  as 
though  the  sim  had  fallen  out  of  the  sky  and 
nothing  made  sense  any  more.  The  German 
supreme  command  simply  refused  to  believe 
the  facts.  And  so  they  made  rationaliza- 
tions, some  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  Ingeniously  made  to  believe.  What  hap- 
pened, said  the  supreme  command,  was  that 
the  politicians  had  betrayed  the  German 
Army.  Woodrow  Wilson  had  deceived  tha 
German  people  with  his  Fourteen  PoinU.  so 
that  they  no  longer  had  the  heart  to  fight. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  true  at  all.  The  Ger- 
man Army  was  beaten  in  battle.  If  it  had 
not  accepted  an  armistice  when  it  did,  mil- 
lions of  American  soldiers  were  on  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic  to  help  the  Allies  subdtw 
all  Germany  If  necessary.  Whereas  Germany 
Itself  was  depleted  of  reserves  and  half 
starving  besides.  Germany  was  beaten.  But 
the  military  leaders — and  presently  many 
others — refused  to  believe  it.  General  Luden- 
dorfl  wrote  a  book  about  it,  which  became  the 
Bible  of  the  new  German  Army.  It  was  the 
starting  point  for  Colonel  Or.  Albre^t  Blau. 
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Um  mat 
own  ctMMttyrxiiBit. 
bMldes  Hitler— have  been 
,  li(Mi0iiilui ff*i  Cblcf  of  IntH- 
antf  tlM  Bkwten   s«nml, 
Proftwtoiml   faTdiologtsta 
•  graat  (Ib«1  were  Slmonett  and 
B.   R.   Jiiatch.     ntler  «m   by  no  man* 
•10B9  is  HUB  ■pproMtt — neltbcr  Rttler  nor 
tb«  Nazu.      The  pcychologlcal  war  wu  4e> 
vtaMi  bjr  and  for  Um  O^mmm  i^gtli.  to  tm 
to  pi  eyre  th«  iperld  Dor  Ommam  m- 
roB*  wlw  vmnta  to  apeod  •  fto- 
ik  or  two  ilK>nid  r«ad  tlic  Ittera- 
tuiw    I    mmn    meaatd    tnuHlattoas   of 
OflrmsB  wrttars  ttmiiiwNM.     Tb* 
of  n  all  1»  this:    0«nnan7  to  nerer  ftiMy 
i:  tt  Is  Oarmui  destiny  to  wtn  ttiwanti 
Vto  g«C  rtd  «C  mtlcr  alone  tbcn,  and 
tnak  tlM  a«rman  Army,  would  tM  no  way  to 
te  proMea  a«  an. 
•boot  the  tndaatrlaUetst     In  the  first 
pi— .  tbey  eonld  not  achieve  power  wttbovt 
tha  aoaaaat  at  tlta  anay:  I  m— n  in  a  nego- 
tlatad  paaaa;  bat  aiipijuue  tbay  could?    Any> 
on*  who  wlsbei  to  know  their  paycbotofy 
should  read  a  lerwl  book  called  This  Cbcm- 
leal  Aga  by  WUIlazne  Baynaa.      It  Is  not  a 
book  about  Ocmany  but  a  book  about  eham- 
letry — its  modern  devakymenU — but  natu- 
rally euclik  a  book  aMHt  kava  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  Oermaay.     X  eaaaot  stop  to  de- 
scrlba  all   ttoa  ssctJona  tlMt    are  relevant. 
Bxat  anyoaa  saa  nad  them  tor  himself.     He 
wUI  rttsrotar  how  the  German  dye  industry. 
orlglBatsd  to  exploit  the  new  dyes  Invented 
In  Bfeglaad.  was  used  to  deprive  every  other 
eo«Btij  o<   the  most  Important   exploalve. 
TNT.      At   the  beginning  of  the  last  war. 
Oan&any  had  almost  all   the  TNT-maklng 
appacatus  In  the  world  and  erpected  to  win 
a  quick  war  partly  on   that   account.      In 
othex    countrfee    bXBlnessnien    will    achieve 
■MMopoIies  If  they  can— but   not  for  such 
naClbnslIstlc  reasons.     Thry  do  tt  for  money. 
But  Oerman  Industry  is  and  always  has  been 
a  tool  ts  the  hands  of  the  government. 
In  the  sams  book,  you  may  raad  how  the 
Co.  In  Germany  tried  to  keep  t>ack 
tta*  discovery  of  sulfanilamide,  and  would 
hwra  dona  so  had  It  not  bean  for  a  brilliant 
Praarhmsn  who  could  read  between  the  lines. 
BaM.  too.  s  weapon  was  betng  forged — but 
tba  amMtlon  ran  too  high.     Ifo.  the  problem 
of  Oatmany  la  the  problem  of  Che  need  for  a 
dasp-seated     transformation.      If     hate     Is 
wrong,  and  imbalances  Judgment,  so  does 
sentfmentanty.      We   must   deal    wttli   the 
Oerman  proUem  by  seeking  ftrst  of  all  a 
calm  and  ratloBal  understaiMHug  of  the  facts. 
Went  what  I  have  been  saying  does  not  mean 
that  tlM  Ctannan  is  a  dtfTerent  sort  of  htmum 
batof .    It  ti  not  a  matter  of  ptryslesl  hered- 
ttj.    Tt  Is  certainly  not  a  matter  of  a  lack 
of  tBteiltgence  or  of  native   abtltty.     It   Is 
not  tn  any  way  a  matter  of  Oermany  betng 
Inaaialy  more  evtl  than  other  nattons.    It  is 
a  Matter  of  conditioning     In  spite  of  the 
brttltancy   of   German    aehtevgments    along 
many  Itnes.  the  platn  t&et  Is  that  the  Ger- 
mans as  a  nation  are  very  badly  condttloned 
people  for  the  making  of  a  peaceftd  worfd — a 
world  of  equal  men  and  equal  peoples.     Bad^ 
•doeated  for  this  purpose — which,  of  eoorse. 
is  the  most  Important  of  all  purposes. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  when  he  meets  a 
Oesman  he  meets  an  InXsrlor.  That  would  be 
foolish  as  wen  aa  Indafsnafble.  We  are  deal- 
Inc  wUli  a  probtan  of  national  psychology, 
not  of  Individual  merit  or  lack  of  ft.  And 
thsK*  are  bad  feat\ires  to  every  nation  tn  the 
world.  Ttte  troutUe  la  that  the  particular 
bad  feattira  to  which  Germany  so  tenaciously 
holds  la  the  one  that  cauaes  the  most  trouble. 
TlUa  remains  true  no  matter  how  dtftghtfol 
individual  Oermana  may  be— and  they  often 
are  iW^HhtTtil.  I  have  feft  proud  and  prm- 
%o  nnnber  some  of  tliem  among  m^ 
I  bopa  X  always  ahaO.    If  I  may 
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life  and  In- 
I  ip  toward  the  level 
They  must  create 
will  greatly  de^ 
stneerely  seek 
Thts  Is  the  ap- 
Ifae  eommon  sense 
ft  Is  the  religlowi 
easy.    Ito  suluiluu 
Is  easy.    Bnt  It  Is 


■  aa  Amstleaus  hi 
ever  q>oken,  and 


by  the  greatest  of  all 

waa  as  much  a  realist  aa  ha 

and  who  was  superbly  both.    His  words  which 

I  am  about  to  quote  are  framed  above  my 

desk  always  when  I  am  making  scrmoas  and 

haw  been   for  many  years.    Tou  are   very 

familiar  with  them: 

''With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
to  all.  with  flrmacsa  la  the  right  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  tha  light,  let  as  finish  tha 
work  we  are  la." 

IVot  sentimentality — but  11mm ess.  Flrm« 
ness  In  the  right.  Not  right  aa  hate  or  pre|u- 
dice  make  thlnga  seem  so — but  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right.  And  with  malice 
toward  none.  No  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion. Malice  toward  none.  Charity,  each  of 
us  mindful  how  much  he  needs  that  sama 
charity  himself,  because  tha  evfl  he  sees  In 
others  knocks  so  loudly  at  his  own  doora— 
charity  for  all. 

If  in  the  I860's  and  afterward  we  had  fol- 
lowed Lincoln,  tiow  much  sonner  would  the 
wounds  of  the  War  between  the  States  have 
been  healed.  Was  anything  that  was  done 
In  c(mtradlctl<Hi  of  this  Idealism  proved  to 
be  better  than  It — more  practical?  It  waa 
proved  evil  and  disaatrovs.  Let  us  leam 
what  Lincoln  tried  to  taaA  us  while  there 
Is  stin  time.  Let  us  deserve  our  heritage  aa 
Amerleans. 

Not  only  one  nation  bvt  all  nations  must 
leam  a  new  way.  An  age  Is  ending.  A  new 
age  Is  beginning.  We  need  not  be  slaves  of 
the  past — the  Oerman  people  or  any  of  us — ■ 
If  we  will  face  the  future  with  the  power  of 
the  future.  The  only  thing  that  can  save 
nations  from  the  evils  of  their  past  Is  tba 
pow«  of  the  future — If  they  win  receive  It^ 
I  said  earlier  that  Germany  was  shaped  bjr 
Its  history — that  It  had  never  received  aa 
other  western  nations  had.  the  two  great 
streams  of  Inlhicoca  which  have  molded 
their  lifb  and  culture.  But  a  new  and  vaster 
infioence  Is  entering  into  the  life  of  n'^tlins 
today:  a  greater,  more  vnivcrsal  common 
faith.  It  Is  ths  latth  that  Jeans  tried  to 
bring  Into  life — and  all  tha  prophets  of  a 
high  rcUgion  In  every  place  and  eiery  time. 
It  can  shape  the  whole  wortd  to  a  nobter 
civilization  than  we  have  ever  known  tf  wm 
are  willing  that  it  ahail.  And  it  can  win 
the  struggle  not  only  in  Oermany  but  every- 
where, beginning  with  tha  struggle  in  tha 
hearts  of  individual  men  aivd  women — your 
hearts  and  mine. 


Ncbnifka  CsnpaifB  Resim^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPgf^ 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAFPER 

or  KAxasa 

nf  TUB  aOf ATX  OV  TBM  UNIIMU  tTTATKB 

Thuriday,  November  16.  i9i4 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  address 
entitled  "Nebraska  Campaign  R&um6," 
delivered  oo  November  9. 1944,  by  Harold 
David  Witeoo,  SUte  exeeuUve  director 
of  the  Allied  Dry  Forces  of  Nebraska, 
OT«r  radio  station  KMMJ,  Grand  Island. 
Nebr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
asfoikms: 

Thetest  of  ov  shMerfty  in  the  great  battle 
•ytost  aleehotlc  beverages  wlU  be  our  re- 
actlos  and  o«r  cany-through  hi  the  face  of 
defeat. 


1-»  T^  ^^/"VT»T> 
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The  campaign  has  been  national  In  many 
respects.  Wet  interests  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  concentrated  on  the  battle  for  votes 
in  Nebraska  and  spent  unbelievably  huge 
sums  to  defeat  the  drys.  It  was  their  aim 
to  defeat  the  drys  so  overwhelmingly  that 
future  efforts  would  be  discouraged.  Their 
appraisal  of  the  convictions  and  determina- 
tion of  members  of  the  churches  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  certainly  boomerang. 

National  liquor  adveixising  in  Nebraaka 
newspapers  totaled  close  to  100  inches  c^ich 
week  from  the  start  of  the  campaign  in  July. 
At  least  half  of  this  advertising  was  general 
and  did  not  directly  refer  to  the  initiative 
law  but  was  placed  to  influence  the  news- 
papers. Some  little  8-page  weeklies  (with  4 
pages  stereotype  filler)  carried  huge  ads  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  value  oi  the 
newspaper  as  an  advertising  medium. 

We  have  figured  at  least  one-quarter  mil- 
lion was  spent  by  the  wets  for  liquor  adver- 
tising in  400  weeklies  and  another  one-quar- 
ter million  In  25  dallies.  The  Omaha  World- 
Herald  led  the  parade  with  an  intake  of  at 
least  $100,000  for  the  campaign.  Advertising 
In  4  of  their  last  precampalgn  papers  totaled 
118.  110.  143,  and  162  inches.  At  S0.30  an 
inch  (political  rate)  such  advertising  nets  a 
golden  harvest. 

We  quote  from  a  statement  prepared  a 
day  in  advance  of  the  election  for  release  to 
the  press: 

"It  has  been  a  real  scrap,  a  typical  U.  8.  A. 
fight,  and  it  was  determined  in  the  good  old 
American  way  by  ballots,  not  biillets. 

"When  we  went  into  this  campaign  we 
did  not  count  victory  in  number  of  votes  but 
In  educational  effort.  We  have  won  beyond 
our  greatest  expectation. 

"Since  repeal  millions  have  been  spent  to 
put  a  quietus  on  any  church  activity  against 
the  traffic  In  liquor.  So-called  drys  have 
been  given  superscundlng  titles  and  amply 
supplied  with  money  to  skillfully  sell  a  "do- 
nothing  policy."  We  knew  it  would  take 
more  than  one  campaign  to  expose  this  slick 
wet  strategy.  Our  goal  was  to  prove,  first, 
that  otir  benevolent  Government  partner- 
ship with  the  traffickers  tn  liquor  was  all 
profit  to  the  sellers  and  all  loss  to  the  drink- 
er and  to  the  public. 

"Second,  to  sell  the  idea  that  enforcement 
of  any  law  Involving  social  conduct  is  com- 
plicated and  made  more  difficult  by  legaliz- 
ing or  compromising  with  the  vice. 

"Third,  it  is  the  alcohol  in  alcoholic  bever- 
ages that  warps  men's  Judgment  causing 
crime,  vice,  and  production  infficiency,  not 
the  method  of  merchandising. 

"We  have  succeeded  In  our  first  objective, 
that  is,  proving  that  the  liquor  traffic  is  all 
profit,  thanks  to  the  enormous  spending  of 
the  traffickers  in  liquor;  but  we  have  ob- 
viously failed  in  the  latter  two  objectives. 

"The  drys  accept  the  verdict  as  true  Ameri- 
cans and  will  continue  to  support  enforce- 
ment of  existing  liquor  laws  and  pledge  £S- 
sfstancc  to  the  strengthening  of  any  law  to 
the  end  that  consumption  and  crime  may 
be  reduced. 

"With  respect  to  the  future,  we  have  just 
started  to  fight  against  the  promotional  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  Our  first  move  with 
the  new  legislature  will  be  a  request  for  a 
law  to  allocate  all  liquor  taxes  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  many  public  costs  due  to  liquor, 
and  thus  free  our  deserving  aged  from  the 
stigma  of  seeming  to  live  off  the  dissipation 
of   others." 

The  liquor  Interests  spent  prodigiously  to 
confuse  the  issue.  In  fact,  their  entire  cam- 
paign waa  designed  to  prevent  consideration 
of  the  only  question  at  issue,  which  was. 
Shall  we  cancel  our  protective  government 
partnership  with  the  traffickers  In  liquor  or 
shall  we  continue  to  encovirage  and  support 
our  beverage-alcohol  partners  in  the  promo- 
tion of  sales  ot  drug  alcohol? 


The  wets  made  Irresponsible  charges,  falas 
charges,  and  superfalse  charges  with  such 
utte^-  abandon  that  the  truth  was  largely  sub- 
m-rgcd.  It  was  practically  impossible  to 
draw  attention  to  the  terrible  10-year  reoord 
of  repeal. 

Assertions  which  seldom  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  campaign  got  the  headlines  while 
dry  answers  found  the  wastebasket.  These 
suppressive  tactics  were  apparent  to  those 
actively  trying  to  carry  on  in  the  campaign: 
but  with  the  traffickers  in  liquor  spending 
•100  to  our  SI  we  did  not  have  Uie  means  of 
exposing  the  falsity  of  this  campaign  strat- 
egy 

With  very  nearly  unlimited  finances,  the 
liquor  crowd  from  the  very  start  tried  to 
overwhelm  the  church  people  liefore  the  lat- 
ter could  get  under  way.  Newspaper  adver- 
tising and  the  propaganda  space  this  costly 
advertising  had  purchased  was  appallingly 
effective  in  befuddling  the  situation. 

The  campaign  can  prove  Immensely  profit- 
able to  the  dry  cause  if  we  have  the  intes- 
tinal fortitude  and  intelligence  to  capitalise 
on  the  desperate  highly  financed  wet  dodge- 
th«-l8sue  tactics. 

It  takes  more  than  emotion  and  footwork 
to  make  a  worthy  patriot  or  a  worthy  Chris- 
tian. It  takes  a  teachable  spirit,  and  time, 
and  study.  If  we  do  not  read  well  authenti- 
cated factual  information,  truth  like  Jesus 
Christ,  can  be  crucified  on  Ignorance. 

We  lost  because  many  fine  church  people 
refused  to  take  the  time  and  thotight  to 
analyze  the  liquor  situation.  Those  of  you 
who  worked  so  untiringly  and  so  unselfishly 
deserve  our  sincere  "Thank  you."  If  you 
shirked  in  this  mighty  battle  to  cancel  the 
most  profitable  drug  concession  In  the  world, 
we  trust  you  will  now  be  a  jotoer  in  con- 
tinuing our  State- wide  educational  campaign 
against  the  driig  alcohol.  If  we  had  won.  we 
would  have  had  to  redouble  our  efforts  In 
behalf  of  an  adequate  enforcement  code. 
Now  that  we  have  lost,  we  must  treble  our 
efforts  to  awaken  the  public  to  the  menace 
to  society  of  continued  unrestricted  sales 
promotion  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Prohibition  did  not  solve  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  repeal  only  succeeded  in  legalizing 
lawlessness  and  increasing  liquor  consump- 
tion. Victory  at  the  polls  Novemt)er  7  would 
not  have  solved  the  alcohol  problem.  Con- 
stant vigilance  and  education  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Defeat  at  the  polls  November  7 
is  not  final.  It  simply  postpones  the  day 
when  we  must  defeat  the  greatest  curse  in 
America,  legalized  sale  of  drug  alcohol. 

We  enjoyed  this  battle  and  were  not  sur- 
prised at  liquor  tactics.  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  did  raise  our  blood  pressure, 
and  we  know  it  gets  the  same  retictlon  from 
fathers  and  mothers  of  servicemen.  That 
is  the  audacity  of  a  traffic  that  undermines 
the  efficiency  and  the  stamina  of  our  fighting 
men,  In  publicizing  their  great  concern  for 
our  sons.  The  falsity  of  this  position  is  best 
attested  by  their  phony  serviceman  petition: 

"ths  prrrnoM 

To  the  People  of  Nebraska: 

"We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Nebraska, 
who  are  now  serving  In  the  armed  forces  In 
defense  of  our  country,  are  dismayed  to  learn 
that  those  of  us  who  survive  this  war  may 
have  to  retxirn  to  the  kind  of  a  Nebraska  that 
our  fathers  returned  to  in  1919.  We  feel 
that  we  are  being  disfranchised.  Our  minds 
are  fully  occupied  with  two  propositions: 
To  kill  as  many  Oermans  as  possible  to  the 
end  that  we  may  get  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  ourselves  survive  until  we  get 
home  again.  We  ask  the  people  of  Nebraska 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Nebraska  we  return  to 
will  be  the  same  Nebraska  we  left  when  we 
entered  the  armed  forces." 

This  petition  allegedly  signed  by  members 
of  Nebraska's  one  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 


and  advertised  throughout  the  State  of  Ne-> 
braska  U  a  fraud.  That  is,  it  Is  a  fraud  with 
respect  to  the  use  the  Uqxior  traAefeMB  mada 
of  it  In  their  huge  full -page  and  two>thlr<la 
page  advertising  which  qpread-eagled  the 
SUte. 

The  petition  does  not  mention  prrhlbltion 
or  antlllquor  legislation  or  anyihin^  regard- 
ing the  initiative  petition  law  on  the  ballot. 
November  7. 

Parents  of  boys  alleged  to  have  signed  thts 
petition  which  was  construed  as  suopcrt  ct 
the  liquor  traffic  are  up  in  arms.  Some  of 
their  letters  almost  require  asbsstos  paper. 
Why  such  subterftige  with  cur  servicemen  f 
Nothing  the  liquor  crowd  puu  out  surprises 
us:  but  we  Old  think  they  would  have  tha 
decency  to  play  fair  with  our  fighting  sons 
over  there. 

Five  major  factors  contributing  to  defeat: 
First.  It  is  difficult  to  create  Interest  tn 
moral  issues  when  money  is  easy.  History 
starting  with  Biblical  times  is  replete  with 
evidence  to  sustain  this  statement.  Nebras- 
ka  vdtmg  reflected  the  general  low  tone  of  the 
entire  national  election. 

S3cond.  many  sincere  drys  were  confused 
with  regard  to  the  serviceman.  They  knew 
voting  was  permissible  anywhere  in  the 
world,  yet  they  knew  of  the  tactics  of  the 
wets  with  respect  to  national  prohibition. 
They  feared  lest  the  contemptible  methods 
of  the  wets  in  trying  to  arou.se  antagonism 
betvreen  overseas  servicemen  and  citizens  at 
home  might  create  an  unfavorable  situation. 
Consequently,  they  tolerated  this  lndefenB.ble 
subterfuge  and  postponed  their  dry  vote  until 
after  the  retiun  of  the  tervlceman.  If  wa 
had  permitted  the  wall  of  the  weu  to  be 
applied  to  every  other  election  issue,  ws 
would  have  paralj-zed  democracy. 

There  is  direct  evidence  that  the  traffickers 
In  liquor  circularized  members  of  ths  armed 
forces  several  times.  '.  hey  flooded  and  over- 
loaded overseas  mall  bags  with  their  propa- 
ganda and  slowed  down  the  transportation 
and  delivery  of  legitimate  letters. 

Third  factor  in  dry  defeat  is  that  many  sin- 
cere drj's  recognized  that  the  aftermath  of  war 
always  brings  lawlessness  and  did  not  wish 
the  drys  to  take  over  during  th  s  era  of  as- 
sured disorder.  In  other  words,  they  wanted 
the  wets  to  wallow  in  their  own  debauchery 
for  another  2  years.  No  one  can  question 
the  sincerity  of  these  churchmen,  a  ntmti- 
ber  of  whom  were  outstanding  der^meu. 

Fourth,  Inability  through  lack  of  finances 
and  time  to  focus  genuine  attention  on  alco- 
holic beverages  as  saboteur  No.  1  to  war 
efllciency  and  health:  public  enemy  No.  I 
through  the  Increase  of  .accidents.  Insanity, 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  general  moral  de- 
pravity. The  huge  money  spending  of  ths 
wets,  supplemented  by  deliberate  suppres- 
sion of  facta,  completely  burled  the  real 
truth  The  frightful  ccst  to  the  drinker  and 
to  the  public  of  Government-protected  sals 
of  Intoxicating  beverages  will  ultimately  cut, 
and  cur  campaign,  if  propsrly  foUo-srcd 
through,  will  definitely  speed  that  day. 

Fifth,  and  probably  the  major  factor,  the 
necessity  of  a  tax  revision  to  care  for  our 
aged  dependents  cost  the  drys  many  votes. 
We  tried  in  vain  to  show  the  hypocrUy  of 
the  wet  tax  claims.  Liquor  costs  m  taxes  and 
in  charity  to  care  for  crime,  vice,  and  pov- 
erty due  to  liquor  were  ignored. 

The  electorate  just  went  "hog  wild"  against 
any  measure  Involving  taxes.  In  fact,  the 
public  was  "no"  minded  on  everything— 
voting  a  majority  "no"  on  anything  on  tha 
ballot  that  Involved  a  change. 

We  were  told  when  national  prohibition 
was  repealed  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
temperance,  and  that  the  saloon  would  not 
come  back.  Now  we  have  taverns  and  road- 
houses  that  are  infinitely  worse  than  tha 
saloon,  bocsiiss  they  are  crowded  by  women 
as  well  as  msa.    Official  Government  recorda 
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that  ntnon.  dnuikards.  and  otxtUwi 

b»  ftttUW  Uqoor  wttta  the  fnstwt  at 

F.  B.  X.  ftacwprtnt  card* 

Iqaor  cflnaat  MDong  tbis 

, Btly  on  tb*  tecwM. 

Thirty  ye«r«  of  police  reoorda  In  Lincoln. 
tiM  capital  of  Nataraaka.  clearly  indict  the 
Uqmx  traAe.  In  1914  to  1917.  Incliulve.  all 
praprablMtlon  yaara.  arreeu  for  dninkenneaa 
mwMmitA  13M  a  year.  In  the  15-year  period. 
Mia  tot  IMS  <aU  dry  years) .  arresta  averaged 
SIO  aMli  jmr.  In  the  last  9  years  of  repeal. 
■rraata for  tliiintawnaai  Jumped  to  an  average 
«ae&  year  at  968    a  batter  than  800  peroant 


flgtirco  are  given  to  show  that  when- 
•rer  eomprefaenslve  OoTermneht  statlatloa 
•ra  takoft  over  a  long  period  of  time,  arreata 
for  drunkenness  is  always  found  to  t>e  in  di- 
rect proportlOB  to  ttao  ooannnptlon  of  alco- 
hallo  bowifH. 
Ono  or  tbo  won*  feoturea  of  the  campaign 
tha  troquancy  with  which  outstanding 

of  the  people  were  falsely  quoted 
wtth  regard  to  tbeir  stand  on  the  liquor  quea- 
tlon.  An  allogad  quotatkm  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  1840  waa  uaocl  thraufbout  the  Bute 
with  his  picture:  altlMNlch  the  authenticity 
oC  thla  quoMttoa  boa  boon  very  serloualy 


Tbere  la  no  doubt  regarding  the  Lincoln 
•Utament  la  ia4a  whan  ha  said.  "Uquor 
■Ifht  have  dafendefa  but  no  JiHais."  and 
IIM  following  autemant  whiril  IM  ttoda  to 
an  Amy  rbaplatn  oa  tiM  ioy  IM  WM  aaaaa- 
"Marwta.  wNh  llM  bttp  of  iho  pao- 


pio.  vobovo 

ItlTMl 


Job.   Uov. 

Afior  loooMinwuoii.  Uia 

wlU  bo  tbo  ovorthffow  and 

iraAtt  MMI  |o«  In 

•Ml  at  iMirt  Mid 

VIU  fo  Ut«o  HUM 
of  a  eentury  «•»  I  Wf» 
would  cum*  when  iharo 
o»yli  bo  MlllMr  o  slova  uur  a  drunkard  in 
MO  lOML  I  novo  ll«*i  to  MO.  tbABb  Oo4. 
a«o  of  IIMM  propbooMo  fullUotf.  I  bopo  to 
MO  Um  fMiov  roMMotf ." 

#Mio  by  Dr.  ■.  atanloy  Jonoa;  *11  tha 
CmrMlMM  roallao  tbolr  power,  and  U  they 
loavft  i«  MMo  for  iMM  lais.  UM^  Mb  (iMbfo 
Mm  poiiiiMl  Hit  tf  «*  wum  MM  HMko 
II  vortbf  of  MV  fMbl  iioiMUf.  Sewf  In 
ivowaya.  Lot  OMMoao  oooooMlBd  voting. 
La«  then  eaaoa  to  vote  Oamocratle  or  Kapub- 
Itcan.  and  lot  tbooi  foto  ObnatUn." 

Wa  propoao  to  atart  a  comprabanatve  AUU- 
«t«o  abook  of  Uqtaor  publicity.  We  want  to 
Ammt  tho  aif  poney  in  repeal  reporu  to  the 
problbltlOB  ora.  Wa  aro  not  ebarging  or  in- 
toattooally  InCairlng  a  nowapapai  aaU-out. 
Wo  aro  pnitnoio  of  the  trafflckers  in  Uquor 
•Bd  MO  MMborlalng.  through  a  drug  con- 
oMMoa.  oivovtlolng  of  any  kind.  We  pro- 
pooo  to  proeo  that  liquor  offensea  are  so 
mquant  today  that  they  are  no  longer  news 
(uikloH  tbo*o  la  aooM  unexpected  devalop- 

We  alao  WMrt  to  lat  at  tbo  OmibonnaM 

•ad  town  00  tiMf  oob  bo  tabulated.  Oon- 
■ilttiaM  and  tedlTlduala  who  carried  on  dur* 
ing  the  recent  campaign  will  be  urged  to 
bead  up  theae  tab\ilatlon  committees.  The 
MSt  tUno  w«  croaa  swords  with  the  ''weta"  In 
Mnto-wtdo  eesnbat  we  will  have  aU  thla 
iDfaffflMtlon  availobla  for  uee. 

MrtbMaoro.  tbo  aerrleaaaan  bugaboo,  the 
!■■  pMblm.  and  nuoMiewa  oihar  **wet**  con- 
Mblbwn  wtU  be  detonated  before  tbe  battling 


Two  axioms,  that  Is,  self-evident  truths. 
that  we  must  aeU  to  defeat  the  liquor  Intcr- 
eats  are: 

1.  AlooiMl  lo  a  drag  that  attacks  flrat  tbe 
JudgOMSt  and  "conadence  brakes"  of  a  per- 
aoD.  Hm  aabnal  tn  na  gams  oaeondonry  in 
direct  proportloa  to  tbo  aawviit  of  aleohd 
taken  Into  tht  aynlwa.    Ttila  lo  true  up  to 


tbe  aaturatlcvn  point,  that  Is.  drunkei 

At  that  point,  fortunately,  ti  le  animal  In  man, 

as  well  as  the  mind.  U  para  yzed. 

It  la  the  alcohol  In  tbe  concoctions  con- 
sumed, not  the  method  ol  consumption  or 
sale,  that  brutallzea  man.  Official  P.  B.  L 
recoa:ds  abow  crime,  vloe.  ae  Idents.  Ill  health, 
and  absenteeism  In  direct  p  roportlon  to  con- 
sumption of  alcoholic  bevei  ages. 

Tax-paid  withdrawals  at  Uquor  for  con- 
sumption In  1934.  the  first  r  ^peal  year,  totaled 
1.058.074.473  gaUons.  In  IMS  they  totaled 
2.370.306.455.  In  10  years  of  repeal  arrests 
for  drunkenness  increast  d  250  percent, 
drunken  driving  97  j>€rceE  t.  and  crimes  of 
aU  aorta.  Including  bootleg]  ;lng.  264  percent. 
Compare  percentage  of  com  umptlon  Increase 
to  percentage  of  (drunkec  nesa  and)  crime 
Increaae. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  sp  rt  statlstlca  given 
out  by  the  wets  comparli  g  one  city  to  a 
different  era  In  that  city,  o  ■  to  another  city, 
or  to  a  State.  Carefully  i  elected  statistics 
of  this  type  can  return  m  ime  very  strange 
results  and  do  not  In  any  m  nse  reOect  trends 
or  conditions.  Our  statist  cs  are  all  official 
Government  records  for  t  M  entire  United 
SUtca. 

2.  Aloob^  braoda  lawliisnesa  and  any 
poorly  enforoad  provision  c  r  the  prohibitory 
law  Is  easier  and  Just  as  profitably  violated 
today  M  prior  to  repeal. 

Por  example,  manufaotur  i.  traaoportation, 
and  tale  were  prohibited  during  probtbl- 
tlon.  OOelal  Oororomtnt  records  indicate 
bootlsfginf  Just  as  prolif  3  today  as  prior 
to  roptal.  Wltb  Uquor  t  lat  can  be  pro* 
tftMod  for  not  moro  than  0  Mnta  a  gattnn 
MlUbf  at  115  to  lao  •  |Al  on  ond  number- 
loM  Mfbl  MMi  otttlots  ipportunttlM  for 
lllsii*!  MlM  •!•  tromtndotis  y  inoroosad, 

IClAoN  woro  pruhibitsd  I  qtior  durlnf  pro* 
bibitioa.  Utoy  ms  stut  m  odor  prohibition. 
Tboy  Oft  new  llotod  vtt  i  inbooilN  ind 
dninkArdi,  Do  you  think  niiiori  fovor  ip«« 
elsl  privilefs  for  oldsterst  If  you  havs  any 
doubt,  ilMtt  juvtntia  dsl  nqvienoy  reoords 
with  Tiipm  to  drunkennei  i.  r.  B  I.  fln|sr* 
print  cards  show  arraolB  for  drunkenness 
among  woman  undor  SI  ft  m  laoroaNd  19.0 
peresnt  In  1  war  jsar. 

It  iTM  tUognl  to  drink  oc  tho  atroot,  In  an 
autonu>bUo  and  In  public  i  laoM  during  pro- 
bibltlon.  It  U  BtlU  lllsgal:  aut  wltb  tbo  poa- 
ssMlon  of  Uquor  legal  anyv  here  anytime  tbe 
enforoement  of  tbeM  law  ;>royUlons  Is  im- 
poMlble. 

It  was  Illegal  to  aplke  d  inks  during  pro- 
hibition, that  Is,  add  alc<  bol  to  a  nonln- 


toxlcatUig  drink.    It  la  stU 

beverage    aloobol    avallabl  i 

poMBMlon  lefal  anywhere  i  inytlme.  bow  can 

tbe  police  or  bow  could  1  be  entire  United 

dtatea  Army  enforce  this  li  w? 

Liquor  Is  an  evU  that  we 
recognlsea  the  dlaastrous  o(  naaquencee  of  al 
cohoUc  beverages  by  prohibiting  sale  dturtng 
emergencies,  such  as  an 
fire  or  an  explosion.     Society  baa  actually 
been  buUdooed  Into  accept!  ig  tbe  ultimatum 
of  the  Uquor  crowd.  ''We  ^l  sell 
law.  ao  Ucenae  our  lawl 
ever  revenue  possible." 

We,  the  people,  license  t^e  very  thing,  al- 
cohol, that   breeda  crime, 
bankruptcy. 

Drya  contend  that  drug  afeohol  creates  dls- 
rospect  for  law  and  general 
oAclal  Government  record4  to  sustain  their 
crtlon. 

Lawleasness  Is  here  and 
creasing,  but  suppressive  dubllclty  methods 
financed  by  the  Uquor  cron  d  are  keeping  the 
public  In  Ignorance  of  tbe  ti  ue  situation. 

We  are  unalterably  oppc  ted  to  tbe  adver 
ttalng  and  the  promotion  <  t  sale  of  drug  al 
cobol.    Our  follow-through  campaign  wUl  be 
bout  anmnd  tbe  foOowlnf^  five  dry  axioms: 


AMU 
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Ulagal:  but  with 
anywhere    and 


tolerate.    Society 


law  or  no 
and  get  wbat- 


▼Ice,  and  moral 


Is  constantly  In- 


1.  It  Is  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed 
that  warpe  men's  Judgment,  causing  crime, 
accident,  and  broken  homea,  not  the  method 
of  sale. 

2.  Alcoholic  beveragea  are  a  tremendous 
menace  to  health  and  a  major  factor  In  ac- 
cidents and  absenteeism. 

3.  Government  records  disclose  crime  and 
vice  In  direct  proportion  to  consumption  of 
Intoxicating  beverages. 

4.  Common  sense  and  police  records  prove 
that  legalizing  any  vice  or  drug  complicates 
and  adds  to  law-enforcement  difficulties. 

6.  Business  executives  will  admit  sale  of 
any  commodity  Is  Increaaed  by  advertising. 
Government-supervised  mantifacture,  unre- 
stricted transportation,  and  retail  location. 
These  statements  are  axiomatic  and  surely 
challenging. 

In  their  wild  fear  lest  they  lose,  the  wets 
overspent  and  overshot  the  truth  with  so 
many  totally  absurd  efftisions  that  their  1944 
tactics  will  surely  be  their  downfall  In  the 
next  campaign.  Like  our  first  great  naval 
hero.  John  Paxil  Jones,  we  have  just  started 
to  fight. 


Principles  Motivatinf  Hit  Public  Activities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

ormw  MBxico 
Df  TMI  aiNATI  OF  THB  UNmO  ITATIS 

Thurtday,  Novtmbtr  It,  I9ii 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  Prrsldent,  on  Mon- 
day  rvonini ,  Novtmbor  6,  tht  lonlor  Stn- 
•tor  from  Ntw  York  I  Mr.  Waonrr  I  m«d« 
a  broddcMt  ovtr  rbdlo  it»iion  WJZ,  N«w 
y^rk  City.  WhUt  I  latMUl  to  Mk  un«nl- 
BWttf  fOMdnt  to  hav«  that  addroaa  print- 
•d  tn  tht  Appondix  of  tho  Riooiid.  X  now 
wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a 
couplo  of  parairaphi  In  which  Senator 
Waonir  glvea  aomethlng  of  tht  prlncl* 
plei  k>y  which  ht  hat  boon  guided 
throughout  hit  long  and  dlttlngulthed 
career  In  public  life. 

While  I  shall  not  be  critical  of  the 
many  extreme  and  unwarranted  state- 
ments made  during  the  past  campaign, 
and  such  Is  not  my  intention  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  do  stress  the  fact  that  Membera 
of  the  present  and  of  the  new  Congresa, 
wiiich  will  shortly  assemble,  will  be  faced 
with  problems  which  will  call  for  the 
highest  type  of  statesmanship  and  pa- 
triotism. It  will  be  no  time  for  selfish- 
ness, partisanship,  or  personal  ambition. 
Faithful  adherence  to  principle  is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  challenge  pre- 
sented by  national  and  world  affairs  can 
t>e  met. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  cause  me 
now  to  call  attention  to  a  brief  portion 
of  Senator  Wagner's  address: 

Tonight,  as  I  try  to  look  Into  the  future, 
with  tta  multitude  of  critical  problems.  I 
cannot  teU  you  with  precision  Just  how  I 
would  deal  wltb  every  situation  that  nuy 
ariae. 

But  I  can  teU  you  what  principles  I  have 
Uved  by  and  acted  by  In  public  life.  As  I 
have  appUed  these  prlnclplee  to  the  problems 
of  tbe  past,  ao  wo\ild  I  i^ply  them  to  the 
problems  of  the  futtire. 

I  have  tried  to  further  tbe.  Intereeta  of  my 
State,   but  never  to  the  detriment  of   the 
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,^i^,-^*mA  m  m«nar#  to  national  welfare  and 
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United  States  as  a  whole,  because  State  and 
Katlon  must  prosper  together. 

I  have  tried  to  advance  the  Interests  cf 
my  country,  but  never  by  coveting  the  pcs- 
e3s:lons  of  other  nations,  for  in  world  affairs 
ve  must  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
ethers  do  unto  us. 

I  have  contributed  my  voice  and  vote  to 
the  maintenance  of  world  peac3.  but  not  at 
the  price  of  human  liberty,  because  we  must 
live  as  free  men  and  not  exist  as  slaves. 

The  quotations  I  have  just  read  from 
the  able  Senator's  speech  are  only  a  part 
of  what  he  said,  but  generally  they  give 
something  of  the  light  by  wlilch  he  has 
been  guided.  Those  principles  and  his 
faithful  devotion  to  them,  without  doubt, 
account  for  the  outstanding  success  he 
has  made  in  every  field  of  endeavor. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that^the 
entire  address  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  th2  RiconD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adin^ss 
v;as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtco.iD, 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  during  many  continuous  years 
I  have  been  In  the  service  of  the  p?ople  of 
Kew  Totk.  Every  ofllce  I  have  held  has  been 
elective,  and  has  come  to  me  by  the  vote  and 
confidence  of  my  fellow  New  Yorkert.  Ivery. 
thirg  I  have  laid  and  done  tn  each  of  those 
ofBcea— in  the  State  Icgialature.  in  the  su* 
prome  court,  In  the  United  Sutee  fenato— le 
•  matter  of  record. 

I  cou^d  not  change  that  record  If  X  would: 
I  would  tint  change  It  1(  I  could,  Nothing  I 
■ay  111  this  rnmpalgn  could  add  much  to  thnt 
reoord.  Noihinn  my  opponent  has  said  haa 
detrttted  anyihing  from  that  record, 

lit  the  peat  the  voters  have  invariably  ap- 
proved rf  what  I  have  done  ae  their  repre- 
•etitative.  Tomorrow  jrcu  wtit  eaeroiae  your 
Koverelgn  right  tn  decide  whether  I  continue 
to  merit  your  onndettoe, 

ToiilRhl,  ax  I  try  to  look  Into  the  future 
wtth  Us  muliliuds  of  critical  problems,  I 
cannot  tell  you  with  preriston  just  how  I 
wou'.d  d.^al  with  every  situatluu  that  may 
arise. 

But  I  can  toll  you  what  prlnclplee  I  have 
lived  by  and  acted  by  In  public  life.  As  I 
have  epplted  these  principles  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  pnat.  so  would  I  apply  them  to 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

I  have  tried  to  further  the  Interests  of  my 
gtate — but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  bKause  State  and 
Nation  mu-t  prosper  together. 

I  have  tried  to  advance  the  Interests  of  my 
country— but  never  by  coveting  the  posses- 
sions of  other  nations,  for  In  world  affairs 
we  must  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us. 

I  have  contributed  my  voice  and  vote  to  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace — but  not  at  the 
price  of  human  liberty,  because  we  must  live 
as  freemen  ard  not  exist  as  slaves. 

I  have  worked  unstlntlngly  to  lift  the 
str.ndard  of  living  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  a  living — by  means  of  coUec- 
tlve  bargaining,  higher  wage  levels,  steadier 
employment,  unemployment  Insurance,  so- 
cial security,  and  better  housing  and  educa- 
tion—all to  the  end  that  your  children  and 
mine  might  grow  up  with  an  equal  chance 
to  make  the  most  of  their  abilities. 

I  have  carefully  guarded  and  nourished  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprise  and  individual  initia- 
tive, especially  on  the  part  of  the  smaU  busi- 
nessman in  his  unequal  compotltion  with 
great  aggregates  of  capital.  I  believe  that  It 
Is  in  the  Email  shops,  factories,  and  stores 
that  the  Initiative.  Inventiveness,  and  enter- 
prise of  America  is  constantly  replenished. 

I  have  advocated  every  measure  that  would 
make  farming  pay  for  the  vast  labor  that  is 
expended  upon  It,  so  that  agrictUture  may 
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be  an  attractive  way  of  life  far  youn;  people 
to  pursue.  I  believe  that  a  prosperous  agri- 
culture is  vital  to  the  prospsrity  of  America. 
I  have  acted  on  the  conviction  that  the 
men  and  women  who  have  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can uniform,  interrupted  their  careers,  left 
their  loved  ones,  and  faced  the  enemy's  fire 
have  first  call  on  America's  oppcrtunitiea 
and  resources.  Without  the  sacrifices  they 
are  making,  the  liberty  we  cherl&h  would  be 
but  a  memory. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  fought 
with  deep  earnestness  to  Uberallze  the  O.  I. 
bUl  of  rights  In  order  that  veterans  coming 
home  from  the  war  might  have  still  better 
opportunities  on  reentering  clvUian  lif ».  Spe- 
cifically, I  proposed  that  the  musterlng-out 
pay  should  be  doubled;  that  the  period  of 
unemp'oyment  Insurance  for  veterans  should 
cover  whatever  period  It  takes  for  the  veteran 
to  find  a  Job;  that  retraining  and  educational 
opportunities  shou'd  be  extended  to  the  vet- 
eran who  wants  and  needs  them,  without 
limlUtlon  to  the  veteran  under  25  years  old. 
as  now  provided  in  the  law;  and  that  finan- 
cial aaslstance  to  the  veteran  shcu'.d  increaae 
with  the  number  of  dependenu,  however 
many  dependents  he  may  have. 

If  my  specific  propoeale — which  are  a  mat- 
ter of  record— had  been  adopted,  they  would 
have  doubled  the  aaalsUnce  to  our  returning 
veurans  under  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rlghta,  of 
which  X  waa  one  of  the  sponaora. 

But  theee  proposals  of  mine— which  are 
a  matter  of  record- were  rejected.  They 
were  rejected  because,  out  of  20  Rtpublleane 
In  the  Senate  who  voted  on  theee  propoeale, 
at  voted  agalnei  them— and  that  Republican 
vote  Is  also  a  matter  of  record.  X  commend 
this  record  to  the  ettenitdn  uf  my  opponent 
In  this  rampMign,  who  has  reokleeely  spread 
the  uiurus  statement  that  X  have  been  un> 
•ympMtheito  to  uur  heroic  fiKhtiiig  furoea.  X 
oummeitd  thu  rcoutd,  also,  Ui  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  New  York,  ait  they  may  Judge 
how  true  U  the  statement  u(  Preetdent  Rooee* 
velt  that  the  llepubltcan  aympathy  for  the 
plain  people  U  just  ao  muoh  election  time 
double*uik. 

Any  aervtoeman'a  family  that  wanu  to  Judge 
the  attitude  of  RoaatT  Waonbi  toward 
the  veterane,  and  contrast  my  attitude  with 
that  of  the  Republican  Party— any  auch  aerv. 
Iceman'a  family  doca  not  need  to  listen  to 
campaign  oratory.  All  they  need  to  do  la  to 
look  at  the  bills  produced  this  very  year  in 
Congress— to  look  at  who  Introduced  the 
bills  and  fought  for  them,  and  to  look  at  who 
voted  against  the  bills. 

Since  I  first  heard  the  misrepresentation 
about  my  attitude  toward  veterans.  I  have 
again  and  again  on  the  radio  and  in  the 
press  cited  the  facta— the  facta  about  my 
voting  record  and  the  Republican  voting 
record.  Despite  this,  the  misrepresentation 
haa  continued.  But  there  has  been  ct>3o- 
lutely  not  one  word  to  challenge  the  absolute 
truthfulness  of  the  voting  record  as  I  have 
read  it  to  you. 

Over  the  week  end.  word  has  reached  me 
about  another  misrepresentation  to  which  I 
have  caUed  attention  many  timea  In  thla 
campaign. 

The  manufactured  story  Is  stUl  going  the 
rounds  that  the  Improved  social  security  biU 
which  I  am  sponsoring  would  Interfere  wltb 
the  pension  system  for  clvU  servants  here  in 
the  State  and  city  of  New  York. 

The  first  time  I  heard  this  absxird  story.  I 
thought  that  thoee  spreading  it  were  merely 
misinformed.  But  now  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  deliberately  clingUig  to  the  story  which 
they  know  to  be  false — in  the  hope  of  con- 
fusing civU  servants — teachers,  firemen,  po- 
licemen, and  many  others. 

My  biU  to  Improve  social  aecurlty  specifi- 
cally and  In  the  strongest  possible  language 
protects  the  fine  pension  law  here  in  New 
York  from  the  operation  of  my  bill.  My 
fight  Is  to  bring  old-age  protection  to  thoee 


who  are  without  protection,  not  to  Inter* 
fere  with  those  who  now  have  protection. 
The  passage  of  my  bill  would  not  change  a 
slngl  letter  of  the  New  York  law.  It  would 
not  affect  a  single  penny  of  the  benefits  paid 
imder  that  law. 

The  falsehood  that  my  bUl  would  affect 
the  New  York  pension  system  has  been 
branded  as  such  by  a  member  of  tbe  ClvU 
tService  Committee  of  the  United  Stataa  Sen- 
ate, our  own  Senator  James  M.  Mxao.  Doea 
anyone  believe  that  Jim  Mkao  wanta  to  do* 
atroy  any  perulon  system  for  any  dvU  aenr>~ 
ant  in  New  York?  The  statement  has  also 
been  branded  as  false  by  Representative 
RoaaxT  Ramspbck.  of  Georgia,  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service.  Ik 
has  been  branded  as  falae  by  the  accredited 
representatives  of  clvU  servants  In  this  State, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  constanUy  In 
Waahington  to  assure  the  protection  of  their 
fine  system.  It  has  been  branded  as  falae  by 
some  of  our  higheat  and  most  reapected  oa« 
cars  of  teachers  organisaUona  In  tbe  State 
of  New  York. 

My  friends.  66.000.000  men  and  women  In 
America  enjoy  old-age  insurance  under  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  I  aponaored.  and 
which  I  began  to  light  for  a  years  before  It 
was  enacted.  My  preeent  bllt  la  dealgned  to 
bring  old-age  insurance  to  mUllone  who 
still  have  no  protection.  What  will  the  fair- 
minded  people  of  thla  great  SUte  aay  of  a 
political  candidate,  who  In  view  of  the  reoord 
tries  to  distort  Robot  W*ONia  into  an  enemy 
of  any  decent  pension  aystemt 

The  IMvine  Being  did  not  plan  that  men 
ahould  be  perfect;  and  I  have  made  my  ahare 
of  mietakee.  But  I  do  know  that  whether  X 
voted  right  or  wrong,  I  did  ao  in  re«p<inae  to 
my  own  oonscienoe,  acknowledging  no  maa 
as  my  master, 

X  believe  that  America  ahould  play  lie  pari 
In  preserving  peace  and  fair  dealing  through* 
out  the  world.  I  have  actively  rhampioned 
liberal  trade  pollelot  attd  lIBtral  prineipitt 
of  relief  and  aaeletaaot  for  Iht  boedy  peopio 
arroas  the  eooe.  hiet  ae  X  have  alwaye  etood 
fur  thoee  prlneipioa  here  at  home. 

At  election  time  there  are  some  who  be* 
lleve  there  la  nothing  too  inorcdtble  to  tell 
the  votera.  But  I  cannot  understand  how 
anyone  could  expect  the  voters  to  believe 
that  the  Republican  Party,  which  baa  always 
been  for  the  few  abtfve  the  many,  which  baa 
alwaye  been  against  bumaniurlan  laws  bare 
at  home,  which  this  very  year  haa  continued 
in  Congresa  its  stubborn  opposition  to  theee 
lawa,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  believe 
that  the  Republican  Party  would  keep  lU 
election-time  promisee  to  be  generous,  hu- 
mane, and  liberal  in  dealing  wltb  aU  tbe  reet 
of  the  world. 

You  know  where  Roosevelt  stands  on  the 
record.  He  deserves  your  overwhelming  sup- 
port. 

You  know  where  I  stand — on  the  record. 
My  record  is  my  pledge  to  you  for  the  future. 


Plan  of  Enfiaeert  for  MUscuri  Flocd 
Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

or  NEBOASKa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  it  haa 
been  Indicated  by  the  remarks  made 
here  that  before  long  consideration  of 
the  flood-control  bUl  will  be  taken  up  by 
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engineer  department  immediately  began  work  I   tion  and  flood  control  within  the  Missouri   I  Ington  has  consistently  sought  to  cen- 


AMU 

the  8«n»te.  In  connection  therewith  I 
ask  un*nimom  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Riccro  a  plan  ol 
the  Corps  ol  Engineers  for  flcod  control, 
and  other  purposes,  for  tie  Missouri 
River  SLM  explained  in  an  adiress  deliv- 
tnd  by  Lt.  Col.  Delbert  B.  Freeman,  dis- 
trict engineer,  Omaha  district,  before  the 
Downtown  Klwanis  aub  of  Omaha. 
llM»r..  on  June  23.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«coto. 
as  follows: 

I  baw  b««n  toTiUd  to  «y  a  few  words  to 
this  groop  toiay  rvlattTt  to  the  p'.an  of  the 
OonattffcflBMrs  for  flood  control  and  other 
for  th«  M»»ourl  River.  It  li  » 
1  Mstire  you.  for  me  to  talk  on  the 

„,., n  RiTer  because  I  have  b««n  aMoci- 

aMd  with  It  and  »t«  problem*  for  uearly  15 
Mars  Durtrf  ih»«  ttmt  I  have  bad  the  prt^l- 
Um  ef  strrtng  mider  Owieral  Picfc  and  hn 
pradcceMon.  as  w«D  as  bis  Immediate  succea- 
MT,  OMMnl  asbsr.  asd  tht  present  Divtaum 
BnitiMsr,  Owaral  Crawlwd.  In  order  to  glvs 
yoa  4  background  of  son*  of  the  eventa 
leading  up  to  the  deflupuient  of  our  plan, 
I  than  describe  a  little  of  lU  hiatory. 

Ths  lilaaoxirl  River  la  formed  by  the  oon- 
nmiift  of  the  Jefferson.  IfsdUon.  and  Galla- 
tin Rivera  at  Three  Forks.  Mont.  It  flow* 
aotitheasterly  for  nearly  2.630  milea  across  or 
aleog  SSVSSI  States  and  Joins  th?  Mlaslss  ppl 
Blvtr  Bsar  tt  Lous.  Mo.  The  Missouri  Riv^-r 
tnm  Its  headwaters  above  Three  Forks  to  It* 
noath  la  the  longest  single  river  In  the 
united  States:  also  the  Missouri  River  com- 
bined with  the  Mtsslselppl  River  constitutes 
the  longest  waterway  In  the  world.  The 
Uissou'i  River  drains  an  area  of  nearly 
6S0.000  square  mUes  which  Is  equal  to  about 
MM-alzth  at  the  area  of  the  entire  eontl- 
BfSatal  United  States.  A  belter  picture  of  the 
aiae  of  this  drainage  area  might  be  obtained 
by  teallrlng  that  this  area  Is  fqulvrUent  to  a 
strip  cf  land  »  mile*  wide,  completely  en- 
circling the  globe  at  the  Bquator. 

In  Its  natural  state,  the  river  has  occupied, 
ItiPtng  soaMtlme  or  another,  the  entire  valley 
IHWmn  tbe  high  bluffs,  a  distance  varying 
from  hundred*  of  yards  In  lU  upper  reaches 
to  as  much  a*  17  mile*  between  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  and  Omaha.  Nebr.  The  greate»t  flood 
flow  of  record  occurred  In  1944.  when  an  es- 
timated 900.000  second -feet  passed  St. 
Charles.  Mo.,  and.  remarkable  as  It  may  seem, 
tfte  minimum  discharge  of  record  occurred 
tfurlxv  January  of  1940.  when  4.300  second- 
tset  was  recorded  at  Herman.  Mo. 

The  rtver  la  supposed  to  have  taken  Its 
name  from  a  tribe  of  Indian*  formerly  In- 
llrtlMBg  Its  banks.  It  was  first  called  the 
•Wasou"  and  later  the  "MlssourUte. '  M-^st 
historical  authorltlea  give  credit  to  Marquette 
and  Jollet  for  the  discovery  of  the  river  In 
1673.  I  have  seen  no  record  at  Its  being 
aiplored  thrbi^hout  Its  length  by  the  white 
man  until  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
(tio^-g)  following  the  LotUalana  Pur- 
dMBS  of  1808.  In  thssa  days  of  approprU- 
tlona  cf  millions  ot  dollars,  it  Is  Interesting 
to  know  that  only  93.500  was  approprUted 
by  the  Congreaa  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
expedition.  Tbe  aooounu  given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  did  much  to  publicise  and  open  the 
MlMourl  Valley  for  development  and  settle- 
asnt.  In  those  early  days  the  rlsar  was  the 
principal  msana  of  transportation,  and  It 
played  a  tremendously  important  part  In  the 
tfsvMopmant  of  tbe  Weat.  Far  many  yean 
ttaa  Mlsamirl  River  supported  a  flourishing 
commerce,  first  of  ksel  boau  and  later  of 
ahallow -draft  steamera,  which  aacended  as 
tar  a*  Fort  Benton.  Moot. 

Tbe  first  steamboat  went  up  ths  ItUwurl 
River  in  July  1819.  and  each  suoeesdlng  year 
saw  a  growtb  in  this  type  of  river  transporta- 
tion. In  1887. 88  stsamboaU  arrived  at  WUcm 
City  prior  to  July  1.  and  it  is  reportsd  that 
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constituted  s  mensce  to  national  welfare  and 
that  It  la  the  sense  of  Congreaa  that  flood 
control  by  the  Federal  Government  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  Is  a  proper  Federal 
activity.  It  provided  further  that  Federal 
investigatlona  and  ImprovemenU  for  flood 
control  and  allied  purposes  shall  be  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  and  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  the  War  Department  under  the  auper- 
vlslon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

In  1937,  following  the  floods  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin,  the  House  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  re- 
view previous  reports  and  to  submit  s  revised 
comprehensive  plan  for  protection  a^'alnst 
floods  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys. 
This  report,  contained  in  House  Flood  Con- 
trol Committee  Document  No.  1.  included 
several  reservoirs  on  tbe  lower  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Following  this  report. 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1038  authorised, 
among  other  things,  a  general  comprehensive 
plan  for  flood  cont-ol  and  other  purposes  in 
the  Missouri  River  Bssln. 

In  1042  when  General  Pick  was  assigned  as 
division  engineer  of  the  Missouri  River  divi- 
sion, the  Department  had  under  way  many 
Bsparste  investlgaUons  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  being  msde  In  accordance  with  various 
directives  from  Congress.  Among  theee  were 
Included  the  advisability  of  diverting  water 
from  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Into  the  Da- 
kotas  for  domestic  supply  and  other  purposes 
as  well  ss  for  repleniehtng  Devils  Lake. 
Studies  were  also  being  made  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  development  of  power  In  South 
Dskota  for  the  production  of  manganese  and 
other  Btrateglc  minerals,  for  pumping  and 
for  other  purposes.  Studies  were  being  made 
concerning  the  advisability  of  various  works 
in  the  Yellowstone  Basin  In  Montana  and 
Wyoming  for  flood  co-"trol  and  other  pur- 
posss.  Including  a  rese.  vc.r  In  the  Big  Horn 
Baaln.  Various  other  studies  were  also  In 
progrers. 

In  1043.  during  the  reak  cf  the  military 
construction  program  cf  the  Missouri  River 
division,  there  were  three  major  Coeds  on 
the  Missouri  River.  The  first  occurred  dur- 
ing March  and  April  and  was  caused  by  the 
rapid  run-off  from  melting  ice  and  snow  on 
the  plains  of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas. 
This  flood  produced  flood  heights  on  the 
Mlasouri  River  from  P  srre,  8.  Dak.,  to 
Rulo.  Nebr.,  exceeded  only  by  those  of  the 
great  flood  of  1881.  As  all  of  you  remember, 
on  April  13,  1943.  the  levees  protecting  the 
East  Omaha  and  Carter  Lake  district  were 
breached  and  a  large  residential  and  indus- 
trial territory,  as  well  as  the  municipal  air- 
port, were  flooded  for  weeks. 

Then,  during  the  month  of  May.  excessive 
rainfall  occurred  In  this  vicinity  and  also 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  flood  stages  were  again  produced 
In  the  Missouri  River  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Osage  which  were  exceeded  only  once  pre- 
viously and  that  time  by  the  great  flood  of 
1844.  The  Mlssotirl  Valley  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  mouth  was  again  flooded  In  June  when 
heavy  rainfall,  combined  with  run-off  and 
snow  melt  from  the  headwaters  regions,  pro- 
duced stages  exceeded  only  by  tbe  1903  flood 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth.  The  toll  of 
the  1943  series  of  floods  has  been  estimated 
at  3.260.0CO  acres  of  land  Inundated,  and 
calculable  damage  to  crops  and  r  cperty  of 
approximately  $65,000,000.  It  aLo  cost  the 
lives  of  17  people.  The  agricultural  levees 
constructed  by  local  Interests  along  the  river 
were  inadequate — as  a  matter  of  fact,  prac- 
tically every  levee  from  Sioux  City  to  the 
mouth  was  either  breached,  overtopped,  or 
rendered  Ineffective  by  flanking. 

In  May  1043  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  directed  that 
a  review  of  previous  studies  t>e  made  with 
a  view  to  detarmlnlng  whether  any  changes 
in  prevlotu  plans  should  be  made  for  flood 
control  on  the  main  stam  of  the  MUscurl 
River  from  Sioux  City  to  ths  mouth.    The 
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engineer  department  Immediately  began  work 
reviewing  voluminous  data  previously  com- 
piled la  the  "308"  report  and  other  subse- 
quent Investigations  end  bringing  all  data 
up  to  date.  Consideration  was  given  first  to 
the  construction  of  levees  sufficte-fttly  large 
to  take  care  of  th3  floods.  Careful  studies 
showed  that  It  would  be  impracticable  to  ac- 
complish this  by  levees  even  though  the 
reservoirs  v.-ere  In  operation  which  had  been 
recently  puthorlzed  on  the  Republican  River 
in  Nebraska  and  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  Ac- 
cordingly, consideration  was  then  given  to 
the  coastructlon  of  reservoirs  above  Sicux  < 
City  to  assist  In  storing  and  holding  this  ' 
execs  water  before  It  could  follow  Its  path  i 
of  destruction  down  tbe  fertile  Missouri 
Valley. 

Construction  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control 
only  ccu'.d  have  been  recommended  but  In 
view  of  the  needs  of  conservation  and  use  cf 
water  for  all  purposes  within  the  basin— that 
is.  irrigation,  power,  domestic  water  supply, 
•anltatio '..  conservation,  and  navigation — 
sound  planning  and  good  engineering  dic- 
tated thut  these  reservoirs  must  be  multiple- 
purpose  reservoirs  to  store  the  maximum 
practical  amount  of  water  to  fit  the  needs  cf 
all  vi'ater  users  within  the  basin.  It  was  on 
this  thesis  that  the  present  flood-control  plan 
wss  developed.  It  was  the  first  specific,  con- 
crete plan  ever  proposed  to  harness  com- 
pletely the  water  resources  of  the  basin  for 
all  useful  purposes. 

It  was  realized  that  a  comprehensive  plan 
ot  this  magnitude  aud  covering  so  vast  a  ter- 
ritory could  not  be  accomplished  and  built 
at  one  time,  tut  rather  it  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  progressively  in  steps  at  the 
funds  were  made  available  and  circum- 
stances warranted.  Thu»  the  plan  was  pur- 
posely designed  as  a  fiexiole  one,  to  be  modi- 
fied OS  and  when  necessary,  depending  upon 
future  unforeseeable  e'.'ents  and  circum- 
stances. This  comprehensive  plan  was  de- 
veloped as  a  framework  Into  which  the 
projecu  of  all  water-usu  agencies — Federal, 
State,  and  local — could  fit  their  plans  and 
still  permit  the  maintenance  of  an  over-all 
controlled  unit  rather  than  a  Jumble  of  other- 
wise worth-while  smaller  projecta  operating 
independently  of  each  other. 

This  framework  proposed  for  Immediate 
authorization  5  reservoirs  on  the  main  stem 
above  Sioux  City.  3  reservoirs  In  the  Yellow- 
stone Basin.  6  reservoirs  on  the  Republican 
and  Its  tributaries.  In  addition  to  the  10 
previously  authorized  reservoirs  throughout 
the  basin.  The  combined  storage  In  thefe 
reservoirs  would  hold  50.000.000  acre-feet  of 
water,  and  when  added  to  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  Fort  Peck  Dam,  we  would  have  over 
70.000.000  acre-feet  of  storage  for  the  con- 
trol of  waters  which  might  otherwise  be 
loosed  for  a  rampage  of  death  and  destruction 
throughout  the  river  valley. 

The  report  of  the  division  engineer  was 
submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
August  10.  1943.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
on  August  33.  1943.  and  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
their  comments  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  After  receipt 
cf  all  the  comments,  the  report  was  Immedi- 
ately submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  December 
31,  1943.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Hotise 
Flood  Control  Committee  on  February  30, 
1944,  and  the  plan  was  Incorporated  In  H.  R. 
<486  as  part  of  the  omnibus  fiood  control 
bin  which  waa  passed  by  the  House  on  May 
9.  1944.  Hearings  were  held  by  the  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  In  June  and  the  bill 
was  reported  out  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee substantially  as  passed  by  the  House,  one 
modification  being  an  amendment  which 
calls  for  the  re -creation  of  the  Missouri  River 
Commission,  to  operata  within  the  War  De- 
partment, In  planning,  constructing,  oper- 
ating, and  maintaining  projecta  for  naviga- 


tion and  flood  control  within  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  This  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  three  officers  of  the  Corps  cf 
Engineers  "fend  several  civilians,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  bhould  like  'x>  state  again  that  this  plan 
for  the  control  and  utilisation  of  thr  watars 
of  the  Missouri  River  Is  flexible  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  modification,  as  future  conditions 
and  circumstances  may  warrant.  It  Is  a 
framework  into  which  plans  of  other  agencies 
will  fit.  It  is  not  a  navigation  plan  nor  an 
Irrigation  plan  nor  a  power  plan.  It  Is  pri- 
marily a  fiood-control  plan  with  such  broad 
provisions  that  the  excess  fiood  waters  will 
be  conserved  and  made  available  for  all  rea- 
Lonable  uses.  The  plsn  would  establish  no 
priority  for  any  use  except  that  the  objec- 
tives of  flood  control  mu^t  be  accompllabed. 
As  I  have  said,  the  plans  of  other  water  Inter- 
ests logically  find  th>>ir  places  In  this  frame- 
work. For  example,  the  plan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  now  before  Congress  proposes 
that  most  of  It*  projects  bs  located  on  the 
tributaries,  which  dovetails  Into  the  frame- 
work. There  Is  a  place  In  the  framework  of 
the  plan  for  the  proposals  of  sU  agencies 
concerned. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  of  the  Corps  cf 
Engineers  Is  tc  conserve  every  possible  drop 
of  wstar  that  Is  now  being  wasted  in  floods 
and  In  so  doing  make  more  water  available 
for  all  purposes. 

Right  now  while  there  Is  much  dlscuss'on 
and  much  talk  about  flood  control  and  the 
pending  flood-control  legislation,  we  find  that 
again  we  have  been  subjected  to  another 
series  of  three  floods.  This  year  In  Mnrch 
and  April,  again  In  May.  and  again  in  June 
the  Missouri  River  and  Ita  tributaries  have 
released  upon  the  people  vast  quantities  of 
water.  Again,  the  residents  have  been  sub- 
jected to  floods.  The  waters  that  caused 
these  floods  will  pass  on  downstream  even- 
tually to  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, but  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as 
far  as  the  people  In  the  upper  reaches  or 
upper  tributaries  are  concerned,  that  water 
Is  lost,  gone,  and  can  never  be  used  for  any 
v.seful  purpose.  Already  this  year  In  these 
three  fioods  which  I  mentioned,  more  than 
2.000.000  acres  of  land  have  been  Inundated, 
and  approximately  M7.C0O.0OO  have  been  lost 
to  the  people  In  damages.  Twelve  lives  have 
been  lost  so  far  this  year. 

We  have  developed  and  recommended  an 
over-all  comprehensive  plan,  but  It  Is  not 
within  our  authority  to  make  final  detail 
plans  for  alleviating  the  suffering  and  con- 
serving our  floodwatars  for  useful  purposes 
until  our  plan  Is  authorized  by  the  Congresa. 
I  do  not  wish  to  assume  the  aspects  of  a 
prophet,  and  I  will  not  predict  that  another 
Cood  Is  on  Ita  way,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
right  now  there  is  over  lOO.COO  second-feet 
of  water  rollhig  down  from  the  Yellowstone 
River.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  bs  subjected 
to  a  fourth  flood  this  year,  and  I  hope  that 
before  too  long  all  the  Missouri  Valley  floods 
will  be  under  control,  and  this  vast  wastage 
cf  water  will  be  stored  for  useful  purposes, 
for  everyone. 


The  Trend  Toward  Centralization  of 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  stress  and  over  a  period  cf  12 
long  years,  the  Administration  in  Wash- 


ington has  consistently  sought  to  cen- 
tralize— and  to  a  large  measure  has  suc- 
ceeded— greater  and  greater  control  In 
the  National  Government  nnd  particu- 
larly in  the  bureaus  in  Washington. 

Such  a  tendency  has  brought  and  will 
continue  to  bring  a  constant  decline  In 
the  cflflcacy  end  power  of  local  and  State 
governments,  and  thus  tend  to  weaken 
the  entire  pattern  of  the  free  society 
which  we  have  charted  for  ourselves. 
This  incredible  and  unsound  reliancs 
upon  concentrated  powers  poses  grtve 
problems  for  the  Nation  and  Its  people. 
It  Is  a  trend  which.  In  my  opinion,  needs 
£Oon  be  reversed  if  America  is  to  remain 
in  fact  what  it  l.s  in  theory— the  most 
powerful  rociety  cf  freemen  in  the  world. 

In  this  ccnncction.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  an  editorial  by  Paul  Jones 
which  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  cf  November  18,  1£4I.  entitled 
"Washington  Can't  Cure  Everything." 
and  I  a5k  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  cf 
the  REcoao  where  it  may  ccme  to  the  at- 
tention cf  all  those  who  are  sincerely  In- 
terested in  this  grave  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

WAsimtcTow  can't  CTTKE  BVSSIlHUia 
(By  Paul  Jones) 
Perhaps  the  dominant  trait  of  an  orthodox 
totaliboral  is  the  wny  he  clings  to  a  supersti- 
tious belief  in  the  healing  virtue  of  central- 
i«ed  authority.  Faced  with  any  problem  of 
government,  he  Is  apt  to  reach  first  for  Old 
Doctor  New  Deal's  Remedy,  and  to  pre8crlt)e — 
after  more  money — a  transfer  of  ample  pow- 
ers to  Washington  at  the  expense  of  local 
administration. 

Yet  the  evidence  Is  clear  that  tbe  centrip- 
etal tendency  of  power  In  any  organisation 
needs  careful  control.  You  do  not  have  to 
hark  back  to  ancient  Rome  or  look  for  ex- 
amples in  nations  like  the  third  French  Re- 
public. Al^oQc  'wl^o  1^"  *^'*'"  ''orksd  'or 
a  large  business  «)ncern  committed  to  out- 
right centralization  has  seen  for  himself 
that  It  Is  no  ctire-all  for  confusion. 

Charles  Edison  makes  an  exc-llent  witness 
to  this  effect  In  the  September  numbw  of 
the  American  Mercury.  In  1910.  as  SJcre- 
tary  cf  the  Navy,  he  was  a  New  Daal  Cabinet 
member.  From  1»41  to  1944.  he  was  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  says. 
"If  we  Insist  upon  the  continued  concentra- 
tion of  power  m  Washington,  we  shall  have 
State  government*  atrophied  from  want  of 
the  exercise  of  authority  while  we  have  a 
central  government  paiaiyzed  from  excess  cf 
It  •  •  •  •.  The  States  must  do  their 
part  •  •  •.  They  cannot  fumble  with 
antiquated  constitutions  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  power  which  they  do  not  ex- 
ercise from  fiowlng  to  Washington." 

Government  In  this  country  is  often  rep- 
resented as  an  "elther-or"  proposition — that 
Is.  whatever  has  to  be  done  must  be  done 
either  in  Washington  or  In  your  State  capi- 
tal. If  this  is  accepted  as  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  remedies  at  hand,  it  Is  then 
easy  to  demonstrate  that  a  good  many  cases, 
emergency  or  otherwise,  cut  across  State 
lines.  Therefore,  reasons  the  extremist,  any 
agency  dealing  with  these  matters  must 
be  federalized.  Tliere  U  no  otber  way 
out. — Q.  E.  D. 

This  conclusion,  though  attractively  sim- 
ple. Ignores  completely  the  record  of  achieve- 
ment made  by  intersute  cooperation  in  a 
number  of  vital  fields.  A  good  exsmple  Is 
unemployment  comprnsstlon.  During  .ths 
reconversion  debates  In  Congress  it  wss  as- 
serted thst  a  migrant  war  worker  In  a  cov- 
ered occupation  would  suffer  serious  toss  If 
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What  about  tbe  number  of  immigrants 
who  came  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  at  Leyte  and  Salerno,  at  Guadal- 
canal, and  at  Aachen?    What  of  the  re- 


ment  ofBclals.  visitors,  agricultural  laborers. 

and  persons  in  transit.  The  1M4  total  re- 
flects an  increase  over  the  prevlovu  year, 
when  81,117  aliens  were  admitted  on  a  tem- 


Of  the  total  populaUon  of  15.000.000  In 
Czechoslovakia.  Dr.  Papanek  said  about  two 
or  three  mUllon  might  t>e  classified  as  of  Ocr- 
man  origin.    These  he  subdivided  into  two 


k  w  .^     a  ^^^  s 


tnm  tiM  MBtt  tb*t  coa»ettA  tb« 

lOiplofaMat  and.  in  March  of  a 

Job.  VMit  kaek  to  his  bcana  town  or  to  another 

ooauMWttf  wtMf*  bMMfit  pajOMDU  we-e  low. 

A  •KiuitJon  of  thU  tort  would  make  a 
powerful  arsumant  for  permanent  federallia- 
tloo.  If  It  w«»  trua.  But  the  facti  are  quite 
dtftreot.  To  quote  Coofreaanuin  Causom,  of 
MM.  ■*•  •  •  If  a  gar***  resident  ba* 
I  to  lllchtgan  to  work  In  a  war  plant,  and 
tf  be  returns  to  Kanaaa  when  unemployed 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  all  he  haa  to  do  U  to 
go  and  reclater  at  a  Kaneaa  employmrnt  of- 
flee.  Bla  bcnefiu  will  be  computed  at  the 
-^jBte  0*  MJehlgan.  where  hu  wagee  were 
M>Be<l.  The  beneflta  will  be  paid  to  him  by 
hia  locU  iTin—  oAee.  but  the  coat  will  be 
borae  by  lliillllin.  where  the  tax  was  col- 
lected.'* 

A  WlMOMln  expert.  Stanley  Rector,  tum- 
FVf  li*U  the  work  of  the  interstate  Confer- 
•Boa  of  Smptoyment  fleeurlty  Agencies  In  an 
•rttele  printed  In  the  Concmbsional  Ricokd 
for  August  SI.  1944.  The  group  has  been 
meetmg  regularly  since  1936.  and  as  early  as 
June  IMS.  before  the  majority  of  States  had 
begun  to  pay  hantflta.  a  special  committee 
workad  out  the  interstate  benent-payment 
plan,  aa  outlined  above,  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  roTlng  worker.  This,  with  an  agree- 
ment on  a  uniform  definition  of  covered  em- 
ployment. permlU  nearly  complete  reciproc- 
ity in  unemployment  compensation  among 
the  States.  Last  fall  the  conference  moved 
to  fill  In  two  minor  gape. 

The  first  of  thee*  new  a^ecments,  already 
adopted  by  1«  Stataa.  with  no  objection  an- 
ticipated from  the  others.  Is  designed  to  take 
care  of  the  construction  man.  for  example, 
N  who  may  never  stay  In  one  State  long  enough 
to  qualify  for  benefits.  If  his  total  earnings 
in  five  or  eU  SUtea  are  stifflclent  to  entitle 
him  to  oompenaatlon.  he  may  now  apply  to 
any  one  of  them,  which  will  then  make  the 
payments,  billing  the  others  fa-  their  propor- 
tionate shares. 

In  the  case  of  corporations  having  em- 
ployees subject  to  frequent  transfer,  the 
second  propoeal  wotild  permit  them  to  elect 
to  cover  all  their  Interstate  workers  In  a 
single  SUte.  thus  simplifying  their  account- 
ing problem  and  Increasing  the  l^eflt  cover- 
age of  the  nan  Involved. 

■ttaoa  theae  rather  simple  steps  take  care 
of  all  probable  hardship  cases,  no  good  rea- 
wn  appears  for  upaettlng  the  arrangements 
by  an  arbitrary  centralization. 


The  Motion  Rictnre  Wilson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HATTIE  W.  CARAWAY 

or  AXXAMaAs 

IN  TBS  SBIATS  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtdat.  November  16, 1944 

Mrs.  CARAWAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNCitissioNAL  Rccoito  a  letter  re- 
garding the  motion  picture  Wilson,  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Hon.  Maurice  P.  Lyons, 
of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Mr.  Lyons  has 
asked  that  I  make  this  request. 

There  being  no  objecticoi.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

NovcMBO  4.  1M4. 
Bon.  Rjom  W.  QmMwst, 
Senate  Oglet  Btmdinf. 

Wathington,  D.  C. 
ICt  Dasa  aBHAToe  CaaawsT :  A  few  months 
•go  I  saw  the  moUon  picture  Wllxoo  and 


waa  ihoeked  beyond  measur*  to  wltneea  an 
episode  of  Hon.  William  F.  1  [cCombs.  a  na- 
tive of  Arkansas  and  campal  [n  manager  tor 
Gov.  Woodrow  WUson.  In  a  b  >oth  during  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Balti- 
more in  1913.  strenuously  adirlalng  the  Oov- 
•rnor  to  withdraw  as  a  Pre  Identlal  candi- 
date, and  Hon.  William  O.  h  cAdoo  grabbing 
the  "phone  out  of  his  hand  and  8U3ge«tlng 
to  the  Oovernor  that  he  rem  iln  In  the  race. 
In  accordance  with  my  recort  s  this  was  posi- 
tively not  so.  McAdoo  was  m  t  In  that  booth. 
licComba  and  myself  were  t  le  only  ones  In 
It.  He  was  talking  to  Wllso  a  about  a  tele- 
gram which  WlUlam  Jennliga  Bryan  had 
sent  to  all  of  the  potential  I  residential  can- 
dldatea  and  Inquired  what  steps  the  Gov- 
ernor now  desired  him  to  Uke.  This  con- 
versation took  place  after  t  ae  start  of  the 
thirteenth  ballot  on  Satu  day  afternoon. 
June  29.  1912.  A  little  lat«  r  the  Governor 
called  up  and  McCombs  ri  quested  that  I 
enter  the  booth  and  take  a  a  easage  In  short- 
hand from  Wilson  to  Bryan.  At  my  side  was 
Mr.  Walker  W.  Vlck,  one  of  McCombs'  lieu- 
tenants, and  Just  outside  t  tie  door  of  the 
booth  were  McCombs  and  Judge  Thomas 
Owen  of  Oklahoma,  a  confidant  of  Senator 
Thomas  P.  Gore  of  that  S;  ite.  whom  Mc- 
Combs relied  upon  to  a  larg »  extent.  After 
I  had  taken  the  message,  tie  Governor  re- 
quested that  I  read  It  to  him  and  then  stated 
to  me  that  It  was  correct.  IN  hile  I  was  tran- 
scribing It  the  Governor  ai  ain  called  and 
Vlck  entered  the  booth  and  1  x)k  a  short  sec- 
ond message  In  longhand  '  ?hlch  Governor 
WllBon  desired  to  be  Included  In  the  one  I 
was  preparing.  I  took  Vlck'a  )art  of  the  mes- 
sage, retained  the  original,  v  hlch  I  still  pos- 
•eee.  completed  the  meaeagc  and  handed  it 
to  McCombs  for  Bryan.  Tl  le  documentary 
evidence  as  to  the  provlsloni  ,1  withdrawal  as 
a  candidate  by  Governor  Wll  ion  is  contained 
In  my  book  William  F.  McCDmbs,  the  Pres- 
ident Maker,  in  the  Congn  sslonal  Library, 
at  pages  89-90,  and  is  as  fo  lows: 

"It  has  become  known  t  lat  the  present 
deadlock  la  being  malntalne<  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  New  York,  a  delei^ation  controlled 
by  a  single  group  of  men, 
nominee   and   thus  bind 
them.    In  these  clrcumstam  es  it  is  the  im 
peratlve  duty  of  each  candldi  te  for  the  noml 
nation  to  see  to  It  that  bis  o^  m  Independence 
is  beyond  question.    I  can  e  ee  no  other  way 
to  do  this  than  to  declare    hat  he  will  not 
accept  the  nomination  If  it  c  mnot  be  secured 
without  the  aid  of  that  delei  ation.    For  my 
self  I  have  no  hesitation 
declaration.    The  freedom  c  f  the  party  and 
Its  candidate  and  the  secui  Ity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  private  coi  itrol  constitutes 
the  supreme  consideration 

"WOoiaOW  WIL80H." 

message 


documez  tary 
Indeed, 


The  second  part  of  the 

"The  only  reason  the 
cause  the  publication  of  t 
bedauae  his  vote  In  the 
stood  still,  he  (the  Governor 
It  as  a  reflection  on  himself 
tion  of  Independence  Is  so  i 

How  anyone  could  have 
episode  with  respect  to  Bdr 
face  of  the  positive 
the  contrary,  envae  one, 

Now,  when  Mr.  McAdoo 
book  during  the  year  1930, 
copy  of  mine,  which  was 
■gain  wrote  me  with  respecl 
telegram  from  Governor 
authorizing  the  latter  to 
son's)   friends.    McAdoo 
had  any  knowledge  of  sucli 
■nawararl  him  specifically 
telegram  and  that  he  had 
volimtary  meaaage  of  WOaoi , 
tatned  in  my  book.    Mr 
demonstrated  that  he  knew 
talk  betwaan  McComhc  and 


was: 

Gc^ernor  does  not 

is  statement  is 

cot^vention  having 

)  would  regard 

>ecause  his  posi- 

11  known." 

vrltten  such  an 

bIcCombs,  in  the 

evidence  to 

to  wonder. 

iras  writing  his 

he  requested  a 

,  him.    Then  he 

to  some  alleged 

WllAon  to  McCombs, 

release  his  (Wil- 

ln(|ulred  whether  I 

telegram.    I 

tllat  there  was  no 

■eference  to  the 

to  Bryan,  con- 

l4:Adoo  positively 

nothing  of  any 

WUson,  or  any 


booth  incident,  or  any  measages,  because  ha 
dosed  his  letter  to  me  as  follows: 

"Any  information  you  can  give  me  about  it 
or  this  incident  I  shall  greatly  appreciate.- 

Senator,  In  behalf  of  the  truth,  and  the 
memory  of  WUllam  F.  McCombs,  a  good  man, 
who  has  passed  on  and  is  unable  to  defend 
himself,  please  say  something  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  this  unwarranted  treat- 
ment of  McCombs  by  the  man  who  wrote  the 
story  for  the  motion  picture  Wilson,  and 
that  If  the  film  la  ever  sought  to  be  deposited 
In  our  National  Archives  It  be  denied  unless 
the  McCombs  episode  Is  deleted. 

I  am  yours  to  command  for  any  additional 
Information  you  may  desire  In  the  matter. 

With  assurances  always  of  highest  esteem, 

I  am, 

Very  truly  youra. 

MAtnocz  F.  Ltohs. 
Secretary   to    William   F.   McCombM 
During  the  1911-12  Prenomination 
and  Presidential  Campaigns. 


You're  Not  Often  Right  These  Days, 
Mr.  Sokolsky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  George  E. 
Sokolsky  wriUng  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  November  11  in  his  column  These 
Days,  attempting  to  answer  the  question 
of  how  long  does  it  take  to  reeducate,  in 
the  present  circumstance  of  political  in- 
doctrination, a  European  so  that  he  be- 
comes an  American,  made  the  amazing 
statement:  "I  do  not  believe  that  It  can 
be  done  if  the  European,  when  he  leaves 
his  country,  is  older  than  10  or  12  and 
that  is  too  old  in  this  curious  era  in  which 
we  live." 

It  is  all  the  more  amazing  when  we 
consider  that  he  is  talking  about  immi- 
grants who  came  here  because  the  way  of 
life  in  the  mother  country  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  them.  Here  Mr.  Sokolsky 
displays  a  sad  lack  of  knowledge  of  pres- 
ent and  past  historical  movements  that 
led  to  increased  waves  of  immigration 
in«o  the  United  States.  Beginning  with 
the  early  English  settlements  and 
throughout  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  immigrants 
came  in  flocks  of  numbers,  leaving  be- 
hind the  old  way  of  life  and  forming  the 
amalgam  that  is  now  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world. 

This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  tell 
that  no  immigrant  can  become  an 
American  unless  he  comes  to  these  shores 
before  he  is  10  or  12  years  of  age. 

Exactly  what  is  his  definition  of  Amer- 
ican? Is  he  asserting  that  the  mental 
growth  of  a  body  stops  at  the  age  of  10 
or  12,  that  he  has  lost  all  faculties  of 
comparison,  integration,  and  observa- 
tion, that  a  boy  or  girl  of  25  is  iio  dif- 
ferent from  the  boy  or  girl  of  12,  or  that 
the  mature  man  of  40  has  undergone  no 
change  since  he  was  25?  At  what  age 
does  a  man  petrify — at  12,  40,  50? 

Would  he  say  that  Albert  Einstein  or 
Thomas  Mann  are  not  American? 
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What  about  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  came  through  the  valley  of  the 
•hadow  at  Leyte  and  Salerno,  at  Guadal- 
canal, and  at  Aachen?  What  of  the  re- 
cently arrived  immigrant  parents  who 
yielded  willingly  their  sons  to  fight  for 
America? 

The  whole  statement  is  a  product  of 
muddled,  uninformed  thinking.  His  ob- 
servatioiu  stem  from  a  shabby,  smart- 
alecky,  ill-founded  arrogance. 


ImmisratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD'  I  include  the  following  press 
release  from  the  Department  of  Justice: 

Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle  today  an- 
nounced that  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1944 
show  that  for  the  fourteenth  consecutive 
year  immigration  Into  the  United  States  was 
below  the  100.000  mark  and  substantially 
le£s  than  the  annual  quota  permitted  by 
law. 

Mr.  Biddle  said  that  a  preliminary  report 
by  Acting  Commissioner  Joseph  Savorettl 
disclosed  a  total  of  only  28.551  alien  immi- 
grants admitted  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  during  the  1944  fiscal 
year.  In  1943  the  total  was  23,725.  Mr. 
Savorettl  reported  that  Europe,  once  the 
source  of  the  heaviest  migrations  to  the 
United  States,  accounted  for  only  8.694  of 
the  aliens  admitted  here  for  permanent  resi- 
dence during  fiscal  1944.  Because  of  war 
conditions  and  transportation  difficulties, 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  total  quota  estab- 
lished by  law  for  countries  outside  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  was  used  In  the  past  year, 
the  report  said. 

The  report  states  that  most  of  the  aliens 
admitted  were  natives  of  Western  Hemi- 
cpbere  countries,  chiefly  Mexico  and  Canada, 
and  were  therefore  not  subject  to  quota 
regulations.  Aliens  of  Canadian  birth  led 
the  list  of  Immigrants  with  a  total  of  7,023; 
Mexicans  ntmibered  6,399;  aliens  bom  in 
Great  Britain  (England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales)  were  third  with  1,539. 

Wives,  hiKbands,  and  children  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence numbered  1.302  in  the  past  year.  The 
report  indicates  that  391  of  this  number  came 
from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  and  that 
most  of  them  were  probably  wives  of  citizens 
In  the  American  armed  forces. 

In  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  28,551 
aliens  admitted  as  permanent  residents,  the 
report  reveals  that  there  were  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  women  as  men.  The  me- 
dian age  of  the  entire  group  was  312  years. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  group  reported 
themselves  as  having  no  occupation.  Of 
the  remainder  2,593  were  in  the  professions, 
6.528  were  skilled  workers,  1,137  had  been 
engaged  in  commercial  work,  1,168  laborers, 
989  servants,  and  349  farmers. 

The  report  further  states  that  a  total  of 
113.641  aliens  were  admitted  into  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1944  as  non- 
immigrants—that  is.  on  a  temporary  basis. 
This  group  was  composed  largely  of  govern- 


ment oiBctals,  visitor*,  agricultural  laborers, 
and  persons  in  transit.  The  1944  total  re- 
flects an  Increase  over  the  previous  year, 
when  81.117  aliens  were  admitted  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  The  admission  of  agricultural 
laborers  from  the  British  West  Indies  and 
the  growth  In  the  number  of  visiting  officials 
of  Allied  Nations  were  cited  in  the  report  aa 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  increase. 


Czechs  Will  Not  Abandon  Democracy,  Dr« 
Papanek  Says 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Worcester  Evening 
Gazette  of  November  3, 1944: 

CzscBs  Wnx  Not  Abandon  DzicocaACT,  Da. 
Papanxx  Sats 

His  country  will  never  abandon  Its  demo- 
cratic principles.  Dr.  Jan  Papanek,  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  declared 
in  the  Worcester  and  the  World  WTAG  radlo- 
fortim  broadcast  from  Atwood  Hall,  Clark 
University,  last  night  In  the  series  sponsored 
by  the  station. 

Dr.  Papanek,  now  director  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Information  Service  In  New  York, 
was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  subject 
Can  Czechoslovakia  Maintain  a  Democracy 
In  Central  Europe? 

Participating  In  the  forum  with  Dr. 
Papanek  were  his  wife,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Worcester  for  a  2-day  Czechoslovakia 
Week  program;  Dr.  Zdenek  Kopal.  Czecho- 
slovak professor  at  Harvard  University; 
Ernest  Abeles,  Worcester  resident  of  Czecho- 
slovak origin;  and  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood, 
president  of  Clark  University,  as  chairman. 

Dr.  Papanek  urged  an  exchange  of  disloyal 
Czechoslovak  Germans  for  Czechoslovaks 
now  in  Germany  and  Hungary,  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  world  organization  for 
peace,  and  raising  of  the  level  of  the  small 
nations  in  central  Europe,  so  they  could 
match  Germany  culturally,  politically,  and 
economically,  and  so  eliminate  Germany  as  a 
threat  to  future  peace. 

Tribute  was  paid  the  memory  of  Staff  Sgt. 
Karl  W.  Cemy,  31  Louise  Street,  Worcester 
boy  of  Czechoslovaklan  origin  killed  in 
France,  at  the  war  memorial  at  Lincoln 
Square  during  the  day,  when  Dr.  Papanek 
and  others  of  his  party  laid  a  wreath  at  the 

base  of  the  flagpole. 

• 

PICT  U  us  AT  AST  MUaSUSC 

Today  the  Art  Museum  announced  presen- 
tation at  3  o'clock  tomorrow  at  the  museum 
of  two  pictures  about  Czechoslovakia  as  part 
of  the  Worcester  and  the  World  program. 
The  first  film  shows  democracy  at  work  In 
that  country  before  Germany  Invaded.  The 
other  is  Silent  Village,  made  In  England  with 
cooperation  of  the  Czechoslovaklan  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
people  of  Lidice.  The  program  Is  open  to 
the  public. 

In  forum  procedure,  rounded  out  by  a  ques- 
tion and  answer  period,  the  possibilities  of 
maintaining  Czechoslovak  democracy,  from 
the  political,  cultural,  and  economic  view- 
points, were  considered. 


Of  the  total  pc^uUUon  of  18.000.000  In 
OMOhoalovakia,  Dr.  Papanek  said  about  two 
or  three  mUllon  might  be  classified  as  of  Oer- 
man  origin.  Ttaeee  be  subdivided  Into  two 
groups — the  loyal  Caechoslovaks  and  those 
who  became  German  citlaens  and  part  of  the 
Naal  scheme  when  the  country  waa  invaded 
In  March  1939. 

It  is  this  latter  group  that  ho  believes  shou'd 
be  exchanged  for  the  "1,000,000  Csechoalovaks 
now  In  Germany  who  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  to  our  country — and  about  a  ball  mU- 
lion  now  in  Hungary." 

ancKs  TO  DncocaACT 

Dr.  Papaiwk  said  because  of  the  democratic 
heritage  of  Czechoslovakia,  his  coiwtry  could 
never  abandon  Its  democratic  principles  and 
he  fully  expects  in  the  post-war  world  It  will 
pick  up  the  democratic  threads  as  they  wart 
left  In  1938. 

Dr.  Papanek's  hope  for  a  peace  Organization 
was  implicit  In  his  summary,  made  Just  pre- 
ceding the  question  and  answer  period. 

"Prom  our  point  of  view."  he  said  in  part. 
"Czechoslovakia  will  do  everything  to  help 
eetablish  permanent  peace.  We  will  faith- 
fully carry  out  all  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaties  that  will  be  concluded.  Caechoalo- 
vakla  will  support  any  International  organ- 
isation for  the  preservation  of  peace.  •  •  • 
She  will  expend  every  effort  to  overcome  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  the  war,  whether 
commercial,  social,  cultural,  or  political." 

Dr.  Atwood  described  the  democratic  Ideala 
as  pledged  by  Dr.  Papanek  as  "very  close  to 
those  of  the  United  States." 

As  exponents  of  the  educational,  business, 
and  cultural  aspects  of  a  Czechoslovaklan 
democracy,  ^art  and  post-war,  the  other 
forum  speakers,  under  questioning  by  Dr.  At- 
wood, gave  their  views  and  predictions. 

MB.  ABXLXS'  VIXWB 

Considering  free  enterprise  as  essential  to 
a  democracy,  Mr.  Abeles  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  free  port.  "say.  in  Ham- 
burg," for  Czechoalovakla.  He  touched  on 
the  advanced  industrial  stage  reached  by 
Czechoslovakia  before  the  war  and  its  po- 
tential development  after  the  war. 

A  few  of  the  products  manufactured  by 
Czechoslovakia  as  listed  by  Mr.  Abeles  were 
sugar,  glassware,  porcelain,  and  costume 
jewelry,  metals,  carpets,  linens,  and  others. 

lias.  PAPANCK  ciTia  xsPoaMa 

Detailing  some  of  the  social  reforms  ex- 
istent In  the  pre-war,  Czechoslovakia  was 
one  of  the  first  nations  to  limit  the  working 
day  to  8  hours  and  the  working  week  to  48 
hours.  In  addition,  there  is  insurance  tor 
old  age,  illness,  disability  resulting  from  ac- 
cident in  Industry,  and  everyone  Is  entitled 
to  a  vacation  with  pay. 

She  said  the  role  of  women  is  one  of  com- 
plete equality  with  men— even  to  their  sabo- 
tage work  against  the  Germans  now  going  on 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  extending  to  fighting 
against  the  Germans  with  the  partisan  forc?s. 

A  program  of  Csiechoslovaklan  songs  and 
dances  In  native  costume,  featuring  the  rarely 
performed  spirited  Beseda,  Czechoslovaklan 
national  dance,  preceded  the  fonun.  A  film. 
The  Crisis,  depicting  the  Nazi  penetration 
of  Czechoslovakia,  was  shown  following  the 
question -and -answer  period. 

Next  Thursday's  forum  subject  to  be  broad- 
cast from  Atwood  HaU  will  be.  What  Are  the 
Problems  of  Denmark— Today  and  Tomorrow. 

Last  night's  program  was  broadcast  over 
WTAG,  recorded  for  broadcast  to  London, 
from  where  it  wlU  be  rebroadcast  and  heard 
in  Caechoslovakia. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Papanek  returned  to  New 
York  today. 
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KZTBNBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


ATTVIB 


or 
Of  THB  BOC8E  OP 

THurttat,  November  li,  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  am  Inserting  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Edward  N. 
ScbelberUng.  p^t^m^^^^  commander  of  the 
Amtfican  Legioa,  at  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier.  In  Arlington  Cemetery 
on  ArmlsUefe  Day,  November  11,  1944.  in 
which  he  discussed  subjects  that  vitally 
affect  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


lly  Tolc*  comM  to  you  from  the  most  peace- 
ful and  hallowMl  spot  In  the  United  Sutec — 
the  Tboib  at  tbm  Unknown  Soldier. 

My  vole*  klmot*  cbokes  as  I  realise  that  we 
have  not  kapt  fatth  with  this  man  known  but 
to  Ood:  as  I  raaliae  that  Armistice  Day  simply 
the  day  ol  "eease  firing"  in  a  war 
had  to  ba  raaamad.  and  as  I  realise  that 
of  the  American  people,  our 
and  our  blind  faith  In  the 
status  quo.  brought  \xa  into  another  war  be- 
ing bitterly  fought  as  we  obaarve  Armistice 

D»y. 

But  I  ralae  my  Tolce  for  the  4.000.000  men 
to  tlM  last  war  and  the  11.000.000  men  in 
this  war  as  I  pledge  the  rededlcatlon  of  tba 
AaMTtaaa  laglnii  and  all  that  It  stands  for 
to  pcdnt  tiM  way  to  an  enduring  peace,  futvira 
and  an  internally  sound  Amer- 


ica. 

It  was  for  these  things  our  Unknown  83l- 
dler  and  his  comrades  fought  in  1918. 

It  Is  for  these  things  our  sons  are  fighting 
today  in  lightning  war  on  the  far-fl\mg  fronts 
oC  the  world. 

If  w«  fall  again,  we  should  t*tA  ashamed 
to  MB*  annually  to  this  hallowed  tomb  and 
■gain  the  pcomlaea  our  country  has 
and  broken  tor  two  decades. 

Hm  American  Legkm  will  not  b«  a  party 
to  bcokiB  proialsaa  to  thoaa  who  are  burled 
on  foreign  aoU:  and  tboae  who  will  come 
back  to  pick  up  the  threads  at  life  where  they 
laft  off  to  fight  for  us. 

Tlxla  time  we  do  not  say  that  H  must  not 
happen  again. 

This  time  we  say  that — tmder  Ood — It  shall 
uati  happen  again. 

is  the  pledge  that  I  give  to  America 
oommander   of    th«    American 
Legion. 

W«  can  haw  paaes  after  this  war.  It  Is 
■oa  a  draaao;  not  a  falae  hope.    It  lies  in  tha 

mil' '      of  freemen  determined  to  fight 

for  their  freedom;  it  Ilea  in  the  strangtli  of  a 
United  America,  working  with  all  tha  hree- 
doHKloTlng  nations  at  tba  world  In  an  eff  ee- 
tlaa  aMociation  for  peace. 

Tills  time  we  cannot  leave  the  making  of 
the  peace  to  statesmen  alone.  This  time  we 
who  liave  fought  In  battles — ^we,  the  com- 
rades of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  veterans  of 
two  wars,  win  help  formulate  the  terms  of  an 
enduring  peace.  It  can  be  done  only  by  thoaa 
of  us  who  know  the  horrors  of  war;  the 
•an^aaUiif  security  of  peace. 

~    '  Is  the  oOcial  policy  of  the  Amartnan 
Id  at  our  recent  national  eon- 

tttOB  in  Chicago. 

*n'wenty-flv«  years  ago  the  First  World  War 
waa  won  by  the  blood  and  sacrifloe  of  our 
<ibtlT>g  torsas,  but  tha  peace  was  sacrtflced 
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and  lost  OB  tbs  attar  at 
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"This  tragic  bl 

■sptssantattvea  of  those 
WfltM  War  Ko.  1  and  Work 
certainly  sit  at  the  peace 
an  aetlTe  influence  in 

CCpCMS." 

Thass  words  sspreas  the 
ths  AsMrlean  Legion 
bitter  years  at  Ulualona;  a» 
saw  a  world  again  pltmgir^ 
inferno  of  war.  With  all 
command,  in  those  years, 
pointed  the  course  toward 
was  not  heeded. 

But  this  time  we  shall 
side  lines  and  hope.    We 
radeship  in  arms  into  the 
radeship  of  sulTerlng.  of 
glorious   achievement 
races  fighting  for  a 
shall  not  suffer  that 
in  a  base  of  political 

Nor  ahall  we  again 
the  strength  of  our  Natioi 
difference,  in  unsound 
illusions.    We  believe  in  a 
stered  by  a  strong  Amerlc^ 
weakness  of  pseUlsm. 

The  power  of  America 
of  her  people;  a  people  of 
ready  to  bear  arms  in 
dom.    7%at  is  the  heart 
Our  very  Constitution 
and  the  duty — of  the 
"well   regulated   mlUtla." 
In  wlileh  all  young  men 
18  and  25  would  be  trained 
arts — was  the  core  of 
plan  for  a  peacetime 
for  the  United  States 

Call  tt  what  you 
mllitai,  or  universal 
year  1945  must  seeauch  a 
in  the  United  States 

There  is  another  promls< 
thla  Unknown  Soldier — i 
broken  promise. 

We  promised  them  If 
for  their  country,  their 
ones  would  l>e  cared  for, 
kept  that  promise. 

There  are  women  toda] 
midst  of    our   wartime 
their  ootmtry  claimed  tha 
bands. 

There  are  women— and 
cult  dmunstanccs  today 
try  failed  them — and  then 
and  fathers. 

These  are  not  idle  words  > 
Waahington  headqturters 
histories  of  widows  and 
No.   1   veterans  who  are 
benefits  to  which  they 

Ttils  Is  a  shameful 
Legion  inslsta  should  be 

Tou  recall  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  spokez 
drew  toward  its  close: 

"With  inalice  toward 
for  aU;  with  firmness  in 
gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
finish  the  work  we  are  ii 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care 
have  borne  the  battle,  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  whic|i 
citeriah  a  Just  and  lasting 
selves  and  with  all  nation  i 

llMsa  words  of  the  Great 
raaent  tha  spirit  and 
Legion — words  we  intend 
Lincoln  did — words  that 
If  Armistice  Day  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  Unknoi4n 
ever  be  kept  freah. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACHCTBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  November  16. 1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RzcoBO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The  Association  of  the  Gold  and  Blue  Star 
Mothers.  Fathers,  Wives,  and  Hustiands  of 
Lithuanian  Descent  of  Our  Lady  of  Vilna 
Parish,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  a  special 
meeting  held  at  Our  Lady  of  Vilna  Parish 
Hall,  on  October  11,  1944,  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  Lithuania  Is  now  t>elng  subject  to 
another  devastating  military  occupation  by 
Soviet  Rtissia.  which  presumably  entered  the 
country  as  an  ally  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and,  therefore,  as  a  friend  of  Lith- 
uania; and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia,  Instead  of  befriend- 
ing Lithuania  and  her  people,  is  presently 
following  a  plan  of  destruction  of  her  gov- 
ernment, industry,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tional systems,  and  of  plunder  of  her  popu- 
lation by  killing.  Imprisonment,  and  exile 
into  Sit)eria  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  reliable  and  authoritative  sources 
reveal  and  affirm  that  the  present  policy  of 
Soviet  Russia  toward  Lithuania  Is  the  whole- 
sale and  complete  extermination  of  her  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas  the  democratic  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  other  liberty-loving  na- 
tions is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  depends  upon  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Atlantic  Charter  expresses  and 
guarantees  the  right  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  nations — the  small  as  well 
as  the  large;  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  small  nations 
by  the  large  nations  is  a  procedure  against 
all  principles  of  humanity;  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  young 
men  and  women  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
now  valiantly  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  freedom  of  all  peoples:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Reaolved,  That  we  wholeheartedly  condemn 
such  devastating  military  occupation  and  ths 
commitments  of  such  destruction  of  Lithu- 
ania's Government,  industries,  and  educa- 
tional system  and  the  plundering  of  her 
population  by  killing,  imprisonment,  and  ex- 
ile into  Siberia  and  elsewhere;  be  it  further 

il«*olsed.  That  we  luiequlvocally  conctu: 
In  the  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  any  Soviet 
Russian,  or  any  other  aggression,  in  any  form 
In  any  part  of  the  world,  consistently  applied 
by  our  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  steadfast  adherence  to  the  tra- 
ditional American  principles — the  rule  of 
reason,  of  justice,  and  law  in  international 
relations;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  American 
policy  of  effective  aid  to  emttattled  nations 
fighting  for  the  restitution  of  a  free  coop- 
erative association  of  independent  states  of 
the  world;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  "do  hereby  petition  and 
request  His  Excellency,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  use  the  influence  of  our  Government 
to  the  utmost  to  put  a  stop  to  the  com- 
mitting of  KKh  atrocities  against  Lithuania's 
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Institutions,  Ckjvemment,  snd  population, 
and  for  the  reestabliahment  of  Lithuania  as  s 
free  and  independent  republic;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
BUtes  of  America,  His  Excellency.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cor- 
dell  Hull;  to  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  David  I.  Walsh,  and  the 
Honorable  Sinclaoi  Wrots;  and  to  the  Rep- 
resentative from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District    in    Massachusetts,    the    Honorable 

PIHS    O.    HOLMtS. 

Mrs.  Waltss  Palxcxas, 

President. 

Mrs.  JossPB  P.  BtrcKtxr, 

Secretory. 


An  American  Tragedy,  a  Political  Catas- 
trophe, an  American  Program  Incom- 
plete 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  October  8, 1  was 
shocked  to  be  notified  of  the  death  of  my 
close  and  long-time  friend  and  former 
legal  associate,  Wendell  Willkie. 

I  could  not  believe  It  were  true  that 
in  these  days  when  we  need  him  so  much 
he  should  have  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism.  Nevertheless  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  made,  I  immediately 
dictated  the  following  inadequate  trib- 
ute to  him  and  to  his  memory.  I  include 
It  now  under  permission  previously 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks: 

In  the  untimely  death  of  Wendell  Willklc 
the  world  has  lost  its  ablest,  l)e8t  known, 
most  courageous  Independent  thinking  pri- 
vate citizen,  great  philosopher  and  friend 
of  the  people. 

No  man  was  better  Informed  than  he  In 
respect  to  affairs  national  and  international, 
or  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed now  and  hereafter,  to  the  end  that 
this  war  shall  not  have  been  fought  in  vain. 
We  sorely  need  and  cannot  afford  to  lose 
his  wise  counsel  now. 

He  has,  however,  blazed  a  trial  which,  if 
followed,  millions  believe  must  lead  to  the 
fruition  of  the  hope  he  had  for  an  endur- 
ing peace,  and  to  that  end  he  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Strange  and  Inscrutable  as  his  passing 
seems  to  us  it  may  be  true  that  he  will 
speak  louder  and  more  forcefully  in  death 
than  he  cr.uld  have  spoken  had  he  lived 
through.  The  price  we  pay  for  the  loes  we 
sustain  is  immeasurable. 

His  place  can  never  be  filled.  As  it  was 
said  of  Uncoln  so  it  may  be  said  of  him 
that  he  "went  down  as  when  a  lordly  cedar, 
green  with  bougtis,  goes  down  with  a  great 
■ehcut  upon  the  hills  and  leaves  a  lonesome 
place  against  the  sky." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  not  much 
more  I  care  to  add  to  the  foregoing  as 
of  today  except  perhaps  In  deference 
to  the  memory  of  my  friend  I  should 
quote  an  article  by  Ralph  Barton  Perry, 
Pulitzer  prize  winner  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  letters  of  this  day — 


incidentally,  bom  In  Poultney,  Vt, — ^wlth 
reference  to  the  policies  and  principles 
in  which  Wendell  Willkie  believed  as  set 
forth  in  his  An  American  Program: 

[From   ths   New   York   Herald   Tribune   of 
October  23.  1M4] 

WENDELL  wnijux's  PKOtauM  ros  amaicA 

Wendell  Willkle's  Wisconsin  campaign 
was  waged  agaln£t  every  consideration  of 
political  prudence  and  probability  of  suc- 
cess. Throughout  it  he  fought  for  the  prin- 
ciples be  believed  in.  When  he  was  defeated 
he  made  up  his  mind  that  his  l>est  chance 
of  continuing  the  fight  for  those  principles 
and  of  gaining  acceptance  for  them  in  the 
outcome  of  the  election  lay  in  preserving  his 
indei}endence  of  action.  He  thus  l}ecame  the 
rallying  point  of  those  independent  voters 
who  proposed  to  watch  the  course  of  public 
discussion  and  wait  \intU  the  evidence  was 
in  t>efore  committing  themselves.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  in  which  he  set  forth  his  views  on 
the  leading  issues  of  the  day,  and  his  opin- 
ion of  the  two  party  platforms.  These 
articles  have  now  happily  t>een  published 
under  the  title  of  An  American  Program. 
This  little  l>ook  constitutes  a  campaign  docu- 
ment of  an  unusual  character.  It  is  more 
than  a  campaign  document.  It  is  a  tract 
for  the  nonpartisan  citizen  of  goodwill.  The 
author  does  not  support  any  party  or  candi- 
date, but  advocates  a  set  of  principles  and 
policies,  leaving  it  to  the  voters  to  decide 
through  which  party  or  candidate  these  prin- 
ciples and  policies  are  most  likely  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Mr.  Willkie  describes  himself  as  a  Re- 
publican, but  it  is  clear  that  his  conscience 
and  his  Judgment  take  precedence  of  party 
regularity.  He  speaks  for  and  to  the 
"thoughtful  Independent  voter,"  an  inde- 
pendent voter  being  one  who  does  not  vote 
automatically  for  any  candidate  his  party 
may  nominate.  Such  a  voter  does  not  accept 
the  party  platforms  as  they  stand,  but  will 
await  anxiously  the  interpretations  placed 
upon  them  by  the  candidates,  and  will  give 
spec '^1  weight  to  the  declarations  of  those 
party  leaders  with  whom  the  candidates  are 
most  closely  associated. 

Mr.  WUlkle  finds  both  party  platforms 
guilty  of  the  same  cowardice.  Both  were 
dictated  from  alxjve  without  adequate  dis- 
cussion. Each  attempted  to  conciliate  Its 
own  group  of  reactionary  dissidents — the  Re- 
publican Party  its  ex-lsoiationlsts,  reclu-ls- 
tened  nationalists,  and  the  Democratic  Party 
ita  old-line  white-supremacy  bloc.  There 
are  at  best  shadings  of  difference,  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  being  somewhat  more  forth- 
right and  concrete  on  foreign  policy  and  the 
Republican  platform  somewhat  l>older  In  its 
defense  of  civil  rights.  But  neither  platform 
is  forthright  and  concrete  enough  on  any 
issue. 

The  author's  moral  and  Intellectual  hon- 
esty Is  manifested  in  his  refusal  to  employ 
any  of  the  current  slogans  and  catchwords 
of  party  polemics.  It  does  not  suffice,  he 
sajrs,  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  free 
enterprise  or  States*  rights.  The  blanket  use 
of  such  laljeis  as  bureaucracy  or  socialism 
merely  otiscxu'es  the  real  questions  of  public 
policy.  Both  parties  in  their  use  of  the  term 
"sovereignty"  evade  the  central  truth  of 
sound  foreign  policy,  which  is  that  no  nation 
can  enter  into  an  international  secxirlty  or- 
ganization without  limiting  the  "sovereign 
right  of  all  nations  to  make  war  at  wili." 
Sovereignty  is  something  to  be  used  and 
not  hoarded.  To  attain  an  effective  security 
organization,  nations  must  agree  "to  limita- 
tion of  individual  freedom  of  choice  in  cer- 
tain specific  situations.  •  •  •  We  8ho\ild 
say  frankly,  "We  are  exchanging  this  small 
measure  of  our  traditional  sovereignty  for 
the  greater  good  of  preventing  wars  among 
men.'  *• 


There  are  three  primary  objectives  tn  the 
present  crisis:  First,  to  win  the  war;  second, 
to  win  the  peace  that  will  follow;  third,  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  our  basic  American 
liberties  and  opportunities.  To  achieve  the 
second  of  these  objectives  we  should  demand 
and  participate  tn  the  immediate  creation 
of  a  councU  of  the  United  Nations,  In  which 
all  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
have  a  voice.  American  participation  in 
international  agreements  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  be  kept  free  from  the  necessity  of 
that  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate,  which  has  for  60  years  and  more 
paralyzed  every  attempt  to  develop  a  con- 
structive and  enlightened  American  foreign 
policy. 

The  detailed  attention  which  Mr.  Willkie 
gives  to  the  third  of  the  atx>ve  objectives  is 
proof  of  his  Ijaslc  llberalLsm.  Foreign  policy 
and  domestic  policy  are  inseparable,  and 
through  the  attempt  of  the  present  admin- 
istration to  combine  lll^erallsm  at  home  with 
opportunism  abroad  the  Nation  has  forfeited 
its  "moral  leadership."  We  must  have  a 
strong  central  government  charged  with  rc- 
Bponsibillty  for  whatever  interests  are  na- 
tional in  scope.  The  Federal  Government 
"must  exercise  a  coimtercyclicai  infiuence 
against  depression  in  order  to  preserve  a  rea- 
sonably high  level  of  employment."  The 
"worn-out  issue  of  States'  rights  versus  strong 
Federal  Government"  is  not  an  issue;  it  is 
a  "relic."  We  need  both.  Our  tariff  must  be 
modified  to  encourage  international  trade. 
Organized  ialK>r  is  to  l>e  admitted  to  full 
partnership  with  Government  and  emplojrer. 
"An  annual  wage  to  those  who  work  in  plants 
with  long  seasonal  or  periodic  shut-downs 
seems  fair  and  necessary."  The  Federal  wage- 
and-hour  law  must  be  continued  and  im- 
proved and  the  Smlth-Connally  Act  repealed. 
Effective  Federal  controls  and  regulations 
must  be  retained  during  the  demobilization 
and  poat-vrar  period.  We  mtist  have  an  im- 
proved and  extended  Federal  system  of  social 
security,  embracing  education  and  medical 
care.  What  we  need  is  not  enterprise  verstis 
security  but  enterprise  and  security.  The 
author's  explicit  treatment  of  the  Negro  prob- 
lem is  peculiarly  significant.  It  affords  the 
test  case  of  clvU  liberties.  The  present  dis- 
crimination against  the  Negro  citizen  is  a 
fact  which  needs  no  investigation  for  Its 
proof.  Federal  anti-pcll-tax  and  antilynch- 
Ing  statutes  are  imperative,  and  the  Negro 
is  entitled  to  full  equality  of  political  and 
economic  rights  and  equal  benefits  of  social 
legislation. 

This  summary  is  necessarily  incomplete, 
but  It  wUl  lUustrate  Mr.  WUlklc's  wlllUigness 
to  give  definite  answers  to  concrete  questions. 
No  summary  can  adequately  convey  his  char- 
acteristic accent — the  honnt,  brave,  and 
high-principled  temper  of  his  mind  and  char- 
acter, his  firm  faith  in  the  American  people 
and  in  the  possibility  of  solving  new  problems 
by  new  methods,  without  disloyalty  to  the  es- 
sential American  creed.  His  death  Is  an  in- 
superable loss.  The  l>est  we,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, can  do  to  offset  that  loss  is  to  keep  his 
memory  alive.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  his 
personal  embodiment  of  Americanism  and  a 
standard  by  which  to  Judge  all  public  officials 
and  candidates  for  office — by  which  to  ap- 
praise their  records,  their  opinions,  their  pro- 
fessions, their  associates,  and  the  probability 
of  their  future  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  death  of  Wendell  WUlkle,  occurring 
amid  the  clamor  of  partisan  politics  and  per- 
sonal ambition,  gives  a  tragic  significance  to 
his  role  in  American  life  during  the  last 
decade.  The  universal  sense  of  bereavement 
with  which  the  news  of  his  death  has  been  re- 
ceived is  deeper  than  the  sorrow  of  hU  per- 
sorud  friends  or  the  emliarrassment  of  his 
political  followers.  It  lias  revealed  to  the 
American  people  the  fact  that  he  had  become 
the  exponent  of  their  democratic  con- 
science. At  a  time  when  so  many  leaders 
were  tainted  with  igikoble  motives  snd  hsd 
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levrt  at     , 

tb*  porttT  at  Mr.  Wltt- 
kfVuiuUi—  WIS  Dew  tag  •  naMMBt  aoubCad. 
At  •  ttmm  at 
tlM*  li  >•  jiiiiWti  tor  • 
pomritf  laltoiMic  ky  • 
bOTtoM  to  prlMlpto. 

Ifr.  WUIU*  puf  lit  an  Irrmmibi^  por- 
noal  cterm.  kaowa  to  th*  drate  ctf  kls 
mauto  aad  >H|iwlii»— w  »»  «i^«^,  o* 
til*  bMm  of  U»  wMK  CM*  c(  lil»J|«Mo* 

bat.  \mh»pp»^'  »«•  •*  Aim«Ici«  pnbtts  W«. 
ni  li^iiniliiliit  lia  aaM  *»*  "^^  ^^^^  ^ 
B*  ■iii^.fcl  tlM  Pnsltfcney  not  Xor 
g^tn  or  fkcttMMl  adfantts*.  tMii  ■■ 
of  putting  bU  beliefs  Into  pracilOB. 
Ha  •■•  M  Dearly  dlilBfltrweed  m  a  man  ct 
>  can  be.  Tba  eoff*  at  iOa  balac  ma  bia 
for  Um  good  ef  hti  w Uy  >"<>  o* 
id  aiilicd  at  cei 

_  fitttalte  poUey. 

f  oTClsn.  >Bftf  ««a  tnw  to  ttaoai 
wtaaicver  tba  «aat  to  bteiMif .  Benca  Us  <1»- 
feata.  tboiUti  they  kept  blm  out  at  oAce, 
wwa  nnol  vtctaclea. 

It  vaa  aald  e<  bton  tbat  ba  waa  an  amateor 
In  paBtts.  Be  «aa  not  an  iiinaiiiiiiil  In  tte 
t«kBl«Ha  of  pomtcal  uiniiltHw  or  In  tfaa 
art  of  wteurtag  tlw  sapport  of  dtrena  giiMP" 
by  promlakng  all  tbtngs  to  an  men.  His  only 
due  to  hla  aoeeptanoe  of  tbe  ad- 
al  ttaaa  vlio  vera  mora  opertcnoad  tn 
tbat  art. 

Tb  thoa*  a^o  lovad  hMI  a^Blrol  Mr.  wni- 
kla.  who  momm  Ma  loaa  and  would 
loyal  to  hla  aptrtt.  tbere  Is  a  pi 
Tbat  mity  does  not  preaeiibe  the 
for  whom  they  riiall  vote,  lio  on*  has  a 
rigM  to  name  the  candidat*  for  wbota  Wen- 
WIBkle  hlmeelf  would  have  voted.  Tb 
Ms  name  for  any  purely  partiaan 
'  li  a  dMoyalty  to  hta  menory. 
woidd  aun  foUow  hla 
TOte  for  Mr.  Dei»ry,  or  they  may 
RouaBWlt;  they  may  vote  for  a 
candidate  for  Ctongreaa.  or  they  may  vol*  for 
a  Democrat.  Bat  If  they  wocdd  follow  Wen- 
daa  WUMla.  tbey  wfll  oae  their  tnfhienoe  as 
wafl  aa  thetr  votea  for  the  good  of  tbe  conn- 
try  as  a  whole  and  In  tbe  long  run.  Tbey 
win  rtse  above  the  narrow  hxtarart  of  party. 
elaas.  or  rvUglaD.  and  will  refisa  to  be  bribed 
by  promlsea  of  pnraly  setflsh  advantage. 

Tba  fbOower  of  Wendell  WUOtle.  wbether 
ha  T"rf>i»t  himself  aa  a  Republican  or  as  a 
Democrat,  win  be  both  a  liberal  tn  domestic 
poncy  and  an  mternatlonanst  tn  foreign  pol- 
icy. Ftxr  Mr.  Wlllkle  was  himself  the  moat 
noCable  prtvata  dtiaen  of  that  on«  world 
wblch  he  discovered  for  Mmseg  and  pro- 
claimed to  his  fellow  Americana.  His  fol- 
lowars  wm  be  recognized  by  the  steadAist- 
new  wttli  whldx  they  follow  this  enlightened 
and  humane  vision.  They  win  ba  watehfal 
and  alert,  as  well  aa  artlculata.  Tbey  win 
make  thalr  watght  felt  in  the  years  to  come. 
Tbay  wfll  resist  evcty  lapse  Into  moral  apathy 
or  narrow  provlcciallan.  Tbay  wUl.  In  abort. 
manl*r-t  titat  same  world-wide  public  spirit 
whleb  WtadaU  WUlkle  has  so  gaUaatty  and 
iMy 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  wlsfa.  also,  to  Include  a 
review  of  WlUUe'»  An  Anurlran  Pro- 
gnuB.  whkh  appeared  on  October  39  in 
the  New  York  Tbnes.  The  review  was 
written  tagr  Robert  U  Doffus—taieklental- 
ly.  May  I  say.  bom  tn  Waterbury,  Vt — 
a  lonr-tlme  meaiber  of  the  Ifew  York 
Tbnes  editorial  staff,  who  paid  my  friend 
a  tribute  which  I  taJce  occasion  to  place 
in  the  Raooaa  bve  and  now  aa  "the 
tcatanent  of  an 
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enterprise,  this  reader 
of  Churchill.  Stalin,  an< 
cats  of  second  froirts,  of 
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cency.  this  former 
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tlclans  of  1944  did  not 
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more  of  bim.  bear  no 
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this  year.    I^  those 
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ger.  dlaraas.  Hbe  bisad  Una,  and  crippling 
H«»win»«.gi«  upon  tbs  cblldrsii  whom  tbe  lui- 
succaaafttl,  like  tba  prosparoua — and  oftea 
evaa  aaoxa  frequently  than  the  prosperous— 
Inatst  upon  bringing  Into  this  world. 

Mr.  Wlllkla  believed  in  a  high  wage  level 
and  an  annual  wage  in  seasonal  industries. 
Joined  with  the  high  production  which  he 
never  ceased  to  bold  was  possible.  It  was 
being  achieved  in  war;  why  not  the  same 
mir^Mm  in  time  of  pasce?  Why.  not.  Indeed? 
But  tbe  qoestioc  B«emsrt  to  do  harm  to  Mr. 
Wlllkle's  political  prospects.  It  seemed  to 
make  blm  lass  avallsbla. 

Ifr.  WlUkls  was  no  New  Dealer  In  Republi- 
can's clothing.  Indeed,  ba  bore  down,  some- 
tlmas.  with  less  than  Justice  on  the  Roose- 
veltian  program.  He  wanted  to  awaken  bis 
own  party,  and  to  aebleva  tbia  ha  cut  the  line 
sharp  and  clear  between  what  that  party 
might  have  been  and  what  the  Dcmocratio 
Party,  as  he  looked  at  It,  was.  He  condemned 
"tba  Booasvclt  sdmlnlstration's  arbitrary 
abuses  of  vast  authority";  he  excoriated  its 
"vaunted  foreign  policy,"  though  he  thought 
the  Democratic  foreign  policy  plank  "In 
many  ways  better  than  tha  Bepubllcan 
plank";  he  condemned  Its  "extravagances"; 
and  in  his  proposed  Republican  platform  he 
deplored  what  he  called  its  tired  and  cynical 
expediency. 

These  more  btndtng  phrases  were  not 
whdly  lost — tbey  have  been  used  In  this 
campaign,  though  not  credited  to  Wendell 
Willkie.  But  though  Mr.  WlBkle  went  further 
than  his  fabr  and  goo^natured  temperament 
would  ordinarily  have  carried  blm  in  making 
a  casa  against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  did  not  make 
a  case  that  earned  him  a  moment's  considera- 
tion at  Chicago.  He  believed  that  "the  Re- 
publican nty  ahould  fmme  and  pursue  a 
foreign  policy  that  will  recapture  America's 
lost  leadership."  It  did  not.  He  wanted 
other  things.    Ha  did  not  get  them. 

This  book  or  pantphlet  leaves  to  wishful 
thinking  the  question  of  how  MT.  Willkle 
would  have  voted  this  fall.  He  was  eertatnly 
not.  down  to  September  28,  going  back 
htnnbty  as  a  repentant  petitioner  Into  tha 
ranka  ot  the  Isnlatlrartsta.  He  was  not  joining 
the  canttims  men  who  with  their  fears  and 
nninprnmlsfa  dig  pits  for  their  own  downfall. 
Hs  was  not  going  to  ask  pardon  for  the  criihe 
of  being  a  good  Amrrican.  He  might  have . 
lived  to  blow  the  breath  of  life  Into  a  sick 
political  party.  Whatever  he  might  have 
done  he  would  have  done  In  simplicity,  in 
good  win  and  In  honor.  Such  Is  the  burden 
of  this,  his  last  wni  and  testament. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Ood  movea  in  a  mya- 
terious  way  His  wonders  to  perform." 

My  deep  affection  for  Wendell  WiUkle 
prompts  me  to  say.  as  said  Benjamin 
Pranklln :  "Where  liberty  dwells  there  is 
my  country." 

Ood  grant  His  grace  to  make  us  know 
that  those  who  love  liberty  may  loae  it. 
Make  us  never  fargeifn)  of  the  loas  of 
leadership  we  have  sustained. 


Four- Year  Terms  for  Members  of  the 
HasM 


■TTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

n  m  HooflB  or  rbprebkitativbs 
Tftundetv.  November  16. 1944 

Mr.  ISA.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 

introduced  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
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Conititutlon  providing  for  an  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  4-year  terms  instead  of  the 
present  2-year  terms. 

The  amendment  provides  a  plan  by 
which  approximately  half  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  shall  be  elected 
alternatively  every  2  years. 

It  is  proposed  that  each  State  be 
divided  into  congressional  districts  num- 
bered consecutively,  practically  as  at 
present,  beginning  with  one.  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  is  entitled  at 
the  beginning  of  their  terms.  Each  dis- 
trict is  to  be  so  numbered  whether  in- 
cluding the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  State. 

Members  in  even-numbered  districts 
selected  at  the  first  general  election  after 
the  amendment  goes  into  effect  would 
serve  for  2  years.  Thereafter  all  terms 
would  be  for  4  years  instead  of  2  years 
as  at  present. 

Representatives  from  odd-numbered 
districts  and  even-numbered  districts 
would  be  elected  alternatively;  thus  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  elected  every  2  years. 
There  are  now  435  Members  in  the 
House.  Under  this  amendment,  about 
half  of  the  Members  would  be  elected 
every  2  years. 

The  reason  advanced  for  the  2-year 
term  of  Representatives,  as  originally 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  was  that 
the  2-year  election  would  reflect  popular 
sentiment  at  these  frequent  intervals, 
and.  therefore,  operate  to  make  the  Rep- 
resentatives responsive  to  the  popular 
will.  At  that  time  the  area  of  the  coun- 
try was  limited  and  its  population  less 
than  one-fortieth  of  what  it  1§  now.  The 
legislative  problems  of  the  Federal  Giov- 
emment  were  few  as  compared  with  the 
present  day. 

The  original  House  was  composed  of 
Members  who  represented  a  small  popu- 
lation. Today  the  average  congressional 
district  includes  over  300.000  people. 
Congress  deals  with  a  multitude  of  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  are  complex  and 
not  a  few  of  them  are  important  as  they 
affect  a  nation  with  134,000,000  people. 

Time  and  experience  are  necessary  in 
Congress  to  afford  the  Nation  the  effec- 
tive service  it  deserves.  On  the  average, 
about  70  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  serve  for  only  5V2  years. 

The  election  comes  every  2  years.  Un- 
der the  laws  of  many  States,  in  order  to 
retain  their  seats.  Members  must  be  ac- 
tive candidates,  including  the  primary 
and  general  election,  for  various  periods 
ranging  in  length  from  3  months  up  to 
10  months.  Members  are  necessarily  so 
embroiled  in  politics  that  it  detracts  from 
their  ability  to  work  more  effecUvely  for 
the  country. 

The  2-year  term  emphasizes  the  po- 
litical phase  of  membership  and  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  service. 

The  2-year  term  of  office  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  offices  of  local  and  com- 
paratively minor  importance.  The  fre- 
quent elections  required  for  Congress- 
men do  not  comport  with  the  needs  of 
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the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
time,  experience,  and  service  that  a  Con- 
gressman should  have  tha  ojwortunity 
to  give. 

Members  of  the  House,  Senate,  the 
President,  and  the  Vice  President  are  the 
only  elected  officers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
of  these  are  Members  of  Congress.  They 
occupy  the  most  important  legislative 
positions  In  the  world.  Everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  to  place  them  in  po- 
sition to  give  the  best  service  possible. 
The  2-year  term  of  Members  of  the 
House  very  substantially  militates 
against  the  quality  of  service  that  such 
Members  should  give. 

A  longer  term  for  Members,  with  the 
alternative  election  every  2  years,  will 
contribute  to  the  stability  of  government. 
It  will  retain  the  Influence  on  public 
affairs  of  the  expression  of  the  voters  as 
registered  every  2  years.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  give  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  for  better  service. 

The  alternating  plan  of  selection  ap- 
phcable  to  the  Senate,  has  on  the  whole 
been  approved  by  150  years  of  experience. 
The  4-year  term,  with  the  2-year  alter- 
nating selection,  would  improve  the  type 
of  service  given  by  Members  of  the  House. 
It  would  be  a  change  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country. 

The  amendment  proposed  might  be 
said  to  be  in  line  with  the  checks-and- 
balance  system  of  government  designed 
by  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
need  of  such  a  change  now  in  the  make- 
up of  Congress  is  far  more  necessary 
than  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Constitution  was  written. 


Salute  to  Rnstia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  mw  HAM psims 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRSSKNTAHVES 

Thursday.  November  16. 1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  16, 
1944: 

aALXm  TO  KUSSIA 

Eleven  years  ago  today  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  extended  formal  recogni- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  Union  ot 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  By  proclamation 
of  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Hanley  the  anniver- 
sary of  this  event  Is  observed  in  New  York 
today  as  "American-Russian  Prledshlp  Day." 
The  observance  is  to  be  marked  by  a  rally 
tonight  in  Madison  Sqtiare  Garden,  presided 
over  by  former  Ambassador  Davles,  at  which 
such  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinlus.  Soviet  Amtjaseador  Ocomyko,  and 
the  British  Ambassador,  tbe  Barl  at  Hallfaa. 
are  to  be  the  prlnc^Ml  speakers. 

It  Is  proper  that,  with  vlctary  approadiing 
in  Burope  by  reason  of  the  combined  efforte 


of  all  the  United  Nationa  the  American  peo- 
ple should  pay  tribute  to  that  nation  which 
for  a  long  while  ^re  the  brunt  of  that  strug- 
gle, after  mtler  tttrited  from  Britain  to  tbe 
eastern  front.  It  Is  also  proper  that  the 
American  people  should  express  their  desire 
for  the  cloeest  kind  of  oooperatlon  with  Rus- 
sia, as  with  aU  other  United  Ifatlons,  tn  the 
war  and  In  the  coming  peaee.  As  Uevtenaat 
Oovemor  Hanley  said  In  his  pi  rmiawatioii. 
the  future  of  the  vorld  depends  In  large 
measure  upon  the  continuance  of  the  warm 
and  historic  friendship  between  Rtissla  and 
the  United  States. 

"nie  political  and  social  strtictures  of  Rue- 
sta  aiMl  the  United  States  have  alvrays  dif- 
fered because  tbey  were  born  of  different  coa- 
dltlons  of  national  growth,  producing  differ- 
ent environments  and  different  phUosophles. 
These  differences  have  at  times  been  otistacles 
to  mtrtual  understanding.  They  delayed 
Caarlst  Russia's  recognition  of  tbe  United 
States,  as  they  delayed  American  recognition 
at  tbe  Soviet  Union.  But  above  all  such  dif  • 
ferencea,  based  on  tbelr  domestic  structures, 
tbe  two  cotm tries  bsve  been  able  throughout 
their  history  to  remain  friends  and  to  coop- 
erate In  International  affairs  In  tbelr  own 
best  interests. 

Barring  the  arrival  of  American  troops  on 
Russian  soil  in  1918  following  Russia's  col- 
lapse, which  tbe  Soviet  regime  looked  upon  as 
Intervention  In  tbe  revolution  and  which 
America  saw  as  aid  to  Russia  in  the  last  war 
against  Germany,  there  has  never  been  a 
clash  between  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
two  nations  have  often  aided  and  supported 
each  other,  from  tbe  American  Revolution 
to  tbe  present  vrar.  They  were  allies  in  tbe 
last  war.  "Hiey  are  allies  in  this  war  ligalnst 
the  same  chief  enemy.  Marshal  Stalin  him- 
self has  said  that  it  -was  American  lend-lease 
aid.  now  amounting  in  value  to  mOre  than 
Se .000 .000.000.  which  helped  to  save  Russia,  as, 
conversely,  the  supreme  sacriflee  and  valor  of 
the  Russtan  armies  and  the  Russian  people 
made  possible  those  Allied  operations  which 
are  now  clinching  victory  In  Europe  under 
the  plan  oj'  Teheran. 

That  brotherhood  in  arms,  cemented  by 
blood  shed  in  a  common  cause,  is  the  foim- 
datlon  on  which  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  must  be  based. 
The  Ideological  dilTcxences  wlU  remain,  but 
tbey  have  been  acknowledged  and  settled  by 
the  terms  of  the  American  recognition,  which 
pledged  Russia  against  any  attempt  to  propa- 
gate her  doctrines  In  this  country.  Any  at- 
tempt to  promote  Russo-Amerlcan  frlendstUp 
t>y  a  change  in  the  United  SUtes  toward  tbe 
Russian  system  can  only  endanger  such  a 
friendship.  There  are  dljlerenoee  In  tbe  In- 
ternational field  as  well,  which  are  aleo  recog- 
nised, though  still  iinsetUed.  But  as  Ifarttial 
Stalin  said,  the  remarkable  thing  here  la  not 
that  differences  exist  but  that  tbey  are  ao 
few.  The  basis  for  thetr  settlement  has  al- 
ready been  laid  by  Russia's  adhesion  to  tbe 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  by  tbe  more  recent 
declarations  of  Moscow,  though  Ruesla  sanin 
still  to  be  hesitant  between  collective  ee- 
cin^ty  tMwed  on  these  declarations  and  indi- 
vidual security  iMued  on  a  tmilsteral  adjust- 
ment of  borders  aHd  a  bloc  of  buffer  states. 

It  Is  a  common  experience  that  whatever 
Is  essential  usually  comes  about.  The  con- 
tinued cooperation  between  tbe  United  States 
and  Rtissla  Is  so  eesentlal  to  future  world 
peace  that  noSemalnlng  differences  can  be 
permitted  to  Interfere  with  It.  In  that  ex- 
pectation we  can  look  forward  not  only  to  a 
continued  common  effort  for  victory  In 
Europe,  but  also  to  tbe  extension  of  this 
oooperatlon  to  the  war  In  tbe  Pacific  and  Into 
the  future  peace. 
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Election  MtJidatc  If  To  Win  die  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  DABO 

XH  THK  HOU8B  OP  RKPRBSINTATlvEa 
ThuTtday.  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
wake  of  the  national  election,  there  are 
hundreds  of  newspaper  editorials  inter- 
preting the  trends  and  seeking  to  analyze 
ImpUcatlons  of  the  fourth-term  victory. 
It  had  been  forecast  throughout  the  cam- 
paign that  Idaho  would  be  found  in  the 
X>ewey  column,  but  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  almost  completely  victorious  on  No- 
vember 7.  Therefore,  it  is  timely  to  note 
the  comments  of  the  Idaho  Sunday 
Statesman,  published  at  Boise,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
fcllowin?  editorial  which  appeared  in  its 
Issue  of  November  12: 

BLacnoH  traxM 

II  would  b«  untruthful  to  say  the  election 
aaii  Ut  happy.  It  would  be  pointier  pre- 
WiuM  to  deny  being  disappointed.  With 
good  graoe.  but  not  without  regret,  we  accept 
tb«  opinion  of  tba  majority.  Wa  ahaU  not 
pout  or  plna  b«cauaa  our  man  waa  beaten, 
but  neither  ahaU  wa  about  "Hurrah  for 
Rooaavalt."  That  would  be  Insincere.  Wa 
abaU  not  embrace  the  New  Deal,  as  though 
In  downcast  submission,  to  the  Inevitable. 
That  would  be  neither  honest  nor  coura- 
jMlii  It  would  shatter  every  fragment  of 
oitr  eonsclenoa  and  conviction. 

Our  aant  of  lood  government  is  so  ftilly 
aDd  indelibly  oppoead  to  the  entire  philos- 
ophy of  Roosevelt  government  that  It  would 
ba  awkward  hypocrisy  of  us  to  Jump  for  Joy 
and  ahout  trite,  auparticlal  aliegatlona  of 
"Hall  the  Conquering  Hero."  In  our  esti- 
mation, tha  fourih  term  Is  a  mistake,  as  waa 
ttot  third.  The  principle  Is  bad.  It  permlta 
a  loaflivlty  of  power  which  carries  inevitable, 
obvloUB  abuaaa.  When,  at  a  campaign's  be- 
gUmlng,  one  candidate  standa  aaatirad  of 
nearly  half  enough  electoral  votaa  to  elect 
and  BOihlng  the  other  fellow  does,  no  mat- 
tar  how  manifest  hU  ability  or  unanswerable 
hia  afgwaant.  can  alter  that  handicap,  tha 
eonlwt  caanot  b*  truly  democratic  or  rlgbtly 
raprMtnutive,  but  Ju«t  plain  tragic.  Dewey 
waa  aoofrented  by  such  a  handicap.  Ita  ugly 
IngredtenU.  of  courae,  are  the  political  dla- 
tortlon  called  the  solid  South  and  the  aia- 
able,  rlng>ln-the-noae  vote  which  the  Mew 
Deal  machine  has  subaldicad  and  subdued  in 
13  yaara.  There  la  your  principle  wrtnebad, 
aad  thara  la  your  povar.  dug  in  aad  vletotw. 

'  Eh  aa  wa  ahhor  constant  otkm  holding, 
M  wa  deplore  the  flotton  d  hla  India- 
Mlity.  much  aa  wa  loath*  hla  amug. 
aalf<aatlafUd  l^lr.  Itr.  Woeawail  la  our  Praal- 
daol  tha  same  aa  every  oCh«r  AoMTlean's. 
Wa  raapect  hU  oOca  for  Ita  great  dignity  and 
adoUr*  tha  man  for  hla  buoyant  personality 

--" ilvt.  confident  spirit.     It   la  our 

on   that   hale   health   and 

win  enable  him  to  fulflU 

)  lo  the  good  of  all  humanity  and  hla 
.  glory. 

But  wa  laaarvs  the  right  to  criticise.  That 
la  aa  fundamentally  democratic  aa  it  waa  to 
vote  against  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  to  abide 
aaalllngly  by  the  now-known  will  of  the  ma- 
jority who  didn't  aea  things  otir  way.  One 
point  we  do  want  to  declare  right  now.  It 
would  bs  a  sad  nUstake  to  Jump  to  the  con- 
eltuion  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  victory  is  an  all- 
embracing    endoraament    of    hla    domeatle 
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poUclea  or  an  unqualified 
ceed  with  thoae  pollciea. 
hardly,  aiul  could  be 
efforta.  for  Mr.  Booaevelt 
m  that  light. 

The  decisive  Issue  in  this 
was  extraneous  to  debate 
mestlc  record.     We  refer 
and  world  peace.     We 
that    poaalbly    23.000.000 
more  than  ever  voted  for 
d'.date  who  lost,  thought 
change,  war  or  no  war, 
buUt.    Notwithstanding, 
enough  group  was  left 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  better 
war  and  win  the  peace, 
of  the  opposition  vote.  It 
election  result  a  mandate 
the  victory-flushed  insist 
the  only  mandate  Is  a 
Rooaevelt'a  war   waging 
that  has  absolutely  no 
Deal  domestic  bungling. 

Perhapa  many   people 
Dewey  and  his  party  on 
score.    If  so.  It  may  be 
hope  It  signifies  that 
awake  and  acting  on  the 
tlonal  life,  to  wit.  that  if 
concert  with  other  nations 
this  time,  even  should  we 
will  be  cleared  and  the 
worse  than  the  miserable 
done  nothing  after  the 

The  election  outcome 
our  enemies  and  delight 
read  foreign  minds,  but 
other  nations  hold  Mr 
reverence   the   way 
ChurchUl.    If  so,  we  can 
ftil  for  the  international 
betokened. 


mandate  to  pro- 
It  would  be  fool- 
dlsa^trous  to  his  own 
take  hla  tritimph 


•lection,  we  think, 

on  Roosevelt's  do- 

the  Issue  of  war 

Ignore  the  fact 

Americans,    likely 

Presidential  can- 

t  was  time  for  a 

wlih  peace  yet  to  be 

deelalvely   large 

who  [evidently  thought 

fltied  to  wind  up  the 

view  of  the  size 

s  silly  to  call  the 

)f  any  sort;  but  if 

>n  calling  it  that, 

light  to  Mr. 

foreign  policy 

coilnectlon  with  New 


green 
aad 


H.R.47] 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  [ 

or  KICHIoiM 
IN  THI  HOUSB  OF 


^ere  chary  of  Mr. 

:he  foreign-policy 

good  omen.    We 

Am4rlcanB  at  last  are 

facts  of  Interna- 

>  do  something  In 

to  maintain  peace 

1  all,  the  conscience 

w  :complishmeut  no 

let  gain  of  having 

ott  er  war. 

4eemed  to  distress 
allies.    We  cant 
perhaps  people  of 
in  detached 
Americans   do   Winston 
happy  and  hope- 
good-will  thereby 


mr 


Ro(  sevelt 
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REMARKS 


O'BRIEN 


RB  RSBKNTATIVES 
Thursday .  Noveml^r  16. 1944 

Mr.  03RIEN  of  Mlchfean.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Pest  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee  of  the  Hous  >  of  Representa- 
tives If  about  to  commi  nee  hearings  on 
propcaod  salary  leglslatl  )n  for  postal  em- 
ployees, it  Is  timely  to  call  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  4715  which  pro- 
vides aa  follows: 

B*  it  tnaet04.  tie..  That  tha  basic  rataa  of 
compensation  of  all  otB»n  aad  employaaa 
subject  to  tha  act  antltltd  "Aa  act  raelaaaify- 
ing  tha  salarlaa  of  poatmaa  «rs  and  employaaa 
in  tha  Postal  Sarviea,  raa  IJusting  their  aal- 
ante  and  ooaapcnaattoa  on  aa  tquttable  basis, 
incraaslng  postal  rataa  tc  prorida  for  such 
readjustment,  and  for  ot  lar  purpoaas,"  ap- 
proved February  38.  1B35,  as  amandad.  and 
other  poaui  employees  overed  by  tha  act 
of  AprU  9,  184S  (Public  Li  w  30.  78th  Cong.), 
are  hereby  increased  by  M  }0  per  anniun:  ex- 
cept that  tha  baalc  ratei  of  compensation 
of  oOcara  and  employees  >ald  on  an  hourly, 
fee,  part-time,  or  per  d  em  basis,  and  of 
fourth-ciaaa  postmasters  a  nd  special-delivery 
messengers,  are  hereby  inrreaaed  by  33  per- 
cent: and  the  allowance  ta  third-clasa  post- 
masters for  clerk  hire  is  t  ereby  Increased  by 
33  p>ercent. 

Sac.  3.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
temporary  additional  com  pensation  for  em- 


ployeea  In  the  Postal  Service"  approved  Aprfl 
9,  1943  (Public  Law  25,  78th  Ckjng.),  is  hereby 
r^>ealed. 

S«c.  3.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  next  following  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  all  organi- 
zations of  post  cfQce  employees  as  far  as 
Is  presently  ascertained. 

H.  R.  4715  would  take  the  place  of 
Public  No.  25,  which  provided  a  tempor- 
ary increase  of  $300  per  year,  expiring 
June  1, 1945,  and  would  make  permanent 
a  horizontal  increase  of  $400  per  annum, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department 
above  the  classifications  as  stated  in  the 
Classification  Act  of  February  1925. 
Since  the  latter  date,  people  In  all 
branches  of  industry  and  service  have 
enjoyed  merited  increases.  The  postal 
employee  has  had  to  meet  the  resulting 
increased  living  costs.  Faced  with  the 
choice  of  xmdergoing  financial  hardship 
or  leaving  the  service  for  more  lucrative 
pursuits,  the  vast  majority  have  held  to 
their  careers  In  the  public  service  even 
at  a  sacrifice. 

The  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, even  aside  from  the  tempo- 
rary wartime  increase  in  postage  rates, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  modest 
increase  provided  in  H.  R.  4715  and  war- 
rant its  adoption.  The  duty  of  serving 
the  public  requires  that  the  speediest 
action  be  taken. 

This  problem  will  not  wait  while  we 
pursue  the  study  of  plans  of  reclassifica- 
tion nor  would  the  adoption  of  H.  R. 
4715  in  any  way  militate  against  ulti- 
mate detailed  reclassification.  If  action 
is  to  be  taken  that  will  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  ^tuation,  it  must  be  done  now 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress  and  not 
left  to  await  the  process  of  organizing 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 


It 


Urgent  Need  for  Veteraat'  Hospitals  and 
Beds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nroiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSBNTATIVBa 

Thursday.  November  16, 1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
on.  I  include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lelb,  third  vice  commander,  Cos- 
tello  Post,  the  American  Legion.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

tntonrr  hcso  rox  vrrxxANa'  MoaprrAia  and 

■BDa — HXXX   tS   AM   AMAXUfO  aTOXT 

(By  Joseph  Lelb,  third  vice  commander, 
Costello  Post,  tha  American  Legion,  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C.) 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  being 
discharged  from  the  services  each  week. 
Over  a  million  have  already  been  discharged 
since  we  entered  the  war  for  disability  rea- 
sons. Whom  are  they  to  turn  to  should 
they  need  medical  care? 

Now  is  the  time,  while  millions  are  still  In 
tuiXorm.  to  see  to  it  that  adequata  boapital 
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facUitlM  are  oonstructed  for  thoae  who  have 
aarred  In  tike  armed  foroea. 

It  must  be  emphatically  pointed  out  that 
Immediately  upon  dtarharge  tiae  Army  and 
Kavy  ref  uaea  to  aaauma  one  iota  of  interest  or 
responsibility  for  the  valfara  or  futiu«  of  a 
veteran.  From  here  on  the  veteran  la  at 
Xhe  mercy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  aome  charitable  institution,  should  be  or 
she  require  medical  aid.  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate situation,  as  thousands  of  -reterana 
have  already  aadly  learned.  Idoet  of  the 
veterans'  hoapitals  are  overcrowded  and  In- 
adequately atalfed. 

The  United  Statea  Oovemment  Is  allocat- 
ing and  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  other 
nations,  hut  It  has  shown  Mttle  constructive 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  its  own  veterans 
as  far  as  hospital  accommodations  are  con- 
cerned. Hospital  construction  Is  l^eing  held 
up  by  red  tape  and  by  selfish  groupe. 

A  atiidy  of  preaent  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facUltiea  shows  a  glaring  example  of 
lnst:fflclent  hospital  beds.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able to  believe  that  thla  great  Nation  has 
only  36.636  capacity  beds  for  general  medical 
and  Burgieal  cases  tn  veterans'  hospitals 
throughout  the  46  States,  plus  6.493  for 
tuberculoela  caaes.  and  41,128  for  neuropsy- 
chiatric  patienta.  There  are  atoo  14,758  doml- 
eUlary  beda. 

No  Btattotlea  are  availaMe  which  would 
tDdleate  what  pereenta^  of  these  capacity 
beds  are  permanently  or  Indefinitely  ooeu- 
ptod,  or  bow  many  might  tw  available  for 
new  patienta.  Private  reports  reveal,  how- 
aver,  that  moat  Ixiapltala  are  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. According  to  War  Department  flg- 
vrea,  1,167.000  aoldlera  of  thla  war  hav«  bean 
discharged  aa  dlaahUtty  eaaea  <aa  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1044)  aad  S64JS1  from  tha  Navy. 
Army  discharges  are  now  at  the  rata  of  SB  .000 
per  moBth. 

Think  of  It  I — with  approximately  4.000X>Q0 
veicrana  e(  the  laet  war.  eouptod  with  ap- 
prooElmataiy  IJ.000.000  potential  veterana  at 
this  war — this  great  BeputaUc  has  only  87j0O7 
eapadty  beds  In  all  of  its  aa>vemment  hoa- 
pitals. Beallae,  too,  that  this  total  Iztclodaa 
both  T.  B..  mental.  domleUlary,  and  amer- 


Beoantly,  In  a  benevolent  gesture,  the  Vet- 
erana' Admlnlatration  eontemplated  anlarg- 
inc  aosne  of  ita  facllltiea  meraly  by  10,000 
beda,  to  be  aoquirad  through  new  oonatruo- 
ttaa.  alterations,  or  by  raadiustment  of  apaoa. 
When  theae  projacta  will  ba  oempleted.  no 
ooa  knows  and  no  ooa  aeema  to  cara 

In  41frua*lng  thla  altuatlon  with  oartaia 
hlfh  Veterans'  Administration  offletaU  I  waa 
bluntly  told  that  the  medical  profession 
aftonkl  flgbt  and  raakt  to  tba  last  ditch  any 
•uggaatlon  or  propoaal  to  instituta  a  forward- 
kMklng  veteran  hoapttal  prograai.  Thaaa 
oOclala  admonlahad— and  aome  were  U.  D.'s 
theaoaalvaa— that  the  medical  lobby  will  aea 
to  It  that  thU  potential  future  bxialneaa  will 
aot  ba  taken  away  from  drillan  doctors. 

Whan  I  poinUd  out  that  many  discharged 
soldiers  would  not  have  the  financial  means 
of  obtaining  private  madlcal  attention,  thesa 
bureaucrats  arrogantly  retorted  that  the  vet- 
erans would  have  to  make  the  t>ett  of  the 
situation  as  It  Is.  Therefore,  the  question 
remains:  Do  theae  bureaucrata  rapreaent  the 
views  of  the  medical  profeaaion  Itaelft  We 
ought  to  know  the  answer. 

No  sane  person  desires  to  see  a  hospital  bed 
made  available  for  every  discharged  aoldier, 
but  certainty  there  should  be  a  reaaonabla 
number  of  faellltlea  for  worthy  and  needy 
veterans. 

The  following  Veterana*  Admintatratlon 
document  llsta  the  locationa  of  each  veteian 
hospital  throtighout  the  United  States  and 
the  number  of  capacity  beda  therein.  Thla 
report  speaks  for  Itself. 


Veterans'  Admfaihtiatfan  (KiHtln. 
atpt.  7.19U 


NT... 

Mo. 


Taberoalosk: 
Castle  Point 

EXOdBtOT 

V«rt  Bsyard, 
LeKi«a.T«x. 
Liv«Baaa.CalU.. 

Ot<in.N.fc 

Outaeed^Ky 

Badand  BalKhu. 
ten  Fatnando,  Ci 

Sunmount,  N.  T 

Tucson,  Arh 

m  Mht  WaHn.  WaA 
Whipple.  Aril 


Total,  iS  tuberculosJc  bcUit^s... 


Neoropsy  ch  tatr  ic  * 

AawieaB  Iskt,  WMk.. 

Aneaau,  <r« 

Bedford,  Mass _. 

Canadaisua.  N.  T...... 

ChiUicothe.Ohia. 


CoatttiviUa.  Pa 

DMTUIe,  ni _ 

DowQCj.  ID 

Fart  Coster,  Mtob 

Fort  Lroa.  Colo 

OaMport,Mles 

Knosrilie  Iowa .... 

Luinston,  Ky 

Lyons.  N.  / 

lUrktB.Ind _—.. 

MendoUjWIi 

Northaapton,  Masi 

Naeth  Uttla  Book.  Aik.„ 

Nortaport,  L«i«  UlsBd.  N.  Y... 

PaloAato,  Calif 

Perry  Pohrt,  Md 

Bioaaako,  Va. ......,.^..... 

Baaabuic.  Ont 

St.  Clood,  Mian 

aherl«lan,  Vyo ... 

TofBS,  Maine 

Tasealooaa,  Ala.. 

Tudwea.  Ala. 

Waco,  Taa 

Total,  90  nemopaycMatric  facfll- 
tiss 


roedleal  and  auigieal: 

AJboqucrqu*,  N.  Mez 

Alnandrls.  La.... 


AapiawalLFa — 

AttantaTOa. . 

DaUTk,N.T 

Batli.N.T 

Bay  Pines,  Pla. 

Blfel.  Miss .^.... 

Boise,  Idaho 

BrKkuvUlp.  Obio 

Bronx,  N.  Y 


Chpycnnc,  Wye.......... ..». 

Columbia,  8.  0 

Dallas,  Tax 

Dafftaa.  OMa.. ........ 

Dearlmm,  Mich 

I)M  Moln*-*,  lowa.....^..... 

Dwicht,  111 

Fargo,  N.  Dak............... 

IS^'^A 

FaiaiuiBW,  n.u. .......... 

Fort  HarriaoB,  Moat..^.... 

Fort  Ilowsrd,  Md 

Hat  fprtasi.a.  Dak 

Bunttactoa,  W.  Va-..^.^. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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LIneoln,  walbr. 
Laa  Aatalsa,  CaML. 
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M 

MoriBors.  oua.: 

KewiactoOt  C«Dn_-,_ — 
foniaRa,  One.............. 

Sf^  Jiff        .,.,     . 

flalt  Uks  cHy,  Utsk 

6ao  Frandseo,  OaBf. 

aarataga  ^vtap.  N.  T 

Wadcwoftb,  JCaaa 

WashiostoD,  D.  C 


Whtta  River  ii 


¥Cm'...l 


41,  t» 


8U 

7» 

tas 

l,iS4 
41S 

SB 
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413 
3,000 
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Doml- 
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VatMaai-  AdnUnistration  tecUttias 
8a|)t.7,t«M 

Authorised  beds 

"a* 

ta^ 

Qcasi^  Bodkai  aad  susitel-Caa. 

s« 
1,4a 

Wood.  Wis „ 

1.616 

Total,  Si  yaaaral  medical  and 
savioal  hilklii 
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RMI 

Total,  Mbospftali       .     ...... 
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Pofish  Priests  Protest  Kti  lafveace  m 
PobW 


EXTENSION  OP  REIIARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MaaaatHUBsne 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPBBSXNTATIVB 

Thurw4Uiif.  November  1$.  t§44 

Mr.  HOLMES  ot  Maasachuaetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re« 
marks  in  the  Racoaa,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Worcester  Eve- 
ning Gazette  of  November  8,  1944: 

P0U8H  PKiaBta  Paotaar  Rao  Imtlcxmcs  ur 
PoLAMB — Dbnt  Moaoow  Coauurrxs  Raraa- 
aawTs  OooNiar — Hoti>  Butain  ajio  Umsaa 
9ratxa  ro  Blamb  roa  Pouct 


The  following  atatemeat.  aKpreaaing  their 
attitude  toward  the  lliwalan-aponaored  Pollah 
Oommlttee  of  Liberation,  waa  lasued  today  by 
a  large  group  of  Pollah  Booian  OathoUe 
prleaU  of  tlw  SprtagAeld  DIooeea  aad  waa 
releaaed  to  new^wpers  throughout  the  ooun- 
try; 

Tn  oaanectloB  with  the  etatemant  given 
by  Ooiigifinan  Jorai  McOonucac,  aas^ortty 
leader  of  the  Honae  of  Bepreaentatlvaa.  la 
which  he  accused  Ooeamor  Dewey  at  rautng 
the  Polish  issue  in  oetler  to  win  Poliab  votee 
and  referred  in  particular  to  Amettoana  at 
Pollah  daacent  In  the  Btate  ot  Me— Mhiiaalle. 
we  wtah  to  state  as  follows:  The  PoUeh  prol>> 
lem  Is  an  International  iMvoe  of  highest 
gravity  and  the  test  osee  for  future  peaoe. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  treated  by  anybody  as  a 
mere  election  trick.  We  do  not  believe  either 
Preaidant  Rooaevelt  or  Governor  Dewey, 
while  making  statements  on  Poland,  wcra 
motivated  solely  by  the  deelre  to  win  tiM 
Pollah  votes.  The  Frtlsh  pioblem  can  reflsel 
on  the  eleetlona.  but  is  not  a  bait  for  voter* 
of  Polish  estractlon.' 

"Becauae  Ur.  ICcCobkacx  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  latest  negouatlons  In  Ifoeoow 
In  whieh  the  Polish  question  was  discussed 
w  wish  to  declare  as  toUowa: 

'"UiUlona  at  Asaerloaas  have  been  pro- 
foundly dleturbed  by  press  reports  from  Mos- 
cow in  which  It  was  aaaounoed  that  during 
Prime  Mlniatar  OhurehUl's  visit  in  Buaau, 
repreeentatlvea  of  British  and  American  dl- 
pkMnaey  «mm  aoodvctljig  cooveraatmne  with 
the  Bovlet-eponaored  PaUah  OommUtae  U 
Uberatioo.  These  rapcrU  have  now  been 
oonflrmed  by  Mr.  ChundHU'a  apeecb  in  tha 
House  of  Coounons.'  In  this  connection  we 
declare: 


"That  the  Uberation  Committee  doea  not 
repreaent  Poland  in  any  way.  Tha  eoaaaalt- 
tee  repreeenta  only  tha  amalleet  ttmMum  ot 
ttie  Piriiah  people,  the  Ooomvalate,  who  are 
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l«i  than   •  perc«Dt  of  tb«  population  of 


"Thlm  VM.  tinttl  lately,  also  the  unani* 
BMnw  judfUMBt  of  the  entire  American  preaa. 
At  tlie  tim*  when  the  Soviet  OoTermnent 
fonnad  the  Pollah  Committee  there  was  not 
m  ilacla  newspaper  In  the  United  SUtea, 
with  tha  exception  of  the  Communist  Dally 
Worker,  which  recognised  the  committee  as 
ltf«*^«"f  on  behalf  of  ar.y  significant  group 
of  Folaa  whatever. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  entire  American 
pubUc  opinion  accepted  the  Moscow  Pollah 
OMHBlttae  as  an  Instrument  created  by  tha 
Soviet  Ooremment  In  order  to  destroy  Po- 
lish Independence.  Many  newspapers — and 
them  the  New  York  Tlmea — consld- 
at  that  time  the  committee  to  be  a 
grave  menace  to  Allied  unity. 

"Nevertheless,  since  some  time  there  haa 
crept  Into  the  American  preaa  an  ever  more 
frequent  and  striking  tendency  to  treat  the 
Moaeow  Liberation  Committee  on  an  equal 
baala  with  the  legal  Pollah  Government, 
raeocalaad  aa  such  by  Great  Britain  and 
Amarlca  for  S  years." 

arrproam  bt  pbocommttkists 

"This  tendency,  strongly  supported  by  all 
pro-Oommunlst  circles  In  the  United  Statea, 
craatas  tha  impression  that,  in  fact,  two 
rival  groups  SKlat  in  Poland — one  loyal  to  the 
London  Oowiiunant  and  the  other  to  the 
Mlacow  Committee. 

"The  secret  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Churchill. 
Mr.  Bden.  and  Mr  Harrlman,  which  was  Just 
recently  condemned  publicly  by  leading  rep- 
reaentatlvea  of  Amerlc«tn  public  opinion, 
gives  that  tendency  full  support.  Not  only 
those  statesmen  conducted  conversations 
with  Stalin'a  Polish  agents  but  they  com- 
pelled repraasntativee  of  the  legal  Polish 
OovemmeBt  to  sit  side  by  side  at  the  confer- 
ence table  with  thoaa  people  who  are  branded 
by  the  entlrt  Polish  nation  and  by  all  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  deacant  aa  traitors. 

"As  a  result  of  thia  sacrat  diplomacy,  espe* 
etaUy  through  the  actlvltlea  of  the  BrltUh 
Government,  the  Moaeow  Conunlttee  of  Lib- 
eration had  the  audacity  to  appoint.  Just 
lately.  Mr.  Wllamowskl  aa  their  representative 
ttk  London,  which  Is  the  temporary  seat  of 
tba  lagal  Pollah  Government.  To  this  day, 
bowavar,  this  act  of  provocation  has  met  no 
poaitiTa  oppoaltlon  from  the  British  Oovem- 
mant,  neither  hav«  tbey  assured  the  world 
tiMt  they  will  not  raoogniaa  this  Rxisalan- 
ferad  Quisling." 

ywjfT  Moacow  uiwlxjkmcm 

"Undar  tbsss  drcumstanoea.  therefore,  wa 
daelara: 

**That  Americans  of  Polish  descent  most 
definitely  protest  against  sll  attempts  to  cre- 
ata  tha  aamblance  of  equality  between  tha 
Pollah  Ooremment  and  the  Moacow-con- 
trolled  liberation  committee. 

"That  all  thaae  attempts  always  will  be 
eombated  by  ua,  irrespiectlve  of  whether 
they  are  made  openly  or  concealed  by  aacrst 
diplomacy. 

"That  the  Americans  of  Pollah  descent  will 
abaolutely  oppose  and  combat  all  endeavora 
to  introduce  into  the  Pollah  Oovamment  any 
individual  member  of  tha  Moaeow  commit- 
tee, amca  they  ara  Communist  agenta  of 
Moacow. 

"That  Americana  of  Pollah  deacent  win 
consider  any  collaboration  or  recognition 
granted  by  tha  Brltiah  Ooremment  to  the 
committee's  repraaantative  In  London.  Mr. 
WUamowski.  to  ba  an  introduction  of  a 
Trojan  horse  with  Soviet  Quialinga  Into  tha 
Allied  camp.  Thia  would  alao  ba  a  betrayal 
of  treaty  commltmantt  to  Foland  mada  by 
Britain  in  1980. 

"We  expect  from  tha  British  Ooranunent, 
our  ally,  to  return  to  tha  very  q>lrit  of  tha 
law  and  treaty  obligations  which  were  aa- 
tn  retard  to  Poland,  and  not  to  hide 
tha  FoUah  Q<ilallngs.  In  order  to  fraa 
Brttaia  from  har  word  glvan  to  Poland.** 


TTwrm  aTATis  paxtl  r  to  blamb 


Hirr 
Gove  -nment'i 
hlch   a 
Quebic 


"We   do   not    believe 
British  Government  should 
blame  for  this  policy.    Ou  ■ 
has  eqtul  moral  obligatlois 
The  pressure  of  Averlll  " 
clearly  implied  our 
of   British   policy,   which 
signed  and  sealed  at 
Government  is  In  a  far  bAter 
Britain  to  urge  our  Russian 
by   the  principles  of  the 
We  should  not  shirk  our 

"The  above  point  of  vieai 
to  Mr.  McCoxMACK  because 
tical  declaration  was 
delegation  of  Americans  of 
April  at  the  Capitol  In 
That  delegation  discussed 
also  with  JosxPH  Maitik, 
the  House  of  Representatives 
Americans  of  Polish 
problem  of  Jxutlce  to  ttu 
forefathers  In  a  bipartisan 


pres<  nted 


aicNxxs  or  *ta7  uczirr 

The  statement  was  sigted  by  Rt.  Rev.  B. 
Bojanowski.  of  Worcestei,  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Polish  Romsn  ( Catholic  Clergy  As- 
sociation of  the  SprlngfleUJ 
drew  Lekarczyk.  Ph.  D..  of  ^  Webster,  president; 
Rev.  J.  Stanczyk,  of  Northi  mpton.  vice  presU 
dent;  Rev.  John  KochanoKrski.  of  Plttsfleld. 
second  vice  president;  Rev  A.  A.  Skonlecki,  of 
Turners  Falls,  secretary;  F  bv.  C.  Chwalek,  of 
Webster,  treastirer.  and  editor  of  Polish- 
American  Monthly;  Rev.  J.  Niedzwiecki,  of 
Northampton,  financial  serretary;  Rev.  John 
Lagow,  pastor,  South  Dee  Held;  Rev.  V.  Ta 
claw,  pastor,  Plttsfleld;  F  ev.  John  Oszajca, 
pastor.  Clinton;  Rev.  K  ]  Cemplnski,  pastor. 
Adama:  Rev.  Joseph  Sltkcjuvskl,  Adams;  Rev 
John  Skowronski.  Adams; 
tor,  Westfleld;  Rev.  J.  Pie^howicz,  Westfleld; 
Rev.  8.  Zdebel,  pastor,  I  asthampton;  Rev. 
John  Aubertln.  Easthsm  Jton;  Rev.  John 
Klekotka.  Greenfield;  Rev. 
Hadley;  Rev.  Walter  Szym  ayk,  Hadley;  Rev 
O.  Loretan,  pastor.  Bonds  rllle;  Rev.  Joseph 
Saczepaniak,  Three  Rlvirs;  Rev.  Walter 
Swlder,  Three  Rivers:  Re".  Julius  Jaworek. 
pastor.  West  Warren;  Rev.  J.  Kustoaz,  pastor. 
Ware;  Rev.  Michael  Blelal:.  D.  D..  editor  of 
Pollah-American  Monthly,  Ware;  Rev.  Martin 
Ranys,  pastor,  Southbrldg«:  Rev.  A  Naslatka. 
Clinton;  Rev.  Stanlslaw  i:ublk.  D.  D;  Rev. 
Ladlslaw  Radzlk;  and  [  Rev.  Kaximlers 
Swlacki.  all  of  Worcester. 
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Armuticc  Day  Address  by  Hob.  James  F. 
Byraes 
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IN  THX  SKNATK  C^  THl 


Thursday.  Noveml  er  16. 1944 


Mr.  MATBANK.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  RscbRO 
Day  address  delivered  b  r 
Byrnes.  Director  of  War 
and  Reconversion,  at  an 
ceremony  in  Columbia, 
ber  11, 1944.    This  celebration 
sored  by  the  American 
Carolina.    The  address 
no  uncertain  terms,  seti 
mendotis  task  now  before 
have  a  long  fight  ahead, 
will  all  unite  for  complete 
for  a  peace  that  will  end  irt. 


MAYBANK 


UNITED  8TATS8 


President,  I  ask 

lave  printed  In 

an  Armistice 

Hon.  James  F. 

Mobili2ation 

Armistice  Day 

C,  on  Novem- 

was  spon- 

>glon  of  South 

clearly,  and  in 

forth  the  tre- 

all  of  us.    We 

I  know  that  we 

victory  and 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

The  election  is  over,  but  the  war  la  not  over. 

How  long  it  will  take  lis  to  end  the  war 
depends  upon  the  Intensity  of  our  efforts 
here  at  home  In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead 
of  us.  The  transfer  of  needed  energies  from 
the  prosecution  of  tie  war  to  nonessential 
peacetime  activities  will  delay  the  day  when 
peace  will  return  and  increase  tha  number 
of  our  boys  who  will  never  return. 

Right  now  we  are  several  months  ahead  of 
our  military  schedules.  We  must  stay  ahead. 
We  want  to  quickly  deliver  the  knock-out 
ptmch  to  Germany  and  then  concentrate  on 
destroying  the  Japanese  military  machine. 

In  modem  war  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
move  fast.  One  Is  to  expend  lives;  the  other 
Is  to  expend  equipment.  We  have  kept  down 
our  casualties  by  the  overwhelming  quantity 
and  superiority  of  our  equipment.  We  must 
maintain  our  war  production  at  present 
peaks  and  we  must  step  up  the  production  of 
some  Items  of  supply  which  our  armies  ara 
tislng  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  Allied  troops  who  are  now  hammering 
at  the  western  defenses  of  Germany  have 
already  received  from  us  nearly  three  times  as 
much  equipment  as  General  Pershing's  forces 
received  In  the  19  months  of  the  First  World 
War.  At  the  same  time  we  have  been  send- 
ing vast  quantitlea  of  materiel  to  the  Pacific 
and  to  our  alllea. 

But  we  must  not  let  pride  In  our  accom- 
plishments blind  us  to  the  magnitude  of  our 
needs.  The  rapid  pace  of  our  advance  has 
created  a  sharply  increased  need  for  certain 
critical  weapons,  and  our  overseas  command- 
ers must  obtain  this  additional  equipment 
without  delay  or  must  scale  down  their  plana 
for  future  operations. 

Our  present  military  shortages  are  not  a 
product  of  our  failure  or  our  mistakes.  They 
are  a  product  of  oiar  successes.  We  are  run- 
ning months  ahead  of  our  military  time- 
table. As  a  result  we  must  obtain  from  our 
war  factorlea  today  material  that  was  not 
BChedtiled  for  production  until  next  March. 

The  need  of  o\ir  armed  forces  for  heavy 
artillery  and  mortar  ammunition  is  particu- 
larly acute.  Drawing  upon  their  reserves. 
General  Eisenhower's  troops  are  now  using 
more  artillery  ammunition  than  we  are  cur- 
rently sending  them.  But  they  need  still 
n-ora  In  order  to  smash  the  pillboxes  and  for- 
tifications of  the  Siegfried  line. 

In  the  Pacific,  General  MacArthur's  forces 
will  use  as  much  105  millimeter  ammunition 
this  month  as  they  did  in  all  of  the  preceding 
year. 

To  meet  these  demands  from  the  front  hot 
shells  are  being  loaded  Into  freight  cars  at 
factories  In  this  country  as  soon  as  the  TNT 
inside  them  solidifies.  They  move  direct 
from  tha  factory  to  the  port  on  an  "expedlta" 
basis. 

Hourly  reports  on  the  whereabouts  of  each 
car  are  telegraphed  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  Amry  Transportation  Corps  in  Washing- 
ton so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  spotting 
any  tie-up.  In  some  cases  special  trains  of 
30  cars  or  more  are  used,  and  these  trains 
have  the  right-of-way  over  everything  elsa 
on  the  rails. 

In  a  few  cases  destroyers  have  been  used 
to  move  top  priority  Items  across  the  ocean. 
Air  transport  Is  frequently  utilized  for  the 
shipment  of  rockets  or  mortar  ammunition, 
and  as  many  as  20  planes  have  been  assigned 
for  a  single  shipment. 

Artillery  ammiultlon  Is  only  one  of  a 
niunber  of  Items  on  which  Increased  produc- 
tion U  urgently  needed.  Wa  naed  more  artil- 
lery and  more  mortars,  mora  tanks  and  mora 
heavy  trucks,  more  cotton  duck  and  mora 
radar  equipment.  All  of  these  things  ara 
needed  to  bring  the  war  to  an  earlier  end. 

On  the  other  side  of  tha  Atlantic,  Army 
anginaara  and  port  batUliooa  ara  laboring 
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day  and  night  to  increase  the  pace  of  our 
unloading  operations.  Recently  I  visited  the 
Normandy  beaches,  across  which  each  day 
since  the  invasion  we  have  been  moving  a 
tonnage  of  supplies  almost  equal  to  the  pre- 
war average  daily  Imports  of  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  combined.  I  saw  the  ruined 
ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Le  Havre  and  the 
Herculean  efforta  that  are  being  made  to 
restore  them  to  full  usefulness. 

It  is  true  that  scores  of  vessels  filled  with 
much-needed  equipment  must  still  remain 
at  anchor  off  the  coast  of  France  awaiting 
unloading,  but  items  of  first  priority  are  be- 
ing put  ashore  promptly.  And  despite  the 
handicaps  of  mud  behind  the  beaches  and 
the  destruction  of  facilities  in  the  port,  we 
will  unload  twice  as  many  large  cargo  vessels 
this  month  as  were  unloaded  last  month. 

But  when  supplies  are  unloaded  tbey  must 
be  transported  by  rail  or  by  trucks  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  front — a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 850  miles.  When  the  armies 
were  locked  in  combat  in  Normandy  our  air 
force  did  such  a  good  Job  destroying  bridges 
behind  the  Nazi  lines  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  how  that  these  bridges  are  behind  our 
lines  to  get  supplies  to  our  armies. 

The  Army  has  established  the  "red-ball 
highway" — a  red  ball  being  painted  on  all 
signs  along  this  highway  through  the  coun- 
try and  through  the  cities  from  Cherbourg 
to  the  front.  All  day  and  all  night  our  boys 
are  driving  trucks  along  this  highway,  having 
right-of-way  over  all  traffic.  They  are  doing 
a  wonderful  Job.  But  with  all  of  their  efforts 
supplies  reaching  the  front  have  only  been 
sufficient  to  let  us  hold  our  lines  and  gain 
a  strategic  point  here  and  there.  We  could 
make  no  general  advance,  and  while  our 
armiea  have  waited  for  adequate  supplies  the 
have  reorganized  and  reinforced  their 
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Now  that  we  control  the  approaches  to 
the  port  of  Antwerp,  the  picture  is  changing. 
Within  2  weeks  Antwerp  will  be  ready  for 
the  unloading  of  ships.  Many  ships  loaded 
with  supplies  which  are  now  In  the  waters 
of  the  British  Isles  will  soon  be  discharging 
their  cargoes  at  Antwerp,  close  to  the  front. 
We  will  resume  the  march  to  Berlin,  and 
when  the  Russians  reach  Hitler's  capital  I 
nominate  for  chairman  of  the  welcoming 
committee  our  own  General  Elsenhower, 

Getting  porta  open  is  the  Job  for  our 
troops.  Getting  adequate  supplies  to  pass 
through  those  ports  In  the  Job  for  the  people 
at  home.  Some  of  them  work  in  mines  and 
some  In  foundries;  some  in  Industrial  plants 
and  some  in  machine  shops;  some  on  rail- 
roads and  some  In  cotton  mills.  All  of  these 
millions  of  men  and  women  are  contributing 
to  the  speed  of  our  victory. 

Delay  In  aendlng  supplies  means  delay  in 
ending  the  war.  We  have  seen  what  delay 
may  mean.  A  year  ago  we  heard  of  Ger- 
many's secret  weapon.  We  thought  it  propa- 
ganda. But  early  last  summer  flying  bombs 
began  falling  in  London  and  the  loss  of  life 
and  property  was  as  great  as  that  suffered 
from  the  bombing  of  1040.  Had  we  been 
able  to  cross  the  channel  6  months  earlier. 
the  flying -bomb  campaign  would  not  have 
gotten  very  far.  But  if  we  had  not  landed 
on  June  6,  little  would  have  been  left  of 
London,  and  the  war  production  of  the  Brit- 
ish would  have  been  seriously  Impaired. 

Near  Cherbourg  I  saw  one  of  the  nests  from 
which  these  terrifying  missiles  of  death 
came.  It  waa  the  site  of  an  abandoned  rock 
quarry  and  was  well  camouflaged.  When  the 
Nazis  were  driven  away  they  had  not  quite 
completed  tha  construction  of  a  concrete 
roof  of  such  thickness  that  it  would  have 
been  bomb  proof.  But  what  they  had  done 
was  sufficient  to  convince  me  that  only  by 
invasion  could  wa  ever  have  curbed  tha 
destruction  by  those  flying  bombs. 

Today  wa  ara  told  that  tha  hope  of  other 
secret  weapons  being  perfected  ia  inspiring 
the  Nad  soldiera  to  fanatical  reaUtanca.   Wa 


hope  that  this  is  only  propaganda — but  wa 
do  not  know  it,  I  want  to  take  no  chances, 
I  want  to  get  supplies  to  the  front  so  that 
our  bojrs  can  finish  the  Job  and  come  home. 

Before  ttn-nlng  to  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  I 
want  to  say  a  word  about  the  Thirtieth  Dl- 
vUion,  which  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Carollnas  and  Tennessee.  In 
the  last  war  the  Thirtieth  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  breaking  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
Today  it  is  breaking  the  Siegfried  Line. 

On  October  13  I  was  to  visit  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Thirtieth  Division  at  Aachen.  I 
did  not  go  because  while  at  Verdun  that 
morning  I  learned  the  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  Regiment,  comprised  of  our  bojrs 
from  the  Piedmont,  was  engaged  in  a  ter- 
rific batUe.  A  few  days  later  the  Thirtieth 
Division,  advancing  from  the  north,  and  the 
First  Division,  from  the  south,  completed  the 
encirclement  of  Aachen,  and  since  then  they 
have  been  mopping  up  the  Nazis  who  refused 
to  surrender. 

I  talked  with  those  In  command  of  our 
forces  about  thia  division,  and  members  of 
the  Legion  who  served  in  the  Thirtieth  In 
the  last  war  will  learn  with  pride  that  the 
Old  Hickory  Division  In  this  war,  as  in  the 
last  one,  is  reflecting  glory  upon  American 
arms  and  everlasting  credit  upon  the  Caro- 
llnas and  Tennessee. 

I  fear  many  Americans  look  upon  the  Japa- 
nese as  no  more  than  bviah-league  opponenta. 
They  believe  that  when  we  have  cleaned  up 
in  the  big  league  in  Europe  we  will  very  easily 
mop  up  the  Japs. 

This  flies  in  the  face  of  the  experienced 
opinion  of  all  of  our  top  military  leaders. 
And  it  flies  in  the  face  of  an  imposing  array 
of  hard  facts  about  the  Japanese  and  the 
Pacific  war. 

In  nearly  3  years  of  war  with  tu,  the  Jape 
have  lost  leas  territory  than  they  aeized  in 
the  first  3  months  of  war.  We  will  recapture 
the  Philippines.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  Allied  cause  has  suffered  In  China.  The 
Japs  have  recently  seized  several  Important 
bases,  which  will  hamper  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish beachheads  on  the  China  coast. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where 
our  planes  can  conduct  saturation  bombings 
of  the  enemy's  Inner  citadel  in  Korea,  Man- 
chtiria,  and  Japan  proper.  This  requires 
bases  not  more  than  600  or  600  miles  away 
from  the  target.  Even  with  the  occupation  of 
the  Marianas  we  are  still  1,300  miles  from 
Japan.  And  with  the  capture  of  Manila  wa 
will  still  be  too  far  away  to  deliver  mass 
bombings  comparable  to  those  that  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  success  of  Allied 
landings  in  Europe. 

Japan  has  conquered  an  area  as  large  aa 
the  United  States.  This  huge  theater  of 
action  lies  from  three  to  five  thousand  miles 
from  Pearl  Harbor;  and  rrom  8,000  to  10,000 
miles  from  the  industrial  heart  of  America, 
where  tha  bulk  of  our  armament  la  manu- 
factured. 

The  distance  complicates  the  problem  of 
getting  men  and  materiel  to  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Where  we  used  one  ship 
to  supply  a  beach  assault  in  Europe,  we  must 
use  four  or  more  ships  to  strike  with  the 
same  force  at  the  enemy  in  Asia.  This 
means  that  when  wa  transfer  our  merchant 
ships  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  after 
VE-day.  our  Atlantic  merchant  fleet  will.  In 
effect,  shrink  to  one-fourth  its  size. 

With  each  new  advance  the  Navy  must 
stop  and  build  advance  bases  for  the  next 
drive.  These  bases  are  not  Just  a  few  rows 
of  tents;  they  are  complete  cities.  The  con- 
struction of  advance  bases  in  the  Marianas, 
for  example,  can  be  compared  to  the  Job  of 
moving  an  entire  city  as  large  as  Columbia, 
with  all  Ite  people,  and  its  basic  services  and 
public  utilities — from  lu  present  site  to  the 
battlefields  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

Wa  must  not  deceive  ourselves — the 
Japaneae  ara  a  formidable  foe.  They  now 
control    nearly    a    baU    a    billion    aubjact 


peoples— or  one-flfth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. They  control  05  percent  of  the  world'a 
natural  rubber  and  70  percent  of  lu  tin. 
When  we  finally  succeed  in  cutting  off  her 
empire  from  the  factories  of  the  homa 
Islands,  she  will  have  already  acc\unulat«d 
sufficient  stockpiles  of  raw  materials  to  con- 
tinue war  for  a  considerable  time.  We  hava 
not  yet  Joined  battle  with  the  Japaneae  land 
forces,  but  it  Is  estimated  that  Japan  can 
put  Into  the  field  4,000,000  well-trainad  and 
battle-hardened  troopa. 

The  landings  that  we  must  make  in  QUna 
and  eventually  in  Japan  itself  will  in  soma 
respects  be  more  difficult  than  the  D-Day 
operation  in  Normandy.  Instead  of  an  over- 
night run  across  a  narrow  channel,  aa  In 
Normandy,  we  will  have  to  la\mch  our  inva- 
aion  from  thouaands  of  miles  away. 

I  mention  theaa  facts  because  I  do  not 
believe  In  discounting  tha  strength  of  our 
enemies.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result 
in  the  Paclflc.  In  a  aingla  year  our  offenatva 
has  carried  us  westward  nearly  4.000  mllas. 
Rommel  In  his  graataat  retreat  never  raa 
as  fast  as  have  the  Japs  during  the  last  year. 

In  their  retreat  the  Jap  Navy  dkl  not 
choose  to  fight  a  single  major  aafiigMnait 
until  October  23.  Now  they  ara  aorry  thay 
chose  to  fight  the  Battle  of  the  Phlllpplnea. 

The  Japaneae  merchant  marine  is  llvinif 
on  borrowed  time.  Of  7,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping with  which  Japan  started  the  war,  one- 
half  Is  still  afloat.  The  remainder  is  at  tha 
l>ottom  of  the  sea. 

Within  the  past  5  months,  while  we  were 
losing  approximauiy  600  planea,  Japan  haa 
lost  3.500  planaa. 

Dtirlng  the  last  year,  in  our  advance  west- 
ward, 20.000  of  our  men  have  been  killed,  but 
178.000  of  the  Imperial  warriors  of  Japan 
have  t>een  sent  to  their  celestial  ancaatora. 

If  Russia  Joins  us  In  the  war  against  JapaAt, 
tha  extent  to  which  she  particlpatea  will 
lessen  our  taak  and  lessen  our  casualties. 
But  even  with  the  continued  teamwork  which 
has  marked  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
Europe  we  will  still  have  a  tremendoua  Job  to 
do  In  the  Paclflc. 

Today  we  have  serving  In  our  armed  forcea 
outside  of  the  United  States  6.000,000  men. 
Already  our  casualties  of  this  war.  killed, 
wounded  and  mis.slng.  exceed  a  half  million. 
It  Is  of  them  we  must  think  on  this  Armistica 
Day.  And  when  we  think  of  them,  wa  must 
think  of  the  peace  that  will  follow  this  war. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today  World  War  No.  1 
came  to  an  end.  We  had  Joined  with  other 
nations  who  fought  to  preserve  freedom  and 
had  won. 

The  victory  of  our  armiea  was  complete,  the 
enemy  was  prostrate. 

We  wanted  to  forget  war.  And  wanting  to 
forget  war,  we  shunned  the  responsibilities  of 
the  peace. 

With  the  enemy  vanquished,  the  problems 
of  the  peace  became  largely  problems  t>etwaan 
allies.  We  regarded  the  problems  of  the  peaea 
as  part  of  the  war  which  we  wanted  to  forget. 
And  many  came  to  feel  not  only  that  we  wera 
being  drawn  into  a  peace  which  did  not  con- 
cern us,  but  that  we  had  been  drawn  into  a 
war  which  did  not  concern  us. 

We  and  other  peace-loving  natlona  failed 
to  recognize  In  time  that  In  a  world  becoming 
Increasingly  Interdependent  aa  adenoa  con- 
quers time  and  distance,  nations  like  indi- 
viduals cannot  live  alone.  We  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  breach  of  the  peace  anywhow 
threatens  the  peace  everywhere.  Each  paaca 
loving  nation  waited  in  turn  to  be  attacked. 
with  the  result  that  each  nation  had  to  flght 
for  ita  own  survival. 

The  American  people  are  now  determinad 
that  the  association  of  peace-loving  natlona 
in  thia  war  of  survival  shall  continua  so  that 
never  again  shall  we  have  to  face  a  war  of 
survival. 

Never  again  shall  tha  peace-lovinf  natlona 
itand  idly  by  and  let  aggression  gam  and 
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fMd  on  Iti  own  conquests.  Nerer  again  ahall 
ve  wait  until  all  the  rorcea  and  resources  of 
what  la  left  of  a  free  world  have  to  be  mo- 
bilizxl  In  a  Ufa  and  death  atrugglc  of  s\ir- 
Tiral. 
We  Dow-know  that  the  only  way  to  avert 
calaoUty  la  for  all  nations,  large  and 
to  agr**  to  live  under  the  law  and  to 
participate  promptly  and  effectively  In  such 
poUce  measures  as  may  be  necesaary  to  tn- 
KOn  tkat  an  aatlooa.  large  and  small,  live  up 
to  ttaatr  agraementa. 

--^There  are  still  hard  and  bloody  tattles  to 
ba  won  before  military  victory  Is  complete. 
There  are  equally  hard  and  fateful  battlea 
of  klaaa  to  be  won  before  peace  can  be  mad* 


Amarlea  mtiat  summon  as  never  before  the 
tinited  eaarglaa  of  her  people  to  rpeed  m:ll- 
torf  victory  and  to  convert  military  victory 
Into  •BdoHng  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  In  history 
we  have  been  engaged  In  a  political  campaign 
to  determine  the  party  and  the  Individuals 
who  for  the  next  4  years  will  direct  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Nation.  Great  Britain,  whose 
people  are  also  deeply  attached  to  the  demo- 
cratle  proeeaa.  did  not  venture  to  subject 
their  democracy  to  the  test  of  a  general  elec- 
tion In  wartime. 

We  may  be  proud  of  the  manner  In  which 
we  have  met  the  severest  test  of  democracy 
In  martlme.  In  the  heat  of  the  campaign 
there  have  bean  aome  appeals  to  prejudices, 
there  hava  baan  aome  exaggerations  of  Issuea 
ttet  war*  raal.  and  aome  intrusions  of  laauea 
tbat  were  ncH  real.  A  certain  diversion  of 
effort  from  the  war  was  unavoidable. 

Our  prcductlon  on  the  home  front  has 
been  affected.  It  woiUd  not  be  surprising 
that  If  during  the  last  month  we  had  lost 
more  man-hours  becauae  of  political  dlacus- 
alons  than  b«cauae  of  strlka. 

But  we  must  now  see  to  It  that  we  make 
tq»  for  time  lost  by  a  renewed  and  strenpth- 
MMd  unity  which  comes  from  the  feeling 
that  otxr  Government  rests  upon  the  consent 
cf  the  governed  and  reflects  the  will  of  a 
truly  united  and  democratic  people. 

Let  ua  on  this  Armistice  Day  dedicate  our- 
**lTes  anew  to  th*  great  tasks  remaining  be- 
ton  us.  Let  us  pledge  to  these  who  made 
th*  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  last  war  and 
tlM*0  who  are  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  thla  war.  that  their  sacrifices  shall  not 
hava  baan  made  in  vain  and  that  with  God's 
help,  wa  aball  banish  the  scourge  of  war  from 
thla  earth. 
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Tuesday,  November  14. 1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  only 
hope  to  A  prosperous  post-war  America 
U«i  in  free  enterprise.  Monopoly  has  al- 
ways been  the  greatest  threat  to  Ameri- 
can business.  Monopoly  stints  free  en- 
terprise. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  its  various  enactments  has  ex- 
pressly opposed  monopoly  and  has  en- 
CGoraged  competitive  incentive  enter- 
prise particularly  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. Today,  the  development  of 
air  transportation  is  one  of  the  brightest 
in  our  industrial  history,  yet  we 
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cooperating  wholeheartedly  on  the  broad 
policies  essential  to  such  sound  development. 

In  the  past  year  legislative  Improvement 
was  considered  by  Congress  for  clarification 
of  certain  phases  of  the  aviation  industry,  and 
for  the  addition  of  new  guiding  principles  In 
furtherance  of  the  public  Interest.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  legislation  did  not  pass.  On* 
of  the  reasons  for  the  opposition  was  the 
question  of  States'  rights,  which  was  thrown 
Into  the  ring  chiefly  as  a  smokescreen  to 
hide  the  activities  of  selfish  interests.  Nat- 
urally the  States  have  every  right  to  be  heard 
on  any  legislation.  In  this  case  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  proposed  legislation. 
If  enacted,  would  have  Immeasurably  aided 
rather  than  hindered  the  Individual  States 
In  the  proper  regulation  of  aviation  within 
their  respective  boundaries.  The  principal, 
strongest,  and  most  virulent  opposition,  how- 
ever, came  f.om  the  railroads— cohesively  or- 
ganized, the  raiirr  ids  which  were  crystalliz- 
ing for  the  first  time  their  unrelenting  cam- 
paign to  invade  and  dominate  the  air-trans- 
port field.     But  more  of  that  later. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  additional  con- 
structive legislation  was  thus  defeated,  it  Is 
only  natural  that  In  the  administration  of 
the  present  act,  and  particularly  in  those 
phases  having  to  do  with  expansion  of  the 
alr-Une  system,  not  every  company  has  been 
pleased  with  each  of  the  decisions  of  th* 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  By  and  large,  how- 
ever, the  Industry  felt  that  Its  progress  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  agency  was  sound 
and  in  the  public  Interest.  Also,  every  com- 
pany did  seem  to  be  In  agreement  with  th* 
broad  policies  of  the  Board,  upon  which 
development  has  taken  place  and  Is  contem- 
plated for  the  future. 

Although  no  one  but  the  Board  Itself  can 
officially  designate  what  those  policies  are. 
it  appears  that  from  decisions  In  various 
proceedings  and  from  public  pronouncements 
they  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Regulated  competition  In  both  the  do- 
mestic and  International  fields. 

2.  The  balancing  through  a  sound  expan- 
sion program  of  the  component  units  of  the 
indxistry  so  that  the  whole  can  be  on  a  self- 
sustaining,  nonsubsidy  basis. 

3.  Development  of  the  Industry  to  a  strong 
economic  position,  so  that  there  can  be  an 
orderly  and  progressive  reduction  of  rates  and 
fares,  and  more  and  Improved  services,  which 
are  essential  to  the  maximum  development 
of  the  Industry  In  the  public  interest. 

It  might  further  be  added  that  both  the 
Board  and  the  indiistry  looked  forward  to  th* 
legislation  which,  as  stated  before,  failed  to 
pass  Congress,  and  which  would,  among 
other  things,  have  extended  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board's  Jurisdiction  over  scheduled 
Interstate  air  commerce  to  scheduled  intra- 
state air  commerce.  The  sole  purpose  of  that 
program  was  the  protection  of  the  publlo 
and  of  the  investor  from  unsafe,  ill-con- 
ceived, mushroom  growths  and  to  avoid,  after 
the  war,  any  repetition  of  that  era  when 
everyone  who  bad  an  airplane  tried  to  rxm 
an  air  line. 

Such  legislation  would  have  been  of  Ines- 
timable assistance  to  the  States  in  their  reg- 
ulation of  a  dynamic  and  comparatively  new 
Industry.  Under  Its  provisions,  the  States 
would  have  been  free  to  regulate  aeronautical 
enterprises  within  their  borders  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  their  present  regulatory  pow- 
ers over  motor  carriers  and  raUroads.  I  am 
confident  that  In  time  the  States  will  recog- 
nize the  value  to  them  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation, particularly  when  they  examine  It 
In  the  light  of  the  public  Interest  and  not, 
as  now,  in  the  heat  of  railroad  lobbying  and 
Jealous,  self-seeking  speculators  and  entre- 
peneurs. 

But  to  return  to  those  broad  poUdea  Jtwt 
mentioned,  they  would  certainly  appear  to 
be  the  language  of  free  enterprise,  the  lan- 
guage of  sound,  time-tried  American  busl- 
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wmM,  the  language  of  progress  In  the  public 
intarest.  Those  broad  policies  would  ap- 
pear to  be  on  the  one  hand  a  protection 
a:;alnst  monopoly  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
barrier  to  unrestricted  growth,  and  to  anj 
possible  repetition,  in  the  air.  of  the  chaotic 
muddle,  financial  and  otherwise,  in  which 
the  railroads  originally  mired  themselves, 
and  from  which  no  amount  of  controlling 
legislation  In  the  past  few  decades  could 
extricate  them.  We  must  not  repeat  this 
Sony  spectacle  in  the  air -transport  Indus- 
try. 

Any  thinking  person  would  assume  that 
Congress,  the  public,  and  the  air-transport 
Industry  would  b«  wholeheartedly  back  of 
ruch  a  program  and  would  sincerely  support 
the  agency  administering  such  policies.  Here 
is  not  a  matter  of  party  lines,  of  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  or  of  Individual  appointees, 
for  that  matter.  Here  Is  plainly  a  matter  of 
the  good  of  the  United  States  and  each  cf  Its 
citizens.  But  let  us  examine  the  facts.  They 
are  not  pleasant. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  international  field 
with  regard  to  post-war' expansion.  On  one 
side  of  the  fence  there  are  17  air  lines  in 
complete  agreement  and  in  urgent  advocacy 
of  the  continued  policy  of  regulated  compe- 
tition— in  other  words,  of  free  enterprise. 
On  the  other  side  there  are  2  air  lines,  Pan- 
American  and  United  Air  Lines — actively  sup- 
porting what  they  term  a  "chosen  Instru- 
ment" for  International  oi>eratlon,  or  what 
we  know  In  plain  English  to  be  monopwly. 
And,  I  might  add,  a  monopoly  so  gigantic 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  comprehend  or  even  remotely  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  Its  dire  consequences. 

The  basic  theory  of  Its  proponents  is  that 
only  by  such  a  monopoly — in  which,  by  the 
way,  other  air  lines  are  to  be  permitted  to 
contribute  their  funds  and  know-how — can 
the  United  States  compete  In  a  limited  mar- 
ket against  the  monopolies  of  other  nations. 
These  glib  advocates  seem  to  forget  that  by 
free  enterprise  our  national  and  interha- 
tional  air  commerce  made  the  air  monopolies 
of  other  nations  insignificant  by  comparison, 
and  further,  that  the  proposed  monopoly  is 
only  half  a  step  from  Government  ownership 
and  control. 

In  fact  Pan  American  Airways.  If  It  finds  It 
Is  losing  its  battle  to  be  the  "chosen  Instru- 
ment." is  prepared  to  offer  a  partnership  to 
the  United  States  Government  as  Its  final 
shot  to  kill  off  competition — even  though 
such  competition  will  only  be  established  If 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  shall  find  It 
in  the  public  Interest.  Is  such  a  proposal  In 
keeping  with  the  American  way  of  free  enter- 
prise? I  for  one  say  it  Is  not.  I  like  to  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  Americans — Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  Government  officials, 
management  and  labor,  and  all  those  sincerely 
Interested  In  the  continued  advancement  cf 
aviation  and  the  nuiintalnlng  of  America's 
leadership  in  the  Industry,  fully  agree  with 
me. 

As  businessmen,  Jiist  Imagine  one  railroad 
•ervlng  the  United  States,  or  one  automobile 
company  building  aU  the  motor  cars  of  the 
country  under  the  guise  of  being  able  to  com- 
pete better  with  foreign  makes  In  a  limited 
market.  Competition  between  companies  is 
what  broadened  the  markets  beyond  all  be- 
lief, brought  down  costs  and  raised  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  Uvlng. 

Certainly  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish  to  pay 
full  tribute  to  the  international  pioneering 
of  Pan  American  before  the  war.  The  Job 
done  was  outstanding  and  of  Inestimable 
help  to  our  country.  But  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  pioneering  of  otir  domestic  air  line* 
has  contributed  enormously  to  the  advance 
of  all  aviation,  and  that  our  domestic  air- 
transport system  has  attained  its  high  state 
of  efficiency  and  development  under  the  com- 
petitive, free  enterprise  system. 

WhUe  Pan  American  and  its  60-percent 
owned  Pan  Amerlcan-Orac*.  itarted  pre-war 


international  routes,  the  war  has  demon- 
strated that  flying  oceans  Is  no  more  dUBcult 
than  operating  over  land.  The  aaaa  with 
which  the  transports  of  domestic  companlea 
are  daUy  spanning  oceans  opens  the  way  for 
the  traveling  public  of  tomorrow. 

So  It  is  no  longer  an  issue  of  pioneering. 
The  airplane  has  established  Itself  in  many 
ways.  It  is  more  than  an  instrument  of 
progress,  more  than  a  sjrmbol  of  a  winged 
era.  The  airplane  In  peace,  more  than  In 
war,  is  to  all  nations  an  instrument  of  vital 
economic,  military,  and  diplomatic  im- 
portance. Because  of  its  significance  this 
Nation  can  no  longer  permit  a  single  Indi- 
vidual— or  a  single  company — to  act  as  a  one- 
man  state  department,  to  make  his  privat* 
deals  throughout  the  world.  If  international 
air  transport  hopss  to  grow  beyond  adoles- 
cence, questions  of  policy  shotild  and  must 
be  determined  by  our  Government  in  agree- 
ment wlih  other  governments,  and  the  field 
thus  opened  to  the  stimulus  of  regulated 
competition. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  17  air 
lines,  advocate  this  American  policy  of  free 
enterprise.  Those  favoring  an  Intsrnatlonal 
monopoly  are  vigorous  and  even  venomous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Board.  They  are 
seeking  to  Influence  Congress  to  renounce 
the  principles  both  of  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  Parties,  and  of  the  United 
States.  To  gain  their  ends,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  are  under- 
mining the  agency  created  for  their  good 
and  for  the  good  of  all  Americans. 

Now  let  us  ttom  back  to  the  domestic 
battleground  of  transportation  and  consider 
another  threat  to  American  business,  to  the 
public  Interest,  to  the  future  of  our  air 
commerce.  That  threat  is  constituted  In 
the  growing  and  intensive  efforts  of  certain 
surface  carriers,  and  particularly  the  rail- 
roads, as  mentioned  previously,  to  invad* 
the  air  transport  field. 

It  is'  unquestionably  true  that  the  com- 
mercial air  lines  have  played  and  are  stUl 
playing  a  vital  and  Indispensable  part  In  the 
war  effort.  Men  and  materials  nave  been 
transported  by  air  In  large  quantities  and 
at  crucial  moments  when  the  speed  of  the 
airplane  snatched  victory  from  near  defeat, 
turned  minor  victories  Into  major  victories. 
If  never  united  In  anything  else,  our  indus- 
try has  been  and  always  will  be  united  in  its 
tasks  for  the  armed  •ervlces,  and  our  con- 
tribution has  helped  to  hasten  the  victory 
that  is  now  in  sight. 

Of  necessity,  however,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
transportation  load  has  been  carried  by  rail, 
by  road,  by  water.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  the  surface  carriers  for  their 
magnificent  contribution,  for  the  perfection 
of  organization,  the  coordination  of  effort  and 
th;  untold  labor  which  achieved  the  almost 
ImposElble.  No  matter  how  critical  one 
might  be.  for  example,  rf  the  railroads'  past, 
or  critical  of  railroad  policies  for  the  future, 
that  splendid  record  wlU  always  stand  un- 
marred. 

That,  however,  does  not  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  plans  of  many  of  th*  railroads  of 
the  United  States  are  dedicated  to  the  crea- 
tion of  what  they  term  an  Integrated  trans- 
portation system — of  rail,  road,  and  air.  In 
plain  words,  what  they  are  actually  trying  to 
achieve — through  the  press,  by  advertisement 
and  by  the  concentrated  effort  of  powerful, 
able  and  long-experienced  State  and  Federal 
lobbies' — is   the   foisting  on  the   American 


>Por  a  searching  and  revealing  analysis  of 
the  lobbying  activities  of  the  railroad*  sea 
Senate  Report  2fl.  pt.  2,  T7th  Cong.,  1st  eesB.. 
1941  (additional  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  pursuant  to 
S.  Res.  71  of  the  74th  Cong.) .  Tnvestlgatlon 
of  railroads,  holding  companies,  and  affiliated 
companies.  •  •  •  Some  educational,  leg- 
islative, and  self-regulatory  actlvitle*  of 
United  State*  raUroads." 


public  of  a  stultifying,  destructive  transport 
monopoly. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  the  history  of 
the  railroads  with  regard  to  air  transporta- 
tion, other  than  to  say  that  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  attitude  until  recent  years  haa 
been  one  of  scofling  at  a  "stunt  or  blue  stock- 
ing, nonprofltable"  buslne**.  An  atutud*  cf 
"YoU  lose  your  money  and  we  can  take  over 
if  there  is  anything  to  it."  Then  in  tha 
lat*  thirties,  as  moro  and  more  people  be- 
gan to  travel  by  air,  a  note  of  alarm  crept 
into  the  comments.  In  fact,  some  rallrcads 
even  took  energetic  measures  to  Improve 
rolling  stock,  service  and  courtesy  to  the 
public. 

Now  suddenly  there  la  a  grai^  Meaning  and 
poiurlng  cut  of  crocodll*  taar*.  baart-rendlng 
pictures  painted  of  llmltleas  parks  of  tdl* 
and  rusting  busses,  the  Pullman  car  as  a 
curiosity  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Out  of  all  this  welter  of  aelf-pity,  some  genius 
thought  up  the  idea  of  a  so-called  integrated 
transport  system — ^rall,  bus.  air.  And  th* 
battle  was  on. 

Let  us  examine  this  word  "Integration."  It 
is  a  good  word.  It  hcs  a  nice  sound.  What 
does  It  mean?  Well,  the  dictionary  defini- 
tion Is,  briafly,  "bringing  together  th*  pan* 
of." 

But  more  than  that,  integration  conjure* 
up  picture*  of  something  superefllclent  from 
a  business  and  financial  standpoint,  some- 
thing so  logical  that  even  a  moron  would 
not  dare  oppose  Its  appllcaticn. 

And  so  we  see  this  word  pounced  upon  by 
th3  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
by  the  Charley  UoCarthy  of  that  associa- 
tion— the  Transportation  Aaaoclatlon  at 
America ' — and  engraven  upon  banners  to 
flaunt  about  the  country,  though  principally 
In  Washington,  where  the  flaunting  will  b* 
noticed  most  by  Congress  and  high  Govern- 
ment officials.  To  dlt,r**s  a  moment,  uniik* 
Bergen's  Charley  McCarthy,  the  Transpor- 
tation Association  of  America  has  a  muntli- 
cent  allowance  from  the  railroad  group,  and 
Its  automatic  mouthings  are  poured  out 
accordingly. 

But  you  are  businessm^ — practical  and 
far-sighted.  You  llk«  the  word  "integra- 
tion," too — so  what's  wrong  with  It?  Noth- 
ing at  all,  I  can  assure  you.  provided  It  la 
applied  pr(^>erly  and  not  as  a  gaudy  cloak 
to  hide  real  defidende*. 

As  a  simple  Ulustratlon  of  practical  ap- 
plication, can  anyone,  In  any  business,  trad*, 
or  profession,  conceive  of  a  situation  being 
in  the  public  interest  where,  for  example,  a 
railroad  operating  between  points  A  and  B 
also  operates  air  service  between  the  same 
points  and  perhaps  also  a  bus  line?  Auto- 
matically the  form  of  transportatUm  provlcs 
at  the  moment  to  be  the  most  lucrative 
would  forge  ahead  at  the  expense  of  th* 
others.  What  Incentive  would  there  be  to 
spend  money  on  technological  or  service  or 
sales  or  other  improvements  on  the  air  oper- 
ation, for  example,  "if  such  effort  and  ex- 
penditure would  result  in  less  revenue  for 
thff  raUroad.  or  might  force  the  railroad  to 
Improve  ftirthcr  its  raU  faeilltie*  and 
service? 

The  answer  is  obvious — stultification  of  ona 
or  two  or  of  aU  three  forms  of  transporta- 
tion: air.  road,  and  rail — because  the  incen- 
tive for  competition  had  been  eliminated, 
because  free  enterprise  had  given  way  to 
monopoly. 

The  history  ot  thU  Nation  has  been  one  of 
unrelenting  opposition  to  every  attempt  at 
control  of  one  form  of  transportation  by  an- 
other. Some  32  years  ago,  in  1912.  Concraaa 
enacted  the  Panama  Canal  Act  to  pr 


*  See  pp.  43  to  47.  inclusive,  of  8.  Bept. 
20.  pt.  2,  77th  Cong.,  1st  aaa*..  refarrad  to  la 
footnote  1,  supra:  *e*  alao  p.  68.  Amarican 
Aviation.  October  1,  1943,  "Record  Sbowa 
Transportation  Association  of  America  Doml- 
Xiated  by  Railroad  Groups." 
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c«   of   water   carrlcn.    Tbe 
In  dxarge  of  that  act  de- 
clared: 

"Tlie  proper  function  of  a  railroad  cor- 
potmtlon  is  to  <qMrat«  traiaa  on  Its  trucks,  not 
to  occupy  the  waten  with  shipe  in  mock 
conrpetition  with  Itself,  which  in  reality  op- 
erate to  the  extinction  of  ail  genuine  com- 
petition." 

Since  that  time,  there  h&ve  been  almllar 
IcjUUttve  restrictions,  a*l  designed  to  pre- 
um9  the  integrity  of  competitive  incentive 
iMtveen  forms  of  transportation :  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1930.  a  proviso  In  1935  to  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  the  Civil  Aeronautica  Act 
of  1938.  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 
But  despite  such  continued  reaffirmation 
""«C  the  will  of  Congress  and  of  the  American 
people  for  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
railroad  group  still  seeks  monopoly  in  the 
guise  of  "integration" — by  frontal  attacks 
end  by  the  mere  sinister  tactics  of  InfUtra- 
tion.  Climactic  to  its  program  that  group 
has  even  had  the  effrontery  to  mask  its  efTorts 
under  the  slogan  "Preserve  the  Free  Enter- 
prise System".  What  they  really  mean  Is. 
"Preserve  the  Ancient  Injustices  to  the  Pub- 
lic. Den  t  Let  Competition  Force  Us  to  Im- 
prove Our  Facilities  and  Services." 

8j  now  the  powerful  railroad  lobbies  are 
exerting  every  pressure  to  abolish  the  Civil 
Aerpnsutlcs  Board,  the  stumbling  block  to 
their  ambitions,  the  agency  whlcli  now  con- 
trols aviation's  destiny.  They  are  seeking 
cbaages  in  legislation,  and  new  legislation. 
UmIt  activities  in  the  balls  of  Congress  and 
In  railroad  dominated  localities,  appear  to 
have  enlisted  the  support  of  many  a  Repre- 
sentative and  many  a  Senator,  regardless  of 
political  conviction. 

It  is  only  logical  for  the  layman  to  ask. 
"Is  net  the  air  transport  industry  united 
in  its  approach  to  these  lEsues.  in  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the 
broad  policies  laid  down  in  accordance  with 
tJie  basic  principles  of  American  business?" 
Well,  as  to  the  international  air  transport 
pallcy.  it  has  t>een  already  stated  that  there 
were  17  airlines  in  favor  of  free  enterprise, 
two  airlines  against.  Since  one  of  tbs  two 
monopoly  advocates  is  a  domestic  airline,  the 
altoatlon  Is  even  more  dlfflcult  for  those  ad- 
Tccating  sound  growth  and  progress,  more 
dUBcult  both  for  the  C.  A.  B.  and  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  industry. 

As  to  the  attempted  invasion  by  the  sur- 
face carriers,  parucularly  the  railroads  and 
bus  lines,  of  tlie  air  transport  field,  it  can 
probably  be  stated  that  the  entire  industry 
and  the  C.  A.  B.  are  united  in  unalterable 
opposition.  Unfortunately,  where  there 
should  be  a  concerted  and  strong  counter- 
attack against  tbe  beachhead  established  by 
Xbm  railroad  lobby,  tbers  U  a  rather  weak 
tfafanae.  Such  n— kasci  in  our  industry 
to  partJdly  du«  to  the  fallura  <tf  soma  to 
rtaltot  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  par- 
t'ally  (tua  to  the  fact  that  an  induatry  dl- 
Tided  on  oat  basic  policy  cannot  fully  support 
aooUMr  basic  poUey  to  closely  allied.  Fur- 
contracMctory  standa  on  foreign 
pollelea  by  certain  companies 
and  a  rtaulUnt  intwaadna  warfare,  la  again 
s-jiitting  tbt  tndtMliy  and  Jaopardix;ng  the 
ccottnuaaca  of  a  OoTemment  agency,  upon 
which  wa  dapand  for  our  very  future. 

It  <••■■  wibelieTable,  but  It  Is  a  fact  that 
csrtata  deisstlc  carriers  who  have  been 
s'louUn?  the  loudest  against  msncpoly  in 
the  International  field  are  seeking  not  only 
to  perpetuate  but  to  increase  the  vlrtwU 
noaopollca  which  they  now  have  in  their  ter- 
rttory  in  tbe  dcmestlc  field.  Their  slogan 
that  "there  Is  hnrtnBaa  enough  for  t^ulated 
competition  rmong  United  SUtes  carriers  In 
t!M  international  field"  becomes,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  domestic  field,  "regulated  compe- 
tition will  dcatroy  ua."  And  their  actions 
>>**•  extended  from  threats  of  withdrawal  of 
MppoM  to  the  C.  A.  B.  to  threats  of  oppoal- 
tum  to  iu  continuance  as  the  governing  body 
U  aviation. 
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Amazingly  enough, 
club  or  two  wielded  by 
in  Washington  offices  ai 
the  Board  approve  and 
desire  for  expansion,  evi 
are  based  upon  weird 
cepts  of  an  air  transpo 
uneconomic,  dangerous  tc 
trspayer.    The  approval 
else." 

Without  going  into 
80  percent  of  the  country'i 
ness  \&  controlled  by  fgui 
recralnlng  20  percent 
other  carriers.    That  Is 
Board,  of  Congress,  of 
one.     It  was  the  inevi 
lutlonary  days  of  our 
controlling  legislation  in 

Our  industry  had  to 
through  the  transfusion 
subsidy — until  the  public 
travel  was  sufficient  to 
finally  eliminate  it  entt 
majority  of  air  carriers 
custalnlng    basis.     But 
period,  taxpayers'  money 
used  to  fester  any  but 
Thiu.  the  basic  routes  c 
erated  by  the  Big  Four, 
secondary  systems  grew 
inevitable  result  of  the 
within  the  Industry. 

Then  the  C.  A.  B.  said 
territories  where  the  publ  i 
competition,  where  the 
Hcient  to  permit  direct  or 
Ing  cperatlons  without 
carrier."    It  has  so  acte^ 
throughout  the  country, 
you  that  P.  C.  A.  has.  w 
felt  the  effect  of  such 
other  companies.    But  we 
being  in  the  public  inter 
we  also  be  permitted  si 
in  similar  high-traffic 

Not  so  some  of  the 
clamor  of  protest  and. 
of  the  most  lamentable 
15  years  in  this  business 
a  letter — an  open  letter 
nautics  Board — written 
Unit:d    States."     That 
be  one  of  the  chief  execu : 
domestic  air  line,  a 
extended  period  has  earnc  I 
cent  on  its  invested  capital 
operating    without    su 
advccates.  sad  to  relate, 
bcsis  of  air  lines   having 
struggle,    rather    than 
operations  into  rict 
basis. 

And  this— despite  the 
tralBc  and  the  huge  traffic 
areas  would  permit  poeslb|r 
companies,  as  business 
wltii  sutMtantlal  prcfit  to 
talnlng,  no-tubsidy  basi.* 
fact .  that  ca  a  more 
cccurcd  in  the  alr-Unc 
can  be  reduced,  with  in 
T7ith  benefit  to  the  public . 
pacity  of  our  Industry  to 
first  time.    Surely,  such 
from  this  dtlsen  for  such 
unwarranted  burden  on 
trary  to  every  accepted 
business  and  is  destrxicti^ 
our  Industry. 

How  the  railroad  lobbyist 
play  cur  cards  right  into 
Yes,  a  sort  of  Cliveden 
arisen  in  our  business,  a 
to  preserve  their  status 
cost  to  the  American 
units  In  the  Indtistry.    Th:  i 
set  would   emulate  others 
controlling   body    and 
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No,  It  l3  net  a  pretty  plcttire.  Too  many 
people  in  our  industry.  In  our  Government, 
have  lost  the  broad  concept  of  the  tremen- 
dous future  ahead  of  commercial  air  trans- 
portation and  perhaps  have  even  lost  all  sense 
of  their  obligation  to  their  country.  Too 
many  seem  to  prefer  the  quick  gain  of  to- 
morrow and  are  blind  to  the  permanent  gain 
of  day  after  tomorrow.  In  Jtillus  Caesar,  we 
read: 
"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  tSLz.\n  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  flood,  leads  on  to  forttme. 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  Iheir  life 

Is  bound  in  shadows  and  In  miseries  " 

Our  industry  is  now  at  that  stage  of  Its 
tide,  rapidly  nearlng  flood,  ready  to  lead  on 
to  the  fortune  of  sound  growth,  great  em- 
ployment, economic  security,  to  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  America's  progress  and  welfare. 
I  still  have  every  faith  that  we  are  men 
enough,  Americans  enough,  to  ride  forward 
on  that  tide.  I  stUl  have  faith  that  this 
branch  of  American  business,  the  air-trans- 
port Industry  will  armor  its  soft  spots  and 
will  fulfill  both  its  obligation  and  its  destiny. 

7ou — the  business  leaders  of  this  country: 
you — the  custodians  of  the  future  and  of  the 
welfare  of  the  boys  who  have  been  fighting 
your  battles  and  who  soon  will  be  back  with 
us:  you  cannot,  and  must  not  countenance 
anything  that  seeks  to  destroy  that  future 
and  that  welfare. 

Tou  gentlemen  mtist  wage  war  at  home  on 
all  enemies  of  free  enterprise,  be  they  in  avia- 
tion or  in  any  other  Industry.  Upon  free 
enterprise  rests  the  hope  and  aspiration  of 
each  on3  of  us  for  a  happier  and  more  pro- 
ductive way  of  living. 


Time  Is  Opportune  for  Adoption  by  Con- 
frets  of  a  National  Old-Age  Annuity 
Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORXGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14,  1944 

Mr.  /J^GELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
myriad  problems  th&t  face  us  as  a  Con- 
gress in  these  critical  war  years,  we  have 
neglected  to  rolve  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  facing  us,  namely,  pro- 
viding an  adequate  old-age  security  pro- 
cram. 

The  aged  citizens  of  America  are  still 
with  us  and  v«-ili  continue  to  be  with  us  as 
long  as  we  exist  as  a  nation.  These  elder- 
ly citiaeus  have  in  a  large  measure,  laid 
the  foundations  and  performed  the  work 
for  building  America  and  for  preserving 
our  American  way  of  life.  It  is  th?lr  sons 
and  grandsons  who  are  now  fighting  on 
every  battle  front  throughout  the  world 
to  prescive  cur  freedoms  and  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  to  make  sure  that 
America  will  endure  throughout  the  ages. 
To  keep  faith  with  tliese  fighting  Ameri- 
cans we  should  make  ample  provision 
for  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  who 
are  without  adequate  means  of  support. 
The  least  tliis  generation  can  do  is  to 
mtke  suitable  provision  for  these  old 
folks  so  that  thoy  may  live  in  decency 
and  health  as  the  long  shadows  fall  on 
their  declining  years.  We  all  know  that 
a  great  proportion  of  these  men  and 
women  who  made  America  are  depend- 
ent on  the  public,  relatives,  or  charity 
for  their  maintenance. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  pending  In  the 
House  H.  R.  1649  which,  as  its  title  shows, 
has  for  Its  purpose  the  providing  of  every 
adult  citizen  in  the  United  States  with 
equal  basic  Federal  insurance,  permit- 
ting retirement  with  benefits  at  the  age 
of  60  and  also  covering  total  disability, 
from  whatever  cause,  for  certain  citizens 
over  60;  to  give  protection  to  widows  with 
children;  to  provide  an  ever-e^ipanding 
market  for  goods  and  services  through 
the  payment  and  distribution  of  such 
benefits  In  ratio  to  the  Nation's  steadily 
Increasing  ability  to  produce,  with  the 
cost  of  such  benefits  to  be  carried  by 
every  citizen  in  proportion  to  the  income 
privileges  be  enjoys. 

The  standing  committee  before  which 
the  bill  is  pending,  having  failed  to  take 
action  thereon,  a  petition  was  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  take  the  bill 
from  the  committee  and  bring  it  up  on 
the  floor  for  consideration.  Some  213 
of  our  colleagues  have  signed  the  peti- 
tion. Only  218  signatures,  as  you  know, 
are  required,  I  most  respectfully  lu-ge 
those  of  you  who  have  not  signed  this 
petition,  to  provide  tbe  necessary  names. 
Do  So  now  so  that  action  may  be  taken 
on  this  most  important  bill  without  fur- 
ther delay  before  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  ends.  Many  times  during  my 
service  in  the  House  I  have  discussed 
the  merits  of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
do  so  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  seeking  a  solution  of 
the  old-age  pension  problem  there  are 
two  objectives:  First,  providing  ade- 
quate for  the  aged:  and,  secondly,  main- 
taining our  national  economy  unim- 
paired. In  approaching  this  problem  it 
la  essential  to  consider  the  number  of 
persons  falling  within  the  age  limits  of 
60  years  and  over.  I  call  attention  to 
the  following  table  giving  this  data: 

Means  of  support  of  persons  60  years  of  age 
and  over,  1941 


Percent- 

Number 

«ne  dis- 
tribution 

Total  number  of  penons 

In  the  United  6Ut«f 

13,900,000 
^StiOOO 

100.0 

A.  8elf-<l«p«ndsat .......... 

46.1 

By  reason  of- 

1.  rurteBtearalBsa.. 

1^700,010 

1  Savii«i    real  «h 

tats,  or  Mouri- 

tiw 

ItSMkOOO 

*'aj*-jsa 

pmmm  er  In* 

laranos  pay* 

nsnts 

T»,«» 

4.  Industrial  and 

•ther  private 

peimtons 

lUOOO 

........•• 

k  Insuranre  annni* 

ties              

IK  000 
MkOOO 

«.  OttMrrasoiirew... 

B.  Dependent.... ......... 

T.O8.000 

M.O 

1.  auppsitsd  wboOy  or 

psitiallT  by  public 

or  private  locial 

accoeisB . 

^«8,000 

«.5 

IDsMKlwt  m  ehn- 
SM^oUMrrslativeB 

(iDMidlBcapouae  in 

some  instanots)  and 

friends   (wholly  or 

almost  wholly) 

i,  600. 000 

sa.4 

Soaroe:  Marjorie  Sbearon.  datasobmittsdat 
before  tbe  Bpectai  Committee  to  InvMtlcato  tbe  Old 
Ags  PMUioa  Syaum.  U.  6.  Senate,  77th  Cons..  Istans., 
IMI.  p.  »«,  revised  as  of  Nov.  30. 1941.  to  indnde  data 
from  IMO  census. 


According  to  this  compilation,  while 
there  are  13,900.000  persons  in  the  United 
States  60  years  of  age  and  over,  there  are 
7,636,000,  or  54.9  percent,  who  are  sup- 
ported wholly  or  partially  by  public  or 
private  social  agencies,  or  are  dependent 
on  children  or  other  relatives  and  friends 
wholly  for  their  support.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  considerate  group  of  approxi- 
mately a  million  persons  classified  as 
self -dependents  who  derive  their  support 
In  whole  or  in  part  from  pensions  of  vari- 
ous sorts.  It  follows  from  an  examina- 
tion of  these  and  other  statistics  show- 
ing the  means  of  support  of  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  over,  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  tbe  group  are  now  t>elng  sup- 
ported by  society  or  relatives  or  friends. 

Dr.  Marjorie  Shearon,  in  her  studies, 
concludes  that  of  all  persons  60  years  of 
age  and  over,  four-fifths  get  less  than  a 
minimum  for  decency  and  health. 

Dr.  Shearon  Is  an  outstanding  social- 
science  analyst  with  extensive  experience 
In  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. She  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  prepared  the 
economic  brief  for  the  defense  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  1937.  Her  experi- 
ence qualifies  her  to  speak  with  authority 
on  this  subject.  In  considering  this 
problem  the  marital  status  of  the  per- 
sons Involved  Is  desirable.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  this  Information : 

Estimated  marital  status  of  persons  iO  and 
over,  Jan.  1, 1940 


Mar.tal  status 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

11300,000 

^ooaooo 

<»  000, 000 

Unmarried.... .. 

^Mn.ooo 

7.100.000 

2.100,000 

4.aoaoao 

S.  wo.  000 

Married 

ian.000 

Spouse  under  00. 
BponseoverOO... 

%  100. 000 

^xM,ooo 

1.  goo.  000 
a;  000, 0*0 

«)0.000 

X9oa.m 

Soorce:  Estimate  by  Robert  J.  Mjtra,  of  the  Sodal 
Seeurity  Board,  memo  dated  Feb.  14. 1030. 

•COirrRLT  XnmCTTM  FOI  liaCKNCT  amo  hsalth 

What  is  the  amount  required  for  a 
minimum  for  decency  and  health  o'f  the 
persons  falling  within  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  law?  It  has  been  deter- 
mined by  a  number  of  Investigators  con- 
sidering this  subject  that  a  minimum  re- 
quirement for  a  couple  over  60  years  of 
age  Is  $85  per  month.  This  is  the  amount 
arrived  at  by  Dr.  Shearon  in  her  analjrsls 
of  the  problem,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  and.  I  understand.  Is  the  mlml- 
mum  requirement  given  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  in  Its  re- 
lease. Family  Expenditures  In  the  United 
SUtes,  table  66.  of  June  1941: 

Monthly  misUmum  for  dsoenoy  and  health 
for  a  oottpte  oo«r  S9 

Food WO 

Shelter •• 

Clothltig • 

ltaa^>ortatloQ -— — _._.————      • 

Medical  cars * 

Miscellaneous — — - — • 

Total  per  month — — ~ W 

Source:  Dr.  Marjorie  Shearon, social  sdenca 
analyst.  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 
Family  Expenditures  In  the  United  States 
(table  60) .  Jtme  1041. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  minimum 
requirements  are  based  on  pre-war  con- 


ditions, which  should  now  be  substan- 
tially increased  to  meet  war  increases. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  recent  Qallup  poll  on  old- 
age  pensions  shows  that  the  American 
public  in  response  to  the  question,  "What 
do  you  think  is  the  smallest  income  per 
month  that  a  couple  over  60  years  of 
age  needs  for  a  decent  living  In  your 
community?"  answered,  $73.  This  is 
arrived  at  by  averaging  the  answers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
South  obviously  was  considerably  lower, 
namely.  $59.  The  West  Central  States 
gave  a  similar  sum  as  the  South.  The 
West  and  the  New  England  and  East 
Central  States  gave  the  liigher  sums  of 
$74  and  $78.  The  following  shows  the 
results  of  the  poll  by  geogri4)hical  sec- 
tions: 

West $78 

West  Central 60 

East  Central 74 

South r ....'.II     69 

This  poll  shows  that  91  percent  favor 
Oovernment  old-age  pensions  and  the 
majority  approved  lowering  tbe  age  to 
qualify  to  60  years. 

The  American  Institute  of  Publlo 
Opinion  released  the  following  survey  be- 
fore the  war  showing  that  4  out  of  every 
10  families  In  the  United  States  lack 
sufficient  purchasing  power  to  provide 
proper  food : 

The  fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  young 
men  called  up  by  the  draft  are  rejected  or 
deferred  from  full  military  service  becatise 
of  physical  defects  raises  the  question  of 
just  how  fit  tbe  American  people  ar*. 
Shocked  by  the  high  ratio  of  physical  de- 
fects among  draft  registr«nts.  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  that  national  health  Is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  domestic  problems 
facing  tbe  cotutry  today. 

Since  medical  authorities  trace  a  definite 
relationship  between  diet  and  physical  fit- 
ness, the  Institute  has  conducted  a  survey 
among  American  families  to  determine  how 
many  believe  their  health  stiffers  for  lack  of 
money  to  buy  healthful  foods.  The  results 
revesl  thl-ee  disturbing  facts: 

1.  Throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  ap- 
proximately 4  out  of  every  10  families,  or  a 
total  of  about  12.000,000  famlllae— say  tbe 
health  of  their  families  Is  sufTerlng  beeantM 
of  ttutiffletent  money  for  proper  food. 

S.  That  situation  shows  virtually  no  Im- 
provement over  a  year  ago.  deeplte  the  In- 
crease in  national  inoome.  In  a  similar  sur- 
vey la  Deoember  IMO.  40  pereent  ct  aU  fan- 
Ules  reported  Uok  of  money  for  food  neow- 
aary  for  the  highest  health  standards,  while 
today  the  proportion  Is  SS  pwoent. 

8.  The  situation  in  the  lower-laoome  leTtla 
of  the  populatton— families  earning  less  than 
tas  to  6M  a  week— la  partleularly  acute.  Of 
all  famUlee  below  that  level.  67  percent  art 
ooDBdoos  of  diet  deflclenicl—  Unpalrint  (b«tr 
health. 

The  following  question  was  put  to  a  care- 
fully selected  sampls  of  adults  throughout 
the  Nation: 

"WomUL  the  health  of  your  family  be  better 
If  you  had  more  money  to  spend  on  foodt" 

Tear 

Today     ago 

Health  would  be  better.. -peroent—  SO        40 

Health  would  be  no  better.. .do 61        60 

The  results  In  the  Income  groups  under 
$16  to  «80  a  we^  are  as  follows: 

Percent 

Health  would  be  better 67 

Health  would  be  no  better .    4S 
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Startling  facts  were  all  based  on 
pre-war  conditions. 

A  study  made  of  the  Income  of  the 
United  SUtes  during  1935  and  1936  by 
the  Oovemment  discloses  these  startling 
facts  with  reference  to  our  national  con- 
siunlng  power  and  the  deplorable  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  people;  4.000,000 
families,  or  14  percent,  had  an  average 
income  of  $312  a  year;  8.000,000,  or  27.5 
percent  had  an  average  Income  of  $758; 
and  7,000.000  families,  or  23  percent,  had 
an  Income  of  $1,224.    Two-thirds  of  our 
families  had  an  average  income  of  only 
$826  a  year,  or  $69  a  month,  for  an  en- 
tire family.    This  survey  was  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  National  Resources 
Committee,    covering    Incomes    in    the 
United  States  during  1935-36.      These 
disclosures  show  not  only  a  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power  but  underconsumption  so 
critical  as  to  threaten  the  health  and 
welfare  of  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion.   The  American  family  Is  still  the 
keystone  of  American  democracy  when 
the  war  ends.    If  the  American  way  Is  to 
endure  we  must  preserve  at  all  costs  the 
economic  and  social  security  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  family.    IX 
It  falls,  the  whole  structure  falls.    This 
study  further  shows  that  in  the  lowest 
iBfiOBse  families  14  percent  received  only 
•  percent  of  the  food,  and  42  percent  of 
the  families  received  only  26  percent  of 
the  food.    The  low -income  group  spent 
approximately  a  dollar  a  week  per  person 
for  food — about  5  cents  a  meal — whereas 
the  families  receiving  $100  a  month  spent 
more  than  twice  as  much,  or  $2.18  per 
P«aon  a  week  for  food. 

If  fmmllles  in  the  age  groups  partici- 
pating in  Industry  are  unable  properly 
to  ivoTide  food  for  their  own  families 
they  caimot  be  expected  to  furnish  main- 
tenance for  their  elders  who  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  receive  any  Income. 
If  these  workers  are  in  such  a  plight, 
what  may  we  expect  the  condition  of  the 
unemployed  over  60  years  of  age  to  be? 
amkkica's  goal  has  BrzN  UAXuruM  or  pso- 
vocnom  wim  MxmxTTM  cr  tttrioTMMMt 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  America  are  proud 
of  our  achievements  in  the  development 
of  our  productive  enterprise  and  the 


processes  perfected  under  mass  machine 
production  which  enab  e  us  to  produce 
the  essentials  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  people  on  a  scale  of  living 
never  obtained  by  any  other  organized 
society.  By  the  develoi  ment  of  techno- 
logical processes  and  m  lss  machine  pro- 
duction we  not  only  an  i  able  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  all  of  o  ir  people,  but  we 
can  do  so  and  arr;  do  ng  so  with  the 
utUlxation  of  only  a  por  ion  of  our  popu- 
lation who  are  able  an(  willing  to  work 
in  productive  activities  It  is  reported 
that  production  in  1930  approximately 
equaled  that  of  1929,  tut  1,000,000  less 
workers  were  employed  n  industry.  The 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  re- 
cently reported  that  wii  hin  a  5-year  pe- 
riod 25.000  men  and  women  were  released 
from  the  steel  industry  ilone,  due  to  im- 
proved methods  and  lab  }r-saving  devices 
requiring  less  employee: ,  and  that  much 
larger  numbers  would  hereafter  be  re- 
leased by  the  adoption  o  improved  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Ian  Informed  that 
19  men  in  the  automo  >lle  industry  are 
now  making  the  same  i  umber  of  blocks 
that  were  made  by  250  i  len  10  years  ago. 
Recently  I  Inspected  t  he  Grand  Coulee 
reclamation  and  hydi  oelectric  power 
project  in  the  State  of  TK  ashington.  This 
is  the  greatest  man-ma  le  structure  ever 
conceived  and  built.  W  :ien  completed  it 
will  be  three  times  the  i  ize  of  the  Egyp- 
tian pyramids,  which  360.000  slaves 
took  20  years  to  build  The  Immense 
concrete  dam  constru  ;ted  across  the 
Coliunbia  River,  the  sec  Dnd  largest  river 
In  the  United  States,  is  now  completed. 
It  will  provide  1.980.00  i  kilowatt-hours 
of  electrical  energy  an  1  water  for  re- 
claiming 1,200,000  acrei  of  land.  The 
sand  and  gravel  going  nto  the  dam  is 
taken  from  the  hills  sev(  ral  miles  distant 
by  huge  electric  shovel  i.  The  material 
is  removed  by  mechanic  il  belt  conveyors 
to  the  sizing  and  wasting  plants,  and 
from  there  to  the  storag  ;  bins.  One  man 
in  the  control  tower  br  means  of  me- 
chanical devices  transfe  rs  the  sand,  four 
sizes  of  gravel,  cement,  uid  water  to  the 
mixing  bins,  which  arc  weighed  auto- 
matically in  correct  prc»ortions  to  form 
the  concrete  pursuant  lo  Federal  speci- 


fications. The  concrete 
carried  by  machines  to 
huge  cranes  mechanlca 
the  structure.    Througl 


machines  and  mechanical  devices  used 


in  this  process,  1  mai 


the  work  which,  withov  t  the  machines, 
would  require  500  or  more  laborers. 
This  is  a  typical  exampL  of  what  is  tak- 
ing place  throughout  inf  ustrial  America 
today. 

As  a  result  of  our  inkenulty  and  ac- 
complishments In  adapting  scientific 
processes  and  power  mai  hinery  for  mass 
production,  our  worker  have  not  only 
been  able  to  produce  a  ir  uch  greater  vol- 
ume and  variety  of  goo<  s  than  thereto- 
fore to  provide  food,  clo  ;hing.  and  shel- 
ter, as  well  as  a  higher  s  andard  of  living 
for  our  people,  but  in  the  i 
eliminated  a  large  segmi  nt  of  our  popu- 
lation from  partlcipati(  n  in  the  proc- 
esses. As  a  result,  and  t  ue  to  other  con- 
tributing factors,  from  1  '29  to  the  begin- 
ning of  our  national  d  fense  program. 
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some  10,000,000  or  more  of  our  workers 
were  unable  to  find  emplosrment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise,  and  even  now  with 
the  Increased  demand  for  manpower  in 
production,  we  still  have  unemployed 
workers.  These  calculations  in  the  main 
do  not  take  into  consideration  that  larger 
group  of  unemployed  who  are  60  years  of 
age  or  over,  most  of  whom  are  denied  the 
right  to  participate  In  productive  en- 
terprise. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  United  States  census  for  1890  shows 
that  at  that  time  75  percent  of  all  our 
people  over  65  years  of  age  were  gain- 
fully employed.  At  the  present  time,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out.  80  percent  of 
our  citizens  60  years  of  age  or  over  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  minimum  for  de- 
cency and  health. 

The  science  of  production  has  sub- 
merged the  science  of  distribution.  The 
very  achievement  of  our  goal,  maximum 
of  production  with  minimum  of  employ- 
ment, has  undermined  our  economy  by 
reason  of  our  failure  to  provide  that  dis- 
tribution shall  keep  pace  with  produc- 
tion. Production  has  filled  our  stores, 
our  granaries,  our  warehouses  with 
foods,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of 
life,  but  in  so  doing  has  robbed  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  power  to  purchase.  As  a 
result,  before  the  war  we  have  had  the 
spectacle  of  our  Government  buying  up 
huge  quantities  of  the  necessities  of  life 
or  paying  the  farmers  and  producers  to 
destroy  them,  or  not  to  produce  them, 
at  the  same  time  millions  of  our  people 
lacked  food  and  clothing  to  maintain  a 
bare  minimum  of  decency  and  health. 

I  call  attention  to  an  observation  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  deci- 
sion written  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Car- 
doza — Helvering  v.  Davis  (301  U.  S.  619- 
641) — which  sheds  much  light  upon  this 
distressing  problem  confronting  us: 

Spreading  from  State  to  State,  unemploy- 
ment Is  an  ill  not  particular  but  general, 
which  may  be  checked,  if  Congress  so  de- 
termlnee,  by  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  If 
this  can  have  been  doubtful  until  now,  our 
ruling  today  in  the  case  of  the  Stewart  Ma- 
chine Co.,  supra,  has  set  the  doubt  at  rest. 
But  the  ill  is  all  one.  or  at  least  not  greatly 
different,  whether  men  are  thrown  out  of 
work  because  there  Is  no  longer  work  to  do 
or  because  the  disabilities  of  age  make  them 
incapable  of  doing  it.  Rescue  becomes  neces- 
sary irrespective  of  the  cause.  The  hope  be- 
hind this  statute  is  to  save  men  and  women 
from  the  rigors  of  the  poorhouse  as  well 
as  from  the  haunting  fear  that  such  a  lot 
awaits  them  when  Journey's  end  is  near. 

Congress  did  not  Improvise  a  Judgment 
when  it  found  that  the  award  of  old-age 
benefits  would  be  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare.  A  recent  study  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  Informs  us  that  "one-flfth  of  the  aged 
in  the  United  States  were  receiving  old-age 
assistance,  emergency  relief,  institutional 
care,  employment  under  the  works  program, 
or  some  other  form  oi  aid  from  public  or  pri- 
vate funds;  two-flfth  to  one-half  were  de- 
pendent on  friends  or  relatives,  one-eighth 
had  some  Income  from  earnings;  and  possibly 
one-sixth  had  some  savings  or  property.  Ap- 
proximately 3  out  of  4  persons  65  or  over  wer« 
probably  dependent  wholly  cr  partially  on 
others  for  support."  We  summarise  In  the 
margin  the  results  of  other  studies  by  8tat« 
and  National  commissions.  They  point  ttaa 
same  way. 

The  problem  is  plainly  national  in  area  and 
dimensions.    Moreover,  laws  of  the  separat* 
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StatM  oannot  deal  with  it  effectively.  Con- 
gress, at  least,  had  a  basis  for  that  belief. 
9taSM  and  local  governments  are  often  lacfc- 
tag  In  the  resources  that  are  necessary  to 
flnanoe  an  adequate  program  of  security  for 
the  aged.  This  Is  brought  out  with  «  wealth 
ot  illustration  in  recent  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem. Apart  from  the  failure  of  resources, 
Stat*  and  local  governments  are  at  times  re- 
luctant to  Increase  so  heavily  the  burden  of 
taxation  to  be  borne  by  their  residents  for 
fear  of  placing  themselves  In  a  position  of 
economic  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
neighbors  or  competitors.  We  have  seen  this 
in  our  study  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  (Stetoard  Machine  Co.  v. 
Davla,  supra.  A  system  of  old-age  pensions 
has  special  dangers  of  Its  own.  if  put  In  force 
In  one  State  and  rejected  In  another.  The 
existence  of  such  a  system  Is  a  belt  to  the 
needy  and  dependent  elsewhere,  encourag- 
ing tbem  to  migrate  and  seek  a  haven  of  re- 
pose. Only  a  power  that  Is  national  can 
aerve  the  interests  of  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summariae.  In  the 
United  States  today,  through  the  use  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  mechanical 
arts,  the  major  part  of  the  goods  and 
services  consumed  are  provided  by  scien- 
tific processes  and  power  machinerv. 
Our  workers  are  able  to  produce  a  mucn 
greater  volume  and  variety  of  goods  than 
heretofore  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  as  well  as  a  higher  standard  of 
life  to  our  people.  Our  productive  ca- 
pacity per  man  has  multiplied  manyfold. 
In  supplanting  handicrafts  by  scientific 
process  and  mechanical  devices  a  mal- 
adjustment has  taken  place  in  manpower 
or  labor,  resulting  In  unemployment  and 
loss  in  purchasing  power.  Before  the 
war  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  in  the 
workers  displaced  threw  the  industrial 
machine  out  of  balance.  To  retain  this 
balance,  purchasing  power  must  be  re- 
tained in  the  post-war  period.  Fewer 
workers  being  required  in  productive  en- 
terprise to  supply  our  wants,  it  follows 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  workers  must  be 
retired. 

If  any  group  must  be  retired  to  save 
our  industrial  structure  and  the  profit 
system  as  well  as  our  economy,  It  follows 
those  citizens  60  years  of  age  and  over, 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  without  means 
to  maintain  themselves  In  decency  and 
health,  should  be  retired.  Their  past 
services  entitle  them  to  such  recognition. 
Our  industrial  system  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  plight  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  provide  the 
purchasing  power  to  meet  their  needs. 

SLOSi  CimSHS  AHD  MATIOMAL  DCFINSS 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  It  is  inopportune  now  to  adopt  and 
put  Into  effect  a  program  providing  for 
ade<iuate  care  for  our  elder  citizens  when 
we  are  engaged  in  a  world-wide  war.  I 
concede  that  no  new  program  should  be 
adopted  which  will  limit  or  curtail  our 
productlve  activities  in  carrying  forward 
our  war  efforts  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  will  win  a  hollow  victory  if  in 
the  winning  we  deprive  four-fifths  of  our 
14.000.000  senior  citizens  of  the  means  to 
maintain  themselves  in  decency  and 
health.  However,  at  the  outset.  I  feel 
that  the  premise  that  this  program  will 
not  fit  In  with  our  war  efforts  is  unten- 
able.   Tbe  contention  has  been  made 


that  with  the  demand  for  manpower  In 
war  production  many  of  our  cit  sens  fall- 
inc  within  the  60  years  and  over  age 
group  will  be  absorbed  In  industrial  em- 
plosrment.  It  Is  true  that  preliminary 
studies  already  made  disclose  that  tomt 
of  the  men  between  60  and  65  who  are 
skilled  workmen  who  had  been  released 
prior  to  the  natij&al  defense  program 
owing  to  the  demands  for  skilled  work- 
men, have  been  put  to  work.  This  reem- 
ployment, however.  Is  so  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  approx- 
imately 14.000,000  of  the  age  under  con- 
sideration, that  such  relief  Is  of  minor 
importance  in  finding  a  solution  for  the 
whole  problem.  Furthermore,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  peak  of  such  employment 
of  these  older  men  has  now  been  reached, 
as  the  number  available  of  such  skilled 
workmen  has  already  been  exhausted. 
As  the  younger  workers  acquire  the  nec- 
essary skill  the  older  men  will  be  relieved. 

We  should  note  also  that  the  reem- 
ployment of  these  elder  citizens  Is  limited 
to  a  few  definitely  defined  areas  contigu- 
ous to  centers  of  defense  production  and 
therefore  affords  no  reUef  to  the  great 
stretches  of  our  territory  reaching  from 
coast  to  coast  where  no  defense  activity 
Is  in  progress. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  relief  granted 
through  a  sound  old-age  annuity  pro- 
gram v^ll  be  fairly  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
in  proportion  to  population.  It  follows 
that  the  major  portion  of  these  citizens 
60  years  of  age  or  over  will  continue  to  re- 
main unemployed  and  without  a  mini- 
mum Income  for  decency  and  health,  and 
will  continue  to  be  an  obligation  resting 
upon  our  national  economy,  regardless  of 
where  the  burden  may  be  placed.  If  a 
plan  Is  to  be  adopted  whereby  this  bur- 
den resting  upon  our  society  is  to  be 
provided  for  by  Federal  enactment,  pro- 
viding minlmums  of  support  to  all 
older  citizens,  regardless  of  State  lines, 
financed  in  full  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  are  In  a  better  position  under 
our  national  war  economy  to  Initiate  it 
now  than  we  have  been  since  1929. 

Our  national  Income  this  year  Is  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  billions,  due 
to  our  war  efforts.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Morgenthau,  has,  on 
several  occasions.  Informed  Congress 
through  Its  committees  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  capture  through  taxation  or 
otherwise  a  larger  portion  of  this  In- 
creased national  Income  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inflation.  If  that  is  true,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  Federal  tax, 
such  as  proposed,  or  some  comparable 
tax  formula,  will  meet  the  problem  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  at  the  same  time  Inaugurate  a  long- 
overdue  program  providing  decent  care 
for  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  been 
discarded  by  Industry.  This,  indeed.  Is 
a  most  opportune  time  to  initiate  this 
program.  Furthermore,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  bending  every  effort  to  free  the 
entire  world  of  want  and  suffering  and 
are  pouring  out  billions  of  American  dol- 
lars to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  for 
that  purpose,  we  must  not  completely 
ignore  the  14.000.000  of  our  own  ^der 


citizens  who  under  our  economy  art 
denied  the  right  to  work  when  able  to  do 
so  and  are  in  dire  need,  while  we  art 
passing  out  these  billions  to  the  unfor- 
timate  peoples  beyond  the  Americas. 
Let  us  not  overlook  the  folks  at  hom»— 
iU-dothed.  lU-housed.  and  iU-fed.  I 
have  voted  for  these  expenditures,  but  Z 
still  believe  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
However,  the  obligation  that  we  owe  to 
these  elder  citizens  is  not  charity.  It  Is 
a  social  dividend  which  they  have  earned 
through  the  years,  by  their  sacrifices  and 
work  in  building  this  America  as  we  have 
It  now  to  enjoy,  and  in  preserving  our 
American  way  of  life. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  Federal 
legislation  as  proposed,  providing  a  mini- 
mum for  decency  and  health  for  our  citi- 
zens over  60  years  of  age,  does  fit  into 
our  war  program.  The  great  majority 
of  our  senior  citlzms  will  neither  profit 
directly  nor  indirectly  from  this  program. 
Only  a  negligible  number  have  been  re- 
employed. On  the  contrary,  they  wIU 
lose  through  the  present  Increased  cost 
of  living.  The  benefits  of  defense  spend- 
ing seem  to  be  largely  localized  in  1«m 
than  half  of  all  the  States.  In  contrast 
the  proportion  of  about  one-tenth  of  the 
population  who  would  receive  a  pension 
is  very  constant  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  production  demanded  by  our  senior 
citizens  will  be  mostly  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  medical  care. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  American  way 
of  life  and  protect  our  own  democracy 
from  disintegration  and  collapse,  we 
must  find  a  solution  for  oiu*  unemploy- 
ment problems  as  well  as  providing  a 
decent  living  for  those  of  our  citizens  who 
under  our  economy  are  unable  to  be  pro- 
vided with  remunerative  employment  in 
our  system  of  production.  The  severest 
Indictment  that  has  been  lodged  against 
us  is  that  while  we  are  the  richest  and 
most  favored  Nation  on  earth  and  wiiiie 
we  have  developed  the  greatest  and  most 
effective  productive  enterprise  the  world 
has  ever  known  for  providing  the  neces- 
sities of  life — more  than  sufficient  for 
all — ^we  have  failed  miserably  to  provide 
a  method  by  which  the  fruits  of  our  in- 
dustry may  be  shared  equitably  by  all 
groups  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  voluntary,  nonpartisan 
committee  of  the  House  of  which  I  was  a 
member  made  the  following  recommen- 
dations in  urging  the  adoption  of  an  old- 
age  annuity  system: 

First.  It  should  be  a  pay-as-you-go- 
system.  That  is  to  say.  all  money  col- 
lected in  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing such  pensions  should  be  promptly 
disbursed  to  those  eligible  to  receive  it. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1940  both  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  system  and  the  old- 
age  annuity  system  took  money  out  of 
circulation  at  a  net  rate  of  $50,000,000  a 
month.  That  is.  over  the  whole  year 
those  two  programs  collected  in  tax 
$1,200,000,000  more  than  they  paid  out  in 
benefits. 

Furthemu»«,  those  population  groups. 
such  as  farmers,  farm  laborers,  domestic 
servants,  and  others  who  do  not  partici- 
pate in  any  way  In  the  benefits  from 
either  tlte  unemployment  insurance  or 
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old-a«e  annuity  systems,  must  constant- 
ly pay  a  portion  of  the  pay-roll  taxes— 
IndlrecUy  through  higher  prices — to 
make  possible  the  payments  to  the  special 
groups  which  are  covered.  Therefore. 
our  next  point  is: 

Soeond.  Pensions  should  be  paid  to  all 
American  cltizcr^  over  60  years  of  age 
who  ai-e  retired  from  Industry. 

Third.  There  should  be  no  difference 
In  the  amoimt  of  payments  made  by  the 
FMeral  Oovernment  to  people  in  differ- 
ent States.  The  States  may,  of  course, 
supplement  Federal  payments  as  they  see 
fit.  but  the  basic  pension  system  should 
be  a  straight  Federal  system  supported 
by  Federal  taxes  and  w.th  payments 
mM/C9  directly  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Fourth.  The  revenue  for  such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  derived  first  from  broad 
general  taxes  whereby  practically  every- 
one in  the  population  will  pay  at  least 
a  small  amount  to  support  this  national 
system  of  old-age  security.  Another 
portion  of  the  revenue  should  cor  e  from 
such  taxes  as  will  operate  to  reduce  the 
voliune  of  hoarded  funds  and  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  shift  out  of  those 
holdings  into  active  consuming  buying 
power.  The  gross  income  tax  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  kind  of  Lax.  vhereas. 
Income  taxes,  inlieritance.  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  are  examples  of  the  second 
kind. 

Fifth.  The  sixe  of  the  pension  should 
b-i  detennined  by  prorating  the  tax 
irenue  derived  from  the  special  taxes 
levied  for  this  purpose  pmong  all  those 
eligible  to  receive  the  pension.  But  the 
policy  should  be  to  fix  the  tax  rates  at 
such  a  point  as  to  yield  to  each  pension 
recipient  his  proportionate  share  of  the 
national  income. 

Such  a  system  as  we  have  outlinM 
would  avoid  the  complicated  system  of 
boolckeeping  now  required  both  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  employers  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Social  Security  Board  It- 
self. It  would  make  possible  elimination 
of  the  pay-roll  taxes  and  of  the  attempt 
to  maintain  individual  records  on  up- 
ward of  40.000.000  workers.  It  would 
make  possible  the  inclusion  of  all  occu- 
pational groups  of  citizens,  and  it  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  serious  deflationary 
Influence  of  the  current  attempt  to  ac- 
cumulate reserve  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  in  my  opening 
remarks,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress take  action  immediately  to  provide 
temporary  relief  for  our  old  people  by 
tnereasing  their  monthly  allowances  as 
a  war  emergency  matter,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  li^'ing  expenses  which 
thsy  must  meet  out  of  their  meager 
monthly  income  from  pensions.  My  re- 
marks, however,  on  a  permanent  social 
security,  or  old-age  program,  have  refer- 
ents to  a  permanent  long-range  program 
baaed  on  pre-war  conditions  and  fitted 
Into  our  economy  In  the  post-war  period. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
the  war  ends  some  10.000.000  service- 
men will  be  released  from  combat  service 
and  will  be  seeking  civil  employment, 
and  in  addition  there  will  be  20.000.000 
or  more  turned  out  of  war  Industries 


who  wlU  have  to  be  ab  lorbed  by  civil  em- 
ployment in  our  inditstrlal  enterprises. 
We  should  not  add  to  oils  immense  prob- 
lem that  will  face  ms  by  having  the 
10,000,00  or  more  elderly  citizens  still 
seeking  employment  4nd  without  su£D- 
clent  monthly  income|to  maintain  them 
In  decency  and  healtl 

Ml.  Speaker,  I  plea|  that  this  Impor- 
tant pension  program 
Congress  now  and  solvkd  in  order  to  save 
our  old  folks  from  wa  it  and  starvation. 
Let  us  not  permit  tlie  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  to  end  without  action  on  this 
Unporant  legislation. 


Alasli 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  KOMER 


).  ANGELL 


or   OKXCDN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novem  ier  14.  1944 


Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr. 
remaining  frontier  is 
land  of  Alaska  situate^ 
the  world.     The  war 
to  our  minds  the 
of  this  great  northlanc 
minerals,    forestry 
agricultural  possibilities 
be  the  mecca  for  tourisis 
own  people  but  for 
old  world.    With  the 
Alaskan  Highway  and 
leading  from  continental 
to  Soviet  Russia  and 
tory  will  be  at  the  very 
ternational    traffic. 
Neuberger  of  the  United 
cently  aide-de-camp 
nor  of  the   Northwes 
written  smother  of  hi£ 
articles  on  this  great 
tory.    I  include  it  as 
marks.    The  article  is 


imr  lense 
n<  terri 
Pi  oducts, 


tie 


A<ia 
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[Prom  the  Sunday  Oregon^an 

or  October  1 
YmcoN    CoTiM-niT    Desoi^xd 
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or  THX  PlONEXKS  WHO 
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(By  Capt.  Richard  L 

Of  the  three  blind  mefc 
phant.  one  thought  the 
wall,  another  thought  th  •. 
a  serpent,  and  the  thiri  I 
phant  was  similar  to  a 
that.    Tour  original 
pends  entirely  upon  wh 
tory  you  visit. 

There  are  the  wind-i 
ing  place  of  the  continent 
foul  weather.    There  is 
where  winters  are  bright 
peratures  touch  75  below 
and  Tanana  Basins 
eated  seacoast,  the  most 
for  the  type  of  post-wai 
ttimlng  soldiers  which 
foreaaw  In  his  speech  at 
Yard. 

Ever  since  the  Pre8lde4t 
Adak   and    Kodlak   and 
has  wondered  if  veterans 
WlU  colonist  and  settle 
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Speaker,  our  one 
the  great  hinter- 
near  the  top  of 
brought  vividly 
possibilities 
territory,  rich  in 
fisheries, 
and  destined  to 
not  only  for  our 
nations  of  the 
lompletion  of  the 
the  skyway  route 
United  States 
this  rich  terri- 
cross  roads  of  in- 
(fapt.    Richard    L. 
States  Army,  re- 
General  OCon- 
Command.   has 
most  interesting 
Undeveloped  terri- 
part  of  my  re- 
is  follows: 


.  Portland.  Oreg., 
1944] 

AS    Beckontnc 
liiBurD  With  SnaiT 

£  ETTLB)  THE  WSST 


,  U.  S.  Army) 

who  felt  the  ele- 
e|ephant  resembled  a 
elephant  was  like 
thought  the  ele- 
Alaska  Is  like 
Impr^lon  of  Alaska  de- 
part of  the  Terrl- 


Aleutlans.  breed- 

s  most  persistently 

far-flung  interior, 

tind  clear  but  tem- 

aero  In  the  Yukon 

there  Is  the  for- 

llkely  spot  of  all 

settlement  by  re- 

1  tesident  Roosevelt 

Puget  Bound  Navy 


Jii 


came  back  from 

neau,  the  Nation 

)f  World  War  No.  3 

Vtterans  of 


A  aaka. 


the  Civil  War.  pioneers  in  faded  blues  and 
tattered  Confederate  grays,  explored  and  de- 
veloped the  far  West.  Will  the  homecoming 
soldiers  of  this  war.  men  who  have  fought 
all  over  the  globe,  open  up  America's  great 
bastion  in  the  North  Pacific? 

"We  were  told,"  said  President  Roosevelt, 
"that  a  number  of  officers  and  men  at  this 
post  (Kodlak)  and  other  places  are  consider- 
ing settling  in  Alaska  after  the  war  is  over. 
I  do  hope  that  this  is  so,  because  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  has  only  been  scratched 
and  it  is  still  the  country  of  the  pioneers,  and 
In  one  sense  every  American  Is  a  descendant 
of  pioneers. 

"On  my  return  to  Washington,"  the  Presi- 
dent added,  "I  am  going  to  set  up  a  study  of 
Alaska  as  a  place  to*  which  many  veterans  of 
this  war,  especially  those  who  do  not  have 
strong  home  roots,  can  go  to  become  pioneers. 
Alaslca  is  a  land  with  a  very  small  population, 
but  I  am  convinced  it  has  great  opportunities 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and  to  help 
build  up  all  kinds  of  new  things  In  new 
lands." 

Will  these  hopes  of  the  President  t>e  real- 
ised? No  section  of  the  Nation  la  so  directly 
and  vitally  concerned  with  this  question  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  harbors  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  Columbia  River,  and  Vancouver 
Island  form  the  gateway  by  sea  to  Alaska. 
From  the  time  that  the  cry  of  gold  first 
echoed  down  from  Bonanza  Creek  In  the 
Klondike,  the  Northwest  has  been  the  jump- 
ing-off  place  for  the  regions  which  He  In  the 
glow  of  the  aurora  borealls. 

ALASKA  HAS  STOOD  BTltX  BINCS  COIJ)  ST7SH 

Yet  since  the  days  of  the  gold  nuh — and 
those  days  were  almost  half  a  century  ago— 
Alaska  has  developed  comparatively  little 
from  the  standpoint  of  population.  In  1898 
there  were  30.493  white  people  In  Alaska.  In 
1940  there  are  not  many  more  than  that — 
39.170.  The  total  population  of  Alaska  In 
1940  was  72.524.  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  Practically  all  the  land 
In  Alaska  Is  still  public  domain,  as  It  was  in 
1867  when  Secretary  of  State  William  H. 
Seward  paid  Czar  Alexander  n  the  sum  of 
$7,200,000  for  our  largest  territorial  posses- 
sion. 

But  since  1940  a  new  phenomenon  has  oc- 
curred in  Alaska.  That  phenomenon  has 
been  the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of 
defenses  by  the  American  Army  and  Navy. 
Five  years  ago  there  was  only  one  military 
post  in  Alaska,  the  ancient  and  outmoded 
garrison  at  Chllkoot  Barracks  on  the  shore* 
of  thu  inside  passage.  Today  Alaska  Is  dotted 
with  vast  airfl-lds.  harbor  Installations,  and 
guns  and  artillery  of  all  caliber.  Where 
primeval  wilderness  locked  the  land  In  1940, 
an  airport  as  large  as  that  at  Seattle  or  San 
Francisco  Is  now  spread  out  across  the  ter- 
rain. The  Alaska  military  highway  threads 
for  more  than  1,600  miles  through  the  moun> 
tain  fastnesses  of  Alaska.  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Yukon. 

"E)urlng  the  past  few  years,"  said  Congress- 
man HoMZR  D.  Ancxix.  of  Oregon,  on  his 
return  from  north  last  summer.  "Alaska  has 
attained  Its  greatest  advances.  This  great 
Territory  of  586,400  square  mUes  is  on  the 
threshold  of  its  most  Important  development. 
More  than  100.000  American  soldiers  ha^e 
been  serving  in  Alaska.  These  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  young  men.  Many  of  them  will  be 
the  Alaska  frontiersmen  of  the  future." 

This  was  what  President  Roosevelt  was 
looking  to  when,  in  his  Puget  Sound  speech, 
he  compared  Alaska  with  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  In  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Finland. 
the  President  pointed  out.  "the  people  have 
brought  their  civUlzatlon  to  a  very  high  and 
prosperotis  level,  despite  the  cold  and  winter 
darkness." 

Alaska  has  many  similarities  to  Scandi- 
navia.   I  remember  standing  on  the  bridge  ot 
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an  American  Coast  Guard  cutter  commanded 
by  a  lieutenant  who  was  a  naturalized  Nor- 
wegian. Our  IXMt  poked  Into  the  towering 
fiords  of  southeastern  Alaska's  long  pan- 
handle. It  stood  beneath  cliffs  which  loomed 
like  skyscraper*  above  the  sea.  The  shrUl 
echoes  of  Its  whistle  shivered  off  splinters 
of  ice  from  glaciers  which  guarded  the  heads 
of  those  immense  coves.  It  cruised  Into 
lonely  harbors  where  spruce  forests  swept 
up  like  aprons  from  the  blue  North  Pacific. 

The  lieutenant  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked 
at  the  summits  of  the  fiords.  "This  is  like 
Norway,  where  I  was  bom,"  he  said.  "I  do 
not  see  why  this  part  of  Alaska  could  not 
have  all  the  economic  activities  of  Norway, 
There  are  woods  here  for  lumber.  There  are 
fertile  pastures  where  dairy  cattle  csn  grace. 
There  are  fish  off  the  shore.  There  are  min- 
erals m  the  mountains.  There  are  streams 
which  can  be  dammed  up  for  water  power. 
Yet  Trondhelm,  In  Norway,  has  56.000  people, 
how  many  has  Jtmeau,  the  capital  of 
?" 

I  looked  In  the  World  almanac  In  the  bot- 
tom of  my  musette  bag.  Juneau's  popula- 
tion was  listed  as  only  6.729.  Why,  I 
wondered? 

BAIL    SBRVICS    HAS    OXSATLT    BXTAaOED    PIOGUEB* 

OF  ootnrraT 

Anthoht  J.  DiMOKD,  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  Alaska,  and  Ernest  Gruening,  Alaska's 
Governor,  are  agreed  that  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  has  held  track  Alaska  more 
than  any  other  factor.  Where  Sweden  has 
had  7,000  miles  of  railways.  Alaska,  three 
times  the  size  of  Sweden,  has  had  509  miles — 
and  not  all  of  that  standard  gage.  .  In  1940 
Sweden  had  38.830  miles  of  automobile  roads, 
Alaska  1,978.  And  where  the  Scandinavian 
lands  are  hard  by  such  great  European  centers 
as  Antwerp.  Leningrad.  Brussels,  and  Berlin. 
Alaska  Is  a  minimum  of  1,000  miles  from 
Vancouver  and  Seattle. 

This  is  why  the  developments  of  the  war 
have  been  so  Important  to  Alaska.  The 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps  has  pioneered 
a  remarkable  new  air  ferry  route  to  Pair- 
banks,  Nome,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Ports  and 
docks  now  stud  many  of  Alaska's  coves.  A 
telephone  line  threads  along  the  Alaska  High- 
way, and  for  the  first  time  Alaskans  can  con- 
verse with  continental  United  States.  In- 
numerable airfields  and  flight  strips  have 
made  travel  possible  by  air,  where  the  only 
transportation  was  on  foot,  dog  sled,  or 
canoe. 

Few  Americans  realize  how  favorable 
Alaska  compares  In  resources  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations. 

Delegate  Dlmond  has  pointed  out  that 
Sweden  has  a  reindeer  pasturage  of  40.000 
■quare  miles,  as  contrasted  Nvlth  240.000 
■quare  miles  In  Alaska.  Sweden  has  forests 
of  2,000  square  miles,  Alaska  181.000  square 
mUes.  Alaska  and  Sweden  are  not  far  apart 
In  available  hydroelectric  powur.  Sweden 
has  lees  than  half  the  potenti^U  farm  and 
grazing  land  of  Alaska,  yet  its  agricultviral 

Eopulatlon  comprises  2,700,000  i>eople;  Alas- 
a's  total  civilian  popvilation  is  barely  one- 
thlrtleth  of   this  figure. 

Summer  flowers  thrive  in  the  seacoast  set- 
tlements of  Skagway,  Anchorage,  and  Val- 
dez,  but  Alaska  has  not  been  a  region  of 
homes.  Women  make  homes,  imd  Alaska's 
*  population  has  been  primarily  mede — more 
than  three  white  men  to  every  white  woman. 
In  the  gold-rush  days  of  '08  the  Yukon  poet, 
Robert  Service,  wrote  of  "the  hunger  that's 
not  banished  by  bacon  and  beans."  the  him- 
ger  for  a  woman  and  a  home.  Four  decades 
after  Service  penned  his  poem  at  White- 
horse.  American  soldiers  serving  there  stood 
on  the  airfield  and  cheered  rlngLngly  as  the 
first  C-47  bringing  Army  nurse}  winged  In 
from  the  south. 

Many  soldiers  who  have  been  on  duty  In 
Alaska  hope  to  return  with  thctlr  families. 


The  principal  objecUon  to  service  In  the 
Arctic  has  t>een  the  absence  of  feminine  com- 
panionship. "There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  this  or  Island  that  a  babe  woulda't  fix," 
said  a  soldier  In  the  Aleutians  who  later  fell 
at  Attu.  Plying  across  the  Continental  Di- 
vide from  St.  John  to  Whltehorse  In  a  plane 
bound  for  the  Soviet  Union,  an  air  corps 
lieutenant  from  Michigan  told  me  that  he 
Intended  to  come  back  to  Alaska  with  bis 
wife  and  run  a  allver  fox  farm. 

"Having  my  w'Je  with  me."  the  lieutenant 
said,  "will  make  the  difference  between  this 
being  a  prison  and  a  great  place  to  live." 

Hunting  and  fishing  in  Alaska  are  Incom- 
parable. There  are  lake*  where  an  angler's 
fly  has  never  rested.  Mooee  and  caribou  roam 
the  wilderness.  When  we  of  the  Army  went 
north  In  1942  our  diet  of  canned  meat  was 
varied  when  sharpshooters  brotight  down 
Alaskan  big  game.  Lake  trout  In  Alaska  of- 
ten measure  more  than  24  inches.  Govemot 
Gruening  believes  that  Alaska  has  a  future  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  tourist  centers,  a 
rival  to  Switzerland. 

KXrCBIKAM  OCT  BIO  CITT  WATS  AUtOai  OVB8 
NIOHT 

The  war  has  created  a  newsprint  shortage, 
and  the  woodlands  of  Alaska  may  alleviate 
this  shortage  In  the  not  distant  future.  Lyle 
F.  Watts.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  has  pointed  out  that  the  national 
forests  of  Alaska  can  support  an  Industry  em- 
ploying more  than  8.000  men  In  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper.  Hemlock  and  Sitka 
spruce  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest,  ac- 
cording to  Watts,  would  provide  the  founda- 
tions for  this  new  industry. 

Soldiers  first  coming  to  Alaska  do  not  enjoy 
the  experience.  I  remember  seeing  Ketchikan 
from  the  deck  of  the  tiHuuport  Aleutian  m 
the  late  summer  of  1942.  The  little  Alaskan 
town  seemed  dingy  and  primitive  after  the 
bright  lights  of  Seattle  and  Portland.  I  re- 
call the  queer  feeling  of  thinking  that  this 
was  one  of  Alaska's  larger  settlements.  I 
wondered  what  the  smaller  ones  would  be  like. 
A  colonel  on  the  deck  beside  me  wondered, 
too.  "Wow,  weYe  sure  going  to  the  end  of 
the  wfH'ld.  arent  we?"  he  commented. 

I  saw  Ketchikan  a  year  later  on  a  trip 
down  the  Inside  passage  on  the  8.  S.  Prince 
Rupert.  The  little  Alaskan  community 
looked  little  no  longer.  Its  girls,  its  neon 
signs.  Its  attenuated  bus  system.  Its  two 
drugstores.  Its  shops  with  real  plate-glass 
windows.  Its  pavement — these  things  sym- 
bolized the  epitome  of  civilization.  After  a 
long  period  up  In  the  far-flung  fastness  of 
the  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  watersheds,  our 
first  glimpse  of  Alaska's  port  of  entry  brought 
quite  a  different  reaction. 

Many  soldiers  will  return  to  Alaska  after 
the  war  If  they  can  obtain  a  reasonable 
means  of  livelihood.  Governor  Gruening's 
office  at  Jimeau  receives  many  Inquires  from 
servicemen  requesting  Information  on  how 
to  acquire  land  In  Alaska.  Most  of  them 
hope  to  establish  farms.  For  example,  the 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  approximately 
1,000,000  acres  on  the  timbered  Kenal  penin- 
sula will  maintain  livestock  grazing  com- 
parable with  eastern  Oregon  and  western 
Montana. 

The  f  rocen  soil  of  the  Alaskan  interior  offer 
a  grave  obstacle  to  farming  In  the  Tanana 
and  Yukon  Valleys,  where  winter  tempera- 
tures often  crowd  70'  below  aero.  I 
have  seen  Scotch  whisky  freese  near  the 
Donjek  River  on  the  Alaska  highway.  How- 
ever, experiments  recently  conducted  In 
Siberia  may  Increase  vastly  the  growing  po- 
tentialities of  the  northern  latitudes. 

Alaska  Is  the  last  great  frontier.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War.  American  soldiers  moved 
out  into  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  broke  the 
soil.  Andrew  Jackson's  victorious  raga- 
muffins. In  front  of  New  Orleans,  took  up 
land  m  the  Louisiana  Purchase.    Vetcrani 


of  the  ClvU  War  expl<»ed  the  Weet.  subdned 
the  Indians,  and  scouted  the  routes  of  the 
transcontlnentals.  Perhaps  Alaska  will  be 
the  frontier  for  the  veterans  of  the  global 
war  which  Americans  are  now  fighting  In 
every  part  of  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the  last 
plaoee  where  men  can  find  a  new  chance  In 
a  new  land. 


Oar  Postal  Employees  Deserre  an  Increase 
ia  Wafet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVn 

Monday,  November  20,  1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
well-being  and  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  our  people  is  indivisible.  Any 
governmental  program  that  injures  the 
national  economy  inevitably  injures  the 
American  wage  earner.  By  the  same 
tolcen,  any  governmental  program  that 
injures  the  American  wage  earner  in- 
evitably Injures  the  Nation.  But  freez- 
ing wage  rates  at  co'bitrary  levels  below 
the  cost  of  living  and  binding  men  to 
Jobs  at  pre-war  incomes,  is  destructive 
of  the  advancement  of  a  free  people. 
There  should  be  equal  benefits  for  all 
workers,  based  on  equality  and  Justice. 
And  when  I  say  "all  workers"  I  mean  to 
include  the  postal  clerks  and  employees 
and  carriers  who  have  been  working  for 
our  Government  withoul  an  increase  in 
wages  or  salary  for  almost  20  years. 
When  it  comes  to  freezing  wage  rates  at 
arbitrary  levels  below  the  cost  of  living 
at  pre-war  rates,  our  own  Govertunent  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  offenders. 

Our  postal  clerks  and  employees  and 
carriers,  urban  and  ni.'-al,  have  stuck  to 
their  Jobs,  early  and  late,  in  and  out  of 
doors,  in  the  worst  weather  as  well  as 
fair,  and  under  all  conditions  of  climate, 
In  temperatures  ranging  from  40  de- 
grees below  zero  in  the  middle  of  i^  inter 
to  the  torrid  heat  of  mid-August. 

Por  the  past  3  years  the  hours  and 
labors  of  these  loyal  employees  has  in- 
creased many  fold  due  to  the  enormous 
Increase  In  the  use  of  the  mails  and  par- 
cel post,  by  every  family  in  the  country. 

Our  Postal  Service  has  come  through 
100  percent  in  spite  of  a  shortage  in  man- 
power and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
postal  employees  are  among  the  poorest 
paid  Government  employees  today.  Our 
postal  employees  have  not  received  an 
increase  in  wages  or  salary  since  1925. 
During  the  past  two  decades  they  have 
been  denied  consideration  In  the  adjust- 
ment of  income  in  face  of  the  rising  cost 
of  living  that  has  become  so  great  a 
burden  on  all  classes  whose  Incomes  have 
been  frozen  at  pre-war  levels. 

These  hard-working,  loyal  employees 
of  our  own  Government  are  asking  for 
an  increase  in  wages  amounting  to  leis 
than  $1.10  a  day  on  the  average.  They 
do  not  want  a  bonus;  they  want  what 
they  so  well  deserve,  some  recognition 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
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of  the  loyal,  regular  day-in  and  day-out 
Kftl  aervice  that  they  have  given  to  all 
the  people  of  the  world  during  these 
crucial  years.  I  trust  that  Congress  will 
dve  due  consideration  to  H.  R  4715 
when  It  comes  before  us  for  passage;  and 
I  bopt  the  committee  will  see  that  this 
deatnipg  legislation  Is  reported  out 
favorably  within  the  next  few  days. 


RcdanatiM  Vital  io  Post-War 
Dcvslopacnt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20,  1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  has 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Denver.  Colo., 
to  consider  the  vast  development  pro- 
pram  planned  for  the  post-war  period. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  been  mak- 
ing preparations  to  meet  this  greater 
responfibillty.  and  western  leaders  are 
cooperating  to  present  comprehensive 
plpns  to  Congress. 

CDmrolssioner  Harry  W.  Bashore,  of 
this  Bureau,  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence with  reclamation  development,  and 
cnvisaTes  the  importance  of  utilizing  to 
the  fullest  extent  our  natfonal  water  re- 
aonrces.  Tho  Commissioner  delivered  a 
timely  and  interesting  address  at  the  as- 
rociation  meeting  In  Denver,  and.  vmder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  his 
messa^?  to  the  convention  on  Thursday, 
November  16: 

If  your  ear*  are  tuned  to  the  voices  of  the 
world  tcday.  they  vlll  pick  up  one  tbeme  that 
Is  running  through  all  talk.  In  a  thousand 
wajrs  for  a  thousand  reasons  thinking  men 
are  saying  In  all  languages  this  thing: 

•After  the  war  the  world  will  be  different." 

The  baaic  r«ascn — In  fact,  the  basic  reason 
fcT  the  war— is  that  the  scientist  and  engi- 
neer have  made  vast  technical  progress  with- 
out taking  time  to  show  the  world  how  to 
wa  It  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
teaman  satisfaction.  We  have  not  known 
how  to  make  social  and  political  adjtist- 
raents — human  adjustments — fast  enough  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  physical  controLs 
the  sdanOats  and  engineers  have  placed  in 
otir  NnMh 

Advances  in  chemistry,  physics,  medicine 
are  dmoglng  the  way  men  live  so  rapidly 
that,  being  htunan.  w*  hare  fallen  into  dea- 
perate^  quarreling  among  ourselvea  as  to  who 
shall  enjoy  the  beneftu  of  a  modem  age  in 
which  want  and  mffarliig  oould  be  ended. 
Ihe  self -appoints^  ■■■tar  rao*  wanted  these 
benettu  ezdusivaly.  It  has  even  forced  ua 
to  turn  science  and  engineering  to  Its  de- 
struction. I  think,  unless  we  expect  a  radical 
change  in  human  nature  to  take  place,  we 
can  feel  quite  sure  that  the  end  of  the  war 
will  not  end  all  the  tensions  generated  by 
our  faUure  to  adjust  to  the  advances  made 
by  technology. 

Interesting.y.  the  Bureau  of  Reclsmatlon. 
cooperating  with  folk  like  yourselves,  holda 
on*  of  the  great  keys  to  the  solution  of  many 
econcml:.  social,  and  poUtlcal  problems.   The 
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more  clearly  than  formerly  repardlrg  their 
economic  interests:  and  they  cooperate  more 
fully  with  each  other.  Dont  be  fooled  by 
those  who  have  not  studied  the  basic  changes 
effected  In  that  area.  What  is  happening 
there  is  so  profoundly  significant  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  made  It  the  basis  of  a  new 
Federal  policy  in  approaching  the  problem 
of  resource  development  in  all  of  our  great 
river  bssins.  even  though  these  problems  may 
be  vastly  different  from  those  found  In  tb« 
Tennessee  Valley. 

Recognizing  this  dlfflculty.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  seeking  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
basic  principles  of  river  valley  coordination 
in  the  western  scene.  We  have  been  work- 
ing in  these  valleys  for  42  years  and  have  a 
broad  grasp  of  many  of  their  physical  and 
human  problems,  particularly  In  the  control 
and  use  of  water,  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  and  the  settle- 
ment of  land.  We  have  made  some  mis- 
takes. But  I  believe  we  have  learned  from 
our  mistakes. 

Let's  get  down  to  a  specific  problem  for 
llliistratlon — the  problem  that  has  grown  up 
around  an  Interpretation  of  ths  160-acre 
limitation  clause  In  ths  Reclamation  Act  of 
1902.  which  will  be  the  focus  of  controversy 
In  many  situations  we  must  face. 

We  continue  to  stand  on  the  fcatlc  policy 
that  the  Bureau  will  support  the  principle 
of  relatively  small  family  farms  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  American  agriculture  and 
rural  social  life.  On  new  land  which  Is 
brought  under  irrigation  for  the  first  time 
we  shall  insist  that  the  undeveloped  prop- 
erty be  parceled  in  lots  of  not  more  than 
163  acres. 

But  there  Is  still  a  basic  problem  In  de- 
veloped areas  which  must  be  faced.  What 
shall  be  our  attitude  toward  the  euccess.ul 
large-scale  irrigation  farm  as  such?  Large- 
scale  larming,  whether  corporation  or  co- 
operative, requiring  the  use  of  considerable 
capital,  machinery,  processing  equipment, 
and  involving  the  emplojrment  of  many 
people  under  unified  management  has  come 
to  stay  on  nonlrrlgated  farms,  many  authori- 
ties believe.  But  should  it  \>e  rooted  on  irri- 
gation farms  served  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation? Perhaps  it  could  be  conducted  so  as 
to  benefit  the  soil  and  the  people  who  work 
on  the  soil,  but  certainty  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  operated  so  as  to  harm  both  the  soU  and 
human  beings. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  must 
seek  the  modification  of  our  basic  reclama- 
tion law  in  order  to  make  it  applicable  to 
the  supplemental  water  projects  in  which 
the  problem  of  the  large  farm  arises  in  ■ 
critical  form.  In  general,  luder  the  law  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  not  permitted  to 
serve  water  to  farms  of  more  than  160  acres, 
except  under  special  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  the  law  sUnds.  the  owner  of  a  farm 
of  more  than  160  acres  can  elect  not  to  take 
water  from  the  Government  and  keep  hla 
land,  or  he  may  sell  his  land  In  excess  of 
160  acres  at  its  appraised  valuation  if  It  is 
divided  into  farms  of  not  more  than  100 
acres. 

One  suggestion  that  has  been  advanced 
to  avoid  breaking  up  well -developed  estates 
in  the  Central  Valley  of  California  without 
hardship  to  present  owners  is  the  proposal 
that  the  land  in  excess  of  160  acres  be  sold 
before  1965. 

Another  proposal  for  Central  Valley  Is  that 
water  be  delivered  to  an  irrigation  district 
only  if  two-thirds  of  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation Is  held  in  farms  of  160  acres  or 
less. 

Stm  another  proposed  solution  has  been 
that  the  farm  which  meets  Bureau  size  limi- 
tation standards  should  be  granted  a  finan- 
cial advantage  over  farms  of  more  than  leo 
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acres,  by  calculating  the  price  at  which  water 
Is  delivered  to  the  small  farm  v  Ithout  reckon- 
ing interest  upon  the  Government's  invest- 
ment In  the  project,  which  is  the  present 
practice,  whereas  the  holder  a  ith  more  than 
160  acres  should  be  charged  Interest  on  the 
Government's  Investment  at  t  le  rate  cvirrent 
In  his  vicinity.  It  is  argued  that  the  large 
farm  is  strictly  a  commercial  enterprise  and 
should  be  treated  ts  such. 

Still  another  solution  ths:  is  offered  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  buy  the  land  in  excess  of 
160  acres  whenever  the  ownei  wants  to  sell. 
or  when  the  farm  is  transferred  by  gift,  sale 
or  inheritance. 

No  matter  what  solution  fir  ally  Is  reached, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  :ncve  effrctively 
needs  your  cooperation,  and  t  lat  means  that 
cur  experts  must  sit  down  with  ycu  and 
talk  this  problem  over  until  there  is  agree- 
ment as  to  the  facts,  and  then  agreement  as 
to  what  these  facts  mean  ard  what  should 
be  done  about  them.  The  be^t  solutions  are 
to  t>e  found  when  there  is  EUl>stantial  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau,  irrigation  districts 
and  local  authorities,  because  such  problems 
call  for  the  Interplay  and  reaction  of  many 
minds  and  many  Interests. 

This  Is  democracy  In  cperat  on.  This  must 
be  cur  approach  to  the  problem  of  developing 
the  great  river  basins  of  the  West.  Success 
of  our  method  will  be  the  test  of  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Reclsmatlon  Is  in  step  with  the 
times  and  truly  prepared  to  n  eet  the  greater 
responsibilities  demanded  by  a  tremendous 
post-war  program. 

The  objective  of  our  plan  is  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  water  and  mi  neral  resources 
cf  the  West  as  rapidly  as  posilble.  The  13,- 
000.000,000  construction  program  which  the 
Buresu  of  Reclamation  has  presented  to  the 
Congress  Is  the  largest  ever  offered  by  any 
Federal  agency  for  peacetime  development. 
It  is  the  first  step  in  a  long-Uirm  effort,  and 
calls  for  construction  of  236  irrigation  and 
multiple  purpose  projects  in  17  of  our  western 
States.  Employment  to  tide  over  a  possible 
slack  period  in  post-war  reconversion  would 
be  provided  for  several  humired  thousand 
men  at  the  peak  of  cOnstruci.lon  activity. 

This  plan  calls  for  unified  develcpment  of 
14  large  river  basins,  including  the  basins  of 
the  Missouri,  Columbia.  CoUrado,  and  Ar- 
kansas Rivers,  and  the  Central  Valley  of 
California,  each  as  an  integrated,  self-con- 
tained unit  served  by  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  dams  bull*,  to  impound 
irrigation  water  and  provide  flood  control. 
Not  only  does  the  plan  envlsaije  the  develop- 
ment of  some  135.000  new  farms  upon  about 
6.700,000  acres  of  desert  land,  but  supple- 
mental water  for  about  10.00C  ,000  additional 
acres  now  Inadeqtiately  served  by  existing 
water  supplies. 

The  question  of  what  advaatases  shall  be 
given  to  servicemen  upon  demobilization  on 
these  new  lands,  provided  thu  Congress  acts 
favorably  upon  our  plans,  if.  one  which  is 
becoming  pressing,  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
demand  for  farms  by  discharf;ed  soldiers  will 
far  exceed  anything  we  can  offer,  large  as  our 
program  Is.  Every  week  in  the  Washington 
Office  we  receive  many  letters  from  service 
people  who  are  looking  for  places  to  make 
farm  homes  for  themselves.  We  hope  that 
within  the  next  few  months  we  will  have 
the  complete  answer  for  them.  As  you  well 
know,  the  legislation  recently  passed  by  Con- 
gress gives  veterans  of  the  piesent  war  a  90- 
day  preference  right  of  entry  on  any  public 
land  opened  under  the  Homettead  Act.  How- 
ever, by  the  Botilder  Canyoii  Project  Act  of 
1038  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  public 
land  on  the  All-American  Canal  project  in 
southern  California,  veteran*  of  World  War 
No.  1  still  have  exclusive  preference  rights 
for  a  period  at  S  months. 

The  time  to  advance  a  soldier  settlement 
program  has  arrived.    Beproeentative  Jobx 


Mtnu»CK.   of   Arlsona.   has   introduced   bill 

8170.  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  work- 
ing with  him  to  formulate  a  plan  which  will 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  our  service  people. 
It  will  be  ready  soon. 

Ws  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  believe 
that  veterans  should  be  given  every  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  In  a  Ufa  of  their  own  sslsc- 
tlon,  under  conditions  which  will  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  living. 
They  should  have  ths  chance  of  becoming 
prosperous  members  of  the  commimitlss  ot 
their  choice. 

Whether  the  veterans  choose  t'ne  Coltmibla 
River  Basin — where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  already  been  authorized  to  pur- 
chase and  resell  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  permanent  settlement  of 
farm  families  and  preventing  speculation  in 
project  lands — or  whether  they  plan  to  make 
their  homes  In  the  Central  Valley,  or  per- 
haps in  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  now  is  the 
time  to  advance  a  program  which  will  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  gallant  defenders  of 
our  country.  We  know  that  we  are  going  to 
need  every  acre  of  land  we  can  get  ready  for 
western  migration. 

As  I  said,  our  plan  for  new  irrigation  on 
6.700.000  acres  immediately  after  the  war  is 
only  a  beginning.  There  are  now  some  21.- 
000,000  acres  of  land  under  irrigation  in  the 
West.  There  is  enough  water  available  for 
irrigation  of  some  22,000.000  more.  We 
should  move  toward  the  development  of  this 
land  systematically  and  vigorously.  You, 
your  chUdren.  and  your  children's  children 
for  generations  to  come  will  reap  the  benefits. 

In  offering  you  this  program  my  sole  re- 
quest of  you  is  that  you  will  study  It  care- 
fully as  reports  suggesting  means  to  develop 
each  river  basin  become  available,  confer 
with  our  engineers,  economists,  and  other 
technicians,  and  help  them  to  offer  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  that  best  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people.  If  you  will  do  that, 
I  have  no  fear  regarding  the  soundness  of 
the  decisions  that  will  be  reached,  or  the 
success  of  the  action  which  will  follow. 
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Monday.  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
us  who  know  the  many  difBcultles  and 
obstacles  which  beset  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  its  program  of  rotating  troops 
from  the  Pacific  theater  of  war  to  the 
homeland  are  Inclined  to  be  rather  tem- 
perate in  our  statements.  The  long  lines 
of  commtmications  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion to  the  continental  United  States  con- 
stitute a  major  problem  to  even  the  most 
sanguine  exponent  of  rotation  of  troops. 
The  diflBculties  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
bottoms  in  which  to  move  the  men  up  to 
the  front  and  back  to  the  States  cannot 
be  gainsaid.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
Army  unit  as  a  restilt  of  the  furloughing 
for  a  length  of  time  of  a  part  of  Its  per- 
sonnel, the  desire  of  the  responsible  offi- 
cers to  use  veteran  troops,  and  the 
natural  disinclination  to  disturb  a  going 
concern  are  all  considerations  which 
trouble  our  commanders.  I  am  there- 
fore most  sympathetic  with  the  General 


Staff  of  the  Army  in  its  desire  to  rotate 
these  men  without  hurting,  in  the  lemst, 
the  war  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced  that  the  good  of  the  service  de- 
mands that  men  overaefts,  especially  in 
the  South  Pacific  area,  be  rotated  every 
18  months.  The  officers  and  men  with 
whom  I  have  talked  and  who  have  had 
overseas  service  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
indicate  that  our  troops  cannot  carry  on 
with  maximum  efficiency  after  this  pe- 
riod has  passed.  Many  of  them  have 
fallen  victim  to  malaria  in  one  of  its  vari- 
ous forms — the  scourge  of  the  Tropics 
to  the  white  man —  and  many  have  fallen 
a  prey  to  other  tropical  dlsea.«:es  after 
long  periods  of  service.  The  standard  of 
their  health  has  dropped,  and  the  men 
have  more  easily  become  hospital  victims 
to  maladies  which  normally  would  not 
have  bothered  them.  Then.  too.  after 
18  months  of  overseas  service  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  rate  of  cases  of  ner- 
vousness and  battle  fatigue  shows  a  high 
curve  of  increase — a  most  potent  argu- 
ment for  rotation. 

Replacements  are  available  In  this 
country,  and  they  should  be  used.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  the  high  morale  needed 
for  a  lengthy  Pacific  war.  we  must  give 
these  men  an  incentive  to  do  their  very 
best  such  as  is  Indicated  by  the  policy 
of  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  furlough  to 
return  home  after  18  months.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  their  morale,  we  must 
keep  these  men  physically  at  high  pitch 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  this  hope  of 
a  trip  back  home.  The  ends  of  Justice 
and  the  needs  of  the  war  are  best  served 
by  taking  the.«:e  men  out  of  these  unde- 
sirable spots  of  the  universe  before  they 
become  nerve  cases  for  the  future  or 
battle  fatigue  cases  which  industry  can- 
not later  as.similate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  War  D3- 
partment  for  its  action  up  to  the  present 
time  in  providing  for  the  furloughing  of 
at  least  a  few  men  from  the  Pacific 
theater  after  many  months  of  active 
service  there.  I  express  the  hope  that 
our  General  Staff  may  soon  go  further 
with  its  plans  in  the  Pacific  to  make  this 
plan  really  effective  and  to  bring  back  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  our  veterans 
overseas;  and  that  it  will  make  possible 
the  realization  of  this  hope  by  every  man 
with  18  months  overseas  service  in  the 
Pacific. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with  these  remarks, 
I  ask  that  the  remarks  of  Commander 
in  Chief  Jean  A.  B.-unner,  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  appropriate  in  point,  be  here 
set  forth: 

Critical  of  the  weakness  in  our  mUitary 
machinery  that  has  developed  relative  to  ths 
rotation  of  troops  overseas  In  the  Padflo 
theater.  Jean  A.  Brunner,  Forest  Hills,  M.  T.. 
conunander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  recently 
issued  the  following  statement: 

"We  believe  the  Induction  and  training  of 
recruits  as  replacements  should  l>e  continued 
on  the  highest  level  as  a  source  of  addltlooal 
manpower  for  replacement  units.  The  policy 
of  keeping  veterans  in  combat  action  over- 
seas for  more  than  18  months  is  neither 
soood,  fair,  nor  democratic — when  ws  have 
the  potential  manpower  to  put  fresh  troops 
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In  the  fle!d.  Th*  War  Dapartment  has  ad- 
Uut  men  with  long  periods  of  over- 
rice,  nbo  have  alraady  surrlved  sev- 
eral campaigns,  should  bs  returced  home. 

"However,  the  total  niimber  of  men  ac- 
tually brought  home  to  date  is  relatively 
HMll.  Is  this  fact  true  because  our  military 
Mpwta  are  too  cautious  in  their  wlllingBMs 
to  rabatttut*  replacements  for  seasoned 
combat  troopsT  We  think  an  able-bodied 
nylacement  can  do  more  harm  to  the 
•aamy  than  a  war-weary  veteran  with  com- 
bat experience. 

"Under  the  present  system  we  are  de- 
liberately Inviting  the  danger  cf  creating  a 
poaK.«ar  army  of  millions  of  veterans  who 
wMI  Iw  Iwndicapped  by  the  effects  of  war 
fatlfua  a  condition  which  will  hamper  their 
mxljlisliiieiit  to  civilian  life  for  several  years. 
MMt  of  these  war-weary  victims  will  find  It 
Sa^oaslblo  to  establish  claims  for  disability 
ceapmaation  in  the  absence  of  visible 
woandi  or  physical  ailments  which  can  be 
traatait  with  medicine  or  surgery.  They  will 
b*  ■Mil  111  with  nervous  conditions  that  will 
naka  tkam  unemployable,  yet  they  will  be 
denied  disability  compensation. 

"Our  present  Ineffsetlve  rotation  jjollcy 
methods  are  hurting  the  morale  of  thousands 
of  men  overseas.  Months  ago  they  were  led 
to  believe  they  would  soon  start  for  home. 
After  endless  waiting  for  the  chance,  they 
bitterly  reaent  what  appears  to  have  been 
propaganda  to  appease  anxiotis  relatives  on 
tha  tMune  front." 


Statement  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  on  International  Order 
and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFoaMu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  It  a  very  great  priv- 
ilege to  be  able  to  have  inserted  in  the 
CoNcacssiONAL  RxcoRO  herewith  the 
statement  of  the  archbishops  end  bishops 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  firm.  Just,  and  lasting  peace.  No 
statement  on  this  subject  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  up  to  this  time  seems  to 
me  to  have  expressed  as  well  as  this 
statement  docs  the  terms  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  fundamental  answers  that 
must  be  given  to  it  if  we  are  to  succeed 
In  this,  the  greatest  challenge  v.'hich  any 
generation  has  faced,  perhaps  in  a  thou- 
sand years: 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States. 
at  the  ciore  cf  their  ananal  maatli^  here,  is- 
sued the  following  statanwnt  on  the  inter, 
national  order.  It  waa  signed  in  their  names 
by  the  admlniatratlve  bocud  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  whose  members 
•ra  Uward  Uooney.  archbishop  of  Detroit, 
chairman:  Samuel  A.  Strltch.  archbishop  of 
Chla«o.  Tloa  ehatnnan:  Francis  J.  Spellman. 
•rcBHakop  of  Mew  York,  secretary:  John  T. 
McMeiMtea.  arrhhlitinp  of  ClnclnnaU;  John 
Oiagutj  BCnrray.  aichbWiop  of  St.  Paul:  John 
J.  Mltty.  archbishop  of  San  Francisco:  Joseph 
r.  Rummel.  archbtahop  of  New  Orleans:  John 
F.  NaU,  bishop  of  Fort  Wayne;  Karl  J.  Alter. 
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I   bUhop  of  Toledo:  Jam« 
Omaha: 

•'We  have  met  the 
we  TncH  the  challense 

"This  is  the  questl 
minds  of  men  everywhfre 
and  hardablp  have 
less  aggraaalon.   The  mei 
the  masses  of  our 
want  to  be  true  to  our 
eo  much,  some  even  theii 
freedom.    They  want  tc 
future  generations  on 
forced  to  place  a  heavy 
for  their  freedoms, 
want  to  gamer  from  the 
and  losses  which  have 
the  full  fruits  of  victory 
The  foremost  problem 
is  how  to  secure  for 
world  a  Just  and  lasting 

"Recently   repre 
States,  the  United 
ion.  and  China  at 
lated  and  presented  to 
brosd    tentative   proposi  Is 
tlonal  organization  for 
peace  and  security  and 
dltlons  which  make  for 
posals  have  been  given 
study  and  discussion  by 
tries.    Our  own  Secre 
pressed  the  hope  that 
thought  and  opinion  wli: 
Epirlt  of  constructive 
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peace? 
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[  out  against  ruth- 
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who  have  clven 
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om  we  have  been 
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gone  into  this  war, 

in  a  good  p3ace. 

post-war  planning 

ourselves  and  all  the 
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entallves    of   the   United 
King  lom,  the  Soviet  Un- 
Dumparton  Oaks  formu- 
thelr  Governments 
for   an    intcrna- 
the  maintenance  of 
he  creation  of  con- 
peace.'     These  pro- 
0  the  public  for  full 
peoples  of  all  coun- 
of  State  has  ez- 
le4ders  of  our  national 
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them  selves 
Judfme  Its 


•T»ubllc  opinion  In 
a  tremendous  influence 
and    determining    the 
tlonal  collaboration  for 
public  opinion  is 
we  sliali  run  the  risk 
perhaps  return  to  the 
tics.'  which  in  the  past 
sowed  the  seeds  of  war 
Is  alert  and  Informed 
peace   and   scc\;rlty.    It 
all  our  citizens  recognlz* 
in  the  making  and 
They  must  Inform 
and  form  their 
sound  reason  and  our 
traditions.    They  must 
hatred,    from    distrust, 
mere  exp)ediency,  from 
from  Indifference  to  richl 
and  they  must  form  their 
basis  of  stem  objective 

"This  war  came  large 
tlon.    It  was  not  brough 
unlettered  peoples.    The 
losophy  which  asserts 
sion  Is  ths  creat.cn  of 
moral  principles  and  c 
human  life,  scholars 
philosophies  which 
social  systems,  enslave 
destroy  the  consciousn 
rights  and  duties.    In 
tion   of   the   common 
torted:  it  is  no  longer 
sequence  of  the  common 
end  the  common  dlschar;  e 
creation  of  the  caprice 
group  or  a  party.    The 
new  era,  which  these 
proved  to  be  a  hideous 
are  to  have  a  Just  and 
be  the  creation  of  a  sane 
a  clear  vision  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  God 
recognition  of  the  onen 
tmderlylng  all  national 
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"We  have  no  confident  e 
does  not  carry  Into  efle<  t 
tions  or  equivocations,  tie 
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H.  r.yan,  bishop  of 
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a  bad  peace  and 

tragedy  of  'power  poli- 

ivided  nations  and 
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can  have  a  lasting 
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their  responsibility 
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in  the  light  of 

<  hristlan  democratic 

1  ree  themselves  from 

from    the    spirit    of 

latlonal  greed,  and 

In  the  use  cf  might. 

Judgments  on  the 

1  ealities. 

y  from  bad  educa- 
on  by  primitives  or 
contemporary  phl- 
rlght  of  aggres- 
holars.    Dlscaiding 
i^wdlng  God  out  of 
the  monstrous 
in  political  and 
human  reason  and 
of  innate  human 
systems  the  no- 
Is  utterly  dls- 
cctocelved  as  the  con- 
enjoynrtnt  of  rights 
of  duties,  but  the 
of  a  dictator  or  a 
;ilded  dreams  of  a 
sysfems  heralded,  have 
nightmare.    If  we 
lasting  peace.  It  must 
realism,  which  has 
m^ral  law.  a  reverent 
its  author,  and  a 
of  the  human  race 
distinctions. 
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Atlantic  Charter.  We  feel,  too,  that  It  chould 
provide  assistance  for  prostrate  nations  In 
reconstructing  their  economic,  social,  and 
political  Institutions.  If  Justice  Is  compro- 
mised. If  unreasonable  concssslons  are  made 
to  might,  grievances  will  rankle  In  the  bosoms 
of  aggrieved  nations  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  prostrate  nations  are  not 
a£slsted  in  giving  to  their  peoples  fair  eco- 
nomic cppcrtunitles,  they  will  become  the 
arena  of  civil  strife  and  turmoil.  No  inter- 
national organization  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  peaca  which  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

"There  is  an  international  community  of 
nations.  God  Himself  has  made  the  nations 
interdependent  for  their  full  life  and  growth. 
It  Is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  creating  an 
International  community  but  of  organizing 
it.  To  do  this  we  must  repudiate  absolutely 
the  tragic  fallacies  of  power  politics,  with  its 
balance  of  power,  spheres  of  Influence  in  • 
system  of  puppet  governments,  and  the  re- 
sort to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  Interna- 
tional difficulties. 

"might  MT7ST  TIELO  TO  LAW 

"After  the  last  World  War  an  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  the  international  commu- 
nity. It  failed,  not  because  its  objective  was 
mistaken  but  because  of  inherent  defects  in 
its  charter,  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  nations  were  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nize their  duty  to  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  world.  International  law 
must  govern  International  relations.  Might 
must  te  subordinated  to  law.  An  Interna- 
tional institution,  based  on  the  recognition 
of  an  objective  moral  obligation,  and  not  on 
the  binding  force  of  covenant  alone,  is  needed 
for  the  preservation  of  a  Just  peace  and  the 
promotion  of  International  cooperation  for 
the  common  good  of  the  international  com- 
munity. The  common  good  of  every  nation 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  common 
good  of  the  international  community. 

"The  Internatlonel  Institution  must  be 
universal.  It  must  seek  to  Include,  with  cue 
regard  to  basic  equality  of  rights,  all  the  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  strong  and  weak.  Its 
constitution  must  be  democratic.  While  it 
Is  reasonable  to  set  up  a  security  council  with 
linrited  membership,  this  council  must  not 
te  an  Instrument  for  Imperialistic  domina- 
tion by  a  few  powerful  nations.  Before  It 
every  nation  must  stand  on  Its  rights,  and 
not  on  Its  power.  It  must  not  allow  any 
nation  to  sit  in  Judgment  In  Its  own  case. 
Frankly,  it  must  recognize  that  for  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  life  Is  not  static.  It 
must,  therefore,  provide  In  Its  charter  for  ths 
revision  of  treaties  In  the  Interest  of  Justice 
and  the  common  good  of  the  International 
commxinlty,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition  of 
a  people's  coming  of  age  In  the  family  of 
nations. 

"STRONG  NATIONS  MTTST  HTLP  WIAX 

"The  function  of  the  international  organ- 
ization must  be  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  the  promotion 
of  International  cooperation,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  common  policies  for  the  solution  of 
common  economic,  sccial.  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems.  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  It  Is  reasonable  that  the  organization 
have  at  Its  disposal  resources  for  coercing 
outlaw  nations  even  by  military  measures. 

"In  fostering  and  promoting  International 
cooperation  It  must  seek  to  guarantee  to  ths 
weak  and  poor  nations  economic  oppor- 
tunities which  are  necessary  to  give  their 
peoples  reasonable  standards  of  living,  and 
it  must  seek  to  prevent  selflsh  monopollsUc 
control  of  raw  materials  which  are  needed 
fOT  the  economic  stability  of  other  nations. 
Effective  International  cooperation  lays  defl- 
xxlte  duties  on  favored  nations.  No  nation 
may  view  with  unconcern  conditions  that 
permit  millions  of  workers  in  any  country 
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to  be  without  the  opporturity  to  secure  from 
their  labor  adequate  family  support.  Na- 
tions rich  in  natural  resources  must  remem- 
.  ber  that  ownership  of  property  never  dis- 
penses from  the  social  obligations  of  stoward- 
Ehlp.  Natioiis  gifted  with  nventive  and  pro- 
ductive gcnliis  are  obligated  to  serve  the 
reasonable  needs  of  other  nations.  Nations 
should  open,  under  effective  guaranties,  world 
lanes  of  commerce  and  world  avenues  of 
communication  to  all  law-ibldlng  countries. 
Protective  national  legislation  lor  legitimate 
national  economic  interests  must  not  im- 
pede the  flow  of  International  commerce  and 
the  right  social  function  of  International  ex- 
change. 

"TETTH  row,  WOBL3  COTTRT 

"In  the  international  organization  there 
should  be  a  world  court  to  which  Justiciable 
disputes  among  nations  most  be  submitted. 
Its  authority  should  not  bs  merely  advisory 
but  strictly  Judicial.  A  condition  for  the 
right  functioning  of  this  c<.urt  is  the  proper 
development  and  codification  of  International 
law.  Competent  international  authority 
must  enact  into  positive  lf.w  the  principles 
of  the  moral  law  in  their  International  refer- 
ences, and  to  these  will  be  added  positive 
treaty  provisions  and  the  charter  and  legis- 
lation of  the  international  organization. 

"The  world  court  should  be  empowered  to 
render  decisions  In  cases  submitted  to  it 
either  by  any  party  in  in-.«rest  or  by  the 
International  organization.  It  must  have 
authority  to  refer  its  decisions  to  the  inter- 
national organization  for  execution.  It 
would  be  useless  to  set  up  a  world  court  and 
either  deny  It  the  right  to  demand  the  execu- 
tion of  Its  decisions  or  mase  the  execution 
of  them  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  In- 
ternational organization.  Nations  which  re- 
fuse to  submit  their  international  disputes 
which  constitute  a  threat  tc  the  peace  or  the 
common  good  of  the  intornatlonal  com- 
munity, should  be  treated  by  the  Interna- 
tional organization  as  outlav.'  nations.  More- 
over obligatory  arbitration  of  International 
disputes  which  threaten  world  peace  would 
mark  a  signal  advance  in  international  rela- 
tions. 

"insist  on  INNATE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

"The  international  organization  must 
never  violate  the  rightful  scvcrelgnty  of  na- 
tions. Sovereignty  Is  a  right  which  comes 
from  the  Judicial  personality  of  a  nation 
and  which  the  International  organization 
must  5?.fcgU£:rd  and  defenc.  However,  na- 
tional sovereignty  may  not  be  interpreted  as 
absolving  a  nation  from  Its  cbllgatlons  In  the 
International  community.  Moreover,  even 
within  the  State,  nationa:.  sovereignty  Is 
limited  by  the  Innate  rights  of  men  and  fam- 
ilies. Since  civil  authority  does  not  confer 
these  God-given  rights  It  may  not  violate 
them. 

"The  Ideology  of  a  natlori  in  Its  Internal 
life  is  a  concern  of  the  international  com- 
munity. To  reject  this  principle  Is  tanta- 
mount to  maintaining  that  the  violation  of 
the  Innate  rights  of  men  In  a  country  by 
Its  own  government  has  no  i elation  to  world 
peace.  Just  at  this  moment .  in  the  interest 
of  world  peace,  our  Nation  Is  exerting  Itself 
to  root  out  some  Ideologiei  which  violate 
human  rights  in  the  countries  we  are  liber- 
ating. We  hold  that  If  there  Is  to  be  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  world  peace,  the  Interna- 
tional organization  should  demand  as  a  con- 
dition of  membership  that  every  nation  guar- 
antee in  law  and  respect  in  fact  the  innate 
rights  of  men,  families,  and  minority  groups 
in  their  civil  and  religious  life.  Surely  our 
generation  should  know  that  tyranny  in  any 
nation  menaces  world  peace.  A  nation  which 
refuses  to  accord  to  its  own  people  the  full 
enjoyment  of  innate  human  rights  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  cooperate  In  the  International 
community  for  the  maintenance  of  a  peace 
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which  Is  based  on  the  recognition  of  na- 
tional freedom.  Such  a  naUon  wUl  pursue 
lu  own  selflsh  international  policies,  while 
paying  lip  service  to  international  coopera- 
tion. 

"rax  MEN,  FREE  NATIONS 

"We  have  It  within  our  power  to  Introduce 
a  new  era.  the  era  for  which  peoples  have 
been  longing  through  the  centuries,  the  era 
in  which  nations  will  live  together  la  Justice 
and  charity.  It  is  a  Christian  hope  we  want 
to  realize,  the  hope  of  a  world  at  peace,  a 
world  of  sovereign  states  cooperating  in  as- 
suring all  men  the  fiUl  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  a  world  of  free  men  and  free  nations 
with  their  freedom  secured  imder  law.  War 
may  come,  but  If  our  hope  is  realized  It  will 
be  a  war  of  punishment  meted  out  to  outlaw 
nations.  Through  all  the  sufferings  and  sac- 
riflces  of  this  war  we  have  remembered  and 
we  recall  today  the  words  of  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive, written  at  its  beginning:  'We  shall  win 
this  war,  and  in  victory  we  shall  seek  not 
vengeance  but  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational order  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ 
shall  rule  the  hearts  of  men  and  of  nations.'  "• 


The  Late  Endicott  Peabcdj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20. 1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record  and  Include  an  editorial,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  head  master  of  the 
school  I  attended  as  a  boy.  In  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reverend  Endicott  Peabody, 
the  founder  of  Groton  School,  the  Nation 
has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  educators 
of  youth,  and  many  men  and  women  a 
sincere  and  affectionate  friend. 

There  was  nothing  half  way  about  Mr. 
Peabody.  physically,  mentally,  or  moral- 
ly. Whatever  he  did  was  done  intensely 
and  whatever  he  thought  and  believed 
was  with  the  deepest  conviction.  His  love 
for  his  country  was  impressive;  his  ab- 
horrence of  evil  was  colossal;  his  zeal 
for  service,  a  burning  fire;  and  his  belief 
in  and  his  love  for  his  God.  his  very  life. 
The  boys  who  came  to  his  school,  as  well 
as  the  teachers,  were  all  inspired  to  fol- 
low his  high  and  rugged  standard  of  liv- 
ing. They  all  loved  him,  but  they  always 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  was  a  clean 
hver,  a  clean  sportsman,  a  clean  thinker, 
a  great  American. 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial  about 
this  great  man  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune: 

ENDICOTT  PEA800T 

Like  the  tower  of  the  Groton  chapel,  the 
Impressive  figure  of  Dr.  Peabody  dominated 
the  school  which  he  founded  in  the  rolling 
country  of  northern  Massachusetts  60  years 
ago.  For  56  of  those  years  he  was  the  active 
head  master,  entering  into  every  phase  of 
the  disciplined  and  spartan  regime  he  or- 
dained for  the  brethren  committed  to  his 
charge.  Generations  of  Groton  alumni,  of 
whom  President  Roosevelt  is  one,  testify  to 
the  influence  of  the  rector's  virile  and  forth- 
right example. 

After  his  eventual  retirement  at  a  vlgorotis 
83  he  could  say:  "I  have  been  a  most  for- 


tunate man."  Born  among  possessions,  he 
was  never  po— eased  by  them;  he  subordi- 
nated his  whole  life  to  his  strong  sense  of  a 
mission.  Educated  in  England,  he  borrowed 
only  such  Ideas  as  seemed  to  him  useful.  Ftar 
more  than  a  half  a  century  he  received  un- 
limited power  and  generous  support  in  ac- 
complishing his  chosen  work.  Discrimina- 
tion was  his  and  a  rare  gift  of  leadership. 

The  place  of  Endicott  Peat>ody  In  the  long 
line  of  distinguished  New  England  school- 
men is  assured.  Like  other  head  masters 
still  In  harness,  he  had  stanch  faith  in  what- 
soever things  are  honest,  true,  and  of  good 
report.  He  held  that  the  strengthening  of 
a  boy's  character  need  not  yield  precedence 
to  the  training  of  a  boy's  mind.  Neither  a 
theologian  nor  an  educational  theorist,  he 
devoted  his  abounding  energies  to  the  end- 
less tasks  of  an  exacting  routine.  With  his 
scorn  for  weakness  of  any  sort,  he  would  hava' 
been  restive  under  a  lingering  tllnew.  It 
was  far  more  In  character  for  him  to  park 
his  car  by  the  side  of  the  X3roton  road  and 
quietly  go  to  sleep. 


Federal  Aid  for  Post-war  Hifliway 
G>nstniction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATIVM 
Monday.  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr .  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  consider  the  proposals  for  Fed- 
eral aid  for  post-war  highway  construc- 
tion. The  several  measures  introduced 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  contain 
various  methods  or  formulas  for  allo- 
cating the  funds  authorized  to  the  Statea 
as  well  as  different  ratios  of  Pederal- 
s:,ate  participation,  or  the  matching 
basis.  Thus,  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  received  by  my  State  and  all  other 
States  is  different  under  the  various 
measures.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
amount  of  money  each  State  will  have 
to  provide  in  order  to  match  or  qualify 
for  Federal  highway  aid. 

This  is  a  most  Important  question  and 
one  which  vitally  affects  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  each  State,  and  each  Individual 
taxpayer.  The  ability  of  the  Statea  to 
match  proposed  Federal  aid  for  high- 
ways has  caused  much  concern  among 
Members  of  the  Congress,  State  ofDcials. 
representatives  of  highway-user  groups, 
and  interested  citizens.  It  seems  that 
all  agree  that  future  development  of  the 
Nation's  highways  should  be  based  on 
need  and  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  tax- 
payers. Equally  important  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  we  heed  the  urgent 
requests  of  the  great  national  organiza- 
tions representing  the  farmers  and  other 
principal  users  of  the  highways  to  enact 
legislation  for  highway  construction 
which  can  be  financed  in  the  States  from 
revenues  produced  by  current  tax  rates 
and  not  f  oi  ce  the  States  to  resort  to  tax 
increases  or  issuance  of  additional  bonds 
at  this  critical  time  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in   the  Record  at   this 
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point  in  my  remarks  the  tables  presented 
to  the  Roads  Committee  of  this  Hoxise 
April    28.    1944.    by    Commissioner 


Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  of  the  Pubbc 
Roads  Administration.  "Ihis  Information 
and  the  tables  were  su  jmitted  to  the 


Estimmtt  o/  the  tbility  of  the  Statea  to  match  a  Federal  authoHzation 

and  matched  75-25, 


committee  in  open  and  public  hearing  on 
H.  R.  2426.  which  was  then  under  con- 
sideration: 

Ifear  apportioned  according  to  H. 
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Estimate  of  the  ability  of  the  States  to  match  a  Federal  authorization  of  tl. 000. 000. 000  a  year  apportioned  according  to  H.  M.  242$ 

and  matched  75-25,  year  /9<5— Continued 


EUU 


Kebmska, 

Kevada 

Kew  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey .-... 

New  Mrxioo 

N>w  Vork 

North  Cirolina...... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

(    Inhoma 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvanki 

RhfKte  l5l)in<l. 

Fonth  ("nrolina 

boiith  Dakou..^ 

Trnneasee . 

Tpxm 

Ilah 

Vcrniont 

Viniinia 

tVanhlnirton 

Vciit  \  irirlnia 

M'lM-on^in 

AVyornljiK 

I^lstrlrVuf  roluintiia 


Expenditures,  excluding  construction 


Debt  serrice 


Principal » 


l.nOOM. 


800 

1,R77 
1.35A 
8.fiI2 
6,300 
SO 


Interest 


Total 


1,001)  dot. 


Total. 


3,144 

30 

rsT44 

"'jni' 

(V,SM 


603 

"Mm 

5.HI7 

1,«IA 

2flO 


91001 


121 
3,130 

Ml 

4, 11» 

2,434 

U 


230 
2,1«6 

IM 
1,700 


r.2 

4« 

S7 

3,040 


43 


1,000  tot. 


1.021 
4.  Ti.7 
1.901 
1Z731 
7,7i4 
60 


Malnt*- 
naoot 


State 

biRhway 

police 


i.r«3 

6.310 

21.^ 

8,534 

i.'742 
CS60 


7.16 
4A 

210 
7.H.W 
l.MId 

3W 


40,761 


133,  M3 


1,000  iol. 
3,4S8 
I.OIS 
3,370 
5.327 
2.783 
12.C58 

2.023 

17,904 

3.S80 

4.021 

:2.  ow) 

1.3O0 
4.3«3 
2.077 
2.700 
12.415 
1.570 
1.721 
7.234 
4,  ri74 
(•..MM 
6,7JVe 
W71 
1,123 


370.  zas 


1,000  M. 

190 

11 

2()« 
770 
I'l 

i.noi 

^35 
.Vi 
024 
66A 
37« 
4,513 

::22 

CM 

62 

300 

737 

ar.5 

IIA 

7A1 

V07 

Ifl 

fit' 

MO 


Adminis- 
tration, 
enRine**- 
in^.  e<iuip- 
ment,  and 
misoel- 
laueous 


1,000  dot. 

OiO 
1.042 

602 
?.  13R 
2.113 
1.344 
1,718 

400 
6.600 
1.030 
1.468 
0^026 

7C5 
1.340 

t<tK 
l.OOH 
3.07H 

604 

270 
1,336 

033 
3,340 

747 

136 
l.OM 


ToUl 


1,000  4i»i. 
4.36A 
3.071 
K.«« 

12.043 
fi.077 

2R.S34 

35.713 
%V» 

H43B 
6,378 
R.44H 

41.H38 
2.461 

14.033 
4  747 
^K(« 

22,706 
3,408 
t,S70 
0.178 
6,7M 

19, 818 
•.833 
I.WT 


aniou 


8I.878 


*»,0M 


Amount  •«quirw<}  to  match 
FeOb.-*!  funds 


Previously 
allocated 


Propose^.' 
aliocstiao 

under 
H.  U.  2426 


1,000  dot. 
X\«i 

122 

814 
2.344 

010 
6.710 
4.466 
6,308 
1,006 
6,7m 

406 
^C33 
1.087 
1148 
3.H57 
3.372 
9,130 
60 

413 
8,067 

to« 

1.383 
1, 841 


180,988 


1.000  iol. 

ikO» 

880 

1.887 

^8^S 

30.  M7 
8.W3 
4.223 

13.388 
6,708 
3.4A2 

16,570 
1.667 
4.043 
3.fl3 
7,230 

30,303 
1,461 
L667 
6.340 
4.618 
8.087 
8.107 
ll«7 
l,6f7 


111,139 


Total 


1.000  M. 
0.080 
1.003 
Z481 

8.1fi7 
3.Mfi 

9^^a6 

12.R40 

0.  .ui 

1.V268 

13,472 

3,06K 

22.503 

2.704 

6.701 

7.570 

ia'02 

30.833 

1.630 

3.080 

0.307 

4.717 

8,349 

11.948 

3.887 

1.687 


411107 


Bakneo 

Dee.  31, 

1946 


IfiOOtd. 

-198S 

644 

-» 

16^234 

-4.0B0_ 

B.«18 

81688 

-7, 080 

I.fW 

-6,088 

R.97S 

66,088 

m 

-1063 

-1902 

&0I4 

-1.881 

i.ai 

-14W 

21.661 

fll788 

-1^488 

91  flic 

tm 


211. 7«8 


I  'I  fw<ir  (til  ifirr*  d"  fi'if  ln<'l(jdr  drft(ilt<'lv  ciiffiniittol  drhi  rci^rvp*  i,t  •Inktrir  fiindn. 
I  Dulawiirc,  (In  ftfls,  .Vcw  Y'/fk,  l!ii'»la  UUnd.  and  H'i«Kinsl0  (uIImw  ifiuiKvs 
Wkish,  Willi'*  vnrylni  In  d«-itll,  rr«<tlt  In  an  i««atwll)r  "1  fvaA**  PTMNdMN.    Cnflf»> 
ttly,  till  bulairc*  ar«<  iih<>wri  (>  r  ian  I,  l<>44 


» >«lti«'e  l»i«'  Ktiili^f'tlUiWi  an  eiMWiihllv  "I  fund"  jiffHse^liire,  It  If  Mminod  IhM  Uito 
•m'>urt(,  wM'h  univ'IH  tn  Nlan^v,  will  IxfTTfii/'dtnlnr  ff-ni  (be  wMral  fund, 
«  iKMcMot  in(  lixb-  t('tf'n|(iia(i.|y  ia.v»«i,'«i(ifiwf  v.d  Ut  tlie  me8i88l88iilM»0<lrHlMb 
'  I'ayintfiii* 'ill"  Irxin  ninklnii  fun-l* ir<-  n»t  iniluilt'd. 


titimat*  of  th«  ahiUty  of  th*  itatu  to  match  a  federal  authoritation  of  $lfiOO.OOOfiOO 

and  mMtchad  Tt-ll,  year  1949 


a  year  apportionad  aceording  to  M.  M.  Ut9 


J8l^''e"lw  •.#####»###»#. .###.»###»#####»•#*.#' 

^1  W^W#-  w»wm9m9»mmmwmw»99*wm99»m»rm*9'm*'  • 

^rwa»   a*  .......###.#*. ...r. .*..#.*......• 

%^8flWy^f|il.»>...»».».».»...»....»..r».. ...... 

« iMMieelHtlC -.......•....•»............•'•* 

lVL«»sre .....,..,......,.„.- 

FU^ri-t* 

i<«^>riris 

Idaho 

IllimilK 

Indiaiw  - ..... ....... 

Iowa 

Kan>as  i . ...... — 

Krntiicky 

Louisijuui . .... 

Main«- 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts . 

Mlrhicai) .................'.. 

>l  h-.npsot,-* . .... 

^lissUsiiipi ..„_ .................. 

^lissoiiri ........ - 

Montana 

Npbra.«ka ... . 

Nevada '. . 

New  Hampshire...........,........——. 

New  Jersey ........................... 

Now  Mexico . . .. .. — . 

New  York 

North  Carnlina . . 

North  Dakot.i 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Kliode  I.Mand . . 

Foutb  Carolina . 

Booth  Dakota 

Tenneasoe 

Texas 

ttah 

Vermont 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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I9M' 


•^m 

14U 

-3,  DM 

r,8i« 

-«38 
l«,923 

0) 

11378 
(») 

-1088 

<  0,686 

1006 

1.333 

1.184 

1806 

—373 

1.066 

11,106 

480 

1724 

16,470 

-8,102 

-1,201 

-6,112 

-1P96 

544 

-SO 

16,334 

-4.000 

(') 

216.'!8 

-7,060 

1.606 

-5.038 

8,076 

86,030 

o 

-1063 
-1002 

6,014 
-1,563 

1,5.-18 
->1407 


f  IHltiwtyiiMr  rprwiMW 


M'rf/<f'4lMl 


tfiOOUl, 

i.m 

IfM 

W.W 
80,198 

6, 764 
Ui,  606 

1067 
14,161 
14.063 

1631 
11106 
1.S,.104 

7,300 

6.  an 

11018 

13.606 

6;  386 

6.600 

10,272 

24,306 

14.617 

6,753 

11688 

4.881 

4.088 

l.SM 

1044 

16,887 

4,196 

61821 

27.071 

1404 

21644 

0,401 

0.064 

81971 

1«7« 

11.006 

1603 

11,037 

21463 

4.100 

1,3U 


IJ)OO40l, 

».m 

mi 

l«u 

I1846 
1,198 
4,0*7 
1.080 

460 
1613 

228 
21603 
3,630 
11,638 
3,857 
1486 
1058 
1834 
6.502 
6,652 

744 
8,726 

246 
10,108 

303 
1.040 

314 

1340 

14,354 

890 

33,050 

8,541 

021 
9,646 

488 

1137 

SI  356 

1854 

1303 

340 
4,842 
8^821 

401 
1.100 


M 

6(3 
Vi 


43 

63 


137 

174 

1.308 

448 


87 
803 


801 


118 
103 


9T0 
3 

807 

8 

1.M0 

• 

T 


TeM 


IflOhM. 

w.m 

4,887 
14,341 
41736 

7,474 
14,763 

iir 

14,1101 
17.307 

1803 
35,602 
10.071 
10,103 
11.687 
]4,C63 
16,653 

0,124 
11.201 
16,011 
26,861 
21348 

6,008 
21223 

4,813 

6.033 

1271 

6,184 
81,357 

6,278 
86,871 
86,683 

1327 
31  SOS 

0,886 
14.761 
6A.335 

6.540 
11X17 

4,330 
16,770 
81,700 

4,501 

1301 


iir#firMt4nfM 


'  mm00»mmmm0»mt 

m 


<1.1W 


840 


IflOOid, 


»*#»•»#•##  r 


m 

78 

75 
40 
14 
16 
30 


30 
980 

90 
100 

75 


40 
100 


1.600 


2S0 


850 
16 


38 
78 


T«4«l 


$fioa4M. 
nm 

4.«J7 
14,341 

41 010 

7.MI3 
14,  H'» 

4.303 
14,1118 
17.883 

1828 
86.100 
19.  \2l 
IM.  102 
11.587 
14.085 
17.603 

0,214 
11.650 
]«i.OM 

2^8»l 
alia 

7.688 
21323 

4.813 

6.023 

1271 

M84 
SI.  857 

6^378 
88.371 
SIC  083 

1S37 
11846 

0.8U 
H76I 
66,685 

6,556 
113U7 

4.330 
1^804 
81.  M* 

4.881 

3k  sn 


T«t«l 


tn,Tm 

>i:S 

17. 8n 

1,7I» 
48^  Mt 

3im 

30.884 
11771 
18,781 
17.388 
11.180 
31788 

16.  m 
98,  en 

81 8U 

-1.084 

21131 

-1.388 

loai 

1818 

MM 
47.8M 

1. 181 

8^871 

88,  Ml 

-1741 

84.  Ml 

<8» 

31 7M 

121 7M 

^668 
10.148 

1.438 
31718 
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tl.OOOjOOOjDOO  a  year  apportioned  according  to  H.  R.  242$ 
46 — Continued 

Balance  Tan. 
1,19*6' 

Receipts 

Sum 

Blgtaway-iuer  reT( 

aoaa 

Property 
taxes  and  ap- 
propriations 
from  eeneral 
funds 

Miacellaneoiu 
income 

Total 

Total  amount 
available 

Motor-taa- 
taies 

Motor-Teh  ide 

Tflgistratioo 

hea,9te. 

Motoi 
ree 

carrier 
ipU 

Total 

WaaUMton. 

W««iitfiite. 

wiuiiiiiijm 

D^kSTSr  c<iiinitto."rrrri     '.'.iv.'".'.'.'. 

t,0004«i. 
21. Ul 

-5,«3 

P) 
1216 
1900 

1,000  e»i. 

10,781 
7.711 
0.606 

12,4.W 
2,008 
4.228 

tftOOM. 
7.133 
4.630 
6,180 

4.827 

502 

1,508 

1,00 

)dol. 

617 
....... 

""376' 

1,000  dot. 
27.503 
12,350 
16,030 
17.285 
1070 
6,736 

1.00Q  del. 

t,*666' 

IfiOOiol. 
30 
75 

800 
30 
25 

300 

1,000  dol. 
27.533 
1Z42S 
19.520 
17.315 
ZOOS 
6,036 

1,000  dol. 
49.084 
10.711 
14.037 
17,315 
8,211 
8.936 

ToUl 

20(1,411 

887,638 

886^613 

0,860 

834,110 

4.718 

5,829 

844,657 

i.auoes 

Ezpenditores,  en 

adintr  construction 

Amount 

required  to 

mateb 

Federal 

funds  under 

H,  R.  24i6 

tu>t« 

Debt  KTTiee 

Ml 

ni 

In  fe- 
nce 

State  High- 
way Police 

Adminis- 
tration, en- 

rineerins, 
equipment, 

and  mts- 

oellaneous 

Tota: 

Balance 
Dec  31. 1946 

• 
/ 

Principal  • 

Intcrast 

Total 

AWtama                             ,,.„ , 

l.C4»M. 
1.670 

ioTo" 

1.775 
1,7*1 

■•3 

171 

6,000 

t.000  4ol. 
1.248 

4.'6m" 

1.445 

425 
104 
193 
52 
135 

IfiOOM. 
Z918 

7,125" 

3.320 

3.206 

1,234 

629 

230 

J,  786 

37 

0,480 

i.a 

)dol. 
3,014 
1.738 
3.058 
14.939 
1.734 
3,512 

905 
3.889 
Z279 
1.531 
7.607 
7.933 
8.679 
4,7.^3 
6,963 
8,942 
4,530 
2,754 
5.330 
11,018 
7,798 
X132 
7.075 
2,660 
3.488 
1,018 
3,370 
5,327 
2:783 
12,658 
25.426 
Z023 
17.904 
3,880 
4.921 
22.090 
1.309 
4.363 
2.077 
2.760 
U41S 
1,579 
1.721 
7.234 
4.674 
0.506 
8^759 

971 
1.122 

IfiOOdol. 
636 
178 
204 

8,488 
337 
725 
303 
422 
777 
151 

1,337 

1,077 
448 
213 
800 
630 
296 
546 
587 
744 
483 
SOS 
«21 
262 
199 
11 
206 
770 
181 

1,601 
835 
56 
034 
566 
376 

i5I3 
222 
686 
52 
309 
737 
365 
115 
763 
967 
16 

78" 
530 

l.COO  dol. 

920 

950 

1,874 

i700 

1,1M 

ill4 

790 

1,447 

471 

755 

6,745 

1.236 

Z245 

1,338 

1.840 

1.236 

547 

2.508 

802 

86 

S65 

714 

1,773 

620 

6t)0 

1,042 

•       802 

tl38 

2.112 

1,344 

1, 718 

490 

8.600 

1.030 

1,458 

9,925 

1.349 
6!8 

1,99» 

8.078 
564 
279 

1,335 
933 

X340 
747 
335 

1,038 

l,C00dal. 
7,407 
1864 
12.261 

36.347 
6,432 

2,626 
i988 
6.312 
2,474 

25,  169 

ia24« 

14.658 
7.639 
8,103 

15,799 
7,481 
6,833 
7.005 

11,848 

12.  745 
7,018 

17.839 
3.905 
4.356 
2,071 
5,370 

12,938 
6^000 

28.174 

35,  .156 
Zf)27 

24,428 
^376 
7,986 

41.811 
Z451 

13,925 
Z747 

10.481 

22.480 
Z4fl« 
Z564 
0.358 
6,768 

19, 614 
7,584 
1,672 
2,680 

1,000  dol. 
7,117 
1,988 
8.507 

11.494 
4,402 
Z643 
1.667 
4.8.'i3 
8.363 
Z469 

14.  9.17 
8,277 
7,930 
7,573 
6,540 
5.  2S7 
Z743 
8,210 
6,007 

11.030 
8.623 
.1.  9rA 
9,927 
4,544 
5,920 
880 
1,667 
5,823 
2,9.36 

20,647 
8,383 
4,223 

13.263 
6.706 
3,462 

16,570 
1,667 
4.643 
8.713 
7,230 

20,203 
1.461 
1.667 
6.340 
4.613 
3.987 
a  107 
2,167 
1.667 

1,000  dol. 
-5. 053 

ArtMMM 

Artini 

CaHtaaia. ... 

Cotorwlo  ... 

CuuupdlctiC ...•...-^•. .•••.... ....*••.... 

Datovm „ 

rionda. 

Qeettia 

I4ah«       , 

2,188 
-7.  210 

43.888 
-Z857 

30.523 

17.240 

2.547 

-3.2M 

DHmta                            .... 

3,480 

5,75s 

3.603 

towa. 

KmlBeky-irr!"""™""!!"!!!!"""" 

7.400 
1,204 

877 
41 

8.2S6 
1.335 

-Z254 

— Z441 

4,143 

4.38.'5 

1.64e 

861 

175 

.....3.. 

.... 

8,806 
46B 

160 

12 

499 

1.430 

2,370 

55 

7.  SOI 

Z118 

1.027 

187 

Vow' 

8,800 

8.370 

463 

-3.85« 

Maryhad... 

Mtahim .IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

MooUna ... 

Nvhraska 

Nevada 

9M 

1Z711 

3,5)^ 

5.197 

18.448 

-14.  (138 

-5.042 

-0.748 

-7.238 

-138 

New  Hampshtoa... .......... 

Kem  iumy .................. 

800 
1.607 
l,fl4 
81612 
Ik  880 
80 

8.144 

30 
1^086 

102 
X0B6 

800 

81080 

*227 

8 

X130 

185 

1.571 

002 

4,703 

1,923 

1X871 

7,577 

88 

i."ai' 

8,283 

215 

7,827 

6,220 

449" 

36 

W4 

T.6S3 

X078 
388 

-1.901 

V.S30 

N»w  MMk» 

New  York 

-&747 
3e..ViO 

Nortb  Carolina^ 

15.301 

North  I>akata.„ 

-10,502 

Ohio 

Oklab«ima. 

Onmm   _ 

ftaafThmnia 

-3,150 

-8,Z53 

-1Z2H8 

64.  .343 

BW<a  Uiamd : :„ 

tntft  Dakola..~I"I"I"r!rn!""II"III 

Z4.37 
-8.423 

—5,032 

utah.."""i™~™ii™iiii";iiii;"i;i 

Vennant . 

Vtoitaia 

WMktafton 

wSivlndaia,, 

<000 
6,380 

404" 

M4 

4a«7 

1078 
290 

1.414 

«" 

26 
50 
1.786 
... 

5.007 

-1Z381 

Z255 

-4,337 

83.388 

7.830 

-9..V)4 

1,624 

l>*ttrk*  »l  CwhBiiIbii~"iri"7rriIIIIir""" 

1,373 
4,S!W 

1"  " 

'^'^ 

021 076 

87,975 

uaosi 

r76,238 

8a035 

81.876 

519, 100 

311, 130 

22Z829 

*Delawai«.  0«nkL  Naw  York.  Bboda  Utand.  and  WtaOMia  toilow  practicea      tarn 
mtaiUf  ao  tiakawTwa  ilww  fcr  Jan.  1.  lOO.            '                "                                  ,, 

ace  the  State  follows 
nt,  whicb  Is  needed  to 
oe.1  not  Include  funds  1 
ifments  due  frnm  sink 

/  $1,000,000,000  a 
lear  1947 

an  e»entlaI1y 
balance,  will  h 
■BserTpd  for  th* 
tng  funds  arc  t 

year  appor 

one-fund  proce 
*  forthcotninf 
usp  of  countiei 
lot  inrhhird. 

tioned  aocot 

dure,  it  is  aasu 
frora  the  Reoen 
1  and  Htlao. 

ding  to  H. 

me<l  that  thia 
tl  fund. 

M.  242$ 

MmmJm. 

lUotipta 

•tat* 

Rlftiwar'^Mr  rat 

miMO 

Prapertr 

tasee  an<i  ap> 

proprlatlons 

from  (Mieral 

funds 

MliirtlMimui 

Total 

Total  tinoimi 

Mo>o>»Ml 

raiMmioa 
te,«l0. 

Uoic 

•eafrtef 

FlpU 

Total 

•rallsbla 

•8,081 

S.I88 

»7.tM 

IfiOOM, 

0,  in 

IT46 

tton 

4.883 

1.073 

Ifi 

818 

IM 

tfiOOM. 
14  308 
8.114 
18.088 

1,000  M. 

IfiOOM, 
800 

tfiOOdcL 
14.ft0« 
8.144 
18,«t8 

tfiOOiol.  _ 
0,848 
7.38a 
l^77f 

■m  tooiaoCM  at  and  o(  tobl% 
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eiMo 


Balance  Jan. 
J4943> 


Receipt! 


Highway  user  revenues 


rall/omla 

rolorad*> 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

riorida , 

npor»r)a.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasR-ichusetts .. 

Michiran 

Minnesota 

M  issL<i<lt)pi 

Miasnuri 

Montana ... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamtuhire..... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota........ 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma... 

Ongon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Caiolina 

South  Dakota 

Tenneeaee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont., 

Vlrtrinia 

Washington 

Wesl  \'in:inia 

WLscoasin.. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


Total. 


IfiOOdol. 

4Z885 
-Z8.17 

30.522 
0) 

17.249 
P) 
-3.204 

«5.7.'W 

3.603 
-Z254 
-Z441 

4,  I4S 

-3,856 

956 

1Z711 

3,.va 

5.1H7 

18,445 
-14,035 
-5,642 
-9,748 
-7.238 
-136 
-1^903 

28,830 
-8,747 
C) 

15,  301 

-10,592 

-3,1.10 

-8.Z52 

1Z288 
64,343 
P) 

-8,423 
-5,032 

6.007 
-1Z381 

Z255 

-4,337 

33.386 

7.8.T0 
-9,564 
C) 

1,372 

4,589 


Motor-fuel 
taxes 


IfiOOdol. 
34.0<a 
6.442 
11,866 
Z.S34 
16.993 
16.904 
4.201 
15. 147 
18.P3I 
8,563 
7.  .172 
14.  315 
15.493 
6.246 
6.333 
1Z.588 
28.997 
17.177 
R,r39 
14.485 
6.  .538 
5.773 
1.727 
3.648 
20.764 
4.987 
f\  562 
30.812 
Z713 
34.640 
11.013 
11.061 
38,707 
4.284 
13.180 
4.044 
13.978 
211,428 
4.397 
1,702 
22,636 
8.471 
11.686 
16.  109 
Z200 
6,216 


Motor-vehicle 

reei-'tration 

fees.  etc. 


Motor -carrier 
receipts 


176.371 


653.307 


1.000  dot. 
13,  .182 
1.285 
4.386 
1,276 
610 
Z724 
2.16 
21. 055 
4.  .141 
13.116 
4.086 
Z773 
3.3:4 
4.289 
5.867 
6.3.17 
744 
P,M8 
280 
11,169 
2«2 
1.155 
338 
Z7I6 
16.  8.10 
1.015 
38.630 
9,323 
995 
10.042 
.116 
3.334 
87.491 
3.  *9 
Z.VW 
377 
^3»^ 
10.  523 
411 
1.463 
7.843 
4,897 
7,113 
6,039 
647 
1.  786 


IfiOOdol. 


.137 
212 


46 
86 


144 

183 

1,270 

465 


Total 


93 
318 


617 


122 
201 

'1,019' 
2 
323 
6 
1.763 
9 
8 


813 
..... 

"648' 

m 


300,009 


ia356 


IfiOOdol. 
47,644 

8.264 
K4A4 

3.810 
17.603 
19,  674 

4.603 
40.202 
33.616 
21.863 
1Z938 
17.  5.13 
IS.  837 
10.  .140 
1Z300 
19.037 
3a  058 
37,038 

8,319 
96^341 

&8ao 

«,«3B 
Z441 

6,3M 
87,736 

6,308 

104.193 

41.  153 

3.710 
8.\00S 
11.838 
16,188 
7^307 

7,481 
15,710 

4.088 
NlM8 
18.066 

4.808 

3,168 
31.117 
13.368 
18.983 
2Z148 

3.323 

7.003 


Property 
taxes  and 
aptiropria- 
tions  from 
reneral 
funds 


Miscellane- 
ous income 


IfiOOdol. 

353 

'•436 


1,000  dot. 
178 
75 
75 
40 
14 
15 
30 
£00 
80 


Total 


Total  amount 
available 


348 


30 
675 

90 
100 

78 


100 


1.800 

■""386 


8,000 


063,673 


3,927 


State 


180 

815 


88 
78 


30 
75 

eon 

30 

25 

800 


8^860 


1,000  U. 
47.810 

8.503 
16.530 

4.376 
17.617 
19.680 

4.8a 

4a  703 
23,606 
21. 863 
1Z938 
17,  ,173 
19,812 

lacso 

1Z548 
19  112 
30,050 
27,038 

8,380 
»,841 

8,800 

31441 
«.a84 

r,7M 

8,301 

105,603 

41,153 

3,710 
85.368 
11.535 
16,188 
76,557 

7,406 
11.  710 

4,933 
19,390 
87.033 

4.808 

3,166 
»).  147 
13,443 
3Z483 
2Z178 

3,850 

7.302 


073,468 


IfiOOdol. 
90.704 

5,735 
87,061 

4.27t 
84,808 
10,689 

1.410 
4^460 

r.ia 

19,608 
101487 
31.721 
18.088 
11.888 
A2B8 
at  878 
88^988 
4&470 

"-8.878 
30,890 

-&048 
-310 

zaos 

4.481 

86. 880 

-*««4 

lo&on 

86,484 
-6^  OB 

a2.M6 

3.383 

38,448 

14a  900 

7,408 

7,387 

-90 

H807 

K883 

7.088 
-1,173 
64.533 
21,373 
1Z918 
2Z178 

1733 
11.801 


1.14111 


Expenditures,  excluding  construction 


Debt  service 


Principal' 


Alabama 

Arizona , 

Arkansas '.""'.'. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware ... 

Florida 

Oeorsia... 

Idaho .. ........... 

Illinois .ii..rimiri 

Indiana ....... 

low* iiiiiiiiiiiiiir.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Kan««s 

Kentucky 

I>>uWana..... 

Maine 

Maryliind '„, 

MassachiiJctU 

Mich  Iran 

Minni-iuita 

Mlinlx'diipl ..'..,.... 

MiM^Mirl 

r,  f'-'^oe. .......................... ......... 

«evada 

S'tw  Hanirwhin 

Sew  jorwy 
Vew  Meiico 
ifewYofk 
iorih  ('arolina.. 
'orth  Dakot.t 
Ohio 


1,000  dol. 
1,680 


8,170 
1.775 
1,835 
1.000 
431 
180 
3^680 


■••••««*«a^ 


••••••«•»*•••«•« 


•••••••«•• 


'• ■**•••••«**••••«••■« 


••••••••• 


••«■■•••*• 


6,000 

"7,003' 
1,306 

'4,'884' 

1,739 
787 
189 


Interest 


1,000  dol. 
1,184 


3.954 
1,363 

374 
85 

181 
47 
63 


Total 


Mainte- 
nance 


1.000  dol. 
Z864 


a,  048 

nm 
nooo 


400 
1.847 
1,844 

7,944 

1)438 

80 


3,340 

■"'664 

39 

'i'i^' 

414 

143 

« 


888 

1.3A3 

31133 

88 


80 

a.  080 

480 

a.  798 

1018 

7 


7.124 
3.  138 
Za09 
1,085 

e;i2 

236 
Z732 

"9,346 

"8,'U6 

1,888 

*7."97i 

ZI43 

939 

168 


4,308 

i.nM 

8,128 
408 


p«*a««a* • ■ • 


4.707 

Z(n8 

11,043 

7,441 

87 


1,000  dot. 
3.014 
1.736 
3,ai8 
14.939 
1,734 
3,512 

l!05 

3,889 
Z279 
1,531 
7,607 
7.933 
3.079 
4,758 
^968 
8,943 
4,530 
Z754 
8,339 
11,018 
7,798 
ZI32 
7,(;7« 
Znno 
a,4wi 
l.uu 
8.870 
8.337 

Z7ia 

IZ6-1M 

26.436 

3.023 

17, 9M 


fit  ate  niirh- 
way  Police 


1,000  dol. 

638 

178 

204 

8,488 

337 

725 

303 

428 

777 

151 

1,337 

1,077 

448 

318 

aoo 


887 

744 


Adminis- 
tration, en- 
frineerinr, 
equipment, 
and  mis- 
cellaneous 


•m  footnotM  ftt  f  nd  of  tabl*. 


891 
963 

190 

II 

9U8 
770 
Ml 
1,601 
888 
88 
9U 


1,000  dol. 
929 

990 
1.874 
<700 
1.155 
Z114 

790 
1,447 

471 

756 
6.745 
1.2S6 
Z345 
1.338 
1.840 
1.236 

M7 

a,«« 

893 
88 

ao8 

714 

1. 778 
/iXI 

mi 
1,04a 

889 

9,188 
Z1I3 
1.844 
1.718 
490 
1, 8911 


Total 


1,000  dol. 

7.448 

Z864 

1Z3B0 

38^988 

8.438 

7.436 

Z609 

^994 

6,380 

Z437 

31939 

ia246 

14.738 

7,639 

8,103 

15.779 

7.808 

6.727 

6.913 

11,848 

U954 

7,014 

17.893 

8,906 

4,886 

1071 

1987 

1Z043 

7.079 

96.648 

8^,490 

Z838 

21438 


Amount 

required  to 

match 

F.deral 

fund^  under 

U.  R.  3436 


Balaam 
Dec.  31. 1948 


IfiOOdel. 
7,117 
1.988 
^507 

11.494 
1402 
Z6tt 
1,867 
1888 
8,388 
Z4fl9 

11987 
8,277 
7,930 
7,  .173 
6,  .140 
5,287 
Z743 
8.310 
6.007 

11,090 
8,898 

i.m 

9,927 
1A44 
8.090 
M» 
1,087 
8.B3a 

xm 

20.847 
8,888 
1998 

19,90 


1,000  *i<. 
-3.018 
Z480 
-9.089 

a,9a 

-1109 

as,  98a 


91019 

^087 

-3,487 

8.874 

8.748 

-a.oia 

--i7a6 

7.  an 

*8^1M 

1.887 

uaia 

9.668 

S3 
-•is 

-1Z897 

-laf- 


•tui 

47. 8M 

*Ul88t 

88.400 

1Z«I 

-18,781 

-1^186 


A4442 
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EsHtmmtt  of  th*  mbtittif  of  the  SUtea  to  matth  m  Federal  mutftortemtion 

and  matched  7^2$, 


» TtHM  iMlHMMdo  not  include  denniU'lv  committed  debt  merws  or  sinking  fundi. 

•Dalkvan,  QemiM,  Ni'w  Vork.  Rbude  Ulaod,  and  Wuconain  follow  practice* 
vMriL  wkOi  wyiw  is  deull.  nwilt  in  ui  evratiaOy  "on«-ruad"  i)roc«dure.    C 
qi—Hy.  BO  tiatoaBM  tn  abown  for  Jan.  1, 1947. 


Mr.  Speaker,  you  win  note  from  these 
tables  that  17  SUtes  in  1945.  22  States  in 
1946,  and  23  SUtes  in  1947  would  have 
to  find  additi(Hial  funds  if  they  were  to 
be  able  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid  under 
the  measure.  Commissioner  McDonald 
testified  to  this  effect — page  966.  printed 
hearing. 

When  H.  R.  4915  was  reported  by  the 
Roads  Committee  on  June  2.  1944.  and 
later  on.  September  15.  1944.  when  the 
Seoate  passed  S.  2105,  I  requested  the 
rewarch    department    of    one    of    the 


of  $1,000,000,006  a  fear  apportioned  according  to  H. 
947 — Continued 


Jt.  i4i9 


9oc«  the  Stat«  foilou  s  an  eneiatitdl.v  "one-fund"  procedure,  it  isasaunwid  that  UiU 
t,  which  is  needo'i  tu  halanon.  will  ho  forthconiiax  Irum  the  fceotml  fund. 
ni)t  include  fiind<  n-strved  fir  th<'  use  of  counties  and  cities. 
I  aymeiiU^  due  from  sinicinc  funds  nri!  not  included. 


1  oes  1 


Nation's  recognized  authorities  in  the 
highway  field  to  prepare  charts  or  tables 
showing  the  same  iden  ;ical  data  and 
statistics  for  H.  R.  4915  and  8.  2105  as 
Commissioner  McDonalc  had  furnished 
for  H.  R.  3426.  This  vas  done.  The 
charts  or  tables  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  me:  and  were  also  furnished 
to  other  Interested  Memt  ers  of  Congress 
and  representatives  of  organizations 
concerning  themselves  wi  ,h  this  question. 
The    information    contained    in    these 


Estimate*  of  State  highwof  receipts  and  expenditure* 

ioOO's  omittod 


md  fund*  available  for  matching  H.  R.  491S 


Blfhwtr  r»vMiaM  (latlMlM 
motor  furl,  motor  vtUab  aad 
motor   earrirr    recetptl^    miacYl* 

> 


••••«•••• 


•N-w  M»(l 

Now  Yort ^ 

KortbCwollM.....^.^ 
Nortk  D»katA. 
Ohto 


IM7 


Hi  591 

M44 
15.  MM 

47,NI9 

18,  .^JW 

4,r« 
ir.mr 

i8« 
}I,<M| 

IKS 

10.  ai) 
to,  Km 

9,m 

•,4M 
••.•41 

iM0 

1441 
«.M« 

tt.JU 

105,  an 

41.  IM 

3.710 

8^186 

11.  lU 

i«,iat 

78,557 

7.498 

18,710 


■Mhrar  etpet>dltnre«  Hnr*^ 
owt   srrvlce,   m«lnteiuuu» 
mlnlitratlon.    mltrrllanlons 
eiiwtrf) 


19«S 


1»M 


Hff 


*,Wt 


14,811 


r.497 

2,'«84 

13.181 

9VS47 

Ik4« 

i,m 

&8M 
81X13 

li«A8 

f,8Nll 


4*1 

MM 
fKiA 


>  fostaolwat  ^nd  ot  tabl*. 


I 

II, MM 
l|7«A 

7, 018 
IT.lM 

l.w>« 

4,»5« 
iiSTO 

a«i 

n.m 

81^558 

3,837 

31.  438 

iS78 

41.811 

3,451 

It.  988 


tables  is  authentic  and  very  enlightening. 
It  ia  not  misleading  in  the  least  to  me. 
Neither  is  it  anonymous,  for  the  data  and 
estimates  are  those  of  the  United  States 
Public  Roads  Administration  furnished 
to  a  committee  of  this  House.  All  that 
was  done  was  to  apply  the  results  to 
H.  R.  4915  and  S.  2105. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  tables  prepared  for 
me,  to  which  I  have  referred: 


RxCMN  Of  rerelpt*  over  expend  Itures 
(amount  a^ailabk*  fur  owiatruction) 


•8.87^ 

1.451 

IHt 

1.1,  428 
I.IWt 
5.t8M 

8,«i»r 

t,IW4 
liVT« 

rnu 

2  m 
Mi» 

!•* 

itio 
M^iir 

•■» 

1.104 

148 

*1.888 

14.401 

-3.244 

48, 978 

'Um 

488 
8^981 
X4a8 
<«,433 
18.833 
3,476 
-8,371 


M.78a 
1.788 
%im 

lA/uti 

8.l7f) 

7,34.1 

1.887 

n.ncr 

11,210 


I  WH 

I  ;u 

4,  »l« 

y,im\ 

U,f4J8 

10,588 

» 

km 

•no 

1,807 
300 

-188 

18,41* 

-1,731 

m,i9t 

7«0 
J,4U 
S.480 

ens 

K874 
4.in4 
-718 


1M7 


Balance  In  fund  at  bofflnnlnK  of  year 


1948 


••.WO 
8,800 

t,  non 

s;.5n» 

4,(iin 

11.  MX) 


1*M 


R: 


too 
'Aono 

8,800 

8,  nm 
II,  (im 

8, 100 

lo.nnn 

5,  nno 
limn 

4,  («« 

4,  (in 

ts 

10,000 
3,  tt» 

5^800 
1,400 

w.ooo 

3,000 


R 


,800 
3.000 

10,000 
8,000 
7,500 

80,000 

7,000 


-83,511 
turn 

-8.558 
88,8811 

ia,iiM 


Ml 


10,08) 

m 

-Ml 

9,014 

11,188 

MM 

8,001 

18,884 

-7,  OB) 

-•U 

-•.MM 

-3.KN 

TOO 

-• 

18,  W 

-8,780 


1947 


-•8.181 
2.130 

-0.  85« 
4(1. 'Nil 

-4.  IU8 
I9,)<8 


UiM 


33,887 

-«t984 

3,037 

-4.747 

9.398 

•8,488 


"Xm 


luoa 

-13,441 
-•,••3 

>10,7U 
11,  ••6 

87, 088 


-10^486 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Kstimate,  of  State  hi9hu>ag  receipt*  and  expenditure,  and  fund*  .tniftebte  /or  «4itcW«,H.  «.  4515-Contlnued 
_^ KW>"8  omitted) 


A4443 


BUto 


•South  DakoU 

TnuMSBoa... ......... 

Texas 

•Uuh 

Vermont 

Viruinta 

•Washinjrton 

Wp5t  Vinrinja 

Wisconsin. ._ ..... 

•Wyoming . 


Highway  rerenues  (Ineludlnjt 
motor  fuel,  motor  vehicle  and 
motor  carrier  receipts,  misceJ- 
laneous) 


Hijrhway  expenditures  (Indudinc 
deht  service,  maiiitenanre,  ad- 
ministration, miscellaneous 
chargM) 


1945 


194» 


1047 


•3.815 

15,335 

38,556 

4.4«>I 

1.543 

2.'i.238 

11.7S7 

17.584 

2a  270 

4  750 


•4.330 

KM>4 

3I.S65 

4.591 

Z30t 

27.,^13 

U425 

19.  .^20 

17.315 

X9K 

•4.933 
10^390 
87,083 

4,808 
3.185 
.11.  147 
13.443 
22.4>i2 
2Z178 
3.350 


1948 


1948 


11747 
6^809 

22.796 
Z4<« 
ZK70 
9.378 
6.784 

19.818 
8,322 
1,677 


•4  747 

ia4Hl 

2Z4H0 

4  404 

ZfiM 

9,358 

6,768 

19.614 

7.584 

1.672 


1947 


•2,747 

11.311 

24  328 

4408 

4  549 

9.342 

^7l» 

18.731 

7.221 

1.667 


Kxoe«  of  receipts  over  expend!tur«s 
(amount  avallabie  for  construct  ion) 


19U 


•1.088 

a  518 

N760 

4053 

-1.327 

15,848 

5^003 

-4  334 

11.948 
1.073 


6Ut8 


Alabama 

•Arizona 

Arkansas 

•CaUfomla... 
•Colorado.... 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Oeorgla. 

•Idaho 

IlUnoto 

Indiana...... 

Iowa...  


1948 


1047 


•1.883 
^333 

0.385 
4183 
-J«3 
18.  \:!i 
5.657 
-04 
P.  731 
1,333 


•4180 

8,17V 

Ksai 

4400 

616 

21.805 

^675 

3.751 

K957 

1,883 


Balanee  in  fund  at  betioalnx  of  yev 


1945 


•3,800 

8.0(11) 

24000 

1.000 

1. 000 

LVonn 

4000 

f) 

4,000 


1948 


-»8a8 

8.094 
-1.058 

1,742 

-4.165 

21.711 

7,011 
-5.383 


4  441 


1947 


-HV108 
1.843 

-31.833 
t9«8 

^.V088 
8a  818 

-II.  8n 


l.< 


Total  available  for  mat  chin  g  and/or 
construction 


1045 


Keotoeky. 


MalM 

Marytand 

Manacfauaetts. 
Michlgaii 


MMiBippL...... 

Mimouri 

•Montana , 

Nebraska 

•Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

•New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

•Oklahoma 

•Orefon 

I'i>nii!«ylvanla..... 

Hho'lc  l.«taii(1..... 

South  ('«r()llna... 
•!*nM\)  DakoU.... 

TennoMee 

MTt8h 

Vermont 

Vlrrinia 

•Wttnliiiifion 

>Ve«l  VTriliila , 

Wlarondln. 
*W|oauai.. 


■a •••••■••• 


«•«•••••••••••••• 


r,678 
4,751 
4  049 
50.028 
5.003 
19.434 
3,687 
21.  («4 
14. 974 
860 
27.806 
14,093 
11,737 
1.M10 
10^741 
ia212 
\715 
15, 210 
10,873 
14,617 
28,081 
674 
13,394 
4  762 
8,104 
1.546 
4  431 
24.  401 
-244 
4^078 
3.>.  507 
4  483 
H953 
8,438 
U933 
78.632 
a  476 
J1.72W 
«,fl68 
1)1,510 
•7,780 

1,00a 

-••7 
•(',848 
11,808 

•••84 
11,948 

COTS 


1946 


1947 


•4  244 

4.443 

- 1.  473 

65,223 
1.830 

23.231 
l,fif,7 

22.222 

11.210 
-SOS 

21.088 

]4U't8 
5,^74 
.^  .120 

10.  851 
1.  .S63 

3.  7«7 
16,  (ai3 

0,720 
16.  NH 
27.282 

—  7.«32 

4.  .VU 
-4.000 
-1,171 

ono 

-104 
34.799 

-.V.Ml 
ft).  107 
23.KV3 

-6.264 
10.  445 

-1.2.17 

K.,(l71 

81.. 127 

4,  Ifl4 

—  .1.  lKt4 
-1.085 

12.417 

8,337 

8,035 

-4638 

89,  MN(t 

14  una 

-5.4n 

9,731 
•,794 


-$1,007 

4,400 

-5,934 

61.555 

-948 

28^480 

1.667 

26.746 

13,430 

-1.470 

14.985 

13.404 

1,410 

-460 

la  755 

-4  136 

4  878 

17,123 

1.1,064 

H,  .W4 

28,740 

-15,202 

-1.237 

-9. 105 

— 7,4S9 

3.10 

-1,225 

61. 077 

-ia051 

70,  (M7 

17.  .165 

-11.3.17 

1,  875 

80.278 

91. 972 

5,045 

-8.538 

-3,023 

la  021 

-8.415 

4,648 

-4.450 

54  421 

I2.WI4 

-7.557 

14,  057 

1,753 


Annual 

Fo<leral 

allocation, 

U.  U.  4015 


State  funds  required  for  matching 


1945  ((»-40)> 


•ia406 

5.844 

8,186 

31.245 

7, 757 

3,865 

4438 

7,099 

14  231 

6.114 

21.876 

14104 

11,608 

11,078 

9,  .■i66 

7.732 

4,013 

4.602 

8.785 

16.  1.10 

14  613 

8.705 

14.  519 

8.093 

8,660 

4.800 

4  418 

8..M6 

6.  .M2 
ao.  105 
12.  261 

6.177 
10.307 
10.  58] 

7.  JIM 
34.234 

4  4.18 

8.701 

8,473 

la  575 

30.547 

4.730 

3.4.18 

9,  270 

7,471 

3, 1131 

11.857 

4,8181 


•ia089 
4071 
6,603 

14  388 
6.443 
3.446 
.•^.645 
7,680 

H76S 

2.  725 
IT^sio 

ia88o 

ia307 

13.747 

a  772 

ia4.S3 

3.681 

4,022 

la  234 

11.616 

11.307 

8.626 

14,  247 

8.570 

8,942 

846 

4  419 

8.021 

3,  .S46 
2.V  840 
14  640 

0.426 

14.  tJ26 

13. 183 

3,«a7 

24  170 

2.6A2 

8,675 

7,388 

la  433 

88,188 

1,811 

4038 

9,1.17 

4,403 

5.149 

11,748 

a,  MM 


1948  (50-50) 


•ia400 
4  333 
S,  186 
15.232 
5,033 
3,865 
4438 
7,009 
14  231 
3.  148 
21.876 
14104 
11,508 
11,078 
0,566 
7,733 
4.013 
4.803 
8,785 
1M30 
14613 
8.705 
14.  510 
6,100 
8,680 
040 
4  438 
8.518 
8.6«4« 
90.105 
14  361 
6,177 
19,  .197 
9.  455 
4,408 
34,334 
4  4.18 
8.701 
^034 
la  675 
3«,S47 
1.677 
4  438 
9,770 
8,439 
5,831 
11,857 
E88I 


1947  (SO-SO) 


Cumulative  exoea>  or  deficiency  at  end  of 
year  1 


J. 


•ia4oe 

4  323 
8,186 
U223 
6,033 
3.866 
4  438 
7.000 
11231 
3.148 
21,876 
14104 
11.508 
11.078 
0,686 
7,732 
4.013 
4.893 
8,785 
16,130 
12.613 
K7W 
14,510 
6.100 
8,660 
040 
4  43N 
8,516 
8,664 
80.105 
14  361 
6.177 
10,307 
0.  4.15 
4.406 
34,234 
4  438 
6,791 
5.024 
10,  575 
39.547 
l.6n 
4  438 
9,770 
8,439 
Mkll 
11.867 
4695 


1945 


1048 


-•4511 
4680 
-3,553 
38C660 
-540 
U988 
42 
13,305 
309 
-1,856 
10. 0.18 
3.  213 
1.430 
1.372 
8,900 
-241 
4034 
11,188 
•09 
3,001 
16.884 
-7.933 
-988 
-5,808 
-4  838 
700 
-8 
16,380 
-3,790 
33,139 
34887 
-8,984 
4037 
-4.747 
9.398 
5^453 
814 
-4948 
-4888 

Mm 

-1,058 

1,743 

-4  388 

•I,  Til 

7,011 

•8, 381 

309 


1047 


-•8,162 
4130 
-9.659 
4a  001 
-1103 
10.366 
-771 
1.M23 
-1.021 
-3,650 
-788 
-16 
-5.734 
-5.758 
1.285 
-G.ir.0 
-246 
11.311 
035 
374 
14.889 
-I\637 
-9.(86 
-11.000 
-9,831 
-40 
-4  632 
26.283 
-9, 175 
30,002 
11,6.13 
-14  441 
-8,952 
-Ia7l3 
1I.8AS< 
«7,08t 
1,888 
-ia4A8 
-6,  in» 
1,84* 
-31,388 
1348 
-1.088 
80,618 

8.  no 

-11,808 


-•11,413 

4077 

-14.11* 

44^888 

-«.f7» 

H8M 

-771 

10.647 

1.190 

-4.8U 

-0.891 

1.880 

-la  188 

-11.547 

1.180 

-9.888 

-1.118 

U48i 

4.379 

X4U 

Km 

-33,907 

-H788 

-l.MOS 

-15.919 

-810 

-8.888 

44  581 

-13.715 

48,883 

5,104 

-17,884 

-i7,sa 

-1^001 

1\873 

87.788- 

4  807 

-IS,8»» 

-8,947 

-884 

-88,  M 

tri 

-8,8HB 
48,  UI 

-if 


•riititlr  litnd  8late«  Ifi  willed  ftmlKliliKt  mllo  l«  lllwratjurd, 

•  8iai  i«iiiia  In  Ihewi  Mil(imn»  f'lr  8tai(<»  |(»fH  in  noi*  I  ar*  annnat  ff^  etimulot ire 

*fh*  yyh  l8  KwlyAdmlnlMfatloti  iwlnM  ottTlM  b^laware,  (Jeoriia,  N»w  iutk,  uSaiU  UkiMl,  and  Viimmutt  h 

<  I  iiM  not  iaoMM  •Hon I  M'.diiii.ijiw  m*rv0«  Uirutsol  Muntto  m4  vttkt, 

llut8.~Att  mMmMM  of  lilttiwNV  rnyrniie*  aitd  KiiwddlKirM,  and  of  lilgliway  l»*Un«<M  al  tierlonlnv  »t  )9Umlfam  ftildir  Koad*  AdmlnislraiioM, 
Mittmdiu  of  itoti  high\M\f  rtetipti  and  txpendHuret  end  fund*  avotUblo  for  motohtnft.iJOSotpatiOdby 


h»\Um  ivrariloN  iviik4i  r«>«utt  In  nmu\\»l\^  a  "on*  tmtd" 


ienoti 


IOOO'S  (imuudl 

fUU 

IIIaAway  rtvenuet  findudlnc  mo- 
tor fiM,  motor  vehicle,  and  motor 
•arrlar  raeeipu,  roisoallaoeouji; 

UUbway  etpaMIIWM  (Miidlni 
debt  asrWoi.  malnU'DaiMa.  adwla* 
Istratlon,  mUoKUauooua  ebariM) 

Kuaaa  of  reeeipt*  ovrr  sitiMidHtirM 
Umumoi  avadabie  (or  ooosuu*. 

Balanoa  In  fuod  at  beginning  of  ye«r 

1948 

1948 

1947 

1945 

1948 

1947 

1948 

1948 

1947 

1945 

1948 

1947 

Colorado 

Connecticut .... 

Delaware 

•11.303 
4.315 
13,313 
•0,858 
7,333 
13,763 
>a338 

•1X3BS 
4.837 
14,341 
44  010 
7.803 
14.838 
<i303 

•liSOS 
5,144 
15,985 
47, 819 
8.50 
18, 838 
U378 

I7.8SB 

48M 

14  383 

3^430 

8^410 

7.m 

4841 

r,4e7 

4884 
14  361 
3^347 
4433 
7.888 
4038 

I7.4tt 
4884 
14  380 
36,385 
8^438 
r.438 
4609 

•4678 

1.451 

949 

13,438 
1.008 
8,984 
•1887 

•4.755 

1.783 
4080 
18^683 
437U 
7.343 
1.667 

r.i55 

4280 
3.735 
21. 5M 
4157 
9.103 
1.667 

13.000 
3.300 
4000 

37.500 
4.000 

M.500 

(•; 

-H180 

4  414 

-i670 

H842 

-1.634 

14.700 

-•8.031 

4140 

-5,4» 

88,5X7 

-i45S 

18,078 

•  J 

.    4 

\    ] 


I 


\ 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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A4444  APPENDIX  TO  THE 

MstinuiteM  o/  St*U  highwmif  nceipU  end  expenditure*  cud  funds 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

•vaUable  for  wtatOiing  8.  2105  «  passed  by  5en«te— Continued 


tmrtmmutm 


florWa 

•Idmho 

IQteoiK. 


HifhwBT  revenue*  flncfauUiic  mo- 
tor fuel,  motor  viMclkMi  ' 
ewrlv  iMclpMi,  ariMMMtaoi) 


IMS 


IMS 


N«teMk» 

*N«vate. 

wiWW  #HIVT.  ...... 

NMrYotk  

N«rtkOant)in»... 
NwtkDakftu.... 

•OkkdMBU. 


X 


DMrirtorCohnBbla.. 


<2i.sr 

X3M 

n.vo 
MUTas 

13^344 

Mvlffi 
8.327 

u.ri 

ia4M 

».»77 

ai.3Bi 

4.IC7 

a,  400 

i2J7 

4.4ao 

S7.M3 

T7.«a 

B.7ao 

xoto 

31.3BI 

8,812 

13,«1 

aft  470 

Rasi 

3.815 
U.8K 
AUt 

*.m 
hm 

2Ma6 

11,787 

17.984 

»«,J7n 

%7W 

km 


$14,813 

i:.«22 

IIS23 

aim 

10.  un 

11.S87 
Ka85 
17.«08 

a.  314 
u,«uo 

10,  OM 

38,343 
7.038 

23. 3a 
4,813 
8,033 
2,271 
^184 

31. 357 
S,3» 

88,371 

a^sB3 

3,337 
«I184« 

1,888 
14.7«1 

66,  eu 

13.9V 
4.3M 

16C8M 

31.866 

<« 

r.533 
12.425 
10.530 
17.  313 
2.08S 


1M7 


n?.  «7 

10,<K0 
4.A23 

4a  nn 

21.>«2 

12,  KM 

17.  57S 

ia,><12 

10,t>3l) 

12,  .V« 

10.112 

30,060 

27,025 

81 3» 

38.341 

8,800 

8,938 

Z441 

8,364 

Tn.TV, 

6.3fW 

105,0(2 

41.153 

3,710 

.15.255 

11.535 

1M5B 

78;  537 

7.406 

15.  710 

4.833 

19.390 

37.033 

3.  165 
3\.  147 
13.443 
22,482 
22.178 
3,380 
7,302 


Highwsy  expesditana  (ia^ladtaf 
debt  MT^iOB.  mintMMiM 

t,a-aj|ii—     .,11  Mil  !!■  1,     iiBi»  ^A^^b^^lmV 

MnKMa,  miMtiiMMoai  eiprses/ 


IMS 


WkOBJ 
<V353 

xsas 

38.400 
10l9M 
K«13 

7,<aa 

8.103 

15,»7ft 
7,612 
7.061 
7.380 

11.848 

1Z806 
7,023 

18,0S7 
3.  WIS 
4.3.S6 
X071 
5.4t»0 

12.  M2 
^077 

28.334 

35.713 
2,638 

24,428 
6,376 
8,448 

41,838 
Z451 

14.932 
2.747 
6.800 

22,796 
3,408 
ZSTO 
9i378 
6,784 

19^818 
a323 
1,677 
%680 


IM6 


$5,888 

(V3I2 

31474 

3MO0 

ia2M 

7.630 
8.103 

15.799 
7.481 
(&,KU) 
7.0O5 

11.048 

12.745 
7.0IH 

17.839 
X)n5 
4.356 

tan 

5,370 
12.038 

6,999 
38,174 
85,556 

1627 
M.428 

6,37« 

7.986 
41.811 

Z451 
i:<,925 

Z747 

10.  I.H1 

22,4.S0 
%¥» 
Z564 

8,358 
^768 
19;  614 
7.  .W4 
1,672 
Z68U 


[M7 


•COMnila 
•CMmdD... 

C«aiMrtl(rut 
I>elavar« 


Total  •Tallabte  for  matcblog  aiMl/or 
coustructioa 


1M« 


•Norada. 

Nfw  HMnnriike.. 
NewJ«f»y 

•New  Me\ieo . 

New  York 

NoMk  CwnliM-. 
North  Dmkou.... 
Ohte... 


$7,578 
4.751 
a.M8 

MMB 

31.  OM 

14.  r4 

888 
r.888 
li.08i 
11.737 
15,110 
ia741 

lasis 

5.715 

15,310 

M8JS 

K8I7 

38.081 

C74 

II13M 

X7U 

8^  MM 

1.MB 

1431 

K881 

-344 

48^978 


IMS 


xm 
M.sn 

8.4M 

12.983 

M.MI 

S.478 

3.738 

<«88 

U,tU 

v.m 
non 

-07 
sot  MB 
11.  M 


$575 
4,177 

>Z5eo 

•1.3D8 

74« 

31.943 

1,667 

30.670 

11.210 

-916 

14.263 

9.248 

3.718 

3.340 

91 351 

-S3 

1976 

14.727 

i^8H 

13.023 

34.817 

-9,101 

1.319 

-5,890 

-Z8Q2 

814 

-631 

S1.5M 

-6.002 

60.197 

31088 

-7. 338 

4888 

"Xm 
U3a» 

HMl 

IHM 

-4.803 

-1.M3 

101573 
18P7 
1738 

-in4 

»13I3 

11.391 


1M7 


$876 

4.470 

-9.164 

98.091 

-1,298 

37.181 

1,607 

31008 

13.430 

-1.380 

1635 

11,750 

964 

-96 

11M4 

•>14W 

1634 

11134 

7.888 

14.908 

r.614 

-14.738 

-1836 

-133S 

-7,634 

374 

-1.286 

47,  as 

-10.005 

79.047 

17.743 

-11. 486 

-1773 

-1733 

31179 

HOTS 

1045 

-1150 

-1»« 

1856 

-1306 

1888 

-!«• 

II  nr 


Aanml 

Federal 

aOooition. 

S.  2105 


$8,  ens 

5,WlO 
1574 

31474 
1790 
3,865 
1,780 
1385 

10,242 
4.306 

21,410 

10,909 
9.888 
14S5 
7,877 
1625 
1466 
4.404 
1919 

15,235 

11.074 
1973 

11888 
1889 
7.404 
4.3M 
1062 
1873 
5.584 

31077 

HOW 
1212 

11488 
1983 
13»i 

38;  143 
2.713 
1465 
1487 
1805 

81 518 
4,001 
1.771 
7.814 
4«2I 


at  end  Of  table. 


now 

13S« 

14.-)- 

KB2S 

ia24« 

14.72>* 
7,630 
1103 

15.778 
7.SW; 
1737 
R.9K3 

ll.84e. 

1Z954 
7,014 

17,3a.' 
loo; 

4.3«i 

Z071 

4.957 

IZ942 

7,0751 

aiw-i 

35.431 
Z«2li 

ai42K 
137)i 
7.  54.') 

41.fi78 
Z451 

13,79:; 

Z747 
11.211 
2Z2S* 
Z40t4 
1549 
1342 
1768 

iirji 

7.221 
1,667 
1680 


K»Mi  Of  reoeipto  over  expenditurea 
(amoont  available  for  eonsttuc- 


1945 


r.a84 
14.  r4 

780 

7.IB8 

1003 

1737 

1119 

1341 

312 

715 

4.210 

6.K73 

Ml,  617 

8,W1 


1294 

au 

1.104 

146 

-1,008 

14.401 

-1244 

4107H 

-1,969 

462 

lo^-i 

1436 

1433 

11632 

1476 

-1271 
1,088 
1516 
1760 
Zn53 

-1.327 

118(8 

1003 

-Z234 

It.  948 

1.073 

1567 


IMS 


$8,827 
11, 310 
1.848 
11.030 
1875 
4.444 
1948 
18H2 
1,804 
1.733 
4.815 
9.W1 

iiaos 

U>,  5U8 

30 

I486 

908 

1.6fi7 

200 

-IS6 

18.  419 

-1.721 

60,197 

1,026 

700 

1418 

1490 

1775 

34,874 

4,104 

-718 

1.583 

1323 

1385 

1183 

-263 

11175 

1657 

-94 

1731 

1.323 

13» 


1947 


11430 
1186 

11773 

11430 
7,U4 
1389 
1470 
4.033 
1124 
1811 

12.  129 

18.211 

14,071 
1.345 
8.74U 
1,895 
1572 
370 
1,407 

24,794 
-«7S 

71047 
1733 
1.084 

ia827 
5,159 
1613 

34,879 
1045 
1.917 
Z186 
1179 

14.805 

Z400 

616 

21,805 
l«7ft 
1751 

14.957 
1.683 
4. 922 


Balanee  in  fund  at  beglnnliic  of  yea 


IMS 


$14,000 

W 

100 
•31000 

lono 

l«io 

izoiio 

law 

10.000 
5  000 

11.000 
4,000 
4.000 

20.000 

i.a«) 
10. 000 

1500 

1000 

1.400 

1»0 

11  000 

zooo 
(•) 

37,500 

zooo 

10.000 
1000 
7.500 

60.00U 

{«) 
7.000 
1600 
1000 

2Z0OO 
1.000 
l.UOO 

15,000 
1500 
ZOOO 

(«) 
1000 

zooo 


1946 


$11. 843 


-1364 

1233 

373 

-736 

-708 

Z469 

-1,711 

1.243 

1912 

-1423 

-1.481 

14.019 

-9.  121 

-4,  ir.7 

-fi,798 

-4.  *(i» 

614 

-445 

11085 

-4.281 


21.012 

-1058 

-1530 

-1656 

1614 

49.467 


-1884 
-1426 

4.249 
-187S 

1,540 

-ZSU 

20,077 

1702 
-1236 


1070 
1.830 


1M7 


$14,389 


-1586 

-7.148 
-1.661 
-1170 
-122S 
1.474 

-ins 


1133$ 

-4.381 

-1213 

11543 

-11073 

-11,574 

-11.120 

-11206 

4 

-ZG93 

2Z353 

-1139 


11000 

-11507 

-11600 

-11883 

11,  566 

61,199 


-11067 

-1078 

1.677 

-A  Oil 

1389 

-4.645 

31488 

1863 

-11,070 


1.080 
1449 


St  te  funds  required  ter  matchiog  (90-50) 


1945* 


$11,758 

1337 

7,619 

11286 

7,527 

4.714 

3,81)9 

1  211 

11 8.)3 

3,  1.13 

24,6116 

13,  7J0 

1Z44>3 

11827 

1272 

II.O'.S 

4,473 

12!8 

HSIlS 

]«.ni« 

14,0li2 

17«>5 

I7,4til 

1  ftO 

11573 

9:t2 

zrs 

11.316 

4.ar 
»,?« 

I4,4N6 

10,510 

ai4<3 

11  ?« 

4,319 

31  Ht 

17iO 

7,613 

19« 

11257 

K6» 

1,513 

11*4 

11771 

l»n 


1946 


$1606 
1,987 
1574 

14.668 
1201 
1865 
1,789 
1285 

10,  242 
2.650 

21.410 

lO.SOO 
9,888 
1465 
7,877 
162S 
1466 
4.404 
9,919 

15,235 

11.074 
1973 

11888 
1230 
7.404 
810 
1082 
1973 
1127 

SZ077 

M,OW 
1212 

114#t 
1036 
1823 

31 142 
1713 
1465 
1338 
1895 

31518 
1,454 
1,771 
7,814 
1607 


1M7 


$1606 
1.9X7 
6.574 

14.668 
1201 
3,865 
1.789 
1285 

10.  242 
Z  (>!H) 

21.410 

10.909 
1888 
1465 
7,877 
1625 

4.44H 

!»»» 

11235 

11.074 

1973 

11 8H 

1230 

7,404 

810 

1002 

19T3 

1127 

31 077 

».025» 

1212 

11488 

ion 

1833 
M,143 
Z713 
1465 
1386 
1895 
31518 
1.454 
1,771 
7.814 
1897 


Cnmalatlve  excess  or  deflcieney  at  and  of 
year  > 


1945 


-H  iw 

2.  414 

-4.670 

34.642 

-1.624 

14,700 

-132 

II.  843 

-1.87'J 

-Z254 

1232 

373 

-736 

-70S 

Z469 

-1.711 

1.243 

1912 

-1423 

-1,481 

14.019 

-1121 

-1187 

-17B8 

-1499 

614 

-445 

11085 

-4,281 

11,182 

31,013 

-1058 

-i«ao 

-1999 

1614 
49, 467 

-274 
-1884 
-1438 

1249 
—1878 

1.640 

-1511 

31077 

1703 


1946 


-$8,301 

ZIOO 

-1164 

31537 

-4,455 

18,078 

-133 

11385 

968 

-7,148 

-1.661 

-6,170 

-1225 

1,474 

-1532 

-490 

11323 

-4,381 

-1313 

11543 

-11073 

-11,574 

-luiao 

-11306 

4 

-Z6B3 

31833 

-1139 

21120 

11009 

-11  570 

-11800 

-11892 

11,566 

51,199 

1.391 

-11067 

-1078 

1,677 

-31011 

1399 

-4,848 

11438 

16«3 


1947 


-$9,488 

1483 

-1Z0I3 

41423 

-1400 

21813 

-123 

11723 

1188 

-1030 

-11738 

850 

-1924 

-11401 

1067 

-1124 

—833 

11,730 

-1081 

-237 

11540 

-21,700 

-11718 

-11496 

-11988 

-|» 
-1S« 

38.354 

-11133 

46.970 

7.713 

-11608 

-21, 261 

-11750 

11354 

61989 

Z333 

-11615 

-1>38 

961 

-81734 

1215 

-1700 

44. 439 

1640 
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Estimates  of  State  highway  receipts  and  expenditures  and  funds  availabU  for  matching  S.  2105  as  passed  by  Senate -ConUnMoi 
__^_ |0(W's  omittwll 


6tat« 


Total  available  frr  mstchlnj  and^'or 
coDstructiou 


IMS 


1946 


Wpst  VlrRinia 

Viscon.siu 

•WyominK 

I^islrict  ol  Columbia. 


-$234 

11.948 

1073 

4.  567 


-$1330 
1731 
1.W3 

1186 


IS47 


-V.  319 

14.957 

Z763 

7,071 


Annual 

Federal 

allncattoo, 

S.  21US 


K740 

10,540 

4.»5 

1737 


Stata  funds  required  for  matcfainx  (50-SO) 


Cumulative  excess  or  denriency  at  cod  of 
year 


1045 


1948 


1M7 


loa 


1949 


91002 

14.381 

1003 

Z737 


$4,740 

11&40 

1313 

Z7S7 


$4,740 

11540 

Z313 

1737 


-11236 

-1433 

1070 

1890 


-$11,070 
-809 
1.080 
1449 


1M7 


-$11099 

1417 

499 

1334 


•J'uhlio-latnl  States  in  which  nmtchine  ratio  is  liboralize<l. 

•  Fisures  In  these  columns  fdr  States  listed  in  note  1  ure  annual,  not  cumulative 

SO-floK'^"  '^""°"*''  ^^'  "'*'  *'"^"'^  ^"^  Admiujtration  of  Stat*  funds  needed" to  match  previously  allocated  but  unoblinUcd  Federal  funds  for  the  first  post-w«  k«  ob  a 
» Includes  estimates  of  appropriations  from  general  fund  in  Delaware,  Georgia,  and  WLooonsin 

*  The  I'ublic  Koads  Adtniuistruiion  poinu  out  that  Delaware,  Ueorgia.  New  York   Kbode  Isl 
proce<lurp:  thcri-fori'.  no  balance  is  si  own. 

»  l>oes  not  include  about  W5.OOH.000  reserved  for  use  of  counties  and  cities. 


Island,  and  \^'isconsin  follow  rracticcs  which  reault  In  raaentially  a  "one  lund" 


KoTE.-All  estimates  of  highway  revenues  and  exrcnJiturcs  and  of  highwey  balances  at  beginning  of  1945  are  trom  PubHc  Roads  Administration. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
more  than  half  of  the  States  that  will 
have  to  secure  additional  funds  under 
the  provisions  of  either  proposal. 


Hazards  and  Booby  TrBp$  as  Seen 
Through  the  Eyes  of  a  War  Agency 
Administr&tor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944  • 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  completed  reading  a  little  book 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Con?ress  who  is 
interested  in  sane  and  efiBcient  adminis- 
tration of  our  various  Fedtral  agencies. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  "3ut.  General 
Johnson ."  The  author  is  Gen.  Rob- 
ert Wood  Johnson,  who  served  for  nearly 
a  year  as  chairman  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  during  a  period  when 
that  agency  was  striving  to  preserve  its 
identity  and  attack  the  large  problems 
deposited  in  its  lap  by  the  Coigress  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  603. 

In  restrained  and  diplomatic  language 
with  only  an  occasional  overtone  which 
reflects  his  fundamental  aversion  to  gov- 
ernmental red  tape,  General  Johnson 
painstakingly  lists  the  hazarils  and  booby 
traps  which  confront  a  trained  executive 
from  civilian  life  when  he  undertakes  to 
perform  important  administrative  as- 
signments for  the  Government  diu-ing 
wartime. 

Many  of  us  have  become  perhaps  so 
familiar  with  the  normal  loutines  and 
procedures  of  governmental  life  that  we 
fail  sometimes  to  recognize  the  weird  and 
devious  routes  which  we  in  Congress 
have  obligated  our  agency  heads  and 
their  executives  to  follow  in  pursuit  of 
their  appointed  tasks.  In  our  sincere 
desire  to  be  economical  where  economy 
is  possible  and  to  give  employment  to 
those  most  In  need  of  same,  we  have,  If 
General  Johnson's  experience  is  at  all 


tjrplcal,  created  in  some  of  our  super- 
visory agencies  bureaucratic  machines 
whose  gears  are  not  designed  to  mesh 
readily  with  the  administrative  gears  of 
other  important  agencies  when  ques- 
tions of  an  emergency  nature  arise  over- 
night. 

As  a  sincere  advocate  of  the  principles 
which  called  for  the  creation  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  as  a  respectful  admirer 
of  the  ability  and  characters  of  the  men 
who  head  those  two  agencies,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  startled  to  read  of  the 
numerous  difBculties  which  General 
Johnson  encountered  in  his  dealings  with 
these  two  agencies. 

Rather  than  try  to  summarize  the  gen- 
eral's story  of  his  trials  and  tribulations 
in  this  respect,  I  am  including  several 
pages  of  continuous  quotation  taken 
from  pages  46  to  53,  inclusive,  of  his  book. 
In  my  opinion,  we  can  well  afford  to  give 
sober  thought  to  the  picture  the  general 
paints  in  the  following  words: 

Our  first  problem  was  to  recruit  a  etafl. 
We  had  Inherited  a  small  ofHce  force  and  a 
modest  field  force  from  the  War  Production 
Board.  By  the  end  of  May  we  had  336  em- 
ployees In  the  Washington  office  and  771  In 
the  field,  still  far  below  requirements — and 
about  245  of  these  had  been  added  within 
the  past  30  days.  But  our  real  problem  was 
a  dearth  of  top  executives,  of  which  we  bad 
almost  none. 

Now,  Just  after  teeing  off  from  the  second 
hole,  the  player  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  large  bunker  marked  "ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission." In  normal  times  this  bunker  8erve8 
the  useful  purpose  of  discouraging  a  lot  of 
nonmembers  from  playing  the  course.  In 
wartime,  however,  while  we  were  out  looking 
for  more  members,  the  committee  on  admis- 
sions Insisted  on  the  same  old  screening 
processes. 

In  all  the  talk  and  effort  to  place  the  Na- 
tion on  a  total-war  footing  none  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  old-line  establlshmenta 
of  the  Government,  particularly  those  units 
known  as  staff  agencies,  which  are  designed 
to  serve  all  departments.  The  staff  agen- 
cies most  concerned  with  S.  W.  P.  C.  were  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion has  been  an  important  agency  of  the 
Government  for  two  generations.  Its  prin- 
cipal purpose  Is  to  provide  appointing  ofBoera 
with  the  best  qualified  avaUable  personnel 
and  to  fill  positions  In  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  To  do  this  It  provides 
examinations  to  test  the  fitness  of  applicants 


for  all  positions  in  the  classified  scnrice, 
tlflea  their  eligibility  for  appointment, 
authorizes  their  emplo]rment  when  the  ap- 
pointing officer  has  made  hU  selection  from 
the  three  highest  on  the  eligibility  lUts. 

This  had  always  seemed  the  course  of  v.i»- 
dom.  The  whole  principle  of  civil  serrlc* 
was  an  important  part  of  my  philosophy  of 
government.  But  my  problems  were  these: 
Speed  In  recruitment  and  top  men  in  th« 
Jobs.  Speed  Is  Just  not  part  of  government 
operations.  Government  Is  a  low-geared 
affair — and  slow.  Top  men  In  Industry  sim- 
ply do  not,  moreover,  enroll  In  clvll-servlce 
lists,  nor  will  they  submit  to  the  same  ele- 
mentary school  routine  that  Is  applied  to 
applicants  at  large. 

I  heard  on  all  sides  that  this  was  an  emer* 
gency.  I  read  with  cotislderable  relief  thli 
reassuring  paragraph  In  Public  Law  603: 

"The  Corporation  •  •  •  ehall  hav* 
power  •  •  •  to  select,  employ,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers,  employeea, 
attorneys,  and  agents  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  th« 
Corporation." 

I  knew  many  men  throughout  the  cotmtry 
who  were  making  from  975.000  to  9100.000 
a  year  who  were  eager  to  take  their  places  In 
the  emergency,  and  I  started  out  with  confi- 
dence to  secxu-e  them — for  $1  a  year. 

There  was  little  trouble  with  the  men.  I 
spent  several  days  on  the  long-disumce  tei»- 
phone.  About  every  third  man  would  say, 
"Sure.  When  and  where  do  I  start?"  At 
that  point  I  was  sorry,  but  he  would  have 
to  be  commissioned  In  the  Army  or  see  Civil 
Service.  Not  quite  grasping  this,  be  would 
Invariably  reply,  "Never  mind  that  nonsense, 
never  mind  the  salary,  I'll  start  right  away. 
tomorrow  morning."  Then  I  would  b9ve  to 
tell  him:  "Sorry,  It  Is  against  the  law.  Tou 
can't  work  In  a  Government  office,  you  can't 
sign  a  Government  letter,  you  can't  us* 
Government  stationery,  you  can't  dictate  to 
a  Government  stenographer  unless  you  art 
first  enrolled  officially." 

Then  the  conversation  would  rtui  Ilk* 
this: 

"But.  General,  didn't  you  ask  me  to  com* 
to  work  for  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry,  but  you  will 
be  part  of  the  Government,  and  you  must 
obey  Government  regulations." 

"Regulations!  I  thought  this  country 
was  at  war— or  so  I've  read." 

"You're  right,  but  we  have  what  Is  called 
the  ClvU  Service." 

"I've  heard  of  It,  but  how  soon  can  I  s** 
these  people?     Tomorrow?" 

"Sure.    They  are  always  easy  to  see." 

And  my  man  would  take  a  fast  train  or 
plane  to  Washington.  Several  days  would 
pass.  He  would  then  come  wearUy  Into  my 
office  and  say:  "Well,  I  have  seen  the  CItU 


f 
( 

!l 
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SnrtM.     I   »m  going  home   now.     If  they 
•l^rove  of  me,  I  may  be  back" 

flbortly  ther«ift«r  there  would  be  •  clel»- 
fat*aa  froai  Um  CItU  Serrice  at  my  office. 
They  aofnttlinM  came  In  three* — one  from 
tk*  ff^raosml  DIvtoUn  of  the  Office  for 
Aatfviaey  MaaagHMnt.  one  from  the  Dl- 
mton  of  VtwotuM  Ifanagement  of  the  War 
PrcducttoB  Board,  utd  ooe  from  CtvU  Service 
itself.  They  would  announce  their  mlaston; 
they  had  come  to  discuss  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  A.  I  would  My  I  have  known  Mr.  A  for 
many  year*.  Be  ta  a  hIgMy  qualified  man. 
To  this  they  would  agree  but  would  add 
(almost  In  unison) :  "We  have  a  number  cf 
paapla  on  our  Usts  who  can  qualify  for  tbs 
job  you  have  In  mind."  And  when  I  would 
reply  tbat  Mr.  A  was  professionally  and  per- 
■ooaUy  known  to  me  and  that  he  could  start 
work  tomorrow,  the  answer  wa«,  "But,  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  we  can't  approve  of  your  tak- 
ing a  man  of  your  own  choice  without  first 
lonlrttiC  over  our  Hats." 

This  sounded  reasonatde  at  first.  But  the 
IHoeedw  was  interminable.  The  llsu  were 
la  atod  boxes— hundreda  of  them.  They  were 
ctemMed  and  subdasalflad  until  there  was 
no  way  for  a  layman  to  tell  what  kind  of 
tpplicant  he  was  looking  at.  The  Informa- 
tion about  the  man  was  no  more  helpful 
than  a  photograph  would  have  been;  and 
even  with  eonsldsrable  tmaglnatlon.  there 
was  no  one  in  the  files  remotely  resembling 
ths  type  of  executive  I  had  In  mind.  Thla 
preeedure  was,  moreover,  a  matter  of  days, 
and  weeka  and  even  months  would  pass  be- 
fore Mr.  A  could  take  hts  place  In  Washington. 

I  told  Congress  about  this: 

"OasMnmacAM  A.  Speaking  of  your  field 
force,  would  you  be  able  to  get  these  experl- 
•nced  fwople?  I  would  bnaglne.  from  your 
sUtement,  that  It  takes  a  pretty  high  tirpe 
off  Individual  to  be  able  to  go  into  a  plant 
and  slae  it  up  and  0v«  you  any  sort  of  report 
on  It  on  which  you  eould  act.  That  Is  not 
the  kind  of  fellow  you  find  standing  around 
on  the  street  comers  looking  for  a  ]ob. 

"General  Johnson.  That  is  true. 

*X3ammamaMAM  A.  Can  you  get  tliamT 

tianafal  joHRaow.  In  tha  regions.  y«s:  In 
Watfilngton,  no.  That  Is  why  the  )ob  must 
be  moivad  to  the  field. 

"CojttaasBMAiv  A.  Win  they  have  to  clear 
throvgh  ClTU  Bervleet 

"General  Johnsom.  Tea.  May  I  read  some- 
thing her*  that  eonftaea  me.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Puhl.c  Law  608  says  this:  To  select,  employ, 
and  fix  the  coBqpanaatlon  of  such  ofllcer*. 
employees,  attomeya,  and  agents  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  buslneaa 
of  the  Corporation;  to  define  their  authority 
and  duUea.' 

"Just  as  a  lay  obaerver.  I  get  the  Imprea- 
slon  that  Congresa  meant  to  set  up  something 
here  that  eenld  meet  an  emergency  and  go 
Into  bualBcm. 

"I  found  that  we  were  operating  with  Civil 
Service,  and  It  seemed  to  me  wise,  believing 
as  I  do  that  under  the  right  auspices  the 
ClvU  Sarvloe  can  ba  aaUamaly  helpful  to  us. 
My  answer  to  your  qoeatton  Is.  Tes;  we  shall 
cmfrioy  tlism  thraogk  Civil  Service.'  And 
yet  It  appears  as  If  Congress  meant  tis  to  go 
abaad  and  do  the  Job.  I  do  not  know  which 
li  right. 

"CcNCKXsanAif  A.  I  wouM  Imagine  you 
vould  have  to  clear  through  ClvU  Service, 
Vnlam  you  were  specifically  exempted. 

*^Oeneral  Jontmun.  Does  the  language  that 
Z  raatf  Indleata  that? 

"OoNcuaaMAN  A.  I  would  not  think  you 
woxild  be  eTamptfd.  but  that  la  just  a  horaa- 
back  opinion. 
"Tbat  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman" 

It  looked  for  tha  moment  as  if  the  law 
BMant  what  It  said — but  t  never  came  any 
closer  than  this  to  finding  out.  Immediately 
MIowtag  tiM  Maattng.  however.  I  discussed 
^a  qosaUtm  with  several  members  of  the 
eommlttea.    I  again  uquresaed  the  view  that 
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dying   small    business. 
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men  who  could  appraise 
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my  Junior,  with,  I  think  a 
In  public  administration, 
should  not  exceed  1.000. 
Ing  to  have  my  opinion 
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Uvea  of  tba  corporation, 
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simply  done.  The  young  man  assured  us 
that  he  was  glad  to  have  the  benefit  cf  our 
mature  judgment  but  that,  in  his  opinion, 
our  flgvires  were  vn-ong.  To  avoid  further 
controversy,  he  added  that  his  opinion  would 
prevail  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  that 
whatever  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mended, the  President  would  accept,  and  that 
whatever  the  President  would  accept,  tha 
Congress  would  sccept — and  he  wished  ua 
good  day  and  departed. 

It  worked  out  precisely  as  the  young  man 
said  It  would.  Our  revised  budget  called  for 
1.739  employees  in  the  field  4nd  8S0  In  tha 
Washington  office.  The  Bureau  recom- 
mended 1.191  In  the  field  and  ST7  in  tha 
Washington  cffice.  We  had  asked  for  a  budget 
of  •18.000.000.  The  Bureau  recommended 
•12.000.000.  I  knew,  and  my  staff  knew,  that 
Instead  of  doing  a  100-percent  Job  on  the 
basis  of  18  to  18.  we  would  do  a  66-percent 
Job  on  the  basis  of  12  to  18.  On  June  17  It 
was  announced  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  an  amendment  would  be  offered  to  the 
appropriation  bill  to  strike  out  »12.000.000  and 
to  Insert  •18,000.000.  The  next  day  the  pro- 
posed amendment  was  debated  and  the  vote 
taken.  There  were — ayes  52.  noes  106;  and  wa 
received  the  •12.000,000.  Considering  that 
the  previous  year's  appropriation  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Division  was  •7,500.000, 
this  was  not,  in  comparison,  so  bad.  But  In 
contemplation  of  the  actual  Job  we  had  be- 
fore us,  neither  was  it  so  good.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  and  the  Congress  insisted 
that  the  Job  be  done — at  once. 

There  was  another  trouble.  An  annual 
budget  no  more  fit  our  requirements  than  it 
would  have  fit  the  requirements  of  Army 
Ordnance.  The  procurement  agencies  were 
familiar  with  bulk  appropriations — that  Is 
lump-sum  appropriations  to  be  spent  as  the 
emergency  requires.  As  a  war  agency  we  were, 
on  the  operating  side,  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  procurement  agencies.  We  had 
estimated  3,500  distressed  plants  in  May.  We 
might  have  300  or  30.000  in  December.  What 
we  needed  was  a  maximum  flexibility  In  ex- 
penditure. But  we  were  treated  Just  like  a 
static  and  senile  bureau. 

Close  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  bunker, 
there  was  the  worst  trap  on  the  course.  It 
was  known  as  the  general  freeee.  In  the 
midst  of  an  intensive  recruiting  campaign, 
we  would  suddenly  receive  a  cease-and-desist 
order  telling  us  to  stop  hiring  people  until 
further  notice.  At  this  moment  we  had  a 
large  number  of  people  who  were  hired  but 
whose  papers  were  still  being  processed.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  some  of  these  people 
might  even  be  working  on  the  Job.  and  the 
remainder  would  be  waiting  in  the  vicinity 
for  final  c'earance.  But  when  a  freeze  order 
was  Issued,  everybody  stopped — stopped  Just 
wbCTe  they  were,  and.  needless  to  say,  prac- 
tically ever3rthlng  else  stopped  with  them 
while  the  demand  for  action  grew. 

When  I  first  assiuned  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  there 
was  an  Internal  freeze — that  Is.  a  freeze  or- 
dered by  the  War  Production  Board  and  con- 
fined to  that  agency.  I  succeeded  In  obtain- 
ing a  dispensation  under  that  order  becatise 
of  the  need  for  haste  In  bringing  my  obviously 
depleted  personnel  up  to  battle  strength.  But 
in  April  1943  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Issued 
Budget  Circular  No.  408  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  821.  etc..  that  froze  recruiting  in  sev- 
eral of  the  major  civilian  agencies. 

This  was  a  shock  to  our  operations.  Wa 
had  almost  30  key  people  whose  papers  were 
being  processed.  Without  them,  the  organ- 
ization was  almost  static.  At  this  point  my 
emotional  responses  attained  the  ascendancy, 
and  I  telephoned  the  executive  secretary  of  i 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness to  report  thct  we  had  ceased  work: 

"General  JoHwaoM.  The  Budget  Bureau  haa 
Issued  a  general  freeze  order  on  Government 
jsersonnel,  and,  of  course,  we  have  stopped 
growing. 
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mr.  A.  That's  right. 

"General  Johnson.  I  think  the  Senate 
Small  Bvislness  Committee  sbould  decide  Just 
what  they  want  done.  In  dther  words,  they 
aaked  me  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I  spend 
most  of  my  time  brushing  people  off  my  back 
and  very  little  doing  the  work  that  I  was 
hired  to  do. 

"Mr.  A.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  Monday.  Guppijse  I  tell  them 
about  this  order  of  the  Bu:lget  Bureau,  say 
that  you  are  hamstrung.  tl;at  you  need  the 
personnel,  and  that  otherwise  you  can't  do 
the  Job. 

"General  Johnson.  Thafi  right.  I'm  hav- 
ing a  dlfllcult  time  securing  the  right  per- 
sonnel, anyway,  and  this  order  holds  up  the 
appointment  of  20  to  30  key  men  whom  I 
have  already  hired. 

"Mr.  A.  I've  heard  that  some  of  your  boys 
are  working  without  salary  l>ecatise  they  Ju3t 
can't  be  cleared  through  civil  service. 

"General  Johnson.  That's  true. 

"Mr.  A.  Does  this  order  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  say  that  you  can't  tire  anybody? 

"General  Johnson.  The  order  is  given  to 
W.  P.  B.  and  through  them  to  me.  It's  a  gen- 
eral order.  It  says  very  pU.lnly  I  can't  hire 
anybody. 

"Mr.  A.  Are  there  any  exceptions  to  the 
order? 

"General  Johnson.  I  havon't  heard  of  any. 

"Mr.  A.  Isn't  there  some  way  that  we  can 
get  ycu  exempted? 

"General  Johnson.  I  don't  know.  I'm  only 
here  to  help  small  business. 

"Mr.  A.  Well  call  up  the  Chief  of  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  ask  him  what  can  be 
done. 

"General  Johneon.  Tell  the  committee  to 
explain  that  until  I  have  nome  personnel  I 
can't  go  to  work.  Perhaps  somebody  might 
see  the  point. 

"Mr.  A.  Well,  I  think  we  can  work  that  out 
all  right. 

"General  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much." 

But  nothing  happened,  and  for  4  weeks  we 
marked  time,  waiting  for  piermlssion  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  go  to  work.  I  had 
been  selected  to  do  a  fast  Job  by  the  same 
Government  that  stopped  me  In  my  tracks. 
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Wear 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cen- 
turies ago  a  wise  man  once  said:  "No  one 
sews  a  patch  of  unshrunJcen  cloth  on  an 
old  coat,  for  the  patch  will  tear  away 
from  the  coat,  and  make  the  hole  worse 
than  ever." 

That  bit  of  wisdom  recorded  In  holy 
writ  Is  Just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  the  farmers 
today,  as  voiced  by  men  and  women  on 
the  farms  and  proprietors  of  mercantile 
stores  selling  to  the  rural  trade,  is  the 
scarcity  and  practical  absence  of  denim 
ready-to-wear  in  this  country. 

The  farmers'  wives  are  staying  up  all 
hours  of  the  night  trying  to  patch  their 


men's  pants  and  coats,  so  they  will  have 
something  to  wear  while  producing  the 
food  necessary  to  win  the  victory.  They 
have  shown  me  denim  pants  and  coats 
they  have  patched  and  patched  for  over 
3  years,  with  patches  upon  patches,  some 
of  the  patches  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
representing  the  industry  and  thrift  of 
the  farmers'  wives,  trying  to  make  an  old 
pair  of  overalls  or  coveralls  last  for  the 
duration.  But  they  have  Ju.«:t  about 
come  to  the  end  of  their  ingenuity,  be- 
cause the  patches  are  tearing  away  from 
the  coat,  making  the  holes  worse  than 
ever. 

What  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
why  our  people  cannot  get  overalls  and 
coveralls,  or  any  other  denim  ready-to- 
wear  in  this  country.  The  stores  have 
every  other  kind  of  clothing;  in  fact  every 
kind  of  ready-to-wear  clothes,  except 
work  clothes  that  cur  people  so  badly 
need  at  this  time.  What  Uttle  supply  cf 
work  clothes  the  stores  get  from  the 
manufacturer  is  a  very  poor  quality. 

I  have  just  received  a  petition  from 
constituents  of  Glen  Haven  township  in 
Grant  County,  in  my  district,  asking  that 
an  investigation  be  started  to  clear  ip 
this  situation  that  prevails  in  the  country 
relative  to  the  serious  scarcity  of  supply 
in  farm  work  clothing,  and  demanding 
action  by  the  Congress  toward  a  solution 
of  this  situation. 

I  ask  that  this  petition  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record.  I  trust  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  B.  will  take  note  of  this  problem 
that  cries  out  loudly  for  attention  and 
solution : 

OcTOBCK  16,  1944. 
We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Glen 
Haven  Township,  Grant  County.  Wis.,  Farm 
Bureau,  do  hereby  petition  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  our  Senators,  and  admin- 
istrative agencies  th^t  they  investigate  the 
situation  prevailing  In  the  supply  of  farm 
work  clothing  and  request  action  toward  Im- 
provetnent  of  the  same: 

Biggin  Bros.,  Cassvllle.  Wis.;  Albert 
Ahrends,  Arthur  Hess.  Frank  S'.ier- 
man,  Virgil  Hampton.  Albert  Walz, 
Gus  Kneuster,  Carl  W.  Porck.  Vir- 
gil Eartelz,  WUliam  Schmlt, 
Thomas  J.  Becuar,  Leo  Mergen, 
Glen  Haven.  Wis.;  Orlo  Wood. 
Cassvllle,  Wis.;  XJban  8.  Gruender. 
Matt  Blum.  James  Meyers.  Fred  A. 
Vogt,  Joe  Blum,  Alfred  Esser,  Glen 
Haven.  Wis.;  Martin  Felder.  Cess- 
vUle.  Wis.;  Glenn  Metcalf,  Julian 
J.  Metcalf,  Glen  Haven,  Wis. 


The  Late  Honorable  George  W.  Norrit 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  great  American  slipped  away 
after  long  years  of  faithful  service.  Mr. 
Horace  C.  Carlisle  has  written  an  inter- 
esting acrostic  on  his  life  and  work.  I 
include  it  as  follows: 


STNATOn    NOKBIS 

G-eorge   Norris,  man  after  God's  merciful 

heart, 
E-steemed   for  his  character,  wisdom,  and 

poise. 
O-utstandlng   In   statesmanship's   age-hon* 

ored  art, 
R-e!lg!oua!y  looked  aloft  fcr  living  Joya— 
G-ood  will  among  men,  he  was  wont  to  da> 

■  Clare, 
E-nlarges  their  faith,   and  adds  fervor  to 

prsyer. 

N-amesake  of  the  flrst  both  in  peace  and  In 

war, 
G-f  whom  It  has  also  L^een  truthfully  said, 
B-epeatedly,  that  he.  a-near  and  a-far, 
R-esponded  to  duty.  whcre\-er  it  led — 
I-n  every  relation  of  life  he  rang  true. 
B-upremely  desirous  the  Just  thing  to  do. 

A-lways  at  his  post,  whatsoever  It  was. 
T-o  serve  in  the  way  that  a  true  statesman 
should, 

H-e  followed  the  gleam  of  the  Stripes  and 

the  Stars — 
O-n  every  occasion,  for  Justice  he  stood— 
Might  never  made  right — which  he  practiced 

and  preached — 
Exalted  him  to  the  great  heights  that  ha 

reached. 

A-11  over  the  country  his  name  is  revered 
T-oday  for  the  wonderful   work   that  he's 
done — 

Lr-Lfe  long  benefactor,  he  loved,  more  than 

feared — 
A-nd  trusted  God,  whom  he  depended  upo.-i— 
B-o  God.  In  His  wisdom  and  mercy,  thought 

best 
T-o  have  him  called  home,  by  Death's  Angel, 

to  rest. 

—Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Jim  Farley  Given  Warm  Reception  ia 
Southland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCVNZSSCC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVS3 

Monday.  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr,  Speaker.  James 
A.  Parley  has  made  a  recent  visit  to 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Birmingham, 
Ala.  In  Chattanooga  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  Alumni  As- 
sociation and  of  the  Combustion  Engi- 
neering Co.  He  was  given  a  warm  re- 
ception and  was  vigorously  applauded 
by  several  hundred  leading  citizens  of 
Chattanooga  at  a  dinner  tendered  in  his 
honor  on  Wednesday  night.  November  15. 

To  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  two  editorials  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga News-Free  Press,  under  dates  of 
November  15  and  16,  1944: 

(From  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press  cf 
November  15,  1944 1 

WELCOME,   JIM    VABLET 

Chattanooga  is  host  today  to  one  of  tba 
best-loved  men  in  America,  a  man  who  knows 
not  thousands,  tut  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  personally  and  calls  them  by 
their  first  luime.  He  haa  not  held  public 
ofDce  for  4  years  and  he  has  opposed  for  4 
years  the  man  now  In  the  White  House,  but 
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b«  to  tUU  ui  Idol  of  th«  party  Uuit  "tb«  man" 


totfur  <fe*  part] 
h»  iom  OM  n 


TlM  vMtor  !•  JuBM  A.  verity,  to  whom  th« 
word  "Pwnwi-tf  to  MCTMi.  and  wbo  Ium 
voted  tbo  Dnneeratie  ticket  alwayt.  B«  bM 
bMB  taOQOrad  by  tb«  partr  And  tb«  ben«A- 
ettrf  at  tb«  party  in  Mveral  potltlon«:  but 
ty  owM  far  aaort  to  tum  tbao 
party.  A  (raat  (Unarlfiin  to 
A.  Parley. 

Fartoy  to  now  aoMdatad  vitb  a  eommarelal 
MltarprtM  and  will  not  Ulk  politics  durlnf 
bto  vtolt.  Tba  political  writers  lost  a  world 
et  food  eopy  wb«s  bto  oonnactlon  caused 
him  to  cease  his  political  activities.  Ha 
worked  valiantly  to  prerent  the  nomination 
of  tlM  Ptaaidant  for  a  third  term,  could  not 
In  •ooatotaaey  favor  a  fourtb  term:  but  Jim 
has  always  baen  a  Democrat  and  a  Democrat 
be  will  die.  Bren  though  the  platform  and 
ttaa  candidates  may  not  be  to  bis  liking  be 
"votM  'er  stral|(bt.'*  Virginia  alumni  have 
done  a  distinct  public  service  In  bringing 
tbU  national  leader  here  (or  a  nonpartisan 
look-ahaad-Amenca  talk  In  the  wake  of  the 
election. 


{From  the  Chattanooga  News-Pree  Press  of 

Movember  10.  1944 1 

WDt  was,  FAaLrr  thxmx 

Jim  Parley  gave  to  Chattanooga  last  night  a 
dankonstratlon  of  a  good  horse  runnljag 
auparbly  under  wraps. 

The  former  national  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  waa  adihvsslng  a  crowd  of  both 
Haw  Dealers  and  anti-New  Dealers.  He  found 
common  grounds  on  which  all  could  cheer 
alike  and  be  parried  moet  gracefully  all  ques- 
tions and  problems  which  might  have  caused 
dissatisfaction. 

On  certain  declarations  he  toaaed  off  the 
wraps  with  patriotic  declarations  In  which 
all  prcaent  coiild  Join.  Among  these  unanl- 
mooa  blta  of  eloquence  over  which  every 
pair  of  hands  could  be  exercised  were: 

1.  Praaldent  Rooaavelt  to  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican dtlxcn. 

2.  Now  that  the  election  Is  over,  the  Presi- 
dent U  entitled  to  receive  the  imlted  sUH>ort 
of  all  loyal  Americans  In  winning  the  war 
and  making  the  right  kind  of  peace. 

3.  The  margin  of  victory  In  the  election 
waa  aqyllad  by  those  who  differed  with  the 
PracMent  on  domestic  policies,  but  decided 
It  would  endanger  the  chance  of  victory  to 
change  a  President  In  wartime. 

Moot  of  Mr.  Parley's  statements  on  In- 
t«iiatlonal  aflalrs  were  "off  the  record."  but 
on  domaatlc  problems  he  showed  the  aame 
astuteness  he  has  always  dtoplayed.  He 
aald  frankly  that  Income  taxes  must  be  high 
for  a  long  time,  since  Interest  on  a  $300.- 
000.000.000  debt  Itself  will  be  ld.000.000.000  a 
yaar,  as  much  aa  the  National  Budget  IS 
yaars  ago.  Always  the  squareahootlng  poll- 
tletan.  thua  he  held  out  no  vote-luring  idea 
icaotng  expenses  with  reduced  taxea. 
Ob  liM  jBatter  of  international  trade  after 
tbc  war  be  atpraeiad  an  apprehension  that 
many  others  have  been  feeling,  "What  wlU  wa 
OM  for  money?-  If  he  were  connected  with 
the  administration,  he  said  significantly.  "I 
would  have  a  definite  program  In  view  right 
now  on  foreign  trade." 

The  visitor  waa  not  bare  to  talk  polities 
•nd  wa  would  be  in  bad  taste  in  commenting 
on  the  political  Implications  of  his  informal 
talk  and  replies  to  questions  in  the  forum 
period  which  followtKl.  The  man  who  en- 
thwalccttcally  Introduced  him  at^catad  that 
Parley  ou^t  to  be  elected  Prealdent  In  1948. 
which  was  lese  majeete  on  his  part:  but 
there  to  hope  for  the  future  of  the  Democratic 
Party  with  clear-headed  leaders  like  Parley, 
prmcucal  poUtlclana  but  honest  and  truly 


Wendell  WUIkic'i  Let  acy  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF 

or 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vna 

Df  TKI  HOUn  OP  RXPRBSCNTATIfM 
Monday,  Novemt  tr  20. 1944 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr 
lemve  to  extend  my  remirlu 
article  by  RuneU  W 

time  member  of  editorikl 
and  Life,  Intimate  friend 
coordinator  of  the  prefonvention 
palgn    of    1940    to 
Willkie  for  President. 
Opportunity": 

[Prom   the  New  York  T^es  magantne  of 
November  19 
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American  history  to 
lltlcal  platforms  written 
few  months  ago  were  the 
of  politicians  uncertain 
crlsto.    But  In  the  recent 
can  people  reached  a  bole 
dectoion,   and   the   Seven  y 
which  will  represent 
years,   holds   a   mandate 
seemed  unlikely  6  months 
of    a    broad    intematlonil 
Soon,  presumably.  Meears 
ill.  SUlln.  and  others 
purpose  of  charting  the 
data  will  be  tested.    And 
America  will  embark  on 
sought  and  painfully 

As  to  the  mandate  Itsel 
({uestion  of  its  validity. 
Tacy  of  the  voting  booth 
torate  operated  at  a  level 
no  one  had  anticipated, 
feated  the  chief  isolatlonlsis 
tots  in  both  parties,  they 
from  different  lines  of 
erring  aim.    What  they 
a  modem  foreign  policy 
problems  of  our  time. 

This  high  selectivity  at 
encouraging  development 
since  the  war  began.    Yet 
gerotis  to  assume  that  it 
happen   again.    It  may 
only  If  we  are  able  and 
thing  about  it.    A  force 
election  which  all  too 
dtoregarded.    We  had 
this  force.    We  are  going 
equivalent — In  the  future, 

The  fact  is  that  there 
the  voting   booths   this 
spirit  of  a  man  who  had 
American    IntematlonallsA 
spirit  of  Wendell  L.  Willki* . 
kle  might  himself  have 
booth  IU3  one  will  ever 
to  like  asking  what  kind 
been  exacted  of  the  enemj 
who  to  klUed  in  battle 
such  a  commander  to  tUa 
to  all  that  the  people 
Willkie. 

Yet.  If  Ut.  Willkie's 
remain  forever  obacure. 
In  the  mind  of  any  Intel 
he  was  flighting  for. 
patgn  he  took  a  strong 
altion,    despite    oppoaitioc 
party.     Ha    approved    th4 
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moving  fast.    The  po- 
U  Chicago  only  a 
afnbiguous  products 
themselves  In  a 
( lection  the  Amerl- 
and  fundamental 
-ninth   Congress, 
for  the  next  3 
that   wotild   have 
ago— the  mandate 
foreign    policy, 
■looaevelt.  Church- 
convene  for  the 
1  atxue.    The  man- 
it  meets  the  test, 
new  course,  long 
discovered. 
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backed  selective  service  and  urged  all  aid  to 
Britain.  After  bto  defeat  be  gave  himself 
without  stint  to  a  single  cause,  which  ha 
named  One  World.  All  hto  energlea  In  every 
waking  moment  were  dedicated  to  that 
cauac.  They  were  mobilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  in  tha  American  people  a 
realization  of  the  neccsalty  for  joint  action 
with  other  peoplaa  of  tha  earth  in  the  name 
of  freedom.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  be 
was  cogent,  relentless  and  politically  bold, 

Mr.  WUUtto  believed  the  international  Issus 
to  be  the  central,  all-pervading  Issue  of  our 
time.  It  waa  not  merely  military.  It  was 
aconcmlc.  It  was  not  merely  political,  it  waa 
moral.  It  Involved  education,  free  speech, 
the  communication  of  ideas,  trade,  exchange 
rates,  tariffs,  and  standards  of  living.  "To 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  any  man  any- 
where in  the  world  to  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  by  some  slight  degree  of  every  man 
everywhere  in  the  world."  We  cannot  siirvlve. 
he  believed,  unless  we  see  the  world  as  one. 
And  yet.  to  see  the  world  aa  one  meant  also 
to  see  the  issues  as  one. 

As  he  said  to  Samuel  Grafton  in  Indiana. 
*^  tell  you  that  if  a  man  to  not.  deep  in  bto 
belly,  in  favor  of  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tions with  Britain  and  Russia,  then  it  doea 
not  matter  what  else  be  to.  *  *  *  Thto  to 
the  touchstone  to  a  man's  entire  position  in 
politics  today.  •  •  •  You  cannot  be 
wrong  on  this  Issue  and  right  on  any  other." 

The  burden  of  work  that  Wendell  Wlllkla 
ahouldered  on  behalf  of  bto  "cause"  was  liter- 
ally Immeasurable.  Thto  burden  did  not  con- 
sist merely  in  dlfflcult  decisions,  such  aa  hto 
htotorlc  lend-lease  dectoion,  in  which  hto 
principles  compelled  him  to  cross  party  llnea 
to  support  practical  Internationalism.  Nor 
did  it  constot  merely  in  a  heavy  load  of 
articles  and  speeches  composed  In  those  few 
hours  that  he  could  seize  for  hlnuelf  from 
crowded  days.  "I'm  flf^htlng  for  seconds 
here."  he  lued  to  say.  The  bulk  of  the  bur- 
den that  he  carried  was  a  burden  of  respon- 
sibility to  people — people  all  over  the  Nation, 
in  every  State,  In  almost  every  community, 
turning  to  him  day  and  night,  by  telephone, 
telegram,  letter,  and  personal  interview.  No 
person,  no  angle  of  the  "cause,"  was  ever  too 
small  for  hto  attention.  The  "cause"  was 
everything  everywhere. 

Thus  from  Wendell  Willkle's  desk  there 
radiated  lines  of  force  to  every  crossroads 
and  village  green,  and  Into  the  Interstices 
of  every  city.  Everywhere  there  were  men 
who  knew  him.  or  knew  someone  who  bad 
talked  to  him,  or  at  least  had  heard  the 
glad  tidings  of  a  big  man  in  action. 

This  encnmous  load  of  personal  communi- 
cation would,  In  any  event,  have  given  him 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  1944.  But  It  was 
not  merely  the  voice,  it  was  the  message 
which  made  the  Willkie  lines  of  force  so 
potent.  He  would  never  compromise  with 
a  principle.  He  never  appeased  an  toola- 
tionlst.  whatever  considerations  of  "practical 
poUtlcs"  might  be  Involved.  He  believed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  principles  are  the  essence 
of  democratic  goverrunent.  And  he  had  a 
towering  faith  that  principles  would  pre- 
vail. 

It  was  the  philosophy  of  a  giant.  Very 
few  could  be  subjected  to  half  an  hour  of 
Wendell  Willkie  and  still  vote  for  Gbuls 
Ntx.  SrmiiN  Dat.  or  Ham  Pish.  Moat  re- 
turned home  to  spread  the  doctrine. 

In  looking  ahead  from  the  election  of 
1944,  therefore,  it  to  dangerous  to  disregard 
the  extotence  of  the  WUlkie  lines  of  force. 
These  particular  lines  will  no  longer  radiate 
In  1946  OT  1948,  from  that  particular  desk. 
We  face  the  future  without  him.  In  times 
when  we  shall  desperately  need  him.  And 
the  only  answer  to  our  need  now  Ilea  In  us. 
If  we  are  to  hope  for  a  level  of  electoral 
Intelligence  comparable  to  thto  of  1044,  wa 
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must  seek  within  ourselves  whatever  fraction 
of  hto  vtolon  and  bis  courage  we  may  poaaesa 
He  himself  believed  that  we,  as  a  people 
are  in  poaaeaslon  of  plenty. 

Ha  never  won  a  permanent  victory,  either 
for  blmse!'  or  hto  country.  What  he  did 
was  to  giTS  us  a  new  opportunity.  That 
opportunity  takes  practical  form  in  the  Sev- 
enty-nlnth  Congrsas,  which  to  so  largely  his 
handiwork.  If  thto  Congress  faithfully  fol- 
lows out  tha  mandate  of  the  people.  It  will 
open  up  a  new  era  in  American  affairs. 

And  Wendell  Willkie  will  be  sitting  In 
this  Congress.  He  will  go  there  to  exerctoe 
bto  new  franchise,  already  exerclaed  at  the 
polls.  He  will  exercise  the  franchise  which 
the  founders  of  our  Republic  won  with  Im- 
measurable wisdom— which  Abraham  Lincoln 
won  with  immeasurable  pain— which  Wen- 
dell WlUkie  won  with  Immeasxirable  labor— 
the  franchise  of  the  lllustrioxu  dead. 
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Northwest  Passage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DCLBOATZ   raOM    ALASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  North- 
west Passage  is  still  a  term  so  stimulating 
that  anything  new  on  the  subject  re- 
awakens interest.  The  possibility  of 
navigating  the  Northwest  Passage  has 
been  disproved  and  derided  so  often  that 
one  sometimes  wonders  how  the  idea  can 
live.    And  yet  it  does  live. 

Recent  events  have  renewed  the  hope 
of  its  practical  accomplishment.  It  is, 
therefore,  appropriate  that  I  should  thus 
present  for  incorporation  In  the  Record 
an  illuminating  article  by  the  noted 
writer.  Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  10  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

NOHTHWEST  PaSSAGX 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

NXW  XXPLORATION 

Por  more  than  300  years  the  prospect  of 
navigating  the  Northwest  Passage  has  fired 
the  Imagination  of  adventurous  men  all  over 
the  world.  Henry  Hudson  and  hto  son  per- 
ished in  1611  trying  to  find  the  fabulous 
route  which  linked  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  via  the  roof  of  North  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  first  round -trip  jour- 
ney through  the  Northwest  Passage  was  com- 
pleted at  the  British  Columbia  seaport  of 
Vancouver.  A  little  105-foot  schooner,  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  patrol  boat 
St.  Recti,  came  up  Burrard  Inlet  and  eight 
red -coated  mountles  went  ashore. 

Behind  the  St.  Roch  was  nearly  4  years  of 
voyaging  in  the  ice-locked  waters  off  the 
northern  shores  of  the  continent.  The  tiny 
ship  left  Vancouver  In  1940  and  negotiated 
the  Northwest  Passage  from  Pacific  to  At- 
lantic in  28  mouths.  Then  she  made  the 
return  trip,  again  braving  the  ice  pack  which 
fringes  the  gables  of  North  America. 

This  was  the  most  important  exploration 
to  take  place  since  the  war  began.  At  any 
other  time,  except  at  the  height  of  a  global 
conflict,  It  would  have  stirred  the  civilized 
world. 

Por  centuries  the  classic  route  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  was  the  peril- 
ous jotirney  around  the  tip  of  Cape  Horn. 


But  early  In  the  preaent  century  the  Panama 
Canal  was  completed.  StUl  a  third  route  re- 
mained— a  rout*  which  was  yet  to  be  wed 
Thto  routa  was  the  Northwest  PasMge.  the 
legendary  seaway  linking  the  oceans  tU  the 
Arctic. 

The  round-trip  voyage  at  the  it.  Roch,  the 
first  stjch  argosy  in  htotory,  has  demonsuted 
that  perhaps  steel  ice  breakers  can  be  used  to 
crack  open  the  Polar  Ice  pack  and  asubllab 
a  great  new  sea  lane.  When  the  little  schoon- 
ers caoM  up  Vancouver  harbor,  dreadnaughts 
dipped  their  colors  in  salute. 

Fittingly,  the  skipper  of  the  St.  Roch 
was  bom  in  Norway,  home  of  many  great 
Arctic  explorers.  Henry  A.  Larsen.  who  weara 
the  four  chevrons  of  a  suff  sergeant  on  his 
scarlet  tunic,  grew  up  a  few  mUes  from  the 
birthplace  of  hto  hero.  Amundsen.  Amund- 
sen's Ules  of  the  Polar  regions  Inspired  In 
him  an  ambition  to  explore  the  Northwest 
Passage.  He  croased  the  Atlantic,  became 
a  naturalized  Canadton  and  joined  the 
Royal  Mounted. 

As  a  member  of  G  Dlvtolon,  which  pa- 
troto  the  north  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Alaskan  border.  Larsen  sailed  the  St.  Roch 
north  to  deliver  suiiplies  to  the  far-fiung 
Mounted  Police  outposts  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River.  In  1940.  8.  T.  Wood, 
commissioner  of  the  famous  red-costed 
force,  gave  Larsen  hto  chance  to  poke  into 
the  Northwest  Passage. 

The  first  voyage  lasted  almost  a>4  yeara. 
It  locked  the  St.  Roch  in  the  ice  pack  dur- 
ing a  pair  of  savage  Arctic  winters.  Many 
times  huge  Icebergs  and  fioes  threatened 
to  crush  the  boat  like  an  eggshell.  But 
always  its  timbers  of  Douglas  fir  and  ita 
sheathing  of  Australian  "Iron  bark"  held 
firm.  One  member  of  the  crew.  Constable 
Albert  Joseph  Chartrand,  died  of  heart  fail- 
ure when  the  temperature  dropped  to  60 
degrees  below  zero  apd  stayed  there  for 
weeKF  at  a  time.  He  was  burled  beneath  a 
lonely  rock  calm  overlooking  Pasley  Bay. 

8?rgeant  Larsen  and  Constable  P.  G.  Hunt 
mushed  across  the  ice  for  41  days  studying 
the  movement  of  the  pack.  The  weather  was 
never  warmer  than  48  below.  They  visited 
remote  E*kimo  tribes  and  took  a  census 
among  these  most  far-flung  of  all  the  In- 
habitants of  North  America. 

With  blasting  powder  and  ice  chisels,  the 
crew  of  the  St.  Roch  pried  their  schooner  out 
of  the  pack  during  their  second  Aueust  In 
the  Arctic.  A  few  rods  at  a  time,  dodging 
floes  and  keeping  out  of  blind  leads,  they 
snaked  and  twisted  the  St.  Roch  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Islands  which  He  northwest  of 
Hudson  Bay,  where  their  historic  predecessor 
whose  name  the  bay.  bears  had  met  hto  death. 
They  finally  came  down  the  bleak  coast 
of  Baffin  lard  and  so  at  last  ended  their  voy- 
age at  Halifax.  Having  traversed  the  forbid- 
ding Northwest  Passage  from  west  to  east. 
Sergeant  Larsen  sought  permission  to  at- 
tempt the  return  journey.  This  time  It  re- 
quired not  850  days,  as  had  the  cruise  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic,  but  a  mere  86  days.  Lesa 
thap  3  months  out  of  Halifax,  the  St.  Roch 
cruued  along  Alaaka'a  fjords  and  entered 
British  Columbia  waters. 

Knowledge  gained  on  the  first  trip  enabled 
Larsen  and  his  men  to  complete  the  return 
voyage  In  one-tenth  the  time,  for  they  knew 
the  soundings  and  the  shifting  movements 
of  the  ice  pack. 

This  argosy  by  eight  Mounted  policemen 
may  bring  about  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  far  north.  Por  many  years  Dr. 
Vllhjalmur  Stefansson,  has  been  agitating 
for  the  opening  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
He  has  pointed  out  that  ever  since  1920  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  considerable  use  of 
the  Northeast  Passage,  which  lies  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Much 
commerce  has  been  carried  through  the 
Northeast  Passage   between  the  mouths  of 


Sibcna's  great  rivers  such  aa  the  Lena.  Ob, 
and  Yenisei. 

Dr  Stefanason  alao  haa  cited  the  fact 
that  transportation  between  the  North  Paclfle 
and  North  AUantlc  would  only  be  one-third 
as  long  Via  the  Northwaat  Pasaage  as  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Perhapa  In  the  futura  the 
furs,  timber,  mlnerato,  and  other  products  of 
the  Mackenzto  and  Yukon  Basins  can  be 
freighted  throtjgh  thto  new  seaway  opened 
by  the  St.  Roch. 

"The  route  through  the  Northweat  Pawage." 
aayt  Sergeant  Ursen.  "to  suiUble  for  rummer 
traffic  by  wooden  veaaeto  and  of  course  by 
steel  vesseto.  It  haa  many  poat-war  oomL» 
bllitles.- 

Tbe  data  and  Information  acquired  by  Lar- 
sen and  his  seafaring  Mountles  waa  a  factor 
in  the  recent  esUbltohment  at  Montreal  of 
the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America.  Thto 
organization  will  Include  leading  sclenttoU, 
explorers,  and  geographers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  will  make  studies 
of  the  Arctic  regions  of  this  hemisphere,  with 
a  view  to  development  and  iK>sslble  settle- 
ment. Such  men  as  Stefansson  and  Philip 
Chester  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  already  have 
commenced  to  lake  part. 

The  twin  voyages  of  the  St.  Roch  will  be 
analyzed  in  detail  by  the  Arctic  Institute.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  little  105-foot  schooner 
which  has  made  history  will  return  to  duty 
as  a  patrol  boat  for  the  Royal  Mounted.  Her 
skipper  will  continue  to  be  the  Scandinavian- 
born  sergeant,  Henry  Larsen.  whose  rugged 
frame,  wrinkled  face,  and  blond  hair  make 
him  a  close  replica  of  hto  hero  and  exploring 
predeceasor,  Roald  Amundaen. 


President  Serfio  Otaieia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMi^lKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or   TKNN  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Osmena.  the  New  Presi- 
dent": 

[Prom  Bataan  magazine  of  September  1944] 

OsmxAa  :  Tax  New  PaxsmifT 
(By  Diosdado  M.  Yap,  editor  and  publisher) 

Sergio  Osmefla,  who  became  President  of 
the  Philippines  on  August  1,  1944.  and  second 
man  to  hold  the  highest  office  his  people  can 
bestow,  to  familiar  even  to  the  youngest 
achoolboy  in  hto  country.  He  has  been  a 
public  figure  for  the  last  four  decades,  from 
the  inauguration  in  1907  of  the  first  Philip- 
pine Assembly,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
speaker,  to  the  present  time  when,  as  the 
leader  of  the  Philippine  Oovernment-in-exlle, 
succeeding  the  late  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  hto 
name  to  now  rallying  all  the  Plllplnos  in 
America  and  the  homeland  for  the  early  ex- 
pulsion of  the  enemy  and  the  eventual  estab- 
Itohment  of  the  Philippine  Republic. 

While  moet  Americans  know  him  to  be 
the  silent,  almost  enigmatic.  Plliplno  leader 
who  had  been  to  Washington  previotuly  on 
a  number  of  missions,  and  since  mid-lMa 
has  been  working  with  the  armed  services 
and  the  Office  of  War  Information  on  war 
and  propaganda  devices  by  which  hto  people 
might  sooner  be  freed,  very  few  are  intimate 
with  the  earUer  backgrotmd  of  hto  career.    At 
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tte  ^i  or  ».  f  or  fiili.  hli  innianc  per- 
MHuUlty  and  outstanding  ability  aa  a  con- 
■f  rlrriM  laador  ao  »ttnMt*d  tba 
attanOoa  at  Atomima  adalBiBtnk- 
tlM  tlMa  OOT.  G«n.  Lofc*  B.  WMflit 
itm  Aettng  Oovtmor  or  Otoa. 

araar  or  nmuc  casob 
Two  jmn  aftanrard.  la  IBM.  ba  ran  for 
Dd  «M  alectad.  Soon  attervard. 
althoofh  the  youngeat  of  all  provincial  ezec- 
ttttvaa.  h«  was  choaan  chairman  of  the  as- 
■HBbly  of  pravlndal  goremocs  held  in  ICanlla. 
Tbt  graataat  proldein  coDfrontlng  the 
young  OoTcmor  then  waa  bow  to  put  an 
•nd  to  tba  Pulaban,  or  Red.  brigandage  of 
bta  prorlnce.  The  outlaws  were  committing 
nu— aruui  dtptadattooa.  Thtj  would  swoop 
down  f^OB  a  town  or  barrto  and  i>ltmder 
and  pillage.  By  their  atrocities  they  struck 
fMr  and  terror  Into  the  hearts  of  the  peace- 
ful and  l»w-«MdlBg  men  and  women.  Tbey 
vov«d  th«7  wooQd  nrrer  lay  down  their  ansa. 
tliftt  tlMj  wonki  never  be  taken  alive. 
Bat  oaet  OwaeHa  baome  ProTincial  Oct- 
the  laadfi  at  the  outlaw  bands  con- 
to  matt  him.  While  the  rtda  were 
aod  routing  the  forcaa  of  the  gov- 
i  !■  Mgrai,  Left*.  Samar.  and  many 
la  Umon,  Cwurti.  practically  alotie 
■■i  imwtil.  want  into  the  mountatiM  o( 
OMill  Mi  OMt  Um  band  iMdmi,  And  Oi' 
■ii*.  vifli  MM  Mvt  ftft  at  BtnoiMl  ibanB 
•n  lite  own.  toBftiMed  the  tendit*  to  toy 
^twn  tttetr  snM.  Tbe  Qulntln  brother*,  two 
uf  Hit  wm^mMurtem owtowlMiOT. I'ohm- 

MiLm  IB  OMv  littf  Ng  raMPMHiaw  to  IIM 


out  efitirely. 

Overnight,  OameAa  teapad  from  oooiiponi- 
tlvo  otomirtty  to  luitioiial  faoM.    But  bi« 

public  MIMT  iMd  «Bly  JlHt  iMgWI. 

The  aet  at  Oongreai  at  inly  1, 190>.  prom- 
the  creation  at  a  popular  assembly  as 
aa  general  paaea  eould  be  established  In 
lataada.  In  the  malnteoance  at  gaxeral 
and  order.  Oamefia  played  a  leading 
part.  In  the  estabiHtuiMBt  at  the  Philippine 
Aaaambly  in  1907  Ommat^  bad  a  aaajor  atwie. 

Prior  to  the  flrst  general  elections  in  June 
1907.  the  party  In  power  waa  the  Partldo 
fbdaral.  Aa  an  advocate  of  munadlate  Phil- 
ippine independence,  Oamefia  organlsd  the 
Partldo  Naclonallsta  aa  the  party  of  eppeal- 
ttOB.  vttti  the  help  of  Uanuel  L  Quseob, 
llalMl  fttaa.  and  others.  He  bimsell  wrote 
the  party's  platform  baaed  on  "Immediate  m- 
depandence  of  the  Philippine  t-«-~«-  to  con- 
stitute a  free  and  sovereign  nation  under  a 
democratic  government  "  In  the  ftrst  general 
•liMiBa  ta  1907.  OsmeAa'i  party,  waving  the 
baooer  of  immediate  independence,  swept  tlM 
country. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Pbllipptae  Aa- 
■— hly  met  for  the  first  time.  Seiglo  OamaOa. 
aa  the  delegate  from  Cebu.  waa  a  mere  youth. 
Is  the  selection  of  a  leader,  Pedro  Paterno 
was  the  outstanding  figure.  Paterno  bad 
praalded  over  the  Alalolos  RevoIuUonaiy  Con- 
greas  and  the  Maloios  Constitutional  Aaaem- 
bly.  and  had  covered  himself  with  preatlge 
and  glory,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
wma  tbtia  the  logical  man. 

ontzJlA'a  woaK  ocTRaMono 
But  before  the  aaaemMy  held  tta  formal 
BMettng  to  elect  a  speaker.  Osme&a  bad  al- 
ready isaprcaaed  both  the  young  and  the 
old.  the  veterans  and  the  recniita.  with  hla 
paraonality.  And  when  the  voting  came  on 
October  18.  1807.  Otmefia  was  elected  speaker 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  la  noteworthy  to  recall  bow  that  as- 
eambli.  under  the  Inflxience  of  Sergio  Oa- 
mefia. functioned  with  clockwork  preclalon. 
The  Initial  orpanlaatlon.  the  adoption  of  rules, 
•ad  th«  preparation  of  meaaagea  and  reaolu- 
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appropriaUng 

eoiatructkm 


took  but  40 

slgnUleaat  that  the 
asaamUy.  after  lu 
baldon     la 
(gSOOvOOO)    for    the 
schools.     It  was  epoch^ 
the  nUptnos  could  do 
direct  their  own  affaire. 

The  suocees  of  the 
largely   to   the 
Philippine  Legislature 
legislature    to    the 
Philippines. 
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aid 
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From  1907  to  naa. 


of  the  hotise  and  preeic  ent  of  the  party  in 


power,  ruled  supreme. 


tmtll  6  years  later; 
In  the  work  of  the 


when  the  Jones  law  w  ls  passed,  proved  a 
critical  one  for  Oamena,  Alter  the  creation 
of  the  Philippine  Senate,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Jones  law.  Oamefia  \  ras  urged  by  Queaon 
to  seek  election  as  senat  n,  but  this  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  do 
so  great  was  his  intares 
lower  house  and  his  loy  ilty  to  It.  which  he 
regarded  as  the  n  stun  J  stieccssor  to  the 
Philippine  Assembly.  I  was  his  strong  be< 
lief  then  that  the  rlgh  plM«  for  him  was 
not  the  senate,  but  the  loOM  Of  represema- 
tivts,  because  "the  iesfcr  of  the  majority 
Mrty,"  cc  he  csptsioM  it,  "should  be  in 
OM  dMBifesr  wbtch  is  m*  re  rsprssentaMvt  of, 
•ad  aarc  sensitive  to,  the  llactttctlens  ol 
paMIc  opinion  "  He  tti  M  rcaMlncd  tn  the 
haaco  antii  ivn  when  the  polltteal  mtw- 
htm  to  |nm  for  the  coanlc. 


It  la  llkewlae 
act  paaaed  by  the 
waa  the  Oa- 
1A»,000    pscoc 
of   barrio 
It  showed  what 
given  a  chance  to 


mbly  contributed 
t    later   of    the 
the  sTxroeas  of  the 
of    tbe 


Cod  tmonwealth 


Damefla.   as   speaker 


But  the  year  1916. 


IMs  pelittcsl  sitttatkn,  as  hinted  sbevc. 


wee  bfotight  sboat 
If  Id,  frssh  from  Mi  acl 
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by  the  foroe  of  cecaCs  •  id  the 


II  18. 


evHabtein  a 

tloa  to  national  tiatty, 

leadncblp  to  hlai. 

DUTBI  0» 

llie  altiiation  develop  id 
of  who  ahould  oonuol 
the  government — the  . 
or  the  president  of  the 
1907  to  1932.  the  lecder^klp 
of  the  ruling  or  majoi  Lty 
accepted    and    recc«nia  >d 
Kven  a'ter  the  Jooea  lai  > 
1916.  the  then  Speaker 
of   the  party   in   power, 
highest  Filipino  ofBcial 
second  in  rank  only  to 
nor  General.    Thus,  in 
created  on  October  18. 
vice  president.     Q^'*^or 
the  senate,  ranked  third 
problem  created  by  the 
make  itself  felt 
only    one    legislative 
Assembly,  now  there 
which  were  both  r 
sentlve  of  tbe  Filipino 
government. 

Tbe  senate,  as  the 
legislature    beaded    by 
affirm   Its   personality 
The    house    of 
Osmefia.  who   was 
party.  In  turn  was  not 
its  pnattlnn  of  leadersM  » 
Naclonallsta  Party  thus 
Tboae  who  supported 
of  a  united  and 
the  Filipino  partlclpatlo]  i 
were    called    "" 
rallied  around  Qiieaon 
ledive   leadership    in 
one-man  leadership    ,  _ 
Karinnal  tota-Colectl  vista 
1922.  and  were  called  Col^ctlvlstas. 

Quecckh.  a  new  man. 
theatrical,  colorful,  attracted 
the  youth  of  tbe  land. 


Whereas 
Ixdy. 

wisre 
respon  tible 


reprasex  tatlves, 
presl  dent 


Oime&a 

respon  abl 
clpatlo]  1  in 
Unl  persona  llstas. 
aid 
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en  anlsed 


ttoc  iones  law,     In 
t  a 
with 
rise  m  power  until, 
in- 


IcaMfte  in  his  devo- 
tnalty  yielded  the 


over  the  question 

I  be  appolntmenu  in 

of  the  senate 

ruling  party.    From 

of  the  president 

party  was  fully 

by    the    peopte. 

went  Into  eOect  in 
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was  considered  the 
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American  Qover- 
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The  split  in  the 
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in  the  government 
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c^ntradlstlnction    to 
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on    February    17, 


fiery,  tempestuoua. 

to  his  standard 

Bis  battle  cry— if  y 


loyalty  to  my  party  enda  where  my  loyalty 
to  my  country  begins" — and  hie  attacks  on 
the  caucus  system  and  alleged  despotism  and 
canonism  and  unlpersonalism  of  Osmefa  had 
their  telling  effect. 

osmzHa's  psiNciPut  or  i^xadexshiv 

Oameito,  of  course,  denied  the  charge  of 
a  one-man  rule  and  usurpation  of  powers 
of  the  seiuite.  asserting  thst  his  leadership 
was  not  absolute  nor  arbitrary,  since,  in  the 
very  nature  of  his  position,  he  himself  was 
essentially  representative  In  capacity,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  party  he  represented, 
within  and  without  tbe  legislature,  and  to 
the  public  opinion  In  tbe  country  as  well. 
"In  matters  of  appointment,"  he  declared, 
"tbe  senate  has  the  final  say  in  confirmation. 
Only  In  the  selection  of  candidates  for  ap- 
pointment, or  in  the  negotiations  preliminary 
to  selection,  should  the  opinion,  not  the  final 
decision,  of  the  leader  come  In."  In  brief, 
as  he  explained  It.  his  Idea  of  a  united  and 
responsible  leadership  aimed  only  to  coordi- 
nate the  different  Filipino  elements  In  the 
government  so  as  to  obtain  a  united  and 
efficient  action. 

Both  ware  unoompromtslng  In  their  princi- 
ples, btit  taeh  was  wintng,  for  the  soke  of  na- 
tional unity,  to  yield  the  flrst  place  to  the 
other,  dcpcadlnf  upon  the  verdict  of  the 
flleotarctc  Wo  pcrsoaal  anlmosltr  otMrac- 
tcrlacd  thdr  discfrccaMnt,  wtMB  wm  bac* 
lectly  on  pnneiples,  not  on  fundamsout  ob- 
icettvss,  whieh  were  the  scaic,  Ac  QuigcB 
tatcr  ctaiai^  "ttora  Bad  acf  cr  boon  en  my 
part,  nor  I  tMBk  aa  Mc  pert,  any  ill  fceltng 
ta  any  poittieal  struggle  In  whMi  w«  were  en- 
•Mcd.  laeb  did  what  be  tluNight  wac  right 
and  his  duty."  OsmcAa.  on  the  other  hand, 
used  to  say  to  bim,  "Neither  you  nor  Z,  but 
polltlcal  eireumsunces,  were  raapon^blc  tor 
the  Issue." 

The  eleetlon  contest  of  1993  was  a  triangu- 
lar flgtit  among  the  Colecttvistas  headed  by 
Manuel  L.  Queeon.  the  UntpersonaltsUs  head- 
ed by  Seivlo  Osmefls,  aod  the  Democratas 
headed  by  Juan  Sumulong.  The  result  waa 
that  ne  party  bad  a  majority  tn  either  house 
of  the  laglilatare.  and  the  third  party,  the 
Democrata.  gained  more  votes  than  either 
Queaon  or  OsmeAa. 


Soon  afterwwd,  clrcumstancee  compelled 
the  consolidation  of  tbe  Cotectlvlsta  and  the 
Unlpersonalista  parties  In  order  to  effect  a 
working  majority  in  the  legislature,  under 
the  banner  of  the  Partldo  Nadonallsta-Con- 
eoRdado,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
Democratas. 

The  Quezon-Osmefia  alliance  contlntied 
tmtll  the  controversy  over  the  Hare-Hawes- 
Cuttlng  law  commenced  in  May  1932  after 
the  approval  of  the  law  on  April  4, 1932. 

Quezon  was  for  the  rejection  of  the  law, 
which,  he  declared,  "if  accepted  by  our  peo- 
ple, releases  the  United  States  from  the 
solemn  pledge,  and  in  Its  plaoe.  limits  am 
bnportauone  into  the  United  States,  doaea 
the  door  of  America  to  our  compatrloU,  givw 
UB  for  10  years  very  limited  autonomy,  and, 
thereafter,  if  then,  a  questionable  Independ- 
ence." The  Onnefia-Boxas  mlsslosi,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  It  waa  the  best 
IsgtaUtka  obtainable  under  the  elrctmi- 
staacee  and  strongly  urged  Its  approval.  Bo- 
cause  of  this  moroentoos  tasue,  a  sweeping 
polltlcal  reaMgnraent  took  place.  Those  ta 
^fjor^  ot  tbe  Hare-Hawee-Cutting  Act  wetw 
^yjf^  •*  'TO",  tmder  the  leadership  of  Ob- 
mcfta.  and  thoee  against  the  act,  following 
the  leadership  of  Queaon.  were  called  the 
Antls.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
act  thus  divided  again  the  party  in  jsower 
Into  two  hostile  camps  and  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  FUlplno  lesdershlp  in  the  govern- 
ment out  In  the  open. 
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atnaON  BZOBOAKIZIS  LBGIBLATtTBB 

Since  Queaon  controlled  a  majority  In  the 
senate,  his  resignations  on  July  19,  1933,  as 
president  of  that  body  and  of  the  Naclonal- 
ists  party  were,  aa  expected,  rejected.  His 
leadership  thus  upheld,  a  complete  reorgan- 
isation of  the  "council  of  leadership"  In  the 
party,  and  consequently  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature,  followed.  In  this  purge  Os- 
mefia  was  displaced  as  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  and  vice  president  of  the 
NaclonalisU  party.  Roxas  himself  loat  hla 
position  ts  speaker  of  the  house.  All  other 
OSROX  men  were  ousted  from  committee 
chairmanships  In  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  made  the  formation  of  a  new 
opposition  party  inevitable. 

Finally,  on  December  17,  1933,  Sergio  Oa- 
mefia and  Manuel  Roxas  broke  away  from 
the  Partldo  Nacionallsta-Consolldado  and 
formed  the  Partldo  Naclonallsta-Pro-Inde- 
pendencla. 

In  the  1934  elections,  the  youth  were  with 
Osmefia  and  Roxas.  But  president  Queson 
was  WsU  entrenched  and  safely  ensconced  In 
power.  He  had  key  men  in  practically  every 
department  In  tbe  government.  Me  bad 
strong  lieutenants  In  strategio  poinu  all 
a?cr  the  islands.  He  hsd  the  financial  back* 
tSf  and  a  strong  party  machine  that  Osmsfla 
Md  Rosas  did  not  have.  Moreover,  Qucxon 
feed  neutralised  tbe  OtIlOX  thunder  by 
fednf  in  Amerlea  when,  on  March  84,  19M, 
the  TrdlnfcMoOufle  Independence  Act. 
which  wac  proctlcclly  a  replica,  with  some 
slight  ehanfcc,  of  the  Hars-ilawes-cutting 
Act  acctircd  by  tbe  OBIIOX  mtation.  wac 
approved  by  OoBgrcw. 

Quezon  won  the  eleetlon,  but  in  the  eyes 
of  thinking  Filipinos,  it  wss  not  necessarUy 
a  dsfeat  for  Osmefla.  because  the  Tydlngs- 
McDtilBc  law.  upon  which  ths  ianu  was 
based.  Is  sssentially  tbe  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng 
law. 

nWAL  atJCZOW-OSMXilA  AUJAMn 

When,  In  1938,  officials  of  ths  new  Com- 
monwealth of  tbe  Pblllpplnea  were  to  be 
chosen,  the  question  of  national  unity  pre- 
sented Itself  and  the  two  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  the  country.  Quezon  and  Osmefia, 
lost  no  time  In  bringing  at>out  a  coalition 
of  their  parties.  Both  ran  on  the  same 
ticket,  as  President  and  Vice  President,  re- 
spectively. They  swept  all  opposition  belore 
them  and  aince  that  time  have  had  a  well- 
nigh  free  hand  in  running  Philippine  affairs. 

When,  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Jap- 
anese warships  were  steaming  Into  the  port 
of  Cebu.  where  OsmeAa  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor, the  same  Osmefia  who  had  climbed 
the  mountains  more  than  30  years  before 
to  exterminate  brigandage,  was  there  to 
confer  with  leaders  from  all  parts  of  the 
Visayan  lalands,  who  had  been  summoned 
there  upon  the  Instructions  of  President 
Quezon. 

While  CebU  City  was  being  subjected  to  a 
devasutlng  raid  by  Japanese  war  blrda, 
Osmefia  managed  to  escape  from  the  bombs, 
returned  safely  to  Negros,  submitted  his  re- 
port to  Quezon.  From  Negros  both  Quezon 
and  Osmena  made  their  epochal  voyage  to 
AustralU  to  rejoin  with  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  thence  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  this  time  of  storm  and  stresa,  of 
untold  difflctiltles  and  hardships,  of  plan- 
ning and  adjusting,  of  construction  and  re- 
construction, the  leaders  of  tbe  PbUlpplne 
Government,  particularly  Osmefia,  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  and  sUtesmanship. 

oncsftA's  oisATinss  or  spout 

In  the  critical  month  of  November  1943, 
for  example,  when  by  a  constitutional  man- 
date, Osmefia  was  to  have  succeeded  Que- 
aon as  President,  the  former  showed  the 
greatness  of  his  spirit  for  the  sake  of  his 
grieving  country  by  requesting  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  SUtes,  through  his  own  inltla- 
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tlve,  to  extend  tbe  term  of  office  of  President 
Quezon  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  Pree- 
Ident  Queson,  though  reelected  in  1941,  had 
been  in  the  office  since  1935.  and  the  Philip- 
pine Constitution  forbade  a  President  serv- 
ing more  than  8  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Osmefia,  in  explaining  his  views  on  the 
subject,  declared  that  he  deferred  hla  right 
because  the  Interests  of  the  United  Statee 
and  the  Philippines  in  the  war  could  best  be 
served  by  keepii^  President  Queson  in  of- 
fice.  Thus,  he  gladly  acquiesced  in  the 
movement  which  he  himself  initiated,  and 
he  stepped  aside  for  the  ailing  leader,  Que- 
zon. This  decision  not  only  prevented  a  pos- 
sible schism  in  the  Philippine  Oovernment- 
In-exile.  but  also  upheld  the  solidarity  of  the 
Philippines  before  the  rest  of  the  United 
Nations.  Osmefla's  decision  was  at  once  de- 
clared In  many  quarters  as  an  exahaple  of 
sterling  statesmanship.  But  such  pralaes  ars 
not  new  to  Osmefia.  As  President  Queson 
said  on  one  occasion.  "Osmefia  is  ths  best 
sutesmsn  tbe  Phlllpplnee  has  produced." 

The  consistency  of  Osmefta's  leadership 
and  ststesmanshlp  la  best  evkMoocd  by  his 
unwsvsrlng  sund  on  Phillppins  independ- 
ence and  by  his  faith  In  ths  Integrity  of  the 
American  people.  Like  the  grsat  leaders  la 
history  of  the  Filipino  people,  he  has  steered 
unswsrvingly  along  the  path  of  duty  he  bac 
ehocen  to  take. 

oomMa'c  rmLLmwff'AMmtcAN  mwf 

Tbe  best  epitome  of  FblUpptnc-Amerlcaa 
relatione  that  hac  ever  been  uttered,  wblcb 
exprecccc  Oemefla'c  consistent  views,  to  that 
which  he  himself  made  oa  tkc  nawnlijii  com- 
memorating the  sixth  MialverMMy  of  the  cc- 
tablishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Fblllppines: 

"The  htotory  of  Anuriean  adventure  In  po- 
lltlcal Idealism  In  ths  Pblllpplnss  U  untqus. 
Nothing  llks  It  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
often  tragic  relations  between  sovereign  pow- 
ers and  their  colonies.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  those  who  have  attributed  the  passags 
of  the  Independence  Act  to  selfish  motives. 
This  Is.  Indeed,  a  great  error. 

"Although  there  Is  no  human  action  that 
la  completely  free  from  egoistic  Infiuences, 
what  Schurman  said  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tives that  led  President  McKinley  and  the 
American  people  to  Insist  on  tbe  relinquish- 
ment of  Spain's  sovereignty  over  the  Philip- 
pines may  be  said  with  equal  truth  with  re- 
gard to  the  decision  of  the  American  Con- 
gress of  prescribing  the  process  by  which 
American  authority  wotild  be  terminated  and 
Independence  of  the  Philippines  finally  pro- 
claimed. 

"Particular  economic  Interests — those  con- 
cerned with  sugar,  cottonseed  oil,  cordage, 
and  other  products — ^may  have  entered  into 
the  consideration  of  the  independence  law. 
but  they  were  not  the  decisive  factor.  It 
was  the  deep  sense  of  moral  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  redeem  Its 
pledge  of  liberty  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  carry 
to  a  successful  conclusion  Its  idealistic  mis- 
sion in  these  islands  that  moved  Congress  to 
grant  tis  our  independence. 

"Trtily,  it  can  be  said  that  the  same  loftly 
piirpose  which  brought  the  American  flag  to 
our  shores  motivated  the  decision  to  hatil 
It  down." 

In  speaking  of  Osmefta's  leadership,  hto 
friends  and  admirers  always  have  referred  to 
his  record  of  constructive  work  with  pride, 
as  well  as  his  untarnished  public  and  pri- 
vate life  during  his  long  years  of  public  aerv- 
Ice,  devotion,  and  consecration  to  the  Ideals 
of  his  people. 

TWO  MXM  WTTH  OMX  FUafOai 

H^  and  Queson  did  not  always  see  alike 
as  to  how  to  reach  their  objectives,  but  no 
one  in  the  Philippines  doubted  that  both 
men  were  single-hearted  In  one  respect :  Bach 
wanted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
Filipinos  and  the  Phlllpplnee.  for  which  each 


had  fought  for  decades,  both  on  the  aangulne 
battlefields  and  in  the  marble  Halls  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

As  President  Oamefia  declared  on  tbe  day 
he  took  office,  following  the  death  of  gallant 
Queson,  his  alma  are  the  same  as  thoee  of 
hU  predecessor.  Fate  has  decreed  that  Que- 
son, who  lived  among  his  people  and  loved 
them  so  long,  should  die  in  exile  far  away 
fron  them,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forcee 
of  liberation  were  nearlng  the  shores  of  his 
native  land.  The  same  fate  has  decreed  that 
Osmefia,  parliamentarian,  statesnnm.  and 
patriot,  shall  carry  on  and  lead  his  people 
m  the  final  liberation  of  the  Philippines  from 
the  Japanese  scourge  and  direct  the  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  of  hto  rav- 
aged land  in  the  peace  to  come. 


Oar  Enforcement  of  Peace  DeTolTci  Upon 
the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  WRIGHT 

or  rmrMSTtvAifu 
nr  TKB  MOUU  OF  KVBMBTTATIVIt 


Monday.  Novembgr  20,  tUi 

Mr.  WRXOHT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extetid  mjr  remarkc  In  the  R«e- 
on.  I  include  the  following  editorial  and 
article  from  tbe  New  York  Times  of  No- 
vember 6,  1944: 

Thi  Powb  to  Paavnrr  Wa« 

Six  dtotlngutobed  Americans,  all  of  them 
versed  in  international  law,  address  them- 
selvss  In  a  letter  printed  on  this  page  today 
to  the  basic  constitutional  problem  In  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  ThU  U  whether 
an  American  President  has  the  power,  or  can 
be  given  power  by  the  ratification  of  a  treaty 
or  act  of  Congreas,  to  use  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the 
proposed  World  Security  Council,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  question  we  face  to 
whether  it  to  possible  to  preserve  for  legto- 
latlve  bodies  real  discretion  in  controlling 
national  contributions  to  International  ac- 
tion against  aggreaslon  without  destroying 
the  certainty  and  speed  of  such  action.  It 
seems  to  Mr.  Davto  and  his  colleagues  that  It 
to  possible,  and  in  thto  Judgment  thto  news- 
paper concurs. 

The  probable  sequence  of  events  may  be 
Ttouallzed  somewhat  as  follows:  The  United 
States  Joins  the  wwld  security  organization 
and  sends  a  delegate  to  the  Security  Council. 
A  United  States  contingent  of  a  stipulated 
strength  to  set  aside  for  use  In  case  of  aggres- 
sion. These  steps  will  require  tbe  sssent  of 
Congress.  No  doubt  there  will  have  to  be 
agreement  that  what  the  Security  Council 
definea  as  aggreaslon  shall  be  treated  as  ag- 
gression. If  a  crtoto  of  thto  nsture  arises,  ths 
United  States  contingent  will  be  thrown  Into 
action  and  Congress  will  be  summoned  to 
determine  what  further  steps  shall  be  author- 
ised. The  hope  to,  of  course,  that  If  action 
of  this  sort  by  the  major  powers  to  certain 
and  swift,  no  aggiesslim  will  be  committed, 
or,  if  committed,  win  be  easily  suppressed. 

Mr.  Davto  and  hto  colleagues  have  been  able 
to  aolve  the  constitutional  problem  to  their 
own  and  to  thto  newspaper's  aattofactlon. 
lliere  to  precedent  for  the  lise  of  the  armed 
forces  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war. 
There  to  also  a  constitutional  distinction  be- 
tween such  use  and  an  actual  state  of  war. 
tmder  which  the  President's  war  powers  come 
Into  full  operation.  The  President  has  al- 
ways been  abto  in  emergencies,  ss  ths  presead 


^ 


v- 
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no  Mnpley  tb»  armed  foroea  for 
of  United  SUtcs  dOaena  or  agea- 
abroad.  tor  ttoa  dcCaoaa  o<  tha  tarrltory 
«f  tha  United  8Ut«a.  and  for  tha  pravaBUon 
of  aflinaaa  against  the  law  ot  nations  or  tIo- 
latJooa  of  treaties."  These  factors  must  all 
fea  praaant  in  any  real  threat  to  tha  world'a 
A  German  attack  on  France  or  a 
attack  on  China  would  actually 
a  today  aa  much  aa  an  attack  on 
a  century  ago. 
In  ths  light  fig  thla  rsaannlnc.  there  Is  no 
validity  In  the  aifOBant  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaka  propoaala  would  authorize  the  President 
to  eommit  us  to  war  against  the  will  of  Con- 
greaa  and  the  people.  They  would  authoriae 
lUm  to  keep  us  out  of  war  by  joining  wltli 
other  nations  in  measurea  that  would  dis- 
courage aggression  or  stop  It  In  Its  tracks. 

Mmromcwaaart  or  Psacs  Dsvolvvs  Upon 
m— OosMaaH  Mat  Autbobbb 

ErrmATnarroaiAL  TJwm  <m  Toma.  but  Consti- 
la  Hblo  To  PtAcs  RBPOMsisnjTT 
PaoMPT   AcnoM   DxaacTLT   Upon   th> 
BacvTtTS 


(Thoae  who  have  collaborated  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter  are  men  of  l>road  ezperlexice  and 
tntematicwMU  repvtatlon.  Mr.  Davis,  among 
ettasr  dMtaettooa.  baa  been  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  Statea.  Ambaaaador  to  the  Court 
of  8t.  James's,  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Aaaodatlon  and  Democratic  candidate  for 
Prealdent.  Mr.  Grant  U  a  member  of  the 
Ootmcll  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
X^eague  and  a  former  president  of  the  Colorado 
Bar  AasodaUon.  Dr.  Jeaaup  la  profeaeor  of 
Intamattonal  law,  Columbia  University,  and  a 
tunmu  Assistant  Solicitor.  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Rublee  was  Ugal  adviser  to  the 
American  delegation  at  the  London  Naval 
OoBfaraiMa  antf  tflractor  of  the  IntarOovem- 
■MBtal  CoaBmmaa  on  Political  Btfugees.  Dr. 
ahotwall  la  prcrfeasor  emeritus  of  the  History 
at  International  Relations.  Columbia  Unt- 
varalty.  and  chairman  of  the  conunlaslon  to 
Btudy  tha  orgaalsaUon  of  peace.  Dr.  Wright 
is  profeaaor  id  International  law.  University 
of  Chicago  and  consultant  to  the  Foreign 
■eonomlc  Admlnlstrauon  and  the  Depart- 
mant  of  Bute.) 

lb  the  ttrroe  or  trs  Nbw  Tobx  TticBa: 
Can  the  President  authoriae  the  uae  of 
armed  foroea  to  carry  out  the  Dum- 
Oaks  proposal? 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  for  a  general 
Intemattonal  organisation  authorises  the 
Security  Council,  in  which  the  United  Statea 
will  always  be  represented,  to  decide  upon  the 
to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore 
and  security.  The  Council  may  call 
vpon  members  to  apply  diplomatic,  eco- 
memat  aad  otbar  nonmllitary  measures,  and. 
■  tt  4Ma  afOl  eeorttfer  theae  adequate,  to  "take 
action  by  air.  naval  or  land  forces  aa 
be  nacesaary."  millslng  for  this  purpoee 
available  to  It  by  special  agree- 
>  Of  tta  members  and  "national  air  force 
held  Immediately  available  by 
iben  of  the  organization  for  com- 
Intcmatlonal  enforcement  action, 
provtatona  raise  constitutional  taauea 
tn  the  United  States  as  to  the  poweis  of  the 
Prealdent  to  authorize  the  uae  of  American 
fofvaa  when  eallad  tor  by  the  Security  CounciL 


the 


to 


acnoH 
!%•  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  recognlaea 
provide  effeetlva  sanctloiM 
iloa  and  the  need  to  assure 
that  auch  aanetions  wUl  oparata  certainly 
and  rapidly.  It  has  been  ■oggaatad.  how- 
•var.  that  eoogreaslonal  eootrol  ot 
uaaa  of  aatlcinal  forces  should  be 

Unleaa  tha  general  International  organl- 
aatlon  araata  eonfldanee  that  any  aggreaalon 
will  tmmadlataiy  be  eonfitmted  by  force  able 
to  fruatrata  Ito  anooaaa.  it  wiU  lack  deterrent 
▲  potential  ■iaiaMiji  wttl  be  likely 


uncertain. 


to  aaanme  the  risk 
will  be  alow  and 

On  the  other  hand 
the  forcee  of   the 
Immediately  and 
gressor  deprives  the 
opportunity  to  debate 
ment  on  the 
the   International 
opportunity  of  the 
trol  the  national 
a  major  factor  In  th4 
tlonaliam  and 
tlon  of  autocracy  and 
wUI  not  willingly  part 


I  system  under  which 

-loving   states   will 

confront  the  ag- 

l^glslative  body  of  the 

and  to  exercise  judg- 

of  contributing  to 

sanctioning   effect.     The 

le;  Islatlve  body  to  con- 

and  purse  has  been 

growth  of  constltu- 

and  In  the  preven- 

1  yranny.     Democracies 

with  this  control. 


peiice- 
certsLnly 


expedlen  sy 


Bworl 


democra  iry 


BUC4 


11 

Intern  atlonal 


dllen  ma 
cha  meter 


occum  nee 


Uey 


sai  tctions 


commui  ilty 


attn  3uted 


BUt  xratlc 
const  Itutional 
Inte  -national 
ar  ned. 


un«Bdy 
Oa» 


Is   It   poaslble   to 
bodlea  real  discretion 
contributions  to 
aggression  without 
and  apeed  of  such  action? 
Uonably   a  real 
does  not  have  the 
tlon  unices  it  operates 
talnly  upon  the 
the  police  and  the  sheriff 
the  method  of  action 
tlcular  emergency.  If 
ate  upon  the  ez]>edien|;y 
aU.  the  law  will  lose  i 
will  tend  toward  anar^by 
sure    and    certain 
breaking  that  has  m4de 
weak  and  the 
quent  prey  of  violence 
small  measure  be 
the  democratic  and 
preserve    the   sovereign  i 
legislative  bodies  to 
their  forces.     The 
under   no   such 
Consequently    In 
criminals  have  been 
while  the  police  forcet 
tmorganlzed,  and 

The   Dximbarton 
solve  the  problem  by 
Immediately  available 
authority  as  the 
slon.  from  national 
the  national  legislative 
to   contribute  to   the 
finds  that  the  sltuatlim 
the  International  forc<^ 

This    distinction 
exists  within  the  Unit4d 
imlfonned  police, 
the  local  authorities 
press  crime,  and  the 
tlonal  Army,  which,  w 
able  to  maintain  order 
serious  situations  and 
of  State  and  national 

This  distinction  is 
United    States 
spect   to  international 
President  as  Commander 
of  the  executive 
has  power  under  the 
Ing  legislation  to  em 
protection  of  United 
dee  abroad,  for  the 
Of  the  United  States. 
of  offenses  against 
violations  of   treaties. 
Prealdent  has  been 
power  of  Congress  to 


preserve   for   legislative 
controlling  national 
action  against 
decoying  the  certainty 
There  la  unquea- 
Forclble    action 
of  a  legal  sanc- 
Immediately  and  cer- 
of  a  crime.   While 
may  debate  upon 
to  be  taken  in  a  par- 
are  free  to  dellber- 
of  taking  action  at 
force  and  the  society 
It  U  the  lack  of 
against    law- 
International  law 
of  nations  a  fre- 
Thla  lack  can  In  no 
to  the  desire  of 
I^ace-lovlng  States  to 
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nation  that  such  a  aituatlon  exlata  iselonga 
to  Congreaa.  The  Prealdent  haa  used  the 
forces  on  a  large  acale  to  meet  perlous  ex- 
ternal attacks  or  Internal  Insurrections,  and 
has  even  recognized  states  d  war  thrust  upon 
the  United  States,  before  Congress  has  de- 
clared war.  but.  In  atich  circumstances,  he 
haa  always  laid  the  situation  before  Con- 
gress for  its  Judgment  as  soon  aa  poaslble. 
(See  the  Prize  cases,  2  Black  035.) 

This  distinction  between  war  In  the  con- 
stitutional sense  and  lesser  tipes  of  force  in 
international  relations  la  not  easy  to  define 
pireclBely  and  has  baffled  the  courts.  The 
hoetUltlea  with  France  in  1798.  with  Tripoli 
in  1801.  with  Algiers  In  1815,  and  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1913  have  sometimes  been 
called  war  and  sometimes  not  {Bos  v.  Tingy 
(4  DBll.  37,  44);  The  Amelia  (1  Cranch  1, 
28-30):  Gray,  Admr.  v.  United  States  (21  Ct. 
Cls.  340,  374);  Ex  parte  Toscano  (208  Fed. 
9381):  Hyde,  International  Law,  n  (pp.  191- 
193;  Wright.  Control  at  American  Foreign 
Relations  (pp.  284-;310) ) .  The  ClvU  War  be- 
gan through  Presidential  action  calling  forth 
the  militia  and  proclaiming  a  blockade  to 
suppress  insurrection,  but  It  was  presently 
characterized  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  "war." 
not  only  in  the  material  but  alao  in  the  legal 
sense  (the  Prize  eases,  op.  clt). 

Though  the  dlstincticm  between  the  situa- 
tions where  the  President  can  act  alone  and 
where  he  must  get  the  conaent  of  Congress 
is  difficult  to  define,  upon  its  recognition  and 
Ita  observance  in  good  faith  depends  the 
maintenance  in  times  of  crises  on  the  one 
hand  of  constitutional  government  and  on 
the  other  of  international  order. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  INVOLVED 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  problem  Is 
one  of  American  constitutional  law.  So  far 
as  international  law  Is  concerned,  any  em- 
pl03rment  of  constitutional  "war"  powers  by 
the  United  States,  if  authorized  by  the  inter- 
national organization  to  enforce  Internation- 
al obligations,  would  not  be  "war."  Intcma- 
tlonal law  distinguishes  war  In  which  the 
partlea  are  regarded  as  equally  entitled  to 
pursue  their  policies  by  force  from  uses  of 
force  as  a  measiire  of  defense  or  sanction 
authorized  by   international   law. 

The  fcwgotog  discussion  suggests  that  a 
proper  ■yctam  of  international  organization 
of  security  should  provide,  as  does  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposal  a  relatively  small  force 
immediately  available  to  the  international 
council  for  action  against  aggressors  without 
need  of  legislative  action  by  the  various 
autes. 

This  force  might  consist  of  limited  national 
contlngenta  which  the  executive  may  use 
whenever  the  international  council  has 
found  that  aggression  exists:  or  the  interna- 
tional council  itself  might  organize  a  volun- 
teer international  force,  such  as  an  air  force, 
based  on  certain  internationalized  islands  or 
other  bases.  In  either  case,  such  ttxcen  would 
be  limited  In  size  and  their  use,  while  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  minor  dlsttirbances  of 
international  peace.  woiUd  not  create  a  sit- 
uation of  war  in  either  the  constitutional 
or  the  international  sense.  Such  forces 
would,  however,  create  a  conviction  that  law 
breaking  would  be  Immediately  foUowed  by 
coercive  action  In  behalf  ot  the  community 
of  Statea. 

If,  however,  the  world  Is  faced  by  a  a«-loua 
aggression,  whUe  these  limited  forces  would 
be  immediately  available  to  the  international 
council,  it  would  be  understood  that  In  the 
United  States  the  President  would  imme- 
diately caU  upon  Congress  to  examine  the 
situation  and  to  make  available  further 
forces  or  to  authoriae  tha  full  mm»  of  war 
powers.  If  it  were  felt  that  thla  waa  required 
In  order  to  fulfiU  the  obilgatlona  of  the 
United  States  under  the  IntemaUooal  se- 
Giirlty  organlMtiog. 
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Tt  is  doubtleaa  tnie  that  Congreas  will  feel 
a  certain  hesitancy  In  permitting  the  Presi- 
dent, acting  through  the  Secvu-ity  Council, 
to  engage  even  a  snail  policing  force  In  inter- 
national action,  because  it  will  fear  that  this 
might  commit  the  United  States  to  further 
military  action  and  thus  might  Impair  the 
discretion  of  Congreea  In  respect  to  engage- 
ment in  war. 

POWm  TO  UBC  POBCB 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  In  this 
respect  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  an  International  security  oigantisa- 
tion  would  not  change  the  situation  from 
that  which  has  always  prevailed.  The  Presi- 
dent has  always  had  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  use  force  when  he  deemed 
It  necessary  to  protect  American  citizens 
abroad,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  terri- 
tory, or  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  such 
action  has  sometimes  preceded  war. 

On  numerous  occasions,  such  as  the  use 
of  force  in  the  Boxer  episode  of  1900  and  in- 
terpositions to  protect  American  Uvea  in 
Mexico,  Haiti.  Nicaragua,  and  other  places, 
action  was  not  followed  by  war.  Presidential 
action,  however,  preceded  congressional  ac- 
tion In  the  Mexican  War,  1846;  the  ClvU  War, 
1881;  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898;  and 
World  War  No.  1.  1917.  (Wright,  loc.  clt.) 
Congress  has  always  been  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  President  in  calling 
upon  it  when  the  Eittistlon  was  so  serious 
that  a  large  scale  use  of  force  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  would  even  appear  liiat  the  prerogativea 
of  Congreas  would  be  better  protected  under 
an  International  security  system.  The  pub- 
licity which  would  attend  any  decision  of 
the  security  cotmcU  calling  for  sanctioning 
action  against  aggression  would  create  an 
awareness  In  Congress  of  the  nattire  of  the 
situation,  an  awareness  which  has  sometimea 
been  lacking  in  the  patt.  Consequently,  IX 
extensive  uses  of  force  should  probably  be 
necessary,  the  President  could  hardly  avoid 
laying  the  whole  matter  before  Congress. 

Furthermore,  an  International  security 
system  would  make  it  possible  to  deal  with 
potential  or  threatened  aggreaslons  at  an 
early  stage,  when  the  limited  forces  made 
available  for  internatlotial  enforcement  ac- 
tion would  be  suflOclent.  The  successful  func- 
tioning of  such  a  systen  would  so  reduce 
the  protiablllty  of  major  aggressions  that  oc- 
casions would  seldom  arise  when  Congress 
WDtild  be  called  upon  to  ecerclse  Ita  extraordi- 
nary powers  tn  meeting  them. 

BXZCUTIVZ  MiT  MOVK 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
President's  tise  of  bla  powers  to  carry  out  a 
commitment  for  participation  In  interna- 
tional policing  such  as  thiit  proposed  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  Nor  can  ttiere  be  doubt  of  his 
constitutional  right  to  ni  lllze  contlngenta  of 
the  armed  forces  for  this  purpose. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  explicitly  recog- 
nised that  the  President  haa  both  the  right 
and  duty  to  utilize  his  powers  as  Commander 
In  Chief  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed  {In  re  Seagle  (135  U.  B.  1,  64); 
United  Statet  v.  Curtiss- Wright  Corp.  (299 
V.  a.  804,  318);  Constitution.  Art.  n.  sec.  3) 
and  it  has  declared  that  the  "laws''  Include 
rules  of  general  international  law  (The 
Paquette  Hdbana  (176  U.  S.  877)  and  agree- 
menta  binding  the  United  Statea  {United 
States  V.  Belmont  (301  U.  S.  324.  331) ;  United 
States  V.  PinA;  (315  U.  S.  233,  220) ) ,  as  well  as 
the  Constitution,  treatleti.  and  acta  of  Con- 
gress (Constitution,  Art.  ^/I). 

Coagreas  may  provide  for  the  extraterri- 
torial uae  of  force  In  future  contingencies 
under  ita  powers  to  punish  piracies  and  of- 
fenses against  the  Law  of  Nations  {United 
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Statea  v.  ilr^oaa  (120  U.  S.  479.  48S) )  and  to 
make  all  laws  neceasary  and  proper  for  exe- 
cuting treatiea  (NeeUy  v.  Henkel)  (180  U.  a 
109):  MiMsouH  V.  HfOiand  (252  U.  8.  416)). 
But  even  in  the  absence  of  such  expUclt  pro- 
vision the  President  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  "laws"  are  executed. 

John  W,  Davia. 

W.  W.  GSANT. 

PBn.ip  C.  Jesbup. 
Gxoacs  RtJBLZs. 
Jambs  T.  Sbotwbx. 
Quinct  WaraBT. 
Niw  TOBX.  JVooember  1,  1944. 


A  Labor  of  Lore  by  the  Capitol  Goidei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Monday,  November  20, 1944 

Mr.  HOBBS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoiu),  I 
include  the  following  poem  by  Horace  C. 
Carlisle; 

A  LABOa  or  LOVa  BT  THX  CARTOL  CTm>E8 

"Hie  Capitol  guides,  when  we  entered 

The  war  in  our  own  self-defense. 
Resolved  that  no  uniform  wearer 

^ould  pay  them  his  26  oenta 
For  showing  him  through  the  great  building. 

The  Capitol  of  our  great  land. 
far  which  on  Ita  altar  he's  laying 

His  all,  at  his  country's  command. 

Not  one  uniformed  man  or  woman 

Has  ever  been  charged  a  thin  dime 
By  any  guide  who  has  conducted 

Him  through;  but  he's  given  his  time 
To  those  who,  in  his  stead,  are  training 

Themselves  for  the  service  afar. 
With  possible  chances  of  falling 

And  dying,  as  martyrs.  In  wtar. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Aaerica't  Tomorrow  Witb  Snail  Butincsi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  PRAH 

or    PKNKSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  20.  1944 

Mr.  PRATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reoobo,  I 
Include  the  following  address  entitled 
"America's  Tomorrow  With  Small  Busi- 
ness," which  I  made  recently  over  the 
radio: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
Americans.  I  am  speaking  tonight  particu- 
larly to  all  the  citizens  of  the  Third  Congres- 
alonal  District,  comprising  19  wards  in  the 
dty  ot  Philadelphia.  These  wards  are  the 
fifth  through  the  twentieth,  the  twenty- 
fifth,  the  thirty-first,  and  the  forty-fifth. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  of  especial  In- 
terest and  importance  to  all  who  live  In  these 
10  wards  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia,  but  I 
hope  every  American  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  will  listen  to  my  remarks  regarding  this 


vital  problem  that  la  not  confined  to  any 
poUtlcal  boundary  lines. 

Win  America  after  the  war  be  shackled  or 
free? 

There  Is  no  lasue  among  the  people  of  thla 
country  on  the  question  of  wmmng  ths  war. 
If  there  is  one  thing  under  hesven  on  which 
the  whole  people  are  as  a  unit  it  is  tha  wln> 
ning  of  thla  war.  And  the  poliuclan  who 
tries  to  make  you  believe  that  he  alone  haa 
the  nacesaary  tntalligence  and  patriotism  to 
do  that  la  Insulting  ths  intelligence  and 
patrlotiam  at  the  American  people. 

But  there  la  an  taaoe  between  us  about  the 
kind  of  life  we  ahall  have  in  America  when 
this  war  eiMla — whether  or  not  the  people  of 
this  country  shall  continue  to  live  in  a  sys- 
tem of  free  entarptiac  under  the  flag  ot  a  traa 
republic. 

In  nearly  3  yaara  of  war  we  have  seen 
heroic  saeriflcea.  Again  and  again,  on  every 
fighting  front,  we  have  aeen  our  fighting  men 
give  their  lives  to  hold  a  deaperate  enemy  ao 
that  other  men  might  live. 

And  this  war  awakened  tis  to  the  tact  that 
other  Americans  have  been  sacrificing  their 
way  ot  life.  If  not  their  t>lood,  on  another 
battlefield.  This  is  a  leas  spectacular  battle- 
field— the  bullets  that  explode  here  are  not 
shells  or  bombs  but  laws  and  rules  and  regu- 
lations fired  by  a  civilian  army  of  over  8,000.- 
000  bureaucrata  under  the  leadership  of  the 
New  Deal. 

While  we  have  aent  our  ag*»ting  moit 
abroad  to  die.  If  neoeaaary,  for  tha  prasarva- 
tion  of  our  society  at  home,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  been  waging  a  mercllaaa  cam- 
paign to  send  a  huge  segment  of  that  aoelaty 
Into  oblivion. 

The  quarriea  of  this  campaign  of  annihi- 
lation at  home  are  the  small  businessmen— 
and  their  number  runs  into  the  miUlooa. 
They  are  the  little  merchanta  and  the  little 
manufacturers.  They  are  the  druggiata  and 
the  restaurant  operators,  tailors  and  grooara. 
filling-station  operators  and  hardware  aell- 
ets— all  the  mlacellaneous  vendors  who  sup- 
ply our  people,  and  our  big  Industrlea.  with 
the  parta  and  supplies  and  services  that  keep 
our  economy  operating. 

Little  btulneas  Is  America's  forgotten 
legion  of  World  War  No.  2.  Since  America 
entered  this  war  over  half  a  million  small 
busineas  enterprises  have  died  luinattiral 
deaths. 

When  shortages  and  priorities  came  the 
little  firms,  the  smaller  manufscturing  con- 
cerns, took  it  on  the  chin.  They  oouldnt 
continue  peace  production — and  they 
couldn't  get  the  materials  for  war  produc- 
tion. They  couldnt  get  war  contracta  from 
the  Government. 

And  thus  we  approadi  the  fundamental 
reason  why  little  buaineaa  has  suffered  such 
a  high  casualty  rata.  Ita  plight  is  not  new 
with  the  war — tha  war  haa  merely  speeded 
up  the  proceaa  of  extinction,  and  spotUghtad 
the  trend. 

For  12  long  years  now  Uttle  business  lias 
been  ground  lower  and  lower  by  a  govern- 
mental bweaucracy  trying  to  convert  the 
United  Statea  to  national  socialism.  In  this 
dream  st&te  being  compounded  by  the  Reds 
and  pinks  and  radicals  in  our  n^tinp^i  jg^. 
reaucracy,  there  is  no  place  tot  the  little  man. 
The  Government  controls  everythlcg. 

It  controls  the  working  man  through  a 
puppet  political  pa.Tty— such  as  Sidney  Hill- 
man  of  the  Political  Action  Committee  Is 
trying  to  create  now  out  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
the  Democratic  Party.  The  dream  state  ot 
the  bureaucratic  planners  controls  produce 
tlon — either  It  owns  and  operates  all  indua- 
try.  as  In  Russia,  or  It  exercises  complete 
control  through  a  few  large  oorporationa 
that  can  be  reached  easily  throtigh  agency 
directlvea  and  regulations.  The  amall  busi- 
nessman, in  the  bureaucratic  way  of  think- 
ing, must  be  wiped  out. 
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And  M  the  little  merchaot  or  manxifac- 
turer  finds  more  and  more  prewiire  put  on  to 
keep  blm  from  (rowing,  and  eventually  to 
put  biin  out  of  buatneaa. 

Slnot  Itn.  amrly  100  brand-new  bureau- 
emUt  agMMlM  have  sprouted  up  or  tent 
tbdr  ieig  taatacles  reaching  Into  every  act 
and  detail  of  American  buslne».  small  and 
large.  Under  the  guise  or  "emergencies" — 
the  war  Is  only  the  latest  of  many — the  ad> 
ninlstratton  has  found  more  and  more  ez- 
cUMt  for  taking  authority  out  of  the  hands 
of  Cnmrw.  sad  spr— dtng  it  around  among 
Ita  MQBCMBto  —psrlBuntera  in  one  alpha- 
bsttcal  agency  after  artotber. 

Wf  today,  the  new  man  coming  into  bual- 
nsas  finds  administrators  and  supervisors 
decMndlng  on  him  tnm  every  direction 
to  enforce  the  10.000  commandments  of 
the  New  Deal.  They  tell  him  what  he  can 
grow,  or  manufacture,  or  sell.  They  tell  him 
bow  much  material  he  can  use.  and  how  much 
to  pay  for  it.  They  tell  him  whom  to  hire, 
much  to  pay — and  they  tell  him  how 
he  can  charge  for  the  finished  product. 
When  the  little  businessman  starts  operat- 
ing, they  supply  the  torture  machine  known 
as  tana — taxes  designed  not  to  encourage 
■^  tha  busltMasman  to  make  more  money  for 
hlnaelf  and  thus  for  the  Treasury,  but  puni- 
tl*»  taaaa  intended  to  stifle  production,  and 
diaeswage  anyone  who  wants  to  expand. 

And  if  the  little  businessman  gets  so  far 
as  going  out  to  market  hts  product  or  service, 
he  finds  himself  competing  against  a  giant. 
With  all  the  odds  against  him. 

In  any  one  of  some  46  different  kinds  of 
Hiiilnaaa.  the  little  man  will  find  that  tha 
OoTartunent  itself — through  a  Federal  corpo- 
ration—Is  one  of  his  biggest  competitors. 
He  finds  that  the  Federal  Government, 
through  loans  and  liens  made  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  has  a  proprietary  Interest  in 
T7  other  lines  of  economic  activity. 

Practically  every  American  wage  earner 
lltaa  on  the  dream  of  lumping  his  hard-come- 
by  savings,  one  day.  and  starting  out  in  busi- 
ness for  himself. 

Is  there  anything  that  could  more  com- 
pletely shatter  that  American  dream  than 
the  massive  aggregation  of  competition  from 
the  Government  Itself  that  we  see  today? 
Oovemment  corporations  operate  on  prac- 
tlcnlly  unlimitad  budgvta— their  funds  come 
not  only  from  congraJMlonal  appropriations 
but  from  ao-callsd  emergency  funds  doled 
out  tbroogb  the  bureaucrat!  mil).  These 
OovMiUMnt  corporations  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  tasaa  that  tha  private  businessman  pays; 
they  dont  have  to  pay  the  same  freight 
ratea;  they  don't  have  to  ahow  a  profit. 

By  1«3».  before  the  war.  the  Government 
had  $13.0004)00.000  Invested  In  American  in- 
dustry.  transport,  and  finance — now  ifs  over 
•37.000.000,000.  The  Government  owna  and 
operates  factories  and  railroads  and  steam- 
ship companies.  It  owns  practically  the  en- 
tire synthetlc-rubbor  Industry.  It  competes 
With  private  operators  in  the  cement  busl- 
n«m.  the  steel  buslnesa.  banking  #n<j  mining 
and  agriculture. 

And  the  Government,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  own  agencies, 
now  owns  nearly  as  much  real  estate  as 
there  Is  land  in  all  the  sutea  east  of  the 
ll^salssippi   River. 

Little  buslnesa  hasnt  a  chance. 
The   New   Deal   has  played   labor  against 
business,    big    business   against    little    busl- 
nesa. and  agrlCTilt\ire  against  all  of   them 
And  In  the  end.  they  all  pay. 

Now.  with  the  war,  lltUe  buslneas  has  suf- 
fered most — and  it  is  due  to  suffer  more.  If 
the  same  administration  that  guided  us  into 
this  war  has  to  direct  us  out  of  It  and  back 
to  peacetime   production. 

Wban  the  war  In  K\irope  Is  over,  millions 
of  too*   will  depend   on   a  quick  change- 
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the  implements  of 
waahlng  machines 


over  of  production  from 

war  to  automobiles  and „ 

and  refrigerators  and  i  U  the  other  prod- 
ucu  of  peace.  And  mc  re  millions  of  Jobs 
will  be  In  the  balance  wl  en  Japan  Is  beaten 
and  our  entire  war  effor  t  grinds  to  a  stop, 

We  can't  spend  2  or  3  yi  ars  In  reconversion. 
as  we  did  after  the  last  i  ar— this  time  every 
section  of  our  Industry  is  tied  up.  If  our 
manufacturing  plants  1  ly  Idle  after  this 
war — if    our    buslnessmt  n    have    to    spend 

months  and  years  cuttlni       „__        „ 

ton's  red  tape  to  clear  out  Government  equlp' 
ment  and  get  contract  lettlementa.  equiP' 
ment.  and  materials  to  legln  peace  produa 
tlon — there  won't  be  Jol  s, 
be  buying  power,  and  we  '  r. 
the  New  Deal  doldrums  ( if 

How  can  we  guarantee   , , 

and  markets — and  thus  □  ore  Jobs — after  this 
war? 

Turn  Industry  back   t(  i 
Just  as  fast  as  the  neet 
equipment,  and  supplies   'anlshes. 

Pay  off  Government  ( ibligations  on  war 
contracts  as  soon  as  pc  ssible.  so  industry 
win  have  the  capiUl  anc  opera 
go  ahead  with  peace  pro*  uctlon. 

There  will  be  billions  (>f  dollars*  worth  of 
materials   and   goods   in 
war  ends.    Get  rid  of  it; 
as  we  can,  as  fast  as  we  c^n,  but  don't  throw 
It  away. 

And  that  same  princlj  le  applies  to  Oov- 
emment plants— more  taan  $16,500,000,000 
of  our  Government's  mc  ney  Is  invested  In 
arsenals  and  manufactur  ng  plants  of  every 
description,  built  to  pro<  uce  for  war. 

Those  plants  can  be  so  d  for  cash,  or  they 
can  be  leased,  or  they  ca  » 
And  with  credit,  the  small 
businessman— will  have  i 
into  the  race  for  peacetiiae  markets. 

But    If    the    Governm  snt    retains 


be  sold  on  credit. 

operator— the  little 

fair  chance  to  get 


ons — then  we  will 
national  socialism 


plants— if  leasing  becomes  a  form  of  sub 
sidy  to  favored  corporat 

face  the  aame  threat  of  

that  has  loomed  up  in  eier  more  dangerous 
proportions  since  1036. 

We   want    no   monopo  y— either    Govern-^ 
ment  or  private.    We  wai  it  no  secret  dump- 


and    materials   at 


ing   of   surplus   property 
scandalous  prices  to  pronoters  and  epecu- 
lators.    Give  everyone,  lit  le  or  big,  a  chance 
to  get  his  share. 

And  then  there  Is  one  1  nal  condition  that 
will  send  American  Indiutry  speeding  along 
the  path  to  capacity  prodi  ictlon,  to  Jobs,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  llvini  for  aU  our  people: 

Take  the  chains  off  our  industry. 

Abandon  rationing  Just 
no   longer   any   real   sho  Uge   or   need   for 
rationing. 

Take  off  bureaucratic  (  ontrols. 
Government  red  tape.    T*  ar  up  the  needless 
directives    and    questionnaires,    rules,    and 

regulations  that  harass  <  ur  businessmen 

big  and  little— every  day  of  the  week. 

Take  the  confusion  ani  the  punishment 
out  of  our  Ux  laws;  give  as  a  tax  structure 
that  wlU  encourage  busln  sss.  as  well  as  the 


the  taxpayer  pros- 


<  ut  of  competition 


individual,  to  expand.    U  _^_,..  ^ 

pers,  the  Treasi«7  and  thfc  GovernmenrwUl 
prosper. 

Take  the  Government 
with  free  enterprise. 

Give  American  Industr  r  the  green  light 
and  it  wlU  prove  again  thi  t  free  competition 
is  the  best  safeguard  ag  Unst  high  prices 
restricted  producUon.  anc  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

Working  together  with 
ture.  Industry  will  prove 
only  begun  to  show  what 


It  can  be,  in  the  era  ahe4  d. 


and  there  won't 
ill  be  right  back  In 

the  thirties. 
Jobs,  and  income. 


peace  production 
for  war  weapona. 


those 


Bum  up 


abor  and  agricul- 

that  America  has 

1   can  do,  and  what 


Conunnnism  and  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  ItEED 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  20,  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

the  spread  of  communism  throughout 
Europe  presents  a  most  acute  and  dan- 
gerous problem  for  the  United  States  to 
solve.    It  is  doubly  difficult  of  solution 
because  of  the  powerful  and  widespread 
Communist       organization       operating 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  act- 
ing within  the  Government.   Under  leave 
to  extend.  I  insert  an  article  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  on  November  20: 
Vtrrrm  States  Facis  PosT-WAa  Problem  ih 
ToTALrrAaiAN    Economt  —  Probabii.itt    or 
State-Owned  Industht  in  Most  or  Etthop* 
TO  Pose  Real  Test  roa  Frxx  Ektzkpris* 
nt  World  Markets 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Tlie  problems  laefore  the  American  people 
in  the  next  few  years  wUl  be  the  most  mo- 
mentous in  our  history  and  can  be  reduced 
to  this  simple  question:  Will  the  United 
States  be  able  to  malnUin  Its  present  pri- 
vate and  individualistic  forin  of  national 
economy  in  the  face  of  a  totalitarian  Europe 
and  an  uncertain  Asia? 

That  post-war  Europe  will  be  totalitarian 
seems  a  foregone  conclusion  which  the  men 
In  authority  In  Washington  are  hesitant  to 
admit  but  cannot  emphatically  deny.  They"' 
maintain  an  attitude  of  wishful  thinking 
that  Russia  itself  has  given  some  Indies-  ' 
tlons— vague,  it  Is  true— of  desiring  to  depart 
from  Its  strictly  communistic  doctrines  and 
enter  Into  the  world  of  free  competition. 

That  Russia  has  abandoned,  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least,  some  of  lt«  former  doctrines  is 
obvious.  But  the  fact  that  Soviet  ofllclals 
are  now  decorated  heavily  with  gold  braid 
that  priests  and  ministers  no  longer  are  liable 
to  persecution  and  can  hold  services  in  public, 
or  that  some  Individuals  today  are  "making 
money"  and  are  not  limited  to  the  old  maxi- 
mum of  200  rubles  a  month,  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  state  sociailsm 
Is  still  in  fuU  effect  in  Russia. 

COMMXmiST    mrLUINCI    STRONa 

Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  the  liberated 
cotmtrles,  where  both  the  monarchist  and 
republican  forms  of  government  backing 
free  enterprise '  have  proven  such  dismal 
faUures.  the  tendency  of  the  people  is  to 
doveUU  their  political  and  economic  In- 
terests with  those  of  the  strongest  power  on 
the  European  continent— the  U.  8  S  R  And 
this  U  obvious  not  only  in  Russia's  border 
states.  Central  Europe,  and  the  Balkans,  but 
also  In  France  and  Italy  where  the  French 
and  the  Italian  Communists  are  now  formlna 
the  strongest  political  parties. 

Whether  the  Moscow  Government  Intends 
to  communlze  the  European  people  is  no 
longer  of  Interest.  The  people  of  Europe 
themselves  after  having  undergone  ma^ 
years  of  untold  hardships  are  ready  to  try 
something  new  and  that  something  new  is 
communism.  The  old  rulers  and  the  old 
parties  have  been  completely  discredited. 
Tlie  attempts  of  the  French  and  the  Italian 
bankers  and  industrialists  to  cooperate  with 
Hitlers  totaliUr:-nism.  which  he  named  the 

aZr^t"  *^5^°P«-  has  brought  complete 
discredit  on  these  men. 
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The  resistance  to  the  Germans  did  not 
eome  from  the  rich  classes  or  the  upper 
bourgeois  In  western  Europe,  but  from  the 
lower  classes  which  formed  the  maquls  azMl 
the  armies  of  resistance  and  preferred  to  die, 
rifle  In  hand,  rather  than  be  starved  to  death 
either  in  their  own  country  or  as  Hitler's 
slaves  In  the  Reich. 

FBASAMTS'  ROLX  tTNIlCPOITaMT 

These  men  now  have  the  power  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands.  They  may  still  form  a 
minority  In  France  and  Italy  as  far  as  the 
total  number  of  the  people  are  concerned. 
But  they  are  a  strong  and  well-organised 
minority  which  no  longer  Is  awed  by  t^e 
police.  They  are  determined  to  play  the 
paramount  political  role  In  their  country 
and  have  already  shown  their  preference  for 
state  ownership  of  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture. They  expect  to  be  the  state.  Conse- 
quently they  expect  the  massea  to  own  wha't 
formerly  was  In  possession  of  the  small  In- 
dustrial and  financial  elite. 

It  is  true  that  in  France  In  particular  there 
Is  a  strong  peasant  land-owning  population. 
But  the  French  peasantry  has  seldom  played 
an  Important  political  role  in  the  last  dec- 
ades, and  so  long  as  the  Government  does 
not  Interfere  with  their  holdings  they  will 
not  oppose  totalitarianism  In  France.  And 
France  is  the  pivotal  state  In  western  Surc^ie. 
Its  political  doctrines  are  spreading  rapidly 
to  the  neighboring  countries.  This  is  truer 
today  than  formerly  when  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  had  to  tmdergo  5  years  of  misery 
and  hell. 

In  the  other  sections  of  Europe  from  the 
Adriatic  eastward,  the  Russian  armies  are 
strongly  entrenched.  This  part  of  the  Old 
World  Is  considered  by  Premier  Stalin  as  his 
permanent  political  sphere  and  be  has  been 
acting  accordingly.  At  Teheran  he  was  con- 
ceded the  portion  extending  from  Finland  to 
the  Adriatic  as  a  military  sphere,  since  the 
American  and  British  Armies  undertook  to 
fight  the  Germans  only  in  Italy  and  the 
weet. 

ooMMTTinafn  rbomo  m  aAuuini 
Premier  Stalin  seems  to  have  understood 
this  temporary  arrangement  as  permanent 
and  his  armies  today  are  cleaning  the  Nazis 
out  of  the  entire  sector  which  he  regards  as 
ftuisla's  and  Is  installing  governments  in  all 
Hie  countries  which  are  thus-  "liberated." 
The  Communist  element  Is.  of  course,  pre- 
dominant In  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria, 
Romania,  Tugoslarla.  and  in  the  Baltic  statea. 
and  likely  wUl  be  Installed  in  Hungary  as 
soon  as  that  country  Is  free  of  the  German 
forces. 

The  situation  In  Greece  Is  less  obvious, 
although  the  only  real  power  in  Greece  today 
Is  the  Communist  Partisans,  who  already 
have  stated  that  they  want  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Fascist-tinged  poUtlcos  of  King 
George.  The  whole  area  from  Finland  to 
the  Adriatic  with  the  exception  of  Greece  Is 
occupied  by  strong  Russian  forces. 

The  administration  of  these  territories  is 
exercised  by  Russian  generals  who  are  acting 
In  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  But  neither  American  nor  British 
eoadmlnistrators  nor  American  and  British 
forces  of  occupation  are  permitted  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  states  which  have 
been  liberated  by  Russia. 

The  totalitarian  form  of  government  seems 
to  suit  the  peoples  of  these  ootin tries.  They 
believe  that  this  form  Is  ideal  since  they 
Imagine  that  it  takes  away  the  power  of  the 
small  groups  of  politlcos  which  in  the  past 
had  all  the  advantages  and  places  It  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves.  But  even  if 
eome  of  the  liberated  people,  such  as  the 
Poles,  the  Baits,  the  Finns,  and  the  Tugo- 
alavs,  do  not  like  the  new  order,  there  Is 
little  they  can  do  against  the  mass  of  Bus- 
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■Ian  forces  whlidi  are  to  full  ooeupatton  trf 
their  cotmtnes  In  the  name  of  all  the  AlUee. 
Looking  at  the  situation  reallstlcaUy.  there 
Is  nothing  that  either  they  or  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  can  do  abovrt  It, 
The  Russians  are  In  thcae  sections  of  Kuiope 
to  stay.  *^ 


coitrrrtnov  wnx  bk 
As  far  as  Germany  Is  concerned,  there  seems 
to  be  no  definite  policy  regarding  the  por- 
tions of  the  Reich  west  of  the  Elbe  River. 
Moscow  has  not  yet  said  very  much  about 
lU  IntenUons  concerning  the  portion  of  Ger- 
many which  wUl  come  under  Soviet  Juris- 
diction. But  from  the  few  sUtemenU  which 
have  come  out  of  the  capital  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R., 
there  seams  to  be  no  doubt  that  East  Prussia! 
SUesla,  and  Pomeranla  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Soviets  either  by  direct  annexation  or  by 
cession  of  some  of  these  provinces  to  the  new 
Polish  sUte  oontroUed  by  Ifoaoow.  Thw 
within  a  few  years  after  the  war  the  United 
States  may  be  confronted  with  a  Europe 
which  has  adopted  either  a  tn«i^  or  an  ag- 
gressive totalitarian  form  of  government. 
This  means  that  the  bulk  of  a  continent  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  raw  materials  and 
possessing  excellent  engineers,  chemists,  ar- 
tisans, and  Industrial  workers,  will  have 
adopted  an  economic  system  with  which  we 
shaU  find  It  difficult  to  compete. 

In  a  totalitarian  national  economy  every- 
thing belongs  to  the  state.  The  Industries 
do  not  have  to  pun^ase  their  raw  materials 
on  the  open  market  since  the  soil  belongs  to 
the  state  and  the  state  is  the  chief  indus- 
trialist. The  wagea  and  the  hours  are  regu- 
lated to  accordance  with  a  schedule  devised 
by  the  state  and  there  are  neither  strikes 
nor  labor  disputes.  The  foreign  triMie  is  en- 
tirely to  the  hands  of  the  state,  which  con- 
trols exports  and  imports.  There  are  no 
eonsideratlons  of  profits,  dividends,  at  to- 
creased  costs  of  labor  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living  to  t)e  taken  Into  consideration 
to  a  totalitarian  economy.  There  are  no 
taxes  and  excess-profit  taxes  stooe  the  sUte, 
which  decides  on  taxation  and  makes  collec- 
tions. Is  the  sole  employer. 

rsLT  smcTs  Bxron  was 

We  had  a  taste  of  this  only  a  tew  years 
ago  when  the  American  industrialists  who 
were  trying  to  forge  ahead  in  South  America 
were  confronted  with  stiff  German  competi- 
tion to  which  the  German  products  similar 
to  those  of  the  United  States  were  much 
cheaper  than  ours.  We  saw  how  the  Japa- 
nese were  seUing  watches  to  Europe  by  the 
pound  Instead  of  the  piece  and  bicycle*  at  $6 
each,  a  price  which  could  not  be  met  by 
either  the  American  or  British  industrialists. 

Japan  had  a  totalitarian  indiistry.  It 
needed  gold  and  sold  these  objects  to  a 
limited  quantity  because  her  Industries  were 
totent  on  war  production,  at  a  far  lower 
price  than  a  tree  Industry  oould  dream  of. 
Had  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans  not  been 
busy  building  up  their  armaments  they 
would  have  undersold  the  American  and 
British  automobUes  to  all  the  world  markets. 
The  Japs  had  already  planned  mass  produc- 
tion of  a  new  small  automobile  to  be  sold  at 
$350  complete. 

When  the  Axis  totalitarianism  befan  to 
overexpand,  the  United  States  Government 
became  seriously  concerned.  The  situation 
was  not  very  grave  yet,  since  the  totalltarlans 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  raw  materials. 
They  had  to  buy  many  of  the  much-needed 
raw  materials  from  countries  which  had  a 
free  economy. 

But  the  problem  will  become  alarming  and 
require  the  full  attention  of  the  American 
Government  If  the  whole  continent  of  Xurt^ 
adopts  the  totalitarian  or  the  communistic 
Ibrm  of  government  aiMl  cooperates  with 
Russia,  Europe's  new  j«>r»nrvr.iin^  mUltarj 


and  pcditteal  power,  tn  a  formldahle  eeoBomle 
development.  Thus  new  Europe,  which  win 
extend  to  the  eeet  a*  far  as  tlM  PMlfle  Ocean. 
wiU  have  everything  tmder  the  aoa  at  Ita 
dlqwaaL 


Hoa.  James  A.  FarWf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  MBw  Toaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRBSSNTATTVaB 

Tuesdajf,  November  21, 1944 

Mr.  BLXXM,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  in  the  Rxcord  excerpts 
from  remarks  at  the  testimonial  dinner 
given  to  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley 
upon  his  retirement  as  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Democratic  State  Committee, 
July  10.  1944.  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf-As- 
toria, New  York  City. 

Hon.  Jamis  a.  Goubb  (presiding).  Mr. 
Parley,  our  guest  tonight,  the  triple  row  of 
distinguished  guests  who  are  behind  me. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  great  gathering 
tonight  is  only  to  one  sense  a  political  one; 
by  your  contributions  yo«  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  James  A.  Farley,  retiring  chairman 
of  the  State  committee,  to  turn  over  that 
committee  to  his  successor  free  of  debt. 

He  now  chooses  to  retire  from  active  poll- 
tics,  to  enter  the  lists  of  business,  and  he  will 
carry  with  him  the  recognition  to  the  minds 
or  all  who  have  met  him — all  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  of  his  splended  admtolstra- 
tlon  of  the  office  of  Poetmaster  General. 

And  he  carries  with  him  the  good  wishsa 
of  thousands  of  friends  who  love  and  admire 
this  splendid  citlcen,  this  man  of  unsullied 
honor,  who  never  broke  his  word  or  deserted 
a  friend. 

Hon.  Jams  J.  BrniB  (chairman  cf  the 
Jefferson  County  Democratic  Committee). 
When  Jim  Farley  iMcame  State  chairman 
and  undertook  the  management  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  New  York  SUte.  he  did  ao 
with  complete  understanding  of  the  necaa- 
slty  of  party  cohesion  throughout  the  whole 
State— on  party  policy,  on  party  candidates, 
and  party  participation  and  direction.  The 
little  cities,  the  litUe  counties,  and  even  the 
little  election  districts  had  his  totereat. 
Many  things  have  been  said  at  dliferent 
times  about  Jim  Farley's  good  qualities,  but 
let  me  say  to  you  that  we  lltUe  leaders,  to 
the  little  country  places,  know  Jim's  qualities 
and  we  appreciate  them. 

Hon.  Madrics  A.  FnzG^uu)  (Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  of  the  Borough  of  Queens). 
When  Jim  Farley  became  State  chairman,  we 
knew  that  we  were  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  members  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  good 
standing. 

But.  far  and  beyond  that  is  the  friendship 
we  feel  for  Jim  and  the  whole  ot  this  msaaage 
can  be  summed  up  to  these  words: 

Wherever  you  may  be,  no  matter  to  what 
your  hopes  or  aspirations  or  your  heart  may 
call  you.  the  friendship  that  exists  for  you 
to  Queens  County  will  remain  because  it  is 
a  friendship  not  of  politics  but  a  friendship 
of  the  heart,  and  whenever  you  can  oome  our 
way.  Jim,  please  leel  you  wUl  he  eoming 
home  to  frienda. 

Mr.  If  wsse  M.  Bsbuck.  Mr.  Totmtmtmttr, 
Mr.  Parley,  ladles,  and  gentleman.  It  u  a 
real  pleasure  to  attend  an  ooeasion  to  staov 
aoaie  appiTeclaUoa  ot  James  Parley.    Ia  every 


I 
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•rcna  b*  hM  von  tb«  ragwd  at  hU  opponents 
■ad  tiM  oonfldcno*  and  affection  of  bis  aseo- 
Wln.  lOM,  or  <lnw,  be  Is  aiwayi  • 


Wi  ean  men  by  their  first  nsmee  for  many 
fwaoos.  We  call  you  JUn,  as  an  evidence  of 
•or  reapact  and  lore. 

And  so.  Hon.  Jamca  Aloysius  Parley,  Jim 
ratUj.  Jim.  we  wish  you  happlneas  wbarerer 
you  go:  may  the  Lord  take  a  liking  to  you. 
Jtm.  but  not  too  soon. 

Hon.  DWABD  J.  Fltnn.  Mr.  Toaatmaster. 
Ur.  Chairman.  liCr  Farley,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. I  think  that  the  toaatmaster  of  the 
evening  and  myself  have  a  longer  political 
acquaintance  with  the  g\iest  of  honor  this 
evening  than  perhaps  any  man  on  this  dais. 
I  believe  he  occuplea  a  unique  place  In  the 
political  life  and  history  of  this  country.  For 
more  than  26  years  I  have  been  active  In 
politics  in  the  Bute  of  New  York,  and  as  a 
TMUlt  of  my  activities  in  this  State  I  be- 
eaoM.  for  a  short  time,  active  throughout  the 
country.  And  I  had  an  opportunity  during 
tliat  long  period  of  time  of  observing  men 
both  In  political  life  and  in  public  olBce. 

There  has  always  been  a  very  aharp  dis- 
tinction between  a  man  In  straight  political 
UfO  MMl  a  man  who  runs  for  public  office.  It 
rwnlnda  me  very  much  of  the  situation  that 
exists  between  an  opera  singer  or  a  concert 
alnger  and  bis  or  her  manager.  The  manager 
who  Is  the  practical  politician  takes  all  the 
haadachsa  and  the  opera  singer  or  the  candl- 
dau  takes  all  the  bows.  In  most  every  In- 
stance those  two  do  not  meet. 

So  that  when  I  said  at  the  beginning  that. 
In  my  opinion.  Jim  Farley  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  the  political  history  of  this  country, 
he  is  the  only  man  I  havs  ever  run  across 
who  could  be  both  manager  and  candidate. 
It  Is  becatise  of  his  unique  qualities,  both 
of  mind  and  of  Intelligence,  that  he  is  able 
to  accompliah  this  great  feat.  This  la  not  a 
farewell  dinner.  It  is  merely  that  Mr.  Farley 
Is  giving  up  for  the  time  being  his  active 
Intsraata  In  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  State 
of  llsw  York. 

We  who  know  him  and  know  his  qualities 
as  a  man  and  as  a  patriotic  American,  know 
that  he  will  always  take  a  sincere  and  a  real 
Intsrest  in  the  problema  not  only  of  this 
State  but  of  the  Nation,  according  to  his  own 
conscience. 

Mrs.  WiLUAM  H.  OooD  (Democratic  na- 
tional eommltteewoman  for  New  York  State) . 
Frtsnds  of  Jim  Farley — that  simple  greeting 
takes  in  everybody  In  this  room  and  explains 
why  we  are  here. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  him 
throughout  ths*yearB  have  learned  to  value 
him  as  a  man  and  to  admire  him  as  a  great 
American  personality.  His  genius  for  politics. 
hU  character,  his  generosity,  his  frankness. 
have  made  him  nationally  known  and  loved 
and  he  has.  besides,  one  of  the  rare  treasures 
of  life — the  gift  of  making  everyone  he  meets 
his  friend. 

And  ao.  Jim,  as  we  say— hall  and  farewell  to 
jou  as  our  Stats  chairman.    I  hope  you  will 
— — -oontlnus  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  wis- 
dom and  the  counsel  and  the  support  of  your 
eoontless  friends  and  admirers. 

Rev,  A.  Hamilton  Nesbttt  (chaplain  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department).  1  am 
■Ml  happy  to  Join  the  host  of  friends  of  this 
OBtrtsndlng  American  in  extending  felicita- 
tions because.  Mr  Farley,  you  have  earned 
our  love,  respect,  and  admiration. 

Tou  have  assumed  leadership  In  our  be- 
Iov«d  country  in  an  hour  of  crisis  and  worked 
Imrd  to  lift  us  out  of  a  situation  of  grave 
anxiety. 

Tou  have  served  In  the  official  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and.  as 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  I 
*•*»  Mtyy  say  the  moat  colorful  lnc\unbent  of 
tb««  ottos  that  the  country  has  ever  known. 

*t**»^*P<l  again  you  havs  answered  the 
••«  of  duty  in  the  service  of  yoxir  fellow  dt- 
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Isens.  stimulating 
anxious  hearts,  In 
slon. 

You,  like  many  other 
of  our  Republic,  have 
the  humble  and  the 
never  removed  yourself 
patb  of  yoxir  fellowm^n 
ceased  In  loyalty  to 
vintage  they  might  b< 
and  because  of  this  lo 
tlonshtps,  God  has  glvei 
gift  which  indeed  strikes 
the  gift  of  never 
thst  goes  with  it. 

Political  success, 
tant  political  position 
as  an  official  in  the 
ment  as  Postmaster 
Jim  Farley  to  forget 
never  too  preoccupied 
ness  or  politics  to 
whoever  his  friend  m 
glad  hand,  a  cheery  sml 
tng.  and  that  is  really 
kind. 

Jim  Farley  is  a  man 
science,  the  Good  Booh 
of  God  speaking  from 
all  great  American 
the  straight  path,  nevei 
Inspired  by  the  same 
judgment  of  our 
He  has  forged  that 
dreamed  he  would  falte  ■ 
point  the  finger  and 
or  Integrity. 

He  has  been  loyal  to 
and  God's  visible  churiih 
that  loyalty  has  wover 
ful  fabric  made  up  of 
standing,  respect,  and 
with  whom  he  has 
regardless  of  political 

We  owe  to  Mr.  Farl4y 
respect  but  a  loyalty 
a  reciprocal  friendship 
ognltion  of  those  noble 
always  characterized 
mankind. 

We  trust,  sir.  that 
continue  in  a  useful 
to  come,  and  I  desire 
continuation  of  the 
of  your  friends  on 
grlmage.  as  In  the  pas1 . 
leader    and    an 
citizens. 

Hon.  Iiwnv  SmNctn 
the  New  York  State 
you  have  the  respect, 
and  the  confidence  of 
ever  come  In  contact 
aaid.  even  those  of  us 
agreed  vrtth  you  from 
you  had  the  courage  of 
you  expressed  them 
same  time  you  had  the 
even  those  who  did  not 

So,  may  I  say  to  you 
of  the  people  of  my 
In  behalf  of.  I  dare 
tonight,  you  are  a  real 
done  much  to  make 
Party  what  It  Is  today 

I  know  that  even 
chairman  of  the  State 
est  In  the  Democratic 
great    In  the  years  to 
life  may  be  In  the  years 

Hon.  John  J.  Dunnt  ; 
of  the  New  York  State 
man,  I  want  to  say  tha 
that  I  have  been  the 
MUte.  my  associations 
been  such  that  I  shall 
always  been  extremely 
me  so  finely  that  I  ahal! 
has  never  asked  me  as 
the  senate  to  do 


coEJadencs  and  faith  in 
bou^i  of  fear  and  depres- 


ap  ointment  to  Impor- 
)r  later  on.  to  a  place 
ufclted  States  Govem- 
did  not  cause 
friends,  for  he  la 
)r  engrossed  In  busl- 
Joe.  Jack.  Bill,  or 
be.  and  proffer  a 
e.  and  a  hearty  greet- 
rare  qtiality  In  man- 


of  conscience.    Con- 
tells  us,  is  the  voice 
soul  of  man.    Like 
patriots,  he  has  followed 
turning  left  or  right, 
^Irlt  that  guided  the 
forefftfhers  in  this  country, 
ahead.    No  one  ever 
,  nor  did  anyone  ever 
luestlon  his  honesty 
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friends  of  whatever 
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religious  affiliation. 

not  only  our  deep 
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attributes  that  have 

tills   great   servant  of 
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(minority  leader  of 

Aisembly).  Jim  Farley, 

th  5  regard,  the  affection 

ei  eryone  that  you  have 

wltfi-     And.  as  Mr.yiynn 

who  may  have  dls- 

tltne  to  time  knew  that 

our  convictions,  that 

vei  y  frankly,  but  at  the 

respect  and  regard  of 

I  Iwaya  agree  with  you. 

t  might,  Jim.  in  behalf 
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tpe  great  Democratic 
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the  Interest  of  the  people  In  this  State  and 
that  Is  why  the  people  in  this  State  love  him. 

That  goes  for  men  on  both  aisles  of  the 
senate.  There  Isn't  a  Republican  since  Jim 
Farley  left  the  assembly  that  hasn't  as  good  a 
word  to  say  for  Jim  as  has  any  Democrat. 

I  hope  Jim  Is  not  going  to  stay  away  from 
\u  very  long.  I  hope  he  Is  going  to  come  back 
to  us  m  a  big  way.  If  I  know  the  feelings 
of  a  lot  of  people  in  this  State  they  would 
like  to  see  him  come  back  as  the  next  Gover- 
nor of  this  State. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Plannillt  (rector 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City). 
To  say  that  a  man  Is  a  "brick"  connotes 
something  very  definite  to  our  American 
minds;  a  "brick"  is  a  person  who  is  tried  and 
true  to  his  principles. 

A  "brick"  Is  a  person  who  stands  by  what 
Is  right  regardless  of  the  clrcvunstances;  a 
'"brick"  is  a  person  who  has  the  moral  cour- 
age to  resist  human  respect  and  riches  and 
position  and  wordly  pleasure  If  the  price  of 
those  things  Is  the  breaking  of  God's  eternal 
law. 

A  "brick"  is  a  person  who  Is  honest  with 
God.  honest  with  himself,  and  honest  with 
his  fellow  man,  and  such  a  person  Is  Jim 
Parley. 

Because  he  is  such  a  person  I  am  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  offering  my  com- 
pliments and  my  praise  to  him. 

And,  Mr.  Farley,  may  the  gifts  of  God'a 
holy  spirit  and  may  the  grace  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer  always  preserve  you  a  "brick." 

Hon.  John  Ci.akk  Knox  (Federal  Judge, 
Southern  District  of  New  York).  We  come, 
tonight,  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
political  leader,  a  man,  who  whatever  the 
odds  against  him.  was  always  quiet,  serene, 
outwardly  confident  and  at  all  times  decent; 
a  man  who,  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors 
whom  I  can  remember,  was  uniformly  suc- 
cessful; a  man  for  whom,  in  their  hours  of 
defeat,  his  opponents  had  both  regard  and 
respect. 

Upon  an  occasion  such  as  this,  it  Is  not 
Inappropriate  to  speak  of  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  have  contributed  to  the 
success  that  has  come  to  the  guest  of  this 
evening.  Everyone  wUl  admit  that,  at  all 
times,  he  was  politically  astute,  and  possessed 
of  a  remarkable  genius  for  organization.  He 
also  was  continuously  keen,  clear-sighted, 
intelligent,  and  politically  sagacloxis. 

But,  in  the  history  of  America,  a  hxudred 
political  leaders,  to  some  degree,  have  pos- 
sessed each  of  these  qualities.  Nevertheless, 
they  not  only  failed  In  their  aspirations  but 
are  now  entirely  forgotten.  Jim  Farley'a 
qualifications  for  leadership  went  far  beyond 
the  characteristics  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and,  as  long  as  the  Democratic  Party  plays  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes,  he 
will  be  remembered  and  admired. 

In  addition  to  coxirage,  faith,  determina- 
tion, and  initiative,  he  has  something  that  Is 
not  only  rare,  but  which.  If  one  Is  to  hear 
the  plaudits  of  his  contemporaries.  Is  funda- 
mental. Success  came  to  him  not  alone  be- 
cause of  his  abUlty  for  political  strategy,  but 
because  of  his  integrity  of  mind  and  honesty 
of  thought,  his  patriotic  convictions,  his  ad 
homlnem  appeal,  his  unsullied  and  Irre- 
proachable character,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  always  was  a  man's  man  who  stood 
four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew. 

For  what  he  has  done  for  his  party,  for  his 
personal  services  to  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  Ideals  of  democracy  to  which  he  has 
ever  been  true.  I  pay  him  homage,  and  tender 
my  thanks. 

Hon.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives). Jim,  someone  mentioned  this  eve- 
ning In  one  of  the  addresses,  "Know  thy- 

After  all  of  the  lovely  things  that  have  been 
said  about  you  tonight.  If  you  dou't  know 


yotiraelf,  you  are  the  only  one  In  this  room 
that  doesn't  know  Jim  Farley  and  all  about 
him. 

But  the  speeches  and  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  tonight  are  from  your  friends 
of  the  city  and  the  State.  But  I  go  a  little 
bit  further  than  that.  I  was  given  a  title. 
Now.  Jim.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  title  that 
I  think  you  very  Justly  deserve:  your  title 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  from  what  I  know 
about  you  and  your  work  in  Washington,  and 
the  feeling  of  affection,  real  affection  of  all 
of  the  people  down  there,  of  all  political 
faiths.  Is  that  you  are  the  ambassador  from 
the  48  States  of  the  Union  to  the  other  48 
States,  the  real  ambassador  to  all  the  States. 
I  would  like  to  say  If  I  may  be  permitted, 
Mr.  Toastmaster.  to  say  this,  that  the  people 
from  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  when 
we  wanted  to  find  out  something,  get  Intor- 
mation,  real  true,  honest  information,  and 
Mr.  Farley  would  come  before  the  conference, 
they  would  all  listen  to  him.  They  would 
all  feel  satisfied  that  what  Jim  told  thert  was 
the  real  truth,  they  could  take  his  word  and 
bank  on  that. 

So,  Jim.  I  want  you — I  do  know  that  you 
know— but  I  want  you  to  feel  that  always 
you  win  have  the  friendship  of  all  of  the 
people  on  the  Hill  In  Washington,  who  have 
always  admired  you,  loved  you,  and  respected 
you. 
I  thank  you. 

Hon.  Franczs  Pfsxins  (Secretary  of  La- 
bor), Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  suppose 
that  everyone  In  this  room  is  a  friend  of 
Jim  Farley  and  that  Is  why  we  are  here,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  to  him,  that  there  Is  none 
here  who  Is  a  more  sincere  friend  of  his  or 
one  who  places  greater  value  upon  his  long 
and  continuing  friendship  than  do  I. 

For,  we  had  first  a  political  friendship, 
but  It  ripened  as  so  many  political  frlend- 
ahlps  do  Into  a  true  and  personal  friendship 
which  I  shall  always  value  very  highly. 

Among  the  things  that  I  wanted  to  say 
to  him,  publicly,  tonight,  and  of  things  that 
I  have  often  said.  In  part,  at  least,  privately, 
are  some  of  the  things  that  1  ave  stood  out 
about  his  character,  personality,  and  work 
in  the  years  when  he  had  been  practicing 
as  a  practical  politician  in  the  United  States. 
First  of  all,  I  have  always  been  impressed 
by  the  deep  and  tender  and  almost  unusual 
love  of  this  country  that  bred  him,  the 
place  where  he  was  born,  the  school  that 
educated  him,  the  family  that  reared  him, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
made  a  good  life  poanlble  for  him  and  for 
others  here. 

Then,  I  have  noted,  too,  a  deep  Insight 
and  a  deep  understanding  of  the  two-party 
system  by  which  we  are  governed  or  govern 
ourselves  in  this  country,  an  understanding, 
too,  of  the  Implications  of  the  reeponslbiU- 
tles  and  of  the  loyalties  and  of  the  sacrifices 
which  such  a  system  imposes  upon  those 
Who  are  elected  to  office  and  those  who  sup- 
port them. 

This  is  another  Item  that  has  alwa3r8  struck 
me  as  outstanding  In  his  life  and  that  Is 
the  willingness  and  generosity  with  which 
he  has  contributed  to  others  less  skilled  and 
more  amateurish  In  the  practice  of  political 
life,  his  knowledge  snd  his  skill. 

We  used  to  say  to  each  other  that  he 
sometimes  gave  away  his  trade  secrets  to 
his  friends,  but  all  these  things  have  con- 
tributed to  making  him  the  force  and  the 
power  that  he  will  always  be  and  have  con- 
tributed to  the  gratitude  which  his  friends 
bear  to  him. 

Now,  of  course,  I  have  to  realize  that  I 
first  knew  him  when  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee  and  then 
went  on  to  Its  chairmanship  and  I  cannot 
but  recall,  as  have  all  the  people  who  worked 
with  him  in  campaigns,  the  dynamic  quality 
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which  he  put  Into  that  leadership,  a  quality 
which  brought  loyalty,  unity,  solidarity,  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  Democrats  of  this  State, 
which  brought  in  new  members  and  brought 
In  yotmg  members,  and  a  pecuUar  kind  of 
insight  which  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
bring  Into  the  party  in  effective  ways  the 
women  who  had  ao  recently  got  the  vote 
but  had  never  learned  how  to  use  It  ef- 
fectively. 

He  brought  them  into  party  politics  In 
a  most  effective  way  and  the  women  are 
always  grateful  to  him  for  what  he  opened 
up  to  them  in  opporttmlties  of  political 
activity.  He  gave  them  private  leasons.  I 
may  say.  on  what  to  do  w'.th  their  new 
political  responsibilities. 

We  know,  too,  that  his  dynamic  qtiallty 
and  his  drive  contributed  enormously  to 
bringing  the  Democratic  Party  back  Into 
the  national  power  In  the  elecUon  of  1933 
Which  brought  the  great  Democrat.  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt,  of  this  State.  Into  the  office 
of  President. 

And  I  think,  too,  we  must  realize  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  Jim  contributed  to  that 
campaign  was  the  note  of  hope  which  made 
the  Democrats  stretch  out  to  the  despairing 
people  of  this  country  a  real  sense  of  hope 
at  the  bottom  of  a  depression.  And  for  all 
these  things  we  love  and  honor  him. 

I  regretted  deeply  when  he  made  the  deci- 
sion that  he  would  return  to  private  life. 
But  he  was  good  enough  to  talk  with  me 
about  it  and  to  tell  me  some  of  the  reasons 
that  lay  back  of  his  decUlon  and  I  must  re- 
spect It. 

But  I  shall  never  cease  to  hope  that  cir- 
cumstances will  come  about,  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  work  together  again  In  co- 
operation in  some  great  public  service. 

But,  whatever  comes,  we  do  know  this:  that 
this  man  who  served  with  such  distinction 
In  the  President's  Cabinet,  who  proved  him- 
self an  administrator  as  well  as  a  practical 
politician,  always  stood  on  the  right  side  of 
every  question  that  came  before  the  Cabinet: 
that  Is.  from  my  point  of  view.  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  tender-heartedness  with  which 
the  Postmaster  General  viewed  the  problems 
of  the  poor  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  supported.  In  the  days  when  the 
administrations  policies  were  only  being 
formed  and  not  formed  as  yet,  I  have  never 
forgotten  the  enthusiasm  and  consistency 
with  which  he  supported  the  program  for  a 
public  works  program  which  would  put  the 
people  of  this  country  to  work. 

I  have  never  forgotten  the  readiness  with 
which  he  accepted  the  challenge  that,  surely, 
the  post  offices  could  be  tised  as  places  of 
registration  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  or  for  anybody  else  who  wanted  to 
get  service  out  of  his  Government. 

All  of  these  things  made  him  a  human  In- 
stitution as  well  as  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  loyal  Amer- 
ican, this  Intelligent  patriot,  has  contributed 
to  the  life  of  the  people  more  than  we  can 
say,  tonight,  and  there  are  many  I  know  who 
would  like  to  Join  with  me  In  saying  to 
him,  "Thank  you  for  what  you  have  done 
and  may  you  have  long  life  and  happiness." 

Mr.  OwxN  D.  YotTNo.  My  friend  and  con- 
temporary. Mr.  Parley,  ladles,  and  gentlemen, 
I  accept  with  pleasure  this  unanticipated  In- 
vitation to  pay  my  respects  to  Mr.  Parley  and 
to  speak  for  a  constituency  that,  perhaps,  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  for. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  an  Indtistrlallst;  if 
you  do  not  mind,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  speak  for 
the  group  in  the  country  store.  Now.  we  In 
the  country  store  analyze  Issues;  we  debate 
personalities,  both  local  and  national;  we 
form  our  Judgments  about  them  and  I  think 
in  the  country  store  that  there  Is  no  person 


In  the  State  of  New  York  who  ta  as  popular 
as  Jim  Farley. 

And  that  Is  the  highest  compliment  I  can 
pay  him,  because  we  are  suspicious  people, 
you  know,  a  little  doubtful  about  these  folks 
in  the  great  cities;  we  heslute  pertly  some- 
times because  of  an  Inferiority  complex  of 
our  own,  sometimes  because  of  a  Buperiorlty 
complex,  but  we  are  patient  people. 

Now,  Pent  McChesney  Is  a  friend  and  a 
contemporary  of  mine  in  the  milk  inislnaai 
and  we  had  a  milk  strike  up  there,  I  a^ed 
the  milk  plant  to  take  Fent's  milk  because 
he  was  living  alone  and  he  had  to  have  some 
money  to  buy  aome  doughnuts  and  some 
bread. 

Finally,  one  night,  the  boys  put  some  kero- 
sene in  the  milk  and  I  threatened  to  call  off 
the  strike  so  far  as  we  were  concerned  If  they 
did  not  step  it,  but  they  did.  But  I  aaw  milk 
on  Fent's  steps  and  I  said: 
"Fent,  why  don't  you  Join  the  strike?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  will  tell  ycu.  Owen. 
These  boys  think  they  can  cure  all  the  evils 
of  the  ml!k  business  In  5  days.  They  caimot 
do  It.  The  milk  business  has  been  going  on  » 
long  time  and  you  have  to  be  very  patient. 
You  cannot  do  things  ao  quickly  as  that." 

"Why, "  he  said.  "It  took  God  7  days  to 
make  the  world  and  I  think  It  would  have 
been  better  If  he  had  taken  2  weeks." 

That  shows  the  type  of  patieiu^  and  gener- 
osity toward  things,  and,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  no  one  person  typiflea  those 
qualities  better  than  Jim  Farley  and  I  am 
glad  to  bring  him  tonight  the  greetings  of 
my  friends  and  associates  In  the  cotintry 
store. 

Hon.  James  J.  Walkzx  (the  toastmaster  of 
the  evening,  former  mayor  of  New  York  City). 
Now  you  know  this  dinner  has  no  political 
algnlficance.  (Laughter.)  My  very  presence 
In  this  conspicuous  position  Is  not  the  result 
of  any  archaeological  study  or  research  to  dig 
up  dead  ones.  (Laughter.)  T'hls  Is  Just  the 
result  of  that  Infiuence  which  brlnga  you 
here  on  a  terribly  hot  night  to  crowd  this 
great  ballroom  to  do  honor  to  Jim  Farley; 
it  is  an  evidence  of  lasting  friendship. 

It  Jtut  occurred  to  me  as  the  best  I  can 
give  to  him.  and  to  you — Jim  Farley  was 
never  too  busy  to  make  a  million  friends 
and  yet  he  never  seemed  able  to  find  the  time 
to  make  an  enemy;  that  is  my  greeting  to 
Jim  Farley. 

This  has  been  a  great  night  for  me.  B.  M. 
Baruch  and  Owen  D.  Young  called  me  con- 
temporary. I  felt  it  but  I  didn't  think  I 
looked  It.  It  la  more  than  a  great  night.  It 
is  a  wonderful  night. 

After  what  you  and  I  have  heard  In  ringing 
and  sincere  words  for  no  reason  but  a  man's 
character,  for  no  reason  but  the  life  he  has 
lived,  for  no  reason  but  for  the  word  he  has 
kept.  It  Is  a  glorlotis  night,  as  I  give  you  your 
distinguished  and  beloved  guest  of  honor. 
Jim  Farley. 

HltM*a»B  or  HON.   JAMBS  A.  rABLST,  THB  OUIST 
OF  HONOt 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  my  friends,  I,  too,  am 
going  to  try  to  observe  the  admonition  of 
the  toastmaster.    My  remarks  will  be  few. 

First,  I  want  to  thank  him  most  sincerely 
for  his  presence  here  tonight.  In  presiding  so 
generously  and  so  well  at  this  banquet.  Ha 
was  kind  to  me  In  other  days  wben  he  did 
not  have  to  be,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
t«  Jlmmle  Walker. 

I  am  grateftil  to  Judge  Gerard  and  to  tb« 
members  of  the  committee  who  made  possi- 
ble this  delightful  occasion,  one,  of  course, 
which  I  shall  always  remember. 

I  thank  the  speakers,  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  for  tbelr  very  generous  references  to 
me  and  to  my  htuible  efforts  in  the  years 
that  have  passed. 
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As  I  aat  here  tonight  and  listened  to  the 
altogether  too  generous  remarks  made  by  the 
■paakara  ttaara  naturally  passed  before  my 
mlndli  «y»  scenes  of  other  days,  my  early 
years  of  political  activity  In  my  home  town 
and  home  county,  and  the  things  that  fol- 
lowed as  I  moved  along  the  political  ladder. 
Whatever  success  I  may  have  had  In  the 
performance  of  the  work  that  has  been  as- 
algned  to  me  by  my  party  down  through  the 
years  has  been  due  entirely  to  the  support 
and  encouragement  and  the  assistance  I 
have  received  from  literally  thourands  of 
Democrats  In  thu  State  and  In  the  Nation. 
To  each  and  every  one  of  them,  arid  to  any- 
one who  ever  assisted  me  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  that  period.  I  shall  forever  be 
frateful. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  of  my  political 
activity  I  fought  hard  for  my  party,  as  every 
feUow  should  who  occupies  a  position  of 
laaderehlp.  But  I  Uled  to  nght  and  I  think 
I  did  flgbt  fairly.  1  tried  to  be  a  modest  wln- 
x»er  and  1  always  try  to  be  a  good  loser.  I 
have  had  my  share  of  both. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  at  this  banquet  to- 
night the  present  national  chairman.  Bob 
Kamegan.  a  dear  friend  of  mine  for  many. 
SMny  years,  and  for  whom  I  have  not  only 
high  regard  but  real  affection. 

I  am  grateful,  too.  for  the  preaence  tonight 
of  so  many  who  are  not  of  my  political  faith 
but  who  are  my  personal  friends.  I  really 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  here. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  personally 
tonight  to  mention  the  names  of  all  of  those 
of  you  who  have  been  so  kind,  considerate 
and  helpful:  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so.' 
but  it  makes  me  happy  to  see  you  here.  But 
there  Is  one  man  here  tonight  whom  I  want 
to  personally  and  publicly  thank  and  express 
my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  hla  years  of  serv- 
ice and  devotion  to  me.  His  efBclency  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  self-effacement  and  his 
loyalty.  Frankly,  much  of  the  success  I  may 
tave  had  in  the  14  ver.rs  that  I  have  presided 
o?er  this  State  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  in  no  small  degree  made 
possible  by  the  aid  and  devotion  I  received 
from  Vincent  DaUe; .  1  shall  always  treasure 
his  friendship,  and  may  God  bless  him. 

There  are  Just  a  lew  more  things  I  am 
folng  to  aay. 

1  know  that  everybody  In  this  gathering  and 
people  all  over  the  country  are  concerned 
about  the  future.  I  sometimes  become  con- 
cerned myself.  But.  I  am  an  optimistic  soul 
and  I  have-great  confidence  and  great  faith 
In  this  country  and  its  people.  I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  the  country  and  have  been  In 
evwy  SUte  many  times.  I  think  I  can  say 
toyou.  modesUy.  that  I  know  more  people 
personally  than  any  man  alive  today.  And. 
because  of  that  fact.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
ttxnity  to  meet  and  greet  and  talk  with  men 
and  women  In  every  station  of  life  In  every 
SUte.  and  I  think  because  of  that  fact  I 
continue  to  grow  In  my  faith  Insofar  as  the 
future  of  our  country  and   Its  people  are 


■very  generation  of  Americans  has  had  Its 
dUBculUes.  starting  with  thoee  who  made  poe- 
rtble  this  great  Reputillc.  One  generation  of 
Americana  fought  to  preserve  thu  Union 
Twenty-five  yeara  ago  another  generation  of 
Americans  made  possible  the  success  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Now  another  generation  of  Amer- 
icana la  engaged  in  a  struggle  that  will  bring 
■uwaaa  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Before  this  war  started,  people  In  this  coun- 
try^  frequently  referred  to  the  boys  of  thU 
pwtod  as  pUy  boys.  Well,  they  were  play 
bofya.  They  took  life  as  they  found  It.  But 
JUBt  as  soon  as  they  became  part  of  the  armed 
tfxtm  they  did  what  was  expected  of  them 
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and  they  have 
Intelligently  as  did  thel 
In  every  preceding  wai 
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Before  I  close,  let  me 
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larly  to  those  of  you 
me  In  the  Democratic 
Joyed  every  minute  of 
there  Is  any  man  in 
nor  In  the  Nation 
political   activity  bad 
than  I  have. 

I  will  always  be 
the  success  of  my 
meant  much  to  me 
It  Is  not  easy  to  sever  a 
State  organization.     I 
for  16  years.     I  think  it 
any   other  man   servec 
think  the  only  other 
a  comparable  period 
a  great  American  and 

Let  me  take   a 
guests  tonight  who 
the  rear;  you  have  been 
you  to  know  that 
bored  for  9  hours 
our    committee,    trying 
tables.    We  did  the  bes  ; 
sure  that  you  have 
and  the  fact  that  you 
does  not  in  any  way 
portance  insofar  as  we 

Again  I  thank  ycu. 
bottom  of  my  heart. 
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Whereas  James  A 

Intention  to  resign  as 
York  State  Democratic 
years  of  brilliant  and 
this  committee  is  mlnclTul 
during  these  many 
devoted  his  unique  talents 
the  Democratic  Party, 
have  become  lastingly 
Whereas  he  has  by 
personality,  and  Integrlly 
character  upon  the  Na  Ion 
today  as  one  of  the  fen 
his   time,  and   In   his 
during  all  these  years.  . 
kind  and  helpful  frlem  I 
tr\«tworthy  leader:  Now 

Resolt>ed.  That  we 
sires  of  Mr.  Parley  In 
tlon.  but  that  we  do  s< 

This  committee 
appreciation  for  his  __ 
and  distinguished  serv. 
of  the  Democratic  Party 
ance  of  the  principles 
We  also  record  here 
ship,  loyalty,  and  respect 
has  never  compromised 
who  has  always  been  tru< 
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be  Inscribed 
State  Com* 


mlttee  of  New  York,  and  that  a  copy,  suitably 
embossed,  be  presented  to  Hon.  James  A. 
Parley. 

PATTL  E.  PnZPATRICK. 

Chairman, 
Albest  L.  Wabo, 
/  Secretary. 


Post-war  Shipping — Shackling  tbe 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  News,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 20,  1944: 

POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

British  maritime  interest,  confident  of  the 
successful  and  imminent  outcome  of  the  war 
In  Europe  and  assured  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  war  shipping  now  available  or 
building  is  EufScicnt  for  war  purposes,  are 
now  thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of  post- 
war commercial  shipping. 

This  Is  a  natural  and  legitimate  aspiration. 

Britain  has  always  been  a  great  maritime 
nation,  and  will  properly  and  earnestly  strive 
to  be  one  again. 

With  the  war  over,  It  Is  only  logical  that 
the  British  ambition  will  be — as  the  trans- 
Atlantic  edition  of  the  London  Dally  Mall 
recenUy  said— to  make  the  British  merchant 
navy  "at  least  as  big  as  It  was  before  the  war 
and  as  much  bigger  as  the  nation's  trade 
enterprise  can  make  It." 

But  the  British  maritime  interests  are  not 
thinking  solely  in  terms  of  ships  In  their 
aspirations  for  a  restored  world  maritime 
supremacy,  as  Lord  Leathers.  British  Minister 
of  War  Transport,  has  significantly  acknowl- 
edged. 

"In  the  running  of  ships."  he  Is  quoted  by 
the  Daily  Mall,  "the  world  must  return  to 
conditions  of  fair  competition." 

This  Is  a  matter  of  considerable  American 
Interest. 

Maritime  competition  In  the  post-war 
future  Is  going  to  be  largely  between  America 
and  Britain. 

The  question  of  fair  competition  Involves 
several  Important  things. 

One  of  these  things  relates  to  fixed  British 
maritime  practice  of  maintaining  excessively 
low  standards  of  pay  and  crew  quarters  in  Ita 
merchant  navy— standards  which  the  better- 
paid  and  better-equipped  American  mer- 
chant marine  cannot  meet  and  would  not 
meet  If  It  could. 

There  will  never  be  a  basis  for  fair  mart- 
time  competition  between  America  and  Brit- 
ain as  long  as  British  pay  and  crew  policy  la 
kept  so  close  to  the  slave  level. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  return  to  something 
that  never  existed. 

But  there  is  another  important  fact  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  of  fair  maritime  com- 
petition. 

The  British  post-war  maritime  establish- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  government  policy  al- 
ready formulated,  will  utilize  air  transport  In 
conjunction  with  surface  cargo  and  paisenger 
transport-on  a  world-wide  scale  and  in  a 
naanner  present  American  law  forbids  to  the 
American  merchant  marine. 
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It  U  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  British 
that  there  are  shortcomings  and  stupidities 
In  American  law  governing  and  restnctkig 
the  Amertcan  merchant  marine. 

It  Is  strictly  our  American  fault  If  our  own 
laws  Impose  restrictions  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  not  only  preclude 
any  chance  of  fair  competition  In  post-war 
ocean  commerce  but  actually  promise  to 
drive  Amertcan  shipping  from  the  commer- 
cial seas. 

That  la  what  our  present  law  will  Inevi- 
tably do. 

The  British  merchant  navy  has  already 
made  full  plans  to  avail  itself  of  supplemen- 
tal air  transport  all  over  the  world. 

How  can  the  American  merchant  marine, 
denied  the  right  to  augment  its  shipping 
lines  with  air  lines,  expect  to  compete  fairly 
or  at  all  with  a  British  maritime  establish- 
ment equipped  to  fiy  rings  around  It  In  all 
the  markets  of  the  world? 

This  problem  Is  destined  to  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance In  the  very  near  future. 

America  now  has  the  biggest  and  best  mart- 
time  establishment  In  the  world. 

Aiherica  has  the  productive  capacity  to 
always  have  the  biggest  and  best  maritime 
establishment  In  the  world. 

But  shortsighted  Amertcan  maritime  and 
aviation  policy  could  very  soon  and  very 
surely  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  Im- 
potency  In  ocean  commercial  shipping  that 
was  our  humiliating  condition  before  the 
present  war. 

Post-war  world-trade  advantages  will  not 
be  won  by  ship  and  plane  btiilders  and  oper- 
ators alone,  but  by  legislative  policy  makers 
as  well. 

And  otir  present  American  legislative  poli- 
cy. If  persisted  in,  will  put  our  post-war 
Amertcan  merchant  marine  as  far  behind  the 
British  merchant  navy  as  the  tramp  steamer 
la  behind  the  airplane. 


Pretender  Otto  Still  Pretending 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pretender 
Otto  scurries  from  country  to  country 
like  some  frantic  animal  confronted  with 
barrier  upon  barrier.  The  latest  reports 
find  Otto  van  Hapsburg  in  Rome  pre- 
senting, we  presume,  his  plea  to  the 
Pope. 

Otto,  self-styled  "hereditary  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary"  will 
cLase  down  what  he  believes  to  be  any 
or  all  avenues  of  approach.  He  dreams 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  and  I  fear  me  he  has 
bad  dreams. 

While  Hungary  Is  the  scene  of  a  Mfe 
and  death  struggle.  Otto,  far  from  the 
battlefields,  hopes  to  gather  in  the  spoils 
from  the  blood-drenched  front — un- 
harmed. He  claims  he  will  enter  Austria 
trliimphantly  to  applause  and  allegiance 
after  it  has  been  liberated — by  others. 

Those  in  Europe  who  believe  that  the 
placing  of  Otto  on  the  throne  would  t>e  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  Europe  are  very  sadly 
mLstaken.  He  would  be  a  force  of  dis- 
integration. The  people  of  Austria,  of 
Himgary,  of  Yugoslavia,  of  Czechoslo- 


Takia  want  no  part  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
They  said  so  emphatically  before  and  will 
say  so  again. 

Otto  is  the  very  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy. Mother  Zita  is  the  driving  whip 
behind  him  and.  in  common  parlance, 
her  record  Is  "not  so  hot." 

We  have  had  enough  of  these  royal 
ragtails  and  bobtails.  Prince  Juan  of 
Spain,  the  Count  of  Paris,  ex-King  Carol 
of  Rumania,  and  Otto  von  Hapsburg. 

Those  who  have  suffered  and  who  have 
come  through  battle  and  who  have  been 
pillaged  and  raped  by  the  Fascists  and 
Nazis  deserve  a  far  better  fate  than  this 
papier  m&ch6  monarch.  Democracy  is 
vital  and  alive  today;  it  must  not  be  be- 
trayed again  by  the  Hapsburgs,  past 
masters  in  such  betrayals. 


The  Certainty  of  Being  Slaves  and  tkt 
Security  of  a  Jail  Cell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  equally 
important  with  victory  in  this  war  is  the 
preservation  of  human  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica. Many  of  us  close  to  Government  in 
Washington  have  long  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed. We  have  watched  at  close  range 
the  relentless  drive  for  power  over  the 
lives  and  liberty  of  the  people  by  the  so- 
called  New  Deal.  Much  of  our  alarm 
at  this  movement  has  been  ridiculed  as 
simply  partisan  politics. 

But  when  the  conservative  and  non- 
political  Wall  Street  Journal  speaks  up 
against  this  evil  in  a  front  page  editorial. 
November  6,  the  danger  can  no  longer  be 
dismissed  so  lightly.  Radicals  may  slur 
this  sobering  editorial  because  of  the 
name  of  the  newspaper,  but  that  will  not 
face  the  issue. 

In  rather  solemn  words  the  Journal  de- 
clares that  it  will  fight  against  the  nu)ve- 
ment  "to  substitute  for  economic  Judg- 
ment of  the  individual  the  judgment  of  a 
Government  official,  a  group  of  officials 
or  an  agency;  to  make  the  substitution 
and  to  force  the  Individual  to  accept  It." 

PoUowing  this,  the  paper  says  it  will 
"attack  this  thing  so  long  as  we  are  per- 
mitted. We  emphasize  the  word  'per- 
mitted' because  if  its  growth  persists,  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  be  prevented. 
Silencing  speech  is  one  of  the  final  re- 
sults of  this  evil." 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 
THsovnumiNo  jatum 

The  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  In 
which  this  appears  will  be  dlstrtbuted  to 
eubscrtbers  a  full  34  hours  before  election 
day.  As  this  is  wrttten  no  one  knows  how 
that  election  will  restilt;  poll  takers,  cam- 
paign managera  and  political  obaervers  are  at 
sea  in  the  same  l>oat.  So  what  we  aay  can- 
not be  taken  as  an  expression  of  opposition 
to  any  one  man  or  any  one  administration. 

The  first  concern  of  Americana  la  to  win 
the  war. 


Secondary  to  that  during  the  war  and 
overrtdlng  all  other  concerns  after  the  war, 
we  believe  must  be  the  halting  of  a  tendency 
which  appeared  In  this  country  well  before 
Mr.  Rooeerelt  took  offlce.  which  haa  been 
nurtured  durtng  his  admlnlstraUon  and 
which  Is  now  ao  strong  that  tt  wUl  overwhelm 
any  posalblo  auoceaeor  unleaa  that  man  haa 
the  utmoat  cottrage  and  the  auppon  of  the 
country. 
The  tendency  we  describe  is  ilmply  thlar 
To  substitute  for  economic  Judgment  of 
the  Individual  the  Judgment  of  a  govern- 
ment official,  a  group  of  officials  or  an 
agency;  to  make  the  aubctltutlon  and  to 
force  the  individual  to  accept  it. 

The  thing  goes  by  vartoua  namea.  It  Is 
aometlmes  called  "centralliatlon"  which  haa 
bed  connotations  and  ao  the  word  often  la 
avoided.  It  is  sometimes  called  planning 
or  management.  Tboae  words  had  pleas- 
ant connotations  at  one  time,  but  they  dont 
any  more.  So  now  we  often  hear  erf  it  aa 
government  "partnerahip"  with  the  citlaen: 
or  aometlmes,  in  economic  Jargon,  as  "com- 
pensated economy,-  which  can  mean  any- 
thing. 

Whatever  you  call  It,  we  say  it  Is  evil.  It  la 
an  evil  through  and  through,  not  Just  part 
evil.  It  is  not  evil  in  one  hand  and  good  in 
another:  It  is  evil  whoever  administers  It. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  election, 
we  Intend  to  attack  this  thing  ao  long  as  we 
are  permitted.  We  emphaslae  the  word  "per- 
mitted" becatise  if  its  growth  persists,  the  day 
will  come  when  we  will  be  prevented.  81- 
Jenclng  speech  Is  one  of  the  final  restilts  of 
this  evil. 

This  newspaper  Is  devoted  largely  to  eco- 
nomic news.  But  it  ts  not  on  eoonomie 
grounds  that  we  argue  here. 

Whether  or  not  the  individual  with  a  flair 
for  making  money  gets  rtch  is  not  our  con- 
cern here.  We  can  even  picture  a  happy  so- 
ciety without  houses  full  of  gadgets  and 
garages  full  of  cars. 

What  we  cannot  picture  is  a  happy  society 
where  men  caimdt  use  their  Judgment,  even 
though  It  may  be  a  mistaken  and  foolish 
Judgment:  where  men  cannot  speak  as  they 
-please  and  generally  do  as  they  please  so  long 
as  they  do  not  Injure  other  men. 

When  a  government  attempts  to  substitute 
its  Judgment  fpr  yours,  there  must  be  one 
of  two  results: 

Futility,  because  many  vlU  disregard  gov- 
ernment; 
Or  absolute  obedience  to  Its  contrcd. 
There  la  no  middle  ground.  Government 
must  go  about  merely  expressing  hopes  or  It 
must  have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
citizens. 

When  a  government  subetltutea  ita  Judg- 
ment for  that  of  the  citizen,  it  says  it  has  a 
wisdom  superior  to  that  of  the  citizen:  that 
it  knows  what  la  best  for  him.  When  it 
assumes  this  attitude  of  superior  wisdom, 
then  it  follows  that  those  of  inferior  wiadom 
must  not  question,  mtist  not  crttlcize.  AU 
they  are  to  do  Is  to  obey. 

There  is  no  half-waj  houae  either.  Obe- 
dience must  be  ahaGlute  and  diaobedience 
must  be  met  by  force. 

And  governments  with  supreme  economic 
power  need  not  employ  the  firing  squad  to  get 
ot>edience — although  history  shows  that  most 
of  them  get  impatient  and  do  so. 

We  are  not  here  arguing  against  regulatory 
laws  as  a  whole.  We  have  them  and  will  have 
more. 

A  good  many  of  theae  lawa  will  be  the  eon- 
aenstis  that  threats  to  health  and  aafety 
exist:  aome  win  be  an  insurance  that  equal 
opportunity  shall  prevail.  Some  wUl  be  the 
work  of  aealots  and  aome  wiU  be  the  work 
of  groups  trying  to  aecure  or  protect  a  mo- 
nopoly. Each  one  is  to  be  Judged  on  Ita 
mertts. 

But  whatever  their  raertt.  these  laws  should 
tell  the  citlaen  what  he  la  forbidden  to  do 
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and  proTldt  for  hU  punishment  It  Ye  tnzu-  l 
£11— fg  Thtj  should  give  hlin  full  accesi  to 
a  trtml  tn  court.  They  should  not  leare  In 
the  b»nd9  of  aome  official  or  agency  the  power 
to  dcc:d»  rhether  ptinUhment  U  to  be  meted 
out  In  one  ca<e  and  withheld  In  a  parellel 
caaa.  They  must  not  leave  to  sny  oCicia.1  the 
~~pe«cr  to  withhold  punishment  if  the  citizen 
will  follow  the  dictates  of  that  oSclal. 

We  ore  not  here  crgulng  against  public 
works  or  Oovernment  expenditure  tberefor. 
Uany  of  thc«;e  the  country  must  have  If  It  U 
to  develop  and  there  Is  no  sgency  except 
KOfcmmant  to  unclertake  them.  Some  will 
ba  uaprcductlve  and  even  a  little  foolish. 
ApUn  each  is  to  he  judged  on  Us  ov.-n  merits. 

But  wt  knew  wfcst  can  hcppcn  when  huge 
tOBip-ftum  public-works  appropriations  are 
placed  in  the  hcndi  of  a  Government  official 
to  spend  at  his  discretion.  That  official  can 
coerce  men  and  whole  communities  to  do 
what  their  judi^ment  Ulls  them  Is  not  w!ae. 
That  official  c:in  line  men  up  and  tell  them 
tow  to  vote  JU3t  as  brazenly  as  the  most 
corrupt  political  machine.  It  has  been  done 
by  men  whoaa  personal  honesty  and  good  In- 
11ltH>"«  are  unquestioned . 

Bsfulatlon.  public  works,  monopoly  con- 
trols, bans  on  child  labor,  minimum-wage 
laws — all  of  these  things  we  have  had  for 
years.  Tfcey  represent  society's  Judgment 
and  they  have  been  accepted.  They  ret 
standards  of  conduct  and  those  who  lived  up 
to  those  standards  were  free  and  unafraid. 
Mo  boraau  could  stiddenly  yank  men  to  Wash- 
tofton.  No  one  could  inquire  what  they 
vera  doing  at  such  and  such  a  time  and  such 
and  such  a  place.  And  they  could  indulge 
In  the  liuiury  of  being  against  the  Govern- 
ment. U  that  plaasad  th«m. 

What  we  have  not  had  imtll  recently  is  the 
power  of  a  Government  employee  to  tell  us 
that  he  knows  better  than  we  and  to  make 
hla  Judgment  stick.  What  we  have  not  had 
Is  the  fear  that  unless  we  obey  him.  we  will 
be  punished  without  trial  In  court.  What 
w«  have  not  had  Is  the  fear  of  retaliation  if 
we  speak  our  mind. 

We  began  to  t>e  aware  of  those  fears  some 
time  sgo.  Now  they  poaseas  a  great  many 
of  us.  IX  they  are  not  to  grip  and  paralyse  all 
of  US.  we  must  see  that  whoever  holds  office 
la  Waahington  hates  controls  as  much  as  do 
the  victims. 

8lnce.-e  men  will  say  that  if  we  yield  to 
government,  we  will  have  certainty  and  se- 
curity. We  will — the  certainty  cf  t>elng  slaves 
and  the  security  of  a  Jail  cell.  That  Is  the 
aod  of  the  road  and  history  records  no  other. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^ON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  K(w  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRJESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  14.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

CK.UI  CoM3xssaMAN  Cif  THi.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  Calllornla  where  I  have  been  for 
aeveral  weeks,  and  that  Is  the  reason  for  my 
delay  In  axwvcrlng  your  letter  of  September 

as. 

Last  Sunday,  a  maaa  rally  to  celetirate  the 
Ubaratlon  of  Greece  was  held  at  the  Man- 
Center.  More  than  5.000  people  at- 
.  Tbm  profraaa.  wwnpnaart  moeUy  of 
tetef  ■peechea.  was  Intevapetaed  by  Grecian 
folk  aonga.  The  ceiebraticn  lasted  S 
hours.  Speakers  included  Cimon  Diamantod- 


th) 


poulcs.    Creek   Amba.<>sador 
State; :    James   W.    Gerard. 
States    Ambassador    to 
Faxlncu:  and  Charles  Beyer. 

A  rfaolutlon  presented  to 
was  adopted  unanimously  and 
Its  previsions  Included  that  Gr 
control  of  if  lands  in  the 
Asgean  Seas.  Including  Cyprxis 
formation.  I  am  enclosing 
the  re-o'utlon. 

I  think  this  Is  a  gocd  start 
any  suggestions,  I  wculd  be  glad 
you. 

Ihnnklng  you  for  your 
kindest  regards,  I  am, 
C.ncerely. 

Srmos 


the    United 

former    United 

Katina 


viith 


Mcdlt  irranean 


herev  Ith 


anl 


Inter  !8t  and  v;nth 


'.  BKOtJXAS. 


In  view  of  the  manifold  saci  Iflces  on  the 
altar  of  freedom  and  right  thut  have  bean 
made  by  the  gallant  people  c  r  Greece,  we 
Greek -Americans  assembled  in  i  mass  meet- 
ing at  Manhattan  Center.  Ne  i^  York  City. 
on  October  29.  to  celebrate  t  le  liberation 
of  our  motherland,  ask  our  com  rades  in  arms 
end  leaders  of  the  United  Nat  ons  to  grant 
the  people  of  Greece  that  li^le  which  is 
theirs — human  Justice. 

Whereas  the  heroic  people  of  fereece  fought 
not  only  for  their  own  liben  tlon  but  for 
the  Allied  cavae  as  well,  and  c  irried  on  the 
fight  unabated  against  the  In'  aders,  by  an 
underground  movement  and  gei  leral  guerrilla 
warfare;  and 

Whereas  Greece  has  suttere^  tremendous 
losses  in  life  and  property  an  d  the  health 
of  her  people  has  been  underr  lined  by  pro- 
longed privation;  and 

Whereas  there  still  remain  Areek  popula 
tlons  majorities  outside   the   1  Kjundaries  of 
the  Greek  state  and  under  oppr:ssive  foT' 
elgn  rule:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  Greece  fully  |>artlclpate  in 
all  war  and  peace  councils. 

That  swift,  effective  and  Immediate  relief 
and  rehablUUtlon  be  extended 
people. 

That  full  restitution  of  8t4len  property 
and  reparation  for  all  damagps  and  losses 
be  made  by  the  Invaders. 

That  ftill  financial  help  be 
the  form  of  a  business  transictlon.  but  as 
a  deserved  assistance  to  a  nat  ion  that  gave 
Its  all.  and  set  the  example  qf  th: 
type  of  human  civilization. 
'  That  the  people  of  Greece 
lutely  free  to  choose  their 
government. 

That  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char^ 
ter  be  strictly  applied  to  insur  i  the  position 
of  Greece  within  the  Interna  tlonal  frame- 
work, and  that  In  addition  to  t  le  Dodecanese 
Islands,  the  Northern  Epirus.  t  nd  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  which  are  indisputal  ily  Greek,  and 
should  be  Incorporated  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  northern  and  wester  i  frontiers  of 
Greece  be  adjusted  so  as  to  guarantee  the 
future  security  of  the  country  be  Is  further 
Resolved,  That  warm  thank  i  be  extended 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Unlte<  Nations  for 
their  genuine  and  pr&ctical  ii  iterest  In  the 
freedom  and  welfare  of  the  Gre  sk  people,  and 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  them 
and  to  the  Premier  of  Gree  :e.  That  the 
above  Is  a  true  and  correct  transcription 
of  the  resolution  edopted  at  Manhattan 
Center,  New  York  City.  October  29,  1944. 
unanimously  by  10,000  represen  ting  Greek  or- 
ganizations and  indlvidiials  o  all  walks  of 
life. 

Federation  of  Hellei  Ic  Socletlea, 
American  Friends  of  Greece- 
Ahepa-Gapa.  Greek  War  Veterans 
of  the  American  ^eglon.  Greek 
Maritime  CouncU,  Federation  of 
Greek  Communities  Greek -Amer- 
ican Inter-Colleglat ;  Club.  Greek 
Labor  Organization,  Dodecaneslan 
Ck>uncll. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASEACHUEETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  F.EPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1944 

Mr.  LAI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
x;ish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "  'Al'  Smith,"  which  appeared  in 
the  October  5.  1944.  edition  of  the  Law- 
rence (Mass.)  Evening  Tribune: 

AL  SSHTH 

"Al  Smith  Is  dead,"  was  the  message  that 
swept  the  Nation  with  the  rapldity.of  a  prairie 
fire  yesterday  shortly  after  it  was  recorded  on 
newspaper  teletypes  and  transferred  to  bulle- 
tin boards. 

Officially  It  was  announced  that  Hon.  Alfred 
E.  Smith,  four  times  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  of  the  great  State  of  New  York  by 
being  elected  to  serve  as  their  governor,  and 
once  honored  by  his  fellow  Americans  by 
being  nominated  es  the  Dsmccretlc  Party's 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Nation, 
had  passed  on  to  his  eternal  rest. 

The  distinguished  New  Yorker,  who  was 
one  of  America's  most  typical  citizens,  com- 
manded the  respect  and  the  dignity  conveyed 
In  the  use  of  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
and  he  e::rned  the  affection  of  millions  that 
allowed  for  the  intimacy  and  the  familiarity 
of  Just  plain  Al  Smith.  He  won  a  place  deep 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  regardless  at 
faith,  nationality,  or  political  affiliation. 

When  a  humble  family  In  the  lower  east 
side  of  New  York  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
bcby  boy,  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith,  hardly  an 
eyebrow  was  raised.  Such  announcements 
were  common  In  that  neighborhood  and  no 
one  could  foresee  or  prophesy  that  the  lad 
born  into  the  Smith  home  70  years  ago  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  America's  most 
famous  citizens.  As  the  lad  grew,  circum- 
stances permitted  but  a  limited  school  and 
book  education.  Fate  decreed  that  he  was 
to  learn  along  the  avenue  of  hard  work  and 
hard  knocks.  He  smiled  his  way  through  it 
all.  That  smile  that  became  a  big  part  of 
Al  Smith,  Just  as  did  the  brown  derby  and 
the  big  cigar,  stayed  with  him  through  many 
successes  and  a  few  adversities,  yes,  until  last 
May  when  the  greatest  blow  of  all  befell  him. 
The  loss  of  his  beloved  wife.  Catherine  Dunn 
Smith,  did  to  him  what  the  loss  of  the  Presi- 
dency failed  to  do.  It  changed  those  famous 
features,  bscause  from  them  had  faded  that 
smile,  never  to  return. 

The  late  beloved  "Al"  Smith  was  endowed 
with  a  human  element  of  great  understand- 
ing, of  Iniense  feeling  for  hla  fellow  man.  a 
personality  of  deep  penetration,  a  far-reach- 
ing tolerance,  and  a  power  of  expression  that 
was  as  unique  as  It  was  forceful.  The  fer- 
vency of  his  love  and  devotion  to  his  country 
was  In  keeping  with  the  constancy  cf  his  love 
for  his  family  and  hi3  religion.  He  found  a 
place  for  each  separate  loyalty  without  con- 
flict. 

His  life  was  typical  cf  American  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  a  life  well  spent.  He  gave 
much  In  return  to  America  for  all  that  Amer- 
ica gave  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  courage 
and  knew  no  fear.  He  never  procrastinated 
but  met  all  Issues  squarely.  The  principles 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
his  principles.  He  loved  people  and  he  loved 
life.  One  of  his  greatest  ambitions  was  to  be 
President  cf  the  United  States.  Despite  hla 
defeat  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Smith  re- 
ceived 41.2  percent  of  the  total  vote  In  that 
1928  elecUon. 
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When  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  nomi- 
nated Smith  at  the  1928  Democratic  Conven- 
tion he  referred  to  him  as  the  "Happy  War- 
rior." That  seemed  to  happily  fit  the  man 
and  was  often  used  in  referring  to  him  ever 
since.  The  Smith  pattern  of  Americanism 
■ets  an  example  for  all  who  would  be  good 
Americans.  His  death  is  mourned  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Prayers  wlU  be  said  for 
him  and  he  wlU  be  eulogized,  and  all  will 
Join  In  a*k<ng  God  to  grant  him  the  eternal 
rest  that  he  has  so  well  earned  and  so  richly 
deserves. 


Roads  and  Traficwayt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wssT  viaciNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21.  1944 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  November 
17,  1944,  for  the  information  of  V',mbers 
of  the  House  who  will  shortly  consider 
post-war  highway  legislation: 

aOAOe    AMD    TKAmCWATS 

All  the  post-war  planning  for  trafflcways 
and  highways  throughout  the  country  waits 
on  the  weeks  remaining  to  this  Congress. 
Engineers  representing  two  cities  and  two 
States  have  met  In  Kansas  City  Just  as  they 
have  been  meeting  everywhere  else  from 
Florida  to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
from  Maine  to  California.  But  they  cant 
draw  up  definite  plans  for  modern  highways 
and  trafflcways  through  the  cities  until  they 
know  what  Congress  intends  to  spend  and  do. 
The  Nation-wide  road  program  already  has 
the  strong  backing  of  the  people.  Every- 
where it  is  assumed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wlU  go  all  the  way  on  this  sure-fire 
type  of  poet-war  construction.  Regardless 
of  whether  anyone  believes  post-war  Gov- 
ernment projects  wUl  be  needed  to  make  Jobs, 
the  case  for  road  building  stands. 

Most  of  the  main  cross-country  highways 
were  antiquated  within  a  few  years  after  they 
were  built.  Prior  to  the  war.  motorcar  de- 
sign added  speed  and  power  at  such  a  rate 
that  It  was  virtually  Impossible  for  the  high- 
way designers  to  keep  up.  Some  of  the  most 
important  highways,  such  aa  D.  8.  No.  40, 
were  built  In  the  19a0's  when  most  cars 
cruised  at  30  miles  per  hour. 

Theee  highways  are  not  only  antiquated 
but  wearing  out.  There  has  been  ne  new 
construction  during  the  V7ar.  Even  mainte- 
nance has  been  handicapped.  The  United 
&t«tea  will  have  to  catch  up.  Years  have 
been  lost. 

Modern  city  UafBcways  were  a  new  develop- 
ment at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Most  cities 
are  still  blocked  by  stop  signs,  red  lights,  and 
cross  traffic.  They  have  gone  only  a  little 
way  beyond  the  original  carriage  routes. 
Moving  this  great  mass  of  modem  motor 
traffic  throtigh  the  cities  requires  trafflcwaya 
built  for  the  cars  that  use  them. 

The  highway  and  tralBcway  construction 
program  is  anything  but  an  extravagance. 
As  long  as  people  Insist  on  owning  cars  and 
trucks  they  pay  as  much  for  poor  highways 
and  streets  as  It  would  cost  to  build  modern 
routes  The  cost  of  antiquated  streets  and 
roads  is  paid  by  everyone  who  drives  a  car. 
paid  In  lost  gasoline,  wear  and  tear  on  tires, 
and  lost  time. 

It  is  paid  to  the  greater  rldt  of  the  acci- 
dents that  mean  property  damage,  violent  la- 


Jurln,  and  deaths.  Only  a  defeated,  retreat- 
ing country  could  argue  against  a  bold  high- 
way program.  For  all  the  criticism  of  other 
types  of  Government  spending  In  the  past 
we  have  never  heard  anyone  criticise  a  single 
dollar  spent  for  good  roads. 

Before  the  campaign  recess  the  Senate 
passed  an  excellent  highway  bill  caUlng  for 
•450,000.000  a  year  Federal  aid  for  modem 
highways  and  trafflcways  and  farm-to-market 
roads.  It  is  a  comparatively  modest  bill,  con- 
sidering the  amoxmt  of  work  to  be  done. 
Both  Missouri  and  Kansas  have  the  money  to 
match  their  shares  of  the  Federal  program. 

If  the  House  approves  the  Senate  bill  be- 
fore adjournment,  the  States  and  cities  can 
get  btisy  on  their  definite  plans.  By  the  end 
of  the  war  they  should  be  ready  to  start 
building.  If  the  h'ghway  bUl  falli  to  pass  In 
thU  session,  the  big  construction  program 
may  he  delayed  long  past  the  beginning  of 
the  post-was  era. 


Distribution  of  Surplus  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


serve  that  the  total  includes  a  large  num- 
ber  of  loans  between  ten  and  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  but  only  215  loans 
are  for  sums  under  $5,000.  So  that  in- 
stead of  the  bulk  of  loans  roing  to  the 
small  businessman,  the  big  fellow  geU 
about  $20,000  when  the  little  fellow  get* 
$1,000  and  his  chances  to  obtain  a  loan 
are  less  than  100  to  1. 

Truly  a  very  helpful  thing  for  the  little 
fellow. 


.HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIH 

OF   NIW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  31, 1944, 1  introduced  a  resolution 
(H.  Res.  630)  requesting  information 
from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration regarding  distribution  of  surplus 
materials,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
On  September  20,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in- 
serted into  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
at  page  A4179  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Jesse  Jones,  giving  the  in- 
formation requested  in  my  resoution. 

An  analysis  of  the  figures  appearing 
in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency clearly  proves  the  two  contentions 
made  by  me  on  many  occasions:  First, 
that  New  York  City  is  not  receiving  sur- 
plus materials  through  the  Small  War 
Board  Plants  Corporation  in  amounts  of 
$10,000  or  less;  and,  second,  that  New 
York  City  has  been  discriminated  against 
in  small  loans  under  $10,000. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the 
issue  is  straddled.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  R.  F.  C.  covers  only  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  business  of  distribution  of 
materials  relating  to  smaller  war  plants, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  shift  the  blame. 
Thus  the  buck  is  passed  on  to  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  CorporaUon.  Then  a  statement 
is  provided  that  "his  ofHce  is  entirely 
pleased"  with  the  cooperation  of  R.  F.  C. 
and  they  have  "no  knowledge  of  any 
dissatisfaction"  on  the  part  of  any  con- 
cerns with  which  the  SmaUer  War  Plants 
Corporation  did  business — a  master- 
piece of  evasion.  Note,  not  one  figure  is 
produced  to  show  the  sUte  of  facts  that 
actually  exists. 

As  to  loans  of  less  than  $10,000  made 
by  R  F.  C.  since  January  1,  1944,  the 
statement  is  made  that  the  astounding 
number  of  354  loans  was  made  by  R.  F.  C. 
out  Of  a  total  19^9«  loans.    Please  ob- 


Post-war  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WXSCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1944 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  November  18, 
1944: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  on  November  7.  last, 
the  voters  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  DU- 
trict   of   Wisconsin   elected   me   to   a   thhd 
term  m  Congress  by  the  largest   vote  ever 
received  as  I  am  Informed,  by  any  candidate 
for  the  offlce  in  this  district.    I  want  to  Uke 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  appreciation 
to  Station  WTMJ  for  affording  me  this  op- 
portunity personally  to  thank  the  citizens 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Ehstrlct  for  the 
support  they  have  given  my  candidacy.    The 
expression  of  confidence  accorded  me  is  most 
gratifying  and  encouraging,  and  I  trust  that 
I  shall  merit  the  continued  support  and  ap- 
proval of  my  constituents  in  the  days  ahead. 
To  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
have  worked  so  diligently  in  the  campaign 
in  my  behalf,  to  the  thousands  who  voted 
for  me.  I  wish  humbly  to  say  "Thank  you." 
Now  that  the  election  is  behind  us.  we  must 
tackle  the  Job  ahead.    The  smoke  of  political 
battle  has  settled.    We  must  no  longer  act  as 
Democrate,  as  Republicans,  as  Progrssslves. 
or  as  Socialists.    We  must  now  carry  on  otir 
united  effort  solely  as  Americans  in  order 
that  the  tasks  before  us  may  be  completed  as 
thoroughly,   expeditiously,    and   speedily   ss 
possible.    As  your  Representative  in  Congress.. 
it  WlU  be  my  purpose  to  represent  all  the 
people  of  my  district.  Stete,  and  country  as 
Americans,  and  cooperate  full-heartedly  to- 
ward the  speedy   winning  of  the  war.  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting   peace,  and  the 
prompt  conversion  and  rehabUltaUon  of  our 
productive    forces    from    war    to   peacetime 
pursuits.  -    _ 

In  the  course  of  the  past  several  weesa, 
I  have  attempted  to  outline  my  views  and 
opinions  on  these  three  maiil  propositions 
that  face  the  people  and  the  Congress.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  restate  myself,  but  1  wlah 
to  devote  the  time  allotted  me  to  a  discussion 
of  some  phases  of  these  problems  that  havs 
not  been  covered  by  me  before. 

It  Is  universally  conceded  that  the  most 
Immediate  and  Important  task  before  us  is 
to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  loved  ones  In  the 
armed  services  that  an  early  victory  will  as- 
sure the  safe  return  of  a  greater  number  oC 
our  men  and  w^-men  In  the  armed  services. 
After  attaining  victory  on  the  battlefields,  in 
the  air,  and  on  the  sea  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  we  shall  be  likewise  vlctortous  a« 
the  peace  table  by  successfully  estobllshlng  a 
world  organization  that  will  asstire  perma- 
nence to  the  peace  for  which  we  fought  so 
dearly. 
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L«t  OS  brtefljf  review  some  of  the  problems 
we  atiMll  be  faced  with  In  the  establish- 

<rf  »  world  order.    The  Axl»  Powers  have 

been  making  a  concerted  effort  to  wipe  out 
the  populaUon  and  civilization  of  every 
country  they  have  ownm.  The  Jape  have 
been  carrying  on  wbolCMte  alaughter  and 
mutilation  of  the  Chinese  »nd  the  Pacific 
latoaders.  In  China,  for  example,  widespread 
bu  been  practiced  to  eliminate  the 
and  profaeslonaj  groups  that  might 
mtetanee.  and  opium  has  been  fed 
XtTxht  youth  In  order  to  make  subservient 
dcr«Ucts  of  them.  Germany  likewise  has 
Iwea  working  for  systematic  extermination 
of  the  peoplea  in  the  occupied  countries. 
The  horror  and  the  gas  i  tMMhari  have  been 
ua«l  to  eliminate  the  intelUgmtiU  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland.  Norway.  Poland.  Greece, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  youth  of  these  coun- 
-tnes  Is  t>eing  deliberately  starved  In  order 
Uk»t  what  few  of  these  unfortunate  people 
may  survive  will  be  rickety,  deformed  physi- 
cal mUfits.  In  the  meantime  the  general 
poiralations  of  Germany  and  Japan  and  their 
satallltea  have  suffered  relatively  few  hard- 
ships. The  advantages  that  these  countries 
are  bound  to  enjoy  In  the  immediate  post- 
war era  will  be  tremendous,  when  one  takes 
Into  account  that  It  may  take  one,  two.  three, 
and  possibly  four  generations  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  occupied  countries  can  rehabilitate 
and  partially  replenish  their  populations. 
What  are  we  to  do  to  equalize  the  economic 
and  political  security  of  these  people  In  the 
days  following  the  war?  Should  some  com- 
peiuatory  adjustment  be  made  to  permit 
these  unfortunate  nations  to  compete  with 
Japan  and  Germany  on  a  nearly  equal  basis 
In  the  poet-war  era? 

There  Is  a  confUct  regarding  the  boundaries 
of  axis  countries  as  well  as  the  individual 
United  Nations.  These  miut  be  Justly  and 
•qultably  settled.  Unless  their  settlement  Is 
earrled  out  In  a  democratic  manner  and  Is 
based  on  justice,  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
A  lasting  peace.  It  Is  Impossible  to  have  de- 
■Mcracy  or  peaceful  relatloiu  In  a  world  In 
Vtatch  half  the  people  are  free  and  half 
ilavw.  We  cannot  permit  thereturn  of  pow^ 
poUtlca  and  a  substitution  of  fcrce  for  Jus- 
tice. Bow  best  can  these  difficult  and  mul- 
tlttidlnous  problems  be  satisfactorily  set- 
tled? What  criteria  or  formula  should  be 
followed  In  dealing  with  these  disputes? 

In  the  resumption  of  our  peace-time  pur- 
suits, our  principle  tasks  will  be  the  rehabili- 
tation c€  the  men  and  women  returning  from 
oar  anned  services,  creation  of  productive 
Jobs  for  them,  the  conversion  of  our  war 
plants  to  peace-time  production  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  a  prompt  retirement  of  our 
national  debt.  The  G.  I.  bUl  of  rights  Is  a 
long  step  In  the  direction  of  meeting  the 
jpeobiem  of  rehabilitation  of  our  returning 
—nil  II  men  and  women.  This  leglslstlon  un- 
<loubtcdly  will  need  perfection  es  new  situa- 
tions arise.  Under  the  Reconversion  and  De- 
molttllaation  Act.  Congress  has  laid  some  of 
tiM  ground  work  for  the  task  ahead  of  us. 
Ibeae  problems,  however,  offer  a  real  cbal- 
Inige  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise.  I  have 
unbounded  confidence  In  the  ability  of  ^rl- 
culture.  labor.  Industry,  and  business  to  meet 
this  challenge  with  the  proper  cooperation  of 
our  Federal.  State,  and  municipal  govem- 
aaanta.  In  the  years  of  the  depression,  unfcr- 
tunately.  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  tum- 
1X4  to  oar  Federal  Oovemment  for  the  so- 
Itttlan  of  our  problems.  This  has  brought 
•bout  a  oonsMarable  centralisation  of  power 
and  activity  in  our  national  capital.  It  Is  now 
blgh  time  that  some  of  these  activities  be  re- 
turned to  home  rxile  If  our  democracy  and 
Aawrlean  way  of  life  are  to  be  preserved. 

What  part  should  the  Federal  Government 
play  In  the  field  of  conversion.  provliKm  ct 
)obs.  and  the  creation  of  a  stable  and  proa- 
pcrous  era  after  the  war?  There  Is  bound 
to  be  scnM  slack  in  employment  Immedistely 
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after  the  war  while  Industry 
make    necessary    readjustments 
this  period  should  not  be  of  a 
tlon.     To   take  up   this  slack. 
Government,  as  well  as  the  Stat^ 
municipalities,  might  weU  set 
certain  deferred  public  works  ai 
tlally  to  fill  In  the  gap.     The 
mment  might  carry  through  its 
project  to  complete  the  8t 
which  would  not  only  give  work 
period  but  woxild  create  new 
East  and  Middle  West,  thereby 
ble  the  employment  of  hundreds 
sands,    and   perhaps   millions   oi 
women. 

The  Federal  Government,  as 
State    and    municipal 
post-war  era  might  well  appraise 
gate  their  tax  laws  In  order  that 
might    be    made    that    will 
capital  Into  the  markets  and 
For  only  through  encouraging 
new  Jobs  be  created.     New 
fields   of   endeavor   should   llkevtise 
couraged.    The  lessons  we  have 
Inventions  and  discoveries  we 
the  course  of  our  war-production 
be  fully  utilised  and  applied 
production.     True,  as  a  result 
national  debt,  it  will  not  be  poss^l 
as   appreciable   a  reduction   of 
taxes  as  we  should  like  to 
State  and  municipal  government 
to  this  end.  a  considerable 
made.     Today,  by  and  large 
State  governments  are  In  far 
condition  than  they  have  been  In 
and  they  might,  therefore,  well 
of  the  duties  and  obligations 
passed  on  to  the  Federal 
the  depression  years. 

Though  a  Representative  In 
be  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
responsibility  extends  not  only 
pie  but  to  the  country  as  a  wh<tle 
tlons  of  a  Representative  In 
the  entire  Nation,  and  It  Is 
portant  that  at  all   times  he 
not  only  by  what  Is  for  the  bes1 
his  Individual  district  but  Ilke^  Ise 
will  betflFflt  the  country  as  a  wh(  le 
days  of  International  strife,  the 
Congress  affect  the  entire  work 

The  problems  facing  the  conojng 
are  imdoubtedly  the  gravest 
the  Nation  since  its  creation. 
cess  or  failure  to  solve  them 
future  security   not   only  of 
democratic  Institutions,  but  th 
of  the  world.     Unless  we  meet 
before  us  by  winning  the  war 
we  secure  a  lasting  peace,  and 
quately  dispose  of  the  post-war 
that  we  shall  have  productive 
and  reasonable  prosperity,  we  s4all 
proved  ourselves  worthy  of  our 
shall    have    failed    not    only 
fathers  and  the  present  generations 
wise  all  the  generations  to  come 
Good  evening  and  thank  you 
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Tlie  Ute  LL  Gen.  L.  J.  HcNur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMhRKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  Di 

or  TENNXSSR 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRBS^fTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  November  21 
Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  Speaker, 


one  of  the 

most  eloquent  tributes  paid  iJt.  Gen.  L.  J. 


McNair  was  spoken  by  Brig. 


VIS 


1944 


3en.  James 


O.  Christiansen,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Army  War  College,  July  29,  1944. 

Couched  in  beautiful  language,  and 
though  brief  but  soldierly  and  very  for- 
cible, it  so  well  described  the  superior 
ability  of  the  late  general  that  I  am 
including  it  in  my  remarks,  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  appreciate  it  as  I  have: 

General  McNair  addressed  you  at  your  last 
similar  assemblage.  I  am  here  today,  not 
to  pay  tribute  to  him,  because  he  would  not 
have  liked  that,  but  merely  to  give  you  a  brief 
Idea  of  his  contribution  to  cur  Nation. 

Our  country  was  fortunate  Indeed  that 
General  McNair  was  available  to  train  her 
greatest  ground  combat  army;  that  his  work 
was  superbly  done  Is  being  proved  on  battle- 
fields all  over  the  world.  Never  In  the  history 
of  this  country  has  an  army  gone  Into  battle 
trained  as  well  as  this  one. 

Therefore,  I  believe  we  will  win  this  war  at 
a  minimum  price  in  lives;  the  savings  can  be 
credited  largely  to  General  McNair.. 

I  think  of  him  as  a  "maker  of  armies."  be- 
cause that  U  what  he  actually  did.  He 
trained  armies,  corps,  divisions,  small  units, 
replacements — taking  the  millions  of  un- 
trained men  given  him  and  molding  them 
Into  superb  fighting  units. 

But  he  did  more  than  train  men;  ha 
realized  that  no  army  can  be  fully  effective 
against  an  enemy  unless  it  is  properly  organ- 
ized, correctly  equipped,  adequately  led,  and 
completely  trained.  He  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  organizing,  equipping,  train- 
ing, and  providing  leadership  for  our  great 
combat  ground  army.  He  spent  much  time 
on  these  fundamentals;  truly  we  can  caU  this 
man  "maker  of  armies." 

He  was  one  of  America's  great  sons;  the 
full  value  of  his  contribution  cannot  now  be 
measured.  Suffice  to  say  his  contribution 
has  been  tremendous,  and  njore  Is  still  to 
come  from  his  work.  He  gave  his  life  to  our 
country,  not  only  In  death,  but  while  living 
he  gave  every  fiber  of  his  being. 

I  am  sure  this  "maker  of  armies"  would 
like  me  to  say  to  you,  "Carry  on  for  oxir 
country." 


Barean  of  Reclamatioo  Subordinated  by 
Power  Barean — A  Protest  by  the  Na« 
tional  Reclamation  Astociatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  21,  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
for  the  Record  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  repre- 
sentative of  the  sentiment  of  all  the  11 
reclamation  States,  adopted  on  Novem- 
ber 17  at  Denver.  Colo. 

It  is  self-explanatory.  It  indicates  the 
result  of  conflict  between  two  agencies  of 
the  Government.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  no  longer  has 
charge  of  the  generation  and  sale  of 
electric  power  from  facilities  constructed 
by  its  own  bureau. 

Whereas  until  about  1939  the  Bureau  at 
Reclamation  had  charge  of  matters  relating 
to  the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  power 
from  facilities  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  primarily  lor  irrigation  pur- 
poses; and 
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Whereas  many  of  said  ma:ten.  tneludlng 
the  disposition  of  such  power,  have  now 
been  placed  In  the  Division  of  Power  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  ot  the  Interior,  acting 
independently  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 

and 

Whereas  such  change  has  Interfered  with 
the  Bureau  in  the  formulaticn  of  plans,  in- 
tensified interdepartmental  conflicts,  de- 
layed the  construction  of  projects,  divided 
responsibility.  Increased  the  cost  of  reclaim- 
ing land,  and  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
best  Interests  of  reclamation:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  In  view  of  the  conditions. 
It  Is  the  belief  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  that  the  function.'  of  the  Bureau, 
heretofore  Uanaf erred  to  tlie  Division  of 
Power  of  the  OCBce  of  the  Secpjtary  of  the  In- 
terior, should  be  restored  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


Address  of  His  Eicellency,  Archbishop 
Richard  J.  Cnshing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  ifi*'-"""'''''^ 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPRISENTATIVE8  " 
Tuesday.  November  21,  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  address  by 
His  Excellency,  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Cushing.  at  the  red  Mass  for  Jurists  cele- 
brated October  7.  1944,  at  the  Church  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  In  Boston. 
Mass.;  the  address  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton edition  of  the  Pilot  imder  date  of 
October  14,  1944: 

The  red  mass  for  Judges  aiid  lawyers  takes 
Its  name,  in  part,  from  th(»  red  vestments 
worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  mass  and  also 
In  part  from  the  academic  splendor  which 
once  surrounded  the  distinguished  person- 
•gee  who  assisted  at  the  mafis.  It  is  debated 
where  the  Idea  of  the  ma*  originated.  In 
Westminster  and  Rome  It  Is  a  custom  that 
goes  back  before  the  slxte<inth  century  to 
hold  the  red  mass  at  the  opening  of  the 
parliamentary  year,  of  the  Juridical  year,  and 
of  the  academic  year.  It  Is  r.he  liturgical  ob- 
servance for  parliament,  thf  law  courts,  and 
the  universities.  In  the  United  States  the 
celebration  of  the  red  mass  U  a  fairly  recent 
Institution.  It  was  maugurnted  in  New  York 
In  1928.  spread  to  other  cltiss,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  first  litae  Ui  Boston  In  thU 
church  4  years  ago. 

We  are  present,  therefore,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fourth  red  masj  offered  In  Bos- 
ton As  its  Infinite  fruits  sscend  to  heaven, 
we  beg  Almighty  Ood  to  ruturn  them  with 
special  graces  and  blessings  to  the  end  that 
His  will  may  prevaU  In  ths  world  that  He 
made,  loves,  and.  despite  all  aw^arances  to 
the  contrary,  stUl  owns.  ,  „  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  will  of  Ood 
In  our  regard.  He  made  us  for  Himself,  and 
our  hearts  are  restless  until  they  find  rest 
In  His  eternal  kingdom.  He  made  us  to 
know  Him,  to  lovw  Him.  aod  to  serve  Him. 
And  the  greatest  proof  of  cur  growth  in  the 
knowledge,  love,  and  eervke  of  God  Is  that 
we  strive  to  Uve  and  act  according  to  God's 
win  as  that  wUl  Is  revealed  to  us  by  His 
law.  For,  Yotir  Honors,  as  every  sovereign 
has  his  laws  and  promtagatee  them,  so 
Almighty  God  has  His  law  and  has  promul- 
gated It.  so  that  men  and  nations  might  live 
by  lU  eternal  wisdom. 


Mankind  has  wandered  far  from  the  Meal 
erf  BO  living.  For  6  long  years  we  have  been 
living  in  a  world  of  hate,  of  total  war,  of 
globed  war.  When  thin  bloody  strife  ts  over. 
we  hope  and  pray  for  total  peace,  global 
peace.  And  what  Is  peace?  Long  ago  It  was 
defined  as  the  tranquillity  of  order.  To  be 
vmlversal  and  lasting,  Just  and  sound.  It  must 
be  subscribed  to  by  all  nations,  guided  by 
law,  upheld  by  the  cooperation  of  all  cltl- 
eens,  and  unwi—nfl  by  their  wlUlng  ol>edlenoe 
to  an  organlBMl  International  Instrument  of 
the  law. 

Oin.T  cm  WAT  TO  FSSCX 

The  foundation  of  this  temple  of  peace  Is 
the  law  of  God.  from  which  all  hvmoan  law 
must  flow  If  It  is  not  to  come  to  ruin.  The 
history  of  otu  generation  provides  the  proof. 
In  our  world  of  yesterday  a  way  of  life  was 
built  on  economic  plans,  political  plans,  and 
social  plans,  many  of  which  flowed  from 
anything  and  everything  but  God's  law. 
That  pre-war  world  Is  dead — killed  by  its  own 
hand.  Its  hand  was  held  up  by  an  excessive 
rationalism,  a  narrow  liberalism,  a  selfish 
Individualism,  unbridled  capitalism,  tmre- 
Btralned  competition,  power  politics.  All  Its 
postulates,  all  Its  growth  and  development, 
led  only  to  the  right  of  might.  It  has  now 
fallen  under  an  avalanche  of  blood.  If  our 
bloody  and  barbarous  era  of  war  is  to  be 
followed  b7  a  world  of  peace,  there  is  only 
one  way  to  bring  It  about — seek  once  again 
the  will  of  God.  build  our  positive  law  on 
that  natural  law  which  He  has  written  In 
the  consciences  of  men.  and  put  Ood  back 
In  society.  "Unless  the  Lord  builds  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  who  build  it." 

God's  law  means  man's  peace.  He  made 
us  for  peace,  not  for  war.  He  made  us  to 
love,  not  to  hate;  to  befriend,  not  to  kUl; 
to  live,  not  to  die.  He  gave  us  a  blueprint 
of  life.  In  its  broad  outline  that  blueprint 
Is  in  the  natural  law;  in  some  deUU  It  Is  in 
God's  levelatloD  of  old  to  Israd.  and  later, 
we  believe,  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  U  His 
law.  If  we  live  within  It,  we  have  peace. 
If  we  live  outside  it,  we  pay  the  penalty. 
We  can  ignore  the  law  of  God  in  the  moral 
order,  as  we  may  Ignore  it  in  the  physical 
order,  but  the  result  In  both  cases  Is  our 
own  diminution  or  destruction. 

The  natural  law  Is  Inescapable  and  nothing 
can  take  Its  place.  Legislators  may— they 
must- -positively  interpret  and  apply  the 
moral  law,  but  no  matter  how  scientiflcally 
and  cleverly  men  may  plan,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  law  of  the  Creator  as  the 
abiding  basis  of  their  legislation.  History 
proves  that  it  la  the  only  way  of  peace. 
Peaceful  was  the  world  when  God  made  It. 
A  man  and  a  woman  made  up  its  population. 
Peace  left  this  world  when  the  man  and 
woman  abandoned  God's  law  and  said.  "We 
will  be  a  law  unto  ourselves."  Every  ttane 
men  have  repeated  that  fatal  saying  peace 
has  vanished  from  the  earth.  Unless  Ood 
Ulumlnes  our  society  and  its  legislation,  we 
move  in  a  spiritual  twilight  that  eventually 
fades  into  the  dark  night  of  war  and  chaos. 
The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  tode- 
pendence  expressed  this  ti-uth  In  their  own 
way.  They  began  with  the  statement  that 
God  created  all  men  equal,  and  endowed  tbem 
with  the  Inalienable  rights  of  Itfe.  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Society  and  gov- 
ernment were  established  by  men  to  secure 
these  rights.  Did  not  our  forefathers  break 
with  their  mother  country  because  it  was 
using  its  power  to  crush  these  natural  rights? 
Did  they  not  form  a  new  society,  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  to  secure  and  safeguard 
these  rights  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity? In  so  doing,  they  put  God  In  the  very 
soul  oi  the  coimtry:  they  made  the  law  of 
the  land  rest  on  the  eternal  postulates  of 
the  law  of  Ood. 

BOCXSTT  WIIHOTTT  OOC'S   lAW 

The  loots  ot  the  evU  In  the  wortd  today 
are  imbedded  in  the  practical  beUef  that  God 


and  His  law  do  not  belong  In  society  They 
are  burled  In  the  belief  that  so-called  Im- 
mutable principles  moet  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  facta  of  experience;  facts 
are  represented  as  stubborn  things  and  un- 
yielding while  laws  are,  falsely  expected  to 
be  elastic  and  pliable  to  the  turn  of  events. 
We  are  even  taught  not  to  look  for  God  in 
law.  1  am  the  law,"  says  the  dictator,  n 
such  doctrines  are  not  openly  preached,  they 
are  certainly  reflected  in  the  condxict  <rf 
Individuals  and  nations.  But  if  there  Is  no 
will  of  God  in  law,  there  Is  no  morality  If 
there  Is  no  morality,  then  might  makes  right. 
The  only  sanction  becomes  some  form  of 
force;  the  force  of  money  which  ts  capital- 
ism; the  force  of  steel  which  is  militarlan: 
the  force  of  the  masses  which  Is  nad-lsm, 
fascism,  and  communism. 

Your  Honors,  we  know  that  force  cannot 
breed  peace,  even  though  It  may  impose  the 
terms  of  peace.  The  Influences  that  are  to 
renew  the  face  of  the  earth  must  spring  from 
the  hearts  of  men.  Peace  begins  at  home.  In 
a  man's  heart,  and  its  course  lies  along  the 
way  of  life  charted  by  the  laws  of  Ood; 
It  must  begin  in  the  temporal  order  with  a 
return  to  the  natural  law. 

Pope  Plus  xn  put  his  flnger  on  this  fimda- 
mental  need  of  society  when  he  wrote :  "One 
leading  mistake  that  we  may  single  out  as  the 
fountain-head  from  which  the  evils  of  the 
modern  states  derive  their  origin  is  the  set- 
ting aside  of  one  universal  standard  of 
morality — the  natural  law  of  Ood."  That 
natural  law  Is  another  name  for  the  plan  of 
Ood  implicit  In  His  creation.  In  the  es- 
sences He  gave  to  things.  All  the  positive 
enactments  of  the  church  or  state  must, 
therefore,  be  founded  on  it.  And  when  they 
are  so  founded,  they  cannot  be  dismissed 
limply  as  man-made  laws,  for  laws  so  made, 
are  from  God.  They  are  the  expansion  of  the 
natural  law  made  nacesssry  because  the  na- 
tural law  is  not  sufBciently  detailed  for  the 
proper  control  of  all  the  oomplezlties  of  hu- 
man life. 

4f.t.  LAW  rOITMDB)  ON  tHVIMS  LAW 

The  first  stone,  therefore,  to  be  laid  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  peace  U  to 
bring  Ood  back  into  society.  That  does  not 
mean  the  restoration  of  theocracy;  it  does  not 
mean  clericalism.  It  does  mean,  however, 
recognizing  God's  law  as  the  foundation  ct 
all  law;  It  means  acknowledging  Him  su- 
preme over  the  life  of  the  Individual,  over  ths 
life  of  the  family,  and  over  the  life  of  na- 
tions. This  global  war  with  aU  Its  horrors 
will  ultimately  have  been  worth  fighting  only 
If  It  will  restore  the  recognition  of  the  moral 
law  of  God  and.  therefore,  the  rights  ol  man. 
If  it  does  not,  then  we  have  lost  the  war  and 
the  peace  alike;  for  if  we  lose  law.  Justice, 
morality,  God.  from  society,  we  have  left 
only  chaos.  Without  Just  law,  founded  on  a 
proper  notion  of  the  origin  of  law  and  d 
the  binding  force  of  law,  no  one  can  live  in 
society.  Without  Ood  as  the  source  of  au- 
thority, and  God's  law  as  the  sanction  of  all 
law,  misery  and  crime  become  the  Inheri- 
tance of  man. 

Your  Honors,  It  Is  very  evident  that  In- 
dividual morality,  family  morality,  national 
and  international  morality,  must  be  based 
on  a  norm  of  morality  springing  from  ths 
fixed  and  immtitable  principles  of  the  Divine 
Law.  History  in  its  best  momenU  bears 
vitness  to  this.  Such  a  norm  dictated  the 
legislation  and  guided  the  lives  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  for  2.000  years,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  Europe  and  of  the  Americas 
until  comparatively  recent  times.  That 
norm  was  the  natural  law  clarified  and  af- 
firmed amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai, 
when  Almighty  Ood  gave  to  Moses  the  tablets 
of  stone  containing  the  Ten  ConuBaadments. 


sKPimuTioif  or  law  o» 
Sectilarism  and  kindred  ways  of  Itfe  which 
repudiate  the  divine  origins  of  law  have  grad- 
ually dominated  our  world,  have  hSDMie^ 
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Ood.  aad  I«ft  luvoe  or  cIukm  In  their  w»k«. 
WitxMM  tiM  annltalUtlon  of  tb«  person  in 
the  modern  sUte.  WttiiMB  Um  dta»W>«^- 
•nc«  at  »U  remn*nu  ot  tuttnaXUaMl  monl- 
liy  and  good  Xalth  on  the  p*rt  of  gim*  na- 
tion*. WJtnew  the  •ppaUtng  deh\nn>nt«»- 
tloB.  the  unnatural  character,  of  modem 
war.  Can  these  be  dtaaaaoctated  from  the 
appearance  In  modem  Jurisprudence  ct  a 
phlloeophjr  of  law  whith  denlea  the  very  ex- 
Utence  of  a  natural  law  of  right  or  wrong? 
1,  It  not  reasonable  to  rebuke  this  phUoso- 
phy  when  under  It  the  world  has  gradually 
become,  through  the  neglect  of  the  funda- 
menul  prlncJplee  of  natural  morality,  a  kind 
of  spiritual  kindergarten  where  millions  of 
Infants  were  uylng  to  spell  •God '  with  the 
VfOBg  bioeks.  and  are  now  trying  to  And  the 
blocks  that  tp*ll  "peace"?  The  only  blocks 
•troog  enough  for  the  structure  of  peace  are 
those  that  will  not  crumble,  that  will  be  Just 
as  strong  In  one  land  as  In  another.  They 
are  blocks  hewn  out  of  stones  on  which  God 
Almighty  wrote  His  CommandmenU.  We 
mu-t  butld  our  better  world  with  rocks  quar- 
ried from  the  Mountain  of  Slnal. 

THt  CBIIBTIAJt  T«AOniOM 

To  bring  Ood  back  Into  society,  man  and 
his  God-given  dignity  must  be  found  anew. 
For  In  finding  man  as  man  really  Is.  we  find 
Ood  reflected  m  him.  The  Christian  tradi- 
tion, recognizing  in  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son called  man  the  reflection  of  a  personal 
Ood.  could  safely  make  human  nature  the 
norm  of  lu  pollUcal  way  of  life.  But  during 
the  past  400  years  that  tradition  has  become 
the  lost  horlaon.  It  grew  dim  In  the  six- 
teenth centuiy  when  Christendom  was  split 
in  two.  The  dim-out  grew  darker  and  darker. 
m»  rattonaUsm.  naturalism,  secularism,  and 
matavMlm  gradually  turned  the  darkening 
of  religious  humanism  Into  a  black-out. 
Then  the  sKles  of  man's  world  became  totally 
Ofcreast.  Communism,  nazi-lsm.  and  fascism 
BUMte  the  black-cut  complete.  Came  the 
deluge,  hate,  horror,  blood,  war.  the  Four 
Honwmen  riding  the  modem  world.  And 
man  as  man  really  Is.  the  confcclous  Image 
of  Ood.  ceased  to  be.  He  was  no  longer  a 
son  cf  God.  no  longer  a  blood  brother  of 
Christ,  no  longer  the  person  of  dignity  and 
beauty  such  that  the  psalmist  cried:  "Thou 
hast  made  him  a  little  less  than  the  angels. 
Thou  bast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honor."  He  was  a  pawn  of  power;  the  power 
of  the  group,  the  race,  the  sUte.  He  came 
to  reflect  no  longer  Ood.  but  only  the  will  of 
those  who  remade  him  In  their  Image. 

But  the  lost  horizon  Is  never  totally  lost. 
The  ChrUtlan  tradition  never  dies  completely. 
It  goea  down  Into  the  tomb,  but  It  comes 
out  again.  It  went  down  Into  the  tomb  with 
the  Roman  Empire  but  It  arose  with  a  new 
and  betur  society.  It  went  down  Into  the 
tomb  of  the  barbarian  Invasions,  but  It 
merged  bringing  the  barbarlana  to  a  better 
life  with  It.  It  eventually  clvUlaed  these 
barbarians  and  made  of  them  the  nations 
wblcn  produced  our  western  culture.  We 
stem  frcm  the  Christian  tradition.  We  must 
be  requickened  with  the  life  of  that  stem. 
We  mtist  return  to  our  roots.  We  must  re- 
make, reform,  rebuild  the  old  order,  the  or- 
der that  Is  ever  new.  as  the  Christian  tradi- 
tions U  ever  new,  as  ChrUt  U  ever  new,  "The 
jmnmrdaj.  today,  and  forever." 


A  war-cur»ed  world  does  not  make  Itself. 
Wa  make  it.  Our  sins  make  It.  Our  abandon- 
ment of  God  makes  U.  Even  our  very  laws 
make  it.  if  they  be  divorced  from  the  law  of 
pod.  Cod  permits  this  because  we  are  free. 
lire  are  free  to  love  and  free  to  hate,  free  to 
ha  man  and  free  to  be  brutes.  Our  world  is 
made  aecoidlngly.  Wa  reap  as  we  sow  and 
nations  do  likewise. 

Many  are  the  plans  for  the  post-war  world. 

Without  a  foundation  they  are  uaelSM.    The 

-^oonomlsu.  the  professors,  the  political  lead- 

wr^i^  drawing  the  bhie  prints.     But  too 


supers  ;ructure 


Thisugh 

Chrli  tlanity 


Heav  ;n 


Im  plica 

coi  secratlon 


often  they  are  silent  about  tlu 
which  thU  society  is  to  rest.    In 
everything  grand  and  noble  In 
of  man.  that  basis  Is  the  natu4al 
which  may  be  reared  a 
tpired  by  the  revelation  of  God 
of  God,  the  gospel  of  God 
illusions  of  a  aecularized 
has  sapped  the  strength  of  th  i 
heart  of  man  has  sensed  at  las 
truth:  that  the  energies  of  the 
pass  into  daily  life;   that  the 
heralded  as  throwing  open 
transform  the  life  of  earthly 
that  the  political  and  social 
the  gospel  message  with  Its 
the  natural  law  mtist  be  unf  urlei  i 
the  world.     All  godless  philosc^hies 
that   wrecked   the   world   and 
earth  with  untold  misery  have 
starvation  to  souls.    They  took  i^ay  < 
they  gave  xxs  chaos.    Our  futur 
the  return  of  God  to  society, 
honorable  members  of  the  be4ch 
I  appeal  for  your  cooperation, 
mine. 

In  some  measure,  a  measure 
my  deserts.  I  am  to  be  charge* 
prating  the  spiritual   ImpUcatl  )ns 
law  for  thousands  of  our  peoj  1 
measure  you  are  responsible  foi 
the  secular  Implications  of  that 
law.    Under  different  and  wlsclj 
malities  you  and  I  serve  this  ar(  a 
It  should  be  easy  for  us  to  do  ac 
understanding. 

This  little  spot  of  earth  was 
it  Is  loved  by  God;   It  Is  kepi 
we  govern  It  with  laws  rooted 
Ood.  we  will  have  a  foretaste 
the  tranquillity  In  order,  which 
hereafter.     God's   will    is   our 
Come.  O  Holy  Spirit,  fill  the 

faithful. 
And  kindle  in  them  the  fire  of 
Send   forth   Thy   fcplrlt   and 

created 
And  Thou  shalt  renew  the  fac4 
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Let's  Keep  the  Fa  th 
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or 
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Sp<  aker 


I  have 
Identical    to 
s  measure, 
in  its 


exi  ressed 


sptciai 


increase  in 
with  old-age 
not  apply  In 
Invest  Iga- 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr 
today    introduced    a    bill 
S.  2175.  Senator  Vandenbi^g 
the  intent  of  which  is 
title,  which  read.s: 

To  provide  that  the  automatic 
taxes   Imposed   In  connection 
and  survivors  Insurance  shal 
1945  and  to  provide  for  a 
tion  with  respect  to  such  tax 

The  alibi  for  nonconside  ration  of  the 
Senate  bill  rests  presumal  ly  upon  the 
contention  that  revenue  bil  s  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House.  So  I  ha  /e  introduced 
a  companion  bill  In  the  Hoi  ise 

I  wish  the  people  to  kn  )w 
administration  proposes  to 
now  and  next  se.«»ion  w 
to  the  provisions  of  this 
can,  of  course,  defeat  the 
consideration  of  it;  yet  the  responsibility 
for  its  defeat  must  be  assu  ned.  for  here 
is  a  House  bill  for  coosvleration  and 


action  which  the  Republican  minority 
favors. 

There  Is  plenty  of  time  for  considera- 
tion and  action.    All  alibis  are  duds. 

Let  us  get  down  to  business  and  find 
out  where  the  American  people  stand- 
ard now. 
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Pertinent  Observations  on  the  State  of  the 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Tuesday.  November  21,  1944 

Mr.  MASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  observations  deal  with  the 
state  of  the  Nation  as  I  see  it  today,  and 
indicate  what  I  consider  the  needs  and 
problems  of  tomorrow  w  11  be. 

TEAMWORK  AND  COOPEBATION   NEEDED 

The  New  D3al  has  been  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  steering  the  ship  of  state 
for  4  more  years.  This  responsibility 
covers  straightening  out  the  mess  on  our 
home  front,  winning  the  war.  and  nego- 
tiating a  lasting  peace.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility,  too  big  for  any 
party  or  any  President.  The  best  brains 
of  the  entire  Nation  will  be  needed  and 
should  be  drafted  to  do  the  Job.  Per- 
fect teamwork  and  complete  cooperation 
between  the  leaders  of  both  parties  must 
b3  had.  Only  by  united  effort  can  the 
job  be  done.  Teamwork  and  coopera- 
tion should  be  our  watchwords  during 
the  next  4  years. 

A   STRONG   CABINrr 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  when  a  strong  Cabinet 
was  needed,  that  time  is  now.  The  Pres- 
ident should  surround  himself  with  the 
strongest  men  in  the  Nation.  One  of  the 
first  Cabinet  positions  that  should  be 
changed  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This 
position  should  be  held  by  a  man  of  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor,  a  strong 
man,  an  active  man.  a  man  who  can 
command  the  respect  of  both  labor  and 
management,  Mr.  John  R.  Steelman  is 
such  a  man.  He  has  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful labor  conciliator  or  trouble 
shooter,  and  seems  to  have  the  qualifica- 
tions that  are  called  for  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Of  course,  when  and  if  a  strong 
man  is  selected  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  then  the  many  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  divisions  that  are  now 
handling  labor  problems  should  all  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Labor  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  There  is  great  need  for  reorgan- 
izing and  consolidating  the  labor  serv- 
ices of  the  Federal  Government.  These 
services  all  belong  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

THX  4   TEARS  AHXAD 

The  fourth  term,  or  the  next  4  years, 
will  be  an  era  of  change  and  readjust- 
ment. The  war  will  be  over;  most  of  our 
fighting  men  will  be  back  home  taking 
their  places  in  civilian  life;  serious  un- 
employment will  be  a  specter  stalking  the 
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land:  farm  surpluses  will  become  once 
again  a  national  problem;  and  taxes  will 
continue  to  be  a  sUggering  load  upon  the 
backs  of  our  people.    Facing  such  a  situ- 
ation the  New  Deal  will  ha\  e  nothing  new 
to  offer  as  a  cure  for  ttese  aflictions. 
The  panaceas  of  the  last  12  years — Gov- 
ernment   subsidies.    Gov(!mment-made 
work,  Government  pensicms,  and  Gov- 
ernment   doles — all    of    which    mean 
heavier  taxes,  will  again  be  the  order  of 
the  day.    The  economic  and  financial 
crisis  that  we  will  face  during  the  dark 
days  ahead  will  be  used  as  the  excuse 
to  continue  present  Government  regula- 
tions and  restrictions,  rationing,  priori- 
ties, price  control,  and  so  forth.    These 
things  summed  up  mean  a  controlled 
economy  and  a  regimented  people.    Just 
as  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  today  are 
dissaUsfled  with  the  Ne^'  Deal  and  its 
scarcity  program,  so  also  labor,  both  or- 
ganized and  unorganized,  will  become 
dissatisfied  and  turn  against  the  New 
Deal.    Scarcity  of  jobs,  ptirsonal  restric- 
tions upon  the  workingmen  of  America, 
Government  control  over  the  heretofore 
free  collective  bargaining  powers  of  la- 
bor, will  all  become  sources  of  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent.    Regimentation 
of  labor  is  always  the  final  result  of  a 
totalitarian  form  of   government,  and 
American  labor  will  not  stand  for  that. 
Wartime  conscription  of  labor  has  been 
proposed  and  urged  by  administration 
leaders — ^Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Hop- 
kins—during the  past  2  years.     Peace- 
time conscription  of  labor  is  in  the  ofltog 
during  the  trying  days  ahead.    The  test 
will  come  when  Congress  faces  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  this  objective.    Then 
labor  will  know  who  its  real  friends  in 
Congress  are. 

CAPITOL  BILL  (MONION 

The  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  indicates  that 
deficit  spending  and  unbalanced  budgets 
will  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
even  after  the  war  is  over.  From  now  on 
Uncle  Sam  is  expected  to  underwrite  the 
bills  for  reconstruction  at  home  and  in 
much  of  the  world  besides.  To  do  this 
price  controls,  wage  controls,  and  distri- 
iHitlon  controls  will  have  to  be  continued 
and  strengthened.  It  looks  as  though 
the  cure  for  debt  is  to  be  more  debt,  and 
the  cure  for  governmental  restrictions  is 
to  be  more  restrictions. 


Golden    Anniversary    of    the    St.    Paul 
Lutheran  Chorch,  Sandasky,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Just  recenUy  it  was  my  privUege  to  Join 
in  the  happy  occasion  of  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran 
Church,  of  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

It  marks  50  years  of  spiritual  achieve- 
ment, which  Influence  spread  beyond  the 
community^ 


To  the  founders  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the 
clergy  who  have  labored,  and  to  the 
members  of  St.  Paul's.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  50  years 
of  spiritual  accomplishment  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God.  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord 
I  include  the  history  of  the  St.  Paul 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Sandusky.  Ohio: 

A   BUET  HiSTORT   or  TBS  ST.   PAUL  LtTTHXRAM 
CHtntCH 

First  feeble  steps  the  children  take. 
And  falling,  rise  to  try  once  more. 

And  trying  thus,  new  powers  awake. 
And  confidence  lay  up  In  store. 

So  each  new  venture  that  we  try 

May  evidence  our  feebleness, 
But  If  our  efforts  we  apply 

In  striving  to  attain  success. 

In  patience.  If  we  persevere. 

Although  our  progress  may  seem  slow. 
Believing  God  Is  ever  near. 

Our  strength  and  confidence  will  grow. 

Por  when  we  look  to  God  In  need. 

And  foUow  Him  In  faithfulness. 
Our  cause  Is  certain  to  succeed. 

Our  feeble  effort?  He  wUl  bless. 

Por  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small 
things? — Zechariah  Iv:  10. 

In   18S4  all  of  the  services  in  the   Zlon 
Lutheran  Church  were  still  being  held  In  the 
German   language.     Repeated   requests   for 
English    evening    services    had    been    voted 
down.    Accordingly  It  seemed  Imperative  to 
the    far-seeing    pastor    of    Zlon    Lutheran 
Church   that   an   English   Lutheran   Church 
should    be    established    In    Sandusky.     The 
younger  people  were  speaking  English,  and 
many  of  them,  the  children  especially,  were 
unable  to  understand  German.    It  was  with 
this  In  mind  that  a  call  was  sent  out  for  all 
persons  who  might  be  interested  in  forming 
an  English  Lutheran  Church  in  Sandusky  to 
meet    in    the    basement    of    Zlon    Lutheran 
Church  on  Sunday  afternoon.  August  12. 1894. 
A  number  of  people  came  together  for  that 
meeting  at  which  Rev.  A.  H.  Dornblrer  pre- 
sided and  also  recorded  the  minutes.    Rev- 
erend Dornblrer  told  those  present  that  he 
had   anticipated    a   favorable   reaction   and 
consequently  had  purchased  two  lots  located 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Central  Avenue 
and  Tyler  Street,  as  a  site  for  the  proposed 
new  church.    Hie  lots  had  been  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  (LaOO.    He  also  gave  the  Infor- 
ms tlcm  that  plans  had  been  drawn  up  and  a 
new  church  building  would  soon  be  erected. 
Those  present,  who  were  sufficiently  interest- 
ed in  this  project,  were  asked  to  subscribe 
certain  amounts  for  the  undertaking.    This 
was  done  and  the  meeting  was  closed. 

During  the  month  that  followed.  Rever- 
end Dornblrer  worked  out  a  constitution  that 
he  thought  would  be  suitable,  and  the  church 
building  was  In  the  process  of  being  erected. 
Then  on  the  16th  of  September  a  meeting 
of  the  group  was  called  and  the  proposed 
constitution  was  read,  but  after  a  very  brief 
discussion  the  meeting  broke  up  without 
having  accomplished  very  much.  One  week 
later  another  meeting  was  held  with  much 
the  same  result. 

coNsrrnrnoN  adopted 
At  a  meeting  held  on  October  19.  1894.  ac- 
tion was  taken  adopting  most  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  thus  the  St.  Paxil  Lutheran 
Church  came  into  being.  As  It  had  grown 
late,  the  election  of  officers  was  deferred,  and 
a  meeting  was  arranged  for  Sunday,  October 
28.  1894,  after  the  service  held  in  the  new 
ch\irch.  At  the  service  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aman- 
dus  Smith  brought  their  Infant  son  to  be 
baptized,  and  Chester  Smith  became  the 
first  child  baptised  in  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran 
Cbtu'ch. 


At  the  meeting  following  the  service  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  the  election  of  officers  was  held. 
The  men  constituting  the  congregation  wwr^ 
so  few  m  numt)er  that  some  of  them  w«r« 
called  upon  to  hold  two  or  three  offices  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  church  councU  was 
composed  of  the  following:  Elders.  Mr.  Joel 
Reed  and  Mr.  M.  Steneel;  deacons.  Mr.  John 
Ebert  and  Mr.  M  Sterusel;  trustees.  Mr  Aman- 
dus  Smith.  Mr.  G.  Maul.  Mr.  John  Ebert.  Mr. 
Joel  Reed,  and  Mr.  M.  Steneel;  secretary.  Mr. 
George  Wlchman;  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Aman- 
dus  Smith. 

At  the  same  time,  the  foUowlng  Sunday  - 
school  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  Charles 
Unkenbach  as  assistant  superintendent,  Mr. 
George  Wlchman  as  •ecretary.  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hanck  as  treasurer  The  pastor 
would  serve  as  the  superintendent. 

The  mission  board  was  asked  to  call  a 
pastor  for  this  new  congregation. 

WhUe  we  have  no  record  stating  Just  when 
the  new  pastor  came  to  Sandxisky,  there  Is 
a  record  that  ststes  that  the  pastor.  Rev. 
P.  S.  Swlnehart.  presided  over  a  meeting  of 
the  church  council  on  November  18,  1894. 
and  In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  recorded 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

On  December  31,  1894,  the  treasurers  re- 
port showed  that  $77.64  had  been  received 
during  the  2  months,  $41. 43  had  been  paid 
out,  and  $36.11  remained  In  the  treasury. 

Por  several  years  Rev.  A.  H.  Dornblrer  car- 
ried the  note  of  about  $4,000  for  the  con- 
gregation, never  pressing  them  for  payment, 
and.  quite  often  when  they  felt  unable  to 
pay  the  Interest,  simply  charging  It  against 
them  to  be  paid  when  they  shotild  feel  more 
able  to  pay  it. 

WOMXN  OIVXN  TK«  UCBT  TO  VOT« 

In  March  1895.  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation were  given  tlie  right  to  vote  on  all 
matters  of  business  which  wotUd  entail  an 
expenditure  of  $300  or  more,  and  at  such 
times  as  the  congregation  should  Issue  a  call 
to  a  pastor.  Later  In  that  same  year  they 
were  granted  the  right  to  vote  on  all  mat- 
ters that  would  be  brought  before  the  con- 
gregation. 

TBI  mST  CLASS  CONnElIXO 

On  April  12.  1896,  the  first  class  was  con- 
firmed m  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church. 
There  were  17  members  In  the  class.  Mrs. 
Ida  McHeruy  Is  the  only  remaining  member 
of  that  class. 

The  small  and  struggling  mission  did  not 
seem  to  attract  many  people  In  these  early 
days.  Then,  too,  there  were  certain  things 
that  militated  against  Its  rapid  advancement. 
Among  other  things  was  the  fact  that  about 
a  year  after  the  founding  of  the  mission. 
Zlon  Lutheran  Church  introduced  English 
Evening  Services,  and  there  remained  lltUe 
Inducement  for  people  to  unite  with  the 
mission,  and  the  growth  proved  very  slow  for 
some  time, 

TH«  roan  cwncn  rtTHnut 

The  first  ftineral  ever  held  In  the  church 
proved  to  be  that  of  Its  pastor.  Reverend 
Swlnehart  served  the  congregation  falthfiiUy 
and  well,  but  he  was  a  sick  man  when  he 
came  to  Sandusky,  and  early  In  the  year  of 
1898  God  saw  fit  to  call  him  from  the  church 
militant  to  the  church  triumphant.  He  had 
served  the  St.  Paul  Lutheran  Church  for  3 
years  and  2  months. 

A    NSW    PASTOR    aAIXXD 

Rev.  Fred  W.  Rohlflng.  of  Lima.  Ohio,  was 
called,  and  In  June  1898  he  began  his  pastor- 
ate In  Sandusky. 

Besides  being  a  very  eloquent  speaker. 
Reverend  Rohlflng  was  also  a  very  active  man. 
and  during  the  iwxt  few  years  we  find  that 
new  names  were  recommended  for  member- 
ship In  the  coo**egatlon  at  almost  every 
meeting  of  the  chtuch  council.  But  whUe 
the  congregation  was  growing  numerteaHy, 
financially  It  had  fallen  upon  days  at  ~* 
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llor*  often  thun  t»ot  th«  #nd  of  the  month 
tmm4  UM  tNMury  tmfty.  Mi^biM*  unpaid. 
Wmw  MMMM  «M  muntmn  M  kffttm  flnanciai 

•M  10  HM  MMMfiMSIb  Mi  •VWy  »MM  W«f 

IfftMl  U  MltfMm  Am  iipiinii.  Mm.  mc 
eumoM,  ptaDlM.  tad  tb*  lik*  w*r*  UMd  »• 
■MMM  of  ralataff  MOiMy-  Th«  Jtnttor  work 
«M  MMNMd  bf  votttniMrt,  but  ihu  did  not 
work  otti  vwy  ««U.  ruMUjr.  Mr.  AugiiM 
•givod  to  M(  M  Janitor  for  »  vtrjr  nom- 
IMI  of  MOMf .  but  M  w«  took  b«ek  upon 
II  mw,  It  veaM  mmb  tbat  tbs  rti,;cjiiaibiiiiy 

bjr  •  Bumbor  for  tb« 
of  cuttiflf  down  iBptnw  vu  now 

I  ky  oM  Bwo:  for  if  Mr.  RoiIb  ovor 

fmUnC  oaytbteff  for  bM  ivorfc  tbo  obnnrti 
VMovda  fail  to  abow  it.  MM.  Boiln  wtM  s  rod 
jMipiwt  to  h«r  buaband  Mid  ibarod  wttb  blm 
la  tbo  work  aud  tuMUyb  wrrlet  b«  wm  ren* 
d«rtaf  tbo  cburch  thoy  both  loted.  And  w« 
find  on^  rwerd  which  t*U«  of  recognition 
glvtn  tb«m  In  tbo  form  of  •  vote  of  thanki 
on  tbo  part  of  tbo  eongrcgation  for  their 
f-ilthfnl  work  and  untiring  efforte  In  behalf  of 
the  eongregatlon. 

There  are  also  aereral  notations  In  the 
minutes  of  those  days  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Ikioln.  who  was  acting  as  treasurer  at  the 
time,  finding  the  treasury  lacking  In  funds, 
supplied  the  amounts  needed  to  pay  the 
pastor's  salary.  Sometimes  It  amounted  to 
tS.  sometimes  to  $10.  and  upon  one  occasion 
the  amount  was  »60.  These  amounts  he 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  without  hope  of 
return. 

OBOAinZATXOMS 

In  September  1898.  at  a  called  meeting  of 
the  congregation,  the  sole  purpose  seemed 
to  be  the  election  of  officers  for  the  Ladles' 
Aid  Society.  Whether  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
was  organised  at  that  meeting  or  not.  Is  not 
•Uted.  but  It  must  seem  rather  peculiar  to 
cur  mlndis  that  the  congregation  should  pre- 
sume to  elect  the  officers  for  the  Ladles'  A!d 
Society.  Subsequent  events,  however,  lead 
ua  to  believe  that  the  men  of  the  congrega- 
tion felt  that  the  need  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion was  imperative,  and  It  would  appear  that 
they  had  In  mind  a  definite  program  for  this 
orgaalaatlon:  for  Immediately  thereafter  the 
women  were  given  the  work  of  soliciting  sub- 
ccriptlons  for  the  church  expenses  and  were 
lattr  given  the  privilege  of  collecting  the 
HUne.  The  Ladles'  Aid  Society  has  ever  been 
an  active,  helpful,  and  dependable  organiza- 
tion. 

A  Luther  Leegxie  was  also  organized  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  same  year.  And  In  January 
1889.  a  ladlea'  MVlng  circle  was  organized. 

THX  CStTBCH  UMODKLEO 

In  May  1899,  a  contract  was  glvpn  to  Mr. 
William  Wetchel  to  put  a  basement  under  the 
church  building.  The  consideration  for  this 
work  was  $1J19.  The  work  finished,  the 
church  was  rededlcated  on  January  7,  1900. 

A  MsraKS 

In  Janimry  1902.  the  congregation  being 
hard  pressed  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  church 
debt  as  well  as  for  the  funds  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  felt  It  to  be  the  proper  thing 
to  sell  off  a  strip  of  property  consisting  of 
14  feet  along  the  south  of  the  cburch  lots 
and  a  section  at  the  rear  of  the  church  meas- 
uring 45  by  06  feet.  This  move  has  been  very 
much  regretted  and  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  serloxis  mistake. 

The  remarkable  thing  Is,  not  that  mistakes 
have  been  made  during  the  half  century,  but 
that  tbooa  made  have  been  no  more  serious 
iB  olwraslsr  than  they  have. 

On  BspUmber  13.  1903,  Reverend  Rohlflng 
reluctantly  was  given  his  release  In  order  that 
be  might  accept  a  call  to  become  pastor  of 
tbo  CarroUton.  Ohio,  parish.  He  had  sorrsd 
tbo  T'^yti'f**—  tor  ft  yaars  and  4  months. 

CAU.IS 
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Reverend  Loss  was  Installed   m  pastor  en 
Dacember  6.  1808,  with  Rev.  T.  J  C.  Btsllbora 

cOeikting.  

ntmnrotxirr  ormm 

Vp  to  this  time  the  congregation 
it  difficult  to  pay  tbs  cut  rent  ex  - 
iitUs  from  Umo  to  tima.  on  tbs 
and  praetloaJljr  no  effort  had 
ward  tbo  work  of  the  rhurch  at 
end  Loss  at  ooes  asked  that  at 
tbs  Christmas  offering  be  givet 
pbans'  home.     Later  al'o  he 
one-man  drive  to  pay  off  the 
He.  himself,  acting  as  solicitor, 
raised  C800, 

A   rsnNtNO  TtMl 

While  80  new  members  were 
cburch  tell  during  the  brief 
erend  Lose,  It  scenu  to  have 
pruning  as  well,  for  many  wh< 
with  the  church  In  former  yean 
to  remain  as  members  of  tlie 
carried  with  it  the  responslblllt 
In  supporting  the  church 
tew.  Indeed,  were  the  chiirch 
Ings  In  those  2  years  without  a 
beln;i  presented  of  those  v.  ho 
draw  from  the  congregation, 
been  discouraging.  Indeed,  to 
and  the  faithful  members  of 

In  October  1904  the  congregation 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  its 
erend  Rohlflng  and  Stuclent 
hart,  the  son  of  the  first  pasfor 
visiting  speakers 

In  Augvist  1905  Reverend  Losi 
accepted  a  call  extended  to 
Luke  Xuiheran  Church,  of 
and  moved  from  Sandusky  in 
had  served  aa  pastor  of  the  St. 
ChiiTch  1  year  and  11  months 
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Now  followed  days  of  real 
The  congregation  called  Rev 
horn,  at  that  time  the 
Zion  Lutheran  Church,  asking 
6t.  Paul  In  connection  with  hla 
Lutneran   Chxirch,   but   the 
could  not  agree  to  any 
kind.     Twice,  then.  Reverend 
called  to  give  up  his  work  at 
the  pastor  of  the  St.  Paul  Chijrch 
time,  at  the  request  of  Zlon 
he  returned  the  call.     Again 
those    days   the   congregation 
question  as  to  whether  or  no 
advisable   to   disband   and 
Lutheran  Church.     Much 
Reverend  Stellhorn  for 
gregatlon   and   keeping   It 
serving  them  until   a  new 
secured.    Student  Albert 
dent    Arthur    Peffly    also 
preachers  during  part  of  the 
congregation  was  without  a  p^tor 

Calls  were  sent  out  one  af1  er  another  to 
Rev.  Carl  Ackerman.  Reveren( ,  Harley.  Rev. 
D.  E.  Snap.  Rev.  J.  W.  SchillU  ger.  and  Rev. 
C.  F  Lauer.  and  all  were  retu  -ned.  Finally, 
on  March  4.  1906.  a  call  was  ser  t  to  Rev.  C.  H. 
Herrnstein.  of  Fredonia.  Pa.  Tl  lis  call  was  ac- 
cepted and  Reverend  Hermsteli  k  was  Installed 
as  pastor  on  the  6th  of  May,  ISfM. 

ON  TRX  TJP-CXAOB 
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Dtirlng  the  pastorate  of 
stein  the  congregation 
ways.    If  the  growth  was 
was  steady,  solid,  and  durable, 
the  congregatlcm  depend  upon 
and  excxirslons  for  funds,  but 
upon  free  will  offerings.    They 
more  conscious  of  their 
the  chtirch  at  large,  and  thel  r 
benevolent  ptirposes  were  Ina  eased. 

During  tbsss  ysars  ths  chi  irch  debt  was 
sntlrsly  cancslsd.  the  buildir  [  was  redeco- 
rated, a  new  furnace  and  ne«  light  fixtures 
wsro  liMtallsrt  From  tlnte  t«  tlms  the  ad- 
rlaabilMy  of  ptirebasing  a  pars  mags  was  dis- 
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Re  rerend  Herm- 
deveh  ped   In   many 
slow.  It 
No  longer  did 
sales,  picnics, 
aore  and  more 
rere  also  made 
responsibility  toward 
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eufssd  Many  and  varlotu  committees  wero 
anpolntad  to  invaatliats  the  possibilities,  but 
always  something  would  arlaa  to  delay  ana 
hinder  and  postpone  such  a  vsnturt. 

Finally  it  was  deeldad  that  a  pipe  organ 
was  more  immedlataly  naosasary  than  a  par- 
sonage, and  aarly  In  January  1818  a  commlt- 
tft  was  appointsd  to  aseartain  tbs  cost  of  • 
iUttblo  pipe  organ  for  our  church,  and  to 
formulats  plans  for  raising  ths  necessary 
money  to  finance  the  proposition,  The  plan 
nrqwssd  was  that  every  churcli  member 
should  fill  one  or  more  thrill  stump  books 
during  the  year  and  turn  them  over  to  ths 
ccmimlttes  to  bs  applied  on  the  purchase  prlco 
of  an  organ.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  only 
4  thrJt  stamp  books  and  18  ^K'Mr  Savings 
stamps  bad  bean  turned  over  to  the  com- 
mittee. In  spite  of  this  fact  the  Idea  of 
securing  an  organ  was  not  given  up. 

In  the  meantime  Reverend  Henisteln  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  CarroUton,  Ohio,  and 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  here  on  August 
25,  1918,  having  served  as  pastor  of  St.  Patll 
for  12  ysars  and  4  months. 

After  the  service,  at  which  Reverend  Bern- 
stein preached  his  farewell  sermon,  a  call 
was  issued  to  Rev.  John  Busche.  of  Wocster, 
Ohio.  This  call  was  accepted  with  the  under- 
standing that  Reverend  Busche  would  come 
to  Sandusky  late  In  the  year.  He  was  In- 
stalled November  25,  1918,  with  Rev.  Carl 
Reuter  officiating. 

Reverend  Busche's  stay  in  Sandusky  vras. 
Indeed,  quite  brief,  for  already  on  the  19th 
of  January,  less  than  2  months  after  he  had 
been  Installed,  he  res  gned.  His  resignation 
was  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  remain  until  after  Easter.  His  pastor- 
ate was  of  but  5  months  duration. 

THX    SECOND    QUAXTZS    CENTUXT 

After  calls  had  been  sent  to  Rev.  C.  L.  Rush. 
Reverend  Harley,  and  Rev.  Carl  Mittler.  and 
ail  had  been  returned,  a  call  was  Issued  to  the 
present  pastor  of  St.  Paul's.  He  received  the 
call  May  13.  1919,  and  arrived  in  Sandusky  t^ 
asstime  the  work  here  July  17,  1919,  Rev.  A. 
Irlg  officiating  at  the  Installation  service. 

rmrlng  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1019 
the  members  of  the  choir,  reinforced  by  oth- 
ers, started  on  a  real  drive  for  funds  for  the 
proposed  pipe  organ.  Rcy  Hess  was  elected 
president  of  the  committee.  Miss  Lcnora 
Schnell  secretary,  and  W.  L.  Rosin  treasurer, 
and  Mr.  John  Weichel  was  selected  as  cam- 
paign manager.  The  drive  proved  so  success- 
ful that  It  was  soon  decided  to  secure  a  much 
larger  organ  than  was  at  first  planned.  It 
was  also  decided  to  build  an  extension  to  the 
rear  of  the  church  In  order  to  house  the 
organ,  enlarge  the  kitchen,  and  add  a  study. 
These  Improvements  necessitated  the  redec- 
orating cf  the  church  as  well.  The  organ  was 
dedicated  at  a  special  service  December  15, 
1919,  with  Rev.  John  Busche.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Herrnstein.  Rev.  C.  L.  Rush,  and  Rev.  T.  J.  C. 
Stellhorn  preaching  at  the  various  services. 

In  March  1920  the  Mission  Circle  was  or- 
ganized and  almost  immediately  through  Its 
efforts  the  Individual  communion  service 
was  Intrcxluced.  Many  and  varied  have  been 
the  gifts  and  t>eneflts  derived  by  the  congre- 
gation from  this  organization. 

In  1922  the  Brotherhood  was  organized,  as 
was  the  Junior  Luther  League.  The  Brother- 
hood furnished  the  church  with  a  multi- 
graph  in  1924.  and  in  1939  all  of  the  organi- 
zations combined  to  finance  a  mimeograph 
and  typewriter  for  the  chiuch.  The  type- 
writer was  replaced  in  1941. 

In  1936  the  church  was  once  more  remcxl- 
eled  and  redecorated  and  a  new  furnace  was 
Installed. 

In  April  1927  the  beautiful  brick  house 
across  the  street  from  the  church  was  offered 
for  sals  and  the  congregation  bought  It  at 
the  coat  of  111.000. 

In  tbs  spring  of  1930  the  Senior  Lutbsr 
Lsagus  was  dUbanded.  Tbs  young  women* 
who  bad   belonged  to  tbs  Saaior  Lutbar 
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Laafua  at  onrt  organlaad  tbs  Altar  Guild, 
•bortly  alter  lU  organitation  the  Altar  Guild 
fooarpstod  ths  church  and  later  furnished 
tba  altar  cloths,  tbs  new  lighting  flaturss, 
and  the  randelabra  for  the  ehutcb. 

In  1088  ths  Lad  las'  Aid  Society,  tbo  Mla- 
•lon  Oirela,  and  tbs  Altar  Guild  tofttbsr  bad 
the  cburch  affaln  painted  and  radaooratod. 

In  1982  a  Ssnlor  Luther  Laaftia  waa  agam 
organiBcd  It  baoams  one  of  tba  war  cas- 
ualtiss  In  194a,  Efforts  ars  being  mads  to 
rsorganiaa  at  tbU  time. 

In  1938  a  group  of  the  younger  women  of 
the  church  organised  the  society  known  aa 
tba  DaufbUrs  of  St.  Paul,  and  tbey  ars  at 
praaont  a  flourishing  organization. 

NInety-eeven  young  people  from  the  St. 
Paul  Lutheran  Church  have  been  inducted 
Into  the  armed  service. 

The  Senior  Luther  League  provided  the  first 
service  flag,  and  the  Altar  Guild  has  fur- 
nished the  second  service  flag,  and  the  stars 
for  both. 

Two  yoting  men  who  were  confirmed  In  this 
church  hav-  entered  the  gospel  mlnUtry. 
They  are:  Rev.  Albert  Swlnehart,  who  died 
years  ago,  and  Rev.  Paul  Renz,  of  Hammond, 
Ind..  and  In  February  1945.  WUlard  Kalk. 
confirmed  here  and  at  present  a  member  of 
this  congregation,  will  enter  the  ministry. 

In  October  1929  the  congregation  observed 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  Its  founding, 
and  again  In  1934  the  fortieth  anniversary, 
•nd  on  July  17.  1944.  surprised  the  pastor  and 
his  wife  with  a  most  fitting  observance  Of  the 
twenty-flfth  anniversary  of  the  present  pas- 
torate. 

Other  men  labored  and  we  have  entered 
into  their  labors. 

O  Father  help  us  all  to  think  and  do 

According  to  Thy  Holy  Will  and  Way. 
To  consecrate  our  lives  to  Thee  anew. 
In  faithfulness,  today  and  every  day. 

Amen. 


Mitsonri  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BttJRRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  22  aegislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  21) ,  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recx»rd  a  statement  issued  by  James  G. 
Patton.  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  in  which  he  discusses  the  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Valley  agreed  upon  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  ReclamaUon  and  the  Army 
engineers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Announcing  that  seven  State  r^Tmers 
Unions  in  the  Missouri  Valley  area— all  that 
have  held  conventions  this  fall— have  en- 
dorsed the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, President  James  G.  Patton.  of  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  today  caUcd  the  plan 
for  development  of  the  valley  agreed  upon  by 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Army  engi- 
neers  "a   shameful,   loveless   shotgun   wed- 

Ths  two  agencies,  one  responsible  for  Ir- 
rigation and  the  other  for  flood  control  and 
navigation,  recently  adjusted  their  pl»nsln 
Omaha  and  announced  that  tbey  bad  agreed 
pn  a  plan. 


"ttats  Parmsrs  Union  ooayaatloaa  bava 
■bown  that  our  urgantsatlon.  dear  down  to 
tba  grass  roou,  sess  tbrottfb  tba  Baclama- 
turn -Army  snglnaer's  alMUMfttl.  lovalaaa, 
abotfun  wadding,"  Mr  Patton  said. 

"Tbay  have,  without  exception,  andoraad 
tba  poaltlon  of  the  National  Parmars  Union 
in  favor  of  a  Missouri  Vallsy  Autborlty.  This 
Includss  C<j|orado,  Wyoming.  Montana,  Mortb 
Dakou,  South  Dakou,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  In 
tbs  valley,  wbara  tbs  Parmers  Union  is  tbs 
leading  farm  organicatlon.  Tie  principle  of 
T.  V.  A.  has  been  endorsed  for  all  the  river 
valleys  of  the  Nation  by  every  Parmera  Union 
convention  In  the  Nation  to  date. 

"Tbs  shamefultiess  of  the  shotgun  mar- 
riage of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Army 
engineers,  creating  a  Slameee-twio  arrange- 
ment for  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  navi- 
gation (only  a  part  of  the  river's  potential 
benefiu  which  an  M.  V.  A.  could  develop) 
Is  perhaps  best  Illustrated  Ijy  the  compromise 
on  the  proposed  Gavin's  Point  Dam  In  South 
Dakota  and  Garrison  Dam  In  North  DakoU. 
"Last  June.  W.  Glenn  Sloan,  assistant  re- 
gional director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
at  Billings,  testified  for  his  service  before  a 
Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  holding 
hearings  on  H.  R.  4486.  concerning  the  815,- 
OOO.COO  Gavin's  Point  Dam.  as  follows: 

"We  think  the  Gavin's  Point  Dam  is  un- 
necessary •  •  •  It  Is  very  expensive  for 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  •  •  •  as  a 
power  proposition  the  cost  per  kilowatt 
hour  is  some  30  to  40  times  the  cost  at  any 
other  dam  •  •  •  as  a  regulator  Its  capac- 
ity is  so  small  that  all  it  does  is  to  regulate 
dally  flows  and  no  seasonal  flows.  •  •  • 
It  has  no  flood-control  value  and  practically 
no  value  to  navigation.  •  •  •  We  rec- 
ommend the  elimination.' 

"Concerning  the  $130,000,000  Garrison  Dam, 
this  same  engineer  testified: 

"  'It  Is  unnecessary  •  •  •  not  worth 
the  expenditure  •  •  •  floods  can  be  ade- 
quately contrcUed  without  It  •  •  •  floods 
out  60,000  acres  of  Irrigable  land,  including 
20.000  acres  in  an  irrigation  project  Just  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  well  over  $1,000,000.' 

"In  face  of  this  testimony  against  the  two 
dams,  which  have  a  total  estimated  cost  of 
$145,000,000,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
stands  today  as  cosponsors  with  their  shot- 
gun marriage  mate,  the  Army  engineers,  of 
a  plan  which  Includes  these  two  dams. 

"This  little  view  Into  what  the  bride 
thought  of  the  groom  and  his  intelligence 
Just  5  short  months  ago,  when  our  cam- 
paign for  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  was 
Jtist  starting,  would  be  the  most  colossal 
laugh  of  the  year  If  It  were  not  so  enormously 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  and 
such  a  dire  warning  of  the  lengths  to  which 
the  entrenched  officeholders  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  go  to  hold  their  Jobs, 
regardless  of  people's  welfare. 

"The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  asked 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  explain  this 
amrzing  performance  and  they,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  In  America,  are  entitled 
to  an  answer. 

"On  these  two  dams  alone,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Itself,  the  Si- 
amese-twin plan  bom  of  the  forced  marriage 
would  cost  8146.000.000  more  than  a  xmifled 
plan. 

"I  do  not  know  what  better  proof  the 
American  people  need  that  the  »ireau  of 
Reclamation  and  Army  engineers  should  not 
be  given  control  over  a  river  that  aflecta  15 
percent  of  the  area,  and  7.000,000  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes. 

"Apparently  there  is  no  price  the  Btirean 
of  Reclamation  U  unwilling  to  pay  to  thwart 
a  unlfled  development  of  the  river  and  main- 
tain their  own  power— provided  the  money 
oomes  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  of  course. 
•Tbla  whole  scandalous  pOTformanos  should 
•rouao  tba  people  at  tba  vaUoy  aad  oC  aU 


Afflsrt«a  to  ths  nsesssity  ot  a  new  type  of 
administration  wbara  poople's  tntoraeu  ara 
fivsn  at  leaat  minor  eonsiderstlon. 

"Ths  cost  to  tbs  Missouri  Valley  of  tba 
dafeat  of  a  uniflad  Mtaaoun  Valley  Authority 
plan  will  be  Inftnltsly  graatar.  In  money,  hu- 
man welfare  and  eysa  btimaa  lieae,  than  tba 
1148,000,000  now  bainff  io  oaMially  tradad  off." 


It  I«  for  U«,  Ikd  Llvlaf 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

air  urauMA 

IN  THS  8KNAT1  OP  THl  UNITED  8TATK8 

Wednesday.  November  22  ilegislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  nsk. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed  an  address 
entitled  "It  Is  for  Us.  the  Uving,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  W.  Pesler  at  the 
annual  observance  of  Dedication  Day  by 
the  Indiana  Commandery  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  at  Poster 
Hall.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Simday,  No- 
vember 19.  1S44. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaconD, 
as  follows: 

Pourscore  and  one  years  ago  today — with- 
in this  hour  of  the  day— Abraham  Lincoln, 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation,  spoke  the 
words  of  consecration  and  dedication  of  ths 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery  on  the  Battle- 
field of  Gettysburg  that  you  have  Just  heard 
read.  They  were  his  words— profoundly 
meaningful,  purposeful  words.  They  ex- 
pressed Abraham  Lincoln's  lofty  conception 
of  that  unparalleled  occasion — the  first  of  Its 
kind  ever  to  occur. 

Today  these  words  are  acclaimed  through- 
out the  civilized  world  as  the  supreme 
masterpiece  of  the  English  language. 

Speaking  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  ths 
dedication  of  this  national  cemetery  at 
Gettysburg,  in  1913.  Newell  Dwlght  HillU  de- 
clared that  the  greatest  thing  about  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg  U  the  fact  that  It  made 
possible  the  speech  of  Abraham  Uncoln. 

However,  neither  the  great  audience  that 
heard  It  nor  our  people  generally  realized  at 
the  time  how  sublime  and  how  comprehen- 
sive It  was.  Less  than  a  half  dozen  news- 
papers made  favorable  mention  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  more  referred  to  It  disparagingly. 
To  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  goes 
ths  honor  of  contributing  the  first  worthy 
estimate  of  the  Uncoln  address  appearing  m 
the  American  press.  Josiah  G  HoUand, 
later  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers,  said 
editorially,  "Surpassingly  fine  as  Mr.  Everett's 
oration  was  in  the  Gettysburg  consecration, 
the  rhetorical  honors  of  the  occasion  were 
won  by  President  Lincoln." 

Shortly  thereafter  Harper's  Weekly  referred 
to  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  an  editorial  as 
"The  most  perfect  piece  of  American  elo- 
quence, and  as  noble  and  pathetic  and  ap- 
propriate as  the  oration  of  Pericles  over  the 
Peloponneslan  dead." 

But  while  our  people  gradtially  began  to 
appreciate  In  some  degree  the  high  character 
of  the  address.  It  was  not  until  it  had  been 
read  and  commented  upon  across  ths  At- 
lantic that  we,  generally  speaking,  placed  It 
In  otir  minds  among  the  masterpieces.  The 
Idlnburgb  Review,  the  London  SpecUtor,  the 
Saturday  Review,  and  several  other  English 
periodicals  spoke  of  It  In  the  highest  terms 
of  commendation  shortly  after  lu  delivery. 
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Oeklwtn  Smith,  dlstinculsl^ed  EnglUh  pub- 
lldct.  thtm  eommcnud  upon  lu  excellencs: 
"Cut  looktaf  to  tb»  subctaacc  it  may  be 
tfoUMM  vhttlMr  aoy  klag  in  Europe  would 
tmim  MprMMd  himself  more  royally  than 
tbe  psMaami  aon  ' 

MA  on*  perluipa  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic has  commented  more  understandlngly 
^  about  thU  address  than  did  Lord  Cvirzon.  Earl 
of  Kedlcstoa.  Chancelor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  when  he  delivered  an  address  en 
Modern  Parliamentary  Dcquence,  before  the 
.University  of  Cambridge  on  November  6.  1913. 
In  the  course  of  his  address,  he  referred  to 
what  he  considered  the  three  supreme  mas- 
terpieces of  English  eicquence  in  which  be 
Included  the  Gettysburg  Address.  In  his  coax' 
menu  he  said:  'The  Gettysburg  Address  Is 
.Jaf  more  than  •  pleasing  piece  of  occasional 
oratory.  It  la  a  marvtlous  piece  of  English 
eompoaltlon.  It  is  a  pure  well  of  English 
undeQ:ed.  It  seU  one  to  Inquiring  with 
nothing  short  of  wonder  How  knoweth  this 
muk  letur*.  having  never  learned?"  The 
mora  closely  the  address  Is  analyzed,  the 
more  one  must  confess  astonishment  at  Us 
choice  of  words,  the  precision  of  Its  thought, 
lU  simplicity,  directness,  and  eflectiveneta."* 

But  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
U  more  than  English  composition.  It  Is  so 
all-lncluslve  in  Its  purview,  so  far-reaching 
in  Its  implications,  so  lofty  In  Its  conceptions 
and  withftl  so  profoundly  moving  In  every 
•entence  thst  It  Is  practically  without  llmlU- 
tlon  in  Its  application.  It  Is  sn  Interesting 
tact  that  almost  every  word  of  this  remarkable 
MMrew  la  •■  pertlzMnt  to  the  life  and  death 
■trusglc  In  which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the 
prwenratlon  of  otjr  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  It  was  to  our  duties  and  obliga- 
tion* foUpwlng  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  81 
jMtrs  ago.  Indeed,  wherever  one  happens 
upon  the  text  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  to- 
day, particularly  In  public  places,  he  finds 
others  thoughtfully  and  contemplatively 
reading  again  Lincoln's  Immortal  words  of 
consecration  and  dedication.  An  outstanding 
Instance  of  this  can  be  observed  In  the  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  Lincoln  Memcrlal  In 
Washington,  which  contains  only  the  statue 
of  Lincoln  and  the  texts  of  his  Gettysburg 
Address  and  his  second  Inaugural  speech. 
Bernard  De  Voto  has  recently  thus  described 
his  visit  to  his  msmorlal: 

"Impressive  as  the  statue  Is.  one  presently 
Ignores  It;  the  texts  count  more.  One  sees 
thsm  work  an  effect  on  the  uniformed  boys. 
On  the  spproaches  and  the  tteja  there  Is  a 
good  deal  of  talk,  laughter  and  horseplay.  It 
bscomss  •  whiapsr  and  i^esently  dies  out;  the 
plaes  Is  <ial«t.  Tbey  stand  reading  those 
texts.  Hwy  loiter  for  a  while  and  few  of 
them  say  anything  as  they  go  away.  There 
are  those  ribbons  and  stars — north  Africa. 
the  Solomons,  the  Aleutians,  the  sea  frontiers, 
Sicily,  the  sky  over  Prance  and  Germany. 
Scnne  of  these  boys  have  been  there  The 
rsst  are  on  their  way — and  they  might  have 
apent  this  half  hour  with  their  friends,  their 
wives,  or  their  girls.  They  djnt  talk  mucL 
as  they  go  away,  and  one  becomes  aware  that 
they  came  here  to  be  In  touch  for  a  moment 
with  the  btf  best  expression  ever  made  of  what 
fives  them  meaning.  A  man  Is  speaking  to 
tlMm  out  of  an  earlier  testing,  an  earlier 
pRxsf.    They  know  what  he  Is  talking  about." 

Tea.  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  with  us  still — 
mora  potently  than  any  man  in  our  history. 

It  Is  worthy  at  not*  also  that  Sun  Tat- 
MBli  plans  for  China's  democracy  were  ha- 
qUiad  by  this  address.  Lincoln's  phrases, 
**Oovenunent  of  the  people,  by  the  people. 
for  th«  people.**  were  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
8un  as  "The  people  to  have,  the  i>eopIe  to 
Sovem.  the  people  to  enjoy."  and  theee 
•vantually  were  presented  to  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple as  the  "three  people's  doctrine."  the  cor- 
nerstone of  democracy,  which  free  China  Is 
now  fighting  to  defend  and  paiptuats. 

I  have  said  that  the  Gettysburg  Address 
U  more  than  a  masterpiece  of  English  com- 
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position.    However.  If  It  were 
might  sUll  be  "a  pleasing  piece 
oratory";  but  this  address 
erly  or  adequately  Judged  by 
standards.     Abraham    Lincoln 
nobler  conception  of  this 
perfunctory  performance  of  an 
tlcn.    So,  may  we  again,  for 
time,  perhaps,  for  most  of  us. 
analyx3  what  Mr.  Lincoln  said 
his  invitation  to  make  "a  few 
remarks,  as  Chief  Executive  of 
after  the  oration  by  the 
Everett"  at  the  dedication  of  th( 
National  Cemetery. 

In  the  first  hundred  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  five 
dedicated  "a  portion  of  that 
resting  place  for  those  "who 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live 
he  continued.  "But  In  a  larger 
not  dedicate,  we  cannot 
not  hallow  this  ground.    The 
Ing  and  dead,  who  struggled 
secrated  It  far  above  our  poor 
or  detract.    The  world  will  lit 
long  remember  what  we  say 
never  forget  what  they  did  here 

With   this   sentence,   Mr. 
from  the  dedication  of  the 
memorial  to  those  who  had 
the  dedication  by  the  battle. 
to   its   unfinished   task.     "It    Is 
living."  he  said — and  this  was 
his  Immortal  words  on  that 
for  us.  the  living,  rather  to  be 
to    the    unfinished    work    which 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
And  then,  that  there  might  be 
his  meaning,  he  repeated.  "It 
us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
remaining  betore  us — that  fror  i 
ored  dead  we  take  increased 
cause    for    which    they    gave 
measure  of  devotion." 

And.  finally,  we  reach  the 
dedication  we  are  observing 
versary    of    Abraham    Mncoin' 
Address.     Today,  and  on  every 
to  come.  we.  as  members  of  the 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
ask  that  every  loyal  citizen  of 
Join  us  in  dedicating  ourselves 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
birth  of  freedom;  and  that 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTlTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  22  (le  islative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  2  ),  1944 

I  ask  unan- 

in  the 

"Treaty  or 

Post. 

the  consid- 


Mr.  MEAD.   Mr.  Piresldent 
imous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
Record  an  editorial  entitlec 
Agreement?"  from  the  Wasl  Ington 
I  recommend  the  editorial  to 
eration  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

TnATT  Oa  AflSTlMlWtt 

Today  the  Senate  begins  Its  latest 
match  with  the  enigma :  When 
a  treaty?    We  suspect  that  th4 
be  watched  with  Interest 
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final  outcome  Is  almost  certain  to  have  an 
Important  bearing  upon  the  peace  of  the 
world,  for  treaty-making  Is  the  device  that 
controls  our  relations  to  the  International 
community  of  which  we  are  a  part.  For  even 
though  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  will 
go  to  the  Senate  In  treaty  form,  the  substance 
of  our  cooperation  with  other  powers  may 
be  determined  by  the  handling  of  many  re- 
lated agreements  In  Congress. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Subcommittee' will  probe  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  issue.  The  Immediate  problem 
bsfore  It  Is  whether  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way proposal  shall  be  approved  as  a  treaty 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  Senate  or 
an  executive  agreement.  If  It  Is  found  to  be 
an  executive  agreement.  It  can  be  made  effec- 
tive by  majority  votes  In  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  doubt  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Is  the  best  equipped  body  to  make 
this  study.  It  Is  likely  to  be  prejudiced  on 
one  side  of  the  Issue.  Just'as  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  would  doubtless  be  preju- 
diced on  the  other.  In  the  interest  of  an  Im- 
partial study  the  Issue  might  well  have  gone 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  But  In  any 
event  the  hearing  should  ultimately  lead  to 
BUbmisslon  of  the  controversy  to  the  Senate. 
Ordinarily  an  agreement  of  this  Impor- 
tance would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a 
treaty.  President  Roosevelt  took  that  view 
when  he  submitted  a  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
treaty  to  the  Senate  In  1934.  Some  years 
altef  the  Senate  had  rejected  it  by  a  minority 
vote  (46  yeas,  42  nays),  the  President  sub- 
mitted it  again  In  the  form  of  an  Executive 
agswment.  and  now  he  says  that  he  is  indif- 
ferent to  the  form  used  so  long  as  authoriza- 
tion for  construction  of  the  waterway  is 
forthcoming.  Congress  would  not  encroach 
upon  the  treaty-making  process  any  further 
than  It  has  done  in  several  previous  cases  If 
it  should  merely  legislate  In  support  of  the 
Executive  agreement. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  dismissed  by  saying  that  In  some 
Instances  there  are  ways  of  getting  around 
the  treaty-making  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  a  nation  as  mature  as  is  the 
United  States,  it  is  patently  absurd  to  have 
Congress  entangled  in  repeated  rows  over 
what  procedure  shall  be  used  to  Implement 
our  understandings  with  other  nations. 
We  ftirther  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
solemnly  pronouncing  a  major  oil  compact 
a  treaty  and  a  major  navigation-power 
project  an  Executive  agreement.  The  obvi- 
ous remedy  is  not  to  draw  a  nonexistent  line 
between  agreements  of  this  type  but  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  that  all  of  them 
can  be  ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  a  majority  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  current 
study  Is  thoroughgoing  and  realistic  It  will 
point  In  this  direction. 


The  Derelopment  of  Foreign  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or   CEORCU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  22  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation, 
delivered  an  address  concerning  domestic 
trade  and  the  development  of  foreign 
conmierce,  on  October  11.  1944,  at  the 
third  general  session  of  the  Thirty-first 
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National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  in 
New  York.  The  address  was  so  very  en- 
lightening, and  upon  a  subject  which  is 
£0  pertinent  at  this  time,  that  I  ask  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention, thank  you  very  much  for  your  alto- 
gether too  generous  introduction.  I  trust 
that  the  reconversion  you  refer  to  will  work 
out  all  right. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  address 
of  Mr.  WlUon.  In  hla  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aviation  and  the  aviation  Industry. 
As  I  listened  to  him  talk.  It  brought  back 
memories  of  other  days,  when  I  was  con- 
nected with  the  Post  Office  Dspartment  and 
had  conflderable  to  do.  may  I  say  modestly, 
with  the  development  of  aviation.  I  recall 
full  well  being  In  Honolulu  In  July  of  1935. 
when  the  Pan-American  Clipper  made  Its 
first  trial  flight  and  landed  In  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  recall  Thanksgiving  Day  of  that  same  year 
having  traveled  across  the  country  with  Juan 
Trippe.  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being  in 
Oakland.  Calif.,  when  Pan-American  started 
Its  first  official  flight  across  the  Pacific. 

That  was  In  1935.  less  than  9  years  ago. 
and  It  Is  ama^ng  to  note  the  progress  that 
hcs  been  made  during  those  9  years.  I  re- 
member the  difficulties  we  had  trying  to  get 
help  and  assistance  that  Mr.  Trippe  and 
others  desired,  in  order  to  enable  them  and  to 
assist  them  In  the  development  of  that  great 
Industry. 

I  think  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when 
air  lines  will  be  serving  air  mail  to  practically 
every  village  In  the  United  States.  That  Is 
bound  to  come — and  not  so  far  after  the  war 
Is  over.  Prnctically  every  city  of  any  size 
Is  now  being  served,  except  where  they  had  to 
discontinue  service  because  of  the  Inability 
to  get  the  necessary  planes.  But.  after  the 
war  Is  over,  and  It  will  be  possible  for  these 
air  lines  to  prurchase  planes,  I  am  sure  that 
every  city  of  any  size  will  be  served,  and 
surely  within  6  years.  If  not  before,  every 
substantial  village  In  the  United  States  will. 
In  my  Judgment,  have  air  mall  delivered  to 
them  by  some  method  that  will  be  devised  In 
the  days  that  are  ahead. 

I  think  the  development  of  this  Industry 
Is  one  of  fje  greatest  developments  In  In- 
dustrial life  In  this  NaUon.  Great  tribute 
should  be  paid  to  the  men  who  have  directed 
these  activities,  which  I  have  watched  with 
keen  Interest. 

The  success  of  the  war  effort  can  In  a 
large  measure  be  attributed  to  the  ellort 
that  has  been  put  forth  by  these  men  who 
have  directed  the  effort  in  the  air.  You 
people  are  all  familiar  with  It.  so  there  Is  no 
reason  for  my  discussing  It  further,  except 
to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  I  have 
watched  the  development  with  much  pleas- 
ure and  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest. 

To  this  gathering  of  experienced  foreign- 
trade  specialists  I  would  not  attempt  to  out- 
line apcciflc  objectives  and  methods  for  the 
development  rf  world-wide  markets.  To  do 
this  would  be  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle" 
on  my  part.  I  would  prefer,  as  a  man  on  the 
street,  to  express  some  homespun  observa- 
tions In  the  hope  that  the  reactions  of  a 
man  on  the  street  may  have  a  degree  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  experts  who  will  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  world  trade  relations. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  us  has  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  that  day  when  "the  lights  go  on 
again";  when  the  wheels  of  psaceful  Indus- 
try can  tvim  once  more;  when  the  healing, 
life-giving  plasnra  of  commerce  will  begin 
to  flow  again  through  the  trade  routes  of  a 
war-torn  world. 
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On  thst  day.  which  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  as  Commerce  Day  or  C-day.  we  will  face 
a  world  that  over  large  areas  Is  broken  and 
paralyzed  by  the  catastrophic  effects  of  long 
years  of  war.  But  It  will  be  also  a  world 
with  long  accumulating  needs,  a  world  eager 
and  hopeful  for  the  development  of  that 
peaceful  Intercourse  that  will  meet  the  long 
unsatisfied  wants  and  needs  of  the  nations. 
At  the  close  of  a  great  Internal  confilct.  Lln- 
ccla  voiced  a  people's  aspiration  "to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds."  We  must  dedicate 
cu.-selves  on  C-day  to  an  even  more  criUcal 
task — to  bind  up  the  wound  of  the  world. 
In  endeavoring  to  do  so.  Is  It  not  our  duty 
to  seek  out  and  seize  upon  every  unifying 
and  cohesive  infiuence  that  can  be  foimd 
anywhere  when  the  military  armies  retire 
from  the  field,  and  the  forces  cf  commerce 
may  begin  again  their  peaceful  conquests? 

One  unifying  and  strengthening  Infiuence. 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us  as  to  be  nearly  im- 
notlced.  Is  the  fact  that  otir  48  territorial 
units  are  united  States,  rather  than  4  dozen 
competing  commercial  and  Industrial  areas. 
Think  for  1  moment  of  the  range  and  sire  of 
the  problem  had  those  States  refrained  from 
forming  that  'more  perfect  union"  that  Is 
set  forth  in  our  Federal  Constitution.  We 
can  be  grateful,  as  tradesmen,  apart  from 
everything  else,  for  these  United  States. 

Other  unifying  infiuences  may  be  found  In 
the  attachments  of  that  association  of  peo- 
ples known  as  the  British  Empire  or  Com- 
monwealth. We  are  thinking  not  only  of  the 
nationalistic  advantages  of  trade,  but,  more 
broadly,  of  the  inherent  benefits  that  arise 
out  of  any  mutually  advantageous  commer- 
cial activities  that  leap  across  the  boundaries 
that  have  long  tended  to  divide  and  segregate 
us.  This  war  has  shown  the  power  of  the 
fidelity  that  distant  and  diverse  peoples  have 
for  that  federation  we  call  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. The  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  has  been  a  gallant  partnership  In 
war.  It  can  be  a  sturdy  fraternity  In  peace, 
and  we  here  may  welcome  It  as  a  construc- 
tive— even  If  competitive — factor.  Several 
weeks  ago  I  was  Impressed  by  the  remarks  of 
Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson.  M.  P..  chairman  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  at  the  opening  session 
of  a  conference  of  British  and  Dominion 
labor  parties  at  London.  Miss  Wilkinson  said : 
"This  war  has  produced  many  surprises  but 
none,  I  think,  more  Important  for  the  future 
than  the  discovery  that  modern  empires  do 
not  necessarily  disintegrate  under  the  shock 
of  war.  The  British  Empire  which,  according 
to  Rlbbentrop.  Is  united  only  by  moonbeams, 
has  proved  that  these,  after  all.  natural 
phenomena,  are  stronger  than  Fascist  trun- 
cheons." 

Another  unifying  force  may  be  found  In  the 
pan-American  solidarity  so  wonderfully  de- 
veloi>ed  particularly  during  the  present  war. 
The  spirit  of  trust,  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion now  so  happily  Inspiring  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Mexico.  Central 
America,  and  South  America.  Is  a  factor  of 
unity  and  harmony  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

After  the  last  war  I  think  we  forgot  the 
relationship  that  existed  between  this  coun- 
try and  those  that  I  referred  to,  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  when  this  war  Is  over  that  those 
who  are  In  charge  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  people  In  Industry  will  not  forget 
the  assistance  that  we  received  from  Mexico 
and  from  Central  and  South  America;  be- 
cause, as  you  well  know,  we  received  from 
them  many  necessary  articles  that  we  needed 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  retain  some  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  regard  for  the  assistance  they 
have  so  generously  rendered. 

Still  another  ftmdamental  factor,  further- 
ing International  harmony  and  fostering  a 
climate  more  conducive  to  foreign  trade  will 
become  effective  with  the  establishment  of 


the  world  organization  thst  will  follow  ths 
victory  of  the  United  Nations.  Happily,  this 
has  been  raUed  above  questions  of  partisan 
politics  in  the  United  States  and.  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  presldenUal  campaign,  may  be 
discussed  and  anticipated  as  a  development 
having  the  approval  and  support  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  In  this  country.  The 
basis  for  this  happy  profpKrct  was  laid  when 
the  Conpress,  sinking  partisan  differences  for 
the  benefit  cf  this  Nation  and  the  bett?rmex)(t 
cf  this  world,  adopted  the  Fulbright  and 
Ccnnally  resolutions  months  ago.  and  It  Is  a 
cause  for  pride  and  congratulation  that  both 
the  administration  and  the  opposition  have  /• 
reached  such  a  degree  of  basic  concurrence  as 
has  been  made  evident  in  recent  weeks  on 
this  particular  matter.  The  patient,  patriotic 
leadership  of  Secretary  Hu'.l  in  bringing  about 
this  notable  accomplishment  entitles  h.m  to 
the  gratitude  not  only  of  his  contemporary 
countrymen,  but  of  generations  still  to 
come. 

But  when  every  unifying  Influence  of  a 
geographical  or  political  or  moral  character 
has  been  cited,  may  It  not  be  urged  that 
the  fundamental  and  all  pervasive  force  that 
can  knit  together  the  peoples  of  the  world  Is 
the  potentialities  arising  cut  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  and  development 
of  Intimate  and  amicable  and  satisfying  trade 
relationships?  If  the  peoples  of  the  world  of 
tomorrow  are  dally  customers  of  each  other, 
the  likelihood  of  future  vrarfare  win  be  di- 
minished and  the  possibilities  of  multiplying 
the  ramifying  Influences  cf  peaceful  culture 
will  be  enhanced. 

To  this  establishment  and  development  of 
a  new  commercial  order,  many  factors  will 
contribute,  but  may  they  not  be  reduced 
to  a  few  simple,  basic  ones? 

Of  first  Importance,  of  course,  is  the' pro- 
duction of  salable  quality  producU.  1  need 
hardly  emphasize  this  point.  Modem  Indus- 
try has  done  marvels  In  quality  and  stand- 
ards of  products.  These  standards  must  te 
maintained  In  all  markets  to  Inspire  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  customers  throughout 
the  world. 

Second,  and  no  less  fundamental.  Is  the 
maintenance  of  trade  ethics,  fairness  In  deal- 
ing, and  commercial  character  that  will  help 
to  give  a  merchant  and  his  merchandise  a 
reputation  and  entree  In  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  foreign  trade  Is  an  extension 
of  domestic  trade.  It  is  doing  business  across 
an  Imaginary  line,  which  for  political  and 
geographical  ptirposes.  serves  as  an  Interna- 
tional boundary.  The  fundamentals  of  trad- 
ing abroao  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  selling  at  home.  In  a  system  of  keen 
competition  at  home,  we  have  developed 
standards  of  fairness  and  honest  dealing  by 
which  all  respectable  business  abides.  We 
will  maintain  these  standards  In  our  world 
markets  no  matter  what  competition  we  may 

meet.  

A  third  need  will  be  that  kind  of  govern- 
mental cooperation  facilitating  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  commerce  in  the 
volume  that  everyone  agrees  is  necessary  If 
a  high  level  of  employment  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. It  Is  well  recogn;z3d  that  It  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  for  us  to  accept  the 
goods  of  other  nations  If  we  expect  to  per- 
Euade  them  to  receive  otir  exporU.  Pa:  from 
being  Injurious  to  us.  this  two-way  char- 
acteristic of  International  trade  Is  one  of  our 
greatest  boons.  It  gives  to  us  th*  goods  thst 
cannot  be  produced  in  this  country,  or  that 
can  be  produced  more  abundantly  or  more 
economically  elsewhere,  and  It  so  satisfies 
wanu  that  would  otherwise  be  imfulfilled. 
leading  to  a  richer  and  broader  existence 
than  if  we  were  dependent  only  on  what 
could  be  domestically  produced.  The  dollars 
we  spend  to  provide  ourselves  with  Chinese 
tea  and  South  American  coffee  and  Cuban 
sxjgar  are  the  dollars  that  come  back  here 
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yt>r  the  r««t.  the  poat-war  development  of 
world  market*  involvee  problem*  ewentlally 
tunilar  to  thoae  facing  aU  buaineaa.  Tbla  u 
true  bacauaa  a  ocuntry's  external  economic 
poUcT  cuinot  be  aeparatcd  from  lu  internal 
SeMkomle  poUcy.  The  economy  of  a  country 
li  not  divided  into  natertigbt  compartment*. 
A  Tlew  of  the  whole  U  therefore  necessary 
luat  aa  a  »lcw  of  the  whole  of  domestic  trade 
in  the  country  must  be  bad  In  order  to  a»old 
dlaunlty.  friction,  and  waate. 

In  the  domestic  trade,  we  are  In  favor  of 
ttm  private  enterprise  as  best  calcuUted  to 
i«laM*  the  greataat  energy  of  persona,  and 
iBMira  ftill  productive  employment  and  a 
blfb  standard  of  living.  We  look  forward  to 
the  removal  of  tradt  controls  and  restric- 
tions. The  same  ends  ahould  be  pursued  In 
world  trade  if  we  are  to  bring  about  the  high- 
gM  poaalble  development  of  world  markeu. 

But  when  every  facet  of  this  subject  that 
can  be  cited  had  been  canvassed,  may  it  not 
be  the  fact  that  the  one  great  stlmiilant  to- 
ward tlM  practical  effectuation  of  Interna- 
tional eoauneroe  U  the  personal  enterprise 
of  the  Individual  trader? 

American  trade  began  and  grew  great 
through  the  efforts  of  imaginative  and  Indus- 
trious people  who  loaded  their  ahlpa  In  the 
ports  of  this  Atlantic  seaboard  with  com- 
modities they  thought  the  world  would  buy. 
■aUed  those  vessels  through  stormy  seas  to 
disunt  ports,  sold  their  cargoes,  and  brought 
back  to  c»ir  people  what  they  found  In  thoee 
remote  places,  that  would  be  serviceable  to 
us  here. 

Wbatever  else  may  be  found  to  be  of  assist- 
ance, there  wUl  be  no  substitute  for  the  labor 
and  perseverance  of  saleamen  who  have  some- 
ihlB#  salable  and  who  are  willing  to  take  It 
yttfru  the  customers  are  and  dispose  of  it  to 
the  mutual  benefit  and  satlaf acUon  of  buyer 
and  seller. 

In  eloalng.  may  I  say  that  happy  as  I  am 
to  be  with  all  of  you  here  in  this  gathering 
today.  I  ahall  be  even  more  gratified  to  en- 
ccunter  you  In  Rio.  or  Cape  Town,  or  Shang- 
hai, or  London,  actually  doing  on  the  road 
what  we  have  been  talking  about  In  New 
¥ork. 

ftor.  more  than  anything  else.  American 
trade  will  be  what  American  traders  make  It. 
And  we  may  well  recall  that  Alexander  Pope 
•aid:  "What  war  could  ravish,  commerce 
eotild  beatow." 
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■ZIXNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MoaiasiFVi 

IN  TH«  HOU81  OP  RKPRESBNTATlvlS 

Wediusdat.  November  22. 1944 

Mr.  McGZHEE.    Mr.  Dpeaker.  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and 
one  from  the  National  Grange: 
Aanaic&jf  Futx  Bttszau  PxoEaATioiv. 
Wtshinfftcm.  D.  C,  November  20,  1944. 
To  mtl  Members  of  the  Houst  of  Ucpresenfa- 

tlvet: 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  enactment 
Off  H  R-  4915  and  S.  2105  unless  amended  to 
correct  several  wtsliia— M.  and  particularly 
to  remove  dlwa-lmlnatfcm  against  rural  areas. 

Under  8.  2105  a  total  of  tS25.000.000  Is  ap- 
portioned to  the  SUtee— gaOC.OOO.OOO  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Pederal-aid  highway  system  on 


resperts 


the  t)asls  of  one-third  area.  oi» 
latlon.  and  one-third  post-roa< 
•125.000.000  for  highways  In 
on  the  basis  of  the  population 
cities  of  6.000  or  more.    Undei 
total  of  $357,000,000  Is  a. . 
States — 1235.000.000  for  projec^ 
eral-aid  highway  aystem  and 
highways  in  urban  areas  only 
on  the  basis  of   one-half 
fourth  urban  areas,  and  one- 
mileage. 

Both  bills  are  discriminator 
culture  in  the  following 

1.  The  historic  formula  for 
of  funds  Is  abandon  id  and  nei  r 
proposed  which  result  In  the 
funds  imduly  In  the  heavily 
»t  the  expense  of  the  rural 

2.  Both  bills  provide  a  a 
must   be   spent   exclusively   oi 
ways  and.  In  addition,  urban 
funds  from  the  funds  appr 
eral-aid    projectt.    thereby 
sources  of  funds  for  urban 

3.  By  setting  up  this  s 
used  only  on  urban  highways 
ference  with  the  rights  of    '  ' 
the  distribution   of   the  funt  s 
respective  States  as  to  urbai 
If  all  of  the  money  for 
both  within  cities  and 
put  Into  one  fund  and  a 
SUtea  as  heretofore.  It  would 
State  to  determine  what 
t>e  expended  on  highways 
and  outside  urban  areas 

The  American  Farm  Bureav 
lleves  the  bills  should  be 
following  respects: 

1.  That  the  special  fund 
acts  on   highways   In   urban 
eliminated,  and  that  such 
as  may  be  necessary  be  addec 
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Aptroximate  apportionment 
tn  urban  areas,  under  S. 
Mouse  Roads  Committee 
mended  by  American  Parrr 


EUU 


ArisoM-.. ~ — — — — — 

Arkamss — .........-—..•—•---• 

Caltfornia 

Cotorado . 

CoBMCtkat 

Delswan -^ 

Florida. 

Oeoffia. 

Idaho - 

Uiinois 

Indiana.......... — ....— 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kcotucky.... 


Maine 

Marylml 

MaanekBsrtts-. 

Michltaa 

Minnesota 

MiaaWlppL 

M 
Ni 

Nevada. - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jeraey — 

New  Meiiea.-.^.. ♦-... 

New  York ...........— ...... 

Ngrth  Caroasa -» 

N<*th  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Ok 
Orec<a 


*  The  total  funds  made 
H.  R.  4015  differ:  $32?.000.«<0  undfr 
puisoQ  lbs  total  of  |32£.000.aX>  it 


agalnat  agrl- 


authortod  for  construction  of  ProJecta  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  and  that 
thase  funds  be  made  available  for  highways 
through  urban  areas  as  well  as  outside  urban 

2  That  the  present  law  which  establishes 
the  basis  upon  which  funds,  for  projecu  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system,  are  to  be 
apportioned,  namely,  one-third  on  the  basu 
of  total  population,  one-third  on  the  basis 
of  area,  and  one-third  on  the  basis  or  rural 
poet-road  mileage,  be  retained. 

3  That  the  H.  R.  4915  be  amended  so 
that  the  funds  available  for  secondary  and 
feeder  roads.  Including  farm-to-market  roads, 
rujal  free  delivery  mall,  and  public  school 
bus  roads,  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
the  following  formula:  one-third  on  the 
basis  of  total  rural  population:  one-third  on 
the  basis  cf  area;  and  one-third  on  the  basis 
of  total  mileage  of  the  principal  secondary 
and  feeder  roads.  Including  farm-to-market, 
rural-free-dellvery  mall  and  public  school  bus 
roads.  (A  similar  amendment  has  teen 
added  to  S   2106  ) 

4  That  H.  R.  4915  be  amended  so  the  hU- 
toric  5O-50  basis  for  the  annual  matching  of 
Federal  and  State  fxinds  be  retained.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  law.  (A  similar 
amendment  has  been  added  to  8.  2105.) 

5.  That  the  specifications  and  plans  for 
the  construction  of  secondary  and  feeder 
roads  be  determined  solely  by  the  respective 
States  wherein  the  secondary  and  feeder 
roads  are  located. 

Unless  amendments  are  added  to  the  bills 
to  accomplish  these  objectives  there  will  be 
a  discrimination  against  a  large  majority 
of  the  States  as  shown  by  the  attached  table. 

We  respectftaiy  urge  youi  consideration  of 
our  suggestions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  a.  O'Nxal. 

President. 


States  for  att  Federal-aid  hightoay  projects,  including  highways 
._„  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  under  H.  R  4915.  as  reported  by 
Compared  trlt^  apportionment  to  States  under  formula  recom- 
Bureau  Federation  » 


g.SlOfi 


3,ir,u» 
a,M>.ooo 

M117«.000 
4.02.000 
1.391^000 
1.UO.0O0 
4,481.000 

i^asi.ooo 

9,088.000 

17.411^000 
7.nB.000 

•,m.tioo 

•kuaooo 

8,041.000 

4,  sr,<  00 

2,2K.()00 
l,4»,000 

aaB4.(«o 

11,788.000 

7,908.000 
4,m,(M) 
8,000.000 
4,36^000 
4,708.000 
3;  612, 000 
1.4S3.000 
8,  lot.  000 
,«,488.000 

a8,si4,riuo 

8.32X000 

a,iM,ooo 

14,W7.000 
6.873.0110 
4.13^000 


H.  R.  4915 


If,  764. 240 
?.  7W,  «■  0 
.\  321,  ?40 

13.  M8. 485 
5.042,268 
^  51i  465 
1.584.  CM 
4,  •14,140 
7.848.998 
a,  334.  IV, 

14.218.400 
7,M7.«I00 
7.108.385 

7.  201,  135 
6^  217, 4G5 

^o^^8oo 

100(1.665 

3.049.800 

\  TIO.  465 

10.4M.0e5 

8,  IW,  «65 
\  658. 465 
8.437.135 
^2aQ,C66 
5.638.000 
8.178,068 
1.584.385 
6.S3^400 
4.252.735 

19,<i36.5a5 
7.868.885 
4.015,383 

12,608.366 
«.  877.885 
4,68%«00 


American 
Farm 
Bureau 
Feder«tion 
recommen- 
dation 


16, 803, 875 
4.6fiJ<,  25 
\  ,v*,  ^T,^ 

13,016.250 
6.8a8,t25 
2. 016, 625 
1. 584, 375 
4, 668.  (25 
8, 157, 100 
4.017.000 

IZ  786. 250 
7.808,7m 
i,«a.2!0 
8. 185, 125 
6,067,70) 
4.M.'1,875 

2.814.  roo 

2. 645.  .'00 
4.  24«.  375 
8,  b73.  ail 
8,  744,  125 
^835>,375 
cess.  280 
•,868,635 
6. 470. 750 
4. 14.\  375 
1.  5M.  375 
4. 137,  2J0 
5. 347, 125 

1&,  658.  .VX) 
7,835,7.H) 
4.845.750 

11, 417. 3.'0 
7. 34a  125 
8.386,875 


Increawor 

decrease 

under 

American 

Farm  Bureau 

Federation 

compared 

to  S.  2105 


Increase  or 

decriase 

under 

American 

Farm  Bureatt 
Federal  ion 
compared 

toH.R.IVIS 


il,306.K5 

1,  .'31,  f  25 

1.  51*),  1>75 

.3,  ISO,  750 

1,  aOf .  f.25 

-1,  20».  375 

404.  375 

187.  625 

i.sors«i) 

1,332,000 

-4.840,780 

—78.280 

1.500.280 

103M25 

1.036,750 

33^875 

618.  roo 

-782.  a» 

-5,014.838 

-1.916,500 

1. 14.%  12S 

1. 641, 375 

SI3.280 

2.218,825 

1, 701.  750 

1.  533. 375 

131, 375 

-3.966.750 

1,  75(1, 125 

-12.W5,."O0 

1,513,750 

1.647,7.^ 

-3.188,7.'0 

1.  467, 125 

1,356,875 


m.  Mi 
870,025 
247.535 

-793.  215 
796,360 

-495,  MO 

110 

54.485 

Un.fM 

693,465 

-1, 434,  l.S) 

-.57.850 

634,  VM 

983.990 

-149,715 

-171,925 
305.835 

-404.300 
-1.461.090 

-6ia565 
545.460 
176.910 
186.118 

1,305,980 
841.750 
t«7.  310 

no 

-1. 308. 150 
994.380 

-1^968.085 

-134,115 

830. 48S 

-1,191.018 
462,360 

rotrs 


availabHior  Federal-aid  highway  projecU  and  higbwayii  in  urban  areas  under  S.  3105  and 
S.  21t)ft  and  |375,iX)0.0U0  under  U.  R.  491S.    Bowever,  lor  the  purpose  o(  com- 
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Approximate  apportionment  to  States  for  ell  Federal-aid  highway  proiects.  including  hightoays 
in  urban  areas,  under  S.  2105.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  under  H.  R.  4915,  as  reported  by 
House  Roads  Committee,  compared  with  apportionment  to  States  under  formula  recom' 
mended  by  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation — Continued 


FUta 


I'pnn«ylvania 

Khfulo  l-ibmd .. 

Isiuth  Carolina 

Fouth  Dakota 

Tennt>S!*e .... 

Tesas 

Utah 

Wrmdnt.. ............ 

\  irtinia 

Wastiincton .... 

Wc<t  Vinrinia... 

Wusc^mxin ......... 

tVyoniing 

llawnii 

Districl  of  Columbia.. 

Puerto  Kico 

Reserved  


8.2105 


Total. 


$i8.74fi,ono 

2. 104.(KiO 
3,3a7.UiO 
3,362.000 
8,839.000 

17. 1.M.  0(10 
2.686.(100 
1,  162.  (100 

6,  1.55. 000 
4,  623.  000 
3,1108,0(10 

7.  48.1 000 
2. 622.  000 
1,371,000 
2,128,000 
1,826,000 
8,125.000 


325,000,000 


The  above  tabulation  shows  that  under  the 
formula  used  in  S.  2105.  12  States  (prin- 
cipally in  the  heavily  populated  industrial 
areas)  would  benefit  at  the  expense  of  36 
States  (mainly  in  the  rural  areas),  unless 
the  recommendations  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  are  adopted.  Similarly, 
under  H.  R.  4915,  17  States  (principally  in 
the  heavily  populated  Industrial  areas)  would 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  31  States  (mainly 
In  the  rural  areas)  unless  the  recommenda- 
tions are  adopted.  In  addition  there  are 
fundamental  principles  involved  which  es- 
tablish new  precedents,  not  only  discriminat- 
ing against  agriculture,  but  which  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  States  to  determine  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  within  their 
respective  States. 

Thk  National  Ghance, 
Washington,  D.  C.  November  20,  1944. 
To  Members  of  the  House: 

We  undersUnd  that  the  House  will  this 
week  give  consideration  to  the  post-war 
Federal-aid  highway  bill,  H.  R.  4915,  which 
was  reported  from  committee  on  June  5. 

This  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $500,- 
000.000  annually  for  a  3-year  period.  Of 
this  svim  $225,000,000  Is  earmarked  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal-aid  highway  system, 
either  Inside  or  outside  of  municipalities. 
The  sum  of  $125,000,000  Is  allocated  for 
projects  on  the  principal  secondary  and 
feeder  roads,  Including  farm-to-market  roads, 
post  roads,  and  public-school  bus  routes, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  municipalities 
of  less  than  10,000  population.  The  sum  of 
$150,000,000  is  authorized  for  projects  "on 
the  principal  highways  In  urban  areas  on 
the  Federal-aid  highway  system." 

Up  to  this  time  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
have  been  apportioned  among  the  States 
under  a  three-way  formula,  one-third  on 
the  basis  of  population,  one-third  for  post- 
road  mileage,  and  the  remaining  third  for 
area.  According  to  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
4915,  this  formula  would  be  changed,  basing 
one-half  of  the  appropriation  on  popula- 
tion, one-fourth  on  area,  and  one-fourth  on 
poet -road  mileage. 

The  present  formula  has  given  good  satis- 
faction since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  system,  and.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Grange,  there  should  be  no  radical  de- 
parture from  It.  On  the  whole,  we  find  our- 
selves in  general  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  S.  2105.  the  highway  bUl  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  September  15. 


n.  R.  4915 


$15.7.52.5.15 
l.fS4,2C5 
4.413.935 
4.  207. 665 
^  873,  .535 
19,  2llfi,  200 
3. 068,  000 
1.. 584.265 
P.  02.5. 935 
4,855,935 
3,789,985 
7,707.365 
3.183.365 
1.  .584.  265 
]..584,265 
2,294,935 
8.125,000 


American 
Farm 
Bureau 
Federation 
recommen- 
dation 


$13. 279,  ,500 

1.  .5X4, 375 
4, 402. 125 
5, 100. 875 
6, 8S.5, 125 
20,  .582,  2.50 
3,  fi.56,  250 
1,5R4.;<75 
5,941,000 
5, 1 1.\  500 
3,  .V*,  UM 
7.822,750 
4, 043, 000 
1.  .584,  375 
1.  .5H4,  375 
1,  fiO.3,  875 
8,125,000 


Increase  or 

decrease 

under 

American 

Farm  Bureau 

Federation 

compared 

to  S.  2105 


-$5.466,.'00 

-519.025 

l.a3.M25 

1.7»<,>C5 

1.046, 1Z5 

3,428.250 

970.250 

422,  3T5 

786,000 

492. 5UI 

6(iO.,50U 

330,750 

1,421,000 

213,375 

-54.3,625 

-222;  125 

0 


325.000.000 


325,0001000 


Increase  or 
decre&M 

under 

.\merican 

Farm  Bceau 

FiHloralion 

compared 

tolI.K.491S 


-{2,473.035 

110 

-11.810 

893,210 

11.590 

1,376,0.50 

688.250 

110 

-84.935 

2581665 

-221. 43S 

115.485 

859,735 

110 

no 

-691,060 
0 


Present  Indications  are  that  the  war  against 
Germany  will  come  to  an  end  considerably 
earlier  than  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  If  that 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  case  there  will  be 
at  least  a  partial  demobilization  of  our  armed 
forces,  while  many  civilian  workers  now  en- 
gaged In  war  plants  will  have  to  find  jobs  in 
private  Industry.  A  sound  highway  program 
will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  expanding  our 
mileage  of  Improved  roads,  besides  furnishing 
needed  employment  during  the  reconversion 
period. 

With  44  State  legislatures  scheduled  to 
meet  next  year.  It  Is.  of  course,  desirable 
that  the  post-war  highway  bill  should  be 
enacted  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
Congi-ess,  so  that  the  States  may  be  able  to 
cooperate  effectively  in  carrying  out  their 
part  of  the  program. 

As  a  matter  of  permanent  policy,  we  favor 
such  appropriations  as  the  States  can  match 
on  an  equal  basis  without  Increasing  auto- 
motive taxes  or  going  into  debt,  but  if  Con- 
gress should  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
more  funds  than  the  States  can  match  on  that 
plan  In  order  to  create  employment,  then 
we  think  the  additional  money  should  be 
supplied  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  the 
matching  plan  is  to  be  modified  or  liberal- 
ized for  the  reason  cited.  It  should  be  done 
solely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  aban- 
doned with  the  return  of  more  normal  con- 
ditions. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  BRenckmaw. 
,      Washington  Representative. 


Wnikie  Hoped  To  Ran  Af  ain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VZRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  including 
"Bill"  Cunningham's  tribute  to  Wendell 
Willkle  as  it  appeared  in  the  Boston  Her- 
ald some  weeks  ago.  Por  historic  pur- 
poses It  deserves  a  place  in  the  Rzcord. 
It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  analysts 


that  the  people  of  Ixjth  Massachusetts 
and  Connect  cut  overwhelmingly  elected 
two  outstanding  Willkie  men  in  the  per- 
sons of  Governor  Saltonstall  as  United 
States  S3nator  and  Governor  Baldwin 
who  was  reelected  as  Governor,  while  the 
rest  of  the  ticket  did  not  f?.re  so  well.  I 
do  not  think  the  Willkle  influence  did  any 
damage  to  the  candidacy  cf  Congress- 
woman  Clare  Booth  Lues,  and  have  good 
reasons  for  that  opinion. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  Wendell  Willkle 
aspired  ever  again  to  be  a  candidate  for 
President.  He  had  taken  his  principles 
to  the  court  of  the  pf'ople  in  Wisconsin 
deliberately  and  against  the  advice  of 
many  people  who  would  have  liked  to 
see  him  President.  The  Presidency  was 
neither  his  ambition  nor  his  goal.  If  I 
knew  the  man,  high  honor  that  it  would 
have  been  in  recognition  of  service  to  the 
people  rendered.  He  was  so  big  he,  liv- 
ing or  dead,  ccwld  make  or  break  presi- 
dential candidates,  and  he  did.  The 
principles  for  which  he  stood  and  fought, 
unselfishly,  impersonally,  will  outlast  all 
the  cheap  philandering  of  those  who 
seek  to  gratify  a  personal  ambition.  He 
was  for  America  and  one  world  and  never 
for  Willkie. 

No  man  who  could  not,  did  not.  or  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  American  program 
he  fearle.ssly  pronounced  and  advocated 
can  ever  hope  to  rise  above  the  petty 
politics  and  personal  selfishness  which 
sacrificed  an  opisortunity  such  as  the 
Republican  Party  had  up  to  November 
8,  1944. 

The  old  guard  and  the  New  Deal  are 
in  the  same  category  as  the  Progressives 
of  1912,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the 
primary  responsibility  for  all  the  con- 
fusion worse  confounded  we  have  sus« 
tained  since  that  day. 

The  pohtical  assassination  of  Wendell 
Willkie  will  rank  with  the  great  political 
tragedies  in  world  history  when  the  cold- 
blooded historian  50  years  hence  tells  the 
story  of  what  happened  to  democracy  in 
America,  and  why. 

As  in  1912-13  so  in  1943-44.  the  Re- 
publican Party  missed  the  boat  and  evad- 
ing its  responsibilities  lost  its  greatest 
opportunity  In  its  history. 

Mr.  Cunningham's  article  follows: 

WnxKi*  Hopro  To  Rim  Aoaim— Becamb 
GREATOt  Atteh  DmAT;  Ncvxa  Qtrrr  ok  His 
Pbimciplbs 

(By  BUI  Cunningham) 

There  wUl  be  thoae  who  wUl  say  that  Wen- 
dell Willkle  died  of  a  broken  heart,  but  I.  for 
one,  wont  believe  It.  He  may  have  died  of  a 
lot  of  things.  Including  the  wear  and  tear  c€ 
that  trip  around  the  world  that  pulled  soma 
25  pounds  off  his  powerful  frame,  but  he  waa 
too  much  of  a  fighter,  and  was  too  sure  ha 
was  right  to  die  because  people  couldn't  tm- 
derstand  his  Ideals. 

What  he  had  In  mind.  I  don't  prestmie  to 
express  for  him  now  that  he's  dead,  although 
I  enjoyed  a  cordial  friendship  with  him  and 
for  all  the  fact  that  I  had  an  Intimate  talk 
with  him  up>on  the  subject  of  his  future  rola 
In  poUtlcs,  Just  before  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  was  already  out  of 
the  official  picture  by  then.  He'd  promised 
to  stay  or  quit  upon  the  returns  of  the  Wla-^ 
consln  primaries.  Thoee  primaries  turned 
thumbs  down  on  him  completely.  He  kept 
bis  word  and  retired  from  the  field.    But  bo 
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dldnt  MMi  to  tw  feralBHiheftrt«d.  If  any- 
thing, bm  c»*«  *^  Impn— ton  ot  being  auier 
et  timirrf  than  tnmt. 

Be  talked  eaoatOently  of  Oorernor  Dewey  t 
candidacy  wbtcb  at  that  time  was  still  un- 
yHnlliI  bb  gieriMiiiil  tiM  Tarlotts  polU  and 
vliM  tbOT  Mwniil  to  My.  Bis  attitude  was 
tmpanonal  and  impartial.  It  was  certainly 
Smt  from  Wtt«r.  In  a  previous  Interview,  an 
exclxislve  one  granted  just  after  he  d  returned 
from  his  trip  around  the  world,  he  had  said, 
locklrg  me  squarely  In  the  eye  and  emphaslz- 
Inc  bla  words  with  the  beat  of  his  clenched 
mi  upon  hie  knee.  "I  think  the  affairs  of  the 
world  In  the  coming  months  will  lead  the 
people  of  the  United  States  away  from  any 
policy  of  inward  thlnkli^.  of  what  la  gener- 
ally, and  perhaps  inaccurately,  called  by  the 
trade  name  of  Isolatlontsm.  If  they  don't.  I 
0ont  want  to  be  President  of  the  United 
Blatca.  for  then  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
repneant  something  I  don't  believe  In,  and, 
to  me,  my  Ideals  are  more  important  than 
anything  else  In  the  world.' 

wnxxn  rwLt  wnutm.r  so  much  biccxb 
As  we  talked  that  last  time.  It  seemed  to  me 
Ifeat  the  man  felt  himaelf  so  much  bigger 
than  thoae  who  had  repudiated  him  that  he'd 
attained  new  stature  even  with  himself. 
What  he  said  was  off  the  record,  and  It's  still 
off  the  record.  I  nattirally  expected  that  he 
would  endorse  the  Republican  candidate 
when  that  candidate  was  determined,  for 
that  U  the  customary  way  In  politics,  but  he 
was  doing  the  talking,  I  the  listening.  I 
dldnt  really  get  a  chance  to  ask  and.  after  It 
was  over.  I  realised  he  hadn't  said. 

If  any  bltt«meas  could  be  detected  in  any- 
thing he  said,  that  blttemees  seemed  turned 
more  toward  Staasen  than  Dewey.  He  knew 
about  the  Dewey  candidacy  when  he  launched 
his  own.  but  one  gathered  that  the  Stassen 
campaign  sponsored  by  Minnesota's  Senator 
Joe  Ball,  and  moving  Into  the  same  Wisconsin 
■fmarlM,  had  been  unexpected.  One 
^theied  that  he  also  felt  the  Stassen  In- 
vasion had  seriously  hurt  such  chances  as 
he  had.  and  that  the  hurt  was  useless  and 
purpoaelees.  since  Stassen  and  he  were  the 
sane  kind  of  people,  representing  the  same 
type  of  Intematlonal-mlndailUMi.  It  wasn't 
M  If  Otawrn  had  moved  in  to  fight  Wlllkle 
IHMITS  be  didn't  believe  Wlllkle's  way. 

But  there  was  only  a  shade  of  thst  In  the 
tBlx«i  that  be  said.  He  seemed  unbroken,  un- 
bowed, and  the  Impression  was  that  of  a  man 
even  surer  of  himself,  and  of  the  things  be 
believed  in.  a  man  unwilling  to  give  an  inch, 
and  sure  that  the  NaUon.  the  world,  would 
yet  get  around  to  seeing  things  his  way.  be- 
cauaa.  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  fates  of 
the  fight  would  force  them  to. 

Mr.  Wttlkle  was  obvloualy  a  proud  man. 
and  It  seemed  ertdaat  that  he  would  like  to 
make  another  prwitHntlel  race  because. 
among  other  things.  It  would  belp  him  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  the  one  hs  did  make.  He 
4tdn't  say  It  In  lo  many  words,  but  it  was 
«tovtous  that  he  osBOMwod  his  first   effort 
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crscks 


8eem4  d 
aid 


exper  .s 


One  World. 

of  It  given 

In  gossip 

about  how 

ghost  writers 

that's   what 

the  vol- 

polnt  of   it. 

to  be  that 

only  then, 

•1  presslon.  and 

considered 


ttme  tiplaining  the  me- 

H  of  tbe  l»40  eBort.    He 

.^ ^  op  flo  wKdsnly  from  prtvaM  life. 

•ad  ibrawB  ao  aaeip— lodly  into  the  cam< 
palgB.  ha  aaid.  that  ha  ttmpij  had  to  do  the 
best  he  could.  He'd  had  no  time  to  prapatt 
speeches,  to  get  anything  ready.  Ba  had 
foned  to  assemble  a  stad  hurriedly. 
had  to  be  wrltun  on  the  train  be- 

..opa.     His  ideaa  govaraad.  but  the 

words  were  frequently  written  by  somebody 
*lMm,  and  by  dlfferiat  aomebody  elsea  at  dif- 
ferent tltnee 

Be  streased  the  fact  that  he  liked  to  write 
tala  oCb  eopy.  to  say  things  his  own  way  and 
to  Maak  hla  own  language.  He  had  gone 
•  Into  great  detail  about  tMs  when  we  were 
talking  right  after  his  return  from  that  trip 
around  the  world.  Be  took  pains  to  say  that 
lM  bad  written  a  book  about  that  trip,  and 
that  he  had  written  It  himself. 


Wll  We 

gdt 
Representa  :lve8 
fau  t 


snviD  Moncs  or  ho  un>i 
That  book  was  the  now  famoils 
and  this  was  the  first  mentioi  i 
the  public.     I've  since  seen 
columns  and  political  column 
this  one  and  that  one  served  as 
on   WUlkles   One   World,   but 
WlUkle,  himself,  said  to  me  afout 
lime,  and  he  made  particular 
The  point  of  that  point  seer 
when  he  did  It  himself,  then. 
was  he  satisfied  with  a  job  of  e 
that  even   top   editorial 
his  latest   effort  a   corker. 
Washington  reaction  to 
formly    antagonistic.       One 
the   Senators   and 
one  way  of  seeing  it.  the 
his.      He  went  there  frequently 
speeches  occasionally  to  gathi  irlngs 
publican  leaders  and  even  Rep^b 
bers  of  Congress.    Invariably, 
walked  into  such  afTalrs  with  i 
a  biscuit  on  either  shoulder, 
meant  to.  or  not.  his  lmpresslf)n 
belligerence. 

Instead  of  trying   to  establish 
and  common  cause  with  the 
bled,  the  impression  he  gave 
not,  was  one  of  serving  notlc  t 
Independence.     His  attitude 
to  say.  "Lets  get  one  thing  st^ight 
I'm    elected.    I    don't    Intend 
orders  from  you." 

No  matter  how  many  times 
effect  always  came  off  the 
the    experts    called    him    a 
That's  why  the  story  to  the 
politicians  were  afraid  of 
That  latter  was  probably 
scales  of  the  Almighty  that 
In  favor  of  WUlkie.    He  definitely 
man's  collar  but  his  own. 
Republican  he  was  at  heart 
a  question. 

There's  no  place  for  those 
speak  for  him  now.  and  8ome 
last"  are  already  predicting 
have  said,  and  whom  supposed 
lived.    That's  strictly  playlnj 
political  purposes.    Whatever 
they  died  when  he  died.    Vt, 
having  been  vmved  back  to 
Intended  to  stay  there.    I  th 
llcan  Party  made  a  terrible 
prevailing  upon  him  to  come 
accept  the  oratorical  si>ot 
Kx-Presldent  Hoover  at  theli 
▼entlon.  and  I  think,  furthe  more 
pride  was  hurt  In  that  ban  Ulng 
umly.  never  In  any  of  my  several 
considerable  correspondence 
there  ever  the  slightest  sugiestlon 
Intended  to  turn  his  coat  an< 
mer  party.    Instead,  be  gave 
that  he'd  seen  something 
the  horizons  and  that  neltber 
pletely  satisfied  him  thereaft  tt. 

He  had  courage,  sincerity 
and  brilliance.    It  was  impoi  itble 
mire  blm.    It  will  be  Impossple 
him. 
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EXTENSION  OF  R:  MARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUbLOW 

or  nrouMA  I 

Df  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPH  BBTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

lir.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  8p<  aker,  I  believe 
the  proposed  legislation  t }  Increase  the 
pay  of  postal  workers  is  c  early  founded 
In  Justice  and  fair  dealing,  and  I  am  sup- 


porting that  legislation  enthusiastically. 
It  has  been  19  years  since  there  was  a 
revision  of  the  basic  pay  of  postal  em- 
ployees and  Uving  costs  have  increased 
enormously  during  that  time. 

I  appeared  today  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  to  urge  favorable  action  on  pend- 
ing legislation  for  an  increase  of  pay  for 
the  workers  in  the  Postal  Service  and  I 
svbmit  for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  statement  I  made  te  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

NovxMBn  20,  1914. 
Hon.  Thomas  O.  Btthch. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deah  CHAmuAN  BuacH :  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  committee  can  see  its  way  clear  to 
report  at  the  earliest  possible  date  legislation 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  postal  workers. 

I  am  an  earnest  proponent  of  economy  In 
governmental  expenditures  and  I  believe  In 
and  practice  economy  as  a  general  rule,  but 
I  do  not  believe  In  or  endorse  a  false  economy 
that  saves  dollars  by  penalizing  a  vast  group 
of  underpaid  workers. 

I  cannot  ppprove  a  policy  of  so-called  econ- 
omy that  means  deprivation  and  suffering  to 
thousands  of  faithful  employees  and  their 
families.  When  we  are  spending  billions  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  under  lend-lease  to  aid 
the  peoples  of  other  countries  let  us  spend  a 
relatively  minor  amount  In  doing  Justice  to 
our  postal  workers  at  home. 

In  considering  whether  or  not  we  should 
grant  an  increase  of  pay  to  postal  workers  at 
this  time  let  us  look  at  the  facts  realistically. 
The  postal  workers  represent  a  great  white- 
collar  group  that  has  been  caught  between 
two  millstones — the  lower  millstone  of  fixed 
salaries  and  the  upper  millstone  of  rising 
costs  of  living.  It  has  been  more  than  19 
years  since  the  postal  employees  have  had  an 
upward  revision  In  their  basic  pay  rates. 
Costs  of  living  have  Increased  enormously  In 
those  19  years. 

Only  a  day  or  so  ago  tt  was  announced  that 
the  War  Labor  Board  has  found  that  the  cost 
of  living  increased  between  29  and  30  percent 
from  January  1941  to  September  of  this  year. 
A  large  labor  organization  claims  the  Increase 
has  been  at  least  43  9  percent. 

In  the  case  of  wage  earners  in  private  In- 
dustry this  situation  has  been  partially  met 
through  wage  Increases  but  the  postal  em- 
ployees have  had  no  such  benefits.  If  relief 
comes  to  them  It  will  have  to  come  through 
the  actloa  of  your  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  drafts  the  appropriations  for 
the  Postal  Service  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  devotion  and  faithfulness  of  the  postal 
employees  under  the  pinch  of  constantly  In- 
creasing  living  costs  but  our  subcommittee 
has  been  powerless  to  provide  more  adequate 
pay.  That  can  come  only  through  the  ac- 
tion of  your  legislative  committee.  The  em- 
ployees have  remained  faithful  to  their  work, 
some  even  performing  extra  duties  to  the 
detriment  of  their  strength  and  bealih  In 
order  to  be  able  to  maintain  their  living 
sundard.  The  time  has  come  when  I  believe 
they  are  deserving  of  a  permanen*;  salary  in- 


Ify  cloee  association  with  tbe  Postal  Service 
through  my  committee  connection  has  Im- 
pressed upon  me  the  faithfulness  of  the  postal 
workers  under  all  kinds  of  strees.  Weather 
does  not  faze  th7m.  They  make  their  rounds 
In  rains,  storms,  and  blizzards  in  order  that 
the  service  may  go  on  vminterruptedly.  A 
vivid  reminder  of  what  the  carrier  has  to 
endure  was  a  letter  I  received  only  today  from 
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Gayle  C.  Klnnlck.   a   postal  constituent   of 
mine  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.: 

"Being  one  of  thoee  sxuibvuTied,  rain-soaked, 
frost-bitten  letter  carriers  of  your  home  city." 
wrote  Mr.  Klnnlck,  "I  urge  your  support  of 
H.  R.  4715  when  It  comes  to  a  hearing  Tues- 
day, November  21,  1944." 

As  to  the  form  and  extent  of  the  financial 
relief  to  be  granted  to  postal  workers.  I  would 
rely  on  the  fairness  and  wisdom  of  your  com- 
mittee and  Congress.  There  is  pending  be- 
fore your  committee  H.  R.  4715  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Michigan,  granting  a  flat  per- 
manent Increase  of  $400  a  year  in  postal  pay. 
I  am  in  favor  of  that.  Another  proposal  is  to 
pay  postal  workers  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time, thus  placing  them  In  a  status  compmra- 
ble  with  workers  in  private  industry.  I  am 
In  favor  of  that.  I  hope  and  believe  that  this 
committee,  composed  of  eminent  and  able 
men  will  report  legislation  that  will  be  iml- 
forr-  In  Its  application  and  fair  and  Just  to 
the  great  body  of  postal  workers. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Loins  Ludlow. 


Armistice  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASsACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  22.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  address, 
which  I  delivered  at  the  Armistice  Day 
exercises.  November  11.  1944.  at  Bellevue 
Cemetery.  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

Twenty-six  years  ago  today,  the  war  to  end 
all  wars  ceased.  In  commemoration  of  the 
young  men  who  gave  their  lives  In  that 
cause,  we  named  this  Armistice  Day.  Every 
year  at  this  time.  In  every  city.  town,  and 
■village  in  the  Nation  we  pause  In  their 
honor  to  observe  this  sacred  office  for  the 

Por  many  years,  we.  the  living,  took  It  for 
granted  that  their  sacrifice  had  won  an  en- 
during peace.  During  the  1930's.  a  wave  of 
pacifism  swept  the  country.  We.  In  our 
adolescence,  thought  that  by  removing  all 
■Igna  of  war  we  could  eliminate  war  luelf. 
We  scrapped  our  battleships,  reduced  our 
military  forces  to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  de- 
pended upon  a  policy  of  Isolationism,  to  In- 
•ure  pence.  The  fallacy  of  such  thinking  is 
being  paid  for  In  the  blood  and  suffering  of 
the  preeent  conflict.  All  because.  In  1918.  we 
won  an  armistice  and  not  a  peace. 

There  Is  a  grim  irony  In  'hat  word,  armi- 
stice." which  many  of  us  were  too  busy  to 
aense.  For  armUtlce  means  "a  brief  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,"  And  that  Is  all  w«  won 
In  the  uncertain  years  from  1918  to  1941. 

We  pledged  ourselves  to  remember  the  men 
who  lie  here  and  the  great  promise  for  which 
they  fought.  Instead,  we  forgot.  Caught 
up  in  the  turmoil  of  life  and  the  pursuit  cf 
nrlyate  enterprise,  we  lost  sight  of  our  obli- 
gations to  these,  the  dead.  Today,  aware  of 
bur  broken  trust,  we  gather  here  to  ask  for- 
N  giveness,  to  admit  our  failure  to  hold  what 
they  had  died  to  win.  and  to  consecrate  our- 
eelVet  anew  to  the  faith  they  placed  in  us. 

We  assemble  at  the  moat  serious  moment 
in  our  history.  Again,  other  men  are  dying 
for  that  faith.  Other  men  will  come  to  rest 
here,  to  forever  remind  us  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  thsra.  Today  we  who  live  are  being 
given  a  second  chance.    This  time,  we  must 


rot  fall,  for  history  may  not  give  us  a  third 
chance. 

Pour  days   ago.   the  Nation   spoke,   over- 
whelmingly rejecting  the  isolationism  which 
had  lured  us  to  the  brink  of  national  suicide. 
We  are  determined  that  no  band  of  willful 
men  shall  ever  again  wreck  the  people's  wish 
and  need  for  a  lasting   peace.     This  marks 
a   turning   point   In   our   history    and   It   Is 
marked  by  a  realistic  change  in  our  thinking. 
All  the  qualities  which  served  to  build  this 
Nation  must  be  applied,  with  even  greater 
Intensity,  to   the  goal  of  world  leadership. 
We  aspire  to  that  leadership,  not  for  Imperial 
ambitions,  not  to  subjugate  or  exploit  other 
peoples,  but  In  fulfil  iment  of  the  civlllxed 
goal  which  history  has  entrusted  to  us.     We 
know  that  we,  In  our  own  country  are  break- 
ing  down   the   walls   which   divide   people. 
The  clean,  true  vision  of  the  founding  fath- 
ers has  developed  into  a  way  of  life  that  has 
largely  eliminated  the  barriers  of  race  and 
creed.     And  deep  In  our  hearts  Is  the  urge  to 
make  this  complete  In  the  future.    America 
Is  faced  with   a    challenge  which  she   wel- 
comes.   To  the  charter  of  political,  religious 
and  social  democracy,  we  are  to  add.  by  our 
efforts,   the   new   freedom   of  economic   de- 
mocracy.   The  peoples  of  Europe,  rooted  m 
traditions  that  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  our 
time,  or  committed  to  experiments  that  are 
merely  the  past  in  present  disguise,  are  tired 
and  disillusioned.    They  look  to  us  for  lead- 
ership because  they  know  that  democracy  Is 
dynamic.     This  past  week  they  have  seen  the 
amazing  demonstration  of  it.    In  the  middle 
of   the   greatest   crisis   that   has  ever   faced 
this  Nation,  we  did  not  forfeit  our  demo- 
cratic  processes.    We   endowed    them   with 
greater  faith   and   vigor.    We  gathered   to- 
gether as  neighbors,  guided  only  by  free  In- 
telligence and  free  conscience,  to   render  a 
Judgment  which  Is  an   everlasting  proof  of 
the  fundamental   decency  of  the  American 
system.    We  shall  never  surrender  our  firm 
belief    In    the    dignity    of    man    under    the 
fatherhood   of   God.    And   now   we   go   for- 
ward    to    meet    our    new    responsibilities, 
cleansed  of  the  last  lingering  doubt,  to  give 
Inspiration  by  example  and  by  cooperation, 
for  the  beneflt  of  mankind. 

We,  who  served  In  a  previous  crisis,  have 
work  to  do  In  the  task  which  lies  ahead. 
We  speak  for  the  men  who  rest  here,  to  give 
vibrant  voice  to  the  aspirations  which 
death  cut  short.  We  are  the  link  between 
this  sacrlflce,  and  that  of  our  men  now  over- 
seas. When  this  war  Is  over,  we  must  work 
together,  so  that  the  meaning  of  these  sacri- 
fices shall  find  fulfillment  In  a  lasting  peace. 
That  Job  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  require 
the  will  to  peace  and  the  constant  working 
for  It.  If  It  Is  to  succeed.  We  cannot  lapee. 
as  we  did  last  time,  Into  half  measures  and 
occasional  gestures.  And  we  cannot  succeed 
by  retiring  Into  our  national  shell.  You  and 
I  the  older  veterans,  must  cooperate  with 
the  veterans  of  this  war  to  keep  our  Nation 
vigilant  and  to  Inspire  our  Congress  and  our 
President  until  we  win  the  greatest  of  all  vic- 
tories, the  extermination  of  war  itself. 

Schoolboys  of  today,  reading  of  Chateau- 
Thierry.  St.  Mlhlel.  and  the  Argonne,  are 
thrilled  by  the  heroics  of  battle,  but  do  not 
feel  the  horrors  and  mutilation  of  that  war. 
And  when  they  leave  their  classes,  we  see 
them  gleefully  playing  imaginary  combats 
patterned  after  this  war.  They  do  not  know 
what  war  means,  and  we  hope  that  they  wUl 
be  spared  this  knowledge.  As  they  grow  to 
manhood,  we  can  leave  them  no  greater  In- 
heritance than  the  memory  that  we.  In  our 
time,  made  their  lives  secure.  For  they  are 
one.  in  the  continuity  of  life,  with  the  men 
who  rest  here.  These  dead  suffered  and  sac- 
rificed that  we  might  work  to  save  the  men 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

When  this  war  ends,  our  veteran  organ- 
Iratlons  should  devota  more  time  to  the  chU- 


dren  In  our  schools.  We  should  work, 
through  our  educational  system,  for  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  teaching  of  English,  so 
that  we.  as  Americans,  may  arrive  at  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the  future. 
This,  the  tool  of  everyday  commurficatlpn. 
must  strive  for  precision.  As  oxir  people  are 
called  upon  to  form  opinions  on  matters  of 
International  concern,  they  must  be  trained 
to  clear  analysis  and  clear  expression.  Only 
In  this  way  can  they  see  through  the  emo- 
tional distortion  of  propaganda.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  make  cur  views  and  our  policlee 
Intelligible  to  peoples  of  other  countries.  As 
the  nations  of  the  world  come  closer  to- 
gether, more  Interdependent  on  complex  ad- 
justments, our  abUlty  to  understand  and  to 
make  ourselves  understood  by  other  nations 
Is  of  paramount  importance. 

Our  schools  must  realise  that  the  teaching 
of  American  history  and  culture  should  not 
be  approached  In  a  casual  fashion.  Otir 
Army  discovered  that  some  of  our  soldiers 
had  no  clear  perception  of  American  Ideals 
or  of  the  issues  for  which  we  have  been 
forced  to  fight.  To  correct  this,  the  Army 
set  up  indoctrination  courses.  Our  children 
must  learn  that  liberty  does  not  mean 
license,  that  freedom  Is  a  responsibility  aa 
well  as  a  privilege,  and  that  the  American 
way  of  life  means  working  together  and  not 
In  selfish  separation. 

Unity  and  progress  within  the  Nation  U 
rightly  our  first  concern.  More  than  that,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  our  own  house  In  order 
before  we  attempt  to  advise  other  people. 
The  problem  of  making  an  effective  peace  Is 
Intimately  tied  up  with  conditions  Inside 
our  own  country.  If  our  Nation  should  suffer 
from  unemployment,  this  problem  wtuld 
affect  other  nations.  Therefore,  we  must 
work  at  heme  for  a  sound  economy  which  wUl 
provide  freedom  of  opportunity  for  aU. 
Prosperity  for  the  United  States  will  help  to 
achieve  world  prosperity. 

The   solution   of   domestic   problems   will 
encourage  the  peace,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  structure  of  the  peace  Itaelf  U  de- 
pendent upon  international  cooperation.    No 
world   organization   can   succeed  unless   we 
have  a  continuing  partnership  of  the  United 
States.    Great   Britain,    Russia,   and    China. 
However,  we  cannot  stop  here.    It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  world  organization"  which 
does  not  Include  every  independent  nation 
of  the  world,  no  matter  how  smaU  it  may 
be     We  must  work  out  a  solution  among  the 
nations  comparable  to  the  solution  achieved 
in   our   country.     After   the   Revolutionary 
War  the  States  were  suspicious  of  each  other 
and  fearful  that  If  they  entered  Into  a  fed- 
eration the  smaller  SUtes  would  be  abeorbed 
and  "ontrolled  by  the  larger  ones.    The  lead- 
ers of  our  Nation,  approaching  this  problem 
with  honesty  and  fairness.  establUhed  a  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  which  enabled 
all  States  to  co  forward  in  progress  and  har- 
mony within  the  framework  of  the  Nation. 
Likewise,  a  world  organltatlon  can  succeed. 
If  based  upon  Just  and  effective  means  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of   all  dUpuiee  as 
well  as  the  force  needed  to  support  lu  au- 
thority. ^  .,        ^^  ^ 
There  are  some  people  who  believe  that 
the  only  need  for  this  country  after  the  war 
Is  to  participate  In  a  four-power  military 
alliance.    They  hesitate  In  favoring  Interna- 
tional conferences  now  to  sketch  out  plana 
for  international  conduct.    They  faU  to  learn 
from    long    history    that    mlllUry    alllanoaa 
alone  never  solved  the  elusive  problem  of 
permanent  peace.  ^     ^  ^    «. 

There  are  others  who.  while  pledged  to  the 
Ideal  of  an  international  organization,  wish 
to  postpone  any  steps  toward  Its  achleee- 
ment.  After  the  FUst  World  War.  we  had 
like-minded  pe  pie  in  the  admlnlstrattono* 
our  country  who  postponed— and  postponM 
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vnta  the  world  loet  fUth.  "nite  faUure  of 
Borml  and  poUtK*!  leaOmbip  In  tb«  19ao*i. 
pcnnKtMl  our  Matton  to  drift  around  the 
^om  drele.  to  be  drawn  into  a  Second 
World  War. 

American  public  opinl<m.  through  the  man 
to  the  street,  hm  atn^  notice  that  It  dcea 
not  iupport  cadi  dilatory  tactlca.  Our 
people  bellrre  that  the  time  to  achieve  Inter- 
national organlaatlcn  la  before,  not  after, 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  are  certain  that 
the  best  way  to  guarantee  the  peace  la  to 
•tart  work  on  the  organlmtlon  of  it  now. 

The  mo«t  serloui  mistake  we  made  In  the 
last  war  was  to  allow  the  question  of  oxir 
country's  security  within  an  International 
organisation  to  become  an  Isnvie  of  party  pol- 
itics. Today,  at  great  coot,  we  are  learning 
this  lesson.  In  the  national  election,  party 
lines  were  erased  as  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans declared  that,  under  tried  and  experi- 
enced leadership,  we  must  continue  to  collab- 
orat*  with  the  natkms  of  the  world  to  build 
•  practical  system  at  winning  and  keeping 
the  peace. 

However,  there  is  another  lesson  for  us  to 
learn.  The  prsMfe  of  the  United  States  Is 
as  high  now  ss  tt  was  Just  before  the  end 
of  the  last  war.  This  moral  influence  will 
lessen  when  this  war  Is  over,  as  It  did  the 
last  time,  "nierefore.  the  time  to  exert  lead- 
•rahlp  and  lay  the  foundations  for  the  peace 
aUnctMTS  Is  now.  If  the  organisation  of  the 
Alllsd  Powen  during  the  First  World  War 
had  funetloiMd  politically  and  had  stood 
forth  as  ths  oalf  aftDCy  to  initiate  the  vic- 
tory of  psM*.  flM  i^oundwork  for  averting 
this  prHMil  tragsdy  migbt  bav«  bsta  sstab- 

TMliir,  tor  ths  fTM*  of  Ood.  ws  have  a 
llMHiit  to  tmWy  mir  misUkM  of  tli«  past. 
1^  tlM  PMfito.  have  learned  our  leMnti.  Th« 
vHal  mmmm  HMMimi.  ha«  the  minorlMr,  the 
tkunMllVf  alMVtty  m  th«  Uniisd  ttatss 
iMfMi  Ht  Vpaa  Ifet  HMMMittinM  vifilanss 
•■i  limillllf  it  Mm  p«opH  will  Ihat  atMwer 
ilpnMl.  TM  imttllgMtl  tfMMIoii  of  iHs 
MMIf.  llWpim  fef  Um  MlifrlMifll  Mir  prss. 

Mt  m4mi,  tmm  mi  t*  lapimMl  •gam  br 
Mm  •iatinats  f*«. 

AMI  sii,  today,  ai  this  fhiHw  tf  mt  tttiiw 
i*«tf,  ««  M»  mtft  TIM  MM  wtm  IM  U»t9 
wm  ka  vtMlMtlii.  M  MMlv  MlMl  mnI  un. 
mfmmmmnm    ourrati- 

„  Witt  •■#  WpiMllon,  imt  In  IdlS 

III  Ihe  ffivlng  of  iiur  mliida  sai 

,  1  mu  raitk  antf  will,  to  Umt  wuminf 

This  «f  p^oHM  ftttm.    TIlM  «•  «rllt  io. 
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Nm  kHm94 
Mi'lHllOtf  Of  •f^^^'fT 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxtiKMs 

Di  m  Roon  Of  MvaanDfTATiw 

W§dnuda9,  Novtmber  22. 1944 

Ur.  MASON.  ICr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OttB.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Raymond  Moley: 

■nxALs  BOW  Dnsocaanc  mbtt  has 


(By  Raymond  Moley) 
It  was  evident  throughout  the  recent  cam- 
paign that  the  Roosevelt  strategy  was  to 
g»m*^t  sverything  on  piling  up  a  mass  of 
Totse  in  the  industrial  cities  of  the  North  and 
West.  The  campaign,  in  short,  was  a  race 
against  a  growing  revolt  which  faced  him  in 


the  rural  districts  and  small  U  wns.  It  suc- 
ceeded only  by  a  margin  not  at  all  reassuring 
to  those  Democrats  who  look  t<  future  party 
triumphs.  For  Mr.  Rooseve  fs  strategy, 
which  has  been  the  pattern  o  action  since 
193«,  has  left  the  Democratic  E»arty  outside 
the  great  cities  weak.  dlSOTgaz  laed.  and  de- 
void of  that  patronage  so  eeiential  to  iU 
future  life  and  well-being. 

The  final  figures  probably  s  111  show  that 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  haa  carried  far  Iswer  counties 
than  In  any  year  that  he  has  jeen  a  candi- 
date. A  few  States  wUl  Ulustr  »te  the  trend. 
In  liissourl.  Mr.  Rooeevelt  ca  -rled  78  coun- 
ties in  1936.  47  in  1940,  and  40  in  1944.  The 
city  of  St.  Louis,  not  counted  li  these  figures, 
gave  him  its  votes  each  year. 

In  Illinois.  Mr.  Roosevelt  carr  ed  73  counties 
In  19M.  28  m  1940.  and  17  in  1  K4. 

In  Ohio,  he  carried  83  count  ies  in  1938.  80 
in  1940.  and  13  in  1944.  Here  of  course,  he 
lost  the  State. 

In  Pennsylvania,  he  carried  13  counties  in 
1936.  33  in  1940.  and  8  in  1944. 

This  decline  In  Rooeevelt  stn  ingth  In  terms 
of  counties  Is  not  alone  due  ;o  a  declining 
over -all  majority,  although  thi  it  was  another 
feature  of  the  elect'on.  It  s  due  to  the 
transformations,  over  a  period  of  8  or  9  years, 
of  his  party  in  the  North  aid  West.  The 
party's  major  appeal  has  been  to  wage  earn- 
ers. Its  affairs  have  been  n:  ore  and  man 
In  the  hands  of  union  leaders  i  nd  city  bosaas. 
And  the  leglalstlon  it  has  jponsored  has 
veered  increasingly  to  special  groups,  whose 
support  In  elections  has  bec<me  Indlspens- 
sble.  ^     .  ^ 

This.  Of  aourse.  is  what  i  takes  the  last 
three  alaettons  utterly  unliki  that  of  1983. 
In  that  year,  Mr  Rooaateit  ai  lumed  the  role 
of  the  tarroers'  frisnd.  A  mi  |or  part  of  ths 
pror*m  of  th«  flrit  Haw  Ds  1  was  direotad 
toward  raliinf  (arm  prtow  a  td  llftlnf  farm 
mofifafas.  ^  ^  ^ 

In  wtMl  wia  rtatlY  lb*  ktyn^  te  nf  that  earn- 
paign.  I  MottUw  bifore  iha  ee  iyei>ti«m  whirh 
niMtaaMd  him,  Mr  ii<iom«  i  said  that  his 
ma)or  tonffrtt  was  Ut  rest  »fi  purr'tmniitii 
p<>«sr  Ui  UM  IMWIMM  iMtf  •  the  tounity 
Hs  also  Mid  MUil um  Ml IMim  in  pubiM 
works  at  a  aura  for  uttstniUipMent.  Vm 
■ptaen  In  vtilsh  this  was  »M  MiflM  %9  ka 
kiurwu  as  iha  forfottan  ma  i  apttfll.  The 
farmar  was  iha  fofgottsn  miii. 

This  Is  ntit  Ui  suggsii  ths  tha  farmer  la 
MiM  PiaN  ttM  foriotian  ma  .  It  la  marsiy 
10  UHMlrMC  tttw  uttarlr  !»•  Damoorstie 
Party  of  tM4  ha«  kMMM  M  ■MMUtxm  nf 
puwerful  prssaura  froMpi,  vfe  M  MMtal  and 
waf  of  iifs  are  fsr  rttntHFtd  fre«  tfeMf  of 
Um  Mopu  wko  Ant  wimina  ad  aad  tl«ttMl 
Mm.  flMMtVftl. 

Tklf  iltfMM  mttU  a  wMlHl  rtvmution 
m^ttftimm  !•  MV  Umm.  Por  wa  hav* 
mmtMimmmMiuif  kMnii  Ml  purtisa  wim 
•MMMif  iMVpi.  Tkal  llii*  «•  •  itumbsr  w( 
omifMiua  piiaalktltttaa  goaa  without  layinf. 
TIM  aorraeUvt  «Ui  ke  Um  •  iintanana*  of  a 
fMMlg  ■Ikdim  pwif,  MV  rait  sntriwrtud 
la  kiwdridi  «  •ovniy  am  i,  vuiagfa,  and 
1»  m  Halo  aapltals,  lu  n  iponaibituy  for 
tlM  ■alnt— anoa  ot  a  kalaM  In  poUtKs  and 
laokfloiiB. 


A  Utter  Froa  tke  San  h  Padic 


EXTENSION  OF  R|3lfARKS 

or 

HON.  RANULF  COMPTON 

OF  cowKacnctr 


IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  BEFR  ESKNTATIVXS 

Wednesdaj/.  Novembt  r  22. 1$44 
Mr.  CXDMPTON.    Mr.  8  )eaker,  on  Oc- 


tober 23  I  asked  Secretary 


of  War  Stlm- 


wn  to  intercede  personally  to  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  a  small,  but  valiant 
band  of  American  soldiers  who  have  been 
marooned  In  the  South  Pacific  area 
under  constant  attack  for  nearly  3  years 
without  relief.  They  went  overseas  on 
February  17.  1942.  and  they  are  victims, 
not  beneficiaries  of  the  so-called  rota- 
tion system.  Their  plight  is  serious,  their 
morale  Is  low  and  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  the  forgotten  men  ot  the  United  States 
Army. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
South  Pacific  signed  by  36  of  these  men 
from  Connecticut  and  8  other  States.  I 
am  including  the  letter  herewith  because 
I  think  It  is  important  that  on  this 
Thanksgiving  eve  it  should  be  read  by 
every  Giovernment  ofQcial  and  every  of- 
ficer of  the  War  Department. 

Secretary  Stimson  was  good  enough  to 
refer  my  request  that  these  men  be  re- 
turned home  before  Christmas  directly  to 
the  South  Pacific  commander  with  au- 
thorization for  the  commander  to  take 
whatever  action  he  deemed  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  That  is  a  step 
forward,  but  it  is  not  enough.     * 

I  have  Investigated  carefully  and  I 
have  talked  with  officers  lately  returned 
from  the  same  area  In  which  these  men 
are  marooned  and  neither  they  i:or  I  can 
understand  the  reluctance  of  the  South 
Pacific  commander  to  reward  these  val- 
iant heroes  of  the  entire  South  Pacific 
campaign  wlUi  a  trip  homo.  Their  lot 
hM  bMii  hard;  thalr  Uvss  a  hell  on  earth 
and  I  can  find  no  sound  military  reason 
why  thsy  should  not  be  glvan  thf  oon* 
sldaration  mtrltrd  by  thoir  records  ind 
thplr  uniiNiially  long  s«rvio«,  Nowhcra 
In  ths  world  today  in  thtrt  Amertean 
soldittts  who  tMVC  i«rvod  lonior  ovtrstas 
as  a  unit,  ThM«  mtn  havt  not  gvfn 
Man  otvUtMiUon  for  naarly  1  ytftri. 

I  hava  but  a  frw  britif  weeks  to  strvt 
as  a  Mnmber  of  conorasN,  Thtt  mtn 
of  OonniTiifUt's  old  Two  Hundred  and 
IHhth  Antiaircraft  Battery  have  said 
thai  X  am  their  one  ray  of  hOM,  It  la 
Um  fommandrr  of  the  loulh  Paotflo 
tttHktr  who  li  their  real  ray  of  hopt, 
but  I  will  consider  myaalf  rlehly  rt- 
warded  if  X  ean  aohltva  this  last  suersMi 
and  brinff  back  to  this  eountry  a  gmuu 
pf  boyi  and  men  who  havi«  servi'd  us  well 
and  who  now  want  the  light  and  touch 
and  (oel  of  iwirus  snd  family  and  frianda 
as  their  only  reward, 
The  l«tur  from  the  louth  Pacific  fol* 

lOWi! 

aapraaantatlvs  Conepow. 

DBAS  la:  We,  the  undersigned,  ara  writing 
you  thla  latter  in  appraetetloa  of  your  effort 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  the  men  of  tha  Two  Hundred  and 
Bgbtta  C.  A.  A.  A.,  who  are.  as  you  namad 
them,  "forgotten  men  of  the  Army."  Wa 
are  also  members  of  the  original  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Eighth  outfit  and.  whUe  we  are 
not  all  from  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  wa 
feel  that  we  also  should  be  shown  some  con- 
sideration when  they  release  rotation  quotas. 
We  have  spent  33  months  overseas,  of  which 
15  have  been  In  New  Guinea.  We  have 
watched  the  Aiistralians  come  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  homes  on  leave.  We  have  also 
seen  United  Sutes  troops  who  came  overseas 
at  least  7  to  10  montJis  after  lis  get  larger 
quotas  of  men  to  go  home.  There  is  nothing 
fair  In  that  and  unless  you  have  one  foot  In 
the  grave  It  will  taJce  approximately  16  mora 
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months  overseas  before  we  are  home.  There 
must  certainK  be  some  provision  that  should 
give  the  veterans  a  little  priority  over  the 
ones  who  came  long  after  us  and  at  least 
give  us  a  larger  quota  or  make  it  possible 
to  give  us  home  furloughs. 

It  makes  us  soldiers  a  little  bitter  when 
they  say  that  due  to  lack  of  shipping  that 
they  can't  send  us  back  but  then  on  the  same 
page  they  tell  of  Australian  war  brides  who 
Bre  going  back  to  our  homes.  Which  is  the 
most  Important,  the  soldiers  to  get  home  or 
the  Aussie  girls? 

You  have  made  yourself  the  soldiers  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Blghth  one  ray  of  hope  and 
we  thank  you  sincerely.  We  also  realize  that 
there  is  a  war  going  on  but  surely  they  can't 
expect  us  to  stay  overseas  indefinitely  when 
there  Is  no  shortage  of  antiaircraft  We  are 
not  young  fellows  who  don't  know  ovir  own 
minds,  but  you  of  many  were  the  one  to  voice 
some  of  our  problems.  You  mentioned  de- 
hydrated foods;  If  .you  only  knew  what  we 
have  been  eating  you  would  be  astonished. 
We  have  no  radio  of  the  battery's.  I  per- 
sonally bought  a  radio  for  $90  which  should 
have  sold  for  $30.  yet  you  see  news  shots  of 
the  radios  the  special  service  is  supposed  to 
give  to  the  soldiers.  Our  superiors  tell  us  to 
forget  about  the  rotation  plan  and  sbout 
going  home,  but  when  we  get  the  papers  from 
home  and  see  of  the  fellows  who  have  re- 
turned and  who  havent  even  left,  we  wonder 
who  Is  right  and  Is  that  the  law  of  equal- 
ity upon  which  our  Government  Is  suppoaad 
to  be  based. 

Our  last  and  only  hope  seems  to  He  in 
you  and  others  who  think  as  we  and  you  do 
and.  Ilka  you.  are  not  sfraid  to  volca  thair 
opinions  to  give  us  a  fair  deal. 

Ws  will  wait  anxiously  for  your  reply,  and 
we  hope  that  soma  action  will  be  Uken  in 
the  v»ry  near  future. 
Thanking  you,  ws  sre, 

Charles  R  Toy,  Columbus,  Ohio,  eor* 
Borsli  Arnold  L.  ntapir*.  ftrooa* 
Itn.   Ualne,    corp«nal;    It4»l>erl   J, 
Olaffey.  Hertford,  Conn  ,  staff  ser* 
geanti  IrnaH  J,  CIssel,  Crsw(urds> 
vine,    Ind,,   sarieanti    Nenry    «l, 
Osgne,   Wsieftown,  Conn,,  staff 
svrsasnti   Albert  f   Ihsmie,  De« 
triiit,  Mieh,,  eorporsli  James  T. 
MiMsr,  Klrisslon,  Tenn  ,  ooraorslt 
Cyril  ■  rador,  Tcrrtogion,  Conn., 
taehnli'si  s#rB«««ii«i   l>'UH  A,  Cu- 
BNito,  Nfw  Hnvsii,  ('<mn ,  eorp* 
rait  Ossimsr  J.  KimU.  UNevllle, 
Oonn,  ssrssHnti  Naeen  L.  Mhsw, 
Oroveiand,  Msm  ,  swgesnti  Ifor. 
man  N.  Osin.  Jr.,  tt>r**%  Mills, 
Long  tslsnd,  eerporsi;  Melvin  N, 
Whslen.   UiebAeld,   Conn.,   ser. 
■eantt   Nicr   J-   Musljo,   riits- 
burgh,  H.,  eiwporali  Herbert  rf. 
Irving,  Hertford.  Oonn,,  teehnu 
elsn,    third    elsssj    Otto    »wJrn, 
Uimutn.  Mnm  ,  iioriMrsIt   Riehsrd 
^         M£inUMh,  Hornall,  N.  T ,  eorporal; 
John    M     fsnalls,    fhniihlngton. 
Conn.,  sergsanti  John  g.  Koalyk, 
rerryvtlle, Conn. eorporal;  VIoeant 
C.  rrawiey,  Towanda,  Pa.,  teebnl- 
eian  fourth  class:  Irving  L.  Loff- 
mm.  Hartford.  Conn.,  technician 
fifth  class;  James  T.  Grady.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  technician  fourth 
class:  John  J.  Maczeo.  Jr..  DeUolt. 
Mich.;    George   Kindy.   Cleveland. 
Ohio,  technician  fifth  class;  Guldo 
Tognlnalli.  Canaan,  Conn.,  tech- 
nician fifth  class;  John  L.  Labrie, 
Hartford,        Conn.,       technician 
fourth  class;  William  W.  Dickens. 
Bethel,    Conn.,    technician    fifth 
class;  William  D.  GrUBn.  Shelton. 
Conn.,  sergeant;    Vernon  McKen- 
zle.  North  Industry.  Ohio,  techni- 
cian fifth  class;   Joseph  J.  8mol- 
len.    Mansfield.    Ohio,    technician 
fifth  class;    Paxil  P.  Longo,  West 


Cornwall,  Conn.,  technician 
fourth  class:  Howard  J.  Gibbons, 
Hartford.  Conn.,  technician  fifth 
class;  William  8.  Travis,  Hsrtford. 
Conn.,  technical  sergeant;  Rob- 
ert E.  Francefort,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  technician  fourth  class: 
Edward  Krasnlckl.  Torrlngton, 
Conn.,  technician  fifth  class; 
Howard  Edwards,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  corporal. 


Merchant 


Sppi  to 


England 


acquired  on  a  charter  basis  at  fair  rates  and 
for  a  limited  period  without  having  the  effect 
of  subsidizing  the  American  mercantile 
marine. 

Shlnwell  asserted  he  was  most  confident 
about  the  future  of  BrlUln's  mercantile  ma- 
rine. He  suggested  an  sccurate  estimate  of 
American  shipping  after  hostilities  was  im- 
possible. 

"Who  can  tell  whether  as  a  result  of  the 
Pacific  war  they  (the  Americans)  may  find 
themselves  denuded  of  a  large  number  of 
ships  and  the  competitive  position  may  not 
be  so  intense  as  some  people  Imagine  It  Is 
going  to  be." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22.  1944 

Mr.  WEICHEL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  notice  the  British  talk  about 
reduction  of  our  merchant  tonnage  and 
oppose  what  they  call  a  deal  on  our  Lib- 
erty ships,  and  include  a  news  Item  from 
a  Newfoundland  paper  under  a  London 
dateline : 

8oMt  Bamni  11.  P'a  Orrotm  to  Unttb) 
BTATta  LtacsTT  8mif  Deai,— Do  Not  Want 
BsrrAm   To   Bvr    "Rcdvmoamt   AutaicAM 

TONNAOS" 

(By  MalTin  Appel) 

London,  November  1,— The  slie  and  pre- 
ponderanoe  of  the  t^nlted  itatee  marchant 
fleet  were  dliirtuiMd  In  ths  BrMliih  House  of 
0«>mmo«B  today  whsn  sevatal  M  P  '•  voieed 
ottp<NiHiun  against  a  proposed  AmerlKHn  Uov- 
ernmeiit  irsnsfer  of  t^OOO  Uberty  ships  to 
BriiNln  sflar  the  war, 

Rafsrrini  to  whst  be  termed  "redundant 
Amertean  tuitsge,"  Ool.  Thomse  Oreenwetl, 
stoeaty  eonneeted  with  the  British  ■hipbuitd* 
ini  industry,  asasrtad  there  whi  h  •ubvisiiiial 
rumor  that  ihs  uniied  lUtee  liitsHdsd  turn- 
ing over  a  ih)'U»Mttd  LIlMrty  vessels  10  000,> 
000  ttms— to  BrliNin  H*  hupad  th*  (lovsrn* 
nient  would  decline  ths  ofTsr  bs«MUiMi  "it 
would  kHook  British  shipbuilding  stone  sold 
for  »br»ut  10  years," 

Kmshtisl  ihiiiwell,  the  Ubor  Fsrtr's  ehlef 
•poSssrnsn  on  AhtplHilKUng  snd  ihlpbulldlng 
msttsrt,  )«ii)#d  III  tn»  d»b*ts  t4i  voUs  a 
titauts  to  the  masnin«'e»(t  sarvieee  rendered 
Ut  us  by  the  United  ntst*s,  but."  lie  OMM 
tmusd,  ''e^jtislly  wa  hsvs  rsndi»rsd  aarvlee.  It 
hs«  not  been  a  une-wsy  trsffKi,  and  therefore, 
In  eommerelsl  and  marttima  dsri*M»its,  ws 
must  think  of  th«  paramount  needs  of  tbls 
eountry  snd  Botpirs,  tor  tha  BmfHre  eomee 
Into  thu  miiti«r  on  ths  qusstioo  of  trade  " 

Bpeftktng  candidly  to  his  American  friends. 
ihlnwaU  declsred  the  Liberty  ships  ware  built 
for  Atlantte  trsde  srul  Britain  wantad  ships 
for  ganaral  trade  and  the  best  Judgea  of 
British  requirements  were  those  assoclatad 
with  the  BrltUb  shipping  industry,  provided 
their  decision  dovetailed  Into  national  needs, 

TOOCOaTLT 

Moreover.  Liberty  ships  were  costly.  Shln- 
well asserted,  and  while  Britain's  refusal  to 
purchase  them  might  present  the  Maritime 
Commission  with  a  problem:  he  felt  thU 
country  should  not  enter  Into  any  sales  dis- 
cussions. 

"They  (the  U.  8.  Maritime  Commission) 
can  lay  them  up  or  break  them  up.  Tliat  is 
a  matter  for  America  to  determine."  be 
declared. 

While  British  shipping  needs  might  re- 
qvilre  the  use  of  some  Liberty  ships  for  a 
period  after  the  war,  be  felt  tbey  should  be 


Address  of  Hon.  Helen  Gaha^an  Douslas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Nxw  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22.  1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Hitw  Gahaoan  Dottclas,  national 
committeewoman  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  Chicago,  111.,  July  30. 1944: 

Wa.  tha  people,  are  angagad  In  an  anter* 
pHee  of  freedom,  We  turn  our  sttentlon  In 
the  midst  of  ginbsl  wsr  to  s  nationsl  election, 
Wo  Hatlon  thst  hsi  lost  any  part  of  freedom 
could  enfaga  in  an  election,  Ho  Nstion, 
not  free,  wmild  be  hsvtng  this  rnnventioM. 
or  flould  have  held  the  eonvantlon  which  took 
plAce  hers  three  weeks  ago, 

Ws,  lbs  pe«)|»H»  know  iimight,  proudlv  end 
tritimpiiftiitly,  thst  ours  U  s  free  und,  sttd 
nil  moiivsied  part  of  us  ean  tell  us  «Hher. 
wiM  At  thu  hour  our  freedom  brings  l»Mh 
renpftnaiiiility,  The  people  of  Amarle*  een« 
not  sfford  to  mske  a  mistske,  We  eantwH 
afford  to  endsnger  our  future  bjr  muddy 
thinking  or  limited  vielon, 

Ws  sre  a  fres  people  But  freedom  U  nnl 
something  thst  nsn  be  Inherited— taken 
from  the  sh'<uirter«  of  one  generstlen  aiid 
piseed  on  the  nhoulrter*  rif  soul  her  We 
must  esrn  freHlum  so  that  we  msy  prise  It- 
know  wBen  It  IS  in  )e«ipardy,  for  ws  eail  IBM 
our  rreedom  not  only  from  withoM  Mr 
but  froM  within  eurselvaa. 


Wf  w 


IMS  Tsar 


Freedom  demands  self  •diselpline,  eeerlBeae, 
Slid  a  high  oUnut  ut  laadershlP.  freedom 
flamands  dsity  inuiligenea  and  moral  leaU 
of  people  who  would  enjoy  IM  glorloua  blesa' 
logs,  Tha  two-party  system  Is  the  Amariran 
davlee  by  whiah  thoae  tests  ara  posed  most 
savaraly  for  us.  We  eharlsh  thst  sysUro,  la 
this  year  of  yeara  wa  weleome  that  taae. 

Tonight  wa  wUl  select  the  man  who  as 
President  of  tbaaa  United  BUtas  for  the  nest 
4  years  will  bava  graatar  raaponalbUltles  than 
any  other  man  has  ever  had. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  the  next  President  wlh  have  enormous 
Influence  In  bringing  the  war  to  complete 
victory.  As  the  head  of  the  Nation,  charged 
by  the  Constitution  wl*.h  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  he  will  hsve  more  Influence 
on  the  peace  terms  than  any  other  person 
In  thU  world.  As  Chief  Executive  he  wUl  be 
required  to  take  the  lead  In  shaping  domes- 
tic affairs  during  the  period  of  demobilization 

and  after.  ^  ..^    -. 

We  must  not  commit  the  lives  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  people  to  Inexperience 
and  negation. 
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We  muit  haw  a 
who  la  wholly  caiwHto 
with  ttM  intrieate  and  multltudtnoua  prob- 
lem* that  must  be  met  and  solved  In  war- 
ttiiM.  We  must  hare  a  aaa  at  liigh  abttlty 
to  d««l  wtth  the  great  proWama  d  tftplo- 

^ to  ait  wtth  the  reprtBentatlvea  of  the 

■attoo*  o(  the  world  on  familiar  and  cooii- 
dMrt  tarms.  We  must  chooae  a  humanitarian 
vtth  praettenl  and  proven  plans,  for  Insurtog 
»  pri  wf  partod  d  high  productk»  and 
•quttaMa  dtatrlbatkni. 

Wai.  th»  paoftla.  want  no  bread  lines  as  a 
VHQit  of  tlM  psM*  wa  aU  long  for. 

We  want  the  man  wboae  every  act  over  12 
years  shows  that  he  hatca  and  loathea  tvead 
lines  with  every  fiber  of  hU  being  We  want 
the  man  who  haa  taken  more  concentrated 
liom  tte  f«w  than  any  other  man  in 
in  hlMaey,  baeavaa  he  baa  rafuaed  to 
_  any  part  ot  the  American  people  to 

~pov«rty. 

Bar*  tooltbt.  we  are  keenly  aware  of  our 
a»en  and  women  on  battle  fronts  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  in  our  beana  tbe  deepest 
gratitude  for  their  sacrlflces. 

We  are  of  atcrn  determination  to  give 
•Mb  and  every  one  of  them  not  just  Up 
'aarrlce  but  full  opportunity  for  rehablMta- 
tlon.  for  edueatlon.  for  Joba.  for  advancement, 
in  a  full  and  happy  life  when  this  war  is 


We  each  aae  our  own.  you  and  I.  tbe  one 
ve  Idve  best,  in  relation  to  tbla  war.  Tbcie 
la  scarcely  a  home  acroas  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  that  has  not  been 
toudiad  by  it.  But  you  belittle  your  son. 
yoor  dBOgbter.  your  husband,  and  I  belittle 
my  hwaband  and  we  tmperU  oar  cbOdran 
OBlMB  we  aaa  our  dear  ones  now  serving  over- 
ana  In  relation  to  tbeir  country,  tbeir  world. 
tfeatr  future. 

It  la  with  tbla  future  In  mind  that  this 
eonventkm  makea  lu  choice  tonight. 

We  know  that  this  country,  mindful  of 
tka  quickening  pulaa  c€  social  change  tbe 
world  over,  will  chooaa  a  Prcaideat  who  will 
iMd  t»  U>  a  fuller  and  riobex  life. 

We  know  thU.  beeauaa  we  are  tbe  party 
of  tbe  people.  Tbe  Democratic  Party  haa  no 
iutereaU  apart  from  the  intcreeta  of  the 
American  people.  It  has  no  interests  apart 
from  the  intereata  of  the  American  aoldien — 
tbe  mllliona  of  American  workers — and  of 
buslnesa. 

la  no  conflict  betwem  what  tbe 
ktic  Party  wants  and  what  the  ma- 
Jorltf  o(  the  people  of  America  want;  tor 
they  w«nt  tbe  sama. 

ftmwifa  wanted  an  eOcient  amy.  Ours 
la  tba  beat  equipped  army  ever  aent  into 
battia  qiiw  ta  tbe  beat  eiotbad  army  ever 
•ant  Into  battto— ours  is  tba  beat  cared  for 
army  war  aent  into  battle.  The  reaaon  la 
abort,  almple.  and  clear.  This  admlnistra- 
tlan  baa  no  tntataata  apart  from  tbe  fighting 
aaoB.   daufbtats.   fatbera.   and    mothcra   of 


Tbla  Is  tba  fbst  of  ABMrtcais  wan  la  wblcb 
there  baa  not  been  a  acandaloua  Inflattaai. 
Tbla  adminlatntlQn  baa  no  Intaiaala  in  run- 
aaray  prlcea,  beoauaa  tbe  E>emoaatla  Party 
baa  no  lataraat  apart  from  the  people  wbo 
mual  psf  tba  prtoea  lor  food,  dotblng.  and 

THS  TavLT  coafaaavATTvs  pastt 

Tbla  administration  is  the  instrument  of 
tbe  people.  It  has  been  forged  by  them  In 
three  succeaslve  campaigns,  as  their  tool  for 
obtaining  what  they  want,  what  tbey  need, 
what  tbey  mvtst  have  in  order  to  Live. 

Tba  people  of  America  have  made  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  aa  they  have  made  the  raOroads 
ttM  bl^ways.  the  bridges  and  tba  tall 
of  America.  They  have  mada  the 
tic  Party  to  conserve  their  harttaga. 
Democratic  Party  la  tbe  true  cooaarva- 
ttva  party.  We  have  conserved  hope  and  am- 
blUon  in  the  hearts  of  our  people. 


peop  e' 
hj  ve 


sickneas.  accident 


We  are  the  oonaervative 
conserved  the  akills  of  their 
bnsbanded  our  national 
saved  millions  of  homes  and 
doenre  and  conaerved  the 
democracy. 

We  have  rescued  banks 
nica.  ineured  crops  and 
have  built  schools      We 
Hooding  rivers  and  turned 

We  have  begun  a  program 
women   from   the  constant 
unemployment 
dread  of  insecure  old  age. 
We  have  turned  a  once 
ravished,  povarty-strlcken 
of  four  and  a  half  million 
is  now  a  productive,  happy 
Tennessee  River  Valley. 

We  have  replanted  the 
the  son.    Ours  la  tbe 

We  have  guarded  children 
by    labor    laws.    planr>ed 
grama,  provided  dintes. 
atlve  party. 

Quia  ia  tbe  party  that 
which  have  given  dignity 
the  wtxldng  men  and  womei  i 
Oora  la  tbe  party  that  ha 
vidual  aware  of  the  need  for 
In  a  true  democracy.    We  i 
Uve  party. 

We  iMve  conaerved  the 
people'a  govemn^nt — a 


larty.  We  have 
landa.  We  have 
We  have 
arms  from  f ore- 
lamily  stake  in 


reacurcea. 


trust  compa- 

s  savings.    We 

checked   the 

into  power. 

to  free  men  and 

aagging  fear  of 

and  the 


t  Mm 


ieaolatcd.  flood- 

\  alley,  the  home 

p  eople.  Into  what 

to  live— the 


cooae  vatlve 


forest,  referttllzed 
party, 
protected  them 

sftiool-lunch   pro- 
la  theconaarr- 


Out 


Bid 


created  laws 

protection  to 

of  this  country. 

made  the  Indi- 

hls  participation 

re  tbe  conaerva- 


pi  ople's  faith  in  a 


del  ooeracy. 


HAZT  aXPTIBUCAM  1  aiAlCS 


eonae  rvattve 


dr  «m 


itradicticDs, 
imagina  Lions 


Because  wa  are  the 
reject  tbe  hazy  Republican 
country  can  get  along  wltt 
dismantled,  its  housing 
its  wages  and  price  control  i 
window.     Tbe    Republican 
dreamers      They  have  no 
people  or  wtth  the  realltl^ 
and  needs. 

This  program  Is  a  dream 
muddle  and  confusion.    In 
they  have  turned  to  this 
have  nothing  to  offer  In 
cept  a  aeries  of  eon 
Bible  calls  wicked 
tersata  oa  are  the  dreams 
and  wooBon  ot  America  for 
for  familiea — and  we  are 
these  dreams  a  reality. 

It  Is  because  tbe  Democr  i 
ambitions  apart  from  tbe 
American  people  tbat  wa 
you  in  contradictory  terou 
aa  double  talk. 

Tbe    Republican 
hlmadf  to  carry  to  Japan 
Ing  and  complete  tbat  ever 
tbam  will  know  that  be  hau 

Aiul  at  tbe  same  time  tb« 
form  does  not  Indicate  by 
aingle  wnrd  that  tberc  Is 
vrar  aacrtflce. 

Tbat  la  double  talk. 


party,  we 

dream  that  this 

its  Government 

prt^rama  destroyed, 

thrown  out  the 

leaders    are    the 

ontact  with  the 

of  their  want* 


candid  ite 


anr 


nmvmjcAM  ooxju  x  talk 


tlie 
rtduce 


a; 


Fe<leral 


The  Republican  Party  ba 
reduce  taxes  to  tha  normal 
government  as  soon  as 
also  baa  pledged  Itself  to 
debt.    It  haa  not  explain^ 
debt  can  be  so  reduced 
That  Is  double  talk. 

The  Republican  Party 
aupport  farm  pricca,  but  ix 
tells  tba  larmers  that 
un-American.     What  double 

The  Republican  leadership 
barrlara  to  world  trade  be 
that  foreign  goods  be  kept 
try.    And  tbat  ia  double 

The  Republican  leadershft) 
need  vlgoroua  young    mej 
becauae  of  tbe  hard  Jobs 
It  also  declares  that  W 
have  nothing  to  do  wben 


t  lat 
raabng 


nightmare  o< 

their  bankruptcy 

beqause  they 

t^lr  platform  es- 

and  what  the 

What  In- 

the  young  men 

Joba.  for  homes. 

determined  to  make 


tic  Party  bas  no 

lunbitlona  of  tba 

( ladaln  to  talk  to 

Qr  what  ta  known 


has    pledged 
defeat  so  crusta- 

laat  mas  among 
been  beaten. 
Republican  plat- 
i  single  line  or  a 

need  for  further 


pledged  Itself  to 
expenditures  of 

war  ends  and 
the  national 

how  taxes  and 
the  same  time. 


pledged  Itaelf  to 

tbe  aame  breath 

subsidiea  are 

talk. 

demaarts  tbat 

reduced,  and  also 

out  of  this  coun- 


ts Ik. 


declnes  that  we 

in  Washington. 

He  ahead,  and 

:toa  is  going  to 

this  war  ia  over. 


AU  government  wtU  be  returned  to  tha 
Btatea.    And  tbat  Is  double  talk. 

The  Republican  Party  declares  that  it  la 
tbe  party  of  the  Conatltutloi\,  but  lU  nomi- 
nee declarea  that  he  will  not  participate  in 
the  active  ouinagement  of  tha  war. 

TbU  thoughtless  and  inept  argument  Ig- 
nores the  fact  that  our  founding  fathers 
carefully  provided  for  civilian  control  of  the 
military  as  the  only  possible  safeguard  of 
damocratlc  life.  The  ConsUtution  gave  the 
people  tha  right  to  elect  a  civilian  comman- 
der In  chief  of  the  armed  forcea. 

Tet,  the  Republican  nominee  runa  for  the 
ofllce  of  Commander  in  Chief  on  the  solemn 
pledge  that  if  elected  he  will  not  fuiOll  bis 
duUca.    Tbat  ia  double  talk. 


CBAIf  OBD  TDwaa 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  wben  the 
cbolce  of  the  top  positions  of  tba  armed 
forces  had  to  be  made,  when  tbe  choice  of 
theaters  In  which  to  concentrate  our  elfec- 
ttvenev  had  to  be  made,  the  Republican  lead- 
era  complained  that  the  war  waa  being  man- 
aged poorly  by  our  Commander  in  Chief. 

Kow  that  we  are  on  the  threahold  of  tri- 
umph, now  that  every  military  fact  In  the 
world  testtflea  to  the  magnificence  with  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  performed  bis  duties 
aa  Commander  in  Chief,  tbe  Republlcana 
have  changed  their  argumenta.  And  their 
tune  la  now  that  the  American  Armies  and 
Navies  need  no  Commander  in  Chief,  and  that 
tba  war  arlll  ran  Itaelf.  And  that  Is  double 
talk. 

The  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party, 
lacking  snfbelcnt  vision  and  stature,  has 
made  a  miserable  attempt  to  discredit  Pres- 
ident Rooaevelt's  work  in  flying  personally  to 
the  far  places  of  the  world,  to  sit  down  with 
the  heads  of  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Rus- 
sian states.  These  conferencea.  which  have 
built  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between 
our  President  and  other  leaders  of  the  United 
Natlooa  have  been  the  greateat  dennnstra- 
tkjo  in  history  of  working  unity  on  the  part 
of  the  peoples  of  this  vrorld — a  unity  and 
UDderatandlng  that  will  prove  to  be  the 
foundation  for  action  to  prevent  future  wars. 
Tba  Republlean  nominee  implies  that  he 
will  participate  in  no  such  ccxiferences.  He 
declares  that  be  will  delegate  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  to  a  secretary  wboee  name  we 
do  not  even  know.  It  la  the  President,  how- 
ever, under  tbe  American  Constitution,  who 
ia  reaponalble  for  foreign  policy.  He  la  re- 
sponaiblc  to  the  people.  Once  again  the  Re- 
pul^cau  candidate  seems  to  divest  himself 
o<  a  duty. 

The  reason,  of  course,  for  the  Republican 
attempt  to  divest  tbe  office  of  the  Presidency 
of  theae  vital  constitutional  duties  is  clear. 
The  Republican  leaders  realise  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  suspect  that  the  Republican 
candidate  Is  not  properly  equipped  for  the 
tremendous  taslu  ahead. 

The  Republican  leaders  realise  that  the 
people  of  America  know  that  President 
Roosevelt  haa  shown  himaclf  to  be  equal  to 
auch  tasks  and  all  emergencies. 

The  powers  of  leadership,  vision,  and 
akatcamanahlp  of  Preaident  Boosevelt  are 
universally  recognised. 

roa  AIX  AMBDCA 

Whoever  becomes  President  succeeds  in 
doing  so  because  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  a  majority  of  the  voters  regardless  of 
party.  There  arent  enough  Democrats  to 
elect  a  President,  nor  are  there  enough  Re- 
publicans alone  to  do  so.  Franklin  Delano 
Boosevelt  bas  been  elected  President  for 
three  successive  terms — and  each  time  the 
Republicans  have  helped  to  put  him  in 
office. 

Tbe  last  three  elections  have  shown  tbat 
tha  Democratic  Party  has  been  the  best 
friend  the  Republican  rank  and  file  voter 
ever  had.  He  knows  It.  and  he  has  voted 
acconfingly. 
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And  that,  again,  is  because  he  knows  that 
the  Democratic  Party  has  no  secret^plra- 
tlons  of  its  own:  it  has  no  private  goals 
which  are  different  from  the  goals  of  the 
American  people. 

Every  program  of  our  administration  has 
been  one  for  all  of  America:  every  bit  of  so- 
cial legislation  we  have  favored  has  been  de- 
signed to  help  Americans  on  the  basis  of 
their  need. 

Never  before  In  American  history  have  the 
people  of  both  parties  been  so  long  united 
on  one  man.  They  have  been  united  in  sup- 
port of  rrankl'n  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  be- 
lieves the  wealth  of  a  nation  Is  lu  people: 
and  the  people  will  elect  him  again,  be- 
cause they  know  tbat  he  has  no  ambition 
that  is  not  for  all  of  America. 


Shapinf  the  Economic  Future:  Employ- 
ment  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  "Shaping  the  Economic  Fu- 
ture— Employment  of  Veterans,"  deliv- 
ered by  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  Retraining  and  Employ- 
ment, before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  at  New  York  City,  November  15, 
1944. 

I  have  an  estimate- from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  printing  the  address  will  be 
$173.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  that  next 
to  another  war  the  worst  tlireat  on  tbe 
post-war  horizon  is  the  posslbUity  of  mass 
x^employment  such  as  occurred  all  over  the 
world  after  the  last  war. 

When  peace  comes  the  problem  of  total 
employment  will  at  once  overshadow  every 
other  issue.  The  guarantee  of  the  right  to 
work  for  all  our  people  will  appear  as  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy  and  America's  leadership  in  the 
world.  This  country  cannot  ask  11.000.000 
men  to  leave  their  *  homes  and  loved 
ones  and  to  risk  permanent  disability  and 
even  death  and  hope  to  compensate  them 
with  p-nslons.  separation  pay,  or  Job  prefer- 
ence. They  must  be  assured  wide  open  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

The  reemployment  of  veterans  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  tied  up  with  our  ability  to 
shape  our  economic  future;  with  our  ability 
to  create  conditions  favorable  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  ^conomy.  so  that  all  the 
workers  of  America  will  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  useful  work  and  the  national 
Income  wUl  be  sufficient  to  sustain  an  ex- 
panded market  for  goods  and  services  with 
improved  standards  of  living. 

Stated  specifically  the  problem  is  that  of 
achieving  totally  new  economic  standards  on 
the  basis  of  detailed  plans,  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars of  national  income  and  a  definite  num- 
ber ot  jobs.    This  problem  cannot  be  solved 


by  those  who  continually  look  backward, 
or  by  visionaries  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
It  requires  a  bold  imaginative  grasp  of  the 
situation  and  ability  to  translate  It  into  an 
operational  blueprint  of  what  must  be  done 
step  by  step,  and  month  by  month,  to  reach 
the  goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Awareness  o*  a  problem  is  the  first  step 
in  solving  it.  You  will  recall  that  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war  we  did  not  know  what 
our  problem  was.  We  failed  to  realize  that 
tremendous  dislocations  of  men  and  machin- 
ery and  ways  of  behaving  could  not  be  ad- 
Justed  offhand.  We  returned  to  our  con- 
ventional viewpoints  and  habits  confidently 
expecting  them  to  lead  us  back  into  nor- 
malcy. Most  people  went  on  as  though  eve^T- 
thing  would  be  as  it  always  had  l>een.  Even 
economists  in  some  quarters  were  l!ke  the 
blind  leading  the  blind  so  that  they  feU  into 
the  ditch. 

Uncontrolled  events  took  their  course.  War 
contracts  were  canceled  overnight:  produc- 
tion and  price  controls  were  removed.  Fotir 
million  servicemen  were  demobilized  within 
a  year,  with  $60  separation  pay  and  a  rail- 
road ticket  home.  Considerable  numbers  of 
them  returned  to  communities  where  war 
workers  were  being  dismissed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  with  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  tide  them  over,  and  no  well- 
worked-out  plan  for  retraining  and  reem- 
ployment. Inflation  unchecked  carried  the 
cost  of  living  to  double  its  pre-war  leveL 
Then  came  the  slump,  then  the  post-war 
boom  which  many  thought  was  the  begin- 
ning of  lasting  prosperity,  and  finally  the 
great  bust  of  the  early  thirties,  and  then 
the  Second  World  War  with  its  prosperity 
at  the  expense  of  destruction. 

Again  we  face  the  parting  of  the  ways  and 
the  issues  of  life  and  death  for  this  and  the 
next  generation.  The  decisions  we  make  now 
and  our  will  to  achieve,  will  reach  down  the 
long  years  determining  whether  this  gigantic 
struggle  is  to  result  in  a  permanent  peace 
or  only  an  armistice;  whether  we  shaU  live 
in  an  era  of  abundance  or  sink  again  into 
the  abyaa  of  depression.  "There  is  a  tide  in 
the  affairs  of  men,"  and  that  tide  is  now  here. 
Opportunity  presents  Itself  once  more,  with 
certain  advantages.  We  are  possessed  of  in- 
strumentalities and  resources  both  concep- 
tual and  administrative,  which  we  did  not 
possess  25  years  ago.  We  have  bad  experience 
and  that  experience  has  opened  our  eyes. 
The  world  is  too  civilized  and  men  are  too 
intelligent  to  continue  to  permit  disaster 
after  disaster.  We  have  learned  by  now  that 
modern  civilization  and  modem  war.  with 
its  ever  increasing  potentialities  for  destruc- 
tion, cannot  survive  in  the  same  world;  we 
have  learned  that  depressions  can  be  con- 
trolled and  attenuated  and  that  your  eco- 
nomic destiny  Is  in  otir  own  hands.  It  Is  my 
hope,  and  I  am  sure  it  ia  yours,  that  the 
hitherto  unsolved  problems  of  war  and  de- 
pression have  come  to  their  climax  and  will 
be  solved  by  this  generation  before  it  ia  too 
late. 

As  Retraining  and  Reemployment  Admin- 
istrator, I  am  profoundly  concerned  with  tha 
economic  problem  following  this  war.  The 
task  facing  us  is  one  of  imprecedented  diffi- 
culty. We  have  already  been  in  this  war 
almost  twice  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  last 
war.  Then  there  were  4,000,000  men  In  the 
armed  services;  now  there  are  11.000.000. 
Then  we  were  spending  $15,000,000,000  a 
year;  now  we  are  spending  ninety  billion. 
Then  we  were  producing,  at  the  peak,  4,000,- 
000  tons  of  shipping  a  year;  today  ships  are 
leaving  the  ways  at  the  rate  of  almost 
20,000,000  tons  a  year.  Then  a  quarter  of 
our  national  product  waa  for  war;  now  half 
of  it  is  for  war.  Then  the  liquidation  prob- 
lem was  for  $7,000,000,000  of  unfilled  con- 
tracts: now  it  is  for  a  predicted  seventy  bU- 
llon.    Then  we  kept  business  going  aa  tisual; 


now  we  have  radical  conversions  calling  for 
Jtist  as  radical  reconversions.  Then  thera 
were  few  Government -owned  plants;  now 
the  Gtovemment  ovros  three-quarters  of  tha 
factories  built  during  the  war,  controls  100 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  synthetlo 
jTibber,  100  percent  of  the  production  of  air- 
craft gasoline,  92  percent  of  the  production 
of  magnesium,  90  percent  of  the  production 
of  aircraft,  and  60  percent  of  the  production 
of  machine  tools. 

The  reconversion  problem  Is  aa  extended 
i>nd  complex  as  the  dislocations  we  have  un- 
dergone. It  Includes  such  factors  ss  con- 
tract termination,  surplus  property  disposal, 
reconversion  of  factories,  reconversion  at 
men.  creation  of  Jobs,  creation  of  biuinMi 
confidence,  public  investment  as  a  stimulus 
to  private  investment,  taxation  and  innumer- 
able other  problems  which  must  be  fitted  Into 
an  Integrated  operational  plan.  It  Includes 
inflationary  curlis,  trade  agreemenu,  par- 
ticipation in  plans  for  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  Europe,  and  also  the  complex 
psychological  factors  which  play  a  part  In 
saving  and  spending,  confidence  and  hesi- 
tation. 

The  problem  of  the  reemployment  of  vet- 
erana  is  part  of  tbla  larger  problem.  Tba 
fate  of  the  veteran  la  one  with  the  fate  of 
all  our  workers.  If  there  ia  not  full  employ- 
ment In  an  expanding  economy  with  Income 
enough  to  provide  active  market-  for  the 
goods  that  are  produced,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do  particularly  for  veterans 
which  wUl  solve  the  problem.  Only  class 
divisions  of  all  varieties  can  result  from  em- 
phasis on  jobs  for  one  group  when  there  arc 
not  enough  Jobs  to  go  around.  The  problem 
of  finding  Jobs  for  veterans  will  be  attenuated 
to  no  problem  at  all  if  there  are  Jobs  enough 
to  go  around,  and  It  will  be  a  irost  difficult 
problem  under  any  other  circumstances. 

We  need  to  be  very  practical.  Political 
idealism  and  economic  planning  on  tha 
verbal  level  will  not  solve  the  problem.  To 
speak  plainly,  there  must  be  a  "logistics  of 
the  peace"  on  the  home  front  similar  to  the 
logistics  of  the  war.  We  could  not  success- 
fully wage  a  mrodem'  war  without  detailed 
planning  right  dovm  to  the  blueprint  stage. 
In  war  we  determine  exactly  what  our  objec- 
tives are,  what  the  uncertaintiea  are,  and 
what  conditions  will  be  necessary  for  achiev- 
ing those  objectives  and  meeting  those  uncer- 
tainties. 

In  peace  we  will  need  80.000,000  jobs  for 
60.000,000  workers.  That  ia  our  objective. 
As  far  as  possible,  we  mtiat  know  what  thess 
Jobs  are  and  where  they  are.  The  condi- 
tions supporting  theae  joba  must  be  estab- 
lished. Markets  at  home  and  abroad  must  bs 
maintained  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  work 
produced  by  these  Jobs.  We  must  Increase 
services,  recreation,  and  leisure  as  well.  Wa 
cannot  live  on  gadgeta,  and  we  cannot  always 
be  washing  or  freezing  something.  Manu- 
facture will  only  provide  25  percent  of  normal 
private  employment.  The  great  majority  of 
these  jobs  must  be  in  private  employment. 
The  two  dangerous  alternatives  which  we 
must  guard  against  are.  of  course,  maaa  un- 
employment on  the  one  hand  and  maas  Oov- 
ernment  employment  on  the  other. 

We  must  get  rid  of  economic  instability. 
Business  cycles,  those  "ups  and  downs"  which 
were  unfortunately  established  in  otir  think- 
ing and  Incorporated  into  principles,  must  be 
leveled  up. 

Depressions  once  started  feed  on  them- 
selves developing  results  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  initial  causes.  Converse  movements 
made  operative  at  the  critical  time  can  pre- 
vent them.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Con- 
gress has  provided  for  shelves  of  public  enter- 
prises worked  out  to  the  blueprint  stage  to  bs 
made  operative  at  the  first  signs  of  a  danger- 
ous slump  in  capital  outlays.  Public  Law 
468.  Seventy -eighth  Congress,  to  amend  the 
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Social  8«curltj  Act  to  prorlde  »  luUonal  pro- 
»f  for  wftr  mobllisaUon  and  reconversion 
^cladM  under  Title  V— Public  Works,  the 
pnpAnUlon  at  arcbltectiiral.  eagliMcnng  and 
•eononUc  InTesUgatloot  and  ctodlH.  surveys. 
«)Mlgns.  plans,  working  drawings,  speclflca- 
tvw»«  and  other  actloiu  preliminary  to  tht 
construction  of  such  public  works. 

U  «e  bad  bad  sucb  a  sbeU  of  public  i«oJ- 
•cts  to  throw  Into  the  breach  In  1939  we 
would  not  have  had  the  decline  of  t30.000.- 
OCO.OOO  in  consumption  ezpendltiires  which 
CMoe  so  close  to  bankrupt  ing  our  society. 
Til*  decline  In  capital  outlays  closed  our 
heavy  goods  industries  and  stopped  construc- 
tion oold.  Since  the  u  lemployed  cannot 
mitad  and  since  under  these  conditions  thoee 
who  are  still  employed  are  afraid  to  spend, 
other  Industries  closed,  and  more  wctkers 
W9n  UM  off.  Thus  a  decline  of  $15,000,000.- 
MO  fMdlng  upon  itaelf  caused  the  national 
Income  to  drop  not  $15,000,000,000  but  $45.- 
OOOOCOCOO. 

A  shelf  of  public  works  Is  a  corrective.  It 
la  not  a  eubatltute  for  private  employment 
but  a  stimulus  to  private  employment.  It 
acu  as  a  sUbillzer  in  periods  when  private 
Investment  and  construction  drop,  filling  In 
tlM  cyclical  gap.  and  inducing  and  making 
CfMrmtlve  a  serlea  of  private  enterprises 
doubling  and  trebling  the  Investment  In 
profit  and  employment. 

Covemment  planning  Includes  the  stimu- 
lation of  effective  demand  which  is  the  very 
bloodstream  at  private  enterprise.  It  in- 
cludes the  development  of  forei^  markets, 
the  fiirnlahlng  of  loans  and  credits,  the  en- 
couragement cf  invention  and  new  products, 
the  encouragement  of  rlAk  taking  In  new 
venttires.  pioQt  Incentives,  fiscal  policies 
which  enhance  rather  than  restrict  oppor- 
timlUea  for  private  enterprise,  retralnlrg 
programs  and  generally  the  maintenance  of 
an  economic  climate  favorable  to  prosperity. 
full  employment,  and  rising  standards  of 
living  with  free  enterprise  given  full  rein 
wlthm  the  limits  of  the  public  welfare. 

But  there  mtist  be  planning  at  the  com- 
munitv  level  also.  In  addition  to  the  one 
over-all  plan  there  are  needed  2.OO0.0C0  plans 
e«n«tructed  on  the  desks  of  this  country  s 
SJB00.0C0  Individual  employers.  Planning 
from  above  and  below  are  both  necessary. 
The  planning  of  thousands  of  conunltteea 
in  the  various  communities  of  the  covmtry 
will  utilize  one  cf  America's  greatest  national 
•satu.  without  which  nothing  will  succeed— 
the  resourcefulness  of  her  people  acting  In 
tbetr  own  communities  on  their  own  projects. 
One  plan,  and  2.000X>00  plans — that  is  the 
Ancrlean  way.  America's  bxisinessmen  m\:st 
bt  In  the  picture. 

The  Government  has  a  definite  but  limited 
function  to  perform.  It  Is  not  the  role  of 
tb*  Oovernment  to  tistirp  the  functions  of 
private  enterprise  but  to  act  as  a  stabilizer 
and  a  stimulator.  The  Government  need  cot 
enter  the  general  field  of  production.  The 
more  Industrial  Iced  a  society  becomes  the 
more  vulnerable  It  Is  to  economic  break- 
down. Such  a  society  acta  as  one  great  com- 
plicated machine  which  can  be  stalled  with 
dramatic  suddenness.  The  role  of  the  Oov- 
enunent  in  keeping  It  going  Is  a  marginal 
one  but  It  Is  exceedingly  Important.  Ade- 
quate preventive  programs  set  up  In  advance 
by  the  Government  will  make  long-drawn- 
out  salvaging  proframs  unneceaaary. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empika^ad  that 
the  reemployment  of  veterans  Is  closely  tied 
wp  with  ths  problem  of  our  general  pros- 
parity.  The  tranaltkm  period  will  be.  for 
vMamia  as  It  will  be  for  others,  a  time  of 
•Irala.  At  the  close  of  the  war  millions  of 
workers  will  be  changing  their  Jobs.  Thass 
wUl  ineluds  not  only  those  engaged  in  ths 
final  fatarlaaMoa  of  munitions  but  those  dls- 
plaosd  from  oif«r  expanded  raw  materials  and 
parts  Industries.  Among  them  will  be  work- 
aia  displaced  In  civilian  industries  by  ths 
return  of  old  employees  from  the  armed  serv- 
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Ices.     Into  this  fliild 
gradually  of  course,  some  9j 
seeking  peacetime  jobs,  and 
some  of  these  Jobs.    Some  of 
had  their  educational  plans 
be  entering  schools  and 
be  disabled,  and  in  need  ol 
habilltatlon.    Before  the 
Is  fully  accomplished  a  third 
force  of  the  country  Is  llkel; 
in  a  different  trpe  of  actW 
engaged  In  during  the  war. 

There  will   be  cushioning 
process,   of  course.    The 
the  war  will  end  In  different 
ent  times,  making  a  gradual 
of  both  soldiers  and  war 
Older  workers  and  very  younj 
retiring  from  the  labor  force 
seeking  retraining  or  the 
fesslonal  courses      ~ 
struction  in  devastated 
demands   upon   our   factories 
There  will  be  deferred  inv 
sumer  demands  with  capita: 
sustain  them.     New  enterp^S' 
up  based  on  Inventions  dev 
war.    There  will  be  reduction 
week.  Increased  travel,  and 
recreation. 

But  even  though  the 
predual  and  will  Include 
it  will  nevertheless  be  a  tl 
ticularly    for     servicemen 
abroad,  if  for  no  other  reasoi  i 
have  been  out  of  touch  with 

To     Insure     their    ad; 
passed  Public.  346.  known  as 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
the  provisions  of  the  G.  I. 
detail  except  to  say  that  It 
hospital  facilities  and  liberal 
for  education  and  training 
anty  of  loans  for  homes, 
business  enterprises. 

To  provide  for  the  needs  of 
men.  the  Seventy -eighth 
Public.  10.  which  extends 
activities  of   the   Veterans' 
The  program  provides,  for 
service-connected     disablll 
vocational  handicaps,   a  li 
guidance  aiKl  training  to 
cap.  placement  in  an  c 
their  pattern  of  dlsabllltli 
to  see  that  they  are  esi 

In  ths  training  programa 
acts  the  veteran  if  disabled 
In  the  form  of  Increased 
disabled  In  the  form  of 
Each  service  man  or  wcmaj  i 
ceptlons.  who  has  served 
will  receive  a  minimum 
of  $300.  ard  if  be  has  servetf 
mum  of  tS^O. 

In  order  to  provide  for 
the  transition  period  the 
ployed,  will  receive  C20  a 
as  unemployment 
United  States  Employment 
their  more  than  2.C00 
ready  to  give  the  veteran 
In  returning  to  hla  old  job 
new  one.  through  the 
ploynMnt  representative  In 
Extensive    provision    has 
veterans    In    Government 
given    [>reference    in 
tlons.    The  veteran  may 
on  a  loan.  If  be  dsslrea 
borne,  buy  a  farm,  or  establlkh 

The  Government  through 
eles  ia  providing  guides  and 
ting  up  various  kinds  of  b 
to  make  sure  the  veteran  La 
ever  experience  has  showi 
baaarda  in  caae  be  enters 
self. 

Not  only  Is  the 
l^oyment  and  alda  to 
vate  groups  and  industries 
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try  are  making  special  plans  for  the  proper 
placem^t  of  veterans  In  employment.  In- 
dications are  that  Industry  Is  not  only  carry- 
ing out  the  letter  of  the  law  but  the  spirit 

also. 

I  might  say  In  passing  that  the  veterans 
returning  from  this  war  will  be  the  most  em- 
ployable group  in  our  population.  Eighty 
percent  of  them  wUl  be  under  30  years  of  ags. 
Their  education  averages  second-year  high 
school,  as  compared  with  sixth  grade  In  the 
last  war.  Thirteen  percent  are  college  mer; 
52  percent  are  high-school  men,  of  which 
number  almost  half  are  graduates;  and  only 
36  percent  are  on  the  grade -school  level.  Vv'e 
have  the  healthiest  and  best-educated  Army 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  addition  to  their  high  educational  level 
they  have  had  technical  training.    We  can- 
not pass  off  Army  experience  in  this  war  as 
we  did  after  the  last  v/ar  as  "so  much  time 
out  of  a  man's  Ufe."    Modem  war,  which  uti- 
lises the  Instruments  of  our  Inventive  econ- 
omy all  over  the  world,  develops  skills  sig- 
nificant In  terms  of  employment.    Accordins 
to  General  Somervell,  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  63  percent  of  the  men  in  the  services 
tave  duties  requiring  considerable  technical 
skill.    The  skills  required  In  a  modern  Army 
unit  or  in  a  naval  unit  cut  across  the  whole 
range  of  civilian  occupations  and  therefore 
demand  consideration  both  In  further  edu:a- 
tlon  and  employment.     Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  have  had  training  In  photog- 
raphy, radio,  and  radar  operation  and  repair 
with  the  necessary  theory.    Perhaps  2.000.C03 
men.  practically  all  above  average  In  Inte'll- 
gence.   have   had    technical   training    In   air 
flight,     mechanics,    navigation,    instrument 
reading  and  repair,  and  military  geography. 
Ways  have  been  devised  for  transferrirg 
this  training  to  civilian  uses.     In   a  took, 
Special  Aids  for  Placing  Military  Personnel  in 
Civilian   Jobs,   listings   of    Jobs    relate   each 
military  job  to  one  or  more  civilian  Jobs  call- 
ing for  similar  abilities,  and  Indicate  the  ad- 
ditional training  required  to  make  the  trans- 
fer, the  physical  activities  required,  and  the 
working  conditions.    If  the  individual  desires 
to  undertake  retraining  under  the  provisions 
of    the   Servicemen's    Readjiistment    Act    of 
1944.  or  under  the  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment  Administration,   there  are  handbooks 
for  equating  military  education  and  ejpsri- 
ence  In  terms  of  school  and  college  credits. 

I  need  not  dwell  further  upon  the  provi- 
sions made  for  the  employment  of  veterans 
generally  because  aside  from  their  qualifica- 
tions and  the  special  provisions  and  privi- 
leges which  I  have  mentioned,  their  employ- 
ment problem  is  one  with  that  of  the  welfare 
of  all  our  workers. 

A  problem  with  which  you  may  not  be  so 
familiar  and  which  has  economic  as  well  as 
sociological  bearings  concerns  the  reemploy- 
ment of  our  disabled  servicemen.  As  I  said, 
special  provision  has  been  made  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  through  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education  Service, 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  veteran 
and  his  restoration  to  vocational  life.  The 
process  Is  an  educational  and  training  proc- 
ess with  which  you  will  not  be  particularly 
interested,  other  than  to  know  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  well  taken  care  of. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  can  spend  a  lot  of 
time  and  skill  In  adjusting  an  Individual, 
but  If  society  does  not  understand  what  we 
are  doing  and  what  Its  own  obligations  are, 
our  attempts  will  fail.  In  order  to  rehab- 
ilitate a  veteran  through  a  process  of  train- 
ing we  mtist  have  employers  who  will  give 
him  a  Job.  I  should  therefore  like  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  time  allowed  me  on 
the  subject  of  employer  attitudes  toward  the 
disabled  and  the  problem  of  occupational 
plaimlng  for  selective  placement. 

The  lot  of  the  handicapped  in  the  past  baa 
been  bard  chiefly  due  to  the  widespread  no- 
tion that  every  job  reqtilres  a  whole  person, 
with  two  eyes,  two  bands,  and  two   legs. 
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Added  to  thW  there  have  been  a  lot  of  no- 
tions, without  foundation  of  any  kind,  con- 
cerning the  proneness  of  the  handicapped 
person  to  accidents  entailing  extra  expense 
to  the  employer.  Employer  attitudes  based 
on  these  and  similar  assumptions  which  have 
kept  the  disabled  cut  of  employment  are 
changing,  but  they  must  change  more. 

"Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as 
well  as  by  want  of  heart."  Until  recently 
employers  gave  very  little  real  thought  to 
Job  requirements.  In  many  cases  Ihelr  spec- 
ifications for  Jobs  were  such  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  they  pca- 
Blbly  be  related  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
Sometimes  specified  heights  and  welghte  for 
workers  In  clerical  occupations  were  required. 
For  some  reason  or  other  employers  wanted 
big  people  sitting  at  dealis.  One  might  pre- 
sume that  a  workman  In  a  shop,  because  of 
the  nature  of  his  work,  would  need  to  be 
bigger  and  stronger  than  a  man  who  sits  at  a 
desk  and  operates  a  pen  or  pencil.  Accord- 
ing tc  the  job  requirements  of  some  employ- 
ers, however,  the  reverse  seems  to  be  the 
case. 

Edward  L.  Thorndlke,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, In  a  chapter  entitled  "Erroneous  Prac- 
tices In  Employment,"  published  In  1936. 
says:  "Employers  do  not  always  select  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  success  cf  their  business. 
Facts  prove  that  some  employers  are  movsd 
by  sheer  custom,  almost  by  superstition. 
Correlations  of  size  with  earnings  per  year  are 
as  high  as  the  highest  obtained  for  rate  cf 
progress  In  school,  scholarship.  Intelligence, 
and  mechanical  adroitness:  and  contrary  to 
what  the  practice  of  personnel  executives 
might  suggest,  the  correlations  of  size  with 
earnings  are  higher  for  clerical  than  for  me- 
chanical work.  It  Is  probable  that  these  cor- 
relations are  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  size 
is  a  symptom,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  qual- 
ities usef''  m  a  worker,  but  also  that  em- 
ployers pay  for  size  regardless  of  utility." 

If  this  Is  the  case  generally,  how  much 
more  serious  Is  this  unscientific  attitude 
when  It  is  applied  to  the  disabled  worker. 
Fortunately  we  have  had  a  number  of  so- 
cially minded  and  keen  Industrialists  who, 
many  years  ago,  undertook  the  experiment 
of  employing  handicapped  people  In  their 
businesses  and  factories  and  wero  rewarded 
by  finding  that  the  handicapped  properly 
placed  in  jobs  that  were  suited  to  them 
proved  to  be  good  for  business.  Some  of 
these  industrial  leaders  obligated  themselves 
to  employ  the  same  proportion  of  handi- 
capped people  as  existed  throughout  society. 
For  Instance,  If  1  person  in  1.000  was  blind 
In  the  community,  1  blind  person  was  In- 
cluded in  every  thousand  workers.  The 
number  of  these  far-seeing  socially  minded 
Industrialists  needs  to  be  Increased. 

With  proper  education  and  publicity  on 
the  subject  and  clear  demonstration  tnat 
the  handicapped  as  workers  are  generally 
assets  rather  than  liabilities  employers  will 
probably  take  on  this  social  obligation.  See- 
ing it.  in  view  of  the  war,  as  a  national 
problem,  they  may  determine  through  their 
chambers  of  conunerce  and  other  organiza- 
tions to  establish  a  Just  and  reasonable  quota 
for  the  handicapped,  and  this  would,  of 
course.  Include  a  quota  for  our  disabled  serv- 
icemen. In  some  countries  the  proportion 
of  handicapped  of  various  types  which  are 
to  be  employed  has  been  made  obligatory 
through  legislation. 

Fortunately  we  have  ample  evidence  to 
convince  btisinessmen  and  Industrialists 
that  the  hiring  of  the  haadlcapped  is  not 
only  good  sociology  but  good  business. 
Studies  which  have  been  made  on  the  sub- 
ject indicate  that  in  most  instances  the  dis- 
abled person  is  just  as  efficient  when  prop- 
erly placed  as  the  able-bodied  employee,  and 
In  many  cases  more  efficient;  that  he  la  ab- 
sent less  t^an  the  average  employee;  that 
he  has  a  lower  accident  rate  and  a  lower  la- 
bor turn-ever.  The  disabled  person  knows 
how  hard  It  la  for  bim  to  get  a  job,  and, 


therefore,  he  does  not  do  the  things  that 
would  jeopardize  that  Job.  Having  been  dis- 
abled, he  has  learned  to  be  careful. 

The  words  of  one  employer  writing  to  an 
organization  engaged  In  rehabilitation  are 
typical.  In  regard  to  a  blind  worker  placed 
In  the  plant  the  company  wrote:  "We  are 
grateful  to  you  for  giving  us  the  opportunity 
of  performing  what  was  thought  to  be  a 
service  to  your  organization,  but  which  baa 
proved  to  be  one  to  our  own  Instead." 

The  viewpoint  expressed  by  a  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  employing  11, COO  handi- 
capped persons.  637  of  whom  are  blind.  Is  also 
typical.  He  writes,  and  these  are  the  words 
of  the  late  Edsel  Ford :  "No  company  regards 
surh  employment  as  charity  or  alt-.-ulsm.  All 
our  handicapped  workers  give  full  value  for 
their  wages  and  their  tasks  are  carried  out 
with  absolutely  no  allowance  or  special  con- 
sideration. Our  real  assistance  to  them  has 
been  merely  the  discovery  of  tasks  which 
wcu'.d  develop  their  usefulness." 

It  Is  this  last  point  that  Is  of  utmost  Im- 
portance In  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
essential  approach  to  the  problem  cf  the  em- 
ployment of  the  disabled  Is  through  proper 
placement  In  suitable  Jobs. 

A  study  by  the  Division  of  Industrial  Haz- 
ards of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration,  covering 
300  establishments  utilizing  physically  Im- 
paired workers,  shows  that  87  percent  of  the 
63.000  Impaired  workers  were  Just  as  efficient 
as  the  unimpaired  doing  similar  work,  and 
that  8  percent  were  more  efficient  as  over 
against  5  percent  who  were  reported  as  less 
efficient.  With  regard  to  absenteeism,  acci- 
dent frequency,  and  labor  turn-over,  the 
physically  impaired  were  rated  as  superior  to 
the  unimpaired.  Forty-four  percent  of  the 
Impaired  workers  had  absentee  records  no 
worse  than  their  fellow  workers;  49  percent 
had  better  records,  and  only  7  percent  were 
absent  more  than  the  unimpaired.  The 
study  showed  that  the  handicapped  had 
fewer  accidents  than  the  average  and  that 
their  job  turn-over  was  considerably  less. 

Other  Investigations  have  been  carried  on. 
the  results  of  which  Indicate  the  desirability 
of  the  disabled  as  Insurance  risks.  Elaborate 
studies  of  the  relative  work  efficiency  and  ac- 
cident proneness  of  the  physically  disabled 
workers  are  under  way  at  the  Center  for 
Safety  Education  at  New  York  University  In 
cooperation  with  the  Institute  for  the  Crip- 
pled and  Disabled.  A  study  of  automobUe 
accidents  indicates  that  disabled  drivers  of 
cars  Judged  by  their  proportion  of  accidents 
are  several  hundred  percent  safer  than  non- 
disabled  drivers 

It  Is  necessary  to  convince  employers  that 
the  employment  of  the  disabled  is  good  btisl- 
ness  and  this  is  being  done.  It  takes  more 
than  a  change  In  attitude,  however,  to  solve 
the  problem.  In  addition  to  changing  em- 
ployer attitude  we  must  also  provide  them 
with  a  methodology.  We  are  going  to  have 
many  disabled  veterans.  Our  casualty  list  is 
already  over  half  a  million  and  Is  steadily 
mounting.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dis- 
abled veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  are  now 
on  the  pension  rolls  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. We  must  do  everything  humanly 
possible   to   reestablish  these   men  occupa- 

tlonally.  ^,  ^, 

And  I  want  to  say  here  In  this  connection 
that  our  purpose  in  dolpg  this  Is  not  only  to 
benefit  society  but  to  benefit  the  men  them- 
selves Vocational  rehabilitation  Is  essen- 
tially the  process  of  enabling  Individuals  who 
have  been  handicapped  to  take  their  normal 
place  in  life.  It  has  more  than  a  financial 
aspect.  A  vocation  Is  essentially  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  Ufe  activities  which 
makes  them  significant  to  the  person  and 
useful  to  his  fellow  human  beings.  It  is  ths 
opposite  of  Idleness  and  disorganization.  Vo- 
cational rehabilitation  la  not  only  a  means 
to  enabling  Individuals  to  earn  a  Uvlng  but  a 


means  to  social  participation,  self-rerpect. 
and  that  individual  integrity  which  U  ths 
right  of  every  member  of  society,  and  mors 
especially  the  right  of  those  who  bear  service- 
incurred  disabilities,  in  order  to  reestablish 
our  disabled  veterans  occupatlonally  wo 
must,  as  I  said,  provide  employers  with  meth- 
ods of  selective  placement  which  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Selective  placement  Involves  the  consider- 
ation of  the  physical  capacities  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  Individtul  In  relation  to 
the  physical  demands  and  other  requirements 
cf  the  occupation.  The  correlative  factors  In 
the  selective  placement  of  the  handicapped 
are:  (a)  the  physical  demands  analysis  and 
(b)  the  physical  capacities  appraisal.  Plant 
surveys  to  determine  the  physical  and  other 
demands  of  Jobs  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
various  types  of  disabled  are  neoeasary  for 
any  large  scale  success  In  the  employment  of 
handicapped  persons.  Likewise  facilities  and 
planning  for  the  appraisal  of  physical  capaci- 
ties to  match  this  study  of  the  physical  de- 
mands of  the  Jobs  is  also  neceesary  for  large 
scale  success  in  the  employment  of  the  handi- 
capped. Many  large  companies  have  elabo- 
rate procedures  for  the  ceding  of  disabilities 
and  the  corresponding  coding  of  Jobs  so  that 
when  a  disabled  person  le  brought  into  the 
plant  for  placement  the  problem  of  finding  a 
job  suitable  to  his  pattern  of  physical  dU- 
abllltles  is  readily  solved 

This  type  of  job  analysis  Is  essentially  no 
different  from  any  good  Job  analysis.  What 
we  are  advocating  for  the  handicapped  Is 
simply  an  extension  of  the  principles  and 
methods  cf  proper  placement  which  have 
always  been  .operative  In  good  employment 
practice.  Selective  placement  on  the  basis  of 
individual  analysis  and  job  analysis  has  al- 
ways been  good  employment  method  and  It 
Is  good  rehabilitation  method.  In  this  case 
as  in  so  many  other  cases  where 'we  have 
dealt  with  special  groups,  we  are  learning  to 
do  better  the  things  that  we  do  anyway  si  a 
matter  of  ordinary  procedure.  iJTiis  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that  the  training  and 
placement  of  the  handicapped  may  improve 
our  procedures  for  everyone.  If  we  follow  this 
road  to  the  end  adjusting  men  to  work  and 
conversely  adjusting  work  to  men  we  may 
arrive  finally  at  the  beginning  of  a  adencs 
of  work. 

I  have  Indicated  that  the  problem  of  the 
employment  of  the  veteran  Is  one  with  the 
prcblem  of  finding  jobs  for  all  our  workers. 
If  there  are  not  enough  jobs  to  go  around  the 
veteran  will  suffer  though  perhaps  to  a  leaser 
degree  along  with  the  .others.  Our  problem  Is 
to  create  a  fully  functioning  economy.  With 
this  as  a  background  we  have  provided  In 
many  special  ways  for  the  readjxistment  of 
the  veteran  occupatlonally  and  otherwise.  I 
have  pointed  out  the  rpcclal  problem  which 
we  face  In  the  vocational  rehablliUtlon  and 
placement  of  the  disabled  veteran.  We  have 
here  then  the  general  problem  of  shaping 
our  economic  future  and  that  very  important 
special  problem  of  adjusting  our  disabled 
veterans  to  whom  we  are  so  greatly  In  debt. 


Address  of  Nrs.  Charles  W.  Tillett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NXW  JEX£ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  November  22, 1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
OEO,  1  include  the  following  address  of 
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Jflrs.  Charles  W.  Tillett.  assistant  chair- 
tnaa  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1944.  before  the  Democratic  National 
ConvenUon.  Chicago.  111..  July  19.  1944: 

I  feel  that  Xhtn  are  many  things  close  to 
ttM  bevta  of  women  that  ahould  be  Mid 
toai^bt.  I  aball  try  to  say  tome  of  them  to 
tlda  eoBvantlon. 

am,  ^at.  I  want  you  to  know  the  stuff 
that  AaMTican  women  are  made  of.  So  I 
pay  tribute  to  the  courage  they  have  shown 
the  months  of  sacrlflce  that  have 


I  pay  tribute  to  tlM  wtVM  and  the  mothers 
et  Amerlce:  to  the  wooMn  who  work  on  the 
sMembly  lines:  to  farm  women  and  city 
women:  to  pfX)fe8slonal  women  and  e«ecu- 
tlves:  nurses  and  teachers:  ofllce  workers  and 
to  the  women  In  the  armed 


1  pay  trllmt«  to  Xb»  woman  who,  with  gal- 
lantry, have  aocouiaged  their  men  as  they 
left  fov  training  camps  and  then  for  over- 


THS  WOMSM  XMOW 

•re  the  woman  who  have  endured 

I  days  of  waltlaf  tor  that  flm  letter. 

are  the  wooMtt  wbOM  faith  has  per- 

, when   l«Ct«n  stopped   coming.    And 

these  are  the  women  who  have  carried  on 
in  the  faoe  of  the  stark  realuy  of  meaaaffea 
which  have  said  *'wound«d"  or  "taken  pris- 
oner" or  "mtMlng  in  action"  or  "died  In  the 
MTVlce  of  bu  country." 

I  ptoifo  to  you  for  (beae  American  women 
memt  iMarta  and  a  Unaclty  of  spu-tt  that 
will  endure  until  the  blessed  flags  of  America 
and  her  AUles.  In  triumph,  are  {Uanted  In  the 
VO>y  WMiaia  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo. 

iTom  Um  far  corners  of  the  country,  from 
hicb  placaa  and  low  places,  these  women  wish 
to  be  beard,  rtom  the  depth  of  their  ex- 
penenoe,  from  the  uepth  of  their  sharpened 
•motions,  they  say:  "Out  of  this  war.  out 
of  the  suffering  of  thU  war.  let  there  be  a 
better  world"  They  say.  "We  did  not  risk 
our  peace  and  family  happiness  for  a  govern- 
ment at  tlmkllty  and  reaction."  They  say, 
"We  havo  aaerlfleed  much,  and  we  will  sac- 
riflee  OKwe.  but  for  our  sacrifices  we  demand 
a  Just  return.  We  demand  a  future  of  op- 
portunity and  peace.  We  vrant  our  coin  In 
bmaan  good." 

DSST  TO  ova  SOU>IZB8 

Close  to  the  hearts  of  women  is  the  ques- 
tion :  "What  of  the  returning  soldier?"  They 
want  to  know  what  the  next  administration 
wUl  do  about  our  boys  and  girls  returning 
to  ns  from  the  armed  forces.  Will  they  be 
enabled  to  live  the  fruitful  lives  they  so 
justly  dmnre?  To  us  these  boys  and  girls 
will  not  be  an  Impersonal  mass  of  human 
beings  coming  back  looking  for  Jobs.  Xach 
of  them  win  be  an  Individual  to  whoee  self- 
f—pecT  will  be  added  our  gratitude.  Our 
gjtft*"m  for  them  will  make  \is  utterly  In- 
kt  at  any  govonimont  that  does  not 
to  bear  on  thetr  problems  every  re- 
source at  tta  eoimanrt. 

Let  tia  see  wbat  ttie  Republicans  propose. 
In  tbelr  platform  they  have  completely  failed 
to  state  principles  for  the  genuine  solution 
of  the  problems  of  our  retxirning  boys  and 
girls.  True,  they  have  set  traps  to  catch 
vote*.  But  I  dont  think  ths  traps  they've 
aet  wUl  catch  maxtt  women's  votes.  We 
women  are  not  so  ilaqrte  in  the  ways  of 
poUtlea  timt  we  dont  eee  tlttough  thoee  Re- 
pobUean  devices.  We  are  not  so  Ignorant  in 
the  realm  of  economlea  that  we  don't  know 
that  the  Republican  program — if  translated 
Into  law — would  bring  down  on  these  boys 
and  girls  a  tragic  post-war  Inflation  that 
would  mean  for  them  more  suffering,  need- 
lam  deprivation. 

woax  voa  svbit  max 

One  ot  the  unwavering  alleglanom  of  the 
Democratic  Party  throughout  the  depres- 
sion waa  to  thu  truth;  Every  man  la  entitled 


tkat 
a  so 


to  an  opportunity  to  maintain 
dignity  and  integrity  by  meani 
people  find  their  beet  means 
slon  In  honest,  purposeful  e- 

We  believe,  on  this  record, 
cratlc  administration  will  see 
and  girls  have  Jobs.  It  will 
achieve  In  the  America  of 
nation  of  which  men  have 
which  they  have  scarcely  dare* 

The  hearts  of  our  women 
they  are  doing  their  thinking 

These  women  are  pinning 
and   devoting  their  energies 
which   has   responded   to   1* 
aspirations.    That  party  is 
Party. 

In  the  history  of  the  past 
us  have  seen  extended  throug  h 
the  Nation  our  belief  In  res] 
government.     All  along  the 
leadership  has  consistently 
ernment  and  its  works.    Yet 
years,  we  have  seen  the 
eelves  accept  as  good  those 
which  they  once  denounced  i 
Impractical.  ^ 


his  personal 

of  work.    All 

»f  self-expres- 


em  }loyment. 
tl  at 


the  Demo- 

these  boys 

help  them 

lomorrow   the 

dreamed  but  for 

to  hope. 

overseas  but 

tiere. 

Ibeir  faith  on, 

to,  the  party 

hopes   and 

Democratic 


ar  i 


thilr 


tlie 


1  years  all  of 

the  laws  of 

htimane 

Republican 

fought  that  gov- 

in  a  few  brief 

them- 

trery  measures 

Idealistic  and 


respoi  sible 

wuy 


Repi  blicans 


THS  BzrasucAN  PLA1  roasc 


aie 


sei  vice 


recognise 


Today  American  women 
Republican   platform.    They 
that,  by  name,  this  platform 
such  essentially  New  Deal 
Social  Security  Act.  the    ' 
latlons  Act,  the  Pederal 
Act,   the   Pederal   Botulng 
and  many,  many  more. 

I  do  not  believe  that  womei 
by  those  who  only  give  lip 
sible.  humane  government 
that  we  women  have  told  out 
stories  too  many  timee 
In  by  this  latest  Ule. 

We  know  the  story  of 
hood  off  by  heart.    We  hear 
"What  beautiful  Mew  Deal 
grandmother  I"    And  the  vole ) 
reply,  soft  to  conceal  its  tnten 
"All  the  better  to  admlnlstei 
dear."    Tes.  we   know   all 
storlee  from  the  beginning  to 
them  so  well  that  we  r 
when  we  see  It.  even  In  the 
form. 

Our    women    are    deeply 
there  shall  be  a  speedy  and 
elusion  to  the  war.    They  " 
count  of  the  rise  to  power 
sollnl,  and  the  Insanely 
imperialiats,  and  because  of 
followed,  over  which  we  had 
war  cotild  not  have  been 

President  Roosevelt  took 
handlci4>  of  13  years  of     . 
ness  isolationism,  and  13  yeai^ 
to  military  and  naval  affairs 
partial  disarmament.    These 
Icies  had  helped  create  a  crue 
was  world-wide;  they  had  set 
rents  In  Intematlcnal  affairs 
President  Roosevelt  boldly 
and  hapm  of  the  people  of 
united  the  Western  Hemis 
neighbor  policy.    He  caused 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
dvlllaed  leadership  in 
tlons.     In  spite  of  all  his 
them  almost  superhuman — 
when  we  were  atucked  by 
Germany  declared  war  on 
ready  been  started  by  him 
prei»rednem  that  mved  the 
ourselvee  and  our  allies,  and 
leealy  carrying  us  tovrard 


reading  the 

are    observing 

has  endorsed 

»asures  as  the 

NatUjnal  Labor  Re- 

Insxirance 

i  ^ministration. 


Deposit 


tJie 

aasuiae 

dealizgs 


u. 
tie 
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Women  have  learned  maily 
total  war  In  the  last  few  y«  rs 
that  under  the  Constltutlor 
States  the  President  Is  the 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  difference  between  dvlUkn 


will  be  misled 

to  respon- 

I  Just  believe 

children  fairy 

ourselkres  to  be  taken 

Utt  e  Red  Riding - 

0  irselves  saying, 

Pfinks  you  have, 

of  the  wolf  in 

of  destruction. 

you  with,  my 

childhood 

•nd.    We  know 

a  fairy  story 

Elepubllcan  plat- 


t  lese 


know 


»ncemed    that 
victorious  con- 
that  on  ac- 
)f  HiUer,  Mus- 
amb  tlous  Japanese 
he  events  that 
lo  control,  this 
avo  ded. 

(fflce  under  the 
dlplo^tic  and  busi- 
of  Inattention 
hat  approached 
lepubllcan  pol- 
cruel  depression  that 
in  motion  cur- 
that  were  ugly, 
restored  the  work 
country.    He 
:ph4re  by  the  good- 
United  States 
a  position  of 
between  na- 
^orta — some  of 
irar  came.     But 
Jppan  and  when 
there  had  al- 
measurcs  for 
latlonal  lives  of 
are  now  relent- 


vlct  jry. 


things  about 

,    They  know 

of  the  United 

Commander  In 

Women   know 

Intervention 


and  grand  strategy.  They  know  that  In  the 
war  that  is  now  being  fought  military  affairs 
are  intertwined  with  international  politics  , 
and  diplomacy.  They  know  that  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  these  activities  to  gain  victory 
and  hold  it  can  be  achieved  only  by  great  ' 
statesmanship.  Women  have  rejoiced  at  the 
success  of  the  African  Invasion,  the  design 
for  which  was  contrived  at  Quebec.  They 
have  been  inspired  by  the  victories  in  Sicily 
and  lUly,  operations  of  which  were  worked 
out  at  Casablanca.  They  have  watched  with 
grim  satisfaction  the  evertightenlng  Jaws  of 
the  vise  on  Japan,  as  planned  at  Cairo. 

They  are  deeply  moved  by  the  surge  toward 
victory  in  Europe  now  developing  on  three 
fronts,  the  grand  strategy  of  which  was 
mapped  at  Teheran. 

With  full  appreciation  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
rank-and-file  Republicans  to  the  cause  of 
winning  this  war — and  I  here  and  now  recog- 
niee  that  loyalty  as  one  with  our  own — 1 
believe  that  the  hearts  of  American  women 
recoil  at  the  tragedy  they  fear  would  result 
If  the  grand  strategy  of  the  future  of  this 
war  should  suddenly  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  inexperience. 

There  Is  another  essential  to  the  winning 
of  this  war  that  women  will  be  unwilling  to 
have  entrusted  to  new  and  untried  hands. 
Backing  up  our  sons,  backing  up  the  armies 
and  navies  of  our  allies,  are  the  American 
workers  on  farms  and  in  factories.  These' 
loyal  workers  of  America,  in  cooperation  with 
management  that  has  been  skillful  to  the 
point  of  wizardry,  have  scored  a  victorious 
record  of  production,  a  record  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  achievement  of  production  has  had  a 
decisive  part  In  turning  the  tide  of  Axis  vic- 
tory, the  tide  that  was  stemmed  over  Britain, 
at  Stalingrad,  at  Midway,  on  Guadalcanal. 
How  hazardous  it  would  be  to  abandon  now 
the  leadership  that  saw  vm  and  our  allies 
through  thoee  turning  points  of  war. 

THK  UAH  THXT   CAN  TKtlST 

Over  against  this  hazardous  business  of  de- 
livering into  the  hands  of  Inexperience  the 
grand  strategy  of  our  global  war  and  the  lead- 
ership of  our  home  front,  I  picture  for  you 
what  we  have.  At  the  center  of  the  stupen- 
dous xmdertaklng  which  is  America  victo- 
riously at  war.  is  a  man — a  man  with  a  mind 
that  understands  and  a  heart  that  responds; 
with  a  hand  that  is  steady  and  a  courage 
that  is  unyielding:  day  and  night,  directing, 
organizing,  planning,  and  winning — always 
winning.  That  man  is  ovur  President,  our 
veteran  Commander  in  Chief,  otir  matchless 
leader.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

In  my  travels  around  the  country  the  one 
thing  I  have  found  agreement  on  among  all 
women  Is  that  there  shall  come  out  of  this 
war  a  peace  that  will  endure.  Women  de- 
spise war  because  It  annihilates  every  value 
that  they  hold  dear.  It  destroys  the  life  they 
produce.  It  makes  acute  the  suffering  they 
relieve.  It  treats  with  brutality  what  they 
treat  tenderly.    It  hates  what  they  love. 

The  armed  forces  who  are  flghlng  our  bat- 
tles with  such  courage  are  many  things  to 
women  besides  Just  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines. To  one  woman  that  lad  you  call  a 
soldier  Is  the  toddling  baby  she  taught  to 
walk:  to  another  he  is  the  light-hearted  boy 
who  played  in  her  back  yard;  to  another  he 
Is  the  eager,  ambitious  youth  she  taught  in 
school:  and  to  another,  perhaps,  be  is  the 
sweetheart  that  means  more  to  her  than  life 
Itself.  Her  very  hatred  of  war  moves  her  to 
offer  his  life  to  help  win  this  war  and  or- 
ganize the  world  against  another  war. 

The  American  woman  will  not  this  time 
tolerate  the  stupidity  of  quitting  the  enter- 
prise of  world  peace  when  the  guns  cease 
firing.  Nor  will  she  listen  to  you  when  you 
say  that  wars  cannot  be  stopped.  She  knows 
that  words  of  defeatism  such  as  theee  have 
obstructed  every  movement  of  human 
progress  suice  history  began. 
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The  American  woman  recognizes  thst  the 
nations  of  the  world  make  up  a  community, 
and  that  the  present  administration  has  be- 
gun to  deal  with  It  as  such.  She  knows  that 
one  way  to  bring  peace  to  a  community  la  for 
its  members  to  confer  about  those  matters  of 
compelling  Importance  that  agitate  them. 
She  knows  that  in  this  community  of  na- 
tions there  can  be  no  enduring  peace  unless 
trade  goes  on.  and  trade  cannot  go  on  unless 
barriers  are  reduced  or  eliminated.  She 
knows  that  there  never  will  be  a  peace  that 
will  last  unless  we  organize  that  peace. 

This  I?  the  hope  that  will  be  fulfilled  If  the 
Democratic  administration  remains  In  office. 
It  Is  the  hcpe  that  came  ellve  in  the  clear  and 
unmistakable  statement  on  foreign  policy 
made  by  our  great  SecreUry  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull. 

PCACt  A   1930  CASUALTY 

This  thing  we  call  organized  world  peace 
Is  a  complex,  many-sided  undertaking.  The 
Democratic  administration  has  already  laid 
the  base  for  It  It  Is  a  glorious  enterprise. 
I  believe  that  the  American  woman  will  recoil 
with  fear  if  the  actual  construction  were 
suddenly  placed  In  untrained,  unpractlced 
hands. 

Once  before,  she  says  to  you.  the  glorious 
enterprise  of  an  organization  for  world  peace 
was  put  under  way  by  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration but  was  frustrated  by  what  the 
Republicans  did.  She  reminds  you  that  the 
Republicans.  In  ihe  campaign  of  1920.  with  a 
design  that  was  obscure  then  but  is  crystal 
clear  now.  Issued  arUully  worded  statements. 
They  adopted  a  slogan  that  a  vote  for  their 
candidate  was  a  vote  for  world  organization 
for  peace  The  Republicans  obtained  for 
their  candidate  in  1930  the  votes  of  millions 
of  sincere  people  who  wanted  such  an  organi- 
zation. The  people  entrvisted  the  glorious 
enterprise  to  that  Republican  candidate. 
But  he  did  not  carry  through.  The  votes 
were  hardly  counted  before  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing declared  that  the  world  organization  that 
so  many  looked  to  him  to  sponsor  was  dead. 
Thus,  peace  itself  became  a  casualty  of  World 
War  No.  1  In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  I 
predict  that  American  women.  Jvist  beginning 
to  vote  m  1920  but  politically  powerful  now. 
will  not  be  willing  for  our  country  this  time 
to  entrust  the  enterprUe  of  an  organization 
for  world  peace  to  the  Republican  Party. 

Women,  I  am  stire.  will  be  unwilling  to 
make  the  Old  Guard  the  guardians  of  the 
future. 

This  year,  when  the  issues  at  ftake  In  the 
election  are  the  things  that  women  hold  most 
dear,  women  voters  will  be  in  the  majority; 
their  vote  will  be  decisive  Inescapably  It  Is 
for  women  a  year  of  destiny.  They  cannot, 
they  wir  not.  fall  in  their  responsibility  to 
their  country. 


The  Navy's  War  Account 

EXTENSION  OF  REMiVRKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MliAD 

0»'  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNT-^ED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  22  (leiislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  pamphlet  from  the  Navy  en- 
titled "The  Navy's  War  Account." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Th«  Navy's  Wax  Aocoitnt 

NOVZUBSa    1S44 

(A  brief  statement  of  the  money  which 
the  people  of  the  Nation,  through  the  Con- 
gress, have  made  available  to  the  Navy — and 
how  it  has  been  spent.) 

What  the  Navy  has  cost 
1.  Congress  since  July  1.  1940.  has  author- 
ized the  Navy  to  spend  for  defense  and  war 
$118,000,000,000. 

a.  Of  this  total,  the  Navy  still  has  unused 
and  available  for  future  needs  $24,000,000,- 
000. 

3.  Subtracting  the  unused  balance  (Item 
2)  from  the  authorized  total  {item  l)  ahows 
that  the  Navy  has  placed  orders  and  entered 
into  other  commitments  which  amount  to 
$94,000,000,000. 

4.  Of  these  orders  and  other  commltmenU, 
some  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  yet  payable;  they  amount  to 
$27,000,000,000. 

6.  Subtracting  the  amounts  not  yet  pay- 
able (item  4)  from  the  amotint  committed 
(Item  3)  shows  that  the  Navy  In  4Va  years 
has  actually  spent  $69,000,000,000. 

What  the  Navy  has  achieved 

1.  The  Navy  since  July  1,  1940,  has: 

Inducted,  fed.  clothed,  housed,  and  trained 
3.600.000  officers  and  men. 

Built,  armed,  supplied,  fueled,  and  sent 
to  sea  10.300,000  tons  of  ships. 

Built,  armed,  fueled,  and  launched  62,000 
planes. 

Built  and  equipped  300  advance  bases. 

With  the  Navy  In  existence  on  July  1, 
1040.  these  new  men  and  weapons  add  up  to 
world's  largest  fleet. 

a.  This  fleet  in  8  years  of  war  has: 

Convoyed  in  the  Atlantic  and  Paciflc.  troops 
and  supplies  aggregating  61,000    hips. 

Landed  on  enemy  beaches  assault  waves 
of  l.aoo.OOO  troops. 

Sunk  1,400  enemy  ships  toUllng  approxi- 
mately 4,750,000  tons. 

Shot  down  or  destroyed  10.000  planes. 

Cleared  the  Japs  from  a  Paciflc  area  of 
8,170,000  square  miles. 

The  cost  of  aU  this  to  date  Is  $39,000,- 
000.000. 

This  pamphlet  attempts  only  to  summar- 
ize the  cost  of  the  war  In  material  terms.  It 
cannot  measure  the  cost  In  human  terms. 

The  Navy,  however,  wishes  here  to  express 
Its  gratitude  to  the  famUles  of  the  3.800,000 
men  and  women  who  wear  Its  tmiform.  We 
hope  their  sacrifice  will  be  made  easier  by 
pride  In  the  achievements  of  their  Navy. 

Thus  far  In  this  war  29.000  Navy  men  have 
given  their  lives.  More  than  9,000  are  miss- 
ing; 4.500  are  prisoners  of  war.  Thirty  thou- 
sand five  hundred  have  been  wounded.  To 
these  men  and  to  their  families  the  Navy 
and  the  Nation  acknowledge  a  debt  surpass- 
ing all  measure. 

Jamxs  Fokrkstal. 
Secretary  o/  the  Navy. 
NovSMBXK  19,  1944. 


Post-war  Planninf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or   MISSISSITPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1944 
Mr.   COLMER.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  a  speech  made  by  me  at  the 


Third  New  England  War  Conference  In 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  November  17,  1944. 
The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  New 
England  War  Conference,  naturally.  I  am 
gratified  to  be  honored  to  address  such  a 
distinguished  group  of  representative  citi- 
zens of  this  great  New  England  aectlon  of 
our  common  country.  All  true  Americana  • 
are  Indebted  to  you  for  the  splendid  con- 
tribution you  have  made  to  the  building  of 
this  glorious  young  Republic. 

Like  the  ImmorUl  Henry  W.  Grady  of  an 
earlier  generation  of  the  South.  I  am  happy 
in  the  thought  when  first  I  stand  uncovered 
in  your  mighty  presence  that  In  spite  of 
the  miles  that  aeparate  us.  we  of  the  deep 
South  and  you  of  the  East  have  much  In 
common  in  our  philosophy  of  government, 
even  though  our  problems,  both  social  and 
economic,  may  not  be  the  same.  Too.  I  am 
glad  to  be  In  the  State  which  now  enjoys 
the  unique  distinction  of  furnishing  two  of 
Its  splendid  sons  for  the  position  of  floor 
leader  for  both  the  majority  and  the  minor- 
ity, the  Honorable  John  W  McCoimack  and 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin.  They  are 
both  gentlemen  of  whom  the  country  as  well 
as  the  great  State  of  Massachusetu  can  well 
be  proud. 

But  It  la  not  my  mission  here  to  either 
extol  the  virtues  of  my  own  tMloved  section 
or  heap  fulsome  praise  upon  yours.  For, 
after  all,  we  meet  today  as  Americans,  not 
as  southerners  or  easterners.  The  problems 
which  we  are  to  discuss  are  American  prob- 
lems. Our  success  In  dealing  with  thoee  prob- 
lems will  largely  determine  the  future  of  this 
country. 

FtaST  OBJSCnVB 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  undertake  any 
dlsctission  of  post-war  planning  as  such,  X 
should  like  to  be  recorded  here,  as  I  have 
In  every  public  utterance  which  I  have  made 
since  the  creation  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Poet-War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning, 
that  I  regard  the  victorious  conclusions  of 
these  wars  which  are  Xxmg  waged  against 
us  over  the  globe  as  our  primary  objective. 
Some  several  months  ago  a  dUtinguUhed  gen- 
eral of  the  American  Army  made  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  too  much  talk 
of  post-war  planning  and  not  enough  effort 
put  forth  to  win  the  war.     I  agree  with  him 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  Is  a  danger  in 
the  complacent  acceptance  as  a  fact   that 
the  wars  are  already  won.     And  I  think  the 
statement  of  Justice  Byrnes  which  appeared 
in  the  morning  papers  is  most  timely.    And 
while  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  even  an 
armed-chair  strategist.  I  am  still  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  coveted  goal  of  peace  Is  a  long 
way  off.    While  it  is  true  that  the  end  of 
the  European  war  is  in   sight — that,  while 
Germany  may  hold  out  until  next  summer, 
the  end  Is  InevlUble  and   anything  could 
happen  over  there  any  day — It  Is  equally  true 
to  any  casual  student  of  the  Pacific  war  that 
the    end   there    is   nowhere   In   sight.    Our 
armed  forces  know  how  to  deal  with  men 
who  want  to  live;  but  they  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with  men  who  regard  death, 
however  uselessly  incurred,  as  an  honor  and 
a  passport  to  a  Japanese  heaven.    One  can 
easily  vistiallze  how  these  fanatical  Japanese 
barbarians  might  finally  resort  to  the  hills 
and  caves  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  where 
It  would  be  necessary  to  dig  and  bum  them 
out.    It  is  not  unreasonable  to  plan  on  as 
much  as  a  3-year  war  in  that  theater.    There- 
fore, with  victory  in  both  theaters  our  para- 
mount objective,  we  must  let  nothing,  not 
excepting  poet-war  planning,  interfere  with 
that  objective.    On  the  other  hapd,  I  believe 
that  it  is  Just  r-s  essential  for  us  In  time  of 
war  to  prepare  for  the  peace  that  follows  as 
It  was  our  duty  to  have  prepared  for  the 
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«ivi^la  whleta  «•  •*•  bo«  «ncac«(i.  There 
It  •  profim^pbm*  tat  both  obltfaUooa  sunul- 
uoMutly  in  th*  pcop«  rmuo  ot  Uuir  ua- 

portkoe*. 

•^  WM  nnmionoif 

DMplu  th«  fmct  th»t  our  production  of 
war  MtwUte  MMntlal  to  tbe  luceeuful  con- 
duet  of  tlilt  flotal  war  bM  been  Interrupted 
to  eome  degree  by  the  greed  of  minor  »ef- 
omdU  ot  our  people,  which  U  Incident  to 
tlM  fraUty  of  humAn  nature,  our  record  of 
kchievemtnt  bM  h—n  nothing  ihort  of 
minMniloui.  B«coiwlnf  liBm«dl»t«ly  from 
the  gtunnlnc  Mow  tfMOt  w  in  tn  etemcnt  of 
■urprtM  Md  tofaaijr  tt  Ftwl  Hwbor.  th« 
jIailiMB  PMpto  quickly,  tyfltematteslly,  and 
caUMlMBMvaly  planned  and  put  Into  effect 
tb«  irMtMt  production  of  planaa.  guns,  ahipa, 
aranKkms.  and  othar  materlala  ofwarfara 
tb«  world  baa  trer  wltnMMd.  

ttday.  looking  bact.  w«  new  thla  record 
of  eonWinlon  of  tha  economy  of  tbla  great 
paaoatlirni  Nation  Into  a  nation  of  toUl  war 
production  with  Juatlflable  pride  of  accom- 
pllabment.  For  today  America  haa  achieved 
the  goal  aought  of  becoming  tbe  world 
areenal  of  democracy.  The  materials  of  war- 
fare which  It  U  producing  and  delivering 
have  turned  the  tide  of  aggrewlon  of  our 
onemlea  into  a  receding  tide  of  retreat  and 
ultimate  defeat. 

At  foreboding  aa  Vbm  taak  ahead  appeared 
to  be  of  the  conTBfrton  of  our  peacetime 
economy  to  that  of  an  aU-out  war  produc- 
tion, the  problem  of  reconTerslon  of  thla 
great  machine  back  from  a  wartime  to  a 
p«aciiitlme  economy  is  no  lees  aweaome  tn  Its 
apprMnti  f"-  in  setting  up  and  operating 
the  machinery  of  the  peaceUme  conversion 
there  will  be  none  of  the  glamour,  the  petrl- 
I  emotion,  and  tbe  human  thrill  that  char- 
the  preparation  and  execution  of 
our  war  effort.  But  If  we  faU  to  meet  the 
challenge,  chaos,  disruption,  and  disorder 
will  surely  follow.  We  must  prepare,  we 
moat  OKfAnhH.  we  must  plan,  we  must  exer- 
elw  the  aane  degree  of  patriotism  in  prepar- 
tog  for  tbe  peace  that  symbolizes  our  war 
effort. 

Aa  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1.  and  not 
m^mlndful  of  the  poat-war  problems  that 
followed  the  »»g"'"e  of  the  armistice  of  that 
other  world  war.  I  introduced  a  reeolutlon 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  set  up 
a  oongresalonal  conunlttce  to  study  these 
problems.  For  you  and  I  have  freah  In  our 
minda  the  orgy  of  speculation  and  Inflation 
Into  which  the  country  waa  plunged  and 
which  resulted  In  the  Ineviuble  economic 
debacle  of  the  depreealon  of  the  early  1930'a. 
8UU  freah  In  our  mlnda  la  the  spectacle  of 
the  breadllnea.  the  Jobleas.  the  hungry,  and 
\>\»  honieleea. 

When  this  reeolutkn  waa  adopted  by  the 
Bouee  without  a  dlseentlng  voU  and  Speaker 
..JUiaoBit  had  appointed  the  mesnberahlp  of 
tiie  fmtnmm^  we  got  organised  ae  quickly 
M  poaalble  and  began  work  on  the  many 
probtama  involved. 

Of  all  the  problems  that  confronted  ua 
we  proceeded  upon  the  theory  of  attacking 
first  problems  first.  And  I  confess  that  It  la 
with  some  pride  that  I  am  able  to  remind  you 
here  today  that  the  bills  on  contract  terml- 
aaSlon.  sx^pius-property  dispoeal,  and  the 
aMMnc  up  of  the  OBee  of  War  IfobUtatlon 
and  Tliiuun— iiiiii  (which  includes  social  se- 
curity. uasMployment  Insurance,  and  allied 
subjects) .  all  sponsored  by  our  rnnnltlli, 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  The  oontraet- 
bUI  and  the  bUl  setting  up  the 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Beeuu version 
ware  eoacted  subetanUally  as  recommended 
and  sponeoved  by  otir  committee.  The  sur- 
plus-property dlqpoaal  bUl.  also  sponsored  by 
«nr  eoomitttee.  was  substantially  changed  in 
tke  Ssnate  and  waa  reluctantly  accepted  by 
the  House  In  the  ruah  to  adjourn.  And, 
aeoording  to  the  President,  was  rclucUotly 
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signed  by  hhB.  And  while  it 
of  the  land  it  doee  not  embody 
of  the  Bouse  bill,  nor  does  It 
Ing  of  our  committee.  It  may 
judgment,  require  amendmc 
difficulty  of  lU  administration 
later  on. 

Again,  I  think  I  can  point 
defree  of  justifiable  pride  for 
san  oommtttae  aade  up  of  10 
8  Bepubllcans  that  for  the 
hlatory  of  the  country  a  wa 
undertaken,  and  In  a  large 
ready  met.  some  of  the  vital 
lems  that  Inevitably  follow  a 
mlttee.  although  fairly  eqtially 
a  political  point  of  view  an( 
of  every  section  ot  the  eoun^ 
gent  views  and  philosophies 
hae  tudartakaa  and  largel 
tremaly  eoapiWted  and  co 
In  a  manner  that  la  erediu^le 
gress  of  the  United  BUtes 
the  democratla  form  o<  f    . 
studies.  Its  reanwrnendatlom 
to  cvishlon  as  much  as 
blows  which  will  foUow  the 
war  contracts  and  the 
war  economy  to  a  peacetime 
I  might  add  that  In  addltloi ; 
tlon  which  did  pass  at  the 
the  Congress,  we  also  take 
fact    that   we    prevented 
which  would  have  retarded 
steted   In   the   reconversion 
passing.     As  your  chairman 
vised  you.   this  section  Is 
on  our  conunlttee  by  ~ 
of  this  State,  and  Fooa«tt 
Rhode  Island.    They  are 
service. 


s  noiv  the  law 
the  piiUosophy 
lave  ti>e  blees- 
In  my  humble 
amendments  a'hen  the 
is  reflected 
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Democrats  and 
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to  the  Con- 
a  tribute  to 
Ksnt  In  Its 
and  lU  effort 
the  economic 
termination  of 
of  our 
economy.    And 
to  the  leglsla- 
i^cent  session  of 
pride  In  the 
legislation, 
rather  than  as- 
program,    from 
has  lilready  ad- 
ibly  represented 
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On  September  8.  last. 
Committee  on  Post-war  " 
Planning    issued    Its    fourt!  \ 
dealt  with   the   over-all 
policies,  and  planning.     In 
port  the  committee  and  It^ 
to  present  its  views  and 
Insofar  as  Its  studies  pern 
prcblems  which  will  faceja 
of  peace  has  sounded 
upon  your  time  in  a 
this  report.  I  should  like  to 
slderatlon   thereof   and   the 
recommendations  thereon. 
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The   trend   of   this 
emphatic  In  the  necessity 
of  a  high  level  of  peacetlsie 
and  that  by  private  indust^ 
tee  has  endeavored  to  state  ' 
terms  that  the  prosperity 
the  poet-war  period  can 
a  high  plane  of  prc^table 
recognises  that  the  danger 
era  to  our  form  of 
ployment. 

We  are  deflnltriy  of  the 
war  employment  cannot  b  i 
the  Public  Treasury.    Witt 
000,000.000     Indebtedness. 
six  to  eight  blUlon  dollars 
It  will  be  necessary  to  havi 
of  from  eighteen  to  twen  y 
On  tbe  baais  of  such  a  r 
slbly  retire  as  much  as 
on  the  national  debt.    Evei  i 
tic  figure  It  would  require 
that  debt. 

Then  If  we  must  look 
prise,  which,  after  all.  to 
lea's  greatness,  we  must 
provision  for  the 
Industry.    It   follows, 
wartime  taxes  and  rigid 
trots  must  be  relaxed     ~ 
regrilations  az«  essential 
of  war,  I  am  sure  we  can 
tune  of  peMS  tt  capital  Is 
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hoped  for  from 
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of  furnishing  employment  for  In  wietm  ct 
60000,000  people  the  Oovemment  must  offer 
the  necessary  encouragement  to  capital  to 
take  the  rlak.  The  committee  beUeves  that 
a  revised  poat-war  Federal  tax  structure 
would  do  much  to  release  the  native  energies 
of  the  American  people  and  provide  equlUble 
treatment  for  all  elemenU  of  the  population. 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  heavy  tax 
burden  that  lies  ahead.  If.  however,  this 
burden  can  be  IntelUgenUy  and  equiUbly 
adjuated  so  as  to  permit  the  attainment  of 
a  satisfactory  high  level  of  productive  em- 
ployment, all  groupe  ahould  have  larger  in- 
comes after  the  payment  of  taxes  and  coii- 
sequently  higher  standards  of  living. 

OTKSB  FIOSLSMS 

And  while  otir  committee  feels  that  much 
desirable  and  necessary  progress  has  been 
made  toward  the  goal  of  reconversion  of  our 
wartime  economy  back  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy buUded  upon  the  fundamenUl  basis  of 
private  enterprise,  there  is  much  yet  to  »>e 
done   if  our  social   and  economic   progress 
heretofore  made  Is  not  to  suffer  heavy  re- 
verses.   It  Is  not  enough  to  cherish  the  re« 
turn  of  our  national  economy  to  the  baais 
of  its  traditional  mooring.     We  must  study 
and  plan  now  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  revert- 
ing to  the  dole  or  the  W.  P.  A.,  or  engaging  in 
fascist,  socialistic,  or  communistic  adminis- 
tration of  our  poet-war  economy.    To  that 
end  our  committee  is  making  a  detailed  study 
of  many  problems  other  than  those  already 
dealt  with  with  a  view  of  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  upon  the  follow- 
ing vital  poet-war  factors: 

1.  New  markets,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
for  Increased  production— including  foreign 
trade  and  shipping. 

a.  The  problems  of  demobilization  and 
their  effect  on  unemployment. 

3.  Reemployment  of  demobilized  soldiers 
and  war  workers. 

4.  Careful  analyzatlon  of  Federal  statutes 
to  determine  which  will  retard  and  which 
win  aid  successful  post-war  conversion. 

5.  Insure  the  continuation  of  free  enter- 
prise and  bring  about,  so  far  as  possible,  ces- 
sation of  wartime  regimentation  of  the 
people. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  standard  of  the 
American  way  of  life, 

7.  Public  works  (Federal.  State,  and  local) 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  absorb  the  slack  of 
unemployment  by  private  enterprise. 

And,  generally,  to  stiKly  the  problems  of 
reconversion  of  a  highly-geared  wartime 
economy  to  a  peacetime  basis  with  a  mini- 
mum of  governmental  direction. 

FUBLIC   WORKS 

In  this  connection  a  subcommittee  has 
been  set  up  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions upon  each  of  these  problems.  These 
committees  have  already.  In  many  instances, 
held  hearings  and  will  continue  their  studies 
now  that  the  Congress  haa  reconvened. 
While  time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  them  all.  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a 
few  moments  upon  the  question  of  public 
works,  which  I  think  la  a  subject  In  which  you 
are  particularly  interested. 

Naturally,  the  first  factor  ever  to  be  kept 
in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  post-war  econ- 
omy is  employment.  Today  there  are  approx- 
imately 63.000.000  workers.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  1940  the  total  labor  force  in  this 
country  was  approxinuitely  54 .000,000;  of 
which  less  than  600,000  were  In  the  armed 
forces;  48,000,000  were  gainfully  occupied,  and 
approximately  8,000,000  were  imemployed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  space  of  4 
years  the  Nation  has  transferred  more  than 
10,000.000  persons  to  Its  armed  forces,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  increased  civilian  workers 
by  approximately  6,000,000.  Unemployment 
has  been  decreased  by  7.000.000;  while  more 
than  9,000.000  additional  workers  have  gone 
into  the  labor  force.    It  is  hoped  that  manj 
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of  theee  temporary  workers  will  return  to 
their  homes,  retire,  or  go  back  to  school  after 
(he  war.  The  number  to  remain  In  vhe  labor 
market  will  depend  to  a  conslderab  e  extent 
upon  the  number  and  types  of  jolw  which 
are  open  to  them. 

The  question  of  how  many  women,  who. 
through  patriotic  zeal  and  otherwise,  have 
gone  In  to  swell  the  labor  force,  will  volun- 
tarily retire  after  the  war  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  post-war  employment.  How- 
ever, estimates  by  a  number  of  agencies  agree 
that  we  shall  have  approximately  60.000.000 
persons  in  the  labor  force  after  ".he  war. 
This  figure  takes  into  account  the  return  of 
approximately  eight  to  nine  million  from  the 
armed  forces.  Most  experts  agree  '.hat  an- 
other two  to  three  million  on  the  average 
will  be  unemployed  because  of  titmporary 
Illness,  seasonal  variations  in  employment, 
and  job  changes.  Full  employment  thus  will 
mean  from  fifty-four  to  fifty-six  million  civil- 
ians— an  Increase  of  from  eight  to  ten  million 
people  over  1940— or  an  employment  level  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  higher  than  the  Na- 
tion has  ever  before  reached  In  peacetime. 

What  part  can  Government-made  Jobs  play 
In  thU  program?  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
that  our  congressional  committee  agrees  with 
me  that  the  taxpayers'  dollars  expended  to 
make  jobs  Is  not  the  answer  to  our  poet-war 
problems,  as  I  stated  above.  The  wisdom  of 
this  conclusion  is  apparent  when  It  Is  realized 
that  at  the  peak  of  the  effort  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  other  governmental  bureaus  to  bring 
about  employment  there  were  less  than  4,- 
000.000  people  employed— and  that  on  sub- 
sistence wages.  Such  Government  spending 
went  hand  In  hand  with  a  low  ebb  at  capital- 
planned  expansion  and  new  business  crea- 
tions. Moreover,  the  national  debt  at  that 
time  was  less  than  »3 6. 000 ,000.000. 

Today  with  a  national  debt  In  prospect 
of  possibly  $300,000,000,000  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  we  must  all  realize  the  danger  of 
approaching  the  point  beyond  which  any 
substantial  increase  In  deficit  spending  Is 
likely  to  undermine  confidence  In  the  Na- 
tion's credit — without  which  our  economic 
system  cannot  survive. 

However  that  may  be,  there  is  a  demand 
and  a  necessity  for  a  well-planned  shelf  of 
public  works  to  be  activated  if  and  when 
the  time  comes  when  normal  private  em- 
ployment Is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situ- 
ation. It  might  be  well  to  point,  out  here 
that  the  progress  made  In  this  direction  up 
to  date  has  been  rather  disappointing.  Some 
several  months  ago  I  requested,  on  behalf 
of  our  committee,  that  Gen.  Philip  B. 
Fleming,  head  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency, 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  various  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  and  other  subdivisions 
of  government,  to  ascertain  what-  has  been 
done  by  them  In  preparing  In  their  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  for  post-war  public  works. 
I  have  only  recently  received  tils  report. 
If  It  reflects  the  trU3  picture,  very  little  has 
been  done.  There  were  only  five  States  which 
showed  much  progress— New  Yoik,  Califor- 
nia. IlllnolB.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

My  own  thought  U  that  one  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  not 
laid  out  a  formula  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution.  While  I  am  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  public  works  U  not  the 
.  answer  to  our  post-war  probUms,  I  am 
equally  flrm  in  my  conviction  thut  If  we  are 
to  have  a  proper  and  substantial  public- 
works  program  for  the  post-wa  era  it  is 
essential  that  Congress  first  make  clear  and 
definite  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  such  a  program.  And  I  shall 
continue  to  insist  that  the  Congress  make 
a  definite  declaration  of  Its  policy  by  leg- 
islative enactment.  Othewlse.  I  fear  that 
should  the  necessity  arise  for  sucli  a  program 
we  will  be  without  one  and  pojslbly  again 
resort  to  such  a  makeshift  program  as  the 
W.  P.  A. 


coNCLnsioir 
That,  Sirs,  is  a  broad  picture  of  the  activi- 
ties of  our  conunlttee,  set  up  In  your  House 
of  Representatives  in  yctir  Nation's  Capitol. 
We  do  not  know  all  of  the  answers.  We 
realize,  as  you  do.  the  tremendotis  respon- 
sibilities which  rest  upon  you  and  upon  vis. 
We  also  are  cognizant  of  th'-  fact  that  the 
solution  of  these  problems  cannot  be  met 
by  the  mere  waving  of  the  magic  vrand. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  assimilate  and  co- 
ordinate the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  btut 
minds  In  the  country.  In  this  formidable 
task  we  are  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
heads  of  business,  government,  and  labor. 
I  am  confident  that  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee win  go  on  into  the  next  administra- 
tion. And  I  am  sure,  too,  that  this  com- 
mittee will  continue  In  Ita  honest,  industri- 
ous, patriotic,  and  nonpartisan  effort  to  en- 
deavor to  continue  our  form  of  government 
and  Insure  the  continuation  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Tour  bo3rs  and  mine  are  engaged  either  In 
preparing  to  fight  or  actually  fighting  on 
half  a  dozen  global  war  fronts.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  paying  the  supreme  sacrifice  each 
day  that  this  glorious  heritage  of  ours,  which 
we  call  the  American  way  of  life,  may  con- 
tinue. When  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  survive  return  to  their  homes  they  ex- 
pect— and  have  a  right  to  expect — that  we  at 
home  have  done  our  part  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  order  of  government. 

We  have  often  heard  It  said.  "It  can't  hap- 
pen here."  But  yet  you  and  I  are  not  blind 
enoi'gh  to  stick  our  heads.  ostrlch-Uke,  In  the 
sand  and  complacently  repeat  that  foolish 
slogan.  For  we  must  realize  that  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor  the  whole  civilized  world  was 
still  staggering  from  the  blows  dealt  civil- 
ization by  World  War  No.  1.  Revolution 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  various  "Isms" 
were  rapidly  taking  the  part  theretofore 
played  by  organized  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. With  a  $300,000,000,000  national 
debt  staring  them  in  the  face  some  10.000.000 
men  are  coming  back  from  the  war  with 
steel  in  their  eyes,  with  a  desire  for  Jobs  and 
with  a  right  to  those  Jobs — and  that  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  any  person 
or  organization.  Add  to  this  the  millions  of 
war  workers  thrown  out  of  war  production, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  might 
happen  here.  The  challenge  Is  ours.  We 
must  face  it.  We  who  believe  in  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  right  of  free  enterprise — 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  selfish 
salvation — In  the  words  of  that  great  Amer- 
ican philosopher,  Benjamin  Franklin,  must 
"hang  together,  or  most  assuredly  we  will  all 
hang  separately." 


Tarning  the  Clock  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NTW  JEKsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1944 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  include  the  following  edltortal 
from  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C: 

TtTKNIMO    THX    CLOCK    BACK 

On  November  8,  1944.  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  held  that  women  are  not 
eligible  to  serve  on  Juries  In  North  Caroima 
and  set  aside  the  conviction  of  two  men 
because,  forsooth,  the  jury  which  tried  them 


contained  two  women  and  therefore  was  not 
composed  of  the  "peera"  of  the  accused. 

Future  historians  will  doubtless  rub  their 
eyes  In  amazement  when  they  encounter  thU 
archaic  decUlon.  But  Inveettgatlon  will 
show  that  there  was  no  error  about  the  date. 
The  decision  waa  actiially  rendered  In  1944 — 
not  in  1844  or  1904,  when  it  would  have 
been  understandable. 

Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Stacey,  rendering  the 
majority  opinion  for  Ave  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  basse  the  decision  on  the 
wording  of  the  Bute's  constitution,  adopted 
in  1888.  which  preacrlbes  that  a  jury  ahall 
be  composed  of  "good  and  lawful  men."  But 
if  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  were 
to  be  followed  literally,  wjmen  would  stUl  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  in  North  Carolina. 
The  constitution  of  1888  denied  them  that 
right,  and  the  constitution  has  never  been 
amended.  Women  vote  In  North  Carolina  by 
virtue  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes — which 
North  Carolina  reftised  to  ratify. 

Up  until  this  week  it  had  been  almost  \ml- 
versally  assumed  that  the  right  to  vote  car- 
ried with  It  tbe  right  to  hold  office  and  all 
other  rights  and  privileges  springing  from 
the  franchise.  In  innumerable  statutes  the 
word  "men"  has  been  construed  as  denoting 
common  gender.  Women  have  never  been 
required  to  serve  on  Juries  in  North  Carolina, 
as  they  have  In  many  of  the  States.  But 
the  eligibility  of  women  to  serve  on  juries  has 
been  upheld  time  and  time  again.  Some 
years  ago  the  matter  was  re^^arded  as  settled 
definitely  by  a  ruling  of  the  then  attorney 
general,  A.  A.  F.  Beawell.  who  has  now  been 
reversed  by  the  eotut  of  which  he  has  since 
become*  a  member.  The  dissenting  opinions 
of  Justices  Devln  and  Seawell  are  clearly 
correct  and  will  ultimately  prevail. 

The  archaic  opinion  of  the  majority  dlfs 
up  more  snakes  than  the  coiut  will  ever  be 
able  to  kill.  If  the  word  "men"  is  to  be 
construed  as  excluding  women  every  time 
the  word  "men"  appears  in  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  North  Carolina,  the  1945  general 
assembly  will  have  time  for  little  else  if  it 
must  amend  all  of  those  laws  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  to  date. 

The  women  of  North  Carolina  have  not 
demanded  service  on  Juries.  Many  of  them 
have  looked  askance  at  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  to  give 
women  equal  rights  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  was  not  needed  In  this  State. 
But  tbe  women  of  North  Carolina  will  not 
accept  the  status  of  legal  Inferiors  to  boot- 
leggers, which  has  been  conferred  on  them 
by  the  supreme  court.  Women  rightly  con- 
sider themselves  of  the  peers  of  men,  be  they 
bootleggers,  judges,  or  what  not. 

The  effort  by  the  supreme  court  of  North 
Carolina  to  turn  back  tbe  clock  will  have  the 
opposite  effect.  The  day  will  be  hastened 
when  women  will  not  only  be  permitted  to 
serve  on  juries  in  North  Carolina,  but  will 
also  adorn  the  bench  Itself — as  they  have 
already  done  in  other  States. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Tbomas  J.  Laat, 
of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHuarrrs 
IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  RccotD,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  radio  address 


A44ai 

which   I   delivered   on   Columbus   Day. 
October  13.  IM4.  over  Station  WMEX, 
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111  ■■■inn  Bcn  of  bta  time  wbo  believed  Uwt 
Xit0  mrth  WM  round.  For  tb«t  curing  b«U«( 
be  OMt  wttb  refueal  and  rtdlcvUe.  His  per- 
ilstence  howerer.  waa  not  to  be  denied.  On 
S  MM.  with  three  little  mhlpe  be  let 
,a  the  port  cC  P»k>i.  in  Spain,  on  • 
tnte  the  uaksown.  For  a  otontbe  the 
mtle  fleet  eiUled  wertwMd.  The  e^Uor..  e^ 
fearful  th*t  they  erould  eall  off  •  flat  wortd. 
thieatened  mutiny.  Columbus,  too,  wm  dl»- 
MMvafed.  but  in  tbla  critical  hour,  hli  faith 
voold  not  eurrender.  And  that  faith,  by  a 
narrow  margin,  prevailed  over  the  mutlnoua 
spirit  oi  hto  erewa.  On  October  13,  the  tri- 
Mat  «y  of  "land"  waa  raised.  Cbrlsto* 
OtdtanhOB  thooght  he  had  found  the 

,_^ wealth  of  the  Indies  but  he  had 

fottod  a  greater  wealth— the  virgin  land  on 
which  troubled  mankind  was  to  labor  lor  a 
greater  civilization. 

Bad  It  not  been  foe  the  courage  and  vision 
ctf  this  man.  the  discovery  of  America  might 
hava  been  long  delayed.  But  for  blm.  you 
and  I  would  not  now  enjoy  the  high  standard 
at  llvliv  which  Is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

It  Is  well  that  Colutnbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica in  the  way  he  did.  surmounting  every  ob- 
stacle to  vindicate  his  belief  In  himself.  The 
Old  World  said  "Vo";  but  Columbus  who 
then  tareatbad  the  spirit  of  the  undls- 
Htw  World,  said  "Yes"— there  are  al- 
horisons.  there  u  always  the  chal- 
lenga  which  leads  to  progress. 

TWa  was  the  example  which  Oohimbxis  set 
for  tha  New  World  he  discovered.  fUrh  Intel- 
ll§HMa  and  vision;  work  hard,  be  brave  and 
go  forward.  "Tlothlng  ventured  nothing 
gcttied.'*  And  so  he  conquered  over  the  In- 
ertia of  the  Old  WOTld  and  led  the  way  to 
am  brava  New  World:  a  world  of  a  new  poUt- 
leal  ijlUm  called  dMBMwracy  which  fairly 
catlad  an  mMa  free  and  equal;  a  world  of  plo- 
aaera:  a  world  at  humanitarian  Ideals;  a 
world  where  It  was  good  to  be  alive. 

Tltts  enterprise  and  energy  Is  no  surprise 
to  Oi.  We  know  It  to  be  the  climate  of  our 
venturesome  democracy.  But  others,  and 
particularly  our  present  enemies,  find  it  hard 
to  believe  even  at  this  late  date. 

Remember?  They  called  us  teak  and  de- 
generate becauae  we  were  not  prepared  for 
war.  Because  we  did  not  live  to  make  war, 
they  felt  sure  we  could  not  fight  a  war,  even 
if  we  had  to.  Carefully,  over  the  years,  they 
luvparcd  for  ambush  and  at  the  summit  of 
thalr  power  they  elnMk.  We  were  supposed 
to  aux render  by  appaaaeaient.  For  what  did 
freenen  have  to  fl^t  with?  Only  their  faith 
In  Ood,  txx  themselves,  and  in  each  other. 

Then  the  miracle  happened.  Freemen 
elected  to  fight  and  not  surrender.  Against 
overwhelming  force  they  fought  with  their 
tMMto  and  their  hearts  and  their  undying 
gptrtt.  Thne  and  again  they  were  defeated, 
only  to  fight  again.  And  while  they  fought 
to  stem  the  tide  of  barbarism,  other  freemen 
and  freewomen  at  home  rallied  to  their  sup- 
port, to  work  night  and  day  in  the  factoriea 
to  produce  tba  aroM  with  which  to  fight. 
The  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  inspiration  of 
Bataan.  united  the  Nation  overnight  into  a 
■li^^aBaai  of  purpose  which  no  one  man  could 
y,^— »— »M  Peace-loving  iViwnrrfy,  beaten 
to  Its  knees  by  ambush,  came  up  fighting. 
But  they  fought  as  freemen  and  not  as 
auves  —  laoiKXMMO  neighbors  —  neighbor* 
-    -  -  -^  other  for  the  common  welfare. 

I  laamad  that  democracy  could 

«t  nM    if  foroad  to — as  wall  as  it  eould 
.      at  peaea. 

Today  w*  ar*  eloalng  In  on  the  robber's 
raoate  of  faaelsn  and  the  dictators  must  rue 
tha  day  that  they  mlacalculated.  They  had 
figursd   out  •verytliUit.  m   they   thought. 


They  had  the  planes  and  tax  ks  and  guns  and 
submarines  and  soldiers,  and  we  had  none. 
AU  we  had  was  our  will  to  resist  aggression. 
That  wiU  alone  saved  us  ii  the  long,  dark 
days  foUowing  Dunkerque.  That  wiU  raised 
tha  aimlaa  and  produced  t  le  weapons  that 
are  on  Nasi  soil  today  and  w  U  be  on  Japanese 
soil  in  the  not-too-dlatant  i  uture. 

When  the  victory  comes.  »e  hope  that  the 
misguided  followers  of  fa  clsm  wUl  learn 
that  crime  doea  not  pay  aa  I  that  democracy 
is  their  only  hope  of  salvatK  n.  For  it  is  only 
In  the  free  community  of  reasonable  men 
that  civilization  can  go  foward  in  mutual 
helpfulness. 

Columbus  Day.  the  blrth(  lay  of  the  Amer- 
icas. U  honored  by  aU  of  us.  yet  it  U  an 
especially  proud  day  for  o  ir  fellow  citizens 
of  Italian  extraction.    Anti   rightly  so.     For 
in  him  one  finds  one  of  th  i  best  expressions 
of  the  Italian  spirit.    And  t  lat  spirit  is  mak- 
ing an  important  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  In  every  field  of  acth  Ity  this  very  day. 
It  Is  the  same  venturesoi  ae  and  freedom- 
loving    spirit    that    anlma  ed    Mazzlnl    and 
Oaribaldi  in  the  days  of    talian  liberation. 
It   is  the   eternal   genius    that   survives   all 
tyranny.    Colximbua.  Ifais  nl.  Garibaldi— we 
know  that  there  are  men  a  Ith  the  same  pas- 
sion for  liberty  In  Italy  Uday.     Upon  these 
men  we  depend  for  the  re<  urrectlon  of  Italy 
so  that  she  may  be  restoied  in  honor  and 
dignity  to  her  place  in  the  famUy  of  nations. 
With  the  American  Fifth  A  -my  In  Italy  today 
are  many  men  who  have  re  atlves  In  that  dls- 
treesed  country.    They  an   our  ambassadors 
of  good  will,  ridding  the  land  of  the  Nazi 
aggresaors  and  proving  to  ill  that  they  fight 
so  well  because  they  are    Igbtlng  for  a  way 
of  life  that  Is  fair  to  all  m  ;n.    We  hope  that 
the  way  that  Colximbus    )pened  to  all  op- 
preaaed  people  when  he  discovered  a  fresh 
new  land  where  men  couM  build  anew,  may 
be  revealed  to  others  in    ;he  reconstruction 
days   ahead.     We   hope    that    the   spirit   of 
America  may  help   the  people  of   unhappy 
lands,  may  inspire  them  to  work  in  peace  and 
harmony  with  other  penp  es.  once  the  yoke 
of  ffffr*wn  la  unchained.    Then,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  Columbus  g  five  to  us.  may  be 
returned  in  kind,  to  ther  i. 

The  firm  faith  of  Christopher  Columbus 
should  inspire  all  of  us  in  these  trying  days. 
It  must  support  us  unflinchingly  until  this 
conflict  Is  over.  It  must  !  ulde  us  in  shaping 
the  peace  to  follow,  to  ma  ce  certain  that  the 
peace  Is  worthy  of  the  sa*  rlfloes  that  victory 
demands. 

We  cannot  retire  into  o;  ir  shells.  The  air- 
plane and  the  robot  boiab  make  Isolation 
impoaalble.  America  has  grown  up  and  she 
has  a  responsibility  to  1  lerself  and  to  the 
world.  We  must  t>e  reall  itlc  enough  to  face 
new  facts  courageously. 

We.  as  a  people,  have  t  tie  best  equipment 
In  the  world  with  which  o  venture  Into  the 
futtire.  This  country  ha  i  been  lavish  with 
educational  opportuniUe  i.  Through  news- 
paper, radio,  magazine,  ai  id  movie  we  should 
be  the  best  Informed  people  In  the  world. 
But  are  we?  Does  every  citizen  follow  n4- 
tional  and  international  i  lews  as  carefully  as 
he  or  she  follows  the  sport  i  pages,  the  comics, 
the  fashions,  or  the  scan  lals? 

The  will  to  be  informed  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  Am«rlcan  citizen  If  we 
are  to  have  a  mature  ind  lasting  peace. 
And  the  time  to  prepare  1 3r  that  responsibil- 
ity la  now.  Let  us  nevir  again  be  as  un- 
prepared for  developmei  ts  as  we  were  in 
law  and  IMO.  The  next  time.  If  we  let  the 
pnaca  go  by  default,  ma  '  be  too  late.  The 
recent  Dumbarton  Oaki  Conference  made 
creditable  progreaa  towar  1  aettliag  up  Inter- 
national madiinery  to  p  revent  future  wars 
but  it  to  only  a  beglnnln  :.  Tou  bsva  a  part 
to  play  m  the  organta  ;k>n  of  tomorroWi 
world,  a  part  that  depawl  i  upon  your  knowl- 
ot  world  affair*,    itn  thla  day  whlcb 


honon  a  great  beginning.  I  urge  every  citi- 
zen to  begin  to  prepare  himself  for  the  new 
tasks  ahead  of  us.    Make  It  your  business  to 
know  the  various  proposals  put  forward  In 
the  name  of   Peace.    Discuss  these   urgent 
matters   with   your   friends   and   neighbors. 
Form  yotir  own  opinion  and  let  your  repre- 
senutlves  at  Washington  know  what  you  are 
thinking.     That  U  the  way  Democracy  func- 
tions in  the  town,  the  city,  the  SUte.  and  the 
Nation.    The  time  has  come  for  us  to  extend 
our  perspective.     This  responsibility  is  more 
difficult,  more  critical  than  any  in  our  pre- 
vious political  experience.     Let  us  not  faU 
democracy  at  her  supreme  test. 

At  home  we  have  other  adventtires  to  meet. 
We  must  discover  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  reconversion  end  full  employment. 
What  proportion  of   this  burden   must  the 
Government  bear?    What  responslbUity  must 
industry  assume?     To  what  degree  will  the 
individual  initiative  of  each  American  con- 
tribute to  an  effective  transition  from  war 
to  peace?    There  is  no  sure,  safe  answer  to 
any  of  these  questions.    We  must,  we  shall. 
find  the  answers  by  a  courageous  and  intel- 
ligent approach.    There  Is  no  standing  still, 
there  is  no  going  back.    Columbus  ventured 
Into  the  unknown  physical  world.    We  shall 
venture  with  our  minds  and  hearts  to  find 
the  economic  and  social  answers  that  will 
open  the  way  to  a  better  America.    We  shall 
go  forth  to  discover  the  remedies  for  poverty, 
for  crime,   for   unhappy   marriages,   for   in- 
security,   for    disease.     Our    scientists    and 
technologlsU  will  labor  to  discover  a  higher 
standard  of   living.     Our   peoples   will   dis- 
cover  In   themselves  a  culture  such   as   the 
world  has  never  before  seen.     Much  truth 
has  been  found  by  man  but  the  unknown 
still  calls  to  brave  men.    The  youthful  energy 
of  America  Is  our  birthright  because  the  air 
ts  full  of  the  aest  for  discovery.    We  are  not 
ai|  old  people,  too  tired  for  Innovation.    We 
know  that  techniques  from  the  past  will  never 
solve  the  problems  of  the  present.    We  know 
that  we   must   discover   new   techniques  so 
that  the  future  may  be  ours,  not  only  for  our 
own  well-being  but  as  a  beneficent  example 
for  all  mankind. 

Today,  as  we  honor  the  world's  great  navi- 
gator, we  are  amazed  at  his  daring  and 
thrilled  at  the  brilliant  success  which  he 
achieved.  Some  will  say  he  was  lucky. 
Others  will  not  see  the  effort,  the  despair, 
the  handicaps  and  controversies  which  pre- 
ceded that  success  and  the  faith  which  made 
it  possible.  Not  success  Itself  but  the 
qualities  that  make  for  success,  are  the 
lessons  we  must  draw  from  the  career  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 

The  Sina.  the  Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria 
had  men  in  their  crews  who  were  faint  of 
heart  and  wanted  to  quit  before  their  Job 
was  done.  Only  the  steadying  leadership  of 
the  experienced  navigator  held  them  to- 
gether, overcame  their  weakness  with  his 
strength  and  guided  them  through  to  their 
objective. 

So  In  our  country  today  there  are  aome 
who  may  tire  of  the  great  exertions  demanded 
of  us  and  look  for  change  before  the  victory 
and  the  peace  are  won.  To  follow  their 
counsels  would  be  to  coiirt  disaster.  With  the 
faith  and  fortitude  of  Columbus,  let  us  follow 
through  to  our  goal,  lest  we  lose  what  we  have 
already  won. 

The  war  is  going  well.  Though  many  sac- 
rlflcea  He  ahead,  we  know  that  victory  will 
be  ours.  Never  before  have  the  nations  of 
the  world  respected  the  United  State*  of 
America  as  they  do  at  tbla  great  moment  In 
history.  That  confidence  in  our  motive* 
should  be  a  powerful  factor  In  the  making 
of  an  enduring  peace.  Shall  we  then  risk 
the  prestige  we  hav«  gained  at  so  great  a 
eoat  for  untried  leadership? 

ma  la  the  question  which  you,  th*  Indi- 
vidual American  must  an*wer,  with  your 
mind  and  with  your  oonsclanca.    9tom  tha 
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despair  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  victory  at 
Aachen,  do  you  think  that  the  navigation  of 
our  Nation  has  been  a  suocen  or  a  failure? 
Does  that  record  merit  approval  or  rejec- 
tion? 

This  Is  your  decision  to  make.  It  will  not 
he  made  by  standing  mutely  on  the  side- 
lines. As  our  men  on  the  fighting  fronts 
are  too  busy  to  vote,  they  expect  you  to  do 
that  Job  for  them.  Let  us  show  that  we  ap- 
preciate what  they  are  fighting  for  and  exer- 
cise the  franchise  of  democracy.  Let  us  sol- 
emnly vow  that  each  and  every  one  of  tis  shall 
do  his  civic  duty  and  vote  In  the  oomlng 
Tiftti^nfti   election. 

Oen.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  who  gave 
his  life  on  the  fields  of  Noi^nandy,  was  once 
asked  why  he  worked  so  hard,  and  he  an- 
swered: "America  is  the  greatest  adventure 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  It  is  worth 
living,  every  moment  in' it.  to  the  full." 

Prom  Columbus  to  Roosevelt,  the  whole 
sweep  of  American  life  Is  going  forward,  with 
daring  navigation,  to  greater  and  greater  dis- 
coveries. 


Deycloyeat  •£  tkc  Mitt«wi  Rhrer  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THK  SKNATX  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Wednesdajt.  November  22  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pi-inted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  recently  delivered 
by  Jonathan  W.  Daniels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Americans.  I  think,  have  an  almost  fated 
affection  for  their  rivers.  So  much  so  that 
Often  rtvetB  and  the  people  beside  them  aeem 
almost  cut  from  the  same  pattern  and  shaped 
by  the  same  forces.  Certainly,  we  like  to 
keep  the  feeling  about  Americans  In  this  big 
valley  that  for  all  their  powers  they  can 
never  be  counted  on  as  docile.  Men  are  as 
ready  for  roaring,  sudden  argument  as  the 
river  may  be  to  ttrni  from  a  muddy  trickle 
Into  a  rip-snorting  torrent. 

The  Missouri  across  the  years  has  made  a 
spectacle  of  Itself  across  our  front  pages  as 
well  as  across  the  cornfields  of  unhappy 
farmer*  and  the  sedate  streets  of  unhappy 
towns.  But  I  doubt  that  there  are  any 
greater  force*,  good  and  violent.  In  the  river 
than  there  are  in  the  people  beside  It.  Back 
in  the  hard  times  of  the  nineties  it  was  from 
the  Missouri  Valley  that  the  cry  came  that  It 
was  time  to  raise  lea*  com  and  more  hell. 
And  ■ometimes  people  have  been  as  unpre- 
dlcUhl*  as  rain  upstream  and  flood  below. 
Indeed,  I  hope  I  do  not  presume  on  my  wel- 
come to  say  that  sometime*  the  problem  of 
the  river  has  been  people  and  not  water. 
Thfit  Missouri  Valley  folk  and  that  river  have 
preaented  a  problem  like  that  of  the  Army 
colonel  who  had  a  thousand  horses  which 
had  never  seen  a  man  and  a  thousand  men 
who  had  never  seen  a  horse — and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  make  a  cavalry  regiment. 

We  must  remember  also  that  long  before 
the  engineering  age  this  land  wa*  famed  for 
lu  human  ingenuity.  Mayt>e  it  Is  folziff  tack 
to  obscurt  history  tn  dlacu—lng  otir  plan  for 
one  riT«r— tren  wtMn  th*  vtm  has  at  laa*t 


two  distant,  disturbed  enda — but  I  remembar 
that  along  the  shores  of  the  Mlaaourl  In 
Nebraska  In  1858  pioneer  ingenuity  agalnat 
danger  was  sufficient  to  hang  two  horse 
tliievea  with  one  rope.  I  believe  there  Is  at 
least  as  much  ingenuity  left  in  the  valley  of 
tha  Missouri  In  dealing  with  a  greater  prob- 
lem now. 

I  do  not  think  that  problem  la  limited  to 
the  SUtes  of  thU  valley.  I  want  to  aay 
frankly  that  I  didn't  come  all  the  way  out 
here  from  Washington  to  talk  about  M.  V.  A. 
as  a  local  project,  even  if  iU  locality  is  2.500 
miles  long  and  half  a  billion  acres  big. 

I  am  interested,  of  course,  as  an  American 
who  believes  in  Americans — in  the  problems 
of  people  to  whom  too  little  water  i*  a  r«- 
current  terror  and  those  to  whom  too  jnuch 
water  is  a  perennial  disaster.  I  am  Interested 
in  the  possibility  of  cheap  transportation 
for  a  great  producing  and  consuming  area 
and  In  cheap  power  for  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  an  Imperial  American  region 
which  alone  among  large  areas  in  the  last 
decade  lost  population.  I  know  what  that 
means.  I  come  from  the  South  where  too 
often  a  Job  or  a  chance  has  meant  leaving 
home — from  the  South  where  also  T.  V.  A. 
has  meant,  more  than  anything  alaa.  a  new 
chance  for  people  at  home. 

I  did  not  come  all  the  way  out  here  to 
argue  against  navlgationists  or  reclamation - 
ists,  States'  rlghters  or  flood  controllers.  For 
the  essential  meaning  of  M.  V.  A.,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  not  less  for  any  of  them  but  the 
poeslblllty  of  intelligent,  unified,  on-the- 
scene  development  in  the  valley  ItseU^  to 
increase  the  rights  and  hopes  of  them  all. 
And  those  hopes  are  not.  limited  to  these 
watersheds.  M.  V.  A.  is  for  America  as  a 
pattern  for  all  Its  r^ions  which  seek  the 
accomplishment  of  the  American  possibility. 
Drought  and  flood  are  both  dramatic. 
There  is  hI«"  a  dramatic  base  question  in  the 
whole  problem  of  rights  and  controls  in 
Government.  But  the  greatest  problem  we 
have  to  face  Is  the  development  of  America 
In  terms  of  Its  powers.  That  is  a  bigger 
problem  than  this  vaUey.  That  is  a  problem 
emphasized  not  merely  by  the  last  drought  in 
North  Dakota  and  next  year's  flood  in  St. 
Louis,  but  by  the  American  demonstration  of 
Its  productive  powers  in  this  war  and  its 
decision  as  to  the  use  of  thoee  powers  for 
people  beyond  It. 

Even  at  a  distance  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Missouri  Is  a  long  river  with  fears  at  botb 
ends.  But  we  can  think  of  drought  and 
flood  In  even  more  menacing  terms  than  the 
Missouri  presents  them,  if  we  meanly  face 
the  future,  which  will  contain  the  welcome 
flood  of  returning  men.  In  terms  of  the  scar- 
city security  of  tight  self-interest  group*  In 
things  as  they  are.  Fortunately.  I  think, 
neither  the  men  nor  the  Missouri  will  let  such 
Interest  groups  long  get  away  with  that. 

You  know  your  river  better  than  I  do, 
though  I  am  not  so  sure  I  have  to  be  timid 
as  a  stranger  about  a  river  valley  so  long  that 
all  men  are  strsmgers  to  some  of  Its  shores. 
Obviously.  It  is  easy  to  divide  such  a  vaUey 
into  different  kinds  of  places  and  people.  It 
is  easy,  also,  to  divide  It  in  quarrel  between 
those  who  have  too  little  water  and  those 
who  fear  so  much,  between  thoee  who  want 
channels  and  those  who  must  have  Irriga- 
tion ditches.  But  It  seems  strange  for  Amer- 
icans to  talk  of  this  empire  as  being  too  big 
for  one  national  and  regional  consideration. 
The  fact  is  that  It  la  so  big  that  nothing  else 
will  suffice  except  one  big  plan  for  one  big 
river. 

Sometime*  It  almost  asami  that  as  the 
American  Nation  has  sspanded  the  American 
tauglnstlon  has  ahrunk-  Thla  valley  was 
pretty  big  when  Jefferaon— buying  a  wilder- 
ness from  Washington.  D.  C— paid  Napoleon 
for  It,  Jefferaon  did  not  know  what  he  was 
buying  and  Napolaon  had  even  lass  Idea  what 


ha  was  aeUlng.  Indeed,  Mr.  Jeffexson  only 
aent  LewU  and  Clark  to  look  at  the  property 
after  it  was  purchased.  Thoae  Americana 
who  came  after  Lewla  and  dark  did  not  And 
the  going  easy  But  you  know  thay  i 
empire  of  It.  ,  It  Is  an  amplr*  atlU. 
of  lis  riches  have  been  grabbed  and  haekad 
and  destroyed.  But  you  know.  also,  that  in 
terms  of  lU  possibility  for  paople.  It  is  po- 
tentially richer  today  than  it  waa  whan  the 
flrst  settler  put  the  first  ax  to  the  first  traa 
In  It. 

In  terms  of  their  powers,  those  flrat  people 
took  It  for  themselves.  They  moved  up  uMl 
lived  along  no  simple  stream.  The  river  w>^ 
their  road  and  their  devil  as  it  stUl  Is  th*  Ufa 
and  the  plague  of  Its  people.  They  faeed 
flood  and  famine,  dust  and  drought,  grass- 
hoppers, high  water  and  low:  they  also  faosd. 
then  as  now,  highbinders  and  dogs  who  had 
gotten  into  the  mangers  before  most  man  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi.  It  did  not  require 
careless  agriculture,  though  there  has  bean 
plenty  of  it,  to  make  the  river  run  thick  and 
brown  with  the  rich  tc^iaoil  from,  millions  of 
acres.  It  was  the  Big  Muddy  of  the  Indiana 
and  not  merely  of  ourselves.  The  setUsrs 
who  came  to  its  valley  recognised  it  aa  a 
river  with  a  perBonality.  a  woman's  ceprloe, 
and  a  sense  of  humor.  They  reported  early 
that  It  was  a  river  which  went  traveling 
sldewlse.  which  interfered  in  politics,  rear- 
ranged geography  and  dabbled  in  real  estate. 
Its  valley  was,  indeed,  a  country,  as  a  poet 
said  in  1869: 

"Where  sand  to  blown  from  every  mound 
To  fill  your  eyes  and  ears  and  throat; 
-    Whertf  all  the  steamboau  are  aground. 
And  all  the  bouses  are  afloat." 

It  was  a  tinnultuous  river  in  a  tumultuous 
America.  Tou  know  the  story  of  Its  people 
better  than  I,  the  etory  of  the  fur-trapper 
and  homesteader,  land-shark  and  boomer, 
of  gold-eeeker  and  feed -buyer,  of  gambler 
and  peddler,  of  all  sorts  of  Americans  and 
every  kind  of  Immigrant.  It  was  the  tough 
and  noisy  story  of  America  moving  West  and 
the  creative  hard-working  story  of  America 
settling  down.  Historically  It  Is  ■ometimes 
hard  to  remember  that  that  story  Is  not 
much  older  than  grandfather.  It  is  easy  to 
think  that  the  frontier  Is  gone,  that  the 
land  Is  not  only  occupied  but  completed. 
It  may  be  the  chief  function  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  remind  us  In  fears  of  drought  and 
terror  of  flood  that  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  do  the  Job  which  In  terms  of  the  poa- 
sibillty  for  people  In  this  Nation  can  be 
done — and  must  be  done  if  strength  to  not 
to  be  turned  Into  stagnation. 

I  see  no  signs  of  such  stagnation  In  the 
American  spirit.  Not  this  year.  We  do  not 
have  to  look  back  to  the  man  In  the  buU- 
boats  on  the  old  Missouri  or  In  the  wagons 
on  Its  old  shores  for  American  strength. 
We  saw  this  same  combination  of  tough- 
ness and  flamboyance  roar  straight  out  of 
our  tradition  across  the  roads  of  France  with 
General  Patton.  Not  limited  to  our  past  are 
men  with  the  wind  and  the  dust  and  the 
rain  In  their  faces,  but  always.  In  America, 
with  their  eyes  on  the  road.  And  always — 
and  above  everything  else,  from  the  wUder- 
nea*  wagon  to  the  armored  column — men 
concerned  with  destinations  and  capable  of 
achieving  them.  They  are  moving  to  desti- 
nation now  and  we  call  It  victory. 

It  seems  still  a  little  strange  to  be  able 
to  speak  without  grimness  of  the  world  as 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King  drew 
It  on  the  maps  In  the  flrst  months  of  l©4a. 
Suddenly,  we  had  been  driven  back  8.800 
miles.  Our  British  Allies  were  still  a  people 
under  siege.  The  Rtnctan*  fought  IJOO 
mile*  from  the  border*  which  the  Ocrmana 
had  attacked— a  dtsunes  on  owe  map  which 
would  have  meant  invaslOD  as  dsap  m  trom 
New  York  to  Dss  Motnas. 
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It  1M«  bMn  •  iMff  h*ul  bMk.  to  ipMk 
flM  tenfftMC*  of  •  aMvtaff  AflMrim,  vbleb  U, 
lo  race,  th«  Unguaft  of  what  waa  dona— you 
rwiiltirT  tba  dallvary  Job  to  Africa.  Thara 
vara  dallTtrlaa  alao  to  AuaUalta,  to  RuwU. 
to  China.  Wa  ntada  them.  We  arc  making 
tbam  now.  Wa  •ill!  hava  long  dUtancaa  to 
go  and  wa  maaaura  them  loberlj  becauae  wa 
know  we  must  measure  tbem  In  men's  Uvea. 
X  know  we  can  count  their  accomplishment 
in  BMnl  tabor  for  we  hare  made  a  team. 
vork.  navar  aqtuUed.  of  the  production  of 
and  the  rallant  use  of  them.  And  we 
also  In  unity.  In  skill.  In  power,  and  In 
a  BMjra  magnificent  America  In  the 
Wa  hava  no  greater  businesa  than 
to  kaap  It. 

Of  course  a  meaningful  rlctory  ta  not  a 
fruit  to  fall  into  our  laps.  It  certainly  will 
not  be.  as  the  President  said,  an  apple  for 
Ttctorlous  men  to  sell  on  street  corners. 
Victory  la  not  only  a  major  achievement.  It 
Is  even  more  a  major  opportunity  for  the 
aolutlon  of  mankind's  greatest  problem:  the 
use  of  hla  multiplied  powers  to  provide  for 
hia  aacurtty.  Tou  know  that  baa  been  no 
easy  problem  In  the  paat.  Tou  have  seen 
tralna  and  trucks  Idla  between  the  planta 
and  the  people,  batwaan  the  farms  and  a 
fear  almost  Uka  famine,  batwaen  production 
and  use,  plenty  and  naad. 

In  the  tlmaa  we  bare  lived,  only  fools  and 
blind  men  have  baan  fraa  from  faar.  But 
caly  tba  fool.  tlM  apant.  the  wUling  sUva 
tta  dMMlastkm.  Certainly  such  ac' 
>  baa  no  plaoa  in  tba  character  of  tba 


TIMM  ebaractar  of  tha  American  mMI  tba 
Amartean  Nation  la  not  always  uadanteod. 
rortunately  for  ua.  that  mlaundersundlng 
waa  tba  baalc  fault  and  waaknaaa  of  our 
anaoUM.  In  tha  future  the  hlatorlana  will 
go  over  tba  battleflalda.  the  seaa  of  conteat, 
all  tha  embattled  aklaa.  and  point  out  tha 
atratag'.c  errors  of  our  enemlea.  There  will 
be.  aa  there  always  have  been,  both  ordinary 
and  erudite  people  who  play  a  sort  of  parlor 
game  aroimd  the  "Ifs"  of  history:  If  Hitler 
had  moved  to  England  from  Dunkerque;  If 
Bltlar  bad  held  back  from  the  invasion  of 
RuMta:  If  Japan  had  not  moved  in  fanged 
folly  at  Paarl  Harbor.  You  know  the  game. 
I  hava  Uatanad  to  old  gentlemen  in  North 
Carolina  talk  of  the  Confederate  failure  to 
march  on  into  Washington  after  Bull  Run, 
when  retreating  Union  soldiers  were  only  out- 
raced  back  to  the  Capital  by  the  Congressmen 
and  other  dlgnitarlaa  who  went  in  their  car- 
Tlsgi^  to  wntch  the  spectacle,  and  turned 
thair  ctty  aaga  into  laahed  race  horses  on  the 
way  home. 

There  never  was  an  "If"  In  this  war.  From 
tha  beginning  the  outcome  has  been  based 
upon  arrogant  stupidity  of  our  enemies. 
Tbey  made  other  errors  of  course.  They 
underestimated  the  courage  of  the  Britlah 
peoples.  They  did  not  understand  the  qxiality 
of  the  Russians  by  which  tbay  grew  atrong  In 
withdrawal  and  accepted  tba  death  of  their 
brothers  as  the  baals  of  Implacable  determi- 
nation to  strike  back.  I  am  sxire  they  never 
IliHlaiiliWMi  how  Prsmce  could  be  enslaved  and 
yet  keep,  under  brutality  and  corruption,  the 
clean  spirit  of  French  freedom.  Not  only  our 
enemlea.  but  we.  ouraelvea.  must  marvel  now 
at  the  long  enduranea  In  unequal  struggle  of 
tha  man  and  women  of  China.  Obviously. 
tfzmnnlaa  which  bad  contempt  for  tba 
wftrtt  Movad  from  tba  beginning  in 
alwmdaiilaiMlliig  of  human  herolam. 

BMleally,  howevar.  tha  error  of  our  enemlea 
waa  a  complete  mlstinderstandlng  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  America.  They  had  warn- 
ing. Thalr  agents  had  seen  our  planta  and 
our  people.  They  had  direct  warning,  a  year 
this  Nation  was  attacked,  that  it  waa 
In  the  taak  of  becoming  the  great 
of  democracy.  They  did  not  believe 
tt.  llMy  doubted  our  courage,  our  unity,  our 
itosacrlflce.  The  mast«'s  of  slavea 
tha  meaning  of  free  labor. 
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Well,  thay  do  not  doubt  11 
however,  tha  volume  and 
Itama  of  power  we  have 
ons  we  have  put  Into  the 
Ing  men.  and  the  men  of 
a  miracle  of  materui 
roads  of  Europe  and  In  the 
around  Japan. 

The  Hitlers  and  Tojoa, 
and  the  generals,  and  "heik' 
clans  made  one  basic  mlsti  ke 
in  the  old  langxiage  of  the 

They  sold  America  shor 

The  Germans  and  the 
now.    I  believe  American  i 
first  also  know  that 
unwilling  to  accept  feara  ai 
know  what  America  can 
tern  they  want  for  Amerlci 

We  hear  the  fears  about 
We  bear,  also,  the 
one  or  two  of  ovir 
you  may  remember,  sugges 
"reconvert"  what  they  call 
facilities  would  be  to  ptil 
let  the  rain  fall  In  where 
Joba  before.    I  do  not 
Interested  In  any  such  " 
benefit  of  bats  and  termite  i 
and  termites  of  the  human 
la  that  sometlmaa  there 
ship  between  tboaa  who 
people  in  T.  V.  A.,  who 
labor  to  organize,  who 
mant's  concern  for  tha 
tboaa  today  who  speak  wltt 
hop*  of  a  time  when  labor 
plua  again,  with  hat  In 
aa  a  favor.     Well,  we  hava 
fore.     As  a  people,  we 
dealing  with  them  again. 
nonaanse  talk  comea  from 
la  bad  and  whose  economidi 

One  of  the  ablest  men  it 
tlon — In  or  out  of 
enthal   of  T.  V.  A 
monumental   paradox   in 
that  the  splendor  of  a 
follow  close  upon  a  n 
But   history   provides   no 
than  present  loose  talk  of 
power  In  a  nation  whose 
from  filled.     In  the  truest 
surplus  plants  In  Amerlci 
facilities,  especially  built 
not  be  usable  in  the 
There  will  be — as  there 
plants  as  there  will  be 
what  we  actually  face  is 
"reconversion,"  but  la.  in 
tlon  of  the  creative 
and  plenty  for  all  our 
going  back:  we  are  going 
an  end  In  stagnation  but 
new  powers  to  do  the 
which     from     the 
glimpsed  aa  the  American 

I  don't  know  how  we 
sense  that  America  was  a 
aenae  that  It  was  the 
of  a  few  who  had  grabbed 
house  of  the  many  whoa* 
Somehow,  nevertheleaa. 
that  when  the  frontier 
America    had     been 
there  were  no  more  acrea 
gan  to  be  talk  aa  If 
sxuned  by  an  earlier 
than  ouraelvea.     We  begai  i 
wisdom  and  a  new  sense 
aervatlon.    Much     of 
hacked  and  waated  and 
we  faced — and  face  now- 
slty  of  rationing  out  of  ac 
atlve  Job  of  ordering  and 
whole  nation  and  all  th  i 
great — the  almost 
remains,  a  plenty  enhanc^ 
labor  of  thinking  and 

All  of  ua.  I  am  sure, 
time  when  Americans  did 
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know  better 
who  knew  that 
now.    They  are 
the  futtire.    They 
The  only  pat- 
Is  doing  It. 
peace  In  America, 
enunciated  by 
leaders.     One, 
ed  that  the  way  to 
our  siirplus  plant 
off  the  roofs  and 
tbere  were  men  and 
many  of  us  are 
for  the 
Nor  for  the  bate 
I  peclea.   The  truth 
a  strange  kln- 
fofight  tba  vision  for 
the  right  of 
at  your  Ooverno 
t^darprlvllaged,  and 
■earoaly  concealed 
may  stand  aa  sur- 
.  asking  for  a  Job 
mat  such  men  be- 
quite  capable  of 
Fortunately,  such 
men  whose  history 
is  worse. 

American  produc- 

Llli- 

recently  of  the 

history,   which   Is 

creative  age  should 

of  destruction. 

stranger   paradox 

surplus  productive 

own  needs  are  far 

sense  there  are  no 

There  are  some 

or  war,  which  will 

tasks  of  peace. 

n^ust  be — change  In 

In  Jobs.     But 

not  to  be  labeled 
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for  decency 

We  are  not 
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American  Job 
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ever  biillt  up  the 
( ompleted  Job — the 
patrimony 
It  and  the  poor- 
labors  enriched  it. 
was  a  feeling 
r^ched  the  Pacific. 
When 
to  croaa,  there  be- 
bad  been  con- 
voracious  people 
to  talk  with  both 
of  poverty  of  con- 
had    been 
cilstised.    But  what 
Is  not  the  necea- 
rclty  but  the  cre- 
developlng  for  the 
people  in  It  the 
which 
by  the  aklll  and 

men. 
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naw  ehane#— to  nsw  Jobs,  to  nsw  Invsntlons. 
and  to  nsw  sntsrprlss.  But  opportunity  rs. 
mains  on  ths  old  home-lands,  too.  No  agrl- 
culttiral  period  In  America  ever  equaled  tha 
production  of  food  we  have  produced  In  tbeaa 
years  of  war.  You  know  the  work  we  had 
done,  under  the  leadership  of  the  President, 
before  war  came  In  beginning  the  Job  of  sav- 
ing and  serving  and  Improving  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  our  forests,  and  our  great  river 
baalns.  You  remember  the  dust  bowl  and 
the  ahelter  belts  of  trees  which  helped  turn 
dust  Into  fertile  land  again.  The  whole 
world  knows  about  such  an  essentially 
American  enterprise  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  until  all  the  secrets 
of  war  are  secret  no  longer  to  know  all  the 
meaning  of  T.  V.  A.  In  this  war.  but  I  do 
want  to  say  something  about  T.  V.  A.  in  the 
past  as  a  story  for  our  future.  Most  of  us 
know  something  of  the  meaning  of  T.  V.  A. 
In  giving  sense  and  order  and  power  to  a  vast 
river  basin  in  the  Southeast.  There  was 
more  publicity,  as  there  was  more  contro- 
versy, about  lU  electric  power.  You  are 
aware  of  ita  meaning  also  in  terms  of  con- 
trolling the  floods  which  ones  ravaged  Ita 
valley,  in  building  the  soil  of  the  farmera 
In  its  region,  in  providing  research  for  its  old 
and  new  Indiutrles.  In  one  Btata  In  the 
Tenneaaea  Valley  area,  Mississippi,  tha  num- 
ber of  electrified  farms,  In  the  laat  7  years 
before  war,  Incraaaad  mors  than  a  thotisand 
percant  as  a  part  of  ona  taak  which  haa 
meaning  for  our  futtire. 

But  hers  ia  tha  fact  which  X  think  few 
people  remember:  The  saad  of  T.  V.  A.  was 
a  ao-called  surplus  war  plant.  It  was  a 
plant  where  people  had  Jobs  making  ex- 
plosives. Then  both  the  war  ended  and  the 
Joba.  There  was  a  15-year-long  argument 
about  what  to  do  with  Muacle  Shoala.  Once 
It  was  about  to  be  sold  for  a  song  to  a  great 
Industrialist.  Once  it  was  about  to  be  sold 
along  with  Its  power  site  to  an  Industrial 
Interest  which  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  using  it  itself  as  in  preventing  its  use  by 
others  in  the  Government  or  outside  it. 
While  the  argiunent  fiotirlshed.  speculators 
flourished  also — even  though  Jobs  bad  dis- 
appeared. Barkers  sold  building  lots  near  It 
to  suckers  on  Broadway.  Real  estate  specu- 
lators laid  out  paper  towns  and  even  laid  out 
empty  flats  with  paved  streets.  The  weeds 
grew  but  the  value  of  the  lots  did  not. 

This  summer  a  great  American  died — the 
great  George  Norria.  He  did  not  come  from 
Tenneasee.  His  residence  was  Nebraska,  In 
the  Missouri  Valley,  but  his  home  was  Amer- 
ica. His  only  Interest  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley was  a  better,  more  productive  United 
SUtes.  He  understood  the  creative  security 
for  men  which  could  be  made  of  the  power 
In  menacing  rivers.  He  believed  In  the 
equality  of  a  chance  for  the  people  In  all  the 
States  and  regions  of  America.  He  was  con- 
cerned about  the  productiveness  and  the 
prosperity  of  men  in  the  undeveloped  and 
almost  forgotten  places.  He  found  In 
Franklin  Roosevelt  a  President  who  under- 
stood— and  understands  now — ^the  meaning 
of  that  concern  for  the  people.  The  T.  V.  A. 
waa  created  In  1933.  What  has  happened  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  is  the  sort  of  thing  we 
can  hope  for  America.  We  can  hope  it.  I 
think,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  something 
stronger  than  the  "show  me"  gplrlt  seems 
to  have  run  up  the  river  Into  most  of  the 
States  of  the  valley. 

It  Is  a  strange  thing— one  of  the  strangest 
things  In  our  times — that  while  praise  Is 
almost  universal  for  T.  V.  A.  today,  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  T.  V.  A.'s  greatest 
achievement.  Indeed,  the  fact  la  that  Its 
great  Job  has  been  in  meeting  In  Its  opera- 
tlona  the  very  argumenta  which  ara  now 
raised  against  the  M.  V.  A. — fears  about  con- 
tending righU,  fears  about  Statea'  rights^ 
fears  about  the  control  of  bureaucrata  In  tha 
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distance  Tbasa  ars  asaetly  tba  faara  which 
T.  V.  A.  has  mst,  ¥*x  from  advancing  osn* 
tnUUntloD,  T.  V.  A.  is  the  beat  solution  yat 
provldad  for  tha  problem  of  Federal  cen- 
tralisation by  lU  dacanualtaad  administra- 
tion of  powara  easentlal  to  tba  development 
of  a  region. 

Any  thoughtful  man  who  goaa  to  the  Ten- 
naaaas  Valley  will  be  nu>re  impreaaed  by  the 
in#nni»r  In  which  T.  V.  A.  haa  related  itself 
to  the  State  and  local  governments — net  In 
Federal  competition  with  local  autborltiea 
but  In  a  working  together  for  regional  ad- 
vance— than  by  the  Impreaaive  bulk  of  the 
dama.  Indeed,  the  chief  supporters  of 
T.  V.  A.  are  the  State  and  local  governmenta, 
the  people  and  the  Industries  of  the  South- 
eastern States.  Not  only  haa  the  average 
per  capita  Income  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
people  risen  75  percent  while  the  national 
Increase  has  been  only  56  percent,  but  that 
advance  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner 
to  unify  the  local  governments  and  people 
m  Ita  praise  and  In  Its  defense  against  every 
Interest,  private  or  political,  which  darea 
attack  It.      . 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  funda- 
mental engineering  barrier  to  the  solution  of 
the  differences  t)etween  upstream  and  down- 
stream Statea  to  provide  absolute  fairness 
for  all  In  the  use  and  development  of  the 
Mlaaoun.  I  believe  that  thU  solution  should 
and  will  ba  aottght  aoon.  And  I  have  a 
hunch  that  unleaa  thU  solution  Is  found 
tbare  may  not  be  sattsfaetory  tooa-coatrcA 
or  irrigation  aafaguarda,  m  an  M.  V.  A. 
Actually,  I  think,  tba  proWam  of  working 
together  la  a  good  deal  simpler  than  any 
plan  of  working  In  separation  with  all  tha 
confUcttng  acUvltlaa  of  Interest  groupa.  of- 
Oelals  (Fedsral  and  State  bureaucrats,  if  you 
will),  and  otbcra — people  who  will  be  for- 
ever argumentatlvely  concerned  in  anything 
other  than  one  great  plan  for  the  Mlaaourl. 

The  human  engineering  problems  are  a 
good  deal  leas  simple — a  good  deal  more 
fundamental  also  to  the  advance  of  the 
valley.  They  are  the  questions  of  the  ability 
of  leadership  In  the  valley  to  work  together, 
aa  men  have  worked  together  In  the  South — 
with  each  other,  with  their  governmenta — 
to  make  a  river  the  aervant  of  men  In  a 
valley  worthy  of  their  powera. 

A  Missouri  Valley  Authority  Is  needed  be- 
cause nobody  else  can  do  the  Job  on  the  scale 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  have  a  right 
to  demand.  The  Job  Is  first  one  of  water  and 
land  and  people.  A  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity shoxild  cut  through  all  disagreements  and 
get  some  flood-control  dams  started  the  min- 
ute the  war  allows  them.  These  flood-con- 
trol dama  must  be  so  placed  that  tbey  will 
work  together,  later  on,  with  the  navigation 
and  Irrigation  needs. 

Such  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  must  see 
to  It  that  every  drop  of  water  in  the  river 
goes  to  work  for  Its  country  instead  of  al- 
ways being  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong 
time.  It  must  work  out  a  plan  for  con- 
struction and  Aver  Improvement  that  will 
bring  In  all  the  acrea  the  river  can  carry, 
and  all  the  people  the  region  needs,  and  at 
the  same  time  all  the  navigation  it  can  carry, 
/tom  it  transmission  lines  should  run  back 
to  provide  cheap  power  for  people  and  plants. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  Job  should  be  to  help  shove  ahead 
the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  region.  Some 
of  the  resources  are  l)elng  used  up.  New 
resources  have  to  be  found  and  developed, 
■me  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  working 
on  technological  processes  that  will  do  this 
for  southern  resources.  The  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  should  be  set  up  to  do  this  for  the 
Missouri  Valley  resovirces.  Technology'  U  like 
gold.  It  must  be  mined  and  developed  before 
H  la  useful.  Thia  region  needs  that  kind 
of  gold,  and  needs  It  btully. 

Such  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  would  ba 
the  greateat  thing  for  the  region  since  Lin- 
coln signed  the  Homestead  Act.  Once  the 
Statea  realise  that  all  their  interests  and 
hopea  for  tha  future  can  reasonably  weU  ba 


mat  by  tha  snginsarlng  work  of  a  mssourl 
▼attay  Autuority,  I  belisvs  that  thalr  support 
of  the  Missouri  Vallsy  Authority  will  ba  pirae- 
tleally  unanimoua. 

Obviously,  this  M.  V.  A.  can  ba  no  axaet 
eopy  of  the  T.  V,  A.  There  are  different  prob- 
lems. And  within  the  good  framework  of 
what  is  called  the  T.  V.  A.  idea,  men  may 
differ  as  to  the  pattern  of  development  In 
their  regions.  Bverywhere  in  America,  how- 
ever, there  are  taaks  in  the  utilization  of  re- 
sources, the  continued  use  of  planta  and  tba 
continuation  of  the  Jobs  in  them.  In  order 
to  provide  the  arms  and  materials  we  have 
needed  In  war.  we  have  found  it  neceasary 
to  build  factories  and  shops  in  States  and 
regions  which  before  had  people  but  not 
plants.  In  war,  that  dispersal  of  facllitlea 
has  strengthened  America  as  a  whole  nation. 
In  peace,  they  mtist  be  the  planta  of  the  new 
Industrial  America.  Not  only  neglected  re- 
gions but  neglected  little  enterpriaera  must 
be  strengthened  now  in  the  chance  which 
war  gave  them  to  serve  and  prosper.  Every- 
where our  hope  lies  in  a  people  not  only  se- 
ctire  from  hunger  but  as  able  as  they  ars 
eager  to  share  in  the  good  things  of  life  which 
American  labor,  management,  and  agricul- 
ture can  now  so  lavishly  produce. 

'nic  enterprise  for  us  all  ia  plenty.  There 
will  be  no  profits  in  our  times  of  either  tha 
puree  or  the  spirit  which  can  be  baaed  upon 
the  poverty  of  the  people. 

In  this  Missouri  Valley,  Americana  know 
the  power  which  haa  gone  forth  in  msn  and 
materials  in  ths  demonstration  we  ara  mak- 
ing everywhere  that  the  dynamic  quality  re- 
malna  in  the  American  demoo-acy.  Wa  are 
fighting  the  greateat  war  in  tha  history  of 
mankind.  We  have  devoted  more  of  our  naan- 
power,  more  of  our  aklll.  more  of  oxir  treaa- 
ure  to  thla  war  than  to  any  in  our  hlatory. 
We  move  toward  victory,  yet.  as  we  fight  with 
every  American  reaource.  the  American  people 
at  home  are  better  fed  than  ever  before  in 
their  history — in  peace  or  in  war.  Our  civil 
libertiea  are  secure.  Our  democratic  privi- 
leges have  been  preaerved. 

No  American  darea  aay  anywhere  in  Amer- 
ica that  we  do  not  fight  a  good  fight. 

Only  tboae  who  never  ahared  the  faith 
of  Americans  in  the  worth  and  strength  and 
goodnesa  of  all  their  fellows  doubt  that  we 
have  kept  the  faith.  But  those  of  us  who 
do  believe  in  America  know  that  the  esaenoe 
of  its  democracy  is  that  it  is  the  unceaalng, 
dynamic  march  of  men  determined  upon  the 
fulfillment  of  all  their  powers  for  all  the 
people.  In  terms  of  such  a  knowledge  we 
know  that  victory  la  a  beginning — by  a  peo- 
ple confident  of  the  rich  quality  of  their 
destiny. 

Nowhere  is  there  clearer  opportunity  for 
that  march  than  in  the  Missouri  Valley  in 
terms  of  the  idea  of  M.  V.  A.  and  the  tinder- 
aUndlng  that  the  M.  V.  A.  ia  a  project  for 
men  and  not  merely  for  the  muddy  water 
of  a  great  river. 

This  Is  not  the  time  In  which  men  can 
be  forgotten.  Nothing  can  take  from  us 
the  proud  memory  of  our  powera.  The  re- 
turning soldier,  the  worker  by  bis  machine, 
the  farmer  In  the  field,  the  men  and  women 
in  offices  and  shops  do  not  mean  to  be  for- 
gotten In  the  bookkeeping  of  unimaginative 
economists  and  the  speculations  of  men  who 
think  of  war  power  as  peace  Junk.  They 
are  not  surplus.  Tbey  are  America.  They 
are  not  interested  in  any  program  dealgned 
to  compreaa  their  powera  to  the  dl— nstosis 
of  the  past,  or  their  living  to  the  standards 
of  scarcity.  Neither  In  this  valley  nor  any- 
l^here  will  they  be  interested  in  a  leader- 
ahip  limited  by  timidity  or  distrust.  They 
know,  as  they  made  it,  the  possibility  of 
plenty.  It  is  their  free  purpose  to  possess  it. 
Indeed,  America  can  be  alive  as  a  Nation,  atlll 
capable  of  growth,  only  as  tbey  do  possess 
It — as  they  share  the  opporttinlty  to  develop 
old  reeouroeg  In  terms  of  these  new  powera 
In  this  valley,  in  this  land.    W  want  ao 


victory  wblob  ia  a  dead-end  straet  tat  hMoas. 
We  know  that  what  ws  have  MMM^IMkti  ii 

»  bridgehead  to  our  Mrthrlflil. 

M.  V.  A.  is  not  merely  one  graat  plan 
for  one  great  river.  It  ta  a  part  of  ths  plan 
also  for  s  great  Nation  determined  upon  a 
great  home  meaning  In  ordered,  psndnetlv* 
peace. 


A  Cost-BliBas  Caluf  Price  m  Milk  WUI 
Not  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OP  NXaaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  24.  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Spemker.  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  War 
Food  Administration  are  engaging  In  the 
old  game  of  "passing  the  buck"  while 
many  sections  of  Nebraska  are  on  the 
verge  of  being  trlthout  milk. 

Some  months  ago  the  price  of  milk 
was  frosen  throughout  the  entire  cotm- 
try.  It  so  happens  that  the  price  was 
high  in  some  mllksheds.  For  Instance, 
in  Washington  consumers  paj  17  oentg 
a  quart  for  milk  delivered  to  their  boows. 
There  were  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  where  the  price  paid  for 
milk  by  the  consumers  was  a  price  estab- 
lished at  drought  and  depression  levels. 
In  some  instances  It  was  only  about  half 
of  the  price  charged  for  milk  in  Wash- 
ington  and  other  cities.  This  adminis- 
tration, through  the  acts  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  W.  F.  A.,  has  refused  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  those  areas 
where  the  milk  price  was  too  low.  It 
has  blundered  along  while  countless  of 
the  finest  dairy  herds  were  disposed  of. 

Feed  costs  are  extremely  high:  farm 
labor  is  hard  to  get  and  the  wages  are 
much  higher  than  they  were.  The  labor 
that  can  be  hired  Is  not  as  efficient  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  Tools,  machines, 
and  equipment  for  the  dairy  farmers  are 
both  expensive  and  difficult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  get.    Repairs  are  high. 

Yet.  in  spite  of  all  these  facts,  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  F.  A.  bUndly  refuse 
to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  situation. 
Just  before  I  left  for  Washington,  I  was 
called  upon  by  several  dairymen,  who 
are  now  disposing  of  their  herds.  The 
amount  they  pay  out  in  expenses  is  great- 
er than  the  amount  they  take  in  for  their 
milk.  Tliey  cannot  go  on.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  do.  A  1-oent  quart  raise 
was  allowed,  bringing  the  price  up  to 
about  12  cents  a  quart,  but  It  Is  not  ade- 
quate. 

Unless  the  price  of  milk  is  raised  to  14 
cents  a  quart  and  the  entire  increase 
passed  on  to  the  producers,  many  com- 
munities will  be  without  milk.  These 
facts  have  been  presented  n>  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  in  charge.  It  is  up  to 
them  to  act.  Tlie  responsibility  for  fall- 
ing to  act  is  theirs.  If  they  fall  to  act. 
they  will  not  only  ruin  many  individuals 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  but  they 
will  deprive  the  children  and  the  sick  of 
one  of  the  best  foods  available.  I  hope 
that  they  will  do  something. 
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The  subsidy  provided  Is  not  only  mor- 
ally wrong,  but  it  is  not  adequate  and  was 
paid  in  the  same  amount  to  the  produc- 
er* of  milk  in  mllksheds  where  the  price 
wa«  very  high,  as  well  as  those  places 
where  it  was  very  low.  Further  correc- 
tive action  must  be  taken. 


Pay  of  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^^HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSAC  Hvsnrs 
D*  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  24,  1944 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
ihe  8  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  have  been  actively  concerned  with 
legislation  providing  (air  employment, 
wages,  and  working  conditions  for  Gov- 
ernment employees.  For  many  months 
I  have  felt  that  their  wages  and  salaries 
are  generally  below  fair  levels.  During 
this  Congress  I  have  introduced  bills 
which  would  raise  the  permanent  base 
pay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
employees  by  25  percent  and  which  would 
give  full  overtime  pay  of  one  and  a  half 
the  normal  rate  in  place  of  the  inequi- 
table one  and  an  eighth  now  granted  to 
thousands  of  such  employees  who  have 
worked  overtime  during  this  war  period. 
I  have  introduced  other  bills  to  benefit 
Government  employees. 

When  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  my  district  called  my  at- 
tention to  H  R.  4715,  a  measure  to  in- 
crease tbelr  base  pay  permanently  from 
the  rates  established  in  1925,  nearly  20 
years  ago.  I  told  them  that  I  would  ac- 
tively support  this  measure.  Last  Tues- 
day I  appeared  in  person  before  the  great 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  and  urged  favorable  consideration 
of  that  measure  with  an  early  report  to 
the  House.  Meanwhile.  I  have  received 
letters  and  other  communications  from 
many  hundreds  of  my  constituents  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
80  many  communications,  in  fact,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  reply  to  each  one  in  in- 
dividual letters. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  may  be  passed  be- 
fore the  present  Congress  adjourns.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  good  legislation  and  that 
the  postal  employees  are  entitled  to  a 
revision  upward  of  their  present  wage 
schedules.  This  is  particularly  true  be- 
cause economists  and  Government  offi- 
cials alike  are  in  agreement  that  wage 
levels  in  general  will  remain  high  in  the 
post-war  period. 

In  order  that  my  views  as  expressed 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
OdDBce  and  Post  Roads  may  be  known,  I 
am  Including  it  in  my  remarks  here  to- 
day. At  the  hearing  held  last  Tuesday, 
November  21, 1944. 1  spokt  as  follows: 

Chalnnan  Bubcr  axul  member*  at  the 
Committee  on  the  Poet  OtBce  end  Poet  Roede. 
X  WM  delighted  to  he*r  the  chetrman  of  thia 
greet  committee  mj  that  whUe  a  down  blUe 
are  betore  the  oonmlttee  for  coosMeiaUoa 
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your 
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he  expects  the  committee 
consideration  by  the 
Isfactory  to  the  Congress 
I  wish  Congress  to  glT( 
to  the  rights  of  all 
to  higher  wages  than 
In  the  light  of  present- 
am  concerned  at  the 
man  RAiisracK,  of 
majority   party   and   on« 
leaders  of  the 
ently.  feels  that  full 
on  the  entire  field  of 
ment  at  this  time.    Yet 
tlon  by  a  member  of 
frankly  stated  that  he 
such  a  study  could  be  c 
Congreas  adjourns  and 
would  have  to  be  studle  1 
the  new  Congress  whlcb 
January.    He  speaks 
thonty  and  from  a  rich 
perience. 

Early  this  year,  the 
and  the  departments 
they  favor  the  granting 
half  pay  for  overtime  foi 
ernment  employees   wh( 
time  and  one-eighth  pa] 
the  committee  in  charge 
has  never  reported  any 
subject   though    its 
that  these  employees  an 
sands   of   dollars   weekly 
OoTemment  agencies 
they  should  have.    I 
full  time  and  one-half 
Government  employees 
partmental    reports   are 
sought  action  by  the 
cees.    Others   have   had 
Therefore,  while  I  woulc 
picte  overhauling  of  th( 
all  Federal  employees,  I 
hope  of  such  action  by 
I  am  satisfied  that 
can  show  that  their 
lished  nearly  20  years  ag( 
with   the   pay   schedule) 
private  emplo3rment 
of  work.    All  of  us 
wages  have  advanced 
percent   In  the  last  4 
tlce  Byrnes  has  stated 
•re    continuing    to   rise 
econcnnlsta   have 
which  I  am  inclined  to 
war.  wages  and  prices 
levels.    Obviously,  the 
made  out  a  strong  case 
bill.    Many  Congreasmei 
ties  and  from  all 
have  expressed  their 
this  room  this  morning 
the  committee  to 
nlee  of  the  poetal 
bUl  shortly  In  order 
ered  and  acted  upon  by 
Congress  before 
urge  the  members  of 
to   give   immediate 
4715  and  to  report  its 
bill.  -When   It   Is 
for  action,  I  shall  be 
It  and  to  vote  for  Its 


full  consideration 
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are  now  receiving 
conditions  but  I 
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The  Foffotten  P>tUl  Worker 

EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 

HON.  PEHR  d.  HOLMES 


or  ItASSACX  inBTTS 

Df  THS  BOU8S  OP  R  EPRSSENTATTVES 

Fridat.  Novem  >er  24. 1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  litssachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leav«  to  extend  my  ro- 


to  report  a  bill  for 
i  which  wiU  be  sat- 


of  the  Budget 
reported  that 
full  time  and  one- 
thousands  of  Gov- 
now   receive  only 
for  overtime.    Yet 
of  that  legislation 
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marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Evening  Ga- 
zette on  November  18,  1944: 

THz  roKcorrxN  postal  wokxxs 
It  seems  Incredible. that  during  the  past 
19  years  of  rising  costs  of  living  and  in- 
creased wages  for  workmen  in  almost  every 
classification,  the  letter  carriers,  who  bring 
the  dally  mail  to  our  doors,  have  received 
no  raise  in  their  basic  pay.  They  still  draw 
•2,100  a  year,  which  was  fixed  as  their  anntud 
salary  in  1925. 

Last  May  they  were  given  a  "cost  of  living" 
bonus  of  t300  a  year,  and  that  Is  something. 
If  they  had  been  given  the  pay  allowed  in- 
dustrial workers  imder  the  Little  Steel  for- 
mula It  should  have  been  $315.  So  they  re- 
ceive today  something  less  than  the  15-per- 
cent Increase  which  the  War  Latwr  Board 
decided  upon  as  fair,  and  they  have  the  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  taken  from  their 
pay.  So  do  the  industrial  workers,  of  course, 
but  their  base  pay  for  the  most  part  is  more 
than  $2,100  a  year  and  many  of  them  have 
been  increased  more  than  15  percent,  with 
generous  overtime  besides. 

In  1935  postal  workers  were  given  the  5-day 
week  and  overtime  pay  for  any  extra  hours. 
But  the  overtime  rate  was  figured  on  the 
1925  base-pay  standard  so  that  they  receive 
but  a  fraction  over  85  cents  an  hour  for  their 
extra  work. 

The  bonus  expires  next  June  and  there  are 
bills  in  both  House  and  Senate  to  give  these 
faithful  public  servants,  who  deliver  the  mall 
In  simshlne  or  storm,  a  fixed  raise  of  $400  a 
year.  The  $300  bonus  would  automatically 
cease  if  the  bill  were  passed.  The  Senate 
committee  has  given  Its  bill  a  hearing.  The 
House  will  hold  a  hearing  next  Tuesday.  If 
the  bill  is  not  reported  out  and  acted  upon 
before  this  Congress  goes  out,  the  whole  bvisl- 
ness  will  have  to  be  started  all  over  again 
and  argued  through  after  the  new  Congress 
comes  in  January  3. 

The  postal  workers  are  asking  that  the 
present  Congress  put  this  measure  through 
before  it  adjotims.  If  there  ever  was  a  fair 
and  Just  claim  for  a  salary  Increase,  this  is 
certainly  one  that  deserves  approval.  It  la 
doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  objection  In 
the  mind  of  any  citizen.  Certainly  the  ob- 
jectors, if  any,  would  comprise  an  Infinitesi- 
mal minority. 

Simple  Jxistlce  demands  that  this  meas- 
ure be  passed  by  Congress  now. 


Recommendadont  Concerning:  McCarran 
Committee  Sui:gestion$  To  Rehim  to 
Peacetime  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES  . 

Friday,  November  24.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  November  16,  1944.  by  the  New 
England  Council,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  their 
seventy-seventh  quarterly  meeting.  The 
recommendations  concern  the  proposal 
of  the  McCarran  committee  In  connection 
with  the  conversion  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction of  Government-owned  war 
plants: 

Upon  recommendation  of  the   ezeeutiva 

committee: 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  Couactl, 
aaeembled  in  their  seventy-seventh  quarterly 
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meeting,  Join  In  this  statement  to  the  people 
of  New  England,  and  through  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Congress,  to  the  people  In  all 
other  States  In  the  Union: 

The  proposal  of  the  McCarran  Committee 
on  Industrial  Decentralization  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that  the  Industries 
of  11  Northeastern  States  be  arbitrarily  de- 
nied the  conversion  to  peacetime  production 
of  the  Government-owned  war  plants  in 
their  areas  Is  economically  unsound,  politi- 
cally disruptive  and  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  enterprise  on  which 
the  development  of  our  cotutry  Is  based. 
The  proposal  is  an  affront  to  the  people  of 
those  States  against  which  It  Is  directed, 
which  they  will  and  should  vigorously  .re- 
sent and  oppose  as  an  unwarranted  attempt 
to  interfere  in  their  economy.  Its  adoption 
would  artificially  restrict  the  opportunities 
of  farmers,  industrial  workers,  professional 
men.  of  investors,  manufacturers,  and  re- 
tailers. Government  approval  of  such  a 
measure  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  free  enterprise  In  America  and  the 
opening  of  destructive  sectional  strife.  Not 
only  the  people  of  New  England  and  the 
Northeast,  but  all  citizens  everywhere 
should  Join  In  vigorous  opposition  to  this  or 
any  similar  propoeal. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee: 

The  directors  of  the  New  England  Covmcll, 
assembled  in  their  seventy-seventh  quarterly 
meeting,  desire  tb  express  their  appreciation 
to  Senator  Thiodobx  Fkancis  Gezxn.  of 
Rhode  Island,  for  his  prompt  action  in  wir- 
ing Senator  McCarsan.  of  Nevada,  that  "New 
England  businessmen  are  Justly  indignant 
at  the  recent  report  Issued  by  your  commit- 
tee." and  demanding  that  the  Senator  en- 
large his  committee  by  two.  Including  one 
rtpresentatlve  from  New  England,  and  that 
the  enlarged  committee  conduct  hearings 
In  New  England  so  that  it  may  learn  the 
views  of  New  England  businessmen  and 
labor.  We  asstire  Senator  Gxeen  that  the 
New  England  Cotmcll  will  lend  its  full  co- 
operation in  respect  to  such  hearings  if  and 
when  they  are  held  in  this  region. 


Foreii^  Trade  After  the  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHICAIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  24,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Pursuant  to  permis- 
sion granted,  I  am  Including  herewith 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  all  Michi- 
gan Congressmen  by  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce. 

This  letter  Is  most  Interesting  and 
makes  reference  to  a  matter  of  tran- 
scendent importance  after  the  war.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

Dmorr  Boaks  or  Commxbc«, 
Detroit,  Mich...  November  21.  1944. 
To  Michigan  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress: 

Mr.  William  LaVarre,  Director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Council,  Washington, 
D.  C,  former  Chief  of  the  American  republics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
meroe.  made  some  astonishing  allegations  m 
a  recent  speech  before  the  New  Ywk  ficport 
Managers'  Club. 


Tou  will  be  interested  in  these  things,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  Investigate  them. 
Mr.  LaVarre  reported  that  there  are  three  ex- 
isting agreements  made  by  officials  from 
Washington  with  the  British  Govertunent 
which : 

1.  Prohibit  American  factories  and  labor 
from  trading  with  certain  areas  of  the  world. 

a.  State  that  no  American  citizen  may  re- 
ceive a  passport  entitling  him  to  travel  to 
these  restricted  areas  without  the  approval 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  In  London;  and 

8.  Require  mail  of  American  buslneeees  and 
citizens  to  be  routed  through  his  Majesty's 
censors  In  Washington  and  New  York. 

Further,  Mr.  LaVarre  indicated  that  our 
Government  had  a  plan  In  which  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  would  di- 
rectly control  all  export  and  Import  trade. 
This  would  completely  eliminate  any  possi- 
bility of  a  private  corporation  or  cltlcen  en- 
gaging in  such  business. 

Naturally  all  Detrolters  are  against  these 
points,  as  we  have  always  thrived  upon  free 
competition.  You  would  not  want  to  see 
foreign  ctistomers  ordering  consumer  goods 
from  a  Government  agency  who  in  turn 
might  allot  the  orders  to  a  firm  outside  of 
Michigan.  Imagine  our  Detroit  Industries 
trying  to  advertise  their  products  In  countries 
abroad  where  people  have  no  freedom  of 
choice. 

Our  foreign  affairs  committee  has  unani- 
mously decided  that  all  wartime  restrictions 
on  foreign  trade  should  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  the  war  will  permit.  The  members  feel 
confident  that  they  can  cope  with  any  foreign 
government  purchasing  commission  and  that 
our  Government  need  not  establish  any  pro- 
tective agency  for  our  benefit. 

We  are  depending  upon  your  FUjjport  to 
return  to  the  foreign  trade  industry  all  pre- 
war practicee  Just  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
would  appreciate  learning  the  results  of  any 
investigation  or  information  you  may  have. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  W.  GOTOSD. 

Chairman,  Foreigri  Affairs  Committee. 


Address  of  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  cAurosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  24. 1944 

Mr.  SHKPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  address  made  by  Hon. 
J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  United  States  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia and  former  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  of  the  United  States,  former 
vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  delivered  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon  given  by  the  lead- 
ers of  southern  California  to  Hon. 
Retcher  Bowron  in  Los  Angeles  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  on  September  26,  1944. 
Many  Members  of  the  House  came  to 
know  Judge  O'Connor  when  he  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  no 
doubt  will  read  this  address  with  In- 
terest: . 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  honor,  and  friends,  I 
am  exceedingly  happy  the  mayor  was  advised 
cf  this  meeting.  It  would  have  been  embar- 
rassing liad  he  been  overlooked.   Whlls  X  ap- 


preciate the  honor  the  committee  on  arranc»> 
ments  has  done  me  in  asking  me  to  speak.  X 
am  conscious  of  my  limitations  and  Inability 
to  do  Justice  to  the  subject:  The  Mayor  of 
Xx)s  Angeles. 

In  this  great  gathering  there  are  many 
more  experienced  and  more  eloquent  than 
myself.  What  I  lack  In  these  qualifications. 
I  shall  try  to  overcome  In  the  brevity  and 
sincerity  of  my  renuu-ks. 

A  city — a  beautiful  city— of  more  than  a 
million  and  three-q\uuter  souls  hesitate  for 
an  hour  to  pay  Its  tribute  to  its  chief  execu- 
tive. Such  thooghtful  expressions  of  cocn- 
mendatlon  are.  unfortunately,  generally  left 
until  the  recipient  cannot  hear  the  words  of 
praise,  or  feel  the  touch  of  a  living  hand. 
Why  must  words  of  cheer  and  expressions  of 
good  will  be  locked  In  the  heart  until.  If  ut- 
tered, they  bring  no  cheer,  and  become  pur- 
poseless In  the  saying? 

My  presence  here  Is  twofold.  First,  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  chief  executive  of  my  city;  and. 
secondly,  to  approve  the  Inspiration  which 
found  its  fruition  In  this  magnificent  gath- 
ering. Some  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  to  Min- 
neapolis. On  the  Inside  of  the  afternoon 
paper  near  the  foot  of  the  page,  an  item  aU 
tracted  my  attention.  It  occupied  about  3 
Inches  with  a  single  line  reading  "W.  Burks 
Cochran  dies."  On  the  front  page  In  large 
type  all  across  the  front:  "PoU  Negri  JUU 
Chaplin."  Cochran,  for  over  20  years,  had 
been  a  Memt»er  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  he  left  his  imprint  on  every  piece  of 
important  legislation  in  his  day.  He  was 
without  a  rival  In  oratorical  brUliance.  and 
scholarly  stUlnments.  To  listen  to  him,  as 
was  my  pleasure  in  my  school  dajrs,  the  plc- 
ttire  of  Calhoun  replying  to  Wajme;  Webster 
pleading  for  the  life  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  Edmund  Burke  defending  America  on  th« 
floor  of  the  g"gii»h  House  of  Commons, 
flashed  like  vivid  realities  before  my  mind; 
and  yet.  his  accomplishments,  his  attain- 
ments, his  contribution  to  the  economic 
and  political  thought  of  his  day  were  not 
as  important  as  the  fact  that  Pcda  Negri  JUted 
Chaplin. 

In  honoring  a  man  In  the  midst  of  his 
work,  who  deserves  honor,  we  honor  ourselves, 
but  we  do  more:  we  encourage  ottoan 
heavily  laden  with  offlclal  responslbllltiM 
to  know  their  efforts  are  not  unappreciated 
by  their  fellowmen.  The  reward  of  those  who 
serve  In  public  office  is  not  foiuid  In  the  com- 
pensation they  receive,  but  rather  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  work  well  done,  and  In  the  warm, 
sincere,  and  expressed  appreciation  of  thoss 
served.  The  arrows  of  criticism  are  ever 
pointed  toward  those  In  public  office;  ths 
higher  the  office,  the  more  deadly  the  ar- 
rows. Did  any  man  ever  receive  greater  and 
more  im Justified  criticism  than  Abraham  Lin- 
coln? Yet,  where  Is  the  man  worthy  to  stand 
In  his  shadow? 

The  Czar  of  RussU  returned  to  his  Palace 
following  an  attempt  on  his  life,  and  his 
valet  expressed  surprise  that  he  was  so  calm. 
"Part  of  my  business."  said  the  Cear,  brush- 
ing the  bullet-torn  coat,  "Is  to  be  shot  at.** 
(That  can  be  said  of  every  public  o0lcial. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  the  Poet  Laureate,  ex- 
pressed my  thought— 

If  you  can  keep  yotir  head  when  all  about 
you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  It  on  you; 
If   you   can   trust  yourself  when  all  men 

doubt  you. 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  bs  tired  by  wait- 
ing, 
Or.  being  llsd  about,  dont  deal  to  Ilea. 

Or.  being  hated,  dont  give  way  to  hating. 
And  yet  dont  look  too  good  nor  talk  too 
wis*. 
esses 
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IX  you  can  talk  with  crowd*  and  keep  your 
virtue. 

with  kings — nor  lose  the  common 


If  neither  foea  nor  loving  friend*  can  hurt 
you; 
If  all  men  count  with  you.  but  none  too 
much; 
Xf  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With     flO     eeconds*     worth     of     distance 
run — 
Toura   U  the  Earth  and  everything   thafa 
In  It. 
And— which  1*  more — youll  be  a  Man,  my 
•on. 

8ti  years  is  a  long  time  to  stand  In  the 
piercing  ray*  of  the  searchlight  of  public 
cpUiton.  Six  years  of  sincere  service,  of 
■  iMitHli  mil  accomplishment,  of  faithful  de- 
votion to  duty,  of  impartial  enforcement  of 
the  ordinances,  of  Just  treatment  of  the 
poor  and  rich  alike,  has  characterized  your 
admlnlatratlon.  and  this  great  gathering. 
Mr.  Mayor,  is  far  more  eloquent  tribute  to 
your  achievemenu  than  any  words  of  mine. 

Loa  Angeles  Is  near  the  top  among  the 
great  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  whe  It  will  be 
known— not  only  as  the  City  of  the  Angels — 
but  the  Queen  of  all  American  cUies.  To 
govern  a  city  increasing  in  population  as 
faat  a*  Loa  Angeles.  U  a  challenge  never 
before  thrown  at  the  feet  of  any  man.  The 
ordinary  civic  problems  are  sufficient  to  test 
the  adminUUatlve  ability  of  auy  execu- 
tive— add  to  these  an  incre—s  in  pop* 
ulatlon  in  6  years  of  388.001^— the  build- 
ing of  over  130.000  new  homes  in  city  and 
eoiinty:  the  ntunberles*  factories  represent- 
irg  many  million*  of  dollars,  and  at  one* 
r>jaiM  the  problem  of  electric  light,  sewer- 
•g«.  water  main  extensions,  new  streets,  ad- 
ditional police  protection,  and  many  other 
attendant  challenge*.  The  war  impoe.d 
many  of  the**  biuden*  and  brousiht  many 
for  which  there  wa*  no  precedent.  The 
black-out — no  one  ever  dreamed  the  l>rlght 
llghu  of  our  gay  city  would  blink  out — no 
one  ever  dreamed  huge  eearchllght*  would 
glow  from  our  peaceful  hills  to  *earch  the 
heavens  for  enemies  with  measaga*  of  death. 
Under  the  direction  of  our  mayor  and  his  cttl- 
aeiis'  committee,  the  whole  city  was  organized 
to  take  ear*  of  any  emergency.  Thank  Ood 
we  were  spared  the  horrors,  the  death  and 
destruction  of  other  citle*. 

To  the  solution  of  these  problems.  Mayor 
Bowron  brought  his  experience  as  an  out- 
standing lawyer,  the  earned  reputation  of  a 
fair  and  impartial  Judge  while  serving  on  the 
superior  court,  as  well  as  Nature's  gift  of 
good  common  horse  sense.  Men  of  honesty. 
Integrity,  capability,  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  been  appointed  to  office  by  otir  mayor. 
The  civil  service  commisalon  has  won  the 
coBlldence  and  approval  of  the  whole  city. 
|VH7  employee  muat  know  that  his  promo- 
tion rest*  upon  hi*  own  efficient  work,  and 
not  upon  any  outaide  influence.  The  police 
department  will  not  suffer  in  comparison 
vtlh  any  city  In  our  country.  Chief  of  Police 
C.  B.  Uorrall  haa  won  for  himself  a  national 
reputation — a  man  of  courage,  experience 
aiMl  ability  dlrecta  our  police  force,  which 
protect*  Ofur  people  and  o\ir  property — he  is 
the  Nemeala  of  the  gangster  and  the  friend 
of  the  underprivileged  boy. 

The  city  planning  commisalon  appointed 
by  our  mayor  has  done  an  outstanding  piece 
«t  work.  It  ha*  redrafted  the  entire  aonlng 
ortftaance.  and  placed  in  one  Instrument  the 
many  ordinances  scattered  in  varloxis  placea. 
ftattM*  It*  direction,  the  city  and  county  have 
agieeil  on  a  master  plan  for  the  civic  center 
and  coordinated  the  superhighway  system 
with  local  development,  a*  weUas  making  the 
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shore  line  a  contemplated 
a  Joy  for  millions  in  the 
Mott.  director  of  the 
and  former  Director  of 
Division,   Federal    Housing 
after  a  canvass  of  all 
Loa  Angeles  led  the  Natlo^ 
and    in    preparation    for 
Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron "s 
building,  presented  at 
ence  of  city  mayors,  has 
tlon  and  won  the 
ward-looking  city  builder 
a  nonpartisan   office:    w 
ethics  of  the  bench  woulll 
ence  here  today.    Men  an  1 
ties,    of     all    faith*,    of 
been  called  by  his  hontnr 
vast  program  he 
much  credit  for  Its  succe^ 
the    qualifications    for 
otir  Grovernment,  from 
Itate   because   there   Is 
a  truly  representative 
— President    Monroe, 
Chief  Executive  of  otir 
justice  of  the  peace,  and 
His  friends  were  reluctan  ; 
quest:   his  response  was, 
the   Constitution    and 
try   is   an   honor    to 
the  qualifications  be? 
his  own  blueprint 
these?    First:  absolute 
financial    matters,   but 
ondly,  ability  to  do  the 
cation  and  devotion  to 
fourthly.     Impartiality 
the  greater  the  ability, 
to  the  public.    The  first 
flea  tlon;     lacking     In 
other*  need  not  be 
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not  po**ible  to  give 
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public   of  Mexico,  and 
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neighbor    policy    with 
south  of  the  Rio  Orand^ 
our  city  has  world 
known  all  over  the  worl( 
with   New   York.   Londop 
ribbons  of  light,  the 
here  go  into  every  city, 
crevice  In  the  world. 

This  is  the  city.  Mr. 
sided  over  as  chief 
Into  its  growing  body 
life  and.  better  still,  a 
sight  will  be  better 
born  generations — your 
an  example  to  the 
land;  your  unselflah 
in  this  outstanding 

Lo*    Angeles,    your 
native  and  adopted,  hav^ 
your  chief  executive 
blush  of  shame  to  youi 
your  proud  head  to 
York  Is  Justly  protid  of 
statue,  the  gift  of 
greets  the  incoming  and 
departing  boats — but 
Ing.   dynamic   queen, 
high    Sierras,    her    feet 
American  frontier,  her 
tips  on  the  outstretche< 
stars,  her  brow  cooled 
of  the  Pacific,  her 
flowing  in  the  breeze,  he  ■ 
love  there  1*  no  room 
your  Los  Angeles  and 
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spot  at  beauty  and 
ruture.    Sevard  M. 
urfan  land  institute. 
Land  Planning 
Administration, 
A^ierlcan  cities,  said 
in  home  building 
war    emergencies. 
)lan  for  future  city 
national  confer- 
^tracted  the  atten- 
of  every  for- 
Our  mayor  holds 
It  partisan  the 
prevent  my  pres- 
women  of  all  par- 
all    creeds     have 
to   help   In   the 
and  deserve 
What  should  be 
officeholders    in 
highest — I  hes- 
lowest   office   In 
f4nn  of  government 
he    retired    as 
latlon,  was  elected 
served  until  death, 
to  present  the  re- 
"Any  office  under 
of    our   coun- 
What    should 
Individual  has 
you  agree  with 
lionesty,  not  only  In 
ntellectually.    Sec- 
thlrdly,  appU- 
duties  assumed: 
Without     honesty, 
greater  the  danger 
Is  the  main  qunll- 
this     respect,     the 
Our  mayor 
qualifications.     It     is 
creplt  or  mention  the 
boards  and  com- 
clty  council  must 
abler  hands. 
narrowed    the 
— he    has    visited 
Asia,   the   Re- 
<tther  South  Amerl- 
fostered  the  good- 
>ur    sister    republic 
He  realizes  that 
In  being  well 
,  Los  Angeles  ranks 
and   Paris.    Like 
motion  pictures  made 
town,  hamlet,  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJrTATIVES 

Friday.  November  24.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  November  20. 1944, 
edition  of  the  Lawrence  Evening  Trib- 
une, entitled  "Unfair  Proposal"; 

TTNTAIK  PtOPOSAL 

Although  the  so-called  McCarran  plan  to 
freeze  reconversion  of  Government -owned 
war  plants  in  11  Northeastern  States  that  ha* 
been  proposed  by  a  United  States  special 
committee  composed  of  southern  and  west- 
ern Senators  may  not  concern  Lawrence  di- 
rectly, due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  any 
such  plants  In  this  city,  nevertheless  the  pro- 
posal constitutes  a  serious  threat  to  the  gen- 
eral position  of  all  New  England  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  and  accordingly  the  people  of  ^ 
Lawrence  have  an  Interest  In  the  matter  that 
warrants  their  participation  In  the  fight 
against  It. 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recently  called  the  attention  of  the 
Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  an  ad- 
dress on  the  McCarran  plan  made  to  Its  mem- 
bers last  month  by  Edward  J.  Brown,  public- 
relations  manager  of  the  Hartford  Courant, 
that  contained  some  Important  Information 
on  It  that  has  definite  concern  for  Lawrence 
people  In  common  with  all  New  Englander*. 

Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  the  exact  title 
of  the  McCarran  proposal  is  "A  Graphlo 
Guide  to  Decentralization  and  Some  Simple 
Pacts  on  Reconversion."  The  McCarran 
committee's  report  declared,  according  to 
quotations  he  made  from  It,  that  "our  major 
industries  have  fought  a  desperate  and 
ruthless  battle,  subverting  our  whole  trans- 
portation system  to  their  purpose,  to  deny 
the  West  and  the  South  the  Industries  they 
can  support  and  to  which  they  have  every 
right." 

Remarking  that  the  Industrialized  if  East- 
em  States  can  hardly  hope  to  expand  their 
local  markets  and  are  anxiously  looking  to 
foreign  countries,  the  committee  report  went 
on  to  state  that  there  Is  a  more  promising 
situation  In  the  West  without  the  necessity 
of.  such  a  theory,  adding  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West,  where  the  standard  of 
living  is  high,  and  the  stabilization  of  the 
West's  urban  population,  would  mean  an 
enormous  new  market  for  American  prod- 
ucts. The  McCarran  committee  further 
said:  "The  problem  of  decentralization  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  problem  of  our 
post-war  prosperity,  nor  can  the  problem  ot 
reconversion  be  separated  from  the  problem 
of  decentralization.  If  this  country  I*  not 
to  have  a  serious  unemplcjrment  problem, 
with  disastrous  results  to  business  In  the 
West  and  South,  then  the  war  plants  and 
facilities  In  the  11  blue  States  must  be  tem- 
porarily frozen.  We  must  reduce  the  65 
percent  £hare  of  these  States  in  the  Nation'* 
manufactures  and  not  increase  it.  It  waa 
65  percent  in  193B.  What  It  wovUd  become 
If  we  allowed  all  the  new  plants  and  facili- 
ties to  be  reconverted  can  only  be  guessed." 

The  great  progress,  success,  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  have  been  due  largely 
to  the  system  of  free  enterprise  and  fair 
and  unrestricted  business  and  Industrial 
comi>etltlon   that   ha*  prevailed   since   the 
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country^  beginnings.  This  preposterous  pro- 
posal to  shackle  Industry  in  this  part  of  the 
Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  and  West 
Is  both  unscund  and  un-American.  Mr. 
Brown  styled  It  "unreasoned  and  senseless 
sectionalism"  and  urged  that  it  be  fought  to 
the  limit.  That  is  excellent  advice  and  it 
shoiild  be  followed  by  Lawrence  and  all  the 
other  cities  and  towns  of  New  England  in 
convincing  Congress  of  their  strong  resent- 
ment and  disapproval  of  the  plan. 


...j 


C.  I.  0.  ConvcDtion  Address  by  the  Vice 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  xLLiNoia 
IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  the  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
HxNSY  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  C.  L  O.,  in  Chicago.  HI.,  November 
21.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokb, 
as  follows: 

This  democratic  country  1*  on  it*  way  to 
a  victory  which  hss  two  main  objective* — 
a  permanent,  enforceable  peace  and  full  em- 
plojmient.  We  are  not  far  away  from  victory 
In  war.  The  battle  for  a  permanent,  enforce- 
able peace  with  full  employment  has  jtist 
begun. 

My  congratulations  for  the  Job  which  was 
done  November  7  go  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  self-sacrlflclng.  Ilttle-known  men 
and  women  out  in  the  counties  and  precincts. 
Their  only  pay  was  faith  in  what  they  did. 
All  you  accomplished  and  all  that  Roosevelt 
has  done  In  this  campaign  was  to  inspire  this 
great  multitude  to  express  Iwelf  In  full  power. 
It  was  not  a  C.  I.  O..  nor  a  P.  A.  C,  nor  an 
A.  P.  of  L..  nor  a  brotherhixxl,  nor  a  Roose- 
velt victory  November  7— It  was  primarily 
the  victory  of  the  common  man  and  the 
common  woman  in  united  democratic  action. 
They  believed  that  Roo*ev<!lt  would  give  the 
better  prospect  for  speedy,  complete  victory, 
permanent  peace,  and  full  post-war  employ- 
ment. 

Sixty  million  men  and  v?omen  at  work  in 
the  factories  and  on  the  farms — that  Is  the 
goal  that  win  be  with  us  S  years  hence.  If 
we  lose  on  the  Job  front,  there  is  serious 
danger  that  we  shall  also  lose  on  the  per- 
manent-peace front.  America  unemployed 
mean*  a  world  unemployed,  and  a  world  un- 
employed means  violence,  no  matter 'What 
kind  of  peace  organizaticm  we  may  have. 
All  that  you  have  won  »}  far  is  merely  a 
bridgehead  on  the  opportunity  of  the  future. 

Doing  a  Job  in  the  elections  is  not  enough. 
Riding  herd  on  Congress  between  elections  Is 
not  enough.  All  of  thest  efforts  are  worse 
than  useless  If  we  do  not  liook  up  everything 
we  do  to  the  general  welfare  of  aU  of  the 
people.  The  most  up-to-date  statement  of 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  in  practical 
terms  1*  the  economic  bUl  of  rights  as  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  Congress  last  Jan- 
uary 11  and  referred  to  again  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Chicago  campiilgn  speech.  Here 
It  is: 


"The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  in  the  Industries  or  shops  or  farms  or 
mines  of  the  Nation; 

"The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and  recreation: 

"The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  decent  living; 

"The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and 
small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad; 

"The  right  of  every  famUy  to  a  decent 
home; 

"The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health; 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age,  sicknes*.  accident, 
and  unemployment; 

"The  right  to  a  good  education." 

The  President  as  a  remit  of  his  Chicago 
speech  of  October  28  and  his  reelection  10 
days  later,  received  a  clear-cut  directive  from 
the  American  people  to  use  the  full  power  of 
his  great  office  to  get  Congress  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  this  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights. 

Today  in  our  Jubilation  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  every  so-called  right  or  privi- 
lege carries  with  it  a  responsibility  or  duty. 
We  have  rights  when  we  are  children,  but 
when  we  grow  up  we  also  carry  responsibUi- 
tles  and  discharge  duties.  Pclitically,  labor 
grew  up  the  night  of  November  7.  Its  duty 
now  is  to  help  the  President  make  the  eco- 
nomic bin  of  rights  a  legislative  reality  for 
the  benefit  of  the  small  farmer,  the  white- 
collar  worker,  the  small -business  man,  the 
poorly  housed,  the  badly  led,  the  underedu- 
cated.  the  sick,  and  the  maimed.  The  tools 
are  60.000,000  people  who  want  to  work,  great 
factories,  enormous  resources,  and  a  wise  end 
brave  President  and  Congress.  The  obstacles 
are  the  reactionaries  and  that  type  of  en- 
trenched wealth  which  is  interested  in  mo- 
nopoly and  scarcity  as  a  source  of  profit*. 
The  reactionariea  are  not  confined  to  busi- 
ness. They  are  found  also  in  Government, 
in  labor,  in  agriculture,  sometimes  in  colleges 
and  now  and  then  even  In  newspapers,  maga- 
Eines.  and  radio.  We  must  fight  them  where- 
ever  we  find  them.  The  one  way  to  lick  these 
sit-down  strikers  against  progress  is  to  be- 
lieve in  and  work  for  the  general  welfare  of 
all  the  people. 

While  traveling  toward  Chicago  through 
Michigan  after  a  day  of  campaigning.  I  heard 
the  President  over  the  auto's  radio  give  his 
great  Soldiers  Field  speech.  He  said  that  the 
peacetime  goal  is  60.000.000  Jobs.  I  thrUled 
at  the  determination  and  sincerity  of  his 
voice  when  he  recalled  an  earUer  time  when 
he  had  said  America  could  and  would  produce 
60.003  planes  per  year.  And  then  I  remem- 
bered that  President  Roosevelt  said  in  1033. 
"All  we  need  to  fear  is  fear."  So  I  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Preeident.  I  mid  in  effect 
that  perhaps  the  60.000.000  Jobs  might  be  a 
bit  high,  but  that  the  seemingly  impossible 
in  America  is  always  possible. 

Things  seemed  impossibly  dark  In  1933 
when  we  licked  fear  and  got  going.  Things 
did  not  seem  so  bright  the  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  we  got  busy  and  things  are  bet- 
ter now.  Things  do  not  look  bright  for 
60.000,000  Jobs  but,  God  willing,  our  Ameri- 
can might  and  brains  will  lick  forever  peace- 
time unemployment. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  airplane  experts 
sat  down  to  discuss  the  principles  of  aero- 
dynamics. As  they  talked  over  the  common- 
■ense  of  flying,  it  became  apparent  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  the  bumblebee  to  get  off  the 
ground.  It  was  obvious,  by  all  figures,  that 
the  bumblebee's  body  was  too  heavy  for  it* 
wlngspread.  The  discussion  concluded  with 
the  plain  fact  that  It  was  impossible  for  the 
bumblebee  to  fly.    Well,  any  small  boy  knows 


that  bumblebees  can  fly  and  fly  with  a 
geance.  The  only  point  I  am  making  1*  tliat 
no  expert  will  ever  tell  the  American  peopl« 
that  It  is  lmF>o6slble  to  whip  unemployment 
In  our  own  American  way.  We  hare  a  leader 
who  has  set  the  goal.  We  have  the  machines,' 
the  know-bow.  the  people  at  work  who  want 
to  continue  at  work,  and  we  have  the  most 
modern  indtistrlal  plant  ever  erected  in  this 
world.  Future  Idleness  would  be  a  crime. 
We  cannot  permit  closed  factory  gates  while 
hungry  men  aeek  work.  The  great  oontum- 
ing  world  need*  everything  that  men  in  gain- 
ful toil  can  make.  There  is  no  place  In  this 
picture  for  experts  talkixkg  about  nonflyintf 
bumblebees. 

We  cannot  get  full  employment  Just  be- 
cause  Roosevelt  at  Chicago  mede  a  goal  to 
shoot  at  In  peacetime.  This  great  battle  of 
peace  with  full  employment  wUl  be  more 
difficult  than  the  finishing  of  a  successful 
war.  for  as  the  war  ends  In  victory  we  face  a 
future  where  aU  xjt  the  patriotism  and  all  of 
the  Intelligence  and  all  of  the  industry  of 
every  one  of  us  must  be  mobilised  if  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  to  last  and  prosper  for 
our  children.  We  face  the  challenge.  Wa 
shall  win. 

Certain  conservative  men  of  money  who 
were  disappointed  November  7  wlU  tell  you 
even  now  that  great  unemployment  is  Just 
around  the  corner  and  as  an  afterthought 
say.  "That  man  wiU  get  what's  coming  to 
him."  I  tell  you  "that  man."  with  your  help, 
plans  to  get  you  what  is  coming  to  you.  But 
if  I  stopped  here  I  would  be  unfair  to  yuu, 
for  you  men  representing  mllUous  now  gain- 
fully at  work  myst  know  that  your  Govern- 
ment wlU  be  helpless  against  idleness  un- 
less your  Government  i*  backed  up  every  day 
by  the  46.000.000  folk*  who  did  a  baUot  Job 
on  November  7. 

I  urg*  you  to  *tudy  the  C.  I.  O.  reem- 
ployment plan  prepared  by  Phil  Murray,  and 
all  other  plans  which  tackle  the  problem 
of  post-war  Jobs.  A  realUtlc  plan  must  pro- 
vide the  basis  to  enable  the  average  work- 
ing man  to  earn  12.500  a  year.  Such  a  wage 
is  necessary  to  furnish  the  market  for  our 
tremendously  productive  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  plant.  We  must  have  team 
play  In  the  local  community,  regionally,  and 
nationaUy.  working  for  abtmdance,  instead 
of  scarcity. 

As  we  contemplate  the  problem  of  high 
take-home  or  annual  wages  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  smaller  business  which  does 
not  have  large  cash  reserves,  certain  prob- 
lems stand  out  clearly.  First,  the  btisinees- 
man  knows  a*  a  matter  of  theory  that  hlgli 
wages  are  essential  to  hU  prosperity.  Sec- 
ond, he  knows  as  a  matter  of  practice  that 
when  the  Government  stops  furnishing  the 
market  for  675,000.000,000  of  goods  a  year 
he  may  go  busted  trying  to  meet  his 
own  pay  roll.  The  enlightened  big  busi- 
nessman like  Charles  Wilson,  of  General 
Electric  recognises  that  proflu  due  to  tech- 
nological progrees  mtut  be  reflected  In  high 
take-home  wages,  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  Investment  In  research  and  plant 
expansion.  A  large  corporation  with  ade- 
quate reserve*  can  adopt  meh  policle*  on 
behalf  of  the  general  welfare.  But  a  small 
or  young  concern  without  reserves  and  hav- 
ing no  prospect  of  accumu'.stlng  reserve* 
under  present  tax  laws  will  have  to  dis- 
charge many  of  its  workers  at  the  flrst 
breath  of  depression  no  matter  how  great 
Its  prosperity  during  the  war.  A  new  busi- 
ness even  though  it  has  a  big  volume  and 
makes  big  profits  two-thirds  of  the  time  has 
to  pay  so  much  of  Its  profits  to  Government 
that  It  cannot  stsnd  even  a  small  ahock  of 
depression  without  firing  its  workers. 

Some  t3T)e  of  Government  psy-roll  In- 
surance must  be  fotind  to  tide  soiind,  young 
buslncsae*  over  temporary  depreaslons.  Poa- 
*lbly  a  modification  In  tax  law*  will 
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U««.  It  meana  OOf— Mat  aucblnary  pw* 
vidtAC  tbat  any  psooa  vttltBff  to  work  eon 
get  work.  And  It  may  ultimately  ha»a  to 
proTtd*  that  any  poraon  not  willing  to  work 
■hall  ba  told  that  ha  muat  work.  Wa  cannot 
carry  dronao— alther  poor  or  rich. 

Tba  profram  of  labor  immediately  ahaad 
la  to  claar  out  the  road  block  of  the  Smltb- 
Oooaally  Act.  Then  wa  go  ahead  paving  tba 
way  for  tba  rlgbU  and  dutlea  of  man  and 
women  at  work. 

Labor  muat  support  good  men  In  Congreaa 
aa  well  aa  fight  bad  men.  At  Washington 
It  la  not  auOclent  for  you  to  gat  rid  of  tba 
Smltb-Connally  Act,  Ham  Pish,  and  Srsrasit 
DAT.  Tou  must  not  be  silent  for  one  day 
.  Tou  must  not  only  tell  your 
en  when  you  think  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  but  you  must  prOTlda  tba  ma- 
cbtccry  to  tell  millions  what  la  about  to  hap- 
pen In  Congress  so  that  the  working  mllllona 
m  factories  and  on  farma  may  express  tbam- 
salves  before  Congraaa  votea.  This  Job  of 
participating  before  the  bam  door  Is  left  open 
to  the  lobbylsu  of  special  privilege  Is  the 
MOM  Important  single  duty  of  the  workers 
dwteg  the  next  2  years.  Do  not  turn  yo\ir 
back  on  Washington  for  one  moment  for  the 
next  a  years.  Encourage  your  friends. 
Speak  de&nltely  to  your  enemies.  But  abova 
all.  be  willing  to  discipline  yourselves  so  that 
tba  masa  public  opinion  of  the  United  Statea 
«s  consumers  will  be  with  you.  There  la  no 
claaa  above  the  maas.  There  Is  no  special 
privilege  In  caplUl  or  labor  equal  to  that 
of  the  public  welfare.  All  must  earn  what 
they  get.  No  man  or  group  of  men  ulti- 
mately can  get  more  tban  they  give. 

If  wa  want  economic  victory  through  60.- 
000.000  Joba  wa  muat  begin  right  now  to  pUn 
for  poUUcal  Tletory  in  1M6.  The  fall  of  1945 
antf  tba  spring  of  1946  wUl  be  decisive  in  the 
battle  against  depression  and  idleness.  Tou 
this  and  you  will  tell  the  folka  back 
that  they  will  lose  the  battle  against 

^_  .Hlon  If  they  do  not  keep  the  machinery 

cf  goTcmment  behind  Roosevelt.  They  must 
keep  their  Congreaa  alert  for  2  years.  They 
mtvt  aaa  that  the  congressional  elections  otf 
19M  add  to  the  victory  of  the  common  man. 
Tbara  aaust  be  no  return  to  the  Congreaa  of 
IPlt  wblcb  broke  the  back  of  progresa  under 
WUaon  and  paved  tba  way  of  reaction  Into 
war.  Thera  muat  not  be  another  repetition 
of  1942  when  leea  than  30.000.000  people 
found  tlma  to  voto  for  Senators  and  Con- 
graaanan. 

Think  of  the  tragedy  In  1946  If  the  com- 
mon men  and  woman  of  America  sleep  lata 
OB  oloction  day.  They  woke  up  November  7, 
ISM.  Well,  what  of  It?  The  question  Is, 
WUI  tbcy  aUy  awako  •0X100.000  strong  when 
tba  real  teat  of  J<dM  for  all  la  to  be  met?  We 
ahall  have  a  Waterloo  or  a  surprise  Pearl 
Hartxu-  on  the  domestic  front  If  you  men 
don't  work  at  citizenship  always  and  forever 
from  now  on.  Tour  goal  behind  Roosevelt 
and  bl*  eO.000.000  joba  is  to  se?  that  60,000.000 
man  and  women  vote  In  1946 — a  voter  for 
every  Job  and  a  Job  for  every  voter. 

The  basis  of  cltlzenablp  la  not  membership 
tn  any  union.  All  honor  to  those  hundreds 
oC  tbouaands  of  unlon-lat)or  members  with- 
out whom  the  registration  and  voting  vic- 
tory of  November  7  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. But  to  Insure  the  full  aupport  and 
the  full  (irlve  and  the  permanent  suceaaa  of 
maximum  votaa  In  1946  every  American  irotar 
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must  ba  alert,  wbather  pro 

collar,  organised  or  uno 

will  tba  common  man 

tha  road  of  permanent  pcfoe 

ploymant. 

Hare  you  may  wish  me  t^ 
sonal  political  faith.    I 
balleva  tn  the  two-party 
system  for  our  America, 
cratto  Party  to  work  alwa 
welfare.    I  bollave  the 
every  effort  poaatble  In 
the  human  elentnt— the 
within  tha  Democratic 

In  tha  Pranoa  that 
nass  under  the  German 
16  separate  parties.    Ever: 
what   Is  called  a  coalltlo  i 
premier — Just  another 
malned   in   power   on   an 
montha.    The  Oovemment 
that  big  Industrialists 
throtigh  a  kept  press. 
The  working  millions  of 
right  of  protest  through 
time  came  when 
and  tanks  foiight  and 
into  the  shame  of  Vichy. 
Our  Oovamment  must 
stable.    I.  as  a  Democrat 
way  ahead  la  In  a  strong 
democratic  faith  which  Is 
proposition  that  human 
happiness  are  the  first 
ment  and  that  whenever 
between  htmuia  rights 
the    weight   of   orderly 
take  care  of  htunan  right 
rights  second. 

We  welcome  liberal 
whether  In  Democratic, 
political  organizations, 
myself,  working  with  all 
expect  to  concentrate 
through    the    medium 
Party.    In  the  world  of 
action  which  eventually 
legislation  men  who 
together.     There  are 
parties   and   perhaps  in 
Members  of  these  partie^ 
powder   dry   and   their 
clean.    Religion  Is  not  a 
liglon  la  a  matter  of 
in  political  action  whlcl 
the  laws  under  which  we 
peace  and  order.    But  1 
confusion.     I  shall  stay 
cf  democracy  and  fight  or 
to  Join  and  support  any 
betterJdeas  of  governmen ; 
affiliation.    But  I  strongl: 
cal  action  itaelf  you  who 
and  a  permanent  peace  as 
move  toward  the  practical 
behind  Roosevelt.    I 
can  lloosevelt  serve  us 
time,    have    a   good 
Roosevelt  and  full  e 
nent  peace  than  a  bad 
Roosevelt  and  60.000.000 

Take  bade  to  the 
the  message  that 
Party  there  Is  the  max 
effectiveness  for  all  men 
the  things  men  need, 
human  happiness  In  the 
mon  man  in  America, 
road  the  world  to  be 
America  must  lead  In 
ahead. 

The   business  of   votets 
unified  support,  regard! 
Rooaevelt.    November  7 
Go  ahead  with  Roosevel 
of  the  peace.    Give  him 
advice,  and  uphold  hla 
forward.    Saboteurs 
Already  we  see  that 
rid  of  all  laolaUgnists 
bootars.    Tbey  are  woitllig 
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contpiue  victorious  on 

and  fuU  am- 
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a  Democrat.    X 

•fstem  aa  the  best 

want  the  Demo* 

B  for  the  general 

ahead  calls  for 

keeifing  and  enlarging 

voter  influence^ 

P«ty- 
craal  ed  through  weak- 
blitzkrieg  there  were 

Government  was 
government.    A 
for  leader — re- 
average   about   3 
was  so  unstable 
men  of  wealth, 
bulldozed  and  bribed. 
P  ance  had  only  the 
strike,  and  so  the 
without  planes 
and  surrendered 


kept  strong  and 
believe  that  the 
humanlty-mlnded 
committed  to  the 
rights  and  human 
business  of  govern- 
there  Is  a  conflict 
property  rights 
^vernment    should 
first  and  property 
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el(  ments  everywhere. 
Republican,  or  other 
state  only  that  I, 
sl^Uar-minded  men. 
political  activity 
the    Democratic 
ideas  and  political 
bi  ings  about  national 
thii|k  alike  must  work 
in  both  major 
rvery  minor  party, 
must  keep   their 
( iwn   political    faces 
niatter  of  creed.    Re- 
So  It  13 
eventually  makes 
Ive  In  any  world  of 
diffusion  there  Is 
^Ithin  the  ramparts 
and  on.    I  urge  all 
r^ovement  looking  to 
,  regardless  of  party 
urge  that  In  pollti- 
lee  full  employment 
two  main  objectives 
Job  ahead  in  1946 
believe  that  only  thus 
[  would  rather,  any 
Ref  ubllcan    supporting 
mphyment  and  perma- 
Democrat  fighting 
|obs. 
mil  ions  you  represent 
tbroi^h   the  Democratic 
mum  of  hope  and 
vho  grow  and  make 
rhls  Is  the  road  to 
:entury  of  the  com- 
If  we  follow  this 
prosper  because 
he  critical  2  years 


to  work  against  "that  man."  Bo  concantrnto 
agalxut  the  real  enemies  within  our  gates. 
It  will  be  mora  constructive  to  get  together 
than  to  fight  separately.  Uany  would  seek 
to  mislead  you  and  limit  your  leadership. 
Damagoffues  will  call  you  ComaMMtoU  and 
labor  racketeeers,  Tall  the  trutb  aboot  them. 
Borne  farmers  who  read  the  Paw  farm  Jour- 
nals will  need  to  learn  tha  elemanury  lesson 
that  farmers  cannot  prosper  unless  labor 
prospers.  Some  will  say  that  your  Isader 
may  fall  you.  But  you  know  that  Roosevsit 
will  not  fall  you  if  you  do  not  fail  him.  Stay 
awaks.    As  citizeiu  fight  on  and  always. 
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ReorftninHoB  of  Cenjrtit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PZNWSTLVAHU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  24  (legUlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  number  of  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  looking  to- 
ward the  reorganization  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Government. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  effective  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  most  thorough- 
going of  these  proposals,  to  the  end  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
reclaim  its  lost  powers  and  prestige,  and 
may  once  again  become  a  truly  coordi- 
nate branch  of  our  Government,  capable 
of  fully  and  effectively  serving  the  needs 
of  our  citizens  in  the  trying  years  which 
lie  ahead.  I  have  long  recognized  the 
need  for  congressional  reorganization, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  carried  the  mes- 
sage of  that  need  to  my  constituents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  October  6.  1944.  in  which  I  urged 
that  group  and  all  other  groups  sin- 
cerely interested  in  preserving  sound  and 
progressive  constitutional  government  in 
America  to  support  the  movement  for  a 
complete  and  effective  reorganization  of 
the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  American 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  bs  printed  in  the  Recccd, 
as  follows: 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  In  this  election 
year,  I  have  not  come  here  to  talk  to  you 
about  political  Issues.  I  have  not  come  here 
to  criticize  my  opponent  nor  to  praise  my- 
self. I  have  not  come  here  to  belabor  you 
with  threats  nor  to  beguile  you  with  promises. 

I  have  come  here  to  ask  you  to  do  some- 
thing for  America,  for  freedom,  and  for  your- 
selves. I  have  come  here  to  ask  you — a  group 
of  intelligent,  patriotic,  freedom-loving 
American  women — to  exert  your  effort  and 
yotir  devotion  toward  the  strengthening  of 
representative  government  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  asking  this  because  the  last  20  years 
have  witnessed  the  almost  complete  collapse 
of  legislative  bodies  throughout  the  world. 
Today,  there  are  only  two  national  legislative 
bodies  worthy  of  the  name — the  British 
Parliament  and  the  Ckingress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  But  even  in  these  two  Nations,  legis- 
lative institutions  have  declined  perceptibly 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 


Mem,  I  know  that  It  has  always  bean  a 
good  old  American  custom  to  orltlse  and 
lampoon  the  Oongrsss.  ^'*  all  accept  that. 
But  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  more 
vlclotis.  a  mors  venal  typi  of  orltlcism  and 
rldlouls  Isvsled  at  our  laijlsiatlve  orgaoiaa- 
tlons. 

Ws  may  as  wall  (ace  the  faets:  There  are 
ceruin  groups  hsrs  In  America  who  would 
welcome  the  destrtictlon  of  our  frse  Instl- 
tutloos.  Ilkore  are  oerta.ai  groups  hers  In 
dr*^**  who  are  hoping  and  working  for 
the  e^lapse  of  the  Oongiees  of  the  Uniud 
States.  We  must  nsvsr  p<»rmlt  thsss  groups 
to  suooosd  with  thslr  inftmotis  crusade. 

History  hss  shown  tu  thst  human  freedom 
was  bom  with  the  rise  of  legislative  bodies; 
and  history  has  also  sho«ii  tu  that  tha  col- 
lapaa  of  legislative  bodies  marks  ths  snd  of 
human  freedom. 

What  other  conclusion  can  we  possibly 
draw  when  we  note  that  the  collapse  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  brsught  the  uncon- 
trolled dictatorship  of  Muiw>llnl  to  Italy  q^d 
that  the  collapse  of  the  Reichstag  brought 
Hitler's  oppresslvs  one-maii  rule  to  Germany? 

It  la  to  prevent  the  rise  of  that  same  type 
of  cruel,  harsh  government  in  America  that 
I  tirge  you  and  all  other  freedom -loving 
Americans  to  lend  your  complete  support  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  Its  full  iitature  and  power. 

Many  congressional  critics  lament  that 
Congress  Is  declining  because  we  now  have 
no  Clays,  Calhoims,  or  V^ebsters  among  Its 
Members.  But  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard,  a  close 
student  of  Congress  over  the  yearS.  recently 
said: 

"After  studying  the  opf  rat  Ions  of  the  first 
Congresses  of  the  United  States  and  the 
operations  of  the  Severity-sfxth  Congress, 
I  am  convinced  that  for  absence  of  corrup- 
tion and  concern  with  tlie  public  good  the 
praeent  body  is  of  higher  order." 

Ttoa.%  obeervatlon  woull  seem  to  Indicate 
that  we  are  still  electing  men  of  high  caliber 
to  the  Congress. 

Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  Congress  is  above  reproach — far 
from  It.  The  sbortcomliigs  of  Congress  are 
numerous  and  grave. 

What  are  these  shortcomings?  Why  Is  It 
that  the  executive  department  with  Its  huge 
bureaucracy  is  assuming  a  role  of  ever- 
Increasing  power  In  tlie  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  affairs  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  Is  threefold: 

1.  The  present  outmoded  committee  struc- 
ttire  of  the  Congress  dees  not  permit  that 
body  to  function  with  maximum  efficiency. 

a.  The  Congress,  IndlvlduaUy  and  coUec- 
tlvely,  requires  additional  trained  and  ex- 
perienced assistance  to  hdp  get  Its  work  done. 

3.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  satis- 
factory mechanism  whlcli  affords  direct  com- 
munication between  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  heads  of  the  ex<;cutive  departments. 

I  shall  now  dlsctiss  liach  of  these  three 
points  In  some  detail: 

1.  THK  QUZSTION   OT  catlUSTTaa 

At  the  present  time  tfiere  are  83  standing 
committees  In  the  Senati;  and  10  special  com- 
mittees. The  House  has  45  standing  com- 
mittees and  7  special  conunittees.  As  a  result 
of  the  large  number  ol  committees  In  the 
Senate,  more  than  half  of  the  Senators  serve 
on  e  or  more  commltteeii.  I  myself  am  serv- 
ing on  5  major  committees:  Finance,  Naval 
Affairs,  Foreign  Relations.  Minos  and  Mining, 
and  Executive  Expenditures. 

In  the  interest  of  emciency,  the  Senate 
should  limit  Itself  to  10  or  12  major  com- 
mittees.   For  example: 

The  Finance  Committee  and  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Banking  and  (Currency  should  ob- 
viously be  merged. 

A  single  Conunlttee  on  National  Defense 
could  well  take  over  the  work  now  being  dons 


by  ths  two  separate  Committees  on  Naval 
Affairs  and  Military  Affairs. 

A  slngls  Committee  on  Oommeroe  oould 
well  handle  all  ths  problems  of  oommeroe 
whieh  are  now  being  divided  among  four 
separate  committees:  Interstate  OoomMree. 
Commerce,  Mantifactttras,  and  Patents. 

A  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
eould  perform  ths  functions  now  being  per- 
formed In  part  by  three  separate  eoramltteest 
Kducatlon  and  Labor.  Immigration,  and  Fi- 
nance. 

In  addition,  such  committees  as  thoss  on 
Audit  and  Control,  Printing,  Enrolled  Bills. 
Privileges  and  Elections,  snd  ths  Library 
ootUd  all  be  combined  with  the  pressnt  Rulss 
Committee  which  is  now  responslbls  for 
much  of  the  administrative  businsss  of  the 
Senate. 

Now  thers  ars  a  number  of  other  com- 
mittee changes  that  might  weU  be  made,  but 
time  will  not  permit  their  fuU  discussion. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  with  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  committees,  there  should 
also  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number 
of  Members  assigned  to  each  committee. 

If  every  Senator  and  Congressman  were 
confined  to  membership  on  two  com- 
mittees only,  each  Member  would  become 
more  proficient  in  his  chosen  field,  and  the 
service  and  effectiveness  of  the  committees 
wotild  improve  tremendously. 

s.  THX   psoBUOc    or   PBOvromo   pbo: 

ASSnXAMCS   TO   COlfGl 


The  question  ot  adeqtiate  and  expert  staff 
Is  Of  vital  Importance.  Undoubtedly  one  of 
the  great  contributing  factors  to  the  shift 
of  power  from  the  legislative  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  been  almost  lavish  in 
providing  personnel  for  the  executive  agen- 
cies, while  it  has  been  most  hesitant  to  pro- 
vide such  personnel  for  Itself. 

Ttie  executive  departments  have  more 
than  3,000,000  people  on  their  pay  rolls. 
Congress  at  most  has  but  a  few  thotisand 
employees. 

The  Congress  sbotild  immediately  provide 
a  competent  and  weU-paid  staff  for  each  of 
the  major  streamlined  committees  outlined 
above.  Congress  should  have  a  staff  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  it  to  develop  its  own 
Information.  Congress  should  not  be  de- 
pendent, as  it  now  Is,  upon  the  ezectitive 
department  for  the  information  which  it 
eeeks  and  needs. 

Moreover,  the  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  provided  with  additional 
competent  personnel.  Consider  my  own 
case  for  example.  I  have  only  seven  em- 
ployees in  my  Washington  ofllce.  And  yet  I 
receive  more  mall  than  many  executive 
agencies  which  have  hundreds  of  em- 
ployees. 

It  is  a  prime  Job  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  serve  those  who  have  elected  him 
and  those  whom  he  represents.  But  he  is 
sorely  handicapped  in  this  task  at  present, 
because  his  staff  is  simply  not  large  enough 
to  do  the  Job. 

t.  TRX    PROBLEMS    OT    VaMXTt    COMlCtTWICATIOIf 

Brrwtm    ths    lbgislativs    and    sxactrrm 

BSANCHES  or  OXTI  OOVXSKVXMT 

A  government  such  as  ours  reqtilres  the 
closest  cooperation  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments,  if  it  Ls  to  go 
forward  with  sound  and  coordinated  policies. 
But  Borrowftilly  enough,  the  mechanisms  of 
cooperation  between  these  branches  are  al- 
most nonexistent,  with  the  result  that  we 
often  find  these  two  branches  pulling  against 
rather  than  with  each  other  on  important 
problems. 

In  these  clrcimtftanoes,  I  feel  that  the 
Congress  should  establish  a  Joint  legislative 
snd  executive  coonell  to  confer  regtilarly 
with  the  President  and  the  beads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies  on  matters  at  broad 
policy. 


Stich  an  arrangement  aa  this  would  savo 
many  a  mistake  In  both  bmaehas  of  oar 
Govemmsnt,  and  It  would  rellere  thb  asacu- 
tlve  department  from  the  now  Justifiable 
charge  of  ustirpation  and  abtise  of  power. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  Congreso 
should  require  the  attendaneo  of  Cabinet 
officers  and  heads  of  agsnclss  for  qusatkm- 
Ing  bsfore  the  Botiss  and  Senate  at  stated 
Intervals.  This  arrangsment  would  oon« 
tribute  greatly  to  the  devslopmant  of  greater 
cooperation  within  otir  Oovomaaent. 

Now  theee  are  the  thittgs  which  must  be 
done  If  the  Congress  Is  ta  meet  lu  responsi- 
bllitlss  fuUy  In  the  years  which  lie  ahead. 
The  ojmmlttee  structure  must  be  drastically 
revamped,  adequate  and  competent  staff 
must  be  supplied  to  the  Congress,  and  a 
greater  means  of  direct  communication  be« 
tween  the  Congress  and  ths  exscutlvs  depart- 
mente  mtist  bs  provided. 

All  of  these  things  can  be  accomplished. 
and  accomplished  speedily.  The  CongrMp 
already  has  the  power  to  do  all  of  thia 
things.  Why,  then,  you  ssk.  doesnt  Con- 
gress get  them  done? 

The  truth  is  this:  The  Congress  feara  aa 
adverse  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  j^eoplo 
if  these  ehangee  are  made. 

And  that  Is  where  your  group  and  othsr 
progressive  groups  come  into  the  picture.  It 
is  up  to  you  who  believe  in  freedom,  in  con- 
stitutional government,  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  free  institutions  to  convince  your 
Congressman  and  your  Senators  that  you  are 
aware  of  their  problems,  and  that  you  ara 
anxious  to  see  Congress  become  a  twentieth 
century  body  capable  of  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  twentieth  century  government. 

Tou  must  convince  your  Congressman  and 
your  feUow  citizens  that  the  Congress  must 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  confidence  oi  the  people  and  to  pro- 
tect the  people  and  institutions  at  this  ootm- 
try  against  the  continuous  inroads  of  execu- 
tive action  and  bmoaucratlc  control  which 
have  already  destixiyad  tree  government  m 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  you  will  sup- 
port me  in  this  cause.  For  I  have  watched 
the  progressive  and  patriotic  workings  of 
your  organization  over  the  years.  I  know 
that  you  are  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  a  free  and  progressive  America.  I 
Itnow  that  you  want  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  return  to  a  free  land,  governed  by  free 
institutions,  capable  of  meeting  the  nu- 
merous and  complex  problems  of  twentieth 
century  government. 

I  know  that  siich  a  groiq)  as  yours  will  do 
everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  the 
American  Congress  does  not  wither  away.  I 
know  that  you  wUl  do  everything  possible  to 
lift  your  Congress  to  a  high  level  of  elBcleney, 
that  it  might  better  serve  you  in  its  funda- 
mental purpose — as  the  guardian  of  your 
constitutional  righU  to  life,  Uberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

If  you  but  do  that,  yotir  work  will  not  be 
In  vain,  for  America  wiU  then  continue  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  all  mankind,  and  t&e 
beacon  light  of  freedom  for  a  troubled  world. 


EdhorUl  Tribales  to  Janet  A.  Fariey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  d  GERRY 

or  SBOOS  BRJUfD 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  24  lleffislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.    OERRY.    Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


i 
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the  Appendix  of  the  R«cow)  two  edi- 
torials about  the  Honorable  "Jim" 
Fwley. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  edl- 
torUls  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
».  as  follows: 


IFTom  the  Tucson  (Aria.)  Daily  Citizen  of 
June  12.  19441 

-JTM"  FABtXr — BVSinEaSMAM 

The  resl^aUon  of  "Jim"  Pmrley  m  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  8Ut«  Democratic  Com- 
mittee caused  something  of  a  furor  in  both 
poinifwl  parties,  lliat  it  aroused  conjec- 
ture as  to  his  attitude  concerning  the  fourth 
term  is  not  surprising.  But.  after  all.  there 
comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  politicians,  even 
"JUn-  Farley's,  when  political  affections  must 
to  subordinated  to  the  necessity  of  laying 
aomething  by  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 

Politics  Is  not  a  profitable  employment  for 

»cst  political  leaders.  And  Parley  Is  hon- 
Honest  In  hU  loyalty  to  his  party:  hon- 
est In  his  friendships.  "Jim"  U  that  rare 
aort  of  fellow  with  a  heart  big  enough  to 
•BCoaaiMBs  tba  world.  Be  is  no  less  exuber- 
ant BOW  than  when  he  was  "first  sacker"  on 
tba  baseball .  team  at  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Rudson.  And  through  his  development  from 
a  Tillage  political  leader  to  top  them  all.  he 
has  remained  \inspoUed  by  the  pla\idiU  of 
tbe  crowd. 

True.  Parley  has  had  his  political  disap- 
pointments, but  he  has  never  found  time 
to  ioalar  tetred  for  anyone  to  whom  he  gave 
hla  aaBMeDce  only  to  find  It  betrayed  later 
•n.  And  even  these  betrayals  were  rare,  be- 
cause he  scarcely  ever  picked  the  wrong  man 
to  share  his  confidence.  A  beguiling  soul,  he 
bound  men  to  him  with  his  enslaving  charm 
and  he  never  let  them  down. 

Will  Parley  ever  entirely  forsake  politics? 
We  do  not  think  so.  His  cxulostty  about  how 
men  think  on  national  questions  and  how 
men  regard  political  celebrities  will  keep  his 
Interaet  in  public  affairs  at  white  heat,  with- 
out interfering  one  whit  with  his  Important 
business  affairs.  He  absorbs  politics  like  a 
■poag*  doea  water  and  it  will  become  his  one 
and  only  avocation. 

Tha  other  day  there  came  to  our  desk  a 
copy  of  an  address  delivered  by  Parley  before 
the  Chain  Drug  Store  Association.  It  was 
not  J\wt  another  convention  speech  full  of 
nonentities  but  a  sound  review  of  world 
affairs.  In  It  he  emphasised  the  part  that  we 
miMt  play  in  the  post-war  world  and  in  our 
own  post-war  reconstruction.  It  was  not  a 
peaslmlntir  utterance  but  full  of  good  horse 
aenee  optimism.  He  could  not  bring  hlm- 
mtt  to  believe  that  we.  as  a  people,  need  to 
come  vmder  complete  governmental  regi- 
mentation to  make  for  us  and  our  children  a 
loaaonably  secure  future.  He  counseled 
handing  over  the  Job  of  reconstruction  and 
re-employment  to  buslnees  to  do,  with  all 
tuureaaonable  blockade*  removed  from  ite 
path. 

Jim  Farley  U  not  a  reactionary  by  sny 
stretch  of  the  imagination  but  he  has 
watched  the  growth  of  bureaucracy  to  ab- 
Dormally  dangerous  proportions,  and  Is  fear- 
ful of  lu  further  spread,  if  we  correctly  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  his  well-choeen 
phrases  In  the  discussion  of  the  post-war 
subject. 

There  are  many  who  will  charge  Farley 
wttb  ipawning  the  borMUoratlo  giant  wbieb 
ha  BOW  fears.  But  bowerer  one  thinks  oon- 
•arnliif  hts  rsspoosibUity  for  ths  prsssnt  re* 
fMM,  none  will  question  his  iMNMety  of  pur- 
ptm  to  whittle  It  down  to  raaaooable  siae. 

Politics,  with  the  eslt  of  Farley,  the  poll> 
tlelan.  will   lose   the   full-time  »ffurt  at  a 
•usinsss  has  gainad  a  pru- 
with  his  entrance  Into  Its 


[Prom  the  Savannah  Mo  mlng  News  of 
July  24.  194^1 
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In  1932  Prankim 
ardent  admirer  or  support^ 
Farley. 

In  that  year  Ifr.  Farley's 
Deal  was  based  upon  the 
in  the  Chicago  platform, 
did  a  sharp  reduction   In 
pense.  a  reasonable  cut  In 
reduction   in   unemploymefit 
Important  things  too 

Por  his  successful  work 
Democratic  National 
was  rewarded  by   being 
General,  a  poet  he  held  for 
1940 — during    which    time 
national  chairman. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  soukht 
In  1940.  however,  Mr.  Parle; 
ter  of  principle,  opposed 
own  name  against  what  b 
a  Rooseveltlan  tidal  wave 
year  he  opposed  Mr 
fourth  term  by  casting  his 
Byrd. 

The  Morning  News 
for  standing  out  In  this 
tlons.  remembering  that 
this  summer  he  was  one  of 
flgtires  at  the  convention. 

Why  was  he  popular? 

Because  he  symbolizes 
made  American  «bo  through 
common  sense,  and  honest  ' 
cess,  and  has  done  It  with  tut 
hl.«  Ideals  as  a  citizen  or  a 
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public  life  in  America. 
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Tribute  to  tlie  Late  Sen  itor  Ellison  D. 
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Mr.  MAYBANK.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  RxcoRS  an  editorial 
Senator  Smith,  of  South 
appeared  in  the  State,  ol 
on  November  18.  1944. 

There  being  no  object 
wa3  ordered  to  be  print^ 
as  follows: 

SLUSON  B 

With  the  death  of 
passed  from  the  scene  one 
ful  senators  In  the  Nation'  i 
Individualist  who  fought 
his  very  pronounced  Idea  i 
on  racial  relations  and 
didn't  flinch  to  stand  slon  i 
end  fighter  of  the  New 
porter   of    States'    rights, 
spokssman  for  white 
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mer.  whose  unexpired  term  had  been  com- 
pleted by  Judge  Frank  Gary,  Senator  Smith 
was  returned  to  office  In  1914,  1920,  1926,  1932, 
and  1938.  each  time  over  strong  oppoeltlon. 
He  was  in  the  Senate  for  a  longer  continuous 
period  than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation,  and  his  almost  38  years  ranks 
next  only  to  the  late  Senator  Warren's  37 
years  of  Senate  service.  Senator  Warren's 
tenxire  was  divided.  Por  years  Senator  Smith 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  once  when  the 
Democrats  and  Republicans  were  evenly  di- 
vided was  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  despite  the  fact  that  chair- 
manships generally  had  gone  that  session  to 
the  G.  O.  P. 

Senator  Smith  was  a  marvelous  vote  getter. 
He  never  had  a  real  organization,  and  In  an 
editorial  printed  last  July  we  commented 
that  his  failure  to  keep  up  contacts  In  the 
home  State,  where  new  generations  had 
grown  up,  had  much  to  do  with  his  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Governor  Johnston.  He  did  not 
win,  but  certainly  It  can  be  said  that  he  com- 
promised not  one  whit  in  his  effort  to  retain 
his  seat. 

A  powerful  stiunp  speaker,  a  wonderful 
teller  of  stories,  and  an  artist  at  swaying  an 
audience.  Senator  Smith  represented  a  type 
of  political  orator  that  Is  fast  passing  from 
the  Senate.  He  could  handle  himself  with 
any  heckler  and  was  quick  in  tximing  a  point 
to  his  own  advantage. 

While  many  disagreed  with  the  Senator's 
views,  they  respected  him  as  sincere  and 
consistent  in  them,  and,  after  all.  what  more 
of  a  compliment  can  be  paid  to  a  man  In 
public  life? 

He  loved  South  Carolina,  and  if  he  had  to 
go.  we  know  he  would  have  preferred  to  pass 
at  home.  His  family  has  the  sjrmpathy  of 
those  who  agreed  with  him — and  those  who 
didn't — all  of  whom  will  join  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  long  service  and  In  acknowledging 
his  devotion  to  cause  and  dogged  adherence 
to  the  principles  he  thought  right. 


Tribute  to  Josepkas  Daniels  by  Ralph 
McGiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Mr.  Ralph  McOill,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels.  The  arti- 
cle Is  entitled  "Oreatest  Southerner?" 
I  wish  to  say  thfit  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  all  that  Mr.  McOlll  says  about  Mr. 
Daniels,  our  greatest  southerner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao, 
u  follows: 

oaaATMT  ■otmctaifnT— joscTNtw  DANiitt 
rtAcao  AT  NSAo  or  List 

(By  Ralph  McOlll) 
Supposs  you  were  asked  this  question: 
"Who,  In  your  opinion,  U  ths  greatest  living 
southerner  from  ths  viewpoint  of  service,  so* 
eompllsbment,  Intsgrlty,  and  close  adherence 
to  Chrutlan  Ideals?" 
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At  the  (op  of  my  list  would  go  this  name — 
Josephus  Daniels.  I  feel  sure  almost  every 
Infcnraed  southerner  also  would,  on  consldM*- 
atlon,  write  that  name  first. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  him  since  the  pub- 
lication, a  few  days  ago,  of  the  third  volume 
In  his  memoirs,  this  one  being  titled  "The 
Wilson  Era."  Before  It  have  appeared  "Tar- 
heel Editor"  and  "Editor  in  PoUttcs."  . 

I  assume  be  must  have  planned  alxnit  five 
of  Uiese  books.  If  so,  when  added  to  his 
other  published  works  he  wlU  have  written 
well  over  1,000.000  words.  The  fact  that  all 
the  while  he  has  been  a  vigorous  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  would  run 
his  total  well  over  S.000.000  words.  I  believe 
the  literary  world  still  marvels  at  Dumas  be- 
cause that  gentleman  turned  out  something 
over  2,000,000. 

What  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  te 
that  his  greatest  writing  has  been  done  in 
the  past  S  crowded  years.  In  his  eighty-third 
year,  he  is  at  his  desk  every  day  for  a  full 
day,  and  faces  each  day  with  tolerance,  wis- 
dom, and  a  cheerful  good  nature  which  Is  a 
marvel  to  all  who  know  him. 

I  reoaU  a  valued  half-hour  with  him  at 
Chicago  during  the  recent  Democratic  Con- 
vention. He  was  suffering  from  a  bad  ankle, 
yet  he  was  sitting  all  morning  on  the  plat- 
form conunlttee,  was  attending  luncheons, 
the  caucuses  of  the  North  Carolina  delega- 
tioh,  and  was  going  out  to  ofllcial  dinners 
each  evening. 

When  war  came  he  had  but  recently  re- 
signed as  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  He  had 
gone  there  under  fire  by  the  Mexicans.  He 
left  there  after  having  done  one  of  our  finest, 
and  most  necessary  }obs  as  an  ambassador, 
with  this  tribute  from  the  Mexicans,  "The 
best  loved  and  the  moet"  respected  Ambassa- 
dor America  has  ever  sent  us." 

He  has  some  fine  sons  and  one  of  them, 
Jonathan,  is  an  accomplished  writer  and  edi- 
tor in  his  own  luune,  but  their  father,  when 
war  came,  took  over  the  Jobs  two  of  his  sons 
were  doing  and  dldnt  even  have  to  trot.  Let 
me  hasten  to  say  the  sons  }otn  me  in  this 
statement. 

We  have  a  habit  of  taking  for  granted 
those  who  live  and  work  in  our  midst.  It  is 
largely  for  this  reason  It  Is  not  generally 
realized  what  a  tremendotis  figure  and  what 
a  legendary  figure  Josephiis  Daniels  is. 

He  was  bom  hi  1803.  He  was  editor  of  a 
paper  and  a  lawyer,  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
the  age  of  18  His  life  touches  that  of  Orover 
Cleveland,  the  first  great  Democrat  to  smash 
the  special-privilege  Republican  grasp  on  the 
Nation  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of 
Grant's  administration.  He  knew  Cleveland 
well.  In  1893  he  was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  All  the  while  he 
wan  building  a  sound  and  influential  news- 


Be  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  did  a  magnificent  Job.  He 
has  never  run  for  office,  resisting  even  many 
offers  of  oftce  without  opposition.  Hs  has 
held  high  office  within  the  party  organisa- 
tions, was  active  in  the  Bryan  and  Wilson 
campaigns  and  Is  a  national  Influence  to 
this  good  day. 

He  was  our  Ambassador  to  Mexico  for  g 
yean  and  It  hsppened  to  b«  a  critical  period 
and  a  time  when  we  were  developing  the 
good  neighbor  policy  with  that  nation  and 
tboM  sotttb  of  tt.  Mo  ambassador  to  any 
fovntry  baa  dons  a  better  Job. 

BU  books,  sspsdaUy  this  latest  on*.  Tba 
Wilson  Ira,  should  be  In  the  library  of  every 
sttadent  of  potttlos  and  of  history. 

It  is  a  Tiul,  crowded  story.  Whan  Wil- 
son took  ofltoe  OhUia  and  Japan  wsra  on  tbe 
agenda.  Ws  cams  doss  to  war  witb  Japan 
In  those  years.  Mevolutlon  rsgsd  la  Mexico. 
We  had  to  land  marlBes  at  Vara  Orua  to  pra- 
vsnt  ths  Germans  from  landing  s  shipload 
ot  supplies  m  Mexico.    Iven  tbsn  ths  Ocr- 


mans  were  active  tibsre,  trying  to  mafee-that 
nation  lean  to  them. 

He  had  a  part  in  sssistlng  Wilson  with  the 

first  good  tariff  law  in  half  a  century.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 
The  book  relates  the  struggle  for  neutrality 
and  preparedness.  The  fight  to  protect  the 
Ifavyis  oil  reserves,  the  battle  to  break  the 
Armor  Trust.  The  appearance  of  Bdlson 
and  a  young  fellow  named  PrankUn  Roose- 
velt— all  these  are  in  the  book. 

One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  South  has  been 
that  so  many  of  her  leaders,  after  fine  starts, 
have  been  seduced  away  from  truth  and 
principle  and  the  beet  interests  of  the  South. 
Too  many  of  the  South's  liberals,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  have  lived  too  long.  In 
politics  and  in  civUlan  fields,  too  many  of 
our  leaders  have  started  well  but  drifted 
either  Into  demagogic  sidelines  or  quietly 
gone  over  to  the  other  side. 

But  not  Josephus  Daniels.  He  stands  to- 
day as  firmly  for  the  right  as  ever,  perliaps 
more  stron^y.  Many  have  been  his  tempta- 
tions.   He  has  scorned  them  alL 

A  great,  practicing  Christian,  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  his  life  shines  like  a  beacon 
through  the  fogs  of  reactionary  thought,  in- 
tolerance, and  bigotry,  an  Inspiration  to  the 
whole  South  and  Its  people. 


WA 
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Welcome  to  the  President  on  His  Return 
to  WaskingtoB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  wssxssiFn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATTS 

Friday.  November  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  life  of  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  was  the  welcome  by  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  American  citi- 
zens to  the  President  on  his  return  from 
Hyde  Park  after  his  election  as  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  fourth  term, 
and  I  feel  that  an  occasion  of  that  kind 
should  have  some  prominent  record 
made  of  the  event.  So  I  ask  unanimous 
c(xisent  to  have  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  a  very  wonderful  ac- 
count of  this  occasion  written  by  Hon. 
James  E.  Chlnn  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooib, 
as  follows: 
Trbeb  HtmnaxD  Tkoosans  Onrr   4-Tnczs 

"Ckakf"     On     TmniPMAL     RmmN     to 

CanTAL— Wnx  Ncvn  Posorr  His  'Voatx- 

ooacufo,'*  Paxsmnrr  Bats 

(By  Jamas  B.  Chlnn) 

A  raln-dampensd  msss  ci  mors  tfaaa 
aso.OOO  men,  women  and  ebildrso  roared  a 
p«eung  to  Prsetdsat  Moosevslt  ysstsrday 
upon  bis  triumphal  rstiu-n  to  Washington— 
a  oalabration  bs  dasoribad  aa  "a  very  iwndw 
Xul  walooms  bona;  a  wstoooM  bOBM  X  sball 
always  ramambsr." 

Ths  Champ's"  homeoomlng  dasMnatra- 
tlon,  far  different  In  oharaetar  but  equaUy  m 
ImiTftssirt  and sIgnUtoant  as  the  one  thepeo- 
pls  of  tba  nation  gave  him  at  tha  poUa  luea- 
day,  ssrvsd  to  show  the  doubtlag  AUs  powers 
that  poUtles  la  a  deoMeraey  do  »ot  dastfof 
national  unity,  either  lu  war  or  In  peace. 


Prom  Union  Station  to  the  White  House, 
the  President  rode  In  an  open  car,  the  collar 
of  a  raincoat  tum«d  up  snugly  about  his 
neck,  responding  frequently  to  cheers  and 
applause  with  a  broad  smUe  and  a  friendly 
wave  of  hts  hand.  Seated  beside  hUn.  sharing 
the  welcome,  were  the  new  Vice  President- 
elect, Senator  Haut  8.  Tsttmam  (D..  Mo.), 
and  the  man  he  will  succeed  on  January  20, 
Vice  President  H»faT  A.  Wallace.  Little 
Johnny  Boettlger.  the  President's  grandson, 
rode  proudly  In  the  front  seAt  of  the  prasl- 
dential  car,  beside  the  driver. 

Umbrella-topped  crowds,  among  them 
service  men  and  women,  and  thousands  of 
Federal  and  District  employees,  atul  school 
children  given  time  off  to  take  part  in  the 
celebration,  lined  the  route  of  the  procession. 
Hundreds  of  others  shouted  their  greetmgs 
from  windows  of  buildings  along  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

DOWRVOtr*  HOLDS  OIT 

Althotigh  Mr.  Roosevelt's  special  train  ar- 
rived from  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y,  shortly  before 
8:30  a.  m.,  it  was  38  minutes  later  btfore 
the  President  and  the  official  reception  com- 
mittee emerged  from  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal yards  in  a  caravan  of  automobiles.  Al- 
most simultaneously,  a  dark  ominous  looking 
cloud  came  out  of  the  northwest,  but  the 
downpour  it  threatened  obligingly  held  off 
until  prearranged  ceremonies  at  the  Colum- 
bus memorial  fountain  in  front  of  Union 
Station  had  been  completed. 

It  was  there  that  the  procession  halted  to 
allow  Commlasioner  John  Russell  Toung  to 
extend  to  the  President  Washington's  oOclal 
homeoomlng  welcome. 

"I  am  happy  and  proud  to  welcome  you 
back  to  the  old  city,"  said  the  Commtasioner. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  recalled,  as  the  Washington 
Post's  WINX  and  other  radio  stations  picked 
up  his  words,  that  his  association  with  Wash- 
ington and  that  of  "Buss"  Young's,  went 
back  to  the  first  administration  of  Orover 
Cleveland,  but  said  the  Washington  of  today 
Is  "different  from  the  Washington  I  first 
came  to." 

The  President  also  expressed  special  thanks 
to  Government  workers  "for  all  they  are  do- 
ing to  win  the  war,"  and  added:  "I  do  not 
overlook  all  the  people  here  in  Washington 
who  make  it  possible  for  \is  to  work  and 
live  here." 

The  welcome-home  ceremonies,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt declared,  made  him  very  happy,  but 
he  pointed  out.  laughingly,  that  whUe  Wash- 
ington Is  now  his  home  he  did  not  expect 
to  make  It  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

maOBMBXtD    ST   THB   POST 

Washington  prepared  hurriedly  for  the 
celebration  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  sponsored  similar  demon- 
strations for  Mr.  Roossvelt  after  the  prsead- 
Ing  two  Presidential  elections.  Flags  were 
attached  to  every  lamppost  along  the  route 
of  the  procession,  which  followed  Delaware 
Avenue  from  Union  Station  to  Constitution 
Avenue,  thsnea  to  Fsnnsylvania  Avenue,  to 
the  White  House.  Many  buUdlngs  along  ths 
routa  wsra  daooratad  with  bunting  and  dls- 
pUysd  "WelooBo  Bonss"  signs.  One  of  the 
largest,  on  the  Washington  Post  HttlkUng. 
rsad: 

"Wekmne.  Ur.  President,  for  Victory  and 
Peaee." 

geren  bnndred  Metropolitan  polleamsn. 
•00  Breosen,  suvlllsry  pcltee,  •of  teouts,  and 
Washington  high-school  eadets  patroled  tba 
routa  of  ths  proossston,  b«t  their  dotlas  w«i« 
■Unlmiaad  by  the  ordM-tlosss  of  the  bupa 
erowd  that  piariMd  against  ths  uut  ragm 
and  oaMss  (roai  VBlM  •utlon  to  tiM  WhMi 
Bouse. 
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HTirt  BAWM  rumcrnk-n 
KUm  lMnd# — mUitary.  naval,  and  marine, 
poUe*.  and  hlgh-aclux>l  cadet— played  ttlrrtng 
marUi  mtttte  along  the  route  of  the  procea- 
aion.  Two  ot  them  were  atatloned  around 
tbe  Union  SUtlon  Plan  and  were  the  first 
to  algnal  tbe  approach  of  tbe  President  with 
Hall  tc  the  Chief. 

The  Marine  Corps'  unique  bagpipe  band 
from  Quantico.  which  made  Its  debut  In 
Waahlngton's  Navy  Day  parade,  played  In 
front  of  the  Washington  Post  Building. 

Loot  before^be  street  llghU  were  turned 
off.  aiiall  groups  of  men  and  women  collected 
around  Union  Station.  By  9  a.  m.  TralDc 
Director  William  A.  Van  Duzer  estimated  t^e 
number  outside  tbe  station  and  lining  ihe 
curbs  to  Delaware  and  Constitution  Avenues 
bad  reached  25  OCO.  He  said  they  were  being 
held  in  check  by  8.000  feet  of  rope. 

wxiiCoiciNO  BANiraas 

Scores  of  banners  greeted  the  President's 
•yes  as  his  car  rolled  out  of  the  terminal 
yards.  "You've  won  here,  let's  win  over 
there."  read  one.  "In  '44  we  need  you  more" 
was  the  slogan  on  another.  On  a  third  was 
thfs:  "You're  back  and  were  back  of  you." 

A  cavalcade  of  policemen,  mounted  on 
MWtoi cycles,  escorted  the  Presidential  proces- 
sion to  the  Columbus  fountain.  Clcsely  be- 
hind followed  a  car  In  which  were  Commls- 
s'oner  Young.  Engineer  Commissioner  Charles 
W.  Kutz.  Police  Superintendent  Edward  J. 
Kelly,  and  Representative  Jennings  Ran- 
ooLra.  chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee. 

TWO  cars  overflowing  with  heavily  armed 
Secret  Service  agents  were  trailed  by  other 
-'vehicles  in  which  were  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. Admiral  William  D.  Leahy.  Chief  of 
Stair  to  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Ptanccs  Perkins  rode  alone  In  a  flve- 
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or 

HON.  C.  WAYUND  BROOKS 

or  nxzNois 
n»  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  24  ileoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer a  paper  on  the  subject  of  aviation, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  Dr.  A.  J. 
Herbolsheimer,  assistant  chief.  Aviation 
Medical  Division.  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration. It  briefly  relates  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  aviation.  It 
then  presents  the  necessity  for  aviation 
medicine,  the  better  preparation  of 
pilots,  the  study  of  conveyance  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  necessity  for  protection  by 
Q  arantine  without  losing  the  advan- 
tage of  swift  travel  by  air.  It  relates 
some  of  the  experiences  of  air-pilots  and 
th?  occasion  and  cause  of  accidents. 

Because  of  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft Industry.  Its  present  and  future 
rejulallon,  this  paper  is  of  particular 
importance  at  this  time. 

I  have  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  e:i;mate  that  the  printing  of  the 
paper  ia  the  Kscou  will  require  two  and 


a  cost  of  $138.67. 

cons  snt  that  the  paper 

API  endlz  of  the  Rcc- 


two-thirds  pagei,  at 
X  ask  unanimous 
be  printed  in  the 
o«D. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  oblectlon 
was  ordered  to  be  pri4ted 
a^  follows: 
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In   the  dim  ages  of 
dating    any    other 
transportation,    man's 
sttmuIaUd  by  the  flyin  ; 
is  presumed   to  have 
upon    the    advantages 
comparative  recent 
ignition,  making  poesib 
clent   Internal   combust 
abled  him  to  realize 
carried  through 
the  endless  corridors  of 
realization     shall 
human  race  is  yet  to  1 
the  present,  mankind  h 
so  frequently  the  case 
of  Its  scientists  to 
constrxictlve  ends,  so  it 
for  coming  generation 
application    of    Bemou^i 
namlcs  shall  ultimately 
a  scourge  to  civillzatloi 

Ignoring    the    mytho 
aerial    navigation    by 
means,  we  may  perhapj 
spjonslbillty  upon  the 
dreaming   sons  of  a 
manufacturer,     the 
The  date  we  may  fix 
upon  this  day  they 
loon,    supported    by 
heat,  generated  by  bui- 
entire   development   of 
by  the  history  of  our 
were  attracted  to  the  pi 
golfler's.  among  them 
discoverer   of   Charles' 
first  human  to  make 
Jeffries,  the  Boston 
companion.    Blanchard 
English  Channel;  and 
tlon    In    the    nineteen l|i 
entirely  of  free 
knew    no    suitable 
power.  • 

The   Importance   of 
supply  seems  not  to 
early    experimenters 
standing  many  of  them 
pbyBlologlsts.    A 
oxygen  privation 
Influence  of  altitude  on 
already   well   recognizeti 
ness."    Thus  was  born 
ence    which    was    late 
aviation  medicine. 

To  Cavendish  must 
ity  In  this  field,  for  be 
that  the  composition  of 
the    proportion    of 
oxygen  to  four  parts  nit 
other  scientists 
the  physiologist  Paul 
Bernard  to  establish 
tbe  essential   cause  of 
lack  of  oxygen:  and 
due  to  the  reduced 
vital  gas  at  the  higher 

His  work  with 
her  laid  securely  the 
medicine  as  we  know 
slons  were  verified  anc 
Investigators    through 
among  the  peaks  of 
layan  mountain  ranges 

All  this  inveatlgatlonfl 
popularly  dismissed  at 
of  interest  only  to  a 
lata  and  a  sparae 
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the  past,  long  pre- 
means    of 
estless    imagination, 
things  about  him, 
him  to  speculate 
flight.    Only    the 
of  spark  plug 
e  a  sufficiently  eCQ- 
on   engine,  has  en- 
ambition  he  has 
generations  down 
time.    Whether  this 
benefit     the 
demonstrated.     To 
as  is  unfortunately 
turned  the  creations 
rather  than 
still  largely  remains 
to  prove   that  the 
's    law    to    aerody- 
t)e  a  blessing  and  not 
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des  inactive 


balloor  ing 


numi  er 
direci  ed 


contrib  ited 


Jourdi net 


ths 


.  the  paper 
In  the  RicoKO. 


oglcal    references    to 
spiritual    and    other 
visit  the  Initial  re- 
Indolent  and  day- 
wealthy  French   pepsr 
B  -others     Montgolfier. 
IS  June  5.  1783.  for 
seift  aloft  the  first  bal- 
buoyant    force    of 
ng  straw.    Thus  the 
aviation    is   spanned 
Other  minds 
ythlng  of  the  Mont- 
physlclst  Charles, 
aw:    De   Rosier,   the 
balloon   ascension: 
physician  who  with  bis 
drifted    across    the 
i^iany  another.    Avla- 
century    consisted 
since  the  world 
of    Independent 


cc  untry. 


tbe 


SOI  rce 


in   adequate   oxygen 
1  ave  Impressed  these 
t  ufflclently,     notwith- 
were  physicians  and 
of    deaths    from 
attention  to  the 
the  animal  organism, 
as  "mountain  sick- 
that  branch  of  sci- 
to    be    known    as 
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app  roximat 


the  honor  of  prior- 
established  the  fact 
the  air  is  constant  in 
tely    one    part 
ogen.    Though  many 
it  remained  for 
pupU  of  Claude 
's  theory  that 
altitude   sickness    is 
that  this  lack  is 
pressure  of  this 
evels. 

"s  pressure  cham- 

for  aviation 

today.     His  conclu- 

ampllfied  by   other 

extensive    researches 

Andean  and  Hima- 


lert 

Jo  irdanet'i 


fur  her 
pai  tlal 


foi  ndations 
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rue 


work  probably  was 

time  as  academic: 

Irrational  balloon- 

popUatlon  of  mountain 


few 


dwellers.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  how- 
ever, two  young  bicycle  repair  men  combined 
a  light  gasoline  engln«  with  Octave  Chanute's 
glider  and  made  tbe  first  susUined  flight  in 
a  device  heavier  than  air.  Orvllle  and  Wil- 
bur Wright  on  December  17.  1S03.  translated 
the  academic  knowledge  of  Paul  Bert  and  hla 
successors  into  a  thing  of  Intense  practical 
Interest. 

A  decade  later  the  First  World  War  brought 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  specific  se- 
lection and  care  of  the  filer.  Initially,  while 
the  ordinary  physical  standards  for  officer 
candidates  prevailed.  It  was  found  that  of 
the  pilot  losses.  80  percent  were  due  to  "pilot 
failure."  Clearly  this  called  for  a  more  criti- 
cal study  of  those  who  were  to  become  avia- 
tors. A  special  examination  procedure  was 
devised,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  appli- 
cant's functional  and  temperamental  traits. 
Specific  observations  of  the  flier's  behavior 
on  the  ground  were  made  and  appropriate 
measures  were  initiated.  Significantly  only 
12  percent  of  the  losses  were  thereafter  due 
to  "pilot  failure." 

In  our  own  Army  the  task  of  organizing 
the  work  In  aviation  medicine  was  entrusted 
to  Col.  Theodore  C.  Lyster,  who.  with  the  aid 
of  Cols.  William  H.  Wilmer  and  Isaac  H.  Jones 
(the  latter  today  a  medical  examiner  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration)  formulat- 
ed the  flrst  set  of  aviation  physical  standards 
In  America.  Subsequently  the  Medical  Re- 
search Laboratory  was  established  on  Long 
Island,  first  at  Mlneola.  later  at  Mxtchel  Field, 
and  now  located  at  Randolph  Field,  Tex.  It 
Is  upon  the  work  of  this  laboratory  and  work 
by  the  Navy  at  Pensacola  that  we  have  de- 
pended for  all  our  basic  concepts  of  aviation 
medicine,  both  civil  and  military. 

The  first  Air  Ccmimerce  Act  became  effec- 
tive In  1926.  The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
selected  to  organize  the  medical  work  MaJ. 
Louis  H  Bauer,  who  had  formerly  been  com- 
mandant of  the  School  of  Aviation  Medicine. 
The  general  pattern  of  tae  work  paralleled 
that  of  military  aviation,  with  considerably 
relaxed  standards.  Since  no  adequate  body 
of  facts  existed,  changes  came  slowly,  and 
It  has  only  quite  recently  been  recognized 
that,  while  civil  and  military  aviation  medi- 
cine have  a  common  background,  they  have 
comparatively  little  common  practical  appli- 
cation. 

Military  aviation  medicine  resolves  itself 
chlefiy  Into  two  functions,  pilot  selection 
and  pilot  mali^tenance.  In  the  matter  of 
selection  the  armed  forces  are  In  position  to 
be  quite  arbitrary  In  the  application  of  their 
standards.  They  may  accept  or  reject  at 
their  pleasure.  Physical  requirements  are 
rigid  or  relaxed  as  the  needs  dictate.  When 
few  men  are  needed,  as  during  peacetime, 
applicants  appear  In  excessive  numbers  and 
the  standards  may  be  elevated.  During  a 
war  the  standards  are  adjusted  to  supply  the 
number  of  men  required.  Military  pilots  are 
under  dally  control.  They  may  be  dismissed 
from  further  flying  duty  at  any  time  those 
In  authority  consider  advisable.  If  an  error 
has  been  made  in  selection  It  is  readily 
remediable. 

In  dvll-avlatlon  medicine  the  problem  has 
many  ramifications  and  is  vastly  more  com- 
plex. The  medical  examiner  Is  not  consid- 
ered an  agent  nor  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He,  therefore,  cannot  be  g\illty  of 
misfeasance  nor  malfeasance.  He  la  a  pri- 
vate physician  whose  examination  reports 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  will 
accept.  He  has  usually  had  no  specific  In- 
struction In  aviation  medicine  except  such 
mimeographed  information  as  Is  mailed  to 
him  from  .the  medical  director's  office,  and 
which  he  Is  generally  too  busy  to  read. 
Many  have  never  ridden  In  an  airplane. 
Practically  none  realizes  that  the  examina- 
tion and  certification  of  an  airman  is  a  legal 
procedure  as  well  as  a  medical  one.    The 
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fee  It  not  lucrative.  The  applicant  quite 
frequently  Is  a  relative,  friend,  or  a  patient. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  high  tribute 
to  the  profession  that  the  system  works  so 
well  as  It  does. 

Applicants  are  certificated  for  «  months 
or  a  year  In  advance.  Once  certificated,  sxKh 
pilot  can  be  removed  front  the  air  only 
through  formal  revocation  proceedings.  An 
applicant  who  has  been  found  not  qualified 
and  his  application  denied  may  appeal  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a  public 
hearing  as  to  his  physical  fitness  to  hold  an 
airman  certificate.  In  such  hearing  the 
bturden  of  the  proof  !a  on  the  Administra- 
tor's Medical  Division.  If  the  denial  is  sus- 
tained, the  applicant  may  have  recourse 
to  the  civil  courts. 

In  all  cases  In  which  the  physical  defi- 
ciency consists  of  a  structural  defect  which 
Is  nonprogressive  In  character,  as  for  ex- 
ample, an  amputation,  he  Is  offered  recourse 
to  a  special  flight  test  to  determine  his 
ability  to  operate  aircraft  safely.  If  his 
performance  Indicates  him  to  be  safe  under 
all  conditions  or  under  spectflc  conditions, 
or  In  specific  aircraft,  his  medical  certificate 
Is  made  to  read  accordingly.  This  is  correct 
and  In  accordance  with  the  principles  pre- 
vailing under  a  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  certification  of  dvll  airmen,  then, 
we  must  regard  the  physical  standards  as  a 
level  at  which,  so  far  as  It  Is  possible  to  de- 
termine with  the  means  at  hand,  there  Is  no 
valid  reason  physically,  why  the  applicant 
should  not  fly.  As  for  thoee  who  fall  to 
meet  thoee  standards,  provision  must  exist 
for  the  demonstration  that,  though  phys- 
ically Impaired,  they  may  yet  be  able  to 
perform  safely  in  the  air,  In  some  capacity. 
This  is  our  first  sharp  distinction  between 
military  and  civil  aviation  medicine.  Tb« 
armed  forces  are  concerned  only  wth  those 
whom  they  accept;  they  are  not  concerned 
with  those  whom  they  find  disqualified.  In 
civil  aviation  on  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  Individually  with  those 
whom  we  find  able  to  meet  the  requirements 
physically.  They  are  given  clearance  and 
we  do  not  expect  to  hear  of  them  further 
for  the  duration  of  their  certification. 

We  are,  however,  greatly  concerned  with 
those  who  have  failed.  Simply  stated,  one 
might  say,  in  tills  aspect,  civil  aviation 
medicine  begins  where  military  aviation 
medicine  leaves  off.  So  much  for  pUot  cer- 
tification and  foi  Its  legal  aspects. 

In  the  field  of  pilot  maintenance,  the  re- 
•ponsibility  in  civil  flying  is  that  of  the 
airman  himself.  Even  among  airline  pilots 
there  can  be  no  obligation  on  the  pert  of 
the  pilot  to  accept  treatment  from  the  air- 
line medical  department.  So  .long  as  the 
physical  requirements  are  met  be  has  no 
further  obligation.  Should  he,  however,  be- 
come subject  to  some  physical  Impairment 
his  activities  are  automatically  restricted 
by  the  Civil  Air  Regulations.  This  solution 
would  be  quite  simple  were  It  not  for  the 
fact  that  no  one,  even  a  physician,  can  con- 
sistently appraise  the  state  of  his  own 
health,  even  approximately. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  Imply  that 
civil-aviation  medicine  has  no  Interest  In 
maintenance.  Factors  such  as  cumulative 
fatigue:  Increasing  age;  effects  of  flying  In 
the  presence  of  varlotis  pathological  con- 
ditions, on  both  fiylng  crew  and  passengers: 
transmlsfilblllty  of  dlseaae;  alleviation  of 
oondltlons  Induced  or  aggravated  by  flytng, 
are  a  few  of  the  problems  with  which  med- 
icine of  the  future  will  frequently  and  con- 
tinuously be  confronted — some  of  which 
practicing  physicUns  will  be  called  upon  to 
treat. 

In  commercial  aviation  we  have  little  op- 
portunity to  study  cumulative  effects  of  al- 
tlttMle  except  those  which  are  of  a  compen- 


satory nature,  stKh  aa  higher  hemoglobin 
Index.  Increased  red  cell  eount,  reduced  rest- 
ing pulse  rate  and  syttolle  blood  preMore. 
and  Increased  tidal  air  volume.  Effects  of 
deterioration  would  i>e  rather  Infrequently 
met  with,  since  any  evidence  of  physical 
unfitness  would,  when  noted,  terminate  the 
airman's  aeronautical  activities. 

Airmen  whose  physical  findings  limit  them 
to  noncommercial  operation  should  prove 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  scientific  in- 
formation, for  this  group,  displaying  every 
type  of  physical  and  temperamental  consti- 
tution, will  most  frequently  produce  in- 
dividuals who  meet  with  situations  which 
they  cannot  master.  While  the  piloting  of 
aircraft  cannot  be  classified  as  a  strenuoua 
physical  occupation,  the  increasing  incidence 
of  peptic  ulcers  among  professional  pilots 
amounting  almost  to  the  degree  of  an  oc- 
cupational disease,  makes  it  impossible  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  continued  fiylng 
induces  no  strain  on  the  human  organism, 
llie  most  significant  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  physical  deterioration  would  be: 

(a)  Phyalolcgical:  Resulting  from  noise, 
vibration,  reduced  oxygen  sxipply  and  the 
irregular  mode  of  life  associated  with  oc- 
cupational flying:  and 

(b)  Psychological:  Resulting  from  sub- 
conscious fear  of  altitude,  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, unforeseen  conditions  arising  dur- 
ing flight,  or  apprehension  of  adverse  finan- 
cial, soiclal  or  familial  circumstances. 

The  legal  basis  for  the  functions  of  avia- 
tion medicine  stems  from  the  preservation 
of  public  safety.  It  is  upon  this  basts  tliat 
Its  governmental  activities  are  founded.  To 
most  persons  this  means  the  prevention  of 
airplane  crashes.  There  are.  however,  other 
functions. 

The  reduction  of  time-distance  throtxgh 
aeronautical  transportation  Is  confronting  tis 
with  many  new  economic  and  public  health 
problems.  Federal  Public  Health  Service  In- 
spectors have  found  as  many  as  25,000  dead 
Insects  of  various  species  In  a  single  Insect- 
treated  plane  returning  from  Africa.  At  El 
Paso,  on  a  plane  returning  from  Mexico  City. 
a  number  of  Japanese  beetles  were  found. 
Japanese  beetles  at  present  Infest  only  some 
of  our  Atlantic  States.  They  do  not  survive 
in  the  desert  country  of  El  Paso,  nor  liave 
they  been  found  in  any  part  of  Mexico.  A 
more  outstanding  Instance  of  such  vulner- 
ability is  the  Introduction  into  Brazil 
(through  other  channels  than  aviation)  of 
a  particularly  virulent  type  of  malaria  which 
cost  that  Nation  some  15,000  to  20,000  lives 
and  $2,000,000  expended  in  cx)ntrol  measures. 
Upsetting  of  the  biologic  balance  In  any  part 
of  the  world  Is  tosually  a  costly  procedure. 

Slower  ocean-going  vesels  allow  greater 
opportunity  for  the  control  of  Infected  per- 
sons and  insect  pests.  The  Incubation  period 
of  contagious  diseases  varies  front  5  days  In 
the  case  of  cholera  to  14  days  In  smallpox. 
Quarantine  of  air  travellers  from  foreign 
lands  for  an  adequate  period  would  eliminate 
the  chief  advantage  of  air  travel,  the  econ- 
omy of  time  Efforts  at  control  must  there- 
fore be  directed  to  the  points  of  embarkation. 
Surface  travel  makes  contact  at  coastal  or 
border  cities  only  while  the  airplane  exposed 
Inland  areas  as  well.  These  are  only  some 
of  the  considerations  at  which  our  Inter- 
natlonally-mlnded  aviation  enthudasta 
might  well  give  some  serious  thought.  Aa 
medical  men  it  is  our  duty  to  bring  them 
forcibly  to  attention. 

In  the  study  of  300  reports  of  aviation  ac- 
cidents which  occurred  during  the  summer 
of  1940,  I  fotmd  that  in  26V3  percent  of  the 
eases  we  had  record  of  some  physical  impair- 
ment. Since  no  sharp  lines  of  demarcation 
oould  be  drawn  no  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
tribute the  accidents  on  the  basis  of  the 
severity  of  the  handicap.  A  random  eotmt  of 
the  files  disclosed  that  of  all  airmen  oertlA- 


eated  90  J  percent  had  records  of  some  defect, 
none  of  which  was  considered  sufBdent  to 
warrant  complete  denial.  We  thus  find  that 
90  IA  percent  of  the  pilots  were  contrlbutlnc 
Mi^  percent  of  the  accidents. 

Study  of  the  comparative  distribution  rates 
showed  that  the  accidents  of  the  physicaUy 
deficient  were  distributed  In  almost  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  accidents  of  normal 
persons,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
pbyalcally  Impaired  persons  learn  to  fly  with 
equal  faetltty  as  do  the  normal;  this  despite 
their  greater  accident  incidence.  We  must, 
therefore,  not  confuse  the  ability  to  learn 
to  operate  aircraft  with  the  ability  to  operaU 
aircraft  safely.  Any  assessment,  then,  ot  the 
aeronautical  espabtlltles  of  the  physically 
Impaired  must  be  directed  toward  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Individuals  factor  of 
safety.  This  requires  a  determination  of  his 
breaking  point,  through  performance  un- 
der corKiitlons  In  which  his  specific  deficiency 
can  be  expected  to  Impair  safety. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  group  of  300  aod- 
dent  reports  showed  that  "pilot  error"  was 
the  causative  factor  assigned  in  85  percent 
of  the  cases.  Mechanical  failure  accounted 
for  about  6  percent,  while  the  remainder 
were  due  to  a  combination  of  the  two, 
together  with  other  miscellaneous  catiaes. 

It  Is  significant  that  while  the  most  care- 
ful study  and  analysis  Is  made  of  the  wrecked 
aircraft,  no  comparable  scientific  Investiga- 
tion of  toe  pilot  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary. In  view  of  the  progress  made  In  the 
mechanical  development  of  aviation.  It  would 
be  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  like  stxKlles 
of  the  pilot  would  likewise  prove  fruitful. 
Some  information  can  be  gleaned  from  a 
study  of  the  experience  of  trucking  com- 
panies. Studies  made  of  British  truckers 
show  conclusively  that  certain  Individuals 
are  prone  to  have  accidents,  no  matter  In 
what  occupations  they  may  engage.  Further, 
that  each  such  person  tends  to  repeat  his 
specific  type  of  accident.  Industrial  medical 
departments  can  recognize  these  "accident 
prone"  workers,  as  well  as  the  specific  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  becomes  un- 
safe, usually  within  a  period  of  8  months,  by 
the  simple  process  of  studying  their  accident 
records.  Reassignment  to  other  Jobs,  where 
exposure  to  the  specific  accident-producing 
conditions  are  absent,  is  the  remedy.  Truck- 
ing companies  have  developed  a  almpler  solu- 
tion, namely,  drivers  are  dismlsned  after  the 
third  accident. 

This  raises  at  once  the  interesting  question 
of  accident  proneness  in  aviation:  also 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  accident  prone  among  the  physically 
handicapped;  fxu-ther,  if  the  Impairment 
Itself  might  not  in  many  cases  be  due  to 
or  associated  with  an  innate  proneness  to 
accidents. 

The  term  "pilot  error"  as  a  cause  of  acci- 
dents Is  open  to  much  criticism.  Under  this 
heading  have  been  Included,  "error  in  Judg- 
ment," 'loss  of  head,"  "brain  fatigue."  "fault 
of  pilot."  "physical  Illness,"  "carelessness," 
••inexperience."  "inattention,"  "recklessness." 
"poor  technique."  "disregard  for  regulsUons." 
and  a  host  of  equally  indefinite  terms.  Cer- 
tainly some  of  these  pilots,  with  a  little  study, 
could  be  expected  to  show  their  fiyUig  records 
to  be  merely  reprints  of  their  life  patterns. 
That  compensation  for  certain  physical  de- 
ficiencies does  occur  no  one  can  question. 
That  such  compensation  cannot  be  at  all  uni- 
form for  different  persons  is  obvious. 

Compensation  may  apply  to  other  deficien- 
cies than  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot;  for 
example,  color  vision  Is  an  extroceptlve  fac- 
ulty which  aids  in  forming  a  vlstiai  Judg- 
ment. To  one  long  accustomed  to  viewing 
terrain  from  an  aircraft  its  absence  does  not 
appear  to  present  a  handicap.  To  the  neo- 
phyte an  impaired  color  sense  can  and  has 
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proT6d  fatml.  Cmr  records  dlacloee  an  !n- 
staoM  In  which  It  appears  that  a  green  blind 
Indlvkliial  nylng  at  dawn  attempted  an  emer- 
gency landing  in  a  wooded,  bog-fllied  valley 
with  fatel  resulta  to  himself  and  hla  paa- 
WK^K.  That  the  valley  was  bordered  by 
ffitofi  Und  Is  significant.  Be  evidently  mis- 
took the  boj  for  pastxjre  land.  Uore  experi- 
ence would  have  taught  him  that  narrow  and 
ainuo\is  strips  bordered  by  ctUtlvated  ground 
mn  protably  not  pasture  lands,  or  at  any  rata 
llllWIIUil  fcr  landing.  ThU  cm*  la  not  alone 
In  the  raecrds. 

Tha  moat  impwrtant  factor  In  compenaa- 
ikm  It.  of  eotine.  experience.  Tet  succeatful 
cxparme*  in  ttatU  cannot  be  relied  upon 
uaqnaltfledly  to  gotrantee  safety.  Such  sue- 
CMifal  expcrlenoe  can  be  due  wholly  to  a 
CoaMnatton  of  fortuitous  drcumstancaa. 
Ttaat  la,  (ht  Icatvtdual  may  have  eacaped  ax- 
poMura  to  the  tpcc.flc  condltlona  which  would 
an  MeMknt  inevitable.  The  factor  of 
It  aspoaura  doaa  not  seem  to  receive 
Jtr-UaatOMnt  m  most  st  idles,  pcrhapa 
...jTvao  •  valid  analysis  would  require  infor- 
mation much  of  which  U  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

In  view  of  the  underlying  cauaea  to  which 
pilot  arror  bM  baaa  attributed,  the  remedy 
vottM  appwr  obvloiM.  Since  it  la  manifestly 
taUCMlbla  to  legislate  intelligence,  good 
jMOVnent.  or  common  senae  Into  the  minda 
of  men.  we  can  have  recourse  only  to  mora 
carclul  aelactlon  and  training  of  thoaa  who 
are  to  operate  our  aircraft  of  the  future.  In 
UM  CIvtUan  Pilot  Training  program  which 
iMHlrcd  both  physical  and  mental  testing  aa 
Wwl  M  OMtful  aupervlalon.  the  accident 
tnoMHW*  «M  one  in  1.763  houra  flying  tima 
aa  romparrd  to  one  in  701  houra  In  unoon- 
trolled  flight  instruction. 

It  would  be  but  natural  to  presume  that 
the  anawer  to  many  of  thrse  p^^rplexlng 
problama  could  be  found  In  the  fleld  of  pay- 
eHologi.  No  one  could  luccessfulty  deny  that 
piydMloglc  factors  are  of  the  graataat  Im- 
portance In  aviation.  While  much  effort  and 
money  have  been  expended  In  research  In  thla 
field.  It  haa  t>een  our  vmfortunate  exparlanca 
that  the  material  so  far  presented,  haa  been 
of  a  nature  which  is  not  adaptable  to  prac- 
tical application  In  our  work:  nor  la  it  sufB- 
cla&tly  well  csUbllshed  that  the  results  are 
acceptable  in  a  court  of  law.  Such  atteropta 
aa  arc  have  been  able  to  make  have  proved 
uniformly  dlsarpolntlng.  We  have,  however. 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  work  done  In 
this  field  will  come  to  early  fruition. 

Even  of  the  frankly  psychotic,  unless  there 
k  a  record  of  a  commitment,  we  can  expect 
many  to  tje  operating  aircraft  over  our  houaes 
and  those  of  our  friends.  Here  too  there  la 
graat  ZMad  for  study  and  mere  exact  defini- 
tion. 

That  the  nonflylng  public  will  develop  Ita 
own  specific  interests,  in  aviation  just  as  the 
peneral  public  haa  la  automobile  driving  is 
quite  certain.  Wa  may.  therefore,  expect 
much  of  the  aame  general  type  of  new  regu- 
latory restrictions  in  flying  as  we  have  In 
automoblllng  since  the  regulatory  spirit  baa 
always  been  strong  in  aeronautics.  On  the 
whole  theae  should  prove  beneficial,  not  only 
In  preventing  initial  violations  but  as  a 
further  aid  In  removing  from  aviation  those 
panons  who  have  demonstrated  a  definite 
Inaptitude  for  the  aafe  operation  of  aircraft. 
FOUowlng  the  laat  war  aviation  experienced 
an  encrmotts  stimulus.  The  surplus  mili- 
tary planea  were  suitable  for  civil  use,  and 
the  fleld  waa  undeveloped.  Though  pres- 
ent military  aircraft,  except  for  certain 
training  planes,  are  not  well  adapted  to  pri- 
vate flying,  the  return  to  civil  life  of  large 
_  jBvmbera  of  trained  pilots  can  be  expected  to 
^  faivia  a  pranouneed  effect  upon  civil  aviation. 
OoaaUlsraMe  time  cwa  be  expected  to  elapee 
bowever.  and  vaatly  much  more  development 
moat  take  place  before  the  airplane  in  any 
becomes  the  rival  of  the  automobile. 
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In  the  opening 
Stick  and  Rudder, 

"Get  rid  of  the  idea 
only  an  airgolng  ai 
may  round  like  one  and 
may  have  been 
like  one,  but  the  dlfferenct 
And  a  wing  is  an  odd 
haved,  hard  to  understan(  1 
In  many  Important  rei 
havior    la    contrary    to 
wlnga  it  la  safe  to  be 
low;  safe  to  go  fast. 
It  la  largely  thla 
that  makes  flying  so 
flying  is  difficult    to  lea:^ 
you  otherwise.     What 
cult  Is  the  flier's 
deeply  establlahed  habits 
win  tempt  him  to  do 
thing." 

Leighton  Collins  In  his 
the  Air,  In  the  aame  book 
"How  much  of  im  art 
cult  It  Is  to  work  Stic 
rectly.  can  be  gleaned 
In  proper  perspective,  th« 
of  flying  breaks  down 
keep  flying  and  crashes 

"Perspective   In   this 
because  It  Is  {KMslble  t( 
almoat   anything  you 
safety  figures.    As  far 
and  paaaenger  are  coiicr 
tlcularly  safe  form  of 
far  aa  the  student  pilot, 
tary,  la  concerned,  lenr 
safe  venture.     Beyond 
however,  there  are  many 

Some  people,  a 
■afer  alrplanei  are  the 
problem  In  genernl  civil 
airplanes  can  be  built  l 
argument.    They  have  al 
In  sufficient  numbers  to 
the  way  of  statistics  to 
record  la  not  elmplv 
enotigh  exposure.    The 
way  of  the  safer  airplane 
but  a  quirk  of  human 
xest  cf  flying  is  Its 
part  of  the  pilot's  pride 
is  able  to  fly  safely 
skill.    Re  doesn't  want  1 
he  wants  to  make  it  ! 
seme  extent  he  Is  right 
slderable  part  of  flying 
la  ted  to  lack  of  piloting 
plain  lack  of  Judgment 
part,  he  la  way  off  tbo 
delivering.    And  no  one 
well  as  the  layman.  an( 
and  relatives  on  the  grc 

How  is  this  to  be 
training  advocates  provet 
that  It  is  possible,  under 
tern  of  regimentation. 
safely  while  they  are 
ventlonal    airplanes? 
aeem  that  la  all  they 
tedly  good  while  It  is 
have  been  able  to  devlac 
still  dtmips  pilots  out 
In  a  fatal  accident  In 
every  10,000  houra  flowi 
worse  than  their  trainlni 
10  times  as  hazardous 
mobile.    The  question 
more  safely  than  they 
their  own.  free  of 
free  of  the  watchful 
strtKTtor.  Is  yet  to  be 
But  get  the  book, 
take  both  feet  from  the 
time,  you  will  still  flnd 
In^.    I  have  referred  to 
spark  plug.    Only  those 
carry  us  to  preautomoblle 
real   conception    of   th( 
which  It  haa  wrought 
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quite  Important, 
prove  or  disprove 
nt   with    aviation 
the  alr-llne  pilot 
rticd,  flying  Is  a  par- 
ransportatlon.      Aa 
x>th  civil  and  mill- 
to  fly  la  also  » 
two  categorlei, 
pitfalls. 

minority,  believe 

c^fwer  to  the  safety 

flying.    That  such 

no  longer  open  to 

rady  been  built,  and 

develop  enough  in 

pfove  that  their  good 

lack  of  a  large 

itnln  obatacle  In  the 

is  not  aerodynamlca 

A  part  of  the 

danger.    A  great 

his  skill  is  that  he 

because  of  this 

made  safe  for  him. 

fe  for  himself.    To 

ibout  that.     A  con- 

qccldents  are  not  re- 

technique  but  to  a 
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With  mechanical  transportation,  better  roada 
became  a  necessity.  Truck,  bus,  and  the 
private  automobile  normally  are  our  pre- 
ferred transportation.  As  a  corollary  we 
have  also  automobile  manufacture,  sales  serv- 
ice, and  insurance,  all  big  business;  traffic 
laws,  police,  and  courts,  also  businesses  of 
considerable  magnitude;  we  have  tractor 
farming  and  the  decay  of  village  life;  and 
finally,  we  have  automobUe  bandits  and  gang- 
sters. 

That  the  airplane  will  work  changes  In  our 
life  patterns  vastly  more  profound  may  be 
accepted  as  axlomat.c;  that  medicine  will  be 
concerned  with  some  or  many  of  the  phaaee 
of  future  air  traffic  may  alao  be  accepted  as 
axiomatic.  What  these  phases  may  be  ^e 
cannot  today  even  conjecture.  That  the 
role  of  medicine  will  be  ever  Incieoaingly 
significant  we  may  safely  conclude. 

Any  person  who  haa  practiced  medicine, 
no  matter  how  briefly,  haa  met  with  those 
self-constituted  lay  authorities  who  atrivs 
to  set  the  physician  aright  In  hU  profession. 
Notwlthsundlng.  medicine  has  always  been 
able  to  solve  its  own  problems;  of  all  ths 
sciences  has  never  debaaed  Its  knowledge  and 
aklll  for  the  destruction  of  mankind;  has 
contributed  more  to  the  relief  of  humon  suf- 
fering within  the  past  half  century  than  all 
other  sciences  combined;  yet,  with  a  naivety 
which  almoat  provokes  admiration;  with  % 
seal  and  en  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a  far  better 
cauae;  theae  persons  propose  and  promot* 
solutions  to  que:ntuns  that  have  engrossed 
some  of  the  ablest  scientific  minds;  solutions 
which  leave  a  thinking  person  hopelessly 
stranded  between  tears  and  laughter. 

Aviation  medicine,  too,  has  had  Its  quota 
of  "medical  boy  scouts"  prepared  to  do  their 
"good  deeds  for  the  day."  JHjrtunately.  good 
senae  has  always  prevailed.  With  the  ren- 
aissance of  Interest  In  civil  aviation  medU 
elite,  we  may  face  the  future  without  appre> 
henalon,  aecure  in  the  knowledge  that  ths 
worst  sspecta  of  automobile  operation  will 
not  be  reincarnated  In  aviation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine represents  the  last  of  the  guilds.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  much  of  gulldcraft  about  It. 
As  practiced  to  the  present  It  haa  been  esaen- 
tially  an  individual,  personalized  service.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  medical  service  Is  a 
common  social  need,  for  illness  Is  ultimately 
the  common  lot.  It  la  also  true  that  common 
aoclal  needs  tend,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  sup- 
plied on  a  common  social  basis.  In  medicine 
this  finds  expression  In  the  ctirrent  efforts  to 
socialize  medical  practice  under  political 
guidance,  stimulated  no  doubt,  by  the  belief 
that  medicine  has  Important  social  valuea 
which  are  being  lost  under  the  traditional 
personal  service  method  of  medical  practice. 
Medicine  as  epplled  to  aviation  Is  essentially 
a  social  service  which,  intrinsically,  is  only 
secondarily  concerned  with  the  individual. 
In  It's  broadest  sense,  aviation  medicine  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  medical  entity  at  all. 
for  It  is  actually  only  one  phase  of  the  much 
broader  fleld  cf  social  and  industrial  medi- 
cine which  has  for  its  purpose  the  same  gen- 
eral type  of  service  to  the  several  social 
groups,  that  public-health  medicine  has  to 
the  public  as  a  body  politic. 

Please  differentiate  carefully  between  social 
medicine  and  socialized  medicine  .  The  form- 
er strives  to  employ  medical  knowledge  In  the 
aolution  of  problems  common  to  a  social 
group;  the  latter  is  the  providing  of  medical 
service  through  governmental  agencies. 

We  may.  therefore,  give  to  our  concept  of 
medical  practice  a  three  dimensional  struc- 
ture: 

1.  Clinical  practice,  or  personalized  medU 
cal  service. 

2.  Public-health  medicine,  or  service  as  tax 
agent  of  the  body  politic; 

3.  Social  and  economic  medicine,  or  service 
voluntarily  instituted  to  meet  the  needa  ol 
social  groups. 


Medical  education  In  the  past,  and  to  most 
persons  today,  has  no  other  meaning  than 
prep?. ration  for  personalized  clinical  practice. 
The  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  certain 
hygienic  responsibilities  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  is  quite  generally  conceded,  and  courses 
in  the  public-health  aspects  of  medicine  are 
obtainable  in  practically  all  medical  schools. 

The  third  dimension  of  our  solid  body  of 
eclentlfic  knowledge  and  aklll  has  been  fos- 
tered and  developed  excliulvely  by  Industry, 
and  then  only  under  the  pressure  of  economic 
necesalty.  Only  when  an  industry  finds  its 
balance  sheet  being  threatened  through  ris- 
ing accident  costs  or  absenteeism  Is  medical 
knowledge  enlisted  to  supply  a  remedy. 
Under  such  circumstances  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  economic  medicine  Including  avia- 
tion medicine,  Is  subjected  to  the  pre^sure  of 
lay  concepts.  Only  careful  study  and  com- 
prehensive Instruction  in  our  medical  schools 
can  elevate  It  to  Us  proper  level. 

In  conclusion,  continuing  with  our  geo- 
metrical simile,  we  may  say  clinical  practice 
gave  extent  to  the  profession  of  medicine; 
public-health  functions  supplied  breadth; 
social  and  economic  medicine  will  produce 
depth.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Introduction  of 
svlatlon  medicine  into  the  curricula  of  medi- 
cal achools  is  but  the  portal  of  entry  to  the 
broader  fleld  of  social  and  economic  medicine. 


Tht  Huy  Lln«  Bttwttn  Atrcemcoti  and 
Trtali«i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  raw  MAMnmu 

IN  THl  HOOSF  or  REPRB81NTATIV18 

Friday.  November  24,  1944 

Mr.  MERROW,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark:  In  the 
RicoiD.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  of  November 
24.  1944,  by  Arthur  Krock: 

Thx   Hazt   Link  Bitwxen   AcazEMXirrs   and 

Trkaties 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

W*PHTiioTON,  November  23.— The  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  met 
suggestions  that  it  devise  a  definition  of  what 
la  a  treaty  and  what  is  an  agreement  with 
another  nation  or  nations.  The  committee's 
failure  to  achieve  this  Is  not  surprising.  Por 
months  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  State 
Department  and  In  Congress  have  been  try- 
ing vainly  to  work  out  an  acceptable  formula 
which  would  provide  a  broad  rule  of  thumb 
to  be  applied  to  each  proposed  international 
compact. 

sotntcx  or  thx  etpobt 

The  effort  grows  largely  out  of  a  wish  on 
the  part  of  many  to  prevent  one  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Senators  voting  on  an  inter- 
national underuklng  from  denying  approval 
to  a  compact  negotiated  by  the  Executive 
and  approved  by  a  public  and  congressional 
majority.  This  happened  In  1919.  when  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  (Included  In  the  treaty) 
failed  of  Senate  approval,  though  a  majorltj 
waa  favorable.  The  result  was  that  the 
United  States  did  not  Join  In  establishing  the 
League,  and  the  League  accordingly  failed  to 
preaerve  the  peace. 

The  movement  to  prevent  a  repetition  has 
for  tta  long  objective  a  change  in  the  ConsU- 
tutlon  so  that  treaties  can  be  completed  by 
a  majority  of  both  branches  of  Congress  as 
agreements  can  be  instead  of  reserving  treaty 


making  to  the  President  and  two-thirds  of 
the  S.'^nate  only.  But  a  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution takes  time,  even  if  the  convention 
method  instead  of  approval  by  the  State  leg- 
islatures is  used  (the  alternate  method  ia 
equally  legal ) .  and  since  important  under- 
takings with  other  nations  may  reqtUre  action 
before  this  amendment  can  be  paased  on  by 
the  pecple.  the  attempt  arose  to  clasalfy  aa 
agreements  many  of  these  compacts. 

-     OPPOSmON    IS    STROHO 

Partly  because  the  Senate  is  unwiUing  to 
see  Its  prerogative  disappear  or  be  diluted, 
and  partly  because  many  Senators  consider 
this  attempt  a  subterfuge  destructive  of  the 
Intent  of  the  Constitution,  the  propoeal  wiU 
face  stiff  opposition  every  time  It  la  spplled 
to  what  custom  has  defined  aa  a  treaty. 
This  Is  what  has  hsppsnsd  In  the  matter  of- 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  pact  with  Canada, 
which  some  State  Department  officials  would 
like  to  call  an  agreement  ao  as  to  aaaure  lis 
paaaage  through  Congress,  but  which  even 
some  of  tht  stoutest  administration  sup- 
porters In  the  Senate  Insist  Is  a  treaty,  as 
It  waa  when  sent  to  the  Capitol  before. 

Pew  Senators  dispute  three  things:  Cer- 
tain Prealdentinl  functions  that  Involve  na- 
tional commitments  are  purely  executive, 
such  aa  command  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  right  to  recognise  or  deny  recognition  to 
other  governmenu  (which  could  lead  to 
war) ,  and  wide  latitude  of  operation  In  other 
fields  of  diplomacy.  But  this  correapond- 
ent  believes  a  majority  of  Senators  think 
that  when  the  writers  of  the  Conntltutlon 
spoks  of  a  "treaty."  and  made  two-thirds  of 
ths  Senate  a  required  partner  In  validating 
It,  they  had  In  mind  continuing  eommtt- 
menu  by  this  country  which,  once  mads, 
cannot  be  vacated— by  Congress  or  any  other 
domeetic  power— eacept  In  accordance  with 
terms  of  withdrawal  provided  In  the  orlg- 
Insl  Contract, 

Oongress.  \n  this  sams  opinion  (supportsd 
by  a  Supreme  Court  decision  In  an  Indian 
case),  can  repeal  the  domeatlo  laws  that  may 
be  part  of  a  treaty,  and  by  majority  vote. 
But  it  cannot  vacate  the  international  com- 
mitments made  in  treaty  form  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  except  as 
provided  in  the  document  itself. 

PRACTtCAL   MXTMOOS   Or   BSJXCTION 

There  Is  dispute  on  all  theae  polnta.  of 
course,  and  the  pro  and  con  argumenta  will 
be  heard  as  executive  negotiations  with  other 
countries  come  to  a  head.  But  it  seems  most 
Improbable  that  the  Administration  would  be 
able,  if  it  tried,  to  Induce  Congresa  to  treat 
as  an  agreement  what  the  Senate  Insisted 
was  a  treaty,  and  therefore  within  Its  sole 
congressional  Jurisdiction.  The  other  day 
when  Mr.  Hack  worth,  head  of  the  Legal  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department,  was  understood 
by  a  Senate  committee  to  say  that  the  execu- 
tive decision  of  what  is  and  is  not  a  treaty 
should  be  the  determining  one.  a  number  of 
Senators  of  all  political  persuasions  vigor- 
ously rejected  the  thesis. 

Some  students  of  these  matters  hold  that  a 
majority  of  both  branchea  of  Congress  can 
bind  the  Nation  to  any  international  commit- 
ment If  they  do  so  by  a  Joint  resolution,  to 
which,  as  contrasted  with  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution the  President's  signs ttire  is  required. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  the  argument  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  double  majority  could  be 
aasembled  for  such  a  purpose,  which  is  prac- 
tical rejection  of  the  theory,  however  sound 
In  law  it  may  be.  And  If  the  House  agreed 
that  an  undertaking  was  an  agreement,  and 
gave  it  majority  approval,  the  Senate,  If  Its 
leaders  inslsUd  the  document  waa  a  treaty, 
would  probably  deny  a  majority.  That  woiild 
be  another  instance  of  practical  rejection. 

BTTOCXSnON  WTTH  ROTS 

A  line  of  demarcation  has  been  suggested 
which  may  offer  aome  hope  of  aolution.  By 
this  definition  a  treaty  Is  a  continuing  Oiter- 


natlonal  commitment,  permanent  in  charac- 
ter, which  Congresa  cannot  vacate  except  as 
provided  and  which  involves  the  tise  of  na- 
tional forces— economic  aa  well  as  mUitary — 
which  Congresa  as  a  whole  must  maintain. 
An  agreement  Is  defined  ss  a  bilateral  com- 
mitment which  CongrssB,  by  majority,  may 
terminate  at  any  ttms  and  which  dose  aot 
Involve  the  use  of  theae  forces. 


Developaient  of  St  Lawrence  RiTcr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VkSMONT 

IN  TUB  8INATB  OP  THl  UMITKD  STAnt 

Friday,  November  24  llegitlative  day  of 
Tuetday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr,  AIKEN,  Mr,  Priild«nt,  I  a.<«k 
unanimous  consent  to  havo  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RiooaD  an  article 
from  the  Detroit  New,n  of  November  15, 
by  Jay  O.  Hayden :  an  editorial  from  tho 
Chicago  Sun  of  November  19,  favorlni 
the  St.  Lawrence  development;  and  an 
editorial  from  the  UUca  Ob»rrver-Dls- 
patch.  of  UUca.  N.  Y.,  of  November  16. 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial!  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRO,  as  foUowa: 

IProm  the  Detroit  News  of  November  IS, 

1»44| 

■r.  Lawaaatci  Bmow-Down  Dtia 

(By  Jay  O.  Hayden) 

WAeHtmrroM,  November  15— A  show-down 
on  the  long-pending  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
project,  and  Incidentally  an  siring  of  th^ 
vlUl  question  whether  afterwar  Interna- 
tional agreementa  can  t>e  ratified  by  con- 
gressional majority,  rather  than  two-tbtrds 
of  the  Senate,  may  come  this  month. 

Anticipating  Senate  consideration  next 
week  of  the  anntial  rivers  and  harbora  blU. 
Senator  Oaotcs  D.  Axkkm  (Republican),  of 
Vermont,  has  announced  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence authorization,  introduced  by  hlmaelf 
and  Senators  Fcbguson.  of  Michigan,  and 
Hsmux  SHn>BTZAO,  of  MlnneaoU  (Republi- 
cans), wlU  be  offered  as  an  amendment. 

An  effect  of  this  announcement  waa  to 
smoke  out  Senator  John  H.  Oviston  (Demo- 
crat), of  Lotilaiana,  who  aa  chairnxan  of  a 
aubcommlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, named  to  conaider  the  Aiken-Pergu- 
aon-Shlpstead  bUl.  had  devoted  hUnself  ex- 
clusively to  keeping  It  pigeonholed. 

ooMMrrrss  callzo 

OvntTON  has  called  his  committee  to  meet 
today  and  his  announcement  that  the  Im- 
mediate purpose  will  be  to  consider  the  ma- 
jority versus  two-thirds  ratification  Issue 
Is  taken  to  mean  that  he  hopes  to  Induce  the 
conunlttee  to  stand  out  for  two-thirds. 

A  vote  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  that 
effect,  would  block  eonsideration  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  connection  with  the  riven  and 
harbors  bill. 

In  addition  to  Ovxstom  the  subcommittee 
consists  of  Senators  James  M.  Mkad,  of  New 
York,  and  Gxoacx  L.  RADCum.  of  Maryland 
(Democrats) ,  and  VAirnzirantc  and  Hasols  H. 
BtrsTON,  of  Ohio  (Republicans). 

OvrtTON.  MzAD.  and  Raocum  are  counted 
against  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  VAMDCNBcaa 
and  Btnrrow  for  it,  but  what  the  vote  will 
be  on  the  majority  versus  two-thirds  ratifica- 
tion issue,  in  view  of  ita  after-war  treaty 
Involvement,  la  unknosm. 


J 
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Certainly  t  itrtnge  •peetacle  will  be  pre- 
jcnted  If  the  three  Democnttlc  Members  of 
the  committee  hold  out  for  two-thirds  ratl- 
flcatlon.  while  the  Republicans  favor  majority 
nile.  

KZZPS  KXMB  Omf 

Alttaough  he  is  keeping  bis  mind  op?n  until 
rrguments  on  both  sides  are  submitted.  Ssn- 
aicr  Vmnttaaxo  has  Inclined  to  the  major- 
ny-TOte  Bide,  as  applied  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
TtM  naln  argument  In  support  of  this  posl- 
tlOB  li  that  the  S5nate  laid  the  baals  for  the 
Bt  Lawrence  agreement  when  It  ratified  by 
two-third  Tote.  In  1909.  the  United  SUtea- 
Canadlan  Treaty,  providing  generally  for 
Joint  action  respecting  border  projects. 

Specifically  the  Detroit -Windsor  tunnel 
and  the  International  bridges  at  Detroit. 
Port  Huron,  and  Buffalo  all  were  authorized 
by  majority  vote  of  Congress,  as  falling  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  1909  treaty. 

TbOM  who  contend  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
la  In  a  different  category  rest  their  case  chiefly 
on  the  fact  that  both  Presidents  Hoover  and 
Rooaevelt  previously  designated  It  a  treaty, 
requiring  two-thirds  Senate  ratification.  On 
the  last  aubmiaBlon.  by  President  Roosevelt. 
In  1934.  the  Senate  vote  was  46  for  to  42 
against — more  than  a  majority  but  less  than 
two-thirds. 

Since  1984.  however,  there  has  been  a 
marked  trend  afalnst  the  two-thirds  rtUe. 
The  first  big  fight  respecting  It  came  In  con- 
nection with  the  proposal  of  Secretary  of 
SUU  Cordell  Hull  to  authorize  the  President 
to  make  trade  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions without  rereference  to  Congress. 

OPPOSID    TO    BOtAH 

The  late  Senator  William  E.  Borah  and 
others  contended  In  vain  that  this  amounted 
to  giving  the  President  the  power  to  make 
treaties  and  hence  It  could  only  be  accom- 
pMitod  by  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 

StlMt*. 

The  aavne  objection  was  raised  against 
enactment  by  majority  vote  of  the  lend-lease 
law  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Inumatlonal  relief 
rttaablUtatUm  convention. 

TiM  Alkm-Ftrfuson-Shlpstead  bill.  In  ad- 
dition to  approving  the  St.  Lawrence  agree- 
ment, previously  submitted  as  a  treaty. 
dlrecU  the  President  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing with  the  New  York  State  Power  Au- 
thority, for  dUposal  of  electric  energy  to 
b«  developed,  and  authonaes  the  SecreUry 
of  War  to  enter  Into  contract  for  the  United 
BtatM  share  of  construction  work. 

■iMptlng  the  United  States-Canadian 
■freeatent  per  s«.  these  obviously  are  mat- 
ters that  ahoutd  be  passed  upon  by  both 
Botisee  rather  than  by  the  Senate  alone. 

On*  highly  important  new  convert  to  the 
8t.  Lawrcne*  project  U  Senator  Robot  P. 
WAMraa.  of  New  Tork,  who  endorsed  it  In 
coon*  of  hia  campalfB  for  reelection  this 
year.  Heretofore.  New  Tork  maritime  and 
nUroad  shipping  interests  have  led  In  op- 
petHtkon  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  t>oth  Ben- 
•ton  from  the  State  uniformly  have  voted 
•galMt  It. 

4ll^H^  Vital  factor  may  be  that  Gov. 
ItMOias  B.  Drwey  has  taken  a  strong  sund 
In  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  New  York  L^lslature 
last  spring  passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
urging  Unmedlate  commencement  of  Its  con- 
atrtictlon. 

the  Chicago  Sun  of  November  19. 1944] 

Wht  ths  St.  Lawbsncs? 

Senator  Aixxn's  effort  to  attach  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  airthorlx- 
Ing  construction  of  the  Oreat  Lakes-3t.  Iaw> 
•saway  and  power  project  Is  being  op- 
OD  the  ground  that  the  matter  shotild 
in  treaty  form.  But  the  real 
Is  XK>t  Juridical.    It  is  a  contest  f- 
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Int  treat  ( 


shoi Id 


tea^t 
Chlci  go 


tween  vested  Interests  In 
one  aide,  and  the  public 

There  are  three  strong 
St.  Lawrence  project 
the  war.     It  would  open 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
nent,  and  so  meike 
cities  ports  for  oceangoln) 
generate  vast  blocks  of  cb 
benefit  Industry,  consumer 
would  create  employment 
tlon. 

Shall    these    powerful 
public  Interest  be 
and  shortsighted  opposltlo  i 
vate  power  monopolies 
vfhlch  mistakenly  fear 
wasted  resources  might 

The    same    Interests   fo 
Canal,  but  they  were  not 
terests  foxight  T.  V.  A., 
hurt.     Indeed,  nobody  Is 
national  point  of  view  by 
ment  and  use  of  natural 
wealth  and  new  commerc : 
ways  outweigh  the 
exist  chiefly  In  the  minds 
any  change. 

Senator  Aixkn's 
ceed. 


'  he  stattis  quo  on 

on  the  other. 

reasons  why  the 

be  tmllt  after 

27-foot  channel 

of  the  contl- 

and  28  other 

ships.    It  would 

!ap  power,  and  so 

.  and  farmers.     It 

luring  the  transl- 


overrld<  en 


th  s 


considerations    of 

by  the  narrow 

of  railroads,  prl- 

andi  sectional  Interests 

development  of 

them? 

ght   the   Panama 

The  same  In- 

they  were  not 

ever  hurt,  from  a 

he  sound  develop- 

rtsources.    The  new 

thus  created  al- 

td  "losses"  which 

of  those  who  fear 


haim 


hart. 


lut 


movemi  nt  deserves  to  suc- 


[From  the  Utlca  (N.  T.) 
of  November 


Observer-Dispatch 
II,  1944] 

St.  LAWBXif<  B  Up 


D  wrence 


rot 


weake led 


More  or  less  offhandedl 
velt  told  reporters  he  wov  Id 
T.  V.  A.'s  cover  the  United 
them  would  be  the  St. 
project. 

There    probably    has 
chance  for  this  developiAent 
of  Presidents  has  favors 
Dewey,  as  leader  of  his  p^rty 
It.    Opposition  has 
age  of  time. 

The  "white  elephant"  o; 
grown  Into  a  great 
value.     It  Is  buttressed 
Boulder  Dam,  and  other 
have  boosted  their  region  i 
plane  of  wealth  and  productive 

Experience  with   these 
support  the  greatest  project 
harnessing  of  2.200.000  fl 
the  opening  of  the  greatest 
the  world.    All  are  set  doi  r 
try's  chief  area  of  population 

Considering  the  expert 
and  the  Columbia  River, 
might  well  be  astonlshe< 
of  a  harnessed  St.  Lawrepce, 


enter  >rlse 
ly 


The  Happy  Warric  r  It  No  Mort 


EXTENSION  OF 

OP 

HON.  CUFTON  i 

OP  yidCl^lA 
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President  Roose- 

Uke  to  see  seven 

States.     One  of 

power -ship 


been    a    better 

A   long   line 

It  and  Governor 

,  also  supports 

with  the  p£iss- 


Muscle  Shoals  has 

of  recognized 

Columbia  River. 

cfevelopments  which 

to  a  much  higher 

power. 

projects  comes  to 

of  them  all.  the 

m  horsepower  and 

Inlatid  lakes  In 

n  beside  the  coun- 

ehces  of  the  T.  V.  A. 

the  Mohawk  Valley 

with  ths  bencflkS 


REMARKS 

WOODRUM 


R]  PRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  Novemhsr  24. 1944 

Mr.    WOODRUM    o'    Virginia.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave    o  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,   :  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 
TBX  HAPrr  WAxuoi; 

A-1  Smith,  three  scorej : 

L-oyal  to  the  best  In 

P-reely.  for  his  fellow 

R-isked  himself,  in  tiz  les  of  strife — 

K-ver  onward,  he  purs'  led 

D^uty's  path  of  lecUtu  le. 


IS    NO    MOIX 

years  and  ten. 

Ife. 

men. 


I 


E-ven  in  the  hour  of  death, 

8-tood  he.  solid  as  a  rock— 
M-aster.  to  his  latest  breath. 
1-mmune  to  death's  final  shock— 
T-rustlng  God,  and  God  alone, 
H-e  passed  to  the  great  unknown. 

G-od  has  called  him,  to  abide. 
O-ut  beyond  the  starry  skies, 
O-ver  on  the  other  side — 
D-ead — no.  living — where  good-by« 
B-rlng  their  parting  tears  no  more— 
Y-et.  the  parting  we  deplore. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Proposed  Missouri  Valley  Anthority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  de- 
livered by  David  E.  Lilienthal.  chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  before 
the  State  Convention  of  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Union  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  No- 
vember 3,  1S44.  An  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  address  v/ill  be  $182. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  loUows: 

You  have  invited  me  to  Join  you  here  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Missouri  to  talk  about  an- 
other river  and  another  valley,  a  distant  val- 
ley a  thousand  miles  and  more  away:  to  de- 
scribe the  changes  that  have  taken  place  In 
the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee — great  changes^ 
In  the  11  years  since  the  T.  V.  A.  was  set  up 
by  the  Congress  In  1933. 

I  can  a£sume  that  your  Interest  In  th* 
progrea  of  that  other  valley  In  those  yean 
Is  due  primarily  to  one  thing.  You  members 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union  to  whom  I 
am  directly  speaking  here  In  North  Dakota; 
and  you  housewives,  ycu  businessmen,  store- 
keepers, grain  merchants,  doctors,  rangers 
who  may  hear  what  I  say  over  the  radio — you 
are  all  concerned  alsout  your  future,  about 
the  future  of  your  own  valley,  the  majestio 
Missouri  Valley  In  which  you  live. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  report  to  yoti 
on  the  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  to  tell  you 
wh!tt  has  happened  In  a  valley  whose  river 
Is  now  controlled  and  works  for  the  people; 
a  valley  whose  natural  resotirces  are  developed 
imder  a  new  and  different  method  of  making 
nature. serve  men,  a  method  wholly  different 
from  any  ever  tried  before  In  all  our  history. 

For  It  Is  important  that  you  and  all  Amer- 
icans should  know  what  has  happened  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  how  It  has  happened, 
because  that  development  vrtll  affect  your 
destinies.  It  Is  Important  to  you  particu- 
larly because  some  of  the  proposals  now  un- 
der consideration  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  this  your  own  valley,  are  de- 
signed to  create  an  M.  V.  A.  expressly  based 
on  T.  V.  A.'s  example  and  experience. 

From  a  reading  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
CoNcussiONAL  Recosd.  It  is  plain  that  th« 
creation  of  an  M.  V.  A.  is  being  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  record.  Those  who 
look  with  disfavor  on  an  M.  V.  A.  do  so  largely 
because  of  what  they  understand  T.  V.  A.'» 
record  and  its  principles  to  be.    On  Lbs  othef 


hand,  those  who  urge  the  creation  of  a  re- 
gional agency,  an  M.  V.  A.,  do  so  on  the  basis 
of  their  undersUndlng  of  T.  V.  A.'s  program 
and  achievements. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  even  If  I  would,  ignore 
my  responsibility  to  try  to  make  clear  Just 
what  the  T  V.  A.'s  record  Is,  and  what  Its 
underlying  policies  and  practices  have  been, 
Eo  the  choice  you  make  of  the  method  of 
developing  the  Missouri  Valley  can  be  In  ths 
light  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  not  on  the  basis  of  Imag- 
ined evils  nor  of  expggerated  merits. 

Boar  m  mind  that  the  T.  V.  A.  was  set  up 
In  the  first  place  as  an  exp>erlment.  as  what 
a  businessman  or  scientist  would  call  a  pilot 
plant.  T.  V.  A.  was  not  Intended  to  be 
merely  an  aid  to  the  development  of  one 
river  valley.  It  was  clearly  designed  to 
throw  the  light  of  actual  experience — not 
Just  talk  or  theories  or  promises,  but  actual 
experience — on  the  development  of  resources 
ty  a  new  m3thod  and  a  new  principle.  All 
valleys  differ,  of  course:  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  we  have  ample  rainfall,  for  example, 
whereas  parts  of  your  valley  require  Irriga- 
tion. But  a  principle  of  development.  If 
sourd.  can  be  adapted  to  any  region's  par- 
ticular physical  circumstances. 

T.  V.  A.  was  Intended  to  provide  a  basis 
of  facts  on  which  the  people  of  this  and 
other  regions  might  l>etter  determine  how 
their  river  valleys  and  their  llfe-sxistalnlng 
resources  might  be  best  developed  In  their 
Interest  and  that  of  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

What  was  It^  we  were  told  to  do  when 
T.  V.  A.  was  created  11  years  ago?  The  Job  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  as  carefully  defined  by  Con- 
gress, Is  a  broad  one.  T.  V.  A.,  set  up  not  as 
a  bureau  but  as  a  corporation  owned  by  130,- 
OCS.OCO  stockholders— the  American  people — 
was  told  to  develop  or  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region.  Not  one  resource,  such 
as  power  or  forests,  not  two  or  three,  but  all 
of  them— the  river,  the  land,  the  forests,  and 
the  minerals.  Not  navigation  alone,  not 
agricultural  development  alone,  not  research 
in  new  industrial  processes  alone.  T.  V.  A. 
was  to  be  a  kind  of  technical  servant  of  a 
valley's  farmers,  businessmen,  lumbermen, 
workers.  In  re&pectt  to  all  the  Interrelated 
natural  resources  Upon  which  that  valley's 
life  depends. 

Bringing  all  of  these  re8por\sibllltle8  to- 
gether—as they  are  In  actual  life — this  unity 
is  What  was  new  and  different  about  T.  V.  A. 
But  Federal  responsibility  for  aid  In  resource 
tlcvclopracnt  Is  not  new— It  Is  as  old  as  the 
Republic  Itself. 

Don't  forget  that.  Don't  let  anyone  con- 
fuse you,  as  some  seek  to  these  days.  Into 
thinking  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  the 
first  valley  in  which  the  Fcdiral  Govern- 
ment has  furnished  technical  aid  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  development  of  forests,  land,  min- 
erals, and  rivers.  That  Is  going  on  all  over 
the  country  today,  and  it  has  been  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

This  is  no  extension  of  Federal  responsibil- 
ity we  are  discussing  In  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  It  Is  a  new  way  of  mak- 
ing that  responsibility  effective:  and  as  qul^ 
a  few  people  think,  looking  at  the  record, 
more  effective. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Government 
the  people  have  from  time  to  time  placed 
upon  the  Federal  Government  responsibUity 
for  many  kinds  of  resource  developments. 
For  a  century  or  more,  rivers  had  been  made 
navigable,  as  a  Federal  function.  Floods 
had  been  controlled.  Power  had  been  de- 
veloped and  had  been  marketed,  for  many 
years.  SoU  conservation  programs  were  Na- 
tion-wide, supported  by  Federal  funds.  Min- 
eral research  was  and  is  common.  A  whole 
department  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
devoied  to  assisting  In  the  solution  of  the 
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problems  of  businessmen  whose  enterprises 
are  all  based  on  the  natural  resources  of 
our  Nation. 

Most  of  the  specific  undertakings  assigned 
to  T.  V.  A.  were  these  long  familiar  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Nevertheless  T.  V.  A.  was  an  experiment. 
It  was  scmthlng  new.  Here  for  the  first  time 
lu,  American  hLstory.  a  public  body  was  given 
a  unified  responsibility  to  see  that  In  one 
particular  area  the  total  job  was  done,  to 
look  at  the  opportunities  of  water  and  soli 
and  forests  and  men  as  one  problem,  inter- 
related. Indivisible,  unified.  For  so  they  are 
In  nature;  so  they  are  In  the  life  of  men. 

What  God  had  made  one,  man  was  to 
develop  as  one. 

It  was  no  secret  in  1933  that  land  and 
forests  and  water  and  minerals  were  Inter- 
related, that  what  happened  to  one  affected 
the  late  of  the  others.  It  was  no  secret  from 
any  thinking  person  that  the  well-being  of 
men  and  women  on  the  farms  depended 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  men  and 
women  who  dwell  In  the  cities.  Navigation 
and  Industry  and  minerals  and  farm  crops 
are  not  separate  problems  In  actual  life — 
suicly  everyone  knows  that.  But  prior  to 
T.  V.  A.,  that  kncwledg3  of  unity  had  not 
been  deliberately  reflected  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Government.  There,  problems 
were  separately  considered,  arbitrarily  di- 
vided according  to  the  pigeonholes  of  his- 
torical accident  and  tradition.  One  bureau 
hcd  one  responsibility,  to  make  a  certain  river 
navigable,  for  example:  while  a  different 
department  was  concerned  with  the  fish  In 
the  streams,  or  the  wildlife  along  Its  shores, 
or  the  soil  of  the  valley  or  the  minerals,  al- 
though the  fate  of  those  resources,  too.  was 
affected  by  the  change  In  the  river  and  Its 
use  by  men.  And  only  too  rarely  did  the 
separate  agencies  and  departments  meet  in 
plans  or  execution  to  discover  what  the  ef- 
fect of  each  one's  activity  might  be  on  the 
other,  and  on  the  people. 

The  basic  principle  of  T.  V.  A.,  therefore, 
the  principle  which  distinguishes  It  today 
from  all  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  Is  that  Its  charter  and  Its  organl2a- 
tlon  recognize  this  unity  of  nature. 

T.  V.  A.  was  created  to  face  the  Job  of  de- 
veloping the  resources  cf  a  single  region  as  a 
whole.  The  limits  cf  Its  responElbilitles  were 
fixed  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  a  water- 
shed and  Its  r-djacent  area.  A'l  of  its  operat- 
ing offices  were  to  be  not  In  Washington,  but 
In  the  area  whose  people  It  was  to  serve.  Day- 
by-day  decisions  were  not  to  be  made  In  the 
National  Capital,  but  by  men  who  lived  and 
worked  In  the  region.  T.  V.  A.was  not  to  be 
run  by  remote  control.  There  you  have  the 
basic  differences  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the 
traditional  Federal  organization- unity  of  de- 
velopment and  a  regional  decentralized  ad- 
ministration. All  other  differences  flow  from 
these  two. 

The  sUtute  creating  T.  V.  A.  directed  this 
public  corporation  to  do  certain  things  itself, 
and  to  accomplish  other  objectives  in  coop- 
eration with  existing  agencies.  We  were  told 
to  control  the  river's  water  so  as  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  ravages  of  flood,  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  channel  for  navi- 
gation that  would  nourish  commerce.  We 
were  told  to  dispose  of  the  electric  energy 
that  euch  river  control  would  create  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  on  their  farms  and  In 
th2lr  homes  and  factories. 

That  Job  of  water  control  is  the  only  part 
of  the  total  Job  that  has  been  done  exclusively 
by  the  T.  V.  A.  Itself.  Every  other  aspect  of 
this  broad  program— and  this  is  too  little 
known — has  been  undertaken,  as  the  basic 
act  Intended,  in  cooperation  with  others,  and 
particularly  with  States  and  local  community 
Egencies  all  the  way  from  local  school  boards 
and  sportsmen's  clubs  to  State  universities. 


Let  me  report  first  on  the  results  achieved 
In  the  controlling  of  the  Tennessee  River 
through  this  new  tool  of  democracy. 

The  Tennessee  is  a  large  river  syslem.  By 
no  means  as  large  as  the  giant  Missouri, 
of  course,  but  large  nevertheless,  a  major 
stream  flowing  on  its  way  to  the  Ohio 
through  seven  BUtee.  Ths  river  races 
through  mountainous  country  and  flows 
quietly  across  flat  alluvial  plains.  It  pre- 
sents almost  every  kind  of  technical  prob- 
lem In  the  control  of  waters. 

Like  your  Mlssow-l,  the  Tennessee  was  a 
temperamental  river,  sometimes  ttirbuient 
in  flood,  sometimes  too  shallow  for  naviga- 
tion, too  sluggish  lor  recreation.  For  a 
hundred  years  men  bad  dreamed  of  making 
it  their  servant,  not  their  master.  Over  a 
century  ago  there  r^re  plans  for  making  it 
a  highway  of  commerce,  but  the  river  ••• 
stronger  than  the  plans.  Its  shoals  were 
never  conquered.  There  were  separate  plans 
for  controlling  Its  floods,  but  the  floods  con- 
tinued, year  after  year,  destroying  factories 
and  crops  and  homes  and  human  lives,  and 
adding  to  the  destruction  on  the  lower  Ohio 
and  the  Misaissippi.  Th?re  were  other 
plans  to  use  the  great  power  potentialities 
of  the  Tennessee,  but  they  were  never 
realized. 

Now  In  a  decade  all  that  has  been  changed. 
The  river  was  seen  as  one  problem  and  one 
opportunity.  One  plan  was  adopted.  This 
wild  river  has  been  gentled.  The  Tennessee 
today  Is  a  chain  of  beautiful  lakes  behind 
a  series  of  controlling  dams.  It  is  the 
greatest  single  asset  of  the  people  of  the 
region,  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of 
America. 

'  A  series  of  dams  has  done  the  Job.  a  Job 
that  canals  and  levees  and  single -purpoee 
power  dams  or  low  navigation  dams  cotJld 
never  do  together.  They  make  a  channel 
reliable  for  navigation  the  year  round.  650 
miles  from  Knoxvllle  In  east  Tennessee  to 
the  Ohio  River.  That  channel  Is  being  used 
Increasingly  In  carrying  the  products  of 
farms,  forests,  mines,  and  factories  to  naar- 
kets.  Grain  and  corn  of  the  Middle  West 
find  their  way  from  St.  Louis  and  Minne- 
apolis to  southern  markets  over  this  new 
watercourse.  And  In  return  come  shipments 
of  coal  from  Tennessee  fields,  billets  of 
steel,  textiles,  and  other  products  of  tbe 
South.  And  while  those  dams  have  made 
a  deep  highway  for  modern  barges,  at  the 
same  time  those  dams  today  provide  that 
valley  a  measiu-e  of  flood  protection  unprec- 
edented In  this  country.  For  ths  level  cf 
water  behind  more  than  a  score  of  dams  can 
now  be  controlled  almost  as  precisely  as 
liquid  Is  meaiiured  In  a  vessel  in  a  scientist's 
laboratcry.  When  protective  works  at  a  few 
places  are  added,  the  people  of  the  Tennessca 
Valley  will  be  safe  at  last  against  the  greatest 
floods,  and  hazards  to  the  people  on  the 
lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  will  be  lessened. 
That  cystcm  of  flood  protection— the  first 
of  iU  kind— has  been  tried  and  tested.  It 
has  proven  its  worth.  The  waters  that  in 
other  years  wrecked  factories  and  homes  and 
destroyed  life  are  now  captive  of  the  people. 
Through  water  wheels,  tha  steady  flow  of 
the  river  turns  the  generators  which  produce 
electric  energy  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  turn  out  aluminum 
and  munitions  to  fight  the  battles  of  all 
America. 

That  electricity  flows  out  Into  farm  homes 
that  have  never  known  Its  benefiu  before. 
It  relieves  thousands  of  farmers  and  farmers' 
wives  from  age-old  drudgery.  It  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  new  Industry  that 
has  arisen  In  that  valley,  processing  the 
products  of  the  farm,  adding  to  the  prcs- 
perlty  of  the  region  and  the  country.  That 
electricity  flows  out  into  many  new  fac- 
tories, some  very  large,  some  quite  email.  II 
operates  electric  furnaces,  provides  com- 
munication   and    lighting,    and    turns    tne 
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ot  •  rtvlflag  tatfwtnal  opportQntty 
for  private  tnmlmam  in  that  great  American 

valley 

7b;  TMUMtaae  River  at  laat  la  at  work  for 
the  people.  It  U  a  menace  no  longer.  The 
Cnmma  at  a  100  yean  have  come  true. 

Bvt  tbe  nver  la  only  one  of  tbe  resources 
of  IM  Tiiiunwini  Valley.  A  rtver  la  only  one 
ntuw<J>  of  aay  valley.  In  tbe  land  of  the 
Tenneesee  Valley  lies  Its  basic  strength. 
Tbere  la  not  time  here  to  tell  you  all  the 
tieartenlng  atory  of  the  transformation  tak- 
ing place  on  tbe  farms  and  In  the  forest  lands 
of  that  region.  It  Is  a  part  of  the  stcry  of  the 
prc«ren  T.  V.  A.  has  made  In  working  out 
new  methods  of  cooperation,  of  bringing  the 
private  cltlien  and  his  Federal  Government 
closer  tojether.  of  bringing'  together  at  the 
gross  roota  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  and  State 
and  local  agenclea.  I  can  only  sketch  the  out- 
line*. 

Tou  may  recall  that  there  was  entrtisted  to 
T.  V.  A.  tbe  operation  of  a  plant  built  In 
World  War  No.  1  at  Muscle  Shoals  In  Ala- 
bama, a  plant  to  make  munitions  In  time 
of  war  and  fertUlxer  In  time  of  peace.  During 
this  present  war  In  those  Muscle  Shoals 
plant}  T.  V.  A.  has  produced  Immense  quan- 
tities of  munitions.  We  have  also  continued 
to  produce  some  of  the  fertilizer  that  before 
the  war  the  facilities  were  exclusively  pro- 
ducing. Most  Important  of  those  products 
la  a  highly  concentrated  phosphatlc  fertilizer. 
PlMMphata  la  a  vital  mineral,  gravely  needed 
on  moat  of  tbe  aoil  of  the  South  and  the 
Midwest. 

Congreaa  directed  that  the  fertilizer  prcd- 
t2Ct.s  of  this  plant  should  be  made  available 
to  the  farms  of  the  whole  Nation,  not  J\ut 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Consequently  during 
the  past  decade  more  than  40.000  farmers  in 
29  Sutes.  fanners  selected  by  their  neigh- 
bors, have  volimtarily  joined  in  a  imique  test- 
dsmonstratlon  program.  On  their  farms — 
private  farms — these  new  fertilizing  ma- 
terlala  have  been  tried  out.  not  on  test  plots 
or  OB  experimental  acres,  but  by  the  farmer 
hlHaelf  in  actual  farming  operations.  The 
tMt>4HMonstratton  farmers  have  been 
imMfc  i|ililliil  pioneers.  On  the  basis  of 
actual  experience  on  their  farms,  the  country 
today  bow  these  fertilisers  can  be 
to  increase  fpod  production  without  ez- 
frn«mf"t  ^*  fertility  of  the  land:  and  how 
tiMf  can  be  used  to  permit  farmers  to  Im- 
prov*  their  agricultural  practices  and  at  the 
MIS*  time  increase  their  incomes. 

And  let  me  add,  as  an  important  aside,  that 
tbe  States  and  their  farm  agencies  in  every 
one  of  thcae  39  States,  without  exception, 
have  provMad  tbe  local  leadership  and  know- 
bow  for  this  program  under  two-way  con- 
tracts with  T,  V.  A 

The  State  and  Federal  technicians  and  the 
farmers  themselves  all  agree  that  the  resulta 
ar*  good.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  know 
farm  Incomas  have  risen.  The  statistics,  even 
In  pre-war  years,  are  Impreaslve,  but  most 
convincing  of  all  la  the  changed  look  of  tbe 
TlUlU— a  Valley.  It  la  green,  aeen  from  the 
•ir  today,  vlth  paattires  and  farm  woodlands 
covering  onoa  hrown  and  eroded  fields, 

Thar*  la  a  graat  daal.  a  vary  grtat  deal,  yet 
to  be  doaa  by  the  farmers  of  the  Tennasaea 
Valley  to  atrangthen  their  land.  Ten  years 
Is  a  short  time  to  change  farm  practices  and 
to  raatora  land.  But  a  btginnlng  has  been 
made. 

Tha  problem  faced  by  T.  V  A.  was  how  to 
maka  the  knowledge  of  the  experts  available 
to  the  individual  farmer  in  terms  of  his  prac- 
tical problems.  We  have  regarded  It  as  part 
of  T.  V.  A.l  responsibility  to  help  in  over- 
coming otetades  that  hinder  a  fanner  from 
ao  using  his  soil  as  to  conserve  Its  vitality 
while  It  aupports  him  and  his  family. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  needed  trees  to  pro- 
tact  tha  hllliWca  and  to  add  to  our  natural 
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forest  wealth.    We  had  tc 
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throughout  the  valley, 
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tlons  in  new  industrial 

The  minerals  of  a 
are  a  resource,  too.    Th 
maice  the  people  more 
Valley,  like  this  Missouri 
of  income  of  great  size  in 
In  its  hills,  especially  if 
lized  in  Industry  and 
material.     But   these 
number  in  our  region. 
Facts  about  their  locatic^ 
posiu.  and  partictil&rly 
industry,  were  either  not 
easily  available  to 
ation  with  State  agenclei 
jlndiistries  the  T.  V.  A 
making  better  known  th( 
minerals  and  what  they 
As  a  result,  new  industrial 
opportunities  for  private 
opened  up.  fields  which 
practical  value  almost 

Now  the  purpose  of  all 
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This  was  true  before  the 
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The  Tennessee  Valley 
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Many  of  you  here 
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otit  Into  new  ventures, 
dispute  those  conclusion 
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Missouri  Valley  of  the 
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of  the  Federal  Oovenunmt 
to  make  lu  decialona  In 
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and  commercial 
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in  promise  and 
month, 
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Washicgton.  and  was  directed  to  see  a  valley 
as  a  whole,  as  a  unity. 

As  you  consider  and  debate  plans  for  tha 
further  development  of  this  great  river  val- 
ley, you  have  an  advantage  which  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Tennessee  Valley  did  not  have. 
You  can  judge  by  works.  They— the  people 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley— 11  years  ago  neces- 
sarily took  these  new  methods  and  took  the 
T.  V.  A.  on  faith. 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  heard 
virtually  every  argument  egalnst  the  T.  V.  A. 
and  every  fear  expressed  that  you  will  hear 
lU'ged  against  an  M.  V.  A. 

They  heard  that  T.  V.  A.'s  establishment 
meant  an  Invasion  of  State's  rights. 

In  11  years  T.  V.  A.  has  taken  not  one  sin- 
gle power  of  the  States.  The  record  is  that 
the  States  are  more  active  than  at  the  time 
T.  V.  A.  was  created. 

The  creation  of  an  M.  V.  A.  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  St?.te  versus  Federal  cctiviity;  It  la 
simply  a  question  of  what  kind  of  Federal 
agency  you  choose  to  administer  the  ec- 
knowledged  Federal  functions  you  desire  to 
go  forward  In  your  valley. 

On  one  hand  you  can  have  a  dozen  Federal 
agencies,  each  one  working  under  different 
laws,  responsible  to  different  sources  for  de- 
cisions; or  on  the  the  other  hand,  as  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley,  you  can  have  one  agency 
with  a  single  unified  responsibility,  to  b« 
judged  by  the  total  result,  and  as  is  true 
of  T.  V.  A.,  able  to  decide  things  in  the 
region. 

In  either  case  the  programs  and  agencies 
are  Federal,  and  the  functions  of  the  S::ate8 
are  quite  unaffected  by  the  kind  of  Federal 
agency  acting  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Citizens  of  the  Tenressee  Valley  heard  11 
years  ago,  as  you  will  hear,  that  the  creation 
of  a  resource  development  agency  would 
mean  the  lmp>osition  of  a  superstate. 

What  have  they  discovered?  They  havs 
discovered  that  the  T.  V,  A.  has  no  powers 
to  compel  anyone  to  do  anything.  State  or 
local  governments,  or  individuals.  (To  thia 
there  is  ore  minor  exception,  the  power  to 
condemn  land  needed  in  the  building  of  a 
dam  or  reservoir,  a  power  exercised,  as  you 
know,  even  by  privately  owned  utilities.) 

They  heard  in  that  distant  valley,  as  you 
will  doubtless  hear,  that  the  creation  of  an 
authority  would  dry  up  local  initiative  and 
frustrate  local  government,  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  do  the  job  alone. 

That  was  the  fear  expressed.  But  the 
people  fciud  out  that  the  T.  V.  A.  adopted  a 
deliberate  policy  designed  to  strengthen 
local  Institutions.  They  learned  that 
T.  V.  A.'s  decentralization  from  Washington 
made  It  possible  to  have  such  a  policy  and 
to  make  it  work. 

More  than  a  hundred  contracts  between 
T.  V.  A.  and  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment reflect  cur  firm  policy  to  engace 
the  cooperation  of  existing  agencies  In  our 
common  purpose.  The  people  fctmd,  for 
example,  that  the  power  system  created  by 
the  dams  which  T.  V.  A.  has  built  Is  a 
people's  system,  a  partnership  of  local  and 
Federal  agencies.  T.  V.  A.  sells  power  at 
wholesale.  That  power  Is  distributed  at 
retail  through  129  municipal  aystema  and 
farm  cocperatlvea,  every  or.e  owned  and 
managed  by  the  people  of  the  localities 
themselves,  not  by  T.  V.  A. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  local  and 
State  governments  are  stronger  and  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  participating 
more  ectlvely  In  local  government  today  than 
they  did  10  years  ago.  We  challenge  any 
contest  of  that  assertion. 

The  people  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  heard, 
as  you  will  hear,  that  the  T.  V.  A.  would  bs 
Irresponsible,  that  it  would  go  its  way  with- 
out the  congressional  controls  applied  to  old- 
line  Government  departments.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  it  U  Congress  that  wrote  Into 


law  T.  V.  A.'s  objectives;  It  Is  Congress  that 
Indicated  the  methods  available  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  Congress  can  repeal  T.  IV.  A.  or 
amend  Its  law  tomorrow  if  it  chooses.  Annu- 
ally the  T.  V.  A.  appears  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  Is  subjected  to  searching 
examination.  We  present  detailed  reports. 
T.  V.  A.'s  financial  accounts  are  continuously 
audited  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

We  live  In  a  goldflSh  bowl  In  T.  V.  A.,  jtist  as 
every  public  agency  should  be  obliged  to  do. 
And  becavuse  the  men  who  run  the  T.  V.  A. 
live  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  they  are  close 
to  the  final  accounUblllty  In  a  democracy, 
dally  accountability  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  live  and  whom  they  serve. 

They  were  told,  the  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  that  T.  V.  A.  would  be  Inevitably  rife 
with  politics,  that  lU  engineers  and  technical 
men  would  be  chosen  for  political  reasons. 
Congress  provided  by  law  that  there  should 
be  no  politics  In  T.  V.  A.  We  have  observed 
that  provision.  There  has  been  no  politics 
in  T.  V.  A.  No  one  will  dispute  that  assertion. 
It  is  largely  because  T.  V.  A.  has  kept  politics 
out  and  stayed  out  of  politics  that  It  enjoys 
a  considerable  measure  of  public  approval 
today,  without  regard  to  party. 

The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley— and 
the  country,  too.  for  that  matter— were  told 
10  years  ago  that  there  would  never  be  any 
actual  navigation  on  that  river;  that  navi- 
gation was  just  a  "come  on"  argument.  One 
gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  even 
volunteered  to  eat  any  and  all  pictures  of 
actual  traffic  that  ever  developed  on  that 
river.  He  would  have  quite  a  meal  of  pictures 
to  digest  today,  for  last  year  206,000,000  ton- 
miles  of  traffic  of  all  kinds  were  carried,  and 
It  Is  increasing  all  the  time.  The  country 
was  told,  too,  that  the  power  T.  V.  A.  was  pre- 
paring to  develop  would  never  be  needed, 
that  there  was  already  a  surplus;  and  you 
will  hear  that  out  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
too.  Well,  they  found  out  that  that,  too— as 
everybody  knows  now — just  wasn't  so.  The 
fact  is  there  can  hardly  be  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  electricity. 

They  heard  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  as  you 
will  hear  In  this  valley,  that  the  same  engi- 
neering structures  could  not  serve  three  pur- 
poses; that  dams,  for  example,  which  would 
control  floods  covild  not  provide  electric 
power. 

They  found  out  that  wasn't  so.  It  can  be 
done.  It  has  been  done.  But  It  requires  a 
different  point  of  view— a  different  point  of 
view  from  the  very  beginning. 

To  make  the  water  of  that  river  serve  all 
the  purposes  (not  one  or  two)  that  the  water 
was  capable  of  serving,  the  men  of  T.  V,  A. 
had  to  be  given  a  responsibility  as  broad  as 
the  results  expected  of  them.  That  respon- 
sibility and  those  expected  beneficial  results 
were  navigation,  flood  control,  power,  and 
recreation.  Use  of  the  river's  water  for  Irri- 
gation was  not  Included  In  T.  V.  A.'s  respon- 
elbility  because  there  Is  no  need  for  water 
for  thot  purpose  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
Every  valley,  of  course,  will  differ  In  needs 
and  priorities  for  its  water,  but  the  principle 
of  seeing  those  needs  and  benefiu  as  a  whole 
Is  the  same  Indeed,  tbe  greater  the  need 
for  water,  the  mors  ImporUnt  U  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity. 

And  T.  V.  A.,  to  be  effective,  had  to  have 
that  broad  unified  responsibility  for  all  the 
water's  uses  from  the  very  outset — from  the 
first  day  the  unified  plan  was  sketched.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  "splitting  the  dif- 
ference" between  experts  having  special  re- 
sponsibilities for  this  and  that  special  ixse  of 
the  Tennessee's  waters — as  IX  this  were  some 
kind  of  horse  trade. 

Harmonizing  the  confilctlng  demands  of 
total  water  control  In  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
or  afy  valley,  la  a  continuous  day-by-day 


matter.  It  begins  In  the  general  plan.  It  Is 
reflected  In  the  design  and  location  of  ^peclflc 
structures.  It  controls  the  daily  and  hourly 
decisions  of  operations.  The  act  under  which 
T.  V.  A.  operates  gave  to  a  single  agency  the 
duty  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  entire 
river,  for  recreation  as  well  as  power,  for  navi- 
gation as  well  as  flood  control. 

The  duty  to  harmonize  the  uses  of  water 
was  wTitten  In  plain  English  into  T.  V.  A.'s 
law.  Into  its  charter.  That  became  our  legal 
duty,  our  first  duty,  and  not  merely  a  point  of 
negotiation  between  experts.  In  the  case  of 
T.  V.  A.,  success  rests  on  the  permanent  con- 
tinuous harmonizing  of  technical  skills,  day- 
by-day.   It  can  be  done.   It  has  been  done. 

Bear  this  In  mind:  Because  of  this  con- 
cept of  unified  development  and  single  re- 
sponsibility, the  T.  V.  A.  cannot  say  to  one 
part  of  the  Tennessee  Valley:  "We  are  not 
responsible  that  benefits  should  come  to  you 
who  live  in  the  uplands.  Our  responsibility 
Is  only  to  those  on  the  alluvial  plains."  The 
T.  V.  A.  cannot  pass  the  buck,  cannot  say  to 
those  who  suffer  from  floods:  "We  are  only 
responsible  for  navigation  or  for  power,  and 
what  happens  to  the  water  in  flood  time  as 
it  destroys  your  lands  and  cities  is  someone 
else's  responsibility."  This  unified  principle 
prevents  the  T.  V.  A.  from  saying  to  farmers: 
"We  are  not  responsible  to  you  but  only  for 
the  use  of  power  for  industry."  Nor  can  It 
say  to  Industry:  "Our  obligation  runs  to  the 
farmers  and  farm  electrification  only,  and 
the  problem  of  aiding  in  private  development 
of  industry  through  navigation  or  electricity 
or  mineral  research  Is  not  our  concern." 

Under  the  basic  principle  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  not  seen  as  low- 
lands or  uplands,  farmers  or  businessmen, 
navigation  or  power.  The  responsibility  on 
the  T.  V.  A.,  as  a  single  agency,  is  one  that 
extends  by  law  to  all  parts  of  the  valley  and 
to  every  human  being  and  every  himian  In- 
terest in  that  valley. 

I  dare  say  that  most  of  you  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned and  deeply  concerned  about  two 
things:  First,  bringing  this  terrible  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  Your  flrst  post-war 
plan  Is  like  that  of  most  other  Americans— to 
make  it  possible  for  your  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  forces  to  come  home  again  as  soon 
as  humanly  possible,  with  their  hard  job  done 
and  well  done. 

But  I  would  venture  the  guess  that  you 
are  also  thinking  earnestly,  and  not  without 
some  worry,  about  the  future  after  the  war. 
What  about  your  ln|lividual  future  on  your 
farm,  at  your  job.  In  your  place  of  business? 
What  about  opportunities  for  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  your  sons  and  husbands  and 
sweethearts  when  the  happy  day  comes  when 
they  can  come  home  again  and  return  to 
civilian  life? 

What  about  the  future— your  future? 
Will  It  be  skimpy,  lean,  dependent  upon  de- 
cisions made  In  far-off  places?  Will  it  be  a 
future  of  recurring  fears,  of  limited  oppor- 
tunity, of  having  to  go  hat  In  hand  to  poU- 
tlclana  or  to  business  brass  hats?  Or  will  It  be 
a  futvire  of  expanding  opportunity  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  put  In  good,  hard  licks  of 
work,  for  those  who  do  not  want  guaranties 
but  do  want  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do?  Will  it  be  a  future  in  which  your  service- 
men win  not  only  return  home  to  parades 
and  speeches  but  to  a  region  in  which  things 
are  on  the  move.  In  which  new  things  are 
stirring  and  developing,  as  they  did  in  the 
days  when  this  great  region  was  in  its  flrst 
development  more  than  a  half  century  ago? 
A  future  of  expansion,  of  growth,  of  de- 
velopment—In short,  of  widening  opportuni- 
ties for  you,  and  your  neighbors,  for  yotir 
returned  servicemen,  will  not  come  from  gen- 
eral promises,  however  honestly  and  however 
eloquently  made.  The  futxire  depends  upon 
the    people    themselves    doing     something 


about  the  lutural  resources  which  ars  th* 
foundation  stones  upon  which  that  futtirs 
rests. 

It  is  what  men  and  women  do  with  ths 
natural  resources  of  their  community,  their 
valley,  their  country,  that  determines  their 
future,  whether  In  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
or  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  whether  on 
the  Amazon  In  Brazil,  the  Yangtze  In  China, 
the  Volga,  the  Danube. 

What  you  do,  you  people  of  the  Missouri 
Valley,  using  the  tools  of  modern  up-to-date 
organization,  with  the  natural  resources  of 
this  your  valley  will  determine  what  happens 
In  the  coming  years  In  your  life,  lu  your 
town,  on  your  farm,  your  ranch.  In  your  bank, 
and  in  your  store.  'This  it  Is  that  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  new  opportunities 
In  this  region  or  whether  those  opportunities 
will  shrink.  This  it  is  that  will  determine 
whether  your  land  will  become  more  fruitful 
and  yield  more  in  net  Income  for  each  acre, 
whether  it  will  be  protected  against  the  rav- 
ages of  wind  and  water  erosion,  whether  tbe 
waters  and  the  rivers  will  work  for  you  or  will 
be  squandered  and  even  destroy  property  and 
lives,  whether  the  population  of  this  region 
will  decline  and  migrate  out  of  the  area, 
whether  schools  and  colleges  and  libraries 
and  hospitals  and  muf^ic  and  art  and  leisure 
for  recreation  will  Increase  as  the  years  go  by. 

These  things  depend  upon  your  ability  to  so 
organize  your  public  agencies  and  private  In- 
stitutions and  enterprises  that  they  will 
cause  the  natural  resources  of  this  region  to 
blossom  for  you  and  your  children. 

The  whole  Nation  has  a  great  stake  In  what 
transpires  here  in  the  majestic  reaches  of  this 
enormous  river  valley.  The  full  development 
cf  the  resources  of  this  vast  region  will  mean 
more  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  In  my 
opinion,  will  mean  more  to  the  factories  and 
businesses  and  farms  of  the  East  and  tbe 
South  and  the  West,  than  the  future  of  our 
trade  with  South  America  or  with  Russia  or 
with  any  distant  part  of  the  world. 

The  great  harvest  for  American  life  in 
every  region  and  every  State  and  every  com- 
mimlty — the  Nation's  future  In  short — de- 
pends upon  what  the  American  people  do  in 
the  next  30  years  In  bringing  to  their  fullest 
frultfulness  the  great  undeveloped  river 
valleys  of  our  beloved  country. 


Stotement  of  W.  C  MuIIendore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  November  22. 1944 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  becauM 
I  believe  that  the  comments  of  Mr,  W.  C. 
MuUendore,  president  of  the  Los  Angelet 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senate  Committee  to 
Investigate  Industrial  Centralization  are 
very  timely,  I  feel  that  they  should  be 
presented  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  House. 

The  desire  to  expand  the  Industrial 
element  of  the  West  may  easily  lead  one 
to  a  false  conclusion  regarding  the  de- 
sirability of  legislation  to  accomplish 
that  purpose.  The  frank  criticisms  of 
the  committee  report  entitled  "A  Qraphie 
Guide  to  Decentralization"  is  a  verf 
wholesome  approach  to  the  subject,  and 
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1  am  sure  that  it  will  occasion  much 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Senate  committee  before 
whom  the  statement  was  delivered. 

The  statement  given  on  November  16, 
1944.  at  San  Francisco  is  as  follows: 

■nw  dlreeton  of  the  Lo«  Angeles  Chamber 
ef  ConoMrce  have  asked  me  to  appear  before 
7o«r  eoBWJlttee.  first,  to  expreaa  apprecla- 
tlOB  «r  your  iBtcrwt  In  western  Industrial 
rot:  aad  Moond.  to  express  dls- 
( WMIl  mM  of  tbe  principal  recom- 
IB  yoax  report  of  October  7.  en- 
titled "A  Graphic  Guide  to  Decentralliatlon." 

The  basis  of  oiu  criticism  of  the  oom- 
xntttM's  rep<wt  la  that  the  report  seems  to 
advocate  a  dlviatr*  wettoiMllBm  which  ve 
betteTe  would  snrlottalT  damage  rather  than 
promote  the  economic  and  political  future  of 
thta  Watlon.  In  particular  we  question  the 
notion  that  the  economic  progress  of  any 
State  or  groxip  of  States  In  this  Union  can, 
cr  should  be  promoted  bf  goTemmental  limi- 
tations on  production  and  employment  In 
other  areas. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
always  been  Tttally  Interested  In  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  the  West,  and  especially 
In  the  development  of  Los  Angeles  County 
and  southern  California.  About  3  years  ago. 
with  the  help  of  many  Industrial  and  engi- 
neering experts,  we  formulated  a  program 
fnr~K  balanced,  poet-war  development  of  In- 
dustry In  southern  California.  Since  then 
w*  have  been  engaged  In  an  intensive  effort 
along  the  lines  of  that  program,  an  outline 
of  which  I  am  submitting  to  your  com- 
mittee with  this  statement.  This  effort  to 
promote  a  balanced  and  self-reliant  Indus- 
trial structure  has  already  met  with  con- 
•idcrable  success.  We  believe  it  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

RAra  eivBLonoirr  tom  UNoa  wat 

■outhtrn  California  Indtistry  waa  under- 
■Olat  a  rapM  Oavvlopment  twfore  tha  war. 
DvrfBg  tba  M  yaan  prior  to  ing.  this  region 
tnjeytd  a  mora  rapid  development  than  any 
othar  major  indtiatrlal  ar«a.  In  that  period, 
Urn  Aniettt  Ominty  tfOdMad  tha  numbar  of 
Na  duhMirial  aiplcfw  and.  in  vahM  e< 
■MUfMttiHat  frMKmion,  ro««  froa  sin*- 
MMIIi  plMt  10  iftll  |rtM«  among  tha  Indus- 
Iflat  araaa  «l  IM  ttaltai  ttataa 

/ndiMfrlal  frowl%  0/  iM  An§il»»  dlffrMI 


tSr 


In* 


.c. 


V, 


to  Mr 


TUM  fMVtH  vtf  Ml  iMlhirt  to  OM  ar  ft 

raw  iMMmm,  on  UM  M»«Mry,  in  MW, 
Lob  Aagalaa  Oounty  bad  nine  different  iMMa* 

itnant.    In  this  ra- 
tba  liMMnf  any  o<  tha  Unitad 

vitb 


Bin*  latdclimii  Indua- 
I.  Loa  AogilM  Ooonty  ranked 
with  oihsr  indusulal 
In  three  of  these  taduKrtw  wa  lad 
the  Unitad  Btataa  In  numbar  of  aaaployasa, 
la  two  we  ranked  aacond.  in  two  we  ranked 
third,  and  la  tha  ramalolng  two  we  ranked 
fourth. 


Emplofmtnt    mnd    nationa  I 
predominant    induatrie* 
County.  1939 


Industry 


1.  Aircraft — ~. 

1.  Apparel 

1.  AotonobUe  aaonbty 

4.  Food  prooaasinc 

5.  Furniture  aod  wood  products 
«.  Motion  pictures 

7.  Oil-well  equipment  and  toob 

8.  Petroleum  refining 

e.  Eubbtr  tires,  etc — . 

Total  in  9  industries — 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


expanding  markets  and 
Industries   were   provided 
import -export    btismeaa, 
large    diversity    of   serrtce 
quate    financial    services, 


servlceB  for  our 
by  a  flouri^ing 
>y    an    unusually 

trades,  by  ade- 
and    by    an   agri- 


culture whose  output  In  L  »  Angeles  County 


exceeded  In  value  that  of 
In  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  industrla 
eessed  by  southern  California  were  attract- 


ing    new     Industries    to 


Included  a  favorable  cllmite,  which  makea 


possible  low  costs  for  plan' 
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ranking    in    9 
of    Los    Angeles 


Local  .n- 

dustrys 

rank  in 

rnite<l 

BUtes 


21.300 

22,000 

4.288 

27, 4M 

10.1*1 

31.095 

i,asa 

i^&ao 

4540 

130,711 

Fir5t. 
Fourth. 
Second. 
Third. 
Fourth. 
First. 
Do. 
TbirrL 
Second. 


any  other  cotinty 
advantages  pos- 


thls  area.    These 


or  the  West  and 

are   rapidly   de- 

and  art  products. 


construction  and 
operation:  a  plentlftU  sdpply  of  low-cost 
fuel,  water,  and  power;  %  labor  situation 
characterized  by  compara  Ive  freedom  from 
labor  disputes,  a  high  leel  of  wages,  and 
favorable  living  conditions.  Tansportatlon 
facilities  are  good,  dlverslflJd.  and  constantly 
ImprtTvlng.  Climate  and  the  movie  indus- 
try are  making  this  regl  m  a  style  center 
in  clothing  and  house  fimishlnsrs.  It  Is 
a  great  shopping  center 
hundreds  of  imaU  ihopi 
vrloplng  markets  for  gifts 
The  tourist  Industry  is  bafanced  now  by  in- 
dustry of  all  kinds. 

We  Me  no  reason  to  ^tlteye  that  thrM 
pre-war  advanUges  are  be  ng  lost  during  the 
war.    On  tha  contrary  wf  beMevt  that  thf 

ftrosptrlty  and  progreas 
nrnla  after  the  war  should  match  that  of 
anf  major  tnduttrtal  ar  a  In  tba  Unitad 
■tataa. 

Tbal  Mmm  fMto  MIMerT  Ini  southern  Call* 
fomla'i  if  iMj—Mil  ftftd  prnepaets  ara  lm« 
pflmml  for  tba  ttudy  bi  ng  mftda  by  tbii 
•OMMtta*  U  indieatad  tf  ItM  <Mt  tbat, 
tfM  bflora  tha  war,  40  g«reaiM  «r  mora  of 
%h9  toduatnat  aatlvtty  of  tha  faalfla  Oo«(it 
•UMi  waa  tofftMd  In  tb  •  region,  wttb  17 
parfant  In  Loa  AnfMi  C  WSty  alone. 

WAR  MsaaLf  HAfia  m  MOWtM 

In  tba  ctM  af  •  MMNba  '  tt  IndiMirtaa,  ttM 

war  iMf  IMraly  baatanad  an  InduatrbM  da« 

vbicb  would  otoarwtaa  bare  tenM 

•lowly,    TMa  la  yafWirtarly  tnia 

In  Hnniillon  wnto  Mm  fttnTaft  Indunry.   A 

alvtllan  aviation 
waf ,  Tbia  will  ra« 
nalan  of  atraraft 
tba  war 
H  avitabia 
,  itodua* 
ilaaa  lo  ba 
than  bafn«b  the  war.  TheM 
riMttId  anaMa  i  outbam  California 
to  retain  part  of  tha  wai  time  expansion  of 
tba  aircraft  Indtistry.  Prj  sr  to  the  war,  thla 
region  had  become  the  wc  rld's  leading  oantar 
for  aviation  and  for  atreiaft  manufacturing 
beeauaa  of  certain  import  mt  natural  advan- 
tagca,  especially  advantag  la  of  climate.  The 
aame  advantages  should  e  Mble  us  to  remain 


Mft^  na 
qmw  ■  ^wfeejwnaing 
butldtnf  oaar  pra^waf 
planaa  now  being  , 
tot  paaaatuna  waaM  oir 


the  center  of  the  indxiatry 

Other  industrial  linea 
expanded  durmg  tha 


after  the  war. 

Ikewlae  have  baen 

Motabla  among 


them  are  synthetic  rubber,  machine  tools, 
steel  casUng.  and  high  octane  gasoline.  Ex- 
perience Indicates  that  these,  too,  can  hold 
their  own  In  competition  with  producers  In 
other  areas.  Evidence  that  this  is  widely 
recognized  is  contained  In  the  fact  that  Los 
Angeles  County  leads  all  other  IndustrUl 
areas  in  the  ratio  of  private  capital  to  Gov- 
ernment funds  invested  in  expansion  of  war 
facilities. 

SHTTT  IN  LABOB  TO«Cl  WICESSAKT 

Our  studies  indicate  that  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  labor  force  now  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing may  be  needed  alter  the  war  in 
trade  and  service  lines.  During  the  war,  con- 
sumer demand  for  service  has  far  exceeded 
supply.  Price  ceilings,  wage  controls,  and 
manpower  restrictions  have  restricted  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  arid  services  which  would 
normally  accompany  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  expansion  of  industrial  employ- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  to  employment  in 
other  lines  has  been  abnormally  Increased  by 
war  conditions.  This  ratio  should  be  reduced 
after  the  war  by  a  shift  In  labor  from  manu- 
facturing to  trade  and  service  lines. 

This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  two 
questions  of  fundamental  importance  for 
this  committee's  investigation.  Both  of  thesa 
questions  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  of  October  7,  1944,  and  on 
both  of  them,  as  already  indicated,  we  beg 
to  take  Issue  with  the  committee's  position. 
These  questions  are.  first,  What  is  a  bal- 
anced economy?  and,  secondly.  How  may  it 
be  obtained? 

Certainly  a  balanced  national  economy  la 
not  one  in  which  the  various  sections,  or 
regions,  duplicate  one  another  in  kinds  of 
occupation,  in  ratios  between  the  various 
type*  of  occupation,  or  in  density  of  popu- 
lation. A  national  economy  means  only  an 
economy  which  operates  within  one  nation. 
Within  such  an  economy  there  will  be  wlda 
differences  between  communities  if  Indi- 
viduals are  free  to  congregate  In  areas  which 
they  consular  best  tultad  to  the  kind  of  Ufa 
and  work  which  they  prefer.  Soma  com- 
munities win  bt  prtdominnntly  agricultural, 
others  Industrial,  and  still  others  commercial 
or  financial, 

laaiOMAL  aMCtALIMTlOM   VHAL  TO  NATIOIf 

Vroedom  to  work  out  this  rDRtonai  speelal* 
iMtion  MwurdiiiR  to  tba  oomfiarativa  ad* 
vsntagsa  for  the  vsiiinis  oacttpatkmji  in  dif> 
fsrant  ragiotM  has  hM>n  a  MtoMftrv  toaoM  for 
our  nadoiiHl  prusparlty  and  ttrangtn,  IN^uib* 
arn  Oalifornia  produoara  ffaalaliaa  tn  grcnr* 
litg  aitrus  fruiia,  for  MMJipta,  not  baaauva 
fraigbt  rata*  disflrlmlnaiad  against  our  man* 
UfMlurvra,  but  bMMisa  Maiuis  provMM  taff* 
tain  advantages  fur  tba  growing  of  altrtia 
fruit*  In  thla  area.  To  tbe  eiiMiiit  that  wa 
pwil  from  tbasa  advantages  ws  oannnt,  of 
$9Wm,  bava  other  induatriac  for  wtiieti  tha 
region  la  relatively  lam  wall  auitad. 

It  W(/uld  ba  absurd  to  inpiil  tba  vertoua 
teetuma  of  tbIa  Matum  to  ImtUU  irt  dupll* 
eata  one  anotbar  In  tfpai  of  eaeupfttlon  or 
denaUf  of  population.  To  tmpoaa  aiMli  a 
policy  wwuM  daatroy  national  unity  and  aon- 
vert  wbm  la  now  a  truly  national  aaonomy 
Into  a  ragkNial  ona.  tuah  a  raglma  would 
"Balkanlaa"  tba  Unitad  ftatas,  Tbat  is.  If 
each  saetia*  la  lo  andaavor  ae  to  diversify  Ita 
industry  and  trada  aa  to  ba  Independent  of 
other  sections,  tha  struggle  to  maintain  stKb 
Independence  would  lead  to  Intersectlooal 
conflict  destructive  of  national  unity. 

ImprovemenU  In  the  distribution  of  occu- 
pations and  population  over  the  United 
States  will  doubtless  continue  to  take  place. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  the  very  complex 
and  difficult  task  of  discovering  and  bring- 
ing about  a  more  advantageous  distribution 
of  Industry  and  population  can  best  be  ac- 


complished by  local  or  private  enterprise. 
The  location  of  industry  and  distribution  of 
population  are  affected  by  a  multitude  of 
conditions  which  are  constantly  changing. 
The  conditions  may  be  classified  under  such 
headings  as  costs  and  methods  of  transpor- 
tation; Industrial  and  agricultural  methods: 
new  discoveries  of  natural  resources  and 
changes  In  methods  of  exploiting  them;  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  and  growth  of  wealth; 
character  of  population  (e.  g.,  age  distribu- 
tion, consumer  preferences,  productive  capac- 
ities and  inclination);  international  rela- 
tions, political  and  economic. 

TSIAL-AND-ERROR  METHODS  NEKDED 

Such  a  classification  gives  little  hint  of 
the  multitude  of  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  In  evaluating  any  given 
Instance  of  Industrial  centralization.  Each 
of  the  classes  could  be  broken  down  Into  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  subclasses.  For 
example,  every  type  of  change  in  every  mode 
of  transportation  affects  differently  every  in- 
dustry, every  product,  every  producer,  and 
every  consumer.  What  the  final  result  will 
be  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  one  lo- 
cation over  another  for  any  given  line  of  In- 
dustry and  how  any  given  development  may 
affect  the  distribution  of  Industry  and  popu- 
lation cannot  be  determined  in  advance. 

Only  through  actual  trial-and-error  ex- 
perience of  Interested  Individuals  and  groups, 
searching  for  the  location  which  will  be  most 
advantageous  for  them  individually,  can  the 
most  economical  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
Industry  and  population  be  worked  out.' 

The  committee's  report  charges  that  pres- 
ent transportation  rates  discriminate  against 
producers  of  the  West  and  South.  Evidence 
in  support  of  this  charge  Is  not  set  forth. 
Certainly,  In  view  of  the  industrial  progress 
of  southern  California,  It  seems  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  eastern  interests  have  suc- 
ceeded In  "subverting  our  whole  transporta- 
tion system  to  their  ptirpose,  to  deny  the 
West  and  the  South  the  Industries  they  can 
lupport." 

coNORiaatoNAL  ArnioACK  ta  lunortM 
However,  If  rate  dlncrlmlnatlon  doe*  exl«t. 
It  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Interstnta 
Commerce  Onmrnldslon,  a  nonpolltlcal  agency, 
ratbar  than  by  act  of  ConKreee,  If  the  mnu- 
anoa  of  wbat  your  cnmmittaa'i  report  trrme 
tbf  "Mitorn  monnpoliei"  la  eufllfllettt  to  pre* 
Tent  the  Iniersiata  Oommoroa  Oonmiis«iion 
from  doing  Justice  to  lb*  mora  sparsely  popu- 
tatod  urens,  it  In  hard  Ut  eee  how  the  *itiia> 
lion  flail  >)•  remedied  by  luriilng  the  problem 
tmcfc  til  CiiiiKreee, 

In  any  taee,  It  shotiirt  be  recognl/ad  that 
contlnuence  of  low  rate*  f«;r  eaat.bowiid  ur 
nortb'b<»u»td  tramo  depends  «n  i-oniimiauoa 
of  •  cinnperabla  amount  of  traflUi  \n  the  op- 
p«MilU  direetlons.  In  other  words,  prrxluoere 
Of  tiM  Weol  and  l^uth  cannot  ship  their 
prMhMta  alMnply  to  ouuide  markets  unlc«a 
rate*  ara  eueb  as  to  encourage  a  return  fl'/w 
of  commodltlae  Ui  share  tha  coeu  of  mttin- 
talning  the  ir»n*portatl/m  iystem, 

Aa  poaelbla  rcmedtat  for  frelght-rau  dla- 
CTlmlnatlon.  tba  propoeala  of  the  committee 
for  aonaantratinf  war  production  eaam  to  ua 
to  ba  tll*advlaad.  fhlftlnf  of  all  or  most  war 
production  to  tba  Waet  and  ioutb  after  the 
defeat  of  Oarmany  would  delay  conversloti  to 
clvlUan  production  In  theee  araaa  and  enable 
other  eommunltlae  to  get  an  advantage  In 
regaining  poat-war  markaU,   We  believe  tbat 


•Consideration!  of  national  defense  may 
sometimes  call  for  overriding  the  InteresU 
and  preferences  of  Individual  citizens.  How- 
ever, this  Is  a  problem  for  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committees,  and  your  committee*  re- 
port does  not  deal  with  It. 


such  a  shift  should  be  made  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  Is  dictated  by  considerations  of 
military  expediency. 

Again,  after  the  end  of  hoBtlllties  In  Europe 
and  Asia  it  is  our  opinion  that  war  produc- 
tion should  be  maintained  in  the  West  and 
South  only  Insofar  as  it  is  needed  for  national 
defense  and  only  Insofar  as  It  can  bs  carried 
on  more  economically  In  those  areas.  Any- 
thing beyond  this  could  be  maintained  only 
by  constant  political  pressure  at  the  expense 
of  the  national  Interest.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  such  political  pressure  would  long  suc- 
ceed, unless  at  the  price  of  destructive,  log- 
rolling alliances. 

PROPOSAL  TO  raEE2X  PLANTS  UNSOUNB 

In  particular,  however,  we  wish  seriously 
to  question  and  to  protest  the  committee's 
proposal  to  freeze  or  Immobilize  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  in  the  industrial  East. 
Doubtless  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
benefit  other  areas.  Nevertheless,  In  our 
opinion,  the  proposal  Is  unsound  In  several 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  if.  as  this  com- 
mittee's report  implies,  the  political  influence 
of  the  East  has  been  able  to  deny  to  other 
communities  that  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled,  it  seems  likely  that  It  can  block 
such  an  extreme  and  high-handed  measure 
as  that  of  freezing  all  of  its  Government- 
owned  facilities.  In  that  case  the  proposal 
serves  merely  to  antagonize  those  whose  co- 
operation is  badly  needed  in  removing  ob- 
stacles to  enterprise  in  every  region  of  the 
United  States.  These  ol>8tacles  are  a  far 
greater  hindrance  to  business  In  the  West  and 
South  than  any  discrimination  so  far  shown 
to  exist  in  transportation  rates  or  foreign- 
trade  policies. 

OOVnNMXMT    SPENDING    GXKAT    HINDXANCI 

Among  these  obstacles  are  the  high  cost* 
of  government  and  consequent  high  tax  rate* 
on  every  form  of  economic  activity.  The  a*- 
sertion  of  thla  committee  that  "we  have 
not  heeltated  to  spend  •300.000.000.000  for 
war"  I*  a  aound  reason  against,  rather  than 
for,  spending  "a  few  more  billions"  of  tax- 
payers' money  for  any  purpose  whateoever, 
and  especially  for  unneeded  plant  facilities 
or  war  production.  The  huge  coeti  of  thl* 
war  have  Imposed  a  trcmendotia  burden  on 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  Beaauaa  of  tbat 
burden  w*  shnll  find  ouri>«>lvet  forced  to  fore- 
go many  private  and  public  enponditures  for 
worthy  oauee*  which  we  should  otherwlaa 
hftva  baan  able  and  wlllinii  to  support. 

rurtbermore,  the  output  of  many  of  tba 
Odvornment'owned  faitllitias  of  the  iMt  will 
help  reduoe  codtN  and  InorMUW  volumo  of  buel* 
nes*  fur  noiny  prodUMTf  In  tbe  Wmt  end 
■outh,  Une  of  the  enstern  farllitlea  will  In* 
rreH«e  dDmand  for  the  mineral  and  agrlaul- 
tural  pr'*durts  of  the  We*t  and  louth,  It 
will  lower  costs  of  production  and  aoet*  of 
living  for  wmthern  end  western  pur«'bs»ar* 
of  the  flnlahsd  priiduets.  It  will  eRpand  VbU 
ume  of  btisines*  and  reventie*  (or  tm  trana« 
porutlon  facilities  and  oommercisl  lines  ban* 
dlinf  tba  trada,  In  fact,  I  boiicve  that  a  net 
los*  rather  than  gain  to  tbe  ll<rtith  and  Weet 
would  reeult  from  Oovernment'lmpoaed  re- 
striction* on  employment,  production,  and 
trada  in  tbe  last, 

Isparlanaa  baa  abown  that  tba  Waet  and 
South  poaeee-  advaotagaa  for  earUtn  llnai  of 
production  end  *arvlca.  In  tbasa  llnaa  our 
producers  can  bold  tbalr  own  agalnat  com- 
petition elaawbara.  Tbasa  are  tbe  llnaa  wblcb 
wa  ahotild  try  to  develop.  We  believe  we 
can  do  thl*. 

Tbe  committee  seem*  to  challenge  thl* 
▼tew  without  offering  supporting  evidence. 
The  effect  of  the  committee's  report,  there- 
fore. Is  to  cast  doubt  and  svispicion  upon  tha 
economic  fut\ire  of  this  area,  while  antagonia- 
ing  citizens  In  other  conununities,  citizen* 


whose  cooperation  is  indispensable  for  build- 
ing poet-war  prosperity,  not  only  for  South- 
em  California,  but  for  all  the  Nation. 

OOVZXNMEMT   DISCUMINATTON    NOT    AMCklCAlf 

In  conclusion  and  summary,  we  respect- 
fully submit  that  a  free  market  and  free 
competition  must  be  reestablished  In  tha 
United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment after  the  end  of  the  war;  that  Indiu- 
trles  which  are  dependent  upon  Government 
subsidies  or  favoritism  for  their  establish- 
ment or  survival  are  likely  to  remain  weak 
and  dependent;  that  Government  discrimina- 
tion against  one  section  of  our  country  in 
order  to  try  to  build  up  another  is  not  in  ac- 
cord either  with  the  tradition  or  genius  of 
the  American  people;  and  that  in  time  of 
peace  our  people  should  not  t>e  directed  by 
their  Government  as  to  where  they  shall  live 
and  work. 

Again  let  me  say  that  we  appreciate  the 
Interest  of  your  committee  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  West.  We  know  that  your  sug- 
gested program  was  designed  because  its  au- 
thors felt  that  it  would  be  constructive. 
Nevertheless,  we  respectfully  offer  for  yotir 
consideration  an  alternative  program  of 
greater  rather  than  less  freedom,  of  relax- 
ing of  Government  restrictions,  of  a  return 
to  a  real  self-reliant  free  enterprise  system 
under  which  Industries,  States,  and  individ- 
uals will  be  given  the  opportunity  for  self- 
development  and  then  rewarded  according 
to  their  merit.  Under  such  a  program  we 
do  not  fear  for  the  future  of  the  West. 


The  Frienaijr  Fifhter  It  No  More 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aiFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnanna 

ATIVIt 


IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  K 

Friday,  November  24,  i944 

Mr.   WOODRUM    of   Vlrflnln.     Mr. 
Sptnker,  under  Icavo  to  mtond  my  rt- 
markN  In  the  Rbcoro,  I  Inrludf  tho  fol- 
lowing  po«m  by  Horace  C.  Carllflg: 
TIM  ntmnM  rMMTis  m  mo  mom 

W  hen  Wondoti  WiilkM,  juat  rMOblni  hw 

prima, 
»  ntared  the  raoa,  to  boeoma  fNsldwit, 
N^obody  drMmod  that,  in  so  short  a  timo, 
D~««tb  would  MMlt  him,  ai»d  tharabr  praveni 
K  veil  eo  voung  a  mob    ■■  wm  bo    ifom 
L  iving  to  sea  tbo  food  wblih  mlflit  yH 

com«. 
I/-lkaty,  from  hi*  work,  to  make  It  eubllma, 

Ir^ally  Aghting  hi*  way  toward  tha  top, 

W  -endeij  L.  Willkle  seemed  nrrar  to  tiro— 
In  lire's  bard  struggla  ba  darod  not  to  atop, 
L-ong  a*  hope  llffbtad  bla  lofty  dasifa, 
X  indly  Inviting  and  urging  him  on. 
I-nto  tba  realms  of  tba  opening  dawn, 
U-^f  toward  bolflita  to  which 


great  souls 


■aplra. 


0-«na  from  tba  earth,  wltb  ita  worry  aad 

care. 
O-ver  which  men  have  so  llttla  control. 
O-ut  into  God's  Great  Beyond  he'*  called. 

where 
D-esth  cannot  stop  a  num,  short  of  bla  goal^ 
B-ravely  he  suffered  the  chastening  rod, 
Y-ea,  when  it  fell  from  the  hand  of  his  God— 
E-ven  lU  htirt  seemed  a  balm  to  hi*  soul. 

.--Horace  C.  CarlisU. 
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Ai^u  of  Hob.  Edward  R.  Stettimu,  Jr. 
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HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 
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ZM  THS  BOOB  OT 

Fridat.  november  24.  1944 

Mr.  LOTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
-marks  in  the  Rscoio,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowinc  remarks  by  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward R.  BUtttnliM,  Jr..  Acting  SecreUry 
of  State,  at  s  faUy  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  ol  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  aty,  November  16. 1944: 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  bave  this  oppor- 
t^itty.  afforded  by  the  National  Council  of 
ABcrlcan-SoTtet  PrlendAhlp.  to  q)eak  thU 
•vanliHI  of  the  doM  relationship  existing 
bacWMO  tlM  United  SUtes  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  BepubUcs. 

The  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries is  a  cherished  heritage  of  our  peoples. 
Our  reUUons  have  grown  clooe  in  the  ocdeal 
of  this  world-wide  war  in  which  we  bsve 
joined  our  efforU  in  a  joint  cause. 

In  o\ir  unity  and  in  unity  with  our  gal- 
lant allies  we  have  found  invincible 
strength.  The  United  Nations  constitute 
the  most  gigantic  combination  of  the  forces 
of  freedom  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
man.  It  is  today  relentlessly  carrying  the 
struggle  against  Hitler  onto  his  own  soil. 
We  are  fighting  on  bis  eastern,  his  western, 
his  southern,  and  his  ntirtiMm  approaches— 
on  the  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  air. 
D«y  by  day.  at  this  crucial  time  in  the  up- 
ward march  of  m&nklnd,  otir  peoples  and 
our  OfHtin^  forces  are  writing  a  new  heroic 
iftory  of  courage,  of  unequalled  la'bor.  and 
at  tremendous  thrtists  at  righteous 
strength. 

We  are  winning  this  war.  Our  victory  will 
be  mmptstt  It  will  be  a  common  victory. 
wroagbi  by  a  common  effort,  won  for  the 
common  good  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world. 

To  carry  tbls  struggle  vlrtortoosly  through 
to  the  day  whm  the  sound  and  the  fury  of 
battle  need  be  no  more  Is  our  imperative  Job 
today.  But  there  falls  upon  our  countries, 
and  upon  all  peace-loviiig  countries,  Urge 
and  small,  the  sacred  obligation  to  make  rare 
that  the  vietory  shall  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  seenre  and  enduring  peace. 

Tbe  world  may  rest  asstirvd  that  whatever 
■lapa  are  necessary  to  prevent  Germany  from 
ever  waging  war  again  will  be  taken.  Beyond 
that  there  Is  an  even  greater  task. 

There  most  be.  and  there  will  be.  an  cr- 
ganliatlon  of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  bound  togetner  in  mutual  respect  and 
IB  tmawervtog  determination  to  keep  the 
worlds  peace.  War  must  not  happen  sgain. 
To  put  every  ounce  of  determination  and 
effort  into  the  task  of  creating  a  peaceful  and 
•ffea&etng  community  of  free  nations  Is  an 
obligation  which  our  two  nations  and  all 
peace  loving  nations  cannot  escape.  This  is 
tbe  destiny  of  our  friendship.  It  is  the 
HMUcy  of  aU  tbe  United  MaUons.  We  wUl 
bM  fail  m  this  solemn  trust. 

In  a  spirit  of  friendly  collaboration  and  of 
mutiad  eonfldence  and  faith  in  each  other 
we  bave  taken  the  ftrst  necessary  st^M  to 
estabUeh  an  International  organisation  to 
maintain  peace  and  security.  In  that  same 
tfiixit  we  ^lall  take  further  steps.  We  shall 
continue  to  act  together  and  to  work  in 
tttUeat  coopeiatkMi  with  those  other  peace- 
levtxag  natiODa  who  share  responsibility  for 
building  and  guarding  a  peaceful  world  order. 


M  3SCOW 
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fre<dom 
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For  this  high   purpose 
the  Soviet  Union,  the 
the  United  States,  and 
Dumbarton   Oaks   this 
proposals  for  the  essentia 
a  world   order.     Building 
tlons  laid  down  at  the 
year  ago,  they  agreed 
creation  of  arrangemenu 
suppression  of  threats  to 
Furthermore  they  pro] 
the  constructive  upbulld^ig 
and  social  conditions 
vancement  of  human 
welfare,  and.  therefore. 
peaceful  relations  among 

These  proposals  for 
of  the  future  were 
tbe  peoples  of  the  world. 
them  as  the   govemme 
them.    Tou  are  thinking 
on  which  proposals  havi 
lated.  as  your  governmeifts 

The  Government  and 
United  States  are  firmly 
as  lies  in  their  power 
Uosoow  Conference  aiKl 
nest  stage  at  the 
in  Washington  shall  be 
eessful  conclusion  as 
are  confident  that  the 
pies  of  the  other  United 
by  the  same  resolution 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Ir 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
pleted;  that  they  will  tljen 
a  wider  international 
of  discussion;  and  that 
ence  there  will  emerge  a 
International  organlaatfati 
mitted  to  the  nations  foi 
Theee  are  our  next 
It   gives  me   tiie 
speak  of  the  splendid 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
fine  public   servants, 
and  Lord  Halifax,  who 
by  their  able  associates, 
a  faithful  refl3Ctlon  of 
vision  of  their 
that  vision  will  Hoe 
in  tbe  stape  ahead. 

Oar  ipat  American 
Hull,  has  stated  that  tbe 
the  world  represent  tbe 
nominator  among  the 
ernmenta,  rather  than 
them.    They  are  the 
tentative,  views  of  the 
bearing  the  brunt  of  thi  t 
evtubly  will  oontlnne 
special  responsibilities 
wars  and  tbe  removal 
to  wars. 

Tbe   International 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Is 
In  tbe  words  of  Presk^p 
teak  of  planning  the 
and  peace  has  been 
other  "clear  indication 
said  a  few  days  ago.  of 
front"  of  the  United 
Out  of  our  common 
for  peace  there  Is  emi 
passing  Importance 
gether  toward  common 
ferences  occur  within 
But  there  is  abroad  in 
greater  conviction 
whatever  dilTerences 
tlons,  can  and  must  be 
amicably.  In  a  spirit  of 
Ing  and  good  will,  for 

That  has  always  been 
between  otir  two 
and  instincts  of  oiir 
peaceful  and  prod\ictivi 
great  enterprises,  the 
servlcce,  and  the 
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the  coming  months, 
proposals  will  be  com- 
be placed  before 
conference  as  a  basis 
out  of  that  confer- 
:harter  of  the  future 
which  will  be  sub- 
their  final  approvaL 
stefas. 
grea  test    satisfaction    to 
attitude  displsyed  In 
conversations  by  those 
dor   Oromyko 
here  tonight,  and 
Their  attitude  was 
1  he  spirit  and  broad 
That  spirit  and 
you  and  I  know. 
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the  humanities.  Both  our  peoples  have  vast 
resources  to  develop.  In  different  ways,  for 
their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. Both  peoples  are  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement of  standards  of  living  and  the  en- 
larging of  opportunity  lor  themselves  and 
for  all. 

As  we  have  fought  and  worked  together, 
we  have  come  to  know  each  other  better, 
and  we  have  found  that  the  cordiality  of 
our  relations  has  grown.  Differences  in 
points  of  view  and  method  of  work  shrink  as 
there  is  mutual  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  each  other's  ways  of  thinking 
and  of  living.  I  am  certain  that  we  shall 
work  out  whatever  problems  confront  us 
In  full  realization  that  the  greatest  goals  of 
each  of  lis  must  be  the  common  goals  of 
both  of  us. 

We  may  look,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to 
the   future   with   confidence   and   trust. 

We  are  all  going  through  the  kind  of  ex- 
perience that  led  the  heads  of  the  Soviet. 
British,  and  United  States  Governments  to 
say  In  the  historic  Teheran  Declaration: 
"We  recognize  fully  the  supreme  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  us  and  all  the  nations  to 
make  a  peace  which  will  command  good  will 
from  the  overwhelmltg  masses  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  banish  the  scourge 
and  terror  of  war  for  many  genera- 
tions. •  •  •  We  came  here  with  hope 
and  determination.  We  leave  here  friends 
In  fact,  in  spirit,  and  in  ptirpose." 

My  friend.  Ambassador  Gromyko,  allow 
me,  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  convey  to  you  and 
through  you  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  cordial  and 
warm  regard  of  the  American  people  and 
Its  Government;  our  appreciation  of  the 
friendship  which  exists  between  us:  and  our 
confidence  that  there  Is  In  store  for  our 
nations,  and  for  all  the  United  Nations,  a 
future  of  settled  peace  and  a  precious  op- 
portunity— such  as  the  world  has  never 
known  before — to  advance  the  freedom  and 
the  well-being  of  all  mankind. 


Tread  of  American  Botiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  24,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
our  people  are  intensely  and  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  many  problems,  foreign 
and  domestic,  with  which  our  country 
will  be  confronted  in  the  months  that 
are  ahead  of  us. 

The  usually  careftil  and  dependable 
United  States  News,  in  its  issue  of  No- 
vember 24.  1944,  contains  an  article 
which  is  thought  provoking  and  well 
worth  reading. 

Pursuant  to  the  privilege  given  to  me, 
I  include  that  article,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TBZND   or  AMTHICAR  BUSlWESg 

As  we've  been  saying:  Big  foreign  loans, 
exports  on  a  vast  scale,  are  basis  of  present 
post-war  planning,  foundation  of  the  60,000,- 
000- Job  promise. 

Idea  is  that  United  States,  with  a  great  sur- 
plus of  capital,  a  huge  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, will  set  the  world  up  in  business  again, 
will  underwrite  much  of  the  reconstruction 
and  development  that  must  follow  the  end 
of  this  war. 


Official  talk  Is  In  these  terms: 
Great  Britain  should  have  loans  of  $5,000,- 
000.000  or  more.     Those  loans  would  come 
after  lend-lease,  would  not  relate  to  present 
lend-lease  deals. 

Russia  wlU  want  at  least  $5,000,000,000  in 
credits  to  finance  purchases. 

China  Is  suggesting  between  $5,000,000,000 
and  $10,000,000,000  in  loans. 

Prance  will  want  at  least  $2,000,000,000. 
Belglimi  needs  help.  Holland  may  desire  to 
borrow.  Italy  already  is  after  as  much  as 
$2,000,000,000. 

All  of  that  is  In  addition  to  lend-lease.  It 
is  in  addition  to  proposed  grant  of  $3,000,- 
000.000  to  $5,000,000,000  to  BrlUin  to  under- 
write the  British  currency.  Big  United  States 
bankers  are  proposing  that  gift,  not  New 
Dealers. 

Official  planners  say  this:  Planning  has  to 
be  In  very  big  terms.  Loans  must  run  at 
between  $5,000  000.000  and  $10,000,000,000  a 
year  to  assure  United  SUtes  of  exporU  large 
enough  to  take  up  the  prospective  employ- 
ment slack  at  home.  Any  small-scale  pro- 
gram of  foreign  lending  will  not  be  very  sig- 
nificant. 

Snags  in  sight  for  the  foreign  lending  pro- 
gram, however,  are  two: 

Snag  No.  1  is  political.  United  States  John- 
son Act  bars  new  loans  to  BrlUin,  to  Russia, 
to  Prance,  to  Italy,  to  Belgium.  Amendment 
of  that  act  will  come  only  after  long  argu- 
ment. Then:  A  lend-lease  settlement  must 
be  made,  there  must  be  a  final  striking  of 
accounts  before  a  basis  of  new  borrowing  can 
be  fixed.  It  will  be  difficult  to  cancel  lend- 
lease  debts  without  stirring  much  argimjent. 
Snag  No.  2  is  economic.  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, maybe  Belgium  and  Holland,  will  balk  at 
new  borrowing  unless  assured  of  opportunity 
to  repay  In  goods.  It  ts  entirely  probable  that 
United  States  will  be  more  ready  to  extsnd 
loans  than  some  of  the  other  big  nations 
win  be  to  accept  loans.  Nations  were  burned 
before,  were  forced  to  default  through  United 
States'  unwillingness  to  buy  enough  of  their 
goods. 

So:  Actual  loans  abroad  on  a  vast  basis  are 
far  from  imminent.  They  are  in  the  "think" 
sUge,  in  the  sUge  of  Wliite  House  blue- 
prints. They  are  not  related  to  present  lend- 
lease  negotiations,  to  lend-lease  for  Pacific 
war. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  export  trade  will 
die  with  lend-lease.  Par  from  It.  Big  for- 
eign buyers  are  pretty  well  fixed  for  dollars; 
are  in  a  position  to  finance  sizable  trade 
for  some  time  after  war  ends.  To  illustrate : 
Britain  now  holds  dollar  balances  of  about 
$2,500,000,000. 

Prance  has  about  $2,000,000,000  in  dollar 
balances  and  free  gold. 

South  America  has  gold  and  dollar  balances 
of  more  than  $3,000,000,000. 

Holland-Belgium  have  sizable  dollar  bal- 
ances and  gold  supplies. 

Russia  possesses  an  undisclosed,  but  prob- 
ably sizable,  amount  of  gold. 

There  are  enough  dollars  spread  around 
the  world  to  get  trade  going,  to  prevent  any 
dollar  scarcity  right  after  war  ends.  Like- 
wise, United  States  demands  for  foreign  goods 
will  be  large;  will  provide  another  big  sovuce 
of  dollars. 

Then,  too.  Congress  approval  of  the  cur- 
rency-stabilization plan  now  to  be  offered  for 
approval  would  provide  a  pool  of  $2,000,000,- 
000.  The  World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  also  waiting  action,  would  open 
the  way  for  another  $8,000,000,000  in  secured 
loans,  spread  over  3  or  4  years. 

All  In  all,  this  means  that  post-war  may 
find  the  world  with  access  to  as  much  as 
$20,000,000,000,  over  and  above  dollars  earned 
currently  and  over  and  above  loan  arrange- 
ments outside  a  world  bank  or  eurrency-sta- 
'  bilizatlon  fund. 

I      And  even  without  bank  and  stabilization 
ftmd,  $10,000,000,000  or  more  might  be  avaU- 


able  over  and  above  current  dollar  earnings 
In  trade  and  service. 

That's  a  sizable  nest  egg  to  restart  United 
States  foreign  trade. 

What  to  expect,  however,  Isnt  any  $15.- 
000.000,000  a  year  in  exports.  A  $7,000,000,- 
000  export  level,  at  present  prices,  is  more 
probable. 

That  would  be  an  export  level  of  $2,000.- 
000.000  above  the  1929  high.  It  would  mean 
prosperity  for  exporters,  a  big  outlet  abroad 
for  United  States  goods. 

But  exports  of  that  size  will  mean  a  60- 
percent  reduction  from  present,  will  mean 
that  foreign  markets  are  not  to  serve  as  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  Jobs  that  will  arise 
when  war  work  ends,  when  Government 
spending  contrr  !ts. 

In  brief,  a  foreign-trade  New  Dsal  is  not 
to  provide  the  answer  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
expects  It  to  provide.  Another  domestic  New 
Eteal  «tlll  Is  going  to  develop  if  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  of  60,000.000  Jobs  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

To  turn  to  domestic  issues:  In  the  impor- 
tant geld  of  taxation: 

Pay-roll  tax  freeze  for  old-age  Insurance  is 
less  likely;  is  caught  this  time  in  a  situation 
where  a  vote  Is  difficult,  a  veto  probable  if  a 
vote  is  had.  This  means  an  automatic  In- 
crease January  1  is  more  than  a  60-50  pros- 
pect. 

Net  loss  carry-back  in  corporation  income 
taxes  win  be  recommended  for  repeal. 
Treasury  fears  that  a  post-war  depression 
could  result  in  a  heavy  draft  on  the  Govern- 
ment as  corporations  with  losses  draw  on 
previous  tax  payments  to  cover  those  losses. 
Net  loss  carry-forward  would  be  extended  to 
5  years. 

Tax-free  corporations — unions,  coopera- 
tives, etc. — will  face  demand  that  their  in- 
come-producing activities  be  subject  to  tax. 
But:  Congress  will  dodge  t^.ls  issue.  Income 
reports  from  these  corporations  are  turning 
up  large  earnings  from  tax-free  business 
activities  that  compete  with  taxpayers. 

Tax  reduction,  cuts  from  wartime  levels 
in  taxes  on  income  of  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, will  await  the  ending  of  Japanese 
war.  Ycu  should  not  expect  lower  taxes  on 
Income  earned  In  1945.  Ycu  can  expect  It  on 
1946  income.  But:  Sudden  ending, of  the 
Japanese  war  In  first  half.  1945.  could  change 
that  picture. 

A  revived  penalty  tax  on  undistributed 
profiU  wUl  not  stand  a  chance  In  the  new 
Congress.  Instead,  there  may  be  approvsl 
of  some  tax  concession  for  Income  distributed 
as  dividends.  Concession,  not  penalty,  would 
be  used. 

New  Congress  probably  will  be  slow  to  agree 
on  a  1945  revenue  act. 
In  other  fields  of  interest: 
Renegotiation  is  extended  to  Jime  30.  1945, 
by  Presidential  edict. 

Army-Navy  insist  that  cutbacks  after  Ger- 
man war  ends,  p.ssumlng  continued  war  v.'lth 
Japan,  will  be  much  less  than  50  percent  and 
will  be  gradual.  Plans  for  the  Japanese  war 
are  being  made  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Year-end  bonuses  will  not  require  prior  ap- 
proval If  (1)  the  amount  paid  Is  the  same  as 
In  1943;  (2)  the  method  of  computation  re- 
mains exactly  the  same:  (3)  the  amount  does 
not  exceed  $25  where  the  employer  paid  no 
1943  bonus  or  prevlotisly  had  been  required 
to  pay  less  than  $25. 

An  export  subsidy  of  4  cents  a  pound  on 
cotton,  of  from  6  to  34  cents  a  bushel  on 
wheat  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  to 
stimulate  foreign  sales.  United  States  is  act- 
ing to  force  world  commodity  price  agree- 
ments—cartel agreements. 

Internal  Revenue  offices  soon  can  supply 
you  with  a  folder  for  distribution  to  aU  em- 
ployees on  "how  to  use  your  withholding  re- 
ceipt as  Income  tax  return." 

Second  War  Powers  Act.  covering  rationing, 
prioritiee.  will  be  extended. 


The  Public  Raads  Bill  Should  Not  Gir% 
Hishway  Authorities  Coetrol  cf  Asx- 
port  Programi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  F.  LEA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  riovember  24,  1944 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  11  of 
H.  R.  4915.  the  public  road  bill,  author- 
izes the  use  of  Federal  road  funds  for 
the  location,  construction,  and  tnaintf- 
nance  cf  flight  strips  adjacent  to  pub- 
lic highways  and  roadside  development 
areas,  and  for  additional  facilities  for 
the  landing  and  take-ofi  of  aircraft. 

When  requested  by  State  highway 
departments,  road  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  are  to  be  available,  notwith- 
standing funds  therefor  are  available 
from  other  appropriations,  for  paying 
all  of  the  necessary  costs  incurred  for 
such  landing  strips  including  the  cost 
of  acquiring  the  land. 

The  section  goes  further  and  denies 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  reloca- 
tion of  any  highway  giving  access  to  a 
flight  strip  or  airport,  unless  the  loca- 
tion of  such  flight  strip  or  airport  hai 
been  approved  by  the  State  Highway 
Department  and  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  303  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  requires  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Civil  Aeronautics  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  airport  con- 
struction except  for  military  purposes. 
The  object  of  that  provision  is  to  pre- 
serve uniformity  in  airport  programs  to 
which  Federal  funds  are  applied.  An- 
other important  object  was  to  prevent 
needless  duplication  of  Federal  agencies 
participating  in  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds.  The  ifnmediate  purpose 
of  enacting  section  303  was  to  prevent 
wasteful  expenditures  by  other  depart- 
ments for  airports  not  needed  or  im- 
properly located. 

These  wholesome  restrictions  on  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  would  be 
imdermined  by  the  adoption  of  section 
11.  It  would  needlessly  duplicate  the 
Federal  agencies  that  have  power  to  ap- 
prove Federal  expenditures  for  airports 
and  flight  strips. 

Aviation  is  even  yet  In  a  period  of 
development  and  expansion.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  airports  will  yet  be 
constructed  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
the  Federal  expenditures  are  concerned, 
unless  these  developments  are  planned 
and  arranged  in  harmony  on  some  sys- 
tematized basis,  it  will  lead  to  wasteful 
expenditures  and  a  lack  of  that  uni- 
formity in  arrangement  and  careful  se- 
lection of  locations  that  are  essential  to 
serve  the  Nation  effectively. 

Section  11  carries  the  possibility  of  do- 
ing great  harm  to  the  progress  of  air 
navigation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  resolution  adopted  by  thit 
House,  has  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  pres- 
entation to  Congress.  It  will  give  Con- 
gress the  benefit  of  tiie  recommendation! 
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of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  its 
fwrmrt  pcTsonncl  as  to  considerations 
that  ibould  govern  the  worJting  out  of  a 
national  airport  system  so  far  as  the 
Federal  Government  is  concerned. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Is  opposed 
to  section  11  and  regards  It  as  against 
the  best  Interest  ol  air-navigaUon  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Stanton,  recently  Administrator 
-of  Civil  Aeronautics,  says: 

Today  we  h«T«  •  iy«tem  of  iky  routes 
known  M~  Federal  airways,  and  flyers  <nis- 
Uanarlty  follow  direct  routea  to  destination 
vlthoot  r^ard  to  meanderlngs  of  Highways 
and  rallroada. 

In  one  aansa.  flight  strips  present  a  defl- 
nita  haiard  to  air  safety.  Except  In  special 
cases,  the  winds  vary  In  direction  at  differ- 
ent times.  As  you  weU  know,  safe  landings 
and  take-offs  must  be  made  Into  the  wind, 
so  that  If  a  field  Is  to  be  usable  most  of  the 
time,  it  must  have  two  or  more  runways. 
Therefore,  a  flight  strip  would  be  a  standing 
tanptaUon  to  accidents  throiigh  croes-wlnd 
landings,  although  this  type  of  accident 
seldom  results  In  serious  personal  ln]ury. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  In- 
clusion of  section  11  would  be  adverse  to  the 
public  Intereat  In  that  It  would  create  an- 
other Federal  aeronautical  planning  agency 
and  ao  brti«  about  the  confusion  and  dupli- 
catloa  wlUeh  you  hava  consistently  opposed. 
May  X  Stat*  further  that  It  was  after  the 
eonaUUratlon  of  these  factors  and  the  ensu- 
ing expense  Involved  without  sufllclent  bene- 
fits obtained,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ad- 
Tlsed  this  Department  that  section  11  of  the 
Mil  was  not  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  Prealdent. 

8o  far  as  I  am  aware,  practically  every 
branch  of  the  aviation  industry  is  op- 
posed to  this  provision. 

It  Is  opposed  to  the  Budget  Bureau's 
recommendation. 

It  is  disapproved  as  unnecessary  by 
the  War  Department. 

It  was  disapproved  by  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Aviation  Officials  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  Oklahoma  City  on  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

I  imderstand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  in  the  House  to  eliminate  section 
11  from  the  bUl.  I  beUeve  it  should  be 
adopted.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  duplicate  the  Federal 
agencies  which  determine  where  Federal 
funds  shall  be  exi>ended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  airports,  or  for  flight  strips 
which  might  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Navigation  and  transportation  by  air. 
and  the  problems  of  air  facilities  are 
outside  the  normal  experience,  quali- 
fications, and  functions  of  highway 
builders  and  operators. 
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America's  Post-war  Merchant  Marine 
Forecast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnciNU 

Of  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  24. 1944        ^ 

Mr.    BLAND.    Mr.     Speaker,    under 
hmw  to  extend  my  remarks  bx   the 


RxcoRO.  I  Include  ti  s  following  article 

by  Commander  Wen(  ell  Phillips  Dodge, 
editor  of  America's  ]'ost-war  Merchant 
Marine  Forecast: 

CoMiKifSATioif  roa  Cow  ansioHAi,  Rzcoko,  or 
AstmcA's  PoeT-wA«  UxacnJ^m  Mauns 
FoaxcAn 

•It  haa  taken  two  woi  Id  wara  to  crystallize 
a  vital  American  merciant  marine,"  wrltea 
Commander  Wendell  I  hllllps  Dodge,  editor 
of  America's  Post-war  li  erchant  Marine  Fore- 
cast, and  of  the  Marine  News,  which  haa  pub- 
lished thlB  forward-lo  )klng  symposium  of 
opinions  It  Includes  fi  om  msmy  leaders  of 
American  thought  In  :  ndustry  and  govern- 
ment. Including  repre*  tntatives  of  both  the 
Senate  and  Hovise. 

The  work  opens  wltl  the  Magna  Carta  of 
the  United  States  mere  lant  marine  from  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(Public  Act  836),  and  then  presents  two 
statements,  one  by  Wor  d  War  No.  1  Prealdent 
Woodrow  Wilson: 

"It  Is  high  time  we  repaired  ovir  mistake 
and  resumed  our  commercial  independence 
on  the  seas. 

"For  It  Is  a  question  of  Independence.  If 
other  nations  go  to  w  ir  or  seek  to  hamper 
each  other's  commerc  t,  ova  merchants.  It 
seems,  are  at  their  mei  cy  to  do  with  as  they 
please.  We  mxiat  use  their  ships,  and  use 
them  as  they  determlr  e.  We  cannot  handle 
our  own  commerce  on  the  seas.  Our  Inde- 
pendence Is  provincial  and  is  only  on  land 
and  within  our  own  fa  irders." 

And,  with  this  un  leeded  warning  as  a 
precedent  of  prime  In  portance.  what  Is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  most  vital  statement  made 
by  World  War  No.  2  ■>resldent  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevelt  on  the  subje  rt  follows: 

•••  •  •  In  time  of  peace,  subsidies 
granted  by  other  natlo  is.  shipping  combines. 
and  other  restrictive  or  rebating  methods  may 
well  be  used  to  the  ti  ttrlment  of  American 
shippers.  The  malnte  lance  of  fair  competi- 
tion alone  calls  for  /merlcan-flag  ships  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  c  irry  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  ovir  foreign  co:  nmerce. 

"Second.  In  the  eve  at  of  a  major  war  in 
which  the  United  Stal  ea  Is  not  Involved,  our 
commerce  In  the  abtence  of  an  adequate 
Amerlpan  merchant  m  uint,  might  find  Itself 
seriously  crippled  beciiuse  of  Its  Inability  to 
secure  bottoms  for  nc  utral,  peaceful  foreign 
trade. 

"Third.  In  the  event  of  a  war  In  which  the 
United  States  Itself  m  ght  be  engaged.  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  are  ob^  lously  needed  not  only 
for  naval  auxiliaries  I  lUt  also  for  the  main- 
tenance of  reasonabl  i  and  necessary  com- 
mercial intercourse  w  th  other  nations.  We 
should  remember  lesams  learned  In  the  last 
war." 

The  late,  the  Hondrable  Frank  Knox,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wrote  and  contributed 
a  highly  pertinent  statement  for  America's 
post-war  merchant  narlne  forecast  Just  be- 
fore his  untimely  p&i  sing,  containing  a  ref- 
erence to  lend-lease  w  ilch  Commander  Dodge 
wants  applied  to  A  oerlcan-ship  operators 
after  the  war  In  lieu  of  the  usual  shipping 
subsidies.  Herewith  1 1  the  late  Frank  Knox's 
statement  appearing  In  America's  Post-war 
Merchant  Marine  Foricast: 

•The  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  fight 
this  war  side  by  side  The  entire  structure 
of  lend-lease  was  pre<  Icated  upon  the  ability 
of  the  merchant  mari  le  to  deliver  supplies  to 
our  aUlea.  The  Job  c  t  the  Navy  was  to  pro- 
tect tboae  sea  lanes  o  I  supply.  In  the  open- 
ing months  of  this  wt  r.  the  merchant  marine 
suffered  more  casua  ties  than  the  Marine 
Corpe.  NevertheleM  Ehaae  men  showed  the 
stalwart  determinati  in  that  will  win  this 
conflict,  and  get  the  materials  and  tools  of 
war  to  England.  Rua  ila,  and  our  other  al- 
lies. Today  otir  mlg  ity  Navy  has  tremen- 
dously reduced  the  d  uigers  they  must  face, 
but  danger  sails  ev«  ynth  tbeoi. 


"When  peace  finally  comes,  the  merchant 
marine  wlU  be  strong  In  skilled  experienced 
seamen.  Their  ships  will  fly  the  American 
flag  In  the  lanes  of  trade,  as  today  these 
gallant  seamen  serve  that  flag  In  time  of  war. 
The  great  post-war  rehabilitation.  In  this 
country  and  others,  wlU  greatly  depend  on 
foreign  trade.  Without  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  It  will  be  Impossible  to  accom- 
plish that  exchange  of  world  products  upon 
which  our  prosperity  and  the  peace  and  prog- 
ress of  the  nations  will  be  founded." 

This  Is  followed  by  a  foreword  by  Rear 
Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  United  SUtes  Navy 
(retired),  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministrator, as  follows: 

"It  took  the  staggering  blow  at  our  sea 
power  at  Pearl  Harbor,  plus  the  accumulative 
effect  of  2  years  of  restrictive  sailings  due  to 
the  war  In  Europe,  to  really  awaken  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  having  an  adequate  merchant 
marine,  both  for  use  as  auxiliaries  to  our 
armed  forces  In  time  of  need  and  for  the 
economic  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"In  the  short  span  of  less  than  3  years,  we 
have  constructed  well  over  27,000.000  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping  which  has  very  ma- 
terially advanced  the  United  Nations  on  the 
road  to  ultimate  victory. 

"When  the  war  Is  over  we  will  probably 
have  more  than  half  of  the  world's  Merchant 
Marine  tonnage  afloat.  The  determination 
of  peacetime  use  of  that  tonnage  rests  In 
the  hands  of  the  people,  for  If  we  are  to  have 
the  adequate  merchant  marine  defined  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  the  people 
of  the  country  must  be  for  It.  They  must 
fxuTiish  the  cargoes  to  fill  the  cargo  holds 
and  passengers  to  fill  the  passenger  list. 

"If  we  are  to  support  a  merchant  marine 
comparable  with  our  stature  as  a  world 
power,  we  must  Impress  upon  otir  Importers 
the  desirability  of  buying  on  an  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point  basis,  and  upon  otir  exporters  the 
advisability  of  selling  their  goods  on  a  c.  1. 1. 
destination  basis. 

"It  behooves  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  future  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  cooperate  fully  in  preparing  our 
post-war  plans. 

"There  are  a  number  of  problems  which 
should  be  discussed  now  by  those  In  the  In- 
dustry so  that  they  will  have  been  taken 
care  of.  if  possible,  before  we  put  our  post- 
war plans  into  actual  operation. 

"Among  these  are — What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  conference  rates  and  regulations 
and  the  classification  of  ships,  including  con- 
struction rules  and  regulations?  How  far 
are  we  going  in  making  international  agree- 
ments on  safety  at  sea  and  the  PUmsoU 
marks?  What  about  canal  tolls,  admeasure- 
ment rules,  crews'  quarters,  lifeboats,  and 
flreproofing?  Are  we  to  be  Interested  In  In- 
ternational sanctions  on  shipping  and  ship- 
ping pools?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
revision  of  our  navigation  and  labor  laws? 
Can  a  change  be  made  in  the  present  sign- 
ing on  and  signing  off  procediire  that  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  seamen  and  the  In- 
dustry? 

"When  the  world  returns  to  peacetime 
commerce  we  will  have  a  fieet  of  fast  vessels, 
well  equipped,  and  the  safest  that  the  science 
of  naval  architecture  can  produce.  We  will 
have  a  well-trained  citizen  personnel,  offi- 
cers and  men,  to  man  them.  We  will  have  a 
group  of  experienced  and  well-established 
firms  to  operate  them. 

"We  can  maintain  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  provided  we  one  and  all  will  support 
It.    Let's  go!" 

The  Secretary  of  Conmierce,  the  Honorable 
Jesse  Holman  Jones,  calls  to  mind  that  the 
United  States  foreign  export  trade  might 
reach  six  or  seven  billion  dollars  annually 
In  either  direction — ^that  Is,  Import  as  well 
as  e]qx)rt,  which  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
have  a  commensurable  foreign  exi>ort  trade 
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following  this  devastating  global  war. 
Among  other  things.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Jones  sa>'s: 

"Oim   NATIONAL   SBCURrTT    DEPENDS   OH   THX 
SCZSCHANT  MAUNS 

"National  defense  Is  paramount  and,  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  shipping  require- 
ments experienced  in  both  World  War  No.  1 
and  the  present  war.  It  Is  rather  obvious  that 
adequate  provisions  In  future  for  siKh  re- 
quirements are  likely  to  prove  more  than 
ample  for  normsd  peacetime  commercial 
cervices — recently  estimated  by  Admiral  Land 
to  call  for  15.000.000  to  20.000.OCO  dead-weight 
tons.  This  reasoning  is  predicated  on  the 
current  supplementing  of  our  pre-war  fieet  of 
about  11.000.000  dead-weight  tons,  active 
and  Inactive,  by  new  construction  exi>ected 
to  aggregate  more  than  40.000.000  tons  over 
the  period  from  1941  to  1944.  Inclusive.  True 
this  will  not  be  all  net  or  direct  gain  for  the 
United  States  since  there  are  losses  and  much 
of  the  new  tonnage  is  being  made  available 
to  our  allies. 

•It  would  hardly  be  practicable  to  main- 
tain. In  constant  readiness  for  war  or  na- 
tional emergency,  a  fieet  of  sufllclent  propor- 
tions to  meet  every  conceivable  future  re- 
quirement of  our  own  and  those  of  our  pos- 
sible allies,  but  It  would  be  expedient  to 
maintain  a  large  active  fieet.  and  to  augment 
this  by  a  substantial  Inactive  reserve.  In 
the  abstract  there  appears  to  be  general 
agreement  on  these  points.  A  large  active 
fleet,  with  trained  personnel.  Is  essential  not 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  com- 
mercial services  and  for  use  In  national  emer- 
gencies, but  also  for  the  support  of  the  ship- 
building Industry  and  the  continuance  of 
shipyard  employment  on  a  large  scale.  It 
Is  a  challenge  to  our  Ingenuity  to  solve  these 
problems  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  and  our  national  economy,  as 
well  as  relations  with  foreign  states  condu- 
cive to  the  promotion  of  good  will  and  lasting 
peace. 

"MAINTENANCX    OF    ADSQtJATI    POST-WAB    FUXT 
WIU.    BX    rOUtlOABLE   TASK 

•Tn  peace,  as  In  war,  there  U  no  place  for 
defeatism.  The  magnitude  of  our  task,  how- 
ever, is  at  least  vaguely  apparent  from  past 
experience  and  from  present  known*  condi- 
tions. Let  us  examine  our  experience  during 
the  6  years  preceding  our  entry  Into  the 
present  war.  We  succeeded  In  employing  an 
average  of  about  9.000.000  dead-weight  tons 
In  seagoing  foreign  and  domestic  services, 
composed  of  50  percent  of  freighters,  40  per- 
cent of  tankers,  and  10  percent  of  combina- 
tion passenger  and  cargo  vessels.  Of  this 
toUl  fieet  only  about  3.300,000  tons  were 
engaged  In  foreign  service — nearly  60  percent 
being  composed  of  freighters,  20  percent  of 
tankers,  and  20  percent  of  combination  ves- 
sels. These  proportions  are  on  the  basis  of 
dead-weight  tonnage  and  are  merely  approxi- 
mate. If  the  comparUon  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  gross  tonnage  the  proportions  would 
be  somewhat  larger  In  the  case  of  combina- 
tion vessels  and  smaller  In  the  case  of  cargo 
vessels. 

"Manifestly  there  Is  no  basis  at  this  time 
for  a  dependable  estimate  of  the  potential 
employment  of  American  shipping  after  the 
war  In  overseas  foreign  service.  The  future 
volume,  direction,  and  composition  of  trade, 
together  with  the  factors  Influencing  Its  car- 
riage are  all  more  or  less  obscure.  Some 
Indication  of  shipping  possibilities,  however, 
may  be  had  from  rough  calculations,  pro- 
jected on  past  performance  and  assumed 
contingencies.  Out  pre-war  foreign-going 
fleet  of  3,300,000  dead-weight  tons  carried 
about  30  percent  of  our  seaborne  Interna- 
tional trade,  from  which  It  Is  apparent  that 
approximately  6,500,000  tons  might  have  been 
employed  If  SOpercent  of  our  trade  had  been 


carried  in  American  vessels.  Under  similar 
conditions,  with  like  participation,  but  with 
double  the  volume  of  trade,  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  employ  11,000.000  tons  of 
American  shipping.  These  figures  would  be 
increased  somewhat  In  the  event  of  addi- 
tional employment  in  tramp  and  Indirect 
serrlces.  Such  gross  simplification  of  the 
problem  serves  only  one  purj>ose — to  em- 
phasize the  tremendous  volume  of  trade  re- 
quired to  maintain  In  profitable  operation 
a  fieet  likely  to  be  adequate  for  national  de- 
fense. When  it  Is  opportune  for  a  detailed 
analysis  many  factors  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration — among  them,  paradox- 
ically, is  the  improvement  In  the  efficiency 
of  modern  ships,  particularly  the  Increased 
speeds  which  tend  to  diminish  tonnage  re- 
quirements by  reason  of  greater  carrying 
capacity  during  a  given  time.  The  Impor- 
tance of  this  factor,  of  course,  will  vary  with 
changes  In  the  proportion  of  modern  ton- 
nage composing  the  world  fleet.  A  further 
consideration  of  far-reaching  Implications 
is  the  future  development  of  air  transport 
which  may  be  expected  to  jjartlcipate  very 
largely  in  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
express  cargo. 

"SUSPLUS    TONNAGE    HAS    BEEN    A    PaOBLEM    tH 
THE    PAST 

"During  the  two  decades  preceding  the 
present  war.  the  world  tonnage  supply  con- 
tinuously exceeded  the  demand  and  conse- 
quently a  large  amount  was  laid  up  for  want 
of  employment.  The  aggregate  ranged  ap- 
proximately from  2.000,000  to  13.000.000  gross 
tons,  50  percent  of  which  consisted  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  and  20  percent  of  British  ves- 
sels, averaged  over  the  years  1922  to  1939. 
These  figures,  however,  are  not  fully  Indica- 
tive of  the  extent  of  unemployment  for  the 
reason  that  no  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
empty  space  in  vessels  retained  in  service 
despite  the  shorUges  of  cargo — especially  ves- 
sels in  the  liner  category.  Several  factors 
contributed  to  the  superabundance  of  ton- 
nage. The  United  States,  impelled  by  the 
necessities  of  the  First  World  War,  built  a 
large  fieet  of  merchant  vessels  and,  in  the 
Interest  of  national  defense,  kept  many  of 
them  In  service  after  the  war.  undertaking 
a  program  of  continuous  operation  with  grad- 
ual modernization.  Meanwhile,  foreign 
countries  not  only  replaced  their  war  losses 
but  in  many  Instances  added  substantially 
to  their  fieets.  If  trade  had  expanded  on  a 
corresponding  scale,  the  Infiation  of  ship 
tonnage  would  not  have  occurred.  Unfor- 
tunately such  was  not  the  case. 

"As  already  Indicated,  the  main  problem 
after  the  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be 
the  provision  of  adequate  shipping  for  na- 
tional defense  without  seriously  disturbing 
world  economy.  Undue  Infiation  of  tonnage 
win  tend  to  burden  the  Uxpayer  or  the 
shipper,  hence  trade  Itself,  the  very  life  of 
shipping.  Much  can  be  accomplished  by  In- 
ternational cooperation  as  demonstrated  In 
pre-war  years  by  conference  organizations 
in  both  liner  and  tramp  trades.  Here  again 
shipper  interests  must  not  be  overlooked  for, 
while  freights  are  often  not  the  controlling 
element  in  foreign  sales,  they  are  not  with- 
out influence  on  the  volimie  of  trade  in 
which  carriers  and  shippers  have  a  mutual 
Interest. 

"rACTOaa      that     will.    IWFLtJENCE     PEACEnm 
EMPLOYMENT    OF    AMERICAN    SHIPPING 

"The  extent  to  which  we  will  be  able  to 
utilize  our  vastly  Increased  merchant  fleet 
after  the  war  will  depend  primarily  on  two 
factors:  (1)  The  volume  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  (2)  the  distribution  of  the  trade  between 
foreign-fiag  and  Amerlcan-fiag  carriers.  A 
third  factor  la  the  poeslbUlty  of  Increased 
participation  by  United  SUtes  vessels  In  the 
carriage  of  trade  between  foreign  countrlee. 

"There  appears  to  be  considerable  room  for 
Increasing  the  share  of  United  SUtes  foreign 


trade  and  of  International  trade  In  general 
carried  by  American-flag  vessels  from  the 
low  pre-war  percentage.  Our  Importers  and 
exporters  can  be  of  assistance  by  greater 
solicitude  In  the  patronage  of  American-flag 
services  wherever  practicable. 

"The  amount  of  Increase  that  can  ba 
achieved  in  this  direction  Is.  however,  limited. 

"We  must  also  remember  that  other  coun- 
our  exports  are  other  countries'  ImporU  and 
that  our  ImporU  are  their  txporU. 

"We  must  also  remember  that  other  coun- 
tries, allied  with  us  In  thU  war,  have  special- 
ized In  ocean  shipping  and  have  developed 
a  high  degree  of  skill  in  providing  these  serv- 
ices, just  as  we  have  become  expert  in  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles,  and  that  these 
countries  are  traditionally  dependent  on 
their  merchant  marines  both  as  a  means  of 
employment  and  as  a  source  of  foreign  ex- 
change. The  economic  position  of  these, 
countries,  both  Internally  and  externally, 
will  be  dUBcult  at  t>est  after  the  war.  and 
they,  too,  will  need  to  operate  their  shipping 
on  the  largest  scale  possible. 

•"The  best  opportunities  for  an  effective 
utilization  of  our  shipping  tonnage  would 
therefore  be  provided  by  a  subsUntlal  In- 
crease in  United  States  foreign  trade  and  In 
world  trade  generally.  What  are  our  chances 
In  this  direction? 

"POST-WAB    FOREIGN    TXADX    PROSPECTS    ASS 

OBSCTTEX 

"One  Of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  trying 
to  think  about  the  possible  size  of  our  for- 
eign trade  after  the  war  lies  in  the  absence 
of  anything  that  could  be  considered  as  a 
"normal"  level  In  the  immediate  pre-war 
years.  In  the  6-year  period  from  1935  to  1939, 
for  example,  exports  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$2,283,000,000  In  1935  to  a  high  of  $3,349,000,- 
000  2  years  laUr.  Imports  climbed  from 
$2,047,000,000  in  1935  to  $3,084,000,000  In  1937 
but  crashed  back  to  only  $1,960,000,000  the 
next  year.  But  at  their  maximum  In  the 
late  thirties  both  exporU  and  ImporU  re- 
mained far  below  their  1929  peaks  of  $6.- 
241.000.000  and  $4,399,000,000.  respectively. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  volume  of  world  trade 
dtirlng  the  last  decade  before  the  war  was 
severely  restricted  by  the  depressed  economlo 
conditions  prevailing  over  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  by  the  nationalistic  policies  pur- 
sued by  many  countries  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment at  home  and  to  prepare  for  war.  The 
pre-war  years  hence  were  certainly  not  nor- 
mal. 

"LONG-RANGE    VIEW    OF    FOREION    TEADS    IS 
ENCOURAGINO 

"Taking  a  long  and  hopeful  view,  however, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  recently  esti- 
mated that,  under  favorable  conditions, 
UnlUd  States  foreign  trade.  In  terms  of  1943 
prices,  might  reach  as  much  as  $6,000,000,000 
or  $7,000,000,000  annually  In  each  direction 
after  the  war.'  This  Is  based  on  the  simple 
fact  that,  historically,  our  ImporU  have  been 
closely  related  to  the  level  of  domestic  busi- 
ness activity,  plus  the  probability  that.  If  we 
maintain  reasonably  full  employment  and 
production  at  home,  we  will  need  to  Import 
considerably  more  raw  rnaterials,  foodstuffs, 
and  other  goods  than  ever  before.  It  Is  also 
assumed  that  demand  in  foreign  countries 
will  be  as  strong  as  their  dollar  receipU  will 
permit,  and  that  foreigners  will  hence  buy 
from  us  at  least  as  much  as  we  buy  from 
them,  possibly  considerably  more  if  we  again 
become  exporUrs  of  capital  on  a  significant 
scale. 

"Various  Influences  will,  of  course,  operata 
to  curtail  our  foreign  trade  after  the  war 
and  may  prevent  It  from  reaching  the  levels 
suggested.  Among  these  will  be.  for  ex- 
ample, domestic  production  of  substitutes  for 

*U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce,  Foreiga 
Trade  After  the  War,  October  1943. 
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iwturel  lUk  »n<J  rubber  and  similar  develop- 
■MDta  in  otli«r  commcxlitiea  which  may  tend 
to  rwtrurt  our  future  import  requtremenia. 
Thla  would.  In  turn,  affect  the  ability  ot 
other  countries  to  buy  our  ezporta.  which 
will  aI»o  be  influenced  by  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  war-torn  areas  and  by  pre*ar  and 
wartime  tendencies  toward  increased  aelf- 
auffCenry  in  many  countries. 

"These  ne^aUve  factors,  however,  are  not 
without  their  poaltive  counterparW.  For 
Instance,  the  United  States  may  become  less 
dependent  on  forei«:n  sources  for  some  Items 
but  win  clearly  have  to  draw  more  heavily 
"on  Icrelgn  countries  to  meet  na  needs  of 
other  goods.  Including  a  number  ot  Im- 
portant metals  and  probably  petroleiun. 
With  regard  to  exports,  the  very  Iropovertsh- 
ment  of  Europe  and  Asia  wUl  give  rise  to 
Mnporarlly  swollen  requirements  of  food- 
■mSs  and  many  other  goods  from  the  United 
States  and  may  help  ua  in  the  longer  run 
to  regain  larger  marketa  than  before  the 
var.  Moraover.  the  gradual  restoration  and 
•spaaslon  of  economic  life  In  foreign  coun- 
trlsa.  while  perhaps  curtsUlng  demand  for 
tome  of  our  products,  should  serve  to  stim- 
uUte  other  demands  for  producers'  and  con- 
mmers'  durables  so  efficiently  produced  In 
Ikt  United  States." 

Mr.  Harry  C.  Hawkins.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  leonamic  Affairs  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  wrlilng  of  the  essentials 
of  an  International  foreign  trade  policy  for 
wtvld  peace  and  security,  says,  in  part: 

•To  people  actually  engaged  In  It  the 
significance  and  advanUgee  of  foreign  trade 
are.  of  eotirse,  readily  apparent.  Foreign 
trade  raeaai  eommisslons,  profits,  and  Income 
to  traders  and  ship  owners:  It  means  Jobs, 
afloat  and  ashore,  for  seamen,  stevedores, 
railroad  men,  truck  drivers,  insurance  agents, 
bank  clerks,  stenographers,  and  secretaries, 
and  a  great  many  others.  It  also  stands  for 
Jobs  and  wagea  In  the  mines  Mnd  smelters  pro- 
ducing the  ores  and  metais  from  which  ships, 
engines,  snd  trains  are  made,  and  In  the 
mines  and  oil  wells  producing  the  fuels  on 
t;ihlch  these  operate:  it  means  Jobs  and  wages 
In  the  shipyards  and  shops  where  transporta- 
tk»  equipment  is  manufactured,  and  In  the 
teetorlcs  and  on  the  farms  where  goods  are 
produced  for  export.  To  people  who  have 
no  direct  connection  whatever  with  carry- 
ing on  foreign  trade  It  means  tetter  supplies 
of  things  which  thsy  need  from  abroad  to 
keep  American  industry  running  and  to  sup- 
port  the   Amsrican  standard  of  living. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Both  experience  and  elementary  economics 

_jow  clearly  that  only  when  the  people  of 
•very  country  are  ab'e  to  produce  and  ex- 
ntMi^  tiM  thills  which  they  can  produce 
to  baat  iffanfga  can  the  living  standards 
of  all  be  raised,  national  hatreds  and  Jeal- 
avolded.  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
lie  relations  of  amity  and 
of  cutthroat  uade  war- 
fare. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*Trad«  discriminations  and  unfaimeas  in 
aecaas  to  either  materials  or  markets  must 
be  eliminated.  Monopolies  and  agreements 
which  create  scarcities  and  #sprlvatlons  for 
KMOM.  with  undue  advaataces  for  others. 
MVSt  be  prohibited  If  free  enterprise  is  to 
ftmction  satisfactorily.  That  is  true  whether 
such  arranftments  are  within  or  without 
the  domestic  eoonany.  Meoeasary  Interna- 
tional agreements  fOr  eontrolllng  the  produc- 
UOa  and  distribution  of  commodities  mtist 
•afagnard  eqtially  the  rights  and  interests  of 
producers  and  consumers. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  United  States  is  and  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  United  and  Associated 
Nations  In  prosecuting  the  war  to  victory. 
itlon  in  aouuwnle  fields,  in  order  to 
peace  and  prosperity  sure  after  victory, 
U  Qt  no  leea  vital  importance.** 


Tlie  St.  Lawre^ice  Seaway 

>r  REMARKS 


EXTENSION  O 


HON.WILU>MUNG£R 


or  Norm 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T  ilE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  November  24 
Tuesday, 


(legislative  day  of 
Novenkber  21).  1944 


Mr.  LANGER.    lAi 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  itk 
toriaJ.  entitled  "East 
way, '  which  appear^ 
Times  for  November 
torial  deals  with  the 
way  bill. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prifited 
as  follows: 


President,  I  ask 
o  have  printed  in 
Record   an  edi- 
Still  Fights  Sea- 
in  the  St.  Cloud 
117.  1944.    The  edi- 
8t.  Lawrence  sca- 
the editorial 
in  the  Record, 


BAST  rriLL  ru  ars 


1  ew 


In  spite  of  the  suppoft 
velt  the  St.  Lawrence 
hard  sledding  ahead 
terests  and  some  from 
besides  the  public  utU 
blocking    progress 
seaway,  now   that  it 
of  the  public  and  a 
are  raising  the  point 
has  been  reached  with 
sldered  as  a  treaty  and 
Should  it  be  decided 
that  this  is  a  treaty 
be  up  to  the  Senate 
have  a  two-thirds 
who  is  now  sponsorli^ 
that  the  committee  ha 
fer,  baaing  his  accusat 
three  subcommittee 
they   believe   the 
sented  as  a  treaty.    A 
subcommittee   shows 
elarmg  It  a  treaty  anc 
administration  in  Its 
an   egreement.    An 
proved    by    a    majority 
Congress. 


Tt  B 


thkt 


thin 
cad 
majc  rlty 


Tkc  SL  Lawrence 


Project 


Ol' 


KON.  HENRIK 

or  MIM]  tXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  '  HE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  November 
Tuesday, 


Mr.  8HIP3TEAD. 
October  26.  1944,  a 
delivered  by  the 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aikxn 
at  the  luncheon  givei  i 
of  the  Duluth 
the  Rotary  Club 
dress  was  'The  St 
cas  No.   1  Project." 
printed  in  the  Rxcor  » 

There  being  no  ob 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


When  I  attended  tthe 
held  in  this  ulty  4  yean 
that  I  would  return  as 
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DAKOTA 


SSAWAT 

of  President  Roose- 
seaway  bill  still  has 
York  shipping  in- 
other  Atlantic  ports 
ties  are  still  cleverly 
opponents   of   the 
1  AS  won  the  support 
I  lajorlty  in  Congress, 
the  agreement  that 
Canada  Is  to  be  con- 
not  as  an  agreement. 
>y  the  subcommittee 
.  of  course,  it  would 
It  would  have  to 
Ssnator  Aikxn, 
the  measure,  charges 
prejudged  the  mat- 
on  on  statements  of 
who  asserted 
should   be   pre- 
poU  of  the  six -man 
4}ur   in   favor  of   de- 
two  supporting  the 
'ontentlon  that  tt  is 
can   be   ap- 
of    both    houses    of 


ro  >mbers 
prop  9sal 


IL%  reement 


America's  I«o.  1 


EXTENSION  QP  REMARKS 

SH1PSTL\D 


2  7  ilegislative  day  of 
Noveikber  21),  1944 


Mr.  President,  on 
able  address  was 
Ji^or  Senator  from 
at  Duluth.  Minn., 
in  a  Joint  meeting 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
title  of  the  ad- 
Lawrence:  Ameri- 
I  ask  that  it  be 


V(ry 


The 


ection.  the  address 
in  the  Rigors, 


pr  Qted 


Oovemors'  conference 
ago,  I  had  UtUe  idea 
part  of  a  cooperative 


effort  which  will  make  Duluth  one  of  th« 
world's  great  ports  of  commerce. 

I  emphasize  that  this  Is  a  cooperative  mis- 
sion which  has  brought  me  here  today  be- 
cause I  am  working  with  your  Governor  Th:  e, 
your  Senator  Shipstiad  and  your  Congress- 
man PrnxNCiH,  with  Julius  Barnes  and  Rollo 
Hunt  find  other  businessmen  of  your  city, 
all  of  whom  are  making  every  effort  to  make 
the  completion  of  the  Great  Lakes-8t.  Law- 
rence seaway  a  realization  at  an  early  date, 
I  also  wish  to  give  proper  credit  to  ths  rest 
of  the  Minnesota  delegation  in  Congress  who 
are  supporting  our  purpose. 

I  furthermore  wish  to  state  that  wh'.le 
prospects  d!d  not  look  good  for  early  suc- 
cess when  Congressman  PnTiNGiB  and  I  In- 
troduced the  St.  Lawrence  bill  into  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  yet  the  support  which 
has  been  given  and  the  interest  which  has 
been  aroused  by  persons  in  this  and  other 
cities  In  the  Great  Lakes  area  has  been  so 
successful,  that  It  appeers  to  me  now  that 
the  authorlKitlon  of  thla  world's  greatest 
development  Is  not  very  far  In  the  future. 

Duluth  will  become  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  seaports,  though  perhaps  I  should 
qtialify  that  statement  by  calling  your  city  a 
fresh-water  seeport.  for  that  U  what  It  will 
be. 

Consider  the  situation  which  exists  today. 
Here  we  are  In  the  heart  of  America  with  a 
2.'i00-mlle  waterway  from  here  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  navigable  for  deep  draft  vessels  all 
the  wpy  except  for  a  short  distance  cf  some 
43  mUes  in  the  International  Rapids  section 
between  New  York  State  and  Onurlo.  Had 
that  43  miles  of  rocky  channel  been  de- 
veloped before  the  war.  no  one  can  tell  how 
many  American  Uvea  could  have  been  faved 
or  how  much  more  American  war  material 
would  b:  servlrg  Its  purpose  on  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world. 

E>en  before  Pearl  Harbor  we  knew  as  a 
Nation  that  we  were  going  to  be  short  of 
electric  energy:  that  we  were  going  to  be 
short  of  ships:  that  we  were  going  to  be 
desperately  short  of  Inland  transportation; 
and  yet,  we  failed  to  develop  this  great 
waterway  which  would  have  served  to  al- 
leviate all  those  shortages  because  a  few 
small  groups  of  self-centered  men  did  not 
want  to  charge  their  ways  of  doing  business. 

Alunflnum  is  the  basic  metal  used  In  the 
airplane  Industry.  It  takes  10  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  to  produce  each  pound 
of  aluminum.  The  St.  Lawrence  power  de- 
velopment would  generate  2,2C0  000  horse- 
power of  electricity.  Because  this  was  not 
developed,  we  have  been  forced  to  generate 
electric  energy  by  steampower  and  transmit 
it  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  aluminum  plant 
at  Massena.  N.  Y..  within  sight  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  We  have  been  forced  to 
place  orders  for  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds 
of  aluminum  to  be  produced  in  a  Canadian 
plant  financed  by  a  himdred  million  dollars 
of  our  own  money. 

We  needed  ships  desperately,  and  all  along 
the  Great  Lakes  shores  are  shipyards  which 
have  produced  ships  that  have  virtually  been 
taken  apart  and  floated  down  a  shallow  chan- 
nel to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  there 
put  together  again.  Had  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  been  constructed,  great  ships  for  our 
merchant  marine  and  our  Navy  could  have 
been  built  on  the  chores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  sent  directly  into  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try without  the  long,  laborious,  and  labor- 
consuming  task  of  getting  them  to  the  sea  by 
other  devious  means. 

Had  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  baen  con- 
strxKted,  nUllions  of  tons  of  beef,  of  grain,  of 
indiutrial  machines,  and  other  essential  ma- 
terial for  prosecuting  the  war  cotild  have  been 
shipped  directly  from  Duluth.  from  MU- 
waukee.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Toledo.  Cleveland. 
Buffalo,  and  other  cities  directly  to  the  war 
zone  where  our  men  have  heroically  waited 
for  this  material. 


We  have  let  it  happen  to  tis  this  time. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  it  never  happens 
again. 

We  know  now  that  the  completion  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  a  vital 
war  necessity.  I  want  to  say  to  you  today 
that  it  Is  equally  vital  to  oiur  peacetime 
economy. 

We  grumbled  at  the  cost  of  Government 
before  this  war.  We  predicted  that  the 
country  would  never  stand  a  continuation  of 
$8,000,000,000  a  year  governmental  expense 
and  that  a  national  debt  of  $50,000,000,000 
would  be  ruinous.  We  said  that  deficit 
financing  couldn't  go  on  without  bringing 
disaster  tu  us  as  a  nation. 

We  had  a  $90,000,000,000  annual  income 
and  a  $40,000,000,000  debt  then.  Let's  take 
stock  of  our  situation  now. 

By  the  Ist  of  next  July  we  will  have  a 
national  debt  of  $250,000,000,000.  We  will 
have  an  annual  income  of  $150,000,000,000 
and  we  will  have  Increased  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  Government,  not  Including 
emergecy  war  costs,  to  not  less  than  $30,000,- 
000.000  a  year — State  and  National.  That  Is 
something  to  think  about. 

Suppose  we  go  back  to  a  $90,000,000,000 
income.  It  will  take  33  Vs  percent,  not  of  our 
profit  but  of  our  gross  Income,  to  pay  taxes 
unless  we  go  on  still  further  with  deficit 
financing.  It  will  take  almost  as  much 
money  to  pay  the  Interest  on  our  war  debt 
OS  it  cost  to  run  the  entire  Government  be- 
fore the  war. 

Anyone  who  talks  of  returning  to  a  pre- 
war economy  or  pre-war  earnings  or  a  pre- 
war national  Income  is  simply  admitting  that 
we  are  on  the  decline  as  a  great  nation. 

We  are  already  reconverting  some  of  our 
productive  capacity  to  the  manufacture  of 
civilian  goods.  We  know  that  some  day  we 
will  complete  this  process  of  reconversion. 
If  we  stop  to  think.  It  should  be  perfectly 
clear  that  if  we  reconvert  to  less  than  a  60- 
percent  Increase  over  our  pre-war  national 
economy  we  will  be  headed  for  unprecedented 
depression. 

Now.  I  don't  think  that  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen because  the  same  Ingenuity  which  has 
made  America  the  greatest  producing  Nation 
on  earth,  both  agrlculttirally  and  indus- 
trially for  war  purposes,  is  going  to  find  a 
way  to  put  that  same  productive  capacity 
to  work  on  peacetime  goods  and  put  those 
goods  In  the  hands  of  people  the  world  over 
who  need  them. 

Who  are  America's  best  customers?  First, 
ourselves,  for  the  domestic  market  of  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  and  most  profit- 
able market  in  the  world.  At  the  height  ot 
the  so-called  prosperous  years — In  '29— only 
8  percent  of  our  commerce  was  with  foreign 
countries.    The  rest  of  it  was  domestic. 

The  people  of  New  England  buy  Minne- 
sota's wheat  and  butter.  The  people  of  Min- 
nesota buy  machine  tools  and  shoes  from 
New  England.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will 
provide  for  direct  shipment  between  Minne- 
sota and  the  ports  of  New  England.  Trans- 
portation costs  will  be  cut  and  more  business 
will  be  done. 

I  use  New  England  as  an  example,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  city  of  Duluth  will  be 
nearer  to  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Savannah — 
even  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  in  a  dol- 
lars-and-cents  cost  of  transportation,  than 
It  is  today.  When  the  Panama  Canal  was 
constructed.  It  brought  Boston  nearer  to  San 
Francisco  than  to  Duluth  or  Detroit.  It 
costs  less  Ho  ship  all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent by  water  than  It  does  halfway  across 
by  rail.  With  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway,  this  great  midcontinental  area 
from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic  States  wUl 
be  put  on  equal  terms  with  the  cities  of  the 
east  and  west  coasts  as  far  as  transporta- 
tion is  concerned  and  thus  will  contribute 
more  to  our  national  income  and  national 
wealth. 


We  have  another  great  field  for  expansion 
of  our  national  econopy  and  national  in- 
come which  Is  almost  limitless  In  extent. 
That  is  the  field  of  foreign  commerce.  I  feel 
certain  that  International  commerce  wUl  be 
the  world's  greatest  Industry  following  this 
war.  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  will  be 
highly  competitive. 

If  the  people  of  this  great  Midwest  are 
to  take  their  proper  place  In  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  they  must  have  access  to  ttje 
seas  on  which  that  commerce  is  borne.  It 
costs  as  much,  or  more,  today  to  ship  goods 
from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  as  It  does 
to  ship  the  same  goods  from  New  York  to 
the  far  reaches  of  the  world.  When  you 
can  load  ships  at  your  magnificent  harbor 
right  here  and  send  those  ships  directly  to 
the  great  markets  of  the  world,  you  wUl 
save  approximately  one-half  of  your  trans- 
portation costs.  This  saving  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  much  export  business  which 
otherwise  might  not  be  done  at  all. 

The  same  saving  in  transportation  will 
apply  to  the  things  you  buy  from  other 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  from  foreign 
countries.  Lumber  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
fiber  from  our  Southern  States  and  nuiny 
other  parts  of  the  world,  petroleum,  rubber, 
and  products  of  the  Tropics  can  be  unloaded 
on  your  docks  for  less  than  it  costs  you  today. 
To  maintain  our  high  level  of  national 
income,  which  Is  necessary,  we  must  have 
full  employment.  In  order  to  have  full  em- 
ployment, we  must  sell  the  goods  which  we 
produce  and  manufacture.  Every  time  we 
reduce  the  cost  of  those  goods,  we  make  it 
possible  for  more  people  to  buy  more  goods 
and  this,  in  turn,  makes  it  possible  for  our 
farms  and  our  factories  to  produce  more  and 
thus  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  not  be  a 
panacea  for  all  our  troubles — not  even  our 
transportation  troubles.  Its  capacity  will 
permit  It  to  handle  only  3  percent  of  the 
anticipated  Increase  in  freight  tonnage  for 
the  decade  of  1950.  but  that  3  percent  wlU 
be  vitally  important  to  this  Great  Lakes 
region. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  injure 
the  railroads.  This  Is  sheer  nonsense.  The 
electrical  energy  which  will  be  produced  at 
the  Massena  dam  alone  will  create  more  than 
enough  new  business  in  northeastern  America 
to  offset  the  total  tonnage  that  wlU  be  carried 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I  venture 
to  predict  that  the  railroads  of  America  will 
have  plenty  of  difficulty  in  maintaining 
facilities  to  handle  the  business  which  they 
must  handle  In  the  expanded  commercial 
era  which  lies  ahead. 

In  speaking  today,  I  am  emphasizing  the 
advantages  of  the  St,  Lawrence  develop- 
ment to  the  people  of  your  city  and  State. 
I  don't  want  anyone  to  get  the  Idea  that  I 
am  taking  a  sectional  viewpoint  of  this  proj- 
ect. If  I  looked  at  things  that  way,  I  would 
be  at  home  in  Vermont  encouraging  the 
planting  of  maple  trees  so  as  to  supply  the 
world  with  maple  sugar  Instead  of  being  out 
here  emphasizing  the  value  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  to  the  port  of  Duluth. 

I  am  visiting  several  mldwestern  cities 
in  support  of  the  seaway  because  I  know 
that  when  new  wealth  is  created  In  Detroit, 
or  Chicago,  or  Milwaukee,  or  Duluth,  or  the 
agricultural  regions  of  Iowa,  that  it  helps 
the  people  of  my  small  town  back  home. 

I  am  In  favor  of  developing  new  wealth 
and  commerce  wherever  we  find  it  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  source  both  of  regret 
and  Irritation  to  me  to  find  In  some  parts 
of  oiu'  country  people,  both  In  public  life  and 
in  Industry,  so  narrow-minded  that  they  can 
see  no  good  in  developing  any  part  of  the 
country  except  their  own.  They  seem  to 
think  that  they  can  improve  their  own 
status  only  by  lowering  that  of  some  other 
section;  that  they  can  gain  more  wealth  only 


by  taking  It  from  some  other  part  of  their 
own  country.  Ihese  shortsighted  unfortu- 
nates are  doing  what  they  can  to  block  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  They  are  going  to  fall 
because  If  It  is  not  authorized  by  this  session 
of  Congress,  we  shall  continue  the  fight  in 
the  next  and  the  next  end  the  next,  if  neces- 
sary, and  keep  It  up  until  the  blind  shall  ba 
made  to  see  and  those  who  are  plain  splfish 
will  learn  the  power  of  a  righteous  cause. 

We  have  a  good  fighting  chance  to  gel  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way at  an  early  date.  We  are  fighting  a  non- 
partisan battle.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  urged  the  passage  of  our  proposed 
legislation.  The  Governor  of  the  State  ot 
New  York  has  also  given  the  St.  Lawreno* 
project  his  wholehearted  approval. 

I  dldnt  come  here  to  sell  you  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  I  came  out  here  to  urge  you  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  In  your  efforts  to 
secure  its  early  approval,  I  understand  that 
your  congressional  delegation  is  unanimously 
in  favor  of  the  project.  I  know  that  Senator 
Shipstead  and  Congressman  PrrrxNcm  are 
giving  It  fighting  service  in  Washington. 
-  We  should  acqtialnt  the  people  of  every 
State  between  here  and  the  Rockies  of  the 
great  advantages  which  they  can  derive  by 
bringing  ocean-going  vessels  right  up  here  to 
their  front  doorstep  to  take  their  beef,  their 
wool,  their  metal,  their  grain  crops  to  mar- 
kets on  our  own  seacoasts  and  the  whole 
world  as  well.  Every  Governor,  every  Member 
of  Congress  from  those  States  and  every 
chamber  of  commerce  and  civic  organization 
and  farm  organization  should  get  squarely 
behind  this  project  and  push. 

You  may  ask  why  we  folks  In  the  Eist 
don't  get  busy  and  get  all  our  own  Governors 
and  Members  of  Congress  solidly  behind  this 
project.  We  are  getting  busy  and  we  now 
have  support  for  the  St.  Lswrence  develop- 
ment that  has  been  consistently  opposed  to  it 
up  to  this  time.  We  are  going  to  have  mora 
and  more  support  as  time  goes  on. 

The  world's  greatest  natural  resource  is  not 
going  to  lie  undeveloped  right  tmder  our 
national  nose  much  longer.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  American  money  in  developing 
electric  power  and  building  transportation 
systems  in  mighty  nciar  every  other  country 
on  the  face  of  this  globe. 

We  are  going  to  need  emplo3rment  for  tens 
of  thousands  of  returning  servicemen.  We 
are  going  to  need  electric  power  to  reduce 
costs  of  production  In  our  factories  and  to 
bring  light  to  every  farm  In  America.  We  are 
going  to  need  cheap  transportation  so  that 
we  can  put  our  manufactured  goods  and  raw 
materials  into  every  part  of  the  world  and 
bring  the  materials  which  we  take  in  ex- 
change back  to  us  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  make  tha 
greatest  single  contribution  to  all  these  needs. 
Let's  make  it  America's  number  one  post-war 
project. 


Who  Shall  Make  Economic  Treaties? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  Kzw  Mexico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  November  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Who  Shall  Make  Economic 
Treaties?"  issued  on  November  27,  1944, 
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by  tbe  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 


1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
Bsent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Ricoto.  as  follows: 

On  UoodAy.  November  30.  there  wm  con- 
diutod  at  Bye.  N.  T..  a  meeting  of  bxislness- 
■MB  tram  soaM  W  nations  which  called  ItaeU 
tb*  Zntcmatlooal  Bualnew  Conierence.  The 
partlclpanta  were  frequently  referred  to  In 
tb«  prcM  as  repr— enutlves  of  the  bualneaa 
at  th*lr  rwpeetlTe  countries.  B<any  persons 
lu?t  baen  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
mMttag  was  an  official  governmental  con- 
ference. ThU  is  not  the  case.  The  confer- 
ence at  Rye  was  a  private,  self-constituted 
meeting.  The  delegates  repraMntad  no  one 
but  themselves  or  their  trade  Msodatlons. 

Jvut  a  w«ek  ago.  while  the  conference  was 
■tin  in  session.  I  expressed  concern  over  the 
secret  character  of  many  of  the  aesslonj.  the 
presence  of  largs  dslsgatlons  from  "neutral" 
countries,  and  ttaa  reported  support  of  lU 
members  for  a  revival  of  the  pre-war  Inter- 
national cartel  system. 

I  have  since  then  rscatvwl  hundreds  of 
Inqttuies  on  the  slgnlfleane*  of  the  confer- 
MM  at  By*  in  rslatlon  to  the  findings  and 
rscommcndatlons  embodied  In  the  report  on 
cartels  and  national  security  made  by  the 
•■Mt*  Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilization 
«f  tti*  MlUtary  Affairs  Committee. 

I  think  no  one  will  quarrel  over  the  necw- 
ttty  and  desirability  of  business,  professional, 
labor,  and  other  groups  from  the  United  Na- 
tions meeting  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  war  and  planning  for  enduring  peace 
and  prosperity.  But  It  Is  an  anomaly  that 
•t  a  conference  presumably  directed  to  these 
ends  tbsr*  should  be  57  dsisgatea  from  "neu- 
tral" Aifcntlna.  Portugal.  Spain,  Sweden, 
Swltasrland.  and  Turkey.  The  prominent 
part  played  by  theae  countries,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  this  time,  ralsaa  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  conference  was  not  organised 
with  the  view  that  future  International  trade 
could  be  divorced  from  United  Nations'  co- 
oparatlon  for  winning  the  war  and  establish- 
ing the  peace.  The  International  Chamber 
ot  Oommarea  might  easily  become  a  propa- 
b  agancy  for  such  a  viewpoint.  The  Sen- 
iport  on  cartels  and  national  security 
that  a  divorce  of  international 
tiade  from  Intergovernmental  cooperation  for 
paace  and  economic  development  was  a  major 
factor  in  the  world  depression  of  1929  and 
the  world  war  of  1939. 

A  conference  which  calls  Itself  an  Inter- 
national Business  Conference  should  be 
broadly  representative  of  at  least  the  busl- 
aaaaaan  of  the  individual  countries. 

Who  are  the  men  of  Rye? 

Tha  wpaatan  of  the  conference  were: 
1.  The  Mattonal  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers: 3.  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
■aarea;  S,  the  American  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Conamerce.  revived  for 
this  occasion:  4.  tha  National  Trade  Council. 

It  Is  well  known  that  these  associations 
<k>  not  reflect  tha  viewpoint  ot  snuai  and  in- 
tfapaadaat  btisinsas.  but  rather  are  primarily 
rapraaantatlve  of  big  business  and  monopoly, 
both  domestic  and  International.  It  Is  to  be 
questioned  whether  some  of  the  prominent 
pertlclpents  In  the  conference  are  even  rep- 
raaanuuve  of  the  beat  thinking  of  large 
business. 

Chairman  of  the  reception  committee  was 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson,  praaldant  of  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation  and 
a  pre-war  praaldant  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commaree.  Mr.  Watson  has  ths 
dutinctlon  of  having  been  awarded  a  deco- 
fMton  by  Hitler. 

WlnthJ^ip  Aldrlch.  leading  benker  ot  the 
family  and  chairman  of  tha  board 
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cartel  relations  between  British  and  German 
Industry  and.  among  other  things,  required 
Joint  representations  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernmenU  by  the  British  and  German  cariel- 
Ists  if  American  firms  refused  to  participate. 
It  is  to  the  everleastlng  credit  of  the  Brltlsn 
people  that  they  repudiated  this  agreement 
and  the  whole  appeasement  program  spear- 
headed by  tbe  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries. 

One  of  the  Argentine  delegates.  Dr.  Ale- 
jandro Shaw,  secretary  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Pro- 
duction which  corresponds  to  the  United 
States  National  Association  of  Manufactures, 
is  associated  with  the  banking  firm  of  Shaw, 
Strupp  &  Co.,  which  was  on  the  proclaimed 
list  because  of  Its  pro-Axis  connections. 

Raffaele  Mattioll,  of  the  Italian  delegation, 
is  now,  as  he  was  under  Mussolini,  managing 
director  of  the  Banca  Commerclale  Italian*, 
long  allied  with  German  Interests  and  key 
financial  Instrument  In  maintenance  of  re- 
lations between  the  Fascist  Party  and  Italian 
heavy  Industry.  Mattioll  was  alto  director 
under  Mussolini  of  the  Fascist  Confederation 
of  Credit  and  Insurance  Firms. 

Despite  the  leading  part  played  at  ths  con- 
ference by  former  cartellsu,  who  might  hava 
been  expected  to  take  an  unyielding,  pro- 
cartel  position,  the  conference  hedged  on 
the  question  of  cartels.  It  avoided  meeting 
the  Issue  by  lumping  together  as  cartels  both 
Government  agreements  regulating  interna- 
tional trade  and  private  cartel  agreement*. 
The  conference  did  not  decide  completely  to 
eliminate  cartels;  but  It  did  propose  further 
study  of  the  problem  by  governments  and 
some  governmental  regulation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  cartels. 

The  Rye  proposals  reflect  a  recognition  by 
former  cartelists  that  here  is  in  this  country 
virtually  universal  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  International  economic  cooperation.  But 
there  Is  danger  that  these  men  may  attempt 
to  delimit  the  area  of  such  cooperation  so 
narrowly  that  the  old  type  of  cartel  relations 
may  be  restored. 

It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that  so  many 
of  the  seaslons  at  Rye  were  secret.  In  view  of 
the  presence  of  large  neutral  delegations  and 
the  ambiguous  position  taken  on  the  Issue 
of  cartels. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  some  quarters  that 
the  conference  was  Justified,  If  for  no  other 
reason,  by  large  orders  placed  by  foreign  dele- 
gates with  firms  in  this  country.  But  as 
was  pointed  out  In  the  report  of  tbe  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  War  Mobilization,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  hungry  for  American 
goods,  and  genuine  International  collabora- 
tion Is  the  only  means  of  securing  both  peace 
and  larger  international  trade.  Once  more  it 
may  t«  questioned  whether  the  participants 
of  this  conference  are  following  the  danger- 
out  post-Versailles  pattern  of  commercial 
relations  by  emphasizing  salesmanship  in- 
stead of  world  economic  cooperation. 

We  need  a  conference  of  the  governments 
of  the  Uzilted  Natloiu  in  which  International 
economic  policies  will  be  established  which: 

(1)  assure  complete  harmony  among  the 
three  major  military  and  Industrial  powers— 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia; 

(2)  permit  the  rapid  rebtUldlng  of  the  lib- 
erated coim tries;  and  (3)  provide  full  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  the  nations  small  and 
large  for  the  rapid  development  of  their  own 
internal  economies  In  a  framework  of  mu- 
tually beneficial  foreign  trade. 

Within  the  framework  of  such  intsmstlonal 
economic  policy  there  will  not  only  be  an 
opportunity  but  a  need  for  American  btisi- 
neasmen  to  meet  with  businessmen  from 
other  nations  to  talk  and  plan  for  post-war 
trad*.  '  •^ 


Disposition  of  Surplus  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWCRTH 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  the  disposition  of  sur- 
plus property: 

TlXASUXT  DCPAXTMKNT, 

Washington,  November  21,  1944. 
Hon.  LnroLKT  Bxckworth, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  CoNGtESSMAN  BECKWORTH :  Your  let- 
ter of  November  17  addressed  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau  has  t>een  turned  over  to  me  for 
reply  since  I  am  In  charge  of  the  Office  of 
Surplus  Property  here  at  Treasury  Procure- 
ment. To  the  several  questions  In  your  first 
paragraph,  the  answer  at  ths  present  time  is 
In  the  negative.  In  other  words,  we  give  no 
preference  to  soldiers,  farmers,  or  soil-conser- 
vation districts.  V/e  do  not  sell  direct  to 
consumers  but  through  regular  dealers.  We 
do  have  an  arrangement  whereby  a  farmer 
who  can  obtain  a  letter  from  his  county 
A.  A.  A.  agent  to  the  effect  that  be  Is  badly  In 
need  of  a  truck,  can  take  this  note  to  a  dealer 
and  obtain  priority  over  other  prospective 
purchasers  who  do  not  have  similar  notes. 

The  situation  will  change  as  soon  as  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  has  been  appointed 
and  set  up  regulations.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  section  16  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act.  the  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  will  result  In  aiding  veterans. 
Section  17  of  the  act  directs  that  farmers 
and  farmers'  cooperative  associations  shall 
have  equal  opportunity  with  others  to  pur- 
chase surplus  property.  We  are  selling  to 
farm  cooperatives  at  the  present  time  but 
not  directly  to  farmers.  What  regulations 
the  Board  will  establish  under  thU  section 
remains  to  be  seen. 

With  regard  to  the  sl«  of  profits  which 
dealers  are  permitted  to  make,  this  Is  con- 
trolled somewhat  by  the  fact  that  surplus 
property  must  be  sold  In  accordance  with 
O.  P.  A.  regulations.  We,  too,  are  bound  by 
O.  P.  A.  regulations.  Since  we  have  experi- 
enced businessmen  at  the  head  of  our  various 
merchandise  divisions,  we  obtain  what  our 
celling  price  Is  for  the  property  we  sell. 
Those  who  buy  from  us  must  sell  at  or  under 
O.  P.  A.  ceilings  and  In  this  way  their  profits 
are  presumably  held  to  reasonable  limits.  On 
a  percentage  basis,  profits  will  vary  consid- 
erably frcm  transaction  to  transaction  ar.d 
from  type  of  merchandise  to  type  of  mer- 
chandise. It  Is  Impossible  to  give  you  any  one 
figure. 

Businessmen  in  your  State  who  desire  to 
purchase  surplus  property  should  write  to 
our  Fort  Worth  office  asking  to  be  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  to  receive  notices  regarding 
available  property  in  the  lines  which  they 
usually  carry. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Morton,  regional  director.  Procurement 
Division,  United  States  Treasury  Department, 
000  NeU  P.  Anderson  Building,  Port  Worth 
a,  Tea. 

Wa  are  Issuing  •  surpltu  reporter  to  all 
Intersstsd  partlas  on  our  mailing  list.  The 
copy  which  U  sent  out  of  the  Fort  Worth  of- 
flee  win  list  not  only  ths  property  available 
-In  that  region  but  also  throughout  ths 
eountry. 


I  hope  that  this  Information  Is  what  you 
wanted  and  that  It  will  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  OuiicH. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Furthermore  I  wish  to  quote  sections 

16.  17,  and  12  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  which  the  Congress  passed  not  long 
ago.    So  far  I  fear  section  16  and  section 

17,  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  individual 
farmers  have  been  meaningless: 

DISPOSrnONS  to  VXTXtANS 

Btc.  16.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this  act 
to  aid  veterans  to  establish  and  maintain 
their  own  small  business — professional  or 
agricultural  enterprises — by  affording  veter- 
ans suitable  preferences  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  consistent  with  the  policies  of  this  act 
In  the  acquisition  of  the  types  of  surplus 
property  uselul  In  such  enterprises. 

DISPOSITIONS   IN   SUBAL   AKXAS 

Sbc.  17.  The  Board  shall  devise  ways  and 
means  and  prescribe  regulations  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Food  Administrator  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  surplus  property  In  such 
quantities  In  rural  localities  and  In  such 
manner  as  will  assure  farmers  and  farmers' 
cooperative  associations  equal  opportunity 
with  others  to  purchase  surplus  property: 
Provided,  hovoever,  That  In  cases  where  a 
shortage  of  trucks,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment impairs  farm  production,  a  program 
shall  be  developed  by  the  Board  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Agilcultural  Adjustment  Agen- 
cy whereby  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  sur- 
plus supply  will  be  made  available  for  sale  In 
rviral  areas  to  farmers  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations. 

XniLIZATION    or  StniPLUS   P«0REBTT   BT   rEDSEAL 
AGENCIES 

Sic.  12.  (a>  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Boajd  TO  facilitate  the  transfer  of  surplxis 
property  from  one  Government  agency  to 
other  Government  agencies  for  their  use; 
and  the  transfer  of  surplus  property  under 
this  section  shall  be  given  priority  over  all 
Other  disposals  provided  for  In  this  act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  all 
Government  agencies,  in  order  to  avoid  mak- 
ing purchases  through  commercial  chan- 
nels, continuously  to  consult  the  records 
of  surplus  property  sstablished  by  the  Board 
and  to  determine  whether  their  require- 
ments can  be  satisfied  out  of  such  surplus 
pj-operty.  It  shall  also  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Government  agency 
to  submit  to  the  Board  such  estimates  of  the 
needs  of  the  agency  and  such  reports  in 
relation  thereto  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary  to  promote  the  fullest  utilization 
of  surplus  property.  It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  to  determine  whether 
Government  agencies  are  acquiring  surplus 
property  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 
to  notify  agencies  whenever,  in  Its  judgment, 
they  are  not  so  doing. 

(c)  The  disposal  agency  responsible  for 
any  such  property  shall  transfer  It  to  the 
Government  agency  acquiring  It  at  the  fair 
value  of  the  property  as  fixed  by  the  dis- 
posal agency,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  imless  transfer  without  reim- 
bursement or  transfer  of  funds  is  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  to  do  some- 
thing to  materially  assist  all  veterans, 
servicemen,  our  farmers,  who  compose 
soil-conservation  dUtrlcts,  who  compOM 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  units, 
and  individual  farmers,  Is  when  there  U 
something  available  they  need,  can  ad- 


vantageously utilize  and  perchance  could 
not  otherwise  procure. 

This  country  is  committed  time  and 
time  again  to  endeavor  to  assist  our 
Spanish-American  War  veterans,  our 
World  War  veterans,  our  service  men  and 
women,  and  all  our  farmers.  The  intent 
of  Congress  with  reference  to  h?lping 
these  groups  should  not  be  evaded. 

There  definitely  Is  a  place  for  dealers 
and  retailers  in  the  orderly  disposition  of 
surplus  property.  I  feel  they  should  have 
reasonable  profits,  too;  however.  I  feel 
the  first  thing  the  new  board  should  do 
is  to  set  up  rules,  regulations,  and  ma- 
chinery whereby  a  serviceman  or  veteran 
or  farmer  may  buy  when  they  are  avail- 
able if  he  wants  just  one.  a  Jeep,  a  truck, 
a  tractor,  or  a  bulldozer  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  an  unconscionable  profit. 


Report  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive  Amonf 
the  Slovaks  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  MEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  a  report  on  the  Fifth  War 
loan  drive  among  the  Slovaks  of  America 
as  reported  to  the  Slovak  League  Con- 
gress held  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  on  October 
17-18.  1944.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to 
submit  to  you  my  report  of  the  result  of  the 
campaign  among  the  Slovaks  of  America  in 
behalf  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  requested  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  aggressors 
who  succeeded  in  upsetting  the  world,  but 
are  now  definitely  doomed  to  utter  defeat. 

In  order  to  relieve  any  anxiety  you  may 
have  felt  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  this 
report,  I  am  happy  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  have  to  stsrt  with  the  old  familiar 
mlliury  phrase,  "I  regret  to  report,"  for  there 
Is  nothing  to  regret  In  the  result  of  any  Slovak 
drive  for  war  funds.  On  the  contrary,  we  of 
the  Slovak  League  of  America  have  every  rea- 
son to  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent manner  In  which  our  people  have  ever 
responded  to  the  call  of  our  adopted  and  be- 
loved country. 

As  the  figures  which  1  shsU  present  to  you 
will  show,  our  Slovak  share  In  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  was  generous.^  borne;  and  as  chairman 
6t  the  Slovak  League  of  America  War  Bond 
Committee,  operatmg  under  the  auspleaa  of 
this  league,  I  can  address  you  today  upon  a 
note  of  patriotic  cheer  and  congratulation. 
We  Slovaks  have  once  more  justified  our 
American  cltlrenshlp. 

The  provision  of  essential  war  funds  at  this 
time  Is  of  tremendous  Importance  to  America 
and  her  allies  of  the  United  Nations,  for  wa 
sUnd  at  the  threshold  of  our  greatest  enemy, 
and  a  mighty  elTort  wlU  be  necaaaary  to  ac- 
complish our  great  purpose  of  crtishlng  the 
fanatical  forces  of  Hitler  and  stamping  out 
tha  naxl-ism  which  has  held  Burc^  in 
chains.  Henca  we  must  contlntM  In  our 
patriotic  duty  of  supporting  tbe  Oovammsnt. 
Tbars  must  bs  no  lat-up  on  tha  home  front 
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whUe  oar  gftlUnt  Uds  acron  the  tm  continue 
to  battle  their  way  forward. 

Th«  reeult  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive 
M  In  the  similar  drlrea  that  have  preceded 
It.  reflect*  great  credit  upon  o\ir  national 
group  In  America,  demonstrating  Its  loyalty 
and  patrlotUm:  and  every  surh  campaign 
halpa  to  eonaoUdate  the  Slovaks  in  this  coun- 
try and  to  Increase  the  esteem  and  reepoct  of 
our  fellcw  citizens  of  other  racial  origins. 
That  la  a  eoasummation  for  which  we  can  be 
devoutly  ttaanltful. 

O'or  Slovak  ■ucceMrn  in  these  drives  are 
diM  to  eloae  cooperation  which  your  commlt- 
t««  IMM  anjoycd  In  Ita  work  of  promoting  the 
sale  at  War  bonds.  This  coopcrauon  has 
eotB*  frotn  all  elements  of  our  people — from 
tlM  davoMd  Slovak  Catholic  clergy,  from  the 
patrtotto  Slovak  foroea,  imd  all  our  Slovak 
societies  and  organizations  of  men  and 
women;  while  the  executive  members  of  the 
Stovak  League  of  America  have  been  particu- 
larly helpful  in  matters  of  organisation  and 
Bupervleton;  and  a  fine  spirit  of  unselfish 
cooperation  has  prevailed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Slovak  War  Bond  Com- 
mittee. 

To  all  these  elemenU  of  our  scattered  Slo- 
vak oooaaunlUea  I  desire  to  extend  my 
■sjuwl  thanks  and  gratitude  for  their  val- 
uable aid  In  making  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
drive  a  success,  thus  adding  another  feather 
to  the  cap  of  American -Slovak  patriotism. 
loyalty,  and  good  eltlaenshlp. 

Wber*  Skrrak  acUvltles  In  this  country's 
fiaat  war  eOWt  ar*  coocemed.  the  leadership 
<rf  tba  aoTCik  League  of  America  has  always 
provvd  invaluable,  because  It  truly  repre- 
•anta  and  typiOea  the  attitude  of  our  na- 
tionality toward  the  problems  of  our  adopted 
-^Qoantry.  And  It  Is  not  forgetful  of  the  crlti- 
eal  aituatlon  of  our  brethren  In  Surope.  who 
are  living^  In  hope  ol  a  better  day  for  our  race 
•n  the  old  homeland.  That  hope,  ire  trust, 
will  be  soon  fxilfllled  and  In  expectation  that 
the  great  Influence  of  the  United  States  will 
ba  aaartad  in  their  behalf  when  the  time 
ooaAa  for  setUing  tba  affairs  of  Europe  jusUy 
aiML  piaoaaMy.  witli  due  regard  to  the  .past 
•nffarU^a  oC  the  peraaeutad  and  their  bum- 
lag  deatra  for  an  equitable  measure  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  In  that  reliance 
upon  the  Justice  of  America,  my  friends,  let 
itlnua  to  demonstrate,  upon  every  pos- 
oeoaalOQ.  otir  devotion  to  the  Oovem- 
Bi  and  Institutions  of  this  country,  our 
patrtotiam.  lojralty,  and  liberality  whenever 
wa  are  called  upon  for  cur  racial  support. 

Azid  now  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  some  of 
tlM  oikilal  rtatlrttf  of  the  Fifth  War  Loan 
dnva  among  our  Slovak  people: 

Slovak  League  of  America  Fifth   War  Loan 
campaign  June  12  to  Aug.  21,  1944 
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REMARKS 


HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MJSSOl'KI 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RE  >RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Novemler  27.  1944 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Spe;  iker.  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous  consei  it  of  the  House 
granted  today.  I  wish  1  o  Insert  herewith 
certain  pronouncemen  s  and  proclama- 
tions Issued  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur, 
commander  in  chief  >f  the  American 
Forces  of  Liberation  ii  the  Philippines, 
since  he  landed  on  th;  island  of  Leyte 
on  Octobefr  20,  1944. 

Because  of  the  impartance  of  these 
statements  as  historl  lal  state  papers, 
and  because  they  reafirm  the  policy  of 
liberalism  followed  by^  the  Congress  in 
dealinK  with  the  Philiiipines,  I  feel  they 
should  be  preserved  w  part  of  the  per- 
manent Rbcord  of  the  Congress. 

Immediately  upon  anding,  General 
MacArthur  directed  it  e  following  proc- 
lamation to  the  peop  e  of  the  Philip- 
pines: 

OcmOUL  HZAO  ITTARTKaS. 

SOtTTHWEffr  PACmC   ASKA. 

Oj01ce  of  the  Cov  \inandeT  in  Chief. 

paOCLAMA  ION 

To  the  People  of  the  Phlippines: 

I  have  returned.  By  tt  e  grace  of  Almighty 
God  our  forces  stand  a  ;ain  on  PhUlpplne 
■oil — soil  consecrated  In  '  he  blood  of  our  two 
peoples.  We  have  come,  dedicated  and  com- 
mitted, to  the  task  of  d  satroylng  every  ves- 
tige of  enemy  control  oi  er  your  daily  lives, 
and  of  restoring,  upon  i  foundation  of  In- 
doatructlble  strength,  tie  liberties  of  your 
people. 

At  my  side  la  your  Pi  esldent.  Sergio  Os- 
mefia.  worthy  successor  o  '  that  great  patriot, 
Manuel  Quezon,  with  mei  ibers  of  his  cabinet. 
The  seat  of  your  govemm  trax  is  now  therefore 
firmly  reestablished  on  1  lilllpptne  soil. 

Tbe  hour  of  your  reden  ption  Is  here.  Tour 
patriots  have  demonstrated  an  unswerving 
and  resolute  devotion  t>  the  principles  of 
freedom  that  challenge  i  the  best  that  la 
written  on  the  pagea  ol  human  history.  I 
call  upon  your  supinne  effort  that  the 
\j  may  know  from  tbe  temper  of  an 
and  outraged  pe  iple  within  that  he 
has  a  force  there  to  cont4  nd  with  no  lees  vio- 


lent than  la  the  force  committed  from  with- 
out. 

Bally  to  me.  Let  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  lead  on.  As  the 
lines  of  battle  roll  forward  to  bring  you  with- 
in the  zone  of  operations,  ri«e  and  strike. 
Strike  at  every  favorable  opportunity.  For 
your  homes  and  hearths,  strike!  For  future 
generations  of  your  sons  and  daushlers, 
strike  I  In  the  name  of  your  sacred  dead, 
strike  I  Let  no  heart  be  faint.  Let  every 
arm  be  steeled.  The  guidance  of  divine  God 
points  the  way.  Follow  in  Hla  Name  to  the 
Holy  Qrail  of  righteous  victory! 

Douglas  MacAxthux. 

In  an  address  from  the  steps  of  the 
provincial  capitol  of  Tacloban,  Leyte,  on 
October    23.    1944.   General   MacArthur 
made  the  following  remarks: 
To  the  citizens  of  Tacloban: 

Today  I  am  happy  to  present  to  you  your 
President,  Sergio  Osmena,  and  members  of 
his  cabinet.  They  are  here  in  this  capital 
city  of  the  Province  of  Leyte  to  establish, 
under  the  full  protection  of  American  arms, 
the  temporary  seat  of  your  commonwealth 
government  and  thereby  Initiate  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Filipino  people  of  the  sacred  right 
of  self  rule. 

Tou  can  still  hear  the  menacing  sound  of 
our  guns,  but  In  their  echo  there  Is  being 
reborn  a  new  and  greater  Philippine  na- 
tion— a  nation  consecrated  in  the  blood  of 
Its  citizens  and  dedicated  to  the  reality  that 
only  upon  human  liberty  may  Individual  or 
national  dignity  and  honor  firmly  rest.  For 
you  we  are  no  conquering  army — we  are  an 
army  that  brings  you  civic  liberty.  We  are 
an  army  of  free  citizens  like  yourselves,  de- 
termined unto  death  that  democratic  proc- 
esses shall  not  pass.  We  are  democracy  at 
war.  Intent  only  upon  lasting  peace  and  Jus- 
tice.   That  Is  the  American  way. 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  restore  to 
you  a  constitutional  administration  by  coun- 
trymen of  your  confidence  and  your  choice — 
and  as  our  forces  advance  I  shall  in  like  man- 
ner restore  other  Philippine  cities  and  prov- 
inces until  throughout  the  entire  land  you 
may  walk  down  life's  years  erect  and  un- 
afraid, each  free  to  toll  and  to  worship  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conscience  with  your 
children's  laughter  again  brightening  your 
homes  long  darkened  by  the  grim  tragedy  of 
conquest. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I 
hereby  issue  the  following  proclamation  to 
be  read  by  my  chief  of  staff. 

The  proclamation  was  as  follows: 

GXNXaAL    Beaoquaktkxs, 
SotrrHwxsT  Pacific  Axxa, 
Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

raOCLAMATION 

To  the  People  of  the  PhilippincM: 

Whereas  the  military  forces  under  my 
command  have  landed  on  Philippine  soil  as 
a  prelude  to  the  liberation  of  the  entire  ter- 
ritory of  the  Philippines;  and 

Whereas  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  has  been 
reestablished  In  the  Philippines  under  Presi- 
dent Sergio  Osmefia  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet;  and 

Whereas  under  enemy  duress  a  so-called 
government  styled  as  the  'Republic  of  tha 
Philippines"  was  established  on  October  14. 
1943,  based  upon  neither  the  free  expression 
of  the  people's  will  nor  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  la 
purporting  to  exercise  executive.  Judicial, 
and  legislative  powers  of  government  over  tha 
people. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Douglas  MacArthur,  gen« 
eral.  United  States  Army,  as  commander  la 
chief  of  the  military  forces  committed  to 
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the  liberation  of  the  Philippines,  do  hereby 
proclaim  and  declare: 

1.  That  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  Is,  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  sole  and  only  government 
having  legal  and  valid  Jurisdiction  over  the 
people  in  areas  of  the  Philippines  free  of 
enemy  occupation  and  control; 

2.  That  the  laws  now  existing  on  the  stat- 
ute books  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  are  in  full  force  and  effect 
and  legally  binding  upon  the  people  In  areas 
of  the  Philippines  free  of  enemy  occupation 
and  control; 

3.  That  all  laws,  regulations,  and  processes 
cf  any  other  government  In  the  Philippines 
than  that  of  the  said  commonwealth  are  null 
and  void  and  without  legal  effect  In  areas  of 
the  Philippines  free  of  enemy  occupation  and 
control:  and 

I  do  hereby  announce  my  purpose  progres- 
sively to  restore  and  extend  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  the  sacred  right  of  govern- 
ment by  constitutional  process  under  the 
regularly  constituted  commonwealth  gov- 
ernment as  rapidly  as  the  several  occupied 
areas  are  liberated  and  the  military  situa- 
tion will  otherwise  permit;  and 

I  do  enjoin  upon  all  loyal  citizens  of  the 
Philippines  full  respect  for.  and  obedience  to: 
the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  laws,  regulations. 
and  other  acts  of  their  duly  constituted 
Government  whose  seat  is  now  firmly  rees- 
tablished on  Philippine  soil. 

Douglas    MacArthtti, 
Generol.  United  States  Army. 

Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  support  of 
Filipinos  to  the  American  forces  would  be 
vital  to  the  success  of  the  invasion.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  issued  the  following  di- 
rections regarding  the  manner  in  which 
such  resistance  against  the  enemy  could 
be  carried  on.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
Instructions  were  addressed  to  the  "Pa- 
triots of  the  Philippines."  the  great  bloc 
of  loyal  Filipinos  who  resisted  Japanese 
strength  and  its  puppet  government  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Bataan: 

General  He.m)quarters, 
Southwest  Pacific  ArXa, 
Officz  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
To  the  Patriots  of  the  PhUippines: 

Seldom  has  a  military  commander  pene- 
trated enemy-occupied  shores  with  a  greater 
potential  of  interior  support  than  that  which 
I  today  rely  upon  from  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

It  is  a  support  whose  strength  is  measured 
largely  in  values  of  the  spirit — an  unconquer- 
able spirit  which,  despite  the  ordeal  of  war, 
still  remains  unbroken  and  defiant.  Such 
a  spirit,  born  of  a  desire  and  nurtured  upon 
a  determination  to  be  free,  inevitably  over- 
whelms material  force,  however  ruthlessly  ap- 
plied, and  rises  to  its  heights  when  the  hour 
for  liberation  strikes.    That  hour  has  struck. 

It  but  remains  to  guide  this  great  Interior 
force  to  maximum  utilization  without  ex- 
posing the  people  to  undue  and  needless 
sacrifice. 

I  shall  from  time  to  time  promulgate  spe- 
cific Instructions  to  guide  your  effort,  rely- 
ing fully,  however,  upon  your  innate  com- 
mon sense  to  gage  the  limitation  of  your 
local  action.  Your  general  course  of  conduct 
should  conform  as  far  as  practicable  with 
the  following  concepts: 

1.  Secure  your  families  with  such  food  as 
U  avaUabla  to  you,  as  rapidly  a*  possible 


at  points  away  from  vital  enemy  Installatlona 
which  our  mUltary  forces  shall  ceaselessly 
attack  with  Increasing  violence  untU  de- 
stroyed. 

2.  SupF>ort  the  local  commander  whom  X 
appoint  over  the  area  in  which  you  reside  or. 
If  none  is  so  appointed,  the  local  leader  of 
the  resistance  movement. 

3.  Avoid  any  assistance  to  the  enemy  but, 
to  the  contrary,  harass  him  Incessantly,  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so:  harass  him  by  disrupting 
his  means  of  communication  and  his  essen- 
tial lines;  harass  him  by  destroying  his  muni- 
tions, food,  fuel,  transport  and  other  vital 
supplies;  and  harass  him  by  cutting  down  or 
subduing  him  at  every  turn,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  know  no  rest  or  relaxation  within 
your  community — that  no  enemy  soldier  may 
escape  the  fate  which  inexorably  confronts 
all — death  or  surrender. 

4.  To  the  people  in  areas  far  removed  from 
the  zone  of  active  operations.  I  counsel  a 
period  of  alertness  and  preparation — a 
period  in  which  full  advantage  must  be  taken 
of  favorable  opportunities  to  strike  decisive 
blows,  but  In  which  premature  or  lU-con- 
sidered  action.  If  It  be  at  the  expense  of  need- 
less loss  of  life.  Is  to  be  avoided. 

5.  Above  all.  I  call  for  unity  among  the 
people — that  unity  so  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  maximum  strength  at  thla 
critical  time.  Let  the  depth  of  yotu-  patriot- 
ism and  your  love  of  freedom  rise  above  all 
differences,  factional  quarrels,  disputes,  and 
petty  Jealousies,  that  all  patriots  unfiinch- 
Ingly  may  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  toward 
a  common  destiny. 

The  duration  of  the  campaign  and  tha 
human  suffering  which  Inevitably  follows  In 
the  wake  of  war  will  be  determined.  In  large 
measure,  by  the  extent  of  your  support.  May 
God  strengthen  you  to  meet  this  test. 

Douglas  MacArthux. 

The  following  proclamation  directed 
to  the  Japanese  war  lords  calleti  to  their 
attention  their  responsibilities  to  care 
for  properly  all  prisoners  of  war.  civilian 
internees,  and  civilian  noncombatants : 
General  Hiadquarters. 
Southwest  Pacific  Aria. 
Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
To  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Japanese  Mili- 
tary   Forces    in    the    Philippines.    Field 
Marshal  Count   Terauchi: 
The  surrender  of  American   and  Filipino 
forces  In  previous  campaigns  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  made  In  full  reliance  that  prison- 
ers of  war  would  be  accorded  the  dignity, 
honor,  and  protection  provided  by  the  rules 
and  ciistoms  of  war. 

Since  then  unimpeachable  evidence  has 
been  furnished  me  of  degradation  and  even 
of  brutality  to  which  these  gallant  soldiers 
have  been  subjected.  In  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  code  of  martial  honor.  For  such  vio- 
lations the  Imperial  Japanese  Government 
will,  of  course,  be  fully  responsible  to  my 
Government. 

As  commander  In  chief  of  the  Allied 
forces  In  the  field,  I  shall  In  addition,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  present  campaign, 
hold  the  Japanese  mUltary  authorities  In 
the  Philippines  Immediately  lUble  for  any 
harm  which  may  result  from  failure  to  ac- 
cord prisoners  of  war,  civilian  internees, 
or  civilian  noncombatants  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  due  protection  to  which  they,  of 

right,  are  entitled  

Douglas  MacAitrtti, 
General,  United  States  Army, 

Commander  in  Chief, 


"A  Campaif*  Based  on  Mitrepresentatioa 
and  Deceit  to  Eastern  Fanners  and 
Dairymen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVZ3 

Monday.  November  27.  1944 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters  of 
the  new  Twenty-ninth  New  York  Con- 
gressional District  have  every  right  to 
expect  a  candidate  for  Congress  to  be  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  char- 
acter, and  to  insist  that  the  campaign 
be  conducted  on  a  high  plane  and  the 
Issues  presented  and  debated  in  a  fair 
and  truthful  manner. 

My  opponent  In  the  recent  campaign, 
Mr.  Augustus  W.  Bennit.  a  Newburgh 
lawyer,  however,  resorted  to  trickery  in 
attempting  to  mislead  the  voters  of  Dela- 
ware County,  through  the  use  of  misin- 
formation and  deceit.  In  September, 
Mr.  Benntt  addressed  an  appeal  to  the 
farmers  of  Delaware  County  which  he 
signed,  in  which  he  gave  what  he  called 
Hamilton  Fish's  Pr.rm  Voting  Record, 
and  showed  the  following  alleged  voles 
in  detail,  to  which  I  have  added  the  facts 
from  the  Congrkssionai.  Record: 

First: 

Voted  against — February  IS.  1BS8 — Increase 
of  funds  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

There  was  only  one  record  vote  on  the 
date  indicated,  which  dealt  with  the 
so-called  Boileau  amendment,  providing 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  Government  to  purchase 
an  additional  million  bales  of  cotton.  It 
just  so  happens  that  I  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  delving  into  this  problem,  and. 
after  consulting  with  Jesse  Jones,  then 
Chairman  of  the  R.  F.  C.  which  dis- 
pensed the  funds  to  be  appropriated,  I 
found  that  the  Federal  Government  at 
that  time  already  owned  4.800.000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  that  this  additional  ap- 
propriation was  to  be  used  to  buy  a  total 
of  6,000.000  bales.  In  a  speech  I  ex- 
plained that  I  was  In  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  proposal,  but  asked 
the  following  question: 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  worth- 
less cotton,  cotton  which  apparently  is  a 
total  loss — burn  It  or  ship  It  abroad?  We 
must  either  enable  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  sell  cotton  on  the  world  mar- 
kets or  burn  It  and  take  the  loss.  I  prefer 
to  sell  It  on  the  world  markets  and  bring 
several  hundred  million  dollars  back  to  this 
country  to  be  distributed  among  otir  cotton 
farmers. 

There  was  no  vote  on  the  passage  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  bill, 
and  any  attempt  by  Mr.  Bennet  to  mis- 
lead the  voters  to  believe  that  I  voted 
against  the  interests  of  the  farmers  in 
my  district  Is  simply  contrary  to  the 
facts.  I  supported  and  voted  for  all 
proper  farm-relief  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  preserving  the  farm  markets 
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and  In  the  interests  of  the  emstern 
farmers  and  for  fair  and  parity  prices 
for  them. 

flecond: 

Voted  «galn«t— March  23.  1»3C— approprta- 
tlon  for  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  BxHtnrr  deUberately  used  "C  C.  C." 
to  infer  that  this.  too.  was  an  ap^ropria- 
ttoo  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tlOD.  It  was  not— it  was  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  something  entirely 
different,  and,  furthermore,  there  was  no 
record  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill:  it 
was  passed  by  unanimous  consent. 
While  Mr.  Bsmtrr  may  plead  that  he 
did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  it  would 
merely  show  how  little  be  knows  about 
the  problems  of  tbe  farmers.  The  record 
win  ihow.  in  this  connection,  that  I 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  on  a  motion 
to  give  preference  to  World  War  veterans 
in  the  allocation  of  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  Jobs.  This  was.  therefore,  a 
douMf  NmrVri  attempt  to  defraud  and 
■Maad  the  voters  of  Delaware  County — 
tb«  bill  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
fann  relief  or  tbe  farm  problem,  as  Mr. 
Bnorar  inferred,  and  his  statement  that 
I  voted  against  the  bill  was  false.  I  went 
oo  record  for  preferential  consideration 
of  Jobs  for  veterans,  and  tbe  bill  was 
pMsed  unanimously. 

Third: 

Voted  agalnat— March  28.  1940— appropria- 
tion for  C.  C.  C. 

Again  this  was  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  not  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  as  Mr.  Bbmnet  would 
have  the  fanners  believe.  And.  again, 
the  bill  was  passed  without  a  record  vote. 
X  voted  acAinst  an  amendment  to  in- 
Cirsow  tbe  apiiropriations  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  from  $79,635,000  to 
$97,085,000.  which  the  committee  had 
recommended.  The  misrepresentation 
here  is  the  very  evident  intent  of  Mr. 
Bbkhst  to  have  the  farmers  believe  the 
appropriation  was  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — for  their  welfare — 
which  was  not  so.  At  no  time  did  he 
state  the  fact  that  the  vote  was  for  an 
increase  of  appropriations  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  House  com- 
mittee which  had  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  proposal,  and  that  I  had  voted 
merely  to  uphold  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

Fourth: 

^Msd   agminat— May    8.    1940— funds    for 
Agricultural  Kztenslon  Serrlce. 

The  vote  to  which  Mr.  Bsmrrr  refers 
was  merely  on  a  question  of  agreeing  to 
a  conference  report,  and  Members  of  the 
were  asked  to  support  the  con- 
i  of  tbe  House  as  against  a  proposal 
of  tbe  Senate  to  make  certain  additional 
•2)propriations  for  maintenance  of  Ex- 
tension Service  agencies  in  certain 
Btates.  which  did  not  involve  New  York 
State  nor  tbe  purposes  of  the  bill  Itself. 
While  it  is  quite  apparent  from  Mr.  Bkn- 
mr's  charge  that  he  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  procedure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Rkcou)  will  show 


ent  rely 


that  his  charge  is 
that  I  voted  merely  tc 
mlttee  and  the  managers 
and  not  against  the 
which  was  approved 
174. 
Fifth: 


in  error,  and 

uphold  the  com- 

of  the  House 

>ill.  as  he  alleges. 

a  vote  of  200  to 


Voted  against— May 
bandry  appropriation. 

This  case  Ls  identic4l 
Sixth: 

Voted   against— May 
ment  bill. 


a  :cept 


Here,  again,  the 
the    House    would 
amendment,  providinfe 
ments  on  wheat,  com 
the  only  one  at  issu; 
Dfwrr  Short,  of  Missouri 
the  House  position  as 


ne  ?er 


Farmera  In  my   dlstifct 
dairy  fanners,  and  that 
branch  of  the  agricultural 
poultry  raisers,  have 
dime  In  benefit  paymei 
Isuatlon.     It  seems  to 
agricultural  program 
between  farmers  and 
but  It  discriminates 
of  farmers  themselves 


Therefore.  I  voted  ii  i 
own  constituents  oi  \ 
aigainst  parity  payments  which  would 
have  increased  the  ost  of  feed  for  the 
dairy  stock  and  poult]  y  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Twenty-ninth  i  kjugressional  Dis- 
trict— and  Mr.  Benni  t's  attack  on  this 
vote  would  indicate  t  lat  he  favors  such 
discriminations  agair  st  our  own  dairy- 
men and  poultry  rais<  rs.  It  was  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  the  ests  blishment  of  these 
parity  prices  on  corr  that  deprived  the 
dairymen  and  poultiymen  of  the  feed 
they  sought  during  the  last  year  when 
the  farmers  of  the  diddle  West  could 
obtain  more  by  f eedir  g  it  to  the  pigs  and 
selling  pork  than  to  >ell  it  for  the  $1  07 
parity  price  established  on  corn,  which 
I  sought  for  many  m  )nths  to  raise,  and 
was  finally  able  to  he^p  do  so. 

Seventh: 

Voted   against — May   0.   1940— Increase   of 
funds  for  farm  surplus  payments 


1040 — animal  h\u- 

to  No.  4. 
,   1940— i)erlty-pay- 


que^tion  as  to  whether 

the    Senate 

for  parity  pay- 

and  tobacco,  was 

Representative 

summed  up 

oUows: 


particularly  the 

Is  the  biggest  single 

Industry,  and  the 

received  a  single 

from  the  Admln- 

me  that  the  whole 

dl  (criminates  not  only 

otf  er  classes  of  citizens 

certain  classes 


be' ween 


the  Interest  of  my 
this    proposal — 


t) 


These  farm  surplus 
tended  only  for  the  \f heat 
bacco  growers,  and 
discriminatory,     as 
charge  tmder  No.  6, 
and  poultry  raisers 
bare  statements  mad  > 
garding  these  two  v(ites 
the   facts  involved, 
fort  to  mislead  the 
Ing  that  they  had 
terests,  which  is  contrary 

Eighth: 


be  in 


Voted   against — May 
tlon  for  funds  for  nxra 


payments  were  in- 
com.  and  to- 
considered  them 
in     Mr.     BDonrr's 
the  dairy  farmers 
our  district.    The 
by  Mr.  Bennft  re- 
wlthout  giving 
constitutes   an   ef- 
ftnhers  into  believ- 
against  their  In- 
to the  fact. 


12,   1940 — appropria- 
electriflcatlon. 


This  simply  is  a  omplete  fabrication. 
and  without  any  f)undation  of  fact. 
The  House  recessed  m  May  10.  1940,  to 
May  13,  1940.  and  w^s  not  even  in  ses- 
sion on  May  12.  IMO.  There  was  no 
record  vote.  therefoJe,  In  the  House  on 
the  date  mentioned]  and.  furthermore, 
there  was  no  specif  c  roll  call  vote  for 
the  Rural  Electrifica  ion  Administration, 
R.  E.  A.,  throughoi  :  the  session. 


Address  Delivered  to  tke  Animal  Coaven- 
don  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  bj  Vke  Admiral  Ben  Moreell, 
United  Sutes  Navy,  at  New  Orleans, 
La^  on  November  24,  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  tf 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOtTTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
imsung  heroes  of  this  war  and  one  of  the 
military  statesmen  of  this  decade  is  Vice 
Admiral  Ben  Moreell.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  Navy  Department. 
His  was  the  responsibility,  and  sole  re- 
sponsibility, of  expanding  the  facilities 
of  our  great  navy  yards  and  construct- 
ing our  advance  bases  on  the  global  cir- 
cumference of  the  world.  Wherever  the 
Navy  was  sent,  Admiral  Moreell  was 
called  upon  to  perform  some  task  that  it 
might  better  perform  the  unparalleled 
duty  for  which  it  was  called.  As  the 
Navy  expanded  and  its  operations  be- 
came more  complex,  it  was  necessary  to 
create  an  organization  to  accompany  the 
marines  as  one  island  after  the  other 
was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Admiral  Moreell's  fertile  brain 
conceived  the  famous  Seabees.  referred 
to  by  one  great  admiral  as  the  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  Navy  since  the 
advent  of  steam.  In  order  to  equip  this 
famous  organization  with  the  necessary 
experience  in  construction  as  well  as 
ability  to  defend  themselves  from  the  as- 
sault of  the  enemy,  the  admiral  appealed 
to  organized  labor  to  assist  him  in  sup- 
plying the  personnel  needed.  Labor  re- 
sponded, and  to  date  70  percent  of  the 
membership  of  this  dauntless  organiza- 
tion comes  from  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor. 

In  this  construction  program  over  the 
years,  Admiral  Moreell  has  been  a  friend 
of  organized  labor.  On  many  occasions 
it  has  come  through  for  him.  Labor 
came  through  when  he  called  upon  It  for 
the  Seabees.  It  was  fitting,  therefore, 
that  he  address  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  New 
Orleans  on  November  24,  1944.  His  ad- 
dress is  timely  and  of  good  counsel  to 
both  capital  and  labor.  His  words  of 
wisdom  should  be  kept  In  mind  by  the 
great  body  of  which  we  are  all  Members. 
I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  yoiu:  permission, 
honored  to  place  this  fine  document  In 
the  RscORD,  and  preserve  it  among  the 
archives  for  future  generations. 

The  address  follows: 

Slightly  more  than  2  years  ago  I  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  building  trades  de- 
partment of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor at  their  conTentlon  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
At  that  time  our  production  for  war  pur- 
poses had  not  yet  reached  top  speed.  Our 
needs  were  overwhelming  and  we  were  faU- 
Ing  by  a  large  margin  to  meet  them. 

Since  then  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  wrought  a  modem  miracle.  The  pro- 
duction of  materiel  of  war  has  far  exceeded 
even  oiir  own  expectations,  and  we  have 
smothered   the  derisive  predictions  of  otir 
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enemies  in  an  avalanche  of  implements  of 
Tictory. 

It  is  appropriate  to  briefly  review  these 
accomplishments.  In  the  calendar  year  1941 
the  war  products  of  American  industry,  that 
Is,  plai)«s,  ships,  guns,  munitions,  fuels,  and 
other  implements  and  materials  of  war 
amounted  to  approximately  eight  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars'  worth.  In  1943  the 
amount  increased  nearly  fotirfold  to  thirty- 
one  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars.  In  1943 
It  again  almost  doubled  from  the  prevknia 
year  to  reach  a  total  of  fifty-six  and  one- 
quarter  bUIion  dollars,  and  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Eleptember  of  the  current  calendar 
year  we  had  attained  a  total  of  approximately 
forty-eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  All 
of  this  Is  exclusive  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram which  rose  from  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000 
in  1941  to  a  high  of  almost  913.000.000.000 
in  1942,  eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
1943,  and  two  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars 
up  to  and  Including  September  of  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year. 

This  is  trxily  a  record  to  make  one  proud. 
But  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  devoted,  loyal,  and  cooperative  efforts  of 
all  elements  of  our  people.  It  Is  the  product 
of  the  teamwork  of  government,  finance, 
labor,  and  management.  It  constitutes  s«b- 
stantlal  and  ccnclusive  proof  that  all  of  our 
people  can  and  will  work  together  to  achieve 
a  great  and  worthy  objective. 

What  are  the  practical  effects  of  this  great 
production?  The  axiswer  is  given  in  tbe  re- 
ports from  the  war  fronts  and  in  the  records 
of  our  progress  in  battle  during  the  past  2 
years.  Our  arms  have  met  with  success  in 
every  area.  Not  only  have  we  succeeded  in 
pushing  the  enemy  back  from  tbe  lines 
where  he  was  firmly  entrenched  but,  by  the 
preponderant  aiqilicatlon  of  Implements  and 
materiel  of  war.  we  have  succeeded  in  doing 
this  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  human 
lives  and  injuries  to  our  own  men.  Those 
are  the  values  of  massive  production,  first,  to 
assure  victory,  and,  second,  to  assure  victory 
with  a  minimum  expenditxire  of  our  most 
valuable  asset — the  lives  and  Umbs  of  our 
fighting  men  and  women. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  these  great  results  with- 
out difficulties,  without  frictions,  without 
controversies.  No  great  endeavor  of  such 
gigantic  dimeiuions  and  accomplished  In 
such  incredibly  short  time  could  be  achieved 
without  such  Interferences.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  required  superhuman  qualities 
which  neither  we  nor  others  possess.  When 
one  considers  that  the  accomplishment  of 
this  production  entitled  a  complete  reorien- 
tation of  all  phases  of  American  industry  and 
Involved,  in  many  cases,  tbe  migrations  of 
large  elements  of  oitf  population,  the  con- 
struction of  new  cities  and  the  rebuilding  of 
others,  the  rearrangement  of  our  social  and 
educational  processes,  all  to  be  accomplished 
while  production  was  mounting  ever  higher 
and  higher,  it  can  be  seen  why  frictions  and 
disruptions  would  inevitably  ensue. 

Nor  do  I  mean  to  imply  that  we  could  not 
have  done  better  had  we  been  able  to  avoid 
some  of  the  controversy  which  was  most 
instrumental  in  detracting  from  the  great 
record.  We  can  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  In  the 
past.  We  all  know  that  there  have  been 
strikes  and  slow-downs  and  stoppages  which 
have  affected  our  war  production.  We 
ahotil'l  not  minimize  their  effects  nor  should 
we  exaggerate  them.  Attempts  to  gage  the 
harmfia  effects  of  strikes  by  measuring  ths 
man-hours  lost  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
man-hours  applied  to  war  production  are 
apt  to  result  in  distortions  of  tbe  true  pic- 
ture so.  In  like  maimer,  do  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  some  critics  of  labor  that  lost 
man-hours  would  result  in  major  disasters 
on  the  battlefields.    To  me,  tbe  most  destruc- 
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tiv*  effect  of  strikes  and  sit-downs  and  slow- 
downs in  time  of  war  is  that  they  set  a 
standard  of  moral  complacency  and  of  indif- 
ference to  community  responsibility  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  that  high  Idealism 
which  has  always  marked  the  oonduct  of 
Americans  and.  In  particular,  of  ths  great 
majority  of  organised  labor  In  time  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

It  behooves  us  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  our  record  not  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
demning any  group  or  groups  in  our  body 
politic,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rearranging 
otir  procedures  with  a  view  to  avoiding  past 
mistakes.  There  have  been  self-seekers  and 
obstructionists  in  finance  and  management. 
Just  as  there  have  been  self-seekers  and  ob- 
structionists in  labor.  Both  are  at  fault  and 
both  are  to  be  condemned.  But  their  activi- 
ties constitute  no  warrant  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  loyal  and  devoted 
workers  in  both  camps  whose  prime  objec- 
tive has  always  been  to  win  the  war  in  a 
minimum  of  time  and  with  a  minimum  of 
cost  in  human  lives  and  Umbs. 

Certainly  no  one  who  has  been  Intimately 
connected  with  our  great  war-production 
operations  can  fail  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  great  mass  of  ovir 
citizens,  no  matter  what  their  status.  If 
this  were  not  true,  we  would  not  be  where 
we  are  today  and  the  great  achievements  In 
battle  of  which  we  receive  word  almost  daUy 
would  not  be  recorded.  The  failure  or  suc- 
cess of  an  operation  must  be  judged  by  the 
over-all  results  accomplished  and  not  by  the 
efficiency  of  Individual  details  of  the  various 
functions  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole. 
In  a  mechanism  as  huge  and  complicated  as 
Is  our  war-production  program,  there  are 
bound  to  be  parts  which  will  temporarily 
get  out  of  adjustment  «nd  groan  and  creak 
until  remedial  meas\xres  are  applied.  But 
the  over -all  progress  of  the  machine  need 
not  be  materially  affected.  In  the  present 
instance,  this  country  has  shown  to  the 
world  what  is  admitted  by  «J1.  friend  and 
foe.  to  be  a  prodigy  of  production. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  tbe  Immediate 
future?  There  has  been  issued  In  recent 
months  many  overoptimlstlc  predictions  of 
events  to  come.  Superficial  observers  of  local 
successes  In  trattle  and  of  accumulated  Allied 
war  power  have  seen  fit  to  predict  early  ter- 
minations of  the  war  in  both  European  and 
Pacific  areas.  The  results  of  these  enthu- 
siastic statements,  which  In  the  ultimate 
analysis  can  be  classified  largely  as  wishful 
thinking,  have  been  most  unfortunate.  We 
have  .seen  a  slouing  down  of  war  production 
and  large  migrations  of  workers  from  TltaJ 
industries  whose  war  tasks  are  far  from  com- 
pleted. Management,  by  overemphasising 
the  urgency  of  reconversion  for  post-war  pro- 
duction, has  encouraged  these  migrations  and 
this  has  contributed  to  tbe  slow-down. 

There  is  still  a  tremendous  work  to  be 
done.  The  news  from  the  European  area  In 
the  recent  past  would  indicate  the  expendi- 
ture of  materiel  of  war  by  our  armies  at  a  rate 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
The  resistance  of  the  enemy  Is  Increasing  in 
Intensity,  and  this  presages  the  need  for 
more  and  more  power  if  we  are  to  destroy 
him  without  expending  large  ntmiljers  of  our 
own  forces. 

In  the  Pacific  our  recent  landing  In  the 
Philippines  marked  a  noUble  advance,  but 
still  leaves  us  far  from  our  ultimate  goal.  The 
fierce  resistance  of  tbe  Japanese  In  the  face 
of  annihilating  fire  from  American  forces  U 
Indicative  of  the  intensity  of  the  campaign 
which  lies  ahead.  A  recent  calculation  indi- 
cates that  the  Japanese  empire  now  has  under 
its  domination  approximately  2.990.000  square 
miles  of  territory  and  approximately  460.000.- 
000  people.  In  the  continental  United  States 
we  have  an  area  of  3.000.000  square  mUes  with 
132.000.000  people.     Certainly  no  one  would 


attempt  to  equate  tht  productivity  of  the 
people  and  mantifactorles  In  the  areas  imder 
Japanese  control  with  our  own.  But  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  we  ar«  faced  with  the 
obligation  of  carrying  the  attack  across  vast 
oceans  to  distances  varying  from  7.000  to  9.- 
000  miles,  and  that  we  must  have  great  pre- 
ponderance in  quality  and  quantity  of  men 
and  materiel  If  we  are  to  achieve  victory 
within  a  reasonable  time  and  at  mlnlmtun 

COEt. 

I  make  a  plea,  therefore,  for  unrelenting 
application  to  the  task  still  ahead  by  all  part* 
of  otir  Industrial  prcductlve  mechlne.  Re- 
laxation now  will  lengthen  the  struggle,  win 
cost  us  lives,  and  will  defer  the  day  when  we 
can  apply  our  knowledge  and  otir  skills  to  the 
all -Important  task  of  reorienting  our  national 
life  and  redirecting  its  energies  to  the  pvir- 
suns  of  peace.  The  war  Is  not  almost  over. 
There  are  great  deeds  yet  to  be  performed. 

We  cannot  let  up  or  slow  down  tintil  the 
final  whistle  blows:  and  even  then  we  wUI 
be  faced  with  the  great  task  of  reconversion 
and  reconstruction.  While  the  task  of  win- 
ning the  war  which  still  confronts  us  must 
net  be  minimized,  we  are.  I  believe,  obligated 
to  look  ahead  to  the  equally  Important  task 
cl  winning  the  peace  and  establishing  our 
war  gains  on  a  firm  base  of  future  benefits 
for  our  people. 

Labor.  In  collaboration  with  other  elenMnts 
of  our  population,  must  share  in  our  poat- 
war  obligations.  Foremost  amongst  these  Is 
the  obligation  to  establish  a  strong  and  last- 
ing peace  so  that  we  will  not  again.  In  the 
near  future,  be  faced  with  the  task  of  fight- 
ing another  war.  We  thought.  In  1918.  that 
we  bad  successfully  fought  a  war  to  end  all 
wars,  but  23  years  later  we  are  engaged  In 
a  greater  and  bloodier  conflict.  This  time  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  statesmen  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  the  past  and  establish  a  peaca 
which  will  last. 

I  believe  that  I  express  the  views  of  thoss 
in  public  authority  when  I  state  that  there 
Is  imposed  upon  the  rlgbteoiis  an  obligation 
to  be  strong;  otherwise  we  shall  yield  strength 
to  the  imjust  and  to  tbe  oppressor.  Coopera- 
tion with  all  nations  of  good  will  must  be 
achieved.  But.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  ws. 
in  concert  with  our  allies,  must  be  prepared 
to  exert  our  armed  might  to  asaure  our  con- 
tinued existence  under  acceptable  standards 
of  Uving.  and  in  free  competition  with  the 
free  peoples  of  the  earth.  We  must  be  wUl- 
ing  and  able  to  exert  sufficient  force.  If  need 
be.  to  support  and  make  effective  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  have  assiuned  under  our  na- 
tional foreign  policies.  Experience  has 
taught  us  that  though  we  may  outlaw  clvU 
violence,  an  eOclent  police  department  U  • 
profitable  Investment. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  Into  a  dlacuaaloa 
ot  the  various  proposals  which  have  beea 
made  for  the  establishment  of  International 
maintenance  of  peace  organizations,  or  for 
the  domination  of  international  affairs  by 
one  or  more  oi  the  strong  powers,  with  tbe 
possible  colialwration  of  others.  I  do.  how- 
ever, make  a  plea  for  the  active  participation 
of  this  and  similar  organisatkms.  and  of  every 
indivldal  citiaens,  in  the  solution  of  this 
basic  problem,  which  is  of  transcendent  im- 
portanoe  to  the  welfare  of  otu-  country.  Z 
stress  the  obligation  which  rests  on  each  indi- 
vidual to  maintain  an  active  and  aggreaalve 
Interest  in  tbe  establishment  of  a  sound 
peace  and  to  seek,  by  all  proper  mwilM.  to 
make  his  views  known  to  his  govcnuaent. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  to  lecture  on  the  ob- 
ligations of  citizenship  and  the  duty  of  tbe 
Individual  to  participate  to  the  limit  of  his 
opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  goveriuxtentel 
affairs.  In  the  post-war  world  this  olaltga- 
ticm  will  be  at  even  greater  Importaaoe. 
There  should  be.  In  each  citizen,  a  peraooal 
I  sense  of  responsibUity  for  the  condition  and 
I  functioning  of  his  Oovenunent  and  of  ttoa 
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aponent  parta  thereof.  It  la  only  by  thl« 
_  %DB  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the  action* 
of  our  sutesmen,  who  will  eaUbllah  the  peace. 
Win  reflect  the  determinations  of  o\ir  people. 

I  iMHiiiMlMn  here  the  feeling  of  the  men 
and  VOBMB  In  the  armed  forces  that,  harlng 
done  the  Job  once,  they  must  not  be  let  down 
by  our  failure  to  follow  through  and  win  the 
peace,  as  w«  vUl  win  the  war. 

There  la  a  aecond  obligation,  the  obligation 
which  resta  upon  the  community  to  estab- 
lish the  industrial  life  of  this  country  on  a 
•table  and  prosperous  base.  I  do  not  share 
the  optnlotia  of  those  prophets  of  gloom  who 
pruarh  throogbout  the  land  that  a  terrible 
and  dcatmctlTe  depreaslon  is  Inevitable  after 
tbls  war.  To  subscribe  to  that  doctrine  Is  to 
admit  that  we  have  lost  the  game  before  the 
opening  whistle  blows.  Rather  would  I  dwell 
on  the  thought  that  the  end  of  this  war  will 
•ee  this  coxmtry  with  the  greatest  Industrial 
productive  potential,  In  men  and  materiel. 
In  the  hUtcry  of  the  world.  Our  people  are 
trained  In  the  operation  of  tbe  Intricate  ma- 
chinery of  modem  production.  We  are  young 
and  energetic  and  courageous.  The  end  of 
the  war  wUl  find  us  with  the  greatest  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  in  history — some  50.000.000 
tons.  We  shall  have  a  great  air  fleet,  which 
can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  peaceful  com- 
mwce.  and  we  shall  have  ample  means  for 
atrpimn*'  prodtictlon.  We  shall  have  the 
gnatMt  Navy  in  the  world,  supported  by  ade- 
quate baaea  at  strategic  locations.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  support  our  International 
p^MTttt  and  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the 
seas  and  of  free  commercial  Intercourse  be- 
tween all  nations.  Atx>ve  all,  we  shall  have  a 
people  Imbued  with  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
venture. 

Let  us  not  underestimate  tbe  magnitude 
of  tbe  taak  but.  by  the  same  token,  let  ua  not 
fear  It.  Our  total  current  production  for 
war  purposes  alone  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
•70.000.000.000  a  year.  Bven  with  due  allow- 
ances for  shrinkage  In  production  when  the 
war  pressure  has  been  removed  and  for  con- 
versions to  civilian  needs,  there  must  be 
found  new,  profitable,  and  permanent  out- 
lets for  a  large  part  of  this  productive  ca- 
pacity. We  cannot  ourselves  consume  indefi- 
nitely all  of  this  great  Industrial  production. 
We  mxist  trade  in  order  to  obtain  t>asic  raw 
materials  for  our  own  consumption  and  in 
order  to  dlspoae  of  our  surpliis  industrial 
products. 

To  those  who  look  upon  the  future  with 
fear  and  trembling  I  say:  Compare  our  lot 
with  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
If  we  despair,  what  hope  is  there  for  them? 
TUa  great  country  can  ahow  the  way  to  a 
h^ber  standard  of  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  than  any  of  us  had  thought  possible. 
But  it  win  require  bold  and  unselfish  leader- 
ship of  the  highest  order  If  we  are  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  our  fighting 
men  and  women  and  their  children  can  re- 
ceive the  Just  rewards  for  their  sacrifices. 

In  order  that  we  can  reap  the  fruits  of  our 
past  labors  the  great  triumverate  of  American 
industry — finance,  labor,  and  management — 
must  work  together  toward  a  conunon  ob- 
jective. We  have  made  much  progress  In 
recent  years  along  the  paths  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  cooperative  achievement.  Par- 
seeing  indxistrlallsts  realise  now  that  no  one 
tfcmant  in  cur  popvimMlaa  can  prosper  at  the 
aiiisnss  of  others.  PkWBee  and  management 
eannot  prosper  at  the  expense  of  labor,  latmr 
cannot  prosper  at  the  expense  of  finance  or 
management.  They  rlre  or  fall  together.  A 
healthy  body  requires  that  all  parts  of  the 
body  be  healthy.  Tou  cannot  have  a  vigorous 
body  If  tbe  lungs  are  good  but  the  heart  Is 
bMi. 

finance,  labor,  and  management  must  work 
tofstber.     These  three  are  like  tbe  apexes 
equllcteral   triangle   which   Is   called 
itry."    No  one  of   these  can   be  per- 
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mltted  to  rise  above  the 
balancing  the  whole  and 

In  a  larger  sense,  it  is 
all  elements  of  our  body 
ward  or  backward  together 
dustry,  and  agriculture  are 
pressed  together,  and  no 
prosper  for  long  at  the 

It  is  conceded  that  the 
try's  indiistrial  life  is 
private  enterprise.    Of  this 
labor  Is  a  vital  part      ~ 
must  be  heard,  therefore. 
government  and  of  Industiy 
share  In  determ'nlng  basic 
By  the  same  token,  labor 
responsibility    for    making 
strong,  vibrant,  dynamic 
our    greatest    safeguard 
anism  and  despotism 
the  keystone  in  the  arch 
the  responsibility  for 
of  labor  so  as  to  merit 
fidence  and  esteem  of 
with  the  leaders  of  labor, 
to  discuss  the  varlotis 
times  oppressive,  labor 
we  have  had  to  contend  in 
I  do  want  to  voice  a  mode^ 
that  such  measures.  If 
will  act  to  destroy  public 
ability  of  your  leadership 
of  obligation  to  tbe  whole 
the  inevitable  reaction  of 
legislation. 

Tours  U  tbe  obligation 
discharges  its  responsibiUI  y 
welfare  so  tbat  all  of  us  wl  1 
to  the  fullest  the  producls 
and  the  fruits  of  oiir  resou 
the  words  of  Justice 
eral  thinker.  "The  one  flna  I 
can  Improve  the  condltloi 
to  produce  more  In  order 
more  to  divide." 

Now,  I  want  to  record 
sonal  Indebtedness  to  o 
the  early  days  of  this  wa 
evident  that  we  would 
things  for  the  support  ol 
off  places  under  trying 
quently  under  enemy  fire 
tbe  task  of  organizing 
from  the  ground  up,  a 
force  that  would  also  be 
necessity  demanded. 

I  called  upon  organized 
that  task.     They  did  so 
with  generosity,  and  wltfi 
result  has  been  that 
regiment  of  some  3.300 
December  1941  we  have 
construction  force  of  250. 
distributed   to  all  of  tbe 
partaking  in  all  of  the 
I  refer  to  the  Navy's 
popularly  known  as  the 

Organized  labor  may 
In  the  fact  that  this 
and  has  received,  the  hlgh( 
from  the  top  field 
and  Navy.     They  have 
operations  In  Africa,  Siciij 
Invasion  of  Prance,  in 
fensive  movements  in  the 
southwest  Pacific.    In 
they  are.  on  the  average, 
men  of  other  branches  of 
have  stood  the  gaff  and 
the  goods  under  tbe  mosi 
conditions.    We  estimate 
70  percent  of  the  men  in 
members  of  organised  l 
are  justified  In  looking 
fighting  representatives 
movement  of  this  countr 
you  regard  their  a 
same  pride  as  I  do. 
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In  order  that  you  may  have  some  visual 
account  of  the  work  of  these  men.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  arranging  for  the  pres- 
entation of  a  motion  picture  depicting  the 
activities  of  the  Seabees  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  arti- 
ficial harbors  used  in  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  which  made  possible  the  support 
of  the  Allied  armies  in  France.  This  film  has 
been  classified  as  secret  tmtil  quite  recently. 
It  is  now  released  and  is  being  shown  pub- 
licly here  for  the  first  time.  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  it. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  thank  Ur.  Green  and 
the  other  officials  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  this  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 
During  the  past  6  trying  years  I  have  had 
many  dealings  with  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  and.  while  I  cannot  say  that  we  have 
always  been  completely  In  agreement,  I  do  say 
that  oxir  negotiations  have  always  been  con- 
ducted on  a  high  plane  of  complete  mutual 
confidence  and  high  esteem,  and  of  frankness 
and  fair  play.  In  that  spirit,  we  will  win  the 
war  and  the  peace  to  follow. 


Gen.  Georfe  C.  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.ARENDS 

or  ILLIIfOXS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal under  date  of  November  25,  1944. 
This  editorial  calls  attention  to  and  em- 
phasizes the  lact  that  General  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  has  earned  and  is  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  splen- 
did and  outstanding  military  leadership 
he  has  given  this  country  during  these 
trying  times  of  war.  Truly,  if  any  bless- 
ing can  ever  be  said  to  come  from  any 
war.  then  we  of  this  country  enjoy  such 
a  blessing  through  having  a  soldier  like 
Qen.  George  Marshall  as  our  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Congress,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  pass 
promptly  the  bill  authorizing  the  contin- 
uance of  General  Marshall  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  So  deeply  has  he  engraved  his  name 
upon  the  hearts  of  our  people,  that  to  them 
he  Is  ageless,  since  they  gage  him  not  by 
his  years  but  by  his  performance.  True  he 
bears  those  years  lightly,  although  the  work 
he  has  done  and  the  burden  he  has  carried, 
have  been  sufficient  to  break  down  a  man 
of  even  unusual  physique.  From  him  as  the 
center  of  military  authority,  have  emanated 
the  plans  and  directions  which  have  pro- 
vided the  Nation  with  the  most  powerful 
and  modernly  equipped  armies  this  coun- 
try, or  Indeed  any  other,  not  excluding  Rus- 
sia, has  ever  known.  His  was  and  Is  the 
responsibility  for  hoiislng,  feeding,  clothing, 
and  training  the  draftee,  for  the  selection  of 
leaders  amongst  them  and  the  creation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  of 
the  fine  officer  corps  which  now  exists,  for  the 
development  and  adoption.  In  conjunction 
with  the  President's  staff  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  himself,  and  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  of  the  strategic  plans  which 
have  worked  out  so  brilliantly  to  the  undo- 
ing of  our  enemies.  His  thought  has  been 
primarUy  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  OI 
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(we  have  not  forgotten  th<»  burst  of  anger 
which  followed  his  discovery  of  a  lack  of 
blankets  In  one  company's  quarters  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  his  Instant  re- 
quirement that  such  cover  should  have  pri- 
ority: nor  his  refusal  to  permit  a  single  ad- 
vance unless  he  knew  the  men  vrere  trained 
and  ready  and  thoroughly  equipped — Ameri- 
can life  Is  too  precious  to  him  to  be  thrown 
away  because  of  Insufficient  weapons  and  pro- 
tection). With  the  utmost  care  he  has  se- 
lected the  leaders  of  armiefl  and  all  general 
officers,  and  Intolerant  of  Inefficiency  or  Im- 
proper conduct,  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
relieve  and  demote  those  w1m>  have  faUed  to 
meet  the  high  standard  he  has  set.  PulUng 
m  harness  with  Admiral  King,  he  has  given 
a  demonstration  of  harmony  between  the 
services  never  before  witnessed,  and  their 
example  in  addition  to  explicit  orders,  has 
produced  teamwork  in  operation  which  have 
been  highly  effective,  as  shown  by  the  cam- 
paigns in  Africa  and  Europe  and  by  the 
amphibious  successes  we  have  won.  No 
Chief  of  Staff  could  be  of  any  value  who 
did  not  enjoy  the  good  will  of  Congress. 
This  General  ICarshall  possesses  In  a  superla- 
tive degree,  due  to  his  understanding  of  tbe 
responsibility  of  that  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  his  frequent  contacts  with  the  Mem- 
bers and,  especially,  the  Military  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Oommittees.  and  to  his  frankness  in 
off-the-record  reports  to  them  on  our  situa- 
tion. Backed  and  trusted  as  he  is  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  having  the  supreme 
confidence  of  our  fighting  forces,  and  held 
In  affectionate  respect  by  Congress,  it  foUows 
that  the  legislation  continuing  him  as  Chief 
of  Staff  wlU  be  enacted  unanimously.  In 
only  one  respect  would  we  like  the  legisla- 
tion amended.  That  Is  to  append  to  it  the 
thanks  of  Congress.  Surely  that  would  be 
a  small  token  of  appreciation  of  the  great 
work  he  has  done,  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  add  that  it  would  be  an  expression  ot  the 
Nation's  regard  and  respect  for  him.  and  be 
so  welcomed  by  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  Ktw  jnacT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondan.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  therein  a  speech  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Freer.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  for  tbe  constructive 
remarks  made  by  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  his  address 
before  the  Radio  Executives  Club  of  New 
York  City  on  Monday,  November  20, 1944. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  work  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  business  to  maintain 
high  standards  in  advertising,  and  busi- 
ness ethics  generally. 

The  New  York  City  Better  Business 
Bureau,  of  which  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  has  on  many  occasions  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  an 
effort  to  keep  advertising  by  business  on 


a  high  level,  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  the  purchasing  public,  but  also  for  the 
protection  of  business  itself. 

It  is  very  enco^iraging  to  have  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Freer,  recognize  In  his  speech 
that  the  better  business  bi;reaus  have 
been  cooperative  and  helpfulm  the  work 
of  the  Commission. 

ntaasAi,  tbadb  ooxiiiasioif's  Durxas 

The  Pederal  Trade  Commission  was  set  up 
by  Congress  in  1914.  It  Is  an  Independent 
agency  with  quasl]udtcial  duties.  Congress 
gave  it  the  task  of  preventing  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  and  unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  and  prtlctlces  througli  compulsory  pro- 
ceedings where  necessary  and  through  volun- 
tary effort  where  possible. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commission  should  be  so  closely  associated  in 
the  public  mind  vnth  the  advertising  Indus- 
try, or  even  why  it  should  occupy  the  wide 
horixon  It  seems  to  fUl  In  the  outlook  of 
broadcasting.  The  Commission  has  manifold 
duties  beyond  the  prevention  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive acts  and  practices  in  commerce  and 
the  making  of  general  investigations  of  busi- 
ness condixrt  under  the  organic  act.  Under 
the  Robinson-Patman  amendment  It  deals 
with  price  discriminations  and  imder  other 
sections  of  the  Clayton  Act  with  tying  and 
exclusive-dealing  contracts,  acquisitions  of 
capital  stock  and  lntp<-looking  directorates 
In  competing  corporations.  It  administers 
also  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act. 
now  of  growing  Importance  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  post-war  foreign  trade. 
And  It  administers  the  Wool  Products  Label- 
ing Act  designed  to  protect  Industry,  trade, 
and  the  consumer  against  the  tmrevealed 
presence  of  substitutes  and  mlxtiu-es  In  wool 
products. 

APVBITIglWQ   XSPOR 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  about  4  years 
ago.  I  stated  that  the  Commission  had  an- 
nounced that  advertising  had  been  selected 
as  one  of  several  speclflc  phases  of  distribu- 
tion deemed  appropriate  to  a  factual  study 
of  methods  and  costs  of  distribution.  Be- 
cause of  apprehension  expressed  by  some  that 
the  study  might  smear  advertising.  I  offered 
the  opinion  that  advertising  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  a  fair  Inquiry  Into  its  place  In  the 
distributive  system.  The  Commission's  re- 
port, essentally  a  study  of  peacetime  adver- 
tising methods  and  costs,  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress and  a  summary  thereof  published  on 
October  30.  I  invite  yotir  reading  of  this  re- 
port, which  ^eaks  for  Itself. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  contains 
an  analysis,  by  media,  of  advertising  expendi- 
tures totaling  97 1.40a  ,607  of  548  corporations 
In  17  industries  for  tbe  year  1B38.  The  pro- 
portional amount  spent  cm  radio  advertising, 
18.3  percent  of  the  total,  exceeded  that  for 
any  other  media,  although  only  1  company 
out  of  4  used  radio. 

By  way  of  a  commercial  on  behalf  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  I  can  teU  you  that  the  full 
text  of  this  report  will  be  off  the  press  about 
December  15.  1944. 


TBAos  comrwoaf 

The  OommlsBlon  is  no  copy  censor  and  has 
no  desire  to  become  one.  It  has  no  author- 
ity to  proceed  against  an  advertiser  unless 
his  commercials  are  deceptive  or  misleading. 
Therefore,  with  those  who  prefer  the  old  ex- 
travagant and  happy  days.  I  view  wi^  no 
alarm  the  prospective  return  of  automobile 
advertising  stressing  the  red  horn  button  on 
the  1948  models  distinguishing  them  from 
the  preceding  year's  green  horn-button  Jobs. 


THE  Tone  ASBTCKIB 

Truth  in  Advertising,  the  topic  I  was  as- 
signed. Is  quite  appropriate  as  chief  point  of 
contact  at  which  the  Federal  Trade  Oommls- 
sion  touches  your  great  industry.  In  view  ot 
your  tremendous  scope,  your  almost  mlxao- 
ulous  achievements  In  war  and  peace,  and 
your  almost  limitless  ^.uture,  my  subject  la 
paradoxically  both  relatively  small  and  yet 
all  comprehensive.  I*^  confidence  begets 
friendship,  and  with  both  all  things  art 
possible. 

A  few  years  ago  I  spoke  before  the  Ad- 
vertising Club  of  New  York  on  virtually  the 
same  topic,  and  I  commented  then  that 
"anyone  who  insists  that  the  truth  must  be 
varnished,  distorted,  or  abandoned  in  order 
to  advertise  effectively  Is  slandering  your  pro- 
fession; and  •  •  •  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  never  required  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  advertising  claim  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  It  is  deceptive  or  mislead- 
ing In  some  partlc\ilar.  •  •  •  The  only 
censor  that  advertising  need  seriously  c.u- 
sider  Is  public  opinion." 

While  no  person  or  group  recalls  with 
exactitude  what  they  have  listened  to.  Im- 
pressions of  what  they  have  heard  have  been 
recorded;  and  while  I  am  no  expert,  I  do 
venture  to  assert  that  your  reputation  de- 
pends upon  truthful  character  of  the  air- 
wave Impressions  recorded  on  the  public 
mind. 

Public  opinion  polls  and  research  groups 
have  so  sounded  the  public's  listening,  read- 
ing, and  buying  habits,  that  most  any  busi- 
ness can  buy  a  reasonable  facslmUe  of  a  dis- 
sected consumer.  Probably  on  the  theory 
that  turn  about  is  fair  play,  cons\imers  today 
are  showing  quite  an  Interest  In  the  mer- 
chandising habits  of  business. 

For  example,  the  October  9,  1944.  tsstie  of 
Drug  Trade  News,  in  reporting  a  "definitely 
skeptical  attlttide"  toward  advertising  claim* 
reflected  In  a  Health  Teaching  Syllabus  cir- 
culated by  the  New  York  State  Education  De- 
partment. Usted  the  foUowlng  criteria  and 
procedure  for  judging  tbe  soundness  of  adver- 
tising claims: 

"Are  the  statements  absolute  outright 
facts?  Are  the  statements  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  advertiser  wants  you  to  think  they 
are  facts,  and  worded  In  such  a  way  that 
the  facts  are  not  stated  but  InUmatedf 
Checking  of  packaged  goods  to  compare  radio 
commercials  with  actual  labeling  Is  advo- 
cated." 

Radio  advertising,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
report  of  tbe  Commission,  now  Is  at  a  most 
advantageous  position,  as  to  both  profits  and 
prestige.  Networks  and  Independent  stations 
share  in  this  prosperity.  Isnt  this  a  good 
time  to  consider  whether  proper  safeguards 
may  not  be  indicated  to  protect  the  whole  In- 
dustry from  loss  of  face  through  practices  of 
an  unethical  minority? 

AppUcations  for  econplaints  to  tbe  Cam- 
mlsslon  come  from  many  sotiroes  and  In  ac- 
eordanoe  with  Its  pOUcy.  remain  anonymous. 
Probably  a  large  majority  originate  with 
competitors  and  deal  with  a  wide  variety  at 
practices  but  it  would  be  both  novel  and 
pleasing  to  the  Commission  to  receive  a  con- 
siderable volume  at  those  relating  to  adver- 
tising from  the  advertising  Industry.  That 
Is  where  a  majority  of  such  applications 
ahoold  originate. 


COMMISSION  Aovxansmo 

SU«VS«1 

A  majority  of  the  matters  eonsklsrsd  by 
the  Commission  Involve  chaigss  ot  false  or 
misWrilng  advertising.  Althoiigb  a  large 
number  of  the  proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
Commission  orlglnjite  from  complaints  by 
a  competitor  or  a  consumer,  others  are  Inltl- 
ated  In  the  Commission's  own  motion  and 
as  the  result  of  a  oonsUnt  siirvey  of  adver- 
tising maintained  by  Its  Radio  and  Periodical 
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DlTUion.  Begun  In  1M9.  th«  nirvey  wm  at 
ilr»t  limited  to  nu^aslnes  and  newspapers. 
It  was  expanded  In  1934  to  coyer  radio  com- 
aMrclals.  Sine*  1939  It  haa  Included  also 
■Mil-order  catalogs,  almanacs,  and  forelgn- 
tangtMt*  newspapers. 

During  tlM  year  ending  June  30.  1944,  the 
Commissions  Radio  and  Periodical  Division 
examined  298.970  advertlaemenU  contained 
In  1.792  editions  of  represenUtlve  newspapers 
and  9S7  tnwif  at  magazines  and  Journals.  It 
examined  also  837.719  broadcast  contlnvUtle* 
consisting  of  network  and  individual  station 
•crlpts  and  scripts  representing  the  built-in 
advertising  portions  of  transcription  record- 
ing productions.  From  these  scrlpu  19,512 
advertising  broadcast*  were  marked  for 
fxn'ther  study  as  containing  representatloni 
which  might  be  false  or  misleading. 

TlM  purpoae  and  eHect  of  this  scrutiny 
la  tirafold:  First,  advertising  representations 
appearing  open  to  question  are  promptly 
challenged:  Secondly,  representations  modi- 
fied as  a  result  of  Commission  action  are 
checked  for  pocelble  violation  of  the  Com- 
mlsalon's  order  or  the  advertiser's  stlpula- 
tJoii  to  discontinue  or  modify  his  previous 


se\  eral 


In  securing  the  materials  with  which  to  do 
this  Job  the  Commission  has  received  the 
cooperation  of  the  4  major  network  chains. 
19  regional  network  groups  and  transcription 
producers:  also  850  commercial  radio  stations, 
604  newspaper  publishers,  and  458  publishers 
of  magaslnes.  farm  Journals,  and  trade  pub- 
lications. This  cooperation  was  of  real  aid 
In  tbe  elimination  of  fOse  and  misleading 
atfvertlalng  and  deserves  the  public's  com- 
mendation as  well  as  the  Commission's 
appreciation. 


-LSA  poucin 

Tbe  Wheeler-Lea  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  make  mandatory 
a  high  standard  of  truth  In  connection  with 
the  advertUlng  of  foods,  drugs,  therapeutic 
devices  and  cosmetics.  Advertising  marked 
for  legal  review  by  the  Radio  and  Periodical 
3n  during  the  fiscal  year  related  to  1.903 
ities.  Of  these  65J>  percent  were 
as  drufla,  16.4  percent  as  cosmetics. 
and  IIJ  percent  as  food  designed  for  human 
or  animal  consumption.  Since  these  percent- 
ages add  up  to  82.6  percent,  commodltle* 
other  than  thoae  within  the  special  Wheeler- 
Lea  provisions  accounted  tot  only  17.4  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  law  empowers  the  commission  to  re- 
quire to  appear  In  each  and  every  advertise- 
ment of  a  food,  drtig.  curative  device  or  cos- 
metic full  and  comprehensive  warning  as  to 
potential  injury  which  may  result  from  con- 
ditions prescribed  in  the  advertisement  or 
under  conditions  which  are  customary  or 
usual.  As  a  concession  to  the  advertiser — 
although  one  not  deemed  Inconsistent  with 
tbe  commission's  duty  to  the  public — the 
eommlaalon  has  adopted  a  policy  of  permit- 
ting the  brief  but  significant  admonition, 
"caution:  tise  only  as  directed,"  to  represent 
the  full  warning  if  It  observes  that  full  tex- 
tual cautionary  lang\iage  la  set  forth  in  the 
labeling  or  on  the  label. 

On  programs  containing  more  than  one 
eammwdal.  each  separated  by  a  program  of 
eniertalnment.  the  coamlailon  has  required 
that  the  cautionary  statement  be  repeated 
with  each  commercial,  applying  thereby  the 
same  requirement  as  it  Imposes  on  magazine 
and  newspaper  advertisers  who  elect  to  insert 
more  than  one  advertisement  In  the  same 
issue  of  a  publication. 

Tike  Radio  Dtvlaion  makes  spot  checks  from 
time  to  time  to  detennlne  whether  the  warn- 
ing statanent.  "caution:  use  only  as  direct- 
ed." appearing  in  stipulations  and  orders 
relating  to  potentially  Injurious  drug  or  cos- 
metic preparations,  is  being  slurred  or  de- 
emphasised  in  coounercials;  and  whether  In 
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programs    containing 
separated  by  entertalnmen 
tlon    Is    repeated,      ~ 
omitted  the  "caution 
or  who  in  subetance  hai^  t 
only  as  directed  In  a  glass 
are  cautioned  to  Uke  only 
best  results,"  have  been  li 
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compliance. 

It  is  "unlawful"  (sec 
semlnate,  or  cause  to  be 
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tlve  device  or  cosmetic: 
certain  conditions  (sec 
from  criminal  liability, 
and  radio  broadcast  licensees 
tlon    from    civil    pro 
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parties  to  Commission 
however,    the    Commlssio 
taken  to  so  Join  either 
stations  where  they  wen 
done  no  more  than  serve 
media.'    Where 
been  Joined  It  has  been 
tlon   in    the   preparation 
advertising.    Likewise,  a 
Joined  only  where  It  a 
personnel    bad    largely 
preparation  of  the  false 
stations  thus  acting  in  thi 
tlsing  agents  may  be  joint  d 
proceedings  arising  out  o 
vertislng.  in  the  preparation 
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We  meet  today  on 
full  accord  with  the 
nxlsleading  advertising  is 
ful  not  only  to  tbe  publ 
to  business,  particularly 
vertislng. 

In  spite  of  our 
principles,  differences   of 
ally  arise  over  their 
cases,    particularly   to 
cases  where  the  deceptlor 
tlon.  ambiguity,  or  half- 
of   deceptive    Impression 
cases  win  continue  In  the 
the  Commission,  their  n 
direct  ratio  ^Ith  the 
and  startling  copy 
limping  sales  of  old 
ties  have  been  rather 
to  the  public  In  the  past. 

Unfortunately,  there  1 
for  determining  In 
line  advertising  copy  will 
as  false  and  misleading, 
mission,  nor  the  courts 
mission  cases,  have  been 
script  writer  with  a  simpt< 
sure  to  keep  his 
clsm.    The  Supreme  Cour  : 
process  of  individual  case 
tlon  utilized  by  the 
"Judicial  Inclusion  and 
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in  grammatical  construction.  Their  educa- 
tion in  parsing  a  sentence  has  either  been 
neglected  or  forgotten.  •  •  •  The  law 
is  not  made  for  experts  but  to  protect  the 
public — that  vast  multitude  which  Includes 
the  Ignorant,  the  unthinking,  and  the  credu- 
lous, who,  In  making  purchases  do  not  stop 
to  analyze  but  too  often  are  governed  by  ap- 
pearances and  general  Impressions.  •  •  • 
Advertisements  are  Intended  not  'to  be  care- 
fully dissected  with  a  dictionary  at  hand,  but 
rather  to  produce  an  impression  upon"  proe- 
pectlve  purchasers." 

Another  Federal  court  warns  us  that  "words 
and  sentences  may  be  literally  and  technically 
true  and  yet  be  framed  in  such  a  setting  as 
to  mislead  or  deceive." 

Some  of  you  may  be  Interested  In  concrete 
examples  of  interpretations  the  Commis- 
sion has  placed  on  specific  advertising. 
Here  are  a  couple: 

"1.  Look  10-15  years  younger,  the  way  the 
stars  do.  Why  worry  because  you  have 
wrinkles,  lines,  baggy  eyes,  double  chin,  sag- 
ging mxiscles.  or  other  age  signs.  Be  amazed. 
Send  $1     •     •     •" 

None  of  you.  1  am  sure,  will  be  amazed 
that,  the  respondent  having  readily  admitted, 
m  answer  to  complaint,  that  its  face  cream 
would  not  remove  or  eradicate  %uch  facial 
age  signs,  the  Commission's  order  ran  against 
representing  "directly  or  through  inference" 
that  it  would. 

"2.  This  stomachic-digestive  should  be  on 
the  table  during  every  meal  so  that  every 
member  of  the  family  can  take  it  according 
to  hew  he  feels  •  •  •  avoid  all  common 
ailments  by  taking  regularly." 

The  Commission's  order  In  part  required 
the  advertiser  to  desist  from  representing 
"directly  or  through  Inference"  that  through 
regular  use  of  this  product — containing  al- 
cohol and  a  laxative — "all  common  ailments 
may  oe  avoided"  or  that  It  has  any  thera- 
peutic value  for  other  ailments  In  excess  of 
its  laxative  properties  and  those  of  a  "bitter 
appetizer." 

FACTUAIXT  mFOtMATIVl  ADV«aTISINO 

Somewhat  broader  than  "truth  In  adver- 
tising," and  somewhat  more  precise  definitely, 
is  the  phrase  "factually  Informative  adver- 
tising." Truth  In  radio  advertising  contem- 
plates that  tbe  announcer  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  veracity  in  extolling  the  virtues 
of  his  sponsor's  product.  Factually  Informa- 
tive radio  advertising  contemplates  that  the 
announcer  not  only  make  truthful  state- 
ments imputing  that  product's  meritorious 
attributes,  but  also,  that  he  affirmatively  dis- 
close any  dangerous  potentialities  that  may 
attend  Its  use.  This  accords  with  the  act 
which  requires  the  revelation  of  potential 
Injury  to  health  which  may  flow  from  use  of 
a  medical  preparation  under  conditions 
which  are  customary  or  usual  or  are  other- 
wise recommended  in  the  advertising  con- 
tinuity. Beyond  this,  however,  good  sports- 
manship appears  to  condemn  the  use  of  "ver- 
bal decoys"  enticing  "human  geese"  into 
range  of  concealed  "quack  shots."  After  all, 
also,  too  many  gun-shy  "wounded  geese" 
spoU  the  hunting,  and.  of  course,  a  "gone 
goose"  lays  no  "golden  eggs." 

If  you  ever  feel  that  the  Commission  Is 
being  imduly  restrictive  In  some  particular 
case,  I  hope  you  will  remember  that  it  is 
doing  its  t}est  to  epply  principles  with  which 
you  are  in  accord  and.  by  the  application  of 
such  principles  against  nonconformists,  to 
make  it  easier  for  advertising  generally  to 
maintain  scrupulously  ethical  standards.  I 
hope  you  will  remember,  too,  that,  while  the 
Commission  may  proceed  only  in  the  Interest 
of  the  public,  a  very  large  number  of  Its 
cases  originate  in  complaints  of — and  result 
In  advantage  to — businessmen  who  were  be- 
ing Injured  by  the  practices  of  unscrupulotis 
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eompetltore.  Moreover,  a  misleading  adver- 
tisement curbed  by  Commission  action  is  a 
temptation  removed  from  the  path  of  all  who 
might  resort  to  similar  deception  for  reasons 
of  competitive  expediency. 

raOGSESS   AND   PSZDICTION 

Admittedly  strict  truth  in  advertising  on 
the  part  of  all  remains  a  theoretical  goal. 
The  general  trend  Is  upward  and  the  Com- 
mission at  times  may  seek  to  curb  types  of 
deception  which  have  hitherto  gone  unchal- 
lenged Just  as  you  may  in  the  future  come  to 
regard  many  current  shows  to  be  unworthy. 

Scarce  stuff  today  is  generally  considered 
a  relic  of  the  medicine  show.  The  pull  of 
fancy  stuff  and  pressure  stuff  today  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  overrated.  Ambiguous 
and  deceptive  advertising  today  Is  considered 
sissy  continuity,  in  that  it  has  been  found 
so  often  to  represent  an  effort  to  by-  pass  the 
expenditure  of  mental  effort  necessary  to 
write  factually  informative  advertising  which 
today  is  generally  accepted  as  the  most  effec- 
tive. 

The  horse-trading,  buyer-beware  standards 
antedating  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  of  1914  were  rejected  by  the  middle 
1920's.  Much  deceptive  concealment  ante- 
dating the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  of  1938  and  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  is  being 
discarded  in  the  early  1940 's.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  a  goodly  share  of  present-day 
trifling  with  the  truth  will  be  outmoded  In 
the  late  1940's,  with  or  without  the  enact- 
ment of  additional  legislation. 

COOPnUTTVT  DTOBT 

And  I  want  to  make  a  disclaimer — the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does  not  seek  to 
enter  the  field  In  which  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  exercise  Jtirlsdlction,  nor  the 
sphere  of  the  better-business  bureaus;  suffi- 
cient unto  us  Is  the  large  field  of  commercial 
advertising  which  Is  particularly  our  prov- 
ince. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  newspapers  In 
the  smaller  cities  of  our  country:  virtually  all 
metropolitan  Journals  and  the  better  class  of 
magazines  scrutinize  their  advertising  metlc- 
vUousIy.  They  try  to  anticipate  and  avoid 
warnings  by  better-business  bureaxis  or  pro- 
ceedings by  the  Commission  by  rejecting  any 
susplcloxis  or  shady  advertising.  There  are 
more  than  rumors  to  the  effect  that  many 
radio  executives  are  as  farseelng  in  this  re- 
spect as  their  newspaper  competitors. 

Chlselers  we  will  always  have  with  us.  hut 
they  are  easily  recognized  and  appropriately 
restrained.  So,  with  the  frankly  dishonest. 
But  the  unethical  and  the  merely  careless  ele- 
ments— disliked,  but  tolerated  in  pre-war 
days — should  be  straightened  out  also — and 
by  you.  You  are  executives.  That  Is  your 
Job. 

Happily,  there  exists  today  a  spread  be- 
tween the  mlnlmtim  requirements  of  law  and 
yo\ir  own  self-imposed  standards.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  both  will  be  raised  In  the  future 
as  they  have  been  In  the  past;  and  I  hope 
that  the  spread  not  only  will  remain,  but  will 
widen,  through  elevation  of  yoxir  own  volun- 
tary standards  of  what  Is  best  in  advertising 
at  an  even  more  rapid  rate  than  any  future 
raising  of  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
law. 

CONCLUSIOW 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  reiterate  that  na- 
tional advertising  generally  has  Improved 
greatly  from  tbe  standpoint  of  ethical  re- 
sponsibility and  self-restraint.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  as  may  be  attested  by 
Commission  stipulations  and  orders,  but  the 
voluntary  standards  of  advertising  in  general, 
j)artlcularly  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best  in 
advertising,  have  been  raised  Just  as  definitely 
as  were  the  minimum  reqtilrements  of  the 
law  raised  by  Congress  in  supplementing  the 
Commission's  Organic  Act  of  ^914. 


Und-Uate  Worked  Both  Ways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recoed,  I  include  the  following  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  a 
clipping  from  the  London  papers  of  Oc- 
tober 1, 1944,  which  relates  to  lend-lease: 
Lznd-Lease  Worked  Both  Wats 

Some  remarkable  facts  about  the  help  Brit- 
ain gave  to  the  American  forces  for  the  Nor- 
mandy invasion  under  the  reverse  lend-lease 
plan  are'  revealed  In  an  official  statement 
Issued  today. 

More  than  5.0C0  special  trains  were  lent  to 
the  United  States  forces  from  the  British 
railways  in  preparation  for  the  Invasion,  and 
nearly  £50,000.000  worth  of  new  buildings 
alone  were  built  out  of  Britain's  reduced  re- 
serves of  manpower  and  materials.  An  aver- 
age of  40.000  men  worked  on  this  building 
program  for  25  months,  and  56.000  workers 
were  absorbed  at  the  peak  period  in  Janu- 
ary 1943. 

Dtirlng  January-June  this  year,  3,764  spe- 
cial trains  were  run  with  American  Army 
stores,  and  for  the  actual  invasion  a  fur- 
ther 1,531  trains  were  needed  for  their  forces 
alone.  To  help  to  take  stores  across  the 
Channel,  they  were  given  5  train  ferry 
steamers,  60  cranes  for  handling  stores  and 
coal,  4  floating  docks.  9  break-down  trains, 
and  8  mobile  workshops. 

TO  help  to  carry  the  wounded  back  from 
France,  the  Americans  were  given  19  hos- 
pital trains  and  S  hospital  carriers,  2 
of  those  staffed  entirely  with  British  per- 
sonnel. In  the  early  stages,  all  replenish- 
ments of  medical  and  other  stores  came  from 
British  supplies.  To  relieve  the  strain  on 
American  reception  camps  for  prisoners  of 
war,  20,000  men  captured  by  the  Americans 
have  been  evacuated  through  British  chan- 
nels. Then  prisoner-of-war  camps  have  been 
handed  over  to  them. 

Even  before  the  Invasion  started  Britain 
had  become  an  armed  camp  for  the  Ameri- 
cans. By  June  30,  £49,184,000  had  been  spent 
by  the  War  Office  on  new  buildings  lor  them. 
This  included  175  miles  of  railway  track,  300 
miles  of  roads,  accommodation  for  750,000 
men  and  hospital  space  for  100,000  beds. 

Over  and  above  this,  Americans  were  pro- 
vided with  ammunition  depots,  petrol  de- 
pots, vehicle  reserve  depots.  Impregnating 
plants,  bakeries,  clothing  repair  workshops, 
base  P.  O.'s  wagon  assembly  depots,  garages, 
and  cargo-landing  rear  depots.  By  mid-July 
16.700  British  civilians  were  working  in  these 
Installations. 

BAIB   COMBS   AND   CTCUtS 

Some  of  the  things  provided  under  the 
reverse  lend-lease  plan  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  were: 

Nine  thousand  three  hundred  tons  of  steel 
goods. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-three  thotisand 
fifty-one  liquid  tons  of  petrol  and  oil. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  railway 
track. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  cranes. 

Two  hundred  70 -foot  steel  masts  for  cross- 
channel  radio. 

Eleven  thousand   telegraph  poles. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand 
British-American  rations. 


/- 


Seven  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  two  hundred  aiul  sixty  pounds 
of  salt. 

Thirty  million  seven  himdred  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  seventy  1 -pound  loaves  at 
bread. 

One  thoxisand  eight  hundred  bottles  of 
whisky. 

Eleven  million  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen 
Identification  tags. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand 
hair  combs. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  gal- 
lons of  paint. 

Seventy-seven  thousand  bicycles. 

Everything  needed  in  barrrcks  in  this  coun- 
try has  also  been  provided:  Furniture,  bed- 
ding, crockery,  cooking  utensils,  coal.  coke. 
gas.  electricity. 

Stores  given  to  the  American  post  ex- 
changes for  resale  to  the  forces  include  many 
things  which  the  British  civilian  Is  hard  put 
to  find  for  himself.  In  the  last  6  months 
they  have  been  given  among  other  things: 
4.251.264  tins  of  shoe  polish,  15.987.980  boxes 
of  matches.  35.072  tall  combs.  26.099  sports 
boots.  3.657  pairs  of  boxing  gloves,  3.300  packs 
of  playing  cards,  640  pianos,  and  283  billiard 
tables. 


Post-war  Shippinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CAuroiNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  will  enter  the 
post-war  era  under  such  a  bitter  handi- 
cap that  it  will  not  be  able  to  successfully 
com{>ete  with  foreign  maritime  nations 
unless  early  action  is  taken  to  remove 
the  restrictions  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  placed  upon  it.  American 
shipping  companies  must  be  given  pri- 
ority in  establishing  air  lines  supple- 
menting their  surface  shipping,  at  least, 
on  the  same  routes  followed'by  their  sur- 
face ships.  They  must  be  given  thia 
right  immediately  so  they  may  prepare 
to  properly  compete  with  foreign  ship« 
ping  promptly  after  peace  comes. 

British  steamship  companies,  unham- 
pered by  such  a  regulatory  body  as  our 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have  already 
amended  their  charters  to  permit  them 
to  engage  in  sdr  commerce.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  steamship  companies  of  other 
maritime  nations  are  taking  similar  ac- 
tion. Likewise,  these  same  foreign 
steamship  companies  are  laying  plans 
now  to  increase  their  foreign  shipping 
up  to  as  much  as  50  percent  above  the 
pre-war  level.  They  will  operate  air 
lines  over  the  same  routes  their  surface 
ships  now  traverso  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  right  will  be  given  to  them  to 
land  their  airships  at  terminal  points  in 
the  United  States  where  their  ocean- 
going vessels  now  dock. 

To  continue  to  stifle  American  steam- 
ship companies  with  such  unfair  com- 
petition will  destroy  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  one  of  the  four  principal 
links  in  the  chain  of  our  national  de- 
fense.   We  must  arouse  our  national 
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consciousness  to  the  danger  that  lies 
ahead.  Congressional  action  must  be 
taken  now  forcing  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  bring  its  policies  into  harmony 
with  our  international  shipping  policy  as 
laid  down  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  in  order  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  may  survive. 

An  appropriate  editorial  on  this  very 
maltcr  r«««nt]y  appeared  in  the  San 
FnAClMO  IXamlnrr  and  other  news- 
ptptn,  vitfeh,  under  the  ptrmlMlon 
ffrtn(«d  IM  to  exti  nd  and  rtvlM  my  rf- 
markf  and  inciudi*  It,  X  mvttt  atuntion 
t9.    It  If  M  (ollowi: 

MiT«w*a  ■HtrrtN* 

•rttlsh  m«ruim«  itiMfMU,  •onM«nl  of 
IIM  MMMW'til  mid  immtitiiht  ottUMNM  uf 
HM  Var  III  luriip*  nhd  MMUrvd  if  Hit  BrU> 
Irh  fl«v#r«m#ni  thm  w«r  »hippiMg  now  avail* 
«ai«  far  buiMing  i«  •ummviii  U>f  war  pur« 
mmm,  art  new  ihinkirtg  und  iilmniini  In 
Um§  ot  pait>w«r  ffummvreiiit  •hipping 

lliM  la  a  naiurat  and  lagitimNi*  Mpiradon, 

■rtuin  h*«  Hiwayi  totan  a  graal  marltlma 
nutuin,  and  will  pr«.partjr  and  aariiaitly 
MHVf  !•  b»  "M«  again, 

9nm  Um  war  uvpt.  II  U  rmly  tnglmil  that 
^h§  ■rltlah  ambltlotl  will  W-hm  th*  irana* 
AtlMM  •^niflii  «f  U«  LoMlM  tMHty  Mall 
tiwMf  giM  U  Mufet  Mm  BrtlMi  m«rtkMil 
navy  '%i  l«MI  ••  Mg  m  It  waa  bafera  the 
war  and  ■•  MUfli  ll|l«r  aa  th»  nsiiuna 
trad*  MiltvpviM  cnn  mala  It  " 

•ut  tiM  irMMi^  maruima  liit«r«ata  are  not 
thtnklafl  aolaly  m  tanna  of  ahipa  In  their 
Mplratlona  (or  a  realorad  world  maritime 
aupramaey.  aa  Lord  Leathen,  Brltuh  Minu- 
ter of  War  Tranaport,  baa  aigniflcaatly  M- 
knowledgad. 

•In  the  running  of  ahlpa."  he  ia  quoted  by 
the  Dally  Mall,  "the  world  must  return  to 
condttlona  of  fair  competition." 

Thla  la  a  matter  of  conalderable  American 
Intereet. 

Maritime  "competmon"  In  the  poet-war 
future  Is  going  to  be  largely  between  Amer- 
ica and  BrlUln. 

The  question  of  fair  competition  InTOlves 
eever&l  Important  things. 

One  of  tHeee  things  relates  to  fixed  British 
maritime  practice  of  maintaining  excessiTely 
low  standards,  of  pay  and  crew  quarters  In 
Its  merchant  nary — standards  which  the  bet- 
ter-paid and  better-equipped  American  mer- 
chant marine  cannot  meet  and  would  not 
meet  if  it  could. 

There  will  never  be  a  basis  for  "fair"  marl- 
time  competition  between  America  and  Brit' 
ain  as  long  as  British  pay  and  crew  policy 
la  kept  ao  close  to  the  slave  level. 

It  is  Impossible  to  return  to  something 
that  never  existed. 

But  there  Is  another  Important  fact  bear- 
ing upon  the  matter  of  fair  maritime  compe- 
tition. 

The  British  post-war  maritime  establish- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  government  policy  al- 
ready formulated,  will  utilize  air  transport 
in  conjunction  with  surface  cargo  and  pas- 
senger transport — on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
In  a  manner  present  American  law  forbids 
to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  British 
that  there  are  ahortcomings  and  stupidities 
In  American  law  governing  and  restricting 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

It  is  strictly  our  American  fault  if  our  own 
Jaws  Impose  restrictions  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  not  only  preclude 
any  chance  of  fair  competition  in  post-war 
ocean  commerce  but  actually  promlss  to 
drive  American  shipping  from  the  commer- 
cUl 


That  la  what  our  present  law  will  Inevl- 
Ublj  do. 


The  British  merchant  lavy  has  already 
made  ftill  plans  to  avail  Iti  elf  of  supplemen- 
tal air  transport  all  over  tl  e  world. 

How  can  the  American  merchant  marine, 
denied  the  right  to  augiient  Its  shipping 
lines  with  air  lines,  expect  to  compete  fairly 
or  at  all  with  a  British  n  aritime  establish- 
ment equipped  to  fly  rlngi  around  it  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  worldf 

Thla  problem  U  deatlncc  to  t>e  of  Vital  im- 
portance in  thfl  very  near  future. 

America  now  hai  tha  biffsst  and  beat 
maritime  aatabUahmant  >  i  tba  world. 

Amariea  haa  tha  prodnctlvt  capacity  to 
always  hava  th«  biffMt  i  iid  beat  maritima 
MtaMlahment  In  tha  wort  I. 

But  abort-aifhted  Amar  ean  maHtima  and 
aviation  pollay  vouiu  v* 
Buraly  raouct  u 
t«n(<y  In  ocaaa  eommarola 
our  humiliailng  cundltlun 
war. 

PiMt'Wnr  world  trade  a|lvantag»a  will 
bs  wuii  liy  ahlp  and  plan* 
aUira  alunt,  but  by  legial 
well 


,  ..  ,   aritm  and  vary 

ui  to  tha  I  ^nditUin  of  Impo* 
shipplnR  that  waa 
bafura  tha  praaeiit 


not 

Tbulldara  and  nuar- 

vfl  pulley  makari 


»  bt 


And  c*ur  praaent  Amarl 
ley,  If  paralatad  In,  will 
Ainarlean  marchani  mar 
tha  ■riilah   marehant  n 


ataamrr  la  bahlnd  the  nii  lane, 


^an  laNlalatlv*  pnl« 
put  iiur  poai'War 
n«  aa  far  bahind 
>vy  aa  tha  tramp 


C«ftniiMiit  III  Eli  I  Rttunii  (o 
PMllppiiM 
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REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MIS801  RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  »RESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Novemter  27,  1944 

Mr.  BET  J..  Mr.  Spea  :er.  in  view  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  Congress  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  I  'hilipplnes  I  have 
asked  and  been  grants 
extend  into  the  Ricoso 
speeches  and  documents  from  officials 
of  the  Commonwesdth  )f  the  Philippines 
received  by  myself  f ror  i  Brig.  Gen. 
los  P.  Romulo.  Resident 
the  Philippines. 

On  September  21  t 
'Romulo  bade  us  good 
of  this  House  and  announced  that  he  was 
soon  to  leave  to  rejo  n  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  the  s|)uthwest 
The  House  is  already 
reports  that  General  MbcArthur.  accom- 
panied by  President  Os  nena  of  the  Phil- 
ippines and  General  R<  mulo.  has  landed 
on  Philippine  soil. 

Since  they  arrived  t  lere  the  press  re- 
ports that  General  Roe  iuIq  was  wounded 
in  action  when  a  piec;  of  shrapnel  hit 
him  on  the  right  cheek .  I  know  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  ever  9  Member  of  this 
House  in  wishing  G<  neral  Romulo  a 
speedy  recovery  and  n  congratulating 
him  upon  this  new  che  Ton  of  patriotism 
that  he  won  en  the  flelc  of  honor. 

I  am  equally  certalr  that  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  when  I  say  tha  our  prayers  and 
best  wishes  go  out  to  ]  'resident  Osmena 
and  his  gallant  people  who  are  fighting 
side  by  side  with  American  soldiers  so 
that  our  common  enei  ly  aggressors  can 
be  driven  Xrom  Philipi  ine  $oU  to  permit 


permission  to 
several  historical 


Car- 
Commissioner  of 

His  year  General 
bye  on  the  floor 


Pacific, 
iware  from  press 


the  Filipino  people  to  again  breathe  the 
air  of  freedom. 

The  first  of  the  Items  I  wish  to  make  a 
part  of  our  permanent  record  is  the 
speech  made  by  General  Romulo  on 
D-day.  October  20,  from  Leyte  beach, 
during  the  first  broadcast  of  the  Voice 
of  Freedom  from  Philippine  soil.  It  ia  aa 
follows: 

People  of  the  Phtllpplnea,  after  9  yeara 
of  allance,  you  are  again  hearing  Tha  Voloa 
of  Prcadom.  It  was  a  voles  that  first  criad 
out  to  you  In  the  atiguisb  of  war.  It  apsaka 
to  you  today  In  rxultatloft.  Por  thla  ia 
libaratton  tbat  bringa  us  homa. 

Praadom  returns  to  ua  by  way  of  Amariea, 

Two  yaara  a«n  X  said  to  you  when  our 
foroaa  wars  trAppad  In  Bataan  that  Amarlaa 
would  not  l«t  u»  down,  I  «an  tall  you  now 
what  you  know  youraalvaii  Amariaa  did  not 
let  ua  down. 

Por  fl  years  t  have  lived  einsa  to  Ua  war- 
•tlrrtd  heart,  I  have  seen  Amarlra  awing 
Into  action.  In  thousands  of  milsa  of  travel 
in  hundred!  of  citiai,  I  have  aaen  Amarlaana 

Siva  of  ilicniaalvea  witliuut  stint  to  avanga 
ataan. 

I  did  not  hava  to  ray  to  tha  Amarlaani 
Ramambar  Bataan.  Ha  aatd  it  nrat,  Ma 
volMd  It  in  training  lamp*.  in  rrowtlad  halla 
and  foruma.  on  iha  atraai,  at  maaa  miwtinM. 
in  fraat  erowda  at  dafanaa  elanu,  Man  and 
woman  laid  down  their  tools  to  apaak  to  ma 
and  tall  m$  again  and  again  the  worda  that 
auutided  tha  death  knelt  uf  the  Japaneaa  In- 
vader; Ramembar  BaUan  I  have  watehad 
tha  atari  that  aymbollaa  sons  of  the  servlea 
bloasom  in  American  windows.  MlUlona  of 
Americans  are  fighting  for  you. 

Tou  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Amerioaa 
In  defeat.  He  has  kept  faith  with  you.  Por 
2  years  you  kept  on  fighting.  In  thoaa 
bitter  years  you  were  brothers  In  arms  with 
the  Americans  who  Joined  our  valiant  forcea 
in  mountain  and  Jungle  warfare.  The  Amer- 
ican who.  with  his  wife  and  children,  re- 
mained free  but  could  not  fight,  you  guarded 
and  cared  for  at  constant  risk  to  your  lives. 

You  must  continue  keeping  faith  with 
them.    You  cannot  now  let  America  down. 

Andres  Bonifacio.  Antonio  Luna,  Gregorlo 
del  Pilar  and  our  other  warrior  heroes  en- 
join you  to  flght.  Fight  when  the  opportune 
moment  comes.  Fight  when  the  order  la 
given.  Unsheath  your  bolo  and  let  It  flash  to 
the  Japanese  our  outraged  people's  ven- 
geance. Fight  without  quarter  given  or 
asked.  The  day  of  reckoning  for  the  brutal 
aggressor  is  here.  Fight  him  wherever  you 
find  him.  Fight  him  to  the  death.  Fight 
for  our  flag  that  he  has  Instated,  for  America, 
and  for  freedom. 

When  all  seemed  black  for  us  I  said  with 
confldence :  America  will  not  fall  tis.  I  said 
it  to  you  from  the  tunnel  of  despair  of  Cor- 
regldor.  That  tunnel  has  led  us  to  our  inde- 
pendence. It  has  opened  the  way  to  us  for 
the  fulfillment  of  a  centurled  dream.  Free- 
dom and  equality,  words  first  spoken  In 
America  in  1776,  were  pledged  to  us  in  the 
fox  holes  of  Bataan  and  in  bomb-blasted 
Corregidor.  I  echo  now  the  words  spoken  In 
that  tunnel. 

This  is  liberation. 

The  Voice  of  Freedom,  with  hope  regained, 
returns.  It  carries  the  might  and  the 
strength  of  America.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
FU-Amerlcan  unconquerables.  Here  Is  our 
Dotiglas  MacArthur.  Here  are  our  brother 
Americans. 

President  Osmefia's  memorable  speech 
to  the  Philippine  people  on  October  20 
immediately  after  landing  outlines  suc- 
cinctly the  work  of  the  Government  in 
exile  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  people 
in  the  never  ceasing  endeavor  to  win 
back  the  freedom  that  had  been  taken 
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from  them  by  the  Japanese.  His  speech 
was  as  follows: 

My  Beloved  People: 

By  the  Grace  of  God.  and  by  the  honor  of 
America,  I  am  again  with  you.  Happy  as 
I  am  to  be  back  on  Philippine  soli,  I  am 
sad  that  our  late  and  beloved  President 
Quezon  is  not  here  to  witness  the  realisation 
of  the  great  causa  to  which  bs  dedicated 
hla  Ufa— The  indepcndsncs  of  the  Philip- 
pinss.  I  know,  bowavsr.  that  you  feel  as 
I  do,  that  hs  la  hsrs  with  ua  In  spirit,  to 
unlta  our  ptopla  and  to  ancourais  ua  toward 
tha  aeblavamant  of  tba  vital  undsrtakiny 
which  UN  ahaad. 

Oanaral  MaoArthur  and  X  bava  rtturnad 
tof athar  to  aMoapllah  a  aomman  cbjaeuvs  1 
To  raatoN  to  otir  p«opla  paaM  UMl  proaparity, 
frNdem  ind  bftpelnNi.  W«  wtra  •njoyini 
tbtia  blaaalnii  «  damooracy  undar  tha  ba* 
navolant  (Uldanoa  of  tha  i;nitad  Mtataa  whan 
tha  snsmy  wantonly  attacked  ua,  Intsrrupi* 
Ing  our  steady  proirau  toward  eomplaia  na* 
tlonh<M)d.  This  anamy  la  atill  on  Pnilippina 
Mil.  It  la  thua  uur  immadiata  purpona  U) 
daatroy  hla  puwar  and  to  aipal  bim  from 
our  ctuntry. 

Primarily.  IhU  laak  baton|i  to  th«  nrmiaa 
of  fraadom  which  are  now.  aa  duiiiiM  the 
fatafut  dayi  of  Daaambar  1041,  under  tha 
abta  taadarahip  of  Qtn.  Duutflaa  MacArthur, 
who  la  aialatad  by  oompttant  lanarata  and 
•dmirala,  With  him  ara  tha  brava  aoldiara, 
aaiiora,  marines,  and  airman  uf  America  and 
aoldiara  of  our  own  raca  who  hava  coma  to 
aacrlflca  thair  It  vaa,  U  naad  ba,  ao  that  Japan 
may  ba  vanquiabad  and  iha  snslavad  nuy  ba 
fraa  again.  No  ona,  I  believe,  la  batter  quail- 
flad  than  General  MacArthur  to  acoompUah 
thla,  for  even  during  the  dark  period  of  the 
war,  he  had  faith  in  the  abUity  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  lUtlmate  victory  over  the 
aoamy  in  the  Philippines.  This  view  I 
shared  with  him.  From  what  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes  I  can  assure  you  that,  as 
pledged  by  President  Roosevelt,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  has  at  his  disposal  the  men  and 
resources  needed  to  deal  the  enemy  a  mortal 
blow. 

But  It  must  be  realized  that  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines  Is  a  Joint  enterprise  which 
can  only  be  speedily  and  thoroughly  accom- 
plished with  the  wholehearted  support  of 
our  people.  You  In  your  homes.  In  the  towns. 
In  the  barrios,  in  the  mountains,  whether 
or  not  you  belong  formally  to  the  under- 
ground, must  do  your  part  in  accordance 
with  the  directives  which  the  leaders  ot  the 
underground  and  the  guerrillas  will  receive 
from  General  MacArthur.  You  must  do  your 
utmost,  as  did  your  sons  and  brothers  on 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  In  Cebu  and  through- 
out our  beloved  land. 

*  As  the  enemy  Is  progressively  driven  out 
and  order  Is  restored  in  our  country,  so  will 
the  normal  fiuictlons  of  civil  government  be 
resumed  in  the  liberated  areas.  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  the  head  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth I  win  as  promptly  and  effectively 
as  possible  direct  the  restoration  of  the  dem- 
ocratic functions  of  government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  nation,  the  provinces, 
and  the  municipalities.  But  I  did  not  come 
back  to  the  Philippines  merely  to  see  the  re- 
establlshment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  existed  here  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

During  the  time  that  our  government  was 
compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  carry  on  In 
Washington,  first  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Quezon  and  then  under  mine,  it 
expanded  the  scope  of  Its  activities  to  In- 
clude some  of  the  prerogatives  possessed 
only  by  Independent  nations.  For  the  Amer- 
ican Government  did  not  only  recognize  the 
eommonwealth  government  as  the  lawful 
government  of  the  Filipino  people,  but  also 
gave  it  the  consideration  accorded  to  gov- 
ernments of  countries  possessing  the  attri- 
butes of  absolute  sovereignty. 


This  more  advanced  government  is  the 
one  which  I  have  brought  back  to  you.  It 
Is  ,even  more  than  that.  We  have  tha  word 
of  America  that  ova  country,  which  has  been 
ravaged  by  the  war,  will  be  rsconatructed  and 
rehabilitated.  Steps  have  alraady  been  taken 
to  this  end.  With  the  return  of  normal  con- 
ditions, law  and  order  will  be  fully  recatab- 
liahed  and  democratic  processes  of  constitu- 
tional government  restored.  It  will  then  ba 
my  duty  to  report  thssa  facta  to  the  Prssl- 
dsnt  of  ths  United  Statss  with  ths  raquaat 
tbat  Phlllpplns  Indspcndenoe  ba  proolaimad 
prior  to  tha  data  originally  aat  In  tha  Tyd- 
inga-McDuflla  law.  Tba  Praaldant  of  tba 
United  States,  with  whom  I  eooferrtd  a  few 
daya  ago,  authorised  me  to  anaouaoa  to  you 
that  thla  raqueat  wilt  be  yraatad. 

As  you  know,  ihia  independeaee  wae  erlal' 
nally  act  fur  July  4,  IMf.  If  It  wera  Mt  for 
ths  Japaneae  Invasion,  our  tndeptntfanae 
would  hava  ooma  aa  pravioualy  aottaduled. 
Ihs  gallant  atand  uf  uur  pMipla  on  Balaan 
and  Corregidor  aiui  in  the  uihtir  part*  uf  the 
Ulnnds,  and  (heir  Mntlnued  upiKiaiilun  Ui  ths 
aneniy,  however.  rMMphaaimsd  lo  ihs  United 
States  snd  (n  tha  world  Miai  we  ars  capable 
of  evtabllahlni  and  nialntainlna  an  lode* 
l>endsni  government.  It  waa  In  due  reanint* 
lion  uf  tiiU  valiant  performance  by  our 
Muple,  the  bravery  of  our  aoldiara,  and  the 
loyaliy  of  uur  civilian  piiputHiiun  to  America 
and  tu  it»«  «au»«  uf  ftavdum,  that  Otrngreee 
authuriaed  the  Preeidsnt  of  tha  United  Statae 
to  advance  the  date  ot  uur  tnd*pendenee. 

Thla  la  ths  Indepeiidenes  which  was  the 
dream  of  the  Innumerabia  heroes  and  martyrs 
of  our  history  and  for  which  our  people 
struggled  many  years,  both  In  peace  and  in 
war.  Thla  is  the  independence  which  has 
been  made  possible  by  oiu*  adherence  to  ths 
fundamental  principle  of  Plliplno-Amertcan 
cooperation  and  which  the  aoveretgn  power 
has  granted  \u  under  the  provisions  of  ths 
Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act  and  aubaequent  legis- 
lation. This  is  the  Independence  which  was 
already  within  our  grasp  when  the  enemy 
Invaded  our  soil.  This  is  the  Independence 
which  the  valiant  defenders  of  our  home- 
land— Americans  and  Filipinos — fought  and 
died  for  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippines. 

Notwithstanding  enemy  propaganda,  our 
people  have  remained  loyal  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  to  ova  traditional  con- 
cepts of  freedom  and  independence  as  well. 
This  propaganda  claimed  that  the  promise 
of  Independence  as  set  focth  in  the  Tj'dings- 
McDulQe  Act  would  never  be  redeemed  by 
the  United  States;  that,  in  any  event,  the 
United  States  would  never  be  able  to  retiun 
to  the  Philippines;  tbat  Japan  was  Invin- 
cible; and  that  the  only  way  for  the  Filipino 
pecple  to  be  free  was  to  accept  the  Japanese 
proffer  of  Independence. 

It  Is  now  certainly  more  clear  than  ever 
that  this  Japanese  propaganda  Is  nothing 
more  than  empty  words.  The  forces  of  free- 
dom which  are  crushing  the  enemy  on  every 
battle  front  have  fought  their  way  back  to 
the  Philippines.  I  am  confident  that  all  our 
people,  without  exception,  will  rally  to  the 
banner  of  liberty  and  democracy  and  give  to 
the  army  of  liberation  their  determined  and 
unqualified  support.  In  this  crucial  hour,  I 
tirge  every  FUiplno  to  do  his  duty  by  actively 
participating  in  this  struggle,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  bring  not  only  freedom  and 
happiness  to  our  people,  but  also  peace,  law, 
and  security  to  the  entire  world. 

Hei«  is  a  new  challenge  to  our  sense  of 
national  responsibility.    We  shall  not  fail. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  Jnst  as  I 
left  Washington,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message 
of  congratulations  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  on  the  regaining  of  freedom  and 
he  asked  me  to  give  to  you  his  warm  and 
Affectionate  personal  regarda. 


The  following  speech  was  made  by 
President  Osmefta  upon  resumption  of 
civil  government  In  the  Province  of 
Lcyte: 

My  Countrymen  of  Leyte: 

I  am  arnoof  you  once  again.  I  have  come 
with  the  gallant  aoldiara  of  America  under 
the  command  of  that  graat  military  leader 
and  atataaman,  Oen.  Douglaa  MacArthur. 
Unlike  the  armlas  of  Japan  who.  In  Dsoem- 
ber  1041,  wantonly  attacked  our  people,  these 
eoldiera  will  not  auatch  from  your  Uttle 
chlldren'e  mouths  their  handful  of  rice.  In- 
atead.  they  bring  with  tb«m  fn<id  not  only 
for  tbemaelvee  bui  even  tvr  thoaa  of  you 
who  are  tn  need  of  relief,  Tltay  will  nut  take 
•way  front  yuu  your  carabati,  your  cattle,  ar 
your  paraonal  betonainaa,  bevauae  raepeet  for 
the  rlghi  of  prciperty  ia  ingrained  la  tkaoi. 
They  will  net  moleet  yuu  whan  you  go  to 
ehurob  to  pray  to  Oed.  becauae  thay  Uni  are 
Chriatlana  and  they  have  bees  brought  up 
In  an  atmoapbere  of  profouMl  reapeet  for 
rellgloua  freedom,  Th»f  will  neither  abuse 
yuu  nur  deprive  yuu  of  your  individual  rlgl|Wi 
foecnuaa  aa  (Miriallana  they  have  a  lofty  fOS* 
cspt  uf  human  dignity  and  aa  a  free  peopio 
they  luve  their  own  freedom  too  daarty  to 
deny  it  to  ethara. 

The  aeltflon  of  America  are  tlte  eternal 
guardlanj  of  human  liberty, 

In  1770  theae  aoldiera'  forebeara  proclainofl 
to  tba  world  that  the  rtgbt  to  tndependwuo 
waa  net  only  fur  the  Thirteen  American  Oolo* 
nice  but  alao  fur  all  the  peoplea  everywhere. 
Their  Declaration  of  Independence  waa  In 
fact  a  cry  0/  freedom  from  an  enslaved  hu- 
manity which  the  centuries  have  reaounded 
with  greater  volume  and  force.  To  insure  the 
independence  thus  proclaimed,  the  Americana 
of  1778  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor.  Through  6  blttar 
years  they  fought  for  their  freedom  against 
their  mother  country,  then  the  world'a 
mightiest  military  power.  They  paid  for 
their  liberty  with  their  blood. 

Thus  when  Danish  mlsgovemment  in 
Cuba  became  so  unbearable  as  to  arouse  tha 
conscience  of  the  American  public,  America 
declared  war  on  Spain  not  for  ber  benefit  or 
aggrandizement,  but  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Cuban  people.  Ae  a  result,  Cuba  achieved 
her  independence.  When  the  fortunes  of 
war  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  unfurled 
in  the  Philippines,  we  were  assured  It  sym- 
bolized redemption  and  freedom  as  It  did  In 
Cuba.  Pursuant  to  the  American  policy  ot 
"the  PhUipplnes  for  the  Filipinos,"  America 
has  encouraged  us  to  efitabllsh  and  develop 
self-goveriunent.  This  self-rule  grew  con- 
tinuously until  Congress  authorised  the  ea- 
tablisbment  of  the  commonwealth  govern- 
ment which  on  July  4, 1940,  is  to  become  tba 
Philippine  Republic. 

The  hordes  of  imperialist  Japan,  like  their 
cohorts  IB  Europe,  Invaded  the  Philippines 
in  their  Insatiable  thirst  for  domination  and 
exploitation.  They  have  attempted  to  en- 
slave our  country  and  block  our  march  to 
Independence.  For  a  time,  dazzled  by  their 
easy  victories,  they  dreamed  of  consolidating 
their  conquests  in  the  Pacific  and  In  Asia. 
Because  of  successive  defeats  of  the  Axis  In 
Surope,  and  because  of  their  own  heavy 
losses  in  the  Pacific,  Japan  knows  now  that 
what  she  thought  was  her  booty  will  be  taken 
away  from  her  hands.  Japaa  knows  thst 
whether  she  likes  It  or  not.  she  has  to  return 
the  territories  she  grabbed  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  the  highway  brigand,  by  force 
of  law.  is  compelled  to  restore  stolen  property 
to  bis  victim. 

Aside  from  robbing  us  of  onr  material 
wealth.  Japan  has  sotight  to  destroy  our 
Chrlstlsn  civil  tzatlon.  our  orderly  and  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  otir  individual  and  na- 
tional freedom.  Our  American  brothers-In- 
arms have  arrived  to  force  Japan  to  disgorge 
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her  m-fottaa  fit».  Tber  &•▼•  •I«o  eon* 
to  I  Winn  U>  vm  our  liberties.  Ttaclr  country 
wUl  repair  t&e  rm?*fee  at  wer  and  help  ua  to 
•eublteb  the  PbUtpplne  Republic  upon  a 
•cun4  economic  Xoimdatlon  and  witbout 
delay. 

It  la  unnieiaeary  to  wait  for  July  4.  l»4«. 
the  date  of  oomplete  independence  pre- 
viously flMd  by  CoofrcM  and  approved  by 
tM.  That  tf«M  can  now  be  advanced.  Fur- 
ther consriHlonal  Ir^uiatlon  will  not  be  re- 
quired. The  date  will  be  set  by  ua  with  the 
•ppreeal  ot  our  cotintry'a  steadfaet  friend. 
PVMMent  PranUtn  D.  Rooeevelt.  The  more 
methtHj  you  cooperate  with  the  liberating 
forcM.  the  more  fp?edUy  will  the  enemy  be 
totally  defeated  and  expelled  from  the  Phtllp- 
p'nes.  And  the  sooner  the  enemy  Is  de- 
fep.ted,  the  more  promptly  will  cur  constitu- 
tional normalcy  be  restored  and  Indepindence 
attained. 

A3  an  Initial  step  In  this  great  constitu- 
tional undertaking.  1  am  formally  resuming 
today  on  Philippine  eoll  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  the  constitutional  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines.  1  am  re- 
appointing Col.  Ruperto  Kangleon  as 
Govamor  of  the  Province  of  Leyte  In  recog- 
nition of  his  sound  leadership  and  as  a 
tribute  to  all  thoee  who.  like  him.  have  shown 
their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  scon  as  I  am  able  to  confer  with  him 
and  other  representative  citizens  of  this 
province.  I  will  proceed  to  the  reconstltutlon 
of  the  municipal  government  of  Tacloban 
to  be  followed  by  that  of  other  municipalities 
once  they  are  freed  from  the  enemy. 

It  was  only  7  years  ago  that  I  was  here 
with  you.  At  that  time  we  lived  In  peace 
rjitd  we  were  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
JMfore  long  we  became  the  victim  of  a  brutal 
agression.  Treacherously  attacked  by  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  a  ruthless  mllUary 
power  which  had  lor\g  prepared  to  enslave 
all  of  Asia.  we.  like  the  American  patriots  of 
old.  dedicated  our  lives  to  the  defense  of  otur 
own  Independence  and  of  human  freedom 
everywhere.  Shoulder  to  ahoulder.  Amer- 
Icatu  and  Filipinos  have  ahed  their  blood  to- 
gether for  the  cause  of  liberty.  This  common 
eacrlfice  has  sealed  forever  the  friendship  of 
the  two  nations. 

It  was  in  1902  when  General  MacArthur. 
then  a  young  lieutenant  In  the  United 
States  Army,  disembarked  In  Tacloban  to  be 
stationed  at  Camp  Bumpus.  Who  co\ild  have 
foreseen  then  that  42  years  later  he  would 
return  to  Tacloban  as  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  expeditionary  forces  com- 
mlMed  to  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

Today  General  MacArthur  and  I  have  come 
together  to  fulfill  n  historic  mission:  to 
expel  the  Invader  and  enable  the  Filipino 
people  to  resume,  without  further  loss  of 
time,  their  march  to  independence.  Humbly. 
but  in  all  earoestneas,  we  ask  the  patriotic 
citlasns  of  Leyte  to  give  us  their  unstinted 
cooperation  and  support. 

The  first  proclamation  by  President 
OsmeAa  was  Issued  In  the  field  of  battle 
and  reiterated  the  fact  that  freedom  was 
again  to  be  realized  soon  for  all  Filipinos. 
It  read  as  follows: 

Omcs  or  tkb  Paasmnrr 

or  THB  PmurpiMis 

(In  the  field). 

Ut  Fnxow  CotnmTicnt:  The  forces  ot 
Tictcry  have  landed  on  Philippine  shores. 
"Riey  are  led  by  General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
the  trusted,  tried,  and  true  friend  of  the  Plll- 
plno  people. 

When  be  left  the  Philippines  a  years  ago.  ha 
pronlsed  to  rettim.  That  promise  has  been 
kapt.  Be  Is  standing  now  on  Philippine  solL 
~  Tour  commonwealth  government  Is  also 
on  our  sacred  land  ones  again,  but  we  return 
not  only  to  take  up  where  we  left  off.  While 
you  were  undergoing  untold  sacrifices  oppos- 
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Fnxow  CotmrsTBaw: 
struck.  We  are  pressing 
emy  is  being  destroyed. 

Our  sacred  Philippine 
cleared  of  the  hated  in 

From  this  island 
sea  forces  will  strike 
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Philippine  Civil  Affairs 
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General  MacArthur  paid  high  tribute 
to  the  Filipino  guerrillas  for  f^Khting  the 
enemy  aggre.s.sor  behind  the  lines  after 
the  fall  of  Bataan.  He  also  praised 
highly  the  morale  of  the  Filipino  people 
as  shown  in  their  constant  and  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Japanese.  His  state- 
ment, October  25,  in  that  respect  is  as 
follows: 

As  our  forces  of  liberation  roll  forward  the 
splendid  aid  we  are  receiving  from  guerrilla 
units  throughout  the  immediate  objective 
area  and  adjacent  l.<->lands  causes  me  at  this 
time  to  pay  public  tribute  to  those  great  pa- 
triots, both  Filipino  and  American,  who  have 
led  and  supported  the  resistance  movement  In 
the  rhillppines  since  the  dark  days  of  1943. 
These  Inadequately  armed  patriots  have 
fought  the  enemy  for  more  than  3  years. 
Most  are  Filipinos,  but  among  these  are  a 
number  of  Americans  who  never  surrendered, 
who  escaped  from  prison  camps,  or  who  were 
sent  in  to  carry  out  specific  missions. 

Following  the  disaster  which,  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  superior  enemy  power,  over- 
took our  gallant  forces,  a  deep  and  Inpene- 
trable  silence  engulfed  the  Philippines. 
Through  that  silence  no  news  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  Filipino  people  reached  the  out- 
side world  untli  broken  by  a  weak  signal  from 
a  radio  set  on  the  Island  of  Panay  which 
was  picked  up.  In  the  late  fall  of  that  same 
fateful  year,  by  listening  posts  of  the  War 
Department  and  fiashed  to  my  headquarters. 
That  signal,  weak  and  short  as  It  was,  lifted 
the  curtain  of  silente  and  uncertainty  and 
disclosed  the  start  of  a  human  drama  with 
few  parallels  In  military  history. 

In  it  I  recognized  the  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  the  Pilipino  people  to  resist  the 
shackles  with  which  the  enemy  sought  to 
bind  them  both  physically  and  spiritually.., 
I  saw  a  people  in  one  of  the  most  tragic  hours' 
of  human  history,  bereft  of  all  reason  for 
hope  and  without  material  support,  endeav- 
oring, despite  the  stern  realities  confronting 
them,  to  hold  aloft  the  fiamlng  torch  of  lib- 
erty. I  gave  this  movement  all  spiritual  and 
material  support  that  my  limited  resources 
would  permit. 

Through  the  understanding  assistance  of 
our  Navy  I  was  able  to  send  In  by  submarine, 
in  driblets  at  first,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
piedlcal  supplies.  News  of  the  first  such  ship- 
ment spread  rapidly  throughou'i,  the  Philip- 
pines to  electrify  the  people  Into  full  return- 
ing consciousness  that  America  had  neither 
abandoned  nor  forgotten  them. 

Since  then,  as  resources  Increased,  I  was 
enabled,  after  formalizing  the  guerrilla  forces 
by  their  recognition  and  incorporation  as 
units  of  our  army,  to  send  vitally  needad, 
supplies  in  ever  increasing  quantities  through* 
Philippine  coastal  contacts  by  four  subma- 
rines finally  conmiltted  exclusively  to  that 
purpose. 

I  would  that  at  this  time  I  might  name  the 
gallant  heroes  of  this  epic  In  PhUipplne- 
Amerlcan  history,  but  considerations  of  se- 
cvu-Ity  for  the  individuals,  their  families,  and 
the  cause  require  that  I  limit  myself  to  a 
generalization  of  their  work  and  a  statement 
of  their  brilliant  achievements. 

Of  the  latter  I  need  but  point  out  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  campaign  we  are  mate- 
rially aided  by  strong,  battle  tested  forces  In 
nearly  every  Philippine  community,  alerted 
to  strike  violent  blows  against  the  enemy's 
rear  as  oiu-  lines  of  battle  move  forward  and 
that  now  are  providing  countless  large  areas 
adjacent  to  military  objectives  Into  which 
our  airmen  may  drop  with  assurances  of 
immediate  rescue  and  protection.  We  ara 
eidcd  by  the  militant  loyalty  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple— a  people  who  have  rallied  as  one  behind 
the  standards  of  those  stalwart  patriots  who.  ' 
reduced  to  vrretched  material  conditions  yev 
sustained  by  an  xmconquerable  spirit,  hava 
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formed  an  Invincible  centar  to  a  ranttite 
over -all  reslstanca. 

We  are  aided  by  the  fact  that  for  many 
months  our  plans  of  campaign  have  benefited 
from  the  hazardous  labors  of  a  vast  network 
ol  agents  numbering  into  the  hundreds  of 
Uuniaands  providing  precise,  accurate,  and 
detailed  Information  on  major  enemy  moves 
and  Installations  throughout  the  PhUlppine 
Archipelago.  We  are  aided  by  the  fact  that 
through  a  vast  network  of  radio  poeiuons 
extending  into  every  center  of  enemy  activity 
and  concentration  throughout  the  Islands. 
I  have  been  kept  in  immedlata  and  constant 
communication  with  such  widespread  sources 
of  information.  We  are  aided  by  the  fact 
that  on  every  osajor  island  of  the  Philippines 
there  are  one  or  more  completely  equipped 
and  staffed  weather  observatories  which  flash 
to  my  headquarters  fuU  weather  data  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  and  night  of  every  day  and 
which  in  turn  provides  the  basis  for  reliable 
weather  forecasts  to  facilitate  and  secure  Im- 
plementation of  our  operational  plans. 
Widely  disseminated  to  our  forces  through- 
out the  Pacific  and  in  China  the  information 
from  this  weather  system  has  materiaUy 
aided  our  military  operations  over  a  large 
section  of  the  world's  stirface. 

We  are  aided  by  an  air  warning  system  af- 
fording visual  observation  of  the  air  over 
nearly  every  square  foot  of  PhUlppine  soil 
established  for  the  purpose  of  flashing  imme- 
diate warning  of  enemy  aircraft  movement 
through  that  same  vast  network  of  radio 
communications.  We  are  aided  by  provision 
of  all  liUand  waterwa3rs  and  coastal  areas  of 
complete  observation  over  enemy  naval 
movement  to  give  Immediate  target  informa- 
tion to  our  submarines  on  patrol  in  or  near 
PhUlppine  waters.  This  Information  has 
contributed  to  the  sinking  of  enemy  ship- 
ping to  enormous  tonnage,  and  through  such 
same  facilities  was  flashed  the  warning  to  our 
naval  forces  of  the  enenry  naval  concentra- 
tion off  the  western  Philippines  during  the 
Marianas  operations. 

FlnaUy  we  are  aided  by  the  close  interior 
vigilance  that  has  seciuvd  for  our  military 
use  countless  enemy  documents  of  great 
value,  among  which  were  the  secret  defensive 
plans  and  instructions  of  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  combined  Japanese  fleets  to 
counter  our  offensive  action  in  the  several 
Pacific  areas  and  complete  Information  on 
the  strength  and  disposition  of  enemy  fleet 
and  naval  air  units.  That  same  commander 
In  chief  of  the  combined  Japanese  fleets  was 
a  prisoner  of  one  of  our  guerrilla  units  prior 
to  his  death  from  injuries  sustained  in  an 
air  crash. 

All  of  these  viul  aids  to  our  military 
operations,  and  there  are  many  more  stUl 
unmentioned,  are  responsive  to  the  indom- 
itable courage  of  the  military  and  civU  lead- 
ers whom  I  shall  In  future  name  and  their 
loyal  followers,  both  FUipino  and  American; 
to  gallant  Filipinos,  residents  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  volunteered  to  Infiltrate 
Into  the  Islands  In  succor  of  their  country- 
men and  Americans  who  have  infiltrated  with 
them;  and  finally  to  the  militant  loyalty 
and  unconquerable  spirit  of  the  masses  of  the 
FUlplno  people. 

As  commander  In  chief  of  the  forces  of 
liberation,  I  publicly  acknowledge  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  spirtual  power  that  has 
made  possible  these  notable  and  glorious 
achievements — achievements  which  find  few 
counterparts  In  mUltary  history.  Those 
great  patrioU,  Filipino  and  American,  both 
living  and  dead,  upon  whose  valiant  shoul- 
ders has  rested  the  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility for  this  Indomitable  movement  In  the 
past  critical  period,  shall,  when  their  Identi- 
ties can  be  made  known,  find  a  lasting  place 
on  tha  scroll  of  heroes  of  both  nations — 
heroes  who  have  selfieasly  and  defiantly  sub- 
ordinated all  to  the  cause  of  human  litierty. 
Their  names  and  their  deeds  shall  ever  be  en- 


shrined In  the  hearts  of  our  two  paoptsa  In 
whose  darkest  hours  they  have  waged  re- 
lentless war  agaltut  the  forces  of  evil  that 
sought,  through  ruthless  brutality,  the  en- 
slavement of  the  Filipino  people. 

To  those  great  patriots  to  whom  I  now  pay 
public  tribute  I  say  stand  to  yoiu*  battle  sta- 
tions and  relax  not  your  vigilance  untu  our 
forces  shall  have  swept  forward  to  relieve  you. 
DotHUJM  MacAithub. 
Commander  in  Chief, 
South toest  Pacific  Area. 
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OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NSW  YORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday.  November  27.  1944 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  speech  made  by  me  l)efore 
the  Polish-Americans  in  the  city  of  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y.,  on  Sunday,  November  12, 
1944: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
to  be  invited  here  today  as  your  guest  and 
deliver  the  principal  address  on  a  day  of 
remembrance — September  1.  1939 — is  an 
honor  which  I  deeply  appreciate  and  one  to 
be  long  remembered. 

The  1st  of  September  1939.  will  be  a  day 
always  remembered  in  the  hearts  of  all  Polish 
people — whether  they  be  those  who  remained 
In  the  motherland  or  whether  they  be  those 
sons  and  daughters  who  mlgratad  to  distant 
lands. 

September  1,  1944.  marks  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  dastardly  attack  of  the  Ger- 
mans upon  the  peace-loving  people  of  Poland 
and  the  beginning  of  the  barbaric  conflagra- 
tion and  slaughter  that  eventually  brought 
our  country  into  the  debacle  In  an  effort  to 
not  only  preserve  otu-selves,  but  the  entire 
civilized  world. 

Without  even  the  formality  of  declaring 
war  the  German  land  and  air  armies  at- 
tacked Poland,  crossing  the  frontier  at  14 
points  from  East  and  West  Prussia,  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Slovakia — bombing  every  Polish 
air  field  and  61  towns  and  cities  within  the 
first  few  hours.  Though  unprepared  and 
vastly  outniunbered  for  35  days  or  until  Oc- 
tober 6.  1939,  Poland  resisted  valiantly — 
but  on  that  date  In  October  was  forced  to 
surrender — temporarily.  Though  disarmed 
in  little  over  a  month  Poland  fo.ught  on — 
and  has  been  the  only  occupied  country 
without  a  Quisling.  For  5  long  years  within 
the  borders  of  their  motherland  the  Polish 
people  have  been  waging  a  desperate  and  re- 
lentless struggle — engaging  in  pitched  bat- 
tles, sabotage,  and  the  destruction  of  every 
enemy  war  materiel,  railroad,  and  military 
concentrations. 

The  cessation  of  organised  warfare  In 
Poland  foimd  thousands  of  poles  fighting  in 
France  under  General  Slkoskl.  This  fighting 
force  consisted  of  four  and  one-half  infantry 
divisions,  an  armored  brigade,  and  the  Car- 
pathian brigade — some  100.000  men  In  all. 
Of  these  troops  the  first  and  second  brigades 
fought  in  France,  the  Carpathian  brigade 
fought  In  Norway  and  was  the  first  to  enter 
Narvik.  When  France  collapsed,  General 
Sikorskl  was  able  to  evacuate  a  large  part  of 
his  troops  to  England,  where  a  Polish  Army 
Corps  was  organized  including  an  armored 
brigade,  a  rlfie  brigade,  a  parachute  brigade, 
air  squadrons,  and  other  units. 


After  the  Pollah-Ruaalan  Treaty  WM  algaad 
in  July  1941,  niunbera  of  Polish  prlsooOTa  of 
war  were  released  and  a  new  army  was  or- 
gahlaed  under  General  Anders,  and  later  sent 
to  the  Middle  East  where  it  formed  an  army 
corps  and  totaled  somewhere  between  75.000 
and  100.000  men,  fully  trained  and  equipped 
with  the  most  modem  AuMrlean  and  Brltlah 
armament. 

During  all  this  time  PolUh  flghtarwquatf- 
rons  were  set  up  in  both  Franoa  and  Cn^ 
land,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  those  fighter 
pilots  scored  55  victories.  But  the  roost 
glorloua  achievement  of  the  Polish  Air  Foroaa 
was  during  the  battle  of  Britain  when  It  Aa- 
stroyed  195  enemy  nosehlnes.  Up  to  date  tha 
Polish  Air  Force  has  destroyed  more  than 
600  enemy  aircraft,  numerous  U-boats,  and 
has  dropped  thotisands  and  thousands  oC 
tons  of  bombs  on  nearly  60  targets  In  Ger- 
many and  the  occupied  countries. 

In  Tunisia  the  Polish  Air  Force  proved  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  American  and 
British  forces  and  today  the  Polish  Air  Foroe 
numbers  well  over  12.000  men. 

During  all  this  time  the  Polish  Navy  haa 
been  fighting  alongside  the  British  Navy. 
and  her  men  and  ahips  have  participated  in 
Important  naval  action.  Including  the  evacu- 
ation of  Dunkerque,  the  attack  on  the  Bis- 
marck, the  recent  landings  in  Italy  and 
France — truly  a  record  that  you  may  well  ba 
proud  of. 

In  the  operations  now  going  on  In  Italy 
units  of  the  Polish  Army  are  fighting  bravely 
alongside  of  their  allies  and  are  writing  for 
themselves  and  their  ootutry  a  record  which 
shall  remain  on  the  pages  of  Polish  history 
for  all  time.  The  oocufMtion  of  Poland  Is  a 
story  of  murder,  rape,  and  destruction. 

While  the  Polish  Army  In  uiUform  was 
fighting  on  other  fronts  there  was  a  Polish 
ai  my  still  carrying  on  within  the  confines  of 
Poland — the  army  of  the  undergroiud. 
Their  secret  ootirts  have  passed  sentence  <tf 
death  upon  the  Nazi  leaders  and  have  sent 
hundreds  of  them  to  their  death.  They  have 
paid  a  terrible  price  for  their  activity  dtirlng 
these  6  years  of  bondage.  Htindreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hostages  were  hanged  or  shot  and 
hundreds  of  villages  and  hamlets  have  met 
the  fate  of  Lidice  by  being  burned  and  plowed 
under  in  reprisal.  The  Polish  underground 
army  of  over  300.000  fully  organized  and 
diclplined  fighters  have  kept  over  500.000  Nazi 
fighters  immobilized  and  60,000  Gestapo 
agents  busy. 

Truly.  It  has  been  5  years  of  not  war  but 
terror  and  extermination,  but  they  never 
gave  up— never  surrendered:  in  fact,  they 
never  for  1  single  hour,  ceased  to  fight,  but 
continued  odds  against  odds  that  some  day 
complete  victory  would  ensue  over  their 
enemies. 

The  Government  of  Poland  had  to  leava 
their  unhappy  country — first  moved  to  France 
and  later  to  England.  During  all  these  5 
years  the  Polish  people  have  never  swerved 
from  the  path  of  honor  but  have  continued 
In  their  ideas  of  democracy  and  liberty  to 
that  ultimate  goal — peace  and  liberty  ones 
again. 

But  there  are  disappointments  and  dis- 
illusion in  their  hearts  today,  although  they 
continue  the  struggle  heroically,  hoping  for 
ultimate  Justice  and  believing  in  the  good 
faith  and  Judgment  of  their  fighting  allies. 
Together  with  us,  they  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  year  of  victory  and  that  In  the  near 
future  Poland  will  again  receive  tha  right  of 
absolute  freedom  as  a  free  and  Indepandent 
nation. 

Today,  above  all  days,  Poland  looks  to  otir- 
selves  and  our  allies  with  hope,  expectation, 
and  confidence.  They  hope,  and  they  ara 
entitled  to  that  hope,  of  once  again  aeelng 
Poland  In  tha  future — a  free  and  Independent 
nation. 

Permanent  peace,  not  only  In  Europe  but 
In  the  entire  world.  Is  the  prayar  of   all 


»t 
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kt-llTlng.  llberty-loTlng  peoplea.  but 
Uma  cmn  be  no  permanent  peace  as  long 
M  the  queetloD  of  Polish  independence  re- 
mains unsettled  or  put  off  wltta  half-way 


With  many  other  peoples  of  the  world,  the 
Poles  are  a  peace-loTing  people,  but,  as  It 
happened  once  before.  It  cannot  be  peace  at 
any  price  but  a  peaee  found  upon  justice — 
the  righting  of  wrongs  and  the  restoration 
of  what  rightfully  belongs  to  her.  If  the 
words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  mean  any- 
thing— that  thU  war  Is  t>elng  fought  for  one 
purpoee — the  establishment  of  freedom  and 
IndspaDdence  in  ail  parts  of  the  world — then 
Poland  ia  Jxutly  entitled  to  her  freedom  and 
independence.  Unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  carried  into  practice, 
certainly  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 
wlli  have  no  confidence  in  our  professions  of 
fraadom  or  our  capacity  to  assume  world 
leadership.  Poland  should  not  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  world  politics.  In  all  decency, 
the  Polish  Nation  and  her  people  deserve  a 
better  fate 

In  the  Plrst  World  War.  as  now,  Poland 
became  a  bloody  battlefield.  Prom  the  banks 
of  the  Nleman  to  the  towering  summits  of 
tha  Carpathians  war  destroyed  towns,  Tll- 
and  hamlets.  The  black  wings  of  fam- 
spread  over  the  desolated  count^ry.  Men 
and  women  and  children  were  slaughtered 
by  the  thousands.  Disease  and  misery  pre- 
vailed.   Today  It  Is  worse. 

Por  centuries  Puland  was  the  defender 
of  Christian  civilization.  Always  she  fought 
on  the  side  of  freedom.  Today  Poland  cries 
for  halp.  Today  Poland  asks,  and  is  entitled 
to,  rseofnltlon  as  a  free  nation.  Are  there 
those  who  would  deny  her  her  cries  for  Jus- 
tice? Are  there  those  who  would  deny  her 
her  day  of  resurrection?  England  and  Prance 
entered  the  war  because  of  the  attack  on 
Poland.  Is  she  now  to  be  denied  her  right 
as  a  free  and  Independent  people?  It  must 
be  proven  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  In- 
dulging In  high-sounding  phrases,  but  this 
war  Is  truly  being  waged  for  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  Justice. 


Trccdom  in  Lap  of  Con^ets*' 


EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  msiAMA 
IN  TOT  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  country  the  people  are 
demanding  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
Congress  to  stop  the  extreme  arbitrary 
methodsresortedtobythe  many  and  var- 
ious agencies  of  government  in  control- 
ling and  dominating  the  wish  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  O.  P.  A.,  and  the 
W.  P.  B..  have  been  consistently  disturb- 
ing the  normal  activities  of  our  people, 
and  their  businesses.  The  O.  D.  T.  has 
also  played  a  prominent  part  in  this  ac- 
tivity of  control  and  domination,  and  the 
Food  Administrator  has  likewise  engaged 
in  that  same  pursuit.  In  some  of  these 
agencies  of  government  "kangaroo 
courts"  have  been  set  up.  and  are  now 
functioning — and  the  decision  of  these 
so-called  courts  is  final,  and  the  people 
are  bound  to  submit  to  that  determina- 


In   many   in- 
are   Investigated, 


tion — although  the  lersonnel  of  the 
courts  so  set  up  consists  of  members  of 
that  particular  agency  of  government. 
It  has  been  discovered, 
stances,  that  people 
charged,  and  prosecuted,  tried  and  con- 
victed by  the  emplojees  of  that  one 
agency  of  governmen 
have  no  right  of  appeal 
the  right  of  injunctive 
narrowed  and  limited 


is  almost  entirely  usele  iS  in  such  cases. 

Without  doubt,  the  right  of  appeal, 
and  the  right  to  an  un  imited  injimctive 
relief,  should  be,  and  he  same  must  be, 
extended  to  the  people  in  all  cases  where 
they  firmly  believe  th(  y  have  ground  to 


and  the  people 
to  our  courts,  and 
relief  has  been  so 
hat  such  remedy 


lecision  rendered 
cases.  The  so- 
in  the  depart - 
to  try  and  deter- 
that  department. 


be  aggrieved  by  the 
against  them  in  theii 
called  courts,  set  up 
ments  of  government 
mine  cases  arising  in 
are  usually  men  of  inexperience  in  mat 
ters  of  law,  and  upon  \  eighing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  facts  in  sue  ti  cases — and  they 
enter  the  trial  of  such  cases  with  the 
prejudice  of  serving  tt  eir  employer,  and 
drawing  their  pay  fror  i  that  department 
of  government  in  vwilch 
They  do  not  take  th  ;  high  ground  of 
fairness  that  is  employ  ?d  by  our  courts — 
because  our  courts  wil  disqualify  them- 
selves from  sitting  in  a  case,  generally, 
if  the  case  was  in  the  ofSce  with  which 
the  Judge  had  been  connected  prior  to 
assuming  the  bench,  e  i^en  though  it  was 
handled  by  another  iittorney,  and  the 
judge  had  no  knowleage  whatever  con- 
cerning the  case.  Bui  in  these  depart- 
ments, of  government,  the  investigator 
and  the  prosecutor,  and  in  some  in 
stances  the  trial  judg^  or  agent,  is  one 
and  the  same  person, 
unfairness  is  branded 
the  entire  transaction 


never  be  the  case  in  this  country.    The 


The  question  of 

upon  the  brow  of 

and  such  should 


fair  chance — and 
t  is  the  duty  of 


people  are  entitled  to  { 
they  must  have  it. 

Congress  to  see  to  it  thjat  the  people  have 
that  fair  chance — and  that  their  liberty 
and  freedom  not  be  taken  away  by 
some  inexperienced  imployee,  and  by 
one  who  is  closely  co  inected  with  that 
dei)artment.  drawing  lis  salary  from  his 
employment  therein,  ind  who  has  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  either  the  law 
or  in  weighing  the  fact  >  in  litigated  cases. 
This  unholy  practice  should  be  abated 
entirely  in  the  interes  t  of  the  iieople  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  enlightening  arti- 
cle was  recently  publis  hed  in  the  X-Ray. 
of  Muncie.  Ind..  on  th  j  subject  Freedom 
in  Lap  of  Congress,  wi  dch  I  hope  will  be 
read  by  the  Members.  Under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  c  wn  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recor  1. 1  include  therein 
such  article  published  by  the  X-Ray.  of 
Muncie.  Ind.,  of  date  Kovember  25,  1944, 
which  article  follows: 

or  coNcxxss 


nZIDOM  IN  LAV 

Instances  of  unjustlfl^ 
sion   in   the   name   of 
are  accumulating  with 
Even  more  frightening 
dence   that   the   citizen 
from  this  oppression  through 


regulatory  oppres- 

the    war   emergency 

rlghtenlng  rapidity. 

Is  the  growing  evl- 

cannot  seek   relief 

the  Judiciary. 


Recent  attempts  to  secure  court  review  of 
War  Labor  Board  decisions  and  O.  P.  A.  price 
decrees  have  revealed  that  the  emergency 
laws  creating  such  agencies  are  so  drawn  as 
to  either  deny  recourse  to  the  regxilar  courts 
or.  as  in  the  case  of  violation  of  retail  price 
regulations,  make  of  the  coiirts  mere  instru- 
ments of  harsh  enforcement. 

If  a  retail  merchant  violates  a  price  rule, 
the  minimum  penalty  has  been  a  $50  fine 
plus  lawyer's  fee  and  costs,  because  that  is 
what  the  Emergency  Price  CJontrol  Act  calls 
for.  The  courts  have  held  that  according  to 
this  law  it  doesn't  matter  if  the  overcharge 
is  aajlttle  as  1  cent,  or  if  it  occurred  admit- 
tedly through  an  honest  mistake  of  the  mer- 
chant or  his  employee.  The  good  faith  of 
the  merchant  has  nothing  to  do  with  It.  The 
fine  Is  still  $50.  Thiis  every  petty  snoop  and 
shyster  lawyer  in  the  country  is  encouraged 
to  search  for  the  inadvertent  penny  mis- 
takes of  retailers,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
rich  reward  for  each  mistake  found. 

One  Judge,  in  passing  sentence  under  this 
travesty  of  democratic  government,  stated: 
"If  there  Is  any  element  of  Justice,  morality, 
or  right  In  compelling  a  respectable  and  hon- 
est merchant  such  as  the  defendant  In  this 
case,  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  when  ex- 
perienced clerks  are  scarce  and  hard  to  ob- 
tain, to  pay  a  penalty  of  $50  for  an  innocent 
mistake  of  10  cents  by  an  inexperienced 
clerk,  in  which  the  employer  who  is  so 
mulcted  had  no  part  whatever,  I  have  failed 
to  discover  it." 

The  war  emergency  and  fear  of  inflation 
has  driven  the  country  to  the  verge  of  des- 
potism. Congress  Is  the  last  official  body  to 
whom  the  people  can  turn  for  relief.  It  can 
revmte  the  laws  and  ciirb  the  authority  of 
administrative  agencies  now  threatening  the 
foundation  of  American  freedom. 


Federal-Aid  Road  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNEcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  22.  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  debate  on  this  bill  last  Fri- 
day, the  statement  was  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr,  Mott]  that 
this  bill  "simply  takes  the  revenue  that 
comes  Iri  from  the  road  users  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  turns  it  back  to  the  States 
to  build  roads." 

That  statement  is  true.  That  it  shall 
not  be  misleading,  however,  it  must  be 
supplemented.  The  motorists'  money 
is  spent  for  roads — but  only  to  an  ex- 
tremely limited  extent  on  the  roads  used 
by  the  motorists  who  contribute  the 
money.  On  the  contrary,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  money  taken  from  the  mo- 
torist in  my  State,  through  the  Federal 
gasoline  tax.  automobile  use  tax  and 
motor  vehicle  excise  taxes,  is  used  to  im- 
prove the  roads  he  uses.  The  large  per- 
centage is  used  to  improve  roads  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  which,  in  all  like- 
lihood, he  will  die  without  ever  having 
seen.  His  money  is  diverted  from  his 
roads  In  order  to  subsidize  roads  that  are 
already  more  adequate  and  less  in  need 
of  improvement  than  his  own. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1942.  the  motor- 
ists of  the  union  were  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute $676,000,000  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury through  the  medium  of  these  taxes: 
Gasoline $370.  000,  000 


Use  of  automobUea..... 

Lubricating  oils 

Tires  and  tubes 

Automobile  trucks 

Autos  and  motorcycles . 

Parts  and  accessories 


72, 000, 000 
46.  GOO,  000 
65.000.000 
18.  000, 000 
77.  000, 000 
28,000,000 


Total  motor -uaer  taxes..     676, 000, 000 

To  determine  the  contribution  made  by 
the  motorists  of  the  various  States,  the 
gasoline  tax  was  credited  to  the  State 
where  the  fuel  was  sold  at  retail.  The 
automobile  use  tax  was  credited  to  the 
State  where  the  stamp  was  sold,  and  the 
motor  oil,  vehicle,  tire,  and  accessory 
taxes  were  distributed  according  to  the 
number  of  registered  vehicles. 

The  amount  thus  received  by  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  1942  was  $676,000,000. 
The  amounts  which  this  legislation  ap- 
portions to  the  States,  for  State,  county, 
and  local  roads  Is  $525,000,000 — this  in- 
cludes the  $25,000,000  ^or  forest  highways 
which,  by  the  definition  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  are  "of  primary  interest  to 
the   State,   counties,   and   communities 


within,  adjoining,  or  adjacent  to  the  na- 
tional forests." 

The  first  column  of  the  following  table 
shows  the  State  apportionments  accord- 
ing to  the  amendments  to  H.  R.  4915.  pre- 
sented by  the  Roads  Committee  last  Fri- 
day. The  second  column  shows  the  pro- 
portional amount  of  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle taxes  to  equal  the  same  $525,000,000 
total. 

By  simple  subtraction,  the  third  and 
fouth  columns  show  the  subsidies  and 
diversions  of  Federal-motor  taxes  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Ninety-seven  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  motor-vehicle 
taxes  is  taken  from  the  17  States  to  sub- 
sidize the  road-building  activities  of  31 
States  and  to  pay  $12,500,000  administra- 
tion expenses  of  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration. 

Road-user  groups  everywhere  are  call- 
ing for  no  diversion  of  motor-vehicle 
taxes.  They  have  been  Instrumental  In 
enacting  antidiversion  amendments  to 
the  constitutions  of  many  of  the  States. 
Yet.  the  Roads  Committee  of  this  House 
recommends  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  diverts  $97,500,000  from  the  mo- 
tor-vehicle owners  of  17  States  to  sub- 
sidize the  others. 


State 


Total  sppor- 
tione<l  for 

Stale,  county 

and  IcK'sl 

ruads  ■ 


Fedrral  motor 

vehicle  im- 
posts to  raise 
the  total  fund 


Ahbama 

Arizona.  

Arkaasu.......^.. 

CaHtomta 

Colorsdo 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware.  ........ 

Florida 

OcoTKla.. .......... 

Idsho 

niinoU .... 

Indians . .. 

lows  

Kansas 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana.......... 

Maine 

Maryland . 

MMBactometts 

IffMitmn 


Montana — — 

Nebraska -.- 

New  Hampshire. ^ 

New  Jersey ..... _ — ~- 

New  Mpxics ..... ~ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma 

Orepon ...........—.-... — ...... 

PenmylTsnia . _~ 

Khode  Island...... .. .. 

South  Carolina — 

South  Dakota- 

TennesMe ... 

Texas 

Vermont - 

VirKinia 

WashinKtoD 

West  Virifinia .._ — _ 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

TerrttorisB  and  I>istrict  vt  Colonibia.. 
Administration 

Total 


IB.  MO.  000 

7.  a*xi,(Nio 

7.890.000 
26.000.000 
9.570.000 
4.490,000 
l.V.0.000 
7, 270. 000 

n.7S).ooo 

7.  Sfto.  ono 
n,4tt,ooo 

12,100.000 
11.310.000 

10.  MO.  000 

8.  ftsO,  000 
7.S00.000 
3, 930. 000 
4.^4«i.0ll0 

10, 390.  OfO 

17, 090,  Of« 

R.  KTO.tXlO 

8,120,0(10 

14.640,000 

10.010.000 

8.620.000 

ft.  J-V),  000 

2, 300, 000 

9.  tiOO.  000 
7.  480.  000 

S4,  ISO.  000 

11.  .^20. 000 
6.021.000 

20.300,000 
10,J7tl,000 
10.  R.W.  000 

2.\4in.  00(1 

^350,000 
«.  570,008 
10. 1«l,0(O 
30.080,000 
$,610,000 

i,«saooo 

«,  040, 000 
•,210,000 
S,fOS^OOO 

12,020.000 
&,-»GO.000 
7.910,000 

IS.  800.000 


tt6,000.000 


16.480.000 
2,:lUi.0(iii 
4, 240. 000 

43. 960. 000 
6.070.000 
8.780,000 
I,X)U,UOO 
8,S3D.0(iO 
S.S10.0(X) 
2.290.000 

32.  fiOO.  000 

15.  Kan.  000 

12. 120.  OU) 

8.800,000 

7. 410. 000 

fi.  600.  000 

3. 4.'<0. 000 

7.  2.10,  (JiiO 

15.800.000 

2B.  050.000 

12.  ."W).  (WW 

4,740,000 

16.  .'itiO.  000 
2,670.000 
6,«4O,00O 

810.000 
2,080.000 

l«,ti«i0,0U0 
2,090.000 

41, 940, 000 

11.080,000 
X360,000 

32,280.000 
8,780,000 
6.990.000 

36.  ,V«l,000 
3,140.000 
j^  230. 000 
2.800,000 
7,080.000 

28,130.000 
J^  300, 000 
1,54a  000 
9,500,000 
8,900,000 

tCOHiaoo 

U,«0,000 
1.101,000 

%7tt,Q0e 


ful>jidic» 

(roin  other 

Sutes 


Diversion*  to 
other  males 


33,380,000 
4.M0.0U0 
3.650,000 

'"  4.800.000 

""  220,000 


2,970.000 
5.260,000 


2.060,000 

i.rrro.ooo 

840.000 
4f".  000 


310.000 
1,380,000 

'7[  340.000' 

2.680.000 

4.  .MO.  000 

220,000 


6,390,000 


4M),000 
3,670,000 


i,4gaooo 

4,5fl0,«00 


626.000,000 


1.120.0110 
3.77U.000 
2;  600,000 

floaoQo 

3,  IflO.  000 

410,000 

"'n6,'o66 

tTObOOO 


4,430,000 

4,ieaooo 

12, 800,008 


87.600.000 


$17,900,000 

"4.300.000 

1.660, 000 


9,  IWl.OltO 

3,620,000 

810,000 


2,440,000 
6k  47a  000 
8,930,000 


«3aooo 


»,«oaooo 
"7,"T8ao66 


11,080,000 


10.800.000 
79a  000 


5001000 


1.47a  000 


«7.6saooo 


1  As  hi  n  R.  4B18  indndtac  Roads  Committee  «™ndn»«t8  preMtodFriday,  Nof^  M,  ••  ^^ 
far  Fedcral-aid  highway  system.  $160,000,000  far  •oondary  and  feeder  iMdt.  $126,00aa»  U*  orbaa  UCBwayi,  aod 

$26,000,000  lor  knot  bigbwaya 


Will  Bvttcr  Wn  tke  Pmcc? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  eaoaoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSEWTATTVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  wide 
discussion  and  general  interest  through- 
out  the  Nation  on  the  question  of  the  re- 
spective qualities  and  advantages  of 
margarine  and  butter.  Also  In  the  con- 
sideration given  by  the  Congress  to  leg- 
islation relating  to  existing  taxes  on  mar- 
garine. 

The  editors  of  Fortune  recently  pub- 
lished in  that  magazine  an  article  which 
I  regard  as  a  fair  and  timely  presenta- 
tion of  the  questions  and  issues  involved, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  Bcrrm  Wtk  thk  Pback? — DTntnra  th« 
War  It  Has  Soem  ICaaoAaOT  Move  Arsab 
AND  Makx  Aixm  or  Cotton  and  SoriBav 
Growers  and  CoNVomD  Oons 


As  in  World  War  No.  1.  tbe  oleomargarin* 
Industry  is  booming.  The  first  war's  boom 
almost  proved  to  be  maigarlae's  undoing. 
Margarine's  World  War  No.  2  boom  may  turn 
out  to  be  its  abtnlng  opportunity. 

The  dillerenoe  is  this:  To  meet  the  da- 
mands  of  World  War  No.  1.  margarine  wm 
forced  to  turn  from  domestic  animal  fats  to 
Imported  oils,  prlncipaliy  eoeonut  oU  from 
the  Pacific.  The  Industry  continued  to  ua* 
coconut  oU  after  the  war  and  fotmd  It  a 
major  liability.  Coconut  oil  bad  no  frlenda 
in  poUtlcs.  Twel\-e  years  ago.  because  it  stlU 
clung  to  coconut  oU,  margarine  appeared  to 
be  in  danger  of  extinction.  It  saved  ItaeU 
then  by  switching  to  domestic  cottonseed 
oU.  In  this  war.  with  :.o  coconut  oil  avail- 
able, margarine's  boom  has  been  linked  to 
Both  have  friends  In  politics.  These  friend* 
may  become  eTen  more  fervid,  for  there  Is  la 
prospect  a  war-Induced  glut  of  domestic  fata, 
two  domestic  oils — cottonseed  and  soybean, 
and  oils.  There  probably  will  be  tremendous 
pressure  to  find  a  market  for  this  surplus. 
Where  better  than  in  margarine? 

In  addition  to  Its  domestic -oil -producing 
allies,  the  margarine  Industry  during  the  war 
has  picked  up  enough  consumer  backing  to 
terrify  the  butter  Industry.  Butter  Is  scarca. 
The  United  States,  which  used  17  pounds 
per  capita  before  the  war.  now  has  only 
about  12  pounds  available.  This  winter  tha 
civilian  supply  of  butter  may  be  the  smallest 
yet.  because  production  Is  lagging.  nUlltary 
demands  are  heavy,  and  buttermakers  gen- 
eraUy  are  behind  on  their  Government  set- 
aside  orders.  Margarine,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  plentiful.  The  United  States,  which  used 
about  3  poimds  per  capita  before  ths  war. 
Is  now  using  about  4  pounds,  and  mora  Is 
available.  Of  necessity,  thousands  of  bouse- 
wivee  have  ceased  to  consider  It  a  social  error 
to  buy  margarine.  Some  have  a  "why-dldn't- 
Bomebody-tell-me-about-thls-before?"  attt- 
tude. 

These  allies  among  both  farmers  and  ooo- 
sumea  are  sorely  needed  by  the  margarine 
Industry,  which  ot  itself  has  little  poUtlcal 
strength.  There  are  only  22  manufactureca 
of  margarine  In  the  United  SUtes.  and  ttom 
6  largest  do  more  than  60  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness. They  ate.  In  order.  Best  Foods.  Inc., 
Swift  &  Co.,  Kraft  Cheese  Co..  Durke*  Famous 
Foods.  Staxulard  Margarine  Co..  and  the  John 
T.  Jeike  Co.    Some  margarine  manufacturscs. 
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like  the  four  big  meat  packers  and  Kraft 
Cheece.  hare  many  Interest* — some  of  them 
In  butter  production.  Moreoyer,  the  Indus- 
try has  often  been  spilt  Into  factions — ani- 
mal fat  versus  vegetable  fat.  foreign  oU  ver- 
sus domestic  ell — and  only  within  the  last 
a  yer.n  baa  It  presented  anything  like  • 
united  front. 

The  basic  fact  about  margarine  at  present 
Is  this:  Cotton,  soybeans,  and  the  other 
planu  that  produce  edible  fats  are  more  effi- 
cient than  the  dairy  cow.  Vegetable  ells  can 
be  converted  Into  a  table  spread  approxi- 
mately equal  to  butter  at  about  half  the 
price  of  butter.  The  Issue,  then,  Is  economic. 
but  like  many  economic  Issues  the  battle  of 
butter  versvis  margarine  has  become  mixed 
up  In  politics.  The  margarine  industry  must 
win  political  battle*  before  It  can  fully  ex- 
ploit lU  economic  potential.  It  must  per- 
suade Congreas  to  repeal  or  amend  laws  that 
lor  years  have  given  butter  a  sort  of  Internal 
protective  tariff  Not  only  does  the  Federal 
Government  restrict  the  sale  of  margarine, 
but  so  do  most  of  the  States.  Only  four — 
Arlaona.  New  Mexico.  West  Virginia,  and 
Oklahoma — have  no  lawr  specifically  regulat- 
ing margarine.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
States  have  laws  that  in  one  way  or  another 
restrict  the  margarine  market.  Several  have 
gone  so  far  as  virtually  to  prohibit  the  sale 
<^f  margarine  by  taxation. 

The  industry  knows  it  will  not  win  any 
ot  Its  battles  without  a  knockdown  fight. 
The  dairy  Industry  Is  alert,  well  organized, 
and  politically  skilled.  In  1941.  In  an  earlier 
round  of  the  battle,  the  Dairy  Record  gave 
notice  that  the  butter  Industry  would  fight 
to  the  death.  "We  mxist  now  all  reccgnize." 
said  the  Dairy  Record  editorially,  "that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  Implacable  enemy  who 
Is  never  satisfied  and  who  will  seek  to  en- 
eroecb  as  long  as  he  exists.  •  •  •  The 
dairy  industry  must  set  as  its  goal  the  com- 
plete extermination  of  oleomargarine.  It 
must  never  rest  until  the  manxifacture  and 
aale  of  oleomargarine  has  been  outlawed  In 
this  country." 

Tin  sntcxaxsT  iTArmT 
This  much-leglslated-agalnst  product  Is. 
bluntly,  an  Imitation  of  butter.  Margarine 
makers  will  argue  that  margarine  has  "an 
IdenUty  of  iU  own.'  but  the  fact  Is  that 
margarine  is  made  to  taste  like  butter,  to 
noiirish  like  butter,  and  (where  possible)  to 
look  like  butter.  Butter  Is  made  from  cream, 
which  usually  has  been  ripened  with  pure 
culture  starters  to  get  the  proper  butter 
flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  The  cream  Is 
churned  to  separate  the  butterfat.  The  but- 
terfat  Is  washed,  usually  salted,  and  made 
Into  prints.  The  margarine  maker  starts 
wltn  100  percent  fat.  vegetable  and  or  ani- 
mal, refined  until  virtually  tasteless.  He 
melts  the  fat,  mixes  It  with  skim  milk  usually 
cultured  Jttst  as  the  buttermaker  cultures 
cream,  adds  salt,  and  makes  the  chilled  mix- 
ture Into  prints.  Both  butter  and  margarine 
ordinarily  contain  about  80  percent  fat.  18 
percent  molstiire.  1  percent  nonfat  milk  sol- 
Ids,  and  S  percent  salt.  Each  has  a  caloric 
value  of  SJOO  to  S.900  per  pound. 

8ane  new  consumers  of  margarine  may 
tfoabt  that  margarine  can  be  made  to  taste 
like  butter.  If  so.  they  have  not  tasted  the 
best  margarine.  At  present,  because  of  war- 
time allocation  of  oils,  most  domestic  mar- 
garines contain  on  the  average  more  than  25 
percent  soybean  oil.  which  as  yet  is  not  quite 
•o  satisfactory  as  cottonseed  oil.  Soytiean 
oU  can  be  rid  of  its  taste,  but  tends  to  regain 
It  If  the  margarine  is  not  used  promptly. 
So  while  some  margarines  still  are  inferior  to 
butter  in  taste.  eq>eelally  when  used  on 
toast  or  hot  biscuits,  the  chemists  are  confi- 
dent they  can  oreroome  this  soybean  defect. 
Aiut  even  BOW  profswlonsl  btitter  scorers. 
wiMW  Jmttwwul  dspcDdi  prlndpslly  on  a 
bigbly  trained  taste,  bave  been  fooled   by 
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margarine.    Margarine 
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The  evidence   to   support 
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diet,  no  nutritional 
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Margarine  is  cheaper 
half  at  present  prices, 
terials  can   be   produced 
was  this  bothersome  fact 
College  called  attention 
caused  an  uproar  In  the 
pamphlet,  written  by 
Brownlee.  was  wlthdrawi 
catise  of  the  dairymen's 
sequence  20  faculty 
leaves.  Including  Prof 
chairman  of  the 
who  went  to  the  Universi 
ified     to    avoid    drawln  ; 
Brownlee  pamphlet  was 
lege.    Some  of  the 
to  doc\iment  the  orlgin4l 
wartime,  at  least,  the 
produce  whole  milk  or 
production  should  be 

A  study  of  food 
Raymond   P.   Chrlstensefa 
Department  of  Agricultt  je 
pared  the  cow  and  the 
ducers     Chrlstensen 

Per  acre:  The  cow  ( 
the  soybean.  150  pounds 

Per  100  hours  of  farm 
pounds:  the  soybean,  1 

Per  unit  of  all  farm 
machinery) :  The  cow, 
bean,  97  povmds. 

Per  unit  of  all  farm 
(this  Includes  the 
Butter.  22  pounds:  ma 

Taking  everything  Intc 
garine  appears  to  be  ab4ut 
as  butter  and  therefore 
1043  margarine  at  retail 
for  34  cents  a  pound; 
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lose.  With  margarine,  the  consvuner  stands 
to  gain  and  the  dairy  Industry  to  lose.  The 
political  complication  stems  from  the  eco- 
nomic. When  the  farmer  is  hurt,  or  believes 
he  Is  hurt,  he  turns  to  politics  for  relief.  To 
understand  margarine's  present  political  sit- 
uation It  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
Its  long  political  history. 

Margarine  has  t)€en  In  politics,  and  usually 
In  trouble,  almost  from  the  time  It  reached 
the  United  States  from  Prance,  where  Its  In- 
vention by  a  French  chemist,  M^e-Mourie«, 
won  a  prize  offered  by  Napoleon  m.  At  the 
beginning.  In  1874.  margarine  was  made 
mostly  of  beef  fat  (called  oleo  oil  when  re- 
fined), but  the  fact  that  this  was  a  product 
of  the  farm  did  little  to  lessen  margarine's 
unpopularity  with  United  States  farmers. 
The  farmers  felt,  probably  correctly,  that  their 
profit  from  byproduct  beef  fat  was  less  than 
from  butterfat.  Before  1880  there  were  at- 
tempts to  legislate  or  regulate  margarine  out 
of  existence.  New  Hampshire,  for  Instance, 
passed  a  law  requiring  margarine  (then  cus- 
tomarily colored  yellow)  to  be  colored  pink,  so 
that  It  would  not  be  palmed  off  as  butter. 

The  Federal  Government  took  no  action 
until  1886.  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
license  margarine  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers and  to  tax  margarine  2  cents  a  pound 
(rejecting  the  10-cent  tax  first  proposed). 
It  was  argued  that  this  would  provide  a 
means  to  keep  margarine  under  control. 

After  the  1886  Federal  enactment,  the  drive 
against  margarine  was  renewed  In  the  State 
legislatures.  Because  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  had  nullified  flat  prohibitory 
laws  as  well  as  New  Hampshire's  pink-mar- 
garine law,  the  legislation  took  a  new  tack — 
to  prevent  the  use  of  yellow  coloring  In  mar- 
garine. It  was  argued  that  margarine  could 
not  be  colored  yellow.  It  could  not  be  sold  as 
butter.  By  1902,  32  States  had  antlcolor 
laws. 

In  that  year  Congress  took  up  the  marga- 
rine question  again,  this  time  following  the 
lead  of  the  States.  It  amended  the  1886  law 
BO  as  to  tax  uncolored  margarine  one-quar- 
ter cent  a  pound:  colored  margarine,  10  cents 
a  pound.  The  amendment  also  revised  the 
1886  license  fees.  It  left  the  retailer's  tax  for 
colored  margarine  at  $48  a  year,  but  cut  It 
to  $6  a  year  for  uncolored  margarine.  The 
amendment,  of  course,  virtually  ended  the 
sale  of  colored  margarine  and,  as  the  dairy 
bloc  had  hoped.  It  reduced  the  sale  of  all 
margarine.  In  1901.  before  the  tax  went  on, 
sales  of  margarine  had  climbed  to  1.6  pounds 
per  capita.  For  several  years  following  they 
stood  at  0.6  pounds  per  capita.  Sales  did  not 
return  to  the  1901  level  until  the  1916  war- 
time butter  shortage. 

COLOR  IS  THX  KXT 

Color  has  been  of  crucial  Importance  In 
the  perennial  butter  verstis  margarine  con- 
troversy. 

Butter's  golden  color,  In  spring  and  sum- 
mer, comes  from  carotene,  which  the  cow 
manufactures  from  green  grass.  Carotene 
is  what  the  chemists  call  a  precursor  of  vi- 
tamin A.  If  butter  Is  nattirally  yellow,  it 
probably  contains  a  good  deal  of  vitamin  A. 
Butter  Isn't  naturally  golden  yellow  the  year 
'round.  In  the  winter  when  cows  eat  dry 
feed  It  may  be  almost  white,  and  contains, 
incidentally,  far  less  vitamin  A.  According 
to  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  sum- 
mer butter  may  contain  as  much  as  20.000 
U.  8.  P.  units  of  vitamin  A  per  poimd.  win- 
ter butter  as  little  as  500.  The  buttermaker, 
who  wants  to  sell  a  uniform  product,  colors 
his  butter  when  It  Is  pale,  usually  about  8 
months  out  of  the  year.  He  need  not  de- 
clare the  artificial  color  on  the  label,  for 
butter  has  a  law  of  Its  own.  In  effect,  the 
buttermaker  perpetrates  a  fraud  when  he 
sells  artificially  colored  butter,  since  most 
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people  associate  a  golden  color  with  rich 
butter. 

The  margarine  maker  Is  not  only  barred 
from  using  artificial  color  by  a  prohibitive 
tax,  but  he  Is  even  prevented  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  yellow  natural  to  some  of 
the  oils  he  uses.  Palm  oil,  which  Is  reddish, 
and  some  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  which 
are  yellowish  or  reddish,  can  produce  a  yellow 
margarine.  Until  1931  some  margarine 
makers  were  manufacturing  a  yellow  mar- 
garine by  using  some  palm  oil  and  they  were 
escaping  the  10-cent  tax,  for  the  law  up  to 
that  time  prohibited  only  artificial  color.  In 
1931  Congress  provided  that  all  margarine 
showing  more  than  1.6  degrees  of  yellow  on 
the  Lovlbond  tintometer  should  be  taxed  10 
cents  a  pound.  Since  then  margarine  manu- 
f act\irers  using  colored  oils  have  had  to  bleach 
them,  a  requirement  that  particularly  en- 
rages the  Industry.  The  margarine  makers 
argue  that  they  have  as  good  a  right  as  butter 
men  to  make  their  product  as  attractive  as 
possible.  Dairy  spokesmen  reply  that  people 
have  come  to  associate  yellow  with  butter. 
The  dairy  interests  feel,  In  short,  that  they 
have  a  proprietary  right  to  yellow. 

One  thing  is  plain:  unless  margarine  Is 
colored  yellow  It  will  not  sell  well  enough  to 
take  away  a  substantial  part  of  butter's 
nuo'ket.  Margarine  manufacturers  have  at 
times  dallied  with  the  Idea  of  trying  to  get 
the  public  to  accept  white  margarine  ("the 
color  of  purity,"  etc.) ,  but  whatever  it  tastes 
like,  white  margarine  looks  like  lard.  Kven 
the  research  men  who  developed  margarine 
use  the  capsules  enclosed  in  each  carton  to 
color  the  product  for  tise  in  their  homes. 
Marg^ne  made  for  the  Army  and  lend- 
lease — more  than  260,000.000  povmds  from 
the  inception  of  the  lend-lease  program 
throvigh  July  1944 — was  all  colored  yellow, 
since  the  Goverzunent  need  pay  no  tax  to 
Itself.  White  margarine  Just  will  not  go 
down. 

THX  cocomrr  cow 

Margarine,  legislated  white,  sold  only  about 
a  povmd  per  capita  until  the  World  War  No. 
1  butter  shortage.  When  sales  boome<i, 
naargarlne  makers  found  themselves  short  of 
their  principal  raw  materials,  oleo  oil  and 
neutral  (tasteless)  lard.  Also  scarce  were 
cottonseed  oil  and  peanut  oU.  which  bad  also 
been  used,  principally  to  produce  a  proper 
plasticity.  The  industry  fell  back  on  coconut 
oil.  pressed  from  Pacific  copra.  The  use  of 
this  normally  fluid  oil  was  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  hydrogenation,  which 
raises  the  melting  point  of  an  oil  and  makes 
It  as  stiff  as  lard.  Coconut  oil,  bland,  easy  to 
hydrogenate,  and  cheap,  came  on  with  a 
rush.  Even  the  big  meat  packers  largely 
abandoned  oleo  oil  and  neutral  lard.  In  1915 
not  enough  coconut  oil  was  used  to  be  re- 
corded; in  1916  it  made  up  8  percent  of 
margarine's  oils;  in  1932  it  reached  75  per- 
cent. 

But  coconut  oil  had  a  fatal  political  de- 
fect. When  the  margarine  manufacturers 
abandoned  animal  fats  they  lost  friends 
among  domestic  beef  and  hog  raisers.  Any 
new  friends  they  gained  in  the  South  Pa- 
clflc  did  not  count  politically.  Dairy  spokes- 
men who  had  once  referred  to  margarine  as 
"bull  butter"  now  were  reinforced  by  beef 
and  pork  raisers  and  cottonseed  growers  to 
attacks  on  the  "coconut  cow."  There  was 
a  new  wave  of  State  antimargarlne  legisla- 
tion. The  industry,  attacked  by  dairy,  live- 
stock, and  cotton  lobbies,  managed  to  stay 
to  business  only  by  appealing  to  consumers 
with  slogans  such  as,  "Dont  tax  the  spread  on 
the  people's  bread."  The  ferocity  of  the  bat- 
tle can  be  illustrated  by  margarine's  history 
In  Oregon.  Pour  times  between  1924  and 
1893  the  Oregon  legislature  passed  laws 
aimed  at  putttog  the  coconut  cow  out  of 
bustoess.    Bach  time  popular  petitions  spon- 


sored by  margartoe  mantifacturers  forced  • 
referendtim.  Each  time  the  people  voted  re- 
peal by  a  substantial  margin. 

State  laws  vary  wlddy.  Many  penalize 
only  margarine  made  from  imported  raw 
materials.  Some  States  aim  to  outlaw  mar- 
garine. Wisconsin  and  Washington  tax  It 
at  the  prohibitive  rate  of  15  cents  a  pound. 
Some  beef  and  pork  States  tax  margarine 
containtog  less  than  a  stated  percentage  of 
animal  fat.  More  than  30  States  passed  Isws 
absolutely  forbidding  the  coloring  of  mar- 
garine, and  27  still  stand.  Many  States  for- 
bid the  use  of  margarine  in  State  institu- 
tions, even  penitentiaries.  Most  of  the  laws 
passed  during  the  coconut-cow  era  remain 
to  effect,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  are 
restrictive  rather  than  merely  regulatory. 

By  the  early  1930's  margartoe  manufac- 
turers, especially  the  big  ones,  realiaed  that 
though  they  were  winning  some  battles 
against  the  dairy  bloc  they  were  in  grave 
dcnger  of  losing  the  war.  Then  they  had 
a  break.  Their  chemists  discovered  after 
long  effort  how  to  make  cottonseed  oil  taste- 
leas  and  give  it  a  satisfactory  plasticity. 
Most  big  manufacturers  began  switching  to 
cottonseed  oil.  They  Instantly  won  friends 
to  the  cotton-growing  South  and,  con- 
sequently. In  the  Democratic  party.  But 
some  manufacturers  preferred  to  stick  to 
coconut  oil,  for  It  was  cheaper  and  easier 
to  handle.  As  it  had  once  been  split  toto 
animal-fat  and  vegetable-fat  factions,  the 
margarine  todustry  split  toto  domestic  and 
Imported  oil  factions.  The  new  division  was 
highlighted  in  1934  when  Congress  passed  an 
excise  tax  on  oils  made  from  imported  raw 
materials.  The  tax  was  5  cents  a  pound,  ex- 
cept for  oil  emanating  from  the  Philippines 
or  other  United  States  possessions,  on  which 
it  was  3  cents.  The  domestic-oil  users 
among  margairtoe  makers  did  not  tight  the 
tax.  Coconut-oil  users  did.  along  with  soap- 
makers  who  needed  this  oil  for  its  lathering 
qualities. 

Despite  the  3-cent  barrier,  coconut  oil  was 
used  for  a  time,  but  it  was  gradually  dropped 
as  more  manufacturers  became  used  to  cot- 
tonseed oil.  Coconut  oil  supplied  75  percent 
of  the  fats  and  oils  in  margarine  to  1932. 
declined  to  53  percent  to  1934;  46  percent  to 
1936;  22.6  percent  to  1937;  8.5  percent  In  1940; 
and  now  has  vanished  entirely  because  of 
wartime  restrictions.  Cottonseed  oil  came  up 
as  coconut  oil  went  down.  In  1932  cottonseed 
oil  made  up  only  9  percent  of  margarine's  oils; 
by  1943  It  had  reached  60  percent.  The  \ib« 
of  soybean  oil  began  consistently  to  1935. 
when  the  bean  was  first  grown  In  this  coun- 
try on  a  large  scale,  and  by  1943  had  reached 
40  percent.  The  Indications  are  that  In  1044 
8oyt>ean  oil  will  pass  cottonseed  oil  t>ecause 
It  Is  more  plentiful  and  because  It  is  in  de- 
mand for  lend-lease  margarine.  Animal  fats 
to  1943  made  up  only  7  percent  of  margar- 
toe's  oils,  principally  because  constimers  seem 
to  prefer  the  vegetable  variety. 

ICABCAUNS  TAKX8   THX   OFTKNSITB 

After  switching  for  the  most  part  to  domes- 
tic oils  the  margarine  mantifacturers  had 
enough  political  strength  to  hold  their  own. 
The  industry,  aided  by  the  cotton  bloc,  beat 
dovm  an  attempt  by  the  dairy  bloc  to  boost 
the  tax  on  uncolored  margarine  to  6  cents  a 
pound.  In  1941  there  was  a  brief  but  violent 
skirmish.  Federal  Security  Agency  Director 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  as  admtolstrator  of  the 
Federal  Pure  Pood.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
approved  a  margarine  standard  that  did  no 
more  than  give  official  approral  to  existing 
practices.  Butter  seemed  to  be  losing  the 
initiative,  and  Representative  Aucxrer  H. 
Andreskn,  of  Mtonesota,  a  lawyer  who  leads 
the  House  dairy  bloc,  charged  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  farmers.  McNutt 
stuck  to  his  gvms  and  thtu,  to  the  optolon  of 
some,  committed  political  suicide. 


During  World  War  No.  3  margvliM  has 
really  taken  the  offensive.  Butter  has  bMtt 
scarce  and  thousands  of  housewlvsa  tmw 
bought  margarine  for  the  first  tim*.  Thss* 
new  allies,  many  of  whom  were  surprised  and 
annoyed  to  discover  they  had  to  color  tbs 
stuff  themselves,  encouraged  the  nMrgarliM 
makers.  Most  of  the  larger  produosrs  re- 
joined the  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  which  they  bad  abandoned 
during  the  coconut-oil  fight,  and  a  new- 
comer. Kraft  Cheese  Co..  came  In  with  them. 
The  Margarine  Institute,  to  which  some  of 
them  had  belonged,  tranlslied.  Kzoept  for 
big  Best  Foods,  the  new  association  includes 
all  Important  manufacturers,  and  Best  Poods 
seems  to  have  cooperated  with  the  revitallaed 
organisation.  The  reorganized  association 
boosted  iU  budget  from  $25,000  to  about 
$125,000  a  year.  On  January  1.  1943.  it  hired 
a  full-time  president.  Paul  T  Truitt,  in  pUw* 
of  an  elderly  and  not  very  aggressive  chemist 
who  had  been  to  charge  atoce  1937. 

Cotton  Senators  s^d  Congressmen  got 
busy.  Representative  Fdlukx  of  South  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  totroduced  a  bill  to  aboli£b  the 
color  tax.  The  margartoe  people  put  up  a 
pretty  good  fight,  but  FuLMxa's  committee 
voted  14  to  11  to  svxspend  hearings  without 
even  hearing  the  dairy  industry's  full  case. 
Senator  Matbank,  of  South  Carolina,  totro- 
dticed  a  bill  to  suspend  the  color  tax  for  the 
dtiratlon,  later  tried  to  attach  his  bill  to  a 
revenue  bill  as  a  rider.  Dairy  Senators  un- 
loosed some  purple  oratory.  "Butter  and 
cheese,"  crooned  Senator  Woxr.  of  Wisconsto. 
"oome  from  milk  of  cows  and  contato  animal 
fats  so  necessary  to  human  life.  Their  na- 
ture Is  food.  In  the  summer  from  the  suc- 
culent grass,  the  sweet-scented  clover,  the 
luscious  alfalfa  and  the  cool  spring  waters. 
the  greatest  chemist  in  the  world,  the  milk 
cow,  makes  this  food,  and  to  the  wintertime 
from  silage  and  nutbrown  corn,  good  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  hay,  and  alfalfa,  she  turns  out 
the  same  product."  The  Senate  killed  the 
Maybank  amendment  65  to  23.  Senator 
ftnith  of  South  Carolina — Cotton  Bd — offered 
still  another  bill  early  this  year  to  repeal  the 
color  tax,  to  legalise  labeling  of  the  product 
as  "margartoe"  rather  than  "oleomargarine." 
and  to  ellmtoate  restrictive  licensing  require- 
ments. 

Margartoe  and  butter  Interests  finally 
squared  off  before  a  subcommittee  of  ths 
Seiute  Agriculture  Committee.  The  mar- 
gartoe association's  lawyers,  handling  tbs 
case  for  the  bill,  met  to  battle  one  of  Watb- 
Ington's  oldest  lobbyists,  C.  W,  Bolman.  sec- 
reUry  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  Bach  side  tried  to  cut 
toto  the  other's  geographical  strength.  The 
mer garine  people  presented  a  8oyt>ean  raiser 
from  dairying  Iowa:  the  butter  people  coun- 
tered with  dairymen  from  the  deep  Sotith. 
Holman's  charts  and  tables  aimed  to  show 
southern  Senators  which  side  their  bread 
was  buttered  or  margarlned  on.  8ale»  of 
dairy  products  to  the  10  cotton  States,  ac- 
cording to  these  charts,  brought  in  $247.- 
000.000;  of  cottonseed.  $180,000,000;  of  cot- 
tonseed that  went  Into  margarine,  only  $10.- 
000.000.  Synthetic  fats  are  not  permitted 
under  the  present  standard,  but  one  dairy 
wltne«  told  of  German  successes  In  making 
edlUe  fats  as  a  byproduct  of  synthetic  gaso- 
Itoe.  His  Implication  was  that  unless  dairy- 
men and  vegetable-oil  growers  get  together 
the  consumer  may  demand  something  worse 
than  the  coconut  cow — a  chemical  cow. 
A.  G.  Hopkins,  a  Texas  margartoe  manufac- 
turer, showed  the  committee  samples  of 
summer  butter  (yellow),  winter  butter  (pals 
yellow),  margarine  made  entirely  from  un- 
bleached soybean  oil  (yellow)  and  even  a 
sample  of  butterfat  bleached  white  as  snow. 
A  margarine   spokesman   testified  that  bs 
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reprMcnted.  m  tradt-aaaoclatlon  members. 
8»irt  *  Co..  Armour  *  Oo^  and  Wilson 
Packing  Co.  A  butter  spokcaman  testified 
that  he  repreaented.  as  trade-aasoclatlon 
members,  the  same  three  companies.  Each 
aide  recruited  consumer  support,  margarine 
more  impressively.  Legislative  representa- 
tives of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C  I  O— both 
no  friends  cf  Cotton  Ed — testified  for  his  bill. 
The  arguments  at  the  Smith  bill  bearing 
can  be  summarized  thtis: 

roc  MAMUIDfC 

Uargarine  is  a  wholesome  (cod.  as  nutrl- 
tlotis  as  butter. 

Low-cos*  margmrlne  Is  wttbln  the  reach  of 
low-income  families,  but  of  all  foods  it  is  the 
oniy  one  that  must  bear  a  penalty  tax. 

Buttermakers  use  color  to  make  their  prod- 
uct atuactive.  Margarine  should  have  the 
■ante  |»lvUege. 

Present  pure-food  laws  make  it  improbable 
that  margarine  will  be  aold  as  butter. 

Bome  coloring  of  margarine  wastes  time 
and  precious  fat  becatise  much  is  left  in  the 
bowl. 

The  M-a-year  Ucenae  fee  on  retailers  keeps 
tw»-tMitfa  of  the  Nation's  reUllers  from  sell- 
ing margarine. 

What  dairymen  say  of  whole  milk  is  true, 
but  buturfat  has  no  special  merit.  It  la 
sinful  to  feed  aklm  mUk  to  liogs. 

'Butter  and  margarine  are  farm  products; 
neither  should  be  favored.  With  soil  con- 
serrmUon.  oU  crops  can  be  raised  without 
Ifflpovansblog  the  soil. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  butter  to  be 
protected  against  margarine  than  for  lixmlier 
to  be  protected  against  cement. 

Margarine  has  its  market  and  butter  has 
its  market.  Some  poor  people  would  not  buy 
butter  even  if  they  couldn't  get  margarine. 
So  why  protect  butter? 

The  margarine  industry,  while  It  may  have 
sinned  In  the  past,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
reputsb'e  firms. 

Oleo  oil  (beef  fat)  is  now  little  used  in 
aaaffarlne.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  law 
•bottld  require  margarine  made  from  vtge- 
Ublc  oiu  to  be  Ubeled  "atoomargarine.** 

NobedT  >>••  proved  that  margarine  U  aa 
BUtrWeaa  as  butter. 

If  low>income  families  want  margarine 
they  can  get  it.  The  quarter-cent  tax  on 
uncolored  margarine  Is  negligible.  Coloring 
margarine  will  not  add  to  lu  nutritional 
quallUea. 

Ttoe  only  reason  margarine  wants  yellow 
Is  to  copy  butter.  The  lO-oent  color  tax  les- 
the  price  spread,  therefore  lessens  the 
Incentive  to  fraud. 

What  about  black  markets?  And  what 
about  restaurants? 

Noixidy  is  compelled  to  color  margarine. 
And  if  margarine  must  have  a  color,  let  it 
be  blue  or  pink. 

The  license  provides  a  check  on  margarine 
aalqa-  All  the  big  dealers,  who  do  most  cf 
the  business,  sell  margarine. 

Butter  U  the  balance  wheel  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. WtUuwt  butter  as  a  reservoir  for 
fluah-perlud  surpluses,  there  would  be  instifll- 
dent  cows  the  rest  qf  the  year. 

Both  are  farm  products,  but  butter  brings 
In  more  money.  A  large  switch  to  margarine 
^ould  mean  slaughtering  cows.  This  would 
Impoverish  the  aoU  and  endanger  an  impor< 
tant  aouroe  cf  meat. 

The  dairy  Industry  aimply  wants  mar- 
garlne  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  to  leave  but« 
ter's  color  to  butter. 

The  record  shows  that  when  butter  aalee 
go  down,  margarine  sales  go  up;  they  are 
direct  competitors.  And  what  is  to  keep  the 
poor  from  buying  margarine?  Not  the  quar^ 
ter-cent  tax. 

The  margarine  indtistry  is  in  the  hands  of 
It  arms  and  can  be  a  dangerous  monopoly. 


No  specific  reply,  although 
apparently  feel  "oleo"  Injilblts 
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For  the  farmer,  the 
butter  and  margarine  is 
bring  him  fewer  dollars 
sumlng  extremes,  had  all 
States  table  spreads  in 
the  farmer's  gross  inconte 
have  been  1900.000.000 
eUble  oil,  9180.000.000. 
of  course,  be  turned 
the    less   expensive 
could  have  saved  80 

It  Is  not  valid,  of 
margarine,  given  a  free 
stroy  butter.     The  su 
ctable  oils  Is  not  adequate 
(neither   is   the   supply 
with  heavily  increased 
prices  would  rise.    In 
would  go  on  using  butter 
has  predicted  that,  with 
lion  pounds  of  margarine 
year,  and  this  would 
cent  reduction  In  the  n 
If  Holman's  estimate  is 
agriculture  would  be 
not  so  catastrophic  as 
dlcate.     In   1M3  farmer: 
pounds   for   milk   sold 
for  milk  sold  for 
milk  sold  as  butterfat 
fat  is  at  the  twttom  of  th< 
mean  that  all  butter  fat 
ginal.  for  much  is  prodw 
western  farms  far  from 
markets.     But,  generally 
show  that  If   the 
can  best  afford  to  lose 
market. 

Actually,  dairying  shou 
all.     The  people  of  the 
more  fresh,  condensed, 
cheese.     Nutritionists 
quate  diet  they  ought  to 
whole  mUk  or  its  producfs 
•ton  would  more  than 
•iderable  switch  to  margt^*! 
diutry,  throtigh  the 
tion,  is  trying  to  promol|e 
milk.    It  seems  to  place 
vertiaing,  and  moat 
a  more    obvious    sales 
simplifying  the 
tary  regulations,  which 
an  overelaborate  door- 
tem  tend  to  keep  the 
high  and  Its  use  low.    If 
tlons  can   be  changed, 
shipped  long  distances 
Dried  milk  can  be  used 
to  which  fresh  milk  cannAt 
kets,   well-planned   dairy 
mote  sales.     Prepaclcagir  g 
and  a  new  powdering 
ice  cream  the  No.  1  dessert 
is  in  the  restaurant  can 
vide  Incentives  to  keep 

There  are  2.600,000 
dairy  products,  and  600 
the  largest  part  of  their 
On  the  other  side  there 
farmers  who  derive  some 
seed  oil  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  cotton  farmers 
farmers,  but  they  are  as 
becatise  they  live  mostly 
have   mixed   loyalties. 
conversion  from  butter 
cally  possible  In  view  of 
importance  of  the  two 
interest  groups?    The 
seenu  to  be  no,  thoiigh 
movement  might  tip  the 
role  of  the  consumer  has 

A  probable  post-war 
fats  and  oils  may  have 
Domcstlc*fat  production 
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to  assume  that 
market,  would  de- 
of  domestic  veg- 
to  meet  all  needs 
of    butterfat),   and 
demand  vegetable-oil 
case,  some  people 
Milkman  Holman 
free  market,  a  bil- 
would  be  sold  each 
a  5  to  8  per- 
of  dairy  cows, 
cbrrect,  the  effect  on 
serious   but  probably 
figures  would  in- 
got  $3.20   per    100 
fluid    use,   $2.60 
and  11.75  for 
fact  that  butter- 
price  scale  does  not 
producers  are  mar- 
!d  on  low-cost  mid- 
the  big  fresh-milk 
speaking,  it    does 
n   must   lose,   be 
of  the  butterfat 
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dairy  interests 
sales. 


d  not  be  reduced  at 
Jnlted  States  need 
dried  milk  and 
that  for  an  ade- 
use  one-fifth  more 
Such  an  expan< 
cofnterbalance  a  con- 
nc.    The  dairy  In- 
an  Dairy  Assocla« 
the  use  of  whole 
Its  reliance  in  ad> 
back  away  from 
l^omotlon    method : 
of  mUk.    Sani- 
off  markets,  and 
delivery  sys- 
r^tall   price  of  milk 
he  sanitary  regula- 
f-esh   milk    can    be 
f  n  im  low-cost  dairies, 
niore  widely  in  areas 
be  sent.    In  mar- 
departments   pro- 
of more  cheeses 
that  may  make 
In  the  home  as  it 
I  ooet  sales  and  pro- 
lerds  going, 
fan  lers  who  sell  some 
KX)  of  these  derive 
from  dairying. 
ire  1.600.000  cotton 
Ipcome  from  cotton- 
Theoretical  allies 
700,000  soyl)ean 
unorganized  and, 
in  the  dairy  belt, 
any   considerable 
margarine  politl- 
e  relative  political 
intending  special- 
for  the  present 
active  consumer 
scales.    So  far  the 
been  a  minor  one. 
us  of  domestic 
a  profound  effect. 
been  stepped  up 
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from  8.2  billion  pounds  In  1939  to  109  bil- 
lion in  1943.  One  of  the  large  factors  in  this 
increase  is  dairy-belt-produced  soybean  oll« 
which  Jumped  from  458.000,000  pounds  in 
1939  to  1.234.000.000  In  1943.  Because  sub- 
sidies will  continue  for  a  time,  this  produc- 
tion probably  will  not  decline  very  much  or 
very  quickly.  There  may  be  a  fats  and  oils 
Etirplus  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
thrcughcut  the  world  that  will  be  as  em- 
barrassing as  the  wheat  surplus  that  followed 
World  War  No.  1.  Such  a  condition  might 
bring  the  now-complacent  soybean  fanners 
into  political  action. 

Even  if  all  these  factors  are  destined  to  have 
their  effect  eventually.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  expect  great  change  overnight.  Perhcps  it 
would  be  better  for  change  not  to  occur  too 
rapidly.  Step-by-step  reduction  in  the  re- 
strictions on  margarine  might  make  the  ad- 
justment easier.  Of  course,  the  adjustment 
might  never  come.  The  dairy  industry  Is- 
powerful.  It  recently  hinted  at  counterattack 
by  threatening  to  try  to  prohibit  interstate 
shipment  of  anything  that  locks  like,  tastes 
like,  or  in  any  way  resembles  butter.  The 
dairy  bloc  is  defending  a  kind  of  Internal 
tariff,  and  with  tariffs,  economic  law  is  not 
always  controlling.  The  cow  may  be  an  in- 
efficient producer  of  fats,  but  she  has  influ- 
ential friends  and  is  even  sacred  to  some.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  write  her  off — and  for 
that  matter  no  sensible  person  wants  to  write 
her  off.  but  only  to  use  her  more  efficiently. 

(Rarely  have  Fortune's  editors  encoun- 
tered such  hopelessly  irreconcilable  view- 
points as  those  held  by  the  proponents  of 
butter  and  of  margarine.  Accordingly,  to 
make  fairness  doubly  fair,  the  editors  have 
invited  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Trultt.  spokes- 
men respectively  for  butter  and  margarine, 
to  record  their  dissents  from  Fortune's  re- 
port. Their  comments  are  as  follows:) 

BATS  MX.   HOLMAM 

Fortune's  article  is  not  without  merit,  al- 
though It  is  not  in  true  perspective  and  is  a 
bit  off  balance  In  places. 

The  author  Incorrectly  gagaa  the  trade  as- 
pects of  the  fight  as  being  between  the  butter 
industry  and  the  oleomargarine  Induxtry. 
The  fight  is  primarily  between  dairy  farmers 
and  the  2a  oleomargarine  manufacturers,  for 
a  large  percentage  of  the  commercial  butter 
indiutry  Is  also  engaged  in  the  more  profit- 
able buslnfss  of  making  oleomargarine.  So 
if  butter  sales  are  replaced  by  oleomargarine 
sales,  they  really  would  make  more  profit. 
Such  displacement,  however,  would  weigh 
heavily  upon  dairy  farmers  everywhere. 

His  attempt  to  compare  the  "efficiency"  of 
butterfat  and  vegetable  oils  is  obviously  far- 
fetched and  silly.  It  evidently  proceeds  from 
the  assumption  that  a  sound  national  econ- 
omy and  diet  can  be  developed  without  reli-  - 
ance  upon  the  livestock  industry,  particu- 
larly dairying.  Those  who  study  nutrition  of 
the  body  and  conservation  of  the  soil  know 
him  to  be  wrong. 

The  author's  assumption  that  Injection  of 
synthetic  vitamins  into  low-grade  fats  can 
make  them  nutritionally  eqtial  to  butter 
could  better  l>e  stated  In  reverse.  Scientific 
research  to  date  has  not  explored  all  elements 
in  butterfat  or  experimented  comparatively 
on  human  beings.  It  is  venturesome  for  a 
mother  to  supplant  a  well-proven  food  with 
one  Jazzed  up  with  drugstore  vitamins  whose 
virtues  have  not  been  proven  beyond  doubt. 

Fortune's  writer  is  almost  correct  in  saying 
that  color  is  the  core  of  the  controversy.  In 
artificial  coloration  an^  Injection  of  butter 
flavoring  He  the  opportunities  for  fraud.  Ever 
since  there  has  been  a  law  governing  the 
manufactxire  and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  han- 
dlers have  been  constantly  in  the  courts  for 
palming  off  their  product  as  butter. 

Removal  of  the  Federal  color  tax  and  regu- 
lations   and    substitution    therefor    cf    tne 
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limited  authority  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration would  have  these  results: 

1.  All  oleomargarine  would  be  yellow. 

2.  No  control  would  t>e  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government  over  oleomargarine 
when  confined  to  Intrastate  manufacture 
and  sale. 

3.  Production  under  forced  advertising 
could  be  Increased  to  one  billion  potmds  per 
year. 

4.  This  quantity  would  destroy  two  mil- 
lion dairy  cows  and  force  their  owners  to 
go  into  other  lines  of  activity. 

5.  This  quantity  would  reduce  the  price 
of  butterfat  to  less  than  35  cents  per  pound. 
It  would  reduce  prices  of  milk  for  cheese 
ani  evaporated  milk.  It  would  reduce  prices 
of  fiuid  milk  in  every  Important  milk  market. 

6.  It  would  bring  about  a  scarcity  of  essen- 
tial milk  solids,  which  cannot  be  produced 
except  when  separated  from  butterfat. 

7.  It  would  permit  about  22  manufac- 
turers to  increase  the  price  of  oleomar- 
garine gradually  up  to  5  cents  a  pound. 

On  a  billion-pound  annual  production  this 
would  increase  their  profits  950.000.000  per 
year.  At  present,  the  average  mark-up  above 
all  costs  of  oleomargarine  manufacturers  ac- 
cording to  the  censxis  is  50  percent.  The 
comparative  creamery  mark-up  on  a  natlpnal 
average  is  15  percent. 

Consumers  crying  for  more  milk  cannot 
get  it  unless  butter  has  a  free  and  open  mar- 
ket.   Cows  do  not  produce  skim  milk. 

SATS  m.  TamiT 

Fear  of  economic  competition  has  been  the 
reason  for  excise  taxes,  license  fees,  and 
other  onerous  restrictions  on  margarine. 
These  resulted  from  the  Insistent  demands 
of  Interested  groups. 

Margarine  is  an  excellent  food.  Authori- 
ties agree  that  margarine  and  butter  are 
nutritionally  equal.  Margarine  tastes  good 
and  is  good.  It  is  made  from  highly  refined 
and  digestible  fats  and  pasteurized  skim 
milk  produced  entirely  on  American  farms. 
Manufacturing  processes  are  carried  out  un- 
der the  most  rigid  sanitary  conditions.  That 
the  product  has  uniform  excellence  is  at- 
tested by  nutritionists,  scientific  fact-finding 
agmiclet.  and  the  consuming  public. 

Competition  is  feared  because  margarine 
Is  an  inexpensive  table  fat.  Its  retail  price 
is  closely  related  to  the  freely  competitive 
prices  of  its  oil  ingredients  and  it  sells  at 
a  price  materially  lower  than  butter.  This 
characteristic  makes  the  product  particu- 
larly attractive  to  persons  in  low-income 
groups  who  normally  purchase  little  or  no 
butter. 

What  have  been  the  manifestations  of  thia 
fear  of  competition?  The  Federal  law  re- 
quires that  margarine-oil  Ingredients  Ije 
bleached  so  that  the  resultant  product  will 
be  artificially  white.  The  natural  color  Is 
a  yellow  tint.  Prohibitive  excise  taxes  and 
Ucetise  fees  against  yellow  margarine  force 
housewives  to  the  wasteful  and  time-con- 
suming practice  of  coloring  margarine  in 
the  bome.  License  fees  and  burdensome  red 
tape  make  it  so  difficult  for  grocery  stores 
to  handle  margarine  that,  in  the  face  of  an 
urgent  demand,  margarine  is  sold  in  only 
about  one-third  of  all  retail  outlets.  As  a 
consequence,  many  communities  of  low-In- 
come persons  cannot  purchase  margarine. 
In  certain  States  excise  taxes  on  margarine, 
license  fees  on  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors, and  other  restrictions  deliberately  de- 
signed to  prevent  its  consumption  have 
succeeded,  to  all  practical  effects,  in  estab- 
lishing State-wide  embargoes  on  margarine. 

Because  of  the  fear  of  competition — and 
only  because  of  this  fear — margarine  has 
been  subjected  to  a  persecution  unique  In 
the  history  of  any  American  commodity. 

It  must  t>e  emphasized  that  the  economic 
motive  is  the  sole  basis  for  this  peteeeution. 


The  claim  that  restrictive  margarine  legisla- 
tion Is  necesf  ary  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraud  is  sptirious.  Tols  "kangaroo  consumer 
protection"  is  sought  only  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  competitive  product.  In  recent 
hearings  on  Federal  bills  to  remove  restric- 
tions, no  person  or  Interest  other  than  those 
directly  connected  with  the  dairy  Interests 
has  contended  that  removal  would  b*  con- 
ducive to  fraud.  All  others  stated  their  be- 
lief that  Federal  and  SUte  pure  food  and 
drug  acts  afford  ample  protection  against 
fraud  in  margarine  as  they  do  for  other  food 
products. 

There  is  room  for  and  need  for  both  butter 
and  margarine  In  the  American  scheme. 
Margarine's  fight  is  one  for  freedom  and 
Justice  within  the  framework  of  our  Ameri- 
can system.  American  consumers  and  farm- 
ers have  the  real  stake  in  this  issue.  Con- 
sumers are  entitled  to  have  tax  free  margar- 
ine available  in  every  grocery  store.  Simi- 
larly, barriers  to  the  sale  of  margarine  made 
from  the  fats,  oils,  and  skim  milk  produced 
by  farmen  in  all  sections  are  wholly  un- 
justified. The  present  margarine  laws  are 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  abuse  of  politi- 
cal power  exerted  in  furtherance  of  a 
philosophy  of  local  discrimination  and  prod- 
uct protectionism  totally  at  variance  with 
the  American  traditions  of  free  enterprise 
and  fundamental  fair  play.  They  should  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 


Lirinf 'Costs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVS8 

Monday,  November  27,  IHi 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  poem  entitled 
"Living  Costs,"  written  by  Howard  Mc- 
CoUy,  Oary,  Ind.: 

LIVING  coara 
Nineteen  long  years  I've  went  wearily  on  my 

way. 
Hoping  and  praying  for  a  raise  ir  pay. 
Remember  'way  back  there  in   twenty-five. 
To  get  that  raise  bow  we  had  to  strive. 

Now  the  battle  U  on,  let's  see  it  through. 

And  that  really  Isn't  so  hard  to  do. 

If  you'll  Just  write  letters,  you  need  do  no 

more; 
You  can  get  this  raise  in  forty-four. 

Now  they've  raised  the  prices  on  my  bread 

and  my  meat; 
In  fact,  they're  higher  on  all  I  eat. 
They've  raised   my   Insurance   and  they've 

raised  my  dues. 
They've  raised  my  uniform  and  rationed  my 

ahoea. 

They^re  raised  my  tans,  my  coal,  and  my 

rent. 
They've  ralaed  and  they've  raised  till  they 

took  every  cent. 
And  yet  they're  not  throtigh,  there's  bouBd 

to  be  more, 
That's  why  I  want  this  raise  in  forty-four. 

But  Congress  is  so  slow  to  act, 
It's  been  nineteen  years,  to  be  exact. 
Since  that  bright  and  glorious  day 
When  they  last  gave  me  my  ralaa  in  pay. 


Tou  may  have  written  letters,  but  write  more 

still. 
Let's  wake  up  those  boys  on  Capitol  HIU. 
Let  them  know  that  you're  still  alive. 
And  want  this  raise  before  forty -fi?t. 

Now  I've  crown  old  and  very  gray. 
While  waiting  for  this  raise  in  pay. 
My  back  is  t>ent  and  my  body  frail 
But  I've  kept  on  a-carrying  mall. 

As  I  look  through  each  passing  year 
There  are  many  memories  that  I  hold  dear. 
But,  oh.  how  they  could  brighten  my  re- 

malnlQg  days. 
If  only  they'd  give  me  that  little  ralaa. 

Now  I'm  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Madun 
For  a  little  more  money  my  heart  to  gladden. 
And  I  want  to  ask  you  all  to  write — 
The  very  best  time  would  be  tonight. 

You  might  Just  write  my  dear  friend  Ray, 
You  know  I  deserve  a  raise  in  pay. 
So  when  you  line  up  with  the  others  to  vote. 
Won't  you  please  Just  remember  this  letter 
I  wrote? 

'—Howard  McCollf. 


Limitatioii  of  Tenure  of  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
before  the  drawing  up  of  the  1944  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  Party,  I  suggested 
that  it  include  a  plank  calling  for 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  limit 
the  tenure  of  any  one  President  to  two 
4-year  terms.  I  also  pledged  my  efforts 
and  support  to  the  movement  for  rati- 
fication of  such  an  amendment. 

Believing  that  It  Is  high  time  Congress 
took  favorable  action  on  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  limitation  of  the  Presidential 
tenure.  I  am  introducing  such  a  resolu- 
tion In  the  House,  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
given  Immediate  and  favorable  consid- 
eration. 

By  retiring  from  ofDce  at  the  end  of 
his  second  term,  Washington  established 
a  precedent  which  was  respected  by  suc- 
ceeding Presidents  for  150  years.  This 
practice  wm  a  safeguard  to  9ur  free  In- 
stitutions, and  I  firmly  believe  that  since 
we  have  now  witnessed  the  disregard  of 
this  time-honored  custom,  it  is  vital  that 
we  amend  the  Constitution  to  prevent  by 
law  the  perpetuity  in  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent which  is  a  threat  to  our  republican 
form  of  government  and  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  our  democratic  instltu> 
tlons. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re*entative»  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thtrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) ,  Tliat  the  f<Alow- 
Ing  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
BUtea.  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in  ten  U  and 
purpoaaa  as  part  U  the  Oonstitutlosi  whan 
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raUlUd  t»y  the  IciUUture*  o«  thr««-«ourtl» 
of  tb«  Mverml  SUIm: 

"Asncu  — 

••SacnoK  1.  Ro  per»on  »h»ll  be  chosen  or 
Berr*  at  Preddent  ot  tba  United  SUtes  who 
liiaU  ha»e  theretofore  eenrtd  m  President 
<vlBg  the  whole  or  mnj  part  of  any  two 
mgrmntt  tcnus. 

^^Otc.  2.  Thto  article  ehaU  be  inoperative 
uahtm'  It'  ahall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
UB«ndment  to  the  Conatltutlon  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
vithm  7  yean  from  the  date  of  Its  submisalon 
to  the  SUtee  by  the  Congress." 
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Wbat  Have  1  to  Be  TTiankful  For? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSa  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1944 
Mr.  MCGREGOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Rbcois.  I  include  the  foUowlng  article  by 
Henry  E.  Sheets: 

WHAT    HAT«    X    TO    ■«   THANKTOI.    FO*? 

(By  Henry  E.  Sheets) 

Ttf  fcct  that  I  am  ttUl  among  the  living— 
that  diaemae  has  not  atucked  me— that  my 
vision  la  dear— that  my  health  U  still  good— 
that  I  am  atUl  a  part  of  the  active  world. 
advocating  as  best  I  can  the  things  I  believe 
to  be  neceaaary  In  order  to  make  thla  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 

That  freedom  of  thought  and  action  la 
atm  my  privilege— that  I  am  my  own  master, 
end  r«gardl««8  of  party  or  creed  or  dogma  I 
must  stand  or  fall  because  of  the  things  I 
have  done  or  left  undone. 

That  1  have  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
and  botinty  ot  nature,  whose  storehouse  of 
knowledge  abeonds  with  all  the  secreU  which 
Imam  I  kind  have  been  exploring  since  man 
caoie  on  earth.  That  constant  effort  and 
work  must  be  my  lot  and  the  lot  of  every 
nan  and  woman  wboM  dealre  It  U  to  achlevt 
■I— ■Ullm  beyond  a  mere  ralatence  during 
our  itodrt  tenure  on  earth. 

•Tte  puirt  wUl  come  that  nwmal  living 
mxiat  tveotuaUf  beooae  a  fact^ that  truth 
will  piwvaU  no  maM«r  bow  long  »»*•>»«» 
•Ml  &!•  true  from  the  talM.  That  tbert  will 
aHaya  bt  a  dtsUnctton  bMvetn  tboM  who 
dMerve  mmmm  aMi  foodwiil.  as  agaifut 
thoae  who  af*  fMM  damrrtng-that  there  will 
aHraft  be  •  greal.  Ineurmotintable  eteavafe 
t  iiin^n  th'iee  who  make  etviUaalton  pneaitole 
I  Ihfiae  whci  make  every  effort  10  deetruy  it. 

Sm  I  loan  bMb  omt  the  year*  that  1  have 


every  man  and  woman  agreed 
ject,  there  would  be  little 
the  world  of  thought,  little 
human  living,  and  little  ex 
things  which  you  believe  to  be 

Im  thankful,  too.  because^ 
global  war  can  now  be  vteualtee* 
people  to  obtain  an  end  will  be  i 
at  least  until  the  next  generation 
power  throughout  the  world, 
that  those  who  follow  us  will 
experience  to  a  greater  degree 
present  and  past  generations 
Im  thankful  that  there  Is 
living — of    being    a    part    of 
action— of  being  a  participant 
that  confront  the  world  for  s 
out  this  challenge  this  worl  1 
women  would  soon  become  a  d 
hopeless  tangle  which  would 
death  of  all  hope,  all  betterme  it 
upward  In  the  slow  march  of  a 
tion.     I'm  thankful  that  my  ' 
are  entirely  dependent  on 
to  fullness  my  hopes  and  to 
for  in  the  last  siunming  up 
my  hopes  and  as  weak  as  my 

Above  all  and  everything  I'n 
the  chills  of  bate  and  the 
does  not  rankle  In  my  heart 
which  Is  so  often  present  in 
men  as  age  advances  Is  still 
mind — that  cynicism  is  not 
being,  and  above  all  that  es 
cherged  with  opportunity  fo 
for  those  who  are  Jvist  mergln) 
Beyond  all  things  human, 
within  me  a  wireless  statior 
a  station  still  able  to 
cheer  and  courage  as  well  as 
and  power  from  the  earth,  l 
me,  my  associates,  my  friendi 
from  the  Infinite. 


lifOi.  MMI  ttltr  Mi  BAtr'  tH«  (hmighi  often 
MMM  «•  M  M  W  iniaibffr  t 


rSieifS  fMV  mt  have  mmM  JMMif  «lM 
fakee     ilWf  M*  ImM  Id  ^f^J^H^Jf^^ 

fir  IMHT*  refffen^e     NMl  I  litl  iMMld  Mm 


JjMjgjre  refi 

fiSSSt  mmm 


whit 


eich 


receive 

tie 


on  every  sub- 
d(  velopment  In 
aqvancement  in 
to  do  the 
ight. 
t^e  end  of  the 
—that  killing 
a  closed  book, 
comes  Into 
Let  us  hope 
be  guided  by 
than  were  the 
of  men. 
I  challenge  m 
the    world    of 
the  problem* 
Wlth- 
of  men  and 
c^eary  waste — a 
chronicle  the 
all  progress 
better  clvlllza- 
opes  and  fears 
1  do  to  bring 
destroy  my  fears, 
as  strong  as 


I  tn 
f|;ars. 

thankful  that 

veiom  of  revenge 

That  the  Ice 

:he  intellect  of 

1  bsent  from  my 

a  part  of  my 

new  day  la 

me  as  well  as 

Into  manhood. 

I  hope  I  have 

called  Heart — 

messages  of 

magnificence 

fit>m  those  about 

and  especially 


Federal  Interrefional  Hichway  Syitem 
EXTENSION  OF  RfMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  (UVIN 

or  FcmraTLVAK  u 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRfSENTATIVES 


Monday,  November 


Speak  er 


PMiW  iMve  bMii  M  pmuMf, 

■"  Dave  lieeii  ••  MM»« 

and   MblifiMWil  tff 

M.    WtMMrt  Milliiii 

<Hailf  human  bind  voiiM 
II  WB«  90,MO;000  y«a» 

r'm  UMRkMl  toe.  thai  my  aplbtoaa  and 
Ibodtbis  ar«  diSerent  from  tboM  at  mumf 
9Uf\»  with  wbom  1  aooM  la  eontaot.    If 


Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
include  the  foUowlng  e 
randum  of  the  Randolph 
Federal  intarreglonal 

|«rLAN  ATOMY     MiMoaAwavM 

AMtMaMBWT 

MteNWAV  nu  (M.  M.  41111 
M.  R.  Oil  •nrewtatM 
tear  for  I  yean  farlhe  P 
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in  addition  to  land  needed  tor  high^&y  J>yxr- 
poses  fcr  these  interregional  highways.  State 
highway  departments  shell  be  required  to 
aclulre  marginal  strips  not  less  than  100 
feet  in  V7ldth  on  each  side  of  such  high- 
ways in  order  to  serve  as  a  protection  against 
the  erection  cf  any  private  structure  or  s.gn 
on  the  land  along  such  highways. 

By  terms  of  the  proposed  bill  and  otner 
Federal  statutes,  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner cf  PubUc  Roads  must  approve  any 
State    highway    project    before    It    b.-comes 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.    The  Committee,  of 
V7hlch  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  was 
chairman,  recommends  in  Its  report  (P- «3) 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  shall 
only  approve  projects  which  meet  the  basic 
standards   specified    In    the   report,   one    of 
which  is  that  these  marginal  protective  strlpa 
can  be  acquired  along  all  the  highways  in 
the  proposed   Interregional   system.    If  thU 
proposal  is  fo'lowed.  rights-of-way  of  approxi- 
mately 300  feet  In  width  will  ba  required 
(report,    p.    155).    The    net    re8\ilt    of    thla 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  would  bo 
to   require    State    highway    departments    to 
purchase   rights-of-way    approximately    300 
feet  in  width  (including  the  proposed  mar- 
ginal strips)  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  parts  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
regional highway  system  in  their  respecUve  ^ 
States. 

oajEcnoNS  to  marcinal-strif  heqttikimxnt 
Following  are  some  of  the  objections  to  thla 
profxieed  requirement: 

1.  To  require  States  to  purchase  such  mar- 
ginal strips  would  approximately  triple  the 
coat  of  acquiring  new  rights-of-way. 

Instead  of  a  right-of-way  100  feet  wide  or 
less  (which  is  ample  for  all  actual  highway 
purposes)  the  right-of-way  required  by  thla 
proposal  would  be  approximately  three  tlmea 
that  width.  Many  States  could  not  afford  to 
contribute  their  share  of  this  extra  right-of- 
way  cost.  Most  States  would  prefer  to  use 
whatever  highway  funds  are  available  for  the 
purpose  of  actual  highway  construction, 
which  wUl  create  jobs,  rather  than  to  use 
these  funds  to  purchase  excess  rlghto-of-way, 
which  will  create  no  jobs. 

2.  The  acquirement  of  marginal  land  not 
actually  needed  for  highway  purposes  la  U- 
legal  In  most  States  (see  committee  report, 
pp.  86.  86) :  In  only  two  States  do  State  laws 
permit  the  condemnation  of  land  for  such 
marginal  protective  strlpa.  In  aome  other 
Statee.  use  of  the  highway  funda  for  pux- 
chaae  of  any  right-of-way,  except  that  actu- 
ally needed  for  highway  purpoaea,  U  pro- 
hibited. Thla  altuatlon  would  mean  that 
only  a  few  States  would  be  permitted  by 
their  constitutions  to  acquire  such  marginal 
■tripe.  If  Federal  aid  were  withheld  from 
ail  Itates  where  tuch  marginal  ■trips  could 
not  be  legally  acquired.  th»ra  would  b«  rank 
dtscriminattpn  brtween  the  itatca  in  allncat- 
ln«  the  fund^  approprlalod  lor  thla  inter- 
reilonal  highway  ■yitem, 

I,  Mighto'Of'Way  100  feet  In  width  woytd 
deetroy  the  value  of  many  fnrtn*  atoftf  thi 
route  ()(  <he  interreiional  highway  eyrtemi 
liiDtind  Mghle'Of'WM  on  meet  main  high* 
wgye  ate  tnm  M  feet  to  109  fill  In  width. 
Ili«hia<i>('war  i»(  title  wiith  it  Rdl  Metroy 
the  ratue  <«(  ihe  Uftrnt  iHrrtugh  whlnh  they 
pAM,  However,  MKI'lo'ii  riHhia'of'Way  wnuld 
taiie  ntvh  «  U>ie  pert  i«(  iftaity  llelde  in* 

Kelally  tin  email  ferme)  that  ih*  retnelnlng 
Mtton  ut  the  Aeld  wmiid  h«<  of  little  vilue. 
Aleo,  the  neeeeeliy  ul  ftim»\hit  a  900*100% 
•irtp  Id  let  from  one  part  ot  the  tMm  td 
the  pari  on  the  other  elde  or  itie  higitwey 
wouM  mean  a  0eal  btirden  on  all  (armere 
abttiting  on  the  new  highway, 

4.  leiabiuhmeiu  of  these  marginal  etrlpf 
would  tend  to  eauee  unemployment:  The  Im- 
pellinf  motire  whieh  le  eaualng  Congreee  to 
appropriate  vaet  »\ua§  for  thle  toterreglonal 
highway  program  la  the  ereatlon  of  jobe  dtu* 
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Ing  the  post-Trar  period,  when  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  reemploy  large  numbers  of  return- 
ing servicemen  and  displaced  war  workers. 
Establishment  of  these  marginal  strips  would 
not  only  work  against  this  end  by  using 
available  funds  for  non-Job-produclng  pur- 
poses (purchase  of  excess  right-of-way),  but 
would  also  injure  an  Important  aection  of 
the  Nation's  Industrial  system  by  eliminating 
roadside  business,  such  as  gasoline  service 
stations,  tourist  courts,  retail  stores,  outdoor 
advertising  companies,  etc..  capable  of  em- 
ploying many  people,  and  by  eliminating 
outdoor  advertising  structiu-es  capable  of 
producing  great  consumer  demand  for  many 
products  advertised  along  streets  and  high- 
ways, which  consumer  demand  means  Jobs 
for  the  employees  of  such  advertisers.  Ex- 
perience In  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
has  demonstrated  that,  by  the  voluntary  co- 
operation of  Interested  parties,  it  Is  possible 
to  keep  land  abutting  highways  free  from 
outdoor  advertising  and  other  commercial 
structures  in  the  scenic  areiis  along  the  high- 
ways. 

PBOPOSED  AMINI'MENT 

To  prevent  Federal  aid  from  being  con- 
ditioned upon  tlie  acquisition  by  the  States 
of  these  i^oposed  marginal  protective  strips. 
Representative  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  one  of  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  nouse  Conunlttee  on  Roads,  has 
announced  that  when  Congress  reconvenes, 
he  proposes  to  lntrodu(«  the  following 
amendment  to  H.  R.  4915,  namely,  to  add  to 
section  2  of  the  bill  the  following  language: 
'Provided,  hoKCver,  That  the  Commission- 
er of  Public  Roads  shall  not.  as  a  condition  cf 
approval  of  any  project  for  Federal  aid 
hereunder,  require  any  State  to  acquire  title 
tD,  or  control  of.  any  marginal  lan^  along 
the  proposed  highway  In  addition  to  that 
reasonably  necessary  for  road  surfaces, 
median  strips,  gutters,  ditches,  and  side 
slopes." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  Is  to  leave 
the  matter  of  the  establishment  of    these 
proposed  marginal  strips  to  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  each  State  highway  department, 
without  having  this  action  forced  upon  the 
highway  departments  by  the  threat  of  with- 
holding Federal  aid  If  these  strips  are  not 
acquired.     The   proposed   amendment   does 
not  prohibit  the  establishment  of  such  mar- 
ginal strips.    It  simply  pi  events  Federal  aid 
to  hlghwaya  from  being  used  aa  a  club  to 
force  the  SUtca  to  take  action  on  a  very 
controversial  matter  which  haa  never  been 
submitted  to  nor  approved  by  the  Federal 
Congreas — a  purpose  for  which  Federal  aid 
was  never  Intended  to  »>e  uaed.     If.  as  la 
hoped,  the  CommUaloner  of  Public  Roada 
doae  not  intend  (aa  reeoffimended  by  the  re- 
port) tc  Uiie  thla  power  of  approval  for  atiy 
such  unwarranted  purpoe<».  then  there  •houid 
be  no  objection  to  the  propoaed  amendment, 
which  will  be  merely  a  '•'••»»•'*  *«»"!iill! 
that  enme   future  rjeoufant  of  that  omoe 
(irMiB  not  minuae  ihla  powt  of  epproral  In 
the  manner  *u||eeied  by  the  Committee  ■  re- 
pvrti 


SUfu  ff  Hob.  CUrii  Boolki  Lm«»  tf 
CMMHifMli  ft  Wiflni  Ikf  PoMf 

nmmfloM  or "mmamci 
HON.  EVERETT  M.  D1RK8EN 

df  fUiNote 

IN  THi  WOUM  Of  ntvnmmrTA'mm 

Monday,  Novitnior  27, 1944 

Mr.  DXniWEK.    Mr.  Updalwr.  under 
Iddve  to  extend  my  romMki,  1  Indudd 
xc— App. — aid 


therein  an  outstanding  address  by  the 
Honorable  CtAKK  Boothe  Luce  delivered 
before  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  on 
October  17, 1944: 

Claek  Boothi  Lues  DccLAsa  Mzsz  Plan 
Cannot  Win  Piace— Finds  FAn-uars  or  Past 
Wer2  Onlt  BLurmiNTS.  and  That  CouaAcs 

AND   LOTALTT    NEEPO   WW*   NOT   SUFPLin) 

Belixves  Dkwxt  Will  Fksht  roa  Pultill- 

M£NT 

Friendship  and  faith  bring  \»  all  to  this 
platform:  Personal  friendship  fcr  a  great 
woman.  Mrs.  Ogden  Reld;  political  faith  In 
the  propc-sltloD  that  during  the  next  few 
years  all  political  things  will  be  ordered  bet- 
ter if  the  candidate  of  oxir  choice  becomes 
the  President  of  cur  Nation.  But  not  one 
of  us.  In  this  forum,  can  prove  that  faith, 
for  no  man  can  prove  or  disprove  what 
the  future  will  bring. 

The  past  is  the  only  witness  we  can  call 
Into  a  forum  to  testify  for  the  future.  Those 
who  refuse  to  remember  the  past  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  It. 

Let  VIS  remember  as  much  as  we  can.  In 
the  12  minutes  allotted,  about  peace  plana 
and  peace  leaders. 

In  time  ago  out  of  mind  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
said:  "How  beautiful  upon  the  mounUlna 
are  the  feet  of  Him  that  brlngeth  good  tid- 
ings, that  publlsheth  peace."  For  thousands 
of  years,  mankind,  tortured  by  war,  has  cried 
aloud  in  anguish  for  a  leader  to  publish  a 
plan  that  would  bring  the  world  a  Just  and 
happy  and  lasting  peace.  Yet.  we  know  that 
such  a  plan  has  long  been  published.  None 
has  ever  been  mors  widely  published,  or 
more  widely  approved.  And  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  it  takes  exactly  13  minutes  to 
read  it:  Jestis'  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Un- 
happUy.  mankind  has  never  fully  accepted 
that  leadership,  or  ever  put  that  plan  lor  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  Into  effect,  despite  the 
fact  that  all  other  leaders  and  all  other  plans, 
deemed  more  politically  practical  In  theur 
day,  have  proven  ineffectual. 

"PKACx  with  JtJSTICa" 
Still  as  Sir  Thomaa  More  said:  "All  things 
cannot  be  well  unless  all  men  are  good,  which 
I  think  wUl  not  be  these  many  years."  That 
was  4  centuries  ago.  Sir  Thomas  Is  still 
waiting.  Meanwhile  cur  generation  can  take 
comfort  and  counael  of  history. 

The  League  of  Natlona  was  not.  as  some 
people  euppoee.  the  first  comprehensive  polit- 
ical plan  lor  world  peace  that  ever  tailed. 
For  centuries  men  have  made  blucprlnU  to 
prevent  war.  All  the  devloea  we  propose  or 
debate  today  have  been  propoaed  and  de- 
bated  and  someilmca  tried  by  other  genera- 
tlone:  Peace  by  dlaarmament.  peace  by 
arbitration,  peace  by  an  International  police 
force.  8?rlou»  propoeale  for  world  OiM»tm»' 
ment  began  in  China  aa  early  ae  Ml  ■•  C. 
Later  the  idea  took  aucli  deep  ro<it  In  *ne 
heart  m  the  Chitieee  people  thet  they  have 
been  hiKiwii,  even  down  t««  our  lime,  a*  the 
mmi  uatinttie  peaple  yu  "'"'ij**  '"^Ij; 
note  that  diearatament.  ae  <U»ii«»  ••f'J* 
vant  war,  began  Ui  fail  tlwi  Ohlneei  fMonle 
tnoet  piiifuilv  wlM»n  the  hlnet#elllh.^*nlufy 
while  ImperieliMa,  end  tuday'e  yellow  !«!• 
usriMiiein,   iltowid   no  elinllar   eiithtielaiM 

for  It,  

f  Hi  cMW  idimid 
Am  lent  Oreeee  had  I  irtieiiid  df  idHeitlvi 

Mevrltyi  A  I'f^*^^^  S^.'S^  tJ!*S^ 
prddcb  Ui  the  Uaiue  of »»»«»«»'  JSSfSr* 
SfWlMd a  neme  for  it j  The  AmpJIetywy, 

Then  tbere  were  the  long  Pm  Iwwana 
end  the  loni  Fope'e  Pea<m  V^*^*.?*S£l 
Aiei,  We  may  noU.  In  paeemg  that  tbeae 
treat  period*  ot  peace  were  not  pUnned  In 
any  blueprint  eenee.  The  eeeret  of  iheee 
pwMee    wa*    iaw— the    iDterpretation    aud 


growth  of  law.  dlvln*  and  human.  But  aa 
they  lasted  longer  than  any  other  peaces 
since,  perhips.  it  U  the  beginning  cf  wisdom 
today,  in  speaking  cf  peace,  to  speak  first  of 
"peace  with  justice." 

After  Independent  or  aoverelgn  nations  de- 
veloped again  In  western  Europe  In  the  s.x- 
tcenth  century  poUtical  machines  to  keep 
the  peace  were  Invented  by  the  score,  and 
failed  by  the  score. 

Among  them  were  the  plans  of  Bmerle 
Cruce  in  1623.  Hugo  Orotlus  in  1635.  William 
Perm  In  1693.  Abbot  St.  Pierre  in  1717,  Jere- 
my Bentham  In  17B9  and  Immanuel  Kanfa 
perpetual  peace  plan  In  1795.  Government 
by  law,  not  by  men.  was  Kanfs  keystone  fcr 
a  peaceful  modem  world  atructure.  A  great 
contrast  to  Kant's  plan  was  the  personal  plan 
of  Czar  Alexander  the  First. 

BASIS  or  BOLT  allianc* 

This  became  the  basis  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance of  1815.  finally  pressed  upon  Europe 
with  the  full  weight  of  the  Czar's  preatlge  as 
the  absolute  ruler  of  Europe's  most  powerful 
nation.  His  plan  was  a  curiously  Ruaslan 
blend  of  shrewdneai  and  mysticism,  gener- 
osity and  ambition  which  perhaps  did  not 
die  with  him.  In  the  Czar's  secret  instruc- 
tions to  his  ministers  In  England,  which  he 
wrote  In  his  own  hand,  we  find  these  phraaea: 

•  •  •  "Never  beginning  a  war  until  all 
the  resources  which  the  mediators  of  a  third 
party    could    offer    have    been     exhausted 

•  •     •    and  (then)  give  birth  to  a  league 

•  •     •     a  new  code  of  the  law  of  nations 

•  •  •  (so  that)  thoee  who  should  try  to 
Infringe  It  would  risk  bringing  upon  them- 
selves the  forces  of  this  new  union." 

Another  peace  plan — and  perhaps  the  meat 
elaborate  and  important  of  all  was  the  great 
design  of  Henry  the  Fourth  In  1696.  Very 
recently  this  name  haa  been  used  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  fourth-term  candidaU.  to 
describe  his  own  plans  for  a  lasting  world 
peace. 

The  great  design  of  Henry  the  Fourth  pro- 
vided for  a  confederation  of  states,  each  con- 
tributing specified  quotas   of  foot  soldiers, 
guns  and  ships  to  a  common  military  peece 
force.     Thla   force   was   to   act   under   the 
direction  of  a  aenate,  or  aort  of  supreme 
S9curlty  council  of  86— representing  16  par- 
ticipating states  of  Henry  the  Fourth's  day. 
The  senate,  sitting  In  perpetual  seealon.  had 
the  power  to  create  appropriate  subcommit- 
tees, or  an  asaembly.   The  p!an  waa  never  put 
Into  effect,  probably  because  Francs's  rival 
powers  worried  leat  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  wily 
diplomat  and  a  atrong  leader  of  a  atrong 
nation,  might  uae  lU  police  force  to  achieve 
the  domination  of  Europe.   Havertheleae.  the 
great  deeisB  beeane  too  natter  pattern  tor 
many  other  peaee  maehlBee.  The  lateet  edi- 
tion  of  the  great  deelgn.  which  we  all  muat 
hope  le  the  beet  one,  has  Juat  been  pua* 
lliKed  undef  the  name  of  "The  United  Na« 
tions"  by  the  eenfcreee  of  numbarttm  Oaka— 
puhllehed,  but  ndl  iOdiplete  in  detail,  an  not 
yet  aet^ted  by  eny  of  the  Allied  foeera- 
menu,  ^ 

Here  the  paM  r.fTfra  M«  llHlWiW  M JlM 
futtire  lr»r  whatever  li  l»  wi»rtll  If  MdW  IM 
ran  Intetpiet  l»  wirreeilj^,  The  mein  lne««« 
ptetldn dldeldM  in  The  t^nited  Watiotii' gWjt 
S«Mm  far  wmii  •mnjooMmio  «»JJT 
ittali  Ihdl  prey ented  miuf  the  Hmmt 
mt§iM\  tmm  ipeu.g  um  dii*  •»  •••'JK; 
Is  the  detail  eeneer nliif  the  mmojo  ttplffl 
by  the  •enete-df  leebnty  ttmtn  ot  m 
inldrnaiMinal  poliee  tmto  to  he  put  »t  the 
dttpaeltKm  Pf  thd  onanldaU«#n  Por  In 
RoMevett'e  and  Ohwdhlll'i  and  aieiin's  day, 
M  u\  Henry  the  fotirtli'a,  me  iniernatioiiat 
poiic*  foree  te  pMnty  rMopliei  aa  the  teeMi 
in  the  plani  and  in  our  llmee.  ae  MO  yean 
aco,  the  great  unanewered  queetlon  abeiH 
those  teelh  la,  Who  putd  the  bite  oa  whodftf 
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8vr«na  OMf  ugo  Under  Secretary  of  8tat« 
Stcttlnloa  railed  upon  the  American  public 
to  ponder  that  question.  In  order  to  haaten 
thff  realisation  of  a  trtily  etfectlTe  world 
iMIpni— ttnn  No  doubt  m  gnat  public  de- 
hm»  !■  thia  fr««  democracy  we  will  And  a  fair 
and  a  workable  answer  where  the  men  of 
Hettry  the  Fourth'*  time  failed.  But  It  must 
b«  aa  answer  that  will  be  accepted,  not  only 
by  Sonet  Russia  and  Great  Britain  and 
China,  but  accepuble  to  all  the  little  par- 
ticipating nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

But  why  did  the  peace  plans  that  were  tried 
tmt  m  the  past  fall?    The  answer  is  relatively 
^mpie:  they  failed  because  they  were  t«ch- 
machmery — blueprints — and    nothing 
llMn  what  more  than  good  technical 

ery    is    needed?    Winston    Churchill 

§•«•  part  of  the  answer  m  a  telegram  be  re- 
cently aant  a  great  League  of  Nations  states- 
man. Viscount  Cecil  of  Cbeewood.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Cecil's  eighUeth  birthday.  Church- 
ill wired:  "The  war  could  easily  have  been 
prerentAd.  If  the  League  of  Nation*  had  used 
eoorage.  and  had  there  been  loyalty  to  as- 
sociated nations." 

History  has  Jtistlfled  Mr.  Churchill's  verdict. 
The  League's  machinery  never  received  the 
full  and  constant  support  of  the  great  powers 
pledged  to  It. 

All  the  pavt  gives  witness  to  this  great  les- 
ion for  the  future:  a  machinery  for  peace  will 
bt  no  better  than  the  wUlingness  of  govem- 
aacnts  and  peoples  to  support  it  with  contln- 
lag  courage,  and  use  It  with  constant  vlaion. 

MocxsBT  or  AaMnncs 

On  November  11,  1918.  a  great  wartlma 
Prwtdsnt.  Woodrow  Wilson.  hastUy  penciled 
a  iiiaasagii  to  the  American  pet^e.  It  began : 
"TlM  armlstlca  was  slgiMd  this  morning. 
Kwythlng  for  which  America  fought  tiaa 
baan  accomplished." 

Tvaoty-four  years  of  League  of  Nations 
history  have  made  a  mockery  of  that  thrtlllcg 
maaaaga.  For  not  only  did  Asiatic  and  Curo- 
psan  gownments  fall  to  use  the  League  ma- 
eblnary  with  courage  and  vision  but  tha 
world's  graatast  power  refused  to  usa  it  at 
all.  In  1990  the  American  people,  through 
thalr  Senate,  formally  rejected  the  Leagua. 
Aftarward  tlirce  Republican  Presidents  mada 
no  ciTort  to  enter  It.  Then  m  1933  cams  a 
Dtaaocratle  President — Pranklln  Rooaavalt. 
ot  tha  waxing  power  of  Hitler  and 
te  BMd  for  eoUactlva  security  from 
,  »«**»—*  atan  graatar.  But  in  his 
7  years  In  olBce  before  the  war  broke  in  Eu- 
rope, our  President  agaio  and  again  re- 
nounced the  League.  The  lack  of  eouraga  and 
deplored  by  Churchill  In  luropa's 
ten  was  also  lacking  in  America's. 

Plato  said:  "No  one  can  be  a  tr\i«  states- 
man who  has  not  room  for  courage  in  peace 
at  in  war  " 

Lacking  true  statesmen  with  the  courage 
to  wage  peace,  the  Alltaa  are  now  waging  war. 

OONrmSNCK  tM  OCWTT 

Let  us  hope  that  when  our  sacond  V-day 
cornea  otir  President,  whoever  he  is.  will  not 
assure  ua  that  a  peace  plan  alone  will  guaran- 
tee that  Utopia  lies  just  around  the  comer. 
Let  u*  hope  that  our  President  will  have  the 
vallance  of  spirit  even  in  the  Jubilant  hour 
of  victory  to  tell  us  that  tears  and  sweat  and 
aacrlflce  still  lie  ahead  In  tha  waglBg  of  a 
Just  and  durable  paaca;  and  that  not  only 
he  but  hla  many  suocanoca  mtiat  wage  it. 

Oovsmor  Dewey  haa  clearly  grasped  this 
ooangsoua  concept  of  waglcg  peace.  Z  be- 
Uava  that  he  will  wage  It  unremittingly. 

In  our  national  unity  Ilea  our  real  atrength 
to  wage  peace.  We  tha  people  must  ba  one  In 
^tlrlt  with  our  President. 

We  pray  that  our  armies  will  aoon  be  vic- 
torious everywhere,  so  that  we  and  our  Presl- 
tfmt  may  embark  on  that  endless  adventure 
«C  peacv-maktng. 


Address  of  Hob.  Ton  Coana  ly,  of  Teus, 
at  Presentation  of  HnmanQriaB  Award 
to  Secretary  Hall 

EXTENSION  OP  REB^LARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  MTCH 

or  NTW  itrxico 
IN  TH«  SKNATB  OF  TH«  UNkTID  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  28  ilegi  lative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  2^)  ,1944 
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Mr.  HATCH.    Mr. 

the  Variety  Clubs  of 
leadership    of    the 
Carte-  Barron,  of 
the  humanitarian  award 
State  Cordell  Hull.    On 
among  the  other  remarks, 
guished  Senator  from 
MALLTj  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations,  delivered 
address.    I  ask  unanlmcus 
the  remarks  of  the  Senate  ■ 
be    printed    in    the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objectior 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  i|i 
as  follows: 


President,  last  week 

Amerii  :a.  under  the 

geners  1    chairman. 

Washington,  pifesented 

Secretary  of 

tliat  occasion, 

the  dlstln- 

IMr.  Cow- 

dommittee  on 

a  very  able 

consent  that 

from  Texas 

Appehdix   of    the 


1  am  happy  to  be  privileged 
with  you  in  doing  honor  to  a 
and  a  great  statesman,  whoe( 
as  a  himaanitarian  are  recognij^ 
by  the  amusement  world. 

There  Is  an  appropriate 
tween  the  recipient  of  this 
hand  and   the  donor  of  the 
other.    Both  have  given  much 
to  the  achievement  of  a  great 
Jective — to  improve  the 
neigh l}or  nations  In  peace 

The  virorld  is  coming   to 
greatness  of  Cordell  Hull. 
have  known  him  intimately 
quarter  of  a  century  have 
his   high    purposes 
and  sterling  ability.    It  was 
serve  with  Mr.  Bull  In  the 
sentatlves  and   later  In   the 
Senate.    Since  he  has  been 
I  have  had.  as  a  member  of  th( 
Foreign    Relations,    many 
contact  and  conference 
relations  and  particularly  wi 
establishment  of  an 
tion  to  preserve  the  peace 
aggression.    This  has  been 
objective,  and  I  look  forward 
pllshment  of  our  plans  as 
petual  monument  to  his  ' 
and  his  wide  grasp  of 

SecreUry  Hull  has  also 
distinguished   service   In   the 
our  good-neighbor  policies 
the  countries  of  the  Western 
has  dispelled  any  erroneous 
United  States  entertains  any 
tlons   with   respect   to   the 
Western  Hemisphere  except 
of  good  will  and  understand!)  ig 
atlon  of  harmony  and  unity 
World.     Cordell   Hull   has 
service  to  his  country  and  U. 

The  Variety  Clubs  of  Air 
selves  In  dedicating  to  him 
award.    In  years  to  come  th« 
will  accord  an  award  to  his 
vision  and  his  imflagglng 
llshment  of  an  international 
behalf  of  peace  and  to 

Tonight  the  amusement 
ferrlng  its  humanitarian 


to  participate 

;reat  American 

achievements 

this  evening 


Eei  J 


prei ent 


airard 


the  address 
the  Record, 


dlatlngulabed  Secretary  of  State.  The 
American  motion  plctvu-e  has  been  a  vital 
influence  In  moulding  public  opinion  be- 
cause it  gives  a  graphic  and  visual  picture 
understood  by  all  peoples.  It  is  a  common 
denominator  of  all  races,  creeds  and  ele- 
ments of  human  society. 

The  American  motion  picture  la  an  ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States.  It  goes  to  aU 
coxintnes  and  sjrves  as  an  Interpreter  of 
American  life.  The  American  motion  picture 
has  Influence  upon  our  foreign  relations. 
Its  reaponslbllities  and  Its  opportunities  will 
Increase  with  the  years.  There  can  be  UtUe 
doubt  that  in  post-war  days  the  motion  pic- 
ture will  And  wider  gates  of  opportunity. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Industry  to 
present  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  world 
products  of  such  a  high  standard  of  merit 
as  will  stimulate  good  wUl  and  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  a 
way  It  is  a  mirror  of  American  life.  The 
recent  picture,  Wilson,  made  a  tremendous 
impreesion  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  in  the  days  to  come  that 
the  motion-picture  industry  may  carry  other 
pictures  of  a  similar  natvire  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  It  will  render  a  lasting  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  world.  It  will 
vindicate  what  it  has  done  today  in  nmking 
,  this  award  to  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State. 
We  hope  undar  the  blessings  of  God.  to  set 
up  an  international  organization  which  will 
accomplish  through  peaceable  negotiations, 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  the  settlement 
of  international  quarrels  and  disputes,  and, 
second,  if  these  peaceful  measures  should 
fail,  wUl  possess  the  power  to  Invoke  armed 
force  against  aggreesors  and  would-be  con- 
querors who  know  no  law  except  that  of 
the  sword. 
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The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  Missiasim 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  (legislative  day  ot 
Tuesday.  November  21 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  an  article 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CONN  ALLY  1  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan, 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
last  Sunday.  It  Is  a  very  able  presenta- 
tion of  an  issue  in  which  the  American 
people  are  keenly  interested  and  should 
be  given  the  widest  publicity.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

"PiACx  Has  Its  Peice'*— Tom  Cokwau-t  Ex- 
plains DvMBASTON  Oaks  Puui  He'll.  Dxtenh 

IN  SCZf  ATS 

(By  Tom  Cokma^t) 

(Senator  Tom  Conkallt,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  veteran  of  many  Senate  battles,  soon 
will  be  cast  for  perhaps  the  greatest  role  in 
his  long  career.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  his  vital 
Job  will  be  to  champion  the  peace  treaty  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  Here  are  bla 
views  on  how  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  blueprint 
would  operate  In  practical  application.) 

World  p>eace  and  an  effective  International 
organization  to  preserve  that  peace  and  to 
prevent  aggression  by  war-nUnded  conquer* 
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ors  are  of  transcendent  Importance  to  the 
entire  world. 

The  United  States,  with  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  failure  following  World  War  No.  1  to 
take  effective  steps  toward  organizing  In  be- 
half of  peace.  Is  now  moving  toward  the 
realization  of  our  hopes.  We  are  not  wait- 
ing until  the  end  of  the  war  but  now  striving 
to  set  up  such  an  agency. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  embraced 
tentative  and  preliminary  steps.  At  the 
conference  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  China  agreed  upon  general  prin- 
ciples. The  draft  of  that  agreement  pro- 
posed establishment  of  an  International  or- 
ganization embracing  the  principle  of  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states  and 
open  to  membership  for  such  states  large  and 
small,  with  the  avowed  and  determined  pur- 
pose of  preventing  aggression  and  preserving 
International  security. 

It  frankly  takes  the  position  that  such  an 
organization  must  be  endowed  with  authority 
to  employ  armed  force  ultimately  when  nec- 
essary to  secure  its  objectives. 

Force,  however,  Is  to  be  employed  only  as 
a  last  resort. 

It  is  declared  an  International  court  of 
Justice  shall  be  maintained.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  retention  and  amendment  or 
modification  of  the  present  World  Court.  It 
Is  a!so  proposed  that  diplomacy,  counsel, 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  other  similar 
paaceable  methods  where  appropriate  be  em- 
ployed In  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes. 

The  mechanics  of  the  organization  will 
consist  of  an  assembly  which  will  be  com- 
posed Initially  of  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  later  of  such  other  peace-loving 
nations  as  may  be  admitted. 

The  assembly  would  be  Invested  with  all 
general  authority  not  speclflcally  vested  in 
other  departments  of  the  International  or- 
ganization. 

The  administrative  and  executive  author- 
ity of  the  International  organization  must 
be  lodged  in  an  executive  council.  It  would 
be  Impracticable  for  the  entire  assembly  to 
undertake  decisions  in  emergent  situations. 
The  executive  councU  would  consist  of 
represenUtlvee  of  the  four  great  powers. 
These  nations  would  be  permanent  members. 
In  addition  seven  members  would  be  elected 
by  the  assembly  for  stated  periods  cf  tenure. 
At  a  later  date  a  (iflh  nation  may  become  a 
member  of  the  permanent  council. 

With  the  view  that  prompt  and  aggres- 
sive employment  cf  armed  force  may  be 
mcMisrj  In  cases  of  threatened  aggression, 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  agreement  provides 
that  employment  of  armed  force  to  prevent 
aggression  must  have  the  approval  of  all 
psrmanent  members  of  the  council.  Any 
member  may  veto  employment  of  force  In 
any  particular  Instance. 

CONTROL    WILL    DEFXNO    ON    PIACE    BTTTLXMENT 
TERMS 

It  Is  easily  conceivable  that  emergent  and 
critical  situations  involving  the  threat  to 
peace  or  the  use  of  aggression  may  arise 
under  circumstances  making  it  Impossible  for 
the  council  to  refer  decisions  to  their  home 
governmenu  and  to  eecure  action,  in  ade- 
quate time  to  prevent  aggression  or  threat 
to  world  peace. 

It  seems  absolutely  imperative  that  au- 
thority to  act  in  such  a  case  must  be  vested 
In  an  executUre  cotmcil. 

Quite  naturally  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  the  terms  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  agree- 
ment will  m  practice  operate  to  avoid  future 
aggressive  action  by  post-war  Germany  or 
other  nations  enterUlnlng  war-like  ambi- 
tions. ^    ^  ^ 

It  may  be  suggested  that  It  win  be  the  duty 
of  the  councU  of  the  organization  to  keep 
advised  as  to  the  sUte  ol  armament  and 


warlike  preparation  by  Germany  and  other 
aggressor  nations,  and  as  to  any  threat  to 
peace  or  contemplated  aggreslsve  action 
against  any  nation,  or  the  territory  of  any 
nation. 

In  practice,  any  nation  fearing  violation  of 
its  territory,  or  the  threat  to  Its  security 
may  call  the  attention  of  the  council  to 
such  facts.  The  council  would  take  particu- 
lar care  In  becoming  advised  of  any  threat- 
ening action. 

It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  International  organization  for 
It  to  Intervene  and  suggest  employment  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  or  diplomacy  In  an 
effort  to  avert  war  between  such  powers. 

Someone  may  Inquire  as  to  how  the  major 
powers  can  effectively  control  In  the  poet-war 
period  situations  to  prevent  recourse  to  arms 
to  solve  national  rivalries  and  the  thirst  for 
territory  and  conquest. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement 
following  the  present  war.  If  Germany  and 
Japan  are  disarmed  and  provisions  in  the 
peace  treaty  set  up  adequate  supervisory  con- 
trol of  their  armament,  a  long  forward  step 
will  have  been  achieved. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  terms  of  peace 
may  prohibit  manufacture  by  Germany  and 
Japan  of  munitions  of  war  and  of  arms  above 
a  maximum  necessary  for  domestic  police  ac- 
tivities. If.  in  addition,  the  treaty  provides 
for  military  occupation  of  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan for  a  certain  period,  the  other  provisions 
of  the  peace  treaty  can  be  more  readily  at- 
tained. 

The  fotir  great  nations— the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  China— have  car- 
ried the  burden  of  World  V/ar  No.  2. 

With  due  regard  for  the  contribution  made 
by  smaller  nations,  it  cannot  be  forgotten 
that  these  powers  will  achieve  the  victory. 
Equally  clear  is  the  view  that  in  any  future 
world  war  these  nations  would  again  be  called 
upon  to  fcupply  armies  and  navies,  and  to 
furnish  munitions  and  supplies,  and  to  pour 
out  their  resources  in  crushing  another  ag- 
gressor To  them  it  is,  therefore,  of  primary 
importance  that  steps  be  now  taken  to  estab- 
lUh  an  international  organization  for  peace. 

\Tro   CUASANTEES   OENESAL   ACRXCMXItT  ON    ANT 

ACTION 

It  U  to  their  Interest  to  enlist  the  member- 
ship Of  small  nations  as  well  as  the  powerfvU 
onM.  Small  nations  will  be  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  any  such  international  organiza- 
tion They  are  the  ones  that  need  protection 
from  the  strong  and  powerful.  They  may 
well  cooperate  with  the  major  powers. 

The  provUion  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
that  a  veto  may  be  exercised  by  any  member 
of  the  executive  councU  on  the  employment 
of  force  U  a  guaranty  that  force  wlU  not  be 
employed  except  when  there  U  general  agree- 
ment among  the  great  powers  as  to  the  threat 
to  the  peace.  

In  addition,  there  must  be  an  affirmative 
vote  by  the  11 -member  executive  council. 
This  avoids  any  danger  of  precipitous  or  lU- 
adviscd  employment  of  force. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
permanent  member  of  the  executive  ccunrtl 
gives  further  assurance  that  force  may  not  be 
employed  in  the  face  of  our  objection. 

Another  provision  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
agreement  is  that  the  council  shaU  take  steps 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions composing  the  International  organi- 
zation, which  shaU  stipulate  the  quotas  of 
armed  force  supplied  by  each  nation. 

The  United  States  would  have  authority  to 
provide  the  method  by  which  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  councU  shaU 
be  selected.  By  the  same  token,  the  United 
SUtes  would  define  his  authority  and  power. 
U  we  are  to  secure  the  preservaUon  of 
world  peace— and  that  tocludes  our  peace— 


we  mtist  be  wUIlng  to  pay  the  price.  That 
price  Is  our  cooperation  with  other  nationa 
of  a  similar  mind.  We  must  Join  In  seeking 
the  employment  of  peaceful  measures.  If 
these  fall,  "we  must  be  wUllng  to  assume  our 
share  in  the  obligations  Imposed  upon  tis. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
are  for  an  International  organisation  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  prevent  aggression.  There 
will  be  those  who  object  to  this  or  that  deUU. 

The  proposed  treaty,  however,  must  be  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety,  on  the  ground  of  its 
r  jle  objectives  and  in  view  of  its  tremendous 
effect  upon  world  policy  and  world  peace. 

It  will  be  subject  to  amendment  or  modi- 
fication or  change  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence of  future  years.  It  cannot  be  perfect  at 
Its  Inception.  It  mu.st  grow  and  develop  and 
be  shaped  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly 
moving  world. 


When  Kansas  Speaks  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTHSS 

Tuesday.  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  CARLSON  of  Kansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Times  of  November  18, 
1944: 

WHEN  KANSAS  SPEAKS  UT 

What's  the  matter  with  Elansas  now? 
Nothing  except  that  it's  still  Kansas,  your 
Sunflower  citizen  wants  the  world  to  know. 
He  aims  to  make  it  very  plain. 

KanEas  gave  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  the 
largest  popular  plurality  of  any  Stat»— 154.- 
217  votes — and  returned  Its  Republican 
Governor.  Andrew  F.  Schoeppel.  by  a  thump- 
ing 229,000-vote  margin,  an  all-time  high. 

The  State  proved  the  storm  center  of  all 
the  pent-up  revolt  against  the  New  Deal  and 
expressed  its  emotions  on  the  ballot.  That 
was  characteristic  of  Kansas.  It  spoks  Its 
piece  in  a  loud  and  unmistakable  voice.  And 
some  of  the  eame  emotions  that  afrttated 
Kanaas  spilled  across  the  borders  and  boiled 
up  in  neighboring  agricultural  SUtes. 

How  did  Kansas  get  that  way?  Under  ordi- 
nary clrctimstances  yotir  average  Ksnssn  ti 
a  mild-mannered,  even-tempered  Indlvldital 
who  goes  his  own  way  and  attends  to  his  own 
business.  He  also  can  be  as  Independent  as  a 
hog  on  Ice,  as  rambunctious  as  a  yearling 
bull,  and  as  Intent  on  his  freedom  as  ths 
sportive  Jack  rabbit. 

Kansans  don't  like  restraints— by  outsid- 
ers. Something  In  the  prairie  air.  the  battle 
with  nature  and  the  struggles  with  the  soil 
makea  a  Kansan  the  freest  of  indlvlduallats. 
He  will  regulate  himself,  someilmea  almoat  to 
absurdity.  He  will  ban  cigarettes,  as  he  did 
in  the  days  of  Lizzie  Wooeter..and  cause  mer- 
chants to  hide  them  under  the  counter.  He 
will  ban  hard  liquor  and  defend  his  right 
to  do  It.  But  let  someone  else  try  It,  snd 
your  typical  Kansan  hits  the  ceiling. 

The  Kansas  citizen  has  no  love  for  Fed- 
eral bureaus.  The  idea  of  being  told  what  to 
do  by  a  Federal  agency  rubs  the  fur  the 
wrong  way.  He  grows  violent  over  regimen- 
tation and  his  blood  pressure  soars  over  hav- 
ing to  fill  out  questionnaires.  He  Is  an  ar- 
dent believer  In  SUte  rlghU.  To  him  O.  P. 
A,  O.  D.  T..  W.  L.  B..  and  A.  A.  A.  are  fight- 
ing alphabetical  symbols.    Men  who  have 
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wb«»t.  cattle.  »Bd  C»ln  througb  good 

y«ttn  and  tad  want  to  stand  on  thetr  own 
two  fat  and  manafc  tbelr  own  affalra. 

Tlkat.  in  a  nutabeU.  U  why  ttoouaanda  of 
Kamaa  DemocraU  Joined  the  RepubUOBBS  to 
take  a  punch  at  tbe  New  Deal  In  SmmM 
WaAlnston.    Tbat'a  Kanaaa. 


A  Unified  Plan  of  Derelopment  for  the 
Hissovi  RiTer  B«mi 


IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  FRANK  A.  BARREH 

or   WTOMXNO 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 
^     Tuesday,  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
Mitlng  an  address  on  a  unified  plan  of 
development  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  made  before  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 18.  by  W.  a.  Sloan.  Assistant 
Director,  Region  6.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  Billings. 
Mont.  Mr.  Sloan  is  an  outstanding  au- 
thority on  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  his  excellent  work 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  unified  plan 
for  this  Important  work  embodied  in 
~^6tnate  Document  No.  191,  Seventy- 
eighth  CongTMS.  second  session. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  are  Intensely 
Interested  In  the  conservation  of  water, 
not  only  of  the  Missouri  River  and  its 
tributaries,  but  of  all  other  river  basins 
In  the  West  for  Irrigation  and  other 
beneficial  uses.  We  t>elleve  that  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan  offers  a 
SQund  approach  to  the  achievement  of 
this  result  and  Mr.  Sloan's  discxission  of 
this  subject  is  highly  Informative  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress: 

Vbr  tbe  flrat  tlzne  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
Weet,  Ccngreaa  now  iMts  beXore  It  for  con- 
aideratlca  a  unlAad  plan  for  tbe  conserva- 
tion, control,  and  um  of  tbe  water  resourcea 
'  of  tbe  Mlaaourl  River  Baaln.  The  plan  la  a 
mlleatona  In  weatern  development,  aa  It 
brlnga  i&ta  balanced  relation ahlp  tbe  graat- 
est  and  moat  important  natural  reaourcea 
of  tbe  West  for  tbe  multiple  purposes  of 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  navigation,  powei^ 
uunlctpal.  and  related  uses. 

It  la  not  my  purpoee  to  burden  you  with 
a  detailed  dlacuaslon  of  tbe  plan.  It  Is  avall- 
•bla  la  aniata  Doctiment  No.  191.  Seventy- 
dgbth  Omagreaa.  second  aeaalon.  Tbe  reasons 
for  auch  a  plan  and  tbe  manner  In  which  It 
wohrcd  are  probably  of  considerable  Interest 
to  those  d^egatca  to  this  conference  who 
have  come  from  other  river  basins  and  may 
bar*  aimUar  plans  under  consideration.  I 
abaU.  tbftntcm,  dlacuss  the  cbaln  of  events 
and  dreomatanecs  which  culminated  in  the 
•ubmlaalon  of  such  a  plan,  and  the  reasona 
why  the  only  hope  for  continued  growth. 
proiFcrlty,  and  stable  agriculture  in  the  Mis- 
•owl  River  Baaln  Is  through  the  adoption 
and  eonatmctloo  of  this  baaln-wlde  oevelop- 


1900  and  lOao  tbe  irrigated  area 
tn  tba  United  SUtas  Ineraaaed  a  total  of 
11.4MJ0OO  acr«a.  but  batWMn  1990  and  1940 
tb«  tDcreaae  was  only  1419,000 
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considered 


llgurei  are  quoted  to  emphasise 
Irrigation  development  dvaing 
years  has  not  kept  pace  with 
growth  In  population  or  the 
of  the  countiy. 

Economists  can  give  many 
slackening  of  irrigation 
discuss  only  a  few  of  them 
principal   reaaona  has  been 
cost  of  new  projects, 
cent  of  the  Increased  acreage  1 
years    has    been   developed    by 
of   Reclamation,  which  shows 
companies,   district   organ  Izaticfis, 
corporate  or  cooperative  forms 
are  no  longer  interested  In  the 
•ive    new   adventures.    Simple, 
structed,  low -cost  projects  have 
built  on  moat  streams, 
tributaries,  developments  are 
tensive    that   summer   flowa  ol 
are  fully  tised  and  In  many 
quate  for  present  development 
winter  and  flood  flows  must 
furnished    to   conserve    water 
During  tbe  past  30  years  maify 
localised  projecu  have  been 
only  by  local  communities  bu 
State,  and  Federal  organlZHtionj 
eral  years  It  has  been  known 
projects  co\ild  qualify  by 
thorlzatlon  tmder  present 

Each  project  which  has  beet 
construction  has  been   the 
most  easily  qualify 
eeedlng   project   to   be 
more  difllcult  and  expensive 
quires  greater  provision  for 
progressively   less   able   to 
financial   requirements  of 
Again,  as  more  projects  are 
sideratlon  must  necessarUy  be 
effect  of  this  additional  use  ol 
existing  and  future  projects, 
such  plans  Involve  interstate 
ties  and  those  who  are  proposlfig 
velopment  must  resort  to 
pacts  or  interstate  law  sxilts 
equitable  allocations  of  water 
States.    A  few  States  now 
age   of  water   In   one   State 
adjoining  State  by  autute  an< 
of  Wyoming.  It  Is  a  criminal 
Board  of  Water  Control  to 
on  water  to  be  used  outside 
Several  years  ago  it  became  ev 
who  were  investigating  the 
bUitlea  m  the  Missouri  River 
waa  ataolutely  essential  to  de 
mate  poaaibilltles.  to  study  the 
use  of  water  on  each  of  the 
lower  portions  of  tbe  streams 
main  streams,  and  to  make  a 
ventory  of  all  possible  project^ 
basin,  t>efore  any  of  the  larger 
aafely  be  recommended.    This 
llmlnary  locations  of  all  poss 
sites,  tbe  preparation  of 
theae   reservoirs,   a   reconn 
•  cation  of  tbe  land  which  could 
where  the  supply  could  be 
the    amount   of   water   co 
by  the  new  land,  evaporation 
posed  reservoirs,  tbe  deslrabll^ 
tlon  wherever  Irrigable  land 
and  finally   tbe   resulting 
flowa  available  for  other  \»es 
part  of  tbe  basin. 

The  construction  of  Port 
to  control   the  flow  of    the 
primarily  for  naTlgatKm 
downstream,   empliaslwd   to 
Montana  and  North  Dakota 
piece-meal   development   wltbo|]t 
alderation    of    all    purposes 
water  can  be  used. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  is 
euples  one-alxtb  of  the  total 
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the  United  States  and  within  It  live  5  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  upper  reaches  of  the  river  rise  In  the 
Rocky  Moxm tains  at  elevations  of  from  8.000 
to  13.000  feet  where  snow  fall  Is  heavy  and 
annual  predplUtlon  approaches  40  inches. 
In  descending  from  the  mountains  through 
the  foothills,  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
peaa  through  arid  and  semiar.d  areas  through- 
out tbe  greater  part  of  the  basin.  At  Slcux 
City,  Icwa.  the  river  begins  lU  paasage 
through  subhumld  and  humid  sections  where 
rainfall  Is  sufflclent  for  ordinary  agriculture 
without  supplementing  It  by  irrigation.  In 
80  percent  of  the  basin,  rainfall  Is  Insufll- 
cient  to  support  stable  agriculture.  Until 
transcontinental  railroads  were  built  across 
the  baaln  the  chief  use  of  the  river  was  for 
transport  purposes,  but  the  tonnage  moved 
on  this  b'ghway  was  very  low.  Since  the 
early  eighties  it  probably  has  been  the  most 
useless  river  in  the  United  States,  especially 
that  portion  of  It  from  Port  Peck  to  St.  Louis. 
Its  muddy  waters  have  repelled  its  use  for 
recreation  purposes,  and  its  enormous  flocds 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  damage  to 
agriculture  along  the  tx)ttom  lands  in  the 
humid  section  and  to  the  cities  along  Its 
banks.  The  average  annual  flood  damages, 
caused  by  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  have 
been  estimated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
be  918.500,000  per  year. 

In  the  upper  reaches,  and  the  smaller 
tributaries  adjacent  to  the  mountains,  much 
use  has  been  made  of  its  waters  through 
Irrigation  imtll  today,  over  20  percent  of  the 
total  irrigated  area  In  the  United  States  Is 
within  the  basin  a  total  of  approximately 
6,000,000  acres. 

For  the  last  10  years  the  cities  and  com- 
munities along  the  lower  part  of  the  river 
in  the  humid  section  have  been  keenly 
aware  of  its  transportation  possibilities  and 
through  their  efforts  approximately  $325,- 
000.000,  including  the  cost  of  Fort  Peck  Re- 
servoir, has  been  spent  to  improve  the  navi- 
gability of  the  stream  from  Sioux  City  to 
St.  Louis.  The  possibility  had  never  been 
seriously  considered  that  there  might  not  be 
enough  water  in  the  river  to  sxipport  navi- 
gation requirements.  When  Port  Peck  Re- 
servoir was  btiUt  It  was  thought  that  the 
water  there  stored  woxild  be  sufDclent  for 
all  of  their  navigation  needs  for  all  time 
to  come. 

During  the  course  of  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  there  waa  insufficient  water  flow- 
ing In  the  Missouri  River  and  Its  tributaries 
to  adequately  serve  all  the  land  which  could 
and  should  be  irrigated  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  enough  In  the  river  to  provide  for 
navigation  requirements.  It  was  the  reali- 
sation of  this  fact  which  made  it  necessary 
to  ad<^t  a  compromise  plan  and  so  adjust 
the  uses  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  obtain 
the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people. 

The  average  annual  flow  of  he  Missoviri 
River  at  St.  Louis,  prior  to  1929,  has  been 
estimated  to  be  about  40  percent  greater 
than  the  average  annual  flow  for  the  years 
since  1929.  During  the  last  13  years  It  has 
averaged  little  more  than  40,000.000  acre- 
feet  per  year.  This  last  13-year  period,  from 
an  irrigation  viewpoint,  is  the  most  critical 
period,  for  it  is  essential  to  Irrigation  in- 
terests that  sufficient  storage  be  provided  and 
that  the  Irrigated  area  be  limited  by  the 
amount  of  water  which  can  be  supplied  dtur- 
ing  such  a  critical  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interests  in  the  lower  river  have 
been  thinking  In  terms  of  the  entire  past 
history  of  the  river  and  It  has  been  difficult 
for  them  to  understand  or  realize  that  the 
time  will  come  when  the  river  will  be  so 
depleted  by  the  consmnpttve  use  of  water 
for  Irrigation  purposes  that  there  may  not 
be  sufficient  water  for  tbe  heavy  use  desired. 
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It  has  been  within  the  province  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  the  river  for 
navigation  and  since  1935  it  has  been  within 
its  province  to  provide  adequate  flood  con- 
trol in  the  basin.  For  the  past  40  years  it 
has  been  within  tbe  province  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin  for  Irrigation  and  in- 
cidental power  and  flood-control  purposes. 
The  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  perhaps  the  first 
InsUnce  in  the  history  of  water  develop- 
ment In  the  United  States  where  a  conflict 
In  the  use  of  water  baa  reached  the  pro- 
portions which  have  had  to  t>e  considered 
in  developing  a  unified  plan  of  the  basin. 
This  possible  conflict  has  given  cause  for  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  misunderstanding, 
misapprehension,  and  agitation  until  the 
problem  has  become  known  throughout  tbe 
entire  Nation. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  weeks 
that  It  has  been  possible  for  the  two  agen- 
cies so  greatly  concerned  In  the  development 
of  this  basin  to  coordinate  their  plans  and 
reach  an  agreement  between  themselves  aa  to 
the  best  plan  of  development.  The  plan  pro- 
posed in  Senate  Document  No.  191  is  there- 
fore a  combination  of  the  plans  developed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  navigation  and 
flood  protection  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  Irrigation  and  Incidental  power 
development  so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  Missouri  River  and  iU  tributaries.  In 
the  final  settlement  between  the  two  agencies 
It  was  only  necessary  to  add  one  major  and 
one  minor,  reservoir  and  power  plants  to  the 
plan  outlined  in  Senate  Document  No.  191  and 
to  make  minor  adjustments  In  the  location 
of  three  reservoirs  in  the  Republican  River 
Basin,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri.  It  has 
been  previously  steted  that  the  plan  is  a  com- 
promise, and  it  is  a  compromise  for  the  rea- 
son that  in  the  part  of  the  river  between  f-e 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Sioux 
City  a  much  greater  area  can  be  Irrigated 
with  the  available  water  supply,  but  only  at 
the  sacrifice  of  water  for  navigation  and  for 
power  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  proponents  cf  naviga- 
tion contend  that  the  need  for  irrigation  in 
certain  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
where  rainfall  approaches  20  Inches  annu- 
ally, has  not  been  proved  essential  to  the 
best  development  of  the  basin.  Studies  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have  been  con- 
vincing from  its  viewpoint.  Before  a  sta- 
bilized agriculture  in  these  two  States  can 
be  provided,  irrigation  of  as  large  an  area  as 
practical  should  be  undertaken.  The  com- 
promise Is  therefore  between  the  needs  for 
navigation  and  the  needs  for  Irrigation. 

Nevertheless.  Irrigation  water  Is  provided 
In  the  unified  plan  for  areas  much  larger  in 
extent  than  the  people  in  those  areas  have 
ever  visualized  and  it  Is  believed  the  plan 
is  broad  enough  to  provide  for  desirable  de- 
velopments, at  least  for  the  next  40  years. 
During  that  time  navigation  requirements 
may  have  been  fully  proved  and  the  success 
of  irrigation  may  have  been  demonstrated. 
Any  need  for  readjustment  in  the  plan  will 
then  become  apparent. 

The  1929  Reclamation  Act  sets  up  certain 
criteria  by  which  the  feasibility  of  a  project 
is  to  be  measured.    These  are: 

1.  The  proposed  construction  must  have 
engineering  feasibility. 

2.  The  estimated  cost  must  equal  the  stun 
of  cost  allocations  which  can  be  properly 
charged  to  Irrigation,  power,  and  municipal 
uses  and  can  probably  be  repaid  to  the  United 
SUtes  throu'^h  payments  by  the  water  users 
and  net  power  revenues  plus  allocations  to 
flood  control  and  navigation. 

The  sum  of  aU  these  items  as  determined 
in  S»nate  Doctunent  No.  191  does  equal  the 
entire  cost  of  the  project  even  after  the  addi- 
tions and  enlargements  made  necessary  by 
coordinating  tbe  Bureau  plan  with  the  Corps 


of  Engineers  plan.  Under  tbe  requlrementa 
of  1929  Reclamation  Act,  tbe  entire,  basln- 
wlde  project  plan  Is  therefore  feasible. 

To  determine  the  relative  benefits  and  costs 
of  the  project,  however.  It  la  necessary  to  use 
another  yardstick  to  determine  feasibUlty  of 
such  a  project.    By  such  a  yardstick  benefits 
from  each  use  of  the  water  are.  determined 
and  measured  against  the  annual  cost  of  the 
project  to  the  Nation  and  If  tbe  annual  ben- 
efits are  greater  than  tbe  annual  costs,  the 
project  desirability  is  assured.    In  complying 
with  such  a  yardstick,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  adopted  the  policy  of  measuring 
annual  beneflu  by  the  expected  annual  in- 
crease In  crop  values  from  Irrigation.     The 
experience  on  5,000,000  acres  of  irrigated  land 
already  developed  in  the  basin  and  more  ac- 
curately on  the  12  projects  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  the  basin  aggregating  525,000 
acres,  permits  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate 
of  this  expected  Increase  In  crop  values.    In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Irrigation  benefits 
are  estimated  to  be  $130,000,000  per  year.    It 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers    has    estimated    the    fiood-control 
beneflU  to  amount  to  118,500,000  per  year. 
The  annual  value  of  all  power  to  be  devel- 
oped Is  estimated  at  921,604.000.    Benefits  for 
navigation  and  for  municipal  uses  are  esti- 
mated at  $3308.000  per  year,  making  total 
annual  benefits  of  $174,112,000. 
Annual  costs  are  estimated  as  follows: 

For  operation,  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, and  replacements  to  ir- 
rigation features $7,725,000 

Power ♦.  905,  000 

Flood  control  and  navigation 4,500,000 

Amortization  of  the  entire  cost  of 
project  at  3  percent  interest 
in  60  years 63,  544. 000 

Total  annual  cost 70,679,000 

Or  a  ratio  of  annual  cost  to  benefits  of 
1:2.46.  The  project  is  therefore  feasible  tm- 
der such  a  yardstick. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  dif- 
ference in  existing  Federal  policies  concern- 
ing  the   development,   control,   and   use   of 
water  resources  of  the  Nation.    It  has  been 
Federal  policy  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
to  improve  river  and  harbors  for  navigation 
purposes  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Since  1935  it  has  been  Federal  policy  to  tui- 
nlsh  fiood   protection  where  practicable   at 
the  expense  of  the  entire  Nation,  but  in  irri- 
gation development  It  was  the  Federal  policy, 
until  the  1930'8,  to  charge  the  entire  cost  of 
irrigation  works  to  the  settlers  who  are  the 
particular  beneficiaries  of  the  development. 
As  for  power,   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
practice  baa  been  to  sell  power  at  such  rates 
as  will;  at  least,  return  the  cost  allocated  to 
power  development  and  return  that  part  of 
the  cost  allocated  to  commercial  power  over 
a  40-  to  50-year  period  with  interest  at  3  per- 
cent.    A  requirement  that  Wneflciarles  for 
irrigation  repay  the  entire  cost  of  the  irriga- 
tion works  of  a  project  would  have  made  It 
difficult,  during  the  last  15  years,  to  find  proj- 
ects which  are  feasible  under  such  a  yard- 
stick.   Long  since  we  have  found  that  the 
development  of  power  and  its  sale.  Incidental 
to  the  irrigation  development,  has  frequently 
furnished  adequate  means  to  rettirn  also  that 
part  of  the  Irrigation  works'  cost  which  was 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  the  water  users: 
and  that  device  has  permitted  In  the  past  15 
years    the    development    of    many    projects 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  under- 
taken.   It  has  been  found  that  In  some  cases 
the  power  returns  make  the  difference  be- 
tween feasibility  and  nonfeaslbUlty.    There 
are  few  projects  remaining  in  the  West  which 
could  be  found  feasible  under  early  stand- 
ards of  reclamation  law. 

In  tbe  Missouri  River  Basin,   practically 
none  of  the  projects  proposed  could  be  con- 


sidered feasible  under  early  sUndards.  but 
in  a  \inified  baaln-wide  plan  such  as  is  now 
ptopcmed.  some  of  tbe  structures  serve  so 
many  purposes  and  are  beneficial  to  portions 
of  tbe  baaln  so  far  removed  from  tbe  acttial 
structure  that  by  considering  all  units  of  tbs 
basin  development  as  one.  tbe  project  feasi- 
bility can  be  eatabllshed  under  either  yard- 
stick previously  described.  Therein  lies  the 
greatest  advantage  In  the  development  of  a 
large  basin  under  a  unified  plan. 

There  is  another  advantage  not  so  readily 
discernible  In  reading  the  report  or  in  tbe 
popular  understanding  of  the  principle  un- 
derlying the  plan.  Early  In  tbe  progreeslvs 
steps  taken  In  putting  the  plan  together  it 
was  found  that  much  ol  the  area  to  be  de- 
veloped would  necessarily  require  pumping 
plants  liwtead  of  the  usual  diversion  dams. 

In  computing  the  power  required  to  oper- 
ate these  pumping  plants,  the  requirements 
were  found  to  »)e  so  large  that  serious  en- 
croachment upon  tbe  firm  power  capability 
of  the  proposed  plants  would  result.     Some 
of  the  reservoirs  were  found  to  be  strategi- 
cally located  to  permit  aeasonal  power  de- 
velopment which  exactly  coincides  with  the 
power  requirements  for  pumping  during  the 
Irrigation   season.     Therefore,   some   of   the 
power  projects  are  designed  to  furnish  power 
for  pumping  only  and  are  Incorporated  in 
the  plan  as  part  of  tbe  Irrigation  worka  car- 
rying no  Interest  chargea.     For  those  pro- 
jects In  North  and  South  DakoU,  which  re- 
quire enormous  amounts  of  energy  for  pump- 
ing, we  were  unusually  fortvmate  in  l>eing 
able  to  so  locate  the  canals  that  power  drops 
could  be  Incorporated  in  the  plan,  thus  de- 
veloping sufficient  power  to  lift  the   water 
from  Ito  original  source  without  calling  upon 
tbe   main   river    power   planu   for   energy. 
The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
all  power  plants  in  the  baaln  devoted  aolely 
to  Irrigation  purposes  are   therefore  added 
Into  the  cost  of  annual  operation  and  main- 
tenance for  all  of  the  units  In  the  baaln  and 
prorated  to  all  of  the  acreage  regardlsas  ot 
whether  the  Individual  unit  is  served  by  grav- 
ity or  by  pumping.    No  charge  for  power  used 
in  pumping  appears  in  the  report  except  as 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
the  unlU.    The  plan  has  been  developed  with 
the  purpose  In  mind  of  considering  each  in- 
dividual unit  as  a  part  of  tbe  whole  »)aaln- 
wide   project   and   costs   of    ojaeratlon    and 
maintenance  are  eqxialized  over  the  entire 
area. 

It  is  estimated  that  irrlgatora  themaelves 
can  repay  $296,000,000  of  the  total  cost  of  tbs 
project.  The  over-all  cost  to  irrigators  la 
approximately  10  percei^t  of  the  increased 
crop  values  to  he  expected.  Out  of  that  10 
percent  operation  and  maintenance  will  first 
be  paid  and  the  balance  is  to  be  applied  on 
tbe  construction  charges. 

Net  power  revenues  are  estimated  to  be 
able  to  pay  a  total  of  $676,000,000  to  40  an- 
nual payments  and  a  total  revenue  of  $20.- 
000,000  Is  estimated  from  the  various  mtmici-  ' 
palitles  which  wUl  receive  water  under  the 
plan.  These  are  the  estimated  direct  reim- 
bursable features  of  a  total  cost  of  approx- 
imately $1,378,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  beneflU  enumer- 
ated above,  the  related  beneflU  to  tbe  baain 
as  a  whole  and  to  the  Nation,  are  almost  in- 
calculable. An  increase  in  population  at 
600,000  people  is  anticipated,  FUty  thoiisand 
new  farma  will  be  created.  It  will  require 
500,000  man-years  of  labor  to  build  tbe  proj- 
ect. For  more  than  20  years,  population  in 
the  northern  Great  Plains  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  has  »>een  decreasing.  That  trend  will 
be  reversed  and  many  more  people  can  be 
ftunlahed  a  livelihood  on  irrigated  farms 
than  tlie  States  have  lost  during  tbe  past 
few  years.  Not  the  least  of  tbe  benefits 
accruing  to  tbe  basto  will  come  in  increased 
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for  »rt-c«ll«!  •enrlce  «tiiWI»h- 

B««  ta  towM  ftnd  cities.    Studies  of  oen- 

sua  statistic*  showing  the  aWBlMr  of  peo- 
nt«  required  to  etipport  Tarteoi  ma»U  btisl- 
IMMM  In  Montsn*.  WTomtng.  North  Dakota. 
•Ml  ■oath  DukoU  ladleat*  that  ov«r  18.000 
at  tiMM  MBaB  boMMMW  such  as  bartier 
fwtatiranU.  fMOttiM  ttatlona.  Mtall 
I  at  aU  kinds,  and  boaintm  eorartnc  over 
S40  eatMorlM  can  ba  eatabllshed.  Oonalder- 
ing  tfea  pre)Mt  m  a  whote  and  its  vast  poMl- 
MlttiM.  it  is  belMVMl  mat  ttM  paopla  at  (he 
Mtavwl  Rt*«r  ■•■te  OB  terun  a  futurt,  tf 
thla  plan  is  adopted  and  carried  out,  un- 
MBMlIed  tn  all  of  Ite  past  history.  It  Is  a 
•Olntlon  of  poet-war  problems  which  is  nK>re 
1.  definite,  and  practical  than  any  plan 


Siaaey  Hflhua  tnJ  the  P.  A.  C. 


REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 


or  OXLABOMA 

IN  Tta  HOD8C  OF 


tATXVB 


Tuesday.  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
that  I  have  been  libeled— slandered.  If 
you  please,  by  columnist  Wlllard  Edwards 
In  writing  an  article  appearing  In  the 
Tlmet-HenOd  on  the  22d  day  of  Novem- 
ber. 1944.  wtotmn  he  ll&ta  me  aa  one  of 
110  Congreumen  that  Sidney  HUlman 
has  taken  credit  for  owing  their  seat  In 
Confreas  to  his  support.*  I  want  to  deny 
the  charge  and  demand  the  truth  of  this 
false  claim — nothing  could  be  further 
f  rtMD  the  truth  than  Hillman's  claim  that 
be  was  responsible  for  my  election— he 
admitted  giving  $1,000  to  my  primary 
opponent  for  campaign  expenses.  To 
keep  the  record  straight.  I  editorialized 
atainst  Hillman  in  my  newspaper,  the 
Antlers  American  in  the  general  election 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  not 
Hillman  that  was  responsible  for  the  big 
lead  the  democratic  ticket  received  in  my 
district.  It  was  not  Roscoe  Dunj  ee .  Negro 
editor  and  Ira  Finley  the  two  P.  A.  C. 
members  for  Oklahoma  that  was  respon- 
sible: early  in  the  campaign  at  the  Third 
Congressional  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee meeting  at  Atoka  In  a  speech 
before  that  ai^ust  body  I  made  It  clear 
that  if  either  E)unjee  or  Plnley  come  to 
the  district  that  I  would  distribute  an 
extra  edition  of  my  newspaper  denounc- 
ing them — neither  of  them  came.  Yes. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  made  it  clear  by  spoken 
and  written  words  my  position  with  re- 
gards to  Hillman.  Dunjee,  and  Finley. 
and  I  have  not  wavered  one  iota  yet  and  I 
want  the  world  to  know  that  I  have  suf- 
ficioit  manhood  to  state  my  position 
upon  any  public  issue  or  upon  any  person 
and  It  is  not  fair  for  a  political  enemy 
to  make  a  false  claim  of  a  victory  when  in 
truth  he  stands  defeated  In  the  heart  and 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Notwithstanding  their  false  claims  of 
being  respoQgible  for  my  election,  the 
truth  U  Hillman.  Dunjee.  and  Finley 


net 


that 


ry 


were  the  biggest  load  the 
Party  had  to  carry  in  the 
tioa    The  fact  they  did 
the  district  made  possible 
victory.    I  represent  an 
trict.    It  is  a  clear  issue 
ers  and  businessmen  of  m; 
very  much  opposed  to  the 
all  of  Its  leaders.   We  gave 
of  the  United  States  . 
cent  of  the  Democratic 
celved  in  Oklahoma  from 
face  of  all  our  opposition  b] 
and  small  businessmen  to 
and  its  stooges. 

Never  let  it  be  said  I  havi 
with  Hillman,   Dunjee. 
spurn  the  listing  of  my 
even  acceptable  to  either  of 
for  all  the  people  and  wart 
to  receive  equal  recogniti<  n 
law  with  all  other  groups 
and  I  know  the  P.  A.  C.  Is 
ous  enemy.    It  was  rural 
won — not  P.  A.  C. 

We  gave  of  all  our  time 
paign  supporting  the  entlx  s 
ticket  without  mentioning 


Democratic 
I  eneral  elec- 
come  into 
our  decisive 
agricultural  dls- 
the  farm- 
district  are 
fe>  A.  C.  and 
President 
practifcally  SO  pcr- 
majorlty  he  re- 
dlstrlct  in 
the  farmers 
Ithe  P.  A.  C. 


aid 


gone  to  bed 
Pinley.    I 
n4me  as  being 
them.    I  am 
the  farmer 
under  the 
and  classes, 
their  poison- 
America  that 


HnxMAM  Claims  P.  A.  C 
MaMBoa  or 


in  the  cam- 

Democratic 

mr  own  race. 

Elsct  110 


Hr  .p«o 


Cot  Kress 


Cowoina 
(By  Wlllard  Edwatls) 

Sidney  Hillman.  C.  X.  O.  pol  ttcal 
revealed    yesterday    as   elain(lng 
Members  of  the  incoming 
seats  to  the  support  of  bis 
Conunlttee. 

I^>urteen  Senators  and  ninety 
senUUves  were  listed  wboe( 
torlee,  It  was  implied,  could 
achieved  without  the  support 
P.  A.  O.  machine. 

MAMZS  MAT  BS  tSVtALIS 


boss,  was 

that    110 

owe  their 

]  'oUtlcal  Action 


The  namee  of  this  group, 
come  known  as  the  Hillman 
public  in  the  C.  I.  O.  News 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
which  reached  Capitol  Hill 

Some  of  thoee  listed  are 
test  that  they  do  not  owe 
at  the  polls  to  Hillman's 
curred  no  debt  of  political 
P.  A.  C.     But  the  majority, 
would  not  object  to  tnclustoz 
honor  roll. 

Among  thoee  listed  are 
known  communistic  leaiiings 
eler  aaaociations  and    a   grc 
with  pronounced  left-wing  v 

Political  observers  1mm 
whether  this  grouping  hinte^ 
reshul&lng  of  parties  In  the 


uppusa  souTHzaif  fc  ljcxxs 
succt  ssful 


hare 


Demotratie 


While  the  majority  of 
backed  by  the  C.  I.  O.  P.  A.  C 
ocratlc  Party  label,  many  of 
opposed    to    the    traditional 
Southern  Democrats  who 
the  backbone  of   the  party, 
disintegration  of  the 
the  event  of  a  fourth  term 
widely  discussed. 

The  P.  A.  C.-endorsed  Senatbrs 
C.  I.  O.   News   were  Wacnb. 
New    York:    Thomas.    Demoprat 
Lucas.  Denuxu-at.  of  Illinois; 
of  Alabama;  Hatddt,  Democrat, 
DowKXT,   Democrat,   of 
Democrat,  of  Florida;   and 
BABXLxr,  Democrat,  of  Kenl(ucky 

Newly    elected    Senators 
C.  L  O.-P.  A.  O.  fold  were 


six  Repre- 

election   vtc- 

not  have  been 

of  the  C.  I.  O. 


vhlcb  may  be- 

I  iloc,  were  made 

oOclal  weekly 

Organizations, 

eipected  to  pro- 

t  lelr  majorities 

SI  pport  and  In- 

gratitude  to  the 

was  believed. 

on  the  C.  I.  O. 


t 


several  with  well- 
or  fellow-trav- 
kt  many  more 
ews. 
lediiftely  speculated 
at  a  political 
(uture. 


legislators 

bore  the  Dem- 

t^em  are  bitterly 

views    of    the 

long  formed 

The  possible 

Party,  in 

victory  has  been 


listed  in  the 

Democrat,  of 

of    Utah; 

anx.  Democrat. 

of  Arizona: 


Cal:  fomia; 

fajority  Leader 


placed    in    the 
Watkb  Moasc, 


Republican,  of  Oregon:  Johw  Moan.  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Dakota;  WARaiw  O.  Maootwoi*, 
Democrat,  of  Washington:  Baisw  MacUa- 
How,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut:  FaAWcia  J. 
Mraas,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  J.  W. 
FuLMioKT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 
cuuMa  oowoaxaa  tMPaovxo 
In  a  Stata  by  State  analysis  of  the  con- 
gressional alaeMoaa.  the  C  I.  O.  paper  asserted 
that  the  voters  had  sent  "an  Improved  Con- 
gresa  to  Washington  for  the  session  opening 
in  January." 

"Some  of  the  most  notortotis  reactionaries 
aw  gone,"  the  publication  continued.  "Sev- 
eral of  Colonel  McCormlcks  Chicago  Tribune 
stooges  were  kicked  out. 

"C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C  proved  to  be  a  decisive 
factor  because  It  did  the  organised  door  to 
door  work  that  brings  success  in  a  campaign. 
"There  isn't  a  sign  of  a  Red  flag  over  the 
White  Hcuse  nor  of  communism  sweeping 
the  country.  Sidney  Hillman  hasn't  taken 
up  residence  at  the  White  House.  The 
churches  are  still  open." 
Others  listed  were; 

Alabama :  Luthtr  Patmck,  Albxit  Raiwb. 
Arizona :  RicHAtD  Harlbss.  John  MtJBoocK. 
California :  Ellis  Patterson,  Frank  Hav«n- 
NRR,  Helen  Gahaoan  Douglas.  Chet  Holi- 
wrzLO.  Oeorci  p.  Mn.i«R.  Ned  Healt,  CtTWt 
DoTLE,  Jerrt  Voorhis,  Clahi  Enole,  OEOROa 
OuTtAWO.  John  H.  Tolan,  Eb  V.  Izac,  Richard 
J.  WxLaoN. 

Connecticut!     Herman    F.     Kofwlmanw, 
Mrs.  CRAaE  O.  Woodchouse,  jAMca  OnxAN, 
Jox  A.  RrrsR. 
Delaware:  PRaiF  A.  Tratnor. 
Idaho:  Glen  B.  Tatlor,  Compton  I.  Whits. 
Indiana:  Rat  Madoin.  Louis  Litolow. 
Sllnlos:  Sabath,  Kzllt,  Emilt  Taft  Douo- 
Lia.  A.  J.  RiaA,  Melvin  Price. 

Kentucky:  Smmxt  OKe.\l,  Pramx  Chelt, 
BssMT  Spencx.  JoazPH  Bates,  Noslb  J.  Oaao- 
oar.  lARL  C.  Clements. 
Maryland:  Thomas  o'ALSSAMoao. 
Massachusetts:  Thomas  J.  Lank.  John  W. 
McCoaMAcx. 

Michigan:  John  D.  Dincxll,  Oboboz  Sa- 
DOWBKi,  Louia  C.  Rabadt,  Gsorcz  D.  CBamr, 
GRaROS  Baujet,-  John  Lcbinski.  Frank  X. 
Hook. 

Minnesote:  Fsamk  Sxaskxt,  Wiluam  P. 
Gallagher. 

Missouri:  John  Sullivan,  Edward  M. 
Jatne. 

Montana:  Mnu  Mansfield. 
New  Jersey:  Mrs.  Mart  T.  Norton,  Edward 
J.  Hart. 

New  Mexico:  Clinton  P.  Andxrson.  Ajt- 
TONIO  M.  Fkrnandkz. 

New  York:  Marcamtonio  (A.  L.),  Aucustub 
Bbnnktt.  a.  Clayton  Powell. 
North  Carolina:  John  Folgxr. 
Ohio:  Mkhabl  J.  Kibwan,  W.  R.  Thom, 
Michael  Sbibham,  Robert  Crawford.  Edward 
J.  Oardnxb.  Roes  Michemer.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton, and  GaoBcx  Bkndkb. 

Oklahoma:  Wiluam  G.  Sticucr.  Paul  Stxw- 
ABT.  Ltlx  H.  Borxn,  Mnu  Monronxt,  Jed 
Johnson.  Victor  Wickxrsham. 

Pennsylvania:  William   Barrett,   WnxiAix 
Granahan,  Michaxl  Bradlxt,  John   Sheri- 
dan, William  Grexm.  Jr.,  Herbert  McGlut- 
chxt,  and  Herman  Ebkrhartkr. 
Rhode   Island:  John   Fooartt   and    Aims 

FbBAMD. 

Utah:  Waltxb  OaAMcxa  and  J.  W.  Robin- 
son. 

Virginia:  Ralph  Daucbtom. 

Washington:  John  M.  Corvax  and  CBaaLaa 
Savao. 

West  Virginia:  B.  B.  PxmmACKxa,  Clxvi- 
LAND  M.  Bailkt.  K.  H.  Hedrick,  John  Kxx,  and 
Matthxw  Nxxlt. 

Wisconsin :  Andbxw  J.  BisafiLUBt  and  Tbas 

WAHBLXWaKI. 
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War  Refugee  Report  on  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF- 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  rtatement: 

COMMXNT  ON  WAR  RXTUGXX  RXPORT  ON  ATROCI- 
TIX8 — RXLUCTANCE  ON  PART  OF  CERTAIN  OF- 
FICIAL  circles   to   PtTBLISH    REPORT 

The  report  of  two  young  Slovaklan  Jews 
and  the  report  of  a  non-Jewish  Polish  ma- 
jor, made  public  by  the  War  Refugee  Board, 
on  the  German  extermination  camps  at  Au- 
schwitz and  Birkenau  are  authentic  revela- 
tions of  such  horror  and  foulness  as  the 
world  has  never  before  known. 

The  deliberate  and  systematic  murder  of 
millions  of  Jews  and  non-Jews  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  unrestrained  bestiality  that 
Is  in  command  of  the  German  Reich  place 
a  responsibility  on  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission, now  functioning  In  London,  that 
must  not  be  blunted  by  the  polite  exchange 
of  legalUtlo  theorizing. 

There  was  some  hesitancy  in  some  Wash- 
ington ofllcial  circles  to  publish  this  report. 
It  would  have  been  a  grave  error  not  to  have 
done  so.  John  W.  Pehle.  Director  of  the 
War  Refugee  Board,  has  performed  splen- 
didly In  releasing  It  to  the  public. 

In  these  eyewitness  reporte,  horror  upon 
horror  Is  disclosed  and  when  detailed  knowl- 
edge Is  brought  home  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, assuredly,  there  will  come  to  them  the 
complete  realization  of  the  fearftU  lot  that 
has  befallen  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
But  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
The   War   Crimes   Commission    has   been 
meeting  for  over  a  year,  and  the  results  of 
Its   deliberations   can  be  placed   in   a  tiny 
capsule.    What  In  thunder  Ls  It  hesltotlng 
about?    Reports  come  forth  that  It  Is  en- 
tangled In  the  search  for  precedente  and  In 
minute  disputes  of  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bility and  procedure.    The  Nazis  are  guilty  of 
unprecedented  degrees  of  criminality.    The 
Inadequacy  of  national  tribunals  la  apparent. 
Justice  will  not  be  done  unless  international 
tribunals  are  established  to  try  the  war  guilty 
and  mete  out  the  appropriate  punishment. 

We  remember  with  nruch  misgiving  the 
attempte  to  try  to  punish  the  war  guilty  of 
the  last  war.  After  2  years  of  deliberation, 
a  list  of  900  was  permitted  to  dwindle  down 
to  12.  The  big  fish  got  out  of  the  net.  The 
Kaiser  was  al!owed  to  "suffer"  a  comfortable 
exile  as  the  Squire  of  Doom.  Von  Tlrpltz. 
Von  Ludendorff.  Von  Bismarck.  Von  Hlnden- 
burg.  and  hundreds  of  such  "vons"  were  free 
to  begin  aU  over  again  to  plot  once  more  for 
world  domination.  Shall  Hitler.  Hlmmler, 
Ooebbels,  Goerlng.  Antonescu.  Quisling  and 
-  their  Ilk  escape  this  time?  They  wUl  If  the 
the  War  Crimes  Commission  continues  to 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

The  Axis  criminals  will  get  Justice  In  ac- 
cordance with  civilized  concepts,  but  Jus- 
tice does  not  mean  a  permitted  escape  be- 
cause of  disputes  over  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
cedure. Such  injustice  wotUd  dishonor  the 
martyred. 

Herbert  C.  PeU.  our  representative  on  the 
War  Crimes  Commission,  has  been  vigorous 
In  his  demands  that  justice  be  done  and  that 
the  Axis  sadiste  be  brought  to  book  He  s 
having  hU  troubles.  I  am  afraid,  and  public 


opinion  must  now  express  itself  In  favor  of 
immediate  and  forthright  action. 

Law  and  order  must  prevail  In  the  trials 
of  the  war  guilty,  but  there  should  not  be 
any  delay  in  the  implementetion  and  appli- 
cation of  that  law  an**  order.  The  War 
Crimes  CommUslon  should  Immediately  make 
pronouncemenu  without  any  "Ifs."  "ands." 
or  "buu"  that  the  war  guilty  will  be  pun- 
Uhed.  Delay  U  fatal.  On  the  plains  of  heal- 
tatlon  lie  the  countless  bones  of  millions. 


Families  of  Seabeci  To  Get  Orifinal  Yule 
Gift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  27,  1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  For- 
rest Fisher,  of  my  district,  is  doing  a 
noteworthy  service  for  our  Seabees  over- 
seas and  their  relatives  at  home.  Some 
300  families  of  this  outstanding  organi- 
zation of  our  service  forces,  throtxgh  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Fisher,  will  receive  copies  of 
100  pictures  showing  South  Sea  war 
scenes.  Mrs.  Fisher's  son.  Lewis  Fisher, 
is  a  member  of  the  Seabees  and  is  In  the 
South  Pacific.  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the  Ore- 
gonian  of  November  22,  1944.  describing 
the  noteworthy  effort  Mrs.  Fisher  is 
making.    The  article  follows: 

p-ftMni—    OF    300    SXABIXa    TO    OCT    ORIGINAL 

TULB  OITT  I 

The  families  of  300  embattled  Seabees  are  1 
due  for  a  pleasant  surprise  when  Christmas 
rolls  around  this  year,  thanks  to  the  In- 
genuity of  members  of  the  Navy  Construction 
Battellon.  now  In  the  PhUlpplnee,  and  the 
hard  work  of  the  mother  of  one  of  them. 
Mrs.  Forrest  Fisher.  2576  Southwest  Mont- 
gomery Drive. 

The  surprise— probably  the  most  original 
Idea  yet  to  come  from  a  unit  of  servicemen 
on  a  fighting  front— wlU  be  a  neat  package 
containing  100  pictures  of  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific Islands,  including  Guadalcanal.  Bou- 
Kalnvllle.  New  Caledonia.  New  Guinea  and 
the  Philippines.  Islands  of  bitterly  fought 
campaigns  against  the  Japs. 

MRS.   FISHER  "HRRO" 

With  each  package,  now  being  palnstak- 
Incly  assembled  for  maUlng  by  Mrs.  Fisher, 
wUl  go  a  small  booklet  called  Touring  the 
Pacific  With  the  Seabees  of  the  Navy.  It 
wlU  contein  a  brief  description  of  the  scene 
on  each  card— candid  camera  "shote"  of  war, 
moimtalns  and  beaches,  and  Seabees  and  na- 
tives at  work  and  play. 

But  real  "hero"  of  the  Christmas  present 
which  will  reach  the  wives  or  parents  of  each 
of  the  300  Seabees  before  slelghbells  stort 
ringing  Is  Mrs.  Fisher,  mother  of  Chief  Petty 
Officer  LewU  B.  Fisher,  now  serving  with  the 
Navy  Construction  Battalion. 

THIRTT   THOUSAND  PRINTS    SORTED 

Her  Job— one  which  probably  would  scare 
most  people  away— 1»  to  assemble  the  100 
snaps  for  each  f amUy  into  a  neat  package 
for  delivery  by  thU  Friday.  In  «»y  man" 
arithmetic.  300  times  100  photo  P^f <f  Jf 
30,000  print*— now  spread  out  over  tames. 


shelves,  beds,  and  bureaus  In  her  Montgom- 
ery Drive  home.  Mrs.  Fisher.  voIuntarUy  do- 
ing the  difficult  task  at  the  request  of  her 
son.  admlU  that  she  loves  it,  tough  as  It  Is. 
The  "mass  distribution"  Chrtstmas  present 
was  the  Idea  of  her  son.  Chief  Lewis,  an  ama- 
teur photographer  ^nd  camera  enthusiast 
who  has  been  on  duty  In  the  Pacific  for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  said  Mrs.  Fisher.  He 
was  educated  In  Portland  and  at  Stanford 
University. 

MXN  pooLBp  ncravtm 
"He  has  been  teklng  pictures  In  the  South- 
west Pacific  ever  since  he  went  down  thara." 
said  Mrs.  Fisher.  "He  had  about  160  pictures 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  In  the  battalion.  :<00 
in  all,  got  together  during  a  3-week  rest  pe- 
riod on  a  Pacific  Island  and  he  suggested  they 
pool  their  pictures  and  pick  out  100  of  the 
best  ones  to  use  as  Christmas  presente." 

"He  sent  them  through  to  me,  after  having 
them  passed  by  censors,  and  asked  me  to  have 
them  made  up  here.  I  sent  them  down  to 
Eastman's  and  they  printed  the  30.000  prlnU 
at  a  special  price.  All  In  all  the  entire  job, 
printing,  making  up  the  booklet  and  mailing 
coste  win  amount  to  around  $7.80  for  each 
man."  Total  cost — about  12.260  for  a  pree- 
ent  of  tremendous  Interest  to  300  families  or 
wives  and  children  in  every  one  of  the  48 
SUtes. 

Mrs.  FUher  has  been  assisted  by  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. Mrs.  LewU  Fisher,  1227  North 
Watte  Street,  but  the  big  job  of  making  up 
individual  packages  of  100  cards  *ach  has 
already  taken  3  weeks.  She  expeete  to  be 
finished,  with  the  help  of  neighbors,  by  Frl- 
dsy,  In  plenty  of  time  for  mailing. 

The  pictures  are  te  be  a  "complete  surprise 
to  the  families  concerned."  Mrs.  FUher  stetad. 
Each  picture  U  numbered,  and  the  biggest 
Job  has  been  to  sort  out  each  photo  from  one 
to  100  so  that  the  Seabees'  families  will  find 
It  easy  to  check  each  picture  with  the  like- 
numbered  descriptive  line  In  the  accompany- 
ing booklet. 


PretcntatioB  of  HnmaaitariaB  Award  t» 
the  Secretary  of  SUte 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  WALSH 

or  NXW  JXRSZT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21)^^1944 

Mr.  WALSH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoan 
the  brilliant  and  timely  remarks  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  accepting  on  be- 
half of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull  the 
humanitarian  award  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  the  Variety  Clubs 
of  America  last  Friday  night, 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Carter  Barron,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Variety  Clubs  of  America,  at 
the  humanitarian  award  dinner  last 
Friday  night  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  at 
which  the  humanitarian  award  waa 
made  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull. 
The  President's  letter  was  read  by  Justico 


;i 


A4S40 

James  F.  Bymw  who.  after  reading  the 
letter,  delivered  a  warm  and  glowing 
tribute  of  his  own  to  Secretary  Hull. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
JUittce  Byrnes'  tribute  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix immediately  fpllowing  the  Presi- 
dent's letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

ajp4»»««  or  TH«  ACTWO  nCMXTAMX  OF  STATK. 
fam  BBWAIO  ■■  SltlllMlUS.  MXXPl'UfO  CM 
yy»T»  or  TBS  HONOSABLB  OOMX  BtTIX, 
TB>  HOTIAinTAmlAH   AW&KO  COtrrBOLWO  TTPOlf 

THS  aacsTTAST  or  watx  it   th«  lAMixrr 
etnas  or  AKnocA 

It  is  a  great  prlrUege  for  me  to  accept 
en  bebatf  of  Secretsry  of  SUte  OordeU  HuU 
the  humanitarian  award  of  the  Variety  Gluts 
ol  America  for  1M4.  Mr.  Hull  deeply  regrets 
that  taa  eaanot  be  with  you  tonight.  He 
f^ffi  sAsd  0M  to  convey  to  you  his  warm 
appreciation  of  the  great  honor  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  him.  I  am  certain  that 
you  will  applaud  his  decision  to  contribute 
ths  rosdi  included  in  the  award  to  the 
Woodzow  Wilson  Birthplace  Potmdatlon. 
irMali  haa  as  lu  purpose  to  preservs  tor 
■oatarlty  ths  birthplscs  at  suunton.  Vs.. 
of  that  great  Amsrloan  Prssidsnt  and  cham- 
pion of  Uberty  and  paaes. 

This  esrsmonj  brlnga  to  mind  another  oc- 
easlon.  aMca  than  4  years  ago.  when  ths 
Amsrlcan  foalstjr  of  Intsmatlonal  Uw  prs- 
•sntsd  to  Mr  Hull  a  copy  of  ths  Magna 
Outa.  I  want  to  quota  a  brief  passags 
from  tiM  iMiofititi  words  bs  ipoks  on  tbst 
eeoaalon:  "Thla  a>arvakms  doeuaasnt  of  Ub- 
•rty."  Mr.  HtU  aaid.  "Is  ths  bsritafs  of  tb« 
nun  race.  It  is  a  challsngs  to  opprss- 
ttm  and  tyranny  srsrywbsrs.  and  ths  tims 
oottM  not  be  mors  appropriate  for  a  ftns 
l««lBdsr  of  Its  exutenos  than  at  this  tlOM. 
«IMB  ths  world  U  bsing  so  bopslsssly  ovtf- 
ffOB  by  oppressors,  by  tyrants,  by  despots." 
Hs  continued:  "I  bare  always  snvlsd  those 
■nflUhmen  who  went  out  to  Runnymeds 
•ad  ascured  from  King  John  this  greet  docu- 
Bsnt  of  human  liberty.  If  I  could  have 
bssn  tbsrs  and  made  my  contribution  ss 
tbey  mads  theirs  to  ths  welfare  of  all  itic- 
•sedti^  flsasratlons.  to  all  elirUiaaUon  to 
corns.  I  would  not  have  esehanged  that  prlvl- 
taas  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  Western  Heml- 
wpSian  today." 

Tbsss  worda  were  spoken  during  ons  of 
the  darkest  hours  in  ths  history  of  man- 
kind.  They  reflected  the  anguish  of  a  great 
•tateaman  and  a  great  humanitarian  who. 
Ux^  before  most,  realised  the  magnitude  of 
ths  aswult  that  was  being  made  upon  the 
liberties  of  civilised  man  by  the  preeent-day 
forces  of  tyranny  and  oppreaalon.  They  also 
nltocted  an  abiding  faith  m  ths  great  Ideals 
which  have  made  us  fMs. 

The  full  meaning  of  these  words  Is  only 
ttnfoldlng  today.  They  ars  assumintf  a  pro- 
pbeUc  qusUty.  for  today  Secretary  HuU.  and 
«•  with  htm.  are  on  the  road  to  a  new  Run- 
nymede.  A  new  charter,  an  International 
charter,  la  In  the  making.  It  will  be  designed 
to  bring  to  all  naUons  devoted  to  peace  the 
of  poUtlcal  stability,  of  eeonoaic 
social  advancement,  ai   wider  obeerv- 

of  basic  human  rlgbta.    The  outlines 

ef  that  new  charter  were  drawn  at  Moacow, 
at  Tebsran.  and  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  They 
win  be  perfected  In  continuing  negotiations 
with  our  aUloa.  largs  and  wnau.  in  this  war 
of  liberation. 

As  we  move  toward  the  eonsummatkm  of 
this  greet  undertaking  we  must  not  forget 
tt<»t  Its  success  Is  dependent  on  the  outcome 
of  this  global  war.  Tb»  path  Is  being  cleared 
by  ths  faith,  the  drive,  the  sacrifices,  and 
Sttflartaci  of  the  men  and  women  In  our 
•g*«»*»*g  forces  and  those  of  o\ir  alUea. 
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They  In  turn  depend  on 
forts  of  the  home  front  to 
sustain  them.    We  are  winnii: 
let  no  one  think  that  It  la 
enemy    continues    to   resist 
Kurope  as  well  as  In  the 
agony  brought  by  the  war 
home  la  to  be  ended  quickly. 
keep  his  shoulder  to  the 
steadfastly,  until  the  task 
victory,  decisive  and  comple^ 
won  by  total  effort.    With 
tlon.  we  must  move  forward 
laboratlon  with  all  the  United 
ward  the  completion   of 
establishing  those  InstltutlAis 
tlonal   cooperation   for   peac  i 
and  for  progress  which  our  v 
possible. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to 
needs  and  aspirations  of 
above  personal  advantage, 
Nation   and   all   nations 
stand  on  the  threshold  of 
opportunity  to  make  a 
welfare  of  all  succeeding 
civilization  to  come."    In 
Mr.  Hull  expressed  the 
hopes  of  this  age.    In  hono^ng 
we  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
They  are  our  inspiration 
In  their  Image  a  new  world 
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Tica  MtmAiriTAauir  awaso  vas  mads  to 

aarsar  or  arAn  ooasaix  iiutL 

Z  appraelaM  your  kind  nviutlon  to  ba 
prscaat  on  the  evening  of  l«  vsmber  34,  when 
ths  Variety  Olubs  of  Ama  lea  prssent  ths 
1044  silver  scroll  to  the  Bsirttary  of  StaU, 
Cordsll  8uU 

I  know  of  no  ons  mors 
of  this  signal  honor.  I  aiould  anjoy  vary 
much  being  presaat  on  this  occasion,  and 
aoK  very  sorry  thst  it  Is  imp  asslbls  for  ma  to 
be  With  you  tonight. 

But  I  hope  I  msy  taki  this  occasion 
through  your  organ  liatloi  to  thank  ths 
mambsrs  of  ths  amusemstt  Industry  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  |Ood  of  the  com> 
munlty  in  our  nstionsl  Uf4  I  am  thinking 
of  such  things  as  war  tond  drives.  Bad 
Cross  actinUiiS.  partlclpatlc  n  in  U.  8.  O.  ae 

tlvltles,  the  March  of  Dlmi^  for  tba  ** ' 

of   crippled   children,    the 

children's  camps  all  over 

in  many  kindred  fields.   Th4  Members  of  your 

Industry — management,  act  ors  and  »c  ti  essei 

alike— seem  to  have  unllm:  ted  capacity  and 

energy  In  giving  their  time  ind  effort  to  good 

causes. 
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or  BOW.  JAM  I  r.  arawai 

I  should  like  to  add  h<  w  approprUta  X 
think  It  is  that  you  shoul  1  honor  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Cordell  Hul  ,  with  the  award 
of  the  allver  scroll  for  hli 
tlon  to  the  cause  of  hum  in  progress. 

For  more  than  a  quartc  r  of  a  century  I 
have  been  associated  with  &  r.  Bull.  X  served 
with  blm  In  the  House  o '  Representatives 
and  In  the  Senate,  and  w »  have  also  been 
colleagues  In  the  csecutli^  branch  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  seen  him  win  vlttorlss  and  suffer 
defeats,  but  I  hsve  never  leen  OordeU  HuU 
waiver  In  a  fight  for  a  pilnclple. 

Throughout  his  long  car^  he  has  fought 
constantly  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  After  the  last  i^r  I  fought  with 
him  for  Woodrow  Wilson's  feague  of  Nations. 
At  ths  polls  In  1920  hs 
Congress.  For  2  years  he  tras  out  of  public 
service,  hut  be  was  never  oi  it  of  the  fight  for 
tnereased  world  trade  aijd  for  organized 
peace. 


It  was  no  accident  that  President  Roose- 
velt m  1933  turned  to  Cordell  Hull  to  be  his 
Secretory  of  State.  He  knew  that  Hull  would 
strive  for  world  peace,  and  work  for  those 
conditions  of  economic  freedom  without 
which  there  can  be  no  peace.  He  knew 
that  Hull  would  not  seek  to  make  peace  se- 
cure by  appeasing  bandit  nations  or  by  sac- 
rificing human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Charter  seeks  to 
establish  the  basis  for  a  Just  and  enduring 
peace  through  the  cooperation  of  all  na- 
tions, large  and  small.  That  charter  Is  the 
work  of  many  men  and  many  nations,  but 
no  one  has  worked  harder  and  more  faith- 
fully throughout  the  years  to  bring  men  and 
nations  to  see  the  need  of  that  great  charter 
of  peace  and  human  freedom  than  has  Cor- 
dell Hull. 

Much  work  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
that  charter  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  But  for  the  progress  thus  far 
made  all  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  vmdying  grati- 
tude to  the  man  you  honor. 

I  know  that  you  Join  me  in  the  prayer 
that  this  great  humanitarian  statesman  will 
aooo  be  back  at  his  post,  to  continue  his 
work  for  our  country  and  for  humanity. 


What  Will  Happen  to  War  Plants? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or  TBMl 

ZM  TBI  BOUSB  OP  RIPRBBSrrATIVBB 

Tuetday.  November  29,  I9ii 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
UB  are  Intereeted  In  what  will  be  done 
with  the  war  plants  in  the  various  sec- 
tlona  of  the  country.  It  Is  axiomatic  that 
they  will  be  handled  so  as  to  provide  aa 
many  jobs  a«  possible  and  in  a  manner 
not  to  upset  the  economy  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located. 
David  E.  Lllienthal.  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  some 
very  excellent  suggestions  relative  to  dis- 
position of  war  plants  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region.  These  suggestions  are 
incorporated  in  an  address  delivered  by 
him  on  September  12,  1944,  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  civic  organizations  of  Hunts- 
vlUe.  Ala.  Knowing  that  his  ideas  will 
be  of  interest  to  everyone  concerned  with 
the  disposition  of  war  plants.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  herein  his  address: 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  hundreds 
of  millions  of  public  dollars  have  been  spent 
to  erect  and  to  equip  war  plants  of  many 
kinds.  What  will  happen  to  those  plants 
and  that  equipment  when  they  are  no  longer 
need  d  for  the  fighting  of  the  war? 

That  event  may  occur  after  victory  brings 
an  end  to  hostilities.  Or  It  may  occur — In 
some  cases  it  has  already  taken  place — while 
the  war  Is  stiU  raging,  because  the  output  of 
those  particular  plants,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
Is  no  longer  needed  for  military  purpoaes. 

These  war  plants  now  employ  many  men 
and  women;  the  number  Is  large.  Indeed  far 
larger  than  is  generally  realized.  Many  of 
these  war-plant  employees  have  never  before 
worked  In  Indiistry.  Many  thousands  of 
them  have  left  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
take  up  war  Jobs  here.  Many  more  are  work- 
ing In  war  plants  In  other  regions;  when  ths 
war  Is  over  they  will  want  to  come  homa 
again,  most  of  them,  if  jobs  here  can  ba  bad 
to  use  their  industrial  skills. 
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What  will  happen  to  the  people  in  our 
region's  war  plants  when  their  production  Is 
no  longer  needed  for  military  pu-poses? 
What  opportunity  will  there  be  for  t^e  form- 
er citizens  of  the  area  who  will  want  to  come 
hack — and  most  people  who  have  ever  lived 
In  this  region  almost  always  hanker  to  return 
If  they  po.sslbly  can. 

Obviously  this  is  a  Nation-wide  problem, 
end  not  one  confined  to  this  region.  The 
Baruch  report  and  pending  proposals  in  Con- 
gress deal  with  some  phases  of  it.  Many 
public  and  private  agencies  are  studying  the 
problem  on  a  national  basis. 

The  Tennesf ee  Valley  Authority  has  a  spe- 
cial respontibility  in  respect  to  the  problem  as 
it  affects  this  ret.'lon. 

We  ought  to  give  thought  to  these  matters. 
In  their  regional  and  community  aspects,  at 
th3  same  thne  that  In  Washington  national 
policies  are  being  developed.  Indeed  it  Is 
f ometlmes  forgotten  that  national  policies  on 
reconversion  will  not  be  realistic  and  work- 
able unless  they  are  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  local  and  regional  imderstandlng  and 
planning. 

The  subjoct  has  the  broadest  ramlflcatioru. 
X  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  this  time  to 
urging  two  propcsltiona  as  to  this  region  in 
re-spec  t  to  the  conversion  of  these  wartime 
Government-owned  plants  located  In  this  re- 
gion, and  then  to  suggest  a  preliminary  course 
of  cctlon  that  business,  labor,  and  other  in- 
terests might  consider. 
The  first  proposition  Is  this: 
That  facu  about  these  wsr-plsnt  facllltlss, 
the  fscu  that  will  aid  in  ths  task  of  conver- 
sion to  peace  production,  be  mads  avallsbls 
to  ths  bustnsssmsn  of  this  region  at  ths 
sarllsst  possible  time,  cousUtent  with  ths 
prosecution  of  ths  wsr. 

Without  a  knowlsdgs  of  euch  facts,  In 
time,  ths  businessmen  of  this  region  will  be 
foreclosed  from  a  study  and  solution  of  the 
often-difflcult  technlcsl  and  commercial  ob- 
stacles to  conversion.    They  msy  thereby  bs 
f  hut  out  of  bidding  Intelligently  and  In  time. 
v;hen  the  plants  and  facilities  are  disposed  of. 
It  Is  not  enough  that  these  facu  come  into 
the  hands  of  special  interests  whose  prssent 
activities   in  war  production   automatically 
give     them     advance     Inside     information. 
These  are  the  people's  property,  not  the  prop- 
erty of  any  group,  Oovemroent  officials  or 
employees. 
A  lack  of  these  facU.  In  tUne,  msy  result 
-  tn  the  closing  of  planU  and  the  "warehous- 
ing" of  excellent  equipment  that  might  have 
found  Its  way  Into  the  working  industrial 
assets  of  the  region.    Job  opportunities  might 
thereby  be  lost  that  the  region  and  the  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 
The  second  proposition  is  this: 
That  local  communities  must  be  brought 
Into  the  planning  of  the  reconversion  of  war 
plants  at  the  earliest  posslblu  time,  and  kept 
continuously  advised. 

It  U  surely  clear  that  the  conversion  from 
war  to  peace  is  not  excluslvuly  an  industrial 
problem.  It  U  also  a  community  problem. 
It  is  not  only  a  national  issue,  to  be  studied 
and  decided  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  also 
a  grave  local  community  and  regional  prob- 
lem. The  public  should  insijt  that  it  be  seen 
as  such,  from  the  very  first  We  should  not 
repeat  some  of  the  tragic  en  ors  of  not  bring- 
ing communities  Into  th«'  planning  that 
characterized  soms  of  ths  conversion  from 
peace  to  war. 

THS  vAixrr's  stakx  vh  HECONvrasiow 
Xt  Is  coming  to  be  reco{:nlzed  more  and 
more  widely  that  you  caimot  build  a  strong 
nation  if  any  of  its  great  regions  are  not 
strong.  This  doctrine  Is  no%  narrow  section- 
alism, but  in  the  Interest  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. ,     ^. 

Believing  strongly   in   ttls  principle   the 
T.  V.  A.  has  often  pointed  out  the  unhealthy 


consequences — ^unhealthy  in  the  national  in- 
terest— of  the  undue  concentration  of  In- 
dustry in  one  region  of  the  country.  This 
is  the  national  Interest  that  has  prompted 
moet  of  the  opposition  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  freight  rates  that  penalizes  some  of 
the  interior  regions,  the  South  among  thsm. 
while  It  favors  and  Intensifies  concentration 
of  Industry  in  the  North  and  East. 

The  people  of  this  region  have  the  highest 
kind  of  stake  in  this  Issue  of  conversion  of 
war  facilities.  We  have  every  legitimate  rea- 
son to  oppose,  in  the  national  interest,  a 
policy  that  wovild  weaken  this  great  region 
unfairly  In  this  reconversion  undertaking. 
We  must  not  let  go  unchallenged  a  public 
policy  of  "them  as  has.  glte"  as  applied 
against  our  businessmen  in  this  matter  of 
conversion  of  war  plants,  as  it  Is  now  ap- 
plied against  our  busincs£«3  in  the  matter 
of  freight  rates.  But  there  Is  a  more  im- 
portant reason;  no  nation  can  be  strong  if 
Important  regions  have  been  prevented  from 
achieving  their  rightful  destiny.  This  is  the 
time  to  do  serious  thinking  and  take  some 
Joint  action  to  prevent  that  very  thing  from 
happening. 

Let  me  remind  you,  by  way  of  underlining 
that  assertion ,  that  after  the  last  war  the 
83uth  actually  lost  ground  industrially,  in 
relation  to  ths  country  as  a  whole. 

Tlie  analogy  of  the  freight  rats  sitttatlon 
la  a  good  one.  We  suffer  in  this  region  from 
the  consequences  of  a  national  policy  on 
freight  rates  that  Is  discriminatory  and  un- 
just against  the  South,  as  well  as  ths  South- 
west, the  mldlnterlor,  and  the  Wsst.  That 
policy  has  been  and  continues  to  bs  a  brafcs 
upon  ths  Isgltlmau  and  aound  Industrial 
and  oommsrclal  aspirations  and  opportuni- 
ties of  this  rsglon. 

Ons  of  ths  leading  manufacturers  of  this 
vallsy  has  tsstlfled  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  his  operations  could 
bs  much  largsr  if  his  producu  were  accorded 
rates  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of  his  com- 
petitors In  the  rsts-favorsd  region.  Some 
other  Industries  are  even  Isss  fortunate;  they 
do  not  even  get  started  In  the  face  of  the 
rate  handicap.  This  freight  rate  handicap  Is 
one  of  the  big  things  that  has  kept  the  South 
greatly  behind  the  proceaaion  of  the  indus- 
trial front,  even  though  lu  natural  advan- 
tages have  slowly  brought  the  region  ahead 
of  the  even  poorer  position  of  &0  years  ago. 
And  largely  In  consequence  of  our  Indtis- 
trlal  deficiency,  people  In  the  Southeast  con- 
tinue to  have  individual  Incomes  little  over 
half  the  national  average — which  may  be 
some  comfort  on  March  15.  but  "anything 
else  but"  on  the  other  364  days. 

Almost  10  years  ago  the  T.  V.  A.  threw  the 
light  of  the  facts  on  the  regional  freight- 
rate  discrimination.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  strenuously  condemned  throughout  the 
interior  of  the  country,  A  post-war  conver- 
sion policy  based  upon  the  same  narrow  view 
that  underlies  regionalized  freight  rates,  the 
same  principle  of  furthering  unhealthy  In- 
dustrial concentration,  would  harm  the  na- 
tional health  and  set  back  thu  region's  legiti- 
mate ambitions  in  the  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial field. 

WHT   W«   MZXD   TK«   FACTS   ABOCT   WAB    PLAltTS 

The  people  of  this  region  (and  these  who 
live  elsewhere  but  who  Join  us  in  a  great 
faith  in  its  opportunities)  cannot  effectively 
plan  for  the  conversion  of  the  war  planU 
owned  by  the  Government  m  this  area  unless 
the  facu  about  ths  planU  are  avaUable  to 
them. 

Large  Industrial  organizations  have 
equipped  themselves  with  technical  facul- 
ties and  personnel  so  that  the  technical  and 
market  side  of  conversion  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  In  some  Instances,  perhaps  in 
many,  they  wUl  be  best  equipped  to  take 
over  particular  war  planU  and  make  the  best 


use  of  them.  They  already  know  so  much 
about  some  war  plants— in  some  cases  they 
designed  them  or  operaU  them — that  they 
need  know  little  more  in  order  to  carry  on 
now  the  studies  that  are  necessarily  prelimi- 
nary to  decisions  about  those  planU. 

Large  technical  organizations  like  ths 
T.  V.  A..  slmUarly,  are  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  technical  studies  that  must  precede  con- 
version of  military  production  to  peace  pro- 
duction. The  conversion  of  T.  V.  A.'s  am- 
monium-nitrate plant  from  explosives  to  fer- 
tilizer is  one  actual  instance  that  iUustrates 
this  point. 

But  what  about  new  business  undertak- 
ings that  do  not  have  a  background  of  know- 
how  nor  an  existing  technical  staff?  A  great 
deal  of  our  reclon's  future  will  depend  upon 
Just  such  enterprises.  Some  of  these  new 
undertakings  may  be  small  or  medium  in 
size,  some  may  be  large.  Some  msy  be  made 
up  of  regional  capital,  some  not.  But  In  ons 
particular  they  will  face  the  same  problem— 
they  must  have  the  facts  available  for  anal- 
ysis by  good  technicpl  and  business  braliu. 
or  their  opportunity  in  the  conversion  pic- 
ture will  go  glimmering. 

What  kind  of  facu  do  X  have  in  mlndt 
X  cannot  enumerate  them  all  here,  but  hers 
are  examples:  The  types  and  sizea  of  buUd- 
inga  and  shops  snd  the  kind  of  equipment  In 
the  plants,  the  basic  proeesass  to  which  ths 
machinery  and  lay-ouu  are  put,  the  rail  and 
other  transporution  facilities  tlsd  into  tba 
planu.  sto. 

With  this  Information  pbout  a  specific  war 
plant  the  tschnlcal  p.-oblsms  of  conversion 
can  bs  analyaed.  This  analyaU  will  point 
toward  alternaUves  as  to  nsw  prcducu  from 
ths  basic  existing  processes,  or  nsw  uses  of 
producu  now  mads.  Along  with  thU  It  wUl 
bs  nscsasary  to  analyas  nsw  markst  prospscu 
for  new  or  converted  producU. 

Oonvetaion,  to  ba  oommarclally  fsaslbls,  la 
ordinarily  something  thst  cannot  bs  scoom- 
plishsd  without  advancs  rtudy  or  extsnalva 
knowledge.  Technical  production  probtaoM 
have  to  bs  worked  on.  Probisms  rsspsetiag 
the  market  poastblUty  havs  to  be  studied,  sur- 
veys and  tesU  condticted.  Thsrs  Is  a  lot  of 
brass-tacks  work  that  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  a  businessman  or  a  production  engi- 
neer can  venture  a  decUlon  about  a  particular 
plant  that  Is  the  subject  of  dlsposlton. 

If  there  isn't  that  kind  of  spadework,  a 
plant  or  facility  may  be  closed  down,  to  tha 
injury  of  the  nation  and  the  region  and  lU 
people,  when  it  might  well  be  continued  in 
operation  in  one  form  or  purpose  or  another. 
V  there  lent  a  chance  for  that  kind  ol  spade- 
vrork.  a  plant  may  be  bought  In  for  the  rur- 
pose  of  closing  it.  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
prevent  competition  with  other  facilities  In 
some  other  region.  I  am  not  dreaming  up 
thU  posslbUlty— as  evenU  will  show. 

Some  few  of  these  planU  may  be  held  In 
stand-by  or  inactive  sUtus  as  a  mUltary 
precaution.  A  good  many  others  may  hava 
llttls  or  no  economic  value  to  businessmen. 
A  survey  by  W.  P.  B.  paUiU  a  gloomy  picttira 
for  the  South,  to  this  respect.  But  no  one 
can  know,  and  no  one  can  do  anything  to 
correct  that  peeslmlstic  pre-vlew,  luleas  tha 
facU  are  available  to  ample  time.  Otherwlsa 
it  U  almost  cerUln  that  this  region  wlU  ba 
handicapped  when  decisions  regarding  tha 
disposition  of  these  facilities  are  mads. 

Th3  extension  of  credit  to  businessmea 
who  plan  to  bid  to  on  war  production  faclll- 
tiea  and  equipment  U,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  Importance.  I  have  aoma  hope 
that  practical  arrangemenU  will  be  mads 
available.  But  don't  relax  at  this  point. 
Tou  know  that  credit  fscllltles  are  worth- 
lew  tools  unices  one  also  has  the  facU  and 
the  commercial  and  market  knowledge  with 
which  to  make  use  of  that  financial  aid. 

Large  business  undertakings  ere  concen- 
trated, for  the  most  part,  In  other  reglona. 
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Dwyiifdl  he  ready.  The  medtiim  and  smaller 
biMUwHlDen — and  we  must  rely  upon  them 
to  a  Tery  considerable  degree— will  get  a  lot 
of  sympathy  In  8i)eeche«  and  on  the  stump, 
ly  wUl  be  "for"  blm,  In  brava  resolu- 
But  all  that  compassion  will  be 
„  as  If  the  spadework  hasn't  been  done. 
wont  thing  that  could  happen  to  the 
tguaOtr  biislnesainan  would  be  for  him  to 
If^^ffif  the  object  of  no  more  than  political 
qpmpathy.  ^ 

W«  hcr«  are  not  tebes-ln-the-woods.  We 
know  that  thU  rsgHon.  and  any  region  that 
Is  developing,  has  an  uphill  road,  and  that  the 
fellow  who  has  "arrived"  has  a  natural  ad- 
vantage. We  ask  no  favors  or  special  prtvl- 
leges.  We  would  reject,  I  am  lure.  any 
polttKml  pnMora  to  keep  plants  going  in  the 
faea  of  tacts  that  demonstrated  that  they 
were  uneconomic.  What  I  am  urging — and 
you  will  find  that  It  u  not  as  easy  and  ob- 
vious as  It  sounda  as  one  makes  the  state- 
ment— Is  thU:  The  right  of  the  people  to  the 
facta  at  the  earUest  feasible  time. 

The  things  I  am  saying  to  ycu  here  today 
X  bava  also  baan  saying.  In  conferences  snd 
lunlcatlons.  for  a  good  many  months. 
progress  has  been  made.  I  am  glad  to 
report.    But  wa  are  a  long  way  from  what  I 
regard    aa   adequate   and   practical    recogni- 
tion, among  those  with  authority  to  decide, 
of  the  validity  of  thU  poaltlon.     We  must 
ahead,  while  there  may  yet  be  tune. 

or  WAB  rcAtm  hot  owlt  am  nr- 

BtXaniAL  BUT  ALSO  A  COMKUmTT  FSOt  «M 

I  have  said  that  the  conversion  of  war 
plants,  in  whole  or  part.  Is  a  community 
problem,  as  well  aa  an  indiistrtal  and  finan- 
cial one.  The  p>ost-war  conversion  cf  Oov- 
emment-owned  fscllitles  Is  not  simply  snd 
•JKltislvely  s  question  between  Industry  snd 
the  b;;reau  or  agency  of  government  that  Is 
disposing  of  that  property. 

The  conuBunlty  In  which  that  facility  ex- 
ists, in  my  opinion,  has  a  direct  and  Imme- 
diate right  to  be  eonsidared  in  the  matter  of 
that  disposition. 

For  that  community  may  have  to  bear  tha 
brunt  of  dlslccatlona.  human  and  busltHM, 
~--v4bat  will  coat  not  only  great  sums  of  money 
of  local  cittsens.  but  might  have  region-wide 
and  Nstlon-wide  consequences.  The  disposi- 
tion of  these  enormous  properties  cannot  b« 
considered  as  an  ordinary  matter  of  buying 
and  aalilng. 

Not  only  the  conunimity  and  the  region 
most  b«  regarded  as  direct  parties  In  inter- 
••I,  but  tbls  further  fact  must  be  clearly  \in- 
daratood:  The  conversion  of  wartime  plants 
nraat  be  regarded  as  a  human  problem.  Thia 
la  receiving  growing  recognition,  at  least  in 
part.  The  employees  of  these  plants — and 
Z  dont  by  that  mean  only  the  manual  work- 
•ra  bat  the  supervlaors  and  technicians  as 
wall — those  employees,  tboaa  human  beinga 
to  be  kept  ctmstantly  In  mind  or  the 
of  industrial  oonveralon  will  fall  of 
Ita  broad  ptirposes. 

BOBdreda  of  thousands  of  people  have  left 
their  homes  and  tbeir  accustomed  ways  of 
doing  things  to  enter  wartime  industrial 
■errloa.  It  would  be  inexcusable  to  expend 
tlM  Ingenuity  and  skill  of  men  in  industry 
and  government  in  working  out  problems  of 
Ifgmli'il  conversion  and  then  leave  to  the 
MWKt  chance  these  human  problems  of  re- 
MDustment. 

Stop  to  think  for  a  moment  what  some  of 
tiMsa  conversion  problems  involve  in  terms 
cf  ooBununlty.  regional,  and  human  read- 
Jflnitiit  There  la  a  region  of  the  country — 
the  Pacific  Northwest — where  In  1940  there 
were  only  10,000  people  employed  in  the  air- 
plane and  ahtpbtiilding  industries.  Today 
aa  wa  sit  here  there  are  more  than  350.000 
engaged  in  those  industriea,  in  two  Statea 
of  that  region.  For  anyone  to  proceed  aa  if 
the  problema  of  conversion  In  such  a  region 
Wi  aoUtj  or  STtB  prUnarfly  induatriAl  or 
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financial  ^pnes  Is  nonsense, 
nonsense. 

It  would  probably  be 
these  points  about  the 
slon  If  we  dldnt  hsve 
unhappy  conseqxiences  of 
these  principles  In  the 
from  peace  to  war. 

We  hardly  need  more 
It.    A  huge  wartime  plant 
existing  one  converted.     Orei  i 
sums  of  money  were 
that  conversion  or  building 
communities  bad  to  convert 
only    industry.    The    failurt 
stances  to  act  on  this  fact  la 
minds  In  this  region. 

Converting  a  community 
as  difficult  as  chane:lng  a 
automobiles  to  tanks.     It 
sewage    disposal,    health 
for  the  feeding   of  famllie 
schools.    And  yet  in  case 
all  know,  the  problem  of 
slon  to  war  was  given 
almost   Invarlsbly   only 
was  critical  and  acute. 

Converting  a  community 
to   peace   will   be  Just  as 
more  difficult  than 
from  war  to  peace.    Indee< 
be  seen  as  part  of  a  single 

We,  In  this  region 
making    sure    that    the 
brought  into  this  post-war 
they.  too.  may  convert 
with  a  minimum  of  expetist 
human  suffering. 

I  have  suggested  two 
consideration : 

First,  that  the  people 
about  war  facilities  as  soot 
Second,   that   war-plant 
community  as  well  as  an 
lem,  and  hence  the 
brought  Into  the  planning 
What  specific  steps  can 
these   propositions    eflectiv  i 
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and  peace  closer  Is  the  one  common  hope 
and  purpose  of  all  of  everyone's  effortf. 
When  peace  does  come  it  will  bring  with  it 
problems  of  adjustment — problems  of  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  that  will  test  the  skill 
and  imagination  of  the  whole  country. 

To  an  extent  difflctilt  now  to  realize  our  life 
for  many  years  to  come  will  depend  upon 
how  successful  we  are  In  making  adjtist- 
ments  unprecedented  In  history. 

We  owe  this — we  who  are  civilians — to  the 
men  in  combat;  not  only  to  give  them  every- 
thing they  need  in  fighting  equipment  and 
supplies  but  to  see  to  It  that  when  they 
return  we  welcome  them,  not  merely  with 
parades  but  with  Jobs  and  opportunities. 

That  task  is  not  the  exclusive  concern  of 
State  or  National  Government,  nor  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  Industry.  It  calls  for  a 
coalition  of  the  intelligence  and  good  will  of 
everyone — businessmen,  large  and  small; 
farmers;  workers;  the  press;  the  universities; 
public  agencies.  State  and  local,  as  well  as 
Federal. 

In  the  last  analysis  post-war  adjustment 
will  be  most  successful  where  it  rests  upon 
the  active,  vigorous,  and  Informed  efforts  of 
the  local  conununlties  and  citizens  in  those 
communities.  In  the  factories  and  on  the 
farms,  in  the  stores  and  banks  and  mills, 
close  to  the  realities  upon  which  progress 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  must  depend. 


Some  Facts  About  Wage* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wiscoNsiiff 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 23.  1944: 

aoMx  rACTS  about  wages 
Labor  Is  currently  embarked  upon  an  all- 
out  drive  to  smash  or  liberalize  wage  con- 
trols. These  controls  are  necessary  only  In 
wartime.  They  have  worked  pretty  well,  as 
part  of  the  program  to  protect  the  country 
from  runaway  inflation.  We  believe  that 
Stabilization  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson  Is  ab- 
solutely right  in  his  stand  that  "we  cannot 
afford  to  relax  our  efforts"  until  the  war  is 
won. 

Of  course,  everybody  wants  higher  wages. 
But  right  now  war  absorbs  half  the  Nation's 
production.  Those  bills  are  being  paid  by 
all  of  us  who  are  creating  a  huge  national 
debt.  If  we  raise  wages,  we  Increase  that 
debt — to  burden  all  of  us  in  the  futuM. 

Living  costs  have  advanced  only  SO  percent 
since  January  1,  1941,  according  to  Govern- 
ment reports  which  we  are  willing  to  accept  as 
an  outside  figure.  This  Includes  an  adjust- 
ment agreed  upon  by  a  committee  of  econo- 
mists to  allow  for  hidden  factors  such  as  the 
deterioration  in  quality  and  the  scarcity  of 
low-priced  goods.  We  do  not  belleye  that 
labor's  44  percent  figxire  Is  objective  or  accu- 
rate. Now  let's  look  at  the  best  available 
statistics  about  what  has  happened  to  wages 
since  January  1.  1941.  The  Little  Steel 
formula  limited  hourly  rate  Increases  to  15 
percent  above  the  level  of  that  date,  but 
weekly  wages  have  increased  far  beyond  tbat. 
Overtime  baa  made  a  huge  dlSere&ce. 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  l^abor  has  long 
gathered  accurate  flgiires.    Here  are  some : 

The  average  wages  for  factory  workers 
supporting  two  children  increased  from 
$26.64  a  week  on  January  1,  1941,  to  «44  86  in 
October.  1943  (even  higher  new).  This  is  a 
68  percent  raise.  Many  persoru  complain  that 
social  security,  income  taxes  and  bond  pur- 
chases cut  down  spendable  Income.  The 
bureau  has  adjusted  "spendable  earnings"  to 
allow  for  this.  The  Increase  Is  still  45  per- 
cent. That  Is  far  ahead  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

It  is  true  that  factory  workers  are  helping 
win  the  war  with  longer  hours  than  In 
peacetime.  But  they  are  not  being  pinched 
financially  and  they  know  it.  Despite  some 
exceptions,  which  should  be  remedied,  the 
average  factory  worker  is  far  better  off  than 
ever  before.  How  can  Increased  wages  be 
Justified  at  this  time  when  such  increases 
will  add  to  our  national  debt'' 

A  study  of  28  manufacturing  Industries 
shows  that  workers  In  nearly  all  of  them 
have  "net  spendable  earnings"  (after  taxea 
and  bonds — which  are  savings)  that  have 
Increased  as  much  as,  or  more  than,  the 
cost  cf  living. 

Oddly,  It  Is  from  this  grovp,  which  is  the 
best  off,  that  most  of  the  agitation  is  com- 
ing to  smash  wage  controls.  The  white- 
collar  workers  are  not  so  v/ell  off,  though 
better  than  most  persons  suppose.  Average 
weekly  earnings  (gross)  fcr  white  collar 
workers  have  Increased  at  follows  from 
January  1, 1941.  to  January  11>44,  according  to 
the  bureau: 

"Telephone  and  telegraph.  14  percent; 
electric  light  and  power,  32  percent;  street 
railways  and  busses.  37  pet  cent;  wholesale 
trade.  35  percent;  retail  trade.  22  percent; 
laundries,  43  percent;  cleaning  and  dyeing, 
49  percent;  general  mercha  odlsing,  17  per- 
cent;   insurance,    19    percent." 

Abcut  900.000  public  school  teachers 
haven't  done  so  well,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Education  Assoclatloa.  which  figures 
an  8-percent  Increase  from  the  1938-39  aver- 
age to  1942-43. 

As  we  see  it.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  cite 
statistics  to  prove  that  our  top  wartime 
wage  controls  are  working  no  undue  hard- 
ship upon  most  of  us.  We  know  that  every- 
one has  steady  work,  if  be  wants  It.  and 
most  of  It  at  record  high  wages;  we  know 
that  several  members  of  a  famUy  are  work- 
ing, greatly  increasing  family  incomes  be- 
yond what  the  statistics  Bhow.  We  know 
that  people  have  money.  The  bank  de- 
posiu  show  It.  the  race  tracks  show  it.  the 
retail  business  shows  it,  the  Jewelers  know 

It. 

Surely.  If  our  boys  can  risk  their  lives 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world,  we  at  home 
can  hold  the  line— untU  victory  Is  won. 


Tkankssiymg  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACBTTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Hovember  28. 1944 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  at  Clinton  Town  HaU,  CUn- 
ton,  Mass.,  November  23  1944: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  happy  prlvUege  for 
me,  as  your  Congressman,  to  participate  in 


these  most  Impressive  exercises  which  have 
been  so  thoughtfully  arranged  tl^rough  the 
Joint  efforts  and  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
all  our  splendid  religious  groups  here  In 
Clinton.  If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal 
reference.  I  am  very  proud  of  my  home  town 
and.  Lord  knows,  I  have  many  reasons  for 
being  grateful  to  Its  people.  But  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  which  has  occurred  here 
in  a  long  time  that  has  given  me  deeper 
pleasure  or  more  genuine  satisfaction  than 
the  spontaneous  cooperative  action  of  organ- 
ized Clinton  religious  faiths  that  has  evolved 
these  moving  ceremonies. 

It  Is  another  very  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  toleration,  harmony, . 
broad-mindedness,  and  unity  lor  which  our 
outstanding  community  is  noted — one  more 
convincing  proof,  added  to  the  already  long 
list,  of  the  fact  that,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  station  in  life,  all 
the  people  of  Clinton  are  united  in  spirit  and 
In  purpose  in  giving  practical  effect  to  the 
exalted  principles  of  Justice,  piety,  reverence 
for  God,  and  love  for  our  fellow  man  that 
have  so  long  been  a  vital  part  of  our  American 
way  of  life  and  which  have  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed more,  almost,  than  any  other  single 
factor  in  bringing  our  Nation  to  Its  present 
high  development  as  a  sanctuary  of  liberty 
and  human  freedom. 

Thanksgiving  Is  always  a  day  on  which,  by 
custom  and  tradition,  the  hearU  and  minds 
of  our  people  are  turned  to  the  Almighty, 
It  Is  particularly  appropriate,  therefore,  on 
this  wartime  Thanksgiving,  when  there  are 
so  many  empty  places  in  our  homes,  when 
so  many  of  our  gallant  boys  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  on  the  alter  of  American 
liberty,  when  so  many  of  our  brave  boys  are 
fighting,   bleeding,   and   dying   on   the   far- 
flung  reaches  of  the  earth  for  the  preservation 
and  defense  of  our  democracy,  that  the  seal- 
ous  conspicuous,  and  brilliant  religious  lead- 
ership of  Clinton  should  Join  all  our  people 
together  In  thU  devotional  ceremony  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  our  great  American  holidays. 
FUled  with  Justifiable  pride  for  this  noble 
leadership  manifested  here  today,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  various  faiths  who  have 
made  this  occasion  possible.  I  take  special 
pleasure  in  congratulating  and  extending  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of  cur 
clerical  brethren  who  have  cooperated  In  this 
beautiful  and  touching  service. 

For  it  is  a  service— Just  as  profound.  Just 
as  soul-stirring.  Just  as  reverential  almost  as 
If  it  were  taking  place  In  a  church.  It  gives 
expression  with  striking  eloquence  to  the 
innermost  thoughU  which  aU  Americans 
must  harbor  today  as  we  pause  to  render  our 
tribute  of  thankfulness  and  gratitude  to  our 
Creator  for  the  blessings  and  boimtlcs  that 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

It  is  the  coUectlve  wUl  of  our  people  record- 
ing itself  with  unspeakable  depth  of  feeling 
at  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing  the  con- 
flicting emotions  of  gratitude  and  fear.  It  Is 
in  a  sense  our  supplication  to  Him  who  has 
stood  with  MB  steadfastly  throughout  the 
trials,  difficulties,  and  sacrifices  of  our  Nation, 
who  has  ever  been  our  guiding  star,  who  has 
always  led  us  resolutely  and  surely  over  the 
broken  traUs  and  into  the  sunUt  valleys  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  to  whom  we  have 
»o  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  our  Nation 
and  our  people  have  been  blessed  as  no  na- 
tion or  people  on  earth.  It  is  our  hope  and 
prayer  to  Him  who  has  never  forsaken  us, 
however  dark  the  hour,  that  we  may  be  given 
comfort  In  our  sorrows,  strength  to  bear  our 
biirdens  and  the  very  early  restoration  of  His 
blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace. 

But  we  have  our  duty  to  perform.  The 
present  great  darkness  that  is  spread  over  the 
earth  derives  from  the  failurea  of  man.  It 
emanates  from  the  greed,  the  avarice,  tba 


godless  psgan  philosophies  that  seek  with 
brazen  effrontery  and  cimlcal  disrespect  for 
the  Epirituol  values  of  religion  as  well  as  all 
the  lesEons  of  human  history,  to  set  up  and 
maintain  materialistic  systems  of  covernment 
which  deny  the  existence  of  Ood  and  refuse 
to  recognize  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 
Through  the  use  of  every  resource  of  modem 
Ecience  these  alien,  un-American  doctrines, 
these  foreign  Ideologies,  these  godless  con- 
cepts are  disseminated  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  and  in  our  own  land.  VTbert 
ergument.  persuasion,  and  propaganda  tall, 
brutal  force  Ls  employed  to  Impose  upon  help- 
less or  gullible  hxmian  beings  a  form  of  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  which  is  worse  than 
death  Itself. 

Freedom  is  the  catchword  cf  some  of  these 
campaigns,  but  human  bondage  of  the  whole 
human   race   is   the  objective.     It   Is  tragic 
enough  Indeed  that  we  should  be  involved 
in  a  devastating  war  in  which  our  sons  ar* 
spilling  their  blood  and  losing  their  lives, 
tut  what  a  travesty  It  will  be  if  these  bitter 
sacrifices  which  in  some  form  or  other  have 
been  felt  In  every  American  home  shall  be 
in  vain.     What  a  sacrilege  It  will  be  If  the 
fiower  of  our  young  manhood  is  consumed  In 
the  vortex  of  a  horrible  world-wide  war  In 
the  name  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice  only 
to  find  that  the  precious  human  rights  they 
fight,  bleed,  and  die  to  sustain  have  been 
stolen   away   by  the   apostles   of   a   godless, 
materialistic  dogmatism  tbat  wUl  entlngoiab 
the  lamp  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
and  will  consign  the  helpless.   tnartlcxUaU 
people  thereof  to  the  base  serfdom  of  regl- 
menUtlon,  despair,  and  eternal  warfare.    For 
can  anyone  believe  that  the  llberty-Iovlng, 
God-fearing  men  and  women  of  the  w<wld. 
wherever  they  are,  wlU  ever  remain  supln* 
and  unmoved  so  long  as  their  precious  free- 
dom shall  be  denied  them  or  that  anything 
but  violence,  disorder,  and  perpetual  strife 
can  possibly  emerge  from  any  peace  settle- 
ment that  rejects  Justice,  refutes  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul,  and  seeks  by  coercion  and 
force  to  reduce  nations  and  individuals  to 
the   status   of    totalitarian    or    imperlallstle 
puppets? 

No,  my  friends;  the  sacrifices  of  our  gal- 
lant boys  must  not  and  will  not  be  In  vain. 
The  Instltutlors  of  American  freedom  which 
they  so  nobly  fight  to  preserve  must  and  will 
be  maintained.  The  order  of  world  peace 
based  on  equity  and  Justice  which  so  many 
American  lives  have  been  consecrated  to  help 
esUbllsh  miut  and  wUl  be  established.  But 
none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  turn- 
ing our  backs  on  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  by 
renouncing  the  cherished  principles  of  cur 
American  Constitution. 

If  our  democratic  Government  is  to  be  kept 
Intect,  U  our  rights  as  free  men  and  women 
are  to  be  respected  in  the  future  here  and 
abroad,  if  the  world  peace  we  all  so  ardently 
hope  for  is  to  be  achieved,  we  cannot  permit 
radical  doctrinaires  to  shape  our  course  either 
during  the  war  or  when  we  are  making  the 
peace. 

No  political  Institutions  have  ever  been 
more  flexible  than  those  ordained  by  our 
American  form  of  government.  If  injustices 
exist  here  at  home,  we  can  and  will  correct 
them.  If  social  or  economic  oppression  be- 
sets our  poor  and  our  underprivileged  or  any 
other  class,  we  will  banish  It.  If  watt  thrive* 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  if  need  and  despera- 
tion ever  affUct  our  people  we  wlU  rectify 
these  evils. 

But  we  will  do  tbcs'.  things  under  our 
American  system  which  has  given  to  us  a 
measure  of  human  liberty,  opportunity,  and 
prosperity  never  equalled  in  all  hUtory.  We 
want  no  infidel  phUosophers,  no  economic 
despots  whose  hands  are  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  and  the  weak,  or  their 
satellites  and  foUowers,  to  UU  our  free 
American  citizens  how  they  are  to  Uve  and 
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what  tbey  Are  to  do.  Our  own  loyal  cltiaens 
^vlM>  «nioy  a  berlta^  of  freedom  without 
pr>cadant  In  the  annals  of  mankind  are 
capable  of  ordering  their  own  affair*  In  ac- 
corditnce  with  the  established  principles  and 
tr«titk>ns  of  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  Constitution  under  which  no 
law-abiding  man  or  woman  honestly  ezercls- 
lEf  the  right  of  free  worship  or  the  right  of 
free  epMch  or  any  other  right  aseoclated 
With  our  tlme-hoiM»ad  free  government  will 
be  moiwrted.  We  are  capable,  I  repeat,  of 
prsMTTlng  all  these  fine,  matchless  instltu- 
tkUM  without  the  Intmslon  of  foreign 
td«ol<^tM  and  alien  philosophies  which 
would  bs  destructive  to  the  most  precious 
attributes  of  our  freedom. 

rutowlng  today  tbs  example  established 
mora  ttutn  three  centuries  ago  by  cur  an- 
cutors  at  Plymouth  when  they  inaugurated 
ths  first  Thanksgiving,  we  commemorate  this 
great  American  feast  day  of  Thanksgiving 
and  rsaOrms  our  faith  In  those  deep- 
e  biding  spiritual  values  which  have  been 
our  great  treasure  throughout  the  interven- 
ing years.  The  men  and  women  of  Plym- 
outh imbued  with  a  profound  sense  of  re- 
ligious faith  dedicated  thU  day  to  Divine 
PlwrMeooe  for  provldlx^g  them  with  siiste- 
naae*  in  a  wilderness  and  for  guiding  them 
throiwh  trial  and  tribulation  to  a  meager 
existence.  Thus  they  established  what  is  in 
truth  a  religious  holiday,  a  day  of  humility 
and  devotion — a  time  set  aaide  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  men  for  the 
blssstngs  He  has  bestowed  upon  our  peoples. 

In  the  midst  of  our  heavy  travail,  of  sor- 
row, of  anxiety,  of  grief,  of  apprehension,  we 
weuVwiwi  the  opportunity  once  again  to  ex- 
prsas  our  gratitude  tea  the  priceless  bene- 
AU  we  have  received  from  the  Almighty. 
Wo  are  grateful,  too.  as  we  stru^le  to  pre- 
serve our  frea  Institutions.  esUblished  and 
maintstwsil  even  unto  this  very  hour  by 
the  blood  and  sacrifices  of  many  gcn«-atlons 
of  Americans,  grateful  to  the  great  figures 
cf  our  glorious  past  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
mortal heroes  of  the  present. 

We  are  grateful  that  Clinton,  that  14assa- 
cbusetts.  that  America  has  produced  men 
With  the  ability,  patrlotiam.  fortitude,  and 
courage  to  defend  otu  beloved  country  in 
this  terrible  war  that  now  embraces  every 
part  of  the  world. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  xinsung  heroes  of 
the  shops,  of  tbe  Aelds.  of  the  markets,  of 
the  btialness  cifflrss.  and  of  the  homes — the 
wonderful  mothers  of  America — whose  seal, 
imn^r*-*^  contributions,  and  patient  endiu-- 
li^  auflfertalgi  have  sustained  and  advanced 
our  mighty  war  effort  so  that  our  gallant 
armed  forces  are  steadily  moving  forward 
to  the  day  of  triumphant  victory. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, for  our  possssrton  of  unequalled  liberty 
which,  under  Ood.  has  permitted  our  people 
to  live  m  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
for  BO  many  years. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  ours  to  dwell  as  free  cltiaens  under 
tbe  American  Hag  In  a  land  where  tolera- 
tion and  justice  have  predominated  over 
oppression  and  tyranny,  dass  hatred,  and 
racial  and  religious  bigo^y. 

In  brief,  though  beast  with  heavy  burdens 
and  with  deep  sorrows  such  as  the  Nation 
has  never  known,  we  are  gratcftil  for  all  the 
bsaitectlons  of  mrwliises.  of  abundant  living. 
of  fimirsgeaus  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
at  uiiiliniswiil  patriotism  and  loyalty  which 
are  forging  a  secure  futtire  for  the  Nation 
and.  we  hope,  for  all  the  afflicted  peoples  of 
mankind. 

80  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  Inspired  by 
cmr  falthfxU  and  loyal  religious  leaders  and 
the  love.  devoUon.  and  gallantry  of  our  absent 
sons,  as  we  render  our  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  all  these  bountiful  gifts  of  the 
past  and  the  present  which  have  made  our 
people  strong  and  great,  let  us  once  tgsln 
rededicate     ourselves    with     humility    and 


courage  to  the  difficult  tasks 
Let  us  here  prayerfully  reafllr  a 
the  institutions  of  our  fathen 
pose  to  maintain  them 
as  against  foreign  tyranny  and 
splracy.     Let  us  pledge  oursel  'ta 
as  our  forebears  at  Plymoutt 
years  ago.  to  that  great 
of  the  true  American  Creed 
country,  for  freedom,  and  for 
move  forward  more  determin^ 
the  faith  and  sacrifice  of 
toward  an  early  victory,  towird 
while  goal  never  more  desper4tely 
needed  than  It  is  today  of 
guaranteed  for  the  present 
and  a  world  order  so  firmly  se 
tlons  of  Justice  and  mercy 
God's  help,  bring  centuries  0 
ness.  and  contentment  to  all 
the  earth. 
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Mr.  COLE  of  New  York 
a  short  time  ago  Joaquin 
signed  as  Resident 
Philippine  Islands,  and 
with  many  of  his  other  co 
Congress  to  express  my 
his  services  here  have  beei 

Representing  as  he  did 
dent  of  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  Elizalde  rendered 
his  people  during  a  period 
As  a  member  of  the 
suiar  Affairs,  which 
tive  matters  pertaining 
pine  Islands,  I  became 
with  Mr.  Elizalde  and 
preciatlon  for  his  fine 
outstanding  tsdents.  and 
devotion  to  his  native 
tribution  to  the  early 
people  from  the  oppressoi 
standing,  and  his  tenure 
has  served  also  to  cemen ; 
the  cordial  and   frlendljf 
between  the  Commonwealth 
Ippine  Islands  and  the 

I  feel  sure  that  all  of 
continued  health  and  an 
serve  his  people  In  the 
same  devotion  to  duty 
played  in  the  past. 


The  Future  of  Foreign 
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Mr.    CELLER.      Mr 
leave   to   extend   my 


Rkcoko.  I  include  the  fol  owing  address 


£  weaker,   imder 
repaarks    in    the 


delivered  by  me  before  the  Importers* 
session  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
Inc..  at  the  Keystone  Room.  Hotel  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  City.  October  11. 
1944: 

Prequently  the  question  is  asked.  ''What 
is  a  free  pori  or  foreign  trade  zone?"  The 
eqtially  frequent  comment  is,  "Never  heard 

of  it." 

Well,  here's  a  practical  working  definition. 
A  foreign  trtde  zone  is  a  segregated,  fenced- 
cff  area  within  a  port  where  vessels  may 
dock  and  discharge  cargoes  from  the  world 
over,  without  customs  intervention.  For- 
eign goods  may  be  stored  indefinitely,  with- 
out customs  bond.  They  may  be  subjected 
to  certain  manipulations  with  domestic  mer- 
chandise and  then  reexported.  If  foreign 
merchandise  Is  brought  from  the  zone  into 
the  United  States,  it  must  comply  with  all 
customs  requirements. 

A  "free  port"'  or  "zone"  Is  a  sort  of  hos- 
pitable vestibule  in  or  adjoining  a  city  port, 
where  products  from  abroad  may  be  stored 
Indefinitely,  rehandled.  refurbished,  assorted, 
relabeled,  reclassified,  processed,  repack- 
aged, manipulated  and  transshipped  to  for- 
eign climes— without  passing  through  the 
custCHns  gates  or  barriers.  While  the  goods 
remain  in  the  "free  port"  or  "zone"  they  are 
In  foreign  territory,  and  not  subject  to  duty 
payments. 

Free  ports  are  not  new.  The  idea  and  lt» 
operating  establishment  predates  the  Han- 
seatic  League — a  combination  of  free  porta 
in  Germany  In  the  Scandinavian  and  In  the 
Low  Countries.  These  ports  have  proved 
their   utUity   through   the   centuries. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  not  untU  1834 
that  we  actually  caught  on  to  their  efBcacy 
and  significance.  At  that  time.  I  succeeded 
In  persuading  the  United  States  Congress 
to  accept  the  Celler  foreign  trade  zone  bill. 
I  had  labored  at  such  a  measure  for  a  dec- 
ade. Discouragement  and  frustration  rushed 
out  to  meet  me  ever3rwhere — but  I  kept  on. 
Well-meaning  friends  would  tell  me  I  wa» 
starry-eyed  and  a  dreamer — that  I  might  as 
well  endeavor  to  pull  the  North  Star  from 
it  moorings. 

I  was  told  that  a  free  port  would  flood  the 
country  with  foreign  goods;  that  a  free  zone 
would  be  a  step  toward  free  trade;  that  for- 
eign manufacturers  would  take  business  away 
from  American  manufacturers  by  having 
stocks  readily  available  in  American  ports 
for  the  domestic  market;  that  a  free  zone 
would  encourage  smuggling  and  evasion  of 
customs  laws;  and  that  friction  would  arise 
as  to  which  cities  would  have  free  zones. 
All  these  arguments  have  since  been  laid  to 
rest,  but  their  ghosts  occasionally  become 
restive  and  walk  again. 

My  bill  passed.  The  free  port  Is  a  fait 
accompli.  We  have  our  zone — foreign-trade 
zone  No.  1 — at  Stapleton.  Staten  Island,  al- 
though temporarily  removed  to  piers  on  the 
North  River  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war 
conditions. 

Uncle  Sam  was  a  Johnny-come-lately  in 
this  field.  In  1934  there  were  43  of  such 
zones  in  Europe,  chief  among  them  Hamburg, 
Bremen.  Oslo.  Copenhagen.  Trieste.  Stock- 
holm, and  Gdynia. 

I  have  compared  activities  at  these  zones 
With  those  in  our  own  ports  and  found  that 
New  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia.  New  Orleans, 
etc.,  functioning  under  tariffs,  exci^  quotas, 
draw-backs,  and  other  laws,  were  handi- 
capped in  attracting  certain  cargoes  serviced 
in  the  Euicpeau  free  ports. 

I  found  that  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  the 
world's  products  annually  travel  Indirect 
rentes  from  producer  countries  to  consumer 
countries.  Moet  of  these  goods  are  handled 
and  rerouted  in  intermediary  zone  areas  un- 
restricted by  local  customs  laws.    Such  an 
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area  Is  foreign -trade  sone  No.  1,  which  has 
already  handled  and  rerouted  well  over  $25,- 
000.000  worth  of  reexport  merchandise. 

The  building  up  of  consignment  markets 
and  stock-pile  centers  Is  an  Important  ob- 
jective of  a  foreign -trade  zone.  Huge  blocks 
of  the  world's  produce  are  slilpped  to  con- 
signment markets.  There,  domestic  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  and  foreign  buyers 
attend  auctions,  sample  merchandise,  and 
ptirchase  from  the  stocks  cf  the  market. 
Our  foreign-trade  zone  is  developing  such  a 
market  In  Netherlands  E^st  Indies  tobacco,  in 
certain  ores.  In  hides  and  skins. 

Diverse  international  trade  currents  con- 
verge at  a  foreign-trade  zone  and  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  consignment  markets.  That 
substantial  stock  piles  are  built  up  has  been 
dramatically  Illustrated  by  the  accumulation 
at  New  York's  foreign-trade  zone  of  strategic 
armament  materials  from  the  Par  East,  South 
America,  the  United  Kingdcm.  and  South 
Africa.  Such  stock  piling  was  feasible  be- 
cause no  duty  or  bonding  ch:»rges  had  fo  be 
paid  until  final  sale  and  no  jpecial  arrange- 
ments had  to  be  made  for  the  necessary  proc- 
essing of  the  cargoes.  As  these  consignment 
centers  grow  and  develop,  world  markets  for 
staple  commodities.  It  will  attract  Latin- 
American  and  foreign  buyern  who  formerly 
dealt  in  established  European  trade  centers. 
Thus  cur  good-neighbor  policy  is  encouraged. 

The  zone  was  opened  in  February  of  1937 
and  the  first  ship  to  tie  up  there  had  sailed 
from  a  free  port  of  Europe.  The  6,000-ton 
cargo  of  chick  peas  this"  ship  had  picked  up 
in  Mexico  was  processed  at  the  zone  and  re- 
routed to  Australia.  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  through  the  United  States.  Inci- 
dentally, that  shipment  of  chick  peas  repre- 
sented more  than  had  been  Imported  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  10  years.  There 
hP.ve  been  tons  and  tons  since  This  business 
would  not  have  developed  without  the  zone. 

Since  1937,  despite  vigorous  opposition  of 
certain  misguided  groups,  the  zone  has  ad- 
vancsd  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  does  a 
flourishing  business.  Those  who  came  to 
scoff  remained  to  praise.  Here  are  some 
of  the   figures  for  the  first  5   years. 

Cargo  received:  Value 

"^1937  W.  170, 000 

1938     '"-"-" -     5,  750.  000 

19S9  39, 000. 000 

1940  "" 83.400.000 

1941 1""II""1 89.  000,  000 

Cargo  received:  Tons 

1937  11.000 

1938  ^ 89.000 

19S9  I"I""II"" 100.  000 

1940  216.  ceo 

1941  """™ "1 IS"^-  000 

Reexport  business,  a  most  Important  rea- 
son for  the  zone's  creation,  grew  from  742 
tons  of  reexported  foreign  merchandise  in 
1937  to  70.000  tons  valued  at  $13,000,000  in 
1940.  In  that  year  1  out  of  every  2  tons  of 
foreign  merchandise  brought  into  the  zone 
was  part  of  the  world's  transshipment  busi- 
ness, destined  for  60  foreign  countries. 

While  the  1941  reexport  trade  fell  off  to 
about  24.0C0  tons  valued  at  close  to  $10,000.- 
000  dollars,  this  wa&  mainly  due  to  the  fall 
of  France.  In  prior  years  transshipment 
-  commerce  for  France  through  the  zone  in- 
cluded Uruguayan  and  Argentinian  canned 
meats,  Chilean  copper.  Canadian  fur  waste. 
Italian  silk.  France  sent  through  the  zone 
to  South  America  dyes,  cotton  tapestry,  med- 
ical preparations,  film,  cognac,  silk  goods, 
and  other  products. 

At  the  foreign  trade  zone  critical  ores, 
including  tungsten  and  antimony  from 
China  and  South  America,  are  classified, 
sampled,  labeled,  mixed,  and  repacked  in 
drums  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Tobacco  from  the  Netherland  East  Indies 
Is  mattued,  reconditioned,  sampled,  weighed. 


repacked,   and   auctioned   according   to  the 
age-long  ctistom  of  the  Dutch. 

Diamonds  from  South  America  are  exam- 
ined, graded,  and  repackaged  for  industrial 
pvuposes. 

Foreign  watch  movements  are  assembled 
in  domestic  watch  cases  and  repacked  for 
export  via  post. 

Brazil  nuts  are  rlpeneJ.  ventilated,  sorted, 
cleaned,  bagged,  weighed,  and  repacked. 
Drtigs,  grains,  seeds  are  cleaned,  graded. 
Cotton  and  woolen  piece  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  examined,  cut.  sampled, 
and  various  lots  are  combined  for  reexport. 

Spirits,  brandy,  rum.  wine,  and  whisky 
are  stored  to  age.  containers  are  examined 
for  leakage,  barrels  recoopered  and  recondi- 
tioned. 

An  exporter  of  Scotch  whisky  at  Glasgow 
may  ship  hogsheads  of  that  now-precious 
liquid  tc  New  York's  foreign  trr.de  zone,  where 
they  could  be  emptied  into  bottles  and  cased 
and  shipped  Into  customs  territory,  to  State 
dispensary  and  bottle  stores  for  sale  to  the 
consuming  public.  That  canny  Scot  exporter 
could  save  the  cost  of  excess  sea  freight  on 
bottles  and  cases  and  avoid  damage  resulting 
from  glass   and  case  breakage. 

South  American  canned  meats  are  ha- 
spected,  laljeled.  keys  are  affixed  to  cans  and 
cans  repacked  in  cartons  for  domestic  mar- 
kets or  reexport. 

Manipulations  may  change  the  customs 
classification  of  a  commodity.  For  example, 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  peas  processed  and 
split  at  the  zone  enjoy  an  especial  advantage 
since  du.y  on  split  peas  is  less  than  on  whole 
ones. 

Importers  find  It  advantageous  to  use  the 
zone  when  the  tariff  classification  of  mer- 
chandise is  undetermined  or  subject  to  dis- 
pute. The  red  Upe  of  adjustments  ttetween 
the  amount  cf  duty  assetscd  on  entry  and 
that  finally  determined  to  be  correct  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Fish-liver  oils  are  a  case  In  point.  About  0 
weeks  are  required  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  tests  to  gage  the  vitamin 
potency  of  these  medicinal  products.  Only 
then  is  It  known  whether  the  oil  Is  dutiable 
or  nondutiable. 

Imported  merchandise  affected  by  con- 
sumption quotas,  pure  food  and  drug  regu- 
lations or  other  laws  can  be  kept  at  the  zone 
until  stKh  regulations  are  complied  with. 
For  example,  while  the  restriction  quota  is  in 
effect  the  goods  may  still  come  Into  the  zone 
to  await  the  lifting  cf  said  quota. 

Dasplte  the  handicaps  of  the  war,  here  is 
an  excellent  lllastration  of  how  the  zone  op- 
erates. Durirg  the  year  1943.  5.000.000  pounds 
of  plain,  ordinary  cotton  thread  was  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  New  York 
foreign  trade  zone  where  It  was  redis- 
tributed to  26  foreign  countries,  Inclxidlng 
all  cf  Latin  and  South  American  countries  as 
well  as  Soviet  Russia  and  British  West  Africa. 
This  one  shipment  was  valued  at  nearly  $6.- 
OCOOOO. 

Here  Is  another  illustration  which  should 
appeal  to  the  Yankee  Ingenuity  of  every 
American  trader.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Japan  had  taken  over  the  market  for 
cheap  cotton  textiles  worn  by  the  natives  of 
the  Belgian  Congo  and  east  ard  west  Africa. 
These  articles  of  clothing,  shirts  and  so- 
called  singlets  had.  In  times  past,  been  sup- 
plied by  British  mills.  When  the  Jap  supply 
was  cut  off,  orders  again  reverted  to  Great 
Britain  which  was  unable  to  manufacture 
them.  New  sources  of  supply  were  sought  to 
no  avail  in  the  United  States  and  finally  the 
United  States  prevailed  upon  Mexico  to 
manufacture  these  particular  cotton  articles. 
This  business,  estimated  at  approximately 
$15,000,000  a  year,  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  the  New  York 
foreign  trade  zone.  During  the  past  year, 
over  15,000  cases  of  these  goods,  destined  for 


the  natives  of  Africa  and  valued  at  $1,500,000. 
have  been  shipped  to  the  aone  for  repacking 
and  transshipment.  As  Mexico  has  no  di- 
rect services  with  Africa,  obviously  if  this 
business  is  to  be  continued  after  the  war.  it 
will  have  to  be  transshipped  from  New  York 
or  some  other  foreign  uade  cone  on  our  east 
or  gulf  coast. 

The  sone  also  is  participating  in  the 
humanitarian  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  According  U>  American  Red  Cross 
officials  at  the  zone  In  New  York  who  are 
in  charge  of  making  up  packages  sent 
abroad,  the  total  expense  of  each  package 
is  reduced  about  one-sixth  through  tbe 
facilities  of  the  zone.  In  other  words,  out 
of  every  $50,000  contributed  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  this  work,  there  is  a  saving  of 
$8,000.  Take  a  standard  Red  Cross  package — 
say  package  No.  7 — about  20,000  of  which  are 
sent  to  war  prisoners  each  month,  contain- 
ing among  other  items,  smoking  tobacco, 
coffee,  Instant  cocoa,  corned  beef,  sardines, 
sugar.  A  number  of  these  items  are  im- 
ported from  Brazil,  Uruguay,  ard  Paraguay. 
As  these  Items  are  obtained  directly  from 
the  importer  and  never  leave  the  zone,  the 
cost  of  United  States  customs  is  saved.  This 
is  the  case  with  cigarettes  (free  of  excise 
tax)  and  smoking  tobacco  as  well  as  the 
meat,  cocoa,  and  coffee. 

Under  the  present  law  no  exhibiting  or 
manufacturing  are  permissible  in  a  foreign 
trade  zone.  At  this  proper  time  a  suitable 
amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  original 
act  to  permit  these  essential  activities. 
While  many  activities  short  of  manufactur- 
ing and  exhibiting  rvay  be  conducted  at  the 
zone,  the  consensus  of  opinion  developed 
over  the  years  clearly  Indicates  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  zone  would  be  greatly  facili- 
tated and  international  trade  greatly  en- 
hanced if  manufacturing  and  txhlbitlrg 
were  allowed. 

WhUe  the  New  York  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
is  the  only  such  facility  operating  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Celler  Act.  officials  in  sev- 
eral other  ports  are  committed  to  establish 
foreign  trade  zones  in  their  respective  har- 
bors as  soon  as  material  and  labor  are  avail- 
able for  construction  or  facilities  are  re- 
leased from  war- services.  Poru  which  have 
applications  for  foreign-trade  zones  pend- 
ing with  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board  In- 
clude San  Francisco,  Houston.  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Jtian,  P.  R.  Many  other  cities  have 
expressed  deep  Interest  and  contemplate  fil- 
ing applications. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  foreign  trade  zone  idea. 

With  our  greatly  expanding  merchant 
marine,  with  otir  people  l)ecoming  even  more 
internationally  minded,  knowledge  of  the 
necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  foreign  trade 
zone  will  spread. 

We  will  have  millions  and  millions  of  new 
ship  tonnage  in  Victory  and  Liberty  ships. 
I,  for  one.  hope  we  will  not  repeat  our  sad 
experience.  After  the  last  war.  we  were 
treated  to  the  horrible  spectacle  of  ships 
buckled  together,  rotting  and  rusting,  at  Hog 
Island,  in  ovu  own  narrows,  In  Puset  Sound, 
and  in  other  harbors.  We  should  not  scrap 
and  scuttle  as  we  did  the  last  time.  We 
should  recreate  the  fine  spirit  and  reempha- 
slze  the  tradlUon  of  the  clipper-ship  days. 
Our  barks  and  brlgantlnes  once  sailed  into 
the  ports  of  all  the  Seven  Sees.  Our  stream- 
lined merchant  marine  should  emulate  the 
ships  of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Admiral  Peary. 
Otir  sailors  and  officers  should  intimately 
know  the  Hellespont,  the  China  Ssa.  the 
Skaggerak.  the  Dardanelles,  the  Arctic  Seas, 
as  well  as  they  knew  the  Mississippi  or  Dela- 
ware Rivers.  Hudson  Bay  should  present  no 
more  difficult  a  nautical  problem  to  them 
than  the  Hudson  River. 

Those  great  fleets  of  ships  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  the  Robin  Line,  the  Moors  Ac 
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,  Um  Mataon  LUm,  tbe  Once 

UMTtb*  Wtmman  Line,  to  mentkn  but  • 
l«w.  iluiU  be  loaded  to  the  gunwbalM  with 
our  products  for  every  country  oo  ttie  gl^ 
and  bring  back  th*  equivalent  In  fontgn 
foods.  _,  ^ 

Free  porta  wUl  dovetaU  aplendidly  with 
•uch  taatly  Increaaed  foreign  trade.  Free 
porta  will  hotst  that  trad*  to  greater  heights. 
I  do  not  deem  It  neceeaary  to  stress  to  an 
audience  att  this  character  the  Importance  at 
foreign  trade. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  the  fourth  report 
of  the  Iloosf)  Special  Committee  on  Post- War 
Boonomlc  Policy  and  Planning,  dated  8ep- 
iMiriiii  8.  1944.    On  page  5a  of  that  report.  It 
la  stated:  **We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
foreign  trade  must  be  luiiatf  mil  aa  a  mutual 
transaction— btiytog  aa  waO  aa  selling."    On 
page  7S.  the  foUowlnf  aignlllcant  statement: 
"A  substantial  foreign  trade  and  Investment 
flow  U  an  essential  part  of  our  continued 
proapsMty.   The  foreign-trade  position  of  the 
Untted  States  for  the  10  years  following  World 
War  Ho.  1  was  that  of  the  world's  largeat  ez- 
portar.  seoond  ligwat  importer,  and  largest 
■ooroa  of  luita<ilMWi1  funds.     The  removal 
or  reduction  of  varloua  typea  of  arbitrary  In- 
ternational trade  restrictions  such  a  protec- 
tive tariffs,  currency  manipulations,  export 
controls,  and  trade  discriminations  are  eaaen- 
tial  to  assure  the  advantages  of  a  free  flow  of 
international  commerce." 

Time  will  not  permit  to  enlarge  upon  theee 
Btatamenta  and  their  Inviting  vistas.  They 
are  aidld  ooncliartona.  But.  aa  a  final  word, 
let  aa  state  that  in  all  of  this  the  foreign 
trade  aone  can  play  an  all -important  part. 


perse  na 


TIm  Stcttiaiat  Appoiafaneat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  woara  bakota 
IN  THS  SBNATX  OP  THK  UNITCD  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  28  {legislative  day  of 
Tttesdau.  November  21),  I9ii 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Stettinius  Appointment," 
written  by  Mr.  Max  Lemer,  the  editor 
of  PM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

Thx  SnrrnwnTS  AppoumaMT 

rmaMniT  Booaavaifs  Domination  ot  Sdward 
S.  Stettinius.  Jr..  as  Secretary  of  State  can- 
not be  hailed  as  a  reaplendent  one.  P.  D.  R. 
kaa  again  shown  his  okl  tendency,  when  con- 
fRmted  by  a  tough  problem  of  adminls- 
tratloa  pMBMwnel.  at  foUowing  tha  line  of 
least  rssdataaee. 

I  do  not  mean  to  tinderestimate  the  dtf- 
fkulUea  that  faced  the  President  in  finding 
a  auoeaaaor  to  Cordell  Hull.  It  had  to  be 
aoMBone  with  something  of  Hvili's  undoubted 
skill  in  handling  oongreeslonal  reistlonB. 
That  ruled  out  Hknbt  Waixack.  who  would 
have  been  anathema  to  the  men  on  the  Hill, 
of  exactly  those  qiialltlea  which 
have  made  him  a  mllltantly  liberal 
Secretary  of  State.  It  may  also  have  ruled 
out  Saoator  JoaspB  Ball,  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  Republican  ooUcagoaa 
by  crossing  political  boundary  llnea  during 
tha  slectkm.  Many  of  the  prenonalnatlon 
dopastara  talked  of  Jamaa  P.  Bymaa.  and  he 
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might  well  have  been 
gress — but  his  i^ipointmeni 
regarded  with   dismay   by 
forces  that  opposed  Jilm  ' 

dency  at  the  Democratic 

CONSnVATTVX 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Stett 
traits  that  he  had  incxirr^d 
enmities  on  bis  path  to 
A   man   with    a   sturdy 
ground,  he  has  nevertheleis 
offend  the  liberals.     The 
handling  of  lend-lease, 
working  with  Americans 
busineaa  careers,  and  the 
our  own  country  have  beei  i 
way    Stettinius    ran    the 
Conference.    Stettinius    1 
pleasing  personality  and  a 
no  Immediate  nightmares 
group. 

Yet.  to  describe  the 
to  describe,  not  a 
but    an    opportunistic 
greatest  admirers  claim 
outstanding  abilities,  dee] 
slonate  convictions.     The 
as  it  stands  Ls  not  a  strong 
appointment  to  the  Btati 
would  have  added  to  its 
has  missed  one  of  his 


grata  to  Con- 
would  have  been 
the   same   labor 
the  Vice  Presl- 

Cfcnvention. 


BAO  Lcaotnn) 

nlus's  diplomatic 
no  Insuperable 
he  Secretaryship, 
c^servatlve    back- 
managed  not  to 
British   Uked   his 
Rxissians   enjoy 
1 rho  have  had  big 
Iptematlonallsts  in 
pleased  with  the 
Dumbarton   Oaks 
a    man    with    a 
record  that  raises 
for  any  particular 
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ap  )olntment  thiis  Is 

dlatlngu  shed  appointment 

oi  e.    Not    even    his 

fi  Stettinliis  either 

insights;  or  pas- 

>resldent's  Cabinet 

)ne,  and  a  stronger 

Department  post 

statvure.    P.  D.  R. 

chances. 


grei  .t 


own  sccin  uit 


The  present  appolntmeE  t 
that  P.  D.  R.  will  continui 
his  own  Secretary  of  State 
crucial  issues  for  many 
likely  that  the  basic 
will  be  continued.    That 
of  trade  and  tariffs  that 
his  heart,  and  on  which 
It  applies  to  the  important 
ternational  economic 
at  the  conferences  on 
reached  a  high  point  at 

It  applies  also  to  the 
will  be  the  transcending 
of   the   next  decade. 
United    Nations   unity, 
military  and  political 
and  Teheran  Conferences, 
of  the  post-war  security 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conic 
pointed  out  yesterday, 
policy    strenirtb    lay— Jus ; 
strength  lay  in  his  con 
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funire. 


Prance, 


But  there  Is  a  second, 
ttoo   whose   answer   will 
termine  the  post-war 
question  of  the  American 
ward  the  birth-pangs  of 
Europe.    Itiat  means,  in 
attitude  we  take  on  wha 
will  be  happening  In 
land,  in  Spain  and  Greece 
alavia.     Tills  is  exactly 
State  Dei>artment  policy 
been  a  serl'"  of  lndecialot:i8 
with  a  net  reactUmary 
area  where  Secretary  Btil 
and  least    able    to 
State  Department  offlclals 
Blonal   Stata  Oepartmeni 
Is  tha  area  In  which  th< 
has  been  weakest  in  his 
has  therefore  stood  In 
liberal  Secretary. 

The  peace  and  destiny 
for  a  long  time  depend  oi  i 
policy.     Without  a  United 
structiire  the  chances  of 
wUl  be  blasted  by  another 


1  as 


without  a  Burope  In  w 
suffered  under  HiUerism 
it  wUl  finally  have  a  chan^ 
dearly  bought  convlctior  ■ 
build  new  structures  thai 


planning  with  political  democracy— without 
such  a  Burope  the  machinery  of  collectlTS 
security  will  be  only  a  frozen  blueprint. 

We  need  a  security  structure  If  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  to  be  kept  from  butch- 
ering one  another.  But  we  need  to  give  scope 
and  expression  to  the  democratic  movementa 
erf  the  world  if  the  security  structure  is  to 
be  kept  from  becoming  another  holy  alli- 
ance. 

These  are  relevant  reflections  on  the  con- 
clusions of  Secretary  Hull's  long  career  of  12 
years  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  selection 
of  Under  Secretary  Stettinius  to  replace  him. 
Stettinius  will  have  a  Job  big  enough  for  a 
very  big  man.  He  may  be  able  to  fill  It. 
But  one  recalls  that  his  record,  early  in  the 
war,  on  the  queetion  of  the  expansion  of  steel 
prodiictive  capacity  was  not  a  happy  one. 
While  he  did  a  good  Job  in  the  Lend-Lease 
Administration,  one  recalls  also  that  his  con- 
nections with  United  States  Steel  mean  that 
he  has  connections  with  the  cartel  structure 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to 
the  fulfillment  of  European  democracy  is  that 
cartel  structure.  Mr.  Stettinius  will  have  to 
go  against  the  grain  of  all  his  conditionings, 
and  to  display  a  strength  he  has  not  thus 
far  shown,  if  he  is  to  rise  to  the  demands  of 
his  poet. 
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and  relief  and 
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and  related,  qxies- 

do   much   to  de- 
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official  attitude  to- 

locial  democracy  In 

specific  terms,  the 

is  happening  and 

Belgium.  Hoi- 

In  Italy  and  Yugo- 

he  area  in  which 

for  several  years 
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(  fleet.     This  is  the 
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Moreover.  Stettinius  does  not  even  have  the 
one  counterbalancing  quality  that  Cordell 
Hull  had — his  powerful  influence  In  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  not  had  a 
political  career,  and,. while  he  was  brought 
into  the  State  Department  to  give  it  strength 
and  freshness  of  view,  there  has  been  little 
change  In  It  since  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary. 

The  moral  for  American  progressives  Is  a 
stark  one.  Here  we  are  at  a  time  when  the 
future  of  world  labor  and  world  democracy 
will  be  decided  by  what  happens  in  Inter- 
national policy,  and  especially  what  happens 
In  the  American  State  Department  and  the 
American  Senate.  And  here  we  are  Just  a  few 
weeks  after  a  great  progressive  electoral  vic- 
tory. Yet  In  the  first  major  appointment 
after  that  victory,  the  progressives  have  suf- 
fered a  defeat. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Senate  is  still  heav- 
ily reactionary  in  composition.  Another  is 
that  the  labor  and  progressive  forces  have 
not  yet  learned  that  foreign  policy  Is  the 
crucial  area  of  the  future.  "Hiey  have 
learned  to  fight  the  Isolatlonista.  But  that  Is 
not  enough.  They  must  learn  to  throw  their 
weight  behind,  let' us  say,  a  man  like  Am- 
bassador Wlnant,  who  would  have  been  an 
excellent  choice  to  succeed  Hull.  And  even 
more,  they  must  orient  their  own  thinking 
In  this  new  direction,  educate  the  pec^le  to 
it.  and  train  their  own  leaders  to  take  over 
the  direction  of  foreign  policy. 


Resolution  of  Members  of  Natioaal  Board 
of  Oficert  of  CathoGc  War  Veferuis, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASBACHtTSrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  November  28, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  national  board  of  officers  of  tha 
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Catholic  War  Veterans,  Inc.,  in  executive 
session  at  its  national  headquarters: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  members  of  the 
national  board  of  offlcers  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans.  Inc.,  representing  6,000.000  Catho- 
lic veterans  of  three  wars.  Spanish-American, 
World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2,  hereby  petition 
President  P.  D.  Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill  of  Great  Britain;  Marshal 
Joseph  Stalin.  U.  S.-  S.  R.;  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Republic  of  China;  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  of  the  liberated  French 
Republic,  the  heads  of  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull;  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  the  Governors  of  each  of 
the  48  States,  and  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority leaders  of  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  Joiu  with  us  in  creating  a  long 
era  of  peace  by  passing  necessary  legisla- 
tion memorializing  representatives  of  the 
peace  conference  to  strive  for  a  peace  with- 
out pacifism,  a  peace  based  on  Justice. 

We  submit  that  a  program  for  permanent 
peace  and  social  betterment  may  not  ignore 
ths  importance  of  international  cooperation, 
geographical  boundaries,  economic  security, 
educational  advantages,  and  our  own  national 
military  preparedness. 

We  submit  that  the  peace  must  be  based 
on  a  revision  of  our  attitude,  both  toward 
social  facta  that  are  basic,  and  individual 
living  that  Is  vital.  Social  facta,  on  which  a 
Tasting  peace  depend,  must  be  based  on  the 
sanctities  of  individual  personality  of  the 
family,  of  labor,  of  Jurldlal  order,  and  of 
regulated  and  temperate  government. 

Peace  without  pacifism  will  be  secure  only 
when  hatred  of  every  kind  is  disbursed  by 
Intelligent,  not  maudlin,  brotherly  love, 
when  crushing  suspicion  gives  way  to  pru- 
dent trust,  when  might  and  power  bow  to 
right  and  gentleness,  when  greed  is  crushed 
by  Justice. 

We  submit  that  the  military  preparedness 
of  the  United  States  mvist  be  based  on  a 
sensible  understanding  of  the  rlghta  of  fu- 
ture generations  of  American  manhood  and 
not  in  any  way  mimic  the  totalitarian  Hit- 
ler youth  movement,  and  that  any  proposal 
for  perce  or  any  commission  authorized  to 
consider  any  peace  proposals  must  in  Justice 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  give  due  and 
full  consideration  to  these  facts. 


American  Radio  After  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28. 1944 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
address  by  Commissioner  Paul  A.  Walker, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, entitled  "American  Radio  After  the 
War": 

We  in  America  can  be  proud  of  the  rapid 
development  in  radio  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
awe-inspiring  developmenta  in  the  ether. 
War  research  and  experimentation  have 
brought  about  marvelous  technological  im- 
provements. Once  the  curtain  of  secrecy  is 
lifted  and  materials  and  manpower  become 
available  for  civilian  uses,  we  shall  see  a 
phenomenal  growth  in  radio  services. 

As  you  know,  the  Pederal  Commvmicatlons 
Commission  recently  conducted  an  extansive 


hearing  to  secure  Information  and  advice  for 
the  assignment  of  frequencies  to  the  various 
classes  of  nongovernmental  services.  We 
listened  to  more  than  200  experta  from  in- 
dustrial, scientific,  and  educational  fields,  and 
received  about  5.000  pagea  of  testimony  and 
more  than  500  exhibita. 

The  evidence  showed  conclusively  that 
frequency-modulation  broadcasting  will  ex- 
pand rapidly.  Since  a  number  of  FM  sta- 
tions can  operate  in  closer  proximity  on  the 
same  channel  without  objectionable  inter- 
ference than  Is  possible  with  standard  sta- 
tions and  can  probably  be  constructed  more 
economically,  many  more  localities  will  be 
able  to  have  them. 

There  was  considerable  testimony  at  the 
hearing  regarding  the  future  of  television. 
The  television  pictures  after  the  war  are 
expected  to  be  much  better  than  those  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor.  With  the  use  of  mobile 
television  units,  it  will  be  possible  to  send 
pictures  of  Important  events  from  many  dif- 
ferent places;  and  with  the  development  of 
networks,  large  numbers  of  people  will  be 
able  to  view  these  pictures. 

Add  to  FM  and  television  the  possibilities 
of  facsimile  and  we  have  a  most  attractive 
outlook    for    communications.    The    trans- 
mission of  writing,  printing,  photographs  and 
other  images  is  now  a  well-established  art  ac- 
cording to  experta  who  rppeared  before  the 
Commission.    By  means  of  facsimile  the  man 
in  the  office  can  receive  continuo\isly  com- 
plete and  graphic  news  reporta  to  aid  him  In 
his  business  or  profession.    The  rancher  in 
Montana  who  now  may  wait  aa  long  as  a  week 
to  get  his  newspaper,  may  get  the  latest  news 
with  pictures  directly  recorded  in  his  home. 
Radio  after  the  war  will  revolutionize  and 
Improve  American  industry.     Application  of 
high  frequency  radio  to  industrial  operations 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  in  recent  years.    As 
a  means  of  effective.  Intensive  heating,  it  la 
highly  useful  In  woodwork,  plastic,  textile, 
rubber  and  chemical  inustries.     Experta  urge 
that  it  will  become  increasingly  important 
after  the  war  as  an  aid  to  production.    In 
this  connection,  problems  of  radiation  and 
Interferences  with  communications  will  call 
for  careful  study  and  may  necessitate  new 
legislation. 

The  telephone  Industry  will  make  Increas- 
ing uce  of  radio. 

By  the  use  of  wide  radio  bands,  many  tele- 
phone conversations  can  be  carried  on  si- 
multaneously over  the  same  circuit.  The 
development  of  such  a  system  may  make 
possible  a  considerable  expansion  in  tele- 
phone service  at  lower  costa. 

Anther  post-war  prospect  Is  the  use  of 
radio  for  rtiral  telephone  service.  A  report 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
Issued  this  week  shows  that  3  out  of  4  of  our 
farms  are  without  telephones.  In  Missouri, 
61  percent  of  the  farms  have  no  telephones: 
In  Kansas  the  number  without  service  is  49 
percent;  In  Oklahoma  the  figure  is  81.9;  in 
Arkansas  94.8;  in  Texas  86.9;  in  Illinois  60.5; 
in  Kentucky  84.2;  in  Tennessee  86  9;  in  Iowa 
83.4;  in  Nebraska  56.8;  in  some  other  States 
the  percentage  runs  as  high  as  96  percent. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  during  the 
thirties,  while  in  general  the  telephone  in- 
dustry was  expanding  tremendously,  the 
number  of  telephones  on  farms  decreased 
nearly  30  percent.  During  much  of  the  same 
time  there  was  a  substantial  Increase  in  the 
use  of  electric  service  on  farms.  In  fact, 
while  the  number  of  rural  telephones  de- 
creased 30  percent,  the  number  of  electrified 
farms  increased  more  than  200  percent.  If 
Industrial  enterprise  with  all  its  resources 
cannot  or  will  not  provide  telephone  facili- 
ties at  reasonable  costa.  then  the  mUlions 
of  farmers  In  America  may  weU  resort  to 
their  own  collective  eflorta  to  secure  them  as 
they  have  secured  electricity  through  the 
Rural  Electrification  Adminlsuation. 


Could  radio  be  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem? Could  radio  meet  the  aconomlc  dim- 
cultles  which  some  say  U  the  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  land-line  telephone  systems 
in  rural  commur.ities?  Whether  or  not  the 
use  of  radio  telephony  is  economically  feaal- 
ble  for  farms  in  the  near  future,  here  is  a 
real  challenge  to  the  Ingenuity  and  public 
spirit  of  American  Industry. 

There  are  other  telephone  developmenta 
which  may  come  sooner  than  most  of  ua^ 
realise.  It  Is  not  visionary  to  predict  that 
In  the  future  television  and  facsimile  may 
be  combined  with  telephony.  Two  people 
talking  long  distance  may  be  able  to  see  as 
well  as  hear  each  other.  Or  If  we  call  and 
faU  to  get  an  answer,  we  may.  by  meana  of 
facsimile,  convey  a  message  which  the  party 
called  will  find  at  his  telephone  when  ha 
returns.  These  operations  are  technicaUy 
possible  now.  Further  experimentation  may 
effect  economies  which  will  bring  these  serv- 
ices within  the  reach  of  tu  all. 

Another  important  Industry  which  has  be- 
gun to  use  radio  is  the  railroad  industry. 
Just  recently  the  Commission  held  a  special 
hearing  on  the  use  of  radio  in  railroad  op- 
erations. A  wealth  of  valuable  data  was 
received. 

As  you  well  know,  we  have  had  an  appall- 
ing number  of  traUi  wrecks  within  the  past 
few  years.    More  than -160  people  were  killed 
and  more  than  300  Uajured  last  year  on  ona 
railroad  alone.     It  has  been  alleged  that  ona 
of  the  chief  causes  of  theae  wrecks  has  been 
a  lack  of  up-to-date,  efttclent  communication 
tocilities.     More    than    30    years    ago.    radio 
communication  was  required   for  all   ships 
at  sea   and   for   more   than   a  decade,   air- 
planes have  used  it  tot  dispatching  and  safety 
purposes.     Yet  most  of  our  railroads  are  still 
using  flags,  lanterns,  and  other  conventional 
methods.     Representatives   of    the    industry 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  problem  and 
the  evidence  Introduced  at  the  hearing  clearly 
showed  that  radio  communication  from  front 
to  back  of  train,  from  train  to  train,  as  well 
as  from  train  to  railway  station  may  soon 
be  a  reality  on  many  of  our  railroads     This, 
along  with  other  methods  now  in  use.  will 
definitely   contribute   to   the   efficiency   and 
safety  of  train  service. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  railroads  may 
be  applied  to  busses,  taxicabs  and  trucka. 
The  installation  of  radio  communication  on 
these  common  carriers  will  improve  service, 
cut  down  the  accident  rate  on  the  highways, 
and  facilitate  first-aid  treatment  In  cases  oI 
emergency. 

Th'-s  post-war  expansion  of  radio  shoiild  be 
financially  profitable  for  both  Industry  and 
labor.  In  1937  the  total  broadcast  revenue, 
including  networks  and  Independent  stations, 
was  $114.222906.  In  1943  this  figure  had 
leaped  to  $215.317.T74.  a  gain  of  almost  100 
percent.  Net  revenue  from  broadcast  serv- 
ice In  1937,  after  all  operating  expenses  but 
before  Federal  Income  tax.  was  $22,566,595. 
Last  year  It  was  $66,475,586.  almost  three 
times  as  much.  With  the  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  radio  after  the  war  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  level  of  net  revenue 
will  be  materially  increased.  Some  manufac- 
txirers  are  estimating  that  B.000.000  FM  re- 
ceiving sets  will  be  made  and  sold  during  ths 
first  5  years  after  the  war.  Some  industrlal- 
Ista  Ijelleve  we  may  have  as  many  as  2.000  PM 
stations  operating  within  that  period.  Ths 
fact  that  there  are  already  288  applications 
for  FM  stations  on  file  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  tends  to  confirm 
this  prediction. 

Add  to  FM  broadcasting,  the  expansion  of 
television  and  facsimile  and  the  prospecta 
for  business  enterprise  in  the  radio  field 
are  most  encouraging.  Some  manufacturers 
are  saying  that  they  wlU  be  able  to  sell  tele- 
vUion  receiving  seta  for  as  low  as  $150  and 
predict  that  the  price  noay  drop  even  below 
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.    If  this  to  trm,  than  ■hoald  be 
riMt  lor  ttlmfmoa  raetlvers. 

IMK  tattaatry  ha»  in  telerlslon 
;  lif  tkt  fMk  tttet  M  of  November 
lA  of  tbii  fwr  tiMrt  ware  87  applications 
for  ooauMnM  lals»1shsi  statloxis  oa  &le 
with  the  Fsdsral  Conununicatlons  Commls- 


■oonomlsts  tell  m  that  the  bl«  post-war 
piiililii  will  bs  maintenance  at  employ- 
ment. Hm  cteMe  w  fsce  is  one  of  high 
production,  full  employment,  and  general 
pcoiperUy  or  low  production,  widespread  un- 
cOEVioymsnt.  and  dsfsselon.  Our  produc- 
tion for  the  past  year  has  run  about  aoo 
bUllon  doUai*.  U,  after  reconversion,  ovir 
national  annual  prodtictlon  were  to  fall  as 
low  as  •ioe.000.000.000.  which  U  the  1080 
la««l  with  allowance  for  Increase  In  prices 
ttaroOBh  1043.  w«  would  have  between  12 
and  ao  million  people  without  Jobs.  This 
would  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  our 
whole  economy  and  to  our  political  In- 
stitutlons.  'ihe  expansion  of  the  electronic 
field,  along  with  other  technological  ad- 
vancss.  will  help  to  provide  new  enterprise 
ud^nsw  Jobs.  This  wUl  have  a  stabUmng 
affect  on  our  economy. 

While  no  one  disputes  the  fact  that  we 
of  the  finest  radlo-broadcastlng 
In  the  world,  the  truth  Is  that  one- 
third  of  the  United  States  la  still  outside 
tba  dayttOM  primary  service  of  any  station. 
TlUa  maana  tliat  abotit  10.000.000  or  8  per- 
cent of  our  pao|»la  are  not  enjoying  the 
abundance  of  radio  facilities  which  we  have, 
m  atatlons  which  can  be  set  up  more  eco- 
Domleally  than  standard  ones  msy  be  a 
partial  answer  to  the  problem  but  they  will 
not  ba  tlM  oomplata  answer.  If  a  community 
or  asetlon  of  the  ooontry  mt»t  have  a  Isrxe 
market  for  the  aala  at  foods  advartlaed  on 
the  radio,  then  many  sparsely  settled  areas 
will  not  have  satisfactory  radio  service  un- 
less nonpeeunlary  as  well  as  profit  Incentive 
have  a  place  In  radio  operations. 

There  Is  a  fertile  field  for  expansion  here 
In  the  noncommercial  side  of  radio.  Public 
aehools  and  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
supported  by  public  funds,  could 
a  real  need,  and  particularly  In  those 
seettoiis  wbere  private  Industry  hss  not  foimd 
It  profitable  to  provide  adeqxiate  radio  serv- 
ice. 

■doeators  are  manifesting  an  Increasing 
tatarast  in  the  poeslbUlUes  of  FM  broadcast- 
ing. Striking  evidence  Is  the  fact  that  a 
hu^  number  of  educators  testified  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commlsalon  in  the 
recent  hearing,  urging  that  additional  fre- 
quencies ba  aaslgned  for  this  type  of  broad- 
casting. 

On  July  18  of  this  year,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  announced  Its 
willingness  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
propoaad  8tate-wlde  plans  for  the  use  of 
educational  traquencles.  It  was  reported  st 
the  hearing  that  38  States  are  now  planning 
Stata-wida  networks  for  educational  m 
radio. 

In  view  of  reports  from  educators  who  have 
used  7M,  there  Is  no  question  as  to  its 
superiority  over  AM  In  the  educational  field. 
If  transmitting  and  receiving  installations 
are  well  constructed.  Free  from  static  and 
pnas easing  high  fidelity.  It  la  Ideal  for  groop 
listening  in  the  class  room.  Clevaland,  Ohk> 
schools,  for  example,  have  staoceaafully  used 
Plf  on  a  aty-wide  baala. 

FMBlmlle  will  be  a  further  aid  to  educa- 
tional broadcasting.  This  may  mean  the 
broadcasting  at  Illustrated  lectures  in  the 
fttfda  of  music,  art.  geography,  etc.  The  uaa 
of  theaa  nsual  aids  should  greatly  enhance  tha 
value  of  educational  programs  and  stlmulata 
vldar  Intarcst  In  them. 

ftivtiloning  tha  poadbUlUea  of  the  uae  of 
titavlaion  tn  tha  Amarlean  acboola  g<  tomor- 
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■a  may  see  Importanf 
tha  daasoom.  the 
nlty    bouse.    The    actus  1 
elasHOom  activities  may 
throughout  the  country 
as  well  m  hear  outstanding 
out  tha  world .    This  will 
programs  as  Junior  and 
and  round  table 
Important  phase  of  life 
the  classroom  and 
structlonal  program 

I  wish  to  mention  brleffy 
lie  services  which  will 
use  of  rado  after  the  war 
development  of  State 
wide  police  systems 
simile  transmissions,  w< 
effective    detection     and 
criminals.    In   the   case 
emergency   situations 
many  Uvea  will  be  save  I 
Journalism,  medical 
geophysics,  and  others. 
play   sn    Increasingly 
bring    new    comforts 
American  people. 

With  new  technologlc4l 
Improvements    in    radio 
face  new  problems  and 
the  war.    The  basic 
radio  as  well  as  other 
nlsms  operate  In  the 
new   and    exp&ndlrg 
serve   democracy   or 
destroy  It.    We  have  8ee|j 
what  can  happen  when 
become  the  Instruments 
who  use  them  for  the 
Idealogy  to  the  exclusion 
aeceas  to  the  mlcrophoi  te 
istar  few  and  the  peopl( 
restricted,  democracy 
triumphs. 

An  enlightened  public 
to  sticcesaful   demoerac  r 
truth  from  the  people 
slon  of  opinion,  and 
which  breeds  autocracy 
chaos.     As  Justice  Hoi 
tha   ultimate   social 
through   "free   trade   In 
the  best  tests  of  truth 
thought  to  get  Itself 
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therefore,  "be  eternally 
tempts  to  check  the 
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threaten    Immediate 
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Fortunately,  the 
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political      domination 
media  by  the  fltrst 
vkles  for   free  speech. 
Is  specifically  set  forth 
tions  Act  of   1034   whl4h 
eral    Communications 
hava  had  the  erroneous 
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what  shall  or  shall  not 
tleular  radio  program, 
fear  that  the  Govemmf^t 
due  power  in  this 
section  336  of  the  act 

"Nothing  In  this  act 
or   omstrued  to   give 
power  of  censorship  over 
cations  or  signals 
station,  and  no  regulation 
be  promulgated  or  flxad 
which  shall  Interfere 
speech  by  means  at 
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mUaion  ever   unwittingly  violate   this  pro- 
vision, the  courts  are  available  for  redress. 

Government  control  of  communlcatlona 
has  been  successfully  avoided  In  thu  coun- 
try. We  have  also  sought  to  prevent  tha 
undue  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
private  Interests.  As  early  as  1937,  Congress 
showed  concern  over  the  growth  of  monopoly  - 
In  the  radio  field.  Representative  Wigclxs- 
wosTH  of  Massachusetts,  speaking  to  tha 
House  in  July  of  that  year,  said: 

"It  appears  that  we  are  confronted  by  a 
virtual  monopoly  In  the  bands  of  the  three 
big  broadcasting  companies  of  the  Nation. 
•  •  •  It  appears  that  we  have  failed  to 
eliminate  private  ownership  or  lU  equivalent 
IQ  radio  channels.  It  appears  that  we  have 
failed  to  eliminate  undesirable  trafBcklng  In 
radio  licenses,  with  all  tiie  possibilities  with 
which  we  have  been  familiar  In  the  past  In 
other  fields,  for  the  capitalization  of  earnings 
and  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
people." 

The  Investigation  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  shortly  thereafter  re- 
vealed that  of  the  660  standard  broadcast 
sUtions  operating  In  1938,  more  than  half 
were  affiliated  with  the  major  networlu. 
Through  contractual  relations,  the  networks 
were  controlling  and  using  a  large  percentage 
of  the  broadcasting  time  of  outlet  stations. 
While  the  stations  wore  owned  by  a  large 
number  of  people  they  were  being  controlled 
by  a  comparatively  few. 

Today  we  have  over  900  standard  stations 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  are  affil- 
iated with  one  chain  or  another.  While  we 
recognize  the  great  value  of  chain  broad- 
casting In  a  country  at  large  as  ours,  at  the 
same  time  we  have  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing a  diversification  of  control  that  will  al- 
low greater  freedom  of  choice  in  programs 
and  greater  access  to  the  microphone  on  tha 
part  of  the  people. 

Under  our  democratic  system,  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  what  types  of  pro- 
grams shall  or  shall  not  be  broadcast  rests 
with  the  broadcaster.  We  have  been  heart- 
ened recently  by  the  fact  that  station  man- 
*§■«  fcnerally  are  manifesting  an  Increas- 
ing sense  of  social  obligation  In  this  regard, 
■vidence  of  this  growing  social  consclousneaa 
on  the  part  of  broadcasters  Is  the  fact  that 
more  attention  Is  being  given  to  educational 
programs  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
Networks  as  well  as  local  stations  are  moving 
In  this  direction.  But  we  need  more  round- 
Uble  discussions  and  town  meetings  of  the 
air  which  bring  out  facts  and  points  of  view 
on  Important  public  questions.  We  need 
more  educational  programs  which  help  the 
citizen  to  solve  his  personal  problems  and 
discharge  his  civic  responslbUltles.  We  need 
more  objective  and  accurate  news  reports 
which  give  the  listener  a  rational  basis  upon 
which  to  formulate  opinion. 

If  democracy  Is  to  achieve  Its  maximum 
effectiveness,  we  must  have  more  of  this 
type  of  broadcasting.  Many  crucial  prob- 
lems face  the  American  people  today.  For 
example,  how  can  we  effectively  malnuin 
production  and  employment  after  the  war  so 
that  our  democracy  will  be  secure?  Our  peo- 
ple and  their  political  leaders  are  concerned 
and  the  more  enlightened  discussion  we  can 
have  In  local  and  national  forums,  the  easier 
it  will  be  for  us  to  solve  this  problem.  Net- 
works and  local  stations  can  contribute  much 
by  providing  plenty  of  time  on  the  air  for 
the  broadcast  of  facts  and  varying  points  of 
view  on  matters  of  public  concern. 

In  recent  months  I  have  listened  to  a  num- 
ber of  educational  progrtucaa  designed  to  give 
the  listener  a  better  understanding  of  demo- 
eratlc  procesaes.  to  bring  out  what  democ- 
racy really  nnreans,  and  arouse  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation among  our  people  for  the  American 
way  of  life.    We  need  mora  of  such  broad- 
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casts.  There  is  no  better  way  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  fcoeign  Ideologies  than  t  full 
and  open  discussion  of  the  virtues  of  democ- 
racy. 

With  the  new  developments  In  radio,  sta- 
tions should  have  more  time  during  the  best 
hours  of  the  day  to  sponsor  progranu  of  local 
Interest.  While  network  broadcasts  serve  a 
useful  need  in  America,  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  crowd  out  those  of  a  local  char- 
acter. It  seems  reasonable  to  say  tnat  a 
station  owes  Its  first  obligation  to  the  imme- 
diate conamunlty  It  serves.  I  recall  that  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  the  president  of 
a  large  State  university  sought  time  on  a 
commercial  station  to  discuss  an  educational 
problem  about  which  there  was  much  con- 
cern In  his  State,  he  was  told  thst  he  would 
have  to  broadcast  during  the  late  afternoon 
hours  because  the  evening  time  was  taken 
up  with  network  programs.  This  university 
president  took  the  time  offered  him.  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  people  In  the 
community  could  listen  when  he  spoke.  A 
situation  of  this  kind  is  not  a  healthy  one. 
In  a  nation  as  large  as  ours.  It  is  inrperatlve 
that  citizens  and  groups  In  every  community 
have  greater  access  to  the  microphone  for  the 
dlsctisslon  and  promotion  of  civic  affairs. 

Broadcasting  chains,  by  permitting  more 
network  programs  to  emanate  from  local 
communities  could  serve  a  valuable  educa- 
tional purpose.  Network  programs  originat- 
ing from  varioiis  sections  of  the  country,  fea- 
turing the  beet  talent  from  these  areas,  can 
help  to  break  down  sectional  prejudices  and 
contribute  to  national  unity. 

Also,  there  Is  a  real  opporttmlty  for  radio 
to  bring  to  the  American  people  the  finest 
sntertalnment  In  the  fields  of  drama,  music, 
and  the  other  arU.  I  beileve  the  American 
people  want  more  of  such  programs  and  wUl 
respond  when  they  are  provided. 

Also  there  Is  a  real  opportunity  for  radio 
to  bring  to  the  American  people  the  finest  en- 
tertainment In  the  fields  of  drams,  music, 
and  the  other  arU.  I  believe  the  American 
people  want  more  of  such  programs  and  will 
respond  when  they  are  provided. 

Of  course.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  calls  for  the  cooperation  of  adver- 
tisers and  others  who  financially  control 
American  radio.  Sponsors  who  Insist  on  de- 
leting material  which  may  be  of  a  controver- 
sial nature,  or  who  prohibit  the  broadcasting 
of  facts  which  they  think  may  offend  some 
people,  or  who  Insist  that  all  of  the  best  morn- 
ing hours  should  be  devoted  to  soap-box 
operas,  defeat  the  attainment  of  a  free  and 
effective  radio. 

As  to  the  place  of  Government  in  the  radio 
picture  of  the  future,  we  can  travel  one  of 
three  roads.  First,  management  can  be  left 
free  to  operate  without  any  public  regula- 
tion. However,  few  seriously  favor  such  a 
system  of  unrestrained  operation.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  the  problem  of  electrical  Inter- 
ference accentuated  by  a  crowded  spectrum 
would  be  too  great  to  make  such  a  system 
feasible. 

The  second  road  which  seems  attractive  to 
some  is  that  of  public  ownership.  But  there 
are  dangers  In  this  type  of  operation.  We 
have  seen  them  develop  In  totalitarian  states. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  keep  a  free  radio  If 
democracy  Is  to  endure.  I  do  not  beileve  that 
Government  ownership  would  be  conducive 
to  a  free  radio  any  more  than  I  think  monop- 
olistic control  wotild  be  conducive  to  It. 
When  one  segment  of  society,  whether  It  be 
Government,  or  industry,  or  some  other,  Is 
vested  with  unlimited  authority  over  radio, 
then  freedom  Is  threatened  and  democracy 
suffers.  It  Is  diversification  and  balance  of 
control  that  we  want  In  American  radio. 

If  we  are  to  have  this  balance,  I  beileve  we 
must  have  effective  Government  regulation 
of  tba  radio  Indtwtry.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  road  we  mtist  ixavel  If  the  Interests  of 
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thoaa  who  operate  radio  statlona  as  waD  aa 
the  Interests  of  the  people  are  to  be  served. 

This  system  I  favor  operates  on  tha  prin- 
ciple that  the  ether  and  the  frequencies  be- 
long to  the  people,  that  they  have  a  right  to 
aet  the  general  standards  for  the  use  of  this 
athar  and  thaaa  hraquenclee.  but  granu  the 
privilege  of  management  to  thoae  persons 
who  have  the  qualifications  and  the  desire  to 
operate  in  the  public  Interest,  and  to  give 
worthwhile  public  service. 

To  be  effective,  this  system  must  have  man- 
agers who  are  more  than  dollar-minded,  who 
want  radio  to  bring  the  maximum  social  ben- 
efits. And  It  must  have  regulators  who  are 
democratic  in  outlook  and  who  are  Intanaaly 
devoted  to  the  public  Interest. 

In  conclusion,  we  face  difficult  problems  In 
the  Immediate  future.  There  is  the  problem 
of  assigning  frequencies  so  that  all  impor- 
tant radio  services  may  operate.  There  is  the 
continuing  question  of  how  we  can  make 
radio  Increasingly  contribute  to  the  culture 
and  education  of  our  people.  Not  only  Is  this 
Important  to  America  but  it  Is  important  to 
other  nations.  In  my  opinion,  no  single 
thing  win  contribute  more  to  International 
understanding  and  peace  than  a  free  flow  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  world.  Beyond 
this  episode  of  battling  races  and  an  Impov- 
erished earth  we  see  an  ever-expanding  radio 
which  we  hope  will  bring  nations  closer  to- 
gether and  all  humanity  nearer  to  the  Chris- 
tian goal  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  men. 


with  Canada  are  treaties  or  oontracU.  What 
batter  time  to  get  that  dlapoaed  of  than  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  an  aq)lrin«  Congreaa 
which  has  nothing  else  very  momentous  to 
handle? 


St  Lawrence  Rhrer  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

oa 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vnMONT 
Df  THK  SENATI  OF  THS  UNTTSD  8TATB8 

Tuesday,  November  28  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1944,  favoring  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

IfOBX  COKVXaSSTIOM? 

Senator  Albxn  W.  BaBKi.KT  says  that  "there 
will  be  some  conversation  at  least"  about  the 
Bt.  Lawrence  seaway  dxiring  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congreaa. 

We  wish  the  Senate  Democratic  floor  leader 
were  a  little  more  enthusiastic  than  his  words 
suggest.  Why  more  conversation  about  the 
seaway?  The  plans  are  all  set  for  work  to 
begin  when  the  war  ends. 

The  project  was  taken  out  of  politics  this 
year.  Both  Roosevelt  and  Dewey  favored  It 
and  both  worked  hard  for  It  as  governors  of 
New  York. 

New  York  City  opposition  to  the  seaway 
has  faded  to  negligible  proportions,  as  New 
Yorkers  more  and  mcwe  have  gras{ted  the 
fact  that  the  seaway  would  open  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Port  of  New  York  Just  as  It  would 
open  the  ocean  highways  to  the  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Congress  to  fix  up  the 
lawyer  papers,  so  that  the  engineers  can  be 
ready  to  "say  It  with  shoveU." 

We  ara,  of  course,  aware  that  lawyers  are 
at  odd  over  the  more  or  less  metaphysical 
Issue  of  whether  the  necessary  agreemanta 


CooperatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  Kxw  ToaK 
IN  IBB  BOUSE  OF  BXPRKSKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  November  28, 1944 

Mr.  LkFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
Thanksgiving  season  it  Is  really  en- 
couraging to  hesur  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Members  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  Representa- 
tives will  cooperate  and  work  together 
for  the  best  interest  of  all.  This  thought 
coming  so  soon  after  such  a  heated  po- 
litical campaign  is  the  American  way  of 
brotherhood,  and  I  for  one  sincerely  hope 
this  spirit  will  prevail.  I  also  hope  this 
cooperative  spirit  will  extend  beyond  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
and  eventually  find  its  way  into  the  ad- 
ministration. During  these  trying  times 
if  we  could  only  be  assured  of  team- 
work on  the  part  of  all  those  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  making  the  laws  and 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  laws, 
everyone  in  the  country  would  have 
something  to  really  be  thankful  for. 

Now  we  are  about  to  enact  legislation 
covering  the  highway  bill  for  post-war 
work.  Some  Members  are  satisfied  with 
the  bill  as  it  now  is  worded;  others  feel 
that  the  bill  is  not  fair  to  States  having 
larger  populations.  Amendments  will 
be  offered  in  an  effort  to  correct  to  some 
degree  these  differences.  It  is  true  that 
as  far  as  taking  care  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  Is  concerned,  should  such 
a  problem  become  a  reality,  the  States 
with  the  larger  populations  will  have 
furnished  the  greater  number  of  men  in 
the  fighting  forces  and  therefore  will 
probably  have  a  greater  unemployment 
problem.  Likewise,  our  larger  industrial 
States  have  contributed  much  more  to- 
ward the  tax  fund;  and  when  we  look  at 
a  tabulation  of  the  States  showing  how 
the  tax  dollar  Is  being  distributed,  the 
people  in  these  highly  industrialized  sec- 
tions have  real  cause  to  complain.  This 
proix)sed  legislation  will  give  some  of  the 
stronger  political  States  an  opportunity 
to  put  into  action  that  unselfish  coopera- 
tive spirit.    Let  us  hope  it  is  done. 

There  will  be  many  more  opportuni- 
ties for  teai&work  between  the  Congreaa 
and  the  administration.  Some  of  thew 
opportunities  will  come  before  this  Con- 
gress, and  others  will  be  presented  to  the 
Members  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congre«. 
As  a  new  Member  to  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  I  regret  the  loss  of 
many  of  its  Members.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  past  many  remarks  have  been  made 
to  belittle  Congress.  One  of  my  great- 
est pleasures  in  serving  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  has  been  the  friend- 
ships I  have  made  in  this  group.  Re- 
gardless of  these  unfounded  attacks  on 
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Congress.  I  have  been  delighted  In  my 
district  to  praise  the  membership,  hon- 
estly convinced  that  these  elected  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  sincere  In  their 
efforte  and  have  worked  hard  for  their 
district  and  for  their  country.  True  it 
is,  «e  do  not  always  agree,  but  under  our 
representative  form  of  government  we 
have  the  privilege  of  debate  and  the 
majority  rules. 

The  question  of  compulsory  military 
training  is  getting  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  all  parts  of  our  Nation  today. 
Some  of  the  greatest  men  In  our  country 
believe  that  compulsory  military  service 
would  destroy  our  democracy  and  create 
military  castes.  Those  who  advocate  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  believe  that 
peacetime  compulsory  military  training 
will  keep  us  out  of  another  war — will 
make  our  boys  more  physically  fit — and 
teach  them  discipline.  I  beUeve  that  If 
we  were  convinced  that  peacetime  mili- 
tant training  would  keep  our  boys  out 
of  another  war.  every  American  family 
would  be  in  favor  of  it.  At  this  moment. 
I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  such  Is 
the  case.  Personally  I  see  no  reason  to 
be  In  such  a  hurry.  We  have  over  ten 
million  men  in  the  armed  forces.  These 
men  know  what  Army  life  is  like.  It  is 
iheir  sons  who  would  be  governed  by 
such  steps  as  we  woxild  take  now  to  this 
direction.  Therefore.  In  all  fairness  and 
decency,  we  should  hold  up  this  legisla- 
tion so  that  these  men  who  are  now 
fighting  for  us.  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  thoughts  in  the 
matter. 

The  greatest  problem  we  will  have  to 
face  is  that  of  winning  the  peace.  We 
know  It  Is  up  to  our  Nation  to  take  the 
lead  In  this  venture.  We  have  our  obli- 
gations to  the  smaller  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Are  we  as  a  Nation. 
big  enough  and  strong  enough  to  have 
their  good  will  and  respect?  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Stalin,  will 
be  three  of  the  men  chosen  to  sit  aroimd 
the  peace  table.  All  three  of  them  are 
politicians.  They  naturally  have  to  be 
realists. 

The  war  Is  forcing  a  great  many 
changes  In  the  lives  of  the  people  all 
over  the  world. 

The  airplane  has  been  one  of  the  dom- 
inant factors  In  the  war.  Prior  to  the 
war  aviation  ranked  In  fortieth  place  In 
cur  industries.  Today  It  holds  first  place. 
World  War  No.  1  was  a  localized  war. 
while  World  War  No.  2  Is  a  universal 
war.  No  one  is  immune  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  Therefore  In  peacetime  we  must 
expect  the  airplane  to  play  even  a  greater 
part  to  the  post-war  world.  Interna- 
tional air  traCBc  Is  bound  to  bring  all  the 
peoples  to  the  world  closer  together.  Our 
fightlBg  men  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  slum  areas  of  some  of 
the  foreign  cities  have  compared  these 
districts  with  those  of  our  own  thickly 
populated  cities.  They  are  astounded 
by  the  conditions  and  existent  poverty. 
They  feel  that  only  a  miracle  can  bring 
these  people  to  any  degree  of  right  think- 
mg  and  right  living  such  as  our  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy.  They  know  that  some 
unaeeo    power — some    greater    power — 
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HON.  EDWIN  AR  fHUR  HALL 

or  NIW   T  3RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  Novem  ter  28. 1944 
ARTIUR 


Mr.    EDWIN 

Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  In  the  Record. 
lowing  statement  made 
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The  Chaiucam.  Mr 
New  York. 

Mr.  Hall.  Mr.  Chalrmin 
the  committee.  I  am  hen 
of  the  poetal  employees 
4715. 

I  think  it  Is  a  crime 
the  postal  employees  thi 
It  has  during   the  6 
the  House.    I  say  that  In 
because  I  have  come 
and  asked  the   commltt4e 
for  this  worthy  group 
done  a  wonderful   job 
the   Interests  of  the 
much  at  heart,  but  as 
regarded  these  people  as 
asked   many   times  for 
basic  pay  of  the  postal 
satisfactory  results.      I 
would  do  the  job.     As  I 
one  Issue  Involved  and 
the  poetal  employees  up 
of  living,  which  Is 
had. 

Like  another 
fled  just  awhile  ago.  my 
the  post-office  building 
est  conununltles  in  my 
come  to  know  the  poets  1 
problems    quite    well. 
are  tip   against.      I   can 
Post  OOlce  Department  is 
in   its  quality   of   servlc^ 
people   if    it   is    not 
reuin  experienced  clerks 
at  better  pay  rather  than 
the   Postal    Service    for 
employment    in    outside 
fore.   I  am  here  to  plea^ 
postal  employees.     I  do 
mlttee  will  favcM^bly 
which    is   reasonable, 
issue  of  raising  the 
the   faithful    and 
may  properly  meet  the 
Ing.     This  is  practically 
has  been  neglected  so 
the  country  go. 
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and  other  lines  of  Government  employees, 
and  certainly  most  of  those  in  private  em- 
ployment, have  had  propar  pay  increases. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  committee  to  report 
this  bill  favorably,  so  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  pass  it  during  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress  and  it  may  go  to  the 
Senate,  where  I  hope  it  will  not  be  sabotaged 
again,  and  be  finally  enacted  into  law. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  hearing  me,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAnifAiv.  We  thank  you  for  your 
statement. 


Salute  to  Our  FUf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28, 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  coimtry  a  salute 
to  the  American  flag  written  by  Neil  D. 
Annes,  of  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.  The  senti- 
ment expressed  In  this  poem  Is  one  which 
is  shared  by  patriotic  Americans  every- 
where. 

Mayor  O.  M.  Tiffany,  of  Aberdeen.  8. 
Dak.,  sent  me  this  Salute  to  Our  Flag 
with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Annes  has 
recited  this  poem  to  a  number  of  patri- 
otic gatherings  in  Aberdeen  and  Mr. 
Tiffany  suggests  that  its  reception  has 
been  so  enthusiastic  that  he  believes  the 
salute  should  be  made  available  to  other 
communities.  I  join  Mayor  Tiffany  in 
feeltog  that  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
Mr.  Annes  are  both  significant  and  val- 
iant and  I  hope  the  record  of  this  Re- 
public will  always  be  to  harmony  with 
them. 

SALUTE   70   Oini   PLAO 

(By  Nell  D.  Annes) 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  Old  Flag,  symbol  of 

freedom's  hope  and  love 
Whose  field  of  starry  blue  could  be  Inspired 

by  only  heaven  above; 
Whose  colors  in  your  folds  I  see  of  purest 

white  and  deepest  red 
Have  held  out  hope  to  tortured  souls  for 

whom  our  heroes  fought  and  bled. 
The  ley  blast  of  Arctic  gale  and  whispering 

breeze  of  tropic  night 
Have   whipped   your   glorious   folds   or   yet 

caressed  them  in  your  global  fight. 
Beneath  your  standard  heroes  die  on  desert 

sand  or  mountain  crag 
With  loyalty  and  life  to  guard  your  place  of 

honor,  dear  Old  Flag. 

What  can  I  say  to  you  Old  Flag  who  bravely 

flew  at  Valley  Forge, 
And  heard  the  walls  of  stiffering  men  and 

saw  the  agony  of  scourge; 
Whose  colors  proudly  kissed  the  breeze  at 

Gettysburg  and  other  fields 
And  floated  o'er  the  wrecks  of  men,  whose 

corpses  were  but  battle  yields. 
Tou  saw  them  In  the  Philippines,  you  saw 

them  at  the  Alamo, 
At  Custer's  massacre  you  flew  and  led  the 

march  in  Mexico. 
Of  you  Old  Flag,  with  colors  true,  all  to  the 

world  must  ever  say. 
In  justice,  right,  and  freedom's  name,  you 

righteously  have  led  the  way. 
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What  do  I  see  In  you  Old  Flag  beyond  your 

beauteous  stripes  and  stars 
What  loyalty  and  sacriflce  I  glimpse  through 

all  your  battle  scan? 
At  Chateau  Thierry  soldiers  died,  at  Vlmy 

Ridge  and  Belleau  Wood, 
"They  shall  not  paasl"  will  ever  live  as  on 

those  fields  oixr  heroes  stood. 
We  honor  those  who  live  and  pray,  "may  Ood 

be  gracious  in  His  yields," 
We  homage  pay  to  those  who  lie  asleep  today 

In  Flanders  Fields. 
By  every  scar  in  stripe  or  star,  your  gracious 

colors  are  tmfurled. 
Tour  standard  points  the  way  of  right  and 

fights  for  freedom  of  the  world. 

What  do  I  hear  of  you  Old  Rag,  beyond  the 

fluttering  of  your  folds. 
I  hear  the  tales  of  valiant  deeds  each  done 

toward  liberation °s  goals 
Brave  deeds  that  scar  the  souls  of  men  on 

tropic  sedge  or  ocean  waves 
Where  beats  a  hot,  relentless  stin,  on  humid. 

steaming  jungle  graves.. 
The  gory  dramas  you  could  tell  of  plane  or 

ship  or  submarine. 
Of  foxhole,  tank,  or  of  the  land,  you  may 

reveal  or  ever  screen. 
But  yet.  where'er  your  colors  be  or  where  your 

standard  e'en  may  rise. 
Tour  scars  and  wounds  lead  us  toward  Him — 

the  Great  Creator  In  the  skies. 

But  I  see  more  In  you  Old  Flag  than  your 

majestic  stripes  and  stars. 
Tour  heavenly  shades  In  greater  tones  speak 

louder  than  your  battle  scars; 
Oay,  happy  homes,  secure  In  peace,  again  the 

carefree  dajrs  of  yore. 
The  flfun-klssed  flelds  of  waving  wheat,  the 

silvery,  rippling  lakeland  shore; 
The  peaceful  workman  homeward  bound,  the 

mustlc  arwaln  by  forest  stream. 
The  soft  caress  of  night's  cool  breeze,  afar  the 

lamplight's  welcome  gleam. 
Tour  beauty  lifted  high  on  shaft  or  swung 

halyard's  bellied  sway 
Is  promise  of  your  power  at  night  and  guard- 
ianship each  peaceful  day. 

This  more  I  say  to  you  Old  Flag  whose  stripes 

around  the  world  are  bent. 
Whose  glimmering  stars  are  strewn  with  love 

from  Occident  to  Orient; 
Whose  dogmas  shine  from  sea  to  sea,  whose 

stanch  assurance  promise  all 
Implicit  truth  and  righteousness  and  faith- 
fulness to  freedom's  call. 
Mo  deeper  blue  than  thine  can  be,  no  brighter 

stars  will  ever  shine. 
No  purer  white  or  sacred  red,  or  holier  mission 

can  Xx  thine. 
As  ages  paaa  thy  lovely  form  no  less  than 

granite  old  and  hoary. 
Will  live  in  victory,  war.  or  peace,  forever  In 

our  hearts.  Old  Glory. 


Scarcity  of  Farm  Work  Clothes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  wncoifsnt 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  RKPBKSKNTATIV18 

Tuesday,  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
CoNGRESSiowAL  RsooRD  of  Novcmber  20. 1 
called  attention  to  the  scarcity  d  farm 
work  clothes,  and  asked  why  our  people 
cannot  get  ovjeralls  and  coveralls  and 
other  denim  ready-to-wear  to  this  coun- 
try, and  extended  to  the  Rkcord  a  peti- 


tion from  constituents  of  Glen  Haven 
Township,  Grant  County.  Wis.,  asktog 
that  an  Investigation  be  started  to  dear 
up  this  problem,  and  requesting  action  by 
Congress  toward  Improvement  of  the  sit 
nation. 

Today.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  P.  Allison,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Gar- 
ment Manufacturers,  of  New  York,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  his  letter  to  one  of  the 
signers  of  that  petition,  which  is  self- 
explanatory,  and  sets  forth  the  manufac- 
turers' reply  to  the  question  I  directed  to 
the  Speaker  regarding  the  problem  of 
supply  of  denim  work  clothing  to  this 
country.  In  all  fairness  to  the  manufac- 
turers I  set  forth  Mr.  Allison's  letter  here- 
with: 

MovnoBi  37.  1»44. 
BioGUf  Baoa.. 

CoMviUe.  Wi$. 

OsMTUMXit:  At  yotir  next  farm  bureau 
meeting  we  would  appreciate  your  pa—ing 
the  word  around  asking  those  present  If  any 
of  them  bought  denim  overalls  or  other 
denim  work  garments  which  they  found  to 
be  very  poor  quality.  We  sincerely  believe 
the  complaint  is  more  apt  to  be  about  the 
shortage  of  denim  garments  rather  than  dif- 
ferences in  the  make  or  wearablllty. 

Your  fine  Congressman,  Hon.  Wiux&m  H. 
Stxvkneon.  after  receiving  your  farm  bureau 
petition  of  October  16,  has  really  gone  on 
the  warpath,  and  we  cannot  blame  him.  We 
have  noted  that  his  father.  Major  Stevenson, 
was  an  Indian  scout  In  the  old  days  and  a 
friend  of  Buffalo  Bill  Cody.  So  we  are  more 
than  willing  to  tell  you  and  t^e  Congress- 
man anything  we  know  about  the  shortage 
of  denim  work  cothing.  If  there  Is  any 
shooting  to  be  done,  we  want  It  aimed  at 
the  right  party  and  that  is  not  the  overall 
manufacturer. 

Denim  and  work-shirt  chambray  have 
gone  to  war.  During  the  last  6  months  the 
United  States  Navy  alone  bought  over 
18.000.000  dungarees  and  even  more  cham- 
bray work  shirts.  Somebody  had  to  make 
these  and  millions  of  other  garments  for  the 
armed  services.  There  are  Just  so  many 
sewing  machines  available  and  far  from 
enough  girls  and  women  willing  to  work  at 
them.  Denim  and  chambray  mills  llkewlae 
are  short  of  help,  but  the  record,  so  far  as 
is  known  today,  shows  that  the  garment 
plants  and  cotton  mills  have  done  a  magnifi- 
cent job  despite  many  difficulties  with 
O.  P.  A.  We  know  this  does  not  answer  your 
complaint  about  lack  of  denim  work  clothes. 
It  seems  to  us  that  your  local  stores  should 
be  able  to  get  soma  supply,  even  though 
limited.  We  would  be  interested  to  learn 
more  about  this  difficulty,  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  refer  to  Mr.  Stevsnson'b  remarks 
appearing  on  page  A4407  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rscoao  along  with  your  Farm  Bu- 
reau petition  of  October  10.  He  says: 
"What  little  supply  of  work  clothes  the 
stores  get  from  the  manufacturers  Is  a  very 
poor  quality."  We  certainly  want  to  question 
that  statement  if  it  applies  to  denim  work 
clothing.  Every  reliable  branded  line  of 
overalls  is  made  Just  as  well  today  as  it  was 
before  the  war.  The  denim  is  likewise  the 
same  sttirdy  quality  althoiigh  very  scarce. 
So  we  would  like  very  much  to  hear  more 
about  this  situation  In  your  own  words,  and 
although  there  Is  probably  little  we  can  do, 
we  shall  glady  undertake  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  be  helpful  to  your  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
ber* durlng^hese  critical  days  of  the  war. 
Cordially  yours, 

A.  F.  Aixmom, 
Executive  Vice  President, 
Copy  to  Hon.  William  SxxvxinoM. 


Proposed  VaUey  Aatkoritiet  Tkratca 
NatMMl  Fkod  CoBtrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  MTaaisairw 
IN  1HB  HOUSI  OF  RSPRKBNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  November  2t,  1944 

Mr.    WHiri'INGTON.    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  RccoRO,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowtog  address  which  I  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association,  Monday.  November 
37, 1944,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  wit: 

A  national  policy  of  flood  control  was 
adopted  on  June  'J2,  1936.  The  authorisa- 
tions of  1938  were  followed  by  emergency  au- 
thorizations In  1937,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938.  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1941,  and  emer- 
gency authorizations  In  1943  and  1944.  Th* 
authorizations  in  the  three  acU  aggregated 
approximately  •065.000,000.  Projects  at  an 
estimated  col:  of  te77,000,000  have  been  un- 
dertaken. In  approving  the  act  of  1941,  the 
President  directed  that  no  new  flood-oontr(d 
projects  should  be  undertaken  unless  they 
were  of  direct  Importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  Nation.  There  has  been,  therefore,  no 
national  flood-control  constrtictlon  during 
the  past  a  flscal  years. 

Prior  to  1938,  Federal  flood  control  had 
been  confined  to  the  lower  Mississippi  Blvar 
and  to  the  Sacramento  River.  Reduced  an- 
nual appropriations  for  raising  the  levees 
along  the  Mississippi  River  have  b^n  con- 
tinued during  the  past  2  years,  as  they  were 
made  mandatory  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  diversions.  These  appropriations  are 
thoroughly  Justified  from  the  national  stand- 
point It  has  been  17  years  since  a  major 
flood  has  occurred  in  the  lower  valley.  Be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  adopted  project, 
as  modified  by  the  act  of  August  18,  1941,  a 
major  flood  In  the  lower  valley  would  be  a 
national  calamity.    ' 

Recent  floods  have  focused  the  attention 
of  the  country  on  1;he  need  for  accelerating 
the  flood  program  for  protection  during  the 
post-war  period.  These  floods  have  demon- 
strated that  over  a  large  part  of  our  country 
floods  can  come  at  any  time  at  the  year. 
They  have  also  demonstrated  that  large  bine- 
fits  have  resulted  from  the  constr\iction  ot 
flood-control  improvements  suthorieed  slnoe 
the  initiation  of  the  national  flood-contr(tt 
program  and  policy  in  1938. 

nood  disasters  are  recognised  as  one  of 
the  major  problems  affecting  the  security  at 
the  Nation.  Authorizations  are  neo«sary 
as  it  is  impractical  to  prepare  plans  tmtll 
projects  have  been  euthorized.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  not  only  to  authorise  but  to  pre- 
pare plans  now  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
long  period  of  preparation.  Projects  should 
be  ready  for  construction. 

nOOD-OOHTIOL  BILL  OT   lt44 

After  voluminous  hearings  and  exhatistlve 
debate,  the  House  passed  H.  R.  4485,  author- 
izing flood-control  Improvements  aggregating 
more  than  $800,000,000,  on  May  0.  1944.  It  is 
essential  that  this  bill  be  finally  passed  and 
approved  before  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
adjourns.  The  situation  la  critical,  tf  not 
alarming.  Unless  the  bill  Is  passed  before  ad- 
journment, there  will  be  long  delay  that  may 
be  most  costly  and  dangerous. 

ASOmONAL  AtrrBOKIZATIONS 

TlM  existing  authorised  backlog  of  flood- 
ooatrd  improvements  is  really  not  suAcient 
lor  normal  tlmss.  It  Is  utterly  lasdequste  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  post-war  construction. 
Additional  authorizations  for  wblch  legisla- 
tion U  needed  Include  many  merltorloua 
flood-control  Improvaments.  If  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  to  operate  factories  in 
the  valleys  and  along  the  rivers,  and  If  they 
are  to  cultlrate  the  ▼alleys,  their  li»es  and 
their  property  must  be  protected.  Retiirnlng 
soldiers  must  be  made  secure  In  their  busi- 
ness and  on  their  farms.  Agriculture  and 
IndtMtry  cannot  afford  to  venture  Into  an  area 
wImm  an  overflow  Is  expected  annually. 

Flood-control  projecU  have  heretofore  been 
authorized    In    all    of    the    principal    basins 
of  the  United  States.     The  approved  vrorks 
are  esUmated  to  cost  some  ta.OOO.OOO.OOO,  but 
as  suted,  less  than  $1,000,000,000  have  been 
auU.onaed   for   works   along    many   of   the 
rivers.    A<!dltlonal  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a  number  of  projects  al- 
ready undertaken.    There  Is  need  for  addi- 
tional '  authorlaatlona   In    all    of   the   river 
basins  of  the  country.    Approximately  a  hall 
bUllon    dollars   have   been   appropriated   for 
the  lltalsstppl  River  project  since  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  May  15.  1928.    Flood  control 
has  always   been   paramount   In   the   lower 
▼alley,  but  the  valley  U  probably  more  Inter- 
ested In  the  prompt  passage  of  the  jjendlng 
flood-control  bill  than  In  any  previous  flood- 
control  legislation.    The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Rous*   autborlaes   a   project    for    Increasing 
the  navigable  channel  from  9  feet  to  12  feet 
from  Cairo  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  for  revetting 
the  banks  and  the  levees  already  constructed. 
Caving  Is  continuous.    Revetment  Is  essential 
to  prevent  caving  and  to  promote  navigation. 
An  Investment  of  one-half  billion  dollars  Is 
Involved.    It  will  be  economical  to  the  Oov- 
emment  to  provide  for  the  protection  not 
only  of  the  levees  but  the  banks  from  con- 
stant wave-wash  and  caving. 

Tbare  Is  need  for  additional  authorizations 
•long  the  Arkansas,  the  White,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Addi- 
tional authorizations  should  be  made  along 
the  Connecticut  River,  along  the  Ohio,  along 
the  Willamette,  along  the  Sacramento.  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  and  above  all.  a  sound  proj- 
ect for  the  Missouri  River  Valley  should  be 
adopted.  There  Is  need  for  proJecu  along  the 
Roanoke,  the  Santee,  the  Savannah,  and 
oth«r  rivers  In  the  South  Atlantic  area.  The 
|svss>  constructed  at  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
are  ln«lequate.  and  a  Federal  project  should 
be  authorized  along  the  Brazos  River.  Addi- 
tional authorizations  are  Imperative  along 
th«  Brazos  and  the  Colorado  Rivers  In  Texas. 
Sucoeaslve  floods  in  two  successive  years  dem- 
onstrate the  Imperative  necessity  for  author- 
izations along  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
and  m  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  It  Is  essen- 
tial for  local  protective  works  to  be  con- 
structed along  the  Missouri  River  from  Slouz 
City  to  8t.  Louis.  There  Is  no  substitute  for 
Is^s—  alone  the  aluvlal  rivers  to  protect  al- 
luvial valley*.  No  valley  authority  can  effi- 
ciently, economically,  and  adequately  provide 
tor  such  works.  One  of  the  most  Important 
lev**  projects  in  the  United  States  la  an  au- 
ttaorlfstlon  for  high  levees  to  protect  the  city 
Vt  Chattanooga  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The 
•xumnou*  axpendltures  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Atxthority,  including  the  many  dams 
constructed,  are  not  enough  without  local 
protective  works  to  protect  the  Uvea  and 
piopwty  of  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

The  rivers  are  the  property  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rivers  of  the 
United  States  are  the  most  Important  In  the 
world.  The  Mississippi  River  Is  not  only  the 
longest  but  the  greatest  navigable  river  in 
^itxte  or  any  other  country.  It  is  larger  than 
all  of  the  rivers  in  Europe  save  the  Volga. 
It  Is  larger  than  the  greatest  river  in  Asia. 
It  la  larger  than  the  Ganges  and  the  Tang- 
tee  Klang.  The  rivers  of  America  are  the 
largest  In  the  world.  The  Mississippi  River 
Is  third  only  to  th*  Amaaon  and  the  LaFlata. 
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xMGiNnas 
When  we  think  of  flood  control,  we  think 
of  great  engineers  and  great  public  works. 
The  Egyptians  constructed  levees  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  early  dawn  of  history.  Levees 
were  constructed  to  protect  the  ancient  city 
of  Memphis.  Dams  were  built  to  provide 
water  for  the  arid  lands.  The  structures 
built  by  the  engineers  of  Egypt  are  the  oldest 
In  history.  The  Great  Pyramids,  marvels  of 
engineering,  were  constructed  6,000  years 
ago:  "All  things  fear  time,  but  time  leara 
the  Pyramids." 

The  longer  one  lives,  the  more  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  close  relation  between  ancient 
and  modem  times.  In  both  the  ancient  and 
modem  world  engineers  have  played  a  chief 
part  in  all  civilizations.  They  made  marvel- 
ous contributions  to  the  civilizations  of  an- 
tiquity. They  have  left  their  monuments  in 
the  systems  of  canals  in  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates Valleys,  in  the  great  reservoirs  In  the 
upper  Nile,  in  the  Pyramids  of  ancient  Egypt, 
in  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  and  in  the  aque- 
ducts and  highways  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  the  United  States  leads  the  world,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  In  engineering  and  in 
engineering  structures.  Fort  Peck,  Grand 
Coiilee.  and  Boulder  Dams  will  each  impound 
larger  volumes  of  water  than  the  far-famed 
Assuan  Dam  in  the  upper  stretches  of  the 
Nile.  The  Panama  Canal  is  the  greatest  ar- 
tificial waterway  ever  built  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  levees  along  the  Mississippi  River 
have  required  three  times  the  excavation  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  are  the  most 
massive  structures  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
In  time  of  war  engineers  have  always 
constructed  not  only  the  roads  for  the  ad- 
vance of  armies  but  the  weapons  of  de- 
struction. They  have  built  the  bridges,  the 
tanks,  the  airplanes,  the  battleships,  and 
they  have  constructed  the  improvements 
essential  for  the  advance  of  the  armies. 
No  profession  has  contributed  more  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  than  the  engineers,  and 
no  engineers  in  this  or  any  other  age  have 
accomplished  as  much  in  flood  control  as 
the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 

MISSISSn>PI  VAIXZT 

The  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  most  impor- 
tant valley  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
future  of  our  country  will  be  determined  by 
the  development  of  this  valley.  I  believe 
that  the  civilization  of  the  valley  will  deter- 
mine the  civilization  of  the  United  States. 

The  supreme  aim  of  America  in  flghtlng 
the  greatest  of  all  wars  is  to  preserve  Amer- 
ica, and  the  supreme  rehabilitation  following 
victory  Is  the  rehabilitation  of  America.  The 
program  and  the  policy  that  have  obtained 
along  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Father  of 
Waters  and  the  Father  of  Floods,  should  be 
extended  to  all  of  the  rivers  of  our  com- 
mon country  as  we  plan  for  a  better  day 
following  the  victory  for  which  the  flower  of 
the  youth  of  America  Is  fighting  in  the  great- 
est of  all  wars. 

PUBLIC  coNsraucnow 

We  are  interested  in  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  we  are  Interested  in  the  welfare  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  Allied  Nations,  but  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  America  and  American 
ideals.  Victory  is  our  first  objective.  A 
lasting  peace  is  our  great  aim.  True  patri- 
otism transcends  war.  It  requires  that  those 
on  the  home  front  who  have  not  borne  the 
brunt  of  battle,  and  who  are  suffering  rela- 
tively little  compared  with  the  men  In  the 
armed  services,  should  provide  for  employ- 
ment for  the  returning  soldiers  and  the  re- 
tvirning  defense  workers  in  useful  and  meri- 
torious projects. 

Both  public  and  private  construction 
should  obtain  following  the  war.  There  is  a 
place  for  each  field,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  another  dole  or  for  another  work-relief 
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program.  Such  a  program  would  only  add 
to  the  economic  ills  following  the  war.  Pri- 
vate construction  will  provide  for  substan- 
tially two-thirds  of  our  useful  construction 
works.  It  Includes  housing,  utilities,  rail- 
ways, and  industrial  construction.  Civilian 
building  has  been  curtailed  during  the  war. 
There  will  be  an  accumulated  demand  in  the 
post-war  period.  At  the  same  time  there 
must  be  public  works.  These  works  Include 
flood  control.  They  Involve  national  and 
not  local  works.  They  must  be  provided  for 
in  advance.  They  must  be  sound.  They 
contemplate  long-range  planning.  They 
should  be  useful  and  practical.  Private  in- 
itiative is  to  be  encouraged,  but  public  works 
must  supplement  private  construction. 
They  should  not  compete.  The  best  way  to 
promote  sound  public  works  Is  to  advocate 
only  flood  control  and  other  public  works 
that  are  economically  and  englneeringly 
sound,  where  the  beneflts  will  exceed  the 
costs. 

There  Is  need  for  coordinated  works.  Haste 
means  waste.  Preparation  will  promote  econ- 
omy. We  recall  the  depression  following  the 
First  World  War.  Post-war  employment  will 
be  a  major  national  problem.  Wliile  we  are 
defending  our  freedom  and  fighting  for  our 
way  of  life,  we  must  not  fail  to  take  stock  of 
the  problems  of  unemployment  which  will 
confront  the  coxmtry  after  the  war.  We  must 
profit  by  the  experience  of  1920  and  we  must 
profit  by  the  experience  of  19S0. 

A  SHXLT  or  PBOJECTS 

A  reservoir  of  flood -control  auUiorlzatlons 
should  be  adopted  now  to  provide  for  con- 
struction then.  Backlogs  are  needed.  They 
should  be  real  backlogs.  Many  wasteful  and 
extravagant  activities  to  provide  for  employ- 
ment were  adopted  In  1932.  There  are  Fed- 
eral activities  and  there  are  public  works  that 
will  promote  the  general  welfare.  First 
among  these  Is  flood  control.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  advocate  flood-control  authoriza- 
tions to  increase  the  backlog  of  sound  proj- 
ects and  to  enlarge  the  reservoir  of  useful 
public  works  following  the  war. 

PBOCBZSS  HAS  ITS  PaOBLEMS 

Flood    control   as   a   national   policy   was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  less  than  10 
years  ago.  but  unparalleled  progress  has  been 
made.     Projects  have  been  constructed  in  all 
of   the   river   basins   of   the   United   States. 
Flood-control  works  have  been  constructed 
from  New  England  to  California  and  from 
Seattle    to    Jacksonville.     Progress    has    its 
problems.     There  are  dangers  to  the  adopted 
policy  of  national  flood  control.     Fallacies 
respecting  the  causes  and  remedies  of  floods 
obtain.    It  is  said  that  the  bed  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  being  raised  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  levees.    Careful  studies 
have  been  made.     Nowhere  has  the  twttom 
of  the  river  risen.    Instead  of  having  risen, 
the  Mississippi  River  today  is  as  deep  as  It 
ever  was.    There  Is  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
this  fallacy,  just  as  there  Is  no  basis  what- 
soever for  many  of  the  superficial  theories 
and  lopsided  plans  to  solve  flood  problems. 
loasoTTU  iivxa 
Along  the  Missouri  River  there  were  suc- 
cessive and  excessive  floods  in  1943  and  1944. 
Unfortunately,  there  was  a  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.     This  disagreement  re- 
volved more  about  supervision  than  construc- 
tion.    There    w9m    general    agreement   that 
I— II  mil  II  and  levees  are  fundamental,  but  as 
a  rssalt  of  the  rivalry,  the  agitation  for  val- 
ley authorities  has  been  renewed.    The  praises 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  are  again 
being  sung.    Authorities  were  considered  and 
declined  when  the  policy  of  national  flood 
control  was  adopted  and  extended  in  succes- 
sive flood-control   acts,  but   it  is  now  said 
that  there  should  be  a  valley  authority  in 
the  Missouri  River  and  In  other  river  basins 


of  the  United  States.  Seven  are  suggested. 
It  is  time  for  clear  thinking.  It  is  time  for 
keen  analysis.  I  maintain  that  an  authority 
is  not  the  remedy  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  An  authority  along  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  would  be  thoroughly  Imprac- 
ticable and  would  convert  the  lands  from 
agricultural  purposes  to  serve  as  bottoms  of 
reservoirs.  The  purpose  of  flood  control  In 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River  is  to  pre- 
serve that  valley  just  as  the  purpose  of  flood 
control  along  the  lower  Mississippi  River  is 
to  preserve  the  richest  soil  In  the  world  for 
cultivation  and  for  crop  production.  I  have 
supported  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  I 
have  advocated  careful  supervision  of  Us  ex- 
penditures. I  concede  to  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  all  the  credit  it  deserves,  but 
I  also  assert  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Is  not  the  remedy  for  flood  control 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  that  it  would 
not  be  advisable  In  other  river  basins. 

Reclamation  and  flood  protection  are  the 
great  objectives  along  the  Missouri  River. 
Power  and  navigation  are  comparatively  in- 
cldenUl.  The  Missouri  River  is  different 
from  the  Tennessee  River.  The  Missouri 
River  is  a  long  river.  The  Tennessee  River  U 
a  short  river.  It  has  a  steep  profile.  The 
Missouri  River  has  a  fiat  profile.  The  silt 
problem  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  are  entirely  different  from  the 
Tennessee  River.  Crops  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  produced  from  rainfall.  Irriga- 
tion U  necessary  In  the  upper  Missouri  River 
Vcdley.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is 
exclusively  a  power  project.  What  irrigation 
is  there  in  the  Tennessee  Valley?  I  know  of 
no  irrigation  that  now  obtains.  There  is 
ample  rainfall  for  crop  production.  What 
flood  control  obtains  in  the  Tennessee  Valley? 
Instead  of  protecting  the  valley,  the  con- 
struction of  dams  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  to  its  source  has  converted  the 
entire  valley  into  reservoirs.  Before  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  authorized, 
the  greatest  area  that  could  tje  overflowed 
was  420,000  acres.  Now  360,000  acres,  or  six- 
sevenths  of  the  entire  area,  are  vmder  water 
In  the  reservoir  bottoms  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 

Again,  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  there  are 
no  established  water  rights.  The  case  Is  dif- 
ferent In  the  arid  and  semiarld  States. 
There  water  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  country. 
Water  rights  are  among  the  most  valuable 
of  properties.  Authorities  contemplate  lump- 
sum appropriations.  There  U  no  auditing 
of  expenditures  by  an  impartial  agency.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  not  only  pri- 
marily a  power  project,  but  It  was  estab- 
lished to  provide  a  yardstick  as  to  the  value 
of  power.  Its  objective  is  hydroelectric 
power.  The  Tennessee  River  Is  a  moun- 
tainous river.  Ideally  situated  for  the  devel- 
opment of  power.  Congress,  however,  has 
made  other  provisions  that  have  resulted  In 
the  reduction  of  power  rates.  Th«  Public 
Utilities  Act  and  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act,  both  established  by  Congress,  have  an 
Impwrtant  part  in  the  reduction  and  adjust- 
ment of  power  rates.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  yardstick  has  been  most  helpful. 

Congress  should  retain  control  over  the 
pursestrlngs  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  oppose  the  policy  of  lump-sum  appro- 
priations, whether  for  valley  authorities  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  represenUtives 
(rf  the  taxpayers  who  vote  for  appropriations 
should  have  a  voice  In  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  The  people  are  entitled  to 
aociuate  mformation  before  definite  proj- 
ecU are  approved.  The  blessed  sunlight  of 
publicity  should  shine  upon  the  expenditures 
of  all  taxes.  Taxpayers  want  no  more  experi- 
mental agencies  telling  them  what  to  build 
without  scrutiny  and  without  general  super- 
vision by  the  representatives  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  country.  A  Missouri  Valley  au- 
thority would  superaed*  the  Corps  at  ftigl- 


neers  and  the  Bureau  of  Bedamatloa.,  Tltese 
two  outstanding  and  satisfactory  agcQcies  of 
the  Government  would  be  wredfedt  They 
would  be  scrapped.  Food  is  easentlal  In  war. 
Production  is  most  Important.  BecJamatlnn 
engineers  play  a  prominent  part  in  peac* 
and  war.  So  do  the  Army  engineers.  Wars 
cost  a  lot.  Engineers  should  be  trained  In 
constrxictlon.  Flood  control  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  the  training  they  need.  I  shall 
continue  to  insist  that  the  United  State* 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  skill  and  of 
the  experience  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Flood  con- 
trol and  reclamation  require  no  new  bureaus. 
Existing  agencies  should  continue  to  be  util- 
ized. We  should  reduce  Instead  of  Increase 
bureaucracy. 

I  am  anxioiu  for  the  Tennessee  .Valley 
Authority  to  succeed.  It  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  It  has  provided  for  the 
development  of  power,  but  the  development 
of  power  has  also  been  made  possible  by  the 
appropriation  of  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  is  a  realm  within 
Itself.  Its  revenues  are  not  covered  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  Is  supervised  by  no 
other  agency  of  the  Government.  It  Is  fre* 
from  the  auditing  of  any  independent  agency. 
The  real  connection  between  Congress  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Is  that  an« 
nually  Congress  makes  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions. Such  appropriations  should  not  ob- 
tain in  a  republic.  One  authority  at  least 
is  enough  until  that  authority  has  been 
proved  thoroughly  successful. 

OOOtmMATED   PLAMS 

I  am  greatly  gratifled  that  there  has  al- 
ways been   cooperation  between  flood  con- 
trol   and    reclamation.     I   am    also    greatly 
gratifled   that   the  Corps  of  Engineers   and 
the   Bureau   of    Reclamation    have    recently 
agreed  as  to  the  Missouri  River  Basin.    There 
is   no  occasion  for  rivalry.     There  Is  room 
enough  for  all  actlvltiea  to  utilize  water  for 
the  progress  of  man.    There  is  no  occasion 
for  conflict.    Those  who  promote  discord  and 
those  who  undertake  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween flood  control  and  reclamation  are  ren- 
dering a  distinct  disservice  to  both  intereata. 
The  remedy  Is  coordination  and  cooperation. 
The  problem  from  Sio\ix  City  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  River  U  primarily   a  levee 
problem.   The  problem  In  the  upper  stretches 
of  the  river  and  along  its  tributaries  U  not 
only   flood   control   but    reclamation.     Th* 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Director  of  th* 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  are  entitled  to  th* 
thanks  of  the  country  for  coordinating  the 
appcuent  rlvalrle*  and  conflicts  between  tbes* 
two  vital  agende*  of  the  Government.    Th* 
position  of  those  who  advocate  an  authority 
in  the  Missoiu-i  River  Valley  is  untenable. 
Flood  control  woxild  be  wrecked.     Irrigation 
would  be  endangered.    I  repeat  to  emphasize 
that  authorities  are  not  the  remedy  either  In 
the  Missouri  Valley  or  in  the  other  principal 
river  valleys  of  the  United  States.     Protec- 
tion frxjm  floods  along  the  lower   stretche* 
by  levees  and  flood  wails  and  the  detention 
of  floodwaters  along  the  upper  stretches  and 
tributaries  for  reclamation  and   power  ara 
essential  in  the  Missouri  Bssln. 

■UUUHT   WITH   A   FaiO 

As  we  assemble  today  '^ve  are  thinking  of 
wsr  and  of  the  peace  to  follow.  We  are 
making  plans  in  war  for  peace.  The  beach- 
beads  of  Italy,  the  beachheads  of  France,  the 
Atolls  In  the  Pacific  have  been  bought  with  a 
price.  That  price  was  the  blood  of  many — 
America's  bravest  and  be*t.  While  there 
is  nothing  In  h'Jtory  comparable  to  th* 
marvelous  advances  of  the  American  armed 
forces  through  France,  they  have  just  reached 
the  Rhine.  The  war  Is  yet  to  be  won  and 
the  road  is  bloody.  Germany  must  be  in- 
vaded and  Germany  must  be  conquered  la 
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battlet  on  0«Tn*n  •oU.    They  wlU  fight  to 
tiM  iMt  mi^  uul  the  last  ditch. 

Ttkom  of  US  on  the  home  front  who  hav« 
not  known  the  sacrifices  of  war  must  not  In- 
crMM  the  price  by  the  blood  of  a  single 
American  lad.  There  must  be  unity  and 
there  must  be  aacrlflces  on  the  home  front 
as  there  la  unity  and  sacrifice  on  the  battle 
front.  Such  unity  does  not  mean  yielding  to 
selfish  pressure  groups.  It  does  not  mean  the 
Junking  of  plans  and  policies  that  have  made 
America  great  and  powerful.  It  does  not 
mean  the  surrender  of  freedom.  It  does  not 
mean  the  release  by  Congress  of  the  purse 
•trtagB  of  the  Treasury,  but  It  does  mean  the 
practice  of  patlenc*  and  tolerance.  It  means 
denial.  It  means  sacrifice.  We  must  put  first 
thlnfi  first. 

ouB  anc 

What  are  we  fighting  for  anyway?  It 
was  never  said  better  by  any  man  than  by 
Col.  Robert  L.  Scott  who  wrote:  "Ood  Is  my 
oopuot." 

"Do  we  know  what  we  are  fighting  for? 
It  is  the  understanding  that  comes  when 
you  have  seen  the  rest  of  the  world,  when 
you've  seen  the  filth  and  corruption  of  all 
the  hell  holes  Americans  are  fighting  In  to- 
day— then  you  will  know — for  Ifs  seared  on 
your  soul — that  we  have  the  best  country 
In  the  universe.  You  will  know  that  you 
have  everything  to  live  for,  and  the  Germans 
and  Japs  have  everything  to  die  for." 

Tea;  we  are  united  on  essentials  for  vle- 
tory,  but  we  must  alw%s  remember  that 
victory  can  only  be  bought  with  a  price.  I 
recall  a  letter  which  an  heroic  Navy  fiyer 
WTots  bis  son  almost  3  years  ago.  He  was 
Commander  Joseph  Shea,  of  Cambridge. 
Mass.  He  died  when  his  ship,  the  airplane 
carrier  Wasp,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Pacific.  8h(»lly  before  that  fatal  day.  Com- 
mander Shea  wrote  a  letter  to  his  5-year- 
old  son.    He  said  In  part: 

"I  thought  how  nice  It  would  be  for  me 
to  come  home  early  in  the  afternoon  and 
play  ball  with  you  and  go  mountain  climb- 
ing with  you  and  see  the  trees  and  the 
brooks  and  learn  all  about  hxutlng,  fishing, 
swimming,  and  the  other  things  we've  talked 
about.  I  suppose  we  must  be  brave  and  put 
these  things  off  now  for  a  little  while.  When 
you  are  a  little  bigger,  you  will  know  why 
your  daddy  la  not  at  home  so  much  any  more. 
Tou  know,  we  have  a  big  country,  and  we 
have  Ideals  as  to  how  people  should  live  and 
enjoy  the  riches  of  It — and  how  each  Is  bom 
with  equal  right  to  life,  freedom,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Unfortunately,  some 
oS  the  countries  In  the  world  don't  have 
tbste  Ideals  and  there  a  boy  cannot  grow  up 
to  be  whatever  he  wants  to  be,  with  no  limit 
on  his  opportunities  to  t>ecome  a  great  man, 
sxKh  as  a  clergyman,  doctor,  statesman,  sol- 
dier, or  businessman.  Becaxise  there  are  peo- 
ple and  countries  who  want  to  change  our 
'  nation.  Its  Ideals,  form  of  government,  and 
vay  of  life,  we  must  leave  our  homes  and 
lamllles  to  fight.  Fighting  for  the  defense 
cf  our  country.  Its  Ideals,  and  homes  is  an 
honor  and  a  duty  which  your  daddy  has  to 
do  before  be  can  come  home  to  settle  down 
with  you  and  mother." 

We  know  that  Commander  Shea  did  not 
-come  home.  We  know  that  the  fathers  of 
countless  ether  boys  will  not  come  home. 
Ws  are  determined  to  prsserve  for  those  who 
coa*  back  and  for  the  sons  of  those  who 
do  not  come  back,  the  American  way  of  life. 
As  ws  look  forward  to  victory,  ws  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  established  agen- 
cies of  the  OovemnMnt  for  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  of  th« 
United  SUtes  and  we  are  determined  that 
the  Oovemment  shall  continue  to  be  the 
•crvant  aiul  not  the  master  of  the  American 
p«>pl^ 
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EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  EtECKWORTH 

or  TTZiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R!  PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Novem  >er  28, 1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  in  ;erest  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  H.  R.  4  115,  for  I  sincerely 
believe  it  is  a  very  cor  structive  piece  of 
legislation  and  from  it 
less  advantages  to  our 
years  to  come.  I  feel  a 
gram  will  help  materia  Uy  to  cushion  the 
shock  occasioned  by  tl  e  transition  from 
a  wartime  economy  to  i  peacetime  econ- 
omy.   It  is  my  contertion  that  we  can 


sponsor  and  carry  out 
will  give  to  our  Nation 
about  as  easily  as  we 
carry  out  a  program 
short  duration. 

I.  personally,  trust 
Administration   of   tlife 


Agency  and  the  varicas  State  highway 


departments  will  give 
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will  enure  count- 
Nation  for  many 
aublic-works  pro- 


a  program  which 

ong-time  benefits 

can  sponsor  and 

fcith  benefits  of  a 


the  Public  Roads 
Federal  Works 


ample  -t^onsider- 


tion  to  building  an  e::cellent  system  of 
farm-to-market  roads,  I  feel  this  would 
be  timely.  In  spite  (f  what  some  au- 
thorities on  agricult\  re  are  inferring, 
agriculture  must  play  a  great  role  in  of- 
fering employment  o  )portunlties  after 
this  war.  A  man  who  wants  to  earn  for 
himself  a  living  on  t  le  farm  must  not 
have  the  door  of  oppor  unity  closed  in  his 
face.  Some  of  the  mc  st  fertile  land,  be- 
cause of  its  inaccess  bility.  is  far  less 
desirable  than  it  woul4  be  if  a  good  sys- 
tem of  roads  is  built  This  statement 
certainly  is  true  with  reference  to  parts 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  in 
Texas.. the  district  I  iave  the  honor  to 
represent.  Good  f arr  i-to-market  roads 
will  stimulate  in  a  gfeat  way  a  strong 
agricultural  economy 
wish  to  include  in  thd 
received  not  long  ag(  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Publ  c  Roads. 


Bkckwi  >bth, 


Beckwg  kth 


FXDCSAL  WOBBP 
FUBUC  ROAOS 

Washirtfftm 
Hon.  LiNDLZT  C. 

House  of 

Mt  Dkak  Mr 
knowledged  of  your 
referring  to  the  great  n^ed 
ket  road  Improvements 
Included  in  the  Third 
of  Texas. 

Under  the  provisions 
way  legislation.  Federal 
matched  with  State  fuftds 
the  direct  control  of  thi 
partment.     The  leglslat  on 
ptrovides  that  all  Federal 
be  Initiated  by  the 
ment.    As  soon  as  c<nidl$on8 
be  very  glad  to  give 
any  proposals  that  may 
Texas  State  Highway 
available  Federal-aid  fudds 
of  farm-to-market  roada 
volved. 

Very  truly  yours, 


ACENCT, 
AS^JlfXSTBATIOK, 

October  6.  1944. 


carc(ul 


D.  Cxnma, 
Acting  Commi9sU>n&  of  Public  Boads. 


^ 


At  this  point  I 
Record  a  letter  I 


R^esentatives. 

Receipt  is  ac- 

letfer  of  September  30 

of  farm-to-mar- 

the  eight  counties 

Congressional  District 

if  the  Federal  high- 
aid  funds  must  be 
or  funds  under 
State  highway  de- 
als© specifically 
aid  projects  shall 
highway  depart- 
permlt  we  shall 
consideration  to 
>e  submitted  by  the 
Department  to  utilize 
for  Improvement 
in  the  counties  In- 


Foreifn  Trade  Zones  as  a  Post-war 
^  Facility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ElMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Harry  S.  Radcliffe,  executive  sec- 
retary National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters, Inc..  before  foreign  trade  zones 
panel  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Propeller  Club  and  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Conference  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 18.  1944: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  participate  In  this 
panel  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Prope'ler  Club  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  Conference, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  with  you  today. 

When  the  Japs  made  their  treacherous 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  I  venture  to  say  that 
those  interested  In  foreign-trade  zones  never 
thought  our  forced  entry  Into  the  war  had 
anything  tcf do  with  the  future  of  trade  zones 
In  the  United  States.  We  know  now,  how- 
ever, that  after  victory  is  won  this  country 
will  maintain  a  two-ocean  navy  of  sufficient 
strength  to  insure,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  Nations,  the  permanent  security  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  We  also  know  that 
we  shall  maintain  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  In  our  history  as  a  necessary  auxiliary 
for  our  Navy  and  to  carry  our  share  of  the 
cargoes  resulting  from  a  substantially  ex- 
panded International  trade.  Right  here  Is 
where  our  foreign-trade  zones  come  Into  the 
picture,  for  one  very  important  function  of 
a  zone  Is  to  attract  transshipment  and  re- 
export business  that  otherwise  would  not  be 
handled  through  this  country.  Trade  zones 
are  the  half-way  house  of  ocean-borne 
commerce. 

We  shall  certainly  require.  In  our  post-war 
foreign  trade,  the  flexibility  of  commercial 
operations  afforded  by  foreign-trade  zones. 
I  believe  we  shall  need  a  good  number  at 
strategically  located  zones.  If  this  country 
does  its  full  part  to  facilitate  a  much  en- 
larged Interchange  of  goods  and  services 
between  the  peoples  of  this  world,  we  shall 
need  additional  coastal  and  Inland  zones, 
including  some  zones  particularly  siilted  for 
air  cargoes. 

A  larger  exchange  of  goods  between  nations 
is  a  post-war  must.  As  the  late  Wendell 
Wlllkle  so  aptly  put  it:  "There  will  be  no 
peace,  there  will  be  no  real  development, 
there  will  be  no  economic  stability,  unless 
we  find  the  method  by  which  we  can  begin 
to  break  down  the  unnecessary  trade  barrleta 
hampering  the  fiow  of  goods." 

In  point  of  modern  travel,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications,  the  world  haa 
shrunk  to  an  amazing  extent.  The  9ir<-lln« 
companies  are  now  advertising  that  no  spot 
In  the  United  States  is  more  remote  than 
60  hours  by  air  from  any  clvUlzed  place  on 
the  globe.  In  time,  that  startling  figure  will 
be  reduced.  A  few  days  ago  we  read  In  our 
newspapers  that  four  O.  I.'s  went  A.  W.  O.  L. 
In  India,  and  with  forged  furlough  papers, 
hitch-hiked  by  plane  to  Miami.  Fla.  Many 
of  MS  recall  the  early  days  of  radio  reception — 
and  that  was  less  than  30  years  ago— when 
It  was  an  accomplishment  to  get  station 
KDKA  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  earphones  of  our 
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home-made  one-tube  set.  Today,  we  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  sit  in  our  easy  chair 
and  llscen  to  a  news  round-up  from  London, 
Rome,  Moscow,  and  Chungking  within  the 
space  of  16  minutes.  Thousands  of  American 
families  with  loved  ones  In  the  South  and 
Southwest  Pacific  are  dally  receiving  letters 
written  only  5  to  9  days  previously.  After 
the  war.  the  modem  speed  of  commvmlca- 
tlons  and  transportation  will  revolutionize 
commercial  relations  between  all  peoples  of 
the  world  and  wlU  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  international  economic  relations  and 
our  futi"-e  foreign  trading  potentials. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
any  approach  to  a  lasting  and  durable  peace 
must  rest  securely  upon  the  foundations  of 
Internationa]  economic  cooperation  k>etween 
tim  nations  of  the  world.  That  Is  somethirtg 
we  heard  nothing  about  during  or  after  the 
last  World  War.  But  we  have  learned  that 
the  United  States  cannot  insulate  Itself  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  hope  to  enjoy  peace, 
IM-osperlty.  and  security.  It  is  encouraging 
that  we  have,  without  detracting  in  the 
slightest  frori  our  prodigious  war  effort,  made 
concrete  steps  toward  securing  the  peace. 
The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  master  economic 
pacta  concluded  with  most  of  the  Unltjcd 
Nations,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  Hot  Springs,  Bretton 
Woods,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks  are  noteworthy 
strides  In  the  right  direction.  There  Is  soon 
to  be  held  another  conference  of  great  prom- 
ise dealing  with  the  field  of  economic  collab- 
oration among  the  United  Nations.  The 
reaUy  Important  thing  is  that  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  large  and  small,  im- 
pelled by  practical  necessity,  are  dlsciissing 
these  vital  global  questions  in  the  spirit  of 
good  WlU  and  with  a  resolve  to  reconcile  any 
difference. 

In  all  of  these  international  discussions, 
the  significance  of  a  freer  flow  of  raw  ma- 
terials, goods,  and  services  between  nations 
is  recognlaed  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of 
a  durable  peace.  During  the  war.  this  coun- 
try has  achieved  an  increase  in  Industrial 
output  of  about  125  jjercent  and  a  farm -prod- 
uct increase  of  about  25  percent.  In  Wcwld 
War  No.  1  Industry  stepped  up  25  percent  and 
farm  production  5  percent,  so  this  time  we 
have  accomplished  a  fivefold  advance  over 
our  productive  effort  for  the  first  so-caUed 
World  War  fought,  we  remember,  chiefly  in 
northwest  Europe.  When  victory  is  won,  a 
cut-back  to  the  pre-war  level  of  production 
would  be  a  retreat — and  not  to  a  prepared 
position. 

In  fact,  we  are  today  working  on  recon- 
version plans  for  a  change-over  from  full 
production  for  destr\u;tlon  to  full  production 
for  construction.  Whenever  we  have  had 
full  production  in  the  United  States,  we  have 
bad  an  expanding  foreign  trade.  ThU  Is  not 
an  artificially  stimulated  condition  but  is  a 
natural  development.  When  our  mass-pro- 
duction Industries  and  factories  are  running 
at  good  pace  and  our  farmers,  miners,  cattle 
raisers,  and  others  are  exerting  every  effort 
to  produce  an  abvmdance.  exportable  stir- 
pluses  for  the  world  markets  are  created. 
Likewise,  our  imports  normally  increase  by 
reason  of  the  industrial  need  for  foreign  raw 
materials  and  foreign  goods  imported  to  meet 
our  consumer  requirements.  The  process  is 
mutually  beneficial,  as  we  have  learned— 
and  learned  the  hard  way— that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  Is  a  prerequisite  to  th- 
welfare  of  the  world.  After  this  war,  It  wlU 
be  our  first  Job  to  mske  this  country  in- 
creasingly prosperous  by  pursuing  an  econ- 
otny  of  abundance  and  a  policy  of  low-cost 
prodnctlon  which  wtU  contribute  to  a  rising 
standard  of  living  in  our  country  and  in 
every  corner  of  the  civilized  globe. 

In  this  great  undertaking  foreign-trade 
■ones  have  an  important  future.  One  Im- 
pediment to  a  freer  fiow  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices experienced  in  the  years  between  wars 
trade  barriers.     Depreciation  ct  conti- 


nental European  currencies  whose  economies 
had  been  disrupted  by  the  war  caused  fears 
in  this  country  that  our  markets  would  l>e- 
come  a  dumping  ground  for  European  prod- 
ucts. It  was  largely  due  to  such  lears  that 
we  passed  the  Antidumping  Act  and  the 
emergency  tariff  in  1921.  and  then  the  highly 
protective  Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of 
1922.  Other  countries  tegan  to  retaliate  with 
their  own  Ideas  of  protective  measures. 
Finally  Congress  passed  the  iU-advlsed  Hsw- 
ley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  then  Isola- 
tionism and  economic  warfare — deepened  by 
the  great  depression  which  had  world-wide 
repercussions — got  under  way  in  earnest. 
Quota  restrictions,  import  controls,  depre- 
ciated currencies,  exchange  controls,  and 
other  restrictive  devices  were  put  in  effect  by 
the  countries  of  the  world  all  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  bring  about  a  bilateral  balancing 
of  imports  and  exports.  The  maze  of  inter- 
twined shackles  thrown  around  international 
trade  was  almost  complete.  In  1934.  with  the 
purpose  of  reversing  this  disastrous  trend, 
cur  Congress  wisely  adopted  Secretary  Hull's 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program. 

Then  began  a  slow  and  careful  process  of 
disentangling  foreign  trade  from  excessive 
restrictions.  We  found  it  is  much  easier  to 
tie  stout  knots  than  to  undo  them. 

While  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  mas- 
ter economic  agreements  call  for  the  removal 
of  excessive  trade  barriers,  those  familiar  with 
the  details  of  our  own  tariff  and  the  ccHn- 
plexitles  of  our  administrative  customs  laws 
appreciate  ttiat  it  will  be  a  long  and  tedious 
process.  Those  familiar  with  the  tariff  struc- 
tures and  trade  controls  in  foreign  lands  also 
have  iK>  lUuslons  about  an  early  solution  of 
the  difficult  problem. 

Meanwhile,  this  country  desires  to  main- 
tain a  mercantile  marine  in  the  post-war 
period  commensurate  with  our  commercial 
development  and  responslbUlties,  and  it  Is 
our  purpose  to  protect  and  support  our  ship- 
ping Interests.  We  want  to  preserve  and  use 
to  full  advantage  otu*  mercantile  fieet  and 
to  secure  for  it  an  adequate  share  of  the 
shipping,  trans-shipping,  and  reconslgnment 
trade  of  the  world.  To  carry  out  these  ob- 
jectives we  need  not  wait  until  trade  bar- 
riers are  adjurted  to  a  deeree  that  permits 
the  desired  freedom  of  traffic. 

The  facilities  which  a  foreign-trade  «one 
afford  can  tie  mf.de  available  immediately. 
Congressman  Czllzbl  fought  the  legislative 
battle  to  provide  these  zones  over  10  years 
ago  and  he  was  a  pioneer  advocate  of  the 
zone  principle.  I  am  happy  to  see  he  still 
retains  his  original  enthusiasm  for  them. 

I  suggest  that  all  Interested  In  the  futtnre 
of  our  merchant  marine  and  foreign  trade 
see  to  It  that  foreign  trade  zones  are  estab- 
lUhed  without  delay  at  Gu!f,  Pacific  and 
other  Atlantic  ports.  So  far,  we  have  had 
only  one  foreign  trade  sone  In  sustained  op- 
eration m  this  country,  the  New  York  for- 
eign-trade Bone. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  splendid  results  achieved  during  its  rela- 
tively brief  operation  prior  to  the  war.  Our 
co-chainnen  and  Colonel  Allen  have  all  those 
facts  at  their  fingertips.  But  I  would  lilce 
to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  quantity 
of  foreign  merchandise  we  exported  from 
the  New  Tork  zone  rose  from  742.  tons  valued 
at  $60,000  m  1937  to  24.200  tod|  valued  at 
about  $10,000,000  in  1941.  Despite  the  dif- 
ficulties in  continuing  the  operation  of 
the  zone  during  the  war  in  8  scattered  seg- 
ments located  on  unmodem  piers,  the 
tonnage  of  foreign  goods  reexported  actu- 
ally rose  from  10,000.000  in  1941.  to  nearly 
13.000,000  in  1942  and  to  14,500XX)0  in  1943. 
This  is  transshipment  tonnage  movement 
that  would  never  have  touched  our  shores 
If  the  New  York  zone  had  not  been  In  oper- 
ation. This  volume,  while  gratifying  to  aU 
concerned.  Is  not  a  great  deal  compared  with 
our  total  foreign  trade  during  1941.  1942.  and 


1843.  If  we  could  transship  $14,500,009  of 
foreign  goods  through  8  old  North  Rivor  piers 
operating  as  temporary  aone  facilities,  can 
v;e  not  visuallae  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  the  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
type  of  business  we  can  attract  after  the  war 
if  we  provide  a  property  equipped  cone  at 
every  convenient  United  States  port  on  world 
trade  routes? 

Aside  from  the  usefulness  of  the  aones  In 
facil luting  transshipments,  there  are  many 
other  advantages.  Ilike  the  brief  deaoipUoa 
of  a  foreign  trade  sons  that  Congressman 
CsLLsa  used  in  a  speech  before  Congress  last 
February.  It  is.  "A  trade  zone  is  a  neutral, 
stockaded  area  where  a  shipper  can  put  down 
his  load,  catch  his  breath,  and  decide  what 
to  do  next."  Foreign  traders  sometimes  are 
glad  to  put  down  their  load  and  catch  their 
breath. 

Trade  zones  are  particularly  useful  for 
handling  a  mass  movement  of  goods.  A  for- 
eign shipper  who  is  handicapped  because  he 
is  BO  remote  from  the  markets  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  may  find  it  impossible  to  distrib- 
ute his  product  from  the  point  of  origin. 
By  using  a  trade  zone,  a  bulk  supply  can  be 
shipped  to  this  country,  and  then  the  various 
markets  served  directly  from  the  zone.  An- 
other opportunity  arises  in  connection  with 
certain  crops  which  are  harvested  in  a  for- 
eign country  at  a  sseson  at  the  year  when 
our  market  is  not  ready  for  the  importation 
of  the  product.  Brazil  nuts  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  crop.  Other  producu 
which  need  to  t>e  labeled  to  suit  individual 
customers  may  be  sent  to  a  zone  in  bulk  and 
labeled  and  packed  as  they  are  sold. 

Another  important  function  of  the  tone  Is 
to  meet  Itie  situation  where  foreign  goods  are 
not  ready  for  the  world  market  In  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
ported. In  the  New  York  sone,  a  great  variety 
of  merchandise  was  t>rought  In  to  be  ex- 
amined, graded,  cleaned,  sorted,  combined  or 
segregated,  and  repacked.  Our  iwesent  sones 
act  does  not.  however,  permit  foreign  or  do- 
mestic rrcrchand  se,  which  Is  brought  into  a 
■one.  to  be  manufactured  or  exhibited. 
The-e  restrictions  have  been  a  handicap. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  foreign 
trade  zones  as  a  post-war  facility,  the  present 
proliibltion  against  manufacturing  or  ex- 
hibiting should  be  removed  by  an  early 
amendment  to  the  act.  Ttie  organization  1 
represent,  the  National  Council  of  American 
Importers,  will  support  that  proposition. 
There  might  be  very  little  occasion  for  manu- 
facturing within  a  rone:  but  so  long  as  the 
law  prohibits  manufacturing,  we  shall  always 
be  confronted  with  the  question  as  to  where 
manipulation  ends  and  where  manufacture 
begins.  That  may  appear  at  first  thought  an 
easy  matter  to  determine:  but  in  the  admin- 
tetration  of  our  tariff  act  there  have  been 
many,  many  cases  where  s  very  fine  hairline 
has  been  drawn,  and  reference  to  the  deci- 
slons  at  our  Customs  Court  on  the  subject 
will  demonstrate  the  complexity  of  this  ques- 
tion. There  appears  no  sound  reason  why 
manufacturing  is  allowed  In  a  customs 
bonded  warehouse  set  up  xuider  section  811 
of  the  tariff  act  and  st  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  a  foreign  Uade  zone. 

The  prohibition  against  exhibiting  mer- 
chandise In  the  zone  should  certainly  be  re- 
moved. Some  years  ago  we  had  a  great 
World's  Fair  at  Flushing.  N.  Y.,  and  aiu)ther 
at  Golden  Gate  where  the  public  visited  the 
various  pavilions  and  examined  the  native 
products  of  roost  civilized  countries.  The 
Congress  passed  special  laws  to  permit  ths 
duty-free  importation  and  exhibition  of 
these  articles,  and  many  foreign  traders  took 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  see  what 
other  nations  excelled  In  producing.  In  the 
post-war  period,  every  zone  should  bs  open 
to  products  of  tiie  world  which  foreign  sup- 
pliers wish  to  exhibit  in  an  attempt  to  inter- 
est  American   importers.    We  should   have 
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mSnlaturt  wortd'i  tuin  within  tht  wooea 
■o  thai  th^ie  forclfn  goods  mmj  tw  put  on 
display  without  customs  fomulltles  or  red 

top* 

Wltb  due  appreciation  of  the  splendid  Job 
done  toy  Ifew  Tork  City  and  the  operators  of 
the  Hew  Tork  lone.  It  has  only  been  a  little 
guinea  ptg.  V7e  should  now  be  ready  to 
embrace  the  foreign  trade  zone  Idea  on  a 
national  scale.  X  xinderstand  applications 
for  foreign  trade  sones  received  from  San 
Francisco.  Houston,  and  New  Orleans  are  . 
now  pending  with  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones 
Eoard.  A  definite  Interest  In  the  establlah- 
ment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  has  been  ex« 
pressed  by  Seattle.  Portland.  Hampton  Roads. 
Long  B?3ch,  Calif .  and  several  other  ports. 
Let  us  hope  this  interest  can  be  crystallized, 
and  these  people  ran  get  started  soon. 

TTe  organtasatlon  I  represent  has  been 
>:eenly  Interested  In  the  development  of  for- 
eign trade  cones  for  many  years  and  we  have 
followed  the  progress  of  the  New  Tork  for- 
eign trade  eone  with  great  satisfaction.  We 
have  faith  In  the  future  of  the  zones  as  an 
Important  post-war  facility  and  commend 
the  aone  principle  to  your  earnest  attention. 


Adiiress  of  Hoa.  WillUm  E.  Wanie,  As- 
•istaat  CommissMmer  of  the  Bareaa  of 
RccUmatioa,  Department  of  tht  Interior 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  XTTAH 

IN  THB  HCUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  November  28, 1944 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  an  address  by  Assistant 
Conunissioner  William  E.  Warne.  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  before  the  National  Recla- 
mation Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
Friday,  November  17, 1944.  Mr.  Warne's 
remarks  are  of  great  concern,  not  only  to 
the  West,  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation operates,  but  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, which  looks  to  the  West  as  its  last 
frontier.  The  forward-looking  view- 
point which  Mr.  Wame  stresses  In  con- 
nection with  basin-wide  developments  of 
the  great  river  systems  of  the  West 
brings  to  mind  the  urgency  of  prompt 
preparation  of  plans  for  a  public-works 
program  of  permanent  improvements 
wliich  will  serve  the  West  and  the  Na- 
tion during  the  reconversion  period — 
^flrst.  when  Germany  collapses,  and  sec- 
ondly, when  the  Japanese  are  driven 
Irom  conquered  territory  in  the  Pacific. 
^"Mr.  Warne's  address,  like  that  of  Com- 
misioner  Bashore  which  was  inserted  in 
the  RscoKD  on  November  20  by  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  DworshakI 
charts  the  course  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  proposed.  I  desire  to 
pay  a  we!l-deser\'ed  tribute  to  both  of 
tlMte  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  foreseeing  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  constructively  the  problems  that 
will  confront  the  country  in  the  way  oX 
employment  end  settlement. 

I  lake  also  this  opportunity  of  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  my  State  of 
Utali  was  signally  honored  at  the  conven- 


tion of  the  National  Re  ilamatlon  Associ- 
ation when  a  distingu  shed  official  and 
cltisen  of  Utah  was  ele^  ated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  organization.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Ora  Bundy,  of  Oi  den.  who  is  now 
serving  efficiently  ar  d  eflectlvely  as 
commissioner  of  public  ty  and  industrial 
development  of  the  St  ite  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Bundy  has  been  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association 
for  several  years  ar  d  Is  recognized 
throughout  the  We=;t  as  a  leader  of 
reclamation  thought. 

I  also  take  this  opp<  rtunlty  on  bahalf 
of  the  West  of  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
fine  .service  that  has  be  'n  rendered  to  the 
country  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Varden.  of  Great 
Falls.  Mont.,  who  has  s?rved  as  president 
of  the  National  Reclar  lation  Association 
for  the  last  9  years.  N  r.  Warden  retired 
at  the  Denver  convention  much  to  the 
regret  of  the  western  people,  but  fortu- 
nate'y  Utah  had  a  ma  i  in  the  person  of 
Ora  Bundy  who  Is  we  1  qualified  to  take 
up  the  leadership  anc  carry  on  the  ac 
tlvities  of  the  association 
Warden  has  so  ably  s] 
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Of  this  we  ere  positive.  Perhaps  we  can  f->re- 
see  what  another  40  years  wUl  bring  no  bet- 
ter than  our  predecessors  In  1903  could  visual- 
ize the  present  day.  But  we  must  not  risk 
the  danger  Inherent  in  failure  to  reappraise 
ovir  program  in  the  light  of  new  knowicdge 
even  though  the  future  may  show  that  we 
are  far  short  of  the  mark.  We  must  not  risk 
this  because  to  do  so  might  make  It  possible 
for  some  1903  thinking  to  crimp  the  ed^es  of 
the  1944  progrem  which  In  1986  may  serai  too 
modest. 

Some  men  of  bygone  years  looked  upon  the 
West  and  saw  nothing.  Daniel  Webster  once 
said  that  he  would  not  spend  a  nickel  to 
bring  the  Pacific  Ocean  closer  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  he  scorned  the  area  west  of  the 
ninety-seventh  meridian  as  the  "great  Ameri- 
can desert."  The  attitude  of  mind  reflected 
in  his  scorn  has  persisted  In  some  quarters 
down  to  the  present  day.  but  the  repeated 
triimiphs  of  optimism  and  confidence  in  the 
intervening  years  have  nearly  dispelled  this 
skepticism.  Today  the  great  majority  cf  the 
American  people  and  their  leaders  believe 
that  the  West  is  a  frontier  from  which  scores 
of  thousands  of  new  homes  may  be  won  by 
irrigation  and  from  which  untold  new  wealth 
may  be  made  to  flow  in  the  national  chan- 
nels cf  trade.  The  West  Is  no  more  than 
half-grown  in  population.  In  agriculture,  or 
In  Industry.  It  already  hu  a  splendid  past; 
yes.  but  Its  future  can  be  made  even  more 
glorious. 

Frcm  1847  when  the  Mormons  diverted  City 
Greek  to  water  potatoes  they  had  Just  planted 
In  the  Utah  desert,  irrigation  has  come  a 
long  way. 

It  has  progressed  through  two  phases  of 
development,  and  I  believe  I  see  a  third  and 
greater  era  of  reclamation. 

The  first  period,  extending  Into  this  cen- 
tury, sew  the  development  of  the  simple  di- 
versions and  the  patchwork  irrigation  of  the 
bottomlands  along  hundreds  cf  streams. 
Great  things  were  done.  Some  10.000.000 
acres  of  land  were  developed,  and  there  were 
many  successes  and  some  failures  among 
enterprises  that  were  backed  by  all  sorts  of 
motives  and  ambitions.  It  was  the  time  of 
pioneers  and  the  foundations  of  a  western 
empire  were  laid. 

The  second  period  opened  with  the  passage 
of  the  Reclamation  Act  and  the  participation 
on  a  sovmd  basis  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  West.  This  was  a  time  of  growth  and 
development  of  Irrigation  through  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project.  Another  10.003.000  of 
acres  were  added  to  the  Irrigated  area  of  the 
West  in  the  second  era;  about  half  of  It  as 
a  result  of  Federal  construction.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  divert  water  from  most 
streams  and  spread  it  over  land  without  first 
building  storage  dams  to  regulate,  conserve, 
and  control  the  water  supply.  These  irriga- 
tion storage  dams,  it  was  quickly  found,  had 
secondary  and  compementary  uses.  Many 
of  the  dams  provided  opportunities  to  gen- 
erate hydroelectric  power.  Some  served  well 
for  the  control  of  floods.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
had  some  subsidiary  use.  They  created  op- 
portunities to  fish,  to  picnic,  to  provide  mu- 
nicipal water,  to  abate  pollution,  and  to  serve 
many  other  useful  ends. 

The  power  byproduct  of  Irrigation  reser- 
voirs bocame  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  repayment  of  large  chares 
of  the  costs  of  Individual  imdertaklng3. 
After  the  Federal  Government  assumed  In 
1936  responsibility  for  flood  control,  this  by- 
product of  irrigation  reservoirs  began  to  have 
a  new  importance  in  aiding  the  computations 
of  economic  feasibility. 

To  many  it  may  have  ssemed  that  our 
irrigation  program  reached  Its  zenith  ha  the 
second  phase.  Dams  without  equals  that 
may  stand  forever  were  constructed.  Great 
projects  of  far-reaching  Influence  on  whole 
States,  influences  that  will  not  be  realised 


completely  for  20  or  SO  years,  were  laid  out 
and  their  eonstruction  was  well  advanced. 
It  U  hard  today  to  Imagine  greater  irriga- 
tion project*  than  the  Columbia  Besln  or  the 
Central  Valley  projects.  But  who  will  pre- 
sume to  say  that  the  aenltli  at  Irrigation  has 
been  reached? 

It  Is  In  the  third  era.  which  I  believe  is 
now  opening,  that  the  development  of  the 
West  may  reach  a  much  higher  point,  and  let 
me  say  now  (so  that  I  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood) that  I  do  not  belittle  what  has  been 
done.  I  simply  say  that  the  magnificent 
achievements  In  which  we  all  take  so  much 
pride  today  are  not  the  end.  The  West  still 
has  a  future  and  an  Increasingly  Important 
f uttire  In  which  Irrigation  will  play  a  major 
role. 

The  new  era  Is  one  of  basln-wlde  develop- 
ments. The  basln-wlde  development  holds 
a  promise  when  compared  with  a  multiple- 
purpose  project  as  great  as  the  advantage 
which  the  multiple-purpose  project  held 
over  the  early  Irrigation  diversions  of  \m- 
regulated  streams. 

Let  me  repeat  to  emphasise  this  point. 
The  basln-wlde  developments  of  this  new 
era  will  advance  the  cause  of  Irrigation  In 
the  West  with  an  acceleration  as  rapid  as 
that  given  by  the  introduction  of  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose project  years  ago.  The  de- 
velopments, based  on  the  Irrigation  of  west- 
ern lands,  that  will  come  In  this  new  era 
will  be  as  much  greater  than  the  projects 
that  sprang  from  the  combination  of  Irri- 
gation and  power  as  such  projects,  like  the 
Columbia  Basin  project,  are  greater  than  the 
developments  that  depended  on  the  diversion 
of  the  unregulated  flow  of  streams. 

The  era  of  basln-wlde  development  opened 
In  the  West  with  the  submission  of  the  recla- 
mation report  on  the  Missouri  River  Basin, 
the  famous  Senate  Document  191,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congre*.  second  session.  Here  all 
the  unrealized  poBalbllltles  of  the  basin  for 
irrigation  were  examined,  some  90  reservoirs 
chosen,  power  plants  placed  at  the  appro- 
priate dams,  a  power  transmission  grid  laid 
out,  capacity  allowed  for  flood  control  and 
navigation,  plans  sketched  in  for  replenish- 
ing lakes  that  have  been  drying  up,  water 
provided  for  pollution  abatement  in  the 
streams  of  several  States  and  for  municipal 
water  supply  for  a  score  or  more  of  towns 
and  cities,  fish  and  wildlife  were  considered 
and  taken  care  of.  and  recreational  facili- 
ties visualized  at  many  appropriate  points. 
In  other  words,  sufficient  daU  was  collected 
In  advance  so  that  It  was  possible  to  take 
a  long-range  view  of  the  enUre  Missouri 
Valley  watershed.  All  the  needs  were  ap- 
praised and  a  plan  worked  out  best  to  meet 
all  the  problems. 

When  the  plan  had  been  completed  and 
reconcUed  with  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  ratio  of  costs  to  benefits  was  as  1 
Is  to  3.45.  And,  by  the  way.  right  here  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  under  Major  General  Rcybold. 
We  are  working  together  In  the  field  and  In 
Washington,  and  I  believe  are  clearing  away 
all  obstacles  to  still  closer  cooperation  in  the 
future.  As  I  said,  the  ratio  of  costs  to  bene- 
flte  for  the  reconciled  Missouri  Basin  plan  was 
as  1  U  to  2.45.  Think  of  It:  The  benefits 
were  Tlrtually  two  and  one-half  times  the 
coats,  when  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive  use 
of  all  the  water  and  reUted  resources  was  con- 
sidered. 

The  benefiU  do  not  attach  equally  to  aU 
phases  of  a  basin  development.  If  you  should 
try  to  assign  to  each  minute  and  Individual 
part  Its  ratio  of  costs  to  benefits,  you  could 
not  Justify  nearly  so  much  work.  Why  Is 
this  so?  Simply  because  the  costs  of  a  com- 
plete, comprehensive,  unified  development  of 
a  river  basin  are  in  fact  less  than  the  total 
cost  of  developments  producing  by  patchwcwk 
methods   the  same  benefits.     The  compre- 


hensive plan  eliminates  wasts  and  confuston 
and  avoids  duplication  that  would  otherwise 
boost  the  costs  of  ths  bsneflts  actusUy  real- 
ized. The  unified  spproech  makes  possible 
the  construction  today  of  the  dam.  the  canal, 
and  ths  power  line  that  will  do  the  )ob  that 
must  be  done  today  and  will  do  their  full 
parts  of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  tomor- 
row as  well. 

Everyone  sees  that  the  multiple-purpose 
project  Is  more  efficient  than  the  single-pur- 
pose project.  One  properly  planned  dam  Is 
made  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  even  three. 
Basln-wlde  development  Is  simply  the  appli- 
cation of  the  multiple-purpose  idea  to  all 
the  water-control  structures  in  all  of  the 
drainage  basin,  with  the  application  made 
now.  Tou  determine  what  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  the  basin  should  be,  and  build 
the  integral  parts  of  the  plan  t<>  fit  not  only 
today's  Irrigation,  flood  control,  and  related 
requirements,  but  those  of  tomorrow  as  well. 
Tou  bxUld  toward  the  ultimate  project  from 
the  very  start. 

In  order  to  do  this,  of  course.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  charges  set  up  at  the  outset  to  be 
paid  by  the  irrigators  and  power  users  be 
Just  and  equitable  today  and  be  such  as 
will  stand  the  test  of  time  In  order  to  prove 
In  operation  the  feasibility  of  the  ultimate 
project.  The  law  prescribes  that  water 
users  shall  not  be  charged  more  than  their 
estimated  ability  to  pay  and  that  Irrigation 
and  power  and  municipal  water  supply 
shall  not  pay  for  flood  control  or  navigation 
costs  which  are  borne  by  the  Nation. 

Since,  for  a  basln-wlde  development,  the 
final  balance  sheet  of  costs,  on  the  one  side, 
and  benefits  and  repayments,  on  the  other 
Bide,  can  be  cast  up  only  In  the  future  when 
the  whole  plan  Is  completed,  the  year  by 
year  accounting  In  the  early  period  will 
show,  perhaps,  an  overbalance  one  way  or 
the  other,  at  variance  with  what  the  final 
balance  sheet  will  show. 

The  basln-wlde  development  then  Is  Justi- 
fied by  its  benefits  to  the  Nation,  and  the 
repajrments  by  irrigators  become  a  form  of 
income  Just  as  are  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  p)ower.  These  and  any  other  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  Federal  Government  are  com- 
bined to  repay  that  part  of  the  cost  that  has 
been  allocated  for  repayments.  Other  Fed- 
eral Income  derived  from  the  benefits  pro- 
duced by  the  basin  wide  development  will 
Include  all  forms  of  taxes,  duties  and  fees 
that  arise  from  the  growth  of  productive 
wealth  and  Income,  which  far  outbalance 
all  uncovered  expenditures. 

I  have  used  the  Mlssotui  Basin  report  as. 
an  example.  This  report  has  already  been 
completed.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
In  the  making  some  15  additional  basin  re- 
ports of  this  character.  Many  of  these  are 
well  along  toward  completion.  These  will 
begin  to  go  to  the  Congress  soon  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945.  They  should  aid  materially 
In  establishing  the  pattern  of  our  future 
work.  We  believe  that  they  will  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  the  west.  The  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
have  made  these  reports  the  first  order  of 
their  business  throughout  this  year.  This 
work  has  been  constantly  before  all  of  tis 
in  the  organization.  I  think  it  fairly  can 
be  said  that  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  great  poet-war  program,  one  of  trans- 
cendent importance  to  the  West,  and  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  program  is  buttressed  by  plans  for  the 
settlement  on  family  farms  of  returning 
servicemen  and  demobilized  war  workers.  We 
will  be  ready  to  speed  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  Columbia  Basin  lands. 
Preparations  for  this  task  were  begun  6  years 
ago  and  have  culminated  In  the  submlaiion 
of  repayment  contracts  to  the  irrigators  and 
the  preparation  of  a  definite  financial  pro- 
gram to  effectuate  the  land  purchase,  subdi- 
vision, and  settlement. 


rrequenUy  diirlnf  ttali  peel 
debate  on  issues  of  Importance  to  the 
mstloo  prccram  gensntsd  more  heat  thaa 
light.  I  thought  thu  came  about  bsoauee 
1044  is  a  leap  year,  but  others  have  obeerred 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  connection  betveaa 
this  phenooMDoa  and  the  naUonal  tieetMn. 
Whichever  the  cause,  there  is  hops  soon  «< 
improvement. 

Seriously,  however,  ahead  is  a  year  of  hope 
and  promise.  The  Nation  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  turning  gradually  and  partially  to 
new  peaceful  pursuits,  and  we  must  do  our 
best  for  the  young  Americans  who  will  be 
returning  to  dvUian  life. 

The  reclamation  program  can  help  in  keep- 
ing this  the  land  of  opportunity  for  which 
they  are  fighting.  It  can  utilize  cotutruc- 
tlvely  the  product  of  mine,  forest,  and  fac- 
tory. It  can  provide  the  opportunity  for 
3roung  men  to  make  homes  for  themselves  on 
farms  that  will  provide  for  their  families  a 
satisfactory  living. 


Statcmeat  •(  American  Potitkal  Science 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLSHOMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28. 1944 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  Include  an  tHPen  letter  to  CkmgreM 
from  the  Committee  on  Congress  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
prepared  by  its  chairman.  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway: 
An  Open  Lcrm  to  Oomobcss  Fbom  ths  Com- 

lOTTBS  ON  COMSHaS  OT  THS  AUMMUUM  PO- 

Ltxicai.  BcixMca  AasociATioar 

During  the  past  4  years  the  committee  on 
Congress,  consisting  of  10  members  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  has 
been  conducting  a  imlque  inquiry.  At  a 
time  when  Congress  haib  been  under  heavy 
fire  from  various  quarters,  we  have  sought 
primarily  to  discover  what  Members  of  Con- 
gress themselves  think  \m  wrong  with  their 
institution  and  what  remedies  they  propose. 
Proceeding  tn  an  entirely  nonpartisan  spirit, 
we  have  held  a  series  of  ofl-the-record.  In- 
formal conferences  with  many  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  of  both  major 
political  parties.  SubordUiating  otu:  Indi- 
vidual views,  we  have  obtahied  a  representa- 
tive sample  of  the  opinions  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  the  defects  in  the  existing 
machinery  and  methods  of  Congress  and  on 
how  they  think  these  defects  could  be  cor- 
rected. 

We  undertook  this  Inquiry  with  no  secret 
ax  to  grind,  no  pet  panacea  to  promote. 
Part  of  our  piupose  has  been  to  find  out  what 
the  average  Member  of  Congress,  who  has  an 
inside  view  of  the  actual  operation  of  our 
national  legislature,  thinks  about  iU  organi- 
sation, procadtire,  and  relationships;  and  in 
what  ways  he  believes  that  Congress  as  an 
Institution  could  be  strengthened.  The  re- 
sults of  our  Inquiry  are  briefly  siimmariaed 
below: 
WHAT  cosraaassMSN  think  is  wsomo  with 

On  the  basis  of  many  conferences  and 
interviews  with  scores  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, we  find  that  many  of  them  beUeve; 

1.  That  Oongrees  is  overburdeilM  toy  many 
matters  which  divert  Its  sttentlon  from  na» 
tional  policy  «"f^"g  sad  which  it  oufbt  aa4 
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to  bavc  to  coudder.  such  as  private  claims 
•114  pensions,  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  other  time-consuming  local 
details. 

a.  That  the  Members  and  committees  of 
OoafKaa  lack  adequate.  Independent,  technl* 
cal  staff  facilities  to  help  them  patorm  their 
duties  efficiently. 

5.  That_  there  are  too  many  committees 
with  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  especially  In 
tlM  Upper  House,  where  Senators  have  too 
Baay  committee  assignments. 

4.  That  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  coordination  of  legislative  policy  Is  scat- 
tered MDOsif  varlotia  olDccrs  and  committees 
of  Congress. 

6.  That  channels  of  communication  with 
tlM  saeeutlve  branch  are  Inadequately  devel- 
oped, making  teamwork  between  them  diffi- 
cult. 

e.  That  Congress  lacks  adequate  faculties 
.^or  the  oontmuous  Inspection  and  review  of 
administrative  action. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  power,  espe- 
cially in  the  House  of  Representatives,  needs 
to  be  modified. 

•osa  arautfiL  uvobms  wtthin  fowzs  or 

CONGKXSS 

In  order  to  overcome  these  handicaps  and 
correct  these  defects,  present  and  former 
Members  of  Congress  have  suggested  to  us 
a  number  of  proposals  for  reform  that  He 
within  the  power  of  Congress  Itself  to  carry 
out.  Their  proposals,  which  wotUd  call 
neither  for  constitutional  change  nor  for 
profound  alterations  In  political  usages,  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Reduce  the  heavy  volume  of  legislative 
buslneas  by  (a)  delegating,  subject  to  con- 
gressional review,  the  settlement  of  private 
claims  and  pensions,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  bridge  bills,  and  other 
local  and  private  legislation,  eliminating  the 
Private  Calendar:  (b)  making  more  use  of 
Independent  financial  corporations  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  subjecting  them  to 
■trlct  congressional  control:  and  (c)  such 
other  devices  as  would  make  more  time  avail- 
able for  major  legislation. 

a.  Increase  each  Member's  annual  allow- 
ance for  clerk  hire,  and  Increase  the  appro- 
priations to  the  offices  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  and  to  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  pur- 
jpose  of  enabling  them  to  employ  adequate 
technical  staffs  to  serve  the  indl- 
I  and  the  standing  conunlttees 
of  Congress.  Each  committee  shotild  also  be 
given  adequate  funds  to  employ  Its  own  tech- 
nical staff.  Joint  staffs  of  both  Houses  should 
be  set  up  wherever  advantageous. 

3.  Streamline   the   committee   systems   of 
chambers    along    functional    lines    by 

mmting  the  conunlttees  with  overlapping 
Jurisdictions,  so  that  the  two  Houses  would 
have  twin  committees  in  each  major  field  of 
public  policy,  e.  g..  public  works,  social  se- 
curity, flseal  policy,  foreign  affairs,  etc. 

4.  Reorganise  the  Rules  Committee  into  a 
leglalatlve  cabinet  or  central  steering  com- 
iBdktee  and  make  it  responsible  for  develop- 
ing a  coordinated  legislative  program  and  for 
facilitating  the  advance  of  legislation. 

6.  Utilise  the  new  streamlined  committees 
as  the  regular  vehicles  of  commtinicatlon  and 
collaboration  between  the  legislative  and 
Executive  breaches;  and  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuing review  and  evalxiatlon  of  the  work  of 
admin  istrtttlve  agencies  by  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

6.  Increase  the  appropriations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce  and  direct  it  upon 
apeciflc  congressional  request  to  make  serv- 
ice as  well  as  fidelity  audits  of  various  ad- 
ailatetrative  agencies  and  to  cooperate  with 
a  new  Joint  Committee  on  Public  Accounts. 

7.  Fix  a  time  limit  of  6  years,  beginning 
with  the  seventy-ninth  Congress,  upon  serv- 
ice as  chalmuua  of  a  standing  conunlttee 
and  provide  that  the  successor  to  the  out- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  !PRESKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  Note  nber  29. 1944 

Mr  Speaker,  under 
my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert  an 
address  delivered  b;  the  Honorable 
Grover  M.  Moscowits.  United  States 
Judge  of  the  eastern  district  of  New 
York,  before  the  Broo  dyn  Bar  Associa- 
tion, October  24.  1944. 

In  his  address,  the  ji  idge  touches  upon 
the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  the  pr  )cedure  of  such  a 
trial,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
"pretrial"  procedure  sanctioned  under 
rule  16  of  the  new  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

The  address  is,  in    ny  opinion,  most 
timely  and  interesting 
of  considerable  aid  tc 
bar  generally,  for  all 
I  am  pleased  to  insert 
It  was  delivered  before 
Association,  one  of  the  largest  bar  asso- 
ciations in  the  countr\  of  which  Hun- 
ter L.  Delatour.  a  disUi  guished  Brooklyn 


and  should  prove 
members  of  the 
of  which  reasons 
it  in  the  Record. 
the  Brooklyn  Bar 


lawyer,  is  president.    The  address  is  as 
follows: 

The  dictionary  defines  a  "glimpee"  as  a 
"momentary  view,"  "a  glance,"  "an  inkling." 
When  I  have  finished  this  address,  you  will 
know  that  Its  title  was  chosen  advisedly.  It 
shall  consist  of  inklings  of  some  of  the  waye 
in  which  Federal  trials  and  procedure  differ 
from  the  practice  in  the  State  cotirts,  to- 
gether with  a  few  constructive  crltlclsnas  and 
a  discussion  of  some  recent  decisions  of 
Importance. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  the  first  matter 
to  merit  our  momentary  view  should  be  what 
Is  known  In  Federal  practice  as  preulal  of 
a  case  Although  unknown  to  the  State 
courts  of  New  York,  it  is  there  that  the  ad« 
vantages  of  Its  adoption  would  be  greatest. 
Pretrial  Is  sanctioned  by  rule  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.'  which  have 
been  in  force  since  September  16,  1938.  Of- 
fering In  Its  favor  the  successful  experience 
of  having  alleviated  congested  calendars  in 
England  (there  called  summons  for  direc- 
tions), Scotland,  Detroit,  and  Boston,'  pre- 
trail  was  nevertheless  subjected  to  the  reac- 
tionary opposition  which  meets  any  Innova- 
tion of  its  kind.  As  a  result,  rule  16  leaves 
the  adoption  of  pretrail  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  both  In  the  fact  and 
manner  of  its  use.  However,  once  the  court 
decides  to  employ  this  device  for  any  of  the 
ptirposes  set  forth  in  the  rule,*  appearance 
by  the  attorneys  for  a  conference  is  manda- 
tory and  defaults  or  nonsuits  may  be  entered 
upon  their  unexplained  absence.' 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  the  6  years 
of  Its  use — and  my  conclusion  is  evidently 
shared  by  most  of  the  district  Judges*— 
that  pretrial  has  produced  excellent  re- 
stilts  and  Is  favored  by  most  attorneys  as 
well  as  by  the  Judges.  Where  calendars  are 
congested,  pretrial  does  Its  best  work.  The 
time  required  for  trial  of  the  case  may  be 
materially  shortened  by  disposing  of  all  or 
many  preliminary  matters.  Opposing  coun- 
sel are  seldom  sufficiently  known  to  each 
other  to  permit  out-of-court  admissions  of 
authenticity  of  documents  or  other  proof  or 
of  numerous  facts  upon  which  the  parties  are 
actually  In  agreement  but  which  appear  to 
be  In  dispute  under  the  pleadings.  But 
these  time-saving  concessions  are  readily 
made  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Judge, 

>  28  U.  S.  C.  A.,  following  723c. 

»Shafroth  (1944),  Pre-Trial  Techniques  of 
Federal  Judges  (28  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  39) ;  Notes 
of  Advisory  Committee  on  Rules  (28  U.  8.  C. 
A.,  following  Rule  16):  Sunderland  (1939), 
The  Function  of  Pre-Trial  Procedure  (6  U. 
of  Pitt.  L.  Rev.  1). 

» (1)  The  simplification  of  the  Issues:  (2) 
The  necessity  or  desirability  of  amendments 
to  the  pleadings;  (3)  The  possibility  of  ob- 
taining admissions  of  fact  and  of  documents 
which  will  avoid  unnecessary  proof;  (4)  The 
limitation  of  the  number  of  expert  witnesses; 
(5)  The  advisability  of  a  preliminary  refer- 
ence of  Issues  to  a  master  for  findings  to  be 
used  as  evidence  when  the  trial  Is  to  be  by 
Jiu7;  (6)  Such  other  matters  as  may  aid  In 
the  disposition  of  the  acUon. 

♦Holtzoff  (1940),  New  Federal  Procedure 
and  the  Courts  (p.  115);  Wisdom  v.  Texas  Co. 
(27  P.  Supp.  992) .  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  there 
is  no  specific  authority  for  sanctions  with 
reference  to  pretrial  but  rule  41  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure  authorizes 
dismissal  of  the  action  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  rules  or  any  order  of  the  court;  ob- 
viously, this  would  be  effective  only  against 
plaintiffs  who  did  not  appear  at  a  pretrial 
conference. 

'Mr.  Shafroth.  In  his  article,  summarizes 
the  opinions  of  some  30  district  Judges  who 
responded  to  Judge  Parker's  Invitation  to 
conunent  on  pre-trial  In  their  courts  (supra. 
P-40). 
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tn  the  less  formal  atmosphere  of  his  cham- 
bers. 

As  a  practical  matter,  pretrial  before  me 
operates  something  like  this.  It  is  held  in 
chambers  and  Ls  Informal.  I  think  the  best 
time  for  the  conference  is  from  2  to  6  weeks 
prior  to  the  regular  trial  date,  at  which 
stage  the  nature  of  the  proof  to  be  offered 
Is  known  to  the  attorneys  but  the  expense 
of  obtaining  witnesses  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  preparing  them  has  not  yet  been 
Incurred.  I  read  the  pleadings  in  advance  of 
the  hearing  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  real 
issues  are.  I  then  have  a  stenographer  pres. 
ent  to  report  the  proceedings;  while  some 
Judges  feel  that  the  formality  of  a  record 
discourages  frankness  on  the  part  of  tl»e 
attorneys,  In  a  metropolitan  area  such  as 
otirs  with  Its  diversity  of  cases,  perhaps  com- 
ing before  a  ntunber  of  Judges,  it  Is  a  prac- 
tical necessity.  I  have  each  attorney  state 
his  position  and  then  permit  them  to  ask 
each  other  questions  concerning  concessions 
which  may  be  made  or  on  any  matter  di- 
rected toward  narrowing  the  issues.  I  also 
ask  any  question  which  suggests  Itself  as 
aiding  that  purpose.  After  the  conference 
Is  over,  an  order  Is  entered  embodjrlng  the 
action  taken,  which  order  is  thereafter  bind- 
ing on  the  parties.* 

Even  in  our  courts,  where  the  calendars 
are  up  to  date  and  congestion  is  not  a  prob- 
lem, the  advantage  to  litigants  of  reducing 
the  time  and  consequently  the  expense  of 
trial  Is  welcome.  I  had  a  matter  before  me 
only  recently  In  which  the  pleadings  raised 
a  number  of  compjjlcated  issues  of  fact,  wllh 
the  promise  of  a  protracted  trial.  After  a 
pretrial  conference,  It  developed  that  the 
parties  had  merely  misinterpreted  each 
other's  claims  and  that  the  only  question 
upon  which  they  were  not  in  agreement  was 
one  of  law  alone.  Both  sides  were  enthusi- 
astic over  the  accomplishments  of  the  pre- 
trial. 

Some  districts  have  adopted  the  practice 
of  requiring  all   civil   cases   to  be  pretrled 
and  a  regular  pretrial  calendar  Is  employed. 
Althotigh  1  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  step. 
It  is  not  as  yet  followed  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, and  many  sxipporters  of  pretrial  prefer 
the  flexlbUlty  of  the  present  absence  of  any 
prescribed  procedure.     In  the  southern  dis- 
trict  of    New   York,   a   pretrial    calendar   is 
used   but   cases   appear   thereon   only  upon 
the  Initiative  of  the  Judge  or  by  request  to 
the  Judge  of  one  of  the  parties.    However,  I 
have  fotmd  that  some  lawyers  are  not  aware 
of  the  existence  or  the  advantages  to  their 
case  of  pretrial  and  time  Is  wasted  In  trial 
whereas  all  parties  would  have  been  in  favor 
of   pretrial   conference   if   it  had   been   re- 
quired.    It  is  a  rare  case  in  which  nothing 
can    be   accomplished   on    pretrial    and   the 
duplication     which     a     compulsory     docket 
would  entail   in  thoee  few   cases  would   be 
Insi^iflcant  compared  to  the  time  saved  as 
a  whole. 

Another  very  helpful  benefit  to  attorneys 
Is  that  the  length  of  the  trial  may  be  esti- 
mated fairly  accurately  after  pretrial  and  a 
day  certain  may  be  assigned  to  the  case, 
eliminating  the  Inconvenience  of  counsel 
holding  themselves  In  readiness  for  a  period 
of  perhaps  a  week.  Settlement  of  the  litiga- 
tion in  its  entirety  without  trial  often  U  the 


'  Rule  16  further  provides:  "The  court  shall 
make  an  order  which  recites  the  action  taken 
at  the  conference,  the  amendments  allowed 
to  the  pleadings,  and  the  agreements  made 
by  the  parties  as  to  any  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered, and  which  limits  the  Issues  for  trial 
to  those  not  disposed  of  by  admissions  or 
agreements  of  counsel:  and  such  order  when 
entered  controls  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  action,  unless  modified  at  the  trial  to 
prevent  manifest  injustice.** 


eonseouenoe  of  the  tmvalllng  at  pretrial  Ot 
certain  unanticipated  weak  poinu  in  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  the  Judge  should  be 
careful  not  to  advocate  a  settlement.  Not 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  have  litigants  ad- 
just their  dUputes.  with  the  consequent  sav- 
ing of  time  and  expense  to  themselves  and 
the  court,  but  some  lawyers  might  yield 
their  clients'  interesU  if  they  feel  that  the 
Judge  desires  a  concession  from  them  and 
wlU  be  affronted  by  a  refusal  to  accept  the 
proposed  offer.  If  the  Judge  merely  sug- 
gests to  the  attorneys  that  they  discuss  the 
possibilities  of  settlement,  that  should  t>e 
sufficient  impettis  from  the  court. 

Rule  15  of  the  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  prepared  by  the  ad- 
visory conOnittee  and  submitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
vides for  pretrial  in  criminal  cases  as  weTl. 
Its  supporters  point  to  the  successful  ex- 
perience with  pretrial  in  civil  matters  but 
many  criminal  lawyers  strenuously  object 
to  its  adoption,  feeling  that  a  defendant  may 
be  forced  to  disclose  his  case  in  advance  of 
trial.  However,  the  committee  gave  con- 
sideration to  this  aspect  and  the  proposed 
rule  does  not  make  attendance  mandatory  as 
in  civil  cases.  On  this  voluntary  basis.  I  am 
tn  favor  of  the  extension  of  pretrial  prac- 
tice to  criminal  cases  and  have  employed  it 
myself  a  number  of  times  because  I  feel 
that  many  of  the  beneftu  available  from  its 
use  are  possible  without  prejudice  to  the 
defendant.'  In  the  final  analysis,  pre- 
trial can  be  successful  only  If  the  bench  and 
bar  cooperate  toward  the  end  of  most  ex- 
peditiously concluding  the  litigation  at  hand 
with  Justice  to  all.  The  attorneys  must  not 
hesitate  to  fully  disclose  their  case  and  the 
proof  to  be  offered,  which  wUl  only  transpire 
If  the  Judge  engenders  the  confidence  that 
no  prejudice  will  result  from  the  pretrial. 

There  are  a  number  of  notable  differences 
between  practice  in  the  State  courts  of  New 
York  and  under  otir  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  times  a  court  has  had  to  consider 
whether  the  defendant's  conduct  amotintcd 
to  a  voluntary  appearance  In  the  action  so 
as  to  constitute  a  waiver  of  the  defense  of 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  his  person.  You 
attorneys  have  doubtless  taken  precaution, 
when  you  wished  to  raise  that  question,  to 
denominate  your  appearance  as  special  for 
purposes  of  the  motion  only,  lest  you  be 
deemed  to  have  submitted  to  the  courts 
power  and  forfeited  your  objection.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  rtiles.  a  volimtary  ap- 
pearance in  the  Federal  courts  had  the  same 
effect*  and  only  a  special  appearance  pre->, 
served  the  defense."  but  under  present  rule 
12  (b).  this  Jurisdictional  defense  may  be 
raised  by  motion  at  any  time  before  answer 

TJ^^r  discussions  of  experience  with  pre- 
trial procedure  In  criminal  cases,  see  Way 
(1942)  Jfew  Technique  FaeUitatea  Criminal 
Trials  (25  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  120);  in  a  com- 
ment 1942  (26  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  106); 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  (1941).  77.  Judge  Paul  C.  I*ahy  of 
the  United  States  District  Court  to  Dela- 
ware made  advantageous  use  of  a  voluntary 
pre-trial  conference  in  a  recent  criminal  case 
to  which  6.700  exhlblU  were  tovolved.  his 
estlmat^belng  that  the  trial  was  shortened 
by  some^  months  thereby  (Shafroth.  supra. 

p.  42). 

'Robertson  v.  RaUroad  Labor  Board  (268 
U  8  619  622.  09  L.  Bd.  1119) :  and  cases  cited 
in  in  the  matter  of  Albert  N.  Moort  (209 
U  8.490.  S2L.Bd.  904). 

'Baldwin  v.  Iowa  State  Traveling  Men's 
Asm  (283  U.  8.  626.  76  L.  Bd.  1246) ;  Uarknesa 
».  Hyde  (86  U.  8.  476.  26  L.  Id.  387). 


or  to  the  answer  Itself.*  The  special  ap- 
pearance  is  thus  ellmlnsted  from  Federal 
practice;  ^  if  the  challenge  to  JurlsdlcUon 
over  the  person  U  not  mads  in  tits  answer  or 
before,  it  u  deemed  to  have  bean  waived,  not 
by  the  voluntary  appearance  but  under  the 
express  declaration  of  subdivision  (h)  of  rule 
18." 

Rule  19  (e)   provides  that  "a  party  may 
move  for  a  more  definite  statement  or  for  a 
bill  of  particulars  of  any  matter  which  is 
not   averred   with   sulBclent   deflnlteuess   pr 
particularity  to  enable  h;m  properly  to  pre- 
pare his  responsive  pleading  or  to  prepare 
for  trial."     Under  New  York  State  practice, 
a  more  definite  statement  of  nutter   in  a 
pleading  is  applied  for  under  rule  102  of  the 
Rules  of  CivU  Practice  before  answer  and  a 
bill  of  particulars,  authorized  by  rule   115, 
may  be  had  only  after  issue  Jotoed.    Cotmsel 
have  often  assumed  that  this  dlsttoction  ex- 
ists under  Federal  practice  as  well  but  despite 
the  toclu&ion  to  Federal  rule  12  (e)   of  "to 
prepare  for  trial"  as  an  apparent  statutory 
Justification  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  Judicial 
construction  has  emasculated  this  phrase  and 
evolved  the  rule  that  a  motion  for  a  bill  wiU 
be  granted  only  to  the  extent  that  the  to- 
formation  sought  Is  essential  to  responsive 
pleading.'*     There  Is  no  provision  In  the  Fed- 
eral rules  for  obtaining  a  blU  on  demand 
without  the  formality  of  a  motion,  as  is  pos- 
sible under  New  York  practice,  but  to  view 
cf  the  restricted  scope  of  the  bill  of  particulars 
to  Federal  cases,  this  lack  Is  not  significant. 
In  fact,  the  advisory  committee  on  rules  for 
civil  procedure  recommends  deletion  of  the 
provision   for  bUls  of  particulars  from   the 
rules.'*    The   argument   has  been   advancrd 
that  while  Information  may  as  well  be  ob- 
tained by  discovery,  depositions,  and  toter- 
rogatories,  these  do  not  serve  to  limit  the 
proof  which  the  pleader  may  adduce  190a 
trial.     But  this  contention   ignores  the  de- 
vice which  we  have  Just  finished  giving  some 
attention  to.    Pretrial  of  the  case  Is  a  much 
more  effective  way  of  limiting  the  proof  and 
is  accomplished  in  less  time. 

An  order  granting  or  denying  a  motion  for 
a  bin  of  particulars  is  not  a  final  order  and 


••Rule  12  (b).  insofar  as  pertinent,  reads 
"Bvery  defense.  In  law  or  fact,  to  a  claim  for 
relief  in  any  pleading.  •  •  •  shall  be 
asserted  in  the  responsive  pleading  thereto 
If  one  Is  required,  except  that  the  following 
defenses  may  at  the  opUon  of  the  pleadMr 
be  made  by  motion:  •  •  •  (2>  lack  of 
Jurisdiction  over  the  person.  A  motion  mak- 
ing any  of  these  defenses  shall  be  made  tie- 
fore  pleadmg  If  a  further  pleading  is  per- 
mitted." 

"Orange  Theatre  Corpn.  v.  Bayherst 
Amusement  Corpn.  C<CCA  2.  1944)  189  P. 
2d  871.  874) . 

"  Rule  12  (h) ,  Insofar  as  pertinent,  reads 
"A  party  waives  all  defenses  and  objections 
which  he  docs  not  present  either  by  motion 
as  heretobefore  provided  or.  If  he  has  made 
no  motion.  In  his  answer  or  reply  (exceptions 

not  material)."  ^    „.    »n  ^ 

i^Tully  V.  Howard  ((D.  C.  N.  Y.).  87  F. 
Supp.  6);  Fischback  v.  Solvay  ((D.  C,  N.  Y), 
29  P.  Supp.  683);  Goldwyn  v.  United  Artist* 
( (D.  C.  N.  Y  ) .  35  F.  Supp.  638.  687) ;  Moore's 
Federal  Practice  ((1938).  vcd.  I,  p.  654): 
Holtzoff,  supra  (pp.  35-40). 

"See  Prrtlmlnary  Draft  of  Proposed 
Amendments.  May  1944.  p.  12.  Rule  12  (e) 
as  It  is  propcaed  to  be  amended  would  read: 
"Before  responding  to  a  pleading  a  party  may 
move  for  a  more  deltoite  stotement  wnere 
the  pleading  is  so  vague  or  ambiguous  that 
the  party  cannot  frame  an  answer  or  a  re- 
nonslve  pleading  thereto."  thiu  preserving 
the  availability  of  a  method  of  clarifying  a 
pleading  In  order  to  enable  responsive 
pleading. 
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Is  thus  not  appeaUble  In  the  Federal  oourts* 
AppwU  in  the  Bute  court*  relating  to  pro- 
cedural matters  cause  irreat  delay  and  Incon- 
Temence  and  It  U  the  better  practice  to  have 
th«  Judge's  disposition  be  final  In  the  first 
Instance  and  the  whole  matter  reviewable  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  case. 

A  great  many  Judicial  opinions  relating 
to  the  rulea  hare  been  filed  In  the  6  years 
glnce  their  adoption;  1»  might  Justly  be  said 
that  perhaps  many  of  them  were  unnecea- 
aary.  as  the  rules  are  on  ths  whole  quite 
almple  and  explicit.  The  aim  U  to  promote 
Jtictlce  by  eliminating  the  confusion  which 
leaves  a  litigant  casting  about  in  doubt  and 
darkness  and  makes  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit 
a  game  of  chance  or  of  wlU.  Anything  which 
wUl  help  to  discourage  this  "spcrUng  theory" 
|»raetlce  has  my  enthusiastic  support. 

■aeli  aid*  ts  entitled  to  be  fully  apprised 
of  Uie  other's  contentions  and  any  witness, 
doctiment,  paper,  or  memorandum  from 
vbtcb  any  light  whatsoever  on  the  facts  In 
taaue  can  be  adduced,  may  be  examined  In 
advance  of  trial  \inder  the  provisions  of 
Rules  36  to  37.  relating  to  depositions,  dls- 
eoverv.  and  Interrotatorles  unless,  of  course, 
tne  subject  matter  U  privileged."  Relevancy 
is  In  a  sense  presumed  snd  the  tendency  is 
to  permit  the  examination  If  there  Is  any 
doubt,  opportunity  existing  upon  the  trial 
Itself  for  exdvialon  of  Improper  matter." 
■lunlnfitlors  which  amount  to  "fishing  ex- 
peditions" are  barred  under  New  York  State 
deetalons  '*  but  this  objection  Is  valueless  In 
the  Federal  court.  "Plihlng  expeditions"  are 
permitted  unless  they  are  being  "conducted 
in  bad  faith  ur  In  such  manner  as  unre&- 
aonably  to  annoy,  embarrass,  or  oppress  the 
deponent  or  party."  " 

In  thU  way,  then,  anything  which  might 
properly  be  the  subject  of  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars In  the  Slate  courts  of  New  York  can 
b*  obtained  by  deposition  or  discovery.  In 
addition  to  which  the  Federal  courts  sanc- 
tion a  much  broader  examination  before 
trial  because  it  U  not  essential  that  the 
examining  party  have  the  burden  of  proof 
uptHEi  the  issue  concerning  which  Information 
la  aought.>*  as  is  the  case  in  New  York  prac- 
tice. Some  relevancy  to  the  action  is  the 
only  qualification  of  an  otherwise  unlimited 
•cope  of  examination 

It  would  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  State  courts  to  follow  the  example  set 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Rules,  which  are  no  longer  experi- 
mental. These  rules  have  enabled  Judges  to 
approach  moral  Juatlce  under  the  law.    We 

"  Judicial  Code  (sec.  laS  (a>.  38  U.  8.  C.  A. 
825  (al);  Cobbledicfc  v.  United  States  (309 
U.  8.  333.  84  L.  ed.  783);  Apex  Hosiery  Co.  v. 
LecdcT  ((C.  C.  A.  3.  1939)    102  F.  2d  702). 

"Rule  38  (b)  provides  In  part:  "The  de- 
poaant  may  b«  examined  regarding  any  mat- 
ter, not  privileged,  which  is  relevant  to  the 
subjcct-mstter  Involved  In  the  pending  ac- 
tion, whether  related  to  the  claim  or  defense 
of  the  examining  party  or  to  the  claim  or 
defsnae  at  any  other  party";  Cargo-Carrier 
^.  The  Prospect  ((D.  C.  N.  T  ),  3  F.  R.  D.  519). 

"I  so  held  In  Mackerer  v.  N.  Y.  Central 
R.  R.  Co.  ((D  C.  N.  Y),  1  F.  R.  D,  408)  and 
CrinneU  v.  National  Bank  of  Far  Rockaway 
((D.  C.  H.  Y.),  3  F.  R.  D.  116). 

*  IFood  v.  American  Locomotive  Co.  (348 
App.  DlT.  878.  286  N.  Y.  8.  994):  Greenbaum 
▼.  Samson  (335  App.  Dlv.  935.  8  N.  Y.  S.  3d 
707);  iro^ilb*^^  r.  J.  F.  Shea  Co.  Inc.  (365 
App    Div.  187.  38  N.  Y.  8.  2d  315). 

■'  Rule  30  (d)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  Violation  of  rule  30  Is  not  to  be 
assumed  lightly  and  the  examination  should 
proceed  upon  demand,  subject  to  svispension 
at  any  time  to  permit  an  application  under 
Bule  90.     Miehels  t.  Ripley  (1  F.  R.  D.  333). 

"For  a  more  detailed  discussion,  see  my 
op.nlon  In  Laverett  v.  Continental  ((D.  C. 
M.  Y.),25F.  Supp.  80). 
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"  Rule  3  of  the  Federal 
cedure;  Civil  Practice 

"United  States 
Vn  (38  U.  8.  C.  A.  770] 

"  For  examples  of  my 
ace  Elkin*  v.  Nobel  (: 
Munkacsy  v.  Womer 

»» 56  F.  Supp.  959. 

»  Kansas  City  South 
(283   U.  8.   760): 
(308  U.  8.  1);  Burfordv 
815) :  Amer.  Auto  Ins 
ad  613). 

*•  45  U.  0.  C.  A.  61-ai 
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MasM  chusetts  v.  Missouri 

Sun  Oil  Co.  (319  U.  S. 

do.  V.  Freundt  (103  F. 


business."  Despite  the  compelling  facta 
that  some  20  railroad  employees  woiUd  have 
to  be  trancported  over  600  miles,  that  their 
absence  from  work  for  the  duration  of  tha 
trial  would  seriously  Impede  the  war  com- 
merce In  which  the  defendant  was  engaged, 
that  they  would  occupy  travel  and  hotel  fa- 
cilities sorely  needed  for  military  personnel, 
I  was,  nevertheless,  bound  to  rule  that  the 
plaintiff  could  come  to  New  York  and  seek 
relief  here  even  though  he  could  Just  as 
readily  have  commenced  the  action  In  the 
district  court  at  Pittsburgh,  a  few  mUes 
from  the  accident,  and  served  the  defendant 
there.  With  the  InevlUbUlty  of  more  per- 
sonal Injuries  accompanying  the  hiring  of  leas 
experienced  labor  due  to  the  war  shorUge, 
this  practice  will  probably  increase.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible  for  a  New  York 
resident  injured  In  New  York  to  commence 
suit  In  California  If  the  defendant  did  any 
business  in  that  State.  In  World  War  I 
the  Director  General  took  cognizance  of  this 
condition  and  required  that  all  suits  against 
carriers  during  the  period  of  Government 
operation  had  to  be  brought  In  the  district 
where  the  plaintiff  resided  or  the  accident 
occurred."  If  the  commendable  efficiency 
attained  by  the  railroads  In  this  war  will 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  continuance  of 
the  practice  of  bringing  lawsuits  far  distant 
from  the  scene  of  the  accident.  Congress 
should  withdraw  Its  granted  privilege  or 
confer  upon  the  courts  the  discretion  to  de- 
cline Jurisdiction  where  the  plaintiff  will  not 
be  prejudiced  thereby  and  savings  of  time 
and  money  to  the  defendant  and  the  court 
can  be  realized. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  Im- 
portance of  the  full  and  adequate  prepara- 
tion by  lawyers  for  the  trial  of  all  cases.  The 
lawyer  who  prepares  his  case  In  the  court- 
room is  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Some 
lawyers,  who  do  nothing  but  trial  work  and 
are  called  In  by  other  lawyers  to  act  as  trial 
counsel,  rush  from  one  case  to  another  and 
do  not  have  time  adequately  to  prepare  for 
each  trial.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  coxirt  Is  endeavoring  to  do  moral  Justice 
between  the  parties  and  its  accomplishment 
is  generally  dependent  upon  the  factual  situ- 
ation; the  facts  win  or  lose  a  vast  majority 
of  the  lawsuits.  I  have  seen  Instances  when 
trial  counsel,  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  have 
lost  the  case  when  It  could  probably  have 
been  won  by  a  younger  lawyer,  the  attorney 
of  record,  who  was  conversant  with  all  the 
factual  details  and  who  had  prepared  the 
law.  Of  course,  competent  trial  counsel  may 
be  of  Invaluable  aid  but  young  lawyers  should 
have  no  hesitancy  In  trying  their  own  cases. 
I  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  the  advisa- 
bility of  submitting  a  trial  brief  to  the  court 
in  every  case.  Lawyers  make  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  the  Judge  knows  all  the  law, 
which  I  can  assure  you,  as  you  all  know.  Is  a 
violent  assumption.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a  Judge  sitting  in  trial  term  must 
necessarily  often  decide  questions  of  law  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  and  without  ths 
thoughtful  and  careful  consideration  which 
an  appellate  tribunal  has  an  opportunity  to 
give  to  Its  decisions.  Not  only  will  the  prep- 
aration of  the  trial  brief  formulate  a  clear 
concept  of  the  facts  In  the  mind  of  the  at- 
torney but  he  will  be  Informed  on  anticipated 
points  of  law  and  in  a  position  to  make  his 
view  persuasive  to  the  court.  A  case  comes  to 
mind  In  which  plaintiff's  attorney  argued  a 


"  Section  6  provides  In  part  (45  U.  8.  C.  A. 
66) :  "Under  this  chapter  an  action  may  be 
brought  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  district  of  the  residence  of  the 
defendant,  or  In  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose,  or  in  which  the  defendant  shall  be  do- 
ing buainess  at  the  time  of  coimnenclng  such 
action." 

"See  General  Order  18a,  set  forth  In  Ala- 
bama <&  V.  Ry.  Co.  V.  Journey  (257  U.  8.  111). 
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point  of  law  without  having  prepared  him- 
self on  the  subject  matter.  I  iisked  him  If  he 
had  any  authorities  to  sustain  hla  conten- 
tion, to  which  be  replied,  "Well,  Your  Honor, 
this  Is  elementary."  I  stated,  "It  may  be  ele- 
mtntary  to  you,  counselor,  but  not  to  me.  I 
would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would  go 
to  the  library  tonight  and  check  on  this  law 
which  you  regard  as  so  elementary."  The 
following  morning  he  came  Into  my  cham- 
bers a  little  bit  crestfallen  witli  his  adversary 
and  admitted  that  the  decisions  revealed  him 
in  error.  I  consoled  him  that  we  Judges  also 
make  errors  but  he  was  wiser  for  having  had 
the  experience  of  learning  what  the  prep- 
aration of  a  trial  brief  would  have  accom- 
plished. 

Two  related  problems  currently  receiving 
some  attention  to  which  we  may  next  ttim  are 
the  liberalizing  of  the  rules  of  evidence  to 
admit  testimony  presently  excluded  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  standard  of  Juries.  The 
manner  In  which  these  two  ruforms  are  re- 
lated becomes  apparent  upon  closer  consider- 
ation. 

If  the  purpose  of  otir  eoorta  is  to  admin- 
ister true  Justice — and  who  can  gainsay  that 
point— a  witness  who  has  anything  to  dis- 
close relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue  should  be 
permitted  to  tell  his  story  uninterrupted  by 
prohibition  of  this  as  hearsay  and  that  as  a 
conclusion.  The  course  of  Justice  Is  not  ren- 
dered any  great  service  by  this  <x»nstant  Inter- 
ruption; witnesses  become  coiifuaed  thereby 
and  lose  the  trend  of  their  thoughts.  Of 
course,  many  times  that  Is  the  piirpose  of  the 
lawyers  making  the  obJectloES. 

The  law  governing  hearsay  iias  been  char- 
acterized as  "a  conglomeration  of  inconsist- 
encies, developed  as  a  result  of  conflicting 
theories"  and  that  "refinements  and  qualifi- 
cations within  the  exceptions  only  add  to  Its 
Irrationality."  "  The  very  multiplication  of 
exceptions  to  the  hearsay  rule  which  the 
courts  now  recognize  attest  the  general  belief 
in  the  probative  value  of  heiirsay  evidence, 
which  is  further  corroborated  by  Its  admis- 
sibility before  most  administrative  tribunala. 
The  opposition  arises  from  a  distrust  at  the 
capacity  of  Jtirors  to  properly  evaluate  what 
they  hear.  When  it  Is  appreclJited  how  Intri- 
cate are  the  questions  sometimes  submitted 
to  a  Jiiry  and  how  111-equlppeil  to  pass  upon 
them  Is  a  Juror  who  possesses  only  the  mini- 
mum qualifications  prescribed  In  some  States, 
the  need  for  reform  Is  apparent. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  for  stand- 
ardizing the  qualifications  of  Jurors  in  the 
Federal  courts."  At  present  the  require- 
ment* of  the  State  law  are  tlie  standard  by 
which  Federal  Juries  are  cho««n,»  but  these 
requirements  are  notoriously  inadequate  in 
some  States."    Citizenship,  gcKxl  moral  char- 


»  (1943)  Uodel  Code  of  Evidence,  as  adopt- 
ed and  promulgated  by  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute, p.  223.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, at  Its  Blxty-seventh  convention  held  In 
Chicago  recently,  recommended  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Advisory  Comtalttee  on  Civil 
and  Criminal  Procedure  a  study  of  the  Model 
Code  of  Evidence  "with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing how  far  its  provlsiorxs  shciuld  be  adopted 
as  rules  of  procedure  for  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  SUtea"  (13  LW  3143) . 

"  See  Report  to  the  Judicial  Conference  oi 
Senior  Circuit  Judges  of  the  Committee  on 
Selection  of  Jurors,  September  1942,  pp.  6, 
81-46;  a  bill  to  establish  uniform  qualifica- 
tions of  Jurors  In  the  federal  courts  was  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate  on  January  11,  1944 
(a  1623,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.)  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"  Judicial  Code,  sec.  275;  U.  8.  C,  title  28. 
sec.  411. 

"  From  a  chart  prepared  a*  of  June  1943. 
by  Sidney  Kocln,  Esq.,  law  clerk  for  Judge 
Knox,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Selection  of  Jurors,  setting  forth  the 
qualifications  for  Jurors  In  the  various  States, 


acter,  and  the  ability  to  speak  the  Bngllah 
langtiage  understandlngly  hardly  aastire  a 
competent  trier  of  fact.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Jurors  shoxild  all  be  college 
graduates;  rather  It  ia  preferable  that  they 
should  come  from  all  walks  of  life,  in  which 
case  they  may  more  closely  approach  a  com- 
posite of  the  community."  I  do  not  thlxik 
there  should  be  any  blue-ribbon  panels  as 
such,  but  that  every  Jxuor  ahould  poasais  ths 
qualifications  we  attribute  to  these  special 
panels  alone.  Every  Juror  should  be  endowed 
with  a  sound  Judgment  and  be  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  well  Informed  to  enable  him 
to  adequately  understand  the  Issues  he  has 
to  pass  upon.**  If  this  objective  were  ob- 
tained, the  present  concern  with  exclusion  of 
evidence  would  be  unnecessary;  our  diffl- 
cxilty  Is  not  so  much  with  Incompetent  evi- 
dence as  with  Incompetent  triers  of  fact. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aids  to  a  bet- 
ter imderstandlng  by  the  Juror  of  the  obli- 
gation he  assumes  and  the  function  he  Is  to 
perform  when  be  Is  selected  as  a  member  of 
a  Jury  Is  a  brochure  entitled  "Handbook  for 
Petit  Jurors,"  In  the  preparation  of  which 
the  Honorable  Henry  P.  Chandler,  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  was  Instrumental.***  I  make 
extensive  use  of  this  valuable  guide,  dis- 
tributing It  amongst  the  panel  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term.  When  It  was  first  pub- 
lished I  told  the  Jurors  that  I  would  receive 
any  comments  they  wished  to  express  on  the 
value  of  the  Handbook.  Quite  a  cumber 
showed  sufficient  Interest  to  write  letters  and 
all  those  who  wrote  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  enlightenment  the  Handbook  Imparted 
to  them.  Mr.  Chandler  and  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  Senior  Circuit  Judges,  which 
authorized  the  publication  of  the  Handbook, 
are  to  be  commended  for  thta  decided  ad- 
vance In  the  right  direction. 

I  took  occasion  in  a  recent  address  "  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  laudable  manner  in  which 
women  have  conducted  themselves  as  Jurors  » 
and  reassertlon  here  Is  well  merited.  I  also 
gave  some  attention  to  the  seldom  corxsldered 
question  of  Jurors  taking  notes."  I  have 
made  pencils  and  pads  available  a  number  of 
times  when  complicated  facts  were  involved, 
and  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  results  I  have 
observed.  Judge  and  lawyers  take  notes  to 
augment  their  memories,  and  there  U  no 
logical  reason  why  Jurors  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cto  likewise.  There  is  still  some 
reactionary  opposition,  but  section  436  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  the  SUte  of 
Hew  York  specifically  authorizes  the  taking 
of  notes  by  Jurors,  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  nation-wide  adoption  of  the 
practice." 

Rule  51  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedwe  provides  in  part  that  "the  court  shall 

It  appears  that  of  the  37  ^States  covered, 
in  only  8  la  intelligence  a  designated  quali- 
fication. _,    _ 

"See  Glasser  v.  United  States  (315  U.  8. 
80),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a  Jury  In 
a  criminal  case  must  be  drawn  from  a  "cross 
section"  of  the  community. 

•*  These  are  substantially  the  qualifications 
prescribed  for  Jurors  in  New  York  SUte. 
See  Judiciary  Law,  sees.  803,  698,  686. 

•••Since  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr. 
Chandler  has  made  known  to  the  writer  that 
the  credit  for  the  Handbook  belongs  largely 
to  Mr.  WlU  Shafroth  and  his  assistants  In  the 
Admlnls.Tatlve  Office  and  to  the  committee 
of  which  Judge  Knox  was  chairman. 

"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Trial  of  a  Criminal 
Case  m  the  Federal  Court,  delivered  March 
14  1944,  before  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of'  the  City  of  New  York,  reprinted  In  S 
F:  B.  D.  380-394. 

"/bid.,  p.  883. 

w  Ibid.,  pp.  383-384. 

••  Report  to  the  Judicial  Conference  oi  the 
committee  on  selection  of  Jurors,  sujm,  p.  11. 


Instruct  the  Jury  after  ths  argtUDcnta  art 
completed."  In  32  BUtes  ths  praeUce  U  fol- 
lowed of  charging  the  Jury  before  summa- 
tion "  and  a  Judge  of  at  least  oxxs  district 
court  has  suggested  amendment  of  rtile  81 
to  leave  the  method  optional  with  the  Fed- 
eral court.**  Since  uniformity  throughout 
the  Federal  sysum  is  an  object  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  r\Ues,  one  or  ths  other 
method  should  be  adhered  to.  The  argu- 
ment is  advanced  that  lawyers  will  often 
digress — sometimes  inadvertently  and  some- 
times wilfully — ^from  the  law  which  the 
Judge  wUl  later  charge.*'  and  that  this  will 
leave  the  Jury  so  confused  as  to  preclude 
later  correction  by  the  charge.  But  is  it  not 
much  more  likely  that  a  Jury  v^Ul  end  up 
with  its  convictions  in  an  uncertain  stata 
where  It  has  first  heard  the  Judge's  »cartemlc 
instruction  and  is  then  submitted  to  the 
emotional  summation  of  eloquent  oounael. 
which  promptly  replaces  all  that  has  gone 
before?  Is  It  not  more  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  Jury  which,  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  the  dramatic  appeals  of  respec- 
tive counsel,  Is  calmed  down  by  the  Judge's 
analytical  rfeum^  and  Instructions  on  the 
facts  and  law,  will  have  a  more  impartial 
conception  of  what  Is  Involved  in  the  easet 
The  last  word  is  inevitably  the  most  indelible 
and  that  should  be  the  unbiased  word  of  ths 
court. 

Bills  have  been  introdticed  In  the  Congress 
a  number  of  times — most  recently  on  Decem- 
ber 16.  1943  (H  R.  3856)— providing  that  in 
FMeral  courts  the  Judges  shall  Instrxict  the 
Jury  In  the  manner  followed  by  each  par- 
ticular State.  Reference  to  some  factual 
data  contained  In  a  recent  article  by  an  emi- 
nent jurist  who  has  long  been  Interested  In 
this  subject  ♦»  will  reveal  the  appalling  re- 
sults of  adopting  such  a  proposal,  not  ths 
least  of  which  woxild  be  to  rediKe  many  Fed- 
eral Judges  to  the  position  of  a  presiding 
officer  whose  sole  contribution  to  the  litiga- 
tion before  him  would  be  to  keep  order  in 
the  courtroom. 

In  43  of  the  48  States,  the  Judge  would  be 
limited  to  Bome  extent  In  advuing  the  Jury 
as  to  the  facts.  In  37  he  could  not  even 
state  the  issues  nor  sum  up  the  testimony, 
not  to  mention  the  prohibition  against  com- 
menting on  the  weight  of  evidence  or  credi- 
bility of  witnesses.  In  38  States  he  would 
have  to  reduce  his  charge  to  writing  and  read 
it  to  the  Jury,  thtu  assuring  that  the  im- 
partial statemenU  of  the  court  would  not 
detract  from  the  impassioned  oratory  of 
coimsel.  A  few  States  even  go  so  far  as  to 
require  that  the  charge  must  be  confined  to 
submitted  requests  granted  and  changes  in 
the  language  are  forbidden.**    If  we  are  ever 


"  The  Jndffe  to  the  Jury,  Infra,  footnote  42, 
p.  174. 

••  Letter  of  Hon.  William  C  Coleman.  XTnited 
States  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Maryland,  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  for  CivU  Proce<lure.  dated  Jime  37, 
1944,  distributed  by  the  committee  for  com- 
ment. 

*»  Bule  51  requires  that  written  requests  to 
charge  ahall  be  submitted  at  the  close  of  ths 
evidence  or  before  and  that  the  court  shall 
Indicate  to  counsel  befOTe  simimatlons  iU 
proposed  action  upon  them.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  Is  to  confine  the  remarks  of 
counsel  concerning  the  law  to  what  the  court 
has  Indicated  will  be  charged  as  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case. 

"  The  Judge  to  the  Jury,  by  Hon.  Merrill  K 
Otis,  United  States  district  Judge  for  ths 
western  district  of  Misalsslppi  (37  J.  Am.  Jud. 
8oc.  171-179). 

"  Judge  Otis  cites  an  Instance  In  which  ths 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  a  personal  injury 
action  read  with  appropriate  emphasis  his 
own  granted  requests  to  the  Jury  with  the 
approval  of  the  Judge,  giving  them  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  Judicial  statement  of  the  law. 
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to  M«  Justice  triumph,  we  cannot  submit  to 
bATlnc  our  Judges  »o  throttled.  It  Is  the 
jjrmriT  Federal  court  practice  that  the  Judge 
may  comment  on  the  evidence  but  thla 
power  la  seldom  used  ••  and  when  It  Is.  safe- 
guards of  reversal  on  review  for  partiality  or 
undue  Influence  are  always  present.  The 
purpose  more  often  served  by  the  present 
Federal  liberality  U  that  the  Judge  may  sep- 
arate for  the  Jury  the  real  Issues  from  those 
which  have  Improperly  crept  Into  the  case 
and  he  msy  then  categorize  the  evidence 
pertinent  to  each  Usue,  extracting  It  from 
the  mass  which  may  have  been  offered  dxirlng 
the  course  of  the  trial.  This  Is  a  function 
which  the  Judge,  with  his  greater  familiarity 
with  trials  and  evidence.  Is  best  equlpi>ed 
to  perform  and  the  invaluable  aid  which  he 
can  give  to  a  Just  determination  by  clarifying 
In  his  charge  the  questions  involved  in  the 
case  should  not  be  dispensed  with. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  Interesting  recent 
decuions  and  the  questions  they  put  at  rest 
cr  suggest.  An  Indigent  acctised  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  have  counsel  assigned 
by  the  court  to  defend  him,  but  he  has  an 
equally  Inalienable  privilege  to  try  his  own 
case  If  he  so  desires,  unwise  as  that  may  be. 
The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Second  Circuit, 
had  occasion  to  review  these  principles  In 
the  case  of  United  States  v.  Mitchell.'*  The 
particular  determination  there  made  was 
that  when  a  defendant,  during  the  course 
of  the  trial  and  after  the  prosecution  has 
proven  a  strong  case  against  him.  asks  for 
th*  rttwnltTiil  of  his  assigned  counsel  with- 
out giving  any  further  reason  than  that  he 
is  within  his  rights,  it  Is  not  reversible  error 
for  the  trial  court  In  Its  wisdom  to  construe 
the  defendant's  act  as  a  demand  for  the 
assignment  of  new  coxmsel  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  delay  or  even  a  mis- 
trial rather  than  an  assertion  In  good  faith 
of  his  right  to  proceed  without  any  counsel. 
On  rehearing,  the  court  was  persuaded  by 
the  fact  that  the  assigned  cotmsel  proceeded 
with  the  defense  in  a  much  more  capable  and 
beneficial  manner  than  the  Inexperienced 
accused  could  possibly  have  done  himself; 
since  no  prejudice  whatever  resiUted.  reversal 
was  not  justified. 

Only  last  month  68  aliens  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States  by 
falsifying  their  alien  registrations  were  ar- 
raigned before  me  in  a  case  which  may 
require  weeks  to  try.  It  was  necessary  to 
Mslgn  counsel  to  defend  many  who  claimed 
to  be  indigent.  The  Brooklyn  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  list  of 
lawyers  willing  to  take  crlmmal  assignments. 
and  I  have  found  on  the  whole  that  those 
designated  were  most  cooperative  In  accept- 
ing. However,  it  has  always  seemed  unfair 
to  me  that  this  should  be  the  only  way  of 
meeting  this  need.  Perhaps  public  de- 
fenders would  bs  tbs  advisable  solution,  but 
in  their  abssnos  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  enable  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
to  award  at  least  partial  compensation  to 
attorneys  who  represent  Indigent  defend- 
anu  M  mpalbij  as  tbsy  ustially  do.  Being 
rsqulrad  to  tfo  so  without  remuneration. 
M^selally  in  thsss  protrsetsd  eases  such  as 
ttMt  1  rasntlon,  amounts  to  an  Imposition 
upoa  tbem. 

Tbs  trial  )tid(S  abotald  also  bs  Tsstsd  with 
4tmnUcmturf  pewsr  to  inposs  as  costs  ttM 
fss.  or  §em»  wm%  ct  it.  paid  to  tbs  sttomsy 
for  ttos  wfMMiii  slds  in  etvU  easss  wtoleli  ars 
•bsolttMly  gMMMBMi  or  In  which  a  msrii* 
less  answer  !■  laiwyossd  msrely  for  dslaj. 
lawsuits  wotM  hs  unaffsctsd.  Init  ths 
of  such  power  woiUd  havs  ths 


«*  IMd^  p.  176 

«*U7  r.  2d  1006  (aTd  on  rehesrlnf),  IM 
r  ad  631.  cert,  denied.  64  8.  Ct.  763.  86  L.  sd. 
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An  Interesting  quest 
recent  case  of  United 
the  court  stating  that 
has  been  niled  on  io 
Where  a  witness  for 
criminal  case  has  mad( 
patlng  the  defendant 
fore  the  trial,  is  defendAnt 
to  Inspect  the  statemen 
it  for  cross-examinatloi 
putting  It  in  evidence  to 
It  is  recognized  In  the 
ments  made  to  the 
are  privileged 
preparation  of  the 
ordinarily  not  be  subject 
the   accused.   It   Is, 
where  the  statement 
testimony  on  trial  It  la 
and  the  accused  Is 
order  to  comply  with 
requisite   of   laying 
that  the  witness  madf 
The  general  principle 
the  posEessor  of  prlvl 
chooses  to  make  public 
they  relate  he  may  nc 
communication.     In 
upon  demand   of 
trial  Judge  examined 
tain  whether  or  not  I 
diet  the  testimony  offered 
was  subsequently  appro 
Cohen." 

In  both  cases  the 
nation,  refused  to  penult 
sel  to  Inspect  the 
part  of  the  record.    On 
vlctlon  of  Krulewltch, 
that   the   statement 
that  the  denial  to  the 
inspection  was  reverslb^ 
case  the  appellate  court 
ment  had  no  Impeaching 
denial  was  not 
the  question  which  I 
dress  to  be  conjectural 
although  purportedly 
gation  by  the  decision 
If  the  defendant's 
Inspect  a  prior  statement 
witness  and  he  then 
of  It.  may  the 
evidence? 

Many  attorneys 
court  will  require  more 
stutaln  a  conviction  In 
is  necessary  to  have  a 
affirmed.    They  believe 
the  imdenlable  prlnciife 
must  be  proven  guilty 
doubt,  whereas  a 
evidence  is  said  to  sufllC4 
ever,  tbs  Circuit  Cotir : 
circuit.  In  Its  opinion 
again  rspsatsd  lu  holdl^ 
rsquirsd  In  •  criminal 
alons  and  svidencs 
civil  verdict  will  Buppcft 


discouraging  what  are  com- 

actions."  suits  in 

no  expectation  of 

his  favor  but  hopes 

and  the  Inter- 


on  Is  raised  In  the 
V.  Krulewitch," 
Is  the  first  time  It 
the   Federal   court. 
Government  in  a 
a  statement  excul- 
Federal  agents  be- 
s  counsel  entitled 
with  a  view  to  using 
of  the  witness  and 
impeach  her?   While 
opinion  that  state- 
authorities 
and  that  the 
8  case  should 
to  inspection   by 
held   that 
the  witness' 
competent  evidence, 
to  examine  It  in 
the  procedural   pre- 
proper  foundation 
the  statement,  etc. 
s  applied  that  when 
communications 
the  matter  to  which 
longer  suppress  the 
1  be    Kruleteitch   case, 
s  cotmsel,   the 
statement  to  ascer- 
in  fact  did  contra- 
and  this  procedure 
ed  lu  United  States  v. 


trli  1 


docui  nent 


W:lS 


erroneo  is 


•CO.  A.  3,  Me.  tr 
«  C  C.  A.  3.  Nos.  t06 
Auf  6.  1M4. 

**Soois  Aspscts,  etc., 
•0.  C.  A.3.  1M3.  136 

outcoMMUnng  this 

L.  sd.  646. 
■  United  8tcte$  r.  CoUn 

otbsr  rsosnt 

eonrt.  Vntted  Statet  v 

863)  and  Vntted  States 

ad  603). 


Judge,  after  examl- 
defendant's  covm- 
and  sealed  it  as 
appeal  from  the  con- 
the  court  concluded 
contradictory   and 
Reused  of  the  right  of 
error;  in  the  Cohen 
found  that  the  state- 
value  and  that  the 
Undetermined  Is 
!  tated  In  my  last  ad- 
Eis  to  criminal  cases,** 
eiittled  as  to  clvU  lltl- 
li  I  Hoffman  v.  Palmer.*' 
coifisel   Is  permitted  to 
of  a  Government 
d^ides  to  make  no  use 
prosecitlon  introduce  it  in 

assulne  that  an  appellate 

oncluslve  evidence  to 

a  criminal  case  than 

^  erdict  in  a  civil  suit 

hat  this  follows  from 

that  a  defendant 

beyond  a  reasonable 

preponderance  of  credible 

In  a  civil  case.    How- 

of  Appeals  In  this 

the  Cohen  case,  has 

that  "the  certainty 

Is  that  of  ths  Jury 

to  support  a 

a  criminal  ons."** 


eiss 


•a  Bctsnt 


c^eddsd  Aug.  1,  1644. 
310,  336. 337.  decided 


nipra,  at  p.  367. 
P.  3d  976;  afl'd  with- 
In  316  U.  8. 106,  67 


poiat 


supra,  dtinc  two 

determinations   by   the   same 

Fetnherg  (140  F.  ad 

'.  AndoUehek  (143  P. 


The  now  famous  McNabb  case,"  dealing 
with  the  admissibility  of  confessions,  to 
which  I  gave  considerable  attention  in  my 
prevlotis  address,**  has  had  a  rather  inter- 
esting sequel.  After  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versal of  the  conviction  of  murder  In  the  sec- 
ond degree,  upon  the  new  trial  the  defend- 
ants were  convicted  of  voluntary  man- 
slaughter and  this  verdict  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals."  It  now  ap- 
pears from  additional  evidence  of  the  clrctmi- 
stances  surrounding  the  giving  of  the  con- 
fessions that  the  accused  actually  were  ar- 
raigned before  and  committed  by  a  United 
States  Commissioner  shortly  after  apprehen- 
sion, thus  obviating  the  principal  objection 
which  the  Supreme  Court  professed  in  its 
decision  to  have  to  the  admission  of  the  con- 
fessions, viz,  that  they  were  obtained  by  per- 
sistent questioning  by  arresting  officers  before 
unduly  postponed  commitment.  However, 
the  court  subsequently  explained  (as  I  had 
anticipated)  that  it  had  not  meant  to  de- 
nounce all  confessions  obtained  during  a 
period  of  Illegal  detention  before  arraign- 
ment but  only  those  which  were  coerced  by 
false  promises  or  real  threat.  Illegal  deten- 
tion being  one  means  of  possible  coercion.** 

A  case  was  tried  In  the  southern  district 
before  me  a  few  months  ago  ••  which  brought 
Into  focus  a  New  York  statute  which  has  not 
yet  received  much  Judicial  construction." 
The  plaintiffs  were  five  seriously  Injured  sol- 
diers and  the  representative  of  one  deceased. 
A  policeman  employed  by  the  defendant  town, 
responding  with  due  diligence  to  a  black-out 
summons  In  his  car,  as  was  his  duty,  came 
Into  collision  with  the  rear  of  a  column  of 
soldiers  marching  in  formation  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  highway.  While  this  viola- 
tion of  section  85  of  the  Vehicle  and  Trafllo 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York  may  ordinarily 
be  considered  by  the  Jury  in  determining  the 
contributory  negligence  of  the  pedestrian,  I 
held  as  a  matter  of  law  that  It  was  not  a  fac- 
tor here  because  the  soldiers  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superior 
officer. 

The  town's  defense  "  was  based  on  section 
40  of  the  New  York  State  War  Emergency 
Act."  which  grants  Immunity  from  liability 
for  Injtiry  or  death  to  persons  or  damage  to 
property  resulting  from  any  activity  of  a 
person  while  he  is  "In  good  faith  carrying  out, 
complying  with,  or  attempting  to  comply 
with  any  law  or  duly  promulgated  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  •  •  •  relating  to  civilian 
protection."    It  was  for  the  Jtiry  to  pass  on 


•'Afc^obb  V.  United  States  (318  U.  8.  3Z2, 
63  S.  Ct.  608.  87  L.  ed.  810) . 

V  Some  Aspects,  etc..  supra,  at  p.  388. 

••  C.  C.  A.  6.  1944.  142  F.  2d  604.  The  new 
sentence  Imposed  on  the  defendants  was  9 
years  and  3  months  against  the  previous  sen- 
tence of  45  years. 

**  United  States  v.  Mitchell  (64  8.  Ct.  896.  86 
L.  ed.  812);  see  also  Sykes  v.  United  States 
((App.  D.  C.  1944)  143  F.  2d  140). 

••  Smith  et  al.  v.  Town  of  Orangetovon  et  aU 
(Civil  No.  24-403);  opinion  dated  September 
15.  1944.  denying  motion  by  plaintiffs  to  est 
aside  verdict  for  defendant  and  for  a  new  UlAt 
Is  as  yst  unrsportsd. 

•*Tbe  only  dlseorsrsd  casss  eoncsming  th* 
statute  are :  Oaglio  v.  City  of  New  York  ({CO. 
A.  3,  1944)  143  F,  3d  004);  Jones  r.  Oray  (367 
App.  Div.  343,  46  N,  T.  8.  3d  619);  Ufaro  v. 
Bee  Cab  Corporation  (160  Misc.  786,  43  W.  T. 
8.  ad  737). 

••  Ths  employer  town  was  derivatively  llabto 
by  virtue  of  sec.  80  (c)  of  the  General  Mtt* 
nlclpal  Law,  which  provides  that  the  town 
shall  save  harmless  any  policeman  for  ths 
negligent  operation  of  bis  automobile  In  ptir- 
suance  of  bu  duties. 

"L.  1942.  ch.  445,  reenacted  by  L.  1943,  eh. 
644,  eflecUve  from  Ilay  1,  1942,  to  July  1, 
1946, 
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the  good  faith  at  the  policeman,  after  they 
had  determined  that  he  had  acted  negli- 
gently. Contrary  to  the  plaintiffs'  conten- 
tion, I  took  the  view  that  negligence  could 
not  negative  good  faith,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  true  If  the  statute  Is  not  to  be  ren- 
dered meaningless;  If  there  were  no  negli- 
gence, there  could  be  no  liability  In  any  event. 
Thus  It  Is  only  when  negligence  is  present 
that  the  statutory  Immunity  has  efficacy. 

A  liberal  Jury  recently  awarded  $60,000  to 
a  railroad  employee  whose  leg  was  ampu- 
tated 3' 2  Inches  above  the  knee  but  whose 
injury  was  such  that  In  all  probability  he 
could  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  limb  and 
could  resvime  the  occupation  of  building 
superintendent  which  he  had  pursued  before 
going  to  work  for  '.he  railroad.  Despite  my 
very  strong  opposition  to  the  court  substitut- 
ing its  Judgment  for  that  of  12  Impartial  lay 
persons  whom  our  system  entrusts  with  the 
task  of  ascertaining  what  amounts  to  "fair" 
compensation  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances involved,  I  nevertheless  felt  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  verdict  here  to  640,000,"^ 
which  plaintiff  accepted.  No  previous  allow- 
ance of  such  an  amount  for  the  loss  of  one 
leg  could  be  discovered.  I  felt  that  It  was 
not  merely  a  difference  of  opinion  which  had 
resulted  in  such  an  award  but  rather  that 
the  Jury  must  have  been  motivated  by  im- 
proper factors  In  reaching  their  determina- 
tion. Only  in  such  a  case  Is  It  in  the  Interest 
of  Justice  for  the  court  to  modify  the  Jury's 
allowance. 

Rule  30  of  the  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  authorizes  the  court  to 
appoint  expert  witnesses  of  Its  own  selection, 
although  this  would  rarely  be  necessary  In  a 
criminal  case.  It  Is  in  civil  litigation  that  the 
need  for  this  reform  Is  greatest,  there  pres- 
ently being  no  like  provision  in  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure.  In  many  negligence  cases, 
wherein  recovery  is  sought  for  personal  in- 
juries, the  opinions  of  the  physicians  for  the 
respective  sides  are  at  wide  variance.  Too 
often  this  disparity  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
agreement but  of  out-and-out  perjury.  Law- 
yers and  Judges  know  from  their  experience, 
too,  that  the  most  capable  and  honest  physi- 
cians sometimes  make  the  poorest  witnesses, 
whUe  the  glib  professional  experts,  who  are 
better  actors  than  physicians,  make  the  bet- 
ter impression  on  the  Jury. 

I  recall  a  case  tried  before  me  not  so  long 
ago  in  which  five  physicians  called  by  the 
plaintiff  testified  that  the  X-rays  proved  that 
the  plaintiff  had  suffered  a  fracture,  which 
was  followed  by  five  physicians  testifying  for 
the  defendant  from  the  same  X-rays  that  the 
alleged  "fcondltlon  wbs  only  a  shadow  on  the 
plates  and  that  defendant  had  In  fact  not 
stistalned  a  fracture  at  all.   Of  what  value  was 
this  testimony  to  the  Jury?    They  were  asked 
to  pass  upon  a  medical  question  of  which 
they  had  no  personal  knowledge  and  upon 
which  the  so-called  expert  evidence  was  so 
conflicting  as  to  relegate  the  determination  to 
mere  guess  or  surmise— and  I  suppose  that  Is 
What  thsy  d*.d.    I  havs  long  advocatsd  tbs 
•stabiuhmsnt  of  a  panel  of  impartial  pbirsl- 
elans  from  which  ths  court  may  sslsct  ons  lo 
6  esse  such  as  this  to  pass  upon  ths  dlsputsd 
point.    Hs  would  bs  rsquirsd  to  furnish  ths 
dourt  with  ths  original  of  hu  report  and  ths 
Ittlfftnts  with  coplss  and  hs  would  on  trial 
bs  subjset  to  any  dsslrsd  woss-e«amlnatloa 
This  wotild  appear  to  be  an  aid  to  rsally  en- 
ll|bunlng  tbe  Jury  on  matters  which  are  too 
ttrhnhml  for  laymen  to  comprehend  and  on 
which  bopslsssly  conflicting  tesUmooy  only 
adds  to  eonfuslon« 


It  was  never  contemplated,  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  that  the  Federal 
courts  should  try  the  wide  variety  of  actlona 
over  which  they  have  been  given  or  have  as- 
sumed Jurisdiction  umder  auttx>rlty  of  the 
interstate-commerce  clause;  rather,  these  is- 
sues were  reserved  for  State  control  and  the 
State  courts.  It  goss  almost  without  saying 
that  courts  should  make  progress  with  tbe 
times  and  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
accorded  an  elasticity  which  will  permit  its 
being  adapted  to  changing  conditions.  How- 
ever, courts  and  legislative  bodies  should  not, 
tmder  the  guise  of  changing  conditions, 
amend  the  Constitution  to  an  extent  which 
Is  In  conflict  with  the  fundamental  purposes 
and  Intent  of  that  revered  document.  The 
Constitution  provides  by  Its  own  terms  the 
manner  In  which  it  Is  u)  be  amended  and 
there  should  be  no  resorting  to  short  cuts. 
The  continuance  of  the  way  of  life  tinder 
which  We  have  chosen  to  live  depends  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  fundamentals  which 
our  founding  fathers  so  painstakingly  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Where,  oh  where.  Is  stare  decisis?  It  was 
once  an  honored  member  of  society,  regarded 
as  a  respectable  companion  for  lawyers  and 
Judges  and  bearing  an  excellent  reputation. 
It  was  considered  a  trustworthy  authority 
and  guide  in  the  law,  upon  which  the  courts 
placed  great  reliance.  Attorneys  could  ad- 
vise their  clients  on  the  basis  of  substantive 
decisions  which  controlled  the  matter  in- 
volved and  contracts  could  be  drawn  without 
the  fear  that  a  Judicial  turn-about  of  estab- 
lished doctrine  would  render  nugatory  the 
rights  arising  from  the  agreement.  But  stare 
decisis  has  lately  become  an  outcast.  It  is 
being  regarded  as  an  undesirable  associate,  to 
be  treated  contemptuously  and  entitled  to 
little  credence;  and  this  has  dire  forebodings. 
Lawyers  begin  to  bring  suits  in  the  very  face 
of  decisions  directly  against  them  on  the 
chance  that  stare  decisis  may  not  be  a  friend 
of  this  appellate  court.  Litigants  will  not 
settle  where  both  sides  have  a  chance  for  ulti- 
mate favorable  dlspositon  of  their  case  even 
at  its  worst.  Parties  know  not  bow  to  con- 
tract, for  no  form  of  provision  guarantees  sta- 
bility, even  if  previously  tested  in  the  courts. 
The  administration  of  Justice  cannot  save  It- 
self from  disrepute  If  bar  and  public  are  put 
adrift  on  the  sea  of  doubt  with  no  assurance 
that  what  was  adjudicated  only  yesterday  will 
hold  true  today. 

It  is  true  that  decisions  are  but  evidence 
of  the  law  and  not  the  law  Itself  ••  but  the  or- 
derly administration  of  Justice  requires  that 
the  lower  courts  be  bound  by  decisions  of 
the  highest  tribunal  and  that  those  decisions 
follow  some  pattern  of  consistency.  I  am 
not  advocatiiig  slavish  adherence  to  author- 
ity but  deviation  should  have  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  certain  basis  than  a  philosophic 
desire  for  a  hasty  millennium.  If  new  con- 
ditions have  arisen,  modification  of  prior 
pronouncemenu  may  well  be  warranted  and 
desirable  and  will  have  a  sound  foundation 
to  grow  on  but  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
dsvslopmsnt,  ths  soonsr  stars  decisis  is  re- 
InsUted.  the  sooner  wiU  the  star  of  Justice 
brighten. 

Wblttler  has  aptly  phrased  a  definition  of 
Jtutice  as  "ths  hope  of  all  who  suffer,  tbe 
drsad  of  all  who  wrong."  That  esrtalnly  U 
wbal  Justice  should  be  and  to  tbe  extent 
that  It  Is  not,  ths  Joint  obligation  of  bench 
and  bar  Is  to  naaks  it  so.  Only  by  whole- 
hearted recognition  of  this  obligation  and  tu 
conscientious  ptirsult.  may  ws  look  for  ss- 
osndancy  In  public  acclaim  of  tbs  worthy 
profession  to  which  we  are  endeared. 


lt*t  Time  for  the  GdTemmeat  to  Blakt 
Good  to  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

or  Missotna 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OP  REPRBSENTATHnDi 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  should  do 
something  about  the  price  of  lespedeza 
seed  which  is  now  down  to  less  than  4 
cents  per  pound  with  the  demand  poor 
at  that  price.  The  Government  called 
upon  the  farmers  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction of  lespedeza.  and  now  it  has  left 
them  holding  the  sack  again,  because 
they  have  done  their  Job  too  well.  Just 
how  well  they  have  done  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  estimated  yield 
this  year  will  be  266,400,000  pounds  as 
compared  to  163,620.000  pounds  of  seed 
last  year  and  the  estimated  yield  in  Mis- 
souri, lespedeza  belt  of  America,  will  be 
104.400,000  pounds  this  year  as  compared 
to  55.100,000  pounds  in  1843.  The  yield 
in  the  Nation  is  estimated  to  be  63  per- 
cent larger  this  year  than  last  and  the 
yield  in  Missouri  is  89  percent  larger  than 
last  year. 

In  discussions  with  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration and  other  Federal  agencies, 
I  find  they  manifest  little  or  no  concern 
with  this  problem.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  price  control  let  us  put  It  on  les- 
pedeza seed  too. 


-Cunningham  T.  Penn.  B.  B.  Co.  (66  F. 
8upp.  1013) . 


•^BarnetU  v.  West  Virginia  BtaU  Bd.  of 
Education  (47  F.  Supp.  281, 3»:  afld.  t»  V.  8. 


St  Lawrence  Waterway  and  Power  Project 
Obsenrationt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MnrrrssoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  comment  in  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  as  a  post-war  project. 
I  am  very  happy  over  this  publicity,  be- 
cause the  more  that  people  inform  them- 
selves about  this  development,  the  more 
convinced  they  will  be  that  It  Is  one  of  th« 
essential  and  most  worth-while  plans  to 
help  out  in  the  unemployment  that  wiU 
follow  World  War  No.  3. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion 
about  necessary  legislation.  In  order  to 
surt  thB  project,  we  tiear  ft  great  deal 
of  discussion  to  the  effect  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  t>e  submitted  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty.  As  one  would  expect 
this  issue  has  t)een  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents of  tbe  project  as  an  easy  way  of 
defeating  it. 
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My  colleasues  will  remember  that  In 
1941,  In  the  Ssventy-seventh  Congress, 
the  Honorable  Judge  Mansfkld.  the 
chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee,  introduced  a  bill  to  approve 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  ox* 
which  I  am  a  member,  sat  through  2 
months  cf  argxunent  pro  and  con,  and 
alter  hearing  representations  by  the  op- 
ponents, as  are  made  now  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  that  the  arrangement  with 
Canada  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty, 
the  committee  retained  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation  and  reported  it  favorably 
to  the  House  by  a  2-to-l  vote.  The 
attaclc  on  Pearl  Harbor  delayed  action  on 
the  bill.  I  introduced  a  bill  to  approve 
this  agreement  with  Canada  similar  to 
Judge  Mamsfiels's.  and  I  plan  to  continue 
to  press  for  action  in  this  and  the  next 
session  of  Congress  along  the  same  lines. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Hcase  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  the  Soventy-elghth  Congress  were 
convinced  that  this  was  a  proper  subject 
of  Joint  legislation.  The  State  Depart- 
ment's case  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  method  is  conclusive. 

Tfie  St.  Lawrence  project,  along  with 
other  constructive  proposals,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  any  post-war  program,  and 
v.'e  should  not  allow  obstructionist  ele- 
ments in  this  country  to  pit  sectional 
special  interests  against  the  public 
~"Vllfare  by  legalistic  subterfuges. 


WIS 


Hall  of  Tenncsseo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 


or  n 

Sf  THX  HOU8S  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  OORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial: 
MOLL  or 


It  wUl  take  bmM  Amerleasa  a  long  tlm*  to 
t»t  UMd  to  thtnkinf  of  Cordell  Hull  m  not 
being  Bmntarj  of  state  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  iiate  M  being  other  than  Cordell  Hull. 
Mr.  Hull  hu  held  longer  than  any  other  num 
In  our  history  the  otOce  from  which  he  tuui 
Just  resigned.  He  hae  held  It  with  a  dis- 
tinction that  ranks  him  among  the  first  half 
doaen  of  our  great  State  Secretaries.  His 
loog  tenure  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
•dUere  mar*  than  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
■on.  enpeetelly  since  it  paralleled  the  most 
critical  period  that  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  have  undergone. 

Mr.  Hull  came  from  Tennessee  and  from  a 
rural  environment.  He  was  born  in  a  log 
cabin,  though  not  to  dire  poverty.  He 
practiced  law  in  a  small  town  and  rode  as  a 
circuit  judge  through  other  small  towns. 
These  early  experiences,  close  to  nature  and 
doae  to  men  dealing  directly  with  natxuv. 
gave  him  a  simplicity  of  outlook  which  he 
never  lost.  He  understood  ImsIc  economic 
I  because  be  saw  them  without  need- 
eomplcslty.  What  he  learned  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley  he  believed  had  a  world- 


took 


with  3U 


fliianced. 
o 


understai  ding 


wide  application.    It 
blned  with  a  complete 
that  won  him  respect 
in  Congress  and  spread 
rr.any  nations  when  he 
higher  post. 

Prom  the  beginning 
to  diplomacy  was  by  the 
atlon   was   the   domes1|ic 
terested  him  most 
related  subject  that 
national  boundaries, 
eral    Income    tax 
could  not  have  been 
without  equivocation 
Democratic  Party  whlA 
for  t'.ie   kind   of   tarlfl 
stimulate  exports  by 
never  lent  himself  to 
this  Nation  or  any 
run  enrich  Itself  by  selJ  I 
than  it  bought.     In 
he  held  that  trade  had 
patiently  and  hopefull 
It  so. 

He  looked  oitt  into 
1933-44  with 
that  war  would  come 
were    taken   to    avoid 
Roosevelt's  backing  he 
steps  as  public  opinion 
port.    We  cannot  look 
can  diplomacy  of  the 
that  it  was  flawless, 
sometimes    edmlnistra 
legislative.     Isolatlcnisti 
there  never  was  a  ti 
defended   the   Isolatloifist 
economic   and   politics  1 
began  to  crash  he  turqed 
and  his  success  there, 
is  dramatically  Impress  I 

In  the  last  analysis 
every  strong  President 
of  State.     The   Cordel 
Roosevelt   policy.     Bu( 
been  no  nonentity,  no 
mere  yes-saying  advise  r 
form  the  Roosevelt 
and   bravest   parts   of 
enough  for  two  men 

He  retires  In  honor 
approaching  victory 
peace.    The  thanks 
tlon  go  with  him.  and 
soon  recover  and  agal 
country    the    benefit 
experience. 


this  outlook,  com- 

ntellectvuU  integrity, 

d^lng  his  Icmg  career 

that  respect  among 

Qoved,  in  1933,  to  bis 


Mr.  Hull's  approach 
economic  road.   Tax- 
subject   that   in- 
int^rnatlonal  trade  the 
him  beyond  the 
ie  fathered  the  Ped- 
which    this   war 
He  belonged 
that  wing  of  the 
has  always  fought 
system  that  v/ould 
a<cepting  Imports..    He 
he  superstition  that 
nation  could  in  the  long 
ng  a  great  deal  more 
tl^eory  and  in  practice 
to  be  reciprocal,  and 
he  labored  to  make 


t  le 


Report  on  United  Sta  es 
Trainiof  StatioUf  Shi  epibead 


EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 


Ol' 


HON.  JAMES  J 

or  mw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.  HEPPERNAN 


cently  I  made  an  in  pection  tour  of  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Tra  ning  Station  of  the 
United  States  Marit  me  Service.  I  was 
so  favorably  impress  ;d  with  this  station 
and  the  wonderful  work  being  done,  un- 
der the  able  direction  of  Capt.  John  L. 
Beebe,  superintendei  it,  in  training  mer- 


chant seamen,  that 


should  be  made  ava  table  to  the  public; 
therefore,  imder  leai  e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rzccai ,  I  include  a  report 
prepared  for  me  on  tl  le  2  years  of  activity 
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troubled  world  of 
eyes.    He  knew 
unless  drastic  steps 
it.      With    President 
ook  as  many  of  thoce 
seemed  ready  to  sup- 
jack  over  the  Amcri- 
]  ast  12  years  and  say 
Mistakes  were  made, 
ive    and    sometimes 
died     hard.    But 
when  Cordell  Hull 
view.     When  the 
systems   of   Europe 
to  Latin  America, 
not  quite  complete, 
ve. 

in  decisive  matters 

is  his  own  Secretary 

Hull   policy  Is   the 

Secretary  Hull   has 

signer  of  papers,  no 

He  has  helped  to 

policy — the  best 

it.     There   Is  credit 

tHere. 

and  In  the  light  of 

hopes  for  lasting 

good  will  of  a  Na- 

prayera  that  he  may 

be  able  to  give  his 

Df    his    wisdom    and 


aitd 


for  sign 


aid 
ar  d 


Maritinie  Serrice 


HEFFERNAN 

TOIK 


lEPRBSENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  Not  ember  29, 1944 


Mr,  Speaker,  re- 


I  decided  a  report 


at  the  United  States  Maritime  Service 
Training  Station,  Sheepshead  Bay, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

Two  years  ago,  on  September  1,  1942,  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Training  Station  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service  was  opened 
as  the  largest  unit  in  a  great  pioneering 
program  to  educate  men  on  a  mass  produc- 
tion scale  for  duty  with  the  Nation's  war- 
born  maritime  fleet. 

The  station,  planned  for  training  10,000 
men  at  a  time,  came  off  the  drawing  boards 
as  the  largest  school  for  merchant  seamen 
ever  established. 

Prior  to  national  consideration  of  this  situ- 
ation, a  few  of  the  States  had  established 
mptttime  training  schools,  with  a  variety  of 
educational  methods  and  standards. 

It  was  not  until  passage  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  by  Congress  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  recognized  the  need  for 
a  planned  educational  program  as  part  of 
ths  resolve  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the 
future  of  America's  shipping  Industry. 

That  act  of  1936,  as  amended,  etates  in 
part: 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  its  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  that  the  United  States  shall  have 
a  merchant  marine  •  •  •  composed  of 
the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
types  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  efll- 
cient  citizen  personnel." 

The  United  States  Maritime  Service  was 
created  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
train  and  upgrade  men  and  olScers  for  the 
passenger  ships,  the  freighters  and  the  tank- 
ers. In  the  summer  of  1942  a  Presidential 
Executive  order  transferred  the  supervision 
of  training  to  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. 

Shortly  before  this  transfer  of  authority 
was  effected,  plans  were  started  for  creation, 
in  the  New  York  area,  of  a  huge  maritime 
service  station  for  training  apprentice  sea- 
men. The  Government  purchased  a  tract  of 
125  acres  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn.  It  was  land  that,  as  Manhat- 
tan and  Oriental  Beaches,  was  known  to 
millions  as  a  municipal  bathing  resort. 

The  1^5  acres  were  divided.  46  being  as- 
signed for  the  present  Manhattan  Beach 
Coast  Guard  station.  3  acres  for  a  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  hospital,  and  the 
remaining  76  acres  for  the  Maritime  Service. 

On  September  1  authority  for  control  cf  the 
as  yet  twfinlshed  station  was  transferred  to 
the  training  organization  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration. 

On  that  day  the  first  group  of  trainees  went 
aboard.  The  sight  that  confronted  them 
was  typical  of  conditions  at  many  new  train- 
ing unite  acroee  the  country  as  the  Nation 
girded  for  defense. 

The  physical  plant  comprised  one  com- 
pleted building,  numerous  others  in  various 
stages  of  construction:  muddy,  rutted  streets. 
The  liandicaps  were  tremendous  for  launch- 
ing a  training  program  for  many  phases  of 
which  no  precedent  was  available. 

Construction,  creation  of  administrative 
machinery,  and  training  all  progressed  to- 
gether. And  as  the  physical  plant  grew, 
more  and  more  men  were  assigned  aboard. 
It  quickly  reached  Its  capacity  of  lO.COO 
trainees  as  the  urgency  of  shipping  intensi- 
fied. 

On  December  4,  1942.  the  first  graduate  of 
the  station  was  certificated  and  assigned  to 
duty  with  the  merchant  fleet. 

The  record  since  those  early  days  la  mag- 
nificent. By  the  middle  of  October  1944 — 
25  months  after  the  station  gates  first 
opened— almost  50,000  men  had  been  trained 
and  shipped  out.  The  Importance  of  this 
training  is  emphasized  when  it  Is  borne  In 
mind  that  the  total  manpower  strength  of 
the  merchant  fleet  la  160,000. 


With  Its  lOOOO-man  capacity,  the  Sheeps- 
head Bay  Station  has  produced  two-thirds 
cf  the  seamen  trained  by  the  Maritime 
Service. 

These  graduates  have  gone  down  to  the 
eea  as  ordinary  seamen  and  acting  AB's  in 
the  deck  department.  They  handle  the  tasks 
of  wipers,  firemen,  watertenders,  oilers,  and 
junior  engineers  in  the  engine  department. 
Thousands  have  gone  out  to  serve  as  mess- 
men  or  cooks  and  bakers  in  the  stewards' 
department.  Other  thousands  have  shipped 
in  the  dual  capacity  of  junior  assistant 
purser-pharmacist's  mate. 

All  of  these  men  are  now  serving  as  skilled 
seamen  in  their  chosen  specialty  on  ships 
that  cross  every  sea  to  every  tattle  front. 
The  training  has  been  a  tremendous  job  of 
conversion,  for  many  of  these  men  came  from 
mldcontinent.  from  the  prairie  towns,  the 
Mountain  States,  the  farming  centers.  In 
many  instances,  the  waters  surrounding  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Station  were  the  first  salt 
water  they  had  ever  seen. 

In  a  period  of  from  3  to  6  months,  depend- 
ing upon  the  training  chosen,  these  novice 
mariners  have  been  shaped  and  groomed  for 
their  work  afloat.  Under  the  old  "before 
the  mast"  method,  months  instead  of  weeks 
and  years  Instead  of  months  were  needed 
to  attain  such  knowledge  and  ability. 

Besides  these  thousands  of  apprentice  sea- 
men, the  Sheepshead  Bay  Station  has  trained 
as  Hospital  Corps  men  hundreds  of  pursers 
who  have  already  had  time  at  sea  and  who 
have  been  sent  back  for  the  additional 
training. 

The  specialized  facilities  and  highly  effec- 
tive training  methods  developed  at  the  sta- 
tion have  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Caast  Guard.  The 
armed  services  have  availed  themselves  of 
these  facilities  and  cooperated  to  such  a 
degree  that  an  Impressive  number  of  spe- 
cialists have  received  some  of  their  training 
at  Sheepshead  Bay. 

The  patriotism  of  the  record  Is  pointed 
by  simple  reference  to  the  casualty  ftsts  of 
the  battlefronts  of  the  world.  For  these 
heroes  of  the  merchant  ships,  these  men  who 
deliver  the  goods  without  which  the  Army 
and  Navy  would  be  Impotent,  have  seen 
action,  have  been  wounded  and  have  died 
wherever  the  tides  of  war  have  carried. 

Scores  of  Sheepshead  Bay  men  have  been 
killed  and  listed  as  missing  In  action  in  the 
South  Pacific,  at  Anzlo.  at  Barl,  at  Salerno, 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  on  the  long  death 
run  to  Murmansk.  Many  others  are  prison- 
ers of  war. 

The  enemy  draws  no  line  of  distinction 
between  the  soldier  or  sailor  and  the  mer- 
chant seaman  who  battles  bis  slow  way  on 
burdened  freighters  across  the  seven  seas. 
In  many  cases  the  submarine  and  the  tor- 
pedo plane  have  made  the  merchant  ship  and 
tanker  their  prime  objective. 

The  training  organization  which  has 
achieved  this  record  ha*  in  many  ways  ex- 
plored new  fields  of  education  and  perfected 
new  methods.  The  objectives  of  the  train- 
ing program  were  quite  clearly  established 
in  the  beginning,  but  the  methods  of  at- 
tainment were  not  so  clear.  Curricxilum 
content,  organization  of  schedules  and  peda- 
gogical methods  were  under  constant  de- 
bate. Old  line  procedure  was  leavened  with 
variations.  The  training  program  at  Sheeps- 
head Bay  is  divided  into  a  preliminary  train- 
ing, branch  and  six  branches  of  advanced  in- 
structure.  These  courses  are:  Deck;  engine; 
cooks  and  bakers;  Hospital  Corps;  chief 
steward's  course. 

Apprentice  seamen,  during  the  prelimi- 
nary training  course  of  6  weeks,  may  apply 
for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses  except 
Chief  Steward,  which  requires  sea  time  as 
a  prerequisite.  In  addition,  the  trainees  may 
compete  for  entry  into  the  United  States 
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Maritime  Service  Radio  School  or  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy. 

Further  opportunities  for  advancement  are 
provided  for  men  of  outstanding  ability. 
They  may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  Army 
Transport  Corpw  after  completing  the  deck 
or  engine  course;  engine  trainees  may  go 
to  Turbo-Electric  or  Pumpman  Schools. 

No  time  is  lost  getting  the  new  apprentice 
seaman  launched  on  his  program  of  training. 
New  preliminary  training  sections  start  go- 
ing to  school  every  day  from  Monday  through 
Friday. 


America   Trails    Britain   in   Educational 
Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'    Wednesday,  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment issued  by  the  National  Commission 
for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  Through 
Education. 

I  am  certain  that  while  we  are  all 
vitally  interested  in  the  war  effort,  we 
are  also  interested  in  our  educational 
program  here  at  home.  Personally  I 
have  been  concerned  at  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress of  vitally  needed  educational  meas- 
ures in  this  Congress,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  months  to  come  that 
progress  will  be  greater. 

The  statement  follows: 

One  of  the  meet  outstanding  educational 
advances  during  the  war  period  was  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament's  passage  of  the  new  Educa- 
tion Act  on  August  3,  1944.  after  7>2  months 
of  careful  deliberation.  This  represents  the 
greatest  advance  in  the  hlstor  of  education 
in  Oreat  Britain.  It  is  significant  to  nots 
that  during  the  time  when  this  act  was  one 
of  the  major  interests  of  the  British  ParlUi- 
ment,  the  Federal  aid  for  education  bill  was 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  far- 
seeing  laymen  and  educators,  this  bill  has 
received  shabby  treatment  and  eomparatively 
•light  consideration,  notwithstanding  Its 
great  Importance  to  tlie  national  welfare. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  British 
Education  Act  is  the  raising  of  the  compul- 
sory school  age  from  14  to  16  fears,  and  to 
16  years  by  1947,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as 
possible.  The  bill  also  provides  that  all  chil- 
dren between  16  and  18  who  leave  school  to 
work  shall  receive  compulsory  part-time  edu- 
cation. These  new  British  requirements, 
when  fully  in  effect,  wUl  exceed  those  of  any 
State  in  this  country.  A  majority  of  the 
laws  in  the  48  States  permit  withdrawal  from 
school  at  14  for  the  purpose  of  work  and 
do  not  require  school  attendance  of  any  kind 
after  16. 

Nursery  schools  will  be  provided  In  In- 
creasing nvimbers,  and  technical  and  adult 
education  will  be  greatly  extended  and  will 
be  made  available  to  aU  sections  of  Great 
Britain. 

Contrary  to  the  common  practice  in  the 
United  States,  all  children  In  Great  Britain 
will  receive  medical  inspection  and  medical 
treatment  free.  Provision  has  also  been 
made  for  free  meals  and  milk  for  school  chil- 
dren.   This  new  act  alao  makes  special  pro- 


vision for  education  of  children  bandicappsd 
physically  or  mentally. 

The  annual  additional  cost  of  this  bill 
when  fully  in  operation  will  be  over  $323,- 
000.000.  Comparable  expenditures  in  the 
United  States,  in  proportion  to  cur  greater 
population  would  amount  to  over  tl.OOOXXX).- 
000  Increase  in  school  expenditures  anniially. 

The  National  Commission  for  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  Through  Education  calls  public 
attention  to  the  Immediate  necessity  of  rais- 
ing the  educational  standards  in  the  United 
States.  The  education  of  its  citiaens  should 
be  the  first  concern  of  a  democracy. 


Honesty  Befint  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssAcuosrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  November  18. 1944, 
issue  of  the  New  York  Post,  entitled 
"Honesty  Begins  at  Home": 

HONESTT   BEGINS    AT    HOUB 

It  is  entU-ely  right  for  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  to  call  upon  Palestine's  Jews  to 
crush  the  terrorist  Stem  gang,  the  aieaailni 
cf  Lord  Moyne. 

But  we  don't  like  the  Implied  threat  that 
unless  the  terror  ceases  "many  like  myself 
wUl  have  to  reconsider  the  position  we  hive 
maintained  consistently  and  so  long  in  the 
past." 

What  position?    How  /xmslstently? 

There  would  t>e  no  SMi-n  gang  if  the  Brit- 
ish had  honored  their  Balfour  pledge,  their 
League  mandate,  their'  1024  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  There  would  be  no  Stem 
gang  if  the  British  had  not  shut  the  doors 
cf  the  promised  homeland  to  Hebrews. 

We  also  deplore  terror.  But  we  suggaet  to 
HU  Majesty's  Prime  Minister  that  if  he  wanto 
to  end  terror  In  Palestine,  he  look  Into  bis 
own  cabinet,  to  the  men  and  the  puiidee 
that  drove  a  handful  of  young  fanatics  to  a 
desperate,  misguided,  and  futile  action. 

And  speakUig  of  bU  position,  the  PrloM 
Minuter  should  recall  what  h'j  said  of  the 
1939  white  paper.  whUe  he  was  still  an  U.  P. 
"1  could  not  stand  by  and  see  solemn  en- 
gagements Into  which  Britain  has  entered 
before  the  world  set  aside." 

How  long  did  Winston  Churchill  adhere 
to  that  position  once  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister? 


Gailtj:  The  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  csuroaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  durlaf 
the  recent  political  campaign  a  great 
deal  was  heard  regarding  the  guilt  for 
Pearl  Harbor.    Wild,  unjustified  charges 
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almost  always  based  upon  partisan  con- 
ddermttons  were  leveled  at  the  President 
and  the  administration  in  general.  Now 
that  the  election  is  over,  perhaps  all  of 
us  can  take  a  more  objective  view  regard- 
ing this  matter. 

One  of  the  best  statements  that  I  have 
«ver  seen  is  that  written  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
eesriooB.  editor  of  the  California  Labor 
Review.  I  believe  Mr.  Sesslors*  editorial 
so  worthwhile  that  I  include  it  here  as  a 
part  of  mjr  extension  of  remarks: 
eviLTT:  Tax  amxbicai*  ptopuc 

Of  ccurie.  It  w»  UMVttitbto  ttaat  during  the 
Presldfntlal  campaign  the  cppositlon  would 
attempt  to  make  a  political  lootbail  o{  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  The  Republicans 
tried  to  blame  RooMvelt  for  it.  Tney  knew 
better,  tout  tiMy  thought  the  charge.  If 
mptattl  often  enough  in  the  dally  preaa, 
would  get  them  some  badly  needed  votes. 
No  dcubt  it  confused  some  people. 

But  the  fact  is  that  no  individual  or  group 
cf  IndlTiduals  was  responsible  for  Pearl  Har- 
bor—Mot  even  Short  and  Kimmei.  The  en- 
tire American  people  are  to  blame  for 
the  tragedy.  Long  before  the  Japanese 
dropped  their  bomlis  on  this  outpost.  Pearl 
Bartxir  was  a  state  of  mind.  Everybody  was 
agalivt  war — ergo,  there  could  bt  no  war.  and 
anybody  who  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
tt  was  a  warmonger.  Kverybody  in  those 
dafs.  including  the  writer  of  this  editorial, 
was  living  ui  a  fool's  paradise.  Along  with 
cur  insistence  on  living  in  "safe  and  splendid 
lealatlon"  was  a  smug  idea  that,  in  case  of 
the  very,  very  remote  possibility  that  any  na- 
tion should  have  the  cheek  to  attack  us.  we 
Would  take  a  few  weeks'  time  out  from  movies, 
dances,  beer-guzzllng.  golf,  and  fishing  and 
"clean  "em  tip."  Well,  we  got  sobered  up 
very  quiciUy.  Soon  it  will  be  3  years  that 
we  have  been  "cleaning  up"  the  Japanese 
tn  S  weeks  and  all  the  people  who  know  the 
facts  predict  that  It  will  be  another  2  years 
before  the  Japanese  are  crushed. 

The  cold  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Allied  Nations  liave  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
from  world  conquest  by  the  Axis  Powers. 
Bitter,  Hlrohlto.  and  Mussolini  committed 
•OHM  major  tactical  blunders — both  political 
and  military  If  they  had  not  made  these 
blunders,  the  United  States  of  America  itself 
would  now  be  subject  to  hundreds  of  Pearl 
Bart>nrs.  and  we  would  have  l>een  engaged 
in  a  terrible  defensive  war  that  might  have 
raged  for  a  generation  and.  with  luck,  con- 
elude  tn  nothing  worst  than  a  stalemate  and 
amwd  truce.  And  now.  Instead  of  getting 
-•so  OTCky  about  our  great  Navy,  cur  fine 
Army  and  cur  wonderful  productive  power 
which  has  made  us  the  "arsenal  of  democ- 
tacy."  we  ought  to  be  taking  more  time  out 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Russians,  the  Chinese. 
and  the  British.  Without  the  sacrifices  of 
life  (hundreds  of  timrs  our  own)  made  by 
the  demised  Radi,  Chinks,  and  Tiimles. 
the  United  States  would  now  l>e  going 
through  many  Londons,  Stallngrads,  Bel- 
grades.  Rotterdams.  and  WtLTsaws  of  its  own. 

Nor  must  we  forget  for  a  moment  (no  mat- 
ter what  we  think  of  the  Russians  otherwise) 
that  the  one  big  nation  which,  from  1034  on. 
tried  to  fight  the  paralyzing  Pearl  Harbor 
psydiology  and  pleaded  for  collective  secu- 
rity and  Jotnt  mUitary  action  against  ag- 
greartOB  was  the  Soviet  Union.  England. 
Franoa.  Poland.  Belgium.  Holland — they.  too. 
had  their  Pearl  Harbor  mentalities.  We  in 
the  United  States.  Britain,  and  Prance  were 
seriously  affected  with  Pearl  Hartiorltis  when 
we  nonchalantly  watched  the  Japanese  oc- 
cupy lianrhuria  and  refused  to  back  up 
■enry  Stimson's  demand  that  we  do  soom- 
thlng  about  it:  when  we  sat  back  and  watelied 
Bitter  and  MuasoUoi  aid  Franco  to  murder 


the  legal  people's  govemmen 
we  smugly  observed 
looting  helpless  Ethiopians 

So  let  us  be  done  with  this 
who  is  to  blame  for  Pearl 
what  high  Oovernment 
eventually  about  dlacipllnin 
mel  for  alleged  personal 
remains  that  we're  all 
be  punished,  so  let's 
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Hie  Propatcd  Twenty-sec  tad  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OP  liEMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  IIATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPilESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noveml^er  29, 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  aieaker.  in  con- 
nection with  toy  remaris  of  November 
27,  concerning  the  camp  lign  that  is  now 
being  waged  to  secure  he  adoption  of 
the  so-called  twenty-secf  nd  amendment, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  cUowing  States 
have  adopted  resolutioi  s  to  this  end: 
Alabama.  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana.  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan.  Mississippi,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Rhpde  Island,  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming. 

The  following  State 
be  pressured  by  a  hug ;  and  powerful 
lobby  to  pass  such  reso  utions  at  their 
next  session  in  1945:  Ari;;ona.  California, 
Colorado.  Connecticut.  Greorgia.  Idaho, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Mini  esota,  Missouri. 


Montana.      Nebraska. 


Hampshire.    New    Mexi:o.    New 


Dakota,   Ohio, 
^uth    Carolina. 


North   Carolina.    North 

Oklahoma.    Oregon, 

South  Dakota.  Tennesiee.   Utah,  Ver 

mont,  Washington,  anc   West  Virginia 


Rutk  G>waa  tad  Our 


^rmy^orsct 


REMAREI3 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  UASSMcavicm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  -tESENTATTVES 


Monday,  Novemb^  27,  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas  achusetts 
Speaker,  last  week  Rutli 
Associated  Press,  who 
favorably   known    to 
House,  as  she  served  fo; 
House  press  gallery,  sent 
story  from  overseas  of  a 


egislatures  will 


Nevada, 
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York, 
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Members   of   the 

months  in  the 

a  very  touching 

nurse.  Lt.  Fraok- 


ces  Slanger,  of  Massachusetts,  who  gave 
her  life  in  the  care  ot  our  wounded  sol- 
diers. One  night  in  her  tent  she  could 
not  sleep  because  she  was  thinking  of  the 
wounded  men,  so  she  arose  and  penned 
a  very  beautiful  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  spirit  of  our  wounded  men.  The 
next  morning  she  herself  was  killed  es 
she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  bed 
talking  to  two  other  Massachusetts 
nurses,  a  Lieutenant  Powers,  of  Lowell, 
and  one  other. 

Lieutenant  Slanger  typifies  the  spirit 
of  all  the  nurses  overseas.  I  visited  the 
tented  evacuation  hospital  myself  and 
found  that  the  nearer  they  were  to  the 
front  the  happier  the  nurses  were  in 
their  service.  They  felt  they  were  more 
needed  and  more  valuable  to  the 
wounded  there. 

BOSTON  ABMT  NTJSSX  DIES  LIKZ  HEBOES  SHI 
PBAISED 

(By  Ruth  Cowan) 

A  Untto)  States  Armt  Hosktal,  Somb- 
WHEKZ  i»  BrtcnjM.  November  21. — It  was 
nearly  2  o'clock  In  the  morning  but  Lt.  Pran- 
ces Slanger,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  could  not  sleep. 

Carefully  she  eased  out  cf  her  cot  so  as  not 
to  disturb  her  tentmates,  and  by  flashlight 
she  began  writing  down  some  of  the  things 
about  American  doughboys  they  had  been 
discussing  earlier  in  the  night. 

Their  conversation  had  been  prompted  by 
a  story  in  which  the  G.  I.'s  praised  the  nurses 
for  "roughing  It." 

"We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  our 
American  soldier  and  the  stuff  he  Is  made  of," 
she  wrote.  "The  wounded  do  not  cry.  Their 
buddies  come  first.  The  patience  and  deter- 
mination they  show,  the  courage  and  forti- 
tude they  have  Is  something  always  to  be- 
hold." 

The. next  morning  she  read  it  to  her  tent- 
mates.  Lt.  Elizabeth  Powers,  of  Lowell,  Masr.. 
chief  nurse  of  the  hospital  platoon;  Lt.  Chris- 
tine Cox,  Prides  Crossing.  Mass.,  and  Lt.  Mar- 
garet Bowler,  Westflsld.  Mass.,  and  said  she 
was  thinking  of  sending  it  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

They  encouraged  her,  and  signed  It  with 
her.   That  morning,  October  21.  she  mailed  It. 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
published  the  letter  November  7  under  the 
title  "Nurse  Writes  Editorial." 

But  the  soldier  editor  did  not  know  that 
nvirse  Slanger  was  killed  by  a  German  shell 
the  night  she  mailed  the  letter  and  had  been 
burled  In  the  mud  of  a  military  cemetery — 
the  first  American  nurse  In  the  European  war 
theater  to  die  from  enemy  action. 

And  at  the  head  of  her  grave  they  put  the 
Star  of  David. 

When  the  shell  burst  In  their  wea — the 
third  during  a  45-mlnute  barrage — Lieuten- 
ant Bowler  had  been  writing  a  letter.  Lieu- 
tenant Powers  was  tying  up  Christmas  pres- 
ents and  Lieutenant  Slanger  was  sitting  on 
the  cot  beside  her. 

Lieutenant  Slanger  was  struck  In  the 
abdomen  by  a  fragment.  The  other  two 
nurses   were  slightly  wounded. 

When  Capt.  Isadore  Schwartz,  of  Quincy, 
Mass..  reached  Lieutenant  Slanger  the  nurse 
was  conscious,  and  said: 

"I  am  dying." 

She  was  taken  to  the  field  hospital,  where 
she  died  a  half -hour  later. 

Lieutenant  Slanger  and  her  tentmates  had 
waded  ashore  on  a  Normandy  beach  head  on 
D-day  plus  four.  Two  hours  later  they  were 
on  duty  in  a  field  hospital  set  up  at  St. 
Mere  Eglise.  where  the  fighting  was  heavy. 
They  were  with  the  platoon  6  weeks  and 
helped  handle  3,000  casualUes. 
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Tobacco  Prices 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or   TZNNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bureaucrats  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow 
a  camel.  With  a  free  hand  they  squan- 
der billions,  but  pinch  pennies  when  they 
deal  with  the  farmer. 

In  1943,  the  bureaucrats  who  manipu- 
late and  exercise  control  over  the  prices 
at  which  the  farmers  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  other  States  that 
grow  hurley  tobacco  are  permitted  to  sell 
their  tobacco  fixed  a  theoretical  average 
price  of  41  cents  per  pound.  The  1943 
crop  was  of  a  high  grade.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  it.  The  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  stepped  in.  The  to- 
bacco companies  of  the  country  were  so 
eager  to  buy  the  1943  crop  of  hurley  to- 
bacco that  by  competitive  bidding  the 
buyers  upped  the  average  price  to  45.5 
cents  per  pound. 

There  is  now  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
cigarettes.  There  will  be  eager  bidding 
for  the  1944  crop.  This  crop  will  exceed 
in  pounds  the  1943  crop.  But  the  grade 
of  this  year's  crop  is  not  as  good  as  last 
year's  crop.  In  addition  to  this,  the  cost 
of  producing  this  year's  crop  is  much 
higher  than  it  was  last  year.  The  region 
in  Tennessee  where  hurley  is  grown  is 
In  a  war  production  area.  The  farms 
have  been  stripped  of  manpower  by  the 
selective  service  law.  From  my  District 
alone  45,000  boys  are  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice. Thousands  of  them  are  from  the 
farms.  The  farmers  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  wages  of  from  $7  to 
$25  per  day  paid  in  war  industries.  And 
this  year,  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  Vir- 
ginia were  hit  by  a  severe  drought.  The 
drought  in  Tennessee  was  the  worst  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  Pastures  were 
destroyed.  The  corn  and  hay  crops  were 
failures.  The  killing  of  pastures,  the 
lack  of  feed,  forced  our  farmers  to  sac- 
rifice their  dairy  and  beef  cattle.  On 
market  days  I  have  seen  miles  of  trucks 
loaded  with  cattle  around  our  stock- 
yards and  packing  plants  in  Knoxville. 
The  forced  sale  of  these  cattle  at  sacri- 
fice prices,  the  lack  of  feeds  have  infiicted 
a  loss  on  our  Tennessee  farmers,  many  of 
whom  are  tobacco  growers,  running  into 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  only  chance 
to  recoup  and  reduce  their  losses  is  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  their  tobacco  crops  for 
prices  the  tobacco  companies  are  willing 
to  pay  and  will  pay  unless  the  prices  are 
held  down  by  Washington  bureaucrats. 

The  men.  women  and  children  will 
bring  this  tobacco  in  from  the  farms  Just 
before  Christmas.  Some  of  them  have 
less  than  an  acre  in  tobacco.  Others 
have  much  larger  crops.  Tobacco  is  the 
only  cash  crop  of  many  of  them.  With 
the  sorely  needed  money  they  receive  for 
It  they  pay  taxes,  buy  clothing,  shoes,  and 
the  things  that  make  Christmas  worth- 
while. 


These  people  have  stuck  to  their  Jobs 
on  the  farms.  In  the  windows  of  vir- 
tually all  of  them  are  service  star  flags. 
They  have  made  their  farms  battle- 
fields for  the  winning  of  the  war.  For 
those  who  are  arbitrarily  threatening  to 
beat  down  the  prices  of  their  tobacco  and 
deprive  them  of  its  real  market  value,  to 
mistreat  them  in  this  manner  is  cruel, 
heartless  and  without  legal  or  moral 
Justification.  At  a  time  when  these  fine 
people  are  contributing  their  labor,  their 
money  and  their  sons  to  the  defense  of 
their  country,  they  should  not  be  struck 
while  they  are  down  by  any  Washington 
bureaucrat. 

These  men,  "clothed  with  a  httle  brief 
authority,"  should  ponder  in  their  hearts 
the  words  of  Isaiah: 

Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous 
decrees,  and  that  write  grievousness  which 
they  have  prescribed. 

To  turn  aside  the  needy  from  Judgment, 
and  to  talce  away  the  right*  from  the  poor  of 
my  people,  that  widows  may  l>e  their  prey, 
and  that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless.  Isaiah 
10:  1,2. 

What  Justification  Is  there  for  beating 
down  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers?  Why  single  them  out  for 
the  practice  of  a  false  economy?  Such 
alleged  economy  is  saving  at  the  spigot, 
while^asting  at  the  bung,  at  the  expense 
of  the  hardest  working  people  in  the 
country.  It  takes  12  months  of  the  hard- 
est farm  labor  to  produce  and  market  a 
crop  of  tobacco.  No  man  who  knows 
anything  about  it  or  knows  these  people 
would  treat  them  in  such  a  manner  as  is 
now  proposed.  In  the  words  of  the 
Good  Book,  let  us  "Give  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  Surely  the  la- 
borer is  worthy  of  his  hire.  And  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  just  to  beat  down  the 
price  of  tobacco  while  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers  and  then  permit  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  it  to  reap 
where  they  have  not  sown  and  to  make 
millions  when  the  farmer  has  been  de- 
nied the  market  value  of  his  crop. 

To  prevent  this  injustice  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  a  measure  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  bureaucrats  from 
taking  away  from  the  farmers  what  they 
have  earned  in  sweat  and  toil  and  giving 
it  to  someone  for  less  than  its  market 
value. 


Reyision  of  Criminal  Co6t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1944 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  address  concern- 
ing the  proposed  revision  of  the  Federal 
criminal  laws  delivered  by  E.  B.  Freed, 
United  States  district  Judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Ohio,  at  the  annual 
conference  of  Judges  of  the  sixth  Judi- 
cial circuit  on  October  13,  1944. 


Judge  Freed's  address  concerns  the 
preliminary  drafting  of  H.  R  5450,  which 
was  introduced  by  me  on  November  14. 
and  some  of  the  matters  to  which  he 
refers  have  been  revised  in  the  final  draft 
of  the  bill.  Judge  Freed's  references  to 
section  numbers  refer  to  those  of  the 
preliminary  draft.  Where  these  have 
been  changed  in  the  bill  I  have  inserted 
the  correct  numbers  in  brackets. 

The  address  follows: 

After  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Judge  Wilkin,  chairman  of  the  program  com- 
mittee, designating  me  to  open  the  disctis- 
sion  of  the  revision  of  Federal  criminal 
laws,  I  made  an  earnest  effort  to  analya* 
the  proposed  sections  by  a  comparison  witli 
the  existing  statutes. 

One  feels  constrained  to  avoid  any  sugges- 
tion or  criticism  l>ased  upon  personal  predi- 
lection, considering  tlw  fact  that  the  work 
in  question  was  done  by  a  group  of  men 
particularly  trained  for  the  task. 

Congressman  Ktogh,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
vision Committee,  in  his  foreword  to  the 
proposed  preliminary  draft,  points  out  that 
there  has  t^een  no  complete  revision  or  codi- 
fication of  these  laws  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Criminal  Code  in  1909.  He  cites  the 
fact  that  many  sections  of  the  1909  Criminal 
Code  are  now  oissolete,  although  not  specifi- 
cally repealed,  by  the  inclusion  of  new  laws 
superseding  others. 

In  many  cases,  scoording  to  the  foreword, 
the  archaic  language  of  the  1874  statutes  is 
still  contained  in  the  1909  enactments.  And, 
it  is  the  committee's  conclusion  that  present- 
ly courts  and  lawyers  must  administer  Justice 
with  outmoded  and  inadequate  tools. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  harmonies 
the  proposed  revision  with  modern  usage  and 
practice  by  arranging  the  crimes  in  alpha- 
betical order.  The  foreword  points  cut  that 
language  has  been  modernized  and  surplus- 
ages have  been  eliminated.  The  committee 
has  sought  to  achieve  uniformity  of  phrase- 
ologr  in  the  definition  of  the  varioiu  crimes 
and  punishments. 

The  men  charged  with  the  duty  of  revision 
have  done,  in  my  Judgment,  a  remarlubly 
thorough  and  efllcient  Job.  so  far  as  the  work 
goes.  The  committee  points  out  that  ths 
revision  deals  largely  with  the  Criminal  Code, 
found  in  title  18,  although  It  embodies 
numerous  other  penal  provisions  now  con- 
tained in  other  titles. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  the  outset,  that 
many  statutes  dealing  with  the  violation 
of  criminal  laws  have  not  been  included  in 
this  revision.  Offhand,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
it  does  not  treat  violations  of  the  Securities 
Act,  the  Harrison  Narcotics  Act,  and  there 
are  numerous  others. 

It  wotild  appear  to  me  that  this  revision 
having  been  undertaken,  and  an  earnest 
attempt  now  being  made  to  redraft  Pederal 
criminal  statutes,  that  the  work  might  well 
be  all-lncluslve,  and  that  all  criminal 
statutes  should  tte  contained  in  a  single  title. 
I  am  too  often  f^ed  with  problems  in- 
volved In  searching  the  code  to  find  the 
criminal  sections  which  are  all  too  often 
buried  In  the  complicated  language  of 
statutes  wherein  I  least  expect  to  find  such 
provisions. 

The  fact  that  new  sections  are  proposed, 
new  penalties  for  existing  offenses  are  set 
forth,  numerous  old  sections  are  eliminated, 
indicates  that  the  scope  of  the  projKised  re- 
vision embraces  more  than  mere  codification. 
In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
for  this  conference  to  examine  it,  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  seem  proper. 

Time  nor  patience  of  this  conference  wotild 
permit  discussion  of  the  work,  section  by  sec- 
tion. Perforce,  it  proljably  would  be  laon 
expeditioxis  to  confine  ourselves  to  those 
which  are  new,  or  which  constitute  a  %ub- 
stantlal    departure    from   existing   statutes 
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and.  tn«Il7,  to  tuch  cbangM  m  might  b«  suff-   | 
(Mtsd  to  VB,  but  tor  which  the  revision  makes 
no  proTlalon. 

Cmpter  I  of  the  propoeed  revision,  en- 
tttled  "Oenersl  Prorlelons."  defines  certain 
terms  used  throughout  the  code,  which, 
until  BOW.  required  definition  by  the  courts. 
TlMM  tfsOnitKms  follow  substsntlally  the 
IsafMige  fMmd  In  the  decision  heretofore 
remttred. 

In  pangi^P^  ^  *^  ^'  crime  Is  defined 
•nd  eUMlfled.  The  classifications  suggested 
•re  as  follows: 

t.  All  offenses  imnlshsble  by  death  or  lm<- 
prttooBant  for  a  term  exceeding  1  year  are 
fehmles. 

3.  All  other  offenses  are  misdemeanors. 

t.  AU  iiimtiiinsennm  the  penalty  for  which 
does  nok  stnnd  impiiaonment  for  a  period 
of  6  months,  or  a  fine  at  not  more  than 
$800.  or  both,  are  petty  offenses. 

The  last  clMttteMaoo.  that  of  "petty  of- 
fcasas."  Is  made  iMeauM  of  the  proposed  re- 
Tiiton  In  Criminal  Procedure  to  the  effect 
that  all  such  petty  offenses  may  be  prose- 
cuted upon  Information  or  complaint. 

Is  now  an  inconsistency  between  the 
code  section  which  defines  felony 
and  nUadnnesaer  end  numerous  other  sec- 
tions. For.  notwithstanding  the  dassiflca- 
tloB  made  by  the  definitive  section,  there  are 
many  seetlons  which  denote  the  specific  of- 
feiMt  as  a  misdemeanor,  but  provide  a  penl- 
UBttary  sentence.  These  inconsistencies 
imw  been  eliminated  in  the  proposed  re- 
Tlslao  by  the  deletion  of  deeerlptlve  lan- 
guage, such  as  "mlsdem— nor  or  felony" 
which  chanMSterlae  the  nattire  of  the  offense 
In  the  sepante  statutes. 

n»e  term  **pnnclpals"  Is  redefined.  And, 
bccauss  of  this  new  definitive  section,  ths 
levlssrs  have  omitted  as  uiuiecessary  such 
'and  whoever  aids  and  abets" 
I  other  sections.  Undoubtedly 
owBlfht,  similar  phraseology  has 
retained  in  some  sections  (sees.  089 
(ITOef,  755  f75aj,  laoi.  and  others)  but  pre- 
Binnably  win  be  eliminated. 

"Aeceasories  after  the  fact"  is  defined. 
The  present  statute  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  an  "aeceesory  after  the  fact."  but 
does  not  define  who  Is  an  accessory  after  the 
fact.  The  propoeed  definition,  as  previously 
stated,  follows  the  interpretations  of  the 
courts,  aixd  In  this  Instance,  that  found  in 
gktO^  V.  United  States  (76  F.  (M)  483). 

Thm  terms  "ofllcer  of  the  United  States, 
office,  and  employee  of  the  United  States." 
as  well  as  "agency  and  dq^artment"  are  like- 
wise defined. 

The  rvnatoo  take*  eognlxance  of  the  fact 
that  tbeiv  has  developed  an  extensive  use  of 
photoetats,  lithographs,  photographs,  and 
other  vdilcles  for  the  visual  expression  of 
ideas  and  matters.  In  the  proposed  para- 
graph. "Construction  of  Words."  these  are 
defined  as  follows.  "Writing  Includes  print- 
ing aiMl  typewriting  and  other  reproductions 
of  visual  sjrmbols." 

The  revision  proposes  to  reenact  the 
chapter  dealing  with  civil  rights.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  in  section  341.  in  the  language:  "If 
two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  injure,  op- 
press, threaten,  or  intimidate  any  citizen  In 
the  tree  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  right 
or  privilege  secured  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  because 
ot  his  hsvlng  so  exercised  the  same,  they 
shall  be  punished,  etc.."  the  entire  offense  ta 
embraced.  The  language:  "if  two  or  more 
psisons  go  In  disguise  on  the  highway,  or 
OB  the  premises  of  another,  with  intent  to 
prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise  or  en- 
joyment of  any  right  or  privilege  ao  sec\ired" 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  meaningless  and 
surplusage,  and  should  be  eliminated. 

In  proposed  section  663.  |6M1  ths  verboee. 
Involved  and  extremely  amblguoos  ssOlons 
dealing  with  embesalement  or  mlssppUea- 
Uon  by  sn  otBcer  or  employee  of  a  bank 


ex<  eption 


Intel  pretatlons. 


enough 


(UUe  13,  sees.  693  and  807) 
simple,   clear    and   imamblg^cus 
It  might  be  added  that  no 
statute,  with  the  single 
covering  conspiracy,  has  beei 
more  numerous  Judicial 
largely  to  the  present  Involvda 
A  brief  reference  to  section 
propoees  to  reenact  the  pres<nt 
erlng  the  use  of  the  mails  tc 
section  Is  almost  a  page  In 
volved.  and  contains  a  great 
fluous   langxuge.    including 
"sawdust  swindle,  green  artltles 
green  goods  snd  green  cigars 
could  be  greatly  simplified. 
ingless  language  eliminated. 

The  statute  which  deals 
bank  with   intent  to  comx4lt  a 
larceny  Is  proposed  to  be 
tlon   2113.   so   as   to   excluck 
of  whether  the  section  Inteiided 
State   and   common  law 
vision  would  limit  its  sppfcatl 
these  offenses  against  the 
Sutea. 

The    mall-robt>e^   sUtuti , 
(31141  proposes  a  i 
ent  section  which  prorldss  i 
year  sentence  upon  convictlc  a 
fixes  the  maximum  sentence 
by  tise  of  the  language  "net 
years."  permits  the  trial  eiurt 
discretion  aa  to  the  mlnimiim 
be  imposed.     This  would 
court  to  take  cognisance  of 
circumstances  in  the  imposfti 
ment. 

It  is  proposed  to  reenact 
statute  with  but  one  changi 
Ing  form,  to  give  statutory 
decisions  of  the  courts,  ss 
V.  Henkel  (316  U.  S.  463),  w|lch 
"The  sUtute  Is  broad 
to  Include  a  conspiracy  for 
impairing,  obstructing  or 
ful  functions  of  any  departfnent 
ment." 

Judge  Simons.  In  the  letter 
Judge    Wilkin,   suggests   sn 
the  conspiracy  statute  to 
for   example,  under  the 
hlbltlon  law,  the  maximum 
sessing   liquor  was  a  fine 
transporting  It  a  sentence 
by  charging  conspiracy  to 
port,  the  penalty  could  be. 
was.  3  years  In  a  penitent  ary 
abuse    is   perhaps   permissible 
criminal  statutes." 

I  should  like  to  say.  In 
that  some  years  ago  I  had 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
sociatlon    committee 
criminal  procedure  In  Ohio; 
later,  as  chairman  of  a  comi^lttee 
to  study  the  advisability  of 
eral  conspiracy  statute  for 

When  the  committee  drafted 
of  criminal  procedure,  the 
of  that  law,  by  Its  posslbl> 
misdemeanors,  resulted  in 
both  Ohio  criminal  procedure 
Inal  code. 

A  few  years  later  the  que^lon 
in  our  study  of  the  advisabJlty 
a  conspiracy  statute.    Many 
bench  and  bar  were  consulted 
view  of  a  large  majority 
solicited,  and  of  many  otllers 
tarlly  submitted  their  oplnl<^ns 
actment    of    a    general 
would  provide  the  instrument 
that  might  visit  cruel  and 
Ishment  upon  an  accused. 
I  find.   In   a  section-by 
tlon  of  the  proposed  revlsloE . 
ciflc  offenses  provide  specific 
those  who  conspire  to 
It  must  be  noted  that  severil 
Ing  with  con^>lracy,  provldi 


are  reduced  to 
langviage. 
other  criminal 
of  that 
the  subject  of 
due 
language. 
1341.  which 
section  cov- 
defraud.    This 
length,  is  in- 
deal  of  super- 
Euch    terms    as 
.  green  coin. 
This  section 
ind  now-mean- 


w|th  entry  into  a 
felony  or 
ainended  In  see- 
the  question 
to  embrace 
I.     The  re- 
on  only   to 
of  the  United 
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appo  nted 
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lairs 


section  3115. 
n  of  the  pres- 
mandatory  26- 
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more  than  25 

to  exercise 

sentence  to 

]  ermlt  the  trial 

any  mitigating 
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^qpresslon  to  the 
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arose  again 
of  enacting 
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It  was  the 
views  were 
who  volun- 
that  the  en- 
statute 
of  an   abuse 
unmerited  pun- 
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addressed  to 
amendment   to 
prevent  Its  abuse; 
national   pro- 
penalty  for  pos- 
♦500.  and  for 
6  months;  yet, 
or  trans- 
and  frequently 
The  same 
under   other 


this  connection, 
an  opportunity 
Cleveland  Bar  As- 
to    reviJEe 
and.  a  few  years 
designated 
enacting  a  gen- 
State. 
Its  revision 
danger  of  abuse 
application  to 
exclusion  from 
and  the  crim- 


tlon  examina- 

that  many  spe- 
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at  these,  deal- 
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that  is  greater  than  that  set  forth  In  the 

general  conspiracy  statute. 

Although  I  confess  that -as  United  States 
Attorney,  upon  Instructions  and  suggestions 
from  my  superiors,  I  fell  in  line  with  the 
general  practice  of  employing  the  general 
conspiracy  statute,  I  want  to  record  my 
hearty  concurrence  in  Judge  Simons'  sug- 
gestion that  the  law  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent lU  use  in  uansformlng  a  misdemeanor 
into  a  felony.  It  would  be  my  suggestion 
that  the  abu^e  could  be  eliminated  by  a  sim- 
ple change  of  language  that  would  make  the 
proposed  statute  read  as  foUows:  "If  two  or 
more  persons  conspire  either  to  commit  a 
felony  (Instead  of  merely  'any  offense)  under 
the  Isws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency 

thereof,  etc."  „.    ^     ^  _ 

Judge  Simons  also  stiggests:  "A  broader 
and  related  aspect  Is  the  cumulation  of  sen- 
tences growing  out  cf  a  single  unlawful  act 
where  the  indictment  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe the  illegality  in  multiple  counts  and 
the  judge  cumulates  the  sentences  upon  s 
verdict  of  guilty  on  all  counts." 

The  various  circuit  courts,  including  otirs, 
have  condemned  and  criticized  this  practice. 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  matter  is  one 
thst  addresses  itself  to  the  discretion  and 
conscience  of  the  trial  cotirt.  The  qtiestion 
of  sentence  is  one  that  cannot  be  resolved 
without  reference  to  the  particular  facts  In  a 
particular  case.  There  could  be  situations 
where  it  would  be  conceivable  that  cumula- 
tion might  be  justified  to  make  the  punish- 
ment commensurate  with  the  crime.  This, 
it  would  appear  to  me.  Is  a  problem  that  can« 
not  be  reached  generally  by  statute  without 
destroying  the  legislative  intent  expressed  in 
many  of  our  laws.  As  Judge  Simons  so  aptly 
put  It  in  Beckett  v.  United  States  (84  F.  (2d) 
at  p..  733),  to  quote  from  that  opinion, 
"There  are  doubtless  occasions  where  It  is 
Justified,  and  so  the  power  should  not  be 
denied,  though  caution  and  moderation  must 
needs  rule  its  exercise." 

There  would  be  little  gained  In  reviewing 
the  other  sections,  since  the  revisers  there 
have  sought  only  to  simplify  language  In  ex- 
isting statutes,  to  eliminate  redundancies  and 
to  combine,  wherever  possible,  separate  sec- 
tions that  are  now  proposed  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  a  single  one.  As  em  example  of 
what  the  revisers  have  accomplished  In  this 
regard,  it  might  be  Illustrative  to  cite  section 
2343  1 3345 1,  where,  in  a  single  section,  the 
revision  covers  the  offenses  that  are  now  de- 
lineated by  19  separate  acts  prohibited  and 
made  Illegal  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  the  hope 
that  the  revisers  will  be  able  to  devote  as 
much  time  as  Is  needed  to  the  compilation 
of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  index,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  half 
a  dosen  other  Indexes  before  It  Is  possible  to 
find  the  section  sought. 

It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that  the  work 
here  undertaken  should  be  pursued  and  fully 
completed,  regardless  of  how  long  it  may  take 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  The  revision  has  been 
long  overdue,  and  the  revisers  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  painstaking  and  exhaus- 
tive Job  they  have  accomplished  thus  far. 


Pifconholed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MS8BSCHT7SRT8 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
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which  appeared  In  the  New  York  City 
Mirror  under  date  of  October  2,  1944, 
entitled  "Pigeonholed": 

nCSONHOLZD 

The  following  cable  from  Paris,  printed  in 
the  American  papers,  comes  like  a  blow  In 
the  face  to  those  Allied  governments  and 
peoples  who  merely  talk  but  do  nothing  about 
the  closing  by  Britain  of  the  doors  of  Palestine 
to  the  tortured,  starving,  and  fugitive  Jews 
of  Europ>e: 

"Pabis,  September  37  (A.  P.)  .—Harry  Bauer, 
French  film  actor  who  told  the  GesUpo  'I 
would  rather  die  standing  up  than  live  on  my 
knees,'  is  dead  from  tortures  suffered  In  1942, 
the  newspaper  Resistance  reported  today. 
Bauer  was  a  resistance  group  leader  and 
was  arrested  as  a  Jew.  He  was  questioned 
constantly  for  4  months,  and  his  wife  was 
kept  for  115  days  with  her  hands  tied  behind 
her,  the  newspaper  said. 

"The  actor  lost  70  pounds  and  emerged 
from  prison  covered  with  sores  from  lack  of 
a  single  change  of  clothing." 

Note  "arrested   |and  tortured)   as  a  Jew." 
Millions  of  motion-picture  patrons  through- 
out the  world  have  seen  this  fine  actor  play 
Beethoven  and  other  famous  characters  in 
French  films. 

But  In  Paris,  after  the  entry  of  the  bestial 
Nazis,  Harry  Bauer  assumed  his  greatest  role — 
as  the  symJx)!  of  Jewish  martyrdom. 

This  living  martyrdom  could  be  ameliorated 
If  Great  Britain  wotild  live  up  to  the  solemn 
promises  in  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  1917, 
which  affirmed  that  Palestine,  over  which 
Britain  had  a  mandate,  was  to  be  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

The  Chamberlain  white  paper  of  1939  shut 
the  doors  of  Palestine  against  the  Jews  be- 
cause of  ArabUn  political  pressure. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Harry  Bauera  are 
the  answer. 

Churchill,  who  denounced  without  qualifi- 
cation the  Infamous  Chamberlain  white  paper 
6  years  ago,  now  remains  silent. 

Roosevelt  appointed  a  commission. 

What  Is  It  doing?  What  has  it  done? 
Nothing. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  is  about  to  spend  billions 
in  Europe  for  the  general  relief  of  peoples,  but 
has  forgotten,  specifically,  the  Jews. 

So  glaring  Is  this  neglect  that  Dean  Ache- 
son.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  has  asked 
that  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.'s  constitution  be 
amended  to  authorize  relief  for  all  Jewish 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution  found  on  enemy 
territory. 

What  happened?  We  quote  from  a  dis- 
patch from  Montreal: 

"The  amendment  was  discussed  at  length 
snd  put  over  for  further  action." 

In  a  word,  it  was  pigeonholed. 

But  the  oldest,  most  poignant  human  prob- 
lem—the Jewish  question  in  Europe — cannot 
be  pigeonholed. 

The  dead  bodies  and  the  enslaved  and 
manacled  living  skeletons  of  two  to  four  mil- 
lions of  Harry  Bauers  and  their  wives  cry  to 
Heaven— and  epeclflcally  to  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  for  Instant  action. 

The  Emergency  Committee  to  Save  the  Jew- 
ish People  of  Europe  In  its  latest  appeal  asks 
these  questions  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill: 

"Was  there  1  single  hour  of  that  conference 
(in  Quebec,  last  month)  devoted  to  a  plan 
for  smashing  the  specldl  war  agairist  defense- 

Iaco    Jews? 

"Will  the  brutal  blockade  which  prevents 
escape  into  nearby  Palestine  now  be  lifted?" 
And  the  appeal  concludes  with  this: 
"Before  the  awful  specter  of  unbridled 
killings  we  have  become  tired  of  excxises.  The 
shopworn  reasons— that  war  ties  the  hands  of 
mercy— that  for  victory's  sake  we  must  keep 


silent  lest  we  Irritate  an  Allied  Nation^*re. 
in  the  lace  of  certain  victory,  no  longer  valid." 

Now  Is  the  time  for  action  on  Palestine. 

Throw  the  gates  wide  open  for  the  Jews  of 
the  world — and  the  Allies  should  protect  them 
from  aggression  when  they  get  there. 

"I  would  rather  die  standing  up  than  live 
on  my  knees."  Harry  Bauer  told  his  bloody, 
barbarian  Nazi  torturers. 

If  England  and  the  U.  S.  A.  will  act  now  to 
throw  open  Palestine,  Jewry  need  no  longer 
crawl  on  its  knees. 

It  can  stand  on  Its  feet  in  the  homeland — 
as  it  does  and  has  long  done  in  free,  civilised 
America. 


America^  Medical  Astociatioii  Replies 
Concerning  Additional  Veteran  H*t- 
pitals,  and  the  Pauper's  Oath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

•  or  XNDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for 
the  RccoRD  a  newspaper  clipping,  addi- 
tional comment  by  the  third  vice  com- 
mander of  Costello  Post  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Olin  West, 
secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  Chicago. 
111.,  relative  to  veterans'  hospitals  and 
the  pauper's  oath: 

(From  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel 
of  November  18,  1944] 

DOCTORS  BLOCK  VrnOUMS'  HOSFTTALS,  IS  CHABCS 

Washington,  November  18. — A  Washington 
American  Legion  official  said  yesterday  in  a 
statement  inserted  in  the  Congbxssional 
Record  by  Representative  Sprinceb  (Republi- 
can, Indiana),  that  needed  veteran  hospitals 
were  being  blocked  by  red  tape  and  selfish 
groups,  including  the  medical  lobby. 

Joseph  Lelb,  third  vice  commander  of  the 
Costello  Legion  Post  here,  said  in  the  sUte- 
ment: 

"In  discussing  this  situation  with  certain 
high  Veterans'  Administration  officials  I  was 
bluntly  told  that  the  medical  profession 
would  fight  and  resist  to  the  last  ditch  any 
suggestion  or  proposal  to  Institute  a  for- 
ward-looking veteran  hospital  program. 
These  officials  admonished,  and  some  were 
M.  D.'s  themselves,  that  the  medical  lobby 
will  see  to  it  that  this  potential  future  busi- 
ness will  not  be  taken  sway  from  civilian 
doctors. 

"When  I  pointed  out  that  mahy  discharged 
soldiers  would  not  have  the  financial  means 
of  obtaining  private  medical  attention,  these 
bureaucrats  arrogantly  retorted  that  the  vet- 
erans would  have  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  as  It  is." 

Lelb  said  a  survey  of  Government  hospitals 
showed  only  8'7.(X)7  beds  available  for  ap- 
proximately 4,000,000  veterans  of  the  last 
war.  coupled  with  approximately  13,000,000 
potential  veterans  of  this  war. 

Amskican  Medical  Association, 

Chicago,  November  20.  1944. 
Hon.  W.  P.  LAMBEmrsoN. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt   Dkas   Ms.   Lambkktbon:  Dr.   Plshbein 
has  referred  to  me  your  letter  addressed  to 
him  under  date  of  November  17. 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  kindness 
in  callU^  our  attention  to  a  sUtement  at- 


tributed to  Mr.  Joseph  Lelb,  third  vice  com- 
mander, Costello  Post,  the  American  Legion, 
Waahlngton.  D.  C.  Mr.  Leib's  sUtement  ap- 
peared In  the  CoNcasssioNAL  Rxcoso  for  No- 
vember 16  at  the  insUnce  of  Mr.  Ratmono 
S.  Spsincik.  Member  of  Congress  from  In- 
diana. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  Identity 
of  those  with  whom  Mr.  Lelb  has  conferred 
with  respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  medical 
profession  toward  the  provision  of  facilities 
designed  to  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
discharged  from  active  service  or  who  may 
hereafter  be  discharged.  I  can.  however,  as- 
sure you  that  if  those  with  whom  Mr.  Lelb 
conferred  have  been  correctly  quoted  in  the 
item  referred  to  atiove  that  appeared  In  the 
CoNcasssiONAL  Ricoao.  I  am  very  sure  that 
they  did  not  speak  either  for  the  members 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  or  for 
the  medical  profession  as  a  whole.  That  the 
medical  profession  Is  as  greatly  interested  In 
the  welfare  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  as  are  the  members  of 
any  other  group  Is  very  clearly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  approximately  60.000  physicians, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  been  as- 
signed to  active  service  In  the  Army.  Navy, 
Public  Health  Service,  and  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. I  think  that  it  U  safe  to  say  that 
practically  all  of  these  physlclaru  were  as- 
signed to  duty  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis 
and  they  are  serving  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  record  of  their  accomplishments 
In  the  prevention  of  disease  and  in  the  sav- 
ing of  life  Is  readily  available  through  official 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that  are 
concerned  with  the  direction  of  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

Physicians  not  available  for  military  serv- 
ice, including  many  that  volunteered  and 
were  deferred  or  rejected,  are  qaendmg  them- 
selves in  many  Instances  to  the  utmost  in 
their  efforts  to  guard  the  health  of  the  civil- 
ian population  and  to  effect  the  recovery  of 
the  sick  and  disabled  at  home,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  thousands  of  de- 
pendents of  soldiers  and  sailors  have  re- 
ceived medical  care  at  the  hands  of  civilian 
ph]rslclans  without  cost. 

I  am  very  certain  thst  the  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  Including 
those  who  have  been  assigned  to  active  duty 
with  the  military  force.^  and  those  at  home, 
are  as  much  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  and  veterans  as  are  the  members  of 
any  other  group  and  it  Is  simply  untrue 
that  they  "would  fight  and  resist  to  the  last 
ditch  any  suggestion  or  proposal  to  institute 
a  forward-looking  veteran  hosplUl  program." 
Speaking  for  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. I  have  no  hesitation  in  fiatly  de- 
nying that  that  association  maintains  a 
mfcdlcal  lobby  in  Washington  or  thst  It 
would  do  anything  that  would  deny  medical 
care  to  those  discharged  from  military  duty 
in  order  that  money  be  placed  in  ths  pockets 
of  civilian  physicians.  ^ 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  Its  own 
expense,  at  the  request  of  the  then  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Army,  con- 
ducted the  most  comprehensive  and  intensive 
survey  of  the  medical  resources  of  the 
United  SUtes  that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 
The  resulU  of  that  survey  have  been  easily 
available  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Publto 
Health  Service,  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Procurement  and  Assignment  Service 
for  Physicians, .  Dentists,  and  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  and  any  other  official  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  could  utilize  such 
information  for  any  worthy  purpose  Involved 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  successful 
end.  The  association,  in  compiling  and  in 
keeping  up  to  date  Information  of  the  kind 
that  was  secured  through  the  survey  referred 
to  above,  has  received  cordial  snd  greatly 
appreciated  assistance  from  the  United  States 
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Army.  th«  United  State*  N»»y.  and  other  ofll- 
cUl  aflancirs. 

Monanr.  the  American  Medical  Aaaocia- 
tlon,  through  Its  committee  on  poet-war 
medical  aervlc*.  again  with  the  aid  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  immediately  concerned,  has 
aent  to  every  medical  olDcer  on  active  duty  a 
mmtliifinilrr  designed  to  secure  from  those 
offlcers  at  first  hand  information  based  on 
their  own  desires  that  will  enable  the  asso- 
ciation, with  the  cooperation  of  medical  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  Nation,  to  be  help- 
ful to  tbow  oAoers  when  their  military  serv- 
leea  hart  been  terminated.  In  addition,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  recently 
organlaad  a  bureau  of  Information  that  is 
now  engaged  In  securing  and  In  compiling 
data  that  may  he  helpful  to  physicians  re- 
mmlng  to  civilian  life  who  may  wish  to  find 
locations  where  they  may  desire  to  engage 
in  civilian  practice. 

The  Amercan  Medical  Association  and  the 
medical  profession  generally  are  interested 
j>rlmar11y  In  maintaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible quality  of  medical  service  and  In  mak- 
ing It  available  to  all  who  are  in  need  of  such 
service. 

I  regret  that  I  am  not  In  position  to  offer 
any  oOclal  opinion  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Sramoaa, 
H  R.  MM.  for  the  reason  that  no  ofBcial 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Medical  Asaoclatlon  with  respect 
to  that  bill.  It  seema  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  any  legislation  that  may  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congrees  requiring  the 
application  o<  a  pauper's  oetb  was  enacted 
by  Ooofraaa  because  Ck>ngress  was  convinced 
that  aaeli  leglslaUon  was  advisable,  and  it 
■Mqr  be  raeennahlj  assumed  that  if  the  eiimi- 
BBttao  of  that  oath  ts  now  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  the  interest  of  veterans,  the  Con- 
gress win  act  In  all  good  faith. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  your  kindness  in  calling  our  at- 
tention to  the  item  that  appeared  In  the 
Cm  IIS  ■— SI  mil  Racoan.  If  there  is  any  In- 
formation available  to  us  that  you  may  wtah 
ts  have,  we  shall  tw  happy  to  hear  from  you 
•Bd  we  shall  do  our  best  to  comply  with 
your  request. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

OuN  Waer. 
Secretery  and  Oeneral  Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
Inform  Dr.  West  of  the  A.  M.  A.  as  to 
the  Identity  of  the  medical  o£Bcial  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  who  advised 
me  what  he  claimed  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  In  regard 
to  additional  veteran  hospitals  and  the 
offensive  paper  oath  requirement. 

Dr.  West  protests  profusely  without 
giving  a  distinctly  clear  or  coherent  pic- 
ture of  the  issues  at  stake  or  give  an 
inkling  of  what  the  A.  M.  A.'s  over-all 
post-war  picture  toward  the  veterans 
will  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  West 
confirms  the  charges  in  his  attempt  to 
deny  them.  He  talks  mainly  of  the  doc- 
tors future,  not  of  the  veterans. 

It  must  be  noted  also  that  Dr.  West 
evades  the  issue  regarding  the  pauper 
oath  now  required  of  veterans  before 
granting  them  hospitalization.  One  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  this  oath,  is  to  dis- 
courage veterans  from  appljring  for 
Tetermns*  hospitalization  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  ^ve  their  business  to  private 
hospitals  and  civilian  doctors.  Again,  it 
must  be  repeated  that  when  a  veteran 
reaches  a  point  where  he  must  go  to  a 
hospital,  there  should  be  no  conditional 
admisskm.  To  force  a  veteran  to  swear 
under  oath  that  the^  are  poverty  stricken 
It  dccrading  and' lin- American.    As  it 


stands  now  a  man  to  bel  admitted  to  a 
bed  must  declare  himse  f  a  pauper  or 
make  of  himself  a  deiib(  rate  liar.  Let 
it  be  clearly  understand  iiat  no  decent 
veteran  should  seek  veter  m  hospitaliza- 
tion if  he  has  the  funds  tc  pay  for  neces- 
sary services  in  private  h<  spitals. 

These  fundamental  issi  es  are  very  Im- 
portant both  to  the  meclcal  profession 
and  to  the  veterans  and  S(  ime  sane  policy 
should  be  considered  an  I  decided  upwn 
now.    Action  speaks  louc  er  than  words. 

Finally,  Is  it  not  interesting  to  know 
that  America  has  merelji  26.635  beds  in 
all  veterans'  hospitals  thi  oughout  the  48 
States  earmarked  for  general  medical 
and  surgical  care.  Thinl  of  it— 4ind  ask 
yourself  what  is  behind  it . 
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rhuTsday,  November  30  (  egislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Novembei  21)  i  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  F  esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  address 
I  delivered  just  prior  to  the  recent  elec- 
tion, which  was  broadca;  t  over  the  Wis- 
consin radio  stations.  '  'he  title  of  the 
address  was  "Our  Choice  Two  Roads." 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  I  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Centuries  ago  a  great  tl  inker  said.  "Give 
the  people  light  and  they  ^  lU  find  the  way." 
How  pleasant  and  profltahl  t  a  political  cam- 
paign could  be  If  this  rule  i  rere  only  followed 
through.  Mud  slinging,  mi  (representation  of 
the  facts,  malicious  statem  ;nts  do  not  bring 
light — undoratanding — to  t  ae  people. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  Ui  Ited  States  there 
la  a  rule  subetantiaUy  as  follows — that  no 
Senator  can  on  the  floor  ai  the  Senate  ques- 
tion the  honesty  of  purpos )  of  a  fellow  Sen- 
ator. The  maintenance  of  liiat  rule  operates 
to  make  the  Senate  the  grt  atest  deliberative 
body  in  the  world. 

You  and  I  know  that  t>  adequately  face 
the  problems  which  are  \  p  ahead  America 
must  have  leaders  of  Judiment  and  vision. 
And  I  repeat  that  judgmei  it  and  vision  and 
moral  courage  do  not  cone  when  one  in- 
dulges in  negative  thlnkli  g,  malicious  per- 
sonalities, and  misrepresen'  ation  of  the  facts. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ollow  that  course. 
Nor  is  it  my  intention  to  i  pend  a  great  deal 
of  time  Indicting  cither  m  '  senatorial  oppo- 
nent or  the  admlnistratloE  .  I've  always  felt 
that  the  fellow  who  eouli  nt  stand  on  his 
own  record  and  had  to  spe  ad  all  of  his  time 
Jumping  on  the  other  fell<  w  wouldn't  make 
a  safe  public  servant.  Lln(  oln  said,  "I  notice 
in  a  lawsuit  when  a  lawyer  lamned  his  oppo- 
nent It  was  dear  evidence  1  hat  he  liad  a  poor 
case  of  hla  own." 

Nor  is  It  my  intention  o  give  a  detailed 
blueprint  of  exactly  the  k  ad  of  a  poet -war 
economy  and  exactly  the  kind  of  poet-war 
International  relationship*  which  will  exist 
In  the  days  up  ahead.  I  don't  hesitate  to 
say  that  any  man  who  dUma  he  can  give 
you  such  an  exact  and  all-  inclusive  detailed 
{urogram  for  the  future  la  uther  a  knave  or 
a  fool.    He  la  either  a  deli  wrate  demagogue 


deceiving  the  people  In  the  Hitler  pattern 
or  he  is  a  synthetic  theorist  who  doesn't 
realize  that  we  must  have  the  cloth  before 
we  can  cut  the  pattern. 

The  founding  fathers  laid  down  a  frame- 
work within  which  we  could  operate  as  a 
government  and  as  a  people.  Our  Job  again 
today  la  to  clarify  our  objectives  and  our 
principles,  and  then  to  erect  our  specific 
program  within  those  limits— a  program  that 
will  bring  health  to  America  economic,  po- 
litical, and  spiritual  health. 

And  so  today,  my  friends,  let  us  talk  of 
the  objectives  and  the  principles  which  are 
at  stake  in  the  forthcoming  election. 

In  thif.  next  election,  we  standi  at  a  cross- 
roads. 

We  face  two  roads.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  road  will  lead  immediately  to  a  de- 
struction to  everything  we  hold  dear.  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  strength  and  the 
resiliency  of  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  we  can  survive  even  bad  leadership. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  one  road  is 
beset  with  peril  to  American  Institutions  and 
American  values. 

The  other  road,  I  believe,  leads  to  objec- 
tives and  to  Ideals  which  are  the  traditional 
ideals  and  objectives  of  a  free  people. 

The  one  road  Is  the  New  Deal  road. 

The  other  road  is  the  Republican  road^ 
the  road  of  the  Republic — and  at  the  end 
of  that  road  there  will  still  be  a  republic 
which  Is  more  than  we  can  say  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  if  we  travel  the  New  Deal 
road  4  more  years. 

On  the  one  road,  the  New  Deal  road,  we 
find  certain  clearly  defined  objectives.  Ttiese 
objectives  are: 

1.  The  belief  in  a  strongly  centralized 
government  with  a  dwindling  power  for  State 
and  local  authorities. 

2.  A  strong  executive  branch  with  a  sub- 
servient or  a  weak  judiciary  and  Congresa— 
a  government  of  an  Indispensable  man. 

3.  A  government  where  there  Is  no  cor- 
relation whatever  between  revenue-raising 
and  revenue-spending — where  the  sky  Is  the 
limit  and  we  proceed  on  the  happy  assump- 
tion that  the  size  of  the  debt  doesn't  matter 
because  you  only  "owe  it  to  yourself."  A 
govenunent  of  broken  promises  and  contra- 
dictions, which  makes  for  dishonesty  In 
government. 

4.  A  government  where  lndlvid\ials  and 
business  are  encouraged — yes.  even  forced — 
Into  dependency  on  government.  Depend- 
ency never  makes  an  Individual  or  a  nation 
strong. 

5.  A  government  which  too  frequently 
panders  to  highly  organized  pressure  groups 
with  tremendous  voting  strength  panders  to 
such  groups  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
welfare. 

6.  A  government  where  even  the  worthiest 
objectives  are  sabotaged  by  a  hopelessly  Inept 
administration,  conflicting  leadership,  dupli- 
cated authority,  and  a  sprawling  funguslike 
cancerous  growth  of  bungling  bureaucracy, 
where  a  swarm  of  political  oiBceholders  con- 
stitute an  elite  giiard  of  pollltcal  storm 
troopers. 

7.  A  government  which  works  In  close  llal- 
•QC  with  a  big  city  bossdom  capable  of  de- 
livering a  highly  organized  machine  vote  at 
the  polls. 

8.  A  government  which  places  Its  trust  In 
the  executive  rather  than  In  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  Its  foreign  policy 
commitments  appear  to  be  created  as  agree- 
ments between  powerful  executives  rather 
thaa  as  agreements  between  free  sovereign 
peoples— the  duly  authorized  public  servants. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  New  Deal  road. 
I  said  that  we  could  survive  on  either  of 
these  two  roads,  but  I  believe  that  If  we  are 
to  axuTlve  on  the  New  Deal  road  It  will  only 
be  at  the  coat  of  perilous  deto\u^  which  nwf 
lead  \i»  close  to  self-destruction. 
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1  believe  In  the  other  road — the  Republican 
road — which  leads  to  a  republic  rather  than 
to  the  shoddy  shambles  of  a  discredited 
European  hand-me-down  socialism. 

I  would  like  to  believe  at  the  outset  that 
travelers  on  both  of  these  roads  are  sincere. 
1  would  like  to  believe  that  travelers  on 
both  of  these  roads  subscribed,  as  all  sincere 
Americans  must,  to  broad  humanitarian, 
social,  and  economic  objectives,  and,  of 
course,  to  any  and  every  workable  measure 
which  will  protect  ub  from  future  wars. 

Even  the  most  sincere  travelers  on  the  New 
Deal  road,  however,  apparently  believe  that 
these  objectives  can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  highly  personalized,  highly  centralized 
kind  of  state  socialism. 

The  travelers  on  the  Republican  road  be- 
lieve that  whatever  our  objectives  might  be 
they  must  be  achieved  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Republic. 

As  I  travel  the  Republican  road,  I  shall 
continue  to  vote  and  support  measures 
basced  on  one  kind  of  government. 

1.  A  government  erected  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution — a  government  of 
checks  and  balances-^  government  where 
the  executive,  the  congress,  and  the  judiciary 
each  operate  within  the  sphere  of  their  own 
authority. 

2.  A  government  where  the  people  are  the 
masters  and  not  the  servants. 

3.  A  government  whose  yardstick  Is  the 
general  welfare  rather  than  the  exclusive 
welfare  of  any  special -interest  group. 

4.  A  government  whose  social  objectives 
are  realized  without  bartering  doles  and  se- 
curity for  votes. 

5.  A  government  where  individual  and 
business  and  industrial  initiative  are  encour- 
aged and  not  hamstrxug;  where  labor  and 
every  segment  of  our  society  has  an  equal 
and  a  square  deal. 

6.  A  government  which  attempts  to  restore 
fiscal  sanity  to  its  budget,  its  spending,  and 
Its  taxation. 

7.  A  government  which  painstakingly  ex- 
plores every  conceivable  hope  for  an  endur- 
ing peace  and  then  follows  through  fear- 
lessly— not  solely  on  the  basis  of  commit- 
ments between  world  leaders,  but  on  the 
basis — the  only  enduring  basis  of  free  and 
united  peoples  wholeheartedly  and  fervently 
dedicated  to  a  workable  peace  plan  even 
when  that  plan  entails  some  cost  and  some 
sacrifice — though  not  a  loss  of  sovereignty — 
a  government  consistent,  workable,  responsi- 
ble, and  honest. 

8.  A  government  dedicated  to  research  and 
orderly  agricultural  marketing  practices 
which  will  build  a  great  agricultural  economy 
rather  than  spoonfeed  it  by  governmental 
hand-outa  into  a  state  of  hopeless  Incompe- 
tency. 

9.  A  government  conscious  of  Its  new  po- 
sition In  world  affairs  and  adequate  to  meet 
every  problem  and  challenge. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  in  this  same  vein — 
and  so  could  you — but  we  can  summarize 
the  whole  story  In  a  few  brief  words.  The 
one  road,  the  New  Deal  road,  Is  the  dan- 
gerous, the  easy  road  of  defeatism,  despair, 
and  dependency;  the  road  of  the  wastrel  and 
the  profligate  whose  initiative  and  resiliency 
have  t>een  weakened  by  (^iliun  dreams  of  a 
paradise  where  a  strong  government  will  do 
everything  for  a  weak,  serflike  people — every- 
thing, that  Is.  except  give  them  their  free- 
doms and  their  opportunities,  and  a  chance 
to  grow  and  develop  as  individuals — not  as 
a  herd  or  creatures  of  a  state. 

The  other  road  Is  the  hard,  uphill  road 
ol  sobriety  and  sanity  in  a  reconstruction 
era.  It  U  the  road  of  thrift  and  diligence. 
and  It  Is  the  road  of  sweat  and  toll — but  It  is 
also  the  road  of  freedom  for  freemen,  the 
road  of  opportunity  for  free-born  Americans. 
Uj  faith  tells  me  that  the  average  citizen 


has  an  Intuitive  perception  of  tills  Issue.  He 
has  the  light. 

Tes.  we  stand  at  the  crossroads,  and  It  Is 
my  fervent  prayer  and  hope  that  on  Novem- 
ber 7  we  will  choose  the  Republican  road,  the 
American  road,  because  as  we  march  along 
that  road  we  can  carry  with  us  the  hopes, 
the  dreams,  and  the  Ideals  not  only  of  Amer- 
ica but  of  the  entire  world. 

May  we  choose  wisely  so  that  future  gen- 
erations will  say  of  u»— they  were  adequate. 


Special  House  Committee  to  layettigate 
Indian  Coihlitions  to  Start  Final  Hear- 
ingi  in  Waskinfton,  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
Congress  and  the  country  may  be  advised 
concerning  some  of  the  past  activities 
and  present  r'ans  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  Indian  Condi- 
tions, I  am  including  with  this  statement 
a  news  relesise  and  some  correspondence 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
committee  will  start  its  final  hearings  in 
Washington  on  Monday  next.  December 
4,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee room.  These  hearings  follow  a 
field  trip  of  over  4  weeks  and  precede  the 
writing  of  a  report  which  our  committee 
will  submit  to  this  Congress  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Congressman  Jamcs  O'Conhor,  of  Mon- 
tana, has  been  in  his  home  State  check- 
ing into  Indian  conditions  there  and  re- 
cuperating from  illness,  but  he  hopes  to 
be  in  Washington  next  week  to  partici- 
pate in  at  least  a  part  of  the  hearings. 
In  his  absence,  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
special  committee,  I  have  been  working 
with  the  committee  members,  and  with 
our  able  committee  clerk,  W.  J.  Dunn,  in 
the  assimilation  and  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  to  date  and  In  the  prep- 
aration required  for  the  hearings  begin- 
ning on  next  Monday.  All  Members  of 
the  Congress  having  a  special  interest  in 
Indian  Affairs  are  Invited  to  attend  the 
Washington  sessions  of  our  committee, 
and  on  our  trip  through  the  Indian  coun- 
try our  committee  has  frequently  had 
the  pleasure  of  having  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  areas  adjacent  to  Indian  res- 
ervations sit  in  with  It  during  its  Investi- 
gation or  accompany  it  on  field  inspec- 
tion trips.  In  addition  to  Mr.  O'Conhor 
and  myself,  the  other  members  of  our 
special  committee  are  Representatives 
MuROOCK,  of  Arizona;  Fernandez,  of  New 
Mexico;  and  Gilchrist,  of  Iowa. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  voted  by  a  vote 
of  200  to  100  to  authorize  this  investiga- 
tion and  appropriated  the  sum  of  not 
to  exceed  $15,000  for  its  pursuance,  we 
of  the  special  committee  are  desirous  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  keep  the 
House  advised  concerning  the  progress  of 


our  activities  and  the  formation  of  our 
proposals  for  the  improvement  of  Indian 
policies.  We  hope  that  each  Member  of 
the  House  will  carefully  read  our  com- 
mittee report  when  it  is  made  available. 
In  our  hearings  next  week  we  shall  v.'el- 
come  the  testimony  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  may  have  any  suggestions 
for  bettering  Indian  conditions  or  mak- 
ing it  more  likely  that  the  Indian  Bureau 
and  the  Congress  may  hasten  the  day 
when  the  American  Indian  may  take  his 
rightful  place  among  us  as  a  competent, 
self-sustaining  citizen  with  the  prcqiwr 
educational  and  economical  background 
to  enable  him  to  Justly  refiect  the  fine 
characteristics  of  his  proud  race. 

It  was  this  ultimate  goal  which  I  had 
in  mind  for  the  American  Indian  when 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  166,  which 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  it  is  this  goal  which 
Congress  sought  when  it  voted  its  ap- 
proval of  H.  R.  166. 

It  may  require  many  years  to  achieve 
this  goal  but  it  is  the  sincere  hope  of  our 
special  committee  that  our  studies  and 
the  investigations  we  have  made  together 
with  the  report  we  shall  prepare  may 
be  helpful  in  making  certain  that  we 
faithfully  pursue  a  path  which  will  lead 
us  to  such  a  destination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  call  attention  to 
the  news  release  and  the  letter  to  Indian 
Buret  u  officials  referred  to  earher  in  thia 
statement: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  1. — Con- 
gressman KAaL  E.  MuNDT  (Republican.  South 
Dakota),  who  Is  acting  chairman  of  the 
Special  House  Committee  to  Investigate  In- 
dian Affairs  In  the  absence  of  Chairman 
Jamcs  O'CoNNoa  (Democrat.  Montana),  an- 
nounced last  night  that  Indian  Commis- 
sioner John  Collier  and  other  members  of 
his  staff  would  be  heard  by  the  special  com- 
mittee at  hearings  starting  in  Washington 
next  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Mundt  also  re- 
leased a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Indian  Office  officials  requesting 
their  appearance  at  the  hearings. 

In  announcing  the  Washington  hearings, 
Representative  Mundt  stated.  "Our  special 
committee  wanU  to  give  Commissioner  Col- 
lier and  his  associates  every  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  and  recommendations  to 
us  before  we  UTite  up  the  special  report  to 
Congress  which  our  sutx»mmittee  will  sub- 
mit before  the  end  of  the  year.  Chairman 
O'Connor  of  the  conunittee  conducted  the 
hearings  in  Montana,  but  Illness  has  pre- 
vented his  attendance  at  most  of  the  hear- 
ings, which  have  taken  our  committee  Into 
the  States  of  Montana.  Wyonrjing,  Washing- 
ton, South  Dakota.  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Iowa.  Nebraska,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Oklahoma,  where  conditions  were 
studied  and  testimony  was  taken  front  the 
Indians  themselves  and  from  Indian  agency 
employees.  Well  over  200  witnesaei  have 
been  examined  In  our  committee  field 
studies.  Moat  of  this  testimony  was  taken 
under  oath  and  In  presiding  over  the  hear- 
ings as  vice-chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
was  tremendously  Impressed  by  the  capacity 
and  the  candor  of  the  Indian  wltneases  ap- 
pearing before  our  committee.  They  dem- 
onstrated a  grasp  of  affairs,  a  devotion  to 
high  principles,  and  a  forward-looking  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  at  hand  which  is  un- 
excelled by  any  national  group  In  this  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Mundt  stated  last  night,  "With  the 
exception  of  Mr.  O'Ccnnox,  who  has  been  re- 
cuperating from  illness,  every  member  ot  our 
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ttt*«i  Attended  many  of  the  Held 
IkMrings.  and  some  of  them  participated  In 
poetically  all  of  them.  These  Members  are 
f^jUflUMIll'aii  JoHi«  R.  MUBOOCX.  of  Arizona; 
Qiiig,niMman  Amomo  M.  FnutAivoiz.  of  New 
Mexico:  Congreaman  Fbed  oilchxist,  of 
Iowa,  and  myaetf.  The  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee. William  J.  Dunn,  accompanied  the  com- 
BtttM  oa  part  of  its  field  studlea  and  has 
bMB  it*«^»^*"g  a  staff  of  asslatanu  In  Wash- 
t^Ht«w«  analysing  and  summarizing  the  find- 
tngs  or  two  questloonalres  which  have  been 
sent  Into  the  Indian  localities. 

•♦Our  committee  has  heard  testimony  and 
Mamtned  conditions  In  everything  ranging 
firen  peraoiuiel  problems  to  living  condlUona, 
•Bd  tb*  CPUiacs  of  study  provided  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Indian  schools.  We  expect  to 
make  some  specific  recommendations  follow- 
ing next  week's  baarlnga,  but  the  minds  of 
our  members  are  not  dosed,  and  we  want  to 
complete  the  taking  of  all  testimony  before 
liullcatlng  the  nature  of  the  recommenda- 
tions we  shall  make.  Sxifllce  It  to  say  now, 
that  we  believe  there  are  some  specific  steps 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  and  by  the  Indian  Bureau  itseU 
wbich  will  greatly  Improve  Indian  conditions 
throughout  the  country  and  which  will  has- 
ten-the  day  when  this  country  wUl  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that  It  Is  treating  the  red 
man  white. 

"It  is  a  real  source  of  regret  that  even  now 
•ftar  almost  S  years  of  conflict  In  our  great- 
sat  war  for  freedom.  America  Is  not  able  to 
stand  before  the  world  with  its  hands  en- 
tirely clean  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  It  has  kept  its  treaties  with  the 
Indians  or  provided  hinr  with  leadership  and 
opportxmlty  of  a  type  to  enable  him  to  be- 
coms  an  integral  and  self-sustaining  pcu^ 
of  oar  soMMsnic  and  pollUcal  life." 

Letter  to  Commissioner  John  Collier 
and  other  Indian  Office  officials: 

CoNouas  or  tkx  Uiirm>  States. 

RorsK  OF  RsnuBsifTSTivia, 
Waahington.  D.  C.  November  2i.  1944. 

Mr.  JOBM  COLLIZS. 

CommiaaUmer.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Wathinffton,  D.  C. 
Mr.  WxLUAM  ZnucBUCSw, 

Assistant   Commissioner.   Office   of   /it- 
d<an  Affairs,  Chicago,  lU. 
Mr.  WnxAXD  Bxattt. 

Kducation   Director.   Office  of  Indian 

Affmlrs.  Chicago.  lU. 
Jommvi  C.  McCasxni.. 
Liaison   Officer.   Offloe   of  Indian   Af' 
fairs.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dcaa  FtnaoM:  In  the  absence  of  Oongrsas 
van    Jaacss    O'Comioa.    chairman    of    the 
ipsclal  House  Committee  To  Investigate  In- 
dian Affairs.  I  am  writing  this  letter  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  advise  you 
that  our  group  will  open  hearings  in  Wash- 
ington In  the  Bouse  Indian  Affairs  Oommlt- 
tes   room   at    10   o'clock.   Monday   morning, 
Pfft'W  4.    We  hope  to  conclude  well  bs- 
ffln  tlM  and  of  the  week  so  that  we  may  hM99 
the  i«Bt  of  the  month  in  which  to  prepare 
our  special  report  to  Congress. 

The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
t«stlm<niy  which  you  desire  to  have  pre- 
sartcwl  by  representatives  of  yotir  Bureau 
and  we  have  in  mind  that  perhaps  the  fol- 
loiwtBf  four  representatives  of  the  Indian 
Ofltee  might  be  able  adequately  to  present 
tbs  viewpoint  of  the  Bureau:  Mr.  John  C. 
OoUler.  Mr.  WUllam  Zimmerman.  Mr.  Wlllard 
BMtty,  and  Mr.  Joseph  C.  IfoCasklU. 

We  shall,  of  course,  aim  to  give  each  of 
yoa  as  much  time  as  you  desire  to  speak  to 
tho  eoeunlttee.  but  we  are  hopeful  that  each 
ot  you  will  be  able  to  prssent  your  material 
in  fkom  30  minutes  to  an  hour,  exclusive  of 
any  qosatlODS  which  may  be  asked  by  any 
members  at  oar  committee. 
BsiNaaantattves  of  the  Indian  Ofllcs  have 
praasnt  at  all  of  the  hearings  which 
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we  held  during  the  4 
mittee  spent  In  the  field 
mony  and  examining 
country.    You  have  also 
printed  transcript  of  thes<i 
from  any  comments  which 
care  to  make  in 
dence  received  by  the 
field  investigation,  we 
celvlng  from  your  Office 
next  weelc  specific 
tions.  and  commenta  in 
following  six  points: 

1.  What,  if  any 
er-Howard  Act  does  the 
should  be  enacted  Into 
ninth  Congress? 

2.  What  specific 
action  is  the  Indian  Bureafi 
correcting  the  problems 
ated  heirships? 

3.  What  specific 
Bureau  able  to  make  for 
for  the  early  and  final 
claims,  ethical  or 
Indian  tribes  feel  are  owec 
eral  Government? 

4.  What  specific 
does  the  Indian  Bureau 
vide  for  a  definite 
vldxial  competent  Indians 
tlon.  can  graduate  into 
clety  on  the  white  man's 

6.  Is  the  Indian  Bureau 
to  the  committee  legislati 
can  set  up  a  method  of 
Indian  so  that  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  other  Interest^ 
an  accepted  basis  for 
Indian? 

6.  What  specific 
Indian  Bureau  able  to 
for  improving  the  housiiig 
conditions  of  the  Amerlcap 

As  Indicated  by  the 
committee  has  returned 
tlon  with  the  feeling  that 
action  should  be  taken 
the  foregoing  six  factors 
matters  on  which  the 
to  recommend  action  by 
which  we  may  have  quest  .o: 
resentatives  of  the  Indiap 
we  want  you  to  have  the 
tlons  In  mind  so  that  yoi 
prepare  evidence   and 
bring  with  you  to  the 
nhen  they  begin  next 

If  the  Indian  Bureau  ha  i 
or  comments  to  make 
foregoing  suggestions, 
present  them  at  our 
gested  time  limitations 
of  your  statements  on  the 
osltlons  if  you  feel  that 
imduly  abbreviate  any 
you  might  like  to  present 

With  best  wishes  and 
Cordially  yours. 
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29. 1944 
Speaker,  there  Is 


not  oyerlook,  and 
inflation.  It  is 
be  lost  here  oa 


the  home  front  through  inflation.  That 
would  be  almost  as  serious  to  our  coun- 
try as  losing  the  war  on  the  battle  front. 

The  Board  of  Economic  Stabilization, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  dealing  with  this  very  im- 
portant subject  have  done  a  marvelous 
job.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  any 
country  has  inflation  been  so  success- 
fully controlled  during  a  war.  In  fact, 
this  is  the  only  time  in  history  that 
a  major  country  has  protected  itself 
against  inflation. 

Our  fight  to  prevent  ruinous  inflation 
here  at  home  must  continue  by  cooperat- 
ing with  the  agencies  of  our  Government 
that  are  leading  the  flght 

President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  letter 
read  at  the  opening  session  of  the  annual 
United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League 

stated:  „ 

The  Whtti  Housa. 

Washington. 

BoASO  or  DiaxcTOBS  and  Wa»  Confkrxnci. 

UNTrxD  States  Savings  and  Loan  LsAGtTS, 

Chicago. 

Gkntlkmsn:  One  of  the  basic  obligations 
of  our  country  is  to  help  our  rettirnlng  vet- 
erans to  share  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
full  benefits  of  the  democratic  community 
life  which  they  are  fighting  to  preserve.  Cer- 
tainly the  right  to  decent  homes  is  a  part 
of  this  obligation  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League  is  pledged  to  help  veterans  achieve  It. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944  provides  that  the  veteran  shall  be  given 
assivance  that  any  loan  he  obtains  through 
the  aid  of  a  Government  guaranty  will 
be  for  a  home  soundly  built,  well  located, 
and  economically  financed.  That  promise 
can  only  be  carried  out  through  the  full  co- 
operation of  private  housing  enterprise,  com- 
munities, and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
cooperation  Is  of  partlc\Uar  Importance  be- 
cause the  limitations  on  construction  dur- 
ing the  war  have  resulted  in  a  demand  for 
housing  which  lends  Itself  to  inflationary 
prices.  Returning  veterans  must  not  be  vic- 
tims of  an  abnormal  market. 

Your  responsibility  will  not  be  confined  to 
returning  veterans,  of  course.  When  the  war 
ends,  millions  of  other  Americans  and  their 
families  will  need  new  and  better  homes. 
They  must  be  provided  in  a  manner  to  help 
build  better  cities  and  towns  than  this  coun- 
try ever  has  known  In  the  past. 

This  Is  our  future  task.  We  have  another 
to  flnish  first — and  nothing  must  be  allowed 
to  Interfere  with  it  until  complete  victory 
In  this  war  Is  won.  But  a  part  of  our  Job 
today  is  to  guard  against  inflation  in  real 
estate,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  oxir  economy, 
if  our  post-war  goals  are  to  be  met. 

I  am  sure  you  will  continue  your  con- 
tribution to  the  wartlme-hotising  program 
and  to  the  War-bond  'lulvea  In  which  you 
have  served  so  well  In  t..ne  past. 

Please  extend  my  greetings  to  all  those 
attending  your  conference. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

FftANXUN    D.    ROOSSVXLT. 
BUNAWAT  BOOIC   IN  LAND  VALDXS  RAISD 

The  Office  of  War  Information  has 
pointed  out  recently  that  a  runaway 
boom  in  farm  values  is  feared. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  an  article  on 
this  subject  that  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  Simday.  November  12,  1944{ 

A  runaway  boom  in  farm-land  values  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  World  War  No.  1  Is  a  distinct 
possibility  in  World  War  No.  2  unless  dan- 
gerous Inflationary  tendencies  Inherent  In 
the  current  financial  position  of  agriculture 
are  held  in  check,  O.  W.  I.  warned  yesterday 
In  a  report  which  stated  that  many  persons 
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now  buying  farms  are  motivated  by  the  be- 
lief that  present  good  times  for  farmers  wUl 
last  at  least  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  war 
Is  over. 

This  expectation  has  helped  run  farm 
acreage  prices  up  36  percent  during  the  last 
4  years  and  Is  but  one  pressure  helping 
create  danger  spots  for  agriculture.  Among 
other  f.-ctors  which  could  feed  Inflation 
flames  once  they  got  started  were  listed: 

romt  OTHOt  rAcross 

1.  The  increased  demand  for  farm  land 
resulting  from  financial  aid  given  service- 
men under  the  G.  I.  bill. 

2.  The  record  amount  of  money  which 
farmers  now  have  on  hand,  farmer-operators' 
reserves  being  given  as  $12,000,000,000  in  cash 
and  other  liquid  resources  and  two  and  four- 
tenths  billions  Invested  In  United  States 
Savings  bonds. 

3.  Small  down  payments  being  required  for 
farm  purchases  and  low  annual  payments  on 
mortgarss. 

4.  Exceptionally  high  annual  returns 
which  have  encouraged  some  larmers  to  buy 
additional  tracts. 

On  the  good  side  of  the  ledger  was  listed 
th3  fact  that  about  two-thirds  of  all  farms 
bought  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
purchased  by  real  farmers  for  operation  by 
themselves.  But  nonfarmers  also  have  been 
active,  the  report  stated,  and  "the  rapid  in- 
crease in  sales  prices  in  some  iireas  is  a  defi- 
nite warning  that  buyers  should  exercise 
care  to  avoid  the  purchase  of  land  at  values 
cot  Justified  by  Its  prospective  long-time 
earning  capacity." 

FAHM  CEETS  EBNO  PATD  OrF 

Farmers  have  b3en  paying  off  their  debts 
during  the  war — also  a  good  sign.  Mortgage 
debts,  for  Instance,  have  been  decreased  by 
almost  a  billion  dollars  during  the  last  4  years 
to  a  level  of  5.600 .COO.OOO  on  January  1.  "Dtir- 
Ing  and  after  the  last  war  Ejch  debts  rose 
sharply,"  the  report  states. 

O.  W.  I.  pointed  out  that  during  the  last 
war  the  cost  of  things  farmers  bought  rose 
almost  as  "far  and  fast  as  his  j)rlces."  In  this 
war.  however,  prices  of  farm  products  have 
more  than  doubled,  while  "th*>  cost  of  things 
farmers  buy  had  risen  by  Augxist  1944  only  39 
percent." 

This  comparatively  fine  position  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  the  fact  that 
under  wartime  legislation  the  farmer  is  guar- 
anteed 90  percent  cf  parity  on  his  basic  prod- 
ucts for  2  years  after  the  war  ends  have  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  farm  land  buyers. 
What  they  apparently  have  nut  fully  realized 
is  that  the  mammoth  production  of  food  can- 
not be  continued  indefinitely  and  that  crop 
controls  could  limit  it  at  any  time.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics  has  warned 
that  the  peak  for  farmers  probably  has  been 
reached  this  year  and  lower  future  returiis 
must  be  anticipated. 

1"     ONE  HtrNDRCD  AND  BGHTT-FrVX  DOLLARS  PXE 
CAFrrA  MONXT  IN  CIKCXnjlTION 

There  is  more  actual  money  in  circu- 
lation today  than  ever  before  in  history. 
In  1920  the  per  capita  money  in  circula- 
tion reached  the  all-time  high  of  $53. 
Now,  according  to  the  monthly  statement 
issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  for 
October  31.  there  is  $24,386,247,083  in  cir- 
culation. Of  this  amount  $592,179,543 
went  into  circulation  in  October,  which 
was  more  than  the  increase  of  $404,880.- 
£82  made  during  October  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  1943. 

The  month  of  November  will  likely  be 
a  record-breaking  month.  Last  year 
money  in  circulation  rose  $663,304,064 
during  November,  and  this  month  of  No- 


vember 1944  It  is  expected  to  be  much 
larger  and  will  probably  increase  cur- 
rency circulation  to  more  than  a  total  of 
$25,000,000,000,  or  approximately  $185  per 
capita. 


The  Approval  of  Treades 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESEIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30, 1944 

Mr.  KSyAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  a  most  thoughtful  editorial  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 29,  1944: 

As  the  first  step  toward  an  urgent  reform, 
a  House  subcommittee  has  unanimously  ap- 
proved a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
for  the  approval  of  treaties  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Instead 
cf.  as  at  present,  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
cf  the  Senate  alone.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment has  been  sent  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  Before  it  can  be  adopted  it  must 
be  approved  by  that  committee,  by  two- thirds 
of  the  House,  by  two-thirds  of  the  Bsnate 
itself,  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Ssnator  Geosce  of  Georgia,  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, predicts  that  the  Senate  will  stand 
firmly  against  sharing  its  treaty-making 
powers  with  the  House.  "I  do  not  believe." 
he  declares,  "that  the  American  people,  on 
Eober  second  thought,  will  consider  that  any- 
thing justifies  such  a  drastic  change  in  our 
Government.  Many  drastic  things  might  be 
done  with  the  approval  of  a  bare  majority — 
things  that   we  might  regret  later." 

Mr.  Geokce  may  be  right  in  thinking  that 
the  American  people,  on  "sober  second 
thought."  would  not  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  But  the  only  way  to  find  out 
what  the  American  people  think  about  the 
matter  is  to  submit  the  question  to  them  in 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  submitted — that 
Is,  as  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
upon  which  the  people  may  vote  directly. 
They  could  do  this  If  the  present  proposed 
amendment  were  submitted  to  them  as  was 
the  twenty-first  amendment  repealing  pro- 
hibition. That  amendment  was  submlited 
to  "conventions"  of  the  States;  in  voting  for 
the  delegates  to  these  conventions  the  people 
•vere  In  effect  voting  directly  upon  the  issue 
Itself.  In  voting  to  submit  such  an  amend- 
ment, any  Senator  who  did  not  approve  of 
ths  amendment  Itself  could  make  his  posi- 
tion clear  by  declaring  that  while  he  per- 
sonally disapproved  of  the  change,  be  did  not 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  submitting  an 
issue  Involving  the  extent  of  his  own  powers 
and  prerogatives  directly  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  American  people  themselves. 

It  is  true,  as  Senator  Geokce  declares,  that 
many  drastic  things  might  be  done  with  the 
approval  of  a  bare  majority.  But  if  that  ar- 
gtmient  is  regarded  as  a  determining  one  in 
this  case,  then  obviously  it  should  be  de- 
termining in  other  cases.  Many  drastic 
things— things  that  "we  might  regret  later" — 
may  be  done  In  domestic  policy  by  a  simple 
majority  of  both  Houses,  and  yet  all  cur  de- 
cisions on  domestic  policy  are  trusted  to  such 
a  bare  majority.  Perhaps  the  most  drastic 
single  decision  that  Congress  can  make  is  a 
declaration  of  war.  Making  war  is  a  much 
more  drastic  thing  than  making  peace.  Yet 
the  first  U  entrusted  to  a  bars  majority  of 


both  Houses,  while  only  the  Utter  is  put  la 
the  hands  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of  tb* 
Senate.  It  is  instructive  that  no  one  has  ssrl« 
ously  suggested  taking  any  other  power  cut 
of  the  hands  of  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  placing  It  in  the  hands 
of  a  two-thirds  Senate  majority  alone. 

Historically,  the  debates  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  show  that  the  power  of 
treaty  approval  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate  alone  for  a  different  reason  from 
that  suggested  by  Senator  Geors.  It 
placed  there  on  the  assumption  that  the 
ate — which  was  originally  expected  to  coi 
of  only  20  members — would  alone  be  able  to 
preserve  that  secrecy  in  the  consideration  of 
treaties  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion thought  necessary,  and  which  they 
rightly  regarded  as  impossible  in  a  larger 
body.  The  Senate  in  other  words,  was  ex- 
pected to  act  as  a  sort  of  privy  council.  This 
expectation  was  disappointed  from  the  very 
beginning;  and  the  growth  in  the  membership 
of  the  Senate,  combined  with  its  recent  prac- 
tice of  considering  virtually  all  treaties  la 
public  debate,  has  removed  altogether  what- 
ever force  the  original  reason  for  placing  ths 
power  of  treaty  approval  in  the  hands  of  ths 
Senate  alone  may  have  had.  The  two-thirds 
majority  was  adopted  largely  to  compenasts 
for  the  fact  that  only  a  single  house,  and  ons 
not  chosen  on  the  basis  of  population,  was  to 
pass  upon  treaties.  The  historical  reasons  for 
the  original  decision  of  the  framers  have  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  basis  both  cf  sound 
democratic  procedure  and  of  logic  the  House 
ought  now  to  share  this  responsibility  with 
the  Senate. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out.  finally,  that 
drastic  things  may  be  done  quite  as  much  by 
Inaction  as  by  action.  History  may  record 
that  the  most  drastic  thing  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  did  between  1910  and  1939  was  to  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  I7nited  States  to  become  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  re- 
fusal may  have  cost  us  cur  chance  to  prevent 
the  present  world  war,  and  it  was  made  pos- 
sible in  large  part  by  the  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  Senate  majority  for  the  ratification 
of  treaties. 


Thomas  Burke,  Revolutionarj  War 
GoTemor  end  Cbampioa  of  State 
Rifhts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  MOSTR  CASOUM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  21.  1944 

Mr.  DURHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oiD,  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Archibald  Henderson,  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  Burke 
Memorial  Monolith,  at  the  tomb  of 
Gov.  Thomas  Burke,  near  Hillsboro, 
N.  C,  presented  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina-Duke  Chapter.  Sons  of  Xh9 
American  Revolution,  October  15,  1944: 

X 

Reflecting  upon  the  fascinating  character, 
meteoric  career,  and  tragic  end  of  Thomas 
Burke,  over  whose  last  resting  place  wiU  bs 
dedicated  here  today  a  memorial  monolith.  X 
can  think  of  no  words  more  cuitable  to  this 
occasion  than  the  query  of  Griffith  J.  McBes, 
the  biographer  of  James  IrsdsU:  "What  Morttft 


t 
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in  can  stand  with  ccTered  head  be- 

Kda  bia  grave,  what  daughter  vt  the  State 
daoT  blm  tha  trlbuta  at  her  teanr*    Thomas 
was    aa    ardent    patriot    and    firm 
who    labored    ccaaelessly    ard 
well  tor  the  independence  of  hla 
America.    In    proTlncial 
ibly.   and   Contl- 
h«  ahone   brtUtantly  as  a 
lUrtan,  red^ububla  debater, 
tfUnker.    lo  tba  days  which 
!*■  iMarts  and  triad  men's  aoula. 
aaaoeUtum    with    other    graat 
ttttt  Johnston.  Blehard  Caswell. 
■M,    CorneUus    Karnatt.    WlUla 
mt   WflffhutlU    Avery— contributed 
I7  tow«;d  the  framing  of  the  Conatl- 
ami  BUI  Of  aifhu  of  the  ttata  ot 
one  or  tba  algltt 
i-0t  nunj  who  drafted  ttM  Halt- 
of  April  13.  1776.  whlflb  for> 
Itarth  Carolina  ac  the  ftrtt 
Amenean  eolonlea   to   vote   explicit 
to  Independenos.   Contemporary  re- 
tato  the  activities  ot  the  Continental 
and  the  Uvea  of  Ita  Members  dla- 
Tboanas  Burke  as  the  flrat  Important 
and  effective  champion  of  the  doctrine  of 
SUte   rights  In   American   history.     He   was 
the  author  and  propoaer  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Articlea  of  Confederation  which  in- 
corporated that  principle  In  the  Constitution 
of  this  land.    80  long  as  the  American  Nation 
a  Union  of  autonomous  Statea,  the 
of  State  rlghu.  I  confidently  pre- 
dlet.   will   actively  survive   and  periodically 
lUnue  to  b«  Invoked. 


"niainaa  Burke,  son  of  inick  Burke  and 
Letnia  Ould.  and  nephew  of  Sir  Fielding 
Ould.  was  bom  In  dalway  County.  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1747.  One  of  his  anceatora, 
John  de  Burgo.  nicknamed  Monoculua  be- 
cause of  the  lose  of  an  eye,  accompanied 
William  of  Normandy  in  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  England  in  1068;  and  monbers 
of  the  Burke  family  held  high  oAoaa  of 
church  and  state  in  succeeding  centuries. 
Thomas  Burke  was  of  the  line  of  the  Burkes 
of  Tyaquin.  Ireland,  founded  by  William 
Burke,  to  whom  Henry  n  granted  lands  com- 
prising the  greater  part  of  the  Province  of 
Connaught. 

Cf  Thomaa  Burke's  early  life  Uttle  is 
known,  save  that  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  attended  for  a  time  some  univer- 
sity, inasnimahlj  Dublin,  and  was  destined 
for  a  aadlaal  career.  Owing  to  some  dis- 
agreement with  his  family,  this  headstrong, 
•^-reliant  lad.  at  the  age  of  17.  emigrated 
to  Virginia,  settling  In  Accomac  County:  and 
after  further  study,  be  entered  successfully 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  According 
to  his  own  account,  bis  proficiency  In  medl- 
clna  was  high:  but  although  his  practice  was 
Iva  and  successful,  the  emoluments 
dteappolntlcgly  alight.  It  la  a  mark  of 
his  striking  versatility  that  he  turned,  with- 
out heaitatlon.  from  medicine  to  law.  which, 
aa  ha  raU'tca  "promised  more  profit  and  yet 
much  Icaa  anxiety  than  medicine."  After 
paaalnf  hla  examination,  "with  great  ap- 
planm."  to  quote  bis  own  words,  he  entered 
anatgaUcally  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Rich- 
■MBd.  Somewhat  later,  he  removed  to  Nor- 
folk, where  he  practiced  In  the  same  courts 
vrlth  Thonas  Jefferson,  with  whom  he  cor- 
reaponded  for  several  years.  Both  as  cltiaen 
and  barrister  be  quickly  won  the  admiration 
and  good  will  of  bis  neighbors. 

While  still  a  resident  of  Virginia,  Thomas 
Burke  exhibited  strong  hostility  to  reprea- 
slw  measures  of  the  British  Government, 
notaUy  the  Stamp  Act:  and  the  words  which 
ae  wrote  to  hla  uncle  at  thia  time  adumbrate 
hla  future  course  In  the  Revolution :  "I  am 
and  ever  ahall  be  avowedly  a  paaslonate  lover 
of  llberxy  and  hater  of  tyramny." 

About  the  year  1771.  In  that  aeuthward 
■traamlng  ot  the  peoples  from  New  Jersey, 


00  asloned 


Bu-ke 


Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
Orange  many  worthy  cttizAia 
In  the  province  and  the  col<  ny 
Burke  and  bis  wife.    Although 
by  the  rm all  pox  which 
of  his   left   eye    (after   tbi 
"monoculus"  ancestor), 
eye,  described  by  his 
expressive  blu«."     H«  was 
middle  sMture:  and  notec 
mannars.  convivial  habits, 
toward  the  fair  sex,  a 
acd  eonalderable  facility  in 
of  his  playful  verses  are 
namalasa  lair,  dubbed 
the  Immemorial  fashion 
asters;  but  there  are  alr« 
utea,  to  such  himlnarlea 
and  WaahlagtoB.    1%  mmt 
neither  Burke   nor   A! 
vied  with  blm  In  wooing 
climbed  very   high  up 
Parnassus.    But  certainly 
men  of  later  days,  well 
cf  being  labeled  acd 
punster,  and  poetaster.    Ii 
he  amusingly  confesses: 
numbers;  but  I  took  all 
ceal   my  propensity,   havldg 
the  td'.e  character  of  a  rhyfaester. 

Shortly   after  settling 
purchased  a  farm  some  2^ 
boro.  which  he  named 
family  estate  in   Ireland 
talned  many  of  the  lead!  ag 
day,  especially  those  of  tqe 
Following  bis  admission  to 
1772,   he  forged  rapidly  t< 
eloquent  advocate  at  the 
champion  of  the  prlnclpli 
Mercurial  In  temperament 
aive  countenance  mlrrorli  g 
thought  and  feeling,  and 
ner  which  invited  frlendslilp 
wide  circle  of  friends,  ms  le 
whom  be  endeared  hlms^f 
amusing  narrative,   gay, 
and  light  verse. 


Khlch  brought  to 
later  eminent 
came  Tbomas 
much  marked 
the  loaa 
fashion   of   his 
had  one  good 
as  of  a  "fine 
well  formed,  of 
for  Ingratiating 
gallant  attltud? 
temparament, 
versifying.    Many 
^adrassfd  to  some 
or  Cbloa  after 
poets  anA  poet- 
nore  serious  trlb- 
example,  as  Pitt 
be  confessed  that 
sr   Martin,   who 
the  poetic  muse, 
steep   slopes  of 
}urke.  like  public 
the  handicap 
humorist, 
one  of  his  letters 
have   lisped   in 
care  to  con- 
always  dreaded 


daug:  Iter 


romai  tic 


Phy  lu 
a 


fcr 


lexai  d 


thf 


rea  Ized 
der  ded  as 


po  islble 


nz 


elec  .ion 
Ne  rbern, 
17  rs 
177  I. 


tie 


Ho)p€r 
Tbonas 
prepa  "atlon 


Parlii  .rnent 


An:  erican 


Biurke's  public  spirit  anc 
pendence  caused  bis 
vlnciai  congresses:  At 
Hillsborougb.    August 
April    and   November 
borough  Congress,  which 
Its  members  virtually  all 
the   Province,    Burke    tool ; 
along  with  Johnston 
well,  Madaine,  and 
had  a  band  in  the 
oath,   protesting  against 
taxes  by  the  British 
ingratiating  address  to  the 
Province,   a   considerable 
were  disaffected  to  the 
ably  the  Scotch  Hlgblandek-s 
Loyalists  and  the  Regulate  rs 
defeat  at  Alamance,  had 
support  the  British  Crown  . 

At  the  April  1770  congree  1 
advocated  a  series  of 
the  people  of  Orange,  wblib 
drafted,  providing  for  a 
election  by  ballot,  three 
ment,  two  houses  In 
gubernatorial  elections 
gable  worker  and  a  member 
tant  committees:  and  tool 
the  discussions  and 
form  of  a  permanent 
cal  and  democratic  element 
was  led  by  Willie  Jones 
the  conservative  and 
Samuel  Johnston,  Thomas 
as  Burke;  but  so  divergent 
the  two  factions  that  the 
tutlon  was  postponed  for 
tion  to  the  nest  Oongreas. 

Burke  was  a  member  of 
mlttee  consisting  bealda 
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n   Orange,   Burke 
miles  from  Uius- 
Ifyaquin"  after  the 
Here  he   enter- 
figures  of  the 
legal  fraternity, 
the  bar,  March  23. 
the  front  as  an 
lar  and  a  vigorcua 
of  republicanism, 
with  an  expres- 
every  shade  of 
geniality  of  man- 
he  soon  had  a 
and  female,  to 
by  bis  gift  for 
ntimental  songs. 


passion  for  Inde- 
to  four   Pro- 
April  1775; 
and    Halifax, 
At    the    HUls- 
numbered  among 
leading,  men  of 
an    active   part, 
Uewes,  Cas- 
Jones:  and  he 
of  the  test 
be   imposition  of 
and  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the 
portion   of   whom 
cauae,  not- 
who  were  stout 
who,  after  their 
taken  an  oath  to 


at  Halifax.  Burke 

principles,  approved  by 

be  bad  himself 

llitilted  government, 

of  govem- 

and  annual 

was  an  Indefati- 

of  many  Impor- 

an  active  part  in 

regarding  the 

The  radl- 

among  the  Whigs 

Thomas  Person, 

arlstdcratlc  element  by 

Jones,  and  Thom- 

were  the  views  of 

i^atter  of  a  constl- 

Urther  consldera- 

the  famous  com- 
of  Cornelius 


bi  ancbes 
asse  nbly, 
£e 


debars 
const  tutlon. 


and 


hinaelf 


Harnett,  Allen  Jones.  Abner  Nash,  John  Kln- 
cben,  Thomas  Person,  and  Thomas  Jonea, 
from  which  emanated  the  Immortal  reaolu- 
tlon  which  put  North  Carolina  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  continental  movement  for  inde- 
pendence, at  a  time  when  all  the  other 
Colonies  were  solidly  arrayed  against  It. 
North  Carolina  was  the  first  colony  to  vote 
explicit  sanction  to  Independence,  in  thesa 
daatbless  and  winged  words,  AprU  12,  1776: 

"Resotvea.  That  tba  dalagatas  for  this  Col- 
ony In  the  Continental  Congress  ba  Impow- 
ered  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
Colonlaa  in  declaring  independence," 

Throughout  North  Carolina  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1776  a.  concerted  ef- 
fort was  put  forth  by  the  radical  element  to 
defeat  the  most  prominent  conservative  leed- 
ers  at  the  election  on  October  16.  In  Orange 
the  radicals  defeated  their  own  purpose;  for 
the  provincial  congreas,  on  evidence  submit- 
ted before  an  Investigating  committee  that 
the  Hlllsboro  election  was  a  patent  farce, 
ordered  a  new  election,  and  Burke  and  four 
other  delegates  were  duly  elected.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  appointed  by  the  last 
provincial  congress  to  prepare  a  temporary 
form  of  government  to  continue  tintll  the 
next  session  of  the  congress,  a  committee 
which  Included  two  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
Continental  CongrcES,  William  Hooper  and 
Job  Penn.  Biu-ke  had  diligently  studied  the 
whole  question  during  the  intervening  6 
months.  The  strong  Influence  exerted  ty  the 
political  Ideas  of  John  Adams,  cf  Massachu- 
setts,  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  has  not  been  ade- 
quately acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  stand- 
ard histories  of  our  State. 

One  evening  in  January  1776,  at  the  re- 
quest of  George  Wythe,  of  Virginia,  Adams 
outlined  to  him  in  pergonal  conversation  hla 
own  ideas  regarding  the  transitional  forms 
cf  government  which  had  to  be  Instituted  by 
the  several  States.  Later,  at  Wythe's  request, 
he  drafted  these  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  the  great  Virginia  lawyer;  and  later  still, 
at  the  request  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Wythe  letter  was  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  at  Lee's  expense  by  Dunlap, 
the  printer,  imder  the  title,  "Thoughts  on 
Government:  A  letter  from  a  gentleman  to 
his  friend."'  Hearing  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  letter,  both  Burke,  the  chairman,  and 
Penn,  a  member  of  the  committee  to  set  up 
a  temporary  government  for  North  Carolina, 
independently  applied  to  Adams  for  bis 
thoughts  on  government;  and  Adams  gra- 
ciously wrote  to  each  the  substance  of  his 
letter  to  Wythe.'  John  Adams  himself  states 
that  be  wrote  this  letter  to  Penn  at  the  re- 
quest of  Penn,  Hooper,  and  Hewes,  the  three 
North  Carolina  Delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  who  called  upon  him  in  the  sorina 
of  1773.» 

Regarding  the  letter  to  Burke,  the  follow- 
ing statement  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Works 
of  John  Adams,  volume  1,  page  209:  "It  was 
not  to  Virginia  alone  that  the  speculations 
of  Mr.  Adams  at  this  time  proved  useful. 
North  Carolina,  her  neighbor,  was  likewise 
preparing  for  the  transition  to  an  Independ- 
ent State,  by  Introducing  the  forms  neces- 

»Thi8  letter  is  printed  In  The  Letters  of 
John  Adams  Addressed  to  bis  Wife  (vol  2. 
appendix  B.  pp.  270-288:  Boston.  1S41);  and 
also  in  the  appendix  to  the  memoir  of  John 
Adams  in  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (Phil- 
adelphia, various  editions) . 

» Fortunately  the  text  of  Adams'  letter  to 
Penn  has  been  preserved,  having  been  printed 
by  Penn's  fatber-ln-law.  the  distinguished 
John  Taylor,  of  Caroline  County,  Va..  in  bis 
extended  work.  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
and  Policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtea  (Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1814),  pp.  61S>- 
636. 

'Letters  of  John  Adams  Addressed  to  His 
Wife,  vol.  a,  pp.  273-276;  Boston,  1841. 


sary  to  maintain  It.  The  legislature,  through 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
project  a  constitution,  Mr.  Burke,  made  an 
application  to  him  for  his  advice,  which  was 
given  In  an  answer  of  much  the  same  tenor 
with  the  publlabed  tract.  This  answer  waa 
not  found  until  the  year  1846,  when,  with 
the  other  papers  of  Oovamor  Btirke,  It  fell 
Into  the  poaccsslon  of  tba  Historical  Society 
of  that  State.  It  differs  only  In  language 
from  tha  pamphlet."'  The  text  of  Adams' 
letter  to  Burke  is  fortimatsly  preserved  In 
Oovemor  Caswell's  letter  book.  It  Is  equally 
BOCaworthy  that  Jamea  Hogg,  In  December 
1776.  while  the  provincial  congress  was  in 
eec£loii  at  Halifax,  sent  from  Philadelphia  to 
Judge  Richard  Henderson  a  copy  of  Adams' 
pamphlet.  Thoughu  on  Government,  as  a 
guide  in  maturing  a  form  of  government  for 
"Trensyh'anla,"  an  Independent  colony  which 
had  been  established  by  the  Tranrylvanla  Co. 
at  Boonosborough,  for  the  dark  and  bloody 
ground  of  Kentucky,  on  May  23.  1775. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Burke,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  draft  for  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, supported  by  John  Adams' 
Thoughts  on  Government,  exercised  excep- 
tional Influence  in  the  drafting  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  Constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
chief  credit  of  which  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tributed, largely  on  hearsay  evidence,  to 
Others.  Burke  attended  all  the  sessions  of 
the  conjrress  which  opened  on  November  12, 
1776.  although  he  did  not  take  his  scat  until 
December  16;  and  the  bill  of  rights  and  con- 
stitution were  passed  on  the  2  following 
days,  respectively.  The  Burke  plan  for  the 
State  legislature  was  the  model  followed  In 
the  constitution  and  Samuel  Johnston,  writ- 
ing to  Burke,  called  It  "your  plan,"  although 
he  heartily  disapproved  of  it. 

The  instructions  of  the  counties  of  Meck- 
Icnburs  and  Orange,  the  chief  draftsmen  cf 
which  are  said  to  have  been  Ephralm  Brevard 
and  V/aightstill  Avery,  for  Mecklenburg,  and 
Ihomas  Burke,  for  Orange,  resemble  In  some 
particulars,  as  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr. 
E.  W.  Sykes,  both  the  Adams  plan  and  the 
constitution  adopted.   Clause  19  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg instructions  provided  that  "any  per- 
son who  shall  hereafter  profess  himself  to  be 
an  atheist  or  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  shall 
deny  or  blaspheme  any  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  shall  deny  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or 
shall  be  cf  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  shall 
not  sustain,  hold,  or  enjoy  any  office  of  trust 
or   profit   In  the  State  of  North  Carolina." 
This  clause  is  said  to  have  been  drafted  by 
the  famous  teacher  and  Presbyterian  divine. 
Dr.  David  Caldwell.    Had  It  been  Incorporated 
in  the  State  constitution.  Biu-ke,  a  Roman 
Catholic,   would   have   been   excluded   from 
office.    This  clause,  as  finally  softened.  It  Is 
said,  by  Cornelius  Harnett,  provided  that  no 
one  who  denied  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
religion  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  should  hold  religious 
principles  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and 
safety  of  the  State,  was  to  be  admitted  to 
office.    This  clause,  it  is  presumed,  was  not 
designed  In  1776  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics 
from  holding  office.    The  whole    Issue   was 
brought  to  a  head  by  William  Gaston,  emi- 
nent Jurist  and  statesman,  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  some  60  years  later,  In  the  greatest 
speech  of  bis  career,  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1835.    The  debates  over 
this  vexed  issue  happily  eventuated  In  the 
replacement.  In  the  thirty-second  resolution, 
cf  the  word  "Protestant"  by  the  word  "Chris- 
tian." 

rr 
Dr.  Burke  entered  the  gallery  of  American 
Immortals  when  the  Halifax  Congress  of  De- 
cember 1776,  in  recognition  of  his  able  and 


'This  letter  is  mentioned  In  an  article. 
Preliminary  History  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion (North  Carolina  University  magazine, 
August  1855,  vol.  IV.  No.  6.  p.  259). 


constructive  work  as  one  of  the  framers  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the  Constitution 
of  North  Carolina,  elected  him  a  Delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress,  along  with  William 
Hooper  and  Joseph  Hewes.  It  is  scarcely  open 
to  question  that  during  the  period  of  Burke's 
Incumbency  (1777-81).  North  Carolina.  In  the 
persons  of  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes, 
Ccmellus  Harnett,  John  Penn,  John  Williams, 
Whltmel  Hill.  Willie  and  Allen  Jones,  Samuel 
Johnston,  and  Thomas  Burke,  exerted  more 
Influenoa  in  the  national  councils  and  was 
more  ably  represented  in  the  Congress  than  in 
any  similar  period  of  her  history.  During 
those  4  years,  when  the  decline  in  the  ability 
of  the  Representatives  for  msny  of  the  other 
States  was  noticeable.  Mcrth  Carolina's  Dele- 
gates in  Congress  shone  conspicuously  for 
oratory,  parliamentary  skill,  ability  In  debate, 
and  the  qualities  of  high  statesmanship.  R«- 
cent  writers  on  the  Continental  Congreaa 
have  given  high  praise  to  Thomas  Burke  for 
his  constructive  ideas,  comprehensive  views, 
powerful  pen.  and  aggressive  championship 
of  his  State  and  her  policies.  Upon  him  was 
soon  focused  the  national  spotlight  as  a  reso- 
lute and  impassioned  advocate  of  the  new 
doctrine  of  State  rights  which  wa«  destined 
to  play  such  a  crucial  role  in  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

When  the  Congress.  In  April  1777,  re- 
solved to  resume  consideration  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  the  delegates  were 
startled  to  discover  that,  in  Dickinson's  draft 
as  amended,  there  had  been  reserved  to  the 
States  little  more  than  the  rei;ulatlon  of 
their  Internal  governments.  Burke,  who 
cherished  State  sovereignty  as  a  cardinal  doc- 
trine for  liberated  America,  considered  It 
their  tower  of  salvation  and  their  shield  of 
deliverance.  New  to  Congress  though  he  was, 
Burke  Immediately  stepped  into  the  breach 
to  recall  the  errant  statesmen  to  their  funda- 
mental faith.  It  was  Burke  who  moved  the 
amendment,  which  will  grow  more  histori- 
cally significant  with  tha  passage  of  time, 
whereby  under  the  Constitution  the  State  re- 
tains Its  sovereignty  and  Independence  ard 
all  those  powers  not  expressly  delegated. 
Singularly  enough,  this  amendment  was  op- 
posed by  the  great  legal  lunilnary  of  Phll- 
r.delphla,  James  Wilson,  and  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  proposer  In  Congress  of  the 
resolution  for  national  Independence;  and 
Burke  won  a  great  victory,  with  11  ayes  to 
Virginia's  nay,  with  New  Hampshire  divided. 

Again  and  again,  before  and  after  this  oc- 
casion, Burke  clearly  enunciated  and  forcibly 
supported  the  doctrine  cf  State  rights;  and 
deplored  the  Incipient  tendency  In  Congress 
not  only  to  increase  Its  own  powers,  but  even 
to  assume  new  ones.  Burke  trenchantly  de- 
claimed against  "the  delusive  intoxication 
which  power  naturally  Imposes  on  the  human 
mind,"  and  truthfully  declared  that  "unlim- 
ited j)ower  cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  any 
man  or  set  of  men  on  earth."  Always  fertile 
In  expedient,  Burke  prepared  a  plan  by  which 
the  Independence  of  the  States  would  be 
preserved  and  proper  weight  given  to  each  of 
them  in  the  public  council.  Burke's  plan 
provided  for  a  sort  of  bicameral  body,  through 
which  the  States  were  to  be  safeguarded; 
but  this  amendment  failed  of  adoption  when 
the  Congress  voted  against  a  confederation 
with  two  Houses. 

Indeed.  Burke  looked  with  skepticism  upon 
the  efforts  to  set  up  a  confederation  at  all, 
believing  that  such  an  organization,  estab- 
lished under  war  conditions,  would  never 
suit  the  States  In  time  of  peace,  which  was 
the  only  proper  time,  as  futtu^  events  con- 
firmed in  the  framing  cf  the  Constitution,  for 
"agitating  so  important  a  concern."  Ac- 
tually, Burke  rcgaidcd  the  Confederatton  as  a 
"chimerical  project,"  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  States;  and  to  him,  who  left  Congress 
before  the  Confederation  was  established, 
Harnett  wrote  of  the  birth  of  thU  "child '— 
which,  he  chafflngly  remarked,  "some  legisla- 
tures will  think  a  little  deformed,  and  you 
will  think  a  monster." 


The  climax  of  Burke's  legislative  career, 
which  created  a  national  sensation  and  pro- 
jected the  doctrine  of  SUte  rlgbU  Into  tha 
contlnenul  limelight,  was  the  famous  Inci- 
dent between  Congress  and  Washington  re- 
garding the  cartel  which  was  then  being 
negotiated  with  General  Howe.  Among  other 
demands,  the  Congress  Insisted  that  inhabl- 
tanta  of  the  States,  taken  In  arms  against 
them,  should  be  subjected  to  trial  and  Im- 
prtsotunent.  Washington  wrota  to  Cangraaa, 
recommending  that,  as  Howe  would  ncrer 
assent  to  thU,  tha  resolve  of  Congress  (De- 
cember 20,  1777)  be  "suffered  to  sleep."  Al- 
most to  a  man,  the  delegates  Indignantly 
opposed  Wlksblngton's  suggestion;  and  an 
angry  and  d?nunclatory  reply  to  Washing- 
ton, drafted  by  William  Duer,  was  submitted 
to  Congress.  Althotxgh  Burke  opposed  Wash- 
ington's suggestion,  he  conwldwed  the  tone 
of  the  letter  of  Congress  "exceptionable  la 
many  parts."  "neither  consistent  with  truth 
or  modesty"  and.  on  the  whole,  distinctly  un- 
friendly to  Washington.  In  company  with 
Reed  and  Drayton,  Burke  spoke  vigorously  in 
opposition  to  Duer's  draft  cf  the  letter. 

One  night  at  10  o'clock,  while  Duer's  draft 
was  under  consideration,  and  there  were  Just 
enough  delegates  to  do  business,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  waa  made.  After  voting  in  the  af- 
firmative. Burke  "declared  the  States  might 
vote  as  they  pleased,  he  would  upon  his  boner 
adjourn  himself."  and  Immediately  with- 
drew, as  had  done  Edward  Langworthy.  of 
Georgia,  somewhat  earlier.  Corgress  at  once 
sent  a  messenger  to  Burke  and  Langworthy, 
who  roomed  at  the  aame  place,  desiring  them 
to  attend  Congress.  Langworthy  reluctanUy 
returned,  but  Burke,  thinking  the  message 
came  from  Duer.  replied  testily:  "Devil  a  foot 
will  I  go  tonight,"  adding,  "It  i^  too  late  and 
unreasonable." 

The  Incident  aroused  a  storm  in  Congreaa, 
being  hotly  debated  over  a  period  cf  2  weeks. 
Burke's  letter,  defending  his  conduct,  greaUy 
Incensed  Congress;  and  that  body  denied 
Burke's  request  to  record  his  defense  In  tha 
manuscript  Journals.  Congress  went  on  rtc- 
cord  that  Burke's  manner  In  withdrawing 
from  Congress  was  disorderly  and  contemp- 
tuous, and  that  his  answer  to  the  summons 
to  attend  was  Indecent.  A  copy  of  the  min- 
utes was  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  North  Carolina  Assembly. 
These  minutes  contained  the  explicit  cliarge: 
"That  the  principle  upon  which  he  I  Burke) 
has  attempted  to  Justify  his  withdrawing 
from  the  House  Is  dangeroxis,  because  it 
strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  the  House, 
and,  as  in  the  present  Instance  actually  hap- 
pened, wotild  enable  a  single  Member  to  put 
an  Instant  stop  to  the  most  Important  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress." 

The  principle  upon  which  Burke  leaned 
was  none  other  than  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights,  which  throughout  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican history  has  been  frequently  Invoked  by 
different  political  parties  and  which  gave  rise 
to  the  dreadful  Internecine  Btrile  of  1861-«6. 
Although  we  have  no  copy  of  Burke's  letter 
of  defense,  the  records  of  debate  show  that 
Burke.  whUe  making  lengthy  explanations, 
declined  to  make  any  apology  to  Congress,  on 
the  ground  that,  without  a  quorum.  Congress 
was  not  a  "body."  Under  persistent  grilling, 
the  Irascible  Irishman  declared  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  "a  tyranny  cf  a  majority  of 
this  Congress";  and  affirmed  that  "the  power 
of  Judging  and  ptmlsblng  delegates  was  never 
committed  Congress"  by  his  State.  He  after- 
ward wrote  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress disclaiming  any  Intended  discotirtesy 
to  that  augtist  txxly. 

Burke  well  understood  the  temper  of  tha 
people  of  North  Carolina,  who  regarded  with 
disfavor  the  attempts  cf  Congress  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  States.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  Burke's  case  declared  that 
North  Carolina  could  not  acknowladft  tha 
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eovwv  -MTOinwl**  by  CongrcM  'Without  re- 
Mtt^  tbdr  ovn  lodependaooe  and  giving  up 
tb»  — aurtte  control  which  they  h«T«  over 
llttir  rtpreaenutlon  In  CongrcH."  Should 
OoagrcM  Arrogate  to  lt«eU  powers  belonging 
to  the  sutes.  the  report  eootlnued.  such 
powers  might  be  stretched  to  the  point  of 
eooetttuUng  "an  Invasion  of  Its  Internal  pol- 
icy and  to  the  total  destruction  of  Its  due 
welgbt  In  the  councils  of  the  United  States." 
This  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
ibly. 

tetent  Burke  was  thua  triumphantly 
vindicated  in  the  controversy  over  an  ap- 
p«rrntiy  trivial  Incident,  which  eventually 
broadened  Into  a  basic  question  regarding 
the  respective  powers  of  the  Congreas  and  the 
States.  The  ccmpletest  vindication  was  his 
imUHiliiliiiiiiit  to  Congress  In  the  face  of  that 
bodys  denunciatory  reeolutlons.  It  la  note- 
^lorthy  that  Burke's  argumenu  In  behalf  of 
the  rtghu  of  cltlaena  and  Sutes  against  the 
Continental  Congress  closely  paralleled  the 
MgaiMnts  o<  the  American  colonies  against 
the  usurpations  of  the  British  Crown, 
vx 

For  some  time.  Burke's  health  had  been 
dcdinlng:  and  In  a  letter  to  Ccmeltxis  Harnett 
to  April  1780,  he  Jocularly  observed:  "1  am 
satisfied  that  another  year's  close  application 
In  Congress  would  make  me  a  perpetual  cltl- 
cen  In  Philadelphia  and  give  me  a  right  to 
the  soil  from  whence  nothing  short  of  the 
final  Judgment  of  the  vrorld  could  evict  me." 
Accordingly,  he  went  heme  and  arrived  in 
Mbw  to  perforn>  an  Important  service  for  the 
people  of  Orange.  The  barefoot,  half-starved, 
m-dad  soldiers  of  Gate's  army,  then  on  their 
way  southward,  were  ruthlessly  foraging 
through  the  countryside,  and  his  tyrannical 
quartermaaters  were  forcibly  Impressing  the 
food  and  snpphea  which  the  Oovemment  had 
failed  to  furnish,  until,  to  quote  a  contem- 
porary, "war  had  gorged  itself  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  wh<^  people."  In  Burke  the  oppressed 
and  exploited  people  found  a  redoubtable 
champion.  He  declared  he  would  defend  his 
own  property  If  necessary  by  force  of  arms, 
and  advised  others  to  do  the  same.  Be  urged 
Ooeoiuor  Nash  to  come  to  Hlllsboro  to  put  a 
•%0p  to  the  abuses',  and  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress  and  to  General  Gates,  de- 
Ecrlblng  the  outrages  and  asserting  that  the 
people.  If  fairly  dealt  with,  would  respond 
to  all  reasonable  demands.  Burke's  .  bold 
stand  at  Philadelphia  for  the  principle  of 
State  rights,  and  his  rigorous  efTorts  to  pro- 
tect the  people  of  Orange  and  the  adjacent 
ftgton  from  excessive  military  exactions,  won 
hlA  great  public  favor  and  resulted  in  his 
•lection.  June  25.  1781.  to  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor. 

Thomas  Btirke.  at  the  age  of  34.  had  now 
teached  the  aatth  of  his  career,  as  the  re- 
ct^ent  of  tbo  greatest  honor  in  the  gift  of 
tlM  commonwealth.  Tet  this  last  set  in  the 
drama  of  his  life,  which  befcan  with  such  brll- 
llOBt  prospects,  ended  In  humllistion.  trag- 
edy, and  death.  After  declaring  that  he  had 
never  aspired  to  the  ofBce  of  Governor,  which 
was  "destructive  to  my  private  happiness, 
utterly  repugnant  to  my  Inclinations,  and 
subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of  all  my 
private  prospects."  Burke  entered  strenuous- 
ly xipOB  tlM  governance  and  defense  of  North 
Carolina:  but  only  a  few  months  bad  elspeed 
before  mlsfortime  and  disaster,  unique  In 
our  annals,  descended  upon  him.  On  the 
lOgfy  morning  of  September  13.  1781.  a  band 
Ct  Tories  from  the  command  of  the  no- 
terlous  David  Fanning,  a  remarkably  skillful 
partisan  leader  and  bloodthirsty  scouzidrel. 
•nterad  Billaborough.  gutted  the  storas  and 
privato  homes,  and  besidee  killing  and 
wounding  some  35  fteople.  took  upward  of  200 
prisoners.  Including  Ctovemor  Burke  and  his 
aides.  Carried  fkrat  to  Wilmington  and  latw 
tmprlaonod  In  Fort  Arbuthnot  on  Sulllvanl 


Island  near  Charleston.  8.  C  ]  lurke  on  his 
own  petition  was  finally  parol  k1  to  James 
Island  nearby.  Thither  had  recently  come 
for  protection  a  number  of  Tory  refugees  and 
Jayhawkers  from  North  Carolln  i.  who  enter- 
tained the  most  violent  hos  lllty  towiu'd 
Burke  because  he  had  advised  tl  at  the  Tories 
be  dealt  with  relenUessly.  Bu  ke's  life  was 
constantly  threatened;  he  bad  o  change  his 
sleeping  place  every  night  for  ear  of  assas- 
sination: and  finally  his  quarts  rs  were  fired 
upon,  a  man  on  one  side  of  hln  twing  killed, 
and  one  on  the  other  side  bei  og  wounded. 
Afforded  no  protection  by  hi)  British  cap- 
tors and  going  daily  in  fear  for  J  ils  life,  Burke 
wrote  to  the  British  General  Leslie  for  a 
parole  within  the  American  lines.  General 
Leslie  did  not  deign  to  reply,  a  nd  after  sev- 
eral weeks  had  elapsed  Burke  vas  informed 
that  he  was  being  held  as  a  h<  stage  for  the 
safety  of  the  North  Carolina  T  >ries.  and  for 
David  Fanning  In  particular.  Burke  was  a 
man  of  very  sensitive  feelings:  i  ind  he  deeply 


heaped  upon 
an   American 


a  fatal  blun- 
exchange  was 


exchange  was 


suffered  from  the  Indignities 
him.  the  chief   magistrate  of 
Commonwealth.     Concluding.  4fter  long  re 
flection,  that  he  was  no  longe^  bound  by  a 
parole,   since   protection    was 
he  effected  his  escape  on  the  night  of  Janu 
ary    18,    1782.     He    visited    CK  n.    Nathaniel 
Greene  at  his  camp  and.  on   narrating  his 
experiences,    received    the    Im  iresslon    that 
Greene  considered  his  conduc    Justified. 

Prolonged  correspondence  nc  w  ensued  re- 
garding his  exchange,  but  I  urke  refused 
categorically  to  surrender  hi  nself  to  the 
British  on  any  terms.  In  vle^  r  of  the  con- 
fused state  of  affairs  In  North  ( Carolina,  with 
no  Governor  and  no  con8tItutl(  nal  provision 
for  electing  one  for  months.  Bu  rke  concluded 
that  his  duty  required  him  tj  resume  the 
reins  of  government.  This  was  i 
der.  to  take  office  before  his 
effectuated,  and  this  was  not  Ranged  until 
6  months  later.  Burke  was  blti  erly  criticized 
and  savagely  condemned,  botl  i  by  military 
officers  and  civilians,  by  frie;  ids  and  foes 
alike:  and  however  much  his 
sympathized  with  him,  few  thsre  were  who 
Justified  the  breaking  of  a  pi  role  and  the 
restunption  of  office  before  his 
effectuated. 

In  a  long  letter  to  the  Genial  Assembly, 
which  met  at  Wake  Courthousi  on  April  16, 
1782,  Burke  gave  a  full  accou  it  of  his  ex- 
perience and  actions:  and  dec  Ined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  governorsl:  ip. 
sembly  thanked  him  for  his  ser  rices  to  North 
Carolina,  and  elected  Alexanc  er  Martin  as 
his  successor.  Tlie  distinguish  ed  statesman, 
William  A.  Graham,  in  vrrltlng 
solemnly  renders  the  folloiLcg  opinion: 
"Whatever  Judgment  a  stern  lasulstry  may 
pronounce  upon  a  breach  of  >aroIe  In  any 
and  all  circumstances,  there  ca  i  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  to  which  B  irke  was  sub- 
jected was  gross  national  Ipdignity  and 
wrong."  • 

▼n 

Broken  In  fortune,  alienated 
and  deserted  by  many  of  his 
and  supporters.  Burke  sank 
choly,  gave  himself  over  to 
died,  on  his  way  to  court  at 
December  2,  1783.     His  friend 
colleague  In  Congress.  William 
this  moving  plcttire  of  his 
under  a  complication  of 
with  the  most  agonizing 
months    had    deprived    him 
rest:  his  temper  soured  with 
and  to  sum  tip  his  misery,  no 
to  lean  upon,  no  friend  or 
own  house  to  mitigate  his 
soothe  the  anguish  of  his  mind 
fall,  a  tragic  fall,  was  that,  my 

Thomas  Biffke  was  a  man 
fascinating,  veraatlle,  merctulal 
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headed, brilliant;  a  great  lawyer  and  a  figure 
of  national  proportions,  who  suffered  from 
the  "tragic  fault"  of  wounded  honor,  sugges- 
tive of  a  Wolsey  or  a  Wallensteln.  Writing 
of  his  masterly  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
the  Transylvania  Land  Co.  before  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  in  1778.  Richard  Henderson, 
who  heard  this  great  effort,  wrote  to  John 
Williams:  "It  is  universally  given  up  on  all 
hands  that  Mr.  Burke  did  Justice  to  the 
cause,  and  t<x  my  ovim  part,  think  we  could 
not  have  been  better  served  on  or  off  the 
Continent."  Samuel  Strudwlck.  writing  In 
July  1781,  denominates  him  "the  ablest  advo- 
cate and  completest  orator  our  country  af- 
fords." 

My  friends,  we  cannot  reflect  upon  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  world  revolu- 
tion of  today,  both  waged  for  independence, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "With  a  great  price  obtained  ye 
this  Freedom." 

'Tct  us  give  thanks  tar  this  our  Heritage, 
For  which  our  fathers  died,  and  dying, 
live; 
Strength  to  accept  the  Tyrants  bloody  gage, 
A  heart  that  scorns  to  take — and  not  to 
give: 
These  earned  our  Freedom,  paying  as  heroes 
pay. 
Knowing  it  no  cheap  thing  to  beg  or  bor- 
row; 
To  us,  who  guard  the  ramparts  of  Today 
They  left  their  deathless  Faith  in  otir  To- 
morrow." • 


*Thls  Freedom,  a  poem  by  Barbara  (Mrs. 
Archibald)   Henderson. 


Bli  Dams  Are  Useful 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

or  OUEGOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Pendleton  (Or eg.)  East  Oregonian 
0/  November  25,  1944: 

BIO  DAMS  ASX  tTSDXTL 

Cold,  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
diu-lng  the  past  wrek  has  boosted  power  de- 
mands by  Northwest  private  utilities  on  the 
Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  power  plants  to  new 
all-time  highs,  8.  E.  Schultz.  chief  engineer 
for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  says. 

"Lack  of  rainfall  and  low  rtm-off  from  snow 
storage  has  pulled  down  water  reservoirs  of 
nearly  all  of  the  systems  in  the  Northwest 
power  pool.  As  a  result.  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Cotilee  power  plants  are  supplying 
more  than  500.000  kilowatts  to  other  private 
and  public-utility  systems  in  the  pool  to  help 
them  carry  their  loads  without  'islng  up  crit- 
ical supplies  of  fuel  and  oil,"  Schults  said. 

Peak  demands  on  the  Federal  power  plants 
by  private  utilities  reached  a  total  of  406.000 
kilowatts  on  Monday.  November  20.  with  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  taking  up  to 
175,000  kilowatts.  Puget  Sound  Power  it 
Light  Co.  was  close  behind  P.  O.  B.  with  a 
peak  demand  of  164,000  kilowatts,  while  com- 
bined demands  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Co., 
Washington  Water  Power,  and  Pacific  Fower 
&  Light  reached  67,000  kllowatta. 
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Peak  demands  of  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
municipal  plantt  on  the  Bonneville-Coulee 
system  reached  93.000  and  64.000  kUowatU 
respectively. 

In  addition  to  supplying  these  Increaaed 
demands,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion delivered  a  peak  load  of  816,000  kilowatts 
to  its  other  customers,  includli^  ind'istrles. 
military  establishments,  and  public-power 
agencies.  Peak  demand  on  the  Bonneville- 
Coulee  system  reeched  1.366.000  kilowatts  on 
Monday,  and  the  two  Columbia  River  power 
planu  tiuhed  out  a  total  of  28.203.000  kUo- 
watt-hours  during  the  24-hour  period. 


Rescuers  or  Accomplices? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKFRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  ,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Rescuers  or  Accomplices,"  which 
appeared  in  the  August  2,  1944,  Issue  of 
FM: 

BEKOnS  or  ACCOMPLICXST 

A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Madison  Square 
Monday  afternoon  to  help  save  the  remnants 
of  the  Jews  of  Nazi-dominated  Europe.  Mes- 
sages were  received  from  President  Roosevelt 
and  Governor  Dewey.  Those  messages  were 
deeply  disappointing. 

The  President  expressed  his  "abhorrence." 
The  Governor  said  the  whole  world  was  "out- 
raged." 

There  Is  something  more  abhorrent  than 
evil  and  more  outrageous  than  cruelty.  It 
is  an  unwillingness  to  do  more  than  indulge 
In  sentimentel  gesture  when  confronted  by 
human  suffering.  We  hope  that  does  not 
fairly  characterize  either  the  President'i  at- 
titude or  Governor  Dewey's.  For  the  mass 
meeting  to  which  they  sent  their  messages 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  wake.  It  was  called 
to  get  action  on  a  practical  proposal. 

The  pro-Nazi  Horthy  regime  has  made  an 
offer  t*- rough  the  International  Red  Cross. 
ThU  offer  is  the  last  chance  of  life  for  the 
400.000  remaining  Jews  of  Hungary:  their  last 
chance  to  escape  starvation  in  the  cattle  cars 
of  Nazi  deportation,  death  In  HiUer's  execu- 
tion chambers. 

The  Hungarian  Government  will  permit 
any  Jew  to  leave  who  can  get  an  entryj'lsa 
for  Palestine.  It  wUl  permit  Jewish  children 
up  to  the  age  of  10  to  leave  if  there  are 
countries  among  the  United  Nations  wUling 
to  receive  them.  This  is  an  opportunity  to 
save  400.000  human  beings.  Expressions  of 
abhorrence  and  outrage  are  no  answer  to  it. 
Until  now  the  fate  of  the  Jews  of  Hungary 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  its  governinent 
and  of  that  Governments  German  masters. 
At  thU  point  It  also  becomes  ours. 

The  trains  stUl  run  from  Budapest  to  Istan- 
bul and  the  outside  world  is  not  without 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  Hungarian  Jews  and  of  what  will  happen 
to  them  If  we  do  not  take  up  thU  offer. 

Between  May  15  and  May  27  trains  laden 
With  Jewish  children  between  the  ages  of  a 
and  8.  and  other  cars  laden  with  Jewish 
adulU.  were  seen  moving  through  the  Plas- 
zow  station  near  Kracow.  Their  destination 
was  clarified  when  it  became  known  toward 
the  end  of  June  that  about  100.000  Jews  de- 


ported from  Rimgary  had  been  put  to  death 
in  the  German  gas  chambers  at  Oswlcdm. 
and  that  the  same  fate  awaited  the  remain- 
leg  400.000  Jews  of  Hungary. 

The  Pope  sent  a  personal  mcasenger  to  Ad- 
miral Horthy.  the  Hungarian  Regent,  plead- 
ing with  him  to  halt  the  deporUtions.  The 
International  Red  Cross  worked  hard  to  stop 
the  massacre.  Secretary  of  State  Hull  helped 
greatly  by  declaring  on  July  14  that  the  en- 
tire Jewish  community  In  Hungary  faced  ex- 
termination and  threatening  the  Hungarian 
Government  with  punishment  after  the  war 
for  lU  "violation  of  the  most  elementary 
human  rights." 

Now  the  deportations  have  been  halted  and 
the  Horthy  government  offers  to  give  the 
remaining  400.000  Hungarian  Jews  their  lives 
If  we  are  wUllng  to  take  them  in.  With  that 
offer  we  are  no  longer  horrified  spectators. 
We  become  either  reacuers  or  accompllcea. 
Which  Will  it  be? 

Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forma  declare  for  unrestricted  immigration 
into  Palestine.  Is  that  "pie  in  the  sky,"  or 
are  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties  prepared 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  British  Government 
to  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  now  for  the 
Hungarian  Jews? 

On  May  19,  1943,  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  Bermuda  Conference  had  accom- 
plished nothing.  Eden  told  the  Commons: 

"We  shall  do  everything  in  our  power  'o 
help  these  peopft." 

"Everything  in  our  power,"  if  sincerely  said, 
is  strong  enough  to  cover  entrance  of  Hun- 
garian Jews  into  Palestine  over  white-paper 
quotas. 

If  we  cannot  save  these  lives  without  a 
little  shuffling  of  bureaucratic  papers,  if  the 
white  paper  weighs  more  strongly  with  some 
British  Government  oOcials  than  these  400.- 
000  lives,  their  stay  in  Palestine  can  be  made 
temporary.  Most  of  these  Hiuigarian  Jews 
are  from  families  which  have  lived  In  Htm- 
gary  for  generations  and  are  at  least  as  good 
Hungarians  as  HiUer's  Budapest  stooges. 
They  wUl  want  to  go  back  to  their  homeland 
when  the  war  is  over. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  presstire  on 
the  British  Government.  We  must  prove  our 
sincerity  by  offering  to  take  some  of  th-ce 
people  ourselves.  Our  record  in  this  respect 
is  not  too  good. 

It  may  provide  a  sardonic  backgroimd  to 
the  free-ports  controversy  to  remember  that 
Franco,  despite  his  allegiance  to  Hitler,  has 
been  operating  free  ports  for  refugees.  Jew- 
ish and  Christian,  ever  since  the  war  began, 
temporary  camps  in  which  they  could  stay 
while  arranging  transit  to  north  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

While  Franco  has  thus  helped  to  save  the 
lives  of  thousands — some  25,000  from  France 
alone — we  have  limited  our  own  free  port  to 
J  one  camp  In  northern  New  York,  our  maxi- 
mum quota  to  1.000.  and  are  actually  taking 
986  from  Italy,  a  kind  of  token  payment  to 
decency,  a  bargain-counter  floiu^ish  in  hu- 
manltarlanlsm. 

In  launching  the  lend-lease  progran^.  Prea- 
Ident  Roosevelt  spoke  of  lending  a  garden 
hose  to  a  neighbor  to  put  out  a  fire.  What 
would  he  think  of  the  kind  of  neighbor  who 
just  stands  by  and  sniffles  sympathetically 
Into  a  handkerchief? 

If  the  Horthy  Government  In  Hungary,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  crooked  croes.  has 
enough  respect  for  world  opinion  to  halt 
these  deportations,  we  ought  to  have  enough 
respect  for  our  own  words  and  pledges  to 
maJke  good  on  them:  If  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment is  wUling  to  give  these  400,000  Jews 
an  avenue  of  escape,  the  least  Britain  and 
America  can  do  Is  provide  them  with  a  dea- 

"~"°^-  I.F.8ro«. 


iBcrcasf  is  Pay  •!  Postal  Eaiplojees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TSMifiaais 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSBNTAxivM 

Thursday,  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
4715  providing  for  an  increase  in  pay  to 
our  overworked  postal  «nployees.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Post  Roads  I  helped  to  frame 
and  pass  the  temporary  measure  grant- 
ing the  postal  employees  the  first  increase 
in  pay  which  they  have  had  since  1925. 
This  mesLsure  by  Its  terms  will  lapse,  or 
become  inactive,  next  year. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  heavy  obligations  imposed  by  the 
war  the  passage  of  the  measure  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  increase  in  pay  for 
the  overworked  and  underpaid  postal  em- 
ployees Is  imperative  as  a  matter  of  Jus- 
tice to  these  faithful,  efficient,  and 
patriotic  employees. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a 
letter  which  I  have  just  received  from 
one  of  my  constituents: 

Mt  Dkax  CoitOMSSMAji:  I  am  sending  you 
a  list  of  my  actual  obligations.  Most  of  them 
are  low  and  I  have  left  off  any  axpenaes  for 
pleasure.  Including  books,  magazines,  daily 
papers,  etc. 

These  add  up  to — 'o?^ 

Our  base  pay  is '•  *00 


Total. 


aT4 

You  see  when  or  If  our  temporary  »300  In- 
creaae  automatically  comes  off  June  30.  1948. 
I  will  lack  $274  of  making  enough  to  l)arely 
meet  my  current  expenses. 

I  did  not  include  anything  for  an  atito- 
mobUe— a  letter  carrier  is  a  good  pedestrian. 

I  know  you  will  help  us  before  we  come  to 
this  desperate  situation. 

Thanks. 

In  this  letter  the  employee  sets  out  his 
necessary  living  expenses  and  taxes. 
State,  county,  and  Federal,  which  are  as 
follows: 

Income  tax •^ 

State  and  county *20 

Retirement  fund 100 

Payment  on  home 800 

Church  dues -  1* 

Donations ^ 

Life  insurance ^ 

Groceries •O" 

Water  and  llghU -  ^ 

Telephone •» 

Clothing - »°0 

Upkeep  of  home ' ^ 

Fuel JJ 

Medical  care :. *? 

College  tuition,  etc *"* 

Total a.*'* 

Mt.  Speaker,  it  behooves  the  Members 
of  this  Congress,  or  if  not  this  Congreaa, 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  to  speedily 
enact  H.  R.  4715  and  make  it  the  taw  of 
the  land. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 


m  111*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30. 1944 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Rbcori).  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
Wcdxtesday.  November  29, 1944: 


pwcojumcmo  tsmcA- 

Argumeata  for  aod  a«atnst  fiBWlng  aocial- 
•ceurtty  taxM  for  another  jttt  have  been 
pretty  weU  boiled  down  aince  the  Issue  was 
first  raised  in  Congress. 

Those  in  fsTor  of  freezing  the  tai  throvigh 
1945  at  the  preeent  rate  of  1  percent  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  assert  that  the  reserve 
fund  mors  than  meeU  the  test  for  solvency 
which  Is  pcovMed  by  the  SocUi  Security  Act 

ItMlf. 

Those  opposed,  like  A.  J.  Altmeyer.  Chair- 
ntan  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  assert  that 
liabilities  for  benefits  are  piling  up  faster 
than  reserves  to  meet  benefits. 

In  18M  Congress  amended  the  Social  Se> 
ctirtty  Act  and  provided  a  yardstick  for  sol- 
vency of  the  reserve  fund  for  old-age  bene- 
flu.  It  obligated  the  trustsss  ot  Xhe  fund  to 
report  to  Congress  whenever  the  reserve  fund 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  the 
gMatest  expected  expenditure  in  the  next  6 
yean.  The  reeerve  fimd  today  is  at  least 
«lght  times  the  greatest  estimated  expend!- 
tore  for  6  years. 

It  can  tie  argued  that  when  Congress  so 
amended  the  law  it  could  not  know  that  war 
production  would  add  millions  of  persons  to 
the  social-security  rolls  and  that  therefore 
the  lt99  formula  is  no  longer  sound.  The 
Social  Security  Board  estimate  is  that  in 
June  1M4  social •esenrtty  account  numbers 
were  held  by  71,300.000  living  persons,  or  87 
percent  of  the  poptilatlon  over  14.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  groupe  excluded  from  social 
security.  thU  esUmate  seems  way  out  of  line 
and  must  Include  duplications.  By  estimate, 
rather  thsn  by  count,  the  number  of  sodal- 
ssctirtty  account  numbers  increased  by  more 
than  15,000.000  during  the  war.  with  the 
Increase,  of  course,  among  women 

If  majority  opinion  in  Congress  stiU  seems 
trcUned  toward  freexing  the  taxes  at  1  per- 
cent for  another  year.  It  must  be  because 
Uw  arguments  of  Mr.  Altmeyer  have  been 
vnemvlcclng.  The  Social  Security  Board 
will  have  to  give  more  conclusive  figures  about 
the  number  of  potential  beneficiaries,  the 
number  now  under  aocial  sectulty  who  wlU 
ial!  to  earn  the  right  to  benefits  and  the 
probable  benefit  payments  at  5-year  inter- 
vals in  the  future. 

As  It  Is.  the  figuree  Jxist  dont  add  up. 
During  the  campaign,  the  President  t^d  out 
•a  a  goal  for  the  futxire  an  America  In  which 
•0.000,000  persons  held  Jobs,  but  the  Social 
Security  Board  estimate  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  7i.C00.0C0  Americans  already  held 
Johs  under  social  seciirity  last  June,  exclusive 
of  some  ao.000,000  gitlnlully  occupied  Ameri- 
cans who  were  not  then  covered  by  social  se- 
curity. Nobody  will  question  the  fact  that 
huxkdreds  of  thoiuands  have  b^n  added  to 
tha  social  security  rolls,  but  many  will  ques- 
tion estimates  so  sweeping  as  those  of  the 
Boclal  Security  Board. 
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Pre;  ident. 


ha\ie 


wisi 


Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr. 

unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoi^ 
delivered  by  Hon.  Chester  ' 
ministrator  of  the  Office  of 
istratlon,  at  the  annual 
National    Grange    at 
N.  C,  November  22,  1944 

In  this  connection  I 
President,  that  I  believe 
istrator  and  the  O.  P.  A 
whole,  done  an  effective 
controls,  though  I 
Bowles'  advocacy  of 
sidles  and  still  believe  they 
In  principle. 

I  have  had  an  estimate 
cost  of  printing  the  add^e^ 
OKO.    The  cost  is  $156 

There  being  no  objectiot 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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During  recent  weeks  I  have 
ure  of  meeting  on  two  or  thre« 
several  top  leaders  of  farm 
Ing   the   master   of  your   o: 
Albert  S.  Goes.    These 
structlve  and  helpful  to  all  ot 
Important,  they  Indicated  ho\  > 
thinking  is  to  yours  on  the 
of  farm  prices  dtirmg  the 
and  years. 

I  dont  mean  to  say  that 
now  100  percent.     But  I  do 
looking   at   our   present 
problems   which    lie   Just 
similar  viewpoints. 

A  year  ago— even  6  months 
was  different.     Individual 
groups  were  behind  the  broid 
price   control.     But  when    II 
cases   It   was   often   a 
think  there  were  a  number 
this — most  of  them  good 

pirst  of  all,  for  20  years 
No.  1.  farmers  of  this  coun 
tough  road  to  hoe.    During 
farmers  experienced  a  good 
perlty.     Farm  prices  of  mosi 
considerably.     Farm  income 
levels.    But  this  period  of 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  end 
of  farm  prices  in  June  1930 
fell    disastrously.      Foreclosure 
over   the   farm   country.     _ 
twenties  there  was  a  partis 
this  was  again  brought  to  a 
the  depression  of  1929-33. 

During  this  depression, 
our  fanners  against  the  billed 
presslon    reached 
Most  of  us  can  remember 
without  sympathy  some 
farmers  forciUy  prevented 
foreclosure  sales. 

In  the  later  thirties,  as  i 
working   cooperation   betwee  i 
the  Govo-nment,  the  posltloi: 
farmer  again  gradually 
in  1940,  most  of  the  farmers 
were  a  long  way  from 
mum  comforts  of  life. 
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for  23  percent  of  our  population,  our  farmers 
were  stlU  receiving  only  10  percent  of  our 
national  Income — a  national  Income  which 
was  far  below  our  capacity  to  produce. 

As  In  past  wars,  our  fanners  responded 
patriotically  by  raising  their  production  to 
record  levels. 

In  spite  of  a  discouraging  lack  of  man- 
power; in  spite  of  machinery  shortages,  lack 
of  fertilizer,  and  a  dozen  other  difficulties  and 
irritations,  farm  production  now  stands  25 
percent  alwve  1939. 

In  view  of  their  20-year  history  of  low  in- 
comes and  economic  Insecurity,  it  Is  only 
natural  that  farmers  should  regard  the  war 
as  an  opportunity  to  redress  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic injustice  of  the  past,  particularly  In 
view  of  their  own  great  contribution  to  vic- 
tory. For  this  reason  many  of  them  re- 
sented the  idea  of  a  lid  on  farm  prices. 
Most  farmers  recognized  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
program  was  also  holding  down  Increases  in 
their  costs  of  production.  But  It  was  still 
only  human  for  them  to  think  first  of  higher 
farm  prices  and  second  of  holding  down  farm 
costs. 

Another  reason  why  farmers  have  some- 
times criticized  us  in  O.  P.  A.  stems  from  our 
own  errors  and  delajrs — many  of  them  In- 
eviuble  in  any  wartime  program  as  vast  as 
ours. 

Price  control  is  difficult  under  the  best  of 
clrcunxstances.  The  interrelation  of  prices 
with  each  other  is  tremendously  complex  in 
any  field.  There  are  dozens  of  factors  to  l>e 
taken  into  account — cost  figures  to  be  gath- 
ered. 

This  Is  especially  true  of  the  agricultural 
field,  where  many  of  the  commodities  ars 
perishable;  where  seasonal  and  biological  fac- 
tors exercise  a  great  deal  of  Influence  and 
where  the  hazards  of  nature  are  unpredict- 
able. 

Our  Job  is  certainly  ccnnplex.  It  is  also 
tremendous  in  size.  More  than  8,000.000  in- 
dividual Items  are  subject  to  price  control, 
and  more  than  14,000.000  dwelling  unlU  ars 
under  rent  control. 

TO  control  prices  In  3,000,000  business  es- 
tablishments we  require  hundreds  of  people 
and  hundreds  of  regulations.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  among  those  regulations  there  have 
been  some  which  make  us  sound  a  little  bit 
foolish. 

Once,  in  setting  meat  price  eones,  we  left 
out  the  panhandle  of  Idaho  altogether. 

Probably  many  of  you  have  also  heard  of 
the  section  of  one  of  our  price  regulations 
which  used  to  read: 

"All  commodities  listed  In  Appendix  A  are 
those  known  to  the  trade  as  such,  excepting 
therefrom  such  thereof,  If  any,  while  subject 
to  another  regulation." 

In  another  of  our  regulations,  affecting  ap- 
ple prices,  we  were  once  guilty  of  this  classic 
boner: 

"The  maximum  prices  shall  not  apply 
where  community  prices  are  established  for 
apples  sold  at  retail  by  district  or  regional 
O.  P.  A.  offices." 

The  clear  meaning  of  that  paragraph  is  to 
put  the  O.  P.  A.  into  the  retaU  apple  busi- 
ness. 

On  another  occasion,  we  got  out  a  regu- 
lation which  provided  for  selling  live  chickens 
without  any  feathers.  Perhaps  you  know 
of  other  still  better  ones. 

As  the  price  control  program  has  settled 
down,  however,  we've  managed  to  eliminate 
many  of  the  older  errors.  We've  trained 
hundreds  of  able  and  loyal  employees.  We've 
smoothed  down  many  of  the  rough  edges. 
We've  thrown  away  some  of  our  slide  rules — 
and  substituted  good  common  sense. 

I  don't  say  that  we  wont  do  some  foolish 
things  occasionally  in  the  future.  Our  oper- 
ation Is  too  big  for  any  such  sweeping  guar- 
anties. But  I  believe  I  can  promise  you  that 
O.  P.  A.  will  continue  to  grow  constantly 
more  efficient  and  close  to  the  realities. 
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still  another  reason  why  some  farmers 
have  not  always  been  enthusiastic  about  price 
control  Ues  in  the  fact  that  our  farmers — 
probably  more  than  any  other  group — just 
don't  like  regulations.  The  average  farmer 
is  probably  the  most  rtigged  of  our  surviv- 
ing individualists.  His  whole  way  of  life 
makes  him  independent  of  personal  super- 
vision. 

Its  true  that  he  is  often  and  for  long 
periods  caught  in  the  grip  of  blind  economic 
forces  which,  as  an  individual,  he  cannot  pos- 
sibly control.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
broad  Influences  bearing  on  him  in  the  form 
of  farm  prices,  farm  costs,  farm  Interest  rates, 
and  natural  hazards  of  weather,  he  has  re- 
mained more  nearly  free  a:>  an  individual  to 
make  his  own  way  than  those  who  live  In 
the  cities.  It  isn't  surprising  that  the  aver- 
age farmer  should  be  critical  of  remote  con- 
trols brought  to  bear  upon  him  through  reg- 
ulations and  questionnaires. 

As  I  have  suggested,  however,  relationships 
between  farmers  and  the  O.  P.  A.  in  the  last 
3  or  4  months  have  significantly  changed. 
We  have  felt  this  change  in  a  good  many 
ways. 

We  now  have  in  operation  something  over 
60  O.  P.  A.  district  agricultural  committees. 
On  these  committees  are  representatives  of 
the  general  farm  organizations  and  many 
commodity  groups;  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  agencies  dealing  with  agricul- 
tural problems;  and  many  outstanding  indi- 
vidual farmers. 

Bill  Williamson,  our  agricultural  relations 
adviser,  who  attends  a  great  many  meetings 
of  these  committees  all  over  the  country, 
reports  to  me  that  these  groups  hsve  already 
accomplished  wonders  In  giving  farmers  a 
better  understanding  of  our  problems— which 
at  the  same  time  bring  us  facU  which  are 
Indispensable  to  the  Improvement  of  our 
regulations  affecting  farm  prcKlucts. 

Industry  advisory  commltts*'  meetings  in 
Washington,  in  which  we  require  sdequate 
representation  for  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
growers,  also  provide  clear  evidence  of  in- 
creasing good  feeling  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  farmers  and  the  O.  P.  A. 
Over  850  agricultural  producers  now  serve 
on  more  than  40  food  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittees in  Washington. 

I  think  thU  change  in  relationships  is  by 
no  means  accidental.  A  number  of  things 
have  happened  during  the  last  2  years  which 
go  some  distance  toward  expUlnlng  it. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  now  become  clear 
that  farmers  have  gained  far  more  during 
this  war  under  O.  P.  A.  price  control  than 
they  did  during  the  last  war  without  it.  It 
is  quite  true  that  price  controls  have  kept 
farm  prices  from  going  anywhere  near  as 
high  as  they  might  have  gone  If  the  infla- 
tionary forces  of  supply  and  demand  had 
freely  operated.  But  here  is  an  important 
fact  that  many  don't  realize  Farm  prices 
during  this  war  have  risen  by  almost  exacuy 
the   same    percentage    as   they   did    during 

World  War  No.  1. 

To  be  specific,  the  average  of  all  farm  prices 
during  this  war  rose  102  percent  from  1»3» 
to  1943.  During  World  War  No.  1.  from  1914 
to  the  peak  of  1919,  farm  prices  rose   113 

^'^iS'each  war.  therefore,  farm  P'-K**^^*'^ 
somewhat  more  than  doubletl.  But  this  la 
only  half  the  story.  Let's  make  a  similar 
comparison  of  the  prices  whloh  farmers  pay 
for  the  things  they  buy.  Here  there  is  a 
striking  and  very  importani;  difference  m 
what  has  happened  in  the  t>vo  wars.  Dur- 
ing this  war,  under  price  control,  the  average 
of  all  prices  paid  by  farmers,  including  inter- 
est and  taxes  as  well  as  the  commodities  used 
for  family  maintenance  and  for  farm  pro- 
duction, was  only  31  percent  higher  in  l»«3 
than  in  1939.  During  the  last  war,  between 
1914  and  1919.  these  items  on  the  average 
increased  by  94  percent.  thre«-  times  as  much 


as  they  have  increased  in  this  war.  What 
this  means,  of  cotirse.  Is  that  the  spread  be- 
tween farm  prices  and  the  prices  which 
farmers  pay  is  greater  now  than  it  was  dur- 
ing the  most  favorable  months  of  the  World 
War  No.  1  period. 

This  tocreased  spread  between  these  two 
seU  of  prices,  taken  together  with  the  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  farm  production,  ex- 
plains why  net  farm  income  is  now  at  an 
all-time  high.  As  you  know.  O.  P.  A.  does  not 
control  the  wages  of  hired  farm  labor.  How- 
ever, this  record  farm  income  is  a  net  figure 
and  makes  full  allowance  for  increases  in  the 
cost  of  hired  farm  labor.  Increased  farm  in- 
come explains  in  major  part  why  farm  mort- 
gages have  actuaUy  been  reduced  by  nearly 
20  percent  since  1939,  whereas  during  the 
last  war  farm  mortgages  increased  by  over 
60  percent.  This  increased  farm  ncome  also 
explains  why  today  we  find  farmers'  bank 
deposits  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in 

1939. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
situation  is  not  Jtist  an  accident.  It  is  the 
resiUt  of  a  program  legislated  by  Congress 
and  carried  out  by  the  farmers,  the  War  Food 
Administration,  the  O.  P.  A.,  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Congress  set  up  sUndards 
which  provided  that  prices  should  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  until  they  reached  either  100 
percent  of  parity  or  the  highest  price  i>etween 
January  1.  1942.  and  September  15,  1942. 

In  addition  to  this.  Congress  directed  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  take  into  account  Increases  in 
cosU  occtirring  after  January  1,  1941.  Conse- 
quently neither  the  O.  P.  A.  nor  the  War  Food 
Administration  has  placed  ceilings  on  farm 
prices  until  they  have  fully  met  these  con- 
gressional standards. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  directed  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  living  for 
all  groups  snd  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  ma- 
terials, many  of  which  enter  into  the  farmer's 
cost  of  production.      ^ 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  mandate 
from  Congress  has  been  carried  out  with  some 
success.  The  average  of  individual  prices 
which  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Labor,  has  risen 
only  9  percent  since  May  1942.  The  whole- 
sale prices  of  Industrial  products,  including 
most  of  those  which  farmers  buy,  have  in- 
creased only  3  percent  diuing  the  same  period. 
During  the  last  18  months,  the  expert  sUt- 
Isticlans  tell  me.  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
rise  whatsoever. 

I  think  we  can  accurately  say.  therefore, 
that  the  dh-ectives  laid  down  by  Congress 
have  t>een  followed  far  more  closely  than 
many  people  thought  would  be  possible.  The 
results  are  clearly  Indicated  in  the  fact  that 
over-aU  net  farm  income  in  1943  was  170 
percent  above  the  1939  level.  The  general 
recognition  of  this  fact  goes  some  distance 
toward  explaining  the  present  cordial  rela- 
tions between  representative  farm  organiza- 
tions and  the  O.  P.  A. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  economic  fact, 
however,  I  believe  there  is  another  reason  for 
these  Improved  relationships.  We  are  stead- 
ily getting  better  at  our  Job.  For  one  thing, 
since  we  are  now  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  advice  which  farmers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives can  give  us,  our  regulations  ars 
more  realistically  drawn. 

I  believe  there  is  evidence  of  this  In  the 
prompt  way  in  which  price  adjustments  on 
citrus  fruit  and  snap  beans  were  handled 
soon  after  the  Florida  hurricane. 

Anything  which  we  or  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration may  do  in  an  effort  to  com- 
pensate farmers  for  losses  as  a  result  or 
natural  catastrophes  Is  bound  to  be  uns^- 
isfactory  to  almost  everyone  concerned.  We 
were  able,  however,  with  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  War  Food  Administration,  to  put  out 
the  price  adjustments  within  a  much  shorter 
period  than  would  have  been  required  a  few 
months  ago.   Several  representatives  of  farm 


commodity  groups  have  generously  recognized 
this  by  commenting  on  it  in  farm  journals. 
We're  still  far  from  perfect,  and  we'll  never 
be  perfect.  Just  recently  it  was  called  to  my 
atttntlon  that  we  have  tak^n  an  inexcusably 
long  time  to  put  out  a  minor  amendment  af- 
fecting the  grading  of  seed  potatoes. 

We  still  have  our  own  difficult  manpower 
problems,  just  as  you  have.  We're  still 
going  to  make  mistakes,  and^  we  will  never 
learn  as  much  about  all  tfie  complicated 
business  of  farming  as  we'd  lUte  to.  But  I  do 
feel  that  things  are  in  much  better  shape  now 
than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

There  is  still  another  reason.  I  brtlave.  for 
better  feeling  between  O.  P.  A.  and  the  farm- 
er. I  don't  think  farmers  like  regulations 
and  questionnaires  any  more  now  than  they 
did  2  years  ago.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that 
they're  getting  hardened  to  it.  Whereas  it 
used  to  make  them  sore,  now  the  sore  spott 
are  getting  calloused  over.  But  I  think  tber* 
is  more  to  it  than  that. 

The  last  2  or  3  years  have  provided  an  In- 
tense education,  throuKh  practical  experi- 
ence, in  the  general  relationships  which  make 
our  economic  system  tick.  All  of  us— fann- 
ers, workers,  businessmen,  and  Government 
people— have  learned  a  good  deal  about  what 
it  Ukes  to  make  thU  tremendotis  enterprise 
of  ours  work  smoothly.  Fanners  havs 
learned,  for  example,  that  the  price  of  com 
is  not  just  the  price  of  com.  It  is  a  power- 
ful Influence  upon  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  thousands  of  individual  Itsms. 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  pork  chop  or 
fried  egg  to  synthetic  rubber  automobile  tirea 
and  high  explosives. 

We  realize  now,  for  example,  that  there  ara 
scores  of  competing  uses  for  our  eom  sup- 
plies. We  can  use  them  to  convert  utility 
meat  Into  choice  T-bone  steaks.  We  can  usa 
them  to  make  lard  which  yields  glycerin  for 
the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Or  we  can 
put  the  com  into  industrial  alcohol,  which 
counts  among  its  many  uses  the  manufac- 
ture of  synthetic  rubber  and  smokeless  pow- 

Thls  Increased  understanding  by  all  of 
us  of  the  complexities  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem has.  I  believe,  served  to  increase  the  will- 
ingness of  most  farmers  to  cooperate  with 
necessary  wartime  controls. 

I  am,  of  course,  delighted  with  this  im- 
proved relationship  between  the  farmers  and 
the  O.  P.  A.,  becauss  it  is  vitaUy  Important 
during  the  months  ahead  that  we  work 
closely  together. 

As  I  have  suggested,  we  in  the  O.  P.  A.  rutt 
into  two  aspects  of  the  farmer's  problems— 
his  prices  and  his  costs.  On  farm  prices, 
we  may  stUl  have  our  occasional  disagree- 
ments. There  wUl  probably  be  some  in- 
stances when  farmers  may  feel  that  a  prl<» 
should  go  up.  whUe  we  in  the  O.  P.  A.  think 
it  should  stay  where  It  Is.  But  It  seems  to 
me  more  likely  that  the  principal  problem  of 
farm  prices  may  soon  not  be  that  of  keeping 
them  down,  but  one  of  holding  them  up. 
We  are  not  likely  to  be  at  odds  on  that  issue. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  U  the  O.  P.  A.'s  con- 
tinuing responslbUlty  to  hold  down  rvmt  of 
the  important  farm  cosU.  Here,  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  farmer  will  surely  see  eye  to  eye 
dtiring  the  coming  months. 

Inflationary  pressures  for  higher  prices  on 
fertUlzer,  feeds,  farm  equipment,  work  cloth- 
ing fuel,  building  materials,  gasoline,  and 
tmck  prices,  to  take  a  few  examples^are 
now  greater  than  they  ever  have  been.  There 
Is  a  strong  probability  that  they  will  not 
abate  for  many  months  after  VE-day.  In 
fact,  they  may  actually  Increase. 

Our  first  responslbUlty  to  the  farmer  Is  to 
see  to  it  tliat  these  costs  are  held  down  tmUl 
all  danger  of  Inflationary  increases  is  past. 
This  means  not  only  that  farm  production 
costs  must  be  held  down.  It  »l»o. °«*°?25r 
farmer's  cost  of  living  must  be  held  In  cheo. 
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to  •ome  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
I  city  cousins  to  think  that  the  tarmer 
and  his  wlte  themselTea  pro«l»0  most  ol 
their  own  food,  clothing,  and  hoOMliold  fxir- 
nUhlnga.  ActiuUy,  of  course,  the  average 
firm  famUy  buys  not  only  its  clothing  and 
huusoholfl  furn^lngs.  but  a  large  part  of 
Ita  food,  including  coflee.  sugar,  flour,  salt. 
abf^UnUig.  oereaU.  dried  trulU.  a  large  part 
at  iit  meat  and  cbMaa.  and  even  Tegetablea 
oui  of  aMWOB.  So  tba  farmer  Is  almost  as 
direeUy  Intereated  In  holding  down  the  cost 
of  living  as  the  Industrial  worker,  the  white- 
collar  worker,  and  the  professional  people 
UvtM  in  larf*  towna  or  cities.  You  can  de- 
pM«  on  US  in  O.  P.  A.  to  protect  you  in  this 

vital  ana. 

Tba  ncond  part  of  O.  P.  A.'s  responsibility 
to  the  farmer  during  tba  months  ahead,  espe- 
clsOly  after  VB-day.  la  to  see  to  It  that  recon- 
ver.^toa  producU  like  farm  machinery,  auto- 
mobllM.  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and 
vacuum  cleaners,  come  back  on  the  market 
av  1943  prleea  or  In  unxisual  cases  very  close 
to  194a  prioaa. 

Most  of  thSM  products  have  not  been  in 
producuon  for  at  least  2%  y««-  Some  In- 
crease* In  wag*  rates  and  material  prices  have 
taken  ptoes  in  the  meantime.  But  during 
■M  period  there  have  been  improve- 
ta  methods  of  production  and  labor 

kcy  which  wUl  go  SGBM  dlatance  toward 

oCHtttng  other  Increased  costs.     Sales  ax- 
is should  also  be  low  for  some  time  after 
goods  come  back  on  the  market.    The 

I  rti«»n'i1  bs  that  the  durable  goods  for 

which  farmers  ha^re  been  saving  their  money 
will  eooM  bsek  on  the  market  at  prices  which 
farmers  can  rsadlly  afford  to  pay. 

There  wlU  be  some  difficult  struggles  to 
naks  t***«  pragram  affective.  But  with  the 
help  of  industry  and  labor  and  the  full  sup- 
port of  farmers  and  particularly  farm  groups 
such  aa  your  organization,  I  believe  again 
that  we  can  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

There  are  clear  Indications  that  the  great 
majority  of  businessmen  clearly  see  the  need 
for  rsasonable  prioes*  Bectrlc  flatlrons  and 
electric  ran|^  have  already  been  priced  at 
IMS  lavsls.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  OcBsral  Bectrlc.  recently  Issued  a  state- 
msmt  which  many  of  you  may  have  seen  In  the 
newspaper*. 

I  shoxild  like  to  quote  tbass  slgnlfieant  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Wilson's  statement: 

"There  have  been  too  many  pat  statements 
tliat  coDsumer  products  and  services  will  have 
to  cost  as  percent  or  SO  percent  or  more  after 
the  war  because  labor  costs  are  up.  That  Is 
^Shallow  and  passive  thinking.  So  far  as  our 
our  owTi  organisation  Is  concerned,  we  have  no 
intention  of  accepting  It  simply  becauss  there 
are  pent  up  demands  and  a  prosperous  ready 
market.  In  the  few  Items,  such  as  clocks 
and  irons,  which  we  have  begun  to  make,  we 
are  applying  pre-war  prices  and  that  will  be 
our  policy  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

In  referring  to  the  collifMe  which  occurred 
In  1920.  Mr.  WUson  said: 

~That  can  happen  again  during  the  post- 
period  of  readjustment  tmless  there  Is  a 
Bf  effort  upon  the  part  of  every  bual- 
to  bold  down  lU  prices,  utilise  Its  pro- 
ductive eiBclcncy.  cut  Its  extravagant  distri- 
bution costs,  and  maintain  lU  wcnrkers*  in- 

Thla  statammt  bears  the  marks  of  i«al 
industrial  statssmanahlp.  The  wide  adop- 
tion of  this  point  of  view  will  Immensely 
aimpUfy  otir  O.  P.  A.  pricing  problems  In 
the  looonverslon  period.  What  Is  more  Im- 
portant, it  will  provide  a  stable  basis  for  a 
prosperoxis  post-war  America  of  all  groups. 

The  third  responsibility  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
to  the  farmer  Is  to  remove  price  controls  from 
farm  prtxlucts  just  as  soon  as  the  danger  of 
Inflationary  price  Increases  Is  past.  Neither 
foa  nor  I  want  them  continued  a  moment 
ka^er  than  necessary.  Although  crystal 
CMtef  Is  a  dangerous  pastime.  I  think  we 
can  prophesy  that  soon  after  VE-day,  food 
prices  will  bagtn  to  sag  below  their  ceilings. 
X  beilsve.  howwsr.  that  we  sbould  b*  Tsry 


remen  ber 


IS  20 


foreclovues 


Wldssiread 


in 


objectl^  es 

resp  )nslbUlty 
Perso  lally 


cautloua-about  removing  prlc  ? 
wc  are  sure  that  there  Is  no 
Inflationary  rise. 

Most  of  us  can  still 
end  of  the  last  war  prices 
months,  then  rose  sharply 
rise  in  aU  prices,  including 
products,  made  the  collapse 
the  spring  and  summer  of 
disastrous.    We  went  up 
harder. 

The  average  of  all  farm 
cent.     Milk     dropped     52 
dropped  61  percent.    Wheat 
cent.    Eggs    dropped    72 
dropped  83  percent.    Net 
creased  <J2  percent  and  450 
their  farms  through 
6  years. 

And  It  wasnt  the  farmers 
fered.    Within  22  months 
dropped  44  percent 
ment  brought  misery  and 
lions  of  Industrial  workers 
its  after  taxes  dropped  frooi 
one-half  billion  In  1919  to 
flfty-flve  million  In  1921 
lars  in  Inventory  losses  wlpy 
all  the  corporate  reserves 
the  war. 

It  was  a  costly  and  bitter 
least  we  can  do  Is  to  learn 
It.  I  believe  we  must  use 
removing  price  ceilings  thli 
you,  however,  that  no  one 
than  I  when  we  can  bring  *' 

With  these  three 
the  O.  P.  A.'a  official 
farmer  will  be  over. 
am  convinced  that  all  of  ui 
Industry,  and  labor,  as  well 
the  farm  organlzationa.  hav  i 
siblllty  to  maintain  and  to 
ent  economic  position  of  the 
w*  must  work  together  U 
security  against  falling 
flnaiM:lal  losses  resviltlng 
natxire.    I  think  we  must 
velop  the  famlly-slae  farm 
I  believe  we  must  lighten  ' 
breaking  toil  by  making 
trie  power  and  labpr-savlng 
cost. 

I  believe  we  must 
of  the  farm  houaehold  by 
rural    housing,    more    ru 
plumbing  fixtures,  more 
and    vacuum    cleaners, 
house  furnishings.     I  thin:: 
<lecrease  the  loneliness  and 
farms  by  seeing  to  it  that 
phones  and  radios  and 
accessible    by    all-weather 
roads.    Finally.  I  think  we 
children  a  better  educatioi  i 
schools,  with  better-paid 

I  know  this  looks  like  a 
It  la  not  a  large  order 
we   have   been   doing  by 
during  these  last  3  years 
I  believe,  would  care  to 
not  do  as  well  In  plannln  ; 
have  done  in   planning 
thing  Indispensable  for 
continue — all  of  us — to 
If  we  are  to  reduce  the 
face  from  the  haiards  of 
ment  must  assume  a  larg< 
albillty.    We  need  more 
control,  more  reforestation 
volrs.      Those    objectives 
closely  with  electric  power 
improved  Inland  waterwa3  8 

We  have  the  brains 
the  investment  capital  t< 
war  la  over.    All  that  we 
to  put  these  programs 
ments  involved  and  the 
so  huge,  however,  that  onl] 
ernment  can  assume  final 
carrying  them  forward. 
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But  no  matter  how  weU  we  do  with  Irriga- 
tion and  the  control  of  eroelon,  floods.  In- 
sects, and  plant  pestilence,  we  shall  never  bs 
able  to  control  the  destructive  power  of  hur- 
rtcane  and  cyclones,  rain  and  hall,  or  late 
springs  and  early  frosts.  These  are  hazards 
against  which  even  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines would  proceed  with  caution.  But  al- 
though we  do  not  know  how  to  eliminate 
these  hazards,  we  do  know  how  to  share  the 
risk  of  losses  among  all  of  those  likely  to 
be  Injured  by  them. 

The  principle  of  Insurance,  long  since  de- 
veloped In  other  areas  of  our  society,  can  be 
applied  with  equal  effect.  In  minimizing  or 
eliminating  altogether  -he  risks  faced  by  In- 
dividual farmers.  When  farm  prices  are  set 
by  the  natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand. 
It  often  occurs  that  those  whose  crop  losses 
have  been  most  severe  gain  little  or  nothing 
from  the  price  Increase  which  may  result 
from  reduction  of  the  total  supply.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  whoae  crops  have  not  been 
affected  by  natural  calamities  gain  from  the 
misfortunes  of  others  by  being  able  to  seU 
their  produce  at  higher  prices. 

There  la  little,  If  any,  justice  In  permitting 
natural  forces  alone  to  operate  in  this  way. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  principle  of  Insur- 
ance should  be  applied  so  that  those  who 
have  actually  suffered  the  heaviest  losses  are 
compensated,  at  least  In  part,  while  others 
bear  the  slight  burden  of  the  premium  pay- 
ments. 

We  could,  I  suppose,  discuss  at  great  length 
the  exact  way  In  which  premiums  should 
be  assessed  and  benefits  distributed.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  none  of  us  should 
quarrel  with  the  principle  of  crop  Insurance 
or  with  the  fact  that  the  producing  and  mar- 
keting area  to  be  covered  is  so  great  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  operation. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
pledged  Itself  to  maintain  a  floor  under  farm 
prices  for  2  years  after  the  war.  But  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  Government  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  the  job  alone.  Unless  Indiostry  and 
labor,  working  with  government,  are  able  to 
maintain  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment in  our  cities,  we  cannot  maintain  farm 
prices  and  farm  markets  at  levels  high  enough 
to  provide  the  farmer  a  decent  living.  The 
experience  of  the  last  3  wartime  years  shows 
that  we  have,  right  in  our  midst,  enormous 
potential  markets  for  food  and  fibers. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  our  history 
millions  of  our  workers,  both  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  farms,  have  known  what  It  Is 
to  have  enough  to  eat.  Before  the  war,  It 
Is  estimated  that  nearly  half  the  entire  pop- 
xilation  did  not  eat  enough  fruit,  vegetables, 
milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  meat.  During  the 
war.  in  spite  of  the  food  needs  of  the  armed 
services  and  our  allies,  most  of  our  own  peo- 
ple have  had  a  taste  of  what  an  adequate 
diet  is  like.  They  are  not  going  to  be  willing 
to  go  back  to  Inadequate  diets.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should.  Our  farmers  can 
produce  the  food.  People  need  It  and  want 
It.  All  that  it  takes  is  adequate  buying 
power — and  adequate  buying  power  depends 
tipon  full  production  and  full  employment. 
Full  employment  at  high  wage  rates  will 
not  only  improve  the  health  and  vigor  of 
millions  of  our  people.  It  will  assure  the 
farmer  of  the  prices  and  markets  he  needs 
and  should  have.  Full  production  in  the 
cities  at  good,  steady  wages  Is  the  key  to 
our  farmers*  problem  of  adequate  income. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmer,  in  his 
own  Interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  his 
city  cousins,  should  do  everything  possible  to 
aid -the  efforts  of  government,  industry,  and 
labor  to  maintain  by  legislation  or  otherwise 
full  Industrial  employment  at  the  highest 
I>oesible  wages. 

Industry  and  labor.  In  turn,  have  an 
equally  deep  interest  In  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer.  A  prosperous  farm  community 
means  a  large  market  for  the  products  of 
Industry.  It  means  that  farmers  can  equip 
their  houses  with  running  water,  electricity. 
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teleptiones.  washing  machines  radios,  and 
other  electrical  sppl lances.  I:  means  the 
farmers  wUl  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  most  recent  Improvements  In  methods 
of  farm  production.  All  this  means  that  our 
Industrial  workers  vrill  have  th«  Income  nec- 
essary to  buy  the  products  of  our  farms. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farm  find  the  pros- 
perity of  the  city  are  each  de|>endent  upon 
the  other.  If  farms  are  to  be  prosperous. 
there  must  be  full  production  In  the  cities. 
If  the  cities  are  to  be  prosperoiis.  there  mtist 
be  full  production  on  the  ftxms.  In  the 
maintenance  of  full  production  both  on  the 
farms  and  In  the  cities,  the  Government 
must  assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility. 
That  Is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  our 
■mrnsn  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  depends 
on  our  ability  to  work  togethsr. 

And  certainly  we  must  not  ocnsider  fallvire. 
During  the  war  years  we  have  seen  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  American  farms  and  Amer- 
ican Industry. 

It  Ukes  but  little  imagination  to  see  what 
that  same  productive  power — unleashed  for 
the  purpose  of  peace — could  accomplish  in 
the  post-war  years.  More  food  and  better 
food.  More  houses  and  better  hotises.  Bet- 
ter health.  Security  for  all  our  people. 
Broader  opportunities  for  each  of  us  as 
Individuals. 

It  is  our  job  to  build  a  wonderful  new 
America  in  these  poet-war  years— on  the 
solid  basis  of  our  own  American  traditions 
and  a  vigorous  dynamic  democracy.  The 
kind  of  America  of  which  our  fighting  men 
will  say:  "This  is  the  countrj'  for  which  we 
were  proud  to  flf^t  and  which  we  can  now 
be  proud  to  live  in." 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACU  U8R  TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTArivEfi 

Thursday,  November  30, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaktr,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  The  Moyne  Assassination," 
which  appeared  In  the  New  York  Post 
November  11.  1944: 

THS  Mom  ASSASSINATIOM 

The  fight  for  the  Palestine  homeland, 
promised  the  Jews  by  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, then  denied  them  by  the  white  paper 
of  1939  has  been  marked  by  an  assassination. 
The  killing  of  Lord  Moyae,  British  Min- 
ister in  the  Billddle  East  who  in  1942  decried 
"sentimental  appeals"  on  Iwhalf  of  Europe's 
Jews  and  called  further  Jewish  ImmlgraUon 
into  Palestine  "a  disastrous  mUtake,"  has 
been  condemned  by  all  responsible  Jewish 
organizations  In  Palestine  and  America. 

They  have,  for  some  time,  been  waging 
their  own  campaign  against  the  few  fanaU- 
cal  extremists.  _  ^ 

But  the  course  of  the  decent  Hebrews  who 
comprise  99  percent  of  the  population  has 
been  made  more  and  nwre  <liflicult  by  British 
intransigence. 

During  the  years  since  :i939,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  have  fought  the  British  policy  of 
betrayal  and  dupUclty.  but  always  with  dig- 
nity and  honor,  never  once  deserting  the 
side  of  Brium  in  her  flgh;  for  survival. 

Even  whUe  England  .closed  Palestlnea 
doors  to  the  refugees  fleeir.g  Europe  and  lert 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  with  no- 
where to  go  but  the  murdei-  camps  of  Poland, 
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Jewish  Palestine,  in  the  words  of  Portxine 
ni«[g««tni>  "kept  iu  pledge  to  haip  win  the 

war     •     •     •." 

VOUB  HUWnSXD  OV  Sn  HUMOaSD  THOUSAHB 

If  virtxie  deserves  any  reward,  then  surely 
this  example  of  turning  the  other  cheek 
should.  But  to  this  day  It  has  not  been 
rewarded.  In  fact,  Jewish  reasonableness 
seems  to  be  rewarded  by  Incrsassd  British 
truculenoe. 

So  a  few  young,  hot-headed  Jews.  400  out 
of  PalesUne's  600 /XX).  have  resorted  to  ter- 
ror. ___, 
We  deplore  the  assassination  of  I/ntl 
Moyne  as  we  deplore  all  such  terrorism.  But 
we  know  that  deprecation  of  terror  will  not 
end  the  terror  or  remove  the  cause. 

There  never  would  have  been  a  terrorist 
band  in  the  first  place  if  the  British  had  not 
deliberately  abandoned  the  democratic  proc- 
ess In  their  dealings  with  PalesUne. 

If  now  the  British  should  use  the  assassina- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  more  intransigence,  to 
further  postpone  the  day  when  they  must  sit 
down  and  talk  the  Palestine  question  over, 
they  would  only  be  inviting  more  violence. 
We  detect  the  posslbUlty  of  provocation  In 
Porelgn  Secretary  Eden's  announcement  to 
Commons  that  he  contemplates  lastiance  of 
a  white  paper  on  terrorism  in  Palestine. 
Whether  it  would  be  Eden's  intent  or  not. 
the  total  effect  of  the  paper  would  be  to  say 
to  the  world  that  the  Jews  are  fighting  for 
Palestine  with  guns,  knives,  and  grenades. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
nothing  could  be  more  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  Issue  and  make  an  honest  settlement 
impossible.  Throughout  the  Arab  uprisings 
of  1921.  1922,  1929,  193S-39.  there  was  no  talk 
of  any  white  papers,  though  1.566  lives  were 
lost  and  at  least  $20,000,000  In  property  de- 
stroyed.   

A  CLOtTD  OV  DUST 

In  these  Inflamed  times,  a  white  paper  such 
as  Eden  proposes  would  become  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  In  the  British  Government 
who  want  to  settle  the  JewUh  problem  \ml- 
laterally,  with  British  bayonets.  A  white 
paper  can  only  try  to  hide  the  real  Palestine 
problem  behind  the  shroud  of  Lord  Moyne. 

The  problem  calls  for  settlement,  not  for 
more  obfuscation  and  postponement.  If  the 
British  persist  In  their  present  course,  they 
invite  more  terrorism,  even  civil  war. 

If  they  want  a  precedent,  we  remind  them 
of  their  600-year  war  with  Ireland  In  which 
continued  repression  and  denial  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  finally  led  to  an  explosion,  the 
echoes  of  which  are  still  ringing  in  imperial 

ears. 

The  Brttish  as  a  people  have  used  the  demo- 
cratic process  at  home  effortlessly  and  ad- 
mirably. We  Invite  them  to  try  this  In  Pales- 
tine. 

Let  them  seek  a  solution  in  concert  with 
the  Jew*  to  whom  the  Balfour  "Declaration 
prtnnlsed  a  Palestine  homeland.  Let  them 
sit  down  and  talk  It  over.  There  are  states- 
men on  both  sides  and  they  can  achieve 
agreement. 

A  little  democracy  will  go  a  long  way  m 
Palestine. 


Post-war  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vnuuNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Thursday,  November  30. 1944 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  second  only  to  the  Im- 


portance of  the  agreement  reached  in  tha 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  is  the  im- 
portance of  the  report  of  Um;  NaUonal 
Planning  Association  published  on  No- 
vember 39  in  the  New  York  Times  with 
respect  to  foreign  commerce  in  the  post- 
war era.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  agree- 
ment is.  of  course,  merely  the  framework 
of  a  plan  for  international  cooperation 
for  a  lasting  peace.  It  must  be  fully  im- 
plemented, including  a  gnmt  of  power  to 
the  international  council  to  employ  force 
to  stop  a  war  before  it  gets  started.  I 
elaborated  on  that  necessity  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  September  12.  1944,  which 
will  be  found  at  page  A4026  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoMcutssioiiM.  Rkoobb. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Roanoke,  Va.. 
on  December  15, 1943,  which  will  be  found 
at  page  A5497  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoKGRKsiONAL  RECORD,  I  Stressed  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  commerce  tn  the  post- 
war era.    In  modem  times  trade  warr 
have  been  the  source  of  constant  friction 
and  more  fruitful  than  any  other  one 
source  In  stimulating  international  con- 
flicts.   In  a  book  entitled  'The  Gentle- 
men Talk  of  Peace"  by  William  B.  ZifT. 
recently  published  by  the  Macmlllan  Co., 
it  is  stated  that  all  the  wars  of  recorded 
history  prior  to  the  present  war  have 
probably  not  cost  more  than  one  thou- 
sand billion  dollars,  but  that  the  cost  of 
tills  war  will  probably  amount  to  two 
thousand  billion  dollars  when  the  item  of 
property  destroyed  is  Included  with  the 
Item  of  the  cost  of  destroying  it.    In  the 
face  of  such  terrific  expenditures  and  the 
wastage  of  the  savings  of  years  through- 
out the  world  we  will  experience  in  the 
post-war  era  the  greatest  dislocation  of 
international  trade  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Following  World  War  No.  1.  all  of  the 
leading  economists  of  the  Nation  united 
in  a  plea  to  President  Hoover  to  veto  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  bill  on  the  ground 
that   it   would    dislocate   international 
trade  and  cause  hardships  both  here  and 
abroad.    Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
Wilson  League  of  Nations  lacked  our  par- 
ticipation and  lacked  the  means  to  en- 
force its  orders  and  decrees,  we  all  now 
know  that  the  most  serious  weakness  of 
the  League  of  Nations  was  the  fact  that 
that  framework  for  International  peace 
wak  not  implemented  by  any  serious  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  major 
trading  nations  of  the  world  to  adopt  a 
Uve-and-let-live  international  trade  pro- 
gram.   Even  before  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  signed,  every  nation  that  had 
suffered  from  the  war  wa*  seeking  to 
repair  Its  war  damage  by  securing  some 
type  of  trade  advantage.    In  such  an 
atmosphere  a  lasting  peace  was  impos- 
sible.   In  a  similar  atmosphere  after  this 
war  a  lasting  peace  will  be  impossible, 
and  no  league  of  nations,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  can  hope  to  be 
successful  in  preventing  another  armed 

conflict. 

n  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  peace  we 
must  have  in  addition  to  an  adequate 
formula  for  international  cooperaUon  a 
genuine  wiU  for  peace.  That  wiU  for 
peace  must  necessarily  include  a  pro- 
gram for  the  rehabiUtation  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  of  the  world.  Such  a  re- 
habUitation  program  will  require  capital 
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and  will  require  export  markets  as  a 
means  of  repaying  money  that  is  bor- 
rowed.   Our  national  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  war  will  be  the  largest  of  any  nation 
In  the  world,  but  not  a  home  and  not  a 
factory  In  this  Nation  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy,  while  in  Great  Britain, 
for  Instance,  many  factories  were  de- 
itroyed  and  one  home  out  of  every  three 
either  injured  or  destroyed.    In  Russia 
gnaH  eitkm  10w  Leningrad  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.    We  wUl  have  the  cap- 
ital with  which  to  assist  In  the  rehablllU- 
tlcm  of  war-torn  countries  and  we  will 
bftve  a  productive  capacity  that  exceeds 
anything  In  the  world.    The  way  that 
capital  and  the  way  our  productive  ca- 
pacity should  be  employed  In  the  post- 
war era  is  told  In  the  following  report 
of   the  National  Planning   Association. 
which  report  to  me  is  the  most  encourag- 
ing development  In  behalf  of  a  lasting 
pMce  since  the  agreement  reached  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks: 

Uwmo  Stato  Ueod  to  Ckask  Opobwo  Ik- 
poets  IN  Post-Wab  Pbuoo— National  Pi.aw- 
mtta   Otovr   Sats    N«w   Vikw    Is    Nowp 

TO     IfAKX    MOBT     0»    OUt     OPPOBTUNmia — 

TASirv    Ctrr    Is    Abvocatid— Rkfo«t    Also 

Calls  fo«  Ii«c««a8«  we  ExForr*  Atn  Tum 

Plow  or  Capital  Asboad 

(By  John  H.  Crlder) 

WAcasccTOM,  November  38— A  complete 
reversal  of  the  American  attitude  on  Im- 
poru  win  be  necessary  If  this  country  Is  to 
make  the  most  of  post-war  trade  opportuni- 
ties and  to  fulflll  Its  obligations  as  the  world's 
principal  creditor  nation,  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  declared  today. 

In  a  report  prepared  by  Its  committee  on 
International  policy,  which  U  composed  of 
business,  labor,  and  agricultural  experts, 
beaded  by  Stacy  Uay,  formerly  In  charge  of 
planning  for  the  War  Production  Board  and 
now  economic  adviser  to  the  McOraw-Hlll 
Publishing  Co..  the  aasocutlon  advocated  a 
syaUmatlc  and  gradual  reduction  of  tariffs. 

Tha  eommlttee  reported  that  a  new  pro- 
jection at  pre-war  American  policies  into  the 
future,  assuming  a  gross  national  production 
of  •170,000.000.000.  would  give  the  country 
•sporU  in  1950  of  17.000.000.000.  with  im- 
ports of  15.000.000.000.  The  balance  would 
be  made  up  by  »300,000.000  net  out-go  on 
account  of  service  Items,  and  $1,700,000,000 
in  net  capital  outflow,  of  which  $1,000,000,- 
000  would  be  in  long-term  Investments. 

"- — ~^K^  BiLUON  IK  txroKn  TTaCSD 

Pointing  out  that  "fallvire  of  this  country 
to  export  capital  st  a  rate  substantially 
greater  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year  would  be 
little  short  of  disastrous  from  the  world 
viewpoint."  the  committee  recommended  a 
•budget"  for  1950  in  which  there  woxild  be 
exports  of  $10,000,000,000  and  Imports  of 
$6,000,000,000.  with  the  balance  mied  by 
$300  000.000  In  service  Items  and  $3,700,000,- 
000  by  net  capital  outflow,  of  which  $3,000,- 
000,000  would  be  represented  by  long-term 
capital  investments  abroad. 

To  achieve  this  the  committee  urged  r»- 
muanl  of  restrictions  on  foreign  loans,  tius 
coontry's  support  of  the  proposed  Intema- 
~fiOBal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develc^- 
BHtt  (With  enlarged  lending  power,  if  poa- 
slble).  and  expansion  of  the  foreign  credit 
powers  of  both  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  report  also  recommended  creation  c* 
a  foreign  investment  commission  comprising 
rvfveaentatlves  of  interested  Government 
agencies,  which  would  relate  its  programs  to 
those  of  the  International  Bank,  and  called 


for  "a  responsible  part"  for  t  ils  country  "In 
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establishing  an   adequate 
change  stabilization  mechanism 

"The  cniz  of  the  United 
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dollar  exchange  to  buy 
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"The  post-war  foreign 
ment  poUcj  of  the  United 
ably  bound  up  with  the  leve! 
The  dollar  exchange  which 
in  order  to  buy  our  export^ 
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"If  the  United  States  falls 
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tariffs  were  essential  for 
try.  stating  that  with  few 
can  Industry  "has  a  great 
over   the  rest  of  the  work 
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of  strategic  raw  materials 
"sterilized"  by  the 
emergency  military  use, 
policy  ol  Increasing  Imports 
of  which  this  country  Is 
that  o\ir  own  supplies  can 
Members  of  the  commit 
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York;   Robert  H.  Patchln 
W    R.  Grace  &  Co.;  Robert 
American  Federation  of 
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College  of  Agriculture: 
nomlcs  professor  at  Columb^ 
ward  J.  Brown,  president  of 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
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EXTENSION  OP  ^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  ^.  GILUE 

or  IVDUNi 

IN  THX  HOUSI  OF  REP  UCSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novemb  r  30, 1944 

Mr.    GILLIE.    Mr.    i  peaker,    imder 
leave  to  extend  my  rem<  rks  in  the  Rxc- 


/ 


ORD.  I  Include  a  letter  from  Dr.  Roy  B. 
Cooley,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Draft 
Horse  and  Mule  Breeders'  Association, 
and  also  a  resolution  of  that  association 
calling  for  the  return  of  the  State  fair- 
grounds by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  various  States.  The  people  of  the 
States  of  the  Central  West  were  willing 
and  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  war  effort 
by  turning  over  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment these  properties  which  were  far 
from  the  seacoast  and,  therefore,  out  of 
danger  of  attack  by  foreign  aircraft,  so 
that  they  might  be  used  for  ordnance 
depots. 

However,  the  continued  welfare  of  our 
purebred  livestock  industry  is  greatly  de- 
pendent on  the  earliest  possible  eesump- 
tion  of  our  State  fairs,  and  I  urge  that 
no  unnecessary  delay  be  permitted  to 
postpone  the  reopening  of  our  midwest- 
ern  fairs. 

The  livestock  industry  has  borne  a  dual 
responsibility  during  this  war.  It  has 
provided  for  the  greatly  increased  war- 
time needs  of  our  own  country  and  has 
also  held  In  trust  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  best  livestock  blood  lines  now  exist- 
ent. This  war  has  wrought  almost  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  livestock  indus- 
tries of  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world,  and  our  livestock  industry  will  be 
called  on  to  assist  In  the  reestablishment 
of  disease-free  herds  and  flocks  in  these 
nations  when  the  war  is  concluded. 

It  is.  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  give  all  possible  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  our  livestock  in- 
diistry  by  returning  these  fairground 
properties  to  the  people  of  the  various 
States. 

IKSUNA    DBAIT   HOBSZ   AND 

MtTLX  Bbexdiks'  Association. 

West  Lafayette,  Ind..  November  20, 1944. 

Deab  Snt:  The  enclosed  resolution  Is  sub- 
mitted with  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
you  will  do  all  within  your  power  to  maks 
possible  the  early  return  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  all  mldwestern  fairgrounds  to 
the  respective  States  from  which  they  have 
been  leased  for  storage  purposes. 

While  we  are  particularly  Interested  in 
having  the  Federal  Government  vacate  the 
Indiana  Fair  Grounds  at  an  early  date,  we 
are  equally  Interested  In  having  all  midwest- 
em  fairgrounds  given  up  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  so  that  all  State  fairs  may  be 
held  as  usual  In  the  summer  of  1945  so  as 
to  provide  a  reasonable  circuit  for  exhibitors 
of  purebred  livestock. 

No  one  not  connected  with  the  purebred 
livestock  Industry  can  have  any  idea  of  what 
great  injury  has  been  done  to  that  very 
important  Industry  through  the  closing  of 
most  of  our  mldwestern  fairs.  They  need  to 
be  reopened  In  1945  and  can  be  if  we  will  all 
work  to  that  end. 

Thk  war  In  Europe  Is  nearlng  Its  end  and 
when  that  happy  day  arrives  the  heavy  can- 
celation of  war  orders  will  vacate  much  Gov- 
ernment-built and  -owned  factory  space  into 
which  material  now  stored  on  otir  State  fair- 
grounds can  be  moved  at  once  and  this 
should  be  done  promptly  as  It  may  taka 
months  to  restore  these  fairgrounds  to  their 
original  condition  so  that  1945  fairs  can  be 
held. 

Please  use  every  possible  Influence  to  this 
end. 

Yours  very  truly. 

R.  B.  CooLZT,  secretary. 
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Whereas  the  State  fairs  of  the  great 
Central  West  and  the  International  Livestock 
Show  have  probably  been  the  greatest  single 
Influence  In  the  promotion  of  better  methods 
of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry:  and 

Whereas  the  State  fairs  In  the  Central  West 
have  been  the  meeting  place  for  adult 
farmers  and  for  the  4-H  Cluli  boys  and  girls 
to  meet  and  In  competition  display  the  re- 
sults of  their  efforts  In  growing  better 
agricultural  products  and  livestock:  and 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  livestock  and 
agriculture  Is  beneficial  to  all  our  popula- 
tion because  of  the  direct  relationship  to 
Iwtter  food  supplies:  and 

Whereas  the  SUte  fairs  have  been  the  show 
window  for  the  grower  of  good  crops,  herds, 
and  flocks  to  display  their  produce,  resulting 
m  sales  by  which  growers  and  breeders  and 
others  Interested  Improve  their  farm  Income; 
and 

Whereas  the  Indiana  SUte  fairground  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  stcrrge  and  warehousing  of  war  mate- 
rials and  supplies:  and 

Whereas  the  chief  reason  given  for  the 
taking  over  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  properties  of  the  Indiana  State  Fair  and 
other  State  fairs  of  the  Central  West  Is  re- 
moved from  the  seacoast  and  are  therefore 
not  In  danger  from  foreign  aircraft:  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  for  the  location  of 
these  ordnance  depots  at  the  State  fairs  in 
the  Central  West,  and  particularly  the  Indi- 
ana State  fairgrounds,  is  obviously  no  longer 
existent;  and 

Whereas  the  breeding  of  purebred  Uveetock 
has  been  hurt  beyond  estimate  by  the  dis- 
continuance of  many  of  the  great  State  fairs 
of  the  Central  West;  and 

Whereas  the  closing  of  the  Indiana  State 
Fair  has  worked  a  severe  hardship  on  the 
breeders  of  draft  horses  and  mules,  as  well 
as  breeders  of  all  purebred  livestock  In  our 
own  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Indiana  Draft  Horse  and 
Mule  Breeders'  Association  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  have  the  Indiana  State  Fair  prop- 
erties returned  to  the  people  of  Indiana;  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  they  dlrefct  their  officers 
and /or  directors  to  call  on  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  and  respectfully  request 
his  earnest  attention  and  aid  In  accomplish- 
ing this  result:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  associa- 
tion contact  the  proper  Federal  authorities, 
requesting  their  assistance  In  the  return  of 
these  properties  to  the  State  of  Indiana  In 
ample  time  to  permit  the  resumption  of  the 
Indiana  State  Pair  In  1945:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
Bent  to  the  national  breed  secretaries  of  all 
purebred  livestock  associations  and  to  the 
secretaries  of  all  purebred  livestock  assocU- 
tlons  m  the  State  of  Indiana  with  a  request 
that  they  lend  their  aid  and  endeavor  to 
return  the  State  fair  properties  to  the  people 
of  the  States  of  the  Central  West  and  particu- 
larly the  State  of  Indiana;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Fair  Board  of  the  State 
of  Indiana,  to  the  head  of  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  Purdue  University,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  entire  Indiana  delega- 
tion In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Charlks  J.  Ltnn.  President, 

INDUNA  DBATT  HoR2X  AND 

MVLX  BREEDBKS'  ASBOCIATIOW. 

Attest: 

R.  B.  CooLET  Secretary. 

90.  1944. 


Mr.  Hall's  Great  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


or   TXNMl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  RBPRBSENTA'nVBB 

Friday.  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  an  editorial  from  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times  of  November  27  which  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  great  work  of 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  who  recently  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  State.  I  also  Include  an 
editorial  from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of 
November  28  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Stettinius.  These  editorials  are 
typical  of  the  high  tribute  paid  Mr.  Hull 
by  the  press  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  con- 
fidence the  press  has  In  his  successor: 
IFrom'ihe  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 
'27,  1944] 

ICB.  HULL  BBSICNS 

The  spirit  Is  eager,  but  Illness  and  age  are 
reported  to  have  forced  Cordell  Hull  to  sub- 
mit his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  be  regretted 
wherever  men  of  good  wUl  have  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Mr.  Hull's  Ideals  of 
reciprocity  and  peace  will  become  the  in- 
heritance of  all  humanity.  The  whole  world 
suffers  a  grievous  loss  In  the  physical  in- 
ability of  Mr.  Hull  to  pilot  the  ship  of  stote 
entirely  beyond  the  rocks  and  out  into  the 
blue  serene. 

Tennessee's  great  citizen  has  been  in  poor 
health  for  years.  But  for  his  indomitable 
spirit,  he  might  have  quit  public  life  long 
ago.  His  present  lUneas  is  not  Imnredlatcly 
serious,  but  he  Is  reported  to  have  decided 
that  he  must  retire  from  his  arduous  labors 
even  before  he  realizes  his  great  ambition— 
to  promote  to  complete  success  an  interna- 
tional   organization    to    secure    permanent 

P«acc-  .... 

Sumner  Welles,  Henry  Wallace.  James  F. 

Byrnes,  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr..  are 
mentioned  as  possible  successors  to  the  Cabi- 
net post.  «    .  ^ 

The  great  respect  Americans  feel  for  Mr. 
Hull  cuts  beyond  party  lines.  

Even  in  his  own  lifetime  he  is  recognlaed 
as  a  statesman  whose  character  Is  hewn  in 
granite:  The  Tennessee  farm  boy,  the  young 
Tennessee  log  rafter,  storing  up  strength  for 
a  great  career,  and  even  then  a  skUlful  de- 
bater. The  lad  who  would  walk  the  13  miles 
from  Mont  Vale- Academy  at  Cellna  to  his 
farm  home  to  stay  with  his  mother  while  his 
father  was  away  on  the  river.  The  young 
Tennessee  lawyer,  legislator.  Judge.  The  nat- 
ural call  to  the  national  field  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Federal  Income-tax  system 
and  the  Federal  inheritance-tax  laws.  The 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  transfer  of  talents 
and   statesmanship   from   Congress   to    the 

world 

Mr  Hull  found  the  world  crumbling  almost 
from  the  day  he  took  over  the  portfolio  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Japan  already  was  on 
the  warpath,  and  step  by  step  Secretary  Hull 
watched  the  scourge  grow,  fought  to  make 
the   laggartl   western   nations   realize   their 

ocril 

When  Adolf  Hitler  emerged  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  an  ex-corporal  to  the  stature  of  a 
modem  AttUa,  Cordell  Hull  was  aware  of  the 
danger,  kept  his  diplomats  In  Europe  con- 
BtanUy  at  work  to  attempt  to  bring  rsMon 
where  there  was  so  much  insanity.  His  trade 
treaties  were  showing  the  way  to  interna- 


tional understanding,  but  his  was  a  volc« 
talking  against  a  hurifoaaa. 

The  tragedy  of  the  eafeaatnphshas  sad- 
dened him.  and  doubtless  baa  mfftdtM 
stiwigth  as  tellingly  as  bis  phfsleal  tntmMy 
baa  affected  bin. 

When  the  recent  Presidential  campaign 
descended  to  a  carnival  of  political  promise* 
and  clever  play  upon  words,  the  character  ct 
CordeU  Bull,  necessarily  laifely  silent  tbofugli 
he  remained,  stood  out  in  bolder  linaa  tbaa 
ever.  For  he  has  promised  us  nothing  as- 
cept  blood  and  tears  In  winning  the  vlctary. 
though  he  has  labored  eeeselessly  to  make 
certain  that  those  sacrlfloes  would  be  trans- 
lated Into  Internatlon/J  amity  and  harmony 
in  the  world  to  come.  He  is  keenly  alive  to 
essential  human  needs  and  proper  human 
aims. 

Time  will  be  required  before  we  can  esti- 
mate Mr.  Hull's  servloe  at  lU  proper  valoe. 
The  world's  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  at 
the  helm  of  our  SUte  Department  we  have 
bad  a  strong  and  kindly  man  Is  not  the  least 
of  the  distinguished  Tennessean's  contribu- 
tions to  our  victory. 

His  dignity  has  added  dignity  to  America 
when  we  have  needed  dignity  most.  Ws 
cannot  begin  to  assay  his  value  In  killing  the 
spirit  of  Isolationism  In  America,  but  we  can 
imagine  that  no  other  person  has  done  so 
much  In  that  direction. 

He  is  the  good  neighbor,  the  apostle  of 
brotherhood  among  nations.  We  like  to 
think  that  Mr.  Hulls  chief  influence  on 
the  Nation  and  the  world  as  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  a  characteristic  familiar  in 
our  earlier  Tennessee  heroes.  Like  them, 
he  is  willing  to  face  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  he  poeseeses  the  hopeftil  courage  with 
which  to  encounter  them.  And  that  antique 
courage  he  has,  somehow,  been  able  to  im- 
part to  the  people  of  this  country,  regard- 
less of  political  party  lines  or  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

Secretary  Hull  was  moving  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  during  the  years  Adolf 
Hitler  was  plotting  EurolM's  destruction.  In 
the  Time  For  Decision,  Mr.  Sumner  Welles 
writes:  "The  greatest  possible  achievement 
of  the  first  Roosevelt  administration  In  the 
realm  of  International  cooperation  lay  in 
the  trade  agreements  policy  for  which  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  Is  wholly  responsible, 
and  which  he  has  furthered  with  a  single- 
minded  and  indefatigable  devotion.  •  •  • 
It  helped  materially  to  lea&^n  the  strangle 
hold  which  Hitler  was  endeavoring  to  exer- 
cise over  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe. 

With  all  of  his  strength  of  character.  Mr. 
Hull  has  never  lost  the  common  touch  while 
guiding  the  State  Department  in  our  most 
critical  years.  As  a  Secretary  of  SUte  he  re- 
mained a  man  with  the  temper  and  passions 
of  a  man.  But  there  has  not  been  another 
Secretary  of  State  In  all  our  great  history 
who  mor«  strongly  fitted  La  Rouchefoucald's 
definition:  "Great  spirits  are  not  those  who 
have  fewer  passions  and  greater  virtue  than 
ordinary  men.  but  only  those  who  have  the 
greatest  alms." 

iFrom  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 
28.  19441 


KB.  STRTOnUB 

Reluctantly.  President  Roosevelt  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  SUte 
Cordell  HviU.  He  has  nominated  Mr.  Edward 
R  Stettinius,  Jr..  to  Uke  over  the  portfolio. 
Mr.  Hull  wUl  be  avaUable  as  adviser  on  for- 
eign policy  to  the  President  and  to  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius. '  

For  many  months,  or  since  the  retirement 
of  Mr  Sumner  WeUes.  Mr.  Stettinius  has  been 
Mr  Hulls  chief  asslsUnt.  During  the  illness 
of  Mr  Hull,  and  his  absence  from  the  SUte 
Department,  Mr.  Stettinius  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  test  out  hU  abUlty  for  the 
higher  post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 


\ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRliSSIONAL 


faltUMl  etrclM  will  Mf  th*t  Ur  SUttlnlu* 
to  •  toatpromit  b«twt«n  th«  coDMrvktivc 
Mmm  r  BymM  and  Mr.  MsmiT  Wallaci. 
But  th«f«  w«r«  MDpU  rMMOB*  for  tto«  noml* 
■MUjn  of  Mr.  suttinluf  Mld«  frOM  ftoy  dMtr* 
I III  I  iiiMiiinwIii    ■•  WM,  ptrtMps.  tb« 

lOftMl    HMMI   to   fe«   ibOMB    M    ••CTtUUT    Of 
•UU. 

Omlj  44  yMun  old,  Mr.  SUtttnlui  wm  »  cor- 
oaetal  in  atmtl  Motors  Corpora- 
_J  IB  UnlMd  SUUi  BCMl  bcfor*  being 
lale  OovcnuBMit  Mnrlc«  during  tba 
'  Btfof*  mtartng  tte  8Ut«  Department 
IM  hMl  pcrfomMd  niiM  cnetlng  taski  m  a 
■Mmbcr  0/  the  AdrUonr  Onmitealon  ou  So- 
dal  Security,  and  aa  a  member  of  the  Busl- 
num  Adviaory  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

It  U  quite  poealble  that  the  President  con- 
lulted  Mr.  HuU't  wiahes  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
man  who  should  succeed  him  in  the  State 
Department. 

There  U  no  other  Cordell  Hull.  We  shall 
not  see  his  like  again.  We  may  see  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  wise  policies  underthe  ad- 
ministration o<  Mr.  Stettmius  and  we  believe 
that  the  country  feels  that  Mr.  Stettlnlus  has 
an  ability  of  his  own  which  will  see  him 
through  and  which  will  help  America  lay  the 
foundation  for  victory  and  an  abiding  peace 
after  the  war. 


V/artiine  Thanksci^iBC  Proclaimed  in 
ISO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAl^.  MASON 

or  nxn^is 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATIVB 

Friday.  D«ce>nber  1. 1944 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  war  that  engulfs 
practically  all  mankind,  and  while  the 
Thanksgiving  season  and  sentiments 
still  linger  with  us.  perhaps  it  is  proper 
and  timely  to  recall  the  simplicity  and 
comprehensive  Thanksgiving  proclama- 
tion that  President  Lincoln  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 3.  1864.  Just  1  week  after  giving  his 
Immortal  Gettysburg  Address.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  therefore.  I 
include  a  newspaper  article  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Tisler.  of  the  Ottawa  Republican  Times, 
In  which  he  quotes  Lincoln's  Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation: 
WAS  Tnts  TBAincsoiviMe  raocx.4i>aa>  in  isss 

Overaluwiowed  by  some  of  his  better  known 
■peaches  or  written  efforts,  the  Thanksgiving 
proelaaiatlon  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Issued  81 
years  ago  as  the  Civil  War  drew  to  a  dose 
with  Its  terrible  toll  of  dead,  pounded,  and 
Biasing.  Is  beautiful  and  marked  by  a  rare 
felletty  of  «spresslon. 

It  was  Isauad  October  3,  1864.  and  set  the 
last  Thursday  in  November  as  Than]u«lTliif 
Day.  Bsfore  ths  day  was  obaenrad.  Lincoln 
had  visucd  the  great  battlefield  of  Oettys- 
burg.  where  thfntfindt  of  men  had  been  kUlcd 
and  ttert  had  qMikan  the  immortal  words  of 
the  Oettysburg  AtfdrsM. 

HU  Thanksglvlnc  proclamation  was  longer 
tlMl  tlM  Oettysbim  AMivw.  It  followed  the 
tradttlonsi  AmerlMS  «ttrtom  started  by  the 
wMlert  at  PlyaottUi  In  the  MMMMbUMtta 
MlMur  of  liai  ttDdw  tb«  leadwiblp  «C  Oev. 
WIUIMB  ■raifotd.  Waablngton  and  MadlMW 
.iMli  MMMi  a  Tlianlufiving  proetaaaUoa  la 
llMlf  aaministratloa.  But  it  wm  BoI  Mlttt 
tMt.  fiowetef,  la  llM  aMM  •!  tt«  tiMMt 
•M  llM  Halloa  IMM 


proclaim  lion 


y  sd 

fmrn 


t  le 


ha  inony 


II  ell 
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dsy  was  MUblUhed  as  a 
event.    It  foltowed  the  Oett)|ibu: 
by    1    wMk.    Tb« 
follows: 

"The  year  that  ts  drawing 
has  been  ftlUd  with  the  bless^p 
fields  and  baalthful  skies.  To 
which  are  so  constantly  enjo 
prone  to  forget  the  source 
come,  others  have  been  adde<  i 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  th^t 
fall  to  penetrate  and  soften 
Is  habitually  Insensible  to  thi 
providence  of  Almighty  God 
"In  the  midst  of  a  Civil  "' 
magnitude  and   severity,  wblcn 
times  seemed  to  foreign  state  i 
provoke  their  aggressions,  the  " 
respected  and  obeyed,  and  " 
vailed  everywhere  except  In 
military  conflict;  while  that 
greatly  contracted  by  the 
and  navies  of  the  Union. 

"Needful    diversions    of 
strength  from  the  fields  of 
to  the  national  defense  have 
plow,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ship 
larged  the  borders  of  our 
mines  of  Iron  and  coal  as 
clous  metals  have  yielded 
dantly   than   heretofore, 
steadily  Increased  notwlthsta  id 
that  has  been  made  In  the 
and  the  battlefield,  and  cur 
Ing    In     the    consciousness 
strength  and  vigor.  Is  permitted 
continuance  of  years  with 
freedom. 

"No  human  counsel  hath 
mortal  hand  worked  out 
They  are  the  precious  gifts 
Ood,  who,  while  dealing  wltli 
our    sins,    hath    nevertheless 
mercy. 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  fit 
they  should  be  gratefully 
with  one  heart  and  one  vol4e 
American  people.     I  do.  ther  ffore 
fellow  citizens  In  every  par 
States  and  also  those  who 
those  who  are  sojourning  In 
be  set  apart  and  observe 
Df  November  next  as  a  day 
and    praise    to    our 
dwelleth  In  the  heavens 
to  them  that  while  offering 
tions  Justly  due  to  Him 
deliverance  and  blessings 
humble  penitence  for  our 
neas  and  disobedience,  comciend 
dsr  care  all  those  who  have 
orphans,  mourners,  or 
table  civil  strlf  j  in  which  we 
engaged,  and  fervently  implbre 
sition   of   the   Almighty   hsfid 
wovmds  of  the  Nation  and 
soon  as  may  be  consistent 
purposes   to   the   fuU   enJo 
harmony,  tranquillity,  snd 
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A  Cost-lWlnas  Ceifinff  Pri<e  on  Milk  Still 
Will  Not  Woik 
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RECORD 

ttM  eonAimera,  the  entire  increaee  to  be 
paeied  on  to  the  farmerf,  who  produce 
thli  milk. 

I  have  been  funUshed  with  a  lynopili 
of  the  expense  account  for  the  month  of 
September  for  a  dairy  lervlng  a  county- 
seat  town  of  approximately  3,500  people. 
Expenu  of  September  1944 

Labor Wei  60 

Peed M8. 00 

Fuel    for    hauling    and    grinding 

feed 10.00 

Dairy  supplies  (bottles,  caps,  elec- 
tricity,  etc.) -  60.00 

Delivery  trufk  upkeep 11.00 

Oas  for  truck 14.83 

Concentrates     and     minerals     for 

cows 105. 00 

Meals  for  men 34.  SO 

Total 1. 184.73 

Sales  of  milk  and  cream  for  Sep- 
tember 1944 845.27 

Dairy  feed  payment,  based  on  Au- 
gust figures 63.  27 

Total 913.  64 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  farmer  took  in  $913.54,  but  he  paid 
out  $1,164.73.  Since  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember a  1-cent  raise  has  been  made, 
but  it  is  still  not  adequate.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  few  questions:  Should  this 
farmer  be  expected  to  produce  milk  at 
$200  a  month  less,  or  any  amount  less, 
than  it  actually  costs  him? 

In  fighting  this  war  do  we  expect  any- 
one to  make  planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships, 
or  render  any  service  at  a  price  fixed  by 
the  Government  of  less  than  it  costs? 
Is  it  not  true  that  this  farmer  and  his 
family  are  entitled  to  something  for  their 
work,  which  would  mean  that  the  re- 
ceipts should  exceed  the  expenses?  Is 
it  asking  too  much  that  after  a  reason- 
able wage  is  allowed  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  for  their  hard  work  that  they 
be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  and  to  set 
aside  something  for  savings,  deprecia- 
tion, and  replacement? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  to  win  this  war  it  Is 
necessary  to  hold  the  line  on  the  price 
of  milk  at  less  than  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk,  why  is  it  not  necessary  to 
hold  the  line  on  everything  else  at  less 
than  it  costs?  This  administration, 
through  the  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  F.  A.,  is 
inflicting  an  injustice  upon  the  producers 
of  milk  in  Nebraska  which  cannot  be 
defended. 


Rumania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  aLtNots 

IN  THI  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVI8 

Friday.  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oiiD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Post  of  October  30,  1944: 

fltttnanla  "rttolted"  and  eam«  otrr  to  ottf 
•Ids,    The  fMt  saM  then,  "if  tiumsiiii's  shift 
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of  sldM  Is  more  than  a  cynical  attempt  to  I 
■art  what  still  can  b«  saved,  then  tbs  nsw 
government  muft  at  onoa  adopt  a  dnaocratle 
policy. 

"It  must  declare  ntill  and  void  all  antl- 
Itwtah  leffUlatlon.  It  must  restore  to  des- 
poiled Democrats  and  Jews  the  property  that 
previous  cabinets  bed  confiscated  " 

Rumania  has  done  none  of  these  things. 
PascUts  still  hold  high  olBce;  the  new  chief 
of  the  secret  police,  Just  appointed.  Is  the 
same  Fascist  who  served  the  Oermans,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  In  the  new  cabinet 
Is  the  same  general  who  ordered  the  massacre 
of  15.000  Jews  in  Jasey  on  November  29.  1941. 

And  there  are  150.000  Jews  In  Rumania  who. 
at  this  moment,  face  death  from  starvation  or 
cold. 

This  time  the  Rumanians  arent  hanging 
the  Jews.  They've  kindly  let  them  out  of  the 
concentration  camps.  But  they  won't  let 
them  back  Into  their  homes,  they  won't  re- 
turn the  property  they  confiscated.  The 
Jews  have  been  "liberated"  to  starve  to  death. 

This  Is  all  being  done  without  any  protest 
from  the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Russia,  and  Great  Brlteln,  signers  of  the 
Armistice  terms  which  admitted  Rumania  as 
a  cobelllgerent  of  the  United  Nations. 

Rumania  can  be  talked  to.  The  govern- 
ment Is  weak  and  scared,  for  It  Is  a  patchwork 
of  ex-collaboratlonlsts  and  old-line  politi- 
cians. The  big  three  should  at  once  force 
this  Government  to  dismiss  all  of  the  Fascist 
officials,  to  halt  the  Inverse  persecution  of  the 
Jews  and  to  call  general  elections  to  set  up  a 
democratic  regime. 

But  In  the  meantime,  there  is  an  immedi- 
ate Job  to  be  done.  A  New  York  Times  cor- 
respondent reporte  that  most  Jewish  children 
In  Rumania  are  undernourished  and  ra- 
chitic. whUe  their  parents  aiWn  grave  dan- 
ger of  contracting  tuberculosiL 

Here,  we  think.  Is  a  situation  that  calls  for 
Immediate  help  from  the  War  Refugee  Board. 
As  set  up  by  President  Roosevelt,  lU  duties 
Include  "maintenance  and  relief  of  the  vic- 
tims of  enemy  oppression." 

These  Jews  are  certainly  suffering  the  re- 
■ulta  of  "enemy  oppression."  They  need  re- 
lief at  once,  until  such  time  as  the  Rumanian 
Government  is  forced  to  abandon  Its  Fascist 
practices  and  Jews  are  aUowed  to  earn  a 
living. 

We  therefore  caU  upon  the  Board  to  aban- 
don Its  plan  for  going  out  of  exUtence  on 
Janxiary  22.  There  is  work  to  be  done — more 
work  than  ever.  As  nations  are  liberated 
from  fascism,  the  need  and  the  opportimlty 
to  help  their  refugee  victims  Increases. 

For  a  first  Job  we  recommend  Rumania,  otir 
•■cobeUlgerent.- 


Rockbridse  County 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vntcimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1, 1944 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
county  seat  of  Rockbridge  County, 
formed  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Is  Lexington,  named  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  Mass.  On  August  14. 1801.  a 
newspiper  was  founded  in  X-exlngton  and 
named  the  Lexington  OaMtte.  Th*t 
paper  has  bMn  III  ««ltt»«lOtti  jwbj^a- 
Uon  ever  stiMt  ABd  li  OM  «f  H>«  «ldMii 
MWsiMHMrri  in  the  fiftU.  TlMfollowinf 


newt  Item  U  taken  from  the  iMue  of  the 
Lexington  Gazette  of  November  33, 1944: 

BOMt  MMM  UONTS  OT  aOCXaaiSOS  OOCMTT 

A  county  having  perhaps  as  much  ten. 
portant  history  as  any  la  the  country. 

A  county  In  which  la  ths  Natural  Bridge. 
famouM  throughout  ths  Nation.  Prom  It 
Rockbridge  County  geu  lu  name. 

A  county  where  U  located  an  Institution 
endowed  by  Gen.  George  Washington, 
namely.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 

A  county  where  Is  located  the  last  home 
and  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Robert  B.  Lee.  whom 
Field  liarshal  Lord  Wolseley  called  tha 
greatest  soldier  who  ever  lived. 

A  coiinty  where  Is  located  the  last  home 
of  Ckjmmodore  Maury,  •  Pathfinder  of  the 
seas."  a  designer  of  the  first  Iron -clad  ship 
of  war,  pioneer  In  meteorology  and  in  estab- 
lishing the  Weather  Bureau. 

A  county  where  Is  located  the  last  home 
and  the  tomb  of  Gen.  StonewaU  Jackson. 
His  home  Is  now  a  hospital  named  in  his 
honor. 

A  county  in  which  was  bom  Gen.  Sam 
Houston,  liberator  of  Texas,  President  of 
Texas  Republic.  Governor  of  Tennessee, 
Governor  of  Texas. 

A  county  in  which  was  bom  Cyrus  McCor- 
mlck.  Inventor  of  the  reaper. 

A  county  In  which  was  bom  Gen.  Sam  Dale, 
scout,  soldier,  legislator  of  Alabama  and  of 
Mississippi. 

A  county  in  which  was  born  Big-Foot  Wal- 
lace, famous  In  the  history  of  Texas. 

A  county  in  which  was  bom  Dr.  Bphralm 
McDowell,  a  pioneer  surgeon.  The  Father  at 
Abdominal  Surgery. 

A  county  in  which  are  located  two  na- 
tionally known  Institutions  of  learning. 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute. 

A  cotinty  whose  citizens  have  written  and 
published  no  less  than  68  books— possibly 
more— about  1  author  In  every  325  of  her 
popxilatlon. 

A  county  which  Is  the  only  one  m  the 
United  States,  having  three  representatives  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  in  Washington,  namely: 
Gen.  Sam  Houston,  representing  Texas;  Dr. 
Ephralm  McDoweU,  representing  Kentucky; 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  representing  Virginia. 
And.  finally,  the  only  county  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  having  the  name  Bock- 
bridge. 

E.  P.  TOKPKnrs,  M.  D.. 
Historian,  Lexington-BockbTidge 

County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  people  of  Rock- 
bridge are  proud  of  their  past,  their  all- 
out  support  of  this  war  effort  fully  dem- 
onstrates that  they  do  not  live  in  the 
past. 

Of  the  alumni  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  and  trained  there  in  military 
science,  there  are  now  3.024  serving  In  the 
Army.  308  In  the  Navy.  193  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  20  with  AlUed  armed  forces. 
Of  those  In  the  Army  1  Is  the  chief  of 
staff,  4  are  lieutenant  generals,  11  are 
major  generals,  31  are  brigadier  generals, 
106  are  colonels.  203  are  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  392  are  majors.  In  the 
Navy  6  are  rear  admirals,  6  are  captains, 
9  are  commanders,  and  31  are  lieutenant 
commanders.  In  the  Marine  Corps  3 
are  major  generals,  1  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral, 14  are  colonels,  36  are  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  19  are  majors.  Of  those 
•ervlng  with  Allied  armed  forces.  3  are 
high-ranking  fntrals  in  the  Chtote* 

At'wanhlngton  and  Lw  Unlwsltjf  li 
located  the  only  Army  ecbool  lor  per- 


•onnel  lervlecs  In  the  NatioD.  In  that 
manner  Washington  and  Lee  Unlversltr 
has  carried  on  a  great  tradition  for  pub- 
Uc  service.  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, as  Webster  said  of  Dartmouth, 
"is  a  small  school  but  there  are  those 
who  love  it.-  Few  colleges  In  the  Na- 
tion of  comparable  size  have  trained  as 
many  men  for  public  leadership.  In  the 
alumni  roster  are  included  4  cabinet 
members,  11  ambassadors,  18  United 
States  Senators,  60  who  have  served  as 
Members  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  27  Federal  Judges  of 
supreme  or  circuit  courts,  23  governors. 
45  Judges  of  State  supreme  courts,  7 
national  administrative  heads,  and  36 
administrative  officers. 

At  both  Virginia  Military  Institute  and 
Washington  and  Lee  post-war  plans  for 
the  continuation  of  the  service  they  have 
rendered  to  the  Nation  in  the  past  are 
being  formulated.  In  Lexin^on  it  Is 
our  boast  that  our  schools  train  boys 
for  good  citizenship.  In  such  a  program 
the  illustrious  example  of  the  men  from 
Rockbridge  enumerated  by  County  His- 
torian Tompkins  Is  a  continuing  Inspira- 
tion. 


The  Noel  Coward  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NSW  TOIK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSKNTAT1VB8 

Friday.  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
would  be  too  costly  to  print  all  the  com- 
munications that  have  poured  into  my 
office  regarding  the  Noel  Coward  affair. 
There  is  one  letter,  however,  which 
touched  me  so  much  that  I  feel  I  owe  it  to 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  let  them  read  it, 
too.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am,  therefore,  having  this  letter,  writ- 
ten by  Catherine  T.  Cooke,  inserted  Into 
the  Record: 

BaooKLTK.  N.  Y..  November  15, 1844. 
Hon.  SairnxL  Dickstkik. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Immigration, 
House  of  Bepre»entatix>es. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNosABLX  Sib:  Having  read  In  this  morn- 
ing's Times  of  yoxir  proposal  to  bar  Noel 
Coward  from  the  United  States  forever.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  the  wife,  the  mother, 
and  father,  the  sisters,  and  other  relatives 
and  friends  of  Sgt.  Bernard  Joseph  Cooke. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  l»17e7 
who  died  2  months  ago  today  on  Pclellu.  are 
all  behind  you. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of 
Bemle's  death.  We  do  know  how  he  lived, 
and  he  could  but  die  as  he  had  lived— gal- 
Isntly.  However,  If  he  had  a  moment  be- 
tween the  fatal  blow  and  death.  b«  may  bars 
wept  a  llttls.  Be  may  bava  w«pt  for  tba 
wounds  of  a  bleeding  world;  ba  may  bava 
wept  for  all  who  were  dying,  Ilka  himself,  tai 
ths  flower  of  their  strength  and  manhood; 
he  msy  have  wept  for  tba  lovely  wife,  the 
iBOtlMr.  Mi  tether,  ibe  stMers,  aod  f riMids 
fee  iravM  Mi  see  agalo  la  this  life;  be  an 
bate  wept  for  the  ttars  snd  •«f»P- ^•«|1£« 
bslovMl  itoerse  t4  bis  native  1m4|  M«m 
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(OlBf^  ^^  fli^*^  home,  he  may  have  wept 
for  liis  tMVTe  comradee  who  were  tar  from 
iKime,  and  tMttlewom,  and  weary. 

Noel  Coward's  remark  la  not  a  alxir  on  the 
fighting  men  of  Brooklyn:  It  1»  not  a  slur  on 
Um  flighting  men  of  the  United  States:  It  is  a 
barbed  arrcw  directed  at  gallant  hearts  all 
o»«r  the  world,  and  gallant  heart*  have  bled 
enough  without  suffering  from  Noel  Cow- 
ard's crass  Ignorance  and  bad  manners. 

We  sincerely  trtist  that  the  shores  Bemle 
loved  so  well,  and  for  which  he  gave  his 
life  blood,  will  never  again  be  sullied  by  Noel 
Ck>ward's  presence. 

Tou  have  the  heartfelt  appreciation  of  a 
gallant  marine's  entire  family  for  your  cham- 
pioning of  a  worthy  cause. 
Ba^actfxUly  yours. 

CsxmwKan  T.  Cooks. 


Ill 


Addxt**  by  Most  Rer.  Bernard  J.  Sbeil, 
D.  D.,  at  C  I.  0.  CoDTention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANGS  IMALONEY 

OF  COHNBLTICUT 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Friday.  December  1  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21 ) ,  1944 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd 
an  address  given  by  the  Most  Rev.  Ber- 
nard J.  Shell.  D.  D..  at  the  convention  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  in  Chicago  on  No- 
vember 20. 

Bishop  Shell  has  commented  upon  a 
serious  problem  with  which  our  country 
is  confronted,  the  need  to  destroy  intol- 
erance, and  he  urges  an  intensified  effort 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
wage  for  those  who  work  in  industry.  I 
think  that  it  is  a  paper  which  Members 
of  Congj-ess  and  others  will  be  pleased 
to  have  the  chance  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

The  true  meamre  of  a  people's  greatness  Is 
lU  fidelity  to  Its  naUve  Ideals.  For  this 
truth,  human  experience  yields  more  than 
auflldent  evidence.  Moreover,  in  oxu*  time  It 
twcomi  liiiiMslinlj  dear  that  the  Ideals  of 
a  paopla  boM  ba  baaed  solidly  upon  truly 
human  values:  upon  the  dignity  of  men  as 
children  of  the  same  Ood.  redeemed  by  the 
aame  Christ:  upon  the  worth  of  every  sotU 
lashloned  In  the  Image  of  Ood. 

8uch  is  the  Christian,  and  the  American. 
Ideal.  It  is  opposed  to  any  social  order  which 
makes  man  merely  the  sjjbject  of  an  Imper- 
■onal  state  or  the  bewildered  pawn  of  a 
dehumanized  economic  system.  The  Ameri- 
can Ideal  is  a  society,  a  brotherhood  of  free- 
men :  men  free  to  think,  to  speak,  to  worship: 
men  free  from  the  domination  of  arbitrary 
poUtlcal  masters:  men  free  from  any  eoo- 
dobUc  strangulation  which  would  make  free- 
dom the  hollow  catchword  of  demagogues. 
If  democracy  does  not  mean  theae  tiling 
then  it  is  a  perversion  of  that  word. 

This  ideal  is  not  confined  only  to  tboae 
who  dweU  withm  the  borders  of  this  country. 
For  the  American  ideal  contains  no  narrow 
laolaUonlst  spirit:  It  expresses  no  hint  of  that 
type  of  national  selfishness  which  denies  the 
baste  unity  and  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
Bun.  America  must  always  remain  the  sym- 
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bol  of  human  freedom  for 
alwajrs  remain  the  answer  t< 
and   hopes   of   all   freedom 
everywhere  In  the  world 

We  who  unreservedly 
tlonal  American  credo 
to  men  the  best  opportxmity 
that  corresponds   most 
nature  of  man,  a  life  that 
promise  of  decency,  of 
fillment  of  human  personall 

To  preserve  that  way  of 
ternal     threat     of     fascism , 
mustered  her  Industrial  anc 
To  destroy  fascism,  the 
your  sons  and  your 
their  lives  all  over  the 
■aatstance,  victory  shall  be 

But  victory  shall  not 
struggle.    For    there    rema 
threat  to  the  American  ideal 
now  that  mUltary  victory 
Bumes  sinister  and 
It  Is  a  threat  which  consists 
and  individuals  who  are 
that  an  era  ^as  died,  an 
and  unfettered  greed, 
belong  to  economic  groups 
greatest  measure  of  securlt  r 
to  now — have  had  the 
upon  American  affairs, 
changes  they  canot 
they  cling  tenaciously  to 
desperately    defend    their 
They  would  have  us  believe 
economic  security  is 
American  way  of  life, 
believe  that  labor  should 
partner,  and  should  never 
cumstances,  mix  In  pollti 
the  common  people, 
they  seek  to  restrict 
democracy,  they  emasculat 
are  allowed  to  continue, 
completely. 

Obviously,  there  Is  no 
mocracy  among  the  masses 
out  the  world.    They  belief 
that  the  answer  to  any 
not  less  democracy  but 
you  doubt  this,  read  the 
slstance  movements  In 
chapterOf  human  courage 
rank  with  the  greatest 
ments.    Here  one  finds 
literally  with  their  bare 
most  highly  organized  forc^ 
world  has  ever  seen.    Here 
ual  strength  that  refused 
surrender  or  defeat,  becaus* 
faith  in  man  and  in  his 
freedom  and  decency 
thirsted  and  died  because 
all  in  freedom — freedom 
slon,  freedom  to  work  as 
ings,  freedom  to  live  in  the 
His  own  children  should  II 

Let  us  have  no  illusions 
of  this  struggle.    Beneath 
tary  machines,  below  the 
differences  and  economic 
one  basic  issue:  and  It  is 
place    in    the    wco-ld    of 
everjrwhere  are  acutely 
asking  some  very  pertinen|t 
the  common  people  to  be 
of  real  freedom?   Are  they 
rightful  participation  in 
dal  institutions  which 
create,  which  they  support 
they  live?     Above  all.  an 
workers  of  the  world,  to  be 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the 
questions  which  ruthlessly 
of  race,  of  political  beliefs. 
ences.    They  are  questions 
the  very  heart  of  the  revol 
are  living.    And  they  are 
answers  to  which  the 
depends.     To  these 
clear  and  fearless 
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It  seems  to  me  that  labor  Is  the  one  group 
which  can  and  will  give  the  best  and  moe« 
concrete  answers  to  these  questions  of  the 
common  man.  And  this  is  so.  simply  becaus* 
labor  is  composed  of  common  men.  Labor 
knows  what  is  close  to  the  heart  of  the  com- 
mon man  everywhere.  Labor  knows  that 
the  common  man's  desires  are  not  excessive. 
They  consist  of  a  home,  a  piece  of  land,  • 
stable  Job,  an  opportunity  to  educate  tola 
children.  Labor  knows  that  organization  la 
the  most  efficient  and  the  most  enduring 
way  of  achieving  these  things.  Labor  knows, 
then,  that  for  the  future  peace  and  for  the 
extension  of  democracy,  labor  unions  are  an 
absolute  necessity. 

As  a  recogniz^d  and  permanent  force  In 
American  life,  labor  unions  have  a  unique 
oppwrtunity  and  a  unique  obligation  In  the 
peace  that  is  to  come.  The  union  can  strike 
the  moet  telling  blows  against  a  potent 
source  of  unrest  and  rebellion  in  the  Ameri- 
can Nation — discrimination  against  Negroes. 
By  admitting  Negroes  into  its  membership  on 
a  basU  of  equality,  the  imlons  can  destroy 
economic  Injustice  and  beat  down  barrlera 
of  lU-wlll  and  stupid  opposition.  Similarly, 
the  labor  unions  can  help  eradicate  the  can- 
cer of  anti-Semitism,  a  cancer  which  gnawa 
at  the  very  vitals  of  American  life,  which  11 
allowed  to  continue  would  shrivel  Amerlca'a 
heart  and  retard  the  realization  of  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.  American  democracy  wUl  never 
come  to  full  flower  until  discrimination 
against  Negroes  and  Jews  and  all  minority 
groups  is  erased  from  our  national  and  per- 
sonal lives,  for  of  such  groups  Is  made  tha 
greatness  of  America.  Any  discrimination 
tears  Uato  shreds  the  solidarity  of  the  hiunan 
race  and  makes  a  mockery  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  Christ.  Wa 
have  asked  the  Negro  and  the  Jew  to  fight 
and  die  for  democracy;  it  would  be  the  basest 
cynicism  to  refuse  to  share  with  them  that 
democracy. 

Another  answer  that  labor  can  give  to  tha 
persistent  questioning  of  the  common  man 
is  the  guaranteed  annual  wage.  From  every 
standpoint  this  seems  to  me  a  fundamental 
requirement  for  full  employment;  for  eco- 
nomic stabUlty;  for  peace;  finally  for  digni- 
fied human  living.  At  this  point  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  labor's  demand  for 
the  revision  of  the  Little  Steel  formula  la 
t)oth  jTist  and  imperative.  Svirely  all  America 
knows  the  extraordinary  record  of  war  pro- 
duction made  by  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment. It  is  a  record  which  has  amazed  the 
world.  This  miraculous  prodiictlon  was  not 
the  sole  contribution  of  labor  to  the  war 
effort.  With  it  came  a  patience  and  a  devo- 
tion to  democracy  expressed  in  Its  no-strike 
pledge  and  its  willingness  to  accept  financial 
sacrifices  In  order  to  maintain  an  economy 
at  war.  The  time  is  here — now — when  labor 
cannot  be  asked  to  continue  carrying  an  un- 
fair part  of  the  effort.  The  Little  Steel 
formula  must  be  revised. 

In  this  connection  of  dignified  human 
living.  Plus  XI.  of  happy  memory,  has  said: 
"In  the  first  place,  the  wage  paid  to  the 
workingman  must  be  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  of  his  family.  •  •  • 
Every  effort  miist  therefore  be  made  that 
fathers  of  families  receive  a  wage  sufficient 
to  meet  adequately  ordinary  domestic  needs. 
If  in  the  present  state  of  society  this  Is  not 
always  feasible,  sdcial  Justice  demands  that 
reforms  be  introduced  without  delay  whiclx 
will  guarantee  every  adult  workingman  Jtist 
such  a  wage.  •  •  •  Finally,  the  wage 
scale  must  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  whole  people."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  for 
the  workingman  Is  Just;  It  Is  socially  neces- 
sary: It  is  econonUcally  feasible;  it  Is  a  demo- 
cratic imperative. 

And  in  response  to  the  jreamlng  of  tha 
common  man  for  his  rightful  participation 
in  the  institution  he  helps  to  create  labor 
can  and  must  do  still  another  thing:  It  murt 
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work  to  bring  about  the  day  when  labor  and 
Industry  wUl  sit  down  at  the  same  confer- 
ence Uble  and  together  work  out  their  com- 
mon problems.  In  other  words,  collective 
bargaining  must  be  extended  to  union- 
management  cooperation.  The  union  then 
beeomcs  much  more  than  an  agency  to 
settle  grievances — it  becomes  the  workers" 
means  of  participating  in  management. 
Labor  and  industry,  freely  and  responsibly 
working  together,  will  mutually  benefit.  I 
think  this  union-management  cooperation 
was  what  Plus  XI  meant  when  he  wrote, 
"Unless  the  various  forms  of  human  en- 
deavor, dependent  one  upon  the  other,  are 
united  In  mutual  harmony  and  mutual  sup- 
port: unless,  above  all,  brains,  capital,  and 
labor  combine  together  for  common-  effort, 
man's  toll  cannot  produce  due  fruit."  And 
again,  in  the  statement  of  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  America  it  is  said  significantly.  "A 
contract  between  employers  and  employees 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  indlvldxial  and 
social  welfare  more  effectively  If  it  were  modi- 
fled  by  some  form  of  partnership  which 
would  permit  a  graduated  share  In  the  owner- 
ship and  profits  of  bxisiness  and  also  some 
voice  In  Its  management."  Union-manage- 
ment cooperation  is  a  very  Christian  and 
human  development  In  industrial  democracy 
'and  Industrial  peace. 

If  the  common  people  of  the  world  are 
again  frustrated  in  the  attempt  to  break 
through  the  barriers  of  discrimination 
erected  by  selfishness  and  cynicism,  if  vic- 
tory means  a  return  to  the  social  injustices, 
the  political  peonage,  and  the  hopelessnass 
of  the  past,  then  the  victory  shall  be  a  hol- 
low one,  the  peace  shall  be  but  a  prelude  to 
future  carnage,  and  this  war  shall  be  re- 
corded as  the  supreme  example  of  futile 
tragedy  in  history. 

In  human  affairs  there  Is  a  time  for  silence 
and  a  time  for  speech.  There  Is  a  time  for 
thought  and  a  time  for  action.  InevlUbly, 
there  comes  a  time  for  decision,  for  courage, 
and  for  greatness.  Such  a  time  Is  upon  you 
now.  American  labor  has  come  of  age.  Now 
you  must  face  your  destiny  as  an  organized 
and  articulate  group  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  everywhere.  American 
labor  stands  as  a  symbol  to  all  peoples.  Its 
struggles  and  accomplishments  have  been 
an  Inspiration  and  a  breath  of  hope  to  the 
oppressed  everywhere. 

In  the  shaping  of  the  future  America 
labor  must  play  a  decisive  part.  The  com- 
ing peace  can  offer  but  two  choices:  It  shall 
be  either  a  return  to  the  discredited  past  or 
a  bold  step  Into  the  future.  This  is  an 
exhilarating  challenge,  not  to  labor  alone,  but 
to  indiistry  and  government,  to  embark  upon 
the  construction  of  a  world  of  human  beings, 
where  fear  and  wretchedness  will  no  longer 
exist;  where  cppression  and  exploitation  of 
man  by  man  will  be  abolished;  where  every- 
one will  share  In  the  common  heritage  of 
vaivlllzatlon  and  live  a  truly  Christian  life. 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
tkao,  Jr.'s,  Ad^ss  on  Myths  Dviaf 
Recent  Political  Campaifn 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  1.  1944 

f  Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  October 
87,  1944.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr., 
delivered  an  ad  Jress  at  the  Waldorf-As- 


toria Hotel  In  New  York  to  the  Business 
Men  for  Roosevelt,  Inc. 

His  address  Ls  filled  with  Information 
that  every  person  interested  in  our  Gov- 
ernment today,  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  or  the  post-war  program  should 
have.  In  this  address  Mr.  Morgenthau 
explodes  the  fallacious  arguments  that 
were  made  during  the  campaign  to  the 
effect  that  President  Roosevelt's  admin- 
istration has  been  hostile  to  business. 
He  shows  that  just  the  contrary  has  been 
true  and  proved  It  by  actual,  tmdisputed 

facts. 

Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  the 
statement  about  interest  rates  during 
this  war  as  compared  with  interest  rates 
dunng  World  War  No.  1,  the  savings 
being  $4,000,000,000  annually  now  as 
compared  with  the  rates  paid  then. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 
I  have  come  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you 
businessmen  about  business  and  to  discuss 
with  you  how  you  have  fared  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration.  I  should  like  to 
express  to  you  at  the  outset  my  feeling  that 
business  as  a  whole  has  conducted  Itself 
magnificently  during  the  war  years  and  that 
those  of  you  who  have  carried  on  the  Job  of 
war  production  in  all  Its  varied  phases  have 
every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  ycur  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  cause. 

■very  age  has  its  mythology— ours  no  less 
than  times  gone  by.     Myths,  I  think,  are 
something  like  currency,  and  Oresham's  law 
Is  about  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.    That  Is  to  say,  paraphrasing  Oresham 
a  little  bit.  that,  of  two  forms  of  myth,  the 
Inferior  or  more  depreciated  tends  to  drive 
the  other  out  of  circulation.    And  this  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  a  period  when  propaganda 
has  been  elevated  Into  something  of  a  science. 
For  propaganda  is  a  form  of  coimterfeltlng. 
I  make  this  somewhat  philosophical  ap- 
proach  because   I   want   to   say   somethUig 
about    myths    this    evening— In    particular 
at)cut  one  myth  which  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  moet  remarkable  propaganda  efforU  of 
oxir  time.    Let  me  sUte  the  myth  for  you  as 
It  was  expounded  earlier  this  year  by  the  Re- 
publican  Presidential   candidate  In  his  ac- 
ceptance  address:  The   present   administra- 
tion— I  quote  his  own  words — "has  been  con- 
sistently hostile  to  and  abusive  of  American 
business  and  American  Industry,  although  it 
Is  in  business  and  Industry  that  most  of  us 
make  our  living." 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest that  the  myth— In  this  particular 
instance — was  Invented  by  the  candidate. 
On  the  contrary.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
hackneyed,  tlme-wom.  and  overworked  myths 
of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  in  circula- 
tion. I  shoxild  guess,  for  pretty  nearly  a  full 
decade.  It  was  tried  out  with  great  gusto  by 
camoalgn  orators  in  1936.  was  dusted  off  and 
trotted  forth  as  a  brand  new  discovery  in 
1940;  and  today — such  Is  the  originality  of 
Its  sponsors — it  is  being  tried  again. 

It  is  about  time.  I  think,  to  take  a  good 
close  look  at  this  myth.  Let  us  leave  the 
war  years  altogether  out  of  accoxmt  for  the 
moment  and  go  back  instead  to  the  7-year 
period  before  1940  when  the  administration 
halted  the  precipitoxis  deflation  of  the  early 
thirties  and  bxillt  up  steam  in  a  cold  boiler 
to  start  Industry  once  more  on  the  upgrade. 
It  Is  this  period  which  the  Republican  can- 
didate to  pleased  to  call  the  Roosevelt 
depression. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  time  has  dimmed 
the  memory  of  the  dark  days  before  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  revived  our  faith  In  ourselves 
by  tellUig  us  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to 
fear  was  fear  Itself. 

In  1632,  the  year  before  he  took  office,  cor- 
porations reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  showed  an  aggregate  loss  of  more 


than  14.000.000.000.  By  1684  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  abused  business  and  Indus- 
try to  such  an  extent  that  they  began  to 
report  profits  instead  of  losses  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  proflU  of  corpo- 
rations that  year — after  payment  of  taxes 
amounted  to  $3,374,000,000.  Net  proflU  ross 
steadily  each  year  after  that,  except  duiteff 
the  recession  of  1938.  until  by  1939  they  stood 
at  about  six  bUllons. 

All  right,  now  let's  take  a  look  at  the 
record  of  retail  trade  during  this  period. 
Total  retail  sales  In  19S3  amounted  to 
$24,500,000,000.  In  1939  they  were  better 
than  forty-two  billions,  an  Increase  of  71 
percent.  If  this  was  abuse,  I  have  an  Idea 
that  moet  retailers  would  like  to  be  abused 
constantly. 

The  steel  Industry  affords  a  pretty  good 
clue  to  our  general  economic  health.  In 
1932  it  was  operating  at  20  percent  of  Its 
capacity.  In  1939.  before  the  war  orders 
began  to  come  in,  at  65  percent. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  hr.d  a 
net  Income  in  1932  of  minus  $71,000,000: 
that  Is,  It  suffered  a  net  loss  of  that  amount. 
That  was  when  It  was  functioning  under 
an  administration  that  professed  great 
friendship  for  business.  In  1939  United 
States  Steel  was  ruthlessly  forced  to  relin- 
quish the  pleasure  of  taking  such  a  loss;  the 
New  Deal  abused  It  Into  accepting  a  net 
profit  of  forty-one  millions. 

There  wasnt  anything  special  about  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration. Manufacturing  concerns  In  general 
reported  themselves  In  the  red  for  1982  to 
the  tune  of  $1,800,000,000.  In  1939  they  were 
$3,000,000,000  in  the  black. 

Well,  here  Is  the  record,  open  for  exami- 
nation to  anyone  who  wants  to  read  it.  If 
It  is  a  record  of  hostility  and  abuse,  then 
words,  I  think,  have  altogether  Inst  their 
meanmg.  Businessmen  are  generally  known 
to  be  pretty  practical  fellows  not  easily  ter- 
rified by  phony  labels.  Tour  presence  here 
tonight  testifies  to  this.  Tou  have  found 
the  proof  of  your  pudding  in  the  eating. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  enmity  on  the  part 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  toward 
business  and  Industry.  There  Is  simply  a 
firm  determination  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
quicksand  crust  of  fake  prosperity  on  which 
this  Nation  danced  such  a  frensled  Jig  dur- 
ing the  twenties. 

This  administration  has  sought,  instead, 
to  develop  a  balanced  and  expanding  econ- 
omy, based  on  a  high  volume  of  purchasing 
power.  It  has  recognized  that  enduring 
prosperity  must  have  a  solid  fotmdation, 
that  It  must  be  buUt  from  the  ground  up. 
It  has  operated  on  the  premise  that  what 
advances  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  also  advances  the  wel- 
fare of  the  business  and  Industry  In  which 
they  engage.  And  this  Is  the  very  simple 
expiation  for  the  growth  in  corporate  prof- 
its which  I  have  noted— for  the  Increase  In 
dividend  payments,  for  the  mounting  vol- 
ume of  trade,  for  the  expansion  of  produc- 
tion. Under  this  administration  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  have  been  earning  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  business  and  industry  have  for 
sale. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  has  had  so 
much  faith— and  such  genuine  faith- in  the 
free  enterprise  system  that  It  has  sought  to 
keep  it  free.  I  think  that  no  young  man 
who  wants  to  start  in  tusiness  for  himself 
will  feel  abused  by  an  administration  which 
rrotects  him  ircm  the  shackling  Infiuence 
of  monopoly.  I  think  that  no  banker  or 
broker  who  wants  the  public  to  invest  m  an 
honest  enterprise  will  feel  abused  by  an  ad- 
ministration which  protects  him  from  the 
competition  of  irresponsible  maiket  manip- 
ulatcre  and  gold-brick  salesmen.  I  think 
that  no  honest  employer  wiU  feel  abused  by 
an  admln:8tratlon  which  protects  him  from 
the  competition  of  sweatshops. 
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These  and  other  mewure*  Instituted  under 
the  New  Deal  have  given  American  enter- 
prlw  real  freedom.  To  speak  of  them  as 
abusive  i»  as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  a  sur- 
geon as  abusive  because  he  cuts  out  an  In- 
Itnrr^  appendix  or  a  cancerous  growth. 
Bualneaa  and  indtutry  In  America  are 
baalthler  today  and  have  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  future  because  this  administra- 
tion has  been  a  true  friend  to  them.  Oh, 
jes.  I  know  that  the  opposition  now  endorses 
tha  Rooaevelt  reforms  and  any  evening  on 
tbe  air  you  can  hear  the  Johnnles-come- 
lately  hollering  "me,  too."  But  you  can 
nimn  hear  them  hollering  that  the  present 
administration  "has  been  consistently  hostile 
to  and  abusive  of  American  business  and 
Industry."  And  I  think  that  you  can  get 
Xrom  this  a  fair  measure  of  their  sincerity. 
There  are.  1  think,  real  enemies  of  busi- 
ness—Important and  powerful  enemies — 
eome  of  them  within  the  ranks  of  business 
Itself. 

They  are  the  •business  as  usual"  boys  who 
opposed  the  conversion  of  industry  from 
peace  to  war.  They  are  the  men  who  fought 
pries  control  and  renegotiation — who  would 
haf«  risked  tbe  danger  of  Inflation  for  extra 
proflU  for  themselves.  They  are  the  men 
who  fought  collective  bargaining,  minimum 
wags*,  social  security,  and  the  other  social 
gains  of  this  administration.  They  are  the 
monopolists  who  favor  restriaed  Industrial 
output  and  restricted  credit  at  h^h  Interest 
rates  and  restricted  markets  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Tes.  business  has  its  enemies.  But  they 
are  not,  I  am  certain,  representative  of 
American  businessmen.  And  they  are  not 
in  the  Roosevelt  sdmlnlstration. 

Now.  I  want  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
war  years.  The  achievement  of  the  Amer- 
ican industrlai  machine  during  this  war  has 
brought  heart  and  hope  and  wonder  to  our 
friends,  consternation  and  despair  to  our 
enemies.  We  have  kept  our  pledge  to  serve 
as  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  We  have  buUt 
and  equipped  a  mammoth  army  of  our  own 
and  the  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  And 
at  the  same  time  we  have  met  all  the  es- 
sential needs  of  our  dvUlan  economy.  Busi- 
ness Itself  deserves  immense  credit  for  this 
accomplishment.  But  does  anyone  seriously 
think  these  things  could  have  been  done 
without  a  well-balanced  economy  developed 
before  the  war  began? 

Btislness  Itself  has  fared  pretty  well  in  the 
performance  of  its  magnificent  production 
Job.  The  total  of  corporate  profits  for  the 
year  1943.  after  payment  of  taxes  and  after 
renegotiation,  was  the  highest  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation — higher  even  than  in  the 
frenzied  boom  of  1929. 

This  war  prosperity  has  been  well  balanced. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  It  has  created  few  war 
millionaires,  for  the  rise  In  profits  has  been 
distributed  throughout  the  business  com- 
munity. 

The  prosperity  of  the  smaller  concerns  is 
less  easily  observed  than  that  of  the  large 
corporations,  but.  according  to  a  stirvey  made 
Jointly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
Robert  Morris  Associates,  there  has  been 
an  even  greater  relative  Increase  in  the 
profits  of  the  smaller  businesses. 

What  is  much  more  important  to  business 
In  the  long  run  than  Its  profits  during  the 
war  Itself  is  the  fact  that,  despite  the  con- 
version of  our  resources  to  war  production, 
the  domssUe  eeoiiomy  has  been  kept  sound 
and  stable.  There  has  been  no  out-of-band 
Inflation  In  the  course  of  this  conflict.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar  has 
bsen  kept  firm.  You  must  certainly  credit 
this  in  large  meas\ire,  I  believe,  to  the  sta- 
M]lin*"V*  program  and  the  methods  of  war 
Ht^^.y*t  undertaken  by  your  Oovemment. 
Tbs  economic  policies  pursued  In  the  war 
ysara  have  safeguarded  business  and  indus- 
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post-war      economy, 
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The  Treaty  Mddo  i  Power 


lEMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  d.  AIKEN 

OF  VXEMONT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  December  1 
Tuesday,  Novembei 


(legHLslative  dajj-of 
21), 1944 


Pi  esident. 


have 

RlCORO 


Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Senate  Two-th|rds 
Show-down,"  written  by 
and  published  in  the  Ph4adelphia 
tin  of  November  25. 

I  also  ask  to  have  prii^ted 
under  the  title 
the  Nashville  Tennessee^n 
25. 


I    ask 

inserted  in 

an  article 

Rule  Paces 

Ralph  W.  Page 

Bulle- 


an  editorial 

Majority  Rule,"  from 

of  November 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  November 
23.  1944] 

BZMATZ  TWO-THIBDS  BULB  FACXS  SHOW-DOWW 

(By  Ralph  W.  Page) 
Washington,  November  25. — Seme  tlms 
ago  the  United  States  negotiated  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  providing 
for  the  development  of  navigation  and  water 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  public  has  long  ilnce  wearied  of  ths 
protracted  arguments  aoout  it.  In  Its  favor 
is  the  manifest  fact  that  It  will  add  to  ths 
national  wealth  and  commerce.  The  opposi- 
tion points  out  that  it  will  create  competi- 
tion for  established  ports  like  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  rival  rates  of  present  raUroads 
and  river  services,  and  threaten  private  utU- 
ity  companies  with  a  plethora  of  cheap  power. 
These  objections  on  the  part  of  vested  In- 
terests and  a  limited  economy  were  all  pre- 
sented In  the  great  battle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  T.  V.  A.  The  amazing  and 
universally  admitted  success  of  that  experi- 
ment should  have  rendered  this  opposition 
obsolete.  The  public  benefit  was  enormous 
and  none  of  the  damage  predicted  occurred 
to  the  private  Interests. 

Now  another  determined  effort  Is  being 
mads  to  ratify  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement 
and  proceed  with  the  development. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  political  Issue.  Ths 
President  Is  urging  It.  Governor  Dewey  fa- 
vored It.  In  the  Senate  it  is  being  pressed 
by  Republican  Senator  Aikxn,  of  Vermont. 
It  Is  being  violently  opposed  by  Democratic 
Senator  Overton,  of  Louisiana,  as  harmful  to 
traffic  on  tbe  Mississippi. 

The  opposition  has  about  given  up  fight- 
ing the  project  on  Its  merits.  They  are  rely- 
ing on  the  beneficiaries  of  present  restricted 
facilities  and  legalistic  obstacles  to  defeat  It. 
One  of  these  obstacles  relied  upon  is  ths 
constitutional  provision  that  all  treaties  shall 
be  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senats 
present  and  voting. 

Senator  Aikxn  proposes  to  offer  this  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  either  the  flood- 
control  bin  or  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill, 
both  of  which  are  now  before  the  Senate. 
This  action  presupposes  that  the  contract 
with  Canada  can  be  treated  as  an  Executivs 
agreement  which  requires  only  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Senator  Ovekton  counters  by  offering  ths 
agreement  to  his  own  committee  of  the  San- 
ate,  asking  this  committee  to  determins 
whether  it  is  an  Executive  agreement  or  a 
treaty.  Naturally  the  Intent  is  to  declare  it 
to  be  a  treaty,  and  subject  to  veto  by  a 
minority  cf  obstructionists. 

Here  we  have  the  reductlo  ad  absurdum  of 
the  Senate's  two-thirds  rule.  The  Senats 
now  not  only  clings  to  its  prerogative  of 
minority  rule,  but  now  proposes  to  extend 
it  by  assuming  the  authority  to  call  any 
agreement  It  chooses  a  treaty. 

This  maneuver  has  brought  fresh  assavilts 
on  the  two-thirds  rule  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  All  efforts  to  get  the  Sen- 
ate to  endorse  any  change  have  failed.  So 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Ho\ise  Is 
preparing  to  report  a  resolution  of  its  own 
proposing  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
have  treaties  ratified  by  a  majority  of  both 
branches  of  Congress. 
The  public  should  take  note  of  these  facts: 
This  two-thirds  rule  Is  not  only  being  used 
to  thwart  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  recognized  here  and  throughout 
the  world  as  a  bastion  for  isolation  and  threat 
to  a  cooperative  peace.  It  has  been  de- 
noimced  by  all  great  Presidents  and  Secre- 
taries of  State,  exposed  as  an  anachronism 
and  a  menace  by  an  accumulating  host  of 
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authorities  and  defended  In  public  debate  by 
practically  nobody.  The  Senats  simply 
stands  pat.  says  it  has  this  power  snd  in- 
tends to  keep  it,  and  that's  that. 

[From  the  Tennesseean  of  Nashville,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1944] 

UAJoariT  atTLS 
One  of  the  soxmdest  argvunents  for  the 
passage  of  Rsprssentative  Pbu;t  Priest's  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  the  congressio'nal  approval  of  treaties  by 
a  majority  vote  Is  found  In  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterways  measure. 

Defeated  a  decade  ago  as  a  treaty  with 
Csuiada,  it  is  back  in  CongreM  for  its  third 
appearance,  this  time  as  an  Esecutlve  agree- 
ment. Some  Senators,  however,  insist  that  It 
Is  not  an  Executive  agreement,  which  can 
become  law  by  a  majority  vote  in  both 
Houses,  but  a  treaty — and  a»  such,  subject 
to  the  whim  of  a  third  ot  even  less  of  the 
Senators. 

The  founding  fathers  were  aot  troubled  by 
the  possibility  that  such  a  c<3nfusion  might 
arise  and  so  made  no  distl:ictlon  between 
treaty  and  Executive  agreement  In  the  Con- 
stitution. Relations  between  nations  In 
Washington's  day  were  largely  commercial 
and  i>olltlcal,  and  were  expected  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  treaties.  The  Indtistrlal  and 
communications  revolutions  have  changed 
these  relations  from  relative  simplicity  to 
extreme  complexity.  Increased  the  role  of 
the  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  Senate, 
and  evolved  the  convention  and  Executive 
agreement  as  Important  Instruments  In  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs. 

From  the  days  of  the  first  Roosevelt,  wlio 
defied  the  Senate  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
affair  by  carrying  out  the  tsrms  of  the  re- 
jected treaty  under  a  convention,  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  treaty  and  other  forms 
of  International  agreement  has  been  grow- 
ing more  confusing.  It  promises  to  grow 
only  more  so  as  the  United  States  prepares 
to  enter  the  United  Nations  tjid  a  dozen  sub- 
sidiary organizations  Involving  numerovis  and 
changing  commitments. 

When  Is  a  treaty  a  treaty*  When  does  it 
cease  to  become  one.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterways  bill?  Senatorial 
wisdom  exercised  on  the  pret«nt  issue  is  cer- 
tain to  add  only  confusion,  for  there  Is  only 
one  practical  answer  posjiible.  Congress 
should  submit  to  the  people  a  proposed 
amendment  requiring  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Hottww  on  all  treaties  and  libcecutlve  agree- 
ments. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  speedily  approved.  The  people 
are  In  no  mood  to  have  their  security  en- 
dangered by  a  third  of  a  senatorial  quorxmi — 
perhaps  as  few  as  34  or  25  amn. 

The  negative  outlook  of  the  Senate  has 
been  persistent.  The  Jay  Treaty  was  ap- 
proved with  the  greatest  reluctance.  The 
Texas  treaty  was  blocked  aid  Texas  had  to 
find  admission  under  Joint  resolution  of  both 
Houses.  Seward's  Alaska  "Ice  Box"  treaty 
got  by  after  some  hot  denunciations.  Grant 
was  twice  rebuffed  with  regard  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  treaty  ending  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War  was  passed  only  b<jcause  the  Dem- 
ocrats hoped  it  would  kUl  It  i  sponsors.  Ver- 
sailles never  had  a  chance,  iind  the  Coolldge 
and  Hoover  Senates  twice  rejected  the  pro- 
posal for  the  United  States  to  enter  the  World 
coiirt. 

This  dismal  history  is  less  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued at  the  end  of  the  piesent  war,  but  a 
constitutional  amendment  would  clinch  the 
matter  and  simplify  the  whole  problem  of 
approving  or  rejecting  foreLjn  arrangements. 
The  legislatures  of  most  States  will  meet  in 
January.  The  amendment  could  be  acted 
on  in  time  to  be  of  use  in  "-he  settlement  of 
the  issues  growing  out  of  the  war,  should 
the  people  approve  It.  Ami  approve  it  they 
would,  for  the  people  are  concerned  with  na- 
tional sectirity,  not  senatoiial  prerogative. 


A  Letter  From  Stamford,  Cobb. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or  mCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Friday.  December  1,  1944 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 20, 1  addressed  the  House  relative 
to  the  election  results  of  he  recent  cam- 
paign, and  during  the  course  of  my  re- 
marlcs.  I  made  reference  to  two  birds 
twittering  in  a  tree  on  the  Capitol 
grounds — one  of  whom,  a  lady  bird,  was 
very  much  peeved,  and  the  other  one.  a 
gentleman  bird,  was  very  boastful.  My 
remarks  evidently  irked  someone  up  in 
the  city  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  because  I 
received  a  very  tmcomplimentary  letter 
from  that  city,  postmarked  November  26, 
1944. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  contents 
of  the  letter  that  the  little  bird  in  Stam- 
ford who  wrote  me  the  uncomplimentary 
letter  has  certainly  dirtied  her  nest  and 
has  no  conception  whatever  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  the  iMlnciples  held 
dear  by  true  Americans. 

The  little  bird  from  Stamford  speaks 
of  aliens,  and  the  fact  that  her  forebears 
have  been  in  this  country  since  1630,  and 
the  little  bird  also  refers  in  a  most  un- 
complimentary manner  to  the  sections  of 
our  country  where  Americans  of  the  sev- 
eral nationalistic  groups  reside.    Well,  I 
do  not  know  who  this  little  bird  Is  in 
Stamford,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
her  forebears  came  to  this  country  In 
1630  or  not,  but  I  am  quite  stu^  that  if  she 
does  come  from  good  American  stock  her 
forebears  must  be  yety  much  ashamed 
of  her  and  would  turn  over  in  their 
graves  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to 
learn  of   the  un-American  statements 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  to  me. 
This  great  country  of  ours  is  composed 
of  people  that  have  come  from  all  lands; 
and  if  there  are  any  real  Americans,  we 
must  certainly  give  first  priority  to  the 
Indians,  from  whom  the  white  men,  by 
one  method  or  another,  acquired  this 
great  expanse  of  country  that  we  love 
and  revere. 

The  little  bird  evidently  does  not  know 
that  aliens  are  not  permitted  to  vote  and 
that  people  who  have  come  to  our  shores 
from  foreign  countries  and  have  been 
naturalized  are  just  as  much  American 
citizens  and  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  those  who  were  bom  here. 
In  my  case,  I  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  my 
Polish  ancestry.  I  resent  very  much 
anyone  writing  me  about  "towns  with 
foreign  rabble"  and  using  such  a  term 
as  "alien-minded."  I  consider  myself  as 
good  an  American  as  anyone,  and  the 
statements  contained  in  this  letter  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  effort  to  stir  up 
class  hatred  and  divide  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  very  much  the 
statements  contained  in  the  letter  which 
hereinafter  follows  and  will  at  a  later 
date  discuss  this  matter  further. 


The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

TBS  DAT  Arm  TssiuutsT 

Dbab  Sxa:  Evtrj  now  and  then,  soms  ass 
sets  up  in  the  Houss  or  Senate  to  blow  bub- 
bles, such  as  you  mention  on  November  20, 
well,  this  "lltUe  bird"  you  speak  of  sunrlTsd  a 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  purge  and 
got  reelected.  Ths  Great  I  Am  came  here 
to  speak  against  her  and  mix  in  with  petty 
politics.  Due  to  a  fog.  his  train  was  held 
here  3  hours  and  two  poor  devils  guarding 
His  Precious  Majesty  were  killed,  for  which 
the  Great  Brain  sent  s  check  for  $50.  Any- 
way his  carcass  Is  not  worth  that  sum.  Also, 
he  has  been  in  a  fog  for  12  years. 

I  do  not  expect  anyone  whose  n&me  ends 
in  "ski"  to  be  an  American,  so  you  are  in 
good  company  along  with  the  Jew  pants- 
maker  and  Browder.  You  fellows  get  Into 
and  stay  in  Congress  l>ecause  you  live  in 
some  alien-minded  infested  district.  As  an 
example  of  the  voting.  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
which  Is  composed  of  well-to-do  and  Intel- 
ligent people,  gave  Mrs.  Ltrc«  three  times  as 
many  votes  is  her  opponent,  while  the  towns 
with  the  foreign  rabble  voted  Just  the  oppo- 
site. Now,  you  allen-mlnded  rabble  are  pre- 
paring to  ditch  the  Constitution,  kill  the  Im- 
migration laws,  and  let  the  rabble  in.  Mr. 
DicKSTSiN  has  already  started  to  do  his  bit. 
Now,  we  will  have  no  more  two- thirds  ma- 
jority. Probably  10  New  Dealers  will  be 
enough  to  decide.  Of  course,  with  a  ma- 
jority, 1  man  may  block  anything,  but  thsy 
are  hoping  to  have  enough  to  swing  it. 

It's  about  time  for  old  Sabath  to  pipe  up 
and  blow  some  bubbles. 

And  Pearl  Harbor;  well,  that  will  never  bs 
heard.  Babkut's  saying  ws  "all  want  to 
know  the  truth"  is  on  a  par  with  Roosevelt's 
saying  "much  as  I  would  like  to  retire  to 
private  life."  What  a  latigh.  He  will  bs 
President  until  he  is  carried  out  feet  first — 
thanks  to  the  ignorant. 

It  is  no  use  signing  my  name,  but  It  has 
figured  In  American  history  since  1630,  and 

I  Incidentally  voted  for  your  idol  twice,  but 

don't  want  him  as  king. 


Weaden  Willkn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  1.  1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spring 
of  1943.  WendeU  WUlkle  visited  South 
Dakota  and  spent  several  days  in  the 
Black  Hills  country.  Our  people  came 
to  know  him  and  liked  his  frank,  friendly 
manner  and  his  courage.  When  death 
came  to  him  so  unexpectedly  and  so  un- 
timely, a  memorial  service  for  him  was 
conducted  over  KOBH— now  KOTA— 
radio  stetion  at  Rapid  City.  Under  per- 
mission granted  by  the  House,  I  place  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  address  given 
on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Bellamy, 
of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 

The  address  follows: 

Wendell  Willkle   is   dead.     He   was   your 
friend  and  my  friend. 


"We  can't  all  play  a  winning 

Someone  Is  sure  to  lose; 
Yet  we  can  play,  so  that  our  name 

No  one  may  dare  accuse. 
That  whftn  the  Master  Beferss 

Scores  against  our  name. 
It  won't  be  whether  we've  won  or  lost. 

But  how  we  ve  played  ths  gams." 


i 


u 
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We  In  «»•  BlMk  Hin*.  Who  knew  WendeU 
Wmkl«  knew  that  he  played  the  f»m#  M  few 
■Ml  ««l  pUy.  The  chUdren  of  Chungking. 
0tns» ffllitee  In  81b«rU.  the  streets  of  Cairo, 
th«  rxtlen  of  RiiMla.  tt  Britain,  and  Stam,  and 
all  the  far-away  plucm.  as  well  as  here  at 
home,  knew  that  Wendell  Wlllkle  had  played 
tlM  gam*  and  died  at  S3. 

■•  «M  ambltlotis  but  his  ambition  was 
for  the  good  of  hU  country  and  his  fellow 
men.  He  waa  courageous  but  he  was  coura- 
geous for  his  high  ideals.  He  waa  persistent 
but  he  waa  persistent  that  the  world  ccxild 
be  better  for  his  having  lived  In  It.  He  waa 
•  bualneasman  but  his  business  efforts  were 
dlKCtad  towards  hla  economic  responsibili- 
ties for  his  family  and  his  associates.  Wen- 
dell Wlllkle  had  his  faults  but  they  were 
faults  of  performance  and  not  of  the  heart. 

I  have  been  with  men  charging  a  savage 
enemy,  through  a  hall  of  bullets,  which  left 
acme  of  them  never  to  rise  again— that  took 
courage.  1  have  seen  men  going  Into  a  blaz- 
ing building  to  reacue  women  and  children — 
aome  of  them  did  not  return — »nd  that  took 
coungs.  I  have  seen  women  in  nurses'  unl- 
fimwt  go  Into  rooms  where  pestilence  and 
contagion  existed — some  of  them  died  from 
what  they  contracted  there — and  that  took 
courage.  But  I  never  have  seen  courage  equal 
to  Wendell  WUlkle's.  when  within  the  year  I 
conferred  with  him  In  Mew  York  the  day  he 
wrote  hU  speech  on  taxes. 

Tou  will  recall  he  made  a  speech  at  the  New 
Tork  Times  forum  when  he  advocated  In- 
creasing our  Federal  taxes  to  the  point  where 
they  woxild  absorb  all  war  profits,  both  bxisl- 
neas  and  wagee  profits.  WendeU  Wlllkle  coxild 
look  ahead  and  aee  that  this  war  will  produce 
more  millionaires  than  World  War  No.  1.  He 
felt  this  was  wrong,  that  men  should  no  long- 
er die  to  make  other  men  rich — that  thoee 
who  fought  and  lived  should  not  return  home 
to  be  taxed  during  the  balance  of  their  life- 
time, to  pay  for  the  profits  which  our  war 
Industries  were  producing.  He  waa  sound — 
he  was  right — but  he  was  misunderstood  and 
condemned  for  It. 

For  over  an  hour  1  tried  to  point  out  to 
him  that  notwithstanding  his  position  was 
patriotic  and  If  conmimmated  would  be  what 
our  fighting  men  dieenred.  but  to  him  It 
would  be  almost  fatal  politically.  I  told  him 
that  while  90  percent  of  the  people  would 
agree  with  him,  as  far  as  the  others  than 
themeelves  were  concerned  they  would  con- 
demn him  from  their  own  standpoint.  I  told 
him  he  would  be  committing  political  suicide. 
His  final  remark  was.  "Paul.  I  care  not  what 
happens  to  me;  I  must  tell  the  story  as  I  see 
It,"  That  took  coxirage.  It  took  more  cour- 
age than  few  of  our  public  men  have  ever 
ahown.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  typical  of  Wen- 
dell Wlllkle.  He  showed  those  attributes  to 
MM  in  the  Black  Hills;  he  showed  them 
throughout  his  lifetime. 

He  could  plead  in  court  for  a  billion-dollar 
cot  potation,  or  an  obscure  frlendleea  man 
denied  his  American  rights,  or  a  Communist. 
Whether  he  was  paid  or  not  was  Immaterial 
to  Wendell  Wlllkle.  If  he  felt  his  abUltles 
would  be  useful  In  advancing  freedom,  he 
tMed  them,  regardleas  of  the  consequences, 
ym  could  disagree  with  that  kind  of  a  man, 
you  could  vote  against  him.  you  could  say  he 
was  Impractical,  but  you  had  to  respect  him. 
It  could  not  help  but  make  you  feel  proud 
that  you  were  a  citizen  of  a  country  which 
could  and  did  produce  such  men. 

Here.  In  our  country,  we  have  a  few  who  be- 
lieve In  the  people,  as  Lincoln  and  Wlllkle 
did.  There  Is  might  and  vitality  In  a  nation 
where  such  men  are  able  to  climb  out  of  lowly 
iM^kMlL''^*  to  the  heights  of  leadership. 
IModoiv  Rooeevelt  once  said  that  the  suc- 
ceestul  pcUtlclan  Is  one  who  keeps  ahead  of 
the  crowd  but  doea  not  get  so  far  ahead  they 
cannot  aee  him.  I  wonder  If  ^endell  Wlll- 
kle did  not  violate  tlUs  tenet  of  a  succes«f\il 
polltlcun. 
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WlUkle'a   forebears   wert 
were  youn  and  mine.    ThU 
tied  and  peopled  by  the 
countries  and  has  laeen  "' 
the  "melting  pot  of  the 
the  strongest,  the  most 
bravest  from  the  countries 
this  most  horrible  war  of  h 
to  our  ahores.  In  many  case« 
with  them  except  an  Idea 
to  live  In  freedom  and 
individuals  and  as  a  nation 
undeveloped,  undiscovered 
the  richest   natural 
agriculture,  forests,  and 
They  took  advantage  of 
and  'developed    them    to 
throxxgh  their  Inherent 
utes,  but  human  nature 
since   Cain   killed   Abel— 
fishneas,  the  vlndlctlvene^i 
are  still  Inherent  In  all  of 
and  all  too  frequently  It 
lectively  In  oiu'  organ' 
ment. 

The  frailties  of  humanl^ 
Wlllkle.  as  they  are 
our  splendid  young  men 
making,  as  he  has  made 
flee  that  the  rest  of  us 
and  happier  world. 

Nc  ws  reporta  say  that 
of  heart  trouble  but  I 
heart    trouble — one    which 
treet   and   another   whlct 
tried  to  help  inflicted 
In  the  great  beyond 
to  rest,  they  whisper 
Wendell  Wlllkle.     There 
violence  of  our  troubled 
kle  will  meet  many  men 
palgn  ribbons  of  a  great 
be  forced  to  turn  away, 
forced  to  explain  to  them 
lieved  with  an  abiding 
for  which  men  are  t>elng 
perhaps  Wendell  Wlllkle 
who  gave  his  life  and 
prejudice,  the  intolerance 
because  I  gave  my  life? 
meeu  Wendell  WUlXle 
the  best  we  coxild — would 
Ing  at  home  would  do 

His   recent   biography 
known.     When  Hitler 
all  Its  fury.  It  was  Wendel  i 
to  London  to  share  thel  r 
was  he  who  raised  the 
nation  would  help  them 
live  and  persist  In  the 
world  was  fighting  and 
Russia  would  really  shade 
and  put  her  confidence  li 
kle  went  to  Moscow  and 
won  their  confidence  an( 
and  told  us.    When  Chin|i 
of  exhaustion,  he  went 
front  battle  lines,  and 
and  Inspiration,  then 
us. 

He  knew  that  this 
In  four  generations,  froi  i 
was  the  most  rapid 
any  place  In  the  world  Is 
from  Rapid  City.    He  kne  f 
dividual  freedom,  natlontil 
conform  to  these  new 
this   new  Interchange  of 
peoples.    He  knew  that 
developed,  spread,  and 
world  was  an  Individual 
was  One  World;   he  kne^ 
leadership  In  this  new 
If  not  entirely  lacking. 
Wendell  Wlllkle  will 
tory  for  his  foreslghtedn^ 
contemporaries  will  be 
will  be  many  tears  of 
not  lire  to  see  his  ideals 
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Wendell  Wlllkle  died 
think  It  was  a  dual 
the    physicians 
those  whom  he 
him. 
whire  tired  men  come 
ano1  her  name  today — 
far  away  from  all 
e4rth.  Wendell  WIU- 
wear  the  cam- 
He  will  never 
He  will  never  be 
that  he  really  be- 
paision  in  everything 
^ked  to  die.    And 
ill  meet  a  soldier 
wandered — Will  the 
be  Just  a  bit  leas 
When  such  a  man 
he  say.  "We  did 
:hat  those  remaln- 


llk<  wise." 

If   activity  is  well 
bl jtzed  Britain,   with 
WUlkle  who  went 
grim  ordeal.     It 
lope  that  another 
1  hat  freedom  might 
When  all  the 
'  rendering  whether 
off  all  suspicion 
us.  Wendell  Will- 
helped  them.     He 
then  came  home 
was  on  the  verge 
;here,  even  to  the 
them  comfort 
home  and  told 
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Again  I  say  to  you: 

••We  can't  all  play  a  winning  gtm^— 
Someone  Is  stire  to  lose; 
Yet  we  can  play,  so  that  our  name 

No  one  may  dare  acctise. 
That  when  the  Master  Referee 

Scores  against  cur  name; 
It  won't  oe  whether  we've  won  or  lost, 
But  how  we've  played  the  game." 


Strange,  Secret  History  of  MaUonairei* 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  granted.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  time  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  November 
30. 1944,  issue  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
entitled  "The  Strange,  Secret  History  of 
Millionaires'  Amendment."  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

THI  STSANCE.  SECRET  HlSTOaT  Or  ICnXIONAntXS' 
AMENDMENT 

Pound  for  pound,  the  legislative  Journals 
of  the  48  States  are  Just  about  as  dull  read- 
ing as  the  CoNGRXSsioNAi.  Rxcoao. 

And  about  the  dullest  reading  in  those 
Journals  are  the  resolutions,  xisually  con- 
cerned with  awarding  of  War  stamps  to  a 
retiring  chief  clerk  or  praising  a  speaker 
absent  because  of  illness. 

That  partly  explains  the  strange  success 
of  Frank  Gannett's  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government  In  trying  to  put  over  the 
proposed  twenty-second  or  "millionaires' 
amendment"  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  the  six- 
teenth (Income  tax)  amendment  and  limit 
all  Income  taxes  on  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, all  Inheritance  and  gift  taxes,  to 
25  percent. 

Yet.  a  resolution  approving  this  amend- 
ment has  been  passed  by  the  legislatures  of 
16  States.  Under  the  Constitution,  a  consti- 
tutional convention  can  be  called  If  32  legis- 
latures act  favorably. 

Frankly,  the  Record  wasn't  aware  of  the 
significance  when  a  resolution  approving  the 
millionaires'  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature — by  the  assembly 
March  31.  1943,  and  by  the  senate  May  7, 
1943. 

We  are  glad  that  Governor  Martin  was 
more  awake  than  we  were.  He  disapproved 
the  resolution  with  this  forthright  statement 
on  Jtme  7,  1943 : 

"Much  as  I  feel  constrained  as  a  matter 
of  policy  to  keep  taxes  to  the  lowest  possible 
sum  consistent  with  good  government,  and 
anxlotis  as  I  am  to  collaborate  with  those 
bent  upon  erecting  barriers  'against  the 
mounting  cost  of  government,  .  •  •  •  i 
am  yet  above  all  conscious  of  our  deep  in- 
volvement In  the  most  serious  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  war  in  which  this  or  any 
other  nation  has  engaged.  There  Is  yet  no 
indication  of  the  termination  of  the  war  or 
of  the  vastness  of  the  funds  necessary 
to     •     *     •     victory. 

"At  this  time  of  great  national  crisis,  with 
the  futiire  demands  for  money  unpredict- 
able, and  not  knowing  what  the  aervlce 
charge  will  be  on  the  national  debt  at  tlie 
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conclusion  of  the  war,  I  am  iinwllllng  to  take 
any  action  that  might  hamper  the  Govern- 
ment In  due  prosecution  of  the  war.  For 
these  reasons  the  resolution  is  zMSt  approved." 

Unfortunately,  Governor  Martin's  disap- 
proval haa  no  legal  effect.  The  resolution 
still  stands,  and  Pennsylvania  is  on  record  as 
indorsing  an  amendment  that  might  wreck 
this  country's  post-war  program. 

As  Representative  WiioR'r  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, Texas,  has  pointed  out,  the  amendment 
would: 

Destroy  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  In 
Pederal  taxation;  wreck  small  business  be- 
cause big  business  would  be  able  to  keep  so 
much  of  Its  huge  profits  tliat  little  business 
could  not  compete:  leave  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  B\ilSclent  money  to  provide 
proper  relief  for  disabled  veterans  or  for 
dependents  of  veterans  killHl  in  action;  ruin 
much  of  the  social-security  program;  end 
Federal  grants  for  farm  pitsgrams  and  road 
and  harbor  improvements. 

We  hope  that  many  legislatures — Including 
Pennsylvania's — will  act  to  resciiKl  the  reso- 
lution approving  the  millionaire's  eunend- 
ment.  Its  adoption  would  leave  the  United 
States  of  America  as  helpless  in  meeting 
modem  problems  as  any  banana  republic. 


The  Fanner  Needs  Better  Prices  and 
Fewer  Press  Releases  Stating  What  He 
Already  Knows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T,  BENNEH 


or  Missoru 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Decemb-er  1,  1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  statement  reading  in 
part  as  follows: 

Movement  of  lespedeei  seed  is  starting 
more  slowly  than  In  194Ci.  also  more  slowly 
than  usual.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  No- 
vember 16  about  16  percent  of  the  commercial 
crop  had  been  sold  by  growers,  compared 
with  88  percent  in  1943,  and  the  6-year 
(1938-42)  mid-November  sales  average  of  24 
percent.  In  some  sections  practlcaUy  no 
movement  has  ocoured. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  oi  the 
Department  to  my  remarks  of  November 
29,  pointing  out  that  the  slow  movement 
of  seed  can  be  attributed  to  the  low  price 
of  it.  The  price  is  low  because  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  nothing  to  ktep  it  up 
In  the  face  of  a  1944  yield  which  Is  63 
percent  larger  than  in  1943.  The  esti- 
mated yield  this  year  will  be  266,400,000 
pounds  as  compared  to  163,6P0.000 
pounds  of  seed  last  year.  The  yield  in 
Missouri,  lespedeza  belt  of  America,  will 
he  104.400.000  pounds  this  year  as  com- 
pared to  65.100.000  pounds  in  1943,  an 
89-percent  increase. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  price  control, 
let  us  put  it  on  lespedeza  seed,  too.  We 
must  not  penalize  the  farmer's  patri- 
otism and  his  willingness  to  go  all-out 
for  Increased  production  when  Uncle 
Sam  asks  him  to.    But  that  is  Just  what 


Is  being  done  In  this  case.  What  the 
farmer  needs  is  better  prices  and  fewer 
press  releases  stating  what  he  already 
knows. 


Freezinr  Sodal  Security  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

r  Friday.  December  1.  1944 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Reco&o  an  editorial  from  one  of 
the  prominent  papers  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  Daily  Tribune,  of 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  on  the  freezing  at  1 
percent  of  the  pay-roll  tax  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  This  editorial  is 
timely  and  merits  careful  reading  and 
consideration: 

Personally  Speaking 
(By  Floyd  J.  MUler) 

SOCIAL -SECtTRITT    STAGE    MOWET 

No  matter  how  often  the  truth  is  told,  I 
suppose  there  will  stiU  be  plenty  of  people 
who  believe  that  actual  cash  Is  being  put 
aside  to  pay  social -security  benefits  and  pen- 
sions when  they  come  due.  Such  is  not  the 
case. 

There  Is  not  a  nickel  In  actual  cash  In 
Washington  or  anywhere  else  to  pay  back 
to  any  of  the  readers  of  this  newspaper  any 
money  which  they  and  their  employers  have 
sent  Into  Washington  to  build  up  a  social- 
security  fund. 

The  whole  plan  of  handling  social  security 
is  a  kind  of  governmental  double  talk  that 
would  be  called  downright  swindling  if  a 
private  bxislncss  or  Individual  did  It.  When 
performed  by  the  big  shots  In  Washington, 
however.  It  get»  by. 

For  several  years  now  40,000.000  wage  and 
salary  earners  have  had  1  percent  deducted 
from  each  pay  and  sent  to  Washington. 
The  employers  of  these  workers  have  been 
required  to  contrlbut**  an  additional  1  per- 
cent and  send  that  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, too.  More  than  •6.000.000,000— and 
that's  really  a  lot  of  meney— has  been  paid 
Into  the  Government  In  this  way. 

Where  Is  this  money?  It  has  been  spent — 
every  cent  of  It — for  the  cturent  expenses 
of  the  Government. 

Technically,  of  course,  the  security-tax 
money  has  been  put  Into  a  sinking  fund. 
That  Is  just  bookkeeping  hokus-pocus.  Ac- 
tually the  money  has  been  turned  Into  the 
general  fund  as  rapidly  as  It  has  been  re- 
ceived and  has  been  spent  for  whatever  pur- 
posee  the  Treasury  Department  needed 
money. 

VAST  RKSEEVE ON  PAFES 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  double  this  pajrroU 
tax.  Each  employee  and  each  employer  wlU 
be  nicked  2  percent  each  pay  day.  beginning 
next  January,  if  the  plan  is  adopted.  In 
fact,  the  law  provides  for  an  automatic  in- 
crease m  the  tax.  This  Increase  has  been 
prevented  for  the  last  2  years  because  Sena- 
tor Akthub  Vandenbero,  of  Michigan,  led  the 
effort  to  block  it. 

Senator  Vandenbebo  insists  that  Increased 
social  security  taxes  are  not  necessary.  He 
bases  his  position  on  the  formula  devised  by 
the  Treasury  Department  Itself.  This  was 
that  the  balance  in  the  social  reserve  fund 
should  always  be  three  times  the  heaviest 


penskm  payments  estimated  for  any  one  of 
the  next  Ave  years. 

Today  the  reeerve  fund  (on  paper  hut  xaot 
m  available  money)  U  eight  time*  higher. 
Uore  than  ae.OOOjOOO/MO  la  Aown  on  the 
books.  The  highest  aattmato  ot  the  amount 
It  wiU  be  neoeaaary  to  pay  out  In  penstona  In 
any  of  the  next  8  years  is  between  $600,- 
000.000  and  $750,000,000. 

The  younger  workers  reaUy  have  a  lot  more 
to  worry  about  in  this  connection  than  we 
older  ones.  As  we  reach  QjS  and  become  eli- 
gible for  the  social  security  pensions,  the 
nioney  to  pay  than  wm  have  to  be  rsleert 
by  taxes  Imposed  on  the  younger  wage  and 
salary  earners. 

Maybe  I  should  kerjp  qul«>t  about  this  and 
let  them  do  the  worrying. 

somewhat  too  OPTIMISmC 
One  of  the  great  Jobs  of   the   American 
press  Is  to  cheer  on  the  people  in  thU  great 
war.    Sometimes  It  also  has  to  caution  them 
against  being  too  optimistic. 

Now  Is  one  of  the  times  to  do  this.  Spe- 
cially does  It  se«m  that  the  earlier  oAdat  re- 
ports of  our  navy  victory  In  the  Phillpplnee 
were  much  too  boastful.  We  did  win  a  big 
fight,  but  we  came  a  long  ways  from  having 
as  overwhelming  a  victory  as  we  thought. 

Newspapers  did  their  share  In  making  this 
victory  seem  greater  than  it  was.  The  head- 
lines we  all  spread  aeroas  our  front  pages  were 
baaed  on  official  reporta.  Some  came  from 
Admiral  Halsey.  some  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  some  from  President  Roosevelt. 
It  looks  now  as  though  all  three  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  plaster  It  on  pretty 
thick.  Information  which  Is  trickling  out 
from  various  soxirces  reveals  that  many 
htgher-ups  wish  the  announcement  had  been 
lers  grandiose. 

We  did  win  a  great  victory.  It  looks  defi- 
nitely as  though  many  more  Jap  ships  than 
American  were  sunk  and  damaged.  Our  loss- 
es for  security  reasons  have  not  been  too  fuUy 
disclosed.  We  do  knew  that  the  Japs  almost 
succeeded  In  hitting  our  Leyte  Invasion  forces 
a  devastating  blow.  They  did  strike  them 
hard. 

In  writing  several  times  about  the  "volun- 
tary censorship"  which  American  news- 
papers have  agreed  to.  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  we  are  never  asked  to  ard  never 
knowingly  consent  to  print  false  news.  But 
overly  optimistic  news  can  have  almost  as 
bad  an  effect  as  that  which  is  not  true  at  all. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  newspapers  detect 
this,  they  should  Inform  their  readers  frankly. 
We  can  only  fight  this  war  IntcUigenUy  if 
we  know  where  we  stand. 


Washington's  Place  in  Reclamation— War 
aad  Post-war 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HAL  HOUSES 

or  wamxHotov 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1.  1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  an  address  by 
Ooodrich  W.  lineweaver,  Assistant  to 
the  Commisisoner,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  Wash- 
ington State  Reclamation  Association  at 
Yakima,  Wash.,  on  November  9,  1944. 
Mr.  Lineweaver's  address  outlines  the 
t^hinking  of  the  BuTcau  of  Reclamation 
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for  the  conaervatlon  and  use  of  the  tre- 
mendous water  resources  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

liy  district,  which  Includes  the  great 
Taklma  project  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, is  Uatensely  interested  in  the 
future  of  irrigation.  Congress  has  made 
appropriations  and  the  Bureau  Is  press- 
ing to  completion  the  Roza  division  of 
the  Yakima  project  under  its  war  food 
program,  and  has  in  mind  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kennewick  division  in  the 
poet-war  period.  The  Kennewick  area. 
with  complete  irrigation  facilities,  offers 
opportunity  for  settlement  and  develop- 
ment that  will  rival  the  completed  area 
of  the  Yakima  project  and  lead  to  the 
full  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Yakima 
River. 

The  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  irrigation  project  to  be 
watered  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  are  of 
treat  moment  from  a  national  stand- 
point. This  project  is  also  largely  in 
my  district  and  the  importance  of  clear- 
ing the  way  for  the  construction  of  the 
lirigation  facililies  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  negotiation  of  the  re- 
payment contract  is  progressing  and  I 
sincerely  hope  no  obstacles  will  delay 
the  program.  This  fertile  area  will  offer 
settlement  opportunities  for  thousands 
of  deserving  servicemen  returning  from 
the  land.  sea.  and  air  battles,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Irrigation  works  will 
provide  employment  during  the  recon- 
version period  during  which  the  covmtry 
undergoes  readjustments  following  vic- 
tories over  the  Axis  nations. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
leadership  of  water  conservationists  of 
my  S:ate  in  forming  the  Washington 
State  Reclamation  Association  which  will 
take  up  the  work  for  which  a  foundation 
was  laid  by  the  Washington  State  Irri- 
gation Institute.  The  convention  in 
Yakima  was  a  great  success.  More  than 
200  water  conservationists  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State  were  present  and  the 
Honorable  Joseph  C.  O  Mahonxy.  United 
States  Senator  from  Wyoming,  delivered 
an  inspiring  address  at  the  banquet  on 
November  9. 

Mr.  Lineweaver's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washington  stands  at  tbe  head  of  the  list 
of  Wsstcm  States  In  which  the  United  States 
Bursau  ot  Rselamation  U  making  a  great 
contribution  In  enabling  Americans  to  pro- 
duce food  and  power  to  win  the  war. 

Tbs  Taklma  project  is  outstanding  as  an 
tarlfatkMl  tfavelopment  producing  food  for 
our  flghtteg  men  and  hard-working  clTlllan 
population. 

From  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River,  containing  the  second  largest  power 
plant  in  the  world.  Is  flowing  electric  energy 
for  the  manxifacture  of  one-third  of  the  war 
planes  that  are  carrying  victory  in  the  air. 
In  the  post-war  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  the  SUte  of  Washington  has 
an  even  more  vital  place. 

Our  Immediate  goal  Is  to  be  ready  to  com- 
plete irrigation  and  multiple-purpose  water 
projecu  that  will  provide  employment  for 
many  thousands  of  returning  servicemen 
and  demoblllaed  war  Industrial  workers. 
Work  for  as  many  as  as.OOO  men  annually 
for  5  years  can  be  forecast. 
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To  bring  this  subject 
Yakima   Valley— epeedy 
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Developments  like  the 
the    Roza   division    of 
already  are  authorized 
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The  Federal  reclanratloi  i 
with  objectives  of  tbe 
lama  tlon  Association,  well 
distinguished  editor.  Mr 
He  said: 

"Our  program  Is 
the  State  articulate  In 
development;   second,  to 
ments  into  a  pattern  so 
equal  benefits." 

My  chief,  Mr.  Harry  W 
sloner  of  Reclamation 
he  truly  regrets  that  he 
you  at  this  time.     He 
congratulate  you  for 
the  people  of  Washington 
related  developments. 
assurance    that   the   : 
with  all  of  its  facilities  In 
your  goals. 
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It  Is  through  State  reclamation  associa- 
tions such  as  you  are  forming  here  today  that 
the  West  voices  its  concern  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  its  water  resources. 
These  organizations  in  the  17  Western  States, 
by  channeling  their  views  through  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association,  present  a 
solid   front   In    the   National   Capital   3,000 

mnes  away. 

The  Washington  Irrigation  Institute 
through  32  years  has  served  effectively  In 
bringing  the  benefits  of  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  State.  The  Washington  State  Recla- 
mation Association,  accepting  lU  responsi- 
bility, has  a  background  of  solid  results  on 
which  to  build. 

Although  alphabetically  Washington  Is 
next  to  the  last  of  the  17  Western  States  of 
the  arid  and  semlarld  West,  the  economic 
position  of  the  State  in  the  current  and  post- 
war programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  of  especial  significance.  It  wni  always 
remain  in  the  forefront  of  our  plans  to 
secure  the  maxlmiim  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources. 

This  year  reclamation  systems  in  15  States 
are  serving  more  than  4.000.000  Irrigated 
acres  which  produced  millions  of  tons  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products  that 
have  enabled  the  West  to  give  far  greater  aid 
to  the  armed  forces  and  provide  more  for 
the  civlllah  population  than  if  those  acres 
had  remained  In  sagebrush. 

As  the  largest  operator  of  power  systems 
in  the  world,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  this 
year  is  producing  15,000.000.000  kilowatt 
hours  of  energy  from  a  total  Installed  capac- 
ity of  more  tiian  2.300,000  kilowatts.  The 
output,  the  major  part  of  which  energizes 
war  Industries,  Is  as  great  as  the  output  of 
the  entire  country  30  years  ago  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  No.  1. 

The  development  of  multiple-purpose 
projects  has  been  an  engineering  achievement 
in  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  proud 
to  have  played  a  leading  part.  The  construc- 
tion of  projects  which  will  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  limited  water  re- 
sources of  the  West  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  post-war  program  through  which  the 
Bureau  will  make  It  possible  for  the  West  to 
serve  the  Nation  in  peace  as  it  has  by  provid- 
ing essential  food  and  power  for  war.  The 
three  major  steps  in  the  program,  which 
awaits  the  green  light  from  the  Congress, 
speaking  for  the  people  are: 

First,  new  employment  at  the  sites  of  proj- 
ect construction  and  In  factories,  mines,  and 
forests  which  furnish  materials  and  supplies 
for  construction. 

Second,  settlement  opportunities  on  Irri- 
gated land  for  those  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  have  fought  their  country's  battles 
and  are  entitled  to  follow  agricultural  pur- 
suits, if  s\Kh  is  their  choice.  Inseparably 
linked  with  Irrigation  expansion  is  adequate 
power  for  manufacturing  and  extractive  in- 
dustries to  t>alance  the  agricultural  growth  of 
the  West. 

Third,  stabilization  of  the  West  to  maintain 
an  expanding  heme  market  for  the  products 
of  all  American  factories  and  farms. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  believes  that 
the  West  as  a  whole — and  that  Includes  the 
great  State  of  Washington — is  on  the 
threshold  of  an  even  greater  era  than  has 
brought  this  region  its  present  prosperity. 
The  immediate  problem  of  the  entire  Nation 
Is  to  win  the  war,  and  in  so  doing  we  are 
building  for  a  new  era  of  sound  and  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  the  region  west  of  the  ninety- 
seventh  meridian. 

In  the  17  Western  States  nearly  3,000.000 
men  will  be  demobilized  from  the  armed 
services  and  war  industries.  The  quota  of 
the  State  of  Washington  in  this  niunber  Is 
about  300,000. 

Commissioner  Bashore  In  June  of  this  year 
outlined  to  the  Senate  Committee  cu  Post- 


war Economic  Policy  and  Planning  an  in- 
ventory of  authoriied  and  potential  recla- 
mation projects  which  could  be  welded  into 
a  public-works  program  to  combat  unem- 
ployment and  provide  settlement  on  irri- 
gated land  for  qualified  returning  service- 
men and  war  industrial  workers.  Under  this 
program  more  than  6.500,000  acres  of  new 
land  would  be  served  and  about  fl.700,000 
acres,  now  inaqustely  irrigated,  would  l>e 
provided  supplemental  water.  The  place  of 
the  State  of  Washington  in  this  Inventory  Is 
as  important  as  has  been  the  contribution  of 
reclamation  projecta  here  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

In  the  war  activities  the  great  Yakima 
reclamation  project  is  a  major  contributor 
of  food  supplies  to  the  armed  forces  and 
civilian  population  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  extension  as  a  war  measure  of  the  irri- 
gation service  on  the  Rosa  divlson.  on  which 
we  expect  to  be  serving  32,000  acres  next 
year,  has  been  msde  possible  by  the  vision, 
foresight,  and  perseverance  of  the  people  of 
this  valley  where  sagebrush  land  has  been 
transformed  Into  productive  acreage  out- 
ranked by  no  other  area  in  the  world. 

The  Yakima  Valley  refiects  the  results  of 
reclamation  in  the  highest  degree.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Just  before  the  recla- 
mation law  of  1902  was  enacted,  the  popula- 
tion of  four  counties  in  which  the  irrigated 
ana  of  the  valley  lies  was  less  than  40.0C0. 
Today,  with  the  reclamation  systems  serv- 
ing nearly  400.000  acres  in  this  area,  the  pop- 
ulation is  more  than  140.000.  a  gain  of  some 
800  percent  in  less  than  half  a  century,  com- 
pared with  a  gain  of  only  60  percent  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  that  period. 

Although  this  valley  has  less  than  IQ,  per- 
cent of  the  cropped  acreage  of  the  entire 
State  of  Washington,  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural crops  It  produced  on  ita  irrigated 
land  Is  nearly  25  percent  of  the  State's  total. 
The  crop  values  of  nearly  $60,000,000  In  1943 
from  the  Yakima  areas  served  by  the  recla- 
mation system  alone  are  about  equal  to  the 
total  value  of  the  crop  production  on  non- 
irrlgated  land  In  Washington  in  1939,  al- 
though less  than  one-tenth  as  much  farm 
land  was  u-rlgated  as  was  not  under  irriga- 
tion. The  records  of  the  agricultural  census 
show  that  the  value  of  crops  harvested  from 
Irrigated  land  in  Washington  averages  three 
times  the  value  of  those  produced  on  non- 
Irrigated  land. 

Kconomista  taU  us  that  for  each  dollar  of 
agricultural  income  produced  $7  is  eventually 
added  to  the  national  income.  This  varies 
from  year  to  year  considerably,  but  may  be 
taken  as  a  rough  m  asure.  If  one  appraises 
the  contribution  of  the  Yakima  reclamation 
project  on  this  basis,  one  comes  up  with 
a  figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  blUlon  doUars  an- 
nually added  to  national  Income  by  this 
project  alone— an  index  of  the  widespread 
(vsults  through  national  purchasing  power 
that  fiow  from  western  Irrigation.  These  fig- 
ures are  even  more  impressive  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  total  Federal  Investment  in 
the  Yakima  project  to  Jime  30, 1944.  was  only 
$36,304,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  takes  pride 
In  the  Yakima  project  and  in  Its  association 
with  the  9,900  farms  served  by  the  system. 
The  completion  of  the  Roza  division  to 
serve  as  quickly  as  possible  the  entire  70,000 
acres  in  that  area  is  our  next  goal.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  construction  of  the 
gravity  system  of  the  Roza  division  under 
war  conditions  has  moved  forward  despite 
the  difficulties  In  obtaining  materials  and 
manpower.  The  crops  produced  under  irri- 
gation on  what  was  recently  raw  land  have 
come  up  to  the  highest  expectations  of  the 
Bureau  and  the  men  who  have  insisted  that 
it  would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  there 
is  a  relaxation  of  materials  and  manpower, 
wa  will  press  for  funds  to  consuuct  the 


pumping   system   which   will  serve   the  re- 
maining acreage  of  the  Roza  division. 

The  Kennewick  division  of  some  30,000 
acres  has  long  offered  a  promising  flMd  for 
Irrigation  expansion  in  the  Yakima  Valley. 
The  construction  of  the  works  necessary  to 
serve  this  area  is  Included  In  the  Bureau's 
post-war  program,  but.  of  course,  must  await 
authorization  and  funds,  as  does  also  the 
additional  stcrr-ge  necessary  to  asrure  ade- 
quate water  for  existing  and  future  Irrigation 
in  this  valley.. 

Yakima's  place  as  an  outatandlng  Irriga- 
tion development  of  national  significance  is 
secure. 

The  Columbia  Basin  project,  through  its 
key  structure- -Grand  Coulee  Dam — has  In  3 
years  Justified  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  In  a  multiple-pur- 
pose development  of  a  magnitude  that  a  few 
years  ago  might  have  staggered  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  less  far-seeing  citizenship. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  alone  last  year  pro- 
duced nearly  three  times  as  much  power  as 
was  generated  by  all  planta  In  Washington 
State  In  1920.  The  output  of  nearly 
6.000.000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  hydroelectric 
energy  made  possible  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  war  Industries  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

And  this  great  structure  will  serve  In  peace 
as  in  war.  It  wUl  store  water  for  the  greatest 
irrigation  development  yet  undertaken  in 
this  country,  and  returns  from  the  power 
development  make  financing  of  the  irriga- 
tion system  feasible. 

With  the  example  of  the  Yakima  VaUey 
before  us.  It  is  easy  to  envisage  the  great 
progress  that  wlU  follow  the  delivery  of  Irri- 
gation water  to  a  million  acres  of  productive 
land  within  the  Coltmibia  Basin  project  In 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Grant  counties.  When 
fully  developed  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
win  provide  farms  for  from  16,000  to  20,000 
famUles  who  wlU  be  seeking  opportunities  to 
make  a  living  from  the  fertUe  soil  within  the 
Columbia  River  Basin.  These  families  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  great  development  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  which  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  new  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  and  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  now  thriving  established 
communities  like  Yakima  and  Seattle. 

Experience  has  shown — and  I  again  point 
to  the  Yakima  Valley  as  an  example— that 
the  productive  effort  of  each  family  on  an 
irrigated  farm  makes  possible  the  activities 
of  two  additional  famUles  in  nearby  cities 
and  towns.  The  merchanta,  the  wholesalers, 
the  processing  planta,  the  service  stations. 
and  many  other  commercial  and  Industrial 
enterprises  far  and  near  will  benefit  from  the 
development  of  newly  Irrigated  areas. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  plans  to  begin 
construction  of  the  initial  irrigation  fea- 
tures as  quickly  as  funds,  material,  and  man- 
power are  available.  Work  on  the  huge 
pimiping  pUnt  and  the  balancing  reservoirs 
can  t)egln  as  soon  as  appropriations  are  made 
and  war  conditions  permit  huge  construction 
undertakings  of  this  character  to  start, 

Contrsry  to  the  assumption  In  some  qtiar- 
ters  that  there  is  some  sort  of  a  magic  wand 
that  can  be  waved  in  Washington  to  activate 
reclamation  construction,  the  people  of  the 
West  have  a  part  In  every  Job.  First,  they 
must  make  their  wishes  known.  In  thU  in- 
stance, repayment  contracts  with  the  three 
irrigation  districts  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
area  are  required  before  work  can  begin  on 
the  main  canals  and  laterals  which  are  neces- 
aary  before  water  can  be  delivered  for  irriga- 
tion to  start.  Drafta  of  these  contracta  are 
now  before  the  districts  and,  to  place  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  in  Ite  proper  place 
In  a  post-war  program,  negotiations  must  be 
expedited  and  the  agreementa  voted  on  by 
the  people  and  executed  bj  the  district. 


Simvltaneoosly  with  the  contract  proce- 
dure, the  bureau's  program  calls  for  a  land 
purchase  program  to  be  financed  by  appro- 
priations by  the  Congress  which  will  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  land 
within  the  project  area  at  the  appraised  price 
and  res^  It  in  famlly-slae  farms  to  settlers 
without  profit.  This  land  purchase  program 
Is  directed  particularly  to  the  aoq\iisitlon  by 
the  Government  of  land  in  excess  of  leo 
acres  which  is  the  limit  of  single  holdings 
under  the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  cf 
1943.  which  reauthorized  the  Columbia 
Bifiin  project  and  ouUined  the  legislative 
requirements  which  must  be  met  before  the 
Irrigation  development  can  beooma  a  reality. 
High  priority  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  Columbia 
Easln  project  so  that  work  can  bagtn  prompt- 
ly when  funds  are  available  and  restrictions 
removed.  With  tdequate  funds,  materials, 
and  manpower.  Regional  Director  Frank  A. 
Banlcs.  tte  man  who  built  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
estimates  that  the  first  Irrigation  water  cou'd 
be  delivered  through  the  canals  and  laterals 
In  2  years.    Then  settlement  could  t)egln. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  offers  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  irrigation  system,  the  comple- 
tion Qt  the  Roza  division  of  the  Yakima  pro- 
ject and  other  authorleed  developments  as 
ready  cushions  for  the  transition  from  a  war 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  Full  speed  ahead 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  msxlmum  em- 
ployment for  returning  servicemen  and  de- 
mobilized industrial  workers.  A  construc- 
tion period  of  6  to  8  years  for  these  pro^rcta 
would  absorb  25,000  men  annually  at  the 
peak  of  the  program,  or  an  average  of  16.000 
to  30,000  a  year.  An  equal  number  of  work- 
ers, perhaps  more,  would  be  given  employ- 
ment in  factories  and  other  industries  sup- 
plying materials  and  equipment  to  carry  on 
these  Jobs,  thus  spreading  the  lieneficlal  re- 
sulta  of  the  construction  to  Industrial  centers 
In  the  East  as  well  as  the  West. 

Settlement  on  the  newly  watered  land 
could  proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  irrigation 
systems  were  extended,  for  the  job  of  recla- 
mation does  not  end  with  construction.  The 
major  objectives  are  the  creation  of  family- 
sized  farnw  on  which  many  self-reliant  Amer- 
icans will  become  self-sustaining,  forming 
permanent  communities  which  will  conUnue 
to  build  up  the  West  and  contribute  to  na- 
tional welfare  through  the  development  cf 
low-cost  power  in  multiple-purpose  projecta. 
On  this  point,  I  quote  Commissioner 
Bashore: 

"It's  a  fine  thing  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  build  great  dams,  and  canals,  and 
fine  power  planta.  but  we  must  see  that  they 
serve  the  people." 

In  a  recent  address.  President  Roosevelt 
recognized  the  potentialities  of  the  Columbia 
Easln  project  for  soldiers*  settlement  after 
the  war.  He  said:  "We  are  now  planning  de- 
velopmenta  at  Grand  Coulee,  which  wUl  pro- 
vide Irrigation  for  many  thotisands  of  acres — 
providing  fertile  farm  land  for  settlement— I 
Yiopi — by  many  of  ctir  returning  soldiers  and 

saUors."  -  .  w  » 

While  preparing  for  construction  work  to 
meet  early  post-war  requlrementa,  the  Bureau 
U  constantly  looktag  to  additional  Irrigation, 
hydroelectric  power,  and  other  multiple-pur- 
pose projects  in  Washington  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West.  Feasible  projecta  are  being 
welded  Into  a  comprehensive  long-term  pro- 
gram. Many  posslbilttles  In  Washington  will 
be  dealt  with  In  the  forthcoming  basin-wide 
report  the  Buresu  of  Eteclamatlon  U  prepar- 
ing for  the  Columbia  River.  More  detailed 
presentations  on  projects  east  snd  west  of 
the  Cascades  depend  on  additional  fimds  for 
project  planning  and  manpower  to  carry  on 
the  field  Investigations  and  economic  studies. 
Many  of  the  Irrigation  develcpmenta  on  the 
main  stem  of  the  Columbia  are  dependent 
on  the  construction  of  great  mulilple-ptir- 
pose  projecta  involving  power  developmenU 
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th*t  haw  b*«n  th«  subject  of  itudlM  by  the 
Corp*  of  Engineer*  In  connection  with  lU 
ncTlgatlon  and  flood-control  Investigations. 
Tto*  eompletlon  of  the  cyitema  in  the  Bu- 
iMU'a  poet-war  inventory  will  Increase  the 
Irrifated  acreage  In  Waahlngton  from  about 
eoOOOO  to  more  than  1300.000  acres.  Poten- 
tial projects,  including  those  I  have  J\ist 
listed,  would  make  possible  an  ultimate  irri- 
gated area  of  nearly  2.600.000  acres  on  both 
•ides  of  the  Cascades. 

Uakad  with  the  future  of  irrigation  In 
TTMllliiitnTi  U  hydroelectric  power  develop- 
ment. The  State  has  more  undeveloped 
hjdroelectrlc  power  than  any  other  SUte  In 
the  Union.  About  12.000.000  horsepower— 
about  9. 000 .000  kilowatt* — could  be  made 
available  60  percent  of  the  time  and  more 
than  8.500,000  horsepower— more  than  «.- 
000.000  kilowatta— would  he  available  90  per- 
cent  of  the  time.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
latent  power  in  the  streams  of  thU  Sute  the 
prceent  installed  power  cepacity  could  be 
Increased  five  to  seven  times. 

Since  M  percent  of  Washington's  power 
comes  from  yoxor  water  resources,  you  have 
an  Incomparable  asset  that  assures  the  in- 
dustrial future  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  As 
In  the  case  of  the  Coliunbla  Basin  project 
where  power  will  pay  a  substantial  part  of 
the  irrigation  costs,  many  of  the  potential 
irrigation  development*  in  Washington  de- 
peiul  on  multiple-purpose  projects  where  the 
cosU  could  oe  allocated  to  Irrigation,  power, 
navigation,  and  flood  control. 

At  Orand  Coulee  Dam  1*  space  for  the 
eventual  installation  of  more  than  a  million 
additional  kUowatU.  Power  is  also  included 
in  the  plans  for  the  Rosa  division  of  the 
Yakima  project.  Other  potential  multlple- 
purpoee  projecu,  including  Foster  Creek,  are 
UmatUla  Rapids.  Priest  Rapids,  Kllckiut.  and 
Z-Canyon.  and  The  Dalles  In  the  Columbia 
•aaia.  and  dsvelopmenu  on  the  Stllagtumiab 
•ad  aBoqwdaile  west  of  the  Cascades.  In- 
•tading  Grand  Coulee,  the  additional  power 
dupacity  cutllned  in  these  projects  would 
•iMocto  ftboat  tuOf  of  the  e.OOOMO  kilowatts 
th^fi  eooM  b*  OMde  available  90  percent  of 
the  time. 

Irrigation  expansion  in  ^Vashington  1*  es- 
sential to  the  Immediate  post'war  needs  of 
Waahtt^toa.  It  U  equally  important  to  a 
pmrmtumM  balance  for  the  new  industrial 
scoaomy  of  Washington  and  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  has  been  given  great  Impetus 
by  power  from  Orand  Coulee  and  Bonneville 
Dams.  The  reeesaion  from  the  wartime  peak 
of  employment  in  the  industrial  centers  calls 
for  sound  measures  to  maintain  the  expanded 
population  of  this  region. 

The  answer  is  in  irrigation  and  related 
public  works  that  will  provide  prompt  em- 
ployment during  the  reconversion  period, 
permanent  settlement  opportunities  on  ir- 
rigated farms  on  their  completion,  and  work 
In  Indiistries  that  are  made  possible  by  low- 
eoet  power  from  multiple-ptirpose  project*. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  Washington  State  Rec- 
Iswtlmi  Association  in  achieving  the  maxl- 
mnai  restilta  that  will  come  from  full  de- 
velopment of  jrour  State's  water  resources. 


Respect  and  Pmy  for  Confrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  RXPRCSENTATTVIB 

Fridav.  December  1.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leaTe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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R£CORD,  I  Include  the 
from  the  El  Paso 
ber  23.  1944: 

■zsrxcT  AMD  PAT  roi 
Repressnative    John   W. 
Ifaasachusetts,  majority 
has  been  bold  enough  to 
a  raise  in  pay  for 
unanimous  agreement  wltl 
other  Congressmen,  but  o: 
stuck  out  the  tender  neck 

We  think  Mr.  McCormac^ 
gressmen's  pay,  set  at  $10. 
ago,  should  go  up,  as  has 
that  period.    There  isn't 
shouldn't  be  as  much  as 
bers'  $15,000.    It  costs  a 
much  to  live  in  Washlngtc 
campaign  for  election,  an 
net  member  doesn't  have. 

But  we  think  Mr 
firmer  ground  if  he  f  ollowe< 
a  few  weeks  ago;  that  is.  to 
raise  a  law  against  congres  t 

Nepotism  as  practiced 
gressmen,   who   have    no 
position  or  their  instltutlcti 
ing  Jobs  to  wives,  absent 
8\isie,  campaign  managers 
not  work  for  the  money 
reach  $4,500  a  year.    A  ver 
pay.  but  they  are  so  few 
as  a  defense  of  a  system 
and  lousy. 

If  Congress  will  abollsl' 
its  integrity,  we  believe 
opposition  to  the  salary 
restore  some  of  its  lost 
reepeet  in  the  eyes  of  the 

Certainly    Congress 
creased  req)ect  along  with 
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OF 

HON.  FRANC 


would  be  on 
our  sxiggestion  of 
link  with  the  pay 
lonal  nepotism. 

by  some  Con- 
respect   for   their 
consists  of  glv- 
children,  Cousin 
and  such  who  do 
get,  which  may 
few  do  earn  their 
cannot  l>e  used 
is  unethical — 


tbey 


tley 
wl  ilch 


this  reproach  to 

tlifere  would  be  little 

alse.    It  will  also 

dignity  and  gain 

>eople. 

welcome    in- 
increased  salaries. 
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REMARKS 


SCASE 


or  SOVTK  0*  KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  Rl  •RBXNTATIVXS 
Friday.  December  1.  1944 
Spe  iker. 


Mr.  CASE.    Mr 

mission  granted  by  the 
the  Record  one  of  the 
ten  expressions  of  love 
has  come  to  my  attent 
of  patriotic  feeling,  a 
Vina  Lindsay  in  the 

PATXIOTTC    SOlkLOQUT 

(By  Malvlna  I  Indsay) 


imder  per- 
House.  I  place  in 
lost  worthy  writ- 
for  coimtry  that 
on  in  these  days 
^liloquy  by  Mal- 
Wa.hingtonPost: 


STAS-SPAMCLXD 


orcl  estra 


f  es  thers. 


Here  It  comes.    The 
Ing  his  baton.    "Oh  say 
we  are  all  on  our  feet.  th< 
stiff  as  a  poker,  the  Navy 
to  his  full  height,  the  youbg 
khaki,    the    WAVES.    tb< 
MARINES  straight,  slim. 
women  In  sequins  and 
tlal    men    in    dark   suits 
ahead,  enveloped  in  a  st 
A  moment  ago  we  were  a 
theater  audience. 

Why  do  I  tingle  from 
as  I  have  done  this?   Now 
flag — at    the    head    of 
marching  through  the  Art 
the  flagship  of  a  greet  gra] 
over    Army    cantonment  i, 
stepping  bands  in  parade^, 
West  Point  at  sunset. 

The  whole  proud  past 
before  me:  Wa^tngton 


BANNXa 


leader  is  rais- 

(an  you  see,"    Now 

marine  lieutenant 

commander  drawn 

men  in  blue  and 

WAC's.    the    girl 

I  ind  motionless,  the 

the  substan- 

looklng   solemnly 

atige  new  dignity. 

;:hatterin8.  craning 


1  ead  to  foot— often 

see  it  waving — the 

American    columns 

de  Trtomphe.  from 

fleet  in  the  Pacific, 

behmd    smooth 

being  lowered  at 

of  America  sweeps 
crossing  the  Dela- 


ware, the  flag  spread  valiantly  behind  him; 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  emerging  out  of  the 
dawn  over  Port  McHenry  to  reassure  Francis 
Scott  Key  nervously  pacing  a  ship's  deck, 
carried  by  charging  men  at  Bull  Run,  Antie- 
tam  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness,  waving  |a 
above  Dewey  at  Manila  Bay.  signaling  the 
message  to  sinking  Europe.  "The  Yanks  Are 
Coming." 

AU  that  is  America.  And  I  am  part  of  It. 
I  am  an  American. 

Yet— yet— there  are  the  British  knowing 
the  same  warm  swell  of  pride  when  they  hear 
the  majestic  strains  of  God  Save  the  King, 
the  French  thrilling  to  the  stirring  notes  of 
the  Marseillaise.  And— there  are  the  Ger- 
mans gooeestepping  arrogantly  to  the  mili- 
tant Deutschland  Ueber  Alles,  the  Japanese 
moved  to  patriotic  ecstasy  by  the  strains  of 
Klmingayo.  Yes.  and  there  are  the  men  in 
the  Jungles  raUytng  their  own  with  their 
tom-toms  and  gourd  rattles  and  their  tribal 
chants. 

Is  that  what  I  am  feeling— the  vainglory 
of  trii^e?  Is  my  uplift  of  soiol  only  gang 
security?  Is  this  the  same  thing  for  which 
the  Nazis  are  fighting?  and  the  Japanese? 
Is  it  but  my  human  inferiority,  my  fear,  my 
vanity,  my  will  to  power? 

Surely  not.    Yet  has  not  this  same  devo- 
tion to  a  banner  helped  set  brother  against 
'•  brother  through  the  ages?     Ah,  but  In  Amer- 
ica it  is  different.    But  does  not  every  nation 
think  the  same  of  Itself? 

No,  this  is  something  else.  Our  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  stands  for  more  than 
oxir  gang.  It  stands  for  a  dream,  the  Amer- 
ican dream.  Still  do  not  all  nations  have 
their  dreams,  their  Ideals? 

But  this  Is  not  a  national  dream.  It  is  • 
dream  for  humanity,  for  human  freedom. 
It  Is  more  than  a  dream;  It  is  an  experiment 
toward  which  human  hopes  and  aspirations 
throughout  the  world  have  been  turned  for  ( 
centuries.  It  is  the  beginning  of  something 
that  wiU  yet  be  greater. 

No;  I  am  not  thrUllng  only  to  martial  musl« 
and  visions  of  marching  men.  I  am  seeing 
the  Pilgrims  on  a  wintry  coast;  the  Calverts 
proclaiming  religious  freedom  In  Maryland; 
the  men  in  Independence  Hall  drawing  • 
constitution  to  embody  man's  long  heritage 
of  equality  before  the  law  handed  down 
through  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Greek  phi- 
losophy, Roman  Jurisprudence,  the  Christian 
religion,  Alfred  the  Great,  Runnymede.  Crom- 
well; Lincoln  writing  the  Emanlclpatlon 
Proclamation;  State  legislatures  ratifying 
constitutional  amendments  to  extend  human 
liberty;  the  slowly  developing  passion  of  • 
people  for  social  and  economic  as  well  •• 
political  Justice. 

I  feel  the  spirit  of  America — the  fierce, 
personal  independence  of  its  people,  their 
neighborliness.  their  energy,  generosity,  their 
dislike  of  war,  but  their  courage  and  efficiency 
in  facing  It,  their  evangelical  belief  In  their 
political  faith,  their  sense  of  their  destiny. 
Dare  I  tingle  with  pride  when  I  hear  the 
soaring  notes  of  the  Star-Spangled  BannerT 
Yes;  but  not  because  of  my  Nation's  power 
or  its  victories.  Only  if  the  American  dream 
Is  being  sustained  and  passed  on. 


Cotton  and  Otiier  Problemi 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  ICICHIOAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1.  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  there  will  be  held  in  this  city  ontt 
of  the  most  important  conferences  (tt 
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cotton,  the  cotton  industry,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  cotton  that  has  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States. 

This  great  crop  is  so  valuable  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole,  and  it  is  so  closely 
and  directly  woven  into  the  economic 
structure  of  the  South,  and  so  indirectly 
a  part  of  the  economic  structure  of  the 
North  Central  States  where  automobiles 
and  automotive  equipment  is  manufac- 
tured, that  the  whole  subject  should  re- 
ceive the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Congress 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  cotton  industry  generally. 
I  submit  fo'  the  Rbcohd  the  November  30. 
1944.  trade  letter.  Cotton  and  Other 
Problems,  prepared  by  C.  T.  Revere,  of 
the  film  of  Laird.  Bissell  &  Meeds.  Mr. 
Revere  is  one  of  the  outstanding  cotton 
authorities  of  the  world,  and  his  Cot- 
ton Letters  are  acknowledged  as  tops 
throughout  the  entire  cotton  industry. 

The  letter  follows: 

CXrtTON   .\ND  or  BEX  P«OBLEM8 

If  we  look  beneath  the  surface  of  obscuring 
Incidentals,  we  are  likely  to  interpret  the 
calling  of  the  meeting  for  December  4  in 
Washington  by  Representative  Pack  as  a 
salutary  recognition  that  the  position  of 
American  cotton  has  passed  from  the  stage 
of  emergency  to  one  of  crisis.  It  should  be 
no  secret  that  for  the  last  30  years  we  have 
been  going  through  a  process  of  deterioration 
that  now  leaves  us  floundering  in  the  quag- 
mire of  confusion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  what  we  regard 
as  an  :mpasslble  barrier,  for  the  conditions 
underlying  the  creation  of  this  impasse  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Suddenly 
projected  into  the  economic  scheme,  their 
very  novelty  left  us  bewildered  as  to  our 
choice  of  method*  to  combat  them.  Our 
plight  was  a  good  deal  like  that  which  is  en- 
countered lu  war— new  offensive  weapons 
•gainst  which  new  defensive  mechanUms  had 
to  be  devised.  * 

Specifically,  cotton  Is  now  threatened  by 
types  of  competition  for  which  it  was  not 
prepared.  Let  u*  look  back  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Who  would  have  given  a  second 
thought  to  the  possibility  that  producers  of 
cotton  in  a  score  or  so  of  other  countries 
could  enter  the  list*  a*  serious  rivals  to  Amer- 
ican cotton  In  the  market*  of  the  world? 
Also,  what  imaginative  individtial  could  have 
enviaioned  the  development  of  synthetic 
fibers  of  cellulose  base  contending  for  su- 
premacy in  a  wide  variety  of  apparel,  house- 
hold and  industrial  fabrics?  If  these  inter- 
lopers— as  we  always  feel  like  describing 
them — had  made  their  intrusion  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  the  position  of  American  cotton 
might  have  looked  almost  hopeless.  Fortu- 
nately, the  kindly  Providence  that  is  said  to 
watch  over  the  fortunes  of  blundering,  free- 
dom-loving America,  also  has  put  its  shelter- 
ing arms  around  her  greatest  agricultural 
product.  At  least  It  has  given  American  cot- 
ton an  opportunity  to  work  out  its  destiny  in 
triumph  by  the  exercise  of  coiu-age  and  real- 
istic wisdom. 

The  crisis  confronting  American  cotton  is 
competitive,  a  bare-knuckle,  stand-up-and- 
take-it  affair.  It  is  EUbJect  to  all  the  rules  of 
the  game,  but  no  mollycoddles  need  apply. 
The  victor  la  the  one  who  does  not  fear  the 
hard  way. 

Now.  after  this  perhaps  Irrelevant  excur- 
sion Into  generalities,  we  might  take  a  little 
look  at  history — American  history.  Most  of 
us  recall  that  brilliant  apostrophe  to  Ameri- 
can cotton  by  Georgia's  Henry  Grady.  He 
sounded  off  with.  "What  a  royal  plant  it  is." 
Be  was  of  course  referring  to  the  product  of 
his  beloved  Southland,  with  its  fertile  soil. 


rainfall  and  sunshine,  although  that  ■sme 
royal  plant  had  ftourished  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus.  In  Grady  s  day  American  cotton 
Indeed  was  supreme.  In  his  panegyric,  how- 
ever, he  paid  no  tribute  to  that  obscure  New 
England  schoolmaster.  Ell  Whitney. 

But  It  was  the  invention  and  development 
of  the  saw  gin  that  started  American  cotton 
on  its  amazing  career  and  laid  the  basis  for 
a  virtual  monopoly  that  endured  for  prac- 
tically a  century. 

Upon  this  fotmdatlon  was  erected  a  great 
structure  of  economic  facilities.  In  that 
benevolent  succession  came  warehouses,  com- 
presses, expansion  of  transportation.  Inter- 
national banking,  and  establishment  of  an 
unsurpassed  merchandizing  83rstem  capable 
of  ministering  to  the  textile  needs  of  the 
whole  world.  Our  methods  of  distribution 
developed  to  an  extent  that  could  not  be 
matched  In  other  producing  coimtrles  stlU 
imder  the  handicap  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial backwardness.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  we  were  progressively  fortified  by 
the  aid  of  that  incalculable  intangible  which 
today  U  expressed  by  the  term  "the  know- 
how." 

The  foregoing  is  more  than  an  Isolated 
record  of  economic  progress.  It  goes  deeply 
Into  the  fundamental  principles  of  compe- 
tition, and  those  principles  have  found  their 
highest  fruition  under  the  aegis  of  American 
free  enterprise.  A  lesson  of  fundamental 
significance  Ls  conveyed  by  the  case  of  Whit- 
ney's saw  fin.  It  furnished  one  of  the  high- 
est examples  of  the  benevolence  of  construc- 
tive competition,  for  It  Immeasurably  reduced 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton. 

American  free  enterprise  can  furnish 
counties*  instances  of  the  beneflu  of  thU 
type  of  competition,  a*  witness  the  McCor- 
mlck  self-binding  harvester,  the  combine, 
the  type-setting  machine,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, to  say  nothing  of  the  technique  of 
Henry  Ford's  maas-productlon  methods,  and 
the  innovation*  entering  Into  every  ssgment 
of  human  activity. 

How,  then,  with  tbeM  facu  and  lessons 
before  us.  ha*  American  cotton  blundered 
into  a  crUU,  and  where  lies  the  thread  that 
will  guide  us  out  of  this  bewildering  laby- 
rinth? 

First.  It  seems  to  u*.  we  must  comprehend 
and  define  our  cotton  problert.  In  a  vague 
and  nebulous  fashion,  we  have  tried  to  *oive 
it  without  really  undersUndlng  what  It  was. 
This  attitude  has  led  u*  into  a  series  of  de- 
structive errors.  For  lack  of  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  whole  task  before  us.  we 
find  ourselves  as  far  from  oxir  gcal  as  ever, 
largely  because  we  have  had  no  specific  ob- 
jective. The  faUure  to  "think  a  problem 
through"  is  one  of  the  inherent  defects  in 
"planned  economy."  It  is  unwholesomely 
addicted  to  emergency  treatment.  Thus  we 
try  to  setUe  lltUe  things  before  matter*  of 
broad  constructive  Import  are  considered. 

At  the  risk  of  indulging  in  more  hUtorlcal 
repetition,  we  might  take  a  look  at  conditions 
existing  in  the  early  or  middle  1920s.    Price, 
always  a  troublesome  element,  raised  its  head 
more  menacingly  than  at  any  time  previously. 
High  prices  had  been  reached  In  1919.    Cot- 
ton producers  had  their  Uste  of  blood,  and 
after  a  brief  but  sharp  decline,  cotton  ad- 
vanced again  to  levels  that  were  regarded  as 
Justifiably   permanent.     Solemn   statistical 
complications  were  forthcoming,  testifying  to 
the  high  cost  of  production  and  supporting 
the  contention  that  cotton  In  America  could 
not  be  produced  for  less  than  30  cents  per 
pound.    We  had  weevil  scares  In  those  days. 
The  Department  of  AgrictUture  conscienti- 
ously took  upon  itself  the  task  of  figuring  out 
a   weird   mathematical   formula   known    as 
"weevil  pars"  as  a  guide  in  crop  forecasts. 
Then  the  wicked  weevU  treacherously  sub- 
sided and  when  the  monster  crop  of  192^27 
came  along  the  "pars"  were  dropped.    Some 
of  the  soberer  leaders  of  the  Bouth's  cotton 
economisu  had  warned  against  the  dangers 


of  rivalry  from  outslds  growths.  Imt  tbey 

Ignored.  __ 

The  inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  foross 
that  had  given  American  cotton  lu  virtual 
supremacy  had  been  largely  nullified  by  mm 
developments  which  Introduced  elements  of 
competition  we  could  not  meet  by  former 
methods.  Other  producing  countries  had 
adopted  much  of  the  productive  technique 
hitherto  responsible  for  our  own  progress. 
Improved  agricultural  methods,  use  of  up- 
to-date  equipment,  and.  In  fact,  the  acqulsl» 
tlon  of  the  "know-how"  had  overcome  most 
of  the  handld^M  from  which  they  had 
suffered.  They  were  ready  and  willing  to 
produce  cotton  at  prices  which  our  growers 
regarded  as  unduly  low.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  volume  of  outside  growth*  surpassed 
our  own  output  and  raised  the  total  cbove 
world  consumptive  requirements.  Along 
with  this  appeared  a  newcomer  In  the  fiber 
and  fabric  field— eynthetlcs,  with  their 
astounding  expansion  in  the  short  perlcd  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Here  was  competition 
of  a  double-barreled  character. 

In  our  effort*  to  meet  the  challenge,  our 
political  leaders,  perhaps  Justifiably  con- 
vinced that  the  outlook  was  so  eerlous  as  to 
call  for  Government  intervention,  committed 
at  least  two  cardinal  error*.  In  the  first 
place,  they  looked  at  their  ta«k  a*  one  involv- 
ing the  matter  of  absolute  price.  Secondly. 
in  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  they  resorted 
to  an  escapist  policy,  the  very  essence  of  the 
ultimate  results  of  defeatism.  A  partial  *um- 
mary  will  reveal  the  inefllcacy  of  these  pana- 
ceas, so  utterly  unsulted  for  the  onslaught  of 
dual  competition.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
such  expedients  as  crop  restriction,  quotas, 
high  losni.  subventions  termed  "parity  pay- 
menU,"  adjustment  payments  and  like  gadg- 
ets, all  protectlvs  or  defensive.  Mesntime. 
the  invasion  of  foreign  growths  snd  syn- 
thetics went  en  unimpeded  and  evrdcd. 

Of  eourte.  we  refused  to  admit  that  we  were 
dodging  competition.  Init  plannsd  ceoaomy 
has  sn  astounding  faculty  for  cstllaf  rasi 
things  by  queer  names.    Take  substdlc*.  for 
example.  "What  could  be  more  competitive 
than  a  subsidy?-  it  ssks.    Althotifh  eubsldlss 
for  certain  purp-«se*  msy  have  been  help- 
ful, echo  answers  that  when  it  comes  to  meet- 
ing competition  it  would  be  dlfBcult  if  not 
Impossible  to  find  an  ln»tflnce  wherein  they 
have  been  genuinely  effective.    Moreover,  in 
the  specific  care  at  cotton,  subeldle*.  even 
conceding  all  that  nuiy  be  claimed  by  their 
proponents,  offer  less  than  half  the  remedy. 
Prices  for  Brazilian  and  American  cotton  In 
the  export  field  may  be  brought  more  nearly 
on  equivalent  levels.     However,  the  Inroads 
of  synthetics  are  left  untouched,  while  we 
also   dUcretely   Ignore  the   stupendou*  cost 
of  these  donations  and  the  International  Irri- 
tations and  possible  reprisals  that  may  con- 
tinue to  plague  us.    We  therefore  feel  Justi- 
fied in  contending  that  the  problem  is  not 
one  of  an  absolute  price  for  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer, but  one  of  net  return.     We  believe 
that  this  proljJem  can  be  solved  only  by  com- 
petition—constructive competition,  with  its 
reward  contingent  upon  it*  ability  to  meet 
all  comers  In  world  markeU,  and  stUl  provide 
a  margin  above  production  cost*.     That  la 
the  American  method.    It  ha*  proven  success- 
ful in  most  lines  of  industry,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  why  It  should  not  succeed  as  well  in 
cotton  production. 

What.  then.  Is  the  approach  to  the  real 
problem?  First,  the  cotton  farmer  needs  a 
market — a  genuine  market.  His  welfare  can- 
not be  determined  by  an  artificially  high 
price.  poUtically  bootstrapped  up  to  a  level 
that  will  leave  him  on  the  sideline*  *t«rlng 
helplessly  as  hU  competitors — forelga 
growths  and  synthetic  fibers — goose-step  toy 
In  triumphal  procession.  One  thing  more  he 
needs— a  market,  no  matter  what  the  price. 
that  still  will  leave  a  net  margin 
production  cosUjmd  selling  leveL 
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This  calls  for  »  pronounced  Improvement 
In  compeUtlve  technique,  meaning  the  prac- 
tically complete  mechanization  of  cotton  pro- 
duction, a  taak  that  at  this  time  America 
akme  ia  capable  of  performing. 

It  Is  now  being  conducted  in  all  phaaes  of 
cotton  cxilture  on  the  big  plantation  of  Hop- 
aoa  Bn».  near  caariEadale.  liiaa..  including 
aoO  pnparation.  Mad  Mlactton  and  distribu- 
tion, application  cft  fartniasr.  fUme  throwers 
to  eliminate  weeda  and  graas.  chemical  de- 
foliation of  planta — and  harvesting  of  cotton 
by  machinery. 

8:;Ten  mechanical  pickers,  developed  by  the 
International  Barvaater  Co..  are  being  used. 
In  on*  15-hour  period,  the  7  machines  picked 
CS  bales  of  cotton.  The  present  type  of 
picker  cosU  $3,750.  but  a  step-up  In  produc- 
tion as  well  as  the  development  of  smaller 
models  should  result  in  some  price  reduction. 
Altbctigh  the  current  coat  cf  the  picker  may 
I»rohlbit  its  use  on  small  tracts,  R.  N.  Hopson 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
acooomlcal  on  farms  with  150  acres  or  more 
cf  sulUble  ootton  land. 

Tba  cotton  mechanically  picked  is  said  to 
•verag*  about  one  grade  below  that  which  is 
hand  picked,  although  this  Is  still  open  to 
question.  At  any  rate,  the  defoliation  of  the 
^^--jxlant  eliminates  much  of  the  leafy  trash,  and 
conttnyed  improvement  In  ginning  practice 
uiMlimlillllf  wUl  be  helpful  In  improving  the 
gradee. 

In  the  October  Issue  of  the  Staple  Cotton 
Bevlew.  W.  If.  Oarrard  had  this  to  say  on  the 
mechanisation  of  cotton  production: 

"It  Is  our  Jucigment  that  cotton  can  be 
producsd  mechanically  in  a  great  area  of  the 
South,  an  area  that  will  produce  ten  or  more 
million  bales  each  year,  and  the  production 
and  harvaatlnc  can  be  secured  on  a  cost  basia 
of  0  to  7  cents  a  potud.  including  all  coata 
of  every  nature  cozmected  with  the  large 
plantation  operation. 

"Thla.  as  I  see  It.  Is  the  answer  to  the  cot- 
ton problem.  It  !a  the  best  answer  to  be  had 
for  cotton  as  a  competitor  with  synthetic 
libera,  and  It  is  also  the  best  answer  to  com- 
petition from  foreign  growths." 

A  producUon  cost  of  6  to  7  cents  per  pound 
Is  far  below  our  own  price  level  of  21  cents 
or  thereabouts,  and  even  makes  Brazilian 
WBd  Indian  prices  look  high.  The  price  dlf- 
fsrtnce  between  that  of  even  our  strongest 
rivals  would  restore  our  competitive  position 
In  world  markets,  and  leave  a  profit  margin 
cqtial  to.  or  even  exceeding,  those  of  many 
prewar  yeara. 

But  even  then  It  cannot  be  said  that  this 
entirely  solves  our  cotton  problem — that  la. 
the  problem  cf  the  whole  cotton  belt.  What 
becomes  of  the  marginal  producer,  roughly 
estimated  at  more  than  a  million  indlvlduala 
en  tracts  prodticlcg  from  1  to  10  bales?  The 
exact  niunber  Is  not  known,  and  In  working 
out  a  broad  program  it  would  be  most  helpftil 
If  accurate  figures  could  be  obtained.  With 
the  adoption  and  expansion  of  mechanisa- 
tion, the  marginal  producer  disappears  from 
the  cotton  production  scene  except  on  a 
limited  subsistence  scale. 

Th^  spectacle,  however,  ahould  not  arouse 
the  whimpering  spirit  of  defeatism.  Rather, 
the  curtain  should  rise  on  a  new  vista  of 
eonstructive  promise.  The  same  free  energy 
making  possible  the  mechanization  of  cotton 
-^  will  provide  new  fields  of  endeavor  right  In 
the  South  Itself.  We  are  at  the  dawn  of  the 
chemical  age.  and  through  the  agency  of 
this  science  we  are  discovering  and  develop- 
ing new 'products  whose  raw  materials  come 
from  tba  soil.  The  romance  of  this  progress 
Is  TlTMly  set  forth  in  Christy's  Borth's  Plo- 
nasrs  of  Plenty,  which  should  be  made  "must" 
iMttrtlng  for  myopic  skeptics.  New  markets, 
new  demands  and  new  avenues  for  employ- 
ment are  making  their  appearance  almost 
day  by  day.  This  progress  is  Indeed  the  man- 
made  miracle  produced  by  research  and  enter- 
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EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARES 

OF 

HON.  PETE  J)^RMAN 

or  ALABAMJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPl  tESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Decembei  1.  1944 

Mr.'  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema  rks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUo\  ing  address  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  c  lalrman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corpora- 
tion, at  the  annual  ban(  uet  meeting  of 
the  Alabama  State  Clumber  of  Com- 
merce.   Tutwiler    Hotel 


Thursday,  November  16.   944; 


Birmingham, 


We  live  In  a  country  great  In  spirit.  In 
might,  in  courage,  in  humanity.  The  main- 
spring of  Its  greatness  is  the  freedom  of  ths 
Individual.  Our  democratic  way  of  life,  our 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  all  our  Institutions  are  but 
expressions  of  that  freedom.  Our  national 
sovereignty  Is  lodged  In  that  freedom.  That 
we  could  In  the  midst  of  a  World  War— you 
may  say  at  the  very  crisis  of  that  war- 
exercise  that  sovereign  right  in  free  elections 
on  November  7  is  the  most  convincing  proof 
to  ourselves,  to  the  world,  and  partictilarly 
to  our  enemies,  of  the  greatness  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  vitality  of  our  Institutions. 

Contrast  this  with  Nazi  Germany,  where 
a  Fuehrer,  buttressed  by  the  gestapo.  dictates 
the  policies  of  the  state  and  the  action  of  Its 
people,  and  you  have  the  very  Issues  of  ths 
World  War— the  eternal  struggle  of  free  men 
against  brutal  arbitrary  force. 

But  to  me  an  ever  clearer  measure  of  ths 
greatness  of  our  country  Is  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  our  people  rendered  their  sovereign 
verdict  at  the  elections  we  freely  and 
promptly  closed  the  ranks  and,  with  a  united 
might  and  replenished  vigor,  are  backing  the 
President,  our  Government,  and  our  forces 
for  an  early  victorious  termination  of  the  war 
and  a  permanent  establishment  of  peace. 

Truly  It  may  be  said  that  necessity  Is  fre- 
quently the  mother  of  Invention,  and  this  old 
saying  may  be  applied  to  the  situation  In 
which  your  great  Southland  finds  Itself.  You 
have  long  followed  the  aftermath  of  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  and  while  no  section  of  this 
country,  from  the  closing  of  the  War  between 
the  States  to  this  time,  has  lost  any  ground 
to  speak  of.  some  have  ventured  forward  on 
a  continual  program  of  progress  while  the 
South  was  forced  to  mark  time.  It  has  been 
stated  that  It  was  more  than  60  years  before 
the  economic  budget  of  the  South  reached 
the  proportions  of  even  1861. 

Your  section  was  never  an  Industrial  sec- 
tion; the  climate,  the  soil,  the  rainfall,  and 
the  way  of  life  of  which  Its  first  settlers  were 
enamored,  shaped  It  Into  a  great  agricultural 
area.  And  the  type  of  labor  available  before 
the  War  between  the  States  fixed  definitely, 
for  decades,  yotir  tise  of  the  land  and  your 
method  of  securing  a  living. 

It  has  bAn  only  in  recent  years,  with  the 
full  development  of  natural  resources  In  cer- 
tain other  areas,  and  the  exhaustion  or  near 
exhaustion  of  many  of  those  natural  re- 
sources, that  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have 
been  turned  southward  and  that  we  have 
found  throxighout  this  land  of  yotirs  a  great 
wealth  of  nat\iral  resources,  barely  scratched 
or  wholly  untapped.  Few  States  In  the  Union 
are  so  blessed  atop  of  the  ground  and  under 
the  ground  as  your  State,  Alabama.  Large 
Industrial  concerns  have  found  this  out  years 
ago.  and  have  rapidly  developed  It.  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  war.  and  the  necessity  for 
expanding  the  production  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  armed  services,  great  impettis  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
South,  and  particularly  your  own  State.  Your 
States  has  enjoyed  larger  contracts  for  erec- 
tion of  plants  and  development  of  properties 
than  any  other  Southern  State.  This  was 
not  because  you  were  named  Alabama  but 
because  within  the  confines  of  the  Stats 
called  Alabama  the  Divine  Creator  had  de- 
posited that  which  was  necessary  for  man 
at  the  time. 

While  for  many  years  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  turned  to  the  South  as  a 
general  sotirce  of  underground  deposits  of 
great  value,  and  as  a  great  agricultural  area, 
the  public  was  not  fully  conscious  that  you 
had  also  in  this  area  the  largest  untapped 
reservoir  of  labor.  I  think  It  was  only  natural 
that  industry  would  think  that  an  agricul- 
tural people  largely  consisting  both  of  blacks 
and  whites,  might  not  have  the  sklU  and 
techniques  that  would  go  with  Industry — 
that  they  might  not  be  capable  by  tempera- 
ment and  experience  to  be  taught  to  master 
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Intricate  operations  to  the  degree  required 
for  skilled  avocations.  But  because  of  this 
reservoir  of  labor,  the  open  climate  and  the 
fair  price  of  materials,  many  great  establish- 
ments were  erected  throughout  the  South. 
The  great  industrialists  of  the  Nation  have 
found  in  this  population  of  yours  men  and 
women  who  are: 

First.  100-percent  loyal,  and  take  second 
place  to  none  in  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try: and  second,  Industrious;  and  third,  capa- 
ble of  training  to  any  degree  of  skUl.  In- 
deed, I  am  told  that  work  to  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  in  accuracy  Is  being  turned  out 
In  many  plants  throughout  this  section  by 
people  who  a  year  or  two  ago  never  dreamed 
of  holding  a  Job  In  production. 

So.  I  say  that  the  necessities  of  war.  which 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  to  your  sec- 
tion and  to  your  State,  and  the  large  experi- 
ments that  had  to  be  inaugtu-ated  by  virtue 
of  that  necessity,  proved  the  case  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  and  caused  the  Invention 
which  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  your  sec- 
tion, and  to  the  benefit  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  a  lack  of 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  from  this  unbalance  many  problems 
arise.  Very  thickly  populated  areas  In  any 
Nation  suffer  from  lack  of  proximity  to  the 
requisite  products  of  grain,  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  animal  matter  to  stistaln  them  from 
the  standpoint  of  food.  The  agricultural 
area  on  the  other  hand  dlstlfictly  suffers  from 
the  proximity  cf  manufactured  products  and 
the  lack  of  income  which  Industry  produces 
both  In  the  form  of  purchasing  power  and 
revenue  for  the  Oovemment.  whether  It  be 
city.  State,  or  county.  The  ideal  communi- 
ties are  those  which  flourish  In  perfect  bal- 
ance, being  sufficiently  Industrial  and  suf- 
ficiently agricultural.  For  this  reason,  I  see 
In  the  offing  a  great  day  for  this  section  and 
this  area,  with  the  expansion  of  lU  indus- 
tries until  they  become  every  year  more 
nearly  In  balance  with  the  agricultural.  What 
this  process  will  bring  to  you  In  buying  power 
and  prosperity  In  years  to  come  la  beyond 
the  exact  prediction  of   any  man. 

Often  we  hear  it  said  that  the  South  Is 
the  last  frontier  in  this  Nation.    I  have  often 
wondered   and   analyzed  what   this   means. 
Certainly  It  was  the  first  part  of  the  Nation 
to  be  settled;  the  Virginia  colonUts  landed 
in  1607  and  the  movement  of  people  from 
that  original  State  of  Virginia,  north,  south. 
and  west,  spread  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  across  the  Mississippi,  and  so  It  Is 
not  a  frontier  in  the  matter  of  time.  In  the 
matter  of  settlement.  In  the  matter  of  age, 
or  In  the  matter  of  agricultural  expanalon. 
Neither  Is  It  a  political  frontier.    What  the 
'    expression  must  mean  is  that  It  is  the  Indus- 
trial frontier;  that  It  Is  the  section  of  the 
Nation  where  Industry  has  developed  least 
and  has  more  room  for  expansion.    With  this 
I  agree.     Lands  necessary  for  Industry  are 
reasonable   in   price  and   available   without 
limit;  climate  renders  the  cost  of  living  much 
less  than  in  the  frozen  areas  of  the  Nation 
with    their    arduous    winters,    meaning   an 
amazing  saving  in  the  character  of  houses 
that  must  be  built  for  employees,  in  the  In- 
stallation cost  of  heating  apparat\is  and  in 
fuel  requlremenU.    Proximity  of  agricultural 
products   renders  food   avaUable   in   liberal 
quantities  and  at  reasonable  prices.    Expense 
of  clothing  Is  considerably  less  than  In  the 
cold   areas.     The   proximity  of  all  btilldlng 
materials— this   being  a  great  timber  area. 
with  deposits  of  sand  and  rock— enables  any 
Industry  to  erect  Its  buildings  at  a  material 
saving  In  cost.    Taxes  are  not  unreasonably 
high.    Power  from  water  is  available  every- 
where, and  now  that  knowledge  has  been 
gained  of  labor  the  entire  analysis  Indicates 
that  men  of  vision  and  of  wisdom  wUl.  mors 
and  more,  locate  establishments  here. 

In   locating   establishments,   two  primary 
things  mtist  always  be  considered:  First,  the 
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proximity  of  raw  material,  which  is  the  pro- 
duction approach.  This  Includes  the  loca- 
tion of  raw  materials,  their  transportation  to 
the  factory,  the  cost  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  buUdings,  the  availabUlty  of  satisfactory 
labor,  the  prevailing  standards  of  hours  and 
wages.  This  Is  problem  No.  1.  On  the  other 
hand.  In  comparatively  recent  times,  busi- 
nessmen have  begun  to  weigh  more  and  more 
the  other  aspect,  viz,  distribution — ^the  fa- 
culty of  getting  the  finished  product  to  the 
consumer.  This  naturally  raises  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  enough  consumers.  Now  in 
this  great  Southland  there  are  mUUons  of 
people  with  wants  and  needs — probably  more 
wants  and  more  needs,  and,  up  to  now,  less 
ability  to  satisfy  them  than  In  most  other 
sections  of  the  Nation.  As  we  bring  Industry 
Into  balance  with  agriculture,  more  millions 
in  the  South  wUl  be  able  to  satisfy,  through 
Increased  Incomes,  their  economic  needs  and 
desires.  Therefore,  in  a  distribution  sense, 
there  is  a  great  and  amazing  potential  de- 
mand m  this  area  which  must  be  met  and 
can  best  be  met  by  proximity — having  the 
articles  near  the  demand. 

Agricultural  implement  companies  are 
looking  around  over  the  South  to  find  possi- 
ble locations  for  factories — and  why  not? 
Raw  materials  are  available,  power  is  avaU- 
able. transportation  Is  available,  labor  is 
available,  and  one  of  the  largest  markets  In 
the  world  for  agricultural  Implements  lies 
within  this  area.  This  may  be  said  of  count- 
less other  things.  Indeed,  this  very  chamber 
of  commerce  I  am  addressing  could  no  doubt 
have  Its  secretary  rise  here  in  this  meeting 
and  read  out  the  names  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred concerns,  large  and  small,  who  are  at 
tMs  time  looking  In  this  direction  and  con- 
sidering locating  here. 

At  one  time  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  a  survey  which  he  had  made, 
described  this  section  as  economic  problem 
No.  1.  This  caused  great  comment — in  the 
South  arose  many  critics  of  this  remark,  and 
many  defenders  of  your  land.  I  want  to  caU 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
the  President  Indicated  you  were  only  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1;  he  made  no  reference 
to  your  character,  your  breeding,  your  glori- 
ous land,  your  traditions,  your  customs  and 
habits,  your  beliefs.  He  referred  only  to  your 
economic  situation,  and  I  think  upon  careful 
analysis,  facing  the  truth,  and  studying  the 
figures,  the  soundness  of  his  remarks  must  be 
admitted  by  everyone. 

The  economic  wealth  that  Inevitably  leads 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  finer  things  of  life 
through  education,  travel,  art.  literature,  and 
the  sciences,  comes  from  Increasing  the  buy- 
ing  power   of   the   consumer.     This,   under 
normal  conditions,  can  only  be  done  by  earn- 
ings— by    the    sweat   of    one's    brow.     The 
Souths  poptilatlon.  because  of  lU  agricul- 
tural dominance,  has.  as  a  rule,  a  lower  total 
gross  income  In  dollars  per  average  family 
than  other  parts  of  the  Nation.   It  has.  at  the 
same  time,  generally  a  higher  birth  rate  per 
thousand,  a  higher  death  rate  per  thousand, 
and   a  lower   attendance   per   thousand    at 
school.    I  name  these  not  as  reflections  but 
because  they  aU  go  directly  to  this  matter 
of  Income      The  per  capita  doUar  Income 
by  States  ranges  from  Mississippi  on  the  bot- 
tom through  South  Carolina  next.  Kentucky 
next,  Alabama  next,  Tennessee  next,  Georgia 
next.  North  Carolina  next,  and  so  on.    The 
per  capita  Income  In  many  of  these  Southern 
SUtes  is  less  than  half  of  the  per  capita  in- 
come in  other  sections,  and  the  reason  is 
largely  that  the  other  sections  are  highly  de- 
veloped industrially.    So  I  say  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  the  more  industry  you 
can  Induce  to  esUbllsh  lUelf  in  the  South, 
whether  concerns  coming  to  the  South  from 
other  regions  or  concerns  started  here   by 
southern  men  with   southern  cspltal— and 
the  more  highly  Industrialized  you  become. 


untn  you  bring  agrlculttire  and  tndnstry  Into 
balance,  the  greater  your  progress,  and  that  Is 
primal  requisite  No.  1  for  your  aectUm.  Ton 
should  direct  your  thought  and  yoor  cnexglca 
to  this,  for  it  Is  your  future  and  your  hcpe, 
and  It  is.  in  my  opinion,  attainable. 

You   must   consider   the    Impact   on   In- 
dustrial  activity  of  your  constitution   and 
statutes,     particularly     your     tax    cystems. 
These  have  largely  been  buUt  up  to  fit  an 
agricultural    community    where    we    depend 
upon  ad  valorem  taxes  for  the  great  bulk  of 
revenue.    This,  for  the  time,  was  as  it  should 
be.  for  by  and  large  the  wealth  of  a  man  la 
your  area  was  measured  by  the  lands  hs 
owned,    his   buildings   and   properties,   his 
physical  assets.    In  course  of  time  "asssts* 
as  a  word  was  stretched  to  cover  all  bills  re- 
ceivable, notes  receivable,  stocks,  bonds,  ac- 
counts, etc.    I  am  neither  a  tax  expert  nor 
a   lawyer,   so    I    am    net    prepared    to — nor 
shall  I  go  Into  great  detaU  In  this  mattai— 
but  I  do  invite  your  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  your  SUte  law  places  an  undue 
share  of  the  tax  burden  on  the  asseU  of  an 
industrial  enterprise,  and  so  tends  to  impede 
the  development  of  your  section  Industrially. 
My  opinion  Is  that  what  the  Investor  seeks 
most  in  selecting  hU  locale  for  an  operation 
Is   stebUlty— falTt  laws   fairly   administered. 
and  stable  In  character.    No  man  can  afford 
to  Invest  funds,  whether  they  be  large  or 
small,  becattse  small  funds  are  large  to  ths 
small  man,  in  areas  that  lack  stanchnass, 
continuity,  and  phUoscphy  in  government. 
Constant  change,  new  panaceas,  wild  theories 
In   goverrunent   frighten   Investment   away. 
Business  is  Interested  in  the  rate  of  burden, 
but  even  more  interested  In  knowing  that 
whatever  that  rate  is.  It  is  likely  to  be  main- 
tained fairly  e^•enly.  with  sound  application 
through   a  long   period  of   time.     Btisinesa 
needs  steadiness  and  sUbUlty.     Take  stodc 
of  your  situation;  eliminate  unfair  and  arbi- 
trary barriers.  Induce  business  to  come. 

Make  no  effort  to  buy  business.   Now.  what 
do  I  mean  by  that?    You  have  a  great  and 
glorious  section.    Ifs  beautiful.     It  rolls.    It 
has  trees  and  forests,  broad  lands  and  flat 
lands,  streams  and  hills,  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, and  a  people  that  are  homogeneous, 
that  are  friendly,  that  have  charm.     Why 
shouldn't  one  like  to  live  here?    There  U  both 
the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  business  to 
employ  these  people  to  make  products  which 
can  be  exchanged  for  those  produced  by  their 
neighbors  at  a  profit  to  sU.    Ssy  to  ths  world. 
•'Come  here,  and  consider  locating  here:  you 
wUl  find  all  I  have  said  plus  fair  and  equlUbls 
laws.  Justice  wisely  administered,  and  cooper- 
ation In  every  way."    I  am  not  one  who  advo- 
cates giving  to  industries  frss  attaa.  years  of 
tax  exemption,  special  concessions  and  fran- 
chises,  guaranties   of   roads   and   highways, 
waterworks,  etc.    Substantial  concerns  do  not 
ask  or  expect  these  baubles.     The  business 
that  does  demand  them  Is  worth  looking  into; 
It  savors   too  much  of  speculation  and  too 
little  of  permanency;   It  rings  too  much  of 
dream  and  too  little  of  reality;  Ifs  long  on 
hope  and  short  on  know-how.     Make  up  the 
bed  with  a  good  mattress  and  a  good  spring, 
have  clean  linen,  and  let  the  bed  be  invit- 
ing, but  charge  the  going  rate  for  the  lodging. 
My  knowledge  of  this  Nation,  my  long  as- 
sociation with  Innumerable  people  from  thla 
section,  my  many  visits  to  Its  cities  and  ham- 
lets, my  business  association,  have  Uught  me 
to  appreciate  the  South.    I  would  have  lUted 
It  and  Its  people  even  if  I  had  resisted,  but  I 
didn't  resist.     One  of  my  friends.  Harrison 
Jones,  has  defined  an  Irishman — and  is  there 
anyone  In  doubt  as  to  what  I  am— being  one- 
half  fight  and  one-half  romance.    If  I  know 
the  history  cf  thU  section  and  read  the  stories 
of  all  cur  wars,  inclxidlng  this  one.  I  know 
that  every  southern  man  has  that  love  of 
fight  within  htm  that  U  my  60  percent.   And 
when  I  read  of  the  days  of  glory,  of  the  Ufs 
you  led.  of  Its  charm,  of  your  halcyon  days* 
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«b*n  I  breathe  your  air  and  tb«  araoM  at 
jour  flowers,  whether  they  be  flowvrt  at  aarth 
or  flowen  of  aouthem  womanhood.  I  Knae 
deep  In  you  that  romance  which  la  the  other 
half  of  me.  80  I  cloae  by  ezpreaalng  my  great 
faith  In  the  futture  of  the  South. 


Address  DeliTered  by  tke  Honorable 
Jaaes  F.  Byrnes  CoacenuBf  Present 
Dcaocratic  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nzA8 

IN  THS  HOU8X  OP  REPRE8KNTATTVSS 

Friday.  December  1,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  James  P.  Byrnes.  October 
30, 1944.  during  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign over  the  N.  B.  C.  and  Blue  radio 
networks,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Byrnes  is  now  and  was  then  Di- 
rector of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version. Prior  to  his  appointment  to 
that  important  place  by  the  President — 
and  his  position  is  regarded  as  assistant 
President — Mr.  Byrnes  was  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  volimtarily  resigned 
from  this  position  in  order  to  accept  the 
place  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  assist  him  dming  the  war  pe- 
riod. Mr.  Byrnes  also  served  with  great 
honor  and  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  South  Carolina  for 
a  long  period  of  time. 

This  address  is  considered  one  of  the 
outstanding  addresses  delivered  during 
the  campaign.  Every  sentence  and  ev- 
ery paragraph  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation.   It  is  as  follows: 

When  I  ratlgned  from  the  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted appointment  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 
X  thought  I  had  given  up  pollttcs  forever. 

tba  Prceldent  asked  me  to  become 
•f  iBOfnomic  Stabilization  and  later 
of  War  Mobilization.  I  considered 
drafted  not  for  a  political  office  but 
for  a  war  Job  I  resigned  from  the  Court  and 
accepted  the  appointment  not  as  a  Democrat 
but  aa  an  American  cltlren. 

U  tlUa  war*  an  ordinary  election.  I  wotUd 
ba  allMil.  X  dacl(:ed  to  speak  only  t>ecause  i 
firmly  believe  that  the  forthcoming  election 
will  profoundly  affect  the  course  of  the  war 
and  of  tlM  poet. 

The  lasuea  at  stake  are  not  the  ordinary 
iHUaa  <a  taxes,  tarlfla.  prlcea.  and  wages, 
l^ey  concern  life  and  death  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.  Participation  In 
a  campaign  involving  such  issues  is  a  solemn 
duty  of  citizenship. 

There  are  two  overshadowing  issues,  t>e- 
sMejwhich  all  others  are  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. These  two  issues  are  so  vital  that 
ttey  tfiould  be  determined  by  the  American 
psople  on  a  sober  appraisal  of  the  relevant 
facu  without  rstard  to  past  party  affiliation 
or  predilection.    Thwa  Iwuss  are: 

(1)  Whether  the  election  of  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  national  candldatea  will  bring 
tba  war  more  quickly  to  a  victorioua  conclu- 
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sion   and    save 
bloodshed,  and 

(2)  Whether  the  election 
or  Democratic  national 
motft  effectively  the 
lishnrent  of  machinery  to 
prevent  another  world  war 

There  are  people  who  dU74r 
ment.    And  some  of  them 
more  important  to  put  an 
Deal  than  to  put  an  end 

I  have  never  regarded 
Dealer.     I   nm  a  Democrat 
from  South  Carolina  I  votep 
leglalatlon  which  my 
the  New  Deal  program.    It 
•ssary  to  discuss  the  meriti 
The  Republican  Party  m 
the  candidate  of  that  part; ' 
publicly    endorsed    the 
the  wage-and-bour  law. 
Act.  and  other  laws  which 
called  New  Deal  program. 

The  Republican  candidals 
he  favors  these  laws,  the] 
wisely  administered  by  hb 
very  fact  that  these  laws 
ministered    during    the 
they    are   now    actually   a 
who  bitterly  opposed  their 
vincing  proof  that  they 
ministered  InefBciently  or 

During  the  4  years  the 
war,  the  Democratic  Party 
on  national  defense  and 
on  the  Axis.    It  has  deliberi 
party  advantage  to  national 
tlonal  leadership. 

After  the  fall  of  Prance. 
velt     placed    outstanding 
charge  of  the  Wsr  and 
Unfortunately,  at  that  tln^e 
candidate  did  not  regard 
and  national  defense  1 
lems.    Be  attempted  to 
son  and  Secretary  Knox  out 
Party.     On  June  22.  1910. 
appointment  he  stated 
tlon  upon  these  two 
men  to  say  that  they  do  no 
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forget  personal  grievances  however  Justifi- 
able— and  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon 
the  two  all  Important  issues — the  quickest 
possible  winning  of  the  war  and  the  stireat 
possible  safeguarding  of  the  peace. 

The  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  has 
sought  to  take  the  military  aspjcts  of  the 
war  out  of  the  election.  He  has  declared  that 
he  wotild  retain  General  Marshall  and  Ad- 
miral King  in  the  command  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  No  higher  praise  could  be  given  to 
the  President  who  selected  them  than  for 
his  opponent  to  say.  as  he  has  said.  "Thank 
God  for  Marshall  and  King." 

This  is  the  more  significant  because,  to  put 
General  Marshall  In  command,  the  President 
h£d  to  elevate  him  over  48  officers,  and  to  put 
AdnUral  King  in  conimand,  he  bad  to  advance 
him  over  16  officers.  And  I  might  add  that, 
to  put  General  Eisenhower  where  he  la.  the 
President  had  to  promote  him  over  366  of- 
ficers. 

The  fact  that  the  Republican  candidate  de- 
clares he  would  not  remove  General  Mr.rshall 
or  Admiral  King  Indicates  that  he  realizes 
the  danger  of  changing  men  who  are  making 
decisions  as  to  military  strategy.  But  while 
he  says  he  would  not  remove  Marshall  or 
King,  he  iirges  the  people  to  remove  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  who  appointed  Marshall  and 
King. 

He  says  elso  that  he  would  not  Interfere 
with  the  decisions  of  Marshall  and  King.  But 
under  the  Constitution  the  President  Is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces.  He 
very  properly  seeks  and  relies  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  his  appointees,  Marshall  and  King,  and 
his  Chief  of  Staff.  Admiral  Leahy.  But  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  made  and  will  make 
no  decisions  of  great  strategic  importance 
without  securing  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  When  they  differ,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  must  decide  the  itsue. 

If  In  this  war  we  had  no  other  nations 
aseociated  with  us.  it  would  be  easier  for  one 
to  say  that  a  President  could  abdicate  his  con- 
stitutional duties  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
leave  entirely  to  others  the  decision  as  to  all 
military  matters.  But  we  have  a  different 
situation.  We  must  have  unified  commands 
end  unified  strategy. 

Churchill.  Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek 
speak  for  their  countries  as  to  questions  of 
frand  strategy.  They  insist  that  decisions  of 
strategy  affecting  the  disposition  of  the  Al- 
lied armed  forces  should  be  made  only  as  a 
result  of  an  agreement  between  the  respon- 
sible heads  of  governments.  The  four  lead- 
era  have  achieved  a  unity  that  was  considered 
Impossible  In  the  last  war.  and  informed  per- 
sons know  their  success  has  been  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  patience,  tact,  and  balanced 
Judgment  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  given  the  President  pri- 
mary credit  for  the  decision  to  Invade  north 
Africa  In  the  fall  of  1M3.  The  invasion  cc- 
currsd  4  days  after  the  November  election. 
All  through  the  stimmer  the  President  was 
severely  criticized  for  not  estobllshlng  a  sec- 
ond front.  Had  the  President  advanced  the 
date  of  invasion  by  only  a  few  days.  It  un- 
doubtedly would  have  helped  Democratic 
candidates.  But  the  President  did  not  allow 
political  conslderatloni  to  enter  Into  his  mll- 
I'^ary  decision. 

The  decisions  to  cross  the  channel  to  in- 
vade France  from  the  Mediterranean  and  not 
to  invade  through  the  Balkans  were  decisions 
that  had  to  be  made  by  Churchill  and  Roose- 
velt. Most  military  questions  have  important 
political  Implications,  and  almost  daily  the 
President.  ChurchUl.  Stalin,  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  are  In  communication  by  wire  or 
by  telephone,  settling  questions  that  affect 
military  operations. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  if  either  Church- 
ill. Stalin,  or  Chiang  Kai-shek  today  should 
be  removed  from  office,  we  would  have  doubt 
as  to  how  the  successor  would  work  with  the 
President  and  other  leaders.    And  you  would 
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agree  that  It  would  delay  decisions  and  would 
probably  prolong  the  war.  Can  you  dcubt 
that  the  removal  of  Roosevelt  at  this  time 
would  have  a  similar  effect  upon  our  allies 
and  would  prolong  the  war? 

We  can  change  the  civilian  head  of  any 
war  agency  and  it  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  either  at  home  or  abroac'.  But  It  Is 
different  with  the  President.  To  our  allies 
he  voices  the  spirit  of  America.  If  we  change 
PresidenU  they  wlU  believe  America  has 
changed. 

If  on  November  7  Roosevelt  should,  be  de- 
feated he  would  continue  as  President  untu 
January  TO.  You  know  that  during  that  pe- 
riod Allied  statesmen  would  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  man  who  had  been  rejected  as 
our  spokesman. 

If  we  were  losing  the  war.  Roosevelt's  re- 
moval would  be  understood.  But  whoever 
heard  of  taking  out  of  the  box  in  the  ninth 
inning  of  a  baseball  game  a  winning  pitcher 
who  is  striking  out  batter  alter  batter? 
Whoever  heard  of  changing  a  quarterback  in 
the  closing  minutes  of  a  football  game  when 
his  team  is  only  5  yards  from  the  goal  line 
and  his  opponents  are  demoralized? 

The  montlis  Just  ahead  of  us  will  be  the 
most  critical  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  m  the  homes  of  America.  Ihe  Russians 
are  invading  Germany  from  the  east  and  we 
and  the  British  from  the  west.  MacArthur 
Is  back  In 'the  Philippines.  The  Japanese 
Navy  has  been  seriously  crippled.  Our  casu- 
alties number  472.000.  and  we  are  anxious 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end.  The  United 
Nations  are  new  working  In  team.  We  know 
that  experience  and  good  will  are  not  trans- 
ferable. 

The  Republican  candidate  may  honestly 
believe  that  In  these  fateful  hours  he  could 
become  Commander  in  Chief  and  do  «  bet- 
ter Job  than  the  President,  but  do  we  know 
that?  And  do  our  allies  know  that?  I  do 
not  know  of  any  experience  he  has  had  with 
Buch  problems  as  are  dally  decided  by  the 
Commander  In  Chief. 

Even  if  he  had  long  experience  in  our  for- 
eign relations,  it  would  take  him  some  time 
to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  military  plans 
of  the  United  Nations.  Will  It  not  take 
time,  when  time  means  lives,  for  Stalin. 
Churchill,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  get  ac- 
customed  to  working  with  him  and  tolcarn 
to  what  extent  he  will  or  will  not  carry  out 
the  policies  of  his  predecessor? 

Will  It  not  take  time  to  convince  Stalin 
that  he  can  work  with  a  man  who.  u  late 
as  1940.  denounced  the  recognition  of  RuMia 
by  our  Government  and  who  is  now  cr  ti- 
cking the  efforts  of  our  Government  to  bring 
about  a  friendly  accord  between  Russia  and 
Poland,  on  which  depend  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  existence  of  a  free  and  strong  Poland? 
Will  It  not  take  time  when  time  means 
lives  for  the  Republican  candidate  to  secure 
the  Operation  of  Russia  In  the  war  against 
Japan,  without  which  cooperation  the  war 
will  ba  unnecessarUy  prolonged? 

You  and  I  know  that  Hitler  and  H»fo»^»*^ 
are  praying  for  something  that  wlU  disturb 
Jhe  exlstlnl  unity  and  harmony  o' the  ^nlt^ 
Nations.  And  you  and  I  know  the  defeat  of 
SSS^elt  would  revive  their  fading  hope^ 
stiffen  their  opposiUon.  and  delay  the  end  of 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
western  front.    I  have  seen  o)J'.^«y!-y°^ 
boys.     They  see  only  mud  and  blood.     Not 
one  of  them  ever  mentioned  to  "«  the  po- 
litical campaign.    They  are  Interested  only  In 
winning  the  war  and  coming  home.    I  don^ 
want  tS  see  them  fight  a  day  longer  or  an 
hour  longer  tlan  necessary.    "^^J.^^^^ 
killed  or  malmtd  on  that  day  o^  that  »\°^ 
I  do  not  fcrget  that  our  Army  ^"f^^^^ 
casualties  on  the  last  day  of  World  War  No.  1. 
and  I  am  unwilling  v.  take  a  chance  on 
anything  that  may  prolong  thU  war. 


That  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  sec- 
ond question. 

Some  selfish  individuals  may  think  more 
about  price  control,  wage  control,  or  taxa- 
tion, but  to  the  average  man  and  woman  In 
America,  there  is  one  sub  J  set  that  engrosses 
their  thought  by  day  and  pervades  their  pray- 
ers at  night.  That  is.  that  out  of  this  war 
shall  come  enduring  and  effective  coopera- 
tion between  the  nations  to  establish  and 
enforce  the  rule  of  law  among  nations  and 
to  banish  the  scourge  of  war. 

Both  parties  and  their  candidates  profess 
to  have  the  same  basic  objectives.  Seme 
Democrats  assert  that  several  years  ago  the 
Republican  candidate  made  statements  in 
conflict  with  his  views  of  today.  In  my  Judg- 
ment that  in  Itself  is  no  crime.  It  is  a  virtue, 
not  a  fault,  to  be  able  to  live  and  learn. 
I  have  many  friends  who  prior  to  the  war 
were  Isolationists.  If  many  former  Isolation- 
ists had  not  changed  their  minds,  there  would 
be  Blight  chance  of  securing  effective  world 
cooperation  to  maintain  the  peace. 

But  professions  of  principles  and  good  In- 
tentions are  not  enough  to  secure  effective 
action  In  suppiort  of  organized  and  enduring 
peace.  I  know  and  have  known  for  years 
the  leaders  of  the  respective  parties  in  the 
Congress.  I  think  I  know  their  views,  their 
predilections,  their  fears.  And  In  my  opinion 
there  Is  little  or  no  possibility  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  directing  through  his  party 
In  the  Congress  a  successful  fight  for  effec- 
tive world  cooperation. 

Of  course,  In  Congress  there  are  some  iso- 
lationists on  the  Democratic  as  well  as  the 
Republican  side.  But  on  virtually  all  vital 
measures  bearing  on  the  war  and  foreign 
affairs,  there  were  D2mccratlc  majorities  large 
enough  to  overcome  large  opposing  Republi- 
can majorities.  As  a  southerner  I  Uke  par- 
ticular pride  in  the  strong  support  and  active 
leadership  which  southern  Democrats  In  the 
Congress  have  provided  In  matters  Involving 
international  cooperation  In  the  war  and  In 

the  peace. 

I  know  that  the  Republican  candidate  has 
submitted  statements  from  a  few  prominent 
Republicans  promising  him  their  support  of 
his  foreign  policy.  But  general  promises  do 
not  decide  concrete  cases,  and  there  are  many 
avenues  cf  escape  In  the  application  of  gen- 
eral promises.  The  fight  for  organized  peace 
win  never  be  won  by  men  whose  hearts  are 
not  In  the  fight.  The  fight  for  organized 
peace  will  require  courageous  leadership  and 
unehakable  conviction. 

Whenever  the  agreement  setting  up  ma- 
chinery for  international  cooperation  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  there  wUl  be  serious  op- 
position. A  few  will  oppose  any  agreement. 
Other  and  more  dangerous  opponents  will 
announce  that  they  favor  cooperation,  but— 
with  reservations— and  my  fear  U  the  reser- 
vations may  reserve  the  agreement  for  the 
wastebaskct  and  reserve  the  Nation  for  an- 
other war,  ^  ^        . 

Any  treaty  or  agreement  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate.  It  was  this  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Senator  Lodge 
which  wrecked  Wocdrow  Wilson's  plans  for 
world  peace.  I  used  to  be  a  member  of  that 
committee.  Let  us  look  at  the  Republican 
Senators  on  that  committee  who  will  pass 
upon  the  reservations  which  are  certain  to 
be  proposed.  The  ranking  Republican  Sen- 
ator on  that  committee  Is  Senator  Johnsow 
of  California.  I  do  not  think  the  Republl- 
cans  WlU  win  control  of  the  Senate,  but  If 
they  should  do  so.  he  would  become  chair- 
man The  others  are  Senators  Cappks. 
L»  Foixmr.  Vandenbho.  Whtti,  Shipstead, 

Every  one  of  these  Senators  voted  against 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  in  1939.  and  even 
after  the  election  of  1940.  In  which  the  Re- 
publican Party  pledged  Itself  to  extend  aid  to 
In  peoples  fighting  for  Uberty.  aU  of  these 


Senators,  but  one.  Senator  WHrrx,  voted 
against  the  lend-lease  blU.  the  extension  of 
selective  service,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

No  one  of  these  Senators  gave  any  noUbls 
assistance  to  Wendell  Willkie  when  he  was 
the  leader  of  their  party  and  fought  fearless- 
ly to  rally  his  party  to  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional cooperaUon  for  peace.  These  Senators 
certainly  have  a  right  to  their  views.  I  do 
not  criticize  them.  I  only  say  It  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  on  them  to  lead  a  fight  for 
effective  international  cooperation. 

It  would  be  equally  unwise  to  believe  that 
the  Republican  candidate  who  himself  give 
no  noUble  assistance  to  Mr.  Willkie  In  his 
efforU  to  turn  the  Republican  Party  from 
Isolationism,  could  now  obtain  the  support 
of  his  party  in  the  Congress  for  an  effective 
International  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace  by  force  if  necessary. 

Nor  does  the  Republican  Vice  Presidential 
candidate's  record  or  lack  of  record  on  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace  Inspire  the  confi- 
dence that  Is  inspired  by  the  consistent  rec- 
ord of  Senator  T«umam. 

Peace  is  and  should  be  a  nonpartisan  affair. 
The  President  and  Sscretary  Hull  have  con- 
sulted from  time  to  time  during  the  past  2 
years  with  congressional  represenUtlves  and 
with  other  groups  and  organizations  on  our 
peace  plans.  Aa  the  President  said  In  his 
statement  of  June  16.  "I  wish  to  emphaslas 
the  entirely  nonpartisan  nature  of  these  con- 
sultations." This  nonpartisan  approach  was 
not  an  invention  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date, but  only  a  belated  discovery. 

We  know  that  in  the  organization  of  ths 
peace  as  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  parti- 
san politics  will  be  subordinated  to  national 
unity  and  public  welfare  If  the  present 
administration  continues  in  office.  But  can 
we  be  sure  that  this  nonpartisan  approach  to 
peace  begun  by  the  President  and  Secretary 
Hull  will  be  continued  if  at  this  critical  J\mc- 
ture  In  the  world  s  history  there  Is  a  change 
of  administration? 

I  recall  that  after  the  last  war  the  Repub- 
lican platform  contained  a  declaration  al- 
most as  strong  as  the  declaration  In  ths 
Republican  platform  of  1944.  Thereafter  81 
eminent  Republicans  who  believed  in  ths 
essential  principles  of  the  League  Issued  a 
statement  Indicating  that  In  their  Judgment 
the  true  course  to  bring  America  Into  aa 
effective  League  to  preserve  peace  was 
through  the  Republican  Party.  The  eminent 
Republicans  included  Ellhu  Root.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  WUllam 
AUen  White.  Herbert  Hoover,  and.  In  a  sep- 
arate statement.  William  Howard  Taft. 

I  am  sure  they  did  not  willfully  mUlead 
the  American  people.  The  Republican  can- 
didate at  that  time  was  reaffirming  his  faith 
In  an  association  of  nations,  which  wotild  bs 
a  modification  of  or  a  substituts  for  Uia 
League.  He  was  suggesting,  as  some  Re- 
publicans are  now  suggesting,  that  Republl- 
canx  support  in  the  Senate  for  a  L?ague  could 
be  secvired  only  through  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  that  their  purpose  was  only  to 
replace  one-man  government  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  best  minds. 

But  it  did  not  work  out  that  way.  Wltn 
the  defeat  of  Cox  and  Roosevelt,  who  car- 
ried the  torch  for  Woodrow  Wilson,  there  was 
lost  11  hope  for  the  vindication  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  faith  In  International  cooperation. 
Once  the  tide  turns  in  a  critical  period 
of  history.  It  stops  at  no  command.  Itls 
well-nigh  impossible  to  defeat  a  man  who 
comes  to  symbolize  the  faith  of  a  peopls 
without  repudiating  that  faith.  With  ths 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  IdM.tber* 
was  swept  away  for  more  than  a  decade  aU 
semblance  of  support  for  any  effective  L«agua 

to  preserve  peace.  

We  now  have  the  fulfillment  of  the  solemn 


i. 
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prophecy  of  Woodrow  WUson.  who  Just  l»- 
for»  his  death,  said:  "It  wlU  aU  have  to  ba 
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done  orer  iffaln  In  90  years  tt  ten  timet  the 

ec«t." 

I  hope  Mrtory  will  not  repeat  Itaelf .  But  In 
view  of  the  refusal  of  the  RepuoUcan  Party 
In  Coi^reai  after  IMO  to  follow  the  ccura- 
geous  leadership  of  Mr.  WUlkle  on  foreign 
relations  and  defense  measures,  I  do  not 
think  the  Republican  Party  In  the  Congrees 
luder  its  present  leadership  can  be  relied 
to  carry  through  effect  tTe  nonpartisan 
plans  for  our  active  participation  In 
wnrld   affairs. 

For  these  reasons  I  felt  impelled  to  speak, 
and  appeal  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  not 
to  vote  for  a  change  In  administration  which 
wculd  inevitably  delay  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  Jeopardise  the  peace  for  which  our 
boys  ara  fighting  and  dying. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  at  the  front  where 
they  were  fighting,  and  at  a  hospital  in  Paris 
where  they  were  dying.  Per  their  sakes  we 
must  see  to  it  that  what  happened  in  1820 
shall  not  happen  again  and  that  the  sacrifices 
Uaay  ara  now  r»»^"g  on  the  battlefields  shall 
not  ba  BMda  in  vain. 
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HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOaTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THX  HOnSK  OP  RETRKSZNTATIVES 

Friday,  December  1,  1944 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  many  letters  of  protest  against 
the  bill  I  Introduced  In  Congress  out- 
lawing the  vivisection  of  dogs.  Not 
one  of  the  objectors  have  assigned  any 
suflklent  reason  why  man  should  place 
his  best  friend  on  the  operating  table  and 
subject  him  to  a  slow  and  lingering  death 
in  the  Interest  of  science.  There  must 
be  other  ways  by  which  experiments  can 
be  tried  without  taking  the  dog  that  has 
demonstrated  in  war  and  in  peace  that 
he  is  a  man's  best  friend.  The  dogs  on 
the  fighting  fronts,  carrying  messages 
through  bursting  shells,  and  himting  out 
and  pointing  to  hidden  mines  have 
earned  the  right  of  the  dog  kingdom  to 
be  humanely  treated. 

I  present  here  an  article  by  Lionel  Cal- 
hoim  Molse.  which  appeared  in  the  Amer- 
ican Weekly.  October  29.  1»44: 


Tuaiua*  TiR  irwAso  or  man's  bist  ramni — 
roa  cawruaias  dog«  bavc  otvkn  THna  lot- 

ALTT   AMD   DCVOTIOIT   TO    RmCAlfS,    CUT   ONLY 
wow  HAS  COMS  A  PSOrOSXD  LAW  TO  SAV«  TITB 

rAXTHrrn.  akticals  raoic  thx  csczltxb  or 

msLcn  vxvmcnoif 

(By  Lionel  Calhoun  Molse) 

la  there  any  Justification  for  the  vivisection 
ot  anlaaala?  Particularly,  is  there  any  Juatl- 
acattoo  for  the  vlTlaectlon  of  dogs — the  pa- 
tient, truatlng.  devoted  animals  that  have 
been  man's  best  friend  through  the  ages? 

To  humanitarians — unless  one  excepts 
those  men  ot  science  who  attempt  to  Justify 
animal  Tivlaectkm  In  the  name  of  human- 
ity— the  answer  to  this  question  has  always 
t>een  "No." 

But  vlvlaection  goaa  rifht  on  every  day  In 
rrvry  American  city,  dsaptte  the  abhorrence 
It  arouaaa  In  everyosia  who  has  ever  loved 
a  pet. 
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Scientific  men.  Including 
defend  the  practice  mainly 
that  there  is  no  other  way 
leal  students  certain 
reactions  of  the  body 

They  also  generally  contehd 
section  Is  performed  under 
that  the  victim  is  killed 
mentlng  Is  over. 

But    antlvlvlsectlonlsts 
satisfied  with  this  answer 
much  evidence  on  the  oth4r 
that  anesthetics  are  not 
vtTisectionists.    and    likewise 
these  many  pitiful  animal 
always  put  to  death 

In  fact,  there  are 
where  the  victims  have 
set  free,  after  belnR 
have  returned  to  their  owijer; 
latad  remnants  of  dogs, 
and  maimed  bodies  that 
from  remembered  fear  and 

Above  all.  humanitarians 
able  to  understand  why 
to  visit  their  scientific 
upon  do^.  the  one  animal 
capacity  for  love,  loyalty, 
understanding,    comea 
man's  better  nature. 

As  one  writer  on  the  subj^ 
pleasant  to  think  of  any  a 
alive — even  a  rat.    But,  If 
sacrificed,  for  any  concelvabje 
certainly  no  excuse  for  its 
mal  that  is  man's  best  and 

Now.  as  the  result  of  a 
Congress,  there  has  come 
dog  lovers  of  the  country 
sentiments  on  this  important 

Almost   unnoticed   In 
legislation,   there   was 
Houses  a  meastnre  that 
hibit  the  vivisection  of  dog) 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Purther.  a  congressional 
because  such  prohibitory 
by  the  Constitution  to  the 
the  proponents  of  the  bill 
by  Congress,  It  wUI  encourage 
of  similar  State  laws,  and 
living  dogs  will  thus  be 
the  Nation. 

Introduced  simultaneously 
and  the  House  of 
Wiluam  Lance*  and 
BtnnncK,  of  North  Dakota, 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tha ; 
the  passage  of  this  act  It 
meanor  for  any  peraon  to 
ate  in  any  manner 
Ing  dog,  for  any  purpose 
Ing  or  ctirlng  of  said  dog. 
Columbia. 

"Sbc.  3.  That  any  person 
latlon  of  this  act  shall  be 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1 
$500.  or  to  undergo 
of  not  leas  than  3  months 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and 

"Sec.  3.  That  all  acts  or 
consistent  herewith  are 

A  public  committee  bearing 
by   the   National   Society 
Regulation  of  Vivisection 
of  the  organization  plan  tc 
of  evidence  to  prove  that 
dogs  Is  needlessly  cruel. 
Bible  xiseful  purpoee. 

Jamea  P.  Brl^s.  of 
pcoKldent  of  the  society 
•vantual  objective  is  the 
vivisection  practices. 

"First,  however,"  he  says, 
dogs,  if  for  no  other  reasoi  k 
are  the  moat  deaervlng  of 
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•At  present,  pounds  throughout  the  coun- 
try turn  over  unclaimed  dogs  to  vlvtsectlon- 
Ists  for  a  small  stmi  per  animal— enough  to 
cover  the  license  fee.  In  addition,  many  vivi- 
sected obtain  their  unfortunate  subjects 
through  a  black  market  In  stolen  dogs.  In 
this  manner  more  than  one  lost*  animal, 
loved  and  petted  by  his  owners,  winds  up  in 
agony  on  a  dissecting  table. 

"Vivlsectlonlsta  claim  they  must  use  dogs 
because  no  other  animal  except  the  monkey 
has  reactions  so  much  like  those  of  man. 
By  reactions  te  meant  how  they  react  to 
torture. 

"Our  answer  to  that  Is  that  it  Just  isnt  so. 

"The  real  reason  they  prefer  dogs  is  be- 
cause dogs  are  cheap,  and  docile,  and  plen- 
tiful. 

"It  te  a  horrible  thing  that.  In  our  present 
state  of  civilization,  we  should  mutilate  and 
torture  an  animal  that  throughout  the  cen- 
turies has  given  us  his  devotion  and  trust. 

"But  it  is  not  only  horrible  from  an  emo- 
tional viewpoint.  It  Is  also  horrible  in  its 
effect  on  both  those  who  do  the  vivisecting 
and  those  of  us  who  tnmely  acquiesce  in  It. 

"Torture  of  helpless  animals  is  only  a  step 
from  the  torture  of  helpless  human  beings. 
Realization  of  this  has  made  vigorous  antl- 
vlvlsectlonlsts of  some  of  the  world's  great 
thinkers.  It  Is  clear  to  them  as  it  should  be 
to  all  of  us.  that  men  will  never  live  at 
peace  with  one  another  as  long  as  they  a.-e 
capable  of  such  callous  cruelty  to  defenseless 
animals." 

Even  should  the  bill  fall  of  passage,  Its 
supporters  are  hopeful  the  hearing  will  di- 
rect national  attention  to  the  need  of  laws 
prohibiting  vivlsectlon^-or.  at  least,  reduce 
its  evils  to  the  absolute  minimum. 

Among  scientists  themselves,  there  Is  a 
growing  conviction  that  much  of  the  vivi- 
section now  practiced  is  entirely  unnecessary 
today,  even  though  It  may  have  served  a 
useful  purpose  In  the  past.  Reasons  ad- 
vanced for  this  Include: 

1.  The  fundamental  facts  of  how  the  hu- 
man body  functions,  many  of  which  were 
still  a  mystery  60  years  ago,  are  now  firmly 
ectablished  and  can  be  learned  from  text- 
books. 

2  Through  Intelligent  use  of  the  motion- 
picture  camera,  with  the  adjunct  of  color,  a 
film  of  single  operation  can  be  utilized  to 
teach  thousands  of  students. 

8.  Virtually  all  anatomical  organs  and  func- 
tions can  now  be  reproduced  mechanically 
through  the  use  of  transparent  plastics. 
The  "transparent  man"  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  was  an  example  of  this  type 
of  educational  model.) 

The  hearings  on  the  meastire  also  are  ex- 
pected to  call  attention  to  the  striking  lack 
of  regulations  governing  vivisection. 

Probably  because  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  against  vivisection,  many  im- 
agine it  Is  hedged  with  legal  restrictions. 

Actually,  the  only  such  rules  are  those  laid 
down  by  the  vlvlsectionists  themselves. 

Otherwise,  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  a  single  piece  of  legislation. 
State  or  National,  preventing  or  mitigating 
the  practice  of  vivisection. 

The  State  of  Maine  holds  on  its  books  an 
old  law  prohibiting  public-school  children 
from  practicing  vivisection— a  farcial  prohi- 
bition, since  medical  colleges  in  the  State  are 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  practice  to  their 
heart's  content. 

The  battle  to  outlaw  vivisection  is  an  old, 
and  to  date  unsuccessful,  one. 

The  British  Union  for  Abolition  of  Vivi- 
section, now  Dr  Hadwen's  Society,  was 
founded  by  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  in 
1878.    Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  the  poet,  Cardl- 
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nals  Manning  and  Newman,  and  other  prom- 
inent men  were  members. 

In  1883  the  American  Antl -Vivisection  So- 
ciety, oldest  of  any  in  this  country,  wae 
chartered  In  Philadelphia.  Then  came  the 
New  England  Antl-Vivlsectlon  Society  in 
Poston,  Maryland  Antl -Vivisection  Society, 
New  York  Antl-Vlvisectlon  Society  and  Vivi- 
section Investigation  League. 

The  first  American  meastire  against  vivi- 
section was  Introduced  in  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature in  January  1680,  at  the  Instigation 
of  Henry  Bergh.  organizer  of  the  first  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  it 
did  not  pass. 

In  1896  Senator  Oallinger,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, himself  a  doctor,  introduced  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  for  regulation  of  vivisection  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.    It  did  not  pass 

A  similar  bill,  known  as  the  Gallinger  bill, 
was  Introduced  in  Congress  in  1900.  There 
was  a  hearing  but  the  bill  failed 

In  1913  antl-vlvlsection  had  gained  new 
supporters,  among  them  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  who  welcomed  the  first  International 
Antl-Vivlsectlon  Congress  to  be  held  In 
America  at  Washington,  D.  C.  But  stiU  there 
was  no  legislation. 

In  1916  a  Senate  bill  for  an  investigation 
of  vivisection  died  a-bomlng. 

In  1620  the  first  dog  exemption  bill  was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Henry  L.  Myers,  of 
Montana.  Since  then  several  similar  bills 
have  been  placed  before  Congress,  but  died 
In  committee. 

This  can  be  the  fate  of  the  current  meas- 
ure, too.  But  Its  sponsors  hope  not.  and  are 
counting  on  forcing  It  to  an  early  hearing. 

Outside  of  science,  very  few  great  thinkers 
have  defended  vivisection,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  have  been  bitterly  opposed  to  It. 

Among  those  to  fight  it  actively  have  been 

0  B   Shaw.  Robert  Browning.  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Auguste  Comte.  and  Charles  Dickens. 

Some  of  the  most  scathing  indlctmenU  of 
the  vivisection  of  dogs  came  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  John  Galsworthy.  English  noveltet- 
playwrlght. 

"Whatever  one's  t)elief  concerning  experi- 
ments on  the  living  body."  he  vn-ote.  "the 
vivisection  of  dogs  Is  a  strange  anomaly. 

"Even  If  It  be  granted  that  the  dog,  by 
reason  of  Its  Intelligence  and  nervous  or- 
ganization, te_more  fitted  than  other  animals 
for  certain  vlvlsectional  experiments  (though 

1  believe  this  te  dUputed) .  there  are  yet  basic 
considerations  which  make  such  treatment  a 
scandalous  betrayal. 

"Man,  no  doubt,  first  bound  or  bred  the 
dog  to'hU  service  and  companionship  for 
purely  utilitarian  reasons;  but  we  of  today. 
by  immemorial  tradition  and  a  sentiment 
that  has  become  almost  as  inherent  m  us  as 
the  sentiment  toward  children,  give  the  dog 
a  place  that  he  has  won  for  himself  through- 
out the  ages  and  that  he  ever  increasingly 
deserves.  ^  ^^, 

"He  (the  dog>  te  by  far  the  nearest  thing 
to  man  on  earth,  the  one  link  that  we  have 
spiritually  with  the  animal  creation:  the  one 
dumb  creature  Into  whose  eyes  we  can  look 
and  tell  pretty  well  for  certain  what  emotion, 
even  what  thought.  Is  at  work. 

"It  Is  the  one  dumb  creature  which— not 
as  a  rare  exception  but  almost  always— 
steadily  feels  the  sentiment  of  love  and  trust. 
"This  special  nature  of  the  dog  is  our  ovm 
handiwork,  a  thing  InstUled  Into  him 
through  thousands  of  years  of  Intimacy,  care, 
and  mutual  service.  It  U  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  our  dally  lives  In  aU  classes  of 
society- this  mute  partnership  with  dogs, 
^nd — we  are  still  vivisecting  them." 

But  vivisectiontets  do  not  read  such  pleas, 
or,  if  they  do,  are  immune  to  them. 


Remarks  by  Edwin  Camp  on  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-Ninth  Anniversary  of 
Creation  of  United  States  Marine 
Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

or  oxoBou 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Monday.  December  4  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  Novem- 
ber 10  marked  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  creation 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  On  the  eve- 
ning before  it  was  my  privilege  to  hear 
a  very  thrilling  tribute  paid  this  great 
fighting  organiztaion  by  the  Honorable 
Edwin  Camp  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  in  the  evening  broadcast 
over  Station  WSB.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  the  statement  that  I  requested  a 
(X)py  of  it,  and,  believing  It  to  be  of 
general  interest,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 


Good  evening:  at  1  minute  past  midnight 
tonight  there  will  be  an  interesting  event  on 
a  salt-sprayed,  windswept  Island  off  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina.  There  Is  a  dance 
In  progress  right  now  at  the  sports  center  on 
Parris  Island.  At  001  o'clock,  according  to 
the  military  method  of  recording  time,  the 
dancing  will  cease  and  Master  Gunnery  Sgt. 
Lou  Diamond,  the  most  famous  nonconmrls- 
sloned  officer  in  the  world,  wUl  cut  a  huge 
birthday  cake. 

In  the  Icing  of  the  cake  appear  the  dates 
1775-1944.  It  is  the  bhiihday  cake  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Throughout    the    United    States    and    Its 
possessions,   the   Islands   and   atolls   of    the 
Pacific — wherever  there  Is  a  detachment  or 
a  command  of  marines— there  wUl  be  tomor- 
row. November  10.  a  birthday  cake.    It  wlU 
be  cut,  a  few  words  perhaps  wlU  be  said,  and 
a  little  statement  will  be  read.    It  appears 
In  the  Marine  Corps  Manual,  U  simple  but 
eloquent  in  langu.'^e,  and  I  shall  read  it  now. 
Every  American  should  hear  It  at  least  once 
a  year. 
This  Is  the  statement : 
"On  November  10.  1775.  a  Corps  of  Marines 
was  created  by  a  resolution  of  the  Conti- 
nental   Congress.     Since   that    date,   many 
thousand  men  have  borne  the  name  marine. 
In  honor  of  them  It  Is  fitting  that  we  who 
are  marines  should  commemorate  the  birth- 
day of  our  corps  by  caUlng  to  mind  the  glo- 
ries of  Its  long  and  Illustrious  history. 

"The  record  of  our  corps  Is  one  which  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  most 
famous  military  organizations  In  the  world's 
history.  During  the  greater  part  of  Its  ex- 
istence the  Marine  Corps  has  been  In  action 
against  the  Nation's  foes.  Since  the  Battle 
of  Trenton,  marines  have  won  foremost 
honors  in  war,  and  In  the  long  eras  of  tran- 
quillity at  home  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  marines  have  grovm  pray  In  war  on 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  every  corner  of  the 
seven  seas,  that  oiu-  country  and  Its  cltUena 
might  enjoy  peace  and  security. 


"In  every  battle  ard  akirmlnh  alnce  the 
birth  of  our  corps,  marines  have  acquitted 
themselves  with  the  greatest  distinction,  , 
winning  new  honors  on  each  occasion  untU 
the  term  "marine"  has  come  to  algnlfy  aU 
that  Is  highest  In  mUltarj  effldenc/  and  aol- 
dlerly  virtue. 

"This  high  name  of  distinction  and  sol- 
dierly repute,  we  who  are  marines  today  have 
received  from  thoee  who  preceded  us  in  the 
corps.  With  it  we  also  received  trora  them 
the  eternal  spirit  which  has  animated  our 
corps  from  generation  to  generation  and  has 
been  the  distinguishing  mark  of  tha  ma- 
rines in  every  age. 

"So  long  as  that  spirit  continues  to  flour- 
ish, marines  will  be  found  equal  to  every 
emergency  In  the  future  as  they  have  been 
In  the  past,  and  the  men  of  our  Nation  wUl 
regard  tis  as  worthy  sxwoessors  to  the  long 
line  of  Ulustrlous  men  who  have  served  as 
•soldiers  of  the  sea'  alnca  the  founding  of  the 
corps." 

Save  for  the  cutting  of  the  cake  and  tha 
reading  at  mess  formations  of  the  traditional 
statement,  there  will  be  no  other  observance 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  birth- 
day of  the  corps.  At  the  training  bases  work 
will  go  ahead  preparing  recruits  for  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead  of  them;  In  the  combat  aones 
the  fighting  of  the  war  will  proceed— that 
the  achievement  of  a  victorious  peace  may 
be  written  into  the  observance  of  futura 
anniversaries  of  the  corps. 

The  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  Is  the  his- 
tory of  America.  It  was  cradled  in  the  fight 
of  the  Colonies  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. The  first  marines  were  recruited  in 
Tun  Tavern,  an  old  taproom  and  Inn  on  tha 
water  front  of  Philadelphia.  Capt.  Samuel 
Nicholas  recruited  them  to  the  beat  of  the 
drum  and  the  ahrlU  whistle  of  the  fife,  and 
those  who  answered  the  call  were  hardy, 
reckless  men. 

In  1776  the  Delaware  water  front  wae  tba 
natural  rendezvous  of  men  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  In  ships,  and  no  better  magnet  could 
be    found    there    than    the    favorite    Uvem 
and  no  better  man  for  recruiting  officer  than 
the  tavern's  landlord,  Capt.  Robert  Mullan. 
There    gathered   the   saltiest    and    hardiest 
adventurers   and   patriots   In   the   Colonies. 
Restless  and  vigorous  fellows,  ready  for  any 
lob  that  promised  them  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  enemy  on  the  high 
sectf.    So  it  was  there  that  CapUlns  Nicholaa 
and    Mullan    recruited    the    first    American 
marines  to  serve  aboard  the  Colonies'  newly 
formed  Navy  of  seven  ships— wooden  frig- 
ates, lying  Ice-bound  in  the  river  but  waiting 
Impetuously    for    the    big    adventure.    The 
recruits  were  promised  $6  a  month,  a  liberal 
dally  ration  cf  grog,  and  plenty  of  action. 
There  were  months  when  the  $6  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  days  when  the  rum  sup- 
ply  failed,   but   seldom   was   there   lack  of 

action. 

It  was  Pebniary  before  they  were  free  to 
move,  and  in  the  weeks  that  had  Intervened 
Captain  Nicholas  had  opportunity  to  train 
hU  green  men  to  the  rudiments  of  drill  and 
gun  handling.  Finally  the  little  squadron 
under  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins  set  out  to 
search  of  the  British  Fleet  which  was  creat- 
ing havoc  ofr  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Palling 
to  flush  the  enemy,  the  squadron  sall^l 
southward  to  the  Bahamas  where  the  Eng- 
lish were  strongly  entrenched,  with  a  great 
supply  of  war  materials  so  sorely  needed  by 
General  Washington's  army. 

The  squadron  moved  into  New  Providence 
In  March  1776.  Bluejackets  and  martoea 
were  landed,  took  possession  of  the  two  forte 
gtiardlng  the  harbor,  captured  the  vast  store 
of  supplies,  raised  the  first  American  flag 
ever  to  fiy  over  foreign  territory  and  sailed 
I  for  home. 
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For  tbe  first  Ume  Um  marines  bad  Unded 
im4  tiM  sltiaitlaii  was  tmdcr  control.  In 
UkS  IM  ycw"  sines  ttasn  there  has  never 
bssD  •  dseads  in  which  the  marines  havs 
not  fltfrtsd  our  country's  flag  ashore  either 
to  protect  American  lives  and  property,  to 
carry  out  some  sort  of  naval  enterprise 
baeksd  by  the  Oovemment.  or  as  in  the 
iMk  a  jmn  to  act  as  qMttrbead  at  an  inva- 
•too  as  part  of  tbe  gruMl  strategy  of  our 
flolial  war. 

Tbe  ifttMUng  ot  tbe  marines  occurred  more 
tit»n  3  months  before  our  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion marines  distinguished  themselves. 

Iksf  were  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  with 
WMllll^liMi  In  tbe  fight  between  John  Paul 
Jonee*  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Rictiard,  and  the 
efick  British  Serafis  it  was  a  lone  marine 
who  wrote  into  Imflaortallty  a  legend  of  brav- 
ery. Crawling  tar  out  on  a  yardarm.  ex- 
posing himself  to  a  withering  musketry  fire. 
be  dropped  a  grenade  into  the  bold  ot  the 
flrtng  iu  powder  magwlne  and 
the  sorrender  of  tbe  ship. 
I  temporarily  in  1793.  7  years  Ister 
tbt  Buulnes  were  on  the  shores  of  Tripoli 
la^tUBg  tbe  pirates  of  tbe  Barbary  Coast. 
In  1812  they  were  with  Commodore  Perry  at 
Lake  Brie  and  with  Andrew  Jackaon  at  New 
They  have  stalked  Indians  in  the 
In  tbe  Mexican  War  they  were 
wtth  Lw  and  Grant  at  Cbapultepec.  They 
have  stonnfd  fortreeMS  In  Korea,  battled  tbe 
Boxers  in  China,  suppresed  revolutions  in  the 
Wast  ImUce.  landed  In  Abyssinia,  Simuttra. 
Bgypt,  eontrlbuted  their  glorious  bit  to  the 
Allied  victory  In  tbe  First  World  War.  They 
have  guarded  the  malls,  quelled  riots,  sup- 
pressed mutiny  upon  the  high  seas,  and  as- 
sisted In  the  rssnia  work  and  the  restoration 
oC  order  In  the  dlMBtan  of  nature  which  have 
struck  parts  of  our  country. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  war  now  roaring 
towwd  Its  climaxes,  the  marines  have  made 
Immortal  tbe  namee  of  Wake  Island.  Bataan. 
and  Guadalcanal  where  they  struck  the  first 
offensive  land  blow  In  tbe  Pacific. 

In  13  months  which  come  to  a  close  to- 
night, they  can  report  "mlaskm  aooompUshed" 
after  Bougainville  In  the  BolOMone.  Tarawa 
In  tlM  Gilberts,  Cape  Gloucester  on  New  Brit- 
ain. Bol  and  Namur  in  the  Uarsballs.  Saipan. 
Tlnlan,  and  Guam  In  the  Uarianas.  and 
Pelellu  and  Its  neighbors  In  the  I.Alau  group. 
In  the  swift  12  months,  marines  have  been 
the  spearhead  In  what  theV.-  commandant. 
liaotanant  General  Vandegrift.  calls  "the 
amphibious  miracle  of  our  time." 

While  the  Marine  Second  Division  was  still 
In  action  on  Bougainville  last  November,  tbe 
Third  Division  wss  vrriting  history  in  blood 
on  Tarawa  and  the  First  Division  was  land- 
ng  on  both  sides  of  Cape  Gloucester. 

Tarawa  was  a  slati^tcr  on  both  sides. 
Before  the  leathernecks  climbed  Into  their 
landing  craft  on  November  20.  the  slender 
coral  strip  bad  been  heavily  bombarded. 
But  the  Japs  had  not  been  exterminated.  In- 
stead there  were  4.000  of  them,  detsrmlned 
to  defend  the  air  strip  of  Betlo  to  the  death. 
For  the  first  34  hotirs  those  marines  who 
had  escaped  the  hail  of  machine  gtm  and 
mortar  fire  and  had  set  their  boots  on  the 
sandy  beach  clung  to  a  stretch  100  yards 
iaof  and  10  yards  deep.  Visualise  that,  if 
you  please,  by  oomparlson  of  the  figures  with 
the  dimensions  at  your  front  yard.  Fancy 
the  fate  of  men  lying  prostrate  on  the  street 
pavement  L.  front  of  the  block  In  which  your 
home  is  situated,  exposed  to  the  murderous 
fire  of  machine  guns  from  every  hoxise,  from 
every  tree,  from  every  bxisb. 

Tbe  marines  were  there  on  that  beach  for 
M  hours  and  another  34  hours  and  still  an- 
•4  hours,  and  in  those  73  hours  some 
died  every  4  minutes. 

Those  marines,  however,  did  not  all  stay 
to  die.    They  moved  on  and  on.    They 
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bad  tbe  wUl  to  die.  U 
live  if  they  might.    Wha 
to  do  was>3  clear  Tarawa 
soldier,   and   that  they 
1.020  dead.  3.567  woundec . 

Tarawa  Is  only  one  of 
the  marines  bought  with 
suffering,  from  which  the 
now  docnlnates  the  Paclfi : 
the  front  and  back  doors 

Since  November  10  of 
hundred  and  sixty-eighth 
marines  have  died  in 
20,000  have  been  woundet 
have  exacted  from  the 
of  the  footholds  so  vital 
cess  it  is  not  possible  to 
It  must  be  a  terrific  flgii^e 
tinuing  battle  for  Saipan, 
anese  finally  resorted  to 
and  In  which  25-day 
were  killed  and  nearly  12 
Japanese  dead  were 
wounded  or  taken  prisoner 

Tarawa  today  is  a  scene 
tlon.    The  debris  of  the 
nonadlngs,   and   the 
been  altogether  cleaned 
destroyed  trees  and  plants 
There  hasn't  been  time. 
t>een  rolled,  airfields 
neat  troop  areas 
marines  and  sailors  off 
alongside   the   many 
Seabees  have  provided.    Ii 
officers  and  men  now  rest, 
where    they   fell.     There's 
bivouac  of  the  dead. 

On  one  side  of  the 
Deane  Hawkins  is  the 
bert  R.  Amey.  Jr.;   on 
cross  marked  "Unknown." 
Texan  who  was  wounded 
wounded  again  the  next 
tempted  to  take  him  back 
"I  came  here  to  kill  Japs 
be  evacuated."    The 
him. 

In   one  of   the   oemete 
etched  a  bit  of  verse  on 
emblem  attached  to  a 

It  reads: 
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:be  Islands  which 
t  lelr  lives  and  their 
1  rnlted  States  Navy 
Ocean  including 
Japan  itself, 
year,  their  one 
anniversary.  6,94d 
and  more  than 
What  toll  they 
defenders 
our  military  suc- 
with  accuracy, 
for  In  the  con- 
In  which  the  Jap- 
banzai"  charges. 
2.500  marines 
wounded,  18.000 
and  2,000  were 
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and  improved. 
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no   rank   in   the 
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other  Bide   is   a 

Hawkins  was  the 

while  landing  and 

I  lornlng.    They  at- 

;o  a  ship.    He  said, 

I  dldnt  come  to 

alrlteld   Is  named  for 

ies   a  Seabee   has 
the  copper  marine 
wqoden  cross. 


"So  let  them  rest 
On  their  stm-scob^  atoll. 
The  wind  for  th4  Ir  watcher. 
The  waves  for  tli  elr  shroud. 
Where  palm  and  jpsindanus 
Shall  whisper  fc 
A  requiem  fitting 
Names  so  proud. 
Good  night. 
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Mardildan,  of  Fresno  <  ind  San  Francisco 
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Mr.    GEARHART. 
there  Is  anyone  in  all 
who  has  contributed 
torlal    delight   of    ma4klnd 
George  Mardiklan. 
at   two   of   Calilomia 
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ir.    Speaker, 


more 


mas  «r 


if 


this  wide  world 

to  the  gusta- 

than   has 

of  the  culBine 

s   most    famous 


restaurants,  the  Omar  Khayy&m  of 
Fresno  and  San  Francisco,  his  fame  has 
been  hidden  under  a  bushel.  For.  in- 
deed, if  a  vote  were  taken  among  those 
who  have  made  of  banqueting  an  artistic 
specialty,  the  tally  would  undoubtedly 
reveal  the  genial  George  as  their  unani- 
mous choice  for  the  highest  gastronomic 
honors  in  their  gift. 

It  was  with  pleasure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I,  In  glancing  through  a  recent  issue  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  noted  that  another,  no 
less  a  figure  than  the  nationally  famous 
author.  Mr.  Frank  J.  Taylor,  had  been 
swept  into  the  raging  vortex  of  Master 
Mardikian's  acclaiming  admirers,  for.  in 
mood  most  rapturous,  he  has,  in  an  arti- 
cle most  excellently  done,  paid  his  tribute 
to  this  man  who  has  made  a  gustatorial 
aristocrat  of  Mary's  once  humble  little 
lamb. 

And  since  Frank  Taylor's  testimonial 
divulges  the  formulas  for  the  concoction 
of  many  most  delectable  dishes,  reveals 
for  the  first  time  several  most  bafBing 
culinary  prestidigitations,  I  ask  in  the 
name  of  better  living,  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article,  lavish  in  its  laudation. 
as  it  most  certainly  ought  to  be,  of  this 
generous  contributor  to  the  greater  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  my  warm  personal 
friend  and  constituent,  the  matchless, 
the  magnificent,  the  Incomparable,  the 
Inimitable  George  Mardlkian,  uncontest- 
ably  the  continent's  most  colorful  of 
cooks,  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Recori)  as  a  tribute  to 
his  wizardry. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred with  Its  revealed  recipes,  Chef 
George's  contribution  to  better  banquet- 
ing. Is  the  following: 

Omar  Had  a  LrrrLx  Lamb 
(By  Frank  J.  Taylor) 

Armenia  Is  a  country  where  you  never  ask 
"What's  cooking?"  because  you  know  already 
that  it  ts  lamb  in  some  form  or  another.  In 
fact,  Armenians  have  such  a  healthy  respect — 
and  relish — for  that  animal  that  they  even 
cook  the  tall.  In  that  country,  throtigb  ages 
of  breeding,  the  shepherds  have  evolved 
lambs  with  fat,  meaty,  toothsome  tails  so 
beavy  and  unwieldy  that  toy  trailers  are 
sometimes  hitched  behind  tbe  animals  to 
keep  them  from  dragging  on  tbe  ground.  In 
the  United  States,  where  sheep  range  the 
mountains,  the  tails  are  too  negligible  for 
cooking. 

Teaching  Americans  to  appreciate  lamb  was 
a  pleasant  hobby  with  stout,  jolly  George 
Mardlkian,  whom  folks  call  Omar  and  others 
call  Mr  Khayyam,  because  Omar  Khay- 
y&m's  Is  the  name  outside  his  restaurant  door 
in  San  Francisco.  With  wartime  meat  short- 
ages, his  hobby  blossomed  into  a  one-man 
crusade. 

"There  are  more  ways  of  preparing  lamb 
than  any  other  kind  of  meat,"  says  Mr.  Mar- 
dlkian. "I  say  this  ss  an  authority,  beoauae 
I  have  traveled  aU  over  the  world  and  seen  It 
done."  To  prove  It,  he  has  Just  written  and 
bad  published  a  cookbook — Dinner  at  Omar 
Khayy&m's. 

There  are  about  51.000.000  head  of  sheep 
in  this  countiy  and  125,000,000  more  in  Atis- 
tralla — enough  to  keep  us  plentifully  supplied 
with  baked  lamb  chops,  broiled  lamb  on 
skewers,  lamb  shoulder  baked  in  parchment 
with  vegetables,  lamb  kidney  brochette,  not 
to  mention  mlsov  spannak,  turlu  guvej,  mosov 
sempoog.  and  Victory  garden  dolma,  which 
are  Armenian  dlsbei  advocated  by  Mr.  Mar- 
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dlklan  to  make   1   pound   of  lamb  satisfy 
four  hungry  people. 

"I  owe  so  much  to  America,  and  the  only 
way  I  can  pay  it  back  is  In  good  things  to 
eat,"  he  explains.  "The  big  moment  of  my 
life,"  he  continues,  telling  of  his  struggling 
days  in  this  country,  "is  when  I  walked  out 
of  the  courthouse  with  my  citizenship  pa- 
pers. I  wanted  to  step  everybody  on  the 
street  and  say,  'Elxcuse  me,  please,  but  I  am 
now  an  American  citizen." 

With  his  citizenship  papers  in  his  pocket, 
Mr.  Mardiklan  signed  on  a  'round-the-world 
liner  as  steward.  After  working  for  a  time 
In  Alexandria  as  cook's  helper  to  crusty  old 
Cholaklan,  famous  Near  East  chef,  Mardiklan 
visited  refugee  colonies  in  Genoa,  Marseilles, 
and  Venice,  where  he  pored  over  ancient 
parchments  In  an  old  Armenian  monastery, 
absorbing  the  cooking  lore  of  the  heyday  of 
Armenia's  great  kings. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Mardlkian  was  the  new 
owner  of  Coffee  Dan's,  a  few  hundred  feet 
up  O'Farrell  Street  from  the  site  of  the  cafe- 
teria where  he  first  washed  dishes  in  Ban 
Francisco.  Soon  he  had  transformed  the 
famous  old  night  spot  into  Omar  Khayy&m's, 
with  walls  done  in  soft  murals  depicting 
stanzas  from  The  Rub&ly&t.  Here  he  fea- 
tured lamb  cooked  In  more  ways  than  at  any 
other  spot  on  earth,  and  here  epicures  came 
whenever  their  travels  brought  them  nearby. 

The  trick  about  cooking  lamb,  says  Chef 
Mardlkian,  is  to  start  right  with  cuts  from 
yearling  lambs,  not  over  60  pounds  in  weight. 
You  can  tell  a  lamb's  age  by  looking  at  the 
fat;  If  It  is  pristine  white,  It  is  lamb.  If  the 
fat  Is  yellowish,  look  out;  the  butcher's  try- 
ing to  palm  off  some  mutton. 

SHISHKXBAB 

The  prize  lamb  dish  among  Armenians  and 
Americans  alike  at  Omar  Khayy&m's  is  shish 
kebab,  which  Is  to  say,  diced  squares  of  lamb 
broiled  on  skewers.  Mr.  Mardlkian  soaks  the 
pieces  of  meat  cut  in  1-lnch  cubes  from  leg 
of  lamb  In  sherry  for  several  hours  before 
skewering  them  alternately  with  slices  of 
onion  and  green  pepper.  Then  he  salts  and 
peppers  them  and  adds  a  dash  of  origan 
herb,  before  broiling  them  over  a  charcoal 
Are. 

"When  I  first  opened  Omar  Khayyim's.  1 
was  compelled  to  break  ray  Boy  bcout  vow 
not  to  tell  a  lie."  Mr.  Mardiklan  confesses. 
"My  patrons  would  come  in  and  tell  me  they 
wanted  this  shish  kebab,  but.  no,  no,  they 
cannot  eat  lamb.  'All  right,  I  will  make  It  out 
of  beef,'  I  would  tell  them.  After  they  had 
eaten  the  shish  kebab  with  great  relish.  I 
would  say.  'I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  fooled  you. 
What  you  ate  was  lamb.'  I  had  to  do  that  at 
first  to  get  some  people  to  eat  lamb." 

PILATT 

Along  with  shish  kebab,  the  chef  serves 
pilaff,  which  is  made  either  of  rice  or  of  proc- 
essed wheat  called  bulghour.  This  Is  made 
by  braising  three  cupfuls  of  dry  rice  (or 
bulghciu-)  in  a  quarter  pound  of  butter  for 
6  to  10  minutes  in  a  pan  that  can  be  covered 
and  put  in  the  oven.  When  the  rice  Is  a 
delicate  brown,  add  six  cupfuls  of  clear  broth 
(beef,  veal,  or  chicken),  cover  and  bake  in 
oven  at  375°  for  30  minutes.  Then  stir  the 
pilaff,  cook  10  minutes  more;  whereupon  you 
have  a  delicacy  the  Armenians  tise  to  com- 
plement almost  all  of  their  lamb  dishes. 

The  rest  of  the  leg  of  lamb,  after  the  cubes 
for  shish  kebab  are  cut,  is  ground  raw  at 
Omar  Khayy&ms  for  Victory  garden  dolma. 
Dolmas  (meaning  "stuffed  ")  are  another  way 
to  make  your  meat  go  further.  Any  cut  of 
fresh  meat,  ground,  can  be  used.  Mix  1 
pound  of  ground  lamb  with  one-half  cupful 
of  dry  cooked  rice,  two  chopped  onions  and 
lou  of  parsley,  ons  large  chopped  fresh  to- 


mato, or  half  a  small  can  of  tomato  sauce, 
salt,  and  paper.  Stuff  the  mlxtxire  into  pep- 
pers, tomatoes,  zucchini,  or  yellow  squash 
and  put  In  covered  baking  pan.  Cover  bot- 
tom of  pan  with  water  and  bake  In  a  moder- 
ate oven  for  1  hour. 

DOLMA8 

This,  says  Mr.  Mardlkian.  Is  a  war  dish  for 
four  hungry  people  with  everything  in  It; 
meat,  vegetables,  starch,  appetizing  colors  and 
odors,  and  a  natural  gravy  that  you  can't 
resist.  If  you  don't  have  these  vegetables, 
dolmas  can  be  made  with  cabbage  leaves 
which  have  been  parboiled,  the  same  mixture 
rolled  into  them  like  enchiladas,  placed  in 
tightly  covered  pot.  C3over  with  water,  and 
let  It  steam.  Ordinary  mint,  tarragon,  mar- 
joram, or  anything  from  your  herb  garden 
will  add  zest  to  dolmas.  And,  Mr.  Mardiklan 
tips  us  off,  if  your  neighbors  complain  about 
the  cabbage  aroma.  Just  drop  a  whole  walnut 
Into  the  water  while  your  cabbage  is  cooking. 

MISOV   SPANNAK 

Then  there  Is  mlsov  spannak.  Mlsov  means 
with  meat  and  spannak  Is  the  lowly  spinach. 
Braise  until  brown  1  pound  of  shoulder  of 
lamb,  cut  up  as  for  stew,  then  add  1  cupful  of 
sliced  onions  and  cook  slowly  for  15  minutes. 
Next,  add  2  pounds  of  cleaned  spinach,  1  cUp- 
ful  tomato  Juice  or  sauce,  salt  and  pepper, 
add  1  cupful  of  water.  Cover  and  cook  for 
1  hour,  or  until  meat  is  tender,  and  there's 
yotir  meal  In  1  dish.  Mlsov  spannak  Is  not 
only  a  vitamin  food,  but  It  is  so  delicious,  Mr. 
Mardiklan  assures  us,  that  If  people  are  not 
looking,  we  will  be  dunking  our  bread  in  the 
Juice  to  get  the  last  drop.  "Always  be  sure  to 
braise  your  meat  in  tbe  same  pot  you  are 
going  to  cook  the  complete  meal  in,"  he  adds. 
"Then  you  are  sure  to  retain  that  brown, 
roasty  flavor  that  is  most  delicious." 

MISOV    SKMPOOO 

A  variation  worth  trying  is  mlsov  sempoog, 
which  Is  eggplant  stew.  In  place  of  the  spin- 
ach, use  a  pounds  of  cubed  eggplant.  1  cupful 
of  canned  tomatoes  (or  one-half  pound  of 
fresh  tomatoes),  1  teaspoonful  paprika,  and 

3  cupfuls  of  water.    Cook  for  1  hotir. 

TtnatJ  cujiv 
Another  meal-ln-one  dish  Mr.  Mardlkian 
enthuses  about  is  turlu  gujev.  which  is  a 
combination  stew,  and  the  most  popular  dish 
In  the  Balkan  and  Caucasian  lands.  It  is  a 
meat  combination:  1  pound  of  shoulder  of 
lamb,  cut  In  stew  pieces,  braised  well.    Add 

4  large  sliced  onions  and  1  sliced  bell  pepper, 
and  braise  for  10  minutes  more.  Put  this 
mixture  In  roasting  pan.  Then  mix  together 
one-half  pound  of  diced  tomatoes,  one-half 
pound  of  string  beans,  one-half  pound  of 
eggplant  cut  In  2-lnch  cubes,  one-half  pound 
of  zucchini  cut  In  1-lnch  cubes,  one-quarter 
pound  of  thinly  sliced  carrots,  one-quarter 
pound  of  sliced  okra.  If  available,  and  place 
this  vegetable  mixture  over  the  meat.  Salt, 
pepper  and  sprinkle  with  paprika.  Cover 
with  water,  then  cover  roaster  tightly  and 
bake  in  a  376*  oven  for  2  hours.  The 
blended  flavors  are  superb. 

Among  the  wartime  dishes  Is  lamb  kidneys 
and  liver  brochette.  The  Idea  is  to  alternate 
pieces  of  kidney  and  liver  with  bacon  t>etween 
the  pieces  of  meat  on  the  skewer,  then  broil, 
over  charcoal  or  gas,  or  pan  fry.  If  you  do 
not  have  steel  skewers,  ask  the  butcher  for 
wooden  ones. 

"When  It  comes  to  the  Uble,  It  looks  as 
good  as  It  tastes."  says  Mr.  Mardlkian, 
"That's  Important,  because  the  eye  sees  be- 
fore tbe  mouth  tastes." 

lUDNKT  BAXm 

Another  lamb  dish  that  has  both  looks 
and  t-ste,  he  says.  U  kidney  saute  on  toast. 


It  is  easy  cocking,  too.  Cut  kidneys  Into  tiny 
cubes  Braise  in  butter  or  oil,  same  as  meat 
stew;  add  onions,  and  iwalse  a  few  mlnutea 
more  until  onions  are  soft.  Whatever  color 
or  flavor  you  desire  depends  on  what  you  add 
to  It.  For  Instance,  you  can  add  tomato 
paste  or  tomato  puree,  salt  and  pepper.  If 
you  like  gravy,  sprinkle  one  teaspoon  of  flour, 
add  a  cup  of  water,  simmer  with  cover  on. 
It  doesn't  take  very  long  for  kidney  saute, 
served  on  toast.  If  you  want  to  make  the  dish 
more  glamorous,  add  mushrooms. 

LAMB — HOW  TOU  LIKE  FT 

The  Armenians  also  bake  lamb.  They 
bake  the  breast  of  lamb,  with  only  salt  and 
pepper  for  seasoning,  in  an  oven  at  876' 
for  2  hours.  Turn  over  three  times,  or 
every  half  hour;  at  the  end  of  3  hours.  It 
comes  out  a  tantalizing  brown.  They  do  the 
same  with  leg  of  lamb  and  the  shanks,  and 
with  the  big  chops  that  come  from  the  front 
end  of  the  ribs,  except  that  In  tbe  case  of 
the  chops.  Mr.  Mardiklan  lays  them  flat  In  tbe 
pan,  with  two  sliced  onions  and  two  toma- 
toes quartered  around  them,  a  bit  of  parsley 
and  a  pinch  of  dry  herbs  over  them.  Add 
two  cupfuls  of  water.  Bake  In  oven  45  min- 
utes. Tvu'n  chops  over  and  bake  for  another 
30  minutes.  When  they  emerge  from  the 
oven,  they  give  you  a  brand  new  Idea  about 
lamb  chops. 

HAICAOAN  KXBAB 

Then  there  Is  halgagan  kebab,  baked  lamb 
In  parchment.  Take  some  shoulder  nveat, 
either  in  one  thin  slice  or  in  small  pieces, 
wrap  It  in  parchment  (a  trick  the  Armenians 
have  been  onto  for  a  thousand  years)  with  a 
piece  of  eggplant,  a  green  pepper,  a  tomato, 
and  an  onion,  season  with  salt  and  maybe  a 
bit  of  tomato  paste,  to  give  color.  Then  toss 
It  in  a  pan,  along  with  a  similar  wrapping 
for  each  person  you  want  to  serve,  and  bake 
for  a»^  hoiu^  at  350*.  Serve  It  In  the  parch- 
ment and  let  each  feaster  unroll  bis  own. 
like  a  tamale.  to  get  the  full  effect  of  the 
gravy  when  the  aromas  emerge.  This,  says 
Mr.  Mardlkian,  Is  Armenia's  favorite  dish. 


/ 


Kuri'i 


Another  popular  quick  dish  in  Armenia  la 
kuft*  which  can  be  made  with  any  kind  of 
grovmd  meat  or  a  mixture  of  several  kinds. 
It  is  in  reality,  a  glorified  lamburger.  Take 
1  pound  of  ground  lamb  (shoulder  of  lamb, 
preferably,  because  it  U  less  expensive  and 
Just  as  nutritious,  chop  up  one-half  cupful 
of  onions  very  fine  or  grind  with  meat,  then 
add  one  cup  of  bread  that  has  been  soaked 
In  water  and  tbe  water  squeezed  out.  Mix 
with  the  meat,  adding  salt  and  pepper  and 
one-quarter  cup  very  finely  chopped  parsley. 
Add  one  raw  egg. 

When  thoroughly  mixed,  make  Into  small 
patties  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  but  fUt- 
tened  cut.  The  bread  and  egg  ptiff  up  when 
the  kuftis  are  fried  in  hot  butter.  When 
browned  on  both  sides,  serve  with  rice  pilaff. 
When  you  bite  Into  a  patty,  all  the  Juices  are 
there,  and  Mr.  Mardiklan  Is  ready  to  bet  you 
never  ate  a  "burger  that  can  remotely  com- 
pare with  it. 

"The  war  ts  teaching  us  to  cook  foods  In 
eomblnatlon."  says  Mr.  Mardiklan.  "An 
average  American  dinner  conslsU  of  steaks 
or  chops,  with  two  to  fotir  vegetables,  each 
cooked  Individually.  Each  Is  a  different  op- 
eration. Bach  means  extra  pots  and  dUbes 
to  wash.  Housewives  haven't  time  for  that 
In  wartime.  So  we  will  have  to  think  and 
eook  In  comblnatloiw.  as  the  older  countries 
have  done  for  generations. 

"If  well  do  that,  we'U  eat  betur,"  be  pre- 
dicts. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  oonnwcnctrt 
n  Tm  SXNATB  OP  THS  UNTTBD  BTATIS 

Monday.  December  4  (.legislative  day  of 
Tueiday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DANAHBt  Mr.  Pretident.  In 
previous  tiuUnces  I  have  taken  oc- 
I  to  call  to  the  attention  of  Senators 
the  pablie  aenrlee  rendered  by  and  the 
outatandlng  work  of  Col.  Anson  T.  Mc< 
Cook,  of  Hartford.  Conn.  He  has  been 
•tnrlnf  as  anting  aliAlnnan  of  the  foreign 
rdatlons  eomntttee  of  the  American 
Lefton.  consisting  of  Mr.  McCoolc,  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Brown,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
Lou  J,  Roberts,  of  Texas.  That  com- 
mittee, under  date  of  November  18. 1944. 
completed  a  report,  submitting  recom- 
mendations to  the  Legion  executive  com- 
mittee. I  have  here  an  extract  from 
that  report,  and  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  reproduced  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

Following  the  extract.  I  ask  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Hartford  Courant  for 
November  24.  1944.  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 


crnucT  raoM  MMPCtct  or  m  roasiGN  ulatioms 
ooMMrms  or  ths  amxucan  lecion  to  ths 
mationai.  KMMCxrtm  oommittxi,  novuibib 
la.  1M4 

For  Miwral  yean  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  I7nlt«d  States  have  been  greatly  limited 
hf  war  cooditlons.-  Increasingly,  however, 
lliosa  Iteltations  are  being  removed  aa  the 
aeaa  are  cleared,  as  occuptod  nations  are  lib- 
erated, and  as  victory  draws  nearer.  Whether 
tiM  paace  U  close  at  hand  or  far  away,  we 
ilioMhl  be  giving  serious  thotight  to  three 
thing!  in  particular:  First,  the  terms  of  the 
peace:  next,  and  of  equal  importance,  what 
MOM  be  dose  to  prMerw  the  peace;  and 
flaaUy,  how  we  and  other  nations  are  to  live 
under  the  peace.  Conditions  aU  over  the 
earth  have  greatly  changed,  and  the  United 
States  Itself  has  changed  both  in  lU  internal 
afaiTS  and  In  lu  world-outlook.  Other  na- 
tions are  giving  intensive  study  to  the  future, 
and  we  also  must  lock  ahead  If  we  are  to 
carry  out  our  serious  responsibilities  and 
vast  opportunities  In  the  new  fields  that  lie 
before  lis. 

As  to  the  peace  Itself,  every  dtlzen  wtahaa 
It  to  be  Just  and  lasting.  The  only  way  to 
achieve  sxjch  a  peace,  howeTer.  aa  the  Amerl- 
eaa  X<sgtao  often  has  pointed  out.  te  to  win 
the  war  so  thoroughly  that  there  can  be  no 
donbt  about  it  in  the  mliuls  of  the  aggres- 
sors. And  yet.  obvious  as  that  proposition 
Is,  we  repeat  It  at  this  time  because  skUlful 
and  fanatical  German  resistance  and  the 
rigors  of  winter  are  lending  weight  to  the 
propaganda  of  sppsassment.  The  vast  mm- 
Jorlty  of  parents  of  our  boys  in  the  service, 
•agar  as  they  are  for  the  end  of  bloodshed, 
prefer  to  see  it  through,  knowing  that  any 
premature  armistice  would  be  the  twislssi 
calamity  that  aouid  occur.  To  yield  to  that 
temputlon  wmild  simply  lay  the  foundations 
of  another  war  and  be  grossly  unfair  to  those 
who  are  lighting  this  war.  The  enemy,  by  a 
policy  of  terrorism,  is  trying  to  obtain  a 
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peace  by  negotiation 
that  opportunity. 

The  architecture  of  the 
nature  of  things,  be 
wUl  call  for  the  clearest 
None  stand  higher  today  ix 
ence,  economics,  law, 
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those  who  wore  their 
the  First  World  War.  They 
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It  Is  logical,  therefore,  as 
Chicago   convention,   that 
called  upon  to  serve  amonf 
the  peace,  not  as 
group  t>ut  ss  especially 
ter.  experience,  and  foresight 
the  citizens  of  our  great 

Ths  tsnns  of  the  peace 
finite  variety  of  subjects. 
will  be  the  nature  of  the 
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It  is  easentUl  that  both 
their  dealre  for  another 
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While  all  are  agreed  upon 
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The   Japanese   are   the 
Orient.    They  should  be 
Ion.     Meanwhile  we  must 
fullest  support  in  resisting 

An  enduring  peaes  cannot 
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American  Legion,  at  Its 
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free  and  sovereign  nations 
whatever  force  may  be 
world  peace  and  prevent  a 
Clearly  that  force  must 
and  readily  available,  but 
It  may  become  soft  or 
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gest  the  analogy  of  a  great  fire  department, 
where  smaller  mobile  units  act  quickly  to 
quench  the  beglimlngs  of  trouble  while  larger 
reserves  await  the  decision  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities. Such  decisions  can  be  promptly 
made  without  disregarding  constitutional 
safeguards  or  surrendering  those  liberties 
which  we  are  resolved  to  preserve.  There  Is 
no  inconsistency  between  promptitude  and 
due  deliberation.  The  key  is  to  be  found 
in  an  alert,  well-informed  public  opinion. 
No  force  can  be  effective  without  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion:  no  sabotage  will 
be  possible  in  the  face  of  It.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  American  Legion  should 
take  the  lead  in  stimulating  a  sound  and 
vigilant  public  interest  In  foreign  affairs; 
and  as  a  corollary,  that  secret  foreign  com- 
mitments be  avoided,  the  Govertunent  laying 
all  pertinent  facts  before  the  people  at  all 
times. 

Finally,  we  must  see  to  It  that,  after  peace 
has  come,  our  friendly  relations  with  our 
allies  be  continued.  This  does  not  imply  any 
subservience  to  them,  nor  any  disregard  of 
our  own  Interests.  As  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  has  pointed  out,  trade  rivalries 
already  exist.  Healthy  competition  Is  wholly 
consistent  with  friendliness.  In  interna- 
tional affairs,  as  in  business,  one  can  be  fair 
and  yet  alert;  while  indirection  Is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.  Such 
vital  problems  to  us  as  the  development  of 
International  communication  and  transpor- 
tation by  sea  and  by  air  should  be  studied 
and  squarely  faced  without  delay.  At  the 
same  time  our  diplomatic,  business,  and  per- 
sonal relationships  with  our  good  neighbors 
of  the  Americas  and  with  all  friendly  nations 
should  constantly  be  strengthened.  Above 
all,  and  at  all  times,  we  must  ourselves  re- 
main strong  and  free  if  we  are  to  lead  the 
world  back  to  freedom  and  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  J\ut  and  lasting  peace. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Courant  of  November  34, 
1944] 

SECUUTT    THBOUGB    rOSESIGHT 

The  foreign  relations  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  dif"Usslon  of  how  to  imple- 
ment effectively  "an  association  of  free  and 
sovereign  nations  •  •  •  to  maintain 
world  peace  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
war" — a  proposition  advocated  by  the  last 
three  national  conventions  of  the  Legion. 
The  committee  earnestly  desires  to  retain 
for  America  Its  constitutional  safeguards,  and 
holds  that  there  "is  no  inconsistency  between 
promptitude  and  dtw  deliberation"  in  futurs 
moves  to  head  off  an  aggressor  nation. 

Basically  the  Legion's  plan  rests  upon  two 
factors.  The  first  is  an  international  force 
composed  of  small  units  from  the  several  na- 
tions in  the  association  of  nations.  Their  use 
by  the  security  council,  to  use  the  terminol- 
ogy of  the  United  Nations,  should  be  specifi- 
cally limited  in  the  agreement  ratified  by 
the  Senate  to  situations  that  would  not  com- 
mit this  Nation  to  an  all-out  war.  Here  is 
a  possible  way  of  meeting  the  constitutional 
requirement  that  only  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  involve  us  in  war. 

Immediately  the  question  arises  as  to  ths 
efficacy  of  this  plan  for  employing  only  des- 
ignated forces.  The  full  answer  lies  In  re- 
cent history.  Obviously  the  German  aggres- 
sions against  the  Buhr.  Austria,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia were  not  oonjiu-ed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Indeed.  Hitler  halted  his  forces 
invading  Atistrla  for  a  fuU  day  to  see  whether 
Ftance  and  Britain  were  going  to  protest  or 
to  order  punitive  action.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Russia's  plea  at  that  Ume  for 
eoUectlve  security  action  went  xinheeded  to 
Paris,  London,  and  Washington. 

In  that  crisis  an  association  of  nations 
with  even  a  limited  military  force  at  Its 
command,  plus  the  probability  that  Euro- 
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pean  natfona  would  have  ordered  a  general 
mobilization,  might  have  deterred  Hitler.  If 
not,  then  even  the  plenary  power  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  Involve  its  member  nations 
in  total  war  would  probably  have  been 
equally  Ineffective.  Nor  were  the  aggressive, 
greedy  policies  of  Italy  or  Japan  Immediately 
translated  into  attacks  by  their  military 
forces. 

The  second  factor  in  the  Legion  commit- 
tee's plan  is  "an  alert,  well-informed  public 
opinion."  Obvloxisly  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  cannot  forever  maintain 
theoiselves  as  great  armed  camps.  But  po- 
tentially powerrul  nations  must  be  mentally 
prepared  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  curb 
aggressor  nations.  How  effective  would  any 
nation  be  in  a  war  that  public  opinion  did 
not  support?  "Dus  deliberation"  before  de- 
claring war  does  not  necessarily  mean  disas- 
trous delay.  If  ons  nation  appears  to  be 
embarking  on  an  aggressive  policy,  the  other 
nations  should  be  warned.  The  peoplss  of 
these  nations  would  then  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept war  as  an  instrument  of  defense  against 
aggression. 

The  stigma  of  foolish  blindness  rests  upon 
those  powers  that  saw  Germany  boastfully 
rearm,  yet  did  nothing  about  It.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  "prompti- 
tude and  due  deliberation"  if  the  Interna- 
tional cards  are  laid  face  upward  on  the  table 
and  properly  evaluated.  The  present  catas- 
trophe has  swept  over  the  world  not  because 
there  was  no  central  agency  to  employ  force 
Immediately,  but  becavise  not  even  those  na- 
tions that  might  have  acted  effectively  did 
anything. 

The  demand  for  six-shooter  trigger-aotlon 
by  the  Security  Council  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  overemphasized.  Force  must  t% 
available,  and  the  will  to  use  it  must  exist. 
But  any  association  of  nations,  call  it  what 
you  will,  may  well  become  the  breeding 
ground  for  war  xmless  it  has  the  foresight 
with  which  to  perceive  a  national  trend  to- 
ward aggression,  and  the  boldness  to  expose 
It  forthrlghtly.  Through  such  a  coxirse  the 
member  nations  would  be  mentally  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  if  need  be,  and  might 
properly  gear  their  economy  for  war.  In  the 
past  we  have  not  deliberated  sufficiently  be- 
fore betog  faced  with  a  fait  accompli. 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  4. 1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  which  is  one  of 
my  regular  wetkly  radio  broadcasts, 
which  are  put  on  the  air  each  week  on 
the  following  schedule:  Station  WSOO, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1240  on  your  dial, 
Saturdays  at  12  to  12:15  central  war 
time;  WMAM.  Marinette-Menominee, 
570  on  your  dial,  Sundays  at  6  to  6:15 
central  war  time:  and  WDBC,  Escanaba, 
1490  on  your  dial.  Wednesdays,  12  to 
12:15  central  war  time: 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  In  my  broadcast  of 
a  weeks  ago.  I  have  had  letters  from  soldiers 
serving  in  battle  areas— who  have  served 
overseas  for  more  than  2  years— of  which  ths 
foUowlng  U  typical: 


-BzAM  Sa:  I  am  writing  this  from  a  fox 
hole,  on  the  front  lines  to  Germany  to  hopes 
that  it  may  be  given  a  little  conslderaUon. 
"I  have  been  with  the  Ntoth  Division  over 
4  years,  and  have  spent  2  of  them  overseaa. 
I  have  fought  in  Africa.  S'.clly.  France.  Bel- 
glum,  and  now  Germany.  During  my  2  years 
overseas,  I  have  never  been  sick,  and  never 
mlssrri  a  dsy  of  battle,  although  I  mas  slight- 
ly wounded  once.  I  am  the  only  one  in  my 
company  with  such  a  record.  I  have  put  175 
days  on  ths  front  line,  and  have  always 
worked  with  machine  gtms.  I  came  over- 
seas as  a  section  leader,  then  a  platoon  ser- 
geant, then  first  sergeant,  and  2  months  ago 
was  given  a  battlefield  promotion  to  second 
lieutenant.  So  at  the  present  time  I  am  a 
machine  gun  platoon  leed?r. 

"I  have  heard  of  routton.  but  it  has  never 
been  applied  in  thU  outfit.  All  the  cfllcers 
and  enlisted  men  of  thU  outfit  with  a  record 
similar  to  mine  could  be  relieved  and  hardly 
missed  as  there  are  such  a  few. 

"The  Air  Corps  has  missions — 60  or  75 
missions  and  the  boys  go  home  for  a  fur- 
lough. I  sincerely  believe  that  a  doughboy 
on  the  front  line.  In  24  hours,  completes  a 
mission.  Therefore,  I  have  175  missions  to 
my  credit. 

"Any  consideration  given  this  letter  wUl 
be  greatly  appreciated." 

And  then  I  have  had  letters  also  from 
parents  and  wives  of  servicemen  asking 
whether  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  I 
could  help  their  sons  or  husbands  being  re- 
turned to  this  country.  I  have  informed  my 
correspondents,  frankly,  that  to  matters  6t 
transfer  or  return,  I,  aa  a  clvUlan.  even 
though  your  Representative,  have  no  author- 
ity to  Interfere  stoce  such  problems  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  military  authorities, 
charged  with  the  successful  prosecution  of 
our  war  effort.  And,  we  all  agree,  they  are 
doing  a  swell  Job. 

However.  I  have  agato  taken  up  thU  sub- 
ject with  the  Army  General  Staff  and  recently 
was  handed  an  outline  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's policies  governing  the  return  of  sol- 
diers to  the  United  States  from  overseas. 
Believing  that  you.  my  listeners,  will  be 
much  Interested  in  this  relMse,  I  shaU  today 
quote  same  to  you.  as  follows: 

"The  War  Department's  policies  and  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  return  to  thU 
country  of  soldiers  with  considerable  service 
overseaa,  as  well  as  the  effectiveness  of  the 
application  of  these  policies  and  procedures, 
have  recently  been  thoroughly  reexamined  by 
the  General  Staff  Division,  which  is  charged 
with  the  responsibUity  tor  such  matters. 
This  most  recent  analysis  of  the  subject, 
which  has  been  continuously  studied  stoce 
the  beglnntog  of  the  war.  establishes  conclu- 
sively that  the  number  of  men  now  being 
brought  back  to  this  country  each  month 
is  the  maximum  that  can  be  returned  with- 
out endangertog  the  success  of  our  military 
operations. 

"At  the  present  time,  mUltary  personnel 
vho  have  been  overseas  for  long  periods  may 
be  returned  to  this  country  for  rehabUlta- 
tlon.  recuperation,  and  recovery  tinder  three 
different  situations.  Reduction  in  the  sice 
of  our  forces  In  areas  where  further  threats 
from  the  enemy  are  not  anticipated  has  per- 
mitted the  return  of  some  men.  Others  are 
being  sent  back  to  this  country  on  temporary 
duty  for  a  period  of  rest,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  they  are  returned  to  their  proper 
stations  overseas.  Under  the  third  situation, 
overseas  personnel  are  returned  to  this  coun- 
try on  rotation,  which  means  that  they  are 
relieved  from  their  overseas  assignment  and 
are  reassigned  to  other  duties  after  their 
return  to  this  country. 

"In  actual  practice,  the  extent  to  which 
able-bodied  soldiers  may  be  returned  from 
overseas  theaters  either  for  temporary  duty 
or  on  routlon  is  dependent  upon  operational 


factors  of  a  pordy  military  nature.  Botdtan 
who  are  capable  of  further  useful  ssrrlos  te 
overseas  theaters  may  be  returned  to  this 
country  only  if  trained  replacements  ars 
available  to  take  their  place  or  if  the  total 
strength  of  ths  command  can  bs  reduced 
either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

"Earlier  to  the  war.  the  ahortage  of  ship- 
ping space  was  perhaps  the  most  critical 
factor  restricting  the  number  of  soldiers  that 
cou:d  be  returned.  WhUe  the  situation  U  not 
now  so  acute  as  formerly,  the  availabtUty  of 
transporUtlon  still  imposes  a  very  dc0nlta 
oeiUng  upon  the  numt>er  of  soldicts  that 
can  be  exchanged  twtween  this  country  and 
the  overseas  tbsatars.  In  this  connection,  tt 
must  be  emphasised  that  available  shipping 
space  Is  urgently  required  for  the  trann>or- 
utlon  from  the  Unltsd  8Ut«s  to  overseaa 
commands  of  msn.  supplies,  and  equipment, 
to  increase  the  striking  force  that  can  be 
brcugbt  against  our  enemies  and  to  maintain 
tmiu  already  overseas  at  fighting  strcngtii. 
Consequently,  only  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  such  outward-bound  shipping 
space  can  be  utUised  for  the  transportation 
of  men  to  overseas  commands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  replacing  able-bodied  soldiers  to  be 
returned  to  this  country.  It  miut  be  em- 
phasized that  shipping  limitations  for  ths 
most  part  affect  the  movement  of  persotUMl 
to  oversess  theaters  rather  than  the  return  of 
personnel  from  the  theaters. 

"A  second  and  more  Important  restriction 
is  imposed  by  the  time  consumed  and  ths 
personnel  required  in  the  execution  of  the 
respectivs  plans.  Far  from  being  a  simple 
matter  of  a  man-for-man  exchange,  with  no 
resulting  loss  to  the  Army,  the  return  of  sol- 
diers to  this  country  actually  deprives  ths 
Army  of  the  use  of  many  times  the  number 
being  retvuned.  This  Imporunt  considera- 
tion is  explatoed  In  more  detaU  to  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"As  previously  stated,  soldiers  returned  on 
temporary  duty  are  ultimately  sent  bsck  to 
the  overseas  commund  from  which  they 
came.  They  are  not  replaced  while  they  are 
away.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  strength  oC 
the  command  is  reduced  during  their  ab- 
sence and  the  degree  to  which  this  plan  can 
be  utUiaed  is  limited  by  the  number  of  men 
that  can  be  spared  without  impairing  the 
ability  of  the  organisation  to  perform  lU 
miUtary  missions.  As  a  result  of  the  time 
required  in  traveling  the  distance  to  and 
from  the  theater,  to  proceeding  to  homes 
from  ports  of  debarkation  and  return,  to- 
gether with  the  time  required  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soldier  for  shipment  from  tha 
theater  and  for  return  to  the  theater,  each 
individual,  to  order  to  spend  30  days  at  home, 
is  absent  from  hia  unit  for  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 4  months.  In  other  words,  ths 
return  of  a  given  number  of  men  under  this 
plan  each  month  results  in  at  least  four 
times  that  number  being  Immobilized  Insofar 
as  useful  military  service  is  concerned. 

"In  order  to  tocreaae  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel who  may  be  returned  to  this  country 
from  overseas  above  the  maximum  permit- 
ted under  the  temporary  duty  plan  discussed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  War  D?part- 
ment  has  esUbllshed  a  rotation  policy.  Under 
the  ToUtlon  plan,  a  trained  replacement  for 
each  Individual  returned  to  the  United  SUtea 
must  be  furnished  the  overseas  commander. 
The  number  that  can  be  so  returned,  there- 
fore. Is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  re- 
placemenu  that  can  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose.  As  U  well  known,  a  large  pro- 
porUon  of  our  Army  is  today  already  over- 
seas. Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  there  re- 
main considerable  numbers  of  men  to  thia 
country  often  results  In  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  replacements  for  rotation  pur- 
poses ars  plentiful,  llie  exact  opposits  la 
the  case.  As  a  restdt  of  a  carefully  planned 
program  instituted  early  this  year  and  now 
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J  conplcUon.  ovwhMd  UuUlUtlons  In 
una  country  v  prwtatly  operated  almost 
ueluaivdy  by  p«r«aon«l  wbo  taav*  already 
ted  mwaaai  »ernct  or  who  are  not  physically 
qtwltftcd  for  such  acrvte*  or  by  members  of 
ih»  WAC.  Conaequently.  theaa  InatallaUooa 
vUl  b«  able  to  provide  very  few  men  for 
nplacamenu  m  the  future.  By  far  the  great 
oialorlty  at  aoldlwa  In  the  United  SUtes  who 
are  pbjalcally  qoallfted  for  overscaa  eervlee 
either  are  aaalgiied  to  orfanliationa  which  are 
receiving  team  training  preparatory  to  early 
ahlpmcnt  ovcrseaa  as  unlt«  or  they  are  re- 
eeivw^  Individual  training  preparatory  to 
•hipaant  overseaa  as  replacemsnts  tor  battle 
loaaea.  that  la.  for  use  in  maintaining  at  full 
strength  units  already  overseas.  Neither  of 
these  groupe  can  provide  rotation  replace- 
ments without  seriously  delaying  their  con- 
templated and  scheduled  use  overseas. 

*7urthermore.  the  time  factor  mentioned 
In  conrectlon  with  the  temporary  duty  plan 
tiTTTlT**  even  greater  significance  In  the  case 
«f  tbe  rotation  procedure.  The  replacement 
for  the  man  being  returned  must  bs  procesred 
for  shipment  overseas,  transported  to  the 
theater,  and  moved  Into  his  ultimate  assign- 
ment with  a  unit.  The  returnee  mist  be 
rtisaaed  from  his  unit,  moved  to  a  port,  and 
transported  the  great  distance  Involved  back 
to  th'a  country.  He  then  travels  to  his  home. 
has  3  vreeks  of  leave,  returns  to  a  redis- 
tribution station  for  a  weeks  of  rebsblllta- 
tion.  and  ultimately  is  assigned  to  new 
duties,  which  often  require  several  weeks  of 
refresher  training.  As  a  result  between  6  and 
7  months  are  required  to  complete  the  rota- 
tion cycle.  To  e-xpress  this  differently,  the 
rettirn  cf  one  soldier  per  month  undsr  the 
rotation  plan  requiree  seven  Individuals  In  a 
continuous  replacement  status  as  Ineffec- 
twUs. 

••We  have  endesvored  strenuously  to  reduce 
the  time  elements  involved  in  t>oth  the  tem- 
porary c:uty  and  roUtion  plans,  but  the  prac- 
tlcel  factors  Involved  have  not  permitted  us 
to  date  to  reduce  the  times  required  below 
those  given  above.  However,  the  families  of 
our  soldlrrs  may  be  assured  thst  the  War 
Department  will  continue  Its  efforts  to  effect 
all  feasible  reductions  tn  these  cycles. 

"Under  the  procedures  deecribed  above,  wa 
are  cu-rently  returning  to  this  country  ap- 
pradaaately  30.000  men  per  month.  To  ac- 
eoBipitoh  this  result,  we  must  tmmoblllae  4 
to  T  times  th's  number,  or  the  equivalent  of 
t  to  14  divisions.  F^r  every  man  that  we 
MM  to  this  number  being  returned,  the  Army 
VDUM  loee  the  effective  use  of  from  4  to  T 
MMltlonal  soldiers.  We  simply  do  not  have 
the  men  to  Increase  sutaBtantlally  the 
number  now  being  returned  and  at  the  same 
time  to  continue  to  proeecute  the  war  Tlg- 
oroxzaiy  to  an  early  conclusion. 

"When  quotas,  established  with  due  con- 
sideration for  the  limiting  factors  discussed 
herein,  are  allotted  to  the  various  overseas 
commanders,  the  selection  of  the  Individuals 
to  be  returned  under  the  quotas  becomes 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  suthorltles  In 
the  theater.  The  determination  of  the  In- 
dividuals to  be  returned  Is  based  entirely 
upon  local  conditions,  with  proper  consider- 
ation being  given  to  such  factors  as  the 
Imfth  of  time  that  the  Individuals  have 
■sin J  In  an  overseas  command,  whether  or 
not  they  are  keymen  In  their  xmlt.  the  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  they  perform,  their 
Importance  In  relation  to  the  accomplishment 
of  their  tinlfs  military  mission,  and  the  mo- 
rale of  the  individuals  In  the  unit.  Including 
tiM  extent  cf  rebuilding  of  mind  and  body  re- 
quired. Special  consideration  Is  given  to 
men  who  have  t>een  engaged  In  arduous  and 
hazardous  service. 

Tt  should  be  emphasised  that,  while  some 
thaafr  commanders  have  provided  that 
msmbeis  of  their  command  must  serve  a 
certain  period  before  they  may  be  considered 
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for  rettum  to  this  eounti  f 
spsctfled   minimum  perlo< 
ths  individuals  eligibility 
for  retarn  within  the 
discussed.     In  no  instanc  i 
assured  that  hs  will  be 
he  has  served  for  s  stated 
be  emphasized  that  since 
dlvlduals  is  based  upon 
which  can  be  properly 
authorities  on  the  scene 
cannot  justifiably  initiate 
the  return  of  any  vpeciOc 
the  operation  of  these  pro< 
cut  exception,  has  decline< 

"The  War  Department 
emphaslsee   lis   contlnuin  ; 
return  of  our  scldlers  from 
fuUy  appreciative  of  the 
for  their  return.    Our 
to  those  of  the  soldiers 
and  friends  who  desire 
employed  to  effect  their 
practicable    date.    The 
have  rec3iTed  and  will 
our  closest  attention 
of  our  soldiers  in  overseas 
fully  watched  and  all 
are  being  taken  within 
vlate  the  effects  of  long 
this  coimtry.     Specifically 
imlts   and    Individuals   ai 
tiUTied  to  rest  camps  Icca 
within  the  theater  where 
recuperate  from  combat 
provements  In  our  present 
possible,  they  will  be 
Our  plans,  however,  mua< 
tinue  to  be  controlled  by 

From  the  foregoing  we 
War  Department  Is  doing 
Its  power  to  return  those 
length  overseas  as  prompt 
the  successful  war  effort  of 
receives  first  consideration 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ( OCHRAN 

or  Missotr  u 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RK  RBSS^rTATIVES 

Monday.  D^cemb^r  4,  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mi.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Marcellus  C.  Sheild.  Cl(  rk  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House, 
will  soon  retire. 

In  the  Washington  fttar  of  Sunday, 
Dscember  S.  1944.  Mr.  WUl  P.  Kennedy 
has  a  veiy  interesting  ai  tide.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy is  the  dean  of  t  le  House  Press 
Gallery,  among  the  members  now  on 
active  duty.  He  has  known  Mr.  Sheild 
over  a  long  period  of  ye  irs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speake  r.  under  the  per- 
mission granted  me,  I  ii  dude  in  my  re- 
marks the  article  referr*  d  tc: 


service  for  the 
only  establishes 
to  be  considered 
limitations  previously 
can  a  soldier  be 
resumed  as  soon  as 
It  must  also 
selection  of  In- 
consideratlons 
evaluated  only  by  the 
War  Department 
action  icoklrg  to 
I  adlvldual  through 
«dures  and.  wlth- 
to  do  so. 
reiterates  and  re- 
interest   In   the 
overseas.    We  are 
Impelling  reasons 
conform  closely 
I  nd  their  families 
every  means  be 
return  at  the  earliest 
p  roblems     involved 
c<  ntinue   to   receive 
Thejbealth  and  morale 
theaters  are  care- 
practicable  measures 
theaters  to  alle- 
ervice  away  from 
where  practicable, 
periodically    re- 
ed in  quiet  areas 
may  relax  and 
conditions.    If  Im- 
>rocedures  become 
promptly, 
necessarily  con- 
liltary  necessity." 
n  appreciate  the 
•verythlrg  within 
have  served  at 
y  as  possible,  but 
necessity  p>roperly 
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(By  WUl  P.  Kennedy) 
Wednesday,  when  the 
bill  for  the  present  sessiofi 
the  House  floor.  Appropr 
members  will  pay  tribute 
year  service  of  the  commltt^ 
C.  SheUd.  who   Is  retlrlni 
felicitate  the  House  on 
enced  successor  In  John 


o 


Bst  appropriation 

la  brought  onto 

i  Ulons  Committee 

the  efficient  37- 

clerk.  Marcellus 

January  1,  and 

leaving  an  ezperi- 

Pugh.  who  has 


worked  in  closs  cooperation  with  Mr.  Sheild 
for  that  entire  period. 

Chairman  Cannon  Intends  to  open  the  ob- 
servance when  the  House  reaches  the  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill,  which  Is  the  first 
deficiency  bill  in  more  than  25  years  on  which 
Mr.  Sheild  did  not  serve  as  clerk,  and  the 
first  of  which  Mr.  Pugh  has  been  in  complete 
charge. 

Mr.  Cannon,  who  has  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  both  Mr.  Sheild  and  Mr.  Pugh.  as 
parliamentarian  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee member  for  well  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  said  yesterday  it  will  be  hard  for 
him  to  "see  Mark  quit  us."  He  hopes  to  In- 
duce him  to  continue  as  a  committee  coun- 
selor for  many  years,  he  said. 

toss  TO  COVXRNMENT 

-He  is  the  most  valuable  man  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, except  President  Roosevelt."  said 
Mr.  Cannon.  "He  has  had  a  more  profound 
Influence  on  Government  affairs  than  any 
other  man.  His  less  would  be  Irreparable  on 
the  Hill  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  John 
Pugh,  whose  long  experience  and  great  abil- 
ity fit  him  incomparably  to  carry  on. 

"On  this  first  bill  which  he  as  clerk  In 
complete  charge  brings  on  the  floor,  he  has 
shown  Congress  that  be  is  the  right  man  to 
bz  named  Mr.  Sheild's  successor.  We  appre- 
ciate Mark  Sheild's  v.-anting  to  quit  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  know  that  In 
the  writing  he  Intends  to  do  he  will  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  history.  His  with- 
drawal will  be,  however,  a  great  loss  to  the 
Government.  No  one  knows  the  flscal  affairs 
of  the  Nation  and  the  history  and  details  of 
appropriation  as  Mark  does. 

"he  Is  a  wonder'ul  man.  There  has  never 
been  a  word  of  criticism  or  a  thought  cf  doubt 
About  him.  He  has  been  especially  gifted 
with  good  common  sense,  which  has  mads 
him  most  valuable  to  the  country." 

It  was  the  late  Representative  Ja-nes  A. 
Tawney.  of  Minnesota,  one  of  the  great  chair- 
men of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  wha 
brought  Mark  Slielld  from  his  home  in 
Winona,  Minn.,  to  work  at  the  Capitol.  He 
went  on  the  pay  roll  on  January  1.  1908.  as 
successor  to  the  late  Kennedy  Rady.  as  assist- 
ant committee  clerk  to  James  C.  Courts.  On 
Mr.  CourU'  death  in  1916.  Mr.  Sheild  was 
sppclnted  chief  clerk  by  Chairman  John  J. 
Pltigerald  of  New  York,  and  has  held  the  past 
tver  since  under  12  successive  chairmanships. 

THinO  TO  HOLB  CUOIKSinP 

Ee  Is  the  third  person  to  hold  the  clerkship 
since  the  committee  was  established  in  186S. 

In  1907,  In  the  S  xtieth  Congress,  he  han- 
dled the  billion  dollar  budget,  which  aroused 
the  country  but  led  to  the  observation— "We 
have  a  billion  dollar  country."  Many  times 
Mr.  3helld"s  services  have  been  lauded  in 
the  House  by  chairmen. 

In  January  1938.  veteran  employees  at  the 
Capitol  gave  a  luncheon  In  tribute  to  B«r. 
Sheild  on  his  completion  of  30  years  of  serv- 
ice. They  are  again  planning  to  give  him 
^hearty  "send-off." 

J  Mr.  Fufh  Is  a  native  of  Washington.  He 
has  spent  42  years  In  the  Government  service 
and  has  been  senior  assistant  to  Blr.  Sheild 
since  March  15.  1920.  following  the  Institution 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  System.  His 
entire  Federal  service  has  been  in  connection 
with  budgetary,  flscal,  and  appropriation 
legislation. 

Mr.  Pugh  served  In  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  17  years,  starting  his 
service  during  the  first  term  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Du-lng  the  last  7  years 
he  was  the  Navy's  budget  officer.  In  1913 
when  the  Democrats  took  control  in  Congress. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  detailed  Mr. 
Pugh  to  the  Senate  to  assist  with  naval 
appropriations  tmder  both  Senators  Tillman 
and  Claude  Swanaon.  later  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.    Then  he  was  for  2  years  with  ths 
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Bouse  Navol  Affairs  Committee  when  the 
Republican  Chairman  Thomas  8.  Butler  took 
charge. 

HAKDLED  NAVT  BILLS 

Since  1920.  with  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr  Pvigh  has  handled  all  Navy  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  a  great  part  of  the  time 
all  military  appropriation  bills  also.  For 
8  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  subcommittee  In 
charge  of  District  budget  me:isures.  While 
he  was  with  the  Navy  Department  he  came 
before  the  Hotise  committee  with  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Nav>-.  and  also  accompanied  with  Secretary 
Daniels  and  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

During  the  last  4  years  the  bills  that  passed 
through  Mr.  Pugh's  hands  for  appropriations 
for  both  the  Navy  and  Army  aggregate  more 
than  for  the  entire  expsnscs  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  purposes  up  to  that  time.  The 
wartime  total  is  in  excess  of  $316,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Sheild  said  yesterday  he  had  made  It  a 
point  not  to  tender  his  resignation  until  he 
was  certain  that  Mr.  Pugh  would  be  named  as 
his  successor. 

Mr.  Pugh  said:  "What  would  give  me  the 
greatest  happiness  would  be  to  have  Mr. 
Sheild  continue  with  the  committee.  I  had 
always  expected  that  he  and  I  would  termi- 
nate our  service  together.  I  never  contacted 
any  man  In  the  Federal  service  so  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Federal  finances  as  Mark 
Sheild.  No  one  can  fill  his  position  as  efa- 
ciently  as  he  has. ' 


Post-war*  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


KON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
already  evident  that  a  fight  will  be  made 
In  these  legislative  Halls  to  reduce  the 
tonnage  as  well  as  the  number  of  the 
ships  that  compose  our  great  merchant 
marine  Just  as  soon  as  the  great  war  in 
which  we  ai-e  now  engaged  is  over,  an 
eventuality  which,  if  successful,  will  con- 
stitute another  tragic  episode  in  the 
maritime  history  of  our  country. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute 
something  toward  arousing  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  dangers  to  our  merchant  fleet  which 
lie  ahead,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  most  timely  editorial  entitled.  "Post- 
war Shipping,"  which  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  November 
20,  1944.  may  be  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Ricord  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remarks. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  have  Just  re- 
ferred, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  foUowing: 

POST-WAX  8HIPP1N0 

British  maritime  interests,  confident  of  the 
successful  and  Imminent  outcome  of  the  war 
In  Europe  and  assured  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  war  shipping  now  available 
or  building  is  sufficient  for  war  purposes,  are 
now  thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of  post- 
war commercial  shipping. 

This  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  aspiration. 

Britain  has  always  been  a  great  maritime 
nation,  and  will  properly  and  earnestly  strive 
to  be  one  again. 


With  the  war  over,  it  Is  only  logical  that 
the  British  ambition  will  be— as  the  trans- 
Atluntic  edition  of  the  London  Dally  Mall 
recently  said— to  make  the  British  merchant 
navy  "at  least  as  big  as  It  was  before  the  war 
and  as  much  bigger  as  the  nation's  trade 
enterprise  can  make  It." 

But  the  British  maritime  Interests  are  not 
thinking  solely  in  terms  of  ships  In  their 
aspirations  for  a  restored  world  maritime 
supremacy,  as  Lord  Leathers,  British  Min- 
ister of  War  Transport,  has  significantly  ac- 
knowledged. 

"In  the  running  of  ships."  he  Is  quoted  by 
the  Dally  Mail,  "the  world  must  rctiirn  to 
conditions  of  fair  competition." 

This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  American 
interest. 

Maritime  competition  In  the  post-war 
future  Is  going  to  be  larg2ly  between  America 
and  Britain. 

The  question  of  fair  competition  Involves 
several  Important  things. 

One  of  these  things  relates  to  fixed  Brit- 
ish maritime  practice  of  maintaining  ex- 
cessively low  standards  of  pay  and  crew 
quarters  in  its  merchant  navy — standards 
which  the  better -paid  and  better-equipped 
American  merchant  marine  cannot  meet  and 
wcu'.d  not  meet  If  It  could. 

There  will  never  be  a  basis  for  fair  mari- 
time competition  between  America  and 
Britain  as  long  as  British  pay  and  crew 
policy  is  kept  so  close  to  the  slave  level. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  return  to  something 
that  never  existed. 

But  there  is  another  Im-jortant  fact  bsar- 
ing  upon  the  matter  of  lair  maritime  com- 
petition. 

The  British  post-war  maritime  establish- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  government  policy,  al- 
ready formulated.  wUl  utlllee  air  transport 
In  conjunction  with  surface  cargo  and  pas- 
senger transport— on  a  world-wide  scale  and 
In  a  manner  present  American  law  forbids 
to  the  American  merchant  marine. 

It  Is  cerUlnly  not  the  fault  of  the  British 
that  there  are  shortcomings  and  stupidities 
In  American  law  governing  and  restricting 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

It  Is  strictly  our  American  fault  If  our  own 
laws  Impose  restrictions  upon  the  American 
merchant  marine  which  not  only  preclude 
any  chance  of  fair  competition  in  poet-war 
ocean  commerce  but  actually  promise  to  drive 
American  shipping  from  the  commercial 
seas. 

That  Is  what  our  present  law  will  Inevit- 
ably do. 

Ihe  British  merchant  navy  has  already 
made  fuU  plans  to  avail  ItseK  of  supple- 
mental air  transport  all  over  the  world. 

How  can  the  American  merchant  marine, 
denied  the  right  to  augment  Its  shipping  lines 
with  air  lines,  expect  to  compete  fairly  or 
at  all  with  a  TJrltlsh  maritime  establishment 
equipped  to  fly  rings  around  It  In  all  the 
markets  of  the  world? 

This  problem  is  destined  to  be  of  vital  Im- 
portance In  the  very  near  future. 

America  now  has  the  biggest  and  best 
maritime  establishment  in  the  world. 

America  has  the  productive  capacity  to 
always  have  the  biggest  and  best  maritime 
establishment  In  the  world. 

But  shortsighted  American  maritime  and 
aviation  policy  could  very  soon  and  very 
surely  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  im- 
potency  In  ocean  commercial  shipping  that 
was  ottf  humUlatlng  condition  before  the 
present  war. 

Post-war  world  trade  advantages  will  not 
be  won  by  ship  and  plane  builders  and  oper- 
ators alone,  but  by  legislative  policy  makers 

as  well.  .  _,  ,  ^.  , 

And  our  present  American  legislative  pol- 
icy. If  persisted  In.  wiU  put  our  post-war 
Ainerlcan  merchant  marine  as  far  behind  the 
British  merchant  navy  as  the  tramp  steamer 
is  behind  the  airplane. 


Promotiiif  Home  Front  Unfty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUPOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  D3cembcr  4.  1944 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  day  and  age  when  crafty  proponents 
of  European  ideologies  are  so  aggres- 
sively active  In  all  corners  of  our  coun- 
try, elements  ever  pressing  for  a  substi- 
tution of  some  totalitarian  system  of 
government  for  the  one  under  which  our 
country  has  grown,  in  the  short  space  of 
150  years,  no  time  as  you  measure  the 
lives  of  peoples,  from,  comparatively 
sj)eaking,  nothing  at  all,  to  be  the  great- 
est nation  of  liberty-loving  people  the 
world  has  ever  known,  or.  as  I  confidently 
believe,  is  ever  to  know,  no  opportunity 
should  be  overlooked  In  preaching  and 
teaching  the  American  creed,  one  of  the 
greatest  tenets  of  which  is  tolerance  in 
all  human  relationships,  public  and  pri- 
vate. 

With  this  necessity  In  mind,  I  find.  In 
glancing  through  the  columns  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  November  20. 
1844,  a  most  timel>  article  Trom  the  able 
pen  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  an  article  which 
he  has  chosen  to  entitle.  "Promoting 
Home  Front  Unity."  which  Is  well  worthy 
of  Inclusion  In  the  Record  of  this  days 
proceeding. 

V/lth  the  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  that  It  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  CoNGRCssicNa  Record  as  part  of  my 
Instant  remarks.    It  Is  the  followlns: 
raoMOTiNQ  HOMK-raoNT  vNrrT 
(By  Paul  O.  Hoffman) 
Following  Is  the  text  of  a  speech  on  tol- 
erance by  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  president  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation,  made  November  9. 
before  the  Chicago  Conference  of  ChrlsUana 
and  Jews: 

Your  speaker  arises  to  addrMi  this  mett* 
ing  with  great  humility.  Be  accepted  your 
Invitation  not  because  he  felt  qualified  to 
participate  Ui  the  program  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  It  presented  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  contribution  made  by 
the  National  Conference  of  ChrUtlans  and 
Jews  to  the  two  vital  tasks  facing  this  Na- 
tion—winning the  war  and  winning  the 
peace.  Your  contribution  has  taken  the  form 
of  promoting  unity  on  the  home  front  by 
battling  against  bigotry  and  prejudice — or 
would  It  be  better  U  I  said  batUlng  for 
tolerance. 

Tolerance,  of  course,  like  faith  and  charity 
and  similar  words  in  the  upper  semantic 
range,  conveys  various  meanings.  I  define 
It  as  mutual  respect  and  good  will  among 
people  ol  divergent  faiths  and  views.  To- 
ward this  lesser  goal  of  tolerance  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  but  we  still  have  a  long, 
long  way  to  go  to  attain  It.  Until  we  come 
much  closer  to  achieving  It,  I  propose  that 
continued  concentration  on  It  Is  In  order. 
Merely  by  being  tolerant,  we  wUl  serve  our 
country  well. 

At  this  particular  moment  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  not  only  the  dU-ect  but  also 
the  collateral  benefits  of  the  campaign  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  to  promote  religious  tolerance  ara  oC 
peculiar  significance. 
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One*  tlM  view  Is  aoeepted  that  men  of 
fcwd  will  of  all  faltbs  ahould  unite  to  fight 
rcUgloxu  bigotry.  It  follows  quite  inevitably 
that  all  Mich  men  ahould  fight  prejudice. 
Intolerance,  and  narrow  mlndednesa  in  other 
areas,  and  battle  aplnat  theae  ugly  manl- 
tatetkna  wa  must,  wharsvsr  they  may  ap- 
psar. 

First,  let  us  talk  about  the  war  situation. 
Svsn  at  the  present  time  there  is  altogether 
too  much  strile  between  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  agrlcolture,  despite  the  fact 
ttist  up  to  now  all  the  pressures  of  patrio- 
tkma  have  tended  to  repress  conflict.  Those 
piassiifw  will  continue  with  great  intensity 
untfl  after  the  collapse  of  Germany. 

At  that  tlBM  we  will  face  a  crisis. 

Too  noAny  psopla  will  feel  that  the  war 

In  too  many  casea  there  win  be  gmt  dan- 
ger that  the  Irritations,  the  antagonisms, 
•van  the  hatreds  which  have  been  held  In 
Ifliarj-  only  by  total  concentration  on  the  war 
effort  will  burst  their  boimds.  That  must 
not  happen,  because  If  we  are  to  enjoy  peace 
on  earth  the  Japansss  war  lords,  as  well  aa 
Hitler  and  his  gang,  must  be  totally  crushed. 
Now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  winning 
the  peace.  The  phrase  "winning  the  peace" 
like  tbs  word  tolerance  has  a  different  mean- 
lac  to  different  people.  To  some  it  means 
tbm  achievement  of  a  new  world  order.  To 
otlMN  It  has  a  BBOra  restricted  meaning. 
Bowevsr,  I  think  tha  OTsrwhelmmg  majority 
of  Americans  would  agree  that  we  will  have 
lost  the  peace  If,  after  this  war.  our  free 
society  here  In  America  were  to  be  replaced 
with  one  in  which  our  personal  and  political 
freedons  were  seriously  abrlc^ed.  That  may 
happen — that  can  happen  here — without  our 
being  fully  aware  that  it  Is  taking  place.  It 
can  happen  here  If  we  become  disunited.  I 
am  reminded  of  these  lines  from  John 
Stuart  Mill: 

"History  shows  that  great  economic  and 
•OTlal  farces  flow  like  a  tide  over  communl- 
tl«a  only  half  consclotis  of  that  which  la  be- 
falling tham." 

Biatarj  also  shows  qoUa  conclusively  that 
a  free  aoonomy  Is  esMBtlal  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  free  society.  From  the  dawn  of 
history  to  the  preaent  time  whenever  a  state 
takes  on  the  task  of  controlling  the  economic 
. Jtfe  of  Its  Individual  citizens  it.  concurrently, 
or  soon  thereafter,  takes  away  from  them 
•U  personal  and  political  freedom. 

The  most  recent  examples  of  this  tradl- 
tloaal  prooaas  are  Italy  and  Germany.  In 
hath  of  tbeee  countrlee  the  state  replaced  a 
free  economy  with  a  centrally  planned  econ- 
omy, and  then  by  a  series  of  decrees  took 
away  from  the  people  all  their  political  and 
Ubertlee. 
With  tbeee  esamplea  of  Italy  and  Germany 
ao  fresh  in  our  memory,  one  might  conclude 
that  under  no  clrctunstances  would  we  em- 
bark upon  any  course  that  would  take  us 
•way  from  a  free  and  toward  a  controlled 
economy.  That  conclualon  would  be  aoiind 
If  a  planned  economy  came  about  as  a  result 
of  a  ^wclfic  proposal  upon  which  we  as  cit- 
lasns  paesert  our  Judgment.  But  it  doeant 
happen  In  that  way.  In  Italy  and  Germany 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  vere  able  to  sell  fascism 
and  nasl-lsm  only  becatise  the  free  economies 
In  these  countrlee  were  not  ftmctloning  ef- 
fectively. 

Their  Black  Shirts  and  Brown  Shirts  were 
recriUted  from  maseee  of  unemployed.  The 
greatest  material  bulwark  of  a  free  society  is 
•n  economy  of  high  level  productive  employ- 
ment. 

The  Mhiwement  of  a  high  level  of  useful 
emplojBissit  In  the  post-war  period  is  a  task 
o(  9*ot  magnitude.  Useful  jobs  are  not  born 
of  ^teschas  about  full  employment,  but  can 
Oome  only  as  the  byproduct  of  an  expansion 
tn  the  Nation's  output  of  goods  and  services. 
We  can  have  job*  eoomh  of  the  right  kind 
only  by  quickly  achieving  an.<  Increase  of  sp- 
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proximately  one-third  over 
Ing  in  our  last  peacetime  y 

Many  factors  are  involve(l 
pUshment  of  this  goal, 
tainment,    however,    is 
Government,  business,  laboi , 

Government  by  Itself 
jobs  needed  unless  It  goes 

Business,  regardless  of 
telllgently  individual 
cannot   provide  the  needet 
ployment  without  the 
ernment  and  labor.     Nor 
culture  generate  the  expans^ 
ing  by  themselves.     The 
group  have  a  part  to  play 
thsmselTie  must  subordinate 
Interests  to  the  common 

Ihis  cooperation  needed 
tween  groups,  both  from 
the  war  effort  and  winnln  ; 
ensue  only  In  an  atmospher  i 
the  wake  of  a  wave  of 
come  an  outburst  of 
when  peace  somes,  the  Ku 
ride  again.  Its  ugly  Influerdce 
prejudice  on  a  dozen  fronts 

Tolerance  must  become 
than  a  passive  word — it  mu^t 
Ing  faith.    If  we  succeed  in 
standing  and  cooperation 
the  home  front,  we  will 
safeguard  the  peace 
less  than  that  for  the 
boys  who  are  winning  this 

As  we  meet  here  today 
the  ley  mud  of  northern 
gles  of  the  Pacific,  In  a 
of  battle  areas,  in  ships  on 
the  sea. 

After  final  victory  when 
can  with  their  help  reallj 
They  will  bring  back  the 
and  the  tireless  energy 
dream  and  our  dream  of 
come  true. 
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Tribute  to  Alfred  Emu  annel  Smith 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M 

or  Msw 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Monday,  December  4  ( 
Tuesday,  Novembei 


Mr.  MEAD.    Mr.  President 
have  inserted  in  the  Ric  5rd 
entitled  "Alfred  Emmaiuel 
tribute  to  that  great 
appeared  in  the  Catholic 
at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 

I  also  ask  to  have 
Record  an  editorial  entitled 
tenge  to  Bigotry,"  from 
ard  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection 
rials  were  ordered  to  be 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 
(From  the  Catholic  Sun  of 


ALraxD  sacMAMtnEi 


Today  the  news  came  tha 
Catholics,  one  of  the  great 
generation,  died.     He  had 
fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith 
the  clear  honesty  upon  hli  i 
strong  Innocence  undlmm(  d 
Alfred  Enunanuel  Smith  ha: 

At  this  moment,  when  the 
Ing  Is  still  fresh,  many  plct  ires 


they  return,  we 

win  the   peace. 

cofirage,  the  daring, 

to  make  their 

better  America 


lEMARKS 


MEAD 

CJNITED  STATES 


lepislative  day  of 
21).  1944 


I  wish  to 
an  editorial 
Smith,"   a 
A^nerican,  which 
Sun,  published 
October  5  last. 
Pfiblished  in  the 
A  Chal- 
he  Post  Stand- 
October  6,  on 

the  edito- 
printed  In  the 


October  6,  1944] 
SMrrH 


one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our 
fought  the  good 
and  now  with 
with  the  wise, 
and   unsolled, 
gone  to  God. 
word  of  his  pass- 
flash  on  the 


mind  •  •  •  of  AI  Smith  learning  the  law 
so  well  by  the  unaided  vigor  of  his  own  mind 
that  he  could  help  to  write  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  the  SUte  of  New  York  •  •  •  of 
Al  Smith  and  the  then  almost  revolution- 
ary social  legislation  which  he  made  Into 
law  •  •  •  of  Al  Smith  whose  final  argu- 
ment was  a  fearless  challenge  to  "look  at  the 
record"  •  •  •  of  Al  Smith  who  would  not 
compromise,  not  even  by  a  syllable  in  a 
word  •  •  •  of  Al  Smith  and  the  school 
system,  and  the  park  system  of  this 
State  •  •  •  of  Al  Smith  who  said  his 
beads  at  mass  In  the  midst  of  all  elections 
and  who  stiunped  on  what  was  then  called 
the  religious  issue  but  what  Is  now  called 
fascism,  in  the  home  territory  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  where  they  turned  out  the  lights  in  the 
ball  *  •  •  of  Al  Smith,  who  made  his 
words  plain.     •     •     • 

So.  many  things  will  be  written  of  him 
now,  and  he  deserves  them  all.  He  was  a 
magnificent  American,  end  not  the  least  of 
his  contributions  to  the  stability  of  the  Na- 
tion is  the  challenge  he  made  to  racial  and 
religious  bigotry  and  the  slackening  of  in- 
tolerance which  came  after  the  campaign  of 
1928.  He  had  a  way  of  bringing  things  out 
into  the  open,  and  when  Intolerance  Is  forced 
to  the  air  it  withers.  This  Nation  is  stronger 
because  of  him.  He  justified  his  birthright 
as  an  American. 

We  need  not  become  involved  here  in  party 
politics  if  we  should  remember  that  he  lost  a 
national  election  on  his  wife's  birthday,  be- 
cause in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  that  No- 
vember evening  at  his  headquarters  he  said 
to  his  wife.  'Xefs  go  up  and  cut  the  cake," 
and  that  Is  not  poUtlc«.  That  Is  democracy, 
that,  moreover.  Is  an  expression  of  two  loy- 
alties, one  to  the  nation  which  had  not 
chosen  him,  but  would  endure  he  thought, 
and  one  to  his  wife,  to  his  home,  which  would 
also  endure,  he  thought. 

But.  whatever  will  and  should  be  said  now 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Alfred  Emmanuel 
Smith,  we  shall  come  closer  to  his  greatness 
in  remembering  not  what  he  did  but  what  he 
was.  His  was  a  Catholic  soul.  He  loved  God 
and  his  allegiance  was  to  Christ.  His  own 
tolerance,  bis  own  broad  sympathy  and 
charity,  were  only  the  love  of  men  based  on 
the  love  of  God.  He  kept  his  first  com- 
mvmlon  lessons  clear.  Sometimes  In  a  speech 
he  would  call  some  evil  a  mortal  sin  or 
something  else  a  blessing.  His  integrity,  the 
pride  in  him  common  to  all  Catholics,  came 
not  from  any  calculated  path  which  Al  Smith 
chose,  but  rather  from  his  deeply  religious 
heart.  They  tell  of  him.  that  once  when  he 
moved  to  a  new  residence  In  New  York,  he 
called  on  Sunday  at  the  rectory  of  his  new 
pastor,  announced  himself  as  a  new  parish- 
ioner, and  asked  to  be  put  on  the  register  and 
assigned  a  pew.  That  same  simplicity,  that 
humility,  was  in  his  humor  too.  He  lived  in 
the  midst  of  an  order  where  first  things  came 
first.  Al  Smith  knew  the  proportions  In 
things. 

We  will  pray  for  him  now,  for  he  would 
want  that.  He  would  not  have  us  claim  him 
faultless  and  would  ask  the  gift  of  our  prayers 
for  his  soul.  And  yet,  without  irreverence, 
without  falseness,  and  lacking  a  sentimen- 
tality which  belongs  not  to  Catholicity,  may 
we  not  think  that  as  his  honest  soul  went 
before  the  judgment  of  God  his  angel  brought 
an  echo  of  his  own  words:  "Let's  look  at  the 
record." 

God  rest  him,  his  hands  will  be  wound  with 
our  lady's  beads  In  this  her  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

J.  W.  L. 

(From  the  Syracuse   (N.  Y.)   Post-Standard 
of  October  6,  1944] 

A  CHALLZNGZ  TO  BIGOTXT 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  moving 
tributes  on  the  passing  of  Alfred  E.  Smith 
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Is  contained  in  a  front-page  editorial  In  this 
week's  issue  of  the  Catholic  Sun,  written  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Lynch,  of  Manllus,  contribut- 
ing editor  of  the  diocesan  newspaper. 

The  Post-Standard  commented  yesterday 
on  Governor  Smith's  career,  and  space  does 
not  permit  reprinting  of  Father  Lynch's  edi- 
torial here.  However,  we  should  like  to  pass 
along  a  few  lines  of  the  Sun's  comment  as 
expressing  the  best  sentiment  of  Americans 
of  aU  creeds  and  races: 

•••  •  •  So,  many  things  will  be  written 
of  him  now,  and  he  deserves  th^m  aU.  He 
was  a  magnificent  American,  and  not  the 
least  of  his  contributions  to  the  stability  of 
the  Nation  is  the  challenge  he  made  to  racial 
and  religious  bigotry  and  the  slackening  of 
Intolerance  which  came  after  the  campaign 
of  1928.  He  had  a  way  of  bringing  things 
out  Into  the  open,  and  when  Intolerance  is 
forced  to  the  air  it  withers. 

"This  Nation  is  stronger  because  of  him. 
He  justified  his  birthright  as  an  American." 


St.  Lawrence  Riyer  Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  4  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled'  "Who  Opposes  St.  Lawrence 
Plan  Now?"  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  December  2,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHO    OPPOSES    ST.    LAWBENCX    PLAM    NOWt 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
The  first  time  I  went  to  Bngland.  I  went 
In  a  gram  ship  that  had  been  built  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  then  chopped  in  two  and 
reassembled  on  the  other  side  of  Niagara 
Falls.  It  never  quite  got  over  the  fact  that 
It  had  been  treated  in  this  unorthodox  fash- 
Ion,  which  was  as  spectacular  an  achieve- 
ment for  World  War  No.  1  as  some  of  Henry 
Ealser's  miracles  are  today.  The  poor  old 
Lake  Gavctt  always  had  a  tendency  to  part 
at  the  seams  and  It  nearly  sank  on  its  return 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  but  I,  fortu- 
nately, was  off  her  by  that  time. 

But  anyway,  the  point  I  would  make  Is 
that  U  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
had  been  completed  In  1916— or  if  It  were 
complete  now— a  lot  of  military  difficulties 
would  not  arise     The    Ituatlon  Is  as  simple. 
in  essence,  as  this:  We  have  In  the  heart  of 
North  America  a  2.700-mlle  waterway,  run- 
ning from  Duluth  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
it  Is   now   navigable  for  deep-draft  vessels 
every  foot  of  the  way  except  for  a  short  dis- 
tance of  some  48  miles  In  the  international 
rapids  section  between  New  York  State  and 
Ontario.     That  48   miles    of   bottleneck,   to 
the  total  distance.  Is  a  ratio  of  about  1  to 
63.    And  yet  It  la  that  section  which  caused 
the  highly  unseaworthy  Lake  Gavett  to  be 
sawed  In  two  In  World  War  No.  1,  and  that 
causes  tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  much- 
needed  war  goods  to  be  held  up  and  trans- 
ferred and  laboriously  reshlpped  In  World 
War  No.  3 

The  battle  for  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway 
has  started  all  over  again  In  Congress.  Now 
the   question   turns  on  whether   the   great 


project  can  be  approved  by  a  simple  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  (which  would  pro"  ably 
agree  to  the  undertaking)  or  whether  It  must 
be  taken  up  by  the  treaty  procedure,  which, 
under  the  ancient  requirement  of  the  Con- 
stitution, needs  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
Senate  acting  alone — probably  enough  to  kill 
the  enterprise.  I  don't  mean  to  go  into  that 
procedural  controversy  now. 

The  argument  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  It 
seems  to  those  favoring  It.  is  chiefly  the  map. 
Look  at  the  map.  There  It  Is,  that  fantastic, 
2,700-mlle  gulf,  river,  and  lake  route  wind- 
ing right  Into  the  fantastlcaUy  wealthy  heart 
of  a  continent.  It  Is  blocked  for  fuU  useful- 
ness by  48  miles  of  rocky  channel.  Ameri- 
cans are  an  engineering,  a  continental- 
minded  people.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
In  the  long  run,  I  should  suppose,  that  this 
great  challenge  to  the  American  love  of  plan- 
ning, digging,  excavating,  and  damming 
Ehould  not  be  accepted. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  would  develop  on 
the  side,  It  Is  estimated,  2.200.000  horsepower 
of  electricity.  That  is  a  lot  of  elecuicliy. 
Because  we  do  not  have  those  dams  and  dyna- 
mos now  we  are  generating  electricity  by 
steam  power  and  transmitting  It  hvmdreds 
of  mUes  to  the  aluminum  plant  at  Masaena, 
N.  Y.,  which  Is  within  sight  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River 

la    the    World    War    No.   2,    furthermore, 
they  are  doing  what  they  did  in  the  World 
War  No.  1.    There  are  shipyards  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  there  ships  are  built,  which  are 
then  in  effect  taken  apart  and  floated  down 
a  narrow  channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   There  they  are  put  together  again. 
The  St.  Lawrence  project  would  do  a  lot 
to  unlock  the  heart  of  America's  mldcontl- 
nent.    JVhen  the  Panama  Canal  was  built  It 
brought  Boston  nearer  to  San  Francisco  than 
to  Detroit,  on  a  dollar-and-centa  basis;   It 
costs  less  to  ship  all  the  way  across  the  conti- 
nent by  water  than  half  way  across  by  rail. 
Put  ocean  ships  at  the  piers  of  Duluth  and 
other   inland    cities   and   their    beef,   wool, 
metal,  grain  go  out  to  the  world.    Liverpool, 
Singapore,  and  Rio  are  on  their  front  door- 
steps.   Some  opponents  seem  to  feel  that  thl» 
advantage  to  one  section  of  the  country  In- 
jures them.    But  advocates  of  the  proposal 
retort  that  what  Is  good  for  one  section  is 
good  for  all. 

Would  the  railroads  be  Injured?  Here 
again,  advocates  of  the  great  plan  argue  that 
the  electric  energy  created  at  the  Massena 
Dam  alone  would  create  enough  new  business 
to  more  than  make  up  for  the  tonnage 
through  the  proposed  seaway. 

The  new  fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  non- 
partisan. It  Is  being  pressed  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  You  dont 
have  to  be  told  that  he  Is  a  Republican.  It  is 
supported  by  President  Roosevelt,  of  course. 
And  It  Is  also  being  backed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  Yes.  Serjiitor 
AnuN  quotes  Mr.  Dewey  as  giving  the  project 
his  wholehearted  approval. 


The  Prophecy  of  a  Republican 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXEMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me,  I  wish  to  include 
a  speech  I  made  today  before  the  District 
League  of  Republican  Women: 


Madam  President,  after  analy»lng  the  votea 
6n  November  7.  anybody  In  the  Republican 
ranks  who  would  attempt  to  prophesy  what 
Is  going  to  happen  with  respect  to  current 
legislation  ought  to  have  a  guardian  or  hava 
his  head  examined. 

As  a  post  election  conviction,  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  had  even  Fala  run  for  President, 
he  might  have  been  elected,  for  aa  Mademoi- 
selle de  Sevlgne  Is  quoted  as  saying.  "The 
more  one  comes  to  know  men,  the  more  one 
comes  to  admire  a  dog .'•  Anyway  he  might 
have  been  elected  for  the  duration.  The 
only  question  is.  What  and  how  long  must 
the  long-suffering  public  endure? — though, 
as  aomebody  said: 

"The  end  crowns  all; 
And  that  common  arbitrator.  Time,  will  ona 
day  end  It.- 

In  this  connection.  If  you  remember  your 
Cicero,  In  De  Dlvlnatlone"  you  will  recall 
that  he  said  he  considered  the  best  gueaser 
the  best  prophet.  Since  I  do  not  qualify  as 
either  a  guesser  or  a  prophet,  as  a  guesser 
mine  Is  Just  as  good  a  guess  as  thst  of  any 
other  Republican. 

With  respect  to  current  legislation — de- 
pending upon  what  you  mean  by  "current,- 
whether  you  are  with  It  or  trying  to  swim 
against  It— my  guess  as  to  what  will  happen 
is  about  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  high  command 
has  announced  that  there  wlU  be  no  court 
martial  of  those  officers  of   the  Army   aiid 
Navy  alleged  to  be  responsible  for  the  catas- 
trophe at  Pearl  Harbor,  there  wUl  not  have 
to  be  any  extension  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations.   The  country  at  large  will  approve 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Fiacu- 
BON  to  Investlgste  the  facU.    For  3  years  ths 
administration  has  been  slttmg  on  the  lid. 
The  blame  should  be  placed  where  It  belongs; 
those    who   died    at   Pearl    Harbor.   Bataan, 
Guam,  Wake,  and  Midway  should  be  avenged 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  their  sacrifice  Just  where  it  be- 
longs.   As  to  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General 
Short,  from  what  I  know  by  reason  of  some 
years'   service   and   experience   on   tXJth   the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Appropriations   for   the    Navy.  I 
have  a  notion  that  they  are  both  absolved. 
I  have  an  Idea  that  the  responsibility  U  prt- 
marUy  up  to  whoever  ordered  the  fieet  to 
anchor  en   masse   In   and   at  Pearl   Harbor 
against  the  advice  and  protest  of  officers  of 
the  high  command  In  the  Navy. 

As  Senator  Vandenbirg  says.  "We  have 
found  out  who  U  not  to  blame.  We  are  stUl 
entitled  to  find  out  who  is  to  blame." 

Confidentially.  I  have  always  wondered 
why  a  few  of  those  ships  that  were  damaged 
at  Pearl  Harbor  were  not.  prior  thereto,  stand- 
ing off  Guam  In  order  to  rescue.  In  case  of  at- 
tack, those  who  might  otherwise  lose  their 
lives.  It  is  a  nasty  picture  at  best,  but  It  is 
not  the  first  which  this  administration  will 
have  to  underUke  to  eliminate  from  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  when  the  cold- 
blooded historian  writes  the  story  truth- 
fully. ,       .„         . 

Some  day  the  American  people  wUl  awake 
from  the  lethargy  and  trance  which  has  su- 
perinduced the  taking  of  their  own  doUars 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday  at  their  own  ex- 
pense in  lives  and  In  dollars.  I  would  say 
as  a  matter  of  comfort  to  you  that  that  day 
Is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  as  evidenced  by 
the  popular  vote. 

There  U  very  little  space  under  any  bu- 
reau, and  the  effort  to  crowd  the  American 
people  under  all  the  bureaus  In  the  existing 
set-up  has  not  been  too  successftil.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of  O.  P.  A.,  much 
of  it  clearly  Justified  by  reason  of  the  atti- 
tude of  some  cf  those  who  administer  the  of- 
fice a  la  Nero  and  a  la  Gestapo,  wl  ch  doea 
not  go  long  or  strong  with  the  American 
people. 
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ot  the  folks  In  high  command  in 
tbcM  plaeM  an  otMcaed  with  too  much  ap- 
pradattOB  of  tbetr  ofwn  Importance  to  really 
Itvt  aUttf  in  demoeratte  America. 

BtituuMif.  aad  I  mean  it  aerloualy.  onleai 
they  chaofe  their  atate  of  mind  wtth  raapect 
to  the  importanea  at  their  )ob  and  aa  to  what 
they  aspect  the  American  people  to  do  at 
their  command,  they  wUI  be  blown  out  of  the 
water  by  a  ctvU  revolution  such  aa  thla 
country  has  nerer  seen.  We  people  will  un- 
#artake  to  save  ourselvea.  but  we  will  not  be 
aacriflead  to  ouka  it  possible  for  soma  people 
to  save  ttMlff  Jobs  and  lose  the  war  by  crticlf  y- 
inf  us.  We  will  take  a  let  and  we  will  aacrl- 
flce  la  order  to  win  thu  wur  and  get  the  boys 
back  IMHM,  but  «c  will  not  take  too  mu(h 
fram  tboM  Who  wtk  lOlalT  to  mafnify  their 
own  Importanoa  at  our  aipenae  and  to  ao  food 
end. 

TlMll  oomas  W  P  ■     Why  the  ahortags  of 

ititoa  AMI  OMlAflal  attd  erf  manpower  r 

J  if  llM  fMlertM  »Ad  tlia  per* 

Of  MfttM  Ml  miiniil  wtff  iMhMirtM? 

SUUf  iMi  to  to  iumnhM  f  or  lh« 
M»  fmiiintui  wpiHB  la 

MMMIKlW  ta  OMif  Mlgllt 
iO  lOOtOOM.  Thftl  ii  0  MTtotta  phargc,  Tlta 
MN  Mfloiw  tlUBf  oheut  II  u  that  It  la  mi 
Wt  iRllfttlon  U  Ihe  aitswar  All  tha  talk 
NMI  Ml  tWApplltf  hnrsea,  all  the  blara  of 
<nwpoli  OOVOfinc  th*  n*sd  fur  retaining  tha 
pnMnt  Oiwoniiity  (u  Chief,  all  the  talk 
•bout  tha  *t&m  ffOMtaaM"— all  that  talk  la 
nomiAt  tMit  A  floimd  wave  now  that  the  eteo. 
ttoa  to  over. 

TiM  strikes  in  saaentui  Industrial  vltlch 
RMf  have  otiet  tha  life  of  your  bof  oUght 
Have  bOMi  pnventad  asaept  for  «M  BOMi  of 
the  labor  VBia;  all  tha  wninflliiff  MMonff  the 
bureaurraU.  all  tb«  pbrWOuitlOB  Of  biff  and 
mtla  buamaaa.  all  Ibo  Ibdaotoli'in  and  eonfu- 

nethtnff  but  poatpona  tha  day  of  reckoning. 
If  ever  there  was  a  grciup  of  human  beings 
ao  dumb  as  wa  paopla  have  baau  In  tolerating 
what  haa  baaa  oad  to  botaff  done  to  ua,  kindly 
irrito  ma. 

So  Mwh  for  that. 

Now,  war  to  aaaaa  mnrdar  and  you  )uat  ean> 
not  avoid  that  daflaltloo  or  regard  it  aa  any- 
thing else.  Kther  tha  attacker  or  the  da- 
ferder  givaa  hia  Ufa  for  a  eaoaa.  and  the  quea- 
tloa  ia  who  ia  fighting  for  civilisation  In  this 
war  and  who  are  tba  f  olka  who  want  to  make 
thto  a  batter  world  aad  who  prtaa  Uberty  and 
freedom  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
achieve  and  to  live. 

What  Is  the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay 
to  perpettiate  the  ideala  which  have  thus  far 
made  this  a  world  in  which  It  ia  worthwhile 
to  live?  The  anawer  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
deaplte  all  we  may  aay  there  is  something  in- 
definable in  the  fact  that  we  folks  still  think 
the  Aryan  race  la  the  one  on  which  Ood  has 
Impoeed  the  burden  of  raapooalbility  to  save 
civilisation.  Tou  Juat  take  that  homa  and 
think  It  over,  and  buy  another  bond. 

Tou  can  spread  out  too  thin  and  do  too 
mtla  too  late.  We  do  a  lot  of  hollering 
about  preparedneaa.  depending  always  on  our 
bottndleaa  reaouroea.  Let's  get  one  foot  on 
the  ground. 

Ibara  wUl  oome  a  day  when  oar  poaterlty 
will  regret  ita  parenta«B.  ba  aiAamed  of  us. 
and  repodlata  ovt  splnalaaaBaaa,  unleea  we 
gat  oa  to  our  )ob — and  now. 

IMa  is  the  time  for  organteatlon  against 
the  hordea  of  thoae  who  have  no  conception 
of  what  liberty  or  freedom  means  except  as 
evidenced  by  their  desire  to  live  In  this  covm- 
try  ao  long  aa  they  may  Uvo  off  tt. 

We  ara  aeared  by  the  shortage  of  ahella. 
Who  to  raipouBlble?  Are  we  going  to  sub- 
mit to  botng  offered  up  on  thla  altar  of  ego- 
oontrte  aulDciency  superinduced  to  elect  or 
reelect  ah  administration  which  haa  always 
fumbled  the  ball,  has  not  made  a  touchdown, 
nor  kicked  a  goal  nor  gained  a  yard  In  12 
years? 

What  will  the  new  Congress  have  to  do? 
WeU.  It  will  have  plenty  to  do  to  keep  It 


busy.  WhUe  the  mlnorlt  r  party  la  numeri- 
cally reduced,  neverthelesi  ,  It  will  really  con 
trol  the  Hotue  by  reasor 
to  stire  to  receive  from 
Democrata  who  realize  tliat  the  war  Is  far 
from  over  and  who  appn  elate  the  opportu- 
nity offered  to  save  Amei  lea 

The  fight  between  the 
Congress  will  be  more  evi  lent  this  next  sea- 
alon  than  it  ever  waa  befc  re.  The  real  Dem- 
ocrata will  fight  not  only 
for  control  and  survival  oi 


realise  full   well,   aa  cve^body   must,   that 

will  not  be  Preal- 
that  the  P.  A.  C- 


of  the  support  It 
he  anti-New  Deal 


White  House  and 


the  New  Deal  but 

their  party.    They 


stnml  ariiuru)  mnH 
■ut 


::j 


nil  tad  In  both  the 
t\iiM  irho  art  auti* 

ara  DomooraM. 

that  it  does  not 


Rooaevelt  cannot  be  and 
dent  agala.  They  know 
C.  I.  O.  doaa  not  dare  to  lindertake  to  domi- 
nate but  will  play  for  Ini  uenoa  rather  than 
eontrol,  ■uSortaf  m  it  c  oes  from  Its  oom- 
munistie  MtoMatloaa  m  d  uinu  and  tha 
ever-preaant  llMOOl  el  a  I  laa  bf  tbo  name  of 
oidney  MlUwMi.  «lM  ooto  i  to  aoir  le  taking 
over  tlM  toBtrol  of  ttit  larty  llMl  0  lot  of 
real  OoOMMMi  bfo  pnral]  mkI  Ml  OM  tog. 

TMo  fmuN  Of  tiM  SoM  orotio  Hrty,  »nuU- 
oai  ii  Mio  portf  to  ii  of  tMa  Monitni  (that 
to,  iMo  mm  Pool  JMrnit  oit).  to  boio4  upon 
tlio  jiiMtllBa  MHipnii  aptioa  tbot  thui  to 
PNiMiMi  MOiOfoll'i  §m  mm,  taut  that 
funnyf  lan't  tt  runny  tMit  they  would  work 
to  tlaol  A  man  and  ihsn 
thank  0(  0  that  that  Is  th  i  last  of  Mml 
llUae, 

Tbo  porty  will  ba  dom 
■aailo  and  tba  Nouaa  by 
Maw  Oaal  and  who  raa 
Oumaoua  said  the  ettoar 
mattar  bow  long  tho  fua4^1  "t  the  Msw  Deal 
to  dalojad  MNtpt  ttut  •  •  irpso  abould  not  bo 
allowed  to  roouin  unbur  cd  too  long.  Oaad 
or  oUfe,  It  will  have  d^m  instrated,  aa  It  haa 
daaonatrated  heretufure,  u  inability  to  And 
the  answer  to  the  proble  ns  it  undertook  to 
solve  in  Its  first  year. 

Tbara  eaa  ba  ao  quaat  on  but  what— and 
for  tba  raaaon  that  they  lava  no  otbar  aolU' 
tion  to  offer— tha  admit  Istration  will  con- 
tlnua  Ita  waatoful  apondl  ig  pollcj  and  pro- 
graa.  Thai  wttl  bo  bi  vain.  We  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  thi  barrel.  It  to  gen- 
erally admitted  by  everybc  dy  that  had  we  not 
been  at  war.  we  would  by  aom  have  been  well 
rid  of  the  New  Deal  and  ita  acceaaorlea  be- 
fore and  after  the  crime,  and  be  on  our  way 
to  the  inaugxiratlon  of  i  new  program  an 
January  20. 

I  assure  you  that  positive,  active,  energetic 
oppoeitlon  to  the  oontlnii  ance  and/  or  exten- 
alon  of  the  New  D?al  pro  ;ram  will  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Republic  ans  and  their  sym- 
pathetic anti-New  Deal  Irienda.  who  are  a 
mtiltltiule. 

One  of  the  measures  i  'hlch  will  confront 
the  Congress  from  the  da;  the  Seventy-ninth 
takes  over  until  the  mati  er  Is  finally  settled 
ia  the  proposal  to  refiirm  the  Congress. 
Pleaae  understand  that  \i  not  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  individual  Met  ibers.  but  the  legla- 
lafive  means  and  method  i  used  by  Congreea 
to  attain  the  end  soug  tt  to  be  achieved. 
Resolutions  providing  for  committees  to  rec- 
ommend such  reorganisat  .on  and  reform  will 
be  adf^ted  perhaps  befc  re  adjournment  of 
this  session.  I  doubt  it.  But  action  prob- 
ably win  be  taken  shortl  f  after  the  aaaem- 
bllng  of  the  new  Congrea  9. 

Many  letters  have  be  in  written — letters 
full  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talk  ng  about — offering 
various  and  many  suggest  Ions  as  to  Just  how 
to  simplify  the  work  ol  Congress  and  to 
modify  and  change  its  rul  is  and  program  and 
to  remake  the  world  In  a  minute.  That  has 
never  been  done  as  yet.  but  It  is  always  at- 
tempted by  Just  that  t}  pe  of  over-aealous 
and  ill-informed  person. 

Tbat  there  is  much  dup  Iteatlon  of  effort  by 
CoDgresa  and  much  time  wasted  is  not  to  be 
denied,  but  that  there  she  uld  be  a  srirrender- 
icg  of  lu  prerogatlvea  to  t  le  executive  branch 
is  to  l>e  prevented  In  oi  der  to  protect  the 
people  and  to  conserve  an  1  preserve  otir  form 


of  government.  That  is  not  a  trite  saying, 
but  a  true  one.  In  the  encroachment  by  the 
executive  branch  during  the  last  10  yeara 
and  more,  and  in  the  usurpation  by  It  of  the 
prerogatives  of  Congress  (ignobly  surrendered 
by  a  rubber-stamp  Congress),  is  to  be  found 
the  reason  for  the  expansion  and  centraliza- 
tion of  executive  functions  stolen,  the  growth 
of  unlimited  executive-expanded  power,  the 
reason  for  patronage  wickedly  dispensed  and 
the  consequent  wanton  destruction  done  to 
democracy  wholesale. 

Whatever  any  commlttaa  may  report,  if 
Congraas  ia  to  remain  the  rapraaantatlve  body 
of  tha  pa<^>l«,  it  mvist  and  will  resist  all  ef- 
forta  to  deprive  it  of  Its  prerogatives,  to  tho 
usurpation  of  many  of  which  it  haa  agraad 
Inadvertently,  tad  oil  of  whloh  It  miut  ro* 
gain  In  order  to  bo  ioll-roipaeting. 

A  tot  of  iittta  things  oouid  b«  dona  to  n- 
pedlte  ooiiRldeiatlon  of  meaiUrOii  to  afford 
infotmniioa  io  oommittofo,  le  ootablish  au* 
thurtty  for  ooflUBlttia  rtpoiio.  to  ettordlnoto 
iOOjUrotlotl  bottytrtt  roiiiiiuitoDti  mxl  b*iws«ti 
RMMboni  In  roUave  tba  UMiitbpr*liiii  ut  9f 
rohd*t)(>y  dutlas  by  ths  sstablisluusiit  ut  ooni' 
mitiofa  lu  haitdia  all  suoU  uiNitarsi  oMl 
there  ara  flfty  other  thinga  that  oould  M 
dnria  III  litis  day  and  iga  tu  liisura  U)  Ibg 
|)eu|tia  that  their  rapreioBlotlvot  mlfht  hovo 
timn  to  HI udy  iiilla  bofON  IM«l  for  oensidera. 
tloii  and  III  oiUsr  tbit  ttlOf  miflll  AOt  accurd. 
lugly,  imdiMUndtngty. 

Muwover,  aaeh  and  every  attempt  to 
strsamllns  Oonirress  In  order  to  mnke  it  tha 
the  freight  Uain  fur  the  aascutivc  branch 
will  fall,    And  It  should. 

Now,  what  about  thla  two'thlrd*  rula  for 
the  ratification  of  treatise?  X  have  had  • 
lot  of  letters  from  the  women  of  tba  oountry, 
and  from  man  aa  wall,  regarding  tho  prepoMl 
for  the  atMMBtoileo  of  a  ooaoMMMotoil 
amondmoat  whieh  ahall  proflde  tbot  «Im 
two-thirds  rula,  provided  for  in  tha  Consti- 
tution, shall  be  abolished  and  that  approval 
by  a  majority  vota  of  both  bouses  be  aub- 
stltuted  therefor. 

The  people  ara  really  for  the  proposed 
amendment  for  many  reaaona.  The  Senate 
will  naturally  resent  any  impingement  upon 
an  attempt  to  usurp  any  of  Its  ancient 
rtgbta.  Thoae  who  argue  for  the  amend- 
ment Insist  that  the  world  has  so  changed 
aince  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  waa 
written  that  the  particular  proviaion  la  un- 
necessary and  otMolete.  It  is  also  argued 
that  the  Senate  has  grown  so  large  numer- 
ically that  the  nile  is  undemocratic.  Seven- 
teen States,  it  was  said  In  1D32.  have  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  country; 
yet  these  17  States  coxild  block  a  treaty  under 
the  two-thirds  rule.  One-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate plus  one,  they  prove,  could  override  the 
power  of  Presidential  veto,  even  though  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  the  country  might 
approve  ratification  of  the  treaty.  What  do 
you  say  to  that? 

It  is  Inaisted  that  under  the  existence  of 
the  party  system  the  two-thirds  rule  is  more 
likely  to  eeciuT  partisan  inaction  than  non- 
partisan action.  Seldom,  it  la  urged,  can 
the  administration  in  power  maintain  a  party 
atrength  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  a 
email  partisan  vote  ia  able  to  defeat  the  will 
of  the  majority. 

The  two-thlrda  rule,  it  la  suggested,  puts 
practically  every  administration  at  the 
mercy  of  ita  political  enemiea  in  making 
treatlea. 

It  Is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the 
aituation  both  at  home  and  abroad  has 
greatly  changed  since  the  framers  of  the 
OonrtituUon  decided  on  the  two-thirds  riile 
for  the  ratlflcaUon  of  treaties.  It  ia  true 
that  the  fear  of  the  States  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  powers  is  not  the  burning  issue 
It  was  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  Senate  has  ceased  to  be  the  advisory 
body  it  was.  Foreign  relations  have  passed 
into  a  new  phaae  by  reason  of  modern  in- 
ventions. So,  take  It  or  leave  it.  be  for  It  or 
against  tt,  I  doubt  that  the  proposed  amend- 
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ment  Is  acted  upon  at  this  session,  but  it  will 
be  at  the  next,  and  early  therein  if  I  am 
guessing  right. 

Then.  too.  you  women  are  interested  in  the 
equal-rights  amendment,  if  you  know  what 
you  mean.  The  Judiciary  Committee  voted 
in  October  of  1943  not  to  take  any  action  on 
this  bill.  It  was  tabled  at  that  time  and 
still  preserves  its  girlish  figure  and.  in  my 
opinion,  will  not  gain  much  avoirdupois  for 
some  time. 

However,  it  is  not  to  he  overlooked  that 
for  the  first  time  the  Democratic  Party  plat- 
form now  contains  a  plank  specifically  fa- 
voring the  equal-rlghta  amendment.  Tou 
know  that  propoaad  amendment  reada: 

"■quality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
bo  dtnled  or  abridged  by  the  United  Statee 
ur  bv  nny  State  nn  account  of  sex, 

"ConRrrsfl  nnd  iht  irvcrnl  Statet  shall  havt 
powrr,  Within  their  redpecttve  jiirlsdlctUnis, 
to  anforea  thii  artlela  by  appropriate  icgii* 
latum, 

"Tlilr  amrndmont  ■halt  talit  offMt  •  yoon 
after  th*  data  ut  ratmratloii," 

Ttia  plaitk  In  tha  llapubil«an  pUtfornt 
rooda  as  fiiliitwui 

"Wd  favor  NtihmlMlon  by  Coniraaa  to  tha 
Knua  of  Hit  ainandmsni  to  the  Ootiatliti* 
tlon  prnvidiiig  for  aquil  rights  fur  mn\  and 
wumsn." 

Tha  plank  In  tho  Darafoeratio  platform 
raada ; 

"W*  raoommend  to  Oongrssa  the  aubmla* 
Blon  of  a  constitutional  amandment  on  equal 
rights  for  wjmnn." 

Yuti  remember  Jamaa  Truslow  Adan\a  said 
h«  believed  In  the  equal-rights  amendment 
and  felt  that  It  "should  be  written  In  tha 
Conatltutlon,  where  It  will  supplant  the  old 
Idea  that  woman  ara  paopla  only  whan  rtghu 
are  apeclftcally  granted  to  them." 

As  late  as  September  18,  1044,  the  Demo- 
erotic  leadership  of  the  Senate  stood  ohargad 
by  Republican  Memrbers  of  bowing  to  tha 
C.  I  O.  Political  Action  Committee  In  side- 
tracking consideration  of  the  equal-rlghta 
amendment.  Senator  PnouaoN,  of  Mich- 
igan, charged  that  "the  majority  to  afraid 
to  bring  it  up  because  of  the  flood  of  C.  I.  O. 
telegrams  and  letters." 

According  to  one  report,  Sidney  Hlllman 
was  approached  and  a  protest  was  lodged 
against  the  C.  I.  O.  pressure  to  defeat  the 
equal-rlghta  bill.  HlUman  denied  that  he 
knew  there  was  any  such  campaign.  Inci- 
dentally, there  were  over  500.0CO  more  women 
than  men  of  voting  age  as  of  January  1,  1944. 
With  both  parties  supporting  the  propo- 
sition, it  is  possible  that  before  another 
Presidential  camp::ign  the  baby  may  get  out 
of  its  swaddling  clothes,  and  that's  about  all 
I  can  guarantee — and  I  would  bate  to  have 
to  furnish  a  bond  for  that. 

You  are  better  advised  than  I  am  with  re- 
sp3ct  to  the  intensive  campaign  which  is  be- 
ing launched  by  a  special  organization  known 
as  the  National  Committee  to  Defeat  the 
Unequal  Rights  Amendment. 

It  is  said  that  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion will  work  through  State  organizations  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  laws  against  wom- 
en still  existing  on  the  statutes.  Mrs.  Thomas 
McAllister,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  chairman 
of  the  N.  C.  D.  U.  R.  A.,  declared  that  13,000.- 
000  workers  oppose  the  eqtial-rlghts  amend- 
ment. 

Said  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  former  chief  of 
the  Women's  Bureau.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  now  treasurer  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Defeat  the  Unequal  Rights 
Amendment,  "We  have  all  worked  to  do  away 
with  discrimination  of  State  laws.  We  are 
apprehensive  of  the  so-called  equal-rlghu 
amendment  for  It  would  nullify  all  protective 
legislation  such  as  minimum  wage  and  hotir 
laws.  Nor  will  blanket  legislation  banish  in- 
justices. 

"Advocates  of  such  an  amendment  overlook 
the  fact  that  most  discriminations  against 


women  come  from  prejudices,  tradition,  and 
customs  rather  than  laws,"  she  continued. 
I  would  say  it  would  \ye  a  pretty  fight. 
Somebody  has  asked  me  to  say  something 
about  hospitalization  In  the  District.  I 
should  know  enough  to  keep  by  mouth  shut, 
but  I  dont. 

You  people  of  the  District  have  a  right 
to  be  mtensply  Interested  in  the  subject  of 
a  hospitalization  program.  That  Waahington 
should  have  a  modern  hospital  center  is  a 
proposition  which  is  incontrovertible  and 
merita  the  prompt,  thoughtful,  and  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  Oongresa,  which  tt 
win  have.  All  that  anybody  may  aay  agalnat 
it  is  answered  by  the  need  ao  obvloua  aa  to 
amother  all  objection  to  the  early  eaUblUh- 
ment  of  a  new,  modern,  and  adequate  hoepital 
center, 

Aa  a  layman  not  too  wall  Informed  and 
poMibly  sprnkinii  out  of  tUrn,  1  am  nppoaod 
tn  looHtlitM  any  hotipltal  anywhvre  on  tho 
level  ut  thi>  Pdiitmao  ttiver,  however.  I  would 
put  It  Oh  high  giMUiid  siiMiKWheie  and  afford 
the  neosMnty  rncllltlM  for  everybudy,  iturMNi, 
and  deotera.  and  potiania,  to  aet  to  and  from 
It,  I  km  tolking  iiaiMsi  a  situation  which 
I  c<aiiiio'  foiiirol,  for  it  has  been  datermlnad 
iu  put  the  I'eiitrsl  huaiiital  down  ;ii  tho 
middle  ut  the  ■wsinp,  Just  becHUse  all  th* 
alums  and  dlscaa*  get  ms  are  to  be  luuiid  down 
there  Is  no  real  Bigumsiii  ur  JustiAiMtioii  fur 
the  eapendltur*  of  •<>  much  uf  the  uspayara' 
mun*y  fur  th*  •raotlon  uf  a  hoapltal  canter 
In  such  a  location. 

Then  somebody  asked,  "What  do  you  think 
about  the  stadium?"  Well,  I  will  Ull  you 
Juat  what  I  replied.  I  aald,  "Deeolte  the 
fact  that  In  building  It  we  will  b*  following 
tha  precedent  Rome  set  In  going  hell-bent  fur 
that  place  whore  we  will  find  all  other  repub- 
lice  which  we  seek  to  emulate  at  the  expenaa 
of  the  uxpayers,  let's  build  It." 

That  waa  not  funny,  I  triad  to  point  a 
moral  and  adorn  a  tale.  We  stirely  are  going 
the  way  all  great  civilizations  have  gone  be- 
fore ua.  It  Is  history.  Institutions  could 
establish  sudlums,  but  when  the  nation  or 
the  empire  undertook  to  buUd  the  Collaeuma 
they  spelled  their  ruin  aa  they  apent  tbetr 
dollars  for  amusement.  If  we  must  wreck 
ourselves  on  the  rocks  of  experience,  however. 
we  might  as  well  do  it  in  V/ashington  as 
anywhere.  It  seems  to  me,  and  that  appears 
to  be  the  attitude  of  a  very  large  number  of 
really  sensible  men  who  are  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  It  is  planned 
to  pass  the  bill  to  freeze  the  Social  Security 
tax  rate  and  to  send  It  to  the  Senate  Wednes- 
day. The  Senate,  it  Is  said,  will  act  promptly 
to  lay  the  bill  in  the  President's  lap.  It  is 
assumed  that  he  wlU  veto  It.  The  Congress 
will  stay  here  to  see  what  he  does  do  rather 
than  to  let  him  pocket  veto  it.  If  he  vetoes 
the  bill  and  sends  It  back,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
it  can  be  passed  over  his  veto. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  talk  about  the 
Biddle-Littcll  flght  except  to  say  it  will  be 
thoroughly  aired  eventually. 

And  then,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial Issues  to  confront  the  next  Con- 
gress will  be  the  measure  under Uklng  to 
esteblish  socialized  medicine.  You  will  hear 
plenty  about  this  issue  next  spring— and 
early  at  that. 

And  now,  ladles,  always  of  more  than  cur- 
rent Interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
party  will  continue  to  oppose  that  portion  of 
the  New  Deal  program  which  undertakes  to 
have  the  centralized  Federal  Government  tell 
the  individual  wage  earner  what  he  may  earn 
and  how  long  he  may  work;  to  compel  the 
farmer  to  plant  and  to  produce  only  so  much 
on  his  farm  or  go  to  Jail;  to  establish  the 
price  at  which  a  merchant  may  sell  his  own 
goods  and  determine  how  big  a  stock  of  goods 
he  may  keep  on  his  shelves:  and  so  on  imtU 
you  are  sick  and  tiied  oi  listening. 


The  Republican  Party  has  on>osad  the 
crazy,  experimental,  collect! viatic  notions 
and  attempts  to  have  a  one-man.  central- 
ised, bureaucratic  government.  In  this  op- 
position it  has  attempted  to  legislate  pro- 
tectively and  constructively  in  your  intereet 
and  to  the  fulleat  extent  poaslble.  The 
people  forced  it  to  lie  the  party  of  opposition. 
It  has  been  such,  and  In  your  intereet. 

The  Republican  Party  will  continue  to 
oppose  such  things.  It  stands  against  the 
enactment  or  continuation  of  the  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  New  Deal,  inaofar  aa  it 
Is  destructive  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  un-American  tn  Its  concep- 
tion, Tou  might  aa  well  understand  diractly 
and  poaltlvely  that  aa  a  party  It  ts  oppoaad 
to  the  wanton,  wicked,  and  wasteful  drstme- 
tUm  of  Ood's  abundance  utiiler  any  acafclty 
cohlrul  or  comp«ili»ory  piogrnin  of  any  aelf* 
winmitutwl  H\i«hority.  on  nny  ixiiitical  pre- 
text for  th*  selfish  interest  o(  any  a*ctlon 
or  group,  while  millions  of  our  fellow- 
citioens  ar*  •uffarlng  for  the  want  of  neoea* 
sit  las  directly  or  indirectly  ao  dootroyod. 

It  Ik  opposed  to  th*  *na(<tm»nt  of  any  ond 
all  IcHisiniioii  which  may  rp»ult  In  "cither 
|mni(><ll«»ti>  or  eventual  regimanlftUOR  Of  IMO 
AotorWiiii  mimer  "  It  insists  upoil  OOOIMNMf 
anil  emnetoy  In  lorat,  Nisi*,  and  fedoroi 
gov*riim*ntal  adinliilatratioii  -ih*  elimina- 
tion and  avoidance  uf  dupliratioit  of  publla 
aarvlcoa,  a  balancing  of  th*  Sudget,  and  the 
proleotlon  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Republican  Party  will  continue  to  op- 
pose the  a<K>talUtlc,  communistic,  eollaetl- 
vlstio,  toUlltarun  theories  damunstratad  to 
be  futile  and  fully  daetructlve  of  a  daflM>- 
cratlc  form  of  government. 

Aa  a  party  the  Rapubllcana  will  continue 
to  atand  for  a  democratic,  oonetltutlonal,  tra- 
ditional form  of  government,  in  favor  of 
Icgtolatlon  which  will  permit  the  progrMO  of 
thU  country  along  that  line,  and  wilt  eon- 
tinue  to  oppoae  thoae  thinga  oontrary  to 
democratic,  conatltutlonal,  traditional  AnMr- 
iean  principles. 

I  have  read,  and  1  know  It  is  true,  that 
under  successive  Republican  admtnlstratlona 
for  the  major  part  of  lU  existence  since  the 
Civil  War  this  United  States  of  ours  has  been 
the  land  of  infinite  promise.  It  is  now  our 
obligation  and  duty  to  releaae  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  New  Deal  bureaucraU  and  make 
it  doubly  so  again.  As  Republicans  and  aa 
thinking  people  everywhere,  who  love  thla 
country  and  who  appreciate  what  It  means  to 
be  independent  and  free,  we  must  not  forget 
that  this  Is  the  country  where  peddlers'  packs 
have  grown  into  giant  department  stores; 
where  millions  of  people  now  own  sharea  in 
industries  whose  products  were  only  Inven- 
tors' dreams  within  our  memory;  where  the 
biplane  of  Kitty  Hawk  has  become  the  Con- 
stellation: and  where  man  can  write  his  own 
ticket — what  he  wants  to  be,  to  do,  and  to 
have. 

This  Is  the  country  where  the  genius  of 
management  has  developed  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  at  bench  and  forge  and  plow; 
where  equality  of  opportunity  haa  put  a 
premium  on  initiative,  ambition,  and  in- 
dustry; and  where  the  man  with  an  idea  or 
a  service  can  put  it  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  his  community,  his  family,  and  himself. 
This  Is  the  country  which  has  given  the 
world  Its  pattern  for  self-government,  which 
has  championed  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
and  has  responded  with  its  blood  and  treasure 
to  the  cries  for  help  of  distressed  per^iles. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  ideals  that  Indi- 
vidual rights  have  been  tempwrarlly  sur- 
rendered to  hasten  victory.  But  this  sacri- 
fice Implies  no  willingness  to  convert  to  any 
creed  of  socialized  control. 

For  the  youth  of  America — the  returning 
fighting  man — deaervtog  of  the  opportunltlea 
traditionally  his.  this  mtist  be  a  country  free 
of  unnecessary  restraints:  where  bus  neee  to 
encouraged  by  government;  and  where  a  man 
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can  buUd.  fcrJcM  upon  brick.  th«  itnicture 


.    world    •    •    •••     Th»t 
«M  •  lUal  boMt.   To  them,  it  meant  •  worUi 
to  nil*  M  to  much  ■Uv*-op«r»t«d  real  eetate. 
we  aay.   rftjmunuw   the  world,"  with 
•  different  mwinf.    We  mean  a  free 
in  which  HMB  mn  live,  trade. 
tocether. 


.„^  thin«e  shall  b»— a  loftier 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known— ehall 
nee 
With  flame  at  freedom  tn  their  eouU, 
And  llfbt  of  feBOWMipe  in  their  ejee. 


tUUtn 


Kipttt  OB  P•i^wlr  Traaiportation  of 
SZTINSIOIf  OF  REMARKS 

«    HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  lisw  Toax 
m  TKM  SBNATI  OF  TOT  UNl'ltU  8TAT« 

Monday.  December  4  (leffUlative  dan  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  a  report  on 
pofC^war  transportation  of  mail  by  the 
ezecutire  committee  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Association.  This  is  an  exceDent  report 
and  it  presents  a  fine  example  of  the  co- 
operation between  employee  and  em- 
ployer which  guarantees  more  efficient 
service  and  Improved  conditions  when 
the  employees  are  permitted  to  make 
their  contribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
M  follows: 

In  compllanoe  with  a  reeohitlon  adopted 
by  the  ezecutlTe  committee  of  the  Railway 
Mall  Anodatlon,  Prealdent  Harrey  appointed 
a  euboommlttee  to  make  a  etudy  and  report 
on  the  poeslble  and  probable  effect  of  the 
war  on  poet-war  transportation  of  mall. 

Thto  report  deals  primarily  with  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  common  carrier  transporta- 
tion within  the  United  States.  It  Is  readily 
conceded  that  air  transport  and  clipper 
•errloe  to  and  from  our  outlying  poesesslons 
and  to  and  from  foreign  countries  overseas 
^la  a  service  that  Is  both  practical  and  war- 
iaated  and  this  committee  believes  that 
trans-oceanic  air  mall  serrlce  should  be  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  contribution  to  the  war  effort  by  oar 
domestic  air-service  system  has  been  nothing 
le«  than  marvelous.  That  It  Is  unequaled 
In  the  entire  world  has  been  demonstrated 
during  the  crucial  period  we  ere  Just  now 
concluding:  transporting  military  personnel 
to  strategic  points  at  tremendous  speed, 
movtrvg  vital  material  for  war  production,  to 
■ay  nothing  of  transporting  the  greateet 
volume  of  mall  and  express  in  the  history  of 
aviation. 

But  the  peacetime  aspects  of  aviation  as  a 
medium  of  transport  are  wholly  different 
from  those  of  wartime.  During  war  it  Is 
reeults  that  are  soxight  regardlees  of  cost. 
The  fundamental  axiom  of  the  peacetime 
business  world,  however,  It  Is  to  keep  costs 
within  Income,  and  following  the  war  we  be- 
lieve there  wUl  be  a  public  clamor  for  a  busl- 
neealike  operation  of  the  Postal  Service  as  re- 
gards to  cost. 

During  the  fiscal  years  1018  to  1938,  Inclu- 
sive, no  segregation  of  alr-mall  revenue  was 
kept  and  no  determination  of  such  revenue 
was  aade  by  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Bowevcr.  from  1829  to  1942.  Inclualve.  there 


was  a  deficit  in  air-mail 
from  three  million  to 
num   for   that   period, 
deficit  of  nearly  IdO.OOO 
In  the  latter  part  of 
nautloi  Board  redtioed 
tloally  all  the  larger  air 
per  ton -mile  to  60  cents 
alr-mall  revenues  for  1949 
•nusi  for  1944  now  shoii 
la  revenues  over 
,  we  believe  thli 
brought  about 
msntal  order  10004,  readls  ; 
"The  rate  of  postage  oi 
alrpUae  to  and  from  th  i 
armed  fores*  of  the 
outslds  tbs  eontlnenui 
Ing  transportation  of  the 
the  alr-mall  routes,  shall 
half  ounce  or  fraction 
The  slgnlflcance  of 
eents  for  each  half  ounce 
by  comparison  with 
soeh  as  70  cents  for 
Anslralla.  Chins.  Kgypt. 
to  Braatl  and  80  cents  to 
lag  tlM  tret  0  months  o 
domestic  air  msll  showe  I 
erease  of  some  93 
■ponding  period  of  1942 
Increase  was  undoubted]|r 
spread  use  of  air  mall 
between  men  in  the 
relatives  and  the 
paid  to  alr-llne  com 
supplied  a  further  reasoi 
revenxjes.    It  might  also 
of  the  Increase  In  air 
carried  by  rail  because  o 
But   while   It   may   bi 
further  reduction  in 
without  incurring  a 
same  may  also  be  said  ol 
mall  transported  by  rail, 
has   always   made   a 
ordinary    first-class 
1042),  and  this  profit 
to   counteract   the   loss 
classes  of  mall.    We  feel, 
there  Is  any  reduction 
rates  that  first-class  air 
proportionate  part  of  the 
Ing  the  deficit  Incurred 
other  classes  of  mail, 
change  In  the  policy  of 
partment  In  handling 
at  a  loss. 

Claims  of  some  alr-mal 
first-class  mall  should 
at  present  rates  of 
the  reason  that  an 
would  follow.  This 
lleve  It  would  be  wise 
partment  to  establish 
surface  mall  and  air 
of  postage.  In  effect, 
surface  mall  to  provldi 
service  for  air  mall. 

Throughout  the 
meetlc  air  serylce,  the 
Poet  Office  Department 
factor.     Such  aid  was 
keeping  with  a  eound 
ment  and  progress.    Ow 
port  S3r8tem  has  now 
financial     self-sufficiency 
mlttee  does  not  bellevi 
or  fair  to   tax  cltlaens 
niunerous  air  fields 
which  will  operate  as 
common  carriers  who 
and  maintain  their 
and  also  pay  a  heavy 
We  believe  the  best 
be  served  by  a  healthy 
of     subsidy     financing 
national     interests 
assistance. 

Investigation     has 
that  no  advantage  or 
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tils  reduction   to  0 
can  be  appreciated 
standard  rates 
half  ounce   to 
ind  India;  40  cents 
(Ireat Britain.    Dur- 
1943.  ton-miles  of 
a  tremendo\js  In- 
over  the  corre- 
A  large  part  of  the 
due  to  the  wlde- 
or  personal  letters 
forces  and  their 
In  alr-mall  rates 
described  above 
for  the  increase  In 
stated  that  much 
diffing  1943  was 
military  priorities, 
possible   to  make 
postage  rates 
we  feel  that  the 
ordinary  first-class 
The  Department 
profit    on 
(•140,000.000     in 
always  been  used 
Incurred   on   other 
lowever,  that  before 
in  alr-mall  postage 
mall  should  bear  a 
burden  of  support- 
In  the  handling  of 
there  Is  to  be  a 
the  Post  Office  De- 
other  classes  of  mail 
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enthusiasts  that  all 
transported  by  air 
are  fantastic  for 
financial  deficit 
does  not  be- 
the  Post  Office  De- 
policy  of  carrying 
at  the  same  rates 
would  be  taxing 
a  highly  superior 


deve  opment  of  our  do- 
Snancial  aid  of  the 
'  7as  a  most  essential 
Iven  wisely  and  In 
trogram  of  develop- 
domestlc  air  trans- 
reached  the  state  of 
and     this     com- 
It  to  be  equitable 
for  the  building  of 
thr<iUghout  the  country 
ccmpetitors  of  surface 
are  required  to  build 
owi  terminal  facilities 
ret  1-estate  tax  thereon. 
Interest  of  aviation  will 
[Towth.  Independent 
except     when     the 
clekrly    requires    such 


»roven     conclusively 
earlier  delivery  accrues 


by  dispatch  of  mall  by  air  to  points  within 
800  miles  of  point  of  origin.  A  careful  and 
complete  survey  conducted  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  shows  that  49.07  percent 
of  all  first-class  mall  U  addressed  to  points 
within  800  miles  of  the  office  of  origin. 
Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  transporting  this  vast  quantity  of 
mall  by  air  rather  than  by  surface  trans- 
portation and  this  eommtttss  further  fssls 
that  no  advance  In  delivery  by  air  can  be 
effected  when  trains  cover  the  dutance  la 
an  overnight  run  from  a  given  point. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  speed  lends 
quite  an  advantage  to  air  transporUtkm  for 
distant  points  and  an  efficient  alr-mall  serv- 
ice should  be  maintained  for  those  who  de- 
sire such  service  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  poetsge.  Keeping  operating 
costs  within  income  Is  the  law  of  life  in 
the  bU3lneee  world  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment Is  no  exception  to  this  ruls. 
Recognizing  thu  fimdamental  principle,  w* 
are  reluctant  to  recommend  anything 
further  than  natural  expansion  and  growth 
of  transportation  of  mall  by  air. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  around  2.000.000  boys  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  air  service,  and  it  U  but  fair  to 
assume  that  a  great  many  plan  on  making 
this  their  life's  work.  In  1941.  our  com- 
mercial airlines  operated  859  planes  and  em- 
ployed 1,119  plloU.  Curtis-Wright  estimates 
that  by  1950  there  will  be  a  need  for  571 
planes.  Records  show  that  the  airlines  em- 
ploy 47  persons  for  each  plane,  so  even  if  the 
above  estimates  were  extremely  low.  It  is 
still  quite  evident  that  with  the  expansion 
predicted,  but  a  small  percentage  of  ovir  mili- 
tary air  force  could  be  absorbed  in  peacetime 
aviation. 

Distribution  of  mall  In  airplanes  has  been 
given  careful  consideration  by  this  commit- 
tee, and  it  does  not  appear  that  such  distribu- 
tion Is  In  Immediate  proepect.  The  space 
occupied,  together  with  weight  of  crew,  dis- 
tributing rack  and  other  related  equipment, 
plus  the  element  of  time  and  increased  cost, 
are  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome.  We  be- 
lleve  adequate  facilities  at  airmail  fields,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  to  be  the  best  solution  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  class  of  vn&tt  at  the  present 
time.  But  If  the  time  comes,  and  It  may 
come  soon,  when  distribution  enroute  is  ex- 
pedient, this  association  will  be  prepared  for 
the  Inauguration  of  this  new  type  of  service. 
Future  Increases  in  alr-mall  volume  will, 
for  the  most  part,  follow  the  same  channels 
of  the  present  Air  Transport  system  and  will 
be  absorbed  by  additional  schedules  and 
larger  aircraft.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  still 
some  potential  routes  and  feeder  service  areas, 
awaiting  wise  selection  where  traffic  poten- 
tials Indicate  early  self-sufflclency  or  where 
possible  public  benefit  clearly  transcends  the 
factor  of  cost.  However,  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  feeder  routes  or  as  to  the 
radical  expansion  of  the  air  service  generally 
we  submit  the  following  official  statement  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  as 
announced  by  Postmaster  General  Walker: 

"In  contemplating  the  matter  of  feeder 
routes  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  motor 
transportation  will  be  resumed  after  the  war 
with  increased  emphasis.  This  medium  Is 
well  adapted  for  short-haul  traffic  and  high 
In  popular  favor.  Supersedure  by  aircraft  Is 
not  In  immediate  prospect.  There  will  be 
few  of  the  many  proposals  for  local  and 
feeder  air  service  that  will  meet  the  search- 
ing tests  of  practicability  and  economy  to 
competition  with  stirface  transportation 
having  Inherent  advantages. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  will  oonttoue 
to  give  all  proper  encouragement  and  wise 
assistance  to  aviation  development.  At  the 
same  time.  It  will  be  mindful  of  a  like  ob- 
ligation to  other  forms  of  transportation 
also  vital  to  the  safety  and  well  being  of 
the  Nation.    By  using  the  peculiar  adVan* 
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„„„  of  each  Impartially,  a  completely  eg- 
(ectlve  and  reliable  postal  service  will  bs 
maintained  and  a  material  contribution 
made  to  the  stability  of  the  entire  trans- 
portstion  ■ystenf." 
BSPAjisioM  or  Tvx  xiavwsT  POST  Ulrica 


The  highway  post  oAss  Is  now  beyond  the 
•xpsrimsntal  stags  and  Its  opsratloo  has 
been  hlgbly  successful  from  every  point  of 
view.  A  complets  record  of  the  cost  of  op- 
arattoa  has  bssa  msf  *^"**^  by  tbs  Depart- 
msnt.  and  thU  type  ol  •ervics  has  provsd 
to  bs  both  scoooatcal  and  practical.  Not 
only  doss  it  sUminaU  considsrabls  mssssngsr 
■srvlos  but  It  also  provldss  ssmcs  right  to 
the  post-offlos  door,  thus  permitting  a  hand- 
to-hand  method  of  tosnssrtlng  businsM. 

A  rapid  expansion  of  this  ssrvlcs  is  assured. 
We  are  advised  by  tbs  Osnsral  Superintends 
ent.  Railway  MaU  Service,  that  the  Depart- 
ment  already  has  pUns  for  ths  sstablUhment 
of  a  largs  numbsr  of  these  new  hlghwsy  poet- 
ofilce  routes  as  soon  as  trucks  become  avail- 


cent,  leaving  neatly  11  percent  o«  trips  un- 
completed. Such  a  record  falls  far  short  of 
being  good  enough  for  aa  efltolent  postal 
service. 

We  believe  that  trains  abould  bs  made  up 
uo  iu  tm  posslbls  to  run  through  to  destina- 
tion without  swltohlag.  loading  and  dis- 
charging ftrst-claa^  mall  only,  opsraUng  stur- 
ags  on  IsM  importaat  Uains.  It  would  seem 
uafaU*  to  hold  raUroads  to  rsgtUatloas  that 
do  tx>t  apply  to  air  lines,  and  on  toutaa  wtaars 
eoatpeUUoD  to  evident,  trains  should  not  bs 
hantHfapr^^  ^1  boidlng  for  all  clasMs  of 


There  Is  no  disposition  on  ths  part  of  ths 
Department  to  supplant  any  existing  railway 
post-olBce  eervlce  with  this  type  of  service, 
but  It  is  confidently  predicted  that  eventually 
most  of  the  discontinued  railway  poet-oflloe 
service  will  be  restored  by  the  expansion  of 
the  highway  post  offkes.  Many  at  ths  larger 
star  routes  will  bs  converted  Into  hlghwsy 
post-ofltoe  routes  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral  and 
certain  railway  post-office  routes  will  t>e  sug- 
mented  by  an  additional  trip  of  highway 
post-offioe  service. 

CAZLWAT  ro&t-ornct  sasvajs 
When  it  became  apparent  that  our  en- 
volvement  in  the  war  was  inevitable  the  great 
railroad  systems  pooled  their  resources  and 
made  plans  for  hauling  freight  and  passen- 
gers in  unprecedented  volume.  Practically 
every  tank,  truck,  plane,  and  everytlilng  used 
by  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  plxis 
material  sent  to  our  allies  under  lend-lease, 
was  hauled  to  tidewater  by  our  railroads. 

A  great  number  of  passenger  coafthfis  were 
remodeled  foe  troop  movement  and  these, 
with  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  have  moved  mil- 
lions of  troops  each  year  with  such  an  amaa- 
Ing  performance  as  to  JusUfy  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Army  men.  Truly 
the  railroads  have  done  a  colossal  job  and 
have  thus  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  efficient  railroad  transporta- 
tion system  as  a  strong  arm  of  national  de- 
fense. 

Speed  of  air  travel  Is  a  major  Inherent  ad- 
vantage which  the  airplane  has  over  comp>et- 
Ing  surface  agencies.  To  match  this  advan- 
tage, competing  agencies  must  offer  advan- 
tages In  surface  operation  whl^  will  serve 
as  a  counterbalance. 

We  believe  the  Railroad  Mail  Association 
and  the  railroads  can  give  valuable  aid  to 
each  other  In  planning  for  the  post-war  era, 
by  close  and  friendly  cooperation  in  solving 
our  mutual  problen^s.  The  advantages  of 
Railway  Post  Office  Service  over  Air  Mail 
Service  should,  therefore,  be  emphasized  and 
improved,  to  wit: 

Distribution  en  route  to  the  apecfUc  func- 
tiOTi  of  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  whereas 
mail  hauled  by  air  Unee  must  be  set  down 
for  Railway  Post  Office  distribution  some- 
where en  route  or  carried  to  destination  and 
delayed  during  such  process  while  mail  trans- 
ported by  RaUway  Poet  Office  Service  Is 
resdy  for  connection  and  carrier  s^vice 
on  arrival  and  at  times  to  dispatched  before 
srrlval  at  terminal  of  run. 

Railroad  serYlce  is  dependable  and  coordi- 
nated, and  regular  connections  with  star 
routes,  highway  poet  office,  and  Railway  Post 
Offlees  sre  maintained.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  reaching  a  connecUon  point  earlier. 
The  best  record  of  performance  of  trips 
completed  by  alr-Une  companies  Is  89.29  per- 
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U  the  railroads  laaugiuats  fsst  reliable 
ssrrtos.  InsurtBg  son nert inns  at  tarminato, 
with  sdsqtisu  facUttiss  for  dtotrlbution  an 
rouu.  ws  bsllavs  ths  publie  wiU  be  given  s 
talglily  superior  ssrvlcs  at  n»  addlttoasi  oast. 
Wbsn  spoed  la  traneportatiow  and  delivery 
at  Mail  is  imparatlve  and  in  tbs  judgmsnt 
of  ths  pstrons  at  ths  mail  isnncs  It  to  worth 
tbs  MkUtloBal  cost  of  ah-  matt  ssrvlcs  and 
^Mdal  dslivcry,  both  cd  ttoass  ssrvlesa  wlU 
bs  avallabls  as  at  prcssnt. 

Ws  bcllsva  that  by  mutoal  coopsratlOB  on 
the  part  cC  tfea  Post  OAos  Departmsnt.  the 
rsilroads,  snd  the  saaploysss  at  tbs  BaUway 
MaU  Scmoe,  It  will  be  posslbls  to  "preserve 
the  inherent  advantagss  at  each"  form  of 
transportation  for  United  States  mall:  to 
profnots  "sdeqnats.  eoonomieal.  and  efficient 
servk:e  •  •  •  without  unjust  dtstrimina- 
tloDS,  undue  prcfercnoee  or  advantages,  or 
unfair  or  destructive  competitive  practices." 
RsqiMctfuliy  submitted. 

J.  L.  RHnxT,  Ourtrmsa. 

WnxxaM  A.  TaTioB, 

P.  B.  KaixsT, 

O.  O.  Baoww. 

W.  M.  TnoesAa, 

Subcommitte: 


defenders  of  human  rights,  of  hberty  and 

of  democracy. 

I  am  hai^y  to  note  the  honor  which 
has  come  to  my  friend  from  the  good 
ndgbbor  Republic  of  Chlk.  The  riapii 
of  this  country  hare  been  eoosptcqam 
for  their  devoUon  to  the  mvm  of  social 
progress  and  the  Catholic  Uniyersltr  of 
Chile,  one  of  tiie  leading  educational 
oiDtcrt  In  all  LaUn  America.  U  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  honors  li  has  be- 
atow«d  upon  Dr.  Thomlng.  He  has  been 
a  pkmcer  in  an  Important  cause.  When 
the  histoiT  of  the  period  hi  which  the 
foundation  of  the  good-neighbor  policy 
is  written,  I  am  confident  Dr.  Thomlng 
will  receive  the  proper  recognition  hli 
eoostnictiye  and  effective  work  deaerres. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Oetober  SB, 
19441 

0a.  J.  V.  moaMXMO  »  homossd  bt  ckilb 
uvivaaan-T 


Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Tkanunf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BIcCORMACt 

or  M*ss*<:ttuaaTXS 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTAllVKS 

Monday.  December  4.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
moving  to  have  the  two  dispatches  I  sub- 
mit from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  ir*serted  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  CoMGaassiOKAL  Racow).  I  wish 
to  jecord  my  admiration  for  the  work  of 
my  friend.  Dt.  Joseph  P.  Thomlng,  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Historical  and 
Geographic  Institute  of  Braiil,  on  behalf 
of  inter-American  friendship.    No  one, 
in  my  Judgm«it,  has  labored  more  gen- 
erously  and   farsightedly  than   he   In 
devel<H>ing  good  will  among  university 
educators  and  prominent  pubUc  officials 
In  the  other  American  republics.    As  a 
friend  of  the  Honorable  J.  H.  Jefferson 
Caffery,  formerly  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Brazil  and  now  our  envoy  to 
Prance,  Dr.  Thomlng  interview  both  the 
President  and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  United  States  of  Braal.    In  1838,  be- 
fore the  outte-eak  of  World  War  No.  2, 
this  able,  conscientious  priest-educator 
brought  us  the  good  tidings  from  Presi- 
dent Oetuiio  Varga.s  and  Dr.  0»waldo 
Aranha  that.  In  the  event  of  confuct.  the 
BraziUan  people  and  their  government 
would  take  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 


The  Bar.  Dr.  Josspb  F.  THomlng.  f  ormsr  dl- 
raetor  at  the  intcr-Amsrlean  ssmtaar*  at  ths 
nnhremtles  ol  Babana.  flan  Marcos.  andMsa- 
ico,  yesterday  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  tbs  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Chile,  a  ponUfkad  InsUtutloo. 

Sefkw  Mardal  Mora  Miranda,  new  CUlean 
Ambassador,  brought  the  award  with  him. 
It  is  believed  to  tw  the  tint  D.  D.  honorary 
degree  ever  to  be  conferred  upon  a  United 
States  oltlasn  by  a  South  American  pontifical 
institution. 

Signed  by  the  university's  suprsne  coun- 
cil, the  sward  dted  Dr.  Thomlng  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  promote  the  "good-neigh- 
bor policy." 

Dr.  Thornlng.  an  eminent  Catholle  seholar 
and  educator,  was  Wsshlngton  oorrespondent 
of  America  and  Sign  magailnes  in  the  latter 
"aO'B  and  served  as  apeclal  eorrsspondent  of 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Confsrsnce  Msws 
Service  tn  Burope. 

[Prom  the  Wew  York  Times  of  Oetober  28. 
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WASHiKCTOir.  October  24.— The  Catholic 
Unlvenity  of  Chile,  a  pontillcal  Instttottoo. 
has  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thomlng  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  The  award  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington by  Senor  Mardal  Mora  Miranda,  nsw 
Chilean  ftmhsf  fi1"'  and  heatowed  upon  Dr. 
Thornlng  last  Saturday.  Dr.  Thomlng.  who 
formerly  directed  Inter-Amertcan  seminaries 
at  Havana,  San  Marcos,  and  Mexico,  was  hon- 
ored by  the  university  for  his  "untiring  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  good-neighbor  policy." 


LcfislatHre  Program  of  Presidenl  Hoover 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  xywA 
IN  TKl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  December  4,  1944 
Mr.    JENSEN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Incude  the  following  statement: 
ijBomjaTfM  PsocBAM  OS  Paxsmun  Boovsa 

SOUCOI'TCIBS 

During  president  Hoovarm  admlnlstratloo 
the  following  legislation  was  enacted  for  ths 
purpose  of  aiding  agriculture:   Agricultural 


rU 


I. 
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Marketing  Act.  19»:  Tariff  Act.  IMO;  Periah- 
able  Agricultural  Commodity  Act,  1B30;  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act.  1932,  which  granted  to  the 
R.  P.  C.  the  power  to  make  loans  to  agricul- 
ture: legislation  In  1933  Increasing  capital 
•tock  of  Federal  land  banks  by  •125.000.000: 
legislation  in  1932  authorizing  creation  of 
Agrteultxiral  Credit  Bank  System.  The  pro- 
posals embodied  in  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1929  for  the  so-called  orderly  mar- 
keting of  agricultural  commodities  and  the 
Government  piirchase  of  surplus  for  future 
^^^■pn—i  have  been  carried  on  by  the  present 
DMBOcratlc  administration.  The  legislation 
reUtlve  to  land  banks  and  the  agricultural 
credit  banks  has  been  expended  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

MONXTABT  POLICT 

In  the  field  of  money  and  credit  President 
Hoover  took  the  following  steps  of  signifi- 
cance: 

1.  Moratorium  on  Inter-govemmental  debts 

(July  1931). 

2.  The  creation  of  the  National  Credit  Cor- 
poration with  1500.000.000  capital  stock  sub- 
scribed by  the  bankers,  to  rediscount  bank 
assets  not  then  eligible  for  rediscount  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  (October  1931). 

3.  An  extension  of  the  eligibility  provision 
of  tlM  Federal  Reserve  Act  and  expansion  of 
crtdlt  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  (Feb- 
ruary 1932). 

4.  Creation  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  with  authority  to  issue  up  to 
itJOO.OOO.OOO    of    its    debentiues    (January 

ina). 

6.  To  prevent  hoarding,  the  Treas\iry  made 
avAltoble  an  Issue  of  special  Treasury  cer- 
tUtaatas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  were  unwilling  to  entrust  hoarded  fimds 
to  banks. 

6.  Creation  of  the  home-loan  banks  (July 
10S2). 

7.  Creation  of  the  agrlcultiual  credit  banks 
(July  1932). 

8.  Inereass  In  the  capital  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  (Jantiary  1932) . 

9.  Reducing  ordinary  Government  expense. 
In    the   spring   of    1933    President    Hoover 

persuaded  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  of 
Kngland  to  call  an  international  economic 
conferene*  to  dlsctiss  monetary  prottlems  to 
be  held  in  the  spring  of  1933.  At  first  Mr. 
Roosevelt  supported  the  idea  of  such  an 
economic  conference,  and  in  fact  sent  dele- 
to  London,  but  early  in  July  1933  he 
the  whole  affair. 
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oovxMncxirr  xxcrui'noN  or  BtrsiKtss 
Th*  Federal  Water  Power  Act  was  passed 
In  1930.  After  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation the  Democrats  went  much  further  in 
the  control  of  power  through  the  adoption 
of  the  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act  of  1932  authorized  loans  fqr  the  rehablll- 
tetlon  of  the  railroads  and  refinancing.  This 
liaa  bson  carried  on  by  the  New  Deal  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Public  Works  Administration. 

kAOIO 

The  Radio  Commission  Act  was  passwl  in 
ino.  In  1934.  under  the  New  Deal,  the  Oom- 
mlaslon  was  abolished  and  the  Communica- 
tions Commission  was  set  up  covering  radio, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  services. 


The  following  leglslaUon  relative  to  labor 
was  enacted  during  President  Hoover's  ad- 
ministration : 

1.  Prison  Made  Goods  Act.  1929— extended 
In  1934  under  the  New  Deal. 

2.  Prevailing  rate  of  pay  on  Government 
contracts. 


3.  The    N(»TlB-LaGiiar4l* 
Act.  1932. 

4.  Protection   of  Ametical 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 


Ftrsuc  wcBXS 
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During   the   Hoover 
$700,000,000  was  expended 
flood  control,  and 
deepening  of  the  lower 
ly  finished;  the  deepening; 
slsslppt,  the  canalization 
lower  Missouri  were 
flood-control  projects  of 
Sacramento  Rivers  were 
The  canalization  of  the 
ment  of  the  San  Pedro 
enlng  of  the  Hudson  to 
going  vessels,  were 
1930.  orders  were  given 
on  the  $325,000,000  Hoov^ 
rado    River.      The    St 
treaty  with  Canada  was 
1933.     On  August  12, 
culminated   making  it 
with  the  construction 
Bay  Bridge.     Loans  of 
obtained    from    the    R 
Hoover  administration 
aid    highways    were 
miles  to  115,000  miles. 

An  extended  building 
through  to  relieve  the 
from    the    expense    of 
(The  Hoover  Policies, 
260-293.) 

Pollowing  the  debacle 
President  directed  the  s 
works  to  relieve 
called  for  useful  works, 
he  called  conferences  of 
organize  an  expansion  of 
December  3.  1939.  he  urg^l 
sion  of  public  building 
On  May  13,  1932.  he 
crease  in  the  borrowing 
and  that  It  be  authorizefl 
"economically    sound 
projects."    In  the  9 
sage  of  the  act  and  the 
ministration  about  1175. 
tlve  projects  had  been 
$500,000,000  more  were 
preparation.    (Wilbur 
899.) 

Normal    expendlt\ires 
other  than  for  naval 
tlon,   during   Mr 
were  at  the  rate  of  $150 
During  the  Hoover 
struction  was  speeded 
was  expended  In  the 
public  works.    The  R.  P 
advance  f imds  to  private 
He    bodies   for 
$3,300,000,000  revolving 


administration   over 
in  river,  harbor, 
projects.    The 
l4sslsslppi  was  large- 
of  the  upper  Mis- 
to  Chicago  and  the 
advanced.    The 
the  Mississippi  and 
largely  completed. 
Ohio,  the  enlarge- 
hirbor  and  the  deep- 
Albany  for  ocean- 
On  July  7, 
start  construction 
Dam  on  the  Colo- 
Lawrence    waterway 
signed  on  July  18. 
,  an  agreement  was 
)osslbIe   to  proceed 
the  San  Francisco 
afabut  $75,000,000  were 
P.    C.     During    the 
tt  e  completed  Federal 
inc  eased    from    78,000 


)rogram  was  carried 

federal  Government 

burdensome    rents. 

Wilbur  and  Hyde.  pp. 


unemplc  ^ent 


an  1 


end 
mont  ha 
ei  d 


li 
anl 


an(  1 


u  i 

fls<  al 
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President  Hoover's 
bodied  the  following  pol4ts 

1.  The    creation    of 
Finance  Corporation  wit]  i 
$3,300,000,000  in  January 

2.  Increase  In  the  stoc! : 
banks  (enacted.  1932) 
der  to  extend  agrlcultur^ 

3.  Creation  of  Federa 
(provided  by  Congress, 
loans  to  home  owners. 

4.  Increase  in  the  eligibility 
Federal  Reserve  System 
gnm  February  1932)  to 
expcmsion  of  credit. 

6.  Reform    ot    the    bankruptcy 
quested  February  28, 
1988). 

6.  Reform   of   the   ba|ikln| 
posed  December  3.  1929; 
tlon)  to  permit  State 
by  national  banks  and 
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Antllnjunction 
labor   through 


n  October  1929.  the 

^dlng  up  of  public 

His  policies 

In  November  1929. 

ndustrlal  leaders  to 

private  works.    On 

immediate  expan- 

construction  work. 

recommended  an  in- 

ppwers  of  the  R.  F.  C. 

to  make  loans  on 

self-supporting 

between  the  pas- 

of  the  Hoover  ad- 

tOO.OOO  of  reproduc- 

aiithorlzed  and  some 

advanced  stage  of 

Hyde,  pp.  269,  390, 


for    public    works, 
military  construc- 
Cooll^ge's   administration 
000.000  j)er  annimi. 
administration  the  con- 
and  $2,358,430,000 
years  1930-33  for 
C.  was  authorized  to 
enterprise  and  pub- 
construction   work  from   its 
f  and. 


re<  overy  program  em- 


:he    Reconstruction 
a  revolving  fund  of 

1932. 

of  the  Federal  land 
$125,000,000  in  or- 
credlt. 
home  loan  banks 

rnly  1932)   to  make 


of  paper  in  the 

(brovlded  for  by  Con- 

)rovlde  for  a  needed 


laws    (re- 
enacted  March  3, 


g  system    (pro- 

ao  congressional  ac- 

branch  banking 

guaranty  of  bank 


V  ide 
tie 


deposits  (the  latter  carried  out  under  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt). 

7.  Loans  on  assets  of  closed  banks  to  as- 
sist depositors  (proposed  December  8.  1931; 
no  congressional  action  during  his  adminis- 
tration ) . 

8.  Revision  of  railroad  regulation  (pro- 
posed December  8,  1931:  but  never  enacted). 

9.  Regulation  of  power  companies  (pro- 
posed 1929,  but  not  enacted  during  his  ad- 
ministration). 

10.  A  balanced  budget  with  increased  taxa- 
tion to  accomplish  It. 

11.  Reorganization  of  Federal  executive  de- 
partments (proposed  for  economy  and  great- 
er eflJclency,  but  never  enacted  under  his  ad- 
ministration). 

12.  Enactment  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  protect  American  Industry 
from  the  competition  of  low-paid  foreign 
lalx)r. 

13.  Enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  of  1939  to  stimulate  the  recovery  of 
agriculture. 

14.  Proposed  calling  of  the  London  Eco- 
nomic Conference  to  facilitate  international 
monetary  stabilization. 

15.  Opposed  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
American  workingmen  during  the  depression. 

EXUEF 

In  line  with  the  American  tradition  that 
administration  of  relief  was  primarily  a  local 
problem.  President  Hoover  created  the  Presi- 
dent's Emergency  Relief  Organization  (1930), 
which  coordinated  the  work  of  all  private 
charitable  relief  agencies  with  State,  county, 
and  municipal  support.  Its  administration 
was  completely  decentralized;  State  and  local 
unemployment  relief  committees  were  re- 
sponsible to  the  various  State  Governors.  By 
the  spring  of  1931,  relief  committees  of  this 
character  were  actively  functioning  in  227 
large  cities,  some  2,000  smaller  cities,  and  In 
over  1,000  counties.  Besides  their  actual  ad- 
ministration of  Federal.  State,  municipal,  and 
private  relief  funds,  these  committees  stimu- 
lated private  philanthropy,  encouraged  pay- 
roll deductions  from  those  employed  as  well 
as  contributions  from  corporation  funds, 
grants  from  community  chests,  and,  where 
necessary,  obtained  appropriations  from  city, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 

In  January  1932  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  was  set  up  with  a  revolv- 
ing fxmd  of  $3,300,000,000  to  make  loans  to 
industry  to  stimulate  reemployment.  It  also 
made  loans  to  States  and  municipalities  for 
self-liquidating  public  works.  A  revolving 
fund  of  $300,000,000  was  provided  for  loans 
to  States  and  municipalities  for  relief  pur- 
poses, and  the  corporation  was  authorized  to 
lend  $1,800,000,000  for  worth-while  public 
works  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Just  Doesn't  Make  Sense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LotnsnNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1944 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ric- 
ORB.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  latest  "boner" 
committed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  in  my  State 
and  surrounding  States  is  in  resj)ect  to  a 
ruling  in  regard  to  the  shipping  of 
sweetpotatoes. 
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For  time  immemorial  the  shippers  have 
been  using  50-poimd  crates  to  ship 
sweetpotatoes,  and  due  to  the  exigencies 
of  war  they  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  manufacture  of  crates  to 
ship  this  important  food  crop,  and  all 
of  those  which  were  obtained,  of  course, 
are  50-pound  containers. 

Now  comes  the  O.  P.  A.  and  Issues  a 
ruling  that  the  shippers  must  ship  the 
potatoes  in  50-pound  crates,  but  they 
cannot  charge  but  for  45  pounds  of  pota- 
toes. 

In  other  words,  if  a  shipper  sells  50 
pounds  of  sweetpotatoes.  loose  on  the 
ground,  he  can  sell  them  by  the  pound 
and  receive  $2.86,  but  if  50  pounds  of 
potatoes  are  placed  in  a  crate,  the  charge 
must  be  for  45  pounds  and  the  seller 
cannot  charge  more  than  $2.60. 

This  ruling  is  In  line  with  practically 
all  of  the  "inconsistencies"  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  in  the  administration  of  that 
agency  in  respect  to  all  other  matters. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  wish 
to  include  herein  a  copy  of  an  editorial 
from  the  Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Signal  of 
December  1.  1944,  in  regard  to  the  ceil- 
ing prices  on  rice,  as  follows: 

JirST   DOXBN'T   ICAXX   SENSK 

Our  rice  farmers  and  rice  producers  have 
for  a  long  time  wondered  Just  why  so  many  of 
the  things  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
Insofar  as  their  crops  are  concerned  just 
don't  make  sense. 

They  realize,  of  course,  that  rules  and 
regulations  set  up  for  an  ent.ire  Nation  can't 
meet  every  need  and  they  cause  Injustices. 

But  with  all  the  emphasis,  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  phrase  of  "t(W  late  with  too 
little"  they  can't  keep  from  wondering  why 
with  them  it  is  usually  too  late  with  too  little. 

For  Instance  when  the  Government  decided 
to  grant  a  slight  Increase  In  "he  celling  prices 
of  rough  rice  it  was  almost  too  late.  They 
have  seen  this  happen  time  tifter  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Seemingly  they 
play  along,  dilly-dally  until  it  is  too  late  to 
do  much  good. 

"niere  seemingly  is  no  excuse  for  this 

But  they  are  as  neglectful  about  other 
things.  They  let  mattere  go  along  and 
reach  the  point  or  stage  where  it  doesnt 
make  much  difference  whether  they  act  and 
then  they  become  highly  exolted. 

We  are  ceelng  something  along  that  line 
Jtist  now.  the  O.  P.  A.  has  suddenly  become 
excited  about  the  price  of  clothes.  Buyers 
have  been  pretty  much  concerned  about  It 
for  many  months.  They  have  seen  merchan- 
dise Increase  in  price  25,  35  50,  and  even  100 
percent  but  notiiing  was  done  about  It. 

The  climb  ccmtinued  and  they  paid  the 
price  If  they  wanted  the  item  or  article. 

And  now  along  comes  the  O.  P.  A.  all 
bothered.  What  they  are  going  to  do,  how 
far  they  are  going,  no  one  U.  sure. 

But  certainly  If  they  pro':ect  the  coiusumer 
they  must  protect  the  selle",  and  that  means 
they  must  regulate  the  i>rlce  on  the  raw 
products;  the  finished  products;  and  then 
the  retail  product. 

But  when  they  do  this  they  will  probably 
encounter  the  same  problem  which  has  been 
encountered  by  the  rice  nriUers. 

First  they  set  a  celling  price  on  clean 
rice — the  rice  as  sold  by  the  miller — but  there 
was  no  price  set  on  the  rough  rice  or  no 
farmers  price  was  set.  It  was  thought— and 
the  theory  is  sound — that  the  clean  rice  price 
would  control  the  rough  rice  price.  But 
the  Government  was  reckoning  without 
knowing  the  rice  millers.  It  didn't  work  be- 
eause   some  of    the    mill-srs  didn't   protect 


themselves  and  keep  the  prices  they  were 
paying  for  rough  rice  In  line  with  what  they 
oould  afford  to  pay.  And  that,  of  course, 
made  It  difficult  for  the  miller  who  was 
trying  to  follow  the  ceiling  prices  to  obtain 
rice. 

Then  this  year  they  come  along  and  slap 
the  ceiling  prices  on  rough  rice  and  keep  the 
celling  price  on  clean  rice.  But  it  was  a 
year  late.  Then  they  grant  a  slight  Increase 
to  the  growers  on  certain  varieties  of  clean 
rice  but  fall  to  pass  on  the  increase  to  the 
millers  on  this  same  rice. 

It  Just  all  dont  make  sense. 

And  the  chances  are  that  this  results  either 
from  lack  of  knowledge  and  Information  or 
a  deliberate  desire  not  to  work  out  the  pro- 
gram for  the  best  interests  of  those  con- 
cerned— the  producer,  the  processor,  and  the 
purchaser. 

The  same  thing  has  happened  in  other 
fields  and  in  other  indiistries.  We  are  too 
late  with  our  programs;  we  wait  until  a  situ- 
ation gets  out  of  hand  and  then  we  start  to 
do  something  about  it.  Even  the  O.  P.  A. 
division  in  charge  of  food  prices  Is  begin- 
ning to  real  lee  that  despite  all  the  regula- 
tions the  food  prices  continue  upward. 

It  is  a  big  problem,  a  big  Job,  this  seeking 
to  control  prices  and  wages,  but  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  fumbling  with  the  ball  when 
scores  should  have  been  made. 


Resolutions,  Bnf  alo  Coontj  Farm  Bureau, 
Kearney,  HAr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  wsBaASKA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSBKNTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er the  following  statements  are  taken 
from  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Buffalo 
County  Farm  Bureau  of  Kearney,  Nebr., 
on  November  15, 1944.  They  express  the 
opinions  of  a  group  of  farmers  on  various 
matters  that  are  being  handled  by  the 
IMeral  Government.  I  feel  that  Federal 
agencies  too  often  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  the  people  affected  by 
their  operations.  For  that  reason,  I  want 
to  place  these  resolutions  in  the  Rbcohb: 

The  labor  and  machinery  oondiUons  exist- 
ing in  Buffalo  County,  Nebr,  are  critical.  We 
urge  that  the  allotment  for  farm  machinery 
be  Increased,  oonslBtent  with  the  increased 
activity  and  neceasiUes  of  the  Buffalo  County 
farm  conditions. 

That  the  prospect  of  an  imminent  shortage 
of  mUk  and  dairy  products  must  be  met  by 
drastic  changes  in  dairy  economy.  That  the 
price  ceiling  on  milk  be  raised  to  make  pos- 
sible the  continuance  of  the  dairy  industry. 
That  the  slaughter  of  valuable  dairy  stock 
for  beef  be  discouraged.  That  milk  produc- 
ing be  increased  in  every  possible  manner. 
That  we  recognize  the  seriousness  of  Bang's 
disease  in  cattle  and  we  recommend  a  prompt 
and  adequate  prevention  program. 

Pork  Is  a  very  essential  food  product  In 
national  defense.  Pork  producers  are  urged 
to  pay  special  attention  In  selecting  breeding 
stock,  keeping  more  sows  and  feeding  to 
heavier  weights,  breeding  the  medium-type 
hog«-  Following  the  four  steps  of  swine 
sanitation:  Preventing  and  controlling  dis- 
ease through  clean  quarters,  vaccination  and 
cautious  buying  of  pigs,  feeding  more  low- 


cost  balanced  rations,  and  using  the  best 
pasture  crops. 

We  recommend  the  expaiulon  of  R.  S.  A.  all 
over  Buffalo  County.  And  that  the  Buffalo 
Coimty  B.  K.  A.  be  brought  back  to  Buffalo 
County. 

We  recommend  farther  tmprovementa  of 
farm-to-market  roads. 

We  recommend  the  manufacture  o€  plM- 
tics,  rubber,  alcohol,  and  other  tyatlMtte 
products  to  absorb  grain  surpluses  of  the 
farm. 

We  recommend  the  election  of  A.  A.  A. 
officers  below  the  Secretary  of  Agrtculture 
instead  ot  by  appointment. 

We  favor  fair  prtoes  of  farm  products  at 
100  i>eroent  parity,  to  include  labor  and 
family  labor.  We  favor  the  ever-nonnal 
granary. 

We  do  not  favor  subsidies.  We  do  favor 
floors  and  oeUings,  consistent  with  increases 
and  decreases  of  cost. 

We  favor  the  expansion  ot  soil-conservation 
work  and  A.  A.  A.  paymenU  for  grass  and 
legume  seedings. 

The  sale  Of  surplus  war  matwlal  be  made 
available  direct  to  farmers,  locaUy  wherever 
possible. 

Safeguarding  of  fanners  against  excessive 
taxation  in  comparison  with  other  group*. 

We  recommend  the  consolidation  of  all 
Government  lending  agencies. 

Equitable  freight  rates  and  elimlnatton  of 
Interstate  trade  barrten. 

We  recommend  that  ail  the  assistance  pos- 
sible be  given  the  mld-8tat«  Irrigation  proj- 
ect. 

We  hereby  authortee  the  Farm  Bureau  to 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  aU  Con- 
en   and   representatives   and    to   the 
Farm  Biireau  Federation  at  Lincoln. 


Statement  of  War  Food  Administrator 
Marrin  Jones  Before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Post-war  Farm  Programs  of 
the  Honae  Committee  on  Afriailtnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4.  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones 
before  the  Special  Committee  on  Post- 
war Farm  Programs  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  bearing  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1944: 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  problem  of  cotton 
diould  be  studied  by  this  committee.  More 
American  farmers  depend  on  cotton  than  on 
any  other  crop.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  our 
farming  people  live  on  cotton  farms.  Cotton 
Is  important  not  to  the  South  alone.  It  Is 
Important  to  the  whole  Nation  as  our  largest 
export  crop  and  as  the  basis  for  our  textile 
industry.  In  addition,  cottonseed  is  a  basic 
livestock  food  and  Its  oU  Is  a  vital  part  of 
our  food  supply. 

Hence,  cotton  Is  woven  Into  the  warp  and 
woof  not  only  of  our  whole  national  farm 
problem,  but  of  our  entire  national  economy. 
Because  of  this,  the  problem  of  cotton  must 
be  considered  today,  as  I  know  this  commit- 
tee does  consider  It,  in  Its  relationship  to  our 
over-all  farm  problem.    Cotton  must  always 
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b«  atudled.  not  In  a  watertight  compartment 
of  tu  own,  but  as  a  part — and  a  very  Impor- 
tant part— of  our  whole  national  farm  supply. 

"Hia  history  of  cotton  has  been  one  of  the 
problema  met  and  overccme.  Only  a  few 
hundred  years  ago  the  Manchester  weavers 
"-^-^f  linen  and  wool  considered  cotton  an  up- 
start—substitute, and  laws  were  actually 
panril  which  discriminated  against  cotton 
doth.  But  artificial  restraints  cannot  keep 
•  strong  competitor  down — and  today  cotton 
clothes  more  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  than  any  other  fabric.  Cotton  has 
met  the  varlovu  crises  In  its  history,  and  It 
continues  to  supply  clothing  for  the  taamm, 
and  food  and  feed  besides. 

Since  this  committee  and  those  who  are 
to  appear  before  It  during  the  next  few  days 
are  Interested  In  cotton  continuing  to  serve 
Um  nation  and  the  people,  they  will  be  wise 
to  work  out  its  development  along  practical 
lines.  In  doing  this  many  problems  will  pre- 
sent themselves.  In  this  brief  statement  of 
my  own  I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  those 
problems,  but  only  to  point  out  some  of  the 
factors  that  should  be  considered  as  we  work 
toward  their  solution.  I  know  what  some  of 
those  problems  are  t>ecause  I  have  lived 
among  them  most  of  my  life. 

After  the  War  between  the  States,  when  the 
South  was  crippled  In  agriculture.  Industry, 
and  finance,  my  father,  along  with  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  began  the  long  task  of  bulld- 
luf  back.  They  plowed  the  fields  and  planted 
■  aoltan.  They  wore  their  lives  away  In  the 
production.  Last  summer  I  visited  again  the 
combination  cotton  and  wheat  farm  where  I 
was  bom.  and  which  my  mother  still  owns. 
As  a  boy  on  that  farm,  chopping  the  long 
rows,  I  had  time  to  think  a  great  deal  about 
the  problems  of  cotton  and  I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  about  them  since. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  all  the 
problema  of  cotton  production  and  market- 
ing for  the  next  few  jmn  can  be  solved  now. 
Kren  though  the  best  cotton  brains  in  the 
Nation  will  be  earnestly  and  sincerely  fo- 
cused upon  these  problems  during  the  next 
Um  days,  it  win  be  difficult  to  determine  in 
adva&c*  just  what  the  Nation's  permanent 
cotton  program  should  be. 

Z  say  this  bseauss  there  are  so  many  un- 
knowns which  darken  the  glass  through 
which  w«  sxsmlne  our  cotton  status  today. 

This  cotton  problem,  today  as  It  has  been 
historlcaliy.  Is  the  twin  problem  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing.  I  shall  attempt  today  to 
lint  only  some  of  the  factors  in  both  the  pro. 
dwctlon  and  the  marketing  sides  of  the  com- 
BOdlty.  Then  I  want  to  follow  very  closely 
Vim  dlsctisslons  and  suggestions  of  all  the 
others  who  appear  before  this  committee.  I 
win  study  not  only  with  great  Interest  but 
with  confidence  the  facts  that  I  know  will  be 
developed  during  this  hearing  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  and  conclusions  which  may 


I  singssl  that  each  step  of  the  Immediate 
solution  be  kept  flexible  and  subject  to  Im- 
plovement  and  change.  Whatever  program 
may  be  developed  should.  In  my  opinion,  be 
readily  adaptable  to  meet  the  constant  con- 
ditions of  change — because,  after  all.  change 
Is  the  only  thing  that  Is  constant.  No  one 
of  us  can  fully  know  today  the  many  de- 
velopments that  are  bound  to  impinge  upon 
both  the  production  and  the  marketing  of 
cotton  during  the  next  few  years. 

There  are  two  primary  phases.  One  is  pro- 
duction— the  question  of  how  to  achieve  the 
maximum  production  possible  from  our  hu- 
man and  soli  rssotirces.  The  other  is  bow 
to  dispose  of  thst  production — how  to  en- 
able, first,  our  own  people  and  then  others 
throughout  the  world  to  consume  that  pro- 
duction. 

The  farmer,  through  his  genius  and  re- 
sourcefulness, has  met  the  production  chal- 
lenge. Cotton  yields  In  recent  years  have 
averaged   100  pounds   alwve  what  we  con- 
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sldered  normal  In  the 
yields  per  acre  have 
other  crop.    The  average 
year   predrought   period, 
quite  170  pounds  of  lint 
last  3   years  It  has  been 
pounds.    While  weather 
portant  part,  much  of  thii 
from  planting  of  better 
of  fertilizer,  better  use  of 
resources  through  soil 
better  handling  of  the 
short,  just  ^mply  better 
cannot  count  on   the 
favorable  at  all  times,  I 
always  count  on  the  genii^ 
culture  to  continue  to 
per  acre  and  the  product 
grades  and  staples  are 
In  the  future  of  cotton 

Others  will  discuss 
what  the   prospects  seen 
parts  of  the  world.    I  wisl  i 
the  general  fact  that. 
be  down  In  some  regions 
the  prospects  are  that 
countries  able  to  Increaie 
they  will  be  able  In  somi  i 
duce  cotton  at  a  com 

Our  chief  problem  Is  in 
consuming  of  oiu*  producti 
Is  an  export  crop,  we  mupt 
both  the  standpoint  of 
tion  and  our  foreign 
our  domestic  consumptiofi 

As  this  committee 
domestic  consumption  of 
farm  product  depends  on 
our  people,  full   industrial 
our  national  purchasing 
permanent  place  in 
of  scarcity.   Our  Ideal  is  a 
tlon  for  a  maximum 
ment  of  goods.    But  we 
mum  consumption  of  farili 
Ing  cotton,  only  If  we  hav ; 
production  as  well.    Then 
ment  of  Industrial 
same  time  abundant 
They  furnish  a  mutual 
spectlve  products. 

Agriculture  and  Industr 
gels  of  our  American 
and   parcel   of    both, 
without  the  other.    If 
later  the  other  will  feel 
er  furnishes  the  raw 
perous,  he  In  turn  helps 
for  the  finished  product, 
that  indtistry  Is  supplylnf 
farmer  to  buy.  It  furnishes 
products  of  the  farm, 
ment  and  good  wages 
all  commodities,  both 
tured.    Z  remind  this 
nomtc  truism  simply 
greatest  influence  of  them 
of  maintaining  our 
cotton.     All  the  leglslati(4n 
stimulants  and  supports 
celved  to  bolster  our 
cotton  supply — all  of 
have  a  lesser  effect  on  ou ' 
for  cotton  than  this  slngfe 
dustrlal  production  and 

Let  me  warn  this 
are  interested  in  cotton— 
the  ginner  and  the 
and  that  whole  great 
which  depends  on  cotton 
our  national  Industrial 
curtailed  and  employmi 
not  be  able,  to  maintain 
sumption  of  cotton,  and 
markets. 

But  we  must  look  wltb 
to   the    protection    of   our 
which  has  traditionally 
all  of  our  cotton 
committee  realises  the 
mentioned  a  moment  ag( 
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can  be  done  to  protect  our  domestic  market. 
Since  our  export  outlet  potential  is  equally 
large,  it  calls  for  the  most  serious  thought 
of  this  committee. 

There  are  many  unknowns  In  any  appraisal 
of  our  future  export  market  for  cotton.  We 
do  not  know  the  condition  of  the  textile  mills 
either  In  Europe  or  In  the  Orient,  and  we 
cannot  foretell  how  their  capacity  may  de- 
velop after  the  war.  We  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  barriers  to  foreign  trade  may 
be  removed  or  Increased.  We  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  that  other 
countries  will  have,  or  how  much  of  what 
they  do  have  can  be  used  for  buying  Ameri- 
can cotton.  We  do  not  know  what  the  agri- 
cultural policies — or  for  that  matter,  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  policies — of  the  various 
countries  which  have  bought  our  cotton  In 
the  past  win  be.  All  these  things  greatly 
affect  the  amount  of  cotton  that  we  can  hope 
to  sell  abroad  during  the  next  few  years. 

There  has  always  been  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  that  other  coun- 
tries could  use  to  buy  American  cotton.  That 
has  always  depended  basically  upon  how 
much  of  other  goods  those  cotton  customers 
of  ours  could  sell,  so  that  they  could  get 
money  to  pay  for  our  cotton.  That  has  al- 
ways, depended.  In  turn,  on  our  willingness  to 
buy  these  goods,  so  that  they  could  buy  our 
cotton.  This  question  still  persists  today  and 
will  prevan  In  the  post-war  world.  Old  and 
basic  as  that  factor  Is.  I  submit  It  again  to 
this  committee.  It  Is  a  consideration  that 
cannot  be  avoided. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  now 
that  must  be  as  squarely  met.  If  we  are  really 
to  face  the  question  of  maintaining  our  ex- 
port outlet  for  American  cotton.  That  is  the 
question  which  Involves  our  ability  to  com- 
pete In  the  world  markets,  with  our  domestic 
cotton  price  higher  than  the  world  price. 
The  Congress  has  provided  a  support  pries 
for  3  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  This 
principle  of  price  support  has  become  baslo 
to  our  national  farm  polloy — as  this  same 
principle  of  support  prices  has  become  basio 
to  the  national  policy  of  most  of  the  other 
Important  producing  countries  of  the  world. 
It  Is  a  principle  that  seems  likely  to  prevail, 
both  here  and  throughout  the  world. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  If  we  support 
prices  domestically  above  the  world-prlcs 
level,  we  automatically  place  this  Govern- 
ment In  the  business  of  regxilatlng  exports 
and  Imporu  of  the  crops  Involved  through 
quotas  or  otherwise,  or  In  the  alternative  of 
furnishing  cotton  to  our  mills  on  a  world- 
price  basis.  Otherwise,  we  may  find  our- 
selves  flooded  with  Imports  of  the  very  crops 
for  which  we  are  supporting  prices  hers  at 
home.  Similarly,  the  Government  may  also 
find  Itself  In  possession  of  excess  supplies 
of  crops  for  which  It  has  supported  prices 
and  which  have  no  outlet  abroad  at  thoss 
prices.  The  question  Is  how  to  maintain  our 
exports  If  our  prices  are  maintained  above 
prices  at  which  foreign  producers  are  willing 
to  sell  the  same  products. 

One  way  to  maintain  exports  at  reasonable 
prices  would  be  through  a  system  of  inter- 
national agreements  covering  the  various 
commodities.  If  such  agreements  can  be 
worked  out  In  discxissions  with  other  coun- 
tries, which  like  ourselves  would  not  want 
to  engage  In  economic  warfare  that  could 
conceivably  result  in  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Its  reasonable  share  of  the  world  trade 
In  a  commodity  at  reasonably  fair  prices. 
The  nations  of  the  world  should  find  some 
way  to  work  together  in  mutual  respect  for 
the  rights  of  all. 

We  have  examined  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign outlets  separately,  but  there  Is  one  fac- 
tor that  is  common  to  both,  and  that  Is  the 
competition  of  synthetic  fibers  In  both  the 
domestic  and  the  foreign  markets.  During 
the  war,  Europe,  largely  cut  off  from  raw  cot- 
ton, has  been  using  rayon  and  other  syn- 
thetics at  a  rate  equal  to  about  half  of  the 
rate  of  its  entire  cotton  con^jimptlon  befors 
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the  war.  Here  in  the  United  States  rayon 
consiunptlo>i  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  10  years.  The  Increase  has  been  even 
greater  In  foreign  countrlen.  The  fact  that 
Its  price  has  been  considerably  reduced  during 
that  same  period  Indicates  how  that  trend 
may  continue  in  the  future.  In  1932  world 
production  of  rayon  was  the  equivalent  of 
about  one  and  one-quarter  million  bales  of 
cotton.  Ten  years  later  It  was  equivalent  to 
about  eight  and  one-quarter  mUllon  bales  of 
cotton. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cotton  is  not 
the  only  commodity  that  will  be  affected  by 
any  program  that  Is  fashioned;  the  problem 
Is  Nation-wide  and  affects  many  commodities 
and  while  cotton  is  one  of  our  most  impor- 
tant, the  entire  farm  problem  must  be  at- 
tacked as  a  whole,  on  a  Nation-wide  basis  and 
from  a  national  viewpoint. 

If  the  farm  problem  were  the  problem  of 
a  single  commodity,  the  answer  would  be 
much  simpler.  But  the  whole  problem  has 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  years  and  Is 
a  gradually  changing  and  complex  one.  It 
will  probably  change  even  more  In  the  years 
to  come. 

Any  remedy,  whether  for  a  single  commod- 
ity or  for  the  over-aH  problem,  which  might 
serve  the  purpose  now  would  probably  not 
completely  fit  the  picture  a  few  years  from 
now.  Any  solution,  therefore,  should  permit 
flexibility  and  change. 

One  phase  of  the  policy  as  embodied  in  the 
Steagall  amendment  to  the  Stabilization  Act 
commits  the  Government  to  maintain  farm 
prices  of  basic  and  announc'ed  commodities 
at  £0  percent  of  parity. 

The  Government,  therefore,  has  an  obli- 
gation to  the  farmer.  In  carrying  out  this 
obligation  It  cannot  be  content  by  simply 
maintaining  prices  through  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment funds.  Outlets,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  mtist  be  fotmd  for  the  products  of 
the  farm,  otherwise  the  price-support  pro- 
gram would  ultimately  collapse  of  Its  own 
weight.  The  long-time  phases  of  supply  and 
demand  must  be  woven  Into  any  program. 
Whether  it  be  of  a  fixed  or  changing  nature. 
On  August  25,  1044,  I  appeared  before  the 
Bouse  Bprcial  Committee  on  Poet-war  Bco- 
nomic  Policy  and  Planning  and  outlined 
what  I  conceived  to  be  an  over-an  program 
that  would  be  helpful  In  maintaining  full 
production,  full  employment,  and  full  use  of 
the  country's  rssources.  I  shall  not  repeat 
that  sutomsnt  here.    It  embodied: 

1.  A  thorough  sou  conservation  and  soil- 
building  program  In  the  interest  of  maintain- 
ing the  Nation's  most  yaluabls  natural  re- 
sources. Through  such  a  program  not  only 
can  the  resources  of  nsture's  storehouse  of 
natural  wsalth  be  malnuintd.  but  shifts 
ean  be  madt  In  production  which  at  the  same 
time  Will,  through  rotation,  maintain  the 
■oil  and  help  to  adapt  production  and  mar- 
keting to  the  Inevitable  law  of  demand  and 
supply. 

3.  "The  proper  use  and  control  of  water. 
This  Involves  the  maximum  use  of  water 
where  It  falls  In  our  great  dry  land  areas 
and  Its  proper  control  in  the  humid  areas 
through  appropriate  methods  of  soil  treat- 
ment, contour  plowing,  and  adequate  drain- 
age. Proper  utilization  of  our  water  re- 
sources is  closely  linked  to,  and  Is  In  fact  a 
part  of,  a  general  soil-conservation  program. 

3.  The  construction  of  large  dams  for  Ir- 
rigation, flood  control,  and  hydroelectric 
power.  The  value  of  these  great  projects 
need  not  be  argued.  A  vUlt  to  any  one  of 
them  Is  visual  and  confirming  evidence  of 
their  great  worth.  The  natural  wealth  of 
any  country  needs  only  the  touch  of  In- 
dustry and  the  genius  of  man  to  be  har- 
nessed for  himian  use. 

4.  A  more  extensive  program  of  rural  elec- 
trification.       . 

5.  Decentralized  Industrial  development. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  force  or  by  wishful 
thinking,  but  If  we  develop  a  Nation-wide 


sou  and  water  conservation  program.  Includ- 
ing check  dams  and  hydroelectric  dams  on 
the  various  streams  and  rivers  fiowlng 
through  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  United 
States,  it  win  naturaUy  make  possible,  in  fact 
make  Inevitable,  a  decentralized  develop- 
ment of  Industry  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  In  turn  will  brim?  the  raw  materials  of 
the  farm  and  the  products  of  Industry  closer 
to  the  markets  of  each  and  thus  create  a 
better  undersunding  between  industry  and 
agriculture  which  are  natural  partners. 

6.  Highways  and  other  forms  of  Improved 
transportation  are  another  part  of  this  chain 
cf  development.  We  need  a  greatly  expanded 
system  of  highways  to  facilitate  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  factory  and  farm.  We  need 
a  similar  expansion  in  rail  and  air  transpor- 
tation and  in  other  types  of  transportation 
which  can  be  developed  when  the  war  Is  over. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  through  the  use  of  air- 
line transportation  and  with  the  advantages 
of  Improved  forms  of  refrigeration,  fresh 
vegetables  can  be  carried  In  a  few  hours  from 
the  point  of  production  to  any  market  In  this 
country.  AU  forms  of  transportation  will  be 
needed  In  fuller  development,  and  especially 
farm-to-market  roads  and  other  forms  of  in- 
terior transjxjrtatlon. 

7.  AU  dlEcrimlnation  In  freight  rates  in 
different  sections  and  areas  in  the  country 
as  to  all  forms  of  transportation  should  be 
eliminated. 

8.  Home  ownership  fits  squarely  in  this  pic- 
ture. A  more  extensive  program  to  aid  in  the 
purchase  of  family-type  farms,  with  special 
provision  for  returning  soldiers  who  may  de- 
sire to  purchase  and  live  on  a  farm,  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  stability  of  our  country. 
The  same  Is  true  of  financing  of  home  pur- 
chasing in  the  towns  and  cities. 

9.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  expanding  use.  especially  of  our  surplus 
production,  through  the  stamp  plan  or  some 
similar  plan  and  through  the  school-lunch 
program  for  meeting  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  low-income  groups. 

10.  Research  into  new  uses  and  new  mar- 
kets for  cotton  and  other  farm  commodities. 
Good  results  have  already  been  achieved  in 
this  field,  thus  increasing  the  uss  of  many 
different  farm  commodities  and  wasts  prod- 
ucts. This  rsscarch  should  be  intensified  as 
It  U  the  basis  for  much  of  the  progress  both 
In  agriculture  and  in  industry. 

I  am  persuaded  to  believe  that  through 
the  adoption  of  such  a  program  of  develop- 
ment, expanded  production,  and  expanded 
uss  wherever  posslbis,  both  at  horns  and 
abroad,  the  facUlUtlon  of  exchange  and  for- 
eign trade  as  between  all  the  nations  of  ths 
world,  and  the  wider  use  of  needed  produeu 
eTer>where,  an  outlet  can  be  found  for  a 
greater  farm  production  than  the  world  has 
yet  known. 

This  cannot  be  done  today  or  even  tomor- 
row, but  is  a  goal  toward  which  we  may  all 
strive. 

If  a  wise  and  just  organization  can  be  found 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  and  release 
the  energies,  genius,  and  skill  of  mankind 
Into  constructive  channels,  that  goal  may  be 
achieved. 


A  GoTernor-Elect  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me,  I  wish  to  include 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 


Mortimer  R.  Proctor,  Lieutenant  Oover- 
nor  and  Governor-elect  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  at  the  Vermont  dinner  of  the 
New  England  Council  on  November  16, 
1944: 

Last  winter  I  was  sitting  t>eBide  the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Hotel  AssocUtion  at 
dinner  one  night.  In  the  covurse  of  the  con- 
versation he  remarke<a  that  Vermont  was  one 
of  the  few  States  that  still  had  character. 
By  that  he  meant  that  Vermont  still  retains 
her  own  personality,  unconquered  by  the 
wave  of  commercialism  and  artificiality  which 
has  swept  over  many  States.  That  la  rathwr 
an  intriguing  thought  to  ponder.  ThU  man 
had  never  lived  in  Vermont,  but  he  hod  trav- 
eled and  become  quite  extensively  acquaint- 
ed with  every  State  In  the  Union.  That 
thought,  I  think,  rather  stimulates  the  pride 
of  a  Vermonter. 

Tonight  we  are  going  to  scan  the  history, 
the  activities,  and  the  character  of  Vermont 
to  see  what  evidences  we  may  find  to  sub- 
stantiate the  above  remark.  We  wlU  try  to 
delve  into  the  background  and  nature  of 
this  species  called  Vermonter. 

George  Washington  once  said  of  Ethan 
AUen  that  he  was  "an  original  something." 
I  expect  that  pretty  well  typifies  what  many 
outsiders  stlU  think  of  Vermont. 

The  character  of  Vermont  has  been  built 
around  such  qualities  as  independence,  cour- 
age, self-reliance,  patriotism,  humor.  Integ- 
rity. Along  with  these  there  might  be  SMne 
stubborness.  and  the  ability  to  do  some  sharp 
trading.  Even  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  Vermont  wlU  probably  bring  to  mind 
many  of  these  characteristics.  We  are  going 
to  search  for  evidences  of  these  tonight. 
Speaking  of  sharp  trading,  a  United  States 
Senator  from  MassachusetU  once  remarked 
in  the  United  Sutes  Senate  that  nobody 
could  vote  In  Vermont  until  he  had  beaten 
somebody  for  a  thousand  dollars  In  a  horse 
trade.  At  that,  up  rose  a  Senator  frcm  Ver- 
mont and  remarked,  "But  we  aU  vote  in 
Vermont  I"  ,  .     . 

We  shall  endeavor  to  leave  politics  out  of 
thU  discussion,  as  there  should  be  a  closed 
season  on  politics  as  tbsre  U  on  other  forms 
of  wUdllfe.  __. 

Otir  early  history  shows  that  strong,  rugfsa. 
Independent  men  and  women  settled  up  hsf« 
In  the  Green  Mountains.  U  required  hardy 
men  to  face  the  natural  conditions  found  in 
this  virgin  country.  Here  are  some  of  the 
natural  conditions  that  faced  the  early  set- 
tlers. Vermont  was  the  only  entire!y  moun- 
Uinous  8Uie  in  the  country.  Every  mile 
was  heavily  forested— one  vast,  solemn,  stub- 
born woodlot  which  took  dogted  minds  and 
hickory  muscles  to  conquer.  The  soil  on  ths 
hillsides  where  they  first  settled  was  far  from 
fertile,  and  steep  and  Irregu'.ar  besldss. 
Winters  provided  60  to  100  inches  of  snow 
with  temperattires  of  50*  below  «sro.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  such  minor  matters  as 
wolves  and  bears  which  were  an  active  danger 
to  both  man  and  beast.  That  was  about  the 
year  1730. 

Just  as  they  were  building  their  lof  cabins 
snd  clearing  the  land  for  homes  others  tried 
to  wrest  the  region  from  them.  For  Instance, 
from  1763-E8.  Vermont  was  opposed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  opposed  Ver- 
mont's entering  the  Union,  and  by  three 
States,  New  York.  New  Hampshire,  snd  Mas- 
sachtisetts.  who  ard»ntly  coveted  part  or  all 
of  the  region  now  known  as  Vermont.  In 
every  case  Vermont  proved  herself  equal  to 
the  situation. 

As  her  way  out  of  the  dUemma  she  took 
the  boldest  step  possible.  This,  in  fact,  was 
customary  of  the  early  Vermonters.  In  17T7 
Vermont's  few  settlers  scattered  among  the 
mountains  declared  themselves  an  independ- 
ent republic,  and  this  she  continued  to  be 
for  14  years  untU  1791,  when  fhe  was  finally 
admitted  to  the  Union.  She  declared  herself 
Independent  of  every  other  government.    She 
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WM  completely  on  her  own  In  the  midst  of 
•etiv*  memlee. 

In  the  midst  of  that  struggle  came  the 
Revolutionary  War.  At  this  early  time  Ver- 
moot  sbowed  her  deep  sense  at  patriotism. 
Five  thousand  Vermonters  enlisted — one  for 
erery  family  in  the  State.  This  Is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  realize  that  the  Con- 
tinental Ccmgress  was  actively  opposing  her 
bMowIng  •  mwBbg  at  the  Dnlon. 

IMmitliit  ■MWigbta  on  the  personality 
and  character  of  Vermonters  were  given  by 
outstanding  personages  of  that  day.  In  1777 
General  Burgoyne  said  of  Vermonters.  "They 
are  the  most  active  and  rebellious  race  on 
the  continent."  In  1779  Ethan  Allen  prophe- 
sied that  Vermont  would  become  "a  nursery 
of  hardy  soldiers  «ho  would  have  a  perfect 
itlon  and  abhorance  of  arbitrary 
In  1783  George  Washington  wrote, 
■^lie  Inhabitants  of  Vermont  for  the  moet 
part  are  a  hardy  race  composed  of  that  kind 
ot  people  who  are  best  calculated  for  soldiers. 
who  have  acquired  property  there,  would  be 
desperate  in  the  defense  of  It." 

Ability  and  Intelligence  characterised  our 
eerly  settlers.  Mental  capacity  as  well  as 
pl^ilcal  was  clearly  evident.  The  first  white 
tbOA  horn  In  Vermont  was  Timothy  Dwight. 
son  of  Timothy  Dwight,  founder  and  builder 
of  Pert  Dummer.  the  first  permanent  white 
settler  In  the  State.  He  was  large  in  stature, 
6  feet  4  inches,  and  acquired  great  strength. 
Be  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1744.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  great  theckiglan.  Their  oldest  son  was 
Ttaaothy  Dwight.  a  president  of  Yale.  A 
tfMighter  became  the  mother  of  Timothy 
Wixdaey.  another  president  of  Yale.  Another 
descendant  become  a  third  president  of  Yale. 
At  frequent  times  there  have  been  more 
Vermonters  In  Who's  Who  than  from  any 
other  State  In  proportion  to  her  population. 
Dr.  Mencken  once  said.  "If  you  want  to  get 
Into  Who's  Who,  you  want  to  be  born  In 
Vermont." 

William  S.  Roaslter.  of  the  United  States 
Cuunia  Bureau,  made  a  careful  study  of  our 
plOBeer  period.  He  said,  "It  is  probable  that 
no  other  State  In  the  Union  was  settled  by 
choicer  immigration  than  those  who  came 
to  the  Green  Mountains.  They  were  hardy 
and  fuU^of  ambition  to  found  homes  and 
cooununltles.  It  is  not  remarkable,  there- 
fore, that  Vermont  has  contributed  an  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  United  States." 

Early  Vermonters  were  a  vital  people  and 
produced  large  families.  There  was  one  in 
Berlin  and  one  In  Halifax  which  each  had  31 
children.  A  man  in  Pawlet  died  at  85  with 
309  dcaoendants. 

fnlbtMf  DO  quality  In  the  early  Vermont- 
era  «M  Stronger  than  their  desire  for  Inde- 
pMMtanee.  We  still  note  some  of  this  today, 
(than  Allen  once  remarked.  "I  am  as  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congreae  ts  that  of  the  Union,  and 
mtlier  than  fall  I  will  retire  with  my  hardy 
Orecn  liounUln  boys  Into  the  caverns  of  the 
mountains  and  make  war  on  all  mankind." 
At  that  same  period  In  1779.  John  Green- 
leaf  Whlttler  wrote  a  poem  called.  The  Song 
of  the  Vermonters.  la  which  we  find  this 
rather  plcttu'esqu^  description: 

••We  owe  no  allegiance,  we  bow  to  no  throne. 
Our  ruler  U  law  and  that  law  Is  our  own. 
Our  leaders  themselves  are  our  own  fellow 

men 
Who  can  handle  the  sword,  the  scythe,  and 

the  pen." 

Mark  Ashley,  a  writer  for  the  SKfulre  mag- 
azine, has  called  Vermont  the  most  American 
8Ute.  Among  otber  descrlpttons.  be  said  of 
tke  Vasmaat  farmer,  "He  U  more  unsmiling 
than  most  Americans,  not  because  he  is  more 
doqr.  but  becaum  be  has  less  of  the  need  to 
be  affable.  He  ts  not  courting  favor  or  af- 
teetion.  Bla  farm  is  very  much  a  world 
tmto  Itself.** 
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An  instance  of  this  same 
life  in  connection  with 
for  the  schools.     In   1828  we 
generally  diffused  throughout 
commimity  is  the  sense  of  ] 
litical  independence  and  so 
Jealousy  of  arbitrary  power 
to    prescribe    the    books    for 
schools  Is  regarded  by  many  { 
with  the  genius  of  free 

Vermont  has  ever  been  the 
liberty.  Vermont  well  knows 
the  plow  and  soil  o'er  land  o'ei 
fall." 

One  of  the  finest  trlbutej 
love  of  liberty  is  found  on 
Thomas  Chittenden,  our 
"Out  of  storm  and  manifold 
enduring  SUte — the  heme  o: 
unity." 

Vermonters  have  ever  had 
age.    They  have  seemed  to  be 
selves  in  most  circumstances. 
Islatlve  measure  passed  in 
12,  1778,  was  "to  adopt  the 
Connecticut  until  there  was 
better."    There  was  no 
there. 

In  their  efforts  to  be  realistic 
they  have  always  been  frugal 
one  couple  in  Barnet  who 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversary 
never  boxight  a  pound  of  meat 
during  their  married  life. 

Through  the  years  Vermont  . 
problems  with  which  to  contenjd 
said  that  a  man  Is  no  greater 
cultles.    That  might  well 
true  greatness.    Vermont  has 
content  with  limited  financial 
tough  climate,  hilly,  rough  Ian  1 
soil,    small    population,    larj  s 
etc.     She  has  also  experience  1 
more  concrete  hardships. 
1811  the  Vermont  State  Ban] 
branches  collapsed.     This  was 
Vermont's  financial  system 
the  War  of  1812  an  epidemic  of 
gitls    which    swept    the    Stat* 
There  was  the  cold  year  of  1816 
were  ruined.    Practically  nothifcg 
families  sulMlsted  cm  hedgebo  s 
ties  and  clover  heads.     In 
weevil  came,  causing  great 
wrhat  it  did  not  destroy  was 
plague  of  grasshoppers  In  182  t 

Notwithstanding  all  of  this 
done   pretty   well   for   herself 
times  In  our  history  we  have 
tries  that  have  been  the  largcs 
We  have  had  8  other  IndustL 
been  the  largest  In  the  Unitec 
monters  have  been  the  first  to 
for  school  purposes,  to  advocat  e 
to  make  Bes.semer  steel,  a 
lock,  a  cook  stove,  an  electric 
penter's   square,   an   elevated 
York  City,  to  make  an  electric 
take  a  battleship  around  Cape 
meat  in  America,  to  establish  a 
on  the  North  American 
slavery  by  constitution,  to  ^.- 
a  complete  system  of  educatloi 
Chinaman  in  the  Christian 
are  many  more  firsts. 

Vermont  was  the  first  SUte 
try  to  have  a  central  blood 
Vermont  led  the  entire  Nation 
000  ton  scrap  metal  drive 
Vermont  stands  second  among 
in    proportion    of    Armv    enl 
Pearl  Harbor.     At  the  isoth 
the  signing  of  the  first  national 
lation   by   George   Washington 
covered  that  of  the  patents 
Sutes  citizens  that  year. 
States  In  the  number  of  grante^l 
person. 

There  have  been  t)om  in 
lowing  men  who  served  in 
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other  States:  81  chief  Justices,  33  United 
States  Senators,  144  Congressmen,  60  Gover- 
nors, 36  brigadier  generals.  10  rear  admirals. 
80  college  presidents,  and  Innumerable 
others. 

As  we  come  down  through  the  years,  we 
find  Vermont  still  being  recognized  for  out- 
standing deeds. 

In  the  Civil  War  Vermont  gave  more  able- 
bodied  men  to  the  service  than  did  any  other 
State  In  proportion  to  her  population.  Dur- 
ing that  war.  the  New  York  Times  said: 

"A  Vermont  brigade  held  the  key  of  the 
position  at  Gettysburg  and  did  more  than 
any  other  body  of  men  to  gain  the  triumph 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  rebellion." 

In  1902  President  Roosevelt  said,  "They 
hewed  their  State  out  of  the  wilderness,  they 
held  it  against  a  common  foe,  they  laid  deep 
and  stable  the  foundation  of  our  State  life 
because  they  sought  not  the  life  of  ease  but 
the  life  of  effort  for  a  worthy  end." 

In  1917  the  New  York  Sun  said  of  Vermont's 
war  appropriation,  "Vermont  was  always  a 
patriotic  State — perhaps  the  most  patriotic 
In  the  whole  Union,  but  in  this  glorious 
achievement  she  has  sxirpassed  herself — a 
million  dollars,  and  her  chief  industry  is 
dairying.  We  salute  the  Green  Mountain 
State  with  respect  and  admiration.  If  the 
Vermonters  are  not  proud,  they  ought  to 
be." 

In  1921  Calvin  Coolidge  said.  "That  which 
was  represented  In  the  establishment,  sup- 
port, and  perp^tuatlon  of  the  institution  of 
Vermont  is  the  development  in  its  purest 
form  of  the  theory  of  the  equality  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  in  principle  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  to  which  it  has  long  been 
our  conviction  the  whole  human  race  la 
tending." 

A  very  definite  part  of  Vermont's  per- 
sonality and  character  is  her  sense  of  humor. 
Probably  no  other  factor  in  life  is  of  greater 
help  in  keeping  one's  perspective,  not  to 
mention  one's  health.  Vermont  has  a  rather 
distinctive  type  of  humor.  The  story  is  told 
of  Mrs.  Nye  who  had  lived  on  a  farm  all  her 
life  helping  her  husband  dig  a  reluctant 
living  from  the  stoney  soil.  Her  Infrequent 
trips  abroad  were  limited  to  the  6  miles  to 
town  and  back  perched  on  the  high  seat  of  a 
lumber  wagon.  She  was  a  complete  Isola- 
tionist. Someone  spoke  of  her  nearest 
neighbors  and  asked  if  she  liked  them.  "I 
dent  know  much  about  them,"  she  replied, 
"They  ain't  lived  around  here  long;  not 
more  than  20  or  30  years." 

We  find  evidences  of  a  type  of  humor  even 
on  the  grave  stones.     For  Instance: 
"Here  under  this  sod  and  under  these  trees. 
Is  buried  the  body  of  Solomon  Pease; 
But  under  this  sod  lies  only  his  pod. 
His  soul  is  shelled  out  and  gone  up  to  God." 
Then,  too,  Vermonters  have  a  very  prac- 
tical  viewpoint  of  many  matters  as   illus- 
trated by  the  following:  There  were  two  Ver- 
mont boys  going  down  the  road  one  day  and 
they  met  up  with  two  modern  young  ladles. 
Like  most   modern   yoting  ladles  their  lips 
were  well  colored,  their  cheeks  well  rouged, 
an  J  their  nails  were  painted.    One  boy  said 
to  the  other,  "Now  what  do  you  think  of 
that?"    And  the  other  said.  "As  a  Vermonter. 
I  think  It  is  rather  poor  soU  that  takes  so 
much  top  dressing." 

Typical  of  Vermont's  honesty  and  forth- 
right ness  wan  a  little  remark  casuaUy 
dropped  by  a  member  of  the  1933  legisla- 
ture. It  was  his  first  term  there.  He  said. 
"I  dont  know  very  much  about  what  is  going 
on  here,  but  there  Is  one  thing  I  always 
do,  and  that  is  to  vote  right."  By  that,  of 
course,  he  meant  that  he  voted  as  his  con- 
science  dictated. 

In  the  1937  legislature  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Baker 
from  New  York  who  was  up  there  interested 
In  appropriations  for  the  World's  Fair.  He 
was  visiting  six  other  legislatures  besides 
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Vermont's.  He  told  me  one' day  after  see- 
ing the  otber  six  legislatures  in  action  that 
in  attendance  at  sessions  and  attention  to 
duty  and  the  conscientious  work  done.  Ver- 
mont's Legislature  was  so  definitely  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  others  that  he  made  no 
bones  of  telling  them  so. 

Amidst  these  rambling  thoughts  we  have 
seen  a  people  sobered  and  strengthened  by 
conditions  struggling  against  great  odds — 
a  people  filled  with  a  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom  Imparted  by  the  everlasting  hills 
among  which  they  were  reared,  a  {people  who, 
tuburdened  with  worldly  goods,  have  learned 
through  experience  that  hard  work  plus 
thrift,  guided  by  unfaltering  courage,  can 
bring  the  greatest  contentment  known  to 
man.  Vermonters  have  done  their  own 
thinking  and  made  their  own  decisiona. 
There  has  been  true  greatness  in  their  fiber — 
the  greatness  of  the  simple  life.  Herein.  I 
believe,  rests  the  proof  of  the  statement  of 
our  friend  that  Vermont  is  today  one  of  the 
few  States  with  character. 

Today  our  Nation  needs  the  genuineness, 
sttirdiness,  courage,  Integrity,  and  liberty 
that  are  ingrained  in  the  soul  of  Vermont. 
These  traits  typify  the  substance  of  the  great 
middle  class  which  Is  democracy  In  America. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  this  great  Vermont 
heritage  carries  on.  If  we  do,  the  character 
of  Vermont  will  be  a  beacon  light  for  the  be- 
wildered world  of  today. 


Pott-war  Problems  of  Cottoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4,  1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wlckard  before  the.Special  Committee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
Post-war  Farm  Programs  at  the  open- 
ing session,  December  4,  1944: 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  farm  people 
live  In  the  13  Southern  States;  they  have 
among  them  less  than  one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's crop  land,  and  receive  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  farm  income.  The 
great  majority  of  these  families  receive  most 
ot  their  cash  income  from  cotton. 

Bven  if  farmers  received  parity  for  every 
pound  of  cotton  that  could  be  grown  in  the 
South,  the  incomes  of  a  great  many  of  them 
stlU  would  be  too  low  to  afford  an  acceptable 
level  of  living.  And  the  proepect  of  market- 
ing at  a  satisfactory  price  all  the  cotton  this 
country  is  capable  of  producing  is,  to  say  the 
least,  doubtful. 

Here,  then,  is  a  tremendous  economic  and 
social  problem.  For  the  immediate  future, 
of  course,  we  have  the  price-supporting  au- 
thorization of  the  Steagall  amendment,  and 
the  cotton  export  subsidy  program.  But  they 
are  temporary  measures.  They  do  not  solve 
the  basic  problem. 

It  must  be  solved,  yet  It  cannot  be  solved 
to  terms  of  cotton  alone.  What  we  often 
refer  to  as  the  cotton  problem  has  a  much 
broader  base  than  that  single  commodity. 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  southern  agrlcul- 
tnre  and  the  welfare  of  southern  farm  people. 

Today  I  want  to  emphasize  the  basic  prin- 
ciples that  must  underlie  any  successful  pro- 
gram, to  point  out  some  of  the  fundamental 
decisions  that  this  Nation  soon  must  make, 


and    to   outline   some   of   the   possible   ap- 
proaches open   to  us. 

The  central  problem  for  the  agriculture  of 
all  regions  is  finding  effective  demand  to 
match  our  large  and  Increasing  capacity  to 
produce.  Three  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
before  any  strictly  agricultural  program  can 
succeed. 

First  and  most  important  of  these  is  full 
Industrial  production  and  employment. 
American  farmers  seU,  and  wiU  continue  to 
sell,  most  of  what  they  produce  on  the 
domestic  market;  they  need  plenty  of  custo- 
mers able  to  psy  fair  prices. 

Second,  even  with  full  employment — as- 
suming that  our  present  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion of  national  income  does  not  change 
greatly — many  famUles  still  would  Uke  the 
purchasing  power  to  buy  aU  the  food  and 
textUes  they  should  have.  Thus  special 
programs  to  help  low-income  families  obtain 
sufflcient  amounts  of  farm  products  wiU  be 
required. 

Third,  this  Nation  must  have  its  share 
of  a  healthy  and  expanding  world  trade,  both 
to  stimulate  and  maintain  business  and  In- 
dustrial prosperity,  thus  improving  the  farm- 
er's domestic  market,  and  also  to  offer  a 
direct  market  for  farm  products  that  can  be 
produced  in  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

Only  on  such  a  solid  foundation  can  we 
buUd  an  enduring  farm  program.  Such  a 
program,  to  be  really  adequate,  must  have 
several  objectives.  One  is  encouraging  fuU 
production  at  maximum  efficiency.  Better 
seeds  and  stock,  better  machinery,  more  lime 
and  fertilizer,  and  betUr  methods  are  ena- 
bling farmers  to  produce  more  per  acre  and 
more  per  man-hcur.  This  trend  will  con- 
tinue, and  it  would  be  foolish  and  futile  to 
try  to  stop  it.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  output  fo  every  product  In  every  area 
should  be  Increased  blindly.  The  Increase 
must  be  made  in  the  light  of  toUl  require- 
ments for  food  and  fiber,  and  In  the  Interests 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

Another  is  protection  of  farm  Income.  A 
commercial  farmer's  income,  obviously,  de- 
pends as  much  on  how  much  he  sells  as  on 
what  price  he  sells  it  for. .  A  program  for 
protecting  income  should  be  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  farm  income  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  the  returns  from  any  particular  com- 
modity should  be  balanced  against  probable 
returns  from  other  products  that  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  land.  Then  there  are 
some  farmers  who  sell  little  or  nothing  in 
commercial  markets.  There  are  other  ways 
of  protecting  living  standards  of  these  farm- 
ers, such  as  special  types  of  credit,  or  help 
in  moving  up  from  tenancy  to  ownership, 
or  help  in  either  obtaining  part-time  Jobs  off 
the  farm,  or  adding  enoug^land  to  support 
the  family,  or  in  some  cases,  assistance  in 
getting  out  of  agriculture. 

Also,  there  Is  the  aim  of  soil  conservation 
and  improvement.  Future  farm  Income  and 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation's  whole  popula- 
tion depend  on  continued  care  of  the  soil — 
an  even  better  care  than  we  are  giving  it  now. 

There  are  several  other  objectives  that  are 
Ju«  about  as  Important — encouragement  of 
the  family-sized  farm;  Improvements  in 
marketing;  better  standards  of  rural  living, 
such  as  electrification,  health,  housing, 
schools,  roads,  and  other  communications. 

Now  let  me  sketch  in  a  section  of  back- 
ground especially  Important  to  the  Souths 
the  social  impact  of  the  growing  mechaniaa^ 
tion  of  cotton  production. 

Mechanical  power  for  seedbed  preparation 
^ivi  crop  cultivation  had  become  quite  com- 
moil  in  many  cotton  areas  before  the  war, 
but  the  prospect  of  complete  mechanization 
of  cotton  production  has  awaited  develop- 
ment of  a  mechanical  picker,  or  the  mechani- 
cal stripper  for  the  western  part  of  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  and  of  cross  cultivation  and  other 
methods  which  might  almost  eliminate  the 
hand  labor  peak  m  cotton  chopping. 


These  Innovations  in  cotton  . 
promise  to  revolutlonlae  cotton  growtng  as 
soon  as  they  become  generally  adopted.  For 
example,  in  the  high -plains  cotton  area  mnch 
cotton  is  now  produced  with  4-row  tractor 
equipment  with  a  man  labor  requirement  up 
to  harvest  time  of  4  to  6  hours  per  acre. 
Hand  snapping  adds  another  18  to  20  hours 
per  acre.  If  a  2-row  mechanical  stripper 
which  eliminates  the  need  for  haiul  snai^iinc 
is  introdticed.  the  labor  for  the  entire  pro- 
duction Job  can  be  reduced  to  about  8  hours 
per  acre  or  a  third  of  the  former  requirement. 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta,  where  much  cotton 
is  still  produced  with  1-row  mule  equipment 
and  with  hand  pickinf.  about  150  hours  of 
labor  per  ecre  are  required  to  produce  the 
crt^.  With  4-row  tractor  equipment,  the 
mechanical  picker,  and  cross-rcw  cultivation. 
I  am  told  that  cotton  can  be  produced  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta  with  36  to  SO  hours  of  man 
labor  per  acre.  This  is  only  a  fifth  as  much 
labor  as  is  required  for  cotton  prodiKtlon 
with  mule  power  and  hand  methods. 

Mechanization  of  cotton  production  Is  in- 
evitable. It  may  come  gradually  as  It  has  in 
the  wheat  belt  and  the  corn  t>elt  or  it  may 
come  more  quickly.  But  we  can't  stop  it  and 
we  should  not  try  to.  The  labor  displacement 
will  create  serious  problems  unless  many 
workers  now  engaged  in  cotton  production 
can  find  other  employment. 

Another  Important  way  In  which  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton  is  being  reduced  U  in- 
creasing the  yield  per  acre,  through  greater 
application  of  commercial  fertilizer,  use  of 
wmter  cover  crops,  better  land  selection,  im- 
proved varieties,  boll  weevU  control,  and  so 
forth.  The  application  on  cotton  land  cf 
commercial  fertUlaer,  measured  in  terms  of 
plant  nutrients,  nearly  doubled  from  the 
average  of  *Jie  years  1928-33  to  the 
1941-43.  Yields  of  lint  pir  acre  in  this 
period  increased  nearly  50  percent. 

With  the  gradual  adoption  cf  mechaniaid 
production  in  the  areas  adapted  for  mechan- 
IzaUon.  and  with  increased  j-ields  per  acre 
in  all  areas,  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  can 
be  very  materially  reduced.  But  when  these 
developments  have  run  their  course  fewer 
people  will  be  employed  on  farms  to  produce 
cotton. 

Therefore  we  are  about  to  witness  a  further 
di^lacement  of  manpower  in  an  area  where 
the  farm  population  already  pressss  sfalnst 
the  supply  of  available  land  more  strongly 
than  in  any  other  section.  Even  under  tra- 
dlUonal  methods  there  is  not  enough  produc- 
tive land  to  go  arotmd. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  One  of  the 
chief  answers  lies  outside  oi  agriculture.  It 
is  greater  industrialiaation  in  the  South. 
For  many  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  for  many  young  people  from  south-  . 
em  farm  homes  to  go  to  the  city  to  work.  In 
recent  years,  as  war  plants  sprang  up.  this 
drift  has  l)ecome  almost  an  exodus.  Bven  so. 
we  can  expect  surplus  farm  populstlon  st'U 
to  be  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  cot- 
ton South.  Development  of  btninesa  and  in- 
dustry In  the  South  Itself  seems  to  be  the 
best  answer— far  better  than  encouraging 
too  many  young  people  to  leave  the  section 
completely.  More  store  and  factory  Jobs  in 
the  South  will  mean  more  nearby  markets 
for  milk.  eggs.  meat,  freeh  vegetables  and 
fruit  raised  by  farmers  who  remain  on  the 
land.  In  this  connection,  the  whole  freight 
rate  structure  needed  to  be  reexamined. 

Encouraging  many  farmers  to  turn  from 
cotton  to  some  other  farm  enterprises  is 
another  step  that  must  be  taken.  I  would 
Include  foreetry  among  the  promising  alter- 
natives to  cotton 

Assistance  to  low-income  groups  In  obtain- 
ing more  cotton  goods  will  be  of  direct  im- 
portance to  the  cotton  South,  since  It  would 
widen  the  domestic  market  for  clothing,  mat- 
tresses, sheets,  towels,  and  other  household 
teztUes. 
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ch  alraftdy  has  nukd«  possible  great 
}Temenu  In  cotton  production  and  proc- 
MMng  snd  has  opened  the  way  to  new  uses. 
It  can  be  expected  to  bring  future  Improve- 
asenu  along  those  lines. 

Federal  research  bureaus,  often  In  close 
cccperaticn  with  SUte  agencies,  have  done 
work  ranging  from  fundamental  studies  of 
cotton  fiber  growth  and  structure  to  discov- 
ery cf  ways  to  make  cotton  fabric  resistant 
to  fire  acd  sea  water.  Among  the  most  valu- 
able fruits  of  rewarch  have  been  Improved 
control  of  the  boll  weevil  and  other  Insect 
hasards  and  the  development  of  one-variety 
OOCtcn  comnunltles. 

I  batleve  that  a  well -conceived  program  of 
Ctep  tnaurance  for  cotton  can  do  much  toward 
a4ilns  to  the  security  of  southern  farm  fam- 
lltos.  As  you  know.  H.  R.  4911.  recently  passed 
by  the  House  end  now  pending  In  the  Senate, 
provides  such  a  program  for  cotton  as  well  as 
wheat  and  a*x. 

Imprcvcments  In  the  marketing  and  proc- 
e»lng  cf  cotttAi.  and  In  the  distribution  of 
cotton  goods,  also  can  be  of  considerable  ae- 
i*atance  to  southern  agriculture.  Among 
tliesc  Improvements  are  such  things  as  the 
adoption  of  new  extractor,  cleaning,  and  con- 
<litlnntiig  equipment  for  cotton  gins  In  lo- 
eatlttee  wiaere  they  are  needed,  and  of  long- 
draft  £planlng  equipment  In  mUls  to  facUl- 
tate  use  of  a  wider  range  of  staple  lengths. 
Attention  also  should  be  given  to  reducing  the 
costs  of  and  charges  for  marketing  and  proc- 
essing cotton  and  cotton  products. 

All  of  the  steps  I  have  outlined  thxis  far 
win  be  needed  In  building  a  better  pattern 
cf  agriculture  for  the  cotton  South.  But 
there  are  other  Important  questions  whtch 
must  be  dealt  with.  How  much  cotton 
&h::ulU  scuLbem  farmers  grow,  and  what  kind 
of  price  ihou]d  th2y  expect  for  It? 

The  possible  combln<)tlon  of  programs  and 
policies  Ls  almost  endless.    We  need  not  take 
th;  time  today  to  consider  the  extremes  at 
either  end  of  the  scale.    I  do  not  know  of 
any  responsible  person  who  would  urge  peg- 
ging the  price  of  cotton  at  a  legally  deter- 
mined parity  for  all  the  cotton  the  South 
could  produce  and  letting  events  Uke  their 
courre  from  there  on.    Neither  do  I  think 
Imany    Informed   persons   want   to   abandon 
•very  Government  program  tomorrow,  allow 
the  domestic  price  of  cotton  to  sink  to  some 
disastrously  low  level  and  leave  cotton  grow- 
ers to  taie  the  consequences.    I  know  that  a 
few  extremists  might  be  In  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter idea,  with  the  contention  that  everything 
would  straighten  Itself  out  automatically  60 
years  from  now.     Well,  so  It  might,  after  a 
generation  or  two  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
worst  sort  of  poverty  and  suffering  among 
southern  farmers — provided,  of  course,  that 
American  farmers  and  their  friends  would  sit 
by  idly  and  watch  farm  families  suffer. 

We  are  not  going  to  follow  either  of  those 
extreme  courses,  but  we  do  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  quickly  whether  we  want  a  rela- 
tively high  price  for  cotton  with  a  smaller 
market  or  a  lower  price  with  a  larger  market. 
The  flrst  choice  would  Involve  supplementary 
steps  to  stimulate  domestic  consumption  and 
ptrbapm  aave  some  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  aeeoa4  (dioloe  would  put  the  emphaals 
on  suppleflMBtary  programa  to  protect  farm- 
ers' I 


In  looking  at  the  problem  It  Is  Important 
to  keep  in  mind  the  tremendoiu  changes  In 
the  wor!d  situation  during  the  past  decade, 
•nd  the  great  advances  in  production  meth- 
ods for  both  cotton  and  competing  synthetic 
fibers.  In  the  light  of  all  those  rapid 
changes,  the  policies  that  were  the  beet  IS. 
10,  or  even  5  yeara  ago.  will  not  neceMarlly 
be  tbo  beat  for  the  year*  after  the  war. 

We  alao  sbouid  ramambsr  that  cotton  Is 
unique  Mnco  it  la  both  an  export  crop  and 
one  subject  to  tncreajlng  domeatic  ccmpetl- 


t  le 


th  I 


lie 


tlon.    It  may  well  be.  therefore 
policies  we  can  work  cut  for 
very  different  from  those  for 
commodity. 

Now  I  should  like  to  give 
some  possible  approaches  to 
lem. 

The  flrst  approach  would 
the  price  of  all  cotton  producec 
try  at  a  specified  level,  such  as 
Under  any  conditions  that  we 
see.  that   would   be  far  above 
which  American  cotton  could 
In  competition  with  foreign  , 
elgn  acreage  of  sjmthetic  fibers 
more  and  more  of  the  domestic 
the  higher  price  of  cotton 
restrict  Its  domestic  market 
would  accept  exceedingly  sm^l 
to  match  the  quantities  that 
sumed  at  the  support  price,  s 
further  accumulate  under  th« 
loans    and    piutihases    needed 
prices. 

Several    supplementary 
certainly  would  be  added 
unlikely  that  the  Nation  wc 
to  losing  all  the  foreign  markkt 
the  Government  probably  wouh 
sizable    task    of   subsidizing 
seme  manner  paying  the  dl 
the  domestic  price  and  the  wor 
would  be  costly  and  might 
by  other  nations.    Embargoes 
would  be  required  to  keep  out 
and  cotton  products.    In  order 
ous  losses  In  domestic 
be  necessary  to  spend  large 
eldizing  new  uses  for  cotton 
low-income  families  buy  mere 
While   an    approach    cf   this 
seem   ea^y  to  operate.   Its 
would  be  complicated 
al  allotments  for  every   farm 
quired.     So   would    marketing 
Government    would    be    makin ; 
decisions  In  the  sale  of  cotton 
world    and   In   the   United 
ment  purchase  and  sale  of 
might  eventually  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  despite 
of  Government  money  required 
the  price,  this  approach  would 
traditional  belief  held  by  many 
the  farmer  sbouid  get  the  entil^e 
his  product  In  the  market  place: 
maintain  growers'  prices  for 
long  as  the  American  public 
bear  the  cost  of  the  operations 
higher  price  for  cotton  goods. 

The  second  approach  I  have  Ir 
provide  for  malntalnlr.g  a  par 
the  domestically  consumed  per 
cotton  production,  with  groweri 
world  price  for  the  export  portio 
For   example.    If    two-thirds    cl 
United  States  cotton  productlo  i 
Biuned  In  the  domestic  market 
would  receive  parity  price  for 
his  production  and  the  world 
remainder.    It  would  be  neceesa^, 
to  segregate  cotton  for  domestic 
from  cotton  for  export. 

This  procedure  In  effect  woul( 
ers  a  blended,  or  average,  cottoi 
than  parity,  unleas  the  world 
parity:  but  there  would  be  no 
the  amount  of  cotton  each  farm4r 
dues.    Assuming  a  good  flow  of 
cost  of  this  approach   to  the 
would  be  relatively  low.  even 
ment  loanj  to  protect  tbe  price  < 
portion  of  the  crop  from  sudden 
in  world  prices  might  be  deslralile 

In  regard  to  domestic 
approach  has  all  the  dtsadvan 
suggestion,  but  shares  with  It  t 
that  the  fanner  would  get  his 
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through  the  market  place.  Surpluses  would 
not  accumtilate  so  long  as  the  world  market 
took  all  the  cotton  we  offered  at  the  world 
price.  If  It  did  not  absorb  all  our  export 
cotton,  either  acicage  allotments  and  market- 
ing quotas  would  have  to  be  used  to  avoid 
surpltises,  or  subsidized  programs  of  domestic 
surpltu  dlrposal  would  be  required. 

The  third  approach  would  call  for  domestic 
price  cf  cotton  hitched  to  a  world  price  es- 
tablished either  through  unrestricted  com- 
petitive forces  or  by  International  agree- 
ment. The  average  price  of  cotton  sold  under 
these  conditions  would  be  lower  than  If  farm- 
ers were  assured  of  parity  for  part  or  all  of 
their  production.  Government  payments 
would  be  made  to  maintain  growers'  Incomes. 
Government  loans  would  be  offered,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  short-term 
price  fluctuations,  and  therefore  would  be  In 
line  with  the  world  price.  Export  subsidies 
would  not  be  needed.  Encouragment  of  tex- 
tile ptirchases  by  low-Income  families  and 
elds  in  developing  new  uses  for  cotton  still 
would  be  desirable,  but  would  be  less  costly. 
The  Government  payments  to  producers 
might  be  so  much  per  pound  of  cotton  sold, 
representing  part  or  all  of  the  difference  be- 
tween'the  market  price  and  a  parity  price, 
or  they  might  be  based  on  Income. 

Under  this  approach  American  cotton 
would  be  In  a  strong  position  to  compete  with 
foreign  growths  and  syntheUc  flbers.  No  spe- 
cial structure  of  tariffs  or  Import  quotas 
would  be  required.  .American  consumers 
would  be  paying  less  for  American  cotton  and 
would  be  able  to  buy  It  for  the  same  price 
at  which  It  was  offered  to  foreign  buyers.  An 
Important  part  of  the  Income  of  cotton  farm- 
ers would  depend  on  payments  made  from 
annual  appropriations,  and  the  paymenU 
would  perpetuate  the  situation  that  made 
them  neceesary.  In  fact,  all  three  of  the 
possibilities  I  have  mentioned  likely  would  be 
operated  largely  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Two  cf  the  approaches— the  flrst  and  the 
third— undoubtedly  would  require  large  an- 
nual appropriations.  And  the  second,  calling 
for  a  high  domestic  price,  would  have  the 
same  effect  If  an  effort  were  made  to  main- 
tain domestic  consumption:  for  large-scale 
subsidies  would  bs  required  for  that  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  3  possible  meth- 
ods we  have  discussed  all  have  one  great 
merit  In  common:  They  offer  a  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  Income  cf  farmers  In  the  cotton 
South.  That  goal  Is  basic;  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  revise  the  present  cotton  program 
without  a  thought  for  the  growers  In  less- 
favored  areas  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  that  would  be  dlrplaced  every- 
where. Nevertheless,  we  must  work  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  toward  the  time  when  cot- 
ton can  stand  en  Its  own  legs.  That  time 
will  not  be  hastened  by  continuing  to  make 
cotton  growing  artlflcially  profitable  in  areas 
better  fitted  no  other  types  of  production. 
That  goal,  too.  Is  basic. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  Issue  frankly— the 
two  alms  conflict  at  many  points,  but  untU 
we  start  making  progress  toward  both  of  them 
we  are  not  getting  anywhere  with  the  cotton 
problem.  The  situation  Is  too  grave  for  any 
easy  solution  that  will  be  convenient  to 
everyone  all  of  the  time. 

There  Is  a  fourth  approach  to  the  problem. 
I  would  call  It  a  reconversion  program  for 
the  cotton  South.  As  In  the  third  paragraph, 
the  domestic  and  world  market  price  of 
American  cotton  would  be  the  same,  and  In- 
come paymcnu  would  be  made  to  farmers. 
But  these  Income  payments  would  not  be 
perpetual;  they  would  extend  only  over  a 
stated  period,  and  one  of  their  main  pur- 
poses would  be  to  give  direct  aid  to  cotton 
farmers  who  needed  to  change  partly  t» 
whoUy  to  other  lines.  -"•     J*       '   « 

If  such  a  course  were  followed  It  would 
Lni  be  necessary  to  offer  to  all  cotton  growers 
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some  kind  of  Income  payment  on  a  descend- 
ing scale  during  a  fixed  period  of  years — per- 
haps 5,  perhaps  more.  This  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  producers  who  can  take  full  advan- 
tage of  mechanization  and  all  of  the  other 
efficient  methods  that  lower  production  costs. 
It  would  ciishlon  the  descent  of  cotton  prices 
to  a  new  level  and  make  allowance  for  the 
time  required  to  readjust  farming  practices 
and  systems.  Producers  In  areas  less  well 
adapted  to  cotton  production,  and  those  who 
would  be  displaced  by  mechanization  would 
need  considerably  more  assistance.  Probably 
their  payments  should  be  larger.  One  way 
of  putting  such  a  policy  into  effect  would  be 
to  offer  Income  payments  to  all  cotton  farm- 
ers, conditioned  on  following  a  pattern  of 
farming  judged  by  a  local  committee  utiliz- 
ing adequate  technical  assistance  to  be  the 
most  desirable  and  most  likely  to  bring  about 
a  substantial  and  dependable  farm  Income. 
Tbe  size  and,  perhaps,  dtiratlon  of  a  farm's 
payments  would  depend  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  changes  required  In  the  farm- 
ing practices. 

For  a  short  time,  such  an  approach  would 
require  heavy  Government  spending  to  pro- 
tect farm  Income  and  to  aid  farmers  In  ad- 
Jtisting  operations.  But  It  offers  a  real  possi- 
bility for  eventually  doing  away  with  large 
annual  subsidies,  and  the  best  possibility  for 
a  permanent  self-svistalnlng  farm  popula- 
tion in  the  South,  where  so  many  of  the 
people  and  so  much  of  the  land  are  so  well 
fltted  for  cotton  production. 

One  merit  of  such  a  policy  would  be  the 
way  It  could  be  geared  In  with  supplementary 
programs,  many  of  which  are  already  In  ex- 
istence, in  a  concerted  drive  toward  better 
living  in  the  rural  South. 

I  have  given  only  the  barest  outlines  of 
the  possible  approaches,  and  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  key  points  in  which 
they  differ  from  each  other.  Thus,  I  have 
not  emphasized  soil,  conservation,  or  the 
various  types  of  agricultural  credit  or  other 
activities  that  must  be  part  of  any  well- 
rotmded  farm  policy.  For  the  same  reasons 
I  have  not  discussed  international  agree- 
ments for  world  trade  In  farm  products; 
they  would  be  helpful  with  any  of  the  four 
approaches,  and  would  be  partictilarly  ef- 
fective with  those  providing  for  a  world 
price  for  export  cotton. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  the  variotu 
programs  would  reach  their  greatest  ef- 
fectiveness under  the  fourth  approach  I 
mentioned.  Then,  credit  to  buy  livestock  or 
equipment,  for  example,  or  special  techni- 
cal service  to  individuals  or  cooperatives  each 
would  be  part  of  a  concerted  drive  for  ade- 
quate and  staple  income  from  the  wisest 
use  of  the  farm  resources  of  the  South. 
Government  assistance  In  developing  Indus- 
try in  rural  areas  and  in  encouraging  South- 
ern industrialization  also  should  be  tuider- 
taken  as  part  of  the  same  great  effort. 

I  realize  that  this  approach  would  call  for 
marked  changes  from  the  pre-war  agrlctil- 
ture  of  the  South.  I  also  realize  that  it 
could  not  succeed  without  the  participation 
and  support  of  the  cotton  growers  of  the 
nation  and  the  Institutions  that  serTC  them. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  vmdertaklng  but 
I  believe  that  with  all  agencies  working  to- 
gether It  can  accomplish  tremendous  re- 
sulU. 

The  choice,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives In  Ckmgrees.  Whatever  that 
choice  Is.  I  pledge  the  full  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  In  diivalnplng  and 
administering  the  necessary  programs.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  contribution  I  can 
make  at  this  hearing  on  post-war  legisla- 
tion Is  to  bring  before  the  committee  my 
▼lews  on  the  basic  choice  we  must  make 
and  the  possible  oourscs  of  action  open  to  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXN1*ISSEX 

IN  TEIS  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5, 1944 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  very  enlightening  address  on 
the  subject  of  American  national  policy 
on  international  trade  agreements  and 
cartels  delivered  by  Gilbert  H.  Montague, 
a  learned  member  of  the  New  York  bar, 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  No- 
vember 25.  1944.  The  address  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  post-war  world  of  1918,  American 
businessmen  thoug»it  they  knew  what  Amer- 
ican national  policy  was  regarding  Interna- 
tional trade  agreements  and  cartels. 

Broadly  That  policy  seemed  to  be  this: 
That  the  philosophy  of  free  and  tmrestralned 
competition,  governing  oiu'  domestic  econ- 
omy and  expressed  in  our  antltrtist  laws,  stops 
at  the  water's  edge;  that  international  trade 
should  follow  the  old  adage  that  when  we 
are  In  Rome  we  should  do  as  the  Romans 
do;  that  accordingly  our  nationals  In  foreign 
trade  should  meet  foreign  cartels  and  foreign 
competitors  with  the  foreigners'  own  style 
of  foreign  trade  customs,  arrangements,  and 
competition;  provided  always  that  nothing  be 
done  b'  our  nationals  abroad  that  would  so 
react  upon  the  American  domestic  economy 
as  to  impair  within  our  own  borders  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  our  antitrust  law  phi- 
losophy of  free  and  unrestrained  competition. 
To  American  businessmen  in  the  post-war 
world  of  1918,  this  policy  appeared  to  be 
plain  and  simple. 

It  was  expressed  in  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's report  in  1916  on  cooperation  in 
foreign  trade,  and  was  reiterated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  several  messages  to  Con- 
gress, and  It  was  the  policy  on  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Congress  acted  In  1918.  when 
Congress  enacted  upon  President  Wilson's 
Insistence  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export  Trade 
Act  of  1918. 

Quite  a  different  prospect,  however,  con- 
fronts American  businessmen  now  facing 
the  post-war  world  after  World  War  11. 

Webb-Pomerene  associations  that  for 
years  have  been  reporting  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  now  being  drastically 
investigated  by  the  Commission  and  the  At- 
torney General's  Antitrust  Division. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  these  associations  Is 
today  being  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  charge  of  restraining  and  mo- 
nopolizing foreign  and  domestic  trade  of 
United  States  in  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

On  similar  charges  doaens  of  Indictments 
and  injunction  suits  have  recently  been  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  against  a  number 
of  the  largest  and  best  regarded  corporations 
and  businessmen  In  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Since  1938  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
narrowing  its  interpretation  of  the  patent 
laws,  and  stretching  its  Interpretation  of 
what  the  antitrust  laws  forbid,  so  that  today 
there  is  legal  doubt  about  limitations  and 
conditions  in  patent  agreementa  which  be- 
fore 1938  rested  securely  on  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  which  had  ooncurred  such  pre- 


cursoie  and  stalwarts  of  the  New  Deal  as 
Jtistice  Holmes.  Justice  Brandeia.  and  Justloo 
(now  Chief  JusUce)  Stone. 

In  many  of  these  erlmlnel  Indictmenta  and 
Injunction  sulta  recently  filed  against  Ameri- 
can and  Brlttah  eorporations  and  business- 
men, the  Attorney  General  U  attacking  mter- 
natlonal  trade  agreementa  which  at  the  time 
they  were  made  rested  upon  Supreme  Court 
decisions  whose  authority  was  unqueetioned 
before   1938. 

Antitnist  laws  are  In  a  real  senss  ex  post 
facto   laws. 

Defendanta  in  these  eases  are  Judged  not  by 
the  law  as  it  was  Judicially  interpreted  at 
the  time  they  were  doing  their  acta,  but  by 
later  Judicial  interpretations  of  the  law  ctir- 
rent  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  in  many 
instances  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
snd  other  Federal  courta  long  aftar  their 
acta  were  done. 

This  has  always  been  charactarlstlc  of 
antltrtist  cases,  and  Is  greatly  Intenslfled 
when,  as  now,  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
FMeral  courts  are  repeatedly  expanding  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  bringing  within 
ito  penalties  a  rapidly  expanding  area  of 
transactions. 

In  wartime  all  these  characteristics  are 
seen  ttu  ted. 

Agreementa  that  were  normal  and  highly 
beneflclal  to  this  country,  when  entered  Into 
years  ago  between  our  nationals  and  nation- 
als of  other  countries  then  at  peace  with  this 
country,  can  years  latar  be  unfairly  distorted 
BO  as  to  appear  sinister  or  even  unpatriotic, 
after  war  has  broken  out  between  this  and 
other  countries. 

In  the  heated  politics /of  wartime,  the 
temptations  to  this  (*l6t(»Clon  are  well  nigh 
irresistible.  / 

Foreign  trade  that  in  no  way  involves 
patent  agreementa  Is  also  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  the  Attorney  General. 
A  typical  foreign  trade  pattern  is  this: 
An  American  national  geta  a  foothold  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  ita  success  atuacta 
competition  in  that  country  from  other 
American  nationals,  and  from  nationals  of 
that  country,  and  from  nationals  of  other 
foreign  countries. 

American  nationals  continue  competing 
in  that  foreign  country  with  one  another,  and 
with  national  of  that  country,  and  with  na- 
tionals of  other  foreign  countries,  until  the 
nationals  of  that  country,  or  the  government 
of  that  country,  or  both,  beoome  rastive  and 
critical  of  the  extent  to  whidi  American  na- 
tionals are  winning  the  market  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Thereupon  the  nationals  of  that  countiy. 
or  their  government,  or  both,  intimate  to 
these  American  nationals  that  unless  they 
consent  to  an  arrangement  restricting  their 
proportion  of  the  market  In  that  country,  or 
limiting  their  competition  in  that  country 
with  one  another  and  with  nationals  of  thst 
country  and  with  nationals  of  other  foreign 
countries,  the  government  may  enact  a  tariff, 
or  Impose  Import  quotas,  or  establish  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  or  take  other  iDMunirM 
to  prevent  American  nationals  from  oontinu* 
Ing  the  btisiness  they  have  buUt  up  in  that 
country. 

On  other  oontlnenU  outalde  North  Amer« 
lea.  arrangements  for  limiting  competition, 
pooling  proflta,  and  allocating  or  dividing 
marketa  are  customary,  lawful,  and  encotjr- 
aged  by  governmenta,  and  by  public  opinion, 
and  by  generations  of  JudlcUl  decisions  and 
trade  ciutom. 

Arrangementa  analogotis  to  these  hsve  re- 
peatedly been  upheld  by  Judicial  decisions  of 
the  House  at  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  which  are  th« 
highest  courta  of  Great  Britain  and  ths  Brit- 
ish Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
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ViMftMllkll 

Upwlf  (X  th«  cntwhiu  BiiMi  of 
WMffMf,  OmImm  tn  tt)<i  Wovwlwr 
1*44  WMfill  Mot  my  In  tUllctaMl  Ungu»g« 
that  "prMMM  of  olMUautaacM  will  tend  to 
make  ua  Mcopt  oortolo,  koooiiM  oth«r  nations 
Moepi  thorn.  ** 

"Our  oppoMtlon  to  thtm  la  rtaUy  a  half' 
hOMtod  oppoaltlon,"  aaya  Mr.  Perkins.  "We 
AmortGaaa  praach  (rea  competition,  but  we 
don't  really  practice  what  we  preach." 

Without  meDtlonlzig  Vice  President  Wal- 
LACS  or  Vice  Preeldent  Waixacs's  anti-cartel 
speeches.  Ifr.  Perkins  continues: 

"Our  support  of  It  (1.  e.  free  competition)  Is 
stronger  In  our  speeches  than  In  our  action." 
■ays  Mr.  Perkins.  "We  love  to  tell  each  other 
with  a  good  deal  of  rlghteousnesa  that  free 
competition  Is  the  'American  way.'  But  In 
the  marketplace  there's  a  wide  gap  l>etween 
our  oratory  and  our  actions." 

The  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  once  remarked. 
'TleTor  aell  America  short  I" 

Can  It  be  that  Mr.  Perklss  Is  now  "seUlng 
■hort"  tbt  tnia  viewpoint  of  American  bual- 
nassmen  regarding  cartels? 

American  antitrust  laws  are  peculiar  In 
this  respect,  that  nobody  seems  to  like  them. 
and  nobody  enjoys  having  to  comply  with 
them,  but  everybody  seems  to  want  to  have 
them  observed  by  everyone  with  whom  he 
deals  or  competes. 

Occasionally  some  pressure  group,  like  labor 
or  the  farmers,  is  politically  strong  enoxigh 
to  gat  a  special  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws 

With  these  minor  exceptions,  the  antitrust 
laws,  after  60  years,  now  seem  to  be  so  tena- 
ciously rooted  In  the  American  way  of  life  that 
they  appear,  to  be  practically  Irrepealable, 
and  almost  unamendable. 

Nine-tenths  of  American  business  Is  do- 
mestic. aiMl  therefore  has  long  been  obliged 
by  law  to  comply  with  the  philosophy  of  free 
and  unrestrained  competition  expressed  In 
the  American  antitrust  laws. 

Partly  because  American  businessmen  have 
•O  long  been  enured  to  these  laws,  and  partly 
because  the  achievement  of  American  btisl- 
ness  in  all-out  war  production  has  been  so 
astotudtng,  many  American  businessmen 
now  seem  to  be  confident  that  they  can 
prosper  wherever  this  American  antitrust  law 
ptaUoaophy  prevails,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad. 

Bghly  significant  Is  the  recent  episode  of 
tto  British -American  petroleum  agreement 
in  Washington  on  August  8.  1M4 
more  than  a  year  the  preparation  and 
Itlon  of  tbla  agreement  occupied  of- 
flelals  4tf  tbe  Bntlsb  OoTemment.  the  British 
Ikubasay.  tbe  Bntlsb  Treasury  and  the  British 
OU  Board,  and  officials  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War.  the  Ptorelgn  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, and  tbe  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 

Kxeeutlvee  of  British  petroleiwi  companies 
paruclpated  In  these  negotutlons.  but  no  ex- 
ecutive ct  any  American  petroleum  company 
was  a  piitlelpant. 

Whan  this  egreement  was  finally  an- 
Bounced,  it  was  sUted  that  it  was  negotiated 
fOTOreat  Britain  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  and 
'  **^'^  ttt^i^ltle  of  the  British  OoV' 
It.  tbo  tillMl  ■mhooey.  the  British 
^  -,  ud  the  British  Oil  Board,  and  that 
m  «io  MBotuted  for  the  United  tutee  by 
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In  tlila  owiiNnwi  Fresioa  i 
August  84,  1044,  BUbmittait 
to  the  •enate,  where  It  is 
slderatioi)  by  the  Senate  . 
Committee  and  the  Senate 
tee  on  Petroleum. 

Dealing  with  a  natural  . 
haustlble   and   absolutely 
national  defense  and  the 
all  nations,  It  would  be 
better  subject  on  which  to 
goveriunental   agreement 

would    be    free    from    o 

sUndpolnt  of  public  Inter^ 

Nevertheless  It  now  seems 
agreement  may  not  be  press4  d 
form    before   the   Senate 
Ctommlttee  or  the  Senate  > 
on  Petroleum,  and  that  It 
In  order  to  meet  objections 
point  of  public  Interest. 

These  objections,  all  of  wh|ch 
public  Interest,  have  not 
noted,  by  profeaalonal  ... 
lie  Interest  who  so  often  . 
of  plotting   monopolistic  , 
been  raised  by  businessmen 
petroieum  Industry  Itself. 
If  these  objections  are 

American  petroleum  _„ 

be  clarified  and  chained 
respects. 

It  may  have  to  make  cleai 
a  petroleimi  cartel,  with  prod 
quotas  following  the  lines  of  . 
intergovernmental  commodlt  r 
It  may  also  have  to  mak  ; 
Is  not  an  instrument  by  whi  rh 
ment  may  gain  control    ovef 
Industry  or   the  foreign 
nationals. 

It  may  also  have  to  make 
not  an  instrument  of  force  _ 
but  is  only  an  admlnistratlor 
ceed  upon  a  consultative  and 
arriving  at  Its  recommendatlJ)ns 
Ings   of   the   highest    te 
which    recommendations   shi^ll 
voluntary    acceptance    by    o 
with  no  restrictions  Imposed 
tionals  when  complying  wit|i 
mendatlons. 

Finally.   It  may  have  to 
government  and  Indmtry 
resented  in  auch  admlnlstrat 
are  Joint  parties  in  Interest. 
In  the  International  Busi 
at  Rye,  N.  Y..  in  November 
men  from  62  nations  llstene( 
presentation  by  delegations  frtm 
ain  and  other  nations,  and 
recommendation   that   la  far 
than  Mr.  Perkins'  conclusions 

"We  therefore  strongly 
this  recommendation,  "that 
concerned,  in  association  with 
business  Interests,  should 
steps  continuously  to  study 
gether  on  the  various  Issues 
particular  to  consider  the  effeci 
menu  in  relation  to 
of  living.  Industrial  development 
Toltmiie.  and  flow  of  trade. 
to  economic   cooperation 

that  they  reconcile  their  

In  regard  to  thoeo  afreements 
area   as   poesihio  and   eetabl^ 
standards  to  govern  such 
ternattoaal  Uade." 
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Writing  to  Btct^tary  Rtill  on  September 
I,  1944,  Prnident  Roosevelt  contrasted  the 
Amfrioan  and  foreign  viewpoints  on  cartels  t 
"During  the  past  half  century,"  eald  PrMi« 
dent  RcKieevpit,  "the  United  Statee  iina  de« 
vttoptd  ■  tr«Mitioti  In  nppotition  lo  privoM 
ntonoMtlM  The  Hhftmnn  ind  Otiytoti  A«ti 
hovf  M«om«i  H«  murh  h  pun  or  tlis  AmtiflMn 
Wiy  of  liif  Hi  the  dut  ^ru«fa«  cUum  uI  Iho 
Ooneotuilon,  By  prei«tilBf  iftt  iofwumor 
iMNiinei  monopoly  ihoM  luiutoi  nttrontot 
him  tho  htnofli  of  oompotitlon." 

"TIUs  pulley,"  continued  Froitdont  Roo«e> 
velt,  "gues  iiand  In  glove  with  the  llberttt  priif 
elplee  of  internntiunal  trade  for  which  you 
have  stood  through  many  years  of  public  8erv> 
ice.  The  trade-agreement  program  has  as  Its 
objective  the  elimination  of  barriers  to  the 
free  flow  of  trade  in  international  commerce, 
the  antltriut  statutes  aim  at  the  elimination 
of  monopolistic  restraints  of  trade  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce." 

Reviewing  the  cartel  situation  abroad.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  stated: 

"Unfortunately,  a  number  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  continental  Europe,  do 
not  possess  such  a  tradition  against  cartels. 
On  the  contrary,  cartels  have  received  en- 
couragement from  some  of  these  govern- 
ments. Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  to 
Germany.  Moreover,  cartels  were  utilized  by 
the  Nazis  as  governmental  instrumentalities 
to  achieve  political  ends.  The  history  of  the 
use  of  the  I.  Q.  Farben  trtist  by  the  Nazis 
reads  like  a  detective  story.  The  defeat  of 
the  Nazi  armiea  will  have  to  Im  followed  by 
the  eradication  of  these  weapons  of  economic 
warfare.  But  more  Uian  the  elimination  of 
the  pclitical  activities  of  German  cartels  will 
be  required.  Cartel  practices  which  restrict 
the  free  flow  of  goods  in  foreign  commerce 
will  have  to  be  curbed.  With  International 
tr'jde  involved,  this  end  can  he  schleved  only 
through  collaborative  action  by  the  United 
Nations." 

In  conclusion  President  Roosevelt  adjured 
Secretary  Hull: 

"I  hope  that  you  will  keep  your  eye  on  this 
whole  subject  of  International  cartels  l>e- 
cause  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  dis- 
cussions will  almost  certainly  arise  between 
us  and  other  nations." 

In  the  same  key  President  Roosevelt  wrote 
to  Foreign  Economic  Administrator  Crowley 
on  September  29,  1944. 

In  November  1944  it  was  reported  that  the 
Interdepartmental  Executive  Committee  on 
Foreign  Economic  Policy,  headed  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  had 
completed  3  years'  work  in  cartels,  and  was 
recommending  that  the  United  States  take  a 
flrm  stand  against  restrictive  International 
agreements  of  all  kinds,  except  for  purposes 
of  national  defense,  or  to  conserve  scarce  and 
vital  commodities,  or  in  cases  involving  pub- 
lic health  and  morals,  such  as  narcotics,  or  In 
cases  of  acute  crisis. 

After  all  these  developments,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  Assistant  SecreUry  of  State 
Berle  and  the  American  delegation  In  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago  in  November  1944  resisted  so 
strenuously  the  British  proposals  for  a  post- 
war cartel  of  international  aviation. 

All  this  shows  that  today  there  Is  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  need  for  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  thU  and  other  nations, 
which  will  consider  all  phases  of  this  subject 
upon  a  consultative  and  advl.sory  basis. 

Secretary  Hull  is  now  planning  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Such  a  conference,  but  on  a  permanent  and 
continuously  functioning  basis,  is  now  being 
urged  by  many  Important  organizations  and 
publicists. 

In  such  •  conference  there  can  be  debated. 
With  particular  application  to  speciflo  prob- 
L*w'?r  «"'  >"^"n«t»onal  foreign  trade,  the 
ph  loeophy  of  free  and  unreetrained  oompe- 
tltlon  espreeeed  In  the  Amerlean  antitrust 
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lawi,  and  the  rlvat  phtloeophlee  of  Great 
amatn  and  otlMr  aayons. 

Pmih&pB  wo  aoB  w»ifl  Orool  Brttotn  oai 
•Umt  fofoisB  aaiioBi  Bi  oimIi  s  iOBfiraMW 
!•  oooopl  aoBM  ol  our  pBlloioiiBy  iMtfe  to* 


firkspo.  howovir.  Otmh  Britoii  ••#  sMmt 

fSNlpi  BOtlOM  OSB  ■OBylllOO  M  IB  MWB  S 


ilo  Btlfvtil  IB  mt  iBtornotloMU  mmI 
forolfR  ioM  W9  otn  oppfove  In  respeot  ol 
iMM  ipoMto  piiMoBM  aoroe  nuMtifleation  of 
OBf  SBMBWlt  low  pelloy  of  free  and  tt«ra> 
BtraiMB  oempeiltion.  without  aerunia  saerl- 
flee  to  our  eooaomy. 

When  the  raenin  mendattone  banunered  out 
on  the  anvU  of  eveb  a  eonferenoe  come  up 
for  debate  before  the  Amerlean  public,  it  may 
happen,  more  frequently  than  some  thljak, 
that  American  businessmen,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  British -American  Petroleum  Agyae 
ment,  may  line  up  in  that  dHMte  on  tbe  aide 
of  the  American  antitrust  law  phlloeopby  of 
free  and  unreetrained  eooapetltiou. 

Only  the  President  and  Congress  can  deter- 
mine what  our  national  policy  sbaU  tw  re- 
garding Intemafctanal  agreentents  and  cai> 
tela. 

Whatever  policy  they  eetabllsh  will  be  wtf- 
eomed  by  American  budncsameo.  who  long 
since  have  wearied  of  tbe  Indecision  and 
unctftaintlea  in  tbte  field. 


Tortort  tbe  Award  of  Our  Friend,  the  Dof 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaeoM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TMesdajf.  December  S.  1944 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  one  of  tbe  most  loyal  friends 
in  the  animal  kingdom  we  humans  have 
Is  the  dog.  As  stated  in  the  article  T  in- 
clude as  a  part  erf  my  remarks: 

One  of  the  saddest  of  all  conceivable  re- 
unions— the  restoration  to  its  little  master 
of  a  victim  of  the  nameless,  needless  cruel- 
ties that  ■  countless  animals  undergo  each 
-year  In  the  United  States  at  the  hands  of 
vivlsectors.  Occasionally  one  of  the  maimed 
pets  escapes  or  Is  set  free,  to  find  its  way 
home  If  it  can,  Por  centuries  dogs  have 
given  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  humans, 
but  only  now  has  come  a  proposed  law  to 
save  the  faithful  animals  from  the  cruelties 
of  useless  vivisection. 

We  all  know  the  heroic  contributions 
and  faithful  service  the  dogs  are  making 
to  the  war.  Thousands  of  these  faithful 
animals  have  been  called  to  the  service  In 
this  great  emergency  and  are  doing  their 
part  with  men  and  women  in  uniform  to 
protect  the  liberties  for  which  we  all  are 
fighting.  Many  llvea  of  our  soldier  boyi 
fighting  In  the  Jangles,  on  the  deserts,  or 
on  the  icefields  of  the  far  north  have 
been  saved  by  the  loyalty  and  the  keen 
sense  of  hearing,  sight,  and  smell  of 
these  faithful  animals.  Many  of  these 
bcro  dogs  have  been  mustered  out  of 
•orrico  with  high  honors  and  have  boon 
returned  to  their  homeo  and  friends. 
Thousands  of  them  have  riven  their  ttves 
In  thts  ffreit  i«rrle«  to  htunanity.  The 
iMtt  wi  can  do  Is  to  protoct  th«m  that 
V  rfttirnad  to  ui. 


Among  thd  tboasBnds  of  ootstandlng 
tributes  that  have  boon  paJd  to  manl 
groat  frlofld.  perhaps  tho  mosi  Uilriiulng 
and  tho  oBo  whloh  plays  upon  Um  lM«ri- 
•trlBga  meat,  in  tho  tott  ■lalot  Vaft'i 
OTBllofi  in  drfKnao  of  our  frtoBd,  tho  dot. 
I  thtnli  It  In  wortlur  of  our  oonaidtfttton 
ggAin  whilo  wf  in  ponddfing  tho  Impor- 
iBBt  IfglilBUoB  BOW  ponding  in  tho  Oon* 
groag.  TIM  addyoM  le  Uit  )urp  of  ttoo 
IClMOUH  tupremo  Court  whlob  will  over 
bo  •  monuBMBi  to  "Old  Drum"  and  tho 
eanlBo  rteo  is  as  follows: 

Oenttetnen  of  the  jury,  the  best  friend  a 

man  has  in  the  world  may  turn  against  him 
and  become  hla  enemy.  His  son  or  daughter 
that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may 
prove  ungrateful.  Those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest  to  us,  those  whom  we  trust  with 
our  happiness  and  our  good  name  may  be- 
come traitors  to  their  faith.  The  money  that 
a  man  has  he  may  lose.  It  files  away  from 
htm,  perhaps,  when  he  needs  tt  moet.  A 
man's  reputation  may  be  sacrificed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  Ill-considered  action.  The  people 
who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees  to  do  us 
hcmor  when  stKcess  Is  with  us  may  be  the 
first  to  throw  the  stone  of  malice  when 
failure  settles  its  doixi  upon  oiu  heads.  The 
one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that  man  can 
hav«  in  thts  selfish  world,  the  one  that  never 
deserts  him,  the  one  that  never  proves  un- 
grateful or  treacherous.  Is  his  dog.  A  man's 
dog  stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  poverty, 
in  health  and  alcfcnesa.  He  will  sleep  on  the 
cold  grouxKl  where  the  wintry  winds  blow 
and  the  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he  may 
be  near  his  master's  side.  He  will  kiss  the 
hand  that  has  no  food  to  ofler;  he  will  lick 
the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  in  encoim- 
ter  with  the  rovighness  of  the  world.  He 
guards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  If 
he  were  a  prince.  When  all  other  friends  d^ 
eert,  he  remains.  When  rtehes  take  wings 
end  reptitatton  falls  to  pteees,  he  is  as  con- 
stant m  his  love  as  the  sun  tn  its  Journey 
through  the  heavens. 

If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth  an  out- 
cast tn  the  world,  friendless  and  homeless, 
tbe  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanying  him.  to  guard 
against  danger,  to  fight  against  his  enemies; 
and  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comes,  and 
death  takes  the  master  in  its  embrace,  and 
his  body  is  laid  away  In  the  coM  ground,  no 
matter  tf  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way, 
there  by  the  graveside  will  the  noWe  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws,  his  eyes 
sad.  but  open  in  alert  watchfnlneee,  faithful 
and  true  even  In  death. 

There  recently  appeared  a  newspaper 
article  by  Lionel  Calhoun  Moise,  referring 
to  legislation  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  Ushkx  L.  Burdick,  a  portion  of 
which  I  include  in  these  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'foaiuao — THX  uwaae  or  orra  wnsm,  tbb  hog 
(By  Lionel  Calhoun  lloise) 

Is  ttiere  any  Justification  for  the  Tivlseotion 
of  anlnaala?  Particukirty,  Is  there  any  )ustt- 
flcation  for  the  vivisection  of  doca— the  pa- 
tient, trusting,  devoted  animals  that  have 
been  man 'a  best  friend  through  the  ages? 

To  humanitarians — unless  one  excepts 
those  men  ct  science  who  attempt  to  Justify 
aninaal  viviaecUon  in  tbe  name  o<  human- 
ity—the answer  to  this  quaattop  has  alwajw 
been  "No." 

But  vlviseetioa  goaa  right  on  evarv  Baf  U 
every  Axaartcan  city,  despite  the  ahhomooa 
it  arotiaao  ia  everyone  who  has  ever  lovod  a 

P«t.  ,^ 

Belentlfko  men.  inehidiag  mosI  ph] 
defend  the  praoUoe  oiaUUy  o»  tbo 
that  there  la  no  other  way  of 


tool  aludonte  ontaln  mueettlar  and  norvova 
reactions  of  the  body. 

They  also  generally  SOBtoaO  that  all  vivl* 
aeetloh  Is  performed  under  anMihotM<  aad 
that  the  victim  is  Mined  after  ttte  eRpMlMBl« 
iBfflaovef.     _    _  _        ^ 

Bttt  stitivivfaooiiofiflato  naw  iiovor  wni 
sofMlod  wHb  thia  anawor,  Thay  bsoo  too 
biihB  ovkJobos  wi  tha  otbar  aio^""oviooiioa 
that  onoathallaa  »r»  t»/>l  alwoya  mmI  by  all 
vtvtaaatumtata,  and  Ithewlae  evtOanoa  thot 
thsM  mony  pliHwl  animal  sittojHeta  are  not 
always  put  to  death  afterward 

In  fact,  there  are  authentieated  tnatanoaa 
Where  the  victims  have  aaoi^ad  or  have  hoan 
aet  free,  after  t>e(ng  espartaMRted  upon  and 
have  returned  to  their  owner* — poor,  muti- 
hited  remnanu  of  dogs,  with  tortured  eyes 
and  maimed  bodies  that  shudder  constantly 
from  remembered  fear  and  stiffcrlng. 

Above  all,  humanitariens  have  never  been 
atrfe  to  understand  why  vlvlseettonists  need 
to  visit  their  scientlfle  cruelties  so  largely 
upon  dogs,  the  one  antmsl  thet,  through  its 
capacity  for  love,  loyalty,  and  atmoat  human 
understanding,  comes  neareet  to  sharli^ 
man  Is  better  nature. 

As  one  writer  on  tbe  subject  eays:  *Tt 
Isnt  pleasant  to  think  of  any  animal  being 
cut  up  alive— even  a  tat.  But,  If  aatmala 
must  be  so  sacrificed,  for  any  conceivable  rea- 
son, there  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  its  ever 
being  the  animal  that  Is  man's  best  aad 
truest  friend." 

Mow,  as  the  reeult  of  a  bill  pending  before 
Congress,  there  has  coaae  an  opportunity  for 
dog  lovers  of  ths  country  to  expreea  tbetr 
eentimcnts  on  this  Important  matter. 

Almost  unnottced  in  the  press  of  other 
legislation,  there  was  introduced  In  both 
Housee  a  meastire  that  would  fbrewr  pro- 
hibit the  vivisection  of  doge  within  the  Dlo- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Vurtber,  a  congressional  measure  cannot 
go.  becaxue  such  prohibitory  powers  are  aa- 
signed  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Btstee. 
However,  the  proponents  of  the  bill  feel  that, 
tf  peeeed  by  Ccmgress.  it  will  eneourago  the 
enactment  of  similar  State  laws,  and  that 
dissection  of  living  doga  will  thus  be  banned 
thraaghant  the  Nation. 

Introdoecd  simultaDeousIy  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  by  Serrator 
WXLUAM  Laweaa  and  Rcpreeentativc  Dciin  L. 
BoancK.  of  North  Dakota,  tbe  bill,  H  B. 
S8.  reads: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  from  and  after  tbe 
passage  of  this  act  it  ahall  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  expertment  or  operate  In 
any  manner  whatsoever  upon  any  living  dog. 
for  any  purpose  other  than  the  healing  or 
curing  ot  said  dog,  in  tlie  District  of  Colim>- 
bia. 

"See.  2.  Tliat  any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  act  ahaU  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  SlOO  nor  more  than 
S600,  or  to  undergo  Impriaoiunent  for  a  term 
ct  not  less  than  S  months  nor  more  than  1 
year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"Sac.  9.  Thst  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  Incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed." 


The  PoKtkal  IVBn 
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ZN  ms  hoctsb  of  RBPRBBBTTATIVB 

TsesdB|r«  OMsmber  5.  If44 

Mr.  SLAUUHTKU.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor 
loavo  to  extend  my  rookarks  tn  tho  Rbo- 
X  iBchido  tho  foUowlng  arttoli  by 
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Oould  lincoln,  from  the  Wuhlng ten  8Ur 
of  December  2,  1944: 

not  rouncAL  kill 

(Bj  Ocnild  Lincoln) 

Lo,  th«  poor  Congrcasman.  Come  high 
ftnd  higher  living  coata.  he  must  get 
on  a  mlmrj  teal*  which  wm  adopted  30 
y^tn  ago.  If  he  has  no  outside  Income,  it 
U  tough  going.  With  a  Federal  Income  tax, 
to  meet,  around  $2,000  to  •2.500.  and  In  moat 
UMtancea  a  State  income  tax.  Ills  $10,000  sal- 
ary dwindles  to  about  gT.OOO.  He  must  main- 
tain a  residence  in  Washington,  where  he 
does  his  work,  sod  a  home  in  bis  own  State 
or  district,  depending  upon  whether  he  Is  a 
Smator  or  a  Representative.  He  must  make 
trips  back  home,  sometimes  frequently,  and 
the  coat  of  ttaeae  trips  exceeds  the  travel 
allowancas  granted  by  law.  He  Is  subjected 
to  constant  and  ever-increasing  demands  for 
■obacrlptions  to  all  kinds  of  worthy  projects. 

Representative  Cai.i.aa.  of  New  York.  Is 
fatherirg  a  drive  for  a  pay  raise  for  Members 
ot  the  House  and  Senate — to  $12,500.  If  he 
cannot  tack  an  amendment  to  the  coming 
deficiency  appropriation  bill,  he  will  seek  to 
have  the  salary  increase  carried  In  the  next 
legislative  appropriation  bill,  due  to  come 
before  Congress  early  next  year.  Mr.  Ckllss 
realizes  that  a  proposal  to  increase  the  pay 
of  Members  of  Cotigraaa  may  meet  with  criti- 
cism— proposals  to  increase  congressional  pay 
have  in  the  past.  However,  Congress  is  the 
only  agency  that  can  increa&e  Its  own  pay. 

It  has  done  the  Job  cf  seeing  that  p^y  in- 
etaaawi  for  millions  of  Federal  employees 
■hould  be  granted  to  meet  the  wartime  stress. 
It  taaa  enacted  laws  which  have  made  It  pos- 
sible for  many  more  millions  of  workers  in 
private  employ  to  receive  additional  pay.  For 
itcelf  It  has  ao  far  done  nothing. 

In  1025  the  stilary  of  a  Membsr  of  Congreea 
was  boosted  from  $7,500  to  $10,000.  The  still 
earlier  salary  of  Representatives  and  Saiia- 
tors  was  $5,000.  back  in  the  days  when  a 
dollar  went  several  times  as  far  as  It  does 
today.  The  change  to  $7,500  was  made  in 
1807. 

If  the  congressional  pay  is  raised — or  an 
attempt  is  made  to  raise  it — undoubtedly 
cries  will  go  up  that  the  Members  are  en- 
gafed  in  a  salary  grab.  Ttie  charge  might 
be  abandoned  if  Congress  should  make  some 
tatement  that  the  baale  pay  would  go  back 
to  $10,000  if  conditions  ever  become  more 
normal — with  t£xes  lower  and  costs  of  liv- 
ing, too.  A  pay  increase  for  Government 
workers,  amounting  to  20  percent  on  their 
^ltosi..^J0O.  or  any  part  of  it  if  their  sal- 
Mrtaa  iNre  leas  than  that  figure,  was  put 
Into  effect  because  of  war  conditions.  It  was 
done  by  Jumping  the  workweek  from  39 
hours  to  48.  and  paying  overtime. 

Not  only  do  Members  of  the  House  face 
greatly  Increesed  costs  aiul  taxes,  but  they 
also  aaaat  nm  for  oAce  every  2  years — and 
fi|Ml|llllH  eoata  money.  Representative 
Lcs.  Democrat,  of  California  has  thought  up 
a  way  of  ameliorating  this  situation.  He 
has  introduced  a  proposed  constltution&l 
amendment  malUng  the  House  term  4  years, 
with  one-half  Of  the  House  membership 
to  be  elected  every  2  years.  This  Is  pat- 
terned. In  a  measure,  after  the  constitu- 
tional provision  which  gives  a  Senator  a 
•-year  term,  but  calls  for  the  election  of 
one-third  of  the  Senate  membership  every 
a  years. 

Sn-vlce  in  Congress  has  become  a  full- 
time  Job.  There  are  no  long  adjournments 
or  recesses  any  more.  Members  have  no 
time  to  make  money,  as  they  did  in  the  past 
through  law  practice  or  business  operation, 
when  their  presence  was  not  required  in 
Washington.  The  campaigning  for  reelec. 
tton.  ranging  from  S  to  10  months,  also  eats 
tip  time  which  Members  might  otherwise  use 
profl-sbly.  This  biennial  political  campaign- 
ing deiracts  from  a  Member's  usefulness  as 


a  public  servant,  too.    Time 
arc  necessary  In  Congress  to 
effecttive  service.    On  the 
percent  of  the  Members  of 
only  SVs  years — which  means 

Mr.    Lba   argues   that   a 
Members  of   the   House   wll 
stability  of  goveriunent.    At 
such  a  plan  will  retain  the 
voters,  expressed  every  2 
when  one-half  of  the  House 
be  elected  and  one-third  of 


years 
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and  experience 

;ive  the  Nation 

a'  erage  about  70 

he  House  serve 

a  big  turn-over. 

lf)nger   term   for 

contribute   to 

the  same  time, 

nfluence  of  the 

at  the  polls, 

membership  will 

Senate. 


the 


Tuesday.  December  5  (lcg\slat 
Tuesday.  November 


hj  ve 


Ridi 


Mr.  WHEELER     Mr 
unanimous  consent  to 
the    Record    an    artick 
Shocking  Truth  About 
by  me  for  La  Follette's 
Piogressive,  and  printed 
November  6  last. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  foUo«-s: 


President.  I  ask 

printed  in 

entitled    "The 

io,"  written 

nagazine,  the 

the  issue  of 


11 


the  article 
n.  the  Record, 


Tm  Shociuno  Tiuth  Asoxrr  Radio 


and 


vl 


(By  Senator  BtTrroN  K 

The  subject  of  this  article 
a  severely  critical  discussion 
faults    and    foibles    of    the 
industry  in  our  Republic, 
fault-free  goes  without 
life  is.    It   Is  a  "young' 
heir  to  many  of  the  faults 
immaturity.     Bui  its  proble^; 
plied  because  domlnstlng 
industry  have  failed  to 
facts  which   I  believe  are 
to   the   preservation   of 
Nation. 

Radio  broadcasting  Is 
a  greater  degree  of  public  in 
other   private    enterprise.     I 
most   elusive   of   all 
It  has  the  grestest  power 
It  can   be — and  has  been — : 
changing  or  modifying  the 
and  lives  of  people  in  every 
It  has  helped  unseat 

It  is  obvious  why  dictates 
dictators  have  first  seized  the 
of    a    nation.     Unless    the 
understand   this  basic  fact 
cance;    unless   the   American 
that  radio  should  not  be 
thing  of  a  fsw  individuals; 
lean  people  insist  that  radio 
Interests  of  all  the  people 
good,  we  face  either  Increased 
oly  control  over  this  vlui 
opinion   ro  Government 

Two  basic  factors  must  first 
clearly   in   any   consideratlot 
broadcasting  Industry  in  this 
is  that  our  system  is  differen ; 
ers  in  that  it  is  wholly 
its  operation  is  paid  for  by 
vertlsers.     Therefore,    unless 
to  espovue  Oovernment 
there  can  be  no  basic 
that   radio  advertising  is 
opposed  to  Government 
erful  a  propaganda  vehlcl 
pened    in   Italy,   Russia,   and 
reasons  enough  for  me. 


Whxzlkx) 

lends  luelf  to 

of  the  ills  and 

radio-broadcast 

t  radio  is  not 

saylhg — nothing  In 
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The  second  fact  is  that  the  industry  de- 
pends  upon  one  thing  for  its  very  existence. 
That  thing  Is  an  electrical  frequency — a  chan- 
nel through  the  ether— to  carry  words  and 
music  to  the  listener.  That  frequency  is  not 
property  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word; 
It  does  not  belong  to  those  who  operate  radio 
facilities;  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  an  ethereal  thing — a  path  which 
the  people,  through  their  Government.  license 
for  use  to  certain  individuals  for  limited 
periods  of  time. 

It  Is  significant,  perhaps,  that  the  control- 
ling Influences  In  this  Industry  seek  to  make 
this  Federal  license  their  own  permanent 
property  right — they  have  the  effrontery  to 
suggest  that  licenses  be  made  renewable  auto- 
matically at  the  end  of  each  3-year  licensing 
period  unless  there  has  been  a  revocation 
proceeding  In  the  Interim. 

How  valuable  is  such  a  frequency?  Well, 
facts  speak  lounder  than  words.  Networks 
have  paid  from  $800,000  to  $1,250,000  for  radio 
stations  whoie  physical  plant  value  was  le£« 
than  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  price. 

Certain  spokesmen  for  the  radio  Industry 
contend  that  tiecause  it  is  not  a  common 
carrier  it  should  escape  Federal  regulation. 
It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  and  fully 
as  sound  for  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
draw from  the  regulation  of  railroad  and 
truck  transportation,  or  from  the  licensing 
of  water-power  sites,  or  the  regulation  of 
Interstate  public  utilities  as  It  would  be  to 
turn  the  radio  broadcasting  industry  over  to 
private  individuals  to  operate  without  regu- 
lation. Yet  this  is  precisely  the  essence  of 
the  policy  advocated  openly  by  those  who 
own  and  control  the  three  great  radio  net- 
works and  the  big  radio  stations  owned  or 
dominated  by  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  regulation  be  as  elastic 
as  common  sense  and  good  taste  permit;  it  is 
important  that  regulation  be  as  sensible  and 
a4  fair  as  the  reasonable  Judgment  of  prudent 
men  will  permit.  Congress  cannot  legislate 
honesty  and  fairness  and  common  sense  Into 
either  the  Industry  or  the  regulatory  com- 
mission. 

Now.  in  attempting  to  set  down  my  opinion 
of  what  is  wrong  with  the  radio  Industry.  I 
run  the  risk  of  being  mlstmderstood  by  ap- 
parently Ignoring  compensating  factors.  So 
far  as  is  possible  within  the  confines  of  this 
brief  article  for  The  Progressive.  I  want  to 
eln borate  on  the  more  Important  points. 

Generally  speaking,  the  industry: 

1.  Is  dollar-hungry;  too  much  of  what  It 
does  or  falls  to  do  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  money  In  it,  or  the  amount  of  money  It 
will  cost. 

2.  Is  run  by  men  who  have  little  or  no  con- 
ception of  the  public  welfare  and  of  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public  that  Is  Involved  In 
managing  an  enterprise  affected  with  great 
public  Interest. 

3.  Insists  on  regarding  Itself  as  private 
enterprise  In  the  same  sense  that  a  gasoline 
filling  station  Is  private  Industry;  it  Insists 
on  regarding  Its  Federally-granted  llceniie  as 
a  permanent  private  property  right  to  be 
wed  as  the  licensee  pleases. 

4.  Is  dominated  and  substantially  con- 
trolled by  absentee  owners.  The  large  and 
high-powered  stations  are  located  in  the 
metropolitan  areas,  and  the  bulk  of  pro- 
gramming is  motivated  by  what  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  population  of  the  country 
desires. 

5.  Is  largely  at  the  mercy  of  so-called  net- 
work organizations  which,  although  respon- 
sible for  the  bulk  of  nationally  known  pro- 
grams, have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  majority  of  stations  by  reason  of  their 
economic  control  over  the  station's  income. 

6.  Has  warded  off  any  suggestions  for  ele- 
vating program  standards  as  being  an  inter- 
ference with  free  enterprise. 

7.  Has  made  little  attempt  or  progress  In 
eliminating  programs  of  questionable  tasta 
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or  value,  or  In  reduelnf  the  amount  of  com- 
mercial advertising  per  profram. 

8.  Has  taken  no  aetton  to  Instire  equality 
of  access  of  radio  facilities  to  varying  views 
and  opinions:  to  guarantee  factual  presenta- 
tion of  news;  to  balance  presentation  of  op- 
posite views  on  public  questions  or  Issues;  to 
Identify  properly  speakers  and  commentators, 
to  make  public  who  pays  them,  who  pays  for 
their  radio  time — so  that  Ueteners  will  have 
an  honest  opportunity  to  appraise  the  spaak- 
crs'  motivation. 

9.  Has  not  been  diligent  in  making  avail- 
able an  adequate  portion  of  broadcasting  time 
on  a  free  unsponsored  basis  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  foriuns,  discussions,  and  similar  pro- 
grams designed  to  give  the  listener  a  greater 
Insight  into  our  Nation's  social,  religious, 
economic,  political,  and  general  problems. 

10.  Has  suffered  from  political  pressures 
from  within  government  which  has  led  it  to 
exercise  partiality  for  whichever  i>arty  is  in 
power  or  for  particular  Individuals  or  for 
particular  social  or  political  policies. 

COBPOBATIOM  CONTIOL 

It  is  my  earnest  belief  that  these  10  points 
could  be  compressed  into  one  over-all  Indict- 
ment— namely,  the  Nation's  910  radio  broad- 
cast stations  are  at  the  economic  mercy  of 
and  effectively  controlled  by  three  or  four  big 
corix>ratlons  and  the  handful  of  individuals 
who  nin  these  corporations. 

The  American  people  are  presented  with 
precisely  the  same  problem  they  had  in  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  oil.  steel,  and  electric 
utilities — monopolistic  control.  Monopoly  is 
not  dead — It  Is  an  ever-growing  octop\is,  in- 
ternational In  its  scope  as  congressional  and 
Justice  Department  investigations  have 
proved.  But  bad  as  it  Is  in  a  commercial 
commodity.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous In  a  facility  which  reaches  into  every 
homie  In  the  land  and  can  shape  the  thotighta 
of  men  with  propaganda  so  cleverly  con- 
cealed and  so  subtly  presented  that  few  of 
us  are  able  to  recognize  It  when  we  hear  It. 

It  is  desirable,  perhaps,  that  I  document 
this  contention  of  monopoly  control.  Here 
are  some  facts: 

In  1942  there  were  881  licensed  commercial 
stations.  Forty-nine  of  these  stations  are 
the  so-called  high  power  stations,  operating 
mrlth  50.000  watta  of  power,  located  In  the 
richest  metropolitan  commercial  noarkets, 
and  earning  annually  90  times  as  much  as  the 
average  small  local  station. 

But  now  comes  the  important  part — 23  of 
thcae  49  rich  stations  are  what  is  known  as 
tiear  channel  sutions,  that  is,  each  operates 
on  a  frequency  set  aside  exclusively  for  its 
own  use,  and  no  other  station,  no  matter 
how  remotely  located,  may  use  that  fre- 
quency. That  fact  makes  these  23  clear 
channel  stations  the  recipients  of  the  big- 
gest advertising  contracts,  and  therefore  the 
prime  revenue  producers  In  the  radio  broad- 
cast business.  And  wha^  about  the  owner- 
ship of  them? 

Well,  16  of  the  clear  channel  stations  are 
owned  directly  by  the  3  major  network  cor- 
porations or  the  persons  who  own  the  net- 
works, and  3  others  are  managed  by  a  net- 
work. In  other  words.  19  out  of  the  41 
richest  stations  in  the  country  are  abso- 
lutely owned  or  controlled  by  the  chains. 

Those  facts  are  bad  in  themselves,  but  they 
do  not  tell  all  the  story.  The  23  high-power 
clear  channel  stations  are  mostly  located  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  They  Include  the 
basic  originating  stations  for  network  pro- 
grams. So  the  programs  they  originate, 
whether  they  be  musical,  dramatic,  or  dis- 
cussion, bear  unmistakably  the  stamp  and 
feeling  of  only  one  section  of  our  country. 

The  networks,  of  course,  each  have  con- 
tracts with  a  great  many  additional  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  country  which 
carry  the  network  programs.  But  these  aflll- 
Ute  stations  are  In  economic  thralldom  to 
the  network  because  the  advertising  income 
tbej  receive  Irom  the  network  for  broad- 


oastlaf  a  network  commercial  program  Is  the 
major  part  of  eiKb  an  aflUiate  station's  lo- 
oome.  Vor  anmple.  tlO.OOO  out  of  the  tlf,- 
000  monthly  gross  income  of  a  medium  siss 
western  station  represents  income  from  the 
network.  Obviously,  that  station  is  bound 
to  do  what  the  network  says.  If  it  doesn't, 
the  network  can  cut  it  off,  and  It  would  go 
bankrupt. 

MANTFtnULTIIfC 


What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  American 
public?  It  means  that  the  great  majority 
of  radio  programs  originate  in  two  or  three 
cities  In  the  United  States;  it  means  that 
the  social,  political,  moral,  economic,  and 
philosophic  concepts  of  two  or  three  metro- 
politan areas  crowd  the  radio  spectrum  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else;  it  means  that  Harlem 
Jive  and  HoUywocd  sexy  love  dramas  are  the 
daily  radio  fare  simply  becaxise  those  who 
control  programming  are  infiuenced  by  their 
particular  local  considerations. 

It  means  that  the  most  skillful  manipula- 
tors of  Ideas  feed  into  American  homes  tlie 
kind  of  propaganda  they  themselves  want  the 
public  to  hear;  few  realize  the  extent  of  the 
propaganda  flood  to  which  we  are  dally  sub- 
jected. It  means  that  many  conscientious 
people  are  persuaded  to  particular  beliefs 
simply  because  the  speaker  or  commentator 
they  hear  talks  with  a  professed  authority 
which  Is  nothing  but  a  veneer. 

It  should  be  emphasized  here  that  when 
the  average  radio  commentator  speaks  about 
free  speech  he  means  his  own  ijersonal  right 
to  the  exclusion  of  anyone  else's  right  to  free 
speech,  or  to  answer  him.  It  means  also  that 
vast  areas  of  the  United  States  are  without 
adequate  radio  service.  It  means  that  local 
ownership  and  local  ref^jwnslblUty  which  al- 
ways is  a  guaranty  of  better  service  to  local 
needs  is  replaced  by  absentee  ownership 
which  is  interested  in  only  one  fact — the  dally 
profit  statement. 

And  in  spite  of  Its  youth,  this  radio  busi- 
ness is  a  mighty  profitable  one  for  a  few. 
It  is  true  that  the  average  small  local  radio 
sUtlon— there  are  448  of  them  In  thU  coun- 
try—makes less  than  If  ,000  a  year.  But  the 
big  dear-channel  high-power  stations  and 
the  networks — that  is  a  different  story. 

In  1943,  for  example,  the  three  major  net- 
works earned  profits  of  149,  158,  and  190  per- 
cent x>n  depreciated  cost  of  broadcast  prop- 
erty. 

Even  after  they  paid  Federal  tax.  their  profit 
rettim  was  59.  65,  and  69  percent  on  capital 
Invested.  What  other  privately  owned  com- 
mercial enterprise  does  as  well?  And  if  these 
percentages  seem  misleading.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  these  chains  do  not  deal  in 
pennies — their  combined  net  income  after 
payment  of  taxes  was  in  excess  of  $9,000,000. 
Moreover,  these  profits  are  calculated  after 
payments  of  salaries — and  It  is  interesting 
that  the  salaries  range  from  820,000  to  875,000 
II  year — the  amo\uit  the  American  people  pay 
their  President. 

psavxBTiNO  raxx  apncH 
These  facts  are  cited  because  in  my  opinion 
the  profit  motive  is  all  compelling  within  the 
controlling  element  in  the  industry.  I  am  not 
criticising  the  profit  motive,  I  recognize  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  capitalistic  system.  I 
agree  that  when  the  Incentive  to  make  money 
Is  removed,  the  water  which  nourishes  the 
tree  of  American  business  U  taken  away  and 
the  tree  dies. 

But  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  plati- 
tudes such  as  the  American  system  of  broad- 
casting have  been  overdone;  they  are  like  a 
moth-eaten  coat  which  has  long  outlived 
Its  usefulness.  Any  industry  whose  basic 
ability  to  operate  comes  from  the  use  of  a 
frequency  licensed  without  any  charge  by 
the  Federal  Government  owes  an  obligation 
to  the  people  whose  frequency  it  iises.  That 
obligation  goes  far  beyond  that  of  merely 
making  money;  it  U  primarUf  to  lender  a 
useful  pubUc  service. 


Ibis  eeooomie  atranflebold  on  the  Indtia* 
try  by  a  rriattvaly  few  peraons  has  led  to 
many  other  grave  daocecs.  It  has  brought 
control  over  the  InduMryli  trad*  oitaalia- 
tlon  so  that  it  e^usea  poltelee  UUmUMi  to 
00  percent  of  its  member  sUUons  but  bece- 
fleial  to  the  3  percent  memberahlp  of  the 
vorka  and  high-power  statlooa. 

It  has  resulted  in  effective  control 
free  qpeech  by  denial  ol  radio  fadlitlm  to 
varying  shadea  at  public  opinion,  or  by  dally 
programming  of  speakeri  and  commentators 
who  mouth  the  views  of  particular  persons. 
paniee,  or  organlatlona  to  tlM  ezcltislon  of 
minority  vlewa. 

It  has  teavltad  In  a  situation  that  when 
the  networks  graciotisly  permit  opposite 
views  to  l>e  heard,  only  a  fractkm  of  the  sta- 
tions which  canted  the  original  program 
wUl  broadcast  the  other  view.  The  listener 
may  turn  off  the  radio  switch— that  la  hia 
prlvUege.  But  it  U  very  Important  that  the 
listener  have  the  opporttmity  to  hear  and 
study  all  sides  of  a  controversial  question. 
Under  the  present  sirstem,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  is  tmpoasible. 

What  doee  that  mean  in  a  democracy?  The 
keystone  of  thU  Republic  Is  free  speech— but 
free  speech  for  aU.  Arbitrary  restrletloM 
against  free  speech,  whether  they  stem  trook 
economic  or  social  or  political  pressures,  are 
dangerous  to  democratte  government.  It  Is 
eesential  that  minorttlea  have  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  majority,  else  democracy 
perishes. 

T*08e  who  control  the  radio  Industry  want 
not  free  speech  but  controlled  speech — con- 
trol by  the  operator  of  the  facility  as  to  who 
shall  speak,  when  he  shall  speak,  and  what 
he  shall  say.  That,  of  course,  U  not  the 
American  system — the  demorratlc  system.  It 
Is  a  system  strikingly  similar  to  that  In  coun- 
tries where  dictatorships  flourish  and  the 
government  controls  the  radio. 

Yet  this  shibboleth  of  "protecting"  such  a 
system  because  any  regulation  ol  It  would 
"interfere  with  private  enterprise"  has  been 
fantastically  successful  In  Washington.  It 
has  been  successful  because  the  radio  indus- 
try malnUlns  the  most  powerftU  lobby  ever 
seen  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  lU  effective- 
ness in  restating  regulation  is  unparalleled 
in  my  experience  In  the  Senate  because  it 
can  work  Insidiously:  its  facilities — time  on 
the  air — can  be  and  are  of  Inestimabto  value 
to  officeholders  and  political  parttea;  by  ex- 
tending favors  or  threat— lug  denial  of  them. 
It  wields  a  power  almoat  aa  great  as  Oovern- 
ment itself. 

Thus  when  we  talk  about  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  air  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  an  un- 
controlled freedom.  We  mean  a  freedom 
which  sets  public  interest  far  above  the  in- 
terest of  any  individual  or  group.  It  Is  a 
freedom  which  msy  Umlt  one  man  in  order 
to  give  another  a  chance.  The  spoken  word— 
whether  in  music,  drama,  or  debate — always 
has  been  recognized  as  more  cogent  and  com- 
pelling than  the  written  word. 

That  is  why  I  am  interested  In  forwarding 
a  policy  which  will  broaden  the  right  of  free 
speech  over  the  air  for  all,  not  Just  for  a  few. 
The  maintenance  in  these  United  Statee  of 
freedom  of  speech  on  the  air  is  equal  In  im- 
portance to  the  continuance  of  our  demo- 
cratic Republic.  The  loss  of  one  la  imi^iclt 
In  the  loes  of  the  other. 
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Legislation  alone,  of  course,  cannot  correct 
all  the  evils  tn  the  radio  Industry.  But  Sen- 
ator Wallacx  Wmra.  of  Maine,  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  atUmpted 
to  Improve  the  existing  situation  by  propos- 
ing corrective  legislation.  That  bUl,  now 
pirnrfing  in  Senate  committee,  attempts  to 
correct  the  evils  and  the  monopolistic  tend- 
encies I  pointed  out  by: 

1.  Limiting  ownership  to  six  stations  and 
not  moie  than  one  station  in  the  same  trade 
areiL 
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9.  Prerentlng  unlimited  control  oyer  ft 
local  station's  time  by  •  network. 

3.  Denying  superpower  to  all  clear  chan- 
nel sutions.  the  majority  of  which  are 
owned  by  networks. 

4.  Permitting  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions CommlMton  to  duplicate  clear  chan- 
nel frequendM  where  there  is  no  inter- 
ference with  another  station,  thus  Insuring 
thorough  distribution  of  radio  f  acilltlea  ov«r 
the  United  Statea. 

6.  Requiring  complete  Identification  of  all 
speakers  and  commentators  so  that  their 
motivation  will  be  clear  to  all  listeners. 

6.  Requiring  equal  opportunity  for  all 
•ktea  of  public  questions  to  be  heard  and 
over  the  same  radio  stations  on  free  time. 

7.  Requiring  equal  opportunity  to  use  the 
•ame  facilities  in  all  political  broadcasts. 

8.  Requiring  station  owners  to  be  respon- 
sible for  news  analjrsts  and  commentators 
ratber  than  allowing  such  commentators  to 
be  paid  by  commercial  advertisers. 

Networks  and  high-power  stations,  using 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  es 
their  mouthpiece,  have  been  buttonholing 
Senators  and  Congressmen  and  influential 
public  figures  In  Washington  and  misrepre- 
senting the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  They 
claim  that  the  granting  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  everyone  to  be  heard  would  pre- 
vent freedom  of  speech  over  the  air:  that 
the  provisions  which  would  reduce  monopo- 
listic tendencies  would  unduly  interfere 
with  and  restrict  private  business. 

Radio  already  has  had,  and  in  the  future 
will  exert  even  greater  influence  upon  the 
economic  and  political  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try. It  can  persiiade  the  economic  and  so- 
cUl  and  poUtlcal  thinking  of  130.000.000 
American  citiaens;  It  can  raise  or  lower  the 
sftndards  of  condxict  and  the  morals  of  the 
Katlon.  The  children  of  today  who  hear 
these  programs  are  the  men  and  women  who 
tomorrow  will  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
greatest  truly  democratic  republic  In  the 
world. 


Confress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

or  Miaaouu 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRo.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  Life  magazine  for  December  4, 
1944: 

CoMoaass — Ontt  bt  Mooexnizing  Its  Own 
Abcmaic  Mrraoos  Can  Congkxss  Kxzp  Up 
WrrR  THx  Wans  Hovss 

A  remarkable  thing  lui|q;>ened  In  Congress 
last  week.  A  Bouas  Oraunittee  to  Investi- 
gate Ssecutlve  Agencies,  which  for  nearly 
2  years  has  been  hacking  at  the  mountain 
called  bureaucracy  with  no  visible  results. 
Issued  its  seventh  report.  But  this  report 
neommended  not  the  abolition  of  any  execu- 
tive agenqr.  but  the  reform  of  Congress.  The 
committee  (chairman.  Howaxo  Smtth.  of  Vir- 
ginia) decided  that  the  growth  of  Executive 
power  c?.nnot  be  checked  unless  Congress, 
too.  modernises  and  expcmds. 

At  last  we  are  getting  somewhere.  This 
committee  even  spoke  critically  of  Congress' 
own  sacred  ccnunlttee  system  and  proposed  a 
stwty  of  It  as  well  as  of  other  congressional 
ptocsduw.  It  Is  as  tho««h  a  council  of  real 
•state  oivncrs  had  proposed  a  study  of  the 
»tag!s  tax.  At  least  half  a  dozen  bills  and 
rMotunoDs  to  reform  Congrees  have  been 
tetoodttcsd  in  the  last  a  years,  only  to  be 
"In  the  all-powerful  Rules  Com- 


mittee.   Whether  the  Smith 
port  is  turned  into  law  or 
to  break  the  Rules  Commit!^ 
hearings  on  some  of  these 
can  be  held  at  last. 


committee  re- 

lot.  it  promises 

dam,  BO  that 

fi-oposed  reforms 
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Senator  Andxzws'  own 
stop  the  use  of  "riders"  ( 
would  never  pass  on  their 
on  to  important  bills ) .    This 
reform,  but  the  Senator's 
piles  all  across  the  board, 
is  opened  up,  many  waj's 
which  Congress  could  be  trot' 

The  e&siest  and  commonest 
Congress  is  to  ridicule   its 
the   American   people   they 
are  indeed  often   Ignorant, 
greedy.     But  the  Seventy-ni 
contains  individuals  who  coikld 
most  statesmanlike  Congress 
and  the  most  statesmanlike 
Seventy-ninth  could  do  is 
own  machinery,  especially 
Congress  needs  good  men, 
more  Information   and  better 

It  is  not  the  Individual 
Is  ignorant,  but  Congress  as 
overworked    and    Ul-informe 
cause  it  has  never  been  Willi 
an  adequate  staff.    The  tot4i 
gress,  including  all  the 
retaries,  etc.,  who  work  directly 
Members,  or  for  Its  innumeraple 
Is  only  about  120.000.000  a 
of  Indian  Affairs  spends  a  lot 
Every  executive  department 
brains    at    its    disposal    than 
Congress. 

Recently  Senator  Whzut 
whip,  lost  his  temper  when 
Production  Board  expert 
Senate's   Presiding   Officer. 
White  House  spy  doing  in 
ber?     Senator  Whebkt  raised 
Actually  the  W  P  B.  man  waj 
to  a  Senate  sulxommlttee 
ployment,  a  subject  the  Senate 
at  the  time.    It  was  a  sudden 
the  vay  most  congressional 
the  help  of  experts;  they  borrow 
executive  agencies.     Congress  m 
undue    executive    Influence, 
that  they  have  been  afraid 
money  to  hire  experts  of  theii 

As  things  stand  now,  the 
slonal  committee  Is  a  sort  of 
listener   to   the   well-lnform4d 
pleading  of  executive  agencies 
hand,  and  lobbyists,  on  the 
words  of  the  Smith  report, 
"nowhere  to  turn  for  unbia4ed 
A  Senator  is  now  allowed 
on  ofllce  help:  •  Congressman 
fact  that  scone  of  them  put 
pay  roll  is  no  answer  to  th< 
pay    roll    is    hopelessly 
president  of  any  medium 
whose  Job  is  not  one-huudredl|h 
to  the  Nation,  has  much 
that.    He  also  gets  a  bigger 
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mea)  er 
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In  1M2  Congrees  voted  Itsel 
of  civil -service  retirement 
strange,  public  hue  and  cry 
Congrees,"  so  frightened  the 
they  repealed  the  pension  bill 
Tet  It  was  a  good  bill.  As 
points  out  In  his  recent  book, 
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.  ohn  T.  Flynn 

Meet  Tour  Con- 


gress, the  average  Congressman  leaves  Wash- 
ington poorer  than  he  arrived.  Last  summer 
there  died  In  retirement  a  man  who  had 
served  In  Congress  for  more  than  40  years. 
In  one  of  his  very  last  letters  he  wrote,  "I  do 
not  maintain  an  office  and  do  what  work  I  can 
at  my  house.  Mrs.  Norrls,  like  me.  Is  getting 
very  old  and  she  has  to  do  all  the  housework 
and  it  Is  often  impossible  for  her  to  read  to 
me  as  much  as  we  both  desire.  Thus  you  ees 
I  am  living  under  rather  adverse  circum- 
stances. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  keep  up  with 
the  times  •  •  •."  Yes,  that  was  the  great 
George  Norrls  of  Ncbrnaka,  the  consciencs 
of  the  progressives,  the  father  of  T.  V.  A. 

Besides  better  stsff  and  pay,  Congrees 
needs  better  organization.  Most  of  its  pres- 
ent 80  committees  cculd  be  abolished  or  re- 
combined.  Many  of  them  are  "craters  of 
extinct  ccmmlltees."  as  one  writer  calls  them, 
their  only  purpose  being  to  maintain  the  sup- 
ply of  chairmanships,  to  which  every  Con- 
gressman aspires.  And  the  seniority  system 
by  which  he  eventually  falls  Into  a  chairman- 
ship also  needs  reviewing.  Seniority  is  not 
so  bad  as  seme  of  the  alternatives;  in  fact,  it 
was  an  important  Improvement  over  the  ty- 
rannical appointive  power  of  Speak^  Cannon 
which  the  insurgents  overthrew  in  1910.  In 
those  days  Congress  had  too  much  "leader- 
ship."   Today,  however,  It  has  too  little. 

The  trend  toward  Executive  domination  of 
Congress  Is  as  old  as  Andrew  Jackson.  But  in 
the  past  White  House  domination  has  alter- 
nated with  periods  when  the  President  was 
weak  and  Congress  strong.  Hence,  many 
Congressmen  tend  to  think  of  a  strong  Execu- 
tive and  a  strong  Congress  as  Incompatible 
and  are  content  to  wait  for  another  Buchanan 
or  another  Harding.  No  attitude  could  be 
more  fatal  to  the  future  of  Congress — or  of 
'  parliamentary  government.  A  strong  Whits 
House  and  a  strong  Congress  are  not  incom- 
patible, nor  need  they  be  antagonistic. 

The  Constitution  puts  Congress  first,  above 
the  White  House  and  above  the  courts;  that 
is  why  George  Washington  Insisted  the  Capi- 
tol be  placed  symbolically  on  the  highest 
ground  in  Washington,  "the  Hill."  And  some 
critics  feel  that  Congress  should  resume  this 
primacy  by  electing  an  Independent  leader- 
ship, a  sort  of  parliamentary  cabinet  like 
Britain's,  while  the  White  House  might 
wither  away  to  the  honorific  status  of  a  king. 
Others  feel  that  Congress  must  inevitably 
continue  Its  present  downward  path,  vote 
more  and  more  discretion  to  the  Executive 
and  wind  up  as  a  mere  debating  society,  a 
place  for  the  ratification  of  executive-written 
laws,  1.  e.,  decrees. 

Our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances  would  be  lost  if  either  of  these  de- 
velopments took  place.  Our  system  is  based 
on  a  strong  Congress  and  a  strong  Executive, 
Independent  but  Interdependent,  too.  That 
system  will  prove  safest  for  democracy  In  the 
future  as  in  the  .past.  But  to  resume  Its 
rightful  place  alongside  the  Executive,  Con- 
gress must  get  busy  and  modernize  Itself.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth  when  It  assembles  next  month. 


Freeiiiif  of  Social-Seciirity  Tax  Rate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der to  learn  how  the  men  in  the  shop  of 
the  Clausing  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc., 
Ottumwa,  Iowa,  stood  on  the  question  of 
Xreezing  the  social-security  tax  rate  at 
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the  pressnt  figure,  I  Icarn  that  two  peti- 
tions were  placed  before  them  and  those 
who  had  opinions  on  the  subject  were 
asked  to  sign  the  petition  they  favored. 

The  results  are  quite  revealing  and 
for  the  inlormatlon  of  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  ask  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord  and  include 
therein  the  two  petitions  with  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  signified  their  inter- 
est In  the  legislation  which  was  recently 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
Congressman  Kaxl  LbComptx: 

We,  the  undersigned  are  in  favor  of  letting 
social -security  tax  go  to  2  percent  each  for 
employer  and  employee. 

(No  signatures.) 

Congressman  Kasl  LeComptx: 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  in  favor  of  freez- 
ing social-security  tax  at  1  percent  for  em- 
ployer and  employee. 

Wilbert  Hiatt,  H.  A.  Stufflebeam.  Ear- 
nest Orinnell.  Delbert  Alderdics, 


Ed  Ware.  J.  H.  Tldhall,  Leroy  Rich. 
E  D.  Proctor,  Noble  L.  Forbes. 
Walter  Baayen.  Pred  Hollings- 
worth.  Robert  Binder.  M.  A.  Ped- 
crsen.  A.  L.  Wllklns.  M.  R.  Bloom- 
qulst.  Ola  N.  Nelson.  Oret  Mul- 
lenix.  H.  B.  Dale,  A.  P.  Wheatley, 
Ralph  Davis. 


Veterani'  AppGcations  for  Hospital 
Treahnent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  rtoRiiM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  home  recently  I  had 
called  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  requiring 


veterans  to  comply  with  a  so-called 
"needs  clause"  In  answering  question  5 
of  Veterans'  Administration  form  P-10 
and  in  answering  question  9  of  the  same 
form.  It  is  my  feeling  that  veterans  who 
have  rendered  service  for  a  length  of 
time  should  not  be  embarrassed  by  hav- 
ing to  file  any  such  answer.  I  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Joseph  Leib.  third  vice 
commander.  Costello  Post,  American 
Legion,  Washington.  D.  C.  with  the  form 
which  was  used  by  the  Canadian  Oov- 
ernment,  which  is  far  more  simple  than 
our  own.  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that 
their  application  blanks  may  be  simpli- 
fied and  that  the  questions  5  and  9  may 
be  stricken  therefrom,  and  stand  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  introduce  and  support 
legislation  toward  this  end.  For  the  in- 
formation of  Congress.  I  submit  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion form  P-10  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
Canadian  form,  which  I  wish  to  have 
included  as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 


VETKRANS'  ADMINBTRATIOM 

Forni  P-lO-Rev.  Aug.  1643 


APPLICATION  FOR  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT  OR  DOMICILIARY  CARE 


Penal  Provigiont  Applicable  to  Title  I,  Public,  No.  2,  73d  Congrees 

F«moN  l.V  Any  perron  who  shall  knowinply  make  or  csu."*  to  be  made,  or  conspire,  eomblne,  aid  or  assist  in,  Epre  to,  arranpe  for.  or  In  snywl?*  prnnire  the  luakinir  or 
f  rHentation  of  a  fialse  or  fraudulent  afidavlf.  drclaration  certificate,  sutcmcnt,  voucher,  or  papr,  or  writing  puriiortinp  to  be  such,  conwmintr  any  claim  for  benefits  under  this 
title,  shall  forfeit  all  rifchts,  claims,  and  benefits  under  thi«  title,  and,  in  addition  to  tny  sod  sJI  other  penalties  impo<¥d  by  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miidemeanor,  and  upon  ooo- 
viction  thereof  shall  b«  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  toe  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

RiDicTioN  or  Penmon,  Compeksatio!*,  or  Emiboekct  OrnciRs'  Rxtisemkkt  Pat  Wbilx  Receivino  HosmAi  oa  DoMRnusr  Cabs 

Wfcrr*  jmy  dirohled  veteran  havtef  netther  wMe.  rhHd,  nor  dependent  ramt  is  betaE  fnmWied  hospjul  treatment,  tantitntlonal  or  domWHsry  nw«  by  the  United  States  or 
wry  roliticel  subdiviwon  thereof,  the  penwrn,  compeTTsation,  or  emergency  officers'  retirfment  pay  shall  not  exceed  $30  per  month,  provided  that  the  amount  payable  for  moil 
cisabled  veteran  entitled  to  pension  foi  dwihility  the  result  of  inlury  or  disease  tnmrred  after  active  military  or  naval  aprvlfe'Rhall  not  exceed  $8  per  mot  th,  and  provid«l  forthnr, 
that  where  nny  dbftbled  vetersn  who  is  hemp  furnished  hospital  treatment,  institutional  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  Tnifed  States  or  any  political  subd  vision  thereof,  has  a  wife, 
child,  or  riependent  parent  the  jension,  compensation,  or  emerpency  officers'  rctircnent  pay  may,  In  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Administrator,  be  apportioned  on  behalf  of  »uch  wife, 
child,  or  dependent  parent,  tn  accordance  with  tastrurtions  l«sued  hv  the  Administrator. 

The  applicant  shrtrid  frrwerd  this;  form,  when  fully  executed,  with  a  oerttfled  copy  of  hte  discharge  from  last  pericd  of  service,  to  the  Veterans'  Adninlstration  Cacflltr  netrast 

his  home,  which  is  located  at -  — 

(LooatioB  of  (acUity) 

1.  J „ C-No 

,.         fp^jp,)  (T^stname)  (First  name)  (Middle  name> 

bereby  apphf  tor  admission  to  a  Veterans'  Adrntabtrstlon  tadlity  for  (hospital  treatment)  (domiciliary  care)* - - 


(Date  of  birth  > 


(Color) 


(Sex) 


,  My  entire  service  in  the  active  miitary  or  naval  aervioe  of  the  tTnitcd  Sutes  has  been  as  follows: 


(Place  of  birth) 


(Present  place  of  residence) 


Enlisted 

• 

Perlal  No. 

Disdiarged 

Rank  and  organisation 

Character  of  disciiarge 

Date 

Place 

Date 

Place 

. ~ 







S(m.—H  ywi  served  under  a  name  other  than  the  one  used  In  this  application.  Indicate  the  name  under  which  yon  served  and  the  period  aricrvlos. 

(Location) 


t.  Have  you  filed  claim  for  other  ber«fits? U  "Y«,"  at  what  Veterans  Administration  office? 

(Yes  or  no) 

What  office  has  your  case  flle^ - ;i----.r'V " * 

(LfOeation) 

4.  (a)  Do  you  receive  pension? Amount  per  month,  $ (6)  Do  you  receive  compensation? .^ Amount 

(Yes  or  no)  v* «■  <»  no)  

per  month.  $-  (c)  Do  you  receive  retirement  pay? Amount  per  month,  $ (<f)  Do  you  reoaiv* 

"                                                                                                     (Yes  or  no) 
Government  Insurance  pay? Amount  per  mraith,  $ -    («)  From  whal  other  source  do  you  receive  income?    Amount 

t*r  month,, ^"^"""^  ^I^*^:^:::::::::::::::::::::: 

"('source  of  income)  ^  ....  .    .u       „.._ 

5.  Wtat  do  you  believe  to  be  the  total  vahie  of  your  property,  boUi  real  and  personal? -. ~    Do  you  care  to  qualify  your  answer  to  Uie  queatkn 

^  (Amount) 

6.  AreSltoS?^"***l^*Vai;:id?::::::::"""w^^^^        Divorced? (a)  U  married,  are  you  living  with  your  w«e?       -  ib)  Have  you  any 

(Write  "Y'es"  in  proper  space)  (^esorno) 

Child  or  children  undcrlSyearsof  age? ICYes,"$utenumberofchildren-....— ..    andUielrages —  (0  Have  jouoUier  persons  dependent 

(Yes  or  no)  (Number)  (Afas) 

ur-on you? If "Y(s," sute rehtionsbips ■'■y6-^:;i::::;ri;ii 

(Yes  or  no)  (Relationship*) 

7.  Give  the  name  and  address  of  yoar  wife,  or  nearest  relative,  or  guardian:  

•~* (Nane) *" (Relationship)  (Addrrsr)  ^ 

8.  Are  you  entitled  to  hospital  care  by  memben-hlp  In  a  lodge,  society,  community  proup  treatment  pten,  etc..  or  as  a  beneflctary  of  an  Insurance  company,  workmen  seom- 

ueiuMion  commission,  indusuial  accident  board,  etc.? U  " Yea, "  give  name  oi  agency  or  organnatioB ~ -— 

^^^  (Yes  or  no) 

•.  Are  you  financially  able  to  pay  tlie  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  or  domlcUiary  care'--- ^ 

(Yes  or  DO) 


*X}«M«  inapplicable  phrase. 
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10.  Xn  j-ou  tb\m  to  pay  tnutportation  to  and  from  t  Veterans'  Administration  ticiUty?. 

11.  (•}  Have  you  receired  boapttal  care  u  a  patient  of  tbe  Veterans  Administiation?. 


(Yes  or  i «) 


and  wbcta. 


(Yes  or  no 


(Nafie  of  bospiul) 

Yea,"  sute  when. 


lb)  Dar  j-ca  receired  doaldliarT  care  Id  a  Veterans' Adninistratkm  iMlIity? It 

(Yes  or  no) 
and  wbert _..^.„. — ...^ 

(Give  name  of  Veteran 
(r)  Hare  you  within  the  last  13  month*,  while  hospitalised  as  a  patient  of  tite  Veterans'  Admir  Istntion 

or.  (3>  been  diacbafcad  tor  any  disciplinary  raaaao? (4)  Hare  you  within  tlM 

(Yes  or  no) 
ttir,  (1>  bcm  dnvpad  feoro  the  rolls  for  absenre  without  leave  or  demanding  paper* 

raathaiii  wkflaoDdcr  lentvuce  or  on  an  enlorccd  furlough? (o  Ifyour 

(Yes  or  no) 
wheie.^ 

,    ^                                                                                             (Facility  where  aefion  occurred) 
and  why......... 

.«-....         „      .      .        .  (Use  one  of  reasons  above.    If  answer  to  (rfHSKor 

13.  TbiiappiicaUaaiimadewithnotireofPublicI.awNo.  3H2,  approred  December  26.  IMl  (34  1 
taffiaaor  tiaatmaBt  by  tbe  Veterans'  Administration  in  any  institution  leaving  no  widow 
BMOey  or  bakneM  in  bvk,  and  all  claims  and  cbooes  in  action,  owned  by  such  veteran. 
States  M  trwtaa  fv  tba  Post  Fund. 


ran  iw 


Administration  facility) 

ion,  left  the  hospitol:  (1)  Without  official  leave;  (2)  apilnst  medical  advice; 
last  12  months,  while  under  domiciliary  care  in  any  Veterans' AdminL<tration 

[>r,  (2)  have  you  been  given  an  enforced  furlough:  or,  (3)  requested  and  received 

er  to  either  (t)  or  (d)  above  b  "Yes,"  sUte  when 

(Date) 


(rf)  (3)  is  "Yes."  state  length  of  such  furlough) 

.  S.  C.  136)  which,  in  effect  provides  that  upon  the  death  of  any  veteran  recelv- 

;widower),  next  of  km,  or  heir  entitled  to  inherit,  all  (lersonal  property,  including 

I  nd  not  disposed  of  by  will  or  otherwise,  will  become  tbe  property  of  the  United 


answ4  rs 


'  (tore  iHri  read  to  ar)  ""*  ondentand  §11  questions  and  anfwrri  on  this  Ibrm.    The 
The  (orvfotec  «1tM*iooa and  aaewers  are  made  a  part  hereof  w Itb  full  knowledge  ofthe  penalty  provided 
penal  proTWem  appearhit  ob  page  1  hereof  end  tbe  statement  in  item  12  have  been  read  i^\ 


mi, 


ore  by  mark  (X) 


(Signature) 

'(Addnia)" 

(Slptttan)" 


Pee  office  address. 


(AddreH) 

Fttbarribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  (his day  of M 

to  vbaoi  tfea  itatcaMsts  bcrrla  were  fully  made  known  and  explained.    I  certify  that  the  quest 


ims 


iRTtria  ri 


MiniTAi  C 
Oncludinc  maolal)  examination  of  tbe  applicant  dlKloees  these  findings  and 


il  agnoalM 


(<)  Dlacwirii 
iij  i»(ri|f.lka 


riiiiUM 'Mim  Hot  •mUcabb' " T heappBciiV (iV lit  not)" iimfaittiuii.' "  UV (i»V ( b  lioi 

Tpapfapoard  alteiMlant*  nam*  is 

TiMttMMdaDt  (It)  (isnot^areUllveorUMpaUMt.    It  igprapoMd  that  travel  to  III 


tnrotiiMy  com w-VentV ' Ue  («W(» lU  not)  Mad'aa'attaodini  durii'ig'bla 'tiiVeC 

:  a<lilreM 

ibifhoipltal  will  be  made  by  (iraiu),  (biu),  (automoblte). 


(Utte) 


UliiiMlmaimmioiiiipby^^ " 

tt)M  ADMINteTRATIVi  r 

UppUeaal  I*  not  to  write  ot 


Mttmi*  to  Vttenuu'  AdminlstraHn  hdWy  at ................ 

I.  I5atee  af enNrtaeet  an4  diaeliarfe,  rank,  orgnintloa,  and  ebancter  of  dlecbarge  from  mh 


(I,ocatl<  n) 


(If  serriee  wae otber  than  wartime,  and  tha ciaiaiaat  aerred  In  aii  creapat'lMiVrx|x4llt 
t.  If  the  B|>|>Ucant'«  coty  aeUre  Mrriee  was  during  pcaeattoe.  «u  ba  beocrably  disebwftd  for  iu.1 


1  What  dlMaaM  or  ia|arlaa  aia  eerrice  connected? 

C  What  dlaaaaaser  bijarlaa  are  not  service  rounected? 

1  Aaoait  of  pensioa  or  eampenaatlon  being  paid  for  disabUity  due  to  serriea 

«.  InfcrmatlnB  jatatire  to  intoctioaa  of  iMUity  diaciplioe.  u  shown  by  Fom  2W3,  Record  of 


7.  Bas  appHeaat  aver 

8.  AppUcaafk 


*Mlrfllary  cate? ^Vbat  yeanT  ..„ 

nl)  (domiciliary  can),  ae  sbown  by  (bia  case  file)  (F(^ 
•• ..~ from 


(Date) 

•(EUglbillty)  (ineligibility)  for  •(horpltal  treatment)  (domiciliary  care). 

"(batej""' 


oUtr 


McdieaUy  *(cllKlb:e)  (inclicitle)  for  *(domiciliary)  (bospital)  care  for . 
(Date) 


•(ApproTcd)  (dlaapproTtd)  for  admissioo  for  •(domlcfllary)  (boepltal)  carelbr . 


Admitted  to  VeteitH' 


todlity. 


(Date) 


(Locatioii) 


I  win  be  retained  at  tbe  Veterans'  Administratinn  fae4llty  to  wbietftbe 
,  OaeamEcnt  or  clviUan.    It  wUl  be  filed  in  ibcappllcaDt'Jconetpoo^ce 
*>trlke  aut  iaapplicsble  vorda  er  pbraaia. 


itoa 


U  "Yn,"  state  when. 


(Give  most  recent  dates) 


(Give  most  recent  dates) 


to  all  questions  are  true  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  i^nd  belief. 
for  making  a  false  statement  as  to  material  fact  in  this  application.    Tbe 
,  and  are  fully  understood. 


(Signature  of  applicant  or  representative) 


(Number) 


(Street) 


(Ctty) 


(State) 


>^f ,  claimant 

and  answers  thereto  have,  in  my  presence,  l)een  jJJJJj}  ^"J*  the  claimant. 


A'efary  PuUk 


(Street) 


I  Omit 
this  page) 


(City) 


(Itate) 


00, 


|«  lod. 


(Date) 


i(  n.  or  rebellion,  give  designation  thereof  and  period  of  MvViOT'tbtnio')"* 

illly  Incurred  in  line  of  duty? If  yes,  ntme  disease  or  In  urr 

•  (Yee  or  no) 


• Not  due  to  service 

£i)epitaJixation  or  DomlcUiary  Care,  in  the  case  file.    If  there  is  no  such  recordl 


P-10  filed  at  this  sUtion)  was  at . 

to ... 

(Date) 


(Date) 


(Manager)  or  (Adjudication  Officer)  or  ( Director .'Vetw^'ciaimrSw vice)' 
"  than  as  to  icedical  considerations,  bas  tteu  dcutmincd. 


(Signature  of  certifying  officer) 
(TiVk) 


(Diseases  or  injuries) 
(Signature  of  medial  officer)* 


(Title) 
(biseaaies  or  iniurks) 


.00. 


(Date) 


(Signature  of  manager  or  dosicaate) ** 

Mi^f.M?  ^Ilf^"**^.!^  '.V*"  "rl'^y  "'  rtr\cntL\  office  authorlrlng  admk> 
e  folder  at  fadiiticaaod  in  the  applicaot's  medical  folder  at  reslonal  office. 
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■Canadian  formi 

DETAKTltlirT  or  PENSION'S  AND  NATIOXII.  HeALTB 

ArrucATioN'  ros  tuatmext 

Immediately  after  examining  an  n  soldier  the  medical  representative  of  the  Dcpariment  will  dcUch  tipfor  half  and  forward  at  once  to  C.  M.  O.  elite  difUirt.    ronrard 
lower  half  at  end  of  month  tor  payment  (or  treatment,  uid  acotner  luwer  hall  at  end  oi  each  subsequent  mcosth  till  case  is  disposi'd  of. 

1.  BcRt.No Hank Dale . 

Name  and  Initials Address Force  (Canadian,  Imperial,  otbers) .«..,. 

2.  Physical  finding."!  and  diagnosis  of  pp?scnt  ooodition  ................................ .......... ....:..—................... 

3.  Kecwmmcodalton  to  district  office ....._ ... .......................... ................^ 


Detacb  ITrag 


Mkt>icai  RgrttsiNTATira 


4.  Ecgl.  No ......._.... . .    Name. 

6.  Diagnosis ... 

6.  Treat rccnl  prescribed . ........................... 

7.  Pricf  progress  report........ .................................. 

8.  Lifposal of ccse . 


Dale 


Statement  account  for  month  of . ^ 19 


Dales  of  current  month's  visits 

indicate  office,  hospital,  or 

home 

ToUl  mileage  1 
way 

Special  dmp 

Special  cbargea 

Total 

Amendments  by  C.  M.  O. 

................................. 

1 

. — , 



... .. .T ...T 

....... — ........... 

1 

(Medical  representative) 


(Sigiiaturc  of  |saticnt) 


(Place) 
Approved ...i  C.  M.  O. 


(Date) 


Tlie  Trend  of  the  Timet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  w.  Luas 

or  itxiMOU 
XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tue$dav,  December  5  llegialative  day  of 
Tueaday.  November  tti,  IHi 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  htve  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Trend  of  the  Times,"  de- 
livered by  Hon.  HrwRY  A.  Wallaci,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  at  an  an- 
niversary dinner  in  honor  of  Marshall 
Field  and  the  Chicago  Sun.  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  111.,  on  December  4, 
1944, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  dinner  tonight  la  an  occasion  to  glad- 
den tbe  hearts  of  all  true  liberals.  Marshall 
PleWs  name  through  the  Clilcago  Sun  and 
PM  has  come  to  stand  for  as  much  In  the 
world  of  progtcaslve  thought  as  does  the 
name  of  tbe  original  Marshall  Field  In  the 
world  of  business.  To  me  it  Is  both  an  honor 
and  a  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight. 

My  purpose  is  to  discuss  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  newspapers  as  they  now  exist  and 
then  indicate  some  of  their  great  poaslbllltles 
lor  future  service. 

Time  was  when  the  little  man  with  a  big 
Idea  and  not  much  money  could  launch  a 
little  newspaper  and  build  It  up  as  a  medium 
of  peraonal  expression  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Thoae  days  are  largely  gone. 
In  almost  every  town  one  newspaper  now 
exists  where  there  were  two  or  three  before. 
The  mechanics  of  news  gathering  and  photo- 
graphic transmission  have  been  Improved 
but  the  passlblllty  of  starting  a  new  news- 
paper in  large  towns  la  almost  nonexistent 
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except  for  tbe  man  of  great  means.  The  ln« 
tluenre  of  little  men  with  big  tdeM  has  baen 
steadily  declining.  Their  placa  bas  baen 
partially  taktn  by  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  who  for  a  tlma  espraaaad  lib- 
ernl  sentiments  f  raely  but  who  mora  and  more 
And  thamaalvca  haftipcrad  and  oaivMrad  U 
they  cater  to  the  liberal  public. 

Every wtiere  the  heavy  hand  of  a  stodgy, 
financial  oonaervatlsm  has  mora  and  mora 
baen  cloalng  down.  The  people  aenaa  this 
and  most  of  all  the  working  newspapermen 
and  thoae  in  the  composing  room  and  shop. 

North  «f  the  Ohio  River  the  vaat  nujorlty 
of  the  publlahers  of  the  newspapers  are  either 
reactionary  or  Republican  or  both.  At  the 
same  time,  from  two-thirds  to  seven-eighths 
of  the  employees  of  the  same  newspapers  are 
liberal  or  Democratic.  The  Chicago  Sun  is 
one  of  the  few  newspapers  where  there  Is 
Just  aa  high  a  perccnti^  of  liberal  aenti- 
raent  in  the  front  ofDce  as  there  la  among  tbe 
working  newspapermen  and  the  employees  in 
the  shop. 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  over  the  old  fa- 
miliar story  of  the  Influence  of  advertisers  on 
the  editorial  slant,  as  well  as  on  the  pres- 
entation and  selection  of  news.  There  has 
always  been  a  hot  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  I  am  convinced  that  most 
newspaper  publishers,  no  matter  how  biased 
they  may  be.  feel,  nevertheless,  that  they  are 
honest  and  fair  in  their  presentation  both  of 
news  and  editorial  opinions.  I  do  not  to- 
night Intend  to  take  extended  issue  with 
them  on  that  front. 

The  text  which  I  would  urge  on  all  news- 
papermen at  all  times  is,  "Can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times?"  The  most  serious 
criticism  which  I  would  urge  against  pub- 
lishers is  that  they  become  so  much  con- 
cerned with  short-tlnre  local  problems  and 
sunerflclal  prejudices  that  they  fall  to  realize 
the  deep  underlying  forces  which  are  remorse- 
lessly ptishlng  the  world  ahead. 

They  do  not  realize  that  the  American 
revolution.  Judo-Chrlstlanlty.  and  modem 
science  have  combined  to  let  the  genie  of 
world  revolution  out  of  the  bottle.  The  old- 
fashioned  reactionaries  think  they  can  lure 
the  genie  ba  1  into  the  bottle  again  and  put 


In  the  cork  of  normalcy.  Tbe  liberal  Demo- 
crats know  that  this  cannot  be  dune,  and 
therefore  tbey  strain  themaalvea  to  the 
utmost  in  order  that  the  world-wide  revolu- 
tionary forces  may  prove  to  be  bMsftotat  In 
terms  of  a  well-fed,  wall-housed,  highly  pro- 
ductive humanity.  Liberal  Democrats  know 
that  theae  furcea  are  world-wide,  and  that 
after  thu  war  they  will  have  aa  mucb  influ- 
ence In  Africa,  China.  Latin  America,  and 
the  Near  Bast  as  tbey  have  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Pew  people  reallxe  what  social  dynamiu 
there  Is  in  the  Bible.  Moot  churchgoers  are 
conservative  but  now  and  then  there  oomea 
a  pereon  who  Is  able  to  translate  th«  social 
meeaage  of  Jesus  and  the  prophets  into  mod- 
ern Bnglieh.  Now  and  then  a  missionary  or 
a  minister  becomes  Imbued  with  a  holy  de- 
termination to  bring  the  Kincdom  of  Heaven 
to  earth  as  a  manifestation  of  the  father- 
hood of  Ood  and  the  brotherhood  al  man. 
Jesus  said.  "How  bardly  shall  they  that  have 
nchee  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  I"  "Lay 
not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth." 
"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  "Woe 
unto  you  that  are  rich!"  "For  a  men's  life 
consleteth  not  In  the  abundance  of  tbe  things 
which  he  possesseth."  It  Is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  Into  the  Kingdom  of  Ood." 
"Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  come  follow  me." 

The  disciple  James  goes  even  further  than 
Jesus,  sayir.g,  "Go  too  now,  ye  rich,  weep  and 
howl  for  your  miseries  that  are  coming  upon 
you." 

Small  wonder  that  one  earnest  Christian 
45  years  ago.  pondering  statements  of  this 
sort,  said,  "If  we  would  follow  Jestis  In  the 
social  redemption  It  will  be  by  storming  tbe 
citadel  of  monopoly."  But  the  most  explo- 
sive doctrine  of  all  In  the  B.ble  is  that  all 
men  are  brothers  because  Ood  Is  their  Father. 
This  Is  the  religious  sanction  behind  tthnlc 
or  genetic  democracy.  The  American  sanc- 
tion for  ethnic  or  genetic  democracy  U  tbe 
sUtement  in  the  Declaration  of  ludeprnd- 
ence  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  In  ^ 
eyes  of  Divine  Providence  I  cannot  help  fuel- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  the  American  revo- 
lution was  to  bring  here  on  earth  as  nearly 
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u  might  be  a  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Hearen.  Tb^Seclaratton  of  Independence 
and  the  Bible  apeak  the  same  lanf^uage. 

When  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  centurr 
tachndcgy  and  moctem  science  strode  forth 
In  power,  the  problems  of  wealth  were 
BMtfftplted  a  thoTisand-fold.  Jesus  Christ 
iw  with  bis  physical  eyes  the  Infinite 
tiM  Infinite  damage  that  could 
It  inventions  in  the  hands  of 
great  eocporattons.  As  a  human  being  here 
OB  earth  he  saw  only  the  hldeotis  selfishness 
o<  the  greedy  Individual;  he  never  saw  the 
beartlesaneas  sometimes  manifested  In  the 
operations  of  a  great  corporation.  Two  gen- 
eratloos  ago  human  baUigs  suddenly  found 
that  thajr  had  to  maka  naarly  all  of  their 
purdkaaM  from  corporations  and  nearly  all 
thalr  aalas  of  goods  and  serrlces  to  corpo- 
rations. Free  enterprise  In  the  old-faahloned 
sense  of  the  word  was  almost  gone.  Most 
people  had  to  find  their  place  in  some  cor- 
porate scheme  of  ralues.  Great  economic 
power  vaa  obtained  in  this  way.  hut  human 
nature  was  restive  because  the  power  of  the 
great  eorpoi  atlons  continually  grew  faster 
than  technological  progress  and  modem 
Invention. 

Karl  Marx  and  Frledrlch  Engels.  seeing  the 
tiaiMl  erf  modem  civilization,  knowing  that 
tlM  |1H  was  out  of  the  bottle  and  that  It 
could  not  be  put  back,  proclaimed  a  revolu- 
tion on  their  own  account.  They  fought  the 
^unh  as  the  foundation  of  economic  In- 
loatiea  and  denounced  the  idea  of  Ood  as  a 
He.  This  was  where  the  early  Socialists  were 
strangely  blind.  They  failed  to  see  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  prophets  was  even 
mora  revolutionary  than  that  which  they 
were  proclaiming.  They  were  dealing  solely 
With  the  materlallstle  dialectic  as  the  ulti- 
mate reality.  But  beyond  the  materlallstle 
dialectic  is  the  psyche,  the  soul  of  man. 
Kven  though  we  grant  that  many  church 
members  and  some  ministers  are  reactionary, 

I  still  say  the  churches  are  worth  while  be- 
catise  they  have  pisssnrsd  through  the  cen- 
turies in  the  Bible  the  revolutionary  social 
OMMaga  of  the  prophets  and  Jesus  Christ. 

II  ta  a  aaaac*  which  those  of  us  who  want  to 
ba  tnw  rsalMa  cannot  ignore.  Those  who 
try  to  oantar  all  attention  on  a  future  life 
while  tber  Ignore  social  lnj\istlees  of  a  type 
which  would  have  subbed  the  heart  of  Jesus, 
have  no  claim  to  the  word  "Christian." 

It  wotild  be  a  sad  commentary  on  modem 
Christianity  if  the  Russians,  denying  Ood, 
should  more  nearly  attain  to  social  |ustlce 
than  «•.  Invoking  the  name  of  Ood. 

One  oir  my  Latin-American  friends  wrote 
me  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  Russians  do 
In  Russia  erery  day  what  the  people  In  th« 
United  States  talk  about  on  Sunday. 

•Ince  1018  in  Rtissta  there  has  been  un- 
fatdlng  a  revolution  in  Mrms  of  the  material 
welfare  of  the  psople  which  has  been  ebal* 
langing  the  progress  of  Weetera  Kurope  and 
the  United  States  as  based  on  Christianity, 
ib§  Amenoan  revolution  and  the  French 
MVOlutlon.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
•hotUd  hate  been  taught  the  full  truth  about 
the  Russian  revolution  from  the  very  start. 
But  we  were  not  to!d  the  truth  and  M  a 
remit  we  nearly  lost  our  national  life.  The 
publishers  didnt  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
■WTWU/.  They  didn't  try  hard  enotigh  to 
•li  tM  what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 
A  few  people  took  the  pains  to  study  Rus- 
sia and  Ilea  with  the  Ruastans  In  their  til- 
BM  oalf  •  tow.  TboM  who  made  thlc 
tvdf  of  BmmU  ka«v  tlut  OenMay 

ta  deatroyuif  her.  TiMy  wera  about  tb*  only 
MMs  wbe  did  ftaow  It.  MMMty*nina  pareant 
il  w  la  tiM  UiUt«d  t«*tM  bad  been  giem  • 
iMOIr  talM  miprsseion  of  Russia  baeauM  of 
wbai  bad  been  published  la  our  newepapon 
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or  magazines.    We  and  mcsl 
the   world   had   been   taughi 
to  believe  that  Russiana  were 
artists,  or  illiterate  peasants 
all  of  them  were  bom  wlthoi4t 
handle  the  tools  of  modem 
engineers  came  back  with 
how  the  Russian  farmers 
tors.     What  a  suprtslng 
for  us  to  be  assured  all  of  a 
fall  of  1941   by  Aver  111 
and  others  who  had  visited 
the  Russians  were  doing  a 
more  difficult  conditions 
nation  had  even  had  to  fao  i 
this   knowledge   of    the   tixu 
either  have  cost  us  o\ir 
livea  of  millions  of  our  boys. 
The  difference  between  th 
crat  and   the  reactionary 
follows:  The  liberal  Democrat 
people's  revolution  is  on  the 
he  will  have  to  run  fast  to 
reactionary   Republican 
thinij  Is  happening,  but  he 
out  what  it  is.  and  so  he  runs 
Ing  alarm,  hoping  in  his  wild 
some  measure  of  security 
wealth,    and    the    wealth    o1 
Many  of  these  people  are 
than    a    chicken    flopping 
ground  with  its  head  cut 
discern  the  trend  of  the 
blinded  by  passion  and  fear 
chopathlc  cases  or  "plain  nu 
there  is  another  group  tha 
stronger    condemnation 
frightened    people    of    great 
second  group  discerns  the 
clearly  enotigh,  but  goes  ahea< 
bloodedly  In  the  spirit  of 
going  to  make  -all  the  mondy 
not?    After  me  the  deluge." 
man    oftentimes    eases    his 
giving   large   sums   of   mone  r 
Nevertheless,  from  a  Chrlstlai 
he  is  subject  to  condemnation 
the  signs  of  the  tlmee,  he 
Influence  to  make  the 
beneficent,   striving  Instead 
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vided both  the  newspapers  and  the  larger 
business  men  discern  clearly  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  work  harmoniously  with  Govern- 
ment In  the  revising  of  tax  laws  for  risk  cap- 
ital. In  the  drawing  up  of  plans  for  the  sale 
of  self-liquidating  exports  of  heavy  goods  to 
so-called  backward  nations,  and  in  the  provi- 
sion for  adequate  and  prompt  large-scale 
Government  work  on  highways,  air  ports, 
river-valley  authorities,  and  the  like. 
Thought  should  be  given  without  prejudice 
to  fiscal  devices  which  will  not  increase  either 
public  or  private  debt,  which  will  insure  full 
employment  and  which  will  not  produce  in- 
flation. Some  modern  Macaulay  should  edu- 
cate the  public  as  to  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  debt  and  as  to  the  ease 
with  which  public  debt  can  be  carried  pro- 
vided labor  Is  fully  and  productively  em- 
ployed. The  newspapers,  if  they  really  dis- 
cerned the  trend  of  the  times,  wo\ild  ceaso 
spending  so  much  effort  scaring  American 
taxpayers.  Rather  they  would  center  their 
attention  on  the  full  employment  problem. 
If  all  labor  is  at  work  at  good  wages  nothing 
very  serious  economically  can  happen  to  mm 
here  In  the  United  States. 

In  a  coimtry  like  the  United  States  the 
press  should  be  as  sacred  a  calling  as  the 
ministry.  Under  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  press 
is  given  freedom  of  expression.  By  Congmo 
it  has  been  given  the  second-clafs  postal 
privilege  which  means  a  continuous  subsidy 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  one  great 
Improvement  in  the  press  which  I  would  crave 
is  the  continual  backing  by  the  publisher  of 
every  editorial  writer,  news  gatherer,  col- 
umnist, and  feature  writer  who  honestly  and 
Intelligently  strives  to  discern  the  trend  of 
the  times  and  presents  his  observations  In- 
terestingly on  behalf  of  the  general  welfare. 
The  essentlsl  element  In  truth  for  mankind 
Is  the  accurate  discerning  of  the  trend  of  the 
times.  Therefore  both  newspapermen  and 
radio  commentators  should  be  encouraged 
by  their  backers  to  study  the  past  and  pres- 
ent In  terms  of  the  future.  Bvery  day  each 
person  connected  with  the  publishing  busi- 
ness should  ask.  "What  can  I  do  this  day  that 
will  most  fully  unleash  the  constructive  ener- 
gies of  the  American  people?  How  can  I  chal- 
lenge their  attention?  Are  there  new  psy- 
chological or  mechanical  devices  available? 
Our  paper  must  carry  with  It  the  ring  of  effl- 
cient  sincerity,  eager  awareness  of  the  world, 
and  fundamental  wisdom." 

There  miist  be  a  mission.  There  must  be  a 
high  resolve.  There  must  be  a  clean,  endur- 
ing policy  in  the  public  service. 

The  modem  world  owes  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Marshall  Field.  He  has  given 
freely  of  his  money  to  many  worthy  causes. 
Thst  U  good  as  far  as  It  goes  but  it  should  ba 
observed  in  passing  that  oumy  evil  men  hsve 
done  the  samo.  Ths  slgnUtcant  thing  about 
Marahall  Field  Is  that  be  has  Invested  himself 
as  well  as  his  monsy  After  all,  that  U  tbe 
Ohrtatlan  teet.  Tou  remember  Lowell's 
VUion  of  Sir  LaunfaJ,  which  we  teamed  In 
school,  "The  gift  without  the  giver  Is  baro." 
Marshall  Field  Is  giving  himself  as  well  as 
hu  money  to  the  Sun.  He  is  trying  resoluMly 
and  honestly  to  diseern  the  trend  of  the  times 
•o  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  30  years  late  In  understanding  what  li 
going  on  In  the  world. 

We  must  know  about  the  advanoo  In  tbo 
•Undard  of  living,  the  improved  methods  of 
production,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
In  aU  parts  of  the  world  and  aspselally  In 
the  so-oalled  backward  areas,  Tbo  people  aro 
on  tbo  nuureh  all  over  tbe  world  and  there  l« 
notblaf  tbe  reactionary  forces  in  ths  United 
Statoa  can  do  to  stop  it.  But  ws  can,  If  we 
aro  synipatboilo,  channel  these  revolutionary 
foroos  for  tbo  oottstructivo  welfare  of  the 
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whole  world.  It  Is  the  essence  of  liberalism 
to  be  interested  In  the  world-wide  problem 
of  humanity  as  It  affects  the  local  hviman 
situation.  I  believe  that  Marshall  Field  and 
the  Chicago  Sun  have  been  called  of  the  Lord 
to  discharge  a  very  Important  duty  on  behalf 
of  liberal  htimanitarlauism  here  in  the  cen- 
tral part,  the  backbone,  of  the  United  States. 
This  chosen  land  of  ours  must  not  again 
be  led  astray  by  false  prophets.  May  the 
Chicago  Svm  grow  with  even  greater  speed 
during  the  next  3  years.  May  the  future  be 
blessed  with  more  Marshall  Fields. 


Railroad  Accidects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  S  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Tulsa  Trib- 
une of  September  20.  and  two  editorials 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  one  of 
September  29,  1944,  and  one  of  October 
9,  1944,  together  with  a  letter  from  C.  H. 
Dalton.  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  of  America,  all  having 
to  do  with  railroad  accidents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Tulsa   (Okla.l   Tribune  of 
September  20,  1944) 

SAILBOAO  ACCmCNTS 

The  railroad  accident  into  which  Governor 
D?wey  wa.s  plunged  yesterday  on  his  way  from 
Seattle  to  Portland  probably  will  have  con- 
siderable bearing  upon  the  D?partment  of 
Justice  antltnist  suit  against  the  roads  that 
will  be  tried  In  Lincoln,  Nebr..  6  months  or  a 
year  hence.  It  will  also  have  considerflrie  in- 
fluence upon  future  railroad  service.  ' 

One  of  the  Department's  charges  against 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
the  banking  houses  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Kuhn, 
Locb  is  that  there  has  been  a  general  under- 
standing to  stifle  railroad  technology  that 
might  coat  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  imagine 
that  when  Governor  Dewey  becomes  Presi- 
dent he  will  have  unusual  interest  In  deter- 
mining whether  this  has  been  the  case,  or 
whether  tha  failure  of  the  railroads  to  sdopt 
new  Idsos  has  bsen  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
old-timers,  as  old-timers  ars  rsluetant  In 
moet  lines  of  etuleavur,  to  take  up  anything 
new. 

It  doee  appear  from  the  accident  to  the 
Dswey  special  and  tbo  deplorable  head-on 
collision  of  two  trains  In  Indinna  last  week 
whsn  34  Air  Pores  veterans  wtre  killed  la  their 
berths  that  the  railroads  havs  been  slow  to 
adopt  BcientiOo  dsvelopments.  Radar,  the 
seience  of  'earning  the  presence  of  bodlee 
(trains,  alrplanM,  ships)  and  tracing  their 
movemrntii,  or  tack  of  movement,  many  mties 
Bwsy,  probably  would  have  prevented  either 
aeeldent.  Madar  Is  only  a  new  name  for  an 
old  praoilea  W  detection  In  the  oil  industry. 
It  baa  IMM  available  to  the  rsiiroads  for  manf 
fMn  as  a  potential  Improvement  upon  block, 
flare,  and  flag  signals. 

But  radio  telepbonjr  Is  even  older,  better 
known  and  understood  and  Ite  use  would  baft 


prevented  either  accident.  The  news  storlee 
explain  that  two  freight  traina  piled  up  near 
CasUe  Rock.  Wash..  Monday  night.  Wreck- 
ing crews  went  to  work  quickly.  A  regular 
passenger  train  was  dispatched  with  word  to 
be  careful  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  It  might 
not  be  clear  there. 

The  Dewey  special  followed  the  regular  pas- 
senger train.  It  was  sent  out  on  the  assump- 
tion that  by  the  time  it  got  to  the  seen*  of 
the  crash  at  ^  miles  an  hour  all  would  be 
clear.  But  all  wasn't  clear  The  engineer 
of  the  special  suddenly  saw  Just  ahead  of 
him  the  passenger  train  that  had  been  forced 
to  a  stop.  A  brakeman  even  then  was  leaving 
the  rear  to  set  warning  flags.  Air  brakes 
slowed  the  special  to  30  miles  an  hour  by  the 
time  It  crashed  into  the  observation  car  of 
the  standing  train.  The  engineer  says  he 
could  have  stopped  the  special  had  he  had 
100  feet  more  notice. 

Radio  telephony  would  have  given  him  1. 
5.  10.  20  miles  of  notice.  In  the  first  place  it 
would  have  enabled  the  conductor  of  the 
work  train  to  be  In  constant  touch  with  the 
dispatchers  up  and  down  the  line,  reporting 
clearance  progress.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  report  steadily  to  all  concerned  from  re- 
mote places.  In  the  second  place  it  woxild 
have  enabled  the  conductor  of  the  regular 
passenger  train  to  warn  the  engineer  of  the 
Dewey  train  speciflcally  of  his  danger  a  few 
moments  before  the  danger  became  apparent 
to  the  eye. 

That  was  reckless  rallror.dlng  yesterday  in 
the  Paclflc  Northwest.  The  Dewey  train  ap- 
parently was  sent  out  on  a  pure  gamble  that 
the  wreck  was  cleared.  If  there  had  t)een  a 
fog  or  rain  to  shut  off  vision  a  horrible  crash 
would  have  ensued  that  might  have  cost  the 
people  of  the  United  States  a  great  Presi- 
dent. As  it  was  there  were  many  painful  In- 
juries on  the  regular  train  and  on  the  special. 
And  it  was  all  unneceesary. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  It  will 
do  no  harm  and  that  It  might  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  air  the  Department's  chsrge 
thoroughly  In  cotirt.  We  imagine  Ocvemor 
Dewey  thinks  so.  too. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
September  29.  1944] 

I.  c.  c.  rv'Aocs  A  Dtmr 

The  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  W.  J.  Patterson,  makee  a  feeble 
and  unconvincing  response  to  the  charge  by 
Senator  Whektei.  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee,  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  tailing  short  of  its  obligatlona  to 
protect  the  safety  of  paasengers  on  the  rsii- 
roads. Mr.  Pstterson  says  I.  C.  C.  is  "alert  to 
Its  responsibilities,"  and  hs  blames  every- 
thing on  the  war.  which  has,  he  says,  pre- 
vented new  Installations  of  safety  devloea. 

The  Chairman  of  the  I.  C.  0.  is.  It  would 
ssem  obvious,  not  In  a  position  to  pass  Im- 
partlal  Judgment  on  whether  or  not  the  or- 
ganisation he  heads  is  alsrt  to  Its  responsl- 
biUtlss.  Ths  public  will  expect  to  make  that 
judgment  Itself.  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  fel- 
low members  of  the  Oommlaslon  should  rsai- 
lae  that  their  adequacy  Is  being  tried  at  tbe 
bar  of  publlo  opinion. 

Confronted  by  an  appalling  series  of  rail- 
road wrecks  In  which,  tims  after  time,  the 
lives  of  passengers  havs  depended  upon  safety 
devices  that  weren't  there,  the  I,  0.  C.  has 
charactsristloaliy  procrastinated  and  taksn 
timid  piaeeoMal  maasuraa.  Meanwhile,  the 
appalling  wrecks  go  on.  Senator  WMRitsa's 
charge  of  negllgenee  followed  a  wreck  on  the 
Chicago  *  ■astern  Illinois  Kallroad  at  Terre 
Haute  leptember  14,  In  which  more  than  30 
were  kilUd,  most  of  them  servicemen.  Last 
night,  only  2  weeks  later,  at  Isast  9  wera 
killed  In  a  wreck  on  the  Chicago  *  Mortb- 
western  near  Missouri  Valley.  Iowa. 

The  f .  0,  0.,  In  Its  role  as  protector  of  pub- 
lic uUtj,  la  btlng  tried  and  found  wanting. 


It  can  either  resort  to  eelf-pralae  and  allbla. 
aa  Its  Gbalnnan  has  Just  done,  or  it  can  face 
the  unplsaaant  reality  and  do  Itt  duty  ooor- 
ageota^y. 

[Prom  the  St.  Loula  Poet-Dlapatch  of 
October  9.  1944 1 

BLAMB  TRB  I.  C.  C.  TOO 

The  Walbridce  (Kentucky)  wreck  on  tha 
Chesepeake  &  Ohio  on  August  SO.  reports  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisalon,  "was 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  rallrtMid  to  pro- 
vide adequate  safeguards  for  the  movement 
of  trains"— whereupon  the 
recommends  that  adequate  block 
InataUed.  It  would  be  equally  fair  for  the 
75  pereone  injured  in  that  wreck — since  the 

dead  can  register  no  complaint to  issue  a 

report  saying  it  was  caused  by  the  failure  of 
the  I.  C.  C.  to  do  its  duty  long  agp  by  de- 
manding that  the  railroad  provide  adequate 
safeguards. 

If  the  Commission  would  give  more  attnx- 
tlon  to  modernising  railroading  and  less  to 
IsTishlng  tenderness  on  the  railroads,  If  tha 
Commission  wruid  once  really  get  h(M  on  the 
idea  that  its  obligation  to  the  putUlc  trans- 
cends all  others,  most  of  the  wrecks  would 
not  be  happening. 

Is  the  law  inadeqmtet  "nien  the  Commle- 
alon  may  go  to  Congraaa  and  aak  for  ade- 
quate law.  Is  Congress  reluctant?  Then  tha 
Commission  covild.  if  it  would,  wield  a  par« 
haps  even  stronger  power  of  public  opinion 
by  demanding  that  the  carriers  do  as  a  mau 
ter  of  decency  what  they  cannot  be  forced  to 
do  by  law.  Tbe  way  U  open  if  the  wiU  Is 
strong. 

Osasa  or  Rauwat  CoNotTcroaa 

or  Amesica, 
CAfllfeotAe.  lU..  October  is,  iU4, 
Bon.  BvirroM  K.  Whsklcs, 

Chatrman.  SenatorM  Commute*. 
Intentate  Commercf  Commtttee, 
Wtuh(nffton,  D.  C. 

DsAa  SsNAToa  Whsklcs:  I  «un  taking  tha 
liberty  to  write  you  and  try  and  give  you 
eome  information  in  regard  to  aome  of 
the  many  wrecks  on  our  American  railroads 
that,  w  lat  I  term  so  uncalled  (or,  the  first 
one  Is  the  wreck  on  the  C.  ti  E.  I.  Railroad, 
which  29  of  our  top-line  officers  who  have 
risked  their  lives  many  tlmss  trying  to  peo- 
tect  the  flag  that  we  all  love  so  well;  ttoia 
wreck  was  so  uncalled  for.  The  conductoia 
on  the  C.  Jk  E.  I.  property  have  aaked  nranf 
times  that  the  third  order  which  govtma 
the  movement  of  trains  be  handed  up  to  tha 
rear  brakeman.  Every  time  It  was  denied  by 
the  oparating  officer  as  no  good.  Tet  in  this 
eass  the  conductor,  who  was  working  a  very 
heavy  train,  was  In  ths  rear  car  of  the  train 
and  would  have  received  the  mcrttng  point 
train,  which  was  Atherton,  and  the  train 
would  have  been  stopped  before  It  ran  by  the 
meeting  point  for  a  dlstsnes  of  ovsr  fl  miles, 
Ths  conductors  on  this  train  knsw  nothing 
about  receiving  this  order,  as  ths  head  brake- 
man  received  the  order  to  meet  No.  90  al  • 
Atherton, 

Also  the  wraek  on  the  Souibam,  In  which 
soms  90  more  soldiers  loet  their  lives— un- 
nscessartly-<«uld  have  been  avoided  bad  nol 
the  railway  eaeeutlves  changsd  the  rules  that 
one  torpedo  wotUd  be  the  same  as  two.  Vn» 
dar  the  old  rtilc  we  wars  rer|Uire<i  to  etop  at 
the  esploslon  of  on*  torpedo,  but  in  order  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  trains  the  rule  waa 
abolished,  taking  all  the  protection  we  bad 
to  trains  during  foggy  or  Inclsment  weather. 

There  are  so  many  other  oasas  of  Uka  na« 
turs  than  you  can  readily  see  what  a  lav 
changes  In  rules  has  esusad  tb«  loss  of  Ufa, 

I  sm  giving  you  this  inforaMtloa  throufB 
49  years  of  experience  as  a 
brakaman,    Tbia  la  from  aetMl 
rurtharmora  you  aan  invaetgatt 
tba  wracks  oo  oar  railroads  of  today. 
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foa  win  find  that  had  some  of  th«  oBclals 
to  aooM  ■oggMttons  by  the  men  wbo 
the  tnliw  and  tntn  orders  the  wreck 
would  have  been  prevented. 

Thanking  you  for  time  that  you  will  ^iv 
thia  letter,  aa  I  well  know  that  you  ara  Tery 
busy  all  the  tlma. 
Toura  truly, 

C.  H.  Daltow. 
irmas,  lUinoia  LeQialativ*  CommUtt€, 
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HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOaTH  CiaOT.TWA 
ZN  THI  SBNATI  OP  THB  UNITZD  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  5  (legUlative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Madam  President, 
there  served  with  us  in  the  Senate  for 
6  years  a  distinguished  and  courageous 
rtatwman.  He  was  from  the  great  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  his  name  was  Rush 
D.  Holt,  and  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  men  who  ever  graced  the  floor 
of  this  Chamber.  I  have  before  me  an 
editorial  which  is  a  compliment  to  our 
former  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 
The  editorial  is  by  Senator  Luther  B. 
Jones  and  is  published  in  the  Coal  Valley 
News,  of  Madison.  W.  Va.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  our 
former  colleague,  whom  I  admired 
greatly,  particularly  for  the  courage 
which  he  evidenced  while  here.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
pttbliahed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 

Therrt»elng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
IS  follows: 

IM  JtTDOMXMT  OT  RtraB  HOL* 

(By  Senator  Luther  R.  Jonea) 

Without  any  too  much  knowledge  about 
Lewu  County.  I  would  say  that.  ouUlde  ol 
the  City  of  Weston,  moat  of  the  people  are 
farroera — which  means  a  conservative  type 
of  citizens  generally.  Weston,  Itself  has  Its 
proportion  of  people  engaged  In  bualnaaa  and 
services.  Theae  are  likewise  oonaarvatlvely 
Inclined.    So.  generally,  are  home  owners. 

I  was  In  Weston  tn  1930  and  talked  to  a  few 
d  Bolt's  neighbors.  That  was  in  the  day 
Wban  I  was  far  from  enthiulastlc  about  Riiah. 
When  I  talked  about  Ruah  hla  nelghbora 
talked  for  him. 

Wall,  a  lot  of  tlma  has  alapaed  alnoa  then. 
Bolt's  t«rm  in  th«  United  Stataa  Senate  ex- 
plred.  and  twice  Democrau  of  the  State  have 
vmaetad  him  for  thair  notnlnaa  for  high 


In  tha  last  primary,  a  lot  of  aeurrUoua 
propaganda  charging  Holt  with  being  a  NaM 
ooUaborator  waa  circulated. 

It  waa  bunk,  of  course.  It  la  a  atranga 
world  and.  oocaalonally.  at  least,  wa  ara  a 
atrange  people.  We  try  crtmlnala  by  jury 
and  ofttlmea  let  them  go  tree.  But  we  try 
innocent  persona  by  public  opinion,  denying 
to  them  their  ccnatltutlonal  trial  right  of  a 
praaumptlon  of  Innocence  until  first  proven 
ffoUty.  and  wa  adjudge  them  guilty  without 
•van  an  aaamlnation  ot  the  source  or  pur« 
poae  d  th«  cvU  rumor  or  vicious  propaganda. 

But  the  fttlaana  ct  Lewta  County,  nelgh- 
bosa  of  Huah  Holt— who  have  known  him 
•tece  be  waa  a  youngster  m  school — have  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  Demo- 
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eratle  Party  aa  expreeaed  in 
State  primary. 

There  was  In  the  Lewis 
election  on  the  Democratic 
dldate  for  the  house  of 
the  Republican  ticket,  a 
house  of  delegates.    These 
a  spirited  fight  for  election. 

We  quote  from  the  West 

"WiSTOW,    November    9. — ! 
States   Senator   Rush   D 
won  a  seat  in  the  State  hou^e 
from  hla  native  Lewis  County 
4,447  votes  were  written  In 
After  the  smoke  from  the 
cleared  away,  It  appeared  tha 
•boy  Senator*  had.  unofflclall 
votes  than  both  of  the 
Beach  had  ajll  while  S.  E. 
1.894" 

That   vote  should   make 
West  Virginia  sit  up  and  tak  t 
never  heard  of  the  like.     Well 
said  In  "their  handwriting 
shall   be   their   representative 
Virginia  legislature. 

We  glory  In  the  wisdom  atul 
of  the  votera  of  Lewis  Coxint 
In  my  life  have  I  appreclate( 
fact  that  so  many  of  our 
county  are  not  Illiterate — and 
tickets. 

I  congratulate  West  Virgin! 
Lewla  aa  one  of  her  countli^ 
gratulate  the  Lewis  cltlaeos 
Holt. 

Holt   will   be   worth   much 
lature.    But,  even  so.  the  chl^f 
unique  election  Is  the  exampls 
voters — for  the  people  of  the 
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State. 
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THSIaS  HAO  TO  BE 

The  Democratic  and  Republican 
clerks  were  certainly  not  voti  ig 
ballots  for  Ruah  regardless  of 
Beach  or  Knight.    And  both 
Republicans  voted  for  him. 


Will  Rush  be  seated? 
the  question. 

There  Is  only  one  answer. 

X  do  not  know  what  the 
State  say  or  Imply  aa  to 
arally.    But  whatever  they  saj 
pertinent  to  members-elect 
of  the  legislature. 

Our  State  constitution  says 
shall  determine  the  rtilea  of 
and  be  tha  Jtxlge  of  the 
and  qualliUratlona  of  Ita  own 

Holt  will  be  seated  without 

Of  all  the  members  elected 
Rtish  Dew  Holt's  election  la 
tlonable.    We  know  that  he 
out  the  manipulation  of 
In  violation  of  the  law.    We 
Dot  elected  by  election  clerks. 

Be  will  be  the  only  member 
ture  posaeaaed  of  such 
putable  evidence.     In   fact, 
knowledge  of  this  writer  goes. 
Bona  such  other  in  the  hlator ' 
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Sdeaker.  under 
I  am  pleased 


to  Include  an  address  delivered  by  Ed- 
ward J.  Meeman>  distinguished  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar.  The  ad- 
dress was  delivered  at  the  Newspaper 
Week  observance  of  Chattanooga  Rotary 
Club,  Thursday.  October  5, 1944.  It  is  an 
excellent  statement  of  the  relationship 
of  the  citizen  and  the  press  of  America. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

There  Is  significance  In  this  civic  observ- 
ance of  Newspaper  Week  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Chattanooga  Rotary  Ciub.  The  war 
has  brought  the  cltiaena  and  the  press  closer 
together.  We  were  never  far  apart.  Often 
has  a  clvlc-club  worker  said  to  a  newspa- 
perman while  discussing  some  project,  "We 
can't  do  without  the  newspapers" — meaning 
that  publicity  was  necessary  to  the  success 
to  any  public  undertaking.  That  expres- 
sion, "We  can't  do  without  the  newspapers," 
has  come  to  have  a  deeper  meaning.  Otir 
country  and  the  other  democracies  are  at  war 
with  foreign  dictatorships.  We  have  seen 
that  almost  the  first  act  of  these  dictators 
on  seizing  power  was  to  gag  the  press.  We 
have  seen  that  by  control  and  manipulation 
of  the  press  they  have  been  able  to  misin- 
form and  deceive  their  people  and  distort 
their  minds  so  that  they  could  be  herded  In^ 
war  against  us.  By  contrast,  we  have  seen 
our  own  country  successfully  rep>elling  that 
attack  with  the  courage,  the  Initiative,  and 
the  versatility  that  comes  from  freedom. 
America's  free  press  has  fully  informed  the 
people  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy  and  of  the 
world  situation  In  which  the  drama  of  war 
Is  played.  America's  free  press  has  Informed 
Americans  of  the  mistakes  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  criticism  by  the 
press,  and  of  citizens  and  statesmen  speak- 
ing through  the  press,  has  brought  about  a 
correction  of  these  mistakes,  with  the  result 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  war  effort  has  been 
Improved.  We  have  seen  that  among  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  which  we  cherish,  none 
Is  of  more  Inrportance  to  us  than  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  liberty  of  the  press  la 
easentlal  to  democracy  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  other  liberties.  There  could  be 
no  better  place  to  hold  this  observance  than 
In  east  Tennessee,  where  from  a  "motmtaln 
height  Freedom  has  imfurled  her  standard 
to  the  air." 

When  dictatorships  first  arose  in  Europe, 
some  Americans  were  inclined  to  think  that 
maybe  they  had  something.  They  compared 
the  apparent  sprawling  disorder  of  democ- 
racy with  the  apparent  order  of  dictatorships. 
It  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  some  Amer- 
icana if  someone  should  look  through  the 
files  of  the  newspapers  of  the  twenties  and 
quote  what  tourists  returning  from  Italy  said 
at  that  time.  "What  this  country  needs  Is 
a  Musaollnl"  was  a  favorite  expression.  "He 
has  made  the  trains  run  on  time"  waa  an- 
other—it being  overlooked  that  In  democratic 
America  it  was  not  imusual  for  tralna  to  run 
on  time:  and  if  they  were  late,  it  waa  for 
some  good  reason,  such  as  the  heavy  holiday 
travel  of  a  happy  people  or  the  heavy  express 
traffic  of  a  prosperous  people. 

The  regime  of  Mussolini  has  now  collapsed, 
and  m  that  collapse  we  have  seen  what  a 
fraud  dictatorship  Is,  and  always  was.  There 
can  be  bribery,  corruption,  and  inefficiency 
under  democracy  and  imder  dictatorship.  If 
thestf  things  seem  to  be  more  prevalent  la 
democracy  it  is  only  because  under  democ- 
racy they  cannot  be  concealed.  Actxially, 
they  are  more  prevalent  under  dictatorship 
than  under  democracy.  Just  aa  a  healthy 
body  has  within  Itself  the  antibodies  which 
destroy  the  bacteria  and  toxins  of  disease,  so 
democracy  has  within  itself  the  forces  for 
the  correction  of  evils  which  may  spring  up. 
Those  forces  are  free  religion,  free  speech, 
and  the  free  press.  The  benign  forces  of 
freedom  pounce  upon  evils  as  they  appear, 
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itle  with  them,  and  ultimately  destroy 
tham.  Dictatorship  does  not  have  those 
curative  agenta.  When  corruption  develops 
under  the  well-dressed  skin,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  that  corruption  from  spreading 
and  festering  until  the  whole  body  becomes 
rotten  and  falls,  as  we  have  Just  seen  fascism 
fall  In  Italy.  The  long  concealed  corruption 
of  the  Fascist  regime  now  stands  revealed  as 
well  as  the  price  which  the  Italian  people 
have  paid  and  must  yet  pay  for  tolerating 
such  a  regime.  There  was  a  time  when  even 
sincere  supporters  of  democracy  said:  "Dic- 
tatorship isn't  a  good  thing  for  the  people. 
but  it  la  more  efficient  In  war  than  democ- 
racy." Now  that  myth,  too.  has  been  ex- 
ploded. Although  it  does  take  democracy  a 
long  time  to  get  going — too  long — we  are 
now  proving  that  even  in  war  democracy  is 
more  efficient  than  dictatorship.  Why  did  we 
let  the  dictatorships  bluff  us  for  so  long? 
Why  did  we  not  long  ago  mobilize  our 
strength,  which  needed  only  mobilization  to 
show  forth  Ita  superiority,  to  put  the  ag- 
gressive dictatorships  In  their  places,  which 
Is  off  the  earth? 

There  is  a  very  simple  reason  why  democ- 
racy is  more  efficient  than  dictatorship.  A 
man  can  work  more  efficiently  in  a  good  light 
than  In  the  dark;  and  so  can  a  government  or 
a  system.  Let  us  never  forget  this  principle. 
Some  have  thought  that  If  there  should  be  an 
Increase  in  the  activities  of  the  Government 
In  this  country,  there  must  be  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  strength  and  activities 
of  the  press.  The  contrary  Is  true  The  more 
government  activities  Increase,  the  greater 
the  need  to  play  upon  those  activities  the 
revealing  and  cleansing  light  of  free  religion, 
free  speech,  and  the  free  press.  Suspect  any 
men  who  wish  to  curb  the  press.  Of  them  let 
us  know  that  they  loved  darkness  better 
than  light  because  their  deeds  were  evil. 

Gratifying  as  it  Is  to  have  seen  this  demon- 
stration of  the  intrinsic  rightness  ol  democ- 
racy and  ita  superiority  over  dictatorship.  It 
would  be  tragic  If  we  learned  no  other  leason 
from  our  recent  experiences.  We  escaped 
disaster  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth.  Only  a 
lack  of  nerve  kept  Hitler  from  ovemmning 
England  with  his  Nazi  hordes  after  Dun- 
kerque.  Another  slip  or  two  on  our  part  and 
Japan  might  have  overcome  lu  In  the  Pacific 
before  we  had  time  to  muster  our  strength. 
If  this  is  an  hour  In  which  to  renew  our  faith 
In  free  democracy  It  la  no  time  to  be  com- 
placent about  It.  It  Is  a  time  to  reexamine 
our  democracy,  to  see  if  we  cannot  put  more 
solid  foundations  of  principle  and  purpose 
under  tt,  consciously  to  choose  and  build 
Ita  values  and  Ita  institutions,  so  that  when 
the  next  testing  time  comes — and  come  it 
surely  will— it  shall  be  found  impregnable. 

Therefore,  let  me,  In  considering  today  the 
place  of  the  free  preas  In  a  democratic  soci- 
ety, exercise  the  privilege  which  belongs  to 
every  American  citizen  to  set  forth  his  ideas 
of  what  that  society  Is  and  ought  to  be.  To 
know  what  kind  of  press  we  ought  to  have, 
we  first  decide  what  kind  of  society  we  are 
trying  to  have.  la  the  form  of  society  fixed 
by  the  facta  of  nature  and  human  nature,  or 
can  we  make  aoclety  what  we  will?  Both, 
I  think.  There  are  certain  facta  and  mate- 
rials of  life  which  are  fixed,  and  we  must 
know  exactly  what  they  are  in  order  to  work 
with  them  effectively.  But  we  can  work  with 
them  and  make  them  over,  mold  the  scheme 
of  things  nearer  to  our  heart's  desire.  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mine  showed  me  over 
a  fine  Mississippi  stock  farm  on  which  were 
domiciled  a  prize  herd  of  polled  Herefords. 
We  saw  an  animal  greatly  modified  by  man. 
Man  wanted  an  animal  whose  body  would 
be  a  rectangular  solid  of  meat,  with  legs  aa 
short  as  possible;  it  was  his  Idea  of  beauty 
that  the  body  should  be  red  and  the  face  and 
underparta  white.  And  so  It  was.  And 
when,  a  few  years  ago,  some  people  decided 
they  didn't  want  horns  on  their  Herefords, 


In  no  time  at  all  they  bred  them  off.  By 
selection  we  can  get  the  kind  of  animals  we 
want;  t>y  selection  also,  we  can  get  the  kind 
of  society  we  want. 

What  kind  of  materials  do  we  have  to  work 
with  In  ahaping  American  aociety?  We  have 
a  land  of  varied  resources,  though  they  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  once  they  were,  and  we  are 
far  from  being  self-sufficient.  One  resource 
we  have  in  abundance,  and  that  is  the  energy, 
enterprise  and  initiative  of  our  people,  which 
are  unsurpasaed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  our  people  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  our  ancestors, 
the  pioneers  and  immlgranta  who  settled 
America,  by  the  ideas  they  carried  with  them 
from  the  Old  World,  by  the  effect  of  this  land 
and  this  climate  upon  them,  by  the  ideas 
they  and  their  descendanta  have  brought 
forth  on  this  continent. 

What  kind  of  people  were  thoae  ploneera 
and  Immigrants?  Why  did  they  come  to 
America?  They  were  a  varied  people  and 
they  came  irom  widely  contracting  motives. 
Some  were  religious  and  political  idealista, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  tyrannies  of 
Europe,  or  left  the  Old  World  because  ita 
compromises  and  disappointmenta  failed  to 
satisfy  them,  for  a  new  land  where  they 
hoped  to  realize  their  dreanu  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  Some  were  adventurotis  and  heroic, 
who  saw  in  a  primitive  wilderness  the  wel- 
come challenge  of  danger  and  hardships. 
Some  were  spacious  souls,  who  simply  wantad 
more  room.  Some  were  ambitious.  In  a 
healthy  way.  and  saw  the  chance  of  creation 
and  achievement.  Some  were  greedy  and 
unscrupulous,  and  zaw  the  chance  to  amaaa 
lucre.  Some  were  undisciplined,  who  sought 
to  get  away  from  the  restrain  ta  of  a  settled 
society.  Some  were  criminals,  deported  or 
escaping  from  the  law.  These  elementa 
have  become  interfused  with  each  other, 
making  the  comi>osita  American  people.  A 
people  composed  of  such  diverse  elementa 
would  hsve  a  history  containing  violent  con- 
trasta  and  we  have  had  it.  Our  history 
shows  the  noblest  and  meanest  actions,  uttar 
unselflshnecs  t>e8ides  ruthless  greed,  canny 
thrift  and  reckless  wasta,  extreme  liberty 
and  violent  repression;  perfect  order  and 
wild  lawlessness:  total  abstinence  and  big 
drunks;  comradely  sharing  of  work  on  the 
frontier  and  cold  exploitation  in  industry; 
fierce  warllkeness  and  nopreslstant  paciflam; 
vast  wealth  and  blttar  poverty.  Between 
these  extremes  there  Is  a  large  and  solid 
middle  ground  of  moderation  which  has  car- 
ried this  country  through  several  great  crises, 
though  it  seems  that  we  have  several  times 
escaped  disaster  narowly. 

Our  task  today,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  en- 
large that  middle  ground  of  moderation.  We 
are  no  longer  Isolated.  The  outalde  world 
which  is  bigger  than  we  are  and  potentially 
more  powerful,  bears  down  upon  lu  with  a 
pressure  we  did  not  feel  formerly.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  what  Is  essential  In  our  way  of 
life  against  the  pressure  of  that  non-Ameri- 
can world — and  I  think  we  can  preserve  It — 
we  must  dispense  with  some  things  that  are 
nonessential.  If  the  violent  extremes  in 
which  we  have  Indulged  were  ever  desirable, 
those  extremes  are  luxuries  we  can  no  longer 
afford.  We  can't  afford  to  run  the  risk  of 
toppling  over  from  some  excess  weight  con- 
centrated on  some  portion  of  our  national 
structure.  Our  national  safety  demands  the 
stability  that  the  balance  of  moderation 
gives. 

Freedom,  richness,  variety — ^let  these  be  our 
watchwords  In  the  maJclng  of  America.  Our 
ancestors  came  here  to  find  room.  If  this 
desire  is  to  come  to  fulfillment  we  must 
keep  the  idea  that  there  Is  room  for  all  kinds 
of  living. 

Let  our  motto  be:  "Live  and  let  live."  We 
have  exalted  tolerance  In  the  religious  and 
political  fields.  Let  us  extend  thU  tolerance 
to  the  economic  sphere.    Let  us  know  that 


America  Is  big  enotigh  to  contain  atwal 
kinds  ot  economic  life.  Let  us  hava  both 
prlvata  enterprlae  and  Government  ownar- 
ahlp.  Let  ua  have  atrong  labor  uniona.  but 
let's  preserve  the  prestige  and  leadership  of 
the  employer  and  of  management.  Let  ua 
provide  for  the  nonconformlat  who  doaa&t 
want  to  belong  to  a  labor  union,  but  let's 
make  sure  that  such  nonconformity  cant 
be  used  by  an  employer  to  break  down  the 
vmlon  which  the  majority  of  employeea  want 
for  their  protection.  Let  us  have  big  buat- 
neaa  and  anuiU  btismeaa.  Let  ua  have  both 
corporations  and  cooperatlvea.  Let  ua  have 
private  philanthropy  as  well  as  governmental 
largeaae.  Let  all  theae  varied  economic  forma 
flouiiah  side  by  side,  in  sporting  competition 
with  each  other.  Let  Government  be  the 
arbiter  l>etween  all  theae  economic  forma, 
aedng  that  tha  game  la  played  in  falmeaa  to 
each  other  and  to  the  public.  The  people 
aa  a  whole  must  keep  this  Government  In 
check  so  that  It  la  their  Inatrument  and  not 
their  maatar.  Once  in  this  country  we  made 
the  mistake  of  letting  business  get  Uw  big. 
Business  was  once  bigger  than  Government 
and  could  insolently  say:  "The  public  be 
damned."  It  would  be  as  great  a  mistake  to 
allow  Government  to  get  too  big.  or  to  forget 
Ita  place.  Don't  let  the  Government  run  the 
people;  let  the  people  run  the  Government. 
There  waa  a  time  when  the  rallroada  were 
too  high  and  mighty;  that  day  U  past:  now 
It  should  be  the  concern  of  the  people  to  see 
that  the  railroads  hold  their  own  In  relation 
to  newer  forms  of  transportation.  Neither 
captains  of  Industry  or  captains  of  labor 
should  be  allowed  to  get  too  big  for  their 
breechea. 

In  such  a  democracy,  the  press  plays  an 
indispensable  and  vital  role.  The  preas  la 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  all  the  com- 
ponent elementa  of  aoclety— capital,  labor. 
agriculture,  business,  the  church,  schocda  and 
colleges,  radio,  the  theater,  civic  organlaa- 
tlona.  political  organizations,  foundations, 
and  government  In  all  Ita  branches.  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial;  National.  Stata. 
and  local.  Here  Is  the  forum  even  of  the 
Nation.  Here  theae  Institutions  and  groupa 
report  each  other  and  are  reported.  Here 
each  of  them  goea  before  society  as  a  whole 
with  their  work,  their  needs,  their  claims; 
here  society  as  a  whole  goes  to  each  of  them. 
Here  they  are  criticised,  praised,  blamed,  and 
Judged— and  here  each  of  theae  Institutions 
criticizes  and  Judges  each  other.  Here  they 
come  for  the  understanding,  appreciation, 
and  sup(>ort  of  others  for  which  every  indi- 
vidual and  group  yeama. 

If  this  Is  the  function  of  the  preas,  obvl- 
otuly  the  press  must  not  be  controlled  by  any 
of  the  institutions  of  society.  It  must  ba 
Independent  of  them  all,  lest  It  be  partial  to 
one  and  less  than  fair  to  the  others.  It  mtut 
not  be  controlled  by  btislness.  It  must  not 
be  controlled  by  labor.  It  muat  not  be  con- 
trolled by  political  parties.  It  must  not  ba 
controlled  by  the  chiutih.  Most  certainly,  it 
mtist  not  be  controlled  by  government.  Tha 
Ideal  ownership  of  a  newsiMiper.  perhapa.  la 
by  an  individual  or  group  who  has  no  large 
economic  interest  but  in  newspapers  and 
hence  has  no  client  but  the  public.  Possibly 
a  foundation  would  make  a  satisfactory 
newspsper  publisher,  but  such  ownerchip  la 
not  likely  to  have  the  realism  that  Is  poa- 
aeaaed  by  a  publiaher  combining  practical 
profesaional  and  busineaa  aspecta.  with  his 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground  though  his  head 
may  very  well  be  close  to  the  stars. 

If  It  Is  necessary  or  desirable  that  news- 
papers play  the  large  role  In  democracy  that 
I  have  sketched,  then  newspapers  should  have 
a  wider  scope  than  they  have  today.  They 
must  have  more  columns  of  space.  They 
must  have  larger  and  better  paid  staffs.  They 
must  have  better  means  of  making  Inveatiga- 
tlona  and  studies  than  at  preaent. 
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klready  haw  the  r»- 
to  do  this  iax«er  Job.  Otbsri  will 
tneome.  Sometlmca  tt  la  tta* 
'tlutibouldralMhlsslgliU.  Sonw- 
tt  la  tba  eoramunlty  that  ahould  taka 
■ova  intoraat  In  tha  kind  of  newqwpcr  aerr- 
ioa  tt  lafamaf. 

If  tlM  rola  or  tba  uiBi|ia|iM  la  Tltal  to 
da—ocracy.  ia  It  not  alao  vital  that  the  Job 
ba  dona  hooaatly.  fairly,  and  cocnpeteotly? 
Bow  ean  we  maka  aura  that  It  will  ba  ao 
dona? 

Certainly  wa  oanaot  look  to  the  Oovam- 
mant  to  regulate  newspaper*,  tor  under  tuch 
ragulatlooa  newspapera  would  soon  loae  their 
and  no  fault  of  newspapers  «inder 
would  ba  as  bad  as  tha  effects  of 
OofvanuBent  gag.  The  public  must  guard 
apitnit  any  attempts  to  control  the  press, 
direct  or  Indirect.  There  should  be  no  lawa 
the  preaa  except  laws  of  libel,  and 
should  be  carefully  scrutlnlaed 
to  make  sure  titey  do  not  go  beyond  thetr 
tifWIiiista  purpose  of  protecting  the  tndlvld- 
oal.  He'Mpapen.  as  buslneaa  institutions. 
aboold  ba  subject  to  all  the  general  regula- 
tazes  that  apply  to  other  Industrlea 
boalncBsea.  Publiahers  and  citlxens, 
should  be  quick  to  oppose  any  q)ec- 
lal  lleenses  or  taxes  which  tt  Is  propoaed  to 
levy  particularly  on  newspapers,  for  such 
taina  oan  be  used  by  polttidacs  or  would-be 
dlctaton  to  tntimldate.  hamper,  or  put  the 
preaa  out  of  biislneaa.  as  Huey  Long  might 
have  succeeded  in  doing  In  Louisiana  had  It 
not  been  for  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  flgbt 
put  up  by  the  newspapera. 

The  beat  asaurance  that  the  newspaper 
will  do  Its  Job  Is  the  sense  of  responsibility 
at  ttM  publisher  and  editor.  Thia  ia  grow- 
ing. It  is  not  yet  all  it  should  b«.  News- 
papers are  doing  a  better  Job  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  considering  the  crisis  of  democ- 
racy, we  cannot  be  content  to  stand  where 
we  are;  we  must  go  forward. 

It  Is  important  that  newspapers  report 
eventa  and  situations  fuHy.  It  Is  Important 
alao  that  we  report  them  without  Mas  or 
slant.  Newspapers  have  made  great  progress 
In  this  resjiect  from  the  days  when  they  were 
mere  organs  of  a  political  party.  But  It  Is 
atUl  a  temptation  to  a  newspaperman,  tn  Ms 
mgn  iiSM  to  get  something  done,  to  allow 
edttorlaltBatlon  in  the  news  columns.  Some- 
tlmaa  a  conscientious  newspaperman  win 
this  mistake.  It  Is  not  an  allowable 
no  matter  how  worthy  the  cause. 
Opinions  should  be  lesei  ved  for  the  editorial' 
page.  Thia  doea  not  mean  that  news  columns 
ttbtmu  be  dull  or  cotorleas;  If  they  are  so 
tbey  misrepresent  the  news.  It  waa  Boy  W. 
■ovard  who  pointed  out  if  a  reportw  paints 
the  news  in  dull  gray,  he  la  miarepresenting 
the  news,  for  It  la  not  dull  and  gray.  Ac- 
tually the  esenta  of  human  life  are  tarl(ht 
with  varied  colora.  Tha  bociest  reporter  will 
ba  careful  not  to  "color"  the  news,  but  he 
will  ba  e<|uaUy  earefxil  to  glva  news  tha  true 
oolora  tt  actually  weara. 

I  would  avnast  these  tests  to  ba  applied 
to  reportiac  to  aae  If  it  is  fuU.  fair  and  un- 
blaaed:  OouM  a  reader,  without  previouB 
knowledge  of  the  aituatlon.  form  an  opink>o 
•QDceming  the  menta  involved  without  later 
ftlrttng  that  he  had  been  given  an  Incom- 
plata  or  distorted  picture?  Could  the  aams 
Mory  appear  tn  a  newspaper  wltlx  differing 
ur  even  opposite  editorial  poUcj.  without  the 
•dJtor  oi  that  other  newspaper  having  any 
good  reason  for  taking  exception  to  it? 

nawapapcrman.  and  I  am  one  of 
regard  tha  New  York  Times  as  the 
newspaper  tn  the  world.  The  prln- 
et|ial  reaaon  for  thia  greatnesa  Is  that  tha 
Ttmea  prints  the  news  fully  and  obJecUvaty. 
It  tha  news  colunxns  should  be  unbiased, 
editorial  columns  also  should  tiv  light  ao 
tha  people  ean  find  their  own  way."  Tha  edl* 
tortal  columns  should  promote  understand^ 
img  0*  potatte  qiwaliuBi.  not  a  one-sided  view- 
point.   But  ttaif  *m  not  ba  nambj -pamby. 


Democracy  requires  vlgorois  leadership  In 
Older  to  function,  and  thai  leadership  can- 
not coma  only  from  state  mien  and  poli- 
ticians. It  must  also  come  fr«  im  editors.  Edl- 
torlala  muat  tie  positive,  direct,  and  mince 
no  words.  The  editorial  pe  ;e  la  not  decay- 
ing, as  soma  paopla  feared  some  years  ago; 
It  Is  attaining  a  new  vigor  and  lonuence. 

Newspapers  today  are  fraiJcly  fsdng  thetr 
problems.  In  the  South  the  r  do  this  through 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pu  sUshers  Associa- 
tion, which  has  Ita  headqvu  rters  In  Chatta- 
nooga, utxler  the  able  dlreci  ion  of  Walter  C. 
Johnson,  aecretary-managei .  Through  tbe 
8.  N.  P.  A.,  southern  news  mper  publlshen 
and  editors  of  the  South  no  only  look  after 
their  mutual  interests  but  si  udy  their  duties 
to  the  people  and  Nation. 

A  citizen  or  a  citizens'  on  anlaatlor  work- 
ing alone  can  accomplish  m  ich.  A  newspa- 
per wc»:klng  alone  can  acximpUsh  much. 
But  citizens  and  newspapers  working  together 
can  accomplish  anything.  S  ilch  cooperation 
should  not  be  forced  by  pres!  \ire  of  the  news- 
paper on  the  citizen,  or  of  tl  le  citizen  on  the 
newspaper,  but  should  come  from  a  common 
conviction  of  what  Is  good  for  the  commu- 
nity. There  la  such  a  vast  i  xxnmon  ground. 
If  we  could  cmly  get  the  thlr  gs  done  that  the 
majority  thini  are  good,  w  s  should  have  a 
tremendoxis  achievement  to  our  credit.  The 
dtlsens  should  get  acquaint  jd  with  the  edi- 
tor, and  exchange  views  with  him.  The  cltl- 
aen  should  publicly  endom  and  back  up  a 
goodwork  the  editor  undert  ikes,  even  as  be 
ezpeeta  the  editor  to  back  up  and  end<»se 
the  good  work  the  citizen  fia.<<  undertaken. 
Rival  newspaper  editors  shou  Id  work  together 
for  the  good  of  the  commi  nlty.  but  never 
maka  a  oombinatlon  agalne;  the  public. 

A  much  neglected  Instruinent  of  democ- 
racy Is  the  letter  to  the  edtto  •.  Great  states- 
men of  International  fame  d-  >  not  hesitate  to 
write  letters  to  the  New  Tor :  Times  and  the 
London  TJmea.  Often,  hoirever,  in  other 
cities  the  citizen  will  hesitat  ;  to  write  letters 
to  his  local  papers.  There  ii  no  good  reason 
for  this  difference.  People  often  say  they 
•lOEt  write  to  the  papers  because  cranks 
write  to  the  papers.  If  leadli  ,g  citizens  woiild 
write  more  letters,  the  expr«  ssions  of  cranks 
would  be  less  In  evidence.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  It  is  in  the  spirit  if  democracy  to 
deny  a  hearing  to  the  crink.  Sometimea 
cranks  say  things  that  shot  id  be  said  that 
more  prudent  people  haven' ;  thought  of.  or 
fear  to  say.  The  average  <  Itixen  does  not 
realize  the  great  Influence  hi  \  could  wield  by 
writing  to  the  papers.  Every  survey  of  reader 
habit  shows  thst  interest  in  letters  to  the 
editor  comparea  favorably  ^  rith  interest  in 
the  editorlala  themaelvea.  \  Trite  briefly.  If 
3  lines  win  ezpreas  all  you  liave  to  say,  do 
not  use  more  than  3  lines,  aut  If  you  have 
soma  vital  matter  to  bring  b  fore  the  public, 
do  not  hesitate  to  ask  a  colun  n  of  the  editor's 
space.  He.  of  coiu-se.  will  tave  to  be  the 
judge  whether  it  is  worth  it. 


Blarfarine  Tai 


EXTENSION  OP  r4maRKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MaTBANK 


or  sotrm  cakou^ 
IN  Tta  SSNATS  OP  THE 


ruejddy.  December  S  (leff  stative  day  of 
rwwJil.  tio9ember  :  1),  1944 


V  Hl'l'ED  STATES 


bare 


Mr.  MATBANK.    Mr 

onaniiBous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  ol  the  Rico^b 
entitled    *ltfarsmrtne   Taj 
Washinfton  Post  of  this 


Pfesident.  I  aak 

inserted  In 

an  editorial 

from   the 

nomine 


'  There  being  no  objection,  the  elltorfal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRo, 
as  follows: 

MAlGAaiMS   TAX 

A  great  many  American  families  are  using 
margaiiiw  these  days  whenever,  like  A.  A. 
Milne's  king,  they  would  like  a  little  bit  at 
butter  for  their  bread.  They  buy  nuurgarlne 
tar  a  variety  ot  reasons:  aome.  perhaps,  be- 
cause they  prefer  it  to  butter,  some  because 
they  find  butter  unobtainable,  some  because 
it  requires  only  2  ration  points  per  pound  as 
compared  with  aO  points  for  butter,  some  be- 
cause margarine  costs  a  good  deal  less  in  cur- 
rency as  well.  Whatever  the  renson.  it  seems 
to  us  that  It  Is  an  inalienable  right  ot 
American  housewives  to  purchase  as  they 
pleaae  when  they  go  to  market.  As  things 
stand  now.  however,  they  must  pay  a  heavy 
tax  if  they  choose  to  exercise  that  right  In 
favor  of  margarine.  They  must  pay  a  Fed- 
eral tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  on  every 
pound  at  uncolored  margarine:  If  the  mar- 
garine la  artlflclally  colored  yellow,  as  butter 
Is  artlflcally  colored  during  most  of  the  year, 
then  the  Pederal  tax  on  It  Is  10  cents  a  pound. 
In  addition,  the  consumer  must  bear  the 
burden  of  taxes  imposed.  l>oth  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  by  some  States,  on  manu- 
facturers, whcriesalers  and  retailers  of  mar- 
garine. 

The  most  offensive  of  these  Imposts  Is  the 
10  cents  per  pound  added  to  the  cost  of  mar- 
garine If  It  is  sold  in  the  color  desired  by 
consumers.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  baa 
held  hearings  on  a  bill  to  do  away  with  this 
particular  discrimination.  We  hope  that  It 
will  resort  the  bill  favorably  and  soon.  What 
the  tax  amounts  to.  of  course,  Is  a  subsidy 
for  the  dairy  industry.  And  whatever  Justi- 
fication It  may  have  hsd  In  normal  times 
when  butter  was  plentiful  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  hold  any  water  today.  Under  present 
clrctnnstances.  It  simply  penalizes  butterless 
households  without  benefiting  the  producers 
of  butter. 

The  bm  under  consideration  would  effect 
another  highly  desirable  reform.  It  would 
legitimatize  the  use  of  the  term  "margarine" 
in  place  of  the  offensive  and  outmoded  oleo- 
margarine— a  useful  semantic  distinction. 
Oleomargarine  was  so  called  because  ortgl- 
naUy  It  was  made  from  animal  fats.  Nowa- 
days It  Is  made  only  from  vegetable  oils.  No 
tax  Is  needed  to  assure  the  purity  of  the 
present  product.  The  Pure  Pood,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  prescribes  standards  of  health 
and  nutrition  for  all  food  products  and  also 
requires  that  their  character  and  contents 
be  clearly  stated  on  their  labels.  ThU  ob- 
viates any  danger  that  margarine  may  be 
palmed  off  on  the  unwary  In  place  of  butter. 
It  should  be  available  to  those  who  want  It 
without  needless  handicaps  and  restrictions. 


Smrwty  of  SMth  Dakota's  Post-war 
Ezpendlhues  and  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH  oaxors 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UKITBD  8TATD 

Tues4at.  December  5  (tevislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21  > .  1944 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racoto  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Sun  of  November  8,  1944.    It  is  entitled 
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"Taking  Soundings.**  and  deals  with  a 
study  of  post-war  expenditures  and  em- 
ployment in  South  Dakota. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  giving  so 
much  thought  to  future  employment 
projects  of  the  Nation,  it  is  encouraging 
to  find  that  such  a  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  unemployment  proj- 
ects has  been  made  by  the  Greater 
South  Dakota  Association.  Testimony 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  work  Is  given 
in  the  words  of  Eric  Johnston,  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  who  said  recently: 

South  Dakota  probably  has  made  more 
progress  In  post-war  planning  than  any 
other  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TAKINO    SOinrOINGS 

The  Greatei  South  Dakota  Association,  In 
cooperating  with  that  State's  committee  for 
economic  development,  has  published  the 
results  of  a  study  of  post-war  expenditures 
and  employment  For  this  purpose  the  State 
was  divided  into  0  districts  in  which  local 
committees  conducted  careful  studies.  These 
disclosed  that  at  least  23,000  more  Jobs  must 
be  filled  than  existed  In  1940  and  that,  in  the 
a  years  following  th  -  war,  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  wUl  be  spent  for  new  business  and 
farm  buildings,  for  machinery  and  other 
equipment.  No  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
termine what  new  urban  residence  building 
Is  contemplated.  This  was  put  Into  the 
category  of  consumer  goods,  which  were  not 
Included  in  the  study  It  would  doubtless 
add  several  million  dollars  to  the  total. 

The  biggest  expenditure  contemplated  on 
farms  Is  for  tractors,  with  harvesting  equip- 
ment a  close  second.  After  these  come  the 
purchase  of  trucks,  the  construction  of  barns, 
painting  and  repairing  of  farm  buildings  and 
the  building  of  new  ones.  The  purchase  of 
other  equipment  and  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  remodeling  of  lesser  buildings  ac- 
count for  the  balance.  Urban  dwellers  and 
farmers  alike  expect  to  buy  many  new  auto- 
mobiles. No  attempt  was  made  to  list  the 
intentions  of  city  folk  about  cars,  but  the 
farmer  will  spend  about  $18,000,000  on  them. 

The  Sunshine  State,  with  Its  rich  dairy 
and  livestock  districts  offest  by  sections  of 
poorer  land,  cannot  be  far  from  the  average 
of  those  States  In  which  agriculture  predom- 
inates. The  sounding  In  the  reservoir  of  buy- 
ing power  represented  by  this  survey  has 
value  not  alone  in  showing  how  the  level  is 
rising  but  also  as  indicating  the  channels  it 
will  seek  as  It  can  be  released. 


Freedom  of  Speech  for  Whom? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TEW  SENATE  OP  iHK  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao  an  article  entitled  "Freedom 
of  Speech  for  Whom?"  by  CUflord  Jud- 
kins  Durr,  published  in  the  faU  number 
of  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  for  1944. 
I  am  Informed  by  the  Government  Print- 


ing Office  that  the  cost  of  printing  the 
article  will  be  $208. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Przi3x>m  or  SpncH  ros  Whom? 
(By  Clifford  Judklns  Durr) 

(Without  any  significant  Government  in- 
terference, the  networks  determine  what  goes 
on  the  air.  And  the  networks  are  dependent 
on  the  advertisers. 

On  the  solid  foundation  of  these  two  facts 
Clifford  J.  Durr  asks :  What  do  we  reaUy  mean 
by  freedom  of  the  air?  He  Is  not  satisfied  by 
the  definition  which  practice  Is  giving  to  the 
term.  His  reasons  why.  and  his  call  for 
change  cannot  be  Ignored  by  those  who  take 
radio  seriously. 

Mr.  Durr  has  been  In  Government  service 
since  1936.  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  since  1941.) 

In  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  sUrt  a  good 
argtunent  on  the  desirability  of  freedom  of 
speech  No  one  Is  willing  to  take  the  oppos- 
ing side.  We  are  all  for  It — or  at  least  unwill- 
ing to  admit  we  are  not — Just  as  we  are  for 
freedom  generally,  and  liberty,  and  Justice, 
and  all  the  other  noble  words  we  have  been 
taught  from  our  Infancy  to  respect.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  when  we  begin  to  apply 
the  principle  of  freedom  to  specific  cases, 
unanimity  ends.  The  champions  of  the  prin- 
ciple aline  themselves  Into  opposing  groups, 
each  claiming  to  be  freedom's  true  defender, 
each  declaring  that  all  others  would  betray 
it.  Then  we  have  the  confusing  spectacle  of 
opposing  armies  clashing  head-on  in  vicious 
combat,  each  rallying  around  an  identical 
banner  and  each  shouting  an  Identical  battle 
cry.  The  onlooker  may  quite  naturally  ask: 
"What  is  this  freedom  that  is  being  fought 
over?  Freedom  from  what?  Freedom  for 
whom?  Is  there  enough  freedom  for  all.  or  Is 
the  quantity  so  limited  that  it  may  be  en- 
trusted only  to  the  care  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing?" 

In  the  fight  over  freedom  of  speech  radio 
broadcasting  is  a  particularly  active  battle- 
front  at  the  present  time.  The  Incident 
which  set  off  this  fight  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission.  In 
1941.  of  regulations  dealing  with  the  relation- 
ship of  broadcasting  stations  to  the  networks. 
The  new  rules  were  designed  to  remove  cer- 
tain contractual  restraints  upon  the  free  flow 
of  programs,  and  to  give  to  the  stations  a 
little  more  control  over  their  own  time.  The 
networks — or  at  least  the  two  biggest  na- 
tional networks — did  not  like  these  regula- 
tions. In  an  effort  to  have  them  set  aside, 
they  resorted  to  the  courts,  claiming  that 
the  P.  C.  C.  was  not  only  interfering  with 
their  business  practices  but  was  stifling  their 
freedom  of  speech.  The  litigation  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end  by  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  validity 
of  the  regulations.  Now  the  two  networks, 
Joined  by  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, have  appealed  to  Congress.  Their 
battle  cry  of  freedom  of  speech  la  ringing 
through  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
gressional committee  rooms.  In  the  press,  and 
over  the  air. 

We  are  being  warned  that  the  rights  guar- 
anteed to  us  by  the  flrst  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  are  about  to  be  snatched  away 
by  despotic  bureaucrats,  sided  and  abetted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  Freedom  of 
speach  over  the  air  wlU  be  gone  forever,  ws 
ar«  told,  unless  Oongress  forthwith  limits 
all  Government  supervision  over  the  public 
domain  of  the  radio  spectrum  to  the  mere 
engineering  Job  of  protecting  the  broad- 
casters from  interfering  radio  signals  of  their 
fellows.  Safety  lies  only  In  placing  in  tha 
hands  of  the  broadcasters  the  unregulated 
authority  to  decide  what  shall  be  said  over 
the  air  and   who  shall  say  it.     Columbia 


Broadcasting  System,  Inc..  one  of  tha 
mightiest  champions  of  free  speech,  solemnly 
warned  iu  stockholders  In  lu  annual  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  January  1,  1044: 

"The  question  squarely  before  Congrsss  la 
whether  the  American  people  want  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  have  the  power  to  tell  them  what 
they  can  or  cannot  hear  on  the  air.  The  pro- 
poaed legislstlon  is  receiving  the  diligent 
attention  of  your  company's  offleers  in  co- 
operation with  the  National  Aaaociation  of 
Broadcasters.  With  America  approaching 
the  time  when  more  than  10.000,000  of  her 
sons  snd  daughters  will  be  in  the  uniform 
of  their  country  in  a  war  for  freedom.  It  Is 
vital  that  a  free  radio,  the  essentisl  agency  ol 
a  free  people,  be  preser%'ed  " 

As  one  of  the  bureaucrats  Involved  and 
therefore  an  admitted  partisan  In  this  fight. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  may  ba 
limitations  upon  freedom  of  speech  other 
than  political  limitations:  that  constitutional 
guaranties  do  not  protect  against  economic 
restraints:  and  that  with  the  tremendous 
economic  concentration  which  has  already 
taken  place  In  this  country  and  which  Is  still 
Increasing  ^  a  constantly  accelerating  pace, 
our  actions  may  be  as  effectively  limited  and 
directed  by  a  system  of  economic  rewards 
and  punishments  as  by  duly  enacted  laws. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  more  effective  way  of 
distracting  attention  from  economic  controls 
and  restraints  than  by  appealing  to  our  tra- 
ditional suspicion  of  and  hostUtty  to  political 
restraints.  We  are  warranted  tn  aaklng 
whether  or  not  the  freedom  from  control 
over  broadcasting  which  is  being  ao  vigor- 
ously urged  carries  with  it  freedom  to  control. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  in  Deceml>er 
1943.  in  connection  with  hearings  on  a  pro- 
posed bill  to  limit  governmental  supervision 
over  radio  channels  In  accordance  with  the 
specifications  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Niles 
Trammell.  president  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co..  stated: 

"The  argument  is  now  advanced  that  btul- 
ness  control  of  broadcasting  operations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  program  control.  This 
is  to  forget  that  'He  who  controls  the  pocket- 
book  controls  the  man.'  Business  control 
means  complete  control,  and  there  Is  no  use 
arguing  to  the  contrary." 

His  argument  was  directed  against  any  type 
of  government  regulation  over  contracts  be- 
tween the  national  networks  and  their  aflU- 
lated  broadcasting  stations.  But  if  we  ac- 
cept his  view  of  the  effectiveness  of  pocket- 
book  control — and  he  should  be  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  observe  Its  operations  in 
the  field  of  broadcasting — then  freedom  of 
the  air  in  this  country  Is  subject  to  dangers 
far  more  seriotis  and  far  more  immediate 
than  any  present  threats  from  government. 

KAOIO  CONTSOL    KXVUWSD 

In  the  25  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  last  war,  radio  has  grown  up.  It  has 
developed  from  a  plaything  for  mechanically 
minded  teen-age  boys  to  a  tremendous  in- 
strument of  power  capable  of  pouring  Infor- 
mation and  ideas  as  well  as  entertainment 
and  advertising  plugs,  at  practically  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night.  Into  32.000,000  Ameri- 
can homes.  It  haa  also  grown  into  a  major 
business  enterprise  in  its  own  right.  In  1027. 
ths  gross  time  sales  of  all  broadcasters  In 
this  country.  Including  ths  netvrorks.  was 
leas  than  $6,000,000.  Flva  years  later,  in  1932. 
this  figure  had  increased  to  nearly  $02.C00,- 
000,  and  In  1037,  to  over  $144,000,000.  In 
1843  the  figure  had  raacbsd  an  all-Uma  high 
of  over  $307,000,000.  and  thsre  is  no  raasoa 
to  believa  this  U  anywhere  near  tha  ealUiig. 
In  only  one  yaar.  1S33.  the  turning  point 
of  the  deprsaalon.  ha\e  radio  Urns  salea  (allad 
to  show  a  subeuntial  incraaas  ovar  tboaa  of 
the  preceding  year. 

At  the  beginning,  broadcasting  tn  this 
country  might  have  taken  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  turns.    It  might  have  been  operated 
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by  mazrafaeturera  of  nuUo-receiTtng  sets  and 
equipment  m  s  means  of  providing  a  market 
for  their  product.  It  came  close  to  being  an 
adjunct  of  tbe  telephone  company  which  es- 
tahUtfied  the  first  network  and  proposed  to 
Imm  the  programing  rights  on  a  toll  bads. 
t%  Bifht  have  been  taken  over  by  educational 
institutions  or  by  nonprofit  organisations, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  concerned 
with  the  promotion  of  particular  phlloao- 
phlea.  Or  It  might  have  been  taken  over  and 
oparated  by  the  Oovemment.  as  has  hap- 
pssisd  In  many  other  countries.  Instead,  we 
sought  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
private  commercial  exploitation  and  govern- 
mental operation.  Title  to  the  radio  chan- 
nels was  lessi'vsd  to  the  people;  the  opera- 
tion of  broadOMUng  stations  was  placed  In 
the  hands  of  private  Individuals  and  groups 
licensed  by  the  Government  for  limited  pe- 
riods, charged  by  law  with  the  responsibility 
oC  xislng  the  public-owned  channels  In  the 
public  Interest,  and  subject  to  loss  of  their 
Uoenses  If  they  failed  so  to  operate.  Ot versi- 
fication In  the  presentation  of  news,  opinion, 
•nd  sntertalnment  was  soxight  through  dl- 
vantfleation  in  the  control  of  the  radio  out- 
lets. Ifonopoliaatlon  either  by  private  groups 
or  by  the  Oovemment  was  repudiated. 

Subject  only  to  the  general  requirement 
that  their  operations  by  In  the  public  inter- 
est, to  the  general  libel  and  slander  laws,  and 
t»  atatutory  rsttrlctlons  against  profane  and 
and  discrimination  among 
candidates  during  political  cam- 
responsibility  for  determining  what 
shall  or  shall  not  go  out  over  the  air  is  placed 
to  ths  hands  of  the  broadcasting  licensees, 
statutory  language  the  Federal  Com- 
itions  Commission,  the  Oovemment 
which  issues  the  broadcasting  licenses 
and  whoaa  iwpnBalblllty  it  la  to  see  to  it 
that  tha  baaadnatani  operate  in  conformity 
with  the  law  and  public  interest.  Is  denied 
any  right  of  censorship.  Section  326  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  expressly  pro- 


lloChlng  in  this  act  ahaU  be  understood  or 
eoostnisd  to  give  the  Commission  the  power 
«f  aansoiatilp  over  the  radio  communications 
or  stgaals  transmitted  by  any  radio  station, 
and  no  racmatUm  or  condition  ahall  be  pro- 
mtilgated  or  fixed  by  the  Commission  which 
■haU  Interfere  with  the  right  of  free  tpaach 
by  isans  of  radio  communication."* 

TbOi  the  Federal  Communications  Oom- 
ts  forbidden  In  explicit  terms  to  cen- 
or  Intarfere  in  any  way  with  the  right  of 
fraa  ipaaeh.  But  no  similar  restraint  on  cen- 
■onhip  or  interference  with  freedom  of  speech 
Is  ttnposed  upon  thoee  who  daily  determine 
ths  content  of  American  broadcasting — the 
station  lieensss,  the  networks,  the  adver- 
tlseis,  and  the  advertising  agencies. 

onrsBSDicanoM  cwstkhatxp 

Inasmuch  as  thers  are  today  approximately 
too  standard  broadcast  stations  on  the  air,  it 
would  seem  that  this  number  shotUd  afford 
the  diversification  we  have  sought.  In  the 
Aald  of  ideas  it  Is  only  to  be  expected  that 
ihare  wUl  be  some  limits  to  the  range  with 
which  this  dlveraiflcatlon  operates.  All  com- 
BiArcial  stations  operate  under  the  same  gen- 


•Thls  statutory  Isnguage  governing  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  should 
ba  eootrasted  with  a  provision  contained  in 
a  contract  between  a  broadcasting  company 
and  an  organisation  which  It  permits  to 
broadcast  over  Its  facilities:  "The  day.  time 
or  day,  and  length  of  time  of  each  broadcast 
ts  within  the  sole  control  of  the  eompany. 
Tbe  company  reserves  the  right  to  approve 
or  dlsi^iprova  the  selection  of  the  (subject) 
to  be  discussed,  the  penons  participating  in 
ths  broadcast,  and  the  script.  The  company 
has  the  right  ot  oonplet*  and  final  osnsor- 
■hip  of  all  matarlal  bvoadeast.  and  may  ter- 
minate tha  series  of  programs  or  any  par- 
ticular program  at  any  tuns  for  any  raasoa." 
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eral    business    principles 
can  be  expected  to  haya 
tillty  to   economic  or  polltl^l 
consistent  with  their  way  of 
With  this  large  number  of 
air.  however,  the  balancing 
dices,  predilections,  and 
ment  in  one  direction 
other  should  be  expected  to 
balanced  presentation  of 
of  news  and  entertainment. 

But  what  happens  to  the 
have  sought  when  the  broi  _ 
away  their  responsibility  or  . 
untary  understandings  amoo  ; 
to  what  shall  or  shall  not 
air? 

Nearly  600  of  the  900 
stations  are  aOllated  with 
the  4  national  networks, 
together  utilise  95  fercent 
broadcasting   power   of  the 
and  over  53  percent  of  th^r 
easting  time  is  devoted  to 
programs. 

Approximately   40   percent 
revenue  of  the  aflUiated 
the  national  networks.     In 
the  wide  listening  audience 
ated  station  is  able  to  build 
use  of  popular  network 
consequent  increase  in  the 
the  station  as  an  advertlsliig 
suits  In  a  substantial  Increi 
ability  of  nonnetwork  time 
network   affiliation    is   s 
by  the  fact  that  In  1942, 
which  complete  flgtires  are 
income    (before    Federal 
the    average    network-aflUlat4d 
more  than  15  times  the  net 
average  unaffiliated  station. 
that   an   affiliation    contract 
economic  asset  a  station  can 
them    could    not    survive 
affiliation,   and  few  of  them 
without  It.    In  addition  to 
tlon  of  more  than  half  of 
hotirs  of  their  affiliated 
the  networks,  with  this 
life  and  death  in  their  handi , 
tlon  to  influence  strongly,  i 
the  general  program  policies 
station  even  with  respect 
time. 

nou  onmsmcATioir  lo 

But  a  further  examination 
shows  that  the  networlu 
from  being  free  agents.    The; 
upon  their  advertisers. 

The   newspaper   publisher 
pendencs  in  his  news  and 
seeks  it  In  the  maximum  oi 
his  subscribers,  his  want-ad 
multiplicity    of    advertising 
would   not   be   too   happy 
success  of  his  paper  should 
accounts  of  one  or  two  or 
advertisers. 

About  70  percent  of  all 
tlsing   revenue   comes   from 
concerns  and  only  30  percent 
and  regional  advertisers.     In  . 
broadcasting  the  opposite  is 
over  70  percent  of  the  adve 
of   all   broadcasting  stations 
unaffiliated,  came  from 
advertisers.     Broadcasting  Is 
nantiy  an  Instniment  of 
nees  concerns  rather  than  of  _ 
National  network  advertising 
nature,     exclusively     nations 
Moreover,  the  cost,  which 
•25,000  for  s  single  hour  ol 
coverage  .'is  beyond  the  reach 
wealthiest  national  concerns. 

Of  the  hundreds  ot  tho 
concerns  In  this  cotmtry,  o 
reach  the  national  networks 
advertisers  provided  97.2 
tional  networks'  business. 
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One-eighth  of  N.  B.  C's  entire  advertising 
business  came  from  one  advertiser,  and  two 
advertisers  provided  almost  one-foxirth.  Ten 
advertisers  accoimted  for  nearly  60  percent 
of  its  boislness.  One-seventh  of  Blue's  ad- 
vertising came  from  one  advertiser,  and  two 
provided  approximately  one-fourth.  Over  60 
percent  of  its  business  came  from  10  adver- 
tisers. To  a  slightly  less  degree  the  same 
situation  prevails  in  the  case  of  C.  B.  8.  and 
Mutual. 

Concentration  Is  even  greater  with  respect 
to  the  advertising  agencies.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent of  C.  B.  8. '8  business  came  from  10 
agencies,  with  19  agencies  providing  over  80 
percent.  More  than  66  percent  of  Blue's 
business  came  from  10  agencies;  over  90  per- 
cent was  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  23 
agencies.  In  the  case  of  Mutxial,  65  percent 
of  the  business  came  from  10  agencies,  and 
23  agencies  provided  nearly  85  percent  of  the 
business.  Althou^  no  figures  are  available 
for  N.  B.  C,  as  that  network  does  not  publish 
information  showing  the  agencies  with  whlcn 
it  does  business,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Its  advertising  is  less  concentrated. 

That  the  economic- interests  of  bustaaaa 
concerns  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness are  not  dissimilar  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption; their  differences  in  point  of  view 
are  not  likely  to  go  very  much  beyond  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  merits  of  their  respective 
products.  It  Is,  therefore,  even  more  dis- 
turbing when  we  look  at  the  figures  by  In- 
dustries to  find  that  of  the  estimated  total 
billings  of  all  four  national  networks, 
amounting  for  1043  to  $152,000,000,  over  74 
percent  was  concentrated  in  four  industry 
groups.     These  groups  are  as  follows: 

1.  Food,  beverages,  confections, 

26.5   percent. _.  $40,441,486 

2.  Drugs.  20  5  percent 81, 2'>3, 091 

3.  Soaps,  cleansers,  etc.,  14.6  per- 

cent      22.  267,  340 

4.  Tobacco,  12.6  percent 19,070.522 

Thus,  we  move  from  diversification  to  con- 
centration. To  sunmiarlze,  we  start  out  with 
900  Independent  stations;  about  600  of 
these,  together  using  95  percent  of  the  night- 
time-broadcasting power  of  the  entire  coun- 
try, bind  themselves  by  contract  to  4  na- 
tional networks;  the  4  national  networks 
receive  over  74  percent  of  their  revenue  from 
4  national  Industries.  Is  this  our  road  to 
freedom  of  the  air? 

TBX  K.   A.   S.  CODE  IX  nUITCIFU  AND  U*  ACnOIT 

Tbe  operation  of  the  code  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  is  an  illustration 
of  what  may  happen  to  diversification  when 
broadcasting -station  licenses,  or  a  substantial 
number  of  them,  reach  a  common  imder- 
standlng  with  reference  to  program  prac- 
tices and  policies.  The  code  Is  a  voluntary 
one;  unlike  an  affiliation  contract  between 
a  network  and  a  station,  it  has  no  legally 
binding  effect  upon  Its  subscribers.  The 
purpose  of  the  code,  as  stated  In  Its  fore- 
word, is  '"to  formulate  basic  standards"  for 
the  guidance  of  broadcasters  in  dealing  with 
the  social  side  of  broadcasting,  it  lays 
down  some  excellent  principles  with  which 
few  can  find  caiise  for  disagreement,  but  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples sometimes  lead  to  rather  questionable 
results.  To  mention  two  of  them  will  suffice 
here. 

First,  the  code  provides  that  no  time  shall 
be  sold  for  the  presentation  of  public  contro- 
versial issues.  Instead,  as  part  of  their  pub- 
lic duty,  the  broadcasters  shall  bring  such 
discussions  to  their  audiences  without  regard 
to  the  willingness  or  ability  of  an  advocate  of 
a  particular  point  of  view  to  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  advocating  It.  An  exception  is  mad? 
in  case  of  political  broadcasts  and  the  publlc- 
fortim  type  of  programs;  the  latter  may  be 
commercially  sponsored  "when  control  of  the 
fairness  of  the  program  rests  wholly  with  the 
broadcasting  station  or  network." 
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Second,  solicitation  of  memberships  In  or- 
ganizations, whether  on  paid  or  free  time,  is 
dc?med  unacceptable  except  for  charitable 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  "except  where  such  memberships  are  In- 
cidental to  the  rendering  of  commercial 
services  such  as  an  insurance  plan  either  in 
respect  to  casualty,  to  life  or  property." 

As  a  matter  of  first  impression,  both  of 
these  rules  appear  salutary.  When  a  listener 
turns  on  his  radio  for  news  or  entertainment, 
he  does  not  like  to  be  panhandled  for  con- 
tributions or  exhorted  to  Join  organizations. 
Moreover,  the  refusal  to  sell  time  for  con- 
troversial discussions  should  promote  a  bet- 
ter-balanced presentation  of  points  of  view — 
provided  that  this  refusal  is  applied  with 
complete  Impartiality  to  all  groups  and 
points  of  view,  and  provided  that  time  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  and  quality  Is  kept  free 
for  a  well-rounded  discussion  by  competent 
spokesmen  of  all  responsible  points  of  view. 

Tbe  operation  of  these  two  rules  is  not.  un- 
fortunately, so  simple  or  so  impartial  as  their 
wording.  First  of  all.  there  Is  the  necessity  of 
deciding  the  very  controversial  question  as  to 
what  subjects  are  controversial.  The  N.  A.  B. 
code  manual,  issued  by  the  N.  A.  B.  code  com- 
pliance committee,  offers  Its  guidance  in 
meeting  this  problem.  "Discussion  (or  dra- 
matizitlon)  of  labor  problems  on  the  air," 
it  says,  "is  almost  always  of  a  controversial 
nature.  Even  the  so-called  fact.^  about 
labor,  such  as  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  audited  membership  figures,  are 
usually  challenged."  A  complex  problem  is 
thus  solved  very  simply  by  holding  that  labor 
unions  are  controversial  per  se.  Labor  imlons 
being  controversial  per  se,  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that  any  program  paid  for  by  a  labor 
union  is  likewise  controversial  per  se,  and 
hence  In  violation  of  the  code.  Even  a 
broadcast  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  a  network  president, 
becomes  controversial  if  a  labor  imlon  pays 
lor  It. 

The  cede  manual  finds  nothing  contro- 
Terslal.  however,  whether  in  the  realm  of 
fact  or  opinion,  about  business  problems. 
Hence  the  remarks  of  a  commentator  spon- 
sored by  a  business  concern  become  purged 
of  controverslallty  by  virtue  of  such  sponsor- 
ship, even  though  he  may  be  expressing  his 
opinion  (an  opinion  which  his  sponsor  may, 
by  happy  coincidence,  often  share)  on  such 
subjects  as  rationing,  price  control,  taxation, 
international  affairs — or  even  labor  problems. 
There  was  nothing  controversial  about  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Cameron  when  he  was 
sponsored  by  Ford  Motor  Co.  Yet  the  sym- 
phony program  which  was  Interrupted  by  his 
5-minute  homily  would  have  Immediately  be- 
come controversial  if  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

According  to  the  same  network  president, 
the  function  of  radio  is  to  sell  goods  and 
services.    As  he  put  it: 

"We  are  selling  time  for  one  specific  reason, 
find  that  is  to  sell  goods  manufactiu*d  by 
American  manufacturers,  to  the  public." 

If  an  idea  happens  to  be  thrown  in  for 
good  measure,  along  with  the  merchandise- 
selling  Job.  that,  of  course,  is  all  right.  More- 
over. It  is  all  right  to  sell  time  to  a  sponsor 
In  order  that  he  may  sell  his  goodwill,  either 
In  connection  with  or  apart  from  the  sale  of 
goods,  provided  the  sponsor  is  in  the  business 
of  selling  goods.  For  example,  the  subject  of 
monopolies  and  cartels  would  seem  to. the 
uninitiated  to  lie  within  the  realm  of  public 
controversy.  But  apparently  no  controversy 
Is  raised  when  the  announcer  for  a  manu- 
facturing concern  which  Is  lielng  sued  for 
violating  the  antitrust  laws  departs  from  his 
customary  advertising  spiel  and  sets  his 
listeners  right  by  explaining  the  benefits  the 
public  has  received  from  the  manufacturer's 
agreement  with  foreign  business  concerns. 
In  addition,  a  manufacturing  concern  which 
has  nothing  to  sell  to  the  public  because  It  U 


engaged  exclusively  In  the  manufacture  of 
airplanes  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  may  buy 
time  to  incur  goodwill  and  tell  the  public 
how  It  is  helping  to  win  the  war  by  making 
excellent  airplanes.  A  union  representing 
the  employees  who  work  for  the  same  manu- 
facturer, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  buy  time 
to  incur  goodwill  and  tell  the  public  how 
its  members  are  helping  to  win  the  war  by 
making  the  same  airplanes,  for  that  wotlld 
be  controversial. 

Mutual  Insurance  companies,  although 
membership  organizations,  are  exempt  from 
the  ban  against  the  use  of  radio  lor  the 
solicitation  of  memberships,  because  their 
memberships  are  "incidental  to  the  render- 
ing of  conunerclal  services."  Yet  a  consum- 
er's cooperative  whose  memberships  are  inci- 
dental to  the  sale  of  goods  or  the  rendering 
of  services  Is  In  an  entirely  different  category 
and,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  would 
be  denied  all  access  to  the  air.  whether  on 
free  or  sponsored  time.  As  a  result  of  com- 
plaints made  by  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  United  States  of  America  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  which  resulted  in  some  very  strong 
protests  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  N.  A.  B. 
Code  Committee  has  now  devised  a  formula 
under  which  consumers'  cooperatives  may 
buy  time  provided  they  carefully  avoid  say- 
ing anything  critical  about  any  other  system 
of  distribution. 

The  N.  A.  B.  code  manual,  in  further  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  labor  unions  and  con- 
troversial Issues,  warns  N.  A.  B.  members: 

"The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  employers,  as  a  rule,  won't  dis- 
cuss their  labor  problems  on  the  air  and  are 
Inclined  to  frown  on  those  stations,  especially 
In  smaller  communities,  which  open  their 
facilities  to  labor  unions." 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  employers,  who  may  also  hap- 
pen to  be  advertisers,  has  little  bearing  on 
the  amount  of  free  time  made  available  to 
labor  unions  for  the  dUcusslon  of  their  prob- 
lems or  with  the  policy  against  the  sale  of 
time  for  such  purposes.  It  is  also  possible 
that  the  attitude  of  the  large  advertisers  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  relating  to 
consumers'  cooperatives.  But  I  think  we  are 
warranted  in  leaving  the  burden  of  proof 
where  It  logically  falls. 

The  N.  A.  B.  code,  as  pointed  out  above,  Is 
voluntary  and  without  legally  binding  effect. 
But  the  disapproval  of  one's  business  asso- 
ciates can  be  unpleasant,  and  the  only  ethical 
alternative  to  compliance  with  the  rules  of 
an  association  is  to  get  out.  There  is,  fur- 
thermore, more  than  one  way  of  skinning 
a  cat.  Another  way  was  pointed  out  by  a 
past  chairman  of  the  N.  A.  B.  code  commit- 
tee, who  testlfled  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  last  year: 

"There  are  powerful  committees  In  the 
various  communities  that  will  Implement  the 
removal  from  the  air  of  such  'negative  broad- 
casters.' They  will  bring  such  influence  to 
bear  that  such  broadcasters  will  naturally 
feel  they  will  have  to  go  off  the  air  unless 
they  do  something  to  remedy  the  situation. 
When  such  Influence  Is  brought  to  bear  upon 
stations  that  are  guilty  thsy  will  not  be  able 
to  operate,  because  they  certainly  cannot 
operate  without  funds." 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  the  N.  A.  B. 
a  few  flgures  with  reference  to  that  organiza- 
tion may  be  Interesting.  The  total  N.  A.  B. 
membership  dues  for  1943  amounted  to 
$345,110.  Of  this  amount.  $50,400  was  con- 
tributed by  C.  B.  S.  and  $41,700  by  N.  B.  C. 
Stations  affiliated  with  these  two  networks 
contributed  $152,280.  Thus,  these  two  net- 
works and  their  affiliated  sUtlons  provided 
over  two-thirds  of  the  entire  dues  of  N.  A.  B. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  N.  B.  C.  and 
C.  B.  S.  do  not  exercise  an  influence  on 
N.  A.  B.  policies  at  least  commensurate  with 
their  contributions.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  And  one  Important  instance 
In  which  ths  N.  A.  B.  has  adopted  any  poUcy 


inconsistent  with  the  policies  and  interests 
of  these  two  networks. 

tmsoLo  Totm — a  mduci 

The  N.  A.  B.  code  requirement  that  contro- 
versial issues  shall  l>e  discussed  on  the  air 
only  during  unsold  time  asstunes  that  suffi- 
cient unsold  time  is  available  for  the  purpoaa. 
This  asstujption.  txnXortiuiately,  no  longar 
holds  true. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  broadcasting 
stations  as  an  advertising  medium  has  meant 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
unsold  time  available  for  public-service  pro- 
grams. After  all.  broadcasters  are  in  busi- 
ness to  make  money,  and  they  make  money 
by  selling  time.  So  far  as  the  national  net- 
works are  concerned,  we  have  Just  about 
arrived  at  the  point  where  there  Is  "sUndlng 
room  only"  on  the  air.  In  1943.  such  out- 
standing public-service  programs  as  Wake 
Up,  America!  and  Adventures  In  Science  were 
dropped  from  the  networks  in  favor  of  com- 
mercially sponsored  progrsms;'  in  addition, 
the  networks  were  seeking  commercial  spon- 
sors for  other  programu  of  the  round-table 
and  town-meeting  type.  Since  then,  the 
pressure  of  commercial  advertising  has  in- 
creased still  more.  For  the  first  2  months 
of  1944.  according  to  Variety,  the  estimated 
time  sales  of  the  four  national  networks  In- 
creased 40  percent  over  the  comparable 
months  in  1943;  thus,  the  "standing  room 
only"  sign  may  soon  be  replaced  by  waiting 
in  the  foyer. 

The  squeeze  on  public-service  programs  is 
particularly  acute  during  the  evening  hours 
from  7  to  11  p.  m..  when  the  largest  audiences 
are  available.  An  examination  of  the  network 
programs  for  a  recent  week  shows  that  of  the 
28  hours  between  7  p.  m.  and  lip.  m..  C.  B.  S. 
had  commercial  sponsors  for  all  except  1  hour 
and  45  minutes,  while  N.  B.  C.  had  commercial 
sponsors  for  all  except  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  there  Is  no  assurance  that  even  these  few 
remaining  hours  will  not  soon  be  sold.  Blue 
and  Mutual  are  not  as  yet  In  quite  so  pros- 
perous a  situation.  Blue  had  6  hours  still  un- 
sold. Mutual  141/3  hoiirs.  Blue's  estimated 
gross  time  sales  for  the  first  2  months  of 
1044,  however,  increased  45  percent  over  the 
first  2  montiis  of  1943,  whereas  Mutual's  In- 
creased 82  percent.  Neither  of  them  should 
be  very  long  In  catching  up  with  the  proces- 
sion. 

The  only  barriers  to  the  complete  occupa- 
tion of  tbe  air  by  advertisers,  and  the  conse- 
quent total  ellmliution  of  public-service  pro- 
grams, are  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  tha 
broadcasters  and  networks  themselves — some- 
what fortified,  perhaps,  by  the  complaints  of 
their  listeners — and  the  public-Interest  pro- 
vision of  the  Communications  Act,  which  the 
networks  and  the  N.  A.  B.  are  so  earnestly  urg- 
ing Congress  to  narrow. 


•  In  a  letter  to  C.  B.  S.  protesting  the  drop- 
ping of  this  program.  Prof.  Harlow  Shapley, 
the  eminent  astronomer,  wrote: 

"I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  you  rather  un- 
happily that  I  am  deeply  conscioiu  that  cer- 
tain Btistalning  programs  of  an  educational 
sort  will  fail  to  return  to  the  air  after  the 
Interruption  from  September  through  No- 
vember. 

"I  wonder  if  times  are  changing  for  tha 
better,  and  if  our  national  needs  are  being 
adequately  served  by  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies, when  educational  prcgrams  are  sae- 
rlflced  to  the  commercialism  of  the  moment. 
I  wonder  If  the  broadcasting  companies  are 
making  Important  friendships  among  tha 
stockholders  to  compensate  for  the  friend- 
ships they  are  losing  in  the  educational 
world  *  *  *.  When  I  speak  about  this 
matter  to  friends  either  here  in  Cambridge 
or  in  Washington,  they  rub  their  eyes  and 
try  to  figure  it  out.  And  they  ask  about 
some  of  the  other  siutalnlng  programs,  and 
they  inquire  what  is  to  be  done." 
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even  tt  wt  ilXRiId  aanixne  that  tdTertlsers 
•re  conccriMd  only  with  the  m1«  of  their 
goods  and  net  with  the  sale  ot  their  Ideas, 
what  wUl  be  the  effect  on  our  thinking,  on 
our  very  culture,  If  we  receive  our  Infonna- 
tlOQ  HMt  kteaa  ••  •  mere  byproduct  of  the 
•dfVrtMag  boitaWM?  Can  we  be  as  serloui 
M  w«  should  about  this  war  when  the  new* 
•bout  tt  coBiaB  to  us  by  the  courtesy  of  a  lax- 
ative or  hair  tonic?  WUl  we  rise  to  the  cbal- 
leaf*  at  the  tremendous  post-war  problems 
tadag  us,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
ttm  diseuaslon  of  these  problems  Is  associated 
In  our  minds  with  the  merits  of  a  particular 
brand  ot  dgars  or  gitsollne?  Can  our  deep- 
est — oUena  about  our  country  and  the 
thinfi  tt  stands  fcr  remain  unimpaired  In 
the  faee  of  a  constant  identification  of  patrl- 
ottan  with  the  pxirchase  ot  a  particular  brand 
of  merchandise? 

Tus  aoAT  orau,  aooit  to  Aovzmsxaa 

Advertlalag  concentration  limits  diversity 
even  In  the  field  of  entertainment.  An  lllxis- 
tratlon  Is  the  "soap  opera."  about  which  we 
have  recently  heard  a  great  deal. 

Soap  operas,  of  course,  are  not  operas; 
iMlther  are  they  devoted  solely  to  the  sale  of 
They  may  be  uaad  equally  well  as  a 
i  ot  selling  breakfast  foods.  "A  contlnu- 
InC  serial  in  dramatic  form  in  which  an  un- 
dantandlng  of  today's  episode  Is  dependent 
upon  previous  listening" — so  runs  the  defini- 
tion. No  good  purpose  would  be  served  here 
In  a  djscusslon  of  their  vices  or  virtues.  In 
hearings  before  the  senate  Committee  on  In- 
tantate  Commerce  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tkmal  Broadcasting  Co.  defended  them  as 
good,  healthy  entertainment,  presenting  In 
sqpport  of  his  contention  extracts  from  a  re- 
port prepared  at  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
request  by  a  committee  of  experts  consisting 
of  an  eminent  neurologist,  a  well-known  psf- 
chiatrtst.  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  report 
found  that — 

"They  (soap  operas)  seem  to  fUl  a  real  de- 
mand for  a  public  of  considerable  bIm  and 
their  shortcomings  ara  heavily  outweighed  by 
their  virtues  " 

On  the  other  hand,  another  eminent  psy- 
chiatrist whose  views  were  likewise  included 
In  the  record  of  the  Senate  hearings,  sUted 
that— 

"The  suthors  have  screened  the  emotional 
•ewers,  drained  the  emotional  swamps  for 
much  ot  their  material."  and  that  "to  use 
tne  henrtB  and  minds  of  millions  of  women 
without  TCgard  to  their  mental  or  emotional 
to  sell  any  product  U  little  short  of 
in  a  nation  at  war." 
TtM  r— aw  may  either  take  his  choice  be- 
tween these  poinU  of  view  or  listen  to  the 
soap  operas  &im1  reach  his  own  conclusion. 
The  only  question  preaented  here  Is  whether 
or  not  they  take  up  too  much  precious  broad- 
casting time,  a  portion  of  which,  at  least, 
might  well  be  devoted  to  other  types  of  pro- 
grams. 

In  January  1940  there  were  a  total  of 
flfty-nlne  and  a  half  daytime  hours  of  com- 
mercially sponsored  time  between  10  a.  m. 
and  6  p.  m..-  Monday  through  Friday,  on  the 
"four  national  networks.  Of  these  flfty-nine 
and  a  half  hours,  55  were  devoted  to  soap 
By  April  1B41  soap-opera  time  had 
to  an  aU-tlme  high  of  04  hours  per 
then,  although  the  amount  of 
to  soap  operas  has  iJecllned.  It 
from  48  to  SO  hours  per  week.  It 
!•  no  wonder  that  a  poU  of  housewives  showed 
that  96  thought  there  were  too  many  soap 
eperaa  for  every  one  who  thought  there  were 
too  few.  Fifty  soap-opera  hours  per  week — 
which  means  40  soap  operas  per  day — ta  a 
preuy  staahle  doee. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  housewlvea 
thenuelve*.  the  loyalty  of  the  two  biggeet 
national  networfc*  to  the  eoap-opera  type  of 
peosram  ta  dlAeult  to  explain.  The  net- 
rks  have  mam  very  eiceUent  programing 
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talent  on  their  staffs;  It  w(luld 
they  were  primarily  oc 
rather  than  with  adverttsen 
devote  so  overwhelming  a 
daytime  broadcasting  to  o 
of  program,  however  good 
slbly  the  explanation  lies 
million  dollars  of  billings 
soap  Industries,  the  chief 
opera  programs.    The 
type  of  program  which 
tlvely  narrow  audience  car 
plained  on  the  theory  that 
audience  which  can  be  reached 
and  in  a  concentrated  way 
buyers  than  a  wider  audlelice 
message  in  a  less  concentrated 
all.  It  Is  hard  for  the  addict 
the  radio  on  Wednesday  wlfcn 
stallment  left  the  heroine 
the  btirnlnc  house. 


seem  that  if 
1  with  listeners 
they  would  not 
pfjportion  of  their 
partlcvilar  tjrpe 
might  be.     Pos- 
n  the  sixty-odd 
o  the  food  and 
ifponsors  of  soap- 
loyalty  to  a 
to  a  compara- 
perhaps  be  ex- 
limlted  listening 
repeatedly 
vUl  provide  more 
that  gets  its 
dosage.    After 
keep  away  from 
Tuesday's  In- 
i^ciirely  locked  in 
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wnx  ns  crvs  vs  oux 
By  many  advocates  of  a 
suggeeted  that  all  of  our 
verslty  In  broadcasting  are 
of  solution  by  the  scientlsik 
that  with  the  expansion  ir 
quency  modulation   (FM) 
the  war  and  the  developmjent 
quencies  for  television  and 
Ing  uses,  there  will  be  pleifty 
the  air  for  all  kinds  of 
everyone  with  a  worth-wh$e 
channels  set  aside  for  FM 
vide   room  for  many  more 
tions  than  the  total  number- 
operate  in  the  standard 

In  short,  the  scientists 
now  offering  us  a  renewed 
other   chance   of    deciding 
broadcasting  shall  become 
Ity  of  public  service  it 
tended  to  be  or  whether  it 
present  trend  of  becoming 
effective    commercial 
After  the   war.   when  radic 
comes  freely  available 
off  with  an  almost  clean  sla 
FM  broadcasting. 

But  the  mere  opporttml^ 
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on  the  basis  of  their  qxialtflcations  and  their 
showing  that  they  will  serve  the  public  in- 
terest better  than  competing  applicants. 

In  thinking  of  radio,  we  are  too  much 
Inclined  to  think  In  terms  of  what  radio  can 
bring  to  the  people — a  one-way  pipe  line  of 
news,  ideas,  and  entertainment — and  too 
little  in  terms  of  its  value  as  an  outlet 
through  which  the  pecple  may  express  them- 
selves. Democracy  thrives  more  on  participa- 
tion at  its  base  than  upon  instruction  fiom 
the  top.  FM,  and  particxilarly  educational 
FM.  offers  an  opportunity  for  community 
participation.  Round-table  discussion  of 
local  problems  by  local  people,  and  town 
meetings  In  which  local  people  participate, 
may  be  as  exciting  and  as  Important  as  slm« 
liar  types  of  programs  on  national  and  in> 
ternational  affairs  participated  in  by  author- 
ities of  national  or  international  repuutlon. 
Moreover,  while  programs  by  the  local  music 
society,  the  college  department  cf  music,  the 
policemen's  band,  or  the  local  little  theater 
may  not  reach  the  technical  perfection  of 
similar  performances  by  a  national  symphony 
orchestra  or  Hollywood  professionals,  they 
bring  to  the  community  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion and  an  awareness  of  cultural  values  that 
can  never  be  piped  in  from  studios  in  New 
York  or  Hollywood. 

The  world  is  now  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
crisis,  greater  than  any  that  has  heretofore 
occurred  in  Its  history.  Following  the  war. 
when  tremendous  economic,  political,  and 
cultural  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made, 
the  pattern  of  the  future  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  make  these  adjustments  in  the 
right  way.  In  this  country,  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  democracy.  If  the  pat- 
tern of  the  future  is  to  be  a  democratic  pat- 
tern, it  cannot  be  Imposed  from  the  top;  It 
must  be  based  upon  the  desires,  beliefs,  and 
feelings  of  the  people  themselves.  Democracy 
can  function  only  In  an  atmosphere  of  full 
Information  and  fiank  discussion.  In  de- 
termining the  course  of  the  future,  radio  can 
play  iu  part  for  good  or  evil,  depending  upon 
whether  it  is  the  voice  of  the  few  or  an  out- 
let for  full  information  and  free  expression. 
88  uncurbed  by  commercial  as  by  political 
restraints. 


Congress  Mast  Pat  Its  Own  Hoose  in 
Order — Outstanding  Statement  by  Rep- 
rescntatiTe  Jerry  Voorlus,  of  California, 
Before  the  Rules  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day I  appeared  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  urge  a  favorable  report  on  the 
so-called  Maloney-Monroney  resolution 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Ma- 
LONBY  and  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive MoNRONEY,  of  Oklahoma. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  resolution  unan- 
imously passed  the  Senate.  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  is  to  provide  for  an  in- 
vestigation by  a  joint  committee  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  organization  in 
both  Houses,  including  personnel. 

After  making  a  statement  I  listened 
to  Representative  Dirksen,  of  Illinois, 
and  Representative  Vocrhis  cf  Califor- 
nia. I  was  so  impressed  by  Mr.  Vocrhis' 
views  that  I  feel  they  should  be  given 
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wide  publicity.  Regardless  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  always  agree  with  him.  I  do 
not  know  a  Member  who  is  not  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Voorhis.  This 
sible  Representative  has  made  a  very 
outstanding  contribution  in  connection 
with  the  much-needed  reorganization 
of  the  House.  Under  permission  granted 
me,  I  include  his  statement  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  VoosHis  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  the  question  now  before  this 
romn>*ttee,  the  broad  question.  Is  a  question 
which  when  history  is  written  will  be  ranked 
In  importance  with  some  of  the  very  highest 
points  of  governmental  action  In  aU  the 
history  of  our  country. 

As  Mr.  DniKSEN  has  already  suggested,  the 
Job  of  government  toda^  is  tremendously 
mori  complex,  tremendously  more  difficult 
than  It  was  even  30  or  40  years  ago.  That 
Is  because  of  the  tempo  of  life.  It  is  because 
of  the  complete  Interdependence  of  each 
group  of  people  In  our  Nation  upon  other 
people,  the  fact  that  the  whole  fate  of  mU- 
llons  of  people  may  depend  upon  an  event 
over  which  they  have  no  control  and  which 
might  bnppcn  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
home  communities.  Under  these  clrctim- 
stances  the  weight  upon  government  be- 
comes tremendous. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that 
In  every  nation  of  the  world  where  democratic 
government  and  with  It  Individual  liberty 
have  been  lost,  those  things  have  been  lost 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  national  legis- 
lature In  that  nation  declined  In  prestige 
and  In  Its  ability  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  the  country  faced.  For  one  reason  or 
another  the  national  legislature  was  not  do- 
ing the  kind  of  Job  that  a  national  legisla- 
ture ought  to  do. 

What  Is  that  Job?  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  to  be  the  source  of  legislation  and  of  law, 
to  be  the  body  which  conceives  legislation, 
not  without  help.  It  is  true,  not  without 
suggestion  from  the  executive  department 
or  from  other  sources,  or  from  the  people,  or 
from  pressure  groups,  if  you  will,  but  the 
source  of  legislation  none  the  less  so  that 
legislation  when  passed  by  that  legislature 
bears  indelibly  the  stamp  of  the  collective 
action  of  that  legislature  upon  It. 

In  the  second  place,  the  function  of  a 
national  legislature  Is  to  see  that  the  laws 
It  passes  are  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
Its  own  intent. 

In  the  third  place,  as  that  national  legis- 
lature faces  the  problems  of  modern  govern- 
ment. It  Is  Inevitable  that  it  must  make  cer- 
tain grants  of  power  to  the  Executive,  but 
as  it  does  so  it  has  one  primary  duty  to  lU 
own  constitutional  position  and  to  constitu- 
tional government.  That  duty  Is  to  see  to 
It  that  those  grants  of  power  are  guarded  so 
that  it  may  never  be  In  doubt  that  the  only 
sources  of  Executive  power  that  can  possibly 
be  valid  are,  one;  the  Constitution  of  the 
Nation  Itself,  and.  two,  a  specific  grant  of 
power  by  the  Congress  or  the  National  Legis- 
lature. 

There  Is  not  any  source  from  which  the 
Executive  can  properly  derive  power  except 
those  sources.  What  shall  we  do  about  It? 
What  is  our  problem?  What  shall  we  try 
to  do?  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  need  doing. 

In  connection  with  that  I  want  to  say  that 
X  Introduced  a  bill  along  with  Mr.  SMrrH  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  I  want  to  say  as  a 
member  of  the  Smith  committee  that  al- 
though I  do  have  some  fear  that  If  the  Mon- 
roney-Maloney  resolution  Is  enacted  there 
may  be  a  tendency  not  to  consider  at  this 
time  the  proposal  that  we  have  In  our  bill, 
nonetheless  I  want  to  say  very  flatly  that  I 
do  think  the  first  Job  of  this  committee  U 
to  report  out  the  Monroney-Maloney  reso- 
lution and  have  the  House  pas-;  it. 


I  say  that  because  after  all  it  was  Included 
as  a  fourth  portion  of  the  bill  that  we  intro- 
duced and  therefore,  obviotisly.  vre  did  cot 
regard  that  proposal  in  any  way  In  conflict 
with  the  other  paru  cf  our  bUL  I  do  not  so 
regard  It  now.  I  am  qwaktng  for  myself,  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  re- 
port out  that  resolution  because  I  think  even 
though  the  other  portions  of  our  bill  were 
enacted  there  will  stiU  be  need  for  this  study 
becaxise  there  are  a  great  many  facts  to  this 
problem,  some  of  which  have  been  discussed 
here  this  morning,  which  we  would  be  tbe 
first  to  say  our  bill  does  not  cover. 

Beyond  that,  however.  I  want  to  say  this. 
and  at  this  point  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
other  witnesses.  For  it  seems  to  me  there 
are  at  least  two  thmgs  upon  which  there  need 
be  no  disagreement  or  delay  of  action.  There 
are  two  things  concerning  which  I  believe 
thorough  committee  hearings  if  held  now. 
could  de%elop  a  sufficiently  valid  answer  so 
that  we  need  not  wait  for  a  report  of  thU 
committee  before  taking  action.  What  are 
those  two  things? 

The  first  of  them  Is  the  absolute  necessity 
for  Congress  to  have  complete,  expert  factual 
sources  of  Information.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  Just  the  Information  we  get  because 
we  ask  Tor  it.  I  mean  a  staff  of  people  on 
the  pay  roll  of  Congress  and  re^xmsible  to 
nobody  but  Congress  who  wUl  not  only  get 
Information  that  Congress  requests  but  who 
will  anticipate  the  course  of  necessary  legis- 
lative action  and  be  prepared  ahead  of  time 
to  testify  before  committees  with  that  infor- 
mation. Just  the  same  as  representatives  of 
government  departments  are  prepared  to 
testify,  and  who  wUl  be  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  the  research  staff  of  tht  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  thinlr  anybody 
will  question  that  we  have  to  have  that. 

I  would  expect  In  the  course  of  time  that 
certain  people  from  the  staff  would  be  work- 
ing in  certain  fields  and  would  ineviubly  be 
attached  to  certain  specific  committees  and 
be,  as  It  were,  those  committee's  experts. 

The  one  question  In  this  field  that  I  think 
Is  a  very  valid  question  has  already  been 
raised  by  Mr.  Dhiksen.  Our  bill  proposed  to 
set  up  a  new  legislative  staff  service  for  the 
Congress,  and  says  that  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  in  the  Library  shall  cooperate 
with  it.  I  expect  that  if  that  proposal  were 
successful.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  would  be  virtually 
swallowed  by  this  other  staff.  But  I  do  think 
that  the  committee  ought  to  hear  at  least  Dr. 
Gr^th  from  the  Library  before  It  acts  on 
this  matter.  For  I  em  not  certain  In  my 
own  mind  but  that  the  more  orderly  proce- 
dure would  be  to  build  up  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  which  Is  already  in  exist- 
ence, which  Is  entirely  removed  from  any 
political  Influences  at  all,  which  does  a  splen- 
did Job.  in  my  Judgment,  within  the  limits  of 
the  appropriations.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
that  a  better  approach,  a  more  ready  ap- 
proach, a  simpler  approach,  would  be  to 
raise  our  sights  about  1.000  percent  on  what 
this  Legislative  Reference  Service  ought  to 
be  doing  and  could  do  If  we  equipped  and 
staffed  It  for  this  great  task. 

I  think  that  you  ought  to  consider  that 
one  question  if  you  are  going  to  pass  a  biU. 

Another  part  of  this  same  question  of  inde- 
pendent and  complete  factual  Information  is 
the  one  about  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Our  bill  proposes  a  Joint  committee  to  do 
that  Job  with  members  from  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees.  I  ata 
not  going  to  discuss  the  Joint-committee 
question.  It  has  been  discussed  a  good  deal. 
But  I  am  going  to  suggest  this:  If  we  are 
going  to  do  an  adequate  Job  of  havli^  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Congress 
equipped  and  armed  with  Independent  fac- 
tual information  about  the  expenditures  of 
funds  that  Congress, has  appropriated,  some- 
body some  place  is  going  to  have  to  devote 
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the  executive  dcpaitiMnta.  R  wofOM  be  a 
miracle  If  that  were  not  true,  no  matter  who 
was  In  office.  e^peciaUy  In  an  admtnMtmtSon 
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form. I  believe  such  a 
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where  greater  cAdency  would  be 
I  would  expect  that  menbers  devoting  i 
selves  to  the  directirtg  ot  an  invesUgatltm  of 
that  sort,  which  I  think  should  be  con- 
tinuous, might  weU  get  off  cf  otbar  suboosn- 
mltteee  and  devote  tbalr  enttre  time  to 
bringing  the  AppropriattoBi  Onmilttee.  as  a 
OMinber  thereof,  the  results  of  such  inde- 
pendent investigation.  So  I  sm  not  a  bit 
sure  there  Is  not  a  great  desl  of  merit  in 
the  proposal  that  vre  have  here. 

Without  theee  independent  sourcee  ot 
complete  facttial  Information  the  Congreas 
wUl  find  it  impoeaible  to  do  Its  fundamental 
Job  which  is  to  develop  continuously 
ciently  constructive  and  complete  Ic 
prcgram  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  one  fundamental 
reaaon  there  are  pe<^e  In  this  Nation  who 
identify  executive  action  with  progreaa  and 
congressional  action  mwely  with  tbe  block- 
ing of  action,  saying  "No."  The  reaaon  tbat 
Ls  true  Is  primarily  in  my  Judgment,  becanae 
the  Congress  has  not  seen  this  one  important 
fact,  that  under  the  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment, when  an  executive  proposal  la  re- 
fused by'the  Congreas.  the  Congrees  Immedi- 
ately must  assiune  the  responsibility  for 
p'-ttlng  its  own  constructive  propoeal  In  tbe 
place  of  that  executive  proposal.  Our  Oof- 
emment  does  not  work  like  the  BrlUab 
Government.  In  Britain,  when  that  happena. 
the  ministry  falls  snd  there  is  an  election, 
but  in  our  Government  if  Congress  nrgatM 
an  executive  prop'isal  for  the  meeting  ot  a 
certain  problem,  the  responsibility  for  find- 
ing an  answer  to  the  problem  Immediately 
passea  to  Capitol  Hill.  I  think  that  we  have 
to  see  that.  I  thin:c  the  chief  poeltton  of  the 
Congress  in  the  Government  of  America  and 
before  the  American  people's  eyes  will  depend 
upon  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  Con- 
gress is  able,  on  its  own  motion  and  by  Its 
own  legislative  action,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

The  second  point  on  which  1  believe  we 
could  take  action  now  relates  to  the  problem 
of  delegation  of  power  and  grants  of  jxjwer. 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  whenever  a  na- 
tional legislature  has  declined  in  its  position 
In  the  government,  or  has  lost  Its  equal  po- 
sition in  government,  from  that  time  on  the 
basic  freedoms  of  the  nation  have  been  Im- 
periled, and  I  think  the  reason  U  quite 
obvious.  For  In  the  absence  of  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  national  legislature.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  national  legislature  holding  on 
to  grants  of  power  and  seeing  to  it  that  those 
grants  of  power  are  not  abused,  but  are 
made  sufficiently  specific  so  the  legislattire 
knows  exactly  what  Is  happening.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  that  type  of  action  the  executive 
departments  will  be  making  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  have  the  force  of  law  Itself,  and 
becoming  therefore  not  only  a  law-enforcinff 
body  but  a  law-making  body  as  well. 

Now,  then,  I  do  not  need  to  go  Into  a  lot 
of  lurid  phrases  about  what  that  situation 
is.  That  situation  means  the  concentration 
of  government  power  in  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  not  democratic  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  a  threat  to  the  baaic  liberties 
of  the  people. 

I  think  there  need  be  no  difference  cf  cpln- 
lon  that  we  havs  got  to  do  something  in  this 
field,  and  I  think  tbat  tbe  key  to  it  baa 
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atofdy  been  ragsfvted  here  today.  Here  tt 
Is.  Wbcn  Congreae  peaaee  •  lew  the  Job  ot 
le  not  complete.  When  Oongrwe 
1  a  law  It  remains  for  Congreee  to  aee  to 
It  that  that  law  la  carried  out  In  aeoordaxwe 
with  the  Intent  of  ODogreee  when  it  waa 
and  If  It  be  a  law  In  which  grante  o< 
are  included,  aa  In  many  Inataneea  It 
will  undoubtedly  be,  then  It  le  neceaaary  that 
the  Concreca  have  machinery  whereby  It  can 
kaap  check  tqmn  whether  or  not  those  granta 
of  power  are  abuaed  or  exceeded,  and  whether 
the  exerciae  of  axich  ruJe-maklng  power  aa  ia 
granted  to  an  executive  agency  ia  exerdaed 
within  the  llmlu  preecribed  by  the  Con- 
greea  or  not. 

or  eouree.  the  first  problem  la  for  Con- 
gHM  to  preacrlbe  the  llmlta.  Judge  SMira 
iMa.already  suggeated  only  a  few  moments 
aco  that  aomettmea  Congreae  does  not  pre- 
scribe the  llmlta.  It  makes  broad,  generai- 
Ixed  granu  of  power.  Sometlmee,  I  aup- 
pose,  eren  that  may  be  neceaaary.  but  If  it 
li  nacaaaary  ever  then  the  ezerelee  of  that 
gnnt  of  power  should  be  observed  over  a 
pvlod  of  time  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
Moment  more  specific  legislation  In  that  field 
ahould  be  enacted.  But  such  corrective  ac- 
tion la  only  going  to  be  possible  If  we  have 
KMtie  kind  of  congreaa tonal  machinery  re- 
viewing the  action  of  the  executive  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  know  I  am 
Twy  far  from  having  any  hostility  toward 
any  executive  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  would  like  to  see  Congress  get  away- 
frr>m  special  committees  that  are  set  up  be- 
cause we  get  angry  at  somebody.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  Is  a  continuing  relationship 
^f»mu  tha  Ictlalatlve  and  the  executive 
WUHabj  we  will  not  wait  until  we  think  some 
department  or  agency  is  all  wrong  and  then 
set  up  a  committee  to  find  out  how  bad  it  is, 
but  whereby  from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month  the  Congress  will  have  Its  means  of 
keeping  In  touch  with  the  Executive,  and 
Jiut  aa  soon  as  It  feels  that  a  law  is  not  being 
administered  in  accordance  with  congres- 
alOBAl  Intent,  a  bill  can  be  brought  In  to 
•■Mnd  the  basic  act  to  prevent  that  from 
happening. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ur.  Chairman,  there 
VtU  be  found  times  when  an  executive 
■C«Dcy  U  set  up  and  Congress  has  put  In  the 
h«glnnlng  of  the  blU  that  such  an  agency  U 
wcated  for  the  purpose  of  solving  a  certain 
prohlem  when  we  may  not  have  equipped 
that  agency  with  the  necesaary  tools  to  solve 
that  t»oblem.  and  It  may  be  necessary  for 
Ooagreaa  to  specifically  empower  that  agency 
to  do  things  which  it  was  not  originally  em- 
powered to  do.  In  any  case,  the  thing  that 
we  must  have — and  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  much  disagreement  about  this — is  the 
sswunptliiii  of  a  new  function  on  the  part 
of  Cooffreaa.  namely,  the  function  of  con- 
tinuously reviewing  the  actions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  to  see  to  it  that  the  law  U 
CMitsd  out  in  accordance  with  congressional 
iBtmt. 

How  la  that  to  be  done?  The  blU  intro- 
by  Judge  Smtth  as  chairman  of  the 
ilttee.  and  myaelf.  proposes  that  there 
be  a  Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate that  will  perform  this  function,  jntlnu- 
oualy.  as  a  regular  part  of  the  congreeelonai 
aaa^lnery.  and  will  make  regular  reports  to 
and  will  have  the  power  to  reoom- 
ISftlRlitlon  for  the  correction  of  any 
I  of  thia  sort.  That  committee  would 
bavs  a  tremsnaous  job.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Aa  I  aald  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee when  we  dlaeuaeed  this  matter,  I  am 
not  sure  it  may  not  be  too  big  a  Job.  Z  am 
not  sure  that  they  eoold  do  the  job. 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  for 
me  to  call  attention  of  the  committee  to  my 
own  resolution.  Hotae  Reaotatten  60,  which  I 
introduced  in  January  of  last  year,  which 
to  do  ths  same  Job  precisely  except 
It  prcposea  ths  Job  shall  be  done  by  all 
coaunittses  of  the  Bouas;  that  each 


Agrlct]  Iture 
tj 
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fltandte?  eemmlttee  shall 
viewing  the  action  of  the 
which    that 
Uiwa.    In  other  wordk 
Currency  Committee  wouU 
to  the  O.  P.  A.  or  the 
Corporation.    The 
would  do  it  with  regard 
of  Agrlctilture  and  so  on. 
t>ecau8e  if  you  do  believe 
for  one  committee  to  do, 
my  propoeal  in  House 
answer. 

That  resolution  would 
mlttees  of  Congress  would 
not  only  for  the  enactment 
for  seeing  to  It  that  the 
out  In  accordance  with 
That,  in  my  Judgment 
toward  avoiding  a 
the  pxecuttve  and  legislative 
executive  department  has 
as  we  do. 

In  oonclualon,  I  would 
believe  that  there  are  thes( 
which  we  should  have  an 
now.  I  do  not  think  that 
have  made  a  mistake  in 
The  fourth  part  of  this  bill 
Ifaloney  resolution  which 
reported  now  by  this 
portions  of  the  bill  deal 
which  there  is  no  doubt  we 
and  upon  which  I  believe 
tee,  by  holding  hearings 
reasonable    length    of    tin 
would  have  to  be  don< 
witnesses,    and    so 
whatever  answer  it  wanted 
thoee  particular  fields.    I 
possible   to  Improve   the 
Judge  Smith  would  agree 
bill  was  not  neceaaarlly 
Introduced.     But  whether 
some  modification  of  it. 
the  Congress  there  must  be 
wait  too  long.    There  are 
made  a  deep  study  of  these 
conunlttee  might  want  to 
Is  in  this  room  right  now, 
way.  who  has  been  cha 
tee  of  the  American  Politica  I 
tlon  to  study  Congress. 
I  think  Dr.  Grlfflth  ought 
legislative  reference  service 
Chairman.    Thank  you  ver  ' 
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3r.  George  Gallo- 
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Science  Assocla- 

'.  as  I  said  before. 

:o  be  heard  from 

That  is  aU,  Mr. 

much. 


Griffin 


EXTENSION  OP  I^EBiARKS 

OT 

HON.  THOMAS  k.  LANE 

or  MASSACBT7S1  TTS 

IN  THE  ROUSS  OF  REPl  IBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Decembe  r  5.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speal  er.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  lii  the  Ricoto.  I 
wish  to  Include  the  folio  mng  article  by 
John  Oriffln,  which  appe  ired  In  the  No- 
vember 36. 1944.  issue  of  l(be  Boston  Post, 
Boston.  Mass.: 

Fins  TO  Jna  Wmi 

CHABm — PlOM- 

BxKxrr,  Evxm 
r  AMMiya  Aai 


At  111  una  Off  Bbb 
'  Plsdo  OnrsM  nr  Atlamtic 
laas  TO  Smaci.  Natioxs  Mi 
Thotjoh  If  svtbal,  if  Isbal^ 
To  Ka  JJnavo 


(By  John  Orl^) 

Back  in  Augtist  1941  an 
Prime    Minister    Churchill 
Boosevelt  was  signed  and 
as  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
both  Brltlah  and  Amerleaiu 


a{  reement 


between 

and    President 

to  the  world 

was  haUed  by 

as  a  great  doeu- 


g  ven 

t 


ment  for  ths  freedom   of  mankind.     Be- 

member? 

It  guaranteed,  among  other  things,  "to 
further  the  enjoyment  of  all  states,  great 
or  small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  access  on 
equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw 
materials  of  the  world  which  are  needed  for 
their  economic  prosperity." 

It  also  set  forth  the  desire  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  aee  established  "a  peace  which  will 
afford  to  all  nations  the  means  of  dwelling 
in  safety  within  their  own  boundaries  and 
which  will  afford  assurance  that  all  the  men 
and  all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives 
In  freedom,  free  from  fear  and  want.** 

MOW  THXXATXNIMO 

3o  now  the  United  States  and  Britain  are 
telling  the  little  nation  of  Eire  that  unless 
It  acts  as  they  wish  and  states  flatly  that  It 
will  never  give  asyltun  to  any  of  the  men 
designated  by  the  big  powers  as  war  crim- 
inals, it  will  probably  be  denied  any  voice 
at  aU. 

This  stand  was  expressed  by  the  British 
undersecretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  the  other  day,  and  his 
statement  vras  generally  considered  to  reflect 
the  view  of  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

It  may  be  all  right  for  Britain  to  take  that 
attitude,  for  the  British  are  a  practical  out- 
fit-, and  they  don't  alwaya  pretend  to  be  Ide- 
alistic when  their  own  interests  are  con- 
cerned. But.l  dont  think  the  United  States 
should  be  using  the  blessings  of  peace  as  a 
weapon  against  a  neutral  country. 

That  is  Just  about  what  it  amounts  to. 
If  Eire  or  any  other  neutral,  whether  Sweden 
or  Turkey  or  Switzerland,  refuses  to  do  ex- 
actly what  we  demand,  we  are  going  to  say, 
"Now.  look  here,  if  you  dont  do  as  we  say. 
you're  going  to  be  on  the  outside  when  peace 
Is  dlsctiseed  and  the  future  world  outlined." 

Is  that  what  the  idealists  mean  when  they 
talk  about  the  rights  of  small  nations?  If 
it  Is.  then  apparently  the  small  nations  have 
rights  only  so  long  as  they  do  everything  the 
way  we  want  It  done.  They  must  sacrifice 
their  own  sovereignty,  if  necessary,  to  ap- 
pease us  in  whatever  demands  we  make. 

DOESN'T  MAKE  SENS! 

That  doesnt  seem  to  make  sense.  It 
doesn't  Jibe  at  all  with  either  the  letter  or 
the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  But  for 
that  matter,  Poland's  experience  and  present 
prospects  don't  have  much  in  common  with 
the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  either. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  is  the  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  toward  Prime  Minister 
De  Valera's  statement  on  war  crimiiuds.  The 
Eire  leader  has  stated  about  as  clearly  as  any- 
one would  want  that  Ireland  does  not  intend 
to  allow  war  criminals  inside  its  borders. 

He  has  refused  to  give  a  flat  commitment 
which  would  hold  against  any  circumstancea 
and  he  has  refused  to  yield  the  sovereign 
righU  of  his  country.  He  has  had  in  mind 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  own  small  na- 
tion, which  Is  Just  as  Important  to  the  Irish 
aa  England  is  to  the  English  or  the  United 
States  to  Americans. 

Mr.  De  Valera  is  simply  trying  to  stay  neu- 
tral and  probably  to  Impress  upon  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  Eire  is 
an  independent  nation  with  sovereign  righu 
and  must  be  treated  as  a  self-respecUng  na- 
tion, not  as  a  stooge  for  other  bigger  and 
more  powerful  states. 

Representative  CxixEa,  of  New  York.  wanU 
to  threaten  Eire  with  economic  sanctions  be- 
cause of  the  IrUh  reply  What  does  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  think  the  British 
under  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  U  doing? 
Obviously,  he  Is  threatening  Juat  that. 

But  what  about  Portugal,  too?  That  coun- 
try U  also  neutral  but  has  certainly  not  been 
unfriendly  to  lu.  Portugal's  reply  was  simi- 
lar to  that  given  by  Eire,  and  was  termed  un- 
satisfactory to  our  State  Department.  Is 
Portugal  also  going  to  bs  threatened  with 
aftsr-th«-war  reprisals? 
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ASSUBAMCX  CTvnr 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  buslnsss 

ippears  extremely  technical.  To  all  Intenu 
nd  purposes.  Eire  has  given  assurance  that 
she  does  xfbt  intend  to  admit  war  criminals. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  word  of  the 
Irish  Government  is  unworthy  of  respect,  and 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  Irish 
are  distinctly  friendly  to  the  Allied  cause. 

When.  la?t  spring.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt  told  the  Irish  that  if 
they  didn't  take  certain  actions  that  nUght 
result  in  their  being  dragged  into  the  war.  we 
would  punish  them,  the  two  powerful  na- 
tional leaders  found  that  the  Irish  didn't 
scare  easily  and  that  the  Irish  Government 
Insisted  on  being  treated  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
large  nations. 

There  hasnt  been  mtich  since  to  indicate 
what  means  were  used  against  Eire,  but  at 
that  time,  too.  there  was  a  broad  bint  that 
unless  Eire  gave  in  to  us  she  could  look  for- 
ward to  nothing  at  the  peace  table. 

There  has  been  no  mention  at  all  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  fact  that  De  Valera,  several 
months  ago,  offered  the  United  Statea  the  use 
of  Irish  hospitals  for  the  care  of  American 
wounded.  The  only  condition  on  the  offer 
waa  that  the  wounded  be  those  who  would 
not  return  to  action. 

There  has  been  little  stress  placed  on  the 
fact  that  Portugal  has  given  England  the  use 
of  the  Azores  for  a  naval  and  air  base  and  that 
Its  faclUUes  are  available  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  That  certainly  indicated  no  un- 
friendliness on  the  part  of  Portugal,  but  does 
Portugal  have  to  be  completely  subservient  to 
us  In  order  to  qualify  as  a  friendly  nation? 

"  DISriXtTSIONMENT  AHEAD 

There  Is  nothing  but  disillusionment  ahead 
for  millions  of  Americans  as  well  as  other 
peoples  if  we  are  going  to  ignore  the  rights 
of  small  nations  or  refuse  to  allow  them  to 
pursue  their  own  destinies.  The  Poles  have 
already  found  despair  as  they  see  themselves 
tossed  about  as  a  political  football  among  the 
United   Nations. 

Unless  we  take  an  affirmative  stand  In  be- 
half of  the  smaller  nations,  even  though  they 
are  neutrals,  we  can't  hold  to  the  idealism 
that  is  so  much  a  part  of  the  American  make- 
up and  which  has  brought  us  to  a  position 
where  all  the  persecuted  of  the  earth  look  to 
us  for  salvation  and  all  the  small  and  defense- 
less nations  see  us  as  the  defender  of  their 
rights. 

We  shouldn't  be  bullying  around,  threat- 
ening small  nations  with  reprisals  at  the 
peace  conference  and  afterward.  Just  because 
they  don't  give  us  technical  satisfaction  on 
matters  which  are  incidental  to  our  winning 
of  the  war. 


United  States  Needs  Money  and 
Blood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1944 

Mr.  CXX::HRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  Include  as  part  of 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  International,  the  official 
magazine  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters.  Chauffeurs.  Ware- 
housemen and  Helpers  of  America, 
Daniel  J.  Tobin,  editor.   It  follows: 


mVTTXD  STATES  KOBB  MOXTf.  BLOOD 

l^e  election  is  over,  but  the  war  is  stlU  on. 
In  spite  of  all  the  optimistic  predictions,  ths 
war  wiU  be  going  on  for  a  long  tiase  to  ooma. 

At  the  present  time  our  ratiialftss  ars 
heavier  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  are  on 
the  offensive  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Japs  and  Germans  are  fighting  sav^slj  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall  and  they  ars  ■"^^1'Tg 
a  terrific  toll  In  American  blood. 

The  need  for  civilian  blood  donations  is 
becoming  greater.  In  fact,  there  Is  such  a 
scarcity  of  blood  that  doctors  and  nurses 
have  been  donating  blood  while  they  oper- 
ated on  the  critically  wounded. 

In  some  Instances  wounded  men  have  tttn 
forced  to  donate  blood  to  each  other.  That 
means  that  the  home  front  has  fallen  down 
on  the  Job.  Too  many  people  think  the  war 
is  all  over. 

The  Government  needs  more  money  than 
it  ever  did  to  carry  on  our  vast  military  op- 
erations. That  money  comes  largely  through 
the  sale  of  War  bonds.  The  Sixth  War  loan 
drive  is  now  in  progress. 

Every  citlaen  should  buy  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability.  The  bonds  you  have  laid  away  are 
savings  for  the  future.  They  may  carry  you 
over  the  period  of  reconversion.  And  you 
get  back  M  for  every  $3  you  invest  If  you  hold 
the  bonds  to  maturity. 

The  only  other  source  of  revenue  to  fight 
the  war  is  from  taxes.  If  the  Government 
doesn't  get  it  from  War  bonds,  it  will  have 
to  get  It  from  taxes.  That  means  more  money 
out  of  your  pay  envelope. 

But  when  you  psy  it  in  taxes  you  dont 
get  It  back. 

When  you  pay  It  In  War  bonds  you  get  It 
back  with  Interest. 

So  the  best  way  to  keep  war  taxes  down  is 
to  buy  War  bonds. 


Lett  We  Forf  et 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  newspa- 
per article: 

Jap  ExBCUTiow  on  Pbison  Shit  Relatxd  bt 
LoNX  Suxvrvox  or  30 — Men  Bound  TocrrHxa, 
Then  Shot  in  Backs.  Bat.\an  Vetxxan  Bats 

HotJSTON.  Tex..  December  4. — Thirty  Ameri- 
can prisoners  lined  up  at  the  rail  of  a  Japa- 
nese ship,  waiting  to  be  shot. 

They  had  been  recaptured  after  an  almoat 
4-mile  swim  for  liberty  following  the  tor- 
pedoing of  a  Japanese  prison  ship  off  Zam- 
boanga  Peninsula  last  September  7. 

The  30  were  roped  together  and  their  hands 
were  bound  behind  them.  Then  the  Japs 
began  shooting  them  one  by  one — shooting 
them  in  the  backs. 

Twenty-nine  of  thoee  bound,  helpless,  and 
hopeless  men  were  killed. 

But  one  got  away— Just  as  death  was  clos- 
ing In. 

Today  that  man,  23-year-old  Tech.  8gt. 
Denver  R.  Rose,  home  with  his  parents  in 
Houston,  told  the  story  of  his  miractilous 
sscape. 

70  rovwt  m  rsxaow 


Veteran  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  and  one 
of  the  thousand  prisoners  on  the  terrible 
march  of  death.  Sergeant  Roee  lost  70  pounds 
during  a>4  years  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp. 


He  weighed  littls  asors  than  IW 
when  the  enemy  trmnsfsrrsd  him  and  othsr 
captives  from  one  part  at  the  PhlUpplass  to 
anotho'. 

"There  were  7S0  of  us  auwded  Into  a  «BaIl 
ahip."  he  relates:  "when  a  toepsdo  hit  «a. 
many  were  caught  below  itscfes  In  tl 
and  never  had  a  chance.  Ths  Japs 
machine  guns  on  thoss  who  got  Into  tha 
water. 

"We  started  swimming  for  shore.  4  miles 
away.  I  was  within  SO  yards  of  dry  lard 
when  the  Japs  cams  up  in  small  boats  and 
caught  30  of  us. 


TBiarr  msk  aouits  TOuwHia 

"They  tied  oxir  hands  bshind  us.  They 
took  us  out  to  another  prison  ahip.  We 
were  all  roped  together,  all  SO  of  us.  standing 
In  a  line  along  ths  raU.  They  started  shoot- 
ing TU.  one  by  one.  and  I  was  fourth  in  line. 

"Using  his  sword,  a  Jap  cut  the  rope  to 
turn  looee  the  first  man  in  line.  Hs  was 
taken  to  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  shot  In 
the  back.  He  fell  into  the  water.  Then  they 
cut  loose  the  second  man  and  took  him 
back  to  be  shot.  I  found  the  frayed  end  at 
a  steel  cable  on  the  rail  behind  me.  I  rubbed 
the  ropes  across  the  sharp  edgee  until  I  got 
my  hands  free.  I  stlU  have  the  scars  on 
my  hands. 

"I  decided  Fd  Just  as  soon  be  shot  trying 
to  get  away  as  Uke  a  sitting  duck,  so  I  made 
a  break  for  it.  I  ran  to  the  front  end  of 
the  ship  and  allpped  down  into  the  anchor 
hole.  I  hid  there  about  20  minutes.  They 
were  searching  the  ship  for  me.  I  heard 
more  shots. 

"While  the  shooting  was  going  on  I  let 
myself  down  into  the  water.  I  treaded  water 
very  softly,  so  as  not  to  stir  up  the  phos- 
phorescence. Gradually  I  moved  away  from 
the  ship  and  flnaUy  lit  out  for  the  shore." 

CAXXD  roa  bt  nattvis 

He  swam  the  4  mUes  to  shore. 

"A  fellow  doesnt  know  how  much  he  can 
do  until  he  gets  in  a  tight  spot  like  that  and 
has  to."  he  explains.  "I  dont  believe  I 
could  swim  even  1  mile  now." 

On  reaching  land  he  Joined  82  others  who 
had  escaped  from  the  torpedoed  ship.  Na- 
tives took  care  of  them  for  several  weeks. 
Theix  they  were  picked  up  by  United  States 
naval  forces. 

A  native  of  Fort  Smith.  Ark..  Sergeant  Roes 
waa  working  for  an  oil  company  here  when  hs 
decided  to  enlist,  late  in  1039.  He  went  back 
to  Fort  Smith  and  algned  up  in  the  Ooast 
Artillery.  In  July  1940  his  outfit  went  to  Cor- 
regldor. 

On  the  "march  of  death"  he  saw  many 
comrades  beheaded  or  shot  without  mercy. 
Later,  in  the  prison  camp,  "Japs  were  always 
looking  for  an  excuse  to  finish  us  off."  he 
said,  "because  they  were  afraid  of  us.  They 
kept  MB  half-starved  for  the  same     ::cson.** 

Now  such  worries  are  behind  the  sergeant. 
Instead,  he  wonders  how  he  will  spend  ths 
$4,577  In  back  pay  he  has  collected. 


Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MissoxTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  S,  1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  and  an  article  by  Frank  C. 
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Waldrop.  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  of  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 3.  1944.  and  also  an  article  by  John 
O  Donneli.  which  appeared  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Monday,  December  4, 1944: 
IFrom  ttae  Washington  Tlmee-Herald  of 
OeonntMr  S.  1M4| 

MO  rtSML  tUi 


TUAta 

Tbe  War  and  Navy  Departmenta  have  de- 
agalnst  oourt-martial  trials  for  Bear 
ilral  Busband  S.  Klmmel  and  MaJ.  Oen. 
Walter  C.  Short,  commanders  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor on  December  7.  1941.  the  day  the  Japs 
broke  the  backbone  of  our  Pacific  Fleet; 
also,  the  reports  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Pearl 
Harbor  Inquiry  bo*rds.  recently  completed. 
are  to  be  kept  secret  imtU  after  the  war  on 
what  seems  to  us  the  Olmsy  plea  that  to 
make  them  public  during  the  war  would 
hurt  our  war  eflcrt. 

So  the  Booaevelt  •dmlnutration  Is  still 
■ueeMtful  In  keeping  the  whole  truth  about 
Pearl  Harbor  from  the  people.  The  truth 
will  come  out  some  day.  though.  Until  It 
does  we  shall  not  know  Just  what  Pranklln 
D.  Booaevelt  amounts  to  as  Commander  In 
ChM  of  our  armed  forces. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
December  9.  19M| 

A    OOWAIO'S   ACT 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Tour  wife  and  your  child  are  murdered,  and 
you  are  pointed  out  to  the  country  as  Sus- 
pect No.  1  by  s  special  staff  of  oiBdal.  pub- 
lus  Investigators.  You  lose  your  Job  and 
one  of  your  remaining  sons  Is  killed  In  battle, 
still  not  knowing  whether  you're  really  guilty. 

For  3  years,  less  g  days  you  live  imder  this 
terrible  cloud  and  cannot  get  a  uial  though 
you  ask  for  it  repeatedly. 

Then  suddenly,  you  are  "cleared."  That 
Is.  the  responsible  suthorltles  say  that  "on 
tlie  basis  of  present  evidence'*  you  cannot 
be  even  so  much  as  arrested,  let  alone  tried. 

Would  that  be  Justice?  Could  the  cops 
get  by  with  it  anywhere  In  these  Dnlted 
Mrtea?  Mot  on  yoiir  life.  Such  gestapo 
would  bring  down  the  roof  in  any 
Ity  where  there  Is  ordinary  common 

But  look  at  the  following  cold.  oSclal  rec- 
ord of  facts: 

1.  On  December  7.  1041.  a  Japanese  task 
loroe  ol  torpedo  planes  and  bombers  de- 
■(rofed  the  United  Sutes  Fleet  at  anchor  in 
Paarl  Harbor.  T.  H. 

It  was  the  worst  snd  most  humlllsting  de- 
feat tnmt  auBMOd  by  this  country,  and  in 
lU  Immadlala  wake  the  Japanese  kicked  tis 
out  of  the  Philippines,  kicked  the  Dutch  out 
of  the  Bast  Indies,  and  kicked  the  British  out 
of  the  lialay  StraiU. 

a.  On  December  16,  IMl,  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  a  special  board  to  And  out 
whether  there  had  been  any  negligence  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  members  of  that  board  were:  Aaao- 
elate  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  chairman:  Admiral 
William  H.  Standley.  retired;  Rear  Admiral 
Joseph  N.  Reeves,  retired;  lilaj.  Oen.  Frank 
R.  McCoy,  retired;  and  Brig  Gen.  Joseph  P. 
licNamey  (who  was  later  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant general  and  made  deputy  chief  of  staff 
et  the  Army ) . 

S.  On  January  34.  1943.  the  White  House 
released  a  summary  of  the  Roberts  board's 
rmport.  Tbe  overpowering  and  crxishing  con- 
clusion in  this  release  was  that  Admiral  Hus- 
band B.  Klmmel  and  Lieut.  Gen.  Walter  C. 
fBwrt,  tbe  senior  commanders  at  Pearl  Har- 
Inr.  had  faUed   in   their  duty.    The   killer 


"It  was  a  derelleUon  of  duty  on  the  port 
of  eoeh  of  them  not  to  consult  and  oonfsr 


aiid 


with  the  other  reepectlng 
Intent  of  the  warnings, 
measures  of  defense 
nence  of  hostilities." 

4.  Klmmel  and  Short 
from  active  duty  with  a 
tion  In  rank.    Each 
lie  trial  by  court-martial. 

But  nothing  doing. 

A  litUe  sidelight  fsct  Is 
mel's    sons,     graduating 
Academy   at   Annapolis 
asked  for  the  Navy's  most 
ment — submarines — and 
Japs  without  ever  knowln 

Everywhere    except   at 
there   was   pressing   publi : 
case.    People  wanted  Ktmr  i 
and  found  guilty  or 

But  at  tbe  White  House 

After  all,  Klmmel  was 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Short 
Just   quietly   die   one   da] 
couldn't  be  a  trial. 

Yet  the  case  wouldn't 
would  Klmmel  or  Short, 
asking  to  be  tried. 

5.  So,  finally,  after  all 
plclon  and  doubt  and 
action,  the  Secretaries  of 
nounced  slmviitaneously 
December  1,  1944,  that  "on 
ent  evidence"  there  Is  no 
martial  of  Klmmel.  Short 

The  Secretaries  were 
mltilous  announcement 
Investigative  Army  and 
boards  were  appointed 
drove  the  President  to 

This  Is  as  appalling  a 
country  has  ever  seen 

Such  cold  and  brutal 
of  public  men — that  they 
power — Is  almost 
is  all  that  can  be  utteret 
ment  of  the  United  State* 
Klmmel  and  Short,  we're 
a  way. 


the  meaning  and 

the  appropriate 

required  by  the  imml- 


wefe  promptly  retired 

one-grade  reduc- 

repeat^ly  asked  for  pub- 


that  one  of  Kim- 
from     the     Naval 
alter   Pearl   Harbor, 
dangerous  assign- 
lied    fighUng    the 
his  father's  fate. 
:he    White    House 
Interest    In    the 
el  and  Short  tried 
iiuux^nt. 

only  silence. 
iO  at  the  time  of 
61.    They  might 
and   then   there 

die.  and   neither 
They  -  only   kept 

the  years  of  eus- 

p  iblic   demand   for 

^  Vaz  and  Navy  an- 

3n    tbe    night    of 

the  basis  of  pres- 

I  rounds  for  court- 

or  anybody  else. 

driven  to  this  Igno- 

the  findings  of 

boards — which 

after  Congress 

su^h  action. 

p<  rf  ormanoe  as  this 

iinf  jld. 
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or  ly 


unbeliev  ible 


(From  the  Washington 
December  4, 


eaily 


CAFrrot 
(By  JohnO'Do4neU) 

Dont  have  any  hopes 
the   United   States  are   going 
truth  about  Pearl  Harbor  either 
greas  or  the  next. 

In  this  Congress  the 
makes  any  such  Investlgatidn 
the  next  Congress  that  tal  es 
sry    and    receives  Ihrankllx 
fourth-term  Prealdant  the 
House  pressure  on  Capitol 
such  action  impossible. 

Up  In  the  Senate.  Michigan 
eoaoN  will  continue  to  pres 
Rear  Admiral  Husband  B 
Gen.  Walter  C.  Short.  Wdite 
goats  of  the  greatest  millta^ 
Nation's  history,  be 
tell  the  story  in  open 
cers  have  demanded. 

In   the   House,   Mlssourlfc 
DawsT  Shost  (not  related 
will  keep  up  his  fight.    Bui 
facts  are  that  the  White 
mander   in   Chief   Roosev 
political  power  to  block 
up  the  mystery  of  Pearl  Hal^bor 
their  strength  to  the  limit 

In   all  slick,   police-cour 
Juggling  that  the  crime  of 
received  from  the  White 
cember  Sunday  3  years  ago 
dictated  from  1600  Pennsylvania 
the  most  disagreeable  stenc^. 

Within  the  week.  F.  D. 
potntasa.  Stlmson  for  War 
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court— as 
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all   In   a  bell  of 
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disaster  in  the 
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shyster-lawyer 

Pearl  Harbor  has 

since  a  De- 

the  latest  moves 

Avenue  have 


El.'s  Cabinet  np. 
HKl  Foxrestal  for 


Navy,  have  declared  that  all  the  evidence 
gathered  by  their  departmental  investiga- 
tion boards  falls  to  Justify  tho  institution  of 
court-martial  proceedings  against  either  Ad- 
miral Klmmel  or  General  Short,  who  were 
promptly  booted  out  of  their  military  careers 
after  Pearl  Harbor  by  President  Rooeevelt. 

And  such  rough  treatment  of  Klmmel  and 
Short  was  Justified  at  the  time  by  the  re- 
port— not  the  entire  report,  bear  in  mlnd^ 
made  to  President  Roosevelt  by  his  own  self- 
appointed  board  of  inquiry  headed  by  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J.  Rob- 
erts. 

The  persistent  report  in  this  Capital  is  that 
Associate  Justice  Roberts,  who  conducted  the 
original  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry  In  January 
1942,  discovered  later  that  all  the  evidence 
was  not  placed  before  him  while  he  con- 
ducted his  investigation  In  Hawaii. 

And  also  current  is  the  report  that  Justice 
Roberts  cannot  speak  out  because  President 
Roosevelt  forced  him  to  make  a  personal 
pledge  on  honor — iinder  the  pressure  of  Presi- 
dential urging  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
was  at  stake  and  military  secrets  Involved — 
that  nothing  in  the  findings  of  his  committee 
were  to  reach  the  public  unless  cleared 
through  White  House  censorship. 

Of  course.  8  years  later.  It  appears  that 
the  one  thing  at  stake  In  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disgrace  was  the  political  futiu-e  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  And  the  important  secret 
was  the  extent  to  which  P.  D.  R.  secretly 
had  commlttted  neutral  America  In  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  '41— during  and  after  the 
Atlantic  Charter  sessions— to  assume  the 
military  burdens  of  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
in  the  Pacific. 

The  slippery  handling  of  the  whole  Pearl 
Harbor  case  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
both  Secretary  Stlmson  and  Secretary  Por- 
restai  side-stepped  the  Idea  of  giving  the  ac- 
cused officers — and  more  Importantly  the 
Washington  master  minds — a  complete  white- 
wash. That  would  have  been  too  tough  to 
swallow,  because  the  complete  story  will  be 
written  for  history  later  with  the  names  of 
all  the  characters  moving  in  their  respective 
parts. 

Justice  Roberts  in  the  month  after  the 
disaster  found  that  Short  and  Klmmel  were 
guilty  of  "a  dereliction  of  duty."  Now  Sec- 
retary Stlmson.  in  announcing  his  depart- 
ment finding  that  General  Short  should  not 
be  court-martialed,  notes  that  Pearl  Harbor 
"Inadequacies  of  personnel  or  organization" 
(which  means  Commander  in  Chief  Roose- 
velt, In  plain  l&ngu&ge)  have  since  been  cor- 
rected and  that  it  would  be  "highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war"  to  make  them  public  now — 3  years 
later. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  real  defendant 
in  the  Pearl  Harbor  investigation  Is  the  in- 
dividual who  at  that  time  was  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States^by  his  own  peacetime  "emergency 
proclamation"— the  observation  made  to  us 
yesterday  by  Senator  PERctrsoN  is  impor- 
tant. 

After  all.  Senator  FnavsoH,  before  coming 
to  Washington,  spent  a  lot  of  time  tossing 
criminals  into  the  clink,  and  knows  all  the 
tricks  of  the  gangster  mouthpieces.  Says 
the  Senator: 

"The  plaintiffs  In  this  case,  the  officers 
who  want  to  tell  the  Pearl  Harbor  story  to 
their  fellow  citizens,  are  Admiral  Klmmel 
and  General  Short.  You  know  who  the  de- 
fendant is.  Every  Judge  who  has  ever  sat 
In  a  criminal  court  knows  that  it  is  the 
defendant  criminal  who  wants  a  delay.  He 
hopes  that  the  witnesses  will  die  or  dis- 
appear. The  prosecutor  for  the  people  al- 
ways wants  a  prompt  trial.  The  Pearl  Har- 
bor crime  and  the  fixing  of  its  responclbliity 
follow  the  traditional  course.  The  defendant 
wants  more  and  more  delay." 
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Cadiolk  Bisiiops'  Dtunbarton  Oaks  State- 
ment Entitled  to  Widespread  Approyd 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
statements  that  have  been  issued  con- 
cerning the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence, the  most  constructive  was  that  is- 
sued by  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  an  ethical  and  moral 
approach  as  well  as  a  practical  and  con- 
crete one. 

The  bishops  very  wisely  pointed  out  the 
need  for  an  informed  and  militant  public 
opinion  so  as  to  prevent  the  running  of 
the  risk  of  a  bad  peace  and  a  return  to 
power  politics,  triple  alliances,  and  triple 
ententes,  and  the  various  combinations 
of  nations  that  fomented  wars. 

The  bishops,  without  equivocations, 
applaud  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  tie  it 
In  with  any  constitution  of  a  community 
of  nations.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  recognizes  the 
need  for  assistance  to  prostrate  nations 
In  theli  reconstruction  and  regenera- 
tion— economically,  socially  and  politi- 
cally. Wisely,  the  Catholic  prelates  say 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  is  the  very  an- 
tithesis of  the  so-called  balance  of 
power  and  the  spheres  of  influence. 
They  realize  that  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  will  go  a 
great  way  toward  eliminating  the  causes 
of  war.  The  have  nations  cannot  dis- 
regard the  needs  of  the  have-not  nations. 
It  is  each  nation's  concern  that  workers 
everywhere  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  and  maintain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  A  nation's  wealth  carries  with 
It  the  responsibilities  inherent  in  moral 
trusteeships. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  to  recall 
there  are  a  billion  souls  In  China,  India. 
Burma,  Malay,  Korea,  and  Indochina. 
They  live  amidst  great  poverty,  illiteracy, 
physical  debilitation  and  slave-labor 
working  conditions.  As  has  been  said 
these  people  cannot  remain  "half-slave 
and  half-free."  The  Atlantic  Charter 
must  be  made  applicable  to  them. 

The  bishops  caution  that  the  so-called 
Assembly  of  Nations  suggested  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  must  in- 
clude both  large  and  small,  both  weak 
and  strong  nations.  And  while  provi- 
sion is  made  therefor  and  while  the 
bishops  recognize  the  reasonableness  of 
setting  up  a  security  council  of  five 
strong  nations,  it  warns  against  the  use 
of  the  council  by  one  or  more  of  the 
members  as  a  means  of  Imperialistic 
domination. 

It  must  be  remembered,  and  doubt- 
lessly the  bisho]3S  had  this  in  mind,  that 
England  and  France  control  much  real 
estate  all  over  the  globe.  Russia  is  owner 
of  vast  land  masses  over  two  continents. 
These  three  nations  unless  checked  may 
have  the  tendency  to  spread  their  influ- 


ences imperialistically  over  nations 
bordering  their  territories  or  dominions. 
The  security  council  can  go  one  way  or 
the  other  and  can  abet  or  discourage  the 
so-called  spheres  of  influence. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  in- 
clude tentatively  the  setting  up  of  an 
International  court  of  Justice,  a  sort  of 
world  court.  It  leaves  for  future  delib- 
eration the  nature  if  the  code  and  pro- 
cedure to  be  evolved. 

The  bishops  urge  the  necessity  for  set- 
ting up  a  world  court  to  which  justiciable 
disputes  among  nations  must  be  sub- 
mitted and  further  urge  that  the  court 
be  not  merely  advisory  but  strictly  Ju- 
dicial and  that  the  court  proceed  to  the 
development  and  codification  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  bishops  believe  foremost 
that  the  court  must  enact  into  positive 
international  law  the  principles  of  moral 
law  as  they  apply  to  international  af- 
fairs, and,  above  all.  the  bishops  demand 
that  the  world  court  h  ave  the  right  to  the 
execution  of  its  decisions  by  the  interna- 
tional assembly  or  the  security  council. 
Nations  who  refuse  to  abide  by  such  de- 
cisions or  who  refuse  to  submit  their  in- 
ternational disputes  to  arbitration  or  to 
the  court  should  be  deemed  the  traducers 
of  peace  and  violators  of  the  common 
good  and  treated  as  aggressors  and  out- 
laws. To  them  would  be  applied  moral 
or  economic  sanctions,  and  if  necessary, 
military  might. 

Lastly,  there  is  insistence  upon  the  in- 
nate rights  of  man  which  no  government 
or  combination  of  governments  shall 
have  the  right  to  invade  or  disregard  and 
which  l,nclude  the  innate  rights  of  men, 
families  and  minority  groups  in  their 
civil  and  religious  life.  Otherwise,  such 
a  world  organization  would  become 
tyranny. 

The  statements  of  these  prelates  add 
up  to  an  historical  document  worthy  of 
every  mature  consideration  and  I  place 
the  same  in  the  Concrissiomal  Rscoro. 
Same  is  as  follows: 

A  PSOOBAM  rOB  PZACZ  BT  THC  CATHOUC  BISROPS 

or  THB  UNrrcD  States 
We  have  met  the  challenge  of  war.    Shall 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  peace? 

This  is  the  question  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  men  everywhere  who  In  suffering 
and  hardship  have  stood  out  against  ruth- 
less aggression.  The  men  of  our  armed  forces, 
the  masses  of  out  citizens,  our  leaders,  all 
want  to  be  true  to  otu  heroes  who  have 
given  so  much  some  even  their  lives,  in  this 
war  for  freedom.  They  want  to  be  true,  as 
well,  to  future  generations  on  whom  we  have 
been  forced  to  place  a  heavy  burden  as  the 
price  for  their  freedoms.  Honestly,  earnestly 
we  want  to  gamer  from  the  sacrifices,  hard- 
ships, and  losses  which  have  gone  into  this 
war.  the  full  fruits  of  victory,  in  a  good  peace. 
The  foremost  problem  In  post-vnu-  planning 
Is  how  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  aU  the 
world  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Recently  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  for- 
mulated and  presented  to  their  governments 
broad  tentative  proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  for  "the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  and  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions which  make  for  peace."  These  pro- 
posals have  been  given  to  the  public  for  full 
study  and  discussion  by  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries.   Our  own  Secretary  of  SUte  has  ex- 


pressed the  hope  that  leaders  of  our  national 
thought  and  opinion  will  discuss  them  in  the 
spirit  of  constructive  effort. 

ntXXDOM  FBOM  HATBBD,  CBBD 

Public  opinion  in  our  country  can  exert 
a  tremendous  Influence  in  making  the  peaoe 
and  determining  the  manner  of  international 
collaboration  lor  Its  maintenance.  If  put>Ue 
opinion  is  indifferent  or  uninformed,  we  shall 
run  the  risk  of  a  bad  peace  and  perhaps  re- 
turn to  the  tragedy  of  "power  jxjlitlcs,"  which 
in  the  past  divided  nations  and  sowed  the 
seeds  of  war.  If  public  opinion  is  alert  and 
Informed,  we  can  have  a  lasting  peaoe  and 
security.  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  our  clU- 
xens  recognize  their  responsibility  in  the 
making  and  maintenance  of  the  peace.  They 
must  inform  tliemselves  on  the  issues  and 
form  their  Judgments  In  the  light  of  sound 
reason  and  our  Christian  democratic  tradi- 
tions. They  must  free  themselves  from  ha- 
tred, from  distrust,  from  the  spirit  of  mere 
expediency,  from  national  greed  and  from 
Indifference  to  right  in  the  use  of  might, 
and  they  must  form  their  Judgments  on  the 
basis  of  stern  objective  realities 

This  war  came  largely  from  bad  education. 
It  was  not  brought  on  by  primitives  c-  unlet- 
tered peoples.  The  contemporary  philosophy 
which  asserts  the  right  of  aggression  Is  the 
creation  of  scholars.  Discarding  moral  prin- 
ciples and  crowding  God  out  of  human  life, 
scholars  produced  the  monstrous  philoso- 
phies which,  embodied  in  political  and  social 
systems,  enslave  human  reason  and  destroy 
the  conscioiisness  of  lunate  human  rights 
and  duties.  In  these  systems  the  notion  of 
the  common  good  Is  utterly  distorted:  It  is 
no  longer  conceived  as  the  consequence  of 
the  common  enjoyment  of  rights  and  the 
common  discharge  of  duties,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  the  caprice  of  a  dictator  or  a  group 
or  a  party.  The  gilded  dreams  of  a  new 
era.  wh*ch  these  systems  heralded,  have 
proved  to  be  a  hideous  nightmare.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  it  must 
be  the  creation  of  a  sane  realism,  which 
has  a  clear  vision  of  the  moral  law,  a  rev- 
erent acknowledgment  of  God  Its  Author, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  the 
human  race  underlying  all  national  distinc- 
tions. 

ATLAMTIC    CHAXTXB,    WITHOUT    SOtTITOCATIOltS 

We  have  no  confidence  in  a  peace  which 
does  not  carry  Into  effect,  without  rssenra- 
tlons  or  equivocations,  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  We  feel,  too,  that  it  shotild 
provide  assistance  for  prostrate  nations  In 
reconstructing  their  economic,  social,  and 
political  institutions.  If  Justice  is  com- 
promised. If  unreasonable  concessions  are 
made  to  might,  grievances  will  rankle  in  tb« 
bosom  of  aggrieved  nations  to  endanger  tbe 
peace  of  the  world.  If  prostrate  nations  are 
not  assisted  in  giving  to  their  peoples  fair 
economic  opportiuiltles,  they  will  become  the 
arena  of  civil  strife  and  turmoil.  No  inter- 
national organization  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain a  peace  which  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

There  is  an  International  community  of 
nations.  Ood  Himself  has  made  the  nations 
interdependent  for  their  full  life  and  growth. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  creating 
an  international  community  but  of  organ- 
izing It.  To  do  this  we  must  repudiate  ab- 
solutely the  tragic  fallacies  of  power  poli- 
tics with  Ita  balance  of  power,  sphere*  of 
Influence  in  a  S3rstem  of  puppet  govern- 
ments, and  the  resort  to  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  international  difficulties. 

aaoRT  irtrsT  rnxo  to  law 
After  the  last  World  War  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  organize  the  International  com- 
munity. It  failed  not  because  Its  objective 
was  mistaken  but  because  of  inherent  de- 
fects In  Its  charter  and  roore  especially  per- 
haps becaiise  the  nations  were  not  disposed 
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to  imeotvim  ttMtr  doty  to  work  tageVbrn  tor 
tlM  conuBoa  piod  ai  Um  wanA.  Int«nu- 
tloDftl  Uw  must  goTcra  tntemattonal  rela- 
tions. Mlglit  must  be  subordinated  to  law. 
An  Intcniatkmml  Institution,  based  on  the 
reeognttlon  ot  «n  obfeettTe  moral  oWtfatlon 
and  not  oa  the  Mndtnf  force  at  covenant 
•kme.  Is  needed  for  the  preservation  at  a 
Jort  peace  and  the  promotion  of  Intema- 
oooperatkm  (or  the  commcm  good  at 
international  eomrauntty.  The  corn- 
good  of  every  nation  is  InseparabYy 
connected  with  the  common  good  ot  tbe 
Intemattonal   cotamunlty. 

Tbe  International  Instttntlon  raoot  b* 
onlvcnal.  It  must  seek  to  Include,  wltti 
*M  regard  to  basic  ecpianty  of  rights,  all 
MM  nations,  large  and  small,  strong  and 
w«ak.  Its  eonstttutlon  must  be  democratic. 
While  It  Is  reasonable  to  set  up  a  seenrity 
mmamctk  with  limited  membership,  this 
modM  must  not  be  an  Instrument  (or  Im- 
pwtaUatlc  domination  by  a  few  powerful 
natloaa.    Before  It  every  nation  must  stand 

\  on  Its  righu  and  not  on  Its  power.  It  must 
not  allow  any  nation  to  sit  in  Judgment  In 
its  own  case.  Frankly  it  must  reoogntze  that 
(or  nations  as  weU  as  Individuals  life  la  not 
static.  It  must  therefore  provide  In  Its 
charter  for  the  reviatan  of  treaties  In  the 
Interest  of  Justice  and  tbe  eonunon  good  of 
the  international  community,  as  wtil  ••  for 

the  reeognition  ot  a  people's  coming  at  age 

In  tbs  fatally  of  natloDs. 

vnoire  icAiiLuiB  kxtst  rslf  wsax 

Tbe  function  of  tha  international  orgaa- 
laatlon  must  be  tbe  maintenance  q<  Interna- 
tloaal  peace  and  security,  the  promotion  of 
Infmatlonal  cooperation  and  the  adoption 
of  ownmnn  policies  for  the  solution  ot  oom- 
moB  economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems.  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  It  la  reasonable  that  the  organlaatlon 
have  at  its  disposal  resources  for  coercing 
outlaw  nations  even  by  military  metwures 

In  fostering  and  promoting  IntematloDal 
It  must  seek  to  guarantee  to  the 
poor  nations  eocnomic  opportiml- 
tlM  vhloli  are  neceesary  to  give  their  peo- 
ples rwsonabli  standards  of  living,  and  It 
must  seek  to  prevent  selltah  monopolistic  con- 
trol ot  raw  materials  which  are  needed  for 
the  economic  stability  of  other  nations.  Ef- 
fective International  cooperation  lays  defi- 
nite duties  on  favored  nations.  No  nation 
■ay  view  with  unconcern  conditions  that  per- 
mit millions  of  workers  In  any  country  to  be 
without  the  opportunity  to  secure  from  their 
labor  adeqtnte  family  support.  Nations  rich 
la  natural  resomtjes  must  remember  that 
ownership  of  property  never  dispenses  tnsa 
the  social  obligations  of  stewardBhtp.  Na- 
tions gifted  vrlth  Inventive  and  productive 
genius  are  obligatrd  to  serve  the  reasonable 
I  of  other  nations.  Nations  should  open, 
effective  guarantees,  world  lanes  of 
ecmmeroe  and  world  avenues  of  cooununica- 
tlon  to  an  law-abiding  countries.  Protec- 
tive national  legislation  for  legitimate  na- 
tional economic  intereats  must  cot  Impede 
the  flow  of  International  commerce  and  the 
right  aodal  fiuxctlon  of  International  ez- 

CtMOigS. 

nrxB  vca  woua  couar 

tm  the    tntamatlanal   organlaatioti    Uttre 

be  a  World  Court  to  whlefti  Joetleiable 

Dg  nationa  must  be  aahmttted. 

IlB  MAborlty  should  aot  be  merely  advloary 

but  strictly  judicial.    A  eonditlon  (or  the 

right  fxincUcning  of  this  Court  is  the  proper 

development  and  oodiftcatlnn  of  International 

law.   Competent  international  authority  miist 

Into  positive  law  the  principles  of  the 

law  In  thetx  International  references, 

•ad  to  these  wm  be  added  positive  treaty 

proTkMons  and  the  charter  and  leglslatlan  at 

the  iBtemaUanal  offnitsatlon. 

The  World  Cknirt  riMold  be  empowered  to 
render   decMoos   in  cases   submitted   to   It 


either  by  aay  party  la 

tcmatlonal  organisation, 
thorlty  to  refer  Its 
national  organlzattan  for 
be  useless  to  set  up  a 
deny  it  the  right  to 
at  its  decisions  or  make 
them  subject  to  the 
national  organtaatiOB. 
to  submit  thclx 
consUtute  a  threat  to  the 
mon  good  of  the 
should  be  treated  by  tb< 
ganlzatlon  as  outlaw 
llgatory  arbitration  of 
which  threaten  world 
signal  advance  in 


tat  nest  or 


by  the  In- 
It  must  have  au- 
to the  intcr- 
e^ceeutlon.    It  wotild 
Court  and  either 
the  execution 
the  execution  of 
of  the  inter- 
N^ttons  which  refuse 
disputes  which 
peace  or  the  com- 
communlty, 
Intem-.tlonal  or- 
Moreorer  ob- 
Int^national  disputes 
would  mark  a 
relations. 


deds  ons 


Wor  d 
den  snd 


disci  etion 


IntematlcDal 


tntems  tional 


natt  ms 


peice 

Interna  ^onal 


nmar  on  imfars  si^bts  as  man 

organ  Izati 


soveielgnty 
whJch 


igani  atlon 

How<  iver 
inter  jreted 


Mon  over, 
sovere  ignty 


viol  ttlon 


«3rld 

Intel  est 


The  International 
violate  the  rl^tful 
Sovereignty  Is  a  right 
Juridical  personality  o( 
the    international    o: 
guard  and  defend, 
ereignty  may  not  be 
a  nation  from  Its  obllgatlfms 
tional   oommtmlty, 
the  state,  national 
the  Innate  rights  of  men 
civil  authority  does  not 
given  rights.  It  may  not 

The  Ideology  of  a  natioi 
Is  a  concern  of  the  internet 
Tb  reject   this  principle 
maintaining  that  the 
rights  ot  men  In  a  courtrj 
ment  has  no  relation  to 
this  moment,  in  tbe 
our  Nation  is  exerting  Its^f 
ideologies  which  violate 
countrlea  we  are  Uberatli^ 
there  is  to  be  a  genuine! 
peace,  the  International 
demand  as  a  condition 
every  nation  guarantee  in 
fact  the  Innate  rights  of 
minority  groups  in  their 
life.    Surely  our  generation 
tyranny  in  any  nation 
A  nation  which  refuses  U 
people  the  full  enjojrmen 
rights  cannot  be  relied 
the  International 
tenanoe  of  a  peace  which 
ognltlon  of  national 
wLIl  pursue  ita  own  selflst 
Icles.  while  paying  Up 
cooperation. 


commu  alty 


freed  an 


servfe 


UMM,  rtax 


We  have  It  within  our 
a  new  era,  the  era  for 
been  longing  through  thu 
In  which  nations  will  live 
and  charity.    It  is  a 
to  realise,  the  hope  of 
world  of  sovereign  states 
surlng  all  men  tbe  full 
rlghta.  a  world  of  free 
with  their  freedom 
may  come,  but  If  our 
be  a  war  of  punl^ment 
nations.    Through    all 
aserlflces  of  this  war  we 
and  we  recall  today  the 
KecQtfvc.   wrlttea   at 
shall  win  this  war  and 
assk  not  vengeance  but 
an  tntemational  order  la 
Christ  dian  role  the 
aatlons." 

Signed  by  the  membei  a 
tfve  board,  IVattonal 
ferenee.  In  the  names  of 
United  SUtes: 
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on  must  never 
of  nations, 
comes  frcnn  tbe 
nation  and  which 
must   sale- 
national  sov- 
as  absolving 
to  the  Intema- 
even   within 
la  Umlted  by 
)  nd  families.    Since 
confer  these  Ood- 
^olate  them. 

in  its  internal  life 

ional  community. 

is  tantamotint  to 

at  the  innate 

by  its  own  govem- 

peace.    Just  at 

at  world  peace. 

to  root  out  aooie 

b(iman  rights  In  the 

We  hold  that  If 

and  lasting  world 

Organization  should 

membership  that 

law  and  respect  in 

men.  families,  and 

civil  and  reHgious 

should  know  that 

world  peace. 

accord  to  Its  own 

of  Innate  human 
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for  tbe  maln- 
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Such  a  nation 

International  pd- 

to  international 
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power  to  Introduce 

Which  peoples  have 

centuries,  the  era 

together  In  Justice 

n  hope  we  want 

world  at  peace,  a 

cooperating  In  as- 

snjoyment  ot  their 

and  free  nations 

under  law.    War 

Is  realized  It  will 

out  to  outlaw 

sufferings    and 

have  remembered 

vorda  of  our  Chief 

beginning:    "We 

victory  we  shall 

establishment  of 

which  the  spirit  of 

of  men  and  of 


of  the  admlnlstra- 

Cat|iolie  Welfare  Oon- 

the  bishops  of  the 


archbishop  of  Detroit; 

archbishop  of 

J.     Spellman. 

New   York;    John 


Str  tch, 
Francis 
of 


T.  licNlcholaii.  archbishop  o( 
Cincinnati;  John  Gregory  Murray, 
archbishop  of  Bt.  Paul:  John  J. 
Mitty,  archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Joseph  F.  Rummel,  arch- 
bishop of  New  Orleans;  John  F. 
Noll,  bishop  of  Port  Wayne;  Karl 
J.  Alter,  bishop  of  Toledo;  James 
H.  I^an,  bishop  of  Omttm. 


Preted  tbe  Security  Faad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  MARTIN  GORSKl 

OP  QXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weditesday,  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  GORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rwnarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  Decem*)er  4, 
1944: 

FtOTZCT   THE    SECt7«ITT    FUND 

Every  Congressman  vho  supports  the  cur- 
rent move  to  freeze  social  security  pay-roll 
taxes  at  1  percent  shoiild  be  asked  whether 
he  also  favors  paying  future  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  out  of  gener<>.I  taxation.  For 
that  is  tbe  logical  consequence  of  restricting 
the  growth  of  the  trtist  fund  (rom  which 
benefits  must  be  paid. 

A  reasonable  case  can  be  made  (or  paying 
benefits,  or  at  least  part  o(  them,  from  gen- 
eral taxation.  This  would  mean  that  the 
cost  of  social  security  would  be  borne,  like 
any  other  Government  expense,  by  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  according  to  their  ability 
to  p.%y. 

If  that  is  the  kind  of  social-lnsunoice  sys- 
tem we  mean  to  have.  Congress  should 
plainly  say  so.  In  fact,  however.  It  Is  now 
assumed  that  we  have  quite  a  different  sys- 
tem; that  the  cost  Is  borne,  not  by  general 
taxes,  but  by  the  individual  wage  earner's 
contributions  and  those  made  for  him  by 
his  omployer;  that,  as  in  other  forms  of  In- 
surance, the  Individual  buys  his  own  security 
by  paying  a  given  sum  yearly  and  ultimately 
collecting  interest  on  It. 

So  long  as  we  maintain  this  method  of 
financing  social  izisurance,  i'  is  rank  dema- 
gogy not  to  Impose  a  contribution  rate  suf- 
ficient to  pay  future  benefits.  Employers  and 
workers  alike  have  never  been  better  able 
to  stand  a  a-percent  rate,  as  authoriacd  by 
existing  law.  than  at  present.  Instead  of 
postponing  the  Increase  and  talkhig  vaguely 
about  the  possibility  of  changing  the  system. 
Congress  csa  in  sincerity  only  let  tlie  rate 
rise  and  then  consider  basic  changes  In 
financing. 


G.  I.  Joe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  TR«  BOU8S  OF  REPRBBEI?TATIVES 

Tuesday .  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Q.  I.  Joe,"  which  appeared  in 
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the  November  30.  1944,  edition  of  the 
Evening  Tribune,  Lawrence  Mass.: 
e.  I.  JOS 

O.  I.  Joe — ^what  do  you  mean  to  us  at 
home? 

Tee.  it  seems  that  is  a  thought  that  must 
frequently  pass  throtigb  your  mind. 

Well.  Joe.  you  have  every  right  to  have  that 
settled  once  and  for  all,  so  that  it  wUl  be 
o<M  leas  worry  to  you. 

Joe,  you  mean  everything  in  the  world  to 
us  back  home.  Without  you  there  would  be 
nothing  for  us  from  day  to  day  but  despair, 
discouragement,  gloom,  sadness  and  heart- 
aches. 

You  are  the  proverbial  silver  lining  of  the 
dark  cloud;  you  are  the  light  and  the  torch  of 
our  love,  and  our  hope  and  oiir  faith  and 
our  patriotism.  Your  absence  makes  o\ir 
hearts  grow  fonder  of  you.  o\u  love  more  in- 
tense for  you,  and  otir  longing  to  see  you 
greater  and  stronger  than  ever. 

Yes.  Joe,  and  the  term  "O.  I.  Joe,"  Is  always 
used  In  a  spirit  of  love  and  affection.  Yes, 
Joe,  the  hope  of  America  for  the  futtne,  the 
oaafidence  we  have  in  ultimate  complete  and 
glorious  victory,  oiir  prayers  for  early  victory 
and  a  lasting  peace  are  based  upon  our  love 
for  you,  ova  faith  In  you,  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  sacrifices  you  are  making. 

Today,  Joe,  many  of  us,  yes  most  of  us, 
would  like  to  be  close  to  you.  whispering 
words  of  encouragement  into  those  ears  at 
yours  deafened  by  the  roar  of  battle,  bathing 
your  ttred  and  blistered  feet  and  doing  many 
of  the  things  we  did  for  you  before  you  smiled 
your  leave  taking  of  us.  as  you  departed  to 
delve  Into  the  trials,  the  vagaries,  the  un- 
certainties, the  sacrifices  of  military  life  and 
the  horrors  of  vrar. 

The  horrors  of  war  are  referred  to  advisedly 
because  you,  Joe,  know  and  understand  them 
far  more  resUstically  than  we  at  home  ever 
can.  We  want  you  to  know  that  we  do  think 
of  aU  of  these  things,  that  you  are  constantly 
In  our  thoughts  and  our  prayers.  Your 
youth,  and  your  wiiiingneas  to  fight — yes, 
unto  death — for  the  folks  and  the  country 
that  you  love  so  dearly,  inspire  us  and  in- 
crease our  love  for  you  and  our  faith  In  you. 
You  are  the  militant  emblem  of  the  fine  tra- 
ditions of  our  great  America  and  in  you 
repose  the  solution  to  the  problem  involving 
the  future  of  decency,  righteousness,  and 
freedom  in  this  life  of  ours;  yes,  their  des- 
tinies depend  upon  you:  yes.  the  destiny  of 
civilisation  itself. 

Forgive  us.  Joe,  for  our  frailties,  they  are 
really  not  of  the  heart.  Yes;  we  admit  and 
confess  our  shortcomings,  they  have  been 
many.  We  know  full  well  that  our  standard 
of  American  spirit  and  loyalty  falls  far  short 
of  that  set  by  you.  Appreciation  of  those 
frailties  and  shortcomings  and  of  the  great 
)ob  that  you  are  doing  inspires  us  to  the 
greatest  home-iront  war  activity  since  Pearl 
Harbor  was  violated.  The  Sixth  War  Loan 
drive  is  our  present  objective  and  we  will 
send  it  gloriously  over  the  top.  Bond  buying 
is  now  going  on  feverishly  and, many  days 
befoca  the  expiration  date  we  hope  to  send 
the  OMMSfi  to  yoii — "Oversubscribed." 

Despite  the  differential  between  your  youth, 
and  strength  and  courage,  and  our  human 
frailties,  let  us  assure  you  that  there  Is  be- 
tween iis  a  bond  that  all  the  combined  forces 
of  German  fanaticism  and  Japanese  pagan - 
Ism  cannot  weaken.  Our  love  for  you,  and 
o\ir  loyalty  to  you  increases  constantly.  Our 
pledge  of  aUeglanoe  to  you  and  to  our  com- 
mon cause  is  even  greater  than  ever. 

May  God  bless  and  forever  keep  alive  that 
bond.  May  His  graces  be  with  you  every  day, 
but  particularly  upon  this  apfnoachlng 
Christmas  Day — 

Whether  it  be  in  war  or  In  peace. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tiie  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  VooRHis]  has  presented  to  this 
House  a  resolution  calling  for  an  inquiry 
into  those  facts  and  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  Norman  Littell  from 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  com- 
menting on  the  action  of  Mr.  Vookbis, 
printed  an  interesting  editorial  which 
was  entitled  "An  Ouster  That  Calls  for 
an  Inquiry."  It  is  worth  reading,  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Rxcobd  at  this  point.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Jxaar  Vooshis,  Democratic  Representative 
from  California,  rose  in  the  House  last  Fri- 
day to  say  that  he  was  "shocked  and  as- 
tounded-  to  learn  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  asked  for  the  resignation  of  "one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  fearless  public  serv- 
ants in  the  entire  American  Government." 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Norman  Littell. 
Vooauis  went  on: 

"Mr.  Littell  not  only  has  organized  one  of 
the  most  efficient  agencies  in  the  whole  war 
effort,  but  over  and  over  again  in  his  6 
J  ears  of  service  has  courageously  resisted 
special-interest  presistiTes  and  has  stood  for 
the  public  Interest  in  the  protection  of  oil 
reserves,  disposal  of  Government-owned 
lands  and  in  countless  other  Instances.  •  •  • 

"It  Is  unthinkable  to  me  that  Mr.  Uttell 
can  be  forced  out  of  his  position,  and  I  can- 
not refrain  from  saying  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  severe  blow  indeed  to  the  public 
service  of  our  Government  if  waeh  an 
eventuality  should  take  place." 

What  Vooaaxs.  and  many  others  over  the 
country,  considered  unthinkable  has  come 
about.  Littell,  after  rejecting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Riddle's  demand  for  his  resignation,  has 
been  dismissed  by  the  President. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Mr.  Boose- 
velfs  unfortunate  inclination  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  when  his  subordinates  dis- 
agree, though  the  easy  way  is  not  always 
the  Judicious  way.  This  custom  of  adopt- 
ing the  course  of  expediency  Is  followed 
again,  as  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Hull- 
Welles  dispute  and  the  Jones-Wallaoe 
quarrel. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  oass  than  the 
personal  incompatibility  charged  by  Blddle 
and  the  insubordination  cited  in  the  Presi- 
dent's statement.  So  serlo\is.  so  actually 
shocking,  are  the  counts  in  Littell's  memo- 
randum that  an  all-out  investigation  la 
emphatically  in  order. 

Squarely  in  the  middle  of  the  pteture  ts 
the  shrewd  and  Influential  figure  of  Thomas 
G.  Corcoran,  former  Presidential  aid,  now 
a  Washington  lawyer  with  a  highly  lucrative 
practice  as  adviser  to  firms  holding  large  war 
contracts  and  widely  known  as  a  manipulator 
of  rare  ability.  A  Post-Dispatch  Washington 
correspondent  wrote  in  1941  of  Corcoran:  "He 
has  boasted  of  his  ability  to  move  in  and  out 
of  many  Government  departments  where 
legal  advisers  are  in  many  Instances  his  own 
appointees." 

One  of  those  inside-track  departments  Is 
the  Department  ot  Justice.  Riddle  haa  been 
an  intimate  of  '"Tommy  the  Cork"  for  years. 
Corcoran  was  Instrumental  In  bis  elevation  to 
Attomsy  General.  It  is  quite  in  character 
for  this  super  lobbyist  to  assume  that  he  can 
have  a  hand  in  controlling  the  Department, 


and  Littell  Is  far  tram  the  first  %o  chsrgs 
that  he  doss  have. 

Corcoran  hslped  get  the  Savannah  ship- 
yard °s  contract  for  building  cargo  craft,  as 
the  Post-Dlspstch  reported  at  the  time.  He 
was  In  the  picture  when  Littell,  in  behalf  of 
the  Justice  Department,  acted  to  seize  the 
shipyard  and  cancel  its  contract  beosuss 
of  the  yard's  IneOlcleney.  When  hs  was 
working  on  s  settlement  in  the  i  mnisMin 
tlon  suit,  the  Corcoran  influence  moved  in 
again.  Littell's  statement  charges  In  detail. 
He  cites  numerous  Instances  of  how  Riddle 
urged  a  favorable  settlement.  In  view  of  his 
past  relationships  with  opposing  counsel. 

Considering  all  that  has  gone  before,  Lit- 
tell's charges  cannot  be  shrugged  aside.  U 
making  them  pubUc  constitutes  insubordina- 
tion, then  it  is  m  a  good  cause — but  assuredly 
insubordination  is  a  flimsy  reason  for  the 
ouster  of  so  able  an  official.  Regardless  of 
Riddle's  high  standing  and  the  excellent  work 
he  has  done  in  many  Instances  as  Attorney 
General,  his  actions  should  not  be  exempt 
from  inquiry  in  a  matter  so  concerned  vrlth 
the  public  interest.  Indeed,  it  would  be  most 
Interesting  to  know  Just  how  much  "Tommy 
the  Cork"  has  pushed  him  around. 

As  for  Littell — he  may  have  faults  of  per- 
sonality, he  may  be  overly  fond  of  publicity, 
but  he  has  been  a  highly  valuable  public 
servant.  His  major  role  In  exposing  and  stop- 
ping tbe  notorious  Elk  HUls'  oil  deal  last  year 
helped  save  millions  and  preserve  naval  re- 
serves from  exploitation.  Josephus  Daniels 
wrote  of  him  at  the  time: 

"n  public  men  who  render  distinguished 
and  patriotic  services  in  America  were 
knighted,  the  highest  decoration  vrould  go 
to  Mr.  Littell,  whose  wisdom  and  courage 
compiled  the  annulment  of  the  lUegal,  In- 
valid, and  indefensible  lease." 

Yet.  Littell  now  says.  Riddle  was  dlspieassd 
at  the  publicity  given  this  bchlevement. 

Littell  also  says  be  was  rebtUted  by  Riddle 
for  testifying  before  the  Senate  War  Investi- 
gating Committee.  Riddle  denies  It.  Here  ts 
what  Senator  Puuubon,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  says  of  the  reported  rebuke: 

"It  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  com- 
mittee if  we  cannot  get  testimony  freely  and 
frankly  from  members  of  executive  depart- 
ments without  fear  of  later  discipline. 
•  •  •  The  committee  might  Just  as  well 
fold  up  if  it  Is  going  to  let  a  responsible 
Government  official  be  punishable  for  answer- 
ing questions." 

Riddle  owes  the  public  an  explanation  that 
does  more  than  accuse  Littell  of  "reckless  and 
unfotmded  statements."  The  public  wants 
to  know  about  Lobbyist  Corcoran 's  influence 
In  the  Department  of  Justice.  It  wants  to 
know  how  it  happens  that  a  man  who  serves 
his  country  well  can  be  kicked  out  on  stich 
lllms>  grounds.  It  wants  the  vrhole  stcry 
of  the  shipyard  case.  Marquis  Childs  sug- 
gests in  his  column  today  that  finding  out 
about  these  things  is  s  Job  for  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee.  But  slnoe  it  ds- 
dlnss  to  act.  fact-finding  depends  on  ap- 
proval of  VooBHis'  motion  for  a  Hotise  In- 
quiry. 

May  it  begin  at  once,  and  dig  to  the  bottomi 
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Mr.    DOMENGEAUX.     Mr.   Speaker, 
with  happiness  and  with  pride,  I  today 
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beg  leave  to  call  to  your  attention  and  to 
that  of  my  colleagues  a  work  which  has 
Jtist  come  from  the  presses  of  the  Na- 
tion— a  book  about  my  own  State  of 
Louisiana;  a  book  for  the  writing  of 
which.  I.  as  a  Louislanlan,  am  profoundly 
grateful 

It  is  Deep  Delta  Coimtry.  by  Harnett 
T.  Kane,  of  New  Orleans,  the  newest  best 
seller  from  the  pen  of  this  nationally 
known  author  of  best  sellers,  the  writer 
of  Louisiana  Hayrioe  and  the  Bayous 
of  Louisiazia.  Mr.  Kane's  work  Is  one 
which  tells  America  many  new  things 
about  the  fabulous  and  wonderful  region 
of  south  Louisiana,  many  things  which 
have  never  l)efore  appeared  in  print. 
More  than  that.  Deep  Delta  Country 
can  teach  most  of  us  something  about 
Americanism — about  the  American  proc- 
ess at  work.  Mr.  Kane  has  revealed  to 
us  a  remarkable  study  of  a  people,  who 
represent  almost  every  nation  of  the 
world,  who  have  gathered  in  Louisiana 
in  a  unique  melting  pot.  without  parallel 
In  any  part  of  the  Nation. 

The  author  tells  of  one  person  who  was 
overproud  and  arrogant  biecause.  he  said, 
he  was  the  "truest  American  type."  since 
his  family  had  been  here  since  1700.  An> 
other  man  retorted  to  him  that  every- 
body in  America  came  from  somewhere, 
that  the  "truest  American  type"  was  the 
American  Indian.  Many  people  through- 
out the  Nation  today  are  "truest  Ameri- 
cans" though  their  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers came  from  Prance,  or  Spain,  or 
Portugal,  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  other 
nations  beyond  the  sea.  In  Mr.  Kane's 
Deep  Delta  Country  we  see  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  many  individuals  of  many  heri- 
tages learning  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  American  way. 

Mr.  Kane's  scene  is  what  he  calls  the 
"farthest  down  Mississippi,"  the  section 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  city  of 
New  Orleans  and  below  it  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — a  place  of  sturdy  truck  farmers, 
rice  growers,  trappers  of  furs,  oyster 
dredgers,  shrimp  fishermen,  growers  of 
citrus  fruit,  and  other  produce.  It  is.  in 
the  author's  words,  a  "half -watery  para- 
disc,  marvelously  fertile,  rich  beyond  the 
Imagination  of  many  Americans."  It  is 
a  strangely  shaped  land.  The  Missis- 
sippi reaches  out  into  its  delta  like  a 
great  brown  hand,  groping  its  way  into 
the  blue  of  the  Gulf.  As  it  stretches 
forth.  It  piles  soil  to  each  side — soil 
taken  from  the  toplands  of  half  of  the 
American  States,  washed  down  the  great 
American  water  highway.  As  Mr.  Kane 
points  out.  the  land  is  highest  at  the 
river  edge;  slowiy  it  declines,  from  fine 
agricultural  fields  to  swamps  thick  with 
cypress  and  other  trees,  to  lakes  and 
Btreams  packed  with  fish  and  animal  life, 
to  the  spreading  green-and-gold  marsh- 
lands— the  marshes  that  produce  for 
Iionisiana  more  muskrats  than  Canada 
or  Alaska,  making  It  a  superb  half-tropic 
lur  farm.  The  people  settle  along  the 
river,  on  the  green  edges  of  earth,  or 
alone  the  canals  that  lead  to  the  back 
section;  and  some  reside  on  islands  that 
fringe  the  Gulf,  along  which  they  make 
a  living  from  the  teeming  sea  life.  Un- 
xausd  crops  abound,  and  not  the  least  are 


the  magnificent  Creole 
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Before  the  Second  W<  irld  War  and  the 
infamy  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Mr.  Kane  points 
out  that  most  of  Ame  lea  obtained  its 
Llies  f.om  Japan.  Toc^y  south  Louis! 
ana  has  an  unparalle 
over  many  miles  of  the 
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J  Members  today 
and  other  serv- 


open  to  it.  Many  of  th 
have  attended  weddings 
ices,  in  New^  York,  in  th<  Middle  West,  in 
other  places,  which  have  used  the  mag- 
nificent lilies  of  Mr.  Kane's  region. 

In  the  Deep  Delta  to<  ay  a  new  Indus 
trialism  has  come.  >'ar  below  the 
"quaking  prairies."  tr  lined  scientists 
have  dug  to  find  ama  ung  supplies  of 
sulfur  and  other  minerals — a  treasure 
trove  whose  existence  eas  unsuspected 
until  the  present  day.  Throughout 
south  Louisiana — my  pa  t  of  Louisiana — 
men  today  are  finding  \  inimagined  sup- 
plies of  oil,  gas,  and  othe  r  minerals.  For 
Louisiana,  as  this  booi  of  Mr.  Kane's 
makes  abimdantly  clear,  is  almost  an 
untouched  frontier,  so  f  ir  as  proper,  in- 
telligent exploitation  of  ts  fine  resources 
is  concerned. 

In  this  "paradise,"  th(  author  Informs 
us,  live  a  people  of  rem;  irkable  diversity 
and  admirable  character.  Generally 
they  are  French,  and  s  nee  I  have  this 
same  heritage — a  heritage  of  which  I 
am  more  than  proud — I  am  particularly 
interested  in  them.  I  wish  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  cou  d  know  the  won- 
derful French  Louisiana  in  which  I  grew 
up — the  land  of  a  people  brave  and  good- 
hearted  and  large-souleA.  Mr.  Kane,  in 
his  previous  book.  The  Bayous  of  Loui- 
siana, told  of  the  warm  spirited  French 
Louisianians  of  Vermili(  n,  of  Bayou  La- 


and  the  Louisi- 
Delta  Country, 


fourche,  of  Bayou  Teche 
ana  prairies.    In  Deep 
he  tells  a  story  which  tills  a  chapter  in 
a  single,  brilliantly  phrised  paragraph 
Mr.  Kane  cites  it  to  show  how  the  re 
sourceful.  admirable  Fn  nch  absorb  and 
modify  the  characteristic  of  those  about 
them: 


A  Yankee  husband 
wife  In  the  kitchen.    She 
his  suggestion  that  she 
he  remembered  from 
land  boiled  dinner.    She 
she  washed  them,  she  put 
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to  come  out  Pr«nch — yoiu 
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The  Deep  Delta  Country  has  its  Span- 
ish colony;  its  men  of  English  descent; 
Its  Dalmatians,  descended  from  South 
Slavs;  its  fine  Americans  of  German  de- 
scent; its  Irish;  Swedish;  Norwegians; 
Italians;  and  others.  But  predominant- 
ly, it  is  French.  I  know  from  long  con- 
tact the  rich  human  qualities  of  these 
Louisiana  Frenchmen — Frenchmen.  I 
may  add.  who  today  are  sending  their 
sons  and  Ijrothers  across  the  sea  in  planes 
and  ships  to  help  liberate  the  world  from 
the  Fascist  menace.  They  are  French- 
men, yes;  but  Americans,  and  the  best  of 
Americans,  too. 

Mr.  Kane  has  little  patience  with  the 
ignorant  and  narrow  minded  who  insist 
that  because  their  neighbors  have  been 
in  this  Nation  a  few  years  less  than  they, 
those  neighbors  are  to  be  condemned. 
And  he  notes  that  many  of  these  French 
people  and  these  other  Delta  people  have 
actually  lived  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  Nation  for  many  more  years  longer 
than  some  of  those  who  so  pride  them- 
selves on  being  exclusive  Americans  by  a 
narrow  definition  of  their  own.  We  can 
learn  much  more  in  this  country  of  tol- 
erance and  understanding  among  men;  I 
know  of  few  books  which  teach  this  toler- 
ance, this  understanding  so  well.  It  was 
written  by  a  man  of  good  will,  a  man  of 
himian  comprehension  and  understand- 
ing, and  a  warm  heart.  I  am  proud  that 
I  count  Harnett  T.  Kane  among  my  old 
friends.  I  have  watched  his  career  dur- 
ing the  few  years  in  which  he  has  risen 
quickly  to  front  rank  among  the  inter- 
preters of  our  southern  scene ;  and  I  have 
been  more  than  pleased  to  note,  not  only 
the  high  critical  acclaim  that  he  has  won, 
but  also  the  broad  popularity  of  his 
books.  Mr.  Kane's  Deep  Delta  Coimtry 
sold  out  its  first  edition  2  months  in  ad- 
vance; It  has  gone  into  five  editions  in  a 
few  weeks;  it  has  broken  all  Louisiana 
records,  and,  best  of  all,  it  Is  being  read 
widely  in  all  parts  of  America,  as  a  new 
best  seller. 

It  was  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  the  author  notes,  that  a  pack 
of  Nazi  submarines  for  many  months 
hovered  warily,  to  prey  upon  our  com- 
merce. Some  of  these  Fascist  plunderers 
expected  to  find  simple-minded  folk  who 
could  be  prevailed  upon,  for  gold,  to  sell 
out  their  country  and  help  betray  it. 
They  were  bitterly  disappointed.  These 
Americans  of  our  south  Louisiana  proved 
their  mettle,  then,  as  they  have  proved 
it  on  many  another  occasion,  in  all  of 
the  Nation's  wars  in  which  they  have 
participated. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  note,  too,  that 
the  Nation's  book  critics  have,  in  prais- 
ing Mr.  Kane's  book,  indicated  that  they 
also  have  caught  something  of  this 
broader  understanding  and  tolerance, 
and  an  appreciation  of  our  Louisiana 
scene.  This  kind  of  book  will  do  much 
to  dispel  lingering  bitternesses  between 
people  of  one  section  of  our  country 
toward  those  of  another.  Many  thou- 
sands of  persons  will  come  to  Louisiana 
simply  because  they  have  read  Harnett 
T.  Kane's  Deep  Delta  Country,  because 
from  him  they  have  learned  of  the  Jovial 
character  of  the  people,  the  rich  hap- 
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piness  of  a  simple  folk,  the  beauties  of 
the  natural  scene,  and  the  French-Amer- 
ican Jole  de  vivre  of  the  scene.  It  is  a 
fabulous,  almost  incredible  land,  a  scene 
shot  through  with  wonder  and  beauty; 
for  once  it  has  received  a  literary  treat- 
ment to  match  its  magnificence.  Read 
Deep  Delta  Country.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fel- 
low Members,  and  3wu  will  know  Louisi- 
ana as  you  have  never  known  it  before. 


LL  Col.  Edward  H.  Heller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAtironriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  cur- 
rently considerable  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  recent  Presidential  nomina- 
tions for  membership  on  the  Surplus  War 
Properties  Board,  one  of  the  nominees 
being  a  distinguished  and  substantial 
citizen  of  the  State  of  California,  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  H.  Heller.  The  membership  of 
the  House  is,  of  course,  vitally  Interested 
In  the  ability  of  those  going  to  a  position 
of  this  magnitude.  As  a  fellow  Califor- 
nian,  I  therefore  wish  to  present  for  the 
information  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  i  he  qualifications  and  background 
of  this  outstanding  citizen  of  California, 
who,  in  my  opinion,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  this  position: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Heller  was  bom  in 
San  Francisco.  March  15.  1900,  is  mar- 
ried and  a  father  of  three  children.  His 
grandfather,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  first  bank  estab- 
lished in  Los  Angeles.  His  father,  Mr. 
E.  S.  Heller,  was  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Heller.  Ehrman,  White  & 
McAuUffe.  He  attended  San  Francisco 
public  schools.  Volunteered  in  the  Army 
in  1918;  served  as  private  in  Infantry 
and  at  end  of  war  was  at  Central  In- 
fantry Officers  Training  School,  Camp 
MacArthur.  Waco,  Tex.  Graduated 
from  University  of  California  in  1921. 
Worked  several  years  in  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  k  Union  Trust  Co.  Became  part- 
ner of  Schwabacher  li  Co.,  investment 
bankers,  and  later  member  of  New  Yoi^ 
Stock  Exchange  in  1925.  a  connection 
which  he  still  retains.  He  was  director 
and  member  of  executive  committee  of 
Wells  Fargo  bank  for  many  years.  Since 
passage  of  Bank  Act  which  required 
him  to  resign  as  director,  he  hsis  been 
Invited  as  stockholder  to  attend  direc- 
tors meetings  and  meetings  of  executive 
committee.  As  a  result  of  h!s  connection 
with  Schwabacher  &  Co.,  he  became  in- 
terested and  active  in  management  of 
concerns  in  diverse  fields.  When  he 
again  volunteered  in  the  Army,  June  2, 
1942,  he  was  a  director  of  Pacific  coast  ag- 
gregates dealing  in  building  materials: 
Permanente  Cement  Co.,  Permanente 
Steamship  Co.,  Roos  Bros.,  Inc.,  a  chain 
of  department  stores;  Bankers  Invest- 


ment Co.,  an  urban  real  estate  holding 
company;  Sonora  Products  Co.,  a  con- 
cern which  owns  farm  lands;  Mark 
Hopkins  Hotel  Co..  Curie  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  a  machine  shop;  and  Pig'n  Whis- 
tle Corporation,  a  chain  of  restaurants. 
He  is  a  substantial  stockholder  but  not 
a  director  of  Pacific  Intermountain  Ex- 
press Co.,  a  motortruck  common  car- 
rier operating  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  in  the  West,  and  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  in  the  East.  He  is  a 
regent  of  the  University  of  California; 
was  commissioned  as  above  stated  on 
June  2,  1942  as  a  major  and  assigned 
as  liaison  officer  in  the  office  of  the 
fiscal  director.  Special  Financial  Services 
Division,  Washington.  Was  sent  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  in  the 
same  month  to  assist  In  making  War 
Department  guaranties  of  loans  to  con- 
cerns doing  work  necessary  to  the  war 
effort,  and  has  remained  in  Boston  since. 
Was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  Sep- 
tember 23,  1943. 


Beinf  Fair  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  SI.AIUMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OKo,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Tuscaloosa  News: 

BXZNO  rAIB  TO  OONCSESa 

Frederick  Othman,  the  good-hiimored 
United  Press  correspondent  whose  bright  dis- 
patches from  Wa&hlngton  help  lighten  the 
ne;^^  columns  of  this  newspaper,  wrote  a 
runny  piece  the  other  day  about  llemtiera  of 
the  House  needing  a  time  clock. 

Mr.  Othman,  a  newcomer  to  Washington 
with  a  fresh  weather-vane  eye  cocked  for 
news  and  events  that  sometimes  escaped  the 
older  Washington  writers,  pointed  out  that 
he  found  less  than  40  Congressmen  on  hand 
when  he  visited  the  House  gallery  the  other 
day. 

To  read  this  story  one  would  think  that 
Congressmen  loaf  on  their  Job. 

When  Mr.  Othman  has  been  around  Waah- 
ingn»n  longer  he  wlU  realize  that  Congress- 
men do  all  their  actual  work  In  their  offlces 
and  In  committee  meetings,  that  the  House 
and  Senate  floors  really  are  the  window  dress- 
ing for  legislative  work.  All  the  heavy  stuff 
Is  done  out  of  sight. 

Members  of  Congress  actually  work  harder 
and  longer  every  day  than  most  big  buaioew 
executives  or  employees  In  private  busln— . 
Tliey  work  harder  on  the  average  than  the 
$10XX)0  a  year  men  in  the  executive  d^>art- 
ments  of  the  Oovernment.  And  one  reason 
Is  that  they  must  keep  In  the  good  graces  of 
their  constituents.  Glad  hands  and  pleasant 
words  alone  will  not  do  the  trick  for  them. 
Hard  work  is  required. 

All  Congressmen  nowadays  are  facing  two 
serious  problems:  1.  Living  in  expensive 
Washington  on  110,000  a  year;  2.  Getting 
competent  and  adequate  help  for  their  oflloea. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  many  Coa- 
gressmen  are  guilty  of  nepotism. 


The  B  Paao  Herald-Poet,  for  Instanoe. 
agrees  that  OongrsMDMO  etaould  receive  tiM 
same  pay  m  CmMitM  — mbsw.  $15,000  a  ywir. 

Seoaton  and  Repreaentatives  hike  ttMl 

pay  tbey  irtiould  pus  a  rule  against  ttM  «a- 

ployment  of  retettvas  of  Membecs. 

Many  Congressmen,  let  it  be  known,  steer 
clear  of  employing  kinsmen  In  their  ofllcea. 
But  aome  Senators  and  Representatives  have 
their  sons,  or  wives  or  brothers  as  their  see- 
retarles.  And  the  truth  Is,  aooording  to  old- 
timers  on  Capitol  HlU.  sobm  of  the  most  effi- 
ciently run  congressional  offices  are  In  charge 
of  the  Congressmen's  relstlves. 

Congressmen  may  try  to  dump  a  poIltl«al 
hack  on  an  executive  department,  but  they 
want  efficiency  in  their  own  offices,  because  It 
means  votes  to  them  on  election  day.  Any 
elected  official  of  any  poilttcnl  sense  wanu  a 
secretary  and  clerks  who  can  do  the  job  well, 
because  they  can  make  or  break  him. 

We  think  It  Is  wise  for  an  elected  official  to 
steer  clear  of  nepotism,  but  In  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States  we  do  not  beUeve  the 
practice  has  been  abused. 

Somebody  should  build  a  fire  under  the 
Congress  and  force  Its  Members  to  raise  their 
own  pay.  But  politics  being  what  it  Is  and 
politicians  belnig  what  they  are  we  doubt  that 
Oongreas  will  ralae  the  pay  of  lt«  Members 
anytime  soon. 


Afghan  Example 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  uanaaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^ntEBENTATTVIB 

Tuesday.  December  5.  1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  4, 1944: 


In  line  with  the  provisions  of  a  Joint 
lutloa  introduced  by  Congressman  WiU.TlB 
H.  JcDD,  of  Minnesota,  and  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  both  Bouse*  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  State  recently  addressed  an  ur- 
gent plea  to  aU  opltun-produclng  oountrlM 
to  restrict  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy 
to  legitimate  medicinal  and  scientific  amda. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  recommendation  was 
not  to  be  questioned.  What  was  anything 
but  certain,  however,  was  whether  and  to 
what  degree  the  opium -producing  countrlea 
would  respond  favorably  to  the  American 
plea.  In  the  past  some  of  them  have  found 
all  matwer  of  excuses  for  continuing  the 
growing  of  the  opivim  poppy.  Happily,  the 
first  country  to  respond  to  the  American  sug- 
gestion— Afghanistan — has  done  so  in  stich 
clear  and  unequivocal  fashion  as  to  raise  the 
hope  that  at  long  last  real  progress  is  now 
going  to  be  made  In  eradicating  the  opium 
evU. 

The  other  day  the  GoTemment  of  Afghan- 
istan announced  that  after  March  21,  194S. 
all  cultivatlm  of  the  opium  poppy  in  Afghan- 
istan  Is  to  be  forbidden.  This  action  la 
wholly  to  be  eomtnended.  particularly  sine* 
the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  ban 
on  opium-poppy  c\iltivation  will  be  felt  by  a 
nation  whose  resources  of  Income  are  not 
very  great.  But  the  progressive  leaders  at 
the  middle  eastern  kingdom  acted  m  tkwf 
did  because  they  are  fully  awars  that  the 
only  effective  way  of  eltmlnatlnf  tlic  opium 
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evU  U  to  strike  It  at  Its  root.    That  Is  pre- 
claely  what  they  hare  done. 

It  IB  devoutly  to  tw  hoped  that  Afghanl- 
■tan'a  example  will  be  followed  by  certain  of 
her  neighbors,  ijartltnilarly  Iran  and  India. 
As  Coofranman  Jvbd  has  pointed  out,  the 
opium  trafle  to  mott  acute  in  Iran,  where 
thfwwnds  of  American  aoldlers  are  handling 
tha  shipment  of  lend-lease  goods  to  Russia 
■ad  where,  today,  far  more  opium  Is  pro- 
duced than  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  entire 
world's  legitimate  needs  of  the  drtig.  A  re- 
striction of  opium-poppy  cultivation  in  India 
Is  also  greatly  to  be  desired.  In  that  coun- 
try, too.  numy  American  troops  are  stationed. 
Wbat  Alghantatan  has  done.  Iran  and  India 
can  do  and  should  do  to  their  own  and  the 
world's  benefit. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Eafene  Rejbold, 
Chief  of  Enfineert,  Before  Mississippi 
Vallej  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1944 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
main In  the  RccoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Eugene  Rey- 
bold.  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  As- 
sociation convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 
November  27,  1944: 

During  this  decisive  period  of  the  war,  we 
are  being  swept  along  as  never  before  with 
the  tide  of  events  that  Is  shaping  the  future 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  Under 
thsss  circumstances,  meetings  such  as  this 
U3  essential  tf  we  are  to  keep  our  plans  for 
waterway  Improvemenu  abreast  of  the  times. 
I  am  gUd.  therefore,  as  always  to  be  with 
you  for  another  step  in  a  continuous  drive  to 
achieve  our  common  objectives  in  the  field 
of  waterway  development 

Counting  the  special  spring  meeting  of 
IMS,  this  makes  the  fourth  time  I  have  had 
the  privilege  to  address  thU  association. 
The  first  time  was  in  IM),  a  few  days  before 
leorl  Harbor,  when  the  IneviUbUlty  of  our 
participation  in  the  war  was  already  boldly 
written  Into  the  background  of  world  condi- 
tions. Even  then  we  were  building  up  our 
defenses,  and  we  were  evaluating  the  results 
of  our  peacetime  efforts  in  the  mobilization 
of  our  resources  for  total  war.  Since  that 
time,  wa  have  seen  this  country  united  in 
strength  and  ptirpose  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  was  thrust  upon  us  by  Japan  and 
Oarmany. 

Wte  have  seen  our  great  peacetime  develop- 
ments converted  to  meer  the  requirements 
placed  upon  them  by  the  most  costly  and  de- 
atructive  war  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
have  seen  the  striking  power  of  the  United 
Nations  forged  into  rings  of  steel  that  are 
now  closing,  slowly  but  surely,  around  Berlin 
and  Tokyo.  We  have  seen  the  development 
of  fighting  fronts  that  reach  all  the  way 
from  no  man's  land.  t>ack  along  supply  lines, 
across  invasion  bsadMS,  and  through  our 
ahipping  lanes  to  the  vary  farms  and  forsaU 
and  mines  that  are  supplying  the  raw  aa« 
tartela  for  our  incoapHabla  war  Industrlea. 
TMay  while  we  maal  to  diacuss  the  pnrt>- 
possiblUtlM  of  our  waterways,  our 
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troops  are  inching  their 
the  rain  and  fog  and  snofv 
the  heart  of  Germany 
ing  destruction   on   the 
Japanese,  and  our  land 
proceeding  with  unyielding 
eratlon   of  the   Phlllppi 
and   navigation   impro 
have  played  no  small 
ment  of  our  present 
strength.    The  performai^e 
under  the  emergency 
vldes  a  dependable  Index 
our  future  efforts  to 
our  rivers  and  to  use  then 

Por  the  past  2  years,  ss 
taticns   of    manpower 
made  It  necessary  for  us 
on  projects  not  contrlbut 
progress  of  the  war. 
for  argument  with  such 
ing  these  war-torn  years, 
ing  Improvements  stand 
them  by  the  most  critical 
tcry.     Our  thotisands  of 
Inland  waterways  have 
of    transportation    of 
might  have  broken  the 
transportatloc    system — oi^e 
tragedies  that  can  come 
They  have  permitted  largs 
shipbuilding   industry    to 
points.     They  have  helper  I 
sible  for  other  tjrpes  of 
decentralized  from  labor -i 
trlally  concentrated  areas 
mobilization  for  war  more 
complete.       Existing 
works  have   provided 
needed  Industrial   and  a 
tlon.     They  have  helped 
tlon   of   commerce   and    t 
have  saved  lives  and 
fiood  waters. 

This  vital  wartime  servlde 
improvements  is  the  result 
century  of  planning  and 
where  is  this  fact  more 
out  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
neers   first    brought 
Appalachian   barrier   into 
they  found  a  vast,  fertile 
tlcally  every  natural 
Among  the  major 
wealth,  however,  there 
portant  or  more  versatile 
sources.     The  valley  was 
fiung  system  of  large  rivets 
needs  of  s  progressive 
WhUe  thsw  natural 
capable  in  general  of 
pioneer    times,    and    whll 
fioods,  though  great,  cause  1 
a  thinly  scattered  population 
the  Nation  was  more 
Like  all  other  natural  wealth 
to   be   developed   by   h\mi4n 
effort.     Parms  had  to  be 
vated.    Mines  and  oil  field  i 
oped.    And  It  remained  als<  i 
the  tremendous  system  of 
trol  and  to  put  them  to 
growing     needs     of     an 
Floods  had  to  be  controlled 
be  dredged  and  regulated 
built.     The  importance  of 
tinues  to  increase  with  th< 
latlon,  with  the  concentra 
larger  cities  and  towns,  a 
provemenu  of  modem  clvl 

Important  steps  have 
program.    The  Illinois  Rivei 
an  unimportant  tributary 
has  been  canalized  and 
Michigan.     Thiu   it   has 
tmita  the  navigation   system 
Lakea  with  the  Mississippi 
the  Cult  of  Mexico.    Once 
but  a  treacherous,  shoal 
today  it  u  one  of  thQ  busiest 
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land  waterway  83rstem.  The  upper  lUnls- 
sippi  was  inadequate  for  modern  towboats 
and  bargee,  but  it  has  been  made  navigable 
to  the  Twin  City  area.  Comprehensive  im- 
provements on  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Red  Rivers  are  in  the  making. 

Let  no  one  be  misled  Into  believing,  how- 
ever, that  the  benefits  accruing  from  such 
Improvements  over  a  period  of  years  are  the 
fruiu  of  accident.  By  direction  of  Congress, 
the  Army  engineers  have  been  planning  and 
building  waterway  improvements  for  more 
than  a  century.  We  believe  our  accomplish- 
ments have  been  in  accordance  with  sound 
engineering  and  economic  practices  and  In 
line  with  the  desires  of  the  people.  It  is  now 
and  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the  Army 
engineers  to  conduct  thorough,  painstaking 
investigations  and  to  report,  without  fear  or 
favor,  their  findings  with  respect  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  desired  Improvements  and  the  Jus- 
tification therefor.  This  we  have  done  and 
will  continue  to  do. 

With  similar  purpose  public-spirited  asso- 
ciations such  as  your  great  organization  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  keeping  the  people 
informed  and  of  crystallizing  public  opinion. 
This  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  you  have  done 
admirably  In  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
continue  to  do  so  In  the  future.  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  Improvements  to  our  water- 
ways I  would  like  to  repeat  a  statement  I 
made  a  few  months  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 

"Through  our  Federal  legislative  pro- 
cedures, proposed  improvements  for  naviga- 
tion and  flood  control  have  always  been  in- 
vestigated and  reported  upon  by  direction 
of  the  people;  they  have  been  authorlzetl  for 
construction  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  people;  and  they  have  been  prose- 
cuted to  completion,  maintained,  and  oper- 
ated with  funds  appropriated  and  expended 
with  full  knowledge  and  understanding  by 
the  people.  It  rests  with  these  same  peo- 
ple—the people  of  the  Nation— to  see  that 
this  democratic  and  thoroughly  proven 
process  is  never  tampered  with,  and  that  it 
is  kept  everlasting  on  the  beam.  You  who 
are  here  today,  together  with  your  Nation- 
wide memberships,  are  on  the  lookout  bridge 
of  this  ship  of  democracy,  and  you  can  do 
much  to  keep  It  on  Its  charted  course." 

This  statement  I  can  make  with  equal  sin- 
cerity to  the  members  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association.  And.  at  the  same  time— 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  da  so  in  my  sub- 
ordinate position — I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  committees  of  Congress  which  have 

such  a  vital  role  in  our  waterway  program 

the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  and  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
The  chairmen  and  the  members  of  these  com- 
mittees have  manifested  at  all  times  a  states- 
manlike Interest  In  such  works,  and  they  have 
followed  procedures  that  are  entirely  free 
from  politics.  Their  efforts  are  Intense  and 
constructive,  and  they  give  closest  considera- 
tion to  detailed  plans  both  at  the  commu- 
nity and  at  the  national  level.  To  me  it  has 
been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
these  committees  and  with  the  other  Members 
of  Congress  In  the  planning  of  our  river 
improvements. 

In  accordance  with  existing  legislation,  we 
are  fully  prepared  now  to  let  contracts  on  a 
number  of  navigation  and  flood-control  proj- 
ects In  the  Mississippi  River  watershed  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $123,000,000, 
exclusive  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
Presently  authorized  projects  will  permit  a 
raplid  expansion  of  this  program.  Our  sched- 
ule calls  for  Increasing  this  backlog  of  ready- 
to-go  projects  to  $300,000,000  by  June  of 
1945;  to  $400,000,000  by  the  end  of  1945; 
and  to  $450,000,000  or  more  by  June  of  1946- 
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Projects  located  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
that  are  included  In  the  post-war  program 
are  nimaerous  and  will  be  dlsuibuted 
throughout  the  principal  river  basins.  They 
are  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  them  at  this  time. 
However,  a  few  tjrplcal  flood-control  and  navi- 
gation projects  may  be  mentioned  to  Indi- 
cate their  diversity  of  type  and  their  general 
significance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Midwestern 
States. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  author- 
ized Federal  levee  projects  on  the  Mississippi, 
Ohio.  Wabash,  Illinois,  Sangamon.  Arkansas, 
and  Missouri  Rivers.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
war  restrictions  made  It  Impossible  to  com- 
plete more  of  these  units  prior  to  the  floods 
of  the  last  3  years.  Construction  of  the 
project  for  flood  protection  at  the  Kansas 
Cltys  hpd  been  Initiated  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  war  and  was  suspended  In  accordance 
with  the  War  Production  Board's  dlrectlip  of 
October  1942.  This  $15,000,000  project  con- 
sists of  levees,  flood  ualls,  pumping  plants, 
and  channel  improvements  for  the  protec- 
tion of  important  industrial  centers.  The 
*  remaining  work  can  be  Initiated  promptly 
upon  relaxation  of  war  restrictions. 

In  Oklahoma,  construction  plans  for  the 
Hulah  and  Port  Gibson  Dams  are  ready  and 
final  designs  are  proceeding  on  three  other 
reservoir  projects.  These,  together  with  the 
Canton  Reservoir  project  which  has  been 
suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  give 
us  a  construction  program  of  $75,000,000  In 
that  State. 

The  Bull  Shoals  and  Table  Rock  Dam 
projects  on  the  White  River  in  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  estimated  to  cost  over  $80,- 
000.000  can  be  placed  under  contract  on  short 
notice.  Those  reservoirs  together  with  the 
existing  Norfolk  Reservoir  will,  in  addition  to 
providing  a  substantial  degree  of  fiood  pro- 
tection, produce  large  blocks  of  hydro- 
electric energy  needed  for  the  power  market 
In  that  area. 

TO  facilitate  heavy  traffic  on  the  Upper 
Mlwrtsilppl  River,  plans  have  been  made  for 
•arly  initiation  in  the  post-war  period  of  a 
new  lock  at  Keokuk  and  completion  of  the 
second  lock  at  the  Hastings  Dam. 

The  construction  of  dikes  and  other  works 
to  stabilize  the  navigation  channel  In  the 
Mtelsslppl  River  below  the  canalized  section 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  has  continued  dur- 
ing the  war,  since  this  waterway  Is  vital  to 
wartime  navigation  oC  the  MlMlsslppl  net- 
work. Post-war  plans  contemplate  the  pro- 
vision of  additional  regulating  works  in  this 
reach  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi 
as  well  as  the  resumption  of  dike  and  revet- 
ment work  on  the  Mlaaouri  River.  Plans  for 
several  reservoirs  In  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas  River  Basins  will  be  ready  for  con- 
struction before  the  end  of  next  year. 

I  am  confident  that  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  wealth  and  strength  with 
the  further  Improvement  of  our  waterways. 
The  trend  even  throughout  the  depression 
years  Indicated  consistent  growth  In  the  vol- 
ume of  inland  water-borne  tonnage.  Because 
of  the  Impetus  given  this  Increase  during 
the  wartime  period,  more  people  are  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  water- 
borne  commerce.  The  war  has  led  many 
shippers  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  opera- 
tion of  our  waterways  who  were  strangers  to 
stich  services  prior  to  the  war.  The  geiverai 
public  Is  also  being  led  to  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  inland  waterways  as  a  matter  of 
significance  to  the  national  defense. 

But  this  country  must  go  far  before  Its 
natural  waterways  are  developed  as  exten- 
sively as  those  in  the  more  progressive  of  the 
European  countries  where  the  Inherent  econ- 
omy of  low-cost  water-borne  transportation 
has  long  been  recognized.  There  the  develop- 
ment of  strategically  located  and  economical 
water  routes  has  taken  place  as  a  matter  of 


course.  There  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
role  of  water  transport  in  national  economy 
and  national  defense  has  assured  the  suc- 
cessful operation  and  growth  of  Improved  and 
interconnected  river  and  canal  systems. 

In  this  country  we  have  not  been  forced 
to  give  the  same  consistent  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  common  defense  as  has  been 
true  in  the  crowded  countries  of  Europe.  But 
this  war  Is  bringing  home  to  us  the  fact  that 
our  protective  oceans  do  not  separate  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  way  they 
did  before  the  dsy  of  rapid  transportation. 
As  we  are  brought  steadily  Into  closer  prox- 
imity to  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world 
we  must  give  Increasing  consideration  to  the 
defense  values  of  stich  public  works  as  our 
flood -control  and  navigation  improvements. 

In  recognition  of  their  wartime  as  well  as 
peacetime  values,  even  during  the  period  of 
the  war.  Congress  has  wisely  made  provision 
for  the  time-consuming  activities  of  plan- 
ning and  er^lneering  studies  for  futiu^  water- 
way Improvements.  This  work  was  some- 
what curtailed  during  the  rush  of  the  $11.- 
000.000.000  war  construction  program,  but 
these  plans  are  now  being  expedited  by  our 
division  and  district  engineer  offices  all  over 
the  country.  While  the  activities  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  mtut  still  be  directed 
primarily  toward  wartime  missions,  we  will 
be  ready  for  a  quick  start  on  a  Nation-wide 
program  of  river  and  harbor  and  fiood-con- 
trol work  as  soon  as  conditions  again  permit. 

But  the  stubborn  enemy  resistance  that 
Allied  forces  are  now  battling  on  every  front 
Is  grim  evideiKe  that  we  need  not  look  for- 
ward to  an  immediate  resumption  of  clvU- 
works  programs.  They  must  await  victory 
over  the  Axis,  and  this  victorlotu  conclusion 
remains  a  grave  and  tremendous  undertaking. 
The  tide  of  battle  for  some  time  has  been 
running  In  our  favor,  but  the  progress  we 
are  making  must  never  lull  xu  into  thinking 
the  war  is  about  over.  In  the  dawn  of  vic- 
tory, let  us  not  jeopardize  our  position  by  any 
over -confidence  or  complacency.  As  we  close 
in  toward  the  homelands  of  the  enemy,  as 
his  defenses  become  more  untenable,  the 
pace  of  attack  must  steadily  increase.  Today, 
even  more  than  In  the  past,  we  must  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder — the  military  with  the 
civilian — In  close  unity  with  our  allies,  until 
total  victory  and  peace  are  ours.  With  faith 
in  our  ability  to  meet  this  test,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  tritunph — the  day  when 
we  can  prosecute  works  of  construction  rather 
than  works  of  destruction. 

When  that  day  of  victory  finally  comes, 
our  efforts  to  build  for  peace  will  be  pressed 
forward  with  the  same  Intense  effort  that 
now  characterizes  the  accomplishments  of 
otir  military  personnel  in  the  battle  aones 
around  the  world.  Many  of  our  regular  Engi- 
neer officers  who  have  worked  with  you  on 
flood-control  and  navigation  projects  now 
hold  responsible  wartime  assignments. 
Many  of  the  civilian  engineers  and  construc- 
tion people  from  this  valley  who  hLve  labored 
with  us  on  civil  works  are  now  in  uniform  in 
overseas  assignments.  They  are  all  perform- 
ing magnificently  in  situations  calling  for 
the  greatest  diversity  of  engineering  and  con- 
struction talent. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  we  have 
activated  more  than  1.800  Engineer  troop 
units.  In  the  last  21  months,  we  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  Engineer  troops  over- 
seas by  over  350  percent.  More  than  •  half 
million  Engineer  troops  have  been  trained. 
Including  over  20,000  officer  candidates  and 
many  thousands  of  technicians  In  more  than 
250  specialties — from  instrument  repairmen 
to  sawmill  operators,  from  divers  to  well 
drillers. 

It  is  the  over-all  mission  of  the  Engineers 
In  a  theater  of  operations  to  keep  oiu-  armies 
on  the   move   and   our  supply   lines   open. 


Sams  60  different  kinds  of  Engineer  troop 
units  perform  a  wide  range  of  seinKies  in 
every  major  component  of  the  Amy  Air 
Forces,  Army  Ground  Forces,  and  Army  8erv> 
ice  Porcea 

The  engineers  are  responilMe  for  all  con<> 
struction  except  signal  eommimlcatlons. 
Th«y  build  and  repair  airfields,  camps,  rail- 
roads,  roads,  bridges,  pipe  lines,  ports,  in- 
land waterways,  and  utilities.  Alt  of  these 
projects  except  railways  are  maintained  as 
well  as  built  by  engineers.  Maps,  the  stuoy 
of  natural  re:^urces,  camouflage,  water  sup- 
ply, bulk  supply  of  petroleum  products,  ma- 
terials of  construction,  real  estate,  and  flre- 
fightlng  are  among  the  other  Jobs  pextormed 
by  engineers. 

Engineer  troops  fight  as  well  as  build,  and 
much  of  their  construction  Is  under  enemy 
flre.  The  records  of  engineers  in  combat  is 
one  of  the  most  heroic  pages  of  this  war. 
Engineer  troops  hit  the  beaches  with  the 
first  assault  waves  In  an  invasion.  They  are 
dropped  by  parachute  in  airtwrne  operations 
with  heavy  loads  of  explosives  for  demoli- 
tions behind  enemy  lines.  They  tise  fiame- 
throwers  and  high  explosives  to  assault  fixed 
fortifications.  They  clear  mines  and  booby 
traps,  and  when  necessity  requires,  they 
fight  as  infantry.  On  north  Africa.  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Prance,  as  well  as  in  the  AleutlaiM 
and  on  New  Guinea  and  Leyte.  the  blood  of 
engineer  trtxips  was  among  the  first  to  mix 
with  the  sands  of  invasion  beaches. 

These  men  are  motivated  to  make  such 
sacrifices  by  more  than  mere  individual  self- 
respect.  They  are  personally  convinced  that 
the  best  way  to  shorten  the  war  is  to  get  along 
with  it.  They  are  also  spurred  on  by  a  feel- 
ing that  is  common  to  all  good  soldiers — 
esprit  de  corps,  or.  as  we  call  It.  pride  of 
outfit.  It  Is  the  kind  of  pride  found  in  an 
amphibian  engineer  unit  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  that  has  made  more  than  20  success- 
ful combat  landings  behind  Japanese  posl- 
tioiis.  The  members  of  this  unit  hsve  earned 
a  higher  percentage  of  decorations.  Includ- 
ing Purple  Hearts,  than  any  other  unit  in 
the  theater.  They  bum  with  the  conviction 
that  they  can  Uke  anything  the  war  can 
dish  out  to  them.  That  Is  the  spirit  thst 
makes  the  American  Army  a  great  fighting 
machine.  Such  teamwork  will  win  over- 
whelmingly. 

Perhaps  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  In  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  for  me  to  express  to  this  atxil- 
enoe  the  deep  personal  gratitude  I  have  for 
the  pride  of  outfit  shown  by  all  those  who 
work  together  under  the  engineer  fiag.  Our 
offloers,  enlisted  men.  and  civilian  employees 
throughout  this  country  and  overseas,  are 
sticking  to  their  jobs  in  a  way  that  ts  a  trib- 
ute to  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 
The  test  of  war  has  proved  the  soundness  of 
our  permanent  organization.  Specializing 
through  peacetime  years  in  river  and  hartxjr 
and  flood-control  work,  we  had  an  adminis- 
trative and  engineering  organization  which 
took  In  stride  the  challenge  of  planning  and 
supervising  history's  gi-eatest  construction 
program.  The  same  organization  has  been 
versatile  enough  to  handle  the  unprecedented 
task  of  procuring,  storing,  and  issuing  vast 
quantities  of  engineer  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  our  troops.  It  has  handled  the 
proctirement  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
millions  of  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  our 
Army.  It  has  handled  the  repairs  and  utili- 
ties program — the  city-management  func- 
tion. If  you  will — at  hundreds  of  posts,  camps, 
and  stations.  It  has  provided  engineer 
training  techniques  and  materials,  and  has 
supplied  maps  by  the  hundreds  of  tons  for 
all  branches  of  the  Army. 

Thus  I  know  when  the  challenge  of  war  Is 
succeeded  by  the  responsibilities  of  peace,  the 
Army  engineers  will  be  ready  to  resume  at 
full  speed  the  mission  they  have  performed 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years — the  river 
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•nd  harbor  and  flood-control  prcgraou  for 
tb*  Nation.  Wa  wUl  not  have  to  build  a 
organlxatlon.  Wa  bava  oiir  organlza- 
ind  It  will  ba  ready  for  tta  peacetlma 
jmt  a«  It  baa  been  ready  for  Ita  war- 
time  mlMlons.  It  la  tbls  awuranea  tbat  I 
am  proud  to  leave  wltb  you  aa  wa  look  for- 
ward to  the  further  development  of  the  Ilia- 
•laalppl  Valley  and  to  the  future  of  a  great 
America. 


FnrtlMr  Refutations  Danf eroa$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
every  Member  who  lives  in  a  district  pro- 
ducing fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  will 
give  some  attention  to,  and  take  some  in- 
terest in.  a  new  regulation  that  has  been 
decreed  by  Marvin  Jones.  Administrator 
of  the  War  Food  Administration,  passed 
on  to  Judge  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Director  of 
the  OflSce  of  Economic  Stabilization,  and 
which,  in  turn,  has  reached  the  portals 
of  the  OtRze  of  Price  Administration  and 
is  now  being  considered  by  the  division 
which  sets  the  prices  and  writes  the  reg- 
ulations covering  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

The  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  one  of  the  most  progressive  growers 
and  shippers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  Dlinois,  Mr.  R.  E.  Frazier.  who 
for  over  30  years  has  conducted  a  wide 
business  in  this  line  at  Centralia,  HI. 
Mr.  Frazier  usually  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about.  Note  this  rather  alarm- 
!ng  and  pungent  paragraph  from  his 
letter: 

Whenerer  the  present  set-up  for  price  fix- 
ing la  abanionrd  or  changed,  covering  freab 
frulta  and  vegetables,  it  eliminates  our  f.  o.  b. 
market  and  places  the  Industry  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  terminal  markets,  where  sales 
can  ba  made  on  arrival,  eliminating  any  pos- 
albUlty  of  loss  from  market  decline.  When- 
ever we  loae  our  f.  o.  b.  markets  we  Just  aa 
well  quit  picking  and  ablpplng. 

He  continues: 

This  is  O.  K.  If  the  Judge  wants  to  place 
the  growers  where  they  will  not  only  stand 
the  burden  of  production,  but  to  g\iarantee 
the  receivers  a  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  this  matter  up 
with  the  War  Food  Administration  and 
tlao  with  the  OfOce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. Prom  the  information  I  get  the 
proposition  is  so  dangerous  to  the  grow- 
ers that  they  are  seeking  further  infor- 
mation before  putting  the  regvilation  into 
affect. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  OCBce  of  Price 
Administration  will  try  to  work  some- 
thing out  at  the  suggestion  of  the  two 
other  parent  bureaus  headed  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  Judge  Vinson.  In  discussing 
the  matter  with  them  I  find  that  the  reg- 
ulation calls  for  doing  away  with  the 
Bound  business  practice  that  has  been 
followed  for  a  number  of  years.  For 
instance,  if  the  grower  sells  f .  o.  b.  to  the 


dealer  at  the  terminal  i  aarket  a  carload 
of  lettuce  or  peaches,  i  ay.  at  a  certain 
price  per  crate  or  bushel  and  for  any  rea- 
son the  vegetable  or  fn  it  arrives  in  not 
the  best  condition  or  he  market  goes 
down,  the  contracted  sale  price  with  the 
grower  means  nothing.  1  The  marketing 
agency  makes  the  adjua  tment  and  sends 
in  a  check  for  what.  In  their  judgment, 
he  should  have. 

A  representative  of  or  e  of  the  bureaus 
told  me  that  the  thougat  back  of  it  was 
to  try  to  get  the  produce  to  the  consumer 
at  a  lower  level.  I  argui  d  that  I  thought 
it  was  more  important  t(  start  at  the  bot- 
tom rather  than  at  the  top:  that  the 
first  foundation  stone  ti »  lay  was  to  give 
the  grower  a  price  that  would  allow  him 
to  produce.  This  conU  mplated  regula- 
tion will  take  away  this  protection  to  the 
grower. 

I  hope  those  Membets  whose  farmers 
might  be  affected  by  thfc  order  will  con- 
tact the  OflBce  of  Pric^  Administration 
and  other  interested  agincies  so  that  we 
may  make  certain  no  njustice  is  done 
to  the  farmers  and  grow  ts  of  the  Nation. 


No  Political 
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Represent!  tlve 


Wednesday.  Decen^xr  6.  1944 

Mr.   PLOESER.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  remirks 
ORD.   I   include   the   f  ol  owing 
from  the  San  Diego  Unlpn 
29,  1944: 

NO   POLITICAL 

Demands  by 
Indiana,  for  Inquiry  into 
of  two  recently  appointed 
Surplus  Property  Disposal 
attention  not  only  in  Cong 
out  the  country,  on  the 
important  agency.    The 
responsibility  of   dlsposlni 
property  variously  estimaU  d 
hundred  billion  dollars.    O: 
minlmmn  of  fifteen  billions 
consumer  goods.    It  will 
plants,  great  quantities  of 
and  large  tracts  of  real 
sales  will  be  greater  than 
national  btisiness 
to  our  war  boom. 

Obviously,  such  a  task 
Utlcal  Job.    It  Is  a  Job  to 
by  the  ablest,  most 
scrupulous  businessmen, 
fairness  and  proper  concern 
the  country's  economic 
far   above   personal 
maneuvering.     These 
represent  money  taken  fro(n 
the  people  In  war  loans 
levied  for  the  sacred 
war.    Their  proper 
to  the  welfare  of  private 
•ale  at  Just  prices  is 
buyer  and  the  taxpayer 

Considering  the  vital 
surplus-property  disposal 
Inconceivable  that  the 
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only  demonstrated  qualifications  are  politi- 
cal. The  two  appolntmenta  already  made  to 
the  board,  however,  leave  that  Impression, 
as  well  aa  the  third  said  to  be  in  prospect. 
Present  appointees  are  Robert  A.  Hurley,  of 
Connecticut,  and  I.  W.  Heller,  of  California: 
prospective  is  Senator  Gut  M.  OiLLrm,  of 
Iowa.  What  are  their  qualifications  for  this 
tremendous  task? 

Mr.  Hurley  Is  a  political  lame  duck,  having 
been  defeated  aa  Democratic  nominee  for 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  As  a  personal 
friend  of  Harry  Hopkins  he  served  as  head  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  in  Connecticut.  His  businesa 
record  la  limited  to  the  vice  presidency  of  a 
modest  war  manufacturing  plant — a  record 
which  was  discounted  by  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  In  a  report  which  con- 
nected Mr.  Hurley  somewhat  dubiously  with 
a  Government  loan  of  $2,000,000  and  dis- 
clc^d  him  as  drawing  a  $12,000  salary  for 
spAdlng  "as  little  as  one  day  a  week  at  the 
plant."  His  standing  with  the  voters  of  Con- 
necticut is  shown  In  his  decisive  defeat  for 
Governor,  although  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the 
State  by  nearly  50,000  majority. 

Mr.  Heller's  chief  claim  to  distinction  la 
that  he  was  Democratic  finance  chairman  for 
California  In  the  1940  campaign,  that  his  wife 
Is  now  a  Democratic  national  committee- 
woman  from  this  State  and  that  he  has  the 
backing  of  Edwin  Pauley,  California  oil  man, 
treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, a  deputy  of  Secretary  Ickes,  together 
with  the  endorsement  of  Harry  Hopkins. 

Senator  GiLLrmt's  chief  qualification  is 
that  he  Is  a  Democratic  lame  duck  Senator 
from  Iowa,  defeated  in  the  last  election. 

Every  indication  is  that  the  appolntmenta 
of  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Heller  were  dictated 
by  Harry  Hopkins,  with  the  unescapable  as- 
sumption tbat  Mr.  Hopkins  will  be  the  power 
behind  the  operations  of  the  board.  If  this 
assumption  is  correct,  it  means  that  the  blg- 
gsst  and  most  complex  business  assignment 
ever  turned  over  to  any  Government  agency 
will  be  ruled  by  the  arch  spender  of  American 
history — the  author  of  that  famous  slogan, 
"We  will  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax.  elect 
ar.d  elect." 

Representative  Halleck  should  have  unani- 
mous support  in  his  demand  for  Investiga- 
tion. We  do  not  believe  these  appolntmenta 
can  stand  up  under  the  full  light  ol  publicity. 


Social  Secnrity:   Intnrance  or  Dolt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NKW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  6  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress, which  I  delivered  last  night,  en- 
titled "Social  Security:  Insurance  or 
Dole,"  in  which  I  explained  why  I  oppose 
freezing  social  security  contributions  for 
the  year  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  this  afternoon,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  to  freeze  tha 
social -security  contributions.  That  bill  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  la  seriously  harmful  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  American  people,  and  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  explain  to  you  why  I 
will  oppose  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  put  the  facta  about  the  proposed 
iTMM  before  you  aa  almply  aa  I  can.  We 
have  today  a  Pederal  old-age  and  aunrlvora 
Insurance  ayatem  covering  moat  workers  la 
oommerce  and  Induatry. 

I  want  to  emphaalze  that  It  la  an  Inaurance 
system.  It  is  not  old-age  aaaUtance,  relief, 
or  charity.  It  la  a  contributory  insurance 
system,  with  employees  and  their  employers 
paying  premiums  Into  a  common  fund.  The 
benefits  of  the  Inaiuimce  aystem  are  paid 
aa  a  matter  of  right,  to  persona  who  have 
qualified  on  the  basla  of  their  eamlnga. 
Laat  year  over  48.000,000  persona  paid  In- 
surance premlunos.  The  purpose  of  these 
payments  is  to  assure  every  Individual  that 
he  wUl  receive  the  benefits  for  which  he  has 
paid  when  he  reaches  retirement  age  or  that 
his  widow  and  children  will  receive  survivors' 
benefits  if  he  dies. 

Today  covered  workers  and  their  employers 
•re  each  paying  their  Insurance  premiums 
of  1  percent  of  wages — a  total,  of  course,  of 
a  percent.  The  benefits  are  worth  far  more. 
The  premiums  today  are  low  because  at  the 
time  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed  this 
country  was  Just  emerging  from  a  depression. 
In  sponsoring  the  original  social -security 
law  in  1935,  I  felt  it  was  desirable  to  provide 
for  a  gradual  step -up  in  the  rates  in  order 
to  make  It  easier  for  both  employees  and 
employers,  rather  than  to  levy  the  full 
amount  at  once.  The  Congress  embodied 
this  principle  in  the  law.  passed  In  1035. 
which  provided  for  contributions  of  1  ^  per- 
cent In  1940  and  2  percent  In  1943. 

On  three  separate  occasions  Congress  post- 
poned the  scheduled  set-up  In  the  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  emplojrers  and  em- 
ployees could  have  absorbed  a  contribution 
Increase  In  these  past  few  years.  In  fact 
each  time  the  question  has  come  up  pro- 
gressive newqnpers  and  businessmen  and 
all  labor  organizations — Including  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations — vigorously  opposed 
the  freeze.  Ev^one  wants  a  sound  and 
stable  social-security  system;  and  the  work- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  its 
cost. 

I  want  to  explsin  why  the  Insurance  bene- 
fits provided  under  the  existing  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  are  vrorth  more  than  the  2  percent 
total  premium.  Those  who  urge  freezing 
of  existing  rates  point  to  the  fact  tbat  more 
money  Is  being  paid  to  the  social  Insurance 
fund  than  is  t>elng  paid  out.  Of  course  It  Is. 
But  most  workers  in  this  country  are  still 
tinder  retirement  age.  They  are  building  up 
their  rights  now  to  their  future  benefits. 
Many  of  those  over  retirement  age  have 
IMitrlotleally  continued  at  work  or  returned 
to  work  during  the  war  and  are  building  up 
larger  benefits.  Tbday  there  are  1. 000.000 
psrscsis  drawing  Insurance  benefits.  But  in 
15  years  there  will  be  over  three  million 
drawing  Insurance  benefits  and  In  35  years 
•bout  nine  million.  The  cost  of  any  Insur- 
•ZKe  aystem  must  be  measured  not  merely  by 
Its  present  disbursements,  but  also  by  Its 
obligations  for  the  future. 

Actuaries  who  have  studied  the  question 
esUmate  the  average  long-rim  cost  of  the 
present  benefits  is  likely  to  be  between  5 
and  7  percent  of  pay  rolls.  None  thinks  it 
can  possibly  be  less  than  4  percent. 

If  the  cost  averages  only  4  percent  then 
workers  and  employers  today  are  paying  for 
<mly  one-half  the  benefit  rights  which  are 
being  built  up  on  the  basis  of  today's  wages. 
That  amount  will  have  to  be  made  up  In 
the  future  if  the  promised  benefits  are  to 
be  paid.  The  only  other  alternative  would 
be  for  some  future  Congress  to  cut  the  bene- 
fits.   I  don't  want  that  possibility  ever  to 


occur.  Tbat  is  one  reason  why  I  bsllsvs  em- 
ployees and  employers  should  pay  bigber 
premiums  now— when  they  can  afford  It. 
Adequate  payments  now  are  a  strong  guar- 
anty of  full  payment  of  benefits  in  ths  future. 

The  soclsl-lnsuranoe  system  must  be 
soundly  financed  oo  a  long-run  basis  if  It 
Is  to  bring  real  security  to  employees,  their 
families,  and  to  our  whole  economy.  I  want 
to  preserve  the  Insurance  system  and 
strengthen  it.  I  am  opposed  to  changing  the 
Insurance  benefits  into  a  dole.  The  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  want  a  dole.  They  dp  not 
want  charity.  They  are  willing  to  pay  and 
they  want  their  Insurance  benefits  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

I  must  take  one  moment  to  discuss  one 
of  the  most  persistently  repeated  and  false 
argumenta  uaed  by  those  who  oppose  the 
scheduled  Increase  in  the  contribution  rate. 
There  is  no  disagreement  tbat  the  premiums 
are  Invested  exclusively  in  Government 
bonds  AU  of  us  consider  that  an  absolutely 
safe  Investment  for  ourselves  or  for  any 
private  instirance  company.  The  Treasury 
usee  the  prooeeda  of  the  bonda  Juat  aa  It 
uses  money  you  and  I  pay  directly  for  War 
bonds  we  buy.  It  pays  interest  to  the  aoclal- 
Inaurance  truat  fund  and  It  will  eventually 
repay  the  principal  aa  it  would  to  any  other 
Investor.  The  social-insurance  fund  has 
made  a  wise  investment  and  an  impartial 
advisory  council,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  industry,  labor,  and  the  public,  ap- 
proved this  policy. 

But  despite  this,  rumors  are  being  spread 
that  the  taxpayer  pays  twice  for  social  se- 
curity. They  argue  that  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing social-security  contributions,  each  person 
must  pay  taxes  which  the  Treasury  needs 
when  It  redeems  bonds  held  by  the  insurance 
s]rstem.  This  charge  that  the  taxpayer  pays 
twice  for  social  security  Is  absolutely  false. 
It  Is  repeated  for  the  purpose  of  confusing 
people.  Social -security  experts  have  testi- 
fied repeatedly  before  congressional  conunit- 
tees  that  these  charges  are  untrue.  But  the 
lie  continues  to  be  spread.  I  think  I  know 
why.  Only  by  falsehood  and  misrepresenta- 
tion can  the  enemies  of  social  security  hope 
to  stop  the  forward  progress  of  a  great  Idea. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  those  groups  who 
come  before  Congress  to  fight  against  ade- 
quate financea  for  the  present  social -secu- 
rity program  are  among  the  same  groups 
wbo  oppose  legislation  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced to  Improve  and  liberaliae  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  the  same  groups  who  talk 
ot  pampering  the  worker  when  I  propose 
that  the  worker  pay  insurance  premiums 
while  he  is  working  in  order  that  his  family 
may  be  entitled  to  instirance  benefits  if  he 
becomes  ill  or  disabled.  It  is  not  pamper- 
ing If  the  worker  pays  to  a  private  Insurance 
company  at  rates  which  Include  50  percent 
for  administrative  costs.  And  right  here  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  administrative 
costs  under  the  old-age  Insurance  program 
are  less  than  2  percent  of  premitmis — a  record 
no  private  Insurance  company  can  meet. 

My  coUeague.  Senator  Vandenbcso.  Is  to- 
day the  leading  congreaslonal  advocate  of 
freezing  old-age  Insurance  contributiona.  In 
1935,  when  the  question  of  establishing  old- 
age  Insurance  was  debated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Vakdenbebo  voted  to 
kill  the  whole  old-age  instirance  plan.  And 
now  he  la  in  favor  of  the  old-age  instirance 
freeze. 

'  Over  •  year  and  •  half  ago,  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate  a  bill  known  aa  the  Wagcer- 
Mtn-ray-Dlngell  bill — which  extends  the  cov- 
erage of  the  present  aocial-lnsurance  system 
and  adds  protection  against  sickness  and  dia- 
ablllty  and  the  costs  of  medical  care.  The 
bill  provides  for  a  comprehensive,  tmlfled. 
social-Insurance  ayatem  which  the  people  of 
this  country  want  and  wbicb  they  must  have 


tf  we  are  to  move  forward  to  Incrseslng  se- 
curity and  freedom. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  this  country 
want  a  real  aoclal-aecurlty  profrsm.  I  proa* 
Ise  them  that  when  the  nat  Congress  ooa* 
veacs.  I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  • 
prehenalve  aodal-lnai 
tog  provision  for 
benefits  to  the  aged  and  the  uuempluyd  awl 
the  widows  and  children  of  persotM  who  tfte. 
I  shaU  urge  that  we  alao  provide  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  employee  wbo  beeotnes  sick 
or  dlaabled.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  the 
eetsbUshment  of  health  Insmance  with  • 
gxiaranty  of  freedom  of  choice  of  doctor  and 
patient. 

I  shall  do  everything  In  ray  power  to  see 
that  the  bill  la  reported  out  of  oommittee. 
The  Buccesa  of  the  bill  depends  in  large  part 
on  the  American  people  themselves.  AU  of 
you  who  want  •  real  social-security  program 
should  let  your  Representstives  know  your 
views.  Urge  them  to  prepare  for  a  compre- 
henslve  program  by  standing  fast  sgainst 
the  social -security  freeae  whieb  threatens 
to  undermine  our  present  system. 


Waitunftoii  Post  Editorial  oa  Use  of 
TalcBts  uki  Abilities  of  Consdentiont 
Objectors 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cauroaifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIW 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  /ollowing  editorial  from  the 
Washitigton  Post  is  certainly  food  for 
though',  and,  In  inserting  it  in  the  Record. 
I  must  agree  with  the  Post  when  it  says 
there  is  no  sense  in  wasting  the  out- 
standing skill  and  ability  of  any  man : 
PAivts  or  eowacigwfE 

When  the  Army  finds  a  man  physically 
unfit  for  r-»llltary  service.  It  sends  him  beck 
to  civilian  life  with  the  hope  that  his  abili- 
ties will  make  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  When  it  finds  a  man  psychologically 
unfit  for  military  service.  It  does  the  same 
thing.  But  when  It  finds  a  man  conaclen- 
tiously  unfit — that  la.  unable  to  render  mili- 
tary senrlee  because  of  conacientious 
scruples — It  treats  him  In  quite  different 
fashion.  It  packs  htm  off  to  something 
called  •  civilian  public  service  camp  and 
assigns  him  to  something  called  "work  of 
national  importance"  without  taking  any  ac- 
count whatever  of  his  ability  to  render  more 
useful  service  In  some  other  sphere. 

Consider  the  case  of  Don  Charles  DeVault 
by  way  of  illustration.  When  tbls  cotmtry 
entered  the  war.  Dr.  OeVault  was  engaged 
In  teaching  and  research  in  physical  cbem- 
latry  at  Stanford  University  in  California. 
He  had  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at  ths  University 
of  California  the  preceding  year.  By  order 
of  his  local  aelectlve  servlos  board,  he  was 
classified  n-A  and  given  a  6-month  defer- 
ment on  occupational  grotmds,  although  be 
bad  asked  to  be  classified  IV-E  aa  a  con- 
scientious objector,  aa,  on  hla  record  and  hla 
beliefs,  he  was.  Later  he  was  deferred  again, 
this  time  in  class  Il-B,  IxMlicatlng  tbat  bis 
work  at  the  university  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  war  effort. 

The  following  year,  however,  s  Government 
appeal  agent  challenged  hla  classlflcatlon.  and 
the  appeal  board  placed  blm  in  X-A-O  for 
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noncombat  tervlce.  He  refused  Induction 
Into  the  Army,  wm  arrested,  tried  and  sen* 
tenced  to  18  months  In  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary at  McNeil  Island.  When  he  bad  served 
half  this  term,  ht  was  paroled,  reclassified 
IV-K  (which  was  what  he  bad  requested 
orlgliially)  and  sent  to  the  civilian  public 
•emee  labor  camp  at  Mancos.  Colo.  There 
from  7:30  in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  after- 
noon, he  dtig  ditches,  picked  up  roclu,  and 
drove  trucks.  But  in  his  leisure  time  he 
^tMMlMd  up  with  another  chemist  in  the  camp 
•ad  bigan  research  into  the  molds  from 
which  penicillin  is  produced.  To  carry  on 
thla  raaaarch  work  more  effectively  he  asked 
for  itocactoed  service.  ''As  I  work  with  a 
■lioT»i  or  lean  on  It  or  drive  a  truck  dur- 
ing the  51  hours  per  week  that  I  am  pre- 
vented from  being  useful  in  any  way  com- 
parabH  to  what  I  can  do  or  to  the  world 
situation."  he  wrote,  "I  cannot  help  but 
worry  about  the  problem.  It  Is  not  that  we 
_cbject  to  making  ■acrtflw.  because  we  do 
not.  It  is  the  uartMBMsa  of  the  particular 
--•acrlfices  that  the  authorities  designate  for 
Us" 

The  sole  outcome  of  this  plea  waa  an  order 
transferring  him  to  the  Government  camp 
at  Oermfask  in  northern  Michigan  where  re- 
bsllicus  or  "noncocperative'"  cbjectcrs  are 
concentrated.  There  he  bega.T  again  his 
penicillin  research.  He  gave  up  his  furlough 
time  to  carry  it  on.  He  purchased  equipment 
cut  of  thk  tS  monthly  allowance  granted  to 
him  by  Selective  Service.  When  his  experi- 
ments had  reached  what  seemed  to  him  a 
fruitful  stage  and  when  his  parole  period  had 
ejtpired.  he  appealed  again  for  deUched  serv- 
ice He  was  refused.  In  turn,  he  refused  to 
report  for  the  regular  camp  assignments. 
"Henceforth."  he  declared.  "I  shall  be  report- 
ing for  work  on  penicillin  or  related  subjects." 
He  has  been  arrested  and  Is  now  awaiting  an- 
other sentence  to  prison. 

If  there  Is  any  sense  in  this  wasting  of  a 
man's  skill,  we  cannot  see  It.  If  there  is  any 
justice  in  this  punishment  of  a  man  because 
of  his  consclen?e.  It  is  beyond  our  discern- 
ment.  We  say  that  this  la  stupid  and  ugly— 
and  unbecoming  to  a  great  free  people  en- 
gaged In  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 


AAktt  of  G«T.  Lererctt  SaltontUll,  of 
MasMcJiasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  BCAasACHusrrrs 
Dl  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  S.  1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  address  of 
Gov.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  before  the 
Third  New  England  War  Conference  at 
the  Hotel  Statler.  Boston,  Mass..  Novem- 
ber 18.  1944.  concerning  reconversloo 
from  war  production: 

May  I  Uke  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
members  of  the  New  England  Council  and 
your  Vice  President  Dudley  Harmon  for 
bringing  the  six  New  England  Governors  in 
much  closer  association  during  the  past  6 
years.  As  I  extend  the  greetings  of  Maaa- 
cfauaetts  to  this  New  England  Conference — 

my  sixth  and  last  opportunity  to  do  so 

that  thought  L-  uppermost  In  my  mind. 
Vour  councU  has  helped  me  to  make  new 
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friendships  with  able  and 
men  and  it  has  been  of 
us  all  in  carrying  out  our 
of  war  problems.    We  have 
put  over  on  one  another 
for  our  separate  States  of 
such  as  oU  or  coal,  or  com 
trary,  we  have  fought 
I  like  to  think  that  this  is 
approach   of    responsible 
the   State   level,   working 
mutual  understanding  and 
than  being  whipped  into  11 
of  a  centralized  governmen 
May  fou  continue  these 
common  good  of  all  of  ui 
means  much  to  every  citizen 

The  future  of  Massachuse  ts 
land  may  well  be  the  object 
concern.     We  are  proud  of 
war  effort.     We  want  to  go 
war  so  that  New  England 
a  region  in  which  it  is  goo  I 
to  raise  children,  and  to  1 
munitles.    To  do  that  we 
our  people— jobs  in  factories 
in  the  oQces,  on  the  sea 

Winning  the  war  contlnuiis 
job.    Then  reconversion  froc  i 
to  manufacttire  of  peacetimi 
the  key  to  the  soundness  of 
years  to  come.     If  it  Is 
sensibly,  and  fairly,  we  can 
full,  steady  employment  for 
to  work.    If  it  is  handled  ^ 
ress  is  deliberately  checked 
businesslike  reasons,  we  can 
mess,  with  incalculable 
workers,  noanufacturers, 
I  have  been  asked  to 
called  McCarran  report, 
entitled  "A  Graphic  Guide 
tion  and  Some  Simple  Facts 
slon,-  printed  for  the  use 
mittee  to   investigate  the 
heavy  indusUy  in  the  United 
from  the  report:  "To  securs 
gains  msde  In  other  areas 
to  stabilize  the  industrial 
States  outside  this  area  the 
owned  war  plants  and 
States    must    be   frozen 
period." 

Three   of  the   States   art 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
tlon  Is  not  supposed  to 
mont.  and  New  Hampshire 
tent  it  would  the  other 
opinion  the  indirect  effect 
the  other  New  England  State 
fldent  that  their  people  feel 
posal  juat  as  we  do.    Again 
report: 
"In  1939  these  11  SUtes 

percent  of  the  Nation's 

share  of  the   manufactures 
creased  without  ruinous  con 
other  37  SUtes.     The  new 
ities  must  not  be  sold  or 
specific  conditions  where  the 
Ing  or  leasing  the  new  plant 
to  scrap  their  old  plants  to 
the  new."  .^ 

Think  what  those  words 
several  billion  dollars  worth 
owned  plants  and  facilities 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  N( 
order  to  give  a  head  start  tc 
West  in  an  attempt  to  i 
industrtalizatlon  in  these 

We  in  New  England  don't 
tion  of  the  country  can  thr 
expense  of  another  section, 
brought  up  to  believe   that 
going  ever  forward — that 
will  never  t>ecome  static. 
November   4.   1918.  spoke 
just  as  applicable  today.    I 
to  keep  otir  faith  in  our  St4te, 
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our  institutions,  and  in  each  other.  Doing 
that,  the  war  will  be  won  in  the  field,  and 
won  in  civil  life  at  home."  We  do  have  faith 
In  Massachusetts  and  In  America. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  words  of  Vice 
President  Kettering,  of  General  Motors,  at  a 
Harvard  commencement  several  years  ago. 
He  tore  up  a  prepared  speech  In  order  to 
answer  a  previous  speaker  who  stated  that 
inventive  progress  should  for  a  time  be 
stopped — that  we  should  have  time  to  catch 
up  with  our  Inventions. 

Mr.  Kettering  felt  differently.  He  said  that 
General  Motors  was  going  to  continue  to  go 
forward  and  to  make  more  efficient,  cheaper, 
ana  better  automobiles  than  ever  before, 
whether  we  of  Harvard  liked  it  or  not.  Those 
words  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  I 
thoroughly  believe  in  them. 

Ttie  years  ahead  will  bring  more  new  in- 
ventions than  ever  before  in  radar,  in  air- 
planes, automobiles,  medicine — in  every  field 
you  can  name  and  many  we  still  havent 
thought  of.  These  Inventloia  wQl  multiply 
prodiKts  in  number  and  kind.  They  will 
create  more  jobs  and  more  Income.  It  Is  a 
future  of  expansion,  not  contraction,  that  we 
must  plan  and  work  for.  That  is  the  United 
States  as  we  know  it. 

Yet,  if  the  philosophy  and  concretr  pro- 
posals of  the  McCarran  plan  are  adopted, 
the  Federal  Government  wiU  impose  restric- 
tions upon  free  enterprise  and  free  competi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  workers  of  the  North- 
east, the  heart  of  our  country's  patiently 
built  industrial  structure.  This  is  not  a 
threat  to  New  England  alone  nor  even  to  the 
H  States  singled  out  for  "indefinite"  freezing. 
It  is  a  threat  to  the  country's  entire  economy 
because  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  funda- 
mental factors  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
our  Nation's  great  industrial  growth. 

The  reports  attacks  the  theory  of  foreign 
countries  buying  more  American  goods.  It 
says:  "In  the  West  we  have  a  more  promising 
situation  without  the  necessity  for  such  a 
theory."  I  believe  it  utterly  fallacious  not 
to  do  all  we  can  to  increase  our  foreign  trade. 
The  world  is  a  small  place  now.  In  trade,  as 
in  politics,  there  can  be  no  more  isolation- 
ism. If  we  make  products  wherever  they  can 
be  made  best  and  most  cheaply,  we  shaU  be 
doing  our  part  to  keep  prices  down  and  the 
world  trade  In  better  balance  with  the  fewest 
and  lowest  possible  barriers. 

Is  not  the  issue  a  very  simple  one?  If  you 
are  going  to  devote  your  life  and  savings  to 
manufacturing  a  ceruin  product,  where  wiU 
you  do  it?  You  will  do  it  closest  to  the  raw 
materials  you  need;  you  will  do  it  closest  to 
the  supply  of  trained  workers  you  need- 
you  Will  do  it  closest  to  the  largest  markets! 
you  Will  do  it  closest  to  the  system  of  dSl 
trlbution  which  wUl  start  your  product  on 
its  way  most  effectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  wouldn't  look  forward  to  much  of  a 
future  If  Qfllcials  In  Washington  plunked 
you  down  in  some  locality  lacking  all  these 
factors,  just  In  order  to  use  a  plant  that 

f^  Hi«^.   'f°**-  *°"'^  y°"  »«« «°y  »=n«» 

i^^K^^  *°  industry  areas  that  could  be 
UBed  better  for  fertile  farm  or  grazing  lands. 

Industry  is  not  merely  a  matter  o-  plants. 
The  assumption  that  an  unused  building 
and  spare  tools  are  the  equivalent  of  estab- 
lishing an  industry  overlooks  the  tact  that 
industry  depends  on  s>iU  of  both  manage- 
ment and  workers:  upon  marketing;  upon 
development  of  new  products;  upon  access 
to  raw  materials.  It  depends  also  on  the 
multitude  of  concerns  which  must  be  near 
to  supply  industries  with  necessary  services. 

I  think  the  average  citizen  would  agree  on 
the  futUlty  of  having  workers  in  one  section 
of  the  country  stand  idle  when  facilities 
here  are  available  for  production  of  goods 
that  people  are  willing  and  able  to  buy.  It 
plants  which  are  available  In  the  Northeast 
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are  kept  idle  merely  to  wait  tintll  plants  else- 
where become  going  ooncems,  it  may  be  a 
long  wait;  and  a  wasteful  erne,  both  here 
and  there. 

We  believe  that  we  in  the  Northeast  are 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  steady  jobs  for  our 
returning  veterans  and  war  workers.  We  in 
New  England  are  not  seeking  to  halt  the 
growth  of  any  section  of  the  country.  We 
beUeve  that  this  country  is  big  enough  to 
provide  full  employment  from  coast  to  coast. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  this  country  will 
thrive  best  If  this  development  is  not  arti- 
ficially checked  by  attempting  to  maintain 
war-swollen  populations  in  places  where  nor- 
mal Industry  cannot  most  effectively  grow. 

When  our  men  come  home,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  jobs  for  them  here  if  they 
want  to  live  here;  and  we  hope  they  will. 
We  dont  want  them  practically  forced  by 
Government  edict  to  some  other  part  of  the 
coxmtry.  If  the  development  of  the  west 
coast,  Alaska,  or  elsewhere  appeals  to  them 
as  a  future,  we  expect  they  will  go  there  of 
their  own  free  will.  The  East  In  the  past 
has  sent  many  pioneers  to  the  coast  and  the 
Plains.  I  for  one  wont  believe  that  our 
frontiers  for  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  are  closed. 

Although  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  its 
conclusions.  I  am  mighty  glad  that  this  Mc- 
Carran report  came  out.  It  has  not  only 
put  us  on  guard  as  to  what  is  being  seriously 
considered  by  some  people,  but  it  has  also 
put  us  on  our  mettle  to  prove  that  we  can 
emerge  from  this  war  with  ftill  employment 
in  New  England. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  We  in 
New  England.  I  am  sure,  are  going  to  fight 
any  Government  meddling  at  the  expense  of 
our  workers,  tooth  and  nail.  In  the  last 
analysis  the  decision  will  be  up  to  Congress. 
I  think  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  Northeast  are  fully  aware  of  the 
threat.  Our  people  shotild  give  them  no 
chance  to  forget  their  wishes.  Widespread 
dlsctission  Will  help. 

The  26  Republican  Governors  this  siunmer 
tmanlmously  adopted  a  resolution  on  Recon- 
version and  Post-war  Jobs.  I  should  like  to 
read  one  paragraph,  and  I  quote: 

"Every  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  dls- 
erimlnatjpn  between  different  sections  ot  the 
coimtry  and  between  similar  industries  in 
the  several  States  and  to  encourage  the  con- 
tinuation in  private  hands  of  newly  devel- 
oped plants. 

"In  all  this,  the  States  must  share  leader- 
ship to  encotirage  conunerce.  Industry,  and 
agriculture,  in  cnrder  to  stimulate  fuU  em- 
ployment at  good  wages  and  the  profitable 
use  of  all  ova  production  facilities." 

I  think  that  principle  sums  up  clearly  the 
course  we  should  foUow.  Notice  the  resolu- 
tion does  not  propose  any  demagogic  "share 
the  wealth."  or  "share  the  industry."  It  says, 
"Share  the  leadership."  And  it  says,  "Stim- 
ulate full  employment  and  the  use  of  all  our 
production  facilities."  That  declaration  gives 
assurance  that  you  can  count  on  the  Gover- 
nors to  help  toward  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem on  a  broad  and  Nation-wide  basis.  And  I 
am  sure  that  the  Republican  Governors  will 
be  joined  by  many  Democrats,  Including 
Rhode  Island's  Governor  McGrath. 

And  the  most  significant  and  encouraging 
thing  is  this:  Of  those  36  Governors  who 
stood  firmly  against  discrimination  only  9 
were  from  the  States  that  would  be  frozen. 
Ten  were  from  the  SUtes  in  the  West  and 
South  which  this  proposal  was  calculated  to 
tempt.  The  rest  were  from  the  States  sup- 
posedly neutral. 

I  strongly  believe  the  problem  must  be 
worked  out  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  AU 
the  sections  of  our  country  are  interde- 
pendent upon  each  other.  For  example,  agrl- 
eoltural  aections  depend  almost  entirely  on 


industrial  regions  for  th^  markets.  The 
dangers  are  to  the  Nation,  not  just  to  the 
Northeast.  We  should  not  prees  the  case 
on  any  sectional  bias.  This  is  not  a  fight 
between  the  Northeast  and  the  South,  or 
the  Northeast  and  the  West.  It  is  an  Issue 
between  plans — between  an  Ul-consldered, 
unsound,  piecemeal  plan  and  a  plan  for  mu- 
tual cooperative  development  of  our  coun- 
try. It  is  the  difference  between  a  fallacious 
plan  and  a  plan  based  on  the  inescapable 
factors  of  geography  and  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultxural  experience. 

This  conflict  had  roots  long  ago.  The  sec- 
tional against  the  broader  view  came  clearly 
to  the  front  when  Webster  made  his  famous 
reply  to  Hayne  over  100  years  ago  in  1830. 
It  might  be  well  to  recall  it. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  had 
asked:  "What  interest  has  South  Carolina 
in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  That  soimds  some- 
thing like  the  report  we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing. 

Daniel  Webster  repUed:  "Sir,  we  narrow- 
minded  people  of  New  England  do  not  reason 
thus.  We  look  upon  the  States  not  as  sepa- 
rated but  as  united.  In  whatever  is  within 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  this  Government  we  look  upon  the  States 
as  one." 

So,  with  these  good  old  New  England  words 
In  mind  in  the  present  crisis  and  in  the 
crucial  days  ahead,  let  us  look  upon  the 
States  as  one.  In  that  spirit  we  can  aU  go 
forward  as  free  men,  at  peace  with  the  world 
and  at  peace   with  one  another  here. 


Minnesota  State  FedtratioB  of  Labor 
Afaio  Endorses  H.  R.  118 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALivoaxu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  was  done  at  the  annual  con- 
vention a  year  ago,  the  Minnesota  State 
Federation  of  Labor  has  once  again  at  its 
convention  this  year  passed  a  resolution 
endorsing  the  principles  embodied  in  my 
bill,  H.  R.  118,  which  resolution  I  am  very 
proud  and  grateful  to  include  with  my 
remarks  herewith: 


LtmON    11    Iin«ODt7CB>  BT   DKLXOAI 
KBSENTDVO  POST  OmCS  CIXSKS  tTNIOlf ,  WO.  SS, 
ST.   PAUL,   MINN. 

Whereas  article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  provides  that 
"Congress  shall  have  power  to  coin  money, 
regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin";  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  substantially  failed 
to  exercise  this  power  and  has  pe.-mltted  the 
power  to  create  the  medium  of  exchange  of 
the  Nation  to  fall  into  private  hands,  thus 
bringing  about  at  present  a  situation  where 
the  Nation,  in  order  to  supply  Its  own  credit 
for  purposes  of  national  defense  or  the  ac- 
commodation of  Increased  production,  is 
compelled  to  issue  interest -bearing  bonds 
and  transfer  ownership  of  such  bonds  to  pri- 
vate banks  in  exchange  for  newly  created 
credits  upon  their  books;  and 

Whereas  there  has  developed  In  the  method 
of  conducting  commercial  banks  in  the 
United  States  the  custom  of  lending  the  pri- 
vate credit  of  such  institutions  under  the 
guise  of  lending  money;  and 


Whereas  such  credit,  transferable  ftoaa  < 
depositor  to  another  by  the  check  or 
of  the  deposltar  or  any  other  person  In  lUa 
behalf  is  now  generally  acoepted  in  pajmaeat 
of  debts,  thus  in  effect  providing  an  unoon- 
trolled  and  privately  created  circulating  me- 
dium of  exchange  which  performs  the  func- 
tions of  money  in  disregard  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  uncontroUed  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  this  synthetic  me- 
dium of  exchange  induces  recurrent  periods 
of  uncontrolled  and  disorganising  inflation 
followed  by  disastrous  periods  of  equaUy  un- 
controlled deflation,  bankruptcy,  and  dis- 
tress; and 

Whereas  It  has  become  neceoary  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  that  infla- 
tion and  deflation  alike  be  prevented  and 
that  a  stable  buying  power  be  maintained  In 
the  dollar;  and 

Whereas  these  aims  and  purposes  can  only 
be  accomplished  if  Congress  acts  to  end  the 
existing  dependence  of  the  United  States 
upon  a  privately  created  and  destroyed  bank 
credit  medium  of  exchange,  and  to  substitute 
therefor  a  dependable  meditim  ot  exchange 
not  based  upon  debt  but  put  Into  circulation 
without  Increase  In  the  public  debt  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Minnesota  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  legislation  as 
embodied  in  the  Voorhls  bill.  H.  R.  118.  whloh 
has  for  its  objective  the  restoring  to  Congress 
the  sole  exercise  of  Its  power  to  regulate  the 
value  ot  money,  prohibiting  the  creation  of 
money  or  any  substitute  for  money  through 
private  sources,  nwintaining  a  stable  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  restoring  and 
maintaining  full  employment  and  prodtie- 
tlon,  and  other  purposes;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  selected  by 
this  convention  Introduce  a  similar  resolu- 
tion at  the  next  American  Federation  of 
Labor  convention,  such  resolution  to  oon- 
tsln  an  additional  clause  instnxrting  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  notify 
each  member  of  Congress  of  Its  endorsement 
of  H.  R.  118.  and  shall  provide  each  member 
of  Congress  with  a  oopy  of  the  resolution. 

(The  committee  recommended  concurrence 
in  the  resolution.) 

(Delegate  Zlebarth  addressed  the  conven- 
tion as  to  the  importance  of  the  resolution.) 


Statement  of  Leafve  of  Womoi  Voters 
Sapportinf  Jmnt  Study  of  tibe  Org aai- 
lation  of  Confrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  B,  1944 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remailcs  in  the  Rnc- 
ou>,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  proposed  Joint  study  of  the 
organization  of  Congress  by  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

In  the  enclosed  statement,  prepared  by 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters  by 
its  president,  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  this  or- 
ganization calls  for  prompt  approval  of 
Senatie  Concurrent  Resolution  23,  now 
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pendlDR  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. The  resolution  has  already  passed 
the  Senate  by  unanimous  concent  and 
now  needs  only  the  approval  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  House  MembersMp 
to  authorize  this  study. 

The  statement  of  the  national  league 
is  as  follows: 

■TATXICXNT  or  THS  HATIOM  AL  LZACXTS  Or  WOMXN 

vonas  nt  surwjti  or  sot atz  concuuunt 

BBKM.UTIOM    S3    rO«    A    JOINT    STVQT    OF    THX 

oaoAjnzATioK  or  conomaa 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  re- 
gards the  effective  organization  and  staffing 
of  the  committees  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress as  an  essential  In  achieving  well-con- 
sidered and  constructive  legislation.  The 
burden  placed  on  Congrw  by  the  conduct  of 
the  war  will  not  Immd  m  we  pass  onto  the 
iverslon  period.  Only  through  efficient 
itratlon  can  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
take  full  advantage  of  developments 
in  r— sarch  and  experience,  and  be  equipped 
to  keep  pace  with  our  rapidly  changing  social 
and  business  economy.  We  therefore  con- 
gratulate the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
for  the  attention  it  U  giving  the  problem. 
We  favor  immediate  approval  of  Senate  Ooo- 
current  Resolution  23.  which  provides  for  a 
study  of  the  needs  of  Congress.  The  league 
endorsed  this  proposal  when  It  was  before 
the  Senate.  The  league  determined  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  in  preference  to  pro- 
posals for  spect&c  changes  because  It  assures 
what  we  believe  is  necessary  at  this  time, 
an  inclusive  and  orderly  approach  to  the 
legislative  development.  The  clttcens  of  the 
United  Statee  sund  ready  to  supply  Congress 
with  the  best  reeearch  and  technical  Infor- 
matJon  the  Nation  affords.  Anything  less  Is 
false  economy,  and  results  In  waste  of  both 
money  and  effort.  We  urge  that  this  legls- 
laUon  be  completed  at  this  session,  and  that 
the  committee  proceed  courageously  to  Its 
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HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGEU 
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W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1944 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  tragedy  that  has 
ever  visited  our  earth  during  recorded 
history.  Millions  of  young  American  men 
and  women  are  facing  death  on  battle- 
fields encircling  the  world,  endeavoring 
to  uphold  our  liberties  and  preserve  them 
for  the  generations  yet  to  come.  We  are 
making  the  great  sacrifices  in  the  precious 
lives  of  our  young  men  and  women  and 
the  savings  of  generations,  not  only  to 
win  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged 
but  to  win  enduring  peace  and  vouchsafe 
to  future  generations  a  stable  world.  We 
cftnnot  hope  to  be  successful  In  either 
eOQtest  if  we  depend  upon  our  own 
strmgth  alone.  What  KlpUng  said  Is 
true: 


Var««aUed.  our  navies  melt  away: 
<ki  dune  and  headland  stnka  the  tni 

Ia.  ail  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
la  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tytal 

Judge  of  the  Nauooa.  apare  us  yet, 
Liat  we  torgetp-laM  «•  (orgetl 


puts 


For  heathen  heart  that 
In  reeking  tube  and  Iro^ 

All  valiant  dust  that  bull 
And  guarding,  calls  not 

For  frantic  boast  and  fool  Ish 
Thy  mercy  on  Thy  peoj  le 


her  trust 
shard. 
Is  on  dust. 
Thee  to  guard, 
word — 
Lord. 


Dr.  Peter  Marshall 
In  the  New  York  Avebue 
Church  here  In  the  Capital 
19  entitled  "The 
which  he  said: 


delivered  a  sermon 

Presbjrterian 

on  November 

Am^can  Dream"  in 


fcr 
a:  Id 


th! 


These  are  critical  da3rt 
America  is  In  a  sober, 
appropriate   It   would    l> 
now  would  issue  a  call 
hiunUiatlon.  penitence, 
could  be  gathered  together 
one  time,  the  Members 
Members  of  the  House 
the  President,  the  Vice 
bers  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Supreme  Court — all  of 
our  Nation  to  unite  In  a 
acknowledge  their  sins 
our  sins  as  a  Nation,  unC 
giveness  and  guidance  fo 
America  strong,  and  to 
to  Ood — to  rededlcate 
country  to  His  will,  to 
be  true  what  we  stamp  or 
we  trtist,"  in  order  that 
in  a  trtier  sense   than 
country. 

Think  of  the  effect  of 
Ing  men  in  the  far  Faclfl : 
many,   in  Holland,  and 
of  the  effect  of  it  upon 
home.     What  a  witness. 
and  what  a  power  could 
the  White  House,  on  Capitol 
Supreme  Court,  to  lead 
faith  of  our  fathers,  back 
tions  upon  which  they 
long  ago. 


In  which  we  live, 
chastened  mood.    How 
If    the    President 
a  day  of  national 
prayer.    If  there 
in  one  place,  at 
}f  the  Senate,  the 
Representatives, 
rtesldent.  the  mem- 
he  members  of  the 
chosen  leaders  of 
lolemn  assembly  to 
I  individuals,  and 
to  seek  Ood's  for- 
America;  to  build 
<  ommlt  our  Nation 
themselves  and  the 
end  that  It  may 
our  coins,  "In  Ood 
his  might  become, 
iver  before,  Ood's 

e 

t|ils  upon  otir  fight- 
in  Italy,  in  Oer- 
n  France.  Think 
)ur  own  people  at 
arhat  a  testimony, 
be  turned  looee  in 
Hill,  and  in  the 

Alnerlca  back  to  the 
o  the  stire  founda- 

b  lUt  this  Nation  so 


ti  e 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
of  my  colleagues  will 
outstanding  sermon  in 
will  put  into   action 
therein    contained, 
thority  heretofore 
entire  text  of  Dr.  Mar^all 
follows: 


n>t 


gran,ed 


"TRB  AMXaiCAlf 


setrch 


When  Columbus 
said  that  he  was  on  a 
trying  to  prove  that  th< 
foimd  by  sailing  directly 
discovered  America.    Sure^ 
dence  in  it — God's 
thoughtful  American 
the  sense  of  America's 
and  find  a  commanding 
in  its  origin,  but  also.  an(  1 
destiny. 

What  If  Providence  wen 
pie  out  of  the  Old  Worl  I 
experiment,  that  through 
the  Old  World  Itself  mlgh 
to  this  point  In  history 
America  was  hiunanlty's 
haps   the   )ast   chance, 
other  nations  Ood  could 
If  we  Americans  reject 

Two  weeks  ago  I  met  oi 
tenant  in  the  United 
Jxut  returned  from  flghtin 
been  in  the  north  African 
fought  in  SlcUy;   and  hi 
Heart  ribbon  with  his 
aaked  him  what  he 
waa  a  hard  queatKm  to 
been  gone  so  long,  who  ha 
hi*  eofuntry.  and  who  had 
action.    He  said  that  after 
In  north  Africa  and  in 


1 


our 


thougit 


m^ 


hope  that  all 

only  read  this 

its  entirety  but 

he  admonitions 

I^rsuant    to    au- 

I  include  the 

's  sermon,  as 


DBSAM" 

discovered  America,  it  is 

for  spices  and 

Indies  might  be 

west.     Instead  he 

there  was  Provl- 

guldllig  hand — and   the 

mvu  t  be  Impressed  by 

mliislon  in  the  world, 

Icfperatlve  not  alone 

supremely.  In  Ita 


separating  a  peo- 

to  begin  a  new 

his  new  beginning 

begin  anew?    Up 

would  seem  that 

1  fttest  chance,  per- 

al  though   there  are 

use  and  might  use 

high  destiny. 

the  train  a  lieu- 

I  Army,  who  had 

m  Italy.    He  had 

campaign:  he  had 

wore  the  Purple 

ribbons.    I 

of  America.    It 

a  man  who  had 

been  fighting  for 

been  wounded  In 

what  he  had  aeen 

ha  appreciated 


oaiipalgn 
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America  more  than  ever.  He  described  the 
fUth  and  squalor  of  cities  and  towns  he  had 
seen.  He  spoke  of  Tunis  and  Blzerte.  He 
told  me  of  his  Impression  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  natives  of  north  Africa.  He  had  been 
deeply  impressed  with  their  misery  and  their 
slums. 

Learning  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Wash- 
ington. I  asked  him  If  he  had  seen  Wash- 
ington's slums;  some  of  them  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  Capitol  Hill.  I  asked  him  If 
he  was  familiar  with  "King's  Bow,"  the 
brothels  of  Ninth  Street,  and  the  dens  of 
iniquity  of  which  Washington  has  so  many. 
J  suggested  to  him  that  while  I  had  never 
seen  Bizerte,  I  waa  quite  eure  that  Blzerte 
had  nothing  on  us.  I  asked  him  some  rhe- 
torical questions  not  expecting  answers,  but 
rather  to  make  him  think,  and  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  bottle  of  r\un  in  his  rain- 
coat pocket,  which  he  had  told  me  he  in- 
tended to  finish  between  Roanoke  and  Wash- 
ington : 

"What  U  America?"  I  asked. 

"What  does  America  mean  to  you?" 

"Had  anyone  in  north  Africa,  in  Italy,  or  In 
Sicily  ever  asked  you  that  question?" 

"If  they  had.  what  would  you  have  said?" 

Surely  America  means  more  than  "The 
Arsenal  of  Democracy.'  Surely  America 
means  more  than  Just  the  gencroiu  source 
of  lend-lease. 

In  the  countries  that  have  been  liberated 
by  our  fighting  men,  the  children  crowd 
around  our  soldiers  and  beg  for  chewing  gum 
and  candy.  But  these  are  among  the  chief 
interests  of  our  own  children,  and  that  is 
natiu-al  snough;  but  to  the  parents  of  these 
children  in  liberated  countriee.  America  is  a 
place  where  they  have  so  much  to  eat  that 
they  can  afford  to  waste  food.  And  so,  they 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  chow  lines  and  carry 
off  in  containers,  in  their  hands,  or  wrapped 
up  in  their  aprons,  the  food  that  is  so  essen- 
tial to  their  very  lives.  Before  the  war, 
America  seemed  to  mean  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  a  land  of  luxury  and  extravagance: 
Spectacular  advertising,  huge  electric  and 
neon  signs,  streamlined  trains,  magnificent 
automobiles:  penthouses  and  chromium  plat- 
ing, skyscrapers,  baseball,  Hollywood  movies, 
and  Hollywood  morals.  But  we  know  that 
the  real  America  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
night  clubs  of  New  York  or  In  the  movie 
colony  In  California,  Just  as  we  know  that 
America's  appreciation  of  music  Is  not  to  be 
Judged  by  Sinatra,  and  Just  as  we  know  that 
her  conception  of  government  Is  not  to  be 
measured  by  Mayor  Hague  of  Jersey  City  or 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

I  came  to  this  country  as  a  quota-Immi- 
grant, and  in  the  process  of  becoming 
naturalized,  I  was  required  to  learn  some- 
thing about  this  land  which  I  had  chosen  of 
my  own  free  wUl  to  be  my  home.  I  bad  to 
learn  by  comparison  with  the  land  of  my 
birth  the  things  that  make  America  distinc- 
tive, and  In  which  I  share  with  you,  a  (Jeep 
and  thankful  pride.  I  believe  I  am  able  to 
speak  on  this  question.  "What  does  America 
mean  to  the  world?  ",  for  I  know  what  America 
meant  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  countrymeu. 
When  I  left  Scotland  all  alone  and  set  sail 
for  the  New  World,  I  knew  from  my  own  ex- 
perience what  It  must  have  meant  to  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  when  they  watched  the  head- 
lands of  England  disappear  under  the  horU 
■on,  and  then  turned  their  faces  to  the  West. 
They  landed  on  Cape  Cod  In  November  1820. 
and  finding  the  eoU  unsuitable  for  agricul- 
ture, they  sailed  across  Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  ee- 
tabliahed  their  aettlement  In  Maaaachuaetta. 
At  first,  they  thought  they  would  be  governed 
by  the  charter  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
Vlrgmia  colony,  but  they  diccovertd  that  lu 
provisions  did  not  rxtend  that  tar.  There 
was  a  darning  exhilaration  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  free  from  all  law  and  au- 
thority.   But  their  CalvlnUtlc  training  as- 
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serted  ttaelf.  Their  stem  piety  and  wisdom 
took  charge,  and  they  determined  to  have 
Mrthortty  from  within  If  there  was  to  be  none 
mm  without,  and  they  drew  op  one  of  the 
most  significant  documents  In  American  his- 
tory— the  Ifayllower  Cctnpact — which  called 
for  Just  and  equal  laws.  This  was  a  new  con- 
cept and  departure  from  their  experiences  in 
the  land  from  whence  they  had  oome.  They 
had  had  a  bitter  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
many  laws  were  not  Just,  nor  were  they  ap- 
plied equally  to  all  citizens.  And  thus.  It  was 
through  them  that  democracy  waa  conceived. 

E.  Stanley  Jones,  In  his  latest  book.  The 
Christ  of  the  American  Boad,  suggests  that 
the  American  dream,  conceived  in  the  May- 
flower compact,  was  born  In  Rhode  Island, 
grew  up  in  Pennsylvania,  became  oC  age  and 
was  legalized  in  Thocnas  Jefferson,  and  came 
to  embodiment  In  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  smallest  col- 
ony, gave  to  America  the  largest  concept. 
It  waa  the  Quakers  and  the  Baptists  of  Rhode 
Talaad  who  declared  that  God.  being  Father, 
all  men  were  brothers,  and  individuals  equtd 
In  the  sight  of  Ood.  If  they  are  equal  In  the 
sight  of  God.  then  they  are  equal  in  the  sight 
of  men.  Democracy  was  born  out  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  only  In  the  Christian  faith 
can  It  be  nurtured.  This  democracy  b^an 
to  grow  la  Fennaylvanla,  amid  the  pure  faith 
of  the  Quakers,  and  reached  lu  highest  es- 
preaalon  In  WUlian  Pann's  prlsclples  of  gov- 
eromcnt.  It  remained  for  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  put  It  Into  words  that  are  cherished  today. 

But  Jcfferaon's  Ideas  did  not  wholly  spring 
from  Christianity.  He  was  Influenced,  like 
his  fellow  countrymen,  by  the  ideals  of  the 
Ftench  Revolution.  While  the  Declaratlcn  at 
Independence  mentions  Ood.  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not.  The  Nation's  leaders  revealed 
their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  democracy 
that  they  espoused.  It  was  Christian  faith 
that  gave  birth  to  the  democratic  Ideals  at 
the  young  Republic.  But  the  beginning  at 
the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  beginning  at 
the  separation  that  was  to  continue  for  many 
a  year,  between  the  political  expression  at 
government  and  the  Christian  faith  out  at 
which  it  grew. 

It  is  significant  that  Tliomas  Jefferson,  who 
wrote  his  own  epitaph,  who  received  of  his 
country  the  highest  honors  It  could  bestow, 
and  who  had  been  President  of  the  United 
States,  nevertheless  had  written  on  hia 
tombstone: 

"Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  au- 
thor of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  oC 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Vlr- 
ginla.- 

Tbe  stone  that  noarks  his  resting  place  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  great  concepts  that 
were  bom  with  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States:  That  all  men  are  In  the  sight  at 
God.  created  equal;  that  In  this  land  there 
would  be  equality  of  opportunity:  that  there 
would  be  Just  and  equal  laws,  with  liberty 
and  JusUoe  for  all;  that  the  freedom  to  wor- 
ship Gkxl  aooordlng  to  the  dictates  of  oon- 
sclence  was  guaranteed  to  ell;  and  that  the 
pursuit  of  higher  leamlzig  and  broad  educa- 
tion waa  a  part  of  the  Inherent  right  oC 
every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  purault 
of  happlnaaa. 

Not  untu  Abraham  Ltaeola  became  Praal- 
tfent  did  the  two  Ideaa  seam  to  ooaa  to- 
gether agatn,  for  m  thla  aaaa,  greater  than 
hta  tlma.  OhrtaUaatty  was  applied  «o  Oovam- 
caent  and  tha  Ideak  of  deaiowaey  were  ex- 
In  every  ut%aranoe,  eapeoiaUy  the 
italpatlon  PiuetamattoB,  which  rrtaaaed 
the  aiavea  from  their  ownera.  but  did  not 
make  thaaa  tree.  To  thla  day,  the  Magro 
wuudeia  at  the  words  of  the  pledge  to  the 
flag— "One  Nation,  tndlvtalble,  with  liberty 
and  )U8tlet  tor  all."  The  Negro  la  itni  won« 
daring  wtaaa  Uaooln'a  promlaa  win 
true. 


"nie  American  dream,  for  half  a  eentury 
was  almost  forgotten,  yet.  when  the  douda 
at  war  and  hate,  and  famine,  and  human 
despair  blackened  the  sky.  It  began  to  gleam 
once  more,  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
heard  it  told  again  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  be- 
eaoae  instinctively,  the  people  of  Curope 
recognized  Its  fidelity  to  the  original  charter 
and  conviction  of  the  founding  fatheia;  and 
because  they  believed  to  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  America,  they  received  him  as  a  leader, 
with  tears  In  their  eyes,  lumps  in  their 
throata,  and  a  new  song  of  hope  in  their 
hearu.  Perhaps  future  historians  will  re^ 
oord  It  as  the  tragedy  of  the  twoitieth  cen- 
tury that  the  vision,  the  faith,  and  the  prom- 
isee of  Woodrow  Wilson  were  rejected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 

To  most  of  the  people  who  come  to  Amer- 
ica from  over  the  seas.  It  was  the  American 
dream  that  lured  tlwm  on,  that  sustained 
them  m  their  bitter  etrugglea.  and  that  gave 
them  courage  to  uproot  themselves  from  the 
Old- World  and  seek  a  brighter  day  In  the 
New.  Though  eome  oame  for  adventure,  and 
some  merely  to  escape,  though  there  were 
renegades  among  them  and  scoundrels  then 
as  now,  though  some  came  for  money — 
seeking  their  fortunes  and  some  of  the  gold 
With  which  they  believed  the  very  streets 
were  paved;  most  of  them  came  to  eacape  the 
clouds  of  war  and  the  chilling  mists  of  perse- 
cution and  fear.  In  the  gkwm  of  despau- 
that  claimed  them,  they  turned  to  the  new 
hope  and  promises  of  the  American  dream. 
Upon  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  Bledsoe's 
Island  In  New  York  Harbor,  there  are  theae 
worda: 

"Send  me  your  tired,  yotir  poor. 

Tour  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  the  teeming  ebore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  and  the  tem- 
pest-toased  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  tht  open  door.** 

It  Is  because  we  know  what  it  envisions, 
what  it  stands  for,  what  it  represents,  that 
we  who  have  wowded  the  rails  of  immi- 
grant ships  have  looked  at  the  Statue  at 
Liberty   through  gratefnl   tears. 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  this  interpretation 
of  the  American  dream.  I  found  reassurance 
in  the  magnificent  address  of  Judge  Learned 
Hand,  a  New  York  Jurist,  who  last  May 
led  150,000  newly-naturalized  cltlzena  to  the 
pledge  to  the  flag  In  New  York  City's  Central 
Park.  Life  megasltte  said  of  this  address:  "It 
Is  a  new  and  solid  stone  to  the  proud  edifice 
of  American  oratory.  It  Is  not  to  the  Web- 
ster tradltloQ,  but  to  the  great,  simple  words 
of  Uneoto": 

"We  have  gathered  here  to  aflbm  a  faith, 
a  faith  to  a  conunon  purixne,  a  common 
conviction,  a  eommon  devotion.  Some  of  ua 
have  choBen  America  as  the  land  of  ow 
adoption;  the  rea  have  oonae  irom  those 
who  did  the  eame.  For  thla  reason  we  have 
some  right  to  consider  ourselves  a  picked 
group,  a  group  of  those  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  break  with  the  past  and  brave  the 
dacgera  and  the  loneiineas  of  a  atrange  land. 

"What  was  the  object  that  nerved  ua,  or 
thoee  who  want  before  ua.  to  thla  choleeV 
We  sought  liberty;  freedom  from  opprea- 
aioa.  freedom  from  want,  freedom  to  be  our- 
eelvee.  Thie  we  then  eooght.  Tills  we  now 
balleva  that  wa  are  tqr  way  of  wlnalnt^ 

"What  do  wa  mean  whan  wa  aay  that  flrat 
of  aU  we  seak  liberty^  I  often  wonder  whe- 
ther wa  do  not  reat  our  hopm  loo  much 
upon  oo&atUatAoiM,  upoa  lawa  and  upon 
oourta.  Theea  are  telaa  hopm;  taaUava  me. 
theaa  are  tales  ha«»ea.  Uharty  Uaa  to  tha 
haarta  of  man  aad  woman.  Wbaa  It  dim 
there,  no  oonatlUitloa.  no  law,  aa  aoort  aaa 
aave  It.  Ho  eoostltuUon.  no  law,  ma  oouit 
can  even  do  much  to  balp  It.  White  U  hm 
thera.  U  naada  no  ooDaUtuaon«  no  ia«^  no 
oourt  to  mva  It. 


"And  what  la  the  ttberty  which  must  He  In 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women?  It  la  not 
the  ruthless,  the  unbridled  will;  It  la  not 
freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  Tliat  is  the  denial 
of  liberty,  and  leads  stial|^t  to  Its  overthrow. 
A  society  to  which  men  recognise  no  check 
upon  their  freedom,  eoon  becomes  a  society 
where  freedom  Is  the  jiiiieimluii  of  only  a 
savage  few;  as  we  have  leemed  to  our  eor- 
row. 

"What  then  is  the  spirit  of  UbertyT  I  can 
not  define  It;  I  oan  only  teU  you  my  own 
faith.  The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  tiie  spirit  which 
is  not  too  sure  that  It  Is  rtgbt.  The 
spirit  of  Uberty  U  the  spU-lt  which  eeeks  to 
imderetand  the  minds  of  other  men  and 
woBua.  The  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded. 
Itie  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spint  of  Him  who. 
nearly  2.000  years  ago.  uught  mankind  that 
lesson  It  has  never  learred.  but  has  never 
quite  forgotten;  that  there  may  be  a  king* 
dom  where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and  con- 
sldeced  side  by  aide  with  the  grmtast. 

"And  now  to  that  spirit,  that  aptrtt  of  an 
America  which  has  never  been,  and  which 
may  never  be;  nay,  which  never  will  be,  ex- 
cept aa  the  oonacienea  and  the  oourage  of 
Americana  crmte  it:  yet  m  the  sptrtt  of  that 
America  which  lies  hidden  in  eome  farm  m 
the  aaptrattona  of  us  aU;  to  the  aplrtt  oC  that 
itmsnca  for  widflii  oar  yoong  man  ara  aa  HUa 
moment  fighting  and  dying;  In  tha«  apint 
of  liberty  and  of  America  I  aak  you  to  rlae 
and  with  ma  to  plodfa  oor  faith  in  the  ghiri- 
ous  deettay  of  our  brtovad  country." 

There  have  been  times  when  the  light  has 
almost  gone  om;  times  when  the  American 
dream  has  faded.  We  need  today  to  make 
It  shine  again  In  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives. 
Oiur  Government  Is  in  danger  of  control  by 
corrupt  party  machines — cynical,  ruthlaaa, 
self-seeking  lovers  of  power  and  amhorlty. 
which  should  challenge  every  true  patriot 
and  summon  all  who  love  America  here  and 
now  highly  to  reeolve.  to  the  words  of 
Lincoln — 

"Tliat  this  Nation,  under  God  shall  hsve 
a  new  blrtb  of  freedom,  and  that  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Our  standard  of  values  is  out  of  focus. 
About  15  percent  of  our  people  own  about  85 
percent  of  our  wealth,  and  they  are  far  more 
willing  to  sacrifloe  people  than  they  are  to 
sacrifice  property  to  this  world  crisis.  We 
pay  baseball  players  $12M0  a  year,  and 
school  teachers  $1J00  a  yexu*.  And  yet.  we 
boast  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  from  country 
schools,  where  men  and  women  labor  to 
selfless  devotion,  that  most  of  our  great 
leaders  have  come.  Movie  stars  and  radio 
comedians  can  earn  a  minion  dollars  a  year, 
and  thoee  who  work  to  easentlal  public  serv- 
ice labor  for  a  bare  living.  Two  crises  con- 
front America  today.  Tbef  are  like  amould- 
ertog  volcanos.  likely  to  erupt  at  any 
moment.  Should  they  erupt  almultaneous- 
ly.  God  help  America, 

One  Is  the  racial  tensions  that  exist  even 
now  between  the  white  and  the  colored  ctti- 
aens  of  America,  and  between  the  Gentiles 
and  the  Jews.  It  la  a  contradletton  not  only 
of  the  religion  we  proCaaa.  not  only  of  the 
Oonstitutloo  and  the  BlU  of  BUghta  that  wa 
boast,  but  Ukswlss.  of  the  American  dr 
Tha  tradition  and  tha  puipoaa  for  which 
MaUon  WM  aatahHahad. 

The  other  crials  llee  to  the  ralatlona  be- 
tat  and  labor.  If.  at  oaa 
rloa  auSarad  Irom  tba  (yranay  of 
manage maot.  aoday  tha  paaduhim  aaama  to 
have  awMMt  toward  the  tyranny  of  labor  lead- 
an  who  daCr  the  PraaldaBt.  tha  taw.  aai  tha 
paopia  of  tha  Unliad  Smtaa.  There  ate  many 
other  thiBSi  thai  ara  Saaply  aad  daatvoualy 
with  I— Irs,  kwitham  two  ai«  aauta 

that  wa  hold  dear,  and  tor  which  our  i 
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fluting  and  dylns-  All  honor  to  the  peopi* 
In  churcbes.  In  various  groups,  and  as  indi- 
viduals, who  not  only  are  concerned  about 
the  dangers  but  are  trying,  with  Ood's  help, 
to  do  something  about  them. 

George  Washington  said  In  his  first  In- 
augural address,  "No  people  can  be  bound 
to  accept  and  adore  the  Invisible  hand  which 
cotiducts  the  affairs  of  man  more  than  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Every  step  by 
«h:ch  they  have  advanced  to  the  character 
of  an  independent  nation  seems  to  have 
bam  destined  by  some  token  of  providential 
agency."  This  Is  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  founding  fathers  built  this  coun- 
try. It  ts  the  convictions  that  pulses  through 
the  American  dream.  That  dream  must  be 
perpetuated  by  us  under  God.  If  this  dream 
was  bom  of  God.  and  I  believe  it  was:  If  it 
wm  prcwrved  by  God,  and  I  believe  It  was; 
then  a  preat  respons'billty  rests  on  us. 
America  may  be  humanity's  last  chance.  We 
do  not  know,  but  It  certainly  Is  God's  latest 
experiment:  and  If  America  falls  to  realize 
her  destiny,  then  the  opportunity  may  go  to 
another  nation. 

All  of  these  empires  have  had  their  chancs: 
Bgypt.  Assyria,  Babylon.  Greece.  Rome,  ard 
If  you  would  find  what  they  left,  you  would 
arm  yourself  with  a  pick  and  .vhovel.  for  they 
have  crumbled,  each  In  turn,  and  gone  down 
Into  the  dust.  It  la  conceivable  that  some 
day  tourists  mif^ht  stand  on  what  we  now 
call  Capitol  Hill,  and  listen  to  a  guide  de- 
scribe bow  on  that  spot,  stood  the  halls  of 
American  Goverzunent.  He  might  point  out 
two  or  three  columns  standing  sentinel  over 
•OSM  ruins  and  say.  "In  a  white  house  down 
there,  the  President  of  America  used  to  live, 
and  yonder,  between  here  and  the  river,  you 
can  see  what  remains  of  the  monuments  they 
erected  to  three  of  their  great  men."  He 
might  tell  of  the  great  opportunity  that  came 
to  this  people,  and  of  the  chance  they  had 
twice  in  the  twentieth  century  of  providing 
to  a  bleeding  and  blundering  world,  the  spir- 
itual leadership  it  needed.  Yes.  that  Is  pos- 
sible—I  might  even  say.  upon  the  authority 
of  history  that  It  Is  inevitable,  unlesa  this 
Nation  is  willing  to  give  rather  than  to  get; 
unless  this  Nation  Is  willing  to  share  that 
with  which  God  has  so  richly  endowed  It. 
For  here  Is  a  universal  law :  As  we  5^ek,  first, 
tha  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
then  all  of  these  material  things  shall  be 
added  unto  us:  but  if  we  seek  something  else 
flrat,  then  these  other  things  are  subtracted 
tnm  us.  and  that  applies  to  the  nation  as 
wcU  aa  the  individual. 

Thaae  are  critical  days  In  which  we  live. 
Aaaerlea  is  in  a  sober,  chastened  mood.  How 
appropriate  it  would  be  if  the  President  now 
would  Issue  a  call  for  a  day  of  national 
humiliation,  penitence,  and  prayer.  If  there 
could  be  gathered  together  In  one  place,  at 
one  time,  the  Members  of  tha  Senate,  the 
Itombers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
ft^iWent.  the  Vice  President,  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — all  of  the  chosen  leaders  of 
our  Nation  to  unite  In  a  solemn  assembly  to 
acknowledge  their  sins  as  Individuals,  and 
our  sins  as  a  Nation,  and  to  seek  God's  for- 
giveness and  guidance  for  America;  to  build 
America  strong,  and  to  commit  our  Nation 
to  God— to  rededlcate  themselves  and  the 
country  to  His  will,  to  the  enc*  that  It  may 
be  true  what  we  stamp  on  our  coins.  In  God 
wa  trust.  In  order  that  this  might  become. 
In  a  truer  sense  than  ever  before.  God's 
country. 

Think  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  our  fight- 
ing men  In  the  far  Pacific,  In  lUly,  In  Ger- 
many. In  Holland,  and  In  Prance.  Think  of 
the  effect  of  It  upon  our  own  people  at  home. 
What  a  witness;  what  a  testimony:  and  what 
•  power  could  be  turned  loose  In  the  White 
Boom,  on  Capitol  HUl,  and  In  the  Supreme 
Court  to  lead  Amartca  back  to  the  faith  of 
our  fatiMn;  back  to  tha  sura  foundatloca 


upon  which  they  built 
ago. 

"Oh,  thtis  be  it  ever 

stand. 
Between  their  loved 

desolation: 
Blest  with  victory  and 

en-rescued  land 
Praise  the  Power  tha  ; 

served  as  a  Natl  sn  t 
Then   conqxier   we   m^t 

It  Is  Just; 
And   this   be   our 

truni' 
And  the  Star-Spangle< 

shall  wave. 
O'er  the  land  of  the 

of  the  brave  I" 


this  Nation  so  long 

^  then  free  men  shall 

homes  and  the  war's 

^ace.  may  the  heav- 

hath  made  and  pre- 
r 
,   when  our  cause 

:  'In   God   Is   our 

Banner,  in  triumph 

free  and  the  home 


mo  ;to 


And  so  I  come  to  my 


ext. 


n  CHBONICU  s 

"If  my  people,  whic  i 
name,  shall  humble  thei  isel 
seek  my  face,  and  tun  i 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  f  -om 
give  their  sins,  and  wli: 
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EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIE .  A.  REED 


or  Niw 


roRK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R;  PRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Dec  'mber  6,  1944 
'Sort 


Mr.  REED  of  New 
under  leave  to  extend 
RECoito.  I  Insert  A  Trjbute 
the  author  of  which 
Gumming,  of  the  Urtted 
The  patriotic  sentiments 
and  effectively  woven 
our  flag  typifies,  I  be 
those  who  are  now  fighting 
sea  and  in  the  air  to 
and  defend  the  greatest 
erty  ever  bequeathed 


a  TxxExm  TO 

A  salute  to  thee.  Old 
Stripes — our  flag. 

Thou  was  bom,  June 

Thy  field  of  blue  with 
doth  represent  the  unloi 
13  stripes  of  red  and  while, 
nies;  but  thou  art  more 

Thou  art  a  silent 
and  blue,  the  harmony 
composed  by  God.  Hlmseff, 
liberty,  equality,  and 
ness; 

Thy  azure  blue,  like 
plays  now  a  galaxy,  a 
shining  stars  in  one  of  w]|lch 
home,  yet,  every  other 
for  each  of  us — one  for 
a  perfect  union; 

Thy  stripes  of  white, 
blaaon  on  high,  the  purlt  r 
tlon  by  the  Almighty  Go< 
and  omnipotence.   In  6 
being  all  there  is.  Including 
therein  gave  He  domin!  on 
God  was  pleased  because 
was  thy  bUrth  first  plani  led 

Thy  stripes  of  red,  se^  en 
for  each  day  of  the  week 
passionate,  living,  virile 
to  the  Infinite,  by  man 
and  sadness.  In  plenty  anb 
and  slcknesa,  regardleas  o 
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are   called   by   my 

ves  and  pray,  and 

from  their  wicked 

Heaven  and  for- 

heal  theh-  1-nd." 


OnrFlaf 


Mr.  Speaker, 

IT-  remarks  in  the 

to  Our  Flag. 

is  CJapt.  Johr  W. 

States  Navy. 

so  beautifully 

nto  this  tribute  to 

ieve,  the  spirit  of 

on  land  and 

preserve,  protect, 

heritage  of  lib- 

a  free  people. 


to 


oxra  rxjio 

>lory.  the  Stars  and 

4.  1T77: 
48  stars  of  white 
of  States  while  thy 
the  original  colo- 

sym^hony  of  red,  white, 

home  and  country 

the  master  of  life, 

tt^  pursuit  of  happl- 

he  firmament,  dls- 

cofstellatlon  of  bright 

each  of  us  has  a 

is  likewise  a  home 

and  aU  for  one — 


lU 


ilz  in  number,  em- 

of  purpoee  of  crea- 

whose  omniscience 

days,   brought   Into 

earth  and  over  aU 

to  man — and — 

all  was  good;  thus 


in  number,  one 

In  which  to  render 

vorshlp  and  service 

serving  man  in  Joy 

poverty.  In  health 

cost,  sacrifice,  race. 


color,  or  creed;  thus  do  our  part  by  provldenca 
planned; 

I  salute  thee,  my  flag,  because  thou  dost 
symbolize  all  I  hold  most  dear — God.  home, 
country — and  I  will  defend  thee  against  aU 
enemies,  domestic  and  foreign. 

I  salute  thee. 

John  W.  W.  Cummikq. 

JuifX  8,  1942. 


United  States  Policy  Toward  Reactionary 
Refimes  in  Liberated  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  D3cember  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Americans  United  for  World  Organi- 
zation, setting  forth  Its  approval  of  the 
American  State  Department's  policy  with 
respect  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  reactionary 
regimes  In  the  liberated  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dedicated  as  we  are  to  American  participa- 
tion in  effective  world  organization,  for  last- 
ing peace,  we  have  informed  Secretary  of 
State  Stettlnlus  that  we  haU  with  high  hope 
his  first  pronouncement  of  December  5  indi- 
cating that  the  United  States  Government 
will  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  reactionary 
regimes  in  the  liberated  countries. 

This  pronouncement,  following  so  closely 
upon  Mr.  Stettlnlxos'  appointment  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Department,  and 
In  the  face  of  deplorable  Incidents  in  Europe, 
engenders  new  faith  that  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  will  be  revitalized  and  ap- 
plied both  to  the  present  situation  and  to 
the  fashioning  of  the  future  peace. 

The  war  can  now  again  be  made  a  true 
fight  for  freedom,  and  the  peace  a  fulfillment 
of  the  democratic  hopes  of  mankind.  W« 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  news  will  be 
heartening  to  the  men  and  women  in  uni- 
form who  are  doing  the  actual  fighting. 

We  have  congratulated  Secretary  Stettlnlus, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  lend  to  the 
maximum  such  assistance  as  may  be  provided 
by  organizations  and  groups  of  private  citi- 
zens, especially  In  the  field  of  helping  to 
bring  about  a  wide  public  understanding  of 
the  problems  with  which  our  State  Depart- 
ment Is  confronted. 

In  the  past,  the  greatest  obstacle  has  been 
the  apparent  absence  of  a  clear  prodemo- 
cratlc  Anglo-American  foreign  policy.  The 
layman  has  been  puzzled  to  understand  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this  policy  in  many 
countries,  especially  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  in  Belgiiun.  It  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  British  and  American  Governments 
have  been  more  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo  than  with  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  aspirations  of  the  people  await- 
ing liberation  not  only  from  the  Nazi  con- 
queror, but  from  their  own  oppressors.  The 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  shown  an  apparent  predilection 
for  "legitimacy"  at  the  expense  of  democracy, 
and  a  fear  of  disorder  greater  than  a  fear  ol 
the  perpetuation  of  reactionary  regimes. 
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Wo  hop*  and  believe  that  the  present 
moment  marks  the  beginning  of  the  new  era 
in  Anglo-American  foreign  policy.  We  have 
tirged  Mr.  Stettlnlus  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  pec^le  and  to  the  people  of  the 
world  that  this  oountiy  is  now.  at  long  last, 
prepared  to  live  up  to  the  principles  so 
frequently  enunciated  in  the  past  by  the 
President,  and  by  the  great  statesman  who 
was  the  predecessor  to  Mr.  Stettlnlus.  We 
have  urged  the  Secretary  in  particularly  to 
nail  to  the 'American  masthead  one  phrase 
which  the  President  used — the  phrase  "We 
will  have  no  truck  with  fascism." 

Important  as  may  be  the  questions  of  de- 
vising and  putting  into  operation  suitable 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  peace,  the 
purposes  for  which  suth  machinery  is  to  be 
used  are  more  important.  The  strongest 
peace  enforcement  machinery  will  not  suf- 
fice to  enforce  a  peace  which  Is  not  based 
upon  justice,  and  the  world-wide  establish- 
ment of  human  freedom. 

We  think  it  would  be  presumptious  on  our 
part  to  attempt  to  alBz  the  blame  as  be- 
tween us  and  Brltian  for  past  mistakes. 
While  It  may  be  true  that  Great  Britain  has 
taken  the  lead  in  lormlitg  Anglo-American 
policy  with  regard  to  European  countries 
with  whom  Britain's  fate  Is  more  intimately 
linked  than  ours — it  remains  equally  true 
that  this  country,  precisely  because  its  vital 
Interests  are  not  so  Immediately  at  stake, 
bears  a  great  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
objective,  Just,  and  far-seeing  Jixlgment. 

We  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  our 
Government  will  provide  stich  Judgment.  We 
have  respectfully  urged  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  seize  upon  this  moment  to  restate 
fully  the  basic  principles  of  American  foreign 
policy  and  to  disavow  frankly  and  coura- 
geously past  policies  with  which  he  does  not 
agree,  and  which  he  does  not  Intend  to  con- 
tinue. 


Nasi  Matt  KilUncs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  KXW  TOtS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21) ,  1944 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  brilliant  and  very  important 
editorial  published  In  the  December  3. 
1944,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I 
hope  It  will  be  widely  read.  The  editorial 
is  entitled  "Genocide"  a  word  coined  by  a 
Polish  scholar  of  Duke  University,  mean- 
ing race  killing.  The  editorial  relates  to 
the  report  of  the  War  Refugee  Board 
which  tells  a  most  tragic  story  of  the 
mass  killing  of  all  members  of  a  nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

CXNOCIOK 

No  himian  creature  can  read  the  report  of 
the  War  Refugee  Board  released  last  Sunday 
without  a  sense  of  shock  and  shame.  The 
report  presents  eyewitness  accotuits  of  events 
which  occurred  at  the  German  extermination 
camps  of  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau.  "So  re- 
volting and  dlaboUcal  are  the  German  atroci- 
ties." says  the  W.  R.  B.,  "that  the  minds  of 
civilized  people  find  it  dlfllcult  to  believe  that 
they   have   actually   taken  place.    But   the 


governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
other  countries  have  evidence  which  clearly 
substantiates  the  facts."  The  facta  are  really 
quite  simple,  although  perhapa  aomnrhat 
dlfllcult  to  grasp:  in  Birkenau.  between  April 
l(Ka  and  AprU  1944,  approximately  1.765.000 
Jews  were  put  to  death  by  poison  gas  in 
ingeniously  constructed  chambers:  their 
bodies  were  then  burned  in  specially  de- 
signed furnaces:  their  ashes  were  distributed 
as  fertilizer.  This  procers  of  extermination 
by  gassing  was  carried  on  in  other  camps  be- 
sides Birkenau:  in  the  main,  it  was  applied 
only  to  Jews.  "Aryans"  were  generally  ex- 
terminated by  shooting  or  by  Injections  of 
phenol.  After  their  bodies  had  been  shov- 
eled Into  the  furnaces,  however,  the  "Aryan" 
and  Jewish  ashes  were  probably  tndlstin- 
gu:shable. 

It  is  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  call  these  kiU- 
Ings  "atrocities."  An  atrocity  is  a  wanton 
brutality.  There  were  unspeakable  atrccl- 
tles  at  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau.  But  the 
point  about  these  killings  Is  that  they  we:e 
systematic  and  purposeful.  The  gas  Cham- 
biers  and  furnaces  were  not  improvisations: 
they  were  scientifically  designed  Instruments 
for  the  extermination  of  an  entire  ethnic 
group.  On  the  scale  practiced  by  the  Ger- 
mans, this  Is  something  new.  And  It  is  this 
purpose  which  hviman  beings  find  it  dlfflcxilt 
to  believe  or  understand.  Yet  it  la  a  purpose 
which  Hitler  has  openly  avowed. 

We  have  never  even  had  a  word  for  it  until 
now.  But  one  has  been  recently  coined  by  a 
noted  Polish  scholar  and  attorney,  Proferscr 
Raphael  Lemkln,  now  on  the  faculty  of  Duke 
University.  He  has  devised  the  term  geno- 
cide out  of  the  ancient  Greek  word  genos 
(race,  tribe)  and  the  Latin  dC-:  (killing). 
-Genocide,"  he  says  in  a  volume.  Axis  Rule 
in  Occupied  ETurope.  recently  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  "Is  directed  against  the  national  group 
as  an  entity,  and  the  actions  involved  are 
directed  against  individuals,  not  in  their  Indi- 
vidtial  capacity,  but  as  members  of  the  na- 
tional group."  Thus  Jews  were  gassed  at 
Birkenau  and  Aryan  Poles  and  Russians  and 
Slovenes  were  otherwise  butchered,  not  for 
any  crime  or  any  resistance  to  Axis  authority, 
but  because  the  Nazis  wished  to  terminate 
the  ethnic  groups  to  which  they  belonged. 

"Generally  speaking,"  says  Professor  Lem- 
kln, "genocide  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  immediate  destruction  of  a  nation,  ex- 
cept when  accomplished  by  mass  killings 
of  all  members  of  a  nation.  It  is  Intended 
rather  to  signify  a  coordinated  plan  of 
different  actions  aiming  at  the  destruction 
of  essential  foundations  of  the  life  of  na- 
tional groups,  with  the  aim  of  annihilating 
the  groups  themselves."  In  this  sense  the 
Germans  have  committed  genocide  in  vir- 
tually all  the  countries  of  Europe  which 
they  occupied.  They  have  struck  deliber- 
ately at  the  culture,  language,  religious,  and 
political  institutions  and  at  the  economic 
existence  of  the  peoples  they  conquered — 
all  with  a  view  to  undermining  their  na- 
tional identity  and  weakening  them,  physi- 
cally and  morally,  so  that  they  would  be- 
come subservient  to  German  rule. 

As  long  ago  as  1933  Professor  Lemkln 
proposed  the  recognition  of  genocide  as  a 
crime  under  international  law.  Had  his  pro- 
posal been  adopted.  Sir  CecU  Hurst  and  his 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission 
would  not  now  be  so  hard  put  to  it  to 
determine  the  guilt  of  Nazi  oppressors.  Fur- 
thermore, as  Professor  Lemkln  puts  It.  "the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  universal  re- 
pression as  adapted  to  genocide  by  coun- 
tries which  belong  now  to  the  group  of  non- 
belligerents  or  neutrals,  respwctlvely,  would 
likewise  bind  these  latter  countries  to  pun- 
ish the  war  criminals  engaged  in  genocide 
or  to  ezuadite  them  to  the  countries  in 


which  thasa  crimes  ware  committed."  One 
of  the  vital  steps  in  the  punishment  of 
war  gtiUt,  we  beUeve.  Is  to  secure  interna- 
tional agreement  now  on  the  outlawing  of 
genocide.  If  such  an  agreement  ts  reached, 
neutrals  will  feel  no  violation  of  their  sov- 
erlgnty  in  the  demand  that  perpetrators  of 
this  crime  be  handed  over  to  Justice.  And 
the  execution  of  justice  will  be  given  a  firm 
legal  foundation. 


The  B«iif  ht  V*te 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  nCDIANA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1944 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  News 
Sentinel,  a  leading  newspaper  in  my 
home  town  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  printed 
an  editorial  on  November  13.  1944.  which 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  every 
one  of  my  Republican  colleagues.  It 
gives  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  have  lost  every  national 
election  since  1932,  and  the  explanation 
is  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Dun  Sur- 
vey, prepared  by  Roger  Dun,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  on  October  15  of  this  year. 

This  article  analyzes  the  "bought" 
vote.  I  hope  everyone  will  study  this 
statement.  It  will  be  of  especial  sig- 
nificance to  members  of  my  own  party 
and  will  not  be  without  interest.  I  think, 
to  members  of  the  other  side.  It  follows: 

TBX    aOCOUT    VOR 

Analyses  and  explanations  of  why  the  Re- 
publicans lost  the  1944  election — as  they  had 
lost  every  national  election  since  1083 — wiU 
ba  legion. 

The  well-organlced  activities  of  the 
C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  the  faUure  of  both  sides  to 
provide  a  sharp  delineation  of  certain  highly 
Important  issues,  some  people's  fear  of  a 
change  during  wartime — aU  these  and  many 
other  factors  have  t>een  noted,  of  course. 

But  we  should  like  at  this  time  to  direct 
some  new  attention  to  the  part  played  by 
the  "pay  nil  vote." 

To  do  this,  let  us  examine  a  series  of  pre- 
dictions sent  to  newspapers  on  October  15, 
3  weeks  prior  to  the  election,  by  the  Dun 
Survey.  This  was  the  only  survey  of  all  that 
came  to  our  attention,  which  made  several 
fiat,  unequivocal  forecasts,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  l>elieve  that  some  of  the  things  the 
Dun  Survey  had  to  say  deserve  respect. 

The  stirvey  said,  on  October  li: 

"Roosevelt  will  win. 

"Roosevelt  will  win  not  leas  than  S2  SUtes. 
and  possibly  as  many  as  41. 

"Roosevelt  will  win  about  64  percent  of 
the  popular  vote. 

"Rooaevelt  will  win  more  than  350  electoral 
votes. 

"The  ntunber  of  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  wlU  increase." 

The  Dun  Survey  based  its  predictions  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  theory  that  "the 
New  Deal  has  placed  Federal  employees  in 
various  States,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  marginal  block  vote  needed  to  elect 
Mr.  Roosevelt." 

It  said  further  that.  "Without  the  uae  of 
a  Federal  employee-bloc  vote.  Roosevelt 
would  be  defeated.    Republicans  would  wui 
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•  large  majority  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*. Mr.  Dewey  would  win  35  Sutea.  306 
electoral  votea.  and  about  00  percent  of  tbe 
popular  vote." 

In  cummlng  up  Its  predictions,  the  Dun 
Surrey  said : 

"Should  the  election  show  that  our  finding 
of  a  Federal  employee-bloc  vote  Is  substan- 
tially correct  (and  it  did)  It  will  prove: 

"1.  Rooaevelt's  election  resiilted  from  the 
deUbarat*  uie  of  a  Federal  employee,  or 
"booBbt"  TOU 

"2.  As  In  1936  and  1940  when  W.  P.  A. 
was  similarly  used  to  provide  the  marginal 
vote  needed  to  win,  no  laaues  or  qualities  of 
the  Republican  candidate  had  any  bearing 
on  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

"3.  It  would  mean  that  we  have  not  had 
free  representative  elections  for  Federal  of- 
fice since  1934. 

"4.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  New 
Dwdl  program  for  post-war  relief  will  be 
designed  to  provide  the  marginal  vote  needed 
to  win  In  1948." 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  is  something  more  than  3.000,000.  With 
their  families,  this  bloc  represents  at  least 
10.000.000  votes,  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
12.000.000.  which  Is  a  comfortable  margin  In 
any  election. 

It  means  that  the  New  Deal  has  discovered 
the  secret  of  perpetuating  itself  in  power,  so 
long  as  it  can  retain  that  bloc  of  12.000.000 
votes,  and  so  long  as  approximately  twenty 
or  twenty-five  million  other  eligible  Amer- 
ican voters  stay  away  from  the  polls,  as  is 
their  custom. 

This  block  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  million 
provides  a  challenge  to  the  Republican  Party, 
and  to  that  entire  element  of  the  American 
..Mc^la  which  Is  sick  to  death  of.  one-man. 
btlreaucratlc  rule,  and  which  wants  to  get 
back  to  the  American  way  of  government  by 
laws. 

It  sasms  plain  today  that  if  we  hope  ever 
to  uproot  and  throw  out  the  Fascist-Com- 
munist forces  which  are  slowly  strangling 
our  American  freedoms  to  death,  we  must 
begin  an  intensive  Job  of  education.  And 
that  campaign  mtist  be  directed  at  thoae 
35,000.000  or  so  Americans  who  do  not 
their  freedoms  deeply  enough  to 
them  in  the  voting  booths:  who  do 
not.  apparently,  realise  that  once  the  Fascist- 
Communist  alliance  is  completely  in  power, 
it  will  be  too  late,  because  the  voting  booth 
will  have  become  a  hollow  mockery. 

If  'so  many  of  our  people  care  so  little  for 
their  freedom  that  they  will  not  exercise  a 
Ood-glven  right  of  suffrage,  and  by  such 
lethargy  they  lose  that  right,  then  it  can 
only  be  aaid  that  they  got  what  they  de> 
served. 


llootitr  $on»*  tad  Daafhteri*  Dtj 
DCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  iwsuit 
IN  TMI  KOUM  or  mFHMIirrATXVM 

Thursday,  Dfccmtwr  7,  t944 

Mr,LUDXX>W.  Mr.  Speaktr,  by  vtrtu* 
of  proclamfttloni  Uwutd  by  Henry  F. 
BchrlelMr,  Oov«mor  of  XndtftnA,  and 
Robert  K.  Tyndall.  mftyor  of  Indl«n- 
•polu,  signal  honor  will  be  bestowed  next 
Sunday.  December  10,  on  more  than 
300,000  young  men  and  women  of  In* 
dlana  who  have  enlisted  or  have  been 
Inducted  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtca  since  September  10.  IMO. 


deser  ved 
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This  novel  and 
the  patriotic  part  that 
performing  in  the 
was  suggested  by  the 
Chapter.  No.  6.  of 
Dads,  pursuant  to  a 
mousiy  adopted  by 
Indianapolis   chapter 
The  churches,  the 
stations,  the  theaters, 
service  women's 
societies  and  clubs, 
er::lly  are  all  Joining 
plans  to  make  this  a 
sion  in  Hocsier  annals 
to  wear  a  flag  and 
people  will  be  devoted 
Indiana    sons    and 


recognition  of 
Indiana  youth  is 
national  emergency 
•Irst  Indianapolis 
American  War 
resolution  unani- 
members  of  the 
on   November   9. 
newspapers,  the  radio 
service  men's  and 
organizations,  fraternal 
the  people  gen- 
enthusiasm  in 
memorable  occa- 
Every  person  is 
thoughts  of  the 
)n  that  day  to  the 
ughters    in    the 


anj 
viith 


thj 


qai 
service. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Governor 
Schricker  is  as  follows 


cf 

11  to 
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Whereas  more  than 
women  from  the  State 
listed  or  been  Inducted 
of  the  United  States  of 
tember  16,  1940;  and 

Whereas  these  young 
in  large  part  the  sons 
voted,   appreciative   and 
residents:  and 

Whereas  the  individual 
hardships  endured,  the 
and  endurance  displayed 
spirit  exhibited  by  these 
daughters  merits  the 
miration  and  approbatloi 
therefore 

I,   Henry  F.   Schricker 
State  of  Indiana,  do  henby 
day,    December    10.    1944 
and    Eteughters   Day.    am  I 
citizens   of   our   great 
observe  the  day  in 
their  churches,  their  holies 
eral  places  of  assembly 
and  daughters  of  this 
request  of  their  elders,  pu' 
pursuits  and  pleasures 
the  defense  of  o>ir  Indlaha 
with  their  fellows  of  ot|ters 
States  to  crush  forever 
and  righteoiis  men  and 

In  witness  whereof,  I 
tr.y  hand  and  caxued  the 
Indiana  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of 
day  of  November  in  the  y 
and    of    the    independenfce 
States  of  America,  the  one 
eighth. 


30(](000  young  men  and 

Indiana  have  en- 

the  armed  forces 

America  since  Sep- 
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Following  Is  the 
by  Mayor  Tyndall: 

Whereas  the  Oovcrnnr 
dlana  has  this  day,  by 
nated  Sunday,  December 
tons  and  Daughters  Day, 
speot  for  the  more  thar 
women  from  the  atate  ai 
enlisted  or  been  Indttct^d 
forees  of  the  t;nited 
leplembwr  le,  1940,  and 
themMlvee  for  valor,  uprllhtn 
and  thereby  brought 
to  themselves  and   to  i 
therefore, 

I,  Robert  R.  Tyndall, 
of   Indianapolis,   do   hereby 
InhabtUnU  of  the  city 
observe    Hooster    Sons 
by  displaying  the  Amerlcln 
spectlve  bomae  or  placM 
dltlon  to  participating 


aiid 


and  women  are 

daughters  of  de- 

thankful   Indiana 


sacrifices  made,  the 

stperb  courage,  skill. 

ind  the  indomitable 

Indiana  sons  and 

profound  respect,  ad- 

of  all  people:  Now 

Oovemor   of   the 

designate  Sim- 

as    Hooaier    Sons 

I   call   upon    all 

of   Indiana   to 

appi^priate  manner  in 

and  their  sev- 

honorlng  the  sons 

who  have,  at  the 

aside  their  civilian 

take  up  arms  in 

homes  and  Join 

of  the  United 

enemies  of  free 

^omen. 

have  hereunto  set 

leal  of  the  State  of 

Indianapolis  this  13th 

r  of  our  Lord  1944, 

of    the    United 

hundred  and  sixty- 
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State 


ibe 


Bi  nv  F.  SciuicKia. 
prcclamatlon  Issued 


)f  the  atate  of  In- 

p  'oclamatlon,  deslg« 

io.  1944,  as  Kooeier 

n  honor  of  and  rs« 

SOOMO  men  and 

Indiana  who  have 

Into  the  armed 

of  America  iinee 

lave  distinguished 

sss,  and  ability 

dia  tnctlon  and  honor 

Americans;  Mow 


mayor  of  the  elty 

eall   upon   all 

}f  Indianapolis  to 

Daughters   Day 

flag  at  their  re- 

of  abode,  in  ad- 

sucb  other  cere- 


monies and  meetings  which  to  them  may 
seem  appropriate  on  that  day. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  dty 
of  Indianapolis  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Indianapolis  this  13th 
day  of  November  In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 
1944,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  sixty- 
eighth. 

■-^  ROBIIT  H.  TTND.UJk 


The  Key  to  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  7,  1944  _ 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"The  Key  to  Prosperity"  that  appears  in 
the  December  issue  of  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman. This  article  Is  by  E.  H.  Taylor, 
one  of  its  editors.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Taylor  for  a  number  of  years.  He  has, 
by  experience,  an  understanding  of  agri- 
cultural problems. 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Krr  to  PBOSPxairr 
(By  E.  H.  Taylor) 

The  American  people  can  have  a  national 
income  of  $140,000,000,000,  necessary  for  full 
employment,  after  the  war.  But  It  depends 
on  one  definite  requirement.  This  is  an  an- 
nual total  farm  income  of  around  920,000,- 
000.000. 

Whatever  our  after-war  national  In- 
come may  be,  it  will  inevitably  be  very  close 
to  seven  times  the  total  farm  income. 
Whether  we  enjoy  the  prosperity  that  is  pos- 
sible or  suffer  a  needless  depression,  this 
ratio  will  hold  true. 

All  the  major  Interests  In  cur  economy  are 
geared  to  the  same  controlling  factor.  The 
value  of  manufactures,  labor  pay  rolls  and 
employment,  retail  sales,  transportation  In- 
come, and  volume  of  coiutructlon  work  arc 
limited  by  farm  Income.  They  follow  its 
course,  for  better  or  worse,  at  an  Interval 
of  roughly  3  to  6  months. 

Our  national  balance  sheet  In  any  peace- 
time period,  for  all  practical  purposes,  Is 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  farm  production 
and  the  price  levels  at  which  It  sells. 

These  significant  findings  are  tht  result  of 
a  study  made  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commissioners,  secre- 
taries and  directors  of  agrloulture  of  the  4g 
BUtes.  Two  years  ago  this  bipartisan  orginl- 
satlon  set  up  sn  sdueatlonal  and  research 
eomnlttee  to  make  a  basis  study  cf  the 
American  economy.  One  of  the  purposee 
was  to  determine  just  what  conditions  wotdd 
ereste  the  income  which  would  make  f«U 
employment  and  the  distribution  of  ottr  fao- 
tory  goods  possible.  The  reeults  are  being 
made  fttily  publto  for  tbe  first  time  In  this 
artlete. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  total 
farm  income  and  factory  pay  rolls  averaged 
praetteally  the  same  amount  over  a  long 
peacetime  period.  Also  that  the  volume  of 
factory  output  was  governed  by  the  balance 
Rulntalned  between  the  prices  of  finished 
goods  and  farm  producu.  Farm  Income  was 
cleailj  a  barometer  of  purchasing   power. 
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These  facts  were  published  by  Country  Gen- 
tleman in  1940. 

Several  men  had  been  carrying  on  studies, 
which  convinced  them  that  the  relationship 
of  raw  materials  and  farm  income  to  the  rest 
of  our  economic  nuichlne  went  much  farther 
and  deeper.  Anx)ng  them  were  Carl  H.  Wll- 
ken.  of  the  Raw  Materials  National  Council  at 
aioux  City,  Iowa;  ChaMes  B.  Ray.  engineer 
and  business  counsellor  of  Chicago;  and  Dr. 
John  Lee  Coulter,  former  president  of  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  and  one-Uma 
member  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. These  men  were  made  members  of  the 
research  staff  and  did  the  work  that  led  to 
these  Important  new  findings. 

Summed  up,  they  show  that  raw-material 
income,  most  potently  that  of  agriculture,  is 
the  prime  mover  in  our  national  economy. 
They  also  demonstrate,  for  the  first  time,  that 
there  is  a  natural  law — the  law  of  exchange — 
which  controls  the  whole  complex  system  by 
which  we  live. 

Raw-material  income  is  the  start  of  the 
cycle  of  exchange.  It  is  the  new  wealth  an- 
nually created  by  production.  All  other 
money.  Involved  in  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture and  delivery  to  the  eonsimiers,  is  money 
temporarUy  borrowed  from  the  store  of  capi- 
tal already  in  existence  and  is  returned  to  it 
when  the  finished  goods  are  sold. 

This  much  was  fairly  well  known  before. 
What  the  research  men  found  is  that  there  is 
a  rate  of  turn-over  to  this  raw-material  in- 
come as  it  passes  through  the  various  stages 
of  economic  use.  This  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
matter.  For  the  national  income  is  then 
simply  the  amount  of  raw-material  income 
times  the  rate  of  turn -over.  The  Nation's 
wage  fund,  the  manufacturing  output  pos- 
sible, and  the  amofunt  of  public  purchasing 
power  are  fixed  by  this  turn  of  raw-material 
dollars. 

Going  back  Into  the  records  for  nearly  a 
century,  the  research  men  found  this  rule 
constantly  at  work  setting  the  txiunds  of  the 
Nation's  Income,  The  rule  did  not  vary,  but 
the  rate  of  turn  has  accelerated,  due  to  the 
Increased  efficiency  in  both  raw-material  pro- 
duction and  manufacturing.  In  1860  one- 
half  of  our  labor  force  was  required  in  the 
production  of  raw  materials,  and  the  turn- 
over was  only  twice.  By  1936-29  our  national 
efficiency  had  risen  so  that  a  much  smaller 
part  of  our  population  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  raw  materials  and  the  turn  for  the 
6-year  period  averaged  8  J.  It  is  now  up  to  a 
fivefold  turn,  with  only  one-fifth  of  our  work- 
ing population  engaged  In  raw-materiel  pro- 
duction. The  other  four-fifths  are  now  en- 
abled to  earn  their  living  by  taking  the  raw 
materials  to  the  factories,  processing  them, 
distributing  the  finished  good,  and  perform- 
ing other  services  called  for  by  our  standard 
of  living. 

But  the  amount  of  raw-material  produc- 
tion and  the  prices  it  t)rlngs  determine  the 
amount  of  national  Income  that  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  these  other  groups.  Tht  new 
Income  this  provides  Is  ths  starter  for  the 
whole  machinery  of  esebange,  If  large,  the 
machine  runs  at  full  speed.  If  small,  the 
machine  slows  down  and  we  have  bad  times. 
For  ths  rate  of  turn-over  operates  as  an  eco- 
nomic constant. 

Agrloulture  supplies  gfl  percent  of  our  raw 
msterlals  and  Its  Income  is  ths  most  sensl- 
tivs  and  powerful  part  of  this  combination. 
Its  products  ars  mostly  ths  kind  that  ars 
quickly  used  up.  cither  In  processing  or  direct 
consumption,  Iron,  copper,  coal,  and  oil  can 
be  held,  and  the  Umobm  from  them  enters 
more  slowly  Into  tbe  process  of  eachange. 
But  farm  products  quickly  become  buying 
power.  Also,  farm  income  is  distributed 
among  a  much  greater  number  of  individ- 
uals and  affeeu  the  buying  power  of  vastly 
more  communities  over  the  Nation. 


So  the  dollar  of  agrlculttual  Income  has 
a  larger  Influence  and  a  higher  rate  of  turn- 
over. For  the  period  from  1921  to  1940  the 
national  income  averaged  $7  for  each  dollar  of 
total  farm  Income.  This  general  average  held 
during  the  good  times  of  the  1920's,  the  de- 
pression and  the  unsuccessful  efforU  to  re- 
store prosperity  In  the  1930's.  In  each  case 
the  rlS3  or  fall  of  farm  income  preceded  the 
same  coiu-se  of  the  rest  of  oiur  economy. 

Thiis  farm  income  appears  to  be  the  key 
factor  in  our  system  of  mnUng  a  living.  It 
becomes  of  tremendous  Importance  to  all  our 
after-war  plans  for  the  full  \ue  of  our  ma- 
chines and  tools  and  the  employment  of  an 
increased  labor  force.  These  plans  cannot 
work  unless  an  adequate  farm  In^-ome  is  pro- 
vided. For  this  research  shows  that  the  total 
fund  to  be  distributed  among  all  working 
groups  and  to  finance  the  Government's  obli- 
gations will  approximate  only  seven  times  the 
total  farm  income. 

In  fact,  as  Carl  H.  WUken,  one  of  the  men 
engaged  in  the  research,  remarked,  "all  other 
groups  shoxild  Insist  on  proper  farm  prices 
if  they  wish  to  have  a  Job  at  an  American 
price  level." 

Parity  farm  prices  consequently  become  a 
national  necessity.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  a  depression  when  farm  prices 
were  at  parity.  Our  troubles  always  came 
when  farm  prices  feU  out  of  line  with  others. 
And,  as  the  charta  accompanying  thla  article 
graphically  show,  disaster  soon  overtook  the 
other  major  elementa  in  otir  economy.  With 
a  reduced  farm  income,  every  Industrial  and 
trade  group  lost  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  turn-over  that  might  have  been  had. 
The  loss  of  national  Income  or  purchasing 
power,  through  the  failure  to  maintain 
proper  farm  prices  over  the  1930-41  period. 
Is  put  by  this  research  study  at  the  gigantic 
figure  of  1473,000,000.000— about  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

WHEN  ALL  LOST 

If  anyone  doubta  the  resulta  of  redticed 
farm  income  and  the  sequence  of  ita  resulta, 
a  years  stand  as  grim  evidence.  In  1938  and 
1932  the  farms  of  America  produced  substan- 
tially the  same  volume  of  all  grains  and 
livestock.  But  the  market  value  or  Income 
from  these  producta  in  1983  was  less  than 
one-half  what  it  was  in  1938.  Tbe  national 
tnoome  also  dropped  to  less  than  one-half, 
malntalnmg  an  approxlmata  7-to-l  ratio. 
Factory  pay  rolls  took  a  similar  drop  of  more 
than  one- half.  Automobile  production  fell 
from  more  than  4.000.000  to  1.180.000  cars. 
Value  of  construction  fell  even  more  sharply, 
showing  the  more  durable  type  of  goods  are 
the  hardest  hit  by  the  loss  of  purchasing 
power  generated  by  farm  income. 

Farm  Income  reached  Its  low  in  1033  and 
started  to  move  up  again  in  1933.  But  the 
other  elemsnts  in  our  economy  followed  the 
natural  lag  behind  it.  Salaries  and  wages, 
value  added  by  manufacture,  construction, 
and  transportation  all  reached  tkair  low  In 
1983  and  did  not  start  their  recovery  until 
the  turn-over  of  Increased  farm  dollars  began 
to  take  effect.  This  was  true  ttaronih  ths 
whole  outlay  of  consumer  espendlturee — for 
clothing,  bousing,  lasuranee,  atMo  registra- 
tion ftss,  amusements,  and  sducatlon.  All 
had  to  wait  until  tbe  turn-over  of  new  In- 
oome  reached  them. 

Another  Instance  Is  what  happened  In  the 
8  yean  lM7-gg.  Ftem  tnoome  roae  nearly 
>I  .0004)00.000  in  1917.  Mattonal  laeeme  went 
up  approximately  seven  bUllon  and  we 
seemed  to  be  puUUig  out  of  dUBcullr.  Bui, 
with  a  larger  farm  production  in  lOtl,  prices 
weakened  and  farm  Income  dropped  almost 
exactly  9ljOOOjOOO.OOO.  National  Income  feU 
almost  exactly  seven  billion,  with  tbe  loss 
spread  all  along  the  Une.  Manufacturing. 
employment,  wages  and  salaries,  eonstructloa 
and  transportation  all  stiffered  their  propor- 


tionate cut    All  started  to  rise  again  with 
the  upttirn  in  farm  Income  in  1999. 

WHZir  coMsoMsas  oazx 

The  Admlnlstratton  explained  the  1938  re- 
cession by  saying  that  Government  spend- 
ing had  been  reduced  too  soon.  But  Gov- 
ernment spending  merely  represented  money 
borrowed  from  the  store  of  capital*  already 
in  existence.  The  actual  reason  was  the 
failure  to  maintain  the  flow  of  new  income. 
It  had  slackened  at  its  source — on  the  farm— 
and  consumer  piirchasing  power  had  fallen 
accordingly. 

Consumers,  this  research  shows,  do  not 
gain  from  low  farm  prices  but  always  loae. 
At  the  Ixsttom  of  the  depression,  althougb 
farm  prices  were  disastrously  low,  the  share 
of  the  consumers'  total  Income  required  for 
food  was  the  highest  in  a  decade.  This  was 
becaxise  their  total  Income  was  proportion- 
ately low.  In  1938.  when  farm  prices  dropped, 
consumers  d!d  not  benefit  from  lower  food 
pricee.  The  share  of  their  income  spent 
for  food  remained  the  same  because  their 
total  income  had  declined  In  ratio  with  farm 
Income.  On  the  other  hand.  In  1943-44. 
although  farm  prices  were  at  or  above  parity, 
the  share  of  consumers'  total  Income  re- 
quired tor  food  has  been  the  lowest  in  his- 
tory. Their  Income  has  been  at  the  highest 
level  In  history.  Under  normal  peacetime 
conditions,  the  large  balance  left  after  food 
needs  were  satisfied  would  be  spread  over 
the  whole  outlay  ^of  employment -making 
wants— clothing,  automobiles,  housing  and 
conveniences,  radios,  amusemenu  and  numy 
other  items. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  shall  require 
something  like  the  present  nstlonal  income 
and  balance  of  consumer  purchasing  power. 
These  will  be  necessary  to  permit  our  facto- 
ries to  operate  at  full  rate,  and  new  industries 
start  up,  to  provide  Jotw  for  an  increased 
working  force  and  to  flnance  the  enormous 
Government  debt.  There  is  much  debate 
about  how  we  shall  schieve  all  thla. 

The  revelation  of  the  effecta  of  raw-mate- 
rial production  and  Income  on  the  whcle  na- 
tional economy  therefore  has  an  especial 
timeliness.  It  shows  the  factor  that  Is  In- 
dispensable to  a  prosperous  after-war  condi- 
tion. The  record  It  discloses  has  too  relent- 
less a  consistency  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
coincidence. 

Our  farm  production  after  the  war  will 
have  to  be  higher  than  in  the  peacetime 
past  if  the  growth  in  populstlon  and  the  food 
needs  of  a  fully  employed  population  are  to 
be  met.  At  parity  prices,  it  is  estimated* 
such  a  prodtictlon  would  provide  sufficient 
income  to  employ  our  full  working  force. 
The  two  requtremente  go  together. 

A  parity— or  equal  exchartge — price  level 
for  farm  producta.  It  thus  becomes  obvlotis. 
Is  not  simply  a  matter  of  fairness  to  the 
people  engsged  In  agriculture.  It  is  a  matter 
of  direct  self-interest  to  those  In  every  other 
group  In  America.  Wbst  thsy  maks,  sell, 
and  sarn  Is  equally  at  stake. 


The  Gaaaetl  Newspapari 


IXTEN8X0N  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 


or  TBI  Boon  or  siPBaBiNTAnvw 

Thuriday,  December  7. 1944 

Mr.  CBRIBN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tbe  Rsoou.  I  Include  tbe  lol* 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Icwlns  telesrazn  sent  to  President  Roose- 
velt by  Hon.  Frank  Gannett,  of  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y.: 

OANifcrT  Wiu  TO  F.  D.  R.  Assails 
Isolation  Chaju:s 

In  •  telegram  sent  to  President  Roosevelt 
last  night.  Prank  Gannett  sharply  exprcMed 
hU  rtMntmcnt  at  tba  Cblef  Executive's  d«- 
Krlptlon  o(  the  Gannett  newspapers  as  "iso- 
lationist" in  an  addren  Saturday  night  before 
the  Porelgn  Policy  Aaoclatlon  In  New  York 
City. 

"Tott  are  guilty  of  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion." the  publisher  wired  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
'Not  one  of  these  papers  could  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  be  correctly  characterized 
as  isolationist.  The  Intimation  that  I,  as 
head  of  this  group  of  newspapers,  am  an  iso- 
lationist Is  likewise  imjttst  and  utterly  falsa." 
The  telegram  follows: 

"PaaatBBMT  RooasvsLT:  In  your  address 
Saturday  night  before  the  members  of  the 
Wonlfm  PoUey  Association  you  said : 

**T  IWUpaii  to  baUeve  that  even  in  a  po- 
litical campaign  wc  should  all  obey  that 
andant  injunction.  ~Thou  shalt  not  bear 
lalae  wltnaaa  afalnst  thy  neighbors." ' 

"CBOaS    aCXSaZPUSKNTATION 

"And  yet  In  that  same  address  you  said: 

"'And  I  am  protid  of  the  fact  that  the 
administration  doea  not  have  the  support  of 
the  isolatlonlat  pnas — and  I  mean  specifi- 
cally tha  McCormlck-Patterson-Hearst-Gan- 
&ett  press.' 

"Let  me  say  that  In  calling  the  Gannett 
newspapers  isolationist  you  are  guilty  of  a 
gross  misrepresentation,  which  I  resent.  The 
editors  of  the  Gannett  newspapers  are  given 
full  autonomy.  No*  one  of  these  papers 
could  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  B? 
correctly  characterized  as  Isolationist. 

"Today  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron. 
Ide,  one  of  the  21  Gannett  newspapers,  had 
the  following  editorial,  about  which  I  knew 
nothing  until  I  read  it  in  print.    It  follows: 

"  'With  one  remark  (of  the  President]  we 
must  protest  on  the  ground  of  veracity.  The 
President  plainly  was  wrongly  advised  on  this 
quip.  He  was  glad  he  was  not  supported  by 
the  "isolationist  press."  and  added  that  he 
meant  specifically  "the  McCormlck-Patter- 
•on-Hearst-Gannett  press." 

"no  common  lorroBUL  pouct 

""Ha  should  know,  but  apparently  he 
doeant.  that  no  conunon  editorial  policy  la 
required  in  the  Ganne'^t  newspaper  group. 
He  should  know.  If  he  ever  reads  the  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  or  any  other  Gannett 
^ZMwepaper.  that  they  have  urged,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  in  any  discussion 
of  peace,  that  this  coiutry  cannot  be  isola- 
tionist. He  might  be  Informed,  if  he  took 
the  trouble  to  ask.  that  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  has  repudiated  the  isolationists  in 
the  Republican  Party,  demanded  of  every 
Republican  conference  a  positive  commit- 
ment of  leadership  in  world  affairs  and  unre- 
— r»id  cooperation  in  whatever  international 
wganlMtton  Is  act  up  to  attempt  control  of 


. "  It  is  by  flu^  Inntiendoes  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt often  seeks  to  win  favor.  The  people  by 
sow  should  be  aware  of  them.' 

"lACXSO  LBACUS  or  NATIONS 

"Other  papers  in  our  group  can.  I  am  sure, 
Indorse  this  statement.  The  intimation  that 
I.  as  head  of  this  group  of  newspapers,  am 
•a  IsolaUonlst  is  likewise  tmjiist  and  utterly 
falM.  I  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Lsafoe  of  Nations  and  actually  wept  when 
ftssMent  WUaon  was  defeated  in  his  efforts 
to  get  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
approve  our  entry  into  the  League.  I  felt 
then  that  only  by  having  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  w  hope  to  prevent  another  world 


tJie 


o 
EuToi  ean 


tra  ;edies. 


war.    My    fears    have    bee|i 
since  we  refiised  to  Join 
urged  international  cooperation 
in  order  to  obtain  collective 

"Let  me  remind  you  that 
from  Europe  In  1935  after 
rulers  and  statesmen  In  va 
told  you  personally  that 
was   certain   tmless   some 
were  taken  to  prevent  It. 

"I  urged  then  that  you 
the   neutral  atmosphere 
leaders  of  Important 
make  an  effort  around  a  tatle 
causes  that  were  fast  brin(  ing 
ent  and  greatest  of  all 
pooh-poohed  my  appeal  and 
Was  done  tojarlng  about 
operation    and    understancAng 
have  averted  this  frightful 
war.     My  attitude  then 
that  of  an  Isolationist  and 

"Since  we  entered  the 
and  again  urged  that  we 
slble  to  bring  into  being  e 
tion  that  would  be  able  to 
nation  from  precipitating 

"Intensely  Interested  In 
I  have  seen  the  world  shrin] : 
have  realized  that  we  no  loiter 
on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
curlty  from  attack.    That' 
why  I  cotild  not  be  an 

"iCEXS-INSratED 


realized.    Ever 

League  I  have 

In  every  way 

aatlonal  security. 

when  I  returned 

interviewing  the 

lous  coxintries,  I 

a&other  world  war 

Immediate  steps 


cal 


a  conference  In 

Washington   of 

nations  and 

to  remove  the 

on  the  pres- 

But  you 

little  or  nothing 

nternaticnal  co- 

that    might 

rulnotis,  costly 

certainly  was  not 

never  has  been. 

I  have  again 

everything  pos- 

world  organlza- 

any  aggressor 

mother  war. 

a  rlation  for  years. 

In  slae  and  long 

could  depend 

for  our  se- 

anotber  reason 


V  ar 


dii 


s;op 


0;eans 


isol  itionlst. 


w  1 
ard 


Ibe: 


"During  the  first  6  mon|hs 
term  In  office  I  gave  you 
port.    You  welcomed  this 
appreciation.    When,  howev^ 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Courf 
Congress  of  those  opposed 
Increase  your  own  powers 
called   reorganization  bill, 
your  administration  only  as 
tie  regard  for  the  fundamei^tals 
stltution,  the  provisions  for 
of  the  three  departments  ol 

"Because  of  this   I  am 
administration  and  will  do  i 
it.    But  don't,  dont.  please 
position  to  you  is  based 
Ickes-lnsplred  charge  that 
tionlst,  for  I  am  not.    I  am 
ministration  for  the  same 
lions  of  Americans,  because 
4  more  years  of  It  will  lead 
aster  and   endanger  our 
and  liberties. 


Tke  Mooroney-Malone} 


EXTENSION  OF  R^ifARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  icissouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Decembe  r  7.  1944 


Mr.    COCHRAN.    Mr. 


^HASGX 

of  your  first 
olehearted  sup- 
expressed  your 
,  you  attempted 
tried  to  purge 
to  you.  tried  to 
by  the  first  so- 
could  consider 
me  that  had  llt- 
of  our  Con- 
independence 
government. 
(  pposed   to  your 
1 1  can  to  defeat 
say  that  my  op- 
a  trumped-up 
I  am  an  Isola- 
igatnst  yoxir  ad- 
aa  are  mil- 
of  the  fear  that 
to  economic  dis- 
pi  eclous  freedoms 


on 


re  ksons 


"Flu  NX  GANNrrr.' 


Resolatioa 


Speaker,    last 


week  I  appeared  before  t  le  Rules  Com 
mittee  in  support  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Representat  ve  Momtomr, 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Sen;  tor  Milonxt. 
This  resolution  provides  :  or  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  presei  t  organization 
of  the  Congress,  includine  the  person- 
nel. A  great  deal  of  pubKcity  has  been 
given  to  this  subject  and  It  has  been 
astonishing  to  read  the  many  editorials 
commending  B4r.  Monronxy  and  Mr. 
Malonxt  for  their  efforts  i  Jong  this  line. 


Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
Include  the  statement  made  by  me  before 
the  Rules  Committee.    It  follows: 

Mr.  CocHKAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
Is  a  most  opportune  time  for  the  Congress 
to  act  upon  this  cubject.  I  feel  that  what 
should  be  done  now  is  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  tke  House  the  Monroney* 
Maloney  resolution.  I  say  that  because  we 
only  have  a  few  days  left  of  the  session,  and 
If  a  resolution  Is  going  to  be  reported,  it 
will  have  to  pass  the  House.  It  has  luuinl* 
mously  passed  the  Senate. 

I  say  It  is  an  opportune  time,  because  the 
Senator  and  the  Representative  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  presented  this  question  to  the  public 
through  the  press.  It  Is  the  first  time  that 
I  can  recall  when  there  seems  to  be  a  unanl- 
movis  opinion  that  the  Congress  should  do 
something  to  put  its  own  hotise  in  order. 
Instead  of  criticizing  us  for  doing  It.  we  will 
be  criticized  If  we  do  not. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  this  subject  for 
a  very  long  time.  I  am  also  Interested  in 
special  committees.  I  can  teU  this  comnrlt- 
tee  that  the  special  committees  now  In  ex- 
istence and  that  will  continue  to  operate  in 
the  House  during  the  remainder  of  this  Con- 
gress, have  received  91,932,000  from  the  Con- 
gress for  expenses. 

The  Chaixman.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Cochran.  One  million  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  I  know 
this,  because  those  appropriations  come 
through  the  committee  of  which  X  am 
chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  Do  you  mean  this  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  CocHXAN.  Since  they  have  been  In  op- 
eration; practically  all  of  It  In  this  Con- 
gress, with  the  exception,  the  money  for  th« 
Dies  committee.  You  can  take  about 
•400.000  off  of  that  total,  the  Dies  com- 
mittee having  received  $652,600,  about 
$400,000  of  that  in  previous  Congresses. 

Now  that  money  Is  spent  to  hire  personnel 
and  pay  their  expenses  when  they  leave  the 
city;  per  diem  expenses  for  the  employees 
and  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
committees.  Including  their  traveling  ex- 
penses. Members  are  not  restricted  to  $8. 
per  day.  The  committees  can  employ  aU 
the  personnel  they  desire,  in  keeping  with 
their  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smtth,  I  might  say.  Is  very  frank  in 
letting  the  public  know  what  his  committee 
Is  doing,  because.  In  his  report  Just  filed, 
he  names  the  general  coimsel  and  he  names 
three  associate  counsel.  He  has  four  law- 
yers. Lawyers  demand  pretty  good  salaries. 
Besides  that  there  are  other  personnel.  Let 
it  be  known  the  special  committees  pay 
muct  higher  salaries  than  are  paid  regular 
employees  of  the  House. 

Now  on  the  Senate  side  the  abuse  there 
became  so  great,  of  taking  employees  from 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
that  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  requir- 
ing the  various  committees  of  the  Senate  to 
submit  a  list,  which  is  published  in  the 
CoNcsissioNAL  RscosD  monthly,  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  from  the  executive  branch 
of.  the  Government  that  are  assigned  to 
Senate  committees.  If  you  will  go  over  that 
record,  you  will  see  listed  dozens  and  dozeiis 
of  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  working  in  Senators'  offices, 
some  getting  salaries  of  $3,000. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  surplus  property  bill.  We 
were  several  weeks  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  They  have  a 
number  of  employees  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  Including  two 
colonels  from  the  War  Department. 

Now  Mr.  Smtth's  committee  in  their 
recommendation  ask  first  that  we  have  what 
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we  might  call  a  legislative  reference  counsel. 
We  have  one  now.  It  is  not  staffed  prop- 
erly. I  admit  that.  I  have  talked  to  Mr. 
Beaman  and  Mr.  Morgan  and  they  say.  right 
at  the  moment  they  are  unable  to  get 
competent  help.  I  have  offered  to  put  in  a 
resolution  to  glvu  them  additional  help. 

In  their  second  recommendation,  Mr. 
SMrrn's  committee  suggest  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  on  appropriations 
to  make  Investigations  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures. We  have  at  the  moment  such 
a  committee  in  the  House,  and  we  have  given 
them  $100,000  for  this  Congress.  The  Senate 
committee  has  one.  The  Senate  committee 
has  $50,000  at  Its  disposal.  The  only  new 
suggestion  Is  that  that  be  a  Joint  committee 
rather  than  having  them  work  separately. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  SMrrH's  committee's 
third  suggestion.  I  contend  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  has  the  Jurisdiction  to  do 
exactly  wnat  they  suggest.  That  will  be 
found  on  page  322  of  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual.  On  several  occasions  when  I  was 
chairman  of  that  committee,  I  came  before 
this  committee  with  Mr.  Gotoeo,  the  rank- 
ing member,  and  asked  for  additional  help 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  placed  upon  the  committee. 
On  every  occasion  we  were  turned  down. 
That  committee  has  a  clerk,  and  a  mes- 
senger. How  can  you  expect  them  to  in- 
vestigate the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, with  one  clerk  and  one  messenger? 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee  ever 
since  it  was  established.  What  the  com- 
mittee does,  when  it  recelvess  complaints. 
is  to  talw  them  up  with  the  representatives 
of  ths  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
and  in  practically  aU  instances  the  matter 
Is  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Lanhau  recommends  a  fiscal  agency 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Lanham  and  I  have  always 
been  In  accord  that  something  should  be 
done.  Hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
committee  on  Mr.  Lanham's  resolution.  The 
difference  between  us  is  the  maimer  in  wlilch 
we  should  operate. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  you  gentle- 
men to  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  In 
that  act  there  is  authority  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  set  up  an  investigation  divi- 
sion and  there  Is  also  authority  for  the 
Comptroller  General  to  set  up  an  investiga- 
tion division.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
a  representative  of  the  President.  The  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  represent  the  Congress.  Nobody  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  the  Comptroller  General  but  the 
Congress.  True,  the  President  appoints  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  his  term  of  office  is 
for  15  years.  He  cannot  be  reappointed.  He 
is  absolutely  independent,  answerable  only 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

When  Mr.  Bell  was  Acting  Director  of  the 
Budget  he  came  to  me  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  him  and  advocate  an  appropriation 
for  him  to  set  up  an  Investigation  division  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  the  law  pro- 
vided. I  did  go  before  the  committee.  The 
committee  gave  him  about  $275,000  to  set  up 
that  Division  of  Investigation.  He  insisted 
that  it  be  subject  to  civil  service.  He  ap- 
pointed the  men.  He  told  me  time  and  again 
that  it  saved  the  Government  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars.  But  the  Information 
that  they  receive  is  kept  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  is  not  given  to  the  Congress.  It 
is  used  to  assail  the  demands  of  budget  offi- 
cers of  the  varlotu  departments  and  agencies 
when  they  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

W«  have  nothing  like  that.  Therefore  I 
arrangad  a  conference  and  had  Mr.  Warren, 
bis  assistant,  Mr.  Yates,  and  his  administra- 
tive assistant.  Mr.  Baity,  at  that  conference. 
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For  2  hours  we  discussed  this  matter.  Mr. 
Lanhau  was  there.  We  wanted  them  to  set 
up  a  division  of  Investigation  for  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Comptroller  General's  Office,  the 
authority  for  that,  as  I  said,  being  fotmd  in 
the  Budget  and  Accoimting  Act.  We  showed 
thsm  that  it  wotild  not  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Warren  agreed  to  set  up  that  Investi- 
gation Division.  He  stated  he  felt  that  it 
could  be  of  great  service  to  the  Congress  if 
they  gave  him  the  money.  He  was  willing 
to  do  it.  He,  too.  Insisted  that  it  be  under 
civil  service,  and  that  he  be  allowed  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  get  up  a  real  Division  of 
Investigation.  He  said  if  it  were  not  civU 
service  and  permanent  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  the  type  of  people  that  be  needed  as 
investigators. 

As  I  say.  we  talked  for  2  hours.  I  left 
that  committee  fully  convinced  that  we 
had  sold  them  the  idea.  Judging  from  the 
statements  of  the  various  members.  Shortly 
after  that  I  became  ill  and  while  in  the  hoe- 
pltal  I  read  In  the  Congxessional  Recobd 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  came  be- 
fore this  committee,  and  you  reported  a  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  which  was  adopted, 
set  up  a  Division  of  Investigation  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Following  the  pass- 
age of  that  resolution.  $100,000  was  voted 
for  that  purpoee.  I  check  on  that  appro- 
priation the  other  day.  and  they  have  spent 
$50,000  of  that  $100,000  since  they  were  set 
up:  and  they  were  set  up  during  the  present 
Congress.  They  secured  men  at  times  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  help  them. 

Now  I  say.  If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  give  Mr.  Warren,  say,  $300,000  as  a 
starter,  to  set  up  a  Division  of  Investigation 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  office  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  investigations  for 
the  Congress,  we  can  do  away  with  the  special 
committees  investigating  expenditures  that 
we  have,  becaxise  all  that  any  committee  of 
the  House  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  call 
on  Mr.  Warren  to  make  an  Investigation  on 
a  certain  subject  and  he  would  do  it  Imme- 
diately. He  should  also  be  instructed  at  all 
times  that  his  investigators  be  looking  for 
waste  and  extravagance  and  that  he  should 
be  making  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
looking  to  cutting  down  these  normal  appro- 
priations at  aU  times. 

We  have  in  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
now,  I  suppose,  SO  requests  for  increases  in 
salary.  Ths  present  set-up  we  have  is  ex- 
tremely bad.  The  salaries  are  not  uniform. 
Committee  chairman  and  their  clerks  come 
before  the  committee  and  ask  for  increases. 
Well,  if  we  Increase  one,  we  mtist  increase  all. 
So  we  are  abused  because  we  are  stingy,  be- 
cause we  do  not  give  them  any  more  money. 

You  have  a  terrible  turnover  in  the  per- 
sotmel  of  Members  of  Congress  today.  In 
one  month  alone  you  had  175  employees  of 
Members  of  Congress  resign.  Some  of  them 
went  Into  the  armed  forces.  A  great  many  of 
them  went  into  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  where  they  got  more  money, 
and  overtime.  Our  employees  receive  no 
overtime.  There  Is  no  law  that  requires  you 
to  give  your  employees  30  days  annual  leave, 
nor  30  days  sick  leave.  We  do  everything 
for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
but  we  do  nothing  for  ourselves. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  Increase  the 
personnel  for  Members  of  Congress  or  they 
ere  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  their  duty. 
The  postmaster  tells  me  that  the  mail  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  year.  If  you 
come  down  here  at  night,  you  will  see  every 
second  or  third  window  in  the  House  Office 
Building  with  a  light  in  it.  They  are  work- 
ing. How  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
able  to  get  along  and  do  their  duty  toward 
their   constituents,  with   the  allocation   of 


money  for  personnel  that  they  have  had 
without  going  into  their  pocket  is  tieyond 
me  to  understand.  I  am  in  favor  of  Riving 
them  immediately  $3,000  more,  for  employees 
to  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  the  Congress;  that 
is,  additional  help  for  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  present  time.  There  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  absolute  necessity  for  that.  It  should 
not  be  delayed  until  whatever  committee  ycu 
decide  upon  makes  its  report.  It  should  b« 
done  now  so  that  Members  can  make  arrange- 
ments when  they  are  at  home  for  the  holi- 
days to  get  people  who  are  competent  to  serve 
them  when  the  new  Congress  meets  in 
January. 

You  are  going  to  find  that  you  will  need 
one  or  two  additional  people  in  your  office  if 
you  are  going  to  properly  serve  the  veterans 
cf  this  present  war.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  You  are  going  to  receive  a  tremendous 
amount  of  mall  in  reference  to  the  various 
benefits  that  we  voted  veterans  and  their 
dependents. 

I  think  that  the  committee  will  do  well,  as 
a  starter  to  recommend  the  passage  of  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  Mr.  Monbonxt  and 
Senator  Malonxt.  Let  them  work  between 
now  and  January.  The  Senate  resolution, 
which  has  already  been  passed.  Is  a  continu- 
ing one.  The  House  resolution  will  die  with 
this  Congress.  So,  when  they  come  bsfors 
your  committee  in  January  and  ask  that 
their  committee  be  continued,  you  can  get 
a  report  of  their  activities,  as  to  what  they 
iiave  been  doing,  and  they  might  be  able  to 
make  some  real  recommendations  that  will 
be  most  beneficial  to  the  Congress  when  they 
come  In  January. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  committee,  if  it  Is 
approved,  is  wUllng  to  work  l>etween  now 
and  January. 

Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Cochxan,  I  wotild  like  to  ask 
you  to  clear  up  some  matters  for  me.  I  was 
not  here  when  you  started,  and  perhaps  you 
covered  them,  and  if  you  have,  I  will  not  ask 
that  you  go  over  them  again.  Did  you 
discuss  the  difference  between  these 
resolutions? 

Mr.  Cochxan.  I  did. 

Mr.  Fish.  In  regard  to  ths  difficulty 
Joint  committee  working 

Mr.  Cochxan.  The  recommendations 
vide  for  a  Joint  committee  rathei  than  hav- 
ing the  committees  work  individually.  Of 
course,  that  would  require  the  concurrence 
cf  the  Senate.  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
we  should  be  attacking  this  problem  piece- 
meal. If  you  are  going  to  do  anything,  wait 
until  you  get  the  report  of  the  Monrorey 
committee,  and  if  they  feel  that  there  shoiild 
be  Joint  committees  of  Congress,  all  weU  and 
good;  let  us  provide  for  them.  Why  pass  a 
resolution  now  providing  for  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Hottse  and  Sanate  Appropriations 
Committees  when  they  are  working  individu- 
ally, and  the  House  has  $100,003  and  the 
Senate  $50,000 — why  change  that  until  you 
get  a  report  of  the  Monroney-Maloney  com- 
mittee? 

I  say  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  it 
is  mighty  Important  to  the  Members  of  the 
Hotise  as  well  as  to  their  loyal  personnel  that 
some  action  be  taken  Immediately  to  arrange 
for  a  completely  new  set-up,  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  service  that  we  need.  We  do  need 
it  and  we  should  have  it.  As  Mr.  Monbonxt 
said,  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  for  its  own  support 
is  leas  than  is  given  to  the  Indian  Affairs  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  If  we 
are  not  going  to  treat  ourselves  as  we  should, 
then  we  should  be  criticized  if  we  do  not  do 
the  Job  right. 

The  Chaixman.  Do  any  members  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Cochxan  any  questions? 

Mr.  MiCKENES.  Do  I  understand.  Mr.  CocH- 
that  you  favor  the  passage  first  of  ths 
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Moaroocf-liialoMy  rMoluUon  fortbwltb:  that 
jKMi  Uror  tiM  pMMg*  ol  tb*  SmiUi  bUl  wlxlch 
to  now  bafor*  tb«  Cocgrcw? 

Mr.  Cocmum.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  It 
should  b*  psMed.  The  Monroney'Maioney 
committee  can  take  tnto  consideration  the 
reconunendatlons  of  Mr.  SurrH's  committee. 
Mr.  SMTm.  oi  course,  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  them,  and  if.  in  their 
vtodom.  they  find  Mr.  Smtth's  committee's 
Mfpatlons  arc  jiistlfled,  they  can  recommend 
tiMm  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Smttb.  I  merely  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  lact  that  my  sii^estions  are  baaed  on 
a  unanimous  report  of  a  select  Investigating 
commlttae  of  seven  members. 

Mr.  CocBEAN.  That  Is  correct.  When  Z  re> 
fer  to  Mr.  Smitb's  recommendations.  I  mean 
the  recommendations  of  his  committee. 

However.  I  might  aay.  Mr.  Smith,  that  I 
quwtten  the  ]urladlction  of  your  committee 
to  make  such  a  report.  Tour  committee 
was  set  up,  as  I  understand,  to  Investigate 
th«  oncuUw  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  going 
beyond  the  law  In  administering  the  law. 
I  cannot  see  anything  in  the  resolution  for 
your  committee  that  justifies  your  commit- 
tee  taking  Jiu-lsdlction  to  make  suc^  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  as  a  committee. 
Mr.  Smitb.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  on  that 
point,  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the 
rtcord  showed  that  this  proponl  was  not  my 
Individual  proposal,  but  was  based  on  a 
unanimous  report  of  a  select  investigating 
committee  of  seven  members. 

Mr.  CocH«.*N.  Whenever  I  have  referred  to 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  SicrrH  I  meant 
the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Smtth's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr     MiL'HKNn    Mr.    CocnaAN,    ycu    made 
reference  to  the  creation  of  the  Committee 
on  Kxpendltures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, of  which  you  are  the  chairman? 
Mr.  CocHxaw.  i  was  chairman. 
Mr.  MJCHXNn.  As  you  will  recan.  a  nimi- 
ber  of  other  committees  in  the  House  were 
abolished  at  that  time. 
Mr.  CociuuN.  About  14  of  them. 
Mr.   MicBom.  The   House   made   an   ef- 
fort  to  concentrate  in  one  committee   the 
type  of  investigatory  power  that  might  ac- 
eomptlsh  something.    Do  I  understand  you. 
that  the  fact   that  they  have  not  accom- 
plished anything  Is  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  that  committee  was  unable  to  get  ap- 
propriations  adequately   to  staff  the   com- 
mittee? 

Mr  Cocmuiv  i  did  not  say  it  had  not  ac- 
eompllahed  anything.  It  has  accomplished 
plenty.  But  I  do  say  that  If  It  did  have  a 
proper  staff  to  look  into  the  many  complaints 
that  tt  receives.  It  could  do  a  good  Job  and  It 
could  do  the  work  of  some  of  the  8i>eclal 
eommlttees.  You  have  right  now  no  less 
than  eight  special  committees  to  which  this 
eoexmlttee  and  the  House  have  given  Jurisdic- 
tion that  lies,  under  the  rules  of  the  Hoxwe, 
with  the  Committee  on  Expenditures. 

Mr.  MicasmB.  Of  course,  that  matter  1 
have  dlacuased  in  committee,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has.  when  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  theee  select  com- 
mittees, on  more  than  one  occasion.  I  have 
called  attenUon  to  the  large  personnel  of 
theee  select  committees,  especially  when  they 
took  over  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Old  House 
OOce  Building,  with  large  etafls.  As  to  what 
they  have  accomplished.  I  think  they  have 
accomplished  some  good,  but  I  quite  agree 
that  the  time  has  come  when  there  should 
be  some  revamping  of  that  practice. 

Mr.  CocR&ut.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you 
m.j  that,  because  that  has  been  my  opinion 
tor  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cox.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  CocHKAit  baa 
made  a  moat  ascellent  statement,  as  he  al- 
ways doea.  May  I  suggaat  that  we  move 
mlong? 


C«l.  Harry  M.  Artlmr 
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Mr.  BRYSON.     Mr. 
November  Issue  of  Wo<Id 
appeared  an  article 
tivlties  of  one  of  my 
Harry  M.  Arthur,  now 
in  China.     The  paper^ 
have  been  kind  enough 
torially  and  otherwise 
thur's    fine    spirit 
worship  among  his  troops 

Col.  Harry  M.  Arthur 
Joseph   D.    Arthur,   Si 
Joseph  D.   Arthur. 
have  gone  three  full 
ing— Col.  Joseph  D.  Arthur, 
ler  C.  Arthur,  of  the 
Harry  M.  Arthur 
ward  J.  Arthur,  is  also 
armed  forces,  from  Uni^n 

Under  unanimous 
my  remarks,  I  include 
aiticles  above  referred 
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Is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
and   the   late 
this  family 
now  serv- 
.Jr.;  Col.  Mil- 
Marines:  and  Col. 
One  [brother,  Pvt.  Ed- 
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(By  Richard  T. 

Down  here  In  southwest 
location  of  which  I  cannc^t 
doaens  of  small  units  of 
personnel    attached    to 
training  purposes.    The 
der  the  very  brow  of  the 
In  primitive,  Isolated  places 
how  to  use  new  e 
tactics,  organize  sanitation 
carry  on  the  other  tasks 
These  Instructors  don't 
and  sometimes  they  feel 
world.    But  they  are  in 

Just  10  air  minutes  awa; 
now  sitting  is  an  airport 
the  enemy.    That's  how  cl 
In  such  a  setting,  remote 
a  far  cry  from  home.    Yet 
•eem.  these  soldiers  from 
think  a  lot  about  home, 
turea  of  their  kids  and 
mothers  and  their  wives 
provocation.    And  they 
home  with  them. 

Part  of  that  home 
at  this  front  headquartera 
Ttalting  Is  a  simple  lltUe 
service  whldi  begins  , 
every  Sunday  morning.  Is 
tolling  note  on  a  railroad 
as  a  bell,  and  calls 
to   20   minutes   of 
•ervice  proceeds  with  or 
clergy,   depending   on 
chaplain  is  near  enou^  to 
The  chaplain  here  is  an 
tn  the  tradition  of  the 
sometimes  he's  with  othe^ 
services.     No  matter  to  thl  i 
right    ahead    as    usual. 


promptly 


'Richard   T.  Baker  la 
World   Outlook,    now   on 
where  he  is  an  accredited 
the  United  States  and 
professor  in  the  Graduate 
lam  in  Chungking. 
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oflloer  may  read  the  prayer.  The  veterinary 
officer  may  lead  the  singing,  and  a  few  words 
from  a  colonel  in  ordnance  may  serve  as  a 
•ermon.  The  men  try  to  make  it  a  "home- 
town" church.  Everybody  goes,  even  though 
there  is  no  compulsion.  They  go  to  worship, 
each  in  his  own  free  way.  Catholics  alongside 
Protestants,  Baptists,  Christian  Scientists, 
and  all  the  rest.  Denominations  are  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

Responsible  for  this  "home-town"  church, 
15,000  miles  away  from  the  nearest  home 
town  of  any  of  the  men.  is  the  commanding 
officer  of  this  headquarters.  Col.  Harry  M. 
Arthur.  Genial,  hospitable,  folksy.  Colonel 
Arthur  hails  from  Union,  8.  C.  "I'm  not 
much  of  a  churchman  at  home,"  he  says, 
"but  I  was  raised  in  a  Christian  home,  and 
so  were  most  of  the  American  boys  who  are 
fighting  this  war.  I  figured  we  ought  to  have 
church  so  we  wotildn't  forget  some  of  the 
important  things  in  our  heritage. '  Colonel 
Arthur  is  a  member  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church  in  Union. 

The  colonel  arrived  at  this  headquarters 
early  in  1944,  found  a  unit  of  American  men, 
no  church,  no  chaplain.  "I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  as  conunandlng  officer  to  Initiate  some 
kind  of  religious  service,"  he  explains.  "So 
I  talked  it  over  with  the  men,  and  found 
them  eager  to  set  up  a  service  for  every 
Sunday  morning."  Three  months  later, 
when  a  chaplain  was  first  assigned  to  the 
territory,  he  found,  to  his  amazement,  that 
here  religious  services  were  already  set  up 
and  interest  hlgb. 

Colonel  Arthur  stipxilated  certain  things 
about  the  church.  Everybody  was  to  be  wel- 
come. Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews.  "I 
find  in  this  war,"  he  says,  "that  there's  a  lot 
more  religion  coming  to  expression  in  men, 
but  a  lot  less  denomlnatlonallsm."  He  in- 
structed all  the  speakers,  chaplains  Included, 
to  stay  off  the  subject  of  their  respective 
denominations,  or  they  would  not  be  wel- 
come again. 

The  service  was  to  be  voluntary — that  was 
another  rule  of  the  camp.  Ail  but  a  few 
come.  The  service  was  meant  to  provide  a 
center  of  worship  to  which  every  man  could 
come  and  approach  God  in  his  own  way.  The 
regiilar  chaplain  is  a  Lutheran.  Another 
Y-Force  chaplain  who  U  Catholic  has  also 
visited  the  service  and  preached.  And  if  both 
are  away,  the  railroad  iron  still  tolls,  the  men 
come  together,  open  their  little  Army  and 
Navy  songbooks,  sing  some  hymns,  read  a 
prayer  and  a  lesson,  and  think  for  a  time 
together  of  religious  matters. 

"It's  been  a  good  thing."  Colonel  Arthur 
beUeves.  "We're  proud  of  our  church.  We 
think  it  serves  a  purpose.  Soldiers  stand 
close  to  death,  and  that  makes  ua  think  more 
often  than  civUians  of  the  real  meanings  of 
life.  Church  makes  our  camp  Jxist  a  little 
more  like  home." 

When  the  interfalth,  lay  service  was  first 
projected.  Colonel  Arthur  appointed  a  captain 
in  the  veterinary  corps  as  his  church  officer. 
Capt.  Willys  E.  Lord,  a  Congregatlonallst.  was 
thus  the  first  lay  minister  of  the  servicemen's 
congregation.  Capuin  Lord  has  left  this 
training  area  now,  and  the  current  church 
officer  is  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minuter 
in  Chicago,  Maj.  Benjamin  M.  Prestholt.  A 
Catholic  ordnance  officer  from  Queens,  Long 
Island.  Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Travers.  serves  to 
keep  his  church's  voice  heard  In  the  leader- 
ship of  the  service.  "They  all  serve  because 
they  like  it,  because  they  want  to,  and  be- 
cause they  think  it  has  meaning  for  the 
men,"  Colonel  Arthur  says. 

As  Colonel  Arthur  describes  his  church 
project  he  quotes  Voltaire's  famous  remark 
"I  naay  disagree  with  everything  you  say,  but 
111  defend  with  my  life  your  right  to  say  It." 
He  believes  that  freedom  of  religion  shotild 
be  put  Into  practice  in  hia  camp.    "I  tell  the 
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men  to  eoree  to  worship  Ood  in  the  way  they 
want.  If  they're  'shoutln' '  Baptists,  I  want 
them  to  go  ahead  and  shout.  If  they're  "holy 
rollers,'  let  them  roll  I  It's  their  church,  and 
I'll  defend  with  my  life  their  right  to  wor- 
thip  as  they  see  fit.  It's  part  of  the  purpose 
of  this  war.  It's  a  right  that  all  of  us  are 
defending  with  our  lives."  Colonel  Arthur 
and  the  men  at  his  base  pay  this  freedom 
more  than  lip  service.  They  practice  what 
they  preach. 

There  are  alwajrs  some  Chinese  in  these 
little  services.  Interpreters,  attached  to  the 
American  units,  are  some  of  them  Christians 
and  come  to  worship  as  they  see  fit.  Even 
the  cook,  a  Chinese  restatirant  owner  from 
Detroit,  takes  a  front  seat  when  the  church 
bell  rings. 

AN    AMEUCAN    HnUTACS 

How  a  Union,  S.  C,  Army  officer,  without 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  founded  and  fostered 
religious  services  in  his  command  in  far  off 
China  "so  we  wouldn't  forget  some  of  the 
important  things  in  our  heritage,"  is  told 
in  an  article  in  the  November  issue  of  World 
Outlook,  monthly  magazine  of  the  Methodist 
mission  board. 

The  officer  was  Col.  Harry  Arthur,  who, 
writes  Richard  T.  Baker,  author  of  the  article, 
was  a  modest  member  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church  in  Union. 

Colonel  Arthur.  Mr.  Baker  writes,  conceded 
that  he  was  "not  much  of  a  churchman  at 
home,"  but,  he  added,  "I  was  raised  in  a 
Christian  home  and  so  were  most  of  the 
American  boys  who  are  fighting  this  war, 
and  I  figured  we  ought  to  have  a  church." 

Finding  no  church  or  chaplain  at  his  head- 
quarters when  he  arrived  early  this  year. 
Colonel  Arthur  felt  that  It  was  his  duty  to 
initiate  some  kind  of  -  ellgious  services.  Talk- 
ing it  over  with  the  men,  he  found  them 
eager  to  set  up  a  service  on  Sunday  mornings. 

The  article  says  that  the  services  are  volun- 
tary but  are  almost  unanimously  attended. 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  chaplains  have 
visited  the  service  and  preached.  When  there 
is  no  chaplain  a-.ailable,  the  men  still  as- 
semblj,  open  their  Army  and  Navy  song- 
hooks,  sing  hymns,  read  a  prayer  and  a  les- 
Bon.  and  think  for  a  time  concerning  religious 
matters. 

Mr.  Baker  found  Colonel  Arthur  no  friend 
of  sectarianism.  He  quotes  him  as  saying: 
"I  tell  the  men  to  come  to  worship  God  in 
the  way  they  want.  If  they're  'shoutln'  Bap- 
tists,' I  want  them  to  go  ahead  and  shout. 
If  they're  'holy  rollers,"  let  them  roll.  It's 
their  church  and  I'll  defend  with  my  Jife 
their  right  to  worship  as  they  see  fit.  It's 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  war.  It's  a  right 
that  all  of  us  are  defending  with  otir  lives." 

Religion  means  much  to  soldiers  living 
close  to  death,  and  this  South  Carolina  officer 
Is  to  be  commended  for  seeing  that  the  spir- 
itual needs  of  his  men  were  not  neglected, 
even  though  the  ordinary  facilities  for  wor- 
ship were  not  available  in  his  isolated  camp. 


SL  Lawrence  Waterway  and  Power 
Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  7  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 


on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  development  made  by 
John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  before  the  House 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee.  July  28, 
1941.  An  estimate  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  indicates  that  the 
cost  of  printing  will  be  $138.80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St.  Lawiznce  Watebwat  and  Powei 
Development 

I  represent  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  an  Industrial  trade  union,  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  men  who  mine  the  Nation's  coal. 
While  primarily  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  in- 
dustries, oui  union  is  also  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  American  Ideals  and  Amer- 
ican enterprise;  all  of  our  efforts  being  con- 
fined to  true  democratic  processes. 

Long  ago,  the  United  Mine  Workers  pub- 
licly declared  its  acceptance  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  embracing  capitalism. 
This  acceptance  was  made  in  good  faith. 
The  United  Mine  Workers  have  since,  on  oc- 
casion, been  forced  to  assume  the  lead  in  in- 
sisting that  Government  and  industrialists 
act  in  intelligent  concert — behave  like  states- 
men and  industrialists  should.  In  the  con- 
duct of  our  American  way  of  life.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  have,  on  numerous  occasions,  been 
able  to  demonstrate  the  practicality  of  trade 
union  participation  in  formulating  pKjliciea 
for  the  common  good  of  all  Americans. 

We  believe  that  all  economic  planning 
should  be  predicated  on  an  honest  appraisal 
of  all  undertakings,  and  the  decisions  even- 
tually rendered  designed  to  reflect  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  ntmiber. 

It  is  such  common-sense  reasoning  that 
prompts  the  United  Mine  Workers,  at  this 
time,  to  register  Its  united  opposition  against 
the  present  proposed  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project — for  any  and  all  the  ptir- 
poses  that  Its  proponents  assert  are  based  on 
the  necessities  of  the  times. 

It  Is  common  gossip  In  the  congressional 
halls,  and  admitted  in  editorial  comment, 
that  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  project, 
would  be  "kicked  out  the  window,"  without 
ceremony.  If  a  sane  appraisal  and  simple 
economic  yardstick  could  be  utilized  to  de- 
termine Its  merits. 

Rejected  in  1934  as  being  totally  unneces- 
sary for  either  power  or  commerce.  It  Is  here 
again  In  a  new  dress — patriotism,  wartime 
defense.  It  is  being  propelled  by  all  the 
adjectives  known  to  the  seasoned  cam- 
paigner, plus  all  of  the  wartime  facilities  of 
an  over-recruited,  high-powered  pubUclty 
staff. 

The  waterway  is  being  paraded  as  a  war- 
time defense  "must"  project. 

The  methods  of  intimidation  being  em- 
ployed by  Its  sponsors  are  designed  to  enlist 
and  force  patriotic  pressure,  to  wilt  the  op- 
ponents, alleging  that  our  foreign  foes,  real 
or  Imaginary,  mtist  not  learn  of  any  dis- 
unity in  the  great  preparedness  program. 
The  new  dress  of  defense  necessity  is  cal- 
culated to  lift  the  proposal  from  the  mire 
of  the  monstrous  and  uneconomic,  and  make 
those  who  know  better  accept  It  as  an  es- 
sential arm  of  national  defense. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  do  not  propose 
to  be  taken  In  by  political  pitchmen  operat- 
ing tinder  the  cloak  of  defense  needs. 

Frankly  we  do  not  believe  this  project  haa 
any  economic  warrant  in  fact. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  have  a  combined 
membership  of  600,000  members  employed 
in  anthracite,  bltuminotis,  and  by-product 
processing  coke  plants. 

In  1929.  the  bitxmainous  Industry  produced 
534,000,000  tons  at  coal;  In  1940.  453,000,000 


tons,  a  decrease  of  81.000,000,  or  15  percent. 
The  anthracite  produced,  in  1939.  65.000.000 
tons,  which  decreased  to  51,000,000  tons  In 
1940,  or  21  percent. 

coal  cmcxzNCT 

American  Industry  enjoys  the  cheapest 
coal  f .  o.  b.  the  mines  of  any  nation  in  tba 
world. 

No  other  American  Industry  has  had  its 
product  so  thoroughly  and  so  skillfully  tested 
by  combustion  engineers,  chemistry,  and 
scientific  research  to  determine  economical 
usage,  to  the  extent  that  coal  has  been 
examined. 

Fuel  consuming  efficiency  reduced  from 
170  pounds  in  1920  to  115  pounds  in  Ifl 
the  coal  required  to  hatQ  1.000  gross 
of  railroad  freight  a  car-mile — American  coal 
btirning  roads  saved  in  actual  pocket  cash  on 
the  proportionate  freight  hauled,  comparable 
with  1920  costs,  during  the  14  years  ending 
with  1939.  the  huge  sum  of  1704.000.000.  more 
than  $50,000,000  the  year  due  solely  to  im- 
proved fuel   efficiency. 

Kilowatt-hour  coal  consumption  was  re- 
duced in  the  same  period  from  3  2  to  1.4 
pounds — 66.2  percent.  Modern  steam  plants 
generate  a  kilowatt-hour  on  1  pound  of  coal. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  amount 
of  coking  coal  necessary  to  produce  a  ton 
of  pig  iron  has  been  reduced,  since  1918. 
from  3.677  pounds  to  2.865.  or  20  percent. 
At  the  same  time,  byproduct  coke  planu  have 
Increased  the  recovery  of  byproducts  18J  pa- 
cent. 

Industrial  plants  and  households,  through 
the  adoption  and  Installation  of  improved 
equipment — stokers  for  the  most  part — have 
likewise  recorded  savings  from  15  to  60  per- 
cent. In  the  4  years  1937-40.  the  labor  cost 
of  bituminous  production  decreased,  on  the 
same  wage  rates,  18  cents  the  ton.  The 
economies  registered  In  improved  combustion 
of  coal  usage,  plus  the  fact  that  the  man- 
day  production  of  the  American  coal  miner 
has  been  steadily  Increasing,  due  to  improved 
mechanized  mining  methods,  constitute  an 
impressive  march  of  progress — a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  lessening  the  cost  problems 
of  fuel  and  power  of  American  industry  and 
domestic  households. 

In  the  light  of  these  outstanding  achieve- 
ments, we  do  not  believe  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry should  be  singled  out  and  penalized 
by  foolhardy  and  imnecessary  uneconomic 
competition,  fostered  by  either  the  Federal 
or  State  governments,  and  financed  without 
warrant  from  the  scant  ready  money  held  by 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  pathway  c€ 
the  coal  Industry  has  been  rather  difficult. 
It  was  a  strong  breed  of  determined  men 
who  found  new  capital,  and  kept  the  indus- 
try going,  despite  the  fact  that  the  indiutry 
could  not  show  the  loan  pattern — 3  years 
earning  record — required  by  the  banking  fra- 
ternity as  a  prerequisite  to  plant  loans. 

The  Industry  is  prefMired  today  to  do  ita 
part  in  meeting  all  of  the  fuel  requirements 
of  the  Nation.  The  courage  that  was  re- 
quired to  keep  the  industry  financed  and  de- 
veloped during  the  lean  days  is  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  in  fact,  to  prove  that  coal 
is  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation, 
even  on  a  greatly  expanded  wartime  basis. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  commlttea 
with  the  manifold  problems  of  coal.  I  do 
want  to  impress  upon  the  committee  the  fact 
that  following  the  last  World  War  the  coal 
industry  paid  a  terrific  price  for  Its  efficiency. 
The  overdevelopment  resultliig  to  meet  war- 
time needs  was  of  such  magnitude  that  com- 
petition niinous  in  scope  developed  in  the 
early  twenties  and  continued  through  1927- 
80,  when  the  Nation  was  enjoying  its  alleged 
greatest  period  of  prosperity.  Simply  stated, 
the  coal  industry  was  in  economic  chaos  when 
the  Nation  was  wallowing  in  prosperity. 

We  have  succeeded  in  restoring  economic 
order  in  the  industry.   Under  the  Oufley  Coal 
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Act.  «•  are  making  great  prograa  tOTirard 
Um  elimination  at  cutthroat  competition, 
tbat  In  the  past  bankrupted  stockboldert, 
Impovcrlkhed  mine  workers  and  entire  min- 
ing eoanmunitles.  We  are  bopeful  that  un- 
der the  regulatory  arrangement  between  the 
Oovemaaent.  the  coal  operators  and  mine 
workers.  In  which  the  pahlle  la  protected  by 
a  Consumer  Counsel,  flnanced  by  a  tax  on 
tbm  tfipulij.  the  industry  will  acfalere  sta- 
WNMd  conditions. 
It  Is  with  a  full  realtsatioo  of  the  poverty 
that  beaet  the  coal  miners  of  the 
the  long  depvMMon  period. 
and  which  extended  In  coal  from  1635  until 
now,  that  we  are  prompted  to  be  alert  and 
opposed  to  any  unneoaaMxy  dls|daoement  of 
coal  for  production  at  power  and  beat. 
What  good?  What  benefits  can  we  hope 
~^1or.  If  the  OoTcmment  Joins  with  us  on  the 
one  ha&d  to  stabUlae  the  Industry,  and  then 
Ktely  sets  abo\jt  to  displace  coal  for 
ration  of  electricity,  and  builds  a 
ly  as  an  Inducement  to  foreign  coals? 
Vbnign  production  enjoys  subsidies  from  Su- 
rnpean  governments,  both  as  regards  produc- 
and  transportation.  There  can  be  no 
ion  but  that  the  eventualities  of  this 
war,  a«  regards  Intemattasial  trade  and  fl- 
nanee,  will  be  such,  that  Mfipr  and  better 
subventions  will  be  the  rule  tn  many  foreign 
coal  producing  nations.  The  Canadian  mar- 
kat  U  autde  to  order  for  sxich  an  uneconomic 
It. 

la  geographically  linked  to  Ameri- 
can coal.    It  is  a  natural  American  market. 
eoals  used  by  Canada  are  for  the 
part  transported  In  part,  or  full,  by 
transport. 

A  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Channel 
cannot  possibly  help  American  coal  in  low- 
ered transportation  costs.  It  will  help  for- 
eign coals  deliver  to  additional  Canadian 
ports  and  save  connecting  rail  hauls. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that 
foUowtng  the  last  war  It  was  the  great  hope 
of  the  American  coal  indxistry  that  we  would 
be  able  to  develop  markets  in  Central  and 
South  America  to  which  we  had  shipped  coal 
for  the  first  time  during  the  emergency. 

What  a  toaeon  in  coal  marketing  American 
coal  operators  learned. 

The  discovery  was  made  that  Brttltii  and 
German  diplomacy  had  In  its  grip  all  of 
the  Influential  business  leaders  and  socialites 
In  tbsae  nations.  They  owned  the  docks 
and  the  lighters,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
VBder  normal  freight  charges  American  coal 
eould  be  delivered  cheaper,  we  oould  not 
meet  the  exorbitant  docking  and  lighter 
duurgea,  commissions  of  cliques  and  return 
loads,  all  of  which  spelled  finis  to  Anoerlcan 
coal  selling  efforts.  These  conditions  have 
not  been  removed,  regardless  of  what  our 
"PoUyanna"  trade  emissaries  report. 

It  Is  a  paradox  that  it  is  at  times  cheaper  to 
rm  a  ccal  mine  at  a  measured  loss,  than  to 
dose  it  dowTi.  A  factory  can  be  locked  up: 
a  watchman  employed  and  all  expenses  pared 
down  to  taxes  and  the  watchman's  salary. 
It  Is  dillerent  with  a  coal  mine.  Steam  must 
be  maintained.  Water  must  be  pumped 
dally.  Roadways  and  roof  must  be  kept  In 
good  condition.  Bock  and  slate  falla  must  be 
cleared. 

Tlteae  maintenance  costs  mount  Into  a 
Maable  cost  per  ten.  Foreign  mines. 
wpeclally  EnfUsh.  have  higher  maintenance 
easts  bassd  «o  comparable  wage  rates.  Add 
the  adf  ntagu  at  waived  royalties,  subven- 
tions on  production  and  transportation,  and 
ycu  have  the  answer  as  to  why  It  will  be 
posslMe  for  foreign  coals  to  be  marketed  at 
a  loss  in  the  Canadian  markets.  Especially 
■o,  when  return  loads  of  wheat,  and  manu- 
factured articles  are  to  be  had.  and  on  a 
basis  that  borders  on  barter. 
We  ai^  as  well  get  another  fact  fixed  In 
now  aa  well  as  later.    From  the 
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TRX  TAX  T 

While  other  nations  waivs 
subventions  to  their  coal 
can  coal  stands  on  Its 
pays  from  75  cenu  to  91.26 
and  hidden  taxes,  varying 
delivery,    and    on    industrlil 
sixes.    In  the  Chicago 
coal  consuming  area  In  the 
coals  pay  an  average  In 
taxas  of  $1.26  the  ton.    All 
are  exclusive  of  income 
the  producing  company, 
retail  dealer  and  employees 
based  on  the   1940  tax 
the  taxing  authorities,  ri 
tax  to  sales  taxes.     You 
committee  are  quite   aware 
register  tax  rate  increases 
will  grow  bigger  and  bigger 
future. 

Reduced  to  kilowatt 
means  that  on  a  basis  of 
pounds  of  coal  being 
kUowatt  hour,  that  each 
duced  by  coal,  nets  In  tax 
thirtieth  to  one-twelfth  of 
some  tax  agency. 

The  tax  alone  from  the 
dollar  on  coal  ranges  from 
the  ton. 

Public  utilities  constmiec 
of  coal  In  1941,  which  nette  I 
$39,000,000  In  taxes.     The 
mlnous  coal  in  1940  was  at 
which  Includes  domestic 
levied  thereon. 

Instead  of  creating 
obligation,    upon   which 
burdened  taxpayers  will  havfc 
charges — an  Investment  upo  i 
celve  no  taxes  in  return,  and 
be  self-Ilquldatlng — why  not 
vide  whatever  additional 
be  required? 

Tou  gentlemen  ot  the 
doubtedly  agree  that  we 
more  and  more  taxes  to 
charges  on  the  debt  that  Is 

The  hidden  and  direct 
produced  and  sold  are  by 
taxes  derived  from  the 
be  known  that  the  strong 
collector  stretches  out  to  ' 
direct  and  hidden  taxes) 
of  all  the  wages  paid  mine 
Tlsory  and  clerical  forcea,  as 
■alarlea  necessary  to  the 
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tributlon  set-up.  tbat  must  be  met  out  of 
the  naoneys  received  from  coal  sales. 

The  wage  load  for  all  parties  to  the  pay 
roll  In  coal,  except  the  retailers,  will  aver- 
age around  $1.75  the  ton.  Roughly,  this 
would  mean  that  in  the  spending  of  their 
wages,  the  men  employed  in  the  coal  indus- 
try would  supply  the  tax  collectors  with  ap- 
proximately 35  cents  the  ton.  On  453.C00.- 
000  tons  of  coal,  the  outgo  wage  spending 
taxes  would  total  $175,000,000.  which  added 
to  the  $475,000,000  of  other  direct  and  hidden 
taxes,  makes  a  grand  total  of  $632,000,000. 

American  tax  coffers  benefit  by  the  levy  of 
all  these  taxes  on  all  coal  exported  to  Canada. 
Prom  the  ten  to  fourteen  million  tons  shipped 
to  Canada  annually,  our  tax  agencies  are 
enriched  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  million 
dollars. 

Right  here,  I  would  like  to  make  an  In- 
quiry. 

Why  la  It  that  public  oflldals.  hell  bent  on 
fighting  public  utilities,  seldom,  if  ever, 
think  In  terms  of  municipal  or  Government 
steam  power  generating  plants — with  coal  as 
the  basic  fuel — when  they  launch  thesjl  spo- 
radic attacks  on  utility  rates? 

Is  there  something  about  the  political  pro- 
posal of  using  coal  to  generate  electricity 
that  makes  the  proposition  of  Ooveriunent 
ownership  and  operation  lose  its  appeal? 

Certainly  there  is  at  hand  sufficient  engi- 
neering opinion  to  warrant  the  installation 
of  coal  powered  steam  plants,  as  against  all 
other  fuels,  as  well  as  most  water-power  de- 
velopments, as  being  the  most  economical  of 
operation,  and  the  least  expensive  of  con- 
struction. There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
coal  being  the  most  economical,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

srsNonfc  ras  a  lhotation  aoMEWHEna 

Somewhere  along  the  line  of  endeavor,  we 
must  face  the  sad  realities  of  present-day 
spending.  The  unthinking  may  be  misled 
by  propaganda  that  attempts  to  convey  the 
notion  of  our  never  ending  ability  to  keep  up 
our  spending  spree.  But  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  history  of  this  Nation,  belles  such 
a  fallacy.  Our  Federal  Government  Is  now 
spending  one-foiurth  of  the  national  Income. 

Spending  great  sums  of  money — borrowed 
money — will  increase  employment,  but  it  will 
not  produce  stability — nothing  self-liquidat- 
ing. In  the  end,  the  working  man  will  pay 
the  cost.  There  will  be  no  foolli^  as  to 
where  the  pay-off  will  come  from. 

There  is  no  use  deceiving  ourselves  about 
fiscal  miracles,  especially  when  they  are 
touted  as  the  real  McCoy  by  war  production 
sponsors  to  salve  the  public  of  newly  discov- 
ered economic  protective  measures,  based 
upon  an  additional  grant  of  legislative  au- 
thority. 

The  aftermath  of  the  present  war  may 
find  the  whole  world  on  a  semlbarter  basis, 
which  might  last  for  many  years  to  come. 
We  may  be  forced  Into  an  International  fjpsy 
horse-trading  economy;  who  knows? 

XMPLOTMCNT 

For  every  ton  of  coal  displaced  by  water 
power,  one  man  loses  a  day's  work.  Such 
are  the  findings  of  those  who  have  ferreted 
the  economic  loss  in  employment.  The  find- 
ing Is  based  on  research  by  coal  associations 
tracing  the  enq>loyment  involved  In  pro- 
ducing, transporting,  and  distributing  coal 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  ratio  is 
higher  in  anthracite. 

There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  at  present 
about  the  2,000,000  man-days  alleged  to  have 
been  loet  in  defense  industries  during  the 
first  6  months  of  1941.  What  about  the  loss 
of  13.000,000  man-days  If  our  Canadian  coal 
markets  are  lost  for  good?  Will  thosa  mom 
anxious  folks,  who  publicly  criticize  now, 
these  same  folks  whose  concern  about  the 
public  welfare  lies  dormant  for  the  most 
part  between  wars,  be  as  insistent  and  ap- 
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pealing  In  the  cause  of  employment  for  the 
men  who  stand  to  lose  from  five  to  fifty 
million  man-days  the  year,  If  the  St.  Law- 
rence turns  out  to  be  all  that  its  sponsors 
prophesy? 

Shall  we  purposely  plan  to  increase  unem- 
ployment? Shall  we  provide  the  makings  to 
multiply  the  woes  of  the  worklngman  when 
the  war  Is  terminated? 

Properly  and  thoroughly  unmasked,  the 
pending  St.  Lawrence  project  will  not  stand 
the  light  of  careful  and  penetrating  exami- 
nation. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  whether  Canada  Is 
going  to  ante  or  not.  Canada  can  renege 
without  impairing  Its  honor.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  proposal  that  makes  It  compulsory, 
forcing  Canada  to  take  part,  or  to  sp>end  any 
money.  In  fact,  those  who  should  be  in  the 
know  assert  that  Canada  Is  Jtist  a  party  to 
the  proposal  at  this  time,  as  a  wartime 
favor — window  dressing  In  order  that  the 
project's  sponsors  might  be  better  fortified  to 
befuddle  the  American  people. 

Furthermore,  no  one  seems  to  know  what 
the  ultimate  cost  will  be.  There  cannot  be 
at  this  time  a  rigid  control  of  prices  on  ma- 
terials and  services.  We  cannot  halt,  for 
the  building  time  required,  the  inflationary 
trend  In  prices.  Prices  are  steadily  moxmt- 
Ing  and  will  continue  upward  gyrations. 
Engineering  dreams  and  fancies  recognize  no 
boundaries  or  limitations,  when  they  hook 
the  public  purse  as  a  backlog  angel. 

COST  or  COAI,  IN   UANTjrACTTJRX 

Political  discussion  of  water  power  de- 
velopments, and  the  general  attack  on  utili- 
ties, have  confused  the  public  mind  as  re- 
gards the  cost  of  coal  in  the  production  of 
electricity,  as  well  as  all  other  American 
manufacture.  Industrialists  and  railroads 
always  emitted  a  loud  yelp  about  coal  prices 
being  increased  a  few  cents  the  ton.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  public  has  been  misled  Into 
believing  that  a  10-cent  the  ton  Increase 
f.  o.  b.  the  mine  on  coal  means  many  dol- 
lars Increase  In  the  selling  price  of  an  auto- 
mobile and  proportionate  price  advances  on 
all  other  manufactured  articles. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  Edison  Institute  ad- 
mitted that  if  all  the  coal  consumed  in  the 
generation  of  electricity,  pliis  freight  rates 
averaging  arotuid  $4.50  the  ton  delivered, 
were  eliminated  as  a  cost  factor  on  household 
consumers'  electric  bills,  that  the  annual 
savings  to  the  average  householder  would  not 
be  more  than  $1.20  annually. 

The  cost  of  coal  to  coal -burning  railroads, 
is  only  3.8  percent  of  gross  revenue.  In  au- 
tomobile manufacture,  the  cost  is  .0019  per- 
cent to  the  wholesale  selling  price:  agricul- 
tural implements,  .0038  percent,  and  In  steel, 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  selling  price. 
Eliminating  steel  and  cement,  the  composite 
cost  of  coal  for  all  manufactured  products 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  only  .0054  per- 
cent of  the  average  wholesale  selling  prices. 

This  showing  of  Infinitesimal  cost  of  coal 
for  fuel  and  power  utilized  in  manufacture 
and  In  heating,  lighting,  and  transportation 
ehould,  in  our  opinion.  Invite  far-vlsloned 
statesmen  and  Industrialists  to  aid  In  the  de- 
velopment and  enlarged  use  of  coal 

Certainly,  the  basic  Industry  of  coal  offers 
to  American  transportation,  to  American 
worklngmen,  directly  and  Indirectly,  bo 
much  employment,  and  tax  revenue  to  the 
multiple  tax  collecting  agencies,  that  Amerl- 
cap  economy  can  111  afford  to  do  anything 
which  will  stymie  Its  progress. 

PROPAGANDA  AND  PRESSUXS 

The  stupidity  of  government  agency  propa- 
ganda In  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project, 
and  the  method  of  presentment.  Is  almost 
unbelievable. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  partially 
analyze  the  silly  statement.  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Olds  of  the  United  States  Powec 


Commission,  just  as  Secretary  Kennedy  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  began  to  testify 
before  this  committee.  It  was  well  timed, 
and  in  line  with  all  other  propaganda  at- 
tempts of  certam  Government  branches  to 
discredit  all  persons  offering  unfavorable 
testimony  against  the  waterway  project. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  Insist  that  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
will  aUplace  coal.  We  contend  that  for 
every  two  thousi.nd  kilowatt  hours  produced 
by  this  project,  one  ton  of  coal  wUl  be  dis- 
placed. 

We  further  insist  that  the  power  to  be 
generated  by  this  project  can  be  produced 
more  cheaply  by  coal  in  steam  plants. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  slipped  to  the 
committee.  Chairman  Olds  tells  of  adventures 
in  water  power  development  that  actually  in- 
crease coal  consumption — not  just  a  little 
bit,  but  ten  times  the  consumption  before 
the  advent  of  water  power.    To  quote  Olds: 

"The  effect  of  Federal  Hydro  Projects  on 
the  use  of  coal  for  generating  electricity  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  study  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission     •      •     •. 

"The  erroneous  nature  of  this  prediction  of 
lessened  coal  consumption,  however,  has  been 
demonstrated  with  finality  by  the  body  of 
experience  accumulated  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area 
since  1933. 

"In  1940  m  the  four  T.  V.  A.  States  of 
Alabama.  Tennessee.  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
ten  and  one-half  times  as  much  coal  was 
used  to  make  electricity  as  in  1933,  and 
four  times  as  much  as  In  1929  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  for  public  use,  followed 
by  a  drop  to  128.000  tons  in  the  depression 
year  of  1933,  but  a  phenomenal  and  sustained 
upsurge  to  1,346,000  tons  In  1940." 

Thus  Olds,  the  "body  of  experience"  speaks 
with  a  "finality." 

The  total  bltumlnotis  coal  production  of 
the  United  States  in  1933  was  333,000  000 
tons.  36  percent  leas  than  the  453.000,000  tons 
produced  In  1940.  The  combined  annual 
production  of  bituminous  coal  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  and  western  Kentucky,  States 
which  supply  coal  to  the  T.  V.  A.  territory, 
has  decreased  5,000,000  tons  since  1929. 

In  1933,  the  textile,  alumlnimi,  steel,  and 
coal  Industries  In  the  four  T.  V.  A.  States 
were  almost  completely  down.  These  com- 
bined Industries  consume  the  bulk  of  in- 
dustrial power.  The  output  of  these  in- 
dustries. In  1933,  hardly  dotted  the  produc- 
tion chart  of  the  Nation.  The  128.000  tons 
of  coal  consumed  in  generating  electricity 
confirms  this  fact. 

Since  1933  there  has  been  a  high-powered 
drive  to  Install  electricity  along  T.  V.  A. 
transmission  lines.  The  selling  at  cost  by 
private  utilities  of  radios,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators,  and  all  other  electric  gadgets, 
in  order  to  find  new  outlets  for  power  In 
competition  with  the  T.  V.  A.,  to  people 
who  had  never  before  been  electricity  con- 
sumers. Increased  power  consimiptlon  tre- 
mendously In  territories  served  by  coal-serv- 
iced plants. 

Added  to  the  dcnestlc  consumption  was 
the  greatly  enlarged  manufacturing  facilities 
of  textile,  steel  and  aluminum,  ordinary 
foundries  and  other  varied  Industries.  These 
greatly  enlarged  manufacturing  facilities, 
plus  the  drotight  of  1940  which  forced  even 
the  ,T.  V.  A.  to  resort  to  steam  power,  con- 
stitute the  formula  of  the  phenomena  dis- 
covered by  the  United  States  Power  Com- 
mission. 1940,  the  comparable  year  used  by 
the  commission  as  against  the  depression 
year  of  1933  as  an  Index  year,  was  the  great- 
est production  year  in  the  history  of  the 
four  T.  V.  A.  SUtes. 

But  with  it  all,  the  undlsputable  fact  re- 
mains that,  had  there  been  no  T.  V.  A.  water 
power  1  pound  of  coal  at  least  would  have 
been  consumed  for  each  kilowatt-hotu:  of 
electricity   which   was  produced   by   water 


power,  provided  of  course,  that  the  demand 
would  have  been  equal. 

Chairman  Olds  and  hia  statisticians  can 
multiply  104  times  nothing  until  they  grow 
beards,  but  they  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
the  production  of  electricity  by  water  power 
does  dUplace  coal.  Moving  manufacture 
from  one  section  to  another  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  increased  production  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  record  of  the  shift 
in  coal  production  proves  this  fact  beyond 
doubt.  What's  more,  cheap  power  ts  not  by 
any  means  an  Indleator  of  the  ultimate  eoat 
of  the  flnishsd  manufactured  article  to  the 
consumer.  Freight  rates  and  other  charges, 
including  taxes  and  managerial  abUtty,  all 
cotmt  in  the  final  price  determination. 

If  Chairman  Olds'  reasoning  la  correct,  then 
we  have  at  long  last  found  a  solutloo  to  our 
coal  troubles,  so  far  at  least  as  ovsrdsvalop- 
ment  can  be  termed  a  "menacing  threat." 

All  that  need  be  done  Is  to  build  more 
and  more  water-power  developments — to 
keep  building  until  we  have  reached  the 
equivalent  of  steam  power  that  now  con- 
sumes 63.000.000  tons  of  coal  annually.  We 
will  thus  gain  10  times  the  coal  production 
now  servicing  electric  utilities — 530.000,000 
tons  additional. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  preeented  by 
Chairman  Olds  Is  so  apparent  that  tt  OOB- 
stltutes  a  libel  on  Intelligence. 

smPBxmjiiMo  ON  ths  lakxs 

There  Is  a  well -timed  hullabaloo  being 
generated  by  Government  propaganda  agen- 
cies to  mlslesMl  the  people  Into  believing  that 
the  shipbuilding  facilities  of  the  lake 
are  sorely  needed  to  build  more  and 
ships. 

If  thoae  who  know  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry are  to  be  believed,  there  are  already 
ample  shipyards  available  In  coastal  cities. 
Additional  facilities  can  be  constructed  read- 
ily to  meet  the  Nation's  growing  needs. 

Vice  President  Homer,  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co..  recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Defense  Committee.    He  said: 

"That  the  construction  of  ships  Is  limited 
only  by  the  available  supplies  of  materials.'* 
He  asserted,  "That  there  are  ample  facilities 
and  sufficient  skilled  labor  to  handle  any 
Navy  program  contemplated." 

The  Maritime  Commission  opened  bids  for 
nine  coastal  ships  and  four  tugs.  July  IB. 
These  ships  were  especially  designed  for 
Great  Lakes  shipyards  construction.  Only 
one  shipb^'llding  company.  In  the  lakes  re- 
gion, bid  en  the  construction.  No  bids  were 
made  on  the  tugs.  The  contract  was  awarded 
to  a  firm  at  Portland.  Oreg.,  which  bid  two 
himdred  thousand  per  ship  less  than  ths 
lakes  company. 

The  apathy  of  Great  Lakes  shipbuilders  for 
coastal  ship  construction  Is  just  another  ex- 
posA  of  the  propaganda  mill,  which  bad 
previously  mimeographed  the  Nation  about 
the  lake  facilities  available  and  the  crying 
demand  of  lake  ahlpbullders  for  btislness,  all 
of  which  could  be  put  In  motion  with  the 
completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway, 
some  4  to  10  years  hence. 

Everyone,  who  is  Informed,  knows  full  well 
that  shipbuilding  is  a  feast  or  famine  in- 
dustry. Why  dislocate  the  Industry  from  its 
present  moorlrgs?  Let  the  men  who  know 
how  to  build  oceangoing  vessels,  and  who 
possess  the  plant  facilities,  plus  the  avail- 
ability of  a  skilled  labor  supply,  build  the 
ships  the  Nation  requires. 

Every  unbiased,  iinbossed  Investigation  and 
economic  appraisal  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect, both  as  regards  power  and  transporta- 
tion, except,  of  course,  certain  Interests  In 
Minnesota  and  Michigan,  have  negated  Its 
construction. 

New  York  State  does  not  need  the  power. 
Even  the  United  States  Power  Commtsaion'B 
projected    power    derelopments    lor'  futurs 
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ooly  pMfMM  on*  ■tmun  pUnt 
of  nXNX)  kilowatt  Mfrtty.  prior  to  IH*. 
wbU«  DO  Wtt(«r  po<r«r  pUaU  urn  to  IM  put  ta 
0|>cratKin  prior  to  tb*t  <Ut«. 

Tb«  tjranjportaUon  «nd  dodu  Interact*. 
tnin  elevator  oompwilcr,  all  at  ttie  clUee  la 
upper  New  York.  Chleeco.  defcland,  down 
tlM  MlMlaeippt  to  Mew  Orleuie.  Mobile.  Ala- 
JaekaaDvUle.  Florlde.  aod  on  up  the 
(o  laalHde  Kil  of  New  England,  not  to 
the  ablpplng  mtereeu  of  New  York. 
who  Maert  that  tbey  are  being  betrayed  by 
poUtieal  leaden,  are  Unad  up  aoUdly  agalcst 
thla  propoeaL 

Lake  ctttaa  do  not  want  to  be  (oroed  Into 
miiltona  of  dollan  of  expense  necessary  to 
4Malap  SMW  harbor  deptba  to  provide  docking 
ImMMw  for  tramp  ahlps.  Railroad  men  and 
water  transportation  employeea,  like  the  coal 
miners,  recognise  In  this  development  a  to* 
ot  jobe  that  may  spell  permanent  Idleness 
wben  tbe  armament  boon  Is  no  more. 

Mow  la  tbe  time  for  Oovernment.  bualness, 
and  labor  to  join  bands  and  aBdeaifar  to 
I  aome  plan  to  meet  tbe  crtila  of  VDm- 
iwmltlng  from  the  cmmtkam  of 
pvBduetlon.  There  Is  ooe  oongrea- 
stooal  ooqunlttee,  beaded  by  Oongresaman 
ToLANO,  already  In  the  field  '"«^*"g  a  study 
of  the  assured  unemployment  that  will  con- 
But  thus  far  no  testimony  has 
Mktuoed  that  even  offers  a  clue  to  find- 
ing a^taetlcal  program.  Forced  savings  and 
unemployment  benefits  are  not  an 
to  unemployment.  Even  with  the 
armament  boom  there  stin  remain 
than  5.COO.00O  unemployed,  despite  the 
draft  of  a  minion  and  one-half  men  for  the 
Army. 

all  the  progreas  of  defense  and 
an  of  the  Increased  production 
nsulting  tbareftam.  the  fundamental,  vital 
problem  of  these  United  States  that  has  been 
with  us  for  more  than  a  decade  remains  the 
aaoM— unamployinent. 

Wbos  we  have  fallad  to  make  any  assured, 
permanent  progress  in  solving  our  unemploy- 
kMBt  probtema.  I  cannot  understand  how 
iB  the  name  of  common  aenae.  even  though 
In  the  new  drasa  of  defense  and 
this  committee  can  act  favorably  on 
this  propoeal.  which  In  the  end  means  a 
gzwduated  mounting  scale  of  unemployment 
that  in  time  will  displace  50.000.  and  maybe 
more.  American  worklngmen. 
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nt  THE  SENATE  QP  TBX  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  llegislatipe  dot  of 
Tuesdaw.  November  21),  1944 


Mr.  BEBDl  Ifr.  PresideDt.  I  ask 
gnanlmom  ootrsent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendtx  of  the  Recoks  a  column 
written  by  Westbrook  Pegler  concerning 
the  amplitude  of  the  ammimition  and 
equipment  being  sent  to  American  fight- 
ing men  overseas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
vaa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioorb. 
as  foUowi: 

(By  Weetbrook  Pegler) 

Mfew  Toax.  Movember  27.— ^Altogether,  ttcm 
varloua  souroas.  including  Presidaat  Boose- 
salt's  presa  coofaranca  last  week,  it  la  aow 
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ilnother  spot  of  bad 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Ro0enl>eri 
and   ineradicable   New 
friend  of  Mre.  Roosevelt 
director  of  the  War 
About  2  monttis  ago  Mrs 
Europe  and  learned   the : 
being  rationed  outside 
ahe  said,  had  been  blamed 
delay  in  the  capture  of 
covery    was    made    long 
speech  of  October  28,  so 
tlon  was  short  and  lives 
the  lack  of  it  at  tbe  very 
appealing  for  votes  with  a 

The  actual  state  of 
to  Gov.  Tom  Dewey.    It 
doseJy  held  by  the 
in  Chief  and  his  subordl^tes 
and  political.    And  the 
concealed  for  the 
vantage   and  Dewey's 
polls. 

It  apparently  did  not 
berg  to  give  this 
before  election  day  when 
Ing  the  feuds  and  failiuia 
Production  Board.    It  apparently 
cur  to  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon 
W.  P.  A.  administrator  in 
of  PloreUo  LaGuardia,  to 
velt's  campaign  statement  i 
reelected  on  the  false 
supplies  were  going  "to 
the  right  moment"  down 
ridge." 
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considerations 
however,  Somervel 
appropriate  people  to  tell 
were  the  600  pntfeaatona 
American  Federation  of 
New  Orleans  for  ti>elr 
laudation  and  brawling 
in    breaking    the   sbockli^ 
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etaers,  tlaogi,  aad  drunks 
wrong  In  praising  them 
part  which  they  had  pla 
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failure. 

Generate  Marabail  and 
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Krag%  mathematical 
sons   for  failure   was   r 
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figure  fakers  delighted  to 
game  to  prove  that  some 
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Ha  dida't  maatlon  the  wofd  "faUure."  of 
eourse.  for  the  reqxmslbiUty  would  have  been 
his.  Nelson's,  and  Roosevelt's  aad  woMid  have 
aonArmed  Dewey's  campaign  charges  of  in- 
efficiency,  due  to  wrangling  and  political 
eonapiracy.  in  th«  War  Production  Board. 

BKHUtO  THB   SCmBtTLa 

Instead,  Krug  said  a  production  rate  of 
$5,500,000,000  a  month  was  now  required  and 
blandly  observed  that  40  percent  of  this  was 
behind  schedule.  He  carefully  blamed  no- 
body but,  with  a  pleasantly  self-serving  for- 
mula, set  forth  that  labor  shortages,  changes 
of  design,  Increase  in  demand,  and  lack  of 
facilities,  were  responsible. 

This  was  one  situation  in  which  it  was 
impoeslble  to  blame  poor  old  Herbert  Hoover, 
Warren  Harding's  Ohio  gang  or  ex -Congress- 
man Ham  Fish.  It  may  have  been  Roosevelt's 
hope  that  in  their  alarm  over  the  news,  it- 
self, that  lives  were  being  lost  in  consequence 
of  failure,  the  put>Uc  would  not  recall  his 
boasting  of  such  recent  date  and  his  great 
self-satisfaction  as  the  architect  of  victories 
both  in  battle  and  in  war  production. 

Parenthetically,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
C.  L  O.'s  convention,  in  Chicago,  formally 
solidified  the  Political  Action  Committee  into 
a  permanent  political  auxialiary  of  tlie  Roose- 
velt party,  the  Associated  Press  reprorted  from 
Gary,  Ind..  about  60  miles  away,  that  39 
cranemen  had  ended  a  2-day  strike  which 
had  halted  all  production  at  Camegie-Illi- 
nois  and  made  5.000  other  steelworkers  idle. 

COTTHT    AS    A    STaiKX 

In  the  Roosevelt  labor  statistics,  so  often 
quoted  to  mlnimiae  the  elTecU  of  strlkee,  this 
will  count  as  a  48-bour  strike  of  39  men,  not 
48  hours  of  lost  production  for  5.039  men. 
Tills  is  tlie  home  union  of  Philip  Murray, 
the  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  who  afllrmed 
his  renunciation  of  the  strike  weapon  in  war 
indtistries.  The  C.  I.  O.  convention  was 
adorned  by  the  presen**  of  Mrs.  Boaaevelt. 

And.  paradoxically,  on  the  same  day  that 
tbe  news  of  the  shortage  was  breaking  from 
so  many  quarters,  the  President  sent  a  greet- 
ing to  the  C.  L  O.  praenf  og  himself  and  this 
organization  with  a  renevral  of  the  boast  that 
tl»e  same  American  Aghters  who  were  short  of 
supplies  and  dying  for  the  lack,  had  un- 
stinted and  ample  supplies. 

All  this  recalls  strikingly  two  of  the  most 
emphatic  passages  of  the  campaign. 

In  one.  speaking  to  old  Dan  Tobin  of  the 
teamsters  union,  and  the  assembled  Roons  la 
Washington.  Roosevelt  aocvised  the  Republi- 
cans of  deceit  and  fraud. 

In  the  other,  Dewey  said  the  great  question 
theae  days  concerning  news  from  the  White 
House  was  not  whether  it  was  good  or  bad 
bat  wliether  it  was  true  or  false. 


Our  Robber  Battle  Is  Waa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  A.  BUTLER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  {legislative  dttf  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoou  an  article 
entitled  "Our  liubber  Battle  Is  Won."  by 
Bradley  Dewey,  published  in  the  Deoon- 
ber  1944.  Issue  of  the  American  Maga- 
ilne.  B.Tidley  Dewey  was  recc  ..ly  the 
United  States  Rubber  Administrator. 
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I  have  ascertained  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  article  will  require  about 
two  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  a  cost  of  $104. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Otnt   KUBBn  BATTLX  IS  WON 

(By  Bradley  Dewey) 

Pew  people  realize  how  close  we  have  been 
to  catastrophe  through  rubber  starvation  in 
the  last  few  years.  Heaven  knows  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  United  States  if  Japan 
had  struck  In  1939,  when  our  rubber  stock 
pile  was  only  about  12S.0O0  tons — say,  10 
weelcs'  supply.  The  British  fleet  was  tied  up 
in  the  Atlantic  and  material  and  techniques 
for  a  quick  new  synthetic-rubber  Industry 
were  still  undeveloped. 

But  by  the  time  the  Japs  overran  90  per- 
cent of  the  world's  rubber-growing  regions. 
In  the  spring  of  1942,  we  had  built  up  a  stock 
pile  of  some  650.000  tons  of  crude  rubber  and 
planned  a  synthetic-rubber  program.  For 
this,  great  credit  goes  to  Jesse  Jones  and  the 
host  of  leading  chemists,  engineers,  and  exec- 
utives of  the  rubber,  oil,  and  chemical  indus- 
tries who  so  patriotically  pooled  their  re- 
sources to  save  the  country.  And  even  so.  It 
was  a  close,  tense,  and  bitter  race.  A  lag  of 
even  3  or  4  montiis  in  the  synthetic  program, 
and  a  creeping  paralysis  would  have  begun  to 
cripple  our  armed  forces. 

When  the  Japs  read  of  the  rubber  hysteria, 
of  the  plans  and  changed  plans,  the  argu- 
ments and  investigations  of  early  1942,  they 
must  have  licked  their  chops  in  glee  and  fig- 
ured on  our  early  collapse  tlu-ough  rubber 
starvation.  They  did  not  realize  how  quickly 
American  can  snap  out  of  Its  own  whopping 
mistakes.  We  were  snapped  out  ct  this  one 
by  three  great  Americans:  Baruch,  Conant, 
and  Compton.  They  gathered  about  them  a 
staff  of  experts  and  within  1  month  wrote  the 
classic  Baruch  report.  All  America  hailed 
their  findings,  and  dynamic  Bill  Jeffers  was 
appointed  Rubber  Director  with  wide  powers 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  and  bull 
through  the  program. 

Today  the  danger  is  past  and  at  my  sug- 
gestion the  Office  of  Rubber  Director  has 
been  abolished.  In  less  than  3  years  Amer- 
ica has  built  a  vast  new  synthetic-rubber 
industry.  It  is  already  suppljring  us  with 
rubt>er  at  a  rate  nearly  50  percent  greater 
than  normal  pre-war  use.  Rubber  itself  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  (Getting  plenty  of 
tires,  however,  as  I  shall  explain,  is  still  a 
problem.) 

Now  at  last  we  can  catch  oxu-  breath,  look 
over  the  situation,  peer  into  the  future, 
and  answer  some  of  the  questions  the  pub- 
lic is  entitled  to  ask.  After  aU,  the  publics 
money,  to  the  tune  of  some  t750.000.OCO 
(nearly  $6  for  every  person),  built  this  new 
industry. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  predict  the  post-war 
future  of  synthetic  rubber.  This  depends 
partly  upon  world  demand,  and  this,  of 
course.  Includes  the  question  of  how  soon 
after  the  defeat  of  Germany  there  will  be 
tires  for  all.  It  also  includes  the  question 
of  how  synthetic  rubber  compares  with  nat- 
ural rubber  in  quality  and  price;  and  the 
question  of  how  we  can  gtutrantee  ourselves 
against  rubber  starvation  in  some  future 
emergency. 

The  first  question  with  the  motorist  is, 
"How  many  tires,  how  soon?'" 

The  main  limiting  factors  here  are  not 
rubber  but  tire,  cord,  and  manpower  to 
operate  existing  tlre-buUdlng  aiachlnery. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Germany,  we  can 
expect  heavy  cut-backs  in  military  require- 
ments. This  will  ilot  only  ease  the  tire- 
cord  situation,  but  will  release  additional 
manpower  for  the  tire  factorlea. 


Under  such  conditions  the  factories  may 
well  turn  out  more  than  65.000.000  tirea 
within  a  year.  More  tium  normal  pre-war 
production.  But  if  you  are  tempted,  on 
reading  this,  to  step  on  the  gas  and  see 
whether  the  old  bus  will  still  make  75.  or  to 
plan  a  6.000-mlle  tour  of  the  national 
parks — Just  wait  a  minute. 

True.  55.000,000  tires  a  year  is  enough  in 
normal  times,  when  the  average  motorist  buys 
2  new  tires  a  year.  Now,  with  tires  worn 
close  to  the  fabric,  most  motorists  wUi  want 
to  buy  4  tires  the  first  year. 

So,  even  with  the  factories  beating  their 
pre-war  passenger  tire  records,  there  will  still 
be  shortages  for  months  to  come.  The  mo- 
torist who  cuts  loose  on  the  open  road  may 
soon  find  himself  riding  on  the  rims.  The 
wise  man  will  continue  to  take  good  care  of 
his  tires  and  drive  at  moderate  speeds.  Take 
it  easy. 

To  get  the  true  picture  of  rubber  after  the 
war.  we  must  try  to  figure  the  total  world 
demand.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  far  greater 
than  ever  before.  All  of  Europe  is  hungry 
for  rubber  for  transportation  and  reconstruc- 
tion. The  teeming  millions  of  every  con- 
tinent have  seen  G.  I.  Joe  riding  in  Jeeps  and 
trucks.  They,  too,  want  to  ride.  Even  China 
and  India  have  liecome  motor  conscious. 
Russia  is  planning  a  stupendous  road-build- 
ing program. 

Even  if  the  crude-rubber  plantations  could 
snap  back  at  once  to  their  pre-war  capacity, 
they  could  not  supply  such  a  demand.  Actu- 
ally, they  will  l>e  l)elow  pre-war  production 
for  several  years.  These  plantations  have 
already  been  in  Jap  hands  for  nearly  3  years. 
Some  of  them  have  been  grown  over  with 
Jungle.  In  others,  the  Japs  have  doutbless 
taken  the  coagulating,  washing,  and  drying - 
machinery  and  shipped  it  back  to  Japcm  for 
scrap  metal. 

It  is  a  fair  guess  that  tlie  world's  rubber 
plantations  which  before  the  war  could  pro- 
duce some  1.600,000  tons  of  rubl>er  per  year, 
will  not  be  able  for  a  good  many  years  to 
turn  out  much  more  than  1.200,000  tons,  even 
after  they  have  been  cleared  and  recondi- 
tioned. To  get  new  plantations  into  profita- 
ble production  takes  several  years.  And 
capitalists,  seeing  the  amazing  new  advances 
In  synthetic  rubber  manufacture,  may  well 
hesitate  before  sinking  their  money  into  new 
plantations.  Chemists  once  given  a  start 
have  never  lost  a  battle  to  Mother  Nature. 

Thus,  as  I  see  it,  crude  rubber  will  be 
unable  to  supply  the  post-war  demand.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  must  make  up  the  world  bal- 
ance. The  only  question  is:  In  what  propor- 
tion will  America  or  other  countries  supply 
the  synthetic  rubber  to  make  up  that  bal- 
ance? 

Now  let  us  consider  the  synthetic  rubber 
We  are  making  in  the  United  States.  First, 
how  does  It  compare  in  quality  with  crude 
(1.  e..  nattu-al)  rubl)er? 

There  is  not  Just  one  kind  of  synthetic 
rubber,  but  many  kinds.  The  four  most  im- 
portant, in  the  American  program,  are  Buna 
S,  Neoprene.  Butyl,  and  Buna  N.  Each  differs 
from  the  others  in  Its  values  and  qualities. 
Our  production  rate  per  year  for  each  of  these 
is  now  approximately: 

Zx>ng  tons 

Buna  8 730, 0(X) 

Neoprene .     70.  000 

Butyl 35,  000 

Buna  N - 19,000 

Total ©04,000 

(Our  total  use  of  rubber  was  never  more 
than  650,(XX)  tons  prior  to  1941.  And  we 
could  now  tKXwt  our  present  production  well 
over  a  million  tons  per  year  In  an  emergency.) 
Buna  8  is  the  work  horse  of  general  pur- 
pose synthetic  rubt>ers,  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est to  produce  In  great  quantity,  and  the  one 
you  will  find  in  your  new  tlrea.    The  rubber 


companies  are  already  making  Buna  6  rub- 
l>er  tires  which  are  t>etter  than  all  but  the 
top-grade  tires  made  with  natural  rubber  be- 
fore the  war. 

The  finest  of  natural  rubber  tires  still  bava 
a  slight  edge  in  mileage  of  perhaps  10  per- 
cent over  Buna  S  tires.  But  the  difference 
is  so  small  now  that  the  quality  of  workman- 
ship going  into  a  tire  is  more  important 
than  the  question  of  whether  It  is  made  of 
natural  or  Buna  S.  I  for  one  would  Just 
as  soon  buy  a  synthetic  rublier  tire  for  my 
passenger  car. 

But  in  the  case  of  large  bus  and  truck 
tires,  especially  those  that  run  long  continu- 
ous hauls  with  overloads.  Buna  8  tends  to 
heat  up  more  rapidly  than  natural  rubber, 
and  is  then  more  liable  to  cuts  and  cracks. 
Therefore,  these  big  heavy-duty  tires  call  for 
a  certain  percentage  of  natural  rubber.  The 
largest  call  for  up  to  50  percent  of  crude  and 
even  then  are  not  as  good  as  with  all  crude 
rubber. 

Neoprene.  Butyl,  and  Buna  N  are  special- 
purpose  rubbers.  Within  their  own  fields 
they  are  not  merely  as  good  as  natural  rub- 
l)er.  but  far  better. 

Neoprene,  for  example,  has  long  life  and 
great  resistance  to  oils  and  solvents.  Hoses 
made  from  it  can  handle  oils  which  destroy 
natural  rubber.  Used  as  a  coating  for  mine 
cables  it  resists  combustion  where  natural 
rubber  bums  freely. 

Buna  N.  while  quite  different  from  Neo- 
prene, shows  even  greater  Immunity  to  flutda 
which  destroy  ordinary  rublier  compounds. 

Butyl  may  yet  be  a  favorite  specialty  rubber 
for  car  owners  because  of  its  amaxlng  ability 
to  resist  the  passage  of  air.  Inner  tubes 
made  of  Butyl  hold  air  almost  indefinitely. 
Imagine  the  thrill  and  luxury  of  not  having 
to  worry  about  Inflation  of  your  tires  for 
2  or  3  months  at  a  time.  Butyl  also  has  very 
high  resistance  to  tearing,  and  remains  qu'-te 
flexible  at  low  temperatures.  There  are  stlU 
some  production  difllculties  in  making  Butyl, 
but  they  are  being  solved. 

Taken  together,  these  four  S3nithetlc  rub- 
bers can  do  almost  anything  that  crude  rub- 
ier can.  and  often  better,  except  in  the  large 
heavy-duty  truck  and  bus  tires  and  in  the 
production  of  thin-walled  dipped  goods 
such  as  surgeons'  gloves.  Without  trying  to 
disctus  the  intricacies  of  ladies'  girdles,  or 
the  mysteries  of  the  elusive  pellet  known  as 
the  golf  ball,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  syn- 
thetics are  already  satisfactorily  replacing 
crude  rubber  in  all  other  articles  of  general 
use. 

Will  better  synthetic  rubbers  he  made?  Of 
course.  Chemists  have  already  made  small 
quantities  of  synthetics  superior  to  Buna  8. 
but  they  call  for  certain  materials  which  are 
now  scarce.  They  are  learning  to  work  new 
wonders  with  synthetics  almost  dally,  but 
getting  the  discoveries  Into  large-scale  pro- 
duction takes  time. 

How  abcut  costs?  Natural  rubber,  which 
Is  grown  In  other  lands,  has  fluctuated  vio- 
lently in  price  since  the  last  war,  running 
from  as  little  as  3  cents  a  pound  to  as  much 
as  11.20  a  pound. 

Before  the  present  war.  85  percent  cost 
less  than  14 "j  cents  a  pound,  but  the  ca- 
pacity of  existing  plantations  is  limited.  New 
plantations  do  not  t)ear  for  6  years,  and  there 
are  signs  that  even  Par  Eastern  labor  dreams 
of  a  little  higher  sUndard  of  living.  Can 
synthetic  rubber  compete?  That  depends 
partly  on  the  magnitude  of  the  post-war 
demand,  and  partly  on  our  Government's 
policy  In  disposing  of  its  synthetl"  planU 
after  the  war.    For  example: 

Suppose  the  Oovernment  gives  you — free, 
gratis,  for  nothlng^ne  of  Its  fine  efficient 
Buna  8  plants  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  tons 
a  year.  Tou  wiU  then,  studies  show.  1m  able 
to  produce  Bima  8  at  an  out-of-pocket  cost 
of  about  10^  cenU  a  pound.  Now  throw 
In  3^4  cents  for  research,  selling,  and  profit. 
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and  your  Mlllng  prio*  oould  b«  ItH  orate 

OB  th«  otbar  luuid,  that  th«  Oot« 
It  Mils  you  tills  plant  and  tb«  oom- 
plant*  to  product  th«  butadtona  and 
■tyrene  It  usm,  at  fxill  original  coct — aay  |18,> 
000,000.  To  taJu  car*  of  this  Investment 
(dapraelatlng  it  orar  a  lS-y«ar  period  >  would 
■and  your  price  up  nearly  2  cents  a  pound, 
to  around  18 !4  cents  a  pound. 

Of  course,  tbe  Oovemment  wont  ask. 
and  no  one  will  pay,  tbe  full  original  cost* 
of  these  plants.  It  would  be  far  cbaaper  for 
a  company  to  build  a  new  one.  Then  plant* 
ware  built  at  desperate  speed,  with  much 
green  construction  labor,  with  great  amoimt* 
of  overtime  pay.  Our  tl8,000,000  worth  at 
Buna  8  capacity  could  probably  be  built  for 
two-thirds  as  much,  or  $12,000,000  In  normal 
times. 

Would  this.  then,  be  a  fair  price  at  which 
to  sell  to  you?  No.  because  by  th*  tlm*  thw 
plant*  are  sold  they  will  alraady  have  had  a 
couple  at  y«an  or  so  of  hard  servloa— they 
wUl  b*  aacood-hand  pUnU.  though  still 
•moof  tbe  beat  of  thslr  kind.  To  me  it  seem* 
that  if.0004X)0  or  Itss  might  b*  a  top  price. 
At  this  pfioe,  you  could  scU  Buna  at  14*/i 
cent*  a  pciund. 

Neoprtne  eoeu  about  twiM  m  much  as 
Buna  S:  butyl  ooau  a  llttl*  tmm  than  Buna 
•:  and  Btuu  M  ooat*  about  thna  time*  a* 
■MMb  at  Bum  I.  But,  a*  we  have  seen,  aaeh 
of  Mmoo  Boo  eertatn  special  qualtiles  so 
superior  to  those  of  nstural  rubber  that  they 
abould  eompota  within  their  respective  fields 
ioopito  higtoor  prieoa. 

(Indtutrialisu,  l*fUla(ors,  and  othar 
raadars  of  thl*  article  who  are  Interoatad  In 
tlM  deuiled  coeU  of  building  the  present 
pteBli  and  making  the  various  synthetic 
rubbers  under  probable  poet-var  condition*, 
and  In  the  pre>war  costs  of  crude  planta- 
tion rubber  may  refer  to  the  special  report 
prepared  by  Or.  B.  B.  GlllUand.  assistant 
rubber  director.  This  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Rubber  Bureau  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

For  the  survival  of  tbe  Buna  8  Industry, 
the  matter  of  costs  Is  an  Important  Item. 
And  these  costs  will  depend  partly,  as  I  have 
shown,  on  what  policy  we  follow  In  dlspoelng 
of  the  plants  after  the  war. 

What  that  policy  ahould  be  It  Is  not  for  me 
to  say.  That  Is  for  Congress  and  tbe  people 
to  decide.  In  making  that  decision  I  do  hope 
that  all  factors  will  be  weighed,  the  dark 
past  remembered,  and  poasible  futxire  dan- 
Bsr*  pondered.  Certainly  purchaaera  should 
be  required  to  keep  tbe  plants  In  prima  con- 
dition or  return  them,  and  this,  to  me,  is 
more  Important  than  price  or  terms  of  pay- 
ment. 

One  strange  mlstmderstandlng  should  be 
iMopoaort  of  at  once.  The  fact  that  low- 
eoot  Bima  a  is  made  with  petroleum  has  led 
to  the  argument  that  a  continuance  of  our 
synthetic  rubber  Industry  woiild  be  a  men- 
ace ja  our  oU  supply.  This  Is  nonsensical. 
P^&xileum  enotigh  to  make  5  barrels  of  gas 
(and  carry  you  100  miles),  will  make  4  tires, 
•nougb  to  carry  you  30.000  mllea. 

Bow  let's  look  back  for  a  moment.  America 
has  long  consumed  as  much  rubber  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  And  In 
using  this  rubber,  we  became  more  de- 
pendent upon  It  than  any  other  nation. 
Our  whole  economy  Is  geared  to  rubber. 
Pleasttfe  driving  aside,  vast  niunbers  of  oxir 
cltlaena  travel  to  and  from  work  on  tbe  rub- 
bar  tires  of  cars  and  buaaas.  and  the  rubber 
tire*  of  trucks  carry  a  Tltal  part  of  our 
merchandise.  suppUea,  and  the  produce  of 
our  farma. 

And  yet  this  great  rubber-dependent  na- 
tion has  no  supplies  of  it*  own.  It  had  to 
Import  practically  all  of  Its  rubber  from 
plantations  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 

The  varloua  nations,  corporations,  and  In- 
dividuals who  owned  the  rubber  plantations 
aoovetune*  competed   with   one   another   to 


drlT*  th*  prlo*  of  rubbc  down.  *oiB*ttin** 
entered  into  combines  oc  eartol*  to  rastrlet 
production  and  booat  th*  prlc*.  That  Unci* 
Bam.  th*  blgg*ot  custom*  \  bad  llttl*  to  say 
about  It.  1*  shown  by  th«  e  price*  of  rubber, 
a*  delivered  in  New  York,  over  a  period  of  a 
yaar  ("N.  T.  spot,  ribbed  imoked  sheet") : 

In  1017  the  price  went  i  ■  high  as  83  cent*: 
In  1931  down  to  14  cen  a;  in  1923  up  to 
8A  canU:  ta  1928  up  to  |l.aO;  in  1928  to  17 
centa;  In  1983  to  below  <  cents;  In  1087  to 
27  cents;  In  1888  to  11  ce  its. 

Large  American  rubbe*  companies  were 
able  to  ciiahlon  these  flU(  tuatlons  consider- 
ably before  they  reached  t  it  tire  buyer.  But 
the  changea  were  a  consi  Eint  unsettling  in- 
fhience.  It  was  an  absuit  l  sitiiatlon — Amer- 
ica buying  Its  great  itaple — rubber— at 
price*  a*  unpredictable  aa  a  bookmaker's 
odda. 

Now  at  last  we  hav*  a  war-sent  brak*  on 
such  practice*.  The  moie  efficient  portion 
of  our  new  synthetic  rubt  *r  industry,  wisely 
**tabUah*d  on  a  peacetlmi  baala  and  run  efii- 
elantly  by  industry,  can  supply  more  than 
half  our  dooMatlo  Bwd*  Ad  oomp*t«  fairly 
la  th*  horn*  and  foreign  narkata.  In  doing 
•o  It  ahould  put  an  cn^  for*ir*r  to  thoaa 
wild  gamblers'  swing*  In  i  Jbb«r  prte**,  fuar- 
ant**  a  rellabl*  supply,  ai  d  f umtab  Mnptoy- 
mant  fat  MiBf  tBouaand    of  man. 

Z  i**  no  raaaea  why  th:  i  Induatry  B**d  b* 
pamparad.  aubtidiaad.  or  |  rotaaiad  by  larUfi. 
If  al  a  futur*  tima,  bow(  v*r,  som*  ftrlklng 
ImproTamaot  in  rubber  oultur*  p*rmlttad 
natural  rubber  to  b*  d*lli  *red  to  our  shore* 
for  a  few  cent*  a  pound,  t  ten  we  would  hav* 
to  take  action  for  ni  tlonal  Insurance. 
Bltber  subsidtae  or  protec ;  our  sjmthetlc  In- 
dustry or  put  lu  plants  in  to  bang-up  stand- 
by condition  and  hold  th(  m  ready  to  run. 

Our  rubber  situation  btfore  the  war  wa* 
not  only  an  economic  abi  urdlty  but,  aa  we 
have  seen,  a  deadly  peril.  The  comfortable 
assimiption  was  that  oxir  rubber  supply  was 
safely  guarded  by  the  A  nerlcan  fleet,  the 
friendly  British  fleet.  an<  tbe  impregnable 
fortress  of  Singapore,  lie  ^nwbile,  tbe  great 
plenty  of  tbe  natural  supf  ly  discou'aged  the 
development  of  a  large  ac  ale  synthetic  rub- 
ber indiistry  in  this  coxml  ry. 

The  res\ilt,  when  the  wi  r  came,  carried  us 
to  tbe  brink  of  disaster.  We  all  hope  that 
w*  can  build  a  world  w  lere  war  will  not 
recur.  But  even  when  we  have  fireproof 
buildings  and  modern  firs  departments,  we 
still  take  out  fire  insurance.  This  country 
must  have  rubber  Insuran  ;e  against  possible 
wars  in  tbe  overcrowded,  troubled  Far  East; 
against  a  crazlly  fluctuatli  xg  price  structure; 
and  against  plant  diseases  which  might  some 
time  ravage  the  rubber  pli  ntatlons. 

Yee.  this  time  we  made  It.  The  scientists, 
engineers,  builders,  managers,  and  workers 
of  America  pulled  us  thro  iigh. 

But  I  pray  that  the  peiple  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  never 
forget  how  close  a  thing  it  was;  and  that 
they  will  provide  wise  cond  tions  for  a  healthy 
competitive  American  syi  thetlc  rubber  in- 
dustry, to  make  this  eointry  independent 
in  time  of  peace,  and  safe  In  caae  of  war. 
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Mr.  CELLER.    Mr 
American  people  are 
every  effort  in  the  wln^ilng 
and  our  boys  overseas 


Sieaker, 
be  ng 


7, 1944 

while  the 

asked  to  put 

Of  the  war 

are  giving  their 


Uvea  to  achieve  victory  against  th«  evil 
forces  Of  nasi-lsm  and  militarism, 
foundations  must  b«  laid  on  which  to 
build  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Ck>nference  was 
a  first  step  in  the  right  direction  and  was 
hailed  unanimously  by  leaders  of  both 
parties  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  excellent  statement  issued  by  the 
conference  of  the  Catholic  bishops  com- 
menting on  the  IXimbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals, which  was  recently  read  into  the 
Congressional  Rkcoao,  acknowledged 
this  fact  and  stated  in  part — 

The  common  good  of  every  nation  la  In- 
separably connected  with  the  common  good 
of  th*  international  community. 

It  also  stated  that— 

If  proatrat*  natlona  are  net  aa*ist*d  In 
giving  th*lr  p*opl*  fair  economic  opportuni- 
ties, they  win  b«coin*  th*  arena  of  civil  itrlf* 
and  turmoil. 

The  American  people  who  have  fully 
reallied  tboee  fundtmentfil  truthe  are 
viewing  with  great  anxiety  the  newf 
which  is  reaching  us  from  Italy. 

The  erlslf  which  has  been  going  on 
over  there  for  the  last  8  weeks  is  but  one 
serious  indication  of  conditions  that,  to 
say  the  least,  have  been  highly  unsatis- 
factory for  quite  some  time. 

The  statement  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  effect  that  this  country 
expected  the  Italians  to  form  a  Oovern- 
ment  without  interference  from  outside 
may  help  to  clear  the  political  angle  and 
to  serve  notice  upon  all  concerned  that 
this  country  will  not  stand  for  any  Jock- 
eying on  the  part  of  other  powers  looking 
for  special  Influence  or  political  domina- 
tion. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  present  political 
crisis  is  essentially  an  effect  and  a  symp- 
tom. We  must  try  and  remove  the 
causes  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  achieving 
our  declared  immediate  and  future  aims 
and  if  we  are  to  set  the  pattern  of  a  re- 
sponsible and  far-reaching  policy  for  all 
the  liberated  areas  of  Europe. 

The  causes  of  the  present  Italian  des- 
perate situation  are  manifold. 

There  is  the  lack  of  a  clear-cut  United 
Nations  policy  toward  Italy.  There  is 
the  absurd  condition  of  a  country  fight- 
ing at  our  side  as  an  ally  but  still  being 
technically  an  enemy.  There  is  the 
strange  status  of  a  government  which  is 
supposed  to  handle  the  affairs  of  a  na- 
tion at  war  and  is  faced  with  tremendous 
problems  and  responsibilities,  but  is  de- 
prived in  practice  of  every  power  of  in- 
itiative and  of  decision. 

But  most  of  all  there  is  a  population 
of  25,000.000  left  largely  without  food, 
without  shelter,  without  even  tliose  min- 
imum suppUes  required  to  satisfy  their 
basic  needs.  There  is  Inflation,  black 
markets,  corruption,  highway  robbery 
and  moral  and  social  disintegration,  nat- 
ural consequences  of  hunger,  destruction, 
unemployment,  plus  confusion  and  de- 
spondency. 

I  am  not  making  any  sensational 
revelation.  These  conditions  are  known 
here  and  have  been  Known  for  some  time. 
Brig.  Gen.  W.  OT)wyer— a  splendid  gen- 
tleman and  distinguished  officer  and  a 
dear  friend  of  mine— vice  president  of 
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the  Allied  Control  Commission,  has  re- 
ported openly  and  courageously  his  ex- 
periences to  the  President  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  Justice  Mar- 
chislo,  president  of  the  American  Relief 
for  Italy,  on  his  return  from  Italy  has 
given  in  many  public  utterances  a  full 
description  of  an  awful  situation.  Two 
,  American  labor  leaders.  In  whom  great 
confidence  may  be  reposed.  George  Bal- 
danzi.  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  Luigi  Antonini. 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  who  have  recently 
visited  Italy  and  have  met  all  labor 
groups  over  there,  have  come  back  with 
dramatic  reports  which  depict  the  lam- 
entable failure  of  the  Allied  action  in 
that  unfortunate  country. 

I  do  not  need  to  mention  newspaper 
reports.  They  are  Innumerable  and  all 
•ubetantlally  along  the  same  lines. 

Z  wish  to  mention,  also,  a  first-hand 
•tudy  of  Italian  conditions,  published  In 
the  December  Usue  of  the  American 
lilereury  under  the  title  "Revolution 
Threateni  Italy," 

The  tragedy  of  the  Italian  situation 
hae  not  escaped  the  groupi  of  Italian 
descent  In  this  country, 

At  the  end  of  this  statement  appears 
the  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  annual  national  convention  of  the 
Mazzini  Society  in  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3. 

Promises  were  made  to  the  Italian 
people.  We  all  remember  the  speeches 
made  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson.  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Adolf  A.  Berk,  by  the  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Biddle.  the  weekly  radio 
speeches  directly  beamed  to  Italy,  made 
by  Mayor  LaGuardia  under  the  auspices 
of  the  O.  W.  I. 

More  recently,  after  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference, President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  made  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  the  objectives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  follows: 

At  the  same  time  first  steps  should  be 
taken  toward  the  reconstruction  of  an  Italian 
economy — an  economy  laid  low  under  tbe 
years  of  the  misrule  of  Mussolini  and  ravished 
by  the  German  policy  of  vengeful  destruction. 

In  a  subsequent  statement  given  Octo- 
ber 10,  the  President  said: 

The  Fascist  dictatorship  which  led  Italy 
Into  war  against  the  United  States  and  the 
other  United  Nations  has  been  overthrown. 
Today  tbe  Italian  people  are  cooperating 
with  the  United  Nations  forces  in  driving  the 
Germans  from  Italy.  Our  soldiers,  sailors. 
and  airmen  are  welcomed  and  assisted  by 
the  civilian  population  of  Italy  wherever  they 
go.  Italian  troops  are  Joined  with  our  forces 
at  the  front.  And  iKhlnd  the  German  lines 
Italian  partisans  are  heroically  giving  their 
lives  in  the  struggle.  It  is  to  our  interest 
that  Italy  be  able  to  contribute  as  fully  as 
possible  to  the  winning  of  the  final  victory. 
While  the  reestablishment  of  Italy  as  a  free, 
independent,  and  self-supporting  nation 
must  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
Italian  people  themselves,  it  is  also  to  our 
interest  that  the  Italian  people  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  and  pay  for  tbe  neces- 
sities they  need  from  us  if  they  are  to  be 
able  to  help  themselves. 

In  his  radio  speech  on  the  recent  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  the  "four 
freedoms"  award,  the  President  conclud- 
ed his  remarks  by  saying: 

To  the  people  of  Italy  we  have  pledged  our 
help — and  we  will  luep  the  faith. 


A  specific  statement  was  also  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  bread  ration  for  the 
population  of  liberated  lUly  would  be 
raised  to  300  grams  per  day,  or  about 
two-thirds  of  a  pound. 

What  happened  of  these  promises? 

I  am  afraid  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  faith  has  been  kept. 

Winter  is  approaching  rapidly  and 
winter  is  very  crude  in  central  Italy,  and 
even  in  southern  Italy,  except  at  the  sea- 
shore. The  Italian  people  are  facing  the 
menace  of  a  very  hard  winter  with  little 
food,  little  or  no  fuel.  litUe  clothing,  UtUe 
medicines,  and  no  light. 

The  bread  ration,  which  represents 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sum  toUl  of  food 
on  which  the  plain  Italian  must  Uve.  is 
still  200  grams— less  than  one-half 
pound— In  the  cities  of  central  Italy,  such 
as  Florence.  Ancona,  and  Perugia. 

People  have  to  live  on  it  and  on  what 
they  can  get  from  the  black  market.  The 
prices  on  the  black  market,  however,  are 
such  that  only  extremely  wealthy  people 
can  get  their  luppUet  through  that  me- 
dium. 

It  means,  therefore,  for  the  common 
people,  starvation,  misery,  and  death. 
The  mortality  rate,  chiefly  among  in- 
fants, is  terrific. 

The  American  soldiers  are  doing  an 
they  can  to  help;  they  share  their  ra- 
tions, they  give  all  they  can  spare.  But 
all  the  individuals  can  do.  all  the  relief 
that  can  reach  Italy  through  the  ad- 
mirable efforts  of  the  American  Relief 
for  Italy,  is  Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  so 
gigantic  are  the  needs. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  the  state  of  affairs  we  have  allowed  to 
develop  is  that  the  people  of  Italy,  who 
Just  cannot  figure  out  why  our  pledges 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  are  losing  their 
confidence  in  us  and  are  losing  faith  in 
democracy. 

The  whole  situation  has  reached  a 
point  that  it  is  a  challenge  to  us  as  a 
humane,  charitable  nation,  and  to  our 
pride  as  an  ener:Tetic,  efBcient  nation  that 
has  always  proved  capable  of  facing 
emergencies  and  solving  its  problems. 
Perhaps  this  situation  can  still  be 
remedied. 

Politically  I  believe  that  the  statement 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  good 
omen  of  better  things  to  come. 

It  is  blunt  and  straightforward,  and 
has  already  had  a  heartening  infiuence 
among  the  depressed  Italian  masses. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  current  ad- 
ministration that  immediate  action  must 
be  taken. 

The  status  oi  the  Italian  Government 
must  be  changed,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  called  upon  to  operate  must 
be  altered,  the  responsibilities  for  the 
present  appalling  mess  must  be  estab- 
lished, the  officials  and  officers  who  have 
failed  in  their  duties  must  be  removed. 

But  above  all,  supplies,  food,  shoes, 
clothing,  medicines,  machinery,  trucks 
must  be  shipped  without  delay,  otherwise 
many  innocent  lives  will  be  lost  now  and 
more  will  be  lost  later  in  the  violent 
clashes  that  the  present  situation  will 
inevitably  produce. 

Funds  are  no  doubt  available,  or  should 
be. 


The  Congress  appropriated  large 
amounts  of  money  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, with  the  imderstanding  that  civil* 
Ian  needs  in  the  liberated  areas  would  be 
met  at  least  to  the  extent  needed  to 
prevent  starvation,  diseases,  and  dis- 
order. In  Italy  there  is  starvation  and 
disease;  disorders  have  broken  out  in 
several  places  and  there  will  be  more 
bread  riots  and  other  kinds  of  riots  very 
soon  unless  immediate  action  is  taken. 

Congress  is  entitled  to  know  why  the 
basic  needs  of  the  Italian  people  were 
not  provided  for.  I  propose  to  put  this 
question  in  writing. to  the  War  D3part- 
ment. 

Some  time  ago  I  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  lend-lease  faoU- 
ities  be  extended  to  Italy.  Other  rteo- 
lutlons  were  Introduced  by  other  Mem* 
bers  to  the  same  effect. 

I  think  that  very  shortly  the  Rouse 
should  take  up  those  resolutions  again 
and  get  action  on  them. 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  toward 
the  liberated  people  of  lUly,  the  Italiana 
who  are  fighting  at  our  aide  in  the  regu- 
lar forces  or  with  the  partisans  In  the 
north,  the  workers  who  strike  against 
their  German  oppressors.  We  have  a 
great  responsibility  toward  the  future 
generations,  the  Americans  of  tomorrow, 
as  well  as  the  Italians  of  tomorrow.  We 
are  pledged  to  our  principles  and  our 
promises  to  help  the  world  to  become  and 
stay  peaceful  and  free. 

To  achieve  that  aim  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  admit  our  mistakes  and  our 
failures,  to  correct  our  past  errors,  and 
to  implement  those  pledges  that  consti- 
tute the  moral  foundation  of  our  struggle. 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  general  snnual 
convention  of  the  members  of  the  Mazzlnl 
Society,  held  in  New  York  City,  on  Oeoemb«r 
a  and  3.  1»44: 

"Whereas  all  the  reports  arriving  from 
Italy,  official  as  well  as  unofficial,  including 
articles  in  the  press,  statements  of  respon- 
sible officials,  letters  from  scldlers  and  from 
civilians,  give  a  distressing  picture  of  hunger, 
misery,  social,  moral  and  political  disintegra- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  all  aald  reports  Indicate  a  com- 
plete and  tragical  failure  of  the  Allied  policy 
in  Italy,  in  the  political  as  well  as  adminis- 
trative field;  and 

"Whereas  \udue  Interference  in  the  Italian 
Internal  political  affairs  has  contributed  to 
prevent  and  is  now  preventing  the  best  ele- 
ments of  Italian  democracy  to  try  and  solve 
the  terrible  problems  facing  their  country; 
and 

"Whereas  the  above  conditions  constitute 
a  betrayal  of  tbe  promises  made  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy  when  we  xu-ged  them  to  over- 
throw the  Fascist  regime  and  to  Join  th* 
struggle  at  our  side;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  little  Indication  that 
even  the  more  recent  promises  made  by  the 
Allies  and  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Italian  people  have  been  or  ar* 
being  implemented;  and 

"Whereas  the  above  conditions  causing  a 
complete  collapse  of  the  Italian  social,  moral, 
and  political  stinicture,  may  create  a  serious 
danger  of  disorder  and  revolt  at  the  rear  of 
our  fighting  troops,  and  establish  tremendoiis 
handicaps  against  a  sound,  orderly,  and  dur- 
able peace: 

"Resolved,  That  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  called  upon  to  investigat*  th* 
causes  of  the  tragic  failure  of  the  AlUed 
policy  In  Italy,  to  determine  the  responai- 
bllltle*  of  the  officials,  military  or  civilian. 
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American  and  Allied,  who  have  failed  In  tbcir 
tfutte*. 

"Tbat  Immediate  measxirea  be  taken  to  lm> 
^ement  to  the  letter  of  the  promiaca  made  to 
the  Italian  people,  the  ucdertaklngi  of  the 
Moeeow  Declaration,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  and  the  four  freedoms.' 

"Recommended,  that  full  support  and  as- 
sistance be  given  to  the  orfanlzatlons  that 
art  now  unseiflahly  working  for  the  relief  of 
tbe  suffering  of  the  Innocent  Italian  people." 

Here  is  a  typical  O.  W.  I.  bulletin  of 
the  news  coming  out  of  Italy.  An 
O.  W.  I.  news  bulletin — December  6 — 
said: 

The  bun^ry  women  of  Rome  (unem- 
ployed, persons  living  on  peiulons.  mothers 
of  war  prisoners,  war  widows,  et  cetera)  will 
gather  on  December  10  at  the  city's  principal 
railway  station,  thence  to  conduct  a  hunger 
march  throughout  the  city  if  the  following 
demands  have  not  been  previously  met: 
( 1 )  Increase  cf  the  bread  ration  from  300  to 
SCO  grams.  <a>  Issuance  of  a  dally  pasta  ra- 
tion of  lOO  grams.  (3)  reduction  of  prices  of 
Tcgeubles  and  fruit,  and  (4)  issuance  of  a 
monthly  ration  of  1  liter  of  oil  or  fats. 

Commenting  on  the  foregoing,  Rlcostru- 
Hone  expresses  the  hope  that  the  competent 
•uthorltlcs  will  give  consideration  to  the 
vonen's  demands  In  view  of  what  It  calls 
tiM  absolutely  impossible  situation  of  the 
tinemployed  and  small-pensioned  classes  in 
the  fece  of  existing  prices.  Risorglmento 
Llberale  remarks  tncldenlally  that  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  hungry  women  does  not  show 
•vMence  of  political  instigation  or  connec- 
tion with  the  cabinet  crisis. 

AC  Is  calling  the  press  reports  cited  above 
to  the  attention  of  AP  headquarters,  from 
which  a  decision  Is  being  awaited  on  the 
propoerd  increase  In  the  bread  ration  from 
300  to  900  grams. 

This  is  a  more  or  less  tjrpical  news 
report  coming  out  of  Italy  every  day. 


TV  Pe«ple  Still  Have  Faith 


EXTENSION  OP  REIIARKS 
or 

KON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mCMIGAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRSBKMTATIVSS 
Tuesday,  November  2i,  1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent election  demonstrated  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Midwest  have  faith  not  cnly  In 
our  constitutional  form  of  government, 
Iwt  in  their  chosen  representatives  serv- 
ing in  Congress. 

Further  evidence  of  that  fact  is  a  let- 
ter writtsn  to  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  which  so  clearly  and  concisely  pre- 
sents the  view  of  a  mRjority  of  our  peo- 
ple that  it  is  quoted  herewith.  That 
letter  is  as  follows: 

NiLSB.  Mich..  Noeember  19. 1944. 


United  States  Senmte. 

Washirvgton,  D.  C. 
T3utM.  SiMATOB  :  In  addressing 


the 


Ftirelgn  PoUcy  AssoclaUon  on  November  18. 
you  are  quoted  as  saying  Congress,  you  be- 
lieve, should  delegate  authority  to  "the  Presi- 
dent, as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  use  our 
armed  forces  at  any  future  date  at  his  own 
dlacretlon." 

In  tbe  same  address  you  are  quoted  as  en- 
iyitot  upon  tbe  above  as  follows:  "Ttke 
^wasOuii  Is  whether  the  people  should  ao 
<lM%nate  such  authority.  I  believe  It  la  a 
correct  thing  that  they  siiould  In  order  to  pre- 


serve the  future  peace 
dvlltzatlcn  Is  doomed" 

Now  let  me  say  that 
speeches,  practically  th( 
I  disagreed  wltlx  Ocvern^ 
gestion  that  in  the 
tlon  which  shall  be  set 
representative  should 
to  Congress  to  get 
conjunction  with  other 
some  aggressor  nation 
further  in  your  statement 
already  a  Ssnator  and 
people,    your   willlngn< 
rights  of  the  people  Is 
that  of  a  candidate  who 
for  the  Presidency. 
purpose  of  the  Congresi 
press  tbe  wiu  of  the 
made  up  of  all  sections 
majority  of  opinion  ol 
unquestionably.  In 
the  declaring  of  war. 
majority    will     of 
however,    might    be 
groups  or  Influenced  by 
of  the  cotmtry. 

As  to  the  delay  In 
this  to  say.  the  record 
gress  was  no  stvunblit^ 
daring  war  after  Pearl 
reason  to  believe  that 
would  fall  to  declare 
should  it  be  necessary 
might  be  the  means  of 
some  time  when  it  woul(  \ 
going  to  war. 

As  for  enforcing  peace 
force,  that  is  at  best  a 
on  which  to  ^arantee 
we  go  to  war,  we  have  at 


dining  his  campaign 

only  thing  on  which 

Dewey  was  his  sug- 

wortd  organlsa- 

up  to  keep  peace  our 

have  to  run  back 

to  use  force  In 

nations  to  put  down 

Tcu  seem  to  go  even 

and  since  you  are 

responsible  to  the 

to   surrender    the 

more  serious  than 

did  not  win  the  race 

't   forget   that  the 

is  to  be  sble  to  ex- 

Mople  becatue  It  is 

3f  the  country.    The 

the  country  would 

as  Important  as 

expressed  by  the 

A     President, 

by    pressure 

a  particular  section 


future 


rot 
pem  tssion 


«re 


Dm 


mat  ters 
>e 

Cor  gress 
gc  vemed 


<  eclarlng  war  I  have 
irill  show  that  Con- 
block   to  our   de- 
larbor.     There  is  no 
Congress,  as  a  whole, 
at  any  future  date 
to  do  so.     Congress 
ceeplng  the  peace  at 
be  sensible  to  avoid 


war 


or  keeping  peace  by 
nost  fragile  premise 
peace.  If  for  peace 
mce — not  peace,  but 


Sincerely  yoturs. 


G>mpaIsorj  Milit  iry  Training 


EXTENSION  OI 
or 

HON.  CURE  E 


or  MICH  QAM 


IN  THB  HOU8K  OP  R  PRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  Novem  ber  28, 1944 


Ml 


Mr.  HOFFMAN 
tonal  written  by  Douglas 
the  Allegan  Gazette. 
November  23.   1944, 
many  a  Midwest  citizen 
military  training.   It  i 


»r  ibhT  kzcessaxt 


demc  astrated 


couitry. 


conquest 


It  now  Is  being 
world  that  the  quality  of 
Ing  man  isnt  surpassed 
people  of  any  other  cc 
stration  is  taking  p'.ace 
German  youth  has  been 
hood,  that  the  Jap  Is 
In  killing  at  %  tender  age 
acle  of  the  Russian  conq 
possible  because  of  the 
men  for  military  service 

The  ability  to  f}ght  an|l 
cooxe  entirely  from  train 
from  the  Inner  qualltiei 
soldier,  how  he  has  beei 
ment,  heritage,  and  so  on 
the  American  haant  an 

Americans  are  taking  ■ 
tbe  Jap  and  these  same 
time    ago    were    ttt 
worked  In  an  office  or 
them  never  saw  or 
lot.    Amertcana.  and 

are  meeting  and 


storecle-ks 


dreamt  Id 


moelly 


of  America.    If  not. 


REMARKS 


HOFFMAN 


Speaker,  an  edl- 

E.  Alcock  in 

Ulegan,  Mich.,  of 

the  views  of 

on  compulsory 

as  follows: 


g  ves 
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If  equalled,  by  the 

This  demon- 

d^splte  the  fact  that 

trained  from  child- 

gijren  his  first  lesson 

and  even  the  mlr- 
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fight  well  doesnt 
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of  the  Individual 
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<!qual. 

tremendous  toll  ct 

Americans  a  short 
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Germany  has  to  offer.  Americans.  U  you 
please,  met  and  defeated  the  best  Germany 
had  to  offer  25  years  ago.  The  American 
doughboy  of  36  years  ago  was  a  complete 
greenhorn  In  the  arts  of  war  compared  to  the 
soldier  of  today.  He  also.  25  years  ago.  was 
a  complete  greenhorn  insofar  as  the  German 
soldier  was  concerned,  yet  he  met  and  de- 
feated the  enemy  then,  he  Is  meeting  and 
defeating  the  enemy  now. 

The  point  Is.  all  of  this  was  done  and  is 
being  done  by  men  who  never  had  compul- 
sory military  training  until  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  passed.  The  fact  that  this 
has  been  done  against  men  who  have  been 
trained  since  childhood  doesn't  argue  too 
well  for  compulsory  military  training.  It 
does  get  down  to  the  Inescapable  fact  that 
the  individual  worth  of  Individual  men 
makes  or  breaks  an  army. 

Compulsory  military  training  Isnt  now, 
and  never  has  been,  the  American  way,  ncr 
is  it  an  essential  factor  In  preserving  the 
safety  of  the  America  of  the  future.  A  strong 
America  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  A'aerican  way  of  life, 
which  brings  with  it  a  rich  heritage  of  indi- 
viduals possible  only  through  the  freedom 
that  has  made  America  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  on  the  glol>e. 

Of  course,  it  is  silly  to  suppose  that  we  can 
sit  back  content  in  our  political  strength, 
but  it  is  Just  as  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
we  must  go  to  extremes  and  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  Is  definitely  an  extreme 
measure. 

Coi»tant  maintenance  of  a  strong,  modem, 
two-ocean  navy  which  will  be  ready  to  fight 
at  any  second:  eternal  vigilance  upon  the 
part  of  the  Nation's  leaders;  the  strongest  and 
best  air  force  in  the  world  coupled  with  a^ 
moderately  strong  standing  army,  will  fxir- 
nlsh  us  all  the  protection  we  need.  After  all. 
we  dont  Intend  to  be  aggressors.  We  are  in- 
terested In  a  force  strong  enough  to  guara 
us.  to  give  us  ample  time  to  resist. 

We  can  eet  a  hlgn  type  of  flighting  man  in 
the  Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Army,  and  we  can  get  all  we  need  lor  the  pur- 
pose desired  simply  by  adjusting  pay  levels 
for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  career  In  the 
armed  forces.  When  we  adjust  that  pay  level, 
recruiting  officers,  even  In  peacetimes,  the 
best  of  peacetimes,  can  pick  and  select  the 
type  of  men  wanted.  It  is  true  that  such  a 
program  will  be  more  expensive  than  the  one 
we  followed  in  the  past,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  expense  to  the  Individual  and  the 
Nation  by  insisting  upon  comoulsory  mili- 
tary training,  and  it  stlU  is  cheap  Insurance 
for  the  future. 


Debt  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF    PENNSTLVAJnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  7.  19U 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoso,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  December  1, 

OBT  AND  TAXXS 

It  Is  predicted  by  conservative  authorities 
that  by  the  end  of  1945  the  United  States 
Government  will  owe  aroxmd  »275.000.000  000 
President  Roosevelt  says  the  war  cost  Is  now 
•250.000,000  a  day.  This  would  be  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  $90,000,000,000  a  year. 
Watch  the  ciphers  In  these  figures.  There  Is 
a  kH  of  difference  between  a  million  and  a 
billion. 
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Interest  on  a  debt  of  $275,000,000,000  wotild 
be  $5,500,000,000  a  year,  or  more  than  the  total 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Harding -Cool  idge  era.  However,  this  leaves 
nothing  for  debt  reduction.  If  we  were  to 
apply  an  amount  equal  to  the  Interest  charge 
on  the  debt  It  would  take  us  50  years  to  wipe 
It  out. 

But  this  interest  and  debt  charge  would 
aaiount  to  $11,000,000,000  a  year.  We  have 
no  Idea  what  the  economic  rehabilitation, 
hospitalization,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, loans  and  insurance  for  veterans  will 
cost  the  Government.  But  we  doubt  If  the 
estimates  made  when  these  laws  were  enacted 
by  Congress  will  hold.  The  war  Is  likely  to 
last  much  longer  than  it  was  thought  It 
would  then.  The  casualties  promise  to  be 
much  heavier.  The  cost  estimate  ran  from 
five  to  eight  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  may 
run  to  twelve  billions. 

Let  us  say  ten  billions.  Add  this  to  the 
debt  and  Interest  cost  and  we  have  twenty- 
one  billions.  Let  us  put  the  cost  of  running 
the  Government  at  ten  billions  more  and  we 
have  thirty-one  billions.  The  Government  Is 
now  raising  by  taxes  some  forty-two  billions. 
Thuis  even  In  peacetime  taxes  are  bound  to 
be  as  much  as  73  percent  of  what  they  are 
In  wartime. 

This  Is  enough  to  give  us  pause.  Taxes 
are  likely  to  eat  up  one-third  of  the  entire 
national  income.  They  will  continue  to  be  a 
tremendous  burden  on  business.  Industry, 
and  the  Individual.  They  will  be  a  huge 
factor  In  the  production  cost  of  American 
goods.  They  will  be  a  heavy  handicap  on 
American  Industry  In  a  highly  competitive 
world. 

Sometimes  we  think  Germany  realizes  this 
more  than  we  do,  and  that  In  a  fair  way  to 
lose  everything  herself,  she  Is  going  to  make 
the  cost  to  America  so  great  that  over  the 
years  to  come  it  will  break  us  down.  But 
whether  or  not  this  be  true,  the  time  has 
come  to  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and  to 
apply  economy  wherever  It  Is  possible. 

For  the  past  12  years  we  have  been  pretty 
reckless.  We  have  proceeded  on  the  hypoth- 
esis that  there  is  simply  no  bottom  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  So  long  as  there 
was  private  wealth  we  considered  it  a  public 
privilege  to  draw  upon  it.  But  our  private 
wealth  Is  rapidly  vanishing. 

Any  government  to  be  sound  should  be 
solvent.  This  was  our  great  virtue.  While 
the  First  World  War  Impoverished  Europe  we 
piled  up  wealth.  We  reduced  taxes.  We 
were  reducing  the  public  debt  at  the  rate  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  until  the  New  Deal 
came  along  with  its  dreams  of  Utopia  and 
then  ran  full  tilt  Into  the  greatest  war  In 
history. 


An  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  1, 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  an  effort  is  made  by  various  indi- 
viduals and  groups  to  say  and  do  things 
which  tend  to  arouse  racial  prejudice, 
create  discord  between  groups. 

An  editorial,  the  contents  of  which  can 
be  read  and  reread  with  profit  to  all, 
appeared  in  the  News -Palladium  of  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  on  November  27, 1944. 
That  editorial  is  as  follows: 

"as    EVZX,     PVT.    LXON    WCNHOtm" 

Four  years  In  Uncle  Sam's  Army  hasnt 
dampened  the  home  town  love  and  civic  spirit 


of  Pvt.  Leon  Welnhouse.  Troxa  somewhere  In 
Germany  this  Benton  Harbor  Yank  sends  a 
money  order  for  $10  as  his  contribution  to 
The   News-Palladium's   Good   Fellow    Fund. 

Private  Welnhouse  says  "it's  rough  and 
tough  over  here,  but  we're  setting  them  back 
on  their  heels.  They're  taking  the  medicine 
now  instead  of  dishing  it  out."  all  of  which 
we  know  and  all  of  which  we  heartily  approve. 

Another  Benton  Harborlte.  member  of  the 
local  medical  fraternity— Lt.  Col.  Walter 
Bartlett — sends  a  couple  of  British  pounds 
for  the  same  worthy  purpose.  These  two  lo- 
cal men  are  poles  apart  in  the  service  they 
are  rendering  their  country  and  In  their  re- 
spective statuses  of  life.  But,  like  the 
millions  of  American  boys  overseas,  they  have 
pretty  much  the  same  mutuality  of  interests 
in  one  particular,  they  want  to  get  the  Job 
over  there  over  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  and  get  back  to  the  old  home  town, 
whether  home  is  In  Boston.  Benton  Harbor, 
or  Butte. 

We  long  ago  knew  that  the  Good  Fellow 
Fund  had  wide  appeal,  for  the  fact  that  many 
thotisands  of  dollars  have  been  donated  to  it 
over  the  years  was  mute  but  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  this  fact.  We  knew,  too,  that  the 
boys  over  there  In  this  war  have  the  same 
keen  and  deep  yearning  for  home  as  they 
have  had  In  all  our  wars.  But  we  confess  we 
weren't  quite  prepared  for  two  good  fellow 
gifts  from  two  different  home  boys  who  are 
engeged  in  death  grips  with  a  cornered  and 
dangerous  enemy. 

"As  ever.  Pvt.  Leon  Welnhouse.**  writes — 
embattled  Yank  somewhere  on  the  road  to 
Berlin  today,  and,  we  prayerfully  hope,  safe 
and  soimd.  There's  a  touch  of  pathos  In 
those  four  concluding  words  of  his  brief  mes- 
sage. It  seems  to  say,  "Carry  on  over  there, 
home  folks,  until  we  get  this  thing  over. 
Keep  the  home  fires  burning  for  vis;  well  be 
back  with  you  some  day  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  the  security  and  fun  and  the  happy  days 
we  left  to  come  over  and  get  things  straight- 
ened out.  And  may  it  be  a  white  Christmas 
with  you  folks,  even  if  It  may  not  be  with  yxB." 

Incidentally,  we  wonder  If  it's  a  violation 
of  the  proprieties  to  remind  our  readers  that 
Pvt.  Leon  Welnhouse,  who  writes  from  some- 
where this  side  of  the  Rhine  that  It's  "rough 
and  tough  over  here,"  is  a  Jew,  and  not  one 
of  high  place,  either.  He  didn't  tell  us  to 
spend  his  $10  for  Just  Jewish  kids,  any  more 
than  he  is  fighting  over  there,  where  it's 
"rough  and  tough,"  for  Just  a  Jewish  world. 
No;  Leon  Welnhouse  and  his  co-good  fellow. 
Colonel  Bartlett.  and  all  the  other  boys  over 
there,  aren't  fighting  and  sacrificing  for. races 
or  creeds  or  dogmas  or  churches;  they're 
fighting  for  a  world  In  which  men  and  women 
and  children  can  be  happy  and  free,  and  also 
secure  from  tyrants  and  dictators,  from  op- 
pressive majorities  and  fanatical  minorities 
alike,  a  world  without  bursting  bombs  and 
blasting  shells  and  the  shuddery,  menacing 
tramp  of  conquering  soldiers. 

So,  here's  to  you.  Colonel  Bartlett  and 
Private  Welnhouse.  If  we  don't  keep  the 
faith  you  want  us  to  keep.  It  won't  be  because 
we  don't  try. 


Problems  of  Post-war  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  XLLSMOiM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  7  (legislatit>e  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Cohoussiomal  Rec- 


ord an  especially  enlightening  and  com- 
prehensive article  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  BrewstkkI,  which  appears  In 
the  January  issue  of  American  Maga- 
zine. The  article  is  entitled  "Let's  Not 
Be  Suckers  Again." 

Because  of  his  services  on  important 
committees  of  the  United  States  Senate 
dealing  with  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  article,  the  Senator  from  Maine  is 
eminently  qualified  to  speak  to  the 
American  people  concerning  this  matter. 
I  am  sure  the  article  will  be  of  genuine 
and  especial  interest  to  all  the  Members 
of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  to  the  country 
at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Lrr's  Not  Bi  Sttckixs  Acaik 

(By  OwsN  Btrwsm,  United  States  Senator 
from  Maine) 

(The  author,  a  member  of  the  Senate's 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program,  was  one  of  the  five  United 
States  Senators  who  made  a  globe-^lrdllng 
totir  of  Allied  battle  fronts  and  military  cen- 
ters In  1943.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  1934,  after  serving  two  terms  as  Governor 
of  Maine,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Eenate's 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs.) 

As  the  world's  No.  1  nation,  It's  time  to 
begin  to  look  out  for  No.  1. 

Today  we  are  first  in  merchant  marine,  first 
In  world  air  lines,  and  first  In  the  production 
and  distribution  of  oil.  We  must  hold  those 
positions  in  the  poet-war  world,  and  In  addi- 
tion must  have  rights  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  nation  in  systems  of  world  communica- 
tion: equal  rates  snd  equal  service  fcr  the 
distribution  of  news  alx)ut  what  the  United 
States  Is  doing. 

The  United  States  has  taken  r.  place  second 
to  none  In  world  affairs.  We  have  potired 
out  our  resources  to  help  win  the  war.  We 
win  pledge  them  to  help  keep  the  peace.  It 
is  only  fair  that  we.  like  other  nations,  make 
our  share  of  profit  In  post-war  trade.  It  may 
not  be  a  noble  thought,  but  it  Is  a  practical 
one.  Let's  be  generous  In  helping  the  leas 
fortunate  nations,  but  let's  not  be  suckers 
again,  as  we  were  at  the  end  of  World  War 
No.  1. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  fine  talk  in  Wash- 
ington about  how  we  will  Increase  aux  for- 
eign trade  tremendously  after  the  war.  But 
to  date  almost  the  only  moves  to  assure  this 
state  of  affairs  have  been  to  arrange  to  give 
goods  and  money  away.  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
United  States  can  CQntinue  to  prosper  If 
every  billion  dollars  cf  foreign  trade  that  we 
get  costs  the  taxpayers  two  or  three  billion 
dollars  in  gifts  and  In  loans  that  will  nevtf 
be  repaid. 

A  number  of  different  diplomatic,  commer- 
cial, and  financial  moves  will  be  necessary  If 
we  are  to  hold  our  rightful  place  in  world 
commerce,  but  one  of  the  most  Important 
is  this :  We  must  stop  being  out-traded  by  our 
good  friends,  the  British,  the  world's  great- 
est experts  In  economic  diplomacy. 

One  day  I  was  talking  with  Sir  Gerald 
Campbell.  Lord  Halifax's  right-hand  man  in 
the  British  Embassy  In  Washington,  and  I 
told  him  I  believed  oiur  statesmanship  is  so 
bad  that  In  nearly  every  negotiation  with  the 
British  we  come  out  second  best. 

Sir  Gerald  smiled,  "Of  course,  we  put  It 
over  on  you,"  he  said.  "But  not  half  as  often 
as  we  could."    •     •     • 

While  there  has  been  waste  and  misman- 
agement In  lend-lease  and  foreign  relief, 
Americans  agree  that  the  sky  Is  the  limit  in 
expenditures  that  will  speed  up  victory,  save 
American  lives,  and  hasten  the  rehabilitation 
of  war-torn  nations. 

But  now  we  must  look  ahead,  get  a  foot 
on  the  brake,  and  be  ready  to  stop  when  thoee 
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}na  are  no  longer  absolutely 
••r^.  W«  mun  begin  to  Uuolc  about  otir 
public  debt  and  our  taxpayers,  so  that  pros- 
perity will  continue  In  the  United  States. 

We  are  baring  International  conferences 
galore  about  food  and  oU  and  banking  and 
air  lines  and  refugees  and  what  not.  They 
Will  mbMbos  after  tbe  war.  more  oonpUeatcd 
tlMB  OTV.  tbroagh  tlie  addition  at  th*  pcob- 
ISBS  of  occupation,  relief,  loenx.  the  aettle- 
BMnt  of  lend-lease,  and  decisions  as  to  how 
many  Americans  shall  stay  to  help  police  Eu- 
rop*  and  Asia,  and  how  many  British  and 


TiM  raoort  to  date  indicates  that  too  often 
men  in  Washington  who  control  our  foreign 
polley  are  carrying  Into  these  conferences  the 
same  state  of  mind  that,  generally  quite  prop- 
erly, has  characterized  our  spending  during 
the  war.  Although  is  many  cases  BUt>ordl- 
nates  rsoaamand  that  we  firmly  demand 
realutlc  post-war  agreements  that  will  glv« 
the  Unitad  8t*tcs  Its  share  in  world  trade, 
they  find  that  their  superiors  appear  to  rea- 
son. "Let's  give  the  British  almost  anything 
they  want.  They're  so  poor  and  we're  so  rich. 
We  need  a  strong  BrlUln  in  the  poet-war 
vortd.  and  if  we  dont  hold  them  up  theyll 
ooHapsB." 

niat  Is  a  sound  policy  up  to  a  certain 
pdnt.  Danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
statesmen  and  economists  have  no  Idea 
s^ere  that  certain  point  lies.  We  have  no 
•emrata  flgtires  so  as  to  compare  intelli- 
gently oor  flnanrtal  situation  with  that  of 
the  BrKlsh.  who  have  Indicated  that  if  we 
continue  lend-lease  to  them  after  the  war 
we  stlU  will  be  doing  no  more  than  our 
share. 

One  reason  for  the  confusion  k  that  the 
statistics  the  members  of  the  United  King- 
~^-dom  give  for  their  contributions  in  reverse 
lend-lease  are  absolutely  worthless.     When 
I  Tlslted  Bngland  with  the  four  other  globe- 
glrtfllng  Senators,  we  found  that,  with  the 
full   approval  of  Washington,    neither    the 
United  States  nor  its  Allies  had  kept  accu- 
rate records  of  their  contributions.    The  Brit- 
ish sttltude  was.  "We're  so  busy  and  so  gen- 
ertnis  that  we  don't  bother  to  keep  track  of 
what  we  give  you."     So  their  figures  were 
only  guesses  made  by  parties  who  were  in- 
terested In  malclng  them  as  large  as  possible. 
Lord  Halifax  has  said.  "Bngland  recognises 
that    from    now   on   we  mxist   be   America's 
Jonior  partner."     But  If  we  do  not  use  more 
common  sense  In  our  policy  of  give  and  take 
It  will  continue  to  be  "we  give  and  they  take," 
and  Bngland  will  again  be  the  senior  partner 
to  too  many  categories  of  world  trade. 

I  was  startled  recently  to  learn  that  the 
British  had  negotiated  a  poet-war  loan  with 
China,  presumably  with  the  approval  of  our 
Oovemment,  that  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
our  commercial  Interests.  We  hsve  made 
tremendotis  loans  to  China  and  have  asked 
no  concessions  in  retijm.  We  havent  even 
asked  that  some  day  we  get  our  money  back. 
But  the  British  are  to  lend  •200.000.000.  and 
to  return,  it  is  reliably  reported,  are  to  receive 
itfhts  to  operate  Tast  air  lines  in  China,  be- 
tween  Calcutta  and  Hhanghai.  Hong  Kong, 
Chtmgktog.  and  other  cities,  using,  to  many 
raws,  airports  built  by  us. 

Before  the  war,  American-managed  China 
National  Airways,  with  American  pilots,  pi- 
oneered in  war-torn  China.  At  least  one 
American  conunerdal  plane  was  shot  down 
by  the  Japanese  on  the  hasardous  route, 
through  the  clouds  over  the  Japanese  Itoes, 
from  Chimgking  to  Hong  Kong,  in  wartime 
our  Air  Transport  Conunand  has  operated 
the  world's  most  dangerous  air  Itoe.  over  the 
Rump  from  Calcutta  to  Kunming.  Now,  it 
appears,  the  British  are  to  move  to  and  com- 
pete with  us  after  the  war.  or  perhaps  take 
oter  enUrely.  We  dont  want  to  choke  the 
proper  development  of  the  British  Overseas 
Airways,  but.  after  all.  aren't  we  letting  them 
out-trade  us? 
Throuih  lend  laaae  we  have  shipped  mU- 
upoik  maHoas  of  dollars'  worth  of  food  1 
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to  Brltato.  which  the  , 
peopie.  and  pocketed  the 
paid  Iceland  to  deliver  fish  to 
todirectly.  the  money  thst 
buy    favors    for    Britain 
pockets.     We  are  now 
dollars  to  Britain  because  of 
war.    Would  It  not  be 

America  to  make  the   

China  for  poet-war  purchase) 
industries  than  for  us  to  fin: 
then  let  Brltato  loan  the 
buy  British  goods? 

I  realize  that  I  am 
eate   subject.     The   momem 
suggests  that  the  British  arc 
be  is  attacked  by  various 
who  cry  thst  he  is 
crlppltog  the  prospects  for 
Some  of  the:e  persons  are 
leans  who  sincerely  believe 
what  the  British  have  suffere^l 
hsve  lost,  we  can't  do  too 
Sometimes  they  are   pro 
who  so  love  England  and  th( 
here  and  abroad,  that  they 
propaganda  line. 

There  are  about  8,000 
United  States,  working  to  ad 
ests  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  effective  counselors  of 
to  association  with  our  own 
they  have  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  building  closer 
United     States     and     Great 
method  of  tocreaslng  our 
hss  been  to  attempt  to 
how  the  British  are  putting 
and  I  disagree  with  the 
contend    that    this    policy 
tinned,  for  the  sake  of  imitj , 
of  the  war. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begto  tc 
British,  to  all  negotiations, 
would   act   if   the   positions 
Public  optoion  is  already 
After   we   took   Paris,   the 
vehemently  that  American 
getting   into   the   French 
British  businessmen,  and 
tlon   of   Americans   was, 
time."    This  advantage.  If  it 
last     long.    British     c» 
manipulated  cables  and  radlc 
businessmen    to    Paris    couk 
freely  with  their  heaquarters 
American  businessmen  couldr 
quickly  to  and  from  the 

World  trade  Is  the  key  to 
world  trade  alone  can  Am. 
knowledge  essential  to  the 
peace.     Unless  we  start  to 
wortd  trade  right  now.  In 
thing  that  all  of  us 
ship  between  Great  Britain 
Ststes — wUl  be  destroyed. 

Our  cltisens  will    discover 
been  out-traded,  that  we 
so  many  of  our  rights  and 
property  and  money  that  ou: 
canytog  heavier  burdens  than 
of  the  British  Empire,  that 
better  off  than  ours.    Then, 
ship,  we  shall  have 
feeltog.  such  as  we  had  after 
1,  and  a  strong  tendency 
lam;  and  wrong-headed 
dare  unfairly,  "Twice  we'v? 
by  the  British.    We'll  never 
nuts  out  of  the  fire  again!" 
danger  the  security  of  the 
all  the  other  peace-loving 
nothing  the  next  would-be 
would  like  better  than  to  see 
between  Britain  and  the 

The  British  are  a  naUon  of 
take  every  adTantage   that   . 
haps  only  half  the  time,  as  Sir 
bell  declares.    That's  fair 
tlooal  trading  is  realistic  _ 
potot  to  blaming  the  British 
come  realists  ourselves. 
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eyed  attitude  of  the  totematlonal  do-gooders, 
get  down  to  bustoess,  and  operate  with  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  all 
nations  except  the  United  States  Is,  "Never 
give  a  sucker  an  even  break."  I  think  John 
Bull  likes  a  worthy  opponent  to  a  business 
deal  and  will  have  more  respect  for  us  If  we 
stop  playing  giveaway  and  beat  him  now  and 
then. 

The  fault  Is  entirely  ours,  because  we  sel- 
dom ask  for  our  rights.  A  good  example  was 
one  of  the  situations  uncovered  when  James 
M.  Landis  went  to  Cairo  a  year  ago  to  become 
American  Director  of  Economic  Operations  in 
the  Middle  East.  A  board  of  British  and 
Americans  controlled  the  orders  for  the  im- 
portation to  Middle  East  coimtries  of  Iron 
and  steel,  drugs,  agricultural  machinery,  and 
textiles.  This  board  decided  upon  the  civil- 
ian requirements  for  each  country,  then  put 
in  orders  for  them. 

Here  was  the  bad  spot:  The  orders  went 
first  to  London,  where  the  British  picked  out 
those  items  that  could  be  sold  by  their  manu- 
facturers to  these  countries.  The  remainder 
of  the  orders  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  be  furnished  through  Lend-Lease.  British 
manufacturers  made  a  profit  and  were  able 
to  promote  their  goods  and  make  commercial 
contacts,  while  Americans  were  frozen  out. 
Mr.  Landis  changed  that  procedure  so  that 
Americans  got  a  break.  Our  representatives 
were  sitting  idly  by,  making  no  effective  effort 
to  get  a  share  of  that  trade  for  American 
firms. 

We  have  spent  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
build  magnificent  airports  around  the  world, 
most  of  them  in  British  territory  or  to  spheres 
of  British  influence.  We  have  no  post-war 
rights  to  those  airports,  and  all  negotiations 
begto  upon  the  basis  that  these  belong  to 
the  British  and  that  we  shall  ask  them  for 
the  right  to  use  them.  An  example  of  our 
attitude  toward  British  competition  is  found 
to  the  British  trans-Atlantic  air  line  operat- 
ing out  of  Baltimore  with  lend-lease  gasoline 
and  lend-lease  clipper  planes  that  were  taken 
away  from  Pan  American  Airways.  We  gave 
this  competing  air  line  to  the  British. 

Our  Air  Transport  Command  has  pioneered 
to  an  astounding  system  of  world  airways 
We  have  the  planes  to  fiy  these  lines,  we  have 
experienced  pilots,  navigators,  and  grotmd 
crews.  Yet,  to  date,  we  have  no  rights  to 
continue  any  part  of  this  service. 

It  to  estimated  that  after  the  war  75  per- 
cent of  the  world  air  travelers  wiU  be  Amer- 
icans. American  tourists  will  spend  at  least 
a  billion  dollars  a  year— I  hope  two  or  three 
billion— and  much  of  that  wlU  be  f or  a  pas- 
sage on  airplanes.  Yet  we  are  being  told  that 
we  miist  be  generous  and  be  satisfied  with  a 
60-50  division.  I  believe  we  should  insist 
upon  75  percent. 

Although  we  are  supreme  to  airplane  con- 
struction, the  British  are  already  taking  post- 
war orders  in  deals  made  between  govern- 
ments. Our  Government  hss  made  no  effort 
to  aid  our  manufacturers  In  foreign  sales 
and  the  British  have  already  beaten  us  to' 
business  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch 
K.  L.  M.  Ltae.  which  before  the  war  had  a 
fleet  of  70  Douglas  air  liners,  after  the  war 
Will  operate  with  British  planes. 

We  have  a  British -American  agreement 
that  neither  nation,  imtU  the  end  of  the  war 
WiU  negotiate  with  other  covmtries  for  rights 
to  operate  commercial  air  lines  therein.  But 
the  tok  was  hardly  dry  on  the  signatures  be- 
fore the  British  negotiated  air  rights  in  Ethi- 
opia, which  I  am  happy  to  say  were  canceled 
under  our  protest. 

A  deal  has  been  made  between  Canada  and 
Great  Brltato  for  the  rights  to  the  airport  to 
Which  we  Invested  $7,000,000  at  Goose  Bay. 
Newfoundland.  Newfoundland  is  a  British 
colony,  not  a  part  of  Canada.  Canada  wlU 
control  this  airport,  the  Ideal,  fog-free,  year- 
round  taktog-ofl  point  for  northern  trans- 
Atlantic  travel.  Canada  consistently  has  re- 
fused to  let  our  air  lines  operate  except  toto 
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the  edge  of  Canada,  although  we  have  given 
the  Canadians  many  commercial  planes  that 
our  air  lines  need.  Presumably,  Canada  will 
not  be  generous,  voluntarily,  in  any  deal  per- 
mitting us  to  use,  after  the  war,  the  base  we 
built  at  Goose  Bay. 

Private  British  companies  are  making 
tentative  deals  for  air  commerce  with  other 
nations.  These,  the  British  say,  are  not 
official,  so  do  not  violate  the  agreement. 
But  the  British  Government  can  take  over 
these  agreements  after  the  war.  Why  the 
China  loan  in  exchange  for  air-line  rights 
doesn't  violate  the  agreement,  I  wouldn't 
know.  A  most  extraordinary  deal  is  on  the 
fire  with  Argentina.  In  spite  of  the  rift  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Argentina,  the 
British  have  offered  to  supply  an  Argentine 
air  lino  with  commercial  planes,  before  the 
end  of  the  war.  if.  in  return.  Argentina  will 
give  British  commercial  air  lines  the  right  to 
operate  in  Argentina.  I  presume  that  Ameri- 
can lend-lease  glfU  will  permit  the  British 
to  release  enough  of  their  own  planes  to 
sui:ply  Argentina. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  a  solution  for 
the  division  of  world  air  travel  between  the 
various  nations.  That  is  a  Job  for  experts  in 
commerce  and  diplomacy.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  "freedom  of  the  air"  is  the  nswer. 
Because  our  nationals  will  contribute  most  of 
the  money  to  support  International  flying,  we 
should  be  pre-eminent  In  world  air  service. 

W^e  have  spent  $20,000,000,000  for  ships. 
After  the  war,  only  about  half  of  the  tonnage 
will  be  practical  for  world  trade,  but  that  half 
will  amount  to  20,000,000  tons,  twice  our  pre- 
war tonnage  and  millions  of  tons  more  than 
the  British  will  have  available. 

Before  the  war.  our  ships  carried  about  one- 
fourth  of  America's  commerce.  When  the 
war  ends,  because  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
foreign  ships,  we  will  carry  three-fourths  of 
it  and  will  dominate  world  shipping,  but  the 
British  will  begin  building  rapidly,  in  a 
worthy  effort  to  return  to  their  position  as 
the  strongest  nation  in  world  shipping. 

VlC3  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  has  pointed  out 
that  while  we  have  2,500  Liberty  ships, 
coastsl  ships,  and  special-purpose  vessels  that 
cannot  be  used  in  foreign  trade,  we  have  440 
of  the  finest  cargo  vessels  afioat,  370  fast 
oceangoing  tankers,  and  90  fine  Victory 
ships.  Admiral  Land  believes  that  we  should 
retain  enough  to  carry  half  of  our  commerce. 
Imports  and  exports,  and  one-third  of  the 
overseas  commerce  of  the  Axis  Nations,  who 
certainly  will  not  be  allowed  to  operate  for 
many  years. 

Under  this  plan  the  American  merchant 
marine  would  be  twice  as  large  as  before  the 
war.  I  agree  with  this  plan.  However,  the 
British  do  not,  and  there  are  forces  in  Wash- 
ington T;hich  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
Admiral  Land  is  asking  too  much  and  that, 
when  the  war  ends,  we  should  give  a  few 
hundred  ships  to  the  British.  These  Ameri- 
cans appear  to  forget  that  every  time  an 
American  ship  is  given  to  Britain,  American 
seamen  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Our  Government's  point  of  view  regard- 
ing oil  during  the  war  has  been  Incompre- 
hensible. British  oil  reserves  are  about  equal 
to  ours,  yet  we  have  been  furnishing  about 
80  percent  of  the  oil  used  by  the  United 
Nations,  while  the  British  have  furnished 
about  8  percent.  One  of  the  largest  refineries 
in  the  world  is  a  British  development  at  Aba- 
dan.  Iran  (Persia) ,  yet  it  was  discovered  about 
a  year  ago  that  this  refinery  was  operating 
at  only  €0  percent  of  Its  capacity,  while  half 
our  tonnage  was  being  used  to  transport  oil 
across  the  Atlantic.  We  not  only  were  shlp- 
ptog  gasoline  to  north  Africa,  but  we  delivered 
so  much  that  from  Cairo  to  Algiers  civilians 
were  Joy-rldlng  to  their  hearts'  content.  Al- 
giers never  heard  of  A  books  or  "share  the 
ride." 


The  British  and  our  Lend-Lease  cfflcials  say 
that  it  has  been  easier  and  quicker  to  ship 
American  oU  to  Africa  and  Great  BriUto.  If 
that  is  true,  then  surely  our  diplomats  should 
have  demanded  some  concessions  for  Amer- 
ican oil  after  the  war  to  compensate  for  .the 
depletion  of  our  reserves. 

But  the  contrary  is  true.  Last  June  an 
International  conference  was  held  to  draw  up 
a  petroleum  agreement,  and  one  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook's  most  startling  proposals  was 
that  after  the  war  the  British  would  buy  no 
American  oil.  His  contention  was  that  the 
British  would  not  have  the  necessary  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  that  it  would  create  chaos 
in  foreign  exchange.  The  American  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  understood,  resisted  such  a 
plan  and  apparently  agreed  to  no  such  em- 
bargo on  American  oil. 

However,  when  the  agreement,  as  a  treaty, 
went  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  approval  it  was  discovered  that 
it  contained  a  Joker.  Hidden  away  in  the 
minutes  of  the  conference  was  a  secret  un- 
derstanding that  had  been  Inserted,  with  the 
consent  of  American  representatives,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  conference,  which  stated  that 
foreign  exchange  was  one  of  the  economic 
factors  to  be  taken  into  account  in  world 
trade  in  oil.  Experts  agreed  that  this  apoar- 
ently  innocuous  clause  could  result  only  to 
the  exclusion  of  American  oil  from  sterling 
areas.  When  this  Joker  was  discovered,  the 
agreement  was  promptly  pigeonholed  by  the 
committee,  and  at  this  writing  is  still  there. 

American  oil  companies  pioneered  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  after  British  companies  had  de- 
cided that  no  oU  was  there.  As  a  result  of 
American  know-how.  a  tremendous  field  was 
opened  up.  extending  into  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Ibn  Saud.  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  with  royal- 
ties pouring  in,  came  to  love  Americans, 
However,  the  British  not  only  want  Saud's 
friendship,  they  want  Arabian  oil.  It  was  a 
terrlfflc  blow  to  their  prestige  and  bank  roll 
when  .Americans  discovered  oil  where  the 
British  geologists  had  said  there  was  none. 

The  whole  Middle  East  oil  situation  is  enor- 
mously complicated  by  various  diplomatic 
and  wommercial  problems,  but  out  of  all  our 
negotlations  has  emerged  the  astounding 
fact  that  some  of  our  head  men  in  Washing- 
ton appear  to  condone  British  efforts  to  cre- 
ate a  split  between  Saud  and  American  com- 
panies. British  oil  prospectors,  posing  as 
cclentists  Iboklng  for  fauna  and  flora,  driving 
lend-lease  trucks,  have  been  discovered  look- 
tog  for  new  oil  flelds  in  the  American  sphere 
of  influence  in  Arabia.  With  our  p^rml.'^slon, 
the  British  have  lent  $20,000,000  to  Ibn  Saud. 
Here  again  American  advances  to  Eritato  are 
making  possible  British  cultivation  of  good 
will  in  an  area  of  almost  exclusive  American 
concern. 

If  we  continue  this  attitude,  standing  idly 
by  while  our  rights  are  endangered,  our  oil 
industry  will  suffer  Immeasurably,  and  our 
prestige  in  the  Middle  East  will  be  greatly 
weakened. 

We  should  have  the  right  to  build  and 
operate  radio  stations  to  carry  American 
messages  and  news,  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  great  stations  that  we  have  built  wont 
be  ours  after  the  war.  to  particular,  we  oper- 
ate a  powerful  station  at  Algiers.  When  we 
entered  north  Africa  we  needed  such  a  sta- 
tion, but  the  equipment  couldn't  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  So  the  British  kindly 
gave  us  $1,500,000  worth  of  equipment  they 
didn't  need.  It  had  been  sent  by  lend-lease 
to  England. 

The  British  Empire  cable  and  radio  system 
is  a  powerful  force  in  British  commerce  and 
propaganda.  Reuters,  the  British  seml-ofll- 
cial  news  service,  sends  news  throughout  the 
world  at  a  trifling  cost,  while  the  news  of 
other  nations  travels  at  high  rates,  so  that 
outside  the  United  States  most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  read  what  the  Eritish  want  to 


tell  them,  not  the  news  of  th^  American  press 
services  which  state  facts,  not  gorenunent 
propaganda.  British  firms  to  world  trade 
have  an  advantage  In  rates  oyer  non-Britifh 
companies.  And  British  messages  almost  in- 
variably travel  faster  than  those  filed  by 
Americans. 

We  don't  want  to  spread  prop,  ^anda  after 
the  war.  We  merely  want  the  people  of  the 
world  to  read  news  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  want- 
our  businessmen  to  have  rapid  and  economi- 
cal means  of  communication  throu3hout  the 
world.  It's  our  rlgbt.  We  should  demand 
it. 

We  have  never  been  world-mtoded,  we 
have  not  been  forced  to  depend  upon  world 
trade  for  our  very  existence,  as  has  been  the 
situation  with  the  British.  So  our  attitude 
toward  international  commerce  is  that  cf  a 
newcomer  who  is  sitting  in,  playing  cgatiut 
experts  In  a  game  ^le  knows  little  about. 
Naively  we  have  believed  that  if  we  gave  lib- 
erally, the  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  would 
return  But  to  world  trade  you  dont  play 
that  way. 

Negotiations  for  world  trade  should  be 
conducted  by  us  es  though  we  were  going  into 
a  football  game  with  a  friendly  rival  who 
is  out  to  win  and  who  will  use  every  strata- 
gem that  is  allowed  by  the  rules.  We  miTst 
realize  that  our  friendship  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed if  we,  too,  try  to  win,  or  if  we  expose  to 
the  pedple  on  our  side  the  hidden-ball  tricks 
and  effective  power  plays  that  have  scored 
upon  us  in  the  past.  Such  exposure  will  help 
our  team  win  its  share  of  the  victories. 

We  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  this  is  a 
weak  team  we  are  playing  against  and  that 
we  should  take  it  easy.  The  British  Empire 
in  world  trade  is  the  strongest  team  to  the 
league. 

A  winning  American  team  can  be  devel- 
oped, but  it  is  going  to  require  the  closest 
cooperation  between  Government  and  busi- 
ness, with  the  best  coaching  staff  America 
can  produce  irrespective  of  politics  and  ideol- 
ogies. 

Let's  stop  taktog  It  easy;  let's  get  over 
the  idea  that  If  we  score  a  touchdown  on 
them,  they  won't  like  us  any  more.  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  go  out  determined  to  win 
the  championship,  if  we  give  them  a  good 
battle,  theyll  respect  us  more  than  ever. 


Naval  Difficulties  and  Successes  in  the 
Pacific 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  UASSACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Friday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  deal- 
ing with  naval  difficulties  and  successes 
In  the  Paciflc,  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen. 
O.  C.  Thomas,  United  Slates  Marine 
Corps,  In  Los  Angeles,  on  Navy  Day, 
October  27.  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccko, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  this  war  with  Japan  is  the 
first  great  war  of  modern  times  between  great 
naval  powers.  It  has,  therefore,  posed  prcb- 
lems  for  our  leaders  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
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Tow  mllitery  and  ti»j%l  man  prepares  hlxn- 
aeU  for  the  future  by  atudy  of  wars  of  Um 
Id  order  that  be  may  learn  tbe  funda- 
itala  of  military  and  naval  operationa  and 
underlying  princlplea  by  wblch  tbey  are 
fovcmed.  He  must,  bowerer,  be  at  all  times 
•ten  to  detcnatiM  the  significance  of  the 
■wtertale  which  Sdenoe  and  industry  of  bis 
day  place  at  his  disposal. 

Since  this  Is  the  first  great  war  between 
gmt  naval  powers,  history  provides  no  large 
volnme  of  precedent  for  consideration.  Our 
rde  has  been  fxirther  complicated  by  the 
BSCMslty  for  determining  how  the  Intricate 
machine  of  today  may  be  most  eSectivelj 
•)>plled  to  insure  success. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  put  forward  a 
reason  why  this  double  problem  of  paucity 
•ad  overplenty  has  been  met — successfully 


hi  the  modem  eooee|>C  of  war  we  have 
JSB  led  to  vlsuaUM  struggles  between  the 
gre««  ■•chlMs  at  opposing  foros*.  We  dose 
our  eyss  sad  think  at  the  bUM-bomb.  t^nk. 
rocket,  superfortress,  amphibian  tank,  and 
even  the  lowly  bulldoier  as  doing  the  greater 
part  in  helping  to  overpower  Jie  enemy. 
It  thus  appears,  particularly  in  war.  that 
the  machine  overtops  all.  and  that  man  U  his 
ssnrant.  Allow  me  to  say  to  you  that  such 
la  mlseoncepUon  and  that,  especUlly  in  war, 
the  machine  is  servant  to  man.  Human 
atrength.  which  embodlsa  skill  and  courage 
Mid  tenacity,  or  human  weakness,  whose 
haad-maidens  are  hesitancy  and  indecision, 
will  decide  the  Issue.  This  human  strength 
and  human  weakness  will  find  iU  result  re- 
gardlass  of  where  it  exlaU.  For  success. 
strength  is  necessary  in  all  ranks  from  prl- 
vats  to  general,  and  they  lean  upon  each 
other.  Men  look  to  the  leader  for  strength 
and  follow  the  strong  leader  willingly,  and, 
oonversely,  the  leader  looks  to  the  men  under 
his  command  and  draws  from  them  the  cour- 
ses and  the  will  to  carry  on. 

Bemember  that  this  Pacific  war  Is  also 
one  between  nations  of  completely  different 
mentalitlea.  Ideals,  and  religion.  Recall  like- 
wise that  it  is  of  that  dllBcult  type  known 
as  amphibious  war.  Perhaps  tn  no  kind  of 
warfare  Is  the  need  of  human  strength  more 
urgent  than  in  the  amphibian  phase.  In  ad- 
dition, this  urgency  is  at  Its  height  In  the 
PacUlc  where  we  combat  an  enemy  saturated 
with  brutality  and  steeped  In  fanatical  disre- 
gard of  human  life,  one  who  knows  not 
human  values  as  you  and  I  understand  them. 
We  plan  and  we  fight  a  war  of  extermlna- 
tloti — such  a  war  has  but  a  single  result. 
The  victor  llvee;  the  vanquished  dies. 

The  theater  In  which  we  fight  presents 
characteristics  difficult  to  ')vercome.  In  addl- 
tlon  to  those  presented  In  all  areas  of  am- 
Phitetew  operations,  namely  climate,  hydro- 
■nqpkle.  topographic,  terrain,  and  weather, 
there  Is  one  factor  which  dominates  all 
othera— that  of  distance.  Thoiisands  upon 
thooaaads  of  miles  over  which  every  man, 
•"■y  P*»ce  of  equipment,  every  ton  of  sup- 
plies must  be  tran^Mrted.  either  to  engage 
tta  spsmy  or  to  support  forces  already  en- 
■■gML  No  ports  with  piers  at  which  to 
handle  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
supplies  are  available  at  our  newly  won  bases. 
Mwrythlag  that  wa  need  we  must  carry  with 
OB.  That  whl^  wa  would  vise,  we  most  first 
eonstruet. 

The  setting  stm  of  December  7.  1B4I,  saw 
this  Nation  of  ours  ill  prepared  for  the  stu- 
pendous undertaking  with  which  it  wss 
MBftonted.  Sea.  air,  and  land  power  was  at 
"lanely  low  ebb. 
taet  that  the  Pacific  was  to  be  deslg- 
tiatad^hy  the  high  command  as  a  secondary 
ttMattr  meant  that  the  prior  claim  upon 
matariala— principally  land  and  air — would 
Lj  granted  elsewhere.    Because  of  theae  ea- 
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Address  of  Hon.  Alexander  Yffitj,  of  Wis« 
consin,  Before  Madison,  Wis.,  Leafue 
of  Women  Voters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  7  (leffislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
October  16.  1944.  before  the  Madison 
League  of  Women  Voters  at  Madison. 
Wis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  friends  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin League  of  Women  Voters,  at  the  outset 
of  this  discussion  permit  me  to  express  my 
sincere  admiration  for  every  attempt  by  your 
group  and  any  other  group  to  reinstate  the 
traditional  American  forum. 

Since  the  days  when  our  forebears  gath- 
ered around  the  eld.  pot-bellied  Franklin 
stove  in  the  corner  grocery  store  this  type  of 
free  and  op>en  discussion  has  been  a  vital  part 
of  our  American  system,  and  it  should  re- 
main a  vital  part  of  our  American  system. 

If  I  have  one  Indictment  against  this  ad- 
ministration, it  has  been  that  too  frequently 
American  policies  have  been  adopted  by  a 
highly  centralized  executive  branch  without 
the  participation  of  the  Congress  and  the 
thinking  of  the  American  people.  What  we 
need  today  Is  less  thinking  superimposed 
from  the  top  and  more  fundamental  Ameri- 
can thinking  from  the  people  themselves  as 
the  masters  rather  than  the  servants  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  also  at  the  outset  of  this  discussion 
to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  opposition  has  sought  to  bury  the 
domestic  record  of  this  administration  in 
comfortable  obscurity  while  they  create  a 
smoke  screen  over  the  international  issue. 

It  must  be  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset  also 
that  there  can  be  no  kind  of  workable  inter- 
national order  unless  the  component  parts 
of  that  international  order  are  solidly 
grotmded  In  social  and  economic  security  and 
progress  on  a  domestic  scale. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  on  the  basis 
o«  Its  domestic  record  alone  the  domestic 
shambles  which  may  result  from  a  continua- 
tion of  existing  administration  policies  would 
not  only  make  a  poor  contribution  to  world 
peace  but  could  conceivably  wreck  It  Irre- 
trievably and  Irrespective  of  any  foreign  pol- 
icy commitments  which  might  have  been 
made. 

An  administration  and  a  leadership  which 
pits  class  against  class  on  a  domestic  scale  U 
Tk  J^.  *  '«»<l«-shlp  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  delicate  task  of  preserving  peace  between 
many  classes  and  many  races. 

A  leadership  whose  pn^ram  may  ultimately 
cariT  us  perUously  cloee  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  Is  hardly  the  leadership  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  grave  problem  of  Inter- 
national fiscal  solvency. 

A  leadership  which  has  so  consistently 
pandered  to  pressure  groups  that  it  has  been 
unable  to  take  a  courageous  stand  on  the 
domestic  front  Is  hardly  the  leadersh'n  which 
can  be  expected  to  take  a  forthright,  v"  orous 
courageous  stand  on  International  fronts. 
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Yes:  I  do  not  hesitate  to  Interject  that  the 
leadership  which  could  not  successfully  find 
In  Its  heart  the  coure:e  to  define  a  clear  cut. 
decisive  policy  tot  politically  powerful  labor 
leaders  tn  this  land  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  find  the  courage  to  control  powerful  politi- 
cal leaders  and  international  brigands  in  a 
post-war  era  on  an  International  scale. 

I  say  to  you  at  the  outset  that  the  leader- 
ship which  has  been  unable  to  scourge  un- 
American  thinking  from  Its  own  house  Is 
hardly  the  leadership  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  scourging  unsound  thinking  from 
the  International  order. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  leadership  which  left 
permanently  scarred  on  the  American  con- 
sciousness the  pitiful  story  of  an  era  of  "leaf- 
raking  and  boondoggling,"  of  overlapping  and 
Inefficient  bureaus  is  hardly  the  leaderahlp 
which  would  bring  oitler  out  of  international 
chaos. 

I  have  been  aaked  to  briefly  comment  on 
this  subject.  "Do  you  favor  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a  world  organization  to 
enforce  and  maintain  peace?"  That  language 
Is  general,  and  I  dont  think  that  you  can 
find  1  percent  of  the  people  In  the  United 
States  who  would  answer  It  otherwise  than 
"Yes." 

In  order  that  we  can  keep  the  record  clear, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States  Senate  many  times. 
and  t>efore  I  leave  the  room  today  I  want  to 
leave  with  each  one  of  you  excerpts  from  the 
CoNGSEssioNAL  Recoko  showing  my  stand 
beginning  early  In  1939  on  the  International 
question. 

However,  In  order  that  we  can  point  this 
matter  up,  let  me  say  that  prior  to  the 
Mackinac  resolution  of  the  Republican  Party, 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Vandenbexo,  I 
phrased  my  conclusions  and  wired  them  to 
him.  and  that  wire  Is  as  f (dlows : 

Chippxwa  Falls,  Wis.,  September  6,  1943. 
Hon.  Akthxts  H.  Vandekbebc, 

Core  of  Republican  Post-War  Advisory 
Council,  Mackinac  Island.  Mich.: 

Recapitulating  the  major  points  of  my 
i^ieech  at  the  Republican  State  convention 
at  Appleton.  Wis.,  June  27,  1943: 

"1.  United  States  must  cooperate  actively 
with  all  other  like-minded  nations  In  an 
effort  to  preserve  world  peace. 

"2.  World  peace  can  be  best  assxired  only 
when  sovereign  states,  while  preserving  their 
own  full  sovereignty  and  their  own  essential 
interests,  find  common  ground  on  which  to 
work  together. 

"3.  This  common  ground  can  only  be 
found  by  clearing  away  existing  differences, 
particularly  among  the  major  Allied  Nations 
and  building  on  the  basis  of  definite  com- 
mon purposes  a  new  International  order. 

"4.  Until  such  time  as  international  rela- 
tionship become  beyond  all  question  orderly 
and  secure,  the  United  States  should  main- 
tain such  armaments  as  will  not  only  enable 
us  to  discharge  oiir  International  obligations, 
but  will  assure  our  national  security." 

ALEXANDXa    WiLXT, 

United  States  Senator. 

Thereafter,  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
passed  a  resolution,  the  spirit  of  which  is 
found  In  my  wire  and  In  the  Mackinac  reso- 
lution of  the  Republican  Party.  When  we 
entered  upon  this  campaign,  we  understood 
that  the  matter  of  foreign  policy  was  literally 
"out  of  the  window"  because  both  parties.  In 
their  convention  platforms,  had  adopted 
resolutions  similar  in  content  to  the  spirit  of 
my  wire  and  the  Mackinac  and  the  congres- 
sional resolutions.  Now,  however,  when  It  Is 
most  expedient  to  divert  attention  from  the 
domestic  record,  the  administration  hatchet 
men  find  it  necessary  to  make  foreign  policy 
a  political  issue. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  as  my  wire  Indicates  I  had  outlined  these 


same  views  several  months  before,  at  Apple- 
ton,  when  we  held  a  Republican  convention. 
I  might  state  that  a  year  and  a  half  previous 
to  that,  speaking  to  another  Appleton  group 
shortly  after  we  became  Involved  in  war,  I 
expressed  my  thoughts  In  a  similar  vein. 
Now  then,  what  I  have  said  should  make  it 
clear  that  there  Is  no  difference  in  opinion  as 
to  the  intent  of  both  the  candidates  for  ths 
high  office  of  Senator. 

I  feel  I  would  be  remiss,  however.  If  I  did 
not  speak  to  you  as  I  sjioke  on  the  Boor  of 
the  Senate  here  recently.  In  reference  to  this 
matter  of  utilization  of  force,  we  are  a  con- 
stitutional government.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  power  to  declare  war  rests  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  throughout  our  history  has 
possessed  the  power  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
sense  that  wherever  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try was  at  stake,  such  as  where  there  might 
have  been  an  insurrection  or  where  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  was  threatened,  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  Inherent  power  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Now,  there  Is  possibly  no  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  actual  war  and  the 
Presidential  use  of  the  power  to  preserve 
peace.  In  my  opinion,  if  the  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  enters  into  a  general  treaty 
which  has  in  it  the  Joint  obligation  of  the 
contracting  nations  to  preserve  peace,  I  be- 
lieve our  Supreme  Court  would  hold  that 
such  a  treaty  might  validly  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  the  utilization  of  our  armed  forces 
to  effectuate  that  purpose,  but,  of  course, 
such  congressional  treaty  power  would  not 
be  In  derogation  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Congress  to  declare  war  or  In  deroga- 
tion of  the  Presidential  power  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Now,  another  thought,  which  I  feel  I  would 
be  remiss  In  not  presenting,  is  this:  Every- 
where we  hear  so  much  loose  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  collaboration,  cooperation. 
Joining  some  international  authority,  enter- 
ing into  treaty  relation — that  many  people 
fall  to  remember  the  lesson  of  history,  that 
lesson  being  bluntly  this:  No  agreement  be- 
tween nations  will  be  of  any  effect,  no  mat- 
ter how  solemnly  signed  or  undertaken,  un- 
less there  is  back  of  the  promised  and  writ- 
ten word  the  Integrity  of  purpose,  the  mu- 
tuality of  Interest,  the  sense  of  sanctity  of 
International  promises.  Why,  you  know  and 
I  know  that  Just  a  few  years  ago  all  the 
nations  undertook  to  outlaw  war  under  the 
Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  which  was  solemnly 
signed  by  the  United  States  and  all  the  vrar- 
ring  nations  in  the  last  war.  (Fifty-three 
nations  signed  that  pact.) 

You  and  I  know  that  while  we  did  not  Join 
the  League  of  Nations,  we  were  the  only 
power  on  earth  willing  to  live  up  to  our 
obligations  under  the  nine-power  pact  when 
Japan  went  Into  Manchuria  In  1931.  You 
and  I  know  that  the  League  of  Nations  be- 
came a  living  but  Ineffectual  organization  In 
Europe,  but  when  France  sought  England's 
cooperation  to  oust  Hitler  from  the  Rhine- 
land,  there  was  no  cooperation.  Now,  that 
was  a  distinct  European  problem.  It  was  an 
abrogation  by  Germany  of  her  treaty  agree- 
ments of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Yet  the  then 
signatories  to  the  League  didn't  cooperate. 

So  it  is  possible  for  many  sincere  people  to 
reach  the  conclusion  that  Vice  President 
Wallacx  stated  a  few  months  ago  when  he 
said  that  the  people  of  the  world  were  not 
ready  for  the  League  of  Nations.  That  is  the 
Issvie  now.  Are  the  people  now  ready  to 
enter  into  a  league  or  any  other  Interna- 
tional authority  and  live  up  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  written  instrument?  If  they  are. 
then  I  believe  that  some  form  of  effectual 
peace  can  be  accomplished  for  generations 
to  come. 


One  of  the  very  troublesome  problems  that 
is  going  to  oome  up  is  included  tn  the  phrase, 
"intamatkmal  police  force."  What  do  we 
mean  by  it?  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  If  there  are  valid,  sincere,  like-minded 
contracting  parties  to  the  International 
agreement  this  matter  of  a  police  force  might 
well  be  worked  out  in  one  of  two  or  three 
ways: 

(1)  There  was  a  suggestion,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  that  we  have  in  the  post- 
war period  certain  "spheres"  throughout  the 
world  in  which  the  police  force  of  the  various 
contracting  nations  might  work  independ- 
ently or  together.  Thus,  America  could  easUy 
assume,  as  we  have  already  assumed  slnca 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  policing  of  tha 
Western  Hemisphere.  Our  two-ocean  Navy 
could  easily  add  to  that  area  those  Island 
bases  and  adjacent  areas  in  the  Far  East.  In 
other  words,  if.  In  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
cil of  any  international  organization,  there 
vras  need  for  immediate  action,  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  wduld  polica 
that  area  Just  as  the  police  force  of  Madison 
polices  Madison  and  the  police  force  of  Mil« 
waukee  pMlices  Milwaukee.  Now,  in  the  Btiro- 
pean  area,  if  the  nations  can  get  together. 
It  would  be  the  obligation  of  Russia  and 
England,  if  they  can  agree,  to  police  that 
area:  in  Asia  if  China  gets  to  the  point  where 
she  becomes  a  unified  nation,  authority  might 
well  be  vested  in  her.    That  is  one  basis. 

(2)  The  second  basis  is  this:  Set  up  In 
the  International  organization  is  the  plan, 
that  the  signatories  .contribute  designated 
military,  naval,  and  air  forces  to  be  utilised 
for  the  purpoee  of  "putting  out  the  fire." 
Now  to  many  that  may  not  seem  possible. 
In  fact,  in  the  United  States  Senate  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  American  people  would 
not  agree  to  undertake  to  "put  out  the  fires" 
all  over  the  world.  That  is  something  that 
must  be  worked  out. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  we  have 
In  seeking  to  get  unanimity  of  action  in 
building  an  international  authority  that  we 
think  would  make  for  peace,  let  me  call  to 
your  attention  the  results  that  have  coma 
out  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference.  You 
people  have  reed  in  the  paper  that  one  of 
the  vital  matters  under  disctission  and  not 
agreed  upon  was  that  if  one  of  the  big  fotir 
in  the  security  council  were  accused  of  ag- 
gression, whether  the  representative  of  that 
nation  should  step  out  and  not  take  part  in 
the  decision.  Now,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  that  this  was  the 
way  to  proceed,  but  Russia  says,  "No."  Who 
is  right?  And  is  there  anything  that  can  ba 
done  to  bring  about  unanimity  on  that  sub- 
ject? It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  per- 
haps, because  we  know  when  this  war  is  over, 
the  big  four  or  the  big  five  among  the  nations. 
If  the  present  thought  on  the  subject  is  car- 
ried through,  will  clone  remain  competent  to 
make  war.  and  if  one  of  these  nations  should 
become  the  aggressor,  then  it  would  mean,  if 
the  international  authority  were  to  take  ac- 
tion— another  world  war. 

I  am  not  pessimistic.  I  personally  feel  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  at  least  the  victors, 
will  have  enough  problems  for  the  next  2  or  3 
generations,  involved  In  trying  to  resurrect 
their  own  economy  and  building  up  national 
and  International  trade,  so  that  none  of  them 
will  become  aggressors,  but  we  are  living  in  a 
changing  world  (you  have  heard  that  expres- 
sion so  often ) ,  and  students  of  history  know 
that  nations  develop  master  complexes  and 
desire  for  empire  as  they  seemingly  grow  In 
power  and  In  position  of  domination.  We  are 
told  by  the  newspapers  t*'at  among  the  polnta 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  are  the  following: 

1.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  charter,  unlike  tba 
League  Covenant,  will  not  be  tied  up  with  tha 
treaties  of  peace. 

2.  The  new  charter  does  not  place  much 
reliance  on  the  definition  of  aggression,  but 
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tor  tb«  coaneU  to  take 

•ctuAily  breaks.    It 

wya  to  an  tbe  poipen  except  tlM  Ms  ftre: 

"TlKM   Shalt    not    grcrw    strong   ^»«*^    to 

tiMaaMa  thi  judi  " 

9.  This  aama  DuBbarton  Oaks  draft  rt- 
Jaeta  tha  WUaonian  laagoe  that  aU  nations 
-ahould  be  not  only  aqnal  before  tbe  law.  but 
equal  In  their  authority  and  In  their  fnnc- 
ttona  la  the  new  leagoe.  The  authority  In 
tha  propoaed  lea^e  would  be  entered  not  Ln 
tba  aaMoMy  as  at  Oaneva.  but  in  the  ezacu- 
ttva  eoancU. 

4.  TIM  naw  toagua  la  naarar  tha  eoneapUoD 
or  WUUam  Howard  Taft's  IsefUi  to  enforce 
peace  than  to  Woodrow  Wllaon's  League  of 
•fattona,  and  It  contains  no  ganeral  guarantee 
e(  tlM  territorial  Integrity  or  the  political 
liMlspaiMlanca  oC  tha  aiember  states  as  article 
10  of  tha  Leagas  Covenant  provided. 

5.  In  the  contemplated  league  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaka.  there  is  no  obligation  on  all  the 
powers  »hcad  of  time  to  take  certain  auto- 
matic action  In  certain  circumstances.  There 
are  no  automatic  sanctions.  For  example, 
decisions  to  Impose  sanctions  are  left  to  the 
Judgment  of  the  11  members  of  the  new 
executive  council  In  the  light  of  the  situation 
that  exists  when  the  problem  arlsea. 

It  la  very  clear  that  tha  men  vho  sat  In 
oonfaraDce  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  realize  that 
tlUa  war  has  not  In  It  any  element  that 
tor  peace,  that  If  peace  does  come,  it 
aoma  by  a  rebirth  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  tha  pac^e^and  tba  leaders  of  the 
people  to  Meek  tha  way  that  wlU  make  for 
peaca.  The  idea  here  was  to  draft  a  chartar, 
not  for  a  perfect  world  which  would  need  no 
security  league,  but  an  imperfect  world  in 
whleh  aaea  the  large  powers  have  different 
approaahas  to  the  security  problem. 

And  now,  frienda.  In  oonclijBlOD.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  aiaka  a  few  per- 
aoaai  commenta. 

First  of  all.  In  the  early  naontha  at  1980. 
at  about  the  time  that  the  ChM  ttteeuUve 
waa  tailing  Ongresa  that  in  "his  candid 
Judgasent"  we  could  succeed  in  avoiding 
wars.  I  was  speaking  on  tha  floor  ot  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  oeoesslty  of  accumu- 
lating a  stock  pile  of  strategic  war  materuls. 
At  that  same  Unae  in  19S9.  I  was  conferring 
and  working  with  Senate  leaders — and  there 
were  pitifully  few — in  an  effort  to  secure  an 
amtiargo  on  scr^  Iron  to  Japan,  lliat  aame 
yaar.  In  lOOO  and  in  IMO,  I  was  caUlng  for 
tha  aonatrwctlon  of  5,000  corvette-type  boats 
to  be  boilt  on  the  Oreat  Z<akaa  as  an  Insur- 
ance for  our  security,  and  I  do  not  have  to 
point  out  that,  had  tha  administration  seen 
flt  to  adopt  my  propoaal  In  1838  Instead  of  2 
yaaia  later,  thousands  of  lives  and  between 
aaaaa  and  eight  hiuadred  oil  unkers  and  all 
tha  anaannf  due  to  aoardty  of  oil  would  have 
baaa  prevented. 

Tluu  la  part  of  my  record  In  1838  and  In 
1840:  and.  If  you  will  pardon  my  ■aylag  so, 
X  think  It  is  a  good  record.  Let  bm  aay  klao 
that  anyone  can  search  my  record  trom  ba- 
gmalog  to  end.  and  he  will  not  find  In  it 
anywhara  any  statement  remotely  approach- 
ing tba  laolationUt  statemenU  which  have 
■naxtatad  from  hU  Chief  Bucutlre.  At  no 
lima  bave  I  evar  made  the  statement  and 
glvan  aaauraneea  that  our  boys  would  not  be 
avU  aercaa  the  aeas  to  fight,  because  It 
MMMd  to  ma  In  a  realistic  way  that  It  waa 

rig  to  be  nUghty  dUBciilt  to  prevent  that. 
BO  time  have  I  ever  talked  about  bow 
lucky  we  ware  to  be  able  to  build  brldgea 
Inataad  of  warablpa.  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
■bML  aa  ha  said,  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
lyraiwualon.  or  that  we  could  avoid  war 
"through  a  well-ordered  neutrality."  a  law 
which  be  got  pa  semi  through  Congress  and 
part  of  which  he  eooght  repeal  for  In  1038 
•ad  tha  lamsinder  in  November  1841.  Incl- 
AMilaVi,  whan  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality 
law  eama  up  la  Novambar  IMI.  I  eUted  on 
tba  floor  ot  tba  Seaata: 


\ 


"This  means  war."  and  3D  days  after  the 
President  signed  the  bill  var  came  upon  us 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Now.  when  tbe  opposltlm  talks  about  se- 
lective service,  there  are  i  few  things  they 
don't  say.  They  don't  te  1  you  that  I  have 
always  stood  for  a  syatan  <tf  genuine  selec- 
tive service — aome  modlflc  itlon  of  the  Swiss 
system,  and  I  dont  have  t  >  point  out  that  If 
tbe  administration  ma}orlt  r  had  adopted  such 
a  system  hundreds  of  thoui  ands  of  our  young 
men  would  never  have  ha  1  to  face  tbe  har- 
rowing uncertainties  whlcl  i  beset  our  Nation 
during  the  constant  revlal  ms  In  Interpreta- 
tion of  a  very  faulty  eel  >ctlve-servtce  law. 
The  system  I  stood  for  waa  then  and  is  now  a 
better  system  than  the  one  we  finally  adopted, 
and  I  am  not  alone  In  ttat  conclusion.  It 
Is  substantially  the  system  now  recommended 
by  General  Marshall  for  tl  e  post-war  era 

Let  m«  point  out  someth  Ing  that  my  oppo- 
nent haa  not  mentioned.  Ten  long  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  (Pcbiuary  1941)  I  pre- 
sented a  resolution  In  the  Jnlted  States  Sen- 
ate calling  for  the  appeannce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  before  the  Senate  in  executive 
session  to  report  on  the  si  xiatlon  in  the  Far 
Bast.  In  February  1942  ve  learned  that  at 
tbe  time  of  my  resolution,  j  embassador  Grew's 
report,  his  grim  warning  of  impending  war  In 
the  Near  East,  had  already  been  lying  on  the 
desks  of  the  Secretary  of  S  ate  and  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  Nation  fo  ■  some  30  days. 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  appraisal  for 
the  value  of  that  resolutK  n.  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned,  however,  whe  1 1  say  that  news- 
paper editorials  from,  moi  e  than  20  States 
have  pointed  out  that  hs  a  that  resolution 
been  enacted,  had  the  adn  ilnistration  which 
my  opponent  so  slavishly  follows,  had  that 
administration  shared  its  kaowledfee  with  the 
United  States  Senate  and  ulth  the  American 
people,  It  is  almost  Inoonc  livable  that  there 
would  not  have  been  a  gmuine  "alert"  at 
Pearl  Harbor  so  that  there  might  never  have 
been  a  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Indeed, 
some  writers  have  pointed  ( ut  that  the  entire 
course  of  history  might  hive  been  changed 
If  Secretary  Hull  and  Pn  sldent  Rooserelt, 
through  the  means  of  th  s  resolution,  had 
told  what  they  knew  10  k)3g  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  don't  knoi  r  where  my  oppo- 
nent was  10  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
I  am  certain  that  he  was  i  ot  supporting  my 
request  for  this  Informatlcn. 

Now.  that  Is  something  basic— this  com- 
plete Inability  of  the  admii  istratlon  to  share 
its  trust  and  its  confldencs  with  either  the 
people  or  the  Congresa. 

Almost  2  years  ago  I  aa  Id  that  whatever 
peace  treaty  emerged  froui  this  war  wotild 
die  in  the  Senate  Just  as  t  ae  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles had  if  we  could  rot  arrange  some 
mechsnical  device  which  uould  insure  that 
the  Executive  would  shar  i  the  reins  with 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  so 
that  the  compromises  of  tl  e  treaty  could  be 
worked  out  beforehand  in  i  concerted  action 
by  the  Senate  and  the  Kxfl<  utive  so  that  the 
treaty  Itself  would  have  a  ( tiance  of  sucoeee< 
ful  passage.  I  propoaed  a  congresalonal  ai* 
eeutlve  llalaon  committee,  i  nd  that  propoaal, 
my  frtanda,  waa  called  by  \  be  Christian  Sci- 
enoe  Monitor  tba  moat  altgla  constructive 
propoeal  to  •merfa  from  Co  sgraas  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  This  propoaal  wis  In  part  finally 
adopted  a  year  and  half  1st  ir  by  Mr  Hull,  to 
that  to  soma  degree  at  lei  at  the  6«.nate  Is 
paruetpatlng  In  tha  thinki  ag  of  tha  aneu- 
tlve  branch  with  respect  to  tha  peaea  tiaaty. 
Now.  I  aubmlt  In  all  mttt  esty  that  that  In 
Itself  Is  at  least  a  coatrl  Dution  and  per- 
bapa  a  vary  valuable  contribution  to  the 
peace  that  wlU  follow,  but  it  mxist  be  said 
In  all  fairnees  that  the  ilea  was  adopted 
like  so  many  others  "too  Mt  le — too  late."  It 
should  have  been  in  oparat  ion  a  year  before 
In  order  that  this  llalaon  tommittae  would 
have  provided  a  clearing  b  >usa  for  the  best 


tboogbt  of  America  and  the  world.  If  this 
had  taken  place,  we  would  not  now  be  hav- 
ing so  many  conferences.  They  ahoiild  have 
come  Into  being  long  before.  If  the  war 
should  stop  suddenly,  we  will  find  out  how 
Inadequate  the  present  planning  la  because 
under  our  form  of  government  part  of  that 
Job  la  lodged  In  the  legislative  branch  and 
especially  the  Senate. 

No  one  man  will  write  an  enduring  peace. 
No  one  pollticil  party  will  write  an  enduring 
peace.  Only  the  sovereign  people  can  In  the 
last  analysis  validate  a  treaty — validate  it  In 
their  hearts  and  their  minds  as  something 
that  li  right  and  Just. 

I'he  men  of  the  fighting  forces  have  a 
right  to  expect  tliat  we  will  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  avert  another  war — and 
In  the  fulfillment  of  that  challenging  obll- 
gatlOD  are  miut  proceed  soberly  and  devoutly. 


Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  raNMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  tbe  third  anniversary  of  this  Na- 
tion's involvement  in  the  present  world 
war,  and  the  third  anniversary  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  finds  our  people  no 
more  informed  regarding  the  circum- 
stances which  led  up  to  that  stunning 
blow  than  they  were  on  December  7, 
1941. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  Government  should  no  longer 
delay  the  full  and  comprehensive  report 
on  this  issue,  which  it  owes  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  conflicting  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Roberts  investigation  and 
the  more  recent  Army-Navy  investiga- 
tion clearly  indicate  the  need  for  a 
thorough  clarification  of  this  matter. 

The  American  people  are  determined 
to  have — and  they  inevitably  will  have — 
a  true  and  complete  report  on  this  most 
humiliating  military  disaster.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  the  Congresa  will  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  bring  the  entire  matter 
and  Its  principals  before  the  high  court 
of  American  public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoM  two  editorials  bearing  upon  this 
subject:  one  entitled  "Three  Years  Ago 
Today,"  which  appeared  In  the  Decern- 
ber  7.  1944.  Issue  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald:  the  other  entitled  **Le8t 
We  Forget,"  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 7.  1944,  Issue  of  the  WaslUngton 
Post.  I  am  sura  Uutt  every  American 
cltlsen  wlU  be  InteresUd  in  the  material 
which  they  contain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Vtom    the    Washington    TUnea-Berald    of 
December  7.  1944] 
TRsza  raaaa  mo  tqbat 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  moet  dieaatrous  and  dis- 
graceful defeat  suaUlned  by  our  arms  in  our 
history  to  dau,  occurred  S  years  ago  today. 
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We  suppose  the  story  of  Pearl  Harbor  really 
began  at  Port  Arthiur.  South  Manchuria,  on 
February  8.  1904. 

That  was  the  date  of  the  surprise  attack  by 
the  Japanese  main  fleet.  Vice  Admiral  Hei- 
hachlro  Togo  commanding,  on  tha  main 
strength  of  Buasla's  Pacific  squadron,  con- 
centrated at  Port  Arthur. 

Togo's  deatroyers  badly  damaged  thr«e 
Russian  warships  In  the  Port  Arthur  road- 
ataad.  Another  Jap  force  ruined  s  small 
IfaMslan  naval  unit  at  Chemulpo.  These  two 
actions  gave  Japan  aea  supremacy  for  the 
Important  opening  phases  of  the  land  war; 
and  In  due  ooiu^e  (May  27-29.  1905)  Togo 
at  the  Battle  of  Tsushima  annihilated  a 
Russian  force  of  32  ships  sent  out  from 
European  Russia  to  smack  down  the  Japs. 

The  Japs  signed  the  vlctorloiis  peace  of 
Portsmouth  September  5,  1905.  under  the 
auspices  of  our  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. For  the  first  time  since  the  Turks  were 
licked  In  their  heyday  a  non-white  naUon 
had  licked  a  white  nation,  and  a  big  and 
powerful  one,  at  that. 

Tbe  Japs,  buoyed  up  in  their  self-esteem 
and  in  their  contempt  for  foreign  devils, 
prospered  along  until  World  War  No.  1.  In 
that  first  effort  of  the  white  race  to  claw 
Itself  to  pieces,  they  sided  with  the  Allies. 
All  the  military  action  they  took,  however, 
was  to  grab  the  German-held  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Shantung,  and  to  occupy  the  most 
Important  of  the  German-held  Marshall, 
Marlanns.  Caroline,  and  Palau  Islands  in  the 
Central  Pacific. 

After  World  War  No.  1.  the  Allies  nobly  said 
nix  to  the  Shantung  grab,  and  made  Japan 
give  it  back  to  China.  Japan  was,  however, 
awarded  a  League  of  Nations  mandate  over 
the  Pacific  islands,  which  are  now  giving 
\is  so  much  trouble. 

In  1931.  the  Japanese  invaded  Manchuria. 
China,  weak  and  torn  by  warlord  trouble, 
could  not  defend  Manchuria;  had.  Indeed, 
been  ruled  from  Manchuria  during  a  long 
stretch  of  its  history.  Secretary  of  State 
Stlmson  scolded  tbe  Japs,  and  tried  to  get 
the  British  and  others  to  back  him  up.  He 
got  no  backers.  Our  protests  remained  paper 
proteata. 

In  World  War  No.  2.  a  far  more  ambitious 
attempt  of  the  white  race  to  destroy  Itself. 
Japan  was  teamed  up  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  fought  only  In  its  own  war  with 
China,  until  Pearl  Harbor.  It  bulged  Into 
French  Indochina  after  France  was  defeat- 
ed, to  the  Indignation  of  F.  D.  Roosevelt's 
government. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  scolded  Ja- 
pan repeatedly.  Then  it  began  to  embargo 
oU  and  aorap-lron  shipments  to  Japan,  and 
to  fraeae  Jhp  credits  in  this  coimtry.  It  also 
Induced  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Government 
to  refuse  to  Increase  lu  normal  oU  exports  to 
Japan.  Ambassador  Joaeph  C.  Grew  kept 
warning  that  the  Japs  were  dangerous. 
Things  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
reached  the  ultimatum  staga  November  20, 
1041.  December  7.  1941.  tha  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  hit  a  grisly  Jackpot. 

Our  battleships  were  lined  up  like  pins 
la  a  bowling  allay.  8o  were  our  planaa.  Our 
Army  and  Navy  forces  were  on  internal- 
sabotage  alert  only.  Our  aircraft  detector 
apparatus  was  customarily  turned  off  at  7 
a.  m.  Net  results:  The  crIppUng  of  United 
Statea  naval  power  In  the  Pacific  for  months 
afterward,  and  the  rapid  southwest  Pacific 
axpanston  of  the  Japaneae. 

Had  our  forces  been  ready  to  send  up  planes 
to  fight  the  oncoming  Jap  bombers  and  to 
send  fighting  ahlps  out  after  the  Jap  carriers, 
we  might  have  won  the  Japanese  war  in  a 
year  or  so.  We  have  had  3  bloody  years  of 
It  now,  and  the  end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  official  wao  la  supposed  to  supervise 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  War, 
Navy,  and  State  Departments  Is  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Z0-— App. 


Prom  that  fateful  day  to  this  moment,  the 
Rooeevelt  administraUon  has  battled  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  whole  truth  about  Pearl 
Harbor  before  the  American  people.  Blame 
was  shifted  to  Rear  Admiral  H.  E.  Kimmel  and 
Ma].  Gen.  W  C.  Short,  In  command  at  Hawaii 
at  th3  time  the  Japs  sUuck.  Now  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  solemnly  find  that 
there  is  no  cause  for  granting  Kimmel  acd 
Short  the  court-martial  trials  which  they 
have  denumded.  and  that  to  make  the  truth 
public  now  would  endanger  our  war  effort — 
a  flimsy  plea.  In  our  opinion. 

Kimmel  and  Short  remain  under  a  cloud: 
but  so,  on  what  facts  the  people  know,  does 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Some  day  some  his- 
torian, digging  through  the  Presidential 
archives  at  Hyde  Park,  may  come  across  some 
papers  which  wUl  reveal  the  full  story  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Or  he  may  not.  Those  papers  may 
not  be  there,  or  anywhere,  by  that  time. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  December  7. 
1944] 

LIST  WE  roBcrr 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tbe  anniversary  of 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  will  not 
be  observed  aa  a  day  of  Infamy.  We  have 
expressed  this  hope  on  previous  anniversaries, 
but  to  no  purpose;  the  day  has  become  almost 
a  riot  of  national  masochism.  Such  an  ob- 
aervance  gives  the  totally  inadequate  impres- 
sion that  a  peace-loving.  Inoffensive,  non- 
interfering  nation  was  suddenly  set  upon  by 
a  bully  with  whom  that  nation  had  had  no 
quarrel.  No  historian  will  ever  accept  this 
Interpretation.  In  our  hearts  we  know  we 
do  not  accept  It  ourselves.  The  theory  Is  a 
comforting  rationale  for  our  unpreparedneas, 
our  feeling  of  chagrin,  and  the  pricking  of- 
a  conscience  over  our  quondam  boastf illness. 
The  indignation  that  most  Americans  felt  on 
December  7.  1941.  was  as  much  directed  at 
ourselves  as  at  the  Nii^xinese. 

Actually  this  country  for  years  had  been  at 
arar  In  everything  but  name  with  expansion- 
ist Japan.  In  1931.  when  Japan  seized  Man- 
chiu-la,  we  expressed  disapproval.  And  imder 
tbe  Stlmson  nonrecogn itlon  doctrine  this 
country  led  the  clvllixed  world  In  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  fait  aocomplL  Again  In 
1937  our  hostility  to  the  fresh  outbreak  of 
Japanese  aggression  In  China  admitted  ot  no 
misunderstanding  in  Tokyo.  Prom  words  of 
reproof  we  proceeded  to  put  on  the  ecrews  In 
successive  acts  of  trade  embargoec.  Mili- 
tarist Japan  knew  that  the  United  States 
stood  as  a  perpetual  menace  to  her  plans  for 
carving  out  an  Asiatic  coprosperity  sphere 
embracing  Asia  and  Oceania.  An  elementary 
regard  for  our  own  national  security  dictated 
that  policy.  If.  as  Jeffereon  said,  we  could 
never  stand  Idly  by  If  an  anrsaaor  nation 
attempted  to  control  Europe,  he  would  have 
said  the  same  thing  about  a  similar  attempt 
In  Asia.  The  overwhalmlng  fact  in  1941  was 
that  both  eflorta  wsN  being  made  by  two 
great  powers  acting  Ui  oahoota.  Where  we 
erred  was  in  imderrating  Japan's  determina- 
tion and  In  overratlnf  our  own  ability  to 
cope  with  It. 

The  day  of  infamy  was,  in  fast,  a  day  of 
awakening.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  atiddanly 
jogged  into  a  raaUaaUon  that  he  lived  In  this 
world  and  belonged  to  It.  Rubbing  our  eyea 
afUr  tha  shook,  we  saw  the  tyrant  eutea, 
acting  In  oomman,  within  an  aoe  of  aelalng 
the  gates  of  all  our  guardian  seaa.  It  la 
primarily  to  wrest  control  from  them  that 
we  are  making  war.  General  MarshaU  had 
hoped  that  by  this  aonlvereary  our  arms 
would  have  laid  our  European  foe  low.  Alas, 
the  hope  has  not  been  realized.  Our  Ger- 
man enemy  still  haa  enough  kick  in  him  to 
join  us  on  the  Rhine  In  what  has  been  de- 
acrlbed  aa  tbe  moet  furloua  and  ferocious 
battle  In  all  history.  Mo  American  doubta 
the  issue,  but  what  more  and  more  of  us  are 
doubting  Is  whether  we  can  sectire  the  victory 
wt  ahaU  win.    That  will  bs  the  great  test  of 


our  resolve  at  home  and  at  our  atatesman- 
ahip.  It  is  fit  subject  for  oon temptation  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

Imagine  what  otxr  battle-scarred  kinsmen 
moat  be  thinking  In  their  fox  holes  on  this 
subject.  They  know  their  target.  Do  we? 
They  see  at  home  reports  of  a  flight  of  arar- 
workers  from  war  Industry  and  a  propoaal 
under  discussion  to  pay  them  a  bonua  to 
keep  on  the  job.  They  must  be  reflecting 
more  or  less  bitterly:  What  would  happen 
to  the  folks  at  home  If  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  posts?  Let  us  on  our  part  pause  to 
consider  what,  according  to  General  Somer- 
vell, may  happen  to  them  If  we  quit.  In  Jus- 
tice to  them  we  must  develop  the  last  ounce 
of  strength  on  the  home  front. 

Or  Imagine  the  aoldtcta'  feelings  as  they 
look  at  the  power  plays  going  on  In  the  chan- 
cello-iee  of  Europe  for  ihe  positions  which 
they  are  winning.    Are  those  positions  to  be 
used  again  as  pawns  by  the  politicians?    In 
tbe  fox  holea  there  must  appear  to  be  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  statesmanship  for  a  task  of  uaher- 
Ing  In  a  world  which  will  be  safe  for  them  to 
live  In.     Time  was.  and  as  recently  as  October 
12.  1942,  when  Mr.  Rooeevelt  declared  "It  is 
useless  to  win  battles  if  the  cause  for  which 
we  fought  theae  battles  Is  lost,"  the  cause  of 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.     The  reminder  is 
pertinent  this  Pearl  Harlxn-  Day.     Rm-  the 
news  aometimee  looks  aa  If  the  soldiers  were 
fighting  to  sow  new  and  bigger  dragon's  teeth 
over  Europe.     The  spectacle   at  home   and 
abroad  la  certolnly  bad  as  a  morale  builder. 
We  are  convinced,  however,  that  the  spec- 
tacle Is  due  less  to  any  residual  evil  in  man 
than  to   the  shortcomings  in  our  poiitlaal 
organisation.    It  la  our  insUtuUonal  set-up 
that  13  deficient.    There  would  have  been  no 
quittances    If   there   had    been    a   National 
Service   Act   to   equate   with    the   SelecUve 
Service  Act.  as  there  should  have  been.     It 
would    have    t)een    easy    Immediately    after 
Pearl  Harbor  to  make  the  single   front  at 
home  and  abroad- which  the  President  says 
Is  In  existence  but  which  has  never  been  in 
existence.     For  the  entire  Nation  was  tnen 
eager  to  aerve  as  one.    There  waa  no  such 
call  upon  the  people.     Voluntarism  on  the 
home  front  vras  relied  upon,  and  this  has 
been  marked   by  a  hlt-or-miss  administra- 
tion which  has  left  a  feeling  of  insecurity 
among  the  war  workers.    It  Is  due  to  this  In- 
aaieurlty  that  men  are  qiuttlng  war  )oba. 

The  same  hlt-or-miss  methods  amounting 
to  expediency  have  marked  the  political  side 
of  our  war -making  atsoad.  Suddenly,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  Sfona  incident,  we  react  In 
conformity  with  our  wai-  alms,  but  the  reac- 
tion is  spasmodic  and  takes  the  world  aback 
because  of  the  preexisting  sonmoienoe.  U 
we  cannot,  as  in  Wllaon's  time,  give  a  moral 
lead  to  the  world,  at  least  we  must  set  up 
without  delay  an  organization  which  win 
harmonize  the  political  decisions  which  are 
being  made  unilaterally.  The  present  po> 
litlcal  scrambling  simply  confuaea  the  man 
under  arou  who  are  fighting  for  the  common 
sactu-lty  for  this  and  the  next  generation. 


AiMuial  MtsMge  by  Theodert  W.  Noyts 
to  the  AssocUlion  of  Oldest  lakabltaoU, 
District  9i  Calwbia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAWBAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  i  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr,  CAPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  %sk 
unanimous  oonsent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Ricoio  the  annuAl  messAce  of  Theo- 
dore W.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  delivered  on  December  7. 
1S44.  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr.  Noyes  is 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington.  In  his  absence  on 
account  of  illness  the  address  was  read 
by  Vice  President  Jesse  Suter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a«  follows  : 


friends  &nd  fellow  patriarchs  of  the 
oldst  Ichabltanta  and  cmr  distinguished 
giicst*.  tonight  tt  again  la  my  mlafortune  to 
be  unable  to  be  with  you  In  person  and  greet 
with  affectionate  regard  my  fellow  venerable 
patriarchs  of  the  oldest  Inhabitants  and  to 
welcome  warmly  with  full  appreciation  of 
their  wholesome  community  ln£uence  the 
clTlc  leaders,  men  and  women,  who  labor 
•anMstJy  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Wattonal  Capital  and  who  are  our  honored 
gussto  tonight. 

It  continues  to  be  my  honor  and  privUege 
M  the  leader  of  the  city  grandfathers  to  wel- 
come the  president  of  the  Board  of  Ckimmls- 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  his 
ooUsaguss.  who  are  our  city  fathers.  We 
an  Indeed  highly  pleased  to  have  our  city 
fathers  mingle  with  the  city  grandfathers 
ai:d  we  wish  to  express  to  them  our  hope  for 
their  continued  success  in  their  sincere  labors 
for  Washington's  welfare. 

Our  association  is  Indeed  fortunate  and 
signally  honored  tonight  in  having  as  guests 
the  two  distinguished  legislators  who  are  the 
ipoMOrs  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
OooaUtution  of  the  United  States  which  will 
make  possible  the  Americanization  of  the 
Washington ian.  The  bodily  presence  of  the 
Honorable  Hatton  W.  Svmkxms.  at  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  oiu'  old 
friend.  Senator  ArrHtra  CAPFn,  of  Karsas, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee,  signifies  that  these  cham- 
pions of  our  cause  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
as  sponsors  of  political  equity  for  the  voteless 
and  unrepresented  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  is  special  regret  in  my  being  denied 
the  privilege  of  greeting  in  person  these  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  the  DUtrict  and  listen- 
ing to  tlw  words  of  wisdom  from  the  eminent 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
who  for  many  years  has  given  evidence  of  his 
tmdcrstanding.  his  sympathy  and  sincere 
frleudship.  To  our  long  and  trusted  friend. 
Senator  AaTHrri  Cappib.  Washingtonians  are 
Indebted  (or  his  continued  interest  In  the 
affairs  of  tte  people  of  the  National  Capital, 
and  parti' ularly  for  his  forceful  addresses 
dellTsred  periodically  to  the  Senate  in  sup- 
port of  the  constitutional  amendment  for 
national  representation. 

Our  country  became  Involved  In  the  great 
global  war  on  the  very  day  of  the  celebration 
of  our  seventy-sixth  anniversary  in  1941. 
and  the  war  continues  Its  terrible  march 
on  this  our  seventy-ninth  anniversary. 
Our  birthday  celebration  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  that  mon>entous,  hUtorlc 
•vent.  The  big  Job  of  all  Americans 
since  December  7.  1941.  has  been  to  bend 
every  energy  toward  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  and  tb«  early  establishment 
of  peace.  anf<  cur  hopes  and  prayers  are  that 
It  will  be  a  Just  and  an  enduring  peace.  Our 
wartime  obligations  have  necessiUted  put- 
ting aside  for  peaoeUmtf  accomplishment  the 
•olution  of  many  Important  civic  problems. 
Tne  Oldest  Inhabitants.  Incapable  of  par- 
ticipation in  combat  ssnrlce,  are  of  necessity 
limited  In  their  war  aenrloe  to  actlvitiea  on 
the  home  front.  The  buying  of  War  bonds 
and  stamps  and  contributing  liberally  to  the 
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Community  War  Fund 
constituted  our  part  in 
With  other  divUions 
army  which  fights  for 
ners  are  Inscribed,  " 
equity,  fair  play  for 
we  recognize  fully  that 
play    for    Washingtoniat^ 
through  the  gaining  of 
the  people  of  the  Dlstrlc 

The   great  war   in 
Washington  boys  are  ee 
forces  has  dramatized 
political  inequity  and 
tlon  of  the  American 
District  of  Columbia 
is  in  being  residents  of 
A  striking  contrast  was 
fighting  men  from  the 
the  District  of  Columbl) 
exercising  the  voting 
national  election.     Our 
ludergo  hardships  of  all 
and  die  for  their  countr 
thetr  comrades  from  the 
application  cards  for 
passed  out  to  servtcemei 
the  world,  to  the  Dl8tri<t 
were  only  worthless  plec«  s 
of  which  would  bring  no 
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whom  there  was  no 
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We    are,    indeed, 
achievements  In  combat 
boys.    They  have  made 
We  are  also  proud  of 
Washingtonians  on  the 
their   part   has   been   \esi 
helped  substantially  in 
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Many   Washingtonians 
very  depth  of  their  souls 
un-American  political 
are    subjected,    but    non( 
through   resentment  fron 
The  quality  of   their 
country  is  second  to 
lagged. 

Autocratic 
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The  Capital   is  the  Nation 
Republic  is  tainted  with 
Its  heart,  the  whole  of 
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The   next   and   most 
quired   to  be   taken  for 
District  of  Columbia  anc 
passage  by  the  Congress 
the  States  for  ratification 
Sumners-Capper  amen 
to  add   to   the 
enabling  provision: 

"The  Congress  shall 
vide  that  there  shall  be  ir 
among   the  electors  of 
President  Members  electe< 
the    District    constituting 
Government  of  the  Unit4d 
numbers  and  with  such 
greas  shall  determine. 
under  shall  be  subject 
repeal. •• 

As  stated  so  forcefully 
when  he  addressed  the 
31 :  "The  time  has  come 
the  Joint  resolution 
ment  and  to  submit  It  to 
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fication. There  Is  every  reason  for  prompt, 
favorable  action,  and  neither  reason  nor  ez- 
ctise  for  postponing  so  plain  a  duty." 

We  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  and  other 
divisions  of  the  army  fighting  for  Washing- 
ton have  an  abiding  faith  that  ratification 
of  the  amendment  by  the  requisite  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  would  follow  promptly 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered  them  to  pass 
upon  this  long-delayed  act  of  simple  Justice. 

But  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  na- 
tional representation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  handed  to  us  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter while  we  resign  ourselves  to  watchful 
vfTltlng.  We  must  be  up  and  doing  oin-  ut- 
most In  a  united,  supreme  effort,  making  use 
cf  evei^  honorable  device  avaUable  to  arouse 
the  Interest  of  the  country  and  the  Congress 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  striking  the  political  sh&ckles  from 
the  Americans  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  giving  them  the  same  participation  In 
the  government  of  their  country  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  people  of  the  sovereign  States. 


Bill  WaiYinf  Court  Proceedings  in  Pro- 
batiiif  Estates  of  Service  Men  and 
Women  Introduced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1944 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
that  portion  of  the  act  of  1906  which 
provides  that  in  the  event  the  amount 
due  the  estate  from  the  Government  is 
not  more  than  $500  the  probating  of  the 
estate  will  not  be  required.  The  meas- 
ure I  have  submitted  provides  in  sub- 
stance that  if  no  proceedings  have  been 
filed  in  the  probate  court  on  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  service  man  or  woman  and 
the  amount  due  from  the  Government 
does  not  exceed  $3,000  that  no  court  pro- 
ceedings may  be  required.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation  is  to  save 
the  unnecessary  expenditure  and  delay 
or.  the  part  of  the  widow  and  other  close 
relatives  of  the  deceased  service  man  or 
woman  in  securing  the  funds  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  This  legislation  would 
save  a  considerable  amount  of  expeiue 
and  inconvenience  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  can  be  well  protected 
against  any  unjust  claims  that  might  be 
made  by  persons  who  are  not  entitled 
to  it. 

This  legislation  does  not  In  any  wise 
prevent  the  filing  of  proceedings  in  the 
probate  court  where  parties  interested 
desire  to  take  such  action,  but  It  does 
suggest  that  if  such  proceedings  are  filed 
the  funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  next 
of  kin  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
this  measure  and  in  line  with  the  pro- 
cedure heretofore  followed  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  respect  to  these  matters, 

I  realize  the  introduction  of  this  meas- 
ure comes  rather  late  for  consideration 
this  session.  I  feel,  however,  that  by 
submitting  it  at  this  time  It  would  at 
least  give  the  Members  a  chance  to  be- 
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come  familiar  with  it.    If  we  do  not  have 

time  to  consider  this  bill  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  I  will  introduce  a 
similar  one  diuing  the  first  week  of  the 
next  session  and  hope  it  may  then  have 
the  early  approval  of  this  House. 


Anfl«-AMericaB  Gwperation  m  LAer&ted 
G>«iitnet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PBanfsTi,vairu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  8  (legisIaHve  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  recent  de- 
velopments in  certain  of  tt:e  liberated 
countries,  particularly  Italy  jind  Greece, 
would  seem  to  indicate  th;it  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  Anglo-American  co- 
operation is  not  achieving  ne;irly  the  de- 
gree of  success  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  liberated  nations  that  it  is 
achieving  In  dealing  with  tho;5e  proUems 
immediately  concerned  with  the  prose- 
cution of  military  undertakinj^s. 

It  is  difScult  for  us  in  America  clearly 
to  understand  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
present  difficulties  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  the  British  and 
American  policies  In  these  areas  are  not 
in  agreement  Such  a  condition  is  most 
unfortunate.  Mr.  President,  for  such  a 
divergence,  if  long  continued,  may  seri- 
ously threaten  that  lasting  peace  to 
which  we  and  the  other  United  Nations 
have  pledged  ourselves. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  Government 
and  all  other  allied  governments  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  I  have  cited  and  U)  make  cer- 
tain that  similar  problems  do  not  arise 
in  other  areas  yet  to  be  liberated.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editoiial  entitled 
"Churchill's  Blunder,"  which  appeared 
in  this  afternoon's  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton News,  and  which  calls  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  for  the  United  Nations 
to  develop  a  more  stable  and  serviceable 
policy  in  dealing  with  these  newly  liber- 
ated areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  liie  record, 
as  follows: 

CHU»CHm.'B  B.X7imi 

ChurchiU's  effort  to  maintain  British  pup- 
pet governments  in  Italy  and  Greece  is  dis- 
astrous. It  is  fanning  revolu'.ionary  flres 
throughout  liberated  European  countries.  It 
Is  spreading  hatred  of  Britain  vphere  she 
needs  European  friends.  And  it  has  forced 
the  United  States  Government  to  disavow 
his  policy  of  outside  interferetice  in  domestic 
affairs  of  other  nations,  on  which  Washington 
WM  not  consulted  and  to  which  tt  never  can 
■ObMrlbe. 

In  Justice  to  the  British  peopl;.  we  hasten 
to  add  that  a  strong  group  In  Parliament 
and  most  of  the  British  press — Including  tbs 
London  Times — vigorously  oppos*  tbls 
Churdilll  policy. 

ChurchlU  cannot  be  blamed  (or  wanting 
Xriendly  zcglmea  along   the   li<idlterranean 


Ufsllnc  of  ths  British  Kmpir*.  But  frtond- 
ship  m\Mt  be  won:  it  cannot  be  imposed. 
Even  if  his  interference  policy  were  not  a 
violation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  pledged 
Allied  war  alms,  eoxintrles  Just  eso^slng  Nazi 
slavery  are  particularly  resentful  of  foreign- 
picked  rulers  and  of  foreign  tanks  and  planes 
firing  on  the  populace. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  Communist  issue  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  as  in  vha^^ally  aU  European 
countries.  But  It  is  not  true  that  this  ex- 
plains ChurchiU's  policy.  He  has  made  Com- 
mimlst  deals  whenever  he  thought  they 
served  his  purpose.  He  made  a  ao-year  poet- 
war  mUltary  alliance  with  Stalin.  He  under- 
wrote Stalin's  territorial  grab  of  eastern  Po- 
land. He  ran  out  on  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment and  helped  to  set  up  the  Bed  Marshal 
Tito. 

As  part  of  the  deal.  Stalin  gave  Chtmailll 
a  free  hand  in  Italy  and  Greece.  So  far 
Stalin  has  kept  that  bargain,  thou^  how 
long  be  wiU  do  so  remains  to  be  seen. 
Churchill  could  not  have  kept  the  King  in 
power  so  long  without  Italian  Communist 
support.  And  even  today  the  Communist 
Party  is  the  strongest  unit  In  the  BrltWi- 
backed  prince-regent  regime. 

The  popular  Italian  leader  that  Churchill 
will  not  allow  to  be  Premier  or  Foreign  Min- 
ister is  not  a  Communist,  not  even  a  Social- 
ist or  Laborite.  but  a  Liberal  Democrat  and 
old  anti-Fascist  exile — Count  Sforza.  His 
only  "crimes"  are  that  he  distrusts  the  mon- 
archy that  aided  Mussolini,  and  that  he  ob- 
jects to  British  domination. 

Similarly.  In  Greece.  Churchill  blocked  a 
liberal  government.  When  his  Premier  Pa- 
pandreou  lost  support  of  the  majority  In 
the  all-party  coalition  and  asked  ttie  vener- 
able Themistocles  Sofoulis.  Liberal  Party 
leader,  to  carry  on  the  coalition.  Churchill 
prohibited  that  peaceful  solution.  Here 
again  Churchill  wants  to  restore  when  pos- 
sible a  discredited  King  who  before  the  war 
scrapped  the  Greek  Constitution  lor  the 
Dictator  Metaxas. 

All  of  this  spreads  revolt,  civil  war.  cbaoe 
behind  Allied  military  lines.  We  still  have 
to  win  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan. 

Even  as  great  a  man  as  Churchill  can  err. 
We  hope  he  will  wipe  out  his  error  before 
It  is  too  late.  His  leadership  and  Britain's 
democratic  prestige,  which  are  now  jeoptutl- 
Ized,  are  sorely  needed.  The  sooner  he  gets 
back  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  the  stronger  he 
will  be,  and  the  brighter  BriUln's  future 
will  be. 

The  United  States  has  helped  to  Uberate 
European  countries.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Allied  Commission  in  Italy  and  of  the  Allied 
European  Advisory  Commission.  If  our  allies 
would  allow  those  commissions  to  fimctlon 
and  oonsiilt  the  United  States,  there  would 
be  no  British  dictation  In  Italy  and  Greece 
or  Bussian  domination  of  Poland.  There 
could  be.  instead,  a  Joint  Allied  poUcy  of 
democracy  to  which  Britain  and  Bussla  are 
pledged. 


Addb«««  by  A.  A.  Berie,  Jr.,  President  of 
tke  Intematioiial  Gyil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence, at  the  Final  Plenary  Session, 
December  7, 1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

or  NOKTH  caaouNA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVXS 

Friday,  December  8,  1944 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmarks  in  the  Reooro, 


I  include  the  following  addreaa  by  the 
Honorable  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr^  president  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence, at  the  final  plenary  session.  Decem- 
ber 7, 1M4: 

Colleagues  who  have  iMoome  friends,  the 
thanks  which  have  been  offered  by  Lord 
Swinton  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  by 
Dr.  Chang  on  t>ehalf  at  China  are  not  due  to 
me  as  president  of  this  conference,  nor  even 
to  the  GovCTument  at  the  United  States. 
They  have,  however,  been  fuUy  earned  by 
the  delegates  and  workers  from  all  coimtrles 
at  this  conference  on  the  law  of  the  air. 

I  am  bold  to  think  that  history  will  ^- 
proach  the  work  of  this  oonferenoe  with 
respect.  It  has  achieved  a  noUble  victory 
for  civilisation.  It  has  put  aa  sad  to  the  era 
ot  anarchy  In  ttM  air. 

When  we  met,  the  air  of  every  country  was 
closed  to  every  other  country.  Every  plane 
which  passed  its  own  national  border  waa 
assumed  to  be  an  enemy. 

Little  btuTows  had  been  cut  through  air 
frontiers  by  private  concessions  granted  as 
favors  to  private  companies,  or  occasionally 
tr  favorite  governments.  These  special 
privileges — ^for  that  is  what  they  were — ^had 
begun  to  be  the  foundation  of  companies  not 
unlike  the  Imperialist  trading  companies  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
There  was  serious  danger  that  the  air  of  the 
world  would  become  an  instnment  by  which 
the  few  could  exploit  the  many.  The  air. 
which  Is  God's  gift  to  everyone,  was  In  danger 
of  becoming  a  method  of  levying  tribute  on 
the  masses  of  the  world. 

In  this  situation  there  was  danger  that  the 
historic  pattern  would  repeat  itself:  That 
trading  concessions  would  mix  with  political 
concessions  and  diplomatic  Intrigue;  and 
that  these  In  turn  would  lead  In  future 
decades  to  wars.  This  was  the  early  history 
of  the  sea.  The  sea  was  finally  made  a  high- 
way of  order  and  peace  by  great  continental 
thinkers  like  the  father  of  international  law, 
Hugo  Grotlus.  and  by  the  clear  vision  of 
British  thinkers  and  statesmen,  among  whom 
must  be  mentioned  Lord  Stowell  and  the 
great  British  Premier.  Pitt. 

I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  without  hav- 
ing to  undergo  two  centuries  of  war  and 
terror,  we  have  begun  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  freedom  under  law  in  air  transpcnt. 

Through  a  general  convention  we  have 
established  a  base  for  conunon  air  practice 
throughout  the  world.  This  will  be  that  a 
plane  from  whatever  part  of  the  world  can 
fly  safely  thi-ottghout  the  earth,  and  land 
safely  In  any  port  on  any  continent,  follow- 
ing signals  and  practices  established  and 
understood  everywhere.  This  may  be  called 
the  technical  freedom  of  the  air. 

By  two  companion  documents,  effective 
both  provisionally  as  executive  agreements 
and  permanently  In  treaty  form,  the  free 
planes  of  peace-loving  nations  are  offered 
peaceful  passage  through  the  air  of  other  free 
nations,  and  the  right  to  find  free  ports  of 
call. 

The  first  of  these  doemnents  la  tbe  agree- 
ment of  the  two  freedoms — the  freedom  of 
peaceful  transit,  and  the  freedom  of  xteo- 
trafllc  rtop  to  refuel,  repair,  or  take  refuge 
in  storm.  It  Is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  un- 
derlying faimees  and  Justice  of  Great  Britain 
that  she  proposed  and  eponsored  the  general 
adoption  of  these  freedoms.  This  meant,  to 
her,  giving  up  a  possible  stranglehold  on  the 
Atlantic  crossings,  vrhich  must  take  off  or 
land  at  Newfoundland,  making  tt  poasible 
for  planes  from  North  America  to  transit 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
on  our  side,  acceptance  means  that  in  the 
Padflc,  where  we  hold  a  like  stranglehold. 
we  have  made  it  possible  to  connect  the  great 
British  commonwealths  of  Australia  and 
Canada.  These  freedoms  are.  of  course, 
available  not  merely  to  the  United  States 
and  Britain  and  the  oommonwealttis.  but  to 
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•11  eountrle*  who  com*  In  peace  and  friend- 
•Up. 

Tbe  accond  agreement  may  be  called  the 
agreement  of  the  "five  freedoms."  Proposed 
by  the  delegation  of  the  United  States,  it 
likewise  Is  drawt.  both  In  provlBlonal  form 
as  an  executlTC  agreement  and  In  permanent 
form  as  a  treaty  or  convention.  This  pro- 
poses to  all  nations  who  agree,  an  exchange 
not  merely  of  the  freedoms  of  transit  and 
of  nontrafflc  stop,  but  likewise  freedom  to 
take  traffic  from  the  homeland  to  any  coim- 
try  who  may  agree:  to  bring  traffic  from  any 
country  to  the  homeland:  and  to  pick  up 
and  discharge  traffic  at  intermediate  points. 
There  is,  of  cowae.  reserved  to  each  country 
the  sole  right  to  carry  traffic  within  its  own 
territories:  and  each  country  may  reserve, 
should  it  so  desire,  the  right  to  prevent  pick- 
up traffic  within  its  borders.  By  this  mutual 
exchange  of  privileges  the  outlines  of  the 
future  trade  of  the  air  begin  to  appear. 

But  the  nations  here  assembled  have  real- 
ised that  these  freedoms,  like  all  freedoms, 
are  capable  of  abuse.  Therefore,  they  have 
eetabllshed  a  world  organization  consisting 
^  a  council  which  is  reqxmslble  to  a  periodic 
ibly  of  all  nations.  To  this  council 
there  wll>  flow  a  steady  stream  of  Informa- 
tion. To  It  also  is  assigned  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering technical  regulations  for  the 
common  use  and  benefit  of  air  transport 
throughout  the  entire  world.  And  in  case  of 
abuse  of  freedoms  leading  to  hardship  or  In- 
jwles.  the  council  becomes  a  forum  In 
which  any  nation  may  plead  its  cause.  The 
council  may  seek  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
through  consultation  and  sound  advice:  In 
extreme  cases  It  may  recommend  stispenslon 
of  the  offending  member  until  the  grievance 
Is  cured.  By  two-thirds  vote  the  assembly 
may  take  such  action. 

Other  clauses  protect  the  rights  of  small 
nations  to  have  senrlce  from  planes  which 
use  their  territory  and  protect  all  nations 
from  discrimination  or  exclusion. 

Finally,  from  no**  on  air  agreements 
throughout  the  world  rarust  be  open  cove- 
nanu  known  to  all.  The  day  of  secret  diplo- 
macy in  the  air  Is  past. 

The  opportunities  thus  provided  are  avail- 
able to  every  nation,  great  and  small.  This 
conference  has  not  sought  to  protect  any 
vested  Interest,  and  It  has  also  safegiumled 
the  position  of  the  air  carriers  who  are  pres- 
ently rendering  senrlce.  By  democratic  pro- 
cedure and  open  vote  It  has  offered  repre- 
sentation to  the  entire  world,  as  It  has  safe- 
guarded opportunity  for  all. 

We  met  in  the  seventeenth  century  In  the 
•ir.  We  close  In  the  twentieth  century  in 
tbe  air. 

We  met  in  an  era  of  diplomatic  intrigue 
and  private  and  monopolistic  privilege.  We 
cloae  in  an  era  of  open  covenants  and  equal 
opportunity  and  status. 

1lM*e  Issues  were  before  the  Air  Confer- 
•2V9*  ot  Paris  m  1919  at  the  close  of  the  last 
war,  and  that  conference  was  unable  to 
find  a  solution.  They  were  met  again  at  the 
Habana  Convention  in  1929.  and  that  confer- 
the  problem  by.  Here  we  have 
tb*  Issue  sqxiarely.  and  have,  I  think, 
laid  the  foundation  for  Its  solution. 

Let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  delegation  of 
Great  Britain,  which  approached  the  prob- 
lem primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  order 
In  the  air.  We  on  our  side  approached  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  freedom  of  the  air. 
From  these  opposite  angles  we  have  never- 
thslf  found  common  ground. 

Lat  me  also  pay  tribute  with  particular 
•ffactloo  to  the  CanadUn  delegation,  which 
MrilMsly  worked  to  reconcUe  the  different 
polnu  of  view.  Indeed,  to  the  Canadian 
ttkought  and  the  Canadian  draft  we  owe  the 
language  which  we  are  now  using,  even  to 
the  phrase  "the  freedoms  of  the  air."  To 
th«  other  delegations,  thanks  In  generous 
is  due:  to  that  of  South  Africa, 
delegation  provided  a  diairman  for 
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the  committee  which  drafted 
navigation:  to  the 
vlded  the  chairman  for 
drafted  the  enormous 
nexes  unrivaled  in  theli 
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tion  provided  the  chairmbn 
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civil  aviation  which  now 
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As  a  result  of  the  work 
other  men,  when  we 
we  can  say  to  our 
world,  "not  that  there  is 
matic  wrangle  ahead, 
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In  hiunbleness  we  mil  st 
the  opportunity  to  worl 
affairs.    And  it  is  fitting 
David,  king,  captain,  anc 

"If  I  take  the  wings 
dwell  In  the  uttermost 
there  shall  Thy  hand  lea* : 
hand  shall  hold  me." 

The    International 
Aviation  Is  adjourned. 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr 
leave  to  extend    my 
Record,  I  include  the 
delivered  to  the 
cine,  dentistry,  and 
em  University,  Chicagt 
1944.  by  MaJ.  Gen 
States  Army,  Deputy 

As  many  members  of 
today  will   no  doubt 
service  In  the  near  future 
might  be  interested  in  he^l 
the  medical  activities  in 
combat  Is  going  on,  as 
territory. 

The   primary  purpose 
service  is   to  see  that 
proper  treatment  Just  as 
he  is  wounded.     In  the 
have  tried,  successfully  to 
farther  forward  than  e 
resiilted   In  the  saving 
mechanics  of  this  life 
In  all   theaters  of  war, 
number  of  factors.    For 
wounded  in  the  Burma  J 
quite  a  different  manner 
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remember  is  that 
go  hand  In  hand,  and 
has  to  be  treated  for  his 
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ment  toward  the  rear, 
ment  Is  made  against 
supplies  and  troops  and 
regulated. 

When  a  soldier  Is  wound^ 
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recent  trip  to  the 
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as  to  how  long  after 
treated.    The  answer  in 
was   "Right  away."    The 
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Ing  dressed  and  tagged 
to  remain  where  he  la  until 
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REMARKS 


Speaker,    under 
remarks    in    the 
ollowing  address 
graduating  chiss  In  medi- 
nujsing,  Northwest- 
September  14. 
P.  Lull.  United 
Surgeon  General: 
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a  good  medical 
patient  receives 
sdon  as  possible  after 
;  (resent  conflict  we 
ing  the  treatment 
before.    This  has 
many  lives.    The 
are  not  the  same 
vary,  due  to  a 
nstance,  a  patient 
|i  ngle  is  handled  in 
tom  one  who  falls 
One  thing  to 
and  evacuation 
patient  not  only 
v%3und  at  each  stop, 
for  further  move- 
rearward  move- 
forward  movement  of 
to  be  carefully 
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patient  is  allowed 

'  the  litter  bearers 


from  the  battalion  can  transport  him  to  the 
battalion  aid  station.  From  there  he  is 
passed  back  through  the  collecting  station, 
the  clearing  station,  the  evacuation  hospital, 
the  general  hospital,  and  to  the  home  terri- 
tory, if  his  condition  is  such  that  he  will  be  a 
patient  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  At 
each  one  of  these  points,  patients  must  be 
sorted,  and  those  capable  of  doing  duty  must 
be  sent  back  to  their  organizations. 

Long  before  our  troops  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy plans  had  t>een  made  for  the  prompt 
evacuation  of  the  wounded  and  the  plan 
worked  well.  In  general,  the  following  pro- 
cedure was  carried  out:  All  troops  left  their 
landing  craft  with  their  attached  medical 
troops  (officers  and  enlisted).  As  casualties 
occurred,  they  were  collected  on  the  beach 
and  treated.  Prior  to  the  landing  plans  had 
been  made  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Medical 
Departments  so  that  each  LST  had  assigned 
to  it  two  Navy  medlcnl  officers  and  one  Army 
medical  (jfflcer  qualified  in  surgery.  Small 
operating  rooms  had  been  set  up  on  each 
ship,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  surgical  instru- 
ments, dressings,  peniciUln,  and  refrigerated 
whole  blood  furnished.  As  the  ships  un- 
loaded, the  wounded  were  brought  aboard. 
Only  life-  and  limb-saving  surgical  measures 
were  carried  out,  but  several  abdomens  were 
operated  upon,  as  well  as  a  few  sucking 
wounds  ot  the  chest.  This  was  during  the 
early  days  before  any  surgical  procedures 
could  be  undertaken  on  the  beachheads. 
The  personnel  on  these  ships  had  their  hands 
f\ill  from  embarkation  to  debarkation,  ad- 
Justing  splints,  reapplying  and  reinforcing 
dressings,  and  giving  plasma  and  blood. 

Air  evacuation,  which  can  be  accomplished 
In  far  less  time;  could  not  be  started  until 
landing  strips  had  l>een  esUblished.  As 
8oo:i  as  this  was  done,  large  numbers  of 
wounded  were  evacuated  by  air.  The  planes 
lised  all  had  nurses  assigned  to  them.  A 
holding  and  sorting  hospital  was  established 
at  the  air  strip  so  that  patients  could  be 
carefully  checked  over  and  cases  held  who 
were  not  considered  suitable  for  air  evacua- 
tion. 

The  reception  in  England,  whether  from 
planes  or  ships,  was  organized  on  a  similar 
basis:  1.  e.,  close  to  the  unloading  points  field 
hospitals  were  set  up,  to  which  were  attached 
sxu-gical  teams  who  were  to  care  tor  the  heav- 
ily damaged,  nontransportable  casualties. 
These  field  hospitals  were  of  the  greatest 
value  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  inva- 
sion, when  surgery  on  the  far  shore  was  at 
a  minimum  or  nonexistent.  Later,  when 
an  evacuation  hospital  was  set  up  with  the 
Army  on  the  far  shore  and  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  cases  arrived  already  having  had  defin- 
itive surgery,  the  pressure  on  the  holding 
hospitals  for  nontransportables  decreased. 
These  holding  hospitals  were  adequately  sup- 
plied with  whole  blood  and  penicillin  dally, 
had  a  generous  allotment  of  expert  surgical 
teams,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  a  highly 
desirable  part  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  less  seriously  damaged  patient  passed 
by  these  holding  hospitals  for  nontransport- 
ables to  transit  hospltels,  which  were  either 
station  or  general  hospitals  within  a  radius 
of  30  miles  of  the  beachhead  where,  depend- 
ing on  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  numbers 
being  evacuated,  either  definitive  svirgery  was 
carried  out  or  the  patient  was  dressed,  his 
splints  readjusted,  b'ood  and  penlcUlln  clven, 
and  he  passed  from  these  transit  hospitals 
into  the  rear  areas,  either  to  a  hospital  center 
or  to  an  available  general  hospital  by  train. 
At  these  transit  hospitals  were  also  located 
attached  surgical  teams,  but  the  major  func- 
tion of  the  transit  hospital  was  to  sort  cases 
and  only  aUow  those  to  go  on  who  were  in 
suitable  condition  for  further  travel.  The 
dispatching  of  patients  from  the  transit  hos- 
pitals to  the  back  areas  by  hospital  train 
worked  well.  The  medical  personnel  aboard 
such  trains  worked  well,  were  able  to  give  hot 
drinks,  sandwiches,  and  see  that  proper  »t- 
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tentioo  was  given  In  rearrani^ng  dressings 
and  readjusting  splints. 

This  smoothly  regvilated  handling  of  the 
wounded  was  far  different  fn)m  what  took 
place  m  the  early  days  In  som<!  places  in  the 
southwest  Pacific.  In  these  areas  small 
portable  hospitals  had  to  be  carried  forward 
over  mountain  trails  through  Jungle  to  the 
rear  of  the  fighting  troops.  Csses  were  oper- 
ated on  in  the  Jungle  and  had  to  be  carried 
by  hand  for  mUes  untU  they  could  be  placed 
In  Jeeps.  Surgical  resulU  vere  exceUent 
even  xinder  these  primitive  conditions. 

The  reasons  for  our  lower  mortality  rates 
among  wounded  in  this  war.  as  compared  to 
Worid  War  No.  1,  may  be  chiirged  to  three 
things: 
1.  Better  surgery,  done  earlier. 
S.  Blood  plasma.  • 
8.  Chemotherapy. 

The  first  is  a  combination  <jf  a  tupply  at 
•urgeons  who  have  profited  by  improvements 
In  surgical  technique  and  be-:ter  means  at 
evacuation.  In  other  words,  the  surgeon 
and  the  patient  are  brought  tcgether  Just  as 
eoon  as  possible  after  the  patient  is  wounded. 
Blood  plasme  is  given  right  up  in  the  fox 
holes  and  each  man  is  supplied  with  sxilfa 
drugs  so  that  he  can  administer  them  to 
iitmaelf.  Penicillin  gives  promise  of  being 
o(  value  in  the  surgery  of  the  wounded.  It 
Is  too  early  to  state  Just  how  valuable  it  la, 
and  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  with  adequate 
controls  before  we  can  say  the  final  word. 

The  results  of  the  so-called  sulfa  drugs 
have  been  much  more  spectacular  In  medi- 
cine than  In  surgery.  For  example,  in 
oeretn-oqjtnal  meningitis  of  meningococcic 
origin,  the  mortality  rate  is  l(?ss  than  one- 
fourth  what  it  was  In  World  War  No.  1. 
Pneumonia  had  a  mortality  mte  of  over  85 
percent  in  the  las'  war.  whlie  its  present  rate 
is  under  1  percent. 

PeniclUin  has  also  proven  its  worth  in 
many  types  of  medical  cases,  r  otable  among 
these  being  the  venereal  diseaiies. 

I  have  omitted  from  this  talk  any  reference 
to  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Medical  Department,  and  that  is  the  pre- 
venUon  of  disease.  The  omlssson  Is  due  en- 
tirely to  lack  of  time  to  present  this  subject 
adequately,  as  it  is  one  of  our  most  important 
functions.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
this  field  and  many  lives  saved,  as  well  as 
thousands  of  days  of  time  which  would  have 
been  lost  from  duty. 

Today  the  dental  officer  of  a  modem  army 
Is  made  available  to  troops  in  every  phase  of 
combat  aixl  activity,  such  as  with  airborne 
and  ski  troops,  hospital  ships  ocean  trans- 
ports, hospitals,  and  in  all  battle  aones. 
There  is  real  teamwork  between  the  dental 
and  medical  officers  and  the  nurses,  both  on 
the*  fighting  and  home  fronts. 

Special  field  dental  equipment  has  been  de- 
signed for  use  with  tactical  tmlts,  which 
permits  dental  treatment  whenever  required 
in  the  oversea  areas.  The  d'^ntal  officer  and 
his  assistant  each  carry  a  kit  which  contains 
all  the  necessary  instrvmients  and  supplies  for 
emergency  service  when  on  duty  in  the  com- 
bat zone. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Army  Dental 
Corps  is  to  prepare  and  maintain  the  fignt- 
ing  forces  dentally  fit.  A  soldljr.  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  not  only  have  an  oral  cavity  free 
of  infection,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to 
masticate  the  Army  ration.  An  individual 
who  cannot  masticate  his  food  soon  becomes 
a  casualty  in  the  truest  sense  c>f  the  word. 

The  secondary  mission  of  tho  Dental  Corps 
la  to  assist  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  care 
and  evacuation  of  battle  casualties.  Duties 
of  this  character,  particularly  in  the  com- 
bat Bone,  where  virtually  no  dentistry  may 
be  accomplished,  consists  of  emergency 
treatment  of  the  wounded,  impervlslng  of 
collection  of  casualties  and  admissions  to 
the  forward  echelon  medical  ttations.  ^ 


The  Dental  Corps  has  assumed  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  in  the  rehabilitation  ot 
men,  and  since  Pearl  Harbor  it  has  completed 
more  than  1.300.000  prosthetic  appliances 
(artificial  dentures).  83,000,000  fillings,  and 
3.500.000  prophylactic  and  pyorrhea  treat- 
ments. During  the  past  several  months  the 
Dental  Corps  has  seen  more  than  94.000 
patients  each  day. 

The  tremendous  service  which  has  been 
rendered  by  the  Dental  Corpe  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  nor 
in  terms  of  battles  won.  but  as  one  of  the 
great  forces  contributing  to  health,  happi- 
ness, and  freedom. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  nurses  in  the  Army. 
This  group  of  splendid  women  serve  from 
a  few  miles  back  of  the  front  to  the  large 
hospitals  In  the  home  territory.  This  in- 
cludes field  and  evacuetlon  hospitals,  hos- 
pital planes,  ships,  and  trains.  The  Medical 
Department  Is  proud  of  these  wonren.  who 
were  the  first  of  their  sex  to  become  a  part 
of  the  uniformed  forces.  Several  other 
groups  of  women  serve  with  the  Medicsa  De- 
partment, but  they  do  not  have,  as  yet.  the 
record  of  service  and  achlerement  that  the 
Army  Ntu^e  Corpe  has. 

As  training  camps  were  buUt  here  in  the 
home  territory,  hospitalization  was  provided 
for  4  percent  of  the  strength  by  building  sta- 
tion hospitals  In  the  camps.  In  addition, 
named  general  hospitals  were  established  for 
complicated  cases  and  for  returning  casual- 
ties on  the  basis  of  1  percent  t>ed8  for  troops 
In  the  United  States  and  1.7  percent  for 
troops  abroad.  These  hospitals  are  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States  and  treat  all  types 
of  patients.  Certain  of  these  hospitals  have 
been  designated  for  the  treatment  of  sfiecial 
conditions,  as  follows:  Amputation  centers, 
centers  for  neurosurgery,  centers  for  thoracic 
surgery,  centers  for  vascular  stirgery,  centers 
for  plastic  and  ophthalmologic  surgery,  cen- 
ters for  arthritis,  centers  for  tropical  diseases, 
centers  for  tut>erculosis.  In  addition,  there 
are  centers  for  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  blind 
are  all  sent  to  the  Old  Farms  Convalescent 
Center,  in  Connecticut,  when  they  need  no 
further  sxirgery.  and  there  they  are  socially 
rehabilitated  so  that  they  may  start  voca- 
tional training  as  soon  as  they  are  discharged. 

Every  hospital  of  500  I>ed8  or  over  has  a 
reconditioning  program.  This  program  starts 
with  the  bed  patient,  who  is  given  limited 
exercises  and  occupational  therapy.  This 
treatment  is  continued  throughout  conva- 
lescence untU  the  patient  can  be  discharged 
from  the  hospital  and  return  at  once  to  fuU 
military  duty.  This  should  not  be  confused 
with  vocational  training,  as  the  soldier  is 
not  taught  a  new  trade  or  vocation,  although 
he  may  receive  a  certain  amoimt  of  academic 
or  vocational  instruction.  The  program  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  Army  hospitals  must 
take  care  of  the  patients  for  a  much  longer 
period  of  time  than  civilian  hospitals,  and 
that  when  these  patients  return  to  duty  they 
must  be  returned  as  able-bodied  soldiers 
whose  convalescence  has  l>een  completed. 
This  program  has  met  with  huge  success,  not 
only  In  the  increased  tempo  in  the  patients' 
convalescence,  but  in  the  improved  morale  of 
this  group. 

The  constant  flow  of  casualties  from  the 
theaters  of  operations  are  hotised  in  the 
named  general  hospitals.  As  many  of  these 
eases  are  compound  fractures  of  long  bones, 
and  other  serious  surgical  conditions  requir- 
ing long  periods  of  hospitalization.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  it  will  take  many  hospital 
beds  to  care  for  these  patients.  The  turnover 
Is  neoeaearlly  slow,  and  the  load  will  net 
reach  its  peak  until  long  after  hostilities 
cease,  when  all  patients  are  returned  to  the 
home  territory.  This  means  that  the  need  for 
skilled  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care  will 
continue  for  many  months  after  any  annia- 
tlce  is  signed. 


I  We  have  tried,  with  astonndlng  success,  to 
give  the  sick  or  wounded  soldier  better  treat- 
ment than  has  ever  before  been  given  In  any 
army  in  any  war.  We  want  to  save  as  many 
men  as  possible  and  return  them  to  civil  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  reevmie  useful  places 
In  our  social  structure.  Graduates  of  this 
institution  have  done  their  part  in  this  work 
all  over  the  world.  You  who  are  graduating 
now  will  Join  them  in  doing  your  part  to 
make  the  medical  program  a  success. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  TBE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESSNTATTVIS 

Friday.  December  8,  1944 

Mr,  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oio.  I  Include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  December  2.  1944: 

{From  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer. 
December  2.  1944) 

F08TAL  wneKwrs  ASS  TTMoaspan) 

The  poet  office  Is  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  widely  respected  institutions  In  our 
country.  Its  superb  efficiency  has  been 
proven  in  numerous  emergencies,  such  as 
the  distribution  of  veterans'  bontu  checks; 
as  well  as  in  its  ability  to  deliver  the  mall 
day  in  and  day  out  the  year  round. 

The  poet  office  has  long  commanded  public 
admiration  for  economy  and  for  the  spirit 
of  its  employees  in  the  dealings  with  the 
public.  The  clerk  at  the  post-office  window, 
the  malhnan  on  the  street,  the  special-de- 
livery messengers,  and  all  the  rest  do  their 
jobs  cheerfuliv  and  well. 

However,  public  gratitude  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  pay  envelope.  The  nine 
groups  of  postal  employees  are  underpaid. 
Custodial  workers  begin  at  11,200  a  year  with 
a  tl  600  top.  The  maU  carriers  and  clerks 
begin  at  $1,700  with  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive $100  annual  Increases  for  4  years. 

It  is  readily  apparent  to  everyone  that 
these  scales  are  out  of  line  with  current  wage 
standards  and  the  cost  of  living.  Moreover, 
postal  employees  have  not  received  a  raise  for 
19  years,  as  the  present  schedules  were  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1926. 

At  present  there  are  pending  tn  the  House 
and  Senate  companion  bills  which  would 
raise  the  pay  $400.  The  House  committee 
has  reported  favorably  on  the  O'Brien  bill, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  is  seeking  •  way 
to  te-lng  it  to  a  vote  before  Christmas. 

The  postal  woi^ers  are  entitled  to  a  raise 
immediately. 

[Ftom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  of  Decem- 
ber a,  1944] 

roatAL  wMBa 

The  next  Ohio  Legislature  will  have  before 
It  the  report  of  the  salary  commission  which 
recommended  Increases  In  the  wages  of  State 
employees,  and  some  salary  increases  for  de- 
partment heads  and  elective  officials.  If  the 
State  is  to  do  its  work  effectively,  some  such 
mecMure  must  be  adopted. 

Certain  Federal  employees  are  equally  en- 
titled to  consideration.  A  House  committee 
has  favorably  reported  on  the  Mead-O'Brien 
bill  for  the  benefit  of  postal  employees.  Staea 
May  1943  they  have  been  getting  a  ttmftwtrj 
cost-of-living  bonus  amounting  to  MM  a 
year.    It  will  expire  with  the  fiscal  year  June 
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80. 1944.  The  pending  bill  would  replace  this 
Umponrf  bonus  with  a  permanent  Increaae 
of  9400  a  yaar  In  the  beee  pay. 

EMBCtlj  how  this  fits  In  with  the  Govem- 
menfa  obligations  to  employees  in  other  de« 
partmenu,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  nor 
exactly  how  it  comports  with  the  wage  policy 
the  Government  is  trying  to  maintain  In 
Industry.  It  cannot  be  widely  inconsistent. 
Some  kind  of  relief  along  the  lines  provided 
In  this  bill  la  warranted.  Our  inflation  i- 
pears  to  have  gone  far  enough  so  that  there 
la  no  reason  trying  another  "temporary"  cost- 
of-living  bonus  unless  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  adopt  a  complete  system  of  slid- 
ing paymenu  baaed  on  the  cost  of  living, 
which  would  be  quite  another  matter. 


Article  Thmt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACHUSZTTS 

THB  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESENTATTVES 

Friday.  December  8.  1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  splendid  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Post  of  December  6,  1944: 
umcLM  s 

•They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
choose  the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  these 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.' 

That  was  article  3  of  the  eight  articles  of 
the  Anglo- American  Declaration,  signed  at 
the  momentous  and  historic  conference  held 
aboard  ship  in  the  North  Atlantic  oil  the 
roast  of  our  hemisphere,  between  President 
BooMTelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 

When  our  State  Department  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  It  has  notified  both  England 
and  Italy  that  It  expects  the  Italian  people  to 
form  their  own  government  to  replace  fascism 
•'without  influence  from  outside."  it  but 
reannunclated  the  declaration  made  In  Au- 
gust 1941. 

We.  as  a  Nation,  through  our  President, 
subscribed  to  that  belief  4  months  before  we 
Wrere  at  war.  4  months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
For  ua  It  was  not  a  war  declaration.  But 
the  expression  of  a  hope  that  on  such  a 
plank  permanent  peace  might  come  to  the 
world. 

However,  we  did  not  suddenly  in  August 
1941  decide  that  we  wished  other  people  to 
set  up  their  own  governments  as  they  de- 
sired. We  were  for  self-determination  back 
In  1917.  As  an  American  doctrine  and  testa- 
ment It  is  far  older  than  that.  It  goes  back 
to  our  own  Revolution,  when  we  determined 
that  aa  a  people  we  did  not  want  misrule 
from  afar,  but  home  rule  at  home. 

It  even  goes  beyond  that.  It  had  Its 
dlm^  beginnings  in  the  dark,  dank  wilderness, 
vhere  S34  Tears  ago  this  very  moment,  men 
vho  believed  In  the  freedom  of  conscience 
vere  Ilvtnc  through  the  Oethsemane  of  their 
first  New  Kngland  winter. 

Our  belief  in  the  right  of  people  to  enjoy 
Ubertr  and  rule  ttaemsclvee  without  dictation 
is  as  old  as  Pljnottth  and  as  enduring  as  the 
took  ItaaU.  Down  the  centunea  «•  bare  not 
ffttnfil  Om  of  the  major  thlogt  wbtcb 
lawnsed  vm  against  Hitler,  even  befor*  «• 
want  Into  the  war,  even  at  the  tima  when 
ua  were  making  our  North  Atlantic  agree- 
■MBt,  was  that  he  tried  to  rule  other  lands 
with  hand-pirked  Quislings  and  booted  out 
those  he  did  not  Ilka* 


Departi  lent 


any 


'  credo — demc  cracy 


Because  our  State 
yesterday  the  people  of  the 
assurance  that  we  still  hav  • 
Nor  have  we  digressed  from 
with  Britain.    Britain  has 
now  how  we  stand.    We  are 
to  a  fundamental  principle 
ment  and  of  our 

If  It  surprises  anyone  tha 
partment  was  so  cutspcken. 
two  groups,  those  who  wished 
to  speak  out  before  and 
interest  of  sof tpedallng  e 
we  should  not  speak  at  all 

It  was  the  time  to  speak 
Invasion   Goebb?ls  was 
through  the  little  conquered 
major   Allies    intended    to 
He  would   be   the   first   to 
Sforza  incident  and  falsely 
We  have  spiked  his  gun. 


spoke  out 

^torld  have  a  re- 

not   changed. 

settled  policy 

kijown  and  knows 

merely  holdirg 

3f  our  Govem- 
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It  will  surprise 
the  department 
th(  se  who.  In  the 
Everyt  ling,  think  that 

Liong  t>efore  the 

spreading  the   word 

ations  that  the 

dominate    them. 

*ze   the  Count 

( ite  it  as  proof. 
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Mr.  SHORT.    Mr.  Speaker 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
include  the  following 
Washington  Times-Herald 

Smali.  Nations  Our  ir  LvcK 


.  under  leave 

he  Record.  I 

editorial  from  the 


"They     (P.    D.    Roosevelt 
Churchill  |  desire  to  see  no 
that  do  not  accord  with  the 
wishes   of   the   peoples   concerned 
They  respect  the  right  of  all  pi  opies 
the  form  of  government  unqer 
will  live"   (Atlantic  Charter, 
gust  15.  1941). 

Peoples  of  various  small 
must  be  getting  some  wry  gfins 
above  sentiments  these  days 

In  the  world  spotlight  Just  ilow 
nation  of  Greece.     Greece  fo^ight 
etandstiU  In  the  winter  and 
winning  applause  like  that  \^n 
when  It  stood  up  to  Russia 
war  of  1939-40.     Greece  has  nftw 
ated"  by  British  forces  and  by 
Greek-Italian  war;  but  Greece 
too  well. 


and    Winston 

territorial  changes 

reely  expressed 


to  choose 

which  they 

published  Au- 

Ei^opean  nations 
out  of  the 

Is  the  small 
Italy  to  a 
spring  of  1941, 
by  Finland 
in  the  winter 
been  "liber- 
veterans  of  the 
is  not  doing 


powxa  pouncs  back  on 


It 


Britain  and  Russia  have 
Greece — Britain  because  Greede 
British  Empire's  Mediterranea  i 
sla    because    Russia    always 
southern    warm-water    port. 
Salonika  might  suit  If  Russia 
stantinople     (pardon— Istanbul 
Turks 

So  Greece  Is  racked  by  wh 
civil  war.    British -backed 
servatives   are   fighting   Greel 
who  claim  to  owe  no  loyalty 
which  the  only  answer  we 
"Oh.  yeah?")  and  the  Greek 
be  about  as  hungry,  cold,  n 
they  were  under  German  rule 
blew  up  Sunday  in  a  riot  in 
were  killed  by  Greek  troops 
Erltlfh-backed  Premier,  Geort^ 

In  the  Allies'  part  of  Italy, 
a  good  deal  like  that  in  Oreeci 
up  to  now  have  succeeded 
Count  Carlo  Sforza  from  be 
It  u  hard  to  ull  what  the  bulk 
people  want.    But  tbore  is 
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can't  get  Con- 

)     from    the 


amounts  to 
roy^lsts  and  con- 
Communists 
:o  Moscow  (to 
think  of  is 
eople  seem  to 
unhappy  as 
The  situation 
which  21  Greeks 
w|}rklng  for  the 
Papandreou. 
situation  is 
The  BrttUh 
keeping  old 
nlng  premier, 
of  the  Italian 
knot  of  de> 
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tcrmlned,  well-organized  politicians  who 
know  what  they  want — the  Communists. 
What  they  want  is  plenty  of  Russian  influ- 
ence in  Italy  after  the  war. 

Up  In  Belgium,  Britain  backs  a  premier 
named  Hubert  Pierlot — at  least  he  was  stlU 
premier  at  press  time — who  seems  to  be  dis- 
liked by  most  Belgians,  Judging  from  recent 
big  demonstrations  against  him. 

Poor  old  pre-war  Poland,  of  course,  about 
whose  territorial  integrity  this  war  began, 
has  gone  down  the  drain.  Stalin  Intends  to 
take  over  Poland  at  lea£t  to  the  Curzon  line, 
perhaps  toss  it  a  piece  of  East  Prussia  as  a 
consolation  prize,  and  then  dominate  what- 
ever government  this  new  Poland  may  have. 
Messrs.  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  have  yet  to 
be  heard  protesting  out  loud  against  these 
Stalin  plana,  what  though  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter emits  a  faint  moan  from  Its  repository 
now  and  then. 

In  the  midst  of  war.  England  and  Russia 
are  playing  old-time  power  politics  up  and 
down  many  a  small  Europsan  nation.  If 
some  of  the  small  nations'  citizens  happen 
to  get  shot,  Etarved.  Jailed,  or  otherwise  hurt 
In  their  supposedly  fundamental  rights,  that 
Is  Jtist  too  bad. 

What  is  our  part  In  this  picture? 
Our  armies  are  heavily  engaged  In  the 
shooting  war  in  France,  western  Gsrmany, 
and  northern  Italy.  The  American  people 
didn't  start  this  fight,  but  we're  In  It,  and 
we  must  do  our  best  to  help  win  It  as  fast 
as  possible. 

But  what  then? 

L0OU_  LIKI   WE'RE  IN  rT  FOR  GOOD 

By  all  odds,  our  sensible  course  then  would 
seem  to  be  to  get  our  men  home  as  soon 
as  we  can,  and  leave  Europe  to  work  out 
its  own  latest  boundary  revisions,  to  stand 
imtil  the  next  war.  After  that,  we  should 
be  friendly  and  cooperative  toward  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  regards  trade 
and  relief:  but  we  should  keep  out  of  Euro- 
pean power  politics,  and  make  it  persistently 
clear  that  we  will  not  be  drawn  Into  any 
more  wars  over  European  boundary  lines. 

But  will  we  take  this  course'/  The  odds 
eeem  against  it.  The  majority  of  American 
voters  last  November  7  voted  for  Interna- 
tionalism, or  at  any  rate  they  defeated  a  lot 
of  Isolationist  candidates  for  various  scats 
in  Senate  and  House.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  fol- 
lowing the  resignation  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  has  begun  a  State  Department  reor- 
ganization along  internationalist  and  bleed- 
ing-heart lines.  The  State  Department  U 
now  volunteering  advice  to  the  British — 
but  not  thus  far  to  the  Russians — on  how 
and  how  not  to  act  regarding  Italian.  Greek, 
and  Belgian  domestic  politics. 

So  it  looks  as  we're  back  In  European 
power  politics  to  stay— one  of  the  very  thfhgs 
our  ancestors  came  over  here  to  get  shut  of— 
and  as  if  our  fighting  men  will  have  to  get 
going  henceforth  whenever  the  Czechs  want 
to  take  a  bite  off  the  Romanians  or  the 
Chetnlks  begin  to  make  fists  at  the 
Partisans. 


Ja»tice  for  the  Mailman 
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Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered over  a  Cleveland  radio  by  Dorothy 
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Puldheim.  Mrs.  Puldheim  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  "of  CHeveland.  I  am  sure 
she  expresses  the  views  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  citizeas  of  my  State. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

jxrsTicE  roa  trb  mailman 
(By  Dorothy  Fuldheim) 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  life  would  be 
like  if  there  were  no  way  of  receiving  letters 
or  sending  them.  A  moment's  reflection 
about  what  the  days  would  be  like  without 
being  able  to  receive  letters  is  enough  to 
one  shudder.  Not  only  would  all  busl- 
be  disrupted,  but  all  personal  relation- 
ships would  be  filled  with  loneliness  and 
anxiety. 

Outside  of  food  aiul  ahelter  there  is  no 
other  service  that  is  so  unl^'ersally  enjoyed 
and  used  by  all  the  people  of  this  country  as 
the  maU  service.  Of  course,  now  with  the 
war,  the  mail  delivery  is  not  only  the  big  mo- 
ment of  thousands  of  Am<Tlcan  families, 
but  the  delivery  of  mail  to  our  boys  in  the 
Army  >s  so  important  that  even  In  battle 
It  Is  brought  to  our  men,  because  cur  mili- 
tary know  that  the  receipt  of  a  letter  spells 
the  difference  between  high  or  low  morale. 

This  unbroken  link  between  human  beings 
separated  by  seas  and  oceans  is  maintained 
not  by  a  cold.  Impersonal  institution  called 
the  postal  office,  but  by  men,  mail  deliverers, 
mall  clerks,  mall  gtuurds,  mechanics,  and 
so  on.  These  men.  even  as  you  and  I,  must 
eat  and  sleep  and  carry  on  a  decent  life, 
providing  for  their  families  and  themselves. 
The  mailman  is  the  friend  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  he  makes  his  deliveries.  In 
these  days  he  Is  more  than  a  friend.  He 
Is  a  comforter,  too.  He  knows  if  the  letter  is 
from  the  son  overseas  or  from  the  boy  friend 
from  the  Pacific.  When  he  delivers  that  kind 
of  letter  he  doesn't  Just  slip  the  letter  In 
the  box.  he  rings  twice  or  three  times,  and 
the  family  comes  running  for  the  letter.  And 
the  mailman  goes  on  to  the  next  house  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  for  he  knows  he  has 
left  some  happiness  behind  htm. 

The  other  day,  while  I  was  waiting  for  my 
bus,  I  saw  a  blond  youngster  about  4  years 
old  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  I  watched  him 
as  he  approached  the  mailman  to  hand  him 
the  letter.  The  mailman  said.  "What  should 
I  do  with  this,  Peter?"  (Apparently  the 
towhead's  name  was  known  to  the  mall- 
man.)  And  Peter  piped  up,  "You  bring  it 
to  my  daddy." 

The  fact  that  daddy  was  8,000  miles  away 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific  was  no  reason  for 
not  getting  the  letter  to  him,  as  long  as 
there  were  the  men  in  the  blue  uniform  that 
make  the  deliveries.  Though  the  war  has 
taken  50.000  of  them  Into  the  armed  forces, 
the  numt>er  of  pieces  of  mall  that  they  tian- 
dled  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  1943  came  to 
almost  83,000.000,  and  though  they  had 
50,000  less  men  to  do  the  Job.  that  number 
of  letters  and  packages  was  almost  3.000,000 
more  than  the  previous  year,  when  they  had 
a  full  force.  This  year  the  amount  will  be 
even  greater. 

I  was  so  arrested  by  the  child's  confidence 
In  the  power  of  the  mailman  that  I  got  quite 
a  Jolt  thinking  what  If  the  mailmen  should 
ever  stop  working.  What  If  they  should  ail 
get  sick  at  the  tame  time?  By  the  time  I  got 
downtown  I  had  worked  myself  up  into  quite 
a  stew.  The  idea  of  this  country  without 
any  nmllmsn  was  melancholy. 

The  mailman  who  delivers  our  letters  f- 
eetvas  $1,700  a  year  when  he  surts.  For  4 
yeara  thereafter  be  gets  an  Increase  of  1100 
a  year.  Then  he  stops.  Two  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars  Is  the  most  be  can  get. 

9ot  30  years  the  post-offloe  employees,  ear- 
rleri,  mall  handlers,  mechanics,  msssengars, 
gnards.  have  all  faced  the  dismal  fact  that 
tbey  akme  of  all  groups  have  received  bo 


raise  of  any  kind.  To  the  contrary,  during 
the  depression  they  were  obliged  to  take  a 
cut.  The  Government  called  it  an  economy 
cut.  27  percent.  Ultimately  the  27-percent 
pay  reduction  was  restored,  but  many  a 
postal  employee's  family  are  still  feeling  the 
results  of  that  cut. 

In  May  of  1943  a  temporary  bontis  of  tSUO 
a  year  was  allocated  to  the  postal  men.  This 
expires  this  coming  June.  The  20-percent 
Withholding  tax  not  only  eliminated  the  In- 
crease, but  actually  reduced  the  letter  car- 
riers' purchasing  power  still  further. 

As  the  wage  scale  Is  now  set  up.  the  car- 
riers receive  less  for  overtime  than  they  do 
for  their  regular  working  hours.  This  Is.  I 
believe,  the  only  case  of  its  kind  where  over- 
time is  reckoned  at  l^ss  than  basic  pay.  He 
must  buy  his  own  uniform,  and  has  to  keep 
on  with  his  studies  in  preparation  for  ex- 
aminations that  he  must  pass  85  percent  per- 
fect in  order  to  stay  in  the  postal  system. 

They  are  asking  Congress  for  a  permanent 
raise  of  $400  a  year  which  would  bring  their 
mazlmimi  pay  up  to  $2,500.  This,  of  course, 
is  basic,  from  that  must  be  subtracted  pen- 
sion, withholding  tax,  and  so  on. 

As  I  understand  from  our  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Congress  has  t>eeu  tiesieged  by 
letters  from  all  parts  of  thh.  country  from 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  urging  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  report  Is  that  the  committee 
Is  recommending  It  to  the  House.  Oertalnly 
this  is  one  group  of  men  who  have  conscien- 
tiously performed  their  duty,  and  who,  by 
and  large,  are  a  fine  decent  law-abiding  group 
of  citizens. 

The  delivery  of  mall  as  we  know  It  is  very 
modern.  Mnil  was  so  expensive  to  send  that 
it  was  practically  prohibitive  until  recently. 
Mail  used  to  be  sent  either  paid  for  or  marked 
"coUect  "  If  the  recipient  didnt  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  postage  he  Just  didn't 
receive  the  mall.  In  Kngland  In  the  early 
lOOO's  a  certain  Englishman.  Sir  Rowland  Hill, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  modernization 
of  the  poetal  system  in  England,  happened  to 
be  in  a  poet  oflBce  when  a  poor  girl  came  for 
her  mail.  The  postmaster  handed  her  a  let- 
ter marked  "collect."  There  was  30  cents  due, 
and  the  poor  girl  didnt  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  postage.  Sir  Rowland  never  for- 
got the  look  on  that  young  girl's  face.  The 
incident  made  such  an  impression  on  him 
that  he  did  not  cease  his  efiorta  until  the 
whole  system  was  changed,  and  the  cost  made 
nomiiud. 

The  post  office  made  money  this  last  fiscal 
year,  $1,334,551,  excluding  the  Uemendous 
free  service  for  the  armed  forces.  If  this  free 
service  had  been  paid  for  at  regular  rates,  the 
1943  surplus  would  have  been  an  all-high 
total  of  over  $122,000,000. 

A  fimdamental  principle  Is  involved  in  this 
request  for  a  raise,  bringing  the  maximum 
salary  to  $3,500.  Is  the  mailman  worth  It? 
Can  e  live  on  leas?  Could  we  do  without  his 
senrices?  Would  we  want  an  inferior  type  of 
individual  handling  our  mail? 

Should  the  surplus  be  used  to  raise  the 
wages  of  the  post-ofllce  employees?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  request  carries  no 
threat  with  it  as  the  post-oflkie  employees 
cannot  resort  to  strikes.  This  is  a  question 
ftr  the  Congress  to  settle.  But  Judging  by 
the  reaction  to  practically  everyone  who  Is 
interrogated  about  the  Increase,  the  Con- 
gress will  be  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  if  they  vote  for  the  raise. 

All  professioris  have  their  legends  and 
traditions.  The  delivery  of  mall  through 
storm  and  wind  and  sleet  and  rain  goes  back 
quite  a  number  of  years.  As  a  nutur  of  fact, 
almost  S.OOO  years.  The  Greeks  defeated  tbe 
Persians,  and  a  Greek  chap  by  the  name  of 
Pheldippldes  ran  all  the  way  from  Marathon 
where  tbe  vletory  took  place  to  Mil  tbe 
Athanl$n$  tb«  great  navt.   Tbe  dtatapce  was 


over  36  miles  and  Pheldippldes  never  stopped 
until  he  reached  Athens.  So  great  and  heroic 
had  his  effort  been  to  reach  Athens  in  time 
that  as  he  delivered  the  maMSga  conveying 
the  details  of  the  yricrxxrj  he  dropped  dead. 
TO  commemorate  his  deed  the  Greeks  added 
to  their  Oljrmplc  games  the  marathon,  which 
is  a  foot  race  of  26  miles.  The  tradition  is 
still  included  In  our  modern  Olympics. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  modem  meaeengers. 
the  postmen:  Neither  storm,  nor  cold,  nor 
dark  nights  shall  stay  these  carriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 


RatificatioB  of  Treaties — Excellent  Ad- 
dress of  Hon.  Chester  E.  Merrow,  of 
New  Hampskire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSKZ 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  RKPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  KEFAX7VER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  a  masterful  presentation  on 
the  subject  of  ratification  of  treaties  de- 
livered by  our  colleague,  Hon.  Chestkr 
E.  Merrow,  lilember  of  Congress,  First 
New  Hampshire  District,  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  network  Friday, 
December  8,  1944.  The  address  is  as 
follows: 

We  are  winning  a  total  war  fought  In  the 
defense  of  democracy  and  Its  Institutions. 
News  of  the  successful  current  Allied  drives 
in  western  Europe,  and  of  our  brilliant  naval 
and  air  victories  in  the  Pacific  cheer  our 
hearts  and  lift  our  spirits.  Tyranny  and 
despotism  will  perish.  Democracy  and  free- 
dom will  prevail.  E^'en  as  this  life  and 
death  struggle  touches  each  human  being 
In  our  country  so  wlU  the  peace  be  a  vital 
personal  concern  to  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  In  the  United  States.  Our  major 
objective  then  following  the  winning  of  the 
war  is  the  creation  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
so  that  otu-  children  and  our  children's  child- 
ren will  not  t)e  required  to  spend  their  sub- 
stance and  give  their  lives  in  another  global 
war.  If  the  statesmaiuhlp  of  the  Republic 
does  not  succeed  In  pointing  the  way  to 
permanent  peace,  then  the  youth  of  this  Ns- 
tlon  who  have  so  nobly  defended  and  are 
defending  our  country  will  liave  suffered,  sac- 
rtficed,  bled,  and  died  In  vain. 

The  world  Is  shrinking  rapidly.  The  age 
of  the  oxcart,  sailing  vessels,  and  horse- 
drawn  carriages  has  passed  Into  history. 
This  Is  an  era  of  radio,  television,  and  super 
airliners.  There  are  no  longer  any  remote 
points  on  the  surface  of  this  planet.  Iso- 
lationism and  Its  philosophy  must  be  dis- 
carded. We  cannot  remain  apart  from  the 
onrushlng  stream  of  world  affairs.  Victories 
on  ths  battlefronts  must  be  followed  by  vic- 
tories at  the  peace  table.  The  magnitude  of 
our  responsibility  In  establishing  tbe  peace 
Is  so  great  as  to  be  sobering  and  to  eaiMS  m 
to  approach  our  task  with  most  tbotigbtftil 
eonslderstlon. 

After  the  shooting  ceases  treaties  will  ba 
written.  Under  our  antiquated  constitu- 
tional procedure  these  treaties  will  be  made 
by  the  President  and  to  be  effective  tbey 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vota  of  tbe 
United  States  Senate.  In  tbe  words  ot  tbe 
Consututlon.    "Se"— tba    PrealdanV— " 
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have  power,  by  asd  with  the  advice  and  oon- 
cent  or  tlM  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-tblrds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur." One  of  the  most  needed  constitutional 
—reforms  is  to  change  this  section  so  that  a 
■Imple  majcrlty  of  both  Hcxires  cf  Congrew 
win   be  empowered  to  validate  treaties. 

The  reasons  which  motivated  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  to  include  the  two-thirds 
requirement  no  longer  exists.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  providing  for  treaty  ratlfl- 
catloo  by  a  vote  of  9  out  of  the  13  States 
were  in  the  Immediate  background  as  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  did  their  work. 
The  document  was  to  become  effective  when 
ratified  by  9  States.  At  that  time  there 
was  serious  doubt  that  even  this  number 
would  Join  the  Union.  If  but  9  had  adopted 
the  Constitution,  then  the  Senate  would 
have  consisted  of  only  18  Members.  The 
two-thirds  provision  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  to  prevent  treaty  ratification 
from  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  3  or  4  SUtes.  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  we  would  have  a  Senate  of 
90  Members  The  fathers  themselves  were 
not  in  favor  of  minority  control,  and  yet  we 
have  tolerated  a  system  which  in  the  passage 
of  the  years  bar  resulted  in  minority  dicta- 
tion of  foreign  policy.  With  the  growth  of 
the  country,  every  reason  for  the  two-thirds 
rule  has  disappeared.  The  United  States  of 
America  stands  alone  as  the  only  great  na- 
tion to  employ  the  cumbersome,  obstructive, 
and  senseless  two-thirds  requirement. 

In  treaty  making  the  minority  has  a  nega- 
tive on  the  majority.  One-third  plus  one  of 
tbs  mambershlp  of  the  smaller  House  of 
Congress  has  life  and  death  power  over 
treaties.  Under  existing  procedure,  if  the 
•ntire  Senate  membership  of  9€  were  pres- 
ent. Senators  from  17  States  voting  against 
a  treaty  could  cause  Its  defeat.  Were  the 
Members  opposed"  to  a  treaty  to  come  from 
17  of  the  smallest  States,  rejection  would 
result  by  the  action  of  Senators  representing 
States  with  a  population  of  approximately 
ten  and  one-half  million  people,  according 
to  the  census  figures  of  1940.  If  the  re- 
maining Senators  representing   States  with 

•  population  of  approximately  120,000.000 
pMpls  should  all  vote  for  the  treaty,  then 
Uwlr  will  could  be  overruled  by  the  Members 
who  represent  10.800,000.  Should  only  a 
quorum  of  the  Senate  be  in  attendance  when 

•  vote  en  a  treaty  is  taken.  17  Members  could 
prevent  ratification.  If  the  17  votes  should 
come  from  the  smallest  States  and  the  32 

from  the  16  largest  States,  the  Senators 
States  with  approximately  3.500.000 
could  thwart  the  will  of  Senators  from  States 
with  a  population  of  over  88.000.000.  These 
figures  emphasize  eloquently  the  undemo- 
cratic charactei  of  the  present  procedure  for 
treaty  rat'flcatlon. 

A  fundamental  prtnelple  of  demoeraejr  la 
rule  by  the  majority.  A  majorl^  of  both 
Rousee  of  Oongrsas  Is  •ulBrtent  to  ena«t  Ped- 
eral  statutas  A  majority  la  deemed  ample  to 
ceoiflilft  tiM  NapvMii  !•  tnSh  •  program  as 
l«Ml*lMat  Mi  oUmt  pdHiM  of  great  national 
MM  latoraatloMd  mmamt  a  simple  naiw* 
Ity  of  kelli  SoMM  tf  Cmjnu  la  siifllHoni  lo 
tfMtart  «rar.  Ii  Umn  My  MMOIvabie  reaaon 
wHf  •  Mi>frHf  It  not  *fMii|li  %9  malM  lli« 
If   OMliryMpre««tillMlMlttrMtffOf 

llf  fVM  If  •  IMlt^lty  ff  IM 
•MMM  WMMI  If  mUff  II.  f VMI  »  •  RMjiflfllr 

Am9fi9W  pMM*  iMWKiil  IM  MtUUtton, 
Tlie  iroaty  primKM  of  mf  OwytumUin  u  » 

MMoMrt  aoapMNlM.  To  oontlnae  tlia  t«o« 
UMrtfa  rule  tot  ratiAaattoa  Hjr  the  Senate  la  to 


impair,  if  not  to  imperil,  ov  r  successftil  par- 
ticipation in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assum<  that  a  majority 
of  the  people's  representativ(  s  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  can  better  safe  ^ard  our  inter- 
ests in  international  matten  than  a  minority 
of  the  Senate.  The  argume  at  that  majority 
control  of  treaty  making  would  result  In 
hastily  ill-considered  and  un  vise  action  is  the 
weakest  of  all  arguments  co  ning  from  these 
who  hold  that  this  power  sh  ;uld  be  vested  In 
one-third  of  the  Senate.  f  a  majority  of 
Congress  cannot  protect  ct  r  Interests  then 
nothing  can  save  us.  The  b  iirden  of  proof  Is 
on  those  who  contend  that  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  one  House  cf  Congi  ess  should  direct 
the  foreign  relations  of  thii  great  Nation  in 
the  post-war  period. 

Last  week  the  House  Jud  clary  Committee 
held  bearings  on  this  fui  damental  Issue. 
Eminent  authorities  present  ni  statements  to 
the  committee.  No  defensi  i  of  the  present 
outmoded  system  was  offer  d.  On  Monday, 
Congressman  SuMNrxs  of  T<  xos.  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  1  itroduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  320  embo(  ying  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitu  tlon  which  reads 
as  follows:  "Hereafter  trc^t:  :s  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  by  and  wit  i  the  advice  and 
consent  of  both  Houses  o  the  Congress." 
Tuasday  the  Judiciary  Cor  imlttee  reported 
this  resolution  favorably.  [  hope  that  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  1  »adership  of  the 
House  will  give  the  Member  i  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  befo  re  the  Christmas 
recess.  This  resolution  shot  Id  have  enthusi- 
astic bipartisan  support.  It  ought  to  be 
passed  Immediately  by  far  n  ore  than  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  vote  of  bo  h  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  submitted  al  once  to  the  leg- 
islatures In  the  several  Stat  >8.  Just  as  this 
war  Is  nonpartisan  so  the  ma  ilng  of  the  peace 
Is  nonpartisan.  It  would  be  a  most  inspiring 
testimony  to  democracy  if  b  >th  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Democrats  wc  uld  aline  them- 
selves solidly  behind  the  mes  sure.  The  world 
would  then  know  that  we  In  end  to  forge  the 
machinery  by  which  we  ca  q  bring  to  this 
earth  a  Just  and  lasting  pes  ce. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  c  jntury  we  have 
become  a  world  power.  Tl  le  Senate  under 
the  two-thirds  rule  has  so  capably  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  destroy  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration and  those  designed  to  set  up  ma- 
chinery for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
International  disputes  that  ^  re  dare  not  leave 
In  its  hands  the  fate  of  th  s  treaties  of  to- 
morrow; treaties  which  wi;  I  contain  plans 
for  an  international  organiz;  itlon  to  preserve 
the  peace.  No  admlnlstratli  m  can  feci  even 
reasonably  sure  of  its  grour  d  in  concluding 
treaties.  In  the  councils  of  the  nations  our 
prestige  Is  impaired,  our  vol  ;e  loses  In  effec- 
tiveness and  otir  leadership  is  greatly  weak- 
ened becaiue  the  diploma  a  of  the  other 
countries  know  that  one-thi  rd  of  the  United 
States  Senate  can  wreck  a  ly  peace  treaty. 
The  House  with  a  memberal  iip  elected  every 
a  years  should  have  a  voice  1 1  treaty  making. 
The  Ssnate  Itself  would  be  r  lurh  mora  effec- 
tive In  foreign  affairs  withov  t  the  encumber- 
ing -l«o«lliinla  rule,  The  preaent  eystem 
piayf  Into  Uif  liande  of  obe^  ruetiotiltta,  Into 
the  hshdM  of  those  who  •<!  I  cling  to  Isnis* 
livuism  aotf  Into  the  hant  i  of  thoee  who 
wotiM  UH  M§  MMIM  Iff  to  fMfMl  ffOM 

ih«  thMMr  M  lAWrtslMfMl  tlfilN  iftfr  th« 
iMDiis  hii«t  t—*4  lo  mott  i  Ml  lh«  toumlifri 
Hava  iWipUMi  IMtr  mteeMi  ^t. 
rmtf4&m  UM*  »«tfi«i»u  FM  M§  m#oiiHf 

In  mi     U  OMiMM  MM  I    MM  II  If  PM* 

•iiHa  tut  tM  wm^mti  MMW  mm%  lo  Nmnm 
•  PMI  tf  IM  OMmMHIai  vtlMii  •  fow 
RMHitha,  TIM  fovtntyH  glith  OongrsM 
eoul4  perform  no  act  whtc  t  would  so  en^ 
lianaa  tta  prwilfi  Mtf  tnen  ise  tiie  faith  of 
the  peopio  Hi  ffOpVMMiotivi  government  as 
to  gire  tiM  State  legtslattire^  an  opportunitf 


to  vote  on  this  question.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  national  legislature  to  rise  to  a  high 
position  of  leadership  and  make  an  Incalcu- 
lable contribution  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  future  generations  by  developing 
governmental  procedura  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  this  modern  age. 

The  argument  that  a  debate  on  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
treaties  might  arouse  feelings  that  would  en- 
danger the  peace  proposals  cannot  stand  in 
the  light  of  recent  experience.  Last  year 
the  Congress  passed  by  overwhelming  votes 
the  Fulbright  and  Connally  resolutions. 
There  was  a  debate  on  foreign  policy  In  both 
Houses.  The  discussion  did  not  Injure  but 
Improved  our  relations  with  other  powers. 
The  acceptance  of  thescj  resolutions  marked 
the  turning  point  In  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Nation  applauded 
our  action.  For  the  first  time  the  American 
Congress  agreed  that  this  country  should 
become  a  member  of  an  International  organi- 
zation to  preserve  ths  pDace. 

The  noT7  famovis  Dumbarton  Oaks  propos- 
als, or  a  modification  of  them,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  organization 
to  maintain  peace  and  security  will  undoubt- 
edly be  presented  In  treaty  form.  At>olition 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  will  increase  the 
chances  of  this  Nation  Joining  a  world  or- 
ganization to  preserve  the  peace.  Further- 
more, many  treaties  supplementing  the  orig- 
inal Dimibarton  Oaks  proposals  will  have  to 
be  agreed  upon.  To  insure  our  successful 
participation  in  building  a  peaceful  society 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  two-thirds  provision 
be  stricken  from  the  Constitution. 

The  only  alternative  to  recurring  world 
wars  is  an  International  organization  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  check  an  agsressor  when 
he  first  begins  his  march  of  conquest.  By 
actually  participating  in  an  association  of 
nations  to  effect  world  unity,  we  will  be  doing 
our  part  as  a  great  power  in  seeking  a  way  to 
avoid  International  anarchy.  Macy  respon- 
sible leaders  in  both  major  political  parties 
have  expressed  themselves  as  favoring  an  in- 
ternational organization  Implemented  by 
force  to  preserve  the  peace.  Here  Is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  them  to  show  their 
sincerity  by  putting  their  Infiuence  behind 
the  proposed  constitutional  reform.  This  is 
the  first  step  in  accomplishing  their  objective. 
The  Congress  has  said  that  It  is  in  favor  of  en- 
tering a  world  organization.  Here  Is  an  op- 
portunity by  voting  for  this  amendment  to 
prove  that  we  meant  what  we  said  whfin  we 
passed  legislation  pledging  our  partlcipiitlon. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  willing  to  leave  th3  ques- 
tion of  the  United  States  joining  a  world 
organization  for  peace  and  security  Ir  the 
hands  of  one-third  of  the  Senate.  Those 
who  feel  that  we  shall  become  a  memb-sr  of 
such  a  group  under  our  present  system  are 
indulging  In  unwarranted  optimism. 

By  amending  the  Constitution  to  permit 
a  aunple  majority  of  those  present  in  botb 
KeilMi  to  VBlldnte  a  treaty  we  would  mako 
certain  that  obstructlontsta  could  never  pre- 
vent the  will  of  the  majority  from  being 
•Korctaed,  Juat  as  the  Mouse  assumed  ltatf« 
•rsblp  In  plnclhi  the  OoniireMi  un  rrcord  ai 
•piirovinM  UtiltMl  BtHtM  mnnbrrrhlp  in  an 
InlerhNUtihal  orianlitsfum  to  halt  aniirM* 
•MHI  Ml  Iha  Hoys*  fniiAi  lake  lnaitiifMiip  In 
maliinii  Um  Ummc  in  ifMty  faliAfailM. 
the  fthlMpvilM,  oliaffuetire,  un4«iiM«fgll«, 
and  Ih'UfKiikihla  fnattiM  Sf  •pproVlitN  Iri4»« 
tiM  *h«/ut«t  lt§  eiMlad,  lUftl  •  ftitlHI*  wuul4 
N  M  ftniMNinMiiiMl  lo  ihf  worM  ilml  wt 
Ml«vc  fully  In  the  riMiMrtIM  friiMiptf  of 
RMjoritr  rule  It  wevM  lAform  »U  mIIom 
that  the  Unttad  fiiHtea  of  Anterica  MtuftUf 
muMU  Ui  luuka  tieMtiea  after  the  war  la 
VM.  fcti  IM  rally  to  tha  support  of  ttu« 
■■■■  Inanft  and  by  so  doing  taka  the  first 
major  step  in  cstabliabtng  our  leadership 
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In  the  atruggle  for  world  tinlty.  Let  It  not 
be  said  by  the  historians  of  future  centuries 
that  our  great  Nation  hesitated  at  this  cru- 
cial Juncttire  in  world  affairs.  If  we  hesiute. 
If  we  do  not  keep  faith  with  those  who  are 
fighting,  if  our  statesmanship  is  Incapable 
of  solving  the  questions  of  this  hour  and  if 
we  do  not  lay  the  foundations  for  an  endur- 
ing peace  then  the  generations  of  the  years 
to  come  will  by  our  failure  be  condenmed  to 
the  recurrence  of  devastating  wars. 


Tkc  Sermon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEIANEY 

or  Msw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPBESKMTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
McMahon,  national  secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Near  East  Welfare  Association, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  of  the 
Maronite  Rite,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

Taking  as  his  text  the  prophecy  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (35:  2)  on  the  fiourishlng  of 
Christ's  kingdom:  "It  shall  bud  forth  and 
blossom,  and  shall  rejoice  with  Joy  and 
praise:  the  glory  of  Lebanon  U  given  to  It: 
the  beauty  of  Carmel  and  Sharon."  Dr.  llc- 
Mahon  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"History  Is  stranger  than  prophecy.  It 
may  seem  prosaic  to  find  significance  in  our 
day  of  shtfting  scenes  in  an  old  church  on 
Remsen  and  Henry  Streets,  Brooklyn,  closrd 
to  the  public  for  almost  a  decade,  its  former 
glory  almost  dissipated  and  its  congregation 
only  a  remnant  of  its  former  greatness.  Yet 
no  lover  of  Brooklyn's  history,  no  admirer 
of  America's  greatness,  could  walk  into  this 
beautiful  building,  now  standing  for  nearly 
70  years  as  a  noble  montmient  of  piety,  and 
not  wish  to  turn  back  the  pages  of  memory 
and  give  us  yesteryear,  to  see  in  this  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  now  become  Our  Lady  of 
Lebanon,  an  epic  poem  of  the  land  of  the 
free. 

"In  1609  groupe  of  awe-struck  Indians  may 
have  atood  on  these  Brooklyn  Heights,  dear 
to  them  as  Ihpetonga,  and  seen  afar  off  Hud- 
eon's  Half  Moon  aweeplng  up  from  the  sea 
like  a  great  white  bird.  Only  17  years  later, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  Oouwane,  eold  to  the 
Dutch  their  first  Brooklyn  settlement,  Oo- 
wantM,  and  lees  than  a  decade  later  the 
■ame  Indians  saw  a  ferrv  begin  operations 
from  Feck's  mip  in  Manhattan  to  the  foot 
of  Pulton  Itrcet,  deitlntd  to  loot  to  otir  daf , 
19M,  iM  jrtara.  toon  earn*  tho  notd  fof  • 
nam«,  and  II  waa  with  nottalft*  yearning 
that  tht  Innkaoptf  •!  IIm  iroMroadi  above 
the  farrv  eailad  Ihia  IIHIe  Mttltmont  aftor 
bii  i«irheei  town  la  fur  oway  Melldad, 

"Pot  itltUM  flilt  «•  MiM,  ttMl  iMlfhlf 

al  HiytKHifA,  frowAMj  wiUi  aanlff  fidvite 

of  WMiteMi,  tMlM«  iOVB  MWllif  M  MM 

iiiii«  iNfMhi  mm,  M  m  mrStTum  tm 
f  MMl  m9p»r$<t  tPf  ikg  ■ifHif  tfowtii 


tPtU 


mf§t9^  to 

la  toaio,  rin«llr,  up  UM*  Olofw  kin  ikor 
fm»,  mo  FiorrifoiMf,  Mm  Rommm,  um 
NMirFi'  1^  RMW.  Mid  all  tba  rest,  to  uiv 
thfir  irovinf  Mda  of  grain  aUmg  the  King^ 
Ktgbvaf,  Fulton  Street,  and  to  make  this 
into  a  fairyland  of  erebarda,  fardans,  and 


berry  patchea.  The  rillage  became  the  otty 
In  the  1830's.  the  Infant  city  of  homes  and 
ehtirches.  Our  own  Roman  Catholic  Society 
had  Its  little  edifice  on  Jay  Street,  as  early 
as  1822,  but  there  would  come  greater  days 
when  Immigrants  from  the  Emerald  Isle 
would  come  up  into  the  mansions,  to  swell 
the  parishes  of  the  Asstunptlon  and  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  lieanwhUe.  the  people 
on  the  heights  were  of  other  persimslons.  and 
they  set  about  to  draw  from  this  garden  of 
delight  stone  forests  for  Ood. 

"On  this  site,  nearly  100  years  ago,  rose  the 
first  church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Dr.  Storrs' 
church.  For  over  60  years,  from  the  day  of 
his  youthful  springtime  when  he  adorned 
this  pulpit  for  the  first  time  and  reminded 
bis  people:  'Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  in  vain  who  build  if  to  his  last 
breath,  these  walls  echoed  with  his  oratory. 
In  those  days  of  the  1840's,  Brooklyn's  Blue 
Book  mentioned  a  Catholic  leader,  one  Cor- 
nelius Heeney.  an  Irish  immigrant  boy.  the 
partner  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  They  were 
the  days  of  John  Hughes,  intrepid  arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  whose  vision  led  him  to 
Hughes'  Folly,  the  purchase  of  the  present 
site  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  then  in  the 
village  of  Elgin,  far  out  of  the  city.  Mean- 
while Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  thundering 
his  message  from  Plymouth  Church  to  a 
congregation  that  potired  up  Pulton  Street 
and  over  from  the  ferry. 

"Then  came  the  bridge,  to  overshadow  the 
white  trail  left  by  the  diminutive  ferry,  and 
to  become  a  wonder  of  the  world,  greeting 
the  new  inunlgrants.  pouring,  this  time,  not 
so  much  from  Ireland  and  the  north  as  from 
eastern  Eiu-ope  and  the  mountains  of  western 
Asia.  To  the  land  of  the  free  they  swarmed 
as  had  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  on  new  May- 
flowers they  came  in  search  of  liberty.  To 
these  heights,  as  to  every  other  State,  they 
looked  for  earthly  habitations,  secxue  from 
tyranny  and  without  the  price  of  blood. 
They  were  poor;  they  could  not  live  in  man- 
sions. Their  faith  and  their  religious  cus- 
toms were  different;  they  mtut  have  new 
churches.  They  miut  add  to  the  epic  poem  of 
the  land  of  the  free.  Some  of  them  came  to 
Hicks  Street  in  1906— to  Hicks  Street  still  re- 
miniscent of  the  Hicks  brothers  of  the  early 
IBOO's.  These  newcomers  were  from  other 
heights,  the  mountains  of  Syria  and  Lebanon; 
the  Maronltes,  an  ancient  and  an  honorable 
people,  whose  blood  had  fiown  among  their 
glorious  cedars,  nurturing  them  In  liberty." 
THK  msa  or  thz  bast 
"I  like  to  call  these  people  the  Irish  of 
the  east.  In  the  centmy  of  Patrick  they  had 
their  St.  Marto,  who  like  Erin's  apostle, 
dotted  their  island  motmtains  with  hermit 
cells,  which  remain  today  the  symbol  of 
their  steadfastneee  In  their  faltb  and  their 
loyalty  to  their  religious  leaders.  As  late  as 
Versailles,  their  venerable  patriarch  fotigbt 
for  the  freedom  of  bis  people,  and  in  tbaoe 
awful  days  tbey  are  still  wedded  and  dedi- 
cated to  live  without  the  shackles  of  tyranny. 
Here  In  America,  their  oblldren  have  gone 
forth,  In  common  Agbt,  lolaad  with  Amarl- 
•ans    of    every    hue.     TheU'    boys    lla    on 

Jungle  wastes  and  oo  mountain  lope.  IUm 
irokan  flowers  at  froodoat's  ahrino.  Thotf 
bodlat  lie  iti  etrangoM' gravM  lo  raaaoai  tlM 
•aptlVM  of  tyranny  Th9\t  Mood  haa  arlM* 
•on«d  foreign  aoll  le  nurlUM  nnt  iroti  of 
Mtri^i 
"Mtor  tkif  tfU  mm  •<  Um  tMi4  df  Mm 

tl  Mil*  OlNiMli  if  Mm  MUrUM  MiMii  wMi 
MmMm  dl  tn  ■wMdil  UMifffy  uH  Mm  Ion* 

Kijf  dl OliililitiiMMI.   Bow IfUf  II  H  MMl 

dlHWWI  ItKHO  0Mfll0§^4lMli  Olllliin   1 

arman,  ia«  gathoMm  and  paaaante,  witli  tbatr 
garbled  dlalaeta  -could  e?or  even  bare  falntty 
draaoMd  thai  tbolr  ohurch  would  ioom  daf 


be  decked  as  a  qtiaen  In  the  multiple  splen- 
dor of  its  Uturglcal  unldlverslty.  No  one 
among  the  first  worshipers  In  this  venerahle 
edifice,  with  its  chip  oi  Plymouth  Rock, 
symbol  of  American  freedom,  could  have  had 
the  thought  that  their  desceodanu  would  re- 
joice with  their  Maronite  neighbors  on  this 
day.  Nor  could  the  inhablUnts  of  Syria  and 
Lebanon  of  other  days  have  dreamed  that 
their  brothers  in  America.  Syrian  Orthodox. 
Moslems,  and  Drusee  would  feel  a  common 
pride  In  this  new  montuient  of  the  Maronite 
pec^e. 

"To  a  daughter  and  a  Son  ot  ancient  Syria 
we  all  do  honor.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  Koran  speaks  of  that  Mary  of  whom  was 
bom  Jesus.  The  Song  of  Solomon  bids  her 
come  from  Lebanon:  'Come  from  Lebanon, 
my  spouse!'  The  church  describes  her  from 
the  Book  of  Wiedom :  'I  was  exalted  as  a  oedar 
In  Lebanon.'  In  her  language  our  priest  has 
greeted  her  Son  this  morning.  We  have  all 
gone  back  to  the  oenade  of  the  Last  Supper 
and  we  have  gaaed.  acroes  time,  with  trem- 
bling reverence  on  the  mystery  of  the  upper 
room.  In  this  shrine  of  Syria's  most  re- 
nowned daughter.  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon,  we 
have  prayed  and  rejoiced  with  Msgr.  Stephen 
and  his  devoted  flock,  heirs  of  an  ancient 
faith.  In  the  days  to  come  may  the  prophecy 
of  Isaias  of  old  become  more  and  more  tnie: 
'It  shall  bud  forth  and  blossom,  and  shall 
rejoice  with  joy  and  praise:  the  glory  of 
Lebanon  is  given  to  It;  the  beauty  d  Carmel 
and  Sharon.' " 


The  Amy  in  Enrdpo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHTTBrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB  . 

Monday,  December  11,  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricoso,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Walter  Lippmann,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  10. 
1944: 

TBS  Aurr  m  snsops 
(By  Walter  L4>pmann) 

Something  momentous,  and  so  radically 
new  that  we  can  only  begin  to  realise  its 
consequences,  Is  now  being  demonstrated  in 
weetern  Europe  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
Statee.  Never  before  has  anyone  CToesed  an 
ocean  in  order  to  challenge  on  Ita  own  aoll  a 
nation  which  is  comparable  in  military  power 
with  Oermany.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
oountleas  aapedltlona  overseas  both  from 
■lutipe  to  the  Americas  and  from  Amerlea  to 
many  parte  of  the  world.  But  aettr  before 
haa  a  weU>dafended  oontlnent  been  invaded 
from  aoroM  tha  aaaa.  NapoloMi  at  the  wnith 
of  Ma  ■Ullorir  §rmlam»,  aod  Mitlor  ai  Ma 
vora  uaaMo  lo  dum  l*«  lailMli  (MmuumIi  la 
iflT  Mm  Mmtimm  imtm  dUdaiiilMi  •■ 
Mm  fnondly  loM  of  ftuMt. 

Hon  iMd  In  fMl  dMM  !•  MIoiro  Mmi 

•MMMI  d  pOWMflM  •OWIIn' II  WM  iMfOMtbg 

Midvtd  ^MfiMftMMs  w«  did,  wm  wmi 

wvww  w  MMflP§S  |PMMV  MM   MHMM9  lOliMC 


kfH _     „ 

iMt  bo  dOMliMiod  MfMnAilly  ■fiHwil  • 
•Um  ptmtf.    Tha  boUaf  ttiM  wMt  ImM 

In  Surope  did  not  rltally  eonaern  Ifttlft 

fltatas  rwMad  flnaUy  upon  the  bMM  Mm* 
armlof  eould  not  eroas  an  ocean,  land  on  a 
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wall-defended  eout.  and  then  build  np 
•noii(h  Btrengtb  to  flgbt  a  full-ecale  cam- 
palfa.  Tet  tbls  ^trj  thing  which  was  be- 
Itovad  to  be  impossible  U  now  being  done, 
and  the  sheer  fact  that  It  is  being  done  will 
surely  alter  the  course  of  history,  and  of 
American  thought  and  feeling,  more  than 
the  terms  of  the  settlement.  largely  pro- 
»lrtmjal  and  temporary,  which  are  laid  down 
«ti«n   the  fighting  ends. 

That  it  U  now  poaalble  to  wage  war  across 
BB  oOMUk  la  by  all  odds,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
revolutionary  demonstration  of  modem 
It  Is  agreed  that  air  power,  that  the 
bombs  and  the  rockets,  that  radar, 
armored  vehicles,  are  only  at 
of  their  development  and  that 
If  the  scientists  continue  to  devote  their  be«t 
energies  to  perfecting  them,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing now  how  deadly,  how  long  in  range,  and 
bow  surprising,  warfare  will  become.  But  tt 
Is  more  deeply  significant  than  all  these  par- 
tlctilar  weapons,  though  it  comprehends 
tbem.  all.  that  the  full  military  power  of  a 
nation  can  now  be  exerted  acran  the 
from  one  continent  to  another  conti- 
nent. 

Fortunately  for  us  It  Is  we.  rather  than  our 
enemies,  who  have  been  the  first  to  carry 
out  the  military  operation  which  almost 
everyone  believed  was  lmi>ossibIe.  For  If 
W9  can  Invade  the  European  continent  now. 
the  Asiatic  continent  later,  then  no  one 
•ver  again  argue  that  North  and  South 
AflMHcan  cannot  be  invaded.  In  war,  the 
advantage  of  being  the  first  to  use  a  new 
weapon,  or  a  new  tactic,  is  great.  But  it  Is 
temporary.  And  so  In  our  military  and  for- 
eign policy  w«  mtist  now  assume  that  what 
Americans  are  doing,  others  can  also  some 
day  do  If  once  again  we  neglect  our  defenses 
and  otu*  alliances,  and  eaaae  to  be  vigilant. 

The  difference  between  Eisenhower's  task 
and  Pershing's  is  radical.  In  1917-18  the 
United  States  intervened  before  the  enemy 
bad  conquered  western  Europe.  Pershing 
was  able,  therefore,  to  land  at  friendly  ports; 
he  had  available  the  facilities  of  a  well-or- 
ganized country:  he  bad  a  year  to  organize 
his  forces  on  the  continent  before  he  sent 
them  into  the  line  alor\gslde  powerful  Allied 
armies.  The  Americans  of  1918  played  the 
part  of  powerful  and  decisive  reinforcements. 
In  1044.  on  the  other  hand,  our  interven- 
tion came  after  the  original  Allied  armies  of 
wUrn  Europe  had  been  dMtroytd.  at  a 
tlBM  when  the  western  allies  wtrt  no  lont*r 
'  able  to  muster  large  new  armies.  The  Amer- 
ican intervention  came  at  a  time  when  the 
continent  was  in  enemy  hands.  Elsenhower 
bad.  therefore,  to  begin  fighting  before  he 
could  land  a  soldier  on  the  continent.  He 
bad  to  conquer  the  ground  on  which  his 
army  could  stand  He  had  to  build  up  his 
army  and  its  equipment  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  guns,  not  safely  behind  the  protec- 
tion of  a  well-established  and  distant  front 
line.  He  had  to  develop  his  forces  in  a  coun- 
try which  had  In  a  military  sense  been  dev- 
astated. In  order  to  paralyse  the  enemy,  by 
the  French  patriots  and  by  our  own  forces. 
He  had  to  attack  the  enemy  by  moving 
through  a  cotintry  which cthe  enemy  did  his 
best  to  wreck  In  the  path  of  his  advance. 

Tet.  leas  than  6  months  after  the  first 
troops  went  ashore  on  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy. Elsenhower  has  an  army  hammering 
at  the  western  defenses  of  Germany. 

We  can  best  measxire  the  achievement,  and 
its  present  dilBcultles,  by  understanding  the 
strategy  of  the  German  defense. 

Tbe  German  General  Staff.  It  Is  now  evi- 
dent, knew  quite  well  that  if  ever  the  armed 
iBduMrlallsm  of  the  United  SUtes  could  be 
braagbt  to  bear  against  them,  they  were  lost. 
Whatever  Ooebbels  may  have  told  the  Ger- 
man people,  the  high  command  knew  that 
tbatt  only  hope  was  to  stop  us  before  the  full 
««lgbt  of  our  power  could  be  brovigbt  Into 
play.    Tbelr  first-line  defense  was,  of  course. 
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tbe  submarine  campaign 
and  American  Navies  and  Air 
the  battle  of  the  Atlantic 
was  in  the  ports  of  Prance 
the  coast  of  France  is  much 
defended  everywhere,  and 
talnly  land  somewhere,  the 
consisted  in  holding,  till  t 
out  of  It,  every  greet  port, 
the  port  when  they  had  to 
Ing  as  complete  a  wreck  as 
ways  which  led  from  the 
and  of  removing  or 
French  railway  cars  and 
pair  shops. 

The  Germans  calculated 
General  Elsenhower  would 
put  ashore  soon  enough 
equipment  to  withstand  the 
which  were  already  in  France . 
onable    calculation.     But 
American  staff  which  plan 
had  anticipated  the  Oermai 
fense.  and  had  with  great 
a  means  of  defeating  It.     Th 
of  building  artificial  harbor! 
In  spite  of  a  storm  last  June 
damage,   these  artificial 
succeesfully  that  the  Allies 
greater  force  more  quickly  t 
thought    was    possible, 
force  proved  to  be  strong 
room  in  Normandy  for  mo 
capture  the  port  of  Cherbourg 
enabled  the  army  to  grow 
enough  to  break  through  the 
end  of  July  and  then  to 
destroy  and  capture  over 
troops. 

Measured  In  terms  of 
speed  with  which  it  was  gain^ 
troops  put  permanently  ou 
campaign  across  Prance.  Be 
emburg  is  the  greatest  AIM 
war.     It  raised  high  hopes 
to  be  the  decisive  battle  of 
And  indeed  it  would  have 
and  fury  of  General  Bradle  r 
have  been  sustained.    For 
at  the  Siegfried  line  In 
was  not  the  Germans  In 
stopped  them. 

Tbe  forces  In  front  of 
weaker  than  the  forces  they 
feated  in  Normandy,  in  th 
tbe  Seine  and  the  Loire, 
the  border   between    Franc  i 
Our  arm  lea  were  stopped 
Germany  becauae  they  were 
by  railroads  that  had  been 
roadi  on  which  the  main 
destroyed— from  the  sourcei 
erate  their  tanks  and 
vehicles,  and  from  their  su 
nition.     They  were  like  a 
stop  running  not  because  of 
of  hiro  but  because  he  is 
catch    his   breath 
gave  the  Germans  as  well  a 
their  breath,   that   is  to 
western  defenses,  to  dig  in 
fields  and  barbed  wire,  to 
sions,   to   turn   service 
troops,  and  to  replace  a 
of  the  equipment  which 
Prance. 

Because  their  strategical 
correct,  the  German  high 
in  spite  of  all  their  losses, 
cision  and  to  prolong  the 
denied  the  Allies  the  use  ol 
of  France,  had  held  on  to 
bitter  end  and  had 
surrendering  them.     The 
those  west  of  Paris,  which 
French  transportation  systei^ 
alyaed  by  the  Allies;   the 
retreat    made   the  damage 
stroyed  or  carried  off  with 
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of  the  French  rolling  stock  and  the  locomc- 
tlvea.  They  knew  that  without  ports  and 
railways  no  modern  army  can  wage  offensive 
war  at  a  long  distance  from  its  base  of  sup- 
plies. During  the  great  German  retreat  in 
August  and  September  the  allies  had  only 
the  beaches  on  which  to  land  supplies  and 
only  motortrucks  and  airplanes  to  move 
them.  They  had  only  begun  to  get  the  use 
of  Cherbourg  and  the  smaller  harbors  of 
Normandy  and  northern  Brittany,  and  they 
were  Jtist  beginning  to  be  able  to  run  rail- 
way trains  from  these  ports  to  the  region  of 
Paris.  What  could  then  be  landed  in  France 
and  moved  to  the  front  was  not  enough  to 
enable  the  armies  to  keep  moving  and  to 
invade  Germany. 

Having  been  over  the  line  of  supply  from 
Cherbourg  to  the  front,  and  having  seen 
how  it  was  wrecked  and  what  incredible 
labor  and  ingenuity  the  engineers,  the  trans- 
portation and  the  signal  corps,  the  ordnance 
and  quartermaster,  have  put  in  to  make  it 
workable.  I  cannot  in  my  layman's  way 
grasp  how  so  much  was  done  to  supply  the 
armies.  I  cannot  begin  to  imagine  how  more 
might  have  been  done  in  the  critical  days 
of  September.  To  have  got  enough  ashore 
over  those  treacherous  beaches  to  knock  out 
a  German  army  of  a  million  men  was  a  feat 
that  Is  surely  unparalleled  In  the  history  of 
war;  to  suppose  that  this  miracle  could  have 
been  topped  Immediately  by  a  second  mira- 
cle, which  was  to  be  able  also  to  invade  Ger- 
many without  a  really  good  port  to  land 
supplies  and  without  a  railway  to  carry  them, 
is,  so  it  seems  to  me,  to  suppose  the  in- 
credible and  the  Impossible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  It  took  only  2  months 
after  the  campaign  of  France  to  organize  the 
present  campaign  for  western  Germany.  I 
wish  I  had  the  power  to  describe,  but  I  have 
not,  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Ameri- 
cans in  Europe  this  autumn.  Yet  we  must 
try  to  imagine  it.  If  for  no  other  reason  we 
must  try  in  order  that  we  at  home  do  not 
become  separated  by  too  great  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding from  these  2.000,000  and  more 
o'  our  bravest  and  best. 

For  these  men  need  and  they  are  entitled 
t  have  not  only  what  we  can  produce  and 
send  them,  and  not  only  prayers  for  their 
safety  and  their  triumph,  but  also  a  constant 
realization  of  what  In  fact  they  are  doing. 
It  is  natural  enough,  no  doubt,  that  we 
should  think  of  war  In  terma  of  the  ground 
gained  and  of  the  price  paid  for  It  In  blood. 
But  In  fact  this  war  is  a  prod!gto\u  labor  of 
men  working  forward  against  the  obstacles  of 
nature  and  of  the  enemy.  In  a  sense  which 
at  first  it  Is  hard  for  a  civilian  to  appreciate, 
the  successes  announced  in  the  communi- 
ques and  the  cost  announced  In  the  casualty 
lists  are  to  tbe  army  luelf  the  results  and 
consequences  of  the  grinding  task  of  doing 
Innumerable  Jobs  and  of  fitting  them  to* 
gether  correctly  in  order  to  move  and  to  use 
the  tremendous  equipment  of  offensive  war. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  the  forethought, 
the  preparation,  the  disciplined  cooperation, 
the  improvisation,  and  the  endless  work 
of  brain  and  hands  which  have  made  It 
possible  for  ao  large  an  army  to  live,  to 
work,  and  to  fight  Its  way  forward  so  far 
from  home.  Perhaps  the  observation  of  a 
Frenchman  will  help  the  reader  to  imagine 
the  operation.  My  friend  had  seen  many 
armies  in  many  campaigns,  had  seen  the 
Germans  enter  France  in  1940,  had  lived 
under  the  Germans  for  4  years,  and  had 
seen  the  American  Army  as  It  moved 
through  France  last  summer.  "You  wont 
misunderstand  me,"  he  said,  "when  I  say 
that  your  Americans  do  not  look  and  act 
like  soldiers  as  we  Europeans  expect  soldiers 
to  look  and  act."  I  asked  him  what  they 
did  look  like.  "They  looked."  he  said,  "like 
armed  workingmen  in  a  gigantic  Industrial 
plant  on  wheels  rolling  along  and  knocking 
down  and  blasting  away  and  running  over 
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wluitever  got  In  their  way.  I  felt  as  tt  the 
Americana  were  digging  tha  Panama  Canal 
right  through  the  German  Army." 

Work.  Uie  Interlocking  Ubor  of  millions 
of  men.  Is  the  means  by  which  the  American 
power,  with  the  Infantry  and  the  airmen  out 
front  breakmg  open  holes  for  It.  is  advancing 
into  Germany.  In  this  vrar  It  is  not  true  that 
some  men  fight  and  other  men  work.  Ttie 
soldier  works  aU  the  time,  and  then  he 
flghU  that  he  may  gain  new  ground  to  work 
farther  on  Tbe  work  of  the  Army  never 
stops.  It  w«it  on  night  and  day  through 
what  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  a  period 
when  there  was  no  news  of  anything  In 
particular,  and  It  to  upon  the  fotindatlon  of 
this  endless  work  that  the  present  battle  In 
western  Germany  has  been   or^nlzed. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  was  to  bring  up 
to  the  front  against  the  enemy  the  military 
povrer  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  creating  since  1940.  The  issue  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  ourselves  has  been 
whether  vre  could  deliver  on  the  battlefield 
the  mlUtary  power  which  we  are  able  to 
generate  In  the  United  Stat«.  last  summer 
We  proved  that  we  could  deliver  It  ^Jrvoce. 
Since  the  summer  campaign  the  ^  ^^^* 
Army  has  been  to  prove  that  we  could  deliver 
our  power  tnslde  of  Germany. 

To  deliver  It  In  France  the  AUIes  had  to 
defeat  the  German  Navy  and  the  Oennan  Air 
Force  and  to  break  the  AtUntle  waU     To  de- 
liver our  power  in  Germany,  we  have  naa 
during  the  travaU  of  this  autumn  to  make 
Franw.  which  we  had  to  deliberately  make 
unusable  to  the  Germany  Army,  usable  a^m 
for  our  Army.     For,  ^  ^"^^J"  ^^^^J^ 
Oermana  In  France,  we  bombed.  »»™«»~; 
and  sabotaged  everything  an  Army  i»eds  u 
It  to  to  move  and  fight.   Then,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Germans  In  France,  we  had  to  Xuin 
around  and  repair  the  very  faciUtlcs  we  had 
dooa  our  beat  to  wreck,  plus  those  which  the 
Ocrawns  destroyed.     UntU  September,  four 
naUona,  the  British,  the  French,  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Germans,  did  their  utmost  baa« 
to  make  France  a  country  in  whU:h  an  armj 
could  not  move  and  could  not  fight.    Once 
September,  the  work  has  been  done  of  making 
France  a  country  through  which  an  Allied 
army  could  move  to  Invade  what  *«* 'f"' V^« 
oreatast  miUtary  power  on  earth,  what  to  still 
a  country  ao  profoundly  mUltarlzed  that  It 
makes  up  In  toughness  and  cunning  and  bat- 
tls  experience  for  lU  dwindling  manpower  and 
material  resources.  .      w»     - 

The  battle  which  to  now  being  fought  on 
the  borders  of  Germany  to  a  far  greater  and 
a  far  more  dlflkiult  battle  than  any  of  the 
battles  of  last  summer.  For  the  landing  in 
Normandy,  we  were  able  to,«°P'°\^*  ^^ 
whelming  Allied  superiority  of  the  AUled 
navlea  and  Air  Forces,  ^t  ro«n<»  w«Jf 
were  close  to  their  base  of  •«PP»»"  »«  ^L 
land.  The  Germans  were  '■'J^  .*"?/' jVJ 
of  supplies  m  Oermany.  and  their  unea  of 
communication  were,  tor  the  "0«t  P*^^ 
blocked  by  the  sabotage  of  the  rtmc^ 
forcea  at  the  Interior  and  by  own  alrnien. 
When  we  broke  out  of  the  Normandy  Pe^- 

sula  our  superiority  in  P^'^^^' ^'^^y^Jl 
and  mobile  artUlery  had  full  effect.    For  the 

ground  was  bard  and  the  weather  was  clear. 
General  Bradley's  armies,  which  are  carry- 
ine  the  main  burden  of  the  present  offensive 
are  in  a  very  different  poaltion.    The  fog  and 
rain  at  November  and  December  prevent  us 
from  using  to  anything  like  fuU  capacity  our 
gwat  superiartty  In  air  power.    Tbe  same  wet 
father  has  made  the  open  country  oii  either 
side  of  the  haid-surfaced  roads  so  soft  that 
we  are  unable  to  use  at  theU-  fuU  capacity 
our  great  superiority  in  tatks  and  armored 
vehicles.   Ptor  these  reasons,  tbe  burden  <rf  the 
battle  to  being  borne  by  the  Infantry  and  the 
artiuery.    Itto  a  battle  In  which  the  artiUery 
has  to  bombard  the  German  defenses  so  that 
the  Infantry  can  aciae  new  gi-ound  and  so  en- 
able  tha   artillery   to  move  forward  a  bit 
farther. 


The  eooitlal  ^Om  ^  Inep  In  mind  and 
to  take  to  heart,  la  that  we  are  flgbttng  to 
break  into  Oermany  at  a  season  of  the  y«ar 
when  the  weather  neutraUaes  to  a  very  large 
dagraa  two  of  the  weapons— alrpUnes  and 
armoi«d  wbjctiw  to  which  we  have  the 
greatest  BupsUMtty.  We  are  seeking  to  fight 
the  decisive  battle  west  of  the  Rhine  wtth 
the  Infantry  and  artiUery.  This  to  the  basic 
reaaon  why  the  German  defense  to  so  dUBcnlt 
to  crack,  why  our  caBualtiea  In  the  Infantry 
regiments  are  so  heavy,  and  why  artillery  am- 
munition 0*  certain  calibers  to  being  ii»ed 
faster  than  our  rate  of  production.  For  In 
thto  particular  batUe  the  artUlery  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  not  only  Its  own  task  b«t 
also  a  very  large  part  of  the  task  of  tbe  air 
force  and  of  the  tanks. 

If  thto  same  battle  could  have  been  fought 
to  the  normally  dry  clear  summer  weather 
of  July  and  August,  there  to  almost  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  German  rsetotance  would 
have  been  crushed  swiftly  and  deetalvely.  It 
to  only  because  the  Germans  are  able  to  pit 
their  infantry  and  artUlery  agalxvst  ours  on 
the  relatively  narrow  front  where  Germany 
can  be  tovaded  that  they  have  equality  on 
the  battlefield. 

It  should,  however,  be  dearly  tinderatood 
that  our  troops  have  not  been  aent  Into  thto 
battle  with  a  shortage  of  ammunition  or 
of  any  other  essential  suppllee.  The  sup- 
plies exist  for  thto  battle  Itself  and  they 
have  been  brought  forward  and  are  In  ttje 
hands  of  the  troops,  n  the  objectives  of  thto 
battle  can  be  attatoed  by  the  Infantry  and 
artUlery,  they  wUl  be  attained.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  that  was,  I  may  aay. 
the  view  ot  ova  responsible  commanders  in 
charge  of  the  offensive.  At  the  front  there 
to  not  a  shortage  of  eenam  kinds  of  artUlery 
ammunlUon  for  thto  particular  battle.  The 
shortage  to  in  the  reserves,  which  must  be 
kept  fuU  for  tha  battles  which  wUl  follow 
thto  one.  either  to  exploit  a  breakthrough  If 
It  to  achieved  or  to  renew  tha  attadc  tf  thto 
battle  is  indectolve. 

When  we  reallae  that  wa  are  lighting  this 
battle  without  being  able  to  use  aU  our 
armed  superiority,  the  question  naturally 
arlsea  whether  the  battle  had  to  be  eofaged 
now  when  the  weather  ImmobUlMs  us  to 
such  a  degree  both  in  the  air  and  In  the 
open  country.  What  I  have  said  about  the 
supply  problem  and  the  German  strategy  In 
the  Fiench  ports  explains  why  the  attack  on 
Germany  oouid  not  bagln  any  aooner  than  It 
has.  Gould  It  hava  ban  postpoowl  until 
nest  wring  or  summart  The  high  command 
which  raaUasd  to  tbe  full  ths  dtoadvantages 
and  tha  oosto  of  a  winter  campaign,  decided 
that  the  disadvantages  of  a  long  pause  ware 
even  greater. 

What  were  they?  We  can  imdarstand  them 
only  by  realising  that  Germany  U  not,  de- 
spite so  many  reporu  to  the  contrary,  a 
fatally  wounded  animal  which  would  lie  there 
prostrate  and  passive  whUe  we  prepared  at 
our  letoure  to  deliver  the  mortal  blow.  Ger- 
many to  fatally  wounded  in  the  sense  that 
she  cannot  avoid  eventual  defeat  because 
she  no  longer  has  the  manpower  or  the  re- 
sources to  match  the  whole  Allied  superiority. 
But  Germany  to  not  prostrate;  on  the  con- 
trary, her  recuperaUve  power  to  very  great. 
That  to  why  again  and  again  ahe  has  been 
able  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  Industries 
which  we  have  bombed.  That  to  why  she  has 
been  able  to  restore  not  only  the  size  of  her 
fighter  air  force,  btit  to  develop  an  increas- 
ing number  of  new  fighter  planes  which  ara 
technically  stiperlor  to  our  own. 

The  Germans  are  stUl  able  to  make  ex- 
ceedingly effective  use  of  any  pause  In  the 
lighting,  n,  for  example,  they  had  had  an- 
other 6  months  to  perfect  the  robot  bomb 
against  England.  It  to  not  pleasant  to  tWnk 
what  might  have  happened.  Nor  Is  tt  «to- 
^  gether  agreeable  to  think  now  sbout  What 


they  would  be  able  to  do  with 
ireapons  if  they  had  another  few  months^  to 
produce  them  and  improve  them.  Moracwv. 
thov^h  the  German  Army  has  teat  «n  aaar- 
moos  number  of  men.  the  Oermaa  papiri^ 
tlon  aiwl  the  population  it  centrals  la  rtlU  ao 
great,  and  so  enduring  and  tough,  that  thara 
are  replacement*.  Given  a  pause,  tha  Oer- 
mana are  able  to  recruit  and  train  and  to 
equip  new  divtolona.  _       ^ 

A  long  winter  paoaa  on  tha  wmtsrn  ft^< 
would  have  meant.  OMreMre.  that  Germany 
would  have  been  able  to  raoover  a  good  deal 
of  streiwth.     The  German  high  comoaand 
^y  have  been  led  to  do  foolish  things  by 
HlUer.    But  when  the  ptufsaatonsl  aokUara 
are  in  charge,  as  they  were  In  the  batUe  <rf 
France,  as  they  are  now  In  the  battle  of 
Germany,  one  must  never  assume  that  they 
are  irrational:  that  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  doing.    The  way  in  which  tha  Oar- 
mans  fought  the  battle  of  France  saved  Oar- 
many  from  Invaatoa  last  summer.    Tha  way 
they  are  defending  Oermany  today  baa  oom- 
peUed  la  to  chooae  whether  we  would  fight 
now,  when  we  cannot  exert  our  whole  «u- 
partorlty,  or  whether  we  wouW  wait  tlU  next 
summer  when  we  may  no  longer  have  such 
overwhelnflng    superiority.     The    Germans 
may  be  as  desperate  and  as  fanatical  as  clvU- 
Un  observers  have  said.     But  we  delude  our- 
aalvas  if  we  think  that  the  Oennan  Army  to 
not    led    by    men    of    extraordinary    mUl- 
tary  ej^ierlence  and  imagination  and  proCas 
sional  competence,  who  are  capable  d  ex- 
tracting the  last  ounce  of  military  advantage 
out  of  theU-  strstegical  position. 

We  are  pitted  against  a  great  and  a  most 
dangerous  enemy.  In  the  present  battle  on 
the  western  front  tha  recuperative  and  re- 
sisting power  of  the  strongest  indtistrlal  mili- 
tary power  of  Europe  to  locked  In  a  death 
grapple  with  the  strong  but  new  Industrial 
mUltary  power  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Infantry  bear  the  brunt  o<  It,  breaking  the 
way  for  the  collision  between  the  two  powers, 
who  at  thto  period  of  history  are  technologi- 
caUy  the  strongest  the  world  has  yet  sean. 

UntU  there  is  a  rupture  and  a  braak- 
throt«h.  or  unlaas  attrition  brings  about  a 
pause,  the  battle  Is  equal.  For  the  power 
the  Germans  can  exert  on  a  batUcflald  In 
Germany  to  altoed  against  tha  power  that 
we  can  exart  acroaa  the  ocean  and  over  bim- 
dreds  of  mUes  of  France  and  waatatn  Oar- 
nany  If  it  to  said  that  the  Oermans  have 
alao  an  eastern  front  to  defend  agstost  the 
Red  Army,  we  must  remwnbar  that  we  have 
another  fuU -scale  vrar  to  carry  on  in  the 

Pacific.  , 

U  tha  raadar  of  thto  report  finds  It  sombar. 
aU  I  can  say  to  that  It  to.  I  believe,  a  true 
report  which  he  to  anUUed  to  have  and  very 
muTh  naeda  to  have.  Having  seen  what 
Americans  are  enduring  abroad.  1  sea  no  rea- 
son why  we.  who  are  spared  so  much,  should 
spare  ourselves  the  realisation  that  thto  to 
the  greatest  ordeal,  the  •*^ff^,«r*  °'^,V 
courage,  tbelr  reaolui  Ion.  and  of  thalr  spirit, 
to  which  the  Uvlng  generaUon  of  Amarloana 
have  yet  been  subjactad. 

I  found  no  trace  of  heslUtlon.  doubt,  or 
falterings  anvwbere  among  the  armlca.  and 
indeed  a  ramorselass  determinatton  to  be 
atopped  by  nothing.  But  I  did  find  wonder 
and  doubt,  which  could  become  anger  and  re- 
aentment.  about  whether  the  clvUian  popu- 
laUon  really  understands  what  thto  war  de- 
mands of  the  men  who  work  and  fight,  who 
slave  and  suffer  In  it.  No  one  to  complaining 
that  the  penile  at  home  are  denying  to  the 
Aimy  what  It  needs.  There  u.  on  the  con- 
trary a  unlveiaal  oonvictton  that  tbe  Ameri- 
can Army  to  the  best  fed.  best  clothed,  best 
equipped,  and  the  beet  provided  wtth  medical 
care  of  any  army  in  history. 

me  one  thing  the  Army  does  not  feel  they 
are  getting  in  fuU  measure  to  a  thing  which 
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cannot  b«  produced  In  factorle«,  but  Is  Ixn- 
ponderable  and  of  tb»  iplrlt.  I  know  of  no 
better  short  name  for  It  tban  understanding. 
llMjr  do  not  feel  that  we  do  not  think  eiujugh 
•bout  Xb»  pain  of  battle  If  anything,  the 
soldiers  shrink  from  too  much  enervating 
civilian  sentiment  about  their  perils  and  their 
wounds.  They  know,  too,  from  their  letters 
how  Intense  Is  the  anguish  of  separation,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  long  ▼Igll  of  their  families. 
What  they  miss  U  the  feeling  that  In  our 
public  life  we  act  and  talk  with  a  sufBclent 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  and  not 
merely  of  the  dangers  of  their  task. 

For  in  this  struggle  of  life  and  death,  where 
some  men  give  their  lives  and  all  give  a  part 
of  their  youth  and  of  their  happiness  and 
their  hopes,  there  U  no  reward  except  the 
honor  and  glory  of  being  part  of  a  great  en- 
terprise that  will  always  be  remembered  and 
celebrated  gratefully.  There  can  be  no  In- 
ducement and  no  repayment  except  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  an  army  which  has  done 
so  well  lU  duty  that  It  will  be  forever  famous 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Medals  and  rib- 
bons for  the  specially  brave  and  efficient,  pro- 
visions for  all  the  soldiers  when  they  return 
are  nrrssnarj  But  they  are  not  sufficient. 
Nothing  can  be  sufficient  except  the  feeling 
now  whUe  they  are  working  and  nghtlng.  and 
later  when  they  return,  that  what  they  are 
doing  will  be  understood,  will  have  been  real- 
ized, and  will  have  become  part  of  the  herl- 
ti^  of  their  people,  of  the  legends  and  th« 
UMory  o(  America 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


n»  TH«  noun  of  MPRBBBrrATIVB 

Monday,  December  11.  1944 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  Emily  Miller  Smith 
to  Alfred  Mynders.  editor  of  the  Chatta- 
nooga Times.  The  letter  was  printed  in 
Mr.  Mynders'  column  Next  to  the  News 
in  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  November 
5.  The  sentiment  expressed  in  this  let- 
ter is  shared  by  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  all  of  the  fine  boys  who  have  and 
will  give  their  lives  in  the  holocaust 
which  now  rages  around  the  world.  The 
letter  vividly  sets  forth  the  resolution 
of  the  American  people,  and  particularly 
the  parents  of  the  gallant  heroes  who 
will  not  return,  that  this  horrible  ca- 
tastrophe shall  not  happen  again: 

Mr  Dkai  Mi.  Mtndbs:  Perhaps  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  publish  this  letter,  for  In 
reality  It  is  fust  a  story  of  hopes  that  were 
not  realized,  dreams  that  were  not  fulfilled, 
skills  that  were  not  used,  work  that  was  not 
done.  But  I  am  Impelled  to  teU  Chattanooga 
^bout  a  boy  who  belonged  to  this  city,  a  boy 
who  seemed  destined  for  a  long  life  of  serv- 
ice here.  Not  many  people  knew  him,  tor  he 
fcad  spent  most  of  his  time  since  he  was 
11  away  in  intensive  preparation  for 
cttiBcnshlp.  Chattanooga  will  never  know 
him  now.  A  little  over  a  week  ago  we  re- 
ceived one  of  those  most  dreaded  messages 
trooa  the  War  Department.  When  the  vic- 
torious armies  of  America  march  home,  our 
•on.  Second  Lt.  O.  H.  MlUer  Smith,  0539367. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  will  not  return.  On  Oc- 
tober 8  he  waa  killed  In  action  in  Prance. 
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The  concluding  sentence 
shall  s  card  of  sympathy 
wlU  Uve  in  the  grateful  heart 
Prom  Prance  our  son  wrote 
will  add  my  red  American 
seven  red  stripes  In  our 
sou  it  with  my  hand  taking 
bis  mortal  life  Is  finished. 

0\ir  son.  Miller  Smith, 
his   life   to  his   country. 
BlackweU  and  Emily  Smith, 
told  us  so  many  times  in  di: 
was  young  but  he  thought 
that  thousands  of  his 
Ing  to  die  because  of  the 
ness  rampant  in  this  county 
the  last  war  when  peace  vvas 
Still  he  was  willing  to  die  If 
give  us  another  chance.    He 
he  was  articulate,  he  knew 
In,  what  be  wanted  to  do. 
many   letters,   but   in   the 
poured  out  his  heart. 

He  was  trained  to  live,  h< 
but  from  childhood  he  had 
that  If  one's  coimtry  Is 
worth  dying  to  defend, 
he  had  8  years  of  military 
Sewanee   Military  Academy, 
before  he  was  11,  and  4  yean 

Our  son.  Miller  Smith,  hatid 
war  engulfed  us  he  wished 
of  the  battle.    From  France 
sheet  of  paper   he   wrote  \ 
would  be  worth  the  "waste 
rials  and  homes"  If  this 
last  war. 

He  knew  exactly  for  wha 
was  quite  willing  to  die.  if 
half  of  the  things  for  which 
dldly  equipped  to  live.     In 
to  his  dad  Just  a  week  befon  i 
probably  his  last  letter  to 
If  I  come  through  I  shall 
If  not  I  may  go  with  a 
I  helped  to  defend  the  free 
slsve,  that  once  In  my  life 
supreme  sacrifice  of  futur« 
Ueved  In." 


General  Mar- 
"His  memory 
of  our  Nation." 
ue  "•  •  •  I 
blood  to  those 
before  I  will 
t  down."    Thus 
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not  begrudge 

his   parents, 

know  that.    He 

rent  ways.     He 

He  knew 

generation  were  hav- 

inertla  and  selflsh- 

at  the  end  of 

1  rlthln  our  grasp. 

that  would  help 

was  young  but 

4hat  he  t>elieved 

He  didn't  write 

>nes   he  did   he 
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wanted  to  live, 

I  ccepted  the  fact 

living  In.  It  is 

During  his  schooling 

nstructlon.  4  at 

beginning  Just 

later  at  M.  I.  T. 

war,  but  when 

be  in  the  thick 

on  a  dirty,  torn 

istfully   that   it 

men  and  mate- 

oc^d  only  be  the 
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We  know  that  our  son 
calmness  of  his  fine 
ter  written  to  bis  dad  he 
a   pretty   good    time.     After 
point  where  shells  landing 
dont  bother  me,  I  find  llfi 
same  In  difficulties  and 
ties.    There  are  more  thrills 
we  can   grow  accustomed 
tempo.     At  home  we  have  to 
hazards   without   overwrou^bt 
essence  of  the  problem  Is 
don't.     Except  I  would  like 
mother  again  and  Jtist  Itki 
us  over  here  I'd  like  to  ha 
On  October  8  he  was  kllle< 

We  realize  that  he  was 
to  prepare  us  against  the 
come.     Tucked  away  in 
some  warning.    He  wanted 
"I  love  my  home,  the 
from,  my  friends,  the  peopl( 
to  go  back  there  some  day 
the  rest  of  this  war  to  be 

We  know  only  that  he  wat 
no  details.  It  may  have  beer 
In  a  letter  written  to  me 

" I  may  still  have  to 

Mother,  the   Imm^ 

death  may  not  co\int  greatfy 
may  Jtist  be  careless  in  s 
or  I  may  be  blown  up 
leesness.    But  when  that 
no  way  change  the  fact 
Job  up  untU  that  time. 

"My  Job  Is  Important,  a 
of  the  picture,  others  could 
doing  It  now.    I  hope  I  shaU 
best  of  my  ability.    I  want 


he  fought  and 

lieed  arose,  in  be- 

he  w:is  so  splen- 

a  letter  written 

he  was  killed— 

u^he  said.  " 

a  better  man, 

certain  I'eeUng  that 

vorld  against  the 

I  had  made  the 

for  what  Z  be- 
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war  with  the 

In  a  let- 

,  "I  am  having 

getting   to  the 

100  yards  away 

Just,  about  the 

individual  pecullarl- 

per  minute,  but 

the  Increased 

regard  our  many 

nerves.    The 

not  zo  worry — I 

to  see  you  and 

all  the  rest  of 

t  the  war  over." 

In  action. 

(lonstantly  trying 

Efiock  that  might 

letter  there  is 

to  come  home, 

family  I  have  come 

around,  I  want 

3ut  llrst  there  Is 

attended  to." 

klll<.>d  in  action, 

as  he  suggested 

qtite  II  while  ago. 

tacrillce  my  life. 

ediivte  cause  of  my 

in  the  war.    I 

tedping  on  a  mine. 

through  others*  care- 

h  tppeas  it  will  In 

thit  I  was  doing  a 

necessary  little  part 
do  it.  but  I  am 
do  It  to  the  very 
you  to  know  at 


times  It  la  a  very  dangerotis  Job,  but  I  came 
here  to  do  a  dangerous  Job.  I  wUl  not  hesi- 
tate to  risk  my  life  every  time  I  think  the  re- 
sults to  be  gained  are  worth  the  price,  I  want 
you  to  know  that,  mother,  for  It  will  be 
easier  to  do  my  duty  when  the  opportunity 
arises.  I  am  an  engineer  reconnaissance  of- 
ficer, and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
be  trying  to  get  engineer  Information  Just  as 
far  forward  as  I  possibly  can,  under  fire  when 
the  Information  Is  needed.  No  other  good 
American  soldier  would  do  less.  For  a  good 
soldier  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  does 
not  exist." 

If  Miller  Smith  had  lived,  Chattanooga 
would  have  known  and  loved  him.  Of  that  I 
am  certain.  He  was  trained  In  the  ways  of 
peace;  he  loved  books  and  music,  opera,  and 
symphony;  he  loved  tools  and  machinery  and 
hard  work;  he  loved  swimming  and  riding; 
he  loved  Chattanooga,  the  country  out  at 
Kensington,  the  mountains  at  Sewanee;  Con- 
necticut, Boston.  He  had  faith  In  his  coun- 
try, I  quote  from  his  last  Mother's  Day  letter 
to  me,  "It  is  the  respoiisibility  of  all  Amer- 
icans to  see  that  effort  can  find  a  reward. 
Lots  of  us  in  this  war  have  Ideas  about  how 
we  would  like  to  have  the  coimtry  when  It  is 
over,  but  most  of  It  Is  all  a  dream.  If  we 
always  have  reward  for  faithful  effort  and 
devotion  to  duty,  and  If  moat  of  us  are  always 
ready  to  make  an  effort,  isn't  that  enough  to 
build  a  great  civilization  on?" 

Miller  Smith  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  great 
M.  I.  T.  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  to  get 
that  Master's  degree;  he  wanted  to  work  In 
South  America  for  a  while,  then  he  planned 
to  come  back  to  Chattanooga  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Our  boy  had  a  strong  body  and 
a  well-trained  mind;  he  had  an  heredity 
of  long  life  and  above  all  he  had  the  wUl  to 
serve.  But  he  will  not  be  back.  HU  bright 
spirit  Is  with  Ood,  I  know,  one  of  a  great 
company  of  bright  young  spirits  forced  home 
to  Him  too  soon  by  man's  stupidity.  All  his 
■kill  and  training  perished  with  bis  hardy 
young  body  In  that  holocaiut  of  the  Prench 
battle  line.  When  my  father  died  Chatta- 
nooga honored  him  with  many  columns. 
There  can  be  no  fine  obituaries  to  my  son  at 
the  end  of  a  long  and  useful  life. 

MlUer  Smith  honestly  dldnt  think  a  per- 
son's name  should  be  in  the  paper  untU  he 
had  "done  something  for  the  world."  All 
his  life  he  disliked  publicity.  He  dldnt  want 
his  picture  in  the  paper  as  a  child:  in  his 
teens  he  didn't  want  his  name  In  the  social 
columns.  "Please,  mother,  never  put  my 
name  In  the  paper  until  I  have  really  done 
something  for  the  world."  We  learned  to 
comply  When  he  was  commissioned  last 
November  the  little  notice  there  was  came 
offlclally.  and  even  now  I  am  sure  he  would 
say,  looking  at  me  with  his  big,  blue  eyes, 
"Why,  mother,  I  didn't  live  to  really  do  any- 
thing for  the  world.  There  are  thousands 
like  me  on  our  far-flung  battlefields.  You 
cant  tell  the  story  of  one  of  us  without 
telling  It  for  all  of  \u.  We  belong  together 
forever." 

And  that  Is  why  I  mtist  write  this.  One 
fine  boy  doesnt  matter,  perhaps,  except  to 
those  who  love  him.  But  thousands  of  fine 
boys  matter  to  the  Nation;  they  matter  to 
the  world.  These  boys,  our  finest  and  best, 
mentally  and  physically,  are  slain  today  be- 
cause we  forgot  after  the  last  war  why  the 
dead  had  died.  I  forgot,  you  forgot,  we  all 
forgot.  When  Blackwell  Smith  came  home 
from  France  In  1919  and  tossed  the  Crolz  de 
Guerre  awarded  him  over  there  over  to  Emily 
as  a  souvenir,  they  both  thought  war  was 
over.  We  broke  faith  with  those  who  died. 
War  cannot  happen  to  America  If  every 
American  will  remember  why  the  war  dead 
died. 

There  Is  no  family  In  America  that  wishes 
the  war  over  with  any  more  quickly,  any 
more  completely,  than  do  we.    We  wish  there 
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might  never  be  another  home  cruahed  by 
war.  either  now  or  In  future  generations. 
Too' many  homes  have  already  been  stricken 
as  ours  is  stricken;  too  many  hearts  broken 
•a  ours  are  broken.  When  our  victorious 
armies  come  home,  how  gladly  we  aU  of  us 
shall  welcome  them.  But  somehow  I  dont 
think  we  shall  see  the  marching  men.  I 
think  oxir  eyes  will  be  on  "the  seven  red 
stripes  In  our  flag." 


that  the  unlvwalty  was  admirably  suited  lor 

the  training  of  diplomaU. 

The  Secretary  beUeves  that  the  proposed 
school  should  be  as  thoroughgoing,  respon- 
sible sources  said.  In  Its  Ualnlng  for  diplo- 
macy as  military  and  naval  schools  are  in  their 
flelds. 

Stettlnlus  also  was  said  to  favor  the  crea- 
tion of  pools  of  dlplomaUc  talent  throughout 
the  country,  from  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment might  draw  for  well-trained  foreign- 
service  recruits. 


West  Point  for  Diplomats 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHUVOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettinlus,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
started  out  in  most  commendable  fash- 
Ion;  first,  by  forthrightly  setting  forth 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  to 
the  occupants   of   countries  in  Europe 
which  have  been  liberated  by  the  Allied 
forces.    May  Ood  help  him  to  continue 
to  stand  up  lor  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  contradistinguished  Irom 
those  of  any  Tory  group  who  may  hap- 
pen temporarily  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
Oovemment    of    Great    Britain!    The 
London  Times.  Herald,  and  the  Man- 
chester  Guardian    all    fJ-e    critical   of 
Churchill  In  current  BriUsh  intervention 
In  Greece  and  Italy.    Setond,  Secretary 
of  State  Edward  R.  Stettinlus  has  an- 
nounced that  he  is  going  to  establish  a 
school  for  diplomats  kno'vn  as  the  West 
Point  of  Diplomacy  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.    I  wish  to  remind  the  House 
that  In  the  October  Isjue  of  Coronet 
magazine  I  wrote  an  article  called  Why 
Not  a  West  Point  for  Diplomats? 

In  that  article  I  advocated  the  very 
reforms  now  being  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.    I  am  very  happy 
that  he  is  promoting  tills  change.    In 
September  1944  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  VooRHisl  ln.>;erted  my  Coro- 
net article  In  the  Congrissional  Record. 
There  is  room  for  constructive  Im- 
provement m  the  State  Department  per- 
sonnel.   There  is  exigent  need  for  care- 
ful training  of  diplomats  to  school  them 
In  the  arts  and  technique  of  diplomacy. 
I  have  received  hundred?  of  letters  prais- 
ing the  Idea.    The  New  York  Dally  News 
will  shortly  syndicate  an  article  discuss- 
ing the  plan  for  a  West  Point  for  diplo- 
mats favorably. 

The  article  from  the  December  lo, 
1944.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
MPLOMACT  SCHOOL  AT  vacnBTA  SUN  sTwrmros* 

I>LAlt 

Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr., 
was  said  last  night  to  be  ready  to  propose  that 
an  offlclally  approved  "West  Point  of  dlplo- 
macy"  be  eeUbllshed  at  the  University  of 
Vliglnla  to  train  young  men  for  foreign  serv- 
lee  in  a  reorganized  State  ^Pf^^f^^'. 

Stettlnlus.  a  trustee  of  the  Virginia  InsU- 
tution.  was  said  by  responsible  sources  to  leei 


Prohibitioa  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  auBTuuiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1944 
Mr.    D'ALESANDRO.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  let- 
ter: 

Mastlans  Stats  and  Diaiaicr  or 

COLinfBIA  FtDWMATlOV  OF  LABO*, 

Dectmber  7, 1944. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Al«8Ahi»o,  Jr., 
House  Office  Building, 

Wiuhinffton.  D.  C. 
DkAa  CoifCRissMAw:  On  behalf  of  our  mem- 
bers and  many  thousand  right-thinking  and 
voting  citlaens  of  the  State  of  Maryland  we 
are  sending  you  836  petitions  of  21,767  signa- 
tures in  protest  against  the  consideration  by 
Congress  of  any  prohibition  legislation.  We 
had  prohibition  once,  but  we  never  want  to 
return  to  those  terrible  days  again. 

WUl  you  therefore  please  have  our  prot^t 
entered  into  the  CoMonKioMAL  Baooao. 
showing  the  total  number  of  signers,  at  your 
very  earUest  convenience? 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  best 
wishes  for  3rotir  continued  success. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.   J.   BtnCBAUM. 


Cooperatire  MoTement 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroaina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  aware  that  this 
is  the  centennial  year  of  the  cooperative 
movement  One  hundred  years  ago.  on 
December  21,  1844.  the  first  cooperative 
study as  we  now  know  cooperative  so- 
cieties—was  estabUshed  at  Rochdale. 
England.  Since  then  the  cooperative 
movement  has  spread  throughout  the 

world.  _  ^. 

In  this  country,  the  Cooperative 
League,  U.  S.  A.,  the  educational  arm  of 
the  cooperative  movement,  is  Inspiring 
and  directing  programs  In  celebration  of 
the  centennial  year. 

There  has  been  organized  tmder  the 
sponsorship  of   the   NaUonal  CathoUc 


Rural  life  Conference  and  the  Queens 
Work  of  St.  Louis,  the  Catholic  committee 
on  cooperatives.  This  committee  has 
been  participating  in  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  year.  Recently  the  com- 
mittee had  a  meeting  at  Notre  Dame 
University  and  earlier  in  the  year,  an- 
other meeting  was  held  at  Westphalia, 
Iowa.  ^  „ 

It  is  significant  that  to  the  Westphalia 
meeting  Pope  Pius  XII  sent  his  pontifical 
blessing  and  in  the  letter  conveying  the 
blessing.  Archbishop  A.  G.  Clcognanl,  the 
apostoUc  delegate  to  the  United  States, 
added  his  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  and  expressed  his  happiness  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Rochdale 
cooperative  movement. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  from  the  apostolic 
delegate  to  Bishop  Gerald  R.  Bergan  of 
Des  Moines  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  is  taken  from  Land  and  Home, 
the  publication  of  the  National  CathoUc 
Rural  Life  Conference. 

Dis  Mounts,  Iowa,  October  8,  1944. 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  OnAU  T. 
BsacAM,  D.  D.. 

Bi«;u>p  0/  Det  Moinen. 
Toua  ExcnxENcr:  I  ati  indeed  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  on  this  auspicious  occasion     . 
of  the  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Rochdale  cooperative  movement  in  the  viUage 
of  Westphalia,  our  Most  Holy  Father.  Pope 
Imus  xn,  has  very  graciously  deigned  to  Im- 
part to  Your  Excellency,  and  to  the  citlaens 
of  Westphalia  and  their  guesU  his  special 
apostolic  benediction.    As  I  convey  to  Your 
KxceUency  this  august  message  of  the  sover- 
eign pontiff  I  am  happy  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  good  wishes,  while 
trusting  that  the  blessing  of   the   vicar  of 
Christ  win  be  but  a  pledge  of  the  rich  and 
lasting  graces  with  which  Ood  will  reward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Rochdale  cooperative 
movement  In  the  past,  and  prepare  its  pw- 
Uclpanu  for  stlU  greater  achievemenU  In  the 

future.  . 

With  sentiments  of  esteem  and  with  every 

best  wish.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours  In  Christ. 
A.  G.  CicoaNAWi, 
ArehlHahop  o/  Laoditea. 

Apostolic  Delegate. 

Incidentally  and  perhaps  of  related 
Importance,  is  a  foreword  to  a  book-re- 
view section  of  America,  the  great  Cath- 
olic weekly  review.  The  foreword  was 
written  by  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse, 
Society  of  Jesus.  Many  of  us  are  inter- 
ested In  what  Is  developing  within  Prance 
Insofar  as  the  future  Government  ot 
Prance  is  concerned.  I  have  been  told 
that  at  least  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
present  Government  of  France  rose  to 
prominence  as  a  leader  of  the  cooperative 
movement  in  Prance.  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  para- 
graphs from  America  which  are  perti- 
nent: 


MCONBTKOCnOW  W  THK  ECOKOIOC  rUXD 

Several  weeks  ago  a  competent  foreign  «»■- 
respondent,  Harold  Callender.  of  the  New 
York  Times,  sent  Ills  paper  an  Illuminating 
story  about  the  Prench  resistance  movement. 
In  bis  account  occurred  the  foUowlng  para- 

'^inoe  coming  to  Parts  a  few  days  after  the 
departure  of  the  Germans,  this  correspond- 
ent has  met  many  reslsUnce  veterans  from 
the  president  of  the  National  Resistance 
CouncU  to  the  boys  who  have  matured  in 
the  undergroxmd  struggle.  Some  of  these  are 
Cath<rflC8.  others  are  without  reUgton. 


^ 
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•r*  conserratlves.  others  »re  Communists. 
But  on  tbis  point  all  agre« — that  democratic 
y^>ptt«»fn  as  Prance  knew  It  tn  the  years 
befora  her  downfall  must  never  be  restored." 
Rcadlng  that  paragraph  brought  back  mem- 
ories of  an  evening  a  ysars  ago  when  a  French 
Jesuit.  Just  escaped  from  a  German  concen- 
tration camp,  took  dinner  with  the  America 
suff  and  told  us  the  grim  story  of  defeated 
end  cccupled  Prance.  He  was  reticent. 
BAtunlly.  about  details  of  the  resistance 
moTtment.  but  of  its  policies  and  hcpes  for 
the  future  he  spoke  freely  enough.  "There 
are."  I  rcokember  him  saying.  "Communists 
unoag  til*  r«sltitancc  groups,  but  Prance  will 
not  twcoiTH  Communist.  There  will  bt  • 
Mvolutlaii.  and  that  revolution  will  b«  anti- 
capitalist,  but  it  will  not  be  Marxist.  Vft  ar« 
Smply  sfTMd  that  the  wealth  of  Prance  mtjat 
I  OfMI  la  tiM  future  for  the  good  of  all  the 
rtaneh  pccple  We  shall  never  ngatn  be  ruled 
by  a  handful  of  capitalists  and  financiers  and 
UmU  political  stooges." 


Ettdorscment    of    CoBfreiiional    Broad- 

CtltiSf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'    *~=^  or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  wAuiiiteToir 

IN  THS  HOU6B  OP  REPR28SNTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11.  1944 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  mucli  satirical  comment  concern- 
ing the  crusading  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished statesman  from  Florida,  the 
Honorable  CIaude  Pippm.  United  States 
Senator,  and  of  myself  in  authoring  and 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  broad- 
cast over  the  radio  networks  of  perti- 
nent, timely  selections  from  congres- 
sional proceedings. 

It  has  never  l>een  the  purpose  of  Sen- 
ator Peppkr  or  myself  to  provide  for  the 
broadcast  of  uninteresting  congressional 
proceedings,  which  are  confined  to  nar- 
row or  sectional  lines  or  legislation  which 
13  not  of  national  or  international  im- 
portance. Nevertheless.  Senator  Pepper 
and  I  feel  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  Congress,  with- 
out editorial  deletion  and  without  expur- 
gation at  the  hands  of  radio  or  other 
commentators.  Why  should  not  the 
people  Judge  for  themselves? 

The  Bible  says.  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  tmth  shall  make  you  free." 
Let  the  people  form  their  own  opinions 
as  to  the  worthiness  of  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  Let  them  hear  their 
voices  over  the  air  waves  and  thus  permil 
our  constituents  to  appraise  us  to  some 
extent  by  the  caliber  of  our  activities  on 
the  House  floor.  Why  should  anybody  be 
hesitant  about  that?  This  is  the  modem 
way.  Even  police  courts  broadcast  their 
proceedings. 

There  is  great  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  in  support  of  the  Pepper- 
Coffee  congressional  broadcasting  bill. 
Let  none  of  my  colleagues  have  any  doubt 
about  that. 

Malvina  Lindsay,  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  astute,  and  wittiest  newspaper  writ- 
ers In  the  United  States,  recently  wrote  in 
her  column,  syndicated  through  one  of 


America's  great  newspapers, 
of  the  congressional 
ure.    Because  it  sums  up 
very  well,  I  ask  unanimous 
it  be  inserted  in  the 
op.o  in  full. 

Here    it    is — from    the 
(D.  C.)  Post  of  December  6. 
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Pouncs  Versus  Soes — Conghrsb 
(By  MalTlna  Lindsay 

Chances  are  that  poor  Wldo^  r 
the  soap  opera  will  eventually 
sounding  "gentleman"  from 
nla.  or  elsewhere  competing  wltl  i 
radio.     Interest  of  the  slow 
is  developing  throughout  the 
Joint  resolution  of  Senator 
and  Represenutlve  John  U. 
thorlae  broadcasting  of  the 
Oongrew. 

When  the  resolution  first  wsu 
It  was  generally  taken  lightly 
Congress  and  out     Some  wrltels 
eongresslonal  broadcast  as  an 
tential    Ktiey    Longs    to    the 
Others  viewed  It  as  a  dull 
CoNORBSsioNAi,  RECORD.    Cynlcs 
that  a  public  devoted  to  soo(: 
hlllbUly  quartets  wouldn't 
did.  would  become  confused 
and  Congress  would  loee  prestige 

Now.  however,  many  citizens 
to  see  the  proposal  as  a  needed 
step   In   extending  democratic 
Special  Interest  in  it  Is  found 
unions,  farmers,  teachers,  churc:  i 
women's  societies,  especially  in 

ROUSSWirR  AtTDIRNa 

Perhaps  those  women  leaders 
have  f  utUely  complained  of  th  ! 
daytime  serials  see  In  a  good 
sional  debate — say  over  rcmovlifg 
fur  coats — a  means  of  cutting 
moaning  and  groaning  during 
If  congrCS-Uonal  proceedings  wei^ 
hand  housewives  would  be  the 
If  the  broadcasting  were  done 
it  could  be  heard  at  night, 
thorltles  feel  it  would  lose  In 
and  atmosphere  by  the  recordin); 

One    practical    suggestion    la 
broadcast  from  the  House  of 
from  11  to  5  In  daytime,  and  fo; 
of  Senate  proceedings  plsyed 
11   p.   m.     Only   Important 
tional    interest — not    dull 
ings — would  be  broadcast. 

Having  the  people  listen  In 
cusclon  of   the  peace  treaty   a 
^anlzatlon  proposals  is  one  obj 
Eponsorlng  the  broadcasting 
many  other  matters  of  wide 
Tens  win  soon  be  coming  up  In 
compulsory  military  training, 
low-cost  medical  care 
tatlon  of  veterans  and  of  cours  >. 

Shorter  and  meatier  speeche  i 
gogery.  and  an  end  of  fil 
some  of  the  happy   byproduct! 
sional  broadcasting.     Listeners 
would    become   mutinously 
delay  of  legislative  action  by 
trickery  and  by  bombast.     In 
broadcasting   of   legislative 
cited  the  citlzsnry  to  improve 
its  legislators. 

FROO  TO   LECISIJiTORt  I 

Since  public  opinion  polls  ha  ^e  shown  the 
people  usually  ahead  of  Cong  ess  in  their 
thinking  on  national  Issues,  i  t  Is  believed 
congressional  mall — and  actio  a — would  be 
stepped  up  as  a  rsult  of  citizens  listening  In. 
Also,  the  interest  of  citizens,  particularly 
housewives,  in  Government  wc  old  be  stim- 
ulated, and  at  a  tlms  v:ben  it  U  most  urgent 
that  political  apathy  be  overcpme, 
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If  the  pecpls  eventually  do  sit  In  d!-cet'T 
on  Congress  by  means  of  their  radios.  It  will 
be  an  example  of  science  talcing  th^m  back 
to  their  early  day  democracy  of  the  town 
meeting.  It  will  also  demonstrate  how  sci- 
ence can  make  it  possible  for  a  government, 
as  It  becomes  larger  and  more  complex,  ye* 
to  come  closer  to  Its  citlzsns.  Consider  that 
In  the  critical  pre-ClvU  War  days  newspaper 
accounts  of  what  Congress  was  doing  reached 
rural  districts  days,  sometimes  v/eeks,  after 
measures  were  acted  upon. 

Also,  such  a  precedure  would  fit  In  his- 
torically with  the  expending  of  democratic 
processes  In  this  Republic.  Senators  once 
were  chosen  by  State  leglslaturev-now  by 
direct  vote.  The  President  is  elected  vir- 
tually by  direct  vote,  despite  the  vestigial 
appendix  of  the  electoral  collep;e.  Moet 
States  now  nominate  at  party  conventions. 
City  council  proceedings  are  being  Increas- 
ingly and  successfully  broadcast  and  listened 
to.  For  Congress  to  present  its  "floor  show" 
directly  to  Its  constituents  might  teem  th« 
logical  next  step. 


St&tement  of  Attcmcy  General  to  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  wx&T  vnciNu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  11  ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  KILOORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  on  December  9.  1944,  by  Attorney 
General  Francis  Biddle  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Immigration  relative  to 
the  requested  resignation  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Littell, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  reasons  for  asking  for  Mr.  Llttell's  res- 
ignation, and  the  basis  of  his  discharge, 
concern  his  insubordination  and  disloyalty 
to  me  on  matters  not  touched  on  in  his  long 
statement  given  to  the  Mead  committee. 
These  reasons  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  or  substance  of  Mr.  Llttell's  views  on 
public  questions  set  forth  in  that  statement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  In  substan- 
tial agreement  with  Mr.  Littell  on  most  of 
these  questions. 

On  accoimt  of  Mr.  Llttell's  conscientious 
service  with  the  Goverimient  for  6  years.  X 
did  not  wish  to  engage  in  public  and  personal 
recriminations  with  him  at  the  time  of  hia 
dismissal,  and  shall  not  do  so  now.  To  act 
otherwise  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  good  administration  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Reluctantly,  however.  I  am  compelled,  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  misunderstanding 
of  the  issues  involved,  to  put  the  record 
straight.  Mr.  Llttell's  intemperate  misinter- 
pretation of  certain  facts  reflects  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Justice;  this 
has  to  be  answered. 

SAVANNAH  SHIPTAKOS 

Mr.  Llttell's  statement  admits  that  his 
handling  of  the  Savannah  shipyards  case 
cost  the  Government  $200,000.  He  says  I  was 
improperly  influenced  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cor- 
coran to  6ug<;est  that  he  accept  an  offer 
which  would  have  been  very  much  less  than 
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the  Government  finally  had  to  pay.    This 
is  what  occurred: 

Mr.  Corcoran  telephoned  me  that  Dempeey 
and  Koplovlts  repreeented  the  company;  that 
they  wanted  to  settle  a  condemnation  case 
brought  by  the  Government;  that  Mr.  LltteU 
would  not  even  talk  to  them:   and  that  he 
thought  the  case  could  be  settled  for  11,000.- 
000.     Would   I   see   them?     I  said   I   would, 
but   only  in   Mr.   LltteUs  presence.    I   saw 
them    once,    with    LltteU    and    Mr.    James 
Rowe,    Assistant   to   the   Attorney   General. 
They  said  they  should  at  least  be  given  a 
chance  to  discuss  a  compromise,  to  see  If 
they  could  meet  the  Government's   figures. 
This  did  not  seem  to  me  unreasonable,  and  I 
said  eo.    Mr.  Littell  retained  a  rtsolute  silence. 
said  he  would  disctua  nothing:  and,  after  they 
bad  gone,  told  ms  he  was  afraid  of  any  est- 
tlement,  apparently  out  of   fear   that   any 
voluntary  ssttlsmcnt  wotild  be  misinterpreted. 
I  took  the  vlsw  that  if  ws  oould  get  a  settle- 
ment sdvsntagsous  to  ths  Oovsrnment.  ws 
■hotUd  take  It.  irrespeotlve  of  poesiWe  crltl- 
eum.    Hs  was  insUtsnt.    I  finally  told  him 
that  ths  esse  was  In  hU  division,  and  that  in 
such  a  mstter  of  Judgment.  Involving  details 
of  which  I  had  do  knowlsdgs,  I  should  rely 
on  blm.  ss  Is  my  usual  practice  with  regards 
to  recommendations  of  division  heads.    In 
substance,  this  Is  also  Mr.  UtteU's  version 
of  this  incident. 

I  did  not  again  Ulk  about  the  case  to  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  Dempeey.  or  Mr.  Koplovlts. 

Mr.  Littell  states  that  before  trial  the  com- 
pany offered  to  settle  for  $1,085,000. 

The  case  went  to  trial  and  resulted  In  a 
verdict  against  the  Government  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1,285.000— which,  with  toterest. 
was  $293,000  more  than  the  amount  offered 
for  settlement;  and  $378,000  more  than  the 
figure  originally  suggested.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed and  the  award  sustained  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals. 

However,  the  actual  Iocs  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  even  more  than  that.  Mr.  Littell 
had  caused  Barrow.  Wade,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
to  audit  the  company's  books  In  order  to 
determine  the  construction  cost.  The  audit, 
dlsaUowlng  $266,280.78  for  expenditures  not 
applicable  to  cost,  found  that  there  had  been 
expended  $1,287,525.65.  which  was  within 
$2  500  of  the  verdict,  a  figure  which  was  ob- 
viously the  basis  for  an  appropriate  settle- 
ment. The  additional  cc«t  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  totaled  $11,000 
for  expert  fees  and  cost  of  trial  which  In- 
cluded a  fee  of  $5,000  to  the  auditors  to 
whom  Mr.  Uttell  had  referred  the  case  but 
Whose  advice  he  had  not  followed. 

Mr.  Littell  uses  this  curious  phrase :  "With 
this  relationship  overhanging  the  case,  there 
could  be  none  of  the  usual  leeway  for  nego- 
tiation and  settlement  of  this  case  if  the 
integrity  of  the  Department  was  to  be  pro- 
tected." To  put  it  a  little  more  bluntly— 
and  more  accurately— Mr.  Uttell  was  afraid 
to  settle  the  case  advantageously  to  the  Gov- 
ernment because  he  might  be  criticized.  This 
fear  cost  the  Government  over  $300,000. 

Mr  Littell  suggests  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  was  reluctant  to  give 
him  information  vrith  respect  to  an  Investi- 
gation It  was  conducting  of  Empire  Ordnance 
Co  because  It  was  feared  the  Information 
might  ge  back  to  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Littell 
even  states  that  Mr.  Purcell.  Chairman  of 
the  S  E.  C.  admitted  this :  I  am  authorized  by 
Mr  Purcell  to  say  that  such  a  stotement  is 
absolutely  unwarranted.  After  careful  in- 
quiry Mr.  Purcell  is  convinced  that  no  such 
Xear  existed.  .    ,. 

I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  of  the 
Empire  Ordnance  case.  The  Investigation 
was  made  by  the  S.  E.  C.  When  completed 
It  was  sent  to  the  Department  of  JusUce. 
and  promptly  referred  to  the  United  States 
attorney  In  New  York  and  presented  by  hlxn. 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks,  to  the  grand 
Jury.      No  Indictments    were   rettuned.      I 


never  discussed  the  case  with  Mr.  Corcoran 
or  with  anyone  else  ouuide  the  Government. 
Mr.  Uttell  Insinuated  In  his  statement  that 
Mr.  Corcoran  exercised  Improper  control  of 
esses  pending  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  accotint  of  his  relation  to  me.  There  are 
only  two  other  cases.  In  addition  to  the 
Savaimah  Shipyards  case  In  which  Mr.  Cor- 
coran represented  cUents  or  talked  to  me 
about.    These  are: 


SOCKBCSTOe  CASS 

The  Antitrust  Division  Investigated  before 
s  grand  Jury  nine  corporations  engaged  In 
manufacturing   cable   chiefly   for   the   Navy. 
Among   them   was  General   Cable   Co.    Mr. 
Corcoran  represented  an  officer  of  that  Com- 
pany.   The  companies  had  been  engsgsd  In  a 
prlcs-fixlng  agreement  which  involved  agrse- 
Ing  bsforshand  on  ths  bids.    The  Antitrust 
Division  was  of  the  opinion  that  thu  consti- 
tuted fraud  against  ths  Govsmment  and  not 
merely   a   violstlon   of   ths   anti-trust   act. 
Counssl  for  ths  companlss.  including  Mr. 
Corcoran,  urg sd  that  tbs  oooduet  o(  tbs  som- 
paniea,  which  bsd  bssn  going  on  for  many 
years,  was  not  fraudulent,  and  stiggsstsd  that 
their  cllenu  would  be  willing  to  plead  In  an 
anti-trust  suit.    These  repressnUtlons  were 
msde  to  me  and  to  members  of  the  antl« 
tnist  division  in  charge  of  the  suit.    Follow- 
ing the  advice  of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  head  of  the  Division,  as  Is  my 
usual  practice,  I  authorised  a  criminal  suit 
charging    a    conspiracy    to    commit    fraud 
against  ths  United  StaUs,    ThU  was  insti- 
tuted and  an  indictment  was  returned  on 
Aug\ist  17.  1942.  against  the  corporations  and 
a  few  individual  officers  of  the  corporations. 
Subsequently  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for   the   Second    Circuit,   handed   down   an 
opinion   in    a   similar   case,   which   greatly 
weakened  the  Government's  theory  of  ths 

case. 

Fleas  of  nolo  contenders  (tantamount  to 
guilty)  were  later  entered  by  the  corpora- 
tions; and  the  indictment  was  dismissed 
against  the  Individuals.  Fines  totaling  $70.- 
000  were  Imposed.  As  part  of  the  entire  set- 
tlement the  companies  accepted  the  Navy's 
renegotiation  of  the  contracts  which.  Includ- 
ing the  renegotiations  which  had  begun  be- 
fore the  Institution  of  the  suit,  resulted  In  a 
return   to  the  Government  of  over  $100.- 

000.000. 

I  never  discussed  any  settlement  or  dispo- 
sition of  the  case  with  Mr.  Corcoran,  except, 
as  I  have  indicated,  that  I  refxised  the  sug- 
gestion of  counsel.  In  which  he  Joined,  that 
the  matter  shoxild  be  disposed  of  In  an  anti- 
trust suit.  Thtis,  it  U  significant  that  In 
every  case  which  fraa  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Corcoran,  hU  suggestions  were  tiumed 
down  by  me. 

ELK  huxs  contsact 
Mr.  Littell  suggests  that  I  was  annoyed  at 
his  testifying  In  the  Elk  HUls  contract;  Uled 
to  suppress  his  testimony;  and  apparently 
that  his  acUons  were  one  of  the  reasons  for 
my  asking  him  to  resign.    He  U  mistaken. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fortas  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  that  in  his  opinion 
the  Elk  Hills  contract  was  probably  Ulegal 
and  against  the  public  Interest.  When  this 
was  reported  to  Secretary  Knox,  he  promptly 
sent  the  contract  to  the  President  and  the 
President  referred  it  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  my  opinion.  I  referred  the  con- 
tract to  Mr.  LltteU,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Lands  Division,  for  study. 

B'^fore  the  matter  had  been  determined,  or 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  advise  the  President, 
and  after  Mr.  Littell  had  considered  the  con- 
tract for  many  weeks,  the  contract  was  given 
wide  publicity  and  vlolenUy  crlUclzed.  Mr. 
Littell  testlfled  before  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  in  substance  that  this 
was  another  Teapot  Dome  case.  This  I 
thought  at  the  time  and  still  think  was  a 
reckless  and  unfair  stotement.    It  indicated 


to  the  public  that  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy 
and  his  asslstanto  wars  corrupt. 

Moreover,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  until  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  report  to  the  President 
on  a  matter  at)out  which  he  had  consulted 
me.  my  conclusion  on  that  matter  shcukl  not 
be  given  to  a  committee  of  the  Congress.  For 
that  reason  I  •  sked  that  the  hearings  be  de- 
ferred untU  the  repOTt  was  complete.  I  am 
certoln  that  Members  of  Congress  wlU  sfpes 
with  me  m  that  attitude. 

Af  tor  the  contract  was  canceled  1  requested 
the  Solicitor  General,  with  Mr.  Paul  Preiuid 
of  his  office,  to  draw  the  cancelation  papers 
and  thereafter  to  draw  the  new  contract  In 
collaboration  with  representaUvss  of  tbs 
Navy  Department.  1  directed  Mr.  Fshy  and 
Mr.  Fruend  to  see  to  It  that  Mr.  Littell  fully 
participated  In  the  conferences  and  nego- 
tlstlons.    This  was  dons. 

I  personstly  sppearsd  and  mads  a    long 
stotoment  to  the  Nsval   Affairs  Commlttss 
with  the  Solicitor  General.  Mr   Frtund.  and 
Mr.  Littell.  the  substonce  of  which  was  that 
I  believed  thst  the  contract  was  Illegal:  that 
any  contract  made  for  the  operation  of  Bk 
HUls  should  therefore  have  to  be  approfsd  by 
the  Congress;  snd  that  the  Congress  must 
deckle  as  a  matter  of  policy  wbsthsr  they 
would  prefer  to  condemn— st  great  cost  to 
the  Govemr  .ent — or  to  enter  Into  an  operat- 
ing contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  from 
which  the  objectionable  features  of  the  old 
contract   had  been  eliminated.     The  latter 
course  was  finally  adopted  by  tiie  Coagress. 
There  wss  no  dlssgreement  between  Mr. 
Littell  and  me   on  ths  Issues  Involved  ex- 
cept, as  I  have  said,  that  I  thought  hU  refer- 
ence to  Teapot  Dome  was  unfair  to  the  Navy 
(which  Mr  Littell  explained  by  saying  he  was 
referrtng  to  the  case  In  the  Supreme  Court 
and  had  not  meant  to  suggest  any  corrupt 
practices) .    I  also  objected  to  his  public  crit- 
icism of  the  contract  before  my  recommenda- 
tions cotUd  be  made  to  the  President. 


BOTXL  BASS 

Mr.  Uttoll  opposed  giving  back  the 
ers  Hotel  to  the  owriers  after  it  ..ad  been 
used  by  the  Army  ss  a  hospital.   I  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  merits  of  the  case  snd  had  iw  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  UtteU's  presenting  h's  views 
to  anyone.    He  presented  them  first  to  Gen- 
eral Somervell.    WhUe  General  Somervell  was 
considering  them  Mr.  UtteU  gave  a  copy  of 
the  memorandum  he  had  given  General  Som- 
ervell to  the  Truman  committee.    Realising 
as  he  admits  that  this  was  inappropriate,  hs 
got   It   back  from   the  Truman   committee. 
The  committee  subpenaed  me  to  produce  It. 
I  took  the  position  that  since  It  hau  been  sent 
confidentially  to  General  Somervell  I  thought 
that  the  request  should  be  made  to  him.    I 
thereupon  telephoned  General  Somervell  and 
he  Immediately   sent   a  copy  down   to  the 
Truman  committee.    The  only  point  Mr.  Ut- 
tell makes  about  this  Is  that  the  SoUdtor 
General,  as  he  puts  it.  rebuked  him  for  hav- 
ing given  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Truman 
committee  without  prior  consultotlon  with 
the  Attorney  General,  contrary  to  what  he 
himself  states  In  his  memorandum  was  the 
rule  m  the  Department.    On  the  facto  and 
on    Mr.    Llttell's    interpretotlon    there    was 
never  any  issue  l)etween  us. 

SURPLUS  FSOFXXTT  DXSPOSAI, 

When  I  was  on  the  west  coast,  the  Solicitor 
General  caUed  me  to  say  that  Mr.  LlttoU  had 
asked  his  authority  to  testify  with  respsct 
to  certain  specific  amendmento  to  the 
aUtute  dealing  with  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property,  which  was  then  being  considered 
by  the  congress.  The  Solicitor  General  ap- 
proved such  testimony.  Mr.  UttoU  then  ap- 
peared before  the  Truman  committee  snd 
testified  as  to  other  matters  In  s  manner 
which  was  interpreted  by  the  press  generally 
to  be  an  attack  on  Mr.  Will  Clayton,  who  was 
at  the  time  administrator  of  the  Btnplus 
War  Property  Admlnistnttlon,  U  vblcb  I 
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VM  ft  member.  Iflr.  Clayton  was  disturbed 
by  my  apparent  approval  of  one  of  my  sub- 
ordliiataa  doing  this,  and  wanted  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Llttell's  testimony  reflected  my 
ytews.  After  talklnc  to  me,  Mr.  Fahy  wrote 
to  Mr.  Clayton  that  I  bad  not  reviewed  Mr. 

__JiUt«ll'a  testimony  prior  to  the  hearing,  and 
bad  made  no  study  of  the  problpm  be  testl- 
fl«d  about:  and  that  I  would  have  taken  the 
iMttcr  up  with  Mr.  Clayton  had  I  known  of 
what  Mr.  LItteU  was  lolnc  to  say  before  be 
made  any  public  statement. 

Bert  again  the  question  wss  not  the  merits 

M  Mr.   Littclls  views  or  the   fact  that  be 

presented  them,  but  the  manner  In  which 

^     tbejr  were  pr— nted.    As  a  general  matter  I 

^"~lMm  always  bam  et  the  opinion  that  surplus 
laads~^)l.  tbe  Oovemment  should  be  dutrl- 
tatMl  by  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  not  by 
the  Recoruitructlon  Finance  Corporation. 

While  1  do  not  wish  to  engage  In  a  debate 
as  to  Mr.  UtuU's  qualification.  I  have  felt 
It  my  duty  to  clarify  your  record  as  to  this 
case.  1  am  ctoufstf  with  the  responsibility 
of  matntatataac  aa  cflelaat  and  effective  Da* 
parlment.  After  a  considerable  period  of 
time  I  reltictantly  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  Department  and 
of  good  government.  Mr.  Uttell  should  not 
continue  in  the  olBoe  of  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeueral. 


The  Twflight  of  Free  Entsrprue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAuroairu 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday .  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
mous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Ricoko 
the  following  address  given  to  members 
ol  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  As- 
aociation  by  V.  Orval  Watts,  Ph.  D.,  eco- 
nomic counsel  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  at  the  general  meeting 
held  November  2: 

Forces  now  at  work  thrmighout  the  'vorld 
already  have  gone  far  to  destroy  the  economic 
liberty  which  made  the  nineteenth  century 
one  of  progress  such  as  manklnrt  had  never 
before  enjoyed. 

Before  describing  these  destructive  forces. 
bowaver.  it  may  be  worth  while  to  explain 
'Wbat  la  meant  by  free  enterprise. 

Ib  al^teenth -century  Prance,  the  busl- 
aaHmen  of  the  Lyons  Ch^imber  of  Commerce 
adopted  a  slogan  to  express  their  desire  for 
eoonomlc  liberty.  That  slogan  was  laisses 
faire.  laissez  aller.  lalssea  passer.  It  meant. 
"Let  us  be  free  to  work,  to  travel,  and  to 
trade." 

At  that  time,  the  people  of  Prance,  busl> . 
aaaamen  and  wage  earners  alike,  were  sub- 
ject to  a  host  of  reetrlctions  on  their  choice 
of  occupations,  their  methods  of  work,  and 
their  exchanges  of  goods  and  services.  Ll- 
eenaes  were  required  for  every  trade  and 
pcdesalon.  Every  city,  town,  and  village  had 
Its  own  ctistoms  barriers,  license  laws,  and 
nstrkrUons  on  Individual  liberty.  In  addi- 
tion, evary  cltlvn  was  liable  to  the  most 
•tMtrary  Intartmnea  from  the  central  gov- 
ernment. It  waa  against  this  tyranny  thit 
the  Lyons  Chamber  protested  in  its  famoua 
phrase,   "laiasea  Xaire,   laisses  aller.   lalaaes 


TO    WOBK.    TO    njLVKL,    TO    TBAD* 

Today,   the   coUectivists.   interventionists, 
a&d  do-gooders  again  ridicule  tlxe  ideala  of 


liberty  and  the  phrases  in  whU  h  those  Ideals 
are  expressed.  They  have  succeeded  in 
brlcgint  into  disrepute,  not  or  ly  the  phrase, 
"laisses  faire."  but  the  very  Idfals  of  liberty 
itself.  Nevertheless,  the  way  of  freedom  is 
still  the  way  of  progress,  and  t  le  meaning  of 
free  enterprise  can  be  descrll}e(  In  essentially 
the  same  ternu  now  as  200  ]  ears  ago— the 
right  to  work  at  what  one  wa  nts  to  do,  the 
right  to  travel,  and  the  right  freely  to  ex- 
change one's  goods  and  serv  ces  for  those 
of  other  producers.  This  fr  -edom  is  not 
anarchy  and  It  Is  not  freedom  to  cheat  or 
to  steal.  Instead,  it  Is  freedc  m  to  produce, 
to  trade,  and  to  enjoy  the  l  rults  of  one's 
own  labor,  thrift,  and  enterpri  Ee. 

This  U  the  liberty  which  I  i  ay  has  already 
been  largely  destroyed.  Furtl-  ermore,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  forces  of  destrui  tlon  will  con- 
tinue at  work  for  some  years  1 1  come,  regard- 
leas  of  the  outcome  of  tbe  elect  ons  of  Novem- 
ber 7  In  this  country. 

The  forces  destroying  llbertj  are  many,  but 
I  shall  describe  them  under  two  headings: 
(1)  the  ideas  and  policies  o:  the  plunder- 
bund,  and  (2)  the  Ideas  snd  policies  of  the 
managed  currency,  which  Is  a  ^lite  name  for 
flat  (Inconvertible)  money. 

The  plunderbund  consists 
tlon  of   persons  organized  to 


In  an  associa- 
plunder  their 


fellow  citizens,  whether  with  c  r  without  Oov- 
emment sanction  and  suppoit.  When  sup- 
ported by  Oovemment  and  la  n,  the  plunder 
becomes  legalized  stealing,  t  Is  defended 
on  the  grotmds  that  It  benefit  i  the  victim  as 
well  as  those  who  enjoy  the  pi  inder. 

BOBBIMO    Prm    TO    PA1 
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subsidies,  crop 

The  theory  of 

fari^ers  do  not  get 

Income.     Be- 

c^nnot  buy  their 
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One  obvious  example  of 
Is  the  farm  program  of  the 
Canada — the  program  of  farm 
loans,  and  crop  restrictions 
this  program  is  that  tbe 
their  fair  share  of  the  natlon4l 
cause  of  this.  It  Is  said,  they 
share  of  the  national  producl^on 

Advocates  of  tbe  policy 
you  city  peoi^e  are  unemployed 
sell  your  services  and  commod  ties 
do  not  pay  the  farmers  enough 
products.     Give  the  fsrmers 
that  they  can  buy  more  goodi 
you  will  make  yourselves 
as  v:ell  as  the  farmers.    If 
this  voluntarily  through  the 
In   free  markets  for  farm 
will  send  the  tax  collector  ardund 
force  some  of  your  money  an< 
plement  tl^e  Income  which 
the  sale  of  their  produce." 

This  Is  the  theory  behind 
which  are  not  loans  but  a  method 
subsidies.    On  this  theory 
buy    great    quantities    of 
and  pay  farmers  for  restrlctii^ 
policy  of  crop  restriction  la 
"soil  conservation,"  but  In  reaf  ity 
another  method  of  getting 
farmers  at  the  expense  of  c 

Experience  shows,  however 
gram  does  not  work  very  well 
by  one  country.     It  becomes 
to  buy  up  the  vast 
strict  production,  so  long  as 
remain  free  to  continue  proc^cing 
Ing  on  the  world  markets. 
final  sUge  in  the  farm 
of  international  agreements 
duction  in  all  countries.   And 
States  la  asked  to  set  up 
stabilization  fund  and  world 
the  various  countries  to  maintain 
economic  price  levels  and 
nonproducers  which  constitu 
bund  policy. 
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prcg  am 


at 
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FLtTNOISBXTNCS    UVT    ET 

Another  Important  example 
derbund  policy  consists  of  th » 
olies.    The  power  of  these  m<  nopolles 
United  SUtes  la  supported  ly 
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and  cannot 
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to  buy  your 

aore  money  so 

In  this  way, 

prosperous, 
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prices  you  pay 
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VIOLEITCK 

of  the  plun- 

labor  monop- 

m  the 

the  National 


Labor  Relations  Act  and  by  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individual  citizens  egainet 
clubbing  and  intimidation  by  trade-union 
pickets.  By  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  plain  and  simple  hold- 
ups are  legal  IJ  carried  on  by  union  cfllclala 
In  the  name  of  collective  bargaining.  Ac- 
cording to  this  decUlon,  union  officials  or 
reprcssntativos  may  exact  payments  from 
union  or  nonunion  wage  earners  and  from 
employers  by  force  and  intimidation,  even 
if  no  service  Is  offered  in  return. 

Another  com.non  and  costly  plunderbund 
policy  encouraged  and  enforced  by  trade 
unions  U  the  deliberate  restriction  of  output. 
It  raises  Incomes  or  makes  Jobs  for  one  group 
of  workers  only  at  the  expense  of  higher  costs 
of  living,  lower  wa^es.  and  less  employment 
for  all  producers  and  workers  in  other  lines. 
This  monopolistic  exploitation  of  the  publio 
by  labor  organizations  Is  exempt  from  prose- 
cution under  our  antlmonopoly  laws,  but 
Its  chief  protection  springs  from  failure  to 
protect  the  common  law  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker  against  violence  and  Intlmlda* 
tlon  by  union  organizers  and  union  sympa« 
thlzers. 

The  greatest  evil  of  labor  monopolies,  how- 
ever. Is  the  establishment  of  uneconomic 
levels  of  wage  rates.  The  unions  have  a 
double-barreled  argument  for  raising  wages. 
It  Is  an  argument  whlc'i  works  whether  busi- 
ness Is  going  up  or  down.  When  buslneaa 
is  Improving  the  unions  say,  "We  should  get 
higher  wages  in  order  to  get  our  fair  share 
of  the  Increasing  prosperity."  When  busi- 
ness is  going  down  they  say.  "Higher  wage 
rates  will  increase  the  purchasirg  power  of 
workers  and  consumers  and  make  business 
more  prosperous." 

LABOB   MONOPOLICS  CAtWC  XTNZMPLOTMZIfT 

These  arguments  are  accepted  as  gospel 
truth  by  a  large  section  of  public  opinion. 
Consequently  our  huge  labor  monopolies  are 
permitted  to  maintain  wage  rates  above  the 
level  at  which  the  whole  labor  force  can  be 
employed.  In  the  absence  of  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  the  demand  for  labor,  such  as 
war  or  Inflation,  the  result  of  this  wage- 
kiting  Is  widespread  unemployment.  It  waa 
the  chief  reason  for  the  periilsience  of  high 
levels  of  unemployment  during  the  1930's  la 
the  United  States,  with  more  unemployment 
in  1937-^9  than  In  1930-32. 

In  order  to  meet  this  unemployment  prob- 
lem to  prevent  Ic  from  deflating  wage  rates 
to  normal  levels,  we  must  have  v;hat  It  called 
a  "social  security"  progr.im.  "Social  insur- 
ance" Is  designed  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
the  labor  market  as  purchases  of  commodity 
"surpluses"  do  for  tbe  markets  for  farm  com- 
modities. When  the  price  of  a  commodity 
or  service  is  rais.-'d  above  the  level  at  which 
the  whole  supply  can  be  sold,  a  "surplus" 
results.  This  "turplus"  must  somehow  be 
kept  out  of  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
supply,  if  the  price  level  is  to  be  maintained 
at  the  desired  levels.  Thus  social  security, 
like  the  purchase  of  "surplus"  farm  com- 
modities, taxes  producers  for  the  sake  of  non- 
producers  and  gives  fictitious  value  to  the 
services  of  the  labor  plunderbunds. 

PLUNOEXFDNDS  INCBEASr  COSTS  OT  GOVrENMZNT 

The  farm  program,  the  labor  monopolies, 
and  social  cecurlty  are  only  threo  of  the  more 
important  plunderbunds.  In  addition,  we 
find  the  Bltiunlnous  Coal  Administration,  for 
the  benefit  of  coal  producers,  milk  control 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  milk  distributors  and 
producers,  little  N.  R  A.  acts  for  barbers  and 
dry  cleaners,  fair  trade  acts  for  retailers,  in- 
terregional trade  barriers  within  nations  and 
between  nations,  pork  barrel  expenditures  for 
public  works,  and  Government  loans  to  al- 
most every  type  of  business.  All  of  these  re- 
strictions and  burdens  on  enterprise  give 
Government  sanction  and  support  to  plimder- 
bunds  in  carrying  out  monopolistic  poUcUm, 
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They  restrict  trade  and  production,  protect 
prlce-kltlng  and  wage-kltlng,  and  lead  to 
Increasing  unemployment  and  idle  capacity. 
Unemployment  and  idle  capacity,  in  turn, 
lead  t»  ever-Increasing  demands  for  Govern- 
ment spending  and  relief.  As  a  result.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  exceed  the  wlUlngneae 
or  ability  of  the  people  to  pay  taxee.  Taxee 
on  the  well-to-do  and  on  business  proflU 
cannot  raise  nearly  enough  to  meet  Govern- 
ment costs  In  a  plunderbund  economy,  and 
there  comes  a  point  at  which  the  middle  and 
lower  Income  classes  refuse  to  pay  more  taxes. 
At  that  point,  if  the  plunderbund,  soclal- 
■ecurlty  policy  U  to  be  continued,  there  U 
only  one  course  open— currency  infUtlon, 

Inflation  is  supported  by  an  elaborate  net- 
work of  ideos.  such  as  the  nuture  economy 
theory,  the  over-saving  notion,  tbe  we-owe- 
It -to -ourselves  view  of  public  debt,  and  the 
investment  theory  of  public  expenditures. 
The  flat  money,  which  must  be  the  basis  for 
the  Inflation,  is  disguised  as  a  managed  cur- 
rency. The  gold  standard  is  ridiculed  as  out- 
moded. 

The  gold  standard  means  simply  that  a 
nation  keeps  faith  with  Its  creditors.  Going 
off  the  gold  ttandard,  or  revaluing  the  cur- 
rency in  terms  of  gold.  U  refusal  to  repay 
one's  debts,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Such  a 
repudiation  of  debts  by  Government  affects 
otir  moral,  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions down  to  their  very  roots. 

At  first  the  inftatlon,  made  possible  by 
going  on  a  flat  money  basis  or  by  revaluing 
gold,  gives  an  artificial  stimulus  to  the  econ- 
omy. Eventually,  of  course.  It  makes  the  final 
breakdown  more  painful  and  dangerous. 

FIAT  MONZT  raOMOTXa  BtreSAUCBACT 

One  of  the  effecU  of  inflation  U  to  destroy 
liberty  by  promoting  the  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy and  despotism.    History  provides  many 
examples  of  this.    Dsbasement  of  the  coinage 
and  printing  paper  money  are  .very  ancient 
methods  by  which  despoU  worked  their  wiU, 
whether  to  build  palaces  and  pyramids,  fight 
wars,  or  control  legislatures.    When  govern- 
ment docs  not  have  to  raise  taxes  to  support 
new  activities  it  meets  less  opposition  as  it 
adds  new  bureaus  and  expands  the  functions 
of  old  ones.    It  gains  support  of  the  plunder- 
bunds  who  share  in  the  flow  of  easy  money; 
yet  it  does  not  arotise  the  opposition  of  citi- 
zens as  taxpayers.    In  fact,  by  using  seme 
of  the  money  to  hire  propagandists,  a  govern- 
ment is  able  to  make  the  people  believe  that 
government  is  acting  for  the  people's  good, 
promoting   welfare   and    increasing    liberty, 
even  while  it  is  looting  and  enslaving  the 
nation.  ,     . 

Inflation,  therefore,  destroys  liberty  in  two 
ways-  (1)  by  making  possible  the  expansion 
of  government  activities  and  (2)  by  making 
the  expansion  popular.  "A  foolish  people 
binds  itself  in  chains,  and  calls  each  fresh 
link  progress."  .    ,   ,„ 

Some  people  think  that  price  control  Is 
preventing  inflation  and  protecting  vis  against 
the  evils  of  inflation.  But  price  control  only 
treats  one  of  the  symptoms  of  inflation,  not 
inflation  itself.  Along  with  the  rest  of  gov- 
ernment's inflationary  lend-spend  policies,  it 
constitutes  history's  greatest  fraud.  It  Is  an 
old  trick  which  has  often  been  tried  before. 
It  fools  people  into  holding  back  some  of 
their  money,  putting  It  In  banks  or  govern- 
ment bonds,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  they 
can  get  something  worth  while  in  return  for 
these  slips  of  paper.  And  as  long  as  they 
can  be  fooled  in  this  way.  government  can 
continue  its  inflationary  policies. 

PRICE    CONTBOL    DOES    NOT    PBZVEKT    INTLATIOM 

The  people  are  being  told  that,  after  the 
war.  we  shall  produce  enough  goods  to  offset 
the  flood  Of  purchase-orders,  or  money,  now 
being  issued.    But  the  new  production  will 
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Itself  put  Into  circulation  enough  money  to 
buy  all  that  Is  produced.  As  producers  buy 
materials,  hire  labor,  and  pay  Interest,  divi- 
dends, salaries,  and  taxes,  they  normally  put 
into  circulation  sufflclent  money  to  buy  the 
goods  at  current  prices.  In  addition,  the 
great  sums  of  money  created  by  Govern- 
ments inflationary  policies  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  continue  to  hang  over  tbe  mar- 
kets. Trying  to  outproduce  inflation  Is  like 
trying  to  outrun  ones  shadow.  Eventually 
the  people  will  dltcovcr  that  fact  and  the 
price  control  lid  will  be  blown  off. 

In  the  meantime,  atumpu  at  price  con- 
trol are  making  crooks,  liars,  and  criminals 
out  of  everyone  who  sells  goods  or  spends 
money.  The  result  Is  a  progressive  break- 
down of  morality  in  government  and  in  pri- 
vate life.  ,,  ,  . 
Does  anyone  doubt  that  there  policies  of 
the  plunderbund  and  InfUtlon  are  going  to 
continue  for  some  time  to  come?  Bot  h  major 
parties  In  the  United  States  endorse  the 
plunderbund  policies  responsible  for  the  ex- 
panding bureaucracy  and  Inflation.  These 
policies  have  already  gone  so  far  as  to  make 
private  enterprise  impoeslble,  except  as  It 
U  kept  going  by  the  artificial  stimulus  of 
inflation.  And,  as  always,  even  larger  doses 
of  this  poisonous  drug  are  becoming  neces- 
sary to  maintain  even  the  appearance  of 
proeperity. 

"BBEAKERS  AHriAD" 

If  we  saw  any  other  nation  doing  what  we 
are  doing  we  would  not  expect  it  to  avoid 
disaster.  Why  should  we  expect  the  United 
S'tates  to  be  different?  Not  until  the  people 
of  this  Nation  have  experienced  several  se- 
vere crises  are  they  likely  to  feel  that  their 
policies  are  wrong.  Inflation  never  follows 
an  even  upward  course.  It  is  always  punctu- 
ated by  recurring  crises  which  grow  more 
severe  as  fresh  bursts  of  inflation  are  used 
to  meet  each  new  crisis.  How  much  longer 
present  trends  will  continue  In  fne  United 
States  and  how  many  economic  and  political 
crises  v/e  shall  experience  before  we  learn 
our  lesson,  no  one  can  say.  It  may  be  10, 
20.  or  100  years. 

There  are  those  who  say  we  should  side 
In  with  some  of  the  plunderbunds  In  order 
to  help  control  them  and  keep  them  from 
getting  out  of  hand.  They  admit  that  so- 
cial security,  collective  bargaining,  wage- 
hour  legislation.  Government  banking,  and 
the  like  may  not  be  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  our  problems.  But  they  think  by  giving 
the  so-called  masses  a  little  plunder  and 
pap  we  may  keep  them  from  doing  worse 
things  to  the  economy.  They  say,  "Let  us 
promise  to  support  these  measures,  then 
when  we  get  elected  we  can  show  the  people 
the  folly  of  them  or  we  can  revise  them  so 
that  they  are  no  longer  dangerous." 

UBZnTT   DEMANDS  SELF-DISCIPUNE  ^ 

But  when  we  go  looking  for  the  masses, 
as  distinct  from  the  classes.  It  Is  hard  to  find 
the  difference.  Certainly,  aa  far  as  the  poli- 
cies of  the  plunderbund  are  concerned, 
almost  every  group  or  class  has  been  guilty. 
As  long  as  businessmen  want  the  protective 
tariff  which  has  been  termed  "the  mother 
of  the  New  Deal,"  and.  as  long  as  they  want 
their  fair-trade  laws  and  other  price-main- 
tenance devices,  they  are  scarcely  In  a  posi- 
tion to  try  to  sell  free  enterprise  to  wage- 
earners  and  farmers  or  to  stop  the  spread  ol 
plunderbund  ideas  and  policies. 

In  any  case,  the  idea  that  a  few  are  priv- 
ileged to  do  a  little  lying  or  to  support  bad 
policies  in  order  to  save  the  masses  from 
worse  follies  is  what  makes  an  oligarchy  or 
a  despotism.  It  has  no  place  In  the  morality 
of  a  republic.  It  is  paternalism  in  a 
despotism  and  demagogery  in  a  representa- 
tive polity.  In  either  case,  it  is  immoral 
and  inhumane. 


The  Individual  has  only  the  duty  to  know 
the  truth  and  speak  it  as  he  sees  it.  He  has 
an  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  lead- 
ership only  as  he  follows  this  path  of  honesty 
and  integrity.  He  who  seeks  and  galru  power 
by  trickery  and  deceit  bulldj  up  forces  which 
keep  him  from  using  that  power  for  good. 
He  wins  only  an  empty  bauble— office  or  pop- 
ularity. He  gets  neither  self-satUfactlon  nor 
power. 

LASTING   ACHIEVEMENT    DEFENDS   ON    tNTEOSrrT, 
MOT  POPVUUUTT 


Trtie  leadership  comes  only  as  men  link 
themselves  with  the  long-run,  underlying 
forces  moving  mankind  In  the  direction  of 
freedom,  truth,  and  righteousness.  There  is 
no  real  satisfaction  or  gain  In  life  to  be  ob- 
Ulned  by  yielding  to  the  counter  forces  of 
reaction. 

Let  us  then  keep  faith  with  the  best  we 
know,  with  the  values  of  thrift,  industry,  and 
honesty,  values  which  are  tlme-teaUd  and 
proven.  The  plunderbunds  and  Inflation  may 
for  a  time  carry  us  into  the  twilight  and 
darkness  of  socialism,  bureaucracy,  and  eoo- 
nomlc degeneration.  But  the  time  will  coma 
when  there  will  be  a  new  dawn  of  freedaoi, 
when  the  values  America  once  stood  for  will 
again  be  recognized  and  prized.  Let  us  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  that  day. 

And  if  that  new  day  does  not  come  in  your 
lifetime  or  mine,  still  you  know  that  we 
shall  find  our  deepest  ^enon&l  satisfaction 
in  loyal  service  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
individual  responsibility,  which  are  tbe  *" 
for  every  human  advance. 


Foretell  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE'  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  are  becoming  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  cur  foreign 
policy.  They  are  writing  to  me  and  wir- 
ing me  expressing  their  views. 

Pursuant  to  the  privilege  granted  to 
me,  I  am  including  herein  a  telegram  re- 
ceived, which  is  typical  and  self-explana- 
tory. 

I  am  personally  and  well  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  members  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  Among  them  are  some  of  our 
finest,  most  patriotic,  most  respected, 
and  outstanding  businessmen,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  their  views  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House. 

Tlie  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Hon.  Eabl  Micheneb, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ann  Arbor 
chapter  No.  195  of  the  Order  of  Ah?pa,  we 
wish  to  inform  you  that  we  are  wholeheart- 
edly in  favor  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  as  promulgated 
by  cur  Secretary  of  State,  favoring  political 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly our  motherland,  Greece.  we 
earnestly  urge  you  to  support  this  pcl'.cy,  so 
that    popular    government    can   prevaU    in 

Greece.  ..^ , .     . 

Paul  Pbeketes,  President. 
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TW  Fate  of  Small  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MorrB  casouha 
W  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ilondav.  December  11  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinoua  consent  that  there  be  printed 
Jtn  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  greatly  Impr-ssed  me.  It  la 
entitled  "Small  Nations  Out  of  Luck." 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Dally  News,  and  repub- 
lished in  the  Washinerton  Times-Herald 
on  Thursday.  December  7. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  some  comments  in 
line  with  this  editorial  made  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Philip  Simms.  a  special  writer  for 
the  Washington  Daily  News.  His  article 
is  enUtled  "Allies  Pail  to  Agree."  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
to  connection  with  the  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  De- 
cember 8.   1944) 
—  gMtft.  Natioivs  Ottt  or  Luck 

-They  (P.  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill)  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  ot  tbe  peoples  concerned.  •  •  • 
They  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  \inder  which  they 
will  U»»."— Atlantle  Charter,  published  Au- 
gust IS.  IMl. 

Peoples  of  Tarlous  small  European  nations 
miM(  IM  grtttiW  somr  wry  grins  out  of  the 
above  ■mtlmcsita  these  days. 

In  the  world  spotlight  Just  now  U  the  small 
nation  of  Greece.  Greece  fought  Italy  to  a 
standstUl  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1941. 
winning  applause  like  that  won  by  Pinland 
when  It  stood  up  to  Russia  In  the  winter  war 
of  l»3»-40.  Greece  has  now  been  "liberated" 
ky  British  forces  and  by  Teterans  of  the 
Greek-Italian  war;  but  Greece  Is  not  doing 
too  weU. 


PC 


rouncs  back  or  tbs  job 


Britain  and  Russia  have  ambitions  about 
Ontc9 — Britain  becaiise  Greece  overlooks  the 
British  Empire's  Mediterranean  lifeline; 
Russia  becauss  Russia  always  has  wanted  a 
southern  warm-water  port,  and  Greece's  Sa- 
iQoUu  migbt  suit  If  Rvissia  cant  get  Con- 
MBDilnopto  (pardon — Istanbul)  from  the 
Turks. 

So  Greece  Is  racked  by  what  amounts  to 
dTU  war.  British-backed  royalists  and  con- 
•trratlves  are  fighting  Greek  Commxmlsts 
who  claim  to  owe  no  loyalty  to  Moscow  (to 
which  the  only  answer  we  can  think  of  la 
"oh.  yeah?")  and  the  Greek  people  seem  to 
be  about  as  hungry,  cold,  and  unhappy  as 
they  were  under  German  rule.  Tbe  situa- 
tion blew  up  Sunday  in  a  riot  In  which  31 
Greeks  were  killed  by  Greek  troops  working 
for  the  British-backed  premier,  George  Pa- 
pandreou. 

In  the  allies'  part  of  Italy,  the  situation  Is 
a  good  deal  like  that  In  Greece.  The  British 
wp  to  now  have  succeeded  in  keeping  old 
Count  Carlo  Sforsa  from  becoming  premier. 
It  Is  hard  to  tell  whst  the  biUk  of  the  Italian 
people  want.  But  there  Is  one  knot  of  deter- 
aalned.  well  organised  politicians  who  know 
iMkKt   they   want — the   Communists.    What 
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were 


they  want  la  plenty  of  Ruasl^ 
Italy  after  the  war 

Up  In  Belgium.  Britain  tucks 
named  Hubert  Plerlot  (at  leest 
premier  at  press  time) ,  who  »  ems 
liked  by  most  Belgians.  Judgl  ig 
big  demonstrations  against  hl|n 

Poor  old  pre-war  Poland, 
whose  territorial  Integrity 
has  gone  down  the  drain, 
take  over  Poland  at  least  to 
perhaps  toas  It  a  piece  of 
consolation  prize,  and  then 
ever  government  this  new  Poland 
Messrs.  Chxirchlll  and  Roosev  'It 
be  heard  protesting  out  low 
Stalin    plans,    what    though 
Charter  emits  a  faint  moan 
tory  now  and  then. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  Engl4nd 
are  playing  old-time  power 
down   many   a   small   European 
some  of  the  small  nations'  citizens 
get  shot,  starved.  Jailed,  or 
in  their  supposedly 
Is  Just  too  bad. 
What  is  our  part  in  thU  picture? 
Our   armies  are   heavily 
shooting  war  In  Prance 
and   northern  Italy.    The 
didn't  start  this  fight,  b\>t 
must  do  our  best  to  help 
possible. 

LOOKS  UXZ  WB*RX  IN  Ti  rOR  GOOD 

But  what  then? 

By  all  odds,  our  sensible 
seem  to  be  to  get  our  men 
as  we  can,  and  leave  Europe 
own  latest  boundary  revision  \ 
the   next   war.    After    that, 
friendly  and  cooperative  towhrd 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  regards 
relief;  but  we  should  keep 
power  politics,  and  make  it 
that  we  will  not  be  drawn 
wars  over  European  boundaily 

But  will  we  take  this  co\  rse 
seem  against  it.     The  majorjty 
voters  last  November  7 
tionallsm;  or  at  any  rate 
of  Isolationist  candidates  for 
Senate   and   House.    Mr 
Ing   the   resignation   of 
Hull,  has  begun  a  State 
ganlzatlon  along  Internatloi^Ilst 
ing-heirt   lines.    The   State 
now  volunteering  advice  to 
not  thus  far  to  the 
how  not  to  act  regarding  lu^ian 
Belgian  domestic  politics. 

So  It  looks  as  if  we're 
power  politics  to  stay — one  o 
our  ancestors  came  over  here 
and  as  If  our  fighting  men 
going  henceforth  whenever 
to  take  a  bite  off  the  Rumanl^ 
nlka  begin  to  make  fists  at 


beck 


[From  the  Washington   3ally  News] 
AI.LIXS  FAn.  TO  A^szx 
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Wasti  Ington  i 


(By  WUliam  PhUlp 
The  third  anniversary  of 
the  Allies  so  dangerously  a 
tmless  Roosevelt.  Churchill 
remedy  tbe  situation  tbe 
something  short  of  uncondl 

Moscow,  London,  and 
Ing  St  political  cross  purpose^ 
termlned,  of  course,  to 
gang,  and  all  three  claim 
government  everywhere   is 
aim.    But   It   is   tragically 
Ideas  concerning  democratic 
far  apart — whether  In  Gree« 
land,  Belgium,  Germany^ 
China,  or  elsewhere. 

Because  of  the  failure  of 
agree  on  a  workable  formula, 
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pean Continent — Soviet  territory  excepted — 
Is  on  the  verge  of  revolution  or  civil  war. 
Arms  paid  for  by  American  taxpayers  and 
given  to  Europeans  to  help  them  fight  the 
Nazis  are  now  being  used  to  kill  one  another. 
They  may  yet  be  turned  against  the  Allies  be- 
cause Allied  troops  may  be  compelled,  against 
their  will,  to  resort  to  force  to  keep  their  sup- 
ply lines  open. 

Greece  is  an  example  of  what  is  threaten- 
ing Europe.  Led  by  Communists,  leftists  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  existing,  temporary 
regime  and  impose  themselves.  Scores  have 
been  killed  and  hundreds  wounded.  In  stat- 
ing the  case  few  Britain,  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  said: 

"Whether  the  Greek  people  establish  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic,  a  government  of  the 
right  or  the  left,  are  matters  entirely  for 
them."  But,  he  warned,  until  they  are  in  a 
position  to  decide,  the  British  Army  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
maintain  order.  The  Allies,  he  observes,  can't 
carry  on  the  task  of  restoring  economic  order 
and  providing  relief  "11  tommy  guns,  provided 
for  use  against  the  Germans,  are  now  used  in 
an  attempt  to  impose  by  violence  a  Com- 
mtmist  dictatorship." 

Following  British  intervention  in  the  Ital- 
ian political  crisis,  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinlus  issued  a  statement  which  was  Inter- 
preted here  and  in  London  as  a  rebuke.  In 
any  event,  it  most  certainly  indicated  that 
Washington  and  London  do  not  see  the  Euro- 
pea  picture  alike,  and  it  is  even  more  certain 
that  Moscow  doesn't  see  eye  to  eye  either 
with  London  or  Washington. 

These  disturbances  in  Europe  and  Asia  are 
the  best  possible  encouragement  to  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japs.  And  when  they  see  evi- 
dences of  disagreement  or  lack  of  agreement 
among  the  Big  Three  over  how  to  control  the 
disturbances,  it  makes  them  feel  that  if  they 
can  only  hang  on  long  enough,  the  Allies,  In- 
stead of  the  Axis,  will  go  to  pieces  from 
within. 

If  Europe  is  allowed  to  drift  Into  civil  war — 
and  the  revolutionaries  are  using  fundamen- 
tally the  same  tactics  pretty  much  through- 
out the  Continent — the  Anglo-American  war 
effort  may  be  hamstrung.  The  Allied  armies 
may  find  themselves  caught  between  Hitler's 
fanatical  Nazis  in  front  of  them  and  half  a 
dozen  civil  wars  behind  them.  That  is  why 
General  Elsenhower  had  to  warn  the  Belgians 
following  the  demonstrations  in  Brussels  and 
It  was  also  behind  Prime  Minister  Churchill's 
admonition  to  the  Greeks. 

But  the  acts  of  Elsenhower  and  Churchill 
are  palliatives,  not  cures.  The  danger  re- 
mains and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  grow.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  it  and  that  is  by  a  better  under- 
standing between  Moscow,  London,  and 
Washington.  General  De  Gaulle,  one  of  Eu- 
rope's shrewdest  politicians,  knows  this  and 
has  gone  to  Moscow  to  talk  things  over  with 
Marshal  Stalin.  And  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing both  here  and  in  London  that  it  is  high 
time  the  American  President  and  the  British 
Prime  Minister  made  a  similar  journey. 


Uniyertal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  11  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  to  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  A.  Q.  Miller.  Sr.,  in  the  BsUeville 
(Kans.)  Telescope,  summarizing  some 
of  the  main  arguments  against  universal 
military  training.  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

VNIVnSAI.  MnJTABT  TaAINIMO 

(By  A.  Q.  Miller,  Sr.) 
One  of  the  most  momentous  problems 
r-hlch  will  face  the  new  Congress  is  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  military  training  which  in- 
volves the  policy  of  changing  the  American 
tradition  of  150  years.  It  is  a  problem  which 
challenges  the  best  thought  of  the  Nation 
and  should  be  given  careful  and  deliberate 
study  before  committing  the  country  to  such 
a  revolutionary  step. 

Some  high  Army  and  Navy  ofBclals,  sup- 
ported by  administration  spKjkesmen  who 
want  the  biggest  Army,  Navy  and  air  force 
m  the  world  (which  we  already  proudly 
have)  tried  to  get  premature  action  on  the 
universal  military  training  question  In  the 
present  Congress,  but  a  flood  of  protests  from 
the  home  front  caused  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee  to  postpone 
action  until  the  new  Congress  meets.  An 
Associated  Press  report  said:  "A  mountain 
of  protests  piled  up  from  churchmen,  edu- 
cators, and  other  groups,  who  wanted  a  full 
and  free  discussion  of  the  problem." 

Some  Congressmen  said  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  rush  through  such  a  revolutionary 
measure  while  20  percent  of  the  voting  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  Is  away  from  home, 
fighting  a  war  on  foreign  soil  to  make  ths 
world  safe  for  democracy — a  war  to  end  all 
wars.    Other  Congressmen  said:    "No  hasty 
action  should  be  taken  until  we  know  defi- 
nitely what  kind  of  a  peace  structure  is  set 
up  and  have  a  chance  to  appraise  the  actual 
manpower       needs."    Other       Congressmen 
pointed  out  that  with  nearly  12.000.000  men 
now  In  uniform   (many  of  whom  want  to 
make  army  life  a  career)   no  accurate  cal- 
culation can  at  this  time  be  made  as  to  our 
future  military  needs.    They  contend  that 
boys  of  high  school  age  who  would  b'   re- 
quired   to    take    a    year    away    from    their 
studies  or  business  and  professional  ambi- 
tions, would.  In  10  years,  be  28  years  of  age 
and  in  20  years,  38  years  of  age,  which  is  past 
the   required    age   of   military   service,   and 
their  year's  training  would  be  lost.    Another 
factor  which  is  pointed  out  is  that  any  kind 
of  military  training  taken  at  this  lime  would 
become    obsolete   and    valueless    because   of 
modern  mechanized  warfare.    After  Germany 
and  Japan  are  conquered  and  disarmed  and 
policed,  as  they  wUl  be,  who  believes  we  are 
going  to  have  another  war  In  the  foresee- 
able future— and  with  what  potential  enemy? 
Quoting  a  committee  report  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  says,  while 
a   year   of   physical    training   might    be   of 
value  If  continued  through  life,  it  Is  gen- 
erally admitted,  says  the  report,  "occasional 
physical  training  Is  of  relatively  lltUe  en- 
during value,  according  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession."   Continuli.g  to  quote  the  medical 
profession,  this  report  says:   "There  Is  unde- 
niable evidence  that  social  diseases  are  more 
pronounced   around   military   encampments 
than  In  life  at  home."    The  A.  F.  of  L.  has 
warned  against  hasty  action  on  so  Important 

a  measure.  ,..^i.^ 

The  Kansas  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  session  at  lola.  declared:  "Chris- 
tian ideals  must  predominate  In  the  peace 
conference;  we  look  upon  universal  military 
training  as  the  weakest  Unk  in  what  may 
become  the  chain  of  militarism  and  dlcUtor- 


shlp."    Dr.  George  P.  Zook,  president  of  th« 
American  CoiincU  of  Education,  raises  the 
question  of  our  apparent  lack  of  faith  in 
the  coming  peace  conference  and  admission 
that   a   reasonable   degree  of   military    pre- 
paredness   Is    not    adequate.    Congressman 
BlAT  (Democrat) ,  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com« 
mlttee,  favoring  the  plan,  said:  "The  longer 
we  postpone  action  the  more  difficult  It  will 
be — it  may  be  impossible  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation after  the  war.  because  there  may  be  • 
natural  reaction  against  anything  military." 
Senator  Ed  C.  Johnson  (Democrat) ,  of  Colo- 
rado, said:  "I  regard  the  enactment  of  such 
a  law  as  a  display  of  utter  lack  of  faith  m 
maintaining   future   peace."    Paul    Mallon. 
Washington  correspondent,  says. the  volun- 
tary system  is  the  democratic  way  and  the 
compulsory  draft  is  the  theory  of  regimenta- 
tion, dictatorship,  and  totalitarianism;  what 
the  Army  wants  and  what  they  need  are  two 
different  things— a  year  in  the  Army  at  17 
years  of  age  can  be  little  more  than  a  physi- 
cal ctilture  course  and  would  not  fit  into 
modem,   mechanized   warfare,   declares   Mr. 
Mallon. 

Plenty  of  argument  and  propaganda  favor- 
able to  the  administration's  point  of  view, 
favoring  military  training,  will  be  given  the 
public  by  military  leaders  and  administra- 
tion spokesmen,  but  the  voices  of  non-mlll- 
tary-mlnded  people  will  perhaps  not  be  so 
vocal. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  OorAmerce 
conducted  a  referendum  on  the  subject  and 
here  are  some  of  the  argtiments  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  question: 

"A  year  of  compulsory  military  training  will 
directly  affect  the  sons  of  the  men  who  are 
now  fighting  in  our  armed  forces  and  these 
men  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
desirability  of  such  a  policy;  we  feel  that  It 
is  not  proper  to  pass  upon  a  national  policy 
of  such  sweeping  effect  while  20  percent  of 
the  male  voting  population   is   away  from 
home.     •     •     •     War   is   now   a   matter  of 
mechanism  rather   than  of  men.  and   the 
coimtry  that  can  most  promptly  put  In  the 
field   the  largest  niunber  of  airplanes  and 
mechanized    panzer    divisions    Is    the    one 
which  will  win;  it  was  German  planes  and 
tanks  that  destroyed  the  unmechanized  army 
of   Poland.   Holland.   Belgium,    and   France. 
•     •     •     Our  committee  believes  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  year  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  will  seriously  disrupt  the  edu- 
cational and  business  life  of  the  boys  of  the 
country.    •    •    •    Aggression  must  be  stopped 
at  its  source  by  a  proper  international  police 
force;   our  cities  maintain  peace  by  small, 
compact,  properly  trained  police  forces  and 
not  by  handing  a  gun  to  every  citizen.    •    •    • 
Gen.  Frederick  Osborn's  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent said  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  en- 
listed man  In  active  duty  for  1  year,  exclu- 
sive of  ordnance  and  overhead,  is  approxi- 
mately $1,500.     •     •     •     With  ordnance  and 
other  overhead  expenses  universal  military 
training  In   this  country  would  cost   from 
three  to  four  billion  dollars  ailftually.    •    •    • 
The  medical  profession  has  said  that  occa- 
sional physical  training  is  of  little  enduring 
value,  and  that  social  diseases  are  more  pro- 
nounced around  military  enacmpments  than 
in  life  at  home.     •     •     •     Army  and  Navy 
OfBclals  are  definitely  committed  to  a  policy 
of  universal  military  training  and  originaUy 
urged    a   minimum    training    period    of    18 
months,  but  the  final  decision  should  also 
refiect  the  matvire  thought  and  Judgment  of 
the  civilian   population.     •     •     •     We  feel 
that  the  desirability  of  universal  military 
training  In  times  of  peace  depends  entirely 
upon  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  peace  which  will  follow,  and 
that  this  Is  not  the  proper  time  to  pass  upon 
that  question." 
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Wednesday.  November  29. 1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  am  inserting  herewith  an  inter- 
esting address  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Chester  Bowles.  Administrator,  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  before  the 
New  England  Council  of  Governors,  at 
Boston.  Mass.,  on  Thursday.  November 
16.  1944.    Is  is  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  Governors  of  our  six  New 
England  SUtes.  Admiral  Fitch,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen.  Commodore  Burke's  descrlpUon 
of  the  Navy's  part  in  the  struggle  against  our 
enemies  is  a  story  that  none  of  us  will  soon 
forget.  When  we  consider  the  hardships,  the 
dangers,  the  nerve-wracking,  endless  effort  to 
which  our  11,000,000  men  In  uniform  are  sub- 
jected our  own  contributions  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  seem  puny. 

The  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  - 
Guard,  and  Army  are  setting  a  warUme  rec- 
ord of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  They  wUl 
conUnue  to  set  new  and  even  greater  record* 
\mtll  the  day  comes  when  our  enemies  finally 
accept  defeat.  As  fast  as  circumstances  per- 
mit, they  will  then  be  demobilized  and  re- 
turned to  their  role  as  ordinary  citizens. 

When  they  first  return  to  the  cities,  towns, 
and  vUlages  of  our  country  they  will  be  faced 
with  a  period  of  difficult  adjustments.  They 
will  want  their  friends  and  all  of  us  as  cit- 
izens to  understand  the  experiences  through 
which  they  have  lived.  They  wlU  be  rightly 
proud  of  their  own  wartime  accomplish- 
ments. 

For  us  who  have  worked  here  on  the  home 
front  they  will  have  two  major  questions. 
They  will  i^ut  these  two  questions  in  a  blunt 
and  straightforward  manner. 

Our  sailors,  our  marines,  and  otir  soldier* 
will  want  to  know,  first  of  all.  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  civilian  side  of  the  war  effort- 
They  will  examine  our  record— the  record  of 
civilian  wartime  performance— with  care. 

In  general,  I  believe,  they  will  find  ovx 
wartime  record  good.  Certainly  they  wUl  be 
impressed  with  the  amazing  accomplish- 
ments of  American  labor  and  American  bVBl- 
ness,  working  closely  together  in  the  produc- 
tion of  war  materials.  American  Industry 
working  with  the  War  Production  Board  haa 
Increased  our  totel  prewar  production  by  125 
percent— an  astonishing  performance. 

They  will  be  equally  impressed,  I  believe, 
with  the  extraordinary  record  of  our  farm- 
ers, working  with  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. During  the  war  our  farmers.  In  splta 
of  substantial  losses  In  manpower,  in  splta 
of  shortages.  Inconveniences,  and  long  hour^ 
have  increased  farm  production  by  25  per-  \ 
cent— five  times  the  percentage  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Our  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  wlU  be 
impressed,  too,  with  our  record  of  petroleum 
production;  our  remarkable  record  of  trans- 
portation; our  record  of  maintaining  prlcei 
at  reasonable  levels— In  spite  of  the  greatert 
inflationary  pressures  which  this  country  baa 
ever  known.  They  will  be  impressed  also 
with  the  way  we  have  maintained  free  speech 
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•ad  to  s  BBftJor  dasTM  tn  ovi  personal  liber- 
tlM  during  wartime.  And  they  will  b«  im- 
pre«Md  with  th«  fact  that  we  are  the  only 
coxintry  on  earth  which  has  risked  the  un- 
aettling  Influence  cl  a  major  election  In  the 
midst  of  war. 

They  will  be  aware,  aa  we  are,  that  some 
IncTltaMa  oystakes  have  been  made.  They 
will  rcMVBiM  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
anyy;  us  who  have  failed  to  carry  ovir  full 
ilian  of  wartime  responatbUltles,  that  there 
haa  baen  a  small  minority  which  has  chiseled 
In  their  own  selflah  Interest. 

But  In  general  our  returning  soldiers  and 
■Ulors  will  find  that  our  batting  average  on 
Uw  civilian  front  has  been  high.  They  will 
•gi«a.  I  bellave.  that  with  few  exceptions  we 
have  backed  up  their  own  superb  ellorta  In 
our  civilian  conduct  of  what  history  may  con- 
alder  the  greateat  organised  war  in  which  we 
have  ever  partlcliwted. 

But  a  second  question  will  soon  follow  the 
flrat.  "O.  K.."  theae  soldiers  and  sailors  will 
mj.  "Tou  backed  us  up.  Tou  delivered  the 
Ighttng  materlala.  You  built  the  ships  and 
produced  the  food.  You  held  down  rei^  and 
you  held  down  prices.  But  what  about  the 
future?  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  How 
about  Jobs?  How  about  opportunities?  How 
about  our  right  to  decent  homes,  to  a  good 
education,  to  good  health  tuod  the  chance  to 
lead  the  kind  of  secure,  prosperous  life  that 
we  have  been  dreaming  of  Ji  the  Philippines 
and  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  battlefields 
of  northern  Italy?  What  have  you  done  to 
Boake  that  kind  of  a  future  possible?  What 
Is  your  plan?    What  is  your  program? 

Our  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  have  a 
right  to  aak  this  question  with  conaiderable 
flrmnns  Aa  young  boys  In  their  teens  they 
can  ranember  the  collapae  of  1929.  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties,  the  long  alow 
upward  struggle  through  a  period  In  which 
we  stUl  were  producing  at  only  half  ^>eed 
With  S.000.000  men  without  Jobs.  Very 
rightly  and  very  emphatically  they  will  main- 
tain   that    thla    experience    must    not    be 


For  them  the  KM  question  will  be.  "If  we  aa 
a  Nation  can  prodxice  in  this  magnificent  way 
lor  war.  why  cannot  we  produce  for  a  high 
level  or  peacetime  prosperity  and  plenty?" 

In  the  polltlcai  campaign  which  was  com- 
pleted Just  10  days  ago  It  was  agreed  by  the 
major  parties  that  a  goal  of  full  employment 
and  full  production  was  the  only  proper  eco- 
nomic goal  for  poet-war  America. 

Tb  achieve  this  goal  of  full  production  and 
full  employment  the  Nation  must  prepare  oiir 
plans  carefully  and  be  prepared  vigorously  to 
put  them  into  effect. 

Plans  for  the  cancelation  of  war  con- 
tracts— for  the  dispoaal  of  surplus  products — 
plans  for  a  far-reaching  export  and  im- 
port policy — plans  for  a  Nation-wide  program 
of  houalng  and  slum  clearance,  for  tax  re- 
forms and  for  fiscal  programs  which  will 
encourage  maximum  private  Investment. 

Our  own  O.  P.  A.  responaiblllty  for  this 
period  of  reconversion — for  this  program  of 
full  production  and  full  employment — lies  In 
maintaining  a  stable  level  of  prices.  In  the 
control  of  Inflation,  and  In  the  maintenance 
of  a  sound  system  of  price  relationships  from 
which  our  coxmtry  can  move  toward  the  full 
{HToduction  on  which  we  all  are  agreed.  If 
ylose  get  away  from  us  during  the  coming 
■mntlie  they  are  bound  to  rise  with  con- 
stantly Increasing  rapidity.  Should  this  hap- 
pen, the  inevitable  coUapee  might  well  carry 
with  tt  otir  chancea  to  build  the  kind  of 
post-war  eeopomy  on  which  our 
I  and  our  detemiutlon  are  so  properly 
•et. 

It  will  be  well  for  ua  to  remember  that 
we  have  met  this  problem  before  and 
fumbled  It  badly.  In  the  inflationary  pe- 
riod of  the  Pirrt  World  War  wholeaale  prices 
roee  160  percent  and  the  cost  of  living  more 
than  doubled.     Moreover,  and  thla  fact  Is 
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vitally  Important  to  otir 
Ing.  nearly  hsUf  the  price 
the  armistice  on  November  1 

Immediately    after    the 
there  was  a  period  of 
the   relatively   few  wartime 
had  been  in  effect  were 
1919   prices  again   started 
acramble  for  Inventories  ' 
of  raw  materials,  clothing, 
furnishings,  and  building 
upward   in   a  constantly 
Wages  rose,  too.  but,  as 
tkmary  period,  the  Increases 
living  soon  left  the  wage 
Otir  retximing  veterans  In 
1919  were  faced,  as  were  the 
economic  hardship  and.  in 
privation. 

And  then  the  inevitable 
price  balloon  blew  up  with 
wagea.  and   profits  fell   all 
In  a  general  collapse      ~ 
In   Inventory   losses  were 
single  la-month  period 
and  one-half  billion  on  the 
million  loss.     Farm  prices 
cent.     Factory  pay  rolls 
There  were  5.000,000  men 
were  more  than  a  hundred 
faced  with  bankruptcy, 
fifty  thcuaand  farm  famlllei 
with  foreclosures. 

Yes.  we  have  met  this 
as  thla  story  suggests,  we 
of  it.    It  will  be  well  to 
And  It  will  be  well,  too 
this  time  the  Inflationary 
greater,   and   that    the 
may  be  many  tlfnes  the 
the   vicious   but   relatively 
nomlc  disaster  which  follo' 
of  1919  and  1920. 

If  we  fail  this  time  to 
prices  the  opportunity  for 
perous,   full   production 
our  11,000.000  soldiers  and 
ing  forward  to  so  eagerly, 
if  not  disastrous  set-back 
Ing  a  sound  economy  on 
Inflationary  boom  and  a 
would    Biuely    force    deep 
changes  in  our  whole 
set-up. 

But  failure  can  and  m\ut 
path  this  time  la  reaaona 
have  the  coturage  to  follow 
have  the  cooperation,  help, 
Ing  of  businessmen,  labor 
we  can  maintain  the 
so  vital  to  our  future 
alon  and  Immediate  poet- 
briefly  outline  the  progr 
opinion,  will  enable  us  to  i 

It  will  be  ovir  first  taak  to 
the  price  line  on  such 
as  food.  rent,  clothing,  and 
In  the  early  part  of  the 
price  controls  became 
coat  of  living  Jumped 

But  during  the  last  18 
prices  has  been  firm 
cost-of-living  line  has  beei  i 
stability.   The  a-»erage  of  al 
critical  period,  according 
of  Labor,  has  not  moved 
prices,  of  course,  have 
and  there  haa  been  some 
In  quality.    But  the  prices 
Items  which  make  up  a  ' 
the  cost  of  living  of  the 
come  or  lower  Income 
clothing  combined  have 
percent. 

Remember.  I  am  not 
total  family  food  budget 
I  am  glad  to  say,  are 
better  food  than  they  were 
the  war.    I  am  talking 
individual  food  pricea 
pays  in  the  stores. 
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It  is  also  essential  during  the  coming 
months  that  we  continue  to  hold  the  price 
line  on  baaic  materials.  In  the  last  18 
montha  the  level  of  all  industrial  prices  has 
remained  almost  exactly  level.  Since  March 
1942,  3  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it  haa 
risen  leas  than  3  percent.  These  figures  are 
the  official  findings  of  the  United  Stotes  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

By  holding  these  industrial  prices  in  line 
so  far  we  have  saved  the  American  taxpayera 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  In  the  cost  of 
the  war.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  continue  to 
hold  these  prices  In  order  to  save  war  costs, 
and  ultimately  to  speed  reconversion  and  to 
enable  manufacturers  to  produce  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost. 

Finally,  it  is  vitally  Important  that  we 
hold  the  prices  of  newly  reconverted  Items, 
such  as  automobiles,  radios,  washing  ma- 
chines, vacuum  cleaners,  curtain  rods,  gar- 
bage pails,  and  egg  beaters  at  levels  which 
will  offer  all  of  us,  as  consumers,  firm  protec- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  allow  full  pro- 
duction, high  wages,  and  reasonable  proflU  to 
Industry. 

There  has  been  some  loose  and  Irrespon- 
sible Ulk  to  the  effect  that  prices  will  have  to 
be  20  to  30  percent  higher  than  before  the 
war.  With  this  point  of  view  I  take  vlgoroua 
exception.  Already  many  manufacturers  are 
putting  their  products  back  on  the  market 
at  their  1942  prices — products  such  as  electric 
flatirona  and  electric  ranges.  Only  a  week 
ago.  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Charles  Wilson,  president  of  General  Electric, 
the  largest  manufacturer  In  the  consumer- 
durable  field,  stated: 

"Some  90  percent  of  the  goods  on  the  mar- 
ket on  Victory  Day  will  be  fairly  priced,  and 
we  must  not  let  the  other  10  percent  of 
products,  which  have  been  off  the  market  for 
2  years,  throw  us  off  balance.  There  havs 
been  too  many  pat  statements  that  con- 
sumer products  and  services  will  have  to 
cost  25  or  30  percent  more  after  the  war 
becatise  labor  costs  are  up.  That  is  shal- 
low and  passive  thinking.  So  far  as  our  own 
orgamlzatlon  Is  concerned,  we  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  accepting  It  simply  because  there  are 
pent-up  demands  and  a  prosperous  ready 
market.  In  the  few  Items,  such  as  clocks 
and  Irons,  which  we  have  begun  to  make,  we 
are  applying  pre-war  prices  and  that  will  be 
our  policy  to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

Remember  those  words  are  not  from  • 
Government  bureaucrat  with  an  ax  to  grind. 
They  are  from  a  statement  by  the  president 
of  the  General  Electric  Corporation,  one  of 
the  largest,  most  respected  and  most  for- 
ward looking  companies  in  the  United  States. 
Much  of  the  work  involved  in  setting  prices 
on  these  thousands  of  items  which  have 
been  off  the  market  will  be  handled  by  cur 
O.  P.  A.  district  and  regional  offices.  For 
very  small  manufacturers  we  may  be  able 
to  work  out  a  program  which  will  even 
eliminate  the  need  for  them  to  call  per- 
sonally at  the  district  offices.  The  pricing 
of  automobiles,  vacuum  cleaners,  radios,  and 
other  major  consumer  durable  goods  will  be, 
however,  handled  by  our  Washington  staff. 
Meetings  with  these  Industry  groups  are  al- 
ready In  progress  and  more  than  a  hundred 
accountants  are  now  hard  at  work  gathering 
facts  on  labor  costs,  material  costs,  and  costs 
of  distribution. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  distribution. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  important 
point  which  some  people  in  the  field  of  trade 
may  have  overlooked.  This  is  the  necessity 
xmder  the  price  control  program  for  ab- 
sorbing increases  In  cost  to  some  degree  in 
order  to  avoid  Increased  prices  at  the  con- 
sumer level. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  of 
price  control,  manufact\irers  producing  ci- 
vilian goods  have  absorbed  many  Increases 
in  wage  rates  and  in  material  prices  with- 
out corresponding  increases  in  the  pricss  of 
their  products. 
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In  part  this  has  been  possible  because  of 
decreases  in  other  costs  and  economies  re- 
sviltlng  from  large  volume  operations.  Thus, 
many  industries  such  as  meat  packing,  tex- 
tiles, furniture,  and  steel  have  experienced 
far  greater  increases  In  the  cost  to  them  of 
labor  and  materials  than  the  Increases  al- 
lowed m  their  own  celling  prices.  These 
manufacturers  have  absorbed  these  extra 
costs,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  have  still 
made  far  higher  profits  than  they  made  be- 
fore the  war.  The  total  of  all  corporation 
profiu.  even  after  Uxes,  and  In  spite  of  the 
long  established  cost  absorption  policy  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  risen  about  110  percent  from 
1939  to  date  Before  taxes  it  has  risen  at 
least  330  percent. 

Manufacturers  who  are  bringing  back 
products  which  have  been  off  the  market  dur- 
ing the  war  will  also  absorb,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  the  Increases  In  costs.  In 
pricing  their  products,  it  would  obviously  be 
unfair  to  allow  special  consideration  to  them 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  grant  to  tens 
of  thosuands  of  others. 

In   those   Instances  where   manufacturers 
need  price  Increases  over  their  1942  prices, 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  other  business- 
men as  well  as  to  the  consimier  If  the  deal- 
ers and  retailers  did  not  absorb  them  to  a 
reasonable    extent.     Conditions    permitting 
absorption  of  cost  Increases  havi  existed  in 
the  distributive  trades  Just  as  they  have  in 
the  case  of  manufacturers.     Realized  mar- 
gins as  compared  with  Initial  mark-ups  have 
m  many  instances  Increased.    Costa  of  doing 
business  have  often  gone  down,  even  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  case  of  manufacttirers. 
We  should  be  falling  in  our  duty  If  we  did 
not  take  appropriate  account  of  these  facU. 
So    cur    reconversion    pricing    policy    can 
be  briefly  outlined  as  follows:  First,  we  will 
hold    manufacturers'   prices   at   or  close   to 
early  1942  levels.    We  will  require  some  ab- 
Borptlon  of  Increased  costs  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials.   We  will  allow  price  increases  to  the 
manufacturer  only  when  really  necessary  to 
secure    full    production    and    a    reasonable 

profit. 

When  such  price  Increases  are  necessary, 
we  will  ordinarily  expect  them  to  be  absorbed 
to  a  reasonable  degree  by  the  distributive 
trades— just  as  otir  manufacturers  from  the 
earliest  days  cf  the  war  have  absorbed  cost 
Increases  In  their  factories. 

This  reconversion  pricing  program  will 
with  very  few  exceptions  bring  back  con- 
sumer durable  products  and  the  other  Items 
which  have  been  off  the  market  at  or  close  to 
the  prices  at  which  these  products  sold 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Our  Job  has  never  been  an  easy  one.  Nor 
Is  It  likely  to  become  easier  In  the  Immediate 
future.  No  one  knows  when  victory  wUl 
finally  come  in  Europe.  But  for  a  time  tfter 
that  welcome  event.  It  may  well  appear  that 
the  danger  of  Inflation  has  passed.  As  work- 
ers begin  shifting  back  to  a  40-hour  week 
their  weekly  Incomes  to  a  certain  extent  will 
drop  Between  three  and  five  mUUon  workers 
may  temporarily  be  out  of  work,  as  some  war 
plants  convert  to  the  production  of  peace- 
time goods.  During  this  early  period  our 
huge  backlog  of  wartime  savings  Is  likely  to 
remain  in  our  banks  and  under  cur  mat- 
tresses. Under  these  uneasy  conditions  some 
prices  may  even  sag  a  bit.  and  there  will  be 
many  who  will  begin  to  say  that  the  Inflation 
bugaboo  has  been  vastly  overdrawn. 

It  is  the  period  beginning  3  to  6  months 
after  VE-day  which  worries  us  most. 

For  it  is  then  that  the  forces  of  inflation 
Will  offer  their  greatest  threat.  It  if  t^^e^ 
that  we  will  face  presstires  from  aU  sidw  to 
lift  inventory  controls,  to  lift  price  controls 
and  production  controls.  Some ,  thoughtless 
businessmen  wUl  begin  to  say.  "Whats 
wrong  with  higher  prices?"  There  will  be  an 
Increasing  scramble  for  goods.  But.  some- 
how,   someway— we    must    weather    those 


critical  months.  We  must  bold  the  price  line 
firmly  and  with  Intelligence.  We  must  see 
that  additions  to  Inventories  are  on  an 
orderly  basis. 

If  we  come  through  thU  period  of  crisis 
with  our  price  levels  still  stabilized,  with 
rapidly  increasing  production,  with  inven- 
tories In  healthy  condition,  we  can  then  face 
the  problem  of  price  and  rent  decontrolling. 
As  supply  comes  Into  line  with  demand  we 
win  begin  to  withdraw  price  controls  from 
Industry  after  Industry. 

We  must  do  this  quickly  enough  to  give 
business  in  general  confidence  that  the  meas- 
ures which  we  have  been  administering  are 
Indeed  wartime  controls  and  not  designed  as 
any  system  of  industrial  regimentation.  But 
we  must  not  move  too  quickly  or  thought- 
lessly, for  in  that  way  we  will  surely  Jeop- 
ardize all  the  hard-won  gains  of  the  last  2% 
years. 

Above  everything  else  during  this  difficult 
period  we  will  need  the  intelligent  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  businessmen 
and  of  the  general  public.  Without  that  sup- 
port and  understanding  our  task  may  become 
impossible. 

Business  as  a  whole  has  given  xis  excellent 
backing  and  cooperation.  As  they  came  to 
understand  our  program  of  wartime  price 
stabilization,  they  have  been  quick  to  grasp 
its  value  to  the  industries  which  they  repre- 
sent. The  few  businessmen  who  still  fight 
against  the  program  of  price  control,  rent 
control,  and  rationing  represent  today  only 
a  small  minority— a  minority  that  U  still 
diminishing,  I  am  glad  to  say.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  letters  during  the  last  few  weeks 
In  Washington  from  prominent  men  In  b\isl- 
ness  pledging  their  help  and  support,  and 
urging  us  to  stand  flrm  In  the  administration 
of  our  program. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  talk, 
a  stable  level  of  prices  is  essential  for  the 
program  of  full  employment  on  which  the 
country  Is  so  united.  No  group  in  this  coun- 
try could  possibly  benefit  by  returning  to 
our  unsteady  pre-war  past. 

Even  in  1939,  after  steady  advances  from 
the  low  levels  of  the  depression,  our  farmera 
were  living  far  below  any  reasonable  stand- 
ards. With  25  percent  of  the  population  they 
had  only  9  percent  of  otir  national  income, 
a  national  Income  which  in  iteelf  was  tragi- 
cally small. 

In  1939  our  industrial  workers  were  still 
faced  with  unemployment.  Millions  were 
out  of  work.  Thotisands  of  factories  were 
working  on  half  time. 

In  1939  our  businessmen,  too.  were  faced 
with  restricted  and  uncertain  markets.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  rest  of  vis.  the  past  for 
them  nowhere  was  nearly  good  enough. 

It  is  sensible  and  desirable  to  talk  and  plan 
for  the  future— to  outline  the  task  ahead  in 
the  days  following  the  war.  But  as  I  close 
my  talk  this  noon  I  would  like  to  remind  us 
all  that  the  war  is  far  from  won. 

The  men  In  our  armed  forces  have  al- 
ready faced  bitter  fighting.  They,  above  all 
others,  know  that  long  months  of  even  more 
bitter  fighting  lie  ahead. 

They  cannot  and  will  not  He  down  on  their 
part  of  the  Job,  for  they  know  that  the  vic- 
tory which  we  must  win  can  only  be  won  with 
vigorous  persistent  effort  up   to  the   hour 
when  the  German  and  Japanese  surrender  is 
complete.   In  justice  to  our  fighting  men  and 
m  justice  to  our  own  unity  and  our  own 
faith  in  the  future,  every  man  and  woman 
in  this  country  must  continue  to  supply  the 
same  relentless  pressure  here  at  home  that 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  called  for  abroad. 
All    of    us— farmers.    Industrial    workers, 
businessmen.  Government  employees— have 
no  right  to  relax,  no  right  to  ease  up.  no 
right  to  concentrate  our  time  on  personal 
pleasure  or  profit  untU  these  mUltary  vic- 
tories have  been  finally  won. 


So  let  me  suggest  that  together  we  adopt 
thU  program  for  the  future.  First,  let  us  get 
this  great  war  won— won  in  a  way  that  wlU 
provide  a  lasting  peace  for  all  the  world. 
And,  second,  let  us  set  our  economic  sight* 
high  for  the  future.  Let  us  be  determined 
that  the  America  which  lies  ahead  Is  the 
kind  of  America  that  our  fighting  men  and 
all  the  rest  of  tie  wlU  be  proud  and  happy 
to  live  in. 


Notes  on  Intenutional  Ciril  AvUtion 
Conference 
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HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  MOtTH  caxoux* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11, 1944 
Mr.  BULWINKLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
known  by  the  Members  of  the  House, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Wolvkton.  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  attended  as  delegates  the  In- 
ternational CivU  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago  from  November  1  to  December  7. 
Much  was  accomplished  In  this  confer- 
ence for  the  advancement  of  civil  avia- 
tion, and  in  order  that  the  Members  or 
the  House  might  be  Informed  what  was 
done  I  requested  the  Honorable  Edward 
Warner.  Vice  Chairman  of  the  OvU  Aero- 
nautics Board,  to  give  me  his  notes  on  the 
major  accomplishments  of  the  Chicago 
conference. 

Dr  Warner,  as  everyone  knows,  is  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  civil  aviatlcm, 
and  I  am  giving,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  Dr.  Warners 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Chicago  con- 
ference: 

The  major  accomplishments  of  the  Chi- 
cago conference  have  been: 

1  To  draw  a  new  air  navigation  conven- 
tion, much  more  complete  and  far-reaching 
than  any  of  Its  predecessors. 

2  To  make  a  substantial  beginning  in  the 
opening  of  the  world  to  the  free  transit  of  air 
commerce. 

The  International  Convention  for  Air  Nav- 
igation drawn  up  at  Paris  In  1919  played  • 
^ry  useful  part  In  facilitating  International 
flying   in   Europe    in    1920-39.   out   it   is  of 
great  Importance  for  the  future  that  there 
be  world-wide  adoption  of  such  a  convention. 
The  Convention  of  Habana.  In  a  somewhat 
slmUar  fleld.  has  never  gained  any  "ubstan- 
tial  acceptonce  other  than  that  of  the  United 
Stotes  and  a  very  few  of  the  Latin  American 
countries;  and  would  In  any  event  be  made-   , 
Quate  to  meet  future  demands.  In  view  of  toe 
absence   of    any   technical   standards.    The 
Convention  of  Chicago  wUl  be  a  great  Im- 
provement over  both  of  these  previously  ex- 
isting doctxments,  and  in  view  of  the  large  at- 
tendance at  Chicago  and  of  the  general  agree- 
ment on  the  new  convention's  principles.  It  is 
reasonable  to  hope  that  it  wUl  have  a  much 
wider  acceptance  than  either  of  Ito  prede- 
cessors. 

In  addition  to  covering  all  the  potato  that 
were  Ueated  to  the  Paris  Convention,  with 
a  text  improved  thr.  gh  20  years  of  addi- 
tional experience,  the  new  convention  make 
fundamental  improvemento  In  some  re«P«cto 
and  introduces  a  number  of  new  topics.  The 
exemption  of  aircraft  from  seizure  on  account 
of  claims  under  patento  issued  In  countries 
which  they  may  enter  to  flight,  for  example. 
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M  mora  rjp^*f^  aod  laciualv*  tbun  under 
1^  Paria  text.  Tbe  legal  sUtut  of  tbe  tecb- 
^t*^  staiMtente  inoorpcmtcd  In  anaeze*  to 
til*  ftmytnt^^y".  wbich  presented  a  eerloufi 
to  tlM  ntlficauon  of  tbe  Puis  docu- 
it  by  the  United  SUtee.  hM  been  miMle 
through  ellmlnaUn«  any  eompxiUlve 
In  tbe  proTlilonx  of  tbe  annezee.  wbile 
•t  tte  aiine  time  aecurlng  the  practical  aa- 
Mvaaee  of  cubatantlal  uniformity  among  tbe 
member  etates. 

Xq  platw  at  tbe  r^m*"'— '""  eetabllibed 
under  tbe  Parle  Convention,  on  which  each 
•tate  wae  repreaented  by  e  member  and 
wblch  met  only  wmlannuaUy.  a  repreeenta- 
tlTe  body  of  21  aUtes  bee  been  created  In 
tbe  Chicago  Convention,  to  alt  aa  ccntlnu- 
onHly  M  may  be  neccaaary  to  deal  with  the 
work.  Inatead  of  being  purely  (ecbnteal. 
M  vatfir  tbe  Paris  Convention,  tbe  functions 
of  tbe  newly  created  council  include  also 
the  matntesutiMe  of  a  general  watcb  over 
conditions  on  the  airways  of  the  world.  It 
la  charged  to  "Investigate,  at  the  requeat  of 
MV  eantraeU]^  atate.  any  altaatlai  wblcb 
■msr  appear  to  present  avoidable  obstacles  to 
the  derelopment  of  international  air  navl* 
gallon;  and.  after  such  InTeatlgatlon.  laaue 
aucb  reports  aa  may  appear  to  It  desirable." 
It  can.  wttb  the  consent  of  the  states  con- 
cerned and  wtthtn  tbe  limits  of  available 
ftmds.  bulk!  airports  and  airway  faeUttlea 
needed  for  IntemaUonal  air  tranaport  In 
areaa  wbera  they  would  not  otherwtae  be 
available,  thoa  potentially  contributing  to 
the  aalety  and  regularity  of  IntemaUonal 
eerrlcae.  Within  a  Itwlt-firf  field  tbe  council 
baa  the  function  also  of  looklzig  into  eco- 
nomic questlona  with  tbe  power  to  "request. 
collect,  examine,  and  puMtah  Informa- 
tion •  •  •  about  tbe  eoeta  at  operation 
^tm  tntematlafial  air  aernoea)  and  partlcu- 
lan  at  sutaaldiea  paM  to  air  llnea  from  pubUo 
funds." 

Tbe  permanent  convention  wLU  become 
effective  for  any  state  only  after  formal  rati- 
fication. To  permit  starting  work  in  tbe 
more  Itmltcd  way  that  Is  possible  eren  wltb- 
ont  aoeb  ratification,  certain  of  Um  con- 
HMtiuu'B  more  fundamental  provlslona.  such 
aa  thoae  relating  to  the  recognition  at  full 
•oMcalgnty  and  to  the  obligation  to  make 
atopa  at  ctistcms  alrporta  In  entering  foreign 
tesritory.  have  been  Incorporated  also  in  an 
Interim  agreement  aettlng  up  a  provisional 
tntcmatlonal  civil  aviation  organization.  The 
priTTlffl^r*'  organization  win  also  have  a  coun- 
cil of  SI  statea.  tbe  main  function  In  tbe 
Interim  period  being  to  make  studlea  and 
reporta.  and  to  continue  the  development 
of  tbe  tecbxilcal  standards  on  which  an  ex- 
cellent start  was  made  at  Chicago.  The 
Interim  council  wQl  have  Its  headquarters 
tn  Canada:  and  It  atarta  with  a  member- 
ablp  Including  tbe  United  Statea,  Canada. 
Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  six  Latin-Amer- 
ican states,  four  European  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  Trance,  and 
Ms  in  tbe  IClddle  Bast.  Asia,  and  Atntralasla. 
le  last  place  waa  left  Taeant  for  tbe  time 
being. 

Work  on  technical  standards  began  with  tbe 
preparation  of  a  nximber  of  drafts  by  tbe 
United  8tatea  OoTemment,  covering  aucb 
matters  as  the  alrwortblness  of  aircraft,  qual- 
Ulcatlons  of  personnel,  tbe  commtmlcations 
needed  along  airways,  required  measures  of 
air  traffic  contrtd,  etc.  The  American  drafta, 
tafetber  wttb  aome  sutanttted  from  other 
MWuea.  were  carefully  reviewed  by  subcom- 
mHlaiM  on  wblcb  each  State  represented  at 
Chicago  bad  tbe  right  to  appoint  one  or  more 
members.  Itie  fomts  into  which  these  docu- 
ments w«re  finally  dereloped  lepreeent  a 
large  meaaore  of  concurrence  among  the 
tecbnlclana  from  numeroua  Statea  wbo  par- 
tteipated  In  the  work;  and  It  waa  agreed  that 
ea^  State  would  gtve  the  resultant  texts  sucb 
meaame  of  immediate  application  aa  It  might 
find  practicable,  and  would  also  reatody  tbem 
with  care  and  submit  recommendations  for 
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end  of  next  year,  if  not  soona  . 
modern  set  of  specifications  foi 
atandarda  can  be  developed 
time,  however,  aa  previously 
atatua  baa  been  kept 
Inaure  tbat  any  nation  can  at 
aucb  deviations  from  tbe 
conalder   tb    be   of   enough 
Justify  tbe  k)aa  of  standari 
result. 

Another    Important 
conference   waa   tbe 
ttgning  on  behalf  of  a  numb^ 
an  agreement  tbat  tbe  atatea 
allow  one  another  general 
and  of  refueling  stop  in  their 
rltorlea.     General  exchange  o! 
degree  of  freedom  of  operatloc 
earnestly  advocated  In  many 
baa  certainly  been  supported 
of  tbe  Americans  «vbo  have 
eemed    tbemselvea    with 
tranaport.    A  number  of 
transit  agreement  (popularly 
"two  freedoms"  agreement) 
otbcra  have  indicated  tbelr 
Ing  ao  in  tbe  near  future  in 
general  acceptance  of  tbe 
dom  of  transit  and  of  non- 
tranaport.  without  reqtUring 
oaae  to  be  tbe  subject  of  a 
will  insure  tbe  physical 
change  of  air  commerce 
tlons  that  care  to  arrange 
change.     Negotiation  can 
Ited  to  tbe  determination  of 
lets.    Tbe  dog-ln-the-manger 
a  favorable  geogrtq^bical 
tbrottle  on   the  commerce 
policy  intolerable  to  any 
able  freedom  of  commercial 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Tbe  agreements  made  at 
to  be  supplement!^  by 
discussions  with  respect  to 
particular  transport  services 
sions  will  be  immensely  aidet 
tbe  past  month.     Matters 
have  been  clarified;  every 
opportunity  to  make   Its 
clear  on  tbe  great  issues  ol 
Future  discussloos  at  tbe 
posed  of  at  Chicago  will  be 
aa  a  reault. 
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EXTENSION  OF  R]  MARKS 


HON.SAMUaDKKSTEIN 

or  ifsw  Toax 

DV  THS  HOUSB  OP  RKPRJ  SENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  11.  1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rsc- 
oiD.  I  Incitide  the  foIIowiBK  remarks  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Perso  mel  Adminis- 
tration, by  ^ederick  M.  Davenport,  on 
the  passing  of  Al  Smith.  O  :tober  5. 1944: 

I  want  to  call  your  attenton  to  an  event 
tn  this  eountry  that  I  hop< 
you  aa  it  has  many  ot  vm. 
In  the  papers  this  OK>mtng  dt  tn  last  night's 
papers  of  tbe  death  of  a  ve^  great  admin 
iatrator  known  aa  Al  Smith 

I  bad  a  chance  to  know  Al 
personally  beeauae  I  waa  to  i  he  State  Senate 
tn  Albany  when  be  was  Oorei  nor.  I  saw  blm 
tn  operation.  You  read  in  e  lltorlala  an  over 
tbe  United  Statee  that  ttwie  probaUy  has 
never  been  within  tbe  memor '  of  man  so  good 


intimately  and 


an  administrator  of  a  State  government  as 
Al  Smith  turned  out  to  be.  He  waa  a  won- 
derftil  fellow  In  tbat  respect.  He  bad  the 
qualities  that  made  an  adminiatrator  and  be 
didn't  study  for  them.  He  dldnt  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  what  the  books  say  on 
public  admin latraUon.  But  intuitively  there 
was  something  in  him  that  Just  responded 
to  tbe  very  best  principles  of  admlntatratloa 
that  have  ever  been  devlaed  by  the  mind  of 


In  the  first  place,  be  knew  how  to  get  along 
with  folks.  He  was  a  wonderful  coopers  tor. 
He  was  a  gruff  boy  but  one  of  the  most  kindly 
men  that  ever  lived.  When  the  boys  weren't 
getting  together  right  and  he  said,  "Boys, 
now  get  together  on  this,'  they  generally  got 
together,  and  they  were  glad  to  do  it  for  Al. 

He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  bringing 
things  to  pass.  It  waa  all  In  bla  native  per- 
aonallty.  In  1915  there  was  a  constitutional 
convention  In  the  State  of  New  York.  Ellbu 
Root.  United  States  Senator.  Secretary  of 
War.  and  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  we  ever  had  In  this  country,  waa 
chairman  of  that  convention  which  produced 
a  very  useful  document.  They  put  it  up  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  tbe 
people  Just  snowed  it  under.  Then  along 
came  a  Governor.  Al  Smith,  who  knew  a  bet- 
ter way.  He  was  Governor  fotir  times  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  every  year  he  would 
pick  out  certain  remarkable  and  important 
Items  in  this  constitutional  convention  which 
he  knew  all  about  because  he  was  a  member. 
Before  you  knew  it  there  were  bo  many  con- 
stitutional amendments,  two  or  three  yearly, 
that  the  product  of  the  conventions,  so  far  as 
anything  important  waa  concerned,  was  on 
the  statute  books  of  tbe  State  of  New  York. 
There  was  no  trouble  at  all  in  getting  tbem 
there  under  AI's  leadership. 

As  I  say,  he  had  a  great  capacity  to  see  to 
the  very  heart  of  a  matter.  I  may  have  told 
you  of  my  experience  as  chairman  of  tbe  tax- 
ation and  retrenchment  committee  of  tbe 
New  York  State  Senate  when  the  committee 
had  to  talk  over  the  economics  of  taxation 
with  Al.  When  we  came  out  of  those  meet- 
inga — ^Al  wasn't  strong  in  economics  for  be 
had  never  been  a  student  of  the  subject — we 
would  always  say.  "All  Al  got  waa  the  point." 
He  waa  Just  as  good  on  budget  matters  and 
JUBt  as  good  on  legal  matters  aa  be  was  on 
taxation.  He  could  cut  through  the  budget 
intricacies  and  entanglements  that  we  all 
auffer  from  in  connection  with  budgets.  He 
could  cut  right  through  to  the  heart  of  It  Just 
aa  ao(m  aa  he  had  the  case  presented  to  him. 
And  the  same  thing  went  for  legalisms.  Al 
wasnt  a  lawyer  but  If  be  couldn't  trim  tbe 
boya  with  their  legalistic  gobbled3rgook.  I 
never  saw  a  man  who  could.  He  would  cut 
right  through  the  forma  of  legalism  to  the 
bualneaa  in  hand. 

He  was  a  almple,  democratic  man.  He 
eame  up  from  tbe  Baat  Side  of  New  York,  as 
ycM  teow,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest 
administrators  that  this  country  ever  saw. 
He  was  absolute  master  In  the  city  and  the 
State.  When  It  came  to  the  national  scene, 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency.  Some  of  the  Isaoea 
that  were  Involved  In  his  candidacy  were  un- 
worthy ones  and  he  dldnt  get  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  be  bad  gotten  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  he  would  have 
had  some  things  to  learn  because  It  waa  a 
national  scene.  But  aa  fast  as  he  got  to  know 
these  he  would  have  been  a  good  admin- 
istrator on  tbe  national  scene.  He  never  had 
the  opportunity. 

As  I  aald.  be  eame  up  from  the  bottom. 
Once  tn  tbe  assembly,  then  being  Republican 
probably,  the  speaker  suddenly  stopped  pro- 
ceedings and  said,  "Perhaps  the  asaemUy 
would  like  to  know  this — this  was  a  Cornell 
man  who  spoke — ^I  thought  you  might  like 
to  know  that  Cbmell  has  Just  won  the  boat 
race  on  the  Hudson."  Some  other  fellow  got 
up  and  said,  "That  makes  very  little  difference 
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to  me.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Yale."  Another 
fellow  got  up  and  said.  "That  doesn't  make 
any  difference  to  me  either.  I  graduated 
from  Columbia."  Suddenly  Al,  the  only  one 
from  the  Democratic  side  who  said  anything 
at  all,  got  up  and  said,  "I  guess  it  makes  less 
difference  to  me  than  to  anybody  here,  be- 
cause I  am  a  graduate  of  the  P.  F.  M."  Some- 
body asked,  "What  is  th  t.  Al?"  He  replied. 
•That  is  the  Fulton  Fish  Market." 

He  was  a  great  fellow,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have 
known  a  lot  of  them.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  get  this  lltle  Impression,  because  you 
will  find  the  papers  of  this  coimtry  will  be 
crowded  full  of  editorials  <m  this  man.  It 
requires  a  tremendous  native  personality  fo 
have  tb  effect  and  Influence  upon  America 
that  he  has  made.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  pay 
this  tribute  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  squarest  men  you  ever 
dealt  with.  The  people  who  thought  of  him 
in  terms  of  prejudice  and  were  afraid  for 
him  to  be  elected  President,  for  example,  were 
as  wrong  as  they  could  poKSlbly  be.  Al  was 
a  deeply  religious  man,  but  there  is  nobody 
on  God's  earth  that  ever  would  have  moved 
him  m  the  wrong  direction  on  anything  that 
concerned  the  good  of  his  coimtry. 


Fertilizer  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1944 
Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Cashton,  wis.,  December  5.  1944. 
Congressman  William  H.  Stevknson, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DiA«  Six:  Whereas  we  are  unable  to  be  sup- 
plied with  an  adequate  amount  of  fertilizer, 
and  whereas  it  may  be  generally  stated  that 
effective  demand  for  fertilizer  is  far  below 
what  It  should  be:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  the  Clinton  Farmers 
Union  Local  No.  63,  meeting  in  the  Clmton 
school  this  27th  day  of  N(wember  1944,  go  on 
record  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  $100,- 
000,000  revolving  fund  fcr  loans  to  coopera- 
tives to  build  and  operate  mixing  plants,  a 
Federal-SUte  program  for  increasing  plant 
food  content  of  all  fertilizers,  and  separate 
programs  for  expanding  production  of  potash, 
nitrogen,  and  phosphate:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  our  Congressman  and  Senator. 
Yours  truly, 

Comuo  C.  Von  Rxtdew. 

Secretary-TTeasurer. 


How  G.  0.  P.  Rftickt  Win 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1944 
Mr.  OUTLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  I  have  offered  advice  to  the 
minority  party.    However.  I  was  so  im- 
pressed by   the  following   editorial  by 


Mr.  Roy  Pinkerton,  editor  of  the  Ven- 
tura County  (Calif.)  Star-Pree  Press 
that  I  am  including  it  here  as  par.  of 
my  extension  of  remarks.  I  believe  It  is 
a  worthy  contribution  to  all  of  our 
thinking. 

How  G.  O.  P.  Might  Win 

(By  Roy  Pinkerton) 

It  la  16  years  since  the  Republicans  have 

won  a  national  election,  and  many  members 

of  the  party  are  saying  tbat  it  bad  better 

win  in  1948— or  else. 

It  is  the  Independent  voters  who  decide 
elections  tn  the  United  States.  They  tip  the 
scales  this  way  or  that  way.  depending  on 
what  they  think  of  the  respective  perform- 
ances of  the  two  fairly  equal  major  party 
groups. 

To  a  large  extent,  these  independent 
voters — steadily  increasing  in  number — are 
guided  by  the  records  of  the  men  in  office.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  that  these  voters  in 
1948  will  base  their  verdict  quite  heavily  on 
what  the  two  parties  do  from  now  until  then. 
Dewey  realized  this  importance  of  the 
record.  He  tried  hard  to  center  attention  on 
the  26  Republican  governors  and  what  they 
had  done.  He  was  one  of  them  himself  and 
his  running  mate  another.  However,  be  did 
not  make  his  point. 

Actually,  none  of  the  26  governors  bad 
accomplished  anything  monumental  or 
particularly  noteworthy  from  the  national 
standpoint.  There  was  nothing  to  show,  in 
fact  that  their  administrations  rated  any 
better  than  those  of  the  22  Democratic  gov- 
ernors. By  the  time  the  election  was  over, 
there  weren't  26  Republican  governors  left; 
there  were  only  22. 

The  intermittent  blasts  at  Washington 
"bureaucrau"  did  not  get  very  far  either, 
and  often  boomeranged  back  embarrassingly, 
because  a  surprising  large  number  of  the  im- 
portant bureaus  are  headed  by  Repulillcan 
businessmen. 

RECOKO  in  CONGKISS 

This  left  Dewey  with  the  Republican  record 
in  Congress  to  stand  on  and  try  to  explain, 
and  that  is  where  he  continually  got  into 
trouble  with  a  good  many  of  the  Republican 
members  who  had  made  that  record. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  tbat  the  way 
for  the  Republicans  to  come  back  in  1948 
or  later  is  to  begin  now,  or  at  least  when  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary, building  a  constructive  record  that  will 
appeal  to  the  independent  voters. 

They  will  have  strong  minority  delegations 
In  both  Houses,  in  the  Senate  about  the  same 
in  numbers  as  before,  but  qualitatively  bet- 
ter because  of  the  elimination  of  various  iso- 
lationists and  moesbacks.  Their  House 
strength  wiU  be  somewhat  reduced  but  still 
fcmldable  and  again  qualitatively  improved. 

If  that  Republican  minority  should  organ- 
ize itself  effectively  for  constructive  action, 
then  the  Presidential  nominee  of  1948  might 
get  somewhere,  becatise  Roosevelt  will  not 
be  in  the  race  and  the  Democrats  wiU  have  to 
find  a  lesser  champion. 

But  the  Republicans  will  not  build  an  ap- 
pealing record  by  ranting  and  raving,  by 
mere  negative  conduct,  by  endleaa  criticism 
and  censure,  by  voting  no  on  needed  meaa- 

Tbey  might  buUd  an  attractive,  perbape 
a  winning  record,  should  they  compete 
against  the  Democrats  in  an  effort  to  paaa 
better  bills  for  the  conduct  of  the  final  phaaea 
of  the  war,  for  reconversion,  for  broader 
social  security,  for  full  employment,  for  re- 
hablliUtion  of  servicemen,  for  international 
Justice,  and  security. 

OTHEE  aOUt  DOESN'T  WIM 

Any  Member  of  Congress  can  Introduce 
a  measure.  A  strong  minority  In  Confriaa 
can  bring  a  measure  to  vote.  The  Repub- 
licana   can.   U  they  wish,   and  poaaeaa  tbe 


abUity.  Initiate  a  budget  of  legislation  on 
all  tbe  subJecU  mentioned,  and  other*,  too, 
and  either  force  tbe  Democrau  to  accept 
better  bills  or  else  to  answer  to  tbe  people 
4  years  from  now  for  their  faUure  to  accept 
them. 

A  minority  party  doea  not  need  to  be  a 
mere  negative  and  nafglnc  bystander  tn 
Congrtes.  It  can  be  •  constructive  force 
provided  lU  members  poaaeaa  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will. 

I  am  just  auneetlng  tbat  the  G.  O.  P.  row 
undertake  that  role.  The  other  one  haa  been 
proved  worthleaa  as  fax  aa  tbe  wUmlnc  o«  e»ec- 
Uona  go.  We  need  a  atrong  two-party  aya- 
tem.  and  we  can  only  have  a  atrong  two- 
party  ayatem  when  both  partlea  ahow  atatea- 
manshlp. 


Not  Tax  Exemption  bat  Breaking  or  Keep- 
ing Faith  With  Some  Irrigation  Fanners 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MIURDOCK 

or  &RIZOH* 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKI 

Monday.  December  11,  1944 

Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  when 
my  bill,  H.  R.  4932.  was  called  on  Consent 
Calendar  today,  it  was  unfortunate  that 
the  first  question  asked  concerning  it  was 
whether  it  exempted  anyone  from  tax- 
ation.   It  does  have  the  appearance  of 
doing  so  but  in  reality  not  Ux  exemption 
but  tax  equaUty  for  irrigation  districts 
in  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  present 
reclamation  law  is  the  aim  of  this  bill. 
If  the  proper  Intent  of  the  reclamation 
law  is  not  clarified  by  this  legislation  or 
in  some  other  way.  the  pioneer  farmers 
on  this  premier  reclamation  project  of 
the  West  wUl  be  subjected  to  rank  dis- 
crimination  and  at  the  same  time  a 
deadly  blow  will  be  struck  at  the  cause  of 
reclamation. 

These  farmers  during  the  last  40  years 
have  laid  the  basis  for  the  marvelous 
economic    development    of    the    young 
State  of  Arizona,    They  have  by  their 
own    financial    efforts    paid    for    this 
$50,000,000  project  to  which  they  have 
given  Uncle  Sam  Utle,  asking  only  that 
they  get  the  essential  life-giving  water 
for  their  land  at  the  cheapest  rate  pos- 
sible to  get  it.    They  thought  when  they 
mortgaged    their   lands    and    borrowed 
money  on  their  own  names  to  buUd  power 
plants,  vesting  the  title  in  Uncle  Sam. 
that  they  were  to  enjoy  for  a  period  of 
half  a  lifetime  the  reduction  by  the  sale 
of  power  in  the  cost  of  the  water  ob- 
tained.   The  fact  that  reclamation  proj- 
ects are  exempt  under  section  101  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  shows  clearly  that 
such  was  the  Intent  of  the  law.  but  these 
farmers  organized  not  as  a  district  but 
as  an  association  for  the  perfectly  simple 
reason  that  they  could  not  organize  as  » 
district  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  back 

in  1903. 

In  1939  a  change  in  reclamation  poucy 
was  written  Into  law.  Thenceforth,  proj- 
ects established  were  to  have  the  cost  of 
power  development.  Incidental  to  recla- 
mation, charged,  not  agamst  the  land  as 
with  the  earlier  projects  such  as  the  Salt 
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River  project,  but  constructed  by  the 
Oorerxunent  and  repayment  to  come 
through  the  sale  of  power.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  In  the  Salt  River  Valley 
project  the  Government  did  not  bear  the 
cost  of  power  development  but  such  cost 
of  power  plants,  whether  the  money  was 
obtained  originijly  from  the  Government 
or  fr<»tt-Uxe  sale  of  bonds,  was  to  be  re- 
paid out  of  the  sale  of  power. 

Now.  none  of  this  revenue  of  the  Arl- 
Bona  project  has  represented  profit  to  the 
association  or  to  the  individual  farmers, 
except  that  a  portion  of  it  has  been  used, 
after  repayment  of  debt  according  to 
contract,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  water  per 
acre  to  the  farmers.  Even  this  aid  will 
cease  when  all  the  indebtedness  has  been 
paid  o*T.  This  aid  in  lessening  the  cost 
of  water  to  the  farmers  has  all  along  been 
Intended  by  the  reclamation  law.  But 
this  intent  will  be  nullified  if  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment should  prevail,  and  if  it  should  pre- 
vail either  by  the  failure  to  enact  this 
clarifying  measure  or  through  the  win- 
ning of  a  tax  suit  by  the  Government, 
such  an  additional  heavy  burden  will  be 
placed  on  the  coet  of  Irrigated  farming 
OD  this  project  as  to  Jeopardize  its  suc- 
eett.  Should  this  occur,  the  Government 
through  a  technicality  will  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  14,000  farmers  who  make 
up  the  association  and  who  live  on  and 
till  the  family  sized  farms  In  this  south- 
em  Arizona  valley. 


Soaaary:  Tb«  Work  of  tlic  iDternatioaal 
Coafenoco  oa  Civil  Aviatioa 


KXIXNSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


ZN  THB  ROtTSB  OP  RCPRBBBTTATIVIS 
Monday.  December  II,  1944 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  International  Conference 
on  Civil  Aviation  haa  advanced  dvll  air 
flying  by  at  least  20  years.  The  confer* 
ence  has  been  in  session  at  Chicago,  HI., 
from  November  1  to  December  7,  1944. 
Fifty-one  nations  were  represented. 

Pew  people  realize  that,  prior  to  this 
conference,  all  ^he  air  was  closed,  except 
that  over  the  high  seas.  No  one  had  a 
right  to  fly  anywhere  outside  the  borders 
of  his  own  country.  Certain  air  com- 
panies had  obtained  extremely  limited 
ooooenloDs  permitting  them  to  fly 
through  and  land  in  other  countries 
through  a  system  of  concessions,  like  the 
old  trading  concessions  of  the  colonial 
companies  centuries  ago. 

The  world  was  well  on  the  way  toward 
building  up  a  few  big  air  trading  com- 
panies not  unlike  the  British  East  India 
Co.,  the  Dutch  East  India  Co.,  and  the 
old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trading 
companies.  These  were  always  monopo- 
lies, always  in  politics,  and  were  fruitful 
sources  of  imperialist  wars. 

This  system  had  been  permitted  and 
foAtered  by  the  failure  of  two  prevloiis 


conferences — ^the  Aviation  ( inference  of 
Paris  in  1919  after  the  las :  World  War 
and  the  Aviation  Conference  of  Habana 
in  1929.  At  both  these  J  conferences, 
though  a  considerable  amdunt  of  tech- 
nical work  was  accomplisned,  the  main 
issue  had  not  been  faced  This  issue 
was  whether  countries  w)uld  arrange 
among  themselves  to  exchmge  friendly 
permissions  to  fly  into  and 
other's  coimtries  so  that 
air  can  begin  to  be  as  normfel  and  peace- 
ful as  commerce  at  sea. 

The  Chicago  conference  s  quarely  faced 
this  issue. 

First,  an  agreement  wai 
which  the  countries  of  the 
to  standardize  their  praci 
airplanes,  airports  and  air 
this  is  made  effective  it 
any  airplane  can  fly  wil 
safety  and  reasonable  ease 
port  in  any  country  aloni 
to  any  airport  in  any  othe 
will  find  similar  practices, 
sytems.  similar  standards 
aids  to  navigation.  This 
problem  which  the  Civil 
Board  and  the  Civil  Aeroni  .utics  Admin- 
istration in  the  United  Stat  a  had  to  view 
for  our  own  country. 

Likewise,  the  conference  adopted  two 
documents,  to  be  signed  by  the  countries 
which  desired  to  use  tlem.  One  of 
them  is  called  the  Two  Pre  edoms  Agree- 
ment. This  agreement  is  \  grant  of  the 
right  to  transit  the  air  o^er  the  coun- 
tries which  sign  it.  and  th(  right  to  land 
at  designated  pubUc  alriorts  In  such 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  refueling, 
repair,  and  overhaul. 

In  practice,  this  means  t  hat  a  plane— 
for  example  an  American  )lane— can  go 
from  the  United  States  to  and  through 
any  other  cotmtry  which  1  as  signed  the 


land  in  each 
commerce  by 


reached  by 
world  agreed 
regarding 
ractices.    As 
11  mean  that 
reasonable 
rom  any  air- 
any  airway, 
■  country.    It 
similar  signal 
and  similar 
Is  the  same 
Aeronautics 


document 


proposed   by 


two   freedoms 
Oreat  Britain. 

In  addition  to  that, 
proposed  a  second  d< 
called  Five  Freedoms  Ai 
signers  of  this  document 
the  other  the  right  to  ent< 
countries,  discharge  passengers 
freight,  and  take  on  pissengers 
freight.  Of  course,  this  jiermission  ap- 
plies only  to  foreign  comraprce,  and  does 
not  permit  any  country  to 
Internal  domestic  traffic  of 
try.  In  this  respect  it  isl 
maritime  treaties  which  lermit  foreign 
ships  to  bring  in  and  tale  out  foreign 
commerce  but  do  not  permit  them  to 
indulge  in  coastwise  trafB( . 

This  agreement  permiti 
on  reasonable  notice  to 
merclal  trafllc  allowed  anbther  country 
to  traffic  between  the  covatry  of  origin 
of  the  plane  and  the  coun  ry  of  landing, 
and  thus  makes  it  possible  for  a  country 
to  reserve  the  pick-up  trifOc  for  other 


conference 

ent,  the  so- 

ment.    The 

rant  each  to 

each  other's 

and 

and 


engage  in  the 
another  coun- 
very  like  the 


any  country 
limit  the  com- 


realizing  that 


countries  if   it   so  desire !. 
freedoms  agreement"  goes 
opening  the  air. 

Finally,  the  conference,] 
many  international  problei  is  would  come 
up  as  a  result  of  opening  t  le  air,  created 
and    set    up    an    internal  ional    counciL 
This  council  keeps  track  o   traffic  statis 
tics  and  general  economi<s.    It  likewise 


This  "five 
iie  full  way  in 


registers  all  air  agreements,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  S3^em  of  secret  agreements 
which  had  prevailed  heretofore.  It  like- 
wise bans  agreements  between  two  coun- 
tries discriminating  against  or  excluding 
a  third  country,  and  thus  prevents  a 
great  source  of  friction.  In  case  abuses 
or  hardship  or  injustice  grow  up,  the 
council  can  hear  complaints,  call  the 
parties  into  consultation,  and  try  to  effect 
a  solution. 

Once  every  year  an  assembly,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  all  nations, 
meets  to  discuss  general  problems.  At 
that  time,  if  a  major  question  of  injus- 
tice or  hardship  has  arisen  and  the  coun- 
tries have  not  corrected  it,  the  council 
can  ask  the  assembly,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  suspend  the  offending  country 
until  the  situation  is  cleared  up.  But  it 
is  not  thought  that  many  of  these  situa- 
tions will  arise  since  all  countries  have  a 
powerful  motive  to  work  together  har- 
moniously in  the  air. 

Besides  these  general  arrangements, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  standard  form 
of  agreement  adopted  by  the  conference, 
the  United  States,  and  no  doubt  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries,  was  able  to  ob- 
tain the  promise  of  landing  and  commer- 
cial rights  for  United  States  aviation 
from  a  number  of  key  countries  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  a  result,  the  countries  who  execute 
these  agreements  will  no  longer  theorize 
about  their  aviation.  They  can  say  to 
their  civil  airlines,  "A  large  part  of  the 
air  is  now  open  to  you.  Go  out  and  fly, 
and  make  yourselves  useful." 

This  is  new  in  air  history.  It  took  200 
years  of  squabbling  and  several  major 
wars  to  get  to  this  result  on  the  sea. 


The  FoundalioD  for  PermaMBt  Wciten 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroKMU 
IN  THK  HOUM  OP  BKPRBBINTA'nVKS 

Monday.  December  11, 1944 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  a  statement  before  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  Investigating  Cen- 
tralization of  Industry  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  November  17,  1944,  by  James  K. 
Carr,  assistant  to  the  regional  director 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Department  of  tho  Interior,  with 
headquarters  at  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Mr.  Carr  is  a  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Francis  Carr.  of  Reading,  distinguished 
political  and  civic  leader  of  northern  Cal- 
ifornia and  the  son,  in  his  own  right,  is 
demonstrating  a  high  grasp  of  the  prob- 
lems and  possibilities  of  this  great  section 
of  the  Nation. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  Mr. 
Carr's  discussions  of  the  post-war  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
lating not  only  to  California  but  to  all  17 
Western  States  in  which  the  Bureau  of 
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Reclamation  operates.  I  note  particu- 
larly liis  references  to  the  potential  water 
resource  developments  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia end  suggest  that  the  course  he 
presents  offers  the  foundation  for  a  solid 
post-war  development  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Carr's  statement  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ut.  Chairman,  for  the  past  2  years,  with 
the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which 
they  helped  mobilize  the  country's  resources 
for  v;ar.  the  men  and  women  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  been  looking  ahead 
and  preparing  plans  and  programs  of  resource 
development  to  assist  In  the  transition  to  a 
peaceUme   economy.    Among   other   things, 
they  will  aid  In  the  decentralization  and  sta- 
bilization of  Industry  In  the  West.    The  Bu- 
reau   of    Reclamation.     Bureau    of    Mines. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Geological 
Survey.  Fish   and  Wildlife  Service.  Grazing 
S3rvice,  National  Park  Service,  and  General 
Land  OfBce  have  been  working  diligently  on 
programs  which  will  fit  the  Immediate  post- 
war period— plans  that  look  hopefully  and 
cptlmtstlcally  to  the  maximum  development 
cf  the  17  V/estern  States.    These  plans  and 
programs  Involve  the  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  whether  In  the 
form  of  metals,  oil.  forests,  water,  power,  or 
lands.    These  programs  have  as  their  ulti- 
mate objective  the  creation  of  new  farms,  the 
establlsliment  of  new  homes,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  ag:rlcultural,  Industrial,  and  commer- 
clil  cctlvltles  looking  toward  more  prosperous 
rural  and  urban  communities. 

In  dlECU?alng  with  you  today  the  Impact 
cf  the  great  charge  peace  will  bring,  and  the 
responsibility  of  Government  agencies  in 
suggesting  solutions  for  the  intricate  prob- 
lems. I  wish  to  rpeak  to  you  more  directly 
ie''ardlng  the  plans  and  programs  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  R?clamatlon.  Mr.  Charles  White 
I.Isrrlll.  supervising  engineer  for  the  Bureau 
cf  Mlneo.  will  speak  to  you  about  the  work 
of  that  neency.  tnd  Mr.  Ivan  pioch  will  dls- 
curs  Industry,  low-cost  power,  and  poten- 
tialities as  a  result  of  hU  work  with  tta» 
Bonne vl'le  Power  Administration. 

Should  It  be  desirable  to  carry  on  a  Federal 
pu  >llc-work8  program  to  provlds  employment 
and  cushion  the  Impact  of  the  change  from 
war  to  peace,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
prepared    an    inventory    of    irrigation    and 
n".u'tlFle-purpase  projects  which  are  suitable 
lor  construction  during  the  poat-war  period 
in   the   17   V/c'.tern   States.    The   Inventory 
lists  230  individual  projects  and  small  groups 
cf  miscellaneous  develcpments.    Thirty-nine 
of  thCE3  projects  already  have  b^en  author- 
ised, and  on  some  of  them  construction  has 
started  und3r  tho  war-food  and  war-power 
programs  cf  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.    If 
cdvance   authorizations   and   appropriations 
are  mads,  work  cculd  be  accelerated  on  the 
authorized    projecta,    and    additional    work 
cculd  b3  started  within  a  very  short  time  on 
asveral  of  the  projected  undertakings. 

This  Interior  Department  plan  Is  not  a 
static  publtc-worts  program.  It  Is  a  dynamic 
program  that  will  provide  ever-Increasing 
employment,  settlement  opportunities,  and 
the  basis  for  sound,  permanent  development 
—development  that  will  furnish  Jobs  and 
security  for  the  newly  gained  population  in 
these  Western  States. 

The  funds  for  this  construction  program 
will  not  be  a  gift  to  the  Western  States 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  Under  the  wise 
provisions  of  the  reclamation  law  the  bulk 
cf  the  costs  win  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government  over  a  period  of  40  years  with 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  water  and 
power. 

This  construction  program  will  serve  In 
two  ways  to  provide  employment  for  large 
numbers  of  returning  servicemen  and  de- 
luobillzed  industrial  workers.    The  complete 


lUt  of  all  the  Irrigation  and  multlple-purpoaa 
projects  in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In- 
ventory  would   make   possible   the   employ- 
ment   equivalent    of    one    and    one-quarter 
million   men   working  for   1   year.     Of   this 
total,  56  percent  or  the  equivalent  of  about 
700,000  men  could  be  at  work  In  all  sections 
of   the   country  manufacturing   equipment 
and  other  materials  and  furnishing  trans- 
portation needed  for  construction.    The  re- 
maining  44    percent    or    the    equivalent    of 
approximately    550.000    men    coxild    be    en- 
gaged   In    at-slte    employment.      In    other 
words,  they  could  be  engaged  In  the  actual 
construction    work    at    the    projects    which 
would  be  scattered  widely  over  the  western 
half  of  the  United  States.    Although  the  plan 
la  flexible  an  estimate  has  been  made  that 
the  construction  program  will  take  about  4 
years  with  the  peak  employment  of  more 
than  400,000  men  In  the  second  year.    Nearly 
half  would  be  employed  at  the  western  sites. 
Mere  than  300.000  men  cculd  be  employed 
the  first  year.    This  development  which  Is  so 
essential    to    the    progress    of    the    Western 
States  Is  estimated  to  cost  $2,952,393,000  at 
1940  price  levels.    The  pay  roU  at  the  cite  of 
construction   would   call   for   approximately 
$800,000,000.     The  balance   of  the  expendi- 
tures nearly  twice  the  amount  to  be  spent  in 
actual  construction  would  go  to  Industrial 
areas  for  the  production  of  machinery,  equip- 
ment,  other   materials,   and   transportation 
costs   required   for   these   great   engineering 
structures  according  to  an  analysis  of  dis- 
tribution by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Through    multiple-purpose    developments, 
the  Bureau  projects  have  power  Installations 
of  more  than  2,200,000  kllowatU  which  this 
year  wUl  produce  over  13.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electric  energy  largely  for  war  In- 
dustries that  are  vlUl  to  the  Nation.    These 
InsUllatlons  will  likewise  serve  peacetime  re- 
quirements.   Hydroelectric  power  Is  the  prln- 
clp.-il  source  of  energy  In  the  West  and  water 
conservation  for  this  purpose  Is  vital.    Water 
stored  in  Reclamation  reservoirs  also  serves 
farms.  Industries,  and  municipalities. 

One  of  the  resulU  ol  this  great  Irrigation, 
CoDd  control,  and  power  development  pro- 
gram would  be  the  creation  of  13S.000  Irri- 
gated farms.   On  an  additional  150.000  farms, 
supplemental  water  would  prevent  the  in- 
evitable curtailed   production    that   results 
from  an  insufflclent  water  supply.     To  care 
for  the  needs  of  these  irrigated  farms.  It  is 
estimated  two  and  a  half  million  persons  who 
live  in  the  adjoining  cities  and  towns  will  be 
directly  benefited.     These  results  could  be 
expected  from  the  Irrigation  of  6.705,000  ad- 
ditional acres  of  new  land  and  a  supple- 
mental   water   supply   to    another   9.364.000 
acres  of  Irrigated  land  will  be  made  available 
through  the  construction  of  these  236  proj- 
ecU  listed  In  the  inventory.    The  multiple- 
purpose  projects  would  provide  for  1,765,000 
kilowatts  of  power  Installations  in  authorized 
proJecU  and  other  projects  will  add  2.579,000 
kilowatts  of  firm  power  to  aid  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.    What  this  reclamation 
development  would  mean  to  the  marltet  lor 
Industrial  products  can  be  Imagined  if  we 
consider  the  fact  that  the  full  development 
of  these  farms  and  communities  would  in- 
crease the  annual  purchasing  power  ol  the 
West  some  one  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars, 
based  on  pre-war  prices.    A  large  amount  of 
purchases  would  be  made  in  the  Mld-Wcst, 
East,  and  South,  thereby  building  the  entire 

Nation. 

The  amount  ol  time  available  will  not  per- 
mit mentioning  of  all  of  the  projects  in  this 
extensive  program.  However.  I  shall  men- 
tion the  Central  Valley  project,  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  a  multiple-purpose  project  and  an 
integral  part  ol  the  Btireau's  post-war  pro- 
gram. 

Of  the  Initial  features  ol  the  Central  Valley 
project,  Shasta  Dam  and  powerhouse,  Kes- 
wick Dam,  Contra  CosU  Canal,  Frlant  Dam, 


and  Madera  Canal  are  nearly  complete.  Con- 
struction has  not  been' started  on  Delu  Crosa 
Channel,  the  Delta-Mendota  Canal,  the 
Friant-Kern  Canal,  and  the  auxiliary  steam 
plant.  It  Is  hoped  that  material  and  labor 
will  soon  be  available  so  that  clearance  from 
the  War  Production  Board  will  be  received 
which  will  permit  early  construction  of  the 
Frlant-Karn  Canal.  These  Initial  features  at 
the  Central  Valley  project,  when  completed, 
will  make  water  service  available  to  about 
650,000  acres  of  new  land,  and  a  tupplemental 
supply  for  almost  one  and  one-half  million 
acres  of  land.  This  supplemental  supply, 
which  would  be  used  In  part  to  raise  the 
ground-water  table  In  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  would  make  It  possible  for 
several  thousand  acres  In  Tu.are  and  Kern 
Counties  to  return  to  full  production.  Most 
of  the  new  lands  which  should  oome  mto 
production  In  that  area  would  be  distributed 
throughout  the  presently  irrigated  area. 
The  initial  features  of  the  project  also  wlU 
make  Increased  agricultural  production  poss'.- 
ble  m  the  Madera  Irrigation  District,  north 
of  Fresno,  and  on  the  Irrigated  lands  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Completing  the  remaining  portion  ol  the 
Initial   authorized   features   of   the  Central 
Valley  project  represents  about  $163,000,000 
of  the  total  cost  of  $605,976,030  for  the  Cali- 
fornia projects  listed  In  the  Inventory.     The 
remaining   amount,   which   iS   about   $434.- 
000  000.  would  be  required  for  construction 
within  the  Central  Valley  of  reservoirs  and 
canals  on  the  Kern.  Tule.  Kawcah.  Ktcgs, 
Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  American  Rivers, 
and  other  streams  and  outside  the  Central 
Valley  on  such  projects  as  San  Diego.  Santa 
Barbara.  Russian  River,  and  completion  ol 
the   All-Amerlcan   Canal.     These   projects   X 
have  just  mentioned  are  Included  In  the  pro- 
gram for  Immediate  post-war  construction. 
In  addition  to  the  immediate  post-war  pro- 
gram, we  are  making  studies  of  the  ultimate 
requlremenU  of  the  Central   Valley   Bisln. 
The  Bureau  ol  Reclamation  In  S?cramento 
Is  preparing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
maximum  conservation  and  ftill   beneficial 
use  of  all  of  the  land  and  water  resotirces  in 
the    Sacramento    and    San    Joaquin    River 
basins.    From  preliminary  studies  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  ultimate   development   ol   the 
Central  Valley  Basin  will  cost  $1,600,000,030 
and  will  result  in  the  provUlon  ol  waUr  lor 
9  400  000  gross  irrigable  acres  of  land  and 
generation   of   an   additional   IS.OOO.OOOXWO 
kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  anntially. 

Our  studies  of  possibilities  for  the  post-war 
period   have   revealed   a   rapidly   expanding 
economy  in  the  State  of  California.    We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  It  may  follow  closely 
the  pattern  which  was  followed  after  the 
First  World  War  In  which  the  population  of 
California  doubled   In   less  than   20  years. 
The  consumption  of  electric  energy  doubled 
in  less  than  that  time.    In  the  past  our  econ- 
omy In  the  West  was  based  mainly  on  the 
products  ol  agrlctfiture.  mines,  forests,  and 
fisheries.    It  is  significant  to  note  that  we 
are  coming  toward  the  close  ol  this  war  with 
a  changed  and  Improved  economic  pattern 
lor  the  State  ol  CaUlornla  and  lor  the  17 
Western  States.    Now  we  have  in  the  West 
almost  all  the  basic  Industrie*— steel  plants. 
magnesium  plants,  aluminum  plants,  chem- 
ical plants,  and  other  production  laclUUe*. 
Great  are  the  possibilities. 

As  I  stated.  If  wc  foUow  the  pattern  In  this 
State  that  was  followed  here  after  the  First 
World  War.  we  can  expect  a  continuing  in- 
crease In  population  and  a  rapid  expansion 
in  industrial  activity.  There  are  many  who 
see  great  promise  for  the  West  In  the  post- 
war development  of  Industries  which  would 
utilize  the  new  methods  and  products  de- 
veloped by  the  war.  This  development  ol 
Industry  will  naturally  create  a  great  need 
lor  the  production  cf  hydroelectric  power — 
low-cost  power.    Low-cost  power  means  mora 
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and  mors  use  mean*  more  bustnesa 
mora  tnductry.    It  h&t  been  estimated  that 
installed  generator  capacity  wUl  have  to  be 
doubled  by  1980. 

A  propoeal  which  la  closely  linked  with  the 
derelo^nent  of  land,  water,  and  power  la 
the  eataWlahment  of  branch  industrial  plants 
In  rural  areas.    Although  the  plans  of  cer- 
tain  companlee  have  not  been  made  public, 
we  know  that  many  of  them  are  giving  con- 
■Uk  ration  to  the  establishment  of  smaller 
^ants  in  rural  anas  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
more  stable  labor  supply.    Men  who  have 
cetabllabed  homes,  or  who  work  part-time 
on  small  farms  are  the  last  to  pack  up  and 
move  when  higher  wages  beckon,  and  they 
are  the  last  to  complain  where  circumstances 
dictate  curtailed   production.    Management 
knows  the  value  of  a  stabilized  labor  supply. 
BDverer.  any  each  decentralization  program 
to  dependsnt  npon  the  development  of  the 
mnemj  land,  water,  and  power. 

Among  other  things,  the  goal  of  a  program 
for  the  decentralization. and  stabilization  of 
industry  Is  mere  economic  and  efllclent  op- 
eration and  the  establishment  of  better  liv- 
ing eondltlons  for  labor.  Satisfied,  happier 
employees,  more  stable  homes,  and  more 
pro^)erciis  communities  will  surely  result 
from  sucb  a  program. 

The  goal  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  con- 
atrvctlon  program  follows  a  parallel  line. 
The  objective  Is  the  creation  of  new  farms, 
.Dm  establishment  of  new  homes,  and  the 
opanslon  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
eonmerclal  activities  looking  toward  more 
prosperous  rural  and  urban  communities. 

You  who  are  concerned  with  the  legisla- 
tive problems  of  planning  the  future  Indus- 
tflat-economy  of  the  West,  and  we  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  are  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  poet -war  programs. 
are  both  working  toward  the  same  goal. 
Moieofer,  we  know  that  If  the  17  Western 
SUtee  are  to  obtain  their  }ust  share  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  poet -war  period, 
land  sad  power  tferelopMaBts  must  be  care- 
fully plAnned  end  eoasCnieted  well  ahead 
of  requirrmenu,  because  It  ukea  time  to 
build  them  aad  to  pnt  tbem  Into  full  pro- 
dtietlon. 

To  sum  up  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chalrmaa. 
we  ars  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of 
ouM»ot»ton  and  very  soon  we  must  meet  the 
■U-lmportant  problem  of  employment— 
Jolw  Jrri  for  cur  retumlnf  soldiers  and  de« 
mobUiaed  war  workers.  The  Interior's  De- 
pMtaentli  program  is  one  that  will  do  Jtist 
tbat— provide  jobs  in  the  immediate  post- 
war  pOTlod.  while  private  enterprise  Is  tlWf 
with  proWenu  of  conversion.  In  addition  to 
prondiag  temporary  Jobs,  the  construction 
prognun  will  make  available  the  baele  natu- 
rml  reeotireee  for  independent,  eompetitlve 
Industry,  a  multiplicity  of  vartotis  types  of 
industry  and  real  free  enterprise  which  will 
furnish  permanent  Jobs.  Only  upon  the 
nUd  foundation  of  theee  natural  resources 
inirsted  land,  more  minerals,  mote 
.  and  more  power— Can  we  ever  hope  to 
the  Weet. 


■r.  SahvKstmn  Goes  to  Watyagtoo 


anniversary  dinner  of  the 
dustries  of  Massachusetts 
president,.    Clifford     S. 
Worcester. 

In  addition  to  being  a 
public  life,  the  address    Ives  much  of 
human    interest    concerrjng    Governor 
Saltonstali,.  who  is  soon 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
address  follows: 


Associated  In- 

by  a  former 

^derson,    of 


tribute  to  his 


1 0  take  his  seat 
The 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MaaaACHrexns 
ZM  m  BOUSK  OP  RKPRBSSNTATIVB 

Monday,  December  11.  Ii44 

ICr.  QOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  append 
hereto  an  addre»  given  at  tba  recent 


TC 


cul 


Ma.  SALToifSTAix  Goes 

Some  of  us  who  are 
sere    and  yellow  leaf  but 
evening  of  life  are  prone 
Joyment  by  chewing  the 
orles  of  halcyon  youthful 
the  surface  of  our  school 
pear  the  words  of  the 
class:  "As  we  go  out  Into 
leave  here  with  mingled  ' 
and  regret." 

Perhaps  like  thoughts  m 
the  mind  of  one  who  has 
emor  of  Massachusetts 
again.    After  all  he  has  doie 
•etts  at  home,  can  we  quarrel 
now  thinks  It  Is  time  for  a 


WASHINGTOir 

perhais  not  yet  In  the 
ipproachlng  the 
t<  I  gain  some  en- 
of  fond  mem- 
days.    Coming  to 
m  imorles  may  ap- 
valeplctorlan  of  cur 
larger  world  we 
of  pleasure 


fee.lngs 


agaii 


i»j  be  hovering  In 

bfen  elected  Gcv- 

and  again  and 

for  Massachu- 

wlth  him  U  he 

change? 


MOVB  TO  POrOICAC 


Potom  ic 
hi  I 
stiggesid 


And  so  Mr.  Saltonvtau. 
ton.    With  possibly  some 
for  awhile  the  banks  of  the 
captained  the  crew  In  1914, 
looks  forward  with  some 
on  the  banks  of  tbe 
find  a  weirder  crew  than 

B\Jt  It  has  been  s 
one  written   article 
than  one  State  In  the 
TowsTALL  is  a  national  tigvat 
may  again  be  captain  of 
tlonal  crew. 

Thomas  de  Saltonstall, 
shire.  England,  In  1343  an<l 
reward  and  now  dwells  In 
we  hope.  If  he  should  have 
tured  a  blrds-eye  peek  at 
tbe   twenty-first   generatk^ 
vent  to  many  grunts  of 

The  little  boy  from 
have  bad  a  tough  time  in 
Time  magaslne  tells  us  tha 
gage  his  intereet  was  a  _ 
ming  pool,  tennis  court,  a 
and  bam.    Do  you  wonder 
product  of  this  lowly  life. 
Arm   belief    In       " 
peiUed  in  behalf  of  his 
Senate  to  "tbe  typical 
tains  a  certain  reserve  la 
bands  across  the 


j  oes  to  Washlng- 

r  gret  he  forsakes 

:harles  where  he 

3ut  perchance  he 

pliasure  to  6  years 

where  he  will 

of  30  years  ago. 

In  more  than 

emanating  from  more 

Unl^n  that  Mr.  Sal- 

and  some  day  he 

a  crew — the  na- 


inUrnatloi  laltsm 


Bost  mlan' 


•ABIf  MOWr  ATTI  ICTIVa 

I  oston 


He  carried  Democratic 
majority  than  the  city  gaje 
able  and  popular  son — tl  e 
If  he  kept  up  with  the  ele  ' 
must  have  elicited  a  gruni 
old  man  Thomas  of  134S. 

Forsaking     his     bajho  d 
•moog  which  I  know  from 
saraer  that  the  bam  was  ' 
tlve.  he  went  on  to  prep 
Harvard — a  questionable 
might  wish  to  represent 
State  which  submitted  to 
slide   in   1944.    But   appai«n 
public  of  today  believes  tiat 
has  had  three  terms  in  Office 
something  more  at  the 
toratc. 

We  are  not  sure 
was  elated  when,  from  hl4 
stand,  he  saw  his  boy  lei^ 
to  victory  in  tbe  Henley 
England.    But  he  must 
at  least  when  his  boy  in  tie 
Prlnoeton.  led  by  Hobey  1  al 
los  Uter  to  scon  tbe  wlnn  sg 


wbo  lived  in  Tork- 

who  went  to  his 

i  braham's  bosom. 

occasionally  ven- 

lis  descendant  of 

probably  gave 

approval. 

Chistnut  Hill  must 

lis  early  days,  for 

all  he  had  to  en- 

mhouse,  a  swim« 

I  ardsner'B  cottage. 

(hen  that  when  a 

landlcapped  by  a 

later  ap- 

Candidacy  for  tbe 

who  main- 

bis  extenalon  of 


by  a  larger 

its  own  person- 

Oovemor-elect. 

election  returns,  that 

of  approval  from 


surroundings. 

bis  subsequent 

ths  most  attrae- 

;hool  and  then  to 

nirse  for  one  who 

in  the  Senate  a 

a  Rooaevelt  land- 

tly   the   voting 

any  man  who 

stUl  deserves 

tknds  of  tbe  elec- 


wbettaer  Oranddad 


Thomas 

Olympian  grand- 

his  Jayvee  crew 

Challenge  in 

been  neutral 

great  game  with 

came  on  the 

goal,  tTii1*"g  S8 


C  rand 

lave 


minutes  of  extra  pUy— longest  deadlock  In 
Harvard's  hockey  history. 

But  now  the  profane  critics,  of  whom  there 
may  be  a  few  even  in  this  outstanding  reli- 
gious Friday  evening  meeting,  may  ask  why 
spend  time  on  early  days  when  Mr.  Salton- 
sTAti's  outstanding  acccmpllshments  have 
taken  place  during  his  public  life. 

THSXEFOU)  ANSWEB 

The  answer  to  this  $64  question  Is  three- 
fold. First,  we  are  fully  as  much  Interested 
In  the  man  as  In  the  public  official,  and  lay- 
ing aside  for  the  moment  those  outstanding 
accomplishments  It  is  the  man  who  has  won 
the  wide  respect  and  affection  of  hla  fellow 
citizens  In  Massachusetts. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  to  be  gentle 
with  him  when  we  read  the  modest  biography 
which  he  contributed  to  the  class  year  bock 
of  the  class  of  1914  at  Its  twenty-flfth  re- 
imlon:   "My  life  has  been  that  of  a  typical 
Bostonlan.    After    college.    3    years    of    law 
school,  tempered  in  the  last  year  by  a  mar- 
riage which  neither  of  us  regretted.     Platta- 
burg  and  a  first  lieutenancy.    France  for  6 
months,  but  no  actual  conflict  except  those 
following  strenuous  evenings  In  Bordeaux." 
In  the  third  place  his  performance  In  pub- 
lic life  is  known  to  us  all.    We  know  that  hU 
district  so  approved  of  his  work  as  a  legisla- 
tor that  he  was  sent  to  General  Court  for  16 
years  and  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
demonstrated  their  confidence  In  him  so  that 
for  8  of  those  years  he  was  the   speaker. 
Then  in  1938—296  years  after  the  days  of 
Grandad— Thomas  Lavxarrr  Saltonstall  was 
elected  Governor  of  Maasachusetu  over  James 
Mjchaxl  CtJairr.   Anyone  who  can  win  in  the 
hustings  from  the  aforesaid  Honorable  Jamks 
deserves  to  be  called  in  the  language  of  the 
street  "some  boy  and  a  regxilar  feller." 

Those  of  you  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  or  endure  an  academic  ediication  will 
recall  that  the  great  Boman  orator  Cicero, 
who  my  learned  parent  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion called  "Kikero,"  had  an  amusing  trick 
of  saying  "I  wUl  now  pass  over  this,  that  and 
the  other,"  thus  enumerating  all  the  topics 
which  he  professed  to  omit  from  his  address. 

MAOmnCXJIT  WAB  SFFOBT 

In  Btmtlar  vein  X  will  pass  over  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Saltomstall  will  leave  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massacbtisetts  over  f4e,000,000  bet- 
ter off  than  when  be  took  ofBce  In  January 
1999.  That  he  led  his  fellow  eltlsetis  In  a 
magnificent  war  effort  was  evldeneed  by  tbe 
exercises  connected  with  Army-Navy  S 
awards,  st  more  than  half  of  which  he  was 
personally  present.  Z  will  pass  over  his  ap- 
pointment and  continued  inspiration  of  the 
Industrial  committee  for  national  defense. 
The  committee  on  public  safety  and  provision 
of  adequate  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  or  that  he  headed  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors In  their  fight  against  the  federallaa- 
tlon  of  the  Social  Security  System. 

0.  O.  p.  UAKVAL  Qvcma 

Finally.  I  will  pass  over  two  paragraphs  In 
tbe  Republican  speaker's  manual  which  read 
as  follows: 

"Jobs  in  private  indtutry  for  all  who  are 
able  to  work  are  the  surest  solution  of  our 
post-war  problems,  and  the  best  guaranty  of 
otir  system  of  living. 

"The  post-war  readjustment  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Saltonstall  even  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  energetically  continuing  its 
program  of  stimulating  private  industry  to 
make  immediate  and  definite  plans  for  shift- 
ing from  war  to  civilian  production.  It 
has  gone  out  into  the  field  and  baa  aceom- 
pUstaed  much,  not  only  by  offering  sugges- 
tions, but  by  making  available  to  all  who 
deaire  it  tbe  experience  of  companies  al- 
ready setting  up  plans  for  such  transition. 
What  the  State  and  local  governments  can 
do  on  this  problem  la  to  stimulate  industrial 
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and  labor  leaders  to  action  In  their  own 
spheres  throughout  the  State." 

It  is  easy  to  see  how.  with  very  little 
urging,  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  decreed 
Mr.  Saltonstall  goes  to  Washington.  And 
what  confidence  we  all  have  In  what  will 
happen  there.  One  who  Is  so  famUlar  with 
the  aroma  of  the  sacred  codfish  U  not  likely 
to  be  confused  when  some  mere  herring  Is 
dragged  across  his  path.  But  sincere,  clear- 
eyed,  and  faithful  to  his  public  trust,  with 
fairness  and  attractive  qualities  of  associa- 
tion with  others,  with  broad  principles  of 
human  Ideals,  with  a  charming  wile  to  help 
keep  him  on  the  beam,  and  with  all  this 
and  a  valise  fiUl  of  affection  from  a  host 
of  friends  and  well-wishers,  we  know  there 
will  be  better  days  coming  for  the  Nation 
as  well  as  for  Massachusetts  when  Mr. 
Saltonstall  goes  to  Washington. 


gressmen  by  pension,  written  Into  law  by 
stealth,  was  hastUy  squelched  when  popular 
disapproval  was  expressed.  Union  dues,  for 
Instance,  are  deductible.  Why  not,  In  fair- 
ness, election  .-expenses? 

F.  K. 

Boston. 


The  Soo  Locks  Are  Contributing  Their 
Share  to  Our  Victory 


Iron  ore ^___-.— — — ..—  6. 188. 6«0 

Scrap  Iron —  16.033 

Manufactured  Iron  and  steel •  8. 276 

Stone — —  500 

General  merchandise -  69.030 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Election  Expenses  As  Deductions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ' 

OK 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1944 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
contribution  to  the  discussion  concern- 
ing election  expenses  as  a  deductible  item 
against  income  tax,  I  Insert  herewith  a 
letter  recently  published  In  the  Boston 
Herald.  While  the  letter  appeared  in 
form  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the 
author,  he  is  well  known  to  me,  not  only 
as  a  constituent  and  neighbor,  but  as  a 
prominent  citizen,  publicist  and  thor- 
ough student  of  government.  The  letter 
follows: 

To  the  EwTOt  or  thi  Hcsald: 

Sympathy  for  the  under  dog  which  has 
been  manifest  in  more  weighty  matters  is 
discernible  in  the  most  recent  dissenting 
opinion  of  Justice  Black  in  tha  United  States 
Supreme  Ck)urt.  in  which  Justlcss  Reed, 
Douglas,  and  Murphy  concurred.  The  case 
was  an  appeal  by  a  candidate  for  county 
Jtidge  In  Pennsylvsnia  from  a  decliion  «ut- 
talulng  the  contention  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  his  election  expenses  of  $13.- 
907  were  not  deductible  as  a  loss  on  his  in- 
come-tax return.  Justice  Frankfurter,  whose 
legal  learning  has  been  proof  against  the 
emotions  of  litigants,  was  coldly  unsympa- 
thetic, saying  that  the  campaign  cosu  "were 
not  expenses  incurred  in  being  a  Judge,  but 
In  trying  to  be  a  Judge  for  the  next  10 
years." 

Many  candidates  have  heatedly  crltldxed 
the  appointment  of  Justice  Black,  but  their 
views  are  likely  to  be  tempered  by  his  argu- 
ment that  as  long  as  campaign  expenses  are 
"legitimate,  ordinary,  and  necessary,"  Con- 
gress intended  that  they  could  be  deducted 
for  Income-tax  purposes.  However,  expertly 
Jiutice  Black  may  have  discerned  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  he  did  not  shake  the  Massa- 
chusetts Justice's  conviction  that  law  did  not 
express  that  intention.  As  he  spoke  for  the 
majority  Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion  U 
law. 

Backed  by  the  Black-Reed-Douglas-Mur- 
phy dissenting  opinion  the  way  is  open  for 
Bome  brash  Congressman  to  present  a  bill  al- 
lowing campaign  expenses  which  are  "legit- 
imate, ordinary,  and  necessary"  to  be  taken 
as  Income-tax  deductions.  The  lot  of  th3 
elected  official  grows  constantly  harder.  An 
effort  to  ctuhlon  the  declining  years  of  Con- 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  famous  Soo  locks  in  the  St. 
Mary's  Palls  Canal  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan  and  Ontario,  and  their  entire 
operating  personnel  are  doing  their 
share  In  expediting  the  early  victory  of 
our  own  and  our  Allied  military  might. 
In  order  that  the  membership  of  the 
Congress  may  appreciate  Just  how 
mightily  they  are  contributing  to  our 
war  effort.  I  include  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News  of  December  7.  1944. 

Surely  all  of  us  can  say  to  the  oper- 
ating personnel  of  the  American  and  Ca- 
nadian locks,  to  the  Army  engineers  who 
designed  them  and  supervise  their  oper- 
ation, to  the  Army  men  who  guard  them, 
to  the  valiant  members  of  our  Great 
Lakes  merchant  marine  who  operate  the 
ships  through  them,  and  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  citizans  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  many  thanks. 

The  article  follows: 
mar  Lock  Rxrorr  Smot  Pxaat  Haaaoa  Skows 
8,188.408  Tons  or  FaruJKT  PAseiMO  Tmsouom 
Locks  DtraiNO  NovcMsct 
The  first  lock  report  since  Pearl  Harbor.  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  was  isued  today.  Pearl  Harbor 
Day.  December  7,  1944.  by  the  United  Staus 
Engineers  office  at  8t,  Mary's  Falls  Canal, 

The  report  showed  that  the  total  freight, 
Canadian  and  American,  was  9,188,408  tons, 
of  which  8.900.763  tons  were  handled  by  the 
American  locks  and  337.738  tons  by  the  Cana- 
dian lock. 

Down-bound  (east-bound)  freight  totaled 
7,538,849  short  tons  and  up-bound  (west- 
bound) freight  totaled  l.6M,B69  tons. 

Of  the  east-bound  freight  the  major  ltem_ 
was  ore,  6.183.689  tons,  and  the  major  west- 
bound item  was  coal,  1,444,988  tons. 

Lock  reports  were  sxispended  after  Pearl 
Harbor  for  reasons  of  mUitary  security. 

The  lock  report  for  November  follows,  given 
in  board  feet,  short  tons,  cords  and  barreU, 
according  to  commodity: 

East-bound 

Vessel  passages —  ^'^ 

Passenters ♦* 

Wood  producto: 

Lumber... — — — — —  — — — — 

Shingles -- 

Pulpwood J5" 

Flour ^„  J7'X2? 

^Yheat -  W-  631. 973 

Grain,  other  than  wheat 35.059,716 

Copper,  lake 

Copper,  electrolytic 

Zinc  ......... — ... — — 


Vessel  passages 

Coal,  soft 1. 444. 988 

Coal,  hard 34.900 

Iron  ore — 

Manufactured  Iron  and  steel X  546 

Salt 12  <» 

Petroleum  products C6.080 

Stone 29-  «a 

General  merchandise -  70, 109 

AutomobUes-, ^0 

Totals 

Vessel  passages 1.975 

Passengers . •• 

Freight : 

East-bound - -  "^^  633,849 

West-bound -  !•  ^^9-  *^ 

Total  freight 9.188.408 

VESSEL  PASSAGES 

Vessel  passages  for  December  6,  from  6:00 
a.  m.  to  6:00  p.  m. 

Up-bound:  Sir  T.  8hau3hnessy,  G.  Hind- 
man,  Mathewston,  Algoway. 

Down-bound:  Algocen,  Laketon.  Hagarty, 
Westmount,  Wlndoc.  R.  8.  Mlsener.  Starbuck. 

Vessel  pasaages  i»T  December  7,  from  mid- 
night to  6:00  a.  m.: 

Up-bound:  None. 

Down-bound:  Lethbrldge,  W,  M.  Schupp. 


Letters  From  Seryicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11.  1944 

Mr,  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  now  lo 
deeply  and  tragically  Involved  In  the 
racial  hatreds,  Internecine  warfare,  and 
other  problems  of  western  and  central 
Europe,  and  so  many  of  the  Bons  from 
American  families  are  now  being  perma- 
nently located  on  German  »oll  where 
they  are  to  remain  forever,  that  I  be- 
lieve It  win  be  of  Interest  to  many  peo- 
ple to  read  excerpts  from  two  letters 
written  by  two  of  our  American  sons  now 
serving  In  our  military  force*  In  Ger- 
many. 

Dick  Is  a  boy  I  have  known  for  many 
years.  He  Is  a  member  of  one  of  the  out- 
standing families  of  this  Nation.  He 
grew  up  under  the  Instruction  of  a  very 
devoted  and  devout  Christian  father  and 
mother,  and  he  graduated  from  some  of 
the  leading  American  and  BrltUh  univer- 
sities. _. 

Prior  to  entering  the  military  service 
as  a  chaplain,  he  was  pasto^^  of  one  of 
our  large  churches,  and  his  life  thus  far 
has  been  a  successful  one. 

October  15  and  October  24. 1944.  Bruce 
Kelley,  captain  in  an  armored  division 
under  General  Fatten,  forwarded  to  his 
family,  who  resides  In  my  district,  the 
two  memorandums  here  submitted. 

The  comments  of  these  two  young  men 
will  serve  to  considerably  stimulate  our 
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tboufht  on  the  present  developments  In 
Germany  and  other  western  European 
countries. 

Fkancz.  Kovem>er  20,  1944. 

DcAU>r  Motbzb:  Ot  course,  we  dont 
know,  but  I  feel  very  certain  that  this 
CbrUtmas  wUl  tee  us  weU  lodged  In  Qmr- 
many— «j  well  bave  a  real  "Welimachtefeet- 
to  look  forward  to.  Things  are  moring 
aliiMMl  with  a  real  push  now.  and  by  the 
tiwf  ^h**  reaches  you  I  think  some  startling 
progress  will  be  made.  I  prophesy  that  when 
we  get  going  again  that  we'll  co  through 
Germany  Just  as  speedily  as  we  went  through 
Franc*.  It  Is  breaking  through  these  defen- 
alTe  fortifications  that  Is  hard.  Since  I  last 
wrote  you  ve  have  moved  our  headquarters. 
We  are  now  located  quite  near  the  Oerman 
border  In  one  of  their  ancient  towns  of  Lor- 
raine. We  have  our  offlce  in  a  very  fine 
building  which  the  Germans  recently  used 
as  one  of  their  Hitler  youth  schools.  All 
of  their  equipment  was  left  Intact  here, 
which  gives  anyone  tnterested  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  their  edU':atlon  methods  at 
first  hand.  In  the  principal  schoolroom 
there  hangs  a  very  handsome  photograph 
of  "der  Pxihrer"  himself.  Would  you  like 
me  to  send  it  to  you? 

The  textbooks  of  the  school  were  all  stored 
neatly  awmy.  and  I  had  a  wonderful  time 
golBg  ttaroogb  them.  (I'm  glad  I  can  read 
CMOMMi)  All  of  the  stuff  Is  thoroughly 
propagandiaed  from  beginning  to  end. 
(}r«at  emphasis  Is  put  on  Oermiui  racial  his- 
tory— the  purity  of  the  Nordics,  the  great 
achlevemenu  of  the  Aryans,  and  the  world 
destiny  of  the  Oamian  people. 

Staff  oAeers  are  housed  in  the  chateau — 
a  really  palatial  reaideaca  which  until  re- 
cently was  occupied  by  the  director  of  mines 
of  this  region — a  thoroughgoing  Nazi.  He 
lived  In  grand  style:  hU  house  U  magnifi- 
cently ftirnlshed,  and  be  has  a  very  fine  per- 
sonal library  of  about  800  books— all  in  Oer- 
maa.  and  a  good  deal  of  it  Nazi  lltarature. 
■•opoUtica.  and  all  that  sc^  of  thing.  Huge 
and  taamed  works  on  geography  and  eco- 
naaMa  to  prove  that  England  was  getting 
the  lion's  share  of  world  markets  and  that 
unices  this  condition  was  haltad  Germany's 
opportimlties  for  growth  and  development 
would  be  nil.  This,  t  am  convinced,  is  the 
raaanii  that  Germany  staked  her  all  in 
•wJUMr  world  war.  She  had  calculated  in 
cold-blooded  mathematical  fashion  that  un- 
laM  world  geopvpby  could  be  changed  radl- 
•ally,  shifting  from  Britain's  favor  to  her 
own.  that  she  would  drop  down  to  a  posi- 
tion of  third  or  fourth  rate  Importance  here 
la  lurope.  She  had  great  confidence  In  her 
own  military  proweea — end  she  believed  that 
the  reet  of  the  world  was  decadent.  It  was 
a  gamble — and  worth  trying.  All  this  talk 
•bout  racial  ^xxnvj.  the  supremacy  at  Ger- 
flDtaa  stock,  and  the  glory  ot  dying  for  tha 
fatbarland.  I  am  convinced.  U  simply  used 
to  work  up  their  own  people  to  th*  emo- 
tional pitch  where  they  wotild  sacrifice 
trWTthlng  they  had  in  a  try  at  another  war. 

I  doubt  tf  the  leaders  themaelvee.  including 

Hitler,  take  It  too  eerloualy.     It  was  simply 

a  Ulklng  point  to  l*n  tbctr  case  to  the  world. 

Tba  real  raaaoos  Garmany  risked  this  war 

are  in  tiM  charts,  the  graphs,  and  the  tazu 

on  world  aaonomlcs.     These  are  highly  in- 

tellt<^Mi4,  but  her  atathod  (tf  putting  over 

the  war  to  her  own  paopl*  has  been  chiefly 

MMttOOal.   and  what   a  beautiful   Job   she 

IHM  ioaa  or  tt.    Theee  twoks  issued  to  the 

children  are  not  printed  on  cheap  paper,  as 

■nglieh  books  are.    Thay  are  Ultra  d*  luxe, 

lUoatratad   with  pbotofiaphy  which  ranks 

wtih  th*  b«*«  that  AaMrloan*  are  eapabl* 

r€  produelng.    everything  thee*  Germans  do 

I*  BO  d«ueadly   wall   dona.     They   are    the 

abl**t   p*opl*   in   Surop*   unquestionably — 

tf  only  they   war*   not   so   wrong-headed. 

What  to  do  with  them  attar  tha  war  la  a  tre« 


own  thinking  I've 

that  we   must  b* 

Nazi  virus  has  so 

vihole  system,  that 

pltil  «8  in  the  penalty 

Balf-measures  this 

the  whole  Job  to 


In  the  battalion 

Seeing  them  all 

\n  Inspiring  sight. 

1  ay  best.    Their  at- 


mendous  problem.    In  my 
oome  to  the  conclusion 
very  severe.     I  think  the 
deeply  corrupted  their 
we  shall  have  to  be 
to  be  inflicted  on  them 
time  will  mean  we'll  havi  i 
do  over  again  all  too  soon 

We  had  all  cur  Protestants 
at  one  service  yesterday 
together,  about  125.  vras 
and  I  tried  to  give  them 
tentlon  was  excellent. 
Much  love. 


OaicaivT.  Ocfob^T  IS.  1944. 
Glad  to  hear  that  you  g  3t  my  Purple  Heart 
and  liked  It.    I  wont  ge    any  more  of  that 
kind  of  awards,  so  don't    rorry. 

Have  had  some  real  gc  3d  German  pickles 
and  Jam  and  JeUy  late!  r-  I'm  glad  were 
fighting  on  German  soil  i  ow.  It  was  pretty 
•ad  to  have  to  destroy  to  vns  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  here — I  have  'ery  little  pity  for 
people  who  made  this  pot  slble  by  welcoming 
and  applauding  a  leader  li  ce  Hitler.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  theee  peo{  le  may  deny  being 
Nazis,  they  are  to  blame  Their  houses  are 
full  of  evidence  of  plenty  of  pro-nazl-lam — 
Hitler  youth  organlzatlo  is,  etc.  Nearly  all 
houses  are  full  of  religU  us  pictures — cruel 
fixes,  Madonnas.  Christ,  e  :c 
count  what  you've  heail  of  the  Germans 
abandoning  the  ChrlstI  m  religion.  They 
seem  to  be  deeply  rellgioi^. 
more  religious  pictures 
books  than  you  wotild  fli^  even  in  American 
homefl 

Also  rve  been  very  mufh  surprised  at  con- 
ditions. The  French  we  e  not  badly  off  at 
all — certainly  not  starvln  : — and  for  the  most 
pfo-t  not  treated  so  horrll  ly  by  the  Germans 
Belgians  have  a  rich  c<untry — good  stock, 
good  land.  The  Dutch  li  ok  very  prosperous. 
and  th***  Germans  seem 
No:  Burope  does  not  glv  t  the  impression  of 
being  a  starved,  torturefl,  ragged  bunch  of 
paople 

I  hope  these  people  wl  1  be  glad  to  be  free, 
have  their  own  governments,  and  t>e 
of  a  future  of  peace,  but 
never  again  come  half  acibas  the  world  to  mix 
up  In  other  j>eoples'  sffa  rs 

When  this  is  over  the 
our  saying  anything  shot  t  what  Prance  shall 
do;  the  British  will  mtn  mize  our  contrlbu 
tlons    especially  flnanclif ' 
have  the  big  voice  at  the 
will  probably  have  It.     It] 
maey  and  far-sighted  wfMlom  to  settle  this 
thing. 

I  do  sot  like  to  hear  About  some  of  th*** 
jwlltlclans  at  home  talkli  g  about  how  we  wUl 
have  to  split  Germany  u^  Into  small  agricul- 
tural states,  take  away 
That  talk  vrlll  only  make  her  fight  harder 
and  longer,  and  Lord  kno  irs  It's  bitter  etxMigh 
now.  Why  don't  these  politlcoe  with  tha 
smart  ideas  k**p  their  tri  ps  shut  and  Just  let 
Oermaay  gtia**  what  her  fate  will  be.  Better 
to  let  her  think  that  shf  11  get  off  easy  and 

after  she's  laid  her 


There  are  many 
Blblee.  and  prayer 


ured 
[  do  hope  that  well 


French  will  reaent 


nd  will  want  to 
;>eace  table,  and  she 
win  take  real  dlplo- 


then  give  her  the  works 
guns  down.    I'm  not  ma  ting  a  plea  for  Ger- 
many, but  I  am  angry  afout  some  loud  pao- 
ple at  horn*  who  think 
all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  |aeid*  what^weU  do 
toth* 

Lat  m*  say  that  X  d^at  think  Ovrmany 
eaa  last  long.    I'm  not 
aghtlng  Is  atlll  Mttar,  dnd  I  dont  want  to 
five  th*  "oMMWr  rao*"  a^y  mor*  l&o*ntlv*  to 
flight  than  thay  alraady 


Two  waeks  from  toda 
pretty  good  idea  of  who 
Houa*  for  the  next  € 
X  do  not  envy  him. 


MIV*. 


94.  1944. 

you  shotdd  have  a 

alll  be  in  th*  WhiU 

yi  ars.    Whoever  it  Is. 

Tier*  Will  be  a  great 


many  problems  confronting  the  next  Presi- 
dent—war. peace,  domestic.  It  Is  going  to 
require  real  statesmanship,  courage,  and 
wisdom  to  direct  our  United  States  through 
the  war.  through  the  peacemaking  period, 
and  through  the  post-war  period.  It  Is  my 
Idea  that  Dewey  would  prove  very  sound, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  him  In  office. 

On  election  eve  I  shall  be  able  to  picture 
you  all,  hovered  over  the  radio  as  the  returns 
come  In.  WeU  do  I  recall  last  election  eve. 
I  was  with  Janet  listening  to  the  returns. 
Don't  know  what  111  be  doing  this  election 
eve,  but  I  know  It  wUl  be  quite  different 
from  the  last.  If  4  years  ago  someone  had 
told  me  that  I  would  cast  my  next  ballot  In 
Germany,  I  would  have  told  them  they  were 

crazy. 
The  war  seems  to  be  going  well.   Naturally. 

we  all  like  to  see  It  move  rapidly,  but  there 
ar  -  bound  to  be  periods  which  go  slower  for 
one  reason  or  another.  So  many  factors  have 
to  be  considered,  supply,  weather,  consoli- 
dation of  gains  already  made,  changes  In 
enemy  dispositions,  etc.  The  landings  in  the 
Philippines  are  very  impressing  and  en- 
couraging. When  you  stop  to  think  of  the 
large  areas  In  which  this  war  has  been  fought 
I  think  we  can  be  quite  content  about  our 
progress.  We  have  steadily  grown  In 
strength,  and.  though  it  has  been  a  long 
process,  our  strength  has  been  pretty  well 
distributed  and  effectively  applied. 


Views  of  Disabled  American  Vetertnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  MXW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESBNTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  December  12, 19i4 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  H.  R.  1744.  to  extend 
pensions  to  dependent  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  deceased  90-day  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

In  connection  with  that  legislation,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  have  certain 
pronounced  views.  There  are  a  great 
many  disabled  veterans  in  the  State 
which  I  represent  and  I  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  state 
their  case. 

For  that  reason  I  desire  to  present  a 
letter  written  December  6,  1944.  to  the 
President  by  Mr.  Millard  W.  Rice,  the 
national  service  director  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.   It  is  as  follows: 

DnABLCD  Amzxican  VmnuNS, 

National  Sxxvict  DxrAXTMXirr, 
Woihin^on,  D.  C,  Dectmber  8, 1944. 
Tilt  Pazsnnirr, 

The  White  House,  WatMngUm,  D.  O. 

Mr  Dear  Mji.  PRnioxNT:  H.  R.  1744,  which 
would  extend  pensions  to  dependent  widows 
and  children  of  deceased  90-day  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  who,  at  time  of  death,  were 
not  Bttffcring  from  any  s*rTlo*-conn*ct*d  dis- 
abilities, on  th*  sam*  basis  as  h*r*tofor* 
provided  for  the  d*p«nd*nt  widows  and  chll- 
dr*n  of  d*c*as*d  World  War  No.  1  ▼*t*rans 
who.  at  tlm*  of  death,  wtr*  suffsrlng  with 
■•nnc*-ooap*ct*d  diaabUlttas,  now  bafor*  you. 
d***nr*a  your  careful  consideration  bafor*  its 
approval,  for  th*  following  reasons: 

1.  It  would,  for  the  first  time,  provid*  a 
scnrlc*  pension  system,  for  the  dependent 
widows  and  children  of  90-day  deceased  vet- 
erans of  World  War  Mo.  1  who  n*T*r  had  any 
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service-connected  disabilities  whatsoever,  at 
the  same  rates  and  under  the  jame  condi- 
tions as  heretofore  provided  for  the  depend- 
ents of  such  veterans  as.  at  time  of  death, 
were  suffering  with  service-connected  dlsa- 
bUltles. 

2.  It  would  extend  pensions  to  dependents 
of  deceased  90-day  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  who  never  had  any  service-connected 
disabilities.  In  response  to  the  pressure  of 
numbers — vrtthout  any  comparative  consid- 
erations by  congressional  committees  or  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  to  the  various 
factors  Involved— while  at  the  same  time 
proposed  legislation  to  correct  and  liberalize 
existing  Inadequacies,  Inequities,  and  In- 
equalities as  to  benefits  for  war  service  dis- 
abled veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
the  dependents  of  our  war  dead,  remains 
sidetracked.  Including,  among  others,  the 
following  objectives: 

(1)  To  provide  dependency  allowances,  on 
a  cost-of-living  basis,  for  all  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans    (H.  R.  4280). 

(2)  To  require  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  underwrite  all  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation cosu  as  to  service-connected  dis- 
abled veteran  employees  (H.  R.  2950). 

(3)  To  Increase  the  basic  monthly  allow- 
ance payable  to  service-handicapped  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  2  while  undergoing 
vocational  Ualnlng  to  the  same  amount  as 
payable  for  toUl  dlsabUlty.  for  which  there 
is  an  urgent  need  now  (H.  R.  6516). 

(4)  To  provide  death  compensation,  or  a 
cost-of-living  basis,  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren, and  dependent  parents,  of  deceased  war 
veterans  who  shall  have  died  whUe  in  serv- 
ice or  subsequently  by  reason  of  service- 
incurred  disabilities  (H.  R.  841). 

(fi)  To  provide  more  adequate  pensions, 
on  a  cost-of-living  basis,  for  the  dependent 
widows  and  children  of  deceased  war  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2 
who.  at  time  of  death,  were  suffering  from 
service-connected  disabilities  (H.  R.  91S). 

(0)  To  provide  full  compensation  for  single 
veterans  while  hospitalized   (H.  R.  979). 

(7)  To  provide  minimum  10-percent  rat- 
ings for  wounded  or  gassed  veterans  (H.  R. 
738). 

-  (•)  To  provide  Increased  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabilities  on  the  basU  of 
incr*as*d  ages — long  ago  provided  as  to  the 
service  pensions  granted  to  veteraru  of  wars 
prior  to  World  War  No.  1  (H,  R.  754). 

(9)  To  restore  full  compensation  for  th* 
so-called  presumptive*  (H.  R.  797). 

Paraphrasing  your  own  oft-repeated  em- 
phasis as  to  first  things  first,  the  D.  A.  V. 
believes  that  highly  Justifiable,  badly  needed, 
llberalldng  legislation  on  behalf  of  our  war 
service  disabled  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents, and  the  dependenU  of  our  war  dead, 
such  as  those  above  Indicated,  and  others, 
should  be  regarded  as  a  primary  obligation 
of  the  Nation  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
among  the  first  legislative  bills  concerning 
veterans  and/or  their  dependents  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  During  the  last  year, 
however,  such  proposed  Justifiable  legisla- 
tion, based  on  service-Incurred  disabilities. 
has  been  shunted  aside  In  Congress  to  glv* 
right-of-way  to  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  able-bodied  veterans  and 
th*  non-servlo*-disahl*d  v*t*rans  and  their 
dependents. 

Because  of  th*  recent  BUdd«n  chang*  by 
th*  Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  from  expressed  opposl- 
tlon  to  service  pensions  for  veterans  or  for 
their  dependents  to  endors*m*nt  d  H.  R. 
1744.  and  because  of  the  sp**dy  action  which 
followad  in  the  two  House*  of  Congress  con- 
cerning these  potentially  expensive  service 
pensions,  there  was  practically  no  opportu- 
nity to  present  these  viewpoints  before  con- 
gressional committees,  and  before  officials  of 
the  Veterans'  AdminUtratlon. 


Incidentally,  your  approval  of  H.  R.  1744 
would  inevitably  Invite  the  subsequent  en- 
actment of  other  more  liberal  and  costly 
service  pension  legislation.  'ATierefore.  we 
could  not  permit  the  silence  of  the  D.  A.  V. — 
as  the  only  congresslonally  chartered  organ- 
ization composed  exclusively  of  America's 
disabled  defenders— to  give  rise  to  any  false 
assumption  that  service  disabled  veterans 
and  their  dependents  have  already  Ijeen  ade- 
quately provided  for.  Matters  of  first  Im- 
portance ought  to  be  the  first  to  be  taken 
care  of. 

Without  expressing  any  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  providing  service  pensions  to 
veterans,  or  to  the  dependents  of  veterans, 
not  based  on  any  service  Incurred  dlsablll- 
tiee — as  t  which  we  have  no  convention 
mandate — we  take  this  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize that  this  prop<»ed  legislation  to 
grant  the  same  benefits  to  dependents  of 
the  nonservlce  disabled  as  to  dependents 
of  the  service  disabled,  would  be  a  grave 
departure  from  precedent,  as  well  as  the 
previous  statements  of  policy  enunciated  by 
you.  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  by 
the  Veterans;  Administration. 

May  we  look  forward  to  early  favorable 
consideration  and  action  to  provide  ade- 
quate, highly  Jtutifiable.  badly  needed,  lib- 
eralizing legislation  on  behalf  of  our  service 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
the  dependents  of  our  war  dead,  notwith- 
standing your  approval  or  disapproval  of 
H.  R.  1744? 

Respectfully  yours, 

MnxAU  W.  Ricx. 


Field  Marshal  Sir  John  DiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1944 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  learned 
gentleman  has  given  the  membership  of 
this  House  an  accomplished  picture  of 
the  great  service  which  Field  Marshal  Sir 
John  Dill  has  given  to  his  own  country 
and  to  the  United  Slates  during  cur  time 
of  common  peril.  I  have  listened  with 
closest  attention,  because  I  share  the 
gentleman's  high  admiration  for  the 
great  field  marshal.  I  should  like  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  sketch  In  briefly  some 
parts  of  his  military  career  which  pre- 
ceded his  service  among  us,  since  they 
throw  additional  light  not  only  on  his 
achievements  but  on  his  character. 

He  wa.<i  born  in  Belfast  on  Christmas 
Day,  1880.  Following  the  usual  course  at 
Sandhurst,  he  entered  the  British  Army 
in  1901.  He  proved  his  mettle  during 
the  following  years:  he  filled  various  as- 
signments with  the  Army,  and  I  think 
we  may  assume  that  he  devoted  himself 
aaskluouily  to  assembling  the  great 
store  of  military  knowledge  which  gave 
authority  to  his  notable  gifts  at  a 
strategist.  ^    .^  «, 

By  the  time  the  First  World  War 
opened  In  1914,  he  had  been  promoted  to 
major  and  so  favorably  did  he  Impress 
his  superiors  during  the  conflict  that  he 
rose  to  be  a  brigadier  general  on  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  He  was  young  for  lt^-37 
when  the  war  ended.    But  beneath  his 


quiet  and  composed  exterior  there  were 
the  dash  and  courage  which  won  him 
the  Distinguished  Servicf  Order. 

His  rise  was  ."teady  after  the  World 
War.  He  occupied  posts  of  increasing 
responsibility  until  the  blight  of  war  fell 
across  his  country  again  in  the  autumn 
of  1939.  The  late  winter  and  early  spring 
of  1940  found  him  in  France  command- 
ing the  First  Corps  of  the  British  Army 
whUe  the  war  marked  time  and  Hitler 
matured  his  plans  which  burst  aflame 
with  the  landings  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way and  then  the  atuck  on  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  Prance. 

Late  that  spring,  while  Britain  and  the 
world  aatched  anxiously  the  events 
which  were  unfolding  on  the  plains  of 
France  and  the  Low  Countries.  Sir  John 
was  recalled  from  the  battlefield  to  be- 
come Vice  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General 
Staff.  On  May  26.  1940.  when  the  full 
extent  of  the  debacle  faced  by  the  Frit- 
Ish  Expeditionary  Force  was  all  too  ap- 
parent, he  was  made  Chief  of  the  Im- 
perial General  Staff. 

He  had  become  Britain's  first  soldier, 
but  he  was  now  without  present  means 
to  oppose  such  attacks  as  Hitler  might 
launch  across  the  channel.  Much  of  the 
weary  expeditionary  force  was  rescued 
from  the  sands  of  Dunkerque,  but  it  was 
an  army  which  had  lost  practically  all  of 
its  striking  power.  The  tanks,  the  big 
guns,  the  trucks  and  equipment  had  been 
abandoned  amid  the  rubble  of  the  flam- 
ing channel  towns. 

It  was  the  most  primary  logic  to  as- 
sume during  those  June  and  July  and 
August  days  that  Hitler  was  only  re- 
grouping his  forces  before  launching  the 
climactic  cross-channel  assault  against 
the  shore  of  Britain.  When  the  air  bliU 
came,  the  atUck  seemed  a  cerUlnty. 
Not  only  the  beaches  must  be  prepared 
for  defense,  but  the  landing  grounds  and 
every  flat  space  In  an  English  field  where 
a  transport  or  glider  could  land.  The 
Members  of  this  House  remember,  as  I 
remember,  those  dark  days  when  it 
seemed  that  once  the  atUck  were  fairly 
launched,  with  Hitler's  overwhelming 
strength  in  men  and  equipment  nothing 
could  save  England  from  disaster— noth- 
ing but  the  brilliant  planning  and  deter- 
mined drive  of  Sir  John  Dill. 

A  miracle  was  wrought  in  England  in 
those  days.  While  the  planes  roared  and 
dived  overhead,  pouring  destruction  on 
England's  cities  and  countryside,  the 
ground  defenses  of  Britain  grew.  The 
beaches  were  spun  with  barbed  wire  and 
the  defetiae  forces  matured.  Arms  came 
once  more  to  Britain,  and  I  am  proud  to 
recall  that  in  her  hour  of  need  this  Na- 
tion sent  Lee-Bnfleld  rifles,  Browning 
automatic  rlflca  and  machine  guns,  75- 
mlUimeter  artillery,  with  limited  ammu- 
nition and  TNT  from  the  World  War 
stock  to  hasten  the  rearming  of  the 
British  ground  forces. 

To  such  good  purpose  had  Field  Mar- 
shal Dill's  planning  been  directed  that  at 
Christmas  1840,  he  was  able  to  affirm 
with  pride  that  Britain  once  more  had 
formidable  field  forces  In  being.  The 
nation  was  stlU  In  grave  peril  of  attack 
from  the  channel,  but  Sir  John  Dill  bad 
so  skillfully  reorganized,  deployed,  and 
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rearmed  his  ground  forces  that  If  the 
attack  were  launched  now.  Britain  could 
oppose  it  with  resourcefulness  and 
straurth. 

In  those  months  of  crisis  there  were 
high  strategic  decisions  to  be  taken,  and 
ar  John  met  them  boldly.    At  a  time 
when  Britain  needed  every  man  to  op- 
pose the  German  on  her  own  shores,  the 
Ihmtfninf  excursions  of  the  enemy  in 
other  quarters  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Particularly  in  Libya  the  Axis  presented  I 
a  menace  which  required  offensive  action 
rather  than  passive  defense.    The  Field 
Marshal  weighed  his  odds  and  chose  to 
reinforce  the  garrisons  in  Egypt.    Early 
in  December  of  1940.  General  Wavell  was 
able  to  launch  his  successful  campaign 
against  the  Italians  on  the  Libyan  rim. 
A  year  later,  after  he  had  served  as 
Governor    of    Bombay.    Sir    John    was 
Msigned  the  post  which  has  given  him  a 
lasting  place  In  our  history  and  in  our 
hearts.    Britain's  foremost  living  soldier 
was  sent  to  us  as  chief  of  the  British 
Joint-staff  mission  to  the  United  States. 
My  disUnguished  coUeague  has  fur- 
nished the  House  with  an  able  picture  of 
the  devoted  service  which  this  illustrious 
soldier  has  rendered  to  oiu*  combined 
councils  of  war.    I  could  not  improve 
upon  it.    But  I  should  like  to  sketch  in 
another  side  of  his  character. 

He  was  a  great  and  a  gallant  soldier, 
decorated  for  his  brave  deeds  on  the 
field  of  battle.  But  he  possessed  the 
wise  spirit  of  a  humanitarian  as  well. 
Early  this  year,  Yale  University  hon- 
ored him  with  her  Rowland  Memorial 
Prize,  and  the  Field  Marshal  journeyed 
to  New  Haven  in  company  with  our 
Secretary  of  War.  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stim- 
aon.  and  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall,  to  receive  the  award. 

After  appraising  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  which  science  and  the 
universities  have  made.  Sir  John  Dill 
said: 

As  a  sokUer.  I  am  naturally  more  familiar 
with  the  part  that  blgber  education  pUys  to 
war  tban  witb  Its  contrlbutiona  to  a  world 
at  peace,  great  and  far-reaching  though  Z 
know  them  to  be.  But,  to  me  as  a  soldier, 
higher  education  has  a  special  «lf:nlflcance. 
both  In  peaet  and  in  war.  which  perhaps 
•omattrnM  sfiipM  tboe*  who  regard  it  only 
as  a  means  to  a  more  pcolltable  and  inter- 
caUng  life.  For  It  aeems  to  me  that  higher 
education  constitutes  a  perpetuaUy  mobillaed 
and  ever-alert  defense-force  against  the  ag- 
greealon  or  encroachment  of  the  forces  of 
barbarism,  enielty  and  greed  which,  while 
hxunan  nature  endures.  wUl  always  be  latent 
In  this  imperfect  world  and  a  potmtlal 
menace  to  the  progress  of  ciTillaition. 

You.  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  accu- 
BOttiated  wisdom  and  culture  of  mankind- 
Continued  Sir  John  Dill  to  his  audi- 
ence at  Tale  that  afternoon — 
know  that  there  can  nerer  come  a  day  when 
you  can  grant  an  armistice  to  your  swam 
-the  forces  of  ignorance  and  daik- 
Tou  know  that  the  twin  flames  of 
and  learning  must  never  be  aUowed 
to  loaa  their  brlghtiieas  or  to  be  Imperiled  by 
tba  daskmctlve  blasts  which  are  sweeping 
throi^  the  modem  world. 

A«aln  last  sprinc  Sir  Joim  Dili  was 
invited  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  at  Williamsburf .  Va..  to  receive  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  degree  was 


of  the  service 
in  the  cause  of 
andlng,  and  In 

said  with  quiet 


sble  to  achieve 
Is  no  serrlce  of 
or  one  which 


conferred  in  recognitioi 
which  he  had  rendered 
Anglo-American  unders 
re'.erring  to  this  Sir  Johi  i 
sincerity: 

If,    Indeed.  I  have   beei 
aught  in  such  a  cause,  the '« 
which  I  could  feel  more  pt  aoA 
could  be  closer  to  my  heart 

The   deep    truth   of   his   words,   Mr. 
Speaker,  he  made  abund  intly  clear  every 
day  that  he  remained   imong  us.    Our 
own  military  leaders,  iio  less  than  his 
colleagues  of  the  Britisl   staff,  have  tes- 
tified eloquently  to  his  ieep  love  for  our 
land.    He  attended  all  ( if  the  important 
International  conferences  at  Washing- 
ton, in  Casablanca,  in  9uebec.  in  Cairo, 
and  at  Teheran,  where 
of  first  importance  In  sfecuring  the  nee 
essary  cooperation  bet^reen  the  Ameri 
can  and  British  milltaiy  forces  as  rep 
resented  by  their  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  shall  not  repeat  tqe  many  tributes 
which  this   great  man 
time  of  his  death,  but  I 
from  the  citation  which 
award    of    the    Distinjguished    Service 
Medal  which  the  Presiqent  conferred  on 
him  posthumously: 


received  at  the 
ask  leave  to  read 
accompanied  the 


The  good  will  and 
have   characterized    the 
ments  of  the  Allied  forced— 


This  citation  reads — 

must  be  attributed  in  an 
to  his  Integrity  of  purpoa* 
prejudice,  and  his  selfle^ 
common  cause,  together 
manlty  which  characterised 
Possessed   of  these   rare 
Dill  made  an  enduring 
the  victorious  conclusion 
that  harmony  of  purpose 
to  our  security  in  the 


yeais 

This  is  the  fine  quiJity  of  the  man 
whom  the  Joint  resolut  on  Introduced  by 
me  gives  us  opportunlt  y  to  honor.  For 
my  part.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no 
time  In  our  history  wmi  the  importance 
of  such  a  friend  as  Sir  John  DUl  has 
loomed  in  such  heroic   >roportions. 


concert  of  action  which 
omblned    achleve- 


mportant  measure 

his  freedom  from 

devotion  to  the 

^th  the  warm  hu- 

all  his  actions. 

(ualitles.  Sir  John 

ci  intrlbution  toward 

If  the  war  and  also 

which  Is  essential 

to  come. 


Anas  Prodnction — Tli  e  Rosso-French 
Ailianci  i 
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HON.  DEWEH  SHORT 
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Monday.  Decemt  er  11, 1944 


Mr. 

my 


n  marks. 


Mr.  SHORT, 
leave  to  extend 
an  article  by 

appeared    in    the   Washington 
Herald  of  November  27 
with  irrefutable  facts 

Fan  Emot^h 
<By  WeBtbrool! 
Ifsw  ToBX,  November  T 
various  sources,  Indiidln  f 
velt's  prees  conference  k  it 
made  clear  ttiat  he  resorted 
fraud  la  hla  campaign 


REMARKS 


Speaker,    under 

I  include 

Westbrcjok  Pegler  which 

Times - 

1944.   It  Is  filled 


Pegler) 

, — Altogether,  from 

President  Rooee- 

week,  It  Is  now 

to  deception  and 

Qt  October  28 


H  eech 


in  which  he  boasted  of  the  amplitude  of  the 
ammunition  and  equipment  which  were  be- 
ing sent  to  American  fighting  men  In  battle. 
In  his  press  conference,  the  lYesldent  ad- 
mitted that  ammunition  was  being  rationed 
and  that  lives  were  being  lost  as  a  result  of 
this  abortage. 

On  the  same  day.  J.  A-  Krug.  the  New  Dealer 
who  replaced  Donald  Nelson  as  chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  responsible 
agency  admitted  that  the  ammunition  pro- 
gram was  4«  percent  behind.  The  lag  In  the 
gun  program  was  17  percent  and  the  lag  In  the 
combat  and  motor  vehicle  program  62  per- 
cent. 

Aiwther  spot  of  bad  new*  was  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  an  Indispensable  and 
Ineradicable  New  Deal  Ideologist,  old  friend 
of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  present  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
About  two  months  ago  Mrs.  Rosenberg  went 
to  Europe  and  learned  that  ammiuiitlon  was 
being  rationed  outside  Metz.  This  shortage, 
she  said,  had  been  blamed.  In  part,  for  the 
delay  in  the  capture  of  Aachen.  That  dis- 
covery was  made  long  before  Roosevelt's 
speech  of  October  28  so.  obviously  ammuni- 
tion was  short  and  lives  were  being  lost  for 
the  lack  of  It  at  the  very  hour  when  he  was 
appealing  for  votes  with  a  false  statement. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs  was  not  avail- 
able to  Gov.  Tom  Dewey.  It  was  a  military 
secret  closely  held  by  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  his  subordinates  both 
military  and  political.  And  the  true  condi- 
tion was  concealed  for  the  President's  polit- 
ical advantage  and  Dewey's  disadvantage  at 
the  polls. 

It  apparently  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Rosen- 
berg to  give  this  Infonntlon  to  the  people 
before  election  day  when  Dewey  was  analyz- 
ing the  feuds  and  failures  within  the  War 
Production  Board.  It  apparently  didn't  oc- 
cur to  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  the  former 
W.  P.  A.  Administrator  In  the  political  realm 
of  Florello  LaGuardla,  to  contradict  Roose- 
velt's campaign  statements  until  he  had  been 
reelected  on  the  false  pretense  that  all  vital 
supplies  were  going  "to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  moment "  down  to  "the  last  cartridge." 
Prior  considerations  having  been  duly 
served,  however,  Somervell  thought  that  the 
appropriate  people  to  tell  about  the  shortages 
were  the  600  professional  unloneers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  assembled  In 
New  Orleans  for  their  annual  session  of  self- 
laudation  and  brawling.  Nevertheless,  even 
in  breaking  the  shocking  secret  to  these  para- 
sites, Including  the  usual  quota  of  racketeers, 
thugs,  and  drunks,  Somervell  saw  no  wrong 
in  praising  them  for  some  undefined  part 
which  they  had  played  In  achieving  a  rate  of 
production  that  now  added  up  to  faUure. 

Ocnerals  Marshall  and  Eisenhower  now  also 
broke  their  silence,  but  carefully,  so  as  to 
frighten  the  people  at  home  and  drive  quit- 
ters back  to  the  war  factories  while  refrain- 
ing from  any  criticism  of  Rooaevelt,  Nelson. 
Krug,  or  the  unloneers  whose  no-strlke  pledge 
had  been  violated  10,000  times.  These  two 
generals  are  nonpoUtical  and  above  conni- 
vance. But,  after  all,  Rooaevelt  is  their 
C  In  C.  as  be  took  such  vain  pleasure  In 
pointing  out  so  many  times  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  they  couldn't  very  well  blurt  the 
truth  until  he  gave  the  word,  after  election. 
Krug's  mathncatical  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  failure  was  reminiscent  of  those  other 
statistical  confections  which  ideological  fig- 
ure-fakers delighted  to  Issue  early  In  the 
game  to  prove  that  some  tiny  percentage  of 
the  population  controlled  all  the  money.  He 
didnt  mention  the  word  "failure"  of  course, 
for  the  responsibility  would  have  been  his. 
Nelson's  and  Roosevelt's  and  would  have  con- 
firmed Dewey's  campaign  charges  of  Inef- 
ficiency, due  to  wrangling  and  political  con- 
spiracy, In  the  War  Production  Board.  In- 
stead. Kr\ig  said  a  production  rate  of  five 
and  one -half  blllkm  dollars  a  mcnth  was  now 
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required,  and  blandly  observed  that  40  per- 
cent of  this  was  "behind  schedule."  He  care- 
fully blamed  nobody  but,  with  a  pleasantly 
■elf 'eervlng  fonnula.  set  forth  that  labor 
■bortacea,  changes  of  design,  increases  in  de- 
mand, and  lack  of  facilities,  were  responsible. 
This  was  one  situation  in  which  it  was 
Impossible  to  blame  poor  old  Hert>ert  Hoover. 
Warren  Harding's  Ohio  gang,  or  Congress- 
man Ham  Fish.  It  may  have  been  Roose- 
velt's h(H?e  that  in  their  alarm  over  the 
news.  Itaelf.  that  lives  were  being  lost  in 
consequence  of  failvu-e.  the  public  would  not 
recall  his  boasting  of  such  recent  date  and 
his  great  self -satisfaction  as  the  architect  cf 
victories  both  in  battle  and  in  war  produc- 
tion. 

Parenthetically,  on  the  same  day  that  the 
C.  I.  O.'s  convention,  in  Chicago,  formally 
solidified  the  Political  Action  Committee  Into 
a  permanent  political  auxiliary  of  the  Roose- 
velt party,  the  A.  P.  reported  from  Gary.  Ind., 
about  50  miles  away,  that  39  cranemen  had 
ended  a  2-day  strike  which  had  halted  all 
production  at  Carnegie-Dlinols  and  made 
5.000  other  steel  workers  Idle. 

In  the  Roosevelt  labor  statistics,  so  often 
quoted  to  minimize  the  effect  of  strikes,  this 
will  c^unt  as  a  48-hour  strike  of  39  men, 
not  48  hours  of  lost  production  for  5,039  men. 
This  is  the  home  union  of  Philip  Murray, 
the  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  who  affirmed 
his  renunciation  of  the  strike  weapon  In 
war  Industries.  The  C.  I.  O.  convention  was 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

And.  paradoxically,  on  the  same  day  that 
the  news  of  the  sbortat^  was  breaking  from 
so  many  quarters,  the  President  sent  a  greet- 
ing to  the  C.  I.  O.  preening  himself  and  this 
organization  with  a  renewal  of  the  boast  that 
the  same  American  fighters  who  were  short 
of  supplies  and  dying  for  the  lack,  had  "un- 
•  stinted  and  ample  supplies." 

All  this  recalls  strikingly  two  of  the  most 
emphatic  passages  of  the  campaign. 

In  one,  speaking  to  old  Dan  Tobin  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  and  the  assembled  goons  In 
Washington^  Roosevelt  accused  the  Repub- 
licans of  deceit  and  fraud. 

In  the  other,  Dewey  said  the  great  question 
these  da3rs  concerning  news  from  the  White 
House  was  not  whether  It  was  good  or  bad, 
but  whether  it  was  true  or  false. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  Include  an  editorial 
on  the  Russo-French  Alliance  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
December  11,  1944.  and  which  is  most 
enlightening: 

THZ   RtTSSO-raXNCH    AUJANCS 

The  Soviet-French  post-war  military  alli- 
ance, signed  yesterday  in  Moscow,  Is  the  fifth 
and  worst  defeat  suffered  by  Churchill  in  his 
balance-oSpower  contest  with  Stalin. 

No  face-saving  words  from  London  can 
changa  the  fact  that  the  ChtirchiU  plan  for 
a  British  bloc  of  western  Europe,  as  first 
announced  a  year  ago  by  General  Smuts,  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  Stalln-de  Gaulle  deal. 
As  widely  predicted  from  the  beginning,  the 
Churchill  effort  to  set  up  a  British  sphere  of 
Influence  frightened  France  Into  a  Russian 
alliance  as  the  lesser  of  evUs — because  Russia 
Is  farther  away. 

In  Justice  to  Churchill  It  must  be  imder- 
stood  that  this  balance-of-power  game — 
which  violates  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  Hull- 
Moscow  Pact,  and  Jeopardizes  the  plan  for  a 
democratic  International  security  organiza- 
tion—was started  by  Stalin.  Churchill's  pur- 
pose was  to  offset  Russian  domination  of 
eastern  Europe.  His  mistake  was  his  In- 
credible asstmiptlon  that  he  could  beat  Stalin, 
or  at  least  break  even  with  him,  at  Stalin's 
own  game. 

Britain's  only  real  hope  from  the  start  has 
been  to  stand  with  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Hull -Moscow  Pact 
for  a  free  Europe,  instead  of  a  puppet  con- 


tinent under  big  power  domination:  for  a 
united  Europe,  instead  cf  one  divided  Into 
spheres:  for  a  strong  Europe,  instead  at  a 
weak  push-over  for  the  next  Hitler  who  rtwe 
to  play  Britain  and  Russia  against  each  other. 
If  Chxirchlli  now  will  return  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  policy  suppwted  by  the  British  ma- 
jority, there  is  stUl  time  to  salvage  the  work- 
able peace  upon  which  British  survival  de- 
pends. 

In  any  event,  the  5-to-O  score  In  the  bal- 
ance-of-power game  is  enough  to  frighten 
Britons,  as  it  does  Americans.  First.  Church- 
ill signed  a  separate  post-war  mUitary  alli- 
ance with  Stalin,  instead  of  trusting  to  an 
International  nonexclusive  alliance  of  the 
United  Natloia  Second,  having  establistaed 
that  precedent,  Stalin  sw-ung  Czechoslovakia 
away  from  the  British  to  the  Russian  orbit, 
with  a  Russian-Czech  alliance. 

Third.  Stalin  at  Teheran  pressured  Church - 
HI  into  supporting  the  Russian  grab  of  the 
Baltic  nations  and  eastern  Poland.  In  ex- 
change for  Stalin  support  cf  Britain  in  Italy 
and  Greece — with  the  chaotic  results  now 
showing.  Fourth,  Stalin  outmaneuvered  him 
In  Yugoslavia  until  Churchill  scrapped  the 
British-controlled  regime  and  supported 
Stalin's  Tito.  And  now  France,  largest  and 
strongest  nation  in  western  Europe,  has 
swung  away  front  ChurchUl  and  toward 
Stalin. 

But  there  Is  still  a  chance  of  a  democratic 
and  Jtist  European  settlement.  For  neither 
France,  nor  any  other  liberated  country,  really 
wanU  to  be  a  Russian  puppet  any  more  than 
a  British — or  American — underling.  Even 
Stalin,  as  a  realist  needing  a  long  peace  for 
Russian  reconstruction,  might  revert  to  the 
Hull -Moscow  agreement  ajtainst  the  balance- 
of-power  system  If  ChurchUl  and  Roosevelt 
were  determined. 

After  all,  the  biggest  Issue  is  Allied  imlty 
during  and  after  the  war.  That  unity  cannot 
be  maintained  by  power  grabs  of  rival  Euro- 
pean empires. 


A  FiTe-Point  Poit-war  Program  for  Peace 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  12  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  men  and  organizations  everywhere 
are  thinking  about  the  approaching  peace 
and  the  elements  which  must  go  into  that 
peace  in  order  that  it  may  prove  Just, 
honorable,  and  enduring. 

It  is  well  that  we  are  so  thinking,  for 
upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  ap- 
proaching peace  the  fate  of  mankind  and 
modern  civilization  may  well  depend. 

Since  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  Senate,  will 
play  a  crucial  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
approaching  peace,  I  feel  it  Is  well  for 
us  to  consider  the  proposals  which  are 
set  forth  by  Individuals  and  groups  alike. 
For  out  of  these  various  proposals  we  may 
be  able  to  assemble  a  doctrine  of  peace 
which  will  fUl  the  needs  of  our  generation 
and  other  generations  to  follow. 

In  this  connection,  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  writ- 
ten by  the  Most  Reverend  Samuel  A. 


Stritch.  archbishop  of  Chicago,  which 
article  encompasses  a  fi\-e-point  post-war 
program  for  peace  which  I  feel  merits  the 
close  attention  and  study,  not  only  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  of  all  for- 
ward-looking American  citiaaoa  wbo  are 
sincorely  concerned  with  the  preblema  of 
peace  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  not  inconsiderable  feeling 
among  a  great  portion  of  our  people  that 
the  teachings  of  Ood  have  been  too  long 
neglected  by  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  only  through  a  return  to  those 
teachings  can  we.  as  people  and  as  na- 
tions, fashion  a  pemce  which  will  truly 
achieve  the  high  objectives  which  we 
have  outlined  for  ourselves  to  attain. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  appeared 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Forum  of  the 
Future,"  which  was  recently  issued  by  the 
Pan  American  World  Airways. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorb. 
as  follows: 
"wc  A»  ncHTiNG  roa  rax  social  cMANCirATioit 

or  THK  ruMILT" — A  5  FOINT  rO«T-WAB  r«0- 
CIAM  BT  ABCHBtSROr  STarrCR.  CBAIBMAlf  OT 
THE  BISHOPS'  OOKMrrm  OH  THS  rOPW'M  PBSCS 
PLAN 

There  Is  a  world  order  planned  by  Ood — a 
family  of  nations  In  which  the  Immutable 
moral  law,  written  In  hviman  reason.  Is  the 
bond  of  union  and  charity— the  guarantee  o( 
peace. 

The  Axis  seeks  to  do  violence  to  this  world 
order  and  seta  up  its  own  plan  which  calls 
for  serf  nations  under  the  world  domination 
of  a  single  people,  and  even  within  that  na- 
tion offers  only  political  bondage  to  its  dtt- 
aens. 

This  Axis  plan  is  a  direct,  violent  attack 
on  our  Christian  ctilture.  Against  It  we  must 
fight  for  our  social  and  political  heritage. 
There  may  be  differences  of  political  systems 
in  the  family  of  nations,  but  there  must  be 
in  all  of  them  the  guaranty  of  native,  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  and  honest,  sincere 
efforts  for  an  enduring.  Just  world  peace. 

When  we  talk  of  poet -war  problems  we 
must  not  forget  that  these  problems  must  be 
considered  and  studied  on  tiie  background  of 
our  culture. 

We  want  no  substitution  for  our  social  and 
political  heritage,  and  we  ask  of  other  nations 
only  that  in  their  political  systems  they  rec- 
ognize basic  human  rights  and  the  fact  of 
human  solidarity  In  International  relations; 
that  they  accept  the  limitations  of  civil  au- 
thority which  the  moral  law  imposes.  Never 
for  a  moment  must  we  forget  that  a  Just,  en- 
during world  peace  must  accept,  as  its  pro- 
logue. Christian  ethics. 

The  following  points  describe  In  large  out- 
line the  sort  of  world  In  which  our  culture 
can  grow  and  flourish: 

1.  Every  historic  nation  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Juridic  person  with  the  inherent 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  Independence.  The 
peace  must  guarantee  to  every  nation,  large 
or  small,  strong  or  weak,  these  rights.  There 
must  be  no  ezplolUtlon  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong  and  peoples  which  have  not  yet 
reached  adult  age  in  the  family  of  nations 
must  be  protected  and  their  resources  safe- 
gtiarded  for  their  own  benefit.  The  no- 
tions of  colonies,  which  in  a  past  age  pre- 
vailed, must  be  cast  aside  and  the  nations 
must  asstmie  the  duty  of  honest  tutelage  and 
disinterested  trtisteeshlp  over  the  peoples 
which  are  still  without  full  national  per- 
sonality. U  Is  Important  that  when  victory 
comes  to  us  justice  and  not  vengeance  must 
dictate  our  attitude  toward  the  vanquished. 
and  where  Justice  falls  short,  enllghuned 
charity  mtist  be  our  guide. 


\ 
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1.  A  poBtulata  for  an  edurlng  peace  Is  the 
aatlTermnce  of  the  nation;:*  from  the  Insup- 
porttM*  banten  of  larg*  armamenu  which 
JO  atMorb  n^tUmai  •conomlc  re«ovirc««  aa  to 
mak*  social  Jurt»c«  Impoaaible.  When  a  na- 
tkm  li  foreed  to  expend  one-haM  of  the 
I  'tlmul  tneon*  on  armamenta,  there  la  Itt- 
tl*  hop*  at  tki  being  able  to  plan  a  aane. 
bcnafleent  natlozial  ecooamy.  In  the  pro- 
gnm  for  reaaonabto  dlaanaament  It  must 
BBt  be  oTerlooked  that  propaganda  and  ideo- 
logical intrigue  have  been  major  factors  In 
creating  the  eitetlng  world  tragedy. 

S.  International  eooperatlon  for  the  prea- 
crratlon  of  world  peace  la  neceaeary.  and 
tiMfe  rtwuld  be  set  up  by  treaties  an  aseo- 
fmUgB  gf  the  natlooa  which  will  make  the 
BMM  ttmty  a  Uvlng.  workable  thing  by  In- 
terpreting It  and  Introdxiclng  Into  It  change* 
which  changing  condltiom;  may  make  Im- 
peratlve.  In  thla  aseodatlon  of  nations  there 
need  be  no  sxnrender  of  sovereignty  except 
m  the  measure  In  which  sovereignty  Is  lim- 
ited by  International  treaties. 

4.  The  need  at  one  nation  never  Justlflefl 
the  murder  or  the  robbing  of  another  na- 
tion. Tet  nations  do  experience  real  needs 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  In  International 
oooperatloB.  The  peacemakers  must  search 
out  diligently  the  needs  of  each  nation.  c»re- 
mily  eivaluat*  them  and  earnestly  try  to 
■atMy  them.  Here  it  mtist  be  remembered 
that  minorities  have  rights,  and  these  rights 
must  be  respected. 

ft.  ReHe<^^  alone  can  give  Life,  authority 
ffl\A  binding  force  to  human  law  and  Inter- 
netkwal  agreements.  The  moral  oode  of  the 
natxiral  law  must  be  the  basis  of  international 
law.  and  religion  everywhere  must  en)oy  that 
fiendiMi  which  permits  It  to  minister  to  the 
i^ijK^  needs  of  man  and  to  be  the  bulwark 
of  social  justice  and  social  charity.  Uaterlal- 
t«Tn  In  all  Its  manifestations.  Is  in  contra- 
diction with  our  culture  and  the  safeguard- 
ing of  our  basis  freedoms. 

Never  for  a  moment  must  we  loee  alght  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  fighting  for  a  victory 
which  will  piirify  and  invigorate  our  culture. 
And  that  culture  is  a  family  society.  The 
rights,  dignity,  and  sanctity  of  the  family 
are  im^r**'^  In  it.  What  has  happened 
m  our  times  to  weaken  the  sUbillty  of  the 
family,  to  supplant  It  by  State  controls,  mill- 
tatea  against  a  beneficent  Christian  world 
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The  peace  crusader,  in  hU  undertaking  to 
defend  human  rights  and  dignity,  must  also 
encompaaa  in  his  aims  the  social  emaadpa- 
%irtn  at  the  family. 

lioat  Bev.  8*Mvn.  A.  STxrrtH. 

ArehbUhop  o/  C^^^cago. 


Coak^  9i  Water  Polkrtioa  m  lh«  Oki* 
RiTcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KILMIULXT 

IN  THE  BOD8B  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVB 

Tne^ay.  December  12. 1944 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  of  December  8.  1944.  in  regard 
to  the  control  at  water  pollution  in  the 
Ohio  RiTer: 

TOO  au  BBwaiMU  srwAOB 

The  return  ot  an  evU  taste  to  Cincinnati's 
drinking  water  emphaslaes  anew  the  dis- 


graceful  attuation  which  cKtends  from  <me 
•nd  of  the  Ohio  Valley  t>  the  other— one 
of  almost  uprestrlcted  poUi  itlon  of  the  river 
and  Its  tributaries. 

Presently,  the  taste  an<  odor  are  being 
caused  by  the  effluent  of  1  ennsylvanla  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants.  If  th(  re  were  some  sort 
of  legal  authority  to  prevent,  these  plants 
would  have  been  designcl  to  treat  their 
discharge  of  waste  before  dumping  It  into 
the  river.  On  the  drafting  board,  this  woiild 
have  been  as  much  of  ai  intregal  part  of 
their  design  as  their  vei  tllating  arrange- 
ments, their  power  supply,  water  connections 
and  sewer  outlets. 

But  there  Is  no  authorll  j  to  forbid,  so  no 
thought  was  given  to  the  fact  that  millions 
of  people  downstream  would  have  to  drink 
the  Industrial  waste  from  the  plants. 

We  are  going  to  speak  i  ery  plainly  in  the 
next  few  paragraphs,  so  f  you  are  in  the 
least  squeamish  we  suggist  that  you  stop 
reading  now.  But  there  are  some  things 
that  need  to  be  brought  jut  into  the  open 
and  recognized — and  mads  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion.   Afto-  all.  It  Is  your  drinking  water. 

We  are  taking  am  drliklng  water  from 
a  huge  open  sewer.  Thtt  la  not  a  figure 
or  speech,  it  is  a  statement  of  fact.  J.  L. 
Carey,  president  of  the  Allegheny  Coimty 
(Pittsburgh)  Sportsman  League,  recently 
wrote  to  Hudson  Blery,  h<  Ml  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce's  stream  purl;  Icatlon  oommlttee, 
asking:  "Do  you  gentlemitn  realize — Is  your 
populace  cognizant — that  the  effluent  frcm 
1,300.000  people  In  one  county  alone  (at 
Pltteburgh),  emanating  from  lavatories, 
■InkB.  and  other  sources  enters  untreated. 
In  a  raw  state,  Into  the  Ifonongahela  and 
Allegheny  Rivers  and  as  1  oatlng  sewers  pass 
your  doors  and  doorsteps  1 1  Ohio"? 

Of  course,  some  peop  e  here  realize  It. 
They  realize  It  at  the  pvrlflcation  plant  at 
the  Cincinnati  waterwork  i,  where  it  is  their 
task  to  filter  and  treat  thi  <  water  with  chem- 
icals until  it  is  safe  for  human  consump- 
tion. They  realize  It  In  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  \  here  surveys  have 
shown  that  the  bacteria  x>ntent  of  the  raw 
river  water  here  sometlites  rises  far  above 
the  standard  deeiiaed  safe  —not  to  drink  raw, 
but  to  begin  filtertiig  and  treating  for  human 
use. 

Ui.  Blery  realizes  it,  loo.  He  replied  to 
Mr.  Carey  that  a  quart  rut  of  every  gallon 
of  water  flowing  past  Cln  :innatl  In  the  Ohio 
Blver  comes  out  of  a  lewer.  He  pointed 
out  that  when  there  Is  floating  Ice  in  the 
river  some  of  Ptttsburgl  I's  effluent  reaches 
Cincinnati  and  LouisrlUc  "ahnoet  as  good  as 
new."  He  went  on  to  aiy:  "If  we  did  not 
have  one  of  the  moet  efBcl  ;nt  filtration  plants 
in  the  country  we  ooul(  1  almost  tell  when 
Pittsburgh  has  asparagus  for  dinner." 

Is  the  fault  all  Plttsbur  ;h'8.  then?  Hardly. 
Srery  34  hours  Cmcinnat  1  dtmips  100.000/X)0 
gallons  of  raw  sewage  into  the  already  pol- 
lution-laden Ohk).  The  load  gets  wone  as 
the  stream  progresses. 

Obvioiisly  a  tremendcus  and  very  wide- 
spread clean-up  Job  mvist  be  done.  The  Ohio 
Blver  survey,  made  by  the  United  S«ates 
Army  Engineers  and  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  has  lo  cated  and  measured 
every  source  of  poUutloi  in  the  Ohio  and 
Its  tributaries.  We  krwrr  the  dimensions  ot 
the  task.  The  only  thlag  now  Is  to  begin 
on  It  as  quickly  as  poaall  ile. 

OOclals  ot  the  Statae  tn  the  Ohio  River 
watershed  were  meeting  In  Plttsb\irgh  yes- 
terday to  further  arrangements  for  an  eight- 
State  compact  to  get  act  Ion  on  stream  p\irl- 
flcatlon.  We  wish  then  success  and  speed. 
We  can't  wait  forever  lof  a  decent  source  of 
drinking  water. 


Farley  Drf ei  More  liduflrial  DcyelopneBt 
iatkeSo^ 


I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  8KNATE  OF  THB  UmTKD  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  12  (legidative  day  of 
Tueiday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  AKDRrws]  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  enUUed  "Parley  Urges  More  In- 
dustrial Development  in  the  South." 
from  the  Florida  Times  Union  of  Jack- 
sonville, Pla..  the  Issue  of  November  22, 

1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rAKLKT    UaCD    MOBZ   IKDXWTBIAI.  1WVB.OPMZNT 
Hf  THB  SOXJTH 

James  A.  Parley  did  not  tell  the  people  of 
the  South  anything  they  do  not  already  know 
about  the  advantages  of  this  section  for  in- 
dustrial development,  but  his  words  of  praise, 
uttered  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Alabama 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  encovu-aglng 
and  inspiring  nevertheless.  And.  inciden- 
tally, they  contain  mighty  good  advice. 

The  former  Postmaster  General,  respon- 
sible for  the  election  of  BIr.  Roosevelt,  who 
dubbed  the  South  the  Nation's  No.  1  eco- 
nomic problem,  to  his  first  two  terms,  urged 
the  development  of  an  industrial  South  to 
balance  the  agricultural  South.  When  that 
Is  achieved,  the  per  capita  wealth  in  the 
South,  now  less  than  one-half  in  many  States 
of  that  in  other  sections,  will  likewise  ap- 
proach more  nearly  a  balance  with  the  North 
and  East. 

He  does  not,  however,  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  industrial  development  should 
be  attempted  through  special  privUeges  to 
new  enterprises.  He  is  not  one  "who  would 
advocate  giving  free  sites  to  industries,  years 
of  tax  exemptions,  special  concessions,  and 
franchises.  Business  that  demands  these  spe- 
cial privileges  are  worth  looking  into.  It 
savors  too  much  of  spectilation  and  too  little 
of  permanency  •  •  •  it's  long  on  hope 
and  short  on  know-how." 

The  Sotrth's  resources  in  climate,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  manpower  do  not  need  that  kind 
of  exploitation.  Records  made  by  southern 
plants  in  war  production  have  given  new  im- 
petus to  posslbUltles  which  were  already  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  Industrialists  else- 
where. Southern  workers  have  given  new 
demonstrations  of  their  skills  in  performing 
the  most  delicate  operations. 

In  this  way  greater  appreciation  exists 
among  industrialists  of  what  can  be  done  by 
the  labor  of  the  South  in  utilizing  the  raw 
materials  available  here.  Once  assurance  is 
given  of  stabUity  In  taxes  and  legislation.  Mr. 
Farley  bellevea  larger  numbers  of  Industrial- 
ists will  sedc  locations  here  for  plants. 

He  made  one  observation  by  implication  of 
particular  importance — one  often  streased  in 
these  columns :  Do  not  depend  entirely  upon 
industrialists  from  other  sections  to  do  the 
whole  Job  of  development.  Southern  money 
should  be  used  wherever  It  is  possible,  thus 
keeping  the  profits  at  home. 
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Let's  BmsI  Sckolattic  All-Star  Football 
Game 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PKNIf8TLV&in& 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  advocate  of  competitive 
sports  in  all  forms,  and  I  will  continue 
to  be,  because  I  realize  that  a  sound, 
alert  mind  and  a  soimd,  alert  body  are 
the  fundamentals  on  which  good  citizen- 
ship is  based.  It  is  my  thought  that  the 
most  direct  approach  to  developing  these 
fimdamentals  is  by  participation  in  com- 
petitive athletics. 

During  the  first  period  of  this  great 
war.  the  Nation  at  large  was  shocked 
to  find  that  40  percent  of  "-he  young  men 
of  this  country,  called  to  colors,  were 
rejected  as  being  physically  unfit  for 
military  service.  This  astonishing  figure 
called  for  drastic  action.  How  best  to 
attack  this  problem  is  the  next  consid- 
eration. The  Government  has  already 
instituted  a  program  to  induce  improve- 
ment in  physical  fitness  among  the  youth 
of  preservice  age  in  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  institutions  of  learning  have  co- 
operated by  Increasing  their  programs 
designed  to  equip  our  youth  with  a  physi- 
cal fitness  of  which  we  may  be  proud. 

As  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  benefits  of 
competitive  sports,  we  need  only  look  to 
the  dally  newspapers  wherein  the  results 
of  sports  training  are  recorded  in  the 
heroic  exploits  of  thousands  of  athletic 
men  who  have  achieved  fame  as  out- 
standing heroes  of  the  war.     Timo  and 
time  again  it  has  been  proven  that  our 
athletically  developed  young  men  are 
more  than  a  match  for  their  enemy,  and 
we  can  now  comprehend  that  we  have 
an  Immense  war  asset  developed  through 
competitive  sports  in  the  high  schools. 
At  this  very  moment.  In  fox  holes  all  over 
the  globe,  there  are  American  boys  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  the  greatest  contest  the 
world  has  ever  known.    Just  a  few  years 
ago  these  same  boys,  unknowingly,  were 
preparing    themselves    physically    and 
mentaUy  for  the  rigors  of  this  war  by 
participating  in  competitive  sports.   To- 
day they  are  not  facing  a  friendly  oppo- 
nent, but  they  are  facim?  an  opponent, 
not  tougher  than  they  have  met  before, 
but  more  deadly.  However,  because  of  the 
opportunity  that  every  American  boy  has 
to  participate  In  competitive  sports,  he  is 
now  better  equipped  to  meet  and  defeat 
this  enemy.    The  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  competitive  sportc  is  not  enough; 
we  must  also  provide  Uie  incentive  to 
compete. 

I  would  now  like  to  f  ocu-s  your  attention 
on  a  group  of  farslghted.  men  who  un- 
selfishly are  attempting  to  accomplish 
something  which  we  cannot  accomplish 
by  legislation.  I  speak,  gentlemen,  of 
the  Touchdown  Club,  of  Washington,  and 
I  believe  there  are  sevei-al  members  of 
this  group  In  Congress.  This  organiza- 
tion, along  with  the  Welfare  Association 
of  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  are 
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providing  the  Incentive  to  the  young  men 
of  the  Nation's  capltol  to  compete  in 
athletics  by  cosponsorlng  the  annual 
scholastic  all-star  football  game. 

This  game  will  be  played  in  Griffith 
Stadium  on  December  16.  1944,  and  In 
addition  to  the  moral  and  physical  bene- 
fits to  the  contestants  themselves,  an- 
other worthy  charity  Is  materially  as- 
sisted as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  game 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  building  fund 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club. 
The  high-school  squad  will  be  coached 
by  Dutch  Bergman,  Al  Doran,  of  George 
Washington  High;  and  Harry  Deming, 
of  Washington-Lee.  The  prep  squad 
will  be  coached  by  Angus  Lamond,  head 
coach  at  St.  John's,  and  who  is  also  coach 
of  the  Navy  lacrosse  team.  He  will  ba 
assisted  by  Al  Grossman,  of  Bullis;  Len 
Askin,  of  Devltt;  and  Bo  Richards,  of 
Landon. 

The  Touchdown  Club  has  received  na- 
tional recognition  for  Its  efforts  In  build- 
ing the  Metropolitan  Police  Boys  Club 
into  one  of  the  leading  Junior  organ- 
izations in  America. 

Supporting  this  second  annual  scho- 
lastic all-star  football  game  is  the  Na- 
tion's one  and  only  Admiral  Jerry  Land, 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  past  president  of  the  Touchdown 
Club,   together   with   such   outstanding 
sports  celebrities  as:  Robert  C.  Simmons. 
Leonard  P.  Walsh,  William  C.  Shelton, 
Ralph  D.  Pittman,  Donald  H.  Adams. 
Robert  E.  Thurston.  C.  B.  Porter.  Jack 
Espey.  J.  Kip  Edwards,  BUI  Heck,  Dr. 
George  T.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Leslie  G.  Arries, 
Thomas  J.  Whelan,  Edmund  LaPond,  Lt. 
Col.   Joseph  P.   Escude,  United   Stales 
Army.  Frank  "Buck"  O'Neill,  Francis  J. 
Kelly,  Thomas  J.  Kehoe,  James  E.  Mag- 
ner,  Capt.  Robert  C.  Pearce,  D.  G.  Cay- 
wood,    Morris    Bush,    Hugh   P.    Flynn, 
Charles  A.  Corcoran,  V.  T.  Curtis,  Tom 
Wrathall,  Robert  H.  R.  Blickle,  J.  Louis 
O'Connor,  Don  Goodman.   Capt.  E.  J. 
Spaulding.  United  States  Navy,  Lt.  Com. 
Max   Farrington,   United   States   Naval 
Reserve.  H.  M.  Aring,  Howard  P.  Foley, 
Earl  W.   Shinn,  B.   C.  Harter,  George 
Titus,  J.  Irving  Belt,  Lester  H.  Steinem, 
and  Ernest  E.  Kennard,  all  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  that  we,  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  do  our  part  toward 
supporting  such  a  noble  undertaking.  1 
will  conclude  my  speech  by  quoting  the 
great  General  MacArthur,  who  once 
said: 

Upon  the  fields  ot  friendly  strife  are  sown 
those  seeds  that,  on  other  days,  on  other 
fields,  will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory. 


marks  In  the  Recohd.  I  Include  addresses 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Massachusetts  at 
Boston  on  December  1  by  Lt.  Gen.  Bre- 
hon  Somervell,  and  also  one  made  by 
myself: 


Associated  Industries  of  Massachosetts 
Annnal  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  M  *—Ar  tr  liiu,  1  !■ 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1944 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


HON.     B>rrH     WOUBSB 
>»nHft1'H"TtF"""     BKrORC  LTTNCHSOM  OT 
CIATD    DTDUSTKIXS    OT    MASSMJHUSa'Ua 

BTATLn  ROTSL,  BOsrroN,  vmctMBm  1,   ie44 

It  is  good  to  be  home  again — ^home  again 
In  Massachusetts.  It  is  good  to  be  here 
where  there  la  no  black-out,  no  shell  fire,  no 
busB  bombs,  no  V-a's,  no  mud.  It  is  good 
to  be  able  to  report  on  the  magnificent  Job 
which  our  men,  and  our  women  are  doing — 
and  magnificent  is  the  only  word  for  it. 
Prom  General  Elsenhower  to  the  newest  re- 
cruit, everyone  is  giving  of  his  best. 

My  trip  was  both  ofllclal  and  personal. 
Ever  since  the  First  World  War,  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  treatment  and  re- 
habUitatlon  of  the  disabled  soldier.  I  want- 
ed to  get  information  at  first  hand  that 
would  help  me  in  discussing  the  situation  of 
the  disabled  soldier  In  this  and  future  aee- 
slons  of  the  Congress.  I  wanted  to  give  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  my  district  and  my 
Statt  a  first-hand  account  of  how  their  sons 
are  getting  on  and  how  their  sons  are  be- 
ing treated  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  hold  high  ran* 
on  two  very  Important  congressional  com- 
mittees— Important  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  Important  In  the  activities  and 
problems  of  esUbllshing  a  workable  peace, 
namely,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  War  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. The  work  of  these  committees  la 
very  Important  to  you.  It  touches  the  life 
and  home  of  every  person  in  our  Nation.  In 
order  to  perform  my  work  on  these  commit- 
tees intelligently  and  efficiently  It  is  helpfxU 
to  know  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
problems  we  mvust  face  now  and  In  the  days 
to  come. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  over 
many  months  I  have  received  requests  from 
certain  officials  at  home  and  overseas,  as  weU 
as  requests  from  many  of  you.  to  perform 
certain  tasks,  and  for  first-hand  informa- 
tion, detailed  information,  Involving  the 
various  theaters  of  war.  I  have  received  re- 
quests from  private  soldiers  to  generals,  from 
yeomen  to  admirals,  men  who  are  fighting 
In  this  catastrophic  conflict,  to  come  to  the 
theaters  of  action  to  talk  over  their  problems 
and  difficulties.  For  the  last  8  weeks,  as 
most  of  you  know,  I  have  been  in  the  Euro- 
pean theaters  of  war. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  a  Uav- 
elog.  stiU  less  a  chapter  out  of  an  auto- 
biography. I  am  here  to  talk  alx»ut  other 
people,  other  Americans— Americans  on 
whom  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  America 
rest  today. 

By  way  of  background,  let  me  simply  say 
that  I  was  with  oiir  troops  on  the  coast  and 
Inland  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and 
In  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  I  visited 
or  fiew  over  cities  and  areas  which  26  years 
ago  were  familiar  ground  to  the  old  Yankee 
Division  and  to  me  also.  I  think  of  London 
as  the  front  because  certainly  it  is  con- 
stantly bombed  by  V-2's.  They  arrived  In 
London  the  day  I  did.  The  buzz  Ixsmbs  had 
been  with  them  for  nxonths. 

There  is  an  xinmlstakable  thrUl  in  setting 
foot  once  more  in  such  a  historic  spot  as 
Verdun  or  in  tracing  the  route  of  the  Chemln 
des  Dames  from  the  air.  But  there  Is  a 
greater  thrill  In  talking  to  the  American  sol- 
dier—in hearing  a  youngster  who  was  not 
bom  when  the  old  Twenty-sUth  waa  covering 
Itself  with  glory— address  you  from  a  hos- 
pital bed  or  beside  the  road  at  the  front 
in  an  tmmlstakable  New  England  accent  and 
identify  himself  as  from  Lowell.  Woburn. 
Arlington,  Watertown.  or  Boston. 
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It  wms  thrilling  In  lT»nc«  to  talk  with  our 
own  Maaaachuaett*  General  Patton  at  hla 
Third  Army  headquarter*  and  to  Ulk  to  hla 
men.  General  Patton  with  his  brUllant.  tri- 
umphant daah  through  Prance  and  Into 
Germany,  haa  earned  the  pride  of  his  brave 
men  and  their  gratitude  for  his  leadership. 
BU  men  say  he  U  strict,  but  a  great  fighter. 
He  spare*  neither  them  n<»  himself.  He 
kMpa  the  enemy  on  the  run.  In  the  end 
It  recuiu  In  fewer  casualties,  and  his  sol- 
diers know  It. 

In  lUly  It  was  inspiring  to  see  Gen. 
Mark  Clark,  who  haa  so  many  of  our  liaa- 
■aehtiaetu  men  In  his  Plfth  Army,  and  to 
taaar  him  brief  the  operations  of  war  at  hla 
hMdqviarters  high  In  the  Apennlne  Moun- 
tains, and  later  to  see  and  watch  Masaacliu- 
setu  boys  at  the  fighting  front  he  had  J\wt 
described. 

In  France  and  England  It  was  nice  to  talk 
to  LoweUs  Maj.  Mary  Halloran.  WAC,  who 
has  Just  been  given  the  bronze  medal.  The 
WAC's  were  performing  the  same  fine  duty. 
the  same,  everywhere  from  England  to  Cher- 
bourg to  Verdun  to  General  Clark's  head- 
quarters In  Italy,  at  the  PUtb  Army,  high  up 
In  the  Apennlne  Mountains  where  they  stood 
deep  In  mud.  They  were  as  calm  and  efficient 
under  robot  bombing  In  London  as  they 
were  In  offices  In  Paris.  They  were  always 
steadfast  and  assured.  The  Army  asked  for 
mora  ot  them  everywhere.  That  proves  theur 
value. 

Tou  have  all  read  of  the  hardships  o\ir  men 
are  enduring— the  mud.  the  rain,  the  sleet, 
the  snow,  the  cold,  the  mud  again.  It  la  one 
thing  to  read  about  the  mud  In  the  news- 
papera  or  to  hear  about  It  on  the  radio.  It 
Is  another  thing  to  see  American  soldiers 
strtiggling  through  It  on  their  way  up  to  the 
lUie.  It  Is  still  another  thing  to  get  caught 
in  It  yourself  as  you  go  jeeping  or  creeping, 
and  wallowing  toward  the  front.  To  accom- 
plish all  of  this  oxir  soldiers  have  made 
many  sacrifices. 

Battlefield  mud  U  something  altogether 
peculiar  to  Itself.  It  Is  a  very  special  kind 
of  mud.  It  Is  native  to  no  one  region.  Ycu 
win  find  It  In  every  part  of  the  world  where 
rain.  soil,  and  war  come  together.  To  manu- 
facture It  requires  only  the  ceaseless,  day 
after  day.  night  after  night  plodding  of 
thousands  of  men  and  rumbling  of  thou- 
gands  of  vehicles  acrosa  one  moist  spot  of 
•arth. 

I  saw  our  men  wallowing  through  battle 
mud  all  the  way  from  the  Plfth  Army  front  In 
Italy  to  the  First  Army  front  In  Belgium. 
Doctors,  niuaes  and  medical  men  slipping 
and  sliding,  as  they  cared  for  the  wounded 
at  field  stations  and  at  tented  evacuation 
hospitals  a  few  mllea  from  the  front.  It  was 
the  same,  mud,  only  more  or  less  of  It. 

In  1918  our  men  used  to  Joke  Ironically 
about  sunny  Franc*.  Today  their  sons  are 
Joking  even  more  Ironically  about  sunny 
Italy.  For  by  comparison,  France  In  1918 
was  really  sunny. 

All  of  us  knew  about  the  Apennines  long 
before  we  ever  dreamed  that  American  men 
would  one  day  be  fighting  there — after  all. 
we  did  not  study  geography  for  nothing.  But 
the  Apennines  of  reality  outdo  any  Idea  we 
may  have  had  of  them,  particularly  with  a 
war  going  on.  They  are  truly  the  backbone 
of  Italy,  and  a  spiny,  rugged  razor-blade 
— -backbone  It  is.  They  stretch  up  through  the 
peninsula  for  800  miles,  rising  at  times  to 
more  than  9. COO  feet.  The  highways  through 
and  across  and  around  them  are  for  the  most 
part  primitive  wagon  trails — the  sort  of 
trails  you  would  have  foxmd  In  our  own 
Rockies  75  years  ago — and  the  Germans.  In 
the  tedious,  deadly  process  of  being  pufhed 
back,  did  not  do  the  roads  any  good.  Ridge 
succeeds  ridge  with  disheartening  monot- 
ony— there  is  always  one  more  to  cross,  and 
la  tbs  valley  between  these  la  certain  to  be  a 
roartng.  swollen  river. 
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Our  own  Berkahlres 
tant,    rather    mild 
would  you  like  to  storm  up 
tomorrow  with  a  redoubtable 
ful  enemy  dug  In  on  the 
down  on  you,  and  mortar 
close  by?     There  Is  another 
ber  about  the  fighting  In 
been  a  battleground  since 
began,  but  this  Is  the  first 
Invaded  from  south  to  north 
time  Rome  has  been  taken 
but  General  Clark  took  It 

I  can  remember  the 
back    and    up    at    those 
Mountains  and  saying. 
I  cotJld.'  as  If  It  were  his  o^«n, 
to  beat  the  Germans, 
boys.    Every  boy  feels  It  Is 
Job.     We  may  well  feel 

No  matter  whether  It 
they  must  surmount  or 
the  Siegfried  line  they 
naval  fortifications,  our  An^y 
feel  it  Is  up  to  each  one 
Ish  the  Job.    I  heard  ovei 
"I  want  to  flnUh  the  Job 
'  During  these  weeks  I  hav^ 
hospitals    of    every    type 
hundreds    of    wounded 
Many  of  the  boys  I  talke)! 
Massachusetts.    Some  of 
and  brothers.     As  I  have 
rows  of  cots  occaalonally  I 
Rogers,  am  I  glad  to  see 
would  then  tell  me  his 
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But  on  the  battlefield 
Here  men  freshly  wounded 
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for  the  degree  of 
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soldier  is  moved  further 
hospital.    Throughout  this 
care  and  decisions  are 
doctors.     These  men  are 
thousands  of  our  soldiers . 
and  knowledge  of  new 
pain  and  quickened  recove^ 
the  excellent  treatment 
wounded  men  receive 
the  nurses.     Due   to  a 
In   most   of   the   hospltab 
worked.    But  they  do  not 
there  Is  work  to  be  done 
do  It.    They  keep  at  the 
There  Is  a  great  need  for 
every  ntuse  In  the  Unltei  1 
be  spared  will  enlist  for 
Is    extremely    Important, 
beyond  my  comprehenslor 
number  of  nurses  and 
care  fcr  the  wounded  as 
The  wounded  are  an 
to  visitors  like  myself 
and  nurses  who  attend 
Ing  tables  are  wcffklng^da] 
and  nine  at  a  time 
on  the  Job  12  and  14 
week.    They  are  performing 
the  exception  of  blood,  I 
was  not  a  shortage  of 
we   need  tents  and 
wounded  home,  and 
met   one  high-ranking 
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and  the  Im- 
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was  extremely  bitter  because  one  woimded 
soldier  lay  where  he  fell  for  6  hours.  That 
burst  of  righteous  anger.  I  think.  U  of  Itself 
significant  of  the  excellent  Jot  our  people  are 
doing.  Colonel  ChurchUl.  of  Belmont.  Mass.. 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  General  staff,  who 
has  been  through  the  African  campaign  and 
who  la  consultant  surgeon  of  the  Italian 
theater  of  war.  Is  responsible  for  very  much 
of  the  very  fine  first  care  given  to  our 
wounded. 

I  have  an  especially  warm  spot  In  my  heart 
for  the  Medical  Corps  men  who  go  along  with 
the  Infantry  and  who  are  the  first  to  reach 
the  side  of  the  wounded  soldier.  Carrying 
no  arms  themselves,  they  are  exposed  to  the 
same  perils  as  the  doughboy.  In  the  Nor- 
mandy fighting  Technician  Fourth  Grade 
Joseph  R.  Slmkewltz.  of  Massachusetts,  a 
Medical  Corps  man.  went  to  the  assistance  of 
a  company  which  was  being  held  up  by  ac- 
curate sniper  and  automatic  weapons  fire. 
Though  wounded  himself,  he  left  a  position 
of  comparative  safety  to  go  to  the  aid  of  his 
fellow  wounded  and  In  making  this  gallant 
attempt  he  was  killed  by  enemy  fire. 

Miss  Slanger,  one  of  our  Massachusetts 
ntirses,  was  killed  last  week  In  her  hospital 
near  the  front  In  Belgium.  She  gave  her  life 
for  the  wounded.  The  nurses  all  said  to  me, 
everywhere,  "we  cannot  do  enough  for  the 
boys,  they  are  so  brave."  It  was  a  hospital 
I  visited  and  It  brought  to  my  mind  vividly 
the  care  given  there.  It  was  very  crowded 
but  the  nurses  worked  with  gentle,  quick 
eficlency. 

Every  soldier  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
home  front  was  shocked  at  the  complacency 
which  It  seemed  to  him  existed  here  at 
home — at  the  feeling  that  the  war  was  on  its 
last  legs.  He  knows  It  Is  a  long  way  from 
being  on  Its  last  legs.  Every  boy  realizes  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  ahead. 

Our  armies  have  done  and  are  still  doing 
so  much— In  north  Africa,  In  Sicily.  In  Italy. 
In  France.  In  the  Pacific;  coupled  with  false 
Information  some  have  become  convinced 
that  an  early  end  of  the  war  Is  In  sight.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  strengthen  this  prevalent 
feeling  of  optimism.  I  devoutly  hope  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  can  only  go  on  the  evidence  of 
what  I  saw  and  what  people  who  know  better 
than  I  do  told  me.  There  Is  much  fighting 
still  to  be  done — fighting  of  the  severest 
kind — fighting  against  tremendous  odds, 
ruthless  fighting,  cruel  fighting.  The  enemy 
Is  fighting  on  his  home  soil.  He  knows  every 
Inch  of  It.  For  some  10  years  he  haa  been 
making  ready  for  the  battles  which  are  now 
being  fought.  Otir  armies  are  dally  fighting 
farther  and  farther  from  their  supply  bases 
and  the  weather  makes  fighting  more  and 
more  difficult. 

I  wish  everyone  In  the  United  States  could 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  fighting  along  the  Sieg- 
fried line  and  In  the  rugged  terrain  of  the 
Apennines.  Overoptimlsm  will  not  produce 
a  quick  victory  but  only  lengthen  casualty 
lists.  It  would  lend  him  renewed  determi- 
nation to  buckle  down  aa<  sss  the  Job 
through.  Any  relaxing  of  effort  now  will 
only  result  In  prolonging  final  victory,  and 
prolonging  victory  means  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  our  soldiers. 

We  have  thought  we  were  doing  our  best 
to  conserve  the  life  of  American  manhood. 
Tou  have  all  seen  the  highly  Impressive 
statistics  of  the  recovery  rate  of  our  wound- 
ed— a  higher  percentage  than  ever  before  in 
any  army's  history.  We  are  unsparing  In  our 
use  of  ammunition.  If  a  thousand  shells 
potired  in  a  small  enemy  position  will  save 
a  single  American  life.  Americans  fire  those 
thotisand  shells  gladly  If  we  have  them.  Un- 
like the  Germans  and  the  Japanese,  Ameri- 
cans will  not  trade  blood  for  gunpowder. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  the  falling  off  In 
mortar  and  heavy  artillery  ammunition  pro- 
duction is  so  critical  a  matter.  Any  de- 
ficiency In  ammunition  has  to  be  compen- 
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sated  for  in  human  life.  Gen-cral  MacArthur 
estimated  casualties  In  the  trst  4  weeks  of 
the  Leyte  campaign  at  45.000  for  the 
Japanese,  and  5,700  for  the  Americana — 6  of 
theirs  to  1  of  ours — and  he  gave  the  credit 
for  this  ratio  to  the  quantit}  and  efflcieney 
of  our  long-range  artillery. 

There  are  other  categories  in  which  we  have 
not  produced  the  quantities  of  material  that 
the  crisis  calls  for — shells  and  small  arms 
ammimltions.  field  and  assault  wire,  heavy 
trucks,  truck  tires,  airborne  radar,  tanks,  cot- 
ton duck.  In  war  one  cannot;  say  that  such 
and  such  an  Item  Is  more  or  less  essential 
than  any  other.  They  are  all  essential,  all 
critical,  from  a  pair  of  woolen  socks  to  a 
superfortress.  When  you  count  a  dozen  eggs 
you  do  not  ask  yourself  which  one  makes  the 
doee  Without  any  one  of  them  you  have 
not  your  dozen.  It  is  precisely  so  with  war 
material. 

You  of  Associated  Industries  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do — as  well  as  General  Marshall 
knows  It.  as  well  as  any  slogging  doughboy 
knows  It.  It  Is  true  of  your  own  busi- 
nesses. It  is  even  more  true  of  war.  Battles 
are  won  by  putting  in  everything  you've 
got — by  putting  In  more  than  the  other  fel- 
low, a  Uttle  more  if  that  is  all  there  Is.  a  lot 
more  if  It  Is  available.  For  It  is  still  true 
that  God  Is  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions. 

One  compelling  reason  that  took  me  to 
the  theaters  of  war  was  the  fact  that  I 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  optimistic  state- 
ments about  the  speedy  end  of  the  war.  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  statements  by 
one  department  of  the  administration  that 
there  should  be  more  reco  aversion  of  in- 
dustry to  peace-time  work — while  General 
Somervell,  In  charge  of  supplies  at  the  War 
Department,  was  testifying  taat  the  war  pro- 
duction must  be  finished  flr«t. 

There  was  not  perfect  frankness  about 
war  equipment  and  now  it  Is  claimed  there 
Is  a  40  percent  lag  in  production  on  the 
home  front.  But  even  when  I  was  In  the 
European  theaters  of  war  In  September,  I 
was  told  there  was  a  lack  of  supplies  at  the 
front  and  as  I  stated  severiil  times  at  Lon- 
don, at  the  front,  and  aft4jr  my  return  to 
the  United  States,  that  there  was  great  need 
of  ammunition  and  wire.  After  the  optimis- 
tic statements  by  General  Elsenhower  and 
Minister  Ch\u-chill  last  summer  that  war 
would  soon  be  over  and  there  was  no  gen- 
eral appeal  for  war  suppll(«,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  Industry  began  to  give 
thought  to  reconversion  and  the  workers  be- 
gan to  think  of  peace-time  Jobs.  If  mis- 
takes have  been  made  In  production  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  lack  of  frankness — this 
filtering  of  news — this  leas  than  the  whole 
story  that  is  given  to  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic Is  losing  faith  In  the  stories  of  our  vic- 
tories. It  Is  time  that  the  half  truth  stop, 
and  the  public  be  told  tlie  whole  truth. 
The  magnitude  of  our  task  s  tiould  be  stressed 
and  explained  constantly. 

It  la  the  only  way  we  lihall  secure  full 
war  production  for  our  figh"lng  forces.  You 
Industrialists  here  today  would  continue  war 
production  if  you  felt  there  was  need. 

You  have  sons  and  daughters  In  the  serv- 
ice. You  would  not  sacrifice  them.  That  is 
•qxially  true  of  the  workers  In  Industry. 
They  are  not  cruel  either.  They  too  have 
sons  and  daughters  In  the  service.  It  Is  un- 
American  and  Incomprehensible  that  either 
labor  or  Industry  should  stop  war  work  and 
cut  the  life  line  of  war  supplies  when  the 
severing  of  that  life  line  means  the  loss 
of  thousands  and  thousands  of  lives.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  many  castialtles  be- 
caoss  of  delay  of  supplies  at  the  front — be- 
eaoM  ot  false  optimism  about  the  end  of 
the  war — ot  accredited  leaders  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Knowing  last  summer  there  was  a  shortage 
o<  material  for  our  fighting  forces,  no  official 


public  appeal  was  made  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  only  recently  has  official  appeal  been 
made  for  added  war  supplies. 

In  Congress,  I  am  a  member  ot  two  Im- 
portant committees.  The  Importance  of 
those  committees  will  grow  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace.  One  is  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee;  the  other  Is  the  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation Committee.  The  care  of  the  disabled 
soldier  will  pass,  following  hla  discharge,  from 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  the  Veterana' 
Legislation  Committee.  I  have  given  deep 
and  close  study  to  the  care  of  the  veteran  for 
more  than  25  years,  and  I  shall  continue  that 
study,  for  which  my  totir  of  the  European 
fronts  produced  data  of  Inestimable  value. 
I  have  already  made  certain  recommenda- 
tions aimed  at  improving  the  care  of  our 
wounded,  sick,  and  Injured.  More  blood — 
more  nurses  are  urgently  needed.  I  have 
urged  that  more  ships  and  more  transport 
planes  be  made  available  for  bringing 
wounded  soldiers  and  sailors  home.  More 
tents  are  needed.  I  have  made  other  recom- 
mendations also. 

I  hope  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  visit 
our  men  In  the  Pacific.  Requests  have  come 
from  many  of  the  wounded,  and  from  the 
men  who  have  had  to  remain  for  3  years.  Our 
men  In  France,  In  Italy,  and  In  Germany  ap- 
preciate the  Importance  of  the  fighting  out 
there.  They  know  It  all  adds  up  to  one  war. 
They  know  that  Pacific  mud  Is  no  more 
pleasant  than  European  mud.  They  know 
that  while  they  themselves  may  long  for  the 
tropical  humidity  of  the  Philippines,  their 
sweating,  malarla-rtdden  buddies  out  there 
may  equally  be  longing  for  the  snow  gusts 
of  the  Vosges  or  the  Apennines. 

Our  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  also  are 
already  making  a  place  far  themselves  in 
American  Industry.  Thousands  of  them  are 
no  longer  firing  weapons,  but  producing 
them.  It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  Impress 
upon  you  the  sterling  value  of  men  like  these, 
or  to  stress  the  fine  contribution  they  can 
still  make  to  victory.  They  have  seen  Ameri- 
can equipment  being  put  to  the  severest  pos- 
sible test — actual  use  In  combat.  They 
themselves  have  tised  it  overseas.  They  know 
how  good  that  equipment  is.  They  know 
how  desperately  it  Is  needed.  They  know 
lack  of  it  already  has  cost  many  lives. 

Now,  restored  to  civil  life,  wearing  in  their 
lapels  the  proud  emblem  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  they  know  that  their  buddies 
who  are  still  overseas  depend  on  the  efforts 
of  the  American  worker  exactly  as  a  deep- 
sea  diver  depends  on  the  man  at  the  air 
pump. 

Every  single  American  soldier  lying 
wounded  in  an  overseas  hospital  said  to  me, 
"I  did  the  best  I  could."  Of  course,  he  did. 
Can  we  all  say  that — can  we  all  say,  "We  did 
the  best  we  could?"  For  unless  we  can.  It  Is 
going  to  be  hard  to  look  any  soldier  straight 
In  the  eye  when  he  oomes  home. 

ASmtSSS  BT  Vt.  CXIf.  BXXHON  SOKSaVBX.  OOM- 
ICANDINa  GXmXAL,  ARMT  S^VICK  VORCXS.  BZ- 
VORX  MEFTING  OP  AS80CUTID  IMUUSTSIXS  OT 
IfftBnArHll.kinTW,  THX  BTATLXa  HOTEL,  BOSTON, 


This  meeting  should  be  the  most  Important 
In  the  history  of  your  association,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  your  invitation  to  attend. 

On  the  degree  to  which  you  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  today  hangs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  dtiratlon  of  this  war 
and  the  lives  of  many,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
soldiers.  Multiply  this  meeting  by  20  and 
you  will  knew  whether  the  war  is  to  be  longer 
or  shorter — whether  we  are  to  sacrifice  more 
or  fewer  of  our  yoimg  men  before  we  break 
the  Axis  once  and  for  all. 

Three  years  ago  there  was  a  slogan,  oft- 
repeated.  "Production  will  win  the  war."  We 
had  to  drop  that  slogan,  for  we  knew  that 
production  alone  could  not  do  the  job.    We 


had  to  fight  with  machine  gtma  as  well  as 
machine  tools.  The  slogan,  like  many  of  Its 
kind,  tells  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Produc- 
tion alone  will  not  win  the  war.  but  lack 
of  production  can  lose  the  war.  or  run  It  Into 
a  dreadful  stalemate  which  will  exhaust  our 
Nation  and  destroy  our  youth. 

I  would  not  blame  you  at  this  point  to* 
wondering  why  I  am  saying  this  to  you. 
Massachusetts  has  made  a  phenomenal  rec- 
ord In  war  production,  a  record  second  to 
none  in  supplying  the  tools  of  battle  to  our 
fighting  forces.  For  many  of  you  the  Army 
Service  Forces  ar«  the  principal  ctistomer— 
the  only  customer  for  some. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  underestimate  the 
miracles  you  have  performed.  One  need  ride 
for  only  half  a  day  across  your  State  and  see 
the  Army-Navy  B  pennants  fluttering  from 
hundreds  of  proud  fiagstaffs,  to  realize  how 
well  you  have  shouldered  your  portion  of  tl»e 
national  btirden.  Without  your  whole- 
hearted support,  our  troops  would  not  new 
be  figtitlng  on  the  Rhine  and  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Machine  tools,  hand  tools,  small  arms, 
shoes,  textUee— to  enumerate  but  a  few 
Items — have  poured  from  your  factories  to 
the  battlefronts  In  an  endless  stream.  At 
Fore  River  and  Hlngham  you  have  met  the 
need  for  ships  to  carry  these  supplies — and 
the  men  to  use  them— to  Elsenhower,  to  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  to  Mark  Clark. 

I  know  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing, 
and  I  am  proud  of  you.  But  I  am  not  satis- 
fied. I  can  never  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts  and  so  long  as  our  generals  In  the 
field  continue  to  beg  us  for  material  In  ever- 
greater  quantity. 

You  liave  heard  me.  time  and  again  In  the 
past  6  months,  calling  for  more  and  more  and 
more.  You  have  heard  the  Under  Secretary, 
Mr.  Patterson,  sing  the  same  song.  You  have 
heard  from  General  Elsenhower,  from  Mr. 
Byrnes,  from  Mr.  Krug  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  from  the  President  himself.  I 
know  some  of  you  have  thoupht  we  were 
crying  'Wolf  1"  You  may  have  concluded  that 
we  were  simply  building  up  stock  piles,  as 
has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  in  some 
uninformed  quarters.  You  may  have  shud- 
dered at  the  prospect  of  vast  piles  of  surplus 
equipment,  the  restilt  of  our  supposed  imita- 
tion of  Oliver  Twist,  to  be  dumped  on  ttM 
market  after  the  war. 

I  assure  you,  if  you  have  thought  these 
things,  that  you  are  wrong,  terribly  wrong.  I 
can  understand  your  being  wrong  or  being 
confused.  A  greet  deal  of  misinformation, 
many  false  impresalons.  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  responsible  military  leaders  dare 
not.  for  reasons  of  national  security,  explain 
exactly  what  Is  happening  behind  the  scsnss 
today  and  what  the  plans  are  for  tomorrow. 
While  we  thus  remain  silent  on  the  facts,  the 
country  is  flooded  with  Irresponsible  rumors 
anri  with  half  truths.  Anyone  who  knows 
our  program  knows  how  false  they  are. 

Nevertheless,  you  have  a  right  to  aak  why 
we  are  In  short  supply  in  40  percent  of  th« 
Items  we  need  for  war.  You  have  a  right  to 
ask  why  we  are  running  35  percent  behind 
on  heavy-artillery  ammunition,  40  percent  on 
cotton  duck,  31  percent  on  trucks.  24  percent 
en  tires.  You  are  ectltled  to  know  why  we 
suddenly  Increase  by  100  percent  our  de- 
mand for  small-arms  ammimltlon.  And  you 
have  a  right  to  know,  too,  why  we  are  con- 
stantly changing  our  specifications  on  indi- 
vidual Items,  interrupting  production  during 
the  change-over,  as  If  we  never  could  make 
up  our  minds. 

I  dont  blame  you  for  asking  these  ques- 
tions, but  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  know  the 
answers,  you  will  be  satisfied  that  we  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  that  It  Is  the  wisest 
thing  to  do. 

The  American  plan  from  the  very  begin- 
nlivg  has  been  to  give  our  armies  the  very 
best  equipment  in  the  world,  and  to  keep 
that  equipment  flowing  lu  such  quantities 
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fhat  DO  aoldler  ever  need  worry  about  wheth- 
er he  la  going  to  nin  out  ot  ajijrthlng.  The 
iMaoolnff  behind  thla  plan  U  clear — It  saves 
time  axid  It  aavea  llTe*.  It  would  be  a  won- 
0Hful  thing  Indeed  If  we  were  able  lo  to 
foreaee  our  needs  that  we  never  had  to 
change  a  design,  never  alter  our  requlremenU 
ir  any  field  of  prociirement.  It  would  save 
us  a  lot  of  sleepless  nlghu  V.  we  could  know 
that  the  last  bullet  would  kill  the  last  Jap, 
and  that  that  bullet  would  be  Qred  by  a  sol- 
dier who  had  Just  eaten  the  last  K  ration. 
Juat  after  the  laat  artillery  shell  and  last 
bomb  had  been  dropped  Into  the  last  enemy 
position. 

If  we  could  thus  have  foreseen  all  the 
shifting  requirements  of  this  war.  I  woxildn't 
be  here  today.  The  war  woxild  be  over  long 
since.  I  would  be  on  leave,  and  our  troops 
would  be  on  their  way  home,  with  nothing 
on  their  chests  but  their  medals. 

Unfortunately.  It  doesn't  happen  that  way. 
Tou  all  will  recall  that  Colonel  General 
Ooerlng.  master  mind  of  the  Luftwaffe, 
stands  rdiaed  production  on  his  battle  planes 
ssraral  years  ago.  He  had  built  the  best 
pUuics  that  Oerman  ingenuity  could  devise, 
and  he  was  thinking  of  this  very  thing  I  have 
been  talking  about — maintaining  a  high 
level  of  production  by  sticking  to  one  set  of 
models  come  hell  or  high  water.  You  know 
what  happened.  Where  Is  the  Luftwaffe  to- 
day? For  that  matter,  wher^  Ooerlng?  The 
Nazis  backs  are  to  the  wall.' 

We  don't  do  it  that  way.  Our  Intelligence 
Ssrvlce  never  sleeps.  We  find  out  Just  as 
quickly  as  we  can  what ,  new  weapon  our 
enemies  have  devised,  and  we  And  out  wheth- 
er we  need  to  devise  a  new  one,  or  modify  an 
old  one.  to  meet  that  challenge.  Simulta- 
neously, we  are  constantly  studying  our  own 
equipment,  watching  its  performance  under 
battle  conditions,  analyzing  It  for  unforeseen 
weaknesses.  When  those  weaknesses  develop, 
we  remedy  them.  No  automobile  manufac- 
turer would  think  of  putting  on  the  market 
a  car  that  had  not  stood  up  under  the  most 
conditions  it  could  be  expected  to 
We  are  simply  following  standard 
Industrial  practice  with  our  weapons  of  war. 
Tests  In  training  hwe  In  the  United  States 
are  not  enough.  It  Is  not  enough  to  conduct 
those  tests  on  the  kind  of  terrain  and  in  the 
kind  of  climate  in  which  the  tank  or  truck 
or  fon  will  have  to  operate.  The  battle  is 
the  test.  A  gtm  that  falis  in  battle  is  next  to 
no  gun  at  all. 

And  trial  by  battle  la  one  theater  Is  not 
proof  of  maximum  effectiveness  in  another 
theatM-.  We  found  that  out.  We  found  that 
simulated  combat  back  home  did  net  prove 
our  equipment  for  north  Africa.  We  foxmd 
that  success  in  north  Africa  did  not  insure 
•uoeess  tn  Italy.  We  found  that  Italy  was  not 
nance,  and  that  the  Norman  and  Breton 
coastal  areas  were  quite  another  thing  from 
the  slippery  mud  of  the  Pranco-Oerman 
frontier.  And  we  know  from  hard  experience 
that  what  will  go  In  Surope  wont  do  for  the 
tropic  Islands  of  the  Southwest  Pacinc. 

Bo  we  chan(*  specifications,  cancel  orders. 
pass  out  new  ones,  constantly  seeking  per- 
fection but  never  achieving  it.  The  miracle 
la  that  the  changee  have  been  so  few. 

Very  well,  but  why  are  we  finding  ourselves 
short  of  stipply?  Tou  already  know  part 
of  the  answer  to  that  one.  The  plain  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  o\ir  requirements  are 
becomlnc  larger  as  more  and  more  troops 
have  become  engaged  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditures of  these  troops  have  been  greater 
than  was  anticipated.  This  has  led  to  more 
and  more  orders  for  more  and  more  materials 
as  the  months  have  rolled  by. 

The  rest  of  the  answer  lies  In  the  drift 
aw.::y  from  production  to  unessential  Indus- 
trlee  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  To  the  drift  away  from  production 
4(  aome  manufacturers  who  felt  It  was  the 
I  to  get  a  start  on  the  products  of  peace. 
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This  action  on  the  part  of  bo|h 
and  workers  stems  largely 
feeling  in  the  country  that 
bag  and  that  everyone  can 
little. 

But  the  appalling  fact  Is 
drifting  away  from  war 
from  some  of  the  more  arduotis 
Industry  when  their  services 
cally  needed.      The  fact  is 
across  Prance,  our  success  in 
our  victories  all  over  the  glo 
many  of  xis  into  thinking  t 
Just  about  over.     Many  havi 
this  way   of   thinking   by 
those  in  high  places: 
been  changed  and  changed 
war  has  progressed  and  as  vl 
us. 

The  war  Is  not  over.     We 
to  go,  in  miles,  in  lives  and 
sweat  of  those  of  us  at  hox^e 
voted  to  war  production 
have  we  to  think  that  the  Ge; 
in  their  love  of  fatherland 
misguided  allegiance  to  Hitler 
fend  their  borders  and  their 
last?     And  the  Japs — we  hav( 
Jap  prisoners  in  this  count]  y 
surrender.      They   die  first 
the  Japs  the  Genaan's  don't 
ing  of  fanaticism.     Don't 
moment  tell  you  that  a  natio 
die  by  thousands  rather  thin 
going  to  be  a  pushover, 
that  there  are  large,  tougti  J 
mainland    of    China    and    in 
which  must  be  destroyed  be 
that  we  have  won  the  war. 

In  the  matter  of  supply 
must  measxire  the  Pacific 
of  thousands  of  miles  com 
hundred  on  the  continent  of 
got  to  be  good  and  we've 
working  to  be  good. 

All  the  ammunition  In  the 
than  the  lives  of  our  sons, 
the  Germans  destroy  their 
We  believe — and  we  Intend 
belief  to  the  end— that  we 
war  and  hold  down  loss  of 
out  raat^riel  Instead  when 
Job. 

We're  going  to  hxirl  high 
enemies      in      ever-lncreasl4g 
We're  going  to  blast  a  path 
ing  troops  with  all  we  can 
shells,  fired  by  as  many  big 
possibly  transport  to  the  froi|t 
to  drop  big  bombs  from  as 
we  can  fly  and  load.     We're 
it  that  every  rifleman,  every 
has  what  it  takes.    We're 
tain  that  every  man  in  ever ' 
that  we  can  give  him  to 
ness  and  pain  and  death. 

This  is  as  true  in  the  wai 
as  In  the  struggle  with  the 
no  one  tell  you  that  the  Pacidc 
a  naval  war.     Our  Navy  hat 
victories   and   will   continue 
But  ships  can't  run  ashore 
with  armies.     Long  ago, 
this  war.  Admiral  Sir  Andre^ 
wise  leader  of  the  Royal  Nav; 
ence   in   Washington    that 
could  be  won  by  sea  power 
power  alone.    We  miist  havi 
airpower,  he  said,  but  the 
reached  by  masses  of  men 
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ery  drop  of  sweat,  that  may  be  required.  We 
are  going  to  throw  everything  we  have  at  the 
heads  of  the  Nips  and  the  Nazis,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  sure  that  we  have  plenty  to  throw. 
We  are  going  to  make  them  dread  the  kind 
of  war  they  started  themselves. 

To  do  this  we  cannot  let  down  for  a  single 
moment.  We  cannot  think  for  one  second 
in  terms  of  peace  or  profits  when  our  men 
are  dying,  when  we  are  forced  to  send  artil- 
lery shells  to  the  front  by  plane.  To  the  de- 
mands of  Elsenhower  are  now  added  the  de- 
mands of  MacArthur,  and  they  are  heavy 
demands.  As  they  find  the  soft  spots  in  tne 
enemy's  defense  and  tell  us  what  they  need 
to  hit  those  spots,  we  give  them,  and  will 
continue  to  give  them,  everything  they  need. 
If  requirements  call  for  production  shifts,  we 
shift.  If  we  are  asked  to  treble  the  flow  of  a 
particular  type  of  ammunition,  we  must 
treble  it. 

Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  this  ammu- 
nition Is  not  \irgently  needed.  At  Aachen, 
in  one  2-week  period,  our  105-mllllmeter 
howitzers  fired  300.000  rounds.  If  we  had 
been  able  to  fire  at  a  greater  rate,  Aacnen 
would  have  fallen  sooner,  and  we  would  have 
saved  both  time  and  lives. 

Right  now  we  are  using  up  hundreds  of 
heavy  trucks  a  month  In  Europe  alone.  We 
are  wearing  out  beyond  repair  5.000  truck 
tires  a  day.  We  are  shooting  6,000.000  artil- 
lery shells  a  month,  2.000,000  mortar  shells, 
against  the  Germans  alone.  Fire  wears  out 
guns,  so  we  need  more  guns.  We  are  losing 
small  arms  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
year.  Bo  we  need  more  rifies  and  carbines. 
As  our  men  move  forward,  small  arms  come 
more  and  more  into  play,  and  demand  more 
and  more  ammunition.  They  need  tants — 
poor  shelter  at  best  from  the  filthy  winter 
climate  of  northern  Prancs  and  Germany, 
but  better  than  no  shelter.  They  need  every- 
thing we  can  give  them. 

You  might  think,  from  our  demands  for 
more  and  yet  more  of  the  tools  of  battle,  that 
we  don't  appreciate  your  production  prob- 
lems. On  the  contrary,  we  are  acutely  aware 
of  your  difficulties.  We  know  the  problems 
of  engineering,  of  management,  of  personnel, 
that  are  created  by  our  ever-mounting,  ever- 
changing  requirements. 

I  think  the  Army  has  at  this  point  a  keener 
and  more  sympathetic  insight  into  tnese 
matters  than  ever  before.  We  have  worked 
and  are  continuing  to  work  with  other  agen- 
cies of  government,  with  industry,  and  with 
labor  in  trying  to  find  reasonable  solutions. 

Only  last  week  I  attended  the  conventions 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  and  called 
for  their  help  In  stemming  the  tide  of  work- 
ers away  from  the  war  plants.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  each  organization  pledged  Its 
utmost.  S\'erywhare  we  go  we  stress  the 
same  points,  whether  we  are  talking  to  labor, 
to  management,  or  to  Government  officials. 
Their  intelligent,  imselflsh  response  is  heart- 
ening. If  in  every  case  we  can  crystallize 
emotion  into  action,  we  will  have  won  the 
battle. 

When  It  becomes  possible,  be  sure  that  the 
Army  will  play  Its  part  in  helping  you  plan 
your  reconversion  to  the  products  of  peace. 
But  until  that  time  comes,  bear  with  us  if 
we  seem  unreasonable.  Bear  with  us  if 
changing  terrain  means  the  redesigning  of 
tanks,  if  altered  requirements  create  over- 
night a  demand  for  types  of  ammunition 
where  virtually  no  demand  existed  before. 

Yet  today  the  war's  end  is  being  delayed 
because  thousands  of  men  have  left  the  ship- 
yards, the  forges,  and  foundries,  and  because 
thousands  of  others  have  sought  employ- 
ment away  from  other  war  Industries  where 
production  is  lagging.  This  is  not  winning 
the  war.  This  is  threatening  to  prolong  the 
war.  to  multiply  the  number  of  young  Amer- 
icans who  will  lose  their  lives. 

I  have  spoken  to  numbers  of  you  from 
time    to   time  about  contract   adjustment, 
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contract  termination,  and  disposal  of  Inven- 
tories either  in  connection  with  required 
shlfta  In  production  or  in  anticipation  of  vic- 
tory. We  have  planned  for  victory  for  a  long 
time  we  have  been  making  such  preparations 
as  we  properly  can  make. 

Give  production  your  first  thoughts,  give  It 
your  energies,  give  it  your  enthusiasms.  The 
future  for  many  will  be  6  feet  of  sod  on  a 
foreign  land.  Your  future  must  be  gaged  in 
that  light. 

We  must  get  Increased  production  now. 
Not  on  ever3rthlng  but  in  those  critical  pro- 
grams which  all  you  manufacturers  know. 
Our  soldiers  overseas  need  it  now.  They  can- 
not declare  a  truce  \intU  they  get  shells  for 
their  mortars  and  their  big  guns.  They  can't 
wait.  They  are  fighting  Germans  and  Japs, 
and  the  Germans  and  the  Japs  won't  wait. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  our  fighters  on  the 
battlefronts  aroimd  the  jrorld  cannot  be  sup- 
ported as  they  should  because  others,  safe  at 
home,  have  strayed  away  from  vital  Jobs  when 
40  p>ercent  of  our  production  is  dragging  be- 
hind our  needs.  It  is  unthinkable  that  such 
a  situation  be  aHowed  to  continue.  We  have 
been  trying  to  stem  the  fiow  away  from  war 
production  since  last  winter.  In  August  it 
turned,  but  the  sluggisb  upward  movement 
has  only  partly  filled  the  void,  and  the  war 
goes  on. 

We  started  this  Job  in  a  spirit  ot  high  and 
Btilleas  endeavor.  Right  now  that  same  spirit 
la  as  much  needed  as  it  was  on  the  day  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Right  how  we  need  all  of  the 
energy,  all  of  the  devotion,  and  all  of  that 
sense  of  high  urgency  which  made  our  pro- 
dVKtlon  miracle  possible.  At  this  critical  hour 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task.  I 
know  your  answer.  I  know  your  response 
will  be  as  overwhelming  as  our  need  is  great. 


Potential  Uability  of  $112,000,000  In- 
TolTed  in  Scaate  Amendment  to  H.  R. 
837  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Bossoxm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
closing  days  of  a  Congress  we  cannot  be 
too  careful  In  examining  legislation,  es- 
pecially amendments  to  bills  that  have 
passed  one  House  as  well  as  conference 
reports. 

When  H.  R.  837,  a  bill  to  restore  and 
add  certain  lands  to  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah,  and  for 
other  purposes,  passed  the  HouSv>  it  was 
not  objected  to,  but  the  Senate  so 
amended  the  bill  that  if  it  should  become 
a  law  with  that  amendment  there  is  a 
potential  liability  of  $112,000,000. 

I  am  going  to  explain  this  bill  so  that 
In  the  event  the  conference  report  which 
Includes  the  Senate  amendment  is  called 
up  the  Members  of  the  House  will  real- 
ize >ust  what  the  Senate  amendment 
seeks  to  accomplish. 

If  necessary  I  will  force  a  record  vote 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  and  passed  in 
the  House  had  simply  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing certain  public  lands  to  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation  in  Utah  but  it 
was  fundamentally  changed  in  the  Senate 


when  adopted  there  on  November  27, 
1944,  to  Include  provisions  which  woiild 
authorize  the  various  bands  of  Ute  In- 
dians to  sue  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tain claims  defined  in  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Senate.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  Senate  contains  the 
provisions  with  reference  to  suing  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  understand 
this  section,  the  following  backgroimd 
may  be  helpful. 

The  Uintah  Indian  Reservation,  as 
originally  set  aside  by  Executive  Order  of 
October  3.  1861,  contained  3.240.955 
acres.  Under  the  act  of  May  27,  1902 
(322  Stat.  263)  each  of  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  was  given  an  allotment 
of  land  and  the  remainder  of  the  land 
was  thrown  open  under  the  homestead 
laws  for  settlement  at  $1.25  an  acre.  The 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  lands  at  $1.25 
an  acre  were  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians.  Later  on.  in  1905.  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  removed  1.010,- 
000  acres  from  the  reservation  and 
made  that  acreage  a  part  of  the  Uintah 
National  Forest.  There  were  other  with- 
drawals from  the  reservation  for  recla- 
mation purposes,  town  sites,  and  so  forth, 
until  there  remained  220,000  acres  of  un- 
allotted, unreserved,  and  undisposed-of 
land  within  the  original  reservation. 

The  bill  as  introduced  in  the  House  In 
effect  did  no  more  than  restore  61.389.89 
acres  of  the  220,000  acres  to  the  Ute 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
Reservation.  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  a  number  of  amendments  were 
made,  directed  at  permitting  the  Indians 
to  sue  the  United  States  to  recover  for 
the  alleged  loss  of  Indian  lands  taken 
from  them  or  surrendered  by  them  to 
the  United  States.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  following  features  of  the  legislation. 
First.  The  bill  submits  the  United 
States  to  a  potential  liability  of  almost 
$100,000,000  by  reason  of  an  unratified 
treaty — section  2,  page  4,  lines  4-25 :  This 
portion  of  section  2  authorizes  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  enter  a  judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Indians  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  an  acre 
for  all  lands  which  the  Indians  may  have 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  under 
any  unratified  treaty.  The  bill  does  not 
mention  any  particular  treaty  but  there 
Is  one  unratified  treaty  negotiated  in 
1865.  Under  that  treaty  the  Indians 
undertook  to  surrender  and  relinquish 
their  so-called  right  of  possession  to  an 
area  which  embraces  most  of  the  State 
of  Utah  and  part  of  Nevada.  This  area 
contains  approximately  83,000,000  acres 
and  the  bill  therefore  subjects  the  United 
States  to  a  possible  net  liability  of  about 
$100,000,000,  after  certain  deductions 
have  been  made  as  provided  for  In  the 
section. 

Second-  The  bill  might  permit  the  In- 
dians to  recover  about  $12,000,000  in  in- 
terest on  a  claim  already  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Claims— page  4.  line  25.  page  5. 
lines  1-10:  One  of  the  features  of  this 
portion  of  the  bill  is  that  It  permits  the 
reopening  of  Issues  adjudicated  in  the 
case  of  Ute  Vidians  v.  United  States  (45 
C.  Cls.  440,  46  C.  CIS.  225) ,  decided  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  that 
case  the  United  States  accounted  to  the 


Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  reservation 
land  sold  imder  the  public  land  laws  and 
reserved  for  national  forests.  Tbe 
Indians  recovered  a  gross  of  $6.411J222.4a 
and  after  set-offs  were  made  they  were 
granted  judgments  for  $3.316.23105. 
The  Indians  contended  they  were  entitled 
to  Interest  but  the  court  refused  to  allow 
it  on  the  ground  that  Congress  did  not 
authoriie  It,  If  under  H.  R.  837  the 
Indians  were  allowed  to  recover  interest 
on  the  gross  recovery,  the  United  States 
might  be  subjected  to  a  liability  of  as  - 
much  as  $12,000,000. 

Third.  The  bill  assumes  that  approxi- 
mately 159.000  acres  of  land  which  may 
belong  to  the  United  States  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians  and  therefore  author- 
izes the  Indians  to  recover  for  the  value 
of  that  159,000  acres— page  3,  lines  9-17: 
This  portion  of  section  2  declares  that 
159,000  acres  of  land  shall  be  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  United  States  free 
from  any  trust  restrictions.  This  lan- 
guage assumes  that  this  acreage  is  owned 
by  the  Indians.  The  section  then  goes 
on  to  provide  for  suit  against  tbe  United 
States  for  the  value  of  these  lands. 

There  are  substantial  grounds  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  the  United  States 
owns  this  land  and  that  tbe  Indians 
never  had  any  interest  in  It.  Tbe  pro- 
visions of  section  2  here  under  consid- 
eration therefore  may  create  a  liability 
against  the  United  States  for  the  value 
of  lands  which  have  been  the  property 
of  the  United  States  for  years.  It  would 
seem  that  the  bill  should  be  so  drafted 
as  to  permit  the  United  States  to  defend, 
if  It  can.  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  tho 
owner  of  these  lands. 

Fourth.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  as 
to  offsets  are  contrary  to  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  Congress — page  3,  lines  17-24; 
page  4.  lines  1-3;  page  6,  lines  10-19: 
The  general  policy  of  Congress,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  act  of  August  12. 
1935  (40  Stat.  596.  25  U.  8.  C.  475a).  is 
that,  as  against  the  amount  awarded  to 
an  Indian  tribe  In  an  action  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  United  States  shall  set  off 
all  expenditures  previously  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 
The  basis  for  this  policy  is  that  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Government  represent 
money  which  would  have  been  expended 
from  the  tribal  funds  had  the  moneys 
been  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  expenditure.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  merely  advanced 
the  money  to  the  Indians. 

The  bill  deals  with  offsets  In  two 
places:  First.  In  its  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  the  claim  for  the  159.000  acres.  It 
virtually  denies  any  offsets  for  expendi- 
tures whatsoever;  second,  in  Its  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  all  other  claims  It 
denies  the  United  States  the  right  to  off- 
set any  expenditures  for  educational  pur- 
poses of  the  Indians  and  it  restricts  the 
United  States  as  to  all  other  expenditures 
to  those  which  were  made  subsequent  to 
the  time  the  claim  arose. 

The  provisions  as  to  offsets  are  not 
only  contrary  to  settled  policy  but  are 
also  discriminatory  to  other  Indian 
claimants  who  have  not  been  allowed  the 
same  advantage. 
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Fifth.  The  bill  grants  new  and  all-in- 
clusive authority  to  sue  the  United  States 
on  any  claim  whatsoever  which  may  have 
ttrisen  since  1849 — page  4,  line  25;  page 
6.  lines  1-10:  On  its  face,  this  portion  of 
section  2  appears  to  be  a  mere  amend- 
aaent  to  the  existing  1938  Jurisdictional 
act.  The  fact  is  it  grants  a  new  and  very 
broad  authority  to  any  band  of  Ute  In- 
dians "to  assert  any  and  all  claims"  which 
have  accrued  since  1849  except  certain 
Claims  previously  htigated  in  the  Ute  case 
reported  in  Forty-fifth  Court  of  Claims 
Reports,  page  440.  There  Is  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  nature  of  the  claims  or 
any  limitations  on  their  amounts. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  I 
Include  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  conference 
report: 

OoMmoun  OsirBuiror  tbs 

UwmD  Statxs. 
Washington,  December  12.  1944. 
Bon.  John  J.  Ckx:HKAN, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dkab  Mi.  Cochban:  Pursuant  to  your 
Informal  suggestion,  there  are  submitted 
herewith  my  views  with  respect  to  bUl  H.  R. 
837,  Serenty-elghth  Congress,  entitled  "A 
bUl  to  restore  and  add  certain  public  lands 
to  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  In 
^tah.  and  for  other  ptirposes."  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  with  amendments  and  the 
conference  report  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  (page  9023  of  the  CoNcatssiONAL 
kicoaD  for  December  8.  1944).  This  office 
hM  not  reported  on  this  bill  heretofore  and 
tlM  matter  has  J\ut  come  to  my  attention. 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  bill  was  not  re- 
ferred to  either  of  the  Committees  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

Many  of  the  facU  with  respect  to  this 
propoMd  laglslatlon  are  set  out  In  Bouse 
Mo.  143  and  Senate  Report  No.  1188, 
ity<«lghtb  OoofreM.  accompanying  the 
blU.  Sse.  Blao.  Senate  Report  No.  3123 
and  Bouse  Report  No.  3188,  SeTenty-sUth 
Cuinjws.  aooooapanylng  bills  H.  R.  9705  and 
B.  73,  reqMetlvely,  and  my  report  to  you 
dated  June  IS.  1940.  A-89677.  on  the  said 
bUl  8.  72.  which  bUl  was  somewhat  similar 
to  the  pending  bUl.  H.  R.  837. 

B.  R.  837  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
fesentaUvea.  without  amendment.  AprU  6. 
1943.  and  provided  that  there  be  restored  to 
the  Ute  Indians  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray 
n— iiiatliiii  certain  lands  descrlt>ed  in  section 
1  thereof.  Section  2  provided  that  no  undls- 
poaed  of  opened  lands  in  Utah,  except  as  pro- 
,vMad  In  section  1,  should  be  added  to  any 
reMrration  under  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984). 
and  that  undisposed  of  lands  formerly  be- 
longing to  an  Indian  reservation  in  Utah  be 
declared  to  be  the  at)80lute  property  of  the 
United  States.  Section  3  provided  for  the  es- 
tabilshment  of  an  Indian  grazing  reaerre 
within  Utah  Oraslng  District  No.  8.  Section  4 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
public  lands  or  grazing -district 
for  school  or  other  lands  owned  by  the 
Slate  of  Utah.  Section  5  provided  that  either 
party  nUght  reserve  eaaements  with  respect 
to.  or  minerals  in.  the  lands  conveyed  and 
the  value  tliereof  should  be  considered  In  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  exchanged  lands. 

Section  1  of  the  said  bUl  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Increased  the  number  of  townships 
from  which  the  undtapoeed  of  opened  lands 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  Ute  Indians  of  the 
Uintah  sind  Ouray  Reservation  but  otherwise 
■Ukde  no  important  change.  Ssction  2  was. 
however,  so  completely  changed  by  the  Senate 
so  as  to  create  a  cause  of  cctlon  against  the 
United  States  and  amend  the  Jurisdictional 
tK:t  of  Jtine  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  12C9),  to  elim- 
inate certain  offsets  usually  allowed  in  In- 
OUnauus,    The  said  secttonprovMaa  in  pert: 


"Except  as  provided  in  sK:tlon  1  hereof, 
no  undisposed  of  opened  lau  is  in  Utah  shall 
Ije  added  to  any  reservation  inder  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  act  of  June  18  1934 
(48  Stat.  984).  and  any  suci  undisposed  of 
open  lands  located  within  tl  e  boundaries  of 
the  former  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  In 
said  State  arc  hereby  decland  to  i)e  tue  ab- 
solute property  of  the  Un  ted  States  free 
from  any  trust  restrictions:  Provided,  That 
suit  may  be  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  28. 
1938  (52  Stat.  1209),  as  ami  nded  to  recover 
Just  compensation  for  sue  i  lands  hereby 
taken  and  that  the  United  States  shall  not, 
In  such  suit,  be  entitled  to  take  as  a  credit 
or  set-off  any  gratuitous  ex  )endlture8  made 
for  the  Ute  Indians,  but  sh;  11  be  entitled  to 
take  as  a  credit  or  set-off  thi  t  portion  of  the 
expenditures  made  to  carrj  Into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  n,  1902  (32  Stat. 
245.  263).  opening  said  rese  vation  to  entry 
as  the  acreage  hereby  tak(  n  bears  to  the 
entire  acreage  thereby  open<  d  to  entry." 

The  effect  of  this  part  of  at  ctlon  2  would  be 
to  assure  the  Ute  Indians  ol  a  Judgment  for 
Just  compensation  for  the  1  inds  taken,  free 
of  all  set-offs  except  as  spe<  Ifically  provided 
therein  for  opening  the  res(  rvatlon.  that  Is. 
the   cost  of  surveying  said  lands,  sale.  etc. 

The  said  section  2  fxirthei  provides: 

"That  if  any  suit  which  rr  ay  be  Instituted 
under  said  act  of  June  28.  1  >38.  as  amended, 
the  court  shall  find  that  an  jr  band  or  bands 
of  the  Ute  Indians  entered  Into  a  treaty  or 
treaties  with  the  United  Sta  es  whereby  such 
band  or  bands  agreed  to  si  rrender  and  re- 
linquish to  the  United  States  all  their  pos- 
sessory right  of  occupancy  1 1  and  to  all  the 
lands  theretofore  claimed  (  nd  occupied  by 
them,  as  therein  defined  ar  d  set  forth  (ex- 
cept lands  therein  reserved  (  )r  their  exclusive 
use  and  occupation) ,  and  In  lubatantlal  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  thereof,  did  sur- 
render and  relinquish  to  tt  e  United  States 
such  right  of  occupancy  anC  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  its  failure  to  ratify 
said  treaty  or  treaties  accej  ted  the  benefits 
of  such  surrender  and  relin  quishment.  It  is 
hereby  declared  that  such  action  shall  be 
sufficient  grounds  for  equlta  >Ie  relief  and  the 
court  shall  enter  Judgment  in  favor  of  said 
Indians  for  such  lands  at  i  he  rate  of  $1  25 
per  acre;  but  such  Judgm<  nt  shall  not  as 
reepects  such  cause  of  actio  i  Induce  any  in- 
crement, interest,  or  equlval  tnt  thereof,  from 
the  date  of  taking  to  the  di  ite  of  Judgment, 
as  an  element  of  Just  compel  isation  or  other- 
wise, and  this  limitation  s  not  severable 
from  the  other  provisions    )f  this  proviso."' 

This  part  of  section  2  apparently  refers 
to  one  or  more  unratified  tr  ^atles  with  these 
Indians,  and  directs  the  cou  t  to  enter  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Indiai  s  for  such  lands 
at  the  rate  of  $U5  per  aci  e.  .  The  amount 
of  the  Judgment,  of  cours '.  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  acreage  Invc  Ived. 

The  said  section  further  p  rovldes. 

"That  the  said  act  of  J  me  28.  1938.  as 
amended,  shall  be  construe  1  to  permit  any 
and  all  bands  of  Ute  India  is  to  assert  any 
and  all  claims  which  have  a  :crued  to  any  or 
all  of  them  since  they  acki  owledged  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  excli  slve  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  (9  Sat.  984),  except 
those  actually  litigated  an(  i  determined  in 
the  cause  entitled  'The  Ute  Indians  against 
the  United  States'  (45  C.  C;  s.  440) .  but  this 
exception  shall  not  be  con£;rued  as  barring 
claims  which,  although  they  could  have  been, 
were  not  litigated  and  determined  in  said 
cause." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Jurlsdict  onal  act  of  June 
28.  1938  (52  SUt.  1209).  "onf erred  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Cla  ms  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  final  .  adgment  on  all 
legal  and  equitable  claims  o '  whatsoever  na- 
ture which  the  Ute  Indlaiu  or  any  tribe  of 
band  or  any  coiutltuent  bj  nd  thereof  may 
have  against  the  United  9  ;ates.  Including, 
but  without  limiting  the  f  enerallty  of  the 


foregoing,  claims  arising  under  or  growing 
out  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  of  the  United 
States,  law  of  Congress.  Executive  order, 
or  by  reason  of  any  lands  taken  from  them, 
without  compensation,  or  for  the  failure  or 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the 
interest  of  any  of  said  bands  In  lands  (as  to 
which  any  of  said  bands  had  the  pos.scssory 
right  of  vse  and  occupancy),  or  »>erau8e  of 
any  mismanagement  or  wrongful  handling 
of  any  of  the  funds,  land,  property,  or  busi- 
ness enterprises  belonging  to  or  held  in  trvist 
for  any  of  said  bands  by  the  United  Slates, 
or  any  misfeasance  or  nonfoasance  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  there- 
to, or  otherwise."  the  necessity  for  this  part 
of  section  2  Is  not  understood. 

Section  2  further  provides: 

"That  In  any  suit  Instituted  under  said 
act  of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended,  the  United 
States  shall  not  b«  entitled  to  take  as  a 
credit  or  set-off,  any  expenditures  made  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Ute  Indians  prior 
to  tiie  time  the  cause  of  action  sued  upon 
arose,  or  for  educational  purposes;  and.  In 
the  event  of  recovery  in  any  suit  Jointly 
brctight  by  more  than  one  band  of  Ute  In- 
dians, the  court  shall  separately  ascertain 
the  share  of  the  recovery  to  which  each  band 
Is  entitled,  and  separately  set  off  the  amotmt 
of  offsets  chargeable  to  each  band." 

Expenditures  made  prior  to  the  time  the 
cause  of  action  aroee  are  not  considered  as 
offsets  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  12. 
1935  (49  Stat.  671,  596).  Therefore,  the  quoted 
provision  of  the  panding  bill  with  respect  to 
such  expenditures  would  make  no  change  in 
the  act  of  June  28,  1938,  supra,  which  makes 
applicable  the  set-off  provisions  of  the  said 
act  of  Augtist  12.  1935. 

With  respect  to  the  elimination  of  expend- 
itures for  education  as  offsets,  attention  Is 
invited  to  Senate  Report  No.  1188  on  this 
bill,  wherein  It  is  stated  that; 

"Since  the  United  States  by  agreement  of 
1880  (21  Stat,  199)  provides  that  until  such 
time  as  the  Utes  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves, the  Federal  Government  would  'estal>- 
lish  and  maintain  schools  in  the  settlements 
of  the  Utes.  and  make  all  necessary  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  children,'  the  bill 
provides  that  educational  expenses  sliall  not 
he  set  off  against  any  Judgments  recovered 
by  the  Indians  against  ttie  United  States." 

The  fourth  section  of  the  agreement  of 
1880  provides: 

"Fourth.  That  as  soon  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  deem  it  necessary  or 
expedient,  the  egencles  for  the  Uncom- 
pahgres  and  Southern  Utes  be  removed  to 
and  established  at  suitable  points,  to  be  here- 
after selected,  upon  the  lands  to  be  set  apart, 
and  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  said  Utes 
until  such  time  as  they  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  that  In  the  meantime 
the  United  States  Government  will  establish 
and  maintain  schools  in  th»»  settlements  of 
the  Utes,  and  make  all  necessary  provision 
for  the  education  of  their  chUdren." 

The  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  June  15, 
1880  (21  Stat.  20^),  which  act  ratified  the 
agreement  of  1880,  provided  In  part: 

"For  tlie  cost  of  removal  and  settlement  of 
the  Utes,  surveying  their  lands,  building 
houses,  establishing  schools,  building  mills 
and  agency  buildings,  purchasing  stock,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  so  forth,  as  pro- 
vided in  said  agreement  and  in  this  act,  the 
sum  of  8350,000." 

It  is  believed  that  It  was  the  Intention  of 
the  Congress  that  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tion of  $350,000  was  to  satisfy  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
fourth  section  of  said  agreement,  supra,  and 
that  the  United  States  was  not  obligated 
under  the  said  section  to  educate  Ute  chU- 
dren forever  or  beyond  a  reasonable  length  of 
time.  It  is  further  believed  that  expenditures 
for  education  of  the  said  children  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  Indian  service  gen- 
erally should  be  considered  as  grattmies  foe 
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offset  purposes  and  they  have  been  so  de- 
termined In  numerous  Indian  cases. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  surplus  opened 
lands  described  in  section  1  of  the  pending 
bill  apparently  could  be  restored  to  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  authority  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat. 
984) ,  supra,  without  additional  legislation. 

As  hereinlwfore  indicated.  It  Is  the  view  of 
this  oiDce  that  some  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  said  bill,  H.  R.  837,  In  its  pres- 
ent form  are  unnecessary  and  superfluous  and 
that  other  provlsloiu  of  the  said  bill  are  un- 
desirable, particularly  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  set-off.  The  set-off  provisions  of  the 
said  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of 
1935  (49  Stat.  896) ,  were  intended  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  suits  pending  or  thereafter  In- 
stituted in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  any  In- 
dian tribe  or  band  against  the  United  States 
In  order  that  there  should  be  uniform  and 
consistent  disposition  of  questions  Involving 
set-offs  and  gratuities.  The  enactment  of  the 
bill.  H.  R.  837.  in  its  present  form  would  prac- 
tically nullify  the  said  provisions  of  the  Sec- 
ond Deficiency  Approfirlation  Act  of  1935, 
Insofar  as  the  pleading  of  set-offs  is  con- 
cerned In  connection  with  the  contemplated 
suit  or  suits  Involving  the  Ute  Indians.  It 
Is  not  apparent  to  this  office  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  placed  in  such  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  In  these  matters,  or  why  the 
Ute  Indians  should  be  given  preferential  con- 
sideration in  their  sulU  against  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  gratuities  received 
by  them. 

Accordingly,  for  the  several  reasons  above 
•et  out,  I  strongly  recommend  against  the  en- 
actment of  H.  R.  837  in  lU  present  form. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LmMAT  C.  WAtacM. 

Comptroller  Oenerat  of  th0  United  Statei. 
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or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or   AKKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  very  interesting 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  magazine  section  of  Simday.  De- 
cember 10,  1944: 

BuasAocaacT  m  Attbtkalia 


THs  xxpntT — m  IS  mzDXD,  and  tet 
ROW  IS  Rx  TO  BX  ririiD  nrro  thi  workimcs 

or  DUCOCSACT? 

(By  Brian  Penton.  editor  Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph) 

Americans  who  are  worrying  about  the 
future  of  their  free  Institutions  in  the  highly 
centralized  state  of  tomorrow  should  be  able 
to  learn  something  by  studying  a  bureau- 
cratic crisis  which  has  t)een  ahaking  their 
neighbor,  Australia. 

Australia  Is  specially  Interesting  to  sttid- 
cnts  who  are  trying  to  see  what  effect  war- 
time controls  are  likely  to  have  on  the  social 
forma  of  the  post-war.  Isecause  the  Common- 
wealth, faced  with  the  colossal  task  of 
organizing  for  war  a  continent  peopled  by 
7j000,000  souls,  had  to  supply  stronger  and 
Wider  controls  than  any  other  democracy 
excepting  perhaps  only  Britain. 

As  a  result  there  were  recurring  dashes 
between  the  bureaucrncy  and  the  traditional 
Institutions  of  a  f-ee-llvlng  people,  culminat- 


ing early  this  year  in  an  event  whldi  should 
have  attracted  more  attention  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  the  future  of  free 
institutions  is  a  subject  of  more  or  leea 
apprehensive  debate. 

Fbr  this  event,  which  ineluded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  newapapers  of  the  Common- 
wealth's three  major  ciUes.  brought  to  the 
light  of  day  the  fact  that  a  vigorous  trend 
toward  authoritarianism  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment had  been  developing  within  the 
legal  framework  of  a  democracy  with  a  tight 
Constitution  and  a  public  opinion  tradltion- 
aUy  Jealous  of  Its  rights  and  privileges. 

The  suppression  of  the  newspapers  was  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  crisis.  As 
the  elements  of  this  crisis  are  common  to 
other  nations  practicing  the  democratic 
system,  I  propose  to  analyse  them  here  as  a 
contribution  toward  a  general  enlightenment 
which  is  not  advanced  by  the  optimistic 
theory  that  American  or  British  ways  of  life 
are  secure  just  because  they  are  American  or 
British. 

Let  me  first  explain  that  the  moment 
Australia  entered  the  war  her  constitution 
handed  to  the  Central  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  absolute  power  over  the  na- 
tional life  and  economy  at  all  poinU  where 
the  safety  of  the  coimtry  or  the  efficient  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  might  be  Involved.  Of 
course,  no  one  could  draw  nice,  neat  lines 
of  demarcation  between  what  was  estentlal 
to  safety  and  the  war  effort  and  what  was 
not.  A  lot  of  overlapping  was  inevlUble. 
People  were  prepared  to  suffer  tliat — and  did. 
With  the  Japanese  at  their  back  door,  they 
were  not  in  a  mood  to  stand  on  the  letter 
of  their  rlghU;  they  only  wanted  the  Gov- 
ernment to  organise  their  toUl  resources  as 
rapidly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

By  and  large  the  Government  and  Ua 
executives  did  an  exceptionally  good  Job. 
But  although  we  were  fighting  primarily  for 
a  military  victory  and  all  other  alms  de- 
pended upon  that  victory,  we  were  fightlrg 
also  to  preserve  certain  rlghU  and  prlvUegca 
of  the  individual.  As  the  reglmentaUon  of 
Bumpoaer,  plant,  and  materlaU  proceeded 
■ome  people  began  to  fear  that  we  wtu>  began 
fighting  for  our  democracy  would  finish  by 
celebrating  the  victory  of  our  superior  totali- 
tarianism. 

It  vas  easy  to  say:  "When  the  war  is  over 
we  will  dissolve  all  these  governmental  agen- 
cies and  return  to  these  checks  upon  the 
Government  and  lu  executive  which  we  iiave 
pawned  for  the  duration  of  the  national 
crisis."  But  when  one  sat  down  to  study 
how  the  nation  might  manipulate  this  recon- 
version one  began  to  appreciate  the  theory 
that  post-war  orders  were  built  not  In  the 
pcst-war  but  during  the  war  Itself. 

Social  changes  are  dynamic  and  there  is  no 
easy  retreat  from  the  fait  accompli  of  today 
to  the  status  quo  of  yesterday.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  power  when  war  ended  might 
have  the  very  best  intentions  Imaginable. 
It  might  wish  above  all  things  to  dissolve  the 
controls  war  had  thrust  upon  It.  But  it 
might  find  this  impossible,  because  the  whole 
structure  of  society,  of  Industry,  finance,  and 
labor,  now  rested  upon  planned  and  Inter- 
dependent controls  which  In  turn  were  essen- 
tial cogs  in  the  machinery  of  world  Industry, 
finance,  and  labor.  Besides,  who  was  to  say 
when  the  crisis  of  the  war  would  end*  With 
the  armistice?  With  the  peace?  Five,  ten, 
fifteen  years  after? 

So  to  thoughtful  students  of  the  social 
structure  war  had  created.  In  Australia,  In 
Britain,  and  even  in  the  United  SUtes 
(though  America's  controls  were  less  perva- 
sive because  she  had  not  Ijeen  comp)elled  to 
organize  the  same  proportion  of  her  economy 
and  life  behind  the  war  effort)  pipe  dreams 
of  an  easy  return  to  the  good  old  post-war 
days,  when  a  Britisher's  home  was  his  castle 
and  the  "American  way  of  life"  compre- 
hended a  scarcely  perceptible  amount  of 
pushing  around,  Ijegan  to  seem  a  bit  fatuous. 


To  plan  a  "way  bade."  a  rettim  lo  pre> 

„  hormalcy."  looked  like  a  waste  ot  Um». 
What  one  had  to  think  about  was  bow  to 
assimilate  deep  and  extensive  GovemiiMiit 
oontrola,  a  high  degree  of  centraUntion,  an 
expanded  army  of  olBetal  experts  and  execu- 
tives into  a  system  which  preserved  the  max- 
imum freedom  and  privilege  of  the  Individual. 
Those  freedoms  and  prtvileges  rested.  In  the 
Isst  analysts,  on  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 
To  maintain  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  form  of 
dsmocracy  that  respect  had  to  be  a  two-way 
traffic.  It  must  bind  the  Government  and 
Its  officials  as  well  as  the  individual. 

In  the  crlals  of  vrar  we  had  been  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  individual  to  the  demand  for 
a  quick,  sweeplt^.  general  mobilization.  Be- 
cause the  oocsequsnoes  of  failure  threatened 
to  be  disastrous,  we  were  prepared  to  over- 
look affronts  to  the  basic  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  rule  of  law  perpetrated  by  our 
governments  and  their  olBclals.  But  as  the 
war  lengthened  we  were  In  danger  of  getting 
Into  the  slavish  habit  of  accepting  such  vio- 
lations as  inevitable,  even  as  quite  normal, 
though  pesky,  burdens  of  everyday  life. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  out  a  few  minutes 
to  think  about  It  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
dozen  examples  of  this  official  violation  of 
our  customary  legal  principles  and  of  public 
reslgnaUon  to  the  results.  I  will  quote  just 
one  example  from  Australia. 

As  in  all  countries  where  war  has  cut  down 
the  output  of  consumption  goods,  Australia 
found  herself  with  a  fairly  active  black  mar- 
ket. The  Government  encountered  the  xisual 
difficulties  In  getting  at  those  rtsporwlble. 
So  xmder  Its  emergency  war  powers,  validated 
by  the  Constitution.  It  framed  a  regulation 
which  forced  suspected  persons  to  answer, 
on  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  questions 
which  would  provide  the  evidence  to  convlot. 
Thus  it  violated  the  common-law  rights  of 
men.  who  may  not  be  required  to  Incriminate 
themselves  l>efore  they  are  tried. 

Of  course  public  opinion  supported  this 
violation,  as  black  markstcrs  were  an  evil 
minority:  but  in  so  doing  It  absented  to  a 
jirecedent  for  lulng  emezgency  powers  to  re- 
move a  right  enjoyed  by  every  citizen  of  a 
democratic  state,  no  matter  how  vile  a  crime 
he  was  believed  to  have  committed. 

One  does  not  wish  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  oCclals  as  a  collection  of 
budding  Hitlers  and  Hlmmlers  wiien  one 
says  that  by  so  twlng  emergency  powers  It 
was  opening  the  way  for  fiUl-blown  fascism. 
For  fascinn.  In  essence.  Is  merely  a  denial 
of  the  two-way  respect  for  the  law.  which 
becomes  a  one-way  traffic  against  the  un- 
privileged mass,  directed  by  the  arbitrary 
Will  of  the  dictator  and  tb»  ^ect  of  his 
party.  "No  part  of  the  British  Bmplre  has 
come  so  close  to  fascism  as  Australia."  com- 
mented an  eminent  king's  counsel,  urging 
amendment  of  this  regtilatlon,  wh*ch  Chief 
Justice  Jordan  of  the  New  S^utb  Wales  Full 
Court  described  as  "an  encroachment  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  criminal  law." 
In  Australia  a  deterioraUng  respect  for 
the  impartial,  two-way  rule  of  law  was  ex- 
emplified by  a  new  concept  of  the  status 
of  the  official  who  administered  the  law. 
He  had  come  to  regard  himself.  Insofar  as 
he  exercised  emergency  powers,  as  a  "ssoal- 
Judicial  officer"  rather  than  as  an  ordinary 
servant  of  the  people.  Again,  one  would 
misread  the  problem  if  one  concluded  that 
the  Australian  official  was  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily wicked  bureaucrat.  His  drift  was 
due  mainly  to  the  nature  of  the  controls 
he  was  called  on  to  handle  and  the  nature 
of  the  crisis. 

One  of  the  great  problems  democracy  faces, 
however,  is  the  power  of  the  expert.  The- 
oretically power  resides  in  the  legislature 
fimctionlng  as  the  delegate  of  the  people. 
But  in  the  complex  modern  industrial  state, 
operating  in  an  Interdependent  world,  the 
legislature  can  do  little  more  than  lay  down 
general  lines  of  national  policy — often  some 
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^^^^tm*  after  the  facta  which  thla  policy  pre- 
sumw  to  control  hav*  beoome  accompllabed. 
Ttaa  real  job  of  government  la  increaalngly 
^  performed  'by  the  admlnUtrator,  the  expert. 

^  vho  may  be  the  elected  repreaentatlve  but 

ffHMtAUy  ia  not.  He  muat  dally,  without  con- 
attltlBf  the  pccple'a  repreaentatlvea  (becauae 
tttne  and  fpace  deny  him  ths  opportunity), 
make  declaiona  which  determine  the  shape  of 
thing*  to  come  and  even  the  policy  the  leg ia- 
lattirt  mmt  foraittlatt  Intrintft  decUlona 
only  tlM  tpNtallf  lirtDid  tad  experienced  ex- 
pert la  equipped  to  make. 

True,  he  1*  Onally  reaponalble  to  the  legla- 
latur*  and  often  auffan  for  mlaMlouUMng 
lis  Moed.  But  all  tb«  dlapleaaad  togtoUtm 
Ma  do  to  rtplaoe  him  with  anothar  esp*rt, 
tttpVMd  to  continue  making  Intricate  and 
far-reaching  declaiona.  It  cannot,  as  a  body 
( I  through  lu  elwtMl  ■■■ban,  provide  all 
the  akilla  and  hands  rtqulnd  to  earry  out  the 
•dministration  dtrtetly. 

Othera  have  already  pointed  out  that  thla 
divorce  between  apparent  and  real  power  la 
oaa  of  the  deepest  dilemmas  of  the  complex 
modrn  Industrial  suu.  Whatever  the  aolu- 
Mob  may  be  we  do  not  advance  toward  It 
■  dHMeratleally  by  way  of  technocratic  ab- 
MtattHB.  and  that  was  the  trend  which  came 
to  tlH  iWflMa  m  Australia  when  the  civil 
■MVaat  exercistng  emergency  powers  pro- 
rtatwatfl  himself  a  semljudlclal  officer — 
that  Is.  one  empowered  not  merely  to  Imple- 
ment policy  tut  also  to  Judge  and  decide  of 
his  own  arbitrary,  privileged  will. 
''  I  believe  that  this  was  a  completely  new 

concept  In  a  democratic  society,  that  It  mede 
^  expUclt  the  Irraaponalble  power  which   the 

manager,  the  expert,  and  the  official  exercise, 
perforce,  in  our  Institutions,  and  that  It 
aroac  not  by  accident  or  because  Australia 
waa  politically  backward  but  precisely  be- 
cauae. under  wartime  controls.  It  had  ad- 
vanced further  than  other  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tiona  toward  a  form  of  national  socialism. 

llie  Importance  of  the  concept  arises  from 
the  fact  that  so  far  no  society  has  yet  evolved 
any  effective  24-bour-a-day  check  on  the  of- 
ficial and  expert  except  his  own  conscience 
and  professional  restraint.  Once  we  admit 
that  becauae  we  cannot  restrain  him  hia  ar- 
bitrary powera  are  right  and  lawful,  then  we 
have  aMlcated  responsibility  and  the  spirit 
of  democracy  la  dead,  however  long  we  may 
ding  to  Its  forma  In  the  leglsi*'are. 

Last  October  my  newspaper  was  ordered  to 
submit  all  pages  to  cenaorahlp  before  publi- 
cation becauae  we  had  wilfully  disobeyed  a 
direction  from  the  cenaor.  Security  was  not 
Involved.  We  were  merely  criticizing  Oov- 
emment  policy  on  Industrial  disputes  In  the 
coal  fields,  which  in  our  opinion  were  threat- 
ening to  paralyse  the  war  effort.  The  censor. 
when  we  stiggeated  that  be  bad  exceeded  the 
CoaMtttutlonal  powers  which  validated  hla 
eanaorahtp.  since  he  was  supposed  to  super- 
vise only  the  publication  of  news  that  might 
Inform  the  enemy,  retorted  that  his  decl- 
atona.  right  or  wrong,  were  unchallengeable. 
Bobaequently  the  fact  emerged  that  he  waa 
not  talking  idly  through  his  hat  but  accord- 
iag  to  a  well-defined  concept  of  the  official's 
■tatus  as  a  dual  interpreter-dictator  of  war- 
time emergency  power*. 

This  concept  appears  to  have  been  baaed 
en  a  decision  of  the  high  court,  which  held 
that  a  minister  or  his  deputy  could  not  be 
called  on  to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  had 
ordered  the  Internment  of  an  individual  im- 
der  a  regulation — similar  to  regulations  In 
force  In  other  countries  at  war — whereby  the 
government  was  permitted  to  imprison  any 
citizen  It  believed  to  have  dealgns  against 
the  safety  of  the  Nation.  Prom  this  decision 
the  censor  and  other  officials  derived  the  Idea 
that  their  activity  was  apart  from  and  above 
the  law.  or  rather  that  they  alone,  and  no 
court  in  the  land,  were  the  Judges  of  how 
Uie  law  ahoiUd  work. 


fantasy.    To 
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was  to  admit  as 
fact  that  irre- 
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Thla  was  a  very  dangerous 
admit  that  any  Individual  oi 
viduals  In  the  land  was  aboV( 
law,  or  was  the  sole 
priety  of  acts  under  the  law. 
an  acceptable  and  establishe<l 
sponsible  power  of  the 
every  democratic  community 
endeavor  to  curb. 

The  newapapert  brought 
conflict  In  April.    The  censoAihIp 
forbidden  my  paper  to  publish 
of  the  admtnlatratton  which 
celvably  Inform  the  enemy, 
publlahtng   and    we   were 
whole  press  of  Sydney, 
lalde  then  reprinted  the  »U\ 
toriala    the    oenaor    had 
papers  were  auppraaasd.  too 

We  then  applied  to  thn 
Injunction  to  restrain  the  c<*isor 
tinuing  to  prevent  publlcatio  i 
Court  overruling  the  censor's 
he  alone  was  the  Judge  of 
censored,  told  the  newepape^s 
and  publish.    Liberal*  In  the 
■ponded  by  recasting  the 
to  put  ptirely  political  newi 
outside  the  censor's  control. 

Thus,  temporarily,  the  tr4nd 
reaucratic  absolutUm  was 
will  never  kill  this  trend,  w 
stronger  In  the  approaching 
governments   atrongly   equlf  ped 
powers,   or   criae*  concelvab 
more  terrlf]rlng  to  the  mass 
even  the  crises  of  war,  unt 
fundamental  problem  of  the 
the  real   but   Irresponsible 
and  expert,  and  the  legal  bui 
parent  power  of  people  anc 
sentatlves. 

On  August  19,  the  Australtin 
asked  Its  people  to  continue 
some  of  the  powers  It  had 
the  war.    The  people  refused 
fortunate.     It  will  hamper 
and  the  executive  In  the  maisive 
readjust  the  country  to  peac< 
pie  are  suspicious  of  the 
bureaucrats  and  their  arrogint 
of  absolutism,  so  they  yielde< 
elements  which  asked  "Can 
The  vote  was  a  vote  of  blintl 
at  least  partly  Influenced  by 
of  last  April's  crises.    But  fearful 
the  past  Is  no  answer  to 
America's  as  much  as  they 
which  we  have  dlsciisscd  hen 

We  shall  have  to  give  centi  al 
power  and  they  must  delegat^ 
experts.    What  we  have  got 
how  we  can  maintain  the 
law  over  the  expert  and  officia 
Ized  knowledge  gives  him  aytho: 
authority  makes  him 
gance  and  good  Intentions 
where  the  Gsrmans  and  Italians 
it  all  began. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REFRaSBNTATTVES 


Tuesday,  December  .  2, 1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.    I  4lsh 
my  remarks  and  Include 
the  title  of  an  article  and 
the  same  article  which 
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8  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  July  12, 
1944.    The  article  follows: 

TXM-MAN    TXAM    LID    BT    MAI*    H«    BEAT    flCBTS 
B2CKWOBTH  IN  DISTXICT  S 

(By  David  Botter) 

GLAorwATza,  Tex..  July  11.— An  In-abaentla 
candidate  without  platform  figures  as  a  lead- 
ing contender  for  the  Third  Congressional 
seat  from  Texas  In  the  primary  campaign  of 
LiNOLxr  BECKWoaTH  for  a  fourth  term. 

Instead  of  a  pcrscnal  campaign, will  b« 

backed  by  a  team  of  10  top-ranking  east 
Texa*  political  leader*  and  attorney*  who 
will  stump  the  district  In  hi*  behalf. 

Bkxwortm,  who  upset  dope  In  1038  by 
vanqulatalnf  the  veteran  Morgan  Sander*,  of 
Canton,  and  a  group  of  othtr  leading  office- 
holder* with  more  political  know-how,  U  th« 
principal  campaign  lasue. 

TtN-MAN-TtAM  ICT 

Bander*,  the  man  Escxwostm  defeated: 
Judge  Merrlt  Olbeon,  of  Longvlew,  one  of 
the  leading  forces  which  delivered  the  un- 
Instructed  Democratic  delegation  to  Chicago 
from  the  State  convention  In  Austin,  May 
23.  and  first  public  advocate  of  free  electon 
from  Texas:  Jim  Strong,  of  Carthage;  Jack 
Price,  of  Longvlew;  W.  N.  Jones,  of  Mineola; 
W.  Edward  Lee,  of  Tyler;  Carroll  and  Leslie 
Florence,  of  Gilmer;  Judge  W.  R.  Hughes,  of 
Longvlew;  and  Vernon  McDavld,  of  Hander- 
son. 

They  will  stump  the  district  consisting  of 
eight  counties  In  the  east  Texas  oil-field 
area,  alleging  that  Bxckwokth  has  dona 
nothing  for  the  district  In  Congress  and  that 
the  area  lacks  representation. 

Beckwosth's  platform  for  reelection  shows 
that  he  has  supported  every  war  measure 
EUbmitted  to  Congress,  that  he  advocated 
fortification  of  Guam  and  has  come  on  down 
the  line  in  support  of  the  full  war  program, 
including  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
O.  I.  bin  of  rights. 

The  apple-cheeked  Congrcnman.  who  won 
election  to  Congress  after  one  term  in  the 
State  legislature,  went  Into  office  the  hard 
way.  Lacking  sufficient  funds  for  a  costly 
campaign,  be  used  his  own  personality  and 
h!a  own  contacts  to  win  the  race  from  a 
field. 

He  xised  a  loud  speaker  and  toured  the 
side  roads,  talking  with  farmers,  running 
his  oxra  race  against  the  field.  He  had  his 
family's  assistance.  His  father  O.  J.  Beck- 
worth,  was  his  constant  adviser  and  assistant 
In  that  race. 

A  member  of  the  powerful  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House. 
Beckworth's  work  in  recent  months  haa 
been  concentrated  in  two  subcommittees  of 
this  group,  one  dealing  with  Investigation 
of  brand  names  and  newsprint,  and  another 
working  on  civil  aviation  matters. 

The  Congressman  Is  running  on  a  strong 
war  effort  platform  and  cites  hlj  record  in 
that  connection. 

In  addition. ,  of  Longvlew,  an  attor- 
ney. Is  making  an  antl-BECKWoxTH  campaign; 
,  is  rxmnlng  his  campaign  from  his  of- 
fice using  postal  cards  to  contact  people.  The 
cards  are  provided  for  friends  who  wish  to 
mall  them  to  others. 

Counties  In  the  district  are  Upshur.  Gregg. 
Van  Zandt,  Rusk.  Smith,  Wood,  Camp,  and 
Panola.  Smith,  Gregg,  and  Ru£k  form  a 
majority  of  the  district  In  voting  strength. 

"The  result  of  the  above  mentioned  race  was 
that  Bxckwokth  received  In  the  first  primary 
a  clear  majority  over  both  his  opponents: 
he  carried  seven  of  the  eight  Third  District 
counties,  the  exception  being  Gregg  County, 
the  home  county  of  his  two  opponents: 
the  former  county  and  district  official,  who 
had  held  three  offices  In  Gregg  County,  re- 
ceived 3.745.  BacKwoBTB  3,380,  a  difference  of 
365. 
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Hon.  Cordell  HaH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  ITKW  TOBX 

ZN  THI  HOU8S  OF  RKPRBSICNTATIVSB 
Tuesday.  December  12, 1944 

MlM  STANLEY.  Mr.  8p<!aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oao,  I  Include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
ptared  In  the  New  York  Timet  on  No- 
rtmber  28.  1M4.  • 

In  thU  editorial  a  Aim  tribute  1«  paid  to 
a  fine  Amertcan.  our  former  Secretary  ol 
State,  Cordell  HuU: 


xvu.  or 

It  win  Uke  moet  American*  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  thinking  of  Cordell  Hull  aa 
not  being  Secretary  of  State  or  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  aa  being  other  than  Cordell  HuU. 
Mr.  HtiU  has  held  longer  than  any  other  man 
in  our  history  the  office  from  which  he  haa 
juat  resigned.  He  has  held  It  with  a  distinc- 
tion that  ranka  him  among  the  first  half 
doeen  of  our  great  State  Secretaries.  His 
long  tenure  has  made  It  posalble  for  him  to 
achieve  more  than  any  one  of  hla  predecea- 
sors,  especially  since  It  paraU«led  the  most 
crlUcal  period  that  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States  have  undergone. 

Mr.  HuU  came  from  Teimesstse  and  from  a 
nu«l  environment.  He  was  born  In  a  log 
cabin,  though  not  to  dire  poverty.  He  prac- 
ticed law  In  a  small  town  and  rode  as  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  through  other  smaU  X)wn8.  These 
early  experiences,  close  to  natuie  and  close  to 
men  dealing  directly  with  nature,  gave  him 
a  simplicity  of  outlook  which  he  never  lost. 
He  understood  basic  economic  problems  be- 
cause he  saw  them  without  needess  complex- 
ity. What  he  learned  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  he  believed  had  a  world-wide  applica- 
tion. It  was  this  outlook,  combined  with  a 
complete  Intellectual  Integrity,  that  won  him 
respect  during  his  long  career  In  Congress 
and  spread  that  respect  among  many  na- 
tions when  he  moved.  In  1933.  to  his  higher 
poet. 

Prom  the  beginning  Mr.  Hull's  approach 
to  diplomacy  waa  by  the  economic  road. 
Taxation  was  the  domestic  svibject  that  In- 
terested him  most.  International  trade  the 
related  subject  that  took  him  beyond  the  lia- 
tlonal  botmdarles.  He  fathered  the  Federal 
income  tax,  without  which  this  war  could  not 
have  been  financed.  He  belonged  without 
equivocation  to  that  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  which  has  always  fought  for  the  kind 
of  tariff  system  that  would  stimulate  exports 
by  accepting  imports.  He  never  lent  himself 
to  the  superstition  that  this  Nation  or  any 
nation  could  In  the  long  run  enrich  Itself 
by  selling  a  great  deal  more  than  It  bought. 
In  theory  and  in  practice  he  held  that  trade 
had  to  be  reciprocal,  and  patiently  and  hope- 
fully he  labored  to  make  It  so. 

He  looked  out  Into  the  troubled  world  of 
1933-44  with  understanding  eyes.  He  knew 
that  war  woxild  come  unless  drastic  steps 
were  taken  to  avoid  It.  With  President 
Roosevelt's  backing  he  took  as  many  of  those 
steps  as  public  opinion  seemed  ready  to  sup- 
port. We  cannot  look  back  over  the  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  of  the  past  12  years  and  say 
that  It  was  flawless.  Mistakes  were  made, 
sometimes  administrative  and  sometimes  leg- 
lalatlve.  Isolationism  died  hard.  But  there 
never  waa  a  time  when  CordeU  Hull  defended 
the  Isolationist  view,  Whea  the  economic 
and  political  systems  of  Korope  began  to 
crash  he  turned  to  Latin  America,  and  his 
success  there.  If  not  quite  complete.  Is  dra- 
matically Impressive. 


In  the  last  analysla  and  in  decUlve  matters 
every  strong  President  la  his  own  Secretary 
of  State.  The  OordeU  HuU  poUcy  la  the 
Booeevelt  policy.  But  SecreUry  HuU  haa 
been  no  nonentity,  no  signer  of  papers,  no 
mere  yes-aaylng  adviser.  He  haa  helped  to 
form  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy— the  beat 
and  bravest  parts  of  It.  There  is  credit 
enough  for  two  men  there. 

He  retires  in  honor  and  In  the  light  of 
approaching  vMtory  and  hopes  for  lasting 
peace.  The  thanks  and  good  wUl  of  a  nation 
go  with  him.  and  prayers  that  bs  may  soon 
recover  and  again  bs  able  to  give  hU  country 
tbs  bsneOt  of  his  wisdom  and  cxpertsncs. 


Reielutioiii  of  Farm  Bnreaa  of  Waynt 
County,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOX7SE  OP  RKPRS8KNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
comprehensive  and  farsighted  set  of  res- 
olutions was  recently  adopted  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  Wayne  County,  Iowa, 
that  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  resolutions  referring 
to  the  training  and  education  of  our 
youth,  the  saving  and  building  up  of  the 
soil,  securing  a  more  equitable  income  in 
comparison  with  living  expenses,  and  se- 
curing for  farm  homes  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living: 

WATMZ  COUKTT  FABM  BXntXAU  aCSOLUTIONS  rOa 
1B44-4S 

z 
We  favor  the  establishment  of  rural  eleo* 
trie  lines  to  furnish  electricity  for  aU  farm 
homes  In  the  county.  And  we  believe  that 
R.  E.  A.  serving  farm  families  through  non- 
profit cooperatives  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

B 

We  favor  legislation  that  would  give  more 
aid  to  our  rural  schools  either  through  SUte 
or  Pederal  financing  or  through  some  equali- 
zation of  the  tax  system,  or  both,  and  without 
relinquishing  otir  local  control. 

And  If  It  Is  foimd  necessary  to  reorganise 
otir  school  districts,  making  transportation 
necessary,  then  we  Insist  that  additional  aid 
must  be  given  to  the  improvement  of  our 
dirt  roads. 

m 

Ws  further  favor  Federal  and  State  aid 
to  be  given  to  the  construction  and  surfac- 
ing of  farm-to-market  roads,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  of  more  value  to 
farmers  and  agriculture  as  a  whole  than  the 
buUding  of  superhighways. 

IT 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  triple  A  and 
Its  policy  of  controlled  production,  and  be- 
lieve that  In  the  reconstruction  days  ahead 
that  It  wlU  be  needed  more  than  ever.  And 
we  believe  that  more  emphaais  ahould  be 
placed  on  payments  for  soU-b\iUdlng  prac- 
tices, and  especially  Including  pasture  Im- 
provement. 

▼ 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  approving 
the  maintenance  of  cooperative  Federal  loan 
associations  making  loans  to  farmers  at  a 


low  rats  of  interest  and  on  slther  long-ilms 
or  short-time  loans.  And  we  further  com- 
mend and  approve  the  Farm  Secwlty  Ad« 
mlnlstraUon  in  their  woA  of  securing  flnan- 
elal  aid  to  farmers. 

VI 

We  favor  some  kind  of  reguUtlons  of  Urns 
used  for  agricultural  purposes,  said  regula- 
tions to  cover  welghU,  calcium  content,  and 
physical  avaUabUlty  ot  this  calcium  content 
or  flnsnsss. 

vc 


We  would  tirgs  men  ipasd  in  the 
to  the  manufaeturtag  of  farm  machin«f 
and  rapalrt  so  badly  needed  to  enable  faraio 
•ra  to  mast  tba  reqtUrsmsnto  for  a  spssdy 
snd  of  tb*  war  and  fesdlng  tbs  liberated 
ooim  tries. 

vnt 

The  Wsyns  County  Mm  Bureau  Is  proud 
of  their  part  in  ssaofliif  tiM  BoU  OMmmiy^ 
tlon  Service  for  this  county,  and  w«  raaflm 
our  belief  in  the  work  of  this  agsoey  la 
controlling  erosion  and  bringing  about  Im- 
proved farming  practices, 
n 

After  the  Government  Is  througb  with  tba 
land  acquired  for  new  war  purposes  we  favor 
the  (etiu-n  of  aU  land  suitable  for  farming  td 
f amUy-aiaed  farms,  with  servicemen  and  orig- 
inal ownera  given  preference. 

X 

We  wish  to  go  on  record  as  approving  the 
work  of  aggressive  legUlatlve  committees  for 
both  State  and  National  legislatures.  And 
we  pledge  our  aid  to  them  In  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  laws  beneficial  to 
agriculture,  and  the  defeat  of  laws  detri- 
mental to  agrlcxilture,  and  reaffirming  out 
Inslstance  on  parity  for  farmer  producta  In 
the  market. 

zx 

And.  flnaUy,  we  heartily  approve,  endorse, 
and  pledge  our  efforts  to  help  carry  out  the 
extension  program  as  outlined  for  1944-45. 
And  we  believe  that  If  we  carry  this  out  we 
vrlU  help  to  better  fit  our  farm  youth  for 
the  Job  ahead,  vrtll  Improve  farm  living  con- 
ditions, and  especially  through  soll-buUdlng 
practices,  safeguard  future  agriculture  for 
ourselves  and  our  chUdren. 

L.  L.  TKATCHia.  CTiairman, 

Olkn  F.  Lamcxa, 

Sam  J.  Enolx, 
Jfembcra  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 


Editorial  Commeiit  en  Address  by  Hoi. 
James  A.  Farley  at  Birminf  ham,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  of  Novenv- 
ber  17,  1044] 

rASLBT   VIKW8   ALABAMA 

"Few  States  In  the  Union  are  so  blessed 
atop  of  the  ground  and  \mder  the  ground  aa 
your  State  of  Alabama." 

That  is  what  James  A.  Farley  t<^d  mem- 
bers of  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Com^ 
meree  at  their  Birmingham  aaeetlng  Thurs- 
day night.    And  Big  Jim  apcik»  as  a  business- 
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man.  having  put  behind  him  the  world  of 

pontics. 

lir.  Farley  remind*  u«  that  God  ha«  been 
good  to  thU  land  of  ouri  in  Alabama.  Rich 
dcpoalU  of  minerals  under  the  ground  and 
ttrtOB  topaoll  have  made  It  poeslble  to  com- 
hia»  ^:r»culture  with  Industry  to  make  a 
Bute  that  promise*  a  still  more  wonderful 
•conomlc  future. 

But  more  Important,  thinks  "the  greatest 
PoBtmaster  General  since  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." is  Alabama's  peofde. 

•The  great  IndustrlalMs  of  the  Nation  have 
found  In  this  popuUtkm  of  yours  men  and 
women  who  are: 

"1.  100  percent  loyal,  and  take  second  plaot 
to  none  In  patriotism  snd  love  of  country: 

••2.  They  are  Industrie  us. 

"3.  They  are  capable  of  training  to  any  de- 
B«e  of  aklU.  and  I  am  told  that  work  to  one- 
thousandth  of  an  Inch  In  accuracy  la  being 
tiuiied  out  in  many  plants  throughout  this 
sacUon  by  people  who  a  year  or  two  ago  never 
draamed  of  holding  a  Job  In  production." 

apMklng  of  the  South  as  a  frontier.  Ui. 
Farley  points  out  that  It  certainly  Is  no  fron- 
tier in  history  or  m  politics,  but  that  It  ac- 
tually and  truly  U  a  frontier  In  Industrial  op- 
portunity 

Jim  Farley  thinks— and  so  do  we — that  the 
Souths  economy  should  be  better  balanced 
between  agrlctUture  and  Industry.  We  are 
primarily  an  agricultural  State  In  Alabama, 
and  In  our  eagerness  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  IndusUial  poaslblllUee  we  must  never 
forget  our  dependence  on  farming  and  the 
nacasslty  for  making  progress  In  this  field. 
But  industry  Is  with  us  and  will  grow  with 
us  and  we  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
help  make  Alabama  a  well-balanced  State. 

Big  Jim  of  the  green  Ink  reminds  Alaba- 
mlans  that  they  are  not  altogether  unlike  the 
Irish  who  are.  he  says.  60  percent  fight  and  60 
percent  romance. 

Mr.  Farley  hlU  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head  here  Alabama  U  typical  of  the  South. 
Or  at  least  lu  people  are  typical.  If  we  can 
turn  to  advantage  this  love  of  fight  and  tbls 
romantic  turn  of  the  heart,  we  can  build  m 
our  Stata  a  prosperity  that  Is  worthy  of  otir 
traditions  and  our  aspirations. 


(From  the  Alice  (Tex.)  News  of  November 
16.  l»44] 
Tonight,  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  the  Eonor- 
able  James  A.  Farley  Is  delivering  an  address 
Just  as  the  News  Is  rolling  off  the  press  which 
Brainatormer  has  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
tnUraat,  and  not  alone  for  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Farley  came  to  Alice  In  the  spring  ez- 
preasly  to  spend  a  few  minutes  here  in  the 
oflica  with  one  of  hla  kttg-time  admirers. 
Shortage  of  help,  regardless.  I  feel  that  tbls 
speech  dig!  deep  into  the  canker  spots  of 
the  South,  and  while  primarily  intended  for 
th«  people  of  Alabama,  Bralnstormer's  early 
childhood  home,  it  Is  equally  applicable  to 
Ttezas.  and  you  will  find  It  In  this  Issue.  As 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port CorfKjration.  Mr.  Farley  Is  gradually  dif- 
fusing his  Iri&h  charm  along  with  good  hard 
•enae  all  over  America  and  to  all  of  you  who 
ara-^htnking  of  the  post-war  futtuv  of  your 
own  home  town,  may  I  suggest  that  Jim 
^Varley  has  a  message  for  you  that  is  most 
timely.    Turn  to  page  11. 

(From  the  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald  of  No- 
vember 16.  1944] 
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JAlOa   A.  rUOJKT  nf   SnMIMOHAM 

Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic men  in  the  country  today,  at  one  time 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  Democrats  and  a 
great  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Party.  U  to  deliver  a  speech  to  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Friday. 
Movember  17. 
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James  A.  Farley  has  a 
American   people  that  few 
ever  enjoyed.     He  Is  loved 
people  and  the  rich   and 
friends,  and  he  is  a  friend 

His  memorable  visit  to 
1940  and  the   part  that 
great  first  Monday  In  April 
val  endeared  him  to  the 
of  this  section  of  Tennessee . 
es  the  greatest  Postmaster 
ever  had.  and  that 
Blsted  in  the  laying  of  the 
$500,000  Federal  building, 
that  will  be  remembered 
who  heard  him. 

Mr.  Farley  Is  chairman  of 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation 
Ing  the  greater  portion  of 
ness  rather  than  politics 
hear  Mr.  Farley  In  his 
ham.  as  we  are  sure  he  will 
sage  for  the  businessmen  of 
em  city. 

Mr.  Farley  In  his  letters 
this  paper  and  who  was 
celebration  the  day  Mr.  Faiiey 
expressed  himself  many  tines 
pay  the  Dimple  of  the  Universe 
some  time  in  the  future 
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Seneral  we  have 
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years  by  those 


the  board  of  the 
and  Is  devot- 
ils  time  to  busl- 
Ve  would  like  to 
at  Blrmlng- 
have  a  real  mes- 
that  great  south- 
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[From  the  Annlston  (Ala.) 
17,  1944] 
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Star  of  November 
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In  stating  that  the 
South  today  is  a  greater 
tries   to   balance   our 
James  A.  Farley.  In   his 
Alabama  State  Chamber 
terday.  was  but  echoing  th 
expressed  by  the  late  Ben 
Ident  of  that  organization, 
not  only  preached  that 
Is  as  well  in  his  own  operat 
ander  City. 

There  was  nothing   ne« 
observation  in  that  respect, 
was  very  timely  In  statin  ; 
a  great  mistake  for  the 
build  up  industrially  on 
basis.    For  it  recently  has 
Alabama  enact  a  State 
industries  from  taxation 
grave  mistake,  as  Mr.  Farley 
tries  of  the  kind  we  need 
ask  tax  exemption,  free  e 
special  privileges  as  to 
any  of  the  other  unwise 
the  South  has  offered  in 
age  Industry  to  move  In  thli 
ever,  we  do  need  fair  tax  " 
conditions,  water  power 
discriminatory  freight 
and  so  forth. 

Granted  equality  of 
law.    Industry    in    the 
chance  to  develop  than  in 
of  the  country.     This  was 
In  on  the  rest  of  the  Natio^i 
with   the   result   that   the 
making  greater  industrial 
other  American  region, 
it  has  been  proved  that 
sources  that  hitherto  wer( 
ferlor  are  equal  to  the  best 
the  war  we  will  have  a 
supply  than  ever  before 
ers  before  the  State 
were  eminently  J\istlfled 
outlook  for  Alabama. 
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[Frcm  the  Birmingham  (i 
vember  17, 


MB.  raaixT'8  s#ncB 
James  A.  Farley,  no  loni  er 


even  in  the  best  sense  of  thi 
neas  executive  heading  a 
and  speaking  the  language 
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need  of  the 
dumber  of  indus- 
agrlc  Jltural  economy, 
address  before  the 
Commerce  yes- 
sentiment  often 
Russell,  first  pres- 
And  Mr.  Russell 
doctrine,  he  practiced 
ons  around  Alex- 


in Mr.   Farley's 
therefore,  but  he 
that  it  win  be 
!  outh  to  seek  to 
,n  indiscriminate 
proposed  that 
exempting  new 
This  would  be  a 
stated,  as  Indua- 
and  want  do  not 
tes,  cheap  labor, 
and  lights,  nor 
nducements  that 
past  to  encour- 
dlrectlon.    How- 
,  good  working 
development,  non- 
better  schools. 


the 


h  ws. 


oppo  tunlty 


under  the 
has   a   better 
my  other  section 
gradually  sinking 
before  the  war. 
South   then   was 
irogress  than  any 
during  the  war 
southern  re- 
regarded  as  In- 
Moreover,  after 
trained  labor 
lence,  the  speak- 
of  Commerce 
their  optimistic 
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the  politician 

term  but  a  busl- 

H'eat  corporation 

)f  a  person  so  en- 


gaged, showed  in  his  speech  delivered  Thurs- 
day before  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  his  native  shrewdness,  his  gift  of 
observation,  his  fundamental  integrity  and 
his  rich  sense  of  values,  as  he  urged  a  pro- 
gram of  industrialization  for  this  region  and 
State  Mr.  Farley  knows  the  South  and  loves 
it.  He  is  thoroughly  aware  of  Its  advantages. 
But  he  is  also  specially  equipped  to  be  dis- 
cerning in  his  views  of  the  needs  of  the 
South  and  in  his  proposals  to  make  those 
needs  the  touchstone  of  its  progress  toward 
economic  abundance  and  balance. 

The  war  has  given  a  fresh  Impetus  to  the 
process  of  recognizing  the  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  this  region.  Mr.  Farley  argues.  If 
in  normal  times,  the  South's  possfbillties 
were  already  highlighted,  surely  when  peace 
comes  again  this  appreciation  will  come  as  a 
flood.  The  war  has  proved  that  Southern 
labor  Is  ready  for  the  most  delicate  opera- 
tions. There  may  have  been  some  doubt  on 
that  score  once  upon  a  time — it  no  longer 
exists.  There  has  never  been  any  doubt  as 
to  raw  materials,  climate,  and  similar  con- 
siderations. But  what  about  a  market? 
With  an  improved  Income  from  Industrial 
wages,  the  South  itself  becomes  a  great  mar- 
ket. Given  the  assurance  of  stability  in 
taxes  and  legislation,  no  industrialist  can 
hesitate  to  place  his  plants  In  a  setting 
which  holds  so  many  potential  benefits. 

Let  these  facts  tell  their  story.  Mr.  Parley 
tirged.  rather  than  offer  special  inducements 
of  free  land  or  other  concessions  which  ap- 
peal to  the  undependable  Investor  rather 
than  the  one  who  wants  merely  security  and 
fair  play  and  a  square  deal.  Decide  that 
there  must  be  a  better  balance  of  agriculture 
and  indvistry.  and  proceed  accordingly.  Re- 
solve that  the  Nation's  "economic  problem 
No.  1"  will  be  no  problem  at  all  through  the 
best  possible  utilization  of  Its  riches,  and 
the  South  will  attract  the  capital  and  the 
skill  to  give  it  the  poise,  the  wealth  and  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  country  at  large. 
As  an  Irishman,  one-half  fight  and  the  other 
half  romance.  Mr.  Farley  was  the  ideal  man 
to  appeal  for  its  own  blessedness  to  a  section 
which  has  risen  equal  to  the  call  of  great 
causes  and  yet  remained  "garmented  in  the 
light  from  her  own  beauty." 

(Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  of 
November  18,  1944] 

iOL.  rAXLXT'S  ADDHES8 

Jim  Farley  talked  to  Alabama's  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  members  almost  as  if 
he  were  himself  a  native  Alabamian.  His 
advice  to  get  an  Industrial  South  to  balance 
the  agricultural  South  was  good  advice,  a 
repetition  of  something  that  all  of  us  have 
known  but  which,  nevertheless,  it  is  good  to 
have  repeated  for  emphasis  now  and  then. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Industrialists  all  over 
the  Nation,  particularly  In  the  crowded  In- 
dustrial centers  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Ohio,  from  Illinois  to  Massachu- 
setts, are  looking  to  the  South  for  new  indus- 
trial sites  when  planned  expansion  is  possi- 
ble after  the  war.  These  industrialists  see 
advantages  in  otir  climate  and  our  labor  con- 
ditions which  they  can  use  in  their  produc- 
tion plans,  and  they  are  already  examining 
possibilities  in  many  Southern  communities. 

There  Is  a  temptation,  which  Mr.  Farley 
noted,  to  offer  too  much  to  these  industries 
to  get  their  plants  located  here.  Back  in  the 
lush  twenties  of  this  centtu7,  small  cities 
raised  building  money  and  contributed  land 
and  tax-exemptions  to  Industries  as  bait  to 
get  them  to  locate  in  their  communities. 
Some  of  these  industries  have  more  than  re- 
warded the  cities  which  were  so  liberal  In 
their  inducements,  but  some  have  not  been 
so  fortunate. 

One  Mississippi  town  built  a  factory  for  a 
manufacturer,  contributing   both  site   and 
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plant,  with  the  imderstanding  that  a  certain 
minttwiiiri  pay  roll  would  bs  maintained  for 
S  years.  At  the  end  of  the  6  years  the  manu- 
facturer, possibly  from  causes  attributable  to 
the  depression,  closed  up  shop  and  left  the 
town  with  Its  factory  but  without  its  pay  roU. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  experience  which  nsed 
not  be  repeated. 

If  we  have  the  rail  facilities,  the  Ititiot  sup- 
ply, the  climate,  the  accessibility  to  raw  trA- 
terlals  and  to  markets,  that  is  all  we  need 
to  offer  to  those  industries  which  would  like 
to  come  in  and  live  among  us.  As  Mr.  Farley 
said,  "I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate  giv- 
ing free  sites  to  Industriee,  years  of  tax 
exemptions,  and  special  concessions  and  fran- 
chises." There  Is  no  need  to  buy  the  indus- 
tries which  we  Invite.  If  we  hsve  the  advan- 
tages that  they  need,  this  is  the  logical  place 
for  them  to  locate.  On  this  basis,  and  on  no 
other,  should  the  South  present  its  case  to 
industry. 

There  is  another  thought  In  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  is  the  matter  of  encouraging 
local  native  Industry.  The  big  plants  which 
outsiders  place  here  are  goc>d  for  the  com- 
munity, but  the  management,  usually  re- 
mains far  away  In  the  North,  or  Middle  West. 
The  Ideal  Industry  Is  that  in  which  ownership 
and  management  are  also  local.  Interested  in 
the  community  because  it  is  their  commu- 
nity, the  place  in  which  they,  too,  must  Uvs. 

{From  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  of  November  18, 

1944] 

ICS.  TUaXT'B  ANALTSIS  OK  THS  BOTTTB 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley, in  his  address  at  the  State  chamber  of 
commerce  convention  in  Birmingham,  made 
some  observations  highly  encouraging  as  to 
the  economic  futtire  of  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States. 

He  spoke  of  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages in  the  South  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  of  the  need  of  more  such  develop- 
ment to  create  a  better  balance  between  in- 
dustry and  agrlculttire. 

•Tt  has  been  only  in  recent  years,  with  the 
full  development  of  natural  resources  In  cer- 
tain other  areas  and  the  exhaustion  or  near 
exhaustion  of  many  of  those  natural  re- 
sources," he  said,  "that  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tion have  been  turned  southward  and  that 
we  have  found  throughout  this  land  of  yours 
a  great  wealth  of  natural  resources,  barely 
scratched  or  wholly  untapped." 

Envimerating  some  of  the  attractions  of  the 
South  for  Industry,  he  pointed  out: 

"Lands  necessary  for  industry  are  reason- 
able in  price  and  without  limit  as  to  avail- 
ability; climate  renders  the  cost  of  living 
much  less  than  the  frozen  areas  of  the  Nation 
with  the  arduous  winters,  meaning  an  amaz- 
ing saving  In  the  character  of  hotises  that 
must  be  built  for  employees,  and  the 
Installation  cost  of  heating  apparatus  and 
a  great  saving  In  the  amount  of  fuel. 
Proximity  of  agricultural  products  renders 
food  available  in  liberal  quantities  and 
a^  reasonable  prices.  Expense  of  cloth- 
ing Is  considerably  different  from  the 
cold  areas.  The  proximity  of  all  building 
materials,  this  being  a  great  tlr  iber  area, 
deposits  of  sand,  rock,  cement,  enable  any 
Industry  to  erect  Its  building  at  n  material 
saving  in  cost.  Taxes  are  not  so  high.  Power 
from  water  Is  avaUable  everywhere." 

The  entire  analysis,  Mr.  Farley  declared. 
Indicates  that  "men  of  vision  and  of  wisdom 
will  more  and  more  locate  establishments" 
In  the  South. 

He  stressed  the  Importance  of  greater  In- 
dustrialization In  this  region  with  the  state- 
ment that  "the  more  Industry  that  can  be 
Induced  to  establish  itself  in  the  South, 
whether  by  actual  concerns  coming  to  the 
South  or  by  southern  men  with  southern 
capital — the  more  highly  industrialized  you 


become  until  you  bring  agrlctilturs  and  In- 
dustry into  balance,  the  greater  your  prog- 
ress." 

Mr.  Farley  thus  recognises  and  emphasises 
both  the  advantages  and  the  need  for  greater 
industrial  development  In  the  South. 

(From   the  Chattanooga   (Tenn.)    Times  of 
November  17,  1944] 

Bnnj>  sotrrBiuf  maskst 

During  the  depression  certain  southern 
towns  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  furnishing 
free  sites  and  even  free  buildings,  and  even 
tax  exemptions,  to  bring  from  northern  and 
eastern  centers  new  Industries  which  might 
better  have  been  termed  sweat  shops.  It  Is 
a  strange  notion  that  we  can  Improve  the 
southern  people  by  enslaving  them. 

Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  in  an  address  last 
night  before  the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  Birmingham,  showed  in  a  ro- 
mantic Irish  way  that  the  South  does  not 
have  to  buy  cheap  and  shabby  industries. 
Mr.  Farley  spoke  almost  with  envy  of  the 
advantages  of  being,  and  living,  in  the  South. 

"Make  no  effort  to  buy  business,"  said  B4r. 
Farley.  "You  have  a  great  and  glorious  sec- 
tion— it  Is  beautifxil.  It  rolls,  it  has  trees  and 
forests,  broad  lands  and  flat  lands,  streams 
and  hills,  and  climate  unsurpassed  and  a 
people  who  are  homogeneous,  who  are  friend- 
ly—who have  charm.  Why  shotildn't  one 
like  to  live  here?" 

Mr.  Farley  urged  that  we  have  factories  to 
process  our  own  raw  materials,  and  thereby 
to  create  a  market  right  here  In  the  South 
for  our  own  products. 

As  the  South  makes  more  and  more  prog- 
ress there  will  be  Jealousy  and  reprisals  from 
the  North,  which  is  losing  ground.  Only  by 
creating  our  own  market  can  we  be  sure  that 
we  can  withstand  such  a  hostile  campaign. 

[From  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 17.  1944] 

WORD    or    WA«NlHa 

Onetime  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Farley  made  a  speech  down  In  Alabama  last 
night  that  every  southern  legislator,  and 
every  southern  chamber  of  commerce  should 
take  to  heart. 

The  South  needs  bigger,  better,  and  more 
Industries,  Parley  said,  but  it  has  no  Inune- 
dlate  need  of  them  so  pressing  as  to  Justify 
hoodvrtnklng  gambling  capital  into  short- 
sighted investments  in  Dixie  likely  to  prove 
llabUlties  to  both  the  region  and  the  In- 
vestors later. 

A  difficult  and  neat  balance  between  wild- 
running  ambition  and  traditional  over-con- 
servatism is  needed  in  Dixie,  and  particu- 
larly in  North  Carolina  these  days  when  the 
excitement  of  post-war  possibUitles  Is 
throwing  blurs  Into  the  economic  perspec- 
tive of  civic  ambitions. 

Special  franchises  and  concessions,  free 
business  sites,  extraordinary  tax  exemptions, 
and  other  economic  lollipops  being  consid- 
ered as  bait  for  Industries  to  move  South 
could  play  a  legitimate  and  sotmd  role  in 
such  migration;  on  the  other  hand  they  could 
prove  a  boomerang  in  being  more  attractive 
to  unsoimd  speculation  than  to  sotmd  In- 
vestment. 

It  was  warning  of  this  with  which  Farley 
keynoted  his  remarks  In  Alabama. 

"Make  up  the  bed."  he  coimseled,  "with  a 
good  mattress  and  a  good  spring,  have  clean 
linen,  and  let  the  bed  be  Inviting,  but  charge 
the  going  rate  for  lodging." 

That  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  \is,  and  it 
serves  as  a  pointed  reminder  that  after  an- 
other war.  hollow  promises  af  "40  acres  and 
a  mule"  were  made  to  sound  very  invlMng. 

In  America's  economic  readjustment  to 
come,  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  will  do 
weU,  If  not  to  beware,  at  least  to  look  gift 
horses  thoroughly  in  their  mouth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  Tsxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIW 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  in  the  Rxcxjrd  a  summary  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Q.  I.  bill  of  rights: 

PUBLIC  X.AW   a4S,  SCVSMTT-nCHTH  CONGSaM, 

jXTjrs  aa,   i»44 

This  act.  popularly  known  as  the  O.  I.  bill 
of  rights.  Is  cited  as  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjtistment  Act  of  1944.  It  conUlns  6  titles 
as  follows:  "Htle  I.  relating  to  hospitallaa- 
tlon,  claims  and  procedures,  aid  by  veteranaf 
organizations,  and  reviewing  authority: 
title  n,  extends  the  right  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation for  service  Incurred  dlsabUltles 
to  persons  who  served  on  or  after  September 
18,  1940  (previously  restricted  to  service  on 
and  after  December  7,  1941),  and  provides 
for  education  of  veterans;  title  m,  provid- 
ing for  loans  for  tfie  purchass  or  construc- 
tion of  homes,  farms,  and  buslnsss  property: 
title  IV,  relating  to  employment  of  veterans; 
title  V,  providing  for  readjustment  allow- 
ances for  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  are  unemployed,  or  if  self-em- 
ployed and  earning  less  than  $100  In  the 
previous  calendar  month;  and  title  VI,  con- 
tains the  general  administrative  and  penal 
provisions. 

Under  title  I  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  declared  to  be  an  essential  war  agency, 
entitled,  second  only  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  to  priorities  In  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  material.  State  In- 
stitutions built  for  the  care  or  hospitallBa- 
tlon  of  veterans  are  granted  similar  pri- 
orities as  to  materials.  It  provides  for  estab- 
lishment of  necessary  regional  offices,  sub- 
ofnces,  branch  offices,  contact  units,  or  other 
subordinate  offices  in  centers  of  population 
where  there  is  no  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  or  where  such  a  facility  is  not  readily 
available  or  accessible;  directs  that  construc- 
tion of  additional  hospital  facilities  for  war 
veterans  be  expedited;  authorises  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $500,000,000  for  con- 
struction of  additional  hospital  facilities: 
and  authorizes  arrangements  for  the  mutual 
use  or  exchange  of  use  of  hospital  and  doml- 
cUlary  facilities,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
material  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Assignment  of  Veterans'  Administration 
persoimel  to  Army  and  Navy  Installations  to 
advise  and  assist  veterans  and  adjudicate 
disability  claims,  and  detail  of  military  per- 
sonnel to  the  Veterans'  Administration  art 
authorized.  It  authorizes  training,  includ- 
ing institutional  training.  In  the  use  o* 
prosthetic  appliances  to  veterarw  entitled  to 
same,  and  provides  that  no  person  shall  bs 
discharged  untU  his  final  pay.  or  a  portion 
thereof,  is  ready  for  delivery,  and  as  to  a 
person  discharged  for  disability.  untU  he  hss 
filed  claim  for  compensation,  pension,  or  hos- 
pitalization or  has  signed  a  statement  that 
his  right  to  file  claim  has  been  explained  to 
him.  It  provides  that  no  person  In  th« 
armed  forces  shall  be  required  to  sign  a  stst*- 
ment  of  any  nature  relating  to  the  orlglB, 
Incurrence,  or  aggravation  of  any  disease  or 
Injury  he  may  have  and  that  any  such  state- 
ment against  bis  own  interest  signed  st  any 
time  shall  be  null  and  void.  Accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans'  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  function  in  military  or  naval  in- 
stallations to  aid  veterans.    It  provides  a  iMtf 
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lU  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Administration,  except  InMirance. 
baaed  upon  discharge  or  dismissal  by  reason 
of  a  sentence  of  a  general  court-martial  or 
other  specific  gnninds  comparable  to  those 
contained  In  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act. 
1934.  as  amended.    If  It  be  established  to  the 
■atiafactlon  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  that  such  person  was  Insane  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense  for 
which   be  was  discharged  or  dismissed,   he 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  benefits  to  which 
be  is  otherwise  entitled  under  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
It  also  provides  for  establishment  In  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  of  boards  of  review 
to  review  the  type  and  nature  of  discharge 
frcm  service  of  any  person  other  than   by 
r«MOn  of  sentence  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial, and  of  boards  of  review  in  said  depart- 
ments and  in  the  Treasury  Department   to 
review  the  decision  of  a  retiring  board  re- 
tinue  or   releasing    any   officer   to   Inactive 
sernee,  without  pay,  for  physical  disability. 
and  to  change,  correct,  or  modify  the  same. 
Under  title  II  educational  or  training  bene- 
fit* are  made  available  to  those  who  served 
on  or  after  September   16.   1940.   and   prior 
to  termination  of  hostilities  In  the  present 
war.  discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  and  whose  education  or  train- 
ing was   Impeded,   delayed.   Interrupted,   or 
lataifwrwl  with  by  entri(nce  Into  service,  or 
Vlw  tfMlrw  a  refresher  or  retraining  course. 
Unless  dlactaarged  for  actual  service-incurred 
injury  or  disability,  service  of  90  days  or  more, 
exclusive  of  any  period  assigned  for  a  course 
under   the    Army   specialized    training   pro- 
gram or  Navy  college  training  program,  which 
course   was   a   continuation   of   his   civilian 
ooune  and  was  pursued  to  completion,  or  as  a 
eadct  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  service 
Is  required.    The  course  must  be 
not  later  than  2  years  after  dts- 
or  after  termination  of  the  present 
war,   whichever  Is  later,   and   no  education 
will  be  afforded  beyond  7  years  after  termi- 
nation of  the  present  war.    Persons  not  over 
n  years  of  ag«  at  time  of  entrance  Into  serv- 
IM  ar«  dMiasd  to  have  had  their  education 
or  training  Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or 
Interfered  with.    A  person  over  25  years  of 
I  At  the  time  of  entrance  into  service  must 
It  eatlafaetory  evidence  to  show  that  his 
•dueatioa  or  training  was  Impeded,  delayed, 
Interrupted,  or  Inurfered  with,  in  order  to 
receive  trainiof  beyond  1  year.    Pwioae  elu 
glUe  aiajr  eelert  tbeir  own  eourse  In  Mbool. 
■Ub)e«t  to  MMptanoe  by  the  school  seleXed, 
VfeJoli  tuf  bd  Miy  publie  or  private  elemen- 
luy  or  Miniiidry  or  other  sdhoui  furnuhinf 
MhtetUoa  lir  biulM,  fcmlaww  iohooi.  buei- 
•ose  or  oliMW  wubudUMOl  providing  ap- 
preiitiee  or  other  Irslnlng  on  ths  job,  Inelud- 
lod  ihoM  tiader  state  or  Federal  lupervtiton. 
MUMtlM  or  training,  or  »  rtfreaher  or  re* 
IrblHin  ooMno.  la  outlMrlMd  for  I  year  or 
Mm  iMlfbloAl  ikorMf  !•  oontlnuoui  port- 
Mad  iMriy.  tr  MM h  lecMr  tUM  m  my  bt  ro- 
•MMi  Id  dMMlou  the  oeufM.    Ad  oddU 
Utmi  ptrtMl  Utmuum  or  intetaf,  mmf% 
ft  ftf fMhor  or  lolroliiliiff  oottiw.  Ml  Id  wmed 
m*  time  spent  In  aetlvo  aervleo,  on  or  after 
■optember  id,  IMO.  and  before  the  termlna- 
Hon  of  the  proaent  war,  exclusive  of  any 
MTlod  aaelgned  for  a  eotirse  uttder  Army  or 
Mivy  training  projraim  or  at  aervlao  aoodo* 
mim,  OMy  bo  author laad.  but  the  tolol  pwlod 
of  odudotioa  or  trotnlag  may  not  oMoad  4 
yaor*.    Paymaul  to  mad*  to  the  institution, 
eoerpt  on*  fomMitaff  apprentice   training 
on  the  Job.  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies, 
etc..  not  to  OMoed  $000  per  school  year,  and 
of  a  aubmrnaBC*  allowance  to  the  student  or 
I  Of  Mb  par  moDth,  or  175  per  month  if 
NOdanm.    Books,   suppila*.  and 
at  ar*  released  to  the  student  or 
but  If  he  falls  to  complete  the  course 
of  fault  on  his  part  he  may  be  re< 
qutrcd  to  return  same  or  to  repay  the  reason- 
able value  thereof.    No  supervision  or  con- 
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trol  of  any  State  educations 
ship  agency  or  any 
Institution  may  be  exercised 
ment,  agency,  or  officer  of 
This    title    also    amends 
Seventy-eighth    Congress 
vocational    rehabilitation 
therein  to  persons  who 
September  16.  1940.  and  prlo 
of  the  present  war,  otherwl^ 
under. 

Under  title  m.  the 
erans'  /flairs  may  guarantee 
50   percent   of  any   loan  or 
eligible   veterans   by   an 
private  or  public.  State  or 
agency  for  the  purchase  or 
homes,  farms,  or  business 
repairs,  alterations,  or 
paying    delinquent 
special  assessments  on 
owned   and   used   as   a  hocje 
equipment,  etc..  or  In 
Improving  buildings  or 
farming  operations,  or  in 
neas,   land,   buildings,   supp 
machinery,  or  tools  for  use  in 
ful  occupation.    The  total 
teed  may  not  exceed  $2,000 
Interest  on  principal  loans 
Administrator  may  cot 
annum  and  Interest  on  that 
guaranteed  by  the 
for  the  first  year  out  of 
tlons.     Any  veteran  eligible 
this  provision  wUI   also  be 
benefits  of  the  Bankhead- 
Act  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
tenant. 

Under  title  IV,  veterans 
right  to  registration  for  em 
placement  In  employment 
Employment    Service 
States   Employment  Service 
employment    agency 
United    States    Employmen 
right  applies  to  veterans 
charged  or  released  from  act 
conditions    other    than 
Administrator  of  Veterans' 
man    of    the    Veterans 
Board  created  by  this  act.  h 
Ity  and  responsibility  for 
pr)liclrB  relating   to 
Veteran*'  Braployment 
State*  Smployment  Berviee 
gste  such  authority  to  an 
tary  appointed  by  him 
of  thi  V*t$r«a*'  Inploymorfl 
United    Itatee    ImplM|m$d 
erans'  employment  ri 
aasigned  by  tb$  United  tta 
ierviee  to  pubtle  employmen 
•tate  to  iiiperviM  reilvtrn 
erarM  In  obtaining  cmplo 

Under  till*  V  r*adju«imeit^ 
$ip  per  week  are  provided 
served  in  aetlve  milititry  or 
the  ValMd  tldldg  •&  or 
l$40,  and  prior  lo  lormlmillcli 
war,  for  M  dayi  or  mora,  and 
und*r  eondlllon*  othor 
having  $*rv*d  leM  than  10 
eharg*d  for  disability 
line  uf  duty.    Th*  veteran 
weeks  of  aUovaao**  for  •*«  \ 
qualifying  tO-doy  parlod  et 
weeks  of  allowance*  for  *aeh 
or  major  fraction  th*r*of  c 
tb«r*dft*r  dmiaf  th*  period 
in  esoe«i  of  68  weeks. 
anees  are  payable  for 
begins  after  the  first  Sunday 
calendar  month  after  date 
this  act,  and  occurs  not  lat^r 
after  discharge  or  release  or 
of  the  war.  whichever  Is  the 
allowance  may  be  paid  persoi  s 
slstence  allowance  for 
or  Increased  pension  for 
tlon.    The    claimant    miut 
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United  States  at  the  time  claim  is  filed,  be 
completely  unemployed,  or  If  partially  em- 
ployed, receive  wages  less  than  $23  per  week, 
and  must  register  with  and  continue  to  re- 
port to  a  public  employment  office.  A  person 
will  be  disqualified  from  receiving  an  allow- 
ance If  he  leaves  work  without  good  cause  or 
Is  suspended  or  discharged  for  misconduct, 
or  falls  to  apply  for  or  accept  suitable  work 
or  to  attend  an  available  free  training  course, 
or  if  unemployment  Is  due  to  a  labor  dispute, 
unless  It  is  shown  that  neither  he  nor  the 
grade  or  class  of  laborers  to  which  he  belongs 
Is  not  participating  In  or  directly  Interested 
In  the  labor  dispute.  Penalties  are  provided 
for  those  disqualified  through  denial  of  re- 
adjustment allowances  for  a  specified  number 
of  weeks.  Self-employed  veterans  subject  to 
certain  specified  conditions  are  entitled  to 
receive  as  readjustment  allowances  the  dif- 
ference between  their  net  earnings  for  the 
previous  month  and  100  provided  they  meet 
the  eligibility  requirements. 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
accept  uncompensated  services  and  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  private  or  public 
agencies  or  persons  for  necessary  services, 
Incuding  personal  services,  and-  makes  the 
administrative,  definitive,  and  penal  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  2,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  and  Public  Law  262, 
Seventy- fourth  Congress,  as  amended,  ap- 
plicable to  the  act.  It  makes  a  discharge 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable  a 
prerequisite  to  entitlement  to  benefits  under 
the  act,  and  under  Public  Law  2,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  March  20,  1933,  as  amended, 
relating  to  compensation,  pension,  hospital, 
or  domiciliary  care,  etc.  It  further  provides 
that  If  at  any  time  In  the  future  any  allow- 
ance in  the  nature  of  adjusted  compensation 
Is  authorized,  any  benefits  received  by  or  paid 
for  any  veteran  under  this  act  shall  be 
charged  against  snd  deducted  from  such 
adjusted  compensation. 


Fires  of  Revolt  Slow  To  Die  Out 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaaACMxnvrra 
IN  THI  MOUftI  or  MPRISIirrATIVIS 

Tueiday,  Deccmbir  12, 1944 

Mr.  MoOORMACK.    Mr.  Sptaker,  un- 
der leavt  to  extend  my  remarki  in  thg 
RsooRO,  I  inctudo  the  followtng  arttdo  by 
Chdrlea  A.  Mci till,  from  the  Doaton  lun- 
dfty  Globe  of  December  10,  1044: 
fmm  or  Rivoit  ilow  to  Dm  Otrr—DoMRyno 
FmmiNe  in  LiaaaATm  CovMvatM,  m  in 
ITALV  AND  Oaaaca  Wmr**  Unitmo  dTAifa  anp 
■RITt«N   FOIMM  0U*N,   OaUO   fOI   FnOI 
QUAUTT  AUm  SfAfMNAMBMir 

(■y  Charlea  A,  UerriU) 

Tbe  draft  excitement  north  of  our  In- 
lornational  boundaries  line  aaema  to  ba  over. 
And  we  muet  not  mok*  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  Indict  a  whol*  rac*.  All  w*  need  to  know, 
before  seriously  considering  the  accusation 
that  French  Canadians  are  slackers  U  that 
the  number  of  conscripts  Involved  In  tbe 
proposal  to  send  seme  of  them  overseas  waa 
a  mere  16.000.  Almost  400,000  Canadians, 
Including  many  cf  French  descent,  have  al- 
ready volunteered  for  duty  In  the  front  line*. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with 
the  failure  In  more  than  two  centuries  of 
the  dominant  class  In  the  Dominion  to  con- 
ciliate Its  French  fellow  citlrens.  It  will 
Bumce  to  point  out  that  these  Internal  row* 
supply  one  of  the  last  lingering  hopes  in 
the  hopeless  cause  cherished  by  our  enemle*. 
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One  of  the  handicaps  our  side  In  this  war 
has  inherited  are  the  mistalcee  of  British 
imperialism.  This  has  so  alienated  a  race 
InbablUng  an  Idand  only  a  few  miles  west 
of  England  that  Its  govemmen :  has  remained 
neutral  in  the  war.  thovgh  thousands  of  its 
sons,  like  the  French-Cauadiaiu.  have  taken 
up  arms  against  Nazi  aggreaiilon.  General 
8mut«  In  South  Africa  has  be<  n  sorely  beset 
to  keep  the  Dirtch  In  line.  Ova  weakest  spots 
have  been  countries  like  Malaya,  Burma,  and 
India  where  the  British  have  made  the  least 
progress  in  squaring  their  policy  with  dem- 
ocratic aspirations.  Our  stroni;est  have  been 
countries  like  the  Pbilipplniie  wtiere  our 
fighting  strength  has  been  augmented  by 
recognition  that  we  really  believe  In  the  right 
of  self  determination. 

It  will  hardly  profit  us.  ho«  ever,  to  waste 
tears  over  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  sins  of  imperialism.  Seme  time,  the 
sooner  the  better,  the  grass  rcots  democracy 
of  England  will  aseert  Itself  and  lllwrallze 
Imperial  relations. 

oua  CHTET  CO  went  If 

What  me  must  concern  oui-selve*  with  is 
tbe  wave  of  unrest  which  today  Is  sweeping 
over  the  countries  which  allied  arms  have 
liberated  from  Fascist  occupation. 

Here  Is  something  which  needs  attention. 
Statesmanship  must  measure  up  to  the  task — 
or  else.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
eolved  by  a  shudder  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders. Almost  every  headline  recording  the 
progress  of  the  war  on  the  fighting  fronts  Is 
matched  by  another  headline  chronicliiig 
domestic  feuding  In  Aome  liberated  country. 
The  situation  Is  aptly  epitomized  by  a  head- 
line m  the  New  York  Times:  'BevoluUonary 
Phase  of  World  War  n  Begins." 

Start  in  the  East — with  China.  China's 
effectiveness  In  the  war  against  Japan  has 
been  In  part  nullified  by  the  fact  that  at 
the  head  cf  the  Chinese  Government  is  a 
privileged  group  whose  energy  is  divided 
between  the  struggle  to  defeat  Japan  and 
an  effort  to  perpetuate  its  pilvllege*.  Part 
of  iU  armed  forces  are  fighting  Japan,  part 
are  tied  down  by  the  Job  of  itanding  guard 
against  Chinese  Communist  armies  in  the 
north.  A  number  of  Chinese  armle*  ar* 
thus  immoblllMd.  For  all  w*  know,  **ttl*- 
ment  of  this  intsmal  row  In  China  1*  all  that 
la  naeded  to  bring  Ruaala  Into  th*  war  against 
Japan. 

Conflict  b*tw*«n  right-  and  left-wing 
group*  In  varloua  tlb*rat*d  Kuropean  ooun- 
tri**  j*opardl8ea  allied  unity. 

OivU  war  haa  only  recently  been  ettded  In 
Tugoelavla  by  the  elevation  of  Oommunist 
Muaala*  partisan,  MarriMl  Tito,  over  the 
oonaarvatlva  iubaaltcb  Oorirnmsnt.  Re- 
eletanee  (urcee  In  Belgium,  objecting  to  being 
ilMimed  after  having  bornti  the  brunt  of 
guerrilla  warfare  agautat  th*  Naal*.  organ- 
SmI  •  Btrlke  against  the  I'lerlut  Ministry 
miloli  haa  aaeumed  authority  In  that  country 
and  U  charged  with  being  rvpreaentativ*  only 
of  the  big  dnaneial  interest*.  Tb*  •trik* 
would  dottbtleee  bare  paralyaed  tbe  >•  dtaa 
Oovernment*  *ff*etlveneee.  If  General  ll*en- 
bowerer,  worried  by  tbe  proepeot  of  ch»(>* 
behind  the  weeteni  front,  bad  Dol  Inter- 
vened. ^    . 

Finally,  attempt*  by  the  BrltUh  to  Im- 
Boae  reactionary,  feudal  regimea  on  the  peo- 
plee  of  Italy  and  Greece  have  •tirr*d  up  a 
OTlsU  in  —ch  of  the*e  countrle*.  and  Wa*h- 
t^jtrm  has  sharply  warned  London  that  the 
United  States  does  not  approv*  of  euch  high- 
handed measures. 

CBLO  OF  aiVOLOTXDW 

What  does  it  mean,  this  Internal  strife  in 
eountries  freed  from  Fascist  aggression? 

To  begin  with,  we  must  never  forget  that 
this  terrible  war.  in  which  we  have  become 
Involved  was  sired  by  revolution.  There 
were  two  major  and  irreconcilable  revolu- 
tion*.   Tb*  revolt  in  Eu«*U  placed  the  Ui- 


habttanta  of  more  thMi  ace-eeventh  et  the 
earth's  surface  under  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  dicutorship  of  the  proletariat. 
A  subeequent  revolutkn  in  Germany,  find- 
ing congenial  Intereete  and  aocne  support  in 
other  lands,  undertook  to  stabilise  all  Eu- 
rope on  the  Nazi  model.  Nations  and  peo- 
ples, which  wished  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
were  dragged  Into  the  conflict.  The  Spanish 
Civil  War  waa  a  warning  of  what  was  to 
come. 

Hm  fire*  of  revolutionary  discontent  are 
not  so  easy  to  extinguish. 

In  seeking  to  dlagnoee  tnis  alarming 
symptom,  unrest  and  disorder  In  the  liber- 
ated counUles.  we  may  accept:  (1)  the  ex- 
planation of  some  of  our  American  liberals 
that  the  left-wingers,  since  they  were  the 
only  onee  who  remained  at  borne  and  re- 
sisted the  Fascist  Invaders.  whUe  the  prop- 
ertied classes  collaborated  or  fled,  should  be 
permitted  to  talLe  over.  or.  (2)  the  assertion 
of  reactionaries  that  theee  revolts  are  all 
purely  Communist  ploU,  Instigated  by  con- 
spirators who  are  making  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  to  inflict  red  regime*  on  their 
countrymen. 

The  rest  of  us.  those  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  peace  and  stability,  will  do 
weU  not  to  oversimplify  the  picture.  Funda- 
mental In  the  present,  disorganized  state  of 
the  world  Is  the  inevitable  conflict  t)etween 
the  CommunUt  revolution  and  the  Fascist 
revolution.  But  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  many  countries  who  dislike  one  as 
much  as  the  other.  A  vast  majority  of  theae 
people,  having  stxffered  under  the  Inept  and 
sometimes  traitorous  leadership  of  monarchi- 
cal and  feudal  rulers,  are  not  inclined  to 
stand  around  cheering  while  foreign  im- 
perialists undertake,  by  force,  to  restore  the 
old  order.  The  chaos  in  Europe  today  ex- 
ists t>ecause  msny  factions,  not  only  extreme 
radicals  and  extreme  reactionaries,  but  many 
moderate  groups  are  aU  maneuvering  for 
power.  

DX>IOC«ACT  A*  A  CUIS 

We  may  aafely  asstxm*  that  the  world  1* 
moving  toward  th*  left.  But  this  doe*  not 
mean  that  if  we  in*ist  that  democratic  prin- 
ciple* be  invoked  in  **tUng  up  govarnrnmU 
In  Italy,  Gr**o*.  or  Belgium,  the  reeult  wlU  b* 
a  eoflaanmiaad  Europ*. 

The  United  States  and  Bussia,  by  agree- 
ment, there  responsibility  with  th*  BrltUh 
for  tupervlsion  of  Italian  affairs  until  th*  war 
U  ended.  There  Is  no  r*aaon  why  Unci*  Bam 
rtiould  lit  Idly  by  and  parmlt  British  Tori** 
to  veto  th*  formation  of  a  liberal,  middle-of- 
the-road  government  in  Italy,  with  tiis  mod- 
*rat*  Count  Bfona  at  lU  head  or  sarvlng  a* 
Foralin  Mlnl*Mr,  Mo*t  Am*rloan*  will  agr** 
that  Mr.  Btattlnlua  haa  atartad  w*lt  a*  i*cr*- 
tary  of  Btate  by  ehallenging  the  Britiab  on 
Ihl*  l**u*, 

In  IU  deeire  to  natalaln  th*  aolldarlty  of 
th*  United  Natlona,  otMf  itat*  D*partm«nt  In 
th*  paat  baa  erred  on  the  aide  of  timidity, 

Our  lukcwarmiiees  toward  de  Gaulle 
wns  hard  to  underaUnd.  The  epeetaele  of 
d*  Gaulle  atteodlBg  oiaee  In  a  eandle-llt  ca- 
thedral in  Red  Moeeew  ought  to  eonvlnee  ua 
thMt,  In  our  queat  for  oonetUdUoB  and  ae- 
curiiy.  w*  w*r*  not  very  aoutrt.  rmaoe,  under 
de  Uauil*.  Mem*  to  b*  •m*rglng  a*  a  atabllia- 
Ing  influanc*  in  a  distraught  world, 

As  d*  Oaull*  br*ak*  br*ad  with  italln,  a 
Franch  cardinal,  aware  that  the  world  move* 
always  to  the  left  but  need  not  neeeaaarUy 
end  up  100  percent  Communist,  off*r*  an  In- 
t«r«*tlng  *ugg*«tlon.  "If  we  ar*  afraid  of  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletarUt,"  he  asks,  "why 
not  deproletarlatize  the  masses?" 

Strange,  Is  it  not,  that  In  this  hour  of  tur- 
moil, from  a  conservative  French  churchman 
should  come  an  appeal  for  the  extension  of 
democracy  as  a  cure  for  the  ills  to  which 
human  society  is  helrt 

The  Idea  will  not  startle  America;  let  u* 
hope  that  it  may  stir  up  *om*  interest  in 
England. 


hoedsc  n  Salary  df  Pdelal  Ei^M^yM* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINIFRED  C.  STANLEY 

or  NZW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOOSE  C^  RSPRXSENTATIVE8 

.  Tuesday.  December  12, 1944 

Miss  STANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  a  statement  made  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post  Ofl&ce  and  Post  Roads. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  diatifigintshed  membera 
of  the  House  OoBmUttao  on  the  Foat  OAo* 
and  Poet  Boada.  n  la  my  aamaat  bopo  tbaft 
H.  R.  4715  will  be  reported  favorably  by  ttao 
membo'w  at  this  committee  at  the  eariieat 
poe8tt>le  moment.  Certainly  no  worker*  in 
the  United  SUtee  are  more  deeerving  of  an 
iDcnaaa  tn  aalary  than  the  postal  eoaployaea. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  to  gnat  m 
permanent  baaie  ealary  increaee  la.  in  reality, 
a  matter  of  atmpU  Juatlce. 

During  the  past  ao  years  thcoe  men  and 
women  have  not  received  a  basic  aalary  in- 
oreaae.  Yet  they  have  faithfully  rciulered 
excellent  and  efficient  service  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  ttiey  work. 

As  RepresenUtive  at  Large  for  the  thir- 
teen axui  one-half  million  people  of  New  York 
State.  I  have  received  thousand*  of  leture 
and  telegrams  urging  Immedlste  passage  of 
this  legislation.  In  some  Instances,  so  many 
letters  have  been  sent  by  the  resldenu  of  a 
Bingle  town  or  city  tliat  almost  the  entire 
population  could  be  counted  by  the  number 
of  communications  received.  Because  of  re- 
apportionment In  New  York  Slate,  the  poal- 
tlon  of  BepreecuUUve  at  Large  has  boaa 
abolished.  For  that  reason  I  am  especUUy 
anxious  that  this  meritorious  bill  will  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Bouee'  before  the  end  of  tbe 
present  eesslon. 

Postal  employeaa  have  been  hit  hard  by 
the  rlalng  co*t  of  livmg,  Tb*y  ar*  to  be 
commended  for  their  loyalty  in  remaining  In 
the  public  aervloe  deeplt*  the  ditnoulty  of 
trying  to  cop*  with  th*  oo*t  of  living.  Many 
poatal  *mploy*aa  have  had  opportunitls*  to 
tab*  high-paying  posiuoit*.  Thsy  ar*  giv- 
ing patriotic,  loyal  aervice  to  all  of  u*.  The 
loMt  we  oan  do  U  to  *ee  that  they  receive 
tbi*  well-deeerved  aalary  increase. 


Rofor  BdbeoB  DUchimi  Future  MooeUrj 
PdUcy 

ixTiNixoN  or  miiAitxs 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

dv  oaupoaMiA 

Df  TUB  HOU«  or  HarBBBBirrATTVBB 

Tueiday.  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIfl  of  CaUfomla,  Unddf 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  I  Include  » 
recent  column  written  by  Roger  W.  Bdb- 
•on. 

Because  of  the  aource  of  this  columa 
It  eeemed  to  me  quite  significant  to  note 
what  Mr.  Babson  has  to  say  about  the 
Increasing  emphasis  upon  ways  in  which 
Interest  on  certain  portions  of  tbe  na- 
tional debt  might  be  saved.  Theae  are 
the  same  methods  that  some  of  us  here 
in  the  House  have  been  advocating  for 
many  years. 
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The  article  fellows: 

Babsoh's  Riro«T 
(By  Roger  W.  Babaon) 

BAcaon  Pabk,  Uias„  November  2S.— How 
c»o  the  huge  pc«t-war  United  States  Govern- 
ment debt  be  •ervtced?  When  the  toul  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Government  under 
President  CxiUdge  (including  Army,  Navy, 
ptnsloci.  debt,  interest,  etc.)  were  only 
t3  C03JXX>.000.  how  can  we  new  provide  the 
money  to  pay  Interest  alone  of  W.OOO.OOD.COO? 

XMCBSASXHa  NATIOHAL  IKCOMX 

Pre-war  national  Income  was  about  $60,000,- 
COO.COO.  Our  bankers  sUte  that  Washington 
wUl  provide  the  necessary  money  to  pay  In- 
terest on  the  •aOO.OOO.OOOjOOO  debt  by  dou- 
bUng  this  national  Income.  By  Increastng 
prloce.  land  values,  etc..  this  can  perhaps  be 
done:  tut  I  am  not  too  sure.  Certainly,  in- 
flatkm  would  be  a  dangerous  way  out. 

SUttstletaas  believe  that  all  nations  must 
make  some  readjtistments  in  their  huge  d?bts 
after  the  war.  They  see  no  reason  why  the 
United  States,  If  we  want  our  share  of  foreign 
trade,  should  not  do  the  same  thing.  If  fcu, 
how  may  otir  debt  be  resdjustadr 
oonaamxtrr  owNxasHXP 

Some  day  the  banks,  together  with  the  rail- 
roads, public  utilities  and  certain  large  cor- 
porations, may  be  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This,  however,  will  not  happen 
until  the  next  btislneas  depression.  One 
«tep.  however,  we  may  expect  any  time. 
This  will  be  to  nationalise  the  12  Federal  Re- 
•enre  banks  and  thus  save  the  Government 
the  Interest  on  bonds  held  by  these  Reserve 
^banks. 

The  Federal  Government  could  also  insti- 
tute a  100  percent  reserve  policy  and  thus 
save  the  Government  the  Interest  on  all 
Government  bonds  held  by  the  banks.  ThLi 
Is  now  being  advocated  by  the  London 
Economist.  In  fact,  Geoffrey  Crowther  re- 
cently urged  such  a  program  before  the  Man- 
Ihtsi  (Kngland)  Statistical  Society.  This 
eoKdd  be  done,  he  claims.  In  a  way  not  to 
hurt  the  banks,  although  I  am  not  too  sure 
of  this. 

PaOSABLC  RXmNDIMO 

My  own  present  guess  la  thst  as  the  B, 
F,  and  O's  become  due  an  entire  new  sys- 
tem of  refunding  will  be  instituted  which 
will  both  save  tbs  Government  money  and 
not  necessarily  hurt  anyone.  For  Instance, 
maturities  up  to  a  limited  amount — say 
•6.00O— will  be  paid  In  cash.  Larger  holders 
can  be  given  the  option  (1)  of  accepting 
m  percent  registered  fiO-year  bonds — 2  per* 
cant  being  retired  by  lot  at  par  each  year. 
It  beiac  understood  that  the  Ooremment 
ilMU  DOC  buy  any  in  the  open  market  under 
pir  or  (8)  of  aeecpting  i  perooat  ootipon  10- 
fMtf  bendo  which  wotUd  havo  •  free  market 
•ad  iMTt  ■eme  tag  advantage. 

with  such  refunding,  legislation  will 
by  Oonfrsae  whereby  Insurance 
•on'ptaMo  (aad  thia  will  now  be  poseible 
under  the  recent  Bupreme  Court  dccieioa) 
will  be  siUiwed  to  raltie  euoh  3% -perooat 
bonds  at  par,  oad  iMafeo  will  be  allowed  to 
value  the  I'porwul  fetndi  at  par.  whatoror 
ottlior  laouo  omjf  bo  lolitiic  lor  In  the  opon 
Morfeot.  Tliio  pfogram  oould  reftult  in  out- 
Mif  tl»  fMortI  intoroot  oooto  about  in  half 
tmi  btiliiUly  In  rotirtaf  the  bonds. 

All  of  (he  above  meano  that  the  federal 
debt  eotild  bo  divided  Into  two  parto-^lko 
tiM  dopaffubto  of  ororj  bank— via:  a  tar- 
lufl  department  and  a  oomm^rclal  depart- 
-•MM.  Tboao  who  want  Income  will  get 
t\%  perooat.  but  they  must  be  willing  to 
forego  liquidity  until  their  bor.ds  are  called 
by  lot  at  per.  Thoee  who  want  liquidity 
mtiot  be  content  with  1  percent  intereet. 
but  they  will  always  bo  able  to  sell  their 
bonds.  This  should  be  do  different  from  the 
way  the  banks  are  now  treating  us  depoeltoro 
la  tbeir  two  above-mentioned  departmenta. 

CONCLOaiOW 

We  an  should  buy  our  share  of  Wsr  bonds 
X.    r.   and   a.     Ourlaff   the    y« 


ahead  they  may  or  may  not 
vestment.    Only  the  future 
one  thing  is  certain:  If  we 
carefully   selected  list  of 
we  will  have  two  barrels  to 
bonds  go  down  In  price,  the 
up:  while  if  the  stocks  go 
a  safe  backlog  in  the  bonds. 


Rifht  of  Greek  People  to 
of  Gorernment  The  r 


be  our  best  In- 

:an  tell,  but  this 
will  also  buy  a 
giod  stocks,  then 
our  gun.  If  the 
stocks  should  go 
we  will  have 


do^n 


lelect  tiie  Form 
Desire 


EXTENSION  OF  EpMARKS 

OF 


HON.  RICHARD  F. 


or   ASIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFF  ESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  December 


Mr.     HARLESS     of 

Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks.  I  submit  a  tele^am 
numerous  citizens  of  Tuci  on 
lieve  that  the  expresslors 
this  telegram  are  signiXit  ant 
proval  of  the  American 
stand  taken  by  the  Secijetary 
Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr 
erated  countries  of  Eur*pe 
democratic  people  fighting 
anny  and  aggression  mus 
victories  with  a  firmnes 
lishment  of  a  free  choice 
the  peoples  of  those  couiitries 
lection  of  their  rulers 
can  expect  a  repetition  of 
a  generation,  and  we 
great  internal  conflict 
nations  due  to  the  suptression 
peoples'  rights.    Of  courj  ? 
law  and  order  maintained 
when  the  people  may 
through  a  plebiscite,  but 
comes  it  is  our  duty  to 
Jority  of  the  people  are 
the  dictates  of  small  mlAorities 
of  previous  vested  interes  ;s 
of  this  reasoning.  I  subc  ilt 
of  the  citizens  of  Tucsoi 

TtJcaow,  Aan.,  DfCfmber  11,  1944. 
Congressman  Richaxo  Hasl 
House  of  Congreta  BW 


nay 

ii 


exp  ress 


s(e 

liOt 


Washi  tgton 


Am  erican, 


0C4  uum 


<t 


I  oiir. 


Respectfully  call  your 
forthright,  historically 
the  Secretary  of  Bute,  Bdwfcrd 
Jr.,  maintaining  the  right  ol 
to  adopt  a  government 
without  outoldo  dloutlon  or 
urgo  that  you  Mok  oarly 
oxpreeo  your  support  of  bii 
nial  of  the  Ureeks  right 
■trtkee  at  the  very  heart 
United  Nations  war  and  peifce 
William  J  Oans,  Ul* 
I.  Walsh.  W,  J 
T.  L.  Carson,  H 
Johnston,  A.  V. 
knighby,  Jr.,  O. 
Boget,  Stephen  ' 
McAfee,    W.    D. 
Wheeler,    M.    D. 
Tronolone,  Jack 
Reldy.  Mrs.  Shir% 
reno.  yiorenee 
Holbert,  Max  Spt^tor, 
J.   F.  Hunger, 
Oust  Mofotlst, 
Blnbender.  J.  P 
Bartman,  Ira  Haikell 
son,  Constantim 
Xrtloi.  Michael 


HARLESS 


12. 1944 


Arizona.      Mr. 
extend  my  re- 
signed by 
,  Ariz.   I  be- 
contained  in 
of  the  ap- 
people  of  the 
of  State, 
toward  the  lib- 
We.  as  a 
against  tyr- 
5c  back  up  our 
in  the  estab- 
on  the  part  of 
in  the  se- 
Otherwise,  we 
this  war  within 
also  expect 
the  European 
of  the 
,  we  must  have 
until  the  day 
themselves 
when  that  day 
that  the  ma- 
subjected  to 
because 
In  the  light 
the  message 


ss. 


UlU 


f  clen 


Alexander,  Harry  James.  Free  DraT- 
onette.  J.  M.  Sakrison,  Hubert  H. 
DAutremont,  Martin  Schwerln, 
Ernie  Lewis,  W.  A.  Muse,  Louise  J. 
Pellx,  Harry  A.  Drachmaa. 


nff. 

,  D.  C: 
Attention  to  the 
stand  of 
R.  Stettlnlufl, 
the  Greek  people 
their  choosing 
interferenoe,  and 
to  publicly 
statement.    De* 
to  do  so  dearly 
the  oft'ttated 
alms, 
E.  D«an.  William 
I.  R.  Kellr. 
R.  Ferry,  W,  B, 
dusaoll.  C.  B  Wll- 
P.  Brown,  P.  C. 
orvey,  Robert  E. 
Parker,    Harold 
Ring,   Victor    J. 
ksbklal.  James  B. 
Schoen  L.  Mo- 
Roberts,  H.  H. 
,  Max  SUegler, 
R.  Hunger, 
^dney  Scerllp,  H. 
Houston.  W.  H. 
W.  R.  Jack- 
Papadeaa.  BasU 
I  KxttM,  John 


Shortage  of  Work  Gothinf  acd  GIoTei 

EXTENSION  OF  REM-\R1IS 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1944 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
farmers  in  their  fields  and  the  war  work- 
ers in  factories,  mines,  on  railroads,  along 
pipe  lines,  in  all  fields  of  production  are 
facing  a  critical  shortage — the  lack  of 
work  clothing  and  gloves. 

The  wives  of  these  farmers  and  workers 
are  finding  an  equally  critical  shortage  of 
yard  goods  and  medium-priced  house 
dresses. 

During  the  recent  campaign,  as  I 
visited  in  the  smaller  communities,  the 
general  merchants  all  told  me  the  same 
story:  no  work  clothing;  no  overalls;  no 
gloves;  no  house  dresses. 

The  following  letter  explains  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  from  the  farmer's  view- 
point, better  than  I  can: 

As  a  farmer,  and  other  farmers  alike,  we 
are  doing  as  much  as  we  can  under  these  con- 
ditions and  I  think  have  done  a  fine  job  of  It, 
but  we  would  like  a  little  cooperation  from 
our  Government.  New  us  fanners  here  In 
eastern  Kansas  would  like  to  have  some 
clothing  to  keep  us  wcrm  and  gloves  for 
chores  and  corn  husking  to  save  what  food 
we  have  raised.  Now  we  do  not  need  this 
clothing  to  help  keep  us  warm  nor  these  chore 
gloves  or  husking  gloves  next  summer,  but 
need  them  right  now  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  Mr.  ScKivNEx,  I  do  not  know  what  Is  the 
matter  that  we  cannot  get  this  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, but  we  have  not  gone  on  strikes  like  some 
industries  have  for  higher  wages  but  have 
kept  cur  nose  to  the  grindstone  and  take 
what  they  give  us.  I  think  that  It  Is  no  more 
than  right  that  we  should  have  a  little  Gov- 
ernment cooparation  and  this  is  why  I  am 
writing  you  In  hopes  that  you  as  our  Con- 
gressman from  our  district  can  help  tu  out 
In  this  cause.  If  you  will  and  ctn  I  would 
be  very  thankful  and  I  know  thst  others  will 
also.   We  want  these  gloves  now. 

This  appesl  hu  been  forwarded  to  ths 
O.  P.  A.  and  to  the  W.  P,  B.,  and  X  aln- 
cerely  truRt  that  the  concerted  action  of 
all  fovernmental  acenclei  Involved  will 
bring  to  all  of  these  people  the  rcUcf  they 
need  now,  when  they  need  it. 


Hofei  aa4  Feare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  nxAo 
or  THB  HODSB  OP  REPRK8KNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tra- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks, 
I  include  in  the  RscoaA  an  article    en- 
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titled  "Hopes  and  Pears,**  by  Mr.  Hubert 
M.  Harrison,  East  Texas  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Longview,  Tex.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  article  to  the  Members 
of  the  House: 

HOPES    AND   TEAMS 

•O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 

How  stiU  we  see  thee  lie; 
Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 

The  silent  stars  go  by. 
Tet  in  thy  dark  streets  shlneth 

The  everlasting  Light; 
The  hopes  and  fears  of  aU  the  years 

Are  met  in  thee  tonight." 

As  we  come  to  another  wartime  Christ- 
mas— and  give  up  hope  of  having  the  boys 
back  home  for  the  holidays — there  is  much 
reason  for  thanksgiving.  Since  last  Christ- 
mas the  tide  of  battle  has  definitely  turned 
In  favor  of  our  armed  forces  and  our  allies. 
This  year  we  can  foresee  the  day  of  victory 
and  peace. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940  we  prayed  that 
the  lights  must  not  go  out.  The  lights  of 
democracy  and  liberty  flickered  and  burned 
low,  but  we  thank  God  they  did  not  go  out. 
Now  the  flame  of  freedom  bums  brightly 
again  en  the  altar  of  renewed  courage  and 
sacrlflce. 

We  are  fighting  enemies  who  do  not  believe 
In  Christmas  and  who  have  sneered  at  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  as  weak.  Today  they 
are  learning  that  our  Nation,  which  believes 
In  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  and  toler- 
ance, can  fight  to  make  sure  these  rules  of 
human  conduct  are  observed  again  in  the 
world. 

Truly,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
met  in  Bethlehem,  when  a  new  Teacher 
came  to  teach  a  new  principle  of  human 
relations  with  its  promise  of  peace.  All 
human  hopes  are  linked  with  the  ol»ervance 
of  the  rules  of  human  kindness.  All  earthly 
fears  crowd  down  upon  us  when  we  fail  In 
these  teachings.  This  war.  and  every  other 
war  In  history,  was  caused  by  somebody's 
failure  to  observe  Christian  rtiles  of  living 
as  taught  in  a  true  Christmas  celebration. 
All  controversies  and  quarrels  between  men, 
between  classes,  between  races,  and  be- 
tween nations  arise  from  faUtire  to  observe 
the  Golden  Rule. 

As  we  gather  in  our  sheltered  homes  for 
Christmas  and  think  of  our  boys  fighting 
throughout  the  world  to  make  our  Christ- 
mas safe,  let  us  pray  for  a  lasting  peace  in  a 
better  world  based  on  hopes  of  brotherly 
lore  and  not  on  fears  of  new  wars  to  come. 
HtninT  M.  HAXuaoN. 


Stranf  e  Fate  Strikes  Nailt 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M  AoaACNtmrm 
III  TMI  ROVM  OF  RVMMirrATIVIt 

Tuetday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao,  X 
wish  to  Include  the  following  article  by 
Mr,  Lester  Allen,  entitled  "Stranie  Fate 
Strikes  Nazis,"  which  appeared  In  the  De- 
ember  10, 1944.  issue  of  the  Sunday  Post, 
Boston.  Mass.: 

•XBANOt  PATT  STUIXW  K*M»— NOWOOLtAPSIWO 

AMD  ectana  That  IifSFiaio  Tmna  Dkxvb  worn 

WoiLo  CoMOvaer  13  Txabs  Aoo 
(By  Lester  Allen) 

As  American  armies  strive  to  force  the  ap- 
proaches to  Cologne,  the  gateway  to  the  Ruhr 
from  the  west,  the  drama  of  the  decline  of 


Germany's  indvistrial  and  military  might, 
source  of  all  of  Germany's  war-making  power, 
draws  to  a  close  at  the  place  and  almost  on 
the  very  anniversary  of  the  time,  12  years 
ago,  when  Hitler  struck  a  greedy  and  com- 
pletely deceitful  bargain  which  loosed  war 
upon  the  world. 

The  events  of  January  4,  1933,  In  the  home 
of  Baron  Kurt  von  Schroeder  in  Cologne  have 
swtmg  a  full  circle,  and  the  Industrial  might 
that  a  few  greedy  men  sotight  to  save  from 
bankruptcy  is  now  threatened  with  disaster 
and  irreparable  destruction. 

Attending  that  meeting  were  Hitler,  Rudolf 
Heps,  Heinrich  Hlmmler,  Wllhelm  Keppler.  an 
industrialist;  Otto  Wolf,  another  indtistrial- 
ist,  and  Baron  Schroeder,  a  banker  for  the 
west  German  industrial  area.  The  subject 
under  discussion  was  the  finances  of  the  Nasi 
Party. 

At  that  time,  with  supreme  power  almost 
In  its  grasp,  the  Nazi  Party  was  falling  apart 
becatise  of  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  SS  units, 
to  finance  the  bustling  activities  of  the  party 
organizers  and  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of 
the  conservative  party  leaders. 

Fritz  Thyssen,  the  Ruhr  steelmaker,  had 
shoveled  large  sums  of  money  into  Nazi  cof- 
fers by  the  rude  device  of  buying  tons  of 
printed  propaganda  from  the  Nazis,  but  it 
had  not  been  enough  to  put  Hitler  Into  power 
as  Chancelor. 

Hitler  chose  his  companions  at  the  meet- 
ing with  great  discrimination,  because  Hess 
and  Hlmmler  were  silent  men,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  great  integrity  and  competence. 
Goerlng  was  a  clown.  Goebbels  was  too 
frantic,  and  hated  industrialists  and  money 
power  bitterly.  Dr.  Robert  Ley.  then  the 
gauleiter  of  Cologne,  was  small  fry.  Rlbben- 
trop  was  still  a  nonentity. 

IM  DRrvx  TO  err  momst 

Privately  the  Nazis  hit  upon  an  approach 
to  wheedle  money  from  the  great,  multi- 
millionaire industrialists.  It  was  to  let  them 
make  money,  a  lot  of  money  in  a  tremendous 
armament  program  to  be  started  as  soon  as 
Hitler  came  to  power.  The  Indtutriallsts 
were  to  be  double-crossed  and  robbed  later. 

Privately  the  industrialists  had  hit  upon 
a  device  which  would  save  their  Industriee 
from  bankruptcy  and  place  under  obligation 
to  them  the  leader  of  the  government,  who 
could  be  displaced  when  It  was  found  con- 
venient. 

The  industrialists  oould  not  look  ahead  13 
years  and  discern  that  the  mousy-looking 
man  with  the  eyeglasses  who  looked  like  an 
owlish  schoolmaster  would  be  the  man  who 
would  uke  over  from  Hitler  and  turn  their 
beloved  smelters,  mines,  fabricating  plants 
and  chemical  combines  Into  bombed  and 
ihell-swept  rubble.  Rimmler  was  there  at 
the  beginning— and  he  is  there  at  the  end. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  a  ooneortlum 
was  arranged  between  the  heavy  industrial- 
isu  of  the  mubr  and  lasr  to  pay  off  tb« 
Masl  Party  debts  and  set  up  a  slush  fund  to 
boost  Adolpb  Hitler  Into  the  Obaneslorshlp. 
Fartieipstinf  in  that  slush  fund  wsrs  Frita 
Thyssen,  chief  owner  of  the  mosi  powerful 
Oerman  steel  trust,  ike  Verewifte  9UM' 
werks,  the  Assootatlon  of  Northwest  Oerman 
Iron  Industries,  the  Oerman  Mlolnf  Asso- 
ciation, BmU  Klrdorf,  a  Oensaa  coal  baron 
of  the  Ruhr;  Carl  rriedricb  von  Siemens, 
who  controlled  the  electric  eoulpmcnt  and 
power  industry,  and  Oarl  DuUberg  and  Carl 
Boecb,  leaders  of  the  chemical  Indtietry. 

HOW    WAS   maiCTMABE  SrASTIO 

All  the  parade  of  aggression,  bullying,  mill- 
tarlstle  adventure,  exploitation  of  other  na- 
tions—the whole  horrible  nightmare  of  the 
Third  Belch's  exploelon  into  war — stemmed 
from  that  fateful  meeting  at  Cologne  12  years 
ago.  and  the  potential  weakneeeee  which 
compel  the  Oerman  armtee  now  to  attempt 
to  fight  the  last  decUlve  battle  west  of  the 
River  Rhine  were  born  there  also. 


Partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  a  d!s- 
Inclinatlon  to  distribute  their  holdings 
throughout  Germany  because  of  the  danger 
of  the  German  states  failing  to  hold  together 
under  the  greater  German  system  set  up  by 
Bismarck,  the  German  industrialists  had  con- 
centrated their  greatest  plants  in  the  Ruhr. 

There  they  were  supreme.  They  were  not 
skillful  In  politics,  because  they  operate 
through  their  comprehensive  grip  upon  the 
economic  life  of  all  Germany.  They  were  not 
skillful  in  military  science,  for.  as  long  as  they 
could  provide  the  sinews  of  war  the  destruc- 
tion and  damage  of  war  could  be  kept  from 
their  domains.  The  armistice  of  1918  had 
given  them  no  reason  for  any  different  be- 
lief.   The  Industrial  Ruhr  was  untouched. 

It  followed  that  their  way  of  thinking 
colored  all  German  thinking,  but.  more 
fatally,  prevented  until  too  late  a  decentrali- 
sation of  the  most  important  basic  heary 
Industries  of  Germany.  Their  Interest  In 
cheap  costs  and  high  profits  compressed  all 
the  vital  installations  together  in  about  75 
square  miles  of  ares  guarded  only  by  the 
width  of  the  Rhine. 

BtnLOIMG  THX  WX8T  WALL 

When  the  west  wall  was  built  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  French  Maginot  Line,  the  Ruhr 
indxutrlallsts  had  not  then  t>een  stripped  of 
all  their  power  and  possessions.  It  was  their 
contention  that  the  presence  of  permanent 
military  installations  amid  their  vast  net- 
works of  plants,  canals,  mines,  power  grids 
was  unnecessary  because  the  wars  of  the 
Reich  would  be  fought  on  other  than  Oerman 
soil,  that  permanent  military  Installattona 
would  hamper  the  most  efficient  use  of  their 
industrial  set-up  and  that  there  were  plenty 
of  more  suitable  sites  west  of  the  Rhine  be- 
yond Cologne  for  the  West  Wall, 

Partly  as  camotiflage,  partly  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  feelings  of  the  Ruhr  industrialists, 
fortification  of  the  Ruhr  area  was  sketchy, 
consisting  mainly  of  cleared  sltee  where  ar- 
tillery could  be  installed,  the  construction  of 
pillboxes  within  concrete  housee  which 
looked  like  other  dwellings,  and  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  garrisons  around  the  Ruhr. 

But  from  the  frontier  facing  Amhem  north 
to  the  estuary  of  the  River  Ems,  no  fortifi- 
cations were  built.  The  result  is  the  strug- 
gle today  east  of  Aachen  requiring  every  man 
the  Oermans  can  muster  capable  of  handling 
a  gun,  and  frantic  efforts  east  of  the  Rhine 
to  prepare  defensive  positions  in  the  event 
that  the  American  armies  break  through  to 
Cologne. 

As  desperaU  as  the  struggle  has  become,  It 
would  have  been  Infinitely  more  dUDcult  to 
heat  Germany  had  the  Ruhr  concentration 
tff  Industry  been  decentralized  while  there 
was  still  time  In  1940.  Once  the  winter  of 
IMl  clamped  down  and  Oerman  resources 
came  to  gripe  in  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
consequent  tremewkms  drain  upon  eoal 
and  steel  and  other  basic  materials  for  war. 
It  became  impossible  to  shut  down  a  einfle 
unit  of  bsavy  Industry  for  a  stafle  inetaat, 
Bverythlng  bad  to  run  at  top  speed  and 
shovel  Oerman  prodtietlon  Into  the  maw  cs 
an  aU-coneiimiaf  war  machine. 


Some  decsntraliaatlon  was  aeeaaplMMd  el 
the  Oerman  indueletal  lertitne,  knt  it  wae 
only  In  the  fabrlsiMM  end  of  production. 
The  basic  raw  materials  still  had  to  eoBM 
from  the  Ruhr  In  larger  and  larger  votame. 
More  SMI  osore  synthetic  gaeoUne  was  needed 
as  petroleum  sources  dried  up.  More  and 
more  steel  as  tbe  French  steel  ladusttlss 
were  slowed  down  and  ■abotaged.  and  ih» 
sotircee  in  Russia's  OoneU  Basin  were  re- 
taken by  the  Soviet  armies. 

Aircraft  plants,  rocket  bomb  plants,  syn- 
thetic oil  planu  and  similar  Industriee  oooUl 
more,  but,  the  Oermans  could  no  more  move 
tbe  mlnee  and  steel  planu  than  we  In  tbe 
United  States  oould  shift  the  Meaabl  range 
and  tbe  steel  plaoU  of  Plttstourgh.  Gary,  and 
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other  (teel  centers  to  new  locations.  The  ex« 
perlenee  here  in  the  United  States  during  the 
war  has  been  that  it  U  possible  to  buUd  new 
blast  furnaces  In  new  locations,  but  that 
thcsa  new  plants  cannot  reach  anything  like 
Um  prodocticn  of  the  old,  established  plants. 

Thus,  events  have  conspired  to  present  a 
demand  for  interest  on  the  satanic  bargain 
■Itlar  and  Hlmmler  made  at  Cologne  12  years 
•go.  The  men  vbo  bargained  with  them  have 
long  since  lost  control  of  the  industries  they 
•ought  to  save  from  bankruptcy. 

Bvea  as  the  gun  flashes  of  American  ar- 
tillery smashing  at  Unnlch.  Rocrdorf,  Kos- 
lar.  Juelich,  and  Dueren  flicker  at  night 
against  the  skies  over  Dusseldorf.  Eaaen, 
Dulsberg.  and  Colcgne.  outahinlng  the  sud- 
den glow  of  the  blast  fumsces  now  franti- 
cally spewing  forth  their  last  loadings  of  steel, 
the  workers  of  the  Ruhr  know  that  it  Is  all 
over,  for  the  light  of  the  blast  furnaces  Is 
paler  than  the  gun  flashes  of  a  power 
mightier  than  the  Ruhr.  None  of  those 
workers  has  ever  heard  of  the  deal  Hitler 
consummated  13  years  ago  next  January  4 
In  the  home  of  Baron  von  Scbrceder  and  If 
they  had  known  about  It  would  have  done 
nothing  to  prevent  what  came  after  that. 

The  people  of  the  Saar  Basin,  who.  In  Jan- 
uary 1935  voted  477.119  to  48.637  in  a  plebis- 
cite conducted  by  a  League  of  Nations  com- 
mission, to  be  returned  to  the  R?ich,  are 
eeelng  and  hearing  the  guns  and  experienc- 
ing the  full  meaning  of  what  they  choee  9 
years  ago.  Nine  years  ago  there  were  no  for- 
tifications In  the  Saar,  but  that  Is  where 
General  Patton's  Third  Army  has  struggled 
for  weeks  against  the  most  concentrated  de- 
fensive positions  yet  encountered. 

They  ware,  perhsps.  unaware  when  they 
Toted  for  return  to  the  Reich  that  they  and 
the  mines  cf  ths  Saar  Basin  had  been  part 
of  the  deal  Hitler  made  with  the  Oerman  In- 
dustrialists in  Cologne  on  January  4.  1933. 
The  Saar  belonged  to  the  Industrialists  be- 
fore 1918  and  they  wanted  it  back.  One  of 
the  clauses  of  the  deal  was  that  If  there  were 
to  be  extensive  military  works  installed  these 
would  go  In  the  Saar  and-  on  the  Cologne 
plain. 

Today  the  men  who  made  the  greedy  deal 
no  longer  care  whether  the  Ruhr  la  overrim, 
whether  the  massive  mine  and  steel  mill  In- 
stallations go  bankrupt  and  the  four-mlUlon- 
odd  workers  are  unemployed.  Indeed.  Hitler, 
who  made  the  deal  is  reported  not  to  care. 

But  the  only  man  left  of  that  cynical  group 
Bttttcg  at  luncheon  In  the  Baron  von 
Schroeder's  home  in  Cologne  who  cares  now 
•bout  the  outcome  Is  Helnrlch  Hlnunler.  who 
started  out  aa  a  student,  small  merchant,  a 
bankrupt  on  relief  and  the  owner  of  a  tiny 
poultry  farm. 

Men  who  were  there  at  that  meeting  say 
that  when  Himmlcr  emerged  from  the  home 
of  the  BaA>n  von  Schroeder  that  day,  12 
yean  ago.  he  petnltted  himself  only  a  mo- 
ment of  Jubilation,  one  departure  from  his  ley 
calm.  He  locked  around  the  smoke-filled 
skies  of  the  Ruhr,  gripped  Hitler's  arm  and 
•a!d.  "It's  ours  now — all  ours." 

Perhaps  this  was  prophetic.  It's  all 
thelr's — and  they  are  stuck  with  it. 


A  Soldier's  Poem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or  ifSVAoa 
IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRSSXNTATTVXS 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ou.  I  lixlude  the  XoUowlng  poem  taken 


from  the  body  of  an  unl  nown  soldier 
on  the  battlefield  In  Ita:  f,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  December  &  944  Issue  of 
Shop  Craft  Digest,  the  of  icial  organ  of 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  ^op  Crafts  of 
America  : 

Look.  God.  I  have  never  spokAi 
But  now  I  want  to  say.  How  d(  i 
You  see,  God.  they  told  me 
And  like  a  fool,  I  bf^lieved  all 


to  Tou. 
you  do. 

didn't  exist, 
this. 


3  0U 


aw  your  sky; 

told  me  a  lie. 
the  things  you 

calling  a  Epade 


Last  night  from  shell  hole  I 
I  figured  right  then  they  hai  t 
Had  I  taken  the  time  to  see 

maae, 
I'd  have  known  they  weren't 

a  spade. 

I  wonder,  Ood,  if  you'd  shak(  my  hand. 
Somehow.  I  feel  that  you  wil  I  understand. 
Funny,  I  had  to  come  to  this  lellish  place. 
Before  I  had  time  to  see  your  |[ace. 


Well.  I  guess  there  Isn't  mucY 
But  I'm  sure  glad,  God.  I  ms 
I  guras  the  2sero  hour  will  sooi 
But  I'm  not  afraid  since  I  ki  low 


The  signal :  WeU.  Ood.  Ill  ha^e 
I  like  You  lots,  this  I  want 
Look.  now.  this  will  be  a  bontlble 
Who  knows,  I  may  come  to 


yoir 


Though  I  was  not  friendly  topTou 
I  wonder.  God.  If  You  wait  at 
Look.  I'm  crylngl     Mel 
I  wish  I  had  kcown  You 


Well.  I  have  to  go  now.  Goc 
Strange,  since  I  met  you,  I' 
die. 


Caild  a  Greater  Ai  lerica 


EXTENSION  OP  RltMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  KJOLMAN 

or   OBSOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  dNTTEO  STATES 


more  to  say, 
t  you  today. 
l>e  here. 

you're  here. 


to  go; 
1  to  know. 

flght; 
house  tonight. 


before. 
Your  door. 
She<  [ding  tears! 

many  years. 


th  !se 


good-bye. 
not  afraid  to 


Wednesday,  December  13 
«/  Tuesday.  Novembei 


<  legislative  day 
21),  1944 


Mr.     HOLMAN.    Mr.      President,     eo 

much  has  been  said  and  wr  tten  about  the 
post-war  problems  of  the  United  States 
that  I  should  like  to  Injoct  into  these 
discussions  a  note  of  optii  lism.  of  cour- 
age, and  of  hope. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  pri  iposal  to  solve 
these  problems  by  using  t  le  vast  forces 
we  have  mobili2ed  to  wir  the  war  for 
the  building  of  a  greater  J  merica,  or,  to 
put  it  more  specifically,  f o  r  the  creation 
in  the  States  west  of  the  M  ssisslppl  River 
of  the  world's  greatest  Ind  istrial  empire. 

The  end  of  the  war — wh  en  it  comes — 
will  bring  with  it  the  greitest  crisis  in 
American  history.  Only  a  program  that 
envisions  a  new  continental  empire  can 
offer  the  hope  of  a  successful  solution 
for  the  demobilization  of  0.000.000  sol- 
diers, and  the  change  of  er  iployment  for 
20,000.000  war  workers.  t<  say  nothins 
of  finding  profitable  in  i^estment  for 
$150.COO,COO,000  of  war  savings,  in  the 
face  of  a  national  debt  exi  seeding  $250,- 
000.000,000. 

The  proposal  to  create  such  a  post- 
war empire  in  the  great  We  st  comes  from 
a  newspaperman  and  counselor  of  public 
relations,  Oswald  P.  Schueflte,  of  Chicago 
and  Washington.  Mr.  Sc  luette  points 
out  that  we  used  a  similar  solution  once 


before,  in  the  same  kind  of  a  crisis.  We 
solved  the  post-war  problems  after  the 
Civil  War  by  creatine  in  these  same 
Western  States  the  world's  greatest  agri- 
cultural empire.  For  40  years  that  new 
frontier  absorbed  all  our  surplus  men, 
money,  and  energy — and  half  of  Eu- 
rope's. Now  the  new  frontier  will  be 
one  far  greater  in  its  potentialities.  It 
will  be  an  industrial  frontier,  backed  by 
the  greatest  natural  resources  available 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  of  the  West  are  proud  of  our  vast 
domain,  and  of  its  human  as  well  as  its 
natural  resources.  It  offers  the  return- 
ing soldiers  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  homes  and  farms  and  industries  ever 
held  out  to  a  returning  army.  Congress 
has  already  passed  the  legislation  nec- 
essary to  make  it  possible  for  the  return- 
ing veterans  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
resources  and  to  participate  as  full  part- 
ners in  this  new  empire. 

To  these  homecoming  soldiers.  I  would 
repeat  the  words  of  Horace  Greeley — "Go 
West,  young  man!" 

I  ask  leave  to  print,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  text  of  Mr.  Schuette's  plan, 
entitled  "Build  a  Greater  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

win  the  peace,  by  building  a  greater  Amer- 
ica with  the  vast  forces  we  have  mobilized 
for  war  I 

Such  a  program  wUl  bring  home  our  sol- 
dlsrs  from  overseas,  furnish  employment  for 
our  demobilized  armies,  and  put  our  billions 
of  war-saved  dollars  to  work  In  the  United 
States.  The  opportunity  Is  an  inspiring 
challenge  to  ambitious  men — a  challeiige  to 
leadership,  to  private  initiative,  and  to  free 
American  enterprise. 

These  great  resources — both  of  men  and  of 
money — wou!d  create,  in  the  States  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  world's  newest  and  great- 
est industrial  empire.  The  United  States 
solved  the  post-war  crisis  of  the  Civil  War 
when  It  converted  the  same  Western  States 
Into  the  world's  greatest  agricultural  empire, 
by  giving  homesteads  In  those  States  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  Today,  the  West 
offers  a  far  greater  opportimlty,  not  for 
farms  but  for  Industries. 

No  matter  how  great  and  decisive  the  vic- 
tory which  ends  the  war,  peace  will  bring  to 
American  statesmen  the  greatest  crisis  in 
American  history.  The  collapee  of  the  war 
structure — the  demobilization  of  10.000.000 
men — the  conversion  of  war  Industries  to 
peace — the  threat  of  unemployment  for  20.- 
000,000  war  workers — the  danger  of  InQa- 
tion-^the  crushing  burden  of  $250,000,000,- 
COO  of  war  debts — all  of  these  must  be  met 
by  vision  and  courageous  statesmanship.  If 
the  Nation  Is  to  be  saved  from  a  disaster 
greater  than  the  war  Itself. 

The  building  of  such  a  new  Industrial  em- 
pire In  the  West  would  solve  In  one  sleeping 
progressive  action  all  of  these  problems  of 
demobUizatlon,  unemployment,  conversion, 
inflation,  war  debts  and  war  taxes. 

The  West  Is  today  the  greatest  asset  of  ths 
United  States.  Yet  the  first  t>eneficiary  of 
Its  development  Into  an  industrial  empire 
will  be  the  factories  and  the  workers  of  ths 
East.  For  these  will  supply  the  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  plants,  machinery,  transpor- 
tation, and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
create  the  new  empire.  The  East  was  ths 
greatest  beneficiary  of  the  agricultural  em- 
pire which  developed  the  western  prairies 
after  the  ClvU  War. 

The  building  of  such  an  industrial  empire* 
wUl  create  new  national  wealth  out  of  th« 
half-developed    resources    of    that    imperial 
regkm.    Zt  wlU  buUd  and  equip  aew  cltlMt 
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new  farms,  new  factories,  and  new  mines.  It 
wUl  provide  homes  and  employment  for  10,- 
000.000  demobilized  soldiers  and  Investment 
opportunities  for  tlOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  of  war 
•••togs. 

Such  a  plan  will  create  Immediately  an 
encrmcus  expansion  in  the  producing  and 
consuming  capacity  of  the  United  States — 
enough  to  increase  our  normal  national  In- 
come to  C150.0OO.0CO .000  a  year.  The  Initial 
construction  work  alone.  In  buUdlng  and 
equipping  the  new  Industries,  farms,  and 
residences,  would  absorb  a  huge  capital  in- 
vestment. The  East  and  the  South  alike 
would  share  in  this  prosperity. 

Tvi-enty-two  Slates  west  of  the  Mississippi 
contain  2.000.000  square  miles — an  area 
greater  than  all  of  Europe  outside  Russia, 
and  infinitely  greater  In  natural  reeourccs. 
But  these  resources — except  In  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  oil,  and  lately  in  water  power — 
have  hardly  been  touched.  Too  much  of  the 
raw  material  which  tlie  West  produces  is  car- 
ried east  tor  final  processing  and  manufac- 
ture. Vast  areas  of  natural  resources  have 
not  even  been  exploited  l)ecause  of  this  lack 
of  nearer  Industrial  use.  So  long  as  factories 
In  the  West  have  to  ship  their  products  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  find  customers  they 
cannot  survive.  Move  new  millions  of  cus- 
tomers into  their  own  terrltcwles,  and  their 
prosperity  is  assured. 

If  factories  were  established  to  serve  the 
consuming  power  of  the  West  and  to  fabri- 
cate its  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  it 
could  easily  support  3  times  its  present 
40,000,000  nhabltants.  Eight  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States— Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming. 
Utah,  Colorado.  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada— have  only  4.500.000  people  living  on 
863.887  square  miles.  This  area  Is  almost 
exactly  twice  that  of  France  and  Germany 
combined— with  Infinitely  less  of  natural  re- 
Eources.  Yet  these  latter  countries  support  a 
population  of  120,000.000 — or  60  times  as 
many  InhabiUnts  per  square  mile  as  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Only  Russia  commands  another  such  area 
of  boundless  resources.  But  Russia,  despite 
Its  precent  phenomenal  growth,  has  neither 
the  homogeneous  population  nor  the  capital 
resources  to  biUld  a  rival  for  the  empire  that 
lies  within  our  continental  borders. 

The  Industrialization  of  these  vast  western 
areas  wUl  recreate  the  American  frontier — 
Just  as  the  settlement  of  the  prairies  by  the 
demobUlzed  soldiers  of  the  ClvU  War  created 
such  a  frontier  of  development  80  years  ago. 
For  30  years  that  frontier  absorbed  the  men, 
money,  and  energy  of  the  Onl*ed  States — as 
well  as  millions  of  Immigrants  and  billions 
of  dollars  from  abroad.  But  that  was  only 
an  agricultural  frontier.  The  second  fron- 
tier will  be  an  industrial  frontier.  It  will  be 
vastly  greater  than  the  first. 

Terrible  as  this  war  has  been  In  Its  world- 
wide destruction,  there  Is  hope  and  encour- 
agement In  the  leseon  of  history  that  every 
great  crisis  brings  with  It  the  forces  and  the 
resources  necessary  for  Its  solution.  This 
fact  vras  dramatically  emphasized  when  the 
great  fire  of  1871  destroyed  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. The  conQagratlon  wiped  out  the  en- 
tire business  disUlct  of  the  city,  two-thirds 
of  the  factories,  and  one-half  of  the  homes. 
In  a  city  of  300,000,  the  damage  totaled  $200,- 
000.000.  Then  the  Insurance  companies 
failed,  and  the  result  was  the  most  bankrupt 
ash  heap  in  the  world. 

Per  the  citizens  of  Chicago.  It  was  a  choice 
between  catastrophe  and  opportunity.  There 
was  no  time  for  a  gradual  solution.  Tliey 
could  not  rebuild.  In  slow  stages,  the  little 
city  on  Lake  Michigan  that  had  taken  40 
years  to  bul!d  up  and  40  hours  to  bum  down. 
They  had  only  two  alternatives.  They 
could  abandon  the  ashes  to  the  storms  cf  the 
lake  and  lock  elsewhere  lor  new  hemes,  or 
they  could  rebuild  a  city  greater  than  the  one 
that  had  been  destroyed. 


But  Chicegoans  of  that  day  were  fearleea 
men  of  the  old  frontier.  Tlte  eonflagratlon 
brought  a  tide  of  money,  materials,  and. 
above  all.  ambitious  men.  High  wages  and 
high  prices  were  no  obstacle  in  rebuilding 
the  city,  and  rebuilding  it  fast — and  better 
than  before.  Farmers  drove  their  horses  60 
miles  to  Chicago  that  winter.  bec»\ise  a 
man  and  team  could  earn  $5  a  day  hauling 
aahes  to  the  lake. 

Within  5  vears.  the  C  icagoaos  had  built 
a  il.OOO.OCO.'oOO  city.  But  it  was  not  only 
Chicago  that  felt  the  revival.  The  fire 
brought  a  tide  of  prosperity  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding States,  and  presentlr.  because  It 
was  the  heart  of  this  great  area.  Chicago  be- 
came the  second  city  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. 

Chicago  was  rebuilt  without  Government 
subsidy,  or  Government  planning.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  private  enterprise,  under  private 
initiative  and  private  management. 

The  program  here  offered  Is  t>ased  essen- 
tially on  the  same  private  enterprise  and 
private  initiative.  It  calls  for  no  Govern- 
ment planning.  Nor  does  it  call  for  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy,  although  it  will  be  speeded 
by  the  generous  authorizations  made  by 
Congress  to  finance  the  education  of  otir 
demobilized  soldiers,  to  safeguard  them 
against  unemplosrment,  and  to  aid  them  In 
buying  their  own  homes,  farms,  and  busi- 
ness enterprises.  That  legislation  Is  already 
that  had  been  destroyed. 

The  great  driving  force  of  the  plan  will  be 
the  migration  westward  of  mUllons  of  ambi- 
tious men  and  billions  of  war-earned,  wa?-^ 
saved  dollars.  That  is  the  way  great  empliva 
are  built. 

The  creation  of  a  new  Industrial  frontles 
In  a  post-war  western  empire  wlU  be  ac- 
celerated by  the  astounding  advances  which 
the  war  has  produced  in  every  line  of  science 
and  industry.  The  new  war  planU  which 
have  been  esUbllshed  In  the  West  In  steel. 
In  aluminum.  In  aviation,  and  In  a  score  of 
other  fields,  embody  the  newest  technolog- 
ical discoveries. 

Hundreds  of  these  modem  plants  have 
been  built  for  the  Government  as  part  of 
Its  gigantic  war  production  program.  Each 
Is  Ideally  fitted  to  be  the  center  of  new  in- 
dustrial activity.  The  Government  officials 
In  charge  of  their  disposal  are  already  co- 
operating with  local  communities  to  convert 
them  into  new  peacetime  centers  of  produc- 
tion. 

Some  of  these  plants,  especially  In  steel 
and  alumlnimi.  are  now  producing  only  heavy 
plates  and  Ingots.  To  oecome  centers  of 
peace  Industries  they  must  be  surrounded  by 
new  fabricating  and  finishing  planU.  But 
If  these  factories  must  ship  thsir  producU 
to  the  East  to  find  ctistomers,  they  will  fur- 
nish little  attraction  for  workers  or  Investors. 
But  the  new  consumer  markeU  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  automatically  In  the  West  If  a  post-war 
tide  of  settlers  and  Investment  Is  set  In  mo- 
tion by  the  advent  of  peace. 

When  the  soldiers  of  the  ClvU  War  went 
west  to  claim  their  $200  worth  of  homestead 
lands,  they  had  little  capiUl,  except  their 
character  and  cotirage,  with  which  to  con- 
quer the  trackless  wilderness  and  convert  It 
Into  homes  and  farms.  Only  one  railroad  had 
been  built  across  the  mounUlns.  and  it  was 
unfinished.  There  were  few  cities  and  fewer 
roads— the  men  who  went  west  left  civUlza- 
tlon  behind  them.  The  veterans  of  the  pres- 
ent war  wUl  have  a  different  welcome.  The 
West  offers  them  modern  cities,  comforUble 
homes,  highways  and  raUroads.  churches. 
Echools,  movies,  and  abo  e  all  a  hospitality 
that  betokens  the  finest  American  civiliza- 
tion. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  the  gov- 
ernmental guarantee,  for  each  veteran,  of 
one-half  of  a  loan— up  to  $4.000— to  buy  a 
house,  a  farm,  or  a  buslnees  enterprise,  as 
weU  as  a  further  guarantee  of  the  down 


payment  for  a  house  or  farm.  In  other 
words,  he  wUl  bring  with  him  to  hU  new 
home,  a  purchasing  power  apprcximatlBC 
$5,000.  No  tide  of  migration  In  history  •»•» 
brought  with  it  such  an  endowment. 

With  10.000.000  free,  ambitious  men  and 
$50,000,003,000.  one  cculd  buUd  an  cmplt* 
out  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 

AU  ot  the  10.000.000  soldiers  wlU  not  want 
to  move  their  homes  to  the  new  West.  But 
for  every  soldier  who  does  not  desire  to  go 
west,  there  will  be  an  ambitious  war  worker 
looking  for  a  new  home  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity. 

If  10.000.000  soldiers  and  war  workers  move 
westward,  with  their  famUles,  It  will  meau 
a  migration  of  25.000.000  people.  Added  to 
the  40.0C0  000  already  there,  this  would  give 
the  SUtes  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  popula- 
tion of  65.000.000,  greater  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  UxUUd  States  In  1890. 

America  is  young.  Under  wla*  iMidenhlp. 
It  will  recover  quickly  from  the  ravagaa  of 
war.  America  U  stUl  the  world's  greatest  land 
of  opportunity. 


Congress  u  Antbority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vsaMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1944 

Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
letter  from  Samuel  H.  Hofstadter  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  10,  1944, 
entitled  "Congress  In  Authority": 
CoNoans  ik  AtrrHoarrr— Bttt  CoKsmr  To 

Usx  PoBcs  MtOHT  Bi   SoajBCT  TO  Time 

Liiirr 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  Is  a 
justice  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 
He  waa  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture from  1925  to  1932.  chairman  of  the  New 
York  City  Inquiry  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  State  commissions  oc  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  o:d-age  security.) 
To  the  EnrroB  or  the  Nxw  Yoas  Timib: 

The  published  plans  for  the  post-war  world 
involve  the  creation  of  an  international  au- 
thority which  will  have  the  right  to  caU  upon 
constituent  members  to  eupply  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  disobedience  to  the 
will  of  the  post-war  international  group  of 
peace-loving  countries.  Agreement  by  both 
political  parties  to  these  plans  during  the 
recent  campaign  and  the  widespread  publlo 
dl£Ctis8lon  of  the  details  of  these  plans  are  a 
heartening  Indication  of  the  general  eager- 
ness that  this  country  shall  play  the  im- 
portant role  that  it  must  asstmie  In  the  post- 
war world. 

The  problem  presented  Is  whether  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution  this  coun- 
try can  conunlt  Itself  to  supply  arms  for 
such  policing  purposes  without  In  each  In- 
stance first  securing  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. Those  who  insist  that  such  approval 
is  necessary  point  to  the  provisions  of  tb« 
Constitution  wherein  the  power  to  declare 
war  Is  vested  exclusively  In  Congress. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  treaty-making  au- 
thorities, the  President  and  the  Senate,  can- 
not commit  the  country  In  advance  to  supplf 
mUitary  forces  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
In  any  policing  endeavor,  for  by  whatever 
name  It  might  be  called,  the  use  of  tli» 
armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes  against  a 
foreign  coimtry  Is  war. 
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■iUlCHTNG    I.OCIC 

Stretched  to  lU  logical  conclusion,  thla 
would  mean  that  under  oiir  Constitution  the 
United  StatM  to  without  power  to  enter  Into 
this  kind  of  afriMDent  and  must  of  necessity 
!••*•  to  CoDgrMi  in  each  Instance  the  unl- 
latenl  power  to  veto  the  military  enforce- 
■Bent  of  determinations  reached  by  the  aaso- 
etatlon  of  nations. 

On  the  contrary,  numerous  dlatlngulshed 
canuawntators  on  International  affairs  have 
bald  tbat.  pursuant  to  treaty  obligations,  the 
BRcmive  is  authorized  to  engage  In  policing 
^tivliles  without  flrtt  securing  a  declaration 
ot  war  by  Congress.  Moreover,  reference  has 
been  msde  to  the  numerous  Instances  In 
which  the  President,  on  his  own  Initiative, 

iployed  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
to  protect  the  Uvea  and  property  of  Its 
cttlHBa  In  Mtatr  countrlea.  Indeed,  few  peo- 
ple woirid  aifue  that  the  commander  of  a 
pnlHn  which  Is  being  attacked  by  a  foreign 
•ouuaUy,  as  (or  example  In  the  case  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  need  await  n  declaration  of  war  be- 
fore taking  effective  measures  to  avert  catas- 
trophe, or  even  to  punish  the  enemy. 

But  It  Is  one  thing  for  the  President  to 
•mploy  the  armed  forces  to  defend  ourselves 
■gainst  Invasion  ot  our  rights,  wherever  they 
Bay  be  located,  and  it  is  quite  another  to  use 
the  armed  forces  of  this  country  to  enforce 
compliance  with  treaty  obligations  where  no 
Uvea  or  property  of  American  dtlfens  are  in- 
volved and  where  no  atuck  upon  our  terri- 
torial aovtrelfnty  la  laomedlauly  thrwtaned. 
tMLAao^  BXBCcnvi  rown 

It  aeems  clear  that  In  the  latter  case  it  la, 
to  say  the  least,  stretching  the  Ssecutlve 
power  to  aeaert  the  right  of  the  President  to 
vaa  the  armed  forceti  without  first  obtaining 
ttw  approval  of  Conifress.  The  slternatlve  la 
to  leave  wltli  Congrtsas  the  power  to  approve 
the  employment  of  military  forces  whenever 
ttMlr  uae  may  be  called  tor. 

The  objection  to  leave  with  Congress  this 
general  veto  power  li  thst  It  tends  to  nullify 
the  eCectlve  character  of  the  proposed  Inter- 
national effort.  If.  when  American  arms  are 
allied  for  to  supplement  determinations 
nadMd  by  international  agreement.  Congress 
■My  refuse  authorlaaUon,  there  is,  it  Is  said, 
very  little  assurance  that  the  new  League  wlU 
be  any  more  potent  than  the  old. 

To  aooM  citent  this  condition  la  Inevitable 
In  a  (laaooraey.  where  the  war-making  power 
to  entntoMI  to  the  repreeenutlvea  of  the 
ma  doaa  not,  however,  mean  that 
method  cf  congreeelonal  ratlflca- 
ttoa  of  Executive  action  ca'-not  be  qweded  up 
so  that  long  delayn  and  filibusters  can  be 
made  powerleea  to  cbetruct  the  general  will. 
rtaas  or  dslat 

Indeed.  It  to  more  than  poealble  that  much 
of  the  tineailneaa  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional veto  of  Executive  action  in  connec- 
tion with  punitive  military  expeditions  to 
occasioned  by  the  contemplation  of  long- 
drawn  congressional  debates  and  hearings 
with  which  ve  have  grown  familiar  In  recent 
years.  It  to  that  fear  and  not  any  dtotrust 
of  the  constitutional  machinery  which  leaves 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress  that  Is 
lubconsclously  the  root  of  all  the  current  dto- 
cuaalons  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  commit  the  country  to  supply 
arms  in  support  of  peace. 

For  thto  reaaon.  the  methods  generally 
advanced  for  dealing  with  the  situation  In- 
volve efforts  to  circumvent  the  established 
war-making  powers  of  Congress.  The  nu- 
merous suggestions  run  the  gamut  of  such 
radical  notions  as  a  continuation  of  the  state 
o*  war  for  50  years  to  the  equally  novel  pro- 
poaal  that  the  war-making  power  be  taken 
from  GOBCraaa  and  given  to  the  President. 
The  common  denominator  of  all  of  these 
suggestions  to  an  effort  to  avcld  the  respon- 
alblllty  of  Congreaa  for  war  and  an  attempt 
to  Inject  Into  our  oonstltutlonal  system  un- 


ccnplete 


answer 
In  the  last 
to  wage 
!:^pedltlons  must 
depend  upon 
;k)ngres8  alone 
th  which  such 
And  while 
that  once  a 
Into  Con- 
such  laws  and 
»e  nec(«8ary  In 
(1  Kent's  Con. 
of  Thom- 
the  obligations 
Congress  and 
the  act  or 
theniselves  by  their 
the  only  case 
considered  by  the 
they  expressly 
Deiima  v   Biddell, 


tlat. 
Exi  leutlve 


<in. 
vU  w 
en1  ered 


autl  lorlty 


oi 


tried   and   untested 

In  place  of  the  wise  provtotom 

the  founders. 

It  might  perhaps  be  a 
to  all  of  these  suggestions 
analysto.  the  power  of  any 
war  or  to  engage  In  military  e: 
necessarily,  under  our  systen 
the  will  of   Congress,  since 
can  appropriate  the  funds  w 
expeditions  x&n  be  carried 
Chancelor  Kent  took  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  legally 
gress  to  morally  bound  to  past 
provide  such  funds  as  may 
order  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
165)  we  have  at  least  the 
as  Jefferson  for  the  view  that 
of  treaties  are  not  binding 
that  it  is  "perfectly  free  to 
to  refuse  It,  governing 
own  Judgment."     Indeed,  in 
In  which  the  matter  was 
Jiutlces  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
refused  to  pass  upon  it  ( 
(182  U.  S   195.  at  p.  198)). 

azMXOT  suocavito 

Whatever  be  the  ultlmati  view  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  moral  ob  Igatlot  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  necessary  le  :lslatlon  in  ful- 
fillment of  our  treaty  obllgai  ions,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  Congress  to  alwi  >ys  In  full  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  Test  d  wisdom  dlc- 
tatea  that  the  power  to  wai  e  war  and  the 
right  to  determine  when  wai 
must.  In  the  last  analysis,  bejtoft  to  our  rtp- 
reeentatlvas. 

But  effective  congresslona 
had  without  the  procedural  c  elays  cf  endicts 
debate,  public  bickering,  and  i  otnmiuee  hear- 
ings. Military  expeditions  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  the  post-wur  International 
aaaoclatlon  may  have  to  be  undertaken  et 
tbort  notice  if  they  are  to  b  effective.  The 
proposal  here  contained  seek  to  supply  that 
necessary  dispatch  without  ti  king  away  from 
Congress  Its  essential  prerc^ativee 
such  a  '.ystem  the  public  un 
spect  to  the  power  of  the  tl 
carry  Its  proper  share  of  tht  International 
burQen  will  be  largely  assua  [ed.  and  It  will 
be  poaalble  for  the  Amerlcar 
template  with  hope  of  real  s  iccess  the  pros 
pect  that  their  country  can  al  vays  participate 
In  the  effort  to  establish  peape. 

This  desideratum  can  be 
International  accord  will  be 
gress  as  a  whole  and  Congr^s  should  enact 
a  statute  authorising  the  President,  when 
ever  so  requeated  by  the  cci  ncil.  to  furnish 
arms  and  munitions  for  international  punt 
tlve  or  policing  occaalons.  pre  vlded  the  PresI 
dent  shall  first  submit  the  itiue  to  Congress 
Congress  shall  be  deemed  U 
compliance  with  the  requesi 
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It  to.  of  course,  obvious  tha  : 
pie  time  within  which  the 
can  be  made  manifest  on  an  ' 
of  such  vital   Importance 
people.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
ger  that  Congress  may  dlsa 
ployment  of  American  arms 
tlonal  policing  expedition, 
to  more  apparent  than  real 
cumstances  Congress  Is  always 
either  through  its  control  of 
or  otherwise,  to  halt  the  hanid 
tlve:  and  it  to  not  to  be  e.\: 
American  Congress  would 
adventure  unless  the 
the  American  people  dictated 
under  such  clrcumstancea 
dcm  is  to  obey  vos  popull. 

The  eaaentlal  virtue  of  the 
It  doea  away  with  the  fear 
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Injury  may  occur  while  debate  and  obstruc- 
tion are  taking  place  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
and  while  pressure  groups  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  International  status  quo 
make  themselves  felt  in  an  effort  to  Inuno- 
bUlze  effective  action. 

In  thU  way  the  primary  reeponsiblllty  of 
Congress  for  the  waging  of  war  Is  preserved 
and  the  obstacles  to  effective  cooperation  with 
other  nations  In  the  maintenance  of  peace 
are  to  a  large  extent  removed. 

Samtttl  H.  HorsTAom. 

Niw  ToaK,  December  6.  1944. 


Ability  to  Match  Hifhway  Fnnds  Further 
Confused 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1944 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  tha 
RicoFD.  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  December  10,  1944, 
wherein  a  highway  department  offlclal  of 
Arkansas  says  the  American  Association 
of  Highway  OtBclals  gave  erroneous  In- 
terpretallon  on  the  figures  of  our  State's 
ability  to  match  post-war  highway  ap- 
portionments under  the  highway  bill  Just 
pa.«<sed  by  the  Congress.  This  matter 
has  certainly  been  confused,  and  only, 
time  will  clear  it  up. 

Because  I  feel  almost  certain  we  can- 
not match  fully  all  of  the  States'  ap- 
portionments under  the  bill  and  because 
of  the  confused  status  and  conflicting 
reports,  I  include  this  article  in  the  R«c- 
ORD  for  the  information  of  the  House  and 
to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  who  is 
responsible  for  the  existing  situation. 

We  will  make  every  effort  to  match  our 
part  of  the  highway  program  by  using 
all  funds  available  and  if  it  is  clearly 
shown  later  that  we  and  probably  other 
States  cannot  match  all  the  funds  al- 
lotted, we  hope  to  get  the  Congress  to 
adopt  enabling  legislation  as  proposed  In 
the  amendment  offered  and  urged  by 
Senator  McCuxlam  and  the  Arkansas 
delegation. 

8\Ts  AxxAMaAs  Road  Estimati  Baolt  Uia- 
USED— Hia  Rxpoar  Altxsxd,  MncHzu.  SAva 

Director  W.  W.  Ultchell  of  the  State  high- 
way department  yesterday  blamed  an  officer 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officlato  for  rejection  of  the  Arkansas  amend- 
ment to  the  S500.C00.000  poet-war  highway 
bill  and  the  poeaible  loss  of  from  S6.500.000 
to  SI  1.000.000  in  Federal  aid  to  the  State. 

Figures  furnished  "In  good  faith  at  his 
request"  to  Hal  H.  Hale,  executive  director  In 
Washington  for  the  association,  were  so 
changed  when  made  a  matter  of  record  In 
the  CoNoaxssioNAL  Rccoro  of  November  24 
that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  were  led 
to  believe  Arkansaa  could  match  Federal 
fimds  and  resulted  in  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. Mr   Mitchell  said. 

"If  these  data  had  been  rightfully  presented 
by  Hale,  no  misconception  of  the  State's 
ability  to  match  the  funds  would  have 
artoen."  the  highway  director  said.  "It  la 
unfortunate  that  Information  we  supplied  In 
good  faith  was,  when  made  a  matter  of  reco;-d 
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ao  changed  as  to  lead  to  any  misunderstand- 
ing or  confusion  and  efforts  of  the  Arkansas 
delegation  to  secure  presei.tatlon  Of  the 
amendment  to  the  House  wer  3  lost." 

Mr.  Mitchell  declared  that  the  assocUtlon 
oOoer  bad  given  House  and  Senate  conferees 
the  erroneous  impression  that  Arkansas  could 
match  all  of  Its  S18.487,500  a  location  under 
the  bill,  when  in  truth  the  Jitate  could  not 
match  more  than  about  18.030,000  of  SUte 
funds  or  SI  1.980.000  in  State  plus  county 
and  municipal  turnback  funds  In  the  3-ywir  . 
period. 

aca.  BALI  WILL  BX  ASKXD  TO  aBrtirT  BIS  EsaoB 

The  error  was  made  when  Mr.  Hale  Inserted 
In  the  CoNCKKSsioNAL  RECoao  a  report  baaed 
on  a  survey  of  the  States  made  by  the  associa- 
tion. The  report  on  Arkanias  substituted 
the  estimates  of  funds  the  St  ite  would  have 
available  for  tha  "matching  funds  required" 
figures.  Mr.  Hale  then  adde<l  the  notation. 
"Matching  requirements  can  be  met  from 
current  funds  by  1949."  Mr.  Mtchell  said. 

Mr.  Mitchell  said  that  Mr.  Hale  would  be 
asked  to  rectify  the  alleged  error  and  that  If 
he  would  agree  to  do  so,  an  effort  would  be 
made  at  the  next  Congress  to  attach  the 
Arkanaaa  amendment.  Thn  amendment 
would  have  enabled  Arkansas  to  obuln  lu 
entire  Federal  allocation  without  matching 
all  of  It. 

As  matters  now  stand,  Arkansaa  will  hav) 
a  S27,aaa.ft00  highway  construction  program 
during  1»4S.  1844,  and  1947  under  the  legto- 
latlon,  provided  counties  anci  munldpalltlea 
agree  to  put  up  their  turn-back  moneys  for 
matching  and  the  legtslaturi)  trantfera  back 
to  the  highway  construction  fund  tha  rt- 
aanra  fund  created  by  Act  No.  63  of  IMS. 
WOULD  HAvi  $40,000,000  tmwa  oaroiNAL  rLAN 
If  Arkansaa  could  match  all  Federal  funds 
available,  the  State  would  br.ve  a  S40.000.000 
program.    Mr,  Mitchell  said  it  might  be  poa- 
alble to  match   the  Federa:   funds  over  a 
e-year  period  alnee  Federal  road  lawa  allow 
the  Statea  2  years  after  the  i)erlod  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated  to  make  their  agree- 
menu  with  the  Public  Roadi  Administration 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  money.   However, 
he  said  It  was  unlikely  that  any  road  oon- 
Btruction  under  the  post-war  highway  bill 
could  be  BUrted  before  January  1,  1946. 
BccHANOi  or  Lcrros  an  i aati)  bt  um.  MrrcHzu. 
Mr.  MltcheU  made  public  the  corraapond. 
ence  between  hto  department  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  ot  Bute  Highway  OfBclala 
and  copies  of  information  furnished  Mr.  Hale 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  assoc  atlon'a  Insertion 
in  the  CoNCRuaioNAL  Rbcobo. 

On  October  2.  Mr.  Hale  wrote  Mr.  MltcheU 
requesting  that  forms  be  filled  out  giving 
ceruin  data  to  combat  mtolaadlng  propa- 
ganda exaggerating  the  number  of  Statea 
which  would  have  dlfOcultj  matching  their 
appropriations. 

In  the  letter.  Mr.  Hale  sild:  In  Weekly 
Bulletin  No.  526.  Issued  September  5,  1944, 
by  J.  C.  Greenway.  regional  director  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  under  the 
heading:  "Motor  groups  U»i  post-war  tax 
rise,'  an  article  to  quoted  •  •  •  baaed 
on  an  anonymous  table  which  has  been  cir- 
culated by  opponents  of  highway  legisla- 
tion, m  which  estimates  of  futtire  road-user 
revenue  accruing  to  SUte  highway  depart- 
ments have  been  misapplied  ar  i  the  errone- 
otis  conclusion  reached  that  (to  quote  the 
article)  'more  than  half  of  the  States  rrould 
have  to  Increase  taxes  on  motorists  or  go 
further  Into  debt  to  match  the  Federal  aid.' " 
An  estimate  of  Arkansas'  financial  Btatus 
for  the  next  3  years,  based  on  the  highway 
revenues  forecast  by  the  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration, was  furnished  Mr.  Hale  on 
October  21. 


CONCBESSSCXN  COMTBUtED  WITH  BICBWAT 
COUMISSION 

Subsequently  the  Arkansas  congressional 
delegation  met  with  the  SUte  highway  com- 
mission. Congressman  OaxM  Habbib  an- 
nounced he  had  been  Informed  by  the  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration  that  Arkansas 
ccu'd  not  qualify  under  the  nonmatchlng 
anaendment  because  all  SUte  motor-user  rev- 
enues are  not  expended  on  the  Federal  aid 
sjrstera  but  some  are  shared  with  counties 
and  local  governmenu. 

Mr.  MltcheU  said  It  was  shown  at  thto 
meeting  that  under  the  new  bUl  tmder  dis- 
cussion that  Arkansas'  share  would  be  ap- 
proximately 621.750,000,  allocated  equally 
over  a  p>eriod  of  3  years  with  15  percent  of 
the  total  allowed  to  be  used  for  grade -cross- 
ing-elimination projecu  without  matching, 
and  leaving  approxlmaUly  618.500.000  to  be 
matched  equally  by  SUU  ftmda. 

WILL  CaiPPLI   HIGHWAY  PLANS.  8AT8  M*.  LAWTT 

Terming  the  mtoUke  "unfortunate."  Gov- 
ernor-elect Ben  Laney  said  yesterday :  "It  has 
considerably  crippled  our  chances  of  road  de- 
velopment, since  we  cannot  match  Federal 
funds  In  3  years  without  a  compleU  revamp- 
ing of  our  financial  situation." 

Mr.  Laney  said  he  was  opposed  to  any 
changes  In  the  States  fiscal  set-up  that 
would  Impair  Arkanaaa'  good  credit  sundlng, 
or  undo  past  work  of  the  refunding  board 
or  tamper  with  highway  bonda. 


Trttty  Rttifieatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NXW  HAMPBHIBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  13, 1944 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
oao,  I  Include  a  clear  and  forceful  ad- 
dress on  treaty  ratification  delivered  by 
my  colleague,  Hon.  Esris  Kifauvm. 
Member  of  Congres.'?.  Third  District,  Ten- 
nessee, over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  Tuesday  evening,  December 
12.  Tills  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  con- 
tribution to  bn  understanding  of  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  before  the 
Congress.    The  speech  is  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  are  making 
a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  human  and  mate- 
rtol  values  to  win  a  great  war  for  clvUlxa- 
tlon.  Today  and  tomorrow.  In  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  partlciilarly 
of  our  fighting  men  and  women,  there  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  this  great  country 
will  use  lU  power  and  Influence  to  prevent 
wars  to  every  generation.  The  people  do  not 
want  to  have  thto  ghastly  experience  re- 
peated. They  do  not  feel  that  It  has  to  be 
repeated.  But  there  Is  a  grave  doubt  of  thto 
Nation  ever  being  able  to  take  a  leading  part 
In  preserving  peace  so  long  as  the  two-thirds 
treaty -ratification  rule  remains  In  the  Con- 
stitution. There  to  a  well-founded  fear  that 
there  may  always  be  a  few  men  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtes  who  for  personal, 
political,  or  emotional  reasons  will  be  able 
to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  people  for  a  peace 
that  will  prevent  wars. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shotild  be  amended  so  the  President  wUl  have 
power  to  make  treaties  providing  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  tha  House  of  EepreeenU- 


tlves  concur.  This  amendment  should  re- 
place the  present  provision  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  to  enable  the  Preal- 
dent  to  ratify  a  treaty.  By  an  unfortunate 
trick  of  fate,  an  amendment  l>y  Jamea  Madl- 
Bon  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  ex- 
cepting treaties  of  peace  from  the  two-thlrda 
rule,  although  adopted  on  September  7, 
1787.  was  eUmlnated  the  next  day.  As  a  re- 
sult *e  have  had  an  almost  complete  break- 
down  of  the  treaty-making  abUlty  at  our 
Nation.  From  Washington  to  Rooaerelt. 
from  Secretary  ol  SUte  Jefferson  to  Oaera 
tary  of  SUte  Hull,  all  PresldenU  and  all  Sae- 
retarles  of  Stau  have  had  bitter  and  heart- 
breaking experiences  with  the  two-thlrda 
rule.  All  of  tlicm  have,  or  doubtleaa  would 
testify  that  it  u  an  ok>etruction  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  rightful  hopes  of  our  people. 

Let  us  see  what  the  record  to.  In  lEM 
Secretary  of  SUte  John  Qulncy  Adams  nega- 
tUted  a  treaty  with  Great  BrlUln  for  tha 
suppression  of  slave  trade.  The  treaty  waa 
repudiated  by  the  Senate.  All  of  us  know 
the  disastrous  effect  upon  American  history. 
In  1844  a  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Texaa 
to  the  Union  was  defeated  Ui  the  Senate.  The 
rule  prevented  the  annesaUon  of  Hawaii  by 
treaty.  In  both  these  cases  the  Preaklentt 
were  forced  to  resort  to  the  subterfuge  ct 
Joint  resolutions  approving  Executive 
menu  In  lieu  of  the  oonstltutlonal 
of  treaty  ratification.  If  Tesas  had  not 
annexed,  one-third  of  our  present  doi 
would  be  foreign  aoU.  If  Hawaii  had  noS 
bean  annexed,  Japanaae  aoldiers  might  now 
bt  fighting  on  thto  continent. 

It  was  the  fear  of  the  power  of  one-third 
of  the  Senate  that  caused  both  Ttaaodora 
Rooeevelt  and  Preatdent  Taft  to  abandon 
their  efforU  to  bring  thto  Nation  into  any 
organization  to  obuln  world  peace.  Demo- 
craUc  and  Republican  Presidents  alike  hava 
been  defeated  in  their  afforte  to  achieve  a 
more  stabto  world  baoauaa  of  thto  rule.  Thto 
to  true  because  It  haa  become  an  InstrumaBl 
In  the  handa  of  an  irreconcilable  minority  to 
prevent  the  majority  from  carrying  out  tba 
will  of  the  people.  The  rule  defeated  tha 
treaty  of  Versaillea  and  the  Laagtie  of  Na- 
tions. It  waa  then  that  tha  American  people 
were  shocked  and  for  the  first  time  fully 
realtaed  the  weakneas  of  our  treaty-making 
power.  It  will  be  remembered  that  while 
the  Senate  debated  the  world  waited  for 
peace.  The  M  other  naUona  which  bad 
Bigned  the  treaty  of  VcraaUles  waited  to  aaa 
what  the  United  Stetaa  would  do.  WUao&'s 
bopea  were  abattarad.  After  thto  apaetarla 
the  American  people  began  to  wonder  if  tha 
United  8Ute3  cotUd  effectively  avar  have  any 
foreign  policy. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  people  wanted  us  to 
enter  the  League  of  Nations  and  yet  the  will 
of  the  people^  was  thwarted,  not  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  mind  you.  but  by  a 
minority.  The  defeat  of  the  League  did  not 
keep  us  at  peace.  On  the  contrary  It  made 
war  InevlUble.  Because  the  defeat  was  a 
denial  of  the  hope  of  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, our  Government  turned  to  IneffecUva 
substitutes.  We  had  a  dtoarmaroent  con- 
ference. We  scrapped  a  fieet  which  was  sec- 
ond to  none  and  we  permitted  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  to  sUrt  on  the  road  to  conquest  by 
allowing  him  to  build  up  hto  navy  while  we 
were  tearing  ours  down.  The  situation  may 
have  Ijeen  saved  even  after  that  but  tba 
two-thirds  rule  in  1935  prevented  otir  becom- 
ing a  party  to  the  World  Court.  The  World 
Court  was  supported  by  52  Senators  agalnaS 
36  but  It  failed  because  of  the  lack  of  two- 
thirds.  Thus  the  record  to  clear.  The  pain- 
ful progress  of  the  people  toward  world 
peace  through  half  a  century  has  been  de- 
layed and  defeated  because  the  provtolon  of 
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tiM  ConstltQtlon  pnta  tt  tnto  the  power  of  « 
■Uaortty  to  coDtroI  ta»  majority. 

John  Hajr.  one  of  tbe  great  Secretaries  of 
Btate  bad  thia  to  aay  of  the  two- thirds  rule: 

"A  treaty  entertng  the  Senate  Is  like  a  bim 
into  an  arena;  no  one  can  say  Jtist 
I  or  how  the  final  blow  will  fall — but  one 
la  certain;  it  will  neTer  leave  the  arena 
•live.-* 

WeU.  maybe  It'a  not  quite  this  bad.  Bxit 
Mr.  Hays'  statement  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
fWUag  of  those  who  must  negotiate  treaties 
on  our  t)chaU. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  Democracy  is 
rule  by  the  majority,  and  yet  our  Constitu- 
tion permits  one-third  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent, plus  one  to  defeat  any  treaty.  If  all 
ttM  flSMtws  WW*  present.  ft4  Senators 
fkom  awllOT  States  with  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  population  could  block  any 
tnaty.  Uathematlcally  the  possibilities  are 
■Mil  worse.  If  only  a  quorum  were  present, 
17  Senators  could  defeat  a  treaty  and  they 
oould  come  from  States  In  which  only  4 
pvetnt  of  tlM  American  people  live.  These 
fl^msa  mapttmla*  the  point  that  a  small 
group  of  men  repnwenting  relatiTely  few 
people  can  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  majority 
to  create  a  peaceful  international  order. 

It  U  well  that  this  subject  should  be  dls- 
•SMMtf  at  this  time.  On  December  5  the 
OOHUBlttee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the  House 
tt  MspresentatlTes  approved  a  resolution  to 
submit  a  constttuticnal  aaMBdment  to  the 
States.  This  amendnient  sponsored  by  ven- 
erable  Hattom  W.  Scvinas.  chalrmar  of  the 
<9adtclary  Commltte*},  provides  simply  that 
bersafte-  treatt«s  shall  be  made  by  and  with 
It  of  the  majority  of  t>oth  Houses 
Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
legislative  program,  it  will  not  be 
pMBlble  for  the  House  and  the  Senate  to 
eonsUler  the  resolution  during  this  session 
of  Coogress.  It  Is  hoped  and  anticipated 
that  It  win  be  passed  In  the  Hotne  early  In 
<iainMU7  In  the  neit  session  and  that  the 
by  the  nsesssary  two-thirds  vote  nuiy 
It  to  the  0tat«  for  consideration. 
ifter.  If  It  IS  adqitsd  by  three -fotirths 
of  the  States,  this  amendment  will  supplant 
the  old  unworkable  two-thirds  rule,  l^rty- 
flve  State  Legislatun>s  meet  in  1945.  If  Con- 
gress acts  quickly.  It  Is  possible  for  this  pro- 
possd  amendment  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  within  a  few  months.  Congma 
eculd  perform  no  act  which  would  so  increase 
tlie  faith  of  the  people  In  representative  gov- 
•mment  as  to  give  the  SUte  legislatures  a 
chance  to  consider  this  amendment. 

Now  la  the  time  to  decide  whether  the 
united  States  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  take 
ft  position  of  world  leadership  which  destiny 
haa  designed  for  it.  At  present  the  bands 
«r  our  negotiators  are  tied.  We  can  fight  a 
great  war  but  we  ars  handicapped  In  taking 
our  place  with  other  nations  In  seeing  that 
our  peopl*  enjoy  the  dreams  and  frriits  of 
vletoty. 

The  writers  of  our  Constitution  had  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  two-thirds  rule 
would  work.  It  was  placed  In  the  Constitu- 
tion not  as  ths  result  of  any  well-tho\jght- 
oat  plan  of  political  theory.  It  was  written 
In  the  Constlt\jUon  as  a  result  of  purely 
domestic  Issues.  The  four  southern  States 
w«nted  to  protect  navigation  on  the  Uissis- 
alppi.  The  four  original  New  England  States 
were  concerned  abcut  their  fishery  rights. 
Either  group  of  these  tour.  iX  they  could 
gH  ooa  more  State  to  vote  with  them,  would 
ba  ahle  to  block  any  treaty  affecting  their 
local  Interests.  Bo  ths  two-thirds  rule  was  a 
compromise  for  the  creation  of  the  Union. 
The  Union  has  long  since  been  firmly  ce- 
mented and  we  are  now  thinking  about,  not 
the  creation  of  a  union,  but  the  preservation 
of  our  people  and  of  this  NaUon  through  a 
long  period  ot  peace. 
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a  small  group  in  the  Senate.  Unquestion- 
ably, if  treaties  covUd  be  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  Congress  we  would 
have  fewer  of  these  substitutes  called  execu- 
tive agreements. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  be 
an  announcement  to  the  world  that  the 
United  States  in  the  future  Intends  to  do  a 
man's  share  in  preventing  another  world 
conflagration.  Now  Is  the  time  to  get  behind 
this  amendment.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
the  first  major  step  in  establishing  our  lead- 
ership In  the  struggle  for  a  peaceful  future. 
Let  it  not  be  again  said  of  this  Nation  that 
we  hesitated  and  went  backward  after  the 
war  was  won.  If  this  time  we  do  not  keep 
faith,  we  will  not  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
being  made  on  our  behalf.  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  said  that  dead  hands  should  not  control 
the  living  spirit.  So  let  us  recognize  oiu: 
living  responsibilities  of  today  and  do  away 
with  the  two-thirds  rule  so  we  can  take  our 
part  in  reopening  the  door  to  peace. 


B«tb  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
Are  G>niraitted  to  a  Policy  Aiding  Small 
Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THZ  ROUSK  OP  RXPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday,  December  li,  1944 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent election  carried  with  it  an  injunc- 
tion to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  for 
an  all-out  effort  to  carry  out  the  pledges 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Dewey  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.  They  have  commit- 
ted the  Democrats  and  Republicans  to 
support  small  business  wholeheartedly; 
hence,  there  are  no  controversial  issues 
involved,  even  if  there  had  been  any 
heretofore. 

The  future  safety  of  small  business  en- 
terprises may  well  take  second  place  in 
importance  to  winning  the  war  and  the 
peace.  Upon  small  business  continuance 
untrammeled  will  largely  depend  the 
aims  of  President  Roosevelt  to  provide 
the  60,000,000  jobs  in  the  post-war  period 
through  an  expansion  rather  than  a  con- 
traction of  business,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  collapse  which  took  place  following 
the  period  after  the  First  World  War. 

There  was  no  equivocation  in  the  pre- 
election statements  of  the  President,  as 
also  Governor  Dewey.  They  were  out- 
spoken in  their  attitude  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  whatever  is  necessary  to 
maintain  small  business  in  a  virile  posi- 
tion free  from  encroachments  or  ob- 
stacles. This  is  not  only  essential  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  returning 
servicemen  who  have  aspirations  to  en- 
ter business  but  to  protect  established 
small  businesses  which  have  weathered 
the  difficulties  encountered  during  this 
present  war. 

ParSIOENT  KOOSEVXLT'S  virw9 

In  his  speech  at  Chicago,  October  28, 
1944.  the  President  made  these  pertinent 
statements  regarding  protection  of  small 
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business  "from  the  selfish  and  cold- 
blooded monopolies  and  cartels: 

I  believe  in  free  enterprise — and  always 
have. 

I  believe  in  the  profit  system — and  always 
have. 

I  believe  that  private  enterprise^  can  give 
full  employment  to  our  people. 

And  if  anyone  feels  that  my  faith  in  otir 
ability  to  provide  60.000,000  peacetime  Jobs 
is  fantastic,  let  him  rememl>er  that  some  peo- 
ple said  the  same  thing  about  my  demand  in 
1940  for  60.000  airplanes. 

I  believe  in  exceptional  rewards  for  inno- 
vation, skill,  and  risk-taking  by  business. 

This  administration  has  l)e€n  mlndfvd 
from  its  earliest  days  and  wlU  continue  to  be 
mindful  of  the  problems  ot  small  business 
as  well  as  large. 

Small  business  played  a  magnificent  part 
In  producing  thousands  of  Itenis  needed  for 
our  armed  forces.  When  the  war  broke  out. 
It  was  mobilized  Into  war  production.  Money 
was  loaned  to  them  for  machinery.  Over 
1,000,000  prime  contracts  and  subcontracts 
have  been  distributed  among  flO.OOO  smaller 
plants  of  the  Nation. 

We  will  make  sure  that  small  business  Is 
given  every  facility  to  buy  Oovernment- 
owned  plants,  equipment,  and  inventories. 
The  special  credit  and  capital  irequlremenU 
of  small  business  will  be  met. 

And  small  business  will  cotitlnue  to  be 
protected  from  selfish  and  cold-blooded  mo- 
nopolies and  cartels.  Beware  of  that  pro- 
found enemy  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
who  pays  Up-servlce  to  free  cotnpetitlon,  but 
also  labels  every  antitrust  prosecution  as 
••persecution." 

oovBUfoe  DswsT's  arofD 

Governor  Dewey  also  discussed  small- 
business  problems  in  plain  language  in 
his  Buffalo  address  November  1,  1944,  In 
Which  he  declared  his  poUcj'  would  be  as 
follows: 

Proposal  1 :  Direct  all  Ooverkwnent  policies 
toward  the  goal  of  full  employment  through 
full  production  at  a  high  level  of  wages  lor 
the  worker  with  an  Incentive  for  the  busi- 
nessman to  succeed.  Yotir  next  adminis- 
tration wlU  work  out  the  problems  affecting 
labor,  agrlcultxire.  and  buslnefes  In  ftill  con- 
sultation with  aU  three  and  without  dis- 
crimination against  any  class  or  section  of 
our  country  or  any  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Proposal  2:  Change  and  lower  the  income 
tax  on  business  so  that  it  can  be  enco\ir- 
aged  to  expand  and  help  create  the  millions 
of  Jobs  we  need. 

Proposal  6:  Survey  forthwith  the  millions 
of  reports  required  of  big  and  little  business 
every  year  by  Government  and  Immediately 
abolish  the  greater  part  of  them.  We  have 
done  this  In  New  York  and  we  can  do  It  In 
the  Nation. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  quotations 
that  both  the  President  and  Governor 
Dewey  are  fully  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  importance  of  small  business  in  the 
future  economic  welfare  of  our  country. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  we  cannot  be  a 
prosperous  Nation  without  full  employ- 
ment which  is  not  possible  unless  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  have  industries  em- 
ploying workers  on  a  wage  schedule  that 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  Uving  that  will  provide  the  buying 
power  to  sustain  this  prosperity. 

ONIT  CHANCl  TO  SUOB  COAL 

I  believe  I  speak  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  when  I  say  that  they  are 


In  full  sympathy  with  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  such  enterprises  as  the  only 
means  whereby  we  can  accomplish  the 
much-desired  program  of  full  employ- 
ment and  opportunity  as  laid  down  by 
the  recognized  leaders  of  Ixjth  parties, 
if  small  business  is  to  be  preserved. 


HobUc  Oil  &  Refininf  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TXlAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1944 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  14  the  Humble  Oil  k  Re- 
fining Co.,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  will  cele- 
brate its  delivery  to  the  armed  services  of 
the  billionth  gaUon  of  high-octane  gaso- 
line. . 

This  unprecedented  event  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  a  perfect  team 
of  fine  management  and  loyal,  efBcient 
labor  can  do  when  a  Job  has  to  be  done. 
I  recaU  the  dark  days  of  1942  when  we 
had  very  little  of  anything  needed  to 
prosecute  a  war.  One  of  the  big  bottle- 
necks was  high  octane  gasoUne  for  our 
airplanes.  The  most  optimistic  of  our 
mibtary  leaders  did  not  think  for  a  minute 
It  was  possible  to  build— from  the  ground 
up— productive  capacity,  much  less  to 
produce,  in  a  short  time,  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  needed  aviation  gasoline. 

The  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co..  un- 
der the  genius  of  Harry  Weiss,  president, 
undertook  to  deliver  its  share.  This  it  did, 
and  much  more,  too.  Let  me  say  that 
Harry  Weiss  is  not  only  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  oU  industry,  but 
the  No.  1  industrialist  of  the  South. 
This  unparalleled  accomplishment  of  the 
company  was  possible  only  through  per- 
fect management  and  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  its  patriotic  employees. 
The  company  management  Is  human,  and 
because  of  that  it  can  boast  the  finest 
labor  conditions  that  exist  in  the  entire 
country.  The  many  thousands  of  ca- 
pable employees  have  lived  up  to  the  trust 
and  confidence  imposed  in  them,  and  can 
well  be  proud  of  thar  record. 

Many  mUUons  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
have  been  spent  on  tools  and  equipment 
in  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
plant.  Not  one  penny  of  these  funds  has 
been  wasted.  The  people  can  Justly  be 
grateful  for  the  high  returns  President 
Weiss  and  his  capable  assistants  have 
given  them  on  their  money.  In  their 
hands  was  placed  a  great  trust,  and  it  has 
been  well  and  faithfully  kept. 

When  the  war  is  over  the  service  men 
and  women  returning  from  all  over  the 
world  will  say  to  the  management  and 
the  workers  of  the  Humble  Co.:  By  pro- 
ducing vitally  needed  gasoline  you  have 
not  only  shortened  the  war  but  you  have 
saved  our  lives. 

The  value  of  this  magnificent  produc- 
tion feat  is  attested  by  letters  of  appre- 
I  elation  and  commendation  from  Gen. 


H.  H.  Arnold,  commanding  general.  Army 
Air  Forces;  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Robert  Patterson;  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Porrestal.  and  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes,  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  letters  from  General  Arnold 
and  Secretary  Ickes  are  as  follows: 

OcTosn  si,  ii»44. 
Mr.  Hakst  C.  Wms, 

President.  Humble  OU  A  Refining  Co., 
Houston,  Tei. 
Dkab  Mb.  Wnss:  The  occasion  of  your  de- 
livery of  the  billionth  gallor  of  lOO-octane 
gasoUne  provides  the  Army  Air  Forces  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  extend  to  you  and 
all  the  employees  of  the  Humble  Oil  A  Re- 
fining Co  our  deepest  commendation.  This 
ouutanding  contribution  to  our  global  war 
effort  has  been  a  major  factor  In  our  struggle 
toward  achieving  the  supremacy  which  our 
airmen  now  maintain  in  every  theater  ot 
combat  operations. 

The  commemorative  medallions  which  you 
are  distributing  to  those  who  shared  to  this 
superb  productive  effort  will,  in  the  days  to 
come,  be  a  source  of  Justifiable  pride  to  all 
recipients. 

Without  the  continuing,  all-out  backing 
of  the  petroleum  industry,  the  tremendous 
war  machine  which  the  cltisens  of  this  Na- 
tion have  created  would  hsve  been  Impotent. 
The  Army  Air  Forces  salutes  the  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.  for  lU  efforts  to  "Keep 
'em  fiylng.** 

Sincerely  yours. 

H.  H.  AkWOLD. 

Oenefat,  United  States  Army. 
Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Foree$. 


Mt  Deas  M«.  Wsias:  With  very  considerable 
pleasure.  I  have  learned  that  the  Humble  OU 
&  Refinery  Co.  on  December  14  will  make  iu 
one  billionth  gaUon  of  lOO-octane  avlaUon 
gasoline. 

To  us  in  the  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  and  I  am  sure  to  you  also,  this  means  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  reaching  of  a  large 
production  toUl,  Impressive  though  thst  is  in 
Itself.  Even  more  significant  is  ths  fact  that 
this  achievement  is  symboUc  of  the  spectacu- 
lar trlimiph  which  U  being  won  for  this 
Nation  In  lOO-octane  manufacture. 

Yet  we  know  that  we  cannot  permit  our 
BUCoesBSs  over  the  last  3  years  to  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  the  lOO-octane  problem  is 
not  yet  by  any  mbsins  solved.  The  require- 
ments for  the  fighting  fronts  continue  to 
mount,  and  even  today  we  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  the  military  need.  This  places  upon 
all  of  us  the  responsibility  lor  leaving  no 
stone  unturned  that  might  contribute  addi- 
tional lOO-octane. 

You  were  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican oil  Industry  who  wtre  present  for  that 
solemn  first  meeting  of  the  Petroleum  Indus- 
try War  CouncU,  on  the  day  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, when  we  considered  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  representatives  the  gigantic  Job  that 
lay  ahead  In  oil. 

The  whole  wartime  oU  proolem  was  going 
to  be  difficult,  we  knew,  but  the  most  worri- 
some of  aU  was  that  of  lOO-octane.  You  will 
recall  that  we  had  a  capacity  of  only  about 
46,000  barrels  dally,  and  that  we  knew— even 
then— that  we  would  need  at  least  6  times 
as  much  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
possibly  10  times  as  much  eventually.  Of 
course,  we  knew  also  that  It  would  take  at 
least  a  year  to  build  new  planu— even  if  we 
could  get  the  materials  and  the  manpower — 
and  we  knew  that  we  could  not  wait  that 
long  to  get  more  lOO-octane. 

Probably  vou  will  agree  that  the  attitude 
of  us  all  could  be  summed  up  like  thU :  The 
Job  ahead  is  impossible— so  we  must  hurry 
up  and  get  it  done. 
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Vtjrtunately.  neither  the  petroleum  Lndxu- 
try  nor  the  Gorermnent't  oil  agency  were 
unprepared  tot  mr  when.  Inevitably,  it  came. 
lliey  had  been  working  together,  aa  a  team. 
since  the  previous  summer,  and  one  of  the 
teem'a  ftrat  andertHklngs  was  to  boost  the 
cotpot  of  arlatlon  fuel. 

atace  that  h^glnntng  our  100-octane  rapac- 
ity has  not  been  mmetlj  doubled,  or  merely 
trebled,  but  has  been  multiplied  practically 
a  dozen  times,  to  that  we  are  now  turning  out 
lOO-octane  at  a  rate  of  more  than  500.000 
barrels  every  day.  I  do  not  call  that  merely 
a  good  job.  or  even  merely  an  excellent  Job. 
X  call  it  a  virtual  miracle. 

Tou  men  of  the  petroleum  Industry  have 
acquitted  yourselves  with  both  taooor  and 
distinction  in  this  great  task.  Tou  have 
msilt  avaUahto  to  your  competitor*  the  pat- 
•Bts  and.  prooMMi  on  which  you  had  spent 
many  years  and  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Tou  have  Inaproved  old  proceaeee  and  devised 
new  oo«i.  Tou  have  contributed  your  tech* 
nleal  and  eseotillve  talent.  Tou  have  turned 
over  to  100«otlUM  woductton  many  ooetly 
faetltties  wbleb  you  had  buUt  (or  the  mafctng 
at  otviltaa  produeta.  aod  ymi  have  pooled 
tfMM  ptwdMdy  wtm  •«•••  M  that  our  Onited 
•Ulea  nBmmrtm  wtn  aMt  to  oparala.  la  tffeot, 
ae  a  slngte  unit,  devolad  to  the  winning  rrt 
(he  war.  In  a  word,  during  those  daeperaie 
MonUM  while  the  naw  plants  vera  boini 
hutti,  yoM  ^mi  the  able  men  whom  you 
'  m  k>  oOMtitute  our  f.  A.  W.  sus^ 
I  e«t  dC  ffwsdt  aod  noglo  tho  aviatioa 
thdt  sdVMI  theddf. 

ly  AdmlntetnMor  Davtas  tad  af - 
Mif  hM«  aafcaAwledged  on  more  than  ooo 
OMHloa  tho  brllltanre  of  th«>  Industry's  ac- 
oenplMHarat.  and  the  industry  has  freely 
aekaovledffed  the  effectiveness  of  the  part 
ptoyod  by  P  A  W.  We  can,  therefore,  enjoy  a 
•oaaaMB  pride  in  what  the  Oovemment- 
ladtis^  team  has  done  so  far.  But  we 
know  that  an  of  the  enerf  y  and  perseverance 
that  we  poBSfss  will  oe  neeaaaary  to  supply  the 
•tUl  greeter  quantttiee  of  lOO-octane  that  will 
be  oeoeaeary  in  the  remaining  phaaee  of  the 
war.  to  My  nothing  of  the  Improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  product  desired  by  the  military. 
TtM  production  of  the  new  "superfuel"  be- 
OOOMS  Increasingly  important  now  that  our 
airmen  are  spanning  the  va&t  distancee  of  the 
Pacific  to  dump  thelt  lethal  loads  of  destruc* 
tlon  upon  the  mainland  of  Japan  itself. 

Therefore,  as  I  offer  to  you  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  those  of  Mr.  Davles  on  the 
noteworthy  achievement  of  your  company  in 
reaching  the  billion-gallon  mark,  I  hope  that 
you  will  accept  it  as  a  challenge  to  still  fur- 
ther accomplishment.  I  am  confident  that, 
all  dlflQcultiee.  we  may  count  upon 
eonpany.  and  all  the  other  refiners  en- 
In  produclivg  this  most  critical  of  all 
products,  to  supply  whatever  remaining 
gallons  may  be  needed  for  victory. 
With  all  good  wlshea. 
ly  yours. 

Habolo  L.  Ickbs. 
Pefroleum  Administrator  for  War. 


If  atioBal  Sorice  Corps 
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or 

HON.  FRANGS  CASE 

or  SOOTH  DAxora 
Of  THX  HOUSB  OP  RXPRKSKRTATTVSB 

Wednesday,  December  13. 1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
problems  in  the  current  manpower  sltu- 
attan.  One  is  to  prevent  the  turn -over 
In  essential  industrial  employment  and 
thereby  stop  the  leaks  In  the  manpower 


pool.    The  other  is  to  rais ; 
by  increasing  the  supply 
are  stopped. 

I  have  prepared  a  simple 
dresses  itself  to  the  lattei 
of  supply.      It  is  a  bill 
establish  a  National. Service 

The   bill   would   create 
Service  Corps  as  a  component 
Army,  utilizing  the  exis 
of  the  Selective  Service 
selection  of  members,  wh  ) 
the  pay,  injury,  unemployment 
tirement  benefits  of  a 
ployee.  but  the  reemployment 
a  soldier. 

The  bUl  U  brief  and 
explanation,  so  I  ask  unahimous 
to  insert  the  text  at  this 


the  pool  level 
1  /hen  the  leaks 


<H 


bill  that  ad- 
problem,  that 
R.  5615)  to 
Corps, 
the  National 
of  the 
machinery 
}yst4;m  for  the 
would  receive 
and  re- 
-service  em- 
rights  of 


its  own  best 
consent 
K)lnt: 


Natk  oal 

An  ty 

a 

i> 

BhiU 


wl  h 


Oommlfl  tlon 


anl 
Hatlo  lat 


Sec  retary  • 


H.ll.  MIS 

A  bill  to  esUbtiah  a  Natlon|kl 

§t  it  §fuut0d. «(« .  That 
whtoh  ths  United  dtatee 
leoreury  of  War  la  hersb] 
dirsotad  to  attobltsh  a 
as  a  sompoBsat  of  the 
■utes,  with  lanlil  status 
vtdad,  teaslstlng  of  not 
men,  wsaibsrs  of  whieh 
work  oa  tho  produoUoa  ol 
war  materials  as  the 
essary  after  oonsultatloo 
the  Waf  Manpower 
fiodttotioa  Board. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  National 
tivs  Service  U  suthorbwd 
ply  personnel  for  the 
by  eetablishing  qtwtas  for 
on  a  basis  of  popoMlon 
time  to  time  aeeerdtaf  to 
submitted  to  him  by  the 
under  regulations  formulat4d 
formlty  with  prlnclpl 
lectlve  Service  Act 

Bac.  8.  (a)  Personnel  of 
Oorpe  shall  be  paid  by  the 
each  would  have  received 
service  employee  of  the 
for  the  particular  position 
signed.     He  shall  also  be 
benefits  for  injury 
tirement  as  be  would  be  li 
regtilar  civil  service  of  the 
the  reemployment  rights 
serving  in  the  armed  forcei 

(b)  In  casee  where 
tlonal  Service  Corps  is 
war  production  in  private 
retary  shall   obtain   from 
tractor  appropriate 
ment  to  the  United  States 
tlon  paid  or  benefits 
section. 

Sac.  4.  There  is  hereby 
proprlated  to  the  War 
as  are  necessary  to  carry 

6bc.  6.  This  act  may  be 
tlonal  Service  Corps  Act." 


isrvMe  Corps 

durtnf  any  war  in 

be  oafafsd,  the 

authorldsd  and 

dervMo  Corps 

of  tho  UDltOd 

hotolaaf  tor  pro- 

•Meed  lOOXXW 

be  sasiinsd  to 

urgently 

may 

the  Director  of 
and  the  War 


tbB 


afTreemeats 


Hie  Litde  Musonri  RiTdr 
Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ASKANSJS 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REF  ilBSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday.  December 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 


Mreetor  of  Sctec* 
directed  to  sup- 
Service  Corps 
he  several  States 
be  ealled  from 
(be  requirements 
of  War  and 
by  him  in  con- 
es esta)>llshed  by  the  Se- 


National  Service 
the  wage  that 
he  been  a  clvU- 
Oov^mment  classified 
which  he  is  as- 
entitled  to  such 
and  re- 
employed in  the 
Tnited  States  and 
le  would  have  if 


Amy 
hid 


o 


unem[  loyment. 


perspnnel  of  the  Na- 
to  work  on 
ndustry,  the  See- 
the private  con- 
fer relmburse- 
3f  any  compensa- 
ert4  nded   under   this 


a\|thorized  to  be  ap- 
such  stuns 
this  act. 
k:ited  as  the  "Na- 


Depa  rtment  i 
oat 


and  Projected 


13. 1944 

Speaker,    under 
lemarks  in  the 


RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Gazette  of  December 
10.  1944: 


THa  UTTLa  anaaoiTai  awd  psojictid  wc 

The  Little  Missouri  River  in  southwest 
Arkansas  is  only  a  minor  stream  In  com- 
parison with  the  great  river  after  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  named,  but  both  rivers 
are  now  being  considered  for  flood  control 
and  economic  development. 

The  Little  Missouri  is  only  147  miles  long, 
and  it  followti  a  tortuous  course  before  it 
empties  into  the  Ouachita  northeast  of 
Chldester.  At  its  head  in  Polk  county  It  is 
a  clear  mountain  stream,  but  after  leaving 
the  Athens  plateau  it  changes  to  a  lowland 
river,  having  a  flood  plain  that  is  3  miles  -vide 
In  some  placea.  The  river  was  declared 
navigable  by  the  State  legislature  in  the  esrly 
1630's.  In  recent  years  the  Pederal  Ouvern- 
ment  cleared  the  channel  from  the  mouth  to 
Rawles  Bluff,  a  distance  of  sbout  M  mllee. 

The  omnlbtu  flood-contrul  bill,  which  the 
Senate  has  passed,  sails  for  13,100.000  which 
would  bo  ussd  for  flood  control  on  this  stream 
•ad  dOBSlruetton  of  a  reeervutr  at  the  Mar* 
rows  above  Murfrsesboro. 

Apparontly  most  of  the  frenohmen  who 
SSBM  to  tho  Uttle  Mi>s<^uri  wsM  from  tho 
Dttaola  aountry  and  nut  frum  tho  lowsr  Mls« 
ilssippi  Vniley.  These  men,  who  w«rs  doubt- 
less  familiar  with  the  Missouri  of  the  Middle 
West,  probably  named  tba  stream  in  Arkan- 
sas, In  the  laU  elghUenth  century  the  river 
was  alrsady  rsferred  *^  as  the  Petit  Missouri 
in  the  odklal  documents  of  Louisiana. 
Mamas  of  the  chief  uibuurlee— Terre  Molr. 
Terre  Rotige,  Antolne,  and  Oian,  ouiy  be  at- 
tributed to  the  hunters.  As  ths  result  of 
angliclcatlon  Terre  Nolr  Is  often  called  Turn, 
wall,  and  Terre  Rcuge,  Carouse.  Ozan  seems 
to  be  a  corruption  of  a  name  of  the  pratrle 
Just  west  of  the  Little  Missouri  in  Bsmpstead 
and  Mevada  Counties.  The  name  has  been 
written  as  O'Ann,  De  Anne,  D'Ane,  and  D'Han. 
The  last  spelling  seems  to  be  the  oldeet.  It 
occtirs  In  a  report  that  Jean  Pllhlol  made  to 
Spanish  ofllelals  at  Mew  Orleans  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  when  the  Spanish  Govertunent 
was  considering  making  settlements  in  the 
upper  Ouachita  country.  "Han"  is  an  old 
battle  cry  that  Frenchmen  shouted  when  they 
had  dealt  a  blow  to  the  enemy.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  French  hunters  gave  the  cry 
after  they  had  made  a  good  shot. 

Prench  htuters  in  the  Little  Missouri  and 
big  Missouri  valleys  led  a  nomadic  existence, 
earning  their  living  by  trading  and  shipping 
peltries  and  other  animal  products.  Today 
native  animal  life  is  no  longer  a  major  source 
of  Income,  but  both  valleys  possess  other 
abtmdant  natural  resources  which  develop- 
ment of  the  rivers  will  make  more  valuable. 


Tlie  Promise  of  Free  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAB«UEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  mw  TCNuc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Idi.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  12, 
1944: 

THX  paoMsx  or  nxx  elxcttoms 

The  expected  arrival  In  Athens  of  Harold 
MacMillan.  resident  minister  at  Allied  head- 
quarters in  the  central  Mediterranean,  will 
bring  to  that  troubled  city  a  British  official 
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of  Cabinet  rank.  The  purpoae  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Millan's  visit,  as  described  in  our  London  dis- 
patches, will  be  to  see  whether  a  formula  can 
be  devised  imder  which  all  Greek  factions 
can  be  Induced  to  lay  down  arms  and  accept 
a  truce  imtll  an  election  can  be  held. 

These  objectives  are  thoroughly  consistent 
with  British  policy,  as  Mr.  Churchill  defined  it 
In  his  Commons  speech.    Mr.  Churchill  has 
pledged  himself  to  the  holding  of  an  election 
at  which  the  Greek  people  will  have  "a  free 
tmlversal  vote  to  decide  the  Ocvernment  of 
their  country."  with  the  single  proviso  that 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  FascUt 
regime.    Pending  such  an  eletclon  he  inslsU 
thst  private  armies  in  are*ce.  which  were 
armed  in  large  part  with  British  weapons  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  fight  Ger- 
mans, must  be  diMrmed.    CerUlnly.  thU  is 
a  neceatsry  preliminary  to  the  establishment 
of    sufficiently    orderly    comlltlons    for    the 
Oreeks  themselvee  to  decide  their  future  on 
thp  bnul*  of  "a  free  univertal  vote."    On  that 
point  Mr.  Churchill  Is  profoundly  right.    But 
It  is  equally  clear  thst  alt  ths  skill  uf  British 
diplomacy  ought  to  be  employed  to  accom* 
ptuh  this  result  by  psooefut  means.  If  It  M 
poeslble  to  aecomptiih  It  that  way,  rsthor 
than  by  fores.    Mr  MscMilInn  therefore  foot 
to  Athsns  on  a  mission  <>f  Ingh  importance. 
Our   own    Oovernment    Itas    wsrmly    ap- 
plauded Mr.  Cburchill's  promise  of  a  free 
election,  but  It  has  been  wholly  silent  on 
1.1s  argument  thst  no  free  and  fair  elsctlon 
ean  be  btld  unlem  and  untp  ths  prlvau 
armlea  sre  disarmed.    ThU  Isavss  the  Impres. 
slon  thst  our  Oovernment  dtsegrees  with  Mr. 
Churchill's  second  point  and  regards  a  policy 
of  "hands  off '  in  any  liberated  country  as 
the  most  democratic  oursi*  of  action.    But 
"hands  off"  will  not  product  a  democratic  re- 
sult if  hunger  and  hardship  and  unemploy- 
ment hsve  created  a  spirit  t.f  unrest  and  vio- 
lence in  any  liberated  coun  ry,  and  if  part  of 
the  population  of  stich  a  country  Is  armed 
(with  weapons  ws  dUrselves  supplied)   and 
part  of  it  U  unarmed.     "Hs^Jds  off."  in  these 
circumstances,  will  merely  create  conditions 
in  which  the   beet-armed  faction   has  the 
largest  chance  to  impose  iU  will  upon  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

Thia  is  not  what  we  encouraged  Europe 
to  regard  as  otir  purpose  when  we  promised 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  a  democraUc 
choice. 


had  been  Assistant  Attorney  General  alnce 
1939? 

This  Is  Just  the  kind  of  thing  which  cm 
ca'vise  a  sc&ndal.  The  sum  in  question  seems 
trifliag  in  a  war  of  astronomical  proportions. 
The  Government  filed  suit  to  acquire  the 
property  of  the  Savannah  Shipyards  Co. 
The  Government  estimated  its  worth  at 
S985,000:  a  Jury  appraised  it  for  condemna- 
tion at  Si  .385.000.  The  difference.  S300.000. 
is  chicken  feed.  But  the  story  is  shot  fxUl 
of  charv^es  of  peculiar  proceedings  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Savannah  Shipyards  was  a  subsidiary  of 
Bmplte  Ordnance,  and  Empire  Ordnance, 
said  to  have  mushroomed  from  a  shoestring 
Investment  of  •6.000.  was  under  investiga- 
tion for  fraud  in  the  manufactture  of  muni- 
tions. Mr.  Litull  says.  In  negotistions  Em- 
pire Ordnance  was  represented  by  Tommy 
Corcoran,  the  brilliant  young  lawyer  who 
hss  for  years  been  so  close  to  the  Htw  Deal. 
Jamee  Rows,  former  aesisUnt  to  Mr.  Biddls. 
was  inUrested  in  negotiating  the  settlement. 
There  was  a  cocktail  party  at  Biddies  borne 
and  Howe  took  Llttell  aside  and  said  some- 
thing had  to  be  done,  The  phrase,  "Thaee 
ftllows  are  our  friends."  was  used.  There 
are  asms  of  the  things  Mr,  LlttoU  Inoluded  In 
his  memorandum  u>  the  tenau  oooMiUtee 
made  public  by  lenator  Msas. 

All  this  is  confusing.  The  paopls  havo 
heard  such  things  before  In  tesumony  to  eon* 
grsssional  committees,  often  with  a  foeUng 
of  belplsasnass,  Ths  public  dossn't  like  the 
smell  of  It,  but  has  not  the  time  or  tho  Infor- 
mation to  bring  light  Into  the  oaao.  This 
prssent  Instance  is  something  for  the  admln- 
Utration  to  make  clear  for  lu  own  sake,  or 
for  Congrsas  to  InvestlgaM. 

Congrsssman  Vooaiin,  a  Democrat,  thinks 
ths  UttcU  caae  ought  to  be  investigated.  If 
Senator  Mxao  thinks  it  U  all  done  and  set- 
tled, it  must  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Vooaxts  will 
stick  to  his  resolution.  It  U  hardly  neoee- 
sary  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Justice, 
like  Caeear's  wife,  be  above  suspicion. 


To  Keep  the  Peace— The  Intematioiial 
Law  of  the  Future 


The  Littell  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wiscoMtsiw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI>RESENTA  X I V  ES 
Wednesday.  December  13. 1944 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
RECORD.  I  Include  the  following  article, 
an  editorial  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
oX  December  4,  1944: 

unaix  cAsi  shouub  bx  aikid 

President  Roosevelt  had  to  decide  one  way 
or  other  between  Attoney  General  Blddle  and 
Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Norman  Uttell.  He  decided 
against  Uttell  and  removed  him  for  Insub- 
ordination. So  far,  so  good;  but  it  ought 
not  to  end  there. 

Senator  Mxao,  successor  to  Senator  Tktt- 
MAN  as  head  of  the  conunittee  investigating 
national  defense,  has  intimated  that  this 
seem:  to  end  It.  How  can  It  end  a  matter 
In  which  serious  charges  were  made  by  a 
man  in  a  position  to  know  something,  who 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  address  on  The 
International  Law  of  the  Future  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice,  before  the  Ver- 
mont Bar  Association  at  Montpeller,  Vt., 
on  October  4, 1944: 

I  have  been  told  that  I  have  chosen  a 
somewhat  forbidding  title  for  this  occasion, 
and  lest  you  should  find  It  so  I  shall  Introduce 
what  I  have  to  say  by  asking  you  not  to  be 
frightened  by  Its  Imposing  reverberation.  I 
realize  that  international  law  Is  a  remote 
subject  to  some  people.  To  many  laymen 
it  seems  to  present  Itself  as  a  ghost  which 
stalks  only  in  distant  parU  of  the  earth, 
without  any  relation  to  the  workaday 
world  In  which  they  live  and  toU.  Even  to 
some  lawyers  It  looms  as  an  esoteric  If  not 
an  evanescent  mystery,  to  be  Invoked  only 
when  It  serves  to  bolster  a  prior  political 
conviction.    Yet  with  60.000,000  of  the  young 


men  and  women  of  otir  generation  actively 
a^^pd  In  fratrletdal  conflict,  with  a  hun- 
drad  mlSlon  of  human  beings  now  the  boaae- 
leaa  an  destitute  victlnu  of  agonlBtnc  tag- 
edy.  with  stores  of  the  earth's  treasure  belac 
dedicated  to  destruction.  I  make  no  apalc«y 
for  asking  you  to  reflect  upon  the  interna- 
tional law  of  the  future  as  a  problem  of  the 
here  and  now  which  enters  into  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  everyday  living  in  the  twen- 
tieth-century world. 

Our  country  is  now  faced  with  a  rrobl«n 
more  dlfllcult.  more  complicated,  than  any 
with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  since  1787. 
Two  world  wars  within  a  single  generation 
have  brought  to  us  a  staggering  challenge. 
Even  m  our  r^atlve  seclusion  m  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  were  drawn  into  a  pbase 
of  the  Napoleonic  wiua.    In   ths  twentieth 
century,  our  remoteneas  from  wars  in  other 
eouincnu  has  disappeared.  Two  oceans  hsve 
ceaaed  to  serve  as  the  bastlona  of  our  aoasia, 
and  ths  ptsins  hsve  become  etpoaad  to  tho 
pooslblllty  of  invasion     Even  our  great  na- 
tional power  does  not  assure  us  of  adequate 
protactlon.  and  we  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  engage  anew  In  a  search  for  national 
socunty.    If  it  was  a  gross  eaagifratton  faff 
tis  to  be  told  two  depsdes  ago  that  another 
world  war  would  bring  tho  end  of  clvillas- 
tlon.  It  Is  »P  dioiorttod  lor  us  to  say  today 
that  the  proopaot  of  foourrlng  world  wais 
at  intervals  of  8»  yaars  Is  ons  which  none  cf 
us  would  willingly  tiequeath  to  "uceeedtrg 
generations.    Bwape  from  that  prospaet  has 
beoome  the  great  preoccupation  of  cor  time. 
To  nnd  that  escape,  we  are  ealled  upon 
to  chart  a  course  for  the  future.    With  other 

Koples  of  the  world,  ws  «hall  have  to  choeoe 
tween  policies  which  would  imprison  man- 
kind in  the  Insecurity  of  militarism  and 
policies  which  would  moblllae  human  In- 
telligence and  Ingenuity  In  an  effort  to  keep 
men  free  and  to  safeguard  their  construc- 
tive endeavor. 

Our  problem  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
determining  what  a  tired  and  impoverlahed 
world  win  plan  for  the  ne«t  10  years.  We 
miut  have  in  mind  the  clouds  which  may 
gather  In  a  second  decade  to  come,  and  the 
forces  which  may  shape  themselves  30  years 
from  now. 

We  can  be  more  confident  of  the  eflleaey 
of  what  we  may  try  to  do  if  we  appreciate 
the  llmlUtlons  within  which  we  shall  strive. 
We  do  not  start  with  a  blank  sUte.  The 
world  was  not  made  yesterday.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  history  Imposes  IU  limi- 
tations, and  we  can  build  only  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  It  teachea.  If  we  shall  not  all 
agree  on  what  Its  lessons  are.  I  think  we 
shall  agree  that  ignorance  of  the  history 
must  not  be  served  up  to  us  in  these  times 
as  a  sign  of  progressive  thinking. 

And  if  the  world  was  not  made  yesterday, 
neither  will  It  sUnd  stlU  tomorrow.  It  U 
not  for  us  to  ordain  what  the  future  ahall 
be.  No  generation  can  bind  Its  succeeeors 
in  a  strait  Jacket.  The  wisdom  of  the 
time  is  likely  to  be  de^,med  a  safer  guide 
than  the  wisdom  of  a  time  that  has  gone 
bef(H«.  and  each  generation  will  Insist,  as 
ours  InsUU.  on  meeting  iU  own  dllBcultlcs 
In  IU  own  way.  Indeed,  it  may  be  prone 
to  go  further  and  to  flaunt  IU  own  supe- 
1  riorlty  by  belittling  the  eflorU  of  IU  Im- 
mediate precedessor.  How  else  can  one  ex- 
plain the  attitude  now  current  in  many 
quarters  toward  Kome  of  the  constructive 
steps  which  were  Uken  26  years  ago? 

As  lawyers,  we  can  appreciate  these  limita- 
tions with  no  disposition  to  conclude  that  all 
effort  is  tinavalllng.  Without  holding  out 
false  hopes,  without  creating  expectations 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled,  we  can  seek  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned  which  might  help  to  pavo 
the  road  which  will  lead  the  world  out  of  ItO 
present  morass.  Realizing  that  we  cannot 
bind  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  in 
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th«  aoluttons  vbtch  they  vUl  seek  for  the 
wofld's  probietns  35  to  SO  fears  bencc.  we 
can  hope  that  with  wtadom  and  courage  we 
may  mieoecd  in  sbaptng  agenclea  and  methods 
and  proeeduree  which  can  b«  handed  on  to 
MTt*  ttaair  time  as  well  aa  our  own. 

Ttaa  United  Natkina  have  eet  themaelTcs  tlM 
taak  at  "laying  the  bases  of  a  )ust  and  endtv- 
tng  world  psaee  securing  order  under  law  to 
aU  patlons-  Our  principal  spokesmen  have 
called  for  the  "reestabllshment  of  law  and  or> 
d»r"  tn  a  dtslimaiul  and  a  distracted  world. 
These  are  ga«la  to  which  our  legal  profession 
can  devote  itself  wholeheartedly,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  attained,  along  sound  lines  at 
any  rata,  without  our  aid. 

In  Its  eontlnuoiM  development  ow  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  900  years,  oxir  system  of 
International  law  has  shown  a  remarkable 
tooghiMM  and  vitality.  It  was  not  destroyed 
Wf  tha  Thirty  Tears'  War  In  the  seventeenth 
eantury,  it  lived  out  the  strain  of  the  Napo- 
laonlc  wars,  it  came  through  the  World  War 
of  1914.  We  may  be  conOdent  that  it  will 
survive  this  war. 

Tet  despite  Its  toughness,  despite  the  enor- 
mous pragrsH  which  it  has  made  during  the 
past  80  ysara,  our  system  of  International  law 
liM  remained  lamentably  weak.  It  has  not 
bcvight  security,  and  it  has  not  kept  the 
If  escape  is  to  be  found  from  recurring 
world  wars,  we  cannot  content  ourselves  with 
the  reestabllshment  of  international  law  as 
It  has  existed  In  the  past.  We  shall  need  what 
aecretary  Hull  his  described  as  "the  revitallx- 
ing  and  strengthening  of  Internatlcnal  law." 

Sevanty-three  nations  existed  in  the  pre- 
vorld.  We  must  assume  that  most  of 
will  continue  to  exist  In  the  poet- war 
Each  of  them  Is  proud  of  Its  uwn 
ctxiture.  each  is  guardful  of  Its  own  traditions, 
each  desires  to  pursue  Its  own  way  of  life. 
Tet  all  of  them  exist  In  a  shrinking  world. 
•U  arc  stmnUng  with  the  advances  of  mod- 
cm  tadUMiofj,  all  are  caught  In  the  mael- 
strom of  twentieth-century  civilization.  No 
people  Is  able,  indeed  none  Is  willing  to  live 
completely  aloof  from  other  peoples. 

These  nations,  or  states,  do  not  form  and 
they  do  not  wish  to  form  a  single  world  state. 
Tet  Bons  of  them  can  secede  from  the  one 
world  in  which  we  live.  As  that  world  Is 
shaping  they  mxist  act  together  In  many 
fields,  and  their  continuous  common  action 
cans  for  permanent  international  organiza- 
tion. This  began  to  be  appreciated  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago.  when  a  {iruposal  was  made 
by  an  American  Postmaster  General  which 
led.  after  more  than  20  years  of  discussion. 
to  the  successful  league  of  nations  which 
wa  now  call  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  In 
tiM  iBtarvaalDff  years  numerous  other  perma- 
■ent  latemattonal  organisations  have  been 
fonned.  and  inunedlately  before  the  present 
the  United  Statee  was  participating  in 
of  organlBattons.  not  for  any 
but  for  the  protection  of 
which  eculd  not  be  effec- 
tively advmneed  In  any  other  way.  Tet  the 
vorld  came  down  to  the  fateful  year  at  1989 
without  any  general  or^nisatlon  adeqviate 
to  protect  the  prime  Interest  In  security 
which  all  peoples  have  in  eommon.  It  la 
ohUay  tor  this  reason  that  international  law 
kas  teaaataed  eo  feeble. 

Inevitably,  tberef  ore.  our  queaC  for  a  viable 
legal  order  In  the  world  of  states  leade  us  Into 
this  central  problem  of  organizing  the  com- 
Btuzmy^  of  statea  within  which  the  Inter- 
national law  of  the  future  Is  to  find  its  appll- 
mtlttm.  The  neceealty  of  organization  now 
rtMBfte  out  With  Striking  darlty  to  our  own 
aa  well  aa  to  many  other  peoples,  and  the 
of  effort  directed  to  this  end  has 
the  touchstone  of  permanent  gala 
our  winning  the  war. 

I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourseivea  that 
ao  much  pcogrcss  has  been  made  in  this  mat- 
ter during  tbe  past  la  months.    In  Bepteaa- 
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ber  a  year  ago  a  fruitful 
by   the    republican   council 
Mafklnac  Island.     In  Octob4r 
of  State  followed  that 
definite  proposala  to  the 
eow,  and  they  led  to  the  ri 
four  principal  States  of  the 
general  international  orgs 
for  the  maintenance  of 
and  security."    In  November 
Moscow  declaration  were 
lutlon   which   was   adopted 
without  any  partisan  dtvtsioi  i 
most  unanimous  vote.    Slno  i 
leaders  of  both  tbe 
publican  Parties  have  kept 
fore  the  country  as  one  of  a 
which  transcends  any  seetto^a 
tlsan    division       Foregoing 
credit,  showing  a  disposition 
people  of  various  miiMls  anC 
gestlons  from  any  qtiarter 
Ing  cooperation  of  leaders 
party,  Judge  Cordell  Hull 
for  national   unity  which 
have  thought  possible  1 
achievement  In  statecraft 
rank  with  any  in  the  annals 
history. 

Today  the  problem  Is  In 
international     conferences 
Oaks.    Those  conferences  ha^e 
by  many  months  of 
partinent  of  State.    Men  of 
taken  part  in  that 
suits  of  it  are  now  being 
governments   by  a 
delegation.     As  the 
are  confined  to  but  prelim 
of  views,  there  Is  every 
fore  the  stage  of 
our  public  will  have  ample 
ponder,  to  appralM,  and  if 
ctae  what  may  easaigu  from 

The  very  object  of  such  a 
change  of  views   Is   to  avoii) 
which  would  be  premature 
view  of  our  own  or  of  other 
time  may.  therefore,  have 
announcement  can  be  made 
For  my  part — and  I  suspec 
you  will  share  my  feeling — I 
to  anticipate  that  event 
tlon  already  supplied  to  \xa 
tenor  of  the  negotiations,  I 
win  await  the  complete 
a  strong  inclination  to  find 
posals  aa  satisfactory  as 
meet  with  general  acoeptanc«  . 

Meanwhile,    it   seems   < 
should  seek  to  preserve  the 
6uch  happy  augrry  for  effective 
ticlpation  In  a  general 
ization.    That  unity  can  be 
we  should  not  Ignore  the 
dam  obtains  even  in  high 
some  extent  its  Influence 
wholesome.     The   diificultle  i 
arise  not  so  much  from 
as  from  apprehensions  of 
Let  me  refer  to  two  such 
are  currently  voiced. 

First  ot  all.  there  Is  a  vague 
sovereignty.    On  the  one 
small  number  of  people 
render  of  national  soverelgnt  r 
tlonal  authority.    On  the 
what  larger  number  of  people 
tant  to  support  even 
tntematlonal  organization 
of  national  sovereignty.    I 
our  present  purposes  both  of 
are  beside  the  point. 

Words  can  do  strange  trlck^ 
and  sovereignty  is  one  of 
Bumpty  Dtmipty  might 
Alice  as  meaning  "just  wha ; 
Biean." 
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asstmied  that  to  be  sovereign  a  state  must 
be  free  to  do  what  it  pleases,  when  tt  pleasea, 
and  tn  any  part  of  the  world  which  It  may 
select.  In  that  sense  of  the  term,  neither 
the  United  States  nor  any  other  states  exist- 
ing in  the  world  today  has  ever  been  sov- 
ereign, either  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  states  have 
sometimes  succeeded  in  imposing  their  will 
on  lees  powerful  states,  they  are  bound  to 
have  regard  for  the  interests  and  desires  of 
other  peoples.  In  the  modem  world,  few 
states  are  Immune  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  actions  of  others  even  in  the 
formulation  of  some  of  their  so-called  do- 
mestic policies,  and  to  our  sorrow  we  have 
learned  that  a  people  which  desires  to  con- 
tinue Its  peaceful  pursuits  may  be  drawn  into 
world  wars  originating  in  quarrels  in  which 
It  has  taken  no  part. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  the  sovereignty  of 
each  state  is  8U':)]ect  to  the  international 
law  which  regulates  the  relations  of  states 
inter  se.  That  has  long  been  a  basic  postu- 
late of  our  international  law,  and  through- 
out OUT  national  history — especially  so  in  the 
present  war — the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  been  directed  to  its 
vindication  as  such.  Without  such  a  postu- 
late, the  whole  foundation  of  an  interna- 
tional legal  order  would  crumble. 

In  a  less  objectionable  sense  of  the  term, 
sovereignty  may  be  employed  to  refer  to  that 
freedom  at  action  which  a  state  enjoys 
within  the  limitations  of  international  law. 
What  those  limitations  are  depends  at  any 
given  time  upon  the  content  of  international 
law.  As  that  content  is  not  static,  a  state's 
partidimtlon  In  shaping  It  may  be  described 
as  its  exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty. 

Perhaps  I  may  appropriately  refer  to  two 
significant  utterances  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  which  in  several 
casts  has  been  confronted  with  contentions 
based  on  conceptions  of  state  sovereignty. 
When  It  was  called  upon  to  Interpret  the 
covenant's  reference  to  disputes  concerning 
matters  "solely  within  the  domestic  Jtirlsdlc- 
tlon"  of  states,  the  Court  said  that  "the  qties- 
tlon  whether  a  certain  matter  Is  or  Is  not 
solely  within  the  Jiulsdictlon  of  a  state  is 
an  essentially  relative  question;  it  depends 
tjpon  the  development  of  international  rela- 
tions." When  it  was  asked  to  say  that  a 
state  had  dlmioiahed  its  sovereignty  by  a 
particular  treaty,  the  Court  replied  that  It 
declined  "to  see  in  the  conclusion  of  any 
treaty  by  which  a  state  undertakes  to  per- 
form or  refrain  from  performing  a  partlctilar 
act  an  atnmdonment  ot  Its  sovereignty." 
Though  the  treaty  might  place  'a  restriction 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  rlghu  of  a 
state.  In  ttke  sense  that  it  requires  them  to 
be  saerdaed  In  a  certain  way,"  the  Court  was 
disposed  to  view  the  power  to  make  the  treaty 
as  "an  attribute  of  state  sovereignty." 

At  any  given  moment,  many  thousands  of 
treaties  are  in  force  among  the  70  or  more 
statee  of  the  world,  and  the  precedents  are 
nwmaaoui  by  which  states — incltiding  the 
United  States — have  conferred  on  tribunals 
compulsory  Jurtsdictlon  to  deal  with  their 
disputes,  and  have  otherwise  restricted  their 
freedom  to  resort  to  a  use  of  force.  Nor  are 
precedents  lacking  of  states  obligating  them- 
selves to  effect  certain  dispositions  of  their 
national  economy;  in  recent  years  the  United 
States,  for  example,  has  ratified  various  inter- 
American  and  other  treaties  which  have  had 
that  result.  Apart  from  any  question  as  to 
the  practical  desirability  of  such  action,  the 
assumption  of  such  international  obligations 
by  a  state  must  legally  be  deemed  to  be  an 
exercise  and  not  an  abridgment  of  its 
sovereign  powers. 

I  am  therefore  disposed  to  say  that  so  long 
as  it  retains  control  of  its  domeetlc  aflalis 
and  of  the  conduct  of  Its  relations  with  other 
fiUtes,  a  sute's  exerclM  of  tba  treaty-making 
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jKJwer  to  promote  cooperatloii  with  or  to 
assume  obligations  to  other  states  can  entail 
no  loss  of  sovereignty. 

DifOculties  may  also  arise  to  imperil  otir 
unity  on  the  general  objective  in  consequence 
of  constitutional  problems  which  will  be 
raised  with  reference  to  any  plan  of  organi- 
zation which  may  emerge  from  our  consulta- 
tions with  other  governments.  Questions 
concerning  the  extent  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  concerning  the  role  of  the  different 
branches  of  our  Government  In  its  exercise, 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  specific  attribu- 
tion to  Congress  of  the  pow*;r  to  declare 
war — all  of  these  are  questions  which  He 
within  the  special  competence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  approach  them  without  subord- 
inating either  the  national  Interest  or  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  protected. 

I  suggest  that  none  of  these  questions 
presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  our  adoption 
of  a  course  which  will  serve  our  national 
Interest.  To  conclude  that  the  treaty -mak- 
ing power  is  thus  limited  would  mean  the 
undoing  of  the  great  constructive  work  of 
John  Marshall  during  his  34  years  as  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  provision 
in  any  of  the  hundreds  of  treaties  which  we 
have  concluded  during  160  yecrs  has  ever 
been  authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  be- 
yond the  constitutional  power  of  our  Federal 
Government.  Historically,  we  have  devel- 
oped three  methods  of  exercising  the  treaty- 
making  power — by  agreements  consented  to 
by  the  Senate,  by  agreements  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  and  by  executive  agreements — 
and  a  choice  between  these  methods  is  gen- 
erally to  be  governed  by  political  considera- 
tions rather  than  constitutional  limitations. 
Over  cur  history,  also,  neither  constitutional 
nor  International  regulations  concerning  the 
declaration  of  war  have  prevented  the  use  of 
our  armed  forces  abroad  for  the  protection 
of  our  Interests.  As  it  has  guided  our  na- 
tional life,  the  Constitution  has  served  us  not 
as  a  restricting  vice  but  as  a  great  enabling 
instrtiment,  and  I  think  many  of  us  share 
the  view  of  one  of  Its  ablest  interpreters » 
that  "the  spproprlate  agencies  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  are  free  to  decide  on 
grounds  of  national  Interest,  substantially 
unfettered  by  constitutional  limitations  of 
any  kind."  the  question  of  our  role  in  an 
organized  community  of  states. 

If  our  present  national  imlty  can  be  pre- 
served, if  it  does  not  fall  prey  to  divisions 
between  parties.  I  think  we  can  entertain 
high  hopes  that  substantial  progress  in  inter- 
national organization  can  be  made  in  our 
time.  After  cur  experience  of  25  years  ago, 
perhaps  we  may  usefully  remind  ourselves 
that  no  one  nation  may  be  able  to  get  all 
It  wants  in  international  negotiations,  even 
If  its  people  are  unanlmotis  in  the  desire. 
It  la  too  much  to  expect  that  every  group 
m  every  country  will  be  completely  satisfied 
with  every  detail  of  any  plan  of  organization 
which  may  be  adopted.  Of  necessity,  the 
agreement  of  many  nations  will  require  that 
account  be  taken  of  approaches  which  the 
peoples  of  various  countries  can  make  only 
from  their  dUIering  angles. 

The  general  Judgment  which  Americans 
will  be  called  upon  to  take  will  have  to  be 
based  upon  a  discriminating  scale  of  values, 
and  high  In  that  scale  must  weigh  the  over- 
powering nece6.sity  of  agreement  upon  some 
plan  to  be  launched  In  our  time  and  to  be 
handed  on  to  a  succeeding  generation.  The 
course  of  recent  history  would  seem  to  have 
made  It  clear,  and  I  believe  we  may  lay  it 
down,  that  there  will  be  no  general  Inter- 
national organization  In  the  near  future  tm- 
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less  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  will- 
ing to  take  part  In  it  in  a  measure  commen- 
surate with  our  power  and  prestige.  Once 
we  have  taken  a  decision  to  that  effect  a 
host  ofrlssues  which  we  have  debated  during 
this  quiKrter  of  a  century  will  cease  to  plague 
us  and  will  vanish  overnight.  We  shall  not 
arrive  at  any  perfect  solution,  but  we  may 
console  ourselves  that  what  we  do  will  not 
rest  immutable  throu^^h  all  the  ages  and  that 
men  as  inspired  as  we,  as  possessed  of  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  will  succeed  us  on  the  stage 
of  world  affairs 

If  the  establishment  of  a  generul  interna- 
tional organization  is  an  essential  condition 
of  the  revitallzatlon  of  international  law.  it 
Is  merely  a  beginning  of  the  effort  which  we 
may  direct  to  that  end.  It  will  lay  a  solid 
foimdation  for  what  we  may  undertake  to 
do.  but  the  organization  itself  will  need  a 
basis  more  enduring  than  shifting  political 
combinations  between  a  few  powerful  states — 
that  basis  must  be  derived  from  a  universal 
legal  order.  Hence  no  plan  of  organization 
will  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  present 
opportunity  of  our  profession. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  for  us  to  hope 
that  Euch  a  constructive  step  will  be  ac- 
companied by  an  authoritative  declaration  of 
principles  to  guide  our  endeavors  end  to 
chart  the  course  along  which  international 
law  may  be  developed  during  the  second  half 
of  this  century.  Such  declarations  have  fre- 
quently been  made  in  times  gone  by.  Indeed, 
one  may  say  that  when  as  a  result  of  general 
wars  in  the  past  great  power  has  been  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
leaders,  this  has  been  the  normal  course  at 
proceeding.  Promulgations  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  in  1815  and  by  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1856  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  some  of  the 
formulations  of  the  peace  conference  of 
1919  have  stood  as  signposts  for  our  own 
generation.  If  the  travail  of  our  time  has 
produced  a  will  to  push  out  along  new  lines, 
great  political  leaders  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  fresh  impetus  to  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  more  effective  legal  order.  Yet  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  move  very  far  in  this 
direction  unless  our  profession  can  give 
them  both  guidance  and  support. 

What  then  are  the  lines  along  which  we 
should  wish  to  see  developed  the  interna- 
tional law  of  the  future?  I  suggest  that  they 
have  been  blocked  out  by  our  experience  dur- 
ing the  past  25  years.  Three  objectives  have 
been  before  us  during  this  period,  and  with 
reepect  to  each  of  them  some  progrecs  has 
been  achieved:  (1)  The  proscription  of  the 
use  of  force  for  the  service  of  national  am- 
bitions: (2)  the  improvement  of  pacific 
means  for  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes;  and  (3)  the  extension  of  existing 
law  by  a  process  of  international  legialatlon. 
If  I  may  refer  briefly  to  what  has  been 
achieved  in  each  of  these  flelds,  I  shall  per- 
mit myself  to  offer  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  we  may  now  have  in  mind  to  accom- 
plish. 

1.  For  centuries,  international  law  did  not 
grapple  with  the  use  of  force  in  interstate 
relations.  An  outbreak  of  war  was  viewed 
merely  as  a  fact  which  produced  a  shift  from 
a  law  of  peace  to  a  law  of  war.  Some  Jtirlsts 
sought  to  distinguish  in  general  terms  be- 
tween Just  and  unjust  wars,  but  the  distinc- 
tion Imposed  little  restraint  on  government. 
If,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  Itself,  a  state 
declared  war  against  another  state  or  If  It 
resorted  to  a  use  of  force  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  the  action  was  deemed  to  con- 
cern only  the  states  involved.  It  was  neither 
legal  nor  illegal.  It  was  extra  legal.  Other 
states  were  classified  as  neutrals,  but  they 
had  no  legal  duty  to  remain  in  that  position. 
From  time  to  time,  the  great  powers  of  Eu- 
rope concerted  their  influence  to  restrain 
the  lesser  sUtes,  but  no  agency  exiated  by 


which  the  community  of  states  could  assert 
and  protect  the  general  interest. 

Tentatlves  of  a  community  approach  to 
the  problem  may  be  traced  In  the  work  ot 
the  Congress  of  Parts  of  1868,  and  In  that  of 
the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907.  In  1928,  a  general  treaty  was  con- 
cluded by  which  63  states  renounced  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  That 
treaty  served  the  useful  purpose  of  reinforc- 
ing a  popular  condemnation  of  states'  mllU 
tary  ventures,  but  its  leRal  effect  was  largely 
vitiated  by  a  oc.ntemporary  declaration  that 
each  state  remained  the  sole  Judge  of  the 
occasion  on  which  it  would  assume  to  exer- 
cise a  right  of  self-defense.  As  all  the  peo- 
ples engaged  in  modern  wars  succeed  in  per- 
suading themselves  that  they  are  acting  in 
self-defense,  the  renunciation  had  the  char- 
acter of  a  promise  withdrawn  in  the  very 
breath  by  which  it  was  made. 

More    substantial   progress   was   made   In 
1919  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions.    For,  in  addition  to  its  creation  of 
agencies  invested  with  general  power  to  pro- 
tect   the    common    interest    in    peace,    the 
Covenant  enunciated  a  revolutionary  prln- 
cipliB  of  community  life.    It  declared  in  ef- 
fect that  a  war  anywhere  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  peoples  everywhere.     Not  only  waa 
that  principle  accepted  by  the  63  states  which 
Joined  the  League  of  Nations;  it  has  been 
for  years  a  cornerstone  of  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  did  not  Join  the  League. 
With  the  new  dangers  which  have  come  to 
the  world  from  the  globalization  and  tbe 
mechanization  of  war,  we  seem    compelled 
to  continue  thU  eflor-  to  bring  military  power 
within  the  reach  of  international  law.      II 
we  seek  an  advance.  I  suggest  that  we  must 
deal  not  with  war — a  term  which  defies  suc- 
cessful definition — but  with  the  use  of  force 
more    generally.     We    can    proceed    on    the 
principle  that  any  use  of  force  or  any  threat 
to  use  force  by  a  state  In  Its  relations  with 
another  state  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
whole  community  of  states.    We  can  at  tha 
same   time   confer   on  agencies  of   the  or- 
ganized community  of  states  power  to  Inter- 
vene to  protect  the   general   Interest  when 
any  menace  exists.     I  think  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  attempt  any  rigid  restric- 
tion of  the  extent  of  that  power,  or  any  very 
definite  prevision  of  the  nature  of  a  useful 
Intervention.    We  catmot  ordain  the  preciea 
circumstances  in  which  force  must  be  em- 
ployed on  behalf  of  the  community  of  States. 
nor  can  we  prescribe  that  it  may  never  be 
employed  In  that  behalf.    What  we  can  aim 
to  do  with  some  hope  of  success  is  to  endow 
agencies  of  the  whole  community  with  com- 
petence to  be  exercised  according  to  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  time,  and  to  build   a  law, 
applicable  to  the  grreat  as  well  as  to  tha 
lesser  great  states,  which  will  proscribe  tha 
use  of  force  by  any  state  acting  merely  In 
its  own  Interest  and  without  a  legal  man- 
date from  the  organized  community  of  states. 
I  am  tmder  no  illusions  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  these  tasks,  and  I  confine  myself  to  de- 
scribing  a   goal   without   dealing   with   the 
obstacles   which   we  may  encounter  If   we 
seek  to  approach  It. 

2.  Any  effort  directed  toward  the  proscrip- 
tion of  force  may  be  doomed  to  failure  If  it  Is 
not  accompanied  by  an  Improvement  of 
pacific  means  for  deal<ng  with  disputes  be- 
tween SUtes.  Since  the  dawn  of  this  cen- 
tury, astonishing  progress  has  been  achieved 
m  the  pursuit  of  this  objective.  Most  of  the 
states  of  the  world  have  shown  themselvee 
disposed  to  assume  obligations  with  ret>pect 
to  the  adjudication  of  certain  types  of  dis- 
putes, and  in  the  later  years  hundreds  of 
the  treaties  which  create  such  obllgationa 
have  been  emaniclpated  from  the  strangling 
exceptions  of  an  earlier  period.  Tet  some  ct 
the  current  treaties— partictilarly  those  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  U  a  party— give  but 
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hAltlD«  rvcognitUm  to  obligatory  adjudica- 
tion, and  one  at  tbc  mmedlat*  taaks  of  the 
poat-war  period  abould  be  the  re-examlnatlon 
ajid  the  iiHillwnlMtlnii  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  agrMOMBta  relating  to  pacific  aet- 
Uement. 

A  new  landmark  was  eupplied  to  Interna- 
tional law  in  1030  when  a  generation  (rf  effort 
oame  to  fruition  In  agreement  upon  the 
■Utute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justloa.  More  than  50  states  formally 
ratified  tbat  afreement,  and  practically  all 
the  states  of  the  world — including  all  of  the 
22  states  of  the  Americaa — conferred  on  the 
Court  some  measure  of  Jurisdiction.  Prom 
1023  to  IMO.  the  Court  functioned  at  The 
Hague.  lu  record  In  dealing  with  some  60 
dlaputea  between  states  is  an  open  t>ook 
which  any  may  read  who  will,  and  1  do  not 
need  to  appraise  it  now. 

So  general  is  the  satisfaction  with  the 
Court's  organization  and  procedure  and  func- 
tlontn<<  that  it  now  seems  to  be  agreed  on 
all  sides  that  this  great  institution  must  be 
Itlnued  In  the  poet-war  era.  with  merely 
modifications  which  may  be  neceaaary 
to  adapt  tta  statute  to  changed  conditions. 
Agntrntrnt  seems  to  be  quite  general,  also, 
that  tne  Court  must  have  an  integral  place 
In  any  general  international  organization.  It 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  if  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  general  law  all  States  should 
confer  on  the  Court  compulsory  Jurisdiction 
over  defined  categories  of  legal  disputes. 
Many  states  seem  to  be  prepared  to  move  in 
that  direction:  yet  the  records  of  some 
•tatea — among  them  some  of  the  more  pow- 
erful states — give  little  aastirance  that  this 
■cep  will  be  taken.  If  we  must  continue  to 
leave  to  each  state  a  complete  option  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  it  will  subject  its  dis- 
putes to  the  Court's  Jiu'lsdictton.  ways  may 
still  be  open  by  which  we  can  approach  the 
goal  of  a  general  compulsory  Jurisdiction  over 
Icfal  disptitcs. 

Some  current  proposals  seem  to  Indicate 
that  it  is  insufficiently  appreciated  that  there 
are  severe  limitations  on  the  usefulness  of 
a  strictly  judicial  tribunal  In  connection  with 
disputes  between  states.  For  disputes  which 
can  be  reaolvad  by  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plleaticn  of  existing  law  and  treaties,  the 
record  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice  has  shown  that  It  la  sdmirably 
•quipped.  All  dlspirtes  are  not  of  that  char- 
acter, however.  In  some  easee.  they  present 
frontal  diallenges  to  the  prevailing  law  and 
treaties,  and  If  progress  is  to  be  made  In 
dealing  with  them  the  task  may  have  to  be 
entrusted  to  men  who  do  not  operate  within 
the  confines  of  the  Judicial  process,  whose 
business  It  is  to  appraise  and  to  canalize 
currents  of  opinion,  and  who  by  their  au- 
thority at  the  moment  are  invested  with  a 
freedom  to  strike  out  along  paths  not  blazed 
by  the  law  and  treaties  in  force. 

I  am  not  stiggestlng  that  any  hard  and 
fast  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  legal 
and  political  disputes.  I  em  stiggestlng  that 
effective  pacific  settlement  will  require  a  dif- 
ferentiation of  functions.  Within  a  limited 
field.  Judges  on  the  bench  can  make  a  mcst 
useful  contribution.  Outside  that  field,  the 
T«sponsiblllty  must  rest  on  politicians,  and 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  dis- 
charge it.  If  results  are  desired  rather  than 
the  pursuit  of  logical  distinctions,  we  shail 
not  imperil  Judicial  agencies  by  btirderi.ng 
them  with  political  functions,  but  in  addi- 
tion to  provision  for  their  action  within  the 
Umlta  of  JtKllctal  process  we  shall  stress  a 
role  for  political  auUxHltles  in  exercise  of 
tbelr  high  calUng. 

S.  This  ooDCltision  gives  emphasis  to  the 
Importance  of  the  process  by  which  7rob- 
lems  can  be  removed  from  the  political  plane 
Into  the  field  of  law.  To'  keep  pace  with  the 
of  International  relatlona  in  con- 
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The  NefTO  Does  His  Part 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAWIUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  All  V  Eb 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1944 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcobd,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
12,  1944: 

TBX  NXCBO  DOES  BIS  PAST 

The  American  Negro  can  be  proud  of  the 
figure  Jus*  given  out  by  the  War  E>epartment 
as  to  his  part  In  this  war.  He  has  contrib- 
uted 701,678  men  to  the  Army,  of  whom 
411.368  are  overseas.  There  are  5,804  com- 
missioned Negro  officers,  including  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  Medical  Corps  officers,  and 
chaplains.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Negro  has 
made  progress  since  the  last  war,  both  In  the 
types  of  service  open  to  him  and  in  his  edu- 
cational fitness  for  them. 

It  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  Negro  has 
exactly  the  same  opportunities,  given  the 
same  talents  and  chaiacter  as  bis  white  fel- 
low citizen.  The  Important  and  hopeful 
truth  is  that  he  has  more  opportunities  than 
he  uaed  to  have,  that  his  soldierly  qualities 
in  war  are  being  given  fairer  recognition, 
and  tbat  his  achievements  in  the  arts,  In  the 
sciences,  in  the  professions,  and  as  an  indus- 
trial worker  are  now  too  manifest  to  t>e  de- 
nied. In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases 
the  Negro  has  subdued  whatever  resentments 
he  may  have  felt  to  the  nobler  emotion  of 
loyalty  to  bl£  country.  His  record  stands  up 
beside  that  of  his  white  neighbor.  When  the 
profits  and  losses  of  war  are  balanced  these 
things  ought  to  be  remembered  In  his  favor. 
They  should  count  for  something  when,  after 
saving  democracy  abroad,  we  begin  again  the 
long  task  of  perfecting  it  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  vxaxoNT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13.1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  under  the  title  of  "Washington 
Calling,"  ably  conducted  by  Marquis 
Childs: 

After  every  election,  in  the  old  days,  there 
was  a  gold  rush  of  office-seekers  to  Wash- 
ington. Even  in  the  middle  of  the  C.vll  War, 
they  filed  into  Abraham  Lincoln's  office  and 
Joggled  his  hand  while  he  was  trying  to  sign 
state  papers. 

It  Isn't  as  bad  as  that  today.  Recent  ap- 
pointments, however,  at  the  start  of  the 
fourth  term  have  been  in  the  old  political 
tradition  of  rewarding  your  friends  and 
punlahing  your  enemies. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  appointment 
of  former  Gov.  Robert  A.  Hurley,  of  Con- 
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necticut.  to  the  Surplus  Property  Bsard  and 
the  Impending  appointment  of  Senator  Girr 
M.  Gn-Lrm  to  the  same  body.  They  are  both 
deserving  Demccrars  in  need  of  a  Job.  but 
that  hardly  qualifies  them  to  dispose  of  150,- 
000.000.000  in  goods  and  plants. 

The  time  calls  for  something  bigger  and 
braver.  Five  months  before  his  death,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Wendell  WUlkie  that 
says  it  much  better  than  I  can. 

The  letter  was  written  on  May  10,  when 
there  were  rrmors  that  the  administration 
would  offer  Willkie  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy.  What  Willkie  said  seems  to  apply  to- 
day even  more  than  it  did  then: 

"As  to  the  SecreUryshlp  of  the  Navy  and 
other  similar  suggestions,  obviously  no  one 
from  the  outside  becoming  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  this  time,  no  matter  how  great  his 
administrative  skill  or  wide  his  knowledge, 
could  possibly  master  the  multiple  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  Navy 
and  Its  activities  short  of  several  months. 

•As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  an  impending 
invasion,  a  new  mai>  of  conscience  and  net 
a  mere  front  would  probably  be  but  a  ntil- 
sance.  The  only  objective  the  tdminlstra- 
tion  could  possibly  have  (even  if  it  U  con- 
sidering such  a  move,  which  I  serlou-ly 
doubt )  in  offering  me  the  position  would  be 
for  the  political  benefiu. 

•*I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  measuring 
how  many,  or  if  any.  people  believe  in  me. 
If,  however,  I  have  only  one  follower,  I  cer- 
tainly owe  him  the  obligation  not  to  use  koe 
faith  of  that  relationship  for  purely  political 
purpoaes  or  permit  the  administration  or  the 
Republican  Party  to  use  U  for  such  purposes 
•'As  I  have  said  to  you.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  this  is  the  most  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  liberty.    All  I  passionately  believe 
iB   is  at  stake — free  government,  civil  lib- 
erty, economic  Justice,  and  real  accord,  not 
alone  among  the  nations,  but  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

"Let  us  assume,  as  is  asserted  by  Mr. 
Roper'— Elmo  Roper,  the  public  opinion 
poll -taker,  who  had  told  Willkie  that  his 
studies  showed  Willkie  had  a  large  popular 
following  in  the  country  In  spite  of  his  re- 
pudiation in  the  Wisconsin  primary— "and 
Is  said  by  many  others,  that  millions  of  peo- 
ple believe  In  me  and  are  ttimlng  to  me  for 
leadership.  Should  I  use  that  faith  merely 
for  place,  or  permit  others  to  use  that  faith 
for  their  political  ends? 

"If  I  had  a  notion  that  I  was  the  only  one 
qualified  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
or  m  any  other  position,  I  would,  of  course, 
accept  If  offered.  Or  if  I  really  thought  that 
■uch  action  on  my  part  vrould  unify  the  peo- 
ple. I  would,  of  course,  accept.  Not  believing 
either  of  these  things,  I  would,  of  course,  not 
accept.  By  the  same  token,  the  many  sug- 
gestions that  are  made  to  me  that  I  should 
In  advance  agree  to  accept  some  important 
position  m  Government  under  the  antici- 
pated Republican  administration  as  a  con- 
dition of  my  support  of  Mr.  Dewey,  or  sup- 
port him  in  the  hope  of  some  posiUon.  leave 
me  equally  cold. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  my  point 
clear.  If  these  were  onliDArr  times  I  might 
be  moved  by  different  motives.  I  happen 
to  believe  these  are  critical  times,  almost 
dtunnlnativ*  Xiwt*.' 

■jm,  b*  mad*  hte  point  tiitar.  I  think  he 
made  it  crystal  dear.  Be  expresaed  in  tboae 
few  paragraphs  the  integrity  of  tli«_gtwr  of 
an  oAoe  and  the  redploit  «£  an  oOoa. 

When  he  wrote  that  lette.-.  he  aaked  that 
I  not  quote  him  dlrecUy.  But  I  think  be 
would  forgive  me  loc  bavlitc  *■•  ao  no*- 
These  are  crttleal  times,  and  tbm  weight  of  a 
brave  man's  words  may  strengthen  ua  alL 


S.  1642 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   UICHICAM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13. 1944 

Mt.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  the  House  approved  H.  R.  3956, 
which  was  a  companion  bill  to  8.  1642, 
calling  for  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act. 

Yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  protest  against 
the  approval  of  S.  1642. 

To  further  inform  the  Members  of 
Consress  and  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  the  question  in- 
volved In  these  two  bills,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  the  sUtement  which  I  made 
before  the  Senate  committee,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  first  to  thank  the 
committee  for  permitting  me  to  appear  and 
exprcCT  my  views  on  this  proposed  measure. 
Senate  1642.  I  asked  this  permission  In  the 
first  place  because  I  am  convinced  that, 
while  the  proponents  claim  for  it  the  seem- 
ingly iimocent  purpose  of  preserving  an 
established  practice,  underneath  are  deeper 
issues  which  strike  at  fundamental  principles 
of  sound  banking. 

As  ycu  know    a  companion  bill  to  this. 
H.    R.    3956,    passed    the    House.     Some    of 
my  colleagues  and  I  made  a  minority  report 
in  which   we  commented   upon   the  smoke 
screens  which  were  raised  obviously  to  ob- 
scure the  real  issues.    Just  to  mention  some 
of  them,  it  was  charged  at  one  time  or  an- 
other that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  ac- 
tion in  the  case  which  provoked  this  legis- 
lation was.  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  compel 
par  clearance;  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the 
duzl  banking  system;  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  U  Interested  In  big  banks  and 
not   little   ones:    that   it  was   an   effort   to 
extend  branch  banking;  and  that  it  was  a 
burecucratic  usurpation  of  authority,  which. 
If    continued    unchecked,    would    make    It 
Impossible  for  many  so-called  nonpar  banks 
to  make  a  living.   I  assert  that  tbeae  charges 
are  unsxipported  by  the  record  and  wholly 
tmfcunded. 

Also,  it  was  argued  that  no  one  was  op- 
posed to  the  blU  except  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  it  was  a  fact  that,  until  they 
learned  of  the  existence  of  the  bill,  few 
appeared  in  opposition.  I  was  satisfied  that 
this  abaence  of  vocal  opposition  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 
Accordingly.  Congressman  Foao  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  a  copy  o«  which  I  have  here 
for  ycur  record,  to  every  commercial  bank 
in  the  United  States.  Eighty  percent  of 
them  oppose  this  bill  and  every  argument^ 
which  the  proponents  advance  will  be  found 
vigorously  and  intelligently  answered  In  this 
correspondence  which  I  have  before  me. 

I  propose  to  address  myself  prlncipaUy  to 
objections  to  this  bill  which.  In  my  apinkm. 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  answeml  and 
cannct  be. 

In  19St.  as  a  part  of  the  Banking  Act  ox 
1933.  r  ii"i'<*i  made  It  tmlawful  for  member 
banks  to  pay  Interest  on  demaiKl  deposlU 
-directly  or  indirecUy.  by  any  device  whatso- 
erer."  Any  banker,  wboae  memory  goes  be- 
yocd  the  bank  boUday.  remembers  the  un- 
sound practlcea  wbl<ai  prevaUed  In  some 
quarters  In  the  matter  of  bidding  of  ezoemtva 


rates  of  interest  flnt  to  obtain  deportU  and 
Uter  to  hold  them  when  the  going  got  rough. 
Many  have  vivid  recollaetlons  of  what  hap- 
pened to  their  own  twlancea  carried  in  other 
banks.  Very  few  would  wUh  to  see  this  law 
repealed  and  I  cannot  see  this  bill  as  other 
than  an  effort  to  repeal  it.  at  leaat  partially. 

In  1935.  the  statute  was  further  amended 
to  authorize  the  Federal  Reserve  Bjard  "to 
determine  what  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pay- 
ment of  Interest."  Hire  I  would  like  to  divert 
one  moment  to  comment  on  one  of  tba  most 
effective  smoke  screens  which  was  raised  In 
the  House.  I  refer  to  the  charge  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  B->ard's  action  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  was  a  "bureau- 
cratic uiurpatlon  of  authority."  Dsurpatkm 
of  what  authority,  I  aak?  I  assume  Ciingrsss 
Intended  tbat  tha  Board  should  do  as  Con- 
gress said  and  Coogrcm  said  that  the  Board 
should  ••determine  what  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  payment  of  InUrest."  Perhaps  the 
charge  of  bureaucratic  usurpation  would  ba 
more  Justified  if  Congreas  had  imposed  the 
responsibility  upon  the  1.  D.  I.  C.  and  the 
Board  had  tried  to  force  its  will  on  the  Cor- 
poration. That,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  either. 

ThU  bill  would  make  the  existing  law  not 
applicable  to  "the  absorption  of  exchange  or 
collection  charges  by  member  banks."    TWs. 
it  is  claimed,  would  do  no  more  than  preaarva 
an  established  practice,  namely,  the  practice  of 
charging  exchange.    I  wotUd  like  \o  point  out 
that  there  are  really  two  types  of  exchange 
charges.    For  example,  let  tis  amimr  that  I 
wish   to  send   someone   a  draft   payable   tu 
Chicago,  and  I  go  to  my  local  bank  and  buy  a 
draft  on  a  Chicago  bark.    My  local  bank  wUl 
make  a  charge  for  that  draft.    Such  a  prac- 
tice U  followed  by  all  banks,  and  that  Is  a 
type    of    exchange    ccmmon    to    all    banks. 
Neither  the  existing  law  nor  the  Board's  reg- 
ulaUon  Q  prohlbiU  this  practice.    On  tba 
other  hand,  there  are  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  banks,  abcut  2.600  out  of  14.000.  whicb 
make  a  charge  for  paying  checks  presented 
through  the  malls.    They  also  call  thu  ex- 
change, although  to  me  it  is  an  indefenslbla 
practice  and  simply  amounts  to  clipping  our 
currency— check  money.    Moreover,  some  of 
us  found,  in  the  hearing  In  the  Bouse,  tbat 
some  of  the  proponenU,  In  order  to  exag- 
gerate the  prospective  loss  of  Income  by  non- 
par  banks,    if    this    leglsUtlon    failed,    had 
lumpzd  the  figtires  for  both  types  of  charges. 
This  was  obviously  an  twfalr  presenUtUm  ot 
their  case. 

The  2.500  banks  wblcb  charge  this  latter 
type  of  exchange  are  called  nonpar  banks. 
Mattirally.  the  payee  of  a  check  does  not  llk» 
to  receive  less  thsn  the  amount  Indicated  on 
the  face  of  the  check.    Indeed,  the  nonpar 
banks  In  the  Soutbaaet  assert  that  they  can- 
not get  by  with  the eliar|t  if  it  U  not  hdden. 
It  is  easy  to  see.  thenfore.  why  some  corre- 
spondent banks  have  solicited  balance  offer- 
ings, as  an  inducement,  to  pay  these  charges 
for  customers  who  keep  balances  adequate  to 
compensate  the  bank  1<x  the  payments  It 
makes.    I  do  not  pretend  to  know  tba  tech- 
nicalities of  the  Uw.  but  I  do  know,  as  an 
socoununt,  that  when  a  bank  agrees  to  pay 
out  sums  of  money  to  or  for  the  accoimt  of 
a  particular  customer  the  amounte  paid  out 
being  calculated  on  the  deposit  balance  wbtch 
tbat  customer  malnUlns,  it  sounds  like  In- 
terest to  me.     And  I  can  say  also  that  banks 
were  making  competitive  use  of  the  device 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  when  tliey 
paid  interest  and  called  it  by  lU  name  and 
with   exactly   the   same   restilU.    Referring, 
therefore,  to  the  case  which  caused  the  bill 
to  be  introduced,  the  facte  of  wblcb  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ctirrency  to 
the  Board  for  an  in'^jrretatlon  d  the  la«* 
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which  Ooa«r«M  hmd  directed  It  to  tdmlnis- 
tcr.  I  do  BOt  IM  bow  th«  Board  could  hat* 
acted  oMmt  than  It  did. 
Tet.  it  ta  claimed  that  the  interpreUtlon 
"^waa  really  for  the  tUlertor  purpoaa  of  lorring 
Ilatlon>wtde  par  deaninca  and  to  upaet  a  long* 
y^Tf^>^^^^y^   pracuce   of  charging  exchange. 
Mo  OM.  10  far  aa  I  know,  baa  ever  said  that 
AhaofptlOD  of  axcbaBga  and   charging   ex- 
cbai^a  aro  not  rtlatad  nor  that  par  clearance 
la  Mft  iBVOleod.    It  la  a  fact,  however,  that 
tiMio  ti  aottli^  tn  tba  lUtute  which  thla 
MB  fnniM  MMBd.  nor  in  regulaUon  Q.  that 
prohlMta  W  bank  from  charging  exchange. 
-  Thla  ta  alao  admitted  on  both  tides.    AU  that 
the  propoaanu  aay  ti  that.  eJthough  the  uon« 
par  boaka  may  haee  the  right.  Ita  customers 
win  not  put  up  with  the  charge  if  it  has  to 
be  paid  b7  the  payao  or  the  customer.    That, 
to  AM.  to  tatat  pralae  for  ttao  practice.    In  the 
Houao  bearing  it  ilsirtopad  that  some  of  the 
Boapar  banks,  pafttetfarly  the  larger  onea. 
esaetet*  service  cboigaa  (including  the  type 
of  exchange  I  llluatratcd  wivh  the  Chicago 
etm»)  from  their  customer  and  also  exchange 
charges  when  his  check  came  In  for  payment. 
This  la  getting  It  going  and  coming  and.  to 
the  extent  this  practice  U  followed.  I  would 
think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  founda- 
tion to  the  nonpar  barUcers*  claim. 

While  1  am  on  the  par  clearance  phase  <rf 
the  question,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  Innocently  appearing  claim  that  this  bill 
to  merely  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  a 
long-eetabllsbed  practice.  Repeatedly  the 
proponents  have  clalmM  and  would  have  you 
believe  that  Congreas  has  rejected  par  clear- 
aooa.  I  understand  one  witness,  ilr.  Gorm- 
toy.  has  claimed  that  not  only  has  Congress 
rejected  par  clearance  but  that  It  was  neTer 
ta  tended  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
perform  clearing  functions.  Quite  the  con- 
trary la  the  fact.  Since  1913  section  IS  of 
the  Federal  Reserre  Act  has  provided: 

'*BTary  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  receive 
on  depoait  at  par  from  member  banks  or 
trocn  Federal  Reserve  banks  checks  and  drafts 
drawn  upon  any  of  Its  depositors,  and  when 
lemitted  by  a  Federal  Baaenra  bank,  checks 
and  drafts  drawn  by  any  depositor  in  any 
other  Federal  Reserve  bank  or  member  bank 
upon  funds  to  the  credit  of  said  depositor 
In  said  leeerre  bank  or  member  bank." 

Section  10  has  alao  always  provided  for  the 
exercise  of  clearing  bouse  functions  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  I  call  your  particular 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reacrre  banks  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gresa  to  handle  checks  from  member  banks 
at  par  and  to  perform  clearing  functions  on 
a  par  baala. 

Congress  committed  itself  even  more  spe- 
etfleally  in  1917  in  connection  with  a  pro- 
poaed  amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
which  was  offered  by  Senator  Hard  wick,  of 
Georgia.  That  amendment  also  had  the  pur- 
poaa of  maintaining  the  practice  of  nonpar 
ckaranca.  But  in  finally  acting  upon  bis 
propooal.  It  was  further  amended  to  provide 
that  exchange  chargea  could  not  be  exacted 
on  checks  preaented  by  a  FMeral  Reserve 
bank  and  the  avowed  reaaon  for  that  action 
waa  to  preserve  par  elcaranoa — not  nonpar 
ctoarance.  Sine*  than  all  member  banks  of 
tha  Federal  Reserva  Byatam  have  baan  com- 
paHad  to  be  par  banks. 

Hif  good  tnend.  Mr.  DuBoto.  haa  told  yoa 
that  hto  bank  in  Minnesota  Is  a  par  bank 
hMMMO  tt  haa  to  compete  with  a  national 
hank.  Bnt  ha  ovarlooked  telling  you  that  the 
praetlea  at  abacwbtng  aaehanga  U  not  fol- 
lowed In  mnnaooU.  Tha  raault  to  that.  U  be 
ahaigad  aRbaaga.  hto  customers  necessarily 
would  know  tha  chargea  were  being  made. 
and  alaoa  tha  national  bank  necessarily  is  a 
par  bank,  ha  admittedly  cannot  stand  tha 
eompautlon.  Juat  tha  opposite  haa  bean 
tnia  la  tha  Southeattam  Btataa.  There  cor- 
re^xuidant  banka  wotild  reward  their  cus- 
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and  still  more  live  In  areas 
compete  with  nonpar  banki 
of  this  Congress  that,  on  the 
small  member  banks  shall  b< 
charging  exchange,  and 
their  larger  brethren  shall 
their  competitor  nonpar 
the  unsound  banking  which 
bill  Is  grossly  unfair  to  smal  i 

I  would  like  for  the 
this:  How  do  these  3,200  a 
live  and  continue  to  be  par 
not   all.     There   are   over 
member  par  banks.    How 
continue  to  pay  their  checks 
dollar?    That  they  do  Is  the 
prove  that  they  can.    I 
hearings,  and  I  suspect  It 
that  most  of  the  wltn 
were  careful  to  say  that  they 
get  along  without  exchangi 
apprehensive  about  the  oth^r 

I  do  not   think   It   1 
point  to  drop  a  few  friendly 
tlon  to  the  banking 
and  particularly  to  the 
of  this  bill.    There  are  In 
respectable    numbers    men 
watch  the  Income  banks 
investments  in  Oovernmeni 
compare    the    Income 
source   with   the   capital 
holders  have  Invested  In 
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Does  anyone  think  that  th  i 
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mounting  inflationary 
araaslng  bank  dapoaiu, 
ment  in  Oovemment 
ahadowing  all  other  forms  ( 
with  the  constant  market 
ant  to  Oovemment  flnanclfag, 
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opinion  that  the  agency  which  to  charged  by 
Congress  with  responsibilities  in  thto  field 
should  be  strengthened  rather  than  weak- 
ened. Membership  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  Its  strength  and  foundation.  It  to 
plain  that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
put  a  premium  on  not  being  a  member  bank 
of  tha  Federal  Reserve  System  by  offering 
advantagea  to  nonmember  banka  which  mem- 
bar  banka  cannot  enjoy.  Why  ahouldnt 
iMaihar  banka  become  nonmembera  when  so 
•Motvagad  by  tha  paasage  of  thto  bllP  I, 
tor  one.  do  not  think  we  should  whlttl  i  away 
the  strength  of  the  System.  It  wa  do  not 
like  It.  let  us  change  It  or  destroy  it.  But  let 
ua  do  It  with  our  eyes  wide  open  because  tha 
agency  which  to  charged  with  the  Job  tha 
Federal  Reaenra  System  now  has  before  it 
needs  all  the  help  thto  Congreaa  can  give  iW 


DedkatioB  of  the  Montpelicr  Honor  Roll 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  13, 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  fne.  I  wish  to 
include  the  addresses  delivered  at  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  on  Armistice  Day  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  the  local  honor 
roU. 

The  plaque,  placed  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  city  hall,  carries  the  names 
of  1.100  Montpeiiar  men  and  women  who 
are  now  serving  ift  the  armed  forces  and 
the  names  of  15  other  brave  boys  who 
have  already  given  their  lives  in  their 
coimtry's  service  in  World  War  No.  2. 

Under  the  skillful  and  very  eCBcient 
direction  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Runnals,  master  of 
ceremonies,  the  program,  which  was 
timed  to  the  minute,  went  off  exactly  on 
schedule.  Too  much  credit  for  the 
smooth  and  satisfactory  way  in  which 
the  situation  was  handled  cannot  be 
given  Mr.  Runnals. 

The  dedication  program  opened  at  10 
a.  m.  with  music  by  the  Boys'  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Dwight  L.  Long. 
The  invited  guests  were  escorted  to  the 
stage  by  Company  H  of  the  State  Guard 
and  the  Legion  Di-um  Corps.  After  the 
invocation  by  Robert  Frost,  chaplain  of 
tlie  American  Legion,  and  the  singing  of 
the  National  Anthem,  the  guests  were 
greeted  and  welcomed  by  the  Honorable 
William  P.  Corry.  mayor  of  the  city,  who 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
work  done  by  the  members  of  the  honor 
roll  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  James  Ewing.  and  to  all  those 
participating  in  the  dedication  exercises. 

The  Honorable  William  H.  Wills,  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  was  present  and  spoke 
briefly  to  the  assembled  crowd  as  follows: 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  an  honor  roll  to  the  men  who 
served  in  World  War  No.  1.  Uany  of  you 
win  remember  doing  the  same.  After  that 
war.  which  was  fought,  we  believed,  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  each  of  us  de- 
termined that  that  war  would  end  all  wars. 
We  conscientiously  searched  for  tha  names 
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of  every  man  who  participated.  Roping  and 
praying  it  would  be  the  last  war. 

After  World  War  No.  1  endcjd  and  tha 
armistice  was  signed,  the  vrorld  could  not 
agree  on  a  foundation  for  pea^.  acd  we 
ioon  began  fighting  wars  again,  all  over  the 
world. 

Today  we  are  meeting  here  to  dedicate  an 
honor  roll  to  tha  veterans  of  Woild  War  No. 
1.  and  wa  do  not  know  how  many  names  will 
have  to  ba  added  before  the  war  !■  over.  The 
thought  cornea  to  me  aa  I  sit  her »— will  the 
ncit  generation  follow  in  our  foatatepa,  and 
dedicate  honor  rolls  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  St  Are  our  children  todny  going  to  ba 
the  fathera  and  mothers  of  tomorrow  who 
aend  their  chlMran  to  World  War  INo.  3t  To 
me.  that  is  the  important  queetlOn  that  wa 
ahculd  be  thinking  about  now. 

It  to  my  hope  that  we  will  dedicate  our- 
aelvea  here  and  now  to  a  successful  ending 
Of  the  present  war,  each  and  every  one  of 
us  using  our  influence  as  American  cltlaens 
in  the  signing  of  the  peace  to  come  that  will 
b3  so  Just  and  so  well  guarded  and  enforced 
that  never  again  will  our  youth  go  Into  bat- 
tle. America  must  furnish  the  leadership 
in  the  coming  peace,  and  conununltles  of 
thto  kind  must  lead  America.  Eac^  of  us  has 
a  part  and  roust  accept  his  resfKsnsibillty. 
We  must  use  the  power  we  have  lb  world  af- 
fairs with  one  aim — a  lasting  peajie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gold  Star  Mlothers  or 
some  other  member  of  the  family  of  the 
Montpelier  boys  who  have  died  in  serv- 
ice were  seated  on  the  stage  during  the 
ceremonies.  Also  represented  on  the 
stage  were  the  various  patriotic  organi- 
zations, and  members  of  the  armed  forces 
were  on  hand  to  represent  their  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  service. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the 
guests,  I  addressed  the  gathering  and  am 
inserting  herewith  the  talk  I  made  at 
that  time: 

Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nja  proud  to 
be  Invited  to  address  the  people  of  Montpelier 
and  Its  environs  upon  this  occasion — to  have 
a  part  in  paying  a  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  we  honor  as  we  honor  ourselves. 

The  sacrifices  they  have  made  to  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  enjoy  the  liberties  for  which 
they  have  fought  and  bled  and  died  In  order 
that  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people 
might  be  perpetuated,  are  Immeasurable. 
Words  do  not  pay  the  tribute  which  to  their 
due.  These  last  years  we  have  seen  men 
and  planes  and  squadrons  of  planes  darken 
the  sky  and  shake  the  earth  with  the  thtmder 
of  their  motors  and  their  bombs. 

We've  seen  battleships  and  fleets  of  bat- 
tleahips.  cruisers,  destroyers,  carriers  whip- 
ping the  sea  in  a  welter  of  white  water, 
drowning  aU  sound  with  the  rocu:  of  their 
guns. 

We've  heard  the  endless  surf -beat  of  at- 
tacks that  roll  in  and  smash  at  a  beachhead 
again  and  again  and  then  overrun  tolands 
and  shoals  of  tolands  with  tidal  waves  of 
landing  craft,  tanks,  and  trucks,  and  men. 

We  have  seen  men  by  the  m:lllon  go  out 
from  among  us  exemplifying  the  might  of 
America  to  fight  for  that  freedom  which  only 
those  have  a  right  to  enjoy  who  are  willing 
to  die  If  necessary  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 
We  have  seen  some  of  them  brought  home 
to  the  land  they  loved  to  sleep  In  Its  bosom 
forever,  having  paid  a  man's  price  for  a  peace 
that  to  only  bought  by  tnose  who  love  to  be 
free. 

So  today  we  dedicate  ourselves  and  this  em- 
blem to  their  memory  and  to  the  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  to  the  end  that  they  shall 
have  not  died  In  vain,  that  the  hopes  of  all 
of  us  may  be  realized,  for  an  America  where 
there  wlU  always  be  work  to  do,  a  greater  fu- 


ture, tmlimited  opportunitlea  for  every  man 
and  woman  to  dream,  to  build,  and  to  grow, 
as  we  shall  keep  America  free  from  all  plratea 
and  aggreasors  who  might  hope  again  to  loot 
the  world. 

There  are  thoee  short-sighted  people  who 
have  held  that  we  could  not  longer  accommo- 
date the  growth  of  scienoa,  technology,  and 
mechanioal  power  to  the  Bill  ot  Rlgbu  and 
our  form  of  government. 

In  a  thouaand  factor  tea  and  plants  scat- 
tered aorosa  thto  continent  engaged  in  de- 
fenaa  work  wa  have  proved  tha  toollahnasa 
of  that  fallacy. 

Men's  inventions  cannot  be  ot  more  value 
than  men  themsalvaa.    A  man  to  alwaya  big- 
ger and  better  than  any  machine  he  makea. 
As  believers  tn  the  theory  of  Individualism 
and  free  enterprtoe  we  must  not  forget  that 
no  Oovemment  bureau,  no  code  of  author- 
ity, no  labor  union,  no  minority  group,  no 
chamber  of  commerce,  will  ever  Invent  an 
electric  lamp,  devise  a  radio,  or  a  radar,  con- 
ceive a  new  industry,  write  agreat  book. com- 
pose a  stirring  ssrmphony.  write  a  law.  pro- 
pound a  theory  of  relativity,  or  preach   a 
sermon  which  moves  the  hearts  of  men  to  fln- 
!r  aspirations.    Individual  men  and  women  in 
the  last  analysis  account  for  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  human  progress.     How  well 
we  Vermonters  know  these  things  to  be  true. 
We  are  bound  by  our  love  of  life,  and  are 
on  our  sacred  honor  to  keep  alive  In  this 
Nation  those  ideato  which  have  made  Amer- 
ica great.    We  should  dedicate  ourselves  anew 
to  an  unending  determination  to  make  thto 
country  one  In  which  all  men   shall  have 
equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of    happiness.    We   should   consecrate    our- 
selves to  the  end  that  thlc  Government  of 
ours  shall  continue  to  establtob  Justice  and 
make  secure  the   blessings  of   liberty.    We 
should  highly  resolve  that  thto  Oovemment 
of  ours  shall  not  perish  from  the  ftartb. 

Today  we  proclaim  anew  our  determina- 
tion to  emancipate  ourselves,  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  preserve  and  conserve  all  of  those  guar- 
anteed liberties  and  freedoms  for  which  it 
stands  and  shall  forever  stand:  to  save,  safe- 
guard, and  transmit  to  posterity  the  demo- 
crstlc  form  of  government  that  Is  ours,  its 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  equality. 
To  this  end  we  dedicate  ourselves,  the  un- 
divided genlvis  of  our  people,  all  we  hold  dear 
and  sacred,  with  one  duty,  one  desire,  and  an 
unbeatable  determination  to  win  this  war. 

The  defense  of  the  ideato  of  the  founders  of 
this  Republic  and  the  maintenance  of  them 
constitute  the  only  pure  patriotism  to  which 
an  American  can  lay  claim  or  In  defense  of 
which  lay  down  hto  life. 

So  to  the  memory  and  In  honor  of  thoee 
who  have  gone  forth  from  thto  area  to  do 
or  to  die  in  order  that  liberty  may  live,  we 
dedicate  this  honor  roU. 

We  dedicate  it  to  their  honor  and  glory,  to 
the  memory  of  all  those  who.  saturated  with 
their  love  of  country  and  Its  traditions,  were 
willing  to  give  their  all  that  posterity  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  only  to  be  found  where 
men  are  free.  They  fought,  bled,  and  died, 
as  we  should  live  to  perpetuate— 
Ancient  rights  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we 

draw 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave  underneath 
the  law. 

At  the  close  of  my  speech  there  was  an 
Armistice  Day  observance  conducted  by 
Prank  Pacini,  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  Vermont, 
after  which  the  crowd  moved  to  the 
street  to  witness  the  unveiling  of  the 
honor  roll,  and  the  exercises  closed  with 
the  benediction  pronounced  by  Chaplain 
Frost. 


kUttu  by  Albert  S.  Gott,  Master  of  tbe 
National  Grant • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vsaMoNT 
IN  THE  8SNATI  OF  THl  UNITIO  8TA" 

Wednesdat,  Dtcember  li  aegUMivt  day 
0/  Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
NaUonal  Grange  meeUng  at  Wenatchee. 
Wash.,  m  1942,  the  late  Henry  B.  Steagall, 
Representative  from  Alabama,  made  re- 
marks in  the  dining  room  of  this  build- 
ing which  were  substantially  as  follows, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Steagall  before  his  death: 

I  have  been  coming  to  Congress  for  28 
years.  I  have  heard  or  read  every  Presiden- 
tial message  delivered  during  that  period.  I 
consider  the  address  of  the  master  of  tha 
National  Grange  a  more  statesmanlike  mes- 
sage than  any  President  has  sent  to  Con- 
gress during  that  entire  period.  Why  to  It,  I 
wonder,  that  Congress  could  not  have  such 
a  broad-gauged  and  helpful  picture  laid  be- 
fore them  as  presented  by  Mr.  Ooss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  not  all  of  the 
address  but  sections  of  the  address  deliv- 
ered by  Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  before  the  seventy-eighth 
annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  November  15, 1944. 

I  have  had  an  estimate  made  of  cost  of 
printing  this  matter.   The  cost  is  $173.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

rOESCN    T«AOX    POUCT 

It  to  said  that  the  world  knows  no  surplus. 
By  that  we  mean  that   somewhere  In   the 
world  there  to  need  for  all  the  materlato  we 
produce,  if  only  we  have  the  Ingenuity  to 
consummate  the  proper  trade  to  land   tha 
materials  where  they  are  needed.    We  may 
need  coffee;  BrazU  may  need  oil;  and  Vene- 
zuela  may    need    wheat.    A    three-cornered 
trade    would    benefit    all    three,    where    no 
bilateral  trade  could  be  effected.    In  prac- 
tice, trade  to  mostly  multilateral  and  much 
more  complicated  than  thto  Ul-lateral   ex- 
ample.   There   to   Just   one   beneficial    basto 
for  trade;  that  to  to  exchange  that  of  which 
we   have   an   abundance   for  aomethlng   we 
need.    Trade   which    does   not   fall   in    thto 
class  Is  apt  to  upset  our  domestic  economy. 
Because  of  our  abundant  production  and  the 
periodic  problems  of   surplus,   we   have  de- 
veloped a  queer  complex  on  foreign  trade. 
We  saem  to  be  thinking  chiefly  of  getting 
rid  of  what  we  have.    There  appears  to  ba 
only  one  logical  reason  for  selling  our  pro- 
duce, and  that  Is  to  buy  something  we  want 
with   the  proceeds.    It  doesn't  make  sense 
to  clamor  to  sell  If  we  don't  want  to  buy 
anything.    Nevertheless,  to  a  large  extent  we 
trade  because  someone  finds  a  profit  in  the 
act  of  buying  or   selling.     Little  effort   has 
been  made  to  develop  a  national  trade  policy. 
We  are  far  behind  many  European  Nations 
In  thto  respect.    What  we  need  to  eome  form 
of  organization  wb'.ch  In  effect  surveys  the 
production  capacities  and  the  deficit  areas 
of  the  world— then  works  cut  a  balancing 
plan   so   that   through    multilateral    agree- 
ments, our  cotton  and  our  wheat  are  sold 
to  those  areas  which  need  them  most,  and 
we  get  coffee  and  tin  or  whatever  wa  need 
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moat  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  exchange  fcr 
than.  We  need  •  nati<m«l  foreign  trade 
policy. 

Our  reciprocal  trade  agreementa  are  pre- 
sumably meant  to  &n  this  need.  However. 
tbcy  are  more  apt  to  be  entered  Into  for 
aome  political  advantage  with  other  natlona 
which  too  little  attention  being  given  to 
leveling  out  the  surplus  and  shcrtag*  areas. 
while  the  '^ost  favored  Nation  dsOM"  may 
completely  upset  a  balance  otherwise  estab- 
lished. The  result  Is  we  bring  In  foodstuffs 
we  don't  need  and  upset  oxir  domestic  mar- 
kets. If  a  foreign  trade  policy  which  was 
kept  nezlble  enough  to  meet  changing  needs 
could  be  so  administered  as  to  level  off  these 
anas  of  surplus  and  deficit,  the  participat- 
ing Nations  would  mutually  benefit  thereby 
with  resulting  lncreas««<  prosperity  and  pur- 
power  and  expanded  trade  in  other 


Probably  a  fact  finding  governmental  body 
which  would  act  In  an  advisory  capacity 
with  private  Industry  could  accomplish  the 
dsslred  result.  It  should  be  home  in  mind, 
liuarwai.  that  Burc^ie  is  turning  very  rapidly 
to  tlM  cartel  system  of  trading,  and  it  may 
toa  naoMsary  to  work  out  a  plan  under  which 
aoma  governmental  agency  can  conduct  bar- 
gaining. This  whole  matter  needs  careful 
study,  for  we  are  In  sad  need  of  an  effec- 
tive foreign  trade  policy.  Having  determined 
on  such  a  policy,  the  Orange  drawback  pro- 
gram provides  a  practical  plan  for  making 
It  effective. 

In  conatdarlng  foreign  trade  we  should 
never  loaa  atght  of  one  baste  fact.  All  pros- 
perity springs  from  the  production  of  wealth. 
Wa  prosper  moat  when  our  neighbors  are 
most  prosperous.  Any  help  we  can  give  them 
to  eraata  moca  wealth  Increases  their  pur- 
ehaatng  powar  and  their  standards  of  liv- 
lag.  Pumishlng  capital  to  aid  others  to  In- 
tertrlallsa  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  world 
vaalth,  and  all  benefit  directly  or  Indirectly. 
"ma  should  be  definitely  recognised  In  our 
tnule  policy. 

sa  nscB  ooMaa 

As  the  day  of  paaea  draws  nearer  wa  are 
aaalng  mora  elaarly  that  wa  ara  facing  stu- 
paodoua  domastle  problami  which  may  prove 
■ari  difflcult  to  solva  than  tba  problsms  of 
war.  Aaconvamoa*  uaamploymant,  aurplus 
dlapoaal.  InflatMii.  dtfatlon.  ralocatlon  at  In- 
dus trias.  raaaHlMMnt  of  workers,  readjust- 
mant  of  proiMlloo  ara  all  snarled  together 
into  a  tanfia  of  problams  so  intarralatad 
MB*  WW  fea  aolvad  saparataljr.  Bun- 
el  poM-«ar  planning  orgaalaaUona 
hat*  iprung  up  at  tba  national  ItHk,  muMf 
tt  tiMm  astansivaljr  ataffad.  whtla  thanaanHa 
of  iiical  groups  ara  MMftbvtlng  tliair  aaaltt- 
anea  to  the  gsnaral  aflOfl.  A  graat  deal  of 
tnvaluabls  data  la  Mag  aaMmMad,  and  lit- 
araiiy  ttoouaaada  of  oooununltlaa  art  laying 
very  praoUoal  plana  for  aaailng  tba  impact 
of  um  maatmam  ilMaiM  wfeteb  win  ba  upon 
m.  flowtfir,  Mr  miIo  proMamo  ara  to 
«Ml  gad  io  far  MMlMtof  that  wa  ara  apt 
td  IdBow  the  wM«f  aouwa  if  wa  do  not  look 
far  enough  ahead  and  measure  the  effae^  of 
avery  policy  upon  our  total  aaonomy  Our 
goal  should  be  the  higboM  poaalbla  standard 
of  living  for  all .  This  means  full  aosplOTmrat 
with  wide-spread  purabaalng  power.  The 
«f  iWOKfonlMi.  attrplua  dlaposal. 
da  aiBiMary  and  dlfloult 
ttapa  along  the  way,  and  unices  wa  ara  earaful 
Buy  divert  tu  from  our  goal 

In  studying  these  problems  tha  grange 
guldaposts  should  prova  taalpful. 

1.  All  prosperity  syrtnga  from  tha  produe- 

of  wealth,  or,  any  program  which  re- 

the  production  of  wealth  is  unsound. 

t.  The  compensation  of  each  should  ba 
based  upon  what  he  contrlbutea  to  tha 
general  welfare. 

3  The  prime  purpoae  of  govamment  Is  to 
protect  Its  cltlaens  from  aggraaaion. 


Basically,  we  have  leai  ned  to  produce 
wealth  faster  than  we  hav  t  learned  how  to 
distribute  and  consume  t.  Tbe  techno- 
logical Improvements  In  agrlcultiu-e  have 
made  It  possible,  for  the  Irst  time  In  his- 
tory, to  supply  enough  foo<  i  and  clothing  for 
all.  We  have  made  enorm  lus  strides  In  In- 
creasing all  lines  of  pro  auction.  We  are 
producing  approximately  i  150.000.000.000  In 
income,  roughly  half  going  for  war  purposes. 
If  we  return  to  *he  mar  ufacture  of  con- 
sumer goods,  and  cons\une  the  same  number 
of  units  we  did  during  the  prosperous  twen- 
ties. It  Is  estimated  that  we  will  consume 
roughly  $100,000,000,000  it  present  prices. 
Added  to  this  would  be  w  uit  we  would  In- 
vest In  plants,  equipment.  1  lousing,  and  other 
durable  goods.  To  absorb  our  total  output 
would  mean  that  we  must  Increase  oxir  con- 
sumption. Including  invest  nnents.  possibly  50 
percent.  If  we  fall  to  c  snsume  this  vol- 
ume, we  must  either  redu  ;e  our  production 
or  export  the  surplus.  an<  If  we  export  the 
surplus  we  must  bring  :  a  Imports  which 
we  will  have  to  consume,  rhls  export  outlet 
furnishes  no  fundamental  relief  because  we 
must  import  to  balance  ixports.  The  real 
problem  which  must  be  t  olved  therefore  is 
to  consume  what  we  are  t  ble  to  produce  at 
priees  which  will  enable  u  \  to  maintain  pro- 
duction. This  Is  what  w(  call  an  economy 
of  plenty. 

Two  false  approaches  tc  this  problem  are 
frequently  made.  The  first  is  to  place  the 
responsibility  of  maintalJiing  full  employ- 
ment on  Industry.  This  is  a  shallow  ap- 
proach, for  Industry  can  o  >erate  only  as  long 
as  it  can  sell  Its  product!  If  our  economy 
gets  out  of  balance  so  that  industry  produces 
goods  faster  than  the  peoj:  le  can  or  will  buy. 
It  cannot  maintain  full  smployment.  The 
second  false  approach  is  o  spread  the  em- 
ployment through  slow-do  vns  In  producclon. 
This  of  course  violates  the  principle  of  guide- 
post  No.  1  and  is  self-def  atlng.  Inefficient 
production  Increases  cosli,  and  eventually 
selling  prices.  Increased  selling  prices  re- 
duce the  standard  of  Uvlug  and  are  tanta- 
mount to  decreased  Incom  >.  They  cut  down 
oonstimptlon  and  start  tM  on  a  vicious  spiral 
leading  to  a  high  prtoa  ee  )nomy  and  unem- 
ployment. Otir  goal  la  In  tha  opposite 
direction. 

What  Is  meant  by  a  l<w-prlce  economy? 
Lat  ua  lllustrata.  Lat  tis  i  ssuma  that  Indus- 
try la  operating  at  about  60  percent  of  ca- 
pacity a«  It  waa  4  years  i  |o,  and  a  demand 
arisaa  which  anablea  it  to  )parata  at  100  per- 
eant  of  aapaolty.  Produe  loa  ooata  launedi- 
ataif  go  down,  and  an  ani  lyala  of  wbat  bap- 
poaa  ilMB  wttt  ladlaata  w  laibar  wa  follow-  a 
aouad  oottrao  laadlag  to«  ard  proaparity,  or 
an  unaound  oouraa  leadln  [  to  depreaalon 

1.  If  aalUaff  prioaa  an  matnutnad,  tha 
•toekboMMi  of  tadiMtrjr  mnka  wider  mar- 
gins of  proAt.  Tbay  ara  eompwrativaly  tew 
In  numbar  and  vary  littia  iffaativa  expansion 
of  tha  ganaral  purehasiig  power  enaties 
goon  tba  aourca  of  tha  noraaaad  buslneaa 
driea  up  and  induatry  returns  to  Ita  60  par 
aant  of  aapaaity. 

3.  Aaauming  that  ratal 
tainad  and  tba  additional 
the  worker!,  tba  partlcuL  r  workers  affected 
have  an  Ineraaaad  purebai  ing  power,  and  tna 
demand  la  maintained  ov  nr  a  longer  period, 
but  there  are  still  eoa^ftfatlvciy  few  who 
enjoy  tha  benefits,  and 
suming  power  la  InsuflUient  to  keep  pro- 
dtaction  a*  tba  hundred-pfreent  level 

8.  Assuming  that  the 
duced  sufficiently  to  offset 


suiting  from  100-percent  i  reduction,  all  con 


sumers  benefit   end   are 


freely.    This  reduction  in  telling  price  is  tan 
tamount  to  an  Increase  la  the  national  in- 
come,  and  it  la  this  lncoo(e  which  maintains 
production. 

Course  3  is  obviously  tie  route  we  should 
follow,  but  It  la  equally  obvious  that  it  is 


prloas  ara  maln- 
pronts  ara  paid  to 


ling  prices  are  re- 
all  the  savings  re- 


ible  to  buy  more 


not  the  route  we  have  followed.  Course  3. 
leads  to  maximum  consumption,  which  m 
turn  leads  to  Increased  production,  which  in 
Its  turn  leads  to  lower  production  costs,  and 
further  reduction  In  selling  prices.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  spiral  cf  a  low-priced 
econonry  with  maximum  consumption  and. 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  Uviiig.  If 
this  is  the  goal  we  seek  our  problem  is.  How 
do  we  get  from  where  we  are  to  where  we 
want  to  go?  If  Industry  and  trade  will  hold 
their  net  margins  to  reasonable  levels  by 
reducing  selling  prices  as  low  as  possible, 
and  If  labor  will  telp  reduce  costs  by  oper- 
ating at  maximum  efficiency,  we  wiU  have  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  an  economy  of  plenty. 
Guldepost  No.  3  points  the  way.  U.  however, 
any  seek  more  than  a  fair  and  Just  compen- 
sation, or  if  any  retard  the  production  of 
wealth,  no  economy  of  plenty  will  be  possible, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  maintain  full  production  or  full 
employment.  Svich  a  situation,  of  covirse. 
leads  to  the  depression  which  we  so  greatly 
fear. 

Unfortunately,  however,  neither  Industry 
nor  trade  can  be  kept  under  such  perfect 
control.  Prices  cannot  be  adjusted  with  such 
nicety  that  there  will  be  an  exact  margin 
left  over  for  stockholders  and  no  more  If 
trade  proves  better  than  anticipated,  larger 
margins  will  develop,  while  If  trade  proves 
worse,  losses  will  ensue,  and  Industry  and 
trade  must  protect  themselves  against  the 
possibility  of  loss.  This  can  all  be  quite 
simply  accomplished  through  the  employ- 
ment of  the  principle  of  patronage  refunds. 
The  public  generally  will  benefit  if  Industry 
and  trade  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book 
of  experience  of  cooperatives,  and  assure  for 
themselves  a  steady  modest  income  with  max- 
imum volume,  and  maximum  assurance  of 
continuity.  If  this  Is  the  course  which  would 
best  assure  an  economy  of  plenty  and  full 
employment.  It  can  be  brought  about  to  a 
large  degree  through  a  system  of  taxation. 
All  this  is  possible  If  we  really  want  It,  and 
it  can  be  done  under  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. If,  however,  we  fall  in  finding  a  prac- 
tical means  for  a  sufficiently  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  wealth  produced  to  maintain  pro- 
duction, we  will  eventually  drift  Into  Gov-* 
ernment  operation  with  all  Its  waste  and  In- 
efficiency. Its  politics.  Its  pulling  and  hauling, 
and  its  graft. 

faaa  nmaFaisi 
A  quaatlon  may  ba  raised  aa  to  whether 
a  systam  of  aalf>llmitad  profits  la  fraa  enter- 
prtw.  It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  quarrel  witb 
worda,  but  If  fraa  antarpriaa  li  daflnad  aa 
meaning  a  fraa  band  to  build  and  develop 
trade  or  Industry  to  a  point  whara  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  tha  wealth  produoad  la 
diverted  Into  eomparatlvaty  few  hands,  that 
Is  not  tha  kind  of  fraa  antarpriaa  whieh  will 
build  or  maintain  proaparity,  If,  howavar, 
free  enurprlse  la  the  free  right  to  engage  in 
any  kind  of  undartskiiig  which  doaa  not 
tranagraaa  upon  tba  righta  of  others,  and  to 
usa  ona'a  talanta  and  energy  in  creating 
tbinga  or  aarvloaa  which  people  want,  there 
would  aaem  to  ba  boutidlaaa  opportunities  for 
free  antarpriaa  In  a  low-prlcad  economy  of 
plenty, 

•  •  e  •  e 

oowvrmrnoMAt  oovmnmrr 

Tba  executive  branch  of  Oovamaiant  baa 
aaked  more  and  mora  powers  from  the  lag- 
Islatlvs  branch,  and  imder  the  War  Puwera 
Act  has  taken  unto  Itself  an  increasing 
number  of  functions  which  constitutlonaUy 
belong  to  the  Congress.  This  trend  haa  baaa 
made  neceasary  by  the  need  for  prompt 
action  In  war  emergency.  It  is  but  natural 
that  anyone  In  possession  of  such  powara 
would  be  apt  to  uae  them  more  broadly  than 
necessary  We  face  a  real  problem  as  to 
whether  we  will  continue  to  be  a  OcTem- 
ment  controlled  by  the  people,  or  a  peopla 
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controlled  by  the  Government.  Wa  now  have 
398  Federal  agencies  engaged  in  tike  business 
of  government.  The  nlarming  growth  is 
shown  by  examining  the  date  of  ^elr  crea- 
tion :  4 

Agencies  created  prior  to  1900 T7 

Agencies  created  1900  to  1930_._i 93 

Agencies  created  since  1930 i 228 

The  growth  of  such  powers  endangers  our 
basic  form  of  government  and  Congress 
should  reclaim  them  at  the  earliejst  practica- 
ble date.  One  reason  why  Congress  has  not 
been  able  to  act  promptly  enough  is  that  it 
has  not  adequately  equipped  itself  to  se- 
cure the  information  necessary  for  action. 
Committees  formulating  policies  on  such 
problems  as  foreign  relations,  reconversion 
and  surplus  disposal,  labor  relations  and 
many  others  should  be  amply  staffed  with  a 
corps  of  Investigators  and  research  men  who 
could  keep  the  committees  conkpletely  In- 
formed. If  Congress  is  to  keep  control  of  the 
policies  whieh  guide  this  nation  {through  the 
difflcult  days  of  reconstruction.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  committee  members  constantly 
keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  our  whole 
national  economy.  It  is  quite  pjosslble  that 
only  by  thus  stepping  up  its  efficiency  will 
Congress  ever  be  able  to  reclaiin  fully  the 
legislative  powers  which  are  new  exercised 
by  the  Executive. 

•  •  •  •  e 

TRX    TAKM   PXOBLZM 

Agriculture  has  a  very  definite  part  to 
play  In  maintaining  our  economic  balance. 
Approximately  22  percent  of  our  people  are 
on  farms  and  nearly  again  as  many  are  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  farm  trade  for  a  live- 
lihood. The  spending  j>ower  of  this  great 
segment  of  our  population  can  well  be  the 
determining  factor  between  prosperity  and 
depression.  When  we  consider  that  about  70 
cents  of  the  farmer's  dollar  goes  to  buy  man- 
tifactured  goods,  as  compared  with  40  cents 
of  the  urban  dollar,  the  Importance  of  main- 
taining farm  income  is  readily  recognised. 
The  farm  problem  Is  unique  in  one  reapect. 
While  agriculture  is  beset  with  problems  of 
reconversion  and  surplus  disposal  like  other 
industries,  and  while  It  has  incroased  Its  pro- 
duction approximately  40  perceot  like  other 
Industries,  It  has  no  reservoir  of  unfilled 
demands  to  which  It  can  divert  a  surplus. 
There  Is  no  back-log  of  unfilled  orders. 

Farmers  have  fed  the  world  and  fed  It  well 
while  It  fought  a  war,  but  they  now  find 
Ihsmnclvr^  genrcd  up  to  a  proiluctlon  of  40 
percent  above  normal,  with  sU  orders  filled, 
and  with  the  promise  of  an  enormous  surplus 
the  minute  pence  Is  declared,    This  brings 
American   agriculture   back  to  exactly   the 
same  problem  it  has  wraatla<t  with  for  a 
quarter  of  a  oantury  wttb  no  solution  In 
Bight. 
AMKatcA  Nxraa  an  AoaicvLTtnuL  roLicT 
Wa  lack  an  adaquata  ajratami  of  marketing 
farm  crops.     Domestically,   ai^riouitura  baa 
tha  responsibility  of  feeding  tlie  Nation.    If 
wa  should  raise  too  llttla,  conaumers  would 
have  laM  than  enough.    If  wi|  raise  enough 
for  all,  tbara  are  bound  to  ba  loma  surplusaa 
and  those  aurpluscs  ara  usually  used  to  da- 
press  pricaa.    Except  for  an  ciccalonal  brtaf 
period,  tha  surplus  which  agriculture  baa 
raised  for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  people 
has  been  used  to  hold  down  prices  so  that 
farm   income  has  been  the  lowest  of  any 
major  Indaatry,  In  spite  of  the  large  capital 
Investment  and  technical  skill  necessary  to 
follow  the  vocation.     After  making  allow- 
ances for  rent  and  for  farm  pr oducU  used  on 
the  home  Uble.  diulng  the  last  third  of  a 
century,  the  American  farmer  has  made  a 
per  capita  Income  of  less  than  one-third  as 
great  as  the   nonfarmer.     With   every   up- 
ward turn  of  farm  income,  labor  and  Indtis- 
toal  Income  have  Increased  proportionately 


because  the  farm  dollar  Immediately  goea 
Into  labor  making  circulation.  However.  In- 
creasee  In  labor  Income  and  Industrial  In- 
come have  not  always  resulted  In  Increased 
farm  Income,  because  surplus  farm  products 
have  often  prevented  farm  prices  responding 
to  an  Increased  demand.  We  have  had  no 
adequate  system  of  marketing  farm  crops. 
Labor,  Industry,  and  agriculture  would  all 
be  well  served  if  means  could  be  found  for 
maintaining  fjum  prices  at  compensatory 
levels. 

There  Is  no  difference  of  oplnlou  as  to  the 
deslrabUlty  of  fair  prices  for  farm  products 
but  there  Is  a  wide  difference  of  view  as  to 
how  such  prices  can  be  attained,  and  there 
Is  still  less  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes 
fair  prices.    The  first  step  would  seem  to  be 
to   develop   a  price   measuring   stick   which 
would  be  fair  to  Industry,  fair  to  labor,  and 
fair  to  agriculture.    Basic  research  Is  neces- 
sary to  develop  such  a  Just  parity  formula 
but,  pending  the  completion  of  such  research, 
the  present  formula  should  be  modernlaed, 
and  should  be  modified  to  Include  the  cost  of 
labor  In  the  index  of  the  cost  of  thln(;s  farm- 
ers   buy.     Having    determined    a    fair    price 
level,  the  next  step  would  be  to  devise  a 
practical  way  of  making  such  prices  effec- 
tive.    Any  flat  prlce-flxlng  system  necessarily 
Implies  control  of  production  and  marketing. 
This  would  mean  extreme  and   Impractical 
regimentation.     Other  means  would  be  pref- 
erable.   One  of  the  mistakes  agriculture  has 
made  has  been  to  try  to  find  some  single 
solution  for  all  kinds  of  crops.     Had  we  recog- 
nised that  a  plan  which  would  work  success- 
fully on  wheat  might  fall  on  cotton,  and  that 
citrus  fruits  require  different  treatment  from 
peanuu,  and  bad  we  sought  legislation  so 
flexible   that   there   might   be   available   for 
each  commodity  the  remedy  best  adapted  to 
Its  particular  needs,  we  might  have  made 
more  progress.    Such  legUlatlon  should  be 
developed  and  enacted  without  delay. 

Generally  speaking,  a  satisfactory  price 
level  can  be  best  maintained  by  a  support 
price  program  on  those  commodities  which  we 
constime  domestically.  Those  commodities 
of  which  we  produce  an  exportable  surplus 
must  be  provided  with  some  means  of  mak- 
ing a  two-price  systam  effective. 

Support  priees 
There  ara  two  kinds  of  price  supports:  (a) 
An  incentive  support  to  increase  production, 
and  (b)  a  atop-loas  support  to  prevent  pricea 
falling  to  ruinous  levels.    Thaaa  purposes  era 
sometimes  confused.     Most  of  our  supporU 
during  the  last  S  years  hove  been  of  the  In- 
cantlva  variety,  but  presumably   thry   will 
aoon  ba  out  of  tha  plotura.    There  U  a  wide 
divergence  of   opinion   as   to  tha   level   at 
which  a  stop-loss  support  should  ba  applied. 
soma  feal  that  it  should  ba  sat  at  parity.   As 
long  as  callings  ara  In  uaa  and  ara  plaoad  at 
parity,  this  would  mean  thst  there  would  ba 
no  margin  left  for  operation,  and  the  Oov- 
arnmant  would  ba  the  only  buyer  and  sallar— 
a  moat  imdaalrabla  development.     In  any 
event,  oaUlnga  or  no  oalllngs,  if  a  support 
price  U  placed  at  a  level  which  wUl  act  as  an 
Incentive  to  production,  the  result  will  be  a 
compounding  of  tba  problem.    Agriculture 
does  not  want  to  be  run  by  tba  Oovarnment. 
It  wanta  to  run  Its  own  affairs,  but  It  is  en- 
titled to  protection  against  price  raids  which 
drive  lU  markeu  down  to  ruinous  leveU. 
Floors  should  be  establUhed  at  a  level  which 
will  not  encourage  surplus  production  but 
which  will   prevent  economic  ruin  for  tha 
producer.    Whether  that  floor  should  be  set 
at  60  percent  of  parity.  80  percent  of  parity, 
or  90  percent  of  parity  might  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  commodity,  but  a  stop-loss 
floor  win  be  essential  during  the  turbulent 
days  of  reconstruction  If  we  are  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  ruination  of  agrlcixlttire. 
In  fact,  a  stop -loss  floor  as  a  permauent 


policy  would  go  a  long  way  tovrard  stabllla- 
Ing  our  whole  economy.  However.  If  agrlcul- 
ttire  Is  to  maintain  Its  independence,  sound 
marketing  practice*,  rather  than  leaning  on 
the  Government,  should  be  agrlc\ilture%  chief 
reliance  in  maintaining  compenaatory  price 
levels.  The  price  floors  should  be  used  pri- 
marily to  meet  emergencies. 

These  floors  or  support  [trices  may  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  loan,  an  offer  to  buy,  or  a  direct 
purchase  and  sale.  In  the  case  of  most  non- 
surplus  crops  a  nonrecourse  loan  will  aerva 
the  purpo6«  of  preventing  raids  on  the  mar- 
ket and  smoothing  out  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions In  market  prices.  In  most  Instanoaa, 
such  a  loan  will  not  constitute  a  subaldy  - 
because  it  will  be  repaid  in  fxill  when  the 
crop  Is  sold.  Commodity  loans  will  not  stif- 
flee  in  the  case  of  stu-pltia  crops,  for  a  crop 
under  loan  never  moves  to  market.  It  merely 
accumulates  In  ever-growing  surplus.  For 
such  crops  different  treatment  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

Ttpo-prtce  system 
The  exp>ort  market  usually  controls  the 
dom'estlc  price  of  those  crops  of  which  we 
produce  an  exportable  surplus.  Under  oixr 
protected  economy  this  price  Is  usually  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  In  such  a  caae 
a  two-price  system  is  essential.  There  are 
relatively  few  commodities  requiring  such 
treatment  but  there  should  be  made  avail- 
able devices  for  applying  some  form  of  equal- 
ization fee,  export  debenture  certificate,  mar- 
keting agreement,  or  other  device  to  take  eara 
of  each  commodity  In  this  class.  It  may  t>e 
that  the  exporUble  portion  can  be  ueed 
domestically  for  aome  industrial  piu-poae  at 
a  lower  figure,  such  as  wheat  for  alcohol. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  search  out  and 
promote  such  Industrial  uses. 

Production  control 
If  and  when  all  other  devices  have  failed,  it 
may  be  neceaaary  to  turn  to  production  con- 
trol, but  this  form  of  regimentation  should 
be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.    It  Is  expensive: 
it    is    burdensome,    and    too   frequently    it 
doean't  control.     It  may  raise  prices  without 
increasing  the  fanner's  income  because  of 
the  reduced  voltime.    Unless  regimented  di- 
version U  practiced.  It  frequently  reaulU  In 
surpltisas  In  other  crops.    We  mtist  clearly 
realise,  however,  that  we  cannot  expect  guar- 
anUed  parity  pricea  without  tha  danger  of 
creating  surpluaas  which  In  turn  will  result 
in  the  necessity  of  applying  production  con- 
trol.   We  have  a  right  to  expect  a  price  strtic- 
ture   which   will    protect   agrloultiu-e    from 
price  raids,  but  which  will  recognlaa  the  law 
of  supply  and  demnnd  in  adjusting  our  pro- 
duction to  our  ct>nsumptlon  requlremenu. 
The   margin   between  atop-loas   floors   and 
parity  In  tha  oaaa  of  domaatlo  crops,  and  tha 
differential  made  baiwaan  export  prices  and 
domestic  pricea  on  two-prtoe  crops,  will  large* 
If  determine  the  amount  of  production  ooa- 
trol  and  reglnientatlon  neceaaary  to  malnUlA 
agrloultura  on  a  aound  baala, 
TrantitUm  aid 
The  transition  from  wartime  production  to 
paaeetlme  production  In  the  case  of  some  war 
cropa,  and  one  or  two  supla  cropa,  may  re- 
quire   temporary    governmental    aaalatanoa. 
Cotton  continues  to  ba  agriculture's  number 
one  problem  crop.    The  mtoUkan  policy  of 
trying  to  force  world  cotton  markets  to  arti- 
ficial levels  by  extending  commodity  loans, 
aarves  to  develop  foreign  competition  whlcb 
tba  average  American  cotton  grower  cannot 
meet.    Synthetic  fiberi  promlae  to  develop 
domestic  competition  of  an  even  more  seri- 
ous natiue.    These  facts  cannot  be  ignored. 
Eventually,  cotton  production  must  ba  ad- 
justed to  meet  them.    Sound  economics  arlll 
demand  that  sooner  or  laUr  stich  adjust- 
ments be  made  on  the  baals  of  maintaining 
In  production  those  areaa  wbare  cotton  can 
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b«  produced  mcMt  •eonomlcally  ntber  than 
Mljustlcg  on  the  uneconomic  bUtorlcal  baae. 
SMCfa  an  adjustment  will  take  time  and  will 
be  ezpenalTe.  Aid  may  have  to  be  given  to 
bundrede  of  thousands  of  cotton  producers 
to  tn»*«*y  them  to  become  established  In 
odMT  llDM  of  production,  for  It  must  be  ree> 
ognlHIl  that  many  have  neither  the  skill  nor 
ttie  equipment  to  make  the  change.  No  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  estimate  how  much  aid 
—J  b«  Dseded  but  If  any  Is  needed.  It  shoiild 
■ok  IM  ooDSldered  as  an  agricultural  subsidy 
poUoy.  It  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  recon- 
struction policy  designed  to  give  aid  which  Is 
Available  from  no  other  source  8;ifllclent  to 
nMet  a  givat  economic  change,  and  to  enable 
thrifty  hard-working  people  to  become  estab- 
lished on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Tb«  farm  organizations  can  do  a  great  deal 
tmina  helping  to  develop  a  sotmd  cotton 
policy  but  It  U  altogether  improbable  that 
thU  great  Industry  can  readjust  Itself  without 
Federal  aid. 

With  the  national  Income  the  highest  on 
record,  and  the  consumers  better  able  to  pay 
their  living  coola  tiMm  ever  before,  they  are 
being  subsldlaait  at  an  ever  increasing  rate 
by  the  device  of  holding  farm  prices  below 
production  costs  and  making  cash  paymenU 
to  farmers  to  keep  them  In  production.  The 
whole  system  is  unsound  and  degrading  and, 
unforttmately.  Just  as  we  predicted.  It  may 
prove  very  hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  philos- 
ophy that  farmers  with  all  their  reqiUred 
torhnlqiw  and  Investments  should  be  re- 
quired to  serve  the  rest  of  our  economy  at  less 
than  cost  and  accept  doles  from  the  Treacory 
to  iMoaln  In  business,  la  utterly  abhorrent  to 
tliat  independent,  self-supporting,  self-re- 
specting Industry.  What  have  farmers  done 
to  bring  this  patronising,  degrading  attitude 
oi  Oovemment  down  upon  them? 

Prom  approximately  6.000.000  production 
units,  farmers  who  were  called  on  among  the 
flrst  to  increase  production  have  given  nearly 
6,000,000  of  their  best  yovmg  men  to  military 
Mrrlw  and  to  indtistry. 

■■•rging  from  the  greatest  depression  In 
a  lifetime,  vrlth  machinery  nearly  5  years 
above  the  average  age,  they  sustained  an  80 
percent  cutback  In  the  supply  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, at  the  very  time  they  needed  it 
most.  They  were  exit  back  on  fertiliser,  tlrea. 
and  everything  needed  to  aid  In  production, 
but  they  took  off  their  coats  and  went  to 
work. 

With  no  demands  for  double  time  or  over- 
time, with  no  strikes,  or  slow-downs,  and 
without  bargaining  agencies,  they  increased 
their  already  long  hours  of  labor  nearly  ao 
percent,  while  the  women  and  the  children 
took  to  the  fields  from  daylight  to  dark,  and 
for  three  successive  years  they  have  broken 
all  production  roeords  and  changed  the  dan- 
ger of  serloiu  food  shortages  to  ample  sup- 
plies and  surpluses. 

MowtMra  In  all  America  has  there  been  a 
reasrvatlon  or  holding  back  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers.  They  have  given  everything 
they  had.  every  minute  in  the  year  toward 
winning  the  war  and  bringing  o\u  boys  home 
But  while  the  prices  and  wages  of  others 
have  gone  up,  farm  prices  have  been  rolled 
back  during  the  past  year  and  the  farmers 
have  been  selected  as  the  one  das  3  to  be 
made  wards  of  the  Oovemment.  Had  the 
advice  of  the  farmers  been  followed,  there 
would  have  been  less  Inflation  than  exists 
today,  with  better  bcdanced  supplies  of  meats, 
dairy  products,  and  other  commodities,  but 
the  farmers  are  not  complaining  about  this. 
They  are  not  complaining  about  the  price 
level.  They  are  complaining  about  a  Fed- 
eral policy  which  after  their  record  of  un- 
wavering loyalty  and  unparalleled  production 
•elects  their  Industry  as  the  one  which  must 
be  regulated  by  the  Government  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  others.  And  they  will  continue  to 
complain  until  agriculture  Is  restored  as  an 
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result  of  the  extravagancy 
of  the  day. 

Congress  Is  responsible 
the  money  shall  be  spen^ 
vast  as  the  Federal 
tee  of  House  or  Senate 
the  expenditure  of  most 
committees  call  before 
variotis  departments  whd 
In  the  Budget,  and  the 
to  follow  the 
ers  themselves  to  a 
spenders  succeed  in 
various  items  from 
special  axes  to  grind,  so 
locate  waste  and 
is  that  Congress  per  foro  i 
to  the  executive  branch 
matters  of  expenditure, 
cause  of  the  need  for 
has  been  almost  absolute 
has    Increased    the 
every  department. 

This  can  be  cured, 
sponsible,  and  Congress 
manent   research   staff 
prlatlons  conunlttees  ol 
Jointly.     This  staff 
make  field  investigation] 
to  the  committees.     It 
with  power  of  subpena 
cess  to  all  records  in  all 
branch  of  the  Federal 
out  the  Nation.     A  hal ' 
expended  might  easily 
of  needless  expenditure 
Improved  efDciency  and 
of  a  lot  of  petty  racket  i 
not  so  petty.     Congresi 
to  Itaelf  the 
Intends  it  to  carry  In 
expenditures. 

The  attitude  of  the 
mlttee  la  now  largely  i 
Tliey  are  continually  on 


gettlag 
amcng 
t 
Inefllcle  acy 


speed, 


shoild 


a  five 


responsiblll  les 


Industry    en- 
part  it  plays  In 
our     national 


cannot  be  constd- 

e^penditures  for  war 

but  they  are  no 

for  nonwar 

through  a  decade 

of  any  Nation 

expanded  our  debt  far 

to  be  the  [Mint  of 

We  are  rapidly  ap- 

debt.    Some  con- 

of  such  a  debt  may 

uith  the  total  of  all 

pro]  terty  In  the  United 

•143.000.000,000. 

the  result  of  war, 

enough  to  run  the 

times,  is  the 

which  Is  the  order 


Gove  -nment 

CSQ 


ttem 


or  determining  how 
In  a  business  as 
no  commlt- 
know  much  about 
of  the  money.    The 
the  beads  of  the 
Justify  their  Items 
committees  are  forced 
of  the  spend- 
large  degree.     The 
advocates  for  the 
those  who  have 
is  most  difficult  to 
The  net  result 
partially  abdicates 
of  Government  In 
During  the  war,  be- 
thls  abdication 
and  this,  of  course, 
in   almost 


expe  adltures 


i>3ngress  Is  still  re- 
« bo\ild  provide  a  per- 
;o   serve   the  appro- 
House  and  Senate 
be  adequate  to 
and  report  directly 
should  be  equipped 
md  should  have  ac- 
departments  In  any 
Government  through- 
million  dollars  so 
a  billion  dollars 
md  restilt  In  greatly 
in  the  elimination 
and  poaslbly  some 
could  then  retake 
the  Constitution 
upon  all  Federal 


pasting 


ippropriations  com- 

negatlve  approach. 

the  defensive  to  pre- 


vent being  run  over  by  the  expenses.  Spend- 
ing money  wisely  U  a  much  more  construc- 
tive art  than  saving  money  penurlously. 
With  an  adequate  research  and  investigation 
division  at  their  command.  Congress  cotild 
truly  begin  to  spend  money  wisely. 

There  Is  a  dangeroios  philosophy  with  re- 
gard to  public  debt  which  has  received  alarm- 
ingly   wide-spread    acceptance.     It   Is   con- 
tended that  public  debt  need  be  of  no  con- 
cern as  long  as  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.    In- 
deed, there  are  some  who  seek  social  reform 
through  debt.    They  would  have  the  Govern- 
ment borrow  money  endlessly  for  all  types  of 
public  work  for  the  public  benefit.    The  In- 
terest on  the  borrowed  money  would  be  paid 
through    levying    taxes.      These    would    be 
largely  income  taxes  falling  Increasingly  oa 
the  bond  holders  who  hold  the  public  debt. 
They    would   collect    the    Interest    on    their 
bonds  but  would  have  the  largest  part  of  It 
taken  away  from  them  the  next  quarter  to 
pay  the  following  quarter's  tax  Installment, 
so  that  the  holders  of  the  bonds  would  pay 
taxes  in  order  that  they  could  pay  the  In- 
terest to  themselves.    With  as  much  public 
money  as  possible  diverted  for  social   pur- 
poses, the  net  result  would  be  that  the  Gov- 
ernment  would   aid   the    Improvident    and 
thriftless  to  get  along  with  as  little  work 
as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  provident 
and  thrifty.     Thus,  many  argue  that  debt 
is  a  great  equalizer.    When  thus  managed  it 
discourages  industry  and  thrift  and  encour- 
ages improvidence.    Such  debt  is  Just  as  un- 
desirable and  Just  as  dangerous  as  private 
debt.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  retire 
the  public  debt  as  rapidly  as  may  safely  be 
done. 

Debt  can  be  paid  only  from  wealth  which 
has  been  produced.  One  of  our  great  prob- 
lems is  how  to  constune  the  enormous  volume 
of  wealth  which  we  have  learned  to  produce. 
If  we  can  maintain  production  and  get  It 
equitably  distributed,  the  $200,000,000,000 
debt  burden  can  be  paid,  and  it  need  not  take 
100  years  to  do  it  as  some  economists  are 
figuring.  This  generation  has  had  its  dance 
and  should  pay  a  large  part  of  the  piper's 
bill.  A  wise  tax  policy  will  make  this  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  control  against 
Inflation  on  the  one  hand  and  extravagance 
on  the  other.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  recommending  changes  in  the  general  tax 
policies  enunciated  by  the  Grange  during  the 
past  few  years.  One  phase  of  our  tax  prob- 
lem, however,  needs  careful  study.  We  now 
have  a  normal  corporation  tax  and  an  excess- 
profits  tax.  The  latter  is  flg\ired  on  either 
one  of  two  bases.  A  corporation  can  elect  to 
pay  an  excess-profits  tax  on  all  earnings  over 
and  above  8  percent  of  its  actual  cash  Invest- 
ment, or  on  all  earnings  over  and  above  the 
profit  Is  made  during  the  base  period  1936-39. 
The  extremely  heavy  tax  rate  absorbs  moat 
profits  so  defined  as  excess.  The  effect  is  that 
a  small  corporation  finds  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  expand,  for  8  percent  of  Ita  capital 
would  not  permit  enough  accumulation  for 
expansion,  nor  would  an  amount  equal  to  Its 
former  earnings.  Some  corporations  are  able 
to  meet  the  situation  by  reducing  the  sales 
price  of  its  goods  by  means  of  a  patronage 
dividend  Issued  In  the  form  of  capital  stock, 
but  in  many  instances  this  Is  not  practical. 
After  all,  most  corporations  are  mechanlsma 
for  creating  wealth  and  should  not  be  taxed 
In  a  manner  which  prohibits  their  function- 
ing for  such  a  purpose.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  advisability  of  reduction  In 
the  excess-profits  tax.  coupled  with  a  provi- 
sion which  requires  distribution  of  earnings 
so  that  the  profits  can  be  taxed  In  the  hands 
of  those  who  receive  them.  This  would 
necessitate  lowering  the  exemption  on  per- 
sonal Income  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  This 
probably  could  be  done  with  full  equity  if  a 
wider  differential  Is  made  between  the  rate* 
of  taxing  earned  Income  and  unearned  £n« 
come. 
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TAzno  ooomanvaa 
During  the  year  the  movement  to  tax 
patronage  dividends  declared  by  cooperaUvea 
has  been  greatly  ag*Uted.  It  Is  supported  Dy 
a  few  who  aim  to  put  cooperaUvea  out  ol 
business  by  mieans  of  taxation,  and  by  more 
who  really  believe  there  Is  some  inequity  m 
the  present  basis  of  taxation.  The  coopera- 
tive method  of  doing  business  is  very  simple 
and  very  sound.  If  It  proves  more  efficient 
than  the  capital-dividend  system.  It  should 
rurvlve,  and  no  legal  handicaps  should  he 
put  In  its  way  to  prevent  Its  serving.  If  it 
proves  less  efficient,  the  capital-dividend 
system  should  and  will  predominate.  The 
cooperatives  should  ask  no  special  benefits  or 
eohceaalons.  There  may  be  instances  where 
an  industry  needs  aaslstance  and  where  Gov- 
ernment aadatanee  to  merited.  Such  assist- 
ance should  be  given  whether  It  Is  through 
the  cooperative  route  or  through  any  other 
route,  but,  as  such,  the  cooperatives  should 
not  expect  and  should  not  receive  any  spe- 
cial benefits,  and  by  the  same  token,  tney 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  handicaps. 

The  principle  Is  simple.    If  Fanner  Smith 
gives  his  neighbor  $20  and  asks  him  to  bring 
back  a  blU  of  groceries  from  town,  and  his 
neighbor  brings  back  $16  in  groceries  and  $6 
In  change,  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  the  $6  In  change  be  considered  a  profit. 
That  Is  the  simple  principle  behind  the  co- 
operative    movement.    The    member     fur- 
nishes the  capital  necessary  to  buy  or  sell  his 
own  products,  hires  on  agent  to  perform  the 
service,  and  receives  a  return  of  the  change 
due  hhn  after  the  transaction  is  doeed.    Co- 
operatives could  not  exist  If  the  return  of 
this  surplus  money  were  taxed.    The  prob- 
lem is  not  as  simple  as  the  example  cited, 
because  It  Involves  reeerves  and  other  tech- 
nical questions.     Efforts  are  being  made  by 
the   farm   organlsaUons   and   a   number   of 
buslnees  leaders  to  trace  down  any  causes  of 
difference  in  connection  with  Federal  taxa- 
tion which  aeem  to  have  legitimate  grounds. 
bvt  the  farm  organizations  and  cooperatives 
everywhere    must    oppose    with    aU    thrtr 
strength  any  effort  to  tax  the  cooperatije 
principle  of  doing  buainesa. 


There  la  enclosed  a  brief  r«stim<  abowteg  I 
the    ooD^Murlaon   at   the    principal    benefits 
afforded. 

There  are  also  enclosed  a  chart  showing  the 
historical  development  of  service  pensions 
for  veterans  of  all  wars  and  a  ^lart  giving 
the  rates  of  pensions  payable  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents. 

Tou  have,  no  doubt,  been  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Re- 
training and  Reemployment  Administration. 
Office  of  War  Mobilization,  entitled  "A  Handy 
Guide  tor  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
Their  Dependents."  For  yoxir  ready  refer- 
ence a  copy  is  enclosed.  You  will  observe 
part  a  of  the  bo<*let  gives  in  a  brief  form 
the  rights  and  beneflte  now  ready  for  ex- 
service  men  and  women  of  World  War  No  2. 

Tou  will  recall  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 100  authorizes  the  printing  of  this  pam- 
phlet as  a  House  document,  and  that  200.000 
additional  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  and  65.000  addi- 
tional copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  understood  that  you  do  not  desire 
a  complete  comparative  study,  and  It  Is  hoped 
the  enclosed  material  may  serve  your  pur- 
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pose. 


Very  truly  yours, 

Bnrsao  E. 


Odom.  Solicitor. 


CoicPAaATivs  RisTJiii  or  thx  Priwcipal  Bxns- 
vna  AfToaDiD  VJotuns  or  World  Was  No. 
I  AND  World  War  No.  2. 

BeneIkU  wMle  in  service 


VeteraBs'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOTTTH  CAROUWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  14.  1944 
Mr  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  inquiries  regarding  ^^e  bene- 
fits accruing  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No  2  and  their  dependents  as  compared 
to  those  accruing  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
Include  therein  a  letter  from  Solicitor 
Edward  E.  Odom.  of  the  Veteran*  Ad- 
ministration, dated  September  26,  to- 
gether with  a  compilation  of  the  desirea 

^°"°^"°^'  8«™b«  «.  1»44. 

Hon.  JosKPH  R.  BaTSON. 

House  of  Repretentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DRAB  B4a.  Brtsoh:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  made  by  telephone  September 
22  1944  for  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
benefits 'afforded  World  War  No.  1  veterans 
and  World  War  No.  2  veterans. 
XG— App 


wcBLo  was  NO.  1 
A  private  in  World 

War  Ho.   1   received 

130  a  month. 


WORLD  WAR  NO.  t 

A  private  In  World 
War  No.  2  receives 
$50  a  month  (with 
corresponding  in- 
creases to  all  enlisted 
men  and  officers) . 

Family  allowances 
greater  than  that  al- 
lowed dependents  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

Maternity  and  In- 
fant care  for  wives  of 
enlisted    men     (not 
i       granted     In     World 
War  No.  1). 

Benefits  upon  discharge 
Bonus  »«0.  Ifusterlng-out  pay 

$100  to  $800. 

Eeemplofment 

No  provision.  R  e  e  m  p  loyment 

rights  are  provided 
under  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service 
Act  of  1940. 

Unemployment  allotoances 

No  provision,  O.  I.  bill  provides 

tor  unemployment 
allowances  of  $20  a 
week  If  completely 
unenokployed  up  to  a 
total  of  62  weeks. 

Stmte  programs  for  untmplogment  compen- 
satlon 
Provisions  limited.  liore  liberal  under 

present  State  pro- 
grams. 

Fooational  rehabUitutUm 
Provided  under  Vo-  Vocational     reha- 

cational   RehabUlta-      bUltation  U  afforded 


tion  Act,  conditioned 
upon  service-in- 
curred disability  and 
vocational  handicap. 
Training  allowance 
$80  or  more  per 
xnanth. 


World  War  No.  2 
veterans  on  similar 
terms  as  was  afforded 
veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1,  with  this 
great  difference:  pro- 
vision has  been  made 
for  a  fully  devdi>ped 
program  during  the 
war.  while  In  1918, 


IWAXNOLa 

the  program  being  an 
saMraly  new  venture. 
tlMTS  were  many 
trials  and  emra 
which  will  be  avoided 
this  time. 

Xdttcotton  at  Federal  expense 

Mot  provided.  Q   I   biU  provide* 

educational  aid  for 
veterans  in  the  active 
military  service  on  or 
after  September  18. 
1940.  and  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  war  dis- 
charged or  released 
therefrom  under 
conditions  other 
than  dlabonorable 
after  90  days'  asrvlos 
or  If  sooner  dis- 
charged for  dlaablllty 
Incurred  In  line  of 
duty. 
Loans  for  hones,  farms,  and  business 

Hot  provided.  The  G.  I.  bUl   of 

rights  provides  that 
private    or    govern - 
menUl      (State     or 
Federal)     lending 
acnrtoia  or  Individ - 
uala  nay  make  loans 
to  qualified  veterans 
for  the  oonstructtoa 
or    purchase   or   re- 
pair of  a  home  for 
the  veteran,  the  pur- 
chase   or     Improve- 
ment of  a  farm  or 
building,   or    equip- 
ment to  be  tiaed  In 
farming,  or  for  the 
purchase    or    eatab- 
llshment  of   a  busi- 
neu    or   for    equip- 
ment, machinery  or 
tools  to  be  used  by 
the  veteran  in  pur- 
suing a  gainful  occu- 
pation.   The    Veter- 
ans    Administration 
will  guarantee  up  to 
60    percent    of    the 
loan    not   to   exceed 
$2,000  and  the  Veter- 
ans    Administration 
pays  the  Interest  on 
the   guaranteed 
amount  for  the  first 
year. 

VeteraiW  preference  in  Federal  etvil  service 
employment 
Veterans'     prefer-  Veterans'     Prefer- 

ence In  Fedwal  cIvU       ence     Act     of     1944 


service  emirtoyment 
provided,  but  not  as 
extensive. 


grants  additional 
preferences  not  ac- 
corded veterans  of 
prior  wars.  The  act 
applies  to  World  War 
Mo.  1  veterans  also. 

Compensation  for  servUx-conntcteA 
disability 

Now  receiving  $118 
a  month. 


Single  man  totally 
disabled  in  1918  re- 
ceived $30  a  month. 

If  helplees  and  re- 
quiring attendant. 
$50. 

Xxjss  of  both  eyes, 
$100. 


Now  receiving  $189 
a  month. 

Now  receiving  $190 
a  month. 

(These  sums  now 
payable  to  World 
War  No.   1  veterans 


T 
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Pension    (non-$ervtet-conneeted    dUaWltty) 

WOULD  WAm  MO.  1  WOBLO  WAI  WO.  I 

(Not  proTUtod  un- 
til    1980—13    j—n 

•fur  wu  )  ^ 

TwtlTC  ddtera  to  fif ty  dolUri  to  WO 
HO  (d«P«tid«nt  oa  •  olontb— proirtd«d 
4mtm  oi  dlMbUltj).  by  ftct  of  Itof  37, 
^^  1»44.  PilbJlc  Law  313, 

•nJ  flvM  «un«  rstM 
to  World  Wtr  No.  1 
--  for  Don-««mc«-eon- 

■Mttd       pornuuwnt 
And  total. 

Dtath  eomptiuation  (/or  dtMMJity  du»  to 
aervioe) 


Bight  to  have  dUchorge 
a  dUcharge  or  dUmisto  I 
sentence  of  a  general 


renewed,  other  than 
by  reason  0/  the 
eiurt  martXal 


Widow  In  1918  r«- 
ceived  135. 

Widow,  on*  child, 
•35. 

A  Widowed  oMtber. 
833. 


I 


Widow  now  w- 
eelves  $50  a  montb. 

Widow,  one  child 
now  receives  $66. 

Widowed     mother. 

•45 

(These  sums  now 
payable  to  World 
War  No.  1  widows 
and  dependents. 
Congress  having 
equalized  the  pay- 
ments as  between 
the  two  World  War 
wars.) 
Death  pensions  {veteran  yoith  service-con- 
nected disabilities  dies  from  other  causes) 

(Not  provided  un- 
tU  1934  —  18  years 
after  wa..) 

Widow.     933     per  Widow.     $35     a 

month.  month 

Widow,  one  child.  Widow,  one  child, 

$30   per   month    ($4       $45    ($5   each   addl- 
each   additional       tlonal  child ) 
child).  (Sam*     rat*     now 

payable  to  World 
War  No.  1  widows.) 

HoapitalizatUm  for  non-service-connected 

duabiiity 
Not  granted  until  Granted  by  act  of 

1934.  March  17.  1943,  Pub- 

lic Law  10.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress, 
subject  to  preference 
for  those  having 
B  e  r  T 1  c  e-connected 
disability. 

Frosthetic  appliances 
Artificial    limbs.  Granted  by  act  of 

tnM**.  wheel  chairs.       March  17,  1943.  Pub- 
etc.  lie  Law  10.  Seventy- 

(Not  provided  un-       eighth  Congress. 
tU  1930.)  In   addition   G.   I. 

b  1 1 1 — "Servicemen's 
ReadJ'jstment  Act  of 
1944" — provides  for 
training  In  us*  of 
such  appliance. 

8eeing~eye  or  guide  dogs  for  blind  veterans 
Not      specifically  Provided  by  Pub- 

provided,  lie  Law  309.  Seventy- 

eighth  Congress. 
May  34.  1944.  to  blind 
veterans  entitled  to 
disability  compensa- 
tion. Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs 
authorized  under 
this  law  to  pay  all 
traveling 
I  to  and  from 
their  homes  and  in- 
curred in  becoming 
adjusted  to  such 
gAilde  dogs  and  to 
provide  blind  veter- 
ans with  mechanical 
electronic  equipment 
In  overcoming  the 
handicap    of    bUnd- 


WOSLO  WAB  wo.  X 

Mo  provision. 


Peacetiine  C«  ascription 


EXTENSION  O  '  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTC  N  I.  WHITE 

or  m«BO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B  BPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Dect  mber  13. 1944 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  £  peaker.  the  Nation 
today  is  considering  ( me  of  the  greatest 
Issues,  short  of  actual  war,  that  has  ever 
been  considered  by  th|e  American  people 
It  is  an  issue  so 
fraught  with  danger 


i  nportant.    and    so 
o  the  principles  of 
government  on  whic  i  our  Nation  was 


founded,  that  every  c 
try  should  study  and 


WOBLB  WAS  wo.  S 

O,  I.  bin  author- 
I  astabllshnMnt  of 
Ifaard*  irf  R«tl*w  In 
t  M  War  and  Navy 
I  ipartments   to  re- 
T«w    th*    type    and 
l^tur*  of  a  dlscbarg* 
dismissal. 
Tb*  G.  I.  bin  *•- 
•  ires  to  veterans  of 
\  rorld  War  No.  2  cer- 
t  lin  rlghU  and  prlv- 
leges   not   given    to 
^  Bterans     of    World 
\  rar    No.    1    on    dis- 
c  Oarge;  viz,  the  right 
t )    have   their   final 
I  ay  or  a  portion  of  it 
ifady  for  delivery  to 
t  hem  or  to  their  next 
4f  kin  or  legal  repre- 
entatlve  before  they 
^e  discharged  or  re- 
1  sased     from     active 
1  ervlce:  the  privilege 
<f  filing  a  claim  for 
<  ompensation,    pen- 
1  ion,  or  hospitdUza- 
1  ion      before     being 
I  iischarged      or      re- 
eased    from   servlc* 
tn  account  of  disa- 
tlllty:    the   right   to 
tave  any  statement 
:  igalnst  their  own  In- 
erest   made   at  any 
Ime  relative  to  the 
trlgln.  Incurrence,  or 
I  iggravation    of    any 
llsease      or      injury 
hey  may  have,  nul- 
ified:  and  assurance 
:hat  effective  meaa- 
ires  wUl  be  taken  to 
nsure     employment 
ipon  their  discharge 
rom  service. 


tizen  of  this  coun- 
veigh  carefully  the 


effects  of  the  plan  which  is  being  pro- 
posed for  peacetime  military  conscrip- 
tion before  taking  an/  action  to  enforce 
peacetime  military  s4"vice  on  the  youth 
of  America. 

We  know  how  military  conscription 
was  used  to  break  the  railway  strike  in 
Prance  during  peacet  me  by  simply  call- 
ing the  railway  men  t(  >  colors  and  forcing 
them  to  operate  the  :  ailroads;  we  know 
the  hardship  that  hi\a  been  worked  on 
the  youth  of  Europe«  d  countries  by  en- 


forced military  service;  and  we  remem- 
ber the  thousands  of  cases  of  conscrlpta 
fleeing  to  America  where  they  could  es-    . 
cape  this  onerous  »ervlcc  and  be  free  and 
independent. 

There  l»  iubmltted  herewith  corre- 
spondence with  the  president  of  the 
United  8tate«  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to- 
gether with  the  proposed  declaration  of 
the  chamber  on  universal  military  train- 
ing, for  the  information  and  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Crambcb  or  CouuwMct  or  thb 

UNrrcD  Btatbi  or  Axnnca, 

Washington. 

Hon.  CoMrrow  I.  Whtt*. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkai  Ma.  WHiTi:  On  November  3, 1944.  our 
chamber  concluded  a  referendum  of  Its  mem- 
bership on  the  subject  of  universal  military 
training  In  peacetime. 

Our  members'  votes  supported,  by  heavy 
majority,  the  following  three  policies  pro- 
posed by  our  National  Defense  CX)mmittee: 

1.  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy 
of  universal  military  training  for  young  men 
In  peacetime. 

2.  The  schedule  of  military  training  should 
be  fiexible  enough  to  assure  minimum  dislo- 
cation in  the  educational  and  business  life 
of  young  men. 

8.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  required 
military  training,  trainees  who  do  not  enlist 
In  the  regular  military  organizations  shall 
be  enrolled  in  reserve  components. 

For  your  information,  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  referendum  pamphlet  containing  both 
the  committee's  report  and  the  arguments 
In  the  negative. 

You  will  find  a  record  of  the  final  vote  on 
page  2  of  the  enclosed  reprint  of  the  refer- 
endum. 

Tour  support  of  the  policies  thus  estab- 
lished will  be  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
chamber. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eaic  A.  JoHHSTON,  President. 

HOtraX  or  RXPKZSZMTATIVZa. 

CoMMrrrzE  on  iBSioATioif 

AND  RZCLAMATION, 

Washington.  D.  C.  December  7. 1944. 
Mr.  Ebic  a.  Johnston, 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzab  Ma.  Johnston:  Your  courtesy  and 
assistance  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  refer- 
endum report  of  the  proposed  declaration  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
favor  of  peacetime  universal  military  train- 
ing, which  accompanied  your  recent  letter,  is 
very  much  appreciated. 

Judging  from  my  observation  and  experi- 
ence, I  am  opposed  to  enforced  peacetime 
military  training  for  the  young  men  of  this 
country. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  cognizant  of  the  burden 
which  has  been  borne  by  the  people  of  Prance 
and  Germany  over  the  years  to  support  large 
standing  armies,  and  the  onerous  duties  that 
have  been  imposed  on  the  youth  of  these 
coim tries  by  enforced  military  service.  Now. 
after  all  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
by  the  people  of  these  leading  European 
countries  to  create  and  support  their  peace- 
time armies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
military  preparedness,  we  find  them  meeting 
the  test  of  war  in  the  abject  position  of  help- 
lessness and  defeat,  while  the  countries  which 
fostered  the  education  and  freedom  of  action 
of  their  youth  stand  triumphant  In  their 
military  might  before  the  world. 

I  stand  for  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
freedom  that.  In  the  brief  period  of  our  coun- 
try's history,  have  made  our  Nation  pre- 
eminent among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  support  the  plan  of 
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peacetime  military  eonaertptlon  and  stand- 
ing armies  which  has  proved  such  an  ab)*ct 
fallur*  and  burden  to  tb*  paople  of  Frano* 
and  Germany. 

Blno*r*ly  yours. 

COMTTOM  I.  WHm. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Ctuuan  or  OoauoMS  or  nn  Vtmm  arai 

No.  88  or  OaoAMUATioM  Mim- 

OM    UWIVnSAL    MXUTABT    TaaiMUf*    tif 
PSACWnXB,  OCTOK8  9,  1944 

To  Members  of  the  Chamber: 

Th*  special  oommltt**  on  national  dafmiM 
of  tb*  Chambar  of  Commarc*  of  tb*  United 
8Ut«*  has  proposed  that  the  following  three 
declarations  of  policy  be  adopted  by  the 
chamber.  These  declarations  are  based  upon 
a  report  which  begins  at  page  8.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber's  special  committee  on 
national  defense  are  listed  on  page  11. 

Propo*ed  declarations: 

1.  Tb*  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy 
of  universal  mUitary  training  for  young  men 
In  peacetime. 

2.  The  schedule  of  military  training  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  assure  minimum  dislo- 
cation in  the  *dacatlonal  and  business  life  ot 
young  men. 

8.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  required 
military  training,  trainees  who  do  not  enlist 
In  the  regular  military  organizations  shall  be 
enrolled  in  reserve  components. 

The  board  of  directors  has  approved  unani- 
mously the  submission  of  the  proposed  decla- 
rations for  vote  by  the  organization  members 
of  the  chamber,  to  be  accompanied  by  nega- 
tive arguments  prepared  by  a  separate  com- 
mittee. 

Knc  A.  Johnson. 

President. 

Individual  and  associate  members  should 
express  their  views  on  this  referendum  to  the 
local  or  State  organizations  or  trade  associa- 
tions In  which  they  hold  membership.  The 
rotes  of  the  organizations  or  associations 
must  reach  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States  In  Washington.  D.  C.  on  or  be- 
fore November  8  to  be  counted. 

UNTVxasAL  MiuTAKT  '  TaAiNiNO  IN  PiACzmex 

DZCLAEATIONB  ANV  COMKKNTS  Or  THZ  COK- 


mCLABATION    1.    ON    NZZD   FOC    UNTVXaSAL 

Mn.rrABT  xsAiNiNa 
The  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy  of 
universal  military  training  for  yotmg  men  In 

peacetime. 

Comment 

The  United  States  Is  a  peace-loving  Na- 
tion. Its  citizens  abhor  war.  Yet  dturing 
the  168  years  of  Its  existence  It  has  fought 
■even  major  wars. 

Improvised  Military  Forces 

The  United  States  has  entered  every  one 
of  Its  major  conflicts  unf^epared  in  varying 
degrees.  To  be  sure,  a  small  trained  mili- 
tary force  has  been  available,  plus.  In  recent 
years.  National  Guard  and  some  trained  Re- 
serves. The  great  bulk  of  the  vrar  burden 
has  fallen  eventually  upon  citizens  lacking 
basic  mUitary  training  and  frequently  rijshed 
at  emergency  speed  throxigh  quickly  organ- 
ized training  courses.  Militair  authorities 
agree  that  a  force  composed  of  partially 
trained  or  too  quickly  trained  personnel  suf- 
fers a  greater  number  of  casualties  and  great- 
er loss  of  equipment  and  time  than  Is  the 
caae  where  a  nation  has  had  a  systematic 
program  of  training  In  continuous  opera- 
tion during  peacetime. 

Previous  Recognition  of  Importance  cd 
Training 

Throughout  our  national  history  there  has 
been  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  unl- 


« Throughout  this  report  the  term  "mili- 
tary" is  used  in  its  broad  sense  to  Include 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  training. 


rcraal  military  training  to  our  national  d*- 
fense  and  terrttorlal  integrity.  Prsaldent* 
Washington,  Jefferson.  Madison.  Monro*,  and 
Tbaodor*  Boosarclt.  aU  urged,  but  witHout 
•ueMM.  th*  MMMMMnt  of  adaqtiat*  laglala- 
tlon  to  proTid*  such  training.  Baglnnlng 
vitti  tb*  mUlUa  Uw  of  1193,  *nact«d  during 
Washington's  administration,  tlier*  ha*  b**n 
r*oognltloa  at  tb*  doctrin*  that  crery  able- 
bodiad  mal*  ettla*n  amm  military  serrle*  to 
his  MaUon.  Tb*  faUur*  of  tbl*  and  sub**- 
quent  laws  to  provide  for  oomptUsory  train- 
ing resulted  in  excessive  rellano*  upon  vol- 
untary methods  of  training,  which  In  all  In- 
stances have  proved  Inadequate  to  the  na- 
tional emergencies  that  hare  d*r*lop*d.  Bx- 
perlence  with  the  Civil  War  draft  Uw  of 
1863  and  the  First  World  War  draft  law  of 
1917.  attest  to  the  dangers  we  have  courted 
through  lack  of  an  adequate  peacetime  mlU- 
tary  training  program. 

Our  present  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  was  not  placed  on  the  statute  books  untU 
1940.  only  14  months  prior  to  our  actual  entry 
Into  World  War  No.  2.  thus  affording  us  an 
Inadequate  pre-war  training  period. 

Viewsof  War  and  Navy  Departments:  Both 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  the  light  of  experiences  in  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  3.  support  a  policy 
of  universal  military  training  In  peacetime. 
The  late  Hon.  Frank  Knox.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  In  a  letter  to  the  national  chamber, 
dated  February  1.  1944.  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  eetabllahment  of  a  system  of  universal 
military  training: 

"It  to  my  considered  opinion  that  such  a 
system  Is  absolutely  necessary  In  the  United 
States,  and  that  lU  establishment  will  go  far 
towards  avoiding  many  of  the  diflUnilUes  ex- 
perienced during  the  current  war  in  the  ef- 
fort to  marshal  the  military  manpower  of  the 
Nation  to  resist  ajs^eMloo-  I  *n^  further  cd 
the  opinion  that  such  a  system  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  virlth  otir  democratic  Ideals  and 
that  it  would,  m  fact,  constitute  a  material 
contribution  to  the  guaranty  ot  eurvlval  ot 
those  Ideals  In  the  future      •     •     • 

"The  question  of  the  desirability  of  uni- 
versal military  training  should  not  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  war,  but  rather  should 
be  fully  studied  and  explored  now  with  a  view 
to  being  prepared  to  embark  upon  the  plan 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  hostUltles.  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  is  embarking  upon  a  study 
of  this  most  vital  matter." 

In  a  letter  to  the  national  chamber,  dated 
November  22,  1943.  Brig.  Gen.  E.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army,  says  that  the 
War  Department  is — 

•heartily  in  accord  with  a  national  policy 
providing  for  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  for  all  able-bodied  young  men  in  the 
Nation,  the  training  to  begin  at  some  time  in 
their  youth.  Such  a  system  would  produce  in 
time  of  peace  a  trained  military  manpower 
which  would  be  Immediately  available  In 
event  of  another  national  emergency. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  the  War  Department's  opinion  that 
there  can  be  no  thoroughly  effective  national 
defense  system  that  does  not  rest  upon  the 
principle  that  all  citiaens  of  a  free  state  and 
all  fit  males  resident  therein  should  be  trained 
to  help  In  Its  defense.  It  is  believed  that 
the  greatest  Insurance  of  the  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  Is  an  adequate  program 
of  preparedness  constantly  maintained  to 
produce  a  strong  reserve  force,  as  well  as 
maintaining  an  effective  regular  military  and 
naval  establishment  of  sufficient  size." 

A  Factor  In  Preventing  War 
Falltire  to  provide  tmlversal  military  train- 
ing has  always  constituted  an  open  Invita- 
tion for  aggression  on  the  part  of  dictators 
and  mUitarista.  Had  we  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  xiniversal  military  training  fol- 


lowing tb*  do**  et  Worid  War  No.  1.  there  I* 
no  doubt  that  tb*  cxlstMio*  in  tb*  L'nlt«d 
Otif  of  millions  of  abl*-bodled  and  trained 
yooBff  BMn  would  bare  acted  as  a  tiwman- 
dou*  d*t«tf«nt  to  th*  Axis  Fow«i«. 

One*  war  bas  broken  out.  th*  pomamfkem 
ot  trained  military  foro**  affect*  vitally  tbe 
initial  dacUlons  of  tb*  war.  Ocnaral  Fsr- 
■blng.  m  a  l*tt«r  dated  July  8,  1940.  sut**: 

'If  we  bad  adopted  compulsory  mllltarr 
training  in  1914,  It  would  not  bare  been  bm- 
**sary  for  ns  to  send  partially  trained  boya 
Into  battl*  against  tbe  veteran  troop*  of  our 
adrersary.  and  certainly  we  eould  bar*  ended 
lb*  conflict  much  aooner,  with  tb*  sartng  et 
many  thousands  at  U^na  and  bllliona  of  treaa- 
urs. 

"Coming  down  to  the  pre**nt  war  in  Eu- 
rope, It  Is  perfectly  evident  that  If  unlT«r«l 
military  training  had  been  the  practice  la 
Great  Britain  the  results  would  have  been 
vastly  different.  In  modem  war  the  advan- 
tage is  decidedly  on  the  side  that  is  ready." 

Assuming  military  training  begins  at  an 
average  age  of  18,  within  10  years  the  Nation 
would  have  In  its  active  and  inactive  leeeive* 
approximately  9.000,000  men  who  have  had  1 
yeat.  or  its  equivalent,  of  military  training  of 
the  average  age  of  94  years.  With  such  a 
trained  military  manpower  pool,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  armed  forces  with  young  and 
virile  personnel  would  present  no  real  prob- 
lem. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  part  the  Individual 
woTild  play  In  a  national  emergency  would  b* 
removed.  Those  within  the  age  bracketo  In 
the  reserves  of  the  armed  forces  would  know 
that  they  wotild  make  their  contribution  In 
the  armed  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  thos* 
not  In  the  reserves  would  know  that  they 
would  make  their  eontrlbutlon  in  tbe  eeo- 
nomlc  forces. 

The  Nation's  Physical  Fltne** 
In  modern  warfare  a  nation  must  be  as- 
sured of  military  skill,  adequate  military 
equipment,  and  vast  industrial  and  matarlal 
resources  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a 
war.  All  of  these  are  to  a  high  degree  de* 
pendent  upon  the  physical  fitness  and  stam- 
ina of  the  citizenry  of  the  country. 

Both  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  8 
revealed  some  alarming  deficiencies  in  the 
physical  fitness  of  American  youth.  In  the 
present  war  about  30  percent  of  the  18-year- 
old  inductees  have  been  rejected  as  physically 
or  mentally  unfit  for  military  service.  Beside 
Illiterates,  this  group  Includes  many  with 
curable  diseases  and  others  with  defecU  that 
do  not  prevent  their  leading  a  useful  civilian 
life.  In  the  Army  itself,  some  10  percent  are 
limited-service  men;  that  is,  men  who  cannot 
meet  the  physical  requirementa  for  tactical 
or  active  combat  service.  In  many  cases  a 
system  of  universal  mUltary  training  would 
have  revealed  these  ph]r8lcal  weaknessw  at  an 
initial  stage  and  would  have  made  poaslbla 
their  correction.  Despite  our  reputation  as  an 
athletic  nation,  we  still  have  a  large  margin 
for  Improvement  in  physical  stamina  and 
well-being.  Universal  military  training  would 
contribute  greatly  to  such  Improvement  and 
thus  help  assure  the  sturdlness  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations  of  United  States 
citizens. 

Savings  Through  Universal  Military  Training 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that.  foUowlng  the 
present  war.  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain sea.  land,  and  air  forces  considerably 
larger  than  In  the  pre-war  years.  In  large 
part,  the  size  of  those  forces  wlU  depend 
upon  the  state  of  world  affairs  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  workability  of  measure* 
adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  United  State*  would  imdertake  to 
maintain  military  forces  anywhere  near  their 
present  1944  strength.  Yet,  It  is  the  policy 
ot  caution  to  be  prepared  for  possible  future 
emergencies.  For  that  purpose  there  should 
be  a  weU-pUnned  system  and  procedure  for 
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snoblllzing    United   SUtes    mUlUry    forces 
equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  maintenance  of  large  military  forcea  la 
coatly.  Having  only  a  small  active  military 
force,  without  a  reservoir  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. Is  dangerous.  Tour  committee  fa- 
vors imlveraal  mUltary  training  as  a  course 
that  combines  safety  and  economy,  and  In- 
sures a  large  trained  reserve  of  officers  and 
men  Immediately  available  for  expansion  to 
meet  any  national  emergency. 

In  designating  universal  military  training 
as  a  measure  of  economy  your  committee 
wishes  to  emphasize  that,  to  the  extent  that 
such  training  provides  Insurance  against  the 
^outtaffvak  of  a  third  world  war.  Its  cost  would 
IM  repaid  manyfold.  The  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  the  present  war  may  amount  to 
$300,000,000,000.  The  cost  of  training  some 
1.000.000  young  men  over  a  period  of  1  year 
jour  committee  estimates  roughly  at  11.000.- 
000.000.  plus  probably  10  percent  more  for 
refresher  training,  which  Is  optional  under 
the  committee's   proposal. 

The  figure  used  by  your  commlttes  was 
adopted  after  examining  various  estimates 
of  current  cost  components  and  after  con- 
sultation with  members  of  the  armed  services. 
It  Is  naturally  Impossible  at  thU  time  to 
estimate  with  accuracy  and  In  detail  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  military  establishment 
over  future  years.  Such  elements  as  futxire 
prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  munitions  are 
obvlotialy  unpredictable.  So  also  are  rates 
of  pay,  allowances  and  dependency  beneflu 
for  the  trainees,  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  the  Congress. 

jjnaoA  on  information  from  the  armed 
services,  your  committee  estimates  that  ap- 
proximately 1.200.000  young  men  would  be 
available  for  training  each  year,  but  that 
due  to  rejections  about  1.000.000  of  these 
actually  would  be  accepted  for  training.  As- 
suming the  use  of  the  present  available  facil- 
ities, the  annual  cost  of  training  each  ac- 
cepted young  man  la  estimated  at  a  little 
over  tLGOO. 

Under  a  system  of  tmlTersal  military  train- 
tng  the  defense  reserve  of  the  United  States 
could  be  enlarged  annually  by  an  increment 
of  some  1.000.000  trained  men  at  a  cost  which 
would  be  less  than  would  be  required  to 
maintain  in  peacetime  the  larger  standing 
regular  military  establishment  needed  in  the 
absence  of  sxich  a  reserve.  Por  example,  over 
a  period  of  6  years  6  men  oould  be  trained 
and  maintained  for  what  It  would  cost  to 
train  and  maintain  one  man  in  a  regular 
standing  military  establishment  for  that  same 
number  of  years. 

It  Is  the  belief  of  your  committee  that,  in 
addition  to  all  other  considerations,  it  would 
prove  more  economical  to  maintain  a  com- 
paratively small  regular  military  establish- 
ment, reinforced  by  reservists  resulting  from 
a  system  of  universal  military  training,  than 
It  would  be  to  maintain  the  much  larger 
military  esUbllshment  required,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  military  training,  to  provide  an 
equal  degree  of  national  protection. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  war.  and  In  many 
Instancea  prior  thereto,  the  United  SUtes 
wUl  have  available  many  Ualning  faculties 
with  large  quantities  of  housing  and  equip- 
ment.  A  large  officer  personnel  skilled  in 
trainlnf  methods  will  be  at  hand.  Our  Gov- 
ernment  should  capital  tae  on  the  avaUabU< 
4ty  of  IMt  wlablUhed  training  organlaation 
to  iMfinulttll  universal  mUuary  training  »a 
MM  M  pfMMi  aeieeuve  terviee  trainlni 
•Mil.  Mii  lliui  avoid  Uie  nMeMity  of  dvtpli* 
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Choice  of  Type  of  Training 
A  certain  degree  of  volunteer  spirit  can  be 
Incorporated  In  any  universal  training  pro- 
gram If  the  trainee  Is  permitted  to  elect  the 
type  of  training  he  prefers.  Assuming  that 
the  basic  training  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  the  air  branches  of  these  two  services, 
will  differ — and  therefore  Ipad  to  different 
types  of  eventual  specialized  training— It  is 
felt  that,  subject  to  quota  limitations,  the 
trainee  should  have  reasonable  cholc  in  the 
matter,  keep  ig  In  mind  particularly  the  rela- 
tionship of  his  military  Ualning  to  his  future 
educational  or  business  career. 

Maintenance  of  the  Volunteer  System 
During  peacetime  the  maintenance  of  the 
Regular  Army  personnel  and  the  Regular 
Navy  personnel  should.  In  yo\ir  conunlttee's 
opinion,  be  through  voluntary  enlistment.  In 
other  words,  the  universal  military  training 
system  should  be  clearly  separated  from  the 
system  of  recruiting  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  It  is  the  view  of  military  officials  that 
recruiting  will  be  adequate  to  maintain  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  at  required  strength  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

DICUUUTION   3.  ON   ENaOIXMINT  IN   OSCANIZED 
KZSEBVES 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  required  mili- 
tary training    trainees  who  do  not  enlist  In 
the  regular  military  organizations  shall  be 
enrolled  In  Reserve  components. 
Comment 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  of  training 
those  men  who  have  not  enlisted  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  or  Navy  should  for  a  period  of  about 
5  years  be  placed  In  active  Reserve  compo- 
nents, subject  to  Immediate  mobilization  In 
the  event  of  an  emergency.  This  will  assiue 
an  adequate  reserve  of  trained  personnel  for 
Immediate  call.  The  balance  of  the  Reserve 
components.  Including  men  from  24  through 
28  years  of  age.  would  constitute  an  Inactive 
reserve,  subject  to  caU  only  if  larger  forces 
should  be  required. 

During  the  period  in  which  trainees  are 
retained  in  the  Reserve  components,  refresher 
training  should  be  available  from  time  to 
time.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  weapons 
and  equipment  will  advance  during  the 
period  such  individual  is  In  the  active  Reserve 
component.  It  Is  hoped  that  sufficient  volun- 
teers will  avail  themselves  of  refresher  train- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  progress  in  military 
science. 

Although  this  report  has  concerned  Itself 
with  the  country's  strictly  military  necessi- 
ties. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  over  and 
above  these,  universal  military  training  will 
assure  a  more  vital  citizenry.  Such  values 
as  Individual  discipline,  the  ability  to  coordi- 
nate ones  efforts  with  those  of  others,  leader- 
ship and  the  capacity  to  accept  responsibility, 
the  development  of  aptitudes  and  technical 
skills,  and  other  similar  benefits  will  result. 
Need  for  Early  Consideration 

The  question  of  our  Nation's  attitude  to- 
ward tmlversal  military  training  Is  one  of  im- 
mediate interest  throughout  the  country.  A 
recent  Nation-wide  survey  conducted  by  a 
leading  magaalne  indicated  that  60  percent  of 
those  polled  favor  universal  military  training. 
In  answer  to  an  Inquiry  the  War  Department 
stated  that  this  is  the  true  reflection  also  of 
the  Kttltuds  of  th*  soldiers  toward  universal 
military  tralhlnf,  and  In  about  th*  smm 
propuiiion. 
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such  a  vast  error  In  national  policy,  yotir 
committee  recommends  that  this  question 
should  be  considered  and  determined  as  early 
M  possible. 

Special  Committee  on  National  De- 
fense: Philip  J.  Pay,  Chairman: 
Capt.  Pellx  M.  McWhlrtcr. 
U.  8.  N.  R..  Vice  Chairman;  B.  T. 
Bonnot;  W.  Gibson  Carry.  Jr.; 
Col.  Walter  C.  Cole;  Lt.  Col.  WU- 
llam  8.  Culbertson:  Commander 
Jesse  Draper,  U.  8.  N.  R.;  Thomas 
8.  Hammond;  Walter  Hamlsch- 
feger;  B.  C.  Heacock;  Lt.  Col. 
Clement  D.  Johnston;  Col.  T.  J. 
Moroney;  Lewis  E.  Plerson. 

Statdcknt  or  a  Special  Committkx  Arponmro 

TO   PmBSENT  THK    ARCtTMENTa    AGAINST   UNI- 
VXRSAL    MlIJTA«T    TEAININO    IN    PXACXTIMB 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  chamber,  the  board  received  a  re- 
port from  Its  Committee  on  National  Defense 
recommending  that  the  following  three  pro- 
posed declarations  of  policy  be  submitted  to 
th.'  members  of  the  chamber  acting  through 
referendum. 

1.  The  United  States  should  adopt  a  policy 
of  universal  military  training  for  young  men 
in  peacetime. 

2.  The  schedule  of  mUltary  training  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  assxire  minimum  dis- 
location In  the  educational  and  business  life 
of  young  men. 

3.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  required 
military  training,  Ualnees  who  do  not  enlist 
in  the  regular  military  organizations  shall  be 
enrolled  In  reserve  components. 

The  board  received  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and.  without  expressing  any  opinion 
for  or  against  Its  findings,  directed  that  the 
report  be  submitted  to  the  membership  of 
the  chamber  for  action  through  referendum. 
At  the  same  time,  the  board  directed  the 
president  of  the  chamber  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee who  should  present  the  arguments 
against  universal  military  training  in  times 
of  peace.  President  Johnston  appointed  the 
following  committee:  Henry  I.  Harrlman, 
chairman;  Fitzgerald  HaU;  Edward  P.  Pal- 
mer; Harper  Sibley. 

In  this  statement  we  refer  to  the  commit- 
tee on  national  defense  as  the  "pro  com- 
mittee" and  to  this  committee  as  the  "con 
committee." 

The  "con  committee"  herewith  presents 
lU  sUtement.  It  discusses  the  problem  from 
two  standpoints,  to  wit:  (1)  Whether  such 
•  momentous  question  of  national  policy, 
changing  the  entire  tradition  of  the  Nation 
and  involving  the  country  in  annual  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  several  billion  dol- 
lars should  be  decided  during  the  progress 
of  the  war?  and  (2)  What  are  the  basic  argu- 
mente  against  universal  mUltary  training  in 
times  of   peace? 

QnisTioN  OF  mnxiNiss 
1   Is  the  present  the  proper  time  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  country  shaU 
adopt  a  policy  of  imiversal  military  training 
In  times  of  peacet 

(a)  Since  the  proposed  year  of  compul- 
lory  military  service  U  not  a  question  of 
immediate  war  necessity.  It  should  be  ap- 
proached In  long-rame  terms  It  is  the  con- 
tention of  th*  "eon  ct>mmltte*'  that  it  is 
clearly  impoaslW*.  at  this  tlm*.  to  determln* 
im*Hii*ntly  wheth*r  tinW*mi  mlUtarv  serv- 
tc*  Is  or  I*  not  a  po*t.w*r  h*o**sity  (ur  th* 
Vnu*d  mat**  No  on*  wn  lor****  th*  ln« 
t*rnMti«hM  iituation  wtoit  OwmMvy  fth^ 
Ja^n  ar*  iiuily  rt*l**H*,  .w....-^ 


be  borne  by  the  United  Statas  cannot  now  be 
determined.  If  the  aggressor  nations.  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  are  thoroughly  disarmed, 
if  an  army,  na\-y.  and  air  force  is  denied  to 
them  (beyond  the  requirements  for  internal 
policing)  and  If  a  proper  control  Is  eetab- 
llshed  over  their  impMts  of  essential  war 
materials,  then  the  task  of  policing  the  world 
wlU  be  simple  and  the  fwce  required  small. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  Nations 
cease  to  be  united,  then  chaos  may  again  be 
abroad  in  the  world  and  we  may  need  both 
universal  mUltary  training  and  a  huge 
mechanized  force  ready  for  Instantaneotts 
action. 

(c)  If  the  United  States  shotild  at  this 
time  adopt  a  policy  of  universal  mUltary 
training.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  considered 
a  notice  to  the  world  that  it  does  not  think 
an  enduring  peace  can  be  established  and  It 
might  Indeed  be  the  very  action  which  would 
prevent  a  proper  accord  among  the  United 
Nations.  At  a  recent  international  gather- 
ing held  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  40  nations  were  present,  it  was 
assumed  that,  despite  all  dlfficxUtles,  an  In- 
ternational agreement  would  be  worked  out 
for  the  malntenanc  of  peace  and  the  sup- 
pression of  aggressors  and  the  opinion  was 
expressed  by  the  representatives  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  delegates  that  one  of  the  great- 
est boons  which  would  come  from  such 
undertaking  would  be  the  freedom  from  the 
cost  and  the  curse  of  universal  mUltary 
service. 

(d)  One  of  our  largest  national  educational 
organizations  is  about  to  undertake  a  careful 
study  of  the  history  and  effects  of  universal 
military  training  in  other  countries.  This 
report  will,  we  believe,  be  an  xmblased  study 
ol  the  problem  and  should  throw  much  light 
upon  Its  probable  effect  on  the  United  Stales 
We  submit  that  action  by  the  chamber  should 
be  delayed  untU  that  report  U  avaUable. 

(e)  A  year  of  compulsory  mUlUry  train- 
ing will  directly  affect  the  sons  of  the  men 
who  are  now  fighting  In  our  armed  forces 
and  these  men  should  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining the  deslrabUlty  of  such  a  policy. 
Their  opinion  cannot  be  determined  untU 
the  war  is  over  and  until  they  have  returned 
to  this  cotmtry.  The  "con  committee"  feels 
it  is  not  proper  to  pass  upon  a  Dation.il 
policy  of  such  sweeping  effect  while  20  per- 
cent of  the  male  voting  population  is  away 
from  home. 

BASIC  NBOATIVX  ABCtnCSMTS 

a.  Arguments    against    universal    mUltary 
training  in  times  of  peace. 

(a)  War  Is  now  a  matter  of  mechanism 
rather  than  of  men  and  the  country  that  can 
most  promptly  put  In  the  field  the  largest 
number  of  airplanes  and  of  mechanized 
panzer  divisions  is  the  one  which  wlU  win 
a  future  war.  Germany  overran  and  con- 
quered a  Polish  Army  of  over  1,000.000  men 
with  less  than  20  divisions  of  approximately 
800.000  soldiers.  It  was  German  planes  and 
tanks  that  destroyed  the  relatively  unmecha- 
nized  army  of  Poland.  Again,  less  than  60 
German  divisions  of  say  three-quarters  of  a 
million  men  overran  and  conquered  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  Prance  In  less  than  fl  weeks. 
Yet  this  highly  equipped  German  Army  was 
opposed  by  a  total  of  over  8.000.000  soldiers 
in  the  nations  which  wer*  ovenun.  France 
and  th*  Low  Oountrl*s  had  r*ll*d  for  their 
d*f*n**  upon  th*  Matlnot  Un*  and  twoa 
I  year*  of  compulaory  mUltary  t?»(n(ni, 
rath*f  th*n  upon  »  properly  m*ch*!Vl6*« 
%mr  »nrt  th*  r*«uU  ww  ii^nr  vnt*i  aivrt  ^ui*li 
<|*if**t  hy  tl>*  <Mviu»iui>i  M«*imau  n^nvlttMi  M 
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come  of  the  present  war  and 
peace  established  thereafter. 

(b)  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  a  year  ot 
universal  military  training  wlU  seriously  dis- 
rupt the  educational  and  business  life  of  th« 
boys  of  this  country.    That  fact  la  admitted 
by  the  pro  committee  when  It  says  that  "the 
schedtile  of  mUltary  training  should  be  flexi- 
ble enough  to  afsure  minimtnn  dislocation 
In  the  educatUmal  and  business  life  of  young 
men."    The  pro  committee  has  given  us  no 
historical  dlacttSBlon  of  the  origin  of  uni- 
versal miUtary  training  and  of  Ito  effect  upon 
the  youth  of  the  nations  who  have  adopted  it. 
Universal  mUltary  training  began  in  Ger- 
many ahortly  before  the  war  with  Prance  c€ 
1870.    It  was  an  early  effort  of  the  Pruaatan 
military  caste,  who  even  then  were  detw- 
mined  that  Germany  should  overrun  Europe 
and   the    world   by    mUltary    totct,   and    it 
greatly    strengthened    the    aggzsssive    spirit 
of  Germany.    German  military  might  having  . 
overrun    Prance   in    1870.   the   country   and 
other  neighboring  countries  in  Europe  were 
compelled  to  adopt  universal  mUltary  service 
for  their  own  protection.   Prance  hrst  adopted 
a  1-year  training  period;  then  a  2-year  period, 
and   finally   a   8-year    period.     All    of    this 
proves  that  aggression  must  be  stopped  at 
its  source  by  a  proper  International  police 
force.    Our  cities  maintain  peace  by  small, 
compact,  properly  trained  police  forces,  and 
not  by  handing  a  gun  to  every  citizen. 

(c)  The  "pro"  committee  sUtes  that  if 
universal  mUltary  training  In  time  of  peace 
is  adopted  in  the  United  States,  a  mUllon 
young  men  will  be  trained  each  year  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  *  1.000 .000 .000.  Th* 
"con"  committee  thinks  these  flgtires  are  in- 
accurate. It  estimates  that  the  annual  num- 
ber of  trainees  wU!  be  approximately  1.200.000 
and  win  mcrease  with  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion; and  that  the  cost  per  trainee  wUl  ba 
ip  excess  of  *1.500  per  person,  or  say  $1,800,- 
000  000  per  year  for  the  entire  country.  This 
estimste  U  based  upon  a  sUtement  of  Gen. 
Frederick  H.  OsbOTn.  in  his  report  to  the 
President  dated  July '30.  1B43' 

"The  estimated  cost  of  maintaining  an  en- 
listed man  on  active  duty  for  1  year,  exclusive 
of  ordnance  and  overhead,  is  approximately 
»1,500." 

But  an  initial  annual  cost  of  nearly  12,- 
000.000.000  is  not  the  whole  story.  Thre* 
months  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  baslo 
training  of  a  recruit.  The  balance  of  the 
year  is  to  be  spent  In  special  traUiing  with 
planee,  ordnance,  and  tanks,  snd  the  $1,600 
per  trainee  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  ord- 
nance and  overhead.  Nor  does  the  flgure  of 
$1,800,000,000  Uxclude  the  cost  of  caUlng  train- 
ees back  to  the  colors  for  temporary  training 
each  year,  and  it  Is  probaMe  that  universal 
military  training  wlU  ultimately  add  to  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  not  less  than 
three  and  possibly  four  bUlion  dollars  per 
year. 

(d)  The  pro  committee  makes  a  general 
statement  that  mUlUry  training  Is  good  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  Individual 
trainee,  but  they  offer  no  medical  or  histori- 
cal proof  of  this  statement.  A  year  of  physi- 
cal training  is  undoubtedly  good  if  the  train- 
ing is  continued  through  life;  but  It  is  gen- 
rally  admitted  by  the  medical  profession  that 
occasional  physical  training  U  of  relatively 
little  enduring  value.  There  It  also  the  un- 
deniable evidence  that  the  social  dliMiM  *rt 
more  pronoune*d  around  mUltary  «MM»p« 
m*nu  than  In  Jif*  ftt  boms. 

(*l  Th*  ATO*Tl**n  p*i>pl*  »r*  nihtlni  thi* 
mt  mth  ItUNi  fcoM*  ^^*^  I*  *^^^  *v*ntUM($ 

<4  Htt*rM*t»«lt*l  MAMlMMl  lW6h  ^'^^LiS 

vwki.  th*  '^'^•TfrJRJMa!? JS£ 
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bellcT*.  biased  propaganda  of  our  military 
^MarttMata.  Both  the  Army  and  tbe  Navy 
mn  dcftnttaly  committed  to  a  policy  of  a  year 
of  universal  mlllUry  training.  In  fact,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  they  urged  a  minimum 
training  period  of  18  months.  It  la.  however. 
the  feeling  of  the  con  committee  that  while 
the  argumenta  of  the  mlliury  departmenU 
■bould  be  given  most  careful  consideration. 
tbe  decision  should  reflect  the  mature 
thought  of  the  civilian  people  of  the  United 
Btatee.  It  Is  natural  for  every  governmental 
department  to  accentuate  its  own  needs.  In 
fact.  It  may  be  expected  that  any  department 
will  p.-otest  Against  a  diminution  of  Its  own 
authority.  We  are  therefore,  not  surprised 
that,  like  other  governmental  organizations, 
the  Army,  the  Navy.  »nd  the  Air  Force  are 
stressing  their  own  needs. 

In  conclusion,  the  con  committee  unani- 
mously feels  that  tbe  desirability  of  universal 
military  training  In  ♦.imes  of  p  ace  depecda 
tntlnly  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war  and  tbe 
ir  of  the  peace  which  will  follow.  It 
that  this  is  ^t  the  proper  time  to 
_,,jO  that  queetloB  Md  It  feels  thet  this 
policy  shnuld  not  be  adopted  until  there  Is 
deflnttt  proof  that  the  policy  Is  necessary  for 
national  safety.  Therefore,  the  con  com- 
mittee urgce  tbe  mtrobers  of  the  chamber  to 
▼ote  agAlnst  the  referendum  herewith  sub- 
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RxNiT  1  BAaiiMAN,  Chairman. 
lALO  Hall 
turn  P.  PALMia. 
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cisco. Calif.,  Nicholas  *  Fay;  Capt.  Felix  11. 
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anapolis. Ind  ,  president,  the  Peoples  State 
Bank:  B.  T.  Bonnot.  Canton.  Ohio,  president 
and  gsneral  manager,  the  Bonnot  Co ;  W. 
Gibson  Carey.  Jr..  New  York.  N.  Y..  prealdent. 
the  Yale  ft  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.;  Col. 
Walter  C.  Cole.'  Detroit.  Mich..  Merrill.  Lynch. 
E.  A.  Pierce  &  Cassatt;  Lt.  Col.  William  8. 
Culbertson,  Washington.  D.  C.  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services:  Commander  Jesse  Draper.* 
U.  S.  N.  R.,  Atlanta.  Ga..  chairman  of  the 
board.  Draper-Owens  Co.:  Thomas  8.  Ham- 
mond. Chicago.  111..  Ordnance  Procurement 
Division.  War  Department;  Walter  Harnlsch- 
feger.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  president.  Hamlsch- 
feger  Corporation:  B.  C.  Heacock.  Peoria.  Dl., 
chairman,  executive  committee.  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  Co.:  Lt.  Col.  Clement  D.  Johnston.' 
RoAnoke.  Va..  president.  Roanoke  Public 
Warebotjse:  Col.  T.  J.  Moroney.'  Dallas.  Tex., 
▼ice  president.  Republic  National  Bank;  Lewis 
».  Plerson.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
■---Committee  on  negative  arguments:  Henry 
I.  Barrlman,  chairman,  Boston,  Mass.,  vice 
chairman  of  board.  New  England  Power  Asso- 
ciation: Fitzgerald  Hall.  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
president,  the  Naahvllle.  Chattanooga  A  St. 
Louis  Railway:  Edward  P.  Palmer.  New  York. 
N.  Y..  president.  Senior  &  Palmer,  Inc.;  Harper 
Sibley,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  manager,  Sibley 
Farms. 


>In    military    senrlce    outside    of   United 
Btates. 


marks  In  the  Reccrb. 
lowing  poem  by  Horace 

aXVINTT-FOtJa — HOW 

Some  things  we  can't 

Some  things  we  can 
And,  knowing  this,  I've 

Altho  I'm  seVnty-fou: 
Today,  to  try  to  hide  thf  tact. 

To  which  I  humbly 
Deception's  cunning  cai 

One  wrinkle  from  my 


SereBty-fonr — How  Many  More? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMa 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  13, 1944 

Ifr.    ANDREWS    of    Alabama.      Mr. 
I^neaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


include  the  fol- 
C.  Carlisle: 

klANT  MORXT 

cpeck  or  prevent. 
Ignore, 
lo  Intent, 


bpw— 
t  detract 
brow. 


y  sars 


The  snows  of  falling 

Their  whiteness.  mor< 
Upon  my  thinly  coverei  1 

And  now  at  scv'nty-f  ;ur, 
Their  constant  droppli  gs 

Mid  sorrows  and  des  lairs, 
Have  had  a  tendency  t 

Away  moet  of  my  hal  s 


I  cannot  hope  for  man 

Tears  on  the  dear  olc 
But  I,  today,  at  sev'nt 

Can  look  back  towarc 
And  thank  Cud  (or  tlu 

And  pray  that  He'll 
My  every  wrong,  and 

The  good,  for  which 


DKEMsa  n.  1044. 


more 

earth; 

■four. 

my  birth, 

good  I've  done. 
ft)rgive 

lie  upon 

live. 
I  oTOc*  C.  CarlUlt. 
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Th«n  and 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  CURE  E 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


R]  PRESENT ATTVES 


Wednesday.  Decenber  13. 1944 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr 
administrative   source » 
the  people  were  cheere  i  by  news  of  mill 
tary  successes;  en  com  aged  in  the  hope 
that  before  long  the 
won,  the  war  ended. 

Since    election    we 
at  least  a  part  of  the 
through  Churchill,  the  i  from  the  admin 
Istration.  we  learn  thjere  is  a  long  and 
bloody  road  to  trave 
come  home 

Casualty  lists  are  piling  up;  the  seri- 
ousness   of    the    flgh 
known.    Seldom  a  da; ' 


have  spread 
and  more, 
bead; 


scarcely  felt. 
I. 
melt 


Now 


REMARKS 

HOFFMAN 


Speaker,  through 
befor"    election 


victory  would  be 

have    been    told 
sad  truth.    First 


ing    is    becoming 
goes  by  but  that 


every  community  in    he  land  does  not 
learn  of  someone  of  it  s  citizens  who  has 
made  the  supreme  sac  riflce  on  the  west 
em  front 

We  are  also  advised 
effort  on  the  home  f r  mt.  our  failure  to 
produce  an  adequate  s  upply  of  all  of  the 
munitions  of  war.  will  add  to  the  length 
of  the  war,  the  num  aer  of  those  who 
wlUdie. 

Now  we  learn  that  ^ritain  andjlussia, 
instead  of  devotin?  al 
the  defeat  of  German] 
in  our  fight  with  the 
a  part  of  their  effort 


of  their  efforts  to 

instead  of  aiding 

Japs,  are  devoting 

to  the  protection 


of  their  own  future  pa  ;t-war  interests 


Civil  war  is  raging 


the   British,   with    oqe    faction   of    the 

another    faction 


Greets    are    fighting 

which  it  is  said  is  su  jported  by  Russia. 

I  have  no  accurate  inf  )nnation  whatever 

as   to  the   merits   of 

Italy  is  torn  first  one 


in  Greace,  where 


this   controversy. 
way  and  then  an- 


other—France has  made  a  separate 
treaty  with  Russia— all  of  this  should 
bring  home  to  us  the  thought  that  it  is 
time  that  our  allies  join  us.  cooperate 
and  collaborate  with  us  in  defeating  Ger- 
many and  Japan  while  we  are  trying  to 
cooperate  with  them.  The  one  thing 
which  should  come  first  in  the  minds  of 
all  is  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  of 
Japan.  So  much  on  the  international 
situation. 

Here  at  home  it  would  be  well,  now  that 
the  election  has  been  won  by  the  f  ourth- 
termors.  that  they.  too.  cease  their  efforts 
to  remake  America;  to  establish  a  dicta- 
torial rather  than  a  constitutional  form 
of  government.  Join  with  those  of  us  who 
believe,  who  always  have  believed,  that 
the  interest  of  our  country  should  come  i 
first  when  domestic  policies  are  being 
decided;  that  the  Interest  of  our  country 
should  be  first  considered  when  inter- 
national Issues  arise;  that,  having  em- 
barked in  this  war  to  save  the  British 
Empire,  to  aid  Russia  In  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  we  In  our  own  interest  should 
now  insist  that  they  cooperate  with  ut 
In  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemies- 
Germany  and  Japan. 

This  thought  as  to  the  home  front  Is 
adequately  set  forth  in  an  editorial  by 
Harry  Whlteley.  of  the  Dowagiac  Daily 
News,  of  December  11.  which  reads  as 
follows: 

There  Is  a  sort  of  hysteria  or  panic  In  the 
emphasis  now  being  placed  on  supply  and 
ammunition  shortages  which  does  not  be- 
come officialdom  It  seem*  to  us.  We  are  a 
nation  of  emotionalists.  We  are  either  up  or 
down.  We  have  never  evaluated  this  war  In 
its  deepest  sense.  It  has  been  a  competitive 
Epcrt  to  some  of  us  and  to  others  only  an 
Incident  that  Interfered  with  some  of  our 
Epecial  privileges.  We  resented  It.  not  only 
because  It  was  a  war,  but  because  It  bothered 
us.  We  are  deeply  selfish  We  had  our  upset 
at  Pearl  Harbor  but  we  rallied.  We  had  a 
magnificent  bvirst  of  optimism  after  France 
and  the  victory  which  took  us  almost  to  the 
Rhine.  At  once  we  went  Into  peacetime 
thinking.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
other  side.  We  are  being  exhorted  by  our 
leaders.  The  same  folk  who  are  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  because  they  are  supposed 
to  do  our  planning  for  us,  are  evidencing 
that  they  too  are  human  and  made  mistakes. 
They  played  with  groups  for  political  Jack- 
pots and  they  find  that  there  is  more  than 
politics  to  this  war  business.  They  may 
learn  some  day,  all  of  them,  that  we  cannot 
conduct  an  economic  revolution  and  a  global 
war  too  weU  at  the  same  time.  Using  the 
war  to  Implement  the  former  Is  unsafe,  to 
say  the  least.  Tbla  latest  pressure  to  empha- 
size selective  service  to  recruit  men  to  re- 
lease men  for  combat  and  for  essential  war 
work  is  an  evidence  of  excitement.  It  may 
have  the  expected  effect  of  keeping  men 
lined  up  in  industry  which  we  suppose  Is  Its 
major  object.  But  a  fair  exposition  of  ad- 
ministrative tactics  seems  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  would  take  care  of  shortages  and 
labor  extremes.  It  Is  notorious  that  many 
of  the  larger  factories  are  overmanned  and 
It  has  seemed  that  there  are  plenty  of  men 
being  used  In  uniform  In  service  occupations 
to  permit  many  others  to  go  to  combat 
units.  We  do  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the  neces- 
sity for  supplies.  We  do  think  a  hard,  sin- 
cere, and  fair  use  of  the  vast  administrative 
povrers  could  meet  the  demands  for  produc- 
tion In  orderly  fashion.  It  must  be  that 
way  or  we  fall.  We  cannot  waver  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme. 
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SL  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
Still  an  Issne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  mmmoTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
unfortunate  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Anciw  to  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  was  rejected  In  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  over  2  to  1  when  that  amend- 
ment was  voted  on  the  other  day. 
As  Richard  L.  Strout  pointed  out  in  an 
article  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor—and this  article  wa^i  reprinted, in 
the  Duluth  News  Tribune  in  Dulutto, 
Minn.,  on  December  9,  1644— this  is  a 
worth-while  project  and  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
American  people.  We  alr(;ady  have  a  14- 
foot  channel  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
other  points  to  the  ocean.  This  is  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  iind  a  27-foot 
channel  which  Is  proposed  would  con- 
tribute still  more  to  that  end. 

In  World  War  No.  2.  had  we  had  a  27- 
foot  channel  from  the  Gr«:at  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  Mr.  Strout  points  out, 
it  would  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
war  effort.  Mr.  Strout's  article  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  CoNcaKBicNAL  Record, 
and  I  commend  it  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

However,  this  vote  In  the  Senate  of  58 
against  adding  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  development  as  an 
amendment  to  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  has  contributed  with  25  votes  in  favor 
of  such  an  amendment,  needs  some  com- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  this  was  not  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.  The  vote  was 
on  other  issues. 

Opponents  of  the  project  raise  the 
question  that  the  method  of  procedure 
should  be  by  treaty  and  not  by  agree- 
ment. They  were  very  effective  in  cast- 
ing doubt  on  the  matter  of  procedure, 
but  they  were  the  same  persons  who 
would  vote  against  the  seaway,  even  if 
the  treaty  method  had  been  followed. 
This  objection  that  pro<;edure  should  be 
by  treaty  is  without  merit  and  Just  a  sub- 
terfuge to  defeat  the  project  because  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required  in  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  wher(;as,  if  the  agree- 
ment method  is  followed,  a  majority  vote 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in 
the  Senate  is  sufficient. 

It  might  be  noted  hem  that  in  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives considered  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  project  raised  the  question 
that  the  agreement  method  was  wrong 
and  that  this  project  should  follow  the 
treaty  method.  Extensive  testimony  was 
considered.  By  a  2-to-l  vote,  the  House 
committee  decided  that  the  agreement 
method  was  legal  and  proper  and  re- 
ported out  the  measure.  The  rivers  and 
harbors  bill,  which  included  the  St.  Law- 


rence seaway  and  power  project,  was  not 
permitted  by  administration  leaders  to 
come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  vote  in  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress — the 
present  Congress— companion  bills  were 
introduced  by  Senator  4^naai.  of  Ver- 
mont, and  myself.  For  reasons  here  not 
discussed,  hearings  were  scheduled  on 
the  project  in.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House. 

In  the  Senate  there  has  been  objec- 
tion raised  to  act  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project  amendment 
of  Senator  Anoni  at  this  time  for  the 
reason  that  no  hearings  had  been  held 
in  the  Senate.  As  I  understand,  no  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  Senate  because  the 
committee  did  not  schedule  any  hear- 
ings, and  yet  this  very  committee,  as  well 
M  other  Members,  raised  objection  to 
considering  the  Aiken  amendment  at  this 
time  because  there  were  no  hearings. 
Of  course,  all  of  the  extensive  hearings 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  were 
available  to  the  Senate  at  all  times. 
They  did  not  choose  to  have  hearings. 

An  analysis  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
Aiken  amendment  was  rejected  develops 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration leadership  in  the  Senate  failed 
to  produce  very  many  votes  in  favor  of 
the  Aiken  amendment.  I  do  not  here 
analyze  the  votes,  but  an  analysis  would 
be  of  great  interest  to  anyone  who  cared 
to  check  up  on  the  situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
that  this  measure  will  again  come  before 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  when  it  con- 
venes January  3.  1945.  Every  friend  of 
progress  should  enlist  himself  or  herself 
In  the  cause,  because  the  matter  of  suc- 
cess and  securing  favorable  action  on  an 
agreement  to  ratify  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  is  a  matter  of 
education.  The  enemies  of  this  project 
are  powerful  and  numerous.  Their  op- 
position springs  from  purely  selfish  mo- 
tives and  they  are  taking  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility on  their  shoulders  when  they 
oppose  something  that  is  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  American  people. 


Dartmoudi  College 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vnutoNT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day Dartmouth  College  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
celebrated  its  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  without  any  blowing 
of  horns  or  undue  publicity.  That  insti- 
tution, since  1771,  has  successively  and 
annually  graduated  and  sent  out  into  this 
world  of  ours  men  competent  to  direct 
and  who  have  directed  the  policies  of  this 
country.  No  other  institution  so  far  as  I 
know  can  excel  that  record. 

I  had  only  intended  to  see  to  It  that 
we  took  time  out  of  war  and  peace  to 


acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
forces  which  are  f oimd  in  our  established 
institutions  of  learning,  forces  which  are 
intangible  perhaps  but  which  have  con- 
tributed more  than  powder  to  win  all 
wars  and  to  make  this  Nation  great. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Norwich  University, 
established  in  1819  across  the  Connecti- 
cut River  at  Norwich.  Vt..  a  rival  and  a 
competitor,  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Dartmouth,  for  that  Alden  Partridge, 
the  founder  of  my  alma  mater,  was  a 
Dartmouth  man. 

As  a  Vermonter  I  owe  much  to  the  men 
Dartmouth  has  sent  back  among  us  to 
help  to  keep  and  to  make  us  strong.  I 
would  be  derelict  In  my  duty  as  a  neigh- 
bor, and  unfaithful  to  the  past  and  pres- 
ent, did  I  not  pay  my  tribute  to  Dart- 
mouth as  it  observes  its  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  It  has 
just  begun  to  discharge  its  obligations 
incident  to  the  teachings  of  lU  founder, 
and  that  it  will  carry  on  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Ernest  M.  Hopkins 
no  man  can  doubt. 

8o  f ar  M  tbe  celebration  of  its  anni- 
versary is  concerned,  it  may  be  said 
Dartmouth  comports  itself  with  its  ac- 
customed dignity,  unassumed  and  gen- 
uine, for  traditions  and  phases  of  cam- 
pus life  which  have  added  richness  and 
color  to  Dartmouth  history  have  been 
put  aside  for  the  duration  as  the  college 
today  goes  about  the  serious  business  of 
making  its  maximum  contribution  to  the 
national  war  effort.    Well  organized  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  Dartmouth  was  the 
fllrst  college  to  telescope  Its  academic 
schedule  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
has  since  operated  on  an  accelerated, 
year-round  program.    More  than  5.000 
Naval  Reserve  officers  received  indoc- 
trination on  the  Hanover  campus,  and 
since  July  1943  the  college  has  been  in- 
structing   and    housing    the    country's 
largest  Navy  V-12  unit.    Of  23,000  living 
Dartmouth  alumni.  8,600  are  now  in  the 
armed  forces  and  the  roll  of  honor  al- 
ready greatly  exceeds  the  sacrifice  made 
by  sons  of  the  college  in  any  previous 
w&r* 

Present  civilian  enrollment  of  240 
barely  matches  that  of  a  century  ago, 
but  the  trustees  have  declined  to  curtail 
the  regular  Uberal  arts  curriculum  no 
matter  how  great  the  wartime  shrinkage. 
This  has  been  Dartmouth's  way  of  keep- 
ing faith  with  its  educational  tradition 
and  with  its  self-chosen  mission.  A  good 
measure  of  succ<!ss  has  attended  that 
mission,  but  175  years  by  no  means  com- 
pletes it,  and  Dartmouth's  anniversary 
sentiments  are  less  those  of  satisfaction 
than  they  are  those  of  concern  with  new 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  in  tbe 
coming  post-war  period. 

I  shall  not  be  here,  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Dartmouth  will  cel- 
ebrate not  only  Its  two-hundredth  but 
as  many  anniversaries  of  its  birth  as  it 
cares  to  live  to  see  and  observe. 

Even  in  these  days  of  war  this  Con- 
gress should  take  note  of  some  of  the 
things  which  ha\  e  made  this  country  so 
great.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  important  anniversary. 
Mr  Speaker,  Vermont  and  Vermonters 
are  proud  of  and  particularly  interested 


}    » 
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In  the  record  Dartmouth  has  made  over 
the  years.  You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
town  of  Wheelock,  Vt..  and  all  Its  land 
was  granted  and  charged  *o  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Moore's  Charity  School 
on  June  14.  1785.  It  was  named  Whee- 
lock in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Wheelock  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  Dartmouth 
College. 

Although  Dartmouth  was  founded  In 
1769.  its  origin  actually  goes  back  to  the 
Indian  charity  school   which  the  Rev- 
erend Eleazar  Wheelock  opened  in  Con- 
necUcut  in  1754.    Through  Samson  Oc- 
ean, one  of  his  Indian  proteges.  10.000 
pounds  was  raised  in  England,  enabling 
Wheelock  to  move  his  school  to  the  New 
Hampshire  wilderness,  where  he  could 
better  carry  on  his  work  at  Christianizing 
the  Indians.    The  charter  for  this  new 
educational  enterprise  created  a  college, 
named  for  Wheelock's  English  patron, 
the  second  Earl  of  Dartmouth.     It  was 
the  eighth  institution  of  similar  rank  to 
be  founded  in  the  English  colonies  in 
America.     In  the  following  year,  1770. 
Wheelock.  his  household,  and  some  of  his 
students  set  out  for  Hanover  by  ox  cart, 
bringing  along,  according  to  legend,  "a 
Oradus  ad  Parnassnm,  a  Bible,  and  a 
drum,  and  500  gallons  of  New  England 
rum."    The  pioneers  made  a  clearing  in 
the  forest  tract  which  had  been  given  to 
the  college,  constructed  a  log  hut.  and 
thus  laimched  the  colorful  and  some- 
times stormy  career  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.   With  a  fine  sense  of  the  appropri- 
ate. President  Wheelock  chose  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  the  college  motto: 
"Vox  clamantis  in  deserto."  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  on  De- 
cember 13. 1769.  King  George  HI  of  Eng- 
land, tiirough  Gov.  John  Wentworth.  of 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  granted 
the  royal  charter  which  has  served  as  a 
liberal  code  for  Dartmouth  ever  since. 
The  charter  itself,  now  a  faded  parch- 
ment document,  has  been  placed  on  pub- 
lic display  for  the  first  time  in  Baker 
Libraiy. 

Arrival  at  its  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  in  the  midst  of 
war  recalls  the  fact- that  Dartmouth  has 
made  its  contribution  in  all  six  of  the 
Nation's  wars,  from  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  present,  and  that  because  of  Its 
northern  isolation  and  its  early  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians  It  Is  the  only  Amer- 
lean  college  of  the  colonial  group  which 
~  has  had  a  graduating  class  every  year 
since  Its  first  In  1771. 

0QBe  of  Vermont's  most  dl.ntingulshed 
dtlaens  owe  tbclr  allegiance  to  Dart- 
mouth. ThcM  Vermont  alumni  at  Dart- 
mouth  have  contributed  much  to  the  wel- 
fare of  thf  Nation  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  promulgated  by  Ver- 


eventually  Dartmouth  became  pre- 
dominantly a  college  for  whitM.  but  the 
lodkm  tradition  has  persisted  through 
th*  ytars,  and  even  today  the  college 
glvfg  cvtry  possible  help  to  qualifled  In- 
diana iftklng  a  college  education. 
Twtnly'ooa  Indians  in  1773  marks  the 


high  spot  in  Dartmouth|s 
rollment. 

After  overcoming  treniendous 
ties  In  Its  Infancy  and 
as  one  of  New  England's 
Dartmouth  reached  the 
Its  history  in  1816  when 
shire  Legislature  endeavored 
trol  and  convert  it  into 
sity.    Daniel  Webster, 
came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  famed  Dartmouth 
carried  the  fight  to 
Supreme  Court,  where  Ir 
tice  Marshall  upheld 
the  college's  charter, 
plea    that    Webster 
famous  sentence:  "It  Is 
lege,  but  there  are  those 


difflcul- 
e^tablishing  itself 
eading  colleges. 
Teatest  crisis  in 
;he  New  Hamp- 
to  take  con- 
a  State  univer- 
g|-aduate  of  1801, 
alma  mater  in 
(Jollege  case  and 
United  States 
1819  Chief  Jus- 
inviolability  of 
was  in  liis  final 
utitered    the    now 
sir.  a  small  col- 
who  love  it." 
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Resolutions  of  Clarke 
Farm  Bun 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


lountj  (Iowa) 
a 

REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  M.  -eCOMPTE 


or  lowii 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  'RB8BNTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decern  >€r  14. 1944 


pel  Lod  we  must  have 
n  alntalning  a  sound 


t) 


pn  grams 
an  1 


Mr.      LiCOMPTE. 
throughout  the  great 
have  very  active  and 
bureau   organizations. 
County  Farm  Bureau  adopted 
hensive  set  ot  resoluti  »ns 
ing  on  October  26.  194^ , 
call  to  the  attention 
Under  leave  to  extenc 
the  Racord.  I  include 
resolutions: 

We  believe — 

1.  In  the  post-war 
an  effective  program  for 
and  prosperous  agrlcultu:  e 

2.  It  must  be  possible 
have  an  Income  equal 
others  for  a  comparable 
clety. 

3.  Simple  administrative 
be  provided  for  public 
Imum  of  biueaucracy 

4.  Farmers  should  be 
tlnuauce  of  ample  credit 
of  Interest. 

8.  Interstate  trade   bah-lers 
strlctlons  on  farm  truc)4> 
from   markets   in   other 
abolished. 

6.  The    futurt    of    Aolerlcan 
plainly  is  in  the  hands 
peoplf  of  today.    It  thui 
and  raapoMtUltty  of  farn 
ths  jrouag  mtm  and  i 
boys  and  girls,  have 
adrtncfl  educational!  r.  sofclaUy 
leally.    Farm  Bureau  should 
port  of  4-H  aub  work 
p«opl«,  and  other  jrouth 

7.  The  principle  of  rationing 
merits  our  support  until 
commodities  is  arallable 

5.  Use  of  foil  Conservation 
be  eonttnued.  loll  Coniirvatlon 
tncouragrd.  and  Clarke  C  >unt  j 
■oils  disUlct  according  ti 


aborigine  en- 


Mr.      Speaker, 
dtate  of  Iowa  we 
farsighted   farm 
and   the   Clarke 
a  com  pre - 
at  its  meet- 
that  I  desire  to 
)f  the  Congress, 
my  remarks  in 
therein  this  set  of 


for  the  farmer  to 

that  received  by 

;ontrlbutlon  to  so- 


machlnery  must 
with  a  min- 
red  tape. 
dss\ired  of  the  con- 
it  a  reasonable  rate 


such  as  re- 

travellng  to  and 

States,   should   be 

agriculture 

it  our  young  (arm 

becomes  the  duty 

people  to  see  that 

and  especially 

opportunity  to 

,  and  eoonom* 

continue  sup* 

young  married 

activities. 

is  fair  and 
n  ample  supply  of 


woiMn 
ev  rry 


r  jral 


■enrtee  should 

legislation 

be  set  up  as  a 

the  laws  of  Iowa. 


0.  Proper  Inducement  should  be  made  to 
farmers  to  assure  correct  land  use  through 
pasture  improvement,  legimics.  liming,  use 
of  phosphate,  and  so  forth.  Such  a  program 
shoxild  be  carried  out  through  A.  A.  A.  with 
all  offlclals  elected. 

10.  All-weather  farm-to-marke.  roads 
should  be  constructed  before  any  extensive 
building  of  super-highways.  Planning  now 
for  post-war  local  roads  is  essential,  with 
less  emphasis  on  grading  and  bridging  and 
more  on  surfacing. 

11.  The  report  of  the  school-code  com- 
mission should  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
concerned  and  proposed  legislation  followed 
to  be  sure  that  the  educational  laws  adopted 
are  for  the  advancement  of  our  school  system 
as  proposed  by  the  commission. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Clarke  County  Farm  Bureau.  October  26 
1944. 

Plotb  McComas, 

IRVIN    W.    RlCKITTS, 

H.  E.  AixxN, 
Jiesolution*  Committee, 


The  Peace  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  December  14, 1944 


Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recorc.  I  include  a  per- 
tinent editorial  appearing  in  the  Indian- 
apolis News  of  December  8,  1944,  as 
follows: 

TBI  PXACC  TO  COM! 

The  outline  of  the  international  security 
organization  to  come  will  appear  more 
plainly  as  the  months  of  1945  unfold,  and  It 
is  a  certainty  that  at  least  some  of  the  en- 
abling legislation  will  come  beiore  the  new 
Congress.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  clearly  are  eager  for  the  participation 
of  the  trnlted  States  in  such  a  security  or- 
ganization. 

The  attitude  of  the  Indiana  congressional 
delegation  thus  becomes  of  paramount  Im- 
portance to  all  Hoosiers.  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  that  more  of  our  delega- 
tion have  not  been  as  ajgreaslvely  interested 
in  this  Issue  as  they  should  have  been. 

In  the  Senate  there  is  very  real  hope  that 
Senator-elect  Homes  E.  Cafxhart  will  in- 
ject a  spirit  of  progresslvlsm  Into  his  work. 
In  many  ways  Senator-elect  Capchast  has 
Indicated  that  he  may  follow  the  path  ot 
such  eminent  Republicans  as  Bubtoh,  Ausmc, 
VAW—tMso,  Saltomstall.  Wiirrt,  Bixwsna, 
Bateeis,  and  Ball,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

But  what  Indiana  hopes  for  Is  a  more 
realistic  view  on  the  part  of  the  Mouse  dele- 
gation. The  Hoosler  Repre^ntstives  have 
an  eioellent  record  on  domestic  matters. 
They  have,  in  the  main,  been  sound,  Indus* 
trlotis,  and  fair.  But  »bey  have  seemed  to 
lag  on  the  lastie  of  Internstlonal  ooltaOora* 
tlon.  It  should  be  clear  to  thtm  that  In* 
diana's  elttsens  are  with  the  msjortty  of 
Amerleaas  In  their  earnest  desire  for  a 
working  orgsnlsstlon  of  the  nations,  and 
that  they  want  their  Representatives  to 
ftght  for  this  Ideal, 
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Slup  Cottstmction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnonnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNGHESsioNAL  RECORD  on 
the  subject  of  ship  construction,  I  In- 
clude a  letter  from  Admiral  Land  and 
a  summary  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Commission'?  program 
through  November  30.  1944: 

UMirxD  States  MAamio  Coiunasioir, 

Washington,  December  7,  1944. 

The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dkab  JrucE  Bland:  Forwarded  herewith  is 
a  tabulation  which  I  believe  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you,  showing  tonnage  deliveries  un- 
der the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
through  November  30,  1944. 


During  the  month  of  November.  United 
States  merchant  shipyards  completed  154 
ships  ot  1.430.660  tons  deadweight.  At  the 
end  of  November  deliveries  imder  the  1944 
program  totaled  1.532  ships  of  14.986,638 
tons. 

WhUe    the    deadweight    tonnage    of    this 
year's  deliveries   Is  running  somewhat  less 
than  last  year's,  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
responding lightship  tonnages  gives  a  dif- 
ferent picture.    Since  deadweight  represents 
carrying  capacity,  it  la  the  more  useful  meas- 
ure of  additions  to  the  merchant  fleet  as 
such.    On  the  other  hand,  lightship  tonnage, 
or  the  actual  weight  of  the  vessels  In  light 
load  condition,  gives  a  truer  indication  of 
shipyard  accomplishment,  since   many  ves- 
sels   In    the    Conunlsslon's    program    are    of 
military  types  not  primarily  Intended   for 
carrying  cargo.    At  the  end  of  November,  the 
1944   deliveries.   In   terms   of   lightship,   to- 
talled 6.262.800  tons,  as  compared  with  8.- 
996.100  tons  completed  during  the  first  11 
months  of  last  year.    It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore,   that    notwithstanding   the    numerous 
conversions  and   the   more   difllcult   classes 
of  construction  Involved  In  this  year's  pro- 
gram, American  merchant  shipyards  are  pro- 
ducing a  greater  actual  vessel  tonnage  in  1944 
than  they  did  in  1943. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

■.  B.  Land. 


Dead-weight  tonnage  of  ships  delivered  under  the  MaHtim^  Commission  shipbuilding 

program 


Month 


January 

February 

March. 

Aprfl 

May 

June...^ 

July 

August 

September — 

October 

November.... 
December 


Total  dead  weight. 
Nomber  of  ships 


1939 


1040 


31.230 
18.230 
25,042 
34,340 
31,594 
18,  440 
33.796 
37.459 
17,840 
37,524 
55.724 


341,219 
28 


30,330 
31.628 
44,627 
64,219 
44,457 
32,399 
105. 121 
31.614 
40,738 
50,058 
9a  245 
62,924 


1941 


47,200 

40,  .'00 

108,700 

131,200 

96,600 

81,700 

127,441 

112,042 

86,185 

7NaB« 

138.254 

92,176 


1942 


637,860 

"I 


1,139,293 
103 


197,628 
289,549 
291.473 
401,632 
619,779 
749.654 
791.667 
752,774 

1,016,112 
889,737 
892.536 

1. 197. 191 


1943 


akOSe,7S3 
746 


1.007,680 
1.236,481 
1,  513,  244 
1,603,807 
1.782.836 
1,67a  443 
1, 600, 341 
1,600.411 
1,652,571 
1,675^311 

i.«sa.7«i 

2,0M.SN 


1944 


19.238.626 
1,806 


1,204,730 
1, 372. 864 
1,538.357 
1.668.  Ml 
1.5)17.916 

1.87g,0M 
1,374.453 

1.157,603 
1.18\907 
1.3ia395 
1,43a  MO 


Problems  of  Small  Basbess 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFOSMIA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  Introducing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  I  hope 
the  country,  a  bill  aiming  to  deal  Justly 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  faced 
by  small  budntM  enterprises  In  the 
Uoltod  States,  both  now  and  In  the  post- 
w»r  period.  ^ 

I  wish  to  makg  %  few  brtef  remarks 
about  thli  Mil  «nd  to  ask  (wnsent  to  have 
the  text  of  It  printed  in  the  RgcoRD  with 
mjr  remarks. 

,  rsom  iJ»  ma  nmnn  wrrvknom 

Thg  builneig  and  Industry  of  th« 
Unltod  StttM  may  be  divided  Into  two 
briMd  cUMlflogUoni.  first,  some  4,000 
concernf .  including  such  gigantic  enter- 
priaea  m  du  Pont,  General  Motors,  Gen- 


eral Electric.  International  Harvester, 
the  major  oil  companies.  Aluminum  Cor- 
poration of  America,  United  States  Steel, 
and  the  like.  In  this  classincation  is 
embraced  the  dominant  institutions  In 
the  Industrial  life  of  America,  many  of 
which  exercise  a  virtual  monopoly  power 
In  their  particular  field.  These  concerns 
comprise  numerically  considerably  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  units  of  business 
and  Industry  of  all  types  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  employ  almost  half  of 
the  Nation's  employable  labor  force. 

In  the  second  group  Is  Included  all  the 
other  business  units,  approximately 
2,800,000  In  number,  each  of  which,  how- 
ever, employ  less  than  600  workeri. 
These  are  the  concerns  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "small  business."  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  bill  that  I  have  in- 
troduced, the  term  "smaU  businoM"  may 
b«  considered  almost  synonymous  with 
independent  business. 

Further  Information  on  these  classifi- 
cations may  be  had  by  consulting  tha 
Survey  of  Current  Business  for  May  1944, 
iMuad  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  borne  most 
heavily  on  service,  construction,  distri- 


bution, and  kindred  businesses,  as  wdl 
as  manufacturing. 

Comparison  of  figures  appearing  In  the 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  Bulle- 
tin will  indicate  that  between  December 
1941  and  December  1943  over  500.000 
small  businesses  were  crowded  out  of  ex- 
istence. About  half  of  these  were  re- 
tailers of  all  types  and  varieties.  Among 
the  other  half  were  over  90,000  private 
construction  contractors,  over  30,000 
wholesalers  of  all  types,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  real-estate  businesses. 

With  the  return  of  peace  a  large  pro- 
portion   of    these   businesses   will   find 
themselves  in  real  need  of  funds.    They 
will  have  been  out  of  business  for  several 
years.      Private  construction  has  been 
sharply  curtailed  during  the  war.   A  sub- 
stantial number  of  wholesalers  have  been 
curtailed  In  their  activities.      A   large 
number  of  businesses  like  hardware  deal-   . 
ers  have  been  likewise  severely  curtailed. 
Lumber  yards  have  lost  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  business  due  to  scarcity 
and  CJovernment  war  restrictions.    These 
are  all  potentisd  employers — men  expe- 
rienced in  their  fields,  many  thousands 
of  them,  with  records  of  successful  con- 
duct of  business  of  several  years  before 
the  war.    Since  the  Government,  to  the 
Interest  of  promoting  the  war  effort,  was 
compelled  virtually  to  drive  them  out  of 
business,  it  Is  not  only  a  moral  right  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  getttog  them  back 
to  busmess  but  It  is  an  economic  neces- 
sity if  we  are  aiming  for  full  employment 
when  the  war  orders  are  curtailed. 

Small  business — and  that  Includes  a 
great  mass  of  independent  concerns  of 
all  tjrpes,  to  fact,  over  99  percent  of  busi- 
ness units — is  heavily  handicapped  by 
exorbitant  and  expensive  interest  charges 
to  comparison  with  the  huge  dominant 
Institutions  of  business.    It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  the  giant  Institution  has 
easy  access  to  the  financial  and  securi- 
ties market  and  can  readily  replenish 
Its  needed  operating  funds  by  security 
issues.   That  market  is  virtually  closed  to 
the  middle-sized  and  small  bustoess  con- 
cern, and  this  does  not  refer  to  the  cor- 
ner grocery  store,  or  the  tailor  shop,  or 
any  of  the  average  retail  establishments, 
stoce  they  present  an  admittedly  very 
dlfDcult  task  for  financing.    It  does  em- 
brace the  vast  body  of  middle-sized  busi- 
nesses which  are  engaged  to  manuf  actm*- 
Ing  or  service  or  wholesale  distribution 
throughout  the  country. 

Credit  is  generally  available  to  these 
businesses  at  anywhere  from  6  to  10  per- 
cent Interest  as  compared  with  the  prob- 
able 2  percent  for  which  money  Is  avail- 
able to  the  giant  concern. 

The  records  of  the  Smaller  War  PlanU 
Corporation  indicate  that  although  it  is 
a  standing  rule  to  offer  participation  in 
loans  to  private  banks  they  have  actuaUy 
refused  luch  participation  in  over  70  per* 
cont  of  the  loans  made  by  that  Corpora- 
tion. For  one  thing  private  banks  ar« 
hemmed  in  and  hedged  in  by  all  forti 
of  Federal  and  State  regulations.  They 
look  for  minimum  of  rUk,  eliminate  it 
altogether  wherever  they  can,  and 
naturally  prefer  the  larger  institutiona. 
The  losses  incurred  by  the  Smaller  Wat 
Plants  Corporation  in  these  70  percent  of 
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loans  which  have  been  made  without  the 
banks'  participation  are  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  money  loaned.  Yet  these 
are  the  loans  considered  too  risky  for  the 
banks  to  even  participate  In  making 
them. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  in  any  respect  to 
make  good  our  oft -expressed  desires  to 
protect  the  pa'ution  of  small  business, 
something  more  than  pious  phrases  will 
be  necessary.  The  credit  disadvantages 
of  small  business  must  be  attacked  with 
vigor.  There  is  of  course  more  than  one 
way  to  make  such  an  attack.  One  way 
would  be  the  inauguration  of  a  program 
of  ffuarante(.*d  loans  through  the  bank- 
ing system.  These  have  worked  in  out- 
standing fashion  in  the  case  of  loans  for 
home  construction,  and  there  appears  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  work 
equally  well  In  solving  the  problem  of 
small  business.  Hence  in  my  bill,  there 
Is  presented  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem through  the  expansion  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion, which  has  been  the  one  agency  of 
the  Government  all  through  this  war 
period  which  has  really  fought  the  battle 
of  small  business.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  system  of  credit  insurance  by 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  for 
kwBS  made  by  private  banks  and  would 
also  authorize  continuance  of  direct 
lending  by  the  Corporation  itself. 

I  submit  heiewith  very  briefly  the 
reasons  for  the  introduction  of  my  bill. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  and  expectation 
that  when  the  new  Congress  assembles 
In  January  this  bill,  or  one  similar  to  it, 
will  be  reintroduced,  possibly  by  more 
than  one  Member,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee  to  which  such  legisla- 
tion would  normally  be  referred,  for  pos- 
sible improvement  by  that  committee, 
and  for  action  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  goaJ  which  we  are  striving  to 
reach  is  that  of  the  employment  of  60,- 
000.000  of  our  people  in  the  post-war 
period.  Legislation  of  the  character 
which  I  am  introducing  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  achieving  that  goal  and  I 
submit  seven  reasons  why  its  enactment 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
First.  It  win  help  us  to  attain  the 
maximum  poasiblo  peacetime  produc- 
Uon. 

■wood.  It  will  b«lp  us  to  have  a 
healthy,  functlonlnf  business  economy  In 
the  fields  of  Mfvloe,  distribution,  finance, 
and  the  diverse  activities  in  trade  and 
MOUMree,  In  normal  times  60  percent 
of  our  total  employment  force  Is  em- 
ployed in  these  fields  of  trade  and  com^ 
merce. 

Third.  It  will  assist  employers  who 
have  been  crowded  out  by  the  pressure 
of  war.  whether  they  be  in  the  field  of 
production,  service,  or  distribution,  to 
iMitabllsh  themselves  In  business  and 
to  function  as  employers. 

Fourth.  It  will  give  encouragement  to 
the  expansion  of  production,  service,  and 
distribution  to  take  up  any  slack  in  em- 
ployment. 

Rfth.  It  will  help  in  the  all-important 
task  of  stimulating  new  industries  and 
•nterpriscs,  especially  In  their  earlier 
and  struggling  years,  so  that  they  may 
fully  develop  and  in  the  course  of  time 
become  substantial  employers. 
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War  Plants  Corporation  in 
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Seventy-seventh  Congreai , 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.. 
Sec.  1.  The  Congress 
the  objectives  of  this  act  ar< 

(a)  To  pr  mote  the  war 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  con 
plants  from  war  to  peacetln^ 

(c)  To  stimulate  the 
time  production  of  small  pi 
creased  employment  resulting 

(d)  To  encourage  the 
Industries  and  enterprises. 

(e)  To  furnish  aid  to  wai 
Sec.  2.  In  order  that 

Corporation  may  adequately 
Public  Law  395  (78th  Cong 
Contract  Settlement  Act, 
457.  known  as  the  Surplus 
der  Public  Law  456.  known  a< 
ration  and  Reconversion  Act 
He  Law   603    (77th   Cong), 
other  statutes  relating  to  sidall 
looking  to  reconversion  fro^i 
the  life  of  the  Smaller  War 
tlon  Is  hereby  extended  unt|l 
the  1st  day  of  July  1948. 
of  Public  Law  e03  Is  so 
poratlon  shall   hereafter   b< 
Federal  Small  Biisiness  Corp^ 

Sec.  3.  The  Corporation 
Ized  to  make  or   guarantee 
bu.siness   ei  terprlses   upon 
conditions  as  may  be  approved 
of  directors  of  the  Corporation 
pose  of: 

(a)  Facilitating  the 
plants  from  war  to  peac«tl4« 

(b)  Reestablishing  any 
Mm  which  has  b««D  either 
curtailed  In  lu  operations 
■Uoyed  by  raason  of  the 

(0)  Promotlnf  tbs  pspsnsfon 
production, 

(dl  Devsloptoff  n«w 
prtsss.  enffaffsd  or  about  t4 
product  Icm. 

(•)  Aiding  any  btMlnass, 
profssalonal  enterprisM 
•usd  by  war  ?tt«rans. 

■■0.  4.  The  Corporation 
eally  mnpowered   to 
credit  insurance  which  shal 
qualified  financial  institutions 
to  small  business  concerns 
the  Corporation  has  been 
either  under  section  3  hereof 
other  statute.    To  that  end  it 
blanket  or  slngie  policies 
clal  institutions  against  the 
first  loas  in  a  sum  not  ex 
such  loans,  and  may  charge 
for  such  credit  Insurance 
percent  of  the  total  amount 
sured.  which  shall  be  addec 
fund  which  Is  hereby 
Ilshed  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the 
imposed  on  the  Corporation 
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603  and  Public  Law  395.  or  any  other  statute, 
it  Is  hereby  provided  that  the  Corporation  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  furnish  to 
small  business  concerns,  or  new  enterprises, 
and  veterans,  such  technical  and  manage- 
ment service  and  assistance  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  require;  to  secure  wherever 
feasible  and  place  at  their  disposal,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  conform  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  act,  such 
patents,  processes,  facilities,  or  other  tech- 
nology as  may  be  owned  by  any  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  8tMi.ca,  or  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Corpora- 
tion from  any  private  source. 

Sec.  6.  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  rediscount  notes,  obligations,  and 
other  paper  which  It  receives  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  its  board 
of  directors. 

Sec.  7.  All  of  the  facilities,  services,  and 
assistance  furnished  by  the  Federal  Small 
Business  Corporation  shall  be  available  to 
war  veterans  who  shall  be  accorded  a  pref- 
erence. 

Sec.  8.  The  chairman  of  Smaller  Wur  Plants 
Corporation  is  hereby  directed  to  make  a  siu- 
vey  and  stu-'y  In  order  to  determine: 

(a)  What  form  or  measure  of  tax  relief  is 
required  in  order  to  facilitate  conversion  of 
small  business  enterprises  from  war  to  peace, 

(bi  What  additional  legislation.  If  any,  is 
required  in. order  to  facilitate  small  business 
concerns  engaged  In  service,  dlstrlbutlpn, 
manufacturing,  and  other  types  of  trade, 
commerce,  und  Industry  In  the  conduct  of 
their  post-war  enterprises. 
and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Small  Business 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  "Financial  Institution":  Any 
Federal  Reserve  bank  or  other  public  or 
private  financing  Institution. 

(bl  The  term  "production"  shall  include 
any  establishment  engaged  In  manufacture, 
assembly,  construction,  mining,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  any  durable  or  consumers' 
goods,  or  any  facilities  connected  therewith. 

(c)  "Small  business  concern"  shall  include 
any  business  establishment  having  500  or 
less  employees,  as  well  as  any  Institution 
which,  by  reason  ot  its  relative  size  and  rela- 
tive position  In  the  Industry.  Is  determined 
by  the  corporation  to  be  a  small  business  con- 
cern :  Provided,  That  It  is  not  a  subsidiary  or 
affiliate  of  any  concern  dominant  in  Its  indus- 
try or  btisineas. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

or  MtW  TOKX 
DC  TBI  HOUSE  OT  RZPRKSENTATIVIt 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    New    York.    Bir. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  appearing  in  the  Times- 
Herald  of  December  14.  1944,  written 
by  the  distinguished  columnist,  John 
CDonnell: 

CAPrrOL    STUFF 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 
At  long  last— but  not  until  the  Presidential 
campaign  had  ended  because  the  subjects 
might  have  been  a  trifle  embarrassing— the 
citizens  of  the  Renubllc  are  learning  some  of 
the  hard-boiied  political  facta  of  life  and 
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death  In  this  {veaent  cruaade  to  aave  the 
TXtrld  for  democracy  and  ao  give  global  aeof9 
to  the  Rooaevelt  "four  freedoms." 

The  facts  are  that  in  the  Xtiropean  theater 
of  our  two-front  war,  our  beloved  allles.  the 
British  and  the  Buaaians,  are  more  Interested 
at  the  moment  in  establishing  their  zonea  of 
Influence  for  poet-war  power  poIiUca  than 
they  are  in  defeating  the  armiea  of  the  Qer- 
mans. 

Churchill's  legitimate  deaire  to  protect  the 
British  Empire's  life  line  through  the 
Mediterranean  clashes  with  the  centuries-old 
legitimate  aspiration  of  the  Russians  to  win 
domination  of  the  Balkans  and  a  warm- 
water  port. 

Uncle  Sam  la  In  the  middle;  and  so,  while 
John  Bull  and  the  Russian  Bear  are  wrestling 
arourxl  In  the  diplomatic  ring,  we  are  doing 
tbe  major  Job  in  terms  of  men  and  equipment 
In  actually  fighting  Germans. 

Now.  while  British  and  Greeks  are  shooUng 
at  each  other  with  United  Statee  lend-lease 
guns,  the  Italian  slttiation  is  about  to  explode 
in  our  faces  and  Pal  Joey  Is  carving  hlmaelf  a 
slice  of  Poland,  the  Baltic  republics,  ato. 
(l£ean while  taking  things  very  easy  in  the 
matter  of  laundUng  the  long-delayed  thrust 
toward  Berlin.) 

The  prospects  on  our  other  front  In  the 
Pacific  are  not  any  too  bright— so  far  as  help 
from  Allied  armies  is  concerned. 

Ttiere  hasnt  been  one  encotiraging  peep 
from  Stalin  in  reply  to  our  coy  auggesttona 
that  he  loosen  up  with  a  few  air  bases  to 
make  American  bombing  of  Japan  proper 
more  effective. 

In  fact,  Buasia-Jap  trade  still  goes  on  and 
there  are  as  many  Jap  diplomats  and  agents 
In  Moscow  as  there  are  Americans  or  Brltlah. 
But  more  Important  la  the  recent  an- 
nouncement from  Sir  Bruce  Eraser,  com- 
mander of  the  New  British  Pacific  Fleet, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  United  States  com- 
manders in  the  war  against  Japan  need  not 
count  on  Brltlah  Uoops  In  that  area. 

The  all-out  effort  which  Churchill  prom- 
ised would  come  after  the  defeat  of  Germany 
will  be  limited  to  sea  and  air.  according  to 
this  latest  information. 

Land  armies  in  huge  numbers  will  be 
needed  to  crush  Japan's  resistance  in  China 
and  Manchuria,  as  well  as  on  the  Japanese 
mainland,  even  after  the  PhUlf^ines  and 
Formosa  fall  before  American  assault. 

But  Admiral  Praser  tlirows  cold  water  long 
In  advance  on  any  pro8F>ects  that  troops  wUl 
be  sent  from  Great  Britain. 

The  Admiral  la  quoted  in  his  interview  In 
Ifelboume  as  saying  the  view  in  Bngland 
Is  that  ths  best  contribution  Britain  could 
make  to  the  effort  to  defeat  Japan  would  be 
a  navy  supportad  by  air.  U  troops  also  wsn 
sent,  supply  arrancsmsnts  would  baooms  toe 
oompUoatsd.  Admiral  Frasst  sxptaUisd. 

liaaawblls.  oonwpondsms  bask  fiom  tlis 

Paelfle  are  warning  that  tba  war  tUsrs  may 

last  four  ysars  lonfsr.    Tbs  flghUng  mso 

want  to  sea  It  tbrougb  to  a  fkilsb-'but  art 

vorrtad  wlisCbOT  tlM  booM  front  wiu  be  wlU- 

taf  to  stick  It  out  that  long. 

Tbsro  Is  oonsldarabU  grlploff  agalnsl  ths 

I    delays  In  getting  men  home  on  furlougb. 

'    Some  ba?s  been  out  in  the  Padfle  three 

ymn  now,  and  the  demand  for  replacements 

on  the  European  front  has  bogced  down  tlM 

system  of  rotation. 

But  there  is  no  let-down  m  ths  mststenee 
that  the  war  against  ths  Japs  must  go 
through  to  complets  victory  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

like  troops  In  Italy  and  Prance  havent 
worked  up  the  same  blazing  hatred  against 
their  foes.  In  their  letters  you'll  read  a 
lot  of  "What  the  beU  are  we  going  to  get 
oat  of  fighting  In  Europe  anjrway?"  com- 
ments. We  notice  that  our  fluting  men  m 
the  Pacific  nerer  aak  that  qtiestlon.  They 
know. 


It  was  out  at  London,  at  course — most 
definitely  not  out  o(  Washington — that  the 
Interesting  news  was  revealed  that  P.  D.  B. 
had  initialed  his  O.  K.  on  the  secret  agree- 
ment which  gave  the  British  the  authority 
to  go  In  with  tanks,  foot  soldiers,  and  artil- 
lery to  "Btabillae"  Greece,  a  poor  relation 
In  the  United  Nations  famUy. 

Interestingly,  the  British  are  determined 
to  drive  this  point  horns  to  the  listening 
world.  Probably  they  are  naturally  irri- 
tated over  the  crack  on  the  kniifklea  that 
Roosevelt  administered  through  our  State 
Department's  rebuke  of  the  British  inter- 
ference in  the  set-np  of  the  Italian  cabinet. 

Plrst  Churchill  broke  the  news  in  his 
address  to  Commons  last  week.  Now  Labov 
Minister  Ernest  Bevln  comes  oat  with  ths 
fiat  declaratkNi  that,  at  the  Quebec  Coiifer- 
ence,  the  Greek  aituation  was  taken  up.  pro- 
posals were  submitted  to  President  Roose- 
velt, and  Roosevelt  Initialed  them. 

The  American  people,  of  coxirse.  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  commitment  of  the  Nation  by  the 
Provident.  It  was  secret  dipknnacy  at  lU 
best  or  worst.  It  makes  t^ie  boys  look  rather 
foolish  who  earlier  damned  Britain  out  of 
hand  and  threw  all  the  blame  onto  Churchill 
for  this  hard-boiled  exhibition  of  old-fash- 
ioned power  politics  in  this  brave  new  world 
erf  the  sanctified  prindides  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 


Patriotism  ml  a  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A  GAMBLE 

OF  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr,  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  oiiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch  of  December  5,  1944: 

P&TBIOnSM  AT  A  FSICB 

At  no  time  in  this  co\intry's  history  havs 
so  many  workers  been  paid  so  welL  Not  only 
the  normally  employed  have  Jobs  in  war  in- 
dustries at  wages  far  beyond  what  they  had 
ever  hoped  for,  but  millions  of  other  workers 
who  would  ordinarily  be  in  their  homes  or 
in  private  employ  are  working  In  war  produc- 
tion at  handsome  pay.  so  that  many  families 
find  within  their  oomblned  pay  rolls  more 
■Moay  than  tbsy  know  how  to  spend  wisely 
or  well.  The  crowds  at  luxury  coimtan  In 
any  dspartaant  or  jswelry  store  win  attast 
this  opinion. 

But  svldsBtly  STSB  this  U  not  sooagh. 
Chairman  J.  A.  Krug  of  tba  War  Prodnetum 
Boaid  aad  M.  Oan,  Brabon  BomsrvsU  of  ths 
Army  ■arvtee  Porese  now  argus  before  Oon- 
grsas  that  a  bonus  must  bs  paUl  tbsM  work- 
en  to  Indues  thsm  to  remam  on  thstr  Jobo. 
Apparsntly  ths  rsgolatlons  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  forbidding  war  Industrlss 
to  "pirate"  one  another's  employesa,  and 
''freezing''  workeni  m  esssntlal  mdostnsa, 
have  not  been  enforced.  Therefore,  what  Mr. 
Krtig  calls  a  "most  realistic  plan"  Is  reeom- 
mended.  in  effect  brlMng  employees  to  remam 
m  war  tndostry  *Ti«t.«»«i  of  shopping  arxrand 
for  more  lucrative  employment. 

That,  we  contend,  is  a  pretty  pass,  when 
producthm  of  the  armament  which  Is  to  de- 
fend the  Uvea  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  fight- 
ing ovur  enemies  must  be  boagbt  with  a  bribe. 
A  bribe  which  ths  forgotten  vrhlto-collar 
worker  in  civilian  smployment  must  largely 
pay  m  taxes. 


What  would  happen  to  a  soldier  In  Leyte  or 
in  Germany  who  (declined  to  do  any  mors 
fighting  unless  he  were  promised  a  substan- 
tial bonus? 

Then  why  discriminate  further  between 
the  $50-a-month  soldier  and  the  gSOO-a- 
month  war  worker? 


IV  Record  of  •  Man  tad  a  Slop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  nxmoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  spring  of  1884,  about  8  months 
prior  to  a  historic  Presidential   cam<- 
paign.  the  candidate  destined  to  lead  the 
losing  fight  in  that  contest,  finished  writ- 
ing and  published  the  first  of  two  pon- 
derous volumes  entitled  "Twenty  Years 
of  Congress."     It  was  a  history  of  the 
United  States  Congress  covering  the  pe- 
riod from  1881  to  1881.  commencing  with 
the  first  administration  of  President  Lin- 
coln and  concluding  with  the  inaugura- 
aon  of  President  Garfield.     Its  author 
was  James  O.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  the 
facts  adduced  in  the  1,375  pages  of  these 
volumes  were  based  on  his  personal  par- 
ticipation and  observation  of  national 
affairs  at  close  range,  during  those  two 
imr>ortant  decades  of  American  history. 
During  most  of  those  years,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  be  was  thrice  honored 
with   the  Speakership.      Resigning  his 
seat  in  this  body  to  assimie  one  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  served  in  that 
body  until  the  advent  of  President  Gar- 
field, when  he  relinquished  his  senatorial 
toga  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  books.  Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress, had  wide  circulation  but  their 
author's  fame  as  a  statesman,  orator, 
dli^omat.  and  political  leader  has  ob- 
scured his  hter^ry  attainments. 

A  few  months  after  the  Plumed 
Knight  left  Capitol  Hill  for  the  Presl- 
dont's  Ctbtaei  a  13-year-oM  Manrland 
boy  obtained  appointment  as  a  page  In 
the  House  of  RopresenUtlTM.  Industry, 
thrift,  courtosy,  loyalty,  and  a  yearning 
for  knowledge  of  our  Ooremment  and 
lU  functions  spurred  him  onwftrd  and 
upward.  He  occupied  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  Including  that 
of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  the  fortunes  of  politics  shifted  and 
the  party  with  wMch  he  was  afllliated 
changed  from  the  majority  to  the  minor- 
ity, he  philosophically  accepted  the 
change  and  assumed  a  less  conspicuous 
position.  For  mew*  than  60  years  he  ob- 
served history  in  its  making.  He  saw 
statesmen  come  and  go.  He  witnessed 
our  Nation's  participation  in  three  major 
wars.  He  served  this  Nation  xmder  elev- 
en Presidents  from  Chester  A.  Arthur  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  served  this 
House  under  15  Speakers  from  Samud 
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J.  Randan  to  Sam  Rayburn.  Most  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  knew  him  well. 
All  of  the  last  Congress  did.  So,  too,  with 
many  previous  Congresses.  Had  be 
choaen  to  do  so.  William  Tyler  Page  could 
have  written  a  sequel  to  the  literary  ef- 
forts of  James  G.  Blaine,  and.  from  his 
own  observation  and  experiences,  could 
have  commenced  where  the  "Plumed 
•Knight"  left  off.  He  could  have  labeled 
his  work  "Sixty  Years  of  Congress"  and 
It  wotiTd  have  covered  six  decades  of  na- 
tional growth  and  development  that  have 
never  been  remotely  approached  by  any 
Nation  on  earth.  Instead,  however,  this 
great  man  wrote,  or  rather  compiled,  a 
short  statement  of  the  ideals  of  a  true 
American.  He  called  it  "The  American's 
Creed."  It  contained  Just  100  words. 
But  its  fame  was  Nation-wide.  It  was 
adopted  and  made  official  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  proclaimed  by  the  press 
and  by  scholars  of  note  as  the  true  faith 
of  a  true  American.  It  was  commended 
by  educators  and  patriotic  organizations 
everywhere  and  today  "The  American's 
Creed"  and  its  creator.  William  Tyler 
Page,  are  known  to  every  schoolchild  In 
this  broad  land.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
incident  at  the  dedication  of  Gettysburg 
National  Cemetery  in  1863.  The  bril- 
liant address  of  Edward  Everett  which 
was  to  be  the  feature  of  the  day  has  long 
since  been  forgotten.  The  brief,  homely, 
observations  of  Abraham  Lincoln  writ- 
ten on  an  old  envelope  and  delivered  to 
the  assembled  multitude  have  been  Im- 
mortalized and  will  never  die. 

William  Tyler  Page  departed  this  life 
October  20.  1942.  Future  generations 
will  not  have  had  the  privilege  that  was 
ours  to  know  this  courtly,  kind,  and 
patriotic  gentleman  but  these  words  first 
compiled  and  penned  by  his  hand  will  live 
forever: 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
•■  a  government  ot  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people;  wboae  Juat  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  republic:  a  aovereign  na- 
tion ol  many  sovereign  Sutes;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  Inseparable:  established 
upon  thoae  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice,  and  numanlty  for  which  American 
patrlou  sacrificed  their  Uvea  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It:  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  Its  flag; 
and  to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
have  been  one  of  the  o£Bcial  party  that 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  at  the 
Bethlehem-Fairfleld  Shipyards  near 
Baltimore  on  May  31.  1943.  when  the 
gallant  10.000-ton  Liberty  ship.  WiUiam 
Tyler  Page,  was  launched.  When  the 
traditional  bottle  of  champagne  swung 
by  Miss  Joanne  Cronin.  granddaughter 
of  our  late  friend,  burst  over  its  prow 
and  the  ship  slid  down  the  runway.  I 
had  within  me  a  firm  conviction  that, 
before  the  termination  of  the  war.  that 
noble,  dignified  vessel  would,  like  its 
illustrious  namesake,  perform  outstand- 
ing and  distinguished  service  for  the 
land  of  Its  birth.  In  that  I  was  not 
destined  to  disappointment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
Bouse  are  awara  of  the  fact  that  in 
A'jgust  last,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  was  authorized  to  be  presented 


to  seamen  of  the  merchant 
conduct  and  service  is 
high  honor.    The  first  of 
was  awarded  on  Cctobei 
know  that  we  all  rejoice  ii 
of  the  hundreds  of  ships  in 
marine,  manned  by 
men.  this  signal  distinct 
torious  service  on  D-day 
P.   Leitman,   chief   mate 
WiUiam  Tyler  Page. 

Mr.   Speaker,   previous 
monies  attendant  upon 
the  medal,  the  incident 
the  award  was  dramatized 
bia  Broadcasting  System, 
following  is  taken  from 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand: 
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The  NABSAToa.  In  the  fllei 
States  merchant  marine  are 
thousands  of  sea  stories 
than  any  ever  dreamed  of 
ryat — the  records  of   the 
who  have  delivered  the  gc 
War  No.  2.     Each  week  we 
bring  you  one  of  these  true 
iron  men  who  saU  our  Iron 
sent  now  an  Incident  of  D- 
words  of  the  man  to  whom 
Mr.   LEmcAN.  I   was    chl 
steamship  William  Tyler 
supply   ship   during   the 
morning  of  D-day  we 
near  Cherbourg  to  wait  for 
slon  or  not.  most  of  us  turned 
of  winks.    I  hadn't  been 
when — 
Sound.  Sxplosion  of  mine 
F^RST  Sah-oe.  Hey  I     That 
Second  Saoxm.  Sounded 
Thiko    Sauob.  (Tawns.) 
really  getting  to  sleep. 

Mr.    LxmcAM.  Everybody 
on.  you  guys!    Topside! 

Sound.  Feet   scurrying    uj 
ladder  behind. 

F«sT  SAnx>B.  Sounded  like 
SxcoNO   Sailob.    Maybe 
started  coming  overt 
Sound.  Fade  In — sound 
Mr.  LBmcAM    No  planes 
weather!     More  likely  it  wi 
a  mine. 

Thuu)  SAn.oB.  Gosh !    I'm 
PaisT  Sailob.  There  she 
Second  SAn/>B.  One  of  oui 
Mr.  LxiTMAN.  It's  an  LST, 
SzcoND  8An.oa.  Look;  she's 
tlons. 

Mr.   LcrrMAN.  One   sectloc 
way. 

PiKST  SAiLoa.  And  we  got 
munition  aboard. 

Mr.   LzmcAM.  I   can 
pleasant   ways    to   spend 
standing  on  the  deck  of 
with  half  a  burning  LST 
you.     You  feel  so  foolish 
like   being   caught   with 
But  the  captain  knew  what 
as  quick  as  I'm  telling  it.  he 
up  and  gave  her  all  full 
out  of  there  fast.    And  then 
section  slipped   by  our 
there  were  six  guys  hangln  ; 
peller    guard    of    the    LST 
something  about  this.     ( 
right,  you  guys,  I  want  six 
get  those  feUows  off  that 
Voica.  I'll  go.  chief. 
Second  Votes.  Count  me  1 
Thixd  Voicx.  Come  on, 
Mr.  Lkitman.  I  got  six 
lifeboat   over   the   side, 
^eavy  that  it  was 
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motor,  BO  we  had  to  row  across  that  half 
mile  of  rough  water.  That  was  tough 
enough,  but  pretty  soon  we  were  ducking 
Nazi  shells.  (Raises  voice.)  Come  on,  you 
guys;  get  your  back  Into  It. 

Second  Sailob.  Hey,  chief,  they're  firing 
at  us. 

Mr.  LsmiAN.  The  Nazis  have  seen  the  fire 
from  the  burning  L8T.  They're  using  It  as 
a  target. 

FiBST  Sailob.  They'll  hit  us  if  they  come 
any  closer. 

Tbiso  Sailob.  (Yawning.)  Wake  mc  up 
when  they  do. 

Mr.  LsrrMAN.  Keep  rowing,  men;  keep 
rowing. 

We  maneuvered  our  lifeboat — putting  her 
rtern  off  to  sea  so  that  we  could  get  in  near 
that  propeller  guard.  Six  survivors  clung 
there — huddled  In  the  glade  of  the  burning 
ship.  We  got  In  alongside  and  took  some  of 
them  aboard  but  the  sea  swept  us  off.  We 
tried  again.  This  time  our  l)oat  was  crushed 
against  the  propeller.  I  thought  we'd  be 
smashed  but  we  managed  to  get  the  other 
wounded  men  off.  Then  we  started  back  to 
our  shlp^rowlng  against  the  wind. 

SoxTND.  Six  men  rowing;  heavy  sea;  howl- 
ing gale. 

Pnar  Sailob.  Mr.  Leitman. 

Mr.  Leitman.  Yes? 

FnsT  Sailob.  There's  another  man — here 
In  the  water  I 

Mr.  Leitman.  Can  you  reach  him? 

Second  Sailob.  Yes,  sir;  we've  got  him. 

liCr.  LxTTMAN.  All  right.     Pull  him  aboard. 

Thixd  Sailob.  She'll  be  overloaded  if  you 
do 

Mr.  LxrrMAN.  Pull  him  aboard. 

Ebcond  Sailob.  Look  out.  We're  taking  on 
water. 

Mi.  Lkitman.  All  right.  Throw  all  the 
gear  overboard.  All  water  cans  and  rations. 
Look  lively,  men.     Everything  over  the  side. 

The  Nabbatob.  Somehow  they  kept  their 
lifeboat  afloat,  but  it  took  several  hours  to 
row  back  to  the  ship  through  that  gale-tossed 
sea.  And  here  is  Chief  Mate  Henry  Leitman, 
In  person,  to  tell  us  the  end  of  this  story. 

Ml.  Lettman.  Well,  the  hardest  part  came 
when  we  did  get  back  to  our  ship.  The  worst 
Job  was  getting  those  wounded  men  aboard 
the  Page  in  stretchers.  But  we  did  It.  All  of 
them  were  saved. 

The  Nabbatob.  I'd  say  that  was  a  Job  really 
well  done. 

Mr.  Leitman.  Much  of  the  credit  should  go 
to  the  six  members  of  my  crew — Sigurd 
Nlcolaysen,  Russell  Scott,  Johnny  Qulnlan, 
Eliot  Cate.  Bill  Adams.  Alex  Marzenaskl. 

The  Nabbatob.  At  this  very  moment.  Vice 
Admiral  Emory  8.  Land,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministrator, Is  standing  by  In  our  Washing- 
ton studio  to  award  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  to  Mr.  Leitman.  This  medal  was  au- 
thorized in  August  to  be  presented  to  seamen 
of  the  merchant  marine  whose  conduct  and 
service  is  of  a  meritorious  character.  And 
Mr.  Leitman,  this  afternoon,  will  be  the  first 
man  to  receive  one.  The  next  voice  you  hear 
will  be  that  of  Vice  Admiral  Emory  8.  Land, 
speaking  from  Washington. 

Admiral  Land.  I  take  pleasure  In  com- 
mending Henry  P.  Leitman,  United  State* 
merchant  marine,  for  meritorious  service 
as  set  forth  In  the  following  citation: 
"When  his  ship,  steamship  William  Tyler 
■Page,  was  engaged  In  the  Normandy  landing 
operations,  an  LST,  loaded  with  troops,  hit  a 
mine  and  was  blown  apart.  Six  of  the  sur- 
viving soldiers,  all  wounded,  managed  to 
cling  to  a  piece  of  wreckage  of  the  landing 
craft,  which  was  rapidly  drifting  away  In 
the  heavy  sea  then  nmnlng.  Chief  Mat* 
Leitman.  with  six  of  his  crew,  manned  a  life- 
boat and.  at  great  personal  risk  and  by 
skillful  maneuvering,  overhauled  the  drift- 
ing and  tossing  wreckage  and  rescued  the 
six  soldier*,  who  otherwise  wotUd  iuive 
perished." 
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A  copy  of  thla  commendation  lor  merito- 
rious service  has  been  made  a  part  of  Chief 
Mate  Leitman's  official  record. 

It  glvee  me  great  personal  pleasure  today 
to  make  the  first  award  of  the  new  Merchant 
liarlne  Meritorious  Service  Medal  author- 
iMd  by  Congress  and  approved  by  President 
Booaevclt.  This  citation,  on  which  today's 
award  Is  based.  Is  for  Mr.  Henry  F.  Leitman. 
The  conduct  which  earned  him  this  medal 
IB  only  part  of  his  story.  Though  only  » 
years  old.  Mr.  Leitman  Is  already  a  chief 
mate  and  Is  now  preparing  for  his  exami- 
nation to  become  a  master.  It  probably 
wont  be  long  before  he  has  a  ship  tinder  hU 
own  command,  which  won't  be  unusual  In 
our  merchant  marine,  for  many  of  the  ships 
which  are  keeping  the  supply  lines  open  are 
tinder  the  command  of  officers  less  than  80 
years  of  age. 

Men  and  ships  of  the  merchant  marine 
can  be  found  wherever  fighting  Is  fierce  and 
bitter.  They  carrted  men  and  mat*rlel  Into 
the  north  African  beaches.  Into  Sicily,  Sa- 
lerno, Anzlo.  Normandy,  the  coast  of  south- 
ern France.  Into  the  Solomons  and  Aleutians, 
and  wherever  American  forces  have  Uunched 
amphibious  assaults.  They  have  carried  the 
llfeblood  of  food  and  munitions  over  the 
dread  North  AtlanUc  route  to  Russia  and  nm 
the  ganUet  of  submarines  and  hostUe  planes 
to  the  besieged  Island  of  Malta  In  the  Medi- 
terranean. Theirs  Is  a  sweating  Job.  sweat- 
ing out  submarine  attacks,  sweating  out  mass 
attacks  from  the  air.  attack*  from  long-range 
coastal  gun*,  and  mine*  dropped  by  planes— 
aweatlng  It  out,  a*  servicemen  say.  In  order 
to  deliver  the  goods. 

However,  all  this  does  not  mean  that  these 
men  do  not  fight  when  needed.  They  do 
that  and  do  It  weU;  they  have  manned  guns 
In  emergencies  and  fought  It  out  with  enemy 
submarines  and  planes  and  wlU  continue  to 
do  It  when  necessary  untU  the  last  enemy 
surrenders  uncondltlonaUy.  Yes;  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine have  performed  meritorious  service  In 
this  war  and  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  have  fre^y 
acknowledged  their  tremendou*  contribu- 
tions. 

And  in  the  post-war  era  many  of  these 
officers  and  seamen  will  take  part  In  the  mer- 
chant marine's  contributions  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  new  world,  reconstruction  of  torn 
and  ravaged  nations,  and  In  the  Interchange 
of  commerce  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  We  will  have  a  peacetime  merchant 
fleet  of  fifteen  to  twenty  million  tons,  com- 
prised of  the  finest  vessels  American  ship- 
yards can  produce,  a  fleet  which  must  be 
manned  by  men  who  can  sail  ships — men 
who  have  become  eiq;>erlenced  and  efficient 
by  service  at  sea. 

The  American  people  expect,  and  properly 
so.  that  their  merchant  marine.  Its  officers 
and  men.  which  performed  so  gallantly  and 
eiBclently  In  wartime,  will  continue  to  main- 
tain the  same  meritorious  standards  in  peace- 
time. I  want  all  merchant  marine  officers 
and  men  to  remain  at  their  tasks  to  complete 
the  Job  In  hand  and  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  future.  Theirs  is  a  task  which 
does  not  end  with  peace.  It  Is  an  American 
career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  call 
to  your  attention  the  following  letter, 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

BrcAMSHiF  "William  Tna  Page.*** 

Cardiff.  Wales.  July  18,  1944. 
Ifr.  JoHW  PacB, 

United  State*  Cajfitol, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Si»:  Congressman  Cakiteld  was  with 
OS  today,  and  we  were  happy  to  learn  about 


you  and  yoxir  great  father,  wbose  name  hon- 
ors our  ship. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  WiUiam  Tyler 
Page  and  the  contribution  It  Is  making  in  thla 
war.  Yapr  father  made  history;  the  steam- 
ship waiiam  Tyler  Page  Is  writing  It  now. 
It  distinguished  Itself  at  Murmansk  and  In 
the  first  days  of  the  Normandy  Invasion. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  K.  LtniD,  Utter. 


State  Department  Nominatioiit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENMSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  today's  Philadelphia  Record  en- 
tiUed  "Red-Blooded  War  for  Blue-Blood- 
ed  Peace?". 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

bed-blooded  was  roa  blue-blooded  PCACxr 

Suppose  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Grew  had  told  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee    on 

Tuesday: 

"With  regard  to  the  Institution  of  Hltler- 
ism,  I  do  not  think  anyone  Is  in  a  position  to 
determine  whether  It  Is  going  to  be  an  asset 
or  llabUlty. 

"I  have  never  held  and  have  never  stated 
that  the  German  Fuehrer  should  be  retained 
after  the  war,  nor  have  I  ever  held  or  stated 
that  the  Fuehrer  should  be  eliminated  after 
the  war. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  the  Importance  of 
the  Fuehrer  as  a  factor  In  the  dynamic  as- 
pects of  German  policy  and  actions  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

"Hitler  might  remain  as  the  sole  stabUla- 
Ing  force.     I  want  to  wait  and  see." 

Grew,  who  seeks  Senate  confirmation  as 
Undersecretary  of  State,  did  not  say  that 
about  HlUer. 
He  did  say  It  about  Hlrohito. 
Hlrohito  Is  head  of  the  Japanese  Empire— 
which  stabbed  us  In  the  back. 

Grew  attacked  this  newspaper  before  the 
Senate  Committee  for  what  he  said  was  mU- 
representation  of  his  views.  He  objected  to 
an  editorial  of  December  31.  1943,  which  said 
be  "advocated  a  policy  of  doing  business  with 
Hlrohito  after  the  war." 

In  our  opinion,  his  long-wlndcd  attempted 
refutation  before  the  Senators  Tuesday  com- 
pletely convicts  blm. 

In  the  above  words  he  told  the  Senate 
Committee  that  he  wants  to  leave  the  door 
open  so  that  the  State  Department,  of  which 
he  hopes  to  be  number  two  man.  can  do  busi- 
ness with  Hlrohito  If  it  sees  fit. 

Nowhere  In  Grew's  testimony  was  there 
any  hatred  of  the  Emperor  who  Is  decorating 
the  Japanese  soldiers  who  are  killing  the 
American  boys. 

Nowhere  In  our  files  do  we  find  a  single 
instance  where  Grew  has  attacked  or  even 
criticized  the  head  of  this  enemy  nation. 

We  do  find  Grew  defending  Hlrohito.  in 
December  1943.  We  quote  the  Associated 
Press  dispatch: 

"The  Emperor  did  bis  best  to  restrain  the 
High  Command     •     •     •     Xrom  incurring 


war  with  the  United  States  and  Britain.  I 
am  aware  of  this  from  InUmate  knowledge." 
We  only  wish  Grew  had  the  same  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  feeling  In  the  bearU  of 
America's  fighting  men  and  their  families 
back  home. 

If  Hlrohito  stands  as  a  symbol  to  the 
Japanese — 

Hlrohito  also  stands  as  a  symbol  to  Ameri- 
cans, a  symbol  of  aU  that  this  Nation  la 
fighting  against  In  the  war  on  Japan.  In  the 
effort  to  crush  the  enemy  which  stabbed  us 
In  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Grew's  record  goes  beyond  his  stay  In 
Japan. 

He  Is  the  same  Joseph  C.  Grew  whom  Ar- 
menian Independents  In  America  charged 
with  making  a  "criminal  bargain"  with  the 
Turks.  They  accused  him  of  playing  ball 
with  another  dictator,  Kemal  Pasha  of  Tur- 
key, in  order  to  obtain  favors  for  American 
oil  Interests  in  Armenian  oil  fields. 

Mr.  Grew  may  check  with  the  New  York 
Times.  May  30.  1927. 

He  Is  the  same  Joeepb  C.  Grew  who.  as 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  In  1927.  was  apol- 
ogist for  the  State  Department  policy  of 
sending  marines  Into  Nicaragua.  B*  told  a 
Senate  committee  It  was  done  to  deal  with 
"armed  bands  of  revolutionaries."  Histo- 
rians have  called  them  patriots. 

Yes,  Grew  Is  a  gentleman,  with  great  social 
graces.  He  descended  from  the  Cabots  and 
spjent  his  youth  hunting  lions  and  tigers 
before  be  took  up  diplomacy. 

To  put  such  a  man  in  charge  of  the  peace — 
especially  the  peace  with  Japan — Is  to  gamble 
with  the  morale  of  G.  I.'s  who  are  now  dying 
in  the  Pacific  war. 

On  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee rests  this  responsibility. 

Senator  Tom  Connallt.  chairman  at  tba 
Senate  committee,  managed  to  protect  the 
other  State  Department  appointees  quite 
well,  rush  through  their  hearings,  hold  down 
the  questions.  m>are  them  embarrassing  an- 
swers— 

Make  as  much  of  a  mockery  as  be  dared 
of  this  open  tribunal.  In  which  the  people 
have  a  right  to  examine  the  men  to  be  en- 
trusted with  building  their  future  peace. 

Yet  in  spite  of  Connallt,  the  record  stands. 
As  the  Dormouse  said  at  the  Mad  Hatter's 
tea  party,  there's  such  a  thing  as  too  "much 
at  a  muchness." 
Grew,  the  conservative  appeaser. 
Dunn,  who  has  the  same  111 -concealed  af- 
fection for  Franco  that  Grew  has  for  Hlrohito. 
Rockefeller,  whose  name  alone  rube  South 
Americans  the  wrong  way. 
Will  Clayton,  the  No.  1  cotton  broker. 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  C.  Holmes,  another  con- 
servative, whose  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee was  staged  by  Connallt,  who  said  a 
plane  was  waiting  to  take  Holmes  back  to 
Elsenhower   the   moment   bis  bearing   was 
over. 

Connallt  acted  as  If  the  examination  of 
these  distinguished  gentlemen,  by  his  com- 
mittee, was  an  Impertinence  and  an  Intnislon 
on  the  war  effort. 

•me  Record  and  a  good  many  other  Roose- 
velt supporters  had  to  swallow  hard  when  the 
President  chose  as  his  Secretary  of  State  the 
white-haired  boy  of  Wall  Street,  son  of  a 
Morgan  partner  and  recently  chairman  of  the 
board  of  United  States  Steel. 

But  swallow  we  did,  with  a  pleasant  enotigh 
editorial  which  evoked  a  gracious  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  new  Secretary  of  Stat«. 
Likewise,  the  Senate  promptly  confirmed  the 
President's  cbolce  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote.  - 

But  our  polite  acquiescence  was  rewarded 
with  a  rude  shock.  Secretary  Stettlnius 
cbose  as  his  sssorlat^  an  aU-conserrative 
team. 

Whether  these  appointments  are  hla.  oc  the 
selection  of  a  member  of  the  White  House 
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"palace  guard."  they  betray  an  astounding 
Mlndaaw  to  public  opinion. 

BfMi  If  these  men  were  beyond  criticism 
Individually— 

We  would  still  protest  packing  the  SUte 
Department  with  ultra-conservatives. 

Congress  would  not  send  a  pack  of  pacifists 
to  lead  the  Army. 

Why  send  a  bevy  of  bankers  to  make  the 
peace? 

State  Depcrtment  appointees  never  run  for 
election.  They  will  not  have  to  account  to 
the  American  people  should  there  be  a  post- 
war betrayal  to  nirohito.  any  other  appease- 
ment of  our  former  enemies. 

But  Congress  will  have  to  account  to  the 
people. 

W«  hope  that  the  Senate  plays  safe — now. 


The  Land  Odofnph 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NEW  Jtamrt 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  14  (legislative  day 
0/  Tuesday,  November  21  >,  1944 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  fine 
article  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News,  and  pub- 
lished by  that  newspaper  in  its  editions 
of  August  30,  1944.  The  article  relates 
to  the  land  odograph  produced  by  the 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.  of 
Orange.  N.  J. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Monroe  Calculating  Ma- 
chine Co.  for  its  significant  role  in  the 
development  and  production  of  this  in- 
genious war  device,  and  also  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  very  outstanding  record  in 
inroduction  for  war  purposes  of  this  and 
the  other  industrial  organizations  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  as  well. 

The  land  odograph.  I  am  given  to 
understand,  has  been  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  many  combat  fronts.  Its  principle 
and  operations  are  described  effectively 
in  the  article  by  Mr.  Sylvester:  but  as  an 
over-all  appraisal  it  might  t>e  said  that 
the  development  and  production  of  the 
land  odograph  constitute  a  fine  prac- 
tical Illustration  of  the  thought,  the  in- 
genuity, and  the  energy  that  have  been 
dedicated  to  victory  by  industry  in  this 
country. 

In  this  way.  too.  It  is  hoped  that  at- 
tention will  be  focused  on  the  meritori- 
ous war  record  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood,  N.  J.,  In  which  "flve-munici- 
pality"  area  the  main  plant  of  the  Mon- 
roe Calculating  Machine  Co.,  which  pro- 
duced the  land  odograph,  is  located. 

Proudly,  I  call  attention  to  this 
achievement  by  means  of  the  article 
which  tells  of  a  fine  example  of  the  many 
notable  contributions  to  victory  by  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewood  community. 
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pencil  which  draws  a  map  of  the  route  trav- 
eled on  a  sheet  of  graph  paper  placed  on  the 
map  table. 

The  electrical  power  needed  to  operate  tho 
cdograph  comes  from  the  battery  in  the  vehi- 
cle, and  a  special  power  pack  raises  the  bat- 
tery voltage  to  values  needed  in  the  electrical 
circuits 

The  o^lcgraph  can  plot  to  any  scale  from 
1  to  2O.C0O  to  1  to  500.000.  making  It  possible 
to  draw  a  route  map  showing  all  the  roads  la 
a  specified  aiea  to  the  same  scale  as  a  topo- 
graphic map,  which  shows  no  roads.  By 
placing  the  odcgiaph  map  drawing  over  tha 
topographic  map,  field  commanders  can  get  a 
complete  road  and  topographic  map — jiist 
what  they  need  to  carry  out  operations. 

Error  of  the  Monroe-built  odograph  Is 
negligible— between  1  and  3  percent.  Trans- 
lated Into  miles,  this  usually  means  not  more 
than  a  grenade  toss.  Odograph  mapping  is 
quicker  than  photoreconnalssance  or  any 
other  method  of  on-the-spot  map  drawing. 
With  time  a  precious  factor  in  the  field,  that 
means  a  lot. 

HAS  AZIMITTH  DIAL 

In  addition  to  map-drawing  equipment, 
the  Monroe-built  odograph  has  an  azimuth 
"dial"  which  Indicates  the  direction  of  the 
vehicle  at  any  moment.  Special  counters  tell 
at  a  glance  the  numt>er  of  miles  traveled  as 
well  as  the  total  miles  traveled.  Thus  a  trip 
of  11  miles  might  be  indicated  on  the  odo- 
graph as  6  miles  north.  2  miles  west,  and  1 
mile  south,  and  2  miles  east. 

And  that's  why  the  Jeeps  have  been  around 
the  Monroe  plant. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  MaJ. 
Gon.  Norman  T.  Kirk  and  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Navy,  Vice  Admiral 
Ross  T  Mclntire  and  their  staffs;  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  and  his  staff;  and  all 
Services,  for  their  vast  program  of  re- 
habilitating our  fighting  men  returning 
from  overseas. 

The  Medical  Corps  are  turning  in  a 
magnificent  performance  on  all  the 
fighting  fronts  of  the  war  and  back  home 
here  in  our  hospitals  and  Institutions 
every  care  and  attention  is  being  given 
the  veterans. 

I  am  today  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
father  of  one  of  the  boys  from  my  dis- 
trict, and  he  states,  and  I  quote: 

I  spent  some  time  with  my  son  at  ths 
England  General  HosplUl  In  AUantlc  City, 
and  I  must  say  that  what  I  saw  there  was 
an  ey,!-opener  to  me.  How  It  Is  possible  for 
the  Army  to  do  more  for  these  boys  than  they 
are  attempting  down  there  and  accomplish- 
ing. I  do  not  know. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  can  well  bo 
proud  of  this  splendid  record  of  the  com- 
bined Ssrvices. 
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Tobacco  Shipments  Under  Lend-Lease 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  JD&no 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only     is     there     widespread     interest 
throughout  the  country  but  likewise  in 
Congress  over  the  shortage  of  cigarettes. 
Inquiries  are  being  made  to  ascertain 
the  reasons.  l)ecause  it  is  contended  that 
the  production  of  tobacco  has  been  am- 
ple to  take  care  of  requirements  of  both 
civilians  and  those  in  the  armed  forces. 
Whenever  there  develops  a  shortage  of 
anything,  it  is  timely  to  determine  its 
relationship  to  the  lend-lease  program. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
tobacco,  because  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation   has    been   allocated   329,- 
000.000  pounds  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tion for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  coimtries  within  the  British  Empire. 
More  than  one-third  of  this  amount  will 
be  furnished  through  lend-lease.    In  less 
than  4  years,  a  total  of  633.500,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  has  been  exported  from  this 
country  under  lend-lease,  according  to 
the   records  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.    The  prices  reported  paid 
by  this  agency  are:  24.8  cents  per  pound 
in  1941;  41.3  cents  in  1942;  42  cents  in 
1943;  and  43.5  cents  in  1944, 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  vice  president  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 

DxcEiuni  12.  1944. 
Hon.  HxNRT  C.  DwoasHAK. 
House  of  Bepresentativet. 
DxAB  Ma.  Dworshak:   This  acknowledges 
your  letter  of  December  4.  1944,  concerning 
the  activities  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  purchases  and  exports 
of  tobacco  from  the  1944  crop. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  been 
allocated  for  purchase  from  the   1944  crop 
of    fiue-ctired    tobacco    approximately    324,- 
000  000  pounds.     We  plan  also  to  purchase 
approximately  5.000,000  pounds  of  other  va- 
rieties of  tobacco  of  the  fire -cured  and  dark 
air -cured  types.    This  tobacco  is  being  pur- 
chased for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and   countries   within   the   British   Empu^e. 
The  quanUty  of  tobacco  which  we  will  pur- 
chase represents  minimum  requirement  of 
our  kind  of  tobacco  for  these  covmtries.  which 
were  the  American  tobacco  growers'  best  for- 
eign customers  before  the  war.    At  the  out- 
break of  war,  buyers  for  this  foreign  trade 
were  withdrawn  from  the  tobacco  markets 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Initiated 
•  purchase  and  loan  program  to  support  the 
market  for  producers.     Beginning  In   1942. 
at   the  request  of  the  BriUsh  Government, 
because    of    war    conditions,    arrangements 
have   been   made    annually   whereby   Com- 
modity wotild  acquire  tobacco  for  these  cotm- 
Uies  and  transfer  Utle  through  Government 
channeU.     Prom  such  arrangemenU  stems 
the  allocation  of  tobacco  to  Commodity  In 
1944  along  with  aUocation  to  domestic  man- 
ufacturers and  others  entiUed  to  a  share  of 

the  crop.  .     ^  ,  „ 

Tobacco  released  by  Commodity  Is  belr^ 

exported  under  svich  comlltlons  as  may  be 

arranged   from   time  to   time   between  the 


United  SUtes  and  these  countries  within  the 
general  program  Involving  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  services  during  the  war.  At  the 
present  time,  sllghUy  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  tobacco  furnished  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  export  Is  being  sold  for  cash. 
The  remainder,  which  ts  earmarked  for  mili- 
tary usage  by  importing  countries,  is  being 
furnished  through  lend-lease. 

The  enclosed  table  showing  the  purchases 
and  releases  jf  flue-cured  tobaccr-.  the  Im- 
portant variety,  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration since  the  beginning  of  war  In  Eu- 
rope in  1939  may  be  of  interest. 

Flue-cured  tobacco:  Purchases  and  releases 
for  export  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tiOTi  since  the  beginning  of  purchase  and 
loan  jtrogram  in  1939 

I  Million  rounds,  farm  weigbtl 


Market  iD(E  yesr 
bediming  July  I 


18»-40. 
19«M1. 
lMI-(2. 
1S42-I3. 
lM»-»4. 
1M4-15. 


Quantity 
purchased 


174.0 
20&0 
1».0 
249.4 
271.6 
>3310 


Qnantity 

rcles^ 

for  export 

includine 
lend-lease 


i»1.7 

2K7.8 

'U8l9 


Qtwntity 
released 

for  export 
throoch 

lend-lease 


«a71.» 

11X.3 

•40.  8 


1  Coinnlstive  toUJ  for  1940-41  and  1941-42. 

f  AUocaled  for  purchase  from  1»44  «Top. 

»  For  4  rooDths.  July  tbrougb  October  1544. 

NoTt  —Lend-lease  shipments  were  antboriied  hi 
March  1941.  Prir.r  to  March  IMl  small  quantities  were 
reS»d  far  export  by  Commodity  C-rodii  Corporation 
Jh^SS  Ssh  Mle  to  exiKirtinit  dealers.  Bepinninit  in 
M^y  wTSlphlly  lc<s  than  two^hirds  of  releases  for 
export  have  been  paid  for  in  cash. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Pa«rincton. 

Vice  President. 


Ratiication  of  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

or  NOBTH  CABOUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  strong  and  his- 
torical  statement  by  Hen.  Josephus 
Daniels.  This  statement  was  recently 
made  by  him  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  discussing  the  resolu- 
tions now  pending  before  the  Congress 
to  change  the  method  of  ratification  of 
treaties  under  our  Constitution. 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Daniels  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  during  the  First  World  War  and  fol- 
lowing its  conclusion.    He  was  thus  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  those 
times.    He  also  later  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  Ambassador  to  Mexico.    He  is 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  ITews  and  Observer, 
published  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.    This  is  one 
of  the  leading  papers  of  that  State  and 
of  the  South, 
The  statement  follows: 
I  am  responding  to  your  invitation  to  dis- 
cuss the  pending  amendment  of  the  Con- 
sUtuUon  to  end  the  power  of  one-third  oX 


the  Senators  plus  one  to  defeat  the  attitude 
of  a  majority  of  that  body  and  veto  the  man- 
date of  a  majority  of  the  American  people  In 
two  capacities:  1.  To  voice  as  an  Individual 
citizen  convictions  I  have  held  since  the 
faUure  to  ratify  the  League  of  NaUons.  t. 
To  give  to  your  committee  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  as  expressed  In  the  platform  of  the 
State  Democratic  Convention  last  May. 
which  was  in  these  wordr*: 

"FSDX3UI.  coNsnrtmoNAL  AMmoumHT 
"The  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  ben- 
ators  present  for  the  ratification  of  treaties 
has  enabled  a  minority  of  the  Senators  to 
thwart  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of  their 
colleagues,  to  disregard  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  American  people  and  to  defeat  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"We  strongly  approve  and  urge  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  that  will 
make  the  process  of  ratlflcaUon  more  dem- 
ocratic In  Its  nature." 

That  was  no  partisan  declaration.    It  rep- 
resents the  attitude  cf  the  bulk  of  the  cit- 
izenship of  that  peace  loving  State.     I  be- 
lieve it  also  expressed  the  conviction  of  the 
people  in  most  SUtes  of  all  parUes  who  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  fruits  of  the  present  ter- 
rible war  in  which  we  are  engaged  will  not 
be  lost  as  was  the  case  after  World  War  No.  I. 
Just  as  long  as  it  l«  in  the  power  of  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  to  defeat  a  treaty  Just 
so  long  Is  majority  government  as  to  many 
TlUl  policies  in  the  United  States  a  tratesty. 
While  I  sincerely  hope  and  believe  the  falltire 
to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  25  yesrs  sgo. 
with  the  ills  that  have  come  to  curse  us. 
wUl  not  be  repeated  and  Invite  another  war. 
we  cannot  go  to  sleep  In  confidence  that  Its 
repeUtlon  Is  Impossible  as  long  as   a  small 
majority  In  the  Senate  possesses  power  larger 
than   should    be   Uivested   In    any    S3    men. 
Under   our    present   Constitution   45.000.000 
people  may  vote  one  way  and  a  small  mlnoi- 
Ity  can  veto  the  popular  will. 

I  am  not  saying  tlils  as  a  criticism  of  the 
Senate  or  Senators.  It  would  be  equaUy  un- 
democratic to  vest  such  veto  power  In  ore- 
third  of  the  House  or  In  executive  offlclals 
or  m  one-third  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  basis  of  American  Gov- 
ernment Is  that  the  majority  rules.  It  pre- 
valU  in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  except 
for  the  archaic  provision  that  sets  the  funda- 
mental principle  at  naught  when  the  matter 
of  peace  is  at  stake. 

A  majority  Is  required  In  our  Supreme 
Court  to  give  validity  to  the  InterpreUtlon 
of  laws.  One- third  of  the  Court  may  dissent, 
and  that  U  frequently  done,  but  the  minority 
cannot  sUy  the  will  of  the  majority.  We 
require  a  majority  cf  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war.  A  concurrent  vote  Is 
essential  to  levy  billions  of  dollars  In  taxes 
and  for  every  action  of  government,  except 
and  save  one— and  that  Is  the  power  by 
treaty  ratification  ^o  declare,  strengthen,  and 
underglrd  peace.  For  that  goal,  the  heart's 
desire  of  Americans,  our  outmoded  Constitu- 
tion permits  rule  by  the  minority.  It  has 
the  poESibUltles  of  the  destruction  of  the 
fundamentals  of  our  democracy— that  the 
will  of  the  majority  must  prevail. 

When  our  Government  was  organized.  It 
was  the  first  experiment  on  a  large  scale  In 
the  history  of  the  world  that  all  govern- 
ments "derive  their  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed."  There  were  tUose 
among  ths  framers  of  the  Constitution  who 
feared  to  trust  tbe  people— some  did  not 
hesitate  to  caU  them  "the  mob."  ^Th***,"^ 
some  without  experience  and  other  timia 
ones  incorporated  provisions  to  make  pop- 
ular government  difficult.  Let  us  see  how 
we  have  progressed  In  changing  the  Consti- 
tution  to  further   democratic   ways  which 
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have  undone  the  checks  and  balances  de- 
•tfned  to  liaastrtnc  the  will  of  tbe  people. 

1.  Tbe  psopla  were  not  tnuted  to  elect 
United  S^tes  Senators.  It  was  provided 
Xhej  dMOM  bs  chosen  by  legislators.  That 
amxhraiUsni  was  taken  out  of  tbe  Constl- 
tntlon  ^ocne  years  ago  by  tbe  almost  tmanl- 
mous  TCte  of  the  people.  Nobody  advocates 
going  back  to  that  abridgment  of  tbe  right 
at  the  people  to  select  their  Senators. 

3.  The  people  were  denied  tbe  right  to 
elect  their  President  and  Vice  President. 
Sieves  wm  invented — first  by  giving  electors 
chosen  by  the  Legislatiire  tbe  power  to  select 
tlMW  Bsactttlvoi.  It  proved  as  unpopular  as 
It  was  cumbersome.  It  did  not  last.  Tbe 
people  found  a  way  to  directly  choose  electors 
as  their  messengers  to  carry  out  their  will 
iiiprrssmi  at  tbe  ballot  box.  No  elector 
would  dare  to  be  untrue  to  that  trust.  Even 
ttoough  this  system  works  fairly  well  there  Is 
a  growing  public  sentiment  to  come  nearer 
glTlng  cirect  to  tbe  vote  of  electors  by  ap- 
portioning tbe  electors  in  each  State  to  the 
Pre^entlal  candidates  in  proportion  to  the 
rote  cast  for  them. 

3.  Tbe  right  of  Congress  to  tax  large  In- 
eomes  was  not  granted  and  it  took  a  centxiry, 
after  hard  battles  and  overruling  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  to  levy  tax  on  those  most 
able  to  pay  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  govern- 
ment. The  two  big  wars  In  our  day  could 
not  have  t>een  financed  if  Congress  had  not 
poassssnd  tbe  power  to  "get  the  money  where 
tta«  money  is." 

4.  The  ballot  was  denied  to  women  and 
that  inherent  right  came  only  after  long 
organized  effort. 

5.  Under  tbe  Norris  amendment  "lame 
duck"  sessions  of  Congress  were  abolished. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  who  held  that  tbe  dead 
hand  ahotUd  not  contrcd  the  living  spirit. 
favored  a  ConsUtutlonal  Convention  at  suted 
psrteda.  about  30  years  apart,  so  that  tbe 
fundamental  charter  should  express  tbe  de- 
sires and  will  of  the  people  upon  whom  it 
operated.  We  have  made  over  a  score  of 
changes  in  our  Constitution  and  shoxjld  not 
basitata  to  make  changes  by  which  the  weal 
of  the  citlaenry  can  be  promoted.  The 
fathers  were  not  all-wise  and  wisdom  will  not 
die  with  us.  All  tbe  changes  and  some  others 
have  t>een  fully  Justified.  There  remains  one 
sore  thumb,  one  excrescence,  one  outmoded 
provision  in  the  Constitution  that  endangers 
tbe  attainment  of  penct  not  only  for  our 
tut  for  all  mankind.  And  that  is  the 
of  33  Senators  to  outvote  tbe  majority 
of  that  body  and  veto  the  decree  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people.  Tbe 
time  has  come  if  we  believe  in  democracy  to 
prove  cur  faith  by  our  works.  As  long  as  that 
tmdemocratlc  section  embedded  In  the  Con- 
stitution remains,  no  man  can  truly  say  that 
wt  bava  a  pure  government  by  popular  man- 
date. 

In  1919.  according  to  the  testimony  of  such 
able  Senators  as  Lodge,  Borah,  and  Watson, 
who  led  In  keeping  us  out  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  wished  iHien  the  Covenant  was 
brcught  from  Paris  to  go  into  the  League  of 
Nations  and  we  would  have  taken  ciur  seat 
at  Geneva  and  have  prevented  the  present 
holocaust  if  there  had  been  no  power  in  one- 
third  of  tbe  Senators  to  keep  us  out  of 
tbe  Lengue  of  Nations:  or  go  in.  as  Wilson 
Eald,  with  the  Lodge  reservations  which  "do 
not  provide  for  ratification  but  rather  for 
aoUtflcaticn  of   tbe  treaty." 

IK  Is  not  necessary  to  revive  the  bitter 
controversiea  following  Versailles  or  to  im- 
ptigu  motives.  I  know  that  then  as  now 
moat  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  world  peace  and  willing 
to  make  sacrifice  to  obtain  it  and  safeguard 
It.  It  la  conceivable— It  is  a  posstbiUty  that 
makes  peace-loTtng  people  fearful — that  what 
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occurred  then  may  again 
by  the  United  States  being 
leave  when  the  next  post- 
Izatlon  is  set  up.    There  are 
lea  today  who  are  Isolationist 
in  1919-20.    They  are  In  a 
they  were  then  when  peac« 
by   professed  friends.    In 
pact    there   will    be 
among  good  men.    It  is  too 
entire  agreement  as  to  all 
can  we  be  sure  that  one- 
tors  will  not  Insist  on  their 
hurtful  amendments  or 
price  of  their  support  that 
goal   for  which   millions   an 
ready  there  Is  debate,  some 
the  metes  and  bounds  of 
which  honest  men  may  go 
Wllllcie  urged,  or  hold  back 
demanded.     It    one-third 
should  say  that,  while  they 
a  peace  organization,  they 
certain  sections  of  the 
upon  by  a  score  of  nations, 
have  given  their  lives  In  wba 
was  a  war  against  war  will 
And  that  is  exactly  what 
when   the   peace   treaty   is 
Senate.    It   happened    befon 
certainty  that  It  will  not 

Yes,  I  know   the  Senator  i 
voted  for  a  resolution  for  a 
ganlzation.    I  do  not  doub< 
in  wishing  peace  and  their 
to  bring  it  about.     But  I 
what  blighted  peace  in  Wilson 
who   declared   that    their 
world  peace,  but  that  the 
might  breed  war  and  not 
in  the  path  today  is  tbe 
hands  of  one-third  of  the 
whom  were  not  elected  this 
of    whom    are    known    to    I 
They   may   be  so  controlled 
Vict  ions  as  to  be  unwilling 
peace  treaty  as  drawn.    Evei  i 
possibility   that   one-third 
would  defeat  the  treaty,  I 
changing  the  Constitution 
ent  policy  is  undemocratic 
future,  as  In  the  past,  thwar 
American  people.    As  both 
gress  must  unite  on  leglslatlc^ 
importance,  and   both   have 
declaring   war,   both  ought 
declaring  and  Insuring  peac< : 
vote  of  both. 

When    Washington   was 
were  only  26  Senators.     It 
a  Chief  Executive  to  discuss 
small  a  body.    The  size  of  th 
alters   that   situation.     If 
after  this  war  should  be  ca 
other  country,  as  In  1919. 
tion  with  Senators  would  be 
conditions  teach  new  duti 
constitutional  provisions 
In  our  domestic  economy  we 
better  ways.    Is  minority  ru 
that  it  must  be  retained  as 
to  carrying  out  the  popular 

I  am  not  urging  this 
stitutlcn  because  of  distrust 
or  ability  of  Senators.    Qui 
It  Is  because  of  the  fear  tha 
will  hold  onto  their 
so  conscientiously  as  to  defea^ 
majority  of  the  'American 
nessed  In  1919.     Let  us  lool 
happened  then.    Though  theje 
that  when  the  treaty 
of  Nations,  was  presented,  it 
most  intellectuals,  newspapers 
labor  and  agricultural  bodies 
ganized  citizenship.    Howe^i 
fiuentlal  Senators  whose 
any  international  organizatl(^ 
that  nothing  could  move 
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another  war 
absent  without 
peace  organ- 
men  in  Amer- 
as  there  were 
ijiinority  now  as 
was   murdered 
d^fting  a  peace 
of   opinion 
much  to  expect 
I  rovisions.    And 
of  tbe  Sena- 
right  to  inject 
as  ths 
will  defeat  tbe 
fighting?    Al- 
ifancoroiis,  about 
SI  iverelgnty  upon 
as  far  as 
as  far  as  Borah 
the    Senators 
ire  ardently  for 
ill  not  support 
treaty  agreed 
tl^en  the  men  who 
they  conceived 
b|ve  died  in  vain. 
have  to  face 
aid   before   the 
There   is   no 
again, 
have  recently 
world  peace  or- 
thelr  sincerity 
ntentlon  to  try 
not  blind  to 
's  day  by  men 
desire   was 
as  presented 
Ifeace.     The  Hon 
power  in  the 
most  of 
year,  and  some 
e    isolationists, 
by  their  con- 
to  vote  for  the 
if  there  \a  no 
the   Senators 
s&ould  still  favcr 
b  cause  the  pres- 
nd  may  in  the 
the  will  of  the 
iouses  of  Con- 
or the  highest 
equal  voice  In 
to  be  equal   In 
by  a  majority 
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in  the  Con- 
of  the  integrity 
the  contrary. 
some  Senators 
ist  convictions 
the  will  of  the 
as  was  wit- 
back  at  what 
was  no  doubt 
the  League 
iras  approved  by 
religiotis  and 
and  the  unor- 
there  were  In- 
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were  so  fixed 
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strong  wall  of  able  and  devoted  Isolation 
Senators  against  which  no  successful  argu- 
ment or  appeal  could  prevail.  For  example: 
Let  tis  consider  the  attitude  of  four  famous 
Members  of  tbe  Senate  against  whom  no 
criticism  of  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
convictions  could  be  made.  Their  record  on 
domestic  p)ol!cie3  made  them  Impregnable  In 
their  States  because  they  had  blazed  new 
llberr.1  trails  in  government.  Let  me  name 
them— Borah,  Norris,  La  FcUetto,  and  Hiram 
Johnson.  Their  convictions  w«.re  so  sincere 
that  they  were  adamant  in  their  opposition. 
I  talked  with  these  unyielding  men  with 
whom  I  had  friendly  relations,  bom  of  com- 
mon heliet  in  liberal  policies.  They  sincerely 
believed  that  the  United  States  should  enter 
Into  no  organization  with  other  nations. 
They  did  not  use  the  words.  "Let  Europe  stew 
in  its  own  Juice,"  but  they  feared  Joint  action 
would  be  adverse  to  their  country.  No  ad- 
justment appealed  to  them  and  no  compro- 
mise could  obtain  their  support  unless  they 
were  assured  it  would  stab  the  League  to 
death. 

Are  we  certain  that  there  are  no  such 
Senators  now  or  in  the  future  who  will  be 
likewise  so  convinced  that  America  should 
go  It  alone  that  they  will  not  repeat  what 
occurred  In  1919-20?  One  of  these  Senators, 
HnuirC  Johnson.  Is  a  Member  of  this  Sen- 
ate, and  La  Follette's  son  and  namesake  is 
now  in  the  Senate.  There  has  t>een  no  sug- 
gestion that  the  verdict  In  the  November 
election  has  converted  them  Into  advocates 
of  an  international  agreement.  Is  not  the 
record  of  these  and  other  Senators  upon 
measures  before  Pearl  Harbor  such  as  we 
may  not  expect  them  to  support  a  League  of 
Nations  of  a  1945  model? 

The  argument  for  a  change  In  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  depend  alone,  or  even  main- 
ly, upon  the  fear  that  we  now  face  a  repeti- 
tion of  tbe  rejection  of  the  League  25  years 
ago.  Just  as  long  as  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ators can  prevent  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
the  sword  of  Damocles  will  hang  over  the 
head  of  majority  rule  in  a  Republic  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. You  recall  that  Damocles  was  one  of 
the  courtiers  of  the  elder  Dionyslus  of  Syra- 
cuse. When  he  spoke  in  extravagant  terms 
of  the  happiness  of  his  sovereign,  Dionyslus 
invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  at 
which  he  found  himself  seated  under  a  naked 
sword  suspended  by  a  single  hair.  In  1919 
the  peace-loving  world  saw  that  senatorial 
Ewcrd  released  and  take  the  life  of  the  only 
Instrument  that  could  end  the  curse  of  war. 
That  sword  of  defeat  of  popular  will  hangs 
over  our  heads  as  long  as  one-third  of  tha 
Senators  can  veto  the  will  of  the  majority. 
Why  hesitate  to  remove  the  sword? 

Let  us  turn  back  to  history  being  made 
in  1919. 

Those  who  slavishly  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  tradition  and  the  static  claim  that  the 
failure  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  1919- 
20  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Senate's 
one-third  dagger.  They  point  to  the  offi- 
cial record.  They  tell  us  that  on  the  day 
that  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  treaty 
as  presented  by  President  Wilson,  the  result 
was  38  yeas  and  £3  nays,  and  the  treaty  failed 
Of  ratification.  The  Senate  then  adjourned 
with  Lodge  preaching  the  funeral  of  the 
League  and  trying  to  lay  Its  execution  at 
the  door  of  the  White  House. 

Every  consideration  for  securing  lasting 
peace  had  called  for  prompt  action  by  the 
Senate.  The  reconstruction  of  the  war-torn 
world  and  lasting  peace  hung  upon  the  early 
organization  of  the  League.  And  yet  the 
Senate  by  deliberate  Intent  to  sabotage  it, 
rambled  through  the  whole  summer  and  fall 
while  the  money  of  the  Pricks  and  other  high 
protectionists  carried  on  a  well-oiled  cam- 
paign to  secure  Its  emasculation  and  de- 
struction.   That  well-financed,  political,  and 
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alien  propaganda  could  not  liave  succeeded 
if  there  had  not  existed  the  fatal  sword  of 
Damocles  in  the  power  of  33  Senators  to  de- 
stroy it.    This  was  early  foreshadowed.  While 
Wilson,  in  the  most  difficult  negotiations  In 
history,  was  securing,  with  wisdom  unparal- 
leled, adherence  to  the  Leai;ue  by  all  the 
powers  represented  in  the  p<iace  conference 
at  Paris.     In  the  hour  of  the  most  fateful 
decision  for  mankind,  33  Senators   (later  4 
Senators-elect    concurred)    s.gned    a    round 
robin  aimed  at  the  destruct  on  of  the  cov- 
enant that  would  insure  lasting  peace.    This 
was  in  the  form  cf  a  notice  broadcast  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion that  enough  Senators  were  united  to  de- 
feat   ratification    of    tbe    proposed    League. 
Their  stab-ln-the-back  resolution  urged  "tbe 
utmost  expedition  of  the  urgent  business  of 
negotiating  peace  terms  with  Germany"  and 
postponement  of  consideration  of  a  League  of 
Nations  to  some  future  time — which  virtu- 
ally notified  the  world  thai;  there  were  33 
Senators  carrying  stilettos  to  kill  any  real 
League.    Senator  Lodge  admitted  on  the  fioor 
of   the   Senate    that    its    introduction    "was 
clearly  out  of  order"  and  disclosed  the  con- 
spiracy  by  saying.   "Our  purpose   has  been 
served.     The   declaration   went   out   to   tlie 
world."    Its  purpose  was  to  discredit  Wilson 
at  Paris  and  subolage  the  pending  covenant. 
The  world  was  virtually  told :  "Our  one-third 
of  the  Senators  can  defeat  the  peace  being 
framed  at  Versailles  and  we  have  the  deter- 
mination and  the  weapon  for  its  destruction. 
At  that  time  (March  3)   the  Republicans 
had   not   organized  the  Senate,   though   to 
make  certain  of  that  purpose  a  senatorial 
seat  in  Michigan  had  been  purchased  by  New- 
berry, who,  after  being  used  to  kill  the  League, 
was  compelled  to  retire  In  the  face  of  proof 
of  fraud   and   corruption   in   obtaining   tbe 
toga.    However,  with  one- third  of  the  Sena- 
tors committed  to  killing  the  League,  there 
was  never  a  time  when  it  would  have  been 
ratified  in  a  form  to  Insure  lasting  peace. 
President  Wilson  laid  the  treaty  before  the 
Senate  on  July  10,  1919,  the  day  following  his 
return  from  Paris.    He  gave  a  lucid  explana- 
tion of  the  Covenant,  promised  full  informa- 
tion to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  de- 
claring that  "the  only  question  was  'whether 
we  could  refuse  the  moral  leadership  that  was 
offered  us,  or  whether  we  would  accept  or 
reject   the  confidence  of   the  world.'"     He 
stressed  the  Importance  of  early  action.    It 
was  clear  that  the  treaty  was  a  contract  to 
which  unilateral  interpretations  could  not  be 
added  without  the  concurrence  of   all   the 
other  nations. 

During  the  long  time  the  League  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  Republican  Publicity  As- 
sociation busied  Itself  organizing  oppoeition 
and  Senator  Fall  Intimated  that  the  Carnegie 
Peace  Foundation  was  financing  the  League 
advocates.  The  debate  drawled  on  during  the 
hot  summer  according  to  the  program  Lodge 
had  outlined  In  the  early  days  to  Senators 
Borah  and  Watson.  In  the  long-drawn-out 
consideration  In  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate,  prolonged  purposely  to  befuddle  the 
people.  Lodge  was  the  head  and  front  of  the 
cabal  determined  to  destroy  "Wilsons 
League"  as  he  called  it.  History  proves  that 
his  chief  reliance  was  In  the  ability  of  the 
bitter-enders  In  the  last  analysis  to  use  their 
advantage,  the  ability  of  one-third  of  the 
Senate,  to  compass  its  death.  Lodge  was 
confronted  with  a  clear  ms.Jcrlty  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  League.  When  the  special  session 
of  Congress  convened  on  May  19.  1919,  I^dge 
matured  his  plans  to  kUl  It,  not  by  frontal 
atuck,  but  by  Casca-llke  wounds.  He  tells 
In  his  book  what  was  common  knowledge  at 
the  time  that  the  anti-League  forces  were 
Impotent  to  carry  out  theli  purpose  when  the 
League  was  laid  before  the  Senate.  The  first 
step  was  to  organize  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.    That  done,  the 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  with  Lodge  as 
ch.iirman  was  packed  with  isolationists. 
About  the  first  of  May  (1919)  Lodge  out- 
lined to  Senator  Borah,  an  out-and-out  op- 
ponent of  his  treaty,  the  devious  program  he 
had  conceived.    I  quote  his  own  words: 

"The  great  mass  cf  the  people,  the  man 
in  the  street — to  use  a  common  expression — 
the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  men  In 
small  business,  clerks,  and  the  like  •  •  • 
most  of  the  clergymen,  the  preachers  of 
sermons,  a  large  proportion  of  the  news- 
paper editors,  and  finally  the  men  and  women 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing, for  publications  •  •  •  were  friendly 
to  the  League  as  it  stood  and  were  advocat- 
ing It.    •     •     • 

'With  these  conditions  It  seemed  perfectly 
cbvlous  to  me  that  any  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  by  a  straight  vote 
In  the  Senate,  if  taken  Immediately,  would 
be  hopeless.  •  •  •  The  one  thing  to  do 
was  to  proceed  by  way  of  amendment  and 
reservation." 

In  his  memoirs  Senator  Jim  Watson  quotes 
In  words  more  clearly  outlining  the  de- 
vious practices  to  be  pursued  to  do  the 
League  to  death  without  frontal  attack.  It 
was  to  be  sand-bagged  by  amendments  or 
reservation  intended  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  League. 

Let  us  go  back  and  take  another  glance 
at  history.  All  that  summer  (1919)  the 
machinations  of  the  high  protectionists  and 
alien  organizations  and  the  Republican  Pub- 
licity Association  were  active.  Wilson,  who 
at  first  could  not  believe  the  ratification  was 
in  danger,  came  in  September  to  see  that 
he  must  appeal  to  Caesar,  must  arotise  public 
opinion.  He  therefore  took  a  swing  around 
the  circle,  going  as  far  as  the  Pacific,  urging 
the  people  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Senators 
their  wishes  for  lasting  peace  and  entrance 
Into  the  League  of  Nations.  I  heard  him 
in  Seattle  shortly  before  he  was  Invalided 
and  sensed  that,  while  he  had  convinced  the 
pecple,  entrance  Into  the  League  had  be- 
come a  political  question  and  Republican 
leaders  were  undertaking  to  solidify  their 
party  Into  sabotaging  the  Lecgue  In  the  be- 
lief such  a  course  would  win  them  the  Pres- 
idency in  the  coming  year.  If  the  national 
election  had  been  3  years  off,  there  might 
have  been  a  different  story.  History  does 
not  record  so  brilliant  a  campaign  for  so 
immortal  a  cause  as  Wilson  made  to  the  im- 
pairment of  his  health.  His  addresses  in  his 
evangelical  tour  will  live  as  the  high  lighU 
of  elcquence  almost  inspired.  They  are  be- 
ing quoted  today  as  proof  of  his  prophetic 
vision  cf  the  tragedy  that  followed  when  the 
Eeaate  failed  the  people. 

Willie  Wilson  kindled  faith  in  the  hinter- 
land, the  debate  in  the  Senate  moved  on  with 
such  able  presentation  by  Senators — seme  by 
Renublicans  and  some  by  Democrats — as 
shine  today  as  noble  and  prophetic,  and  by 
others  lacking  faith  In  a  peaceful  world  and 
by  those  controlled  by  political  advantage. 
And  there  were  earnest  speeches  by  a  few 
honest-to-goodness  Isolationists  who  wanted 
to  build  a  Chinese  wall  around  the  United 
States.  Wilson  had  been  cheered  and  up- 
lifted by  the  response  of  the  people,  but  did 
not  perceive  the  strength  of  the  political 
undercover  organized  opposition.  In  fact. 
such  was  his  belief  In  the  cause  and  in  the 
uisdom  of  the  people,  that  he  never  did  be- 
lieve rejection  was  possible  until  the  "deep 
damnation  of  Its  taking  off"  stunned  and  dis- 
tressed him  and  weakened  his  hold  on  life. 
Shortly  after  Wilson  s  return  from  the  West — 
when  he  hovered  between  life  and  death — 
Lodge  and  others  seeking  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  League,  In  October  (1919)  first  sought 
senatorial  action  by  proposing  the  adoption 
of  amendments  to  the  covenant.  They  were 
all  defeated  by  majorities  ranging  from  20  to 
28.    Defeated  in  the  desire  to  secure  amend- 


ments In  the  open,  the  opponents  of  the 
1-eaty  resorted  to  the  program  of  reservations 
which  they  knew  would  be  as  fatal  as  out- 
right rejection.  They  appealed  to  Republi- 
cans who  favored  the  League  to  support  res- 
ervations on  the  ground  that  half  a  loaf  was 
better  than  no  bread.  Will  Hays,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  was 
siunmoned  to  Washington  to  corral  Repub- 
lican Senators  favoring  the  treaty  and  con- 
vince them  it  was  good  politics  to  vote  the 
League  with  the  Lodgf  reservations  and  kill 
Wilson's  League  by  inuirectlon.  Otner  agen- 
cies were  invoked  to  secure  acceptance  of  the 
Lodge  reservations.  Even  tbe  peace-loving 
Taft  was  persuaded  to  'a  du'-'e  the  extcutlv* 
coQunlttee  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  to 
accept  tbe  Lodge  reservatloi^.  In  their  reso- 
lutions they  admitted  that  some  reservations 
were  harmful  but  argued  that  by  entrance 
via  the  Lodge  route— the  one-third  menace 
frightened  them — "a  new  world  order  would 
result"  and  "failure  (to  enter  the  League) 
would  throw  the  world  back  into  worse  than 
pre-war  conditions."  That  surprise  surrender 
to  the  saboteurs  broii(;ht  a  counterblast  from 
President  Wilson,  who  wrote  Senator  Hitch- 
cock on  the  eve  of  a  a)nference  of  Democratic 
Senators.  He  said  that  "the  reservations  of 
Senator  Lodge  does  not  provide  for  ratifica- 
tion, but  rather  for  nullification.  I  trust  aU 
true  friends  will  refuse  to  support  the  Lodge 
resolution"  and  added  that  he  hoped  "the 
door  would  be  opened  for  a  genuine  resolu- 
tion of  ratification"  with  only  clarifying 
amendments. 

There  was  rejoicing  by  the  bitter-enders 
and  partisans  when  Lodge  preached  the 
funeral  of  the  League,  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  reacted  against  the  tragic  destruction 
of  their  hopes.  Republican  and  Democratic 
advocates  of  the  League  sought  to  retrieve 
the  day  by  securing  the  character  of  reserva- 
tions that  wcu'.d  meet  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  enable  our  country  to  take  its  seat 
at  Geneva.  Hoping  to  effect  this  end.  com- 
promise negotiations  were  undertaken. 
Bryan  Joined  Taft  in  urging  compromise 
rather  than  remaining  out  of  the  League  In 
an  address  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner. 

Conferences  were  held  with  Lodge,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  hope  that  a  solution  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Simmons  could  open  the 
door  for  our  entrance  into  the  Leagpae.  The 
North  Carolina  Senator  offered  a  substitute 
which  the  bipartisan  conference  hoped 
Lodge  would  accept.  It  was  In  these  words: 
"The  United  States  assumes  no  obligations 
to  employ  its  military  or  naval  forces  or  the 
economic  boycott  to  preserve  the  territorial 
Integrity  or  politictU  independence  of  any 
other  country  under  the  provisions  of  article 
10  OT  to  employ  the  military  or  luival  forces 
of  the  United  States  under  any  other  articles 
of  the  treaty  for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any 
particular  case  the  Congress,  which  under 
the  Constitution  has  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war,  shall  by  act  or  Joint  resolution  so  pro- 
vide Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
impair  the  obligation  in  article  16  concern- 
ing economic  boycott." 

At  one  time  Simmons  and  Hitchcock  hoped 
Lodge  would  accept  that  compromi:;3  and 
belatedly  open  the  way  for  entrance  into 
the  League.  But,  even  If  Lodge  had  been 
willing — and  he  never  was  anything  but  an 
Inveterate  foe — the  one-third  of  irreconcll- 
ables  would  have  filibtistered  and  used  every 
other  parliamentary  device  to  keep  our  coun- 
try out  of  the  League.  And  so  when  the  bit- 
ter-enders feared  that  Lodge  might  yield  to 
the  majority,  headed  by  Hoam  Johnson, 
they  read  the  riot  act  to  Lodge,  declaring  that 
38  Senators — 5  more  than  two-thirds — wo\ild 
permit  no  modification  or  change  in  the  orig- 
inal Lodge  reservations  which  Wilson  truly 
said  meant  "nullification."  That  "defi"  of 
the  one-third  ended  any  possibility  of  favor- 
able senatorial  action.    The  33  Senators  not 
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only  held  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
kndfl  of  other  Senators  but  threatened  to 
cm  the  hair  by  which  It  was  suspended  and 
dveapiute  any  who  might  be  willing  to 
thwart  their  Irreconcilable  resoWe  to  keep 
the  United  SUtes  out  of  the  League  of  Na- 


that  sword  of  Damocles  Is  a  living 

thr«»t  to  peace  today  and  tomorrow  to  de- 
feat any  treaty  not  to  the  liking  of  a  ml - 
aortty.  Therefore  no  longer  should  any  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  be  clothed  with  the 
pow«r  to  overrule  the  majority  of  their  col- 
Iwguss  and  the  will  of  the  American  peo- 
pN.  Tb*  adoption  of  the  Bloom  resolution 
«oaM  not  impair  any  right  or  prerogative 
d  tlM  SHiate  as  a  body.  On  the  other  hand. 
bf  fllvlBff  tba  BoUM  concurrent  power  in 
n*^**C  PMM  u  ^"^  *■  declaring  war.  It 
would  strengthen  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Oovsmmast  and  hearten  every  lover  of 


V  rnsigrsas  win  submit  this  amendment 
shortly  It  can  be  acted  upon  within  3  months. 
riy  all  the  State  legislatures  are  In 
in  January  and  February,  it  could 
then  be  Incorporated  into  the  Constitution 
by  the  time  the  peace  conference  convenes. 
Such  action  would  not  only  cheer  every 
man  In  the  fighting  forces  and  peace  lovers 
In  the  United  States  but  would  give  as- 
nvsnee  of  a  new  and  better  war  less  world 
to  tbm  anxious  people  on  every  hemisphere. 


Eifitorul  Commeat  on  Addrett  by  Hon. 
J«mes  A.  Farley  Before  Alabama  State 
QuuBbcr  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

Dt  THS  BOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVSS 

Thursday,  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oas.  I  include  the  following  editorials: 

[From  the  Savannah  Uomlng  News  of 
November  IB.  1044) 

■OtrrH'S  PUMAIT  PtOBUM 

James  A.  rarley.  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
and  former  nationsl  chairman  of  the 
itic  Party,  in  a  newspaper  Interview 
la  Birmingham.  Ala.,  November  17.  declared 
that  the  primary  problem  fsctng  the  South 
Is  the  sulking  of  a  balance  between  agri- 
culture and  industry. 

Be  added  that  the  expansion  of  Industry 
la  ihc  South  Is  one  of  its  greatest  needs,  and 
the  belief  that  that  goal  Is  attsin- 


Tbc  Morning  News  has  kmg  advocated  a 
•lipplBg  up  of  Industrial  expansion  along 
wtth  needed  tmprovament  of  conditions  on 
the  farms  of  the  South,  and  has  advanced 
tha  baUflf  that  It  is  possible  for  the  two 
great  aphm  of  endeavor  to  team  together 
to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  certainly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  South  as  a  whole. 

Cooperation  between  and  the  coordination 
g(  the  two  spheres,  however,  are  not  as  simple 
■a  WMild  appear  on  the  surface.  Recently, 
■alph  MeOUl.  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
polBtad  out  that  "it  is  highly  Important  to 
realize  that  we  are  more  of  a  'city'  Matloa 
than  ever  before;  that  about  our  factortsa, 
machines,  and  plants  and  stores  are  concen- 
trated BBOst  of  the  Nation's  people." 

That  cannot  be  dented  and  It  lends  em- 
phasis to  M.-.  Farley's  statement.    In  advanc- 


ing our  great  industrial  inte 
not  overlook  the  need  of  Etrl\'fng 
humanly  possible  to  create 
between  industry  and 
to  prices  as  well  as  to  labor. 


ests,  we  must 

as  far  as  is 

good  balance 

agriculture — In  regard 


[From  the  Florida  Times 
vUle.  Fla.,  of  November 
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Emphasizing  the  South's 
dustry  is  the  bleak  picture 
American  cctton  presented 
ment  of  Agriculture.    Alth( 
ducers  In  the  next  year  or 
"exceptionally  large"  retiuiu. 
ment  warns  that  there  are 
imfavorable  factors"  in  the 
look  that  must  l}e  given 
tlon. 

Surplus  stocks  of  cotton 
at  approximately  11.000.000 
effort  to  help  dispose  of  tfa 
to  enable  the  United  States 
foreign  trade  st  world  prl& 
ment  has  placed  In  .operatic  x 
subsidy  program.    The  8Ubsl<|y 
renUy  U  set  at  $20  a  bale, 
to  result  in  the  export  of 
bales  during  1945. 

The  export  of  2,000.000  ba 
tic  consumption  will  total 
current   rate   of   production 
contributing  further  to  the 
fact  that  Importing  cotmtri^s 
contracted    for    the    pure" 
quantities  of  cotton   from 
countries  other  than  the 

During  the   war  years 
tised  by  the  military,  but  thii 
Ing  off  rapidly.     Domestic 
1945  may  be  expected  to 
below  the  war  peak  reached 
expected   to  continue   at 
above  the  pre-war  level  of 
bales. 

In  recent  months  there 
celerated  use  of  rayon  and 
fibers,  cutting  drastically 
ton    consumption.     As    moi^ 
are  made  In  synthetics  this 
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[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her^d  of  November 
18.  1944) 
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Industrial  development  of  the  South  Is  "at- 
tainable." But  it  cannot  be  until  the  dis- 
criminatory and  unjust  freight  rates  against 
this  section,  which  have  made  of  Dixie  a 
colony  for  raw  resources  exploitation,  hava 
been  removed. 

When  the  South  Is  on  a  parity  with  the 
favored  "official  territory,"  it  can  convert  its 
natural  rcsoiuces  Into  finished  pi-oductn  in- 
stead of  seeing  them  move  out  to  the  North 
for  processing. 

[Prom  the  Savannah  (Oa.)  News  of  November 

19.  16441 

■otrrB's  pancABT  PROSLzaf 

James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  Genera! 
and  former  National  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  a  newspaper  interview  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  November  17.  declared  that 
the  primary  problem  facing  the  South  Is  the 
striking  of  a  balance  between  agriculture 
and  Industry. 

He  added  that  the  expansion  of  Industry 
In  the  South  Is  one  of  Its  greatest  needs  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  that  goal  is  "at- 
tainable." 

The  Morning  News  has  long  advocated  a 
stepping  up  of  Industrla'  expansion  along 
with  needed  Improvement  .of  conditions  on 
the  farms  of  the  Sbuth.  and  has  advanced 
the  belief  that  it  Is  possible  for  the  two 
great  spheres  of  endeavor  to  team  together 
to  the  advantage  of  both,  and  certainly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  South  as  a  whole. 

Cooperation  between  and  the  coordination 
of  the  two  spheres,  however,  are  not  as  simple 
as  would  appear  on  the  surface.  Recently 
Ralph  McGUl,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
pointed  out  that  "It  is  highly  Important  to 
realize  that  we  are  more  of  a  city  Nation 
than  ever  before;  that  about  otir  factories, 
machines,  and  plants  and  stores  are  con- 
centrated most  of  the  Nation's  people. 

That  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  lends  em- 
phasis to  Mr.  Farley's  statement.  In  ad- 
vancing our  great  Industrial  Interests,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  need  of  striving  as 
far  as  is  himianly  possible  to  create  a  good 
balance  between  industry  and  agriculture — 
In  regard  to  prices  as  well  as  to  labor. 

[From  the  Charleston  (8.  C.)  News  and 
Coxirlcr  of  November  22,  1944) 

rAXLXT'S  AOVICX  TO  THX  SOtTTH 

James  A.  Farley,  a  man  who  knows  the 
United  States  by  personal  Inspection  as  few 
others  of  Its  citizens,  gave  sound  words  of 
advice  to  the  South  in  a  recent  address  at 
Birmingham. 

Divested  of  Its  verbal  adornments — being 
Irish,  Mr.  Farley  has  the  kind  of  blarney  that 
southerners  themselves  affect — his  message 
boils  down  to  two  practical  business  sugges- 
tions, with  both  of  which  the  News  and 
Courier  agrees.    They  are: 

One.  Offer  the  prospective  investor  "fair 
laws  fairly  administered  and  stable  in 
character." 

Two.  Dont  offer  bribes  like  "free  sites  to 
industries,  year  of  tax  exemption,  special  con- 
cessions and  franchises,  guarantees  of  roada 
and'^  highway,  waterworks." 

Focussing  the  spotlight  on  ourselves  in 
South  Carolina,  can  we  honestly  say  that  this 
State  offers  fair  laws  fairly  administered? 
For  years  business  interests  labored  for  enact- 
ment of  a  workmen's  compensation  act  to 
end  the  racket  of  industrial  damage  suits. 
The  law  was  passed,  but  the  administration 
of  it  by  the  State  industrial  commission  was 
summed  up  by  a  recent  critic  In  the  word 
"foul."  Few  who  have  knowledge  of  the  sit- 
uation wUl  contradict  the  description. 

The  punitive  damage  law  remains  on  tha 
statute  books,  creating  a  similar  terror  for 
businces.  Inequities  persist  In  the  tax  struc- 
ture.   The  predatory  hablu  of  some  of  the 
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prominent  citizens  whoss  voices  resound  In 
the  state  house  are  enough  to  frighten  any- 
body with  a  couple  of  dollars  to  rub  together 

"Post-war  planning"  groups  are  prone  to 
think  first  in  terms  of  money  inducements  to 
Industry  instead  of  cultivating  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  industry  grows. 

Committees,  emulating  the  current-  gov- 
ernmental trend  stemming  from  Washington, 
begin  raising  money  to  spend  on  projects.  In 
many  communities  are  individuals  eager  to 
get  their  fingers  on  funds  collected  to  stim- 
ulate commerce.  Mr.  Farley  expressed  the 
answer  to  this  theory  when  he  said.  "Make 
no  effort  to  buy  biuiness  •  •  *.  Real,  le- 
gitimate business  does  not  ask.  does  not  ex- 
pect, and  would  not  have  these  baubles  hung 
In  front  of  their  faces.  The  business  that 
demands  thete  is  worth  looking  into;  it 
savors  too  much  of  speculation  and  too  little 
of  permancy;  it  rings  too  much  of  theory  and 
too  little  of  practice:  It's  long  on  hope  and 
short  on  Itnow-how." 

Mr.  Farley  said  nothing  new  when  he  de- 
scribed the  South  as  a  land  of  Industrial  op- 
portunity. The  opportunities  exist,  but 
Btumblingblocks  lie  in  the  way.  The  legisla- 
ture scon  to  meet  In  Columbia  can  help  to 
remove  them  by  consistent  businesslike  man- 
Egement  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The 
post-war  committees  back  home  can  encour- 
age this  kind  of  government  by  playing  short 
on  temporary  inducements  and  long  on  per- 
manently healthy  conditions. 

[From  the  Roxboro   (N.  C.)    Courier-Times 
of  November  23.  19441 

rABLET  MAKES  SXNSB 

(Greensboro  Dally  News) 

"The  South's  primal  requisite  No.  1,"  says 
James  A.  Farley  in  a  speech  to  the  Alabama 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Birmingham,  "is  to 
bring  in  more  industry  and  strike  a  balance 
between  it  and  agriculture." 

Our  thanks  to  "Big  Jim"  for  that  primal 
requisite,  which  is  such  a  welcome  change 
from  the  admission  that  the  South  is  the 
Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem  and  the 
persistent  suggestion  that  It  may  be  the 
country's  No.  1  social  problem  as  well. 

One  may,  we  think,  take  or  leave  a  primal 
requisite  without  giving  serious  offense. 
The  general  run  of  economic  and  social  ad- 
visers get  powerful  sore  when  the  South 
thinks  It  might  have  a  better  line  on  itself 
than  a  volunteer  diagnostician.  But  here  is 
additional  reas^m  fi)r  believing  Mr.  Farley 
might  prove  to  be  capable  of  learning  enough 
to  be  helpful  to  the  new  associates  afforded 
him  by  his  Atlanta  commercial  connections: 

"I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate  giving 
free  sites  to  Industries,  years  of  tax  exemp- 
tion, special  concessions,  and  franchises. 
The  business  that  demands  these  is  not 
worth  looking  into — it  savors  too  much  of 
•peculation  and  too  little  of  permanency." 
That's  good  democratic,  and,  we  hold,  eco- 
nomic goepel  as  well.  Fact  Is,  we  believe 
we'd  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  former  Post- 
master General  on  the  subject  of  some  of 
the  tax  revision  proposed  for  North  Carolina. 

(From  the  Rocky  Movmt  (N.  C.)  Telegram  of 
November  33,  1944] 

FABLXT'S    COMMON-SENSE    PLAIT 

James  A.  Farley,  In  a  speech  to  the  Alabama 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  said  last  week  that 
the  South's  primal  requUlte  is  to  bring  in 
more  IndtJstry  and  strike  a  balance  between 
It  and  agriculture.  That  gets  to  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  problem— primal  requUlte  is  an  apt 
phrasa.  

It  Is,  furthermore,  a  welcome  change  from 
the  admission  that  the  South  U  the  Nation's 
No.  1  problem  chUd.  We  resent  such  a  mon- 
icker, and  it's  about  aU  we  Ixave  gotten  for 


several  years.  When  the  need  is  there.  It's 
the  dear  old' South  which  is  praised  until  It 
comes  through — but  when  the  need  for 
bumper  harvest  ceases  to  exist,  then  other 
sectors  have  a  way  of  forgetting  all  about  us. 
Mr.  Farley  strikes  an  Important  note  when 
he  says,  "I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate 
giving  free  sites  to  industries,  years  of  tax 
exemption,  special  concessions,  and  fran- 
chises. The  business  that  demands  these  is 
not  worth  looking  into — it  savors  too  much 
of  speculation  and  too  little  of  permanency." 
That  should  make  for  a  good  ntimber  of 
red  faces  in  administration  circles.  "Big 
Jim's"  reasoning  is  sound,  sound  enough  to 
make  the  South  sit  up  and  listen,  and  sound 
enough  to  give  us  a  cue  for  ctir  forthcoming 
plans  of  progress.  Unless  we  coordinate  our 
hopes  with  our  actual  working  plans  we  will 
find  ourselves  right  back  in  the  rut  which  had 
turned  into  a  mudhole  before  the  war. 

[From    the    Roanoke    (Va.)    Times    of 
November  23,  1944] 

FABLXT'S   WOBDS   MAKE   SENSB 

Addressing  the  Alabama  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Birmingham  the  other  day, 
James  A.  Farley  asserted  that  "the  South's 
primal  requisite  No.  1"  is  to  bring  in  more 
industry  and  strike  a  balance  between  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  However,  he  has- 
tened to  add,  "I  am  not  one  who  would  ad- 
vocate giving  free  sites  to  industries,  years 
of  tax  exemption,  special  concessions,  and 
franchises.  The  business  that  demands 
these  is  not  worth  looking  into — it  savors 
too  much  of  speculation  and  too  little  of 
permtanency." 

We  are  glad  to  note  Mr.  Farley's  qualifi- 
cation. It  should  be  printed  In  bold  letters 
and  hung  in  a  frame  above  the  desk  of  every 
chamber  of  commerce  executive  and  todtis- 
trlal  expansion  agent  in  every  southern  city 
and  town. 

The  South  needs  new  industries,  unques- 
tionably. There  can  be  no  argument  about 
that.  But  It  does  not  need  the  kind  of  in- 
dustries which  demand  special  privUegcs  as 
a  prerequisite  to  locating  In  a  commur  7 
and  which  threaten  to  go  elsewhere  unless 
they  are  forthcoming.  In  the  long  run  such 
industries  are  very  apt  to  be  more  of  a 
handicap  than  an  asset. 

The  kmd  of  industry  that  is  likely  to  bene- 
fit a  community  and  prove  a  welcome  addi- 
tion does  not,  as  a  rvUe,  ask  for  special  con- 
cessions but  only  a  fair  and  reasonable 
break.  It  is  perfectly  able  and  entirely  wlU- 
Ing  to  pay  Its  own  way.  and  Its  choice  of  a 
location  Is  not  apt  to  be  dictated  by  Induce- 
ments which  involve  the  favored  conunu- 
nity  shouldering  a  part  of  lU  proper  and 
rightful  obligations.  What  Mr.  Farley  eaid 
down  in  Birmingham  the  other  day  makes 
sense. 

[From  the  Orangeburg  (8.  C.)  Times  Demo- 
crat of  November  24.  1944] 

DON'T    "BUT    BUSmBlB" 

Mr.  James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster 
General,  recently  spoke  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
advising  the  people  of  the  South  to  bal- 
ance their  agriculture  with  mdustry  and  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  people,  through  in- 
creased incomes,  to  satisfy  their  wants  and 
their  needs. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Parley  urged  that  no  ef- 
fort be  made  to  buy  business,  declaring  tl«t 
"I  am  not  one  who  would  advocate  giving 
free  sites  to  Industries,  years  of  tax  exemp- 
tion, special  concessions  and  franchises,  guar- 
anties of  roads  and  highways,  waterworks, 

etc."  ^ 

The  New  Torker  puts  his  finger  on  one  oi 

the  rackeu  of  modern  industrial  progress. 

Very  often  a  commimlty  is  faced  with  de- 


mands from  a  prospective  industry  that  It 
provide,  free  of  charge,  certain  essentials 
which  are  the  legitimate  expense  of  business. 
The  people  proposing  the  new  enterprise  are 
anxlotis  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  noth- 
ing and  are  adept  in  playing  one  community 
against  another.  As  localities  bid  against 
each  other,  the  net  result  is  the  loss  of  con- 
siderable revenue  and  the  donation  of  con- 
siderable public  funds. 

Mr.  Farley  asserts  that  "real  legitimate 
business  does  not  ask,  does  not  expect,  and 
would  not  have  these  baubles  hung  in  front 
of  their  faces."  He  adds  that  "the  business 
that  demands  these  Is  worth  looking  into — It 
savors  too  much  of  speculation  and  too  little 
of  permanency:  it  rings  too  much  of  theory 
and  too  little  of  practice:  its  long  on  hops 
and  short  on   know-how." 

We  thoroughly  approve  the  sentiment*  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Farley  and  give  them  pub- 
licity. Neverthelees.  we  have  no  Illusions  that 
what  he  says  will  persuade  Industry-hun- 
gry localities  from  attempting  to  "buy  busi- 
ness." In  the  long  rUn.  however,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  net  gam. 


Dorodiy    Thompson    Discusses    Correct 
Policy  Toward  Liberated  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dorothy  Thompson's  column 
for  Wednesday,  December  13.  contains 
a  very  penetrating  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  reestablishment  of  truly 
democratic  government  in  the  liberated 
countries. 

This  column,  In  my  Judgment,  deserves 
the  most  careful  reading  and  reenforces 
the  importance  of  the  policy  recently 
laid  down  by  our  State  Department  of 
having  the  United  Slates  stand  four- 
square for  the  right  of  the  people  of 
every  nation  to  freely  select  by  demo- 
cratic processes  governments  of  their 
own  real  choice. 

The  article  follows: 

ON  rta  BSCOBD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
One  cannot  lightly  dUmlss  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Mr.  Churchill  that  Europe  is  threat- 
ened with  a  selEure  of  power  by  ruthleaa 
armed  left-wing  groups  who,  because  of  their 
superior  discipline  and  organization,  may  im- 
pose their  rule  by  force  m  the  midst  it 
chaos.  This  would  not  be  a  victory  for 
democracy,  freedom  or  civilization. 

But  Mr.  Churchill's  description  of  the  sit- 
uation was  not  an  analysis  of  It.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is:  What  are  the 
most  favorable  possible  conditions  for  the 
seizure  of  power  by  a  ruthless  minority^ 
I  would  like  to  state  thoee  conditions  and 
suggest  that  we  ourselves  are  creating  them 
by  the  sum-total  of  our  policies  toward  Bu- 
rope. 

A  minority  seizure  of  power  is  most  llkelf 
where  there  are  weak  and  unpopular  gov- 
ernments. A  government  is  weak  If  It  de- 
pends for  its  support  on  servility  to  a  foreign 
power,  for  then  the  patriotic  feelings  of  tha 
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p^jpni^P'^    botb   Mfht    and    left,    rercdt 
fian  tt. 

A  gonfMBMrt  Is  tinpopolar  If  It  l8  unwlll- 
iBg  to  rwogBlM  tbere  has  arisen  in  Europe 
•  Taat  df»«»Twi  for  change,  and  •  oonpUrta 
ilteliiMr  of  the  old  personAlltiea.  dTnaattes 
Mid  otpoilaed  interests  which  have  already 
it«d  their  fallwe   to  protect  the 

A  popular  government  must  be  strong 
MMfOgh  to  maintain  the  interests  and  the 
Imltpanrtanrn  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  face 
of  AUMd  demands,  insofar  as  these  go  be- 
joad  military  nsesssttles.  It  must  put  out 
at  oOoe  every  one  connected  with  previous 
defeat,  failure,  treason,  and  servility  to  the 
Mamis.  and  put  new  and  uncorrupted  people 
in.  It  must  recognise  the  popular  demand 
for  aoelal  reform — in  agrlcultxiral  countries 
a  thoroughgoing  land  reform;  in  industrial 
countries  popular  control,  in  one  form  or 
another,  over  the  basic  industries. 

If  an  armed  minority  anywhere  is  able  to 
get  control  it  will  be  because  it  advances 
ttaoee  principles,  not  because  It  advocates 
Bolshevism.  If  strong  non-Commvmlf  t  gov- 
ernments accept  these  principles  they  will 
absorb  the  more  radical  opposition,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  and  if  In  the  future  coups 
d'eUt  are  attempted  they  will  exclude  them- 
Mlves  from  the  main  trends  of  the  nation. 
-~~But  what  kind  of  governments  have  we 
fostered? 

In  Prance  there  Is  a  strong  government, 
supporting  and  absorbing  the  popular  trends. 
In  the  last  week  Mrs.  Anne  OUare  McCormlck 
tea  reported  the  truly  extraordinary  revival 
of  Vtanoe.  But  what  was  our  attitude  toward 
this  government?  It  bad  to  win  its  way 
against  every  possible  obstruction.  It  had. 
In  de  Oaulle,  a  stubborn  and  difficult  leader. 
wlio  refused  to  give  away  one  scrap  of  French 
Independence  or  power.  He  insisted  that 
France  be  treated  as  a  first-rate  ally.  He  as- 
sumed full  diplomstle  powers  for  France  and 
has  just  signed  a  treaty  with  Russia.  He  re- 
foeed  to  make  any  pledges  concerning  the 
future  ot  the  French  Empire. 

Tbe  purge  in  France  Is  not  complete,  but 
HBM  Of  the  chief  collaboration IsU  have  been 
•enteneed  to  death  and  executed.  The  gov- 
ernment has  nationalized  tbe  coal  mines  of 
northern  France.  De  Oaulle  Is  uniting  be- 
hind him  the  yorithful.  dynamic  forces. 

Tbe  new  Communist  press  of  France  is  crit- 
ical, but  does  not  leave  the  new  community 
In  process  of  creation. 

What  we  wanted  was  a  weak  France,  with 
servile  leadership  and  an  A.  If.  O.  govem- 
■MBt.  If  de  Oaulle  had  let  us  succeed  we 
would  have  had  the  same  situation  in  Prance 
that  exists  In  Oreece — and  worse,  becaiise  the 
industrial  worker  of  Paris  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  Oretic  peasant. 

We  are  preparing  in  Italy  the  same  situa- 
tion that  has  flared  in  Oreece.  The  objection 
to  Count  Sforsa  cannot  be  because  he  has 
lefused  to  support  Badoglio.  Britain  and  the 
United  States  promised  a  new  government  to 
Italy  after  the  conquest  of  Rome:  Cordell 
Hull  protested  when  the  Soviets  recognized 
Badoglio!  No  one  can  expect  Count  Sforza 
to  stick  to  a  government  which  the  western 
powers  themselves  deserted. 

Count  Sforza  is  unpopular  In  Britain  be- 
cause he  is  an  Italian  patriot  who  loves  his 
ooontry  as  much  as  we  love  ours.  He  wants 
a  strong,  free,  modernised,  democratic  Italy. 
He  is  willing  to  give  up  every  conquest  of 
Ifuasolini.  but  he  is  not  prepared  to  cede  the 
cattre  Italian  Empire  in  North  Africa.  And 
ba  iaalBts  that  a  democratic  Italy  be  treated 
as  a  soirereign  state. 

Now  we  can  pay  our  money — and  our 
llree — and  take  otir  choice.  If  we  do  not 
want  the  dynamism  of  revolutionary  trends 
canaliaed  into  Communist  channels,  then  we 
m\ist  genuinely  liberate  Europe  and  welcome 
strong,  patriotic  leadership. 


Ckrittmai  ra  Geai 


KX'l'ENSION  OF  BEh  ARKS 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUYAN 

or  nvAoa 
IN  TBE  BOtTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  December 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.    Mr 
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RxcoKD,  I  include  a 
by  Asher  Knepper,  of  Reno 
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Tonight  we  send  greetings  to  i  il. 
Across  deep  water  where  battli  is  call! 
The  glow  of  light  is  still  here. 
For  you,  brave  ones,  we  fear. 

We  trace  each  mark  of  your  wbrk. 
And  think  of  your  Ufe,  never  4^^ 
So  we  go  on  behind  you  all. 
Until  that  menace  shrink  and  tall. 

Now  brave  ones  look  at  the  flai 
While  we  build  bridges  at  evei  f 
For  victory  here  we  send  you 
Behind  those  dark  clouds,  a  lie  ^^ 


While  our  children  cuddle  ne 

A  Christmas  comes  into  gear; 

So.  we  go  on  as  If  you  were  hei  e, 

With  songs,  trees,  and  preeenp  to  sear. 

Our  hearts,  tonight  in  fear. 
So  brave  one  over  there. 
We  have  a  spot,  an  empty  chitr, 
With  a  thought  of  you — wheif  ? 

In  your  hopes  and  prayers 
Think  of  us  over  there; 
Of  a  Christmas  into  jear, 
And  warm  Uttle  hearts  that 


Cfarettes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  G. 


or  visGiNU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVSS 


Thursday.  December 


14, 1944 

Mr.  BURCH  of  Virginia.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  r  imarks  In  the 
RscoKO,  I  present  some  f a<  ts  relative  to 
the  supi^y  of  cigarettes  aqd  the  alleged 
leaf-tobacco  shortage. 

We  hear  on  every  hand 
smokers  are  having  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing their  normal  supply  ai  d  the  allega- 
tion is  widespread  that  th^  condition  is 
due  to  a  shortage  of  leaf 
"'investigation  and  knowledg^  of  this  mat- 
ter convinces  me  that  ther  i  is  no  short- 
age of  leaf -tobacco  and  the 
that  effect  is  without  foun<  ation. 

Flue-cured  and  burley  to  bacco  are  the 
principal  types  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes.  A  small  quai  tity  of  Mary- 
land leaf  and  a  little  Turk  sh  tobacco  is 
added  to  complete  the  blei  id.  The  per- 
centages of  flue-cured  af d  burley  in 
cigarette  manufacture  are 
40.  respectively. 

Stocks  of  flue-cured  toliacco  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1944.  totaled  1.178.0 13.000  pounds 
and  on  the  same  date  burle  r  holdings  re- 
ported taj  dealers  and  i^anufacturers 


i  cheer, 
will  appear. 


know  no  fear. 
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hat  cigarette 


allegation  to 


about  60  and 


were  ^9,542,000  pounds.  This  entire 
poundage  is  available  for  domestic  con- 
sumption with  the  exception  of  185,000,- 
000  pounds  held  for  the  CcKnmodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  earmarked  for 
export. 

In  1944  the  harvested  acreage  of  flue- 
cured  and  burley  amounted  to  989.300 
and  469.500,  respectively— a  total  acreage 
production  of  cigarette  tobacco  of  1,458,- 
800.  Translated  into  poimdage  the  1944 
production  of  the  two  types  amount  to 
1,551.000,000  pounds.  The  total  allotted 
acreage  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  was 
1.683,400  acres.  Growers  were  unable, 
because  of  labor  conditions,  to  harvest  the 
entire  acreage  allotment.  The  1945  goal 
is  an  increase  of  3  percent  in  the  har- 
vested acreage  over  1944.  Under  normal 
growing  conditions  we  may  reasonably 
expect  production  of  cigarette  tobacco 
In  1945  in  excess  of  1.500.000,000  pounds. 

In  the  current  year  329,000,000,000  cig- 
arettes have  been  produced.  This  is  a 
new  high  in  annual  cigarette  production. 
The  total  poundage  of  flue-cured  and 
burley  tobacco  required  to  produce  that 
quantity  of  cigarettes  was  937,650.000 
pounds.  Cigarette  msuiufacture  and 
consumption  is  at  an  all-time  high,  due 
to  abnormal  wartime  conditions,  but  it 
is  likewise  true  that  the  production  of 
cigarette  tobacco  is  up— the  current  crop 
being  the  largest  in  history,  with  one  ex- 
ception. In  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  and  in  the  early  war 
years,  although  crops  were  smaller, 
stocks  continued  to  Increase.  Production 
has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  al- 
though consumption  increased  mean- 
while, stocks  have  been  adequate  and 
production  poundage  sufficient. 

The  A.  A.  A.  production-control  pro- 
gram applies  only  to  flue -cured  and  bur- 
ley tobacco  and  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  past  10  years  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  of  1939.  The  program  has 
been  satisfactory  and  of  great  beneflt  to 
the  tobacco  growers  and  the  industry  in 
genei*aL  The  growers  have  demonstrat- 
ed approval  of  the  program  by  vast  ma- 
jorities in  several  referenda.  They  sin- 
cerely hope  that  nothing  will  happen  to 
upset  it. 

Although  I  make  no  prediction  as  to 
when  the  war  will  end  it  is  fervently 
hoped  that  hostilities  will  terminate  soon 
and  our  boys  and  girls  be  returned  from 
military  to  civilian  life.  It  is  estimated 
that  imder  the  stress  and  strain  of  mili- 
tary life.  40  percent  of  our  cigarette  out- 
put is  being  consumed  by  the  armed 
forces.  Upon  the  advent  of  peace  this 
enormous  requirement  will  slacken  con- 
siderably and  the  question  presents  itself 
as  to  whether  domestic  consumption  can 
absorb  this  slack. 

In  my  opinion,  the  charge  that  a  leaf- 
tobacco  shortage  exists  emanates  from 
groups  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  tobacco  program  and  who  desire  un- 
limited production.  The  growers  know, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  their  interest 
at  heart  realize,  that  unlimited  produc- 
tion with  Its  Inevitable  siirpluses  would 
prove  disastrous.  Prior  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  A.  A.  A.  tobacco  program  we 
had  a  long  history  of  unsatisfactory 
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prices  due  to  surplus  stocks.    We  must 
not  make  that  mistake  again. 

I  am  convinced  a  number  of  circum- 
stances and  factors  have  combined  to 
bring  about  the  present  condition  in  the 
cigarette  market.  Consumption  is  above 
normal  limits,  due  largely  to  war  con- 
ditions; there  is  maldistribution  of  the 
product,  due  to  circumsta^»ces  which 
prevail  in  times  like  these;  and  there  is 
some  evidence  of  hoarding.  Many  in- 
stances have  been  revealed  where  non- 
smokers  have  purchased  cigarettes 
merely  because  they  are  reported  as 
scarce;  furthermore,  some  regular  smok- 
ers have  become  panicky  and  indiscreet 
in  their  purchases  and  have  been  heard 
to  remark,  "I  buy  them  whenever  I  can, 
whether  I  need  them  or  not,  because  they 
are  scarce,  and  I  want  to  have  a  good 
supply  on  hand." 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
unnatural  condition  will  improve  and  the 
public  will  return  to  normal  purchasing 
habits.  We  realize  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  supplying  our  armed  forces, 
particularly  those  in  combat  and  the 
wounded  and  fatigued,  because  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  cigarettes  are  a 
deflnite  lift  to  their  morale.  Moderate 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with 
careful  attention  to  distribution,  will  go 
a  long  way  to  guarantee  this. 

It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  emphasize 
and  reiterate  that  we  should  not  per- 
mit this  charge  of  a  leaf  shorUge  to 
stampede  us  into  any  action  which  will 
upset  the  excellent  tobacco-control  pro- 
gram under  which  flue-cured  and  burley 
growers  are  realizing  a  reasonable  re- 
turn for  their  efforts  in  producing  one 
of  the  most  difficult  crops  grown  in  this 
country.  A  return  to  the  old  system  is 
unthinkable. 


Third-  and  Fonrtli-CUss  Pott  Offices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14, 1944 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  postal 
employees  bUl  is  designed,  in  general,  to 
revise  a  salary  schedule  that  is  almost  20 
years  old.  In  fact,  it  wiU  be  20  years  the 
28th  of  next  February,  Some  recognition 
was  given  to  present-day  living  costs  by 
the  act  of  AprU  9, 1943.  The  proposals  of 
the  pending  bill  absorb  that  action  and 
add  $100  to  the  pay  general  postal  em- 
ployees have  been  receiving.  Many  of 
these  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject 
have  reviewed  the  Justice  of  this  action. 
For  myself,  however.  I  wish  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  Justice  of  two 
special  provisions  in  the  bill,  namely, 
those  which  Increase  the  rates  for 
fourth-class  postmasters  and  the  allow- 
ance for  third-class  postmaster  clerk 
hire  by  23  percent. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the 
western  part  of  South  Dakota  served  by 


third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices.  It 
has  been  a  wonder  that  some  of  these 
offices  have  remained  open  and  that 
clerks  have  stayed  with  them.  I  might 
say  that  is  particularly  true  in  third-class 
offices. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
when  home,  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  situation  in  several  third-class  of- 
fices where  the  chief  clerk  was  drawing 
less  than  $100  per  month  and  where  that 
person  could  have  gone  into  many  other 
positions  at  from  one  and  a  half  to  thi-ee 
times  as  much  as  he  was  receiving.  A 
sense  of  loyalty  and  a  faith  that  Congress 
would  take  cognizance  of  the  situation 
kept  them  at  their  post,  however,  and  the 
mails  have  been  handled  faithfully. 
These  people  merit  the  action  being 
taken  today. 

We  all  appreciate  the  loyal  and  effi- 
cient service  throughout  the  Postal  De- 
partment these  days.  Letters  to  and 
from  the  soldiers  make  us  glad  for  Uncle 
Sam's  mailmen. 


Editorial  Comment  on  St  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VSIMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
most  part,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  neither  provincial  nor  selfish  in  their 
thinking.  They  realize  the  fact  that  the 
welfare  of  every  part  of  our  country  is 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  every  other 
part.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  four  editorials 
from  newspapers  located  in  widely  scat- 
tered sections  all  pertaining  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  or  allied  matters. 

The  first  editorial  is  entitled  "Illinois 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  Project"  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  of  December  13,  1?44.  The 
second  editorial  is  entitled  "St.  Lawrence 
Plan"  from  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  of 
December  8.  1944.  The  third  editorial 
is  entitled  "The«St.  Lawrence  Seaway" 
from  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribime 
of  December  3,  1944.  The  fourth  edito- 
rial is  entitled  "One  Country,  Too"  from 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  of  December 
6,  1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  December  13.  1944J 

ILLIirOIS  AWB  TH«  ST.  LAWEBKCE  PtOJCCT 

Senator  Anaof's  faUure  yesterday  to  attach 
a  St.  Lawrence  seaway  authorization  to  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  must  not  be  allowed  to 
prevent  fuU  consideration  and  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  project  in  the  next  Congress. 

Senator  Aikxn's  piirpose  was  to  brealc  the 
conspiracy  of  sUence  and  obstruction  which 
has  kept  this  measiire  bottled  up  since  1941. 


That  purpose  has  been  accomplished.  Now 
the  drive  must  begin  to  place  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  where  it  oxight  to  be — high  on 
the  list  of  post-war  public  works. 

Illinois  has  a  right  to  expect  that  its  pub- 
lic officials  Join  in  the  fight.  Neither  Senator 
Lucas  nor  Senator  Bkooks  served  the  people 
well  by  voting  against  the  Aiken  amendment. 
And  Governor  Oreen  cuts  a  ludlcroiis  figure 
when  he  appears  as  a  champion  of  barge 
navigation  on  the  Tomblgl>ee  River  in  Ifiasiso 
slppi  (on  the  ground  that  "the  State  of  Illi- 
nois is  intensely  interested  in  waterways") 
and  at  the  same  time  maintains  a  stony 
silence  on  the  greatest  waterway  of  them  all. 
The  national  interest  in  opening  the  Oreat 
Lakes  to  ocean  shipping  and  generating  vast 
quantities  of  cheap  power  for  New  Tork  and 
New  England  Is  sufflclent  to  Justify  the  proj- 
ect. But  Illinois  must  recognlre  that  our 
own  sectional  interest  would  also  be  served. 
Enemies  of  the  project  have  spread  false 
prop^anda  that  coal  operators  and  miners 
might  be  hurt  by  the  production  of  water 
power.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  use  of 
coal  Increased  1.000  percent  after  the  devel- 
opment of  hydro  power.  Similarly  the  St. 
Lawrence  plan  would  expand  commerce  and 
trade,  and  so  aid,  rather  than  harm,  the  coal 
miners. 

It  has  also  been  falsely  charged  that  the 
seaway  would  prevent  ftirther  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  handicap  barge  naviga- 
tion on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
In  fact.  It  is  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
not  tbe  seaway,  which  limits  diversion  at  Chi- 
cago; and  river  navigation  has  not  suffered 
by  that  limitation.  If  sanitary  pxirposes  re- 
quire more  diversion,  the  way  to  get  it  is  by 
building  works  to  make  enough  water  avaU- 
able  for  all  the  Lake  States. 

It  is  time,  then,  that  Chicago  and  Il- 
linois stopped  being  stooges  for  a  few  East- 
ern financial  interests  which  oppose  the 
seaway  because  they  oppose  cheap  trans- 
portation and  cheap  power.  Cheaper  trans- 
portation would  bring  middle  western 
farmers  a  higher  net  return  for  their  prod- 
uce, and  move  middle  western  industry 
closer  to  its  markets.  Cheaper  power,  even 
if  confined  to  the  Eastern  States,  means 
better  markets  for  the  products  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  as  of  every  section. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  could  never  in- 
jure, but  only  Improve,  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  Chicago  and  tbe  great  mldcontlnent 
region  It  serves.  Because  that  sectional  in- 
terest coincides  with  the  national  interest. 
Chicago  and  niinols  should  enlist  in  the  fight 
to  build  the  seaway  inunediately  after  the 
war. 

[From  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  of  December 
8,    1944] 

8T.   LAWaOfCZ   PLAK 

There  Is  In  the  heart  of  North  America  a 
2,70C-mlle  waterway  running  from  Duluth 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  whole  distance  is 
navigable  for  deep-draft  vessels,  except  for 
48  miles  in  the  international  rapids  section 
between  New  York  State  and  Ontario. 

If  the  bottleneck  is  removed,  the  great 
river-lake-gulf  route  will  wind  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent,  opening  up  mid- 
continental  cities  as  ocean  ports  and  pro- 
viding a  tremendous  mUitary  advantage  in 
time  of  war. 

The  new  fight  to  carry  out  the  engineering 
feat  necessary  to  overcome  the  bottleneck 
Is  nonpartisan.  Republican  Senator  Aixxir 
of  Vermont  is  pushing  the  drive,  and  It  ha« 
the  hacking  of  Oovernor  Dewey  of  New  Tortt. 

Like  the  Panama  Canal,  the  project  can 
have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  American  econ- 
omy and  military  strength.  It  deeerves  se- 
rioiu  study  and  debat«. 
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UTNin  tto*  OrMt  P»U»  (Moat.)  Trllnm*  of 
December  3.  1944 1 

na  ar.  LAwantcs  sbawat 

Tbm  St.  L«wf»nee  w«t«w«y  project  U  again 
tBkliif  an  Intereetlng  place  upon  the  legis- 
lattve  sti^  in  the  Congress  at  Washington. 
Hie  same  old  controversy  is  on  again. 
Twenty  or  more  of  the  inland  States  have 
always  been  In  favor  of  this  project.  The 
cities  on  the  coast,  \inder  the  leadership  of 
New  York,  have  always  been  opposed  to  an 
tanpvofement  which  they  think  will  take  a 
llttto  shipping  out  of  the  coast  harbors.  The 
oppodtton  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has 
always  been  a  selfish  one.  It  will  take  just 
a  few  feet  of  greater  depth  and  the  big  sea 
VMaels  aan  go  through  the  Great  Lakes.  It 
wUl  cut  transportation  costs  in  many  places. 

One  controversy  now  in  Congress  Is  whether 
or  not  this  project  may  be  put  through  as  a 
treaty  when  It  will  require  a  two-thirds  vota 
of  approval  in  the  Senate,  or  as  a  financial 
^reement  between  the  nations  which  can 
bacome  effective  with  a  majority  vote.  The 
news  report  Is  that  Senator  Tom  Oonwalit, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
latlons,  is  working  upon  a  definition  which 
may  be  accei>table  to  the  President  and  the 
legislative  end  of  the  Oovemment.  Tenta- 
tive definitions  have  been  suggested,  with 
the  following  wording: 

"A  treaty  Is  any  permanent  undertaking  by 
the  United  States  the  international  com- 
mltmenta  of  which  cannot  be  repealed  by 
Congress,  or  terminated,  except  as  provided 
In  the  treaty,  and  which  calls  for  the  pos- 
slhla  use  of  our  armed  forces,  or  economic 
sanctions,  or  both,  or  other  resources  over 
which  Congress  has  all  or  a  mea8\ire  of 
control. 

"An  agreement  Is  a  compact  between  the 
Unltad  Ptatea  and  one  or  more  other  nations 
deAultely  not  Involving  the  use  of  the  Armj 
or  Navy,  or  economic  sanctions,  and  termUv» 
able  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  Con- 
gresB." 

The  Senate,  of  oouraa.  Is  Jealous  of  its  oon« 
stltuUonal  prerogauve.  It  probably  will  never 
favor  a  proposal  to  have  treaUea  approved  by 
ft  aftlonty    ol    both    the    House    and    the 


It  wUi  never  be  forgotten  that  the  treaty 
Of  Varaallles,  although  favored  both  by  a  lai^ 
aftjortty  in  the  Senate  and  President  WUaon. 
fUted  to  pass  in  1919.  There  wUI  be  more 
treaUes  seekliig  spproval  ss  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent World  War  to  at  an  end.  There  has  been 
talk  of  compromise  ever  since  the  dtscuaaions 
regarding  treaty  making  took  place  In  the 
oonctltutlonal  convention  of  ITVl-SSt. 

FNsldent  Roosevelt  always  has  been,  and 
li.  In  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway. 
TiM  WMt  will  favor  It  as  long  as  there  Is  a 
ehanca. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tenneaseean  of  Decem- 
ber 6,  1944] 
CMS  cotnTTaT,  too 

When  Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York,  brash- 
ly  apposed  readjustment  of  class  freight  rates 
la  tba  South  on  the  grounds  that  It  would 
dlsttirb  benefits  to  which  industries  of  his 
State  had  grown  lised.  his  brasbneas  was 
called  from  many  a  congressional  aeat  and 
editor^  chair. 

No  section  of  the  country.  It  was  pointed 
out.  should  seek  to  protect  a  privileged  posi- 
tion by  blocking  the  development  of  any 
other  section. 

TTie  same  point  urgently  needs  be  made  in 
other  cases  now  exirrent.  We  have  certain 
M*TT*—*1T*  Valley  interests  fighting  the  St. 
X«wr«nc«  watorway  project  on  the  grounds 
that  opening  the  Oreat  Lakes  to  deep-sea 
shipping  would  lessen  the  Importance  of  Gulf 
and  MlsalaBlppi  ports.  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  great  ports  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
feoari8^«(ao  voice  fears  of  competition  from 


-water 
Aid 


mldwestem  and  central 

be  opened  for  trans-ocean  Bhlp|>lng 

Senator    Vansembexg.    of 
noimces  the  long-projected 
blgbee  waterway  which  would 
distance  from  the  Ohio  Vall^ 
and  allow  tows  using  the 
Gulf  to  return  by  a  slack 
saving  of  fuel  and  time, 
slsslppl    Valley    as   well    as 
Valley  spokesmen  set  themselies 
creation  of  an  agency  on  the  lines 
to  coordinate  control  of  the 

Such  pulling  and  hauling  at 
is  the  narrowest  and  worst  for|n 
Ism.    Wherever  In  the  land  Na 
resoiuces  capable  of  development 
common  good  to  allow  and 
use.     It  would  be  stupid  of 
Tennessee,  who  have  receive* 
tages  from  the  almost  complete 
effected   on   the   Tenni 
sourly  upon  the  application 
to  other  streams.    The  ups 
national  economy  tn  the  pai^ 
lesson  that  no  section  can  bu$d 
a  prosperity  unaffected  by 
nomlc   condition.     The 
prosper  as  a  whole,  as  every 
fruitful  according  to  its 
ties,  or  every  part  will  suffer 
Ing  back  of  anyone. 

We  cast  our  grandiose 
world  of  mutual  aid  and  to 
future.     The  thought  and  ef|ort 
rection  are  well  expended, 
which  has  set  so  many  good 
world,  sets  a  poor  one  Indeed 
of  the  woods  seelu  to  wlthho|l 
improvements   of    natural 
vision  and  machinery  make 
ment  possible. 
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Regulatraa  of  Dairy  aad  Meat  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  Rl  MARKS 


HON.  A.  L  MlllER 


or 
IN  Tf£E  HOUSS  OF  REPR^SENTATIVSS 
Fridam  December  MS,  1944 


lay 

RiCOLD. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraski 
cr.  under  leave  ta  extend 
the  Appendix  of  the 
letter  which  I  have  written 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  the  O 
W.  P.  A.,-respectively. 

It  is  apparent  that  the 
dairy  and  meat  Industrie 
ment  regulation  Is  beco: 
more  unsatisfactory,    f 
pointed  out  to  the  agenciei 
the  producer  of  dairy 
meat  should   be  assured 
profit  over  the  cost  of 
Government  agencies,  in 
the  line  on  dairy  product 
but  one  end  of  the  line 
selling  price  of  the  product 
and  materials  going  Into 
duction  have  constantly 
The  paying  of  subsidies 
ucts  is  not  the  answer, 
back  on  meat  was 
er  and  the  producer  were 
suffered.    The  Govemme4t 
contemplating  a  ceiling 
tern  upon  cattle.    If  they 


establls  led 


and 


Mr.  Speak- 

remarks  in 

I  include  a 

to  Mr.  Bowles 

?.  A.  and  the 


Handling  of  the 
by  Govern - 
more  and 
rei)eatedly 
involved  that 
pr^ucts  and  of 
a   reasonable 
The 
rying  to  hold 
have  fixed 
\nd  tliat.  the 
The  labor 
cost  of  pro- 
gone  upward, 
dairy  prod- 
When  the  roll- 
the  feed- 
the  ones  who 
agencies  are 
grading  sys- 
do  this.  It  will 


mng 
hive 


pre  duction. 


tie 


on 


be  against  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
cattle  producers  and  feeders  of  livestock. 
The  regulations  involved  will  be  Intol- 
erable. 

It  should  be  evident  by  this  time  that 
when  Government  agencies  tamper  with 
economic  laws,  their  regulations  beget 
more  regulations  until  we  have  an  in- 
tricate maze  and  a  man-made,  spider- 
like web  of  restrictions  that  so  confuse 
and  confound  the  producer  of  dairy 
products  and  meat  that  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  products  is  greatly  re- 
duced. 

The  letter  follows: 

DecEMBXi  14,  1944. 

CHXbTZB  BOWLB, 

Administrator, 

Office  of  Price  Administration. 

liACVIK  JONBB. 

Administrator, 

War  Food  Administration. 

Gkntlemen:  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
your  letter  ol  December  9  in  which  you  call 
my  attention  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Buffalo  County  Farm  Bureau.  I  am  also 
Interested  In  your  comments  on  prices,  par- 
ticularly milk.  In  this  letter,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  pertinent  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  dairy  and  meat  Industries. 

The  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  have  consistently 
ref\ised  to  give  the  producers  of  milk,  cream, 
and  butter  a  price  which  reflects  a  profit  to 
the  producers.  Youur  agencies  have  fixed  the 
price  of  these  products  below  reasonable 
production  costs.  The  sost  of  feed,  labor, 
and  other  items  going  into  the  production 
of  dairy  products  has  been  constantly  ad- 
vancing. 

In  the  case  of  cream,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  smaller  producers  to  separata 
their  milk  and  cream.  They  use  the  skimmed 
milk  for  the  chickens  and  pigs  and  for  domea- 
tlc  \ise.  They  have  been  selling  their  cream 
for  cash.  The  major  portion  of  the  craam 
for  the  country  comes  from  the  farmer  having 
some  one  to  four  or  five  cows.  This  fanner, 
under  the  regulations  you  have  Imposed  upon 
him.  has  turned  to  other  crops  because  he 
cannot  make  a  profit  producing  dairy  prod- 
ueta  for  sale.  The  answer  to  this  problem 
aeams  quite  simple,  namely,  giving  the  pro- 
ducer a  price  which  wUl  reflect  a  reasonable 
proflt. 

The  Government  pays  processors  of  butter 
a  subsidy  to  roll  back  prices  Lut  the  prcxiucer 
receives  no  benefit  from  such  payments.  Tlie 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  have  been 
making  some  of  these  pajrments  and  they 
are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  law.  This 
Agency  should  use  Its  funds  to  support  farm 
prices  and  not  In  paying  subsidies. 

Tour  letter  speaks  of  the  increased  cost  of 
the  production  of  dairy  products  in  a  number 
of  milksheds  around  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. A  year  ago  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment was  paying  large  subsidies  to  certain 
dairies  in  this  area  to  assist  them  in  buying 
hay,  grain,  and  other  feeds  in  order  that  they 
might  keep  their  dairies  in  operation.  These 
payments  came  from  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica. I  am  wondering  if  these  subsidies  are 
still  being  paid;  and  If  so.  Just  how  they  are 
justified.  There  Is  much  favoritism,  sec- 
tional and  otherwise,  which  Is  being  shown  in 
the  subsidizing  of  certain  areas  producing 
dairy  products. 

Now,  as  to  meat.  You  are  well  aware  that 
there  has  been  little  good  meat,  either  beef, 
pork,  or  lamb  in  Wafhicgton  or  In  the  coun» 
try  for  several  months.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  xaach  available  until  the  pol- 
icies of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  F.  A.  are  changed. 
Your  agencies  fixed  the  price  of  these  prod- 
ucts below  reasonable  production  costs.  You 
have  failed  to  recognize  that  feed,  labor,  and 
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other  supplies  which  go  Into  the  production 
of  meat  have  continued  to  rise  in  price  and 
are  mostly  uncontrolled. 

When  the  roll-back  was  instituted,  con- 
trary to  law.  prices  paid  the  farmer  and  the 
producer  of  meat  were  rolled  back  about  $2  a 
hundred  by  the  packer.  The  packer  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  roU-back.  The  farmer  and  the 
producer  are  the  ones  who  stiffer. 

One  need  only  look  at  what  is  happening 
day  after  day  to  tiie  producers  of  hogs  to  real- 
ize that  It  won't  be  long  until  the  public  will 
find  it  Impossible  to  find  a  little  hunk  of 
pork  with  which  to  lubricate  the  beans.  The  | 
policies  of  Government  agencies  have  thor- 
oughly discouraged  the  farmer  in  raising 
more  pork.  There  was  a  time  when  the  hog 
market  was  so  glutted  and  congested  that  it 
was  impossible  to  handle  the  supply.  Through 
the  efforts  of  your  organization  you  are  re- 
ducing the  expected  epring  crop  to  a  point 
where  most  of  the  pork  like  the  good  trlple-A 
beef  will  be  going  into  the  black  market.  The 
black  market  In  cigarettes  wUl  seem  like  a 
picnic  beside  the  one  staring  us  In  the  face 
with  meat  unless  Government  agencies  take 
the  proper  steps  to  encourage  the  farmer  to 
produce.  The  farmers  are  pretty  well  dia- 
gtisted  now  and  no  one  can  blame  them. 

Spokesmen  for  the  producers,  feeders,  and 
other  groups  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to 
your  agencies  what  was  taking  place,  but, 
alas,  it  has  been  to  no  avail.  The  consuming 
public  and  the  producer  will  be  subject  to 
extreme  fiuctuation  In  prices  and  periods  of 
sharp  shortages  because  of  the  orders  and  di- 
rectives from  your  agencies.  There  Is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  shortages  In  meats,  but- 
ter, snd  other  foods.  Again  the  answer  to  the 
problem  Is  very  simple — permit  a  price  above 
the  cost  of  production,  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  increased  costs  going  into  the 
production. 

This  morning  I  read  a  newt  item  In  which 
you  indicate  that  celling  prices  would  have 
to  be  placed  upon  live  animals,  beef  in 
particular,  if  the  wholesale  price  of  meat  is 
to  be  controlled.  May  I  ask.  Mr.  Bowlea,  if 
this  is  the  Judgment  of  the  advisory  counsels 
of  the  meat  and  cattle  producers?  Have 
the  feeders  and  growers  of  livestock  advised 
that  such  a  move  was  necessary?  These 
conunltteea  were  set  up  by  law  and  you  are 
supposed  to  take  their  advice  and  counsel. 
Is  that  being  done?  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  frequently  these  counsels  are 
called  in  to  Washington  and  are  told  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  You  have  not  followed 
the  considered  judgment  and  advice  of  prac- 
tical men  on  the  firing  line  who  know  the 
answers  to  the  production  of  meat. 

You  must  realize  how  Impossible  it  would 
be  to  grade  animals  on  the  hoof.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  inspectors  at  every  sale 
yard,  every  slaughterhouse,  every  packer, 
and  even  then  proper  grading  could  not  be 
done.  It  would  simply  mean  that  the  regu- 
lations would  have  to  be  Ignored.  It  would 
discourage  the  production  of  meat.  You 
would  throw  out  of  balance  the  delicate 
mechanism  of  economy.  One  regulation 
t  would,  naturally,  bring  on  others  to  regu- 
late what  you  are  already  trying  in  a  futUe 
way  to  regulate. 

Your  desire  to  establish  ceilings  Is  precipi- 
tated by  the  fact  that  the  meat  markete  in 
New  York  State  and  the  East  may  be  forced 
to  close.  If  you  will  look  behind  the  scenes 
you  will  probably  discover  that  these 
markets  are  trying  to  buy  or  are  buying  the 
triple  A  meat  through  the  ceUing  prices  and 
that  they  find  It  Impossible  to  sell  through 
the  legitimate  market  the  products  they 
buy  at  a  profit.  Most  of  the  good  meat  Is 
now  going  into  the  black  market.  Your 
agencies  have  discouraged  the  finishing  of 
beef.  The  civilian  population  and  our 
soldiers  and  allies  wUl  soon  have  to  use 
utility  beeL     You  taU  to  realize  that  the 


same  utility  beef,  if  the  farmer  was  per- 
mitted to  feed  the  animal,  could  be  made  to 
weigh  300  to  300  pounds  more  and  the  meat 
would  be  of  the  finest  quality.  This  meat 
could  be  produced  by  proper  feed.  The 
premium  now  being  paid  for  finished  meat  Is 
taken  off  of  the  producer  on  his  unfinished 
animal. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Bowles,  there  Is  no  need  for  a 
shortage  of  meat  or  dairy  products.  It  has 
been  brought  about  entirely,  by  the  agencies 
who  try  to  govern  these  mdustrles.  You 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  and  be  made  to 
answer  for  the  conditions  as  they  now  exist. 
So  far,  you  have  produced  shortages  which 
encourage  Inflations.  You  have  utterly 
failed  to  understand  or  solve  the  problem. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  L.  Mn,T,ni. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Fourth  District,  Nebraska. 


Widtwi  and  Orphans  Bill 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  has  Just  informed  me  that  my 
widows  and  orphans  bill.  H.  R.  1744. 
has  been  signed  by  the  President.  This 
ends  a  battle  that  has  lasted  for  more 
than  12  years  in  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  take  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  veterans  of  the  First  World  War, 
many  of  whom,  in  my  opinion,  died  of 
service-connected  disabilities. 

Members  of  the  House  have  asked  me 
to  make  this  announcement  as  soon  as  I 
received  the  information  that  this  bill 
had  been  signed.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
gratifying  news  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
ex-servicemen  and  their  dependents 
throughout  the  country. 

The  President  approved  the  bill  on  yes- 
terday. December  14,  and  it  became 
Public  Law  No.  483. 

KUCIsnJTT 

Under  this  act  the  widow  and  child  or 
children  of  a  World  War  No.  1  veteran 
may  receive  service  pension,  that  is,  with 
no  requirement  that  at  time  of  his  death 
the  veteran  must  have  had  a  service-con- 
nected disability.  It  is  required  that  the 
veteran  must  have  served  90  days  or  more 
in  World  War  No.  1,  or  if  less  than  90 
days,  must  have  been  discharged  for  dis- 
ability incurred  in  line  of  duty,  except 
where  at  time  of  death  he  was  receiving 
or  entitled  to  receive  pension,  compen- 
sation, or  retirement  pay  for  disability 
connected  with  his  service  in  World  War 
No.  1.  The  veteran's  discharge  or  release 
from  active  service  in  World  War  No.  1 
must  have  been  under  other  than  dis- 
honorable conditions. 

DEFINITION  OF  WIDOW 

The  term  "widow"  as  defined  excludes 
a  "widower."  To  be  eUgible  the  widow 
must  have  married  the  veteran  either 
prior  to  December  14,  1944.  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  act,  or,  if  after  that  date, 
10  or  more  years  prior  to  his  death. 


Pension  will  not  be  allowed  a  widow  who 
has  remarried,  and.  if  pension  is  discon- 
tinued by  reason  of  remarriage.  It  can- 
not thereafter  be  recommenced.  There 
must  have  been  continuous  cohabitation, 
with  the  person  who  served,  from  the 
date  of  marriage  to  date  of  death,  except 
where  there  waas  a  separation  without 
fault  of  the  widow. 

DFTINTTION  OF  CHTID 

The  term  "child"  is  as  defined  In  exist- 
ing law,  which  means  a  person  unmar- 
ried and  under  the  age  of  18  years,  un- 
less prior  to  reaching  the  age  of  18  years 
the  child  becomes  or  has  become  perma- 
nently incapable  of  self-support  by  rea- 
son of  mental  or  physical  defect,  who  is  a 
legitimate  child;  a  child  legally  adopted: 
a  stepchild  if  a  member  of  the  man's 
household;  an  illegitimate  child  but  as  to 
the  father  only  if  acknowledged  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  him.  or  if  he  has  been  ju- 
dicially ordered  or  decreed  to  contribute 
to  the  child's  supjwrt  or  has  been,  prior 
to  his  death,  judicially  decreed  to  be  the 
putative  father  of  such  child,  or  if  he 
is  otherwise  shown  by  evidence  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  be  the  putative  father  of  such 
child.    Payment  of  pension  may  be  con- 
tinued after  the  eighteenth  birthday  and 
until  completion  of  education  or  training 
(but  not  after  such  child  reaches  the  age 
of  21  years)  to  any  child  who  is  or  may 
hereafter  be  pursuing  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  an  institution  chosen  by  him  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

INCOm   UMTTATION 

No  payments  may  be  made  to  a  widow 
without  chUd,  or  to  a  chUd  whose  an- 
nual income  exceeds  $1,000,  or  to  a  widow 
with  a  child  or  children,  whose  annual 
inc(»ne  exceeds  $2,500.  In  determining 
annual  Income,  any  payments  by  the 
United  States  Government  because  of 
disability  or  death  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
may  not  be  considered.  Where  payments 
to  a  widow  are  disallowed  or  discontinued 
by  reason  of  the  income  limitation,  pay- 
ments to  a  child  or  children  o:  the  de- 
ceased veteran  may  be  made  as  thougk 
there  Is  no  widow. 

EATIS  OF  FKNSION 

The  monthly  rates  of  pension  imdcr 

the  act  are  as  follows: 

Widow  but  no  child —  $35 

Widow  and  1  chUd  (with  fS  for  each  ad- 
ditional child) 45 

No  widow  but  1  child 18 

No  widow  but  2  children  (equally  di- 
vided)  27 

No  widow  but  3  chUdren  (equaUy  di- 
vided; with  94  for  each  additional 
child,  the  total  amount  to  be  equally 
divided) M 

Limitation  on  total  amount  of  pension 
payable  in  single  case ..    74 

The  above  rates  are  the  same  as  pro- 
vided under  prior  law,  Public  Law  No. 
484,  Seventy-third  Congress,  as  amended, 
except  that  the  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  payable  in  a  single  case  is 
changed  from  $64  to  $74.  a  change  which 
was  overlooked  in  the  recent  law  Increas- 
ing the  rates. 
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Payments  commence  as  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  death  of  the  veteran 
if  claim  is  filed  within  1  year  thereafter. 
Where  claim  is  filed  after  the  1  year  pe- 
riod, pajrments  commence  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  claim  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
■Inlstratlon.  However,  pension  author- 
feRd  solely  by  virtue  of  this  act  cannot  be 
effective  for  any  period  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 14. 1944.  the  date  of  the  act. 

ABOmONAL  ptonsoMs 

Under  the  new  act  the  definition  of 
"widow."  heretofore  explained,  is  also 
made  applicable  to  World  War  No.  1  serv- 
ice-connected death  cases,  where  higher 
rates  of  compensation  are  payable.  Be- 
fore passage  of  this  act,  the  marriage 
limitation  date  was  May  13. 1938,  for  both 
service-connected  and  non -service-con- 
nected World  War  No.  1  death  cases. 

By  the  act  of  May  27,  1944.  Public  Law 
No.  312.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  wid- 
ows and  children  of  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  were  granted  the  non-service- 
connected  death  benefits  then  in  effect 
for  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  No.  1  veterans.  Because  of 
the  repeal  of  certain  provisions  of  Public 
Law  No.  484.  as  amended,  for  World  War 
No.  1  cases,  with  certain  protective  pro- 
visions, it  was  necessary  in  the  new  act 
to  reenact  certain  provision  of  Public 
Law  No.  484,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rights  granted  in  World  War  No.  2  cases 
by  the  act  of  May  27. 1044.  No  outright 
service  pension  is  granted  in  World  War 
No.  2  cases.  It  will  still  be  required  in 
such  cases  that  at  time  of  death  from 
non-service-connected  cause  the  veteran 
had  a  disability  connected  with  World 
War  No.  2  service. 

This  is  a  great  victory  for  the  depend- 
ants of  World  War  veterans,  and,  as  I 
said.  It  is  a  consummation  for  which  I 
have  been  working  for  the  last  12  years. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORREU 


IN  THK  HOUSE  C^  RBPRSSKNTATTVXS 

Fridav,  December  IS.  1944 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  published 
under  date  of  December  12.  1944,  under 
the  heading  "The  facts  about  Arkansas 
^^^,>,A4ghway  funds." 

I  am  placing  this  item  In  the  Ricou 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  showing  the  at- 
titude of  the  Arkansas  Gazette.  It  Is, 
In  my  jitdgment,  imfortimate  for  Arkan- 
sas that  the  modified  McClellan  amend- 
ment was  not  adopted.  Senator  McCixl- 
LAM  and  all  Arkansas  Monbers  of  Con- 
gress exerted  every  possible  effort  to  se- 
cure   the    adoption    of    the    proposed 


amendment,  and  I  believe 
been  successful  had  It  not 
doubt  and  confusion 
sertion  of  the  statements  of 
Ofllclals'  Association.    I  an 
determine  responsibility 
but.  as  the  Gazette  has  sai< 
error  of  this  association, 
highway  officials  of 
proves  that  we  cannot 
due  Arkansas,  then,  in  tha  ; 
lleve  Congress  should  ado  it 
fled  McClellan   amendment, 
Arkansas  and  the  other 
tion  of  the  fimds  provided 
The  editorial  follows: 
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State  Hlgbway  Director 
that  $21329,000  would  be 
Arkaiuas*  full  3 -year 
aid  ftinds  under  the  post 

He  reported  that  for  the 
the  State  woxild  have  $3 
match  •3.274.000  of  Federal 

For  tte  second  year,  1948, 
kansas  would  be  expected  to 
•3.821.000.    but    only    •1.548j)00 
available  for  that  parpoae. 

For   the   third  and   final 
State  would  have  only  (les 
match  an  allotment  of  •4.91! 

But    in    a    tabulation 
American  Aasociatlon  of  Stal|e 
ficlals,  and  published  In  the 
RzcoKD,  the  amounts  requlrec 
lar  for  dollar  were  treated 
resented   the   amounts 
able    actually    to   provide, 
3  years  covered  by  the  bill. 

To  these  misleading  figures 
statement  that  Arkansas' 
ments  can  be  met  from  currefit 

That  statement  caxised 
conferees  to  reject  the  McClellan 
designed  to  permit  Arkanaai 
fuU  allotment,  matched  or 
an  offset  to  the  abnormally 
of  highway  revenue  pledged 
service.    For  this  unfortima(e 
neither  Highway  Director 
Arkansas  delegation  in 
slble.    In  fact.  Hal  S.  Hale, 
of   the   highway   officials'   on 
admitted  association  authorship 
ment  placed  In   the  Com( 
regarding  Arkansas'  ability  to 
requirements  out  of  current 
the  tabulation  Involved 
figures,  and  that  the 
purporting  to  show  Arkansas' 
Ity  was  the  best  we  could 

In  Justice  to  Arkansas  the 
State's  allotment  of  Federal 
should  be  reconsidered  in 
facts. 
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Hampton  Pitts  Fa  mer 


EXTENSION  OF  RE  kfARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  lEED 


Df  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE!  iENTATTVES 

Thursday,  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Hon.  Hampton 
Pitts  Pduok  In  1921  when  he  first  came 
to  Congress  from  the  Secoi  id  District  of 
South  Carolina.  We  becam ;  friends,  and 


as  time  went  on  I  appreciated  more  and 
more  the  high  character  and  marked 
ability  of  the  man.  Representative  Fct- 
MXB's  keen  grasp  of  the  farm  problems 
of  the  South,  and  especially  of  his  native 
State,  was  ever  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  No  man  could  have  been  more 
diligent  and  constant  in  his  efforts  to 
raise  the  standerd  of  agriculture  than  he. 
South  Caroline,  has  produced  many  great 
statesmen.  I  believe  that  when  the  rec- 
ord of  these  men  is  placed  alongside  of 
the  recorded  legislative  achievements  of 
Representative  Fulhkh  his  record  will  in 
no  way  suffer  by  comparison.  The  great 
State  of  South  Carolina  and  all  of  Its 
people  will  feel  the  beneficial  effects  of 
Representative  Fdlmxr's  leadership, 
service,  and  inspiration  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  Mrs.  PirLicn 
and  all  the  members  of  the  family  In  the 
loss  of  a  devoted  and  good  husband  and 
father. 


Salaries  of  Postal  Employees  Shonld 
Be  Increased 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

(V  PBMMS I  LVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R 
4715,  now  imder  consideration  and  pro- 
viding for  an  increase  in  salaries  of 
postal  employeescis  a  legislative  measure 
that  should  receive  unanimous  approvaL 
I  am  convinced  that  such  action  is  war- 
ranted in  simple  Justice  to  the  postal 
workers  of  the  Nation,  whose  basic  sal- 
aries have  not  been  Increased  since  1925. 

The  Post  Office  Department  through 
its  thousands  of  employees  is  no  doubt 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
closest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  America.  We  are  prone  to  take  a  lot 
for  granted  and  seldom  pause  to  realize 
the  important  part  the  postal  employees 
play  in  our  everyday  lives.  They  are  a 
faithful,  honest,  hard-working  group  of 
loyal  American  citizens  and  it  Is  only 
right  that  their  vocation  in  life  should 
present  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  increases  in  salaries  for  meritorious 
service.  Such  an  incentive  will  prove  a 
deserving  reward  and  contribute  greatly 
to  the  morale  of  this  splendid  group  of 
Federal  employees. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  handling 
a  huge  volume  of  business  and  that  Its 
speedy  and  efficient  service  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  a  model 
of  proficiency.  To  establish  and  main- 
tain such  an  enviable  record  requires  that 
honest  and  conscientious  persons  be  at- 
tracted to  positions  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  that  they  have  the 
prospect  of  earning  sufficient  salaries  to 
maintain  their  families  with  a  reason- 
able degree  of  economic  security. 
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In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  in  favor  of  an  increase  in  salaries 
for  postal  employees,  I  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  a  number  of  other 
Federal  agencies  and  cooperates  with 
them  by  securing  and  compiling  impor- 
tant information.  This  service  includes 
the  sale  of  War  bonds  and  stamps,  auto- 
mobile use  tax  stamps,  migratory  bird 
stamps,  registering,  flnserprinting.  and 
photograpliing  enemy  aliens  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  participation  in  the 
salvage  campaigns  for  scrap  rubber, 
paper  and  metals,  as  well  as  the  stu- 
pendous task  of  delivering  over  120,000,- 
000  copies  of  Ration  Bock  No.  3  and  mil- 
lions of  informative  circular^  compiled 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

H.  R.  4715  embodies  legislation  that 
will  grant  a  reasonable  increase  in  basic 
salaries  of  postal  employees  and  enable 
them  to  meet  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  property  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  for  their  families.  I 
repeat  that  such  an  increase  is  warranted 
as  salaries  of  postal  employees  have  not 
been  adjusted  since  1925,  a  period  of 
nearly  20  years. 

Therefore,  in  the  traditional  American 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play  I  make  this 
fervent  appeal  for  speedy  approval  of 
H  R  4715  and  thus  reward  the  patience, 
loyalty,  and  zeal  of  the  postal  employees 
of  America. 


Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Panaioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIiSENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  15. 19^44 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  •  Sjaeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  addrcM  of 
welcome  by  the  Honorable  Edward  R 
Stettinius.  Jr..  S3cretary  of  State  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Lewis.  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  Panama  and  Dr.  Lewis  address 
in  response: 

ADD1ESS  OF  WET,COMEBTTH«  HONORABLE  EDWAKD 
B  STTITINiUS.  JR..  8ECEETABT  OF  STATE,  BEFORE 
THE  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 
OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  IN  HONOR  OF 
THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AITAIRS  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  PANAMA.  HON.  SAMUEL  LEWIS,  DE- 
CEMEE3  12,   1944 

Mr  Minister.  It  Is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
thft  I  extend  to  you  a  warm  welcome  on  ^- 
half  of  the  governing  bourd  ol  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

We  are  happy  to  greet  the  distinguished 
ton  of  that  eminent  Panamanian  patriot. 
Etatesman.  diplomat,  historian,  and  man  of 
letters.  Samuel  Lewis. 

As  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  you  are 
worthily  foUowlng  in  his  Ulvistrloiis  footsteps. 
To  your  family  background  of  loyal  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  highest  Interest  of  Pan- 
ama you  have  added  practical  experience  as 
member  of  the  national  issembly.  and  In 
other  important  positions.  You  have  demon- 
strated your  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  ol  Uberty  and  jusUce.    We  feel  confi- 


dent, therefore,  that  this  combination  of 
heritage  and  personal  achievement  augurs 
well  for  a  continuance  cf  your  country's  high 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  Its  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  extending  to  you  the  welcome  of  the 
governing  board.  I  should  like  to  combine 
therewith  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  welfare 
of  the  President  of  Panama,  and  for  the  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  your 
country. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
OF  PANAMA,  HON.  SAMUEL  LEWIS 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  gentlemen,  I  have 
heard  with  profound  emotion  the  generous 
words  of  the  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
body.  I  appreciate  the  tribute  to  my  father's 
memory,  which  in  my  mind  is  inseparably 
linked  with  love  of  country,  and  I  appear 
before  you  confident  that  my  Panamanian 
voice  will  find  a  fraternal  response  in  this 
cordial  atmosphere. 

One  feels  in  this  building  a  deep  and 
gratifying  sense  of  Americanism  which  com- 
forts the  spirit  and  encourages  reflection  on 
the  elements  required  to  strengthen  and 
solidify  the  present  unity  of  the  continent 
and  contribute  to  lU  victory  and  glory. 

And  this  meditation  prompted  by  the 
time  and  the  place,  leads  me  to  point  out 
that  to  attain  fvdl  unity,  to  gain  decisive 
triumphs,  our  nations  must  know  each 
other  better.  We  must  know  our  problems 
and  our  needs  as  we  know  our  resources  and 
potentialities,  and  thereby  acquire  a  sin- 
cere and  effective  sense  of  mutual  assistance. 
We  shall  thus  acquire  a  continental  con- 
science, strong  and  Just,  and  be  able  to  ful- 
fUl  our  destiny  In  history  with  our  face 
turned  toward  the  future. 

The  great  American  union  needs  a  pro- 
found and  thorough  sense  of  reciprocal  col- 
laboration, recognized  by  all  as  an  obligation 
and  not  merely  as  a  generous  and  spon- 
taneous contribution.  We  must  tell  one  an- 
other, openly,  frankly,  and  without  reticence 
of  our  lacks,  our  errors,  our  defects,  and  our 
deficiencies. 

A  self-defeating  diplomacy,  an  unwar- 
ranted attachment  to  exaggerated  formulas 
of  courtesy,  has  led  us  In  the  past  to  con- 
stant praises  by  some  nations  of  others  per- 
haps In  the  erroneous  belief  that  real  broth- 
erhood consists  in  repeatedly  asserting  that 
we  are  a  composite  of  all  the  virtues.  We 
have,  m  general,  hidden  from  our  neighbors 
of  America  the  intimate  problems  that  worry 
us.  the  fundamental  defects  that  retard  us. 
while  childishly  proclaiming  the  fertility  of 
our  soil,  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  the 
beauty  of  our  landscape,  and  the  courage  of 
our  heroes.  Such  a  method  has  divided 
rather  than  united  us.  and  these  laurel 
leaves  that  we  have  so  carefully  Intertwined 
have  concealed  one  nation  from  another 
more  effectively  than  would  have  smoke 
screens. 

With  a  national  spirit  ever  alert  but  more 
freely  communicative,  with  a  more  practical 
Idea  of  real  comradeship  and  legitimate  pride, 
we  shall  be  in  a  poeition  to  look  for  and  find 
m  another  country  what  we  lack  In  our  own, 
to  learn  from  other  nations  what  we  do  not 
know,  to  ask  for  support  In  our  weakness, 
for  helpful  advice  in  our  dilemmas,  for  there 
Is  no  nation  In  the  great  American  family 
so  powerful  and  rich  that  It  has  no  need  of 
another,  and  none  so  weak  and  poor  that  It 
cannot  offer  material  and  moral  help.  It  is 
such  assistance  that  wUl  accelerate  the  prog- 
ress of  this  vast  continent — our  common 
country. 

It  is  also  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  that 
we  advance  one  degree  further  in  our  affec- 
tion for  the  land,  that  we  acquire  a  broader 
perspective,  a  wider  outlook  with  respect  to 
our  aspirations  and  our  hopes.  There  exist 
among  us,  as  in  other  regions,  the  bonds  of 
sentiment  which  attach  a  man  to  his  home. 


which  he  cherishes  as  part  of  the  city  or 
village  of  his  birth,  and  even  as  he  shows  his 
love  for  the  place  of  his  birth  he  demon- 
strates his  attachment  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  But  it  is  imperative  that  we  take 
a  further  step — that  we  broaden  otJr  ttiink- 
Ing — and  Just  as  one's  ties  expand  from  the 
home  to  the  city,  and  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  so  likewise  must  each  one's  thought 
stretch  beyond  his  own  country  to  all  Amer- 
ica. Thus  each  part  will  become  an  offer- 
ing to  the  'Whole,  and  the  gl>fy  and  the  bene- 
fit due  each  nation  wUl  constitute  its  con- 
tribution to  the  common  benefit  and  glory 
of  the  continent.  If  we  selfishly  reserve  our 
possessions  to  ourselves,  we  shall  enjoy  their 
fruits  only,  but  if  we  take  a  broad  American 
view  of  them  we  shall  enjoy  not  only  oat 
fruits  but  also  the  yield  of  the  entire 
continent. 

And,  finally,  to  give  effect  to  the  idea 
which  I  am  presenting,  we  of  the  North,  the 
center,  and  the  South  must  eradicate  the  last 
vestiges  of  friction  rooted  in  the  past.  If  at 
one  time  the  youthful  energy  of  the  United 
SUtes  devoted  Itself  primarily  to  achieving 
success  and  thus  aroused  fears,  the  United 
States  of  today,  because  of  Its  ever-growing 
sense  of  Justice,  Is  the  Nation  of  the  world 
that  has  the  best  balance  between  physical 
power  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  spirit. 
If  In  the  past  the  South  American  countries 
have  sometimes  given  the  Impression  of  peo- 
ples following  no  precise  direction,  today  all 
of  them  are  firmly  established  and  sincerely 
Interested  In  order  and  progress — reedy  to 
fulfill  their  mission  as  part  of  the  continent 
destined  to  be  the  granary  of  the  world,  the 
bulwark  of  democracy,  and  the  eternal  fount 
of  law. 

Nations,  for  ethical  reasons,  must  base  their 
relations  on  present  friendship  and  not  on 
the  quarrels  and  suspicions  of  the  past.  And 
if  this  constitutes  a  general  rule  lor  all  civ- 
ilized peoples.  It  is  even  more  applicable 
to  those  of  the  Americas,  not  only  because  of 
their  moral  principles  but  because  they  share 
a  common  territory  and  have  an  ever-growing 
and  Important  community  of  Interests. 

These  must  be.  In  my  opinion  as  a  Pana- 
manian and  an  American,  the  standards  by 
which  we  shtdl  attain  an  Indestructible  unity 
and  make  a  beautiful  reality  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  proclaimed  and  put  into 
practice  by  an  Illustrious  citizen  of  our  con- 
tinent and  of  the  world.  I  venture  to  ex- 
press these  opinions  In  the  friendly  at- 
mosphere of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I  am 
encouraged,  too.  by  the  words  addressed  to 
me  by  the  distinguished  representative  who 
has  had  the  kindness  to  welcome  me.  and  In- 
spired by  the  presence  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  to 
whom  the  entire  continent  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  And,  now,  that  I  have  presented 
my  views.  I  want  to  add  with  pride  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  Panama,  because  there 
exists  in  Panama  a  deep  love  of  country  and 
at  the  came  time  a  constant  desire  for  the 
complete  realization  of  the  brotherhood  and 
the  greatness  of  America. 


Palestine  Resolotioa 


>  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMIli  A.  WRIGHT 

OF  PENNETLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPP^ESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  V/RIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
not  Intended  to  comment  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  RiUes  Committee  to  report  a 
rule  on  the  Palestine  resolution  which  I 
Introduced  In  this  Congress,  together 
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with  my  colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
OoKPTOM].      However,    the    gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cdx«],  addressed 
the  House  yesterday  criticizing  the  non- 
action of  the  committee  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  FisHl.  who  stated  that  it  was  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  SUte  Department 
that  the  resolution  was  not  reported  to 
the  House.    I.  myself,  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
greas  failed  to  reafBrm  its  historic  posi- 
tion on  the  National  Homeland  for  the 
Jews.    I  have  both  before  and  since  in- 
troducing the  resolution  spent  a  great 
amount  of  time  in  the  study  of  the  his- 
toric background  of  this  problem.    I  feel 
~~"^frtaip  that  the  United  Nations  must 
eventually  arrive  at  the  same  solution  of 
the  age  old  Jewish  minority  problem  in 
Europe   which  was   agreed   to   by   the 
League    of    Nations    and   by   President 
Wilson  speaking  for  the  United  States 
that  the  Jews,  if  they  are  ever  to  escape 
a    minority    status    in    the    European 
countries  with  all  the  humiliation  and 
discrimination  which  this  status  impUes, 
must  be  aUowed  to  estabUsh  a  country 
of  their  own  in  Palestine.    I.  personally, 
did  not  think  that  the  present  adoption 
of  this  resolution  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  upon  our  relaUons  with  our  allies 
or  I  would  not  have  sponsored  it  nor 
urged  its  passage.    I  was  naturally  reas- 
sured by  the  approval  of  this  policy  in  the 
campaign  platforms  of  the  two  major 
parties  and  likewise  in  statements  issued 
by  President  Rooaevelt  and  Governor 
Dewey. 

It  li  only  fair  to  state  however  that 
many  persons  whose  Judgment  I  respect, 
who  are  men  of  goodwiU  toward  the  Jews 
and  sincerely  anxious  to  assist  them,  have 
expressed  to  me  the  fear  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resoluUon  might  have  an  un- 
fortunate effect  at  the  present  time. 

Following  the  resignation  of  the  Hon- 
orable CordeU  Hull,  after  his  long  and 
distinguished  service  to  this  country,  the 
President's  appointment  of  Mr.  Stettin- 
lus  to  succeed  him  has  been  greeted  by 
general  acclaim  and  approval  throughout 
the  country.  I  beUeve  that  it  Is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  no  choice  would 
have  been  more  popular  with  both  of  the 
political  parties  and  with  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Everyone  wishes  to  assist  him 
In  his  fateful  task  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  termination  and 
to  preserve  the  unity  and  good  feeling 
which  the  United  Nations  have  found  in 
war  so  that  they  may  join  together  fol- 
lowing its  close  in  the  establishment  of 
a  just,  durable  peace.  We  know  that  it 
Is  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter  to  pre- 
serve this  accord  until  our  great  task  is 
accomplished:  that  the  misimderstand- 
Ings  and  jealousies  which  inevitably  arise 
between  nations,  if  not  solved,  may  drive 
us  apart  and  prevent  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  high  aims  which  animate 
us  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  It 
Is  possible  that  even  though  some  speci- 
fic policy  such  as  the  one  which  I  am 
discussing  may  be  just  and  desirable, 
which  I  am  certain  that  it  is.  that  never- 
theless its  Impact  upon  the  over-all  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  may  be  harmful  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  question  in- 
volvtng  an  intimate  knowledge  of  inter:- 
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national  relations  which 
elded  by  those  who  dea 


:an  best  be  de- 
with  them  as 


part  of  their  duUes  an<    everyday  life. 


I  am  confident  that  the!  United  Nations 
will  find  it  necessary  ultl  mately  to  allow 
the  Jews  free  access  to  I  alestine.  As  to 
the  timing  of  such  actio  i 
proper  that  I  should  defi  r  my  judgment 
although  reluctantly  to  t  lat  of  the  State 
Department  lest  I.  even 
tent,  lessen  the  confiderce  in  our  con- 
duct of  the  war  and  ou  •  relations  with 
other  govenunents.    Befeving,  as  I  do. 


moreover  in  the  justice 


and  its  oflBcials,  I  am  curtain  that  this 
question  will  be  dealt  rtth  fairly  and 
that  in  good  time  our  <  ovemment  will 
lend  its  great  moral  infli)  ence  to  reestab- 
lish the  Palestine  homel4nd.  I  sincerely 
hope  it  will  be  soon. 


Greece's  Riglit  of  Self-  Determination 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


lEMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  L  JDLOW 

or  INDIAN  I 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  BEF  RESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Decemper  13. 1944 


tie 
fcr 
a 


Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr 

unanimous  consent  of 
resentatives,  I  submit 

CONGRESSIONAL    RSCORO 

received  from  Mr.  Jame 
standing  citizen  of  Indianapolis 
ident   of   the   James 
Chapter  of  the  Order 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 


Speaker,  imder 
House  of  Rep- 
printing  in  the 
letter  I  have 

Angelo,  an  out- 
and  pres- 

Vhitcomb   Riley 

of  the  AHEPA. 


RniT 


OmtM  or 
Jamm  WKrrcoMB 
Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Congr«wman  Louu  Luoi^w 


AHEPA, 

CHAPTia, 
i  >e<xmber  9. 1944. 


Wathir  gton 


(in 


DSAB   COMOMMMBUAK   LVX>  X)W 

from  Greece  Indicate  thai 
being  sacrificed  In  wbat 
pears  to  be  an  Internal 
but  which.  In  reality,  Is 
Imperialistic  and  power 

TTiat  Great  BrlUln  hai 
Interests  to  imperialistic 
of  Greece  became  apparetdc 
ago.    The  Atlantic  Chart^ 
pronouncement  by  Allied 
are  empty  phrases  wher 
light  of  developments  In 

The    matter    calls    for 
Only  an  aroused  American 
can  force  Colonel  Blimps 
lata  of  Great  Britain  to 
which.  If  continued,  (1) 
longatlon  of  the  war  and 
to  the  deterioration  of 
the  common  struggle  ag^nst 

All  persons  Interested 
and  a  Just  peace  may  well 
against  this   blatant 
people  must  be  allowed  to 
their  leaders  and  to  adop^ 
government  they  dealre 
sistance,  not  oppression, 
nished  with  food,  clothlni 
plies.    Their  ports,  roads, 
munlcatlons.  which  were 
enemy  or  Allied  action, 
American  lend-lease  mus 
direct,  and  all  assistance 
from  political  considerations 

The   Greek   people, 
world  the  Olympian 


wt  o 


of  our  country 


.D.C. 

Press  reports 

precious  lives  are 

the  surface  ap- 

polltlcal  squabble 

the  application  of 

>lltlcs. 

subordinated  war 

lollcles  In  the  case 

a  year  and  a  half 

and  every  noble 

leaders  in  this  war 

examined  in  the 

Greece. 

immediate   action, 
public  opinion 
other  imperial- 
abandon  a  policy 
nUl  cause  the  pro- 
2)  wUl  contribute 
moral  basis  of 
Hitler, 
a  speedy  victory 
raise  their  voices 
of   Greece.     Her 
the  right  to  choose 
whatever  form  of 
They  deserve  as- 
They  mtist  be  fur- 
and  medical  sup- 
ilghways.  and  com- 
lestroyed  either  by 
must  be  restored, 
be  given  to  them 
nust  be  dissociated 


ind 


( 

1  be 


n 


met  sage, 


have  given  the 
It  U  better 


to  die  on  our  feet  than  to  Uve  on  our  knees," 
have  the  right  to  self-determination.  Un- 
less American  influence  and  prestige  are 
brought  to  bear  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
lives  of  Innocent  persons  will  be  further  sac- 
rificed and  the  Allied  cause  wUl  suffer  im- 
measurably throughout  the  world. 
Very  truly  yo\irs. 

jamxs  Amcxlo,  President, 


Tragedy  [n  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  that  is  taking  place  in  Greece  at 
present  is  having  effect  upon  many  of 
our  own  ipeople. 

All  of  us  cannot  help  but  sorrow  that 
the  valiant  people  of  Greece,  who  fought 
so  valiantly  for  their  nation  and  their 
freedom,  must  again  shed  their  blood  in 
what  they  believe  to  be  freedom's  cause. 
But  there  are  some  among  us  who  can- 
not help  but  feel  the  tragedy  more  keenly 
because  their  brothers,  their  sisters, 
their  friends,  and  neighbors  are  person- 
ally Involved.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Americans  of  Greek  descent,  who  are  do- 
ing their  utmost  for  the  war  effort  here, 
in  the  war  industries,  on  the  homefront, 
by  buying  bonds  and  taking  part  in  civil- 
ian defense  and  on  the  fighting  front 
where  they  are  represented  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  armed  forces. 

The  National  Herald,  a  Greek  Amer- 
ican daily  paper,  published  an  arresting 
editorial  December  4  on  their  front  page, 
showing  what  the  present  conflict  in 
Greece  means  to  them.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  it  in  the 
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The  Greek  peopfe  are  again  shedding  their 
blood  to  secxire  their  freedom.  This  time 
they  are  not  attacked  by  Italy,  Germany,  or 
Bulgaria,  but  by  those  who  insist  upon  dis- 
regarding the  will  of  the  Greek  people. 

The  army  of  the  Greek  resistance  could 
not  put  down  their  glorious  arms  as  long  as 
they  were  not  given  a  guaranty  that  reac- 
tionary forces  supported  by  foreign  interests 
would  not  become  masters  of  the  situation. 

Reactionary  propaganda  Interprets  the  new 
disorders  by  throwing,  as  usually,  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Communists.  They 
accuse  them  of  trying  to  establish  a  dictator- 
ship in  Greece. 

We  are  against  communism.  But  we  can- 
not accept  this  distortion  of  facts. 

How  coiild  the  few  Communists  in  Greece 
establish  a  dictatorship,  when  Indian  troops 
are  occupying  the  country,  food  and  relief 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  prac- 
tically the  entire  population  bitterly  opposed 
to  any  dictatorship? 

Those  who  want  to  suppress  the  liberties 
of  the  Greek  people  are  well  known.  They 
are  the  supporters  of  the  unpopular  king. 
They  bear  the  responsibility  for  this  new 
bloodshed  as  well  as  for  the  one  of  last  AprU 
In  Vgypt. 

We  are  mourning  the  killing  of  the  heroes 
of  Greek  resistance  and  we  protest  against 
these  methods. 
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Mortifyinf  Newt  From  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGiVN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigaa  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  of  November  30, 1944: 
nomrriNO  ntws  rsou  Washington 
Two  news  items  in  the  Courier-Journal 
yesterday  must  have  delighted  and  fortified 
every  political  enemy  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration and  sadderied  and  mortified 
every  true  friend. 

The  first  concerned  a  d?mand  by  Attorney 
General  Biddle  for  the  rejilgnation  of  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Norman  M.  LitteU  and 
Mr.  LitteU's  refusal  to  camply.  Mr.  LitteU 
Is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  As  head  of  the  Lands  Di- 
vision he  has  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  acquirement  of  sites  needed  for  war  pur- 
poses, bucking  pKJwerful  Interests  and  saving 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.  It  was 
he  who  blocked  an  Elk  HlUs  oil  contract  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  SUndard  Oil  Co.  of 
California  by  showing  how  much  more  ad- 
vantageous its  terms  were  to  the  company 
than  to  the  Navy.  He  fought  the  Armys 
plan  to  turn  the  Breakers  Hotel  at  Palm 
Beach  back  to  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way, after  spending  a  hui^e  sum  converting  it 
into  a  hoepltal  for  soldiers.  His  testimony 
before  a  congressional  committee  helped  to 
upset  a  surplus  property  disposal  plan  that 
was  heavily  loaded  in  favor  of  q)3culation 
and  big  enterprise. 

All  of  these  things  Mr.  Biddle.  as  a  liberal, 
would  be  compelled  to  applaud.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  LitteU  is  easy  to  get  along 
with  In  an  ofllclal  capacity.  Perhaps  he  U 
not.  Frequently  men  of  his  persistence  and 
temerity  are  not.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
Mr.  Biddle's  principal  grievance  Is  that  Mr. 
LitteU  did  not  clear  everything— particularly 
his  testimony  before  Senate  investigators — 
with  his  superior.  This  complaint  from  an 
administrator,  held  responsible  for  what  gees 
on  throughout  his  department,  is  not  un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Biddle  had  a 
duty  to  find  a  way  to  work  harmoniously 
with  so  exceptionally  valuable  and  fearless  a 
public  servant,  and  his  attempt  to  oust  Mr. 
LitteU  makes  a  peculiarly  sorry  mess  In  that 
It  gives  color  to  the  congressional  charge  that 
the  Attorney  General  seeks  to  suppress  the 
flow  of  information  from  his  department  to 
legitimately  inquiring  committees  on  the 
Hill. 

The  second  shocking  Item  concerns  an 
attempt  to  suppress  Information  by  Members 
of  Congress  themselves.  The  decision  of  the 
House  committee  investigating  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  conduct  fu- 
ture hearings  behind  closed  doors  U  simply 
shameful.  The  committee  has  been  going 
Into  the  curious  radio  station  WMAC  deal  of 
late  1940.  when  Donald  Flamm  sold  the  prop- 
erty for  $850,000  to  a  former  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  Edward  J.  Noble.  Mr.  Flamm 
has  testified  that  he  made  the  sale  unwUl- 
Ingly  and  under  pressure  from  the  F.  C.  C. 
and  from  even  higher  in  the  admUiistratlon. 
Such  charges  obviously  deserve  the  most 
thorough  and.  above  all.  open  Investigation. 
Yet  the  committee  closed  its  doors  on  motion 
of  Representatives  Identified  as  administra- 
tion supporters.  Every  deUll  affecting  the 
transfer  of  ownership  of  a  facility  under  pub- 
lic license  Is  properly  public  property.  The 
committee  ■»  action  by  8  to  2  vote  hoM  Jua- 


tlflsd  the  Indignant  resignation  in  protest 
of  Its  chief  counsel.  John  J.  Sirica,  the  ob- 
servation of  Its  chairman.  Representative 
L«A.  a  Democrat,  that  the  hush-up  might  weU 
create  a  national  scandal  and  the  tatmt  of 
Representative  Wiccl«swuwh.  a  Republican, 
that  something  here  could  not  stand  the 
light  of  honest  Investigation. 

The  two  news  items  have  a  connection 
which  may  be  somewhat  tenuous  but  which 
we  think  worth  mentioning  in  passing.  In 
both  there  figures  the  name  of  Thomas  Gar- 
diner Corcoran.  One  of  Mr.  LitteU "s  coimts 
against  Mr.  Bidnle  Is  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  conferences  with  Mr.  Corcoran, 
tried  to  get  Mr.  Uttell  to  settle  a  Savannah 
Shipyards  Co.  condemnation  case  on  terms 
more  favorable  to  the  company  than  had  been 
proposed.  One  of  the  accusations  of  Mr. 
Flamm  I3  that  he  was  told  by  William  J. 
Dempsey.  a  former  chief  counsel  for  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  who  rep- 
resented Mr.  Noble  In  the  WMAC  transaction, 
tl-at  it  was  Mr.  Corcoran  who  had  brought 
iir.  Dempsey  and  Mr.  Noble  together. 

-Tommy  the  Cork."  of  course.  Is  known  of 
old.   He  was  close  to  the  White  House  during 
the  first  two  terms  of  the  New  Deal.    He  is 
a  former  couiisel  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  a  former  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  former  special 
assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.   With  Ben- 
jamin V.  Cohen,  he  wrote  some  of  the  basic 
New  Deal  laws.     He  is,  as  his  account  in 
Who's  Who  puts  it,  "now  in  private  practice 
In  Washington."    Drew  Pearson  has  enlarged 
upon  his  succinct  phrasing  as  follows:  "Ad- 
vice to  American  businessmen  having  trouble 
with  Uncle  Sam:   Hire  as  your  Washington 
attorney   the  famous  ex-braln- truster  Tom 
Corcoran."    In  short,  Mr.  Corcoran's  brlUlant 
mind,  his  Immense  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, hU  friendship  with  the  key  figures  of 
the  edmlnlstrative  agencies  are  available  to 
private    Intcresu   for   a    fee.     His   "private 
practice"  would  be  called  by  some  blunt  peo- 
ple lobbying.    It  Is  not  uncommon  for  men 
having  such  attributes,  or  a  eemblance  of 
them,  to  put  them  on  sale  after  leaving  pub- 
Uce  service.    It  cannot  be  denounced  as  sin- 
ful but  It  cannot  be  praised  in  terms  of  the 
Idealism  the  New  Deal  has  represented  in 
many  of  our  minds. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Corcoran  said. 
If  anything,  to  Mr.  Biddle  In  behalf  of  the 
Savannah  Shipyards  Co.  We  do  not  know 
what.  If  anything.  Mr.  Corcoran  said  to  Mr. 
Dempsey  and  Mr.  Noble  about  radio  WMAC. 
We  are  certainly  not  presupposing  any  Im- 
propriety by  Mr.  Corcoran  in  either  instance. 
We  are  only  trying  to  say  how  tired  we  are  of 
seeing  his  name  bob  up  in  such  cormectlons 
and  how  we  wish  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion could  somehow  rid  Itself  of  what  seems 
to  lis  a  parasite  "in  private  practice." 


U.  S.  CuHer  "Mackinaw*' 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15. 1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  I  had  the 
good  fortune  and  extreme  pleasure  of 
riding  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 
Mackinaw  which  is  rated  as  the  most 
powerful  Icebreaker  in  the  world.  She 
was  on  her  trial  run  from  the  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Yard— where  she  was 
built— to  Detroit,  Mich.    She  has  just 


now  completed  her  shake-down  cruise 
and  I  understand  has  proven  eminently 
satisfactory  in  every  way  and  has  met  not 
only  the  specifications  but  also  the  expec- 
tations of  her  designers. 

The  Mackinaw  is  293  feet  long  and  74 
feet  4  inches  in  beam,  with  a  draught  of 
19  feet  6  inches.  She  is  multiple  Diesel 
powered,  with  10, COO  shaft  horsepower. 
She  has  twin  screws  aft  and  one  screw 
forward.  She  is  a  real  marvel  of  engi- 
neering skill  and  naval  architectural 
beauty.  She  carries  a  complement  of  110 
officers  and  crew  and.  I  believe,  has  quar- 
ters for  considerable  additional  crew 
men.  so  that  it  is  expected  in  all  proba- 
bility she  will  be  able  to  serve  a  much- 
needed  want — especially  during  these 
war  times — as  a  training  ship  for  mem- 
t^rs  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  I 
recall  that  when  I  visited  the  academy 
in  June  as  a  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  board  of  visitors  the  two  first 
suggestions  or  requests  placed  before  our 
board  of  visitors  by  the  senior  cadet  offi- 
cer, speaking  on  behalf  of  the  corps,  was 
first,  that  the  Congress  provide  for  the 
construction  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
of  a  suitable  chapel:  and  secondly,  that 
we  do  whatever  we  could  to  provide  them 
with  seagoing  training.  Of  course,  in 
pre-war  days  the  boys  were  given  such 
training  aboard  destroyers  or  cutters, 
but  that  has  been  ?.n  impossibility,  ex- 
cepting in  Long  Island  Sound  on  smaller 
craft  during  the  war. 

Among  other  things,  the  Mackinaw 
should  be  able  to  provide  those  training 
facilities,  and  to  those  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  think  that  the  Great  Lakes 
are  Inland  millponds.  let  me  say  they  can 
raise  plenty  of  havoc  in  a  storm,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  that  anyone  who  can  sail 
the  Great  Lakes  successfully  can  more 
than  handle  himself  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  salt  water. 

The  Mackinaw  replaces  the  Ill-fated 
but  none  the  less  famous  cutter  Escajiaba 
which  was  sunk  while  on  convey  duty  in 
this  war;  probably  by  a  German  sub- 
marine torpedo,  when  she  went  down  In 
less  than  2  minutes  with  only  two  sur- 
vivors of  her  crew  who  were  rescued. 
The  Mackinaw  will  perform  a  much 
needed  task  in  keeping  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  open  in  the  wintertime  to  pro- 
vide for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  inter- 
state commerce  across  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  as  called  for  in  her  enabling 
legislation  which  I  am  proud  to  say  was 
sponsored  by  myself.  In  addition  to  her 
ice-breaking  duties  In  the  dead  of  win- 
ter she  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  open 
the  Straits  of  Mackinac  connecting  Lake 
Huron  and  Michigan  earlier  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  them  open  later  in  the 
fall,  to  facilitate  a  heavier  movement  of 
iron  ore,  limestone,  and  coal;  all  of 
which  products  are  much  needed  in  our 
successful  war  effort.  Further,  she  will 
be  able  to  facilitate  the  earlier  opening 
and  the  later  closing  of  the  St.  Marys 
River  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  with  Lake 
Superior;  and  in  maintaining  a  more 
lengthy  navigation  season  throiigh 
Whiteflsh  Bay  In  Lake  Superior  thus 
providing  for  an  Increased  flow  of  Iron 
ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region*  and 
grain  from  our  great  Northwest 
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Aside  from  her  Ice-breaklng  duties, 
during  the  regular  navigation  season  of 
9  months  erch  year,  she  will  perform 
the  customary  duties  of  all  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  as  a  training  ship,  and  further 
can  serve  as  a  lighthouse  tender  as  well 
fts  handling  the  msrriad  of  channel  buoys 
all  over  the  Great  Lakes.  She  is 
equipped  with  separate  cargo  booms  for 
such  purposes  and  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  deck  space  for  such  cargo. 

The  Mac^iinaw  is  in  command  of 
Commander  Edwin  J.  Roland,  who  be- 
gan his  service  with  the  Coast  Guard  as 
a  cadet  in  the  academy  in  1928.  He 
served  2  years  on  the  Great  Lakes  aboard 
the  Eseanaba  when  she  first  went  into 
commission.  He  has  served  on  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  staff:  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander,  Destroyer  Force;  and 
prior  to  uking  over  his  present  com- 
mand, has  been  on  the  high  seas  in  com- 
mand of  a  destroyer  escort  division. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
iSackinaw  Is  to  be  stationed  in  the  port 
of  Cheboygan.  Mich.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  and  the  citizens  of  Cheboygan 
and  all  of  northern  Michigan  are  plan- 
ning a  roiulng  welcome  for  her  when  he 
arrives  on  December  30  of  this  year. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  should  like 
to  jjolnt  out  that  the  Mackinaw  Is  not 
unlike  those  famous  .Coast  Guard  ice 
breakers  of  the  Greenland  type  which 
cooperated  so  effectively  Just  recently  In 
rounding  up  and  destroying  several  clev- 
erly designed  and  camouflaged  German 
ships  that  had  sneaked  their  way  into 
the  isolated  ice-bound  harbors  and  in- 
lets of  Greenland  and  had  set  up  fully 
manned  weather  stations  and  radio 
listening  posts  designed  not  only  to  give 
them  word  of  approaching  storms  which 
originate  in  that  area  and  the  informa- 
tion about  which  is  vital  to  their  bombing 
expeditions  over  Britain,  but  also  to 
give  them  advice  on  the  movement  of 
our  trans- Atlantic  aircraft.  This  is  the 
second  time,  at  least,  when  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  locate  and 
destroy  these  Greenland  Nazi  bases.  As 
Is  customary  of  the  Coast  Guard,  they 
have  been  eminently  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  cutter 
Mackinaw  will  live  up  to  all  the  traditions 
of  America's  oldest  sea-going  fighting 
service.  I  am  more  than  proud  that  I 
Introduced  the  legislation  later  adopted 
in  our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  by  this  House — and  by 
the  Senate  authori^ng  the  construction 
of  this  noble  craft. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALAH^Ml 

JN  THX  SSNATT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rridaw.  December  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 14,  1944,  the  disting\iished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Whxsus] 
delivered  an  address  at  Haverford  Col- 
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lege,  before  the  Haverford 
subject   Our   Liberal 
unanimous  consent  that 
be    printed    in    the 

RlCOKO. 

There  being  no  objectlcp 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 

Ladiea  »nd  gentlemen,  I  wnslder  It  a  very 
great  honor  to  have  been  a«k<  d  to  address  the 
Haverford  College  Porum  In  Ita  final  session 
of  thia  year.  May  I  also  say  that  1  approach 
with  humlUty  this  task  of  ad  Ireeslng  a  group 
of  students,  more  clolstend  and  with  a 
fresher  phlloflophlcal  backgiound  of  public 
affairs  than  I  have. 

I  am.  as  many  of  you  mi  lit  know,  much 
more  at  home  In  the  rougl  -and-tumble  of 
political  debate,  althoujgh  I  am  no  stranger 
to  forum  disctisslons,  which  have  become  an 
important  part  of  our  weekly  radio  fare. 

Tet,  even  these  forum  debates  differ  in 
soma  respect*  from  your  Hiverford  Porum. 
They  deal,  generally,  with  tl  le  current  polit- 
ical and  social  questions,  tnd  more  often 
than  not.  the  immediate  11  tenlng  audience 
has  strong  preconceived  II  :es  and  dislikes 
both  with  rwptct  to  the  s  >eakert  and  the 
subject  matter. 

Here.  I  am  sure,  we  all  ente  ■  Into  the  discus- 
sion with  the  primary  object  of  mutual  ed- 
ucation and  further  enlightenment.  I  as- 
Bvire  you  that  I  look  forward  to  the  discussion 
period  with  great  Interest  aa  a  means  of 
adding  to  my  own  limited  mowledge.  Our 
subject  tonight— Our  Literal  Heritage — 
lends  Itself  peculiarly  to  tie  kind  of  Intel- 
lectual dlaciisslon  for  which  your  forum  haa 
become  known. 

Liberalism.  I  must  admit,  Is  a  sort  of  In- 
tangible thmg;  It  Is  not  ai  simple  as  if  we 
were  discussing  social  secur  ty  or  the  merits 
of  opposing  political  candl  lates:  nor  Is  It 
something  which  the  ordlcary  mind  would 
be  willing  to  grapple  with  In  these  times. 
The  word  "liberalism"  is  i  badly  misused 
one.  Like  "Justice"  many  <  rimes  have  been 
committed  In  its  name.  I  relieve,  therefore, 
that  we  should  have  a  gen  ;ral  understand- 
ing of  what  we  are  talking  about — a  sort  of 
definition  of  terms. 

The  dictionary  deflnltloi,  of  liberal  and 
liberalism  la  not  a  sallsfac:ory  one  for  our 
purposes.  In  defining  my  terms.  I  do  not 
mean  to  exclude  other  definitions,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  can  k  ly  that  to  be  lib- 
eral la  to  be  able  to  enter  wl  h  one's  Imagina- 
tion Into  any  point  of  view  that  Is  proposed. 
That  la,  as  Ui.  Max  Eastn:  an  once  pointed 
out,  a  dangerous  gift,  but  t  Is  not  fatal  If 
one  has  the  ccxirage  to  sta  id  by  one's  own 
point  of  view  to  the  end— if  )ne  has  the  cour- 
age to  suffer  a  personal  defei  it.  A  true  liberal 
Is  one  who  when  he  repudli  ites  an  Idea  does 
so  knowing  what  It  la  to  relieve  that  Idea. 
And  when  he  accept*  an  Idei  i,  he  knows  what 
it  Is  to  reject  It. 

The  root  of  liberalism.  In  a  word.  Is  hatred 
of  compulsion.  Thl*  la  so  tecause  liberalism 
baa  respect  for  the  Individ  lal  and  his  con- 
science and  reason  which  tt  e  employment  of 
coercion  neoeaaarlly  destroys .  The  Uberal  haa 
faith  in  the  Individual— fal  h  that  he  can  be 
pcrstiaded  by  rational  meax  s  to  beliefs  that 
are  compaUble  with  social  good.  The  true 
liberal,  then.  Is  skeptical  of  soerclon,  no  mat- 
ter for  what  purpose  it  is  uaed;  be  doubts 
the  permanency  of  any  resu  ts  acbieved  by  it. 
Now.  you  see  I  have  talk  >d  for  8  minutes 
•bout  what  liberalism  Is  ard  I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  make  clear  what  i  ?e  are  dlsciisalng. 
It  must  be  obvlotis  that  It  Is  a  good  deal  easier 
to  Illustrate  what  Uberallam  U  by  citing  what 
it  la  not.  and  I  shall  do  so  presently.  How- 
ever. I  do  want  to  call  to  yoi  ir  attention  what 
another  writer  thinks  U)>iraliam  U— L.  T. 
Hobbouae— who  explains  thiit  "*  *  *  llb- 
erallam  is  tbe  belief  that  so<  tety  can  safely  be 


fotmded  on  this  self -directing  power  of  per- 
sonality (he  means  faith  in  the  Individual), 
that  It  Is  only  on  this  fotmdation  that  a  true 
commurlty  can  be  built,  and  that  so  estab- 
lished Its  foundations  are  so  deep  and  so  wide 
that  there  Is  no  limit  that  we  can  place  to  the 
extent  of  the  building.  Uberty.  then,  be- 
comes not  so  much  a  right  of  the  individual 
as  a  necessity  of  society.  It  rests  not  on  the 
claim  of  A  to  be  let  alone  by  B,  but  on  the 
duty  of  B  to  treat  A  as  a  rational  human 
being.  It  Is  not  right,  therefore,  to  let  crime 
alone,  or  let  error  alone.  But  it  Is  Imperative 
to  treat  the  criminal  or  the  mistaken  or  the 
ignorant  as  being  capable  of  right  and  truth, 
and  to  lead  them  on  Instead  of  merely  beat- 
ing them  down.  The  rule  of  liberty  is  Just 
the  application  of  the  rational  method.  It  la 
the  opening  of  the  door  to  tbe  appeal  of 
reason,  of  Imaglpatlon,  of  social  feeling:  and 
except  through  the  response  to  this  appeal 
there  is  no  assured  progress  of  society." 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  final  word  on 
liberalism.  But  It  serve*  to  give  us  a  con- 
ception of  what  llt>erallsm  mean*.  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  perhaps  the  mo*t  satl*- 
factory  way  of  empbaalslng  the  meaning  of 
Uberalum  1*  to  My  that  it  U  tbe  opposite 
of  lU  antonym— intolerance. 

Having  defined  our  term*,  let  u*  strive  to 
undersund  what  liberalism  is  not.  Let  us 
understand  how  the  meaning  of  liberalism 
1*  constantly  perverted  all  through  the  ages; 
let  us  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  mot- 
ley crew  who  fly  the  banner  of  liberalism  to 
shield  their  own  intolerance— their  anti- 
liberallam. 

What  *eems  tbe  meet  stifling  thing  about 
the  present-day  world?  True,  it  Is  Ignorant; 
It  Is  materlalUtlc;  It  is  shot  through  with 
economic  Injustice.  But  these  are  things 
that  do  not  press  alike  on  all  peoples,  evil 
though  they  may  be.  Rather,  It  seems  to  me, 
the  thing  that  is  most  dangerous  to  the 
progress  of  society  Is  the  contemporary  stri- 
dent harshness  of  temper— the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  opposing  leadership  and  doc- 
trine. Respect  for  the  Individual  has  al- 
most vanished:  Nietzsche  himself  would  ba 
astonished  at  the  change  of  values  in  the 
world  since  1914 — a  change  which  has  made 
power  about  the  only  thing  to  be  respected, 
and  then  not  so  much  respected  as  feared. 
This  Is  an  attitude  which,  of  course,  is  al- 
ways the  aftermath  of  wars.  In  our  case  to- 
day. It  is  not  only  a  product  of  the  First  World 
War  but  an  accompaniment  of  the  present 
war.  And.  what  I  am  trying  to  emphasize 
is  that  this  mood,  this  worshiping  and  grovel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  god.  Power,  probably 
never  before  in  history  has  existed  on  so  wide 
a  scale,  has  never  before  so  pervaded  all 
peoples  and  all  lands  on  earth. 
Why  Is  this? 

Well,  no  wars  in  history  have  touched 
intimately  so  many  people  or  cast  their 
shadow  over  so  large  a  section  of  tbe  globe. 
No  wars  in  history  have  been  aided  in  their 
course  by  such  far-reaching  and  lying  propa- 
ganda* as  these  wars  have  been  cursed  with. 
No  wars  In  history  have  experienced  such 
ruthless  mobilization  of  power  or  such  ruth- 
less crushing  of  individual  ambitiona  for  tbe 
purposes  of  that  bloodless  Moloch — tbe  state. 
No  ware  in  hiatory  have  destroyed  the  fabrio 
of  a  richer  civilization  than  the  civilization 
of  Europe  which  we  balkanlzed  by  the  First 
World  War.  No  wars  in  history  have  wit- 
nessed a  more  pitiful  degradation  of  publlo 
life  and  public  men  than  have  these.  No 
wars  in  history  have  brought  a  quicker 
growth  of  skeptlcitm  in  tbe  common  man  to- 
ward all  orderly  processes  of  reform  or  mere 
political  action  by  which  hitherto  be  bad 
hoped  to  rescue  himself  from  bis  lot. 

Does  thl*  seem  exaggerated?  Then  think 
back  over  the  past  quarter  century.  We  pre- 
tended— ah,  how  much  we  did  pretend — tbat 
the  last  war  wa*  fought,  among  other  things, 
for  tbe  rights  of  small  nationalities.    Yet,  a 
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year  after  that  war — in  Korea,  In  Ireland,  In 
Egypt,  no  leas  than  In  Bosnia  or  Alsace- 
Lorraine  before  the  war.  men  were  imprisoned 
and  vilely  used  when  they  expressed  any 
strong  nationalistic  sentiment.  And  now, 
even  before  this  war  Is  over,  are  not  these 
same  manifestations  of  the  use  of  power  ap- 
parent in  Poland,  in  Finland,  in  Jugoslavia, 
In  Greece,  and  In  Italy? 

Everywhere  we  turn  It  is  the  same  story- 
coercion,  force — force  to  the  utmost  without 
stint  or  limit.  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
for  examples  upon  the  Soviet  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  or  Hitler's  or  Muasolinrs 
Fascist  dictatorships,  or  Britain's  imperial- 
istic designs  over  the  stave  populations^  of 
India,  or  Chiang  Kai-shek's  autocratic  con- 
trol of  Chinas  peasantry.  •  •  •  Does 
Greece  resist  the  Imposition  of  the  return  of 
a  monarchlal  regime?  Then  she  will  be 
forced  to  accept — and  she  Is  being  forced. 
Do  we  In  America  abuse  and  deny  funda- 
mental rights  to  cur  own  subject  race — the 
Negro?  Then  he  retorts  with  violence  and 
threats  of  violence.  Does  the  English  Gov- 
ernment welch  over  living  up  to  tbe  letter 
and  spirit  of  its  agreement  with  tbe  Jews 
regarding  Palestine?  Then  the  Jews  retort 
with  aesasslnatlons  and  the  force  of  direct 
action. 

And  the  leaders  of  our  domestic  quarrels 
have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  diplomats  who 
conduct  our  foreign  quarrels.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple lesson — if  you  cannot  get  what  you  want 
by  peaceable  persuasion,  then  get  It  by  force, 
provided  only  you  have  the  power.  There 
muat  be  no  consideration  of  mercy  or  Jtistlce 
for  the  weak  to  restrain  you.  Any  end 
Justifies  the  means,  whether  the  end  be 
prestige  or  booty,  or  even  ideals.  Granted 
tie  power,  the  accepted  1944  method  of 
convincing  your  opponent  is  by  cramming 
your  conviction  down  his  throat. 

Political  idealists,  dlplomaU.  labor  leaders, 
reformers,  revolutionists,  are  largely  of  one 
kidney  today:  They  are  not  Interested  in 
rational  persuasion  and  volxmtary  accept- 
ance; they  are  Interested  only  in  their  own 
propaganda  and  the  power  to  make  you  adopt 
It.  Very  few  have  time  to  care  about  hu- 
manity as  a  whole;  even  less  care  about  the 
Individual  as  such.  Everyone  Is  Interested  in 
his  sect,  his  class,  his  party,  his  particular 
creed.  And  everyone  is  insistent  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  shall  also  be  Interested  in  It. 
This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  aald  that  the 
mood  which  these  wars  have  implanted  is  a 
mood  of  intolerance. 

There  is  possibly  only  one  group  who  can 
be   pleased    with   an   examination    of    these 
salient  facts — the  revolutionaries.    In  Justice 
to  their  views,  it  is  desirable  that  we  examine 
them  briefly.    They  will  agree.  I  believe,  that 
the  picture  which  we  have  drawn  is  an  accu- 
rate one.     But,  they  add.  What  of  It?     There 
Is  another  side  of  this  you  overlook.    You 
caU  these  things  fanaticism  and  force,  but 
we   regard   them   as   creative   energy.    This 
clash  of  power  which  you  describe  is  a  happy 
expression  of  the  common  man 'a  discontent 
the  world  over  with  mere  talk.    The  common 
man,    say    these    revolutionary    spokesmen, 
wants  action   and   resulU.    He    Is   tired   of 
theory,  tired  of  that  tolerance  which  may 
be  an  ideal  intellectual  virtue  but  which  puts 
no  food  in  bis  stomach,  gives  him  no  better 
clothes,  and  endows  him  with  no  more  leisure 
to   enjoy    life.    The    war.   they    argue,    has 
arrayed  class  against  class  and  in  an  age  of 
revolutionary  turmoil  everybody  ba*  to  take 
sides.    What  I  have  just  said  Is  a  paraphrase 
of  what  the  abler  radical  writers  believe— <he 
Max  Eastmans  and  the  Harold  Laskis,  and 
what  their  present-day  disciples  feel  and  try 
to  say.    Do  not  mistake  me — I  am  not  criti- 
cizing them,  I  am  merely  quoting  their  be- 
liefs so  that  we  may  understand  fully  where 
the   banner    of    pseudo   liberalism    flies.     I 
think  the  important  point  here  is  that  these 
disciples  honestly  believe  that  they  are  en- 
rolled as  stalwaru  In  the  army  of  Uberallam 


and  are  fighting  for  It.  But  the  Incialve  and 
clear-thinking  revolutionaries  fool  neither 
themselves  nor  those  who  read  them  care- 
fully. Max  Eastman  makes  plain  that  the 
liberal  will  have  difficulty  finding  any  place 
or  function  whatever  in  this  conflict  for,  he 
Insists,  the  depth  and  the  force  of  the  con- 
flict compel  all  men  to  abandon  themselves 
to  one  side  or  the  other  completely  They 
can.  he  adds,  no  longer  exercise  judgment 
between  two  parties  because  the  underlying 
standards  of  judgment  are  in  question  He 
sees  the  present  as  "a  revolutionary  age,  a 
gathering  Conflict  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  proletariat,  the  temporary  twilight 
of  Uberallam." 

Note  that  last  phrase— the  temporary  twi- 
light of  liberalism.  Here  is  a  revolutionary 
writer  who  scorns  to  fool  himself  or  beguile 
others.  Incisively  he  makes  clear  that  the 
honest  radical  regards  the  world  upheaval 
as  a  great  conflict  between  two  opposing 
forces  and  that  In  such  a  fight,  the  aplrlt, 
the  theory,  the  essence  of  liberalism  U  of 
very  necessity  burled  beneath  the  opposing 
Intolerances  of  the  parties. 

Whether  Mr.  Eastman  has  made  a  correct 
deduction  may  be  open  to  argument.  Cer- 
Uinly,  many  honest,  sincere  persons  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  liberals  but  who 
are  enrolled  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this 
struggle  will  vehemently  deny  his  thesis. 
But  It  must  seem  clear  to  any  person  who 
approaches  the  question  coldly,  analytically, 
and  scientifically,  that  the  very  beat  and  In- 
tenseness  of  the  participants  in  this  struggle 
for  power  precludes  the  possibility  of  lU 
antagonists  being  liberals.  For  we  have  seen 
that  the  baalc  tenet  of  liberalism  Is  toler- 
ance— a  decent  regard  for  the  other  man 'a 
opinions  and  bellefa. 

TbU  brief  sketch  of  the  contemporary 
scene  makes  clear.  I  believe,  that  many  who 
call  themselves  llberala  today  are  in  reality 
the  very  antlthesla  of  liberals— they  are  In- 
tolerant. They  may  be  honestly  fooling 
themselves:  they  may.  in  the  current  vernac- 
ular, be  kidding  themselves  and  their  public; 
but  this  much  Is  sure:  Neither  they  nor  those 
who  believe  them  to  be  liberals  understand 
what  liberalism  is.  I  have  sought  to  give 
you  my  understanding  of  the  present-day 
situation  for  a  twofold  purpoae.  First,  aa 
an  illustration  in  a  broad  panoramic  way  of 
what  has  happened  to  liberalism;  and  aec- 
ond,  so  that  we  may  understand  the  condi- 
tions that  surrounds  liberalism  and  liberals 
before  we  analyze  its  background  and  tra- 
ditions in  this  land. 

If  we  regard  liberalism  as  a  great  tide 
which  fiows  in  and  out  upon  the  beach, 
sometimes  at  the  peak  and  sometimes  at  the 
ebb.  we  will  have  a  better  conception  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  understand.  Uberallam, 
like  truth,  or  honor,  or  justice,  or  morality, 
is  always  with  us;  always  in  all  times  and 
ages  there  are  men  and  women  of  good  will 
who  are  literals,  who  expound  and  practice 
the  virtues  of  liberalism.  There  are  times— 
and  this  is  one  of  them — when  the  cauldron 
of  humanity  bolls  with  the  heat  of  a  thou- 
sand fires  and  llt>erallam  U  submerged  in 
the  scum  and  droea  of  the  kettle. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  decline  and  fall  of  liberal- 
ism is  due  alone  to  the  great  class  and  social 
confUct  which  has  been  raging  in  this  world 
since  1914.  This  struggle,  of  which  the  two 
Great  Wars  are  in  a  sense  external  symptoms, 
has  fused  idealistic  and  materialistic  beliefs 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  shall  feel  sharply 
the  effecu  of  a  great  wave  of  Intolerance 
which  will  come  In  their  wake. 

But  there  are  factors,  factors  peculiar  to 
America,  which  are  dead  weights  hanging  on 
the  neck  of  our  liberal  heritage.  These  are 
factors  which  we  should  understand  before 
we  look  at  the  great  liberal  heritage  of  thia 
land.  I  shall  call  these  factors  our  perverted 
Puritanism  and  our  heritage  of  race-hatred 
psychology  stemming  from  the  Civil  War 
and  made  more  complex  by  laifB  waves  of 


Immigration.  I  want  to  discuss  each  briefly 
against  the  background  of  our  liberal  tradi- 
tion. For  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  our  Republic  haa 
a  liberal  heritage — a  finer,  deeper,  more  sin- 
cere liberalism  than  ever  attended  the  birth 
and  early  growth  of  a  people.  We  Inherited 
In  the  first  instance  from  England  a  tradition 
of  Individual  liberty  and  of  a  lalsses  falre 
government  which  we  define  as  best  when 
it  governs  least.  When  the  thongs  of  that 
government  began  to  bind,  we,  in  the  best 
liberal  tradition,  aet  about  to  free  ourselves. 
A  Tom  Paine  pamphleteered  the  Colonies 
with  what  remains  today  the  ideal  credo  of 
liberalism:  An  Appeal  to  Reason.  Common 
Sense.  Paine  and  Jefferson  and  Adams  and 
Franklin  were  commlttlag  the  ultimate  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Intolerant— they  were  ask- 
ing questions.  But  their  questions  evoked 
others  and  still  others  untU  even  among  the 
oppressors  and  Intolerant  themselves  the 
spirit  of  liberalism  reasserted  Itself. 

It  U  folly,  Burke  told  the  English  ruling 
claases,  to  draw  up  an  Indictment  against  a 
whole  people.  Our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Is  tbe  epitome  of  llberalUm  and  tbe 
philosophy  of  Jefferson- probably  our  great- 
est liberal  philosopher  and  spokesman — 
reiterated  and  entrenched  securely  In  the 
young  Republic  the  essence  of  liberalism — 
expressed  by  Voltaire  when  he  wrote  Helve- 
tlus:  "I  whoUy  disapprove  of  what  you  aay 
and  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it." 

I  sometimes  wish  there  could  be  establiebed 
in  every  college  In  the  land  a  course  in  the 
philosophy  of  Tbomaa  Jeferson,  for  then 
we  would  at  least  expose  our  young  men  and 
women  to  the  fundamentals  of  liberal  doc- 
trine, to  aome  of  the  finest  preachmenta  In 
rhetoric  and  literature,  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  something  great  and  ennobling  in 
the  practical  dally  application  of  that  bib- 
lical* Injunction — do  unto  others  what  you 
would  have  ihem  do  unto  you.  Jcfleison 
said  some  of  these  things  better  than  any 
man.  Speaking  of  rellgloua  doctrines,  be 
wrote,  "I  inquire  after  no  man 'a,  and  trouble 
none  with  mine."  And  who  can  forget  bla 
Immortal  "I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of 
God  eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man." 

The  French  Revolution  strengthened  the 
liberal  tradition  to  some  degree  In  the  world, 
to  a  great  degree  in  the  United  States.  It 
served,  moreover,  to  build  a  more  sound  lib- 
eral heritage  for  mankind,  for  It  proved  that 
the  tenet*  of  liberalism  were  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon  practiced  by  a  few  thousand 
strange  people  In  a  new  strange  land.  Lib- 
eralism. It  appeared  could  be  cultivated  In  an 
older  and  accepted  society.  The  French,  lu 
fact,  made  Uberallam  popular  for  a  time. 
Writers,  painters,  musicians,  even  some 
statesmen  practiced  liberalism  to  a  degree. 
True,  in  most  places  and  most  cases  men  only 
talked  about  liberalism— they  gave  it  a  sort 
of  lip-service  while  oppression  continued. 
Still,  here  In  the  young  Republic  we  fumbled 
ahead.  Liberalism  reached  an  epoch  In 
practical  application  when  we  freed  tbe 
slaves.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ma- 
terialistic expanalon  of  the  nineteentb  and 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries  when 
fortunes  of  a  few  grew  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
many,  we  preached  and  even  sought  to  prac- 
tice liberalism  in  our  national  relations. 
There  were  exceptions,  of  course — the  War 
with  Spain,  wholesale  theft  from  the  In- 
dians, intervention  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  the  rise  of  political  and  social  groups 
such  as  the  Know  Nothings,  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan.  the  Prohibitionists.  But  In  tbe  main 
these  were  only  small  bolls  on  a  body  essen- 
tially sound  and  liberal. 

That  liberalism  expanded  and  even  flour- 
ished against  the  background  of  perverted 
Puritanism  and  race-hatred  merely  empha- 
sizes the  essential  soundness  of  tbe  liberal 
philoeophy.     For  consider  what  It  baa  to 
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ovwcom*.  E^'en  »  c\ir»ory  reading  of  Ameri- 
can htotory— Charles  Beard.  Waldo  Prank. 
John  Spencer  Baasett.  Van  Wyck  Brooks- 
lays  the  troubles  of  the  liberals  at  the  feet 
of  the  Puritans.  Personally.  I  venture  the 
gplnkm  that  the  effect  of  Puritan  psychol- 
ogy has  been  somewhat  strained  by  the 
writers  although  I  agree  that  their  practi- 
cal Influence  on  American  life  cannot  be 
OTsrcstlmated.  By  capturing  in  the  early 
days  the  strategic  economic  positions,  the 
Puritans  have  Imposed  their  standards  and 
attitude  on  a  heterogeneous  population 
which  today  far  exceed  them  numerically. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  our  individualism,  our  Intolerance,  our 
contempt  for  law.  our  economic  ruthleea- 
nees.  our  Intense  and  doctrinaire  morallam 
all  And  their  orlginfe  In  the  pioneering  Purl- 
tan. 

Yet.  Puritan  fanaticism  was  tempered 
from  the  earliest  days  by  a  liberal  spirit. 
I  would  be  a  poor  student  Indeed  If  I  did 
not  here  pay  tribute  to  the  Quaker  Influence 
for  religious  tolerance  that  marked  our 
colonial  period.  I  cannot  forget  what  Wil- 
liam Penn  said  In  speaking  of  his  Pennsyl- 
vania: "I  went  thither  to  lay  the  foundatloa 
of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind."  Nor  have 
the  members  at  the  Society  of  Prlends  ever 
forgotten  his  preachments.  And  among  the 
Mctarlans  schools  which  sprang  up  In  our 
imjMi  your  own  Haverf ord  has  ably  maintained 
tiM  true  liberal  tradition.  Other  schools  felt 
tta*  Ubarallzing  influence.  Harvard,  founded 
to  ptaaerve  the  faith,  was  by  1700  regarded  as 
Mantlfled  with  the  religious  liberals. 

Tale,  founded  to  stand  for  the  conserva- 
tlve  opposition,  nevertheless  bad  by  1750 
•wusc  far  over  to  the  then  theological  left. 
Ilia  ec^nies.  one  by  one.  reenacted  the  Brit- 
ish Toleration  Act  and  Roger  Williams  main- 
tained an  Isle  of  reluge  for  the  persecuted 
In  Rhode  Island.  Thus,  by  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  this  new 
land  and  In  spite  of  Its  limited  democracy. 
Its  Indentured  servants,  and  Its  slaves,  the 
primary  victory  of  liberalism— religious  tol- 
eration— was  taken  for  granted. 

And  simultaneously  we  can  trace  the 
growth  of  two  other  great  liberal  liing  insti- 
tutions— the  franchise  and  the  school.  My 
native  State  of  liaasachusetts  as  early  as  1647 
required  each  town  of  SO  families  to  support 
lentary  school,  and  each  town  of  100 
J  to  support  a  grammar  school.    That 

, I  mother  of  our  school  laws,  and  while 

._  development  of  the  public-school  system 
|>m  1 1  in  some  places  and  flourished  In 
others — particularly  in  New  England  and  the 
Midwest — the  precedent  had  been  set  by  Jef- 
ferson's fotmdlng  of  the  secular  and  demo- 
ciBtlc  University  of  Virginia.  The  Influence 
at  this  Institution  In  spreading  the  Idea  of 
State  vmlversltlaa,  divorced  from  particular 
sects  or  creeda.  was  enormoxis.  Jefferson,  of 
course,  was  giving  practical  expression  to 
fundamental  liberalism  which  he  saw  as  the 
bulwark  of  the  new  Republic.  Note  what  he 
says  about  education  In  a  letter  to  Oov.  John 
Tyler: 

"1  have  two  great  measures  at  heart  with- 
out which  no  republic  can  maintain  Itself 
in  strength :  Plrst.  that  of  general  education. 
to  enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself 
what  will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom: 
aaeond.  to  divide  every  county  Into  hundreds, 
at  soeh  slae  that  all  children  of  each  will  be 
wtthln  reach  of  a  central  school  within  It." 
Man  than  90  years  before  that  letter  he 
bad  Md  Madison  In  a  letter  from  Paris  that 
etfaeatlon  is  the  guardian  of  peace.  He 
wtota: 

"And  say.  ftnaOy.  whether  peace  Is  best  pre- 
larved  by  giving  energy  to  the  Oovemment, 
or  tnfofinatlon  to  the  people.  This  last  la 
the  moat  certain  and  the  most  legitimate 
engine  of  government.  Educate  and  inform 
ttM  whole  mass  at  the  people.    Suable  them 
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to  see  that  It  Is  to  their 
peace    and   order,    and    tl^ey 
them." 

Democratic  reform  of  tt^e 
erallzatlon  of  the 
not  move  forward  so 
In  fact,  not  until  the 
many    States    drc^    the 
franchise.    Yet.  by  the 
victories   for   liberalism 
In   America — religious 
public-school    system, 
franchise. 

But  Puritan  fanaticism 
The  peculiar  American 
one  pure  In  mind  and 
back  of  our  many  fads 
think,  for  example,  of  the 
liquor   traffic.     As   early 
stinence  societies  were 
stlnence,   of   course.    Is 
phenomenon.     Its 
suasion,  by  argument 
tary  pledge.    But  it  was  a 
to  move  from  winning  a 
own  person  to  the  desire 
In  like  manner.    And  so  i 
The  growth  of  the  Anti 
later  stages  is  a  good  e 
temperament   when   It 
from   purely  religious 
moral  problems  of  social 
with  church  leaders  to 
the  members  of  the 
progressed  to  the  point  of 
from  lobbying  In 
gressed  to  the  point  of 
vldual  legislators 
to  censor  books,  plays,  th( 
length  of  a  woman's 
pass  our  antlcigarette  or 
all  these  are  extensions  of 
moralism. 

I  need  not  emphasize 
ferentlally  endorsing 
clous   Uteratin-e.   or 
beaches,  or  encouraging 
tobacco  merely  because  I  dlte 
aspects  of  reform  movements, 
to  emphasize  that  libei 
that  you  can  make  man 
force.     Liberalism  adjures, 
sought  to  point  out. 
relies  on  persuasion  and 

So  much  for  the 
eounterwelght  In  our 
what    about    racial    and 
Obviously  one  could  write 
books  have  been  written. 
must,  of  necessity,  treat 
Fundamentally,     our 
hatreds  stem  from  the 
Instinct  to  oppose  those 
from  us.    It  has  taken 
to  cultivate  an  attitude 
of  two  strange  breeds  of 
first  time. 

It  will  take  additional 
pose,  for  that  complete 
the  basic  essential  of 
treat  all  men  as  brothers 

Our  own  race  hatreds  arte 
kinds:  Antagonism  betwe<  n 
changing  antagonisms,  btsed 
nomlc.  or  religious  dlfleqences 
norlty   groups    of    more 
whom  we  are  prone  to 
appellation,  "foreigners." 
treds   also  are  changing 
generally  on  other  factor^ 
self.     Generally,   they 
dominant   Protestant 
norlty  sects  such  as  Cathodes 
Infrequently  at  new  sects, 
Mormonlsm  of  a  half-century 
There  is  racial  and  rell  :ious 
and  that  it  may  be  stroni  er 
tlent  when  the  war  Is  ovi  r 
will  deny.    War  always  ha  i 
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ttire  mediiim  for  the  germs  of  hata.  The 
hate  motive  Is  always  played  up  to  secure  a 
united  effort  from  a  people  In  conquering  an- 
other people.  But  hate  Is  not  something 
that  can  be  whipped  up  and  then  as  dispas- 
sionately abandoned  with  every  change  In 
policy  or  tactics.  Once  aroused,  hatreds  tend 
to  last.  And  hate  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
spread  to  domestic  affairs.  After  the  First 
World  War  we  experienced  the  Ku  KIux  Klan. 
which  was  anti-Catholic,  anti-Negro,  and 
anti-Jew.  With  the  Spanish-American  War 
we  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  American 
Protective  Association.  The  Civil  War  was 
followed  by  the  Know  Nothings. 

And  the  First  World  War  and  this  one  has 
proved,  rather  conclvisively.  I  believe,  that 
propaganda  can  modify  and  condition  race 
thinking.  During  the  first  war  our  people 
were  taught  to  hate  the  Germans  and  every- 
thing German.  Afterward  other  propaganda 
was  used  to  get  us  to  think  that  the  Germans 
weren't  so  bau  after  all.  We  are  going 
through  the  same  process  In  this  war. 

All  this,  I  beUeve,  points  up  a  supremely 
important  problem  In  which  It  Is  the  duty 
of  liberals  to  take  the  lead.  Certainly,  if 
propaganda  can  be  used  successfully  to  make 
us  hate  races  and  religions,  why  cannot  it  be 
\ised  Just  as  successfully  to  make  us  like 
other  races  and  religions — or  at  least  be 
tolerant  of  them.  Certainly.  If  Nazi  propa- 
ganda has  engendered  antl-Semltlc  senti- 
ment throughout  the  world.  Isn't  It  poeslbia 
that  the  liberals  of  this  and  other  lands 
might  lead  a  mighty  movement  to  a  return  to 
sanity  and  tolerance? 

We  In  America — and  I  mean  liberals  In 
America — have  never  faced  this  problem  In  a 
patient  and  scientific  way.  Our  concept  of 
meeting  it  Is  for  a  few  wealthy  people  to  make 
an  occasional  contribution  to  some  Negro  or 
other  educational  Institution,  or  by  editorial 
condemnation  of  lynching  and  other  acts  of 
racial  or  religious  intolerance. 

The  tinder  is  ready;  the  sparks  of  hata 
are  flying.  The  whole  problem  is  as  freah 
and  as  frightening  now  as  It  has  ever  been— 
perhaps  more  so.  We  face  It.  I  fear.  In  ag* 
gravated  form  in  the  years  ahead.  There 
is  a  real  possibility  of  a  post-war  revival  of  a 
hate  organization  or  a  number  of  them  In 
even  more  virulent  form  than  this  country 
has  ever  known.  Liberals  cannot  be  blind  to 
It.  and  they  wUl  be  false  to  their  prlnclplaa 
If  they  do  nothing  about  it. 

I  want  to  speak  now,  briefly  as  possible, 
about  liberalism  and  education.  I  said 
earlier  that  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World 
War  marked  the  beginning  of  the  decline  la 
liberal  philosophy  In  America.  One  reason 
fc»-  that.  In  my  opinion,  was  that  oxir  peopla 
were  not  educationally  prepared  for  the 
strains  that  follow  in  the  train  of  war.  I  use 
the  word  "educationally"  In  Its  broadest 
sense;  I  mean  that  we  no  longer  Insisted  upon 
the  highest  standards  of  personal  Integrity 
In  our  public  men,  because  we  accepted  men 
who  obviously  were  not  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards and  who  did  not  cope  with  our  prob-  , 
lems  honestly  and  intelligently.  I  mean  that 
our  liberals  were  timid — if  they  were  dis- 
quieted  by  the  course  of  events  they  ac- 
quiesced In  policies,  programs,  ideas,  slogans, 
and  public  men  which  were  and  are  basically 
antillheral. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  Go  back 
and  read  the  so-called  liberal  Journals  of 
opinion  and  the  liberal  spokesmen  of  a 
quarter  century  ago.  Note  their  ready  ac- 
cepjance,  their  parroting  of  Ideas,  for  which  } 
5  years  after  the  peace  they  himg  their  ' 
heads  In  shame  or  remained  discreetly  silent. 
Look  about  you  now  at  the  so-called  liberal 
Journals  of  opinion— the  New  Republics,  tha 
Nations,  the  P.  M.'s.  and  even  some  labor 
papers,  and  at  the  spokesmen  who  call  them- 
selves liberal!    What  do  they  demand?    Why, 
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restriction  of  parliamentary  government  be- 
cause it  is  too  slow  and  cumbersome.  Give 
more  power  and  authority  to  a  single  man. 
Individuals  are  nothing,  the  state  is  su- 
preme I 

Believe  those  who  lead,  follow  blindly: 
ask  no  questions;  to  think  for  yourself  la 
sacrilege:  to  speak  your  doubts  is  treason 

Ask  yourselves,  is  this  liberalism?  Is  this 
freedom?  le  this  what  Jefferson  had  In  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? Is  thU  what  Tom  Paine  inveighed  for? 
Is  this  what  the  ragged  Continentals  suf- 
fered for  in  nearby  Valley  Forge?  Is  this. 
In  fact,  the  manner  In  which  we  are  moet 
likely  to  spread  the  Idea  of  liberalism  and 
the  soundness  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  world? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  problem 
which  liberals  have  always  experienced  and 
must  face  again.  This  is  no  Isolated  phe- 
nomenon. Think  back,  only  a  few  years  ago. 
to  Germany.  I  remember  well  how  some  of 
Its  leaders  in  the  days  of  the  republic  after 
World  War  No  1  told  me  that  now  they  were 
democrats:  monarchy  and  all  Its  evils  were 
forever  banished.  And  then,  as  national  so- 
cialism fastened  its  tentacles  upon  the  state, 
many  of  these  same  men  were  proclaiming 
themselves  the  forward-looking  liberals  of 
the  day.  They  spoke  of  a  new  order,  a  bet- 
ter, more  liberal  state  than  ever  before. 
Why,  Hitler  himself  asked  and  received  pow- 
er on  the  theory  that  he  could  and  would 
beuer  the  lot  of  the  common  man  I  The  sad 
thing  about  it  was  that  some  of  these  men 
really  believed  that  this  was  liberalism  and 
that  Hitler  was  the  prophet  of  a  new  order 
of  freedom  for  mankind. 

What  are  the  remedies  for  this  state  of 
affairs?  I  think  they  lie  In  a  strong,  affir- 
mative educational  process;  I  think  they  lie 
in  the  broader  adoption  of  a  scientific  and 
analytical  standard  by  our  professors  and 
pedagogues:  I  think  they  lie  in  facing  up  to 
facts  and  upholding  the  truth,  no  matter 
how  coercive  the  Influences  against  It;  1 
think  they  lie  In  setting  new  standards  for 
education. 

Of  course,  thie  problem  of  standards  in 
education  is  an  old.  old  one.  In  proposing 
greater  reality  In  education.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing for  reality  alone.  Rather,  I  agree  with 
Plato's  Idea  which  Is  that  you  must  also 
teach  children  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
not  things  as  they  are.  for  If  you  teach 
them  only  things  as  they  are.  when  they  grow 
up  nothing  will  shock  them.  There  Is  the 
matter  in  a  nutshell— nothing  will  shock 
them  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  shocking  to 
call  a  man  a  liar.  Today,  no  one  thinks 
much  about  it.  There  is  a  kind  of  current 
belief  that  all  men  are  liars  anyway,  and 
that  the  only  unethical  thing  Is  to  be  found 

out  lying. 

There  must  be  a  transformation  In  our 
educational  system  to  awaken  In  a  majority 
of  the  students  a  passionate  attachment  for 
personal  Integrity.  Couple  that  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  why  we  are  what 
we  are,  and  liberalism  wUl  have  a  new  birth 

of  life. 

It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  merely 
know  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  Constitution, 
or  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  U 
very  very  necessary  that  we  understand  why 
we  have  them,  what  made  them  necessary. 
It  is  as  nothing  to  recite  the  first  article  of 
the  BiU  of  Rights  and  say  that  means  we 
have  freedom  of  religion,  free  speech,  free 
press,  and  the  right  to  petition  Congress. 

It  begins  to  mean  something  If  we  learn 
carefully  and  fully  of  the  religious  intoler- 
ances abroad  that  forced  our  colonists  to 
flee-  of  the  continued  but  less  active  coer- 
cions that  exUted  In  colonial  days;  of  the 
martyrs  to  these  causes;  of  the  men  who 
spilled  theU  blood  up  and  dovm  the  eastern 
seaboard  to  gain  them;  of  the  fact  that  we 
alone  In  the  whole  world  made  these  rlghU 


an  Integral  part  of  our  national  life  and  her- 
itage not  to  be  Impeached  or  traduced  by 
any  man  or  group  of  men;  of  the  fact  that 
we  learned  by  experience  that  society  can 
never  depend  upon  the  good  win  of  a  r\iler 
to  do  right;  of  the  fact  that  only  law  Is 
the  safeguard  of  freemen;  of  the  fact  that 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  freeman  to  always 
flght  for  the  retention  of  theee  guaranties 
and  never  to  accept  specious  pleas  that  any 
crisis  in  national  affairs  Is  great  enough  to 
temporarily  lay  them  aside. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  recite  glibly  that  the 
Government  cannot  quarter  its  soldiers  in 
our  homes  In  peacetime,  and  In  wartime  only 
under  law.  That  means  nothing  unless  each 
of  us  understands  fully  the  1.000  years  of 
agony  that  mankind  went  through  at  the 
hands  of  princes  and  rulers  \mtll  we  won 
that  right — of  the  rapine  and  pillage  and 
loot  and  ravishment  visited  upon  a  peaceful 
people  by  their  overlords. 

I  do  not  want  to  recite  a  lesson  In  con- 
stitutional history  But  I  do  want  to  make 
clear  In  the  most  forceful  way  I  can  that 
we  have  a  heritage  that  we  are  too  prone 
to  take  for  granted.  If  we  take  these  thhigs 
for  granted— it  is  small  wonder  that  we 
swallow  with  awe  a  pronouncement  that 
mankind  is  entiUed  to  four  pieces  of  freedom. 
Don't  you  see  that  freedom  Isnt  divisible — 
that  here  in  this  land  we  fought  for  and 
achieved  liberty  Itself— Uberty,  whole,  com- 
plete, undivided— not  4.  14.  or  40  arbltary 
bits  of  freedom.  Dont  you  see  that  we  can't 
give  pieces  of  freedom  away,  as  you  would 
give  coins  or  bread  to  a  beggar.  Freedom 
is  the  Inherent  property  of  all  mankind. 

Dont  you  see  that  mankind  the  world  over 
is  entitled  to  and  can  have  and  hold  that 
same  Indivisible  freedom  Just  as  soon  as 
It  realizes  that  government  Is  Its  servant 
and  not  Its  master.  Don't  you  see  that  In 
many  places  In  the  world  today— even  In 
our  own  land — there  are  men  and  women, 
self-anointed  liberals  preaching  a  new 
kind  of  liberalism.  They  speak  of  the  com- 
mon man;  of  his  lot  In  life  and  how  It  can 
and  must  be  Improved— and  they  are  going 
to  Improve  It.  Listen  only  to  me.  they  cry; 
put  your  trust  In  us.  they  shout,  and  all  will 
be  well  with  you.  So  too,  spoke  Hitler  and 
Mussolini — and  Germans  and  Italians  sold 
their  souls  for  a  mass  of  pottage. 

They  are  not  liberals  and  they  are  not 
preaching  liberalism.  They  cannot  beguUe 
you.  If  only  you  wUl  remember  the  fimda- 
menUls  of  liberalism  and  freedom.  Ask 
them  what  rlghU  they  promise  that  are  not 
already  yours  under  the  Constitution.  Ask 
them  what  rights  you  have  that  you  must 
give  up  In  order  to  achieve  their  promised 
land  Consider  and  analyze  their  intolerance 
toward  those  who  oppose  them  or  question 
them:  Judge  fairly  If.  like  aU  zealots  in  his- 
tory, they  are  not  Impatient  of  time  and  the 
process  of  parllmentary  government;  \mder- 
stand  whether  they  demand  force  and 
power  to  secure  their  ends. 

Remember  always  that  liberalism  Is  not 
a  body  of  specific  beliefs  or  a  particular 
creed.  Rather  It  U  an  attitude  and  a  temper 
and  an  approach  to  all  beliefs  and  creeds 
equally.  Remember  always  that  the  doc- 
trines you  hear  are  all  proposed  roads  to 
freedom— and  that  your  task  is  to  define,  ex- 
plain, examine,  expound,  popularize,  and 
spread  knowledge.  If  you  would  be  liberal. 
Remember,  too.  that  the  modern  day  objec- 
tion to  liberalism,  spread  subUy  by  lU  de- 
tractors, that  It  Is  a  doctrine  of  Impotence 
In  a  world  of  action.  Is  not  true.  The  liberal 
attitude  does  not  inhibit  action  nor  the  tak- 
ing of  sides  when  issues  arise.  It  is  an  appeal 
to  reason— to  a  fiexible  assessment.  I  agree 
that  it  is  a  somewhat  slower  method  of  action 
than  the  impulsive  directness  of  the  doc- 
trinaire who  knows  how  he  Is  going  to  meet 
every  situation  even  before  it  happens. 


The  days  ahead,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  will 
tax  the  good-will  of  all  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly m  America.  We  face  troublesome 
times— times  which  wtU  depress  the  liberal. 
It  will  require  courage  to  stand  out  against 
the  mob;  It  will  require  courage  to  not  aban- 
don personal  standards  and  go  with  the  tide. 
It  will  require  courage  to  oppose  anti-Negro 
movements  and  anti-Semitic  fanatics.  It 
will  require  courage  to  resist  legislative  pro- 
posals and  Government  edicts  which  violate 
personal  freedom.  It  will  require  courage  of 
the  highest  order  to  not  merely  remain  silent 
hue  to  stand  forth  and  oppose  and  resist  and 
shout  from  the  house-tops  that  what  is  being 
done  violates  the  conscience  ol  God  and 
man— traduces  liberty  and  betrays  freedom. 

But  that  Is  the  kind  of  a  courage  your  gen- 
eration must  have  if  we  are  to  go  forward 
on  our  liberal  heritage  and  build  It  wider  and 
deeper  and  more  securely  to  resist  the  hut' 
feting  It  win  always  have  from  men  who 
believe  in  naked  power,  ruthlessly  exercised. 

I  believe.  I  hope,  I  pray  to  that  Omnipo- 
tent Force  which  guides  man's  destiny  on 
this  earth  that  you  will  be  worthy  of  ths 
task. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord  a  statement  entitled  "Domestic 
Allotment  Plan,"  by  Robert  M.  Harriss,  of 
New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  present  agricultural  program  could  be 
greatly  Improved  by  adoption  of  the  domes- 
tic-allotment plan  on  the  major  commodities. 

Take  for  example  cotton,  our  most  serious 
problem.  After  11  years  of  the  present  pro- 
gram there  wUl  remain  a  surplus  or  carry- 
over Into  the  new  crop  of  approximately  11,- 
000.000  bales  or  a  year's  supply.  This  Is  al- 
most as  large  a  carry-over  as  existed  11  years 
ago.  despite  acreage  curtailment  and  export 
subsidies.  Acreage  curtailment  and  export 
subsidies,  therefore,  have  not  proved  a  solu- 
tion to  the  agrlcultviral  program.  Also  ex- 
port subsidies  have  naturally  forced  other 
countries  to  cut  their  prices  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  subsidies.  These  subsidies 
furthermore  cause  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
In  the  world  cotton  trade  and  tend  to  create 
an  imfrlendly  feeling  toward  us  by  other 
friendly  agricultural  co\mtrles.  such  as 
BrazU,  Egypt.  India,  etc. 

A  simple  and  practical  solution  to  the  agri- 
cultural program  would  be  the  domestic-al- 
lotment plan.  This  plan  would  permit  sur- 
plus agricultural  products  to  compete  and 
sell  In  the  world  markets  but  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  major  agricultural  products  do- 
mestically consumed,  the  farmer  would  be 
guaranteed  the  eqiilvalent  of  parity  price. 
The  advantages  of  the  domestlc-allotnoant 
plan  would  be  threefold: 

1.  The  farmers  would  receive  an  equlUble 
parity  price  on  that  portion  domestically 
consumed.  This  should  and  would  satisfy 
bim. 
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a.  It  would  leave  our  farmers  free  If  ttaey 
eo  ileelieil  to  eompete  In  the  loreign  m -j-keta 
at  tba  world  prlee.  This  would  be  the  beet. 
If  BO*  only  practical  way  d  preserrlng  our 
fmTlf»»  markets. 

9.  In  times  cf  bountiful  production,  large 
ctopa  and  low  prices,  tt  would  enable  our 
faiymiii  to  carry  forward  their  surplus  above 
domeatlc  consumption  to  spply  against  their 
next  year's  domestic  allotment  or  lor  export. 
ThU  would  be  a  natural  granary,  be  most 
helpful  in  rchablllUtlng  a  destitute  and 
starring  world  after  tlM  war.  which  would  be 
■eeantlsllj  helpful  In  eatabUahing  and  main- 
taining world  peace.  Purthermore.  such  a 
granary  or  surpliu  of  commodities  would  be 
the  beat,  tf  not  only,  protection  against  a  run- 
away or  worthless  Inflation. 

The  financing  required  to  guarantee  o\ir 
farmers  the  equivalent  of  parity  prices  on 
that  portion  domestically  consumed  could 
be  done  in  either  one  or  two  ways. 

(a)  By  direct  appropratlon  from  the  Treas- 
tirys  general  funds.  There  should  be  no 
aound  objection  to  this  as  the  people,  as  a 
whola.  wmald  be  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
low  prieea. 

(b)  Or  by  a  tax  on  the  processed  commodl- 
Ues. 

AS  stated,  the  most  ditBcult  commodity  we 
have  to  deal  with  Is  cotton.  The  domestic  al- 
lotment plan  Is  practical  and  workable  for 
thla  fxaat  coounodtty.  Therefore,  it  would 
ba  ansah  «it«ptor  for  the  other  major  com- 
modlttaa  because  of  the  much  larger  percent- 
age of  them  that  are  domestically  consiuued. 


Tm  Modi  Re^  Tape  ia  tke  Duposition  •! 
SarpliM  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

IK  THB  HODSS  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  IS.  1944 

Mr.  ENQEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  submitting  herewith  a  letter 
wrlU«i  to  me  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy. 
president  of  the  National  Music  Camp 
located  in  my  district.  This  letter  gives 
the  steps  this  organization  was  asked 
to  take  to  acquire  surplus  Government 
property,  which  they  did  not  obtain,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  complied  with 
every  request  and  followed  instructions. 
Either  these  agencies  are  giving  appli- 
cants tning  to  purchase  such  sxirplus 
property  the  rim-around  or  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Un- 
laii  some  system  of  disposing  of  surplus 
property  u  adopted  which  will  get  rid 
of  some  of  this  red  tape,  it  will  never  be 
disposed  of.  The  letter  follows: 
National  Music  Camp, 

December  13,  1944. 
Bon.  ALBsar  J.  Smgbl, 

Kmuae  of  Mepresentmtives. 

WaaMngton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  OoNCBxasKAK  Kngxl:  This  mom- 
tag's  newscaster  stated  that  Congress  was 
|4»i»«twp  an  investigation  of  the  surplus  war 
eoBmodttlee  set-up  to  ascertain  why  only 
flS.000.000  worth  of  surplus  goods  has  been 
•old  several  months  after  nearly  900.000,000 
was  made  available  for  sale. 

The  National  Music  Camp,  a  nonprofit  ed- 
ucational Institution,  hr.s  been  endeavoring 
to  secure  various  Items  which  we  know  to  be 
available  ever  since  last  July— without  re- 
•ulta.  I  wrote  you  last  August  31  in  thla 
and  you  wrote  to  the  Qxiartermaster 
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General  and  received  a  repl; ' 
to  me. 

Major  General  Gregory 
write  to — 

Commanding  General.  Sl^th 
mand.  Civic  Opera  BuUdlng. 
Drive.  Chicago.  Dl 
fleer. 

Regional      Procurement 
States  Treastu-y  Departmem 
Bank  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 

Mr.  R.  F.  Grlndley,  Reglo^ 
distribution  Division.  War 
7310  Woodward  Avenue. 

I  also  wrote  to  Senator 
soggeated  that  we  write 
Mapes.    of    Treasury 
Regional  Office.  Room  300 
SaUe   Street,  Chicago.     We 
these  people  telling  them 
plus  property  In  which 
and  on  September  18  we 
Mr.  Grlndley  Hating  the 
tions  as  to  places  we  shoul^ 

Reconstruction    PinaiM:e 
production  equipment, 
terials  of  all  kinds.    The 
this  region  Is  located  at 
Detroit    36.    Mich.; 
United  States  Treasury 
Bumer  goods  of  all  kinds 
biles,  trucks,  office  equlpm^t 
office  for  this  region  is 
a09  South  LaSalle  Street 
Maritime  Commission  locafed 
Commerce  Building. 
handle  all  such  equipment 

On  September  25.  we 
from  the  Army  Service 
Sixth  Service  Command 
that  surplus  properties  wen 

Regional  Procurement 
Treasury  Department. 
LaSalle  Street.  Post  Office 

ni. 

Regional  Office.  War 
West  Jackson  Boulevard 

Regional  Office.  War 
West  Jackson  Boulevard, 

Regional    Office.    War 
7310  Woodward  Avefnue, 

We  had  a  letter  of 
Barrett.    Chief    Operations 
States  Treasury  Department 
us  that: 

"Pending  the  eetabllshn^nt 
cedure  the  name  of  your 
placed  on  our  bid  list  and 
receive  surplus  declaratioqs 
which  you  are  interested, 
bid  Invitations  to  you 

Od  October  9  we 
equipment    available    In 
Chicago  Treasury 
Division. 

On  October  14 1  talked 
in  Washington,  and  he 
Brig.  Gen.  D.  N.  Hauaein4n 
that  in  addition   to  the 
ment  Office  of  the  Treasuity 
also   write   to   the 
Corporation.     We  wrote 
tlon  Finance  Corporation 
ton  and  Detroit  listing 
ceived  an  answer  from  the 
ing  tu  that  list  of  the  l 
would  be  Interested  would 
United    States   Treasury 
slon  and  suggesting  we 
Mapes.     Regional    Dlrectoi 
Treasury     Department 
slon.    As  we  had  already 
we  did  not  contact  him 

I  talked  to  Capt. 
Special  Service  Command 
Informed   me   that    there 
siderable  amount  of 
Port  Custer.     On  November 
Salvage  Office  at  Fwt 
our  needs.    We  had  a  lettei 


which  you  sent 

si^ggeated  that  we 

Service  Com- 

ao  North  Wacker 

Attention:  Salvage  Of- 

Officer.      United 
22a  West  North 

Manager.  Re- 
ijroductlon  Board. 
De:rolt  2.  Mich. 
ViMDXNBxac  and  he 
Director  P.  A. 
Chicago 
it  209  South  La- 
wrote   to  all   of 
the  type  of  sur- 
were  interested 
a  reply  from 
;  oUowlng  sugges- 
wrlte: 

Corporation    for 

and  ma- 

eglonal  office  for 

Shelby  Street, 

Division. 

for  con- 

ll^cludlng  automo- 

The  regional 

at  Room  300, 

Cjilcago  4.  Hi.    The 

at  Room  6220 

D.  C,  wlU 

as  boats,  etc. 

a  form  letter 
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Martls  of  Port  Custer  again  asking  us  to 
contoct  the  Treasury  Department  Procure- 
ment Division  In  Chicago. 

On  November  16  we  wrote  the  above,  asking 
them  specifically  about  materials  avaUable 
at  Fort  Ctsster.  On  Novembwr  11  we  received 
a  list  of  miscellaneous  medical  equipment, 
and  on  November  20  a  list  of  office  material 
available.  On  December  4  we  received  a 
form  letter  from  the  Treasury  Department 
Procurement  Division  acknowledging  our  re- 
quest to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for 
notification  of  Government-owned  property 
as  It  Is  declared  surplus.  They  regretted 
their  InabUlty  to  comply  with  our  request, 
as  tliey  stated  that — 

"Policy  provides  for  the  sale  of  surpluses 
through  regular  trade  channels,  and  our 
mailing  lists  are  built  entirely  on  this  basis. 

"However.  It  is  our  desire  to  serve  organ- 
izations such  as  yours,  and  therefore  sug- 
gest that  when  your  need  arises  for  any  spe- 
cific items  that  you  communicate  with  us, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  Inform  you  regarding 
their  avaUability. 

"Ovnca  o»  Surpltjs  PHOPBrrT." 

On  December  6  we  wrote  them,  making 
specific  requests  for  heavy-duty  kitchen 
ranges  and  a  cement  mixer. 

We  now  have  quite  a  file  of  correspond- 
ence which  gives  a  graphic  history  of  how 
the  distribution  of  stirplus  war  commodltlea 
Is  being  held  up  by  apparent  lack  of  author- 
ity and  other  hidden  reasons. 

We  are  constructing  a  new  kitchen  at  the 
camp  and  need  about  93.000  worth  of 
kitchen  equipment  (ranges,  ovens,  boilers, 
counters,  etc.).  We  also  need  trucks  and 
much  other  material,  all  of  which  has  been 
listed  in  letters  to  various  officials.  The  only 
results  so  far  have  been  the  receipt  of  form 
letters  referring  us  to  other  offices.  We  have 
the  cash  for  the  purchase  of  this  material, 
but  we  cannot  find  any  official  who  Is  willing 
to  sell  any  of  It. 

Perhaps  this  Information  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  investigating  committee.    If  so,  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  the  file  to  the  proper 
Congressman. 
Sincerely, 

JoesPB  E.  Maodt, 

President. 

P.  S. — ^The  only  surplus  material  we  have 
been  able  to  purchase  was  some  salvage  steel 
from  the  Antrim  Iron  Works  at  Mancelona, 
Mich.,  which  Is  being  sold  by  New  York 
speculators. 


EnTvonmental  Protection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  t944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  talk  about  a  subject  of  vital  in- 
terest, not  only  to  all  Americans  but  to 
all  people  the  world  over.  My  subject  is 
clothing — yes,  the  clothing  we  wear  daily 
and  the  clothing  now  available  to  us  for 
all  types  of  weather  and  all  temperatures. 

Pew  of  us  realize  it,  but  some  very  im- 
portant and  well  coordinated  research 
work  has  been  done  by  our  Army,  by  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  under  the  direction 
of  its  most  able  and  outstanding  com- 
manding officer,  Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  B. 
Gregory,  the  Quartermaster  General  ol 
the  Army. 
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The  great  strides  made — the  result  of 
this  constant  research,  as  relating  to 
clothing  of  many  types,  rainwear,  foot- 
gear of  various  kinds,  and  head  cover- 
ings— I  have  learned  about  only  recently, 
I  propose  that  these  many  valuable  re- 
sults of  quartermaster  developments  be 
made  available  at  once  to  our  huge  cloth- 
ing Industry — in  all  its  various  branches. 
Coming  from  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  and  specifically  from  Brooklyn, 
where  so'  many  of  my  constituents  are 
vitally  concerned  with  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  many  types  of  cloth- 
ing, I  am  closely  familiar  with,  and  par- 
ticularly interested  In,  their  problems. 
My  Interest  in  this  industry  orompts  me 
to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  also  to  in- 
sert into  the  Record  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, a  recent  speech,  under  date  of 
April  3,  1944,  by  Col.  Georges  F.  Doriot, 
director  cf  Research  and  Development 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This 
speech  Is  a  challenge  to  our  clothing  de- 
signers and  tfianufacturers.  To  these 
industries,  this  is  a  provocative  challenge 
to  their  ingenuity — to  their  resourceful- 
ness— to  their  skill. 

I  propose  that  a  copy  of  this  speech  be 
sent  to  every  manufacturer  of  clothing 
in  this  country  so  that  they  may  clearly 
see  the  many  problems  outlined  by  the 
quartermaster,  and  may  Initiate  meth- 
ods to  overcome  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  The  Quartermaster  General 
has  shown  the  way — I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  clothing  Industry  that  they 
accept  this  challenge  and  institute  re- 
search and  development  for  the  benefit 
of  their  civilian  customers,  as  General 
Gregory  has  done  for  the  boys  in  our 
Army. 
Colonel  Doriot's  speech  follows: 
Environmental  protection,  as  it  ooncenis 
the  individual  soldier,  has  been  selected  a« 
a  subject  because  of  its  increasing  Importance 
In  fluid  warfare.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
protection  from  the  weather,  terrain,  vege- 
tation, and  all  those  things  over  which  the 
enemy  has  little  control. 

First  I  think  I  should  tell  you  about  the 
particular  problems  with  which  I  am  en- 
gaged— that  Is  the  research  and  development 
of  quartermaster  Items  of  equipment.  These 
Items  may  be  categorized  as  things  which  a 
soldier  requires  In  his  everyday  life  and  which 
contribute  directly  to  his  physical  and  men- 
tal well-being;  or  you  may  prefer  to  describe 
these  as  his  purely  defensive  eq^ulpage.  Our 
problem  Is  to  give  him  shelter,  gear  to  sleep 
In.  clothing  to  keep  him  warm  or  cool,  pro- 
tection from  injury  from  Inert  objects  or 
InsecU,  food  for  his  regular  or  emergency 
subsistence,  materials  for  keeping  him  and 
his  equipment  clean. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  you  the  Impression 
that  the  Research  and  Development  Branch 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  bears  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  American 
Army  or  Its  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
want  to  emphaslae  that  without  the  develop- 
ment and  supply  of  efficient  personal  equi- 
page the  soldier's  fighting  power  Is  hampered. 
We  like  to  look  at  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
as  the  soldier's  first  armor  because  his  effi- 
ciency and  productivity  are  dependent  upon 
his  physical  sUte  at  the  time  of  emergency; 
and  not  only  his  physical  state,  his  mental 
outlook  must  be  buUt  up  and  It  Is  surprising 
how  much  food  and  equipage  may  contribute 
to  that  end. 

Significantly,  the  long  arm  of  science  has 
not  touched  such  ordinary  things  aa  a  pair 
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of  gloves  or  a  buckle;  inventive  genius  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  encouraged,  at  least 
not  with  the  same  aggression  as,  for  example, 
that  applied  to  offensive  Implements. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  many  Illustrations 
of  the  Influence  of  personal  equipment  on 
the  behavior  of  the  soldier,  but  many  of  the 
examples  mtist  remain  secret  and  the  solu- 
tions to  problems  which  we  have  found,  and 
anticipate  finding  In  the  future,  have  to 
remain  burled  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  how- 
ever. I  will  be  glad  to  answer  such  questions 
as  I  may  In  order  to  amplify  those  newspaper 
reports  which  you  must  have  read,  and  to 
discuss  Ideas  which  you  may  have. 

Protection  from  the  environment  concerns 
everyone.  I  want  to  talk  particularly  about 
clothing — foot,  hand,  and  headgear — be- 
cause everyone  wears  these  articles  and.  deep 
down  In  our  hearts,  each  of  us  Is  an  expert 
on  clothing.  Who  knows  but  that  some 
modest  expert  In  this  audience  will  this  af- 
ternoon Interject  the  best  idea  yet  received 
concerning  protection  from  the  environ- 
ment. I  recommend  such  an  Interjection. 
•Since  you  are  all  well  aware  of  the  history 
of  clothing  worn  long  before  this  war.  I  will 
concern  myself  principally  with  clothing  In 
the  last  decade.  Clothing  has  been  largely 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  a  retail 
store  window  and  not  for  dressing  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  It  seems  that  those  sleec 
trousers,  those  wide  padded  shoulders  and 
that  smooth  fitting  drape,  which  some  of 
us  like  to  see  but  most  hate  to  wear,  have 
created  for  us  a  group  of  clothing  and  textile 
technologists  who  insist  upon  carrying  sim- 
ilar techniques  into  functional  clothing  de- 
sign. I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  tn 
industry.  In  the  Interests  of  promoting 
useful  knowledge  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  expose  a  number  of  misconceptions  which 
this  important  industry  holds. 

If  I  tell  you  of  our  deficiencies  In  clothing 
design  at  the  time  the  emergency  occurred, 
an  excuse  is  permissible  because  rarely  has 
clothing  been  designed  to  suit  a  particular 
task.  The  functions  and  behavior  of  a  soldier 
are  not  foreign  to  civilian  practice.  If  you 
will  stop  to  think  of  the  particular  tasks  per- 
formed by,  let  us  say,  the  construction  worker 
operating  a  caterpUlar  tractor  and  sitting  tor 
hours  on  end  In  bitter  cold,  the  miner  kneel- 
ing on  the  damp  ground,  the  telephone  lines- 
man performing  dexterous  tasks  In  icy  cold 
winds,  the  farmer  tramping  through  mud, 
and  even  the  civilian  in  our  Northern  States 
trying  to  retain  his  balance  on  froeen  streets. 
you  will  see  that  we  really  have  not  done 
much  to  provide  them  with  the  particular 
clothing  and  equipage  which  enables  them 
to  perform  those  tasks  quickly,  efficiently,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  physical  fatigue.  People 
have  said  to  me.  "Is  speed,  efficiency,  and 
conservation  ol  energy  really  so  Important?" 
In  answering  that  question  I  come  to  the 
real  reason  why  we  devote  so  much  attention 
to  personal  equipage.  I  cannot  give  you 
q\iantltatlve  data  but  you  must  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  casualties  arising  di- 
rectly from  enemy  action  form  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  whole;  the  major  part 
is  made  up  by  such  things  as  bronchial  dis- 
orders, malaria,  foot  ailments,  frostbitten 
faces  and  fingers,  shock,  with  the  common 
cold  weU  in  the  van. 

We  choose  to  regard  this  as  a  challenger; 
we  regard  It  as  a  criticism  of  clothing,  pos- 
sibly of  food,  certainly  of  shelter  and  sleeping 
gear,  the  failure  of  which  plays  a  tremendous 
part  in  reducing  the  soldier's  physical  re- 
sistance. I  am  not  a  physiologist,  but  I  am 
assured  that  energy  depends  upon  fuel,  and 
extra  fuel  Is  needed  to  meet  extra  demands 
for  energy  as  a  result  at  environmental  con- 
ditions. A  high  rate  of  cooling,  such  as  re- 
sults from  wet  sleeping  gear  and  clothing 
drains  the  soldier's  stored  heat.  The  condi- 
tions of  operations  do  not  permit  the  soldier 


to  stoke  up  the  furnace  with  unlimited  food 
to  replace  that  fuel  at  a  time  of  high  con- 
siunption,  nor  can  he  carry  bulky  protection 
or  discard  his  clothing  when  he  wanU  to  do 
so.  A  good  Illustration  of  sapping  the  energy 
of  a  soldier  unduly  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  boots.  In  hot  humid  conditions  of  the 
Jxmgle.  every  ounce  of  weight  or.  as  we  de- 
scribe it.  "payload,"  demands  a  toll  from  the 
soldier  when  he  is  in  only  moderate  activity. 
The  result  of  adding  weight  Is  to  increase 
sweat  production,  pulse  rate,  skin  and  Inter- 
nal temperature;  the  soldier's  tolerance  to 
work  and  efficiency  Is  progressively  reduced 
the  nearer  the  figures  climb  towards  the  point 
of  heat  exhaustion.  A  pair  of  combat  leather 
boots  weighs  5  pounds,  a  pair  of  jungle  boots 
weighs  3  pounds.  The  addition  of  2  pounda 
of  weight  to  the  footwear  Is  equal  In  terms  of 
heat  stress  to  adding  four  tlmee  that  weight 
or  8  pounds  to  the  pack  on  the  soldier's  back. 
If  any  of  you  consider  that  yoa  could  walk 
as  far.  as  quickly,  and  with  your  menul 
faculties  as  alert  when  carrying  a  40-potind 
Instead  of  a  S2-pound  pack.  I  recommend 
you  try  It  in  this  pleasant  cllmste.  Imagine 
then,  the  strain  which  you  would  suffer  at  a 
temperature  of  90  degrees  and  90  percent  rel- 
ative humidity.  We  find  that  the  soldier  In 
combat  starts  off  with  all  the  equipment, 
gadgets  and  personal  belongings  he  can  pack; 
soon,  things  that  you  and  I  would  consider 
essential,  he  discards.  By  bitter  experience, 
he  learns  the  price  of  weight,  he  supports 
and  vindicates  the  physiological  findings 

Weight  Is  not  the  only  drain  on  the  sol- 
tiler's  energy  or  on  his  reserves  of  resistance. 
Bulk  and  volume  Impede  his  movements  In 
the  confined  environment  of  a  tank;  on  the 
ground  they  render  him  a  more  conspicuous 
target  and  Impair  his  flexibility,  his  speed  of 
action,  his  maneuverability.  The  soldier 
overheats  In  cold  weather  clothing  becaxisa 
he  may  not  be  able  to  adjust  closures,  or 
discard  parts  of  It  when  he  Is  under  high 
activity.  Over  8  potmds  of  water  may  be 
added  by  sweat  to  the  clothing  over  a  period 
of  time.  Under  the  hot  humid  Jungle  con- 
ditions, clothing  has  to  be  worn  largely  to 
give  protection  from  malarial  mosquitoes, 
from  Injury  by  vegetation  and  for  camou- 
flage— an  unfortunate  condition,  for  man 
would  be  much  haopier  naked  if  humid  heat 
were  the  only  problem.  Lightweight  cloth- 
ing wears  thin  and  tears,  and  Its  resistance 
to  the  penetration  of  mosquito  bites  Is  soon 
lost.  With  more  durable  clothing,  which  Is 
Invariably  heavy,  a  hlsrh  physiological  prtos 
must  be  paid  by  the  wearer. 

If  boots  are  built  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand the  abrasive  sand  of  the  desert.  «n 
almost  unbearable  burning  sensation  of  his 
feet  results:  K  boots  are  light  enough  for 
evaporation  or  for  squeesing  water  out.  toes 
are  stubbed,  arches  ache,  and  blisters  occur; 
foot  injuries  are  one  of  the  surest  and  quick- 
est means  of  becoming  a  casualty. 

The  soldier  mtist  stand  for  hours  in  Inches 
of  water  in  a  foxhole  or  slog  through  mud. 
Boots  which  are  good  for  wet  conditions 
(and.  unfortunately,  there  are  none  which 
are  particularly  good)  are  relatively  useless 
for  dry;  but  the  soldier  cannot  carry  two 
pairs  of  boots,  nor  yet  many  changes  of  socks. 
He  sleeps  In  wet  clothing.  Evaporative  cool- 
ing, compressibility  of  wet  materials  and 
their  increased  thermal  conductivity  in- 
crease the  heat  debt  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  resistance  to  cold  and  fatigue. 
Through  his  warm  headgear,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  hear  commands,  movements  of  the 
enemy  nor  aircraft.  His  goggles,  if  they  are 
duBtproof.  become  fogged.  If  his  handgear 
Is  thick  enough  for  thermal  protection.  It 
ends  up  by  being  too  bulky  for  the  sensitive 
touch  which  fine  InstrumenU  demand.  Not 
the  least  problem  is  that  of  combining  com- 
bat qualities  In  clothing  with  those  of  a 
military   appearance;   morale  and  a  higher 
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discipline  r««p  benefits  from  such   •  com- 
liromise. 

One  of  the  greatest  dllBcultles  In  providing 
equipment  for  the  soldier  Is  to  predict  his 
activities,  because  In  reality  his  activities  pre- 
determine the  range  of  usefulness  of  his 
MUtpOMnt  and  the  minimum  thermal  pro- 
tsetkm  which  he  requires.  Our  flyers  have 
similar  problems,  although  not.  I  think,  as 
unpredlcuble.  because  the  performance  of 
Um  air  craft  assures  you  ^hat  certain  min- 
imum temperatures  for  a  certain  fixed  period 
will  be  encountered.  This  does  not  happen 
to  ihe  loot  soldier;  he  may  be  In  a  foxhole 
for  3  days.  Bometlmes  in  8  Inches  of  water, 
or  he  may  be  In  a  particularly  dry  cave:  his 
activity  varies  unpredictably  from  high  to 
low:  we  cannot  tell. 

The  problems  are  unlimited  and  unfor- 
tunately the  Ideal  protection  for  any  particu- 
lar condition  is  rarely  anywhere  near  the 
■Miat  efllclent  for  the  average  condition;  and 
so.  one  must  compromise.  I  do  not  like 
compromlaes.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  a  pair 
of  combat  boots  cannot  be  reduced  In 
weight  from  5  pounds  to  3  pounds,  and  yet 
give  equal  efficiency,  durability,  and  pro- 
tection: I  refuse  to  believe  that  closures 
whether  at  the  ankle,  the  waist,  the  neck,  or 
elsewhere  cannot  be  made  as  stormproof  as 
the  textile  or  leather  from  which  the  cloth- 
ing and  footgear  are  made.  Until  a  short 
time  ago  I  was  told  that  waterproof  fabrics 
could  not  be  produced  without  Interfering 
with  the  wearer'a  sweat  mechanisms  and  con- 
sequent comfort.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Industry  has  aclilcvcd  extraordinary  remits 
In  this  reg;u-d.  I  refused  to  believe  that 
wool  had  to  shrink,  that  a  soldier  had  to 
wear  tight  socks  (and  tight  socks  are  cold 
seeks),  until  the  industry  dug  its  teeth  Into 
this  problem  and  Is  now  on  the  way  to  min- 
imising wool  shrinkage. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  textile  and 
clothing  specialists,  guided  by  physicists. 
chemists,  and  pbyslologlsu.  cannot  more 
closely  approach  all-purpose  articles  to 
satisfy  diversified  military  requirement. 

An  Illustration  of  the  wide  extremes  of  en- 
vironmental conditions  encountered  will  pro- 
Vide  you  with  quantitative  evidence  of  the 
need  for  protection. 

Thermal  balance  Is  important  under  all 
eonditions.  In  order  to  define  simply  the 
thermal  protection  afforded  by  the  environ- 
ment whether  It  is  that  of  clothing  or  of  the 
«lr  within  and  around  it.  we  use  a  unit 
named  "clo."  One  clo  is  equivalent  to  the 
protection  given  by  an  ordinary  suit  of 
dotbes  which  permits  a  sitting  man  to  rest 
In  stlU  air  at  70*  P..  and  yet  maintain  ther- 
^tnal  equilibrium:  or.  one  clo  is  equivalent 
to  the  thermal  insulation  of  one-fourth  Inch 
of  still  air  or  of  enough  textile  material  to 
Immoblllxe  that  sir.  if  you  care  to  interpret 
It  by  physical  measxirement. 

Approximately  four  clo  is  the  maximum 
thickness  which  a  soldier  can  wear  and  yet 
work  la.  and  eight  clo  the  maximum  volume 
be  can  carry  as  sleeping  gear:  above  two  clo 
aa  the  hands  does  not  permit  the  dexterity 
required.  In  still  more  realistic  terms,  a  man 
who  Is  deficient  one  clo  In  an  environment 
which  demands  the  maximum  thermal  pro- 
tection Is  losing  heat  or  energy,  whichever 
you  like  to  call  It.  at  a  rate  25  percent  faster 
than  he  can  produce  it  when  he  is  Inactive 

A  man  whose  clothing  is  Just  right  for  a 
given  temperatxire  and  for  a  given  rate  of 
activity  will  lose  heat  as  fast  as  he  produces 
It  and  no  faster.  If  he  Is  sleeping,  he  gener- 
ates about  70  kilogram  calories  per  hour; 
while  standing  guard  he  generates  at>out  130 
kilogram-calories  per  hour;  if  he  is  walking. 
870  kilogram-calories  per  hour;  If  he  Is  carry- 
ing a  pack  he  generates  360.  Unfortunately 
we  have  not  t>een  able  to  put  any  one  outfit 
jBn  a  man.  which  will  give  the  right  Insulation 
it  every  level  of  activity  or  at  all  tempera- 
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But  In  war  you  have  to 
Ingly  impossible  thing,  because 
carry  a  lot  of  changes 
in  battle.     Tou  have  to 
promise  you  can  and   to 
promise  wisely  In  any 
have  to  know  quantitative 
clothing  requirements  of 
uation  are.  and  how  the 
to  vary  throughout  a  day 
gram  | indicating)  may 
based  on  many  experiment 
laboratories. 

It  shows  varlotis  levels 
vertically,    from    sleepiiig 
calories  per  hour  to  marching 
at  300  kilogram  calories 
tally  It  shows  temperatures 
of  climatic  Bones.    The 
the   amounts  of  clothing 
units  which  are  necessary 
llt>rlimi.  that  Is,  the  amouni 
on  lor  any  given  temperstt  re 
if  he  is  to  remain  comfort4ble 
hotter. 

Thus.  1  clo.  the  amouni 
on  now,  Is  enough  to  keep 
equilibrium  for  light  activfty 
If    he    lies    down    and 
bolic  rate  is  greatly 
more    insulation    or    a 
ar'^und  him;  and  If  he  worts 
he  will  want  a  lower 
discard  certain  parts  of 
let  us  see  what  we  can 
m  a  practical  case.    I  take 
dler  marching  in  the 
cuse  in  Sicily.    He  is  wearl|ig 
alent  to  1  clo  protection 
that  he  is  proceeding  to 
ment.     According  to  the 
only  >4  clo  which  means 
output  Is  about  100  kllogrrfm 
cess  of  requirements;  let 
of  energy.    He  moves  to  a 
7.500  feet  up  Mt.  Etna 
standing  on  patrol  in  a  sll 
perature  has  dropped 
has  t>een  unable  to  carry 
clothing  and  bis  task 
compensating   activity: 
tions.    he   would    norma 
over  3V4  clo  thermal 
85°  In  temperattire  and  a 
from  marching  to  standing 
deficiency  or  energy 
gram  calories:   this  is  a 
of  some  50  percent  In 

If   the    soldier   had    watited 
would  have  required  a 
Ing  about  6  clo  protectloli 
Item   could  not  be  carrl^l 
thing  but  weapons  and 
left  behind.    Without  a 
to  sleep,  he  would  lose  h^at 
about  300  kilogram   calor.es 
this  would  mean   depleting 
serve  at  exactly  that  rate 
There  are  three  things 
do;  first,  move  about, 
metabolic  rate  up:  this 
beetdea.  in  combat,  he  cai^ot 
hole  and  expose  himself, 
he  could  do  is  to  shiver 
tutes  exercise,  and  pushei 
rate  but  again  he  Is 
third  thing  he  co\ild  do 
nothing  about  It.     If 
long  enough  he  will  first 
effective  and  shortly  after 
either  from  Illness  brought 
or  because  his  body 
so   far  that  he  dies, 
at  temperatures  far  above 
Is  necessary  Is  to  bring 
the  vital  organs  down  a  little 

The  soldier  Is  not  even 
In  humid  heat.    In  marchfng 
evaporative    cooling    for 
balance.    The  clothes  he 
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tlon  against  mosquitoes  and  thorns  add  to 
the  difficulties  of  temperature  regulation. 
Unfortunately  I  know  of  no  device  for  the 
soldier  to  wear  which  Is  cooler  than  no 
clothing:  his  maximum  rate  of  marching 
consequently  is  reduced  considerably:  for  at 
the  normal  rate,  heat  exhaustion  would  re- 
sult very  soon.  This  particular  soldier  will 
encounter  a  midnight  temperature  high  on 
the  Owen  Stanley  Mountains  of  52  •  P.  where 
3Vi  clo  U  required  for  his  full  sleeping  pro- 
tection. By  adding  the  weight  of  such  pro- 
tection to  the  pack  on  hto  back,  the  daytime 
metabolic  rate  Is  raised  even  further. 

Two  further  Illustrations  show  the  Imprac- 
ticability of  providing  adequate  protection. 
Note  on  the  chart  the  illustration  of  a  man 
escaping  from  the  hatch  of  a  tank  whilst 
wearing  the  bulk  and  thickness  equal  to 
1  clo  clothing.  If  bulk  and  thickness  are 
increased  enough  to  provide  him  with  3  or  3 
clo  thermal  protection,  he  Is  either  unable 
to  escape  from  the  tank  or.  If  he  escapes,  he 
may  have  to  leave  behind  him  the  clothing 
he  wants  for  ouulde. 

ThU  other  illustration  shows  the  real  size 
and  bulk  of  adequate  thermal  protection  for 
the  hands  at  a  wide  range  of  ambient  condi- 
tions. No  explanation  is  necessary  of  the  ap- 
parently liopeless  task  of  providing  hand 
protection  In  which  dexterous  tasks  can  be 
performed  by  sn  Inactive  man  at  tempera- 
tures of  -20*  P. 

What  Is  our  role?  It  Is  to  develop  fiexlble 
clothing  either  warm  or  cool  as  need  re- 
quires. There  are  several  things  we  can  do 
and  many  more  may  be  possible,  a  challenge 
to  our  ingenuity  for  which  no  military  tac- 
tics In  the  world  can  substitute.  Scientific 
research  in  textiles  and  clothing  must  be 
relied  upon  to  develop  clothing  which  Is 
adaptable  to  immediate  protection  from  a 
condition  of  high  activity  on  warm  days  to 
low  activity  on  cold  wet  days  with  an  In- 
finitesimal increase  in  bulk  and  weight. 

The  failure  of  our  personal  apparel  In 
peacetime  has  not  been  considered  very  im- 
portant because  if  it  rains,  we  can  take  shel- 
ter; If  It  is  too  slippery  to  walk,  we  can  stay 
at  home;  If  our  hands  are  cold,  we  can  put 
them  in  our  pockets  and  even  If  we  do  not 
put  them  in  our  pockets,  the  compensating 
mechanisms  of  the  body  take  care  of  our 
abuse.  The  combat  soldier  on  the  other 
hand  has  no  such  leeway  and  his  efficiency 
must  be  kept  at  peak  for  all  conditions. 
Why  is  it  not  desirable  nor  economical  for 
occupational  specialists  to  be  provided  with 
the  apparel  which  permits  peak  efficiency  In 
peacetime?  Why  Indeed  shoiild  not  all  In- 
dustrial workers  be  occupational  specialists 
In  the  real  sense? 

We  have  learned  many  lessons  from  this 
war,  but  I  think  the  outstanding  lesson  is 
the  absence  of  an  almost  elementary  tech- 
nical knowledge  among  the  majority  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  certain  industries  whether 
during  war  or  peace.  Loose  thinking  pre- 
dominates in  the  claims  made  for  certain 
raw  and  converted  materials:  but  a  little 
study  of  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  a 
few  subjects  is  the  type  of  knowledge  which 
is  really  useful.  There  Is  a  wide  gap  between 
research  workers  and  those  who  should  nor- 
mally be  called  upon  to  apply  the  results  of 
research.  As  a  consequence,  certain  Indus- 
trlea  Ignore  what  science  has  to  offer. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  an  anomaly  In  our 
education  picture.  When  a  student  gradu- 
ates as  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  an  engineer,  he 
becomes  a  professional  man.  He  deserves 
the  rank  he  then  attains,  for  he  has  studied 
and  he  has  become  adept  In  a  specialized  field. 
The  backlog  of  knowledc;e  arising  from  such 
concentrated  study  prepares  him  for  all  var- 
iables of  his  future  professional  life;  It  makes 
him  receptive  to  innovations  and -it  gives 
him  the  spirit  to  meet  a  partlcvilar  slttutlon 
with  the  background  of  at  least  theoretical 
experience.    Other  professional  men  In  many 
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IndUBtrlee  are  entitled  to  the  same  recogni- 
tion and  get  it.  I  do  not  think  many  of  those 
MMWilatnrI  with  the  textile  and  clothing  in- 
<ImMm  tiave  been  educated  with  the  same 
Intensity.  I  count  among  my  very  cloee 
friends  leaders  in  textile  and  leather  tech- 
nology, mlllmen,  and  clothing  designers  who 
have  performed  wonders  for  the  soldier.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  I  raise  a  certain  ques- 
tion, discuss  a  radical  approach.  I  get  the 
reply  that  there  is  no  answer  to  that  particu- 
lar problem  and  that  a  fundamental  research 
study  will  have  to  be  initiated.  I  do  not 
know  many  cloth  Inp  designers  who  can  recall, 
from  their  background  In  the  Industry.  Its 
patents,  its  leaders  in  certam  specialties,  and 
Ufl  technical  accomplishments,  as  the  lawyer 
would  remember  the  case  of  Greene  v.  Greene 
In  1806. 

In  textiles,  whUe  the  synthetic  industry 
has  approached  its  problems  in  a  highly  sci- 
entific manner,  the  individuals  in  that  m- 
dustry.  with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  have 
the  background  or  fundamental  knowledge 
which    could    have   saved   all   of   tis    many 
months  of  searching,  and  the  duplication  of 
one  another's  efforts.     The  achievements  of 
other  industries  or  of  other  sections  of  the 
same  Industry  have  not   been  known,  and 
obvious  solutions  have  been  ignored.    I  won- 
der very  much  If  those  concerned  with  the 
raw  textile  components  of  fiber  and  cloth  are 
as  closely  associated  as  they  should  be  with 
the  converted  product  and  Its  purpose.    Re- 
member what  I  said  about  the  miner  kneel- 
ing.   Our  soldiers  may  shortly  kneel  with  less 
ttzMMB  when  they  have  similar  tasks  to  per- 
form, because  our  trousers  are  designed  for 
more  than  standing  up  In,  and  our  gloves 
may  be  designed  for  only  the  clenched  hands. 
Nobody,  however,  has  yet  invented  for  us  a 
closure  at  the  neck  which  wiU  keep  out  the 
cold,  the  rain,  and  the  snow,  and  nobody  has 
yet  shown  us  how  a  boot  may  be  put  on  in 
a  fraction  of  a  second  without  cumbersome 
lacing.    The  resilient  properties  of  down  in 
sleeping  bags  have  not  yet  been  duplicated, 
and   I   believe    that   those   concerned   with 
down  substitutes  never  worried  very  much 
that  a  soldier  must  carry  a  bag  wnlch  wUl 
keep  him  warm  at  20='  below  zero  and  wnich 
mtist  weigh  only  5  pounds;  that  It  must  re- 
tain Its  thickness  for  sleeping  in  after  it  has 
been  washed.   I  do  beUeve  that  a  sleeping  bag 
of  this  type  even  from  a  purely  economic 
viewpoint  is  required  in  civilian  life  as  an 
emergency  item  for  air  passengers,  for  trap- 
pers   for   hunters,   for   construction    gangs. 
Do  you  not  e    ee  that  It  woiUd  be  desirable 
In  civilian  life  to  find  a  way  of  closing  your 
collar  satlsfactorUy    (if   a   coUar   you   must 
have)  so  that  It  keeps  you  as  protected  from 
the  elements  as  does  the  rest  of  your  clotfies? 
I  suggest  that  the  textile  and  clothing  in- 
^xistrles   encourage   yoimg   men   to   embark 
early  upon  a  career  of  training  and,  most  im- 
portant, to  specialize  In  a  particular  phase, 
whether  It  be  yam,  dyeing,  clothing  design, 
zippers,  collars,  or  looms:  that  the  training 
be  wljth  the  aim  of  pursuing  their  trade  with 
the  same  diligence  as  the  lawyer  pursues  his; 
that  we  come  to  realize  that  the  textile  and 
clothing  industries  do  not  provide  occupa- 
tions to  and  from  which  one  may  drift  and 
yet   expect   to   be   sucoessftil   or   contribute 
much   to  the   welfare   of   others;    that   the 
clothing  industry  should  be  looked  upon  as 
having  an  unUmlted  scope  ahead  of  It  in 
designing,  and  using  that  functional  design. 
If  you  like,  as  a  merchandising  weapon,  with 
the  material  and  cut  features  built  to  fit  the 
wearers  particular  task.     I  do  not  believe, 
and  I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  that  we  can 
poaslbly  create  a  nuclexis  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel unless  we  take  advantage  of  scientific 
study,  research,  development,  and  testing. 

Let  me  Illustrate  a  point  where,  with  suf- 
ficient curioeity,  the  textile  and  clothing  trade 
would  have  called  science  to  lU  aid  with 
probable  advantage.    How  many  times  have 


we  heard  the  ezpresaion  'TSverybody  knows 
that  jrou  can't  wear  impermeable  clothing"? 
The  word  "porous"  is  often  used  with  very 
little  further  thought  as  to  what  kind  of 
impermeability  we  are  so  loosely  discussing. 
If  you  care  to  picture-  the  mud  and  cold 
wet  conditions  of  modern  warfare,  you  would 
be  more  Inclined  to  reword  that  common 
claim  to  "everybody  knows  that  you  cant 
wear  Impermeable  clothing  with  comfort  but 
at  least  you  may  be  a  little  more  comfortable 
than  being  wet  through  In  permeable  typee 
of  clothing." 

If  you  stop  to  analyze  the  discomfort  of  Im- 
permeable clothing,  that  U.  textiles  which  are 
impermeable  to  free  water  and  water  vapor, 
that  discomfort  will  be  found  to  be  primarily 
associated  with  body  cooling.  Allegedly,  the 
body  suffers  when  the  escape  of  water  is 
prevented,  but  I  do  not  believe  proof  exists, 
at  least  in  temperate  climates. 

Science,  on  the  other  hand,  could  have  dis- 
covered the  effect  of  not  wearing  impermeable 
clothing  in  cold,  wet  conditions;  It  might 
have  fouud  that  If  a  quart  of  water  or  rain 
enters  the  clothing  from  outside,  15  kilogram 
calories  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  water  at  41°  P.,  to  68°  P.;  this  heat  so 
wasted  on  heating  the  water  is  equivalent 
to  one-fifth  of  the  heat  produced  in  an  hour 
by  a  resting  man.  This  is  a  wastage  of  20 
percent.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  wast- 
age; as  soon  as  the  absorbed  water  In  the 
clothing  becomes  warmer  than  air.  It  beglna 
to  evaporate.  To  evaporate  that  quart  of 
water  completely  requires  about  500  large 
calories  which  is  over  six  times  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  a  soldier  during  an  hour's  rest. 

ThMs  it  may  be  understood  that  vapor- 
permenble  clothing  stacks  up  a  large  heat 
debt  when  wet:  clothing  which  Is  perfectly 
adequate  at  zero  when  dry  will  be  hopelessly 
Inadequate  when  wet  at  plus  50°  P.,  if  worn 
for  bu^  a  short  length  of  time. 

If  science  had  pursued  this  Investigation 
further,  it  would  have  found  that  the  reasons 
for  the  discomfort  of  vapor  impermeable 
clothing — your  conunon  waterproof  gar- 
ments— are  that  normal  clothing  underneath 
it  becomes  slowly  wet  through  by  perspiration 
and  that  this  moisture  gradually  start*  a 
vicious  cycle  of  vaporizing  and  moving  toward 
the  exterior  where  it  condenses  on  the  cold 
external  waterproof  layer  and  gives  up  its 
precious  load  of  heat  to  the  exterior  only  to 
soak  back  Into  the  clothing  for  another  load 
of  heat.  As  more  water  Is  added  by  the  body 
to  this  distUlatlon  system,  the  speed  and 
intensity  of  cooling  increases.  Removal  of 
the  outer  waterproof  barrier  and  the  Increase 
of  air  movement  greatly  accentuate  this 
evaporative  cooling  which  may  have  a  cooling 
effect  equivalent  to  an  air  temperature  drop 
In  calm  air  temperature  of  40°  to  50°  P. 
Moreover,  the  thermal  conductivity  of  water 
is  high  compared  to  air.  so  that  the  insulating 
properties  of  air-laden  textiles  are  greatly  re- 
duced and  they  become  more  or  leas  a  thin 
plastic  mass  under  such  conditions. 

With  all  these  facts  before  it,  textUe  and 
clothing  research  workers  might  have  con- 
sidered that  a  scientific  adaptation  of  the 
good  points  of  Impermeable  and  permeable 
clothing  would  be  made;  they  might  have 
found  that  a  vapor  barrier  near  to  the  heat 
Boiuce.  I.  e..  the  body,  and  another  on  the 
outside  of  the  garment,  between  which  could 
be  sandwiched  a  permeable  thermal  insulat- 
ing layer,  would  achieve  the  desired  end.  By 
placing  one  vtipar  barrier  near  to  the  heat 
sovu-ce.  the  vapor  pressure  thereat  wo\ild  be 
somewhat  near  to  that  at  the  skin  with  a 
consequent  slight  gradient  such  that  evapo- 
rative cooling  would  be  reduced  tremen- 
dously. Air  movement  would  be  practically 
nonexistent  between  the  impermeable  bar- 
riers. 

There  are  many  Army  tasks  which  do  not 
caU  for  high  activity  and  high  sweat  produc- 
tion.   I  do  not  know  It  Tapor  impermeable 


clothing  can  be  tised,  but  we  have  oerUlnly  * 
been  wrong  in  arbitrarily  saying  It  cannot. 

Our  technologists  in  textile  matters  have 
Inclined  to  the  thought  that  tensile  strength 
and  tear  strength  predicate  the  ultimate  du- 
rability, comfort,  or  the  usefulness  of  a  textile 
or  garment.  The  Army  has  had  the  oppor- 
ttmlty  of  setting  up  field  tests  with  a  larfe 
nimaber  of  samples  and  from  it  ascertained  m 
certain  pattern  of  wear  which  Is  associated 
with  some  other  physical  property  but  doubt- 
fully represented  by  tensile  and  tear  strength. 
It  has  been  the  Army's  fortune  to  show  tha* 
the  physical  tests  on  which  the  Industry  has 
placed  its  confidence  for  years  and  years  are 
probably  unreliable  and  certainly  not  repre- 
sentative. With  vision  and  a  little  more 
realism.  I  am  sure  that  the  industry  could 
profitably  have  diverted  Its  powerful  sclentiflo 
ability  to  analyzing  the  durability,  functional 
characteristics,  and  performance  required  by 
the  consumer  and,  thereafter,  it  could  have 
devised  the  physical  tests  whi<^  duplicated 
the  actual  conditions 

I  feel  sure  that  the  rather  bitter  lessons 
learned  by  the  Army  will  be  valuable  to  in- 
dustry after  this  war.  I  would  like  to  doae 
this  address  by  urging  this  society  to  foster 
facilities  for  thorough  technological,  to- 
gether with  liberal,  training  so  that  the  quest 
for  knowledge  by  the  humble  loom  flzar, 
spinner,  or  seamstress  may  be  satisfied. 
Prom  these  trained  young  men  and  women, 
given  opportunities  for  advanced  professional 
education  and  research  experience,  will 
come  leaders  in  the  clothing  and  textile  In- 
dustries. These  professional  experts,  call 
them  textile  engineers,  will  provide  the  Quar- 
termaster with  facts  rather  than  opinion  as  a 
backgi-ound  for  action  if  and  when  another 
war  comes. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Dean  Acheson  on  Cotton 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  was  held  In  Washington  a 
conference  which  dealt  with  cotton  as  a 
crop,  as  a  commodity  in  trade,  as  an  ex- 
port and  import  problem,  and  as  a  world 
economic  force.  This  conference,  or  dis- 
cussion, or  hearing  took  place  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, opposite  the  Natior/3  Capitol. 

There  were  present  bankers  who  fi- 
nance cotton  growers  and  other  activities 
pertaining  to  this  commodity.  Actual 
cotton  growers  were  there,  and  cotton 
ginners,  cotton  merchants,  cotton  textile 
mill  operators,  and  cotton  Importers  and 
exporters,  and  there  were  present  rep- 
resentatives and  spokesmen  from  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire,  the  State 
Department,  the  association  of  bankers, 
and  many  other  groups  \.ere  represented 
which  I  shall  not  here  enumerate. 

Anyone  interested  in  cotton  as  a  great 
southern  crop,  or  as  an  economic  force 
here  in  the  United  States,  or  as  a  great 
international  problem,  can  well  afford  to 
carefully  scrutinize  and  comprehend 
what  was  said  at  this  conference  by  those 
who  made  known  their  views. 
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It  was  most  Interesting  to  observe  how 
agsresslYely  the  State  E)epartment  op- 
posed the  idea  of  subsidizing  cotton 
exports.  From  what  the  spokesmen  of 
the  State  Department  had  to  say  it  is 
quite  evident  that  other  coimtries  of  the 
world  are  as  displeased  with  our  program 
of  siibsidizing  exports  of  agricultural 
crops,  which  come  Into  direct  competi- 
tion with  such  agricultural  products  as 
these  other  countries  have  in  excess  of 
their  local  consumption  requirements. 
Just  as  we  complained  during  the  thirties 
about  certain  nations  which  operated 
cartels  and  conducted  their  trade  on  a 
blocked-exchange  basis  and  participated 
in  other  practices  which  were  contrary 
to  the  free-enterprise  methods  which  we 
had  followed  in  previous  decades  in  con- 
nection with  the  disposition  of  the  prod- 
ucts we  had  for  sale. 

What  the  State  Department  had  to  say 
Is  so  important  to  the  cotton  South  and 
to  the  automobile  Industry  of  the  central 
North  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  insert 
to  the  Record,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  care  to  further  study  this 
whole  question,  the  text  presented  to  the 
conference  by  the  State  Department.  It 
foUowt: 

I  nmncliU  this  opportunity  to  dltctiM 
Vmi  fStt  UM  way  In  whlrh,  as  t  mo  It.  our 
•OMOB  IMHey  bMri  upon  our  trndp  reUtloni 
With  othff  FountriM  Mt  th«  pr«Mnt  Umt,  and 
llM  lw«rin«  which  this  uunf  p^tlicy  may 
IMMW,  if  II  M  WtUMlM  la  m  ptPntni  tonB. 
ttlMI  Miff  WlMl«  fWttfffl  veOMMkl  ttolMff • 

If,  9  WSrif  ■•"'•  «H#  iffliMn«IWilrti 
•I  MM  pillflt*  M  »Hi  UhKH  itiitM     TH«  ln> 

l'H«i«r  Hmmt  lip*  *^"  ^"^  ^*'*'^*''  *^* 


hM  N»t4  vtU  fMjJjjjt  ^Jw^r  ^^**'**  ***■ 
fMl     III   Um  |im\  w*<tli  wt  h«v* 


^ 


i«Nfii  HI  wf  wmm  mm  ww»»i«  im  oom. 

»MNtfMI     III  Um  I'Mi  w* 
NNNiir  rvf  Itwi  of  Mr  Hull'i  duMni|itl«h«4 
In  ptiMio  Ufa     Thnmihout  hi*  puhlta 
he  hM«  e«)naut*ntly  malntalnad  ih«t 
trua  liitaranU  u(  tha  Unttad  ■lataa  Mllad 

r  a  laria  and  pragraaslVf  Umtmm  in  tba 
voiuma  of  tnUrnatlon»l  lrMl«,  a  reduction 
In  IIM  bamwi  le  that  trada.  and  an  allmma- 
tloa  of  all  forau  ol  diaerlmlnatlon. 

That  a«p«ct  of  our  pratant  cotion  policy 
to  which  I  particularly  want  to  direct  your 
attantlon  la  mora  than  a  problem  of  a  par« 
tteular  commodity,  even  though  the  com- 
modity la  an  Important  one.  In  addition, 
our  cotton  policy  Involves  essential  objec- 
tives of  our  whole  foreign  economic  policy. 
Ws  are  called  upon  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween methods  of  unilateral  action  and  those 
of  consiiltatlon  and  collaboration  with  other 
nations  In  solTlng  our  mutual  commodity 
problems. 

The  particular  issue  arises  from  the  fact 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  dispose  of  our  ex- 
portable surplus  of  cotton  in  world  markets 
at  competitive  world  prices,  even  though  the 
fanner  has  been  paid  a  much  higher  do- 
meatlc  price  for  his  crop.  This  procedure.  I 
am  sure  all  must  agree,  amounts  to  the  sub- 
■Idlslng  of  our  exports  of  cotton.  The  oc- 
casion for  this  subsidy  arises  from  the  fact 
that  we  in  this  country  maintain,  by  crop 
loans  and  price  supports,  a  domestic  price  of 
cotton  substantially  higher  than  would  have 
been  the  case  If  competitive  forces  had  been 
left  free  to  determine  price.  We  follow  this 
policy  because  we  believe  that  such  a  policy 
Is  aaewnry  in  order  to  assure  the  producers 
their  proper  share  of  the  national  Income. 
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Having  thus  raised  our 
above  the  general  world 
would  of  course  export 
at  all  If  some  sort  of  export 
provided.    Hence  we  have 
lation  which  la  designed 
vide    for    the    disposal    of 
would  become  a  steadily 
pi  lis  of  cotton. 

Unfortunately,    however, 
stocks  of  foreign  cotton- 
are  high  at  the  present  time : 
double  their  pre-war  level, 
cumstances  It  Is  not 
countries  have  Indicated 
they  do  not  like  the  recen 
country  to  dispose  of  its 
world  market  by  means  of 
a  subsidy  on  exports.     As 
matter,  the  United  States 
dispose  of  Its  surplxis  cottcfti 
to  the  effect  what  Its  course 
have    upon    other    cotton 
tries. 

We  In  this  country  hav; 
time  a  heavy  responsibility 
respect  to  commercial  pollc  r 
look  to  us  to  set  the  right 
by   that   course   consistently 
which  we  have  tried  to  set 
restoring   world    trade   as 
achievement  and  ma 
of   Income   and   employment 
abroad.    To  these  ends  we 
tton  of  other  nations  in 
necessary  for  the 
areas  and  the  development 
Iced  sections,  In  achlsvinf 
rhr.nge  relations.  In  the 
at  trait  barriers,  and  In 
ilMPttUitfltory   irtatment 

Armto  vit  rtf  ih« 

WKH  IHS  t/HllMi  ttlMlliMltl 

miHM  WIIM  many  t*Hi«M 

RriWMHi    lh« 
•llMti  IM  »l>v^.««. 

(INMM  lt«»r«(  Oi« 

u§m$n,  ffUMiM,  M'toMv* 
fliMrimliMiiMn*.    Th»*» 
(lis«riinlii«ilAiM  wsra  ilia 
UK  Uia  Mrt  of  indtvidual 
themMlVM  (rum  lits  rest  ut 
nation  aoufhi  to  thruw 
unamploymeni  on  otitar 
Ing   Imports  and   by   foroltig 
world   markets.    Bssentlall ' 
tools   of  economic   warfan 
brought  about  not  only  a 
International  trade  but  al«  > 
national  friction  and  ill 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the 
will  agree  with  us  that  higt 
ment  and  Income  for  any 
upon  high  levela  of 
for  all.  and  that  all  natlot^s 
gether  In  the  adoption  of 
reduction  of  trade  barriers, 
of  trade  discriminations 
fair  methods  of  trade. 

It  Is  clear.  I  am  sure. 
are  now  xindertaklng  to 
to    cotton    exports    must 
natlors  to  be  Inconsistent 
approach  to  foreign 
have  Just  outlined.     Whei 
have  subsidized  their 
kets  we  have  looked  upoi 
unfair  to  our  domestic 
porters:   and  Indeed  the 
countervailing  duties,  has 
portatlon    Into    this 
dutiable  goods.     It  Is 
surprising  that  other  cottoi  i 
tries  should  now  look  upon 
subsidy  program  as  unfair 

Thls  slttiatlon  Is  serious 
It  la  a  sotuce  of  Irritation 
with   other  friendly 
more  serious,  however. 
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to  affect  the  confidence  of  other  countries 
In  our  shicerlty  of  purpose  In  our  general 
program  ol  seeking,  in  collaboration  with 
other  nations,  a  general  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  and  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tions and  other  unfair  methods  of  trade. 
That  our  present  policy  with  respect  to  cotton 
may  have  this  effect  has  already  been  Indi- 
cated by  the  way  In  which  other  countries 
have  reacted  to  the  annovmcement  of  our 
cotton  subsidy  program. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  our  domestic  program 
of  aiding  cotton  producers.  I  am  not  deal- 
ing only  with  the  way  In  which  this  as- 
sistance Is  given.  This  Is  of  great  Impor- 
tance in  our  lnternatlon:il  economic  rela- 
tions. If,  for  example,  the  assistance  to  our 
cotton  producers  were  to  be  afforded  In  such 
a  way  that  two  cotton  prices  did  not  emerge 
as  a  consequence,  as  would  be  the  case  If 
the  grower  were  given  direct  aid  of  some 
kind,  then  our  policy  would  not  be  open  to 
the  same  objections  from  foreign  cotton  ex- 
porting countries.  In  addition  to  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  two-price  system  In  our 
relations  with  other  exporting  countries,  that 
system  Involves  also  the  imposition  of  Im- 
port restrictions  and,  If  we  wish  to  partici- 
pate m  world  textile  markets,  the  granting 
of  export  subsidies  on  producu  manufac- 
tured Irom  raw  cotton. 

At  the  moment,  however,  we  must  take 
the  situation  as  we  find  It— even  though  we 
may  hope  that  the  present  policy  of  sub- 
sldiaing  cotton  exports  may  be  do  more  than 
a  temporary  one— and  we  must  work  out 
with  other  nations  some  plan  for  niMtlng 
\hPit  imoipdlate  nrlevsnce.  To  this  end  con« 
•irtcrHlinn  \n  bi>ln|  givpn  to  the  dcfilrnbillty 
of  cntiVfiiitii  thi>  iHt^rhatlonsI  Cnttun  Art* 
vi«Mt-y  OiiitimiHM,  which  wnn  f>«iHHli*hf<(l  In 
10gt  lor  thf  ttrimnry  pMtptM  uf  hruviding  • 
ftr  iMMrMtHNigt  imrndm  •!  wt* 


\m  prmlvmiii   Thi  ptiiiNNif  (tf  iiifh  «  fn»i>l« 

IHM  WMiUM  H«  !•  NVMMM'  Iht  nMvIm^IIMV  (if 

Hm¥s>iiMii  MM  ini'FniiMMrmi  ttttiitiii  nMnrnr* 
nw»  Ai  •ii'ii  N  (liinfi'isMos*  Ills  Nitsmil 
«h(NlM  fef  himMs  (m  Wfirk  tm  » sMiiiiMiad  ■MlUa 
iiun  M  the  WMfM  toiton  prfinism  whini 
woDiil  priivtds  Uif  the  urdsiiy  liqmdnllan  p| 
worm  aurnlua  pouon  ituoki. 

•ur4«n«ome  eommodity  lurplusai  should 
be  deelt  with  on  »  basis  of  international  eo« 
operation  In  such  s  way  ss  to  avoid  the  de> 
velopment  of  unfair  trade  practices  and 
unhealthy  International  rivalry.  If  provi- 
sion Is  mads  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of 
world  surplus  stocks  no  one  country  will  dis- 
pose of  its  surplus  In  a  fashion  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  other  countries  who  are 
also  burdened  with  large  accumulations. 
Purthermore,  the  fear  of  disorderly  world 
markets  will  be  removed  and  trade  will  be 
carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  other  exporting  coun- 
tries. In  such  an  atmosphere  there  will  be 
hope  for  the  expanded  world  trade  which  is 
so  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  Llgh  levels 
ol  employment  and  Income. 


Go  North,  Yoang  Man  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELXGATX    FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday,  December  IS.  1944 

Mr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oju»,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
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Richard  L.  Neubcrger,  from  Collier's  for 
December  23.  1944: 

Go  NOETH.   TOTTHO  MAN! — THAT'S  TH«  MOTTO 

or  ExNisT  Gkueninc.  Govxknok  or  Alaska. 
Hs  WAirra  Colontsts  roa  His  ToutrroeT. 
BrurviMo  That,  as  the  Last  Auz*ican 
PKONnm,  rr  OrrERs  a  G«eat  Futu«b  to 
Totmo  Mkn  and  Women  or  Coubacb  amo 
BxaooBCEroLKESs 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
Whltehorse.  on  the  Yukon  River,  can  get 
very  cold  Indeed.     Scotch  whisky  has  been 
known  to  freece  there;  so  has  the  antifreeze 
solution  for  United  SUtes  Army  trucks  and 
bulldozers.     Whltehorse  is  the  place  where 
a  young  clerk  In  a  log  bank  named  Robert 
Service  wrote  about  Dangerous  Dan  McGrew. 
who  was  "pitched  on  his  head  and  pumped 
full  of  lead"  by  a  stranger  from  the  Klondike 
ilHHliiii     It  also  Is  where  a  chunky  man  with 
wide  shoulders  and  chubby   cheeks  walked 
back  and  forth  Impatiently  along  the  Yukon's 
icy  shores  on  a  recent  winter  morning.    The 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  ol  Alaska,  had  a  message  In  his 
parka  pocket  which  he  had  to  deliver  the  next 
afternoon  to  the  opening  session  ol  the  Alaska 
Territorial  Legislature  at  Juneau,  220  wilder- 
ness miles  off  to  the  south. 
But  bow  to  get  to  Jimeau? 
This  was  one  of  Wbltehorse'i  cold  days.    It 
waa  61  below.    The  tiny  narrow-gage  White 
paaa  ft   Yukon   Railroad   waa   ImmoblllMd. 
The   looomotlves   were   froaen.     The   water 
towers  were  frozen.   The  switches  were  frozen. 
The  roundhouse  dwirs  were  froren.    Every 
thinq  WM  frofpn.    Otherwise,  the  Oorernor 
mlRht  have  loltpd  down  to  the  gold»ru8h  Mt« 
llemenl  of  BkiMiway  at  tlrtewater,  fmm  whpte 
lli«  Ooa«l  Ouafd  wtniid  buck  ifif id  km  to 


Itt#  NMyMt  (*<iltMdls»i  MoUllIti  HIlMi    OtVtl 


I  d*«  tUd  jixf  ihii'itHli  tn*  drifti  In  flia 
Ot«ii||H«iiv  iMM*"''*"^  CfiMiliitDs  re)iri>lfiiitv 
ftMK.k  iiu  ni»'tu|i|iad  hMd  Th*  rni'v  m  i)i« 
BMi  WM  itvsf  N  niNlfnuutc'i  MMd  llHd  H^l  Ui  » 
iMitiiliis'i  urinplis 

Mint,  the  Honorable  Rrnast  Oruenlng  rod* 
In  «  IMP  at  01  Mnw  to  tha  United  JH«tea 
Army  Air  fores  hangar  on  a  bluff  high  ahov* 
tha  fro«en  Yukon.  Wculd  the  Air  force  take 
Mm  !•  Juneuut  Weather  looked  at  the 
Vomner.  "Oovernor."  aald  Waather,  "It's  fll 
below  here.  Maybe  tfa  7B  below  up  above. 
And  a  heavy  ground  fog  oovera  the  airport  at 
Juneau  like  a  blanket.  I  wouldn't  advise  It, 
Oovernor." 

The  Honorable  Imeat  Oruenlng  fingered 
the  apeeeh  In  the  pocket  of  his  parka.  "I've 
got  to  «et  to  Juneau."  he  repeated.  "If  any- 
one wll!  ny  me.  I'll  try  It." 

"Ill  fly  you,  sir,"  said  a  blond  yoting  cap- 
tain, putting  on  his  fur  Jacket. 

•Xlood  boy!"  said  the  Governor. 

"Are  you  sure  It's  wise.  Governor?"  asked 
Col.  Ken  Bush,  chief  of  staff  of  the  American 
Army's  Northwest  Service  Conunand. 

"I'm  going  to  Juneau."  said  the  Governor. 

Americans  and  Canadians  lined  the  run- 
way with  prayers  and  crossed  lingers  as  the 
Beechcraft  skidded  along  the  ley  sod.  and 
they  hung  grimly  to  the  telegraph  ticker 
until  Juneau  reported  3  hours  later  that  the 
plane  had  slipped  through  a  hole  In  the  fog 
the  size  of  a  doily  and  dep>osited  a  slightly 
frozen  Hon.  Ernest  Gruening  on  the  airfield 
at  the  Territorial  caplUl. 

Alaska's  Governor  is  like  that.  In  the  5 
years  since  he  came  to  the  far  North  In  1939. 
ftnest  Gruening  has  tried  to  demonstrate 
personally  that  his  country's  vast  Arctic  out- 
post can  be  lived  in  and  traveled  In,  the  cal- 
endar around.  In  Aleutian  willlwaw  and  Yu- 
kon bllaard.  he  has  visited  every  settlement 
in  Alaska — the  first  Governor  In  Alaskan  his- 
tory to  do  so — and  he  has  Journeyed  by  any 
and  aU  poaalblc  means  of  conveyance  in  do- 
ing It. 


Gruening  has  traveled  by  dog  sled  along 
the  shorea  of  the  ArcUc  Ocean,  by  passenger 
bus  on  the  new  Alaska  Highway,  by  canoe  on 
the  Kviskokwim  River,  by  whaleboat  in  the 
Bering  Sea,  on  foot  to  Indian  villages  In  the 
Wrangell  range,  and  by  plane  over  nearly  ev- 
ery acre  ol  Alaska's  586,400  square  miles.  Be 
has  sold  War  bonda  to  Sddmos  on  St.  Law- 
rence Island,  and  he  has  administered  first 
aid  to  a  trapper  who  stuck  his  foot  In  his  own 
bear  trap.  He  has  visited  the  far-flung  posts 
of  scarlet -coated  Mountles  In  Canada's  adja- 
cent Yukon  Territory,  and  he  was  in  the  bleak 
Aleutians  when  American  soldiers  wiped  out 
the  first  Invader  ol  this  continent  in  more 
than  100  years. 

This  ubiquitous  behavior  on  the  part  ot 
Alaska's  57-year-old  Governor  Is  due  to  a 
conviction  which  has  become  almost  a  shib- 
boleth with  him.  He  is  convinced  that  Alaska 
has  never  had  so  great  an  opportunity  to 
develop  from  a  sprawling  wilderness  Into  an 
Integrated  part  of  North  American  dvlllaa- 
tlon.  He  would  like  to  have  7-league  booU 
so  that  he  could  roam  the  Territory  at  will, 
doing  his  share  In  the  conversion. 

"This  is  the  biggest  hour  In  Alaskan  his- 
tory," Gruening  told  Congressman  Homeb  An- 
CEii,  ol  the  House  Committee  on  TerrltOTles, 
when  they  conlerred  at  the  high-pUlared  ex- 
ecutive mansion  In  Juneau.  -Several  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers,  sailors,  and  Ooaat 
Guard  men  have  served  on  Alaskan  soil  since 
1941.  These  men  know  Alaska,  and  they  are 
the  Alaakan  frontiersmen  and  aetilers  of  the 
future.  The  clock  has  struck  for  Alaaka.  If 
Alaaka  hears  the  tones.  Alaska  will  be  the 
forty-ninth  star  In  the  American  ftag.  t  pre- 
dict BtatPbood  for  AlMkn  within  a  rM4NMi- 
abl*  time. '  ^     . 

And  wH«n  ha  Aahed  for  hallbtit  and  aatiiMMi 
Ih  Auk  ftnv  wilk  Ataada'a  minii  rtiAHUNMlahad 
viMKir  at  alli  OfllgiilHf  rppfniwl  hin  j't.nian- 
MM  MMI  MmM  Mm  M<i  Head  Vii  ramalh  « 
vatt  anllHMla,  with  imf*9\f  »««»fa  mvilmH  laa. 
Mi(iH<«  IH'W  than  11  HM  durmi  Iha  Hd  rMh 

SfMl  iMIr  HUM  IH  UM  MMd  «»Mra  •!  iM 

lUXla  fasaaga,  thai  Alarta'a  mhabltw»t« 
numhtfMl  MJN  wliwi  l«»ii»i.iiasaiiujif#ia 
wart  httng  aluioad  oui «(  •oMUM*  Offfli  •»• 
only  TI,lM-^aarly  half  tt  tlMM  Pumwm  gn^ 
|skliiio»-«lmoat  M  yaara  Ular,  Whavt  aUa 
undar  the  Amerlean  flag  had  (tma  atood  ao 
•till?  Tha  Oovernor  cited  the  fact  that 
Alaska,  fourteen  times  the  area  of  loelatKl. 
oannot  begin  to  match  Iceland's  population. 
And  so  It  was  that  on  his  return  from  the 
North,  the  President  aald  to  the  Nation,  "We 
were  told  that  a  number  of  olBcers  and  men 
are  considering  settling  In  Alaska  after  the 
war  Is  over.  I  do  hope  that  this  is  so,  be- 
cause the  development  of  Alaska  has  only 
been  scratched  and  It  U  stUl  the  country  of 
the  pioneers.  I  am  going  to  set  up  a  study 
of  Alaska  as  a  place  to  which  veterans  of 
this  war.  especially  those  who  do  not  have 
strong  home  roots,  can  go  to  become  pioneers. 
Alaska  is  a  land  with  a  very  small  population, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  great  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  to  help  buUd  up  all  kinds  ol  things  in 
new  lands." 

OK  A  FA*  WrrH   SCANDIKAVIA 

This  was  music  In  Gruening's  ears.  In  his 
opinion,  few  Americans  realize  the  measure- 
less expanses  yet  unsettled  In  Alaska.  Tim- 
bered uplands  and  broad  valleys  are  tolled 
off  there  by  horizons  rather  than  miles.  The 
12,000.000  people  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries dwell  In  a  smaller  area  than  Alaska's 
handful  ol  natives  and  whites.  Trondheim, 
Norway,  is  near  the  same  latitude  as  Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska,  but  Trondheim  supports  66,000 
Inhabitants  and  Ketchikan  4,500. 

President  Roosevelt  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  said  at  Seattle  that  Alaska's  "clhnate  and 
crops  and  other  resources  are  not  essentially 
different  from  those  of  northern  Europe- 
Sweden  and  Norway  and  Finland,  where  the 


people,  m  spite  ol  the  cold  and  the  winter 
darbiess.  have  brought  theh-  clvlliaatlons  to 
a  very  high  and  very  prosperous  level." 

Ernest  Gruening  believes  that  history  Jus- 
tifies these  high  hopes  lor  Alaska.  The  men 
who  came  home  from  the  War  ol  1812  opened 
up  the  plains  beyond  St.  Louis.  Veteran* 
of  the  Civil  War  first  broke  the  sod  of  many 
mountain  valleys  along  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Gruening  Is  sure  that  Alaska  will  be  setUed 
and  colonlaed  by  the  soldiers  of  this  war. 

"Young  men.  following  Horace  Greeley's 
advice,  have  always  gone  west  when  they  re- 
turned from  the  battlefields."  he  said  not 
long  ago.  "This  time  I  think  they  will  go 
north.  That  Is  our  motto  now  in  Alaaka: 
'Go  north,  young  man.  go  north  I' " 

The  War  Department,  echoing  Oriiening's 
optimism,  has  Just  Issued  a  dlsciisslon  pam- 
phlet for  G  I.'s  entlUed.  'What  Has  Alaska  to 
Offer  Post-war  Pioneers?"  The  pamphlet  tells 
soldiers:  "Alaska.  America's  continental  out- 
poet.  Is  our  last  frontier.  In  its  own  way.  It 
is  as  rich  and  varied  as  the  land  to  which  the 
Pilgrims  came  more  than  300  years  afo.  It 
Is  almost  unsettled  In  comparison  with  sim- 
ilarly situated  lands  in  northern  Europe. 
The  war  has  greaUy  speeded  up  Its  develop- 
ment, has  linked  It  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  SUtes  by  a  new  system  of  highways 
and  airways,  and  has  brought  Into  its  borders 
thousands  of  young  men  and  hundreds  ot 
young  women  who  would  never  otherwise 
have  visited  It.  Alaska  offera  twentieth-cen- 
tury pioneers  a  ohallcnfe— and  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

In  the  three-fourths  of  a  century  slnoe  Oisr 
Alexander  II  of  Russia  parted  with  Alaska 
for  something  like  2  cenU  an  acre,  ho  Oov- 
•ruor  haa  seen  such  momeMious  events  as 
lnMM0l1Mihin|.  When  In  1080  he  iourutyed 
MTtti  With  hH  ftril  f  raildttitial  kl^poltiimv''^ 
iNjili  Uriaf  iMt.  Mm  mU  nllliirylMltttMiion 
IH  Ilia  Tmimy  Hinaialad  uf  iHrti  tMHlMiiMNi 
••r  ihtaiioy  Hi  ('itiik<«*i  hH»rM»<k«  itaiir  ikaf* 

WUI    i."U)WMi   ItWkfd    (HIT 

JliM,   TIM  i>M*t  WM  i  liiMiiftr 
framUM  ifiM  ruan,  vii^i  iMidiMg  Mii  tmrn^ 

tiaa  ptIfAM  tha  hordaf, 

Tgdaf.  •  yeara  Utar,  Alaaka  »•  "M  af 
tiM  Niaal  haavUr  dafandad  areas  under  tha 
Amarlaan  Aaf .  »aaas  dot  Uie  voleanio  Aleu- 
tlHus.  On  RHfa  airfields  in  the  Interior, 
lend'laase  flghtera  and  bombeni  are  trans- 
(erred  to  lovlet  erewa.  The  Alaaka  highway 
Is  a  first  land  link  with  the  reat  of  North 
America.  Along  the  highway  the  United 
SUtes  Army  Signal  Corps  has  built  a  «/K»0- 
mUe  ulephone  system,  tying  Alaska  by  vole* 
as  well  ss  by  truck  to  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent. And  from  countless  Alaskan  oovss 
snd  fiords  and  Inlets  extend  docks  and 
wharves  and  breakwaters  for  the  tise  of  the 
Navy.  Coast  Guard,  and  Army  Transport 
Service. 

Wstchlng  all  this  from  ths  colonUl-plllared 
executive  mansion  at  Juneau.  Ernest  Gruen- 
ing came  to  the  conclusion  8  or  4  years  ago 
that  It  was  now  or  never  for  Alaska.  Ho 
began  visiting  Army  tuises  In  all  kinds  ol 
weather.  He  chatted  with  thousands  of  ofll- 
oers  and  enlisted  men.  He  sold  a  numbw 
ol  officers  on  plans  lor  a  post-war  himtlng 
lodge  within  sight  of  Mount  McKlnley's 
20300-foot  ramparU.  He  convinced  Brig. 
Gen.  James  A.  "PaUy"  O'Connor,  engineer- 
builder  of  the  Alaska  Highway,  that  a  dairy 
farm  amidst  the  meadows  near  Juneau  ootild 
be  an  ideal  place  to  rethe  when  peace  conies 
once  more.  And  he  assured  G.  I  s  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  that  Alaska  offers 
a  future  to  young  men  with  Imagination, 
courage,  and  reaotircefulnees, 

AlUr  Gruening's  hair-raising  flight  from 
Whltehorse  at  61  below,  his  friend.  E.  L.  (Bob) 
BarUett,  who  has  Just  been  elected  Atoska'a 
new  Delegate  in  Congrees.  obetfved.  "■msa* 
woxild  fly  in  a  chicken  coop  held  together 
with  Christmas-tree  tinsel  In  weather  cold 
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ciMMWh  to  freeie  *  polar  bear.  If  he  tbotight 
IM  WM  on  hU  way  to  talk  to  some  toldiers 
about  Mttllng  in  Alaalca  after  the  war." 

Ironically  enough,  thla  man  who  bellerea 
•o  ferrenUy  In  the  poet-war  poealbUltlea  of 
tbe  Arctic  wUdemeaa  baa  been  a  dyed-tn-the- 
wool  tnhabiunt  of  great  cltlee  during  moat 
of  bla  life.  And  even  more  ironically,  al- 
thoiifb  he  waa  brought  up  to  be  a  physician 
and  actually  baa  an  IC.  D.  degree,  be  did  not 
lift  a  eutboaeope  or  icalpel  (ur  29  year*  until 
he  dlacovered  that  an  Alaakan  Governor  vlalt. 
Ing  far-flung  Indian  vlllagti  and  laoiated  min- 
ing eampa  night  well  combine  medical  aa- 
ataumee  with  civil  administration 

The  governor  of  our  loneliest  isnd  was  born 
in  our  biggest  city  In  imfl.  Iraeet-e  father, 
Bmll  Oruenlng.  was  •  MMMltod  eye.  eWi 
MM.  Md  throat  apeelaiiet,  and  Initet  feU 
t«wti  M  the  family  tradition.  M«  weitl  to 
NAftMtf  MtdtMl  ttliflot.  ituduaied  with  htm* 
•n.  MMI  «M  ■MiitMd  la  the  »MWrn\  M^rviff 
g|  UM  ItllMi  OTiy  Hnktillsi  ttut  ho  rMtl 
in¥it  iitlH  MMiMd  of  AhNtomiM,  end  on 
MMMtMMt  rMM  kd  mMlMd  ft«witi«tM>r  n- 

•f  day  h«  Idek  i»fl  hta  •umloAt 

iifi  fdf  •  MM  IM  im\m 

m  M  «Mi>ifffMI  Wi  mm 

f|Mtd«d  *H99  »  M«  weeks,  was  dsAMMsly  hM 
Held.  Nf  liMl  •  ruir  for  it  Writing  osMie 
•Mllr  to  him.     M*  tltought  up  all  suru  u( 

he  waa  managmirMtldf  at  UM  BvMimi 
Traveler. 

Ortienlng  resisted  Boeton'e  rigid  eenser- 
*lp  and  defended  the  quality  and  proprtttf 
of  booka  and  plays  which  bad  been  banned 
in  that  city.  When  hU  paper  retracted  an 
aeeuaation  against  a  wealthy  politician— an 
accueatlon  Oruenlng  believed  to  be  true— he 
removed  hla  name  from  the  masthead,  called 
his  staff  together  and  announced  bis  resigna- 
tion. 

A   CaUSAOIlfO  JOXntMAUST 

Me  moved  back  to  the,place  of  his  birth  aa 
jn^timgtn^  editor  of  the  old  New  York  Trib- 
une. During  the  First  World  War  he  enlisted 
in  the  field  artillery.  In  1921  he  went  with 
The  Nation  and  commenced  a  crusade 
against  what  he  caUed  "dollar  diplomacy"  in 
Latin  America.  This  got  him  interested  In 
Mexico.  South  America,  Canada,  Alaaka.  the 
Philippines,  and  other  neighbors  and  poeeee 
sions.  He  began  to  write  bocks  advocating  a 
policy  which  he  termed  that  of  the  "Good 
NelghlKJr."  He  demanded  an  end  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Nicaragua  by  our  marines,  and 
a  series  of  articles  from  his  pen  helped  bring 
about  an  Investigation  by  Senator  MedlU  Mc- 
cormick of  American  mlliUry  occupation  of 
Haiti. 

Oruenlng  moved  to  Maine,  where  he 
founded  the  Portland  E^renlng  News  and  car- 
ried on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Insull 
utility  empire.  One  of  bis  principal  allies 
I  a  young  politician  named  Owtn  Barw- 
»,  now  United  States  Senator  from  Maine. 

In  all  these  causes.  Oruenlng  occupied  a 
strictly  middle-of-the-road  position.  He  de- 
nounced interference  In  the  affairs  of  Latin- 
American  countries  by  American  banks  and 
industrlea.  but  he  aleo  warned  of  the  de- 
teriorating influence  exercised  by  Commu- 
nists and  extreme  radicals.  In  1924  Omening 
took  a  leading  part  In  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  "Battling  Bob"  La  Follette.  and  8 
years  later  be  was  an  active  supporter  of 
pranklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

One  of  the  new  President's  first  acts  was 
to  aend  Oruenlng  to  Montevideo  as  adviser 
lo  tbe  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Conference.  There  the  policy  of 
the  good  neighbor  became  the  cfBcial  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  Oovemment.  A 
year  later  Oruenlng  waa  appointed  director 
of  tbe  newly  created  Dlvlalon  of  Territories 


and  Island  Poweeelons.  In  :he  Department 
of  the  Interior.  ThU  took  fc  Im  to  Alaska  on 
numerous  Inspection  tripe,  and  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  he  future  ahead 
of  the  vast  Arctic  outpost. 

In  1939,  President  Rooeerelt  named  this 
booster  for  the  land  of  Borei  s  to  be  governor 
of  the  country's  largest  Terrl  torlal  possession, 
A  few  months  ago  he  app>lnted  Oruenlng 
to  another  4-year  term,  aid  tbe  appoint- 
ment waa  unanimously  c<  nflrmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate. 

In  hU  Arctic  domain.  Or  lenlng  la  an  ex- 
ponent of  "the  strenuous  1  fe,"  once  cham- 
pioned eo  ardently  by  Tedt  y  Roosevelt.  He 
hikes  up  the  lofty  mounii  ins  wMtll  tower 
behind  Juneau,  and  he  and  nis  wilt.  tiM  (or* 
msr  Dorothy  Smith,  of  Boet  m,  go  swimming 
in  th«  chilly  waters  of  th<  Inside  Passage, 
OongrNsionat  vlsitore  dip  n  one  tot.  took 
Ut*  Mt  <h*  «l«i<i<*rs  whirh  t^  turinh  the  flnfds 
knd  thvn  (1eridi>  tn  do  thcif  Hsihlhg  back  in 
the  IMi>«utlvf  Matiiiun  In  1 1«  biiihittHi 
tMi  ammuM  eotrttf  f  nnt  n 

OmMlM  II  ttiwWf  kMl  I  rMf.  On  r  hik# 
nn  ihe  NlMiPi  Af  Mmint  U  'Kinlff  KMImiinI 
Putin  wuh  M  («"•«  Mimtin  mivftr  t(M«'kh«ir 
MHl  U  Jullue  HdsUisiM  Nide  Ih  Aitmlfiit 
UklUFi  IHe  MMVSFMur  hinM     InHH  hU  »«Hn> 

ekHlMM  hftlsf  "iUifltV  he  (»rs  lis  jiuiisentsd 
)  ft,  Ms  eais  big  m«»l«  with  lots  tit  mewl 
and  smokes  n  doMii  fst  eti  in  »  day.  AIM* 
kan  meats— m')tjee.  relndss  ,  earlkou,  moun» 
tatn  sheep— are  among  his  avorlles.  All  hie 
annual  reports  to  gecretan  lekes  emphasiM 
the  condition  of  the  Territoi  y's  nomadic  rein- 
deer herds. 

Oruenlng  especially  rejoic  m  In  the  (act  that 
two-thirds  of  the  102.071  r  ilndeer  In  Alaska 
are  owned  by  Indians  and  Esklmoe.  He  haa 
learned  the  language  of  tte  natives  and  hs 
spends  a  large  portion  of  his  time  vUltlng 
their  villages.  He  U  per  Icularly  angered 
when  he  eees  a  cafeteria  or  hotel  In  an 
Alaskan  town  with  the  s  gn  "We  Do  Not 
Cater  to  Native  Trade."  K  b  hopes  the  com- 
ing seeslon  of  the  Terrltorl  J  Legislature  will 
enact  a  law  forbidding  disci  Imlnatlon  against 
Indians  and  Eskimos. 

"The  ancestors  of  these  ;  >eople  were  living 
here  when  the  first  whl  e  men  came  to 
Alaska."  Oruenlng  once  dec  lared  Indignantly. 
"They  saw  Baranof  and  Van  couver  and  Bering 
and  all  the  other  exploren  land  on  Alaska's 
shores.  How  In  rlgbteoui  ness  and  justice 
can  we  shun  them  in  theii  own  homeland?" 

But  the  Oovemor's  prin<  ipal  Interest  now 
Is  the  development  of  Alasl  a  by  the  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2.  He  hi  is  great  hopes  for 
Alaaka  as  a  tourist  centei  .  Frequently  be 
has  pointed  out  that  Aaska  has  higher 
mountains  than  Switzerli  nd.  more  fjords 
than  Norway,  finer  fishing  than  California, 
better   hunting   than   Ont  irio. 

"The  kind  of  tourist  business  to  which 
Alaska  is  entitled."  he  sale  recently,  "would 
employ  thousands  of  peop  le  and  would  be 
highly  appropriate  for  returning  servicemen, 
particularly  those  who  hav »  been  on  duty  In 
Alaska.  They  could  comb  ne  guiding,  ran- 
ger work  and  the  managemt  nt  of  small  ctunpa 
and  lodges,  of  which  Alasta  can  use  many 
hundreds." 

Soldiers  all  over  the  gl>be  have  written 
Oruenlng  asking  advice  oi  i  how  and  where 
to  settle  In  Alaska.  This  Interest  encour- 
ages him.  He  kept  In  hU  wallet  a  clipping 
from  Yank,  the  Army  wetkly.  telling  that 
Sgt.  William  Koenlnger,  of  Chlllicothe,  Tex., 
had  selected  an  upland  lak  >  along  the  Alaska 
Highway  as  a  place  to  ope  i  a  tourist  camp. 

"That's  the  kind  of  specli  Ic  plans  we  need," 
tbe  Oovemor  said.  "Alask  i  will  be  the  tour- 
ist mecca  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Air 
lines  have  been  developed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Alaska  Is  on  tbe  dir(  ct  route  to  Russia 
and  the  Orient.  One  highway  already  leads 
overland  to  Russia,  and  Ian  sure  that  other 
roads  and  perhaps  even    i  railway  will  be 


constructed  as  post-war  projects.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  will  see  Alaska's  scenery, 
and  they  will  choose  for  themselves  places 
to  locate  In  the  territory." 

The  arrival  In  Alaaka  of  the  first  Army 
nurses  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  Gover- 
nor, as  well  as  by  the  O.  I.'s.  He  has  always 
deplored  the  fact  that  Alaska  has  nearly 
three  white  men  to  every  white  woman.  He 
also  believes  that  the  soldiers  who  have  dis- 
liked their  Alaskan  service  have  been  In- 
fluenced msinly  by  the  absence  of  female 
oompsnlonnhlp. 

"Alaska  needs  families— real  families." 
Oruenlng  has  said  many  times.  "1  bsllevi 
that  a  lot  of  soldiers  will  wsnt  to  come  back 
here  with  their  wives  after  the  war  la  over. 
I  nlways  am  glsd  to  see  nurses,  school  teach- 
ers, itenotrsphers.  snd  girl  clerks  come  to 
Alaska.  tWy  get  mnrr\f6  and  that  adds  to 
thp  wpslth  of  thp  tprritnry,  mr  \hp  vbIii«  oI 
any  land  Is  in  Hi«  homM  and  hearth*!  it  niaih* 

Mowffvar,  ♦ha  Ortvaffinf  haa  nftati  ^jw^h^^ 
that  tlnnapfiui  In  Alaaka  la  n«t  a  bad  el 
rtiaaa  Mw  wf  Iht  ryral  araaa  have  slat* 
inHif  Indddf  ■lumhlMk  rt««aa  m\  aaial  hh 
N  frrtiuiar,  Plaaring  hruili  and  aiumiw  friim 
virgin  land  l«  it»a  ttardast  Ulna  uf  wurli, 
(.iiiialy  •uirt'MKrtinga  and  ilia  (HMlongi^rt  win- 
iff  darkiiSM  preaeni  nam  |»«ych<il<»glcal 
haiidlaapa  Tha  H«»rth  aan  atrlka  awKtly  and 
savagely  against  iia  ohallangara.  An  antirt 
patrol  of  mounties,  vaurana  of  the  Aretla, 
on««  perished  on  the  Yukon  trail  from  Daw* 
aon  to  McPherson. 

"There  Is  ample  opportunity  In  Alaaka," 
aald  Governor  Oruenlng  to  a  group  of  eon* 
greaslonal  visitors  at  Juneau,  "but  It  la  not 
opportunity  of  the  magic-carpet  variety. 
Neither  Is  It  opportunity  Involving  great 
wealth  and  sudden  riches.  No  longer  can 
a  man  kneel  on  the  edge  of  a  creek  and  sift 
out  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  nuggets  In 
a  few  days.  The  opportunity  In  Alaska  now 
demands  persistence,  elbow  grease,  a  rugged 
physique,  and  the  willingness  to  forego  many 
of  civilization's  pleasures  and  comforts." 

Three  main  areas  offer  a  chance  to  farm. 
They  are  the  timbered  Kenal  Peninsula,  tbe 
Tanana  Valley  near  Fairbanks  and  the  Mata- 
nuska  colony,  where  200  families  cultivate 
80-acre  plots  In  the  shadow  of  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley.  The  growing  season  Is  approximately 
115  days.  All  crops  common  to  North  Amer- 
ica will  thrive  except  com,  tomatoes,  and  the 
orchard  fruits.  American  soldiers  on  duty 
in  Alaska  have  eaten  strawberries  as  big  as 
a  fist  and  potatoes  the  size  of  elephants'  ears. 
Last  year  Alaskan  farmers  sold  the  Army 
1750,000  worth  of  produce;  the  Army,  would 
have  bought  more  had  It  been  available. 

Yet  Oovemor  Oruenlng  has  warned  that 
agriculture  In  Alaska  will  never  be  on  a 
stable  basis  until  marketing  arrangements 
have  been  worked  out  which  will  enable 
Alaskan  settlements  to  get  many  of  their 
products  from  nearby  farms  Instead  of  from 
far-off  Seattle.  "I  know  of  Instances,"  he  has 
said,  "in  which  peas  or  beans  have  been  trana- 
ported  1.200  miles  from  Puget  Sound  to 
Alaskan  towns  that  could  actually  buy  their 
vegetables  from  local  Alaskan  farmers." 

Blame  for  this  situation  has  been  charged 
by  Oruenlng  to  wholesalers  who  Insist  that 
they  furnish  every  Item  sold  by  Alaskan  mer- 
chants. In  fact,  Seattle  and  the  Canadian 
prairie  city  of  Edmonton  are  now  engaged 
In  a  furious  economic  battle  over  Alaska's 
trade.  Seattle  was  once  the  only  gateway 
to  the  far  north,  but  the  new  air  route  pio- 
neered by  the  Army  now  takes  off  from  Ed- 
monton. This  la  the  series  of  wilderness 
fields  via  which  planes  are  delivered  to  Rus- 
sian crews  at  Fairbanks.  The  Alaska  Mili- 
tary Highway  connects  these  fields,  and,  so, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  thinly  clad  chee- 
chakos  traveled  northward  to  seek  gold  In 
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1898.  Seattle  has  a  rival  as  the  portal  to  ttaa 
Arctic. 

Oruenlng  I-  opposed  to  absentee  ownership 
of  Alaskan  rasources,  rcganlless  of  from 
where  tt  stems.  He  has  frequently  criticised 
tbe  employment  of  nomadic  workers  wbo 
sarn  money  In  tbe  Territory  and  then  go 
"ouulde"  by  boat  or  plane  to  spend  It.  Tbe 
election  of  Bos  Bastlxtt  as  Alaaka  s  DelegaU 
la  Oo^rasa  inspired  Oruenlng  to  a  long  cheer 
boeatMS  both  BAanrrr  and  his  wife  were 
brovvht  up  In  tbe  Territory  and  got  their 
edticatlon  at  tbe  University  of  Alaska  In  Pair- 
banks.  Ba«ti.xtt.  wbo  la  Oruenhigi  doseet 
friend,  onoa  panned  for  gow  in  tbe  creeka 
near  Circle  OB  tiM  Yukon  River,  and  then 
WM  secretary  to  Delegate  Amtrokt  J  (ToWT) 
DiMOMO,  wbo  will  be  awora  in  next  month 
•a  Federal  Judge  nt  Anchorara. 

There  are  two  deflnlta  aobcota  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  Alaifckll  tittlemant.   Tout 

aiiomt,  who  has  aertid  Ifrngar  in  Otingrpaa 
in  any  r»ihar  Dalaiata  in  th^  hi^tntv  vi  the 
TarMUiry.  U  ittts  that  Alaakn  can  rival  iha 
hlMhly  tlavatttbatt  Hfanriinaviaii  iandi.  Ha 
Niievaa  that  Aiaiiig  attuala  •aandinavia  in 
maiij^  raaiHiraaa  »n«  win  lurpaaaaa  li  in 
Mlhaia  rut  aaampta,  ha  •Mttliif  that  0wa- 
ian,  with  an  agrlPUIMirgl  fdPulMlwn  ^ 
|,7Wi,fiOtl  Jiat'ltla,  has  law  Ihah  MH  ♦»»•»»•'»»• 
IMI  and  araalng  area  ut  AlaakR,  Dr.  Ylinjal* 
mui  Hiffunskon,  the  nutad  aainli^rar,  baaka  up 
DiMUMR'a  aonianiloni  In  addition,  Dr.  Al* 
frad  H.  Brooks.  flr«t  bead  ut  the  Alaskwu 
branch  of  the  United  liatas  oeoiogUwl  fur- 
▼ay,  long  ago  predicted  that  "Alaaka  th  ttma 
to  coma  win  be  tbe  home  of  at  least  10,* 
000.000  persons." 

On  tbe  diametrically  opposite  side  of  the 
Queatlon  are  those  who  malnuln  that  Alaaka 
baa  been  "oversold"  to  tbe  American  people. 
They  think  that  only  about  8.600  men  and 
women  can  be  added  to  the  population  of  the 
Territory  In  the  years  Immediately  following 
the  war,  with  fewer  than  500  of  these  on 
farms.  This  group  advocates  a  slow  bell  on 
any  plans  for  Alaskan  development  and  colo- 
nization, lu  members  havt  not  forgotten 
that  the  Ute  MaJ.  Gen.  WUd«  P.  Richardson. 
for  whom  Is  named  Alaska's  largest  military 
poet— Port  Richardson  at  Ajuchorage — once 
cautioned  against  arousing  falUe  hopes  about 
the  economic  posslbUiUes  of  otir  vast  north- 
ern bulwark. 

nomtsK-TTPC  sxTTLiBs  wAirm) 
Oov.  Ernest  Oruenlng  exudes  optimism  over 
the  future  of  Alaska,  but  he  believes  that 
the  potential  settlers  must  fully  realize  the 
difficulties  they  wlU  be  up  against.  "We  dont 
want  to  encourage  any  Arctic  replica  of  the 
Oklahoma  land  rush,"  he  said  recently.  "TTet 
neither  do  we  want  to  be  eo  cautious  and 
deliberate  that  Alaaka  faUs  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  great  opportunity.  If  caution 
bad  always  prevailed  In  every  council,  Daniel 
Boone  would  not  have  gone  t-D  Kentucky,  and 
Lewis  and  Clark  would  never  have  seen  Ore- 
gon. I  thtak  Alaska  can  support  a  consider- 
ably larger  population.  But  the  men  and 
vromen  comprt-slng  that  population  must  be 
prepared  for  hard  knocks,  strenuous  wortc, 
drenching  rainfall,  long  hours  of  darisness, 
end.  in  the  Interior,  eo-*>elow  winters." 

Poet-war  opportunities  in  the  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun,  according  tol  Oruenlng,  will 
»e  highly  diverse.  He  Is  »ure  that  dairy 
farms  and  livestock  grazing,  commenced  on 
a  modest  scale,  can  be  conducted  as  success- 
fully on  the  Kenal  Peninsula  or  In  the  Tanana 
Valley  as  In  many  parts  of  Norway  or  Sweden. 
Pur  farms,  too.  will  thrive,  he  adds.  South- 
eastern Alaska  is  mantled  with  a  great  green 
cloak  of  Sitka  spruce,  the  best  airplane  wood 
In  the  vrorld .  Rafts  of  these  lordly  trees  have 
been  tugged  1.000  miles  to  Puget  Sound  for 
use  In  Mosquito  bombers.  Lesser  forest 
species  will  support  a  pulp  find  paper  Indus- 
try prodiKing  nearly  onc-fovirth  of  the  needs 


of  the  United  States,  In  tbe  opinion  of  Lyls 
P.  Watu,  Chief  of  tbe  United  SUtee  Porest 
Service. 

Oovemor  Oruenlng  thinks  that  a  large  per- 
manent military  eetabllshment  will  he  kept 
In  Alaska  after  the  war.  He  has  not  over- 
looked tbe  fact  that  the  late  Brig.  Gen.  Billy 
Mitchell,  our  pioneer  advocate  of  air  power, 
believed  he  who  holds  Alaaka  holds  the  world. 

"In  post-war  Alaska."  the  Oovemor  has 
pointed  out.  "there  will  be  soldiers  and  sol- 
diers' families.  These  people  will  require 
grocery  stores,  newspapers,  barbershops, 
beauty  shops,  beauty  parlors,  movie  houses. 
Jewelry  stores,  and  bus  lines.  This  means 
countless  chances  in  tsusiness.  Service  shops 
and  small  buslnesaee  of  all  eorts  will  be 
needed.  Aintka  will  be  a  place  for  a  man 
with  relatively  little  pnpltaf— pethapa  li.flOO 
or  gS.OOO.  Opportunities  of  this  sort  ar« 
typically  American  In  our  best  tradUlotl^." 

■rnait  Onipning  and  hla  wifa  hava  two  ot 
their  atini,  Miifit  and  Fataf.  in  mllHaff  Wft* 
lea,  Uiay  wa  both  in  *ha  Arttiy  Air  Oorpai 
tha  (AiV  pHota  1 1-14.  A  third  ann.  fffnait, 
it,  dird  in  hMjphoMI. 

"My  atjiia  aitd  nitHlani  Uka  Iham  In  Iht 
aiinad  Mrvteaa  will  ha  ImlHiiin  tutk'ain  itia 
hMMuM  •(.  lUt  luiuii  whan  ihia  war  i; 
ovfr,**  Mm  Oovinisr  ot  AkaM  hga  mM,  ' i 
should  want  nnthtng  batter  foi  mf  own  aona 
thaw  ihiit  may  migiu  ha  pionaart— wbsthar 
plonaar*  In  business,  HKricultural,  or  pitJas. 
atonal  Ufa— m  a  new  land  an  a  new  frontier. 
That  la  the  opportunity  Alaska  off  era  our 
aoldlara." 


Ssnator  ConwAixT,  and  Representatlvs  Fdl- 


Frtc  News  Between  NtHoBt—Deluiien  or 
Fftct? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  J.  McMURRAY 

or  WTSCOWSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  li.  1944 

Mr.  McMURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaita  in  the 
R£coRD,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Clarence  K.  Streit  that 
sheds  much  i»ew  light  on  the  problem 
of  securing  that  essential  to  peace— free 
news.  Mr.  Streit  was  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times  at  Geneva  for  10 
years.  Previously,  he  served  that  paper, 
and  before  it  tbe  PhUadelphia  PubUc 
Ledger  as  correspondent  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Africja,  Asia,  and  Central 
America.  He  is  the  author  of  Union  Now 
and  president  of  Federal  Union.  700 
Ninth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tbe  address  follows: 
h  Iveryone,  It  seems,  favors  fireedom  of  the 
presa— yet    everyone    wants    to    control    the 
press.    Even  the  editors  and  reporteia  do. 

The  Ulk  now  Is  all  about  securUig  free 
news  between  nations,  and  I'm  very  glad  of 
It.  As  an  old  reporter  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent 1  want  to  testify  that  not  only 
sound  instinct  but  bard  experience  prompted 
Kent  Cooper,  bead  of  the  AisocUted  Press, 
Hugh  Bainie,  head  of  the  United  Press.  John 
Knight,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  publUher  of  tbe  De- 
troit R-ee  Press,  and  other  newspapermen  to 
insist  on  free  and  equal  dlasemlnation  ot 
news  through  the  world  as  an  essential  to 
peace.  And  I  welcome  very  warmly  the  sup- 
port they  have  received  from  Secretary  HuU, 


Of  course,  as  every  reporter  and  sdltor 
knows.  wb«n  you  print  tbe  facts  freely  yoa 
very  trsquently  make  eomeooe  fighting  mad: 
you  can  get  anything  but  peace  by  printing 
tbe  news  freely. 

Tbe  widespread  desire  to  gel  news  freely 
printed  is  pretty  much  like  the  widespread 
desire  for  an  International  police.  Everyone 
wanU  to  get  tbe  other  fellow  policed  and 
everyone  wanbi  to  read  all  the  low-down 
about  blm.  too— but  a  food  many  loee  their 
enthustaam  when  tt  comos  to  being  policed 
thenieelves.  or  hsvlng  tbs  low-down  printed 
about  tbemselvee. 

Nunetheleas.  I  am  convinced  that  free 
news— and  frso  prsaa  m  gerrrai— is  sssentlal 
to  paaoa.  tndeedi  t  would  gn  further;  I  would 
VinnMlWilHtr  T*3'  that  I  value  Ireedom  of  the 
preai  even  mora  than  paaoa.  at»d  you  know 
bow  hiahly  1  value  (MMt. 

And  t  wnuid  MVKii9  ikf  paaMi|e  troai  HI* 
119  (If  Unlfin  Kiiw:  .      .^ 

"At  iha  hawi  tl  Iha  rtftila  at  man  Itai  the 
fiMM'itn  lit  BlMMi  iltd  of  Ute  liraM  " 

(iM»  «i  my  majdr  MrMiee  Is  wriiinN  Unltm 
H«w  waa  ki  adwuMW  •HMfieiwm  .if  tha  pnN, 

I  wnttM  mrmtmm  u^  m>\if$  nia  t;pa^^ 
iif  Iha  nraia  ■ewi  M  Iha  aaina  iiina  I  ^rmtf 
hatiava  there  la  hfl  lietl#»  hralia  agalnai  ai^y 
MTanNweiil  wafinf  a|iiaea«va  war  Mian  w 
Rave  ma  praea  tw  IHel  •oumry  fra#--and  fraa, 
above  all,  from  guvammeiit  eontrol,  f  know 
of  no  aurar  guaranty  of  peeee  than  to  hava 
the  preaa  In  every  eiviliaed  country  free  from 
any  central  control.  But  I  alsf)  know,  aa  doea 
every  experienced  newapapsrman,  that  wa  are 
very  far  from  that  goal  now. 

Let  us  face  the  facta,  tbe  better  to  atUln 
that  goal. 

oars-NBWsPAna  VAnoN  a  BAireB 

First,  let  ue  faoe  the  fact  that  in  most  cotm- 
trles  the  preee  is  not  and  never  has  t>een  long 
free  from  government  control,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect. This  control  results  primarily  from  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  press  to  those 
In  pcwer.  As  a  rule,  tbe  more  a  country  is 
exposed  to  danger,  the  more  Important  the 
press  becomes  to  the  government  and  tbe 
more  liable  the  government  1«  to  control  the 
press.  1T»us.  In  wartime,  the  press  loees  some 
of  Its  freedom  even  In  democratic  countries, 
and  more  to  England,  wtilch  is  closer  to  the 
enemy,  than  in  America  which  is  farther 
away. 

It  follows  that  the  degree  In  vrhlch  any 
country  will  execute  any  treaty  pledge  of  free 
news  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  security  It 
feels. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  certain  countries 
which  not  only  have  never  enjoyed  a  press 
free  from  goverrunent  control  but  whose  rul- 
ing philosophy  provides  government  control, 
or  even  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  all  the  press,  and  of  an  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing newspapers,  magazines,  and  books — 
the  printing  presses,  linotypes,  typevrrlters, 
mimeograph  machines,  paper  and  Ink,  and 
of  practically  everything  else.  There  are 
countries  where  the  press  and  every  other  In- 
dustry is  a  monopoly,  and  the  government 
has  a  monopoly  of  all  these  monopolies,  and 
one  party  has  the  monopoly  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  one  man  seems  to  have  control  of 
that  party. 

Americans  who  find,  as  I  do,  that  one-com- 
pany towns  and  one-newspaper  cities  are 
barmful  to  freedom  can  appreciate  the  dan- 
ger to  liberty  there  Is  In  such  a  regime,  but 
they  can  appreciate  it  only  faintly.  For  with 
us.  the  one-company  town  la  only  a  town, 
only  one  town  in  a  country  full  of  towns 
in  a  healthier  situation;  and  the  resident 
oC  tbe  one-newspaper  city  can  get  at  least 
his  naUonal  and  his  world  news  from  outside 
newspapers  and  magazinea.  Yet  there  are 
those  Americans  wbo  are  so  incensed  by  the 
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•ffto  tt  aoKompuij  towns  and  on«>n«wt- 
pap«r  etUm  that  tlMf  advocate  as  a  cure  (ot- 
•nuBMit  uwuaiihtp  and  control  of  eTery- 
thlnt— wtalcb  la  to  say,  a  onc'company,  one- 
iiS»apa|Hi  nation.  To  me  that  Is  cutting  off 
"db^  BOSS  to  spite  one's  fsce. 

Now.  tbe  governmenu  that  control  the 
pnaa  either  Trom  principle,  or  because  of  the 
daaftr  to  which  they  are  ezpoaed.  will  either 
aeeapt  or  they  wUl  refuse  to  accept  the  treaty 
pllflgi  on  free  news  that  tbe  United  States 
ptoposas  to  them.  If  they  refiise.  then  we 
remain  right  where  we  are,  but  we  know  bet- 
ter how  things  sUnd.  If  they  accept— well. 
It  might  be  thought  bad  taste  to  raise  any 
doubu  about  their  executing  their  pledge 
after  they  have  made  It;  so  perhaps  we  had 
better  consider  carefully  now.  beforehand, 
whether  the  hope  of  free  news  built  on  their 
Kccepunccs  may  not  prove  to  be  a  delusion. 

In  a  matter  of  thia  lmport.<ince.  to  think 
that  we  have  gained  something  valuable. 
wtoeo  In  reality  we  have  gained  nothing  sub- 
stantial, is  to  suffer  not  only  a  delusion,  but 
a  dangerous  delusion. 

THS  KCLLOGG'rACT  DCUSION 

I  remember  in  1B38  when  the  Kellogg  Pact 
was  before  tbe  governments,  and  Japan  was 
on*  of  the  original  signatories  whose  consent 
was  needca  to  put  it  in  effect.  Japan  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  to  sign  it  because  this 
treaty  waa  made  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
I  Ijelieve  It  waa  the  first  treaty  in  history 
where  the  governments  spoke  In  the  name 
of  their  people.  (That  la  one  of  the  many 
things  for  which  we  have  to  thank  ArUtlde 
Br'.4nd  of  France.) 

But  this  little  reference  to  the  people  went 
completely  against  the  ruling  philosophy  in 
Japan.  It  was  pointed  out  in  Tokyo  in  1&38 
that  the  Government  there  could  not  speak 
In  the  name  of  the  people  but  only  in  tbe 
name  of  the  Emperor.  After  a  long  while 
an  accepUble  formula  was  found  so  that 
Japan  could  sign  the  peace  pact  without  do- 
ing violence  to  the  prevailing  divine  right  of 
kinfrs  doctrine  In  Japan. 

What  was  tbe  net  result?  People  In  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  In  the  democra- 
cies were  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  secu- 
rity. As  correspondent  of  tbe  New  York 
Times  at  Geneva  I  bad  to  report  solemn 
arguments  by  American  disarmament  dele- 
gates to  tbe  effect  that  this  pact  made  dis- 
armament possible  and  that  we  did  not  need 
anything  more,  that  we  could  stop  war  by 
public  opinion  and  plenty  of  publicity.  I 
bad  to  report  other  paeans  of  praise  to  tbe 
peace  pact  and  other  great  hopes  built  upon 
it.  And  then  In  September  1931.  I  had  to 
report  tbe  tt^Dpling  of  those  hopes  when 
Japan  invaded  Manchuria. 

Suppose  that  the  free  news  pledge  Is  signed 
by  all  nations,  even  the  governments  that 
allow  no  freedom  of  tbe  press  at  home  and 
that  uphold  the  principle  that  the  govern- 
ment ahould  own  and  control  all  tbe  press. 
What  la  the  reavQt?  Will  those  governments 
really  give  foreign  correspondents,  our  cor- 
respondents, a  freedom  that  they  refuse  to 
allow  their  own  people?  Will  they  allow 
their  people  to  talk  as  freely  and  safely  to 
cur  correspondents  as  we  allow  our  people 
to  talk  to  their  correspondents? 

If  not — If  tbe  corres{>ondent  cannot  get 
news  freely,  or  report  It  without  endanger- 
ing the  life  and  liberty  of  his  news  source 
and  meeting  himself  all  sorts  of  artificial 
dlOlcultlea  designed  to  make  bis  further 
work  impoartUe  and  cause  bis  paper  to  re- 
call him— If  that  Is  the  real  situation,  then 
where  is  the  reciprocity  in  tbe  agreement, 
and  what  ia  Its  value? 

A  wwBt  noM  oivmiD  acaimst  itsslv 

I  toraaae  grave  danger  to  our  free  press  in 
■och  a  situation.  lu  net  result,  X  fear,  will 
ba  to  weaken  the  democracies  by  dividing 
I  than  they  are.   When  you  couple 
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a  free  press  with  national 
make  a  pretty  sharp  cleaver 
pie.    For  example,  one  reasc 
much  criticism  of  tbe  British 
this  country  is  tbst  there 
clze  there,  but  another 
correspondents  are  normal!  r 
the  unpalatable  news  from 
than  from  any  other  great 
we  are  fed  a  steady  diet  of 
say   pinpricks,   but   perbap 
a  steady  diet  of  cactus — abo^t 
tries  that  come  closest  to 
the  press. 

Now.  there  are  plenty  of 
to  report  from  every  countr^ 
emment  controls  the 
facts  that  tbe  government 
fears  revolution  if  It  allowe^ 
free.    But  the  corresponderi^ 
fill  our  papers  with  these 
spondent  can  leave  such  a 
tb«M  facts,  but  then  he 
and  things  aren't  pleasant 

The  reault  is  that  our 
newspapera  face  a  hard 
tbe  lesser  evil— to  station 
such  a  country  where  In 
only  what  its  government 
port,  and  thus  risk  being  Its 
plice  in  defrauding  our 
to  station  a  correspondent 
and  thus  run  tbe  risks  of 
from  it,  or  depending  on 
station  a  man  there?    Ei 
is  to  reduce  the  amount 
palatable  news  from  cuch 
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bulk  all  the  larger.     And 
Is  to  lull  us  to  sleep 
Is  really  brewing,  to  divert 
danger  and  to  divide  tis  fro^i 

Nazi  Germany  and 
ready  shown  us  all  bow 
our  freedom. 

Now  let  tis  see  what 
racles  accept  this   free 
nearer  they  are  to  powerfu 
government  absolutely 
nearer  they  therefore  are 
harder  It  will  be  for  tber  i 
pledge.    Suppose  the  Britls:  i 
this  pledge  and  fall  to 
.  every  failure  be  played  up 
not  free  use  be  made  of  th  ; 
to  best  the  British  and  tb« 
Vict  them  of  hypocrisy 
not — because  it  seems  safe 
May  we  not  use  this 
them  even  more  than  on. 
if  Moscow  should  sign  It 
not  all  the  powerful 
ment  be  used  to  cushion 
slons  by  any  powerful  _ 
trols  tbe  press  as  absolutel 
armed  forcea  and  uses  tbe 
army,  as  Just  another 
policy? 

Will  not  tbe  net  result 
be  to  keep  us  Americans 
with  those  great  powers 
faults,  come  nearest  to  us 
press — and  would  come 
were  not  closer  to  danger 
may  not  this  evidence  of 
tend  to  encourage  aggress 
divisions  among  tbe  Ame:  ' 
French  In  the  1920's  and 
pared  the  way  for  Hitler 

Suppose  the  British  and 
the  example  simple  and 
tbe  free  news  pledge  as 
though  other  countries 
the  press.    What  Is  the 
doubly  inviting  trouble  foi 
who   most   practice 
First,  we  are  still  keeping 
divided  and  weakened 
Ing   it   harder  for   tbe 
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mocraclea  to  conceal  even  their  defensive 
preparations  or  any  mistake  or  situation  to 
tbem  that  might  encourage  aggression. 

TKl   BSABT   or  TH«   atSTTm 

Here  Is  the  heart  of  the  matter:  There  la 
simply  no  way  in  which  the  press  can  freely 
tell  the  American  people  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  our  country,  and  what  our  Govern- 
ment is  doing  or  planning,  without  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  knowing  everything  that 
we  know.  There  is  simply  no  way  for  tbe 
British  press,  or  the  French  press,  to  tell  the 
British  and  the  French  people  the  true  sit- 
uation in  those  countries,  and  what  their 
govemmenu  are  doing  or  planning,  -vltbout 
every  potential  enemy  knowing  as  much  aa 
they  or  we  know. 

That  is  why  a  free  press  and  free  news 
can  be  a  most  effective  engine  for  peace. 
The  freer  the  press  Is  in  any  country,  the 
less  possible  It  U  for  that  country  or  its 
government  to  launch  or  to  prepare  to 
launch  war  against  any  other  country,  least 
of  all  the  only  kind  of  aggressive  war  that 
need  to  be  feared  In  these  modern  times — 
surprise  attack. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  medal  is  this: 
This  situation  dangeroxialy  exposes  the  free 
press  coimtrles  to  aggression  by  other  gov- 
ernments whose  control  of  the  press  allows 
tbem  to  conceal  what  they  are  really  plan- 
ning, allows  them  to  prepare  a  siu-prlse  at- 
tack as  the  Nazis  did.  and  the  Japanese  did. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  country  aggres- 
sion may  next  bring  war  upon  the  world,  but 
I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the  aggressor 
government  will  be  a  government  that  con- 
trols the  press  of  Its  country  even  In  peace- 
time. And  in  this  connection  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  this  statement  of  Hitler, 
made  in  1938:  when  apparently  he  already 
felt  that  he  might  not  win  victory  In  this 
war: 

"After  some  years  when  tbe  weak  and  in- 
efficient democracies  will  have  utterly  failed 
to  solve  the  world's  post-war  problems,  then 
we  will  suddenly  break  loose  from  under- 
ground and  our  stupefied  enemies  will  dis- 
cover too  late  that  millions  of  their  own  youth, 
misguided  by  weak  education,  disappointed 
by  democracy's  failure,  will  be  on  our  side. 
Victory  In  tbe  Third  World  War  will  be  quick 
and  easy.  It  will  be  in  our  pocket  like  a  ripe 
apple  we  take  from  the  falling  tree  of  de- 
mocracy." 

Even  In  the  best  conditions  the  danger  re- 
mains. We  have  fought  on  the  same  side  with 
countries  whose  government  controls  the 
press,  where  we  have  all  the  ties  of  alliances 
and  comradeship  In  war  to  help  us  work  out 
our  relations  with  tbem  peacefully,  where  we 
have  tbe  greatest  hope  that  government  con- 
trol of  the  press  may  gradually  give  way  to 
freedom  of  the  press.  Even  there.  I  would 
warn  you  as  earnestly  as  I  can  that  we  are 
dangerously  discouraging  freedom  of  the  press 
in  those  coimtrles  and  dangerously  encourag- 
ing every  aggressive  element  in  them  to  gain 
control  of  those  countries,  when  we  leave 
the  free  press  democracies  divided  Into  sov- 
ereign nations,  when  we  fall  to  unite  their 
power  behind  their  free  press  as  only  a  com- 
mon federal  union  government  can  unite  it. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  in  World  War  No.  1. 
Italy  and  Japan  were  our  allies,  as  Soviet 
Russia  Is  In  this  war.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  Italy  was  m  the  Big  Four  at  that  time, 
and  that  Japan  was  In  the  Big  Five  who  got 
permanent  seats  on  the  Ck)uncll  of  tbe 
League,  and  that  Japan  then  bad  a  special 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  Just  as 
Soviet  Russia  has  now.  I  would  say  that 
the  divisions  among  the  Americans.  BrltLsb, 
and  French  contributed  decisively  to  deliver 
Italy  to  tbe  Fascists,  and  to  decide  in  favor 
of  tbe  militarists  in  Japan  the  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  Japanese  newspapermen 
I  used  to  know  who  were  struggling  for 
freedom  of  the  press  In  Tokyo.    I  would  add 
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that  tbeae  aame  divisions  oontritnited  de- 
cisively, too.  to  deliver  tbe  free  press  of  tbe 
Weimar  Republic  in  Germany  to  tbe  Nasla. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  onoe  ac*ln  not  only 
losing  tbe  peace  but  seeing  even  otir  allies 
in  one  war  become  our  enemies  in  the  next 
war.  If.  for  example,  we  are  to  encourage — 
aa  I  certainly  would — everyone  in  Soviet 
BoMla  who  would  free  tbe  pr:aa  and  live 
wMh  ua  in  peace,  and  discourage  anyone 
tbere  who  would  use  control  of  the  press  as 
sn  instrument  of  aggression  sgainat  their 
neighbors,  we  bad  better  cease  to  identify 
tbe  freedom  of  the  press  with  division,  and 
weakness  and  anarchy.  We  had  better  iden- 
tify It  wltb  tbe  power  that  comes  from  free 
union. 
HOW   wanoMsi.  sovmiuwrr   o«i>ai<gzbs  tbs 


among  a  doaen  sovsfslgn  nation  players,  by 
among  a  doaen  aoverelgn  nation  players,  by 
f^Ming  to  play  tbelr  sees  against  each  other, 
by  putting  tbelr  cards  together  in  one  band 
pUyed  by  a  Federal  J7nlon  o<  tbelr  Sovereign 
Citizens.  Then  we  can  continue  to  play  wltb 
ail  our  cards  on  tbe  table. 


How  docs  division  of  tbe  fi-ee-preaa  de- 
mocradea  into  sovereign  natlooa  encourage 
militarism  abroad?    Take  the  case  of  Jspan. 
After  World  War  No.  1  we  aought  peace  by 
a  naval  disarmament  treaty  l>ased  on   tbe 
theory  that  we  could  gain  peace  by  dividing 
equally   the  naval  power  of  the  Americans 
and  British  and  giving  tbe  Japsmese  a  lower 
quota,  and  the  French  and  Itallana  a  still 
lower  one.     Those    were  the  clays  of  peace 
by   the   6-5-3   ratio   in   naval   power— 5   for 
us.  5  for  Brium,  and  3  for  Japan.    The  re- 
sult was  that  the  militarists  of  Japan  could 
hop*    (a)    to   buUd   up   secretly    to   greater 
naval  power  than  either  America  or  Britain, 
and  (b)  to  keep  the  two  divided  and  tackle 
tbem  separately,  or  to  Uckle  one  when  the 
other  waa  engaged  in  war  In  Europe.     And 
that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
-  Had  we  sought  peace  in  19'J0  by  uniting 
the   naval   power   of   the   democracies,   bad 
the  ratio  been  not  6  to  8  but  10  to  3.  or  12  to 
S— as  it  would  have  been  by  combining  the 
power   of   the   United   SUtea.   Britain,   and 
Prance  in  a  federal  union  of  the  free — there 
could  have  been  no  such  hope  to  encourage 
militarism  in  Japan. 

Look  at  the  matter  from  another  angle. 
Change  the  date  from  1920  to  1950  and 
change  the  Big  Three  from  America.  Britain, 
and  Japan,  to  America.  Britain,  and  Soviet 
Russia.  Picture  them  engaged  in  the  poker 
game  of  diplomacy.  Picture  a  pcker  game 
m  which  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  have  all 

their  cards  on  the  table.  

Why?  Because  they  have  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  free  elections,  congressional  or 
parliamentary  check  on  the  executive.  Be- 
cause their  people  are  accustomed  to  know- 
ing, and  want  to  continue  knowing,  how  the 
.  Government  spends  tbelr  taxes,  and  how  It  la 
planning  to  keep  them  out  of  war.  We  the 
Amerlcsn  people  cannot  know  this  without 
tbe  British  Government  and  tbe  Rxiasian 
Government  and  everyone  else  knowing  as 
much  about  our  cards  as  we  do.  The  same 
la  true  of  the  British  people.  But  It  Is  also 
true  that  neither  we  nor  the  British  nor  any- 
one else  can  have  a  t>etter  knowledge  of  tbe 
Russian  Government's  game  than  the  Rus- 
sian people  have.  

And  so  an  attempt  to  aecure  our  free  press 
and  other  freedoms  peacefully  through  a 
big  three  aet  up  is  like  a  poker  game  in 
which  the  cards  of  Uncle  Sam  and  of  John 
Bull  are  visible  on  tbe  table,  with  the  search- 
light of  the  press  playing  on  them,  and  even 
up  tbelr  sleeves  and  under  the  table  to  see 
that  nothing  phony  Is  going  on,  and  try- 
ing •  •  •  with  no  real  success  •  •  • 
to  reach  that  end  of  the  Uble  where  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Soviet  presa  slU  wltb  his  cards 
hidden  in  bis  band. 

I  know  of  cmly  one  way  to  play  safely  a 
game  where  you  have  to  spread  yotur  cards 
on  tbe  table  and  the  other  man  doesn't.  It 
la  to  have  so  strong  a  hand  that  nothing  can 
possibly  defeat  It.  To  put  such  strength  be- 
hind our  free  principles  U  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  them,  and  to  us  and  our  chU- 
dren.    How  can  we  do  this?    By  ceasing  to 


Consider  the  imbeaUble  band  such  a  union 
would  told  If  It  united  merely  the  free  citi- 
zens of  tbe  United  States,  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. France,  Holland.  Belgium,  Swlts- 
erland.  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
These  300.000.000  sovereign  citizens.  If  they 
unite,  will  govern  46  percent  of  the  eartb't 
territory  and  43  percent  of  Its  population. 

Power  can  be  divided  into  four  categories. 
as  cards  are  divided  into  fotu  stilU.  Let  clubs 
represent  armed  power;  spadea.  productive 
power;  diamonds,  raw  material  power;  hearts, 
moral  power. 

THZ  ACS  or  CLUBS 

Consider  the  powtt  this,  union  woiild  have 
in  clubs.  First,  as  regards  sea  power,  still 
the  most  decisive  power  In  the  world.  Unite 
under  a  common  government  tbe  naviea, 
merchant  marine,  bases,  and  atraiu  now 
divided  among  the  United  States.  Britain. 
Prance,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Scandinavia, 
and  you  have  practically  all  tbe  sea  power 
In  the  world.  In  air  power,  the  union's 
strength  would  be  almost  as  great.  Even  in 
land  power,  this  union  would  have  at  the  end 
of  this  war  the  strongest,  freshest,  most  mo- 
bile veteran  force  on  earth.  The  combina- 
tion of  Its  sea,  air.  and  land  power  wotild  be 
overwhelming.  To  say  the  union  would  hold 
tbe  ace  of  clubs  la  to  put  it  mildly. 
TBS  acz  or  spades 

Turn  to  spades,  to  productive  power. 
Here  the  picture  of  tbe  power  the  free  would 
gain  by  union  is  almost  as  bright.  True, 
other  countries  are  rising  In  productive 
power,  and  under  dictatorship's  supercharger 
they  may  rise  rapidly.  If  the  democracies  re- 
main divided  Into  sovereign  nations,  wltb  the 
British  and  Americans  competing  for  mar- 
kets and  shipping  and  Russian  contracts,  they 
can  easily  be  played  against  each  other  and 
becten  one  after  another  But  nothing  can 
beat  them  If  the  free  unite  now  in  one  great 
productive  and  consuming  market.  They 
would  bold  the  ace  of  spades. 

TUX  ACS  or  DIAMONDS 

And  they  would  have  the  ace  of  diamonds. 
This  imion  wo\ild  not  only  have  In  It  prac- 
tically everything  It  needs  but  ccmtrol  of 
most  raw  materials.  No  other  combination 
could  approach  Its  range  of  raw  materials  nor 
equal  them  in  quantity  and  accessibility. 

THS  ACS  or  HZABTS 

There  remain  hearts.  To  me  moral  power 
Is  the  greatest  power.  And  It  Is  most  effertive 
when  high  moral  purpose  Is  united  with  great 
material  power. 

Shakespeare  aald: 
"O,  It  Is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  It  Is  tyran- 
nous 
To  use  It  like  a  giant." 

What  guaranty  do  we  and  all  tbe  world 
have  that  the  gigantic  power  of  this  union 
wUl  be  used  excellently,  not  tyrannically? 
The  surest  guaranty  that  human  history  has 
yet  devised  and  tested  out,  the  fact  that  all 
this  power  would  be  tied  tightly  to  tbe  most 
effective  Bill  of  Rights  on  earth. 

Remember,  the  democracies  that  form  this 
Union  include  tbe  peoples  who  have  pioneered 
In  giving  humanity  what  free  rights  It  has 
gained,  the  peoples  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion, the  American  Revolution,  the  French 
Revolution.  It  would  be  formed  by  tbe  peo- 
ples who  have  subordinated  the  government 
to  the  citizen  for  the  longest  time,  the  co\m- 
ttrles  where  the  Idea  of  personal  liberty— free 
press,  free  elections,  free  enterprise— Is  most 
deeply  rooted. 


ffttmf«"»>«r,  too.  tbat  when  tbey  form  tbia 
Union  they  do  It  of  tbelr  own  free  will.  Tbey 
give  humanity  tbe  unheard  of  ipsctMle  «< 
aoverelgn  citizens  calmly,  by  due  piooess  o< 
law,  after  full  and  free  dlacttasion.  deciding 
to  abollab  tbe  divine  right  of  national  ao\-cr- 
eignty  among  themselves,  to  limit  the  rights 
of  tbelr  national  governments  to  certain 
fields  so  aa  to  imlte  tbelr  power  for  peace  and 
prosperity  under  a  common  democratic  fed- 
eral government,  and  why?  The  better  to 
aecure  the  blesslngB  of  personal  liberty  to 
every  citizen,  and  to  keep  government  under 
the  control  of  press  and  Congress  and  tbe 
people. 

Remember  tbat  tbe  American  people,  tbe 
British  people,  the  French  people,  and  others 
would  be  uniting  to  keep  their  governments 
from  being  driven  into  censorship  and  regi- 
mentaUou  by  war  and  threat  of  war  aa  in  tbe 
paat.    Remember  tbat  tbey  would  be  unit- 
ing in  a  federal  imlon  the  better  to  know 
what  tbelr  government  sra.s  doing  and  plan- 
ning.    And  the  more  tbey  knew  about  it  tbe 
more  everyone  on  earth  would  know,  and  tbe 
more  impoesible  It  would  be  for  Ow  Union 
to  engage  in  imperialistic  or  aggressive  war. 
Can  you  ask  a  surer  guarantee  that  this 
Union's  gigantic  power  would  not  be   uaed 
tyrannically,  but  exceUcntly?    If  you  do.  you 
can  find  it  In  American  history.    Thanks  to 
the  vision  of  the  founding  fathers  in  uniting 
the   13  States  In  the  first  Federal  Union  our 
Republic  has  long  been  the  colossus  of  the 
western    hemisphere,  stronger   than   all   the 
rest  of  it  together.    Yet  never  have  any  of 
the  Latin  American  republics  feared  Its  power 
enough  to  form  a  alngLe  alliance  against  It. 
As  we  have  grown  in  power  we  have  become 
less    imperialistic    and    a    better    neighbor. 
Why?     Because  our  great  power  was  tied  so 
tightly  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

roua  Acas  ahd  th«  joios 
Remember,  too.  tbat  tbia  new  Union  of 
Sovereign  Citizens  would  Include  those  to- 
ward whom  the  rest  of  mankind  has  turned 
In  hope  for  generations— Switzerland,  Hol- 
land Scandinavia,  traditional  havens  for 
refugees  and  exiles.  France,  the  land  of 
Ugbt;  Britain,  the  mother  of  parliaments; 
America,  the  land  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity and  a  higher  standard  of  living  which 
has  drawn  so  many  millions  of  emlgranta 
from  everywhere. 

Who  can  estimate  the  moral  prestige  tbe 
union  of  aU  these  democracies  would  enjoy, 
the  hope  It  wotild  inspire  among  tbe  down- 
trodden and  the  struggling  everywhere? 

Remember,  finally,  that  this  union- 
stronger  at  tbe  outset  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
^^rld—would  be  formed  as  a  nuclear  union, 
designed  to  grow  gradually  into  a  universal 
union  as  the  principle  and  practice  of  citiaen 
sovereignty  developed  In  mankind.  The  more 
outside  nations  It  admitted,  tbe  greater  lU 
Btrengtb  would  be  and  the  leai  possibility  o* 
any  outside  combination  being  formed 
against  It.  If  any  such  bloc  should  ever 
tbreaten,  tbe  union  could  always  break  it  up 
or  offset  it  by  admitting  to  It  the  outside 
sUte  that  was  ripest  for  admission.  And  thus 
It  would  grow  in  moral  power  as  it  grew  in 
material   strength.  ^ 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Union  would 
give  the  free,  from  the  moment  It  was  formed 
an  unbeatable  hand.  U  they  are  wise 
enough  to  form  it  now.  before  their  strengtb 
is  drained  again  by  rising  dictatorial  power* 
who  profit  by  the  handicaps  the  free  suffer 
when  divided  by  national  sovereignty.  If 
tbey  form  this  union  now  the  free  will  have  a 
hand  tbat  they  could  safely  lay  on  the  table 
and  play  openly  as  they  all  desire:  the  ace 
of  hearts,  the  ace  of  diamonds,  the  ace  of 
spades,  the  ace  of  clubs— and  tbe  Joker. 

For  the  mere  uniting  of  all  this  moral, 
material,  productive  and  armed  power  wotild 
in  itself  produce  an  intangible,  unforeseen, 
surprising,  extraordinary  power  equivalent  to 
an  honest  flftb  ace.     Try  to  imagine   the 
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taWBth-Uklnit  effect  of  tbe  mere  act  of  con- 
^VokUif  a  convention  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  tlila  Union  of  Sovereign  Clttzena. 
TMB  vmnu*  aTATCS  izvoLtrnoif — alivi  aoajm 

The  Idea  of  Onton  Now  ta  but  the  Idea  of 
tba  American  Revolution,  alive  again  and 
marching  on.  That  revolution  U  identified  In 
tba  nUnd  of  humanity  with  no  beads  chopped 
off.  DO  maaa  executions,  no  terror,  no  famine, 
BO  dittators.  no  attacks  on  religion,  no 
|Mi(BS.  DO  secret  policy,  nothing  cruel.  noth« 
lag  shameful.  There  was  .lever  another 
rwolutlon  like  It,  one  identified  only  with 
power  hitched  to  individual  freedom,  equality, 
fraternity,  education,  a  rising  sUndsrd  of 
llvtns,  of  working.  Ot  htiman  dignity— for 
fMMratlon  after  generation.  It  is  no  tiew 
•■perlment.  no  Utopia,  thU  idea  of  Union 
Mow. 

Our  free  preaa  gives  a  breath-taking  op- 
portunity now  to  American  writers,  editors, 
publishers.  They  can  raise  a  standard  as 
Washington  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  when  the  delegates  seemed 
bent  on  half-way  measures,  they  can  "raise  a 
atandard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest 
can  repair."  They  can  raise  now  the  very 
aame  standard  be  then  raised,  the  standard 
of  the  Union  of  the  Free. 


C«BTertiiig  GoTcnment  to  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TSZAs 

DTTHE  HOUSS  OF  RIPBESENTATIVES 

.  Friday.  December  15. 1944 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  considering  a  resolu- 
tion to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress.  I  am 
submitting  for  printing  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  delivered 
recently  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  Our  basic  difficulties 
are  deeper  than  a  reorganization — of  the 
mechanics,  the  machinery  of  the  Con- 
gress— can  reach.  I  am  noC  opposing  the 
resolution.  What  I  am  concerned  about 
Is  that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
what  can  possibly  be  done  merely  by  re- 
organizing and  rearranging  and  equip- 
ping the  mechanics  of  legislation. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
which  this  invitation  to  address  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  afFords  Tbe  sub- 
ject assigned  to  me  is  Converting  Govern- 
ment to  Peace 

We  all  understand,  of  course,  that  th  ^  first 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  convert  this  war 
Into  a  vlctorlotis  peace.  In  our  post-war 
plaiinlng,  talking,  and  action,  we  must  be 
earefttlnot  to  divert  our  own  pvirpose  and 
effort  from  that  supreme  objective.  It  Is 
a  tragic  thing  that  our  men  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  us  in  the  mud  and  snow  of 
the  battlefields  of  tha  world  should  be  plead- 
ing now  with  us  for  more  ammunition  and 
more  guns  to  fight  with.  In  a  leisurely  sort 
of  way.  relatively  considered,  we  are  respond- 
ing to  that  appeal  but  with  the  pursuit  of 
profit  and  pleasure  apparently  constituting 
the  more  vital  concern  of  the  people.  Much 
hurt  baa  resulted  to  the  purpose,  effort,  and 
effectlveneas  of  the  country  from  the  blda 
tor  reputation  for  wisdom  and  foresight,  of 
reckless  people  who  have  been  strutting  their 
pretended  superior  wisdom  by  prophesying 
an  early  and  easy  victory. 

It  Is  necessary  to  consider  these  Important 
post-war  matters  such  as  you  are  conaldering 
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work  In  harmony  with  it.  and  reap  tbe  re- 
ward of  profitable  fruition. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  use  less  practical 
sense  with  regard  to  government  than  with 
reference  to  anything  else  with  which  we 
have  responsibility.  We  accredit  persons 
prominently  connected  with  government 
with  having  a  sort  of  supermen tality  super- 
power which  enables  them  to  govern  for  us 
on  their  own.  without  even  understanding 
much  less  being  obedient  to  the  natural  laws 
which  govern  govemmenta.  which  limit  hu- 
man discretion  and  determine  sound  policy. 
If  we  ever  stop  to  examine  this  thing  it  is 
going  to  look  mighty,  mighty  silly. 

For  generations  we  have  been  telling  our- 
selves that  there  existed  at  one  time  super- 
men, the  founding  fathers,  who,  as  inde- 
pendent acta  of  creation,  gave  to  us  our 
Constitution  and  system  of  government. 
TLese  mythological  tales,  as  Impossible  of 
human  achievement  as  the  tales  of  the 
Grecian  gods,  have  done  great  hurt  to  the 
understanding  of  our  duty  and  responsibility. 
They  must  be  got  rid  of  if  we  are  to  accom- 
plish this  Job  of  reconversion.  Not  a  single 
basic  provision  in  our  Constitution  can  be 
traced  to  any  convention  or  to  any  political 
philosopher.  Each  of  them  arose  out  of 
necessity,  was  tested  by  experience  as  they 
evolved  and  developed  through  natural 
processes  through  many  centuriea  before  a 
single  Constitutional  Convention  met  on 
American  soil.  They  originated,  developed, 
and  operate  under  natural  law. 

Looking  briefly  at  the  structure  of  this 
Government  in  which  the  reconversion  is  to 
be  made  we  see  that  there  Is.  first,  the  people, 
at  the  foundation.  Immediately  above  them 
the  smaller  units  of  government.  Next  the 
State  units,  made  up  largely  of  these  smaller 
unite  of  government,  and  at  the  apex  the 
Federal  organization,  a  structure  pyramidal 
In  shape.  In  this  organization  the  States 
and  the  smaller  unite  of  government  consti- 
tute the  habitat  of  our  democracy  and  pro- 
vide the  only  machinery  in  our  system  where 
the  general  responsibilities  of  government 
may  be  discharged  under  popular  control. 
For  a  long  time  we  have  been  suffering  in 
this  country  from  a  bad  attack  of  "federal- 
Itis,"  which  Is  showing  definite  symptoms  of 
becoming  chronic.  In  the  schools,  on  patri- 
otic occasions,  wherever  our  Government  or 
its  Constitution  is  discussed,  the  States  are 
rarely  If  ever  mentioned.  Their  constitutions 
are  Ignored.  These  are  the  facte:  Following 
the  Revolution  the  States  determined  that 
they  wanted  one  Army,  one  Navy,  one  system 
of  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  free  pass- 
age among  themselves,  and  a  relatively  small 
number  of  other  things  which  they  wanted 
a  common  agency  to  do  for  them.  They 
created  the  Federal  organization  as  their 
agent,  reserving  to  themselves  and  to  their 
people  the  responsibilities  of  general  govern- 
ment. That  was  a  perfect  arrangement,  mak- 
ing possible  the  operation  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment in  a  vast  territory,  with  a  numer- 
ous population  and  great  diversity  of  inter- 
ests. But  we  have  not  resisted  the  natural 
tendency  of  governmental  power  to  concen- 
trate. There  is  a  natiiral  downhill  tendency 
of  governmental  power  to  concentrate.  We 
not  only  have  not  resisted  but  we  have  en- 
couraged it.  In  recent  years,  with  tremen- 
dous rapidity  the  States  have  been  surrender- 
ing their  reserve  powers  in  exchange  for 
money  from  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  to  a 
definite  degree,  no  doubt,  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  governing.  To  the  results 
of  that  policy  has  been  added  the  necessary 
concentration  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fight  two  world  wars.  We  had  not 
redistributed  the  emergency  powers  granted 
to  fight  the  First  World  War  before  we  began 
a  new  concentration  to  fight  thia  war.  To 
this  is  added  that  which  indicates  we  are  now 
In  the  final  aad  last  stage  of  bureaucratic 
development,  namely  the  reaching  out  now 
by  many  of  these  bureaus  for  all  the  addi- 
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tional  powers  which  their  existing  powers 
can  coerce  and  additional  money  can  procure. 
There  is  also  the  stupandous  national  debt, 
and  the  additional  debt  in  prospect  Incident 
to  quickly  providing  for  the  physically  In- 
Jtired  of  this  war,  and  the  dependents  of 
those  who  will  not  come  back.  This  is  only 
•  part  of  tbe  picture  which  indicates  the  task 
of  reconversion. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  an  examination 
of  tbe  volume  of  governmental  bmlnaw  and 
ita  concentration  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  making  this  conversion  except  by  moving 
general  governmental  powers  back  Into  the 
States.  There  la  no  poesibllity  of  changing 
the  bureaucratic  characteristics  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral organization  except  by  reducing  Ita  power 
by  this  movement  back  to  the  States,  so  that 
the  Federal  organization  will  have  responsi- 
bility only  for  Federal  business.  Then  It  can 
be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress 
Instead  of  by  directives  promulgated  by  these 
bureaus.  Otherwise  that  will  not  be  poaslble. 
These  bureaus  and  their  power  must  con- 
tinue so  long  as  their  existence  is  necessary 
to  take  care  of  these  non-Federal  powers 
which  now  so  overload  the  Federal  ma- 
chinery that  it  cannot  function  under  dem- 
ocratic control.  It  Is  absurd  to  complain 
of  these  bureaus.  They  are  not  the  cause, 
they  are  the  result  of  this  governmental 
overload.  They  govern  as  they  do  because 
It  Is  the  nature  |Of  a  bureaucracy  to  govern 
that  way. 

Since  the  people  are  the  governors  In  a  de- 
mocracy, all  true  progress  must  be  in  that 
direction  which   pUts   the  power  to  govern 
and  the  necesalty  to  govern  closer  and  closer 
to  the  people.    Those  people  favoring  mov- 
ing governmental  forces  to  Washington,  who 
call    themselves   progressives,   are   mistaken. 
They  are  governmental   reactionaries.     The 
whole   history   of   democratic   progress    is  a 
record    of   the   decentralization    of   govern- 
mental power,  moving  It  back  toward  the 
people.    Great  docvimente  like  Magna  Charta. 
the  PeUtlon  of  Righte.  the  BUI  of  Righta, 
the  Acta  of  Settlement,  and  the  Declaration 
of    Independence    mark    the    time   and    the 
place  of  the  movement  of  power  toward  the 
people.     There  can  be  no  democracy  except 
where  the  power  and  duty  to  govern  Is  close 
to  the  people.     Democratic   government   Is 
the  sort  of  government  designed  by  nature 
for   human   beings.     It  puta  In  the  hearta 
of  people  the  aspiration  to  be  free  and  self- 
governing.     Responding   to  that  aspiration, 
they  struggle  to  become  free,  thus  gaining 
strength  and  developing  by  that  effort.    Hav- 
ing become  free,  they   must   discharge   the 
duties  and  responsibUitles  incident  to  free- 
dom.   That  contributes  toward  their  develop- 
ment.    That    preserves    and    develops    their 
capacity  to  govern  and   legislate   generally. 
Upon  the  development  of  human  beings  Is 
centered  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  Insofar 
as   man's   existence   on   this   earth   Is   con- 
cerned.    Natvure  provides  public  opinion  as 
the   supreme   law   for   such   a   government. 
Public  opinion,  when  the  processes  by  which 
it  la  created  are  completed.  Is  like  the  gold 
from  low-grade  ore.    That  which  Is  true  and 
sound  survives  the  processing.    It  Is  nature's 
provision  for  the  government  of  free  peo- 
ple.    In  proportion  as  the  responsibility  of 
government  is  shifted  from  the  smaller  units 
of  goverrunent  where  the  people  have  the 
greater  responsibility,  the  capacity  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  Is  lost.     The  controlling  law 
of  nature  is  universal  In  Ita  application.    It 
will  not  permit  the  capacity  to  do  anything 
to  remain  where  It  Is  not  used.    There  is  no 
way  under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture to  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  our  States 
and  the  governmental  capacities  of  our  peo- 
ple under   a  governmental   set-up   such   as 
we  now  have.    If  the  powers  of  government 
within   the  governmental   capacities  of  the 
States  and  smaller  units  of  government  are 
shifted  from  them  to  the  Federal  organiza- 
tion, the  States  and  the  people,  thereby  re- 


lieved of  the  necessity  to  grapple  with  them, 
will  cease  the  effort  and  ceasing,  lose  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  them.  The  most  deadly 
thing  among  the  several  destroying  our  de- 
mocracy, la  the  increrslng  dependence  of  the 
States  and  smaller  imlta  of  government  bual- 
neaaes  and  private  citizens  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  money  with  which  to  discharge 
their  several  duties  and  businesses.  That 
means  the  end  of  State  sovereignty.  It 
means  the  end  of  democratic  government. 
Reserved  farmers  disappear.  There  U  no 
constitutional  power  or  reservation  that  can 
stand  against  the  power  that  controls  the 
purse  string,  because  that  power  is  extra- 
con.' titutlonal.  Jloney  which  goes  Into  the 
purse  la  raised  by  general  taxation,  defin- 
itely the  source  of  State  and  local  reve- 
nue Is  taxed  to  get  it.  When  It  goea  back  to 
them  It  Is  loaded  down  with  the  power  of  tbe 
government  source  from  whence  It  came. 
They  accept  the  conditions  Imposed  as  they 
do  not  get  the  money  upon  which  they  are 
dependent,  even  though  they  have  contrib- 
uted toward  producing  it.  Through  the  con- 
trol of  the  purse  string  representatives  of  the 
people  who  met  the  king  and  lords  In  Parlia- 
ment beginning  In  the  thirteenth  century 
became  not  only  a  part  of  that  Parliament,  as 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  finally  became 
the  government  In  Great  Britain. 

Through  the  control  of  the  purse  string 
those   representatives   effected   decentraliza- 
tion of  power  and  ushered  in  the  great  period 
of    democratic    progress.    We    have    turned 
back  on   the   road   of   democratic   progress. 
We  are  establishing  the  control  of  the  purse 
string  in  the  Federal  organization.     We  are 
ushering  in  the  great  period  of  bureaucracy, 
and  the  end  of  democratic  progress.    These 
basic  changes  and  the  reasons  for  them  are 
clearly  within  the  comprehension  of  the  per- 
son of  average  intelligence.     He  may  Judge 
of  them  guided  by  the  ordinary  observance 
and  experiences  of  life.    He  knows  from  his 
own  observation  and  experience  that  who- 
ever controls  the  purse  string  is  boss.     He 
knows   that   people   learn    to   do   things   by 
doing  them.    He  knows  how  his  babies  learn 
to  walk.     Fish  In  the  Manmioth  Cave  have 
no  eyes.    He  knows  that  progress  and  devel- 
opment   are    against    the    current.     High- 
school  football  teams  Itnow  that  they  do  not 
move  toward  championship  by  playing  weak 
opponente.     It    Is    weeds    that    make    good 
farmers;    hazards   and   traps  challenge   the 
golfer  and  make  the  game  interesting.    Peo- 
ple who  try  to  take  care  of  their  children 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  are  never  very 
proud  of  their  children.    If  any  government 
could  establish  a  policy  of  taking  care  of  Its 
people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  It  would 
not  be  far  to  the  grave  for  everything  which 
makes  a  people  fit  to  live  and  able  to  be  free. 
The  average  man  can  know  as  well  as  any- 
body what  Is  meant  by  the  necessity  to  have 
an  Independent  Judiciary.    He  can  learn  all 
about  that  by  watching  a  community  foot- 
ball game.    It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  referee. 
He  Is  a  Judge.    There  is  a  natural  law  that 
governs   the   business   of   Judging.    It   runs 
all  the  way  from  the  football  game  to  the 
highest  court  of  the  land.    The  referee  must 
not  be  concerned  as  to  which  team  wins. 
He  must  know  the  laws,  or  rules,  of  the  game, 
be  able  to  see  the  plays  as  they  are  played, 
and  have  the  Judicial  integrity  to  call  them 
as  he  sees  them.     If  he  shades  his  decisions 
In  order  to  throw  the  game,  everybody  knows 
he  is  Judicially  dishonest. 

God,  the  big  boss,  man's  Indispensable  co- 
partner In  everything  he  does  well,  has  not 
so  arranged  His  great  economy  as  to  make 
the  people  in  whose  hearta  He  has  put  the 
aspiration  to  be  free  and  self-governing,  de- 
pend upon  the  wUl  and  pood  disposition  of 
a  few  suppcsed-to-be-wise  people.  They 
might  be  more  Interested  in  strutting  their 
stuff  as  great  governors  of  the  people  rather 
than  being  tiseful  servanta  of  a  great  people. 
Men  are  not  great.   Only  God  Is  great  In  thto 


big  economy.  Men  do  a  very  small  part  of 
that  with  which  they  are  connected.  Nobody 
can  succeed,  whether  it  is  In  farming,  doctor- 
ing the  sick,  flying  in  the  air.  operating  a  ejo- 
tem  of  free  government,  or  anything  elee. 
unless  he  is  obedient  to  the  natural  lawe 
which  gorem,  which  limit  human  discre- 
tion, determine  sound  policy,  guide,  direct, 
and  aaslst  human  beings  in  the  doing  of  tliat 
which  Nature  intended  them  to  do.  Thow 
ftmdamental  things  must  be  considered, 
must  be  understood,  and  must  be  compiled 
with  In  this  great  task  of  reconrersion  ^rtilah 
immediately  ccnfronta  tis.  and  in  the  maliito- 
caitce  thereafter  of  free  govermnent.  No 
longer  can  free  government  surrlTe  in  eo 
highly  a  developed  .xleotiflc  age  M  that  In 
which  we  IJve  with  ita  resultant  oompIexl« 
ties  and  dlflicult  problems  with  that  gor- 
cmment  guided  only  by  the  theories  of  man 
axKl  by  the  exigencies  of  the  next  electtoo. 
We  cannot  effect  the  necessary  reconverMon 
under  that  guidance. 


New  York's  No-Tariff  Trade  Zone  t  Big 
Hit— Other  Cities  To  Try  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 

Friday,  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
6.  K.  Mecklin.  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal^f  November  14,  1944: 

New  Yobx'8  No-Taairr  Teadx  Sons  a  Bjo 
Hit — Othib  Crnis  To  Trt  It — Goods  Cak 
Be  Rkpackagzd;  Rhabeltd,  Ri8HIPPB> 
WnHouT  DuTT  DC  This  No  Man's  Lani^— 
Idea  roa  Inland  An  "Posts" 

(By  8.  K.  Mecklin) 

Washinoton. — Some  vital  portions  of  con- 
tinental and  offshore  United  States  will  be- 
come foreign  soil  after  the  war— our  Govern- 
ment's planning  It  that  way. 

This  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds. 

OfBclals  envision  establishment  of  many  a 
new  free  port  area  In  coastal  cities.  Right 
now  there  is  Just  one — in  New  York.  Set 
up  In  1937,  It  handled  more  than  125.000.000 
worth  of  merchandise  in  1943  though  it  had 
lost  80  percent  of  Ita  space  In  a  war-en- 
forced move  from  Staten  Island  to  the  Man- 
hattan side  of  the  North  River. 

Operating  at  capcujity,  the  New  York  free 
port  this  year  will  do  as  big  a  business  as 
last.  In  addition.  It  is  turning  away  more 
business  than  the  volume  which  it  actually 
will  handle.  ofBcials  said  yesterday. 

Formally  known  as  foreign  trade  Bones, 
these  free  porta,  present  and  potential,  serve 
as  walUng  rooms  for  foreign  goods  shipped  to 
this  country.  In  them  merchandise  may  be 
stored,  processed,  and  transshipped  to  other 
countries — without  passing  through  customs 
gates.  Within  these  no  man's  lands  of  in- 
ternational trade,  wares  may  be  relabeled, 
repackaged,  or  combined  with  domestic  mer- 
chandise. No  duties  need  be  paid  until  and 
unless  the  producta  are  brought  out  of  the 
territory  which  U  legaUy  foreign  hito  America 
proper. 

romt  applications  pending 

San  Pranctoco.  New  Orleans.  Houston, 
and  San  Juan.  P.  R.,  now  have  appUca- 
tlcns  pend1n«:  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone* 
Board,  a  Federal  agency  established  by  Con- 
gress In   1934   to  grant  and  supervtoe  free 
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port*.  Un<l«r  the  law.  the  Board — composed 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Cconmerce.  Treasury,  and 
War— can  give  sxicb  franchises  to  any  suitable 
public  or  private  corporation. 

Otlwr  dtlas  have  entered  Into  official  cor- 
iMpffliflmfti  with  the  board,  as  a  preliminary 
U)  application.  They  Include  Providence. 
Rt  I.:  Philadelphia:  Bayonne;  Jersey  City; 
Camden:  Charleston.  8.  C:  Miami;  8t  Peters- 
burg: San  Diego;  Los  Angeles:  Long  Beach; 
Oakland;  Portland;  Seattle.  Virginia  s  State 
taglslature  has  recently  enacted  legislation 
p«rmitting  foreign  trade  zones  for  her  sea- 
ports: the  law  was  sponsored  by  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Ifclarltlme  Exchange  and  Norfolk 
has  been  consulting  on  the  matter.  Henry 
Kaiser  has  blueprlnU  for  converting  his  great 
Richmond  shipbuilding  yards  in  California 
Into  a  free  port;  his  experts  calculate  that 
the  entire  cost  of  changing  yard  1  Into  a 
foreign  trade  zone  wo\ild  be  only  about  W.- 
000.000. 

Looking  farther  Into  the  future.  Thomas  S. 
Lyons,  executive  secretary  of  the  FTZB.  says 
he  has  been  talking  with  municipal  officials 
about  setting  up  free  ports  at  such  Inland 
points  as  Indianapolis.  St.  Louis,  and  Chi- 
cago They  will  be  ports  of  entry  for  In- 
ternational airlines  transporting  expensive 
freight. 

The  Idea  of  free  ports  is  neither  new  nor 
revolutionary.  Representative  Emanttxi.  Ctl- 
vat  of  New  York,  author  of  the  Anaerlcan 
Scheme,  contends  that  It  antedates  the 
Hanseattc  League — which  was  a  combination 
of  free  ports  in  Germany  and  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Low  Countries  during  the  middle 
•gM.  In  1934  there  were  43  such  zones  in 
»»«rope. 

mW  TOIX  SONS  A  StJCCESSFTJI.  KXPISIlCSirr 

Proponents  point  to  the  New  York  foreign 
trade  sone  as  a  successful  experiment.  In 
lU  first  year.  1937.  It  handled  11,000  tons 
Talued  at  $1,170,000.  Before  the  war  this 
had  soared  to  peaks  of  216.000  tons  and  $89.- 
000,000.  Though  war  has  cut  total  volume 
the  value  of  goods  reexported  without  cus- 
toms payment  reached  a  new  high  of  $14. 
560.000  by  last  year. 

Goods  of  astonishing  variety  pour  In  from 
•11  over  the  world.  Mr.  Lyons  likes  to  show 
visitors  a  block  of  Algerian  briar,  one  of  a 
huge  shipment  first  confiscated  by  the  Ger- 
mans In  Italy  and  then  captured,  piled  up 
lnjtf«8  marked  with  swastikas,  by  American 
troopa.  The  briar  came  to  the  trade  zone 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  imder  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Commercial  Co..  and  >s  being 
put  Into  the  American  pipe  market. 

The  first  ship  to  tie  up  at  the  Zone  In  1937 
had  sailed  from  a  European  free  port  and  had 
picked  up  a  6.000-ton  cargo  .of  chick  peas  in 
Mexico.  These  were  processed  at  the  Zone 
and  rerouted  to  Australia.  Central  and  South 
America — and  to  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

Manipulations  permitted  within  the  free 
port  frequently  lower  the  customs  charge  for 
an  Import  when  it  is  brought  on  within  the 
United  States.  For  Instance,  Peruvian  and 
ChUean  peas  split  In  the  Zone  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage, since  the  duty  on  split  peaa  Is  less 
than  on  whole  ones. 

Foreign  ezportvca  of  whiskies  and  brandies 
ship  tbelr  beiwg—  to  the  free  port  in  hogs- 
baads;  and  there  It  is  bottled  for  American 
eonsumption.  This  saves  the  cost  of  sea 
(retght  for  the  bottles,  and  avoids  damage 
from  breakage. 

Tons  of  Brazil  nuts  are  dried  and  cleaned 
during  their  storage  period  at  the  free  port. 
Becauae  they  lose  more  than  10  percent  In 
weight  through  this  process,  the  duties  are 
only  90  percent  what  they  would  otherwise 
be. 

Fish  liver  oils  are  conveniently  stored  In 
the  free  zone.  It  takes  about  6  weeks  at 
Government  testing  to  gauge  their  vitamin 
potency  which  In  turn  determines  whether 
the  oUs  are  dutiable  or  nondutlable. 
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What  I  was  going  to  say  If  I  could 
have  been  recognized  without  depriving 
anybody  else  of  the  opportunity  to  speak 
was  just  this:  The  extra  burdens  this 
war  and  this  age  have  imposed  upon  the 
postal  employees  of  this  country  are  be- 
yond description.  As  one  enters  Wash- 
ington terminal  station,  or  any  station 
in  a  metropolitan  center,  he  is  astounded 
to  observe  the  trainloads  of  mail  bags 
piled  on  trucks  awaiting  distribution 
somewhere. 

How  in  the  world  an  ordinary  letter 
or  a  little  parcel-post  package  ever 
reaches  its  particular  destination  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension,  except  for  the 
fact  that  those  underpaid  but  faithful 
public  servants  whose  cause  we  are  con- 
sidering deliver  it. 

We  shall  show  our  appreciation  of  what 
they  do  by  voting  for  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration. 


Columbia  Basin  Water  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Friday.  December  IS.  1944 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, particularly  those  in  the  Fourth 
District  looking  forward  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wonderful  potentialities  of 
the  Columbia  Basin,  are  so  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  water  contracts  now  being 
drafted  for  use  when  finally  agreed  upon, 
that  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  making  a 
part  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Columbia  Basin  Herald,  published  at 
Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Columbia  Basin,  outlining  a  meeting  held 
at  Ephrata,  Wash.,  on  December  6  and  7, 
attended  by  members  of  the  boards  of 
directors  from  the  three  districts  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  and  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

COLUMBU   BASIN   WATER  CONTRACTS   NEAR  riNAL 
DRATT    rORM 

Thirty-flve  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors from  the  three  districts  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  met  with  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation officials  at  Ephrata  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  to  work  over  the  final  draft  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  water  contracts. 

The  first  draft  of  these  contracts  was  made 
at  a  meeting  held  last  March,  and  another 
get-together  last  month  ironed  out  differ- 
ences, and  this  one  was  to  prepare  the  final 
draft  so  that  boards  can  call  elections  In  their 
respective  districts  so  that  landowners  can 
approve  the  contract  and  authorize  the  dis- 
trict board  of  directors  to  sign  the  contract. 
All  contracts  must  be  signed  before  construc- 
tion work  can  start. 

Attending  the  conference  from  east  dis- 
trict were  Don  Damon.  Gus  Olander.  John 
Getzlnger.  W.  E.  Franz,  and  C.  H.  Brlttenham. 

From  west  district:  J.  A.  Weber.  E.  H.  Huff- 
man. C.  A.  Kennedy,  William  Clapp,  James 
OSullivan. 

South  district:  W.  O.  Marshall,  O.  P. 
Hallie.  Leon  Bailie.  B.  B.  Horrlgan. 

Present  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  were 
Frank  Banks,  director  for  this  region;  H.  A. 
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Parker,  engineer;  and  H.  R.  Stinson.  regional 
counselor. 

Lars  Langloe  and  Tom  Hill,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development: 
and  Rufus  Woods  and  C.  E.  Cone,  from  the 
Colimibla  Basin  Commission,  were  alao  pres- 
ent. 

Frank  A.  Banks  explains  that  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  ranks  as  the  No.  1  post- 
war project  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
First.  It  Is  a  useful  project  and  ready  to 
go;  second.  It  Is  of  greftt  value  to  the  Nation 
as  a  producer  of  wealth;  third.  It  spreads  em- 
ployment all  ovei  the  country. 

H.  R.  Stinson,  the  Bureau's  leg»l  counsel 
m  this  region,  explains  the  contracU  In  this 
manner:  "The  contract  is  not  a  club.  It 
is  In  the  nature  of  a  charter  which  signifies 
the  understanding  between  the  Government 
and  the  farmer;  to  guide  the  Government 
on  one  side  and  the  people  on  the  other.  It 
Is  a  statement  of  intention;  it  Indicates  how 
the  money  Is  to  be  spent,  and  what  we  hope 

win  develop  out  of  It.  

"The  contract,  of  course,  contains  repay- 
ment provisions,  but  that  Is  not  the  object 
of  the  contract.  The  object  is  to  get  water 
on  the  land.  It's  a  promise  to  the  people  as 
to  how  the  project  will  be  developed." 


Chairman  Kmg  and  Adminictrator  Bowles 
Correct  a  Bad  Situation  of  Maldiitribn- 
tion  of  Cirilian  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBLAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15, 1944 

Mr.  Batman.  Mr.  speaker,  recently 
It  became  my  duty  as  Chairman  ol  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Chairman  J.  A. 
Krug  of  the  War  Production  Board  and 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  orders  by 
each  agency  interrelated  which  proved  to 
be  a  hardship  on  small  business  when 
administered.  I  now  desire  to  express 
approval  of  the  prompt  action  taken  by 
Chairman  Krug  and  Administrator 
Bowles  to  correct  the  same. 

Desiring  to  provide  low-cost  women's 
house  dresses,  women's  and  misses'  slips, 
and  men's  shirts  and  shorts,  which  have 
been  very  scarce,  the  War  Production 
Board  made  an  allocation  of  cloth  to 
manufacturers  who  had  agreed  to  pro- 
duce these  garments  at  a  definite  price. 
There  was  a  provision  under  this  order — 
M-328B — which  required  equitable  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  purchases  by 
distributors  In  1943. 

The  part  played  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  was  to  set  the  prices  for 
each  of  these  garments  to  be  charged  by 
manufacturers  and  at  which  they  should 
be  sold  to  consumers.  In  addition,  this 
O.  P.  A.  Order— MPR-547— provided 
that  when  manufacturers  of  these  gar- 
ments sold  to  wholesalers  for  distribution 
to  small  dealers  there  should  be  a  dis- 
count of  8  percent  to  partly  compensate 
these  wholesalers  for  serving  small  mer- 


chants in  the  country  towns  and  city 
neighborhoods. 

DID  KOT  WOSK  OTTT 

The  manufacture  and  distribution  did 
not  work  out  that  way.  Under  the  equi- 
table distribution  clause  the  great  bulk 
of  these  scarce  items  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  larger  distributors  due  to  the  un- 
satisfactory wording  and  partly  for  the 
reason  that  manufacturers  were  able  to 
make  the  additional  profit  of  8  percent 
by  selhng  direct  to  the  larger  distributors 
among  chains,  mail-order  houses,  and 
metropolitan  department  stores. 

To  cite  the  miscarriage  of  distribution. 
In  the  instance  of  women's  house  dresses, 
90.7  percent  were  delivered  to  big  de- 
partment stores,  mail-order  houses,  and 
chain  stores.  "Other  retailers,"  who 
could  not  be  definitely  defined,  received 
4.8  percent,  while  wholesalers  obtained 
only  4.5  percent  for  distribution  to  their 
many  thousands  of  small  retail  cus- 
tomers. 

In  the  Instance  of  shorts.  84.3  percent 
were  sold  to  the  mail-order  houses. 
ch£dn-store  corporations,  and  big  de- 
partment stores.  On  the  other  hand. 
9.6  percent  were  disposed  of  to  "other 
dealers"  and  6.1  percent  to  wholesalers 
for  redistribution  to  small  merchants 
who  depend  upon  them  for  their  source 
of  supply. 

From  these  figures,  based  on  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  among  manufacturers  to 
whom  cloth  was  allocated,  it  is  apparent 
there  has  been  maldistribution  among 
consumers  who  rely  largely  upon  small 
merchants  to  obtain  such  garments, 
especially  In  the  small  towns  and  neigh-  • 
borhoods  of  the  larger  cities. 

KBTTO  AND  BOWLES  ENTITLED  TO  CBZDIT 

Chairman  Krug  of  the  War  Production 
Board  should  be  given  credit  for  acting 
promptly  to  correct  these  shortcomings 
in  the  future.  I  am  advised  by  him  that 
all  future  orders  of  this  character  will 
contain  a  specific  provision  requiring 
that  manufacturers  set  aside  a  definite 
quantity  of  civilian  goods  earmarked  for 
wholesalers.  The  W.  P.  B.  orders  here- 
after will  be  so  worded  that  these  small 
dealers  whose  source  of  supply  comes 
through  wholesalers  exclusively  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  future.  This  should 
solve  the  problem  from  that  angle. 

With  respect  to  the  pricing  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  I  am  in- 
formed by  Administrator  Bowles  that 
subsequent  orders  will  see  to  it  that 
wholesalers  are  not  penalized  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  will  suffer  a  loss  below 
operating  costs  in  servicing  small  mer- 
chants. Thus,  there  should  be  a  proper 
division  of  scarce  commodities  to  all 
factors  In  the  trade  on  an  equitable  basis. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  SmaU  Business,  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port this  most  encouraging  progress  in 
overcoming  what  has  been  a  serious 
problem  to  the  small  merchants  over  the 
United  States  who  have  been  handi- 
capped in  obtaining  scarce  merchandise. 
This  change  in  policy  should  affect  aU 
lines  of  business  where  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  involved. 
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Mercy  for  At  Kangariaa  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  torn  Touc     * 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllvlfl 

Friday,  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Mercy  for  the  Hungarian  People" 
by  Ferenc  Gondor,  editor  of  Az  Ember, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  September  2, 
1944,  issue  of  that  paper: 

•CZaCT     lOt    THE     HTJMOABIAM     TtOnM 

(By  Ferenc  Condor) 
Under  the  Impact  of  the  Irresistible  ad- 
vance of  the  victorious  Russian  army. 
Rumania  turned  against  her  German  accom- 
plices overnight  and  thus  "joined"  the  allied 
powers  on  their  way  to  certain  victory.  Above 
all.  we  are.  naturaUy.  Interested  In  the  early 
triumph  of  the  cause  ot  America  and  her 
allies,  and  In  the  destruction  of  Nazl-faactam. 
From  this  all -Important  point  of  view,  we  are 
delighted  to  see  one  enemy  written  off.  Even 
though  Rumania  as  a  "comrade-in-arms"  Is 
of  dubious  value,  we  are  glad  to  see  her  re- 
maining strength  being  contributed  to  the 
flght  for  the  destruction  of  the  reeling  foe.  if 
her  detection,  counseled  by  mortal  fear,  eE- 
pedites  victory.  So  far  so  good.  But  this 
matter  has  certain  undertones  that  call  for 
comment. 

The  fact  Is  that  Rvunanla  did  not  lose  tne 
fvill-grown  and  well-tested  presence  of  mind 
of  the  ghoul  In  her  hour  of  morUl  danger. 
She  was  not  ready  to  save  her  own  skin  with- 
out collecting  a  fee.  after  having  participated, 
with  many  tbouaands  of  her  soldiers.  In  the 
robbing  expedition  against  the  Russians,  in 
the  most  savage  form  of  naEl-lsm.  In  the  most 
ruthless  extermination  of  the  Jews,  la  eclips- 
ing the  German  mass-murderers  themselves 
in  the  commtssioii  of  Hltlerlan  horrors. 

The  "democratic"  champions  of  Rumania, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  same  King 
Michael  who  wallowed  In  blood  at  the  head 
of  the  Iron  GuardJste*  Naai  reign  of  terror, 
were  willing  to  turn  against  the  despollers 
of  their  country  only  on  the  condition  that 
they  were  to  receive  Transylvania  as  their  re- 
ward. Rumanian  troops  are  already  reported 
to  have  invaded  Hungary. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  writer 
of  these  lines  ha*  been  a  consistent  enemy 
of  the  Horthy  gang  and  the  sucoeeslve  tral- 
toroiu  Hungarian  OovernmenU.  Therefore, 
we  have  the  right  to  tell  the  truth  In  this 
delicate  question.  We  hate  Horthylsm,  de- 
test the  Hungarian  ruling  class  and  demand 
severe  pxxnlshment  for  Hitler's  Hungarian 
Nazi  accomplices.  We  openly  declare  our  con- 
viction that  the  place  of  Nicholas  Horthy  and 
of  his  fellow  criminals  is  on  the  gaUows.  It 
Is  not  only  as  loyal  Americans  that  we  hold 
that  the  Hungarian  Nazi  lackey  traitors  m\MX 
be  rooted  out.  but  we  are  also  In  duty  bound, 
because  of  our  Htmgarlan  origin,  to  know  no 
mercy  for  those  who  plunged  the  lovable 
people  of  our  native  land  Into  this  tragic 
plight. 

The  reader  te  our  witness  that  we  sounded 
the  alarm  week  after  week  In  these  columns, 
asking,  demanding  that  Hungary's  sorely  be- 
set people  should  follow  their  Ufe  Instinct  in 
turning  agahiBt  their  German  and  Hungarian 
hangmen  before  it  wae  late.  We  Implored 
the  Hungarian  soldiers  sent  to  the  RuesUn 
battlefield  against  the  dlcUtes  of  their 
hearts  and  heads,  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  German  ardi  foe  and  the  Himgarian 
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JudasM:  we  do  not  want  the  heroic  soldlen 
ct  the  Riiaalan  and  Yugoelav  armies  to  croM 
Bnncvy's  frontiers  as  foes. 

"Tbeae  are  the  last  moments."  we  pleaded 
with  them,  and  woe  will  betide  the  unfortu- 
nat*  Hungarian  people  unless  they  disen- 
gage tbesMelTes  from  the  mortal  embrace  of 
the  German  cannibals.  Tormented  by  dire 
forebodings,  we  pcaed  the  question  in  a  Tolce 
rendered  almost  inarticulate  by  pain  as  to 
what  will  be  the  Hungarian  peoples'  fate  If 
the  Rumanians  beat  them  to  It  In  Joining 
the  Allied  Powers. 

Our  nightmare  has  rissumed  a  tragic  shape, 
since  the  RxKslans.  Serbians,  and  Rumanians 
ere  racing  toward  Hungary  In  these  fateful 
days.  And  now  that  the  hour  has  struck 
twelve,  and  It  is  very  late,  we  are  waiting 
vainly  for  the  Hungarian  soldiers  to  shoot 
their  bullets  Into  the  German  hangmen  and 
Into  those  Hungarian  traitors  who  corwlgned 
them  to  lightless  and  hopeless  doom.  Never 
In  the  history  of  the  world  has  a  country  en- 
dured a  more  tragic  fate  than  Hungary  and 
her  wretched  and  tortured  people. 

At  this  time  of  writing  the  much  praised 
Horthy  is  still  Hungary's  Regent  and  her 
Judas  government,  in  the  company  of  the 
local  Nazi  bandits,  take  oath  to  the  German 
swastika  flag.  When  registering  these  facts 
(■gain,  we  cannot  conceal  our  fear  that  the 
Rumanians  will  Invade  Hungary's  towns  and 
villages  in  the  shadow  of  the  victorlotis  arms 
of  the  Allies.  Our  sense  of  Justice  rebels 
against  the  posslbUlty  that  the  blood-drunk 
Rumanian  terrorists,  who  were  more  Nazi 
than  Hitler  himself,  who  surpassed  even  the 
Hungarian  "arrow  cross"  bandits  in  bar- 
barous ruthlessness.  inhumanity  and  mass 
Ilia— f  I  r  II  who  indulged  in  orgies  of  slaugh- 
ter. Msploying  the  most  highly  developed 
technique  of  mass  extermination,  that  these 
criminals  should  not  turn  against  Hungary 
and  continue  the  work  they  perpetrated  here- 
tofore on  the  Russians  and  their  own  na- 
tionals. 

The  cowardly  mass-murderers  of  yesterday 
cannot  become  freedom -fighters  and  those 
who  loaded  several  hundred  Jews  on  wagons 
on  January  19.  1941.  in  Buchwest — as  re- 
ported by  the  American  Journalist.  Leigh 
White,  an  eyewitness,  in  his  book  The  Long 
Balkan  Night — dragged  them  to  public 
■laughter-botiaes  and  either  cut  their  throats 
In  the  ritual  manner  or  hacked  off  their 
heads  with  axes  on  execution  blocks,  those 
Jungle-beasts,  cannot  really  h^  cast  for  the 
role  of  Impartial  Judges.  Nor  are  they,  nat- 
urally, fit  to  be  the  full-fledged  comradee- 
m-arms  of  the  Allied  Nations  fighting  for 
the  liberation  of  the  world. 

The  young  Rumanian  King,  Michael,  a  Ho- 
henzoilem  offspring,  is  at  least  as  ripe  for 
the  gallows— together  with  his  entire  guard — 
as  old  Nicholas  Horthy  and  Adolf  Hitler,  to- 
gether with  their  gangs,  the  professional 
mass  murderers. 

It  u  not  merely  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
thorn  who  sUked  their  lives  to  down  the 
Naal-rasclst  madmen  of  the  torch,  to  strike 
and  smite  the  guilty  In  the  defeated  lands. 
But  the  Rumanians  have  as  little  right  to 
parade  as  ju<M{e«  In  Hungary  as  the  Oer- 
Mans.  The  Transylvania  problem  will  be 
Wived  by  the  Allied  Powers  after  victory,  in 
•OMMance  with  the  Atlantic  Charter.  While 
w*  bold  that  the  territorial  rape  committed 
by  Hitler  and  other  crimlnaU  U  Illegal— 
ao  flMtter  who  loat  or  received  the  spoils— 
«•  4»  not  hold  that  the  frontiers  set  up  at 
Tllaiiii  after  ih»  Plrst  World  War  are  saero- 
Mnt  No  urrltorlal  elalm  is  more  tinjtist 
than  that  of  the  Rtamanlans.  It  U  a  hlstorle 
fact  that  after  the  First  World  War  Rumanu 
was  awarded  TransylvanU  (wttbout  any 
Justice  or  justification,  we  believe)  by  the 
Allied  Powers.  It  was  base  treason  and  rank 
latraUtode  on  RttmanU's  part  to  fight  the 
aUlss  with  all  her  military  might  and 
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or   ARIZO  NA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  RI  PRESENT ATIVES 

Friday,  Decemb  ?r  IS,  1944 

Mr.  HARLESS  ct  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  :o  extend  my  re 
marks.  I  submit  additional  telegrams  I 
have  received  from  res  dents  of  my  State 
expressing  their  appro  'al  of  the  jwsitlon 
taken  by  our  Secretary 
erence  to  the  right  of 
to  select  the  form  of 
choose  without  outside 

Tucson.  Ariz 
Congressman  Richard  HIklsss. 
House  0/  Congress  B  uilding. 

We.  \hington,  D.  C: 
Respectfully  call  youi  attention  to  the 
forthright  historically  Az  lerican  stand  of  the 
SecreUry  of  State  Kdwa^  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr.. 
maintaining  the  right 
to  adopt  a  governmend 
without  outside  dictatl  on  or  interference 
and  urge  that  you  seel :  early  occasion  to 
publicly  express  your  stpport  of  bis  state- 
ment. Denial  of  the  Qi  seks  right  to  do  so 
clearly  strikes  at  the  ve  y  heart  of  the  oft 
stated  United  Nations  wi  r  and  peace  alms 
Jack  Holson.  Geo  Poison,  Oemetrloe 
Zlkas,  Deroenos  Rlgas.  John 
Oekas,  John  F  stilos,  Paul  Slmanis. 
Carolina  Sinanis.  BUI  Lourjs, 
Oenemttas.  Hilda  Stewart, 
Harlella  Krlto  i.  Oao,  Klamos.  Nick 
Dtamos,  Am  tides  Klkas.  Jim 
Ballas,  Tom  ^Tan,  John  Poulos, 
Harry  Janos.  Jim 
H.  J.  Voulkoe,  Mrs. 
C.  Papadeee,  tarry  Pouloe,  Ernest 
A.  Sayrs,  Geo.  J.  Bldell. 


Important  Ploestl 


REIiIARKS 


F.  HARLESS 


TtJCsoK,  Ariz.,  December  12,  1944. 
Hon.  Richard  Harless, 

House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Friends  of  Greece  along  with  our  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Greek  descent  are  deeply  dUtressed 
by  the  use  of  military  force  by  one  of  the 
United  Nations  to  sway  and  repress  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  In  matters  of  purely  do- 
mestic concern.  Believing  that  you.  in  com- 
mon with  other  Americans,  deplore  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  the  valiant  Greek  people 
by  such  repression  we  respectfully  urge  that 
you  take  occasion  to  voice  your  approval  and 
support  of  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus* 
forthright  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Greek 
people  to  adopt  a  government  of  their  choos- 
ing, free  of  interference  from  any  source 
whatsoever. 

John  J.  Durkim. 
Secretary.  Tucson  Central  Trades  CouncU. 

Tucson.  Ariz..  December  13.  1944. 
Congressman  Richard  Harlbss. 
House  of  Congress  BuHdtng, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Respectfully   call   your   attention    to    the 
forthright,    historically    American    stand    cf 
SecretHry  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr., 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  Greek  people 
to  adopt  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing  without   outside   dictation   or   interfer- 
ence, and  urge  that  you  seek  early  occasion 
to  publicly  express  your  support  of  his  state- 
ment.   Denial  of  the  Greeks  right  to  do  so 
clearly  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  oft- 
sUted  tJnlted  Nations  war  and  peace  aims. 
Alexandros  Parker,  Dr.  S.  Athans.  Mar- 
tin    E.     Tew.     Mike     Coumldes, 
Charles    Winder     Pete    Coumldes, 
Gus  Pappes,  Emos  Brachart.  Wm. 
Crlstos.  Bin  Brotsls.  Geo.  Adrian. 
Nick  Adrian.  Howard  Nelson,  Ger- 
trude Nelson. 


China  Desperately  Needs  United  States 
Planes.  To  Help  Her  Halt  Japanese 
Advance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

or  CALircmifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  Insert 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  Oakland.  Calif.,  on  the  desper- 
ate need  of  China  for  United  States 
planes.  The  Oakland  Tribune  Is  one  of 
the  most  influential  papers  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  may  I  say  that  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  this  powerfully  written  edito- 
rial. 

While  we  all  know  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  cognizant  of  the  Importance  ot 
China  to  the  war  effort  and  will  do  every- 
thing to  help  China,  still  It  Is  Important 
to  know  that  our  people  are  thinking  In 
the  same  terms  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  that  the  home  front  Is  solidly  back  of 
China. 

The  edltorUl  is  aa  follows: 
cxmA    DBnaATiLT    wnam    vnma    wttetm 

rUMtm      TO      RZLF      RZa      RALT      JAPAITHI 
AOTAMCB 

All  persons  competent  to  have  an  opinion 
are  sgreed  that  the   military  slttutlon  la 
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China  has  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  it  Is 
now  highly  critical.  It  is  highly  critical  not 
only  for  our  Chinese  allies  themselves  but 
for  the  United  Nations  catue  in  the  Pacific 
war. 

China  needs  our  help,  and  she  needs  it  now. 
She  has  earned  it  by  untold  sacriflces  and  by 
the  tinlmaglnable  barehanded  resistance  at 
her  unyielding,  patient,  and  long-suSering 
millions. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  disposition  in  our 
high  command  to  withhold  that  help.  We 
know  only  too  well  that  if  China  goes  dowu 
our  cause  goes  down  too.  Our  whole  strat- 
egy in  the  Far  East  Is  directed  to  the  total 
defeat  of  Japan  and  to  the  liberation  of 
China  and  to  her  vindication  as  one  of  the 
great  enlightened  powers  of  tlie  new  world 
now  In  the  making.  That  is  the  long-range 
program.  Despite  all  obstacles  it  will 
triumph. 

But  right  now  there  Is  desperate  need  to 
get  some  sudden  and  immediate  relief  to 
check  a  Japanese  land  advance  to  Kweiyang. 
from  which  base  the  enemy  can  threaten 
Kunming,  the  center  of  American  air  power 
in  China  and  the  Chinese  terminus  of  the 
famous  "hump."  From  Kwelyang  the  Chi- 
nese capital  of  Chungking  would  also  be 
threatened. 

Maj.  George  Fielding  Riot  discusses  the 
Pacific  war  in  detail  In  an  article  tcday. 
Despite  his  presentation  of  all  the  difBcul- 
tlet.  In  the  way  of  immediate  relief  for 
a  bad  situation  in  southwest  China,  we 
still  are  of  the  opinion  that  American  initia- 
tive and  resourcefulness  can  find  a  solution. 
We  have  the  utmost  confidence  that  every 
possibility  is  being  explored  and  It  may  well 
be  that  the  United  States  Tenth  Air  Fcrce 
based  in  India  may  be  the  means  by  which 
the  critical  situation  will  be  relieved. 

The  Chinese  are  grateful  for  our  B-29 
bombing  raid?  on  Japan.  They  want  no  let- 
up in  that.  But  they  do  cry  desperately  lor 
a  few  p?anes  to  aid  their  poorly  armed  and 
lU-equlpped  forces  now  trying  to  hold  the 
Japanese  out  of  strategic  Kwelyang. 

The  United  States  Tenth  Air  Force  is  pres- 
ently operating  in  Burma  wbere  American 
and  Chinese  forces  are  battling  to  reopen 
Uw  Burma  Road,  but  unless  the  Japs  are 
s^ped  in  their  advance  on  Kwelyang  the 
Burma  Road  will  fall  into  Japanese  hands. 
If  the  United  States  Tenth  ccu'd  divert  even 
a  few  planes  into  the  Kwelyang  area  and  if 
some  of  the  well-armed  American  ground 
troopa  also  stationed  In  India  cculd  be  uans- 
ported  to  the  China  front  the  Immediate  dan- 
ger that  now  threatens  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment might  be  succetsfully  met.  At  any 
rate,  whatever  prompt  measures  can  be  taken 
Chinese  morale  would  be  immensely  strength- 
ened and  if  even  one  of  the  blockaded  porta 
on  the  Chinese  east  coast  coild  be  opened 
ahead  of  schedule  the  distresses  that  now 
weigh  on  China  would  not  pretent  so  danger- 
ous a  picture. 


A  Strong  Confrcss  Will  Safefiiard 
Democracy 

EXTEZ98ION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

Cr  aOMMHOTA 

nt  THE  HOUR  OP  RIFRI8BNTATIVI8 
Friday.  Dscember  IS.  1944 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "good 
d'  days"  are  gone  forever. 

L'ke  time,  the  march  of  American 
progress  cannot  be  turned  back.    Crises 


will  continue  to  aris^.  and  it  Is  about 
time  that  Congress  further  equip  itself 
to  assume  its  constitutional  share  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  my  sincere  hcpe  that  the  House 
Committee  to  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies  headed  by  the  Honorable  How- 
ard Smith,  of  Virginia,  will  continue  their 
good  uork  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  of  the  NRtlon,  the  urgent 
need  for  conpressional  reform  so  that 
seme  remedial  action  will  be  taken. 

Life  magazine  has  given  me  permis- 
sion to  insert  the  following  excellent  edi- 
torial— issue  of  December  4 — relative  to 
the  need  for  modernizing  and  expanding 
Congress  so  it  can  function  better  for  tlie 
good  of  the  Nation: 

CONGBESS — ONIT     BT     MOOEaNIZINO     ITS    OWN 

Ar.CHAic  Methods  Can  Congress  Keep  Up 
WrrH  THE  Whitb  House 
A  remarkable  thing  happened  In  Congress 
last  week.  A  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
Executive  Agencies,  which  for  nearly  2  years 
has  been  hacking  at  the  mountain  called 
"bureaucracy"  with  no  visible  results.  Issued 
its  seventh  report.  But  this  report  recom- 
mended not  the  abolition  of  any  executive 
agency,  but  the  reform  of  Congress!  The 
committee  (chairman.  Howaso  Smith  of 
Virginia)  decided  that  the  growth  of  execu- 
tive power  cannot  be  checked  unless  Con- 
gress, too,  modernizes  and  expands. 

At  last  we  are  getting  somewhere.  This 
committee  even  spoke  critically  of  Corgress* 
o-jra  sacred  committee  system  and  proposed  a 
study  of  it  (as  well  as  of  other  congresslcnal 
procedures).  It  Is  as  though  a  council  of 
real-estate  owners  had  proposed  a  study  of 
the  slnnle  tax.  At  least  half  a  dozen  bills 
and  resolutions  to  reform  Congress  have  been 
introduced  in  the  last  2  years,  only  to  be 
pigeonholed  in  the  all-powerful  Rules  Com- 
mittee. Whether  the  Smith  committee  re- 
port Is  turned  mto  law  or  not.  it  promises  to 
break  the  Rules  Committee  dam.  so  that 
hearings  on  some  of  these  proposed  reforms 
can  be  held  at  last. 

SKtrrr  and  sand 
"You  know."  said  Senator  Andrews  of  Flor- 
ida a  couple  of  months  ago.  "In  the  Senate 
we  still  keep  the  old  snuffbox  right  up  there 
where  It's  been  for  more  than  80  years, 
though  nobcdy  ever  dips  into  it.  If  you've 
noticed,  too.  there's  a  little  sUver  box  on  each 
desk,  and  what  do  you  think  U  In  that? 
Burnt  sand  that  we're  supposed  to  uss  when 
we  sign  our  names  In  Ink!  Well,  our  legis- 
lative system  Is  atxjut  as  anachronistic  in 
some  ways  as  that  snuffbox  and  the  sand 
boxes." 

Senator  Anoeews'  own  pet  reform  would 
stop  the  use  of  "riders"  (amendments  which 
would  never  pass  on  their  own  but  are  tacked 
onto  Important  bUU).  This  is  Just  one 
small  reform,  but  the  Senator's  sandbox 
moral  applies  all  across  the  board.  Once  the 
subject  is  opened  up.  many  ways  will  be 
found  In  which  Congress  could  be  brought 
up  to  date. 

T)i«  easiest  and  commonest  crltlclam  of 
Congrssr  is  to  ridicule  Its  Members.  Like  the 
American  people  they  represent,  they  are  In- 
deed often  Ignorant,  provincial,  and  greedy. 
But  ths  Beventy-mnth.  just  elected,  conuins 
Individuals  who  could  make  it  the  most 
•tatesmanlike  Congress  In  many  years.  And 
the  most  aUtesmanlike  single  tblng  ttM  Ser- 
•Bty-nlntb  eould  do  y  to  modemlce  Its  own 
BUMtatnery.  especially  in  two  respects.  Con- 
gNH  needs  good  men.  but  It  also  needs  ntore 
informstlon  and  better  organization. 

It  U  not  the  Individual  Congressman  who 
U  Ignorant,  but  Congress  as  a  whole  that  is 
overworked   and  Ul-lnformed.     This  Is  be- 


catMS  It  has  never  been  willing  to  vote  ItaeU 
an  adequate  staff.  The  total  cost  of  Coognm, 
Including  all  the  experts,  clerks,  secretaries 
etc..  who  work  directly  for  the  531  Members. 
or  for  Its  inntmierable  committees.  Is  only 
about  aaO.OOO.OOO  a  year.  The  office  of  Indian 
Affairs  spendf  a  lot  more  than  that.  Every 
executive  department  has  more  trained 
bralus  at  its  disposal  thsji  the  whole  at  Con- 
gress. 

Recently  Senator  Wanar.  the  Republican 
whip,  lost  his  temper  when  ha  saw  a  War 
Production  Board  expert  whlaperlng  to  tha 
Senate's  Presiding  Offlrei  What  was  thU 
White  House  spy  doing  In  the  sacred  Cham- 
ber? Senator  Whxbet  raised  a  point  of  or- 
der. Actually  the  W.  P.  B.  man  was  acting 
as  clerk  to  a  Smate  subcommittee  on  post- 
war employment,  a  subject  the  Senate 
debating  nt  the  time.  It  was  «  sudden 
light  on  the  way  moet  congressional  commit-- 
tees  get  the  help  of  experts:  they  borrow 
them  from  executive  agencies.  Congressmen. 
Jealous  of  imdue  executive  Influence,  were 
reminded  that  they  have  ueen  afraid  to  vote 
enough  money  to  hire  experts  of  their  own. 

As  things  stand  now.  the  average  Congres- 
sional committee  Is  a  sort  of  earnest,  helpless 
listener  to  the  well-informed  but  special 
pleading  of  executive  agencies  on  the  one 
hand  and  lobbyists  on  the  other.  In  the 
words  of  the  Smith  report  a  Member  has 
"nowhere  to  turn  for  unbiased  assistance." 
A  Senator  Is  now  allowed  $13,900  to  spend  on 
office  help;  a  Congressman  tS.OOO.  The  fact 
that  some  of  them  put  relatives  on  this  pay- 
roll Is  no  answer  to  the  fact  that  the  pay  rcll 
is  hopelessly  meager.  Any  vice  president  of 
any  medium-sized  corparation,  whose  Job  is 
not  one-hundredth  as  important  to  the  Na- 
tion, has  much  more  ne!!p  than  that.  He  also 
gets  a  bigger  salary.    Wliy? 

THE  CASE  or  oLoacB  Noaaxs 
In  1942  Congress  voted  itself  into  a  system 
of  civil  service  retirement  annuities.  A 
strange,  public  hue  and  cry  Bundles  for 
Congress  so  frightened  the  Members  that 
they  repealed  the  pension  bUl  a  month  later. 
Tet  It  was  a  good  bill.  As  John  T.  Flynn 
points  out  in  his  recent  book.  Meet  Tour 
Congress,  the  average  Congressman  leaves 
Washington  poorer  than  he  arrived.  Last 
summer  there  died  in  retirement  a  man  who 
had  served  in  Congress  for  more  than  40  years. 
In  one  of  his  very  last  letters  he  wrote.  "I  ^lo 
not  maintain  an  ofQce  and  do  what  work  I  can 
at  my  house.  Mrs.  Norris.  like  me.  la  getting 
very  old  and  she  has  to  do  all  the  hotisework 
and  It  Is  often  Impossible  for  her  to  resd  to 
me  as  much  as  we  both  desire.  Thus  you 
see  I  am  living  under  rather  adverse  circum- 
stances. It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  keep  up  with 
the  times."  Tes.  that  was  the  great  George 
Norris  of  Nebrafka.  the  conscience  of  the 
progressives,  the  father  of  T.  V.  A. 

Besides  better  staff  and  pay.  Cozigress  needs 
bstter  organization.  Most  cf  Its  present  8D 
committees  could  be  abolished  or  recomblned. 
Many  of  them  are  "craters  of  extinct  com- 
mittees." as  one  writer  calls  them,  their  only 
purpose  being  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
chairmanships,  to  which  every  Congressman 
aspires.  And  the  seniority  system  by  which 
be  eventually  falls  into  a  chairmanship  also 
needs  reviewing.  Seniority  U  not  so  bad  as 
some  of  the  alternatives:  In  fact.  It  was  an 
Important  Improvement  over  the  tyrannical 
appointive  power  of  Speaker  Cannon  which 
the  Insurgents  overthrew  in  1910.  In  thoss 
days  Congrees  had  too  much  "iesdershlp." 
Today,  however,  it  has  too  Uttle. 

OVEB,  UML'n,  OB  MOALt 

The  trend  toward  Hecutlve  domination 
Of  Congress  is  as  old  as  Andrew  Jsckson. 
But  In  the  pest  White  House  domination  has 
alternated  with  periods  when  the  President 
was  weak  and  Congreus  strong.    Beace  many 
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aen  tend  to  tbl&k  of  a  strong  Kz- 
ecutlT*  and  a  itrong  Congress  as  Incom- 
jMUlbto  and  are  content  to  wait  for  another 
Buchanan  or  another  Harding.  No  attltiid* 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  futvire  ol  Con- 
tamm—ot  vt  parliamentary  government.  A 
strong  White  House  and  a  strong  Congress 
ar«  not  incompatible,  nor  need  they  be 
antagODisUc. 

Th«  Constitution  puts  Congress  first, 
above  the  White  House  and  above  the  coxirts; 
that  Is  why  George  Washington  insisted  the 
Capitol  be  placed  symbolically  on  the  high- 
est ground  in  Washington,  the  Hill.  And 
some  critics  feel  that  Congress  should  resume 
this  primacy  by  electing  an  independent 
leMtanhip.  a  sort  of  parliamentary  cabinet 
like  Britain's,  while  the  White  House  might 
wither  away  to  the  honorific  status  of  a  king. 
Others  feel  that  Congress  must  InevlUbly 
.continiM  Its  present  downward  path,  vote 
more  and  more  discretion  to  the  Executive 
and  wind  up  as  a  mere  debating  society,  a 
place  for  the  ratification  of  Executive-writ- 
ten laws,  1.  e.,  decrees. 

Our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and 
balances  would  be  lost  if  either  of  these  de- 
velopments took  place.  Our  system  Is  based 
on  a  strong  Congress  and  a  strong  Execu- 
tive. Indepeiulent  but  interdependent,  too. 
That  system  will  prove  safest  for  democracy 
In  the  future  as  In  the  past.  But  to  resume 
Its  rightful  place  alongside  the  Executive, 
Congress  must  get  busy  and  modernize  Itself. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  when  it  assembles  next 
month. 


RaBumaa  Gaims  DispnteJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

or  ttrw  TOiK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15, 1944 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  September  4,  1944: 
BVxairiAir  cir^TM*  usputsd— actiom  im  nair- 

STLVAirU  BSCACDZB  AS  tmJXJVr  TO  MACTASS 

To  the  Edro*  of  ths  New  Yotx  Tnoa: 

May  I  correct  some  of  the  statements  con- 
talnad  in  a  letter  In  your  August  28  Issue  from 
Oiailas  A.  Davlla.  former  Rumanian  Minister 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Davlla  U  rightly  quoting  PhUlp  E. 
Mcseley's  fi^iires  showing  that  there  are  more 
Rumanians  in  Transylvania  at  present  than 
there  are  Magyars.  However,  he  omits  to 
mention  that  there  were  1.670.000  Magyars 
St  the  time  the  Allies  gave  Transylvania  to 
the  Rimianlans  In  1920.  and  that  since  then 
this  figure,  due  to  Rumanian  policy,  had 
dwindled  to  the  figure  Mr.  Davlla  quotes — 
that  Is.  867 .COO.  The  Rumanian  Governments 
have  seen  to  It  that  their  number  should 
b«  replaced  by  Rtmianlan  peasants. 

I  was  bom  in  Transylvania  and  can  attest 
to  tba  fact  that  any  culture  and  clvHtsatlon 
on*  can  spot  In  that  part  of  the  world  Is 
purely  BttBgarlan  la  origin,  and  that  Tran- 
sylvania and  Hungary  have  been  one  entUy 
for  may  centuries.  But  apart  from  all  these 
conatderattons,  we  of  the  United  Nations  will 
bava  to  take  into  account  many  considera- 
tions besides  the  ethnical  ones  Mr.  Da  Vila 
emphaslaed.  Por  one  thing.  It  was  the  Ru- 
manian iron  guardlst  government  under 
younc  King  Michael  which  aped  the  Hitler 


kind  of  nazl-lsm  In  every 
nazled  the  Nazis. 

Mr.  Davlla  also  says  that 
this  case  that  Rumania 
alongside  the  allies  in  the 
not  mention  that  Ruma^ila 
territorial  concessions  for 
•War  No.  1,  at  the  expense 
that  }vist  because  of  thL 
stuck  to  the  same  allies  in 

This  writer  has  been 
regime  ever  since  Its 
holds  no  brief  for  the 
sudden  turn  of  the 
about  no  doubt  by  the 
forces  and  Inspired  by 
United  Nations  wUl 
return    of   Transylvania 
Russia  claims  as  her  owi 
them    as   cobelligerents 
compensation. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Davlla's  placihg 
side  of  Italy  Is  mlsleadlni 
mania  had  played  is  qui  te 
In  every  respect.    I  still  h(  pe 
Nations  will  see  to  it  thai 
around. 
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have 
coi  timent. 


that 


Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr 
gresslonal  hecu'ings  on 
State  Department 
erable  interest  and 
cause  Congress  and 
be  sure  that  the  future 
safeguarded  by  foreigr 
sound  and  practical 
tlon  of  the  appointees 
gies  is  being  carried  or 

In  this  connection,  i 
scrutinize  one  particular 
ofOclals  of  the  State 
"standing  so  close  to 
could  not  see  the  fores 

1   am   referring   to 
made  between  the  Stat ; 
tne  United  States 
resentatives  of  several 
ments  in  the  art  and 
ing  bank  notes,  bonds 
forth. 

Offhand,  this  appeals 
and  neighborly   act, 
deeper  significance. 

In  the  August  31. 
Plate  Printer,  ofBcial 
national  Plate  Printers 
and  Engravers'  Union 
the  editor  made  some  v 
servations  which  meri 
ation  by  the  Members 
taking  the  hberty  to 
in  question.    It  follow: 

A    COOD-NDGBBOB 
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United  States  State  Department 
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REMARKS 


C.  HAGEN 


Speaker,  the  con- 
appointees  to  the 
caused  consid- 
It  is  be- 
people  want  to 
of  this  country  is 
policies  that  are 
tills  investiga- 
and  their  ideolo- 
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POIJCT   THAT'S    BAD 


Informed  that  the 

has  made 

United  Sutes  Treas- 


ury Department  to  have  represenUtlves  of 
a  number  of  foreign  governments  enter  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  for  train- 
ing as  engravers  of  banknotes. 

Just  how  these  representatives  are  to  be 
trained  we  are  not  sure,  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  be  given  a  course  of 
Instruction  In  intaglio  engraving  by  some 
official  of  the  Engraving  Division  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  who  is  a 
Journeyman  engraver. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
we  have  a  number  of  engravers  who  are  de- 
tailed to  different  classes  of  engraving,  all  of 
which  is  used  in  the  making  up  of  the  master 
plate*  to  be  used  either  for  direct  contact 
printing  or  for  the  making  of  electrolytic 
plates  that  are  used  for  the  printing  of  bank 
notes.  How  many  classes  of  engraving  these 
men  will  be  taught  has  not  been  disclosed. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  are  two  representatives  of 
one  of  the  South  American  countries  detailed 
to  the  Engraving  Division  of  the  Bureau 
who  are  now  under  Instruction,  and  that  In 
the  near  future,  six  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Government  will  enter  the  Bureau 
for  this  training.  Just  how  long  this  course 
of  training  will  take,  we  have  not  been  In- 
formed, and  the  oflfclals  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing  are  very  reluctant  to 
give  out  any  Information  about  this  matter, 
except  that  it  comes  within  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  of  the  State  Department. 

We  are  In  favor  of  making  friends  with  all 
ovir  allies  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have 
demonstrated  to  all  of  these  nations  that  we 
have  served  them  well  during  this  great 
crisis  In  the  world's  history.  We  have  sup- 
plied them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  food, 
clothing,  and  practically  every  necerelty  of 
life  that  we  possibly  could,  and  we  hope  they 
appreciate  all  that  has  been  done  for  them. 
When  It  comes  to  bringing  representa- 
tives of  these  nations  to  this  country  to 
teach  them  the  crafts  of  our  workers,  only 
to  have  them  return  home  to  teach  their 
countrymen  these  crafts  and  then  wake  up 
some  day  to  find  our  own  craftsmen  out  of 
a  Job  because  their  work  has  been  shut  do  vn 
because  this  work  is  being  done  In  some 
foreign  country,  we  Just  can't  believe  that 
this  good-neighbor  policy  shotild  go  that  far. 
This  Is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  our  own  countrymen  and  giving  It  to 
the  citizens  of  a  foreign  nation.  We  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  and  also  to  donate  to 
any  fund  to  feed  these  people,  but  we  are 
never  going  to  agree  to  a  plan  where  In  a 
few  years  they  will  be  donating  to  feed  our 
own  workers  because  they  will  have  the  Jobs 
and  we  will  have  the  bread  line. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  these  foreigners 
returned  to  their  home  country  and  did  work 
for  that  country  alone,  but  in  a  few  short 
years  we  will  find  private  engraving  and 
printing  plants  being  established  In  these 
foreign  countries  and  doing  engraving  and 
printing  for  countries  that  now  have  their 
work  done  In  the  United  States. 

We  don't  think  the  State  Department  has 
given  this  matter  the  attention  It  deserves, 
becaxise  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  if 
they  thought  that  such  a  policy  would  bo 
detrimental  to  American  workmen  they  would 
Immediately  disapprove  of  such  a  plan  that 
is  now  in  operation  In  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing. 

In  addition  to  this  very  serious  loss  of  Jobs 
for  our  American  workmen  there  Is  another 
question  Involved  which  should  be  taken  in- 
to consideration  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  that  Is  the  counterfeiting  of  our  paper 
money  by  citizens  of  one  of  these  foreign 
countries. 

We  do  not  mean  to  Inslnxiate  or  Imply  that 
any  of  those  who  are  sent  to  this  country 
would  ever  be  a  party  to  such  a  dastardly 
plan  as  to  counterfeit  the  paper  money  of  the 
United  States,  but  should  these  men  who 
are  brought  into  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
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learn  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that  go  into 
the  manuf '  nure  of  our  paper  money,  return 
home  and  teach  the  engraving  and  plate- 
printing  crafts  to  other  persons  in  that  cotin- 
try.  as  the  plan  contemplat38,  wouldn't  there 
be  a  great  danger  that  some  of  those  taught 
In  those  countries  might  engage  in  such  a 
plan  and  cause  no  end  of  trouble  for  this 
country? 

In  our  opinion  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  policies  that  has  ever  been  adopted 
by  the  State  Department,  and  we  cannot 
understand  why  the  Treasury  Department 
hasn't  made  a  protest  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
about  this  60-called  good  neighbor  policy. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  In  many  of  the 
South  American  countries,  and  even  In  China, 
revolutions  spring  up  overnight..  It  may  turn 
out  that  when  we  have  finished  instructing 
one  group  of  these  good  neighbors  we  will 
hav3  to  start  all  over  again  and  teach  the 
representatives  of  the  new  government  that 
has  Just  taken  over. 

We  recall  that  after  the  last  war  a  group 
of  men  and  women  came  to  this  country  from 
one  of  the  coxmtrles  of  Eurojie  to  learn  the 
shoe  manufacturmg  business  In  order  that 
they  could  make  shoes  for  the  people  of 
Europe  who  had  lost  practlc^Uly  everything 
In  the  war. 

These  people  were  taught  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing business  In  our  American  factories. 
and  a  large  order  for  shoe  manufacturing 
machinery  was  placed  in  this  country  and 
shipped  to  this  foreign  land.  It  was  not  very 
long  after  they  got  started  in  this  foreign 
country  until  the  shoes  manufactured  over 
there  started  fiowlng  Into  this  country  by 
the  thousands,  and  as  a  result  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  at  that  time  many  of  our 
American  workmen  found  themselves  out  of 
a  Job.  and  Congress  had  to  pass  a  law  put- 
ting a  high  tariff  on  these  foreign-made 
Bhws.  Although  this  tariff  was  placed  at  a 
verv  high  figure  these  foreign  shoes  were  sold 
Ha  lower  price  than  the  American-made 

shoes* 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  was  J«q"«f »°«.  f° 
increased  tariff  rate  on  a  number  of  articles 
made  in  Europe  and  sMpped  to  this  «,unuy 
which  undersold  the  Amorlcfn-made  Product 
and  we   can   also  recall   that   among   these 
forelgn-made  goods  were  etchings  and  en- 
gravmgs      Ame^rlcan  etchen,  engravers,  and 
llate   printers  suffered   from   this   wave   of 
foreign-made  goods,  but  that  was  not  a  clr- 
cumstance  to  what  will  happen  to  our  home 
industry  In  the  engraving  and  plate  print- 
ing field  If  this  good  neighbor  policy  Is  al- 
lowed to  continue. 


Filipino  Presents  Plan  for  P»ycholofical 
Warfare  on  Japs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  December  15. 1944 
Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tne  rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  entitled  "Peace 
by  imperial  Rescript"  by  Mr.  Vicente 
Villamin.  famed  Filipino  lawyer,  econ- 
omist, and  writer,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calll.. 
and  formerly  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

XC— App. — 3oa 


Mr.  Villamin  writes  on  how  to  induce 
the  Japanese  both  in  the  home  and 
fighting  fronts  to  consider  surrender. 
The  article  here  inserted  is  only  one  of 
eo  or  70  different  appeals  that  he  drafted 
touching  on  the  different  aspects  and 
phases  of  Japanese  character,  self-in- 
terest, and  beliefs.  He  is  not  yet  quite 
ready  to  submit  the  entire  work  to  the 
Government  for  consideration  and 
adoption. 

The  Japanese  soldier  does  not  surren- 
der. That  Is  his  religious  belief,  rein- 
forced by  his  fanaticism  and  fortified 
by  his  sublimated  patriotism.  The  only 
way  now  to  v;hip  him  is  to  exterminate 
him,  and  that  is  what  our  brave  fighters 
are  doing.  But  to  exterminate  whole 
armies  is  a  tremendous  and  hazardous 
Job  that  will  produce  imtold  casualties 
on  cur  part,  too. 

Tlie  object  of  psychological  warfare  is 
to  aid  our  fighters  overcome  the  enemy. 
The  CflBce  of  War  Information  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  already  doing  this 
kind  of  warfare.  Mr.  Villamin  has 
studied  their  work  and  advised  with  men 
who  actually  conducted  propaganda  to 
the  Japanese.  He  compared  notes  and 
ideas  and  he  found  that  he  could  be  of 
some  help  in  working  on  the  Japanese 
mind.  " 

The  Filipinos  have  been  cooperating 
with  us  so  loyally  and  effectively  in  thte 
war  as  to  command  our  deepest  gratS»- 
tude  and  appreciation. 

They  have  fought  bravely  and  gal- 
lantly in  the  battlefield.    But  Mr.  ViUa- 
min's  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  is  In  the  field  of  the  intellect.    If 
his  plan  of  psychological  warfare  proves 
effective,  it  wUl  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  enormous  treasure 
and  shorten  our  war  with  the  Japanese. 
Mr  VUlamin  writes  me  that  each  ap- 
peal to   the  Japanese  which  is  In  the 
nature  of  "thought-buUets"  is  couched 
in  the  simplest  form  so  its  message  would 
be  easily  understood,  and  does  not  go 
over  200  words.    There  are  some  60  or 
70  different  appeals  covering  the  break- 
ing of  the  home  front's  will  to  fight, 
shattering  the  blind  obedience  of  the 
soldier  to  the  officers,  placing  stresses 
and  strains  between  different  branches  of 
the  service,  economic  interest,  and  so 

forth. 
The  article  follows: 

FXACS    BT    IMPERIAL    BESCRlFT 

(By  Vicente  Villamin) 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  who  was  American 
Ambassador  to  Japan  for  many  years,  is  in 
JSrjrSf  far  eastern  affairs  In  the  American 
Oov/rnment.  Therefore,  his  statements  on 
Japan  reveal  the  trend  of  national  policy. 
on  October  27  last  he  delivered  a  speech 

which  has  a  bearing  on  the  Prf^'*"'!*  «»"'«  "°n 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  He  said  that  an 
enticing  peace  offer  may  come  from  Japan 
arany  time,  for  they  know  beyond  perad- 
"ntufe  that  they  are  going  to  ^  ^f  "^^ 
•  •  •  that  their  gangster  loot  will 
eventvially  be  taken  away  from  them  • 
and  If  the  war  continues  long  enough  their 
military  machme  and  cult  will  be  liquidated 
Sid  that  their  nation  wUl  then  be  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  third-class  power. 

He  further  said  that  a  group  of  shrewd, 
level-headed,  coldly  cal'^l?"^,  „J^,C-f,! 
would  probably  produce  a  cabinet  of  liberals 


to  suggest  pence  on  the  foUowlng  terms:  (1) 
Withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  the  occupied 
areas  and  return  to  those  areas  to  their  for- 
mer status  and  (2)  surrender  of  control  of 
their  puppet  state  of  Manchuria.  The  peace 
offer  would  be  made,  he  stated,  if  only  we 
would  agree  to  leave  their  homeland  free  ol 
further  attack.  The  proposal  would  be  a 
compromise  peace  and  he  warned  against  It. 
The  implication  Is  that  under  It  Japan  would 
be  left  with  the  ways  and  means  of  preparing 
for  a  future  war. 

ilr.  Crews  challenge  to  Japan  is  to  sur- 
render unconditionally  now,  adding  that  If 
they  act  now,  they  will  avoid  useless  eacrlfice 
f,f  lives  and  wholesale  devasUtlon  In  their 
homeland.  He  addressed  himself  by  radio 
directly  to  the  more  Intelligent  elemenU  In 
that  misguided  country. 

Under  unconditional  svurrender  the  AUies 
win  take  charge  In  Japan.  As  under  a  com- 
promise peace,  the  conquered  territories 
plus  Korea.  Formosa,  and  Pescadores,  will  be 
returned  to  their  rightful  owners,  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  their  auxiliary  Industries  and 
esftbllshment  will  be  eliminated  and  the  war 
leaders  will  be  tried  for  high  crimes.  All 
other  steps  to  Incapacitate  that  country  to 
wage  war  again  will  be  taken. 

U  Japan  surrenders  now  she  will  have  In- 
tact roughly  60  percent  of  her  Navy,  60  per- 
cent of  her  merchant  marine.  90  percent  ol 
her  Army,  100  percent  of  her  mlliury  man- 
power reserves.  100  percent  of  her  war  Indus-  - 
tries  and  almost  all  of  her  other  fighting 
potentials.  If  with  these  resources  she  sur- 
renders, she  will  expect  a  proportionate  quid 
pro  quo,  which  if  granted  would  make  the 
deal  tantamount  to  a  compromise  peace,  but 
which  if  refused  would  steel  them  to  fight 
to  the  bitter  end,  having  learned  what  un- 
conditional siurrender  might  mean. 

If  Japan's  peace  offer  or  surrender  is  ac- 
cepted now.  the  Japanese  homeland  wUl  have 
escaped  the  effects  of  direct  mass  attack  and 
the  civilian  popvUatlon  would  be  spared  the 
impleasantness  of  a  modern  war  In  their 
midst  Thus  the  Japanese  could  easily  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  have  not  been 
defeated  at  all.  And,  reconciling  themselves 
to  a  regime  of  disarmament  and  some  outside 
control  by  the  Allies,  their  martial  spirit 
would  go  marching  on.  That  U  precisely  the 
danger  of  an  untimely  cessation  of  war. 

Surrender  without  defeat  Is  an  armistice 
in  being.  Surrender  before  defeat  U  not  de- 
sirable. Surrender  does  not  necesMrUy  mean 
defeat.  Surrender,  to  be  worth  whUe.  must 
follow  defeat  and  Is  the  result  of  It.  !>««»' 
must  be  both  physical  and  mental,  for  pofiA- 
cal  defeat  alone  would  be  but  a  respite.  The 
defeated  party  must  convince  himself  thAl 
he  is  defeated  and  that  surrender  is  the  best 
and  the  only  thing  he  can  do.  Therefore, 
what  is  to  be  desired  U  surrender  foUowlng 
•  conclusive  defeat. 

Eut  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese  there  is 
a  potent,  definite  element  that  can  stop  the 
war  without  defeat  and  yet  achieve  the  Just 
objectives   of  unconditional  surrender  plus 
the    mental    acquiescence   of    the   Japan«e 
people.    That  element  Is  the  Japanese  Em- 
peror    The  following  address  contains  a  sug- 
gested philosophy  of  action  and  Its  imple- 
mentation. ...^  .         ,_ 
"People  of  Japan,  you  have  fought  bravely 
and  skillfully  for  your  Emperor.    You  have 
displaced  your  enemy  in  countries  in  the 
Orient  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.    But  you 
must  now  realize  that   you  will  surely  bs 
driven  out  of  those  countries.   Your  army  and 
navy  will  be  destroyed.    The  flower  of  your 
youth  wlU  be  shattered.    Your  homeland  will 
be  invaded  and  there  wlU  be  grief  and  d«»U- 
tlon  amongst  ycu.    If  you  don't  reaUze  these 
things,  we  are  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  for  you. 
"Your  Emperor,   who  sees   things  cieariy, 
must  be  getting  gravely  worried  at  the  ttend 
of  events.    U  you  want  to  relieve  him  of 
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kiuUety.  Implore  him  to  proclaim  an  Imperial 
Ipt  telling  bis  Kibjecu  to  stop  flghtlng 
await  further  orders.  Then  organise  • 
Cabinet  that  will  carry  out  the  Emperor's 
wish.  We  will  wait  and  see  If  the  army  and 
navy  wUl  agree,  whether  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers will  be  asaaelnated,  and  what  the 
civilian  population  will  do  and  say. 

"In  other  words,  the  Japanese  people.  In- 
cluding the  Army  and  Navy,  must  first  de- 
cide by  themaelves  whether  they  will  ask 
the  Emperor  to  end  the  war  and  honor,  as  In 
the  paat.  his  decision,  whatever  that  may  be. 
DBfoiii  that  decision  la  made,  we  are  not  In- 
tafWUd.  We  will  not  listen  to  what  your 
cabinet  bas  to  wmj  unleaa  and  until  we  are 
convinced  that  It  la  saying  what  the  Emperor 
orders  It  to  say.  We  know  that  in  peacetime 
the  cabinet  could  speak  only  with  secret 
reservations  and  that  In  wartime  It  is  decid- 
edly more  so. 

"Tberclore,  let  this  be  clear:  We  will  deal 
with  your  Emperor  direct  after  he  bas  issued 
the  Imperial  Rescript  even  as  cur  President 
communicated  with  him  just  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  infamy.  If  this  procedure  Is  not  fol- 
low*d.  then  we  cannot  talk  about  ending  the 
war  away  from  the  battlefield.  When  the 
Uvea  and  welfare  of  his  people  are  so  vitally 
Involved.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  the  Em- 
peror to  act  without  being  hampered  by 
formal  protocols  and  ancient  practices. 

"Further,  let  this  be  clear:  We  are  not 
thinking  of  ending  the  war  until  we  have 
utterly  defeated  ycu  In  combat  if  It  takes  us 
until  doonuday  to  accomplish  It,  but  we  koow 
It  won't  take  long.  It  is  your  move,  not  curs, 
to  discuade  u»  from  that  determination  if  you 
Iter*.  W«  have  told  you  plainly  what  to  do. 
Mow  fo  abead  nnd  do  it  if  you  care.  Then 
youll  aee  what  we  can  do  after  you  have  done 
tt.  Tou  can  trust  American  Justice  and 
American  honor.  In  the  meantime,  let's  get 
on  with  the  war  with  redoubled  tenacity. 
We  are  enemies.  Whip  us  If  you  can.  Whip 
jou.  we  Willi" 


lircstock  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTW 

Friday.  Dzcember  IS,  1944 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times,  dated  I>ecember  14, 
1944.  dealing  with  the  meat  situation: 

UVXSTOCX   cxnjMcs 

O.  p.  A.  is  reported  to  favor  the  Imposition  of 
ceilings  on  livestock  to  meet  the  complaints 
of  butchers  that  they  are  being  squeezed. 
The  War  Pood  Administration  has  consist- 
ently oppoied  the  adoption  of  such  ceilings. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago.  however.  O.  P.  A. 
attempted  to  set  ceilings  indirectly  without 
W.  P.  A.  approval  by  relating  subsidy  pay- 
manta  to  designated  price  ranges  for  various 
gradee  of  cattle.  Since  retail  and  wholesale 
price  ceilings  are  based  upon  the  designated 
range  of  livestock  prices,  the  Independent 
slaughterers  who  have  been  paying  premium 
prices  for  the  limited  supply  cf  choice  and 
good  grades  of  beef  are  probably  being  re- 
imbursed through  the  black  market. 

The  argximents  for  the  establishment  of 
livestock  ceilings  may  be  sununarlzed  as  fol- 
lo'ws: 

U  Retail  ceilings  caimot  be  held  if  Uve  cat- 
Ue  prleeaar*  permitted  to  soar. 
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3.  The  profits  of  packers 
terers  will  be  squeezed  in 
ceilings,  thus  forcing  many 
disrupting  the  flow  of 
forces  and  civilians,  and 
black  market. 

3.  Livestock  prices  are 
parity  and  almost  double 
Such   prices  should    alreac^ 
high  to  cover  costs,  and 
creases  are  not  necessary 
vented. 

4.  Unless    prices   are 
prices  must  be  permitted 
some  subsidies  paid. 

Against   the   imposition 
argued: 

1.  They  are  unenforceabl  ; 
of  unifc^mlty  among  anima  s 
large  number  of  producers 
the  dliaculty  of  adjtistlng 
feed  and  other  prices 

a.  Ceilings   would 
tlon  of  cattle  to  packers, 
fuse  to  send  their  cattle 
to  the  market  if  dlasatlsflei  I 
fixed.    Such  a  situation 
followed  by  orders  to  ship. 

3.  Large  amounts  of  beef 
to  the  black  market,  with 
valuable    by-products, 
and  hides. 

4.  Cattle  are  sold  in 
ing  stockyards,  auction 
points,  and  farms  and 
plicating  the  control. 

6.  The  relationships 
of  animals  are  highly  comp 
are  kept  In  balance  throui;t 
anlsm.    The  establishment 
stltutes  rigidity  fcr  this 
ably  would  disrupt  the 
cattle  throi^h  marketing 

Perhaps  for  no  other 
play  so  important  a  role  In 
output  and  th«»  disposition 
plies.     Prom  the  time  of 
of  a  calf  Is  determined  by 
temilnes  whether  it 
it  is  sent  to  the  range, 
on  the  range,  whether  it 
slaughter,  or  to  the  feed  lo 
tenlng.  the  manner  in 
extent  to  which  it  is  fatten^ 
ner  of   Its   marketing, 
anlsm   is  a  delicate  one 
ferences  can  have  serious 
decline  in  the  qiiantity  of 
feed  lots,  due  in  part  to 
favorable  price  relationshipi 
played  a  role  In  the  present 
the  light  of  these  factors, 
that  any  Intended  remedy 
not  create  greater  evils 
signed  to  ctire. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  thi  i 
sons  why  the  American 
have  an  acceptable  amoiint 
and  livestock   products 
food  program  there  has 
sectional   favoritism   anf 
pediency. 

The  necessary  war  fo<4d 
of  livestock  products  can 
vided  for  the  period  of 
program   is  directed  toi^ard 
the  foods  that  are  most 


war. 

One  necessary  step  Is  t< 
ing  and  subsidizing 
which  there  is  an  over-su|>ply 
has  necessitated  the 
Government  subsidies  to 
over-supply. 

Bucket-shop  operation" 
continued  as  well  as  th 
program  based  on  political 
and  sectional  favoritism. 
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People  HaTc  Right  To  Know 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  15, 1944 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr- 
Speaker,  there  appears  a  timely  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  December 
15.  1944,  emphasizing  the  need  for  the 
Administration  to  acquaint  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  all  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  our  international  relationships. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks,  I  in- 
clude the  said  editorial: 

ICa.    BEVTN'a    APOLOGIA 

An  addendum  to  our  series  of  editorials  on 
'Information  Please"  might  be  drawn  from 
the  "remarkiibly  candid  (vide  the  United 
Press)  speech  made  by  Iifr.  Ernest  Bevin  on 
policy  in  Greece.  Britain  landed  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Bevin  said,  on  agreement  with  the  United 
States  at  the  ^ebec  Conference.  There  Is 
no  reason  to  doubt  such  agreement.  There 
Is  no  reason,  either,  to  question  It.  Why,  then, 
was  the  pact  hidden  from  the  public  when 
Messrs.  ChurchUl  and  Roosevelt  summed  up 
the  results  of  the  Quebec  Conference  on  Sep- 
tember 16  in  "a  blaze  of  friendship"?  All 
they  vcucbsafed  was  a  series  of  glittering 
generalities,  yet  no  risk  to  military  security 
wou^d  have  been  Involved  by  a  d:sclosure  of 
the  concrete  understanding  on  Greece.  Nor 
was  there  anything  irregular  in  the  arrange- 
ment. As  we  said  the  other  day.  the  con- 
signment of  British  troops  to  Greece  was 
perfectly  in  order,  since  Greece  wanted  them. 
Is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  still 
is  in  a  war  zone.  Why  not  have  readied  the 
public  for  something  that  was  going  to  hap- 
pen in  public,  and.  In  the  absence  of  fore- 
know'.edge.  was  then  bound  to  be  misunder- 
stood? 

It  is  this  hush-hush  attitude  that  creates 
suspicions,  as  it  did  when  British  troops 
actually  landed  In  Greece,  on  October  6.  on 
what  was  hypocritically  called  a  relief  ex- 
pedition. From  then  on  an  uneasy  feeling 
began  to  arise  that  our  allies  were  engaged 
in  power  politicking  at  otir  military  expense, 
for  the  American  people  thought  that  the 
landing  had  been  undertaken  without  agree- 
ment. This  disquiet  came  to  the  surface 
when  the  British  forces  chose  to  Intervene 
in  a  political  quarrel  between  Greek  factions, 
and  started  to  use  force  in  behalf  of  one  of 
the  protagonists.  Britain  is  now  putting 
down  the  challenge  to  the  Papandreou  gov- 
ernment, and,  having  taken  the  position  it 
has,  must  continue  to  sit  on  the  lid  in  Greece 
till  elections  can  be  held.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  Mr.  Bevin  envisaged  this 
sort  of  thing  at  the  time  that  the  landings 
were  arranged.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Bevin 
seems  to  imply,  and  he  Implies  further  that 
this  administration,  in  agreeing  to  the  land- 
ings, envisaged  armed  intervention  against 
Greece  resistance  groups,  and  approved  of  it 
In  advance.    That  Is  quite  absurd. 

What  Is  apparently  thought  to  be  remark- 
ably candid  in  the  Bevin  statement  Is  the  im- 
portance to  Britain  he  attached  to  Greece  as 
a  coimtry  lying  In  the  path  of  Britain's  im- 
perial communications.  But  that  goes  with- 
out saying.  What  world  opinion  (including 
Mr.  Bevin's  own  Labor  Party)  questions  Is 
the  method  of  protection,  which  is  extremely 
unwise,  to  say  the  least.  However.  Mr. 
Churchill  becomes  Irrational  whenever  any 
problem  arises  which  constitutes  a  threat  to 
the  imperial  line  of  communications.  So, 
naturally,  do  people  in  general  when  they  are 
denied  prior  information  which  would  enable 
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them  to  view  subsequent  facts  In  knowledge- 
able perspective.  One  of  these  days  our 
sUent  statesmen  wUl  reap  a  whirlwind  from 
the  rank  wind  they  disseminate  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  Impart  the  results  of  their 
periodical  fnregiitherings. 

Clearly  Brltain»and  America  mtist  come  to- 
gether wiyiout  delay  to  dissipate  the  be- 
wilderment and  suspicion  which  recent 
evenU  have  sown  in  both  countries.  In  this 
connection  the  early  visit  of  Mr.  Richard 
Law.  Minister  of  State,  is  heartUy  to  be  wel- 
comed. The  only  satisfactory  thing  about 
the  misunderstanding  is  the  demonstration 
of  a  community  of  view  on  the  part  of  public 
and  press  in  both  countries.  Intergovern- 
ment  agreement  should  t)e  easy  on  such  a 
basis.  It  is  true  realism  that  has  prompted 
the  outcry,  for  it  should  be  obvious  by  now 
that  only  the  enemies  of  both  peoples  are 
benefited  by  what  is  happening  in  Greece. 


Union  Stranflehold  on  Mask 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iiON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IM  fHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  15. 1944 
Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  TO  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, 1  Include  herein  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Maddy,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Music  Camp.  ^,  ».  v. 

This  is  not  the  only  incident  which  has 
come  to  my  attention  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  vanishing  freedom  in  America. 
On  the  5th  day  of  July  1944.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  dedication  of  an  honor  roll 
for  3,500  men  who  had  gone  into  the 
service   of  the  Nation  from  my  home 
city  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  many  of  whom 
have  already  given  "the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion"  to  their  country,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  have  a  Navy  band  to 
participate  In  honoring  these  men  be- 
cause of   the  stranglehold  exercised  by 
Petrillo  and  his  Musicians'  Union.    The 
Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment were  helpless  to  grant  the  re- 
quest made,  although  the  band  was  sta- 
tioned within  20  miles  of  Royal  Oak  and 
composed  of  men  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  paid  for  by  the  Umted  States 
Government,  yet  their  services  could  be 
halted  by  a  union. 

It  appears  that  this  union  is  now  more 
powerful  than  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  the  Nation 
are  asking,  "What  is  Congress  going  to 

do  about  it?"  ,  ,  .  . 

The  Vandenberg  biU  was  passed  late 
yesterday  afternoon  to  remedy  this  con- 
dition.   I  hope  it  will  reach  the  House  In 
time  for  acUon  today  before  the  recess. 
National  Mxtstc  Camp. 

December  12, 1944. 


Hon.  Groack  A.  Dowdiro. 

House  of  Representattvea. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAK  CoNoaissMAN  DoNDXBo:  AccOTding  to 
%  press  dispatch  from  Washington  Mr.  Jack 
Je?entz.  praldent  cl  the  Detroit  Federatton 
of  Musicians,  the  Detroit  Local  of  the  Amor- 
ican  Federation  of  Musicians,  is  reported  to 


have  stated  that  the  National  Ifosic  Camp  Is 
a  ••well  paying,  commercial  venture." 

The  National  Music  Camp,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institution,  is  not  endowed.  There- 
fore, it  must  charge  sufficient  fees  to  cover  the 
cost  of  instruction,  board  and  room,  uniforms, 
inctrtmients.  recreation,  and  maintenance  of 
faciUties.  After  17  years  of  operation,  dur- 
ing which  time  nearly  1150.000  in  don^lons 
have  been  received,  the  camp  is  still  »60,000 
in  debt  for  buUdings  and  equipment. 

The  camp's  articles  of  incorporation  pro- 
vide that.  11  the  camp  ceases  to  function  as 
a  non-profit  educational  institution,  aU  lU 
property  and  other  assets  wlU  ;-evert  to  the 
SUte  of  Michigan  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  decided  by  the  legislature.  Does 
this  sound  commercial? 

Mr  Perente  Implied  that  the  students  of 
the  camp  are  competing  with  union  musi- 
cians. "For  10  years."  he  is  reported  to  have 
stated,  "this  schocl  has  used  its  studente  in 
broadcasts  as  free  radio  advertising.  These 
chUdren.  who  are  now  taking  Jobs  from  pro- 
fessional musicians,  will  themselves  be  in 
our  place  within  a  few  years."  The  bUl  now 
before  Congress  specifically  protects  unlori 
mtisiclans  against  competition  by  school 
musicians  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  rights  cf  cur  children. 

As  to  the  charge  by  Mr.  Perentz  that  these 
ChUdren  are  now  taking  Jobs  from  profes- 
sional musicians.  I  publicly  .challenged  Mr. 
James  C  PetrUlo.  president  of  the  A.  F.  of 
M  last  March  to  cite  one  Instance  within  the 
last  10  years  "when  the  broadcasting  of  any 
school  band  or  orchestra  has  deprived  any 
union  musician  of  a  dollar  of  Income."  I 
further  chaUenged  him  "to  cite  one  Instance 
wherein  his  rulings  of  the  summer  and  faU 
of  1942,  banning  Interiochen  and  other  school 
music  groups  from  the  air,  have  resulted  In 
a  single  doUar  of  additional  lnc<>ne  to  any 
member  of  the  musician's  union."  These 
challenges  have  gone  unanswered. 

The  chief  pvupose  of  broadcasting  from 
Interiochen  was  to  bring  the  music  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestra  to  the  par- 
ents and  friends  of  the  campers  who  came 
from  more  than  40  States  each  summer.  The 
fact  that  the  camp  bas  grown  more  rapidly 
since  the  banning  of  the  broadcasts  than 
previously  indicates  that  the  advertising 
value  of  the  broadcasts  has  been  greaUy 
overestimated  by  Mr.  FerenU. 

Th*  Detroit  Federation  of  Musicians,  of 
which  Mr.  Ferents  is  president,  does  en- 
courage youngsters  in  their  musical  ambi- 
tions even  permitting  many  broadcasts  by 
school  musicians  In  direct  contrast  to  Mr. 
Petmio's  decree  banning  all  school  music 
groups  from  broadcasting  nationally.  It  is 
the  kind  of  relationship  that  exists  between 
the  Detroit  union  and  the  Detroit  rubHc 
schools  that  music  educators  have  been  striv- 
ing to  develop  throughout  the  country,  but 
which  Mr.  Petrillo  refuses  to  consider.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Ferentz.  who 
encourages  broadcasts  by  the  school  children 
of  Detroit,  should  support  Mr.  Petrlllo's  de- 
cree banning  such  broadcasts  nationally. 

A  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
A  F  of  M  are  not  opposed  to  noncommercial 
broadcasts  by  school  chUdren  when  not  in 
competition  vrlth  union  musicians.  Fear  of 
being  expelled  from  the  union  keeps  the 
members  sUent  on  the  issue. 

senate  blU  No.  1957,  whl^  "''.^.^'SS 
called  vicious  alms  at  protecting  30.092:?22 
ChUdren  of  America  from  a  prl'f,^^***^ 
nrohlbltlng  them  from  broadcasting.  The 
Seople  of  the  country  are  depending  upon 
their  congressmen  to  see  that  Jv^tlce  ^ 
the  Bill  of  ElghU  are  upheld  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

®^*^"^^josEPH  E.  MADBT.  President. 


Bin  •(  Rif  hts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or   INDIAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVEa 

Friday.  December  IS.  1944 
Mr.  LaPOLUTTTE.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord.  I  desire  to  Insert  two  editorials, 
one  from  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 15,  1944,  and  one  from  the  New 
York  Times,  also  of  December  15.  1944: 
I  From   the   Washington   Post   of   December 
15,   1944] 
BOX  or  aiGHTS 
The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion   known   now  as  the  American  BIU  eC 
Rights,  are  perhaps  thU  Nation's  most  dls- 
tincUve  contribution  in  the  sphere  of  poUt- 
ical  ideas.     Adopted  on  this  day   153  year* 
ago  the  BIU  of  Rights  is  the  kernel  and  cor- 
nerstone of  our  freedom.    Im  essence  lies  la 
iU  limitation  of  the  SUte's  authority  over 
the    Individual    citiaen.     No    despotism   or 
dictatorship  could  be  established  In  thU  land 
without    subversion    or    abrogation    of    ttoa 
Bill  of  Righu.    The  concept  of   Individual 
sovereignty  which  It  embodies  might  equally 
serve  the  cause  of  human  freedom  among 
men  and  women  everywhere.    A  world-wlda 
extension  of  this  concept  wotild  ba  nothing 
more  than  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  war 
that  is  being  waged,  to  easense.  for  the  Ub- 
eratlon  of  mankind. 

Just  such  an  extension  of  the  phUosophy  of 
our  Bill  of  Rights  is  proposed  in  a  declaration 
prepared  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
and  signed  by  some  1.300  distinguished  Amer- 
icans of  aU  faiths.    "This  new  world."  it  as- 
serts, "must  be  based  or  the  recognition  that 
the  individual  human  being  is  the  comerstona 
of  our  culture  and  our  civUizatlon.    AU  that 
we  cherish  mtist  rest  on  the  dignity  and  In- 
vlolablUty  of  the  person,  of  his  sacred  right 
to  live  and  to  develop  under  God.  in  which 
image  he  was  created."     With   this   as  its 
thesis,  the  declaration  urges  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  international  bill  of  human  right*. 
We  have  learned  at  tragic  cost  that  bigotry 
and    persecution    anywhere    Involve    us    alL 
There  could  be  no  firmer  bulwark  for  futura 
peace  than  agreement  among  the  nations  ct 
the  earth  that  none  among  them  shaU  ever 
again  deprive  those  within  lU  borders  of  tba 
fundamental  freedoms. 

It  may   be  argued,  of  course,  that  such 
agreement,  and  enduring  observance   of  It, 
cannot  easily  be  obtained.     We  have  diffl- 
culty  enough,  on  occaaion,  in  assuring  fuU 
recognition  of  oxur  own  BIU  of  RighU  bora 
in  the  United  SUtes.    IU  spirit   has  been 
often   violated    to   respect   to   members   o( 
minority   groups.     Witness  the  discrimina- 
tions to  which  our  Negro  citizens  are  sooM- 
times  subjected  and.  more  recently,  the  de- 
nial of  essential   liberties  to   thousands  of 
cltiaens  of  Japanese  descent.     Yet  deeptU 
these  faUuree,  the  BIU  of   Bights  rematoa 
otir  most  vital  protection  and  seU  an  Ideal 
toward  the  fuU  realiaatlon  of  which  we  con- 
ttoue  to  strive.    The  very  acceptance  among 
all  peoples  seektog  freedom  of  the  doctrine 
that  it  must  have  IU  rooU  in  a  recogniUonof 
inalienable  individual  rlghU  would  of  itsrtf 
constitute  a  mighty  etride  toward  attato- 
ment  of  the  ideaL 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times  at  December  15. 
1944] 

TBS   BILL    or   BIGHTS 

One  trandr«d  and  fifty-three  yean  ago 
today  the  BlU  of  Rlgtxts  became  a  part  of 
the  ConaUtutkm  of  the  United  State*.  It  la 
a  abort  text,  aasily  raad  In  a  few  minutes. 
And  no  better  use  of  a  few  minutes  could  be 
mad*  today  by  any  American  than  to  read 
i^Ma  tM»  riBBpIs  words  which  guarantee  the 
Mbsrtlss  w*  ctarlah.  Here,  in  about  half  the 
q)ao*  needed  for  a  eolnmn  of  newspaper 
I9pa.  la  afflrmed  ttM  Aaaertcan  doctrine  that 
the  state  is  made  for  mar.  and  not  m.iu  fox 
the  state:  that  the  rights  of  a  free  people  are 
mtpehut  to  the  powers  of  their  government. 
Here  Is  the  time-honored  statement  of  our 
h^tn  regard  for  Individual  opinion  and  the 
tfH^ty  of  human  life. 

The  roots  of  the  principle  asserted  in  the 
Bni  of  Bights  reach  far  back  tn  history— Into 
the  constitutions  adopted  by  other  nations 
before  our  own  Union  was  achieved.  Into 
the  struggles  of  coloniid  history,  into  Eng- 
Ush  history.  Some  of  them  may  be  found 
In  the  Magna  Carta,  signed  by  King  John 
more  than  700  years  ago.  Seme  are  older 
stm.  The  struggle  for  liberty  under  govern- 
ment Is  alm<st  as  old  as  government  ItsM. 
The  first  true  bill  of  rights,  enacted  In  Bug- 
land  In  1689,  states  In  almost  identical  laa- 
gvaga  some  of  the  basic  principles  embodied 
tB  our  own  Bin  a  century  later. 

A  year  ago  today  moat  of  western  and 
■Itbsin  Kurope  was  still  under  the  domi- 
I  ot  a  Nazi  dictatorship  which  had  abol- 
rights  ttafoogbout  tlw  territory 
1»  aoBtroUed  and  mads  tfavss  at  once  frse 
pacplss.  Now^  tte  ana  at  Nasi  domlaatkm 
la  lapMUy  dtmlntshlnf.  As  the  process  of 
Ubsration  proesads  we  can  hope  that  thosa 
who  have  suffered  most  from  tbm  German 
tyranny,  the  oppressed  people  of  different 
creeds  who  have  t>een  Hitler's  q>ecial  victims, 
win  ted  in  a  better  post-war  world  the 
guaranties  of  some  such  "international  bill 
of  riffats"  as  that  which  Is  proposed  today 
wtth  the  eiMiatMaMBt  of  public  men  and 
eliurch  leadsfs  at  aB  faiths. 

Embodied  In  a  statement  made  public  for 
tfae  American  Jewish  Oooxmlttee  by  its  presi- 
dent, former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Proe- 
kauer.  this  new  "dedaratten"  calls  for  recog- 
Bltton.  la  any  plans  tiwft  Msy  be  made  to 
safeguiud  paaas  wtoen  it  Is  won.  of  the  indi- 
vidual fcwasii  balng  "as  the  cornerstone  of 
our  caltnre  and  clrf'iaLaoo"  and  for  the 
eatabUahmant  of  a  "new  world"  on  the  basis 
of  the  "dignity  and  Inrlolabillty  ot  the  per- 
woa."  Celebrating  today  the  anniversary  of 
otir  Bill  of  RlghU.  we  may  properly  dedicate 
oaxaelves  to  ths  purpose  of  safegviardlng  else- 
iVlMre,  for  oar  own  protection  no  less  than 
for  the  rights  of  others,  the  essential  liber- 
ties for  which  n  speaks. 


5tateinept  of  N.  B.  Jofansoa,  President, 
NAtioaaJ  Cosfress  of  Amerkaa  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  n«T*HOM* 

Df  THS  BOUSS  OP  ltB>RESENTATIVES 

Fridaif.  D&xmher  IS.  1944 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
16th  day  of  November  1944,  representa- 
tives of  many  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  United  States  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Denver.  Colo.,  and  organised  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
A  coasUtuUon  and  bylaws  were  adopted. 


dent, 
organization. 


Hon.  N.  B.  Johnson,  a  Ch(  rokee  Indian  of 
Claremore,  OUa.,  State  d  strict  judge,  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  ^ur  State,  was 
imanimously  elected  pres 

The  purpose  of  thii 
among  other  things,  as  s  ated  In  its  pre- 
amble. Is  to  secure  for  th(  various  Indian 
tribes  the  rights  and  benefits  to  which 
they  are  mtitled ;  to  sec  ire  and  to  pre- 
serve rights  under  Indian  treaties  with 
the  United  States;  and  ot 
the  common  welfcre  o: 
Indians. 

On  November  21.  194 
mittee  from  the  Hous 
Committee  held  heart 
City,  CHcla.,  to  investiga 
ditions  of  the  Indians 
Oklahoma    appeared    before    the    com 
mittee  and  testified.    Aipong  those  was 
Judge  Johnson. 

The  statement  of  Judte  Johnson,  In 
eluding  the  constitution 
the    National    Congress 
Indians,  reads  as  follows 
8TAmni«T    ST    N.    B.    JoHk«soH. 

National  Congress  or  A  atzaiCAN  Indians. 

Mads   to   thx   Sxtbcomm  rrcs   oh    Intoan 

AnrAixs  or  thx  Housk  at 

NofvufBXB  21.  1»44 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentl^en  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  N.  B.  J<  hnson 
ent  I  am  the  district  judg  b  of  the  Twelfth 
Judicial  District  of  Oklah  ima.     I  am  one 
fourth  Cherokee  Indian  a  id  have  recently 
been  elected  president  of  t  le  National  Con 
grees  of  American  Indians  tf  a  convention  in 
Denver,  Colo. 

With  the  permission  of 
should  like  to  read  Into  the 
the  constitution  that  was  ratified  at  the  con 
ventlon.    It  Is  as  follows: 

"PKEAMSU 


"We.  the  members  of 
United  States  of  America 
sembled  on  the  16th  day 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  order 
selves  and  our  descendant  i 
benefits  to  which  we  are 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 
thereof,  and  the  Territory 
lighten  the  public  toward 
standing   of    the   Indian 
Indian  cultural  values:  to 
adjustment  of  tribal  affairs 
preserve  rights  under  Indiat 
United  States:  and  otherwise 
common  welfare  of  the 
estabUah    this  organizatioi 
following  constitution  and 

"  'ArtieU  I.  Nkme 


]  ace: 


"The  name  of  this 
the  National  Congress  of 

"  'Article  II.  Merdbership 


t  tie 
mem  ser 


t  le 


**  'SxcnoN  1.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  of 
grass:  Provided.  That 
shall  certify  to  the  ellglbllliy 
bers  for  national  membersl  ip 
members  be  accepted  by 

-  •Sac.  a.  Any  Indian  trlUe 
mtinlty  of  Indians  may 
ganlzatlons  as  such,  under 
by  the  executive  council. 

•*  •Sic.  3.  The  executive 
the  power  to  grant  Individual 
of  Indians  In  accordance  ^th 
prescribe. 

••  'Article  ttl. 


Gover  ting 


govern  Ing 


•"Sktion   1.  The 
NaMonal  Oongreas  for   the 
November   16.   1944,   and 
convention  la  November 


erwise  promote 
the  American 

a  select  com- 
Indlan  Affairs 
in  Oklahoma 
economic  con- 
any  Indians  of 


and  bylaws  cf 
of    American 


PsJuionrT, 


Oklahoma  CrrT, 


the  committee  I 
record  a  copy  of 


In4ian  tribes  of  the 

1  convention  as- 

f  November  1944, 

o  secure  to  ovir- 

the  rights  and 

entitled  under  the 

he  several  States 

it  Alaska;  to  en- 

a  better  under- 

to   preserve 

leek  an  equitable 

to  secure  and  to 

treaties  with  the 

to  promote  the 

American  Indians  do 

and  adopt   the 

>ylaws: 


orgfikiizatlon  shall  be 
/  merlcan  Indians. 


<f 


Indian  ancestry 
National  Con- 
organizations 
of  their  mem- 
and  that  such 
National  Con- 


band,  or  com- 

member  or- 

terms  prescribed 


be(  ome 


cptmcll  shall  hsTS 
membership 
rules  it  may 


body 

body  of  the 

period   between 

next   national 

943  shall  be  an 


tlie 


executive  council  consisting  of  a  president, 
a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and 
eight  councilmen,  duly  elected  by  the  na- 
tional convention. 

"  'Sac  2.  In  the  national  convention  held 
In  November  1945.  there  shall  be  elected  an 
executive  councU  with  representation  based 
upon  the  then  existing  membership,  under 
rules  determined  by  the  national  convention. 

"  'Sac.  3.  The  executive  councU  shall  ap- 
point an  executive  aecretary  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Congress  and  provide 
for  the  proper  compensation  for  his  services. 

"  "Sec.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  govern- 
ing body  shall  be  for  1  year  or  untU  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected. 

••  Sec.  5.  All  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer 
as  authorized  by  the  executive  secretary 
within  the  limitations  of  the  budget  approved 
by  the  executive  council. 

"  'Article  IV.  Powers 

"  'Section  1.  The  executive  council  shall 
exerci.se  the  following  powers: 

"•(a)  To  organise  Itself  for  business  and 
to  regulate  Its  own  procedures. 

••'(b)  To  appoint  subordinate  personnel, 
committees,  agents  and  representatives. 

"■(c)  To  establish  requirements  for  ob- 
taining and  holding  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  and  to  grant  charters  there- 
for. 

'"(d)  To  levy  and  collect  assessments 
upon  Individual  members  and  member  organ- 
izations. 

•"(e)  To  accept  gifts,  bequests,  and  contri- 
butions from  any  source. 

"'(f)  To  appropriate  available  funds  of 
the  National  Congress  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  officers,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive council,  subordinate  employees,  agents 
and  representatives  and  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  necessary  for  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  National 
Congress  or  the  executive  councU. 

•"(g)  To  fill  vacancies  in  any  offlcershlp 
of  the  executive  council  for  unexpired  terms 
of  office. 

"'(h)  To  otherwise  speak,  act.  contract, 
and  legislate  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  national 
congress  concerning  Its  affairs,  or  to  delegate 
such  power  to  subordinate  bodies  and  to  the 
executive  secretary. 

"  'Article  V.  Nonpartisanship 
"  'The  national  congress  shall  not  engage 
In  or  lend  Itself  to  partisan  political  activity. 

"•STUWS 

"  'Article  t.  Dtitiea  of  offices 

"  "Sbctton  1.  The  president  shall  preside  at 
aU  conventions  and  at  all  meeUngs  of  the 
executive  council.  He  shall  appoint  all  com- 
mittees, unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  na- 
tional congress  of  the  executive  coimcll. 

"'SBC.  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
the  vice  president  shall  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  presidency. 

"  *8bc.  3.  The  treasurer  shall  be  the  custo- 
dian of  all  funds  of  the  national  congress 
and  shall  be  bonded  by  a  surety  company 
approved  by  the  executive  councU  in  such 
amount  as  It  may  designate. 

"  'Sec.  4.  The  executive  secretary  shall 
perform  duties  prescribed  by  the  executive 
councU  and  exercise  powers  delegated  to  him 
by  the  ooimcU. 

"Article   11   Order  of  bvsinesa 

"  'Conventions  and  executive  council 
meetings  may  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  rules  which  may  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  a  convention  or  executive  coun- 
cU meeting. 

•"Article  111.  Amendment* 
"'This  constlttrtion  and  bylaws  may  be 
amended  by  a  majority  of  those  preeent  at 
any  convention.  When  an  amendment  has 
been  adopted  by  an  alfinnatlTe  vote  of  the 
delegates  present  at  a  convention.  It  shall 
thereupon  become  effective. 
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•"Article  IV.  Ratification 
""This    constitution     and     bylaws,    when 
adopted   by   a   two-thirds   majority    vote   of 
the  Indian  delegates  present  at  a  national 
convention    shaU   become    effective. 


"oarnncATX  or  aboition 

•The   foregoing   constltutlor    «^d, bylaws 

was  duly  adopted  on  November  16.  194*,  *t 

a  national  convention  held  at  Denver   Colo.. 

by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Indian  delegates 

"  "Ben  Dwight, 

"President,  Constitutional  Convention. 
"Eema  O.  HickA, 

"Secretary,  Constitutional  Convention." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  an  executive  councU.  which  wlU 
hold  office  for  the  coming  year  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  that  council  as  it  was  selected  by 
the  convention  Is  as  follows: 

President:  N.  B.  Johnson,  (Cherokee). 
Claremore.  Okla..  district  Judge  of  the 
Twelfth  Judicial  District  of  Oklahoma 

Vice  president:  Edward  L.  Rogers  (Chip- 
pewa). Walker.  Minn.,  county  attorney  of 
Bellaire  County. 

Secretary:  Dan  M.  Madrano  (Caddo).  Rltz 
Building.  Tulsa.  Okla.,  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Legislature  from  Tulsa  County 

Treasurer:  George  Lamotte  (Chippewa), 
6104  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Chicago.  III.,  retired. 

COCNCILMrN 

ISC  Demers  (Flathead),  Poison,  Mont., 
chairman  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kutenal  Tribes. 

2  Heiu-y  Throssell  (Papago),  Sells.  Ariz., 
chairman  of  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Indians^ 

3  Howard  Gorman  (Navajo).  Window 
Rock,  Ariz.,  former  vice  chairman  of  the 
Navajo  CouncU  v     t.^>, 

4  Dr  Arthur  C.  Parker  (Seneca).  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y..  director.  Department  of  Social 
Sciences 

6  DArcy  McNlckle  (Flathead).  Washing- 
ton. D.  C .  field  representative  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

6  WiUlam  Firethunder  (Oglalls  Sioux), 
nne  Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  chairman  Pine  Ridge 
Tribal  CouncU 

7  Archie  Phlnney  (Nez  Perce).  Lapwal, 
Idaho  superUitendent,  Northern  Idaho  In- 
dian Agency,  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  student  of  Franz  Boas  at  Columbia 
University. 

8  Luke  GUbert  (Sioux).  Cheyenne  River 
Agency.  8.  Dak.;  former  chairman.  Cheyenne 
River  'Tribal  CouncU. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  National  Con- 
Kress  of  American  Indians  Is  set  forth  com- 
pletely m  the  preamble  of  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  by  me. 
However.  I  should  like  to  say  that  for  several 
years  Indians  all  over  the  United  States  have 
realized  the  necessity  of  forming  Just  such 
an  organization  as  this  National  Congress  ol 
American    Indiana.    In    order    that    Indian 
thought    regarding    the    atJ^i'^^'stratlon    of 
Indian  affairs  might  be  crystallized;  that  the 
adjustment  of  many   problems  confronting 
Indians   might   receive    the   attention     and 
consequent  action,  of  Indians;  and  that  their 
efforts  toward  the  solution  of  those  problems 
and    adjustments   may    be   made   for   their 
common  good. 

At  this  convention  there  were  Indian  ueie- 
Kates  from  27  States,  representing  more  than 
60  Indian  tribes,  groups,  and  associations  oi 
indlans-an  excellent  cross-section  repre- 
sentation of  the  •'PP^«i'^«i^!\y  ^f*'??? 
Indians  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  We 
were  in  session  continuously  over  a  period 

5  Vdays.  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  never 
before  have  I  seen  brought  together  a  more 
interested,  cooperative,  and  ""Sf^^^  8"'"P 
ot  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be  obsessed  with 
?he  Idea  that  this  was  the  time  to  get  to- 
gethw  iid  work  concertedly  for  the  general 


welfare  of  Indians,  the  preservation  of  Indian 
values,  and  the  development  of  an  appro- 
priate Indian  program. 

The  program  established  at  this  convention, 
which  is  to  be  undertaken  during  the  com- 
ing year,  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  foUows: 

1.  To  examine  Into  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  such  administration  can  and 
should  be  Improved  upon  and  the  feasibility 
of  making  such  an  adjustment,  which  may 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  duplicated  services 
as  between  various  units  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  that  Is  to  say, 
streamlining  of  the  administration  of  Indian 
affairs  In  keeping  with  current  needs  and 
resiMnsibUities. 

2  To  employ  a  legislative  agent  or  agents, 
who  wUl  be  stationed  at  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  asslsing  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians,  whether 
they  be  tribes,  groups,  associations,  or  Indi- 
viduals, with  legislative  matters  coming  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

3  To  esUblish  a  legal-aid  unit,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  provide  an  over-all  legal  serv- 
ice to  members  of  the  organization. 

4  To  establish  a  news  letter,  or  publica- 
tion, which  wUl  be  issued  regularly  and 
periodically  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information  concerning  Indian  affairs  to  the 
members  of  the  organization. 

5  To  establish  a  scientific  polling  system, 
whereby  Indian  opinion  on  various  subjects 
dealing  with  Indian  affairs  may  be  exploied 
from  time  to  time.  

6  To  cooperate  with  the  American  Indian 
Institute  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
various  projects  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Indians  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

7  To  advocate  the  creation  of  a  special 
commission  or  tribunal  for  the  P^«,°J 
hearing,  settling,  or  adjusting  the  Indian 
claims  agrlnst  the  United  Sta*-"-       .   .  ^„    ^ 

We  realize  that  we  have  \mdertaken  a 
tremendous  proposition  and  that  o^r  succ^ 
win  depend  upon  the  ability  and  devotion 
to  our  common  cause  that  Is  displayed  by  the 
officers  of  this  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and.  also,  upon  the  support  that 
we  may  be  able  to  earn  and  command  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Indian  people 

I  should  like  to  add.  In  this  connection, 
that  the  National  Congress  of  Amerlrn 
Indians  wUl  explore  various  sources  for  ^nan- 
clal  assistance  but  that  all  such  assistance 
will  be  forthcoming  to  xiB  upon  a  strictly 
voluntary  basis.  It  Is  not  the  Intention  of 
the  organization,  at  thU  time,  to  levy  any 
assessment  or  tax  upon  Its  members.  Ptor 
the  time  being,  at  least,  unt  1  we  have 
earned  our  spurs,  this  financial  assistance 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  will  and  wishes 
of  those  who  might  see  their  way  clear  to 
make  a  voluntary  contribution  to  the  organl- 

"now  Mr.  Chairman.  In  closing.  I  "hould 
lUce  to  refer  again  to  point  No.  7.  This  point 
18  important  not  only  to  the  Indians  of  the 
UnltiSr  States,  but  It  Is  a  n^«""  °*„^'"^ 
concern  to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
lutes  of.  the  union  in  which  Indian  people 

""Jor  years  upon  years  Iridlan  claims  in- 
volving millions  and  millions  of  doUars  have 
bS  pr^cuted  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment without  satisfactory  results  either 
to^e  Government  or  to  tha  Indians.  In 
a?l  likelihood,  untU  these  claims  are  set- 
?  id  or  adjusted,  they  will  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  to  both 
the  Government  and  the  Indians 

Moreover,  the  basis  of  these  claims  ema- 
nate from  solemn  treaties  entered  Into  be- 
tie^n  the  Government  and  the  Indians,  and^ 
aHhls  time,  when  a  world  l»  ^g^^^^ 
maiitaln  national  and  Internationa  Integ- 
rtty    it  U  weU  to  lay  a  proper  predicate  at 


home  for  carrying  out  solemn  oW»«»"f»« 
in  order  that  the  example  might  T'*"  •'•J°J- 
lowed  all  over  the  world.  Through  the  ere*"- 
tion  of  this  special  commission  or  tribunal, 
we  may  well  expect  appropriate  conaidera- 
tlon  from  the  standpoint  of  Justice  and  time 
to  be  given  to  the  matter  of  Indian  claims— 
and  I  might  add  that  through  no  other  me- 
dium Is  this  likely  to  happen 

Also  the  administration  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  the  United  States  U  being  contlnu- 
aUy  hamstrung  because  of  these  pending 
claims  which  involve  the  broad  proposition 
of  Government  guardianship  over  lU  In- 
dian wards.  Not  until  these  claUns  have 
been  settled  or  adjusted,  may  we  reasoiiably 
expect  that  this  obstacle  may  be  leveled. 

In  view  of  these  general  statements.  I  hope 
that  thU  committee  will  make  a  more  thor- 
ough study  of  this  Indian-claims  proposi- 
tion and  the  advisability  of  lending  Its  sup- 
port to  the  creation  of  a  special  commission 
or  tribunal;  and.  needless  to  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  and  believe  that  your  report 
will  coincide  with  the  recommendations  ol 
our  organization. 


Addreu  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  at  Dinner  in  Honor  of  the  Am- 
bassador From  the  Soviet  Union 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  21)   1944 
Mr  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas!  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in 
New  York  on  November  25.  1944.  on  the 
occasion  of  a  dinner  tendered  in  honor 
of  His  ExceUency  A.  A.  Gromyko,  Am- 
bassador from  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  by  the  American  Buro- 
bidjan  Committee— Ambijan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Your  Excellency.  Dr.  Stefensson.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Just  6  months  ago.  a  good  many 
of  u^et  right  her«S  In  this  balh-oom  to  pay 
tribute.  Ambassador  Gromyko.  to  your  gov- 
ernment and  your  people  by  celebrating  with 
them  the  tenth  anniversary  of  a  component 
part  of  the  U.  S.  8.  B.-the  Jewish  auton-      , 

omous  region.  _^      a„h  f>*f 

It  seems  such  a  Bh9rt  time  ago.  And  yet 
so  many  world-shaking  events  have  occurred 
Bince--events  which  bring  the  long  awaited 
victory  much,  much  closw. 

Your  country.  Mr.  Ambaasador.  has  since 
last  May  rid  Its  soU  of  the  last  of  Its  hateful 
Invaders.  Congratulations  to  you.  and 
through  you.  to  your  government.  Fo^r  un- 
conquerable  people,   and   your   magnificent 

We  know  at  what  tragic  cost  these  gains 
were  achieved.  We  know  how  your  earth 
was  scorched  in  the  path  of  the  Nazis,  we 
know  how  many  of  your  finest  youth  shed 
their  blood  on  that  earth,  as  Inch  by  Inch 
they  liberated  It  and  won  It  back.  Our  own 
American  casualty  lists  In  these  last  6 
months  have  given  us  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  price  the   Russian  people  paid. 
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Por  M  wu  dunnf  thti  p*riod  th»«  M»  own 
forrM  joined  with  jrouri  on  tiM  lufo- 
Conllnmt  to  ttrllM,  and  ttrlk*  knock* 
but  Mow*.  At  our  <oHtmon  •nM&jr,  from  Um 
w«<it.  M  w«U  M  rraoi  tlM  MMt  tnd  (ron  tto« 
wutb.  Tb«  tamaam  ol  oar  AoMrtMa  •m«M 
ea  tto«  bMMlMt  flf  tofMily  wm  ladMd  %b» 
th«  «nd  for  Ritl*r— «o  and 
•t  tulinfrkd  ftnd  will,  in  tb« 
M*  tMl  MM 
to  B«1ta. 
•fSDl  o(  Um  put  6  montba  which 
wwtftbutw  franUy.  not  00I7  to  th«  ecrtAinty 
of  our  ccmoMB  fletery,  but  to  tb«  bopttva- 
ttam  a  ifea  9mm  wlttab  wiu  (oiiow—u  tb* 
■MiMllHi  df  o«r  OoaHMOdcr  in  Chief,  rruik- 
Itn  DitaBO  KooMffalt. 

Bfai  band  la  ■tnngthesed  by  th«  maiuUt* 
of  the  Amencan  people.  H«  wUl  finish  the 
Job  in  the  eplrlt  In  which  be  baa  carried  It 
flamud  from  the  dark  daya  of  Pearl  Harbor 
to  tlM  dawn  of  Tlctory.  Our  President  baa 
plodgwd.  In  the  concord  of  Teheran,  frlend- 
ahip  and  cooperation  between  our  great 
oountrlea. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  vic- 
tory for  all  the  forces  of  world  peace.  It 
was  a  Tlctory  over  the  fears  which  still  con- 
fuse many  of  our  people,  and  blind  tbelr 
vMon  to  the  aimple  truths  of  strength  In 
unity.  I  have  found  these  fears  to  be  four 
In  number— the  fear  of  entangling  alliances; 
the  fear  of  Idealism;  the  fear  of  England  and 
Russia,  and  the  fear  of  revolution 

This  Is  not  the  time  for  fear  nor  the  time 
to  listen  to  those  who  would  exploit  fear 
This  Is  the  time  for  faith  and  principle.  The 
faith  la  the  faith  In  man.  and  the  principle 
Is  that  man  shall  have  liberty  to  fulfill  him- 
self m  a  free  society.  The  kind  of  fulfUl- 
jneiit  that  freedom  envisions  can  come  only 
throuKh  a  Just  and  continuing  peace. 

Tbe  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have,  it 
■aMBa  to  me.  long  since  triumphed  over  all 
feara.  niey  have  given  new  meaning  to  the 
word  "tearleaa,"  as  they  have  given  a  richer 
to  tha  word  "equality  " 
i'B  vietorlaa  are  the  almpleet.  the 
concrete  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
divide  and  rule.  They  have  shown  not  only 
Hitler,  but  the  whole  world,  the  fallacy  of 
that  ungodly  and  murderous  doctrine. 

Hitler's  program  for  the  Jewish  people  waa 
annihilation.  Be  extended  It  even  to  Jewish 
bablea.  They,  too,  had  to  prove  the  so-called 
'  of  tbe  master  race  In  maaa-mvvder 


Totu 


The  SoTlat  Union  not  only  protected  Ita 
own  JtmUtk  eitlaena  on  an  <Kiual  basis  with 
all  the  rest,  but  gave  refuge  in  its  war-bur- 
dened interior  to  almost  3.000.000  of  Hitler's 
would-be  Jewish  victims  in  eastern  Europe. 

Its  farsighted  national  minority  policy  of 
equality  of  races  has  produced  in  ita  rich 
St  a  Jewish  autonomous  region.  This 
I,  Birobldjan.  has  contributed  valiantly 
to  tk»  Bocceai  of  the  Bed  Army  and  Is  now 
MMndlBg  Ita  welcome  to  Jewish  refugee  chil- 
dren. It  la  taking  them  In  and  providing  a 
sound  and  durable  future  for  them.  I  like 
to  think  that  some  qf  these  children  are 
from  Lublin  in  Polaiul. 

1  like  to  think  that  these  youngsters  made 
orphans  by  the  Nazis  are  regaining  their 
hMlth  In  the  Soviet  Jewish  autonomous  re- 
gion. It  Is  good  to  think  of  them  running 
about  Its  playgroimda  In  shoes  which  I  know 
your   Ambijan  eommlttes  Is  sending  them 


X  aaa  In  tbaoa  ahoea  a  symbol.  The  world 
rtlQddtrad  when  It  lenmed  of  the  800.000 
pain  of  slkoss  in  the  Naxl  storehouse  bestds 
of  their  murder  ovaaa.  Shoes  sent  by 
In  America  tluroagh  the  Ambl}an 
itttse  to  Jewish  rtfugcs  children  In  Rus- 
rio  ara  a  fltttng  answer.  Tbay  symbollss  the 
varm-bsartsdnssa  of  otir  psopls.  tbslr  «a« 
paolty  for  tratltttda  to  tboss  who  ars  their 
alltsa  and  fallow  flghtara.  thsir  rseognitlon 
of  joiai  saort.  joMM  bopa,  Joint  aetton  tor 


tit 


1  atar. 


know  edge 


know 


Us 


ove  r 


tbe? 


friendship 

to  ba  highly 

avantia  for  actions  of  this  kihd 

Tba  Buoitans  can  bs  ilrn 
havs  foutul.    All  ws  nssd 
our  own  history.    And  whlla 
ws  might  also  took  at  a 
lui  a  Tsry  narrow  body  of 
Bsring  Strait,  narrow  a: 
f  ood*aalthbor  policy  (or  all 

It  la  food  to  f aca  tba  last 
of  this  war  wltb  the 
from  tha  Mississippi  Blvsr 
Rlvsr  Don  ars  learning  to 
and  respect  each  otbsr  la 

Our  boys  will  not  forgat. 
people  will  remember. 

The  strength  of  yotu  m' 
try.  Mr.   Ambassador,  has 
example  to  all  tbe  forces 
brotherhood   the   world 
have  ahown  us  how  Jew  and 
and  Eskimo  can  live  togethei 
and  fight  together.    In  the 
this   wax,   we   have   learned 
and  Rusaian.  EuglUh  and  O^tch 
Chinese  can  fight  together. 

Tbe  mastering  of  such  1 
to  lift  the  shadows  of  feai 
Fear  of  peoples  because 
ent  language,  or  nax  their 
different  lines,  is  an  invitaltlon 
It  can  build  no  other  structure 
of  Babel. 

Ow-  young  fliers  at  tbe 
bases  know  that  language 
obtaining  a  change  of  a  cylifid 
ton  ring,  or  steak  and 
that  the  Rusaians  have  as 
uixlerstandlng  tbe  admlra^on 
in  our  boys. 

It  is  in  the  sunshine  of 
ing  and  admiration  that 
the  structure  of  lasting 

In  its  foundations  are  aln 
pillars  as  Teheran,  Bretton 
barton  Oaks.    Mixed  Into  Iti 
deeds  as  sending  American 
orphans,  or  watches  to 
medicine  for  Silver  Ponds 
ingrad. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  one  of 
leans,  Tom  Paine,  said: 

"Tyranny  like  bell  is  not 
jret  we  have  this  consolatl()n 
the  harder  the  conflict,  the 
triumph.     What   we  obtaii 
esteem  too  lightly." 

With  such  thinking  as  ax 
our  great  American  herltag< , 
nlflcance  attaches   to  the 
our  leaders  at  Teheran,  whefa 

"Emerging  from  these  friqndly 
we  look  with  confldence  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world 
untouched  by  tyranny  and 
varying  desires  and  tbelr 
We  came  here  with  hope 
we  leave  here  friends  In  fact 
purpose.' 


friends,  as  ws 

do  Is  look  at 

ws  ars  about  It. 

It  win  show 

oaUad  tba 

to  wldao  o«r 

tima  to  eoms. 

difiloult  months 

that  boys 

boys  from  ths 

each  other, 

such  far-flung 

ths  Ukraitis. 

bopa  that  our 


tlonal  coun- 

I  et  an  inspiring 

fraternity  and 

Tour   people 

Georgian.  Mongol 

.  build  together, 

grim  tragedy  of 

how    American 

French  and 


eisons 


cannot  fail 

and  confusion. 

speak  a  diSer- 

g^vernment  along 

to  disaster. 

than  a  tower 


pot  itoes. 


tte 
pea(e 


ths 


mi.y 
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Speech  of  Winston  Qiarcl^ll  on  tie  Greek 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  I  EMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.BANKIN 


organliatton  la 
providing  an 


Russian  shuttle 

is  no  barrier  to 

er  bead,  a  pis- 

We  hope 

1  Ittle  difficulty  in 

they   invoke 


quch  understand - 

cornerstone  of 

can  be  laid 

^dy  such  mighty 

woods,  and  Dum- 

mortar  are  such 

shoes  to  Soviet 

Red   Army,  or 

at  Stal- 


es litarium  1 


on  r  eloquent  Amer- 

(asily  conquered; 

with  us,  that 

Qore  glorious  the 

too  cheap,   we 

Integral  part  of 
the  richest  sig- 
lartlng  words  of 
they  said: 

conferences 

;he  day  when  all 

live  free  lives, 

^cording       their 

>wa  consciences. 

determination, 

in  spirit,  and  in 


IN  TBM  HOU8I  OF  BIPI  ■INTATIVI8 

Saturday,  Dccemb*  '  li,  1944 

Ifr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  BmkM,  two  of 
tho  most  importADt  ipM  Aim  thot  havo 
boon  mftdo  in  rocont  wnH  woro  do llverad 


by  Hon.  WlnRton  Churchill,  British 
Prlmo  MlnlsUr,  in  the  Houae  of  Com- 
moixi. 

The  flrit  one  wm  delivered  on  Decern* 
ber  9  on  the  Greek  iltuatlon.  and  the 
Mcond  one  on  December  16  on  the  Ru«< 
slan-Pollah  boundary  dlapute. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  these  u6' 
dresses  before  us  at  all  times,  I  have 
aiked  pennlsslon  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rccoto,  at  two  different  points, 
and  to  Include  these  two  speeches. 

At  this  point  I  am  Inserting  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Churchill  ixwthe 
House  of  Commons  on  December  9  on  the 
Greek  situation. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress.  4n 
both  the  Hoase  and  Senate,  and  every- 
one else  who  comes  into  possession  of  a 
copy  of  this  Recobo.  will  take  time  to 
read  these  addresses  carefully. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Tbct  or  CHTmcHHX  Spbtch  in  tot  Commons 
ON  BamsH  Pouct  in  Libsratcd  Cocnteiis 

The  value  of  Sir  Richard  Acland's  speech 
(Sir  Richard  rose  Just  before  Mr.  ChurchiUJ 
was  that  it  showed  Luw  extremely  complex 
these  Greek  politics  are.  He  made  a  very 
large  number  of  assertions,  some  of  which 
were  accurate  and  some  of  which,  according 
to  my  Information,  are  tht  reverse     •     •     •. 

I  address  myself  to  the  amendment  as  a 
whole. 

I  must  point  out  that  it  does  not  only  deal 
with  Greece,  but  with  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  with  the  suppression  of  these  popular 
movements  which  have  valorously  assisted 
the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  other  countries 
besides  Greece. 

The  House  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  permit 
me  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  his  question  of 
our  intervention  In  Etirope — the  tone,  the 
character,  the  temper,  the  object  of  our  in- 
tervention where  we  have  to  intervene  by 
dealing  with  other  oountrlea  besides  this 
one    •     •.  •. 

Before  I  come  to  particular  countries  and 
cases,  let  me  present  to  the  House  the  charge 
which  is  made  against  us. 

It  is  that  we  are  using  His  Majesty's  forces 
to  disarm  the  friends  of  democracy  in  Greece 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  suppress 
these  popular  movements  which  have  val- 
orously assisted  In  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
Here  is  a  pretty  direct  issue  and  one  on  which 
the  House  will  have  to  pronounce  before  we 
separate  this  evening. 

BAISES  tSSUE  or  DXMOCaACT 

Certainly  the  British  Government  would 
be  unworthy  of  confldence  if  His  Majesty's 
forces  were  being  used  by  them  to  disarm 
the  friends  of  democracy  in  Greece  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  question,  however,  arises  and  one  may 
be  permitted  to  dwell  on  it  for  a  moment: 
Who  are  the  friends  of  democracy  and  also 
how  is  the  word  "democracy"  to  be  inter- 
preted? 

My  idea  of  it  is  that  the  plain,  humble 
common  man — Just  the  ordinary  man  who 
keeps  a  rife  and  family,  who  goes  off  to  flght 
for  his  country  when  It  is  in  trouble  and 
goes  to  the  poll  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
pvrts  bis  cross  on  the  ballot  paper  showing 
tbe  candidate  he  wishes  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament— that  is  the  foundation  of 
democracy. 

I  Emanuel  Bhlnwell,  Labonta.  interjeetad 
a  reference  to  Spain.) 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  to  go  Into  that  dis- 
euaaion,  but  I  havs  a  greet  deal  of  ground 
to  cover  It  is  ore  of  those  great  mlslnter- 
prttatloni  that  I  have  said  plensnnt  words 
about  Praneo.  All  I  said  was  that  Spanish 
politics  did  not  really  consist  In  drawing 
ruds  cartoons  about  It. 
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It  is  really  no  use  for  my  bonorabla  friend 
to  scrsw  his  face  up  as  U  ba  was  taking  a 
nasty  doss  of  medicine. 

IShlnwsll:  That  Is  prsclssly  what  X  and 
many  people  In  ths  country  are  doing-l 

iveryons  can  havs  thslr  opinion  about 
that,  but  so  far  as  ths  honorabls  gentleman 
Is  concerned  I  expect  thsrs  t  •oroc  other 
nasty  gulps  to  follow,    •    •    •        ,  .    , 

We  stand  upon  the  foundation  of  fair,  free 
elections  based  on  universal  service  and  suf- 
frage. That  U  what  we  coiwlder  the  founda- 
tion of  democracy.  I  feel  quite  different 
about  a  swindle-democracy— «  democracy 
which  calls  Itself  a  democracy  b^sause  It  Is 
Left  Wing,  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make 
democracy,  nol^  all  Left  Wing  or  even  Com- 
munlstt.     •     •     • 


■X7t.ES  OUT  MOB  LAW 

The  last  thing  that  resembles  democracy 
Is  mob  law.  with  bands  of  gangsters,  armed 
with  deadly  weapons,  forcing  their  way  Into 
Greek  cities,  seizing  police  stations  and  key 
points  of  government,  and  endeavoring  to 
Introduce  a  totalitarian  regime. 

The  last  thing  that  represenU  democracy 
Is  mob  law  that  attempts  to  Introduce  a 
totalitarian  regime  and  clamors  to  shoot 
everyone  who  Is  politically  inconvenient  as 
part  of  a  purge  of  those  who  are  very  often 
said  to  be— but  often  have  not  been— col- 
laborators with  the  Germane  during  the 
occupation. 

Do  not  let  us  rate  democracy  so  low  as  if 
It  were  merely  grabbing  power  and  shooting 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  That  is  not 
democracy.  That  is  the  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy.    •     •     • 

[William  Gallacher,  Cormnunlst:  That  is 
what  happened.) 

Mr  Gallacher  must  not  get  so  excitea,  oe- 
cause  he  is  going  to  have  much  the  worse 
of  the  argument  and  much  the  worse  of  the 
division.     •     •     • 

Democracy  is  not  based  on  violence  or  ter- 
rorism, but  on  reason,  on  fair  play,  on  free- 
dom, on  respecting  other  people's  rights  as 
well  as  joxa  own  ambition.  Democracy  is  not 
a  harlot  to  be  picked  up  in  the  street  by  a 
man  with  a  tommygun. 

We  have  trusted  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
almost  every  country,  but  we  would  like  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  the  people  and  not  a 
Rang  of  bandits  from  the  mountains  or  coun- 
tryside who  thought  that  by  violence  they 
could  overturn  state  authority. 

That  is  a  general  description  of  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  we  should  approach  the 
various  incldenU  on  which  I  am  going  to 
dweU. 

cms  wroESPREAD  AEMINO 

During  the  war,  of  course,  we  have  had  to 
arm  anyone  who  could  shoot  a  Hun.  We  ac- 
cepted them  as  friends  and  tried  to  enaWe 
them  to  fulfill  their  healthy  instincts.  We 
are  paying  for  it  In  having  this  debate  today, 
which  personally  I  have  found  rather  enjoy- 
able so  far.  We  are  paying  for  it  also  with 
our  treasure  and  our  blood.  We  are  not  pay- 
ing for  it  with  our  honor  or  by  defeat. 

But  when  countries  are  liberated,  it  does 
not  follow  that  those  who  have  received  our 
weapons  should  use  them  in  order  to  engross 
themselves  by  violence  and  n^^^f^T  «"^ 
bloodshed  in  all  those  powers  and  traditions 
the  continuity  of  which  many  countries  have 
highly  developed.     •     •     •  ^      _»  ♦%,- 

If  what  is  called  in  this  amendment  the 
action  of  the  friends  of  democracy  U  to  be 
Interpreted  as  a  carefully  planned  coup  d  *tat 
by  nmrder  gangs  and  by  the  iron  «;"»•  «' f"^" 
fians  seeking  to  climb  into  the  ^^ts  of  power 
without  a  vote  ever  having  been  cwt  Inthelr 
favor-lf  that  Is  to  masqusrads  as  dsmocrscy, 
I  think  the  House  will  bs  united  In  condemn- 
ing It  as  a  mockery.  w^,-«-«  of 
•  •  •  War  criminals,  ths  bstrayers  01 
thslr  countrymw.  the  men  who  »^nMr»\r 
Wish  Osrmany  mii»»t  wi.»-thsss  may  bs  ths 


objsct  of  pcpular  disgust,  of  boycott,  and 
maybs,  in  extrsms  cases,  should  bs  brought 
bsfors  the  couru  of  law  and  punUhed  with 
death. 

But  I  hops  they  wUl  bs  courts  of  law  with 
fair  trUOs,  not  mers  sxpresslons  of  nwb 
Jurlss  or  political  rivals.  But  let  ms  try  to 
ssUblUh  this  point:  That  thsss  men  who 
went  up  Into  ths  hills  with  rlflss  and  nta- 
chlns  guns  glvsn  them  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment havs  by  fee  simpls  claimed  ths 
right  to  govern  vast,  complex  communities 
such  as  Eelgltui.  Grsece,  or  HolUnd— It  may 
be  next,'  I  ssy  I  repulss  that  cUtm.  They 
have  done  good  service,  and  It  U  for  the 
state  and  not  for  them  to  Judge  tbe  rewards 
they  should  receive.  It  U  '^ot  for  them  to 
claim  ownerchlp  of  the  state.  It  cannot  be 
admitted.    That  U  what  U  being  fought  out 

now 

I  say  we  march  along  our  onerous  and  pain- 
ful path.  Poor  old  England,  perhaps  I  should 
say  poor  old  Britain,  we  have  to  assume  the 
burden  and  the  most  thankless  tasks  and  be 
shot  at,  criticized,  and  abused  from  every 
quarter.  But  at  least  we  know  -hat  is  our 
aim  our  object.  It  is  that  these  countries 
shall  be  freed  from  the  German  armed  power 
and  that,  under  conditions  of  normal  tran- 
quiUlty,  they  shaU  have  a  free  universal  vote 
to  decide  the  government  of  their  country, 
except  the  Fascist  regime,  and  whether  that 
government  shaU  be  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right. 

CALLS  roa  A  TXST  VOTX 


That  Is  our  aim,  and  we  are  told  we  seek  to 
disarm  the  friends  of  democracy.  Because 
we  do  not  allow  gangs  of  heavily  armed  guer- 
r  -las  to  descend  from  the  mountains  and 
install  themselves  In  the  great  capitals  and 
in  power  and  in  ofBce  we  are  told  we  are 
traitors  to  democracy.  I  repulse  that  claim, 
too.  I  shall  call  upon  the  House  as  a  matUr 
of  confldence  in  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  confldence  in  the  spirit  with  which  we 
have  marched  from  one  ^-Jril  to  another 
untU  victory  is  in  sight.  I  shall  call  upon 
them  to  reject  this  with  the  scorn  that  they 

deserve.  ^      ^,„, 

The  amendment  on  the  paper  has  particu- 
lar reference  to  Greece,  but  It  la  a  general 
attack  on  the  whole  policy  of  His  Majesty  s 
Government  as  supporting  reactionary  forces 
everywhere,  trying  to  Install  by  force  dicta- 
torial governments  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  ^  _ 

I  deal,  therefore,  not  only  with  Greece.  I 
tin  myself  at  this  moment  In  the  first  In- 
stance to  other  parts  of  Europe  because 
this  theme  Is  also  to  some  extent  opened 
UP  in  the  last  sentence  of  an  American  press 
release  with  which  we  were  confronted  a  few 

'^T'if'iiot  only  m  Greece  that  we  appear 
to  some  eyes  to  be  disarming  the  friends 
of  democracy  and  those  popular  movement 
which  have  a:£lstcd  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
There  is  Italy;  there  is  Belgium.  Let  me 
come  to  Belgium. 

BelKlum  is  another  case  of  what  the 
amendment  calls  the  friends  of  democrafy 
being  disarmed  in  favor  of  the  organized 
constitutional  administration.  If  so.  that  Is 
crave,  and  It  deserves  scrutiny. 

At  the  end  of  November  there  was  to  be 
what  the  Germans  called  a  putsch  organized 
In  Belgium  to  throw  out  the  government  of 
M.  Plerlot.  which  government  was  the  only 
constitutional  link  with  the  Pft  and  the 
only  link  we  have  recognized  during  the  war. 
This  government  has  received  a  vow  of  con- 
fldence  of  132  members  to  only  ".J'jtb  0 
abstentions,  from  the  Belgium  Parliament. 


aaoALLS  "oaoamziD  attack" 
However,  ths  friends  of  democracy,  the 
ralorous  asslst^s  in  the  defeat  oJJ^e  enemy, 
took  a  different  view.  ^^°^Y^l!lJ^ 
attack  upon  the  Belgian  staU.  A  Jj^" 
stfiuion,  largely  attandsd  by  wom«»  and  chil- 


dren, marched  up  to  the  Belgian  Parliament 
House,  and  lorry  loads  of  friends  of  democ- 
racy came  along  from  Mons  and  other  places 
heavily  armed.  ^  ^    «_.._ 

Hera  you  •••  th*  hard -worked  Brtton 
whom  ws  are  asked  to  censure.  What  did  the 
reactionary  undemocratic  government  do? 
lu  orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  lorries  on 
ths  way  and  to  disarm  their  loads.  Ilora- 
ovsr.  we  British  placed  light  tanks  and 
armored  cars  in  the  streets  near  the  front 
of  the  Parliament  Houae.  which  the  BclgUn 
gendarmerie  were  defendlns  In  the  name  of 
the  BelgUn  Constitutional  Government. 

Now  here  was  interference  In  a  marksl 
form.  Here  wss  an  attempt  to  stand  be- 
tween tbe  friends  of  democracy  and  the  valor- 
ous anarchic  overthrow  of  the  Belgian  sUte. 
And  we  British  stood  In  tbe  way  of  that.  I 
have  to  admit  these  things  to  you. 

But  on  whose  orders  and  under  whose  au- 
thority did  we  take  this  action?  General 
Erskine,  the  British  officer,  made  various 
proclamations  like  those  General  Scoble, 
commander  In  Greece,  has  mede  under  the 
press  of  the  situation.  These  proclamations 
had  a  highly  salutary  eCect,  and  those  con- 
cerned In  the  movement  of  the  Allied  force 

acted  accordingly.  

Who  Is  General  Erskine?  He  represents, 
he  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  derives  hU 
authority  from  General  Elsenhower,  that  re- 
markable American  supreme  commander, 
whose  wisdom  and  good  fellowship  we  adrrtre 
and  whose  orders  we  have  promised  to  obey. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  not  only  did 
we  obey  General  Elsenhower's  orders  but  we 
thought  those  orders  were  wise  and  sensible. 
After  all.  we  British  who  are  now  said  to  be 
poor  friends  of  democracy  lost  35.000  to  40,000 
men  In  opening  up  the  great  port  of  Antwerp. 
And  our  Navy  has  cleared  the  Schelde  River. 
The  sacrifice  of  these  men  baa  also  to  be  con- 
sidered as  well  as  the  friends  of  democracy 
advancing  In  lorries  from  Mons  to  start  up  a 
bloody  revolution. 

lAneurln  Bevan,  Laborlte,  asked  whether 
the  Belgian  Premier  had  not  been  unwar- 
ranted in  asking  for  the  intervention  of 
British  troops,  since  there  was  "no  such 
threat  as  the  Prime  Minister  pretends.  ) 

I  should  have  thought  It  was  hardly  po«l- 
ble  to  state  the  opposite  of  the  truth  with 
more  precision. 

uacxs  wArriNO  roa  ilxctions 
I  back  up  all  those  who  seek  to  estebllsh 
democracy  and  clvUlzatlon  on  a  basis  of  law 
and  also  popular,  imtrammeled,  unlntlml- 
dated,  free  universal  suffrage  voting.  It 
would  be  pretty  hard  on  Europe  If.  after  4  or 
5  years  of  German  tyranny,  she  liquefled  and 
degenerated  and  plunged  into  a  series  cl 
brutal  clvU  and  social  wars.  If  there  is  a 
democracy  and  Its  various  defenders  believe 
they  express  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  why 
can't  they  wait  until  the  general  election— a 
free  vote  of  the  people  which  »»  o"r  »ol« 
policy  m  every  country  Into  which  BrltUh 
and  American  armies  are  marching? 

That  they  say.  Is  one  of  their  fundamental 
rlKbts  and  It  belongs  naturally  to  any  country 
which  has  unconditionally  surrendered,  even 
If  It  has  done  most  grievous  injuries  to  the 
Allied  cause.  We  have  not  attempted  to  put 
a  veto  on  the  appointment  of  Count  Sforza. 
If  tomorrow  the  Italians  were  to  make  him 
Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Secretary,  we  have 
no  power  to  stop  It  except  ''Ith  the  agreement 
cf  the  Allies.  All  that  we  »l^o"'f  ^l"*'  ^ 
Bay  about  It  is  that  we  do  not  trust  the  man 
:  nd  we  do  not  think  he  is  a  true  «nd  trurt- 
worthy  man.  nor  would  we  P"t  the  Jlghust 
confldence  In  any  government  in  which  he  la 

a  dominating  member.        ,  ^  ,   ' , ,.  ^..^ 

The  story  of  Belgium,  which  >  •«*«»»*  ™ 
the  utmost  respect  and  »ff»f"°"  *f J^*  ^i^I 
loan  Dsopla  as  well  as  to  ths  Mouse  of  Com- 
S^ns!^ii  many  lessons  which  are  applica- 
ble to  otbar  paru  of  ths  world. 
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Mow  I  come  to  th«  emm  of  lUiy.  which,  m 
X  gatb«,  oddly  tiMHigti.  embodiM  In  U  th« 
CM*  o<  Coont  atdcM. 

It  is  m  great  mictake.  as  the  ForMgn  Seera- 
tary  has  aatd.  and  not  only  a  mlataka  but 
qulta  twtnie.  to  say  that  we  have  vetoed 
Ooont  Stofsa'8  appointment  to  be  the  Prime 
Wtr*-*-**  or  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Ital- 
ian Oovemment.  The  Italians  alone  coiild  do 
that.  The  Italians,  having  unconditionally 
surrendered,  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose 
anyone  they  please  for  any  office  of  the  state. 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  put  a  great  deal 
at  reapoBsUMllty  of  what  might  happen  on 
them  who  called  him  to  power. 

[Mr.  Shlnwell.  interrupting,  asked  whether 
the  Prime  Minister  had  not  previously  made 
a  statement  reflecting  upon  Oen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle.) 

Bow  little  helpful  It  is  to  our  debate  to 
have  such  interruptions!  I  am  not  speaking 
about  Prcnce  today.  I  certalrly  never  felt 
about  De  Gaulle  the  sentiments  which  experi- 
enca  has  engendered  in  me  about  Count 
Worza. 

DC  CAUULK  "A  MAN  OT  HONOS" 

He  OauUe  is  a  man  of  honor  and  has  never 
brokeo  his  word,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
oomlng  to  because  these  things  have  to  come 
out.  I  say  we  should  have  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  responsibility  on  those  who  called 
Sforza  to  power.  We  are  not  avid  of  becom- 
ing deeply  involved  in  the  politics  of  the 
liberated  countries.  All  we  require  from 
ttaam  la  a  fovemment  which  will  guarantee 
us  tha  naoeasary  protection  and  facilities  for 
the  lines  of  communication  from  Naples  to 
Ravenna,  lately  taken,  and  to  the  north. 

Our  interest  In  Italy  is  the  front  where 
we  have  armies  engaged  under  General  Alex- 
ander and  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  that  daring  and 
skillful  American  general  under  whom  we 
have  confidently  placed  an  army  which  is  at 
laast  three-quarters  British  or  Britlsh-con- 
'^iroUed. 

We  have  a  Joint  arrangement  with  Amer- 
ica about  Italy,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry 
U  It  war*  proved  that  we  have  broken  away 
trcm  this  joint  arrangement.  We  have  not 
done  BO  In  any  way. 

When  l{i  the  shifting  tangles  and  contor- 
tions of  Italian  politics,  with  six  parties  droll- 
ing over  one  another,  with  all  their  personal 
and  political  interests,  none  of  them  being 
baa^pared  by  having  been  elected  by  any- 
aam,  in  this  confused  acena  we  were  suddenly 
told  that  Count  Sfocaa  wasto become  Foreign 
£acr*tary.  The  British  Minister  did  imdoubt- 
•dly  say  to  the  Italian  inquiry  that  we  did 
not  think  Count  Sforza  a  particularly  good 
etaoloa.  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Wa  had  a  perfect  right  to  say  this.  We 
MMild  not  stop  nls  being  chosen,  but  we  had 
a  right  to  say  our  say. 

qroTss  noM  sroazA's  Lrrrza 

X  must  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Italian 
collapaa  and  surrender  in  1M3.  Count  Sforaa 
had  bean  living  tar  30  years  in  America.  He 
was  Tcry  anxious  to  get  back  to  luly.  We 
did  not  think  this  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
tbadlaoitlKad  and  tumultuoua^tata  in  which 
Half  «M  l«ft  on  the  morrow  at  her  revolt 

OamuMiy.  On  Septamber  as  Count 
■ant  tta«  followmg  meeaaga  to  Marshal 
■adoglio  and  repeated  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Barle,  then  an  American  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  from  which  I  have  the  Presidcnt'i 
pwiBlMhiii  to  quote. 

(Mr.  OhUNklU  qvoted  Count  Sfom  as 
writing  that  he  would  support  Marahal 
BadogUo  fuUy  and  that  "the  only  way  to 

the  last  criminal  remnants  of  fas> 
I"  was  lo  adjourn  the  matter  of  Internal 
Italian  poltttrs  for  the  period  of  the  stniggle. 
Be  added:  **I  pledge  my  honor  to  do  this 
myeelf  and  urge  thla  coxirse  upon  my  manj 

and  assoclatea."] 
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When  Count  fiforsa 
don  I  was  anxious  to 
was   his   sincere   resolve 

through  this  letter  with 
line  by  line,  and  he  assured 
his  most  profound  convicti*  m 

But  no  sooner,  however 
got  back  to  Italy  than  he 
of  Intrigues  which  ended 
Marshal  Badogllo  from 

Now  I  come  to  Greece, 
mainspring  of  the  vote  of 
to  meet  today.    I  have  tak#n 
bilities  for  our  foreign 
and  also  in  respect  of  wha ; 
in  Athens,  and  the  Forel  :n 
I     have     worked     in     Uu 
ment.     •     •     • 

We  have  a  right  to 
view  on  the  Greek  quss 
attempt  to  redeem  our 
sustiUned  30.0C0   casvuatiei 
perhaps  be  called  the 
share  tb?  miseries  of 
invaded  by  Germany  and 
"that  time  we  were  all  alone 

My  honored  friend,  the 
the  opinion  we  should 
made.  and.  accordingly,  at 
ference  it  was  proposed 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the 
pare  the  forces  to  occupy 
pave  the  way  for  the 
and  for  the  establishment 
and  for  the  installment  of 
ment  which  we  and  the 
United  Nations  had  formally 

The  Anaericans  and 
cumulate  large  masses  of 
and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
Alexandria  and  other 
distribution  were  actively 
the  food  of  this  country, 
and  supplies  for  medical 
by  America  out  of  her 
the  burden  fell  upon  us 

The  proposal  of  the 
Staff  was  initialed  by  the 
and   on   September   14   a 
sued.     •     •     • 
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When  he  (Premier 
he  restored  order  to  the 
which   is  the  constitutionil 
Greece   and  can   only   be 
free  vote  of  the  people.    At 
prepared  in  deep  secrecy 
tlon.     We  did  not  think  it 
anyone  about  It,  not  even 
emment.     •     •     • 

Meanwhile  the  forces  of 
nlng  to  descend  upon 
political  operation  and  the 
by  armed  force. 

KLAS  is  a  mixed  body 
to  stigmatize  them  all  as 
in  their  aim  and  action. 
Ing  the  years  of  Greek 
voted   more   attention    to 
destroying    representatives 
manded  by  Colonel   Zerva 
left  by  our  standards  but 
the  BAM. 

For  the  Irst  2  yt%n 
tbemselres  principally  to 
Mlitng  power.    •    •     * 

As  to  KLAS,  they  did 
■Ions  to  help  the  Gennan^ 
supporters  of  EDBB. 

Prom   the   depredations 
ELA8  there  developed,  ss 
a  well-organised  plot  by 
march  down  to  Athens  and 
force  and  eatabiish  a  reigi 
the  plea  that  they  were 
tionists. 

Bow  much  the  Germane 
beforehand  X  cannot  tell,  btit 
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ELAS  were  plan- 
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seizure  of  power 


and  It  is  tinfalr 
lelng  self-seeking 
vertheless,  dur- 
ca|}tivity  ELAS  de- 
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been  left  behind. and  are  acting  in  ELAS 
ranks. 

•  •  •  We  came,  therefore  to  Greece 
with  American  and  Russian  consent  at  the 
invitation  of  the  government  of  all  parties, 
bearing  with  us  such  good  gifts  as  liberty, 
order,  food,  and  the  assurance  of  an  absolute 
right  to  determine  their  own  future  as  soon 
as  conditions  of  normal  tranquillity  were 
regained. 

I  told  the  house  I  would  be  frank  with 
them.  I  have  stated  our  action  in  detail.  I 
must  admit  that  not  everyone  agrees  with  the 
course  we  have  taken,  for  which  I  accept  the 
fullest  responsibility.     But  the  Government 

*  *  *  agreed  that  we  should  see  what  we 
could  do  to  give  this  unfortunate  people  a 
fair  chance  of  extricating  themselves  from 
their  misery  and  starting  on  a  clear  road 
again. 

RXPtTDlATtS  V10X.ENCS 

I  repudiate  the  idea  that  democracy  can 
stand  upon  the  violent  seizure  of  power  by 
ur representative  men  or  by  terrorisiu  and  the 
killing  of  political  opponents.  No  doubt, 
there  are  others  who  take  a  different 
view.     •     •     • 

Moreover,  I  do  not  feel  it  compatiole  with 
our  honor  or  with  the  obligations  into  which 
we  have  entered  with  many  people  in  Greece 
in  the  course  of  our  presence  there  to  wash 
our  hands  of  tue  whole  business,  make  oiu: 
way  to  the  sea  as  we  easily  could,  and  leave 
Athens  to  anarchy,  misery,  and  tyranny.  We 
have  always  t)een  ready  to  risk  our  blood  .n 
defense  of  our  honor. 

In  the  small  hours  of  Tuesday  morning 

•  •  •  I  directed  General  Scoble  to  asstime 
complete  control  of  Athens  and  the  districts 
around  and  to  use  what  force  was  necessary  to 
drive  out  and,  if  necessary,  to  extricate  ELAS 
bands.     •     •     • 

I  also  directed  our  Ambassador  to  do  his 
utmost  to  prevail  on  Papandreou.  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  resign,  to  remain  in 
power.     •     •     • 

If  I  am  blamed  for  this  action.  I  will  gladly 
accept  dismissal  of  the  house.  But  if  I  am 
not  dismissed,  make  no  mistake,  we  shall 
persist  in  this  policy  of  clearing  Athens  and 
the  Athens  regions  of  all  rebels  to  the  consti- 
tutional Government  of  Greece. 

They  are  mutineers  to  the  order  of  the 
supreme  commander  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  whom  all  guerrillas  have  undertaken  to 
serve. 

I  hope  I  have  nyide  the  position  clear,  both 
generally  as  it  affects  the  world  and  the  war, 
and  government. 

I  have  no  fear  at  all  that  the  most  search- 
ing inquiries  into  the  policy  we  have  pursued 
in  Europe,  In  Belgium,  in  Holland,  in  Italy. 
and  in  Greece  wlU  entitle  any  man  in  whose 
breast  fair  play  enters  to  accuse  us  of  a  re- 
actionary policy,  of  hampering  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will,  or  endeavoring 
to  enable  countries  which  has  suffered  the 
curse  of  German  occupation  to  resume  again 
the  normal  free  democratic  life  which  they 
desire  and  which,  as  fsr  as  this  house  can 
act.  we  shall  endeavor  to  secure  for  them. 


Federico  Henriqaez  y  Canrajal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  WBW  TOtX 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  RXPBmMTATIW 

Saturday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  place  in  the 
Rkcou)  statements  and  other  notes  on 
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the  life  of  Pederlco  HenrlQUCZ  y  Carvajal, 
patriarch  of  pan- Americanism: 

A    G««AT   LATlK-AlIOlCAW    WHO    IS   TKJLT    A 
CmZIH    OF   TH«   AMiaiCAS 

The  oldest  and  most  historical  human 
symbol  of  pan-Americanism  Uvlng— Pederlco 
Henriquez  y  Carvajal. 

This  great  citizen  of  the  Americas,  dean 
of  their  men  of  letters,  was  9«  years  old  on 
September  16.  1944. 

He  has  been  a  teacher.  Journalist,  writer, 
orator,  and  poet. 

Don  Federlco  was  bom  on  September  18. 
1848,  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo— a  city 
founded  August  4,  1496,  by  Biijolom*  Col6n 
(brother  of  the  discoverer  of  America),  the 
oldest  city  of  the  New  World,  "Cradle  of 
America,"  "Cradle  of  Chrlstltmlty  |n  .Amer- 
ica "  "the  Athens  of  the  New  World,  Pr  - 
mate  of  America"-and  has  lived  there  his 

entire  life.  .  .     *i,. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  professor  In  the 
leading  educational  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try in  Santo  Domingo  City.    Director  of  the 
normal  school,  rector  of  the  university,  tnem- 
ber  of  the  National  Congres*  several  times, 
president  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
founder   and   director  of  several   IfPO^^J^^ 
newspapers   and   reviews,   piesident  of   the 
Ateneo  Dominicano.  president  of  La  Academ^a 
Dominicana  de  la  Lengue,  president  of  ttie 
Academia  Dominicana  de  la  Hlstorla  ^^^}^K 
UT  a  position  he  still  holds.     He  is  the  author 
of  thefollowing  books:  La  Hija  del  Hebreo 
Ram6n  Mella.  Juvenilia.  El  Derecho  Publico 
Internaclonal    y    la    Guerra.    Dlscursos    pro 
Duarte,  P4glnas  Electas,  Cuba  y  Quisqueya, 
Rosas  de  la  Tarde.  Guarocuya.  Naclonallsmo, 
?odo    por    Cuba.    Piglnas    Electas -Segunda 
Serle.  Del  Amor  y  del  Dolor,  Ml  Album  de 
Sonetos.  Etlca  y  Est^tlca,  Romancero  Dominl- 
cano.  Romances  Hlstbrlcos,  Duarte-Procer^. 
Heroes    y    Martlres    de    U    Independencia. 
Sua^  has  just   been   Published    (1944)    to 
commemorate  the  centennial  of  the  Domini- 
can national  Independence.  ti-,.«»« 
On  Mav  7.  1916.  Don  Juan  Isidro  Jimenee 
renounced,  "before  the  country,"  the  prcsl- 
dency  of  the  Republic.     Tlie  following  day 
th-  national  congress  declared  the  govern- 
ment  to  be  without  a  prcjiding  offlcer.     A 
Sw    days    later    the    Confess    named    ^n 
Pederlco    provisional    president    of   the    R«- 
DUblic  but  he  declined  the  appointment. 

In  1918-19  his  golden  Jubilee  as  teacher  and 
lournallst  was  celebrated  in  Santo  Domingo 
g^wlth  a  festival  called  'fhe  Jubil^  of  the 
Teacher  and  on  September  16,  1928,  his 
Jg^efh  birthday,  the  Dominican  people 
on  the  initiative  of  the  cultural  society 
Amantes  de  la  Lus  of  Santiago  de  los  Caba^- 
fe^r«leSrated  his  apotheosis.  T^^^^^^- 
can  people  have  never  "hown  such  a  demon- 
stration of  admiration  affection,  and  grati- 
tude to  a  living  private  c:tlzen.  The  entire 
c^Snt^  took  pirt,  and  it  was  a  unanhnous 

"rriln  rntlTate  frler.d  and  coUa^ra^ 
of  Jose  Marti  and  Eugenlo  Maria  de  Hostos^ 
The  Cuban  Congress  conferred  upon  him  the 
Sle^  '^reS  Prlend  of  Cuba"  and  various 
municipalities  of  Cuba  i*clared  him   their 

"%Ti^Silo  was  a  dnlegate  of  the  Do- 
min°^n  fS-public  to  the  8«ond  International 
S;i:Jen«^of  American  ?«*«•  f  ^^fTrVnS 
Mexico   City  in   1901.     »«»  ,*^'  ^^^''T" 
19  republics  were  repreiented  by  ♦S  «ie- 
»^t/«      Of    th-se   delecates   there   are   still 
fTv ing  vZ  iSl^lco.  dS;  Emmo  Bello  Code- 
l.iHrt  nf  rhile  (born  July  31.  1868).  and  Don 
mnci«S^intiS?o  Reyei.  of  El  Salvador,  who 
W  s^SO  years  old.    In  the  First  Interna- 
Sonsl  conference  of  American  States   held 
in   Washington    In    1889,   18  [epubllcswere 
represented  by  38  delegates  allof  ^b°m  we 
row  dead.     It  may  then  be  said  tbat  Don 
wZtriTu  also  deL  of  "pan-AmerlcanlsU. 


Don  F*derloo  was  twice  marrted  (hU  wlvee 
died)  and  from  these  marriages  were  born 
Porflrlo.  Plor  de  Maria.  Pemando  Abel.  LUE^ 
Carmela.  Federlco  Noel.  EnriquiUo.  LuU 
Adolfo  Salvador  Colomblno.  and  CarmlU. 

God  grant  that  this  noble  and  venerable 
patriarch  reaches  his  centennial,  tat  aU  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  to  rejoice. 

Peksio  Ckubtx  FaAHCo. 

Washington.  September  16.  1944. 


NOTES 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  here  a  few 
words  concerning  Jos6  Marti  and  EufSo 
Maria  de  Hostos  and  their  relations  with  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Doa  Federlco  Hen- 
rique* y  Carvajal. 

Marti,  the  great  national  bero  of  Cuba, 
father  of  its  independence,  lofty  idealist, 
true  apostle  of  freedom  and  democracy,  had 
one  of  the  warmest  souls  and  mc»t  fecund 
minds  that  ever  dwelled  in  the  body  of  a 
human  being.  He  excelled  as  a  thinker,  writ- 
er, orator,  poet,  and  leader  of  men  His 
patriotism  (he  wrote  in  the  letter  mentioned 
below:  "Para  ml  la  patria  no  ser&  nun<» 
trlunfo.  slno  agonla  y  deber")  is  »  Pe;";^^^ 
flame  that  with  the  passage  o'.  "™»  .»»^^ 
with  greater  and  greater  |«^^"y  »°'*^"i 
nancy,  vivifying  the  souls  of  men.  M«^i 
has  become  an  idol  of  the  LaUn-Amerlcan 

hostos  was  a  profound  philosopher,  con- 
summate educator,  and  great  writer. 

Two  of  the  greatest  men  of  thought  of  the 
Americas  of  all  tUnes,  with  the  example  of 
fhTnSllty  of  their  live,  and  tbe  prof un- 
dlty  clarity,  and  force  of  their  doctrin^ 
?hey  aJe  exiting  perhaps  a  greater  /nfluenj. 
in  the  political  progress  of  the  If  t  n-AmerW 
Sn  peo^es  than  any  other  two  Latin  Amer- 
icans, dead  or  living. 

Both  had  great  affection  for  Don  Federtco 
and  caUed  him  brother.  Por  them,  as  well 
L  for  many  other  eminent  men  of  other 
lands,  he  pefsonifled,  intellectually  and  mor- 
ally,  the  highest  characteristics  of  the  Do- 
minican people.  

(Marti  and  Hostos  should  be  better  known 
bv  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Their 
Sinclpal  works  should  be  translated  Into 
English  printed  in  inexpensive  edltlons^and 
eirteSlvely  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 

*^MartI  visited  the  Dominican  Republic  sev- 
eral  times  during  his  campaign  forlhe  llbwa- 
Uon  of  Cuba,  and  it  was  to  Don  Federlco  that 
h^addr^ed   from  the  city  of  Monte  Cristl 
(^omS^RepubllC,  bl.  Immoral  leUer 
which  is  either  called  Marfl's  Political  Testa- 
n-ent  or  The  Political  Testament  of  a  Hero. 
5*"tL  lived  in  Santo  Domingo  City  many 
feTzTani  founded  there  tbe  rational  system 
of   education   called   normalism   »?^  Jhere 
he  wrote  some  of  his  most  rotable  works^ 
on  April  I.  1695,  Marti  started  in  a  small 
saSie  vesse    from  Monte   Cristi  to  Cuba, 
S^companl^  by  Oen.  MAxlmo  G6mcz.  a  Do- 
mlXn  whom  he  had  taken  from  his  farm 
near  Mon^  CrUtl  to  make  him  the  generalis- 
simo of  the  Cuban  military  ^o"^  wWch  i^re 
to  out  an  end  to  Spanish  rule  there.    They 
UndS  en  April  11,  1896.  at  Playltas,  Cul«i^ 
On  May  1».  1»5.  In  the  first  encounter  they 
h^d  with  Spanish  forces,  at  a  place  called 
SS  R  OS,  »£rtl  was  killed.    He  had  always 
S^  that  he  could  not  »nf'>"  fther.  to  fight- 
to  risk  their  llvee-and  not  fight  himself. 
And  he  practiced  what  be  preached. 

In  the  final  efforts  for  Cuban  Independence 
mJ^I  incarnated  the  Ideals  of  hU  People  and 
was  their  leader  In  thought  an<»,^»P'7t. 
Sdme.  was  the  mllltsry  «'»"Jf  "^"  J"  ^^  f! 
Mid  it  was  his  genius  and  svrord  that  finally 
S^^yS^on  the  field  of  battle,  the  BpanUh 
mSht  The  important  participation  of  the 
uS?i  stSes  on'^alf  of  Cubans  Independ- 
ence must  always  be  remembered  with  grat- 
itude. 


Hence  the  Dominican  BepuWIc  «f  ^  gg»» 
through  Don  Pederlco.  great  moral  MIPP^ 
SISSh  G6me*.  she  gave  Cuba  the  outatand- 
STSStary  leader  of  aU  lU  long  strtigglee 

'"i  SSTd^^ad  to  ha^  this  unlqt«  cpK 
portunity-the  nlnety-sixth  birthday  of^n 
PWlerlc<^to  pay  publicly  f°m  thU  great 
city  of  Washington,  the  political  capital  of 
the  world,  this  tribute,  very  humble  "com- 
ing from  me.  but  sprung  from  the  very  AtptA 
S^my  heart,  to  these  four  great  men:  One 
from  Cuba.  MarU:  one  f^m  Puerto  Rloo. 
Hostos-  the  other  two  from  the  Dominican 
Republic,  G6mez  and  Don  Federlco.  The  per- 
fect union  and  cooperation  which  exUted  be- 
tween them  exemplifies  the  union  and  a»p- 
eraUon  that  should  exist  between  their  coun- 
tries, and  also  between  them  and  Haiti. 

P.  c  y« 


(J06«  Marti,  bom  Habana.  Cuba.  Jan««7 
28  1853:  died  Dos  Rios.  Cuba.  May  19;JW»- 
Eugenio  Maria  de  Hostos,  bom  Rio  <^n*». 
Puerto  RICO.  January  11.  1839:  died  Santo 
Domingo  City.  Dominican  Republic.  August 
11  1903.  Maximo  GOmee.  born  Bani.  uo- 
minlcan  Republic.  November  18.  1«8:  dl«l 
Habana.  Cuba,  June  17.  1905.  F;^d«»~  ?«• 
riquez  y  Carvajal.  born  Santo  DomlngoCity. 
Dominican  Republic,  Sepumber  16.  1848.) 

iProm  Press  Section  of  the  Pan  American 
Union] 
Praraico  HimsIqub  t  Caxvajal 
Federlco  Henrlquei  y  Carvajal.  one  of  the 
most  noble  figures  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic a  man  whose  moral  intesrlty  has  always 
been  an  example  to  the  nation,  reaches  to- 
morrow the  venerable  age  of  96  years. 

Born  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  now 
Cludad  Trujlllo.  he  has  led  there  the  remark- 
ably full  and  successful  existence  of  a  brU- 
Uant  educator,  lawyer,  writer,  orator,  poet, 
and  statesman.    For  many  years  a  professor 
m  the   leading   educational   institutions   of 
his  country,  he  has  been  director  of  the  Nor- 
mal school  and  rector  of  the  u^^'ersitiN  be- 
sides   presiding    over    the    cultural    society 
Ateneo    Dominicano    and    the     Dominican 
Academy  of  Language.    He  still  Is  president 
of  the  Dominican  Academy  of  History. 

The  founder  and  one-time,  director  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  imporunt  Oo™*°f  •" J^^" 
papers  and  reviews.  Pederlco  Henriquez  Car- 
vatal  U  the  author  of  nearly  20  volumes  of 
which  the   latest   was   published   only   this 
vear  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
National  Independence  of  ^be  Dominican  Re- 
public.     During  his  long  and  d'f;^^*"^ 
public  career  he  has  been  repeated  y  ejected 
to  the  national  congress,  has  presided  over 
the  supreme  court  of  ^"ftlce   and  was  dele- 
eate  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  Sec- 
ond    International     American     Conference, 
which  met  in  Mexico  City  in  1901.    The  fact 
that  only  two  other  delegates  to  that  con- 
ference  we  stUl  living,  explains  «by  Fede.rt~ 
Henriquez  Carvajal  Is  sometimes  called    the 
dean  of  pan-amerlcanlsts." 

Elected  to  the  Presidency  ol  the  RepuWlO 
bv  a  people  who  compared  hlra  to  Duarte. 
the  national  hero  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic he  declined  the  honor  but  continued  to 
sCTve  faithfully  and  ardently  not  only  hU 
;Sintry  but  thi  cause  of  liberty.  Earlier  n 
his  life  he  hsd  played  a  prominent  parttn 
the  Cuban  wars  of  independence  •»<»»»€« 
the  intimate  friend  of  «»ct»  J'^ft  patrlou 
ind  brilliant  minds  as  Jos*  Marti  and  Eu- 
genlo Maria  de  Hostos.  among  others. 

In  1918-19,  bU  fiftieth  «""1'«'**7./1^ 
educator  and  a  Journalist  was  duly  celebrated 
by  t?e  i^Te  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  a.^ 
S  sJpuSjber  16.  1928,  on  the  ^^  ^^ 
hU  eightieth  blrthdsy,  his  compatrloU  re- 
Volci^\lth  him  and  paid  him  •«  unpr^ 
dented  tribute  of  admiration,  affection,  and 
grautude. 
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Many  are  thoM  «1)o  will  )o{n  ta  thou^t 
lononow  with  Um  grand  old  man  of  the  Do- 

wlsb  turn  health  and 
reach  his  hundredth 
birthday  and  still  exert  over  his  compatriots 
th«  Immense  moral  influence  which  an  ex- 
emplary life,  devoted  to  the  service  of  others 
ftDd  the  pursuit  of  liberty,  has  won  him. 

Bramnina  ow  thz  Nncrrr-sizTR  BncTHOAT 
or  Db.  Pncaico  HxMaiQuzz  t  Cabvajal 

Ninety-six  years  of  an  exemplary  and  fruit- 
ful life.  (Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe.  director  general, 
and  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alba,  assistant  director  of 
the  Pan  American  Union.) 

In  his  distinguished  and  brilliant  career 
he  has  done  much  for  his  fellow  citizens  and 
for  the  culture  of  the  Americas.  (Stunner 
Welles.) 

Your  long  and  fruitful  career,  which  baa 
oontributed  so  greatly  toward  bringing  the 
Americas  closer  together  in  understanding 
and  friendship.  It  is  accordingly  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  admiration  for  your 
outstanding  services  thst  I  add  my  tribute 
of  respect  and  appreciation  as  you  l>egln  your 
ninety-seventh  year.  (Charles  A.  Thomson, 
formsr  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Bs- 
latloos  of  the  Department  of  State.) 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  men  of  let- 
ters of  Latm-Amerlca.  for  us  Cubans  has 
the  eoiUMnt  merit  of  having  been  an  Inti- 
mate friend  and  great  collaborator  of  JosA 
IC^rtl.  the  national  hero  of  otir  country. 
<Dr.  Nicolas  Rlvero,  secretary  of  the  Cuban 
AnbMsy.  in  charge  of  Public  Relations.) 

I  congratulate  you  on  yotir  birthday  and 
your  many  years  of  distinguished  public 
service  as  teacher,  writer,  orator  and  poet. 
(John   Dewey,   the  philosopher) 

In  trlbote  to  his  lifelong  service  to  hu- 
manity. (Mrs.  Muna  Lee  de  Munoz  Marin, 
writer.) 

The  achievements  of  the  distinguished 
Journalist  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
(Carl  W.  Ackerroan.  dean  of  the  School  of 
jotimallsm,   Colxunbla   University.) 

Pan- American  patriarch.  (The  New  York 
TtaMS  of  September  21.  1944.) 

His  venerable  old  age — the  finest  In  Amer- 
ica— Is  Immaculate.  (Juan  Antonio  Car- 
ret  Jer.  Puerto  Rican  writer.) 

One  of  the  great  men  of  the  Americas  for 
the  nobility  and  temper  of  his  soul  and  the 
merit  of  his  work.  Of  blm  It  msy  be  said 
that  not  even  time,  that  wears  out  every- 
thing, has  been  able  to  subdue  his  determin- 
ation to  do  good.  (Juan  Boech,  Cuban  writ- 
er.) 

He  has  been  the  keeper  of  the  dvlc  and  In- 
tellectual culture  and  dignity  of  his  country, 
has  tatight  many  generations  at  school,  from 
the  press,  through  lectures  and  books  and 
"from^the  public  platform.  We  recognize  his 
•ceompltshments  as  the  executor  of  the 
thought  of  Hostos  and  Marti  throtigh  his 
loyal  friendship  with  both  heroes  and  for 
having  made  his  their  words,  their  teachings 
and  thetr  doctrines.  He  has  made  us  love 
his  country  and  its  great  men.  His  life  Is 
fxill  of  noble  actions  and  prodigal  In  gener- 
ous asplratkms  and  exemplary  achievements. 
(Dr.  Pedro  ito  Alba,  assistant  director  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  In  an  article  about  him 
In  the  December,  1944.  edition  of  the  official 
Bulletin  of  that  International  organization.) 

One  of  America's  great  men.  (The  Office  of 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  in  the  Issue  of  November  1944.  of  Its 
oOclal  btilletln  Oorreo.) 

WanaHOToif ,  October  17, 1944. 
Dr.  Fbmeico  HsirKiQTJSs  t  Casvajai,. 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican  Srpublie. 

VSBT    DiSTIMGtTISKXD    AND    IU.T»TBIOt7S    PSO- 

Wtmaom:  At  the  request  of  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baktf,  CommissloDer  of  Education  of  the 
Umlted  States  of  America.  I  wish  to  oo&- 


behai 


grattilate  you  In  his 
half  of  all  the  teachers  of 
memorable    occasion    of 
birthday. 

We  offer  to  you.  one  i 
most  noble  teachers  of 
admiration  and  respect 
as  well  as  those  of  all 
Eepublic. 

Cordially  yours, 

John 
Chief,  Division 
Educational 


as  well  as  In  be- 
thls  nation  on  the 
your    ninety-sixth 


the  greatest  and 

\  be  new  world,  the 

)f  Dr.  Studebaker, 

tlte  teachers  of  this 


C.  Patterow, 
o'  Inter- American 
Rt  lations 


Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Colxunbia  University,  an( 
nent   men   of   this   coun  ry 
American  countries.  hav4 
congratulations. 

WasBiMGTON,  D.  C  December  IS,  1944. 


Mr.  Charckiirs  Speecb 
Commo^f 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  A. 


OF  coHKXC  icxrr 
IN  THS  SENATE  OP  TH  C  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  If  (legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  Noven,  ber  21).  1944 


^tler,  president  oi 

many  other  emi- 

and    the  other 

sent  him  similar 


m  the  House  of 


REMARKS 

DANAHER 


Mr 


Mr.   DANAHER. 
tnfonnation    of    the 
habitual  readers  of  t 
RicoBO.  I  believe  there 
in  the  Appendix  of  the 
text  of  Mr.  Churchill's 
on  yesterday  in  the 
I  therefore  ask  unanu^ous 
the  text  of  his  speech 
Rkcord.    I  have 
from  the  Public  Prints 
that  the  cost  will  be  % 

There  being  no  objdction, 
was  ordered  to  be  prin^d 
as  follows: 


H(  use 


rece  ved 


President,   for 

Senate,    and    for 

le  Congressional 

ihould  be  inserted 

Record  the  entire 

speech,  delivered 

of  Commons. 

consent  that 

3e  printed  In  the 

an   estimate 

which  indicates 

10.50. 

the  speech 
in  the  Record, 


deb<  te, 


n<t 


01  e 


In  opening  this  debat4 
position  to  read  to  the 
extracts  from  the  careful 
ment  that  I  made  to  tbe^ 
I  returned  from  Teheran 
of  the  present  3rear. 

When  I  read  them  over 
preparation  for  this 
difficult  to  Improve  upon 
them  In  any  way.     This 
InfertUlty  of  mind,  but  it 
confidence  that  I  have 
or  felt  myself  stultified, 
any  rate,  by  the  harsh, 
ment  of  events. 

It  Is  not  often  that 
what  one  has  said  2  months 
months  ago.    But  I 
In  no  other  way  and  in 
remind  the  house  and 
the  grim,  bare  bones  of 

On  February  22  I  said 
took  occasion  to  raise 
shal  Stalin  the  question 
Poland.     I  pointed  out 
Ailment   of   our   guaranlff 
Great  Britain  declared 
and   that   we    had   never 
resolve,  even  in  the  periol 
alone,  and  the  fate  of  the 
prime  place  in  the 
the    British   Oovemmen 
Parliament. 


I  find  myself  in  a 
house  again  some 
y  considered  state- 
In  February  after 
md  also  in  October 


propoie 
n) 


agaLi  last  night  In 
,  I  found  It  very 
them  or  to  alter 

may  accuse  me  of 

also  gives  me  some 
misled  the  house 

in  all  respects  at 
linforeaeeable  move- 


bi  ing 


wishes  to  repeat 

ago,  still  less  10 

to  do  so  because 

other  words  can  I 

home  to  them 

he  Polish  problem. 

that  at  Teheran  I 

personally  with  Mar- 

of  the  future  of 

1  bat  It  was  in  ful- 

to  Poland   that 

on  Nazi  Germany 

weakened   in   our 

when  we  were  all 

Pollah  nation  held 
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BTALiw's  paoinsas  cztkd 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  heard 
from  Marshal  Stalin  that  he.  too,  was  re- 
solved upon  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  a  strong,  Integral.  Independent  Poland 
as  one  of  the  leading  powers  In  Europe.  He 
several  times  repeated  this  declaration  in 
public.  I  am  convinced  that  that  repre- 
sents the  settled  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Here  I  may  remind  the  House  that  we  our- 
selves have  never  In  the  p)ast  guaranteed  on 
behalf  of  the  British  Government  any  par- 
ticular frontier  line  to  Poland.  We  did  not 
approve  the  Pollah  occupation  of  Vllna  in 
1920.  r.nd  the  British  view  In  1919  stands 
expressed  in  the  so-called  Curzon  Ldne,  which 
attempted  to  deal,  at  any  rate  partially,  with 
the  problem. 

I  have  always  held  the  view  that  all  ques- 
tions of  territorial  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment should  stand  until  the  end  of  the  war 
and  that  the  victorious  powers  should  then 
arrive  at  a  formal  and  final  agreement  govern- 
ing the  articulation  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

However,  the  advance  of  Russian  armies 
in  the  Polish  regions  in  which  the  Polish  un- 
derground army  Is  active  makes  it  indispen- 
sable that  some  kind  of  friendly  working 
agreement  should  be  arrived  at  to  govern 
wartime  conditions  and  to  enable  all  antl- 
Hltlerlte  forces  to  work  toge^er  against  the 
common  foe. 

During  the  Isst  few  weeks  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary and  I  have  consulted  with  the  Polish 
Government  in  London,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  a  working  agreement  upon 
which  the  fighting  forces  can  act  and  upon 
which  I  tnut  a  loyal  comradeship  may  be 
built  between  Russians  and  Poles. 

INTZNSC  STllPATHT  WTTH  POLES 

I  have  Intense  sympathy  with  the  policies 
of  that  heroic  race,  whose  national  spirit 
centtuies  of  misfortune  cannot  quench,  and 
I  also  have  sympathy  with  the  Russians. 
Twice  in  our  lifetime  Russia  has  been  vio- 
lently assaulted  by  Germany,  many  millions 
of  Russians  have  been  slain,  and  vast  tracts 
of  Russian  soil  have  been  devastated  as  a 
result  of  repeated  German  aggression.  Rus- 
sia has  the  right  of  reassurance  against  future 
attacks  from  the  west  and  we  are  going  all 
the  way  with  her  to  see  that  she  geU  it, 
not  only  by  the  might  of  her  arms,  but  with 
the  approval  and  assent  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  llt>eratlon  of  Poland  may  presently  be 
achieved  by  Ruasian  armies  after  those 
armies  have  suffered  millions  of  casualties  in 
breaking  the  German  military  machine.  I 
cannot  feel  that  Russian  demands  for  re- 
assurance about  her  western  frontiers  go  be- 
yond the  limit  of  what  is  reasonable  or  Just. 
Marshal  Stalin  and  I  also  spoke  of,  and  agreed 
upon,  the  need  for  Poland  to  obtain  compen- 
sation at  the  expense  of  Germany,  both  In  the 
north  and  west.  I  said  that  nearly  a  year 
ago.  I  have  nothing  to  alter  In  It  from  the 
point  of  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

On  October  27.  more  recently.  I  reported 
upon  my  last  visit  to  Moscow  and  said  the 
most  urgent  and  burning  question  was,  of 
course,  that  of  Poland.  Here  again  I  speak 
words  of  hope,  of  hope  reinforced  by  confi- 
dence— but  I  am  afraid  this  does  not  hold  In 
the  same  degree  at  the  present  time.  To 
abandon  hope  in  this  matter  would  Indeed  be 
to  stirrender  to  despair. 

TWO  cauciAL  issms  involvzd 
In  this  sphere  there  are  two  crucial  Issues. 
The  first  is  the  question  of  the  western  fron- 
tier ot  Poland  and  new  territory  to  be  added 
to  Poland  in  the  north  and  west.  The  sec- 
ond U  the  relation  of  the  Polish  Government 
with  the  Lublin  National  Liberation  Com- 
mittee. On  these  two  points,  apart  from 
many  subsidiary  and  ancillary  topics,  we  held 
a  series  of  conferences  with  both  parties. 
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1  could  tell  the  House  we  reached  a  solution 
of  these  problems.  It  is  certainly  not  for 
want  of  trying.  I  am  quite  certain  we  have 
cot  a  great  deal  nearer— this  Is  subject  to 
some  review  in  the  light  of  events.  I  hope 
Mikolajczyk  wUl  soon  return  to  Moscow  and 
it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  to  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  Poland  If  an  agreed  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  made  which  will  enable  him 
to  form  a  Polish  Government  on  Polish  soU.  a 
government  recognized  by  the  great  powers 
and  indeed  by  all  these  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  which  now  recognize  the 
Polish  Government  In  London. 

Though  I  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties 
which  remain.  It  is  a  comfort  to  'eel  that 
Britain  and  Russia  and.  I  do  not  doubt,  the 
United  States  are  all  firmly  agreed  on  the  re- 
creation of  a  free.  Independent,  sovereign 
Poland,  loyal  to  the  Allies  and  friendly  to  her 
great  neighbor  and  liberator  Russia. 

Speaking  more  particularly  for  His  Majes- 
ty's Government,  it  U  our  persevering  and 
<instant  aim  that  the  Polish  ?«>]?»«•  "J*f^ 
their  suffering  and  vicissitudes,  should  find  in 
Europe  an  abiding  home  and  resting  place 
which,  though  It  may  not  entirely  coincide 
or  correspond  with  the  pre-war  Jron^lf  °^ 
Poland,  will  nevertheless  be  adequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  Polish  Nation  and  not  Inferior  in 
character  and  quality,  taking  the  picture  «» 
a  whole.  With  that  they  previously  possessed. 

WAXNS  AGAINST  WASTT  OT  TIMK 

These  are  critical  days  aod  ltwo"lf  be  a 
ffteat  oltv  if  the  time  were  wasted  in  indeci- 
ffono?  Protracted  negotiations.    If  the  Polish 
SoSemment  had  Uken  the  advice  we  Un- 
dered  at  the  beginning  of  t  tils  year  the  addl- 
tlonal  complications  produced  by  t^e  fonnj 
tion  of  the  Polish  National   Committee  of 
Liberation  at  Lublin  would  not  have  arl5*n, 
and  anything  like  P~l°°8^1:Jelay  »n^t^»*- 
ment  can  only  have  the  effect  of  hampering 
Tommo;  action  which  the  Poles  and  Russ ians 
and  the  rest  of  the  Allies  are  taking  agalns^ 
nprmanv      I  hope   no  time  will  be  lost   m 
preS  thie  dl^usslons  ,.o  a  successful  con- 

elusion.  -^  -_ 

The  hopes  I  thought  It  necMsary  to  ex- 
pr^  m  October  have  failed.  When  iUko- 
lajczyk  left  Moscow,  my  hope  was  that  ne 
Vould  return  within  a  week  or  «>  with  the 
authority  of  the  PolUh  Government  In  Lon- 
5on  to  agree  about  the  Polish  frontier  on 
^e  i^i  of  the  curzon  line  and  Its  pro- 
JongaSn  to  the  southward  called  the  Oarzon 
l°ne  A.  which  passed  on   the  Russian  side 

of  Lwow.  ,    ,   , .  , 

I  have  several  times  drawn  Mlkolajc^k  s 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  delay.  Had  he 
blln  able  to  return  after  the  very  friendly 
J^ve^tVr^  Which  passed  between  him  and 

Mr.  Stalin  and  also  the  conversations  wh^ch 
he  had  with  the  members  of  the  Lublin  Na- 
llonal  committee-had  he  been  able  to  re- 
turn with  the  assent  of  hl«  ~"«'^«'„^  ^l 
lieve  that  the  difficulties  iJ^herent  In  the 
fonnat'on  of  a  Polish  Government  In  har- 
m™y  w°?h  the  Lublin  Committee  might  weU 

have  been  overcome.  

In  that  case  he  would  be  at  this  moment 
at  the  headVf  a  Polish  Government  on  Polish 
^l  reco^zed  by  all  the  United  Nat^ns  and 
fl^altln?the  advance  of  Russian  armies  mov- 
ri  farfher  into  Poland  as  tbe  «njntryj» 
iil^ivpriKl  from  the  Germans.  He  was  also 
SiuVJd  in  Sis  task  the  friendship  and 
friendly  help  of  Marshal  SUlln. 

azspzcT  ro«  polish  txAozms 
Thus  he  could,  at  every  Etage,  have  esUb- 
tlshed  Bood  reUtlons  between  the  Polish 
u^dSgr^d  movement  and  the  advancing 
jSTla^  and  a  Polish  administration  would 
ba^  b«n^t  up  by  hUn  In  newly  demered 
rilons  as  they  expanded.  I  have  the  grea  - 
S^pect  to/Mr.  Mlk^lajc^  and  hU  able 

S:^GSSki':T«::u^"i^af  theTare  more 
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qualified  to  fill  the  place  of  the  late  General 
Slkorski  than  any  other  of  the  Polish  lead- 
ers. . 
After   endless   discussions.   Into   some   of 
which  we  were  drawn  on  Mr.  Mikolajczyks 
return  from  Moscow,  the  Poles  utterly  faUed 
to   obtain   agreement.    In   consequence,   on 
November  21.  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  and  Mr.  Romer 
and  other  ministers  resigned  from  the  Polish 
Government,  which  has  teen  almost  entirely 
reconstituted  in  a  form  which.  In  some  re- 
spects. I  am  certainly  not  able  to  applaud. 
Mr  Mlkolajczyk  and  hU  friends  remain,  in 
the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  the 
only  light  that  burns  for  Poland  In  the  im- 
medlatl  future.    Just  as  I  ««),d,"^5  "  "^^ 
Polish  Government  had  agreed  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  upon  a  frontier,  there  never 
would  have  been  any  Lublin  Committee    o 
which  Soviet  Russia  has  committed  herself. 
Tnow  I  say  that  U  Mr.  MlkoUJczyk  cou.d 
swiftly  have  returned   to  Moscow  early  In 
November,  as  he  hoped  and  expected  to  do 
with  the  power  to  conclude  an  agreement  of 
frontier  line,  Poland  might  now   take  her 
full  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  nations  con- 
tending against   Germany  and  would  have 
the  Sfl  sSpport  and  friendship  of  Marshal 
Stalin  and  the  Soviet  Government. 

That  opportunity  too  is  for  the  time  be- 
ing suspended.  This  prospect  va^tehed  like 
thl  last  and  It  remained  one  of  the  stories 
of  the  Sibylline  Books  in  which,  on  every 
Occasion,  the  price  remained  t^e  same  and 
the  number  of  volumes  'JecT;*****  "°*i^: 
the  last  they  had  to  be  bought  on  the  most 
vmfavorable  of  terms. 

BXVCXZ  OEOEAL  FOt  MIKOLAJCZTK 

Mr  Mikolajczyks  ordeal  has  been  a  most 
severe  and  painful  one.  Tom  between  love 
of  his  country  and  Intense  dMlre  to  reach 
a  settlement  with  her  mighty  nelghlwr, 
which  was  most  abhorrent  to  many  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  confronted  wUh  the 
obstinate,  inflexible  resistance  of  ^ia J^ndon 
colleagues  and  their  veto,  like  the  veto  which 
pUyT^o  great  a  part  in  the  1°™"  '■"^ 
of  Poland,  m  these  circumstances  Mr  Mlko- 
lajczyk decided  to  resign. 

Almost  a  month  has  passed  since  then  and 
I   imagine,   the   prospects   of   reconciliation 
between    the    Polish    Government    and    the 
Lublin  committee  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment behind  them.     They  have  definitely 
receded,  though  they  n^iB^t  perhaps  advance 
again  were   Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  able   to  speak 
with  authority  for  the  Polish  nation.     The 
consequence  of  this  recession  of  hopes  of  this 
wSSg  agreement  between  Russia  and  the 
Joles  has  been  masked-  to  British  eyes  by 
The  fact  that  the  Russian  armies  on  the  long 
Vistula  front  have  been  motionless  and  if 
and  when  they  move  forward,  as  move  for- 
ward they  surely  will,  and  the  Germami  are 
rielled  from  large  new  tracts  of  Poland,  the 
aShorlty  of  the  Lublin  Committee  and  the 
area  U  administers,  will  grow  in  Its  contacts 
with  tbe  Soviets  more  intimate  and  strong. 
I  do  not  know  what  misfortunes  will  at- 
tend  such  developments.      The  absence  of 
l^eei^ent  may  w?ll  be  Rr^eyous  for  Poland 
Sd  tbe  relationship  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  advancing  Russian  arml«i  and 
thP  Polish  underground  movement  may  taxe 
5oA^  Which  wilf  be  most  painful  to  all  who 
ha™  the  permanent  well-being  of  Poland 
and  the  rSatlonshlp  between  Poland  and 
Russia  at  heart. 

T^e  fact  that  a  prime  minister  resigns 
from  a  government  and  that  a  new  goyern- 
Snt  is  born  does  not,  of  course,  affect  the 
S™  of  diplomatic  relationships  between 
s?™s  we  stm  recognize  the  PoUsh  Gov- 
ernment  as  the  Government  of  Poland,  as 
we  have  done  since  they  reached  our  shores 
to  the  early  part  of  this  war.  This,  of  counje 
Sls  been  cominued  up  to  the  P««nt  byjU 
Se  rest  oX  the  Unlud  NaUons.  except  Russia 


only,  which  Is  most  concerned  and  Is  the 
^wer  whose  armies  wUl  be  the  first  to  enter 
the  heart  of  Poland. 


TWO  HtmuaiD  1CIL«»  ON  BALTIC  FOt  POLAND 

It  Is  a  source  of  grief  to  me  that  the« 
forces  have  not  been  Joined  together  mora 
closely  against  the  common  foe.  I  cannot 
accept  the  view  that  the  arrangements  pro- 
nosed  about  the  frontier  are  not  solid  and  > 
Satisfactory  or  that  they  would  not  give  to 
Poland  that  abiding  home  I  spoke  about  in 

I^bruary.  .. 

It  Poland  gives  Lwow  and  the  surrounding 
area  on  the  south  known  as  tbe  Curaon  line 
A  If  Poland  makes  thU  concession  and  these 
lands  are  Joined  to  the  Ukraine.  Poland  will 
gam  in  the  north  aU  of  East  P.ussla  south 
and  west  of  Koenlgsberg.  including  DaMlg. 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  in^e 
world,  famous  for  centuries  and  the  Rreat 
gathering  place  for  the  trade  of  the  Baltic 
Ind   indeed   of  the  world,     ^stead  of   the 
threatened  and  artificial  corridor  buUt  up  so 
laboriously  after  the  last  war,  Poland  would 
stretch  broadly  along  the  Baltic  on  a  tront  of 
200  miles.    The  Poles  ere  free,  so  far  as  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  are  concerned,  to  extend 
their  territories  at  the  expense  of  Germany 

to  the  west.  .    . 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  Into  the  exact  de- 
tails, but  an  extension  in  which  they  will  be 
supported  by  Britain  and  Russia,  »>ound  to- 
gether as  they  are  by  a  20-year  all^n«^ 
this  extension  will  mean  in  the  west  and 
north  territories  more  Important  and  more 
highly  developed  than  those  they  lose  in  t^e 

**We  hear  of  one-third  of  Poland  to  be  ceded, 
but  that  includes  vast  Uacu  of  the  Prlpet 
Marshes,  a  most  desolate  r««lon  whlch^ 
though  it  swells  acreage,  does  not  add  to  uie 
wealth  of  those  who  own  it. 

Thus  I  have  set  before  the  House  what.  In 

ouUlne.  18  the  offer  which  the  Russians,  on 

whom  the  main  burden  of   liberation  sUll 

falls,  make  to  the  Polish  people.    I  cannot 

believe  that  such  an  offer  should  be  rejectea 

by  Poland.    It  has.  of  course,  to  be  acscom- 

oanled  by  the  disentanglement  of  peoples  in 

the  west  and  north  and  trasf  erence  of  severe^ 

mUllons  of  people  would  have  to  be  «nwt*d 

from  east  to  west,  or  to  north,  and  be<»use 

that  la  what  Is  pr<jposed.  the  total  e«Pt>^'°n 

of  Germans  from  the  areas  to  be  acquired  oy 

Poland  in  the  west  and  north,  for  expuWon 

Is  the  method  which,  so  far  as  we  have  been 

able  to  see,  will  be  most  satisfactory  and 

lasting. 

NO  mxTuax  or  popxjlatiow 

There  will  be  no  mixture  of  population  to 
cause  endless  struggle,  as  In  Alsace-Lorraine 
A  clean  sweep  wUl  be  made.  I  am  not  alarmed 
at  the  prcspect  of  the  disentanglement  of 
nopulatlon  nor  even  am  I  alarmed  by  th«e 
large  transferences  which  are  more  possible 
than  they  ever  were  before,  thiough  modern 

conditions.  _w,«k 

The  dlsenunglement  of  populations  which 
took  place  between  Greece  and  Turkey  aft«r 
tbe  last  war  was  in  many  ways  successful  and 
has  produced  friendly  relations  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  ever  since.  J^^^J^^' 
tanglement  which  at  first  seemed  impossible 
to  achieve  and  about  which  It  was  said  that 
it  would  strip  Turkish  life  in  AnatolU  of  so 
many  extra  services,  and  about  which  it  was 
said  that  the  extra  population  could  never  be 
assimilated  and  sustained  by  Greece,  that 
disentanglement  solved  problems  which  be- 
fore had  been  the  cause  of  Immense  frlcUon. 
of  wars  and  of  nmiors  of  wars. 

Nor  do  I  see  that  there  should  not  be  roorn 
In  Germany  for  the  Gsrman  population  cf 
East  Prussia  and  of  other  territories  Ihave 
mentioned.  After  all.  6,000.000  or  7000^ 
Germans  have  been  killed  already  in  toU 
dreadful  war  Into  which  they  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  second  time  In  this  generaUon  to  plunge 
all  Etirc^  and  the  world. 
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At  futmnt  «•  are  told  that  tbere  are  10.- 
000.000  cr  laXOOiXX)  pnaonen.  or  foretgnen. 
U9Mt  as  slaTCs  in  Germany,  who  vlll,  we  hope. 
b*  natorad  to  tbclr  own  bomaa  azKl  lands 
when  Tictory  la  gained.  Moreover,  we  may 
aspect  that  many  more  Oermana  will  be  killed 
In  fighting  which  will  occupy  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  which  will  Involve  the  fiercest  and 
largest  battles  fou^t  In  this  war. 

When  theae  matters  which  aroae  were  first 
foreabadowed  by  me  to  the  House.  British  and 
American  armies  had  not  landed  on  the  con- 
tinent. France  had  not  been  liberated.  She 
waa  jiimaiUai.  cot  like  now  when  she  Is  rlstng 
with  great  nkpldity  to  a  strong  and  fine  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
armies  of  General  Elsenhower  were  still  gath- 
ering on  thla  laland  and  not  along  the  Rhine 
tbey  are  now  growing  In  strength  as 
wavca  of  American  manhood  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  take  their  place  In  the  crusade 
and  In  the  line  of  battle. 

Nor  had  the  Russians  adfanced  to  the  Vis- 
tula. Vast  distances  aeparated  them  even 
from  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  Nor  was  one 
large  German  army  cut  off  In  the  peninsula 
i^lch  has  Meml  and  Llbau  as  Its  bases. 
There  was  not  that  great  position  which  Rus- 
sian armies  hold  in  the  extreme  north,  nor 
waa  their  left  hand  reaching  out  beyond 
Bodapest  in  the  south,  threatening  advance 
Into  the  very  heart  of  Austria.  Nor  had  Rome 
been  occupied,  nor  the  Apennines  pierced. 

■rrUATIOM   CHANCZB  VASTLT 

In  thoae  days  the  Polea  might  well  have 
bad  aome  ahow  of  reaaan  In  asking  whether 
the  Great  Alllea  would  have  power,  even  If 
they  were  so  minded,  to  daltvar  aew  territory 
to  Poland  which  was  to  aomfmimite  her  for 
what  abe  was  giving  up  In  the  eaat. 

But  the  situation  has  changed  vmstty  tn 
favor  of  the  Allies  and  It  seems  also  extremely 
unlikely  that  after  the  spring  and  sununer 
caaapalgna  have  been  fooght.  if  It  be  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far  In  the  btislneaa,  and  we 
shall  go  whatever  distance  la  neeesaary  to 
esBpists  our  object,  it  seems  extremely  un- 
IflHly  that  the  evU.  hateful  forces  in  Germany 
Wko  conceived  and  planned  and  began  thla 
war  win  have  power  to  restrict  the  decision 
of  the  peace  conference  or  armistlce-peaoe 
at  which  the  principal  vlctorlotts 
win  be  asaembled. 

The  prospeeta  of  final  victory  have  In  the 
time  that  has  passed  since  these  matters  were 
first  dlacuaaed  at  Teheran  become  for  the 
Allies  scdld  and  spacious.  Therefore  I  say 
what  has  always  been  said  by  the  Poles  when 
X  have  been  dlacuaalng  with  them:  "Here  we 
know  What  we  have  to  give  up:  what  cer- 
talBtf  bsvs  W9  of  recovering  compensation 
tai  cMmf  ^lusftna?" 

They  have  much  more  c«tatnty  of  It  now 
than  they  had  at  this  time  last  year.  I  can- 
not see  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  Great 
Powers.  If  they  agree,  can  effect  thla  transfer- 
ence of  population. 

I  find  great  dllBcuIty  tn  discussing  these 
matters  because  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  has  not  been  defined  with  the  preci- 
sion which  the  British  Government  have 
thought  it  wise  to  use.  The  friendship  of 
the  TTntted  States  Government  for  Poland, 
na  4ee9  than  our  own.  the  large  mass  of 
Pt>!e8  who  have  made  their  homes  in  the 
U&lted  States  and  who  are.  or  are  becoming. 
American  dtlaens.  constitutional  dUDcultles 
of  the  United  States  In  making  treaties — all 
these  have  not  enabled  the  government  of 
that  great  nation  to  speak  In  terms  which 
I  have  thought  It  my  duty,  with  the  assent 
of  my  coUeasues,  to  use  in  this  Hotise. 

pnanmrr  awasi  or  kv-xstthimo 

We  knew,  howevw,  that  the  Government 
•ad  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  have  aet 
hearta  upon  world  orgau^ltnii  to 
bsaak  of  future  wars  and  this 
world  organlaitloa  wlU  be  fatally  ruptured 


by  a  quarrel  between  any 
powerful  empires  which 
alliance  of  the  United 

The  President  Is  aware 
haa  p«M8ed  and  of  what 
the  Russians  and  British. 
In  Mr.  Averlll  Harriman  a 
representative  In  the  capacity 
he  waa  present  at  all.  or 
talks  on  the  occasion  of 
President,  therefore,  has 
formed,  not  only  by  the 
but  also  by  his  own  hlgtly 
distinguished  representatpe 
many  aoxirces  and 
to  the  unceasing  vigilanc^ 
partment 

I  am  particularly  caref^ 
tend  to  speak  In  the  name 
unless  so  directed  beforeh;  ind 
House  will  make  allowanc^ 
which  I  pick  my  words 
can  say  Is  that  I  have 
greement  during  all  these 
the  way  in  which  the  future 
to  be  shaping  itself,  or  Is 

There  la  no  doubt 
comes  the  United  States 
pronouncement  upon  the^e 
in  mind,  aa  they  will, 
vrtilch  these  matters 
much  failure  on  the  part  c 
powers  to  work  together 
otir  hopes  for  the  future 
government  which, 
fall  to  do.  will  at  any  rat 
all  powers  necessary  to 
further  war. 

It  is  aaked  vrhy  canned 
territcrlal  changes  be 
of  the  war.    I  think  thai 
question  and  It  la  one,  Ir 
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SEES  XaOVBLX  FOB 

It  is  only  for  the  Pollsl: 
avoid  the  great  evils  which 
slan  armies — I  know  nothing 
tlons,  but  speaking  only 
to  anyone  who  studies 
armies  will  probably  durh^ 
next  year  traverse  large 
Ing  Germans  before  then 
marclies  fierce  quarrels 
out  between  large  sectlont 
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allow. 
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the  peace  table,  except  changes  mutuaDy 
agreed." 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  It  Is  in  the 
profound  future  interest  of  the  Polish  Nation 
that  they  should  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Government  about  their  disputed 
frontier  In  the  east  before  the  march  of 
Russian  armies  throuph  the  main  part  of 
P<dand  takes  place.  That  is  the  great  gift 
that  they  have  to  give  Russia,  a  settlement 
now  at  this  time  which  gives  firm  title  of 
mutual  agreement  to  what  might  otherwise 
be  disputed  at  the  peace  conference. 

I  must,  however,  say,  because  I  am  most 
anxlotis  that  the  house  should  understand 
the  whole  position,  speaking  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  In  a  way  which 
I  believe  will  probably  be  held  binding  by 
our  successors,  that  at  that  conference  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  line  which  I  am  now 
unfolding  to  the  house  and  shall  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim  that  the  Russians  are  justly  and 
rightly  treated  in  being  granted  the  claim 
they  make  to  the  eastern  frontiers  along  the 
Curzon  line  as  described. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  and  I  have  labored 
many  months.  We  have  spared  no  labor  or 
travel,  no  risk  of  political  rebuffs  and  con- 
sequent censure  Jn  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
that  good  understanding  between  the  Poles, 
whom  we  still  recognize,  and  the  mighty  ally 
which  has  so  heavily  smitten  German  military 
power. 

POLAlfD   SHAIX  BE   aSSTOEED 

We  have  never  weakened  any  way  In  our 
resolve  that  Poland  shall  be  restored  and 
stand  erect  aa  a  sovereign  Independent  na- 
tion, free  to  model  her  social  institutions. 
Or  any  Institution,  in  any  way  her  people 
choose,  provided,  I  must  say,  that  these  are 
not  on  Fascist  lines  and  provided  that  Poland 
sUnds  loyally  as  a  barrier  and  friend  of 
Russia  against  German  i^sresalon  from  the 
west. 

In  this  task  Poland  will  be  aided  to  the  full 
by  Russian  and  British  guaranty  and  assist- 
ance and  will  also,  I  carmot  doubt  though  I 
cannot  declare,  be  aided  by  the  United 
States,  acting  at  least  through  world  organl- 
Eatlons  which  we  are  determined  to  erect, 
which  she  and  the  whole  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  determined  to  erect  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  toiling  here  below  from  the 
hon-ors  ot  repeated  wars. 

Another  great  war.  especially  an  Ideological 
war,  fought  as  it  would  be  not  only  on  fron- 
tiers but  in  the  heart  of  every  land  with 
weapons  far  more  destructive  than  men  have 
yet  wielded.  wUl  ^eli  doom  perhaps  for 
many  centuries  of  such  civilization  as  we 
have  been  able  to  erect  since  history  began 
to  be  written.  It  is  that  pert!  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  judgment  of  this  National 
Goverimient  of  all  parties  that  has  so  lately 
renewed  its  troth  to  stand  together  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  against  Germany,  that 
we  have  labored  and  are  striving  sincerely 
and  faithfully  to  ward  off. 

Other  powerful  states  are  with  us  on  every 
side,  seme  more  powerful,  perhaps,  than  the 
British  Empire  and  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. We  can  only  trust  and  can  only  try 
our  best,  and  if  we  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lems, we  can  at  least  make  sure  that  this 
problem  Is  faced  In  all  Its  somber  magnitude 
while  time  remains.  I  have  spoken  of  fad-  . 
Ing  hopes  and  of  disappointment  at  failure 
to  reach  a  Russo-Polish  agreement. 

But  there  has  been  another  disappoint- 
ment. It  has  been  foimd  impossible  to  ar- 
range any  meeting  of  the  three  great  pow- 
ers. We  had  good  grounds  for  believing  we 
might  have  met  before  Christmas.  Indeed, 
I  confidently  expected  that  we  should.  8o 
far.  however,  although  the  prospect  is  ear- 
nestly desired  and  looked  forward  to,  nothing 
definite  haa  been  settled.  Therefore,  strong 
authoritative.  If  provisional  decisions  which 
are  now  required,  not  only  on  the  Russo-   • 
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Polish  question,  but  on  a  host  of  vital  mat- 
ters political,  international,  mUltary.  eco- 
nomlo— apart  from  such  progress  as  can  be 
made  by  correspondence  and  Individual  vis- 
its so  far  these  decisions  stand  at  bar  and 
wait  There  ought  to  be  a  meeting  at  least 
of  the  three  great  powers  at  the  earUest 
possible  moment. 

So  far  aa  I  and  the  Foreign  Secretary  are 
concerned,  we  can  only  repeat  ^^^^'^^J'^H 
so  often  said,  that  we  wiU  proceed  to  any 
place  at  any  time,  under  any  conditions 
where  we  can  meet  the  heads  of  our  two  chief 
Allies  and  that  we  should  welcome  a^ve^l 
r  meeting  In  this  Island,  in  Great  Britain 
which  has  waged  war  from  the  very  outset 
Ini  risk"  .  without  fiinching,  annlhUatlon 
in  the  cause  of  freedom. 


Still  No  Secretary  for  Arialioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  16, 1944 
Mr  BENDER.   Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  has 
finished  the  task  of  surveying  plans  for 
international  order  in  the  air  when  the 
war  is  over     Our  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  predicted  a  tremendous 
Krowth   in   the   number   of   personally 
owned  planes  in  the  near  future.    Huge 
new  flying  transports  are  being  Projected 
Sn  drawing  boards.    And  the  Nation  still 
has  no  separate  Department  of  Aviation 
and  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  occupying 
a  post  comparable  to  that  of  Minister  for 
Air  in  a  score  of  other  air-minded  na- 
tions.   Unless  we  have  such  a  develop- 
ment before  many  years,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  outstripped  in  the  air  we  now 
dominate.   The  time  to  act  is  now. 


Sometimes  thU  criticism  reflecU  discredit  on 
the  people  who  make  the  criticism  rather 
than  on  the  public  servant.  It  U  high  t«rtl- 
mony  to  the  plane  on  which  you  »»»7/«P* 
your  service  to  the  people  that  so  little  ad- 
verse criticism  can  be  made  of  12  years  in 

^Y^*w'ui  need  to  draw  heavily  on  all  the 
sources  that  are  available  lor  wisdom  and 
strength  In  the  days  ahead.  I  rejoice  m  the 
spirit  and  friendship  that  have  "Jf r^«f.  *J« 
two  races  we  have  made,  and  I  ahall  thtok 
of  you  as  my  friend  and  my  wlshes-wlshw 
that  are  prayers— will  follow  you  Into  the 
days  filled  with  so  much  apprehension  for 
all  of  us.  May  both  your  personal  and  public 
life  be  guided  and  blessed  of  God. 

I  covet  your  interest  and  prayers  for  tne 
work  to  which  I  shall  continue  to  give  my 
best  efforts.  These  are  trying  times  for  any 
enterprise  that  depends  altogether  upon  vol- 
untary gifts.  This  aspect,  however,  makes 
us  unique  as  an  enterprise  of  faith  and  what 
we  are  doing  Is  dlstUjctive  of  what  we  beMeve 
and  do  here  In  America.  We  look  tor^^rA 
to  the  visit  you  have  promised  and  wUl  be 
happy  for  you  to  see.  again,  the  work  that 
Is  under  way  here. 

Mrs.  Gabbard  joins  me  In  the  content  and 
spirit  of  this  letter. 

Faithfully  your  friend. 

Elmsb  E.  Gabbakd. 


CongratuUtioiit  From  Elmer  L 
Gabbard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIAY 

or  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  16. 1944 
Mr   MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

WrrHEBSPOON  Colleob, 
Buckhom,  Ky..  November  10,  1944. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Mat. 

Prestonaburg,  Ky.  

Mt  Deab  Ff.iend:  I  sent  a  wire  to  you  yes- 
ter^Iy  f rom  Hazard  before  I  came  into  Buck- 
horn.  My  congratulations  are  sincere.  HI 
S^not  be  the  Congressman.  I  would  much 
rather  see  you  there  than  anyone  else  I  know 
YOU  have  made,  and  I  have  confidence  that 
you  wUl  continue  to  make  a  g^e»\Congre^; 
Lan.  You  know  better  than  I, that  men 
Who  serve  In  high  public  oO^^^^J*  ^'"'; 
clzed  regardless  of  the  record  they  make. 


House  or  Rspssssntativis, 
CoMMrrrnt  on  Mujtabt  ArrAias, 
Washinffton.  D.  C,  November  IB.  1944. 
Dr.  Elmxb  E.  Gabbabd, 

Buckhom.  Ky. 
Mt  Deas  Da.  Gabbard:  I  have  received, 
and  accept  with  genuine  pleasure,  your  let- 
ter of  November  10.  and  assure  you  that  I 
know  that  every  word  you  say  Is  '^^oleheart- 
ed  and  sincere,  and  I  regret  I  have  not  sooner 
acknowledged  It. 

It  la  a  rich  source  of  gratification  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  it  Is  to  you.  that  we  have  been 
able  to  conduct  two  hard-fought  campaigns 
upon  a  high  plane  of  political  ethics,  and 
wUh  cordial  friendship,  free  from  any  per- 
sonal criticisms  whatsoever  of  each  other. 
I  have  sought,  and  I  am  sure  you  ^^a^e-^o ."^J 
a  standard  of  conduct  in  keeping  with  the 
high  position  we  were  seeking.    Each  time  I 
have  ?elt  that  If  I  were  de^«f  ^,^1,?^^.^*; 
the  happy  privilege  of  knowing  that  I  had  a 
worthy  opponent  to  whom  I  could  lose  with 
The  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  •  ge°««- 
man.  a  great  Christian,  and  a  patriot  would 
S^come  an  honored  and  useful  -accessor 

May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  and  your 
good  wife  in  the  great  work  you  are  dotog 
in  Witherspoon  College  at  Buckhom.     Be- 
lieve me  , 
Most  cordially  and  sincerely, 

A.  J.  Mat. 


Cbrittmai  1944 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirOEWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  16.  1944 
Mr    VOORHIS    of    California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  me: 

CHBISTBtAS  1944. 

MT  DEAB  Pbiend:  in  millions  of  homes 
throughout  the  world  Christmas  In  this  year. 
1»44.  will  be  Xar  from  merry.    Except  for  one 


hope,  it  would  be  one  of  the  "Oddest  Chr^- 
nxSi  m  all  the  history  of  n^^^^^J- ^^ 
hope  is  that  before  many  ^"^J^^^^^.T^ 
^U  at  last  be  won  and  that  thereafter  if  we 
mt  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  star  of  ^ 
first  Chrtetmas  Day.  we  can  eliminate  from 
Sr  me   of   mankind   the   evU   force,   that 

caused  this  war.  and  by  making  a  Ann.  Just. 

Sd  lasting  peace    we  canjceep  faith  with 

those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  war  the  words 

of  hS  iho  was^rn  on  that  first  Christmas 

jLy  Sould  ring  In  our  ears  to  give  u.  courage 

and  guide  our  future  action: 
"Blessed  are  they   that  mourn,  for   they 

^.^Sl^°?rSl?e  meek,  for  they  shaU  In- 

*^*"Ble«ed'"S'  the   peacemakexs.  ;or    they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 

It  was  Charles  Dickens,  in  his  immortal 
Christmas  Carol,  who  put  i"^^^«  ™?.V^^^ 
Scrooges  nephew  the  statement  that  I  have 
^wafs  thought  of  Christmas  time  as  a  kind 
forelvlne  happy,  chariUble  time-«  time 
w^n  alT  men  everywhere  thought  of  other 
men  as  fellow  passengers  to  Uie  grave  »nd 
not  another  race  of  creatures  bound  on  other 

^°^e  Question  thU  year  »»  not   whether 
Christmas  time  wUl  bring  us  happiness  but 
whether  we  wUl  be  worthy  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  Christmas.    If  we  are  to  »ea«ire 
UD  to  that  standard,  we  must  resolve  to  do 
oGr  full  duty,  not  only  as  American  citizens, 
but  as  members  of  the  great  human  family: 
we  must  resolve  to  do  all  the  things  neceasarf 
to  bring  peace:  we  must  resolve  that  America 
will  this  tune  not  fail  to  take  the  constructive 
leadership  for  peace-the  peace  on  which  the 
hope  of  justice  for  smaU  natlona  *nd  for  the 
weak  and  the  poor  around  the  world  most 
certainly  depends. 

Before  long  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  America  with  a  whole  heart 
is  going  to  adventure  with  the  other  peaoe- 
lovlng  nation,  of  the  world  for  a  more  Chris- 
tun  Irder  among  them.     Nothing  Of  re^ 
value  in  aU  the  history  of  mankind  ^  "^ 
been  gained  without  the  running  of  scans 
rtTk  and  the  spirit  of  wUlingness  to  adven- 
,    ture  for  a  better  life.    This  Is  the  spirit  In 
which  Congress  must  act.  and  It  Ui  the  spirit 
'   on  which  the  people  must  mslst.    I^  »■ 
I  am  writing  this  letter  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bcntatlves  is  starting  on  It.  way j»n  Miend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  will  make   t 
possible  for  treaties  to  be  ratified  by  a  simple 
Majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.    ThU 
fthlnk.  is  a  step  In  the  right  dlrect'f "•    A"* 
Congre^  Is  al«)  giving  real  thought  for  the 
first    time    In    many    a    long    year    to    the 
strengthening  of  Ita  own  PO»ltion  as  a  co- 
equ^  branch  of  government  and  to  equ^- 
Dlne  Itself  to  perform  efficiently  the  all-im- 
SSSxiTtasS  Vhlch  it  must  be  ready  to  do 
W  we  are  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  which 
face  our  generation.  »  ^.^  ,^  ♦»,. 

The  challenge  to  us  U  best  stated  in  the 
words  of  Abraham  Uncoln  as  he  spoke  at 
Gettysburg  and  said:  ^    ..    ^  ... 

"It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  whlfth 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  w  nobly 
advanced  It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
SSed  to  the  great  task  ren^^^^^J^l^^ 
us— that  from, these  honored  dead  we  taise 
increased  devo"tlon  to  that  ca^/°^J,^'^ 
they  gave  the  last  full  "Qeasure  of  devotion, 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
sSaJl  not  have  died  In  vain:  that  this  Nat  or. 
under  God,  shaU  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom: and  that  government  of  the  P^fPlf' ^ 
the  people,  for  the  people  ahaU  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

On  this  Christmas  Day  our  highest  duty  is 
tolSapt  these  words  of  Lincoln  to  our  oto 
ttoe  and  to  resolve  that  we  wl  1  give  cur- 
ieTves  generously  in  the  cause  of  peace,  not 
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only  here  at  home  but  throiigbout  this  war- 
torn  world.  May  the  comfort  and  Inspira- 
tion of  the  message  oT  the  first  Christmas 
Day   be   with   you   throughout   the   coming 


Sincerely  yours. 


JXIST   VOOUOS. 


Waf  e  Rate  Should  Be  Increased 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALIFORNXA 

IM  THS  ROUSE  OP  REPRCSXNTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  16. 1944 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  introduced  a  bill  which  I  intr  d 
to  reintroduce  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, which  purposes  to  raise  the  present 
xnln<mum-wage  rate. 

The  leg  slat.'on  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  shall  be  enacted  into  law  at 
once  as  a  step  toward  winning  the  war. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
question  that  the  production  shortages 
vbich  have  hand'capppd  our  war  pro- 
gram are  for  the  most  part  due  to  man- 
ixwer  shortages  which  in  turn  are  due 
to  the  persistence  of  substandard-wage 
conditions  in  many  industries  and  areas 
in  this  country. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  we 
cannot  stop  to  make  social  reforms  but 
muat  concentrate  on  winning  the  war. 
Our  failure  as  a  Nation  to  remedy  cer- 
tain obvious  injustices  has,  however,  in- 
terfered With  the  war  program.    Enact- 
ment of  Jegialatitti  to  wipe  out  starva- 
tion wages  it  mewary  not  merely  on 
humanltailaa  grounds  but  as  a  practical 
and  neieeagary  step  toward  aiding  war 
production  and  alleviating  pressing  man- 
pover  problems.    Speedy  passage  of  the 
bUl  which  I  am  herewHb  Introducing 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  clarifying 
policy  on  substandard  wages  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  which  is  now 
wrestling  with  several  cases  covering  large 
numbers  of  workers  in  Industries  vital 
to  the  war  effort.     We  have  heard  much 
of  cases  before  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  involving  the  Uttle  Steel  formula, 
but  almost  no  attention  has  been  focused 
on  cases  such  as  that  involving  almost 
half  a  million  cotton  textile  workers  in 
which  the  issue  is  purely  one  of  substand- 
ard rates  of  pay.     The  Army  has  insti- 
tuted within  the  past  few  weeks  an  in- 
tensive drive  to  increase  the  production 
of  cotton  duck  to  provide  tents  for  our 
soldiers  in  the  field  sleeping  without  shel- 
ter.    Every  Government  agency  which 
has  looked  into  this  problem  of  textiles 
agrees  that  low  wages  are  the  basic  cause 
of  the  failure  of  production.    A  similar 
situation  exists  in  other  critical  indus- 
tries, and  prompt  legislative  and  admin- 
action  is  required  to  remedy 
I  oiMlacles  to  an  all-out  effort  to  pro- 
duce for  war  needs. 

Eleven  million  American  women — 40 
percent  of  all  workers  except  those  in 
agriculture  and  the  service  industries — 
a"e  making  less  than  65  cents  an  hour. 
Tiie  public,  and  many  of  us  who  should 
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know  better,  have  be  m  led  to  believe 
that  all  American  worki  rs  in  wartime  are 
getting  rich  off  high  wi  ges.  This  is  sim- 
ply not  the  case.  Th<  American  econ- 
omy is  still  loaded  dowi  with  low-income 
groups.  Thirty  percen  ;  of  all  consumer 
units  in  the  United  St  ites  were  in  1943 
receiving  less  than  1.500  per  year. 
There  are  still  7.033,0(  0  consumer  units 
composed  of  family  ani  1  single  consumer 
grcups  earning  bet  wee  i  $1,000  to  $1,500 
per  year. 

The  National  Wsu:  L  ibor  Board  has  at 
no  time  itself  finally  de  ermined  its  policy 
on  what  is  a  substand:  rd  wage  although 
it  has  clearly  acceptec  its  responsibility 
for  correcting  what  are  come  to  be  known 
as  subslandards  of  iving.  Chairman 
William  H,  Davis  of  Ihe  National  War 
Labor  Board  has  testi  led  that  he  per- 
sonally agrees  with  tl  e  purpose  of  the 
present  le^rislation  an<  agrees  that  the 
Congress  should  set  a  policy  as  to  what 
is  a  substandard  wage. 

The  National  War  jabor  Board  in  a 
decision  rendered  in  Ifebruary  1942  de- 
clared: 
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of  subsistence  of  living.'  It  Is  a  budget  In- 
tended to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  at  the  lowest  economic  level.  It  was 
evolved  to  meet  the  necessity  of  presenting  a 
maintenance  budget  from  the  standpoint  of 
relief."  This  budget  for  the  latest  available 
date,  June  30.  1913.  showed  a  range  of  esti- 
mated costs  for  various  cities  ranging  from  a 
lov7  of  $1,595.12  to  a  high  of  $1,716  69.  This 
budget  makes  no  allowance  for  taxes  or  social 
security  deductions. 

The  third  set  of  budgets  are  those  devel- 
oped for  the  single  women  either  living  as  a 
member  of  a  family  group  or  living  alone. 
The  budget  is  designed  to  provide  adequate 
maintenance  and  to  protect  the  health  of 
women  workers. 

The  most  meager  budget  ever  developed  by 
any  students  of  the  cost  of  living  is  the  em- 
ergency biidget.  formulated  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration.  This  budset  fur- 
nlsh-^s  the  irreducible  minimum  of  com- 
modities and  services  which  a  worker  and 
his  fpmily  must  have  In  order  to  sustain 
himself. 

The  type  of  life  which  this  emergency 
budget  is  truly  of  an  emergency  level.  The 
War  Labor  Board  panel  of  the  cotton-rayon 
Industry  declares,  with  respect  of  this 
Budget,  that  "no  one  contended  at  the  hear- 
ings that  any  of  the  items  included  in  the 
Budget  should  have  been  eliminated,  nor 
does  the  panel  see  any  point  at  which  this 
level  of  living,  already  very  low,  could  be 
fxu-ther  reduced.  It  can  fairly  be  termed  an 
'emergency'  or  'minimum'  level  of  living  for  a 
family  of  four  persons.  Any  lower  level  ot 
living  may,  we  think,  reasonably  be  consid- 
ered substandard." 

The  cost  of  this  budget  was  priced  by  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  or  America,  C.  I.  o., 
research  department,  with  the  aid  and  col- 
laboration of  the  United  States  l5ureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  This  budget  was  found  to 
cost  for  the  commodities  and  services  alone. 
$1,415.46  per  year  for  a  famUy  of  four,  the 
characteristic  size  of  the  private  family  in 
America.  This  survey  was  made  of  five  cities. 
The  Investigators  found  It  necessary  to  add  a 
food-shooplng  allowance  to  provide  for  the 
Inadequate  buying  knowlef'ge  and  buying 
possibilities  among  low-Income  earners. 
That  increased  the  total  by  $109.18.  If 
taxes  and  War  bonds  were  added,  the  total 
cost  of  this  budget  on  a  yearly  basis  would  be 
$1,752.18,  and  on  a  weekly  basis.  $3390.  it 
It  is  assumed  that  there  are  2.C00  work  hours 
during  the  years,  which  is  a  nrost  liberal  as- 
sumption, the  food  and  comn-oditles  would 
cost  $0,708  without  allowance  for  bad  fhop- 
ping.  With  such  an  allowance,  the  hourly 
cost  is  10.876.  This  last  figure  is  the  true 
cost  of  an  emergency  budget  at  the  present 
time. 

It  la  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  the 
proposed  65  cents  minimum  Is  a  far  cry  irom 
eliminating  conditions.  We  approve  of  it  as 
a  stop-gap  In  the  process  of  eliminating  con- 
ditions which  do  not  permit  workers  to  main- 
tain even  emergency  conditions  of  living 
within  this  country. 


Hj  Dad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

or  cAuroiNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  16. 1944 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Father's 
Day  has  passed,  but  that  does  not  detract 
from  the  beauty  of  the  poem  which  was 
written  by  a  young  man  In  the  service. 
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Joseph  Francis  McGuire.  who  Is  now  23 
years  of  age.  This  young  man  has  seen 
many  months  of  active  service  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  I  know  him  personally. 
He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  finest  fam- 
ilies in  my  community. 

The  rearing  of  children  is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility and  seems  most  trying  at 
times,  but  the  compensation  for  being 
patient,  understanding,  tolerant,  and  en- 
couraging is  truly  heart  warming.  The 
following  poem  was  sent  by  Joseph  to  his 
father.  Mr.  M  J.  McGuire.  who  has  been 
my  personal  friend  for  many  years  and  I 
ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
for  the  following  poem  to  be  inserted: 

MT   DAD 

The  day  is  now  approaching 

That  Is  set  asljje  for  you 
That  I  may  show  my  feeling 

And  send  my  love  to  you. 
1  owe  you  quite  a  lot  Dad, 

For  all  that  you  have  done. 
And  I  am  proud  and  glad 

That  I  could  be  your  son. 
I've  been  the  caxise  of  worry. 

Of  heartaches,  that  is  true. 
And  I  can  never  half  repay 

The  things  I  owe  to  you. 
When  things  were  going  bad  for  me 

And  I  had  to  have  a  friend 
You  were  there  beside  me 

And  stayed  on  untU  the  end. 
So,  on  this  day  of  memory.  Dad, 

I  send  my  love  to  you; 
May  God  return  me  safely 
To  a  Dad  that's  always  true. 


The  Late  Staff  Sergeant  Stowe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  aiVlN  D.  JOHNSON 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  16. 1944 

Mr.  CALVIN  D.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  in  the  Ooncressional  Record 
a  letter  from  Capt.  WUliam  A.  Moore, 
0-373385  Headquarters  and  Headquar*. 
ters  Company.  First  BattaUon,  Forty- 
first  Armored  Infantry  Regiment,  A.  P.  O. 

it  is  a  letter  that  followed  a  telegram 
Informing  an  American  mother  of  the 
death  of  her  son.  It  is  a  letter  that  a 
thoughtful  officer  has  taken  time  out  on 
the  battlefield  to  write  to  a  soldier's  par- 
ents to  tell  them  how  their  son  heroically 
met  his  death. 

It  tells  a  story  of  an  American  youth 
who  placed  more  value  upon  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man  than  he  did  upon  his 
own  Ufe,  and  who  gave  his  »»  )«  ^^ 
effort  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  a  wounded 

comrade.  .      „  „,„ 

I  am  sure  that  when  it  is  read,  you  will 
loin  me  in  the  beautiful  thought  that 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  cen- 
turies: "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend."  snTEMsni  26,  1944. 

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Stowi, 

Greenville,  III. 
r»»»«  Mafam-  Have  just  received  your  \tt- 
ter  writJ^i^St  81.  stating  that  you  had 


been  notified  of  the  death  of  your  son.  Staff 
Sergeant  Stowe.  I  regret  that  there  isnt  too 
much  that  we  are  allowed  to  tell,  however.  I 
will  give  you  all  the  information  that  I  can. 
First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  known 
Staff  Sergeant  Stowe  for  several  years  and 
since  September  1942  tUl  his  death  I  was  his 
company  commander  and  during  the  enUre 
time  he  never  gave  or  got  into  any  trouble. 
Through  his  own  hard  work  he  maintained 
the  grade  of  staff  sergeant  and  had  it  be«i 
Gods  wUl  for  hha  to  have  stayed  with  us,  he 
would  have  gone  higher.  W4ii^ 

At  the  time  Staff  Sergeant  Stowe  was  kUlea 
thU  unit  was  Involved  in  a  defensive  posi- 
tion and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  position 
was  receiving  hiavy  sheUing  from  the  enenr.y. 
He  was  in  his  fox  hole  when  he  heard  the  cries 
of  a  wovmded  fellow  man  and  without  regard 
to  his  own  safety  he  crawled  from  bU  fox 
hole,  out  m  the  open,  and  went  to  the  aid  of 
the  wounded  man.  This  man  was  carried 
back  to  the  aid  station  and  as  Staff  Sergeant 
Stowe  was  returning  to  his  platoon  area  he 
found  another  man  wounded.  It  was  while 
he  was  trying  to  help  the  second  man  that  a 
shell  exploded  nearby  and  shrapnel  from 
this  shell  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 

I  know  that  this  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
you,  however,  I  do  think  you  wUl  be  com- 
forted  to  know  that  your  son  passed  on  to 
the  next  world  in  the  manner  that  he.  did. 
giving  his  aU  for  others. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  the  place  or 
where  he  Is  burled.  I  also  regret  that  I  can- 
not teU  you  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
was  kUled.  If  you  wlU  keep  the  address  of 
this  organization  and  after  the  war  is  over, 
contact  us  again,  either  myself  or  whoever  Is 
in  command  will  be  more  than  glad  to  give 
you  a  detailed  account  of  what  I  have  so 
feebly  expressed  In  this  letter. 

Please  be  impressed  with  the  knowledge 
that  yo\ir  son  died  an  honorable  death  and 
that  although  he  U  not  here  to  receive  his 
award,  we  aU  know  he  is  receiving  It  In  the 
next  world. 

RespectfuUy.  ^    ,,      _ 

Capt.  WniiAM  A.  Moota. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  soldier  died  a  hero. 
The  action  described  in  his  captain's  let- 
ter is  over  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty-  / 
am  sure  that  the  membership  of  this 
body  joins  with  me  in  the  hope  that  a 
grateful  Nation  wUl  confer  posthumous- 
ly a  reward  to  this  mother  for  the  gal- 
lantry of  her  son. 


people  are  Interested  Is  the  early  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  the  terrible  war 
which  has  scourged  the  world. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  refer  is  as  fol- 
lows:   

PASsnto  nno  htbtobt 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congrees  is  In  that  m- 
deternrlnate  stage  where  reports  of  lu  ad- 
lournment  are  either  greatly  exaggerated,  or 
too  late.  But  whether  It  lasts  another  week, 
or  another  2  weeks.  It  Is  time  to  acknowledge 
what  the  public  so  rarely  acknowledges  about 
its  Representatives  and  Senators — the  fact 
that  they  performed  well. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  eat  In  virtu- 
aUy  continuous  session.  Even  during  its  re- 
cesses most  of  iU  Members  were  aUnost  as 
preoccupied  with  their  duties  as  though  they 
had  been  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  or  Ben- 
ate  WhUe  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
had  the  early  responsibUlty  for  gearing  leg- 
islative action  to  the  war.  its  successor  had 
what  history  may  deem  an  even  greater  as- 
signment. It  was  durmg  its  life  that  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  redressed  the 
dislocations  in  their  relationship  which  re- 
sulted from  the  Impact  of  war. 

The  Seventy -eighth  Congress  stood  by  «»• 
Constitution  when  State  control  o^"  bai- 
lotlng  for  Federal  office  was  threatened,  it 
nut  through  one  of  the  most  important  ux 
reforms  in  a  generation-the  pay-as-you-go 
plan.  In  what  nmst  be  considered  as  the 
^ple's  answer  to  all  who  sought  to  perpe- 
trete  the  false  notion  that  Congress  cou  dnt 
be  trusted  In  decUlons  on  International  af- 
fairs the  House  and  Senate  adopted  resolu- 
tion^ forming  the  foundation  of  whatever 
hopes  of  international  security  may  survive 
the  meptness  of  careless  handlers. 

Most  distinguished  accomplishment  of  tne 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  was   of  course.  Its 
renitatlon  of  the  notion  that  in  wartime  the 
executive  function  must  overshadow  the  leg- 
UUtlve   function   to   the    latter's   exclusion 
from  the  effectual  forces  of  government,    i  ne 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  was  clearly  an  «- 
fectual  force  and  U  remaining  "o  up  to  ite 
closing  days.    It  has  made  Its  mUtakes   aa 
do  all  Congresses  and  all  go'"^"*^"'  ".V* 
never  has  a  Congress  worked  »o'«  f  "^8«°.V7 
to  preserve  to  the  people  those  righU  of  seu- 
determlnatlon  which  are  the  motivation  for 
representative  democracy. 


Gcrmanj's  Campaifn  of  Blaw  Murder  of 
Jews 


A  Few  of  the  Striking  AccompUsbmenU  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  15, 1944 

Mr.   JENKINS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  revise  my  remarks  I  wish  to  insert 
aTeditorial  which  appeared  In  the  Daily 
^bune.  of  ironton,  Ohio,    "n^^editorial 
points  out  some  of  the  important  accom- 
SSSiments  of  the  Seventy -eighth  Con- 
eress    The  Seventy-eighth  Congress  has 
been 'a  memorable  one.    It  has  been  in 
sSion  practicaUy  all  the  time  for  the 
laS  2  years.   It  has  given  inteUigent  and 
faithful  consideration  to  all  the  many 
great  problems  that  have  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  our  great  country. 
The  one  great  problem  In  which  all  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  aTATES 

Saturday.  December  16  (.legislative  dan 
ot  Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Reports  emanating  from  German-occupied 
Euro^  make  It  evident  that  CSermanys  cam- 
paig£  of  mass  murder  against  *»»•  Hebrew 
Je5)le  ^  *tlU  continuing  unabated.  For 
^r  diabolism  this  crime  and  Its  methods 
are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  cWlllaed 
human  minds.  According  to  a  repwt  re- 
cently Issued  and  confirmed  by  the  War 
Refugee  Board  millions  of  n^^f  •  ^o°«*'  "^J 
chUdrea  have  been  murdered  and  are  siui 


I 
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b«tx«  destroyed  by  methods  which  so  shock 
tlM  mind  as  to  make  them  incredible,  and 
yet  there  seems  to  be  no  choice  than  to  con- 
clude that  Um  findings  of  the  War  Refugee 
Board  are  reasonably  conclusive. 

There  are  stUl  approximately  1.500.000 
Hebrews  In  slave  labor  battalions.  In  con- 
centration camps,  and  in  other  areas  in  Ger- 
man-occupied territories.  Unless  some  new 
and  drastic  measures  be  undertaken  by  oiir 
GoTernment  and  the  other  Governments  of 
the  United  Nations,  even  these  survivors  will 
be  slaughtered  by  the  Germans. 

I  believe  that  not  only  Is  it  oiir  duty  to 
attempt  to  save  them,  but  there  are  reason- 
ably good  chances  for  success.  The  Ger- 
mans must  know  they  have  lost  the  war 
militarily.  We  believe  now  that  they  are 
continuing  fighting  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  obtain  better  armistice  conditions. 
There  have  been  soma  indications  that  they 
havs  abandoned  at  least  some  of  their  bar- 
baric cruelties.  They  have  improved  their 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Under  pres- 
sure tnHn  the  United  Nations  they  have  fac- 
ttially  agxcad  to  consider  the  members  of 
the  Polish  and  Csechoslovaklan  under- 
ground as  prisoners  of  war.  All  this  proves 
that  ths  asrmans  In  selfish  Interest  realize 
that  they  cannot  continue  to  ignore  ths  will 
of  the  Unltad  Nations. 

It  U  imperative,  tharefors.  that  our  will 
b«  strongly  applied  In  an  sffort  to  save  ths 
Hebrews  stUl  la  Uislr  clutchss.  While  all 
our  sympathtss  fo  out  to  tbsss  unfortunsts 
ftotlBs  «•  ars  not  surs  that  ths  Gsrmans 
naUm  our  abborrancs  and  may  not  bt  eon« 
vlaMd  of  our  MntMt  alnosrity  in  tbis  re- 
ipwt.  As  a  aMlt«r  of  possibility  tbsir  dis- 
tortatf  psth«loglMa  appio— h  to  tbU  problem 
■Mf  tMhiM  tfeom  to  ootiolHrts  that  ws  ars 
not  oppossd  to  tbslr  oampatgn  of  sxtermN 
nation.  Thsjr  may  find  support  in  this 
conclusion  m  tbo  fa«t  tbat  ths  United  Na* 
tlons  War  CrUnss  Commission  in  London, 
which  Is  prspMTlng  fur  the  punishment  of 
Ofsii  war  crlmsa.  doss  not  consider  the 
MttKdsr  of  Hvbrsv  people  ae  a  war  crime. 
It  SMOM  that  the  Oommtsston  Inunds  that 
tho  Oermans  should  be  punlshsd  for  erlmss 
ooasmlttsd  against  ths  United  Nations  and 
their  cttlxsns,  irrsspectlvs  of  religion,  but 
they  maintain  that  since  the  Hebrews  are  not 
reoopilnd  as  one  of  the  United  Natlona 
Mmw  MOM  be  no  punishment  under  Inter- 
national law  for  crimes  committed  against 
them.  Tbey  seem  to  conclude  that  because 
%  liage  segment  of  these  Hebrews  are  citizens 
of  Osiisiijr  or  lU  satellltss  that  their 
murder  is  not  a  war  crime. 

This  is  a  very  sad  sitxiation  for  the  people 
of  otir  land  have  been,  deeply  shocked  by  the 
horrors  which  the  Oermans  have  inflicted 
upon  the  Hebrews  of  Surope  and  honestly 
believe  that  the  War  Crimes  Commission  is 
engaged  in  the  Investigation  of  these  grue- 
some crimes  and  in  the  preparation  of  pun- 
iahment  of  these  guilty.  We  cEuinot  afford  to 
allow  a  conclusion  to  tM  extant  that  the 
American  people  and  world  civilization  can  or 
win  condone  mass  murder  of  huge  segments 
of  people  on  the  grounds  of  race  or  religion 
even  though  these  groups  are  citizens  of  the 
oeuntry  which  is  engaged  In  their  destruc- 
tion. TtM  conscienee  at  the  world,  and  par- 
tlevlarly  the  ooosdraos  at  the  people  of  the 
muted  States  revolts  against  such  interpreta- 
tion. The  destruction  and  contemplated  de- 
stnKtlon  of  these  iinfortunates  is  not  only 
•  crime  against  humanity  but  a  war  crime, 
and  aa  fully  a  war  crime  as  any  other  in  the 
eatupoty  of  war  atrocities.  Effective  action 
and  a  clear  expresaiom  of  our  deep  abhorrence 
will  perhaps  go  a  long  way  toward  saving  the 
Uvea  of  the  wmntl—  thouaanda  of  Hetuvws 
la  ■ompe  today.  We  miMt  let  Oeimany  and 
the  world  know  that  we  consider  theae  atro- 
cious murders  war  crimes. 

The  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion, which  is  very  much  concerned  with  this 


Jo  nt 
con  mltted 
lrresp<  cti 


t  le 


present  situation,  has 
posals  that  seem  to  me  to 
tive.     Among  these 
dorse  are  these: 

1.  That  the  Govemmen 
tlons  concerned  Issue  a 
claiming  that  crimes 
brews  in  Europe 
tory  on  which  the  crime 
irrespective  of  the 
zensblp  of  the  victim  at 
considered  as  a  war  crim< 
such. 

3.  That  the  government 
tlons  concerned  Instruct 
on  the  War  Crimes 
that  the  above  d?claratl<4i 
and  that  full  publicity  be 
determination 

I  have  tried  in  the  past 
power  to  secure 
humanitarian  task  of  sav 
Hebrew  people,  and  I  wai 
President  took  action  on 
introduced,  looking  to 
the  War  Refugee  Board, 
mously  approved  and 
Foreign  Relations  Comm  t 
ment  of  this  Board  by  th( 
of  signal  aid  in  the 
more  that  the  action  s 
breir  Committee  of 
which  I  quoted  a  few 
taken.    It  cannot  poaalbl  r 
might  reeult  in  the 
Uvee. 


ad  'anced 


several  pro- 
se proper  and  effec- 
proj  osals  which  I   en- 


s  of  the  United  Na- 

declaratlon  pro- 

agalnst  He- 

ve  of  the  terri- 

T&s  committed,  and 

citizen  >hlp  or  lack  of  cltl- 

tlme  of  death,  be 

and  punishable  as 


of  the  United  Na- 

1  heir  representatives 

Commission  to  see  to  It 

Is  put  into  effect 

given  to  this  policy 


governm  »ntal 
ing 


ti 


premi  jes 


NatU  nal 
mon  ents 


saving 


Amtrict'i  VHItf 


IXTEN8I0N  Olt 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS 


or  COMNKTICin 
IN  THB  UNATI  07  TI  I  UNITCD  0TATB8 


Saturday.  December 

of  Tueiday,  Novei^ber 


Mr.  MALONEY.    M  r.  Presldetit,  I  ack 


to  do  all  within  my 

action  in  the 

the  lives  of  these 

gratified  when  the 

resolution  which  I 

e  establishment  of 

which  was  unanl- 

by  the  Senate 

tee.    The  appoint - 

President  has  been 

.  and  I  pray  once 

Ingested  by  the  He- 

Ltberatlon.  and 

ago,  be  speedily 

be  harmful  and  it 

of  thousands  of 


II  Carry  On 


RKMARK8 


MALONEY 


i  ileoiMlatlve  day 
21),  1944 


have  printed  In 
iscoKD  an  article 


The  article  praises 
and  particularly 


unanimous  consent  ti 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "America's  Villages  Carry  On, 
published  in  the  New  Xork  Times  of  Sun- 
day. Augtist  20, 1944 
the  American  village, 
one  In  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prlqted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tones  or  nlz  Ttins 
amikica's  villac  es  caxbt  oir 


The  American  village 
notwithstanding  the 
lation  of  the  United  Sta 
cities.     The  village  Is  sill 
or  in  its  valley  and  doing 

The  Federal  census 
changes.    Between  1930 
of  154  villages  occurred, 
many   villages   became 
towns  dropped  back 
and  many  new  names  oi 
appeared.    By  and  large, 
healthy   determination 
and  to  stay  put  as  a 
American  life. 


in  o 


nur  T 


A  VnXAGX 

In   the   early   ig2C's 
serted  villages  caused  alttrm 
a    once    busy    place 
yond    the   Missouri,    wa 
newspaper.    Its  grain 
besiae    a   boarded-up 


is  holding  its  own, 

notion  that  the  popu- 

;e8  is  moving  to  the 

out  there  on  its  hill 

very  well,  thank  yoxi. 

b  rings  to  light  some 

and  1940  a  net  loss 

But  in  tbat  decade 

towns,    while    many 

the  village  class, 

new  Incorporations 

the  village  shows  a 

to   resist   decadence 

faiiiliar  institution  of 


or  isrx 

I  he   Increase   of  de- 
One  of  these, 
the    prairies    be- 
deecrlbed    in   this 
elevator  stood  silent 
r  LUway    station.    Its 


stores  were  closed.  Its  streets  lifeless,  Its 
houses  empty,  their  people  vanished. 

On  one  porch  a  washing-machine  re- 
mained; on  another  a  swing;  in  a  yard  waa 
an  auto  without  tirea.  The  vUlage  was  like 
a  shell  that  had  fulfilled  lU  purpose  and 
been  cast  off. 

The  long  western  drought  and  the  depres- 
sion of  those  days  depleted  the  population  of 
many  such  communities.  The  young  people 
went  away  in  search  of  livings,  and  the  older 
people  followed  them. 

rortTLATlCV  CHANOB  Of  WAKTIia 

The  war,  with  its  call  for  manpower  for 
the  military  forces  and  the  munition  fac- 
tories, has  had  a  similar  effect  upon  scores  of 
other  country  communities,  notably  in  the 
deep  South.  But  American  villages  in  gen- 
eral are  proudly  weathering  through. 

Better  still,  according  to  the  census  an- 
alysts, large  numbers  of  them  are  growing. 
And  that  should  be  good  news  to  thousands 
of  city  people  who  dream  of  completing  their 
days  as  villagers,  far  from  the  tumult,  the 
shouting,  the  hurry,  and  the  maddening 
crowd  of  urban  life.  There  will  be  villages 
waiting  to  welcome  us  when  our  turn  comes. 
And  In  anticipation  of  that  happy  day  a 
good  many  of  them  are  beginning  to  tell  us 
about  themselves. 

A  TOWN  noxTo  or  rrsKLT 

Local  prtds  U  not  a  peculiarly  American 
thing.  Tlie  cltisena  of  a  Normnudy  hamlet 
are  presumably  as  proud  of  thslr  own  horns 
town  fi  any  Amsrlcan  can  be  of  bis.  But 
local  pride  manlfesU  Itself  with  extra  vigor 
in  the  typical  American  small  community. 

There  has  lately  been  a  wave  of  town  sur- 
veys and  of  knnw-your-town  camputRns, 
People  lay  to  one  nnuthsr.  "Let's  look  uround 
and  discover  what  we  have.  Let's  Isarn  to 
appreclats  this  place  tbat  we  Inhabit  and 
help  other  people  to  appreol«t«  it.  Above  all, 
let!  try  to  make  It  the  best  posstbls  place  for 
our  senrleemeu  when  tbey  ooms  home."  And 
by  and  by  an  attractive  booklet  appears 

A  recently  Issusd  town  report  of  last 
Hartford,  Conn..  Is  ons  of  these ,  and  an  ex- 
oellent  Job  of  reporting  It  Is.  Done  with  fer« 
vor  and  thoroughness,  it  tells  of  the  town's 
history,  Its  government.  Its  finances,  Its 
courts,  schools,  parks  and  housing,  and  the 
protection  it  affords  to  ths  health,  the  safety, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Its  26.000  people. 

An  Bast  Hartfordlan,  reading  the  pam- 
phlet which  his  proud  fellow  citizens  have  put 
together  for  him,  is  bound  to  feel  that  he  is 
a  partner  In  the  most  worthwhile  btisiness 
in  the  world,  that  of  making  a  decent, 'Whole- 
^  some,  comfortable  dwelling  place  for  him- 
self, his  family,  and  his  neighbors. 

mi  lata  I  im  thx  Hom  town 

The  East  Hartford  booklet  is  one  of  many 
that  come  to  our  desk  from  communities 
that,  with  reason,  are  proud  of  themselves. 
Let's  confess  it.  these  testaments  of  local 
faith  and  fondness  cause  a  New  Yorker  to 
feel  a  bit  envious  of  people  so  situated  that 
they  can  make  their  municipal  affairs  their 
personal  concern. 

New  York,  too.  Is  a  proud  city.  But  how 
many  New  Yorkers,  aside  from  the  mayor 
and  a  few  other  experts  at  city  hall,  know 
much  about  the  city's  housekeeping,  lift  a 
voice  in  its  household  arguments,  or  ever 
think  of  themselves  as  carrying  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  city's  success? 

Here  we  are  only  drops  in  the  bucket;  we 
are  grains  of  sand  in  a  very  big  beach.  In 
Cast  Hartford,  now,  each  one  of  us  would 
be  a  shareholder,  if  not  a  director.  We 
woiild  attend  council  meetings  and  be  heard. 
And  we  would  have  a  lively  understanding 
of  the  contributions  that  others  make  to- 
ward our  community's  welfare. 

sraoNGROLos  OF  oua  okmockact 

Democracy  prevails  In  the  city,  but  the 
citizen  is  likely  to  be  remote  from  conscious 
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pMttelpatlan  In  ita  „ ^-__ 

tSs  intle  towns  of  Aaurtca  are  Its  Strang- 
holds. 

Tbe  foreword  of  the  Bast  Hartford  town 
report  is  a  quotation  from  that  great  demo- 
cratic Mbrartan,  the  late  John  Cotton  Dana. 

-The  helpful  kind  of  patrtotlam,"  wrct« 
Mr.  Dana.  "Im  the  ktod  that  grows  trot  of  a 
knowledge  of  one's  town,  of  her  growth,  her 
people,  her  property,  her  government,  and 
her  fteeds.  This  knowledge  derelcps.  first, 
an  intelligent  interest;  then  a  sympathy, 
then  »  reasonable  aflectton,  a  wise  and  tem- 
perate Jealousy  for  her  good  name  and  a 
wlah  that  she  may  prosper  and  grow  more 
beautiful;  and.  finally,  a  desire  to  help  her 
to  beoome  greater  and  finer,  a  bright  and 
clean  workshop,  and  a  home  tor  the  best  of 
men  and  women." 


Christmas 

EXTKN8IOM  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  €.  WLBO 


W  TOT  8«NAT«  or  rKM  umTED  BTATB8 

Saturday.  Deemibtr  16  <^^«<J!S.  ^ 
of  TM€$da9,  Itwainber  Zl).  IH4 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Presldant.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  har«  printed  in 
t)M  AppendU  of  Mm  Rk»m)  ft  Poem  by 
HorftM  C.  CftrUile.  •ntitled  "Chrt^mfts.* 

Ttiers  belnf  no  ob)«etton,  the  poem 
wftf  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 

u  foUowi: 

oKBxaricAS 

Of  All  tlie  joyous  d/kj^—ttota  birth 
On  down  to  three  soom  years  and  teo— 

That  ever  blMied  the  »n»tous  mxth 
With  gladness  merriment,  Md  mlrUi. 
The  day  that  marks  the  Savior's  birth 

With  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men"- 
Tbe  Christmas  Day— divUiely  biassed, 
And  set  apart-4eads  aa  the  rest. 

The  Joyfulness  of  tolsflad  tlms 

Is  manifested  •verywbere— 
Its  giving  spirit,  sweet,  sublime. 
Enchanting  ev«y  cheery  ehlae« 
Makes  sweeter  stUl  the  CSirlstmas  time. 

By  banishing  from  life  Its  care —        ^ 
Tin  'Teace  on  earth,  good  wlU  to  men 
Uakes  every  sad  heart  glad  again. 

When  poverty  and  plenty  blend   

Tin  want  and  waste  are  both  forgot— 

When  doing  good  le  life's  chief  end. 

And  friend  holds  frilowshlp  with  frtend. 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity  all  blend 
In  love's  divine  lorget-roe-not, 

^fticmt  fragranoe,  sacred  and  auhllme. 

Makes  glad  the  «l°rto»»  C*^^?^^,; 


The  Spaash  Sitostiea 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  R,  REYNOLDS 

or  wo«TH  caaoLUf  A 
W  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Saturday.  December  16  {legislative  day 
of  Tuesday.  November  21) .  1944 
Mr   REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  last 
evening  I  read  In  the  Washington  Dally 
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Mews  one  of  the  very  mnnerous.  Interest- 
ing, and  informative  articles  by  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Winiam  PhfliiM  Sims,  the  article 
being  entitled  "Remeanber  Hooligan?^ 
I  ask  that  there  be  printed  to  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RBOon  this  article,  which  to 
very  interestmg  to  those  wl»  areendeav- 
oring  to  keep  up  witli  what  is  «o«n«  on 
in  Europe.  The  article  particularty  con- 
cerns the  sittiatlon  in  Spain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb. 
as  follows: 

^-w..r—  BOOLiSAM? 

(By  Winiam  PhUtp  SIobh) 
■me  Odds  are  better  than  even  that  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh,  about  whom  is  "raglnga^*- 
pot  tempest  over  his  nomination  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  will  continue  in  the  same 
stormy  role.  If  and  when  he  ts  confirmed 

The  reason  la  that  while  the  other  Ave 
State  Department  appotatees— Mr.  Orew, 
General  Hohnes,  Mr.  Clayton.  Mr.  Dunn,  ana 
Mr.  Rockefeller—ere  ae  typically  American  as 
pumpkin  pie,  Mr.  MadiSlab  la  more  on  the 
exotle  Bide  He  would  be  at  hoeae  on  the 
Paris  Left  Bank  and  his  record  sad  ^^>o«B 
indicate  that  aa  Assistant  Secretary  <U  State 
he  probably  would  be  heeded  toward  moro 
of  the  same  hot  water  to  which,  by  now,  he 
is  DO  doubt  aocustomsd. 

For  insunoe.  Secretly  ct  BUU  Stetttnlus 
hae  )ttst  restated  that  Awirlw  po|yj» 
agalnVt  any  ouUlds  intenreattOB  Itt  **•  *^ 
mestio  Bt(M»m»  of  the  llberaled  omui^*' 
Preeumibly.  it  is  equally  opposed  to  meddllag 
In  the  affairs  of  neutrals.  la  short,  ths 
United  Sutes  plans  to  maUttain  a  haods-oa 
attltuds  in  iuch  matters. 

Mr  M'*^-*"*'  has  not  alwaye  favored  suen 
a  poiioy.  At  a  time  when  the  Oommimlet 
UftSarTEarl  Browder.  fellow  travelera.  apd 
others  ware  eauemely  critical  of  ths  9U*m 
Department's  SpanUh  policy,  hs  was  oon- 
splouous  In  their  corner.  At  the  ceaaiMee 
bearings  he  told  Senator  Class: 

"X  felt  that  the  Spaalah  clvU  war  was  a 
Fascist  and  Waai  attack  and  '•J»«^^^  • 
daagsr  to  liberal  countrlee.  •  •  •  I  did 
not  and  do  not  believe  that  It  was  a  war  be- 
tween Communists  and  FasdsU."  ^^ 
Hlstorieally,  King  Alfonso  wae  •eertfcrown 
sad  tlM  SPSiilTli  BepnbUc  set  up  m  1931. 
For  •  yeM«  it  laborsd  at  much-needed  re- 
forms and.  everything  oonslderod,  did  re- 
markably well.  But  la  *36  and  '96  impatient 
leftist  extrenalfiU  began  to  take  over. 
Churches  were  burned,  priests  and  nuns  mur- 
dered, nswspaper  offlces  sacked  and  so  on. 
The  rlghtteU  retaliated  and  EussU  inter- 
vened on  the  aide  of  the  leftists  while  Oer- 
many  acd  Italy  intervened  on  the  side  of  the 
rightists. 

The  conviction  of  neutral  observers  on  the 
spot  as  well  as  many  leading  Spanish  repub- 
Ueaas  was  that  democracy  had  very  "**»«  *o 
do  with  what  happened  tn  Spain  after  1998. 
Fascist  Italy  and  Naal  Germany  on  the  ons 
futm  and  Commimlst  Russia  on  the  other 
riwtasd  there  In  a  test  o*  power  polttlca.  In 
this  ooontry  it  was  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
aort  of  thing  which,  by  tradition,  the  Amer- 
lasa  people  wanted  to  sUy  out  c£. 

Today  the  Spanish  qoestion  Is  again  ahow- 
tam  stens  al  life.  A  demonstration  is  being 
OKS^^  for  early  /aouary  at  Madison 
Square  Oarden,  New  York,  to  "rge_ttbeeev«r- 
Mice  of  diplomatic  relations  wl^^  ■f^  ,^f^* 
Snain.  Much  the  aame  groupa  that  did  tlicir 
uttnost  to  bring  abotft  American  intervention 
in  the  thirties  aseagmo  going  into  acttoo.  It 
iB  hardly  an  unfair  <iaestifl«.  theietore,  to  asK 
where  Mr.  MacLelsh  wlU  staad  this  time 

AU  Europe,  In  fact,  sseaae  headed  toward 
b««oinlng^s  Wg  Spain.  Blghttats  and  Irft- 
Ists  are  at  daggers  drawn  over  the  laiger  part 
ot  the  continent.    Civil  war  la  under  way 


or  I—™--  to  Of«eee,  TUeoslavia,  Belgium, 
Italy  PtoUnd,  and  other  oountrlea  as^ooe  by 
one.  they  a»  Utowated.    And  In  — - 

as  in  Spain,  the  trouble  is  funi 

tbs  same.  ^  

One  <d  ths  •rst  eomlo-strlp  charaeteo 
drawn  was  P.  Opper-s  •'Happy  Hooligan. 
ai  hsart  but  noes  too  bclgtot.  he  was  aiwaya 
ri^MM  9o  somebody's  rescue  with  th«  cry. 
"I-U  save  youse!"  But  be  always  e^-jsj 
with  a  Wack  eye  and  minua  hia  ahirt  an« 

^'^oSnion  on  Capitol  HiU  and  elsewhere  Ua 
theoountry  eeeoss  etrongly  in  favor  o«  P<>«- 
war  collaboration  with  the  rest  d  the  United 
Natir^  in  the  h<H>e  of  seeing  democracy  es- 
tablished Ouougiiout  the  world.  M  the 
^»>»  iitm^  Xew  seem  to  want  Uncle  Sam  to 
become  an  Uiteraational  Happy  Hooligan. 


Pwlibcal  QMsdoM  mi  the  P«k« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  ooNidtiicui 
IN  THE  SBMAn  OT  THB  UNTKD  BTAT«8 

Saturday.  December  16  iUgislative  day 
of  Twetday.  November  21),  1944 


Mr.  DAMAHE&    Mr.  Preiktoni.  I  ■* 

to  have  printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
RWJO90  an  editorial  entitled  "Thoee  Won- 
mtervcnttonliti."  wWch  appeared  In  me 
Hartford  Courant  for  Friday,  December 
16  and  In  conjiinctloo  therewith  an  ar- 
ticle by  Cotiitantlne  Brown  which  ap- 
peared hi  the  WaaWntton  8Ur  for  De- 
Smbcr  10.  the  Article  brtng  enUUed 
"PoUtlcal  QueiUoos  Ariitof  To  Plague 
Peace  Planneri."  ^     ^..^  , 

There  being  no  oWection.  the  e^W^nal 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ta  the  RsooKD,  ae  fo&ows: 
I  From  the  Hartford  Courant  of  December  14, 
*  19441 

twnn  Kowmiaavawnowf 
We  are  happy  to  note  that  Arthur  Kroek. 
the  distinguished  Washlagton  corresponded 
of  ths  New  York  Times.  ^^^J^^^*: 
tmctlon  to  a  recently  puMlAedart*cle  tt»«t 
we  have  always  wwds  between  the  n<m\nta- 
ventlonlsts  and  tke  ieolatloniett.  Most  of 
those  who  w«re  noBlBtervmKfcm*^  prtor  to 

Peart  Harbor  were  In  fM>  s«ise  Isolationist 
to  the  extent  of  beUevlng  that  the  United 
States  Is  Brthdent  unto  itself  and  «*«  "^ 
enttt«ly  apart  from  the  rest  o«  the  worid. 
They  were,  as  Mr.  Krock  says,  neither  "st^ 
iKHTily  blind  nor  brutally  todl«erent  to  the 
menMW  of  Oerman.  Japanese,  and  Italian 
aseresBlon^'  but  tbey  questioned  whether  avs 
■STiiiir  Into  another  wortd  war  would  be 
Sowfrultful  of  good  resulU  than  it  ww 

before.  

These  nontnterrentionlsts  had  a  very  keen 
appreeiatioc  of  what  a  further  venture  would 
cost  us  in  lives  and  treasure,  and  where  tB« 
r^  of  the  wortd  wndd  he  left  if  our  partlcl- 
nation  so  exhausted  our  own  resoureea  taat 
wecould  oontribute  Uttle  to  the  work  of 
rehabiliUtlon  when  tl»e  carnage  was  over. 
They  were  not  impreesed  withtt^ayimant 
that  If  we  did  not  go  in  the  sni  sisnrswoMd 
In  due  course  mwM  oo  as  and  'JJ****.—* 
ourselves  an  eadav«d  Hatlon.    iaxy»»^"y 
that  the  same  argument  was  tiaad  whan  «a- 
poison  had  dreams  of  world conciuest  •&■]*'• 
were  urged  for  our  own  salvation  to  ssoA 
our  armies  into  Europe  and  atop  him  tnere. 
Just  as  we  then  thought  our  wiseet  course 
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to  rtrengtben  our  own  defense*  and  be 

prapiued  for  any  eventuality,  so  the  non- 
IntM^entlonlsts  tblM  time  counseled  a  simi- 
lar course. 

In  all  this  the  nonlnterrentlonlsta  may 
have  been  thoroughly  wrong,  but  If  so  their 
patriotism  was  not  to  be  questioned,  and 
their  thinking  waa  far  In  advance  of  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  with  respect  to  main- 
taining what  Wttrtilngton  described  as  a 
"proper  defensive  posture."  It  dlstresMd 
them  to  luow  that  while  through  one  act 
or  another  the  administration  was  leading 
us  toward  war.  very  little  was  being  done  to 
prepare  for  it. 

Mr.  Krock  now  notes  that  these  nonlnter- 
ventionists  "are  sxire  to' come  forward  again 
and  regain  as  much,  if  not  more,  of  the  pub- 
lic support  they  once  had  If  there  is  not 
prompt  Improvement  In  the  dealings  and 
polices  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Unglble 
proof  that  these  are  not  in  the  state  which 
BMny  Judge  them  to  be."  Such  Improvement 
■piparently  can  come  only  from  another 
Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin  conference  with 
a  view  to  setting  at  rest  the  growing  feeling 
that  power  politics  rather  than  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  concepts  is  now  dictating  the 
course  of  events.  It  would  be  a  sorry  state 
of  affairs  if  after  all  the  sacrifices  we  have 
made  to  build  a  new  world  order  we  should 
afaln  find  ourselves  at  the  crossroads. 

|7rom    the    Washington    Evening    Star    of 

December  10,  1944) 
POLITTCAX.  QtTSmONS  AKtsota  To  Plaoctx  Piao 

PLANNxas — Aixns  Havx   Ens  on  Fvtuwm 
AovANTACis  Whux  UmrxD  Statvs 
Oin.T  To  DxrxAT  Nazis  and  8vppo«t 

Zbbai* 

(By  Oonstantine  Brown) 

Thera  la  a  civil  war  In  Oreeoe— «  conflict 
between  the  Royal  Government  supported  by 
the  British  troops  of  liberation  and  the  Co -n- 
muntst  guerrillas.  supportMl  by  their  ideals 
possibly  and  by  tooM  material  help  from 
Russia. 

There  to  »  witch  hunt  atalntt  the  eoUabo* 
ratlonista  in  Yugoalavia.  In  that  country 
the  ward  "ooUaborattonUt"  is  not  applied  to 
ttaOM  who  have  helped  the  Oermans.  but 
thoM  who  supported  the  nationalist  antt- 
Oerman  moranMnt  dlraoted  by  Oen.  Oraja 
Hflhallovlch.  CoUaboratiotitsU  are  all  tho^e 
who  refuse  to  reeognlM  the  Aloaoow-spon* 
fored  Marshal  Tito. 

There  Is  a  latent  and  Itttte  reported  dvU 
war  In  France  and  Belgium.  The  Polish  un- 
dergi^und  in  westeto  Poland  Is  getting  ready 
to  fight  for  the  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  their  couniry  if  the  Alliea  maintain  their 
policy  of  placing  them  under  the  rule  of  the 
Soviet-created  Lublin  government.  The  ef- 
fective military  occupation  of  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  has  not  brought  forth  any  major 
disturbance. 

In  the  new  concentration  camps  all  over 
the  territory  of  these  countries  there  are 
more  individuals  unfriendly  to  the  gov- 
ernments chosen  by  the  Soviet  military  com- 
mand than  there  are  Nazi  sympathizers. 
The  heavy  ctirtain  of  censorship  prevents 
XMW*  rasarding  the  thousands  who  are  being 
Mneotad  as  collaborationists  from  reaching 
the  outside  world. 

xmrras  statss  nxwsmxn  baxbxd 
The  Russian-appointed  governments  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  declaring  all  thoee  who 
are  not  supporting  them  as  enemies  of  the 
country  and  collaborationists  who  are  either 
hanged,  ahot.  or  placed  l>ehind  barbed  wire. 
In  order  to  do  this  and  avoid  criticism.  Amer- 
ican newspapermen  have  been  barred  from 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 

Moreover,  within  48  hours  after  the  Rus- 
sian armies  entered  Sofia,  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican officials  who  had  been  rushed  to  the 
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Btilgarian  capital  as 
sent  a  mission  to  Cairo 
were  loaded  in  trucks 
border  In  Turkey 
this  act  of  our  Russian 
press  had  complete  accotints 
with  pictures  of  the 
imceremonioiusly 

The  present  military 
southeastern,  eastern, 
have  a  political  character 
ern  front  are  the  American 
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No  concrete  peace 
lated  by  the  major  allies 
and  the  signing  of  the 
thus  appears  that  in 
constructive  plan  for 
tlon  of  the  world — wllftiout 
and  social  rehabilitate  in 
of — this  document  shqald 
foreground  once  again 

Although    the    Atla4tlc 
creation  of  the  United 
aln  and  was  not  lnt4nded 
continent,  it  was  the 
Dumbarton    Oaks 
Wellington   Koo,   who 
that  the  charter  shoulA 
amble  or  be  Incorpori  ted 
dealing  with  the  futiire 
of  the  world. 

The  Ambassador's 
The  charter  has  not 
by  It*  parents,  but  it 
taste  to  mention  it  at 
tlon   concerning   the 
post'War  world, 
"from  above"  or 
that  the  document  is 
of  the  major  Allied 
■aM  propaganda  servti 
Information  are  refral|)lng 
It  In  their  broadeasts 
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Soon  after  the  Russians  liberated  Rumania, 
the  American  and  British  refineries  were  dis- 
mantled and  taken  to  oil  fields  at  Grozny. 
Answering  inquiries  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
action,  the  Russian  high  command  replied 
that  it  "needed  them."  American.  British, 
and  other  foreign  companies  which  have  in- 
vested large  amoxmts  of  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Rumanian  oil  fields  are 
convinced  that  soon  they  will  'ecelve  an  offer 
from  the  Russian -sponsored  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment for  a  cash  payment  for  their  in- 
terests. They  will  have  to  accept  It,  regard- 
less of  how  small  it  wUl  be.  because  oU  fields 
without  refineries  are  of  little  value. 

CLOSED    BOOKS   TO   ALLIZS 

Politically,  the  Balkans,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Russian-liberated  countries,  are  a  closed 
book  to  the  Allies,  although  nominally  the 
armistices  signed  by  the  former  satellites  of 
the  Reich  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Big 
Three.  Little  reliable  Information  is  being 
published  in  American  newspapers  from 
those  areas.  Whatever  information  is  availa- 
ble comes  from  sources  which  cannot  be 
authoritatively  mentioned  becatise  of  the 
fear  that  they  might  become  "dry." 

Between  January  and  September  of  this 
year  Marshal  Tito  was  officially  believed  to  be 
the  protege  of  the  British.  Yet  when  the 
Russians  entered  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  and 
began  their  various  operations  in  the  Balkans. 
Tito  got  away  surreptitiously  from  his  British 
protectors,  joined  the  Russian  headquarters 
at  Bucharest  and  officially  annoimced  that 
he  permitted  the  Russian  troops  to  enter 
Yugoslav  territory.  He  refused  similar  per- 
mission to  the  British. 

Tito  recently  went  even  further  than  that. 
About  2  weeks  ago,  when  the  British  decided 
to  land  a  small  marine  expeditionary  force 
at  Boka  Kotorska  on  the  Adriatic,  the  detach- 
ment was  met  by  a  larger  Tito  force  which 
disarmed  the  British  and  sent  them  back  to 
Italy.  Tito  was  polite  enough  not  to  send 
the  men  to  a  prisoner's  camp,  where  he  is 
keeping  captured  Oermans.  A  like  incident 
occurred  last  week  at  the  Tugoslsv  port  of 
Dubrovnik.  where  the  British  were  given  per- 
mission to  land,  but  were  prevented  by  force 
from  sdvsncing  Into  ths  Interior, 

Many  of  the  countrlei  which  are  now  being 
liberated  have  Joined  ths  Allies  throtigh  their 
respective  governments  on  their  own  volition, 
because  they  wanted  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom and  sovereignty. 

VNrriD  STATZS  UPtXSKNTEO  XDBAL 

This  was  solemnly  promised  them  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  which  we  drafted  and  signed 
a  months  before  we  ourselves  entered  the  war. 
And  while  there  is  not  a  single  European 
nation  which  trusts  the  other  they  all  had  a 
blind  and  implicit  faith  in  the  word  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Our  entrance  into  the  war  was  greeted 
with  unparalleled  enthusiasm  by  all  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  Europe — particu- 
larly the  smaller  ones.  Th.s  enthusiasm 
was  not  due  only  to  the  potential  military 
power  of  this  country.  We  got  into  the  war 
fully  unprepared  after  a  major  defeat  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  later  the  set-back  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Otu*  greatest  baggage  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  was  our  honesty  of  purpose  and 
our  determination  to  see  that  justice  would 
be  Imparted  to  the  strong  and  weak  alike. 

We  were  cheered  as  Allies  not  only  because 
our  action  made  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  a 
.  certainty,  but  also  because  it  was  believed  in 
every  capital  in  the  world  that  we  would  re- 
fuse to  be  made  the  tool  of  power  politics. 
We  presented  an  ideal  combination  for  the 
weak — an  honesty  of  purpose  combined  with 
no  desire  for  territorial  conquest  and  enough 
strength  to  make  our  word  listened  to  and 
respected  by  everybody  In  the  ^/orld. 

The  European  nations  realized  much  more 
than  the  people  at  home  what  a  powerful 
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„„„!  ,  our  production  and  lease-lend  was 
and  how  by  using  intelllgenUy  that  most 
powerful  "argument"  we  could  restore  strife- 
ridden  Europe  to  some  sort  of  peace. 

FOUnCALLT    MINDED 

The  European  countries  are  aU  politlcaUy 
minded.    They  all  consider  war  as  an  in- 
strument to  achieve  certain  definite  politi- 
cal   objectives.      Russia,   for   instance,    has 
overlooked  Teheran  pledges  to  strike  at  the 
Germans  with  all  bet  might  at  the  same  time 
the  Allied  armies  in   the  west  were  slicing 
deeply   into   the  German   Wehrmacht.     In- 
stead Russia  decided  to  consolidate  her  po- 
litical objectives   In  the  cast,  the   Balkans, 
Finland,  and  the  Baltic  statee.  leaving  the 
westtSTi  Allies  alone  to  fight  a  desperate  and 
costly  battle  against  the  main  German  forces. 
Great  Britain  herself  has  recently  with- 
drawn divisions  from  the  Italian  campaign— 
which  Itself  was  rammed  down  the  throat  of 
the  American  strategists  who  did  not  be- 
lieve It  was  worth  the  coet  to  men  and  ma- 
terial—In  ortler  to  send  a  foroe  Into  Greece 
and  thus  attempt  to  secure  her  political  ob- 
jectives in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.    Enn 
the  British-American  campaign  in  north  Af- 
rica in  1942  had  a  long-range  political  rath- 
er than  military  purpose.    The  same  motivw 
prompted  Prime  Minister  ChurchiU  to  insist 
on  major  operations  In  Italy,  although  It  had 
been  made  clear  to  him  that  we  would  en- 
counter there  a  bottleneck  after  the  start  of 
major  operations  on  western  front. 

Our  major  alUes,  It  is  obvious  to  aU  except 
those  who  want  to  blind  themselves,  have 
definite  political  reasons  In  this  war.  Hence, 
their  desire  and  pressure  to  organize  the 
ntiv}^  of  the  wocM  by  lones  of  Influence.  The 
Pnjtffd  Statosi.  having  no  such  obJecUves  in 
mind  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  alone  has 
made  the  fighting  Itself— that  Is  to  aay.  ths 
mUltary  defeat  of  Germany— lU  sola  war  ob- 
tocUv*  The  major  obJecUve,  the  astahUsh- 
mant  of  a  durable  peace  in  Burope  based  on 
Justice  and  high  prlnclpU.  has  bsan  lost  to 
tha  shuffles  which  have  oome  about  slMS  tha 
Mosoow  and  Teheran  parleys. 

Tb*  latent  cottfllot  of  laterasts  toctwsen  th* 
U.  B.  a.  B.  and  Orsat  IrlUtB  In  Iraa.  Orsces. 
and  lUly  sppsrsntlf  has  been  *o  uncKpeetad 
hf  ths  policy  framers  of  this  country  that 
thST  have  flvm  up  if  not  oOcially.  at  least 
In  fact,  ths  dMMtr  which  guarantaed  full 
soTcrelgnty  to  all  the  sffgrwsKl  nations. 


The  Jewish  Prohlem 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  L  SOWERS 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  16. 1944 
Ur  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  rny  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  an  address 
by  William  B.  Ziff.  given  at  a  mass  rally 
caUed  by  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  in  Carnegie  Hall.  New 
York,  on  December  4.  1944.  Mr.  Ziff 
is  the  noted  author  and  expert  in  mter- 
naUonal  affairs  whose  book.  The  Gen- 
Uemen  Talk  of  Peace,  Is  being  widely 
discussed  here  In  the  Capital. 

The  Jewish  problem  Is  not  a  humanitarian 
problem  alone,  though  one  would  think  that 
an  this  constant  persecution,  torture,  and 
bloodshed  would  Justify  the  introduction  of 
some    humanitarian    sentiment    toward    Its 


seluUoQ.  Actually  It  is  a  question  c€  social 
engineering,  of  that  general  aU-around  settle- 
ment of  basic  problems  which  Is  demanded 
If  there  ever  Is  to  be  a  reasonably  peaceful 
•Dd  decent  world. 

If  we  cannot  apply  logic,  reason,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  protjlem  of  the  Jews  of 
Buit^M  m  this  terrible  hour  of  suffering,  ws 
cannot  apply  It  anywhere  or  at  all. 

Either  we  are  to  have  some  semblance  of 
world  law  based  on  common  equity  and  the 
right  of  all  human  creatures  to  security,  life, 
and  happiness  or  we  will  have  International 
anarchy. 

If  there  Is  to  be  hitematlonal  organiza- 
tion, a  proper  start  can  be  made  now  In  the 
settlement  of  this  one  single  problem  with 
which  we  are  concerned — the  problem  of  the 
Hebrew  people. 

The  Jews  of  Europe  know  that  It  will  be 
a  practical  impossibility  to  obtain  the  resto- 
ration of  their  rights.  Europe  will  be  im- 
poverished and  will  have  been  corrupted 
beyond  the  point  of  recovery  by  years  of 
Nazi  Indoctrination.  Even  In  Free  Prance 
there  exists  an  anti-Semitic  underground, 
a  carry-over  from  the  Vichy  regime. 

Irrespective  of  the  atUtudes  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  rulers  who  control  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  the  burdened,  outcast  Jews  of 
Europe  have  made  their  own  decision:  They 
wish  to  live  their  lives  out  In  future  as 
cltlaens  of  a  Hebrew  nation  of  their  own 
making. 

There  U  something  gruesomely  pathetic  in 
tbe  determined  hopeless  struggle  of  these 
itranded  outcasts  thus  to  retxim  to  theUr 
own  land.-  What  staiuis  In  the  way?  What 
prevents  It? 

The  answer  can  be  given  in  a  sentence: 
It  U  the  equally  strong  determlnaUon  of 
the  British  Government  never  to  aUow  It. 
It  must  be  declared  now  that  If  there  Is 
any   Uiternational  Uw  and  any  code  d  In- 
ternational responsibility.  It  to  not  In  the 
iMnds  of  Great  BrlUIn  to  dispose  of  Palestine 
hf  arbitrary  action.  In  order  to  serve  purely 
Irlttoh  purposss.    Paleetina  U  a  subject  of 
lalsrnatlonsl   Uw.    The   British   ars   thsra 
only  toaoauss  ot  a  mandats  to  which  they 
aiw  aommltlad  on  behaU  of  ths  Jewish  people. 
It  manrt  bs  sxpsctsd  that  ths  sanctity  of 
tiaaUss,  aueb  as  thoss  proposed   at   Dum- 
barton Oaks,  wUl  bs  obssrvsd  whUs  at  ths 
■ams  ttms  Oraat  Britain  oomplaosntly   if 
nores  ths  solamn  promlsss  of  ths  68  nations 
who  initials^  tha  Balfour  Declaration. 

In  l«M  tha  Amsrlean-Brittah  Trsaty  on 
Palestine  committed  the  United  States  to 
this  program. 

-  In  the  raoent  elections,  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  went  on  record 
as  favoring  the  establishment  In  Palesttna  <« 
a  ravish  state. 

President  Roosevelt  declared  hlmseli  as 
follows:  T  am  convinced  that  the  American 
people  give  their  support  to  this  aim.  and 
tf  reelected  I  shall  help  to  bring  about  Its 

realization."  

Let  us  see  what  the  ahn  Is  to  which  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  committed  himself  and  his 
adminisuatton.  The  paragraph  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  reads  as 
foUows:  "We  favor  the  opening  of  Palestine 
to  unrestricted  Jewish  Immigration  and  col- 
onization, and  auch  a  policy  as  will  result 
m  the  establishment  there  of  a  free  and 
democratic   Jewish   commonwealth." 

n  these  are  not  fast  empty  campaign  prom- 
ises I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  ask  that 
steiis  be  Uken  to  place  these  assurances  into 
effect. 

The  people  who  are  to  be  saved  are  facing 
extermination.  Even  as  we  talk  they  we 
belsg  destroyed  In  the  camps  o«  central 
Europe.  They  are  still  caged  In  a  Pr^^  to 
which  the  Prime  liinlet«r  of  the  British 
■nplre  alxma  possesses  the  key. 


Ttoe  Onlted  Butes  has  a  rt^A  under  tew 
to  aaks  itself  heard  tn  this  case. 

into  Oovemment  should  Issue  a  state- 
ment to  Great  Brltatai  sipmaslni  Its  views. 
Klvlslnc  It  of  the  atttttada  of  the  American 
people. 

We  could  ask  the  Brttlsli  to  aidhsre  to  ths 
terms  of  tlie  mandate. 

such  a  policy  would  rseatte  Instant  anu 
enthusiastic  approval  everywhere,  except  In 
the  limited  quarters  occupied  by  the  profes- 
sional civil  servants  who  administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  empire  from  Whitehall  and  West- 
mlnstw.  The  British  people  themselves 
would  enthusiasticaUy  approve. 

We  might  even  go  further.  M  there  Is  to 
be  international  organiaation.  and  It  Is  to 
be  pracUcal  in  operation,  a  proper  start  couU 
be  made  now  by  setting  up  a  oommlsslnn  to 
\indertake  the  rescue  and  the  rehabURatton 
of  the  Jews— and.  Incidentally,  to  investigate 
the  stewardship  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
years,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  has  dls- 
ofciiyil  Its  obligation  under  the  Palestine 
mandate.  U  a  crime  has  been  committed  In 
their  name  by  the  represwitatlves  of  the 
Britisli  people,  I  take  it  that  they  will  seek 
to  make  amends.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
British  people  themselves  wlU  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  perpetrators  of  such  abomlnatiofis  as 

these. 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  love  for  the  British 
people,  or  In  my  admiration  lor  their  dis- 
tinguished prime  minister.  Mr.  ChurchiU.  X 
have  expressed  as  much  In  numerous  writ- 
ings. But  my  love  for  simple  truth  and  the 
cause  of  corrunon  humanity  outweighs  even 
this  deep  affection. 

Mr   Chm-chlU  has  recently  made  the  dec- 
laration that  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  presum- 
ably abetted  by  Jews  elsewhere,  have  con- 
ducted a  reign  of  terror  which  he  Ultterly 
compared  to  Naxl  gangsterism .     I  do  not  con- 
done gangsterism  or  terrorism  In  any  form, 
but  I  now  say.  and  the  facU  wiU  bear  me  out. 
that  It  U  the  British  themselves  who  have 
conducted  a  continuous  rslgn  (d  terror  In 
Palestins  against  ths  Jews,  wbsrs  they  have 
■upprsaMd    thsir    rlgbU.    have    condemned 
Xhm  to  Uve  In  what  ars  virtually  ghettos, 
and  have  bolted  ths  doors  fast  against  ths 
millions  of  Europs  who  might  havs  sscspsd 
to  a  safs  and  happy  Ufa.  but  who  •£•  now 
'corpi-ss  lying  Ui  ths  mass  gravss  of  Poland, 
i  Thass  dead  wars  not  whoUy  ■tf>ngars  to  us. 
In  tha  common  struggls  against  tha  Hail 
oppraasc.".  thsy  wsrs  our  allies. 

Ths  men  who  make  the  British  policy  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  Beat  may  declare  what  they 
wish  but  they  cannot  wash  themselves  clean 
of  this  charge  of  which  the  dying  sgony  of 
millions  of  tortured  human  creatures  accuses 

them. 
Let  tis  see  what  the  record  says. 
The  British  are  to  Palestine  for  only  one 
reason— to  erect   a   Jewish   national   home. 
Since  they  have  been  there.  Palestine  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  number  of  vicious  rlota 
In  which  the  newly  arrived  Jewish  Immi- 
grants have  been  massacred  and  their  pos- 
sessions looted.    I  say  now  that  every  In- 
formed person  acquainted  with  that  situation 
knows  that  It  is  the  British  officials  them- 
selves who  must  accept   responsibility.     It 
was  their  actions  which  touched  off  the  riots 
and  made  them  possible.  If  they  did   not 
actually  sponsor  them. 

Thotigh  this  may  be  denied,  there  are  other 
details  which  are  not  debatable.  Palestine  • 
Is  the  only  country  In  the  world  outside  of 
Nazi  Europe  which  has  a  full  set  of  antl- 
JewlBh  laws.  In  Trans-Jordan  two-thirds  of 
the  country  originally  under  mandate  to  be 
transformed  Into  a  Jewish  national  home, 
no  Jew  can  even  enter  except  by  a  rare  spe- 
cial dispensation.  In  the  area  west  of  Jordan 
Jews  are  carefully  sequeatered  In  ghettos; 
and  in  90  percent  of  this  already  shrunken 
territory  Jews  may  not  buy  land,  own  mort- 
gages, rent  or  buy  a  house—only  becaus* 
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they  are  Jew*.  Jewish  Industry  U  handi- 
capped In  every  conceivable  manner  by  a 
system  erf  ingenious  regulations  and  ordl- 
■aDOH  dMlcned  to  discourage  It. 
.But  the  greatest  enormity  of  all  are  the 
controls  set  over  Immigration.  Jews  Jdone 
are  limited  and  excluded.  They  need  visas 
which  are  only  grudgingly  given.  Arabs  and 
all  others  may  enter  rreely  and  as  they  please. 

A  refugee  Jew.  for  example,  who  U  escaping 
by  the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  Axis  Europe, 
is  pompotisly  told  that  he  Is  an  Illegal  immi- 
grant— a  scoundrel  who  does  not  have  a 
proper  visa.  To  have  a  proper  visa  one  must 
go  through  certain  formalities  which  may 
take  years.  The  refugee  in  essence  is  asked 
to  go  back  to  the  murder  camp  at  Trebllnka 
and  ask  for  a  visa.  He  Is  also  asked  to  draw 
lots  to  see  who  is  going  to  be  lucky  enough 
to  escape,  since  the  British  have  already  de- 
clared In  their  latest  white  paper  that  only 
another  23,000  of  the  millions  of  Jews  who 
need  to  escape  from  Europe  can  do  so. 

On  the  question  of  absorptive  capacity.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note  that  If  the  area  as 
originally  mandated  were  populated  per 
■quare  mile  to  the  extent  of  Britain  Itself, 
It  woxild  hold  33,000.000  people.  If  Its  popu- 
lation per  square  mile  were  no  greater  than 
that' of  mountainous,  agricultural  Sicily,  It 
wotild  hold  20.000.000  people.  The  American 
expert.  Waiter  Lowdermllk.  says  that  by  a 
few  simple  irrigation  measures  at  least  5.000.- 
000  additional  people  could  be  settled  on  an 
agricultural  base  In  western  Palestine  alone. 

All  told,  there  are  not  2.000.000  people  now 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  combined. 

We  are  told  as  a  final  argument,  that  the 
British  cannot  carry  through  their  obliga- 
tions because  the  Arabian  countries  object. 
By  what  right  the  Arabs  are  enabled  to  speak 
in  this  situation  I  am  unable  to  discover 
Patestlne  at  no  time  In  history  was  under 
the  rule  of  the  Arabs.  As  far  as  the  Arab 
states  are  concerned,  the  whole  suggestion 
is  an  Impertinence.  Iraq  Is  occupied  enemy 
country.  For  a  brief  period  it  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Nazis  under  the  leadership  of 
the  now  exiled  Al  Gailonl,  and  had  to  be 
retaken  by  British  troops.  In  Egypt,  though 
that  country  wm  Invaded,  there  was  no  secret 
of  Its  pro-Axis  sympathy.  Not  a  finger  was 
raised  by  an  Egyptian  soldier  to  defend  its 
soil.  It  was  the  British,  Australians  and 
Jews  who  defended  Egypt.  Just  as  it  was 
Palestinian  Jewish  forces  which  held  Tobruk. 

One  of  the  most  contemptible  portions  of 
this  grand  conspiracy  which  Is  being  Imple- 
mented by  British  officialdom  In  the  Near 
Bast.  Is  the  playing  up  of  the  very  minor  role 
of  the  Arabs  In  this  conflict  and  Its  utter 
silence  In  regard  to  the  gloricus  chapter  writ- 
ten by  the  Jews, 

All  Jewish  Palestine  though  cooperating 
loyally  in  the  war  against  the  Axis,  seethes 
with  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  official 
British  oppression.  It  is  understandable 
therefore,  that  In  their  extreme  form  forces 
of   resistance   have   taken   an   underground 

We  have  seen  some  evidence  of  this  in  the 
-Tecent  assassination  of  Lord  Moyne,  the  Brlt- 
lah  Commls&loner  in  the  Near  East. 

I  do  not  condone  assassination.  It  Is  al- 
ways an  evil  and  Lneflective  thing.  Let  us 
try  to  understand  the  background.  Moyne 
was  unalterably  opposed  to  Jewish  possession 
of  Palestine.  He  had  espoused  the  familiar 
Nazi  contention  that  the  Jew  should  be  sent 
to  the  tropical  Island  of  Madagascar.  At  the 
time  of  his  assassination  by  the  two  mis- 
guided Jewish  boys.  who.  Incidentally,  had 
served  with  the  Jewish  units  In  north  Africa, 
he  was  preparing  a  proposal  which  would 
have  destroyed  forever  the  hope  of  a  Jewish 
Palcatlne.  The  Jews  were  to  be  locked  In  a 
•mall  ghetto  comparable  to  the  old  Csarlst 
pale,  which  was  to  become  part  of  an  ex- 
panded Syria. 

Again  I  repeat:  I  hata  violence.  But  It  Is 
f  siBss  to  Aeacrlbe  these  boys  as  ordinary 
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gangsters.    Prom  their 
patriots.   Patriots 
to  the  frenzy  of  despat 
than  actuated  these  two 
seen  their  leaders  killed 
British   authorities,   an( 
Jected  to  savage  b 
cause  the  men  who  were 
for  Great  Britain  In  th< 
termlned  to  stand  in  the 

Responsibility  for 
say,  lies  directly  at  the 
Colonial  Office. 

In  expressing  his 
Mr.  Churchill  did  not 
entire  Jewish  people 
that  no  responsible 
has  accused  the  Germai 
responsibility  for  the 
stituted  by  them  In 
Arab  people  thus 
tallons  of  young  Britlsl 
flcsd  to  subdue  their  pri 

Nevertheless.    Mr 
Jewish  people  that  they 
out  what  be  refers  to  ai 
sters  worthy  of  Nazi 
"Many  like  myself  will 
position  we  have 
and  so  long  in  the  past 

If  the  government 
were  to  unlock  the 
homeless,  desperate 
for  entry,  or  rescind  Its 
we  would  bo  In  a 
better  evaluation  on 
Churchill's  government 
which  he  now  threate 
appears  to  me  that  the 
that  mentioned  in  the 
to  Amasa  *How  is  it  w 
embraced  him  with  his 
him  with  his  left." 

The  solution  of  the 
important  cornerstone 
and  lasting  peace 
Much  of  it  has  already 
slaughterhouses  of 
in  the  agony  of  their 
that  the  living  be 
an  end  to  these 

If  I  have  spoken 
and  unhappy  hour,  I 
brave  and  noble  ' 
own  Parliament.    I 
Lord   Wedgewood   and 
uttered  in  accxisation 
their  government.     In 
than    was    once   utter^ 
Winston  Churchill,  at 
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Then  he  described 
ashamed  of  the  course 
ernment  In  Palestine 
then  to  describe   it 
betrayal. 

With    those    men, 
Churchill.  I  am  proiid 
they  spoke,  and  clearl  r 
great  purpose  which  U 
existence  on  this 
In  which  there  can  b( 
not  for  a  privileged  fev 
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their  people  sub- 
ty  and  outrage  be- 
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Near  East  were  de- 
way  of  their  rescue. 
.,  acts.  I  regret  to 
door  of  the  British 


horl-or  at  this  violence, 
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official  in  Britain  as  yet 
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Axis  activities, 
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Y  ave  to  reconsider  the 
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Fewlsh  problem  Is  an 

of  any  possible  just 

can  be  envisaged, 

been  resolved  in  the 

It  Is  these  dead. 

peeping,  who  demand 

now;  that  there  be 

and  horrors. 

in  this  desperate 

said  no  more  than 

have  said  in  their 
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fact.  I  have  said  less 
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with  that  other 
Identify  myself,  for 
In  defense  of  that 
the  final  goal  of  all 
— a  world  at  peace, 
safety  and  sectu-lty, 
but  for  all  men. 


D.  WILLEY 


Speaker,   under 
remarks  on  the 


bill  (H.  R.  4715)  to  Increase  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  in  the  Postal  Service, 
I  include  a  statement  made  by  me  on 
November  21.  1944.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  with  reference  to  the  bill. 

H.  R.  4715.  "To  Increase  the  compensation 
of  employees  in  the  postal  service,"  Is  con- 
sidered at  this  time  because  Public  Law  25, 
enacted  by  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  ex- 
pires on  June  30, 1915.  It  provided  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  to  postal  employees  amount- 
ing to  tSOO  per  annum. 

As  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  temporary  measure,  the  postal  em- 
ployees have  not  had  a  raise  In  basic  rates 
since  1925.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
many  changes  and  increases  in  the  Items 
making  up  the  cost  of  living.  For  instance, 
the  uniforms  which  the  carriers  must  pur- 
chase themselves  now  cost  $44  as  compared 
with  a  cost  of  $35  in  previous  years.  Then, 
too.  the  quality  of  the  uniforms  is  not  as  good 
as  formerly.  As  the  carriers  must  perform 
their  duties  In  all  types  of  weather,  the  In- 
ferior quality  of  present  day  uniforms  means 
earlier  replacement  and  much  additional 
cost  as  compared  with  other  years.  The  ru- 
ral drivers  also  must  be  out  In  all  sorts  of 
weather.  Then,  too.  as  is  well  known,  the 
Increase  In  the  ordinary  living  costs  affects  the 
postal  workers  as  It  affects  all  other  people. 
All  m  all.  the  various  Increases  in  the 
Items  making  up  living  expenses  have  affected 
this  group  of  government  workers  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  felt  the  Increase  in  basic 
rates  provided  by  H.  R.  4715  is  fully  Justified 
at  this  time. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  recent  years 
have  affected  the  postal  employees  because  of 
the  added  responsibilities  placed  upon  them 
and  the  increased  volume  of  the  mall.  There 
have  t>een  many  forms  distributed  by  the 
carriers  and  handled  by  the  other  workers 
in  connection  with  Government  Departments 
and  Government  work,  such  as  Social  Security 
and  the  delivery  of  bonds  which  have  been 
widely  purchased  by  our  people.  The  deliv- 
ery of  a  bond  through  the  mall  has  Involved 
added  responsibility,  as  the  carriers  must  use 
extra  precaution  in  notifying  an  addressee 
that  a  bond  has  been  delivered  by  ringing  the 
bells  at  the  varlovjs  homes,  and.  If  possible, 
notifying  the  occupants  that  a  bond  has 
been  delivered  to  them.  This  requires  more 
time  as  well  as  additional  work  because  of 
the  number  of  k>onds  that  have  been  delivered 
everywhere.  Notwithstanding  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  mall  han- 
dled and  deliveied,  the  postal  service  in  many 
places  is  short-handed.  There  are  vacancies 
In  the  service  due  to  the  fact  that  necessary 
men  cannot  be  obtained  at  this  time. 

It  Is  significant,  that  almost  everywhere 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  28  percent  In 
the  volume  of  mall  handled  by  the  employ- 
ees o:  the  Postal  Service.  This  Is  true  In 
the  city  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  on  behalf  of 
whose  postal  employees  and  the  other  em- 
ployees in  the  State  of  Delaware  I  am  appear- 
ing here  today.  j. 

Much  of  the  increased  volume  of  postal 
business,  which  Is  stated  to  be  Nation-wide, 
is  due  to  the  war.  As  is  well  known,  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  flow 
of  first-class  mall  and  package  mall  to  the 
camps  where  our  men  are  stationed  In  this 
country  and  to  the  various  areas  overseas 
where  American  troops' have  been  sent  The 
volimie  of  mail  to  and  from  our  soldiers  has 
been  tremendous.  Not  only  is  this  Increase 
in  volume  significant,  but  there  has  been 
greatly  added  responsibility  attached  to  the 
postal  employees  because  of  the  nature  of 
this  maU  to  and  from  our  service  men  and 
women.  All  of  us  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance of  seeing  that  this  mall  goes 
through  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Postal 
Service.  The  employees  are  fully  alive  to 
their  responsibilities   in   seeing    that   mall 
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coming  to  the  families  at  home  and  mail 
going  from  them  to  their  relatives  In  the 
service  shall  be  delivered  promptly  and  with 
the  greatest  care,  because  they  know  the 
tremendous  significance  that  a  single  piece 
of  mall  may  have  to  the  persons  affected. 

Our  country  that  Is  solidly  behind  the  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  the  battles  on 
aU  the  war  fronts  Is  a  unit  In  demanding  that 
mail  affecting  the  armed  services  shaU  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  That  means  that  the 
responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  postal  em- 
ployees. Upon  their  interest,  care,  and  re- 
sponsibility depends  the^prompt  delivery  of 
the  service  mall.  - 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  the 
highest  quality  of  service  from  the  postj"!  em- 
ployees in  all  matters  and  especially  la  all 
that  concerns  the  war  and  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  it. 

If  we  thus  demand  of  the  postal  employees 
the  greatest  care  in  this  vital  matter  and  If 
we  realize  that  this  responsibility  that  we  de- 
mand is  requiring  more  of  their  attention 
and  time  and  that  the  volume  of  mall  has 
increased  as  stated,  then  we  should  certainly 
be  willing  to  see  that  the  loyal  services  we 
demand  of  postal  employees  should  be  rea- 
sonably compensated.  Pair  pay  for  honest 
and  extraordinary  service  Is  certainly  not  an 
unreasonable  request  to  make  at  thU  time. 

Many  of  the  postal  workers  work  In  the 
open     They  go  out  In  all  types  of  weather 
to  carry  on  that  tradition  which  has  ever 
been  a  by-word  of  the  postal  service,  a  tra- 
dition that  the  maU  must  go  through  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
that    must    be   faced.    We   request    of    the 
Bostal   employees   today   a   continuance    of 
ttielr  high  type  of  service  and  caU  upon  them 
to  maintain  this  great  tradition  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.    We  call  upon  them  to  see 
that  every  piece  of  maU,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  freighted  with  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  some  one  of  our  people,  shall  go  to 
its  destination  without  delay.    We  are  will- 
ing then  and  anxious  that  the  loyal  ern- 
nloyees  who  are  thus  charged  shall  be  fairly 
compensated  for  their  services  and  responsl- 
bUltles.    We  urge  that  H.  R.  4715  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  without  delay. 


Food  Problem  Is  Still  Serioat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  IS,  1944 
Mr  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  2  years  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  next  to 
winning  the  war,  the  greatest  problems 
confronting  the  American  people  were 
those  problems  which  concerned  the  pro- 
ductions, processing,  distribution  and 
consumpUon  of  food.  Food  not  only  is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  great  necessities 
of  Ufe  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  necessary  items  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war. 

13ecause  of  the  faUure  of  the  admin- 
istration to  properly  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  food  as  a  factor  in  the  daUy 
Uves  of  the  people  and  In  the  prosecutiou 
of  the  war  there  arose  in  this  country  a 
great  clamor  of  protest  from  the  people 
in  practically  all  walks  of  Ufe.  In  an 
effort  to  relieve  this  situation  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  Congress  early  in  194J 
appointed  a  committee  from  among  the 


Republican  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  hope  that  such  a  committee  could 
translate  the  call  of  the  people  into  ac- 
tion that  would  bring  the  desired  relief. 
The    Republican    Congressional    Pood 
Study   Committee   was   organized   and 
proceeded  to  work  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer     of      1943.    This      committee 
tackled  the  problem  Inunediately  witn 
an  earnestness  and  a  seal  that  made  a 
great  impression  upon  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  and  brought  relief  in  many 
directions.    The  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee was  not  to  find  fault  or  to  indulge  in 
carping  criticism  but  the  purpose  was  to 
render  such  service  as  would  tend  to 
bring  relief.    Pood  Is  a  necessity  of  lifs 
and  it  knows  no  politics.    Lack  of  food 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer 
presents  the  same  problem  to  the  rich  as 
to  the  poor.    Problems  relating  to  the 
production  of  food  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  food  not  only  affect  the  producer 
and  the  transporter  but  affect  the  con- 
sumer as  well. 

One  of  the  fh-st  propositions  advanced 
by  the  RepubMcan  Congressional  Pood 
Study  Committee  was  that  the  great 
clamor  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  whole 
food  situation  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration  was  handling 
the  food  situation  in  a  most  bunglesome 
manner  because  many  different  agencies 
were  assuming  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  various  phases  of  the  food  problem 
with  the  result  that  confusion  and  chaos 
developed  in  every  direction.    Realizing 
this  fact  the  committee  immediately  ad- 
vocated the  placing  of  all  food  activiUes 
under  one  head.    Legislation  to  this  ef- 
fect was  introduced  in  Congress.    The 
first  bill,  known  as  the  Jenkins  biU.  was 
followed  immediately  by  a  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Ftjlmer.  the  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  of  the  House.  Both 
bills  were  to  the  same  import. 

The  administration  naturally  opposed 
the  passage  of  any  legislation  offered  as 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  a  Republican 
committee,  but  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration proceeded  to  make  many 
desirable  changes  as  the  result  of  the 
activity  of  the  Republican  committee.  I 
notice  by  the  press  and  by  the  trade 
journals  that  the  administration  is  now 
contemplating  placing  all  food  activi- 
ties under  one  head.  I  hope  this  wiU  be 
done,  because  there  is  no  question  but 
that  such  a  plan  will  tend  to  eliminate 
many  duplications  of  authority  and  re- 
move many  unnecessary  burdens  from 
the  producer  as  well  as  the  consumer  of 

food.  ^ 

Some  phases  of  the  food  situation  are 
still  desperate  in  the  country.     I  am 
afraid  that  many  of  these  situations  are 
the  result  of  the  failure  of  the  admiii- 
istration  to   appreciate  the   real   basic 
problems  of  food  production  and  food 
distribution.    The  New  Deal  philosophy 
of  scarcity  still  manifests  itself  occa- 
sionally in  the  activities  of  the  admin- 
istration.  There  are  still  some  People  in 
the  administration  who  feel  that  they 
were  justified  in  kilUng  pigs  and  discour- 
aging production.    The  cigarette  short- 
age, in  which  so  many  people  are  mter- 
ested  all  over  the  world,  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  doctrine  of  scarcity.  Tobacco  now 
is  seUmg  at  probably  tiie  highest  price 
that  it  has  attained  in  many  years,  but  [ 


for  years  the  administration  has  re- 
stricted production  of  tobacco  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Tobacco  is  not  a  per- 
ishable product,  such  as  fruits  and  ber- 
ries. Surplus  tobacco  can  be  stored. 
Someone  should  have  been  smart  enough 
to  have  anticipated  the  tobacco  needs  of 
the  world  and  to  have  produced  suffi- 
ciently to  meet  those  needs. 

The  country  faces  a  very  serious  poul- 
try problem  at  this  time.    Everyone  who 
eats  or  has  any  experience  in  the  pur- 
chase of  food  for  table  use  knows  that 
It  has  been  practically  impossible  to  get 
any  beef   in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  for  many  months.    Ev«-y- 
one  knows  that  the  principal  meat  diet 
during  this  time  has  been  poultry  and 
fish.    We  see  by  the  papers  that  aU  poul- 
try produced  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  now  to  be  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment exclusively.    It  Is  almost  im- 
possible in  Washington  today  to  buy  but- 
ter or  to  buy  pork.    Does^it  mean  that 
the  people  of  the  country  are  to  be  de- 
nied a  meat  diet  of  any  kind  except  fish? 
I  see  by  the  press  that  10,000  butcher 
shops  in  New  York  City  are  threatening 
to  close  immediately  after  Christmas. 
This  Is  in  protest  of  the  unfair  and  un- 
successful administration  of  food  activ- 
ities by  the  O.  P.  A.  and  various  other 
food  departments.   The  situation  is  seri- 
ous and  the  administration  must  change 
Its  tactics.    The  adminstration  ought  to 
be  courageous  enough  to  acknowledge  its 
failure  and  to  adopt  whatever  methods 
are  necessary  regardless  of  who  might 
have  suggested  them. 

Producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
of  food  are  insisting  that  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Food  Study  Commit- 
tee or  some  similar  committee  continue 
to  function  in  the  new  Congress  which 
wiU  convene  on  the  3d  of  January.  The 
RepubUcan  leadership  in  Congress  has 
expressed  Itself  In  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
committee  in  the  past,  for  that  speaki 
for  itself.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
there  is  work  for  the  committee  to  do 
in  the  future  aijd  for  that  reason  I  hope 
that  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
new  Congress  wUl  set  up  a  simUar  com- 
mittee and  will  implement  the  commit- 
tee in  such  a  way  that  it  may  have  the 
power  to  operate  quickly  and  decisively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
Food  is  vital  to  all  the  people.  And 
likewise  the  production  and  transporta- 
tion of  food  is  vital  to  all  the  people. 
It  is  over,  above,  and  beyond  all  poUtical 
lines. 


The  Pope  Versoi  SUlia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  HOKTH  CABOLDf* 
m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATIS 

Saturday,  December  16  aegislative  day 
of  Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 
Mr    REYNOLDS.    Mr.   President.   • 
few  days  ago  I  read  what  I  considered 
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to  be  a  fine  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Times-Herald.  The  same  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Pope  Versus  Stalin."  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  subheads  are  "Revolution  in  Spain 
Anain"  and  "Rivera's  Revolution." 
"Franco's  Revolution."  and  "The  Red 
Revolution."  I  ask  unanimoxis  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Pope  Vntsns  Stauw 
BrvoLcnoN  in  bpaih  AOAnr 

Every  day  now.  the  Communists  edge  Just 
k  little  closer  to  the  touch-off  In  Spain.  The 
latest  propaganda  contribution  Is  the  open- 
ing of  a  Mi1«a  In  PM  telling  what  a  bad  guy 
Franco  la,  and  explaining  that  he  keeps  his 
Job  only  because  the  people  of  Spain  just 
haven't  the  nerve  yet  to  start  up  a  new 
dvU  war. 

But  don't  worry  about  that.  The  Span- 
lards  are  a  bloody-minded  people.  For  In- 
stance, no  matter  what  their  politics.  Span- 
lards  of  all  classes  worship  buimghting.  It 
pleuM  them  to  see  a  horse's  guts  spilled  out 
on  the  horns  of  a  bull,  and  it  delights  them 
to  see  a  man  sword  a  bull  to  death.  They 
get  an  even  bigger  kick  IX  the  bull  kUls 
the  man. 

They  can  be  egged  Into  another  violent 
revolution,  all  right.  And  the  Communists 
are  out  to  force  one,  because  if  there  Is 
another  tearing,  blood-letting  year  or  so  In 
Spain,  just  about  the  last  corner  of  Evirope 
will  go   Ted." 

arvzsji's  axvoLtmoN 

And  when  this  next  revolution  blows  In 
Spain,  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  here  as  the 
only  true  way  to  peace,  freedom,  democracy, 
etc.  But  let's  see  about  that.  Spain  came 
Into  this  century  a  weak  and  run-down  coun- 
try Just  ripped  (by  the  U.  S.  A  )  of  its  last  bits 
of  overseas  empire.  It  was  too  poor  and  shaky 
to  Indu'ge  in  World  War  I.  but  up  around 
Barcelona  and  elsewhere  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia  the  Infant  Spanish  factory  system 
profited  from  neutral  trade  with  the  warring 
great   powers. 

So  by  1920  Catalonia  had  the  idea  it  was 
bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  Spain  put  to- 
gether. It  tried  to  secede  and  become  a  fancy 
little  state  within  a  state. 

The  feeble  monarchy  of  Alphonso  Xm,  last 
of  the  Bourbon-Uapsburgs.  Just  couldn't 
cope  with  all  this,  so  up  rose  one  Gen.  Miguel 
Prlmo  de  Rivera  as  the  strong  man.  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1923,  Rivera,  backed  by  the  army. 
■lapped  on  strict  police  laws  and  undertook 
to  hold  Spain  In  one  piece. 

By  January  M.  1930.  he  gave  up  m  dU- 
gust.  old,  sick,  and  a  failure.  He  died  a  few 
weeks  later.  And  then  all  the  crackpots  in 
Spain  called  for  a  field  day.  Up  In  Cata- 
lonia, the  Industrial  workers  by  that  time 
were  nuts  about  anarchy,  meaning  they 
wanted  no  government. 

In  Madrid,  popular  sentiment  was  for 
communism,  or  government-run  everything. 
In  between  those  two  extremes.  Spaniards 
fell  for  everything  from  socialism,  syndical- 
ism, technocracy,  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, to  feudalism  and  at>solute  monarchy. 
The  Communists  and  other  antirellgioi^ 
racketeers,  taking  their  cue  from  Russia,  be- 
gan to  spread  the  story  that  most  of  Spain's 
troubles  were  caused  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  and  belief  In  God.  On  April 
14.  1931,  Alphonso  beat  It  out  of  there  and 
Spain  really  began  to  fall  apart  at  the  seams. 
Church  property  was  confiscated.  Catalonia 
got  a  charter  of  autonomy,  which  amounted 
to  Its  esc  Beaton  from  the  rest  of  Spain.  And 
•■ni  ted  radical  Ideas  of  government  were 
tnaaout. 


niANco's  aEv^LimoN 

Of  course  the  country 
on  down  hill.    And  so 
popped  another  of  tho^ 
time   one  Gen.  Prancisc  a 
Two  years  of  ghastly  cUfl 
help  from  England. 
Italy.    The  other  side,  wlllch 
loyalists,  sold  q<ut  to  Russia 
development,  the  Madrid 
off  a  civil  war  within  the 
last  non-Communist 
loyalist  government  was 

Naturally,  the 
civil  war  as  a  great  oppdrtun 
worst  to  religion,  their  s\forn 
Spanish  cathedrals  were 
Priests  were  tortured 
raped.    The  peasants  wer  > 
holy  things  on  threat  of 
stroy  their  religious  feell  igs 

But  In  the  end  Franci 
done  his  best  since  to 
government,  peace,  and 
He  has  kept  out  of  thh 
sense    enough    to    see 
Chiu-ch    is    the    most    iniportant 
and  hopeful  Influence  in 
worked  with  it 
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cept  plunging  right 

July  18.  1936,  up 

strong  men,  this 

Franco.     Result: 

war.     Franco  got 

e.  Germany,  and 

called  Itself  the 

To  speed  that 

Communists  pulled 

civil  war  until  the 

of  the  so-called 

erased. 

also  took  the 

Ity  to  do  their 

,  eternal  enemy. 

looted  and  burned. 

shot.     Nuns  were 

made  to  desecrate 

death,  Just  to  de- 
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But  far  more  Im- 
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Therefore  Sta- 
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Mr.  MASON.     Mr 
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board,  and  the  smaller 
have  been  parceled  ou 
Lion  or  to  the  Russian 
approval   of   President 
months  ago.  I  prediclcte^l 
sions  of  the  Atlantic 
nored  when  the  Big 
Europe  into  "spheres  of 
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It  would  not  do  to  in 
voter  before  the  electioh 
Greece  or  Poland,  nor 
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cent,  good-hearted,  well-meaning  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  made  a  party  to  the 
double-cross,  because  I  know  he  will  ever 
hereafter  be  ashamed  of  the  part  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  play  in  the  great  trag- 
edy now  occupying  the  stage  in  Europe. 

Because  th<s  great  tragedy  is  discussed 
so  well  by  Frank  C,  Waldrop  under  the 
heading  "Double-cross,"  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  I  include  his  ar- 
ticle as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

DOUBLE -CROSS 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Churchill  formallj  threw  In  the  sponge 
yesterday  and  banded  PoUmd  over  to  Russia. 
The  only  thing  remaining  now  is  to  tee  how 
Roosevelt  operates  to  get  off  the  spot,  if  he 
can.  Then  the  details  of  the  great  double- 
cross  (for  our  side)  In  this  war  will  be  on 
the  public  record. 

That  it  is  a  double-cross,  plain  and  clear, 
cannot  be  debated.  Yesterday  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  you  can  check  this  In 
Churchill's  own  words,  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  notified  the  world  that  Russia 
draws  the  boundary  and  controls  the  char- 
acter of  Poland  from  here  on,  so  far  as  Britain 
Is  concerned. 

Now,  compare  that  with  the  following, 
from  page  541  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nlca  YearlMjok  for  1940.  recounting  the  his- 
tory of  1939: 

"When  the  Nazi  government,  after  the  an- 
nexation of  Czechoslovakia,  made  demands 
on  Poland  for  the  cession  of  Danzig  and  for 
an  extraterritorial  road  through  Pomorze, 
the  opfxisltion  in  Poland,  regardless  of  party 
adliations,  was  unanimous. 

"Poland  feared  the  fate  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  refused  to  abandon  its  sovereignty  over 
any  section  of  her  territory. 

"The  Polish  Government  was  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate and  establish  a  common  Polish-Ger- 
man guarantee  over  Danzig  and  make  all  pos- 
sible concessions  to  facilitate  German  trans- 
portations through  Pomorze  (the  territory  of 
Poland  separating  East  Prussia  from  the  rest 
of  Germany). 

"This  meant  that  Poland  was  willing  to 
agree  to  a  virtual  political  anschluss  between 
Danzig  and  the  Reich  while  reserving  her 
vital  economic  interests  in  the  Baltic.  When 
no  reply  was  received  to  these  proposals,  Po- 
land realized  the  gravity  of  her  danger  and 
turned  to  England  and  France. 

"Meanwhile,  the  British  Government, 
shocked  by  Chancelor  Hitler's  violation  at 
the  Munich  agreement,  decided  upon  a  fun- 
damental change  in  British  foreign  policy.  In 
a  historic  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  March  31,  1939,  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  gave  assurance!  to  Poland 
that— 

"  ••  •  •  In  the  event  of  any  action  which 
clearly  threatened  Polish  independence  and 
which  the  Polish  Government  accordingly 
considered  as  vital  to  resist  with  their  na- 
tional forces.  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  feel  themselves  bound  at  once  to  lend 
the  Polish  Government  all  support  In  their 
power. 

"  "They  have  given  the  Polish  Government 
an  assurance  to  that  effect.  I  may  add  that 
the  French  Government  have  authorized  to 
make  it  plain  that  they  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  do  His  Majesty's  Government.' 

"The  unilateral  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government  was  subsequently  changed  Into 
a  bilateral  treaty  of  mutual  assistance." 

That  was  the  works,  so  far  as  formal,  writ- 
ten, official  promises  could  go.  On  the  bast* 
of  that  guarantee,  the  Poles  told  HiUer  to  go 
to  hell  100  percent,  and  for  keeps.  Result: 
on  September  1.  1939,  Hitler  blasted  Into 
Poland  from  the  west  and  Russia  blasted  In 
from  the  east,  18  days  later,  after  Britain  and 
Prance  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 
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Between  them,  Russia  and  Germany  have 
for  5  years  plowed  Poland  front  to  back. 

Russia  has  got  the  best  of  It  In  the  long 
run.  Including  the  profit  to  her  of  scattering 
Poles  all  through  the  Siberian  waste  lands 
and  of  killing  off  all  the  Poles  she  can  catch 
who  might  seme  day  lead  their  country  back 
to  Independence. 

But  the  Poles  are  stubborn.  Their  Gov- 
^nment  in  exile  has  shifted  personalities 
politics  time  and  again — but  policy  never. 
The  Poles  want  Poland  back.  They  want  It 
back  from  Russia  Just  as  much  as  they 
wanted  it  back  from  Germany.  And  if  their 
historical  record  means  anything,  they  wUl 
not  give  up. 

They  will  call  on  the  British  to  remember 
that  1939  promise. 

It  is  a  promise  that.  Insofar  as  words  can 
possibly  mean  what  they  say.  Is  a  promise  to 
restore  Poland  to  its  1939  boundaries. 

What  Churchill  did  to  the  Poles  yesterday 
reminds  us  of  what  Lloyd  George.  Balfour. 
and  the  other  British  leaders  did  to  the  Arabs 
and  Jews  in  World  War  No.  1. 

The  British  were  in  desperate  need  for  a 
satisfactory  high  explosive.  A  Jewish  scien- 
tist by  the  name  of  Welzmann  Invented  Just 
what  they  wanted.  The  British  asked  him 
to  say  what  reward  *e  would  like.  He  said 
be  wanted  nothing  for  himself  but  asked  a 
material  and  spiritual  homeland  for  the  wan- 
dering Jews  of  the  world.  In  Palestine.  He 
was  promised  it. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  were  diddling 
with  the  Arabs  to  produce  a  rebellion  against 
Turkey,  one  of  Germany's  important  World 
War  No.  1  allies.  The  Arabs  asked  a  mate- 
rial and  spiritual  homeland.  In  Palestine, 
They  were  promised  it. 

Resiilt :  The  Jews  and  the  Arabs  have  been 
fighting  in  Palestine  ever  since,  and  the  Brit- 
ish are  "keeping  order"  between  them.  And 
also  keeping  Palestine. 

The  parallel  in  Poland's  case,  of  course, 
does  not  go  so  far  as  Britain's  having  any 
physical  power  over  Poland.  Russia  Is  doing 
the  keeping  this  trip.  But  as  to  the  promis- 
ing and  the  double-crossing — well,  look  at  the 
record. 

P.  S.— Where's  P.  D.  R.  these  days?  Why 
doesn't  he  speak  up? 


The  AramanitioB  Shortafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  December  16, 1944 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Dllnols.    Mr.  Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  that  I  received  from  a  con- 
stituent. Her  letter,  without  question, 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit  and  deserves 
the  most  thorough  thougW  and  action 
on  our  part. 

DnoN.  111.,  December  12, 1944. 
Hon.  Lbo  E.  Aixzn, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Alles:  In  response  to  yours  of 
the  20th,  the  subject  under  discussion  should 
well  concern  all  thinking  people,  both  In  and 
out  of  the  political  and  mUitary  body. 

At  this  time  and  in  view  of  the  tremen- 
dously depressing  fact  that  our  forces  on  bat- 
tle fronts  are  rationing  ammunition,  and  the 
further  fact  that  members  of  the  legislative 
body  are  making  tours  of  battle  fronts  to 
ascertain  the  catue  of  this  catastrophe.  It 


certainly  behooves  those  of  tis  who  are  in 
definite  acquaintance  with  facts  to  say  very 
brlefiy  and  emphatically,  that  much  more 
good  could  t>e  done  by  the  legislative  group 
were  they  to  get  the  facts  by  investigating 
the  home  fronts,  rather  than  Ineffectually 
Interrogate  those  in  command  on  battle 
fronts  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the 
need  to  ration  ammunition  at  this  the  most 
critical  stage  of  the  war. 

During  the  entire  recent  campaign,  the 
rank  and  file  of  civilian  population  were  given 
the  definite  dea  that  the  closing  of  defense 
plants  was  a  procedure  concurrent  with  the 
war  'situation,  and  since  a  tremendous 
amount  of  faith  is  put  into  the  Information 
that  comes  out  from  governmental  agencies, 
we  on  the  home  fronts  and  in  "country 
towns"  unless  we  are  doing  thinking  of  oiu- 
own,  rather  accept  the  information  and  then 
fall  into  a  state  of  apathy  which  reduces  the 
question  of  winning  the  war  to  a  minimum. 
We  are  then  brought  to  a  sudden  realiza- 
tion that  what  has  been  given  to  us  in  pre- 
vious months  has  not  been  real,  much  less 
true,  and  find  ourselves  with  a  prolongation 
<rf  the  war  which  might  have  been  lessened 
in  length,  had  a  truthful  statement  been 
placed  before  the  people. 

In  the  writer's  contact  with  that  group 
of  men  in  the  service.  In  the  late  30*8.  let  It 
be  said  most  definitely  In  referrUig  to  your 
statement  wherein  you  advise  that  with 
12.CKX).CKX)  men  In  the  service,  there  Is  bound 
to  be  an  exception.  Yes,  Mr.  Allxn,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  the  exception,  yet  the  writers 
definite  knowledge  Is  that  the  rule  exists, 
rather  than  the  exception.  In  visiting  with 
a  young  men  stationed  at  Camp  EaUs  on  a 
recent  trip  down  through  the  State,  this  in- 
dividual advised  the  writer,  that  every  time 
an  overseas  unit  is  outfitted,  he  together  with 
hundreds  of  others  are  thrown  out  because  of 
age.  inability  for  the  rigors  of  overseas  duties, 
etc..  he  further  advised  that  In  his  unit  alone, 
some  1,200  to  1.500  men  are  Just  shim  ted 
around  from  place  to  place,  with  no  duties, 
and  their  one  thought  Is  to  endeavor  to  drive 
this  home  to  thinking  civilians,  that  they 
meet  when  on  furlough,  and  plead  for  an  op- 
portimlty  "o  do  their  share  In  that  one  motive 
that  Is  uppermost  In  the  mind  of  every  serv- 
iceman, "to  get  the  Job  done  and  get  home 
and  have  it  over  with." 

With  the  trcmendotis  amount  of  distress 
at  present  prevalent  by  reason  of  the  actu- 
ality that  exists  relative  to  the  shortage  of 
ammunition  and  the  fact  that  300.000  workers 
are  needed  In  Illinois  alone,  It  would  be  a 
very  worth-whUe  work  for  the  legislative 
body  to  investigate  situations  closer  to  home 
than  the  battlefields  and  after  all,  whUe  we 
all  know  that  the  legislative  and  the  military 
are  single  In  their  respective  work,  no  one 
could  deny  but  that  the  legislative  and  the 
military  must  be  concurrent  on  the  one  defi- 
nite fact  and  that  is  that  these  men  of  the 
late  thirties  would  be  definitely  wUling  to 
give  their  aid  in  doing  work  in  defense  plants 
where  they  could  work  to  some  end  that 
would  be  conducive  of  effective  effort. 

Another  Instance  which  comes  to  the 
writer's  attention  is  the  situation  to  an 
eastern  camp,  where  the  individual  In  ques- 
tion acts  in  the  capacity  of  Interviewing 
returnees  from  overseas  duty;  this  young 
man  advises  that  in  the  last  8  weeks,  he 
has  conducted  exactly  8  interviews,  when 
he  could  easily  handle  120  or  almost  again 
that  many. 

Again  Mr.  Allen,  these  yotmg  men  have 
given  up  their  home  attachments,  such  as 
definite  business  connections,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  own  business,  the  result  of  the 
effort  of  years,  have  been  closed  up  because 
of  the  call  to  service.  They  have  not  halted 
nor  faltered  In  their  allegiance  to  their 
country's  call,  but  now  they  want  to  do 
something,  as  the  young  man  in  the  eastern 


camp  puts  it,  "Here  we  are  with  no  work, 
we  are  faUlng  over  each  other,  getting  stale, 
when  vre  cotild  at  least  be  on  the  home  front 
helping  make  ammunition  aad  feel  that  we 
had  done  and  are  doing  our  p^  to  ultimate 
victory." 

The  imderstandlng  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  some  deftoite- thinking  individual  in 
legislative  duties,  would  do  much  to  alleviate 
the  situation  that  exists  in  thousands  of 
camps  to  the  United  States  and  since  these 
young  men  are  constituentB  of  every  legis- 
lator to  Washington  today,  and  because  wa 
who  consider  ourselves  constituents  of  those 
we  place  In  high  office  feel  that  these  are 
the  conditions  that  should  have  definite  at- 
tention, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ottr  corre- 
spondence will  finally  bear  fruit. 

These  todividuals  over  30  who  are  to  serv- 
ice with  their  ptist  gone,  their  present  dark, 
and  the  future  most  uncertato,  are  men  of 
high  constructive,  creative,  and  outstanding 
ideals,  and  when  the  writer  dwells  on  that 
part  of  your  letter,  wherein  you  advise  that 
the  War  Department  Insists  that  they  need 
these  men  over  35  to  the  service  and  that  , 
they  are  using  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  writer  must  of  necessity  gained  from  to- 
formation  differ  with  both  the  legislative 
and  the  military. 

Yes,  they  may  need  some,  but  they  do  not 
need  them  in  the  tremendous  amount  that 
they  have  in  every  camp  to  the  country,  and 
these  are  the  men  who  could  alleviate  not 
only  the  manpower  shortage  on  the  home 
front,  but  could  without  a  doubt  clear  away 
the  ammunition  shortage  that  exists  right 
now,  and  is  todeed  a  tremendous  hazard  for 
the  Allies,  and  a  tremendous  aid  to  our 
enemies. 

A  higher  thought  must  be  given  this  mat- 
ter, than  to  Just  lay  it  aside  and  consider 
that  the  military  is  doing  their  duty,  when 
the  facU  are  so  obvious  that  they  cause  great 
concern  among  civilians,  and  should  certainly 
receive  attention  on  the  part  of  a  thinking 
legislative  body. 

Again,  thank  you  few  yotir  ftu-ther  kindly 
consideration. 

Very  stocerely, 

Miss  Bertha  Heeceb. 


A  Plan  for  Soldiers'  America  of  Tomorrow 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVH8 

Saturday,  December  16, 1944 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Austen  Lake,  from  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican of  December  11: 
A  Flam  roa  Soldiebs'  Amebica  or  ToMoaaow 
(By  Austen  Lake) 

Some  day,  God  grant  it  be  soon,  our  men 
to  the  United  States  will  be  mustered  out 
and  coming  home  again  as  hard,  competent, 
and  conditioned  youth  to  the  full  flower  of 
manhood.  TTiey  will  audit  the  country's 
ledgers  and  call  for  a  full  accounting  of  the 
Nation's  stewardship  during  the  fateful  years 
of  their  absence. 

Their  patience  with  political  makeshift, 
government  whimsy,  factional  Jealousies,  and 
laggard  waste  will  be  short.  They  will  de- 
mand action  as  they  were  accustomed  to  it — 
Immediate  and  direct. 
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Tar  the  men  who  have  Iain  In  the  steam- 
ing Jungles  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  or  fought 
on  flaming  decks  or  endured  the  thousand 
hardships  and  mortal  dangers  of  a  war  that 
goes  interminably  on.  will  not  be  content 
with  a  system  of  political  spoilage  or  the 
slrupy  drip  of  ofllclal  thanks,  or  the  Inertia 
of  a  spread-eagled  bureaucracy — as  we  re- 
member It  In  the  post-war  years  of  1930-21. 
Not  thU  time. 

There  will  be  eleven  or  more  millions  of 
them,  leveled  by  common  experience.  Instead 
of  the  two  or  three  millions  which  formed 
the  American  Legion  and  V.  F.  W.  In  1918. 
They  re  coming  home  tougher,  more  deter- 
mined, and  less  Indulgent  than  we  did.  This 
wUl  be  their  country  and  we  old  veterans 
will  not  want  It  to  be  otherwise. 

EEEDTIMZ  AND  BAXVIST 

Let  us  elder  soldiers  of  that  other  war  face 
the  Inevitable  by  preparing  a  house  for  this 
boBMComlng.  lest  this  gigantic  national 
force  be  split  on  the  rock  of  dissension  and 
become  the  tool  of  contrary  political  factions. 
For  we  of  that  older  war  with  our  memories, 
relics,  and  lodge  trappings  are  becoming  rele- 
gated to  old  soldiers  who  fought  the  Nation's 
half-forgotten  battles  and  are  turning  gradu- 
ally to  rosemary  and  lavender  between  the 
pagM  of  history.  Ours  must  be  the  role  of 
kindly  counsel  and  paternal  feeling  toward 
these  grim-eyed,  virile  lads  who  are  as  we  once 
were. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  V.  F.  W.  have 
teen,  and  still  are.  useful,  constructive  forces 
for  Americanism.  Their  demands  have  been 
ra— onab?y  temperate.  They  have  never 
allowed  themselves  to  become  political  mo- 
nopolies of  any  party  or  faction.  They  have 
cpsrated  as  tolerant  watchdogs  over  alienisms 
and  as  community  benefactors  of  youth. 

They  have  survived  their  early  errors  and 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Their  harvest  hza 
been  good  and  now.  In  nature's  inexorable 
cycle,  they  move  toward  seed.  And  that 
must  also  be  good.  As  yesterday's  fathers  the 
two  veterans'  organizations  have  one  para- 
mount duty  toward  today's  soldier  sons — to 
keep  the  homecoming  men  in  a  solid  bloc 
and  a  national  force.  From  the  richness  of  a 
quarter  <;fcntury  of  experience,  the  A.  L.  and 
V.  F.  W.  should  prepare  their  house  to  be 
tom^over  to  the  youth  of  this  war  and  to 
rataffie  themselves  to  the  background  as 
advlAoTy  elders.  They  mxist  say,  "The  past 
was  curs.  The  present  Is  yours.  Take  what 
we  have,  build  on  It  and  let  us  be  one  toward 
national  betterment." 

THEIX    ABX    NO    BZTTXR    HANDS 

In  the  apijroachlng  post-war  period,  when 
the  last  big  gun  has  cooled  and  the  last 
bo'sun's  pipe  has  squealed,  our  fighting  youth 
will  be  CDmlcg  home — not  perhaps  In  a  sud- 
den gigantic  gtist,  but  In  trickles  and  rlpa 
that  gradually  rise  to  a  torrent.  Their  fra- 
ternal spirit  will  be  strong,  their  unity  Arm, 
and  their  expectations  large — as  we  were. 
Spiritually  they  will  already  be  organized,  but 
fHiIy  sp.'ritually. 

But  let  them  beware  lest  politically  am- 
bitious groups  and  machine  mongerers  split 
them  Into  rival  factions  and  seek  to  use 
them  as  unwitting  foils  to  keep  the  balance 
of  bureaucratic  prlvUege — as  political  cliques 
may  already  be  planning.  That  must  not 
bappen.  And  the  old  veterans — the  Ameri- 
can Lagion  and  the  V.  F.  W.  must  see  that 
It  doas  not.  That  Is  Its  big  remaining  Job. 
This  is  theirs  and  they've  earned  it. 

What  the  homecoming  horde  will  need, 
more  than  money  bonuses,  land  loans,  and 
memorials  is  a  consolidation,  a  prepared  ad- 
mlDiatratlTe  pattern  and  a  property  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  construct  their  greater 
edifice.  It  must  be  their  edifice  and  not 
curs.  For  If  the  old  war's  veterans  offer 
th:ir  ofllces  in  a  patronizing  spirit  of  "Now 
a^  here,  young  feUers."  the  schism  between 
the  old  and  new  will  be  instant  and  sharp. 


V.  F.  W.  say,  "All 
take   over,    lads," 


But  If  the  A.  L.  and 
that  we  have  Is  yours 
the  new  organization,  bi  whatever  name  it 
chooses,  will  set  up  house  ceeplng  without  the 
long,  energy-wasting  perl  xl  or  growing  pains 
rival  Jealousies  and  Intrig  ue  which  will  spend 
its  forces  in  internal  com  uslon  and  thus  lose 
Its  chance  to  shape  th<  Nation's  post-war 
fate  at  this  most  crltica! 
tory.  For  more  than  (  ver  after  this  war 
we  are  going  to  need  Americanization  and 
the  full  meaning  of  our 
Plurlbua  Unum" — one  frfcm  many 

Few  of  us  old  veterar  s  are  kidding  our- 
selves. There's  a  kind  o^  hearty  comfort  in 
nearing  the  russets,  pur  >:es,  and  ochres  of 
our  physical  autumn,  cjur  winter  is  not  far 
off.  But  the  youth  of 
are  In  the  fiill  tide  of  piysical  summer  and 
ths  season  ahead  is  Its  o  vn 

So  the  future  of  this  country  can  be  In 
no  better  hands  than  thise  that  labored  to 
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national  slogan.  "E 


preserve  It.  and   wisdom 


to   this  future    legion  ai  id.   when   the   time 


comes,  permit  themselves 


anonjrmity.    That  way.  i  nd  that  alone,  can 


the  American  Legion  and 

Wars    give    this    land    a 

which,  more  than  any  akency.  Is  to  recon 

struct  the  America  of  to  sorrow 


as  a  deed  of  gift 


to  be  absorbed  into 


Veterans  of  Foreign 
soldiers'    solidarity 


Uemcrid  to  Service  I  len  and  Women 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  MAX  S(  :HWABE 

OF  MISSO  7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  Decern  yer  16, 1944 


Mr.  SCHWABE.     Ml 
in  my  district  recently 
mine,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rethwiih 
retary,  Missouri  State 
merce,  n.ade  a  suggestjion 
fitting  memorial  which 
ture  date  be  selected, 
men  and  women  of  America 
have  been  in  this  prese  ti 

I  take  the  liberty  of 
Record  at  this  time  an 
posal  in  the  hope  that 
thinking  on  the  part  of 
especially  those  whose 
to  make  the  selection, 
proposal  is  as  follows: 


Speaker,  while 
a  constituent  of 
,  executive  sec- 
Chamber  of  Com- 
relative  to  a 
may  at  some  fu- 
;o  all  the  service 
who  are  and 
t  world  conflict, 
inserting  in  the 
( ►utllne  of  his  pro- 
it  may  stimulate 
many  people  and 
duty  It  would  be 
Mr.  Rethwisch*."? 


ii 


For  some  months  I  ha\ie 
slderation  to  a  State  meinorial 
It  occurred  to  me  that  t 
form  of  a  national  forest 

Some  highlights,  as  I 
main   purposes  of  a  pro] 
morlal  forest  are: 

1.  To  serve  as  a  perpetifal 
who  are  and  have  been 

met. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  refores^tlon 

3.  To  serve  as  a  method 

4.  To  serve  as  a  recreat  onal 
My  suggestion  is  that 

tjrpe  of  tree  for  each  branch 
and  beside  each  tree  a 
dividual  connected  with 
who  have   sacrificed   thel  • 
may  be  appropriate. 

The  memorial  area  sho|iId 
where  It  Is  readily 
hospital  could  well  be 
which  should  include  a 
proper  setting. 

In  time,  perhaps  30  or 
occasion  requires,  a  tree 


REMARKS 


been  giving  con- 
forest:  thsn 
lis  might  take  the 

^lew  them,  and  the 
p  seed  national  me- 


memorlal  to  all 
this  present  cou- 


practlce. 
of  conservation, 
center, 
t^ere  be  a  different 
of  the  service 
for  some  In- 
war.     For  those 
lives,  evergreens 


marker 

tills 


be  established 

A  veterans' 

in  the  area, 

Ibke  to  give  It  the 


acces  ilble 
lo  ;ated 


W  years  hence,  as 
has  died  or  has 


tl  at 


been  felled  would  immediately  be  replaced, 
thus  assuring  peri)etulty. 

In  consideration  a  national  memorial  forest 
In  connection  with  post-war  planning,  the 
fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
preparation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  me- 
morial forest  would  give  employment  to 
many  vetsrans  and  their  dependents  and 
their  descendants. 

Mlscouri  Is  almost  In  the  geographical  cen> 
ter  of  our  country  and  close  to  ths  center 
of  population  and  seems  to  be  the  logical 
focal  point  of  continental  traffic;  moreover. 
Missouri  has  the  type  of  land  available  that 
would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps 
100.000  acres,  roughly  valued  at  910  per  acre, 
plus,  of  course,  all  other  embellishments  or 
veterans'  hospital,  as  elected. 


One  Thousand  Poiple  Hearts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssAdftrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  December  16, 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  imder  date  of  December  12, 
1944: 

ONE  THOUSAND  PtTEPLE  HZASTS 

"The  most  decorated  single  unit  in  the 
American  Army"  not  only  Is  doing  Its  full 
share  of  fighting  abroad,  but  apparently  la 
helping  to  win  a  battle  on  the  home  front 
against  racial  prejudice  and  Injustice.  For 
anti-Japanese-American  sentiment  undoubt- 
edly has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
remarkable  record  of  the  lOOth  Infantry 
Battalion  composed  entirely  of  Japanese- 
Americans,  which  has  fotight  on  two  hemi- 
spheric fronts,  has  won  a  Presidential  Unit 
Citation,  and  Includes  wearers  of  1,020  Purple 
Hearts.  44  Silver  Stars,  31  Bronze  Stars,  and 
9  Distinguished  Service  Crosses. 

The  mass  evacuation  In  1942  of  resldenta 
of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  west  coast  was 
debatable  enough  from  the  standpoint  of 
real  military  necessity  and  constitutionality, 
but  the  strong  agitation  fomented  by  various 
groups  against  any  return  of  the  evacuees  haa 
been  a  grave  concern  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Thus  the  gradual  change  In  public 
opinion  In  that  section  has  been  heartening. 

In  California  an  Initiative  petition  which 
aimed  at  preventing  Japanese  residents  after 
the  war  from  owning  or  leasing  property 
failed  to  win  a  place  on  the  November  ballot 
because  of  Insufflclent  signatures.  And  two 
months  ago,  authorities  began  permitting  a 
few  Japanese-Americans  to  ease  back  to  the 
coast  to  test  community  sentiment.  Re- 
sults of  the  Wst  appear  to  be  Indicated  in 
Governor  Warren's  recent  announcement 
that  If  the  Federal  Government  determined 
military  necessity  no  longer  required  the  ex- 
clusion of  Japanese,  the  State  Government 
would  give  "full  recognition  to  their  consti- 
tutional and  statutory  rights." 

Nisei  civilians  also  have  aided  In  this  po- 
tential victory  for  democracy.  Their  record 
of  loyalty  (no  Japanese-Americans  In  Hawaii 
or  on  the  mainland  have  been  convicted  of 
sabotage  or  espionage),  their  helpful  com- 
pliance with  relocation  orders,  and  their  con- 
scientious work  for  farmers  and  others  In 
the  States  to  which  many  of  them  were 
reassigned,  have  earned  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration of  their  fellow  Americans, 
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Ea«t  Cms!  SUpjanU  Uvestif  atioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   ICICHTCAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATIVB8 

Friday.  December  15,  1944 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  two 
of  my  latest  weekly  radio  addresses  de- 
livered over  the  following  station^  in  my 
district:  WSOO.  Sauit  Ste.  Marie; 
WMAM,  Marinette-Menominee;  WDBC, 
Escanaba: 

Irregularities  in  the  use  or  waste  of  Gov- 
ernment fluids  in  our  country's  shipbuilding 
program  have  been  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion during  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  by 
our  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheriea' 
Subcooomlttee  on  Production  in  ShipbtiUd- 
ing  Planta. 

Today,  I  want  to  take  my  broadcast  time 
to  bring  to  your  attention  tlie  scandal  of  the 
East  Coast  Shipyards,  Inc.,  located  at  Bay- 
onue,  N.  J. 

From  1930  until  February  1943  this  yard 
was  operated  and  owned  by  Mr.  Gregory  Fer- 
end.  of  Greek  ancestry  who  came  to  this 
land  of  opportunity  and  founded  a  small 
transportation  company  known  as  the  Sword 
Line,  Inc.  He  started  out  with  little,  owning 
Initially  but  1  vessel  which  engaged  in  the 
bauxite  trade  between  this  country  and 
South  America.  As  time  went  on  Mr  Fer- 
end  acquired  additional  Tfesals  and  finding 
that  ship  repair  yards  dialled  In  the  main 
exorbitant  repair  prices,  he  founded  his  own 
smaU  ecale  repair  company  naming  It  the 
Marine  Maintenance  Corporation.  At  first 
his  repau-  work  was  done  at  various  piers  and 
over  the  years  this  corporation  expanded  and 
In  early  1941,  Mr.  Ferend  purchased  property 
at  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  where  he  installed  his  re- 
pair facilities. 

Being  a  man  of  Initiative  his  business  in 
America  flourished  and  prospered  and  from 
all  indications  be  was  envied  by  others  less 
.Miccessful.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor  and 
America's  entry  Into  this  world  conflict.  At 
the  request  of  the  Coordinator  of  Ship  Re- 
pairs, a  certain  Mr  J.  E.  Otterson,  Mr.  Ferend's 
company  undertook  outside  repair  work.  He 
was  given  a  contract  for  4  small  tankers  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  May  19.  1942, 
and  Marine  Maintenance  began  the  con- 
struction of  shlpways.  piers,  and  buildings 
the  following  month — and  this,  bear  In  mind, 
at  its  own  expense  and  without  retmburse- 
ment  from  public  funds.  Two  montlis 
later,  keels  for  the  4  tankers  were  laid. 

In  November  of  1942,  Admiral  Vickcry  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Marine  M:tintenance  jrard  and  the  following 
month  awarded  it  an  allotment  for  the  con- 
struction of  12  additional  coastal  tankers. 

Construction  of  the  first  4  tiinkers  was  car- 
ried forward  by  Marine  Maintenance  until 
January  28,  1942,  when  corxstructlon  being  40 
to  70  percent  complete,  the  control  of  the 
shipyard  was  taken  from  Mr.  Ferend.  Why? 
That's  what  our  committee  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  determine. 

According  to  testimony,  bookkeeping  Ir- 
regularities by  Marine  Maintenance  in  con- 
nection with  War  Shipping  Administration 
contracts  for  ship  repair  were  said  to  have 
been  found  and  Indictments  charging  fraud 
were  returned  by  a_grand  Jury  against  the 
company,  its  president,  Mr.  Ferend,  and  Its 
former  treasurer.  Mr.  Mlchener.  However. 
no  acta  of  fraud  or  any  irregularities  were 


foiind  then  or  later  against  the  Maritime 
Commission.  Evidence  presented  to  our  sub- 
committee revealed  that  the  treasurer  of  Ma- 
rine Maintenance  was  inexperienced  in  this 
type  of  work  and  consequently  Irregularities 
did  appear  in  its  bookkeeping  but  were  not 
of  an  intentional  nature.  When  the  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Mlchener.  was  removed  by  Marine 
Maintenance  in  November  of  1942.  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Ferend,  went  to  the  bank — which 
financed  his  yard — to  get  a  new  man  to  act 
as  treasiirer.  and  one  was  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  and  operating  a  complete 
new  accountancy  system.  The  vice  president 
of  the  bank  concerned  openly  testified  that 
Mr.  Ferend  was  anxious  and  willing  that  any 
bookkeeping  inconsistencies  be  remedied, 
and  no  evidence  was  found  which  would  Indi- 
cate Mr.  Ferend  or  his  company  had  any  will- 
ful desire  to  defraud  the  Government.  All 
this  was  known  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
as  early  as  December  1942,  when  the  new 
award  for  the  construction  of  12  vessels  was 
given  to  Marine  Maintenance.  The  company 
and  Mr.  Ferend  were  subsequently  acquitted 
on  the  charges  of  fraud  but  the  former 
treasurer  was  conv'^ted.  His  appeal,  how- 
ever is  stiU  pending. 

Early  in  January  1943 — 2  weeks  before  the 
Government  seized  Mr.  Ferend's  company — 
the  entire  situation  was  discussed  at  a  con- 
ference between  Mr.  Ferend  and  representa- 
tives of  his  company,  Mr.  Rsdner.  general 
counsel  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Anderson — and  remember  the  name 
Anderson — Director  of  Finance  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  and  others.  Mr.  Radner 
stated  that  while  War  Shipping's  Investi- 
gation was  Incomplete,  nevertheless,  regard- 
less of  the  changes  In  accountancy  set-up 
made  by  Mr.  Ferend,  War  Shipping  cotild  not 
continue  to  do  business  with  Marine  Main- 
tenance and  different  arrangements  would 
netd  to  be  worked  out  for  future  operations 
of  the  yard.  In  fact,  Mr.  Radner  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  would  no  longer  continue  to  do 
business  with  such  crooks.  This,  of  coxwse, 
was  proven  in  court  to  be  a  most  unfair 
statement.  On  January  26,  1S43,  another 
conference  was  held  to  discuss  future  man- 
agement FUltab'e  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  the  bank,  but  during  the  meeting  a 
telephone  call  announced  that  the  grand 
Jury  had  returned  Indictments.  War  Ship- 
ping— and.  Incidentally,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  Administrator  for  War  Shipping  is 
Admiral  Jerry  Land,  who  is  also  Adminis- 
trator for  the  Bylarltlme  Commission — stocd 
firm  In  Its  position  that  It  was  not  willing 
to  continue  to  use  this  yard  for  repair  pur- 
poses. 

An  agreement  was  drawn  tip  creating  a  re- 
volving fund  to  meet  current  bills  from 
money  supplied  by  the  bank  In  the  first  in- 
stance with  provision  for  deposit  of  addi- 
tional funds  by  War  Shlppins  on  account 
of  work  previously  completed  by  Marine 
Maintenance.  Mr.  Ferend's  stock  was  depos- 
ited with  the  bank,  and  It  was  agreed  that 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  and  the 
Maritime  Commission  would  select  Mr. 
Ferend's  successor  as  president.  The  next 
day  following  this  decision  Mr.  Anderson, 
the  Director  of  Finance  of  War  Shipping,  ap- 
pointed a  Mr  Frlck,  a  so-called  trouble 
shooter  for  the  Maritime  Commission,  to  be 
president  and  general  manager  of  Marine 
Maintenance. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  our  subcommittee 
that  under  the  agreement  Just  mentioned 
all  rights  of  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  were  amply 
protected,  that  the  operation  of  the  yard 
upon  a  sound  basis  acceptable  to  those  Gov- 
ernment agencies  was  assured,  and  that  the 
property  rights  of  Marine  Maintenance  were 
protected.  However,  despite  this,  this  agree- 
ment was  canceled — and  note  this,  my  lis- 


teners— canceled  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion without  notice  to  either  Mr.  Ferend  or 
the  hank  after  21  days. 

Mr.  Anderson  had  not  Informed  the  men 
at  the  conference  at  the  time  the  agreement 
was  negotiated  that  recommendations  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  shipyard  hcd  b?en 
made  a  week  previous,  nor  had  he  Informed 
them  that  he  himself  had  been  negotiating 
with  Mr  J.  E.  Otterson  to  take  over  the  ship- 
yard. And  here  is  the  Ethiopian  In  the  wood- 
pile, so  to  speak.  Mr.  Otterson  and  Mr.  An- 
derson have  been  closely  associated  in  busi- 
ness for  almost  30  years,  Mr.  Anderson  hav- 
ing first  been  employed  by  Mr.  Otterson  at 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Arm:^  Co.  In  1915. 
Their  next  Joint  association  w*m  with  the 
Western  Electric  Co..  which  formed  the  Elec- 
trical Research  Products  Corporation  to  han- 
dle Its  talking -picture  business,  with  Mr. 
Otterson  as  president  and  Mr.  Anderson  as 
treasurer.  Shortly  after  this  Mr.  Otterron 
became  president  of  Paramount  Pictures.  Mr. 
Anderson  became  vice  president  In  charge  of 
finance,  resigning  after  Mr.  Otterson  failed  to 
be  reelected  as  president  and  in  June  1941  Mr. 
Otterson  wa«  appointed  coordinator  of  ship 
repairs  and  became  president  of  New  Jersey 
Shipbuilding  In  May  1942.  And  let  me  point 
out  right  at  thU  point  that  It  was  Mr.  Otter- 
son as  coordinator  of  ship  repairs  who.  while 
coordinator  of  ship  repairs  for  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration.  Induced  Mr.  Ferend  to 
undertake  repair  work  for  War  Shtoping 
and  expand  hib  yard  accordingly — and  also 
let  me  point  out  that  Mr.  Otterson  was  no 
stranper  to  Artmtra!  Land.  hpvlnR  been 
schoolmates  with  him  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  from  1900  to  190S. 

EvMeneit  presented  to  our  subcommittee 
further  Indicated  that  Admiral  Vl<'kery  and 
Mr.  Anderson  had  d'scussed  with  M^  Otter- 
son the  posFlbillty  of  New  Jersey  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation'?  taKlng  over  the  sh«p  con- 
tract awarded  Marine  Maintenance;  and 
Admiral  Viclcery  left  for  the  west  coast,  hav- 
ing left  instructions  with  Mr.  Anderson  to 
work  out  arranttements  with  Mr.  Otterson. 
New  Jersey  Shipbuilding's  directors,  how- 
ever, resolved  not  to  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  these  tankers,  and  removed  Mr  Otter- 
son as  president — and,  consequently,  ard  In 
a  most  clever  way,  Mr.  Anderson  worked  out 
the  scheme  to  organise  a  new  oomcanv  to 
tahe  over  Marine  Maintenance  with  Mr. 
Otterson  as  the  head  and  the  East  Coast 
Shipyards,  Inc..  was  Incorporated,  and  took 
over  Marine  Maintenance  on  Febrtiary  19, 
1943.  Who  supplied  the  credit?  A  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Palltz,  president  of  the  American  Redis- 
count Corporation  of  New  York,  agreed  to 
purchase  24  percent  of  the  common  stock — 
and  he  bought  this  for  the  immense  sum  of 
$600 — and  $50,000  of  debentvires  and  to  ex- 
tend a  $200,000  line  of  credit,  thiu  making 
available  $250,000  for  working  capital.  In 
return  for  this  commitment.  Mr.  Palltz  was 
to  act  as  the  chairman  of  East  Coast's  flnauce 
committee,  would  be  paid  a  salary  of  (15.000 
a  year,  would  receive  2  percent  of  all  net 
profits  before  taxes  in  excess  of  $250,030  and 
would  receive  24  percent  of  all  distributions  of 
profit.  For  his  work  as  president.  Mr.  Otter- 
son was  to  receive  the  handsome  salary  of 
$25,000  per  year,  plus  10  percent  of  all  net 
profits  before  taxes  as  well  as  76  percent  of 
all  distributions  of  profit. 

Now  let  me  emphasise  this  point — that 
only  $600  in  cash  was  put  into  the  new  Bast 
Ooast  Co.  Otterson  himself  did  not  put  up 
his  own  $1,900  fCH-  his  76  percent  of  the  stock 
fen*  several  months. 

At  the  time  Anderson,  of  War  SMpprtng, 
was  taking  the  yard  away  from  Mr.  Ferend, 
several  other  reputable  firms  offered  to  take 
It  over  and  were  told  by  Anderson  that  they 
wotild  have  to  show  assets  of  at  least  $1.C00,- 
000  before  they  could  be  considered  and  later 
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told  that  they  bad  other  plans  under- 
foot and  that  the  yard  was  not  available  to 
them:  and  despite  this  'act.  I  repeat,  be  set 
up  the  cards,  according  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore our  ccmmlttee,  so  that  Otterson  took 
It  over  for  <600  deposited  by  this  man  Palitz. 
As  a  matter  of  (act.  the  assets  and  financial 
structure  of  the  new  company  were  so  rotten 
that  several  months  after  the  company  took 
over,  they  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  could  not  fire  13  men  because 
they  did  not  have  the  cash  In  the  till  to  pay 
them  off.  Furthermore,  some  months  after 
the  new  company  was  In  o'peratton  tbey  were 
utterly  unable  to  honestly  meet  their  piy 
rolls  and  insflHid  were  meeting  them  by  tak- 
ing money  that  had  been  deposited  with  the 
eoaipany  by  Its  employees  not  only  for  social 
8«^urlty  but  for  the  purchase  of  War  bonds. 
Friends,  the  disclosures  before  the  mem- 
bers of  our  subcommittee,  who  attended  these 
bearings,  is  of  such  a  scandalous  nature  that 
I  want  to  devote  next  week's  broadcast  to 
this  same  subject.  In  my  next  broadcast, 
therefore.  I  will  point  out  to  you  that  the 
performance  record  of  East  Coast  Instead  cf 
improving  that  of  Mr  Ferend's  former  com- 
pany was  so  rotten  that  even  Admiral  Vlckery 
himself  threatened  to  again  take  over  the 
yard  and  make  someone  else  operate  it.  The 
point  of  the  whole  scandal  is  this:  Ferend 
and  his  company  stand  acquitted  in  court; 
the  Government  has  seized  and  caused  h:s 
plant  to  be  operated  for  almost  3  years 
without  ever  completing  its  condemnation 
jvoceedings.  without  ever  paying  him  one 
cent  for  rental.  They  have  taken  away  from 
talm  his  agency  for  the  Sword  Steamship  Line 
and  despite  his  acquittal  in  court,  Ferend 
stands  before  the  shipping  world  as  a  crir  l- 
nal.  What  be  seeks  Is  vindication.  He  is 
entitled  to  vindication  and  if  there  is  any 
fiafer  of  blame  to  be  pointed  it  seemingly 
must  be  directed  to  the  Maritime  Ck)mmls- 
Bion. 

In  my  last  week's  broadcast  I  brought  to 
your  attention  certain  Irregularities  in  the 
ute  or  waste  of  Government  funds  in  our  Na- 
tion's shipbuilding  program  citing  to  you  es- 
pecially th?  case  of  the  East  Coast  Shipyards 
at  Bayonne.  N.  J.,  formerly  known  as  Marine 
Maintenance,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr. 
Ongory  Vtoeod. 

I  pototad  out  what  is  almost  a  scandal  In 
connection  with  this  shipyard,  wherein  after 
some  4.700  irregularities  were  found  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  In  the  book- 
keeping accounts  of  the  company,  due  to  an 
inexperienced  treasurer,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission seized  the  yard,  after  which  the 
Director  <rf  Finance  of  War  Shipping  con- 
ducted negotiations  for  the  operation  of  the 
yard  by  a  long-time  business  associate  of  his, 
a  Mr.  J.  B.  Otterson,  who  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding  Corpo- 
ration, and  organised  a  new  firm  known  as 
East  Coast  Shipyards.  Inc. 

Our  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee Investigating  Shipyards  thorough- 
ly examined  the  facts  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  shipyard  by  East  Coast  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  company  has  expedl- 
tlotjsly.  elDclently.  and  economically  carried 
ftward  the  work  which  it  was  assigned. 
The  STldence  presented  to  our  subcommittee 
revaaled  the  following:  Although  East  Coast 
took  over  the  former  Marine  Maintenance 
shipyard  and  the  40  to  70  percent  completed 
hulls  on  February  19.  1943.  these  four  small 
tankers  for  Navy  use  were  not  ready  for  de- 
livery until  9  months  thereafter.  Further. 
no  new  vessel  construction  work  was  started 
l3i;^ast  Coast  until  November  1943.  Admiral 
VlcEery  sutod  that  in  early  1944  he  had  seri- 
ously thought  of  making  another  change  In 
the  management  of  this  shipyard  xmless  a  de- 
cided improvement  In  production  was  made. 


While  Marine  Malnteni  mce  had  constructed 
the  vessels  at  their  ya  rd.  East  Coast  insti- 
tuted a  prefabrlcation  i  nethod  whereby  large 
sections  would  be  pre  pared  at  the  Harris 
Structural  Steel  Corp<  ration  at  Plalnfleld, 
N.  J.,  and  ths  East  Coa  it  yard  used  only  for 
the  assembly  of  thesi  i  sections.  However, 
later  this  procedure  of  lavlng  Harris  prefab- 
ricate the  sections  was  of  necessity  modified 
because  it  was  found  tl^  at  the  constant  han- 
dling of  sections  not  oi  ly  knocked  them  out 
of  line  but  was  likewls ;  most  expensive  and 
also  welding  and  workr  lanshlp  on  some  sec- 
tions supplied  by  Harris  were  of  poor  quality. 
A  fiuther  excuse  udvai  ced  for  the  delay  in 
construction  was  due  to  the  ever-present 
changes  in  design  and  specifications  by  the 
Navy  and  delay  in  obtaii  ting  revised  drawings. 
East  Coast  requested  and  received  per- 
mission to  increase  th(  workday  from  8  to 
10  hours  and  the  wo:  kweek  from  5  to  7 
days,  all  of  which  n  suited  in  Increased 
overtime  costs.  Wasta  ;e  of  man-hours  and 
consequently  Increased  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment resulted  from  lac  :  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  yard  and  th(  management  In  the 
planning  of  work. 

Mr.  John  M.  Carmocy,  a  member  of  the 
Maritime  Conunlsslon.  i  eported  to  the  Com- 
mission on  March  4.  19  14 — over  a  year  after 
the  transfer  of  the  yar(  [ — as  follows :  "The 
Idleness  clearly  observe  ble  was  almost  un- 
believable on  the  vesse  nearlng  completion 
in  the  so-called  scrap  y  urd  beyond  the  ways. 
In  the  locker  room,  in  the  washroom,  and 
in  the  toilets  frequent  ed  by  the  men.  I 
have  never  observed  so  1  ttle  work  t>elng  done 
by  so  many  men  nor  so  many  men  on  a  Job 
who  had  absolutely  no  hing  to  do.  Waste 
of  material  that  I  obsc  rved  is.  of  coxuse,  a 
natural  accompaniment  of  this  lack  of  man- 
agement sense.  This  a  >plie8  equally  to  the 
plate  shop  and  even  the  machine  shop  while 
I  was  there.  It  appliet  equally,  too,  to  the 
office  staff,  particularly  the  drawing  rooms 
and  the  shop  offices." 

Our  subcommittee  wai  informed  that  seven 
automobiles  were  suppl  ed  to  executives  of 
the  East  Coast  for  theii  fiill-time  use,  with 
chauffeurs  being  provid<d  for  some  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  la  one  instance  the 
Government  purchased  the  car  from  one  of 
the  shipyard  executives  {  nd  then  immediately 
assigned  it  back  to  him  for  his  full-time  use 
at  Government  expense  While  East  Coast 
purchased  these  cars,  tl  elr  depreciation  was 
charged  to  yard  overhea  1  and  was  thus  paid 
for  in  most  part  by  the  Government,  as  was 
gasoline  and  Insurance. 

At  the  time  the  Mariie  Maintenance  yard 
was  taken  over  by  East  Coast  on  February 
19,  1943,  approximately  1.600  persons  were 
employed  in  the  shipyard.  By  the  end  of 
May— 3  months  later — tais  number  had  in- 
creased by  about  30  percent,  although  no 
new  construction  had  b^n  started  and  the 
work  of  converting  thi  iowr  tanker  hulls 
was  proceeding  very  slQwly.  Diuing  this 
3 -month  period  the  office  pay  roll  Increased 
about  300  percent.  Thli  summer  East  Coast 
was  employing  about  6.100  persons — not  in- 
cluding the  employees  o  I  Harris  Steel  work' 
ing  on  the  pref abricatioi  of  sections  for  East 
Coast. 

And  here  Is  another  Inieresting  point,  espe 
daily  when  we  rememb^  that  it  was  on  the 
charge  of  unintentional 
larltles  that  Marine  Maintenance  was  seized 
by  the  Goveriunent.  Du)  ing  the  first  months 
of  operation  by  East  Coas  :.  no  adequate  book 
keeping  system  was  Installed 
Commission  auditor  test 
to  4  months  that  he  was 
Coast,  no  books  had  be^n  set  up  and  that 
there  was  no  general  coqtrol  over,  or  know! 
edge  of,  the  company's 

One  practice  concernliig  which  testimony 
was  received  by  ovu-  subt  ommlttee  presented 
a  situation  and  procedui  e  whereby  the  Gov- 
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ernment  has  been  paying  East  Coast  a  profit 
on  material  which  the  Government  pur- 
chased and  owns,  and  which  was  transferred 
to  East  Coast  solely  by  bookkeeping  entry. 

At  the  time  the  shipyard  was  taken  over 
by  East  Coast,  Marine  Maintenance  bad  an 
Inventory  of  material  used  on  repair  work  of 
$323,457  47,  title  of  which  passed  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission  under  the  condemnation 
proceedings.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
bad  materials  on  the  premises  valued  at 
$165,343.79  generally  intended  for  use  on  new 
construction.  These  inventories  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  East  Coast.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Maritime  Commission 
whereby  all  purchases  of  material  by  East 
Coast  would  be  Immediately  charged  to  and 
paid  for  by  the  Commission  and  then  placed 
in  the  general  inventory  to  be  drawn  against 
for  new  construction  work  on  Maritime  Com- 
mission vessels,  for  War  Shipping  repairs  and 
for  work  on  private  vessels.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, it  was  the  Maritime  Commission 
which  was  financing  all  Inventory  main- 
tained at  the  East  Coast  shipyard.  East 
Coast  bad  borne  no  risks  incident  to  owner- 
ship of  this  material  and  has  been  permitted 
to  use  this  inventory  for  War  Shipping  and 
private  work  upon  proper  bookkeeping  credits 
being  made.  Since  War  Shipping  work  Is 
done  under  a  time-and-materlal-plus-per- 
centage-of -profit  type  of  contract,  the  effect 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  Government 
is  paying  a  profit  to  Efast  Coast  for  the  use  of 
its  own  materials.  This  is  the  only  shipyard 
in  the  country  In  which  Inventory  Is  so 
financed  by  the  Government,  for  in  other 
shipyards  purchases  of  material  are  made  by 
the  yard  from  its  own  funds  and  the  risk  of 
loss  is  carried  by  the  yard.  As  a  result,  East 
Coast  has  been  placed  in  a  position  whereby 
its  working  capital  Is  not  tied  up  in  inven- 
tory, thus  in  effect  presenting  East  Coast  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional working  capital. 

Contracts  with  War  Shipping  provide  that 
East  Coast  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  materials  used  plus  10  percent.  Prom 
February  19  to  June  30.  1943.  a  straight  10 
percent  was  paid,  while  from  the  later  date 
until  the  middle  of  this  summer,  a  billing 
rate  including  labor,  overhead  and  other  fac- 
tors had  been  established.  This  billing  rate, 
however,  includes  a  10  percent  profit  on  mate- 
rials, so  that  throughout,  the  Government 
has  t>een  paying  to  East  Coast  on  all  mate- 
ri!»l3  used  for  War  Shipping  work  a  profit  of 
10  percent  on  materials  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  owns. 

Here  is  another  interesting  break  for  Mr. 
Otterson  and  his  new  East  Coast  organization 
that  was  provided  for  in  the  negotiations. 
In  most  cases.  50  percent  of  the  fee  Is  paid  on 
launching  and  the  remainder  on  completion 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  contract  with  East 
Coast  provided  that  pa3rment  was  to  be  made 
in  10  semimonthly  installments,  starting  on 
March  1,  1943.  Under  this  arrangement,  not 
only  was  10  percent  of  the  fee  paid  only  5 
days  after  commencement  of  work,  but  by 
Jime  30.  1943,  the  company  received  fees  of 
roughly  $47,000  in  excess  of  those  earned. 
As  the  total  fees  paid  to  East  Coast  up  to 
that  date  were  but  $56,000  East  Coast  per- 
formed but  $10,000  worth  of  work  on  these 
vessels  by  that  time,  and  yet  had  been  paid 
five  and  a  half  times  that  much.  Mr.  An- 
derson testified  that  he  knew  of  no  other 
situation  in  which  provisions  had  been  made 
for  such  Installment  prepayment  of  fees. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  for  principal  con- 
tractors under  Maritime  Commission  con- 
tracts to  pay  their  subcontractors  and  then 
seek  reimbursement.  In  the  Best  Coast 
transaction,  however,  provision  was  made 
whereby  the  principal  subcontractor,  Harris 
Structural  Steel  Corporation,  would  be  paid 
directly  by  the  Maritime  Commission,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  East  Coast  tying 
up  its  funds  pending  reimbursement. 
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Is  It  any  wonder,  therefore,  in  view  of  this 
treatment  granted  to  Mr.  Otterson  for  some 
reason  that  our  subcommittee  was  informed 
tmofltclally  that  Mr.  Otterson  was  said  to 
haTB  made  profits  last  year  in  exeeas  of  the 
salary  ot  the  President  of  the  United  States — 
and  remember,  at  the  time  he  tooK  over  these 
contracts  he  did  not  put  up  n  red  cent 
jjersonally? 

Our  committee.  In  making  its  rt>port  to  the 
OaogresB.  came  to  the  conclusions  that 
whereas  the  Oommission  acteci  perfectly 
proper  in  the  first  Instance  In  taking  over 
this  Marine  Maintenance  plant,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  4,700  fraudulent  book- 
keeping entries  had  been  uncovwed  b7  Its 
auditors,  nevertheless,  we  also  fe<;l  that  cer- 
tainly after  almost  2  years  of  pcssession  by 
the  Maritime  Commission,  operating  through 
East  Coast,  the  owner  of  the  proi)erty  Is  en- 
titled to  a  reasonable  rental  for  lils  piopeity 
or  the  condemnation  proceedings  should  have 
been  prosecuted  so  that  the  yard  was  pxir- 
chased  by  the  Commission,  or  thut  It  should 
have  been  rented  to  him  upon  his  acquittal 
by  a  j\iry  of  his  peers  as  provided  In  the 
Constitution. 

It  Is  my  further  belief,  also,  that  It  was 
tmwise  and  probably  Improper  for  the  Fi- 
nance Director  of  the  Maritime  Commission, 
Mr.  Anderson,  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
*  negotiations  by  which  Mr.  Otterson  was  per- 
mitted to  organize  a  new  compiiny  to  take 
over  the  Marine  Maintenance  cont  racts,  when 
It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  Mr.  Anderson 
who  had  turned  down  beveral  other  large 
engineering  firms  on  the  representation  that 
they  had  no  shipyard  experience  and  would 
require  working  capital  of  around  $1,000,000 
to  prosecute  the  contracts.  This  was  espe- 
cially improper,  in  my  opinion,  wlien  It  is  re- 
called, as  I  told  you  last  week,  that  Mr.  Otter- 
son started  into  this  Job  with  a  mere  cash 
capital  of  $600.  put  up  by  another  man,  and 
a  total  working  capital  in  the  forra  of  credits. 
of  $250,000. 

Now  with  respect  to  a  news  item  which  will 
Interest  all  of  us  in  oorthern  Micliigan.  Last 
Saturday  I  had  the  privilege  of  riding  the 
new  Coast  Guard  ice-breaker  UtickinaiM  on 
her  trial  run  from  Toledo  ^lipbulldlng  Co. 
to  Detroit.  The  MackinMie.  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  met  our  every  expectatlor,.  She  was 
scheduled  to  continue  her  trial  riuis  and  her 
shake-down  cruise  with  the  trial  board  on 
board  for  the  succeeding  4  days  foUowinf 
which,  I  believe,  she  will  return  to  the  ship- 
yard, thence  to  Coast  Guard  district  head- 
quarters In  Clevelaxxl  and  thence  to  Chetxiy- 
gan.  Mich.,  which  will  be  her  boine  port. 

While  I  do  not  presently  know  the  actual 
date  the  will  arrive  in  Cheboygan,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  It  will  be  some  time  during  the 
Christmas  week.  Inasmuch  as  tb<!  Mackinaw 
was  authoriaed  to  serve  not  only  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  but  was  especially  predicated 
upon  the  maintenance  of  an  uninterrupted 
flow  at  interstate  commerce  across  the 
Straits  d  Mackinac  in  the  winter,  she  be- 
longs, tn  reality,  to  all  oC  us  is  our  north 
eountry. 

CansequsBtly.  I  am  hopeCol  tbat  dtSaens 
from  all  onr  district's  lake  port  cities  win 
be  on  hand  at  the  time  the  Muckinato  ar- 
rives In  Cheboygan  to  give  her  skipper  and 
crew  a  real  northern  Michigan  welcome  so 
that  her  personnei  will  feel  that  no  matter 
where  they  may  find  themselves  docked  In 
the  future  calls  ot  duty  they  will  always  be 
BKMt  welcome  and  a  part  of  as. 

The  Coast  Guard  officer  who  will  be  In 
commend  of  the  Mackinaw  Is  89-year-old 
Oommander  E.  J.  Roland,  who  started  hts 
career  with  the  Ooast  Gt»rd  af  a  cadet  tn 
19M.  He  served  on  various  destroyers,  on  the 
staff  of  the  Commander  Destroyer  Force  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Ooast 
Guard  Academy.  When  the  -ll-fated  Ea- 
eanaba  was  conuntosloned.  Commander  Ro- 
land was  one  of  her  oScers  and  served  on  our 


lakes  approximately  3  years.  He  Is  likewise 
a  hero  at  the  present  war.  having  commanded 
a  destroyer  escort  division  on  duty  In  the 
Atlantic  imtil  his  transfer  to  the  MackiiiatD. 
Various  members  of  the  officer  and  crew  per- 
SQimel  of  the  Mackinaw  are  Michigan  men. 
And  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  northern 
Michigan  are  going  to  be  Jtastly  proud  of  this 
vessel  and  our  associations  with  its  personnel. 
It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  to  be  In  at- 
tezkdance  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  in  Che- 
boygan and  I  look  forward  to  meeting  many 
of  my  radio  friends  on  that  occasion. 


Vets  Gettinf  a  Ra^Aroimd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LAN£ 

OF  MASSACHTTBETTS 

IN  IHB  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  December  16. 1944 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Warrea  Carberg.  which  appeared 
in  the  Bo6ton  (Mass.)  Sunday  Post  of 
December  10,  1944: 

Vets  Getting  a  Rtn«- Abound — Cause  Is  Pooe 
Advice  From  IcwoaaifT  Peesons — Ikfoe- 
TANT  To  Deal  With  Proper  Agencies 

(By  Wairen   Caiberg) 

Although  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
organlBatloD  has  been  set  up  to  handle  the 
work  of  rehabilitating  the  returning  veterans 
in  this  State,  affairs  are  progressing  far  from 
smoothly,  largely  because  an  army  of  well- 
meaning  but  ignorant  people  have  taken 
upon  their  shouMers  the  task  of  giving  ad- 
vice. 

Never  has  the  old  adage  of  "too  many 
cooks"  fitted  so  well.  In  many  cases  this 
bad  advice  has  resulted  disastrously.  Men 
suffering  from  tropical  diseases  have  been 
given  jobs  in  defense  plants  and  after  short 
periods  of  employment  have  returned  to  hos- 
pitals. Men  still  suffering  from  tbs  after 
effects  of  combat  fatigue  have  "cracked" 
when  thrown  prematurely  into  the  arena  of 
everyday  life. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  many  of  these  yovmg 
men  sincerely  believe  that  they  are  being 
given  the  rnn-around.  There  is  little  point 
In  comparing  things  with  the  last  war  when 
little  was  planned  in  advance  and  when 
everyone  managed  to  muddle  through  at 
Government  expense. 

This  was  ponible  then  because  the  men 
were  different.  They  had  not  been  to  so 
long.  When  an  A.  E.  F.  man  had  three  gold 
stripes  on  his  left  sleeve  he  was  an  oldtimer. 

The  young  veteran  now  has  been  In  service 
longer,  some  up  to  4  years  or  more. 

He  is  in  many  eases  embittered:  fed  up 
with  military  life  and  with  what  he  has  heard 
about  civilian  life,  the  strikes,  the  high  wages, 
the  complaints  atxrut  rationing  and  short- 
ages. He  Is  fed  up  with  military  life  and 
with  what  he  has  suffered.  There  is  malaria 
tat  his  bones  and  he  cant  get  battlefield 
sights  and  sounds  out  of  his  mind. 

He  hasn't  time  to  read  a  lot  of  pamphlets 
written  In  incomprehensible  language  for  his 
benefit.  That's  why  he  is  willing  to  accept 
the  advice  of  anyone  who  comes  along.  If 
the  advice  is  poor  and  It  usually  Is,  he  be- 
lieves that  be  Is  being  given  Uw  nm-around. 

Wo  wonder  he  gets  peeviiOi  and  talks  to 
offldals  about  changing  all  that  when  the 
gang  comes  home.     Teu  can't  Uame  them 


but  with  all  the  effort  and  good  Intcnttana 
that  have  been  put  Into  the  work  by  every- 
one things  should  be  going  ttetter.  and  there 
is  Uttle  doubt  bat  what  'too  nuny  eoofer* 
are  to  blame. 

Already  a  thin  trickle  of  retwnlag  men  are 
coming  in;  the  battle  essaalties,  the  over- 
aged,  the  Injured,  the  youngster  with  the 
baffled  look  that  comes  from  combat  fatigue. 
In  a  few  months  now,  no  one  knows  Just  how 
many,  the  trickle  will  became  a  rushing  flood. 

The  agencies.  Federal.  State,  and  local,  will 
be  enlarged  to  cope  with  the  single  post-war 
problem  which  this  country  will  be  called 
on  to  face,  not  excepting  those  of  reconver- 
sion and  reemploynieivt. 

The  Nation  wants  above  ererythlng  to  do 
this  Job  well.  The  State  and  the  cities  and 
towns  are  preparing  to  handle  the  Job  of 
seeing  that  every  returning  veteran  is  given 
a  chance  to  make  something  of  himself. 

But  somehow  this  desire  is  being  short- 
circuited.  Somehow,  possibly  because  of 
lack  of  Information,  some  of  the  veterans  are 
not  going  near  the  rehabilitation  centers 
and  they  do  not  know  what  ts  available  for 
them  If  they  go  to  the  right  agancies. 

W.  Rea  Long,  chairman  of  the  Massachu- 
setts veterans  rehabilitation  committee,  hit 
the  naU  on  the  head  when  he  said  to  this 
writer  that  the  well  meaning  only  serve  to 
block  or  delay  the  work  of  the  authorteed 
agencies. 

*3tany  of  the  coaaplalnts  of  veteians  re- 
ceiving the  run-around  have  been  checked 
axMl  found  to  be  Jxistlfled."  he  said.  "This 
run-around  includes  misinformation  axid  Ui- 
advloe  about  a  great  many  things.  For  ex- 
ample: assistance  in  the  filing  of  Govern- 
ment  claims  should  only  be  given  to  the 
veteran  by  skilled  and  property  authorised 
persona. 

"Educational  and  Job  counseUng  are  highly 
specialized  professions  and  should  be  consid- 
ered as  such.  The  erahiatlon  of  a  veteran's 
physical  and  emotional  condition  is  a  medical 
matter  and  should  not  be  assumed  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  physicians. 

"The  best  Interests  of  the  veteran  and  his 
dependents  wlH  be  served  by  the  cooperation 
at  all  persons  in  encouraging  prompt  and  def- 
inite referrals  to  agencies  and  persons  quail- 
fled  to  render  a  particular  service." 

Joseph  H.  GUlis.  who  was  wounded  in 
France  while  soldiering  with  the  Yankee  Di- 
vision in  the  last  war.  has  been  appointed  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  Veterans  Re- 
habilitation and  Reemployment  Committee, 
fcnii  wcH-king  with  htm  is  a  staff  of  World  War 
No.  1  veterans  who  have  been  active  for  the 
past  year  in  establlahlng  local  committees  in 
the  351  cities  and  towns  and  in  cooperating 
with  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies  in  as- 
sisting discharged  veterans  in  their  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation. 

One  of  these  veterans  Is  Donald  McAfee,  one 
of  the  Yankee  Diviaioc  veterans  who  married 
a  French  girl  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  the 
keaaties  of  that  country,  as  he  thought,  for 
the  rest  at  his  life.  In  1»40  the  McAfees  barely 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  country  just 
ahead  of  the  German  invaders  and  when  he 
returned  here,  be  had  to  Uike  up  his  life  where 
he  had  left  off  the  old  one 

Incidentally,  if  be  ever  gets  back  to  France, 
he  Intends  to  dig  up  a  cache  of  wines  and 
Uquora  which  he  had  buried  aad  which  ha 
has  reaaon  to  believe  tosa  asaaped  the  clut«lMi 
ot  the  Jerries. 

LOar   A   BAND 

Then  there  is  Donald  Campbell,  who  lost 
a  hand  overseas  In  World  War  Mo.  1.  but  who 
iras  able  to  act  ae  an  instructor  in  the  atr 
corps  in  this  wur  despite  tbim  handicap, 
daode  Keough,  another  A.  E.  F.  veteran,  was 
In  the  Air  Corps  in  1917  imd  John  A.  Colbert. 
World  War  No.  1  hero,  knows  all  about  tha 
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problems  of  disabled  men  by  Tlrtue  of  bold- 
Ing  olBce  «s  department  commander  wltb  tbe 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  All  In  all  these 
men  form  the  nucleus  of  a  competent  staff. 

These  men  have  a  fine  background  of  ex- 
p«rlCDG«  which  enables  them  to  help  these 
new  vets.  But  they  were  not  satisfied  to 
attempt  to  handle  their  new  Jobs  on  the 
strength  of  past  experience,  however  useful 
such  experience  undoubtedly  Is.  When  they 
received  their  appointments  all  of  them 
went  to  school  for  a  period  of  30  days  so 
that  they  could  learn  thoroughly  what  all 
of  the  existing  agencies  are  doing  and  tbe 
oaot  phrasing  of  the  new  Federal  regulations 
vbldi.  aa  usual,  only  a  Chinese  lawyer  can 
readily  comprehend. 

The  medical  treatment  for  returned  vet- 
erans. In  Itself.  Is  an  exceedingly  complex 
problem.  If  there  is  any  question  of  a  man  s 
ptiystcal  condition  when  he  appears  before 
the  committee,  he  is  referred  at  once  to 
either  the  medical  committee  or  to  a  doctor. 
A  superficial  examination  Is  then  given  to 
determine  the  extent  of  his  illness  or  Injury. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  th«  laymen  to  interpret 
the  wording  on  a  man's  discharge.  One  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  rehabilitation 
work  is  to  be  sure  that  a  veteran  is  not  per- 
mitted to  take  a  Job  that  would  be  injurious 
to  his  own  health  and  that  sooner  or  later 
would  force  him  to  become  a  public  charge. 

CSTTCIAL   TUCK 

Mr.  Olllis  sidd  that  the  medical  question  is 
an  all-important  one  and  he  says  that  every- 
one is  urged  to  be  careful  that  no  mistakes 
are  made. 

"It  is  at  the  point  when  the  veteran  re- 
enters employment  that  we  can  either  make 
or  break  him  physically  and  financially,"  Mr. 
Glllis  said.  "It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
adviser  to  imdertake  the  dlfflcult  work  of 
convincing  the  veteran  that  he  can  no  longer 
continue  employment  in  the  type  of  work 
In  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  that  to 
safeguard  bis  own  health  and  security  he 
must  start  all  over  again  in  some  new  line 
of  endeavor. 

"It  may  be  necessary  also  at  this  time  to 
persuade  the  veterans  that,  even  although 
they  have  been  discharged  from  a  military 
hospital,  their  physical  condition  is  such  that 
it  u  necessary  for  them  to  have  further  treat- 
ment, again  for  their  own  good  and  for  their 
flnanclsl  security.  The  question  of  physical 
condition  should  rest  mainly  on  the  doctor 
to  whom  the  veteran  is  referred,  and  we  must 
rest  our  Judgment  on  the  decision  of  those 
competent  doctors  to  whom  the  individual 
cases  are  referred. 

"It  may  be  that  In  the  opinion  of  the  doc- 
tor it  will  be  necessary  for  the  veteran  to 
receive  further  hospitalization  or  clinical 
care.  This  hospitalization  is  provided  by  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government  in  their 
veterans'  Institutions,  and  we  must  again 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Just  because  a  vet- 
eran Is  discharged  from  a  hospital  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  he  is  ready  and  avail- 
able for  employment. 

••What  it  really  means  is  that  he  has  been 
given  all  the  medication  and  hospitalization 
necessary  to  put  him  back  on  his  feet  as  far 
as  the  Army  is  concerned,  but  not  that  he  is 
cither  physically  or  mentally  eqiilpped  to  go 
back  Into  employment. 

"It  might  be  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
by  insisting  that  the  veteran  go  Immediately 
to  work  because.  If  that  were  done,  we  might 
find  ourselves  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  veteran  might  receive  permanent  physi- 
cal or  mental  injury  and  become  a  public 
caarge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"Tbe  neceaslty  for  such  rest  periods  is 
caused  by  the  nature  of  diseases  picked  up 
In  the  Tropics  and  in  the  Arctic  zon^s  or  by 
injuries  caused  by  accidents  or  by  gunshot 
wounds  which  Uke  a  long  period  of  healing 
before  tbe  body  and  mind  can  be  ready  for 


active  duty  again.    Th< 
period  can  be  determine  1 
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Saturday.  Decen  her  16, 1944 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr,  Sfeaker.  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1943,  while  disiussing  the  neces- 
sity for  the  constructio  \  of  military  high- 
ways In  this  country  4  made  the  follow- 
ing observation: 
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I  am  not  afraid  of  thli 
the  spirit  of  imperialisn] 
donUnation — the    prima:  y 
cause  of  most  wars — but 
that   the   virtues   and 
like  the  virtues  and 
are  frequently  the  objec^ 
ousy  by  neighbors  and 
contributing  cause  of 
the  possibility  in   no   gteat 
when  envious  and  Jealou 
In  an  effort  to  destroy 
Its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  slmllj  r  observation  was 
made  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Honorable 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  form  t  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  when  he  said : '"  "he  next  aggressor 
who  tries  to  conquer  t  le  world  will  first 
seek  to  crush  the  Unit<  d  States." 

Under  leave  to  exten  1  my  remarks  and 
Include  therein  an  a(  dress 
at  a  meeting  sponsorec 
nessee   Automobile   Clib    at   Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  on  December  \,  1944,  I  submit 
the  following: 

SXTTDHIGBWATS  A  MIIlTAaT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the 
tary  leaders  and  men 
since  the  beginning  of 
Blaed  the  necessity  for  a 
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our  country  constructed  primarily  fcr  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  fact,  leaders  of  the  Allied 
Nations  have  been  and  are  still  saying  that 
the  present  world  conflict  Is  basically  a  war 
of  transportation.  Every  medium  of  trans- 
portation is  included  in  practically  every 
battle  line,  regardless  of  where  formed,  and 
represents  the  very  fiber  of  the  world  strategy. 
It  is  now  recognized  that  in  the  vast  inter- 
play of  movement  of  men  and  machines  on 
the  global  battle  fronts  military  highways  are 
playing  a  significant  wartime  role  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  question  but  what  efficient 
transportation  facilities,  in  waging  a  success- 
ful war,  are  Just  as  essential  as  well  trained 
men  and  it  is  also  well  recognized  t'lat  such 
a  system  may  contribute  equally  as  well  to 
the  prevention  of  war  as  a  large  standing 
Army  or  a  two-ocean  Navy.  It  matters  not 
how  well  men  may  be  trained,  they  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  win  in  battle  unless 
they  are  adequately  and  properly  provided 
with  the  best  fighting  equipment,  a  suCllcieut 
amount  of  munitions,  a  full  supply  of  food, 
clothing,  etc.,  and  they  cannot  reasonat)ly  ex- 
pect to  be  fully  supplied  with  these  essentials 
without  the  best  transportation  facilities 
possible.  Hitler  and  his  advisors  did  not 
fail  to  take  this  factor  Into  consideration 
when  secretly  planning  the  great  war  we  are 
now  fighting  and  it  was  considered  from  every 
angle  when  they  inaugurated  a  program  to 
construct  over  6,000  miles  of  strategically 
located  military  highways  in  Germany.  And 
no  one  can  tell  us  better  than  our  men  now 
on  the  front  how  much  these  highways  are 
contributing  to  the  ability  of  the  Nazi  armies 
in  delaying  otir  march  across  the  Rhine  and 
on  to  Berlin. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  there  Is  little  or  no 
danger  of  this  country  ever  being  Invaded 
and  military  highways  are,  therefore,  unnec- 
essary. Hitler  said  that  Germany  would  never 
be  Invaded,  but  he  did  not  conclude  that 
military  highways  are,  therefore,  not  nec- 
essary. On  the  contrary,  he  reasoned  that 
military  highways  were  necessary  In  order  to 
prevent  Invasion,  and  he,  therefore,  as  we 
have  Just  said,  constructed  over  6.000  miles 
of  such  roads,  and  they  are  arranged  so  as  to 
meet  every  possible  point  of  entry.  His  view 
was  that  he  would  first  know  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  and  be  able  to  have  his  men 
and  equipment  to  meet  it  at  the  border.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  so  far  Is  general  Infor- 
mation. His  roads  were  constructed  to  ac- 
commodate any  kind,  type,  and  size  of  equip- 
ment and  to  stand  up  under  a  speed  of  100 
miles  or  more  per  hour. 

We  may  have  an  excellent  Air  Force  with 
well-trained  pilots.  We  may  have  tanks  of 
every  size  and  description.  We  may  have 
available  a  full  supply  of  machine  guns,  mu- 
nitions, clothing,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  but  we  do 
not  know  definitely  how  much  we  are  handi- 
capped for  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities.  It  is  my  feeling,  therefore,  that 
under  the  system  of  modem  mechanized  war- 
fare mUltary  highways  have  already  Illus- 
trated how  essential  they  are  In  prosecuting 
a  war.  and  the  effect  they  will  have  before  a 
decision  Is  made  by  those  who  may  hereafter 
think  of  provoking  a  war.  There  may  be  some 
who  wUl  say;  "Your  conclusions  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  since  we  are  planning  for  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  peace,  the  construction  of 
military  highways  at  this  time  will  never  be 
needed."  I  fully  subscribe  to  a  permanent 
and  lasting  peace  as  an  objective,  but  we  can- 
not close  our  eyes  to  the  real  causes  of  war 
and  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  we  wlU  have  no 
more  wars. 

I  shaU  not  undertake  to  enumerate  In  any 
detaU  the  evidence  upon  which  I  base  my 
conclusions,  but  In  view  of  the  history  and 
experience  of  our  own  coimtry  for  the  past 
150  years  and  In  view  of  the  history  of  other 
countries  dating  back  for  several  centuries.  I 
am  convinced  that  unless  there  is  a  decided 
and  definite  change  in  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  government  among  the  nations  of  Europe 
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and  the  Orient  we  may  reasonably  e]q>ect  to 
be  involved  in  other  wars,  and  it  is  not  too 
early  to  begin  making  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  defense,  particularly  In  those  defense 
agencies  that  are  long  lived  and  will  require 
much  time  to  complete. 

I  would  not  in  any  way  discredit  or  inter- 
fere with  any  reasonable  plan  or  program 
having  for  its  objective  a  lasting  or  perma- 
nent peace.  In  fact.  I  have  already  gone 
on  record  pledging  myself  to  support  such  a 
program  short  of  sacrificing  the  established 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people, 
faavlng  for  Its  purpose  a  definite  formula  for 
lasting  peace.  But  I  am  not  willing.  In  the 
Ught  of  history,  to  risk  the  future  of  the 
American  people  upon  a  mere  proposed  peaoe 
program.  We  talk  about  a  permanent  peace, 
but  no  one  seesos  to  be  in  favor  of  disbanding 
our  Army,  scrapping  our  Navy,  or  eliminating 
our  Air  Corps.  We  insist  that  all  of  these 
defenses  should  be  maintalred  and  even 
enlarged,  showing  conclusively  that  however 
strongly  we  may  be  in  favor  of  peace  we  still 
,  believe  In  preparedness.  The  point  I  am  try- 
-i  tag  to  emphasise  Is  that  if  we  believe  a 
'  superhighway  system  constructed  largely  for 
military  purposes  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
national  defense  in  case  of  war  there  can  be 
no  good  reason  why  the  progriun  should  not 
be  inaugurated  and  executed  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  and  conditions  Justify. 

For  the  past  5  years  I  have  considered  it 
highly  essential  that  the  construction  at  mil- 
itary highways  should  be  included  as  a  part 
of  oui  national  defense  progrton  and  in  tbe 
summer  of  1940  I  took  the  llb^erty  to  suggest 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  be- 
glnnlixg  of  such  a  program  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  superhighway  system  running 
from  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by  way  of  Knoxvllle, 
Tenn..  to  Walhalla  and  Charleston.  8.  C. 
The  Idea  was  not  new  or  iiovel.  Follow- 
ing tbe  War  of  1812,  when  our  little  Navy 
showed  surprising  efficiency  In  battle,  both 
our  Army  and  Navy  experts  insisted  that 
in  case  of  a  future  war  with  iny  country  in 
Europe  better  transportation  facilities  be- 
tween the  granaries  of  the  West  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  would  be  lndis])ensable  to  our 
success.  This  was  before  the  days  of  railroads 
operated  by  steam,  but  the  military  experts 
insisted  that  a  double  track  rail  system  be 
constructed  from  the  Midwest  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  about  1830  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  who,  as  you  pe<9le  in  Ten- 
nessee well  know,  had  some  very  definite,  ef- 
fective, and  efficient  ideas  as  to  how  to  prose- 
cute a  succesefui  war,  directed  Army  engi- 
ZMers  to  make  surveys  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, and  after  2  or  3  years  of  work.  Colonel 
Long,  of  the  Army  engineers,  recommended 
that  such  a  system  should  be  constructed 
from  Ctacinnatl.  Ohio,  by  way  of  Knoxvllle. 
Tenn.,  and  Walfaalla.  8.  C.  to  Charleston, 
8.  C.  The*  was  some  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal on  the  ground  that  It  would  Interfere 
with  the  ri^ts  of  the  States,  but  such  men  as 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of 
my  State.  Heruy  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  many 
others  considered  the  proposal  to  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  and  prepara- 
tions were  being  made  in  the  Congreas  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  such  a  system 
when  plans  were  abandoned  on  account  of 
what  was  called  the  panic  of  1837,  a  situation 
referred  to  in  more  modern  days  as  an  emer- 
gency or  economic  depression. 

Since  the  beginnlxig  of  this  war  we  hare 
given  expression  to  tbe  idea  I  am  endeavoring 
to  advance  by  providing  for  what  is  known 
as  the  Pan-American  Highway  running  from 
El  Paso,  Tex,  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  the  Alaskan  Highway  running 
from  Alaska  through  Canada  to  the  t>oundary 
line  at  a  point  near  Minot,  N.  Dak.  My 
thought  now  is  that  the  Alaskan  Highway 
should  be  extended  southward  to  Cincin- 
Batl  and  from  tbere  to  Knoxvllle  on  ttirough 


northern  Georgia,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  to  connect  with  the  Pan-American 
Highway  at  El  Paso,  and  from  there  It  should 
run  northward  through  New  Mexico,  Arl- 
aona,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  to  the  Ca- 
nadian line.  From  this  road  auxiliary  high- 
ways shoiild  be  constructed  to  Boston, 
Charleston,  and  other  ports  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On 
the  west  there  should  be  auxiliary  roads  to 
Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and 
Seattle.  We  feel  that  as  a  military  necessity 
this  prop>osal,  or  another  route  serving  the 
same  purpose.  Is  absolutely  essential,  and  cur 
failure  to  connect  the  A'.diikan  Highway  with 
the  Pan-American  Highsvaj  would  indicate  a 
lack  of  faith  In  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  constructed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tbe  main  highway 
and  the  suggested  auxiliary  roads  will  touch 
32  of  the  48  States  and  will,  therefore,  meet 
one  of  the  military  necessities  of  practically 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  afford  better 
transportation  facilities  in  time  of  peace  to 
practically  'very  locality  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  considered  by  many  that  if  it  ever 
becomes  necessary  to  defend  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  our  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coast  States  will  furnish  the  rendezvous  for 
our  military  activities,  the  loading  place  for 
our  Navy  supplies,  and  the  storehouse  for 
every  Implement  of  war.  and  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  providing  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
beca;ise  speed,  distance,  and  direct  transpor- 
tation are  extremely  vital  factors  In  any 
defense  program.  But  regardless  of  where 
the  attack  may  be,  the  proposed  superhigh- 
way will  mean  extraordinary  service  from 
every  standpoint  In  meeting  the  enemy  any- 
where on  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  will 
facilitate  the  transportation  and  concentra- 
tion of  Indispensable  materials  and  equip- 
ment; It  will  afford  easy  access  to  those  sec- 
tions where  our  soldiers  are  trained  in  peace- 
time and  assembled  in  wartime;  it  will  afford 
better  connection  with  munitions  plants. 
Iron  and  steel  plants,  storage  plants,  aircraft 
plants,  and  other  supply  centers  of  war  im- 
plements: It  will  furnish  quick  service  in  the 
delivery  of  coal,  iron,  and  other  materials  to 
plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Imple- 
ments of  war;  it  will  furnish  an  outlet  for 
transportation  from  every  section  of  the 
country  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  solve  the  highway  problem  of  transporta- 
tion to  Canada  and  Alaska  on  one  end.  Mex- 
ico. Central  America,  and  South  America  on 
the  other.  It  will  mean  that  all  the  steel 
mills,  munitions  plants,  airplane  factories, 
packing  plants,  grain  elevators,  cheese  fac- 
tories, garment  factories,  and  every  other  in- 
dtistrlal  and  essential  enterprise  will  all  be 
nearer  the  base  of  concentration  of  our  Army 
and  Navy.  In  addition  to  facilitating  trans- 
portation. It  will  make  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  efficiency  of  our  air  forces  by 
having  runways  or  landing  fields  thereon  st 
points  at  regular  Intervals  to  accommodate 
the  landing  and  taking  off  of  any  type  of 
airplane. 

Well-designed  and  constructed  highways 
have  always  been  considered  an  essential  fac- 
tor in  war  or  a  military  campaign.  History 
discloses  that  such  highways  have  proven 
to  be  as  effective  In  prosecuting  and  winning 
a  war  as  other  outstanding  factors.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  of  such  roads 
date  back  to  ancient  and  medieval  days. 
They  contributed  much  to  tbe  development 
and  history  of  ancient  Babylon,  one  time  fa- 
aaous  for  its  numerous  military  roads.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  highways  of  the  world 
paralleled  the  southern  boundary  of  the  As- 
syrian Desert  between  Persia  and  Media  as 
far  as  the  Caq>lan  Gates  and  then  down  the 
Parthian  Mountains  to  Bactria.  It  is  refer- 
red to  by  Greek  historlaas  as  "tbe  great  miU- 


tary  road"  and  is  said  to  hare  been  used  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Bactrians. 

Although  stone-paved  roads  were  con- 
structed in  Egypt.  Cyrene.  Crete,  and  other 
countries,  the  first  system  of  paved  high- 
ways for  either  oomme.-cial  or  military  use 
was  buUt  by  the  Carthaginians  when  they 
developed  a  scientific  formula  and  con- 
structed a  road  system  which  was  so  complete 
and  well  arranged  for  military  purposes  the 
Carthaginians  were  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  all  enemies  for  a  period  of  more  than 
400  years.  It  was  here  the  Romans  learned 
both  the  art  and  the  value  of  paved  roads 
to  time  of  war. 

Napoleon  I  Is  credited  with  toauguratlng 
the  modern  system  of  military  hlghwa3rs  In 
Prance  and  In  countries  conquered  by  him. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  road  to  be  eon- 
strocted  Is  what  is  known  as  the  Simplon 
Pass  over  tlie  Alps  Into  Italy,  constructed 
primarily  to  overcome  the  difficulties  In  lead- 
ing hie  armies  over  the  St.  Bernard  Paas 
in  order  to  attack  the  Austrians  160  yaara 
ago.  It  is  reported  that  over  30XX)0  men  wera 
employed  at  ons  time  in  the  consuuctlon  of 
this  road,  which  neoessltated  upward  of  600 
bridges  and  ascended  a  height  of  more  than 
6,500  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  great  engi- 
neering aocompllsbments  of  modern  days  and 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  success  of 
his  Invading  armies.  This  was  well  recog- 
nized by  his  enemies  for,  after  his  downfall, 
they  attennpted  to  destroy  this  highway  lest 
it  should  prove  a  monument  tliat  would  out- 
live the  fame  of  his  military  victories. 

In  addition  to  meeting  a  military  necessity 
tbe  approval  of  this  proposal  as  a  part  of 
any  post-war  program  that  may  be  evolved 
can  well  be  Justified  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  economy.  In  the  first  place.  It  will 
furnish  immediate  employment  to  several 
hundred  thousand  people  following  the  war 
during  the  Uansitlon  period  when  todustry 
is  being  changed  from  a  program  of  produc- 
tion'primarily  for  war  purposes  to  a  program 
fo  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  It  will 
obviate  the  necessity  of  returning  to  former 
relief  programs  that  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  our  national  economy.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  will  be  a  business-like  program 
and  make  a  ooustructive  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  wealth;  it  will  help  stimulate  the 
spirit  of  personal  business  ambition  and  en- 
courage private  enterprise  to  provide  addi- 
tional post-war  employment:  it  will  to  the 
meantime  assist  and  encourage  an  additional 
post-war  policy  designed  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  new  enterprises  by  persons 
who  will  be  able  to  utilize  and  further  de- 
velop the  tratolng  and  experience  obtained 
to  the  war  production  program. 

It  has  been  8Uggest<^  from  time  to  time 
that  at  least  three  superhlghvrays  be  con- 
structed to  extend  across  the  entire  country 
from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  I  subscribe 
to  the  necessity  and  value  of  such  a  system, 
but  I  submit  that  the  clrculsir  proposal  would 
serve  domestic  needs  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent and  would  have  the  added  value  of 
meeting  our  international  requlremenu  with 
the  countries  both  north  and  south  -of  the 
United  States  and  can  be  constructed  with 
about  one-half  the  mileage.  In  other  words, 
the  proposed  circular  highway,  including  the 
six  auxiliary  roads,  can  be  constructed  with 
10  percent  leas  mileage  than  that  of  any 
three  coast-to-coast  roads  and.  in  addition, 
toclude  direct  connection  with  the  two  Inter- 
national highways  at  the  Canadian  and  Mex- 
clan  borders.  Further  than  that,  the  circular 
highway  tocludlng  a  similar  additional  road 
running  from  one  side  of  the  circle  near  Chi- 
cago across  the  middle  of  the  United  States 
and  connecting  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
circle  and  tbe  auxiliary  road  near  Salt  Lake 
City  has  only  80  percent  of  the  mileage  In- 
volved to  the  construction  of  any  thrae  ' 
to-«oast  roads. 
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or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS 

Saturday,  December  16. 1944 

Mr.  SCHWABE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  University  of  Missouri,  as 
follows: 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  of  flood  control 
on  thl£  occasion  Is  significant  for  several 
r»MOM.  There  is  no  group  of  persons  more 
Intcfvsted  or  cognizant  of  their  responsibil- 
ity ad  citizens  in  this  great  region  known  as 
the  Missouri  Valley  or  T7ho  are  more  capable 
of  Infonning  others  of  the  steps  being  taken 
by  our  Government  to  alleviate  the  menace 
of  recurring  floods  than  our  agricultural  ex- 
tension workers.  They  are  loolced  to  by  the 
residents  of  their  respective  communities,  not 
only  for  advice  and  council  but  also  as  an 
authoritative  source  of  information  on  many 
fubjects  vital  to  our  welfare.  That  we  may 
determine  wisely  the  course  to  be  taken  re- 
quires clear  thinking,  unbiased,  unpreju- 
diced, non-partisan  thought  and  InteUigent 
cL:cusslon. 

Citizens  of  Missouri  are  especially  inter- 
Mled  in  the  subject  of  flood  control  Inasmuch 
M  we  are  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  father 
of  waters,  the  michty  Mississippi  River,  and 
we  have  its  principal  tributary,  the  Missouri. 
and  In  turn  Its  tributaries,  extending  anj 
forming  a  network  covering  a  large  portion 
of  th"  Btste.  The  problem  o*  controlling 
th«  floods  bas  become  acute.  Thotisands  u( 
producers  of  farm  commodities  rannot  for- 
get  the  unprecedented  floods  of  the  spring  of 
IMI  and  1944.  Damage  to  human  life  and 
property  was  so  great  that  there  is  more  ur 
lees  a  universal  demand  that  our  engineers 
and  other  scientists  work  out  a  plan  regu- 
fating  the  flow  of  these  waters.  The  efforts 
of  our  Corps  of  Engineers  In  solving  the  na- 
tional flood  control  problem  have  been  ma';- 
nttoant.  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tbat 
man  pregrese  has  been  made  In  flood  control 
In  tbe  United  States  In  the  last  few  years 
than  bas  been  made  in  the  past  12S  years, 
and  yet  we  have  only  made  a  beginning. 

Purthermore,  it  Is  timely  that  we  discuss 
the  subject,  for  we  are  just  this  day  passing 
a  very  important  milestone  in  man's  en- 
deavor to  regulate  and  utilize  the  water 
rsaources  of  the  Miasotiri  Valley.  As  you 
know  from  recent  accounts  In  the  press,  the 
United  States  Congrees.  after  volimilnoiu 
committee  reports,  many  hearings,  and 
months  spent  in  dlsctisslon  and  debate,  has 
passed  a  flood-control  bill  authorizing  con- 
struction of  protective  works  consisting  of 
tereca  akmg  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri 
from  aioaz  City  to  its  mouth,  a  series  of 
reservoirs  consisting  of  five  lakes  to  be  formed 
by  the  construction  of  dams  in  the  main 
stem  of  the  Mlsaourl  north  from  Yankton, 
extending  nearly  all  the  way  through  the 
SUtee  of  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota, 
and  also  nimierous  reservoirs  to  be  created 
by  construction  of  muitiple-ptirpose  dams 
on  the  many  tributaries.  These  are  to  be 
principally  in  Kansas.  Nebraska.  Mlasourl.  as 
well  as  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota, 
and  a  few  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

FLOOD   CONTSOL   DSFINXD 

The  problem  of  flood  control  may  In  a 
sense  be  defined  as  man's  endeavor  to  re- 
place that  which  he  hlmaelf  has  unwlttlnglj 
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bluff  to  bluff.  Now  we  do  have  it  pegged 
down:  we  know  where  it  is:  and  a  land- 
owner can  depend  upon  his  present  farm  land 
not  being  engulfed  by  an  everchanglng 
stream.  But  so  far  as  real  flood-control  ben- 
efits are  concerned,  they  have  been  negligible 
and  only  incidental,  if  any  at  all.  As  a  mat-, 
ter  of  fact,  there  are  some  who  would  say 
that  because  of  all  these  so-called  improve- 
ments, the  floods  have  been  aggravated.  It 
is  difBcult,  however,  to  arrive  at  any  scien- 
tific evidence  to  substantiate  those  conten- 
tions. 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  the  watershed, 
we  may  say  that  during  the  past  few  years 
we  have  made  decided  advances  in  agricul- 
ture. Surely  we  have  awakened  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  allowing  erosions  to  continue  un- 
abated. We  have  yet  to  devise  a  long-range 
scientific,  well  thought-out  program  of  soil- 
conservation  practices  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  watershed  that  will  dovetail  and  be 
correlated  with  a  program  of  engineering 
works  on  the  main  streams.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  a  long-range  comprehensive  system 
of  fiocd  control  must  Include  as  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  prcgram,  methods  of  re- 
taining water  on  the  soil  itself.  I  am  sorry 
to  report  that  from  my  oliservation  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  talking  with  my 
colleagues  from  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, emphasis  and  attention  to  soil -conserva- 
tion practices  as  a  means  toward  flood  con- 
trol is  more  or  less  localized  in  Missouri  and 
a  few  other  States. 

AUTHORIZATION    Or    CNGINXXaiNO    PtOJXCTS 

We  have  just  completed  a  most  important 
piece  of  flood-control  legislation.  With  the 
President  s  signature  to  the  flood-control  bill 
passed  only  last  week  by  the  Congress,  $945,- 
000.000  of  projecU  will  have  been  authorized. 
In  most  of  the  press  accounts  during  the  past 
few  weeks  concerning  this  legislation,  we 
note  reports  on  the  area  comprising  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  from  two  agencies  of  the 
Government:  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  as  you  know  is  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior:  and  the  Engineering  Corpe  of 
the  Army,  in  the  War  Department.  Little 
or  no  mention  has  been  made  o*  flood-control 
methods  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  water- 
shed, and  while  we  have  detailed,  deflnlte, 
long-range  plans  for  engineering  works  along 
the  larger  streams.  I  would  make  the  polnl 
that  even  the  completion  of  the  entire  engl- 
neering  program  will  not  solve  the  flood- 
control  problem  of  our  people  living  along 
small  tributaries.  It  is  my  intention  at  the 
outset  of  the  new  Congress  to  introduce  a 
resolution  requiring  such  a  report  from  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  OOOD  JOB  or  PLANKUfO 

As  I  see  it.  what  we  have  done,  therefore, 
amounts  to  the  completion  of  a  flne  job  of 
post-war  planning  so  far  as  engineering  works 
are  concerned.  Flood  control  as  a  national 
policy  was  adopted  10  years  ago.  Since  the 
act  of  1936.  Congress  has  recognized  soil  con- 
servation as  important  and  as  contributing 
toward  control  of  floods.  In  my  opinion,  far 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  this  latter 
method  of  solution,  and  I  wish  to  emphasiaa 
the  need  for  Intelligent  long-range  planning 
for  this  phase  of  flood  control  in  any  over-aM 
so-called  comprehensive  flood-control  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  provided  temporary  relief  these 
last  2  years  by  temporary  appropriations  for 
emergency  flood-control  consisting  of  repair, 
restoration,  and  strengthening  of  levees.  In 
this  particular  section  the  levees  involved  ai« 
private  levees  and  were  not  constructed  at 
public  expense.  The  President,  through  the 
War  Labor  Board,  issued  an  E.xecutlve  order 
prohibiting  any  new  flood-control  structures 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  We  have,  there- 
fore, been  prevented  from  extending  the 
height  of  existing  levees,  which  was  the  only 
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remedy  In  many  cases  and  has  been  sorely 
needed.  The  general  flood-control  bill  just 
passed  gives  that  authority.  So  far  as  engl- 
■aerlng  works  are  concerned  we  have  done 
a  pretty  good  job  of  post-war  planning  and 
that  is  al)out  all  we  have  accomplished  to 
date  so  far  as  permanent  flood-control  proj- 
ects are  concerned  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  In 
a  sense,  that  is  aliout  all  the  bill  just  passed 
amounts  to;  it  is  merely  an  authorization 
but  does  commit  us  definitely  to  the  program: 
it  authorizes,  for  example,  an  expenditure  of 
|200.C00,0C0  on  the  Missouri  to  initiate  the 
long-range  program.  The  $200,000,000  will 
allow  the  completion  of  the  extensive  protec- 
tive words  or  levees  which  are  to  be  built 
along  the  main  channel,  a  minimum  of  6,000 
feet  apart.  There  will  be  enough  money  re- 
maining to  build  the  Oeceola  Dam  and  an- 
other dam  in  Nebraska.  The  engineers  are 
all  ready  to  go  on  the  Osceola  Dam  as  soon 
as  tbe  war  is  over.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
•T  that  an  authorization  is  not  an  appropria- 
I  tlon.  Legislative  committees  such  as  the 
'  Hood  Control  Committee  authorize  expend- 
itures but  the  money  has  yet  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  program,  rememljer,  is  a  long- 
range  one,  prolwbly  extending  beyond  the 
life  of  most  of  us  here  today.  As  the  money 
is  available  and  as  we  need  to  create  post-war 
jobs  to  help  solve  unemployment  problems 
and  to  supplement  jobs  provided  by  private 
industry,  we  will  go  along  with  the  plan  of 
buiMing  more  reservoirs. 

CONTSOVZaSIAL   ASPECTS 

There  were  socne  differences  between  the 
plan  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  engineers.  These  condi- 
tions have  been  ironed  out  and  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  is.  How  will  the  whole  pro- 
gram be  administered?  Shall  we  make  use 
of  the  existing  agencies?  Will  they  be  ade- 
quate? Or  will  it  be  necessary  to  set  up  an 
over-ail  valley  authority?  I  emphasise,  this 
is  only  a  question  of  administration,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  next  Congress 
from  creating  a  huge  corporation  to  admin- 
ister construction  and  operation  of  facilities 
In  these  nine  Mldwectern  States  having  to 
do  with  Irrlgatian,  power,  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, and  municipal  water  supplies.  The 
only  difference,  as  I  see  it,  in  the  proposed 
projects,  ot  advocates  of  the  Pick  plan,  es- 
sentials of  which  bavfl  been  adopted  by  tbe 
Congress,  and  tbe  advocates  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  is  that  the  latter  will  per- 
haps (ilace  the  emphasis  on  power  whereas 
flood  control  is  supposed  to  be  of  primary 
Importance  luder  the  bill  we  have  ]vst 
paMed.  For  example,  the  M.V.  A.  anticipates 
the  construction  of  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  dams.  This  Is  about  the  only 
difference  that  I  bave  been  able  to  detect. 

SOOCXSS   PKZDICTZS 

In  conclusion.  I  would  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  irrespective  of  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  existing  Congress  or  of  the 
next  Congress,  or  whether  we  call  it  the 
Pick  plan  or  an  M.  V.  A.,  the  people,  regard- 
less of  the  name  by  which  it  is  known,  are 
going  to  insist  on  the  development,  harness- 
ing, and  utilization  of  our  water  resources. 
Flood  control  is  an  over-all  problem.  More 
and  more  of  us  are  considering  power  in  the 
same  category,  and  so  with  irrigation  and 
navigation.  There  was  a  time  when  many  of 
us  would  have  objected  to  municipal  water 
Installation,  and  so  many  of  us  object  for 
various  reasons  to  the  proposed  over-all  pro- 
gram, and  there  may  be  delays  caused  by 
recalcitrant  factions,  and  I  personally  have 
many  reservations  and  hesitate  as  a  member 
of  the  Flood  Contrtri  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  commit  my  people  to  th  s 
far-reaching  program  without  the  benefit  of 
their  ideas  and  their  sanction  or  approval, 
which  are  desired  and  welcomed  by  Members 
of  Congress.  Yet,  I  make  the  prediction  that 
tbe  long-range  program  of  development  will 


be  carried  out,  that  because  oi  our  planning 
and  foresight  tbe  day  will  coqm  that  our 
children  wiU  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  fore- 
sight and  this  valley  will  be  an  even  more 
desirable  place  in  which  to  live  than  we  know 
it  ouibeives. 


Unity  for  WorUI  Peace 


RE?^\RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  C.  GILGiRlST 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18.1944 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
In  my  district  one  of  the  best  county 
agents  in  the  State  has  four  of  his  chil- 
dren in  the  war  service.  One  of  them 
has  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  and  died 
in  the  defense  of  his  country,  while  in 
action  in  the  southwest  Pacific. 

This  man  has  at  home  a  little  high- 
school  girl  who  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"Unity  for  World  Peace,"  which  took 
first  prize  In  a  contest  out  there 

This  article  is  worthy  of  record  and  is 
as  follows: 

UNITT  FOR  WORLD  PXACX 

(First  prize  winner.  Crawford  County  V.  P.  W. 
Auxiliary  essay  contest;  second  prize  in 
Iowa  V,  F.  W.  Auxiliary  contest:  by  Mar- 
Jorle  Ann  Johnson,  Denison,  June  1,  1944) 
A  world  at  peace  I  The  cherished  dream 
of  all  civilized  people  since  free  governments 
were  sUrted,  but  a  dream  never  yet  realised. 
In  the  period  14M  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1S01  tbere 
has  been  only  327  years  of  eo-ealled  peace — 
the  Golden  Age,  when  Roman  armies  policed 
the  known  civilized  world— a  peace  by  foroe 
of  arms.  In  all  this  period  only  1  year  of 
peace  for  every  13  years  of  war.  Is  It  then 
any  wonder  that  a  permanent  peace— a 
world  unity  for  peace— U  today  the  wishful 
dream  of  every  human  being  who  has  known 
the  tragedy  and  the  cost,  the  crxielty  and 
suffering  of  war?  Today  moet  people  want  a 
peace  that  will  allow  men  to  be  free  from 
both  the  tyranny  of  dictators  and  also  tbe 
regimentation  of  war. 

"^  It  is  not  foolish  to  plan  for  peace  before 
the  present  war  la  won.  America  lost  the 
First  World  War,  not  on  the  battlefield  but 
at  the  peace  conferences.  As  a  Nation  we 
failed  to  plan.  We  were  not  prepared  for 
peace.  The  world  looked  to  America  for 
leadership.  We  wrangled  and  quarreled 
among  ourselves.  We  were  partly  the  cause 
of  the  world  again  being  engulfed  in  the 
terrible  agony  of  war. 

It  is  time  now,  whUe  victory  Is  being  won. 
to  plan  a  program  to  Insure  peace.  Civiliza- 
tion cannot  last  through  another  world  con- 
flict. Of  the  many  plans  discussed  there  are 
only  a  few  that  may  prove  successful.  Let 
VIS  consider  some  of  these  suggested  plans. 

Shall  the  nations  create  an  international 
police  force  and  enforce  peace  with  guns? 
Shall  trade  and  economic  ties  be  built  up 
to  unite  nations  so  closely  together  that 
they  will  not  care  to  fight?  It  is  an  old 
axiom  "that  nations  that  trade  do  not  care 
to  fight  each  other."  Even  Bismarck  taught 
this.  Isolationism  causes  stmpieton,  JefOousy, 
and  war.  Another  alternative  Is  to  build  a 
United  SUtes  of  the  World,  a  imlon  which 
will  mean  a  world-wide  democracy  in  which 
all  nations  can  live  In  peace.  This  Is  not  an 
kUe  dream.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Republics 
Is  a  big  step  in  this  direction  in  the  western 
world.    Our  own  United  SUtes  of  America 


is  a  working  model  for  a  United  Nations  of 
the  World. 

An  international  police  force,  like  the  le- 
gions of  ancient  Rome,  might  force  peace  for 
awhile,  but  not  permanently.  Nations  can- 
not be  held  down  by  pressure  forever.  Soon- 
er or  later  there  comes  a  revolt  that  cannot 
be  downed.  Cost  of  maintaining  a  large 
enough  police  force  would  create  too  large 
a  burden  for  society  to  bear  indefinitely. 
This  plan  can  only  be  a  part  of  a  larger 
plan. 

Trade  and  economic  trcatiee  can  only  be 
a  part  of  a  greater  plan  for  peace.  It  also 
is  an  essential  part.  Our  world  is  too  small 
today  to  allow  any  thought  of  trade  barriers 
and  isolating  walls.  Oceana  can  be  sp  inned 
in  a  single  night.  The  most  distant  place  in 
the  world  from  the  United  States  Is  only 
60  hours  away  by  plane.  This  is  our  world 
today. 

Russia,  England,  the  United  States,  and 
China  cannot  rule  the  world.  Other  nations, 
some  large,  some  small,  also  want  tbtir  say 
in  world  government.  Today  we  live  in  one 
world^-our  world. 

Is  a  world  democracy  merely  an  Idle 
dream?  Is  it  not  worth  thinking  about, 
worth  planning  and  working  for?  The 
terrible  cost  of  war  In  lives,  in  maimed 
and  crippled  bodies.  In  starving  people, 
in  v/ealth  destroyed.  Is  too  staggering 
to  be  endiured.  Cost  of  the  present 
war  in  money  alone  would  have  built 
comfortable  homes,  schools,  hospitals, 
chfttches  and  roads  lor  all  the  people 
of  Mil  the  world  to  enjoy.  Then 
shall  oiu-  yoimg  men  lay  down  their 
lives  because  politicians  and  states- 
men quarrel  and  muddle?  This  is- 
sue Is  clear  cut.  Now  Is  the  time  for 
decision,  now  the  time  to  prepare  a  plan 
to  put  It  Into  action.  No  peace  will 
come  when  fighting  stops,  unless  it  is 
planned  and  prepared  now.  FighttBC 
will  cease  more  quickly  If  warring  ttt- 
tions  can  be  made  to  understand  this.  A 
world  union  for  peace  is  possible. 

Out  of  the  suffering  and  travail  of  War 
may  arise  a  world  In  which  nations  will 
live  and  work  side  by  side,  producing 
goods  and  developing  civilized  arts  and 
sciences  which  wlU  make  all  mankind 
happier.  War  and  poverty  can  and 
should  both  be  banished.  Then  -and 
only  then  the  teachings  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  will  become  a  living  creed  of  all 
nations,  a  creed  practiced  by  all.  Christ 
taught  unity.  Then  It  may  become  a 
reality.  Our  men  have  died  to  crush  a 
tyranny  that  breeds  war.  True  patriot- 
Ism  can  be  more  than  national  loyalty. 
They  are  fighting  and  dying  in  the  hope 
that  world  peace  will  come.  Shall  we  let 
them  have  died  In  vain? 


Rural  Electrification  in  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLET 

OF  vxRSfoirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  heretofore  granted  I  am  including 
certain  articles  appearing  in  the  Bur- 
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lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  of  December  4, 
relative  to  rural  electrification  in  Ver- 
mont. 

So  many  people  have  an  erroneous 
Impression  with  respect  to  the  oppor- 
tunities my  State  affords  those  who  are 
farm  minded  that  I  feel  these  newspa- 
per excerpts  may  let  a  little  light  into 
some  dark  places.  I  am  including  a  table 
which  shows  by  counties  the  extent  of 
rural  electrification — which  obviously 
will  be  extended,  as  indicated: 
PosT-wAa  ELscTSincATioN  or  4.000  Fasms  Will 

IICAN  93  PntCINT  RUUAL  AREA  WIRED SUl- 

VCT  ST  P.  8.  C.  Shows  68.8  Pekcent  Sebvictd 
Now  Bats  CHAoucAit  Plumlxt  Ams  3 
Tkais'  Field  Wouc:  or  21.772  Faems  in 
Stats  14.970  Ake  ELCcnunzD  at  the  Pbxssnt 
Too 

lloMTPELiEE.  December  3. — Prompt  electrifi- 
cation of  4.000  (amu  In  Vermont  U  the  plan 
tor  tb*  poat-war  period.  Thla  will  mean  93 
percent  of  Vermont  farms  electrified  or  with 
•lectrlclty  available.  At  present  68  8  are  elec- 
trified. This  Information  is  tn  results  of  a 
MW^  released  today  by  Chairman  Fletcher 
Ftamley  of  the  Public  Service  Corporation. 

The   survey   took   2    years   of    field    work. 
Plumley  says.    It  covered  the  entire  farm  area 


of  the  State.   These 
be  kept  up  to  date,  he 

Chittenden  County 
veyed.     Of  these,  1.172 
largest  percentage   for 
Is  the  lowest,  with  only 
total  of  2.424  farms. 

In  Its  entirety  Plumle; 

"This  Is  the  first 
nature  that  has  been 
proved  of  considerable 
up  to  date  so  that  we 
a   complete  picture   of 
mont's  progress  In  rural 


resul  e.  of  value  now,  will 


pi  omlses. 

sho  ved  1,488  farms  sur- 

lad  electricity,  the 

county.     Windsor 

,510  wired  out  of  a 

8  report  Is: 

comfclete  survey  of  this 

m  de.    It  has  already 

v8  lue.    It  will  be  kept 

will  at  all  times  have 

he   extent  of  Ver- 

electrlflcatlon." 


ELEcrainKi 

"The  survey   discloses 
farms  In  Vermont  some  1 
are  electrified  at  the  pre^nt 
tion  1.370  farms,  or  6.3 
number  of  farms,  are 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  existing 
considered  by   the  comiilsslon 
for  electrification." 


NOW 

that  Of  the  21.772 
t,970  or  68.8  percent 
time.    In  addl- 
>ercent  of  the  total 
Ipcatcd  within  one- 
lines,  these  are 
as  available 


tidy 


PLANS  rOR 

"On  the  basis  of  a  s 
our  commission  expects 
manpower  and  material 
by   the   war   are    removeH 
prompt  electrification  of 
farms  In  the  State 


4,000 

of  it»  field  data 

that  as  soon  as  the 

estrictions  Imposed 

there   should    be 

an  additional  4.000 

the  latter  has 


Wien 


Summary  rural  electrificaticn  ;  urvey — State  of  Vermont 


County 


PTCwnt  number  ol  farms 


Prest  Jl  percentage  of  farms 


Total 
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CSNTSAL    VXRlfONT    PtraUC    SESVICZ    CORPOCA- 

tiom  Expanding — Puechase  op  Two  Com- 
panies Means  Puethex  Rukal  Elzctbicitt 

Rutlanh.  Deceml)er  3. — That  the  Central 
Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation  Is  plan- 
ning extension  of  Its  rural  electrification  Is 
Indicated  In  the  firm's  purchase  of  two  power 
companies — the  West  River  Power  Co.  and  the 
Plymouth  Electric  Light  Co.  The  public 
MTTlce  commission  has  just  approved  the 
nUes  of  the  assets  of  these  companies  to 
the  corporation. 

Electric  pow^r  will  be  made  available  in 
the  future  to  a  large  number  of  potential 
customers  in  Rutland  and  Windsor  County 
towns  and  it  will  bring  also  reduction  In 
rates  of  from  18  to  28  percent  to  present 
customers  of  the  two  lines  that  have  just 
been  bought. 

THE  PtntCHASX  PUCES 

Central  Vermont  will  pay  $29.50Q.  for  the 
W«st  Rlvw  Co.  aaaets  and  925.500  for  Msets 
of  the  Plyinouth  Co.,  according  to  contracts 
filed  with  petitions  at  the  ofBce  of  the  public 
■enrlce  oommlsaion  on  September  1  and  Sep- 
tember 5,  respectively. 

On  or  before  March  1.  1945,  Central  Ver- 
mont U  to  file  with  the  public-service  com- 
and  related  data  showing  un- 
of  each  of  the  companies  pur- 
ch—ed  together  with  lU  plans  for  serving 
•XKh  areaa. 


e'lery  ( 


have 


(f 


net 
biing 


On  June  30.  1945.  and 
after  until  further  order 
Central  Vermont  shall 
slon  of  the  number  of 
ent  unserved  areas  who 
and  the  number  of  miles 
during  the  6-month  period 

In  approving  the  sale 
companies  to  Central 
sion  report  states  "we 
Central   Vermont  will 
unserved  area  In  the 
(and  Plymouth)  terrltor] 
see  that  they  do  so." 

Acquisition  by  Central 
companies  to  Central 
was  opposed  by  both  the 
operative  and  the  Rural 
nJnlstration. 

Hearings  on  both  petitifins 
at  the  statehouse  in 
ber  21  by  the  public 
today's  orders  are  the  result 
of    the    commission    i 
evidence  presented  at  the 


West 


service 


AT  THE  HSAl  IINGS 

Present  at  the  hearing! 
members  of  the  public 
Fletcher  Plumley,  E,  B.  Cc^-nwall 
C.  Morse — were:   Edwin 
land,  for  the  Central  Vermont 
Corporation;  Oeorge  N.  Jpnes, 
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been  accomplished  we  will  see  93  percent  of 
Vermont  farms  either  electrified  or  with  elec- 
tricity available.  At  the  same  time  exten- 
sions are  made  to  these  4.000  additional  farms 
approximately  1.500  rural  residences,  sum- 
mer homes,  camps  and  schools  will  have  elec- 
tric service  made  available  to  them." 

VtAVrS    ON    MAPS 

'Tn  the  course  of  the  survey,"  Plumley 
pointed  out,  "all  rural  electric  lines  were 
drawn  on  town  maps.  We,  therefore,  have 
a  complete  picture,  town  by  town,  of  every 
farm  berved  by  electricity,  those  to  which 
electricity  is  available,  those  unserved,  and 
those  to  which  electricity  is  unavailable." 

"Extensive  use  has  already  been  made  of 
our  maps  and  the  data  they  contain  by  the 
corporate  utilities,  by  the  rural  cooperatives, 
and  by  the  State  departments." 

"The  survey  was  directed  and  supervised  by 
O.  W.  Clewley  of  the  public  service  commls- 
sion  staff  and  the  field  work  was  done  by  Lee 
B.  Bates,  engineer  on  loan  to  the  public 
service  commission  by  the  highway  depart- 
ment." 

PLANNING    PHONE    SURVET 

Plumley  stated  that  a  similar  State-wide 
survey  of  rural  telephone  lines  by  the  public 
service  commission  is  In  prospect  and  would 
be  undertaken  in  the  near  future. 
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6  months  there- 
of the  commission, 
tdvise  the  commis- 
coi)Bumers  in  the  pres- 
been  connected 
of  line  constructed 


assets  of  the  two 

Veiknont,  the  commis- 

only  believe  that 

service  to  the 

pt^ential  West  River 

but  we  intend  to 


Vermont  of  the  two 
River  companies 
lalifax  Electric  Co- 
Electrification  Ad- 


were  conducted 

Moi^peller  on  Septem- 

commlsslon  and 

of  the  findings 

considering    the 

hearings. 


se  rvice 


besides  the  three 
commission — • 
and  Charles 
Lawrence.  Rut- 
Public  Service 
Cuttlngsville, 


for  the  West  River  Power  Co.;  Prank  W.  Car- 
roll. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration;  and  Reginald  T.  Abare, 
Barre,  who  appeared  for  the  Halifax  Electric 
Cooperative  in  the  West  River  Hearings  and 
for  the  Halifax  Co.  and  also  for  the  Wash- 
ington Electric  Cooperative  In  the  Plymouth 
hearing.  In  addition.  James  McDonald  ap- 
p?ared  for  the  Plymouth  Electric  Light  Co, 
in  the  Plymouth  hearing. 

TWO  HUNDRED  AND  PORTT  CON£T7MERS 

The  West  River  Co.  owns  about  30  miles 
of  distribution  lines  serving  about  240  con- 
sumers in  the  towns  of  Mt.  Holly.  Shrewsbury, 
and  Walllngford,  and  a  substation  at  Mt. 
Holly. 

DECREASES 

Evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  showed 
that  Central  Vermont  wUl  make  its  rates 
applicable  to  the  present  constuners  of  the 
West  River  Co.,  resulting  in  a  decrease  of 
about  18  percent  in  rates.  The  company 
expects  over  a  reasonable  period  to  spend 
some  912,000  for  replacements  for  strength- 
ening the  present  West  River  system  to  brlpg 
It  up  to  the  standard  which  it  maintains 
on  all  its  distribution  systems. 

Representatives  of  the  Halifax  Co.  and  ths 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  ap- 
peared In  opposition  to  Central  Vermont  on 
grounds  that  unserved  potential  customers 
of  the  West  River  Co.  would  be  better  served 
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on  an  area  basis  by  Halifax  than  they  would 
by  Central  Vermont,  but  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce evidence  to  substantiate  their  claim, 
commission  report  stated. 

The  report  further  declared  "the  commis- 
sion is  definitely  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  ex- 
tending electric  service  to  unserved  rural 
areas  on  the  basis  of  total  crea  served,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  piecemeal  construction." 

TO    REACH    UNSERVED    PEOPLES 

Albert  A.  Cree.  Rutland,  president  of  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  testified  at  the  hearing  and 
v.'as  quoted  In  the  report  as  saying.  "One 
of  the  first  things  we  proposed  to  do  Is  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  in  an 
orderly  way  and  then  to  make  such  exten- 
sions as  are  necessary  in  order  to  reach  any 
unserved  people  within  reach  of  the  lines." 

"We  have  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
liVz  miles  of  additional  line  that  we  can 
build  from  the  system  and  pick  up  at  least 
47  customers  if  the  ctistomers  want  to  buy 
electricity,  and  we  will  try  to  sell  it  to  them." 
he  continued.  "There  may  be  some  we  hava 
missed  but  if  we  have  missed  them  we  will 
pick  them  up." 

The  assets  of  the  Plymouth  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  petition  filed  by  McDonald, 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  Dean  B.  Yarnal,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Plymouth  Electric  Light  Co, 
bankrupt,  are  83  miles  of  2,300-volt  distri- 
bution lines  and  a  very  small  substation  at 
Cavendish,  serving  about  250  customers  in 
Andover.  Bridgewater,  Cavendish,  Ludlow, 
Plttsfield,  Plymouth,  Reading  and  Sherburne. 

Central  Vemiont  will  make  its  rates  avail- 
able to  the  consumers  of  Plymouth  resulting 
in  a  28  percent  decrease. 

EXPENDITURES    PLANNED 

The  company  expects  to  spend  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  some  $20,000  In  rehabilitation 
of  the  Plymouth  system,  according  to  the 
commission's  report,  to  the  point  where  It 
can  give  the  same  kind  of  service  as  that 
offered  on  its  present  distribution  system. 

Cree  stated  that  in  areas  where  the  Plym- 
outh lines  now  run  a  number  of  extensions 
can  be  built  to  reach  farms,  some  schools  and 
some  residences.  According  to  the  report,  he 
did  not  state  definite  numbers  of  potential 
consumers,  but  stated  that  those  who  virlshed 
electric  power  would  be  served. 

The  Halifax  and  R.  E.  A.  representatives 
opposed  the  Plymouth  sale,  but,  as  In  the 
West  River  hearing,  the  commission  found 
that  their  evidence  did  not  substantiate 
their  claims. 

Vermont    Electric    Cooperative    Plans    To 

Expand — PowtR  on  all  Farms  in  6  Years; 

Poles  Set  in  West  Bolton 

Electricity  for  all  unelectrlfied  farms  In 
the  State  within  the  next  5  years  is  the  post- 
war aim  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  although  Harry  Bow- 
man, of  Morrlsvllle,  manager  of  the  Vermont 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  whose  headquar- 
ters Is  in  Johnson,  said  last  night  the  R.  E.  A. 
will  not  do  It  all.  Some  wUl  be  supplied  by 
the  utilities. 

The  program  of  the  R.  E.  A.,  which  now 
serves  about  3,000  farms  in  Vermont,  through 
3  different  cooperatives  located  in  John- 
son, Barre,  and  Brattleboro,  has  been  slowed 
up  under  present  war  regulations,  said  Bow- 
man. However  an  extension  of  5  miles  in 
West  Bolton  Is  now  being  completed.  The 
poles  are  all  set.  And  8  miles  has  recently 
been  put  Into  use  In  Rlchford. 

The  West  Bolton  project  will  supply  power 
to  the  W.  A.  Wheeler  &  Sons  potato  farms, 
and  to  the  several  dairy  farms  in  that  local- 
ity. Allowing  that  the  large  potato  crops 
produced  on  the  Wheeler  farms  may  have 
speeded  up  this  particular  line.  Bowman  said 
that  dairy  farms  were  equally  deserving  and 
power  wlU  be  brought  to  all  as  quickly  as 
poss.ble. 
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TO  ctni  ventilating  fans 
The  Wheelers  will  use  the  power  to  run 
ventilating  fans  In  their  potato  sheds  and 
also  as  energy  for  their  potato  graders. 

No  plans  for  specific  post-war  projects  can 
be  cited  at  present  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment regulations,  but  in  a  general  way.  Bow- 
man said,  plans  for  expansion  are  going  for- 
ward, adding  that  the  program  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  farmers,  with  1,450  farms  In 
41  towns  in  Orleans,  Chittenden.  Franklin, 
and  Lamoille  Counties  are  now  being  served 
by  the  Vermont  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc., 
at  Johnson. 

Green  Mountain  Power  Corporation  Has 
Over  800  Miles — Rural  Elsctricitt  "Old 
Stcrt"  Sats  President  R.  N.  Hill 

"Rur^l  electrification  Is  an  old  story  to  us," 
said  Ralph  N.  Hill,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Green  Mountain  Power  Cor- 
poration of  Burlington  when  asked  about  ex- 
pansion in  the  post-war  period. 

"We  started  It  15  years  ago,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  the  concern  covers  some  800  to 
1,000  miles  of  electricity  for  the  farm  area. 

The  firm's  territory  extends  as  far  south 
as  Wilmington,  Bellows  Falls,  White  River 
Junction,  to  the  Connecticut. 
^  The  firm  will  plan  to  extend  its  rural  lines 
In  the  post-war  period,  providing  men  and 
material  are  available  and  Federal  approval 
is  given. 


Make  R.  E.  A.  an  Independent  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  the  Senate  investigation  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has  defi- 
nitely shown  that  there  is  no  one  in  complete 
authority  in  R.  E.  A.  and  this  situation  has 
caused  enormous  confusion  in  the  relation- 
ship between  R.  E.  A.  and  Its  borrowers;  and 

"Whereas  confiictlng  and  duplicating  re- 
quests and  policies  resulting  from  overlap- 
ping authority  of  the  various  divisions  of 
R.  E.  A.  has  caused  additional  work  and  con- 
fusion on  the  part  of  the  borrowers  at  a  time 
when  the  manpower  situation  Is  very  acute; 
and 

"Whereas  the  present  situation  within  R. 
E.  A.  is  interfering  with  the  post-war  plans 
for  the  completion  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
managers  In  Iowa  that  the  present  situation 
cannot  be  cleared  up  as  long  as  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Is  subservient 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  managers  of  the  R.  E. 
A.  Cooperatives  In  Iowa  duly  assembled  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  December  8,  1944,  re- 
spectfully request  the  legislative  authorities 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  remove 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
make  It  an  Independent  agency  with  a  single 
Administrator,  with  power  to  act,  as  It  was 
originally  authorized  by  Congress;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  President  Roosevelt,  Vice  President 


Wallace,  to  all  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Iowa:  to  Harry  Hopkins:  United 
States  Senators  Gilltttz.  Wilson,  Lttcas. 
Aiken.  Shipsteao,  and  to  Congressmen  Ran- 
KIN  and  PoACE." 

Presented  to  and  approved  by  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Iowa  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  0, 
1944. 

O.  J.  Grau. 

President, 

JmJUS   A.   LZNSCH, 

Secretary  -  Trecsu  rer, 
Howard  L.  McKez, 

Chairman, 
P.  B.  Fadi. 
Edgar  D.  Beach. 
GsoM«  M.  Stockdalx, 

TBOS.  ttPKBLT, 

JtesoluttOTV  Committee. 


Widows*  and  Orphans'  Bill— Letter  From 
National  Commander  of  the  American 
Lefion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

op  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  I  have  Just  received  from  Hon. 
Edward  N.  Schelberling,  n~lional  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  with 
reference  to  the  widows'  and  orphans* 
bUl,  H.  R.  1744,  now  Public  Law  No.  4*3, 
for  which  I  am  very  grateful,  indeed. 

The  matter  referred^to  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
National  Headquarters, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  15.  1944, 
Congressman  John  E.  Rankin, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  House  OJ- 
fice  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  John:  Final  enactment  of  H.  R. 
1744  bringing  relief  to  needy  widows  and 
orphans  of  World  War  No.  1,  completed  when 
tne  President  signed  this  measure,  Decem- 
ber 14,  represents  a  legislative  accomplish- 
ment   for    which    the    American    Legion    Is 
greatly   indebted   to  your   personal   leader- 
ship and  fighting  qualities  in  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives. 

The  American  Legion  will  never  forget, 
John,  that  you.  yourself,  led  the  fight  on 
four  occasions  In  our  11 -year  campaign  for 
this  legislation,  when  the  House  passed  our 
bills.  For  this  service  and  for  your  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  veteran,  the  American 
Legion  will  ever  remain  grateful  to  you. 

We  know  that  the  satisfaction  of  having 
played  so  Important  a  part  in  achieving  suc- 
cess In  so  worthy  a  cause,  must  heighten  your 
own  joy  this  Christmas.  You  have  made 
possible  the  finest  Christmas  gift  for  162,000 
homes  in  which  the  Impact  of  World  War 
No.  1  still  was  crushing  ceturn  to  happiness. 
That  is  a  record  to  cherish. 

Speaking  for  the  2,000,000  members  of  the 
American  Legion  and  its  auxiliary,  I  wish  you 
the  happiest  Chrlsimas  season  you  have 
ever  had,  and  a  New  Year  filled  with  further 
success  and  every  good  thing  In  life. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  N.  ScHnsgRi.mo, 

national  Commander, 
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Partition  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNKicncxrr 

IN  THS  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Monday,  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday's  announcement  by 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  of  the  new  par- 
tition of  Poland,  as  a  booty  of  strong 
cities,  rich  land,  and  i)etroleum  for  Soviet 
Russia,  this  announcement  implying  that 
this  violence  is  done  upon  Poland  with 
the  assent  of  the  United  States,  recalls 
one  of  the  most  solemn  warnings  ever 
made  in  this  House. 

My  honored  colleague  [Mr.  KLranrcl, 
5^f«'ii««ing  the  so-called  lasting  peace 
that  is  now  maturing  "in  deepest  secrecy 
and  in  far  places."  declared  that  "neither 
the  sovereignty  nor  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States  can  prop- 
erly be  used  as  poker  chips  in  an  inter- 
national poker  game."  He  cautioned 
against  risking  American  inheritance  in 
any  hsrpnotlc  hysteria  caused  by  flne- 
sounding,  but  empty  phrases. 

Scarcely  are  quiet  the  echoes  of  this 
solemn  warning  against  adventuring  the 
sovereignty  and  solvency  of  this  great 
Nation  upon  the  unlikely  gamble  that 
other  nations  will  Join  with  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace,  consequent  to  such  terrible  sac- 
rifices by  our  people,  than  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  announces  his 
approval  of  the  Soviet  rape  of  Poland, 
a  bratal  partition  of  our  bleeding  ally; 
and  Implies  that  he  reserves  the  right  for 
Britain  and  for  Soviet  Russia  to  make 
further  partitions  in  Europe  as  expedi- 
encies require. 

My  honored  colleague  [Mr.  Klebekg] 
pointed  out  in  his  powerful  address  that 
America  did  not  send  her  soldiers  Into 
this  global  war  to  write  with  their  red 
blood  America's  apprroval  of  all  of  the 
injustices  of  European  and  Asiatic  his- 
tory. She  did  not  send  these  sons  to 
war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Marx- 
ism and  the  totalitarian  way  of  life.  Mr. 
IG  said: 


To  me  it  seems  a  crime  to  gamble  our 
eooatry's  independence  upon  the  mere 
Chaae#  that  an  international  authority 
ailfht  maintain  a  Just,  lasting  peace. 

Just  a  few  days  later  we  learn  from 
the  responsible  lips  of  Mr.  Churchill  that 
prostrate  Poland,  who  gallantly  sacri- 
ficed her  very  life  that  justice  and  free- 
dom might  survive,  who  was  the  first  to 
throw  herself  against  the  Nazi  menace  to 
the  world ;  we  learn  from  Mr.  Churchill's 
Ups  that  her  reward  Is  to  be  partitioned 
fay  her  Allies,  that  her  oil  fields,  her  old 
ancestral  lands  are  to  be  snatched  from 
her  by  the  Soviet  Russia  that  she  saved 
from  Hitler  slavery. 

Oh.  the  shame  of  the  high-sounding 
shibboleths  that  are  merely  bait.  "Foiur 
freedoms.  Atlantic  Charter,  lasting 
peace."   How  these  words  mock  our  sac- 


wlth  my 
Kleberg].    I 
this  posi- 
are  not  two- 
He 


riflces  in  the  face  of  foul 
imder  their  pretensions. 

Mr.  %)eaker,  I  stand  tir)m.]y 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr 
will  quote  his  words  descrilfing 
tion.  because  these  words 
tongued,  but  clear  and  coliclusive 
said: 

The  preservation  of  the  tJi  Ited  States  In 
its  complete  integrity  and  ia  its  material 
strength  is  the  master  policy  of  all  Ameri- 
cans worthy  of  the  name.  T  le  major  issue 
is.  the  United  States  of  Americ  a.  the  only  and 
laf '  home  of  liberty  and  Justice,  must  be 
preserved. 

Speiker 


Neither  will  I,  Mr 
my  country's  future,  the 
and  happiness  of  our  United 
those  unclean-handed 
are  carving  up  the  body 
bled  white  in  their  defens< 
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The  Haman  Heart  Is  Etc  r  the  Same 


EXTENSION  OF  REfklARKS 
or 

HON.  WILTON  E.  HALL 

or  sotnm  cakoliva 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  D|HTED  STATES 

Monday,  December  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  il),  1944 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  haie  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  brief  article 
from  the  pen  of  Capt.  Paul  R.  Hortin. 
chaplain,  entitled  "The  Hifnan  Heart  Is 
Ever  the  Same." 

There  being  no  objectioji,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Hzcokd, 
as  follows: 


actions  done  I 


entrust 

fliture  welfare 

States,  to 

who    now 

of  their  ally. 


Ths  Human  Hxar  Is  Kvc  t 

(By  Capt.  Paul  R.  Hortin.  ch  iplain 
lished  In  rommunlque. 


Colo. 


Cc  orado 


tlie 


Otir  superbombers  speed  to 
a  Plying  Portress,  but  when 
earth,  so  to  speak,  they  win 
piston  power  of  their  legs.  th( 
ruggedness  of  thetr  shoulders 
in  their  hearts,  and  the 
ot  their  minds. 

Even  In  this  mechanical 
tories  are  won  by  brawn  and 

Tomorrow's  Romeo  may 
copter  outside  Juliet's  windclw 
but,  despite  the  aid  of 
fundamentally  the  love 
primitive  as  Adam's  In  Eden 

Like  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
Ing  machines  may  Implemi 
the  victory  actually  wUl  havi  i 
blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  brave  y 
aa  Alexander  the  Great's. 


their  games  in 

they  come  to 

game  by  the 

battering  ram 

the  will  to  win 

scientific  cunning 

a^  football  vlc- 

1  rain. 
h#Ter  in  a  hell- 
to  woo   her. 
Inventions, 
will  be  as 


mod  !m 


making 


jer  t 


TEXT?      HE'LL  WAWT 


aid 


The  returning  soldier  may 
new  machines  like  a  Jeep 
but  acttially  he  will  desire 
boons — love,  work,  play, 
■ense  of  security. 

Basically,    nothing    change) 
moded.     Modern  machines 
ancient  mechanical  laws, 
em  man  Is  subject  to  anclem 

Happy,  then.  Is  the  man 
trayed    Into    moral    eonfusloli 
ehainge.     For  the  htiman  heirt 


ai  e 
JUi  t 


TBI  SAICS 

as  pub- 
Sprlngs, 


our  blitz-mak- 
V-Day.  But 
been  won  by 
as  elemental 


LOVC 


1  alk  of  wanting 

an  airplane, 

ancient  and  basic 

reco  ^itlon.  and  a 


nor   Is    out- 
govemed  by 
so,  the  mod- 
moral  laws, 
ho  Is  not  be- 
by   outward 
is  ever  the 


Peace  Transition  Without  War 
Interference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Dacember  15, 1944 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  Grover  Loening,  head  con- 
sultant on  aircraft.  War  Production 
Board.  Peace  Transition  Without  War 
Interference: 

It  is  both  an  honor  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  War  Production  Beard  to  have  been  In- 
vited by  you  to  have  a  representative  address 
this  Impressive  convention.  Chairman  Krug 
has  instructed  me  to  be  perfectly  frank  and 
straight  from  the  shoulder  in  presenting  to 
3rou  the  various  problems  Involved,  the  pros 
and  the  cons,  and  how  we  feel  about  "Peace 
transition  without  war  Interference."  Neces- 
sarily as  a  consultant,  you  must  expect  from 
me.  therefore,  only  the  best  that  I  can  do  In 
a  fair  and  factual  appraisal  in  summarizing 
the  situation  as  it  looks  now.  But  in  this  ap- 
praisal you  can  be  warned  at  once  not  to  be 
too  optimistic. 

To  begin  with,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
title  of  our  organization — the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  means  what  It  says.  Its  prime 
objective  is  production  for  war.  In  aU  such 
activities  in  Washington,  however,  we  must 
Intelligently  balance  enthusiasm  against  good 
sense,  so  that  immediately  as  a  foundation  of 
our  thinking  we  must  recognize  that  produc- 
tion for  war  means  also  that  a  great  many 
activities  for  peace  have  their  greatest  use- 
fulness in  Indirectly  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral industrial  activity  that  constitutes  our 
war  effort. 

Occasionally  the  military  authorities,  and 
particularly  of  late.  General  Eisenhower,  have 
warned  us  of  how  seriously  the  war  Is  still 
going  on,  but  I  wonder  if  they  have  warned 
us  enough,  and  If  the  newspapers  in  their 
enthusiasm  have  not  spread  too  much  of  a 
glow  of  optimism  over  our  magnificent  vic- 
tories without  balancing  them  with  eciually 
disappointing  headlines  about  the  discour- 
aging delays  that  we  have  run  Into. 

The  first  fact  that  we  must  face — with  tears 
In  cur  eyes  but  with  steel  In  our  hearts— la 
that  120.000  yoxmg  Americans  have  been  slain 
In  the  prime  of  life  to  win  our  war  for  us.  and 
bear  in  mind  that  this  already  is  three  times 
the  total  of  the  first  World  War  which  we 
thought  was  bad  enough.  The  American  pub- 
lic, and  In  particular  this  audience  la  a  most 
representative  aviation  public,  need  not  be 
fooled  either  by  an  acclaim-seeking  optimism, 
or  a  too  exaggerated  pessimism.  To  give  you 
a  fair  background  for  your  Judgment  essen- 
tially needs  the  painting  of  a  rosy  picture  tut 
with  the  heavy  storms  that  can  spoil  It  clear- 
ly shown  above  it. 

Actually,  there  Is  a  remote  possibility  that 
Germany  may  have  to  be  conquered  brick  by 
brick,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  long  that  will 
take. 

As  to  Japan,  we  already  see  that  we  are 
really  facing  two  wars  there — one  the  Island 
and  naval  war  of  the  Philippines,  Pormoaa, 
Java,  etc.,  and  the  other  an  almost  separate 
and  long  continental  war  on  the  continent 
of  China.  This  continental  war  Involves 
fighting  the  self-contained  Interlor-llne-of- 
communlcatlon  unit  that  Japan  has  in  Korea. 
Manchuria,  and  the  China  coast — a  imlt  like 
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ths  continental  unit  of  Germany,  Just  aa 
great  In  nvunbers  and  relatively  Just  as 
strong.  The  years  that  would  be  Involved  In 
fighting  this  war  can  be  realized  when  we 
appraise  the  fact  that  Germany  Is  only  3.500 
miles  away  from  us  and  right  next  door  to 
our  three  great  allies.  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
and  France — whereas  Japan  is  5,611  miles 
away  and  has  no  near  neighbors  friendly  to 
us  except  a  hard-pressed  China  and  Russia's 
remote  Siberia. 

So  try  as  we  might  naturally  want  to,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  last  sum- 
mer's optimism  was  premature  to  say  the 
least.  We  had  better  face  the  sober  fact 
head-on — that  heart-breaking  fact  that  our 
wars  are  not  yet  anywhere  near  over.  If 
some  break  comes  In  our  favor,  no  harm  Is 
done.  But  If  the  worst  kind  of  continuance 
prevails,  the  reaction  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  through  again  to  settle  down  to 
the  war's  seriousness  and  sacrifice  is  going 
to  be  all  the  tougher  if  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves the  luxury  of  too  much  peacetime 
dreaming.  We  must  constantly  be  prepared, 
each  and  every  one  of  us,  to  compare  the 
harm  done  in  delaying  reconversion  with  the 
possible  harm  of  declaring  the  war  won  too 
soon. 

However,  there  Is  an  offsetting  qualifica- 
tion, because  all  of  this  does  not  mean  that 
civilian  activities  do  not  have  their  war  value. 
Some  of  them  can  safely  be  gone  Into  now. 
Furthermore,  In  arriving  at  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance of  what  civilian  activities  do  or  do  not 
contribute  to  the  war,  we  must  realize  that 
we  have  already  In  the  past  few  years  made 
Eome  errors  dh  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 
For  example,  we  all  now  admit  that  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  there  was  a  very  erro- 
neous Idea  In  many  high  quarters  In  avia- 
tion— that  transport  planes,  for  example, 
were  some  kind  of  frivolous  product  that  had 
little  place  In  war.  This  has  been  proven 
a  conclusion  that  was  most  hurtful  to  our 
war  power.  The  importance  of  the  air  lines 
In  speeding  up  the  Nation's  btisiness  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  much  too  little 
appreciated.  When  we  sanely  appraised  what 
constituted  our  war-production  power,  we 
soon  realized  that  an  engineer  who  travels 
across  the  country  overnight  by  air  line  has 
2  extra  days  In  California  to  give  to  his 
conferences  and  activities.  Instead  of  sitting 
Interminably  on  a  train  reading  magazines. 
The  multiplication  by  the  numbers  of  such 
Instances  gives  us  a  definite  enhancement 
of  the  war  effort.  When  we  add  also  the 
thousands  of  Instances  where  a  shortage  of 
a  manufacturing  item  has  been  met  by  the 
speed  of  air  delivery  and  thus  prevented  the 
Bhut-down  of  a  factory,  the  value  of  air-line 
•peed    Is  obviously  paramount. 

At  the  start  of  the  war  private  fiylng  was 
looked  upon  askance,  and  yet  there  Is  really 
a  great  value  to  the  private  flying  done  In  the 
daily  lives  of  the  business  people  In  the  air 
Industry,  of  executives  and  of  Government 
officials,  following  that  sage  Kipling  advice 
of  "filling  the  unforgiving  minute  with  60 
fieccnds'  worth  of  distance  run." 

The  War  Production  Board  has  only  re- 
cently again  demonstrated  its  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  private  fiyUag  In  wartime,  by 
Mr.  Krtig's  directive,  which  went  Into  effect 
November  1.  authorizing  the  rationing  of  low- 
grade  aviation  gasoline  for  private  fiylng  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  Instead 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  This 
■ystem  is  deliberately  outlined  to  encourage 
the  continuance  and  operation  of  small  pri- 
vate airfields,  alr-servlce  establishments,  and 
the  use  of  aircraft  for  those  many  Intangibles 
that  help  In  the  war  effort,  in  enabling  Indi- 
viduals to  fly  about  the  country  on  their 
business.  In  training,  in  keeping  already  li- 
censed pilots  on  the  books  as  licensed  pilots 
with  the  necessary  practice  if  we  needed  to 
call  on  them,  and  in  having  all  of  these  f  acili- 


tlM  available  for  emergencies  in  our  total  war 
effort  that  we  might  need  badly. 

One  of  the  most  potent  arguments  for 
pushing  our  wartime  air  Industry  into  as 
much  peacetime  air  activity  as  we  can  safely 
do  Is  to  keep  the  manufacturing  and  Indus- 
trial teams  Intact,  even  though  their  war 
work  is  done,  because  the  war  is  not  yet 
over  and  the  existence  of  those  teams  as  a 
unit,  ready  to  be  retransferred  back  Into  war, 
should  things  go  badly,  is  undeniably  of  value 
as  a  war  potential.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
war  effort  in  Washington,  the  value  of  the 
establishment  of  existing  teams  of  engineers, 
manufacturers,  and  factory  workmen  that 
worked  together,  knew  each  other'*  limits, 
had  their  Industrial  system  down  so  pat  that 
it  was  second  nature.  The  value  of  this  as  an 
asset  was  not  always  recognized.  But  when 
we  took  great  companies  like  soft-drink  or 
soap  companies  and  used  their  teams  to  make 
and  develop  mechanical  products  totally  for- 
eign to  their  business,  we  soon  realized  that 
the  success  with  which  they  accomplished 
these  difficult  tasks  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  a  skillful  working  team  that  could 
engineer,  manufacture,  and  tackle  anything 
because  of  their  general  combined  compe- 
tence. Now,  when  we  face  what  at  best  is  an 
uncertain  war  future,  where  one  day  it  looks 
as  If  the  war  might  end  soon  and  the  next  we 
see  that  things  are  going  against  us.  at  least 
as  far  as  time  Is  concerned,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  must  nececsarily  use  an  extra  fine 
quality  of  Judgment  to  try  and  keep  these 
teams  on  tap,  should  they  need  them,  If  our 
war-making  agencies  are  temporarily  not  in 
need  of  their  further  activities.  Here,  then,  is 
where  a  reconversion  or  a  spot  reconversion 
comes  in.  and  there  have  already  been  sev- 
eral instances  not  only  in  aviation  but  in 
other  fields  where  the  preservation  of  that 
team  in  a  factory  or  for  the  further  training 
of  other  teams  a  switch  to  commercial  prod- 
ucts to  keep  the  wheels  turning — would  be 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard. 

There  must  always,  however,  be  that  quali- 
fication, of  our  difficulty  with  manpower, 
which  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly. 
The  optimistic  headlines,  the  natural  Amer- 
ican desire  to  be  one  jump  ahead,  has  led 
to  some  understandable  apprehension  about 
finding  Jobs  after  the  war  is  over.  With 
the  recent  upping  of  certain  critical  sched- 
ules, "leakages"  of  war  workers  from  vital  war 
projects  has  become  a  seriotis  drain.  Where 
a  cut-back,  therefore,  is  made  in  a  given 
area,  and  in  that  area  there  is  a  shortage 
of  labor  for  a  vital  war  job,  the  transfer 
of  that  labor  la  mandatory  and  must,  from 
a  war  angle,  be  the  controlling  factor. 

To  avoid  the  weakening  of  the  war  front, 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  slow  down  on  approving 
transitions  to  peacetime  production  because 
every  time  this  Is  done  somewhere  workers 
and  management  seem  to  get  the  Idea  that 
the  war  Is  over.  We  must  stop  and  realize 
that  cut-backs  are  largely  due  to  changes 
in  what  is  wanted  because,  after  all,  the 
size  of  the  Army  Itself  Is  not  decreasing  any. 
and  while  it  stays  the  same,  its  appetite 
actually  increases  for  many  items  due  to 
longer  lines  of  communication,  more  ship- 
ments and  greater  use  of  ammunition  and 
supplies  at  the  front,  because  the  Army's 
operations  In  the  field  are  increasing. 

Our  munitions  production  now  has  sta- 
bilized at  around  $5,000,000,000  a  month. 
It  was  $1,000,000,000  In  1941  and  practi- 
cally   nothing    In    1939.    This    present    rate 

is  going  to  have  to  continue,  but  it  Isn't 
going  to.  continue  without  serious  short- 
ages if  we  take  oiur  eye  off  the  ball. 
Where  changes  in  the  nallitary  program  m- 
volvlng  cut-backs  necessitate  the  laying  off 
of  a  lot  of  workers.  It  U  certainly  up  to  aU 
Ot  us— «n4  the  War  Production  Soard  is 


moat  receptive  therto — either  to  see  that 
these  workers  are  transferred  to  where  they 
are  needed  for  war  work,  or  If  this  is  not 
possible,  to  see  that  they  are  kept  on  that 
winning  team  in  that  particular  factory  by 
finding  work  for  that  factory  to  do.  And 
this,  of  course,  includes  production  of  clvU- 
ian  peacetime  Items  if  the  materials  ars 
available.  Not  only  do  we  all  want  to  keep 
people  in  lobs,  not  only  do  we  all  want  to 
help  out  the  civilian  economy  that  has  al- 
ready sacrificed  so  much  for  war,  but  also 
we  stiU  want  to  back  up  our  men  at  the 
front  with  that  powerful  industrial  machine 
that  peacetime  had  bx-.Ut  for  us  in  the  first 
place. 

That  is  why  for  a  long  time  now  the  War 
Production  Board  has  stretched  every  point 
it  could  make  in  order  to  allow  manufac- 
turers to  develop  prototypes  of  new  products, 
and  in  aircraft  work  we  must  surely  all  b« 
familiar  with  the  many  instances  in  which, 
through  the  last  year  or  2,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  followed  the  most  en- 
coiiraging  policy  of  establishing  manufac- 
turers or  even  individuals  who  were  working 
on  interesting  and  possibly  tiseful  prototype* 
of  a  new  aircraft  or  a  helicopter,  on  a  labora- 
tory Btatiis  which  insured  that  they  would 
receive  the  necessary  small  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  prove  out  their  ideas.  This  policy 
is  going  to  continue,  and  recognizing  as  we 
do  that  almost  all  aircraft  developments 
seem  to  sooner  or  later  find  a  war  value, 
the  policy  in  this  connection  has  been  a  very 
broad  one. 

There  are  countless  developments  In  a 
prototype  way  that  can  be  done  now  by  the 
aircraft  Industry  In  aiming  at  a  peacetime 
product  that  would  nevertheless  have  a  war 
value.  I  have  mentioned  helicopters,  a 
field  that  is  stUI  wide  open  and  needs  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  be  done  on  it.  There  is 
radar  with  all  its  important  blind  landing 
implications  for  futtire  air-line  and  private 
flying;  there  are  jet  engine  applications  to 
simplify  and  cheapen  the  privatt;  airplanes. 
There  Is  that  great  new  field  of  the  develop- 
ment of  glider  trains  for  much  cheaper  and 
more  versatile  air  transportation  of  freight 
which  has  been  almost  tutouched  except 
by  the  military.  Still  more,  better,  faster 
and  cheaper-to-nm  commercial  transports 
of  all  sizes  have  a  concurrent  military  value. 
A  new  field  of  great  significance  from  a  mUi- 
tary  angle  that  has  an  equally  great  com- 
mercial possibility  is  the  development  ot 
small  airborne  aircraft  that  will  cionnect  the 
great  air  liner  to  the  ground  as  a  tender 
does  the  great  ocean  lines  to  the  shore  with- 
out making  it  necessary  for  the  air  ilner  to 
land.  All  manner  of  new  developments  In 
enhancing  the  efficiency  of  win^s,  boundary 
layer  control,  and  propellers.  c;ven  if  de- 
veloped for  peace,  have  a  war  application. 
Even  those  two  outstanding  netids  for  suc- 
cessful private  flying  promotion — ^the  cross- 
wind  landing  gear  and  the  development  of 
a  muffler  to  get  away  from  the  airplane's 
noise  nuisance — have  a  military  usefulness, 
even  though  they  are  not  now  mandatory. 

Mindful  of  all  these  problems  as  they 
arise,  and  particularly  In  order  to  be  as  weU 
qualified  as  It  can  and  as  well  .staffed  aa  it 
can  to  help  promptly  In  that  transition  Into 
peacetime  production  tbat^  we  all  want  so 
much,  the  War  Production  Board  has  re- 
cently established  a  new  Alrcriift  Division. 
This  division  is  now  in  the  prtKess  of  or- 
ganization and  will  be  there  to  help  and  to 
plan  reconversion  in  the  most  sympathetic 
manner.  To  lay  down  too  mary  rules  and 
regulations  today,  however,  would  be  a  very 
unwise  procedure,  because  they  amotint  to 
nothing  unless  we  know  when  the  war  will 
end — which  we  do  not.  It  is  fair  to  take 
each  and  every  occasion  that  will  not  divert 
our  energies  from  the  war  to  transfer  front 
ths  war  economy  to  the  civilian  economy  in 
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aa  opportunist  way  and  gradually  bnlld  up 
a  numlMr  of  inrtjinrM  tbat  will  Oil  the  gaps 
and  tide  ow«e  tlw  low  spots.  The  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  already  tentatively  ached* 
uled  for  revocation  about  350  control  or- 
out  ot  the  SOO  now  on  the  books  in  the 
(tf  maUrtaia.  Many  controls  have 
t«  ke  MlaiBad.  tMcmae  they  are  heavily  con- 
centrated in  the  &ekU  where  we  are  clear 
tkat  continuing  ■hortacw  will  require  their 
retention. 

Aluminum  and  magnesltun.  for  example, 
can  now  be  obtained  entirely  without  re- 
Thls  does  not  mean  that  any 
can  make  civilian  goods  Just  be- 
lunrinuni  and  magnesium  are  used, 
there  again  our  tight  labor  supply 
raised  its  ugly  bead,  but  It  does  mean  that 
any  plant  that  Is  no  longer  needed  in  the 
war  program  Is  free  of  limitations  in  the 
use  of  these  metals. 

While  we  must  emphasiae  again  and  again 
that  war  Is  our  business,  and  wax  needs  are 
paramount,  it  is  a  fact,  as  you  all  know, 
that  sooM  reconverstoa  bas  already  taken 
place.  Already  ateMtt  g7,000X)00  worth  of 
household  aluminum  ware.  $5i)00.000  worth 
of  vacuum  cleaners,  and  $1X)00.000  worth  of 
bCMsahold  appliances,  reXrl^jeration,  cooking 
and  iieatlng  appllancaa,  etc..  have  been  au- 
tbartmtd,  but  only  where  the  material  was 
available  and  in  cases  where  the  labor  in- 
volved could  not  be  referred  to  Jobs  in  the 
war  effort.  Provisions  are  currently  being 
made  for  retooling  and  reequipping  numu- 
facturlng  plants.  Orders  for  new  tools,  con- 
veyor systems,  and  the  like,  will  be  filled  as 
~^tt  becomes  poeaible  for  the  tool  and  equip- 
ment makers  to  take  care  of  them  after  pro- 
viding for  the  equipment  needed  to  sustain 
war  production. 

Already  in  the  aircraft  field.  Continental 
liotors  Co.  Is  building  a  sizable  production 
of  aircraft  engines  for  civtUan  use — the 
8chwei2er  Co.  ts  building  gliders.  Orumman 
is  building  35  amphibians,  and  several  other 
applications  are  in  process  of  development. 
In  each  case  so  far.  the  approval  of  civilian 
prodoetion  has  been  on  the  11-48  basis  of 
-  naeealty  for  the  war  effort,  to  keep  our  dvil- 
laa  economy  up  to  par.  or  for  use  in  training. 
There  has  not  yet  been  instituted  any  spot 
authorisation  procedure  on  aircraft. 

When  there  is  no  longer  need  to  continue 
production  for  a  large-scale  Suropean  war 
for  the  defeat  of  Germany,  the  military  serv- 
lOM  are  planning  the  quick  cancelation  of 
production  schedules  not  needed  to  prose- 
cute the  Pacific  war.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ix^  made,  as  you  know,  so  that  materUl  and 
a^nlimient  will  be  removed  promptly  from 
plants  and  quickly  sold  or  stored.  Compli- 
cated as  it  all  is.  and  oeoeesarlly  surrounded 
tv  ttoa  naad  ot  aoma  Oovcmment  accounUng 
paooeduroa.  plana  are  mode  so  that  the  finan- 
cial procedure  of  contract  terminations  can 
go  on  with  the  least  possible  interference 
with  establishments  as  they  are  lining  up 
thair  production  equipment  and  verifying 
tbalr  material  orders  with  their  many  eources 
of  supply. 

A  stark  reality  that  faces  us  and  that  we 
cannot  evade  is  that  dislocations  in  indus- 
try are  Inevitable  when  we  enter  the  recon- 
version era.  Chieily,  these  are  ineviuhle  be- 
lt Is  impossible  for  the  War  Production 
or  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  or  anyone 
to  forecast  the  exact  military  require- 
aaanU  baaed  on  battle  experience  which  la 
torn  would  affect  the  amount  of  the  many 
tjrpM  cf  supplies  and  components  for  re- 
newed dvlUan  production.  We  have  to  keep 
flaalble  aad  ready  to  jump  one  way  or  another 
with  oeaalderaMe  agility,  so  that  if  you  In 
biaslnass.  who  have  your  problems  of  finding 
out  how  you  are  going  to  live  through  theee 
trying  ttawHtton  periods,  wm  just  stop  to 
UUbM  a  aoaMBt  of  our  problems  In  Wash- 
you  might  not  Mame  us  too  muota  for 
a  little  uncertain  too  often. 
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W9  know  }ust  as  well  as 
fair  sltiutlons  that  will  arise 
company  and  other  oompani^ 
field.    But  In   aU  business, 
there  is  the  element  of  luck 
control   It.    At  the  front, 
while   his  companion   gets   a 
neck.    If  one  company  has 
enougb  to  be  In  an  easy  lab4r 
veloped  a  prototype,  and  Is 
and  produce  this  for  dvlllai  i 
the  other  company  that  is 
do  Its  war  work  In  a  tight 
talnly  at  a  disadvantage 
vantage — that  when  It  gets 
production  It  can  tool  up 
a  more  advanced  model  thati 
that  got  Itself  tied  up  earlier 
to  switch  later  to  keep  its 
personal  opinion,  tt  may  be 
fairness  In  such  Instances, 
tlon  adjustment  to  be  made 
that  has  loyally  finished  its 
would   give   it  extra  funds 
catch  up  on  Its  prototype 
marketing,  to  meet  the 
company    that    deserted    its 
soon.    Certainly  Washington 
ceptive  to  any  such 
that  industry  can  give  it,  as 
vation    that    Washington    Is 
and  wants  everyone  to  get  a 

No  survey  of  the 
In  the  aircraft  industry 
without  giving  at  least  some 
problem  of  the  di^xisal  of 
While  this  is  not  in  the 
Production  Board,  Its  indirect 
reconversion  operations  of 
tion  Board  Is  considerable, 
some   aircraft  surpluses  has 
In  an  orderly  way,  but  a 
doing   the  best   possible  Job 
and  guarding  the  Industry's 
one  hand,  and  yet  giving  the 
on  getting  the  most  for  his 
other  hand.  Is  the  ocmstemat 
the  public  Is  apt  to  receive, 
sible  plans  involving  the 
of  war  material. 

At   first  sight,  any 
quantities   of   motors   and 
aircraft   and   airframes   be 
ocean  or  burned  in  a  scrap 
received   with  distate   as 
the    worst    kind    of    waste 
Actually,  we  need  a  great 
to  get  away  from  this 
absolutely  false  and  hurtful 

On  the  contrary,  we  mus 
tary  aircraft's  usefulness  in 
omy  exactly  in  the  same  wa; ' 
looks  on  spoiled  food.    In  its 
liclous,  but  when  that  day 
garbage,   and   to   keep   It 
storehouses     Is     sheer 
could  we  find  a  better 
the  history  cf  the  Liberty 
the  last  war.    Thousands 
these  engines  were  kept  for 
over  the  aircraft-engine 
rlble  blight,  and  yet  they 
used  except  for  a  few 
that  period,  our  military 
was  limited  very  greatly  by 
of  this  engine.    I  speak 
myeelf  in  the  development  of 
Ing  amphibians  was  forced  to 
lete  engine  for  years,  when 
were  available. 

From  a  war  angle,  the 
tutored  layman  who  has 
up  In  the  swiftly  moving 
development  doe*  not  reattae 
Ury  way.   the  path  to  a 
force  is  over  the  graves  of  o 
and  not  on  their  win^i.    If 
technical,  all  we  have  to  do 
ft  paneil  and  a  slide  rule  and 
the  economy  of  using  new 
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Lnd  might  have 
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possible ,  In  all 
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ones.  In  delivering  ton -miles  of  bombs  to 
the  enemy  target.  We  wotild  quickly  learn 
that  such  economy  Is  so  very  great  that  It 
would  Include  the  entire  first  cost  of  burn- 
ing up  the  old  type  bombers.  The  same 
applies  commercially.  If  our  commercial 
aviation  of  the  future  is  to  be  saddled  for 
many  years  by  trying  to  absorb  the  thou- 
sands of  C-47's  that  will  be  available,  the 
public  will  have  to  pay  right  now  twice  as 
much  per  ton-mile  of  passengers  or  goods 
delivered  ma  is  immediately  available  in  the 
newer  type  aircraft.  These  higher  operat- 
ing costs  BO  quickly  overbalance  tire  less  in 
burning  up  the  old  Junk  that  the  burning  up 
process  actually  becomes  an  economy,  and 
meanwhile,  what  bombs  or  commercial  loads 
we  do  carry  are  carried  faster  and  farther 
and  with  greater  safety  to  the  aviators  in 
the  new  types.  A  country-wide  education 
leading  toward  straight  thinking  on  this 
problem  is  badly  needed  and  it  is  up  to  all 
of  us  to  call  attention  to  it. 

Summing  up,  therefore,  this  War  Produc- 
tion Board  with  partictilar  emphasis  on  its 
new  organization  of  an  aircraft  division  to 
handle  the  details  of  the  problem.  Is  tackling 
the  Job  of  getting  prepared  for  reconversion 
right  now,  but  only  Insofar  as  It  can  be  done 
without  interfering,  sidetracking  or  in  any 
way  adversely  Influencing  production  for  war. 
whether  under  L48  orders  or  spot  reconversion 
orders,  it  will  be  all  the  easier  to  make  the 
transition  from  wartime  production  to  build- 
log  our  peacetime  products  If  the  occasional 
moves  that  can  be  made  in  this  direction  are 
so  done  as  not  to  lead  factory  labor  or  factory 
management  to  think  that  the  war  Is  over, 
when  it  really  isn't.  Still  further  assurance 
can  be  given  you  that  the  war  Production 
Board  is  ftilly  aware  of  the  many  Instances 
of  diiBcuItles  in  a  financial  and  business  way  ' 
that  particularly  the  small  firms  in  the  air- 
craft and  accessory  Industry  will  be  finding 
themselves  in  on  the  advent  of  peace.  If  not 
before,  and  that  therefore  the  quickest  pos- 
sible consideration  must  be  given  the  transi- 
tion. The  members  of  the  National  Aviation 
Trades  Association  can  help  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  greatly  and  themselves  greatly  tf 
they  will  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  solution 
of  their  problems  also  needs  the  solution  of 
our  problems  In  order  to  make  a  national 
policy  for  sensible  reconversion  really  go  to 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


Mrs.  Jnlia  F.  Gorris 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NOaXH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  BONNER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  It  gives  me 
personal  pleasure  to  include  the  follow- 
ing article  taken  from  the  Dally  Reflec- 
tor, Greenville.  N.  C: 

Out  on  West  Fourth  Street  Uves  a  white- 
haired  lady  with  twinkling  eyes,  busy  hands, 
and  a  heart  as  big  as  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  If  our  soldiers  are  cold.  It  will  be 
through  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Garrls.  She 
has  made  210  sweaters  for  the  Red  Cross— 20 
of  them  the  difficult  turtle-neck  variety— and 
she  expecu  to  continue  to  knit  aa  long  aa 
there  is  any  need. 

"It  Is  all  I  can  do,"  the  says,  "and  I  want 
to  help  In  any  way  that  I  can  do." 

But  It  U  not  all  that  Mrs.  Oarrla  hm  doD#i— 
or,  rather  not  all  that  toar  family  haa  doa*. 
She  has  a  grandson  who  la  a  paratreopar,  but 
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at  present  Is  a  prisoner  of  wfir  In  Germany. 
The  first  sweater  she  knit  naturally  was  for 
that  grandson.  Her  granddaughter  Is  with 
the  Red  Cross  In  England  and  the  husband  of 
that  granddaughter  Is  In  Italy.  So  Mrs. 
Oarris  is  represented  In  the  various  fighting 
fields  by  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as 
by  the  many  acts  of  loving  kindness  that 
her  hands  have  fashioned  into  sweaters  and 
warmed  the  hearts  and  bodies  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Her  efforts  Jiave  been,  and 
are,  untiring.  Two  hundred  f  nd  ten  sweat- 
ers contain  thousands  of  stitches  and  Mrs. 
Oarris  Is  75  years  old.  but  she  has  a  Joy  in 
her  work  that  surely  will  make  Itself  felt  In 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  where  our  fighting 
men  wear  her  sweaters  and  call  her  blessed. 

Mrs.  Oarris  has  set  a  pace  for  us  here 
on  the  home  front.  Her  contribution  to 
the  home  front  is  not  alone  the  knitting 
of  sweaters.  Her  heart  and  soul  are  with 
every  mother's  son  who  Is  in  our  flghtin? 
forces.  Her  deeds  typify  the  true  Amer- 
ican mother,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  record  her  part 
In  the  war. 


The  Part  Taken  by  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  in  the 
War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR   * 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STA7TS 

Monday,  December  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  of  North  America. 

This  letter  shows  what  the  union  Is 
doing  to  aid  the  war  eflfort.  It  is  a  splen- 
did showing  and  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  having  it  published  in  ttie  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
International  Printing  PreSsmen  A 

Assistants'  Union  or  North  America, 
Pressmen's  Home,  Tenn.,  December  13,  1944. 
Hon.  K.  D.  McKellar,  | 

Sejiate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  accordance 
with  our  established  custom,  I  take  this 
means  of  transmitting  to  you  and  for  your 
information  certain  records  with  respect  to 
our  participation  and  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  war  efforts. 

You  are  a  distinguished  honorary  member 
of  our  International  Union  and  we  are  anx- 
ious that  you  know  In  the  mo«t  minute  de- 
tail of  our  activities. 

As  of  December  6,  1944,  v/e  had  6,682 
members  in  military  service. 

As  of  December  5,  1944,  74  of  our  members 
have  paid  the  supreme  sacrificti  or  are  miss- 
ing in  combat. 

We  have  purchased  as  of  Dewsmber  8,  1944, 
$6,996,653.79  In  War  bonds.  Our  average 
purchase  i>er  month  is  1156,346.48. 

The  record  as  was  cited  In  the  foregoing, 
both  as  to  the  number  of  mennbers  In  serv- 
ice and  the  amount  of  our  bond  purchases 
based  upon  our  over*aU  membsrthip,  places 


us,  according  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
at  the  head  of  the  list  of  International  un- 
ions in  America.  We  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other record  comparable  to  It. 

We  paid,  for  example,  and  which  repre- 
sents an  average,  $22,250  in  death  claims 
for  the  month  of  November.  Each  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  members  of  the  organization 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  this  war 
received  the  full  death  benefit  or  the  maxi- 
mum of  $500. 

As  stated  to  you  previously,  no  member  of 
the  organization  in  the  armed  services  Is 
required  to  pay  per  capita  ta^  or  any  other 
fee  to  either  the  local  union  ^  the  interna- 
tional union.  In  a  word,  they  are  guaran- 
teed complete  Immunity  from  the  day  they 
enter  the  service  until  they  are  discharged 
from  payment  of  any  character,  but  their 
continuous  good  standing  Is  maintained. 

We  have  entered  Into  contracts,  more  than 
27,000  of  them  on  the  continent,  by  which 
the  members  of  our  organization  In  the  serv- 
ice may  be  returned  to  their  positions  made 
vacant  by  them  when  they  entered  the  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  reservation  to  this  condi- 
tion. Thus,  our  reconversion  program  has 
been  established. 

All  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  wish 
to  Join  our  organization  upon  their  return 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so  without  initiation 
fee  or  Initial  cost  to  them. 

We  are  serving  many  of  the  men  now  In  the 
armed  services  with  correspondence  courses 
in  the  different  lines  of  printing.  We  are 
prepared  to  receive  those  returned  soldiers 
who  wish  to  enter  Into  the  printing  business 
into  our  technical  trade  school  for  training 
and  thus  be  able  to  allocate  them  to  the 
printing  Industry,  which  covers  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  specialty  printing,  over  which 
we  nave  recognized  Jurisdiction. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  record.  I  Invite  your 
comment  and  such  advice  as  you  may  care  to 
give.  We  have  done  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  a  great  organization  and  Its  mem- 
bership to  our  Government. 

I  wish  for  you  and  for  yours  the  happiest 
possible  holiday  period,  good  health,  and 
happiness. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  believe  me  to  be 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 
Geo.  L.  Berrt, 

President. 


Resolution  of  National  Reclamation 
'Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  at  its  annual  convention  In 
Denver,  Colo.,  November  15,  16,  and  17, 
1944. 

The  National  Reclamation  Association 
represents  the  responsible  water  agencies 
and  Interests  In  the  17  Western  States 
that  are  concerned  with  the  reclamation 
projects  and  are  affected  by  the  reclama- 
tlon  laws  and  regulations.  This  particu- 
lar resolution  was  passed  unanimously 
by  this  national  organization  and  per- 
Ulns  to  the  Central  VaUey  project  In 


California,  and  the  amendment  removing 
the  acreage  limitations  therefrom  now 
pending  in  the  river  and  harlwr  bill. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation 
law  were  enacted  to  apply  to  conditions  on 
projects  involving  material  areas  of  public 
lands  and  to  afford  a  water  supply  to  vm- 
developed  arid  areas:  and 

Whereas  there  U  little  public  land  in  pres- 
ent projects  under  contemplation  or  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
the  larger  part  of  the  areas  to  be  served  con- 
sists of  lands  In  private  ownership  for  which 
only  a  supplemental  water  supply  will  be 
furnished:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  urges  the  removal  of  the  excess- 
land  provisions  of  the  reclamation  law  for 
lands  m  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion already  having  partial  water  supplies, 
whether  from  surface  or  vnderground 
sources;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  urges  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  purpose  by  means  of  general  legisla- 
tion in  order  that  the  need  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  special  exemption  acts  for  individual 
projects  supplying  supplemental  water  may 
be  avoided;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Reclamation 
Association  urges  the  Immediate  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Elliott  amendment  to  H.  R. 
3961  exempting  the  Central  Valley  project 
from  the  excess-land  provisions  of  the  rec- 
lamation act  as  well  as  legislation  so  affect- 
ing 9ther  like  projects  in  order  that  this 
projwst  may  secure  the  relief  it  requires 
without  being  delayed  until  general  legUla- 
tlon  may  be  enacted. 


The  Veterans  Say  "Thank  You" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNEH 

OF  MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  18, 1944 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  unanimous  consent  having 
been  granted  by  the  House,  I  extend  in 
the  Record  the  following  letter  which  I 
received  today  from  the  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  endors- 
ing my  work  and  that  of  my  committee 
on  behalf  of  our  servicemen,  veterans, 
and  their  dependents.  I  am  glad  that 
my  work  in  this  field  has  merited  the  ap- 
proval of  each  commander  of  the  Le- 
gion since  I  have  been  in  Congress: 

Dbckmbxb  15,  1944. 
Hon.  Marion  T.  Bekntit, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Conoressman:  The  news  from  the 
White  House  that  the  President  had  signed 
H.  R.  1744,  otir  widows  and  orphans  relief 
act,  spread  enthusiastically  throughout  the 
American  Legion. 

I  use  the  term  "our"  becatise  the  final 
enactment  of  thl«  measure  for  the  protec- 
tion of  these  needy  World  War  No.  1  widows 
and  orphans  is  a  Joint  success  of  your  con- 
gressional committee  and  of  the  American 
Legion.  The  American  Legion  haa  been  fight- 
ing for  thU  legUlatlve  objective  since  193S 
as  the  fourth  point  of  its  four-point  rehablll- 
Ution  program.  Pour  times  the  Houm  of 
Reprosenutivas,  on  the  recommendation  of 
your  committee,  paued  this  legislation. 
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tlM  ■■wmw  of  tte 

on  Worki  War  Vtstmn*' 
titgtaUitkm  nnttuma.  in  tbta  ckum.  We  ihall 
•Ivayt  remember  that  you  and  your  fellow 
ilttee  membera  ««r«  Um  ftnt  to  raeoi- 
tiM  Juatica  of  tbn  AjMrtoMi  Lacton*! 
for  thaaa  needy  wtdowa  and  orphana 
and  tbat  yen  were  in  the  forefront  of  tba 
lactolative  battle  to  get  tbam  tbe  aqtiara  deal 
that  li  lUMT  aaaured.  Tour  own  record  and 
tbat  of  your  commMHtm  in  thla  oauaa  la  elo- 
qiaaat  preoT  ot  tb»  1i«|h  fldeltty  with  whlcb 
yo«  are  dlacharglnf  your  raaptmalbillty  to 
tlM  fetetana  at  America. 

fti  Om  knowledge  thiit  your  own  Chrlat- 
maa  Joy  haa  been  l^atihramed  by  the  icnowl- 
e4|a  yww  hare  taflgManatf  the  thouaanda  of 
Aaarlean  taomea  In  which  the  Impact  at 
IPirld  War  no.  1  la  ttUl  being  felt,  I  deatra 
to  aspveaa  to  you  on  bebatl  at  the  2XX)04)00 
of  the  American  Ijeglon  and  Ita 
f,  our  deep  thanka  axtd  our  wlahaa 
for  a  happy  holiday  a»d  a  new  year  fUIad 
with  the  beat  of  oonteatment  and  prosperity. 

N.  Scfrasaajm, 
NUiomal  CommitmOn . 
!%«  Aw»m*emm  Ltfien. 


Peacetnne  MUHvy  Conscription 


SZTENBION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  MeCOWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOtTSS  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  December  18, 1944 

Mr.    McOOWKN.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

question  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing in  peacetime  is  now  leceivlug  con- 
siderable attention.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  instantly  becoming 
keenly  interested  in  this  subject.  Very 
few  people  in  my  congressional  district 
have  been  writing  me  in  favor  of  it;  but. 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  received  many 
letters  protesting  agatnrt  It.  A  number 
or  letters  protoating  against  it  have  also 
been  received  by  me  from  persons  and 
organizations  outside  oT  my  congres- 
Bkoaal  district.  These  letters  of  protest 
have  usually  contained  the  reasons  ot 
tbe  vriter  or  organlziition  for  the  stand 
they  have  taken;  and  for  the  most  part 
tbe  reasons  have  been  rather  strong, 
forceful,  and  logical. 

On  November  27  the  following  action 
was  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  ass/  mbly 
of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  and 
promptly  mailed  to  me  a«  well  as  to  all 
Senators  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
from  Ohio  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committees  in  the  8en- 
Me  and  House: 

II  WM  efNod  to  «rf*  tlM>t  wigiisglonel 
art  ton  r>n  paaoatlflia  eiiaaertplloo  ba  paat- 
pc>tu4  until  after  bootttltlaa  haaa  eaaaad. 
and  elvllian  leadera  ba  given  tiM  eppert unity 
•f  praaMtttig  tteir  rutrnpatau  along  with 
Hm  vtowpotnta  of  mllititry  taadaca,  aad  ttoai 
of  this  lOtloB  ba  aaat  lo  all  gaaaton 
IMm  OIUo  eMl  «lM  ikair- 
lltory  AflaM  OMUKlttasa  la  the 


general.  I  am  ealUng  them 
tlon  of  the  Congress  at  thli 
Since  this  subject  seemet 
well  presented  In  an  edlv)rlal 
Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Times 
1$.  1M4.  I  am  including  it 
these  remarks: 


;o  the  atten- 

tlme. 

to  be  pretty 

in  the 

of  December 

as  a  part  of 


cowacaimoif  m  wot 


tAfllC 


can  not 
tt  ese 


exper  hnent 


En -ope 


In   the   popular   dlaeuaalon 
military  training  which 
legislative  debate,  one  point 
matlcplly. 

There  la  no  Intrinsic  magl( 
conscription.    It  may  be  arguejl 
ave.'t  future  wars  or  that  It 
the  United  States  against  the 
not  be  prevented,  hut  It 
that  It  would  do  either  of 
certain. 

Conscription,  unlike  national 
the  great  reform  that  grew 
War  No.  1.  la  not  a  noble 
been  standard  practice  In 
years. 

On  the  record.  It  has  given 
mendoua  military  power,  bu 
Germany   nothing   else — on 
has  given  Prance  what  many 
was  the  best  army  in  Europe 
did  not  give  Prance  victory 
been  tried  extensively  and 
It  has  done  none  of  the  thing! 
behalf   by    Its   present 
United  States. 

It  Is.  In  net  effect,  only  one 
the  endless  quest  for  security 
in  that  j;)ers{)ectlve.  Instead 
vanced  as  a  cure-all,  the 
more  rational  and  so  will  th( 


of   tmlversal 

already  la  preceding 

emerges  auto- 


IB  peacetime 

that  it  would 

woiild  strengthen 

wars  that  may 

be  argued 

things  for 


1  he 


Germany  tre- 

It  has  given 

record.    It 

dxperts  claimed 

In  1939.  but  It 

1940.    It  haa 

exhaustively,  but 

claimed  In  Its 

In   the 


h, 


entbi  isluts 


art  oment 


Polisii  OtgaMatieos  wi  Neti 
Position  of  niurrhill  on 
Polish  Territory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  OJBRIEN 

OF  NEW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BXPBSiENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  1  i,  1944 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  ^rran  ed  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  telegram  from  Psllsh  organi- 
sations in  New  York  City  protesting 
against  the  position  taken  by  Winston 
Churchill  faforing  RusBlap  leisure  of 
half  of  Poland's  territory: 

Nmr  Tone.  M.  T..  Dtotn^  17,  l»U. 
Bdn.  Joom  J.  O'Bbxxw. 

H(yu»€  of  tteprettntntiven, 

WaaMn§ion 


sttsopf  Id 


Amsrieaas  of  Polish  origin 
lions  of  thslr  fellow  citizens, 
dstnn  the  criminal  position 
latest  trttsranot  of  Wtnatrm 
ing  Ruaata's  seleurt  of  half  of 
tory.    W  protest  this 
tition  of  Poland,  which  osn 

by  lbs  BrlUsh 
elvUiasd  world.    Poland's  armkt 
not  fought  to  aoqulrt  new  ten 
has  samsd  tbs  ngbt  by  bsr 
sMy  of  ttos  United  ttotss.  Ofe^t 
fkanes  to  stil 


prohibition. 

otrt   of   World 

It  has 

for  many 


more  detail  in 

If  it  13  kept 

of  being  ad- 

wUl  be 

outcome. 


Yark  Protest 
Partition  of 


DC  : 

olned  by  mU- 

atrongly  eon- 

taken  in  the 

CAurohlll  favor- 

*oiand'e  torrt- 

f  ourtb  par- 

kav«  no  otber 

a  ooatUMi- 

loag  slMs 

p^ls  at4  the 

foresii  bsvs 

itorr.    l*olaBd 

sriflese,  as  an 

itaia,  and 

te 


poloy 


•  ent 


as  preeUtiMd  by  th«  AtlanUe  Cbartsr  ang 
tb«  "four  fMidewi." 

Great  Brltate  dsclared  war  against  Oer- 
many  to  prsMm  ths  territorial  Integrity  of 
Poland.  The  British  prtnelple  announced  by 
Churchill  aaaures  that  all  territorial  chaiiges 
must  await  the  conference  at  the  peace  table. 
Why  should  Poland  be  an  exception  f 
Churchill  baa  abrogated  the  solemn  aasur- 
anoea  and  guaranties  to  Poland.  The  under- 
signed, speaking  for  millions  of  Ameiicaas 
grouped  in  organlsatlona  located  In  the  JBast- 
em  Statea.  urge  you  to  defend  the  Integrity 
of  Poland  and  other  small  countries  when 
their  future  and  existence  Is  threatened. 
They  also  raise  a  voice  of  protest  agalnat  the 
merclleas  pre' sure  exercised  upon  the  only 
legally  constituted  Polish  Government  in 
London  for  Its  courageous  stand  In  defend- 
ing principles  shared  by  the  Polish  people. 

Polish  Falcons  of  Anwrlca,  District  No. 
1.  Marjan  Kllarski;  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  Bronislaw 
MariKeewskl:  Federated  Mer- 
chants Aaeociatlon  of  America, 
Ignatius  NurUewicz:  Associated 
PoHsh-Amerlcan  Organizations  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Joseph 
Onka:  General  Pulaski  Memorial 
Oummlttee.  Inc.,  John  A.  Pater- 
acki:  Association  of  Sons  of  Po- 
laxMl.  Joseph  PawlowaU;  Amalga- 
mated  Clubs  and  Organizations  of 
Hew  Jersey,  John  P.  Satumlewicz; 
Polish  National  Alliance  of  Brook- 
lyn, John  Smolenski;  Polish  Vet- 
erans of  First  World  War,  Poet  No. 
6.  Caslmir  Tokarskl;  United  Polish 
Organizations,  of  Bayonne,  N.  J., 
♦  Joseph  J.  Topolewaki;   Central  of 

Polish-American  SodeUes  of  New 
York,  nuncis  X.  Wazeter. 


Thoo^ts  on  the  Business  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANHELD 

or  NSW  JXRSIT 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVBB 
Monday,  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
was  a  newspaperman  in  Passaic,  N.  J„ 
25  years  ago  I  came  to  know  and  respect 
a  high-school  lad  who  stood  out  because 
of  his  gentlemanly  conduct,  his  friendly 
attitude,  and  his  athletic  ability. 

He  entered  West  Point  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  his  district  and  coun- 
try. In  this  war  Col,  John  8.  Roosma 
hat  served  both  in  the  Paclflc  and  Euro- 
pean theaters  of  action.  He  Is  now  In 
Parts. 

In  the  November  18  Issue  of  Forbes 
magazine,  under  the  caption  "ThoughU 
on  the  business  of  life,"  Colonel  Roosbm 
Is  quoted  as  saying  just  what  one  know- 
log  htm  well  would  expect  him  to  say  on 
the  abUlty  to  take  It. 

The  colonel's  words  are  as  follows; 

One  of  man's  finest  qualities  Is  dsserlbsd 
by  ths  simpls  word  "|UU  "— the  abUlty  to  take 
It.  21  jrou  havs  ths  dlMJipUns  to  sund  last 
wbsn  your  body  want*  to  run,  if  you  oaa  eon- 
trol  your  teoapsr  and  remain  ohssrfui  In  ttoe 
(Aos  of  BMttotony  or  diaoppointinMit.  yod 
have  "guu"  la  the  aoldlsring  mtx—.  Tbls 
sbuity  to  tabs  it  must  bs  trstasj  ths  tram- 
lag  Is  hard,  aMoul  m  wsU  ss  physlssL   But 
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ones  Ingralnsd,  you  can  faes  and  flail  ths 
enemy,  and  snjoy  the  challengst  of  iUe  ss  a 
civilian. 


The  Central  Valley  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

or  CAuroaMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Pacific  Rural  Farmers  Magazine: 

HE'S   CETTINO   8LI0HTLT    ICKT 

Secretary  Ickes  appears  to  be  a  meek  and 
chastened  man  as  regard  the  "hot"  Central 
Valley  issue. 

The  eelf-styled  "curmudgeon"  obviously 
has  not  recovered  his  aplomb  since  his  dirty- 
rug  questionnaire  was  disclosed,  putting  him 
on  the  receiving  end  of  the  sort  of  ridicule 
with  which  he  likes  to  lash  others. 

When  you  are  caught  snooping  to  see 
whether  farm  women  keep  their  houses 
clean,  and  what  church  they  l>elong  to,  and 
who  are  their  friends,  and  how  often  do  they 
visit  them,  and  what  do  they  do  and  say.  and 
what  ethnic  group  do  they  belong  to — when 
this  sort  of  a  Peeping  Tom  etcapade  is  ex- 
posed, not  even  the  dignity  of  Secretary 
Ickes.  If  he  has  any,  is  eufScient  cloak  to 
protect  him  against  the  public  chill. 

Senator  Hatch  had  Introduced  a  bill  In 
Congress  to  gives  Ickes  even  wider  power 
over  the  Central  Valley,  but  when  he  heard 
the  uproar,  he  came  out  for  an  inquiry  and 
withdrew  his  bill.  That  leaves  only  one  bill 
on  the  subject  pending  In  Congress — the 
amendment  of  Congressman  Elliott.  This 
would  take  away  Ickes'  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  size  of  the  many  long-estab- 
lished ranches  of  the  Central  Valley. 

To  add  further  to  Ickes'  unhepplness,  there 
Is  a  lively  demand  that  the  State  take  back 
the  Central  Valley  project,  and  operate  It  by 
California  for  Callfomians.  State  Treasurer 
Johnson.  State  Engineer  Hyatt.  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  many  other 
California  voices  are  upraised  in  favor  of  re- 
capture of  the  project  by  California. 

As  you  will  recall,  it  was  originally  set  up 
as  a  State  project,  estimated  to  be  self- 
liquidating.  In  the  pump-priming  days,  the 
Olson  administration  turned  It  over  to  Ickes. 
who  has  expanded  it  Into  a  dictatorship  of 
the  water,  water  power,  and  land  of  the 
Central  Valley  and  has  made  grandiose  plans 
to  cost  nine  times  the  orlginRl  estimate. 

With  thoughtful  Callfomiani  resllzlrg  that 
it  would  be  safer  and  perhaps  cheaper  for 
California  to  us«  Its  own  Stats  credit  and 
have  Ststs  control,  Ickes  now  sjipears  to  want 
some  sort  of  compromise  which  will  lesve 
him  in  charge.  His  man  Carey  iproposed  what 
he  cnlird  a  eotnproralss  which  would  allow 
sstabllshed  ranchsra  to  keep  thslr  farms  of 
100  acres  or  more,  but  they  <vould  have  to 
pay  I  psrosnt  Intersst  on  the  construotlon 
cost  of  projects  to  sstvs  the  Isnd  of  thslr 
region.  But  Osrsy  atUI  dsims  control  of 
undsrground  pump  watt  re,  as  wtll  as  all  aur« 
fsos  waters,  and  even  If  snybody  were  willing 
to  socspt  his  ao'CsUed  ootnpramiss,  what  s 
nsas  ws  would  hsvs. 

Mo  mattsr  what  you  think  ubout  "Honsat 
Rsrold,"  hs  la  s  Chlrago  politician,  and  h«  la 
certainly  not  a  Oallfornlan. 

In  sit  aincerlty,  no  one  short  of  Dslty 
should  ever  bs  given  ths  dictatorlsl  powers 
OTsr  the  land,  the  waUr  power,  and  the  water 
et  s  great  valley,  which  Ickss  now  clstms. 


Ukraine,  Battleffround  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MnCNBOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21), 4944 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Dr.  Alexander  A.  Gra- 
novsky,  professor  of  entomology  and 
economic  zoology,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, pleading  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  Ukraine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

VKBAIKX,   BATTLICBOtTND   FOB   ntXXDOM 

(By  A.  A.  Granovsky,  president  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  the  Rebirth  of  Ukraine) 

"Our  country's  honor  calls  upon  us  for  a 
vigorous  and  manly  exertion  and  If  we 
shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous 
to  the  whole  world." — George  Washington. 

Ukraine  and  the  heroism  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  In  this  war  have  attracted  the  sympa- 
thetic attention  of  the  entire  world. 

Ukraine  Is  the  victim  of  ruthless  and  un- 
JusUflable  aggression.  No  other  people  has 
suffered  and  endured  more  from  the  terri- 
fying experiences  of  modern  warfare  which 
has  raged  for  4  years  on  the  war-torn  terri- 
tories. No  other  country  has  suffered  greater 
devastation  than  has  Ukraine  from  military 
conquest  by  Germany  and  at  the  hand  of 
Russia's  scorched  earth  policy.  The  entire 
stretch  of  beautiful  Ukraine  from  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  to  Stalingrad  on  the 
Volga  River  has  been  laid  waste,  seared  and 
riilned.  Innocent  women,  children,  and  the 
clvUian  population  have  been  slaughtered 
by  the  thousands.  The  greatest  historic 
battles  of  this  war  were  fought  and  are  still 
being  waged  on  Ukrainian  ethnic  territory. 
It  Is  mainly  the  Ukrainian  people  and  the 
Ukrainian  leadership  of  the  Red  Army,  com- 
posed primarily  of  Ukrainian  manhood, 
which  hAs  broken  German  military  might, 
reeling  the  Nazi  aggressors  westward  beyond 
the  Vistula  River.  Only  a  very  small  area 
of  Russian  ethnic  territory  proper  was  actu- 
ally invaded  by  Germany  in  this  struggle. 

Ukraine  has  been  the  battleground  for 
freedom  since  the  daya  of  Munich.  The 
Ukrainian  people  were  the  flrat  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  the  Nazi-inspired  Hun- 
garian invasion  of  Carpatho-Ukralne  In  ths 
middle  of  March  1989.  In  defense  of  their 
national  and  human  rights,  poorly  armed 
and  without  any  support  from  the  democ- 
rsoiss,  ths  Ukrainian  people  heroically 
fought  for  nearly  2  months  asalnat  the  well* 
equipped  Invading  Hungarian  Army,  Prom 
that  time  on,  tTkrslns  has  continuously  been 
a  bsttlsground  of  the  opposing  sggressor 
nstioDS  who  have  aspired  to  conquer,  ex- 
ploit, and  rule  Ukrainian  territory.  The 
Ukralnlana  In  this  conflict  have  definitely 
sided  with  the  All  lea  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, even  though  the  Ukrainian  people  are 
atrongly  oppoasd  to  Russian  and  Polish  mili- 
tary sgfreMlon  and  their  Imperlallstie  con- 
quest of  Ukraine.  Theae  eontrtbutlons  by 
ths  Ukrslnlsna  In  ths  prsaent  struggle  hsvs 
been  of  untold  vslus  to  the  people  of  the 
United  tUiss  end  tbs  United  Nations. 

Tbe  struggle  for  ths  indspsndsnee  of 
Ukraine  Is  of  long  historic  atsndtng,  Ukrslns 
bss  been  a  bsttlsground  for  freedom  tor 


many  centuries.  Her  forefathers  brought 
forth  an  ideal  of  sn  independent  Ukrainian 
auts  for  their  people  and  not  for  forelgB 
aggreaaora  who  might  aspire  for  riches  or 
political  power.  For  this  Ideal  millions  of 
Uvea  have  been  aacrlflced. 

From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
until  the  Tartar  invasion,  Ukraine  enjoyed 
Its  Independence  as  the  Kingdom  of  Kiev. 
With  the  rise  of  the  Muscovite  aute  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Ukrainian 
independence  persisted  in  western  Ukrainian 
principalities  and  in  eastern  Ukraine  under 
a  strong  Ukrainian  Cos.'^ack  state  untU  the 
time  of  Catherine  the  Great  and  the  subse- 
quent partition  of  Poland.  At  the  end  of 
Vorld  War  No.  1,  when  the  Russian  Empire 
of  the  Czars  collapsed  in  March  1917,  the 
Ukrainians  immediately  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence. On  January  22.  1918,  a  sovereign 
Ukrainian  state  was  proclaimed.  They  were 
Joined  by  all  Ukrainian  ethnic  territories 
which  had  previously  been  under  the  rule  of 
either  Rufsla  or  Austro-Hungary.  On  Jan- 
uary 22,  1919.  the  United  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  proclaimed.  Ukrainians  en- 
Joyed  their  Independence  untU  July  6.  1923. 
when  Riissla  absorbed  Ukraine  by  military 
aggression,  setting  the  pattern  for  the  Ital- 
ian Invasion  of  Ethiopia,  the  Japanese  con- 
quest of  Manchuria,  and  the  German  ag- 
gression In  Europe. 

The  Ukrainians  have  repeatedly  voiced 
their  desire  to  be  a  free  and  Independent 
nation.  On  numerous  occasions  they  have 
spontaneously  expressed  their  wili  to  free- 
dom. This  struggle  for  independence  re- 
cently manifested  itself  In  the  proclamation 
of  a  sovereign  Carpatho-Ukralne  In  March 
1939  by  the  democratically  elected  parlia- 
ment. More  recently  they  defled  the  Ger- 
man Invasion  of  western  Ukraine  and  Rus- 
sian domination  by  declaring  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  at  the  time  of  the  partition 
of  the  Polish  State  between  Germany  aiul 
Soviet  Russia.  These  attempts  for  freedom 
were  frustrated  by  the  Nazis  and  many 
Ukrainian  leaders  were  either  shot  or  placed 
In  concentration  camps,  while  the  Ukrainian 
masses  were  herded  Into  forced  labor.  Like- 
wise the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  ar- 
rested many  Ukrainian  intellectuals  and  lead- 
ers, exUlng  thousands  into  Turkestan  or  other 
Asiatic  wastes,  extirpating  Ukraine  of  all 
constructive  and  creative  elements.  The  very 
existence  of  Ukrainians  as  a  nation  Is  threat- 
ened. 

Ukraine  Is  not  a  small  nation.  By  the  size 
of  its  territory  It  Is  the  second  largeat  nation 
in  Europe,  next  to  Russia  proper.  The  popu- 
lation of  ethnic  Ukraine  is  nearly  60,000,000, 
of  which  about  60,000.000  are  Ukrainians.  In 
ethnic  popi^ation  Ukrainians  occupy  third 
place  in  Europe,  outnumbered  only  by  Rua- 
alans  and  Germans.  Such  a  nation  with  its 
rich  historic  snd  distinct  cultural  heritage 
must  not  be  permitted  to  perish. 

The  Ukrainian  problem  compels  the  sober 
attitude  of  the  American  people  and  all  real- 
istically thinking  aalesmen,  for  It  holds  the 
key  to  the  all-absorbing  problem  of  future 
peace  and  liberty  of  human  beings  In  Europe, 
Unleas  freedom  and  the  Independence  of 
Ukraine  Is  sehltvsd  neither  enduring  pescs 
nor  soclsl  welfare  In  eastern  Europe  Is  poa- 
albls.  Tbe  Ukrainian  queatlon  la  not  the  In- 
ternal problem  of  Qermsny,  Soviet  Russia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Csschoslovakls,  or  Hun- 
gary. All  of  them  claim  different  portions  of 
Ukrslnisn  territory.  Ths  very  fsct  of  his  con- 
tention makes  It  s  greet  International  prob- 
lem, snd  It  must  bs  treated  as  suob. 

The  total  defeat  of  Axis  Fowers  Is  essential 
for  international  security  snd  democrstlo 
poat'War  reoonstntetlon.  It  Is  squally  im- 
portant to  prevent  aggression  from  sny  other 
quarter,  now  dangerously  looming  In  esstsm 
Europe,  iu  order  vo  prevent  the  cuuses  for  a 
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third  World  War.  Tb«  buie  t»Li  ol 
U  tb«  mU*n  and  human  rtgbu  of  the  eom- 
mon  num.  but  neither  enduring  peace,  aoetal 
•ai  Mooomle  welfare  or  genuine  political  ••- 
■Ml  ll»  Mblcred  without  tlM  firm  toun- 
at  bMle  prlnclplea.  Tlnee  have  been 
bjr  the  laailf  United  Natlona 
he  coopemtkm  and  active  partici- 
pation of  all  natlona.  large  and  email,  whose 
peoples  m  heart  and  in  mind  are  dedicated, 
aa  are  our  own  peoples ,  to  the  elimination  of 
tyranny  and  slaTery.  oppreealon  and  Intoler- 
ance. We  will  welcome  them  as  they  may 
chooae  to  come  Into  the  world  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations."  These  principles  must  lead 
to  fiirther  far-sighted  policies  and  cou'-ageoua 
•eta  not  only  in  tfce  Interest  of  the  no»  exist- 
ing states,  but  for  the  stateless,  oppreased. 
and  disfranchised  peoples,  among  which 
Ukraine  la  the  largest  In  both  popxilatlon  and 
teffltorlal  extent.  Ultralne  abould  be  wel- 
"Into  the  world  family  of  democratic 
»"  on  the  baala  at  eqiiallty.  Ber  politi- 
cal poeitlon  Is  not  Buck  tftttarent  from  that 
In  which  now  enslaved  Hanniy,  the  Nether- 
laDds.  Belgium,  and  several  other  United  Na- 
Uaoa  ftad  themselvea.  If  their  national  free- 
Is  daar  to  them,  it  la  equally  dear  to  tbe 
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Indomitable  will  of  the  Ukrainian 
to  freedom  and  an  Independent  na- 
tkaml  state  cannot  be  8\ippreased  by  any 
amount  of  tyrannical  persecution  and  slav- 
ery under  foreign  ret^imes.  If  tbe  present 
generation  of  nationally  conscious  Ukrainians 
will  not  gain  their  freedom  and  statehood, 
tbere  are  reasons  to  believe  that  future  gen- 
erations will  rise  again  and  again  until  the 
Ukralniana  will  acfcietw  their  freedom  as  a 
free  nation  in  tbe  flamlly  of  other  free  na- 
tional states.  They  "have  shed  too  much 
blood  to  be  IndLfferent  to  their  future. " 

Itw  eetabllshment  of  an  Independent 
Ukraine  In  tbe  Intereet  of  Justice  and  last- 
ing peace  Is  eeeenttal.  Humanity  will  never 
forgive  the  leading  United  Katlons  If  we 
break  faith  of  all  our  honored  dead,  who 
fdl  in  this  fight  for  freedom  and  buman 
riglrts  of  all  nations  and  peoples. 

"Rils  Is  a  world  war  and  we  cannot  break 
the  confidence,  faith,  and  hopes  of  the  op- 
preeeed  and  stateless  peoples,  especially  of 
those  who  have  endured  so  much  and  given 
UJ  unlimited  aid  in  this  struggle. 


Appeal  by  the  PoUsh-Aaerican  Conffresi 


£3rrENaioN  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  tLLxmom 
Of  Tin  B008B  OF  lllllMllll  MUM 


Monday.  December  It.  1944 

Mr.  OOROON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reraarka  In  the  Rrc- 
ow.  I  include  an  appeal  by  the  Polish - 
Araerlnn  Congress,  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  Anthony  Eden,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Poreign  Affairs  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  London.  Eag- 
land,  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Polish  Daily  News  on  December  15.  1944, 
on  the  Polish-Russian  situation. 

Copies  of  this  appeal  and  declaration 
were  also  sent  to  Quintin  Hogg.  H,  Cox, 
Sdvard  Griegg.  Sir  P.  Hams.  A.  Bcvan, 
Sir  CuthJbert  Headlam.  and  A.  Price. 
of  the  British  Parliament. 


The  appeal  follows: 

Chtcaco.  III..  December  12.  1944. 
Hon    RoancT  AMTfioirr  Eonr, 
Secretary   of   State   for 
and  Leader  of  the  Hout< 
London,  England: 
On  learning  that  Poland's 
bated  In  Parliament  on 
this  occasion  to  address  Your 


tjyreign    Affairs 
of  Commona, 


cise 


Decern  >er 


wb  m 


n 


aroiies 


BBrr AIM  8  STAND  ON  POLAN1 

On  September  18.  1939. 
vaded    Poland.    His    Majesty's 
Issued  the  following  statemea  ( 

"The  attack  made  upon  our 
ment  when  ste  la  prostrate 
overwhelming  forces — cannot 
His  Majesty's  Government  be 
arguments  put  forward  by  the 
ment.    If  BriUln  and  Prance 
able  to  avert  defeat  of  th^ 
they  have  assured  her  they  hav  i 
their  obligations  to  her. 

And  on  Jane  24,  1941,  bclon 
Comraons.  your  ExoelleQcy  sak 

"The  Polish  people  will 
dom.     That  remains  our  pledfj ; 

Since  these  sacred  pledges. 
land's  honor,  were  announced 
the  annals  of  this  war  have 
deeds  of  heroism  performed  by 
the  skies  and  on  all   battlefields 
and   Africa.    Mindful  of 
thousands  xzpcn  thousands  of 
aviators,  and   sailors,  flghtlnf 
with  British  Tommies,  have 
mon  ideals. 


ally  at  a  mo- 

Q  the  face  of 

the  view  of 

Jhstif\ed  by  tbe 

lovlet  Govem- 

lave  been  un- 

of  Poland, 

not  fcirgotten 


the  House  of 

ledAui  tlaeir  free- 

qacked  by  Bng- 

to  the  world. 

r^ordecl  daring 

the  Poles  over 

of  Europe 

's  pledges, 

•ollsh  soldiers, 

side  by  side 

lied  tor  com- 


Eng*  and 


ENCiJiND  IS  CHANctNO  n'irr|w  Towass 

rOLAND 


Millions  of  Americans  are 
with  grave  anxiety  England's  gradually 
Ing  attitude  towards  Poland  as 
some  of  the  statements  made 
ment  by  the  Prime   Minister 
Excellency.     England's     solemi 
recorded  in  treaties,  are  now 
ing  Interpreted  to  the  detrlme^it 
rights  to  equality,  freedom, 
integrity. 


low  watching 
Chang- 
manifested  by 
before  Parlla- 
and  by  Tour 
obligations, 
pparently  be- 
of  Poland's 
*nd  t€!rritorial 


POLXS    S&tNXD    UGHT   TO   LIVX   , 
K>LAND 


tliat 


las 


It  la  disturbing  to  learn 
pressure  Is  being  exerted  npfn 
Govenunent  to  aocept  a  fatal 
peasement  tantamount  to 
This  not  only  tends  to  disturi  i 
of  citizens   of   other   countrie  i 
feel  the  tragedy  of  Poland,  but 
drive  the  Polish  Nation  that 
much,   to  the   brink   of   desp^l: 
such  a  policy  tends  to  break 
the  heroic  Polish  soldiers,  who 
day  of  tlM  war  bave  been  waging 
stnigglt  for  the  freedom  of  all 
ttpsa— with  the  fervent  hope 
ward  for  tbelr  efforts  they  wll 
tbe  right  to  live  as  free  men  in 

Tour  Csetllaney  must  be 
Potieh   OovsrasMnt   has   no 
•ntborlty  to  slgB  away  Pollsli 
foreign  power  without  the 
Polish  people. 


■TTSSU   HAS   NO   IXCRT  TO 

Eastern  Poland  never  lawful^ 
Bu&sia.    aiisala's  UUe  to  it  U 
upon  illegal  scisusss  perpetraull 
Ing  tbe  partitions  of  PoUod.    I  wn 
never  under  the  control  of  Oeaj  1st 
now  being  coveted  by  tim  Sovi  it 
view  of  the  fact  that  German] 
militarised,  even  Russia's  pretei  t 
of  additional  territory  as  a 
German  swr»Mton  cannot  be 
BarrAiN  aoanr  aaorriNc  pouct  oi 

The  aboadonment  oC  the 
by  England,  and  with  it  tbe 
United  nations,  would  be  a 


will  be  de- 
ls, we  take 
Excellency. 


nf  1939 

Russia  tn- 
Oovernment 


MZN  m 


IrKS'eaBing 
tbe  Polish 
course  of  ap- 
il  suicide, 
tbe  millions 
who  de^ly 
also  tends  to 
suffered  so 
r.    Moreover, 
tbe  hearts  of 
since  tbe  first 
an  incessant 
'^he  Allied  Ha- 
that  as  a  re- 
haft  earned 
I  free  Polatul. 
that  the 
onstitotlonal 
lands  to  a 
of  the 


airare 


ec  naent 


roLAira 

betonged  to 

based  merely 

by  her  dur- 

territories 

Russia  are 

Union.    In 

Is  to  be  de- 

for  tbe  need 

against 

ustifled. 


safe  ;uar«l 


Atl  mtlc  Charter 

bopes  of  the 

tri  gic  deviation 


from  tbe  abns  and  Ideals  which  tuaptra  oar 
boys  to  flght  tn  Europe.  Tbe  policy  of  ap- 
peasement now  being  adopted  by  Britain  Is 
reminiscent  of  tbe  ooe  adajyled  by  her  before 
and  at  Munich.  The  reasons  are  almost 
identical.  It  took  a  world  war  to  correct  the 
fatal  mistake  of  Munich  and  we  fear  that 
the  repetition  of  the  same  fatal  blunder  in 
another  direction  wlU  have  the  same  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  fact  that  already 
armed  bands  of  Communists  are  trying  to 
Incite  civil  war  In  China,  Oreece,  Prance, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  Poland  In  order  to  gain 
control  of  their  governments,  cannot  be 
paased  off  as  a  mere  aocideot.  It  Is  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  a  foreign  policy  based  upon 
concessions  aixoed  at  placating  tbe  growing 
might  of  a  wayward  ally.  To  divide  and  tc 
conquer  Is  not  an  Idle  phrase.  There  can  be 
no  basis  for  the  assumption  that  Russia 
wants  deaaocimtic  neighbors.  A  nation  with 
a  one  party  dletatarshJp  that  suppresses  free- 
dom in  Its  own  country  a^  keeps  millions 
of  its  own  people  In  concentration  camps,  ia 
certainly  not  going  to  encourage  freedom  to 
thrive  in  other  countries. 

■uasxA  acrTJsaB  to  ai  a  rKmiin.T  jmoHaoa 

Bnaia  has  a  right  to  expect  friendly 
neighbors  but  the  pUln  facts  U  that  It  is 
not  the  small  countries  birt  Russia  who  re- 
fuses tc  be  a  frieodly  neighbor.  Tbe  re- 
moval by  force  of  millions  of  Poles  and  other 
nationals  into  Siberia,  the  cruel  betrayal  of 
Warsaw's  defenders  and  the  arrest  and  execu- 
tion of  members  of  the  Polish  Underground, 
cannot  be  construed  as  acts  of  friendship  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  The  Poles  do  not  Inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia.  They 
do  not  ask  for  Russian  lands.  They  want 
to  be  Russia's  friends  but  no  honest  person 
can  blame  them  for  refu.sing  to  be  her  slaves. 
Nor  can  the  Poles  be  blamed  for  not  wanting 
a  Soviet-directed  Quisling  government  to  rule 
over  them.  The  Lublin  Committee  was  not 
created  for  Poland's  benefit  but  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enacting  the  treacherous  role  of 
aiding  Russia  In  the  fifth  partition  of  Poland. 

POLISB-AinaiCAN  CONCEZSS  URGXS  CONSnEKA- 
TION  or  UNTTED  STATZS'  ATnTUDI  TOWABO 
POLAND 

The  Polish-American  Congress,  represent- 
ing 6.000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  in 
voicing  its  anxiety,  respectfully  urges  Tour 
Excellency  in  your  policy  towaid  PolaiKl  to 
consider  tbe  attitude  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  country  we  sUll  adhere  to  and  will 
continue  to  uphold  every  priixipie  of  the 
Atlantic  Ciiarter.  We  do  not  recognlae  any 
territorial  changes  made  in  Europe  slaee  Sep- 
tember 1838  through  aggression.  We  do  not 
giiaraatee  nor  recogolae  now  any  speciOe 
boundaries  of  Buaaia.  We  reoognlae  tha 
right  ot  every  nation  to  self-determination 
with  complete  freedom  from  interfsrcnoe  tqr 
ouuida  foross. 


m  MAMS  or  KOMAITTTT 

la  the  name  of  humanity  we  appeal  to 
Toor  fiioetlcncy  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  mil- 
lions of  Poles  in  their  unhappy  land  and  of 
those  in  exile.  The  Poles  have  drunk  or  the 
CI*  of  suffering  In  full  me^ifiure.  Polish 
blood  has  drenched  the  battleflHds  of  the 
worM.  Is  all  this  sacrifice  of  blood  and  tears 
to  be  In  vsln?  The  plight  of  the  Poles  Is 
deeperate.  As  England's  faithful  allies,  they 
are  entitled  to  her  sympathy  and  help.  Will 
England  keep  her  faith  with  the  people  of 
Poland? 

The  fate  of  the  democracies  Is  tied  up  with 
the  fate  of  Poland.  It  will  be  to  the  best 
Interests  of  England  to  persuade  Russia  to 
adopt  a  hands-off  policy  with  reference  to 
her  peaceful  neighbors.  Only  a  peace  based 
upon  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  can  be  enduring. 

PQUSh-Amxxicah  Conoobs, 
'  CuAaLas  RossfeCAux.  Prttidmt. 
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First  Combat  Infantry  Band  to  Play  in 
Washinfton 


REMARKS 

07 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  IS,  1944 

Mrs..  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the  First 
Combat  Infantry  Band,  which  is  made  up 
of  men  who  have  seen  acti^'e  service  in 
both  the  Pacific  and  European  theaters 
of  war,  is  playing  in  Massachusetts  in 
connection  with  the  bond  drive  up  there. 
Twelve  of  the  combat  soldiers  in  the  band 
are  Massachusetts  men. 

This  band  will  be  in  Washington  at 
the  request  of  the  disabled  American 
veterans  on  the  21st  of  January.  The 
Congressional  Library  has ,  very  kindly 
consented  to  give  them  one  room  in 
which  to  play.  Mr.  Thomas  Kehoe.  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  is  mak- 
ing the  arrangements.  An  invitation 
will  be  extended  to  you  to  hear  them  on 
Sunday  afternoon.  January  21.  I  know 
you  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them  and 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  thom  by  attending. 
Every  one  of  these  men  has  seen  hard 
combat  service. 

Coming  from  battle  in  the  far  corners 
of  a  war-torn  world,  the  newly  formed 
First  Combat  Infantry  Band  of  56  over- 
seas veterans  brings  to  the  laeople  of 
America  the  musical  entertainment, 
martial  and  otherwise,  that  lightened 
the  hearts  of  American  soldiers  in  this 
war  from  New  Guinea  across  the  world 
to  Africa  and  Europe. 

They  played  in  a  score  of  overseas 
bands.  They  saw  service  In  actions 
against  the  Japs  and  Germans. 

Massachusetts  will  be  host  to  the  First 
Combat  Infantry  Band  on  its  first  tour. 
As  part  of  the  Sixth  War  Loan  campaign, 
the  veteran  bandsmen  will  play  in  more 
than  a  dczen  cities  of  the  State  from 
December  12  through  29. 

Welcomed  home  In  the  Bay  State  will 
be  12  native  members  of  the  First  Com- 
bat Infantry  Band,  Among  them  are 
bandsmen  who  served  with  the  American 
Infantry  Dlvlslcn  In  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific. Several  of  these  Araerlcal  Infan- 
trymen were  members  of  units  which 
won  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation, 
awarded  through  the  Nav3'.  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Unit  Citation  awarded 
through  the  Army. 

The  advance  schedule  of  the  First 
Combat  Infantry  Band  in  Massachasetts 
will  be  announced  by  the  Army  and  the 
Treasury  Department. 

The  military  uniform  of  the  First  Com- 
bat Infantry  Bandsman  is  winter 
olive-drab  wool,  with  the  jacket  of  the 
new  waist-length  desigi.  now  issued  to 
soldiers  overseas.  While  playing  or 
marching,  the  bandsman  wears  a  helmet 
of  the  distinctive  infantry  blue  color. 
Another  spick-and-span  item  of  dress  Is 
his  footgear— high-laced  and  highly  pol- 
ished parachute  infantry  boots  that  add 
to  the  unit's  striking  appearance. 


Skill  of  the  First  Combat  Infantry  mu- 
sicians is  Indicated  by  their  combined 
musical  experience,  totaling  more  than 
700  years  of  music  for  the  56  playing 
members.  Their  musical  Instruments 
include  the  oboe,  drums,  French  horn, 
saxophone,  clarinet,  trumpet,  trombone, 
and  tuba. 

Colorfully  equipped  for  their  Dough- 
boy presentations,  the  First  Combat  Iij- 
fantry  bandsmen  all  have  served  over- 
seas In  the  present  war.  The  theaters 
of  operation  in  which  they  served  and 
fought  include  the  Pacific,  Mediterra- 
nean, and  European.  Overseas  they 
played  for  U.  S.  O.  shows  featuring  movie 
stars  between  battle  actions? 

Among  far-off  places  where  the  fight- 
er-musicians served  their  country  were 
Australia,  Samoa,  the  jungles  of  Guadal- 
canal, Bougainville.  Papua,  and  HoUan- 
dia  on  New  Guinea,  the  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Caledonia,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Am- 
chitka  and  Kiska  in  the  Aleutians,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Sa- 
lerno and  Naples  in  Italy,  and  the  Anzio 
beachhead,  where  a  band  played  under 
fire  on  occasions. 

The  music  of  the  First  Combat  In- 
fantry Band  reflects  the  war  experience 
of  its  members.  Native  numbers  from 
distant  places  dot  the  musical  offerings. 
One  is  a  Fiji  song  played  and  simg  in 
the  native  language  by  the  infantrymen 
who  learned  it  there. 

Lt.  Gen.  Ben  Lear,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Army  ground  forces,  has 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  First 
Combat  Infantry  Band.  In  announcing 
its  formation,  he  said  that  the  band 
"personfles  all  that  its  name  implies — 
soldiers  who  have  been  returned  to  this 
country  from  all  our  fighting  fronts — 
men  who  can  fight  as  well  as  produce 
the  music  that  all  America  loves.** 

The  bandsmen  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Their  homes  are  from 
Washington  and  California  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama. 

On  their  uniforms  the  First  Combat 
Infantry  bandsmen  wear  their  decora- 
tions and  ribbons  for  military  and  over- 
seas service.  Campaign  stars  dot  the 
ribbons,  which  represent  either  the  en- 
tire Jap-fighting  Asiatic-Pacific  theater 
with  narrow  red,  white,  and  blue  stripes 
on  a  yellow  background;  the  Nazl-flght- 
ing  Europe-Middle  East  Africa  theater 
of  brown  and  green  with  white,  red,  and 
green  stripes;  or  the  North  American 
theater  with  red.  black,  and  white  stripes 
on  a  blue  background. 

The  Silver  Star  Medal,  represented  by 
a  blue-white-red  ribbon,  was  won  by 
bandcman  technician  fourth  grade  Lynn 
M.  Kloster,  of  V/yndemere,  N.  Dak.,  for 
gallantry  in  action  at  Guadalcanal.  He 
continued  working  alone  imder  Japanese 
fire  as  a  litter  bearer  after  the  Japs 
wounded  the  other  three  members  of  his 
litter  crew.  He  also  wears  the  badges 
representing  two  unit  citations  awarded 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  In- 
fantry Regiment  of  the  American  In- 
fantry Division. 

While  bandsmen  usually  serve  in  battle 
as  communications  men,  litter  or  am- 
munition bearers,  and  command  post 
guards,  some  do  other  front-line  jobs. 


Among  the  First  Combat  Infantry  mu« 

sician.s  are  men  who  served  as  spotters  at 
observation  posts  for  artillery  and  mor- 
tar fire  against  the  enemy. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Clyde  Jussila,  of  Issa- 
quah.  Wash.,  was  a  rifleman,  the  main 
cog  in  the  Infantry  war  machine.  He 
fought  with  the  Third  Infantry  Division 
in  Sicily  and  Italy,  winning  the  blue- 
and-silver  wreathed  Combat  Infantry- 
man Badge.  When  assigned  later  to  the 
division's  band,  he  played  for  the  troops 
under  Gorman  artillery  fire  at  Anzio 
Beachhead  in  Italy. 

The  individual  histories  of  the  First 
Combat  Infantry  bandsmen  hold  drama 
of  war  and  proof  of  talent.  Some  of  the 
doughboy  musicians  were  symphony 
players  and  comer  soloists.  Others 
taught  music  in  public  schools.  Many 
were  members  In  civilian  life  of  Jazz 
orchestras  throughout  the  nation.  A  few 
are  career  Army  Band  musicians  of  long 
experience  and  training  In  Army  bands 
and  band  schools. 

An  army  musician  for  16  years.  Includ- 
ing National  Guard,  is  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Chester  E.  Whiting,  661  Fellsway, 
Medford.  Mass.,  who  is  the  bandmaster 
of  the  First  Combat  Infantry  Band.  Hla" 
long  National  Guard  experience  was  fol- 
lowed by  33  months  overseas  in  the 
Paciflc,  where  he  led  the  Americal  Infan- 
try Division  Band.  Mr.  Whiting  holds 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  and  the  Combat 
Infantryman  Badge. 

Staff  Sgt.  Frank  B.  Whiting,  brother 
of  the  band  master,  is  a  trumpet  player 
in  the  band.  They  have  the  same  home 
address.  Prank  has  been  awarded  the 
Combat  Infantryman  Badge. 


Soak  the  Successful 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOITH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  18  ileffiilative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  I  think 
is  a  great  American  and  who  has  con- 
tributed very  largely  to  the  war  effort. 
The  article  is  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop  and 
Is  entitled  -'Soak  the  Successful.**  and 
was  published  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

SOAK  THX  succeseruL 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

That  was  a  cheap  and  dirty  piece  of  busi- 
ness the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
turned  In  Friday,  smearing  the  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  headed  up  by  Lawrence 
Wood  "Chip"  Robert,  of  Atlanta  and  Wash- 
ington. It  just  demonstrates  once  more  that 
in  these  days  the  sure  way  to  get  yourself 
plastered  and  abused  la  to  have  ability  and 
to  use  it. 


» 
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"Chip**  Robert  Is  known  not  only  throngh- 
ont  Washington,  but  all  over  the  United 
States  as  an  able  citizen.  His  company  is 
one  of  the  thre*  largest  architectural -engi- 
neering organisations  in  the  United  States — 
which  means  the  world. 

Por  the  past  4  years,  Robert  ft  Co.,  and 
tts  subsidiary  companies,  have  been  building 
air  bases,  factories,  and  war  plants  all 
through  North  America. 

It  dcctgned  and  built  one  of  the  most 
tremendous  airplane  plants  in  the  world,  and 
In  several  respects  absolutely  the  most  effi- 
cient airplane  plant  ever  constructed.  That 
plant  is  turning  out  B-29's  at  record-break- 
ing rates  to  win  this  war. 

The  contractors  working  under  direction  of 
Robert  to  Co..  have  won  Army  and  Navy  "E" 
pennants  time  and  again  for  excellence  and 
spaed  of  work.  There  are  no  "E"  awards  for 
architects,  but  the  Army  and  Nav7  have 
done  the  next  best  thing  they  could. 

They  have  given  "Chip"  Robert  letter  after 
letter  of  commendation  and  praise.  More 
than  that,  they  have  kept  on  coming  back  to 
him  for  )ob8.  But  still,  the  Souse  Naval 
ASlalrs  Committee  Friday,  tried  to  make  this 
otherwise. 

Jteval  Affairs  Committee's  own 
nport.  M  •  matter  of  fact,  shows  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  had,  up  to  1942,  given  Robert 
*  Co.  contracts  for  a  total  of  $305,794,415 
worth  of  construction  work  for  war,  and  are 
stlU  planning  orders  with  him. 

Now,  why  is  that? 

X>o  they  hand  out  multi -million -dollar 
oontracu  because  Chip  Robert  is  a  guy  with 
sparkling  personality?  Do  they  think  he  can 
deliver  the  goods  simply  with  a  winning 
•mile? 

Anybody  with  any  sense  knows  perfectly 
well  the  real  reason.  The  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  keep  coming  back  to  Chip 
Bobert  with  work  only  because  he  can  do 
what  they  want  done. 

But  when  a  smear  session  opens  up  In  Con- 
gress and  downtown  among  the  Washington 
sharpshooters,  the  facts  have  a  hard  time 
coming  out.  In  this  city,  the  official  slogan 
is  "Soak  the  successful,"  and  Chip  Robert 
has  committed  the  crime  of  being  successful. 
—For  Instance,  the  sharpshooters  screeched 
that  he  came  to  Wadungton  "to  take  a  Gov- 
ernment Job  at  $7,000  a  year"  in  1933,  and 
In  1942  he  was  drawing  down  $189,084  from 
bis  companies,  before  taxes. 

The  reeord  shows  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  served 
trom  183«  to  1940  with  the  DemocraUc  Na- 
tional Committee  as  assistant  treasurer  and 
then  secretary. 

Like  many  another  able  dtlaen.  Chip 
Robert  had  thoxight  he'd  have  a  whirl  at 
public  affairs  one  day.  and  when  the  Demo- 
crats came  in  with  Roosevelt  that  gave  him 
bit  dianee,  since  he  was  a  Democrat  of  high 
•tending. 

He  made  a  mistake  In  so  doing.  For.  like 
many  another  able  citizen,  all  he  has  ever 
got  since  out  of  his  whirl  with  public  affairs 
Is  a  headache. 

His  engineering  and  architectural  ability 
are  proved  on  the  reeord.  His  company  is 
one  of  the  world's  three  biggest  and  best. 
He  delivers  the  goods  as  per  specifications, 
with  awards  and  conunendations  from  the 
armed  forces. 

His  company^  earnings  (before  taxes)  are 
S.4S  percent  on  the  coat  of  the  contracts — a 
low.  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  the 
it  would  t>e  doing  a  terrific  job 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  if  all  its  rates  were 
Uke  that. 

But  Robert  is  successful.  So  he  gets 
soaked.  A  committee  of  Congress  rakes  and 
hauls  his  books  from  front  to  back,  and 
finally   turns  In  a  report   that  hints   and 


sniggers,  but  on  examlnatiot 
Robert  &  Co.  have  served  the 

In  this  country  men  of 
looked  up  to  for  doing  such 
made  money — well,  that 
way  and  everybody  else  hop^d 
himself  some  day. 

But  now,  do  your  work 
a  slap  in  the  face  by 
Government.     Why  the  hell 
people  stand  for  this  sort  of 


only  proves  that 

coiintry  well. 

ability  used  to  be 
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the  American 
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ResolatioD  by  Variety  Gu 
Relation  to  Humanitarian 
Hon  Preseq^ed  to  Hon. 


of  America  in 
Award  Cita- 
iCordell  HaU 


EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARKS 
or 


HON.  CARL  A. 


MKXIX) 


or  NKW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


CJNri'ED  STATES 


Monday,  December  18  (l4gislat 
Tuesday,  Novembei 


Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President 
I  placed  in  the  Record 
made  at  a  Variety  Club 
the  great   Secretary   of 
Hull.    I  neglected  to  plade 
the  resolution  of  the  clu  > 
sion.    I  now  ask  unanimc  us 
the  resolution  be  printec 
dlx  of  the  RjucoaD. 

There  t)eing  no  objection 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be 
Record,  as  follows: 


recently 

(fertain  speeches 

4inner  honoring 

State,  Cordell 

in  the  Rkcord 

on  that  occa- 

consent  that 

in  the  Appen- 

the  resolu- 
prlnted  in  the 


CITAT  OW 


HOI  EX. 


aband  sned 
Dect  mber 


BUMAinTARIAN    AWABD 

HOW.  COBOSLL  HTTLL,  BT  THI 
AMERICA,     UATFLOWZR 
O.  C.  NOVSMBSS  24,   1»44 

Whereas  Variety  Club, 
into  being  through  the 
stance  of  finding  an 
Pittsburgh  theater  in 
may  of  a  truth  be  said  that 
Indicative    of    the    heart    c 
throughout    America.    hav( 
charity,  cradled  in  hiunani^n 
In  a  land  where  freedom 

Whereas  these  clubs  ha|e 
taken  recognition  of  unusit&l 
service  rendered  to  and  in 
wide    humanity,    it    Is    th  i 
Variety   Clubs  of  America 
every  way  these  altruistic 
the  part  of  those  divinely 
clal  talents;  and 

Whereas  the   Humanitarltm 
mittee  of  the  Variety  Clubs 
sisting  of  60  newspaper 
tors    and    publishers,    radi< 
and  others  well  Informed 
ings  from  all  parts  of 
has  by  ballot  selected  to 
of   this   humanitarian 
1943,  Cordell  Hull.  Secretar 
faithfin    and    dUigent 
world-wide  peace  have  won 
miration  of  the  wn-ld:  Be 

Retolved,  That  a  silver 
tlon  of  merit  Is  hereby 
gether  with  an  honorariun 
$1,000   as   an   expression   of 
the  splendid  contribution 
ward   the   welfare  of 

Resolved,  That  the 
America  shall  remain 
him  for  his  noble  endeavor  i 


and 


ii 


thefe 


award 


effoits 


your  reward  is 
branch  of  the 
do  the  American 
thing  anyhow? 


[lATCH 


ive  day  of 
21).  1944 


PRZSENTTD    TO 

VABISTT  CLtTBS  0» 

WASHINGTON, 


lent  No.  1,  came 

foftultous  circum- 

Inlant  in  a 

of  1927,  it 

111  Variety  Clubs, 

show    business 

been    born    m 

,  and  nurtured 

{|tx>unds: 

in  past  years 
and  unselfish 
behalf  of  world- 
desire  of  the 
to  encoxirage  in 
endeavors  upon 
Ifted  with  espe- 

Award  Com- 
of  America,  con- 
magazine  edi- 
commentators, 
world  happen- 
United  States, 
je  the  recipient 
for   the   year 
of  State,  whose 
In   behalf   of 
for  him  the  ad- 
it, therefore, 
]  laque  and  cita- 
to him,  to- 
in  the  sum  of 
appreciation  of 
has  made  to- 


pres<  nted 


he 
hummity; 
Virlety 


Clubs    of 

forever   grateful   to 

Icoklng  toward 


world-wide  peace  and  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  man. 

Given  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Na- 
tional Humanitarian  Committee  of  the 
Variety  Clubs  of  America,  under  their  seal 
this  1st  day  of  August  1944,  and  signed  by 
John  M.  Harris,  national  big  boss;  R.  J. 
OT>onnell,  national  chief  barker;  A.  K. 
Rowswell,  general  chairman. 


War  Shortages  of  Commoditiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATrVES 

Monday.  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  months  the  people  have  ex- 
perienced shortages  of  gasoline.  In 
many  parts  of  our  country  our  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  secure  enough  gaso- 
line for  use  in  their  farm  tractors,  and 
in  their  automobiles,  to  cultivate  their 
farms  and  to  market  their  piroduce.  This 
has  caused  a  great  disadvantage  to  exist 
in  this  particular  profession.  Our  farm- 
ers have  lost,  in  large  degree,  their  farm 
boys  and  their  farm  labor.  They  have 
had  to  rely  upon  the  more  modern 
methods  of  cultivating  their  soil  and  of 
harvesting  their  crops,  and  this  modem 
method  consists  of  the  use  of  tractors, 
combines,  corn  pickers,  double  corn 
plows,  and  other  modern  machinery. 
While  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now, 
a  supposed  shortage  of  gasoline — which 
is  the  motor  fuel  required  among  farmers 
whose  manpower  has  been  reduced  or 
entirely  taken  away — and  now  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  farm  machinery  of  the 
type  which  saves  manpower.  Some  few 
weeks  ago,  and  just  before  the  recent 
election,  an  order  was  heralded  that  the 
rationing  upon  farm  machinery  had  been 
lifted.  But  that  abandonment  of  the 
rationing  of  farm  machinery  did  not 
solve  the  question,  because  there  was  not 
any  farm  machinery  available  for  the 
farmers  when  that  abortive  repudiation 
of  the  rationing  was  made  effective. 
When  there  is  no  farm  machinery  avail- 
able for  sale,  then  our  farmers  are  not 
aided  in  any  manner  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  rationing  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  disheartening 
to  our  farmers  to  know  that  much  farm 
machinery  has  been  sent  by  this  Na- 
tion to  Canada,  to  Russia,  and  to  other 
foreign  countries  during  this  same  period 
that  our  own  farmers  have  been  unable 
to  purchase  any  needed  and  necessary 
farm  machinery  for  their  farms  in  this 
country.  Our  farmers  are  a  highly  pa- 
triotic group  of  loyal  Americans,  and 
they  have  tried  to  go  forward  without 
complaint,  and  they  have  produced  and 
produced,  and  they  have  provided,  and 
they  are  now  providing,  the  food  which 
Is  so  essential  to  our  victory  in  this  war. 
They  have  done  this  great  service  under 
the  serious  handicap  of  farming  without 
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sufBcient  help,  and  without  the  neces- 
sary and  greatly  needed  f aim  machinery. 
It  is  tragic  to  reflect  upon  the  misman- 
agement of  those  in  power  in  time  of 
war.  who  would  deprive  our  farmers  of 
their  help,  and  to  take  away  the  op- 
portunity to  purchase  needed  and  nec- 
essary farm  machinery,  and  while  they 
give  their  farm  boys  and  their  farm 
help  for  the  Army  ?ind  Navy,  they  also 
give  the  farm  machinery  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  purchase  by 
cur  farmers  to  other  countries — much 
of  which  is  given  away  under  the  lend- 
lease  program  sj)onsored  by  this  admin- 
istration. But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  face 
of  all  of  this  bungling  and  mismanage- 
ment, the  administration  has  called  upon 
our  farmers  to  produce  more  and  more, 
in  order  to  properly  meet  the  war  effort. 
And,  may  I  say,  our  farmers  have  ever 
responded  to  that  request.  They  have 
done  their  full  part  and  more.  They 
have  continued  on  their  job.  They  have 
not  stopped  when  prices  were  low,  and 
they  did  not  stop  when  this  adminis- 
tration, by  some  regulation,  required 
them  to  secure  a  permit  to  sell  their 
produce  in  the  markets;  and  they  have 
continued  the  march  forward  to  win  this 
war  in  the  face  of  every  obstruction 
placed  before  them  by  those  in  power  in 
this  administration.  We  take  our  hats 
off  to  the  American  farmer,  who  is  loyal, 
what  is  patriotic,  and  who  is  constant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  past  few  hours 
another  supposed  gasoline  shortage  has 
come  upon  us.  All  of  the  gasoline  nec- 
essary for  use  in  the  war  effort  must 
be  used  for  that  purpose,  and  every 
American  concedes  that  policy.  But  the 
gasoline  which  is  now  used  in  this  coun- 
try for  automobiles,  and  for  farm  trac- 
tors, and  other  vehicles,  is  of  a  very  low 
test  and  a  very  low  grade — and  this  gaso- 
line, at  low  test,  cannot  be  used  in  our 
planes,  tanks,  and  other  motorized  equip- 
ment used  in  our  war  effort.  This  low- 
test  gasoline,  because  of  the  vast  amount 
distilled  from  the  high -test  fuel,  is  now 
being  discarded  and  thrown  out  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  in  many  places  through- 
out cur  country.  This  low-test  gasoline 
Is  adequate  for  use  in  tractors,  and  in  the 
automobiles,  in  this  country — and  the 
use,  and  continued  use,  of  automobiles  in 
our  country  is  highly  essential  to  main- 
tain business  in  the  Nation.  This  type 
of  gasoline,  which  is  so  essential  now, 
shall  be  conserved  and  made  available  for 
the  use  of  the  people  in  this  Nation.      ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  war  has  caused  some 
shortages — and  it  will  continue  to  cause 
shortage  in  many  things  before  it  is  all 
over.  The  reports  just  received  are  giv- 
ing many  people  much  concern — the  war 
Is  serious;  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
fore this  war  is  won.  We  must  continue 
to  urge  those  in  power — and  those  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  war— that  our  finances, 
cur  manpower,  our  machinery,  our  gaso- 
line must  be  conserved.  Wars  cannot  be 
won  with  an  empty  treasury,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  they  cannot  be  won  by  de- 
priving our  farmers  of  their  manpower, 
their  gasoline,  and  their  needed  farm 
machinery — thus  depriving  them  from 
producing  food  in  the  quaotities  needed. 


And,  may  I  say  in  addition  to  that  which 
precedes  this  statement,  that  wars  can- 
not be  won  if  the  people  are  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  businesses,  and  from 
making  progress  in  the  arts  and  trades  of 
civil  life,  if  the  low  type  of  gasoline  is 
taken  away  from  them  by  some  admin- 
istrator who  has  mismanaged  and 
bungled  the  distribution  of  this  essential 
commodity.  While  the  war  effort  must 
go  forward — yet,  the  efforts  of  the  people 
at  home.  In  every  avenue  of  life,  must  go 
along  hand  in  hand  with  It — and  while 
the  boys  are  fighting  this  war,  the  people 
back  home  must  be  aided,  encouraged 
and  permitted  to  continue  to  produce — 
they  must  be  assisted  In  their  busi- 
nesses— they  must  be  given  a  helping 
hand  in  order  that  the  War  bonds  may  be 
purchased,  that  the  food  may  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  munitions  of  war  may  be 
assembled  and  made  ready  for  use  on 
every  battle  front  in  the  world.  This  Is 
not  a  one-way  street — it  is  a  two-way 
street,  and  every  element  of  life  must  be 
aided  so  that  every  effort  may  be  charted 
to  the  one  end — and  just  one  end — to  win 
this  war  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  Poem  From  the  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULLIVAN 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  include  the  following  poem,  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Rural  Letter 
Carrier.  Washington,  D.  C,  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1944: 

Dear  Mom— I  write  to  tell  you  I'm 

As  well  as  I  can  be. 
And  got  your  Icvely  letter  that 

Was  forwarded  to  me; 
And  es  I  read  it  o'er  and  o'er 

It  gives  me  so  much  Joy 
To  write  and  say  I'm  glad  you're  proud 

Of  every  soldier  boy. 

Dear  Mom — It's  praise  like  that  that  cheers 

Us  on  each  day  and  night. 
And  gives  us  what  It  takes  to  war 

For  what  is  Just  and  right; 
And  don't  forget  each  soldier  here 

In  khaki  and  in  blue 
Is  also  proud  to  save  and  serve 

His  flag  and  country,  too. 

Dear  Mom — I  know  you  ask  the  Lord 

Each  hour  ol  every  day 
To  be  our  guide  and  shield  us  from 

The  perU  of  the  fray; 
And  knowing  this  we  carry  on 

Until  the  war  is  won. 
So  keep  that  smile  you  wore  the  day 

Tou  said,  "Ocd  bless  you,  sou." 

Dear  Mom— I've  got  to  cut  this  short 

By  saying.  "I'm  Just  fine," 
Because  I  hear  the  tramp  of  march 

And  I  must  fall  in  line; 
So.  dont  forget  to  tell  the  folk 

To  pray  a  little  more 
Because  it  takes  the  stuff  that  comes 

From  prayers  to  end  the  war. 


.    How  the  Dictators  Get  Their  Start 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILTON  E.  HALL 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  Dscember  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  KALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  sermon  which  was  deliv- 
ered on  November  26.  1944,  by  the  Rev- 
erend James  Appleby  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Anderson,  S.  C.  It 
is  entitled  "How  the  Dictators  Get  Their 
Start"  and  I  am  sure  will  prove  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RkcciD, 
as  follows: 

HOW    THE    OICTATOE8    CCT   THEia    STACT 

(By  the  Reverend  James  Appleby) 

Scripture:  I  Samuel  xx:  4a-xxU:  6. 

Text:  "And  there  were  drawn  together  to 
htm  everyone  that  was  in  distress,  and  every- 
one who  was  in  debt,  and  everyone  who  was 
embittered,  and  he  became  their  leader." 
(I  Samuel  xxll:  2.) 

The  morning  was  already  advanced  and 
the  sun  was  high  when  David  t>egan  his 
flight  from  Gibeah.  He  could  not  afford  to 
wait  until  the  cool  and  the  dark  of  the  eve- 
ning, for  he  did  not  know  how  soon  purruit 
would  be  set  on  foot.  All  that  day  he  trav- 
eled across  the  gaunt,  bare  rocks  of  the  Ju- 
dsan  plateau,  proceeding  for  the  most  part 
at  an  easy  run.  a  pace  which  he  could  main- 
tain for  hours.  He  was  young  and  light  and 
fleet  of  foot,  and  although  he  had  not  lived 
BO  simple  a  life  at  court  as  he  had  at  home 
In  Bethlehem,  he  had  not  allowed  good  liv- 
ing to  diminish  his  powers  of  endurance. 

He  thought  as  he  ran,  and  his  thoughU 
were  sad  and  bitter.  How  short  had  been  his 
days  of  glory.  They  had  come  and  gone  like 
a  dream.  He  had  exulted  in  the  thriU  of  bat- 
tle. He  had  loved  to  study  the  art  of  war. 
He  had  been  happy  sitting  in  the  council  of 
sute.  and  he  had  felt  an  ever  Increasing 
confidence  in  his  own  capacity.  Now  all 
was  gone.  He  who  would  have  sat  at  mei;t 
the  night  before  with  the  king,  and  the 
prince,  and  the  king's  cousin,  General  Ab- 
ner.  was  now  a  homeless  fugitive  with  the 
wllderneEs  before  him  and  death  behind  him. 

He  had  no  one  now  in  whom  he  could  put 
his  tnist  except  the  God  of  his  youth,  and  to 
that  God,  even  as  he  ran,  he  poured  out  his 
heart.  His  faith  had  never  faltered  In  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  and  however  great 
were  the  troubles  that  had  come  upon  him, 
and  however  friendless  he  felt,  he  knew  that 
the  Lord  was  on  his  side  and  would  never 
desert  him. 

Fortified  by  these  reflections,  he  began  to 
take  thoiight  for  the  future.  Instinctively 
his  steps  turned  south  toward  the  country 
that  he  knew,  the  country  where  he  had 
fought  the  Philistines  and  where  his  home 
lay:  but  he  had  no  settled  plan  in  his  head. 
It  would  plainly  be  folly  to  go  to  Bethlehem, 
the  first  place  where  they  would  look  for  him, 
and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him,  with  the 
record  of  his  successful  war  against  the  FhllK- 
tines,  to  stray  into  enemy  territory. 

Meanwhile  evening  was  coming  on,  and  he 
was  beginning  to  suffer  exhaustion.  He  had' 
eaten  nothing  since  dawn,  for  such  provi- 
sions that  he  had  brought  had  all  been  con- 
sumed in  the  previous  24  hours.  Also  he  was 
unarmed,   since  he   had   not   wished   to   be 
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Impeded  by  bemrj  imponM  In  the  first  itage 
of  bis  flight. 

He  was  traTeling  In  the  direction  of  Jeru- 
salem bnt  he  had  no  Intention  of  entering 
that  city,  or  testing  the  hospitality  of  the 
fierce  Jebusltes.  Nearer  him  lay  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Nob.  a  monastic  settlement,  inhab- 
ited by  a  small  body  of  priests  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  refiftious  observances.  David 
knew  the  chief  of  these  priests,  who  was 
named  Ahlmelech.  and  being  directly  de- 
— ended  from  Di.  Samuel's  master,  be  be- 
longed to  the  most  distinguished  priestly 
family  in  Israel. 

The  powerful  fraternity  of  the  priests  and 
prophets  had  never  forgiven  Saul  for  his 
kff«*eh  with  Samuel,  and  8aul  had  never 
■OQCht  to  regain  their  fa- or.  He  had  gov- 
emed  well  and  had  done  nothing  further  to 
offend  religion,  but  he  refused  to  submit  to 
clerical  control,  and  he  was  regarded  by  the 
priests  with  fear  and  hostility. 

When,  therefore.  David  suddenly  appeared. 
Ahlmelech  came  to  meet  him  with  fear  and 
trembling.  David  had  postponed  his  arrival 
unui  nightfall  in  order  that  be  might  be  seen 
by  as  few  as  possible.  The  hour  of  his  visit 
and  the  fact  that  he.  the  king's  son-in-law, 
should  rome  unattended  seemed  strange  and 
alarming.  In  reply  to  the  priest's  question- 
ing. David  Invented  a  story  that  be  was  on  a 
ssctet  mission  from  Saul  and  that  It  was  im- 
portant that  no  one  itMnild  know  that  he  was 
ttere.  As  for  the  men  who  were  und-r  his 
ooflOBMnd.  he  had  arranged  to  meet  them  in 
a  certain  place  hard  by  and  had  come  him- 
seiX  to  collect  provisions  for  them.  He  would 
be  oblifed  U  Ahlmelech  would  let  him  have 
Ave  loaves. 

The  old  priest,  still  nervoiu.  protested  that 
he  bad  no  common  bread  In  the  hou  e,  only 
holy  bread.  It  was  the  custom  to  consecrate 
12  loavea  of  unleavened  bread  weekly  to  the 
Lord,  and  lay  them  upon  the  altar,  where 
they  were  replaced  on  the  Sabbath  by  12 
freahly  baked  loaves.  The  stale  ones  were 
usually  eaten  by  the  priests,  but  could  be 
given  to  the  laity,  provided  the  recipient  had 
not  committed  within  the  la^ttew  days  any 
of  the  acts  which  rendered  a  man  uudean 
and  dlsquallfled  him  from  taking  part  in 
religious  ceremony. 

David  tried  to  put  his  mind  to  ease  on  this 
subject,  but  still  fabricated  a  story  that  con- 
cealed the  real  facts  except  that  he  was  des- 
perately hungry. 

The  priest  then  sent  for  the  bread,  which 
was  brought  by  a  vlUainous  looking  serving 
nun.  whom  David  recognised  as  a  certain 
Doeg.  an  Edomlte  who  had  prevloxialy  been 
a  servant  of  Saul.  A  premonition  of  evil 
swept  over  David  as  he  noted  this  man's 
shifty  eyes  and  cruel  mouth. 

But  he  had  no  time  for  such  fancies,  for  he 
had  another  request  to  make.  He  had  to 
ask  for  the  loan  of  a  sword  or  a  spear,  a  hard 
tiling  to  ask  of  a  priest,  and  still  harder  to 
taplatn  why  he  had  none.  His  excuse  was 
lame.  "I  have  neither  brought  my  sword  nor 
ny  weapons  with  me  because  the  king's  busi- 
ness required  haste."  The  reply  was  surpris- 
ing, for  the  priest  said.  "The  sword  of  Go- 
liath, the  Philistine  whom  thou  slewest  in  th9 
vale  of  Bah,  behold  it  is  here  wrapped  In  a 
eloth  •  •  •  if  thou  wilt  take  that,  take 
It."    Wattffally  David  took  it. 

And  then  he  disappeared  into  the  night. 
and  the  old  priest  left  alone,  still  trembling, 
prayed  that  no  ill  might  ccme  of  this  visit — 
a  prayer  that  alas,  was  not  granted. 

Strengthened  by  food.  David  continued  his 

journey.     It  was  plainly  desirable  to  travel 

in  the  darknees  and  to  rest  by  day.  but  he  was 

aocxistomed  to  Journeying  by  night,  and  he 

^kncw  tbe  country,  and  these  were  valuable 

The  grim  problem  before  him  was  one  of 
■urvival.  Could  he  live,  or  must  he  die?  As 
a  lone  fugitive,  "a  hunted  partridge  on  a  hiU." 
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as  he  described  himself, 
for  him.     How  could  he 
and  fuel  in  the  winter, 
would  be  warned  to  watch 
him.  and  hand  him  over 
No.  he  mtut  collect  a  ban( 
seek  with  their  help  to 
lived  in  Palestine 
then  he  must  find  some 
out  for  his  bcuid. 

At  the  time  when  David 
ing  his  raid  against  the 
passed  through  a  valley  noi 
vale  of  Eah  where  he  ha 
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This  account  makes  us 
ary  figure  of  Robin  Hood 
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Sherwood  Forest, 
merry  band  of  followers, 
we  know  from  several  play 
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Quite  plainly  this  is  a 
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of  their  God-given  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

There  were  such  in  Germany.  There  Is  no 
Intention  on  my  part  to  suggest  that  Ger- 
many was  not  the  aggressor  in  this  as  well 
as  In  many  other  wars,  nor  to  take  away  any 
of  the  responsibility  from  her  people  for  the 
crimes  they  have  perpetrated  upon  the  world, 
but  the  people  of  Germany  are  not  solely 
to  blame.  In  the  days  of  the  Weimar  Re- 
public, had  the  democratic  elements  that 
were  in  Germany  more  encouragement  from 
the  strong  democracies  throughout  the 
world,  and  if  their  economic  system  had  not 
been  so  completely  wrecked  so  that  they 
wallowed  desperately  through  a  terrible  pe- 
riod of  inflation,  the  story  might  l>e  different. 
But  the  people  were  in  distress  and  nearly 
everyone  was  in  debt,  and  most  of  them  were 
embittered,  and  so  they  were  drawn  to- 
gether— to  whom?  To  one  Adolf  Schlckl- 
gruber,  who  seemed  to  embody  In  himself  tAl 
their  tragedy  and  bitterness,  and  yet  who 
suggested  a  way  out.  Ludwlg  Wagner  in  his 
biography  of  Hitler  says.  "Tlie  worse  the 
plight  of  the  German  people  became  the 
more  the  Hitler  movement  flourished.  When 
unemployment  Increased  the  Nazis  had  to 
hold  several  meetings  on  the  same  evening. 
As  the  value  of  the  mark  plunged  lower  and 
lower,  the  Hitler  partisans  grew  by  thou- 
sands." Hitler  gave  the  perfect  prescription 
for  a  dictatorship.  If  any  man  knows,  cer- 
tainly he  is  that  man.  "First,  exploit  the 
lower  classes  in  order  to  win  millions  of  fol- 
lowers. Second,  utilize  the  upper  classes' 
fear  of  social  revolution  In  order  to  black- 
mall  them  for  millions  in  subsidies.  Third, 
soar  on  the  wings  of  a  people's  revolution 
and  under  the  protection  of  influential  arts- 
tocrats  to  dictatorship  over  them  all." 

A  somewhat  similar  story  can  be  told  In 
Italy.  In  the  days  preceding  the  march  of 
Mussolini's  black  shirts  on  Rome,  anarchy 
was  abroad  in  the  land.  There  was  inflation 
and  distress  among  almost  all  the  people. 
They  were  embittered  and  against  all  the 
"haves"  and  the  "Ins,"  for  they  were  the 
"have-nots"  and  the  "outs,"  and  along  came 
Mussolini  and  his  Fascists! 

Apparently  Russian  communiam  Is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  fascism  and  in  some 
ways  It  is,  and  yet  in  Russia  the  same  old 
story  can  he  told.  The  Romanoffs  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were 
largely  Indifferent  to  the  people  and  their 
needs.  The  plight  of  the  serfs  was  pitiful 
to  an  extreme  and  once  again  those  in 
distress  (and  there  were  millions)  and  those 
in  debt  (and  there  were  millions)  and  those 
embittered  (and  they  too  could  be  num- 
bered by  the  millions)  were  drawn  to- 
gether—and Lenin  had  his  foUowlng! 

We  see  the  same  old  story  repeated  In 
Britain  and  In  our  country.  Oliver  Crom- 
weU  was,  after  all.  Just  the  man  of  the  hour 
during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts  when  the 
theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  had  be- 
come so  intolerable  to  the  people  that  they 
began  to  demand  changes  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  own  divine  rights.  This  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  our  national  history, 
for  it  was  the  common  man  who  heeded  the 
cry  of  Samuel  Adams  and  who  felt  he  was 
being  taxed  without  representation  whether 
he  was  or  not.  Many  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerftil  paid  no  attention  to  demagogues 
like  Sam  Adams  and  Tom  Paine,  and  they 
remained  Loyalists  through  tlie  stirring  days 
preceding  and  following  1776.  but  the  peo- 
ple— especially  those  who  were  in  distress 
and  in  debt  and  embittered  flocked  to  thosa 
who  promised  some  relief. 

Now  the  subsequent  history  was  not  the 
same  In  all  these  countries,  but  the  start  of 
revolution  in  each  case  was  very  similar.  A 
dictatorship  did  not  develop  in  every  case, 
but  in  each  case  we  see  how  dictators  set 
their  start. 
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How  do  dictators  get  their  start?  Is  it  be- 
cause of  special  power  in  the  personality  of 
some  men?  Surely  not  when  we  study  the 
lives  and  the  abilities  of  some  of  the  leaders 
that  have  been  pushed  up  by  the  surge  of 
the  people.  It  Is  more  because  ol  conditions 
in  which  people  find  themselves  and 
against  which  they  begin  to  rebel.  Someone 
has  wisely  said  that  "revolutions  are  caused 
by  the  stupidity  of  rulers,"  stupidity  which 
makes  conditions  where  unrest  breeds.  God 
has  made  us  so.  He  planted  eternity  in  our 
hearts.  He  has  given  us  a  spark  of  the  divine 
so  that  we  always  struggle  toward  free- 
dom. He  has  made  us  sense  (even  if  at 
times  only  slightly)  the  worth  of  human 
personality.  In  one  of  the  best  plctvues  of 
the  year  "None  But  the  Lonely  Heart,"  this 
whole  idea  is  faced.  When  the  hero  of  the 
picture — Ernie  Mott  (played  by  Cary  Grant) 
sees  the  static  pity  of  London's  East  End,  and 
knows  his  sweetheart's  battered  desire  for 
security,  he  begins  to  strike  out  for  relief — 
not  honestly  and  honorably,  but  earnestly. 
When  finally  war  engulfs  him,  he  says,  he 
will  "flght  with  the  man  who  will  flght  for 
a  human  way  of  life." 

Now  to  come  back  to  our  story.  Why 
didn't  David  become  a  dictator?  He  certain- 
ly had  the  chance.  Perhaps  we  get  a  sug- 
gestion In  one  of  the  Psalms  that  he  wrote 
during  this  period.  "I  cried  unto  the  Lord 
with  my  voice;  With  my  voice  unto  the  Lord 
did  I  make  my  supplication  •  •  •  Thou 
art  my  refuge.  And  my  portion  In  the  land 
of  the  living."     (Psalm  142.) 

David  had  such  a  close  and  vital  relation- 
ship to  God  and  realized  his  own  personal 
dependence  upon  Him  that  his  own  selfish 
ambition  was  curbed  and  controlled.  How 
different  has  been  the  case  with  many  of  the 
world's  genuine  dictators. 

But  we  have  a  more  striking  example  in 
the  great  son  of  David.  Jesus  the  Christ.  For 
a  period  He  was  amazingly  popular.  The 
people  flocked  to  Him.  "The  common  peo- 
ple heard  Him  gladly."  Why?  Because  they 
were  hungry,  and  oppressed  and  fearful,  and 
He  was  concerned  about  their  needs.  He 
fed  them:  He  healed  them;  He  comforted 
them  and  relieved  their  anxieties.  But  He 
was  never  willing  to  become  their  earthly 
king.  They  wanted  to  crown  Him.  but  He 
steadfastly  refused  and  turned  away  from 
that  temptation  which  first  came  to  Him  at 
the  beginning  of  His  ministry  and  continued 
all  the  way  through  It. 

Of  all  His  teachings,  none  is  more  impor- 
tant than  His  insistence  on  the  worth  of 
human  personality  and  the  value  of  the 
individual.  Always  He  taught  It  by  lip  and 
by  life,  and  He  was  concerned  that  each 
person  be  fed  and  clothed  and  happy  and 
to  each  He  gave  the  right  to  become  a  son 
of  God— an  heir  and  Joint  heir  with  Him. 
And  when  you  face  the  significance  of  that, 
you  see  the  cornerstone  of  democracy.  To 
be  sure  Christianity  can  survive  without 
democracy  but  has  little  chance  without 
Christianity. 

We  must  ever  be  aware  of  that  close  con- 
nection in  this  country.  Dictators  get  their 
start  only  when  conditions  are  such  that  the 
Ood-glven  rights  of  the  individual  are  not 
guaranteed,  and  when  the  value  of  person- 
ality la  thought  of  as  less  than  the  value  of 
property,  and  when  people  are  thwarted  In 
their  divine  right  of  sonshlp  to  God.  And 
one  of  the  ways,  and  the  greatest  way  to 
guarantee  the  protection  of  this  right  is  to 
proclaim  and  to  practice  the  gospel  of  Him 
who  proved  the  value  of  every  Individual  by 
dying  for  him  on  Calvary's  Cross,  that  we 
throtigh  Him  might  be  free  and  thus  have 
the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  the  abundant 
liXe. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  from  vet- 
erans and  their  families  with  reference 
to  benefits  extended  to  them  under  leg- 
islation enacted  for  their  benefit.  For 
the  purpose  of  expediting  the  flow  of 
requisite  information  into  their  posses- 
sion, I  should  like  to  present  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  benefits  established  by 
existing  legislation. 

O.  X.  BILL 

The  act  of  June  22,  1944,  known  as  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944, 
provides: 

TITLS  I.  HOSPTTALIZATION,  CXAIMS,  AND 
PZOCZDVlLXa 

First.  Adequate  organization  of  thr 
Veterans  Administration  to  administer 
all  veterans'  benefits  except  employment. 

Second.  Adequate  hospital  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans 
for  non-service-connected  disabilities  or 
diseases  as  well  as  for  disabilities  or  dis- 
eases incurred  in  service. 

Third.  The  right  to  have  explained  to 
him.  before  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service,  all  rights  and  benefits  to 
which  the  veteran  may  be  entitled,  and 
an  opportunity,  if  he  so  desires,  to  file  a 
claim  therefor. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  adequate  pros- 
thetic appliances — artificial  limbs,  eyes, 
and  teeth — and  necessary  training  to  ef- 
fect the  greatest  possible  benefits  in  the 
use  of  such  appliances. 

Fifth.  Adequate  safeguards — as  against 
forced  statements  against  the  interests 
of  the  veteran. 

Sixth.  Adequate  contact  facilities  la 
Army  and  Navy  discharge  centers,  in- 
cluding those  furnished  by  the  services 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  by  national 
veterans'  organizations  and  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Seventh.  Prompt  transfer  of  the  es- 
sential records  of  service  departments 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
prompt  adjudication  of  claims  for 
benefits. 

Eighth.  The  right  of  review  in  cases 
of  irregular  discharge  or  release  from 
active  service — 

(a)  By  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  determine  whether  the  per- 
son, at  time  of  committing  the  offense, 
was  insane,  in  event  of  which  determina- 
tion benefits  to  which  the  person  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  shall  not  be  for- 
feited; 

(b)  Except  In  case  of  separation  by 
sentence  of  general  court  martial,  any 
enlisted  man  or  officer  may  have  a  re- 
view by  an  authorized  board  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  such  discharge 
or  dismissal: 

(c)  Any  officer  retired  or  released  to 
Inactive  status  without  pay  may,  like- 


wise, have  a  review  by  an  authorised 
board  to  determine  retirement  rights. 

Under  both  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the 
claim  for  review  must  be  filed  within  15 
years  after  discharge  or  dismissal  or 
within  15  years  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  is  later. 

TTTLX   n.    EDUCATION    OF    VXTEIANS 

First.  One  year,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  in  continuous  or  part-time 
study,  of  education  or  training — 

(a)  At  any  school  or  institution  of  the 
veteran's  choice. 

(b)  In  any  subject  or  subjects  desired 
for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Second.  Not  to  exceed  3  additional 
years  of  education  and  training,  depend- 
ing upon — 

(a)  Length  of  service. 

(b)  Satisfactory  progress  In  studies  or 
training. 

(c)  The  condition  that  the  person  was 
not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance  into  service,  or.  If  over  such 
age.  that  his  education  or  training  was 
impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  inter- 
fered with  by  reason  of  entrance  into 
servitc. 

Third.  Payment  of  all  tuition  and 
other  fees,  cost  of  books,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  other  necessary  expenses,  not 
to  exceed  a  maximum  of  $500  per  school 
year. 

Fourth.  Subsistence  allowance  while 
pursuing  education  or  training  in  the 
amount  of  $30  per  month  If  the  veteran 
is  without  dependents,  or  $75  per  month 
if  he  has  a  dependent  or  dependents. 

Fifth.  Part-time  attendance  ,  in  a 
course  of  education  or  training  at  a  re- 
duced subsistence  allowance  or  without 
allowance  but  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  expenses. 

Sixth.  The  right  to  have  released  to 
him  books  and  equipment  furnished  If 
he  satisfactorily  completes  his  course  of 
education  or  training. 

Seventh.  The  right  to  vocational  edu- 
cation for  service-Incurred  disabilities  is 
extended  to  those  who  served  during  the 
period  from  September  16,  '940,  to  De- 
cember 6,  1£41. 

TTTLS    m.    LOANS    rOB    THB    FUTtCIlABB    OB    CON- 

■TBUcnoN  or  bombs,  tabms,  and  cusinbss 

PBOPEBTT 

First.  Loans  for  the  purposes  stated 
or  for  the  alteration  or  Improvement  of 
buildings  or  equipment  may  be  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan, 
the  total  amount  guaranteed  as  to  any 
one  person  not  exceeding  the  aggregate 
of  $2,000. 

(a)  Loans  may  be  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  by  private  or  public — State  or 
Federal — lending  agencies  ox  Institu- 
tions; 

(b)  The  proceeds  of  the  proposed  loan 
must  be  used  for  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  specified  and  the  circum- 
stances must  meet  the  sj>eclficatlons  pre- 
scribed; 

(c)  Interest  rate  must  not  exceed  4 
percent  per  annum; 

(d)  The  loan  must  be  practicable  and 
suitable  to  the  veteran's  circumstances; 

(e)  The  loan  must  be  repaid  within  29 
years; 
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ff>  The  Ooyemment  mxist  have  the 
right  o{  subrosation  to  the  extent  of  any 
guaranty  paid: 

(g)  The  liability  under  the  guaranty 
*  decrease  or  increase  with  the  de- 
Be  or  Increase  ot  the  amount  of  im- 
paid  obJigation: 

(h»  The  •treement  must  permit  the 
Government  to  protect  itselX  in  case  of 
default  through  the  right  to  bid  on  fore- 
closure prcceedlngs  or  to  refinance. 

Second.  In  the  event  a  principal  loan 
is  made  or  guaranteed  or  insured  by  a 
Ftoderal  agency,  a  loan  for  all  or  part  of 
the  balance  or  the  purchase  price  or  cost 
be  guaranteed — 

(a)  If  it  does  not  exceed  i2.000; 

(b>  U  It  does  not  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  cost  or  purchase  price; 

<c>  If  the  interest  rate  does  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  1  percent  the  interest 
rate  on  the  principtal  loan: 

(d)  If  the  conditions  otherwise  meet 
those  prescribed  under  1  above. 

Third.  Any  veteran  eligible  under 
title  in  shall  also  be  eligible  for  the  ben- 
efits of  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm  Ten- 
ant Act.  as  amended,  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  he  were  a  farm  tenant.  Eligibility 
must  be  determined — 

(a)  By  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
ftlrs; 

(b)  By  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

TTTLB   IV.    IlfPLOTMEirr   OT    VCTERAifS 

First.  The  right  to  registration  for 
employment  with  or  for  placement  in 
employment  by  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service  through— 

(a>  The  United  States  Employment 
Service.' 

(b)  Any  State  employment  agency  co- 
operating with  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  this  right 
applies  to  any  veteran  of  any  war,  dis- 
elaarged  or  released  from  active  service 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able discharge:  and  it  should  also  be 
noted  that,  while  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  is  made  responsible  for 
veterans'  employment,  that  is  sot  a 
function  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
but  is  retained  in  the  United  Slates  Em- 
plojrment  Service. 

tnXS    ».    ISAOJTTSTMZIVT    AIXOWAMCES    TtM    TXM- 

atn  MiMwitH  or  thz  Aaios  fosceb  who 
umacpLOTCD 


First.  Unemployment  allowances  of 
$20  per  week  while  unemployed,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  week  of  imemployment  must 
have  begun — 

(a)  After  the  first  Sunday  of  the  third 
Ottlaodar  month  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act; 

(b>  Not  later  than  2  jrears  after  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  service,  or 
the  termination  of  the  war,  whichever 
be  the  later  date. 

2.  That  the  veteran  shall  not  receive 
subsistence  allowance  for  education  or 
training  under  title  II  of  the  act  or  in- 
creased pension  for  vocational  training 

Public  Law  No.  16.  Seventy-eighth 


3.  To  be  eligible,  the  person  must — 
(a>  Reside  In  the  United  States; 
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<b)  Be  completely 
partially  unemployed,  at  w 
$23  per  week; 

(c)  Be  registered  with 
to  a  public  employment 

(d)  Be  able  to  work  and 
suitable  work. 

4.  Any  person  will  be 
receiving  an  allowance  If — 

(a)  He   leaves   suitable 
tarily,  without  good  cause  or 
or  discharged  for  misconduct 

(b)  He.  without  good 
app'y  for  suitable  work  or  tc 
able  work  offered: 

(c)  He  fails,  without 
attend  an  available  free 

(d)  He  is  participating 
labor  dispute  causing  a  w 

fe)  Added  penalties  applj? 
slve  disqualifying  offenses 

5.  Within  the  52  weeks' 
eligibility  is  determined  b? 
weeks  of  allowances  for  eacl 
3  months  of  service  and  4  we 
ances  for  each  month  or 
thereof  of  servioe  thereafter 

6.  The  allowance  of  $20 
be  reduced  by  any  Federal 
employment  or  disability 
other   than   pension, 
retired  pay  paid  by  the 
ministration,  received  by  the 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Second.  Any  person  self 
profit  in  an  independent  esiabl 
trade,  business,  profession,  or 
tion  is  eligibie  for 
ances — 

(a>  If  net  earninjs  are 
for  the  previous  calendar 

<b>  The  amount  of  allowaijce 
difference  between  tiie  net 
$100  per  month. 

(O  The   conditions    as 
otherwise  as  provided  in 
the  qutdifications  and  disque  I 

Third.  Savere  penalties 
for  fraud  and  misrepresenta^on 
nection    with   claims  for 
allowances. 

Fomth.       Readjustment 
claims  are  to  be  serviced  by 
cies  or,  as  to  railway  em 
Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Fifth.  Right  of  appeal 
agency  to  the  Administrator 
Affairs  is  preserved. 
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TITLE    TI.    OBIfCSAX.    ADMHOSnUTIV'  t 
PROVISIONS 


"  Include 

sontinental 

.  terri- 

District  of 


States. 


First.  By  definition  "veteraiis 
those  who  reside  within  the 
United  States,  the  several 
tones  and  possessions,  and  the 
Columbia. 

Second.  A  discharge  or 
active  service   under    condit 
than  dishonorable  is  made  a 
to  entitlement  to  benefits 
Law  No.  2,  as  amended,  as 
act.     This  will  apply  to — 

(a)  Pensions. 

(b)  Compensation. 

(c)  Hospitalization. 

(d)  Domiciliary  care. 

(e)  Vocational  training, 
(f  >  Benefits  provided  by  tfcts  act. 
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Declaration  is  made  that  benefits  re- 
ceived under  this  act  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  benefit  afforded  by  subsequent 
legislation,  if  any,  in  the  nature  of  ad- 
justed pay  or  compensation  for  service. 

VeTEHA!»S'     BTNETITS    UNBER     OTHER     LAWS Klj- 

LOTMnrrs  and  allowances  administered  bt 

THX  WAR  AlfO  WAYT  DEPART  MEWTS 

The  following  amounts  are  paid  for  the 
support  of  soldiers'  dependents: 

Wife  only.  $50. 

Wife  and  one  child,  $80. 

Wife  and  two  ciiildren,  $100. 

For  each  additional  child,  an  addi- 
tional $20. 

One  chUd  but  no  wife,  $42. 

For  each  additional  child,  an  addi- 
tional $20. 

If  the  parents  are  dependent  upon  the 
soldier : 

One  parent  will  receive  $50. 

Two  parents.  $68. 

One  parent  and  one  dependent  brother 
or  sirter,  $68. 

Two  parents  and  one  dependent 
brother  or  sister.  $79. 

One  brother  or  sister  but  no  parent. 
$42. 

For  each  additional  dependent  brother 
or  sister,  an  additional  $11. 

DOmCILIART  CARE 

The  United  States  Soldiers'  Home,  un- 
der jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department, 
or  Naval  Home,  under  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department  This  is  in  addition 
to  that  provided  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

EVFLOTlfENT 

Return  to  his  job  after  discharge  un- 
der jurisdiction  of  Selective  Service; 
placing  in  other  jobs.  War  Manpower 
Commi5sion;  veterans'  preference,  ad- 
ministered by  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  various  departments 
and  agencies;  job  training,  rehabilita- 
tion (nonservice  di."=;ability ) .  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

INSDEANCB 

Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

I/NIMPLOTICENT  EENEnTS 

Social  Security  Board,  Federal  Security 
Agency, 

RE.iMEUEN'1    PAT 

Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  administered  for  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  regularly  estab- 
lished and  reserve  components  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

TAXES 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue:  All  vet- 
eran benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  are  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation. 

M08 1  Einvo-oirr  pit 
Act  of  February  3. 1944,  Public  Law  No. 
225.  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Muster- 
ing-out  pay  of  $300  for  persons  who  have 
performed  active  service  for  60  days  or 
more,  have  served  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  Alaska; 
$300  for  persons  who  have  performed 
active  service  for  60  days  or  more  and 
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have  served  no  part  thereof  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  Alaska;  $100  for  persons  who  have 
performed  active  service  for  less  than  60 
days. 

PENSIONS  FOR  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR.  BOXER 
RECELLION,  AND  PHIIiIFPINX  INSXTRRECTIOM 
VETERANS 

Act  of  March  1,  1944.  Public  Law  No. 
242,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Pensions 
were  mcreased  for  these  veterans,  based 
upon  total  disability  or  age  65,  from  $60 
to  $75  per  month.  Previous  law  was  lib- 
eralized with  respect  to  tlie  limiting  of 
marriage  and  governing  eligibility  of 
widows  of  deceased  veterans  for  service 
pension  purposes  by  changing  the  limit- 
ing date  of  marriage  from  September  1, 
1922,  to  January  1,  1938;  and  provided 
for  increased  pension  to  widows  of  this 
group  by  granting  $40  pei-  month  to  a 
widow  when  the  age  of  65  years  is  at- 
tained, or  $50  per  month  if  the  widow 
or  former  widow  was  the  wife  of  a  vet- 
eran during  the  period  of  his  service  in 
the  war. 

VETERANS  or  INDIAN   WARE 

Act  Of  March  3.  1944.  Public  Law  No. 
245,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
the  rate  for  total  disability  or  age  65  to 
$60  per  month;  and  authorized  the  rate 
of  $100  per  month  where  the  veteran  is  in 
need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person.  The  act  also  liberalized 
the  marriage  date  previously  limited  to 
March  3,  1917,  by  including  additional 
widows  married  after  that  date  if  60 
years  of  age  and  if  married  to  the  veteran 
10  or  more  years  prior  to  his  death,  with 
the  requirement  of  continuous  cohabi- 
tation with  the  veteran  from  date  of 
marriage  to  date  of  death;  and  increased 
the  service  pension  from  $30  to  $40  per 
month  upon  the  attainment  by  the  widow 
of  age  70  years  and  $50  per  month  if  the 
widow  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran  during 
the  period  of  his  service  in  the  Indian 
wars.  I 

NATIONAL    GUARD    AND    SELECTIVir    SERVICE    MEN'S 
PENSION  BENEFITS  UNDER  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS 

Act  of  May  11.  1944.  Public  Law  300. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Provided  for 
volunteers,  National  Guard  men,  and 
selectees  pension  benefits  based  upon  dis- 
ability resulting  from  ipjury  or  disea"fee 
incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  while  report- 
ing imder  orders  of  the  local  draft  board 
and  prior  to  acceptance  or  rejection  from 
service.  This  act  provides  benefits  simi- 
lar to  those  which  were  provided  for 
World  War  No.  1  cases. 

BCEINO-ETX  DOGS,  ETC.,  FOB  BUND  VETERANS 

Act  of  May  24,  1944,  authorized  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
provide  seeing-eye  dogs  trained  for  the 
aid  of  blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to 
disability  compensation  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  to  provide  such  veterans  with 
mechanical  and  electronic  equipment  for 
aiding  them  to  overcome  their  handicap 
of  blindness. 

INCREASED  PENSION  RATES 

Act  of  May  27,  1944,  Public  Law  No. 
812.  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
by  15  percent  the  service-connected  dis- 
ability rates  of  compensation  or  pension 


payable  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  No. 
1  and  World  War  No.  2  and  veterans  en- 
titled to  wartime  rates  based  on  service 
on  or  after  September  16,  1940,  for  Serv- 
ice-connected disabilities;  increased  the 
rates  for  widows  and  children  under 
Public  Law  No.  484.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  which  provides  com- 
pensation to  the  widow  and  children 
where  any  World  War  No.  1  veteran  dies 
of  non-service-connected  cause  but  at 
the  time  of  death  had  a  service-con- 
nected disability  and  included  widows 
and  children  of  World  War  No  2  vet- 
erans for  benefits  under  the  said  Public 
Law  No.  484.  as  amended. 

PENSION    BASB)    UPON    NON-SERVICE-CONNBCTED 
DISABILTTT 

Act  of  May  27.  1944.  Public  Law  No. 

313,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Increased 
the  pension  payable  for  non-service-con- 
nected disability  of  pennanent  and  total 
degree  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  the  Spanish-American 
War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  from  $40  to 
$50  per  month,  and  increased  the  rate  to 
$60  per  month  where  such  veterans  shall 
have  been  rated  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  and  in  receipt  of  pension  for  a 
continuous  period  of  10  years,  or  reached 
the  age  of  65  and  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled.  The  act  also  made  the 
benefits  above  descril)ed  available  to 
World  War  No.  2  veterans. 

RXTIRD)  PAT 

Act  of  May  27,  1944,  Public  Law  No. 

314,  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Provides 
for  the  payment  of  pension  or  compen- 
sation to  certain  persons  receiving  reUred 
pay  by  permitting  a  waiver  of  so  nnich 
of  the  retired  pay  and  allowances  as  is 
equal  in  amount  to  the  pension  or  com- 
pensation to  which  the  retired  person 
is  otherwise  entitled.  Inasmuch  as  pen- 
sions and  compensation  are  exempt  from 
income  tax  and  retired  pay  other  than 
that  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of 
duty,  is  not  so  exempt.  The  effect  of 
this  act  is  to  permit  exemption  of  so 
much  of  the  retired  pay  as  is  waived  in 
order  to  receive  pension  or  compensation. 

COMFENSAnOM    AND   PENSION   FOR   DISABILITT    OE 
DEATH 

Service-connected  disability:  Under 
the  Veterans  Regulations  promulgated 
by  the  act  of  March  20.  1933,  as 
amended,  honorably  discharged  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  are  entitled  to  compensation  or 
pension  for  disabilities  incurred  in  or 
aggravated  by  such  service  in  line  of 
duty.  The  rates  range  from  $10  per 
month  for  10-percent  disability  to  $100 
per  month  for  total  disability.  Special 
rates  are  payable  for  specific  losses,  such 
as  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  and  so  forth,  the 
highest  rate  being  $250  per  mcnth. 
While  the  World  War  No.  2  veterans  were 
entitled  to  these  rates  following  the  act  of 
December  19,  1941,  they  were  placed  on 
complete  parallel  under  the  Veterans 
Regulations  promulgated  under  the  act 
of  July  13,  1943,  Public  Law  144.  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  with  reference  to 
the  requirements  governing  proof  of 
service  connection  of  disability.  The 
later  act  also  liberalized  the  regulation 


concerning  the  presumption  of  sound- 
ness upon  entry  into  service.  Under 
Public  Law  312,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  May  27,  1944.  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  or  pen- 
sion payable  to  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2  include  vet- 
erans entitled  to  wartime  rates  based 
upon  service  on  or  after  September  16. 
1940.  for  service-incurred  disability,  not 
including  special  awards  and  allowances 
fixed  by  law,  were  increased  by  15  per- 
cent. 

In  lieu  of  such  pension  or  compensa- 
tion. Reserve  oflBcers  called  to  active 
duty  and  oflBcers  appointed  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  retirement  of  ofiBcers  of 
the  Regular  Establishment,  are  retired 
by  the  War  Department,  certified  to  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  their  re- 
tired pay,  equal  to  75  percent  of  their 
base  pay,  is  paid  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration out  of  the  pension  appropria- 
tion. 

NON-SSRVICX -CONNECTED    DISABILTrT 

Public  Law  No.  313,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  27,  1944:  The 
rate  of  pension  for  permanent  and  total 
nMi-service-cormected  disability  appli- 
cable to  veterans  of  the  Spanlsh-Ameri-  ' 
can  War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  World 
War  No.  1,  was  Increased  to  $60  per 
month  where  such  veterans  have  been 
rated  permanent  and  total,  in  receipt  of 
pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10 
years  or  reached  the  age  of  65  and  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled.  This 
act  also  provides  that  the  above  pension 
for  non-service-connected  disability 
shall  apply  to  both  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  Worid  War  No.  2. 

SERVICE-CONNECTED  DEATH 

The  rates  of  compensation  or  pension 
for  widows,  children,  and  dependent  par- 
enU  of  World  War  No.  1  and  Wcrld  War 
No.  2  veterans,  based  upon  death  in  serv- 
ice or  service-connected  death  are  as 
follows: 

Widow,  no  child,  $50. 

Widow,  one  child — with  $13  for  each 
additional  child — $65. 

No  widow,  but  one  child,  $25. 

No  widow,  but  two  children — with  $10 
for  each  additional  child,  the  total  not 
to  exceed  $100 — $38. 

Dependent  father  and  mother,  each 
$25:  or  one  only.  $45. 

The  above  rates  are  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  144,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
July  13.  1943,  and  constitutes  a  material 
liberalization  of  the  prior  rates. 

NON-SSRVICE-CONNXCTXD  DEATH 

The  widow,  children,  or  child  of  any 
deceased  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  are  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  compensation  if  the  vet- 
eran at  the  time  of  death  from  a  non- 
service-connected  cause  had  a  disability 
incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  such  war 
service: 

Widow,  but  no  child,  $35. 

Widow,  with  one  child— with  $5  for 
each  additional  child — $45. 

No  widow,  but  one  child,  $18. 
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No  widam,  bat  two  chUdren— equally 
diTkted— $>7. 

No  widow,  but  three  childreo— «<iaally 
(BTfcled — $36.  with  $4  for  each  addltiocal 
child — the  total  amount  to  be  equally 
tfflded. 

Fiajwucnta  are  Umited  to  an  aggregate 
in  any  one  case. 

The  same  law.  Public  Law  S12,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress.  May  27,  1944.  also 
Included  widows  and  children  of  World 
War  No.  2  veterans — previously  the  pro- 
vision had  applied  only  to  World  War  No. 
1  veterans. 

cuaMs  Aicv  ■rracrrnc  sati  or  awmdm 

Except  In  cases  of  members  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  transferred  to  a 
veterans'  facility,  and  except  in  cases  of 
enltstwi  men  discharged  for  disability 
whose  claims  with  essential  service  and 
medical  records  are  forwarded  to  area 
offices  for  adjudication,  the  applicant 
shall  file  claim  on  proper  form  which 
win  be  supplied  upon  inquiry  addressed 
to  any  Veterans  Administration  facility 
or  regional  office  or  to  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  local  Red  Cross  or  vet- 
•nm  service  organization. 

■OanALOATION  or  DISCHAKCCD  PESSOinfC 

IhMier  Interagency  agreement,  when  a 
person  who  is  to  be  discharged  from 
military  or  naval  service  is  in  need  of 
further  hospital  care,  prior  arrange- 
its  are  made  by  the  commanding 
to  afford  him  opportuiity  to  file  all 
claims,  supply  necessary  clini- 
cal and  service  data,  and  send  the  veteran 
to  th»  Veterans  Administration  facility 
to  receive  him— C.  AR  6l^-3C0, 
No.  4.  April  16.  1943.  U  the  dis- 
abled person  is  InMuie  or  incompetent, 
^Dte  manager  of  the  Voteranf  Adminls- 
tratlon  facility  will  file  all  necessary 
dAlms  for  him. 


DBATM  m  Tin 


iTica 


QpoB  death  In  Uie  service,  the  service 
4ipiutinent  notifies  the  Veterans  Ad- 
Mtalstratlon  and  claims  forms  are  seat 
iwmedieloly  to  ail  known  dependents. 

BBOOTB  rOTBirrUtXT  SUOXBLC  roS  PSWSXOMS 

All  members  of  tbe  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rlBt  Corps,  Oowt  Guard,  and  the 
Women's  Army  Conw.  the  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Otiard.  members  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  when  ordered  to  active 
service  with  the  Army  or  Navy  or  as  to 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  while 
serving  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  and  as  to 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  when  as- 
signed dnrtns  present  war  to  duty  on 
business  of  War  or  Navy  Departments 
In  areas  outside  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska  or  coastal  areas  of 
tha  United  States  as  determined  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  be  of  im- 
mediate military  hazard,  are  potentially 
eligible  for  pensions. 

TH>    WOMBIf'S    ABMT    AUZnjABT    OOaVe 

The  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps 
was  pot  in  the  active  service  and  while 
JImt  several  Women's  Reserve  Corps  of 
the  Navy.  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
originally  were  in  the  active  aervloe.  th»y 
were  by  statute  precluded  from  pension 


eligibility;  in  lieta  thereof, 
to  laws  pertaining  to  employees 
sation.     Legislation    was 
enacCed    making    the    Wohien 
Corps,  the  Women's  Reservi 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
ponents  eligible  potential^ 
benefits  (Public  Law  110. 
proved  July  1. 1943;  Public 
Cong.,  approved  November 
Public  Law  214.  approved 
1943). 
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Eligibility  is  extended  toj  any  veteran 
of  World  War  No.  1  or  Wot  id  War  No.  2 
honorably  discharged,  havi  ig  a  service- 
connected  disability  requiripg  such  care, 
treatment,  or  appliance,  or 
discharged  for  disat>ility  and  not  dishon- 
orably;  also  one  not  dish<  norably  dis- 
charged who  is  unable  to  c  efray  his  ex- 
penses, has  tut}erculo6is  or 
chiatric  ailment  or  disabibty  which  re- 
quires hospital  care. 

Dependent  upon  availabi  ity  of  facili- 
ties, eligibility  includes  an^  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  Wor  d  War  No.  2 
not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  oi  defect,  and 
who  is  in  need  of  such  care  ind  is  unable 
to  defray  the  expense  ther<  for — regard- 
less of  whether  the  disabiii  y,  disease  or 
defect  was  due  to  service. 

The  service  groups  incl  ided  are  all 
components  of  the  Army.  Havy,  Marine 
Corps,  the  respective  Won  en's  Reserve 
thereof,  and  United  States  ]  »ublic  Health 
Service  and  Coast  and  Ge(  detic  Survey 
under  the  conditions  states  for  pension 
purposes. 

The  Veterans  Adminlsti  fttlon  main- 
tains at  present  94  facilities  and  has  con- 
tract faculties  with  a  total  o  92,019  beds. 


distributed  as  followi 

1944: 

TulMretilosts......M....M.^., 

McuropsydilMrto  .... 

0*nsral  mwtloal  snd  surgical. 
DomJcJliary 

Contract— other  govermnsnt. 
8tat€  and  pnvat«...M....... 


i  )t  Miirch  23, 
6,ais 

......  80,417 


Ty>tal,..,. . 


»a.oi» 


LOCATION  or  DXAOIVOflTIC  (  XNmS 


and  Los  An- 


win 


Diagnostic  centers  with  e?  pert  special- 
ists avaflable  are  maintain  ?d  at  Hines. 
Chicago,  m.:  San  Prancisc( , 
Mount  Alto,  Washington,  E.  C.  Cancer 
clinics:  Bronx.  N.  Y.;  Hires,  Chicago, 
m.:  Mount  Alto.  Washingtoa,  D.  C;  At- 
lanta, Ga.;  Portland,  Greg.; 
geles.  Calif. 

The  present  building  ptogram 
raise  this  total  to  more  han  100,000 
beds.  The  Veterans  Admin  stration  an- 
ticipates an  eventual  neec  ■  of  300,000 
beds  to  erxable  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2  and  of  prior  wars  to  r  iceive  hospi- 
tal and  domiciliary  care  to  he  same  ex- 
tent as  is  now  provided.  I  owever,  this 
estimated  maximum  shoi  ild  not  be 
needed  until  a  considerab  e  period  of 
time  after  the  war,  or  reqi  ire  eventual 


10, 117 

4.327 

S88 


additional   construction   of 


100.000  beds,  since  there  w  11  be,  under 
present  plans.  1004)00  beds  in  Veterans 
Administration  facilities  an(  it  is  antici- 
pated that  it  should  be  possi  )le  to  obtain 


more  than 


the  same  number  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  shortly  after  the  termination  of 
the  war. 


Any  person  who  Is  to  be  discharged 
from  active  service  and  who  is  in  need 
of  and  entitled  to  hospitalization  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  shall  transfer 
directly  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
facility  designated  to  receive  him.  Claim 
for  all  benefits  and  necessary  clinical  and 
service  data  accompany  him  cr  are  filed 
by  the  manager  if  the  veteran  is  insane 
or  incompetent. 

All  others  should  file  claim  for  treat- 
ment or  hospitalization  directly  with  the 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  facility 
or  regional  ofllce.  One  or  more  are  in 
each  State  in  the  Union  except  Dela- 
ware.) 

While  domiciliary  care  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  part  of  the  r^abilltation  proc- 
ess, it  is  a  valuable  benefit  for  those  who 
have  reached  a  permanent  state  of  dis- 
ability and  have  no  other  mesois  of 
support. 

VOCATIOlf AI.  REHABIUTATION 

Public  Law  16.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  March  24,  1943 :  This  law 
provides:  First,  that  any  person  who 
served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  at  any  time  after  December  6. 
1941,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  war;  second,  and  who  was 
honorably  discharged;  third,  and  who 
has  a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggra- 
vated by  such  service  for  which  pension 
Is  payable  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  or  would 
be  but  for  the  receipt  of  retirement  pay; 
four,  who  Is  in  need  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation to  overcome  the  handicap 
of  such  disabUlty  shall  be  entitled  to 
such  vocational  rehabilitation  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  him  for  employ- 
ment consistent  with  the  degree  of  dis- 
ablement. There  are  63  such  facilities 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  bounded 
by  State  boundary  lines.  The  course  of 
training  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  fit  the  veteran  for 
employment  may  not  exceed  4  years  and 
may  not  extend  beyond  6  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  war. 
PTTSPosi  or  anHABTLrrATioir 

The  piu-pose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  re- 
store emplojrability  lost  by  reason  of  a 
handicap  due  to  service-incurred  dis- 
ability. In  performing  the  functions 
imposed  upon  the  Administration  by 
Public  Law  16,  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  utilize 
educational  institutions  and  establish- 
ments of  recognized  standing  in  the 
training  of  these  disabled  veterans  into 
employment  and  to  train  each  person  as 
near  his  home  as  may  be  possible.  Em- 
ployment of  veterans  has  been  accom- 
plished to  a  considerable  extent  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
It  <Kil\  be  the  purpose  to  correlate  all 
Federal  and  State  facilities  to  the  end 
that  those  vocationally  trained  will  be 
graduated  into  employment  opportuni- 
ties. 

While  the  disabled  veteran  is  In  train- 
ing, his  pension,  unless  it  equals  or  ex- 
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ceeds  such  amount,  will  be  increased  to 
$80  per  month  if  single;  $90  per  month  if 
married;  with  $5  additional  for  each 
child  and  $10  for  each  dependent  parent. 
All  expenses  of  training.  Including  nec- 
essary transportation,  are  paid.  Medi- 
cal care  is  given  as  required. 

CLAIMS 

Those  persons  discharged  from  the 
service  directly  to  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration facilities  for  hospitalization  will 
have  their  claims  filed  and  processed  and 
the  question  of  need  for  and  entitlement 
to  vocational  rehabilitation  may  be  given 
consideration  as  soon  as  the  Individual's 
physical  and  mental  condition  make 
training  feasible.  Any  other  person 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
may  make  claims  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation in  the  claim  for  pension  which 
may  be  filed  at  the  nearest  Veterans  Ad- 
ministiation  facility  or  regional  office. 

INSXTaAKCX  j 

National  service  life  insiu-ance  was 
provided  under  the  act  of  October  8, 
1940.  Public  Law  801.  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, and  liberalizing  amendments 
thereto  were  enacted  during  the 
Seventy-seventh  and  Seventy-eighth 
Congresses.  A  nimnber  of  other  liberaliz- 
ing proposals  are  periding  in  the  present 
Congress  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  submitted  certain  proposed 
changes  found  to  be  Justified  by  studies 
conducted. 

Application  may  be  made  for  not  less 
than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  with- 
out physical  examination  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  120  days  from  entrance  into 
active  service.  Thereafter,  any  such 
person  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  may  apply  if  the  application  be 
accompanied  by  acceptable  evidence  of 
good  health.  i 

arrucATioMs     ' 

Application  forms  are  supplied  the 
service  departments,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  commanding  officer  or 
designated  insurance  officer  The  appli- 
cant may  elect  to  pay  premiums  in  cash 
or  by  allotment  of  pay.  Po-icles  are  not 
Issued  during  the  war.  but  insurance  cer- 
tificate is  mailed  to  the  address  desig- 
nated by  applicant. 

The  insurance  is  against  death  only, 
but  includes  waiver  of  premiums  during 
total  disability  existing  for  more  than  6 
months,  and  commencing  prior  to  the 
insiu-ed's  sixtieth  birthday.  The  policy 
is  a  5-year  level  premium  term  policy 
with  rate  based  upon  the  American  ex- 
perience table  of  mortality  and  3  per- 
cent interest— the  Government  assum- 
ing the  extra  hazard  of  the  military  and 
naval  service  and  the  administrative  ex- 
pense. The  insurance  is  p£.yable  only  to 
a  widow- widower;  cliild — including  a 
stepchild  or  illegitimate  cliild,  if  desig- 
nated as  beneficiary  by  the  insured; 
parent — Including  person  in  loco  paren- 
tis; brother  and  sister  of  the  Insured, 
and  is  payable  only  in  monthly  install- 
ments. The  insixred  maj  change  the 
beneficiary  designation  at  any  time. 

After  the  policy  has  been  in  effect  for 
at  least  1  year,  while  in  force  it  may  be 
converted  to  an  ordinary  life,  20-pay- 
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ment  life,  or  30-pasrment  life  policy  upon 
application  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, without  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  person  in  service 
died  or  became  totally  dLsabled  or  was 
captured  or  isolated  by  the  enemy  prior 
to  April  20,  1942,  and  had  less  than 
$5,000  insurance  in  effect,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  gratuitous  insurance  to  an 
aggregate  of  $5,000  shall  be  deemed  in 
effect.  Claims  for  such  gratuitous  in- 
surance should  be  filed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble because  of  limitations.  In  most  of 
these  death  cases  only  a  widow,  child, 
or  dependent  parent  can  claim  such 
insurance. 

The  insurance  is  payable  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  insured  while  the 
policy  is  in  force  to  a  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries,  which  may  be  designated  by 
the  insured,  only  within  the  relation- 
ship of  widow  or  widower,  child,  parent, 
brother,  or  sister.  The  proceeds  of  the 
policy  are  payable  as  an  annuity  in  240 
equal  monthly  instalments  of  $5.51  for 
each  $1,000  of  insurance  to  any  bene- 
ficiary who  Is  under  30  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  insured; 
otherwise,  in  continuous  monthly  Install- 
ments throughout  the  lifetime  of  the 
beneficiary,  with  a  guaranty  of  the  pay- 
ment of  120  monthly  installments  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  insured  who 
are  within  the  permitted  class  of  bene- 
ficiaries. The  amount  of  the  monthly 
installment  imder  the  latter  mode  of 
payment  is  deiJendent  upon  the  age  of 
the  beneficiary  at  date  of  death  of  In- 
sured. For  example,  if  the  beneficiary  Is 
then  40  years  old,  the  monthly  install- 
ment is  $4.50  for  each  $1,000  of  Insur- 
ance; If  50.  $5.39;  if  60.  $6.81;  if  70,  $8.61. 

The  beneficiary  would  receive  imder  a 
policy  of  $5,000  or  $10,000,  for  example: 
Mcmthly  payments,  beginning  at  the 
stated  ages,  in  the  following  amounts: 
$27.55,  $55.10:  $22.60.  $45;  $26.85.  $53.90; 
$34.06,  $68.10;  and  $42,55.  $86.10. 

CLAIMS 

All  claimH  for  insurance  benefits  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  but  necessary 
forms  may  be  secured  from  the  nearest 
Veterans  Administration  facility. 

VNITCD     STATS8     OOVIRNMnrT     UWt    CONVKXTID 

arscaAMCS 

Life  converted  insurance  can  be  ap- 
plied for  only  by  those  who  served  in 
World  War  No.  1. 

NoTB. — No  provision  for  this  type  of 
insurance  is  made  for  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2  as  yet,  but  it  probably  will  be 
later. 

No  one  may  have  more  than  $10,000 
national  service  life  insiu^nce  and 
Government  converted  insurance  com- 
bined. Insurance  premiums  are  guaran- 
teed by  the  Govenunent  under  Soldiers 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended.  Any  person  in  the  active  serv- 
ice having  a  commercial  life  policy  or 
policies  meeting  the  requirements  of  said 
law,  article  IV,  may,  upon  application  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  on  forms 
supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  secure 
guaranty  of  premltmis,  on  amount  of 
Insurance  not  in  excess  of  $10,000.  while 


he  is  in  the  service  during  the  present 
war.  The  insurance  premiums  so  guar- 
anteed by  the  Government  constitute  a 
lien  against  the  policy  and  must  be  paid 
by  the  company  out  of  any  settlement 
thereof.  In  the  event  of  the  insured's 
discharge  from  service  he  has  a  period 
of  2  years  within  which  to  pay  the 
premiums  with  interest  so  guaranteed, 
or  otherwise  such  indebtedness  consti- 
tutes a  loan  on  the  policy  with  interest, 
and  if  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness 
exceeds  the  cash  surrender  value,  the 
policy  is  automatically  canceled  and  the 
Government  pays  the  insurer  the  dif- 
ference between  such  cash  surrender 
value  and  the  indebtedness.  Forms  for 
making  application  for  such  insurance 
protection  are  supplied  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  may  be  secured 
in  person  or  from  his  commanding  officer 
or  other  designated  official  by  any  person 
entitled  thereto. 

LIST     or     LAWS     WHICH     PSOVIDI     BSNITITS     <M 
AS8ISTANCX  FOft  VXTKSANS  OR  THXIK  rAMILIES 

Public  Law  No.  10.  March  17.  1943: 
Amends  Veterans  Regulation  No.  10.  as 
amended,  to  grant  hospitalization,  domi- 
ciliary care,  and  burial  benefits  in  cer- 
tain World  War  No.  2  cases. 

Public  Law  No.  13,  March  23,  1943: 
Amends  section  301,  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Act.  1924.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
renewal  of  expiring  6 -year  level  pre- 
mium-term policies  of  those  in  active 
military  or  naval  service  and  certain 
others  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  16,  March  24.  1943: 
Amends  tlUe  I  of  Public  Law  No.  2.  Sev- 
enty-third Congress,  March  20, 1933.  and 
the  veterans  regulations  to  provide  for 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  veterans.  Mid 
-for  other  purposes. 

PubUc  Law  No.  17,  March  24. 1943:  To 
amend  and  clarify  certain  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  functions  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  and  for  other 
purposes. 

PubUc  Law  No.  23,  April  8.  1943:  Re- 
lates to  the  selective-service  deferment 
on  occupational  grounds  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  36.  April  12.  1943: 
Amends  section  602  (d)  (I)  of  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended  by  section  10  of  Public  Law 
No.  360.  Seventy-seventh  Congress.  De- 
cember 20,  1941. 

Public  Law  No.  38,  April  16, 1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  female 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Public  Law  No.  49,  May  7.  1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  overtime  com- 
pensation to  Government  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  73,  June  15.  1943: 
Abolishes  certain  naval  trust  funds  and 
deposits  thereto,  and  to  simplify  naval 
accounting  procedure,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  74,  Jtme  15. 1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  training  of  nurses  for  the 
armed  forces,  governmental  and  civilian 
hospitals,  health  agencies,  and  war  In- 
dustries through  grants  to  institutions 
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providing  such  training,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  87.  June  23. 1943:  Pro- 
vides reemployment  rights  for  persons 
who  leave  their  positions  to  serve  in  the 
merchant  marine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Public  Law  No.  89.  June  25,  1943:  Re- 
lates to  the  use  and  operation  by  the 
United  States  of  certain  plants,  mines, 
and  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
w?r.  and  preventing  strikes,  lock-outs, 
and  stoppages  of  production,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  90.  June  26. 1943:  Mak- 
Inar  appropriations  for  the  Executive 
Office  and  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1944. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  99.  June  29.  1943: 
Amends  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  <n  aid  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  in  time  of  actual  or  threatened 
war." 

Public  Law  No.  101.  June  29.  1943: 
Equalizes  certain  disability  benefits  for 
Army  ofBcers. 

Public  Law  No.  113.  July  6,  1943: 
Amends  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  promotion  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation o:  persons  disabled  in  indus- 
try or  otherwise  and  their  return  in  civil 
employment."  approved  June  2.  1920.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Public  Law  No.  115.  July  7.  1943:  Pro- 
vides for  the  disposal  of  certain  records 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Public  Law  No.  126.  July  9.  1943: 
Amends  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  by  providing  for  the 
postponement  of  the  induction  of  high- 
•eliool  students  who  have  completed 
more  than  half  of  their  academic  year. 
Public  Law  No.  144.  July  13. 1943:  Pro- 
vides more  adequate  and  uniform  admin- 
istrative provisions  in  veterans'  laws  per- 
taining to  compensation,  pension,  and 
retirement  pay  payable  by  the  Veterans 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Public  Law  No.  165.  October  21.  1943: 
Amends  section  11.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act.  1942.  uniform  allowance  for  ensigns 
and  second  lieutenants. 

Public  Law  No.  169.  October  25.  1943: 
Amends  section  12.  Naval  Aviation  Cadet 
Act,  1942 — designation  of  beneficiary. 

Public  Law  No.  170,  October  25.  1943: 
Transportation  in  Government-owned 
motor  vehicles — employees  of  Veterans 
Administration  at  field  stations — absence 
of  adequate  transportation. 

PubUc  Law  No.  171.  October  25.  1943: 
AmeTHls  Nava?  Reserve  Act,  1938 — allow- 
ance for  uniforms. 

Public  Law  No.  174.  October  26.  1943: 
Amendment  to  Allotment  and  Allowance 
Act  of  1942. 

Public  Law  No.  183,  November  8.  1943: 
Amends  act  providing  for  Women's  Re- 
serve of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  so  as  to 
trant  same  benefits  as  are  granted  male 
members  and  amends  act  providing  fe- 
male physicians  so  as  to  restrict  members 
of  Naval  Reserve  to  shore  duty  in  con- 
tinental United  States. 

PubUc  Law  No.  194.  November  11. 1943: 
PubUc    Health    Service    Act    of    1943. 


Grants  same  benefits  as 
bers  of  armed  forces  un4er 
ditions. 

Public  Law  No.  187.  No|ember 
Provides  for  the  issuance 
the  nearest  relatives  of 
who  die  In  service  in  th ; 
forces  of  the  United  Sta  es 

Public  Law  No.  197.  De  cember  5,  1943: 
Amends  the  Selective  Trs  ining  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1940.  as  ameqded — induction 
of  fathers. 

Public  Law  No.  213.  December 


granted  to  mem- 
certain  con- 

22. 1943: 
of  a  fiag  to 
certain  persons 
land  or  naval 


Lin.its  private  suits  for 
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a  ^d 
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date 


damages  arising  out  of 
the  United  States. 

Public  Law  No.  202.  D 
Increases  amount  of  Federal 
or  Territorial  homes  for 
abled  soldiers  and  sailor 
StPtes, 

Public  Law  No.  214. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
1941— SPARS— amendmAits 

Public  Law  No.  221.  Jajnuary 
Amends  Nationality  Act 

Public  Law  No.  225.  P 
Mustering-out  Payment 

Public  Law  No.  242. 
Amends  Spanish  Wr.r 
pension  for  veterans  ant 
65.    Extends  marriage 
1938. 

Public  Law  No.  245. 
Increases  pensions  to 
erans  and  their  depcnde^its 

Public  Law  No.  248. 
Amends  Public.  No.  74. 
Congress,  so  as  to  provide 
ticipatlon  of  Institutions 
States  in  training-of-nur  ;es 

Public  Law  No.  268.  A  arch 
Amends  section  4.  Public 
enty-sixth  Congress, 
officers. 

Public  Law  No.  269 
Amends  provision  of  ac 
months'  death  gratuity. 

Public  Law  No.  275,  March 
Amends  act  of  March  3. 
bonds. 

Public  Law  No.  279. 
flciency  appropriation,  1£ 

Public  Law  No.  289 
thorizes  pensions  for  ccijtain 
or  m.entally  helpless  chi 

Public  Law  No.  285. 
ifies  the  application  of 
Public,  17,  Seventy-ei 
certain  services  performe  1 
employees  of  the  United 
the  War  Shipping 

Public   Law   No.   300. 
Amends  part  n  of  Vetertins 
No.  (a). 

Public  Law  No.  308.  Ma 
ulates  furnishing  of  artificial 
retired  officers  and  enlist  jd 
certain  civilian  employee? 
and  naval  forces  of  the 
lishment. 

Piiblic  Law  No.  309 
thorizes  the  Administratir 
Affairs  to  furnish  seein; 
blind  veterans. 

Public  Law  No.  312, 
creases  rates  of  compensation 
sions  to  veterans  for 
disability,  and  to  widow; 
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under  Public,  484,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. 

Public  Law  No.  313.  May  27,  1944:  In- 
creases the  rates  of  pension  for  World 
War  veterans  from  $40  to  $50  per  month; 
to  $60  per  month  in  certain  specified 
cases. 

Public  Law  No.  314,  May  27,  1944:  Pro- 
vides for  payment  of  pensions  and  com- 
pensation to  certain  persons  who  are 
receiving  retired  pay. 


Rise  of  the  Washington  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  14. 1944 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  en- 
titled "Rise  of  the  Washington  Post": 
(Prom  Fortune  magazine  of  December  1944] 
Rise  or  the  Washington  Post — As  Postsckipt 
TO  A  Cabxeb  in  Banking,  Ecceitx  Metkb 
Has  Built  in  the  Capital  a  Newspaper  or 

COUBACE  AND  CONSCIZNCZ  AND  ONE  GAINING 

IN  National  Prestige 

When  Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard.  that  tire- 
less critic  of  American  journalism,  surveyed 
the  newspaper  field  In  Washington  In  the 
early  twenties,  he  summed  It  up  In  the 
phrase,  "a  capital  without  a  thundercr."  He 
found  the  newspapers  "timid"  and  "pro- 
vincial," and  so  Inadequate  In  presenting  the 
news  that  the  citizen  desiring  Information 
of  events  originating  In  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  a  New  York.  PhUadelphla,  or 
Baltimore  dally.  Besides  his  dlsappwlnt- 
ment  with  the  then  existing  picture,  Mr.  Vll- 
lard expressed  doubt  "whether  It  would  ever 
be  possible  to  have  In  Washington  a  really 
national  newspaper." 

Taking  a  new  lock  at  Journalistic  Washing- 
ton recently,  Mr.  VUlard  found  the  situation 
sharply  changed:  In  contrast  to  the  previous 
barrenness  he  found  the  city  had  acquired 
"a  newspaper  in  which  it  takes  genuine  pride, 
whose  Influence  Is  growing  so  steadily  that 
it  has  to  be  watched  day  by  day  by  the  White 
House  as  well  as  by  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  higher  officeholders."  It  was  a  news- 
paper, moreover,  that  had  "earned  the  hearty 
respect  of  the  newspapermen  •  •  •  and 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare."  No  qualified  Judge  had  ever  said 
anything  like  that  about  a  Washington  paper 
before. 

The  newspaper  that  had  Mr.  Vlllard  rub- 
bing his  eyes  was  the  Washington  Post,  the 
creation,  not  of  any  experienced  genius  in 
publishing,  but  of  Eugene  Meyer,  who  ac- 
quired the  paper  at  57  after  a  dUtlngulshed 
career  In  banking.  What  Mr.  Meyer  has  done 
with  the  Post  Is  all  the  more  creditable  for 
having  been  accomplished  In  one  of  the  most 
fiercely  competitive  newspaper  cities  In  the 
United  States.  Washington  has  5  dallies 
(counting  the  round-the-clock  Times-Herald 
as  2)  against  only  3  for  most  cities  of  this 
size,  and  they  are  none  of  them  fly-by-nighta. 

The  Star,  favorite  advertising  medium  of 
the  merchants  and  unoffending  compendium 
of  local  news,  dominates  the  afternoon  field 
hands  down.  Editorially  the  Star  Is  not 
merely  independent  but  colorless,  reserving 
Its  sharpest  barbs  for  such  evils  as  the  careless 
motorists,  vandalism  against  the  wUdflower, 
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and.  of  course,  the  Hun  and  tbe  Jap.  The 
Dally  News,  Scrtpps -Howard's  afternoon 
tabloid,  started  out  under  Lcwsll  Mellett  as 
voice  and  prophet  of  the  New  Deal  but  Is  now 
strongly  antl-Roosevelt.  Although  capably 
edited,  the  paper  has  had  tcugh  sledding; 
nearly  half  its  papers  are  bought  to  be  read 
at  lunchtlme  or  on  the  bus  or  trolley 

Cissie  Patterson  publishes  the  Times- 
Herald,  with  the  news  services,  feattires.  and 
isolationist  preconceptions  of  her  brother 
and  cousin,  publishers  respectively  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune. It  has  been  observed  that  Clssle  has 
more  ability  than  stability,  but  she  puts  on  a 
good  show  of  Its  vitriolic  and  unpredictable 
kind.  She  has  the  benefit  of  the  highly 
valued  Tribune  comics,  which,  as  a  director 
of  the  Tribune,  she  wta  able  to  take  away 
from  the  Post. 

In  Wnshlngton  the  Post  has  not  tried  to  be 
another  New  York  Times  but  has  aimed  for  a 
balance  of  news  and  features  that  would  give 
It  an  adequate  circulation  base  in  a  relatively 
small  city  Its  particular  glory  is  Its  editorial 
page,  which  Is  so  independent,  vigorous,  and 
well  informed  It  is  coming  to  be  watched  by 
alert  editors  In  all  sections  of  the  country.  It 
Is  attaining  the  kind  of  influence  Lord  North- 
cllffe.  the  British  publisher,  had  In  mind 
when  be  said:  "Of  all  the  American  news- 
papers I  would  prefer  to  own  the  Washington 
Post.  bccau:>e  It  reaches  the  breakfast  tables 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. " 

The  P(wt  reaches  Washington's  breakfast 
tables — some  164.000  of  them— and  It  arrives 
with  an  Impact.  Dressed  in  chaste  upper- 
and-Icwer-case  headlines,  the  Post  presenU 
the  foreign,  military,  and  diplomatic  news  as 
sifted  from  the  dh  patches  of  the  three  major 
wire  services  and  the  foreign  service  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  Capital  news 
Is  Intelligently  reported  by  the  Post's  own 
national  bureau  with  a  measure  of  analysis 
and  Interpretation  to  which  the  press  asaocla- 
tlons  do  not  aspire.  The  crime  news,  of 
which  wsr-crcwded  Washington  seems  to 
have  more  than  its  share.  Is  always  sub- 
ordinated to  national  and  international  news. 
At  the  White  House  the  Post  Is  one  of  the 
six  newspapers  with  which  the  President 
opens  his  day.  He  pays  special  attention,  it 
Is  generally  supposed,  to  the  Post's  editorial 
page.  He  once  remarked  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, concerning  a  foreign-policy  editorial 
that  bad  appeared  In  the  Post  that  morning. 
"I  was  BO  surprised  to  find  myself  so  well 
underEtcod  by  an  editorial  writer  that  I  al- 
most fell  out  of  bed." 

Although  Washingtonlans  do  not  vote. 
Congressmen  generally  are  sensitive  to  praise 
or  censure  In  the  Post.  In  extreme  cases  of 
recalcitrance.  Mr.  Meyer  has  obtained  action 
by  seeing  that  the  Poet's  editorials  are  quoted 
In  the  newspapers  back  home.  This  Is  the 
technique  the  Post  employed  last  year  to  force 
the  removal  of  Representative  Ettgkne  Cox  of 
Oeoigia  as  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
Invwtlgating  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons 
Commission.  Cox  was  charged  with  having 
accepted  a  $2  500  fee  for  representing  a  pri- 
vate client  before  the  F.  C.  C.  in  violation  of 
the  criminal  code,  but  nothing  was  done 
about  It  until  Mr.  Meyer  wrote  Speaker  Rat- 
BtmN  an  open  letter,  letting  the  word  seep 
through  that  if  necessary  the  letter  would  be 
reprinted  as  a  paid  advertisement  In  Mr. 
Ratburm's  and  Mr.  Cox's  home  towns. 

The  paper's  Influence  is  not  limited  to  of- 
ficial Washington;  it  Is  Just  as  powerful  In 
civic  causes.  One  day  a  second-generation 
Italian  girl  wrote  Columnist  Jerry  Kluttz  sug- 
gesting that  the  Post  sponsor  a  drive  to  have 
Government  girls  contribute  91  each  to  buy 
a  war  plane  for  the  Army.  In  the  ensuing 
4  weeks  155.000  Government  girls  contrib- 
uted $157,000 — enough  to  buy  a  Mustang  for 
the  Army  and  a  Corsair  for  the  Navy. 


The  Post  Is  liberally  quoted  and  reprinted 
in  the  Congressiowal  RBOoao.  eight  Instances 
of  this  occurring  In  the  Issue  of  September  20 
alone.  The  Post  claims  its  editorials  are  re- 
printed by  out-of-town  papers  twice  as  often 
as  those  of  all  other  Washington  dailies  com- 
bined. A  sampling  by  Elmo  Roper  showed 
the  Post  has  the  highest  readership  in  Con- 
gress. Seventy -two  percent  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  read  it.  compared  to  80 
percent  for  the  Washington  SUr,  the  runner- 
up. 

plan  roR  greatness 

Mr.  Meyer  acquired  the  Post  at  bargain 
auction  In  June  1933  for  $825.030— exactly 
$4,175,000  less  tluin  he  had  offered  for  it  4 
years  before.  When  he  outbid  Hearst  and 
others  to  get  the  paper,  it  had  fallen  from  a 
respectable.  If  not  esteemed,  position  as  the 
epokesman  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Wash- 
ington to  a  level  of  abasement  rare  In  Amer- 
ican Journalism.  The  late  Edward  Bea:e  Mc- 
Lean, Its  playboy  owner,  had  milked  the  paper 
of  its  assets  until  it  could  no  longer  pay  the 
newsprint  bill  for  its  scraggly  circulation  of 
52000.  McLean's  name  had  been  mentioned 
In  the  Teapot  Dome  expose,  and  he  owned  the 
Little  House  on  H  Street,  the  rendervous 
of  Smith.  Dau^herty,  and  the  others.  What 
Mr.  Meyer  got  for  his  money  was  an  Associ- 
ated Press  membership,  a  run-down  building 
and  plant,  and  a  name  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  John  Philip  Souka  had  writ- 
ten a  march  In  its  honor. 

On  this  withered  trunk  Mr  Meyer  proposed 
to  graft  a  vigorous,  Independent  newspaper. 
To  attract  circulation  and  advertising  he 
wanted  It  to  be  sound  and  lively,  yet  not  un- 
conventional. For  a  reputation  as  a  na- 
tional newspaper  the  Post  would  build  a  pow- 
erful editorial  page  and  a  national  bureau, 
covering  the  White  House.  Congress,  the  Cab- 
inet offices,  and  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  pattern  for  this  bureau,  Mr. 
Meyer  had  in  mind  the  Washington  offices  of 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  Her- 
ald Tribune,  but  the  Post  would  have  two  ad- 
vantages over  these  in  making  its  influence 
felt.  Being  published  m  Washington,  It 
would  be  more  widely  read  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  It  would  have  a  more  vigorous  edi- 
torial page.  It  would  be  In  position  to  shed 
light  and  Influence  policy  at  its  source — the 
peculiar  privilege  of  a  Washington  newspaper. 
"In  my  flrst  2  years."  Mr  Meyer  now  says. 
"1  made  all  the  mistakes  in  the  book."  First 
he  hired  as  general  manager  a  chain-news- 
paper executive  who  did  not  quite  understand 
what  Mr.  Meyer  was  driving  at.  Possibly 
thinking  of  Hearst's  early  raid  on  Joseph 
Pulitzer's  brilliant  staff,  the  new  publisher 
hired,  at  salaries  rare  for  Washington  news- 
papers, a  number  of  big  newspaper  names. 
Some,  like  Ray  Clapper.  Pranklyn  Waltman, 
and  Elliott  Thurston,  had  genuine  ability; 
others  were  simply  veterans  from  once  great 
newspapers  that  had  fallen  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Meyer  stuffed  the  paper  full  of  features, 
especially  syndicated  columns,  which  were 
then  coming  Into  vogue.  One  acid  wit  in 
the  Senate  press  gallery  remarked,  "Now  you 
can  buy  the  Post  and  get  all  the  garbage  in 
one  can."  For  the  first  few  months  Mr. 
Meyer  kept  his  editorial  writers  muzzled.  He 
wanted  the  page  to  hold  its  fire  until  the  right 
man  was  found  to  call  the  shots.  After  6 
months  he  found  his  man  in  Felix  Morley, 
brother  of  the  author  Christopher  Morley  and 
former  editorial  writer  and  foreign  corre- 
spondent of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Morley  was 
named  editor,  and  with  his  arrival  the  Post's 
editorial  page  at  once  began  to  acquire  in- 
sight, vigor,  and  prestige.  In  1936.  Morley 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  distin- 
guished editorial  writing,  for  work  done  in 
1935. 

The  Post's  news  department  was  slower  to 
And   itself.    Mr.  Meyer  had   said   the   Post 


would  be  independent  politically,  but  the  staff 
received  this  announcement  with  cynical  re- 
serve. Mr.  Meyer  had  tieen  a  lifelong  Re- 
publican, and  had  served  imder  Republican 
Presidents  as  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  Washington  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Tb« 
reporters  for  months  persisted  in  writing 
stories  to  fit  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
boBs'  personal  politics,  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons the  paper  broke  out  with  a  rash  of  stories 
on  finance,  banking,  and  taxation,  but.  much 
to  the  paper's  gain,  this  unsubtle  form  of 
apple-polishing  gradually  at>ated. 

It  took  some  time  for  Mr.  Meyc  to  acquire 
a  news  executive  to  his  liking.  There  was  a 
parade  of  tentative,  nervous  managing  editors 
until  the  end  of  1936.  Then  Mr.  Meyer  set- 
tled permanently  on  Alexander  F.  "Casey" 
Jones,  a  talented  newspaperman  of  MiniM- 
apolis.  Jones,  a  tali  gray  veteran  of  th« 
business,  brought  with  him  to  the  Post  all  the 
tricks  of  gathering  news  and  selecting  and 
playing  features.  He  also  brought  with  him 
a  tliorough  technical  knowledge  of  news- 
paper management.  Mr.  Meyer  at  last  was 
able  to  devote  himself  to  the  larger  problems 
of  a  publisher. 

The  Post  under  Mr.  Meyer  flexed  its  mi*scles 
flrst  in  a  brisk  but  futile  flght  against  devalu- 
ation of  the  dollar  In  1033.  But  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  paper  succeeded  in  a  cam- 
paign to  force  Congress  to  relax  the  stringent 
and  paralyzing  provisions  of  the  Becitftties 
Act. 

The  Poet  waged  its  greatest  campaign,  how- 
ever. In  1937.  against  the  President's  attempt 
to  get  a  Supreme  Court  to  bis  own  ilktng 
without  waiting  for  retirements  and  deaths 
to  give  him  his  way.  The  President  had  i»ug- 
gested  that  the  Court  was  agec  and  enfeebled, 
and  therefore  behind  in  its  work.  Mr  Meyer 
asked  one  of  his  best  reporters  to  lnt«r%'iew 
one  of  the  Justices  to  find  the  facU.  When 
the  reporter  objected  that  it  was  against 
precedent  to  ask  a  Justice  for  an  interview. 
Mr.  Meyer  offered  to  get  the  interview  him- 
self.    The  reporter  then  changed  his  mind. 

The  resulting  story  showed  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  not  behind  with  its  work. 
Subsequent  articles  showod  that  where  Ham 
district  and  circuit  courts  were  behind,  this 
condition  bad  no  correlation  with  the  age 
of  the  Jtidsee.  and  that  there  were  in  the 
district  and  circuit  courts  manv  vacancies  of 
long  standing  anyway.  The  facts  revealed 
were  carried  by  the  wire  services  in  articles 
credited  to  the  Post,  and  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's closest  advisers  told  Mr.  Meyer.  "You've 
managed  to  strip  the  camouflage  from  the 
Court  bill." 

When  Felix  Morley  took  over  as  editor,  hs 
brought  the  editorial  page  down  from  ita 
ivory  tower.  The  editorial  writers,  he  said, 
must  toe  not  only  commentators  on  the  news 
but  also  gatherers  of  news.  It  was  true  that 
their  reporting  would  be  reflected  only  In  the 
logic  of  their  editorials,  but  nevertheless 
Morley  considered  it  unthinkable  that  the 
men  who  undertook  to  gtilde  public  opinion 
should  be  limited  in  their  backgroiuid  to 
what  they  had  read  or  heard  second-hand. 
"You  are  expected  to  t>e  over  in  the  Stats 
Department,  the  Treasury  Department.  Con- 
gress, the  embassies,  or  the  White  House," 
Morley  told  his  men.  "more  of  the  time  than 
you  are  in  this  office."  This  somewtiat  revo- 
lutloaary  conception  of  the  editorial  page 
proved  its  effectiveness  from  the  beginning. 
The  Post's  editorials  showed  a  penetration 
and  a  grasp  of  facts  that  tlie  editorial  writer 
In  Minneapolis  or  Dallas,  no  matter  how  able, 
could  not  match.  The  Post  was  capitalizing 
the  advantage  of  its  location  at  the  source  of 
events. 

■XLATioire  wrm  ths  whits  rouss 

The  Post  often  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives,  and  even  when  It  agrees  In 
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substance  tt  frequently  differs  with  blm  on 
metlioda  and  standards  of  performance.  It 
considers  that  the  administration  has  been, 
from  the  administrative  point  of  view,  woe- 
fully weak. 

Yet.  when  criticism  of  the  administration 
has  been  most  pointed.  It  has  been  fairly  put. 
and  this  has  permitted  the  paper  to  main- 
tain amicable  working  relations  with  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  and  with 
tiM  Whit*  Bouse  Itself.  In  Washington  the 
Imprcatoo  U  widespread  that  President 
Rooaevelt  feels  close  enough  to  Eugene  Meyer 
to  telephone  him  and  ask  for  editorial  assist- 
ance on  measures  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
White  House.  This  Is  untrue,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  Is  true  that  his  subordinates 
make  such  calls. 

On  foreign  policy  the  Post  has  often  seen 
eye  to  eye  with  the  White  House,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  mads  It  abundantly  clear  that 
he  appreciated  the  Post's  steady  support  in 
this  Geld  In  the  pre-war  years.  When,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  Isolationist  sentiment, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  that  he  must  deliver  his 
warnings  to  the  dictators  in  cryptic  and  am- 
biguous language,  the  Post  was  the  oracle 
that  elaborated  the  phrases  for  Congress. 

This  the  Post  was  able  to  do  not  because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  favored  it  with  an  interlinear 
translation  of  his  utterances,  but  because  it 
maintained  sources  of  information  practically 
as  authoritative  as  those  available  to  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Meyer  took  care  that  his 
key  reporters  and  editors  cultivated  the  right 
«Q9t«cts.  and  in  the  interest  of  better  general 
Information  on  international  affairs  ne 
orgarlzed  a  series  of  off-the-record  seminars 
for  a  select  group  of  Post  writers  and  corre- 
spondents of  out-of-town  papers.  These 
were  smokers  held  at  Mr.  Meyers 
In  Washington,  with  an  ambassador, 
visiting  foreign  dignitary,  or  State  Depart- 
ment offlclaJ  as  the  guest  of  honor.  In  1937 
Mr.  Meyer  and  Felix  Morely  spent  7  weeks  in 
Europe  finding  the  trend  of  events  first-hand. 
On  a  spring  evening  In  1939  President 
Rooaevelt  mystified  and  electrified  the  United 
States,  If  not  the  world,  by  calmly  telling  the 
townspeople  gathered  to  bid  him  farewell  at 
Warm  Springs.  "I'll  be  back  in  the  fall  if  we 
don't  have  a  war  "  In  an  amazing  exercise 
of  clairvoyance  the  Post  proceeded  to  tell 
exactly  what  was  on  the  President's  mind. 

"In  using  the  collective  "we.*  "  the  editorial 
•aid.  "the  President  told  Hitler  and  Mussolini, 
far  more  impressively  than  he  told  Warm 
that  the  tremendoiis  force  of  the 
United  States  must  be  a  factor  in  their  cur- 
rent thinking.  He  told  the  Axis  Powers  that 
the  administration  Is  far  from  Indifferent  to 
their  plottlngs.  He  made  It  plain  that  a  war 
forced  by  them  would  from  the  outset  Involve 
the  destinies  of  a  nation  which,  as  they  fully 
realize.  Is  potentially  far  stronger  than  Ger- 
many and  Italy  united." 

Far  from  resenting  this  attempt  by  the 
editor  to  read  his  mind.  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
press  conference  directed  White  House  corre- 
spondents to  read  the  Post's  editorial  if  they 
wished  to  know  what  he  had  meant.  That 
night  every  American  press  service  and  the 
important  ones  serving  foreign  countries 
carried  the  Post's  editorial  in  their  wires 
and  cables. 

On  occasion,  too,  the  State  Department  has 
referred  reporters  to  Post  editorials  for  illumi- 
nation of  official  policy.  Yet  the  Post  has  had 
deep  differences  with  the  State  Department. 
Th9  Post  campaigned  against  the  arms  em- 
bargo raised  against  the  Loyalists  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  and  more  recently  it  as- 
sailed the  administration  for  falling  to  give 
prompt  recognition  to  de  Gaulle  as  the  de 
facto  head  of  the  French  nation. 

For  the  past  year  end  a  half  the  Post  has 
kept  up  a  hot  drum-fire  of  criticism  against 
the  State  Department  as  a  department.  In 
the  svminer  at  IMS  the  paper  called  for  a 
campktm  iMhua<  c(  tbe  **m«ehaala&  (or 
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potentialities.  He  is  not  interested  in  nar- 
row conformity,  but  in  character  and  Intellect, 
and  this  makes  for  a  stimulating  newspaper. 
While  giving  abundant  suggestions  and  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  nev/s  and  its 
treatment,  he  avoids  detailed  Interference. 
His  great  contribution  is  to  set  standards  and 
lay  down  broad  policy;  nowhere  is  the  value 
of  this  more  evident  than  in  international 
affairs. 

Pellx  Morley,  for  all  his  insight,  was  a 
Quaker  with  pacifist  leanings.  He  supported 
the  President's  aggressive  foreign  policy  when 
It  appeared  that  a  strong  stand  ml^ht  bluff 
the  dictators  cut  of  making  war.  But  when 
war  approached  anyway.  Morley  opposed  our 
participation,  urging  that  "we  should  main- 
tain neutrality  in  order  to  use  our  impartial 
Irfluence  In  favor  of  a  constructive  peace." 
Mr.  Meyer,  by  contrast,  considered  war  In- 
evitab:e  from  the  beginning.  This  developing 
Impasse  was  resolved  In  1940  when  Morley 
resigned  to  bscome  president  of  Haverford 
College,  his  alma  mater. 

.A  few  years  before.  Morley  had  tried  to 
obtain  as  an  assistant  editor  Herbert  Elliston, 
an  editor  and  columnist  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Mr.  Meyer  now  offered 
Elliston  the  post  Morley  vacated,  except  that 
the  publisher  himself  took  the  title  of  editor, 
designating  Elliston  as  head  of  the  editorial 
page.  Like  Morley,  Elliston  has  a  mind  of 
his  own  and  is  not  cowed  by  a  timorous  solici- 
tude for  what  the  publisher  would  like. 
Elliston  is  more  outspokenly  progressive  in 
political  outlook  than  was  Morley,  and  this 
has  been  reflected  In  a  more  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  some  of  the  social  policies  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  This  trend 
has  been  emphasized  by  the  addition  to  the 
editorial  page  in  1943  of  Alan  Barth.  a  former 
Texas  newsman  with  distinct  New  Deal  sym- 
pathies. 

Mr.  Meyer  hired  Barth  with  full  knowledge 
of  his  New  Deal  views.  When  someone  com- 
mented on  Barth's  political  outlook,  Mr. 
Meyer  replied.  "So  piuch  the  better."  He 
was  apparently  not  opposed  to  a  leavening  for 
the  conservative  Republican  background  of 
some  of  his  older  editorial  writers.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  a  change  In  Mr.  Meyer's  own 
outlook  has  taken  place  in  the  past  few 
years:  at  least  It  appears  implicit  In  such 
things  as  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Post  was 
coldly  analytical,  if  not  unfriendly,  when 
the  T.  V.  A.  was  launched,  it  now  supports 
similar  projects  for  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Columbia  watersheds. 

Much  of  the  Impetus  for  the  Post's  concern 
in  such  things  as  child  welfare,  the  removal 
of  slums,  and  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  among  the  States  comes  from 
Mrs.  Meyer,  who  Is  lepally  a  partner  with  her 
husband  in  publishing  the  paper.  Mrs. 
Meyer,  who  as  a  girl  reported  on  the  New 
York  Sun,  occasionally  contributes  an  article 
or  a  series  to  the  Post.  Her  recent  book, 
Journey  Through  Chaos,  Is  a  compilation  of 
articles  published  In  the  Post  In  1943  and 
early  1944.  It  is  an  arresting  first-hand  ac- 
count of  the  Impact  of  the  war  on  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  27  American  war 
centers.  Mrs.  Meyer  takes  no  direct  part  In 
running  the  newspaper  beyond  an  Infrequent 
suggestion  for  a  story  or  editorial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  entertain  now  and  then 
for  the  staff;  after  a  few  highballs  the  dis- 
tance between  publisher  and  reporter  dimin- 
ishes, if  it  does  not  quite  disappear.  Mr. 
Meyer  enjoys  especially  shooting  craps,  and 
the  same  instinct  that  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish financial  trends  sustains  him  In  betting 
op  the  turn  of  the  dice.    He  usually  wins. 

THt  COMMON  TOUCH 

"Caeey-  Jonee  has  struck  a  medium  be- 
tween the  intellectual's  Idea  of  what  a  capital 
newspaper  should  be  like  and  the  sort  of 
paper  that  Is  welcomed  along  Georgia  Avenue, 
the  commoa  denominator  of  Washington's 
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varied  population.  Flippantly,  but  with 
some  truth,  the  late  George  Harvey  once  ob- 
served that,  to  succeed,  a  Washington  news- 
paper need  have  only  a  good  sports  sectlcn 
and  bright  society  pages.  The  Post's  sports 
section,  whose  i^ainstay.  Columnist  Shirley 
Povich,  got  hi3  start  as  caddy  for  "Ned"  Mc- 
Lean, is  excellent.  Soon  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war,  the  Post  announced : 
"For  the  duration  and  probably  longer — we 
are  finished  with  society  as  such."  But  the 
social  tide  in  Washington  Is  strong.  The  so- 
ciety page  reappeared  after  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  most  widely  read  feature  of  the  Poet — 
or  of  any  Washington  nevtrspaper.  for  that 
matter — Is  "Mary  Haworth's  Mall."  the  col- 
xunn  that  In  another  newspaper  would  be  de- 
voted to  advice  to  the  lovelorn.  Instead  of 
writing  drool  on  such  questions  as,  "Shall  I 
neck  on  my  first  date?"  Miss  Haworth  writes 
conscientiously,  but  with  an  astringent  Irish 
wit,  as  a  combination  htiman-relations  coun- 
selor and  psychiatrist. 

Men  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  women 
among  her  fans.  The  Annapolis  Log  reported 
that  "Mary  Haworth's  Mall"  is  the  most  popu- 
lar column  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  the 
late  Lord  Lothian  told  Mr.  Meyer  that  In  the 
Post  he  read  each  day  the  front  page,  the  edi- 
torials, and  then  Mary  Haworth. 

When  a  Navy  wife  wrote,  "My  hiisband 
•  •  •  wants  a  child.  I  do  not.  •  •  • 
I  don't  want  to  drag  around  alone  during 
those  miserable  9  months,"  Miss  Haworth  In- 
formed the  woman  she  was  "hare-brained," 
and  added:  "My  Immediate  reaction  Is  a 
blend  of  nausea  and  dismay."  After  a  thou- 
sand-word pen  lashing:  the  columnist  advised 
the  girl  that  if  she  could  overcome  her  selfish- 
ness, she  should:  "Have  the  baby,  by  all 
means,  no  matter  what  the  Inconveniences." 

GROWING    FAINS 

Some  competent  newspapermen  think  that 
in  spite  of  a  genuine  show  of  character,  the 
Post  lacks  a  forceful,  integrated'  newspaper 
personality.  One  source  of  weakness,  they 
think,  is  the  great  number  of  coliunns  of  con- 
tributed comment  the  paper  carries.  Al- 
though Mr.  Meyer  says  he  has  now  lost  some 
of  his  early  passion  for  columns,  the  paper 
still  carries  Walter  Llppmann,  Sumner 
Welles,  Marquis  Chllds.  Mark  Sullivan,  Ernest 
Llndley,  and  Paul  Winkler,  in  addition  to 
Barnet  Nover,  one  of  the  Post's  editorial 
writers  who  produces  a  signed  article  on  in- 
ternational affairs  3  days  a  week. 

The  opinion  Is  widespread  among  the  more 
mature  editorial  writers  on  the  Post  and  else- 
where that  columns  drain  away  Interest  from 
the  editorial  page  and  are  attractive  chiefly 
to  papers  too  timid  or  lll-lnformed  to  print 
Incisive  comment  on  their  own  responsibility. 
A  column  or  two  such  as  Llppmann 's,  they 
concede,'  may  be  all  right,  especially  for  a 
newspaper  In  a  city  situated  1.000  miles  from 
the  Capital,  or  for  a  paper  too  small  to  support 
a  full  staff  of  editorial  writers.  But  It  Is  a 
mistake,  they  maintain,  for  a  large  newspaper 
in  a  city  like  Washington  or  New  York  to 
print  a  multiplicity  of  columns,  as  if  trying 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

Morley  was  not  happy  over  the  publisher's 
predilection  for  columns,  and  neither  is  Her- 
bert Elliston.  The  Post  prints  about  2,500 
words  of  editorials  of  Its  own  each  day,  and 
Elliston  thinks  this  as  much  newspaper  com- 
ment as  the  citizen  is  likely  to  expose  himself 
to.  While  the  Post  publishes  a  surplusage  of 
columns  it  runs  shy  on  certain  categories  of 
news  that  presumably  the  citizens  would 
like  to  see  published. 

This  effect  of  indeclslveness  is  pointed  up 
by  the  occasional  failure  of  the  Post  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  most  important  of  questions. 
As  this  lasue  of  Fortune  went  to  press,  the 
Post  bad  not  announced  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  for  either  Roosevelt  or  Dewey,  but 
b«d  coxxunented  with  balanced  impartlaUty 


on  the  campaign  speeches  of  each.  Mt. 
Meyer  bad  Jtistlfied  this  tactic  on  two 
grounds:  First,  the  citizens  of  Washington 
dont  vote,  so  why  shotild  the  Post?  Second, 
the  Post,  by  holding  aloof,  would  place  itself 
In  better  strategic  position  to  take  sides  on 
Issues  in  the  administration  of  whichever 
candidate  was  elected.  Its  ooounents  could 
not  be  deemed  partisan. 

Whatever  the  ethical  Implication,  it  is 
probably  bad  Journalism.  People  are  at- 
tracted to  a  newspaper  that  knows  its  mind 
and  expresses  It.  just  as  they  are  attracted 
to  p>osltlve  character  in  an  individual. 

If  the  Post  lacks  weP-knit  personality.  It 
could  be  because  the  organization  is  not  Itself 
well  knit.  Mr.  Jones  has  mountainous 
duties  that  on  many  newspapers  are  shared 
between  a  managing  editor  and  an  executive 
editor.  It  Is  hard  for  one  man  properly  to 
supervise  the  handling  of  the  news  while 
shouldering  a  load  of  administrative  duties. 
The  national  news  btireau  suffers  for  lack 
of  a  top-flight  man  with  full  time  to  dig  into 
political  and  economic  developments,  discern 
the  hidden  story,  and  coach  the  reporter  In 
bringing  It  into  form. 

The  Post  has  lost  many  of  its  keenest 
reporters  to  the  armed  services.  The  war 
alone,  however,  cannot  be  blamed  for  every 
Inadequacy  In  the  Post's  staff.  For  example, 
the  war  has  not  made  It  mandatory  to  do 
without  a  cartoonist  to  replace  the  hard- 
hitting Gene  Elderman,  who  left  2  years  ago. 
The  Post  needs  a  ciuiioonlst  to  drive  home  its 
editorials. 

The  Poet  has  never  had  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent: a  national  newspaper  needs  at 
least  one  set  of  eyes  and  ears  abroad.  It 
needs  also  a  military  correspondent,  not  to 
report  the  news  of  the  home-town  boys  at 
the  front — desirable  as  that  may  be — but  to 
keep  abreast  Of  new  developments  in  weap- 
ons, or  the  lack  of  them,  and  of  problems 
of  organization  and  strategy. 

Not  the  least  of  the  Post's  shortcomings, 
from  the  Washlngtonlan's  viev/polnt,  is  spotty 
coverage  of  local  news,  as  distinct  from  local 
editorial  crusades.  Washington  Is  a  town  of 
community  organizations — "citizens'  associa- 
tions" of  white  folk,  "civic  associations"  of 
Negroes.  These  are  exceptionally  Important, 
for,  since  Washingtonlans  do  not  vote,  the 
associations  are  quasi  governmental.  The 
Star  has  long  made  a  practice  of  covering 
these  monthly  meetings,  and,  of  cotirse,  the 
meetings  of  the  clty-wlde  federations.  Often 
the  Post  and  the  other  papers  merely  check 
on  such  meetings  by  telephone.  If  at  all. 

THE  BOX   OmCX 

A  great  many  heads  have  been  shaken  in 
knowing  sympathy  over  the  financial  plight 
of  the  Post.  But  the  Poet  under  the  Meyer 
ownership  Is  probably  not  a  net  loser,  if  one 
allows  for  appreciation  in  its  value  as  a  going 
concern.  The  paper  suffered  operating  losses 
in  the  first  9  years  to  a  tgtal  of  about  $5,000,- 
000,  but  it  has  since  accumulated  circulation, 
advertising  volume,  and  prestige.  It  came 
out  of  the  red  in  1943,  and  should  rettim  a  net 
of  perhaps  $500,000  In  1944.  Even  without 
considering  that  in  the  bad  years  Mr.  Meyer 
was  able,  for  tax  purposes,  to  offset  his  paper's 
operating  losses  against  Income  from  hold- 
ings in  Allied  Chemical,  he  need  have  no 
regrets  over  his  investment.  A  would-be 
purchaser  might  well  offer  him  five  or  six 
million  dollars  for  the  Post,  but  it  would 
make  no  difference.  Mr.  Meyer  says  be 
wouldn't  sell  to  anyone  now. 

Early  in  1043  the  Post's  home  delivery  price 
was  increased,  and  last  spring  the  street-sale 
price  was  upped  from  8  to  6  cents.  The  cir- 
culation loss  that  followed  these  increases 
has  been  recouped,  and  the  net  increase  in 
revenue  runs  about  $8,000  a  week,  or  $400,000 
a  year.  Advertising  this  year  should  run  well 
above  16,000,000  lines,  more  than  two  and  a 


half  times  the  volume  in  1933,  and  about  a 
million  lines  more  than  in  1943.  This  will 
mean  an  Increase  In  advertising  revenue  for 
the  year  of  about  $160,000. 

The  W.  P.  B.  has  required  newspapers  to 
limit  their  newsprint  consumption  to  78  per- 
cent of  the  tonnage  used  in  1941.  News- 
papers that  had  been  printing  relatively  tight 
editions — that  is,  editions  with  a  high  ratio 
of  advertising  to  news — were  caught  In  the 
pincers.  They  had  no  place  to  put  the  bulk 
of  new  advertising  thrust  upon  them  by  war- 
prosperous  business.  Newirpapers  that  had 
been  printing  a  relatively  large  ratio  of  news 
to  advertising  could  tighten  their  editions 
and  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

If  a  newspaper  had  a  large  circulation  out- 
side the  metropolltlan  trading  zone.  It  could 
slough  off  at  least  a  part  of  that  readership, 
saving  newsprint  to  devote  to  advertising. 
For  such  hinterland  circulation  as  It  desired 
to  keep.  It  could  print  editions  from  which 
retail  and  classified  advertising  were  omitted, 
saving  still  more  paper.  The  Washington 
Post  has  been  In  a  fortunate  position  to  em- 
ploy all  these  short  cuts.  In  1941  the  paper 
published  60  percent  news  to  40  percent  ads: 
now  the  ratio  Is  42.5  percent  to  67.5  percent. 
The  Post's  advertising  has  zoomed  until,  ac- 
cording to  Media  Records,  it  is  now  fotirtll 
among  United  States  morning  papers  In 
linage.  For  the  first  time  In  years  all  capital 
newspapers  are  In  the  black. 

THx  ruTtns  or  ths  post 

Archibald  MacLelsh,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  some  other  Washingtonlans  aspire  to 
create  a  national  capital  that  will  be  as  im- 
portant culturally  and  intellectually  as  politi- 
cally In  the  post-war  world.  The  staff  of  the 
Post  want  to  rise  to  the  opporttmity.  But 
there  is  some  apprehension  lest  Mr.  Meyer, 
having  built  up  the  newspaper,  may  not  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  preserve  It  as  a 
monument.  At  the  age  of  69,  he  may  well 
feel  that  the  Post's  destiny  will  depend  In 
great  part  on  the  choice  of  his  successors. 

Last  spring,  Mr.  Meyer  chose  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  Wayne  Coy,  a  former  small- 
town publisher  from  Indiana,  who  had  been 
one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Presidential  assist- 
ants. Coy's  announced  function  Is  to  take 
some  of  the  load  of  detail  off  the  publisher 
and  to  administer  the  Post's  recently  ac- 
quired radio  station,  WINX.  Some  of  the 
Post  staff  think  that  Coy  is  being  groomed 
to  be  an  interim  general  manager,  to  serve 
until  time  reveals  which  of  Mr.  Meyer's  family 
Is  most  qualified  to  take  over.  "Nothing  to 
It,"  say  Coy  and  Mr.  Meyer. 

Mr.  Meyer's  only  son.  Eugene  m,  a  captain 
in  the  Air  Forces,  deliberately  chose  medicine 
for  a  career.  Of  the  four  daughters,  only 
Katherine  has  shown  a  deep  Interest  in  the 
Post,  having  worked  in  both  the  editorial  and 
business  departments.  "Kay"  Meyer  is  mar- 
ried to  Capt.  Philip  Graham,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School  and  formerly  secretary 
to  Justice  Pellx  Frankfurter  and  to  Justice 
Stanley  Reed.  Graham  is  now  abroad  with 
the  armed  forces.  Mr.  Meyer  would  be  pleased 
If,  after  the  war,  his  son-in-law  should  be- 
come Interested  in  the  Post.  The  Grahams 
are  what  Is  usually  described  as  very  socially 
minded,  and  might  give  Washington  the  pro- 
gressive "Thunderer"  for  which  such  Journal- 
istic Elijahs  as  Oswald  Garrison  VlUard  have 
pined. 

How  near  to  that  goal  has  Eugene  Meyer's 
Post  progressed  thiu  far?  A  clue  to  the 
answer  may  be  found  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
which  this  year  conducted  a  contest  for  the 
best  articles  submitted  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  In  the  winning  essay,  Robert  Lasch. 
a  Chicago  editorial  writer,  said:  "What  a  free 
press  needs  is  an  owner  who  recognises  tbat 
be  is  selling  circulation  and  prestige,  not  sn 
economic  point  of  view  or  service  to  special 
interesu;  and  who,  abovs  all,  recognises  tbak 
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•elltnf  ■om«thlng  ts  not  bU  flnt  obligation  at 
•11.  but  U  subordinate  to  his  responaibtUty  to 
r«prea«nt  the  unrepresented.  A  man  who  can 
divorce  himself  from  the  aaaoclatlons  and 
outlook  that  normally  go  with  wealth:  a  man 
who  can  aacrlflee  even  hla  own  short-range 
Interest  as  a  bxislncaa  entrepreneur  In  favor 
of  his  long-run  Interest  as  the  champion  of  a 
fTMlmr  causa:  •  man  wtaoae  passion  for  the 
gMBcnl  mthn  irmcomm  his  desire  to  im- 
pooe  his  own  ideas  •  •  •  here  Is  the  kind 
of  new^Miper  owner  who  can  make  the  press 
free." 

So  Judged,  Ur  Meyer  and  the  Post  come  off 
pretty  well.  The  paper  does  not  specialize  In 
representing  the  "unrepresented,"  but  It 
certainly  takes  them  Into  account.  The  Port 
has  stiowaTa  devotion  to  the  general  welfare. 
and  haaoerelaed  its  power  with  modesty  and 
cotirage.  Beven  years  ago  the  paper  had 
DO  standing  at  all.  Today  it  would  be  ranked 
Xor  leadership  and  prestige  among  the  first 
baK-dcaen  newspapers  in  the  United  Statea. 
This  Is  no  mean  achievement  for  a  man  who 
turned  to  journalism  as  a  postscript  to  a  full- 
length  career  In  banking. 


ScTBM  DeliTered  by  Very  Rer.  Msfr. 
James  H.  Ghfiths,  S.  T.  D. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  D.  MNGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

W  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  from  the 
pontifical  mass  of  requiem  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Warsaw.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
October  21.  1944: 

"O  thou  who  never  dldst  deny 
Thine  aid  unto  the  suppliant's  prayer. 
Hear  Christendom's  and  Poland's  cry 
And  save  thy  country  from  despair!" 
•^Mattna  Hymn:  Peast  of  St.  John  Cantlus. 

Yesterday  morning  every  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  prelate,  frcm  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
down  to  the  most  otMcure  mlssioner  hidden 
in  the  Jiuigles  of  New  Guinea,  recited  from 
his  breviary  this  hymn  of  intercession  for 
Poland.  It  was  the  feast  of  St.  John  of  Kanty. 
an  lllxistrlcus  son  of  Poland.  Nor  was  this 
hymn  of  pi-alse  and  supplication  for  Poland 
ating  only  yesterday.  For  nearly  two  cen- 
ttutes  each  year  on  October  20  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  world  have  raised  their  voices  In 
the  same  canticle. 

It  la  moet  fitting,  therefcfre.  that  we  shoxild 
gather  here  In  this  beautiful  cathedral  this 
morning  to  Intercede  for  Poland  and  to  pay 
prayerful  tribute  to  her  honored  dead.  But 
a  few  days  ago.  on  Monday,  the  church  paid 
liturgical  homage  to  another  great  Pole.  St. 
Bedwig — the  national  heroine.  Jadwiga.  who 
aaw  her  htisband  fall  in  battle  for  Poland,  her 
son  alaln  In  resisting  the  barbarous  Invasion 
of  his  country  by  the  Mongol  Tartars  from 
the  east.  And  on  this  very  day  Itself  the 
Ctitirch  commemorates  the  memory  of  a  third 
great  Pole,  the  Blessed  Jamca  Strepa.  Arch- 
bishop of  Halicz  and  humble  son  of  the 
Seraphic  St.  Francis.  This  lowly  friar  In  the 
troubled  times  of  the  fifteenth  century  proved 
himself  not  merely  a  greA  spiritual  leader 
but  so  completely  a  pillar  bt  strength  to  his 
prince.  Ladislaus  n  Jagiello.  that  at  h  s  death 
he  was  heralded  as  the  Protector  of  the  King, 
dom.  ^^ 
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knowledged  defeat.  It  has  trusted  In  the 
promises  made  to  it  in  the  dark  days  when 
it  was  engulfed  in  the  Nazi  miasma. 

It  was  this  tnist  in  the  given  word  of  the 
United  Nations  which  drove  them  on  across 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  keep  their  plighted 
word  with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  the  cru- 
sade to  crush  nazi-lsm. 

While  civilians  were  deported  to  frozen 
Siberia  and  languished  in  the  blistering  heat 
of  Persia  and  picked  their  way  across  the 
submarine  Infested  seas  to  a  savage  refuge 
in  the  highlands  of  Africa,  their  fighting  men 
carried  on.  No  race  or  people  has  been  more 
loyal,  more  sacrificing  to  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations  than  the  Poles.  When  the 
fiendish  reality  of  the  blitz  broke  over  Brit- 
ain, It  was  the  Polish  aviators  who  organized 
themselves  into  fearless  squadrons  which 
defended  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  time  when 
western  civilization  trembled  in  the  balance. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  one  out  of  every 
eight  German  planes  destroyed  in  the  battle 
of  London  was  shot  down  by  the  Polish 
Legion,  of  which  more  than  one-half  gave 
their  lives  to  defend  the  British  Isles.  Those 
exiled  Poles,  yearning  for  liberty,  have  fought 
in  Norway.  In  north  Africa.  In  Italy,  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  Normandy.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  were  it  not  for  the  Poles  and  the  French 
the  battle  of  Casslno  would  not  have  been 
won  and  the  road  to  Rome  and  northern  Italy 
opened. 

Poland  and  the  Polee  have  unquestlon- 
aWy  vindicated  themselves  as  invaluable.: 
loyal  allies  and  they  have  vindicated  their 
rights  to  their  lawful  aspirations  of  nation- 
hood. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  all  men  who 
believe  in  God,  who  love  Poland,  who  have 
even  a  rudimentary  regard  for  natural  justice 
are  today  appalled  as  they  witness  the  trav- 
esty on  international  Justice  which  is  being 
enacted  as  Poland  is  pounded  between  the 
diplomatic  anvil  and  the  imperialistic  ham- 
mer, in  the^ame  of  peace.  It  is  all  so  redo- 
lent of  the  period  of  the  partitions  when 
Maria  Theresa  wept  for  Poland  but  with  each 
teardrop  took  another  mile. 

Poland  has  time  and  again  been  called  the 
bastion  of  western  civilization.  Today  the 
is  something  infinitely  more — she  is  the  lit- 
mus test  of  our  war  alms.  If  she  must  of 
necessity  turn  red  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 
her  people:  If  she  must  sacrifice  her  national 
sovereignty,  her  national  asplraUons,  her  na- 
tional honor  and  independence  to  gratify 
and  satisfy  and  appease  the  Imperialistic 
greed;  the  nationalistic  security  policy  of  a 
bordering  ns^tion.  "then  has  our  preaching 
been  in  vain."  and  "all  the  blood  and  sweat 
and  tears"  shed  not  only  at  Warsaw,  but  at 
Dunkerque.  at  El  Alameln.  at  Guadalcanal 
will  have  been  expended  in  vain— and  Poland 
and  western  civilization  will  stand  exactly 
where  they  were  on  September  1.  1939.  If  this 
should  ever  happen,  the  Atlantic  Charter 
must  go  down  in  history  as  a  pact  made  not 
merely  geographically  but  Ideologically  as 
well— at  sea. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  when  the 
springs  of  thought  and  the  springs  of  hope 
had  dried  up  in  a  Poland  suffering  another 
crucifixion,  her  poet  Zygmunt  Kraslnskl 
smuggled  Into  the  country  his  inspiring  poem 
Dawn-Przsdswit.  which  reenkindled  the  dy- 
ing embers  of  the  national  will  to  live.  He 
consoled  the  mourning  Poles  as  he  wrote: 
"And  I  heard 

A  voice  that  called  In  the  eternal  sky 
As  to  the  world  I  gave  a  Son, 
So  be  it.  Poland,  thee  I  give.' 
But  in  Thee  my  purpose  for  Him  lives. 
Be  thou  then  the  truth,  as  He  is.  everywhere. 
Thee  I  make  my  daughter! 
When  thou  dldst  descend  into  the  grave 
Thou  wert.  like  Him.  a  part  of  humankind. 
But  now.  th  s  day  of  victory. 
Thy  name  is:  AU  Humanity r 
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In  this  day  when  the  eaglea  of  victory  have 
•ettled  on  the  standards  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  cause  of  Poland  Is  the  cause  of 
all  humanity.  If  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland 
U  now  torn  asunder,  all  humanity  Is  torn 
apart.  And  If  the  United  Nations  now  betray 
Poland,  they  betray  not  truth,  the  unbetray- 
ablet,  nor  even  all  humanity,  but  themselves, 
and  with  their  diplomatic  kiss's  traitor  craft, 
they  purchase  for  themselves  not  peace  but 
a  grave,  a  plot  of  days,  wherein  to  consum- 
mate their  Judasry  with  Judas'  compeusatlon 
of  despair. 


Address  of  Brif.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romalo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  cALzroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered before  the  National  Press  Club. 
Washington,  D.  C.  by  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos 
P.  RoMULO,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  De- 
cember 14.  1944: 

THI    NXW    nUPTNO    CENIUS 

Gentlemen  of  the  press.  2\^  years  have 
passed  since  the  day  Ui  July  1942  when  I  gave 
you  my  first  ofl-the-record  account  of  condi- 
tions In  the  Pacific,  directly  after  my  escape 
from  Bataan.  Since  then  how  changed  Is 
that  picture  and  how  different  my  state  of 
mind.  At  that  time  I  was  afraid  to  speak  to 
you.  although  I  have  been  a  newspaperman 
all  my  life  and  feel  most  at  home  among 
the  people  of  the  press.  Yet  I  dreaded 
speaking  for  fear  that  you  might  sense  my 
bitterness  and  misimderstand  that  bitterness, 
for  I  can  tell  you  now  how  deep  was  my  de- 
spair when  I  spoke  to  you  then. 

My  talk  was  off  the  record,  and  even  then 
I  was  afraid  you  would  think  my  report  ex- 
aggerated. I  could  not  have  exaggerated 
conditions  as  they  were  then.  We  were 
beaten  in  the  Pacific.  We  had  no  defenses 
there.  And  I  was  fresh  from  t^ie  sight  of 
Japanese  brutalities  and  depredation  that 
might  well,  at  that  time,  have  been  as  shad- 
ows of  things  to  come  to  this  country— to 
this  very  city. 

Now  I  have  a  different  report  to  make,  and 
this  is  on  the  record,  written  in  red,  white, 
and  blue.  I  came  back  from  the  front  lines 
to  report  certain  phases  of  that  victory  to 
the  American  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  and  it  is  only  Jtistice  that  I  complete 
that  report  by  this  to  you,  the  American 
press,  because  you  were  the  people  who  first 
listened  to  me  and  knew  that  what  I  told  was 
the  truth  when  I  spoke  of  Bataan. 

I  have  reason  to  remember  tiiat  off-the- 
record  talk  liefore  you  beyond  all  other  talks 
and  with  mixed  emotions,  for  it  was  tliat  talk 
which  set  me  forth  as  a  lecturer,  the  voice 
of  Bataan  In  the  United  States,  speaking 
from  coast  to  coast,  in  466  Ataerican  cities. 
Quite  a  few  of  your  group  came  to  me 
alter  that  speech  and  said.  "Tou  should  tell 
the  story  of  the  Philippines  to  all  Amer- 
ica." And  because  newspaper  people  usu- 
ally finish  the  things  they  start,  I  found 
myself  overnight  a  traveling  spokesman  for 
Bataan. 

So  that  talk  I  made  before  you  directly 
on  my  return  to  America  changed  my  plans 
and  my  nationality;  from  being  a  Filipino 


soldier  I  became  a  aort  of  talking  flying 
Dutchman,  racing  all  over  America  telling 
of  our  fight  to  hold  the  ramparts  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Pacific,  imtli  called  back  to  re- 
join General  MacArthur  on  the  return  march 
to  the  Philippines. 

During  these  past  2>4  years,  do  not  think 
that  a  Filipino,  even  In  America,  could  for- 
get what  had  been  done  to  the  Fil-Amerl- 
can  forces  on  Bataan.  No  Filipino  and 
no  American  who  fought  for  democracy  in 
the  Pacific  will  ever  be  able  to  forget  or  for- 
give what  the  Japanese  have  done  there. 
But  during  these  years  my  memories  dead- 
ened somewhat  so  that  wiien  we  waded 
through  tiiat  bloodied  surf  onto  Leyte  I  was 
looking  forward  to  seeing  my  country  again, 
and  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  had  been 
done  there  by  the  invaders.  Two  and  a  half 
years  had  deadened  the  horrors  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor,  and  I  had  forgotten  much  of  the 
ugly  terror  we  had  lived  under  while  trying 
to  hold  agalrst  a  race  wtilch  was  not  fighting 
under  a  code  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Time  bad  dulled  for  me  the  mem- 
ories of  men  tied  back  to  back  and  stabbed 
to  death,  and  patriots  crucified,  and  women 
turned  over  to  shame  and  to  death.  I  liad 
not  forgotten.  But  in  America  it  did  not 
seem  tliat  such  things  could  be,  and  It  does 
not  seem  so  to  anyone  who  Is  safe  in  America. 
Such  things  can  never  l>e  real  to  those  who 
are  safe. 

But  on  Jjejte  Beach,  it  returned  to  me 
again.  Here  again  were  the  horrors  of 
Bataan. 

For  on  that  l^each  my  countrymen  came  to 
us,  braving  the  gunfire  to  touch  our  clothing, 
weeping,  and  only  iialf  believing  we  were 
really  back.  They  were  tialf-naked  skeletons, 
young  girls  wearing  pieces  of  garments,  chil- 
dren dressed  in  cloth  made  of  beaten  bark. 
Leyte.  like  all  the  Philippines,  has  been 
stripped  by  the  Japanese  of  every  scrap  of 
food  and  material  that  might  give  a  little 
strength,  or  comfort,  or  shelter  to  my  people. 
This  testimony  alone',  hideous  as  it  is.  has 
convinced  me  that  Japan  from  the  beginning 
has  been  certain  of  defeat. 

If  the  Japanese  had  felt  tlieir  residence  in 
the  Philippines  would  be  permanent,  they 
would  not  have  despoiled  the  land  and  weak- 
ened the  people.  The  land  was  too  rich  a 
source  and  the  people  might  have  been  too 
useful.  They  would  have  behaved  differ- 
ently toward  a  country  in  which  they  In- 
tended to  remain  and  develop  in  resources. 

But  the  Japanese  knew  almost  at  once  their 
stay  would  be  short  in  the  Philippines. 
America  and  the  Filipinos  themselves  were 
determined  to  shorten  their  stay  there.  In 
that  short  time  they  did  the  best  they  could 
to  ruin  the  one  country  that  represented 
American  democracy  In  the  Far  East.  It  was 
the  democratic  tradition  of  the  Filipino  that 
the  Japanese  feared  and  hated,  and  tried  to 
drain  from  him  with  the  blood  from  his 
veins.  Again  I  am  not  exaggerating.  There 
are  trees  that  were  living  crucifixes  in  the 
Philippines  where  men  died  for  believing  In 
the  American  form  of  government.  I  am 
not  talking  In  scareheads.  These  are  plain 
news  facts.  They  are  in  the  reports  that 
have  been  sent  to  us  this  past  year  by  the 
loyal  Filipinos  who  worked  from  within,  on 
our  side.  Let  us  not  forget,  on  that  peace 
table  that  is  looming  nearer  and  larger,  to 
lay  open  the  records  of  the  Japanese  who  be- 
haved like  beasts  in  the  Philippines. 

His  behavior  there  is  testimony  to  his  stu- 
pidity. He  evened  his  score  with  America 
on  its  ravaged  earth,  and  it  is  there  that 
America  is  evening  up  the  score. 

We  saw  our  first  victims  of  Japanese  coer- 
cion on  Leyte.  Young  l>oys  with  arms  scarred 
had  been  given  the  "sun  treatment" — ^tied  all 
day  face  up  under  the  blazing  skies  because 
they  would  not  collaborate.  And  in  the 
KUttlrbs  of  Tacioban,  the  capital,  our  first 


recaptured  town,  we  were  shown  a  rise  of 
earth  on  a  Uttle  hUI.  no  gravestones,  no 
markers  Uiere  to  point  to  the  presence  of  200 
dead,  shot  there  together  for  refusing  to  col- 
laborate with  Japan.  How  ably  the  Japanese 
disposed  of  everything,  even  these  poor 
bodies,  m  one  unmarked  grave.  We  heard 
on  Leyte  of  their  actions  everywhere,  how 
their  army  trucks  came  to  every  door,  and 
soldiers  entered  the  houses  taking  everything 
that  might  be  of  use,  and  throwing  all  else 
out  of  the  windows  or  firing  it  there.  All 
their  loot  was  taken  on  ships  to  Japan,  leav- 
ing the  Philippines  stripped  to  Its  scorched 
earth;  and  you  know  how  the  Filipinoa 
brought  on  famine  by  refusing  to  replant 
that  earth  to  feed  Japanese  moutiis. 

What  was  done  to  household  goods  waa 
done  to  everything.  The  Japanese  stripped 
the  earth  of  its  green  and  the  souls  of  men 
of  hope.  They  forced  Nipponese  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  schools  of  which  we  had  tieen  so 
proud,  Filipino  schools,  paid  for  by  our  own 
taxes;  and  by  so  doing  they  set  literacy 
in  the  islands  back  by  at  least  5  years. 

As  newspapermen  you  wUl  be  glad  to  know 
of  America's  first  act  in  Tacloban.  It  went 
to  press. 

As  soon  as  we  took  the  capital,  the  boys 
from  the  Office  of  War  Information  scurried 
around  and  uncovered  a  press  the  Japanese 
had  overlooked.  They  set  it  up  and  went  on 
a  door-to-door  paper  hunt.  The  municipal 
building  contributed  some  paper,  and  the 
convent  some  more,  and  a  store  some  more, 
and  so  enough  paper  was  collected  to  bring 
out  the  one-sheet  edition  of  the  Leyte-Samar 
Free  Philippines,  printed  in  English  for  the 
Filipinos:  In  that  first  edition  of  Sunday, 
October  29,  1944.  we  announced  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  schools. 

As  Americans  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Commonwealth  Gov- 
ernment upon  resuming  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  reopen  the  schools  and 
churches:  God  and  knowledge  end  the  press 
returned  together  to  the  Philippines.  The 
churches  had  not  been  closed  but  were  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  police  and  all  sermona 
were  under  Japanese  censorship.    . 

The  next  morning  we  opened  the  first 
school  in  Tacloban,  and  if  we  had  needed 
proof  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  blows  the 
Filipinos  had  suffered.  It  was  revealed  then 
In  the  appearance  of  the  children.  They 
marched  In,  not  like  youngsters,  but  like  lit- 
tle rot>ots.  Then  they  saw  us.  President  Os- 
mefia  and  his  cabinet.  General  Fellers  and 
former  Vice  Governor  Hayden,  and  they  saw 
their  teachers  smiling  and  wet-eyed  too.  And 
what  did  those  children  do  but  burst  out 
singing  "God  Bless  America."  Two  and  a  half 
years  are  a  long  time  in  children's  lives,  but 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  words. 

Ttie  Japanese  had  stressed  the  point  that 
their  curriculum  must  be  taiight  in  Japa- 
nese, and  yet  they  bad  to  use  English  to 
teach  these  children. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  words  one  teacher, 
Amador  Daguio.  spoke  that  day. 

"Before  us  were  the  Japanese  bayonet^^ 
behind  us  our  Filipino  traditions — and  with 
us  our  unwavering  loyalty  to  America.  The 
Japanese  frightened  us  and  under  duress  we 
were  compelled  to  do  certain  things,  but  what 
was  with  us  and  within  us  they  could  not 
take  away." 

The  school  teachers  brought  out  of  the 
earth  the  American  school  IxKiks  they  had 
buried  there  in  tin  cans.  The  Japanese  had 
ordered  these  democratic  texttXK>ks  burned, 
and  had  watched  auto-de-f^s  of  what  the 
Filipino  teachers  had  let  them  believe  were 
the  books.  But  the  books  had  stayed  burled 
2Vi  years.  Needless  to  say.  their  odor  was 
terrible. 

But  the  words  in  those  books  had  kept 
their  strength  below  the  captive  earth,  for 
they  were  the  words  that  had  held  the  sourc« 
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rf  freedom  and  of  loyalty,  flrst  to  America  and 
then  to  the  Philippines.  The  Japanese  could 
not  put  those  words  behind  barbed  wire  nor 
make  th;m  d^e.  Tbey  lived  and  are  still 
alive — on  Leyte.  Luzon.  Mindanao — with  the 
Ideals  they  made  live  In  these  places  that  held 
them,  along  with  all  the  other  Philippine 
Islands,  to  America. 

Th2  pictures  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
that  once  hung  on  our  schoolroom  walls  be- 
side the  picture  of  our  Pillpino  hero.  Rizal, 
had  all  been  burned  by  order  of  the  Japanese. 
The  pictures  of  these  men  were  too  big  to 
hide.  But  the  words  these  men  left  were  In 
the  books  and  In  the  hearts  of  the  Filipinos. 
And  the  American  flags  that  had  hung 
beside  these  pictures  had  been  preserved  and 
they  met  m  on  the  beach  at  Leyte.  waved  by 
FJlplno  bands.  The  thousands  of  Rising 
Eun  flags  distributed  by  the  Japanese  were 
Joyously  burned  by  the  Pllipinos  while  the 
American  forces  were  pouring  down  over 
Leyte  the  greatest  aggregate  of  blazing  hell 
In  the  entire  history  cf  war.  and  their 
destruction  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
the  American  soldiers  who  came  hunting 
them  later  as  souvenirs.  The  Filipinos  found 
\r  difficult  to  understand  why  their  American 
friends  wanted  such  things,  but  when  they 
found  that  they  did.  they  felt  badly  over  hav- 
ing burned  the  hated  flags. 

Thofe  American   boys  of   yours  on    Leyte 
have  set  the  human  pattern  for  the  future, 
as  Leyte  sets  the  pattern  for  the  future  of 
the  Philippines.     I  cannot  stress  enough  the 
Importance  of  this  meeting  on  Leyte.  our  Qrst 
recovered  Philippine  island,  between  the  Fili- 
pinos  and   the  American   G.   I.     While   our 
forces  were  preparing  for  the  Philippine  land- 
lags,  every  man  was  given  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Philippines  prepared  by  the  Psychologi- 
cal Warfare  Section  of  Oeneral  MacArthur's 
stair.    It  was  a  splendid  bit  of  writing,  prop- 
el ly    angled    to   show    these    American    sol- 
diers what  the  Filipino  had  done  on  Bataan. 
and  that  the  Filipinos  were  unlike  the  other 
natives  met  with  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
It  told  the  American  G.  I.  that  th-se  peo- 
ple  on    Leyte    and    Luzon    were    allies    and 
Icyal  to  America,   and   that   they   had   been 
flghUng.  you  American  boy  about  to  land,  for 
you.-    He  has  been  fighting  for  years,  and  if 
he  looks  ragged  and  hungry  don't  look  down 
on  him  because  he  got  that  way  fighting  for 
you.    One  of  the  highlights  of  that  pamphlet 
it:  "It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  you 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  maintain  our 
high  position   In  the  Filipino's  regard — the 
position  that  took  so  many  years  to  develop. 
Every  American  soldier  carries  a  personal  re- 
•ponslbllity  for  any  rough  or  rude  treatment. 
Treating   the   Filipino    like    a    lowly    native 
would  ine.ttably  caxiae  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing that  would  take  years  to  overcome.  If  it 
were  possible  to  overcome  such  a  feeling  at 
all.     In  addition  to  loyal  friendship,  we  and 
the  Fil'plnos  have  had  a  brotherhood  of  arms 
since   December   7.   IMl.     It  mtist    be    pre- 
served." 

That  was  the  purp<Mrt  of  the  pamphlet,  and 
It  was  a  perfect  introduction  for  the  Filipino 
on  Leyte  and  for  the  boy  who  landed  there  on 
a  barge  under  fire. 

Tht;n.  the  American  fighters  knew  how 
General  MecArthur  felt  toward  the  Filipino 
and  the  Philippines,  and  his  faith  In  the 
country  and  its  people  had  permeated  the 
force*  that  took  Leyte. 

Also,  on  Leyte  we  met  the  first  American 
guerrillas,  soldiers  and  civilians  who  had 
escaped  the  Japanese,  and  who  had  fought 
beside,  and  been  shielded  by.  the  Filipino 
fighters  for  2' J  years.  The  Americans  in  the 
PhUipplres  could  not  have  survived  for  2 
hours  without  the  protection  thrown  over 
them  by  the  entire  country.  We  heard 
•toriea  that  resemble  the  underground  rail- 
way accounU  of  the  Civil  War  days,  of  Amer- 
leana  bsing  passed  from  house  to  house,  al- 
ways aaead  of  the  Japanese  hunters,  while 
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ligion held  the  Filipino  to  his  church,  as  his 
political  faith  held  him  to  America.  They 
could  not  resist  hunger,  but  poverty  of  the 
soul  they  could  and  did  resist. 

Resistance  has  made  the  Philippines  a  new 
nation. 

Weak,  Impoverished,  physically  drained, 
they  are  now  possessed  of  a  new  genius. 
Before  theirs  was  adopted,  a  symposium  of 
standards,  of  one  religion  superimposed  upon 
another,  an  American  culture  built  over 
oriental  tradition  flrst  and  the  old  European 
culture  brought  from  Spain.  During  these 
last  years  under  the  Japanese  they  have 
learned  to  stand  alone,  in  chains,  in  poverty. 
In  bsggary,  but  they  stood  united,  and  with 
loyalty  to  but  one  other  nation — America. 

One  thing  more. 

Fotir  of  our  American  nevspapermen  died 
in  the  attack  on  Leyte.  Let  us  call  the  honor 
roll:  Asahel  Bush,  of  the  Associated  Press; 
Stanley  Gunn,  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram; John  Terry,  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News; 
and  Frank  Prist.  Jr.,  of  Acme  News  Pictures. 
They  died  like  true  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
front.  They  died  trying  to  present  to  the 
world  their  version  of  something  America 
was  completing  at  last  in  the  Philippines. 
Their  words  came  back  to  America  from  the 
ramparts  of  democracy  In  the  Pacific.  As 
newspapermen,  and  in  tribute  to  their  memo- 
ries, it  should  be  our  part  to  see  this  story, 
the  story  of  the  Golden  Rule  as  applied  to 
the  Philippines,  the  last  great  story  these  men 
covered,  disseminated  among  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 


Resolution  of  PoUsh-American  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1944 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Fully  aware  of  their  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility to  act  at  this  crucial  moment  In  world 
history  In  the  Interest  of  a  Just  peace,  out- 
sUndlng  leaders  In  the  field  of  culture  and 
education,  presidents  of  cultural  and  educa- 
tional organizations,  chairmen  of  educational 
and  art  committees,  specialists  In  education, 
art  and  music,  meeting  In  the  first  Chicago 
regional  conference  of  the  Commission  on 
Culture  and  Education  of  the  Polish  Amer-  ' 
lean  Congress  at  the  Woman's  City  Club,  410 
S.  Michigan  Avenue  on  November  3,  1944. 
recommended  that  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress adopt  the  following  resolution  with  the 
request  that  It  take  action  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale  to  inform  our  fellow  Americans  of  the 
following  facts: 

That  6.000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
stand  determined  in  defense  of  the  cultural 
rights  of  Poland  to  her  pre-war  boundaries 
and  territory. 

That  the  Polish  Nation  created  a  culture 
during  the  past  l.OCO  years  which  has  pre- 
served the  Ideals  of  western  European  civiliza- 
tion and  which  has  always  been  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachment  of  barbaric  influ- 
ences on  the  Ei^rcpean  Continent. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  an  era  of  great 
progress  and  the  spread  of  the  ideal  of  democ- 
racy, we  cannot  permit  the  destruction  of 
the  Polish  Nation  and  its  rich  culture,  a  cul- 
ture which  has  given  to  the  civilized  world 
such  Intellects  as  Copernicus.  Sklodowska- 
Curie.  Sienkiewicz,  Conrad,  Chopin,  and  Pad- 
ercwskl. 
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If  this  tngedy  is  permitted  to  occur,  It  will 
be  •  dlflgraoe  and  an  everlasting  shame  to 
the  entire  dvUlzed  world.  There  Is  no  his- 
torical or  political  foundation  to  support 
Mwrtlons  that  cuting  off  any  Polish  city,  or 
any  part  of  Polish  territory  from  Poland  Is  In 
accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  who  have 
lived  there  for  centuries.  It  is  slgnlflcant 
that  of  Poland's  most  famous  artists,  scholars, 
and  apostles  of  Christianity,  40  percent 
came  from  tha  part  of  Poland  which 
lies  east  of  the  Bug  and  Nlemen  Rivers — 
among  them.  Paderewski,  Szymancwskl,  and 
Conrad.  The  people  who  come  from  the 
cities  and  rural  areas  of  Poland  which  lie 
east  of  the  so-called  Curzon  lire  have  been 
faithftil  throughout  the  centuries  to  Polish 
culture.  They  have  preserved  It  in  their 
hearts  and  In  their  homes,  and  when  neces- 
sary, fought  and  died  for  It. 

That  in  Septemt)er  1939,  Poland  went  to 
war  in  defense  of  her  culture  and  territorial 
integrity.  The  civilized  world  Joined  Poland 
because  it  realized  at  last  that  It  too,  faced 
the  same  danger.  Their  country  overridden 
by  the  enemy,  the  gallant  sons  of  Poland  con- 
tinue to  fight  gloriously  t>eslde  their  American 
and  British  allies  on  all  fronts.  Are  they 
giving  their  lives  that  their  country  be  sacri- 
ficed, her  lands  torn  from  her,  her  people  in- 
timidated and  persecuted? 

That  our  American  boys  answered  the  call 
at  their  country.  They  went  to  war  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  of  the  "four  freedoms."  Hundreds  of 
thousands  are  shedding  their  blood  In  de- 
fense of  the  sacred  human  rights  of  men  and 
nations.  Are  their  sacrifices  to  be  In  vain 
and  the  principles  and  rights  foij'  which  they 
are  fighting  repudiated  and  trazhpled  upon? 
Many  have  already  made  the  supreme  sacrl- 
flce.  Because  they  cannot  speak  for  them- 
selves, it  Is  our  sacred  (>uty  tjo  speak  for 
them. 

Be  it  resolved 

That —  I 

We  call  upon  you  to  Join  us.  our  fighting 
sons,  and  Polish  brethren  in  protest. 

We  call  upon  you  to  Join  us  In  warning 
the  responsible  leaders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  If  they  dare  to  subject  Poland,  our 
ally,  to  the  humiliation  and  punishment  that 
should  be  accorded  only  a  vanquished  enemy, 
their  act  will  be  forever  condemned  by  his- 
tory. 

We  call  upon  you  to  use  your  Influence 
and  power  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  the 
greatest  crime  ol  modern  times,  the  unjust 
and  inhuman  imposition  of  a  foreign  culture 
upon  a  great  nation,  a  nation  that  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  ctilture  and  learning 
of   western   and   Christian   civilization — our 

own. 

Charlxs  Rozmaux, 
President,  Polish  American  Congress. 
Janina  Palcxynska. 
Chairman.  Commission  on  Culture  €md 
Education. 
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or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 


published  in  the  Washington  Star  of  De- 
cember 13,  1944 : 
To  the  Eorroa  or  tub  Stab: 

The  following  lines  were  written  by  Fr» 
Giovanni  in  1513 : 

"I  salute  you.  I  am  your  friend,  and  my 
love  for  you  goes  deep.  There  ia  nothing 
I  can  give  you  which  you  have  not  got;  but 
there  Is  much,  that  while  I  cannot  give  it. 
you  can  take.  No  heaven  can  come  to  us 
luilesB  our  hearts  find  rest  in  today.  Take 
heaven.  No  peace  lies  in  the  future  which 
is  not  hidden  in  this  precious  little  instant. 
Take  peace.  The  gloom  of  the  world  is  but 
a  shadow.  Behind  it  yet  within  our  reach 
is  Joy.  There  is  radiance  and  glory  In  the 
darkness,  could  we  but  see.  and  to  see  we 
have  only  to  look.    I  beseech  you  to  look. 

"Life  is  so  generous  a  giver,  but  we.  Judg- 
ing its  gifts  by  their  coverings,  cast  them 
away  as  ugly  or  heavy  or  hard.  Remove 
the  covering  and  you  will  find  beneath  It  a 
living  splendor,  woven  of  love,  by  wisdom, 
with  power.  Welcome  it,  grasp  it,  and  you 
touch  the  angel's  hand  that  brings  it  to  you. 
Everything  we  call  a  trial,  a  sorrow,  or  a 
duty,  believe  me,  that  angel's  hand  is  there; 
the  gift  Is  there,  and  the  wonder  of  an  over- 
shadowing presence.  Our  Joys,  too:  Be  not 
content  with  them  as  Joys.  Tney,  too,  con- 
ceal diviner  gifts. 

"Life  is  so  full  of  meanings  and  purpose, 
so  full  of  beauty  t>eneath  its  covering  that 
you  wUl  find  earth  but  cloaks  yotir  heaven. 
Courage  then  to  claim  it;  that  is  all.  But 
courage  you  have;  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  pilgrims  together,  wending  through 
unknown  country  our  way  home.  And  so  at 
this  Christmas  time  I  greet  you.  Not  quite 
as  the  world  sends  greetings,  but  with  pro- 
found esteem  and  with  the  prayer  that  for 
you  now  and  forever  the  day  breaks  and  the 
shadows  flee  away." 

Frid  B.  Thompson. 


Why  Should  the  Federal  GoTemraent 
Directly  Compete  With  PriTate  In- 
dustry? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS,  1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recorded  hearings  show  that  the  banks 
of  this  country  have  a  fantastic  accumu- 
lation of  funds  and  deposits  and  credit- 
creating  power  which  they  can  use,  which 
they  are  willing  to  use.  and  which  they 
should  use  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  credit  needs  of  small  business,  pro- 
prietorships, and  the  other  legitimate 
activiUes  of  our  people,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

Banks  are  merchandisers  of  credit. 
They  create  credit.  They  are  organized 
and  licensed  to  do  a  credit  business.  For 
them  to  survive  they  must  demonstrate 
their  usefulness.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  directly  compete  with 
the  banks  of  this  country  so  long  as  the 
banks  do  the  job  they  are  created  to  do. 

The  records  will  also  show  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks — fiscal  agents  of  the  Gov- 


ernment— are  Important  factors  In  our 
economy  today.  We  should  tiear  in  mind 
that  as  of  June  30.  1944,  the  number  of 
banks  with  their  deposits  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
was  about  13,269,  and  the  total  assets  of 
these  banks  aggregated  $122,647,434,000. 
With  demand-deposit  liabilities  of  $57,- 
364,000,000.  and  time-deposit  liabilities 
of  $20,544,000,000  running  to  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations — this 
figure  does  not  include  Government  de- 
posits, which  aggregated  over  $23,000.- 
000,000.  and  interbank  deposits  of  over 
$11,000,000,000.  Altogether  the  total  de- 
mand depo.sits  of  these  banks  exceeded 
$93,000,000,000,  and  the  time  deposits  ex- 
ceeded $21,000,000,000. 

It  is  clear  to  any  open  mind  that  there 
is  no  genuine  reason  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  direct  loans — and 
thus  compete  with  the  conunercial  banks 
of  this  country — to  small-  or  medium- 
sized  or  large  business  units.  The  Gov- 
ernment should  Jteep  out  of  the  direct- 
loan  business  for  commercial  transac- 
tions. It  is  unfair  for  the  taxpayers* 
money  to  be  channeled  through  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  subsidizing  one  or  more  business 
firms,  and  thus  assist  them  in  putting  out 
of  business  one  or  more  business  firms 
where  the  owners  have  invested  their 
private  funds  and  at  the  time  of  invest- 
ment they  did  not  know  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  eventually  directly  or  in- 
directly compete  with  them.  The  com- 
mercial banks  of  this  country,  the  man- 
agement of  those  banks,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  should  make  it 
their  business  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  subsidize  one  group  or  one 
individual  as  against  another. 

If  the  administration  desired  to  do  so 
it  could  prevail  upon  the  Congress  to 
mstke  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  could,  if  necessary, 
guarantee  loans  made  by  commercial 
banks  to  certain  types  of  industry,  and 
thereby  make  it  entirely  unnecessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate  in 
direct  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Information  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the.se  mat- 
ters, I  submit  for  the  Record  a  statement 
made  over  WCHS,  December  10.  1944.  by 
Mr.  U.  V.  Wilcox.  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  most  capable  reporters  Washing- 
ton has  ever  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing, and  he  does  keep  in  close  touch 
with  matters  pertaining  to  banking, 
credit,  and  general  finance,  and  there- 
fore his  views  are  of  great  value. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

These  are  the  final  days  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Cungresa.  And  these  are  hectic  days. 
"niere  is  no  evidence  that  all  Is  peacefulnesa 
and  light  in  this  city  on  the  Potomac. 
There  is  evidence  of  phenagUng.  of  influence. 
of  overpubllclBlng  of  half  truths.  There  are 
efforta  to  soft  pedal  unpleasant  Infomuition 
within  the  Government,  on  the  excuse  that 
it  will  hurt  the  war  effort.  For  this  reason,  it 
takes  more  courage,  and  more  persistence, 
and  more  digging  out  of  the  fa-CXs^an  the  part 
of  the  loyal  opposition  in  CongrA.  Men  of 
courage  in  both  parties  in  Congress  deacrv* 
your  supptH't. 

On  the  money  front  war  expenditures  have 
been    and   will   continue   to   be    enormous. 
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Tlii*   very  fact   hu   tended,    unfortunately, 
to  encourage  carelcMnen.  to  produce  laxi- 
ties.   The  HdU!*  Appropriations  Committee 
has  Just  made  deep  cuts  In  requests  lor  more 
funds.    The    committee    Ulmmed    the    last 
Budget    Bureau's    requests    by    28    percent. 
But.  the  very  fact  that  when  war  funds  are 
Involved   most   of    the   testimony   Is   secret, 
serves  to  make  the  work  of  this  committee 
that  much  the  harder.     Why?     Because   In 
the  case  of  nor  war  funds  the  record  of  testi- 
mony la  re-ealed.     Officials  of  the  executive 
af»encles  of  the  Government,  knowing  that 
what  they  say  will  be  publicly  scrutinized,  are 
careful:  they  are  guarded.    The  truth  Is  that 
frequently  there  Is  no  possible  way  for  mem- 
bers of  this  very  Important  Appropriations 
Committee — ycur    watc^dcg3    over     Federal 
money— to  carefully  check  past  spending  and 
future  spending.    Amounts  during  the  war 
have  become  so  huge  that  It  Is  Just  hiunaniy 
Impossible. 

This  money  front  of  yours  here  In  Washing- 
ton Involves  more  than  the  appropriation  of 
tax-collected  dollars.  Appropriating  this 
money  which  you  have  paid  in — and  this  »s 
the  week  that  many  of  you  will  be  struggling 
with  that  Income-tax  blank — Is  only  the 
end-product  The  appropriating  of  the 
money  is  the  final  act  for  Congress.  After 
that  comes  tho  spending.  But  the  spending 
Is  by  the  executive  departments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Before  the  appropriation  of  the  money, 
there  comes  the  testimony — the  arguments 
of  the  Interested  officials.  Sometimes  this 
Includes  private  citizens,  the  representatives 
of  business,  of  unions,  of  farm  organizations. 
But  sometimes,  only  the  officials  of  the  agen- 
cies of  Government,  who  will  themselves 
spend  the  money,  appear  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress.  They  testify  that  they 
need  the  money,  which  Is  called  for  In  a 
bill.  And  the  bill,  9  times  out  of  10.  has 
been  written  by  a  lawye-  It  the  executive 
agency  which  will  spenU  the  money  that  the 
bill  asks  for. 

Let  me  make  the  situation  plain  by  tell- 
ing you  the  story  of  a  mere  $200,000,000  that 
Congress  has  Just  voted.  It  is.  of  course,  out 
of  the  taxes  you  pay.  Now,  you  may  think 
•200.000.000  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money,  or  it 
may  sound  like  very  Uttle.  Two  hundred  mU- 
llon  used  to  be  considered  a  sizable  sum. 
Look  at  it  this  way: 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  Just  reestl- 
mated   the  total   population  of  the  United 
States.     The   Bureau   says.   "There   are   new 
•  little  more  than  138.000.000  people  In  this 
Nation.  Including  these  in  the  armed  forces. 
Now.  on  the   basis  of  that  estimate.  9200.- 
000.000,  amounts  to  about  $1.38  for  everyone. 
Now.  for  the  story.    Early  this  year,   the 
Senate  considered  a  bill  to  add  $200,000,000 
to  the  capital  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
^  porallon.     The   Smaller    War   Plants   Corpo- 
ration  asked  for  this  two  hundred  million 
more  dollars.    It  had  one  hundred  fifty  mil- 
lion which  It  had  largely  used  up     This  bill 
went  before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
The  committee  listened  to  Mr.  Maury  Maver- 
ick. Presldentlally  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  and.  after 
askmg  him  some  routine  questions,  reported 
the   bill    out    of   committee,    favorably      No 
Witnesses  were  called  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  public  need  for  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  to  spend,  and  loan  this  addl- 
tkmal  money.    The  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee took  the  word  of  Maury  Maverick,  head 
of  the  Government  corporation  that  would 
^end  and  loan  this  money.    The  bill  was  later 
Ivought  ^fjtBf*  the  Senate  and  passed. 

X«t  Hi  fflow  the  course  of  this  $200,000,000 
of  your  tax  money.  Right  after  the  Senate 
vote,  there  was  an  effort  to  secure  favor- 
able action  by  the  House  Banking  Commit-   I 
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tee.     This  was  before 
the  elections.     Mr 
so.  he  personally  invitee 
Representatives  on  the 
mlttee.  to  persuade  them 
need    for   $200,000,000 
them  with  reports   abou: 
Plants  Corporation.    Thee  • 
ten  by  his  staff     They 
out  a  good  case  for  more 
But   there   were  severs 
House    committee    who 
and  then  an   attempt 
quick  action  on  the  bill; 
tlons.    So,    nothing 
months. 

Now.   when   Congress 
final  weeks.  Mr.  Maury 
that  the  House  Banking 
the  bill,  which  the  Senate 
months  before.     Mr 
tucky.  chairman,  called 
gether.    to    hear   Mr.   Ma 
wanted  I200.COO.000  more 

These  hearings  lasted 
Ings  of  2  days.     That  Is, 
was  from  10:30  to  about 
Mr.  Maury  Maverick  testi 
questions.     Some  were 
These    questions    mostly 
"Why  do  you  need  this 
"What  will   you  do  with 
the  committee  based  all 
the  natural  assumption 
very  much  needed  to  hav^ 
loaned   to  them. 

Some  critical  members 
were  still  not  entirely 
wanted     to     hear     more 
wanted   the   bankers   calle  i 
small  business  was  finding 
cure  credit.     They  wanted 
inessmen.     But  again 
hurry  up  and  pass  the  bill 
seeking    to    get    its 
were  a  lot  of  other  bills 
a  half  dollars  for  post 
Insurance  bill,  whether  or 
social -security    tax    for 
such  like.     So.  the  House 
tee,  despite  some  objections 
out,    favorably.    There 
tee  votes  in  opposition 

Remember,  that  neither 
ate    Banking    Committee. 
House   Banking   Committet , 
testimony    heard,   or 
the  top  official  of  the 
Corp>oratlon.  which  agency 
urally — say  it  could  use  two 
more  dollars.     Later  the 
bill  and  it  is  now  law. 
Now,    I    have    made 
this   same   little   business 
I  told  you  that  a  special 
en    Small    Business   held 
down  the  west  coast 
of    small    business.      This 
quently  inquired  of 
having   trouble   borrowing 
carefully  gone  through   th( 
was  unable  to  find — as  I  told 
assertions   from   the   small 
from  the  representatives  ol 
saying  that  it  was  hard  or 
to  secure  credit. 

This    special    Senate 
mlttee   was   unable    to   hoi  1 
hearings  at  Los  Angeles  and 
so  It  asked  that  the  witnesse 
ments.    Th,s  was  done.    I  _ 
these   statements  and   find 
of  small  businessmen  In 
cities,  telling  of  difficulty 

Oh.  yes:  there  were  those 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporat 
Just  in  case.    But  even 
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there  was  now  any  shortage  of  credit  for 
small  business.  Then,  there  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Ralph  Pryne.  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Pr3me.  it  was  stated,  and  please  note.  Is  • 
director  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion for  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Mr.  Pryne  frankly  saw  no  great  future  for 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  except 
to  aid.  when  possible.  In  the  securing  of 
v,'ar  business.  After  the  war  the  place  of 
the  Corporation  In  the  scheme  ol  th;rgs  is 
very  dcubtlul.  said  Mr.  Pryne.  And.  he  con- 
cluded his  lormal  statement  by  saying  (and 
these  are  his  words)  that  "The  problem  Is 
not  for  the  Government  to  do  the  J:b  of 
furnishing  adequate  and  badly  needed  aid 
to  small  business,  but  for  the  Government 
to  find  a  way  to  encourage  private  enterprise, 
so  the  Government  will  not  be  requited  to 
do  It."  Those  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Pryne, 
who  is  a  director  In  the  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  for  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  Senate  and  House 
committee  hearings  on  the  supposed  need  for 
spending  and  ler.dmg  two  hundred  million 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  there  are  also 
reports  that  come  out  of  Government  agen- 
cies.   There  Is,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Commerce.    During  the  last  few  days    it 
has  printed  in  Its  monthly  publication,  an 
article  which  says  that  adequate  capital   Is 
available  for  the  use  ol  small  business— that 
is  adequate  money.    Also,  during  the  last  lew 
days  the  publication  known  as  the  Monthly 
Review,  which  is  issued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York,  whose  top  officers 
are  named  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
this  city— and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
named   by  the  President,  reported,  that   14 
bank-credit  groups  have  been  formed  in  re- 
cent months,  primarily  to  make  certain  that 
abundant  bank  credit  is  available  for  small 
business.  In  the  present  and  post-war  period 
So  said  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  public 
institution.  *>"""». 

Now,  Just  two  other  important  facts,  in  this 
story  about  the  use  of  your  money  to  con- 
tinue   a    Government    lending    corporation 
The  first   is.   that  this  same  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  which  la  continuing  Its 
work,  has  filed  Its  report  on  Its  list  of  em- 
ployees.   This  filing  Is  required  under  a  Sen- 
ate  resolution.    This  filed  report  showed  that 
this  committee  had  on  its  pay  roll.  23  indi- 
viduals receiving  salaries  all  the  way  from 
$1,800    a    year— which    was    the    lowest— to 
$6,500  a  year— which  was  the  top.    And  there 
were  4  receiving  $6,500  a   year.     The   total 
of   all    the   salaries   paid    to   the   employees 
or  this  committee,  studying  the  problem  of   - 
small  business,  amounted  to  $81,600  a  year    *' 
Now,  let  me  explain  that  the  Senate  itself 
doesn't  actually  pay  these  salaries  out  of  its 
own  funds.     No;  they  are  paid  out  of  appro- 
priations  made   to   the   executive   agencies 
The  employees  of  this  special  Senate  commit-' 
tee  are  borrowed  from  these  executive  agen- 
cies.   However,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned 
the  net  result  Is  the  same,  for  you  pay  their 
salaries.  Just  the  same  as  you  pay  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress. 

The  second  fact  is,  that  last  week  there 
was  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  for  2 
more  years.  It  legally  dies  June  30  of  next 
year  unless  Congress  continues  It,  Thus  the 
stage  Is  being  set  for  more  and  more  demands 
for  money. 

Now.  I  am  most  sympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems  of  small  business.  Small  business  la 
the  backbone  of  America.  But,  It  is  begin- 
ning to  look  as  though  the  business  of  help- 
ing smaU  business  can  best  be  done  by  saving 
it  from  more  taxes  through  such  $200,000  000 
plans.    What  do  you  think? 

So  long  lor  this  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVKS 

Tuesday.  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  exterd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  David  Lawrence,  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Snar: 
Statk  Dkparticent  Fight  Lad)  to  C.  I.  O. — 

PUSIDENT  FaIUCD  TO  CONTKB  WrrH  HnXMAN, 

Bats  Writeb 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  country  must  be  wondering  what's 
behind  the  peculiar  controversy  that  has 
arisen  in  the  Senate  over  the  confirmation 
of  six  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State.  Just 
why  are  Senators  who  have  been  among  the 
staunchest  of  President  Roosi;velt's  support- 
ers engaging  in  a  campaign  to  sabotage  all  the 
nominations  even  though  they  really  favor 
confirmation  ol  Archibald  MacLelsh? 

Various  answers  are  beard  on  Capitol  HUl 
but  the  most  plausible  is  that  President 
Roosevelt  committed  the  cardinal  error  of  not 
"clearing  everything  with  Sidney."  The 
nominations  were  decided  on  by  Mr.  Rogse- 
velt  while  Sidney  Hillman  was  in  London  on 
a  labor  mission.  Without  waiting  for  his 
return,  the  left  wing  started  to  organize  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Certain  Senators  who  are 
high  up  In  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  councils  went 
to  bat. 

The  Republicans  were  dumfounded.  They 
couldn't  understand  it.  But  gradually  they 
learned  that  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  Is  really 
feeling  its  oats  and  that  thL<;  Is  the  first  of 
the  coming  battles  to  control  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Roosevelt  policies. 

NOTHINO    PZHSOMAL 

There  isn't  anything  penional  about  It. 
The  left  wingers  concede  thiit  Joseph  Grew 
and  William  Clayton  and  James  Duiui  and 
Nelson  RockefeUer  and  GencTal  Holmes  are 
all  amiable  men  and  conscientious  but  they 
simply  aren't  left  wingers.  And  in  making 
State  Department  policy  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C. 
wants  men  who  are  sympathetic  with  left- 
wing  ideologies  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  in  Europe  especially  as  these  cleavages 
have  been  emphasized  ever  since  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  the  controversy  in  Italy  over  the 
BadogUo  government,  and  later  the  Bonomi 
regime,  and  now  over  the  lelt-wing  aspira- 
tions in  Greece. 

Observers  who  have  thought  of  the  C.  I.  O.- 
P.  A.  C.  as  a  labor  organization  Interested 
solely  In  electing  men  to  Congress  who  are 
friendly  to  labor  are  mistaken.  That's  an 
incidental  objective  and  in  some  cases  wholly 
ignored.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
James  Davis.  Republican,  had  the  best  labor 
record  of  any  man  in  Congress.  He  voted  for 
everything  labor  ever  asi^ed  for  and  yet  the 
C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  defeated  lilm  because  they 
didn't  like  his  views  on  foreign  policy. 

The  conspiracy  to  bsat  all  six  nominations 
for  Assistant  Secretary  at  State  rather  than 
make  a  fight  on  the  five  they  oppose  was  ap- 
parently decided  upon  by  the  strategists  for 
the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  They  have  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  MacLelsh,  whom  they  like  because 
he  Is  a  left  winger,  in  order  to  confuse  the 
issue  and  maybe  get  Republican  support  for 
a  move  to  nend  all  six  nominations  back  to 
the  President. 

Senator  Tom  Connallt,  who  is  leading  the 
administration's  battle  to  confirm  the  nomi- 
nations, has  succeeded  in  getting  the  name 


of  Joseph  Grew  before  the  Senate  for  indi- 
vidual action.  A  motion  to  send  all  six  back 
to  the  White  House  cannot  be  voted  on  ahead 
of  the  Grew  nomination,  which,  if  allowed  to 
come  to  a  vote  separately,  would  be  confirmed 
by  a  substantial  majority.  So  a  filibuster 
was  planned  last  week  in  order  to  compel 
first  a  vote  on  the  all-six  rejection  idea. 

CLASK  CHAN6IS   nAND 

Originally,  Senator  Clark,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  bad  been  expected  to  lead  the  fili- 
buster, but  over  the  week  end  he  learned  of 
the  conspiracy  and  notified  Senator  Con- 
HAiXT  he  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  It  and  would 
vote  for  all  six.  including  MacLelsh,  whom 
he  had  previously  opposed.  That  Is  under- 
standable because  he  was  opposed  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  for  renominatlon. 

Also,  Chairman  Hannegan,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  comes  from  Mis- 
souri and  it  is  understood  Mr.  Hannegan  is 
not  a  Uttle  displeased  with  the  attempt  of 
the  Hillman  group  to  assert  Its  mastery  over 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  the  first  impor- 
tant controversy  after  the  election  affecting 
the  solidarity  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  end  the  RepubUcans  wUl  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Democrats  because  while 
they  will  vote  almost  unanimotisly  to  support 
five  of  the  six  nominations  a  few  will  vote 
even  for  MacLelsh.  and  this  means  that  on 
the  Individual-vote  method  aU  six  would  be 
confirmed. 

The  President  may  well  say  before  the  end 
of  this  week.  "Thank  God  (or  the  patriotism 
of  the  Reixiblican  Party  in  the  Senate."  And 
he  also  may  murmur  to  himself,  "Why  do  my 
allies  of  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C.  forsake  me — 
their  friend?" 
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That  Tobacco  Ceilinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNEcncm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  long  last  the  O.  P.  A.  has 
announced  its  ceiling  price  on  Connecti- 
cut Valley  broadleaf  and  Habana  seed 
types  of  tobacco.  The  farmer  is  given 
the  same  price  ceiling  as  last  year,  name- 
ly, 40  cents  a  pound  in  the  bundle.  This 
ceiling  price  does  not  reflect  the  cost  of 
production  this  year  over  last,  especially 
on  fertilizer  and  labor. 

Apparently  the  O.  P.  A.  pays  no  at- 
tention to  the  intent  of  Congress.  When 
the  bill  extending  the  life  of  O.  P.  A.  was 
being  debated  in  the  House.  I  asked  both 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  bill — the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — if,  imder  the  language  of  the 
bill,  it  could  be  shown  that  it  had  been 
customary  to  sell  tobacco  by  grades. 
This  would  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  set  price  ceilings  also  by 
grades.  The  answer  I  received  was  that 
the  new  legislation  would  compel  the 
O.  P.  A.  to  set  price  ceilings  by  grades 
under  the  conditions  I  had  outlined. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant  of  December  18  dealing 
with  the  subject.  That  Tobacco  Ceiling: 


THAT  TOBACCO  CXIUlCa 


Connecticut  Valley  tobaooo  growers  of  the 
broadleaf  and  Habana  seed  types  won't  mis- 
take Chester  Bowles,  O.  P.  A.  Administrator, 
for  Santa  Claus.  The  price  celling  for  which 
the  growers  have  waited  several  weeks  WM 
announced  Saturday.  Despite  the  earnest 
pleas  of  the  growers  voiced  In  a  series  of 
meetings  held  last  month  and  the  interven- 
tion of  Congressman-elect  Hkrman  P.  Kop- 
PLEMAN.  the  O.  P.  A.  refused  to  raise  the 
celling  that  was  placed  on  the  1943  crop. 
Again  the  price  In  the  bundle  wUl  be  40 
cents  a  pound  and  sorted  49  cents  with 
"farmers'  trash"  excluded. 

It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  imply  that 
the  tobacco  growers  have  asked  for  a  gift 
from  the  O.  P.  A.  They  presented  a  factual- 
ly based  case  for  an  Increase  over  the  1943 
celling  prices.  Costs  of  production,  espe- 
cially of  fertilizer  and  labor,  have  risen. 
Since  the  194S  ceiling  was  deemed  ade- 
quate to  aUow  the  fanner  only  a  fair 
profit  on  his  risk  and  investment,  obviously 
the  same  ceiling  should  be  regarded  as  too 
low  lor  1944.  Nor  does  it  make  sense  that 
the  price  ol  cigars  has  been  allowed  to  climb 
\uitil  the  lormer  "fivers"  are  out  ol  the  mar- 
ket and  other  grades  are  far  over  their  for- 
mer selling  price  so  long  as  the  farmer  Is 
squeezed  between  a  stable  ceUing  and  a  rising 
floor  of  costs. 

While  the  O.  P.  A.  set  dealer-packer,  or  in 
the  familiar  "buyer"  term  used  by  the  farm- 
ers, selling  prices  at  30  percent  of  cost  for 
several  non-Connecticut  types  of  filler  and 
binder  tobaccos,  it  followed  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  buyers  to  price  each  Connecticut 
grade  separately.  Presumably  it  wUl  be  as 
much  as  30  percent  of  the  cost  to  the  deal- 
ers. At  least,  the  O.  P.  A.  does  not  disap- 
prove of  that  much  spread  between  the  farm- 
ers' and  the  dealers'  selling  prices.  Connec- 
ticut growers  would  be  interested  to  learn 
Just  how  much  the  mark-up  will  be.  II  it 
la  as  much  as  30  percent,  then  it  exceeds  by 
far  what  most  farmers  wlU  make  luider  a 
40-ceni  celling,  if,  indeed,  they  make  any- 
thing at  all. 

The  present  system  of  establishing  the 
selling  price  is  100  percent  wrong.  If  there 
must  be  price-setting  action  by  the  O.  P.  m., 
,lt  should  be  taken  in  the  spring  before  the 
grower  is  committed  to  planting  his  crop. 
Then  he  would  know  whether  the  price  war- 
rants the  risk  entailed.  Furthermore,  the 
placing  of  the  ceiling  at  what  seems  to  be  an 
irreducible  minimum  penalizes  the  better 
growers  with  superior  crops.  The  careless 
handler  of  tobacco  whose  crop  in  no  wise 
measures  up  to  that  of  the  painstaking  grow- 
er will  receive  as  much  per  pound  as  though 
he  had  one  of  the  better  crops.  What  the 
buyer  may  lose  by  this  generous  treatment 
of  the  careless  growers  be  will  make  up  on 
the  better  growers,  many  of  whom  once  took 
pride  in  producing  a  crop  that  graded  higher 
than  the  average,  and  received  some  mone- 
tary reward  for  their  efforts. 


Nef  Iccted  Sof  ar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include   the   following  editorial 


A4848 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


from  the  New  OrletiM  Tlmet-Plcayune 
of  December  12.  1944: 

WBOLSCTB)   SrOA* 

UnfftTortbta  report*  on  sugar  luppllet  by 
tb*  Food  Industry  War  Commit t««  as  well 
•a  the  United  States  Commerce  Department 
serve  aa  reminder  that  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration haa  been  less  succescful  in 
meeting  the  need  for  sugar  than  (or  most 
other  crops. 

Production  ol  meat,  poultry,  and  vegeta- 
blea  haa  been  stepped  up  splendidly  despite 
manpower  shortages.  There  Is  so  much  cot- 
ton and  wheat  that  the  Government  has 
felt  obliged  to  offer  subsidies  for  their  ex- 
art.  One  auihorlty  has  urged  the  W.  F.  A. 
to~Mut  a  program  for  killing  off  millions 
of  bafis  to  stop  the  overproduction  of  eggs. 
Most  foods  are  now  unratloned. 

But  su^ar  supplies  are  tight.  Stocks  are 
low  end  rationed -sugar  quotas  have  not  been 
completely  filled.  The  domestic  cane  and 
beet  crop  harvests  have  temporarily  less- 
ened the  shortage  In  some  areas  but  the 
outlook  for  adequate  supplies  in  1945  is  con- 
sidered unfavorable.  Consumer  rationing  Is 
to  continue  and  It  Is  considered  likely  that 
bakeries  and  other  commercial  users  may  be 
cut  down  again. 

Much  of  the  sugar  trade  la  Inclined  to 
blame  the  imsatlafactory  supply  conditions 
on  what  It  consMen  the  Government  dis- 
position to  let  the  sugar  problem  drift  while 
emphasizing  other  crop  programs  that  were 
of  interest  to  large  farming  groups  in  the 
United  States.  Sugar's  Importance  In  the 
diet  of  a  country  called  on  to  expend  tre- 
mendous energy  in  fighting  the  war.  it  feels, 
has  been  underrated.  On  a  calory  basis 
su?ar  haa  the  highest  food  value  of  any 
food  In  general  consumption,  yet  the  Na- 
tion's working  force  continues  cloeely  ra- 
tioned In  a  period  when  the  greatest  output 
of  energy  Is  required. 

Restrictive  policies  and  an  underestimate 
of  sugar  requirements  In  a  war  diet  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  unaer- 
supply.  At  United  States  Government  insist- 
ence, Cuba  held  its  sugar  harvest  down  In 
IJKS  to  3.225.0C0  tons.  Much  of  the  Cu^an 
cane  went  Into  high-test  molasses  for  alcohol 
and.  leas  justifiably,  enormous  amounts  of 
euie  prodvcta  had  to  be  diverted  to  rum 
manufacture,  motor  fuel,  and  other  purxwses. 
Meantime  no  effective  Incentives  were  offered 
for  Increasing  production  of  cane  In  Louisi- 
ana. Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico,  or  of  beets  in 
the  West 

The  strain  on  shipping  and  machinery 
output  during  the  first  years  of  the  war  made 
the  shortages  and  the  rationing  ftUly  under- 
standable. With  time,  however,  the  produc- 
tion of  most  foods  has  been  increased  up  to 
requirements.  Only  now.  with  stocks  low.  Is 
the  C.  C.  C.  trying  to  stimulate  the  sugar 
output  with  Incentives.  The  relative  scarcity 
might  cost  the  consumers  a  good  deal  since 
the  Cubaiis  are  definitely  raising  their  price 
to  the  United  States  and  P»uerto  Rlcan  pro- 
ducers are  dissatisfied  with  the  Incentive 
bonuses  offered. 

The  Food  Industry  Committee  urges  the 
•llocation  cf  more  shipping  of  sugar,  stimu- 
lation of  production  In  the  United  States  as 
well  as  among  the  Island  producers,  more 
manpower  and  equipment  for  refiners,  stops 
to  the  loopholes  In  rationing,  and  a  halt  on 
diversion  of  sugar  to  alcohol  manufacture. 

All  of  these  steps  may  not  be  practicable 
and  some  would  not  be  of  any  effect  for 
another  year.  But  In  view  of  the  definite 
need  for  more  stigar  to  fight  the  war.  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  the  effort  applied  to  bring- 
ing about  heavy  production  of  other  food 
crops  should  be  directed  toward  betterment  of 
the  vitally  important  «ugar  supply. 


TowBMnd  I'eUtion 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MiCHENER 

or   MICHtJAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R]  PRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Decern  jer  18. 1944 


^:r 


Mr.  MICHEJJER 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  f 
which  reads  in  part: 

A  couple  of  years  ago 
you  to  sign  a  petition  t( 
H.  R.  1649.  out  of  comm 
the  House  for  discu&sioi 
have  your  reply,  in  which 
whenever   your    name 
complete  the  list  of  218 
that  purpose,  ycu  would 
time  for  you  to  redeem 
petition  now  has  217 


Speaker,  I  am 
om  a  constituent 


I  wrote  you  asking 

bring  a  bUl.  titled 

ttee  to  the  floor  of 

and  vote.     I  still 

irou  assured  me  that 

b(  came    necessary   to 

names  required  for 

ign  it.    Now  Is  the 

tyiat  promise,  as  the 


sig]  atures. 


My  correspondent  cfells 
to  the  issue  of  the  Townsend 
Weekly,  dated  Decemb  ;r 
carries  a  streamer  headline 
page,  reading: 

Petition  drive  nears 
217  now  ask  hearing  for 


V)  ?tory : 


One  to  go — 
3lan  bUl. 


In  the  body  of  th 
Wa.shington  date  line, 
guage: 


nan  es 


t  le 


Only  one  more  is  neede  1 
tion  17  with  the  218 
1649  would  then   be 
mittee  to  the  floor  of 
Representative  Francis  E 
vania  Democrat,  register^ 
dred     and     sixteenth 
Thomas  Rolp h  added  his 
total  to  217. 


to  complete  petl- 

requlred.    H.  R. 

brc^ght  out  of  com- 

House  for  vote. 

Walter,  Pennsyl- 

as  the  two  hun- 

Representative 

name  to  bring  the 


a  id 


Also,  to  the  issue  of 
of  this  same  publicatio  i 
headline  of  which  read; 


Epcember  23.  1944, 
.  the  front  page 
as  follows: 


Fire  last  big  guns  for 
With  one  signature  to  go, 
Dr.  Donaldson  speaker. 

The  body  of  the  storj 
Washington. — With  on 
ture  needed  to  bring  the 
plan  bill  out  for  hearint 
adjournment  in  1944.  al 
the  Lower  House  were 
seminar  at  which  Dr.  Johr 
answer  questions  on 
program. 

The  Invitation  was 
man  Pat  Cannon  and 
Angell,  chairman   and 
tively.   of   the  Townsend 
committee. 


y 


asked 


econc  mic 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
dorsement  of  the  leade 
send  movement 
years  ago  I  advised  my 
stituents,  the  Townsenfc 
In  Washington,  as  well 
leaders  in  the  Congres^ 
mittee   hearings   could 
whenever   my  name 
mental  in  bringing  the 
for  a  vote.  I  would  sign 
tition.    I  made  it  clear 
bers  out  of  the  435 
vote  on  the  bill  and 
I  would  sign  as  No.  218 
above  by  my  constituent 


my  attention 

National 

16.  1S44.  which 

on  the  front 


story,   under   a 
found  this  lan- 


hearlng  In   1944 — 
all  solons  called — 


says.  In  part: 

one  more  signa- 

ational  Townsend 

and   vote   before 

435   Members   of 

to   attend   a 

Donaldson  would 

aspects  of  the 


extended  by  Congress- 
pressman  Homer 
ccjchalrman,  respec- 
plan    blU   steering 


r^ver  had  the  en- 
's of  ^he  Town- 
Howeter.  more  than  ? 
Towrsend  con- 
representative 
1  is  the  Townsend 
that  if  com- 
not  be  secured 
wfculd   be   instru- 
3ill  on  the  floor 
t  le  discharge  pe- 
t  lat  if  217  Mem- 
Menbers  wanted  to 
sigr  led  the  petition, 
ust  as  indicated 


On  December  9,  1943,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Beecher  Hess.  Washington 
representative  of  the  Townsend  plan, 
reiterating  this  position.  In  recent 
months  I  advised  Mr.  Floyd  Moody,  the 
Michigan  representative  of  the  Town- 
send  plan,  as  well  as  Congr^sman  Pat 
Cannon  and  Congressman  Homer  Ancell, 
Town.send  leaders,  that  I  would  sign  as 
No.  218,  and  they  were  to  advise  me  if  and 
when  my  signing  the  petition  would  bring 
the  bill  up  for  a  vote.  In  short,  all  Town- 
send  leaders  in  Washington  understand 
this. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Townsend  people 
throughout  the  country  know  that  218 
names  are  required  to  bring  the  bill 
H.  R.  1649  up  for  a  vote  without  commit- 
tee hearings. 

In  view  of  the  statements  in  the  Town- 
send  Weekly  asserting  that  one  addi- 
tional signature  will  bring  the  bill  up  for 
consideration.  I  am  being  placed  in  a  false 
light  If  those  statements  are  correct. 
Upon  receipt  of  these  copies  of  the  Town- 
send  Weekly  and  these  letters  from  my 
constituents.  I  have  made  inquiry  and 
Inspected  the  petition  on  the  Speaker's 
desk,  and  the  signatures  thereto.  This 
petition  was  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
on  the  9th  day  of  November  1943.  Some 
of  those  who  signed  the  petition  originally 
are  no  longer  Members  of  Congress,  some 
of  them  are  deceased,  and  some  of  them 
have  removed  their  names  from  the  peti- 
tion, so  that  at  this  time  the  petition 
requires  5  additional  signatures  to  com- 
plete the  218  requirement,  and  not  Just 
1  signer.  The  Townsend  Weekly  has 
obviously  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
facts. 

Within  the  last  week  I  have  conferred 
personally  with  Congressman  Angell  and 
Congressman  Cannon's  office,  and  am  ad- 
vised that  the  petition  does  require  9 
additional  names  and  that  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  petition  re- 
quired but  1  additional  signature  to  com- 
plete the  218  valid  signers. 

I  make  this  public  statement  so  that 
my  constituents  will  understand  the 
situation  as  it  is. 


Resolution  of  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Hartford,  Cona. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Hartford.  Conn.;  also  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  submitted  by  a  committee 
representing  a  large  number  of  employees 
of  the  Colt's  Automatic  Firearms  Cor- 
poration, and  nnally  I  submit  a  statement 
prepared  by  this  same  committee,  out- 
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liniRg  their  thoughts  concerning  aid  to 

China.  ^[ 

(Introduced  by  Alderman  Paul  J.  Ifott) 

IBKLimOM  TO  WAS  MANPOWZa  COMMIMXOMn, 
FAUL  V,  M'KtJTT 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Wiluam  J.  MnxB. 
Congressman  from  the  First  Congressslonal 
District  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  has 
recently  submitted  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  through  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  and  the  National  Administrator 
of  Lend-Lease,  a  petition  submitted  by  Harry 
G.  Cohen,  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
A.  Q.  V.  O.  J.  committee.  Colt  Workers  for  a 
Quick  Victory  Over  Japan;  and 

Whereas,  furth^.  the  program  petitioned 
for  by  this  committee  of  Colt  workers  solicits 
the  consideration  of  the  shipment  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  .30  caliber  and  .50  caliber 
machine  guns  for  additional  mUltary  aid  to 
China,  by  employing  the  use  of  fast  destroy- 
ers to  Calcutta,  India,  and  by  airplane  to 
China  for  speedy  delivery;  aiMl 

Whereas,  further,  the  adoption  of  such 
•  program  by  the  National  Government 
would  result  in  the  earlier  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  ultimately 
In  the  saving  of  American  lives,  and  also  the 
giving  of  employment  to  a  very  considerable 
number  of  employees  living  In  the  Hartford 
area  for  employment  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  Colt  weapons  until  such  time  as  the 
military  authorities  (Army)  shall  decide  that 
there  Is  no  further  need  for  same;  Now 
therefore,  we. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford, having  in  mind  the  reasons  and  pur- 
poses hereinbefore  set  forth,  respectfully 
petition  and  urge  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission and  any  other  Federal  agency  or 
department  charged  with  the  duties  of 
prosecuting  the  war,  to  give  the  most  serious 
and  considered  Judgment  upon  said  plan  and 
program;  and  also  for  the  lifting  of  such 
restrictions  now  preventing  the  placing  of 
new  contracts  for  war  materials  in  this  area. 

(A  copy  of  the  petition  to  the  Federal  Con- 
gress and  the  accompanying  thoughts  con- 
cerning aid  to  China  Is  hereto  attached.) 

(Approved  October  23.   1944.) 

(Signed  by  Mayor  Mortenson.  October  24. 
1944.) 

HAnrois.  Conk.,  October  12.  1944. 
To  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  we.  employees  of  the  Colt's  Patent 
Fire  Arms  Manufacturing  Co..  are  proud  of 
our  part  In  producing  Colt  machine  guns  and 
cannon  which  have  been  a  large  contributing 
factor  In  the  successful  accomplishments  of 
our  American  armies  and  our  Allies;  and 

Whereas  we  desire  to  continue  to  do  our 
part  until  the  conquests  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many are  achieved^  in  the  shortest  possible 
time:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Congress  to  give  consideration  to  the  accom- 
panying Thoughts  Concerning  Aid  to  China. 
In  the  hope  that  these  thought  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  First  World  War.  this  statement 
Is  attributed  to  General  Pershing.  "Lafayette, 
we  are  here." 

Our  participation  In  that  conflict  was  In 
grateful  appreciation  for  the  help  received 
from  France  at  the  time  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Who  can  foretell  the  future  and  In 
what  manner  the  Chinese  people  may  demon- 
strate their  gratitude  because  the  American 
people  kept  the  faith  with  prompt  action  to 
make  good  the  pledges  made  at  the  Cairo 
Conference. 

Baq>ectfully  submitted. 

Colt  Woskkius  ro«  a  Qctck  Vic- 
TORT  OvEH  Japan  CoMMmxs, 
Rakrt  G.  Cohtn,  Chairman. 
Cakl  MixtTUJTz,  Vice  Chairman. 
John  HtTasrr,  Secretary. 


ruovuKn  coircmnKe  aib  to  cmifA 

Winston  Churchill  has  listed,  "Xxsgittlct 
governs  the  planning  and  conduct  of  war- 
fare." 

^Our  B-29'8  the  greatest  flying  firepower, 
according  to  reports,  carry  .60  caliber  ma- 
chine guns  as  Its  main  armament.  Colt  guns 
are  supreme.  Their  maxlmiom  rate  of  fire 
Is  650  to  850  rounds  per  minute.  Estimating 
only  320  rovmds  weighing  2  oimces  each,  a 
Colt  .50  caliber  machine  gun  would  pour  40 
pounds  of  firepower  per  minute.  The  16- 
Inch  rifle  on  our  newest  battleships  weighs 
150  tons.  On  the  basis  of  weight  per  weapon, 
with  the  average  machine  gun  weighing  100 
pounds,  this  would  mean  that  3.000  machine 
guns  would  equal  the  weight  of  a  16-lnch 
naval  rifle.  Those  3,000  machine  gvms  would 
fire  120.000  pounds  or  60  tons  of  firepower 
per  minute  compared  to  a  1  ton  shell  per 
minute  from  the  16-inch  naval  rifle.  The 
16-inch  shell  would  be  effective  only  In  a 
30-mlle  radius  from  the  coast  line.  We  can 
provide  tons  of  thousands  of  Colt  guns  which 
Chinese  soldiers  could  move  by  any  means 
of  transportation,  or.  If  necessary,  walk,  or 
crawl  on  their  hands  and  knees.  In  any  part 
of  China  to  points  of  vantage  where  those 
Colt  guns  could  be  assembled  In  a  few  min- 
utes and  pour  their  death -dealing  firepower 
Ufx^n  the  Jap  hordes.  Fifty  thousand  dead 
Japs  In  China  would  mean  50,000  Japs  our 
own  boys  would  not  hare  to  take  care  of 
as  they  did  on  Salpan. 

Twenty  thousand  machine  guns  weigh 
only  1.000  tons.  A  few  fast  destroyers  could 
^ansport  a  tremendous  quantity  of  ma- 
chine guns  In  a  short  time  to  Calcutta,  India. 
From  that  point,  planes  could  deliver  the 
machine  guns  In  one  day  to  Chungking. 
China.  A  5-ton  cargo  plane.  In  10  trips  per 
month  would  deliver  1,000  guns.  Only  10 
of  these  planes  are  needed  to  deliver  10,000 
guns  per  month  over  the  hump  to  Chung- 
king. 

In  1942  General  Stllwell,  driven  out  of 
Burma,  commented,  "We  took  a  hell  of  a 
beating;  we  lacked  equipment."  Recently 
Congress  rewarded  General  StUwell  with  a 
full  generalship  In  recognition  of  his  val- 
uable services  In  Burma.  The  general 
achieved  his  successful  campaign  with  the 
aid  of  Chinese  troops  which  he  had  trained 
and  equipped  with  American  weapons.  We 
can  trust  General  Stllwell  to  train  Chinese 
soldiers,  possibly  In  squads  of  20  or  25  men 
to  man  a  machine  gun.  Only  3  or  3  men 
In  each  squad  need  be  trained  to  take  apart, 
assemble,  aim,  and  fire  a  Colt  machine  gun 
and  undoubtedly  the  general  could  effect 
this  training  In  a  few  months'  time.  We 
could  also  trtist  General  Stllwell  to  make 
certain  that  the  machine  gun  delivered  In 
China  would  be  used  only  by  troops  that  he 
had  trained  and  commanded. 

Sometime  ago  Admiral  Nimlts  made  public 
his  plan  to  take  and  establish  bases  on  the 
China  coast  for  the  conquest  of  Japan.  A 
few  days  later  General  Stllwell  stated  that 
the  cooperation  of  a  land  army  operating 
from  the  Interior  of  China  would  be  neces- 
sary to  gain  and  hold  those  bases. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson  very  recently  offered 
his  resignation  as  head  of  the  W.  P.  B.  to 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  time  he  mace  his 
report  to  the  President,  about  his  recent  trip 
to  China  and  his  conversations  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  President  Roosevelt  requested  Bdr. 
Nelson  to  remain  In  the  Government  In  one 
of  the  mi^t  Important  posts.  Mr.  Nelson  Is 
credited  with  s  remarkable  accomplishment 
In  our  war-production  effort.  He  conferred 
with  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  September  1944  as 
the  personal  emissary  of  President  Roosevelt. 
His  report  to  the  President  could  only  mean 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  heads  a  responsible 
goremment  and  that  we  must  trust  and  aid 
China.  We  can  recall  the  Teheran  Confer- 
ence and  Stalin's  famotis  toast  to  American 
productloa. 


Beyond  price  would  be  the  joy  of  home  folks 
upon  the  safe  return  of  our  Pacific  veterans. 
Can  they  return,  wiser  for  their  experience 
and  whole  In  spirit,  mind,  and  body?  In 
those  homes  where  the  gold  star  hangs,  the 
Government  over  a  period  of  years  will  pay 
the  death  benefit  of  $10,000  for  the  departed 
here.  We  suffered  staggering  losses  at  Tara- 
wa. In  the  conquest  of  Salpan  an  estimated 
60.000  Japs  were  kUled,  but  we  also  lost  6.000 
American  heroes  In  kUled.  not  considering  the 
wounded  and  other  casualties.  Ten  dead  Japs 
for  one  American  boy.  Considering  a  very 
high  price  of  $500  for  each  .50-calibre  ma- 
chine gun,  the  death  benefit  of  one  American 
boy  viiU  pay  for  20  guns.  Assume,  to  kill  only 
one  Jap  In  China  each  machine  gun  will  be' 
used  to  the  point  of  Its  own  destruction. 
Can  we  provide  tens  of  thousands  of  machine 
guns  to  Chinese  soldiers  and  assure  the  safe 
return  of  thousands  of  our  American  boys 
from  the  Pacific  to  their  loved  ones  at  home? 

Reports  of  tests  made  by  Army  ordnance 
experts  prove  that  our  smaller  .30-callber 
machine  gun  Is  much  more  effective  than 
the  best  Jap  machine  gun.  For  the  larger 
50-caliber  gun.  8.000  bullet  projectiles  weigh 
only  one-half  ton.  The  complete  cartridge 
Including  case,  propellant  charge,  and  bullet 
projectile  weighs  4  ounces;  8.000  carUidges 
weigh  1  ton.  We  have  mountains  of  small 
arms  ammunition.  We  could  be  magnani- 
mous and  supply  Chinese  troops  with  one 
ton  of  cartridges  to  kill  one  Jap.  Two  Lib- 
erty or  Victory  freighters  each  month  could 
transport  enormous  quantities  of  ammuni- 
tion to  Calcutta.  India. 

TWO  hundred  6-ton  cargo  planes  would 
deliver  10.000  tons  of  ammusition  In  Chung- 
king each  month.  There  have  been  large  cut- 
backs m  plane  production  and  therefore  we 
should  have  the  facilities  to  build  within  a 
short  time  the  necessary  fleet  of  cargo  planea# 
for  the  trip  over  the  "hump"  to  Chungking. 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  ammunition  deliv- 
ered In  China  each  month  and  10,000  dead 
Japs  in  China  each  month. 

Each  such  ton  of  ammunition  delivered  in 
China  will  eliminate  the  need  of  transport- 
ing across  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
many,  many  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment 
necessary  to  maintain  an  American  service- 
man in  the  Pacific  area,  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

There  could  be  two  primary  objectives  la 
China.  First,  the  recapture  of  Burma  to  open 
the  Burma  Road  and  provide  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  the  heaviest  equipment. 
Second,  a  drive  through  east  central  Chins 
to  cut  the  Japanese  armies  in  two  and  cap. 
ture  Shanghai  and  the  Shantung  promon- 
tory on  the  east  China  coast.  Shanghai  Is 
approximately  500  miles  from  Yawata — the 
Plttsbiu-gh  of  Japan — the  first  objective  when 
our  great  B-29's  started  their  bombing  raids 
on  Japan.  Within  an  additional  radius  of 
600  miles  to  the  east  are  the  major  twmbing 
objectives,  the  heart  of  Industrial  Japan. 
Bomber  bases  In  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai 
would  provide  the  means  for  Flying  Port- 
resses and  Liberators  to  soften  up  Japan  for 
the  Invasion.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  re- 
markable Job  done  by  our  heroic  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Air  Forces  on  German  production  and 
military  installations,  prior  to  the  Invasion 
of  Europe. 


Batter  Indnstry  Tlireatened 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  WKSSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  to 
provide  mlUc  and  milk  products  to  th« 
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consumers  in  America  in  abundant  quan- 
tities and  at  reasonable  prices  Is  to  fol- 
low a  program  of  fair  dealing  with  the 
producers  and  give  th^ln  an  adequate 
price,  so  that  they  can  stay  in  business 
and  increase  their  business.  This  should 
be  followed  by  a  policy  of  reasonableness 
and  fair  dealing  toward  the  processors  of 
dairy  products.  This  is  the  way  to  pre- 
vent high,  unreasonable  prices,  scarcity, 
and  black  markets. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing an  article  from  the  November  issue  of 
the  American  Butter  Review  : 

■trrm  nn>or-!«T  trsbatsnxd 

Crwunerymen  throughout  the  country  and 
ImMar  merchants  In  all  leading  areas,  espe- 
cially the  big  centers,  (ace  a  critical  threat  to 
their  continued  effective  operations  through 
the  Illogical  and  ill-advised  actions  or  the 
Offl^e  of  Price  Administration  Enforcement 
Branch  In  Its  drive  to  combat  upgrading. 

Methods  employed  by  O.  P.  A.  in  this  poorly 
conceived  campaign  work  sharply  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  already  hard-pressed  but- 
ter producer  and  merchant  because — 

1.  The  drive  Is  baaed  mainly  on  efforts  to 
differentiate  legally  between  93  score  butter 
and  the  rest  of  the  top  table  grades,  a  patent 
impoMlblllty  since  the  scoring  yardstick  can- 
not b*  ateQlutely  applied. 

3.  O.  P.  A  employ«  the  soore  detenu tnatlon 
of  tat  oa«  offlclat  Inspector  In  Its  grade-prto* 
OhMlMBf.  whose  grading  certificate  U  masked 
from  the  seller,  and  fram  whieh  no  appeal  Is 
permitted.  • 

8.  The  move  Is  tiot  beln^  uniformly  oon- 

ducted.  either  among  Individual  ereaiBortee 

rr  the  distributing  trade,  resulting  in  serious 

^Inequities  to  those  singled  out  for  citation  or 

court  action. 

4.  The  difficult  job  of  trying  to  feed  civilian 
channels  with  any  butter  at  all  Is  being  made 
trebly  difllrult  to  no  real  purpose,  while  large 
markets  tike  New  York  nnd  their  already  tight 
supply  teing  further  depleted  by  diversions  to 
points  free  Irom  O  P  A.  check  scoring. 

5  No  concerted  O.  P.  A.  effort  Is  being 
exerted  to  wipe  out  flagrant  actual  and  obvi- 
ous upgrading  or  to  break  the  back  of  the  out- 
right black  market. 

:*ew  Tork  is  fu^the^  placed  behind  *be  f 
'  «ll  butterwiae  by  recent  broadcasts  by  It* 
mayor.  P  H  LaGuardla.  urging  the  public  to 
boycott  buttter  to  get  the  supply  back  and 
the  price  down,  a  cock-eyed  misrepresentation 
cf  the  actual  situation  and  one  hotly  resented 
by  creamerymen. 


Farmers'  Fuhire,  America's  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

KJ  TBI  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Farmers' 
Future.  America's  Future."  dehvered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette). 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

In  1798.  the  pious  English  economist,  the 
Bcv.  Dr.  Thomas  Robert  Malthus,  first  ex- 
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pounded  his  famous 
tends  to  increase  faster 
subsistence.    Until    well 
century,  Malthus'  theory 
fortably   close   to   realit  ' 
dint  of  backbreaklng 
farmer  won  the  constant 
enough  for  all.    But  wltt 
velopment  of  our  own 
the  Invention  of  the 
vester.  the  tractor,  and  a 
mechanical  farm 
development  of  scientlflj: 
proved  strains,  the 
tential   was   greatly   and 
By  the  end  of  World  Wa 
principal  problem  had 
with  his  stirplus  produc 
how  to  produce  enough 
Since  the  early  1020's. 
cultural  surplus,   not 
other  progressive 
plagued    farmers,    law 
labor,  and  Industry— In 
telllgent   citizens 
became  apparent  that 
not  exist   half-slave  an( 
can  It  remain  half- 
perous.     The  farmer  Is 
the  economic  comr  ur.lty 
depression  in  his  segmen 
cates  itself  to  the  rest 
farm  products  means  loei 
dustrlal  products,  and  u 
farm    means    un 
The  depression  of  1939 
Ity.  In  1930  on  the  farmi 
ously  depreaeod  eute  of 
best  proof— and  warning- 
of  1937-1939  was  unheal 
collapse. 

Temporarily    in 
•gain  hard-preaecd  to 
agriculture    In    warring 
needs  mounting,  and  far 
lems  multiplying:  but  t 
lean    agriculture    betweei  i 
one  remedy  after  anothei 
of  constant  surpluses 
ever,  helped  but  little,  1 
were  nearly  as  bad,  in 
"disease"   Itself. 

One  of  the  first  propos4l 
In  its  simplicity — and  in  1 
economy  could  not  a 
ductlon.  then  cut  down 
ers  and,  thus,   the 
All   through  the   1920  8. 
away  from  the  farms — 
pressed  land  and  Into  the 
were  Jobs  and  seemingly 
But  there  was  something 
attachment  of  the  farmei 
most  of  them  stuck  it  out 
of  city  prosperity  proved 
at  least  not  wrong.    The 
farm   production    has 
practiced  since — dressed 
the  "economy  of  scarcity 
never  appealed  to  the 
intelligent  citizen, 
dweller,  as  a  true  solutloh 
It  appear  to  be  clearly 
a  healthy  agricultural 
nlte  human  values  that 
and  developed  only  by 
it  also  appears  to  be  harfa 
sense  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  can  produce 
plowing  at  all,  no  matter 
soil  conservation  or 
ments.  runs  contrary  to 
stlnct  to  develop  to  the  fu 
ural  and  human  resources 
of  all. 

A  second  solution  advadced 
twenties  was  to  dump  ou: 
for  the  best  prices  they  wc  u!d 
lea.  however,  was  not  thei  i 
the  only  coimtry  with  agrl  :ultxiral 
and   dumping   our   silrpli;  ses 


that  mankind 
than  the  means  of 
Into    the    present 
was  always  uncom- 
It    was   only   by 
of  toll  that  the 
struggle  to  produce 
the  agricultural  de- 
great  Middle  West, 
plow,  the  har- 
nultlpllclty  of  other 
and  with  the 
farming   and  Im- 
productlve  po- 
Eteadlly   Increased. 
No.  1,  the  fanner's 
tecome   what  to  do 
,  no  longer  simply 


he  problem  of  agrl- 
here  but    In   all 
countries,  has 
ihakers.    economists, 
fact,  alert  and  In- 
for   It   quickly 
as  a  Nation  can- 
half-free,   neither 
and  half-pros- 
in   Integral  part  of 
and  the  disease  of 
quickly  communl- 
Loas  of  markets  for 
of  markets  for  In- 
t^mpioymcnt  on  the 
In    factories, 
started,  in  real- 
and  the  contlnu- 
he  farmer  was  the 
that  the  prusiierity 
hy  and  certain  to 
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In  a  world  of  surpluses  was  then,  as  It  la 
now.  Impracticable.  There  are  some  who  are 
again  advocating  such  a  program,  at  least 
as  a  temporary  solution,  to  feed  the  hungry 
peoples  of  the  warring  world,  until  they  are 
again  able  to  feed  themselves.  The  rest  of 
the  world  will,  of  course,  probably  take  any 
given  amount — with  the  accent  on  the 
"given" — but  the  prospects  for  any  substan- 
tial markets  abroad  of  this  nature,  even 
for  short  periods,  are  dimming  rapidly,  as 
one  country  after  another,  the  free  and  the 
freed,  evidence  surprising  capacity  to  supply 
their  own  requirements  and  perhaps  more, 
If  not  Inunedlately,  In  a  very  short  length 
of  time.  The  total  needs  of  the  world  for 
American  farm  products  tn  the  near  future, 
while  it  may  be  Impressive  in  shiploads,  will 
make  but  little  dent  in  our  tremendous  sur- 
pluses, which  are  literally  fleetloads.  Not 
only  Is  our  prospective  production  tremen- 
dous but  great  surpluses  have  accumulated 
during  the  war  in  pipe  lines  to  our  allies 
and  the  fighting  fronts  and  in  reserve  storage 
here  and  abroad.  The  farmers'  accomplish- 
ments during  the  war  have  been  truly  re- 
markable. In  spite  of  a  steady  drain  on 
farm  manpower,  insufficient  machinery  and 
fertilizer,  the  American  farmers'  wartime 
production  has  broken  all  records  and  this 
year's  crops  may  well  be  the  biggest  yet. 
Much  of  the  increased  production  has  been 
due  to  simple  hard  work  and  long  hours,  but 
under  the  preMurv  of  wartime  neeeaalty,  farm 
technology  has  been  greatly  advanced,  and 
the  farmers'  productive  potential  la  greater 
than  before — and  the  problem  of  agrtcuN 
tural  surpluses  after  the  war  will  be  ac- 
cordingly even  more  acute. 

A  third  solution  of  our  pre-war  surplui 
problem  was  simply  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  up  all  the  surplus,  and  this 
was  actually  tried  by  the  ill-fated  Federal 
Farm  Board.  With  no  market  for  lu  pur- 
chases, the  Farm  Board  had  to  call  a  halt. 
This  solution  was  a  bottomless  pit  Into  which 
public  funds  could  have  been  poured  end- 
lessly for  produce  which  could  not  be  used 
and  could  not  be  kept. 

The  ever-normal  granary  was  a  fourth  pro- 
posal, put  into  practice  in  the  1930'8.  a  meas- 
ure of  great  merit  but  inadequate  as  a  com- 
plete solution.  The  ever-normal  granary  is 
worth  while  as  insurance  against  crop  failure, 
and  also  against  suddenly  enlarged  needs  as 
In  wartime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exist- 
ence of  substantial  reserves  of  food  and  feed 
materials  In  1941  was  a  Ufesaver,  without 
which  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions would  have  been  In  precarious  straits. 
The  increase  In  agricultural  productive  ca- 
pacity in  recent  years  has  been  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  the  ever-normal  granary  alone 
cannot  possibly  handle  all  farm  surpluses. 
The  history  of  the  last  decade  shows  steadily 
expanding  stocks  of  grains  In  the  principal 
producing  countries  around  the  world.  In 
spite  of  crop  restrictions  in  many  areas. 

All  these  solutions  have  one  weakness  In 
common :  They  are  based  on  the  use  of  farm 
products,  other  than   fibers,  principally  for 
food  and  feed,  requirements  for  which  there 
are  definite  limits;  we  can  only  eat  so  much. 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
problem  of  farm  production— other  than  the 
surely  disastrous  one  of  liquidating  farmers- 
large-scale  industrial  uses  for  farm  products 
must  be  found.    Thereby  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  agricultural  and  Industrial  re- 
sources may  be  achieved,  with  more  produc- 
tion, more  Income,  and   more   employment 
for  both  farmers  and  labor,  and  more  profit 
for  Industry.     Industrial   use   of  farm   sur- 
pluses has  long  been  advocated  but  was  not 
tried  on  any  scale  until  the  present  war.  when 
the   pressure   of   necessity    finally   forced   It 
upon  us.    The  results  have  been  so  promis- 
ing that  there  is  now  but  little  question  that. 
If  it  is  not  the  final  answer,  conversion  of 
farm  surpluses  Into  useful  Industrial  prod- 
ucts can  solve  a  large  part  of  the  problem. 
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and  combined  with  the  best  features  of  other 
plans  may  well  end  the  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous problem  of  farm  surpluses  once  and 
for  cll.  with  benefits  not  only  for  the  farmer 
but  for  the  general  public.  In  point  of  cost, 
it  is  clearly  the  cheapest  way  to  dispose  of 
farm  surpluses;  and  it  Is  Increasingly  evident 
that  the  Industrialization  of  farm  surpluses 
may  actually  show  a  net  profit. 

The  grains,  com  and  wheat  particularly, 
are  our  major  surplus  crops.  If  corn  and 
wheat  surpluses  can  be  handled  Intelligently 
and  economically  the  biggest  part  of  the 
farm  surplus  problem  will  be  eliminated, 
and  the  pattern  will  be  established  for  the 
remaining  surplu^  crops.  Durlrg  the  last 
3  years  we  have  learned  how  to  convert  our 
grain  surpluses  into  useful  products — syn- 
thetic rubber,  high  protein  animal  feeds,  and 
Industrial  materials,  and  a  host  of  allied 
chemical  products:  and  we  now  have  large 
scale  industrial  facilities  for  the  production 
of  all  these  products  from  farm  surpltises  and 
forest  wastes. 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  the  development  of 
Industrial  cutlets  for  farm  products  was 
technological.  Although  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  universities,  and  private 
agencies  undertook  much  important  pioneer- 
ing work  along  these  lines  In  the  years  before 
the  present  war,  it  was  not  until  1942  that 
Intensive  large-scale  developmental  work  was 
begun.  Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  It  became 
apparent  that  the  quick  creation  of  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  adequate  to  supply  our 
direct  military  and  essential  civilian  needs 
was  viui  to  victory.  At  that  time  we  had 
•bout  a  year's  supply  of  crude  rubber  on  hand 
and  the  Japaneee  had  all  the  principal  rub- 
ber-pro<lucing  areas  under  their  control.  De- 
velopment and  construction  of  the  facilities 
for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber  from 
grain  and  from  petroleum  were  undertaken 
In  1942.  The  grain  rubber  process  proved 
simpler,  quicker,  and  cheaper  In  plant  and 
operating  costs,  and  most  of  the  synthetic 
rubber  produced  to  date  has  been  produced 
from  grain.  The  great  success  of  the  syn- 
thetic-rubber program  is  largely  due  to  the 
grain  process.  Without  It  we  might  have  lost 
the  war. 

The  United  States  Government  has  spent 
$150,000,000  of  public  funds  on  facilities  for 
the  production  of  more  than  400,000  tons 
of  synthetic  rubber  per  year— nearly  two- 
thirds  of  our  normal  rubber  requirements — 
from  ethyl  alcohol.  During  the  war,  most 
of  the  alcohol  required  has  been  produced 
from  grain — wheat,  rye,  and  corn — but  alco- 
hol can  be  made  from  a  multitude  of  farm 
and  forest  products,  the  principal  ones  other 
than  grain  being  beet  or  cane  sugar,  molasses, 
and  wood  wastes,  such  as  sulfite  liquor  and 
sawdust.  The  Government's  synthetic  rub- 
ber plants  require  about  360,000.000  gallons 
of  such  alcohol  to  maintain  production  at 
the  400,000-ton  rate.  To  produce  360.000,000 
gallons  of  alcohol,  nearly  150,000,000  bushels 
of  grain  are  required — a  substantial  dent  In 
our  grain  surpluses — or  commensurate  vol- 
umes of  other  farm  surpluses  or  forest 
wastes.  The  facilities  for  the  production  of 
this  volume  of  alcohol  are  also  available — 
partly  through  financing  by  the  Govern- 
ment. We  now  have  in  this  country  ca- 
pacity for  the  production  of  more  than  600,- 
000,000  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  annually 
from  grain,  molasses,  potatoes,  wood  wastes, 
and  petroleiun;  and  for  some  time  now.  we 
have  been  producing  alcohol  at  this  rate — 
roughly  six  times  the  pre-war  average — al- 
cohol being  one  of  the  most  vital  and  versa- 
tile materials  In  the  war-production  pro- 
gram. Alcohol  Is  an  Ideal  raw  material  not 
only  for  sjmtheVc  rubber  but  also  for  a  mul- 
titude of  other  chemicals  and  Industrial 
products.  Virtually  unlimited  amoimts  of  it 
could  be  used  profitably.  It  Is  the  "bridge" 
between  agriculture  and  Industry. 

By  various  acts  of  Congress,  a  rather  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  handling  of  farm 


surpluses  has  already  been  set  up,  embrac- 
ing features  of  the  various  "solutions"  tried 
In  the  past — and  found  wanting.  Industrial 
utilization  of  such  surpluses  has  not  yet  been 
provided  for.  Under  recent  legislation,  how- 
ever, our  Govenunent  Is  obligated  to  pur- 
chase all  surpluses  at  prices  approximating 
parity,  which  It  Is  estimated  wUl  Involve  an 
expenditure  of  $2,000,000,000  for  the  first  2 
years  of  post-war  operation.  Other  legisla- 
tion provides  that  surpluses  acquired  by  the 
Government  cannot  be  sold  below  parity  in 
the  domestic  market,  but  may  only  be 
dumped  In  foreign  markets.  Unless  Indus- 
trial use  of  surpluses  Is  provided  for,  the  In- 
evitable effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
demoralize  foreign  trade,  damage  our  In- 
ternatlcual  relations,  and  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  great  counter-cartels  for  the  disposal 
of  the  agricultural  surpluses  of  other  coun- 
tries, all  without  solving  the  main  problem, 
and.  in  addition,  at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
American  people  and  certainly  great  risks  to 
world  peace.  Crop  restrictions  will  probably 
continue  in  effect,  but  such  restrictions  have 
demonstrated  their  inadequacy  to  eliminate 
surpluses  and.  in  any  event,  are  as  emer- 
gency approach  only. 

M<ilntenance — end  perhaps  expansion — 
of  our  present  synthetic  rubber,  industrial 
alcohol,  chemical,  and  associated  industries, 
based  firmly  on  farm  surpluses,  appears  to 
be  necessary  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangerotis 
Implications  of  a  hlgh-prcductlon  farm 
economy  without  such  outlets.  Any  other 
course  would  be  more  costly  and  hazardous 
In  the  extreme. 

If  we  pay  farmers  to  restrict  their  pro- 
duction, we  create  unemployment  on  the 
farms  and  In  factories.-  and  incw  great 
public  expenses  without  any  return  In  the 
form  of  products. 

If.  en  the  other  hand,  we  purchase  the 
farmers'  full  production  at  parity  prices  and 
"dump"  what  we  cannot  use  and  let  the 
rest  rot — paying  storsge  charges  on  It  in 
the  meantime— we  keep  the  farmer  em- 
ployed. It  Is  true,  but  again  we  have  unem- 
ployment In  the  factories,  public  losses,  and 
no  usable  product,  not  to  mention  impaired 
foreign  relations  and  disastrous  Interna- 
tional price  wars. 

If.  however,  we  divert  farm  surpluses  Into 
synthetic  rubber,  alcohol,  chemical,  and 
other  Industrial  plants,  we  maintain  em- 
ployment on  the  farms,  In  such  plants,  and 
gain  usable  products  at  minimum  real  cost. 
In  fact.  Inasmuch  as  the  Government  is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  buying  such  sur- 
pluses anyway,  this  procedure  amounts  lit- 
erally to  getting  something  for  nothing. 

With  Improved  technology,  there  may  l>e 
actually  no  net  cost  to  the  public  In  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  and  other 
Industrial  products  from  farm  and  forest 
materials.  Industrial  products  from  wastes 
and  surpluses  may  pay  their  own  way,  and 
the  various  forms  of  surplus  subsidies  could 
conceivably  be  largely  eliminated.  It  Is  now 
expected  that  synthetic  rubber  will  be  able 
to  compete  with  crude  rubber  on  even  terms, 
both  as  to  quality  and  cost.  Between  the 
competing  raw  materials  for  synthetic  rub- 
ber, farm,  forest  products,  and  petroleum, 
there  is  little  to  choose  according  to  the  ex- 
perts, when  alcohol  can  be  produced  for  15 
cents  per  gallon.  At  present  levels  of  tech- 
nclogical  development  and  normal  grain 
prices,  alcohol  at  such  a  cost  Is  conceivable, 
particularly  If  lower  grades  of  grain  are  used, 
as  they  should  be.  Further  developments 
already  in  progress  promise  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  alcohol  still  further  by  greater  utili- 
zation of  byproducts.  Whole  grain  Is  a  rich 
complex  of  several  basic  chemical  products- 
starch,  protein,  diastase,  and  others.  Al- 
cohol uses  only  the  starch  fraction,  and  com- 
plete recovery  and  separation  of  the  other 
components  and  byproducts,  which  are  po- 
tentially valuable  raw  materials  themselves, 
will  greatly  reduce  the  ccst  of  producing  al- 


cohol. Much  progress  has  already  been 
made  along  this  line,  and  still  more  Is  In 
process. 

With  the  practical  prospect  that  this  new 
"agriculture  Industry"  may  save  us  as  much 
as  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  to  continue  our 
support  until  it  does,  even  If  It  Involves  a 
net  outlay,  would  seem  clearly  advisable,  re- 
gardless of  other  conblderacions.  In  the 
meantime,  since  public  funds  are  to  be  used 
to  purchase  the  surpluses  anyway,  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  from  them  Is 
obviously  the  most  economical  course.  By 
converting  fann  surpluses  to  rubber,  we  con- 
vert a  surplus  anc*!  useless  product  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  total  loss  to  us  Into  a 
useful  and  salable  Item,  out  of  which  the 
Government  can  aalvage  at  least  part  of  its 
trcmandous  investment  In  rubber  factories 
and  the  surpltises  themselves. 

In  addition,  we  should  thus  once  and  for  all 
free  ourselves  of  dependence  on  a  foreign 
source  of  rubber,  which  In  time  of  war  could, 
as  we  now  know,  prove  calamitous.  From  the 
standpoint  of  military  security  alone,  the 
maintenance  of  our  synthetic-rubber  Indus- 
try Is  justified. 

Moreover,  if  we  produce  our  own  require- 
ments of  rubber,  we  would  no  longer  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  international  rubber  cartel, 
which  In  times  past  used  Its  monopoly 
position  nithlessly  to  exact  fantastically  high 
prices  from  the  American  public. 

Althovgh  some  production  of  synthetic 
rubber  from  petroleum  should  undoubtedly 
be  maintained,  if  only  to  Insure  that  we  re- 
main abreast  of  technological  development* 
In  this  field,  main  reliance  on  farm  and  forest 
products  as  raw  materials  would  permit  the 
necessary  conservation  of  our  steadily  dwin- 
dling petroleum  reserves,  which,  like  rubber, 
could  easily  be  dwlslve  In  time  of  war.  At 
a  period  of  petroleum  history  when  American 
oil  companies  find  it  necessary  to  go  far  afield 
In  foreign  countries  tor  crude-oil  supplies, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  conserve  ovr 
domestic  supplies  as  much  as  possible.  In 
producing  synthetic  rubber  from  farm  and 
forest  products,  we  use  what  is  replaceable 
and  In  constant  surplus,  whereas.  If  we  use 
petroleum  products,  we  are  steadily  redudn;? 
an  irreplaceable  supply,  or  a*?  it  has  been  well 
put:  "With  petroleum  we  are  drawing  con- 
stantly upon  our  capital  and  our  reserves: 
with  agricultural  products  we  need  use  only 
the  Interest  upon  our  capital  stock  of  land 
and  climate,  yet  maintain  our  reserves." 

Industrialization  of  our  farm  surpluses 
may  also  make  it  poasible  to  dispose  of  theaa 
profitably  on  world  markets.  Although  It 
may  be  totally  Impossible  to  sell  farm  sur- 
pluses abroad  as  such.  It  Is  conceivable 
that  we  could  sell  abroad  Industrial  prod- 
ucts produced  from  farm  siupltises  at  home. 
Some  countries  having  agricultural  sur- 
pluses may  find  It  Impossible  to  create  fa- 
cilities for  the  conversion  of  these  surpluses 
Into  alcohol,  chemical,  or  other  products 
by  reason  of  more  pressing  needs  for  their 
Limited  capital  and  Industrial  facllltifs. 
Such  countries  might  welcome  Industrial 
products  that  they  could  not  produce  them- 
selves. 

Continued  production  of  synthetic  rubtter 
from  farm  and  forest  products  to  a  minimum 
extent  of  400,000  tons  a  year  would  cer- 
tainly go  far  to  solve  our  farm-surplus 
problem,  and  would  at  the  same  time  Insure 
us  of  more  adequate  supplies  of  both  rubber 
and  petroleum  In  the  event  of  future  wars. 
As  further  Insurance,  of  the  kind  we  would 
have  given  much  to  have  had  In  1942,  we 
probaby  should  also  build  up  in  this  coun- 
try substantial  stock  piles  of  rubber  and 
alcohol.  Such  stock  piles  recommend  them- 
selves not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  essen- 
tial military  reserves,  but  also  as  common- 
sense  extensions  of  the  "ever  normal  gran- 
ary" concept.  Farm  stirpluses  can  be  more 
efficiently  and  cheaply  stored  as  flnlshfid 
products  and  semi  fin  tahfd  producta. 
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Synthetic  rubber  is.  of  course,  only  a  be- 
ginning  of   tbe   development   of   Industrial 
matwlals  on  a  largt  aeaJe  from  farm  and 
forwl  products.     Th«  i^astic  industry   may 
er.ual    or   lurpaM    It.    The    possibilities    of 
further  UM  of  farm  and  forest  products  in- 
dustrially are  almost  limitless.    "Power  al- 
cohol" alone — motor  fuel  made  up  entirely 
or  partly  of  alcohol^<ould  utilize  virtually 
all  farm  surpluses  and  forest  wastes  of  our 
country  and  yet  displace  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  gaaollne  now  being  used.     Ad- 
dtttonct  materials  entering  into  the  vast  or- 
ganic chemical  field  other  than  ethyl  alco- 
hol, can  be  produced  from  farm  and  forest 
products.     Including     acetaldehyde.     ace'.lc 
acid,  acetone,  butyl  alcohol,  glycerol,  manl- 
tol.  and  a  multitude  of  allied  and  derivative 
chemicals.     One  entirely  new  chemical  prod- 
uct.  3-3   butylene   glycol,   which   ranges   In 
useftilnets  from  antifreeze  to  synthetic  rub- 
ber, promteea  to  open  up  a  whole  new  field  of 
organic    chemistry.    Nonchemical    develop- 
ments are  similarly  promising — such  as  the 
utilisation  of  corn  stalks  for  plastic-like  ma- 
tarUUa.  that  can  be  made  as  light  as  cork,  or 
as   heavy    as    teakwood.   which    incidentally 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  grain  for  alcohol, 
and  the  cost  of  alcohol.     None  of  these  pos- 
sibilities, however.  Is  as  real  or  as  immedi- 
ately important  to  the  American  farmer  and 
the  American  people  as  synthetic  rubber.    It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  despite  internal  and  In- 
ternational pressures  we  will  not  fail  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  in   syn- 
thetic rubber  from  farm  and  forest  products, 
and  go  on  from  there  to  solve  finally  In  a 
almllar  way  the  whole  problem  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  which  has  plagued  tu  for  so 
long. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  3  years — the  3  war 
JMUV  of  IMa.  1943.  1944 — a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman — observed 
and  studied  our  national  rubber,  alcohol,  and 
grain  problsm  on  practically  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Out  of  that  long  and  intensive — and 
often  painful  and  disappointing— work,  I 
have  come  to  certain  tf«flBtt«  eonelusiona  as 
to  our  present  ani  fUlur*  Inlifwt,  Mourlty, 
MMl  wwfw*.  If  wt  ir*  to  make  Impoaaibls 
•  rtlMMUtm  of  the  dark  days  of  l»4a-43, 
WlM«  wa  iMMl  too  lutlf  rubber,  too  little  al* 
folMl,  and  toe  llttla  (aadatuff  for  vitally  aa- 
aential  nsa<a  avaw  tHouih  I  hops  and  pray 
that  thara  may  ba  no  rapatitlon  w  tlia  oalam- 
l«T  of  war  aver  agniit  w«  mual  MVtrthaiaaa 
insure  N«aliiai  any  ruture  ahortagM  of  thaaa 
viul  matarials  ul  war  and  peaoa-and  si* 
multanaouaiy  aenaarva  our  aqually  vital  pa* 
troiaum  raaarvaa  ••  mueli  as  ptiaaibla  To 
'Ml  attrnaatly  rwMMMMi  thst  whils  thsao 
ara  ■til)  rraah  Is  mu  minda,  w«  adopt 
«  «Mlnits,  ihtiial  proirtm  alonf  iria  feliow- 
Im  lines.  tahiKg  iHii»iatlva  action  to  thia 
MMl,  where  iirctiwiary: 

1.  Aa  a  mattar  of  national  serurity  against 
(ha  rialia  ot  war  and  paact,  wt  should  main- 
tain-> 

a  An  aver  •normal  granary  o(  at  least 
1.000.000.000  buihels. 

b.  A  stock  pile  of  at  least  300,000  tons  of 
iynthetie  rubber. 

c.  A  stock  pile  of  at  least  ftO.OCO.OOO  gal- 
~    Ql  grain  alcohol. 

S.  tn  addition,  we  should  operate  our  grain 
alooliol  rubbar  planu  at  their  maximum 
capacity  of  400.000  tons  ot  rubber  per  year, 
and  rtaadUy  Improve  our  techniques  of  pro- 
duclng  synthetic  rubber  from  farm  producu. 

S.  To  Insure  adequate  production  of  grain 
•kobd  for  rubber,  and  to  moke  possible 
gr«atl7  expanded  use  of  their  valuable  and 
verMtlla  chemical,  the  Government  agency 
managing  th^  ever-normal  granary  should  be 
anpowsiid  vj  sell  lower -gradft.  or  deteriorated 
grain  from  the  ever-normal  granary  for  the 
prodxictlon  of  alcohol  at  prices  commen- 
surate with  the  va'.ue  of  such  grain  and  com- 
petitive raw  materials  for  alcohol.    The  Com- 


B  jch 


the 


devel  3ped 


modlty  Credit  Corporatlo 
powered  to  sell  flrst-grad* 
prices  below  the  America 
this  would  merely  make 
suitable  to  our  own  peopfe 
without  disadvantage  to 

4   Finally.  I  would 
tinulng  commission  be 
or  executive  action  to 
practical  possibilities  of 
ber,   and   other  chemicals 
steady   expansion   of   this 
industry,  to  national 

I  am  convinced  that 
erly  encouraged  and 
desirable  from  the  farmer'  > 
desirable  and  necessary  frofa 
of  national  security  and 

For  its  great  interest,  I 
marks   a    copy   of   a    lette 
citizen    recently    by    Mr 
Director  of  Technical 
Plants  Corporation: 

Sma'  T,iji  Was  Plants 
Washington,  D.  C,  \oie 
Subject:  Proposed  power 

an  aid  to  reemployment 
Mr.  Haxxt  V.  Stbonc, 

Davenport,  lot^a 
Deak  Mr.  Strong;   In 
War  Plants  Corporation.  I 
Ing  new  industries  which 
manufacturers  and  supply 
returned  soldiers  and  war 
the  most  promising  of  sudh 
Nation-wide  chain  of  power 

These  plants  would 
fermentation  and  distillati4n 
duce  low-cost  alcohol  from 
wheat,    com,    sweetpotatoe^ 
similar   prodiKts   having   t 
sugar   content.    One   such 
dally   capacity   of   3,000 
might  be  located  in  each 
buch  a  chain  of  power- 
aid  reemployment,  (1) 
facturs  of  the  equipment 
these  plants  throughout  the 
of  the  country.  (3)  througli 
quired  to  operate  the  plant 
fitrm  labor  naadad  to  supp^ 
tiaU    (ur    tha   production 
throtigh  tlM  dlstrlbuturs  am 
of  oommaralal  alcohol,  and 
ganarai   imprsvnutnt  of 
would  rtaull  from  eonvar«i«|ii 
produce  inio  alaohui,  and 
raatorsii(ii)  nf  th»  hy|iiti<(\i 
Our  Niitiual  cMiitiiiiiM|iii>i 
10,000,000  coo  MRlli.iiii      AU'<i 
fHfit)rily  auiiAtiKiiPtl  ftir 
seasmi  iha  advnMiaKii  iir  ituii 
dill  rNrbtiHiaiiig  tha  mutor 
ttufing   poinuii   MUPton 
litluht  be  used,  as  It  Is 
nuNiuie  III  Kast>lliie  or  it 
as  a  substitute  for  th*  pr 
tr  10  tMrcant  of  our  auiomt 
tained  from  alcohol,  approx 
farmers  would  ba  kept 
raw    material,    a    hundred 
would  be  smployed  In  the 
nearly  a  million  others  wouil 
dUtributing  the  alcohol  or  li 
alcohol  as  a  raw  material 
ing    to    about    2,000,000 
ployment. 

The  cost  of  power  alcohol 
reduced  by  Improvements  in 
mentation  and  distillation 
hoi  used  for  fuel  does  not 
htcihl:,'  refined  as  potable 
linm  J.  Hale,  research 
Chemical  Co..  told  me  that 
power  alcohol  could  be 
ent  time  for  10  cents  a  gallo:  t 
of  the  Seagram  Co.  gave  mi 
only  slightly  higher.    Both 
that  recent  advances  In 
duced  the  cost  of  alcohol 
It  a  practical  fuel. 


bu<y 


Is   already   em- 
graln  abroad  at 
price  level,  and 
surplus  grain 
at  such  prices, 
farmer, 
reconlmend  that  a  con- 
cre  ited  by  legislative 
int«  nsively  study  the 
firm  alcohol,  rub- 
with   a  view  to 
potentially  great 
ad vintage, 
faim  alcohol,  prop- 
is  not  only 
standpoint,  but 
the  standpoints 
piospertty. 
nclude  in  my  re- 
addressed   to   a 
'hlllp    N.    Youtz, 
Reseirch,  Smaller  War 

^OPORATTON, 

mber  IS.  1944. 
alcohol  industry  as 


behblf  of  the  Smaller 
have  been  study- 
ill  benefit  small 
eemployment  for 
workers.     One  of 
industries  is  a 
alcohol  plants, 
utilize  a  continuous 
process  to  pro- 
farm  surpluses  In 
,    sorghum,    and 
high   starch   or 
plant   having   a 
gdllons   of   alcohol 
ag'lcultural  county, 
ale  >hol  planu  would 
thxsugh  the  manu* 
n(  cessary  to  set  up 
agricultural  part 
the  pay  rolls  re* 
(3)  through  the 
the  rsw  mats- 
of    Hloohul,    (4) 
Industrial  users 
(Al  through  the 
he    farm    which 
uf  NMrl«iiliiiia| 
the  ruit««i(|Ui>ut 
la  It)  ihn  Iniul, 

u(   MMMtliiis   !■ 

tol  CHI)  ba  satis* 

•Una  and  pus* 

iiM  claaaly  with* 

m  wtthiivit  pro* 

uilde,    Atouhol 

sbrtiid,  as  a  10  or  IS 

It  He  tiRi>d  pure 

roipum  prothict. 

•  furl  wn<i  ob* 

I  tnately  a  mllllnn 

supplying  tha 

thousand    men 

distilleries,  and 

be  occupied  In 

InduatrlcR  untng 

altiigether  amount* 

piDple   given   em* 


a  so 


r  I 


:us  been  rapidly 

continuous  fer* 

The  ethyl  alco- 

need  to  be  as 

Dr.  V/il- 

chenfst  for  the  Dow 

was  stire  that 

prodfced  at  the  pres- 

Dr.  Kolachov 

an  estimate  of 

:hemlsts  bslieve 

tecl  nology  have  re- 

sul  Iclently  to  make 
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In  addition  to  Its  direct  advantage  from 
the  point  of  view  of  reemployment,  an  alcohol 
Industry  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  American  farm.  Alcohol  Is  composed  cf 
cart>on.  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  all  of  which 
come  from  the  air,  sunlight,  and  water.  It 
is.  therefore,  a  farm  bonus.  After  the  alco- 
hol has  been  extracted,  all  of  the  food  values 
of  the  raw  material  remains.  The  byprcd- 
ucts,  therefore,  from  fermentation,  can  b? 
used  for  stock  feed.  The  further  byproducts 
consisting  of  nitrogen  and  minerals  which 
the  animals  do  not  utilize  are  returned  to 
the  soil  as  fertilizer.  Thus,  the  old  agricul- 
tural balance  that  existed  when  horses, 
mules,  and  oxen  were  used  as  machines  for 
burning  hay  and  oats  Is  once  more  restored. 
An  alcohol  Industry  would  mean  that  the 
land  was  constantly  built  up  and  enriched 
instead  of  being  depleted  and  destroyed  as  ai 
present. 

Conservation  of  our  rapidly  diminishing 
supply  of  oil  is  important  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  land.  A  power-alcohol  Industry 
will  assure  a  mobile  America  after  our  oil 
reserves  are  exhausted.  From  a  long  range 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  far  better  to  use 
our  oils  for  lubricants  and  chemical  Indus- 
tries than  to  biu"n  them  as  fuels. 

Another  type  of  conservation  which  the 
power-alcohol  Industry  would  introduce  is 
the  prevention  of  the  destruction  of  motors 
due  to  carbon  deposits  in  the  cylinders.  In- 
ternal-combustion engines  which  burn  all 
alcohol  keep  clean  Indefinitely  and  conse- 
quently last  longer. 

The  elimination  of  carbon -monoxide  pois- 
oning would  conserve  the  health  of  the  popu- 
lation in  our  urban  centers. 

Finally,  power  alcohol  would  be  a  means 
of  coruervlng  farm  revenues  for  It  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  produce  his  own  power 
and  thus  save  the  cost  of  buying  gasoline. 
This  cash  outlay  for  tractors,  trucks,  power 
machinery,  and  automobiles,  has  been  one  of 
the  sevarast  burdens  which  tha  farmer  haa 
had  to  bcsr, 

I  have  outlined  the  benefits  of  an  alcohol 
Industry  thus  fully  no  that  you  would  sea 
that  while  the  relirf  of  unemployment  may 
recommend  such  an  Industry,  there  ara  many 
other  arguments  m  Its  favor,  A  country- 
wide puwsr*alcuhol  program  would  greallf 
strengthen  AtnericRn  ertmomy, 

I  am  rrronimendlng  to  Mr  Maury  Mav« 
•rich,  Chnirmnn  and  Ocnaral  Mnnnger  of  tna 
■mallar  War  Flanli  Corporation,  the  irfPtUm 
of  thrN  iir  four  intni  plants  tn  davflop  tha 
bast  methods  of  power>nlr(iho|  productluit 
and  to  accurately  tiaierminc  tha  coat, 

tr  you  arc  inlcrMlad  in  thu  program  I 
would    appraelnte    an    eaprasslun    uf    your 
opinion  on  thr  pitiposal, 
■Ihcarcly, 

Pmixp  N,  Yottra. 
Dirfttor  0/  Tcthnivl  HtatareS, 


PrtiidtBtitI  Vote  by  Statci 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOri.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  Missiasipri 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the 
Presidential  vote  by  States  as  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
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seems  to  be  complete  and  thorough.  I 
am  sure  that  the  public  will  be  glad  to 
have  this  information. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  present  the 
tabulation  because  it  shows  that  my 
State,  Mississippi,  was  the  banner  State 
of  the  Nation  for  Roosevelt.  He  received 
93.3  percent  of  the  entire  vote  cast  in  that 
State. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PSESIDENTIAL  VOTI  BY  STATES 

The  vote  for  President  In  the  November  7 
election,  compiled  by  the  Associated  Press  to 
show  the  percentage  of  the  total  popular  vote 
polled  by  each  major  party  and  the  minor 
parties,  together  with  the  plurality  of  the 
winning  party,  follows: 
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AlnhAma 

Arizona 

ArlcansAK .. ... 

California 

Colorado 

C'onnrcliotit. .............. 
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Florida .... 

Oorgia ........ 

Mhho 

Illinois..... 

Indiuua 

Iowa .. 

Kan.xns ..... 

Ken  tuck  .V 

Louisiana. ................ 
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Maryland 
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>  Tht  PoiUl  Strvtct 

.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   YOBK 

IN  THE  8KNAT1  Or  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  deoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  radio 
addresses  on  the  subject  of  the  Postal 
Service,  delivered  on  Sunday.  December 
17.  1944,  one  by  Mr.  WUliCJn  C.  Doherty, 
president  of  the  National  A.s?ociation  of 
Letter  Carriers,  and  the  other  by  my- 
self. 
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Thrrp  brluB  no  objpctlon,  ih#  atl- 
drcMon  wprp  oi-drrpd  to  be  prliitpd  in  thi 
RtroRD.  an  follows: 

ANNnvNcm.  Th«  Blviv  Network  preaenU  a 
special  pMRrnm  ab»)Ut  the  men  in  gray- 
members  of  the  Unll»tl  Slales  Postal  Ssrvlce— 
who  see  to  It  that  you  get  your  mall  on  time. 
II)  bad  weather  as  In  good,  In  war  as  in 
peace.  These  letter  csrrlers  and  posUl  work- 
ers, now  more  busily  engaged  than  ever  with 
the  rush  of  your  Chruimas  mall  and  gifts, 
are  expcctUiR  «  Christmas  Rift  themselves 
from  their  employers— the  American  people. 
To  tell  you  about  their  hopes  and  expects* 
tlons,  we  will  bring  to  the  microphone  Mr, 
William  C.  Doherty,  president  of  the  National 
A.<»9oc!atlon  of  Letter  Carriers  and  the  Hon- 
crnble  Jambs  M  Mkad,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  York.  You  will  hear  first  from  Mr. 
Doherty. 

Mr.  DoHEHTT.  There  Is  one  group  of  workers 
tn  wartime  America  that  has  received  com- 
paratively Uttle  attention— the  workers  of 


the  Nation's  Postal  Service.  They  are  doing 
a  remarkable  Job  under  the  most  exacting 
circumstances. 

Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  this  global  war 
the  workers  who  comprise  the  Postal  Servlco 
have  been  shouldering  a  work  load  far  in 
excess  of  normal.  The  vast  Postal  8;rviC3 
being  vital  to  the  war  effort.  Uncle  Sam 
called  upon  the  letter  carriers  and  the  entire 
postal  personnel  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and 
pitch  in.  And  the  call  did  not  fall  upon  deaf 
ears. 

Time  was  when  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestictc  maker  could  set  their  clocks 
by  the  arrival  of  the  morning  mall.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor,  alas,  things  are  somewhat 
changed.  The  postman's  deliveries  have  be- 
come less  frequent  and  not  quite  so  punctual. 

That  is  because  more  than  15.000  experi- 
enced letter  carriers  have  joined  the  armed 
forces.  All  told,  there  are  now  more  than 
50,000  postal  workers  In  the  Nation's  military 
service.  Except  for  a  few  htghly  trained  in- 
spectors, there  have  been  no  deferments  for 
postal  personnel,  vital  though  postal  work  is 
to  the  war. 

Letter  carriers  are  more  than  mere  delivery 
nren  for  the  United  States  Uovernment. 
They  are  the  direct  and  daily  contact  be- 
tween the  public  and  its  Government.  Their 
peacetime  activities  have  fittingly  qualified 
them  to  meet  nny  emergency  that  might 
arise  in  a  country  at  war. 

Once  each  year  the  letter  carrier  and  his 
fellow  postal  worker  is  called  upon  to  perform 
a  Herculean  task.  Millions  of  tons  of  Christ- 
mas mall  are  added  to  the  already  overtaxed 
postal  system.  Such  mall  matter  is  received, 
distributed,  and  delivered  In  a  manner  which 
brings  high  prnlse  from  people  everywhwe. 
Even  without  considering  the  current  Chrlst- 
nras  rush,  the  mall  volume  has  reached  un- 
precedented heights  due  to  wartime  eon* 
ditions. 

Despite  msnpewer  shortages  and  all  other 
obstaclsN  strewn  In  their  pathway,  the  posUI 
employees  have  performed  yenmsnllke  Mrv« 
Ins  throuuhiiui  the  entire  year,  MiltUir  of 
fact,  thU  Hmooih^running  and  MMNMiilnily 
Impurtsni  branoh  ut  tha  F'edtral  Oovwn> 
msnt  has  won  Ih*  udmiratlnn  of  uur  olila 
yens  in  sli  pnrls  o(  tht  ouuniry, 

A  mere  ulaiioe  nI  puatiil  revenues  la  suM* 
(Went  Ut  (HMiviitio  nidsi  fVtpyoM  (h»i  ih« 
l«it«iNi  Mt«rvi(>i>  i«  iidiiii  II  iNitrveldtHi  Jttb. 
hdsiMaiitsr  (4eneiMl  Krank  V  WMlksr  ie|i 
iliNt*^NMiNl  retieijiiN  for  ih«  iiKiiiih  uf 
iemlier  w«r»  IlllMJIYJA,  hiV  iiiunhm*  •! 
liAnmr.iiMtiT,  «ir  nMrly  ii  tistcehi  over  h«|i* 
t^tiiUet  11144,  ThiralH  ItM  III*  k«(iry  u(  ih* 
wtnmi  mull  vtthim*. 

OhriKtmHH  1044  nnrti  thu  tnyat  irtnip  nf 
pdstal  wttikeia  r»a(1y  mihI  eaHer  \n  (alls  on 
ilip  Htltlitidiinl  hurUen,  nMlttitiKh  It  will  re> 
quire  lU.  14,  nr  luni-e  htnirii  pet  ttay  fur  enelt 
worker,  tn  passing.  It  niitiht  he  well  (o  m*n- 
tion  thnt  the  ever^falthful  poeWU  tmpUiyM 
does  not  rvoeive  time-nnd-one>h«lf  lor  ovor* 
time.  The  top  grade  letter  carrier  or  postal 
clerk  receives  strniiihi  time  for  all  work  in 
excess  uf  8  hours  per  day,  which  amounts  to 
approximately  N  cents  per  hour. 

Poatal  nfflclala  have  been  preparing  for  the 
OhrlstmM  rush  with  trsdltlonal  efTeotlveneaa. 
Buptrvlsors  and  workers  nllke  nrs  Invbued 
with  but  one  thought— the  malls  must  go 
through.  According  to  present  Indications 
this  year's  rush  will  reach  unparalleled  pro- 
portions, breaking  all  previous  records  In  tho 
annals  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Every  letter  carrier  will  do  his  best  to  make 
certain  that  V-mall,  business  letters,  Christ- 
mas cards,  and  other  mall  matter  are  deliv- 
ered expeditiously.  It  is  a  tremendous  Job, 
but  the  American  p4?ople  have  unboUcU^cl 
confidence  in  their  Postal  Service. 
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They  bave  goed  reason  to  believe  that  letter 
earrtcn  and  oUier  postal  employees  will 
again  come  tJirough  with  a  glorious  per- 
formance. 

Strange  though  It  eeems — the  man  in  the 
blue-gray  unlXorm  has  not  had  an  upward 
iwwtaion  in  basic  pay  rates  in  almost  30  years. 
X  doubt  seric\i8ly  that  any  group  of  work- 
men in  America  have  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. Congress  establishes  wage  standards, 
hours  of  work,  and  nearly  all  other  working 
conditions  applicable  to  postal  employees. 

Therefore,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  dur- 
ing the  past  weeX  the  Seventy-eighth  Ccn- 
gr— i  took  definite  action  to  correct  this  gross 
injustice.  A  measxire  known  as  H.  R.  4715. 
introduced  by  Congressman  Oeobcz  D. 
OBucM.  of  Michigan  was  approved  by  the 
Bouse  of  Represenutlves  end  the  United 
States  Senate.  This  meritorious  legislation  Is 
now  awaiting  action  at  the  White  House.  If 
the  me&ture  meets  with  Presidential  ap- 
proval, ycur  letter  carrier  and  other  postal 
vorkars  will  receive  a  permanent  f4D0  tn- 
in  annual  salary.  The  verdict  now 
with  President  Roosevelt, 
ktor  jAMxa  M.  Mxao,  a  true  friend  of 
tba  postal  worker,  was  cosponscr  of  the  leg- 
islation. I  am  now  affordea  genuine  pleas- 
ure in  being  privileged  to  present  the  dls- 
tingulahed  statesman  from  New  York.  Hon. 
Jasob  1L  Mkad.  who  will  speak  to  you  from 
Buffalo. 

•■lator  UsAo.  I  am  very  heppy  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  Join  with  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Doherty.  in  this  timely  discussion. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  all  historians, 
wrote  in  his  history,  2.400  years  ago  a  sentence 
about  the  messengers  whom  the  great  King 
of  Persia  sent  out  to  carry  his  commands 
to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth.    He  said: 

"RUtber  snow  nor  rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom 
of  Bii^t  stays  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 

It  is  Just  as  true  of  communications  today 
as  It  was  24  centuries  ago.  Diiring  my  many 
jaan  in  Congrees  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
Mrve  on  the  Committee  on  Post  OfQces  and 
Post  Roads  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Through  intimate  contact  with  the  Postal 
Sernoe.  I  liave  come  to  know  and  appreciate 
the  high  caliber  of  workmen  in  that  par- 
ticular and  painstaking  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oofamment.  Postmaster  General  Walker, 
Dapaitment  ofHclals.  and  workers  in  the 
field  service  are  entitled  to  high  commenda- 
tion for  the  splendid  public  service  being 
so  efflclently  maintained.  The  excellent 
manner  in  which  the  Postal  Service  con- 
tinues to  perform  ever-increasing  duties  la 
a  tribute  to  its  personnel. 

Both  mail  volume  and  postal  recelpu  have 
broken  all  records  In  recent  years.  Since  our 
dally  mail  arrives  so  regularly  en  time,  we 
are  likely  to  overlook  the  grand  over-all  per- 
formance of  the  postal  personnel. 

Asstunption  of  extra  work  is  nothing  new 
to  the  Postal  Service.  The  postal  worker  is 
opoD  frequently  to  assist  in  other 
at  the  request  of  the  varioiis  bu- 
rMtu  and  agencies  of  our  Federal  Covem- 
anent. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  Uncle  Sam 
to  register  the  enemy  aliens  within  our  bor- 
ders, it  was  the  Post  Office  Department  which 
not  only  r«glst«rad  but  fingerprinted  and 
photographed  886,526  persons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Letter  carriers  and  other 
poata]  workers  can  boast  of  a  splendid  record 
tn  handling  vast  wartime  Jobs  that  would 
baw  confxised  or  even  disrupted  a  less  ca- 
|Mhle.  or  a  leas  well -organized  and  expe- 
rienced force. 

Postal  personnel,  realising  the  demands  for 
manpower  in  war  industries  and  iu  the  mLU- 
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tary  services,  have 
dltlonal    work    without 
personnel   been   Increased 
mail   volume,    more   than 
employee.?  would  have  been 
be  said,  therefore,  that  the 
manifested  by  letter  carrier! 
workers  has   left   50.000 
other  war  tasks. 

Those  who  have  gone 
service  have  been  replaced 
perlenced — or     wholly 
and   women.    The   relative 
the  new  workers  has  nat 
burden  of  the  veteran  empi 

The   increase   In   mail 
only  one  of  the  many  extra 
war  on  the  Postal  Service. 

Post  offices  and  branchei 
bonds  and  stamps,  di 
stamp  albums,  and  circular 
bonds  and  stamps  were 
homes. 

The  Postal  Service  has 
fullest  extent  with  the  Offlct 
Istration  and  the  War 

Automobile  ure  tax 

through  the  post  office,  brln 
able  revenue  to  help  meet 

The  Post  Office  D  . 
with  the  War  and  Navy 
ting  up  their  V-mail  service." 
ping  space  and  speed  the 
letters  so  essential  to  the 
forces  overseas,  and  to 
ones  here  at  home. 

While  giving  deserved  crecf  t 
can  workers  who  have  so  gl 
the  greatest  production  reco 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  th* 
rler   and   his   coworkers 
Service  are  also  playing  stelHir 

In  recognition  of  their 
to  the  country  I  introduce< 
as   S.   1882,  on  May  2.   1944 
companion  measure  to  the 
introduced     by     Congressmln 
O'BsiXN.    of   Michigan, 
legislation  proposes  to  grant 
nent  salary  increase  to  the « 
ployees  of  the  Postal  Service 
Citizens   in   all    walks   of 
writing  to  the  various 
In  support  of  this  timely 
measure.     Thousands  of 
my  desk  from  New  York  StatL 
over,  many  fine  editorials  anc 
have  appeared   in  the  pu 

were   augmented   by   a   

Eplendid  broadcasts  over  Iocs 
Accordingly.  I  have  gained 
that  the  people  of  this 
workers  being  grantecl  a  Just 
out  further  delay. 

H.  R.  4715  passed  the  Hc\u< 
tlves  on  December  14.     The 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  It 
day  or  two  after  which  It  wil 
White  Houee  for  Presidential 
If  the  legislation  Is  enacted 
constitute  the  first  Increase  In 
for  postal  workers  In  nearly 
I  know  you  will  want  to  J 
saluting  the  United  States 
wishing  iU  loyal  employees 
of  the  season. 

Announcix.  You  have  Just 
program  presented  in  behalf 
in  the  United  States  Postal 
Honorable  Jamxs  M.  Mkad. 
ator  from  New  York,  and  by 
Doherty,  president  of  the 
tion  of  Letter  Carriers.     This 
to  you  from  Washington  and 
ii  the  Blue  Network. 
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JO  years. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1944 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Walter  Lippmann 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  today: 

AMDUCAN  WOMEN  AND  OUTl  WOUNDED  MEN 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  last  thing  our  people  will  put  up  with 
is  that  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers 
should  suffer  because  the  Army  cannot  find 
enough  women  to  nurse  them.  Yet  I  am 
reporting  only  the  stark  truth,  which  Is  well 
known  to  the  Army  and  to  the  leaders  of 
the  medical  profession,  when  I  say  that  in 
military  hospitals  at  home  and  abroad  oi-r 
men  are  not  receiving  the  nursing  care  they 
must  have,  and  that  with  casualties  Increas- 
ing in  number  and  In  seriousness,  this  will 
mean  for  many  of  the  men  brought  in  from 
the  battlefields  that  their  recovery  Is  de- 
layed, and  even  Jeopardized. 

No  one  will  question  this  statement.  Sa 
great  is  the  shortage  of  women  who  are  vol- 
unteering to  nurse  the  sick  and  wounded 
that  the  Army  has  had  twice  to  lower  its 
own  standard  of  nursing  care.  In  1941  the 
standard  called  for  120  nurses  and  500  en- 
listed men  In  each  general  military  hospital 
of  1.000  beds.  By  1942  the  Army  had  had 
to  reduce  the  number  of  nurses  to  105. 
Today  in  1944,  when  our  casualties  are 
mounting,  the  Army  has  been  driven  to  re- 
duce its  theoretical  standards  to  83  nurses 
and  450  enlisted  men. 

Instead  of  1  nurse  to  8  beds,  the  Army  has 
had  to  come  down  to  asking  (though  It  is 
not  getting)  1  nurse  to  12  beds.  That  this 
Is  a  low  standard  Is  obvious  when  we  realize 
that  in  civilian  hospitals  a  ratio  of  1  nurse 
to  4  or  5  patlenu  is  considered  Just  barelv 
sufficient. 

But  even  this  standard  to  which  the  Army 
has  been  reduced  Is  not  being  met.     To  meet 
it  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  should  now  have 
50.000  nurses.      In  fact  it  has  41,500.      In- 
stead of   a  ratio— low  enough   in   all  con- 
science—of 1  to  12,  the  average  in  fact  in 
continental  United  States  is  now   1   to  22. 
In   order  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  thefe 
flgtires    the    reader    must    understand    thnt 
in  every  hospital  mnny  nurses  work  In  the 
operating  rooms  and  In  other  essential  serv- 
Ives.  and  are  not  available  to  nurse  the  pa-* 
tients.      He    must    remember  also   that   no 
nurse  can  work  more  than  8  to  12  hours  in 
each  day.     So  when  he  hears  that  the  Army 
ratio  of  nurses  to  patients  is  1  to  22.  he  must 
rot  Imagine  that  there  is  a  nurse  availEbl9 
in  each  ward  for  every  22  sick  or  wounded 
men. 

For  example,  at  the  Percy  Jones  General 
Hospital,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
in  this  country,  there  are  now  on  duty  during 
the  day  one  nurse,  and  one  assistant,  who 
have  to  care  for  each  60  to  70  patients 
During  the  night  one  nurse  has  to  care  for 
about  190  patients.  So  serious  Is  the  short- 
age of  women  who  wiU  nurse  for  the  Army 
that  we  have  actually  got  to  the  point  where 
W3  are  preparing  to  send  hospital  units 
abroad  without  any  nurses,  leaving  it  to  the 
Chief  Surgeon  in  France  to  make  the  best 
of  this  with  the  insufficient  number  of  over- 
worked nurses  he  already  has  over  there 
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There  are  plenty  of  women  In  the  United 
States  who  are  already  tralaed  nurses.  There 
are  plenty  of  trained  nurse's  aides.  There 
are  women  who  are  being  trained  as  nurses 
and  more  can  be  trained  as  nurse's  aides. 
The  problem  is  soluble.  But  it  is  not  being 
solved,  and  there  is  no  prosp>ect  that  it  is 
going  to  be  solved  by  issuing  appeals  to  the 
nurses  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  The  problem 
can  be  solved  only  If  the  American  people 
understand  It,  and  then  mjike  up  their  minds 
to  see  that  it  is  solved.  This  will  demand 
very  plain  speaking. 

About  2  months  ago  there  were  In  the 
United  States  some  27.000  nurses  who  were 
declared  to  be  not  engaged  in  essential  nurs- 
ing in  civil  life,  and  therefore  eligible  for 
the  Army  if  they  could  pass  the  physical  and 
other  tests.  The  decision  about  who  was 
essential  was  not  made  in  ^^a8hlngton:  it  was 
made  by  responsible  medical  and  nursing  as- 
sociations in  each  community,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  assume  that  they  took  no  unnec- 
essary risks  with  the  health  of  their  own 
communities.  The  Army  made  an  appeal 
to  each  of  these  27.000  wcmen.  The  Army 
received  760  answers,  and  227  signed  up. 
Out  of  the  whole  27,000  the  Army  got  less  new 
recruits  than  there  were  ntirses  who  for  vari- 
ous good  reasons  had  to  leave  the  Nurse  Corps 
during  the  month  of  November  alone. 

To  meet  this  situation,  which  is  a  grave 
emergency  and  will  become  a  scandal,  we 
must  first  recognize  the  real  causes.  Women 
are  not  subject  to  the  draft.  They  cannot 
be  forced  to  serve.  Moreover,  unlike  work- 
ers In  war  industries,  they  cannot  be  paid  to 
Serve  by  giving  them  high  wages.  They  are 
neither  compelled  nor  induced;  they  have 
neither  a  legal  duty  nor  a  pecuniary  reward. 
This  means  that  each  woman  who  volun- 
teers must  do  so  because  she  has  a  much 
higher  sense  of  public  duiy  than  we  expect 
or  find  in  the  general  aveiage  of  this  or  any 
other  nation. 

But  it  means  also  that  each  trained  nurse 
who  has  to  make  the  choice  of  enlisting  is  In 
fact  offered  a  strong  Inducement  not  to  en- 
list. If  she  stays  in  civilian  nursing  she 
does  not  have  to  place  herself  under  Army 
discipline,  or  go  away  from  home,  or  face 
the  discomforts  and  risks  of  service  In  the 
theaters  of  war.  She  can  make  a  great  deal 
more  money  because  the  civilian  patients 
have  a  lot  of  money  and  are  willing  to  pay 
high  prices  for  special  private  nursing.  Fi- 
nally, she  Is  subject  to  considerable  pressure 
of  one  kind  and  another  to  stay  where  she 
is,  and  so  to  protect  her  Job  and  her  career 
after  the  war. 

Women,  though  they  are  fit  and  without 
family  responsibilities,  have  no  national  duty 
under  the  law  to  serve  their  country.  There 
are  combined  financial  anc  institutional  and 
what  might  be  called  professional  trade- 
union  pressures  upon  women  to  prefer  civil- 
ian to  military  service.  The  result  Is  not 
only  to  discourage  enlistment  In  the  Nurse 
Corps  but  to  create  Inertia  and  resistance 
In  the  face  of  the  many  practical  efforts 
being  made  to  enlarge  the  supply  of  women 
who  can  do  seme  nursing,  be  it  as  nurse's 
Bides  or  WAC's  Only  an  aroused  and  In- 
formed public  opinion,  focused  it  may  be 
by  a  congressional  inquiry,  can  break  this 
log  Jam  in  the  recruitment  of  women  to  niirse 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  for  anyone 
who  has  seen  our  wounded  here  and  abroad 
to  talk  as  if  the  families  of  the  men  and 
their  friends  and  their  fellow  citizens  had  to 
be  reminded  of  the  human  cost  of  war.  They 
can  imagine,  without  anyone  telling  them, 
what  It  means  to  He  on  a  bed  of  pain  un- 
attended and  uncared  for  over  long  stretches 
of  time.  When  I  say  uncared  for  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  surgery  and  the  medical 
treatment;  they  are  by  universal  testimony 


better  than  any  army  has  ever  had  in  any 
war.  The  record  of  the  Medical  Corps  thus 
far  is  brlUlant — measured  by  the  lives  it  has 
saved,  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have 
been  spared  the  crippling  effects  of  the 
wounds,  by  the  number  of  men  returned  to 
good  health  who  in  other  wars  would  have 
becomfe  lifelong  invalids. 

But  I  am  saying,  not  on  my  own  authority, 
of  course,  but  on  that  of  the  responsible 
commanders,  that  this  record  cannot  be  sus- 
tained if  the  work  of  the  svirgeons  and  dec- 
tors  and  of  the  devoted  Army  nurses  and 
corpsmen  is  not  reinforced  at  once  by  more 
women — by  women  who  know  how  to  nursa 
the  sick  and  who  by  their  presence  and  be- 
cause they  are  women  moving  about  among 
men  who  are  in  pain,  in  fever,  in  low  spirits, 
and  are  lonely,  evoke  the  will  to  live  and  to 
recover. 


Address  by  Hon.  Cornelius  J.  Danaker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

or  CONKEcnCITT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21),  1944 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  6 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Senate,  and  again  in  this 
last  campaign,  my  good  father,  at  my 
request,  played  no  active  pre-election 
role.  He  was  willing — yes,  anxious — to 
be  of  assistance  to  me,  so  when  I  was 
about  to  broadcast  a  finaJ  State-wide 
radio  message,  he  introduced  me  to  the 
Connecticut  audience. 

His  would  be  no  mean  support,  for  a 
lifetime  of  honorable  effort  in  public 
affairs  and  at  the  bar  was  its  own  guar- 
anty in  that  respect.  His  contribution 
to  our  war  effort  as  industrial  Connecti- 
cut's Commissioner  of  Labor  has  been 
superb.  Since  he  was  also  Director  of 
Unemployment  Compensation  from  1939 
to  1944,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tender  his 
resignation  that  there  might  be  no  in- 
velghment  because  of  the  Hatch  Act. 
His  introductory  address  caused  so  much 
favorable  comment,  and  occasioned  re- 
quests for  so  many  copies  of  it,  that  I  feel 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  public  in- 
terest. As  a  mark  of  the  degree  to  which 
I  am  sensible  of  the  constant  and  loyal 
support  which  he  has  always  accorded 
to  me,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  remarks  of  my 
father,  Hon.  Cornelius  J.  Danaher,  of 
Meriden,  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  or  INTKODUCnON  BT  HON.  CORNEUTTS 
J.  DAi^AHEK,  OF  MERIDEN,  CONN.,  NOVEICBZB 
S,    1944 

Fellow  Americans.  6  years  ago  I  presented 
as  your  candidate  for  election  to  the  United 
StEtes  Senate  my  son,  John  A.  Danaher. 
You  chose  him  to  be  your  Junior  Senator, 
and  since  January  of  1939,  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  has  represented  you  faith- 
fully. He  Is  now  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
and  I  believe  the  people  of  jthe  State  of  Con- 


necticut win  again  choose  him.  I  have 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  work  he 
has  done  In  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
have  noted  his  concern  for  the  pre83rvatlon 
of  our  form  of  government.  He  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  htiman  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
our  fellow  cltiaens.  Of  particular  appeal  has 
been  his  Intelligent  appraisal  of  the  problems 
of  our  industrial  Connecticut  and  of  iU 
laboring  population.  I  feel  I  am  competent 
to  Judge  of  his  work  for,  as  I  told  you  6  yearn 
ago: 

As  a  Repv  oilcan  I  have  for  many  yean 
sought  and  procured  from  the  General  As- 
sem'bly  in  this  State  many  of  the  foremost 
advantages  which  have  been  accorded  to 
labor  under  our  laws.  There  are  thousands 
of  Republicans  In  this  great  Industrial  State 
who  have  been  Interested  and  associated  with 
me  in  procuring  the  adoption  of  such  legis- 
lation. Since  our  House  of  Representatives 
has  always  been  Republican,  and  the  Senate 
usuaUy  so.  Republican  cooperation  and  Re- 
publican consent  have  led  to  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Since  the  year  1900  every  himianltarlan  law 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  Connecticut  was  either  prepared  or  advo- 
cated by  me.  Time  does  not  permit  an  enu- 
meration of  all  such  laws.  The  Workmen's 
Compenration  Actwith  Its  successive  amend- 
ments, the  PrevaUlng  Rate  of  Wage  Act,  the 
48-hour  law  for  women  and  children,  are  but 
a  few  of  the  many  laws  in  which  I  have 
taken  an  active  interest  aiKl  aaalstad  In 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  of  otir  State, 
I  assisted  in  the  adoption  of  the  Old-age  As- 
slsUnce  law.  When  labor  in  the  course  of 
seeking  better  working  conditions,  shorter 
hours,  and  better  pay,  found  Itself  Involved 
in  industrial  disputes,  I  continually  repre- 
sented labor's  interests  In  the  courts  of  this 
State. 

During  the  35  years  In  which  I  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  Connecticut  Federation  of 
Labor,  every  working  man  or  woman  In  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  whether  organized  or 
unorganized,  has  benefited  from  these  serv- 
ices. This  is  not  said  in  a  self-serving  man- 
ner but  simply  as  a  matter  of  truth. 

"No  treason  we  bring  from  Erin,  nor  bring 

we  shame  nor  guilt; 
The  sword  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we 

have  not  dropped  the  hUt. 
The  wreath  we  bear  to  Colimibla  is  twisted 

of  thorns  not  bays. 
And    the   songs   we   sing   are   saddened    by 

thoughts  of  desolate  days. 
But  the  hearts  we  bring  for  freedom  are 

washed  in  a  surge  of  tears. 
And  we  claim  our  right  by  a  peoples'  fight 

outliving  a  thousand  years." 

These  are  the  things  we  bring  to  the  build- 
ing of  our  Nation,  and  with  wuling  hands  to 
toll,  strong  natures,  bold  pioneers,  sons  of  a 
race  who  never  learned  to  yield,  young  hearts 
with  duty  brimming,  their  truth  to  me  their 
witness,  they  cannot  be  false  to  you.    This 
was  the  spirit  which  caused  my  father,  John 
Danaher,  in  1861,  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in 
Company  C.  Seventh  Connecticut  Regiment, 
under  the  splendid  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Hart- 
ford, when  our  coimtry  needed  defetders.    It 
was    this    company    which    raised    the    first 
American   flag    above    the   secession    soil    of 
South  Carolina.    The  war  was  one  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  freedom  of 
human  beings.    The  Nation  was  true  to  the 
people  of  his  race,  true  and  tender;   it  was 
only  right  he  should  be  its  defender  In  time 
of  danger.     It  was  in  the  blood  that  I.  his 
son,  should  love  this  coimtry,  its  people,  its 
flag,   its  institutions,   its  Constitution,  and 
its  laws. 

United  States  Senator  Orvllle  H.  Piatt,  of 
Meriden,  was  a  special  object  of  my  father's 
devotion.    It  was  In  his  law  office  and  under 
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his  guidance  that  my  mlcd  came  to  matur- 
ity. Be  loved  the  common  people.  The  re- 
lation of  labor  and  capital  t>ecame  a  spe- 
ctBl  study  Tor  me  t>ecauae  of  bis  Interest  in 
tkls  vast  subject.  It  was  not  unusual  then 
to  find  me  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  protecting 
those  whose  ambitions  and  hopes  were  built 
upon  a  pyramid  of  himian  hearts.  The  legis- 
lature, the  courts,  and  the  forum  found  me 
defending  the  rights  of  labor,  and  protecting 
tlM  interests  of  working  men,  women,  and 
diildmi  of  Connecticut. 

I  did  not  find  it  strange,  therefore.  In  view 
of  my  father's  training,  my  education  and 
•aaoclatlon,  that  another  member  of  my 
family  was  found  carrying  the  torch  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  State.  I 
atoall  idways  recall  happily  and  pleasantly 
tlw  — IstiiHce  he  gave  to  labor  and  to  me  In 
protecting  labor's  rights  and  In  promoting 
labor's  interests.  I  found  him  taking  up  the 
flight  with  me.  At  no  time  has  labor  re- 
ceived any  bill  for  my  services  In  connection 
with  any  of  my  efforts  In  the  leglslatxire.  In 
tlM  courts,  or  on  the  public  forum  in  behalf 
of  labor.  It  Is  my  thoroughly  considered 
judgment  that  the  injection  of  labor  Into 
the  political  field  by  some  of  Its  Ill-advised 
leaders  will  undo  generations  of  efforts  to 
further  and  protect  labor's  rights  and  labor's 
interests.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor  wUl  not 
follow  those  lU-advlaed  leaders.  The  Indi- 
vidual citizen  has  a  perfect  right  to  cast  his 
ballot  In  secret  In  the  election  booth,  and  he 
will  not  permit  absentee  leaders  to  dictate 
the  election  of  any  candidate. 

Since  I  presented  my  pon  to  you  6  years 
ago  we  find  our  Nation  engaged  in  wars  across 
tlM  seas.  Into  those  wars,  like  true  patriots 
bttvo  gone  my  grandsons.  First  Lt.  John  A. 
Daaaher.  jr.,  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
ign  Robert  C.  Danaher  in  the  United 
Navy  who,  like  yotir  own  sons,  have 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  I 
desire  to  present  for  yoxir  favorable  consld- 
«mtlon,  their  father,  my  son.  United  States 
BHiator  JoHJf  A.  Damabsb,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased. 


Tke  Atlaatk  Cbarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NOBTR  CAaOUNA 

IN  THB  8KNATI  OF  TH«  UNITXD  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21 ) .  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  tlie  Rscoro  an  article 
by  John  OTX)nneli.  pubhshed  in  a  recent 
iMue  of  a  Waahington  newspaper.  The 
article  makes  reference  to  our  distin- 
fuished  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CraitdliiiI  and  also 
deals  with  his  obeervatlons  pertaining  to 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
M  follows: 

CAFTTAL  BTVTW 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 
It's  high  time  that  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  Investigate  yotir  worthy  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky,  A.  B.  (Happy) 


TtM  bsamlsh-eyed  boy  from  Kentucky  has 
~  fcla  8tr  Oalahad  aoeouterments  and 
loitb  in  quest  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pcr- 
boty  graU— <|M  AtUnUo  Charter. 


know 
reposl  tory 


thj 


plet  ged 
a  Id 
ple<3  jed 


1  be 


seei 


Rv  seian 


igh 


w  th 


The  original  charter,  It 
The  White  House  doesn't 
The  State  Department, 
commitments  with  foreign 
nothing  about   it.     And 
himself  compared  his  Atlanti^ 
the  Ten  Commandments  and 
doesn't  find  sanctuary  In  the 
gress  along  with  the  originals 
laratlon  of  Independence  anc 
tlon  of  the  United  States  of 

The  proper  question  for 
fense    Transportation    to 
Chandler  is  the  rebuking 
"Is  this  trip  necessary?" 
In  case  you've  forgotten, 
ter  was  a  statement  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt  at  a 
United  States  was  at  peace 
administration  which  had 
By  this  agreement,  F.  D.  R. 
Ister  Winston  Churchill 
result  of  the  present  war  thete 
territorial  changes  without 
the  peoples  Involved. 

Brother  Chandlxb  now  poln^ 
body  to  his  knowledge  has 
document   with   the   historic 
Franklin   Roosevelt   and   Win4to 

Probably  the  curiosity  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  republlbs 
these   signed   pledges   is   ever 
that  of  Senator  Chandlkb. 

Now   Pal   Joey's   Soviet   rul 
Irritated  whenever  this  question 
Charter  guarantees  against 
of  European  real  estate  Is  bro 
tlon. 

And  this  Is  strange,  becau4e 
never  been  rapped  over  the 
Roosevelt    administration, 
brusque  reprimand  as  we 
Istered  to  Britain  over  Lender 
In  the  Italian  Government  se : 

And  there  Is  no  question 
get  decidedly  bitter  when  anj 
made  on  this  side  of  the 
would  be  a  big  help  to  our 
Rhine  If  Russia  launched  front 
all-out  attack  that  was  plannfd 
to  tie  in  with  the  Anglo 
of  Germany  from  the  west 
Regardless    of   Russian 
angry  rebukes  of  Pravda,  we 
question  Is  coming  In  for 
discussion  as  the   slow   and 
attrition  Is  ptiahed  with 
on  the  Western  front. 

The  grim  military  prospect 
tlsed  In  the  weeks  of  the 
palgn.    But  now  the  sombre 
that  American  troops  may 
Oermans  in  Europe  next  sprln  [ 
and  that  our  casualties  by 
million  or  more— they  art 
eoo.OOO  mark. 

The  furious  energy  with  whl^h 
Is  pressing  his  attack  on  the 
Is  spurred   by  the  knowledge 
German  armies  do  not  collapse 
few  weeks  the  Nazi  defenders 
second    wind    and    will    be 
spring  than  they  are  today. 

There  is  still  hope  in  high 
the  Oermazu  may  yet  crack 
after   the    1st  of   the   year, 
are  praying  that  military  lucl 
Since   D-day,   the   gods   of 
the  Germans  all  the  breaks  on 
furious  gales  over  the  channel 
Invasion,  foul  flying  weather 
to  bog  down  our  overwhelml4g 
in  mechanised  equipment 

The  break,  of  course,  woul^ 
by  •  Russian  smash-through 
But   perhaps   th«   BussUns 
badly  hurt  in  their  years  of 
ar*  too  km  on  manpower  to 
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There  are  two  significant  paragraphs  In 
William  L.  White's  penetrating  "Report  On 
The  Russians." 

This  crack  war  correspondent  ("They  Wero 
Expendable,"  "Queens  Die  Proudly")  accom- 
panied Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  en  a  5-week 
visit  to  Russia  last  summer.  In  the  current 
Issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  "Young  BlU"  White 
writes: 

"During  the  good -will  toasts.  Blolotor 
breaks  a  big  piece  of  news:  He  tells  us  that 
today  they  are  launching  an  offensive  to 
coordinate  with  our  Anglo-American  landing 
In  Normandy. 

"An  allied  general  gets  briskly  to  his  feet 
with  another  toast,  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  this  Russian  offensive  which,  he  says,  was 
'specifically  promised  at  the  Teheran  confer- 
ence.' 

'Tn  the  major  drive  which  presently  fol- 
lowed toward  Warsaw  and  East  Prussia,  no 
one  can  say  that  the  Russians  did  not  k?ep 
faith — scraping  their  manpower  barrel, 
throwing  war  cripples,  seml-lnvallds,  and 
boys  Into  the  line. 

"Back  of  the  front  you  see  no  young  men 
who  arent  either  In  uniform  or  limping  with 
a  wound,  except  the  few  who  are  in  hirh 
administrative  Jobs.  And  you  see  absolutely 
no  men  between  16  and  40  at  the  facto:  y 
benches.** 


Address  by  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R. 
Redman,  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  Founding  of  Radio  Corporation 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  AtXXOMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  (leqislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday,  November  21) .  1944 

Mr.  McFARLAND.     Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  at  New  York  City  on  December 
1,  1944,  by  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R.  Red- 
man, Director  of  Naval  Communications, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.    I  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  addre.ss  of  Admiral 
Redman's  for  the  reason  that  It  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
logical  dl.ssertatlons  on  the  communica- 
tions problems  of  this  country  and  the 
world  that  has  been  yet  made.    Admiral 
Redman,  who  is  an  acknowledged  au- 
thority on  communications  matters,  and 
who  is  largely  responsible  for  our  Navy's 
highly  efficient  world-wide  communica- 
tions system  since  the  war.  speaks  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
communications.    He   Is   concerned,   as 
are  some  of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are 
members  of  a  committee  studying  the 
entire  problem  of  world-wide  communi- 
cations, with  America's  place  In  the  post- 
war world  in  the  field  of  communica- 
tions.   He  knows,  as  we  know,  that  while 
we  have  been  and  are  a  first-class  nation 
In  most  matters,  we  have  been  and  are 
definitely   second-class  in  communlca* 
Uons.    He  luiows,  m  some  of  us  know, 
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that  the  complaints  of  our  press  associa- 
tions and  newspapers  for  world-wide 
freedom  in  the  handling  and  sending  of 
news  are  based  upon  facts  to  which.  In 
the  post-war  world,  we  cannot  continue 
to  be  blind. 

He  also  knows,  as  some  of  us  do,  that 
the  problem  of  development  of  communi- 
cations— the  development  of  FM  broad- 
casting, of  television,  cf  facsimile,  of 
overseas  radio  telephone — the  problem  of 
allocation  of  frequencies  between  com- 
peting services  and  between  competing 
nations,  and  many  other  problems  are 
matters  to  which  we  had  better  pay  at- 
tention now,  if  in  the  post-war  world  we 
are  not  to  lose  out  again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I  am  here  to- 
night to  take  part  in  the  observance  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  organization  and  Its  per- 
sonnel for  their  part  in  making  the  United 
States  the  leader  of  modern  conununicatlons 
throughout  the  world. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I,  as  Direc- 
tor of  Naval  Communications,  am  glad  to 
participate  on  this  occasion.  One  of  them 
Is  because  the  United  States  Navy  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  inception  and  formation 
of  this  company. 

As  the  old  timers  know  the  United  States 
was  not  In  an  enviable  position  In  the  field 
of  international  communications  during  the 
era  of  the  last  war.  The  principal  trans- 
Atlantic  circuits  were  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eign administrations  and  this  Nation  had  to 
depend  upon  facilities  controlled  by  other 
nations  for  the  handling  of  Its  trafllc  In  for- 
eign fields.  We  lacked  facilities  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  had  to  make  the  best 
of  It,  sometimes  under  rather  trying  condi- 
tions. 

Lacking  direct  control  of  long-distance 
communication  circuits  during  the  last  war 
required  our  Government  to  take  over  the 
American  terminal  stations  in  order  to  pro- 
vide communications  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  Lack  of  facilities,  and  particularly 
lack  of  control,  was  so  obvious  to  the  Navy 
at  the  close  of  the  war  that  a  remedy  was  Im- 
perative. The  Navy  Department  was  deter- 
mined that  never  In  the  future  should  such 
a  situation  arise,  and  that  all  radio  stations 
located  upon  American  soil  should  be  owned 
and  npernted  by  American  agencies. 

Admiral  Bullard.  then  Director  of  Naval 
Communications,  and  Commander  8.  C. 
Hooper,  better  known  today  as  Admiral 
Hooper,  at  that  time  Chief  of  the  Radio  Di- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering,  decided 
that  some  corrective  action  was  necessary. 
Admiral  Bullard'i  plan  was  to  aggressively 
establish  communication  circuits  to  elimi- 
nate our  deficiencies.  Their  first  impulse 
was  to  have  Congress  enact  legislation  plac- 
ing nil  radio  communications  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Navy.  Lacking  congressional 
support,  the  Navy  then  began  the  study  of 
private  operation  and  encouragement  of 
American  interests  to  accomplish  the  same 
result. 

During  the  war,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
had  developed  the  Alexanderson  alternator 
and  the  Navy  had  Installed  several  of  these 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  obtaining  what  was 
then  considered  very  good  results.  These 
alternators  were  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  the  c  !3  equipment  with  which  experi- 
ments had  been  conducted  In  trans-Atlantic 
communications.  In  fact,  the  alternator 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem  at 
that  time,  so  much  so  that  the  British  Mar- 
coni Co.  mads  inquiries  and  actually  placed 


orders  with  the  General  Electric  Co.  for  some 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  this  type  of 
equipment.  Admiral  Bullard  became  aware 
of  this  British  order  and  reasoned  that  If  the 
British  obtained  this  equipment,  invented 
and  developed  in  the  United  States,  they 
would  secure  a  stranglehold  on  international 
communications.  This  would  weaken  the 
United  States'  position  even  more  than  here- 
tofore, as  the  British  would  then  control 
both  cable  and  wireless  communications. 

Accordingly.  Admiral  Bullard  arranged  with 
Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  for  a  meeting  to  be  hela 
April  6.  1919.  In  the  New  York  offices  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  At  this  meeting 
Admiral  Bullard  and  Commander  Hooper  met 
with  the  president  and  several  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  out- 
lined the  danger  to  the  United  States  com- 
munications If  the  General  Electric  Co. 
signed  the  contract  for  the  selling  of  patents 
and  machines  to  the  British  Marconi  Co.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  at  that  time  was  not  engaged  in 
radio  communications  and  that  they  had 
only  two  potential  customers  for  the  high- 
frequency  alternators;  one  was  the  British 
Marconi  Co.  and  the  other  the  United  States 
Government.  Not  to  sell  to  the  British 
Marconi  meant  a  loss  of  some  millions  of 
dollars.  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  was  not  pres- 
ent during  the  meeting  but  appeared  at 
luncheon  immediately  after  the  meeting.  At 
this  luncheon.  Admiral  Bullard  suggested 
that  the  General  Electric  Co.  form  an  Amer- 
ican company  to  engage  In  international 
co'imunicatlons.  Mr.  Young  was  Impressed 
by  the  Navy's  proposition  and  promised  to 
scan  the  British  contract.  A  few  days  later  he 
notified  Admiral  Bullard  that  General  Elec- 
tric would  form  an  American  company.  In 
that  way,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
was  born. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
I  tell  you  today  that  some  of  these  alter- 
nators are  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Navy  and  are  operated  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America. 
They  are  serving  a  very  essential  need  In  the 
war  effort,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  their 
operation  in  thlt  war  has  proved  that  the 
concept  under  which  this  company  was  es- 
tablished Is  sound  and  that  private  Industry 
can  cooperate  and  supplement  the  military  in 
time  of  war,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for 
wholly  owned  military  systems  which  would 
be  partially  Inoperative  In  time  of  peace. 

Naturally  the  Navy  Is  tremendously  Inter- 
ested In  communications,  particularly  In 
these  days  of  global  warfare.  It  Is  my  re- 
sponsibility as  tlie  Director  to  provide  a 
service  which  enables  our  ships  to  be  In 
constant  communications  with  each  other 
and  their  bases.  Irrespective  of  where  they 
may  be  located.  In  addition,  the  Navy  is 
making  full  use  of  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments In  the  use  of  radio  as  a  combat  wea- 
pon. We  are  constantly  revising  our  plans 
In  order  to  maintain  a  most  modern  and 
efficient  system  and  to  taks  advantage  of 
new  developments  as  they  are  made. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  found  themselves  sharing  a  cable 
circuit  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the 
control  or  switching  was  located  in  the  State 
Department.  Such  was  quite  satisfactory 
for  a  peacetime  set-up  as  the  military  traffic 
had  been  of  negligible  proportions,  but  with 
the  Increasing  tempo  of  war  activity  In  the 
Atlantic  surrounding  us  in  1942,  It  became 
essential  that  this  circuit  be  made  more  ef- 
ficient. The  successful  application  of  the 
varloplcx  system  of  Western  Union  to  land 
wires  fathered  the  thought  of  extending  It 
to  tiie  trans-Atlantic  cable  net,  and  with 
some  modifications  of  equipment,  12  chan- 
nels were  made  available.  State,  War,  and 
Navy  then  became  parallel  noncompetitive 
users,  each  with  their  teletypewriurs  termi- 
nating in  their  own  offices  which  immedi- 


ately eliminated  any  controversy  as  to  who 
had  priority  ever  the  circuit.  Prom  a  naval 
point  of  view,  we  chose  to  look  upon  these 
as  command  circuits  which  were  always 
available  and  the  precedence  of  traffic  was 
wholly  controlled  within  our  own  agency. 

Our  war  experience  has  caused  us  to  change 
our  concept  of  the  basic  principles  which 
govern  long  distance  radio  conununicatlons 
and  we  now  rather  view  radio  circuits  as 
channels  employing  a  single  frequency  to 
serve  as  a  common  (nrrler  for  a  group  of  such 
channels.  With  the  Introduction  of  new  de- 
vices, such  as  multichannel  transmitters  and 
the  general  adoption  of  machine  transmis- 
sions by  multiplex  and  teletype,  we  have 
now  reached  the  same  mental  attitude  on 
radio  circuits  as  exists  on  land  wire  circuits 
and  are  accomplishing  on  single  frequencies 
multiplex  transmissions  which  give  command 
control,  or  as  you  might  wish  to  view  it,  sub- 
scriber service.  We  wUl  unify  the  radio  sys- 
tem with  the  wire  line  system,  and  provide 
an  accurate  high  speed  service.  Actually, 
what  has  occurred  is  the  application  of  wire 
line  devices  on  radio  circuits  which  is  making 
these  services  Interchangeable  and  we  are 
rapidly  extending  the  teletypewriter  exchange 
service  principle  to  our  bureaus  and  offices 
and  overseas  bases  without  respect  to  the 
transmission  facilities;  that  is,  either  wire  or 
radio. 

Where  formerly  we  could  only  conceive  of 
a  radio  circuit  as  a  carrier  which  was  keyed 
by  an  on  and  off  signal,  we  have  now  arrived 
at  the  staple  of  development  where  a  radio 
circuit  is  the  connection  between  two  points 
over  which  a  multiplicity  of  single  circuits 
of  different  tjrpe  may  be  transmitted.  When 
the  telephone  company  Installs  a  cable  be- 
tween two  cities,  it  is  not  limited  in  circuits 
to  the  number  of  pairs  of  wires,  but  by 
means  of  various  devices,  including  carrier 
current  a  multiplicity  of  circuits  are  es- 
tablished, and  by  means  of  fUter  systems  ap- 
propriate band  widths  are  made  available  for 
particular  types  of  service.  We  should  view 
all  radio  circuits  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  can  visualize  a  system  of  radio  chan- 
nels between  two  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  and  England,  so  engineered  that  eafih 
carrier  will  provide  many  circuits,  the  num- 
ber depending  upon  tlie  band  width  required 
by  the  particular  type  of  service.  In  the 
case  of  a  printer  circuit,  which  requires  at>out 
100  cycles,  many  channels  would  be  practi- 
cable. There  naturally  would  be  fewer  tele- 
phone and  facsimile  channels  because  of  the 
width  of  the  bands.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
all  future  long-distance  radio  circuits  should 
be  provided  with  modulated  transmitters 
over  which  all  types  of  service,  including 
speech,  would  be  transmitted.  It  Is  asssntlal 
that  some  such  coordination  be  effeetad  be- 
cause that  portion  of  the  frequency  spactrum 
which  is  usable  for  long-distanos  intsrna- 
tlonal  service  is  already  greatly  oongestad  and 
there  is  little  or  no  spaos  avaliabls  for  th* 
rapidly  developing  international  air  trans- 
port service 

Today  cur  Congress  is  studying  tbs  possi- 
bility of  a  merger  of  our  communications 
services  In  the  International  field.  We  are 
on  the  threshold  of  reorganisation  and  this 
subject  is  vital  to  our  future.  Just  as  it  was 
nece&sary  for  us  to  take  decisive  action  after 
World  War  No.  1,  so  It  is  necessary  that  we 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  future  after  this 
confilct  by  putting  Into  effect  a  well-prepared 
and  efficient  plan  of  operation  that  wUl  per- 
mit ttxe  United  States  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove its  position  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional communications.  Such  a  plan  must 
be  founded  upon  correct  basic  principles  in 
order  to  endure.  One  of  thM«  basic  prin- 
ciples is  that  the  over-all  Interests  cf  ths 
United  States  mtut  come  first  and  that  all 
ether  interest,  including  the  operating  com- 
panies, must  be  coordinated  in  ordsr  io 
achieve  tiut  objectlvs. 
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Until  now  there  has  existed  •  weakness  In 
our  International  coaununicationa  system 
due  mainly  to  the  line  of  development  we 
had  to  foUow  and  because  of  the  relatively 
•low  and  limited  facilities  avsUable.  Com- 
pstlttv*  wars  are  not  willing  to  depend  upon 
tiM  nriMliiiiiihatlon  organizations  to  handle 
their  trafBc  on  some  principle  such  aa  "first 
come,  first  served."  This  Inspired  some  of 
these  activities,  such  aa  the  press,  to  en- 
ttoawjr  to  acquire  facilities  of  their  own.  This 
was  natural  because  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  handling  their  own  circuits,  usu- 
ally leased,  in  the  domestic  field.  To  meet 
this  situation  it  seems  desirable.  In  fact  Is 
Dseessary.  that  the  communication  compa- 
nlea  in  the  International  field  provide  suffi- 
cient channels  so  that  these  competitive  ac- 
tivities can  lease  exclusive  circuits  as  occa- 
_  demands.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all 
•Cree  that  there  is  no  more  need  for  highly 
oompetlUve  services,  such  as  the  press,  to 
establish  and  operate  their  own  stations  than 
there  la  for  them  to  build  and  operate  wire 
lines  for  telephone  or  telegraph.  The  com- 
munication companies  should  provide  cir- 
cuits and  in  order  to  do  this  efficiently  there 
must  be  unification,  thereby  maJcing  most 
effective  use  of  the  limited  radio  frequency 
spectrum.  We,  here  in  the  United  States, 
must  set  the  example  and  then  induce  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  follow  it.  Our  objective 
must  be  to  have  the  communications  com- 
panies provide  the  circuits  to  the  customers 
and  then  let  them  compete  among  them- 
selves aa  to  who  scoops  whom. 

The  time  to  reorganise  and  rearrange  af- 
fairs is  aftec  a  great  upheaval  has  taken 
place,  such  as  a  great  war  which  has  dis- 
rupted our  usual  mode  of  living.  It  Is  at  a 
time  like  this  that  we  can  make  the  changes 
that  are  difficult  to  bring  about  during  nor- 
mal times.  In  fact,  the  whole  world  will 
undergo  a  change  and  the  United  States 
cannot  remain  sUtic.  Therefore,  let  us  be 
pr^Mued  with  an  appropriate  plan  to  ac- 
compiish  our  objective. 

I  envisage  a  remarkably  efficient  and  mod- 
em International  communications  system. 
I  can  see  great  central  switchboards  on  which 
terminate  the  various  clrcu.ts,  each  circuit 
operating  through  filters  dividing  it  Into 
many  channels  for  all  classes  of  service. 

I  believe  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
is  alert  to  these  future  problems.  Just  aa  it 
always  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  not 
fall  to  retain  Its  leadership  in  the  interna- 
tional field  of  communications. 

It  would  be  but  a  mere  repetition  of  facts 
much  better  known  to  you  than  to  me,  if  I 
were  to  recite  the  remarkable  progress  which 
it  has  made  In  pioneering  and  developing 
equipment  In  the  radio  field.  Tou  have  con- 
tributed 25  years  of  fruitful  work  and  have 
accomplished  wonders.  The  authors  of  Ara- 
tatan  Nights  or  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
OlMler  the  Sea  In  their  wildest  imagination 
0tmU  not  anywhere  near  dream  what  the 
BMUo  Corporation  of  America  wUl  accom- 
^Ish  in  the  next  25  years. 


Robert  Morris  Pierce,  a  Cmfiaa  Radio 
Eafuecr  at  tkc  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
nf  THE  8BNATS  OP  IBB  UNTTKD  8TATSB 

Tuesdat,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  fcbo  Appendix  of  the  RicoaD  a  state- 


on,  the  state- 
printed  in  the 


ment  with  regard  to  hobert  Morris 
Pierce,  a  civilian  radio  engineer  at  the 
front. 

There  being  no  object 
ment  was  ordered  to  be 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

Much   Is  heard   in  these  dajrs  about   the 
exploits  and  heroism  of  the  r  len  in  our  armed 
forces  and  we  all  agree  in  laying  them  the 
highest  possible  tribute.    W ;  do  not  bear  so 
much  liowever  of  the  excep  ;ion8l  service  of 
some  of  the  civilians  workinj  with  the  armed 
forces  and  the  purpose  of  th<  se  brief  remarks 
is  to  focus  attention  for  a   rew  minutes  on 
the  work  of  these  civilians  t  trough  mention 
on  the  acccmpllrhments  of  J  ist  one  of  them. 
These  accomplishments  emp  lasize  the  value 
of  widespread  cooperation   1  letween  soldiers 
and  civilians  alike  in  mcdei  n  total  warfare. 
One  of  these  unsung  clvllUns  is  a  mpn  of 
whom  the  city  of  Clevelanc    and   the  State 
of  Ohio  are  Justly  proud.    He  Is  Robert  Morris 
Pierce,  chief  engineer  of  radi  >  station  WGAR 
In  Cleveland,  and  until  receni  ly  on  leave  from 
that  station  in  order  to  servi   with  the  Office 
of  War  Information  as  chief  engineer  for  Its 
Psychological  Warfare  Branct  in  North  Africa 
and  Europe.    Mr.  Pierce,  wh!  le  serving  for  2 
years  under  O.  W.  I.  In  both  theaters  of  war. 
proved  himself  to  be  a  most  Ingenious  engi- 
neer and  made  an  enviable    var  record.     He 
was    the    first    engineer    to    go    abroad    for 
O.  W.  I.    He  went  with  the  original  under- 
standing that  he  would  serv*  6  months  as  a 
consultant.     Instead  he  sen  ed  actively  for 
nearly  2  years. 

One  extraordinary  service  t  lat  he  rendered 
was  in  connection  with  the  £  jr render  of  the 
Italian  Fleet  in  September  19  ,3.  While  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  fcrc ;  the  surrender 
of  the  Italian  Fleet  Pierce  coi  ceived  the  idea 
of  broadcasting  the  surrender  terms  to  the 
Italians  on  the  internationi  J  distress  fre- 
quency. The  only  time  avail  ible  for  him  to 
work  on  this  project  was  in  tli  e  evening  after 
the  regular  duties  of  his  day  h&d  been  com- 
pleted. Often  starting  in  th<  middle  of  the 
night  he  labored  many  hours  before  the 
hit^hly  technical  work  could  b<  completed.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  t\  ne  a  powerful 
radio  down  from  a  frequenc  '  of  1100  kilo- 
cycles to  500,  which  is  the  Ini  ematlonal  dis- 
tress frequency  on  which  shl  as  all  over  the 
world  listen  in  constantly.  The  surrender 
terms  were  then  broadcast  ai  d.  m  response, 
the  Italian  fleet  soon  steamed  Into  the  Allied 
base  at  MalU.  Of  this  f ej  t  Admiral  Sir 
Andrew  Browne  Cunningham  British  Com- 
mander in  the  Mediterranean  said,  "Tell  the 
Americans  they  have  accot  ipllshed  in  1 
day  with  propaganda  what  I  b  ive  been  trying 
to  do  with  the  Navy  for  3  yes  rs." 

In  January  1944  Pierce  wi  is  named  En- 
gineer in  Charge  of  Continen  al  Operations, 
Psychological  Warfare  Divlslo  i,  O.  W.  I.,  in 
the  Euro;}ean  theater.  In  tt  is  position  he 
was  charged  with  taking  over  captin-ed  radio 
stations  and  repairing  them  :  a  as  to  return 
them  to  the  air  as  quickly  ta  possible,  for 
propaganda  purposes.  Be  was  also  in  charge 
of  arranging  installations  of  i  ew  stations. 

In  this  capacity  Pierce  was  \  ith  the  Amer- 
ican Army  In  Prance  as  it  ei  itered  Luxem- 
burg. His  objective  was  t:  le  immediate 
conversion  of  Radio  Luxembu-g,  the  second 
most  pownttil  station  in  Eux>pe  to  allied 
propaganda  service.  To  do  so  the  first  step 
was  capture  it  before  it  was  destroyed.  Ob- 
taining armored  and  infantry  i  upport.  Pierce 
set  out  at  midnight  to  take  tl  e  huge  trans- 
mitting Installation  by  surprliie.  With  sev- 
eral officers  he  led  the  way  1]  i  a  scout  car. 
The  small  force  had  to  over  x»ne  barriers 
along  the  way  and  on  one  occa  ilon  It  became 
necessary  to  use  dj  namite  to  ( lear  the  road. 
By  daybreak  the  force  was  in  a  position  to 
surround  the  station.  The  sur  rise  was  com- 
plete and  the  station  was  tak  m  almost  In- 
tact.   O.  W.  I.  immediately  pu ;  its  great  fa* 


cUitles  to  use  in  support  of  the  advancing 
Allied  armies. 

For  this  act  Pierce  was  commended  by  the 
military  authorities.  O.  W.  I.  has  also  com- 
mended him  for  "a  conception  of  his  job 
which  goes  far  be>ond  his  immediate  duties 
as  an  engineer." 

Service  such  as  this  Is  typical  of  the  vig- 
orous initiative,  modest  patriotism  and  high 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  America^  that 
characterizes  American  citizens  in  civilian 
clothes  as  well  as  In  uniform.  This  service 
also  is  a  demonstration  of  the  extraordinar- 
ily effective  and  valuable  part  that  radio  en- 
gineers and  the  radio  industry  of  America 
are  contributing  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
The  city  of  Cleveland,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
the  Nation  are  proud  of  such  service  and  are 
anxiotis  to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to  it.  It 
is  an  example  of  modern  Indtistrlal  America 
at  its  best. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  Alfred  E.  Smith  by 
FretJerick  M.  Davenport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoro  the  remarks  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress  on  the  passing  of 
Al  Smith,  one  of  New  York's  greatest 
statesmen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BKMABKS  BXroaS  THE  COtJNCIL  OF  PERSONNEL 
AOMINISTRATION  BY  rREDERICK  M.  DAVENPORT 
ON  THE  PASSING  OF  AL  SMriH,  OCTOBER  5,  1944 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  event 
In  this  country  that  I  hope  has  Impressed 
you  as  It  has  many  of  us.  Perhaps  you  saw 
In  the  papers  this  morning  or  In  last  night's 
papers  of  the  death  of  a  very  great  adminis- 
trator known  as  Al  Smith. 

I  had  a  chance  to  know  Al  Intimately  and 
personally  because  I  was  in  the  State  senate 
in  Albany  when  he  was  Governor.  I  saw 
him  in  operation.  You  read  in  editorials  all 
over  the  United  States  that  there  probably 
has  never  been  within  the  memory  of  man 
so  good  an  administrator  of  a  State  govern- 
ment as  Al  Smith  turned  out  to  be.  He  was 
a  wonderful  fellow  in  that  respect.  He  had 
the  qualities  that  made  an  administrator 
and  he  didn't  study  for  them.  He  didn't 
know  anything  at  all  about  what  the  books 
say  on  public  administration.  But  intui- 
tively there  was  something  in  him  that  Just 
responded  to  the  very  best  principles  of  ad- 
ministration that  have  ever  been  devised  by 
the  mind  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  he  knew  how  to  get 
along  with  folks.  He  was  a  wonderful  co- 
operator.  He  was  a  gruff  boy  but  one  of  the 
most  kindly  men  that  ever  lived.  When  the 
boys  werent  getting  together  right  and  he 
said,  "Boys,  now  get  together  on  this,"  they 
generally  got  together,  and  they  were  glad  to 
do  It  for  Al. 

He  had  a  wonderful  power  of  bringing 
things  to  pass.  It  was  all  in  his  native  per- 
sonality. In  1915  there  was  a  constitutional 
convention  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Elihu 
Root,  United  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
War.  and  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  most 
famous  men  we  ever  had  In  this  country,  was 
chairman  of  that  convention  which  produced 
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a  very  useful  document.  They  put  it  up  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
people  Just  snowed  It  under.  Then  along 
came  a  governor,  Al  Smith,  who  knew  a  better 
way.  He  was  Governor  four  times  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  every  year  he  would 
pick  out  certain  remarkable  and  Important 
items  in  this  constitutional  convention  which 
he  knew  all  about  because  he  was  a  member. 
Before  you  knew  it  there  were  so  Aany  con- 
stitutional amendments,  two  or  three  yearly, 
that  the  product  of  the  conventions,  so  far 
as  anything  Important  was  concerned,  was 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  was  no  trouble  at  all  In  getting 
them  there  under  Al's  leadership. 

As  I  say  he  had  a  great  capacity  to  see  to 
the  very  heart  of  a  matter.  I  may  have  told 
you  of  my  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
taxation  and  retrenchment  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Senate  when  the  committee 
had  to  talk  over  the  economics  of  taxation 
with  Al.  When  we  came  out  of  those  meet- 
ings— Al  wasn't  strong  in  economics  for  he 
had  never  been  a  student  of  the  subject — we 
would  always  say,  "All  Al  got  was  the  point." 

He  was  Just  as  good  on  budget  matters  and 
Just  as  good  on  legal  matters  as  he  was  on 
taxation.  He  could  cut  through  the  budget 
intricacies  and  entanglements  that  we  all 
suffer  from  in  connection  with  budgets.  He 
could  cut  right  through  to  the  heart  of  It 
Just  as  soon  as  he  had  the  case  presented  to 
him.  And  the  same  thing  went  for  legalisms. 
Al  wasn't  a  lawyer  but  if  he  couldn't  trim 
the  boys  with  their  legalistic  gobbledygook, 
I  never  saw  a  man  who  could.  He  would  cut 
right  through  the  forms  of  legalism  to  the 
business  In  hand. 

He  was  a  simple,  democratic  man.  He 
came  up  from  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  as 
you  know,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest 
administrators  that  this  country  ever  saw. 
He  was  absolute  master  In  the  city  and  the 
State.  When  It  came  to  the  national  scene, 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency.  Some  of  the 
Issued  that  were  Involved  In  his  candidacy 
were  unworthy  ones  and  he  didn't  get  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  he  had 
gotten  to  be  President  of  the  United  States 
he  would  have  had  some  things  to  learn  be- 
cause it  was  a  national  scene.  But  as  fast 
as  he  got  to  know  these  he  would  have  been 
a  good  administrator  on  the  national  scene. 
He  never  had  the  opportunity. 

As  I  said,  he  came  up  from  the  bottom. 
Once  in  the  assembly,  then  being  Republican 
probably,  the  Speaker  suddenly  stopped  pro- 
ceedings and  said,  "Perhaps  the  Assembly 
would  like  to  know  this" — this  was  a  Cor- 
nell man  who  spoke — "I  though  you  might 
like  to  know  that  Cornell  has  Jtist  won  the 
boat  race  on  the  Hudson."  Some  other  fel- 
low got  up  and  said,  "That  makes  very  little 
difference  to  me.  I  am  a  graduate  of  Yale." 
Another  fellow  got  up  and  said,  "That 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me  either.  I 
graduated  from  Columbia."  Suddenly  Al, 
the  only  one  from  the  Democratic  side  who 
said  anything  at  all.  got  up  and  said,  "I  guess 
it  makes  less  difference  to  me  than  to  any- 
body here  because  I  am  a  graduate  of  the 
P.  P.  M."  Somebody  asked,  "What  Is  that, 
Al?"  He  replied,  "That  is  the  FtUton  Fish 
Market." 

He  was  a  great  fellow,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  that  I  ever  knew,  and  I  have 
known  a  lot  of  them.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  get  this  little  Impression  because 
you  will  find  the  papers  of  this  country  will 
l>e  crowded  full  of  editorials  on  this  man. 
It  requires  a  tremendous  native  personality 
to  have  the  effect  and  influence  upon  Amer- 
ica that  he  has  made.  I  am  mighty  glad  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  squarest  men  you  ever 
dealt  with.  The  people  who  thought  of  him 
in  terms  of  prejudice  and  were  afraid  for 
him  to  be  elected  President,  for  example,  were 
as  wrong  as  they  could  possibly  be.    Al  was 


a  deeply  religious  man,  but  there  is  nobody 
on  God's  earth  that  ever  would  have  moved 
him  in  the  wrong  direction  on  anything  that 
concerned  the  good  of  his  coimtry. 


The  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  Pacific  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  looking  to  the 
Far  East  particularly  for  our  post-war 
trade,  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  role 
the  Soviet  Union  will  play  in  the  Orient. 

As  one  more  link  in  the  understanding 
between  our  two  countries,  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  American  Review  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  monthly  magazine  which 
is  published  by  the  American -Russian 
Institute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "The  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  Pacific  War."  by  Harriet  L. 
Moore,  appearing  in  the  November  1944 
issue  of  that  publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  Pacific  War 

(Harriet  L.  Moore,  expert  on  Soviet  Far 
Eastern  Relations,  and  author  of  a  forth- 
coming book  on  the  subject  to  be  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Pacitic  Relations) 

The  Soviet  Union's  role  as  a  Far  Eastern 
power  has  long  been  obscured  by  the  over- 
riding concern  of  the  Western  Powers  for  its 
policies  in  Europe.  As  the  march  of  the 
United  Nations  against  the  Nazis  and  their 
satellites  approaches  victory,  attention  is  be- 
ing Increasingly  turned  to  the  consideration 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
community.  There,  as  in  Europe,  belated 
recognition  of  the  new  Russia  appears*  In 
retrospect  as  one  of  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  successful  headstart  the  aggressor 
nations  gained  In  their  campaign  of  con- 
quest. 

Today  myth-making  about  the  part  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  intends  to  play  In  the  Far  East 
Is  far  easier  than  In  Europe  and  Just  as  dan- 
gerous, for  In  many  respects  the  future  of 
the  Pacific  Is  more  complicated  than  that  of 
Europe.  A  constructive  solution  of  its  varied 
problems  will  only  be  achieved  vplth  good 
faith  and  mutual  trust  among  all  the  United 
Nations  In  that  area.  To  this  end  It  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  the  present  non- 
partlclpatlon  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  In  the  Pacific 
phase  of  the  war  does  not  arise  from  any  lack 
of  Interest  In  the  outcome  In  the  East,  but 
rather  from  Jtist  the  opposite:  extreme  con- 
cern for  the  outcome  coupled  with  a  very 
delicate  strategic  position. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  newcomer  to  the 
Far  East,  and  Indeed,  as  the  Russian  Empire 
before  it,  it  has  perhaps  always  had  more 
Immediate  national  interests  at  stake  in  the 
Far  East  than  any  other  western  nation.  Its 
long  eastern  border  extends  from  Alaskan 
waters,  past  territories  now  held  by  Japan, 
to  China,  thereby  involving  It  In  the  fate  of 
the  three  most  Important  Pacific  powers.  It 
was  in  the  Pacific  that  Russia  and  America 


first  made  vital  contact;  the  Russians  were 
the  first  westerners  to  come  into  conflict  with 
Japanese  military  prowess;  Russia  was  the 
first  Western  power  to  enter  into  treaty  rela- 
tions w'th  the  haughty  Chinese  Empire  and 
across  its  land  frontiers  early  trade  developed. 

While  the  1917  revolution  ruptured  many 
links  to  the  past  and  reversed  many  policies, 
it  did  not  diminish  Soviet  attention  to  lU 
Pacific  position.  To  realize  this,  it  Is  only 
necessary  to  recall  the  Intimate  association 
of  the  Soviet  Government  with  Sun  Yat  Sen's 
revolution  and  the  subsequent  sharp  break 
with  the  Kuomlntang,  or  the  protracted  Jap- 
anese intervention  in  the  Russian  east  after 
the  last  war  and  the  persisting  presence  of 
Japanese  fishing  concessions  In  Sovlot  waters. 

However,  the  purpose  of  this  article  la  not 
to  review  the  long  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  far  eastern  power,  but  rather  to  analvze 
the  background  of  Its  present  situation  there. 

Soviet  neutrality  toward  Japan,  based  on 
the  April  1941  treaty,  has  indeed  been  strict — 
all  necessary  legal  technicalities  of  neutrality 
have  been  strictly  observed — but  Soviet  neu- 
trality has  also  been  limited  strictly  to  the 
observance  of  these  technicalities.  Not  only 
has  the  Soviet  press  from  the  week  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Indicated  Its  conviction  that  the  Allies 
would  win  and  Its  sympathy  with  them,  but 
the  Soviet  Government  has  officially  associ- 
ated itself,  as  far  as  neutrality  permitted, 
with  the  United  Nations  In  the  Par  East. 
While  Soviet  representatives  have  not  at- 
tended conferences  at  which  the  conduct  of 
the  war  In  the  Pacific  was  under  discussion, 
they  have  not  only  become  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  Agreement  to  which  China  Is 
a  party,  but  It  was  In  their  capital  that  the 
foiu'-power  declaration  on  post-war  securKy 
was  signed  and  it  wsis  on  their  Initiative,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan.'  that  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  follow-up  conversations 
have  taken  place.  Thus,  both  officially  and 
unofficially,  the  Soviets  ^  continue  to  pass 
Judgment  on  Japan  as  the  aggressor. 

sovirr  POLICY  sincz  1931 

Of  course,  this  attitude  does  not  date  from 
Pearl  Harbor — it  dates  from  1931.  Ever  since 
Japans  lnva.slon  of  Manchuria.  Soviet  policy 
has  combined  condemnation  of  Japan  with 
tactics  to  avoid  a  military  clash  with  the 
aggressor.  During  the  5  years  when  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  was  In  the  League  of  Nations,  it  added 
the  third  facet  to  its  far  eastern  policy  which 
is  now  apparent  again  In  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion, namely,  advocacy  of  collective  action 
to  check  aggression  In  the  Pacific  as  much  as 
In  Europe. 

Within  this  general  framework,  the  U.  8. 
8.  R.  has  relations  with  Japan.  The  most 
Important  of  these  from  the  strategic  view- 
point stem  from  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  the 
treaty  exacted  by  Japan  as  the  price  of  its 
victory  In  1905.  This  treaty  was  virtually 
the  only  prerevolutionary  document  that  was 
confirmed  by  the  Soviets;  Its  confirmation 
was  a  concession  made  to  put  an  end  to  Japa- 
nese intervention  In  the  Soviet  Far  East  and 
to  restore  normal  relations. 

The  two  provisions  of  the  Portsmouth 
Treaty  which  are  most  Important  deal  with 
the  fisheries  and  Sakhalin.  Sakhalin  Island 
was  until  1875  held  in  condominium  by 
Japan  and  Russia.  At  that  time  an  exchange 
was  made.  Russia  got  Sakhalin,  and  Japan 
got  the  Kurlle  Islands,  which,  too,  had  previ- 
ously been  Jointly  held.  At  Portsmouth, 
Japan  demanded  the  cession  of  Sakhalin,  but 
in  the  end  settled  for  the  southern  half  of 
the  Island. 

However,  dtiring  the  iJerlod  of  interven- 
tion (1918-25)  Japan  occupied  the  northern 
half  of  the  Island  as  well,  and  it  was  during 
that  period  that  It  first  became  interested  in 
the  oU  and  coal  deposits.    As  a  consequence, 
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tn  the  poct^lrterrentlon  Mttlemect  th«  Japa- 
amu  demanded  the  rlgbt  to  continue  ezploN 
tBtkm  of  the  mines  and  wells  that  tbey  had 
davrtoped.  It  was  these  eonoeaslons  whlcb 
wvre  terar*nated  in  1944,  25  j^ua  ahead  of 
achedxile,  as  part  of  the  agreement  originally 
made  in  April  IMl.  when  the  neutrality  pact 
Wt»  aigned.  This  removes  Japan  from  nortb- 
•m  Sakhalin,  guardian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur.  But  the  ultimate  fate  of  southern 
flakhalln  may  rest  on  the  Cairo  Declaration 
that  "Japan  also  will  be  expelled  from  aU 
other  territories  which  she  has  taken  by  vio- 
lence and  greed." 

Japanese  fisheries  In  Rxissian  waters  are 
also  dependent  on  Portsmouth  and  hence  are 
Intsgral  to  continued  Soviet- Japanese  rela- 
tions. While  the  terms  on  whlcb  Japanese 
fishermen  are  allowed  to  operate  there  have 
been  a  subject  for  continual  bargaining 
(bargains  which,  incidentally,  have  since 
bceome  worse  and  worse  for  Japan  In 
of  price  and  l->cation£) ,  tbe  basic  right 
to  1905. 


ncPOKTAifcs  or  porrsiioTTTR  TazArr 

The  importance  of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
lies  in  these  two  facta:  First,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten Into  tbe  agreement  establishing  Soviet- 
Japanese  relations  in  1925:  second,  that  it 
was  confirmed  at  that  time  in  Its  entirety. 
Including  tbe  provisions  regarding  tbe  with- 
drawal of  Japanese  (as  well  as  Russian) 
troops  from  Mancbxirla  and  tbe  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  Korean-Russian  border — provl- 
•knw  which  have  been  flagrantly  violated  by 
Japan.  While  Uoscow  has  on  various  occa- 
•lons  pointed  out  these  violations,  it  has  not 
chosen  to  abrogate  the  Portsmouth  Treaty 
o^  the  1925  treaty  because  of  them. 

So  much  fbr  the  legalities  of  Soviet-Jap- 
aneae  relations.  Behind  them  lie  the  geo- 
graphic and  strategic  realities  of  their  posi- 
tions which  become  apparent  on  careful 
study  of  the  map. 

At  present,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  3.000- 
mlle  armed  front  with  Japan,  running  across 
Sakhalin,  to  K(»va.  Manchuria,  and  south 
along  the  border  of  the  Mongol  People's  Re- 
public, with  wtiich  tbe  U.  8.  8.  R.  has  a  mu- 
tual assistance  pact  (1936)  "with  teeth," 
as  Japan  learned  to  its  grief  in  1939.  At 
either  end  of  this  fortified  zone  are  im- 
portant trade  roytes,  linking  Siberia  with 
the  Allies:  tbe  Alaskan -Siberian  air  line  and 
the  Portland -Vladivostok  scalane  at  one  end. 
and  tbe  Alma-Ata — Sinkiang — Chungking 
truck  road  at  the  other  end. 

Hie  aealane  to  America  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely vulnerable,  passing  through  Japa- 
neee  waters  as  it  goes  Uirough  the  chain  of 
Kurlle  Islands,  which  reach  to  tbe  tip  of 
Kamchatka.  On  it  ply  Soviet  ships,  carry- 
ing civilian  goods.  The  air  line,  as  we  now 
know,  is  serving  the  European  front.  Amer- 
ican aircraft,  fighters,  and  bombers,  are 
flown  by  Soviet  aviators  from  Alaska  to  tbe 
front.  Since  tbe  American  recapture  of  the 
Aleut  iana.  this  line  is  far  from  potential 
battle  fronts. 

The  third  trade  artery,  that  across  Sin- 
kiang, has  served  the  China  front  when  all 
other  major  lines  of  supply  were  cut.  It. 
too.  lies  well  away  from  Japanese  holdings, 
though  at  one  time  when  Japan  was  pene- 
trating more  and  more  deeply  into  inner 
Mongolia,  it  was  considered  in  some  danger. 

THS  CKTTCIAL  ASIA 

The  crucial  area  for  Soviet -Japanese  rela- 
tlans,  however,  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. On  the  one  side  of  the  fortified 
Bone  are  the  broad  plains  of  Manchtiria  and 
the  great  Japanese  war  industries  In  South 
Manchuria  and  North  China.  On  the  other, 
backed  by  mountains  and  forests,  is  the  nar- 
row Amur  Valley  through  which  panne u  the 
vital  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  Joining  Si- 
beria with  the  new  industrial  and  armament 
centers    oi    the    Soviet    Bast— Khabarovsk. 
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too  happy  over  the  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
Government  is  currently  handling  Its  inter- 
nal problems,  which  so  inmiediately  affect  tbe 
Allied  war  effort  against  Japan.  Since  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  is  not  a  military  ally  of  China, 
It  has  not  become  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions aimed  to  Improve  this  situation.  What 
seems  to  have  happened  is  that  Chinese- 
Soviet  relations  have  become  virtually  Inac* 
tlve — tbey  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 

As  to  Chinese  concern  over  Soviet  "am- 
bitions," it  seems  to  have  its  close  parallel  in 
Europe.  Those  who  voice  fears  of  Soviet 
aggrandizement  in  Manchuria  or  Korea  are 
probably  actually  worried  atxjut  the  spread 
of  th?  Chinese  Communists  and  their  united 
front  "border  governments"  in  Manchuria, 
Just  as  those  who  paint  a  terrifying  picture 
of  "communism"  rampant  throughout  Eu- 
rope are  actually  more  afraid  of  tbe  progres- 
sive Ideas  of  the  resistance  movements  with- 
in the  occupied  countries  than  tbey  are  of 
Soviet  expansionism.  Naturally  the  internal 
tension  in  China  between  the  Kuomlntang 
and  the  Communists  cannot  but  aggravate 
this  sort  of  speculation. 

The  Sinkiang  episode  also  seems  to  have 
arisen  out  of  internal  Chinese  politics.*  And 
while  its  outcome — the  loss  of  productive 
Installations  In  Sinkiang — cannot  be  to  the 
advantage  of  China,  nor  can  the  event  Itself 
add  warmth  to  Soviet-Chinese  relations,  it 
has  not  resulted  in  recriminations  between 
the  two  coimtrles  nor  has  it  changed  basic 
Soviet  policies. 

U.  a.   8.   B. — A   PACmC    POWTH 

Soviet  Par  Eastern  policy  is  based  on  na- 
tional interests  too  compelling  for  it  to  be 
swayed  from  its  course  by  unpleasant  inci- 
dents. For  tbe  U.  8.  S.  R..  security— and 
that  means  peace — in  tbe  Pacific  Is  as  im- 
portant as  peace  in  Europe.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  it  was  the  far  eastern  crisis 
that  first  changed  Soviet  planning  and 
caused  it  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

The  same  principles  prevail  in  the  East 
as  in  the  West.  Soviet  security  is  held  by 
Soviet  leaders  to  be  based  on  (1)  Soviet 
Strength;  (2)  tbe  presence  of  strong,  stable, 
and  friendly  neighbors,  no  matter  what  tbeir 
governmental  forms;  (3)  the  construction  of 
int«mational  machinery  to  stop  aggression 
When  and  If  it  arises. 

This  means  in  the  Far  East  that  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  needs  and  wants  a  strong  and 
friendly  China,  a  defeated  and  reformed 
Japan,  and  a  collective  organization  to  keep 
the  peace.  That  these  are  its  aims  seenu  cor- 
roborated by  its  aid  to  China  through  the 
years  when  China  stood  virtually  alone;  by 
lU  allnement  with  the  United  Nations  in  tbe 
Pacific  and  its  sharp  crlUclsm  of  Japanese 
aggression,  and  by  the  Moscow  declaration. 

After  tbe  last  war,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
excluded  from  the  Pacific  settlement  at  the 
Washington  Conference  of  1921-22,  Just  as 
it  was  excluded  from  the  European  settle- 
ment. Whether  or  not  the  military  denou- 
ment  of  the  current  conflict  in  tbe  Pacific 
finds  tbe  U.  8.  8.  R  at  war  with  Japan  de- 
pends on  factors  ouuide  the  knowledge  of  all 
but  perhaps  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  tbe  Allied 
or  Axis  countries.  But  however  that  may  be, 
the  Soviet  Union  seems  assured  of  participa- 
tion in  tbe  international  organization  to  keep 
the  peace  in  tbe  Pacific,  both  because  it  U  a 
strong  Pacific  power  and  because  its  poUcies 
there  since  1931  have  been  conslstenUy  on 
our  side — against  Japanese  aggression — even 
when  we  did  not  realize  that  that  was  our 
side. 

Provisions  for  paying  Japan  for  its  rendi- 
tions of  concessions  of  Sakhalin  specified 
that  deliveries  of  oU  are  to  begin  "after  cessa- 
tion of  the  present  war."    Commenting  on 

'See  Lattimore,  Eleanor,  "Sinkiang  Inci- 
dent," Far  Eastern  Survey,  May  3. 1944. 
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this  agreement.  Pravda  observed.  "The  Soviet 
Union  when  concluding  these  agreements 
took  into  account  the  specific  circumstances 
facing  our  Allies  as  a  result  of  the  war  in,  the 
Pacific." »  This  is  the  most  recent  evidence 
cf  the  fact  that,  despite  Soviet  technical 
neutrality.  Moscow  is  already  acting  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  a  responsibility  to  its 
Allies  in  tbe  Pacific  and  to  tbe  winning  of 
the  war. 


•Pravda.  April  1,  1944, 


The  Diet  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday. 'November  21),  1944 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Westbrock  Pegler  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dies  committee  published  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  December 
18,  1S44.  Mr.  Pegler  writes  a  daily  col- 
umn for  the  Times-Herald  and  many 
other  American  newspapers.  In  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  he  comments 
upon  the  Dies  committee. 

Mr..  President,  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  the  Dies  committee  will  fold  up  on 
the  last  day  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  think  the  Dies  committee  has  done 
about  as  much  for  our  country  in  pro- 
viding Americans  with  information  in 
regard  to  un-American  activities  as  has 
any  committee  of  which  I  know. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAn  ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
New  York.  December  18— In  a  few  days 
the  Dies  committee  will  fold  up  and  an  in- 
teresting contest  doubtless  will  ensue  for 
possession  of  the  250  filing  cases  of  records 
which  then  will  become  homeless.  The  Com- 
munists and  fellow-travelers  in  the  Roosevelt 
goveriunent,  hundreds  of  whom  are  men- 
tioned in  this  enormous  collection  of  rare 
and  irreplaceable  Information,  naturally  will 
try  to  scatter  or  destroy  it  but  there  are  sev- 
eral other  proposals  on  hand,  including  one 
which  would  turn  it  all  over  to  tbe  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which,  among  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies,  has 
consulted  the  files  many  times  in  tracing  the 
careers  of  traitors  or  suspected  individuals. 

The  State  Department  and  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  other  devoted  and  dependent  clients 
of  the  committee  and  presumably  would  be 
at  loss  if  the  record  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  be  most  embarrassed  by 
Its  preservation. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  May  1938  under 
the  title  of  the  Special  Committee  on  un- 
American  Activities.  At  that  time  the  Nazi 
bund  was  the  most  conspicuous  and  gen- 
erally offensive  alien  group  in  the  country. 
It  was  a  subsidiary  of  the  Nazi  goveriunent 
and  was  conducting  Hitler  youth  camps  and 
similar  Nazi  activities,  including  shooting 
bees  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities. 


Some  of  Its  leading  personalities  had  es- 
tablished good  relations  with  a  few  American 
industrialists  who  thought  it  possible  to  do 
business  profitobly  with  Hitler  and  insisted 
on  their  right  to  try. 

Naturally,  they  also  attracted  Americans 
who  were  anti-Jewish  and.  at  the  time,  all 
these  activities  were  alarmingly  arrogant 
and  bold. 

The  Dies  committee  started  in  on  the 
Nazis  and.  at  first,  received  a  good  press 
from  the  New  Deal.  But  when  It  turned  Its 
attention  to  communism  and  began  to  show 
that  hundreds  of  New  Dealers  were  Just  as 
guilty  in  that  direction  as  others  had  been 
in  their  association  with  leaders  of  tbe  bund, 
the  storm  crashed. 

Poor  Martin  Dies,  a  clumsy  but  earnest 
Texan,  found  himself  ridiculed  and  de- 
nounced as  a  labor-baiter  and  a  Jew  hater,  a 
Fascist,  a  Nazi,  an  ignoramus,  liar,  faker,  and 
demagog,  and.  almost  overnight,  one  of  tbe 
most  prominent  Members  of  Congress  of  bis 
generation. 

Being  a  good,  simple  American  with  a  stub- 
born streak,  this  made  him  sore,  the  more  so 
because  his  scoop  had  dredged  up  equally 
interesting  material  showing  the  unhealthy 
growth  of  Nazi  influence. 

He  mid  a  right  to  feel  that  the  authors  of 
this  clftmor  were  not  so  much  pro-American 
as  pro-Communist  and  were  abusing  him  not 
for  the  informality  of  his  methods  but  be- 
cause of  tbe  results  which  he  had  achieved 
in  the  mucky  political  slouglis  whlcb  tbey 
frequented,  far  over  to  the  left. 

So  Dies  carried  on  and,  with  really  very 
little  money  and  against  the  uncooperative 
policy  of  the  New  Deal  bureaus,  he  continued 
to  show  up  malignant  conspirators,  adven- 
turous parasites,  and  politically  and  morally 
licentious  vermin  who  were  frequenting  tbe 
ideological  slimjs  and  dumps  of  the  New  Deal 
in  New  York.  Washington,  and  many  of  tbe 
noted  American  centers  of  education. 

A  worthless  and  disreputable  nonentity 
from  the  dives  of  Paris,  finally  running  out 
of  dollars  with  which  to  buy  3-cent  francs, 
would  mooch  his  way  home,  get  in  touch  with 
fellow  bums,  now  attached,  to  the  New  Deal 
as  adviser,  consultant,  or  economist,  and 
presently  acquire  a  desk,  a  phone,  and  a 
secretary  in  some  department  in  the  guise  of 
expert. 

Dies  turned  up  such  an  object  identified 
as  an  author  and.  after  much  searching,  ac- 
quired a  rare  copy  of  the  author's  only  book, 
a  filthy  text  that  would  have  been  barred 
from  tbe  malls  even  in  Honduras. 

Dibs  protested  him  but  was  denounced  In 
the  usual  terms  and  the  New  Deal  looked 
after  its  own.  He  showed  that  the  wife  of  an 
active  Russian  terrorist  had  a  comfortable 
Job  in  Washington  while  her  husband  was  a 
fugitive.  He  proved  that  one  of  the  sons  of  a 
disreputable  old  Communist  tramp,  a  notori- 
ous character  as  casual  and  promiscuous  as  a 
barnyard  hen,  was  employed  in  Washington 
planning  the  more  abundant  life  for  that 
faceless  thing  in  more  or  less  human  form 
represented  to  be  the  typical  American  citi- 
zen and  patronizingly  described  in  a  hundred 
orations  as  the  common  man. 

He  seized  the  records  of  the  Communist 
Party  by  subpena  and  brought  in  renegade 
Communists  who  calmly  told  their  shocking 
stories  of  conspiracy  against  the  Nation  and 
against  the  morals  of  young  and  politically 
excitable  college  boys  and  girls  who  were 
taught  that  virtue  was  a  mere  affectation  of 
capitalism  and  vice  the  true  expression  of  free 
and  courageous  character. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whose  preference  ran  to 
that  element  of  youth  identified  with  the  ex- 
treme left  wing,  made  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  her  personal,  political,  and  semiofll- 
cial  sympathy  for  them  and  her  opposition 
to  Dibs. 

A  claque  of  Washington  New  Deal  report- 
ers, including  several  who  use  aliases,  joined 


the  clamor  and.  as  the  outbreak  and  develop- 
ment of  the  war  in  Europe  first  quieted  and 
then  suppressed  the  Nazi  activity,  tbe  issue  of 
communism  became  dominant. 

The  Dies  committee  educated  tbe  public 
In  many  ways.  Tbe  term  "feUow  traveler," 
"Trojan  horse,"  and  "transmission  belt.- 
aU  part  of  tbe  Communist  Jargon,  entered 
tbe  common  language,  designating  conspir- 
ators or  dupes  who  collaborated  or  connived 
with  the  Communists. 

The  files  contain  priceless  proof  of  such  as- 
sorlation  and  whole  histories  of  ephemeral 
organizations  put  together  by  the  Commun- 
ists in  the  guise  of  Innocent  democratic 
groups  but  actually  directed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Robert  Stripling,  the  chief  Investigator,  be- 
gan as  a  raw  hand  and  became  one  of  tbe 
best  authorities  in  the  country  on  the  line- 
up and  roster  of  Communists  and  their  or- 
ganizations. 

He  was  Dibs  private  secretary  at  the  start, 
but  by  tbe  end.  when  his  draft  board  lifted 
him  out.  he  was  the  living  cross  index  to  a 
mass  of  material  which  no  other  person 
knows  as  well. 

He  is  32  and  has  one  child  bom  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  a  week  ago  he  reported 
that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  Army. 

In  recent  weelcs  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
sustained  radio  propaganda  having  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  removing  him  from  Wash- 
ington, where  be  could  be  consulted  regard- 
ing the  committee  files. 

The  committee's  series  of  periodical  re- 
ports are  dull  reading  in  spots,  but  they  are 
packed  with  information  nevertheless,  and 
are,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  lmf>ortant 
congressional  documents  of  the  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBtAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PEKNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing from  an  article  by  Drew  Pearson: 

HITLEEISM   BACKTIRES 

Trained  political  observers  have  concluded 
this  election  once  again  demonstrated  that 
appeals  to  racial  prejudice  and  waving  of 
the  Red  herring  are  not  good  campaign  tac- 
tics, that  Hitleresque  tactics  are  likely  to 
backfire. 

One  example  occurred  in  tbe  Thirty-third 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  whlcb  runs  out 
from  industrial  Pittsburgh.  The  Democratic 
candidate  was  Representative  Sammt  Wnss, 
who  was  kept  so  busy  refereelng  football 
games  that  he  had  only  a  minimum  of  time 
to  campaign.  The  district  is  normally  Dem- 
ocratic, and  dopesters  figured  that  Weiss 
would  ease  through  with  a  10,000  majority. 

Tbe  campaign  was  clean  and  confined  to 
tbe  issues  until  the  Sunday  before  election. 
On  that  day  ICO.OOO  dodgers,  signed  by  6 
C.  I.  O.  members  supporting  Republican  Ray 
A.  Liddle.  were  spread  through  the  district. 
Addressed  "To  Our  Fellow  C.  I.  O.  Members," 
the  pamphlets  demanded: 

"Would  you  vote  for  Earl  Browder  or  Sid- 
ney Hillman  for  President? 

"We  do  not  think  so.  Then  why  vote  for 
a  candidate  who  is  their  candidate? 

"Mr.  Weiss,  Democratic  candidate,  is  a  fav« 
ored  son  of  those  men.    •    •    • 
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*17e  are  speaking  to  you  all  as  Americana. 
Don't  help  to  make  a  Soviet  U.  8.  A.  by  elect- 
ing euMUdates  who  will  take  orders  from 
theM  forces  of  communism." 

Monday  morning,  Wnss'  headquarters  were 
Jammed  with  Indignant  Italians.  Poles,  and 
npieatnf  tlveg  of  other  racial  groups  offering 
to  aid  him  in  any  way  they  could.  Large 
groups  of  Republicans  split  their  ticket  to 
Tote  for  Wnas,  although  they  bad  no  Inten- 
tion of  doing  so  earlier. 

When  the  ballots  were  counted  Tuesday 
"SIglitv  Wms  was  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  was  reelected  by  a  ma- 
jority Just  under  40.000  Instead  of  the  scant 
10,000  which  was  expected. 


Flax  Production  in  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MIMWiaOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  18. 1944 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recognizing  the  need  for  in- 
creased flax  production  in  this  country 
for  the  ld45-crop  year,  the  Flax  Institute 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  coopjerating  with  farmers  and 
the  Government  to  double  the  flax  acre- 
age in  the  coming  crop  year.  Supporting 
the  activity  of  the  Flax  Institute  to  se- 
cure larger  domestic  flax  supplies  are 
the  Northwest  Country  Elevator  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Minneapolis  Grain  Com- 
mission Merchants  Association,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  leading  farm  organizations. 

It  will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Congress 
to  learn  of  the  position  taken  by  these 
organizations,  and  I  am  therefore  in- 
serting as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  joint 
statement  of  Northwest  Country  Elevator 
Association  and  grain  commission  mer- 
chants of  Minneapolis. 

DccncBsa  12.  1944. 
To  the  FUu  Institute  of  the  United  States. 

Oixri.KMiM;  The  Minneapolis  Oraln  Com- 
■Ualon  Merchants  Association  representing 
•«ver«l  thousand  conperattve  and  Independ- 
ent country  grain  shippers  and  the  North- 
««*t  CX>untry  Blevator  AaaocUUon  whOM 
BMmbers  own  and  oparat*  approslmataly 
IJOO  ccuntry  elevators  In  the  States  of 
WnnMnT »  North  DaJcou.  South  Dakota,  and 
Montana  desire  to  commend  the  Flax  Insti- 
tute for  Its  efforts  to  obtain  maximum  pro- 
duction of  flawaed  during  the  year  1945. 
Action  initiated  by  your  association  In  spon- 
■orlag  production  Incentives  to  Increase  the 
aeiWif*  of  flaxseed  will  prove  to  be  extremely 
feMMAilal  to  farmer  and  consumer  alike. 

As  we  have  outlined  to  you  previously  our 
two  associations  concur  with  you  in  recog- 
nising the  serious  flaxseed  situation.  Sup- 
pllea  on  hand  and  available  will  at  best  barely 
meet  requirements  through  the  summer  of 
IMS.  Requirements  for  the  latter  part  of 
IMS  and  for  1948  must  be  met  from  1945 
production.  Failure  to  meet  these  require- 
ments will  of  necessity  cause  a  drastic  re- 
lliaetlon  In  the  output  of  linseed  oil  and  lln- 
•Md  meal  and  will  result  further  In  (1)  a 
curtailment  in  the  production  of 
"paint  and  other  Indxistrial  products  so  vitally 
needed  In  the  proeecutlon  of  the  war  effort 
and  m  the  conversion  from  war  to  peace,  and 
O)  a  reduction  In  the  supply  of  high  protein 
animal  feeds  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
ot  continued  high  producuou  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  meat. 
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tion  looking  to  some  guar; 
well  as  of  price.    We  heartil; 
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flaxseed  in  place  of  crops  whic  a 
produce  a  higher  net  Income 
mum  prices. 

Our  two  associations  also 
their  services  In  connection 
assistance  the  Flax  Institute 
A  problem   concerning  the 
available  for  seeding  the 
la  almost  certain  to  arise.    Wi 
In  every  way  possible  in 
available  to  producers  In  the 
us.    As  further  problems  ar 
that  you  call  upon  us  for 
you  believe  we  can  offer. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  ROWE 

or  OHIO 
ZN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR£  iENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  I !,  1944 

Mr.  ROWE.    Mr.  Speakef  I  ask  unar 
Imous  consent  to  proceed 
and  to  revise  and  extend  n^  remarks  in 
the  Ricots. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oiiio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  re- 
mained in  Congress,  it  was  my  purpose 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  setting  up  a 
committee,  with  the  object  of  erecting  a 
memorial  to  the  unknown  soldier  of  this 
war.  I  was  prepared  to  suggest  a  place 
for  that  memorial.  It  should  be  erected 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  was  there  that  the 
cowardly,  devastating  surprise  attack  was 
made  which  forced  this  war  upon  us. 
Also,  I  would  seek  authority  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  the  laboring  men  of  this 
country  because  of  their  tremendous  ef- 
fort and  accomplishments  toward  mak- 
ing the  victory  successful.  I  had  in  mind 
to  try  and  place  that  memorial,  if  given 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  in  the  most 
populous  city  in  my  district,  the  city  of 
Akron,  because  of  Its  tremendous  and 
varied  contributions  to  the  war  effort  of 
our  Nation.  I  hope  such  a  resolution  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 


Final  Declaration  of  Thirty-firit  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21).  19 44 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Final 
Declaration  of  the  Thirty-first  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention,"  held  in  New 
York.  October  9,  10,  and  11, 1944.  I  have 
an  estimate  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfiQce  which  indicates  that  the  cost 
of  printing  will  be  $260. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Pinal  Dklaiation  or  tmb  Tin«TT-ni8T 
National  Forimn  Tkaos  Convention,  Nxw 
York,  Octobx*  9,  10.  and  11,  1944 

This  convention  of  some  2.000  delegates 
representing  the  foreign  traders  of  the  nation, 
rejoices  at  the  liberation  of  the  peoples  of  so 
many  lands  from  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
Axis  occupation.  We  send  our  greetings  to 
the  Allied  armed  services  on  every  front, 
whose  undaunted  courage  and  brilliant 
achievements  have  brought  victory  In  sigiit. 
We  hold  in  honor  and  grateful  remembrance 
the  brave  men  who  have  suffered  and  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  In  this  titanic 
struggle,  in  order  that  freedom  and  civUlza- 
tion  might  endure. 

When  victory  has  been  won,  the  interest 
of  foreign  traders,  as  of  peoples  everywhere, 
wUl  be  found  In  the  establishment  of  a  Jvist 
and  lasting  peace.  The  goal  of  higher  living 
standards  and  the  highest  possible  level  of 
employment  In  our  own  land  and  throughout 
the  world  demands  Increased  production.  In- 
creased trade,  and  increased  consumption. 
That  goal  can  only  be  achieved  In  a  world 
where  peace  has  been  won  and  made  secure. 
We  hall  the  accomplishment  of  the  discus- 
sions at  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  as  an 
epic  step  in  the  direction  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  organization  that 
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win  Insure  4hls  and  all  peace-loving  nations 
•gainst  a  resurgence  of  aj^gresslon  and  dis- 
aster. 

The  war  has  taught  us  that  we  are  a  part 
cf  the  world  In  which  we  live,  and  that  our 
own  economy  and  the  economies  of  other 
nations  are  interlocked  and  Interdependent. 
/.  greatly  increajsed  volume  of  international 
trade  Is  indispensable  to  support  the  In- 
creased production  and  the  complete  recon- 
version to  the  processes  of  peace  that  a 
healthy  world  economy  demands. 

The  assurance  of  peace,  of  internal  po- 
ntical  and  currency  stability,  of  the  equitable 
treatment  of  foreign  capital,  the  elimination 
of  restrictive  and  discriminatory  trade  bar- 
riers, and  of  basic  honesty  among  nations 
are  all  essential  to  the  attainment  of  these 
ends. 

The  war-has  accentuated  the  preponderant 
creditor  position  of  the  United  States  In  its 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  maintain  a  high  level  ol  employment  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  greatly  Increase  our  Imports 
as  well  as  our  exports.  In  view  of  the  creditor 
position  of  the  United  States,  any  excess  of 
goods  and  services  furnished  to  other  nations 
beyond  what  we  receive  from  them  will  even- 
tually  turn  out  to  be  an  eccmomic  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

Consultations  between  fcuslness  organiza- 
tions in  all  countries  should  be  encouraged  in 
•  order  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  car- 
rying on  trade  between  all  nations,  in  many 
of  which  different  degrees  of  collective  ac- 
tivity exist.  The  conventicm.  therefore,  ap- 
proves the  holding  of  the  Irlernatlonal  Busi- 
ness Conference  which  meets  In  the  United 
States  in  November,  at  which  commercial 
organizations  of  more  than  30  nations  will  be 
represented,  and  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  section  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Natloniil  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council. 

The  convention  also  commends  the  action 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU  In 
seeking  to  coordinate  the  views  of  American 
industry  and  business  respecting  foreign- 
trade  policy.  In  furtherance  of  this  objec- 
tive, the  convention  makes  the  following 
declaration  of  policy: 

I.  PRIVATX  ENTEI^anX 

Freedom  of  opportunity  t^nd  enterprise  for 
the  individual  has  been  the  dynamic  force 
behind  our  economic  progress  as  a  nation. 
War  is  a  collective  effort,  and  its  successful 
prosecution  requires  a  degree  of  rcgimentar- 
tlon  and  control  which  is  alien  and  antagonis- 
tic to  the  proce.sses  of  peace.  For  the  winning 
of  the  war.  private  enterprise  has  responded 
to  the  Government's  call  by  doing  the  great- 
est production  and  transportation  Job  of  all 
time.  When  the  war  is  won.  our  welfare  will 
demand  a  rapid  and  progressive  relaxation  of 
regimentation  to  the  end  that  we  may  stand 
again  on  the  highroad  of  a  free  economy 
along  which  America  has  come  to  greatness. 

Foreign  trade,  like  domestic  trade,  is  so 
vast  and  complex  a  thing  that  the  needs 
and  desires  of  millions  of  people  Everywhere 
can  only  be  fulfilled  if  tens  cf  thousands  of 
individual  traders  go  out  tc  seek  the  sources 
and  the  markets  from  which  the  aggregate 
of  a  nation's  commerce  is  compounded.  The 
willing  buyer  and  the  willing  seller  must  not 
only  be  permitted  to  get  together;  they  must 
be  encouraged  to  the  maximum  to  do  so. 
There  must  be  neither  private  agreements 
nor  government  monopolle-s  operating  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  There  must  be  rea.sonable 
freedom  of  action  under  bread  controls  estab- 
lished by  law  and  not  by  fcureaucratic  man- 
date. Tliere  must  be  freedcm  of  opportunity, 
open  .to  all.  to  buy  and  sell  in  the  best 
markets. 

This  convention  holds  that  our  foreign 
trade  objective  In  the  United  States  can  only 


be  achieved  by  reliance  upon  that  system  of 
free  private  enterprise  which  has  served  his- 
torically as  the  basis  for  our  prosperity;  en- 
couraged and  supported,  as  it  must  be,  by 
constructive  governmental  policy  and  action. 
To  trade  with  peoples  who  follow  a  different 
philosophy  of  government  and  trade,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dilute  oxir  own  traditional  meth- 
ods of  government  and  trade.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  firmly  maintain  the  strength 
and  virtues  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

U.    MONETABT    POLICY    AND    XXCHANCX 
STABILIZATION 

The  encouraging  progress  toward  victory 
in  the  European  war  and  the  freeing  cf  na- 
tions which  have  been  important  factors  in 
foreign  trade  throw  into  sharp  relief  the 
necessity  of  releasing  world  trade  and  credit 
from  restrictive  influences  and  regulations 
and  achieving  reasonable  stabiUty  In  the 
exchanges. 

The  trade  and  tariff  policies  of  the  trading 
nations  will  require  adjustment  and  rede- 
termination through  international  coopera- 
tion and  the  Internal,  fiscal,  and  financial 
affairs  of  such  nations  must  be  put  in  order 
if  stability  of  the  exchanges  is  to  be  achieved 
and  maintained  and  confidence  in  interna* 
tlonal  credit  transactions  is  to  be  restored, 
and  the  fullest  expansion  of  world  trade 
realized. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  basic  facts  that 
the  agresmsnts  reached  at  Bretton  Woods  Ux 
the  creation  of  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  must  be  consid- 
ered. As  yet  these  agreements  have  not  been 
presented  formally  for  action  by  any  Parlia- 
ment or  the  American  Congress.  Under  theee- 
agreements  broad  powers  and  huge  funds 
would  be  given  these  institutions  In  the 
founding  of  which  44  nations  would  coop- 
erate. 

This  convention  recognizes  that  it  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  this  country  to  extend  sound 
credit  in  one  form  or  another  to  assist  other 
nations  which  are  taking  stei>s  to  rehabili- 
tate their  economies  and  monetary  systems. 
We  affirm  that  the  United  States  can  make 
an  important  contribution  toward  interna- 
tional monetary  stability  by  making  deter- 
mined efforts  to  put  Its  own  affairs  in  order 
and  by  adopting  policies  with  respect  to 
tariffs  and  other  trade  restrictions  which  will 
permit  debtor  nations  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments tlirough  the  delivery  of  goods  and 
services. 

This  convention  recommends  that  the  Na- 
tlcAial  Foreign  Trade  Couiicil  appoint  a  stand- 
ing committee  on  international  finance  and 
charge  such  committee  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  further  study  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  and  the  rendering  of  a  report  to 
the  Directors  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  before  the  next  Congrers  convenes 
in  January  1945.  with  recommendations  as 
to  whether,  and  when.  In  its  opinion,  the 
agreements  re  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  what 
other  steps  should  be  taken  by  Congress  to 
facilitate  cooperation  with  other  nations  in 
this  field. 

In  this  connection,  the  convention  com- 
mends the  past  activities  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  and  recommends  that  the  above- 
mentioned  committee  should  study  and  rec- 
onunend  to  the  directors  what  action  should 
be  taken  with  regard  to  an  increase  in  the 
capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  en- 
largement of  its  field  of  operations. 

We  recommend  that  the  direction  of  our 
post-war  policy  should  be  toward  the  even- 
tual restoration  of  the  free  convertibility  of 
the  dollar  Into  gold.  We  recommend  the 
repeal  of  such  laws  as  may  require  the  further 
purchase  of  silver  for  monetary  purposes. 

We  recommend  the  repeal  by  Congress  of 
the   so-called   Johnson  Act,  the  Neutrality 


Act,  and  any  other  acts  of  Congress  which 
prohibit  private  loans  to  foreign  governments 
which  are  debtors  under  the  intergovern- 
mental loans  known  as  the  War  Debts  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

m.   DIRECT  PRIVATX  PORKICN  INVESTMENTS 

In  the  post-war  period  there  will  be  an 
Intensified  need  for  direct  private  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  other  countries,  and  of 
loans  for  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 

In  order  that  these  loans  and  investments 
may  be  edequitely  protected,  it  is  essential 
that  they  receive  the  same  measure  of  protec- 
tion as  is  accorded  to  such  loans  and  invest- 
ments in  the  United  Sutes. 

Private  enterprise  making  such  loans 
should  bear  In  mind  that  the  return  of  t>oth 
interest  on  the  loan  and  dividends,  or  other 
returns  on  the  investment,  must  eventually 
be  returned  to  this  country  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services. 

The  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity  with 
foreign  nations  can  aid  greatly  in  ths  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  investment,  and  should 
contain  provisions  which  will  protect  Ameri- 
can direct  foreign  Investments  and  ensure  to 
American  enterprise  in  foreign  countries 
reasonable  reciprocal  safeguards. 

The  participation  of  local  capital  chould 
never  be  made  compulsory  by  law. 

The  essential  objective  is  that  private  in- 
vestment capital  be  Induced  by  attractivs 
terms  and  sound  opportunities,  to  flow  to 
those  areas  where  it  can  be  productively  em- 
ployed. 

IV.   RSCIP90CAL  TRADE   AGBXEMOm 

The  convention  reafllrms  its  belief  that  t^e 
reciprocal-trade-agreements  program  is  the 
most  effective  way  yet  devised  in  our  history 
to  bring  about  the  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
here  and  abroad  and  to  foster  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  foreign  trade. 

Specific  changes  contemplated  in  our  own 
tariff  structure  under  this  program  should  be 
made  only  after  painstaking  and  impartial 
investigation  and  public  hearinps,  at  whlcli 
all  parties  concerned  my  appear  and  state 
their  interest  In  having,  or  not  having,  the 
changes  made.  This  is  the  process  provided 
in  the  present  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act. 

We  favcr  extension  of  this  ret  before  its 
expiration  in  June  1946.  In  its  present  form; 
that  is.  without  requirement  for  either  Ssn- 
ate  ratification  or  congressional  approval. 

v.  TXXATTCS  or  rRIENDSHIP  AND  COMUBtCB 

The  convention  urges  the  negotiation  with 
foreign  nations  of  treaties  of  friendship  and 
commerce,  giving  adequate  protection  to 
American  foreign  traders  as  to  their  property 
and  business  abroad,  providing  for  the  elim- 
ination of  discriminatory  practices  by  foreign 
governments,  and  affording  asmrance  cf  the 
continuance  of  the  traditional  "open  door" 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  rcttersted  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  content  and  principles  of  such  treaties 
should  be  such  as  to  substantially  conform 
to  the  ultimate  structure  and  concrpt  of  the 
International  Economic  Charter  wh?ch  ii 
presently  under  discussion,  and  the  purpose 
of  which  this  convention  endorses. 

VI.  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  ACREEMSNTS 

The  question  concerning  cartels  In  foreign  . 
trade  is  not  whether  American  business  fa- 
vors or  opposes  them.  It  Is  rather  to  find  the 
best  methcd  in  the  national  interest  for 
Americans  to  play  an  active  and  effective  part 
in  a  world  in  which  a  substantial  portion  cf 
trade  and  business  is  conduc't.ed  by  either 
governmental  or  private  cartels. 

Most  foreign  nations  important  In  trade 
favor  or  at  least  permit  the  cartelized  system. 
They  have  done  so  In  the,  exercise  of  their 
sovereignty  and  In  response  to  xhelr  own 
economic  needs.  Attempting  to  convert 
them  to  our  system  appears  Impracticable, 
not  only  because  we  should  nspeci  Xheix 
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Mitonomy.  but  also  because  of  the  numerous 
•■Mptlons  upon  vhlcb  MCb  nation  wofiild 
laattt  and  becMiM  at  tbm  Inevitable  diffv- 
enecB  in  enXoroement  ix>llcies. 

Intergovernmental  conunodity  agnankBnta 
In  our  foreign  trade  would  require  a  degree 
of  internal  control  and  regimentation  which 
would  threaten  the  preservation  of  our  com- 
petitive system  even  in  domestic  commerce. 
Uniform  International  rules  govemtng 
trade  can  be  helpful  where  common  ground 
can  be  found  for  agreement  among  the  Im- 
portant trading  nations.  In  the  remaining 
field,  we  recommend  modification  of  our  laws, 
as  applied  to  foreign  commerce,  so  that  Amer- 
icana will  not  be  handicapped  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  trade  and  business.  The 
Wrt)b-Pomerene  law  authorizing  export  trade 
elatlons  was  designed  to  help  relieve  our 
traders  from  some  of  these  handi- 
caps. Bowcver.  doubts  as  to  its  interpreta- 
tion, accentuated  by  unprecedented  claims 
made  in  pending  litigation,  Unpalr  lu  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Unilateral  attempt  by  our  laws  to  control 
business  and  trade  under  foreign  laws  is  in- 
effective and  prejudicial.  It  does  not  reach 
foreigners  and  it  discriminates  against 
Americans  by  subjecting  them  to  restric- 
tions not  applied  to  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. Oiir  national  Interest  in  the  promo- 
tion and  protection  of  foreign  trade  requires 
tliat  the  standard  of  competition  between 
AoMTlcans  and  foreigners,  and  thus  also  be- 
competlng  American  firms,  be  deter- 
by  the  requirements  of  the  applicable 
for»tgnniw.  Our  foreign  economic  policy 
must  be  given  full  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  participation 
by  Americans  in  International  business 
affreements. 

The  convention  does  not  oppose  reason- 
able requirements  for  filing  international 
buslneas  agreements  for  proper  purposes,  with 
sxiltable  limitations  to  exclude  small  biisl- 
ne«s,  routine  transactions  and  other  special 
situations.  The  main  purpose  of  such  fil- 
ing should  be  to  obtain  from  a  proper  ad- 
ministrative authority  revocable  clearance 
as  not  constituting  an  unreasonable  restraint 
of  trade  in  the  light  of  fore.gn  laws  and 
conditions  and  of  our  own  national  economic 
policy.  The  filing  must  be  under  such  con- 
ditions as  to  preserve  business  secrets.  ^Jn- 
leas  given  by  the  Department  of  State,  such 
clearances  should  be  given  by  a  nonpartisan 
administrative  tribunal  which,  however, 
should  defer  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  State  on  mattera  of  our  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

Vn.   THX   WSBB-POMZaZNI   ACT 

The  principle  expressed  In  the  Kxport 
Trade  Act  (Webb-Pomerene  Act)  of  permit- 
ting groups  of  American  exporters  to  operate 
ooUsctlvely  in  export  trade  U  again  endorsed 
by  the  convention.  It  la  considered  that  the 
used  for  this  law  will  be  greater  during  the 
post-war  period  than  ever  before,  and  that 
such  a  law  Is  sssentUl  to  enable  American 
exporters  In  many  industries  to  meet  foreign 
•ompetition  and  to  withstand  the  demands 
of  foreign  buying  organizations.  It  is  the 
.sense  of  the  convention  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Export  Trade  Act  should  be 
vested  In  but  one  administrative  agency. 
Tin.  PBOTxcnoiv  or  akzsican  rotasati  nop- 

SSTT  SIGHTS  AKD  ZirrCKXSTS 

Jnviolabilitjf  o/  private  property  against 
eon/lscation 
Recocnltion  of  the  inviolability  of  private 
property  against  confiscation  is  essential  as 
an  Inducement  to  the  supply  of  international 
capital  and  credit  which  are  the  cornerstone 
«C  world  economic  development.  This  prin- 
should  be  reemphasized  by  the  United 
aa  a  ooodltlon  of  all  international  co- 
ntka:  «hfOuld  be  included  in  all  treaUea 
•nd  agrssmsuU  entered  into  with,  foreign 
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nations  and  should  control 
actions  in  foreign  relations 

Eeatoration  of  private  , 

or  transferred  during 

The  Axis  Powers  are  understood 
tensively  practiced  conflsca 
of  ownership  of  properties  c 
under  the  pretense  of  legality 
tlon  to  their  rightful  owner 
erties  or  interest  therein  st  ould 
tlon  precedent  to  any  settlepients 
the  United  States  with  the 


>ur  Oovemment's 
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States 


of  time  may 

particular  area 
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control  of  such 

Government, 

members  of  the 
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include  meas- 

ownership 

enekny  and    enemy- 


enemy-oct  upled 


Protection  of  American 

oi  conquered  terptoriea 

In  some  Instances  a  per  od 
elapse  from  the  recovery  of 
tintil   owners  of  private  pibperti 
permitted  to  resume  active 
properties.     The  United 
in  its  agreements  with  othei 
United  Nations  engaged  in 
tory  held  by  the  enemy,  shoilld 
ures  which  will  protect  Am  Tican 
or  equities  in  such  properties 

Access   to  property   in 

occupied  counties 
As  enemy  and 
are  taken.  American 
be  subjected  to  a  lengthy  period 
ment    operation    and   contr  >1 
otherwise.     Such    properties 
stored  to  their  rightful  owners 
possible  moment.     The 
facilitate  access  to  such 
sentatives  of  American  interests 
pose  of  inspection,  rehabilitation, 
tlon. 

Utilization  of  American  prdberties  and  per- 
sonnel in  liberated  t4  rritories 

It  has  been  demonstrate  I  In  Italy,  and 
probably  In  Prance,  how  gr(  at  is  the  disor 
ganization  which  comes  whei  i  formerly  occu- 
pied territories  are  taken  by 
of  the  United  Nations,  ant 
it  is  that  the  civilian  popul;  tions  should  at 
the  earliest  possible  momer  t  obtain  useful 
employment  in  their  regulir  trades, 
this  reason  it  seems  appart  nt  that  Ameri 
can-owned  factories  should  :  lave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  their  whee|s  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment 

To  this  end.  therefore.  th« 
tirged  to  continue  to  utilize 
the  Foreign  Property-Holders 


Government  is 
the  services  of 
[Protective  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Forei  jn  Trade  Coun- 
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of  Govern- 
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should 
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he  armed  forces 
how  necessary 


For 


respecting  for- 
is  to  personnel 
properties. 


cU,  in  providing  informatlor 
eign  properties  abroad  and 
competent  to  operate  these 

Compensation  for  losses  or  damages  effected 
by  the  enemy  or  by  ac  s  of  toar 
American  interests  in  ene  oy  and  enemy- 
occupied  countries  have  sul  ered  losses  re- 
sulting from  acts  of  the  er  smy  or  acts  of 
war.  to  an  extent  which  cannc  t  be  determined 
until  the  properties  have  beei 
dltlons  imposed  upon  the  Axl »  Powers  should 
insure  that  American  claima  its  shall  receive 
satisfactory  compensation  1  or  such  losses 
under  no  less  favorable  tern  s  than  may  be 
received  by  the  nationals  of  s  ny  of  the  other 
Allies.  Prior  to  the  final  determination  of 
such  conditions,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  urged  to  give  consli  leration  to  the 
views  of  potential  claimants  such  as  those 
represented  in  the  Foreign  Property-Holders 
Protective  Committee  of  the  I  ational  Foreign 
Trade  Council. 
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IX.  MZXCHANT 

The  needs  of  post-war 
tate  the  maintenance  in   hi 
of  a  much  larger  tonnage  of 
than  before  the  war;  a  fleet 
expanding  economy  and  a 
foreign  trade.    In  the  adjustment 
shipping,    through 
maritime  nations. 


g]  eatly 


collabor  ition 


zepresenta  ites 


win  necessl- 

5hest  efficiency 

n  erchant  vessels 

a  lequate  for  our 

Increased 

of  world 

between 

of  Ameri- 


can shipping  should  be  consults^  and  have  a 
part  In  the  planning  of  America's  post-war 
policy  and  administration. 

As  soon  as  wartime  conditions  warrant.  It 
Is  recommended  that  emergency  controls  be 
relaxed  or  suspended,  so  that  the  revival  of 
normal  peacetime  trade  may  be  speeded  by 
the  xliversion  of  modern  American  vessels  to 
essential  trade  routes  and.  where  possible,  to 
indirect  routes.  This  would  aid  also  in  the 
relief  of  friendly  countries,  unable  during 
the  war  to  import  or  export  many  products 
vital  to  their  welfare. 

The  convention  therefore  recommends: 

That  a  sufficiently  large  merchant  marine, 
after  the  war,  t>e  maintained  to  serve  ade- 
quately our  foreign  commerce  and  as  an 
auxiliary  to  our  armed  forces. 

That  national  shipping  policy  continue  to 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation  and  that  vessels  now 
requisitioned  be  transferred  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  their  owners  for  regular  service. 

That  legislative  and  administrative  restric- 
tions, not  offset  by  aid  provided  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  be  removed  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  so  that  American  ships,  in 
competition  with  foreign  shipping  not  sub- 
ject to  such  restrictions,  be  not  handicapped 
in  serving  our  commerce. 

lliat  participation,  ownership,  or  opera- 
tion by  American  shipping  companies  in  over- 
seas aviation  should  not  be  prohibited  by 
law  or  by  administrative  regulations  whea 
found  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  otherwise, 
foreign  shipping  companies,  generally  free 
from  such  restriction,  would  have  a  competi- 
tive advantage  over  American  shipping  com- 
panies. 

That  no  fast  vessels  be  sold  or  chartered 
to  foreign  operators,  but  utilized  for  replace- 
ment of  obsolete  ships  of  the  active  American 
merchant  fleet  and  the  enlargement  of  its 
operation. 

That  new  vessels  be  sold  to  American  citi- 
zens for  guaranteed  operation:  purchasers  to 
be  safeguarded  by  a  fall  clause  against  sub- 
sequent sale  to  others  at  more  favorabl* 
prices  or  terms. 

That  remaining  surplus  tonnage  be  dis- 
posed of:  (a)  for  the  creation  of  a  large  re- 
serve of  ships,  to  be  maintained  in  good 
order  against  a  recurrence  of  war  or  other 
national  emergency:  (b)  disposal  of  residue, 
after  American  requirements  have  been  met, 
to  foreign  ship  operators. 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
national  economy,  the  policy  of  a  long-range 
shipbuilding  program— providing  for  yearly 
replacements  and  additions — is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try In  a  high  state  of  cfflciency  In  time  of 
peace,  to  Insure  Its  readiness  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

Z.    MAKINS   ZNSTTSANCa 

The  convention  recognizes  the  Importance 
to  our  foreign  trade  and  shipping  cf  a  strong 
commercial  marine  Insurance  market  domi- 
ciled in  this  country,  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  our  courts  and  adequate  to  give  full 
protection  to  the  traders  and  shipowners, 
and  comAends  the  action  taken  by  the  Marl- 
time  Commission,  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration and  United  States  Commercial  Cor- 
poration to  preserve  the  countrv  s  marine 
Insurance  orgahization  during  this  period. 
The  convention  recommends  that  with  due 
regard  to  competitive  rates  and  service,  for- 
eign traders,  shipowners,  and  bankers  glvo 
all  possible  support  to  the  United  States 
Ccmmercial  marine  insurance  market  as  a 
desirable  adjunct  to  foreign  trade. 

XI.   AVIATION 

The  revolutionary  advance  in  equipment^ 
speed  and  efBciency  of  American  aircraft, 
which  has  aided  so  effectively  in  gaining  and 
maintaining  lor  Allied  fighting  forces  su- 
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premacy  of  the  air.  opens  up  new  and  vast 
possibilities  for  the  expansion  of  American 
air  services  In  International  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

The  future  development  of  the  most  mod- 
em air  services  for  transportation  of  mails, 
passengers,  and  cargo  is  most  essential  for 
American  traders  in  meeting  competition  in 
world  markets  and  for  national  defense  and 
economic  security,  as  well  as  for  the  main- 
tenance of  friendly  relations  with  other 
nations. 

The  convention  urges  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  early  action  toward  the 
organization  of  our  post-wur  aviation  services 
on  a  basis  of  free  private  enterprise  and  con- 
sideration of  what  is  found  to  be  best  in  the 
public  Interest. 

Xn.   TAXATION 

The  convention  is  gratified  to  note  that 
the  Conference  of  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Commissions,  held  Ir.  New  York  in  May 
last,  recommended  that  the  national  com- 
missions encourage  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  consult  and  collaUorate  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  bilateral  treaties  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  double  taxation  of  Income  and  extra- 
territorial and  discriminatDry  taxation.  The 
convention  again  urges  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  Into  negotiations 
with  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere lor  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit.  The  con- 
vention Is  also  glad  to  learn  that  various 
countries  in  the  British  Empire  are  interested 
in  concluding  treaties  along  the  lines  of  those 
already  in  effect  as  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  requests  the  tax  com- 
mittee to  formulate  a  general  policy  for  relief 
from  International  double,  discriminatory, 
and  extraterritorial  taxation,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  interested  authorities  in 
Washington  for  inclusion  in  the  general  pro- 
gram for  encouraging  the  resumption  of  In- 
ternational trade. 

Xin.    INTECBATION  OF  FOSEIGN  TRADE  PROTECTION 
AND    PROMOTION 

Adequate  promotion  and  protection  of  our 
foreign  trade  after  the  war  will  require  reor- 
ganization of  governmental  departments  in 
Washington  whereby  both  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  our  foreign  trade  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  one  department,  with  which 
foreign  traders  may  form  their  contacts  with 
Government,  and  to  which  they  can  look  for 
sympathetic,  experienced,  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  their  problems. 

XIV.    ANCLO-AMZXICAN   COMBINED   BOARDS 

The  work  of  the  Anglo-American  combined 
boards  has  been  a  major  factor  in  economic 
warfare  as  the  war  moves  forward  to  a  suc- 
cessful concliition.  The  combined  boards. 
If  they  are  continued,  should  make  all  de- 
cisions public,  except  those  made  by  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  strictly  military 
matters. 

The  convention  believes  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  bring  to  an  im- 
mediate conclusion  any  participation  in  a 
Joint  agreement  which.  In  view  of  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war,  prevents  an 
American  supplier  from  obtaining  a  share 
of  business  from  any  world  market.  War- 
time arrangements  whereby  the  entire  re- 
quirements of  a  certain  area  were  filled  by  a 
selected  group  of  suppliers  should  be  re- 
viewed and  arrangements  made  which  will 
permit  cf  equal  access  to  the  market  by  all 
suppliers. 

XV.    LEND-LEASE    AND    GOVERNMENT    PURCHASING 
PRACTICES 

Lend-lease  Is  a  war  measure  and  should 
be  continued  only  as  long  as  required  for 
the  successful  military  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

Lend-lease  should  be  restricted  to  the 
handling  of  such  purchasing  only  as  cannot 
be  done  through  regular  commercial  chan- 


nels, and  should  not  be  used  to  meet  the 
civilian  requirements  of  a  country  when  such 
procurement  can  be  secured  through  commer- 
cial  trade  channels. 

The  rapid  reduction  of  cash-reimbursable 
lend-lease  procedure  is  commended.  This 
procedure  should  be  Immediately  abolished. 
Where  funds  are  available  to  reimburse  lend- 
lease  in  dollars,  purchases  should  be  made 
through  commercial  trade  channels.  Cash- 
reimbursable  lend-lease  procurement  of  com- 
mercial Items,  at  United  States  Government 
prices,  disturbs  and  renders  impotent  export 
and  Import  trade  channels. 

Commercial  channels  of  distribution 
abroad  are  essential  in  the  post-war  period. 
Government  bulk  purchasing  of  American 
goods  for  distribution  by  governments  them- 
selves should  be  discouraged.  Effective  sup- 
ply and  transportation  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  private  traders  to  enable 
essential  goods  to  move  entirely  through 
commercial  channels  both  here  and  abroad, 
rather  than  continuing  bulk  purchasing  op- 
erations. 

We  recommend  greater  use  by  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  of  foreign  trade 
advisory  groups,  both  generally  and  in  spe- 
cific industries,  to  bring  atwut  the  prompt 
Implementation  of  the  above  recommenda- 
tions. 

XVI.    PRESERVING  DISTRIBUTION  CHANNELS 
ABROAD  FOR  AldSRICAN  GOODS 

It  is  essential  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
largest  volume  of  American  foreign  trade  and 
to  assure  the  maximum  of  employment,  that 
the  existing  channels  of  distribution  abroad, 
many  of  long  years  standing,  be  retained. 
These  channels  have  been  Ignored  and  dis- 
criminated against  on  many  occasions  in  the 
distribution  of  civilian  goods  secured  through 
Government  purchasing,  lend-lease,  etc. 

This  convention  strongly  recommends  that 
all  American  Government  agencies  make  spe- 
cific provisions  assuring  that  these  existing 
channels  be  used,  no  matter  whether  these 
civilian  goods  are  to  be  supplied  through 
lend-lease,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  or  American  or 
other  governments.  The  American  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  definitely  within  their 
own  power  the  right  to  Insist  that  an  equi- 
table portion  of  these  goods  be  distributed 
through  channels  favorable  to  American 
trade,  and  that  such  channels  are  not  to  be 
discriminated  against  in  any  other  manner. 
Our  Government  should  insist  that  such 
goods,  many  of  which  will  be  outright  gifts, 
should  not  be  distributed  exclusively  by 
groups  of  distributors  which  replace  and 
exclude  the  pre-war  channels  of  American 
trade. 


XVn.   GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  AFFSCTING  KXPOBT 
TBAOa 

The  convention  approves  of  the  steps 
taken  within  the  past  year  to  discontinue  the 
decentralization  program,  and  to  modify  the 
program  licensing  procedure. 

The  continuation  of  the  export  licensing 
procedure  will  handicap  foreign  trade  recov- 
ery. Our  Government  should  take  the  lead  in 
negotiations  with  other  governments  to 
abolish  import  and  export  trade  controls  and 
thus,  by  example,  encourage  the  removal  of 
barriers  to  trade  established  by  various  gov- 
ernments as  wartime  measures.  Trade  with 
liberated  areas  should  be  restored  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  commercial  channels. 

As  the  War  Production  Board  removes  con- 
trols on  various  commodities,  the  export  of 
such  goods,  pending  the  repeal  of  the  entire 
Export  Control  Act,  should  be  placed  under 
general  license  and  the  quota  and  allocations 
procedure  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration should  be  eliminated  with  all  coun- 
tries where  military  operations  and  political 
conditions  permit. 

United  States  Government  departments 
and  agencies  should  give  consideration  to  our 
poet-war  competitive  position,  particularly  as 


against  direct  or  Indirect  foreign  government 
competition. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mercial Corporation,  or  similar  agencies, 
should  not  be  utilized  for  the  procurement  or 
distribution  of  merchandise,  except  as  a  di- 
rect war  measure.  In  the  case  of  countries 
which  are  still  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the 
expansion  of  such  Government  agency  ac- 
tivities into  a  period  following  the  end  of 
actual  military  operations  would  not  only  re- 
tard and  handicap  the  return  of  American 
business  firms  to  their  pre-war  fields  through 
direct  competition  with  them,  but  It  would 
also  encourage  the  continuation  of  Govern- 
ment controls  by  foreign  governments  over 
the  normal  functions  of  trade. 

The  lack  of  progress  in  reestablishing  com- 
mercial trade  In  liberated  are£W  strongly  In- 
dicates the  urgent  need  for  more  energetic 
action  toward  that  end  by  the  governmental 
department  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

As  the  largest  creditor  nation  and  the  out- 
standing protagonist  of  free  enterprise,  this 
country  should  use  all  Its  power  In  Inter- 
national negotiation  to  promote  the  fullest 
flow  of  world  trade  through  the  time-proven 
channels  of  private  enterprise.  Tlie  present 
stalemate  can  only  be  broken  If  the  United 
States  Government  leads  the  way. 

XVni.  GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS  AFTECTINC  IMPORT 


The  convention  records  Its  approval  of  the 
policies  which  have  been  followed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  removing  Imported  materials 
from  the  controls  of  General  Imports  Order 
M-63  as  rapidly  as  Improved  conditions  per- 
mit. The  convention  commends  the  War 
Production  Board  for  having  allowed  a  rea- 
sonable period  between  the  date  of  Issuance 
and  the  effec*tlve  date  of  amendments  made 
in  the  lists  of  Order  M-e3,  as  suggested  by  the 
Thirtieth  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention. 

The  convention  recommends  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  take  Immediate  stepc 
to  adopt  price-control  policies  to  encourage 
the  maximum  Importation  of  desirable  mate- 
rials and  goods.  The  maximum  import  price 
regulation  and  all  specific  minimum  price 
regulations  or  orders  covering  imported  com- 
modities should  be  promptly  amended  to  con- 
form to  the  general  import  price  control 
policy. 

The  convention  commends  the  Government 
for  its  continued  efforts  to  rettirn  to  private 
trade  Importation  of  strategic  materials 
which  have  been  or  still  are  under  public 
purchase  programs. 

Xnt.    EXPORT  PRICE  CONTROL 

Recognition  Is  made  of  the  commendable 
steps  taken  toward  removal  of  the  misunder- 
standings previously  existing  In  the  regula- 
tions and  procedures  of  the  operation  of  the 
Maximum  Export  Price  Regulations. 

Changes  or  amendments  to  the  present 
Export  Price  Control  Act  should  not  be  made 
until  they  have  been  discussed  with  the  Ex- 
port Advisory  Committee;  giving  it  time  to 
discuss  such  contemplated  charges  and 
amendments  with  a  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can export  Interests. 

The  convention  recommends  that  regula- 
tions be  changed  immediately,  eliminating 
the  need  to  furnish  detailed  price  Informa- 
tion on  Individual  export  license  applica- 
tions. 

Regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration should  not  be  projected  beyond  the 
jvirlsdiction  of  the  United  States,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  control  the  resale  prices  of  Amer- 
ican goods  In  foreign  markets. 

TTie  convention  further  recommends  that 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  announce 
Its  policy  In  arranging  for  the  relaxation  of 
export  price  controls  as  the  war  situation 
permits. 

XX.   SUSPLVS   STOCKS 

The  convention  endorses  the  objectives  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  "to  facilitate 
and  regulate  the  orderly  disposal  of  stirplus 
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property  so  as  to  establish  and  develop  for- 
•Ifn  market*  and  promote  mutually  advan- 
t»gt€n»  economic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  by  the 
orderly  disposition  of  surplus  property  in 
other  countries:  to  avoid  dislocations  of  the 
domestic  economy  and  of  International  eco- 
nomic relations:  to  utilize  normal  channels 
of  trade  and  commerce  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  efficient  and  economic  distribu- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  the  general  ob- 
jectives of  this  act:  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided,  to  obtain  for  the  Government,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  fair  value  of  surplus 
property  upon  its  disposition." 

Under  section  32  (b)  of  the  act.  the  Sur- 
plvis  Property  Board  "may  exempt  from  some 
or  all  of  the  provisions  hereof  dispositions 
of  property  located  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions, 
whenever  it  deems  that  such  provisions 
would  obstruct  the  efficient  and  economic 
dlapoaltlon  of  such  property  In  accordance 
With  the  objectives  of  this  act." 

Inasmuch  as  surplus  problems  will  vary 
according  to  Industry  and  war  specialization, 
the  convention  strongly  urges  that  indtistry 
adviaory  committees,  composed  of  active  and 
practical  foreiifn  trade  executives,  should  be 
consulted  in  all  matters  as  to  policy  and  pro- 
cedure on  the  disposition  of  sxirplus  stocks 
•broad. 

The  disposition  of  surplus  property.  In  the 
point  of  view  of  foreign  trade,  is  divided  Into 
two  major  categories: 

J^-XM^posttlon  of  aiu-plus  property  in  the 
United  States  and  the  possibility  of  its  move- 
ment through  export  channels. 

a.  Disposition  of  surplus  property  held  for 
»>  aoeount  of  the  United  Mates  abroad. 

■ttrpHiass  should  not  be  dumped  abroad. 
OomiBtrelal  distribution  channels  should  be 
MMd  and  the  turplus  Property  Board  should 
«f  naeMalty  bring  about  parallel  action  on 
ftiiy,  Pfjimyfa,  am  e|Mrftll«NM.  in  domea' 
m  tmi  totwHrfl  fm,  u»  wHm  ihat  tb«  d«ii' 
•»^  »' '  to  foteiffi  itada  tttariifia  will  JM 

Milnirt    ^ 

Hilt  I  Aansaroiifi 


i«m#a  B" 


fJM  fiMlM  Md  wndiMi  ui  MMd  MnHrma 

•fi^MiH  t  mnm§  doaumaiita  tbroufH 
•paaial  haMimf;  (mprovsmant  in  ths  san. 

•<•(«•:  UMilMMMImMMfdf  HMMMpia  dM|. 

Md  the  faculty  m 

«..._  -  ••  *«  toniga  daatu 

ftatloos. 

no.  aMfnnafsATiTi  ruttrr  cHAMoti 
Ibd  doafaatlon  U  plaasad  that  steps  ar» 
bailiff  takan  by  th«  United  8Utes  Tarlfl  Com- 
mlaaion  with  ths  assistance  of  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  study  customs  admlnis- 
traUve  laws  axul  procedures  with  a  view  to 
oaUlng  attention  to  obsolete  or  unduly  bur- 
densome provisions  as  well  as  to  ascertaining 
needs  for  strengthening  the  Uws  to  assure 
adequate  effecttiation  of  their  objecUves. 
The  oonvenUon  urges  that  the  rceulto  of  this 
study  be  placed  before  the  Coogreas  as  soon 
as  pracucable.  with  a  view  to  early  enact- 
ment of  appropriate  legislation. 

»iin  oocncnrTATioif 
The  convention  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
proper  documentary  procedure    in    moving 
jfc^Bents   in   International   trade.     It    be- 
however,  that  such    documentation 
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should  be  standardized 

far  as  possible,  in  order  t 

to  encourage  efficient  operitional 

The   convention  requesi  a 
tlon  committee  of  the  National 
Council  to  continue  to  gl 
the  simplification  of  regulations 
necessary  procedure  of 
may  not  be  unduly 
nous  documentation 


simplified  Inso- 

reduce  costs  and 
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the  transporta- 

Porelgn  Trade 

consideration  to 
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i4temational   trade 
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XZIV.    XZPOBT-IMFOBT 

STATISTICI 

The   convention 
tlon  by  our  Government 
statistical   Information   on 
port  trade  on  a  delayed 
some  Instances,  due  to  the 
this  information  may  not 

The  convention 
forts  to  improve  this  service 
passible,  to  provide  buslnesi 
release  of  complete  data 

The  convention 
ernment  departments  and 
serve,  and  make  available, 
information   gathered   by 
war   which   may   be  of 
conunerce  and  Industry 
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XXV.   STANDAaon  %noN 
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process 


The    convention    notes 
that  organizations  have 
number   of   Latln-Americati 
that  others  are  in  the 
with  the  object  of  bringing 
hensive  acceptance  througti  out 
of  agreed  standards  and  sp  eciilcati 
convention  endorses  this  m<  vement 
try  in  the  WesUrn  HemiAp|ere 
ward  this  endeavor  under 
Americsn  Stsndards  Assoc^ 
Gates  support  to  that  moven  e 
iMMteMuy  to  assure  its  cum  i 
tlirinaaa. 
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necessities  of  war, 

be  complete. 
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MVII  fMMMT  fiua  I  aowM 
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•Ign  Irada  looas  as  a  foreign  rads  faeilitjr  and 
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foralffB  tvMM  womm  la  Ovaai  Lakaa,  Outf .  Pa- 
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Aws  noDocm  m 

The  convention  approves  of  the  support 
now  being  given  by  the  Clamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Jie  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  i  Jid  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  to  the  permanent 
council  of  American  Assoc  atlona  of  Com- 
merce and  Production,  and  :  lotes  with  satis- 
faction the  beneficial  result  of  the  meeting 
of  the  permanent  coiincil  which  was  held 
in  New  York  during  the  current  year. 

XXTI    ABBmUTII  >ir 

The  convention  recommer  ds  that  import- 
ers and  exporters  incorporate  Into  their  In- 
ter-Amerlcan  and  Canadian  trade  contracts 
and  order  forms,  the  arbltiatlon  daxise  of 
the  Inter-American  Commeidal  Arbitration 


Commission  and  that  of  the  Canadian-Ameri- 
can Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  re> 
spectlvely. 

The  convention  also  recommends  that  ef- 
forts be  undertaken  to  modernize  and  stand- 
ardize arbitration  law  in  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican republics,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  in  Montevideo. 
1933. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  education  In 
furthering  the  widespread  use  of  arbitra- 
tion as  an  instrument  of  sound  foreign  trade 
practice,  the  convention  recommends  that 
the  foreign  trade  education  committee  of 
the  council  cooperate  in  a  program  of  educa- 
tion In  arbitration  which  will  attain  this 
end. 

XXX.    DUCATIOIf 

In  view  of  the  dominant  role  which  events 
in  the  post-war  era  Indicate  the  United 
States  miist  assume  in  world  trade,  the  con- 
vention recommends  that  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  be  ur^ed  to 
make  applied  political  and  economic  geog- 
raphy a  course  of  college  rank  and  that  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  through  its 
education  committee.  Initiate  a  program  for 
the  year  ahead  to  Include:  Cooperation  with 
the  Foreign  Service  Educational  Foundation 
of  Washington,  D.  C;  association  with  Insti- 
tutes of  International  Studies;  and  foreign 
trade  departments  at  varloxw  universities  and 
colleges  and  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  International  Training  Administration, 
Inc..  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  having 
for  its  chief  aim  the  training  of  foreign 
students  in  the  business  nnd  industrial  prac- 
tices of  the  United  Otates. 

The  most  urgent  call  of  the  new  era  In 
world  trade  will  be  for  business  statesman- 
ship nnd  A  uprendlng  of  the  knowledgf  of 
the  aims  and  m'-thwlB  m  Amerirnh  indut« 

fr'' •- '*Ji *^"r.^r*'  ''"•  ""•  Pf"9ff*tn  ait  wft- 
liiiMl  Mbotc  will  balp  in  atiiAiilfli  thM«i  p,^^n, 

tMIIMtlilltM   #ffMH«   Hi 

m  M^A^f  4m«f/fMfMi}kiriii  fi0>m$  wmnu 
^♦••♦Mi^     »iniii,    fiiiinitMhUhti    i'''""- 

fwtsti  MiMi  a)/..!,!..!)  fi(/virM«»t<  .!»  In  miiuiM 
f^Zmtnm  *^***'**'*'****''  •'♦••"««M>«»»i  >•  tUZ 


BTIMIJON  OF  RCMARXf 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or   MAINS 

IN  TH«  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  November  21).  1944 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago. 
The  document  has  been  on  the  desks  of 
Senators.  It  covers  the  documents  which 
were  signed  at  Chicago,  and  the  report 
or  those  present. 

The  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Public  Printer,  and  it  is  estimated  it  wUl 
cost  $1,144  to  print  it.  In  view  of  the 
money   being  tossed   about,  that  is   a 
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rather  modest  amount,  although  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bailey]  is  consistent,  and  would  not 
himself  ask  for  the  expenditure.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  during  the 
recess,  with  the  view  to  determining  the 
policy  and  action  of  the  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  post-war  civil  aviation  overseas. 
There  bsing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcofiD, 
as  follows: 

International  Crvn-  Aviatton  Conteeence — 
Final  Act,  Part  I 

FINAL   ACT 

The  Governments  of  Afghanistan,  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium.  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,' Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Iceland,  India, 
Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Luxem- 
bourg. Mexico.  Netherlands.  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Philippine  Commonwealth,  Poland,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  SjTla,  Turkey, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia; 

Having  accepted  the  Invitatlbn  extended 
to  them  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  represented  at  an 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference: 

Appointed  their  respective  delegates,  who 
are  listed  below  by  countries  In  the  order  of 
alphabetical  precedence: 

Afghanistan;  Abdol  Mosayn  Azie,  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  chalrmnn  of  ths 
delegation;  Bald  Tadjeddln,  first  Berretnty, 
Afghan  Lexntlnn,  Washington;  Bher  Mo< 
hnmH  ChtmlAhl. 

AtlMMllN!  AfihHf  *'  f  iki-fofd,  MittltfM 
fm    Aif   mhH    Mihl*"  tM«li    AviNfitifi. 

^i  '   Ihf  S*l«|atlnlt|    bNMlf'l    M^V^V. 

t  "ifffltf  eitll  AvhllMHi  r«   ('Ml. 

W  M  M'H^-^NH/fttM|tffiM»i»ffM«*>M(  Mf  M^ 

Iff  fmm  ■  "<^i>m,  w*«w 

¥«fli,  fnm>  "•  -^f-it-fwHi  JumfH 

hhhfn,  titfh  nh^finf  lit  muifUvi 

mit^H  HmU>f>*-i,  yixkMiimUHn  Hirnp^  NiMH, 
JAIfal  iMfvtNi',  A«^liiiMM  Itth^mittv ,  M«w  ¥nfin 
KmiM  A'ImM,  pvtHiumif,  Vhhumnv  ut  9* tut 
in>i»  una  ut§ai  Hal  inn  ymutn'uth,  k*ih>«» 

Bolivia (  I/t  Col  AUr$Ao  Paatiaao,  mllltarir 
ttnH  air  atUicha,  Bolivian  tmii»MV,  WnnMnH' 
Um,  fihalrmdt)  ut  ttta  0»\egiHUm;  Fsdarica  A. 
Roeha,  prMUtcitt,  Lloyd  Aaro  Boliviano. 

Biaall;  Hubnemann  Oulmarftas,  aolicitor 
gtnaral,  cliatrmun  of  the  dalagation;  Albarto 
da  Mallo  Floras,  director  of  construction, 
Ministry  of  Aeronautics;  Lt.  Col.  Clovls  M. 
Truvasaos,  air  attach^,  Brazilian  Embassy, 
Washington. 

Canada:  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction, chairman  of  tho  delegation;  H.  J. 
Symington,  president,  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines;  J.  A.  Wilson,  director  of  air  services, 
Department  of  Transport. 

Chile:  Brig.  Gen.  Rafael  Saenz,  vice  presi- 
dent, Chilean  National  Airline,  chairman  of 
the  delegation;  Col.  Gregorlo  Bisquert, 
director.  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration; 
Col.  Raul  Magallanes.  Judge  advocate,  Chilean 
Air  Force. 

China:  Kla-ngau  Chang,  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  former  Minister  of 
Communications,  chairman  of  the  delegation; 
Maj.  Gen.  Pang-tsu  Mow,  deputy  director  of 
the  Commission  on  Aeronautical  Affairs; 
Chleh  Liu,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Chinese 
Embassy,  Washington. 

Colombia:  Luis  Tamayo,  Mlnlster-Plenlpo- 
tentiary-consul  general.  New  York,  chairman 


of  the  delegation;  Luis  GulUermo  Echeverrl, 
Minister  of  Communications;  Guillermo  E. 
Suarez,  commercial  counselor,  Colombian 
Embassy,  Washington;  Col.  Ernesto  Buena- 
ventura, Colombian  Air  Force,  former  mUl- 
tary  attach^,  Colombian  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton; Lt.  Col.  Jorge  M^ndez  Calvo,  Colombian 
Air  Force. 

Costa  Rica:  Rom&n  Macaya,  chairman  of 
the  delegation:  Mf>rJo  Saborlo;  Jaime  Car- 
ranza;  Edward  William  Scott,  Adviser. 

Cuba:  Felipe  Pazos,  commercial  attach^, 
Cuban  Embassy,  Washington,  representing 
the  Mtplstry  of  State,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation; Oscar  Santa  Maria,  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Communications;  Mario  Torres 
Menier,  representing  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce; Alberto  Boada,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Transport  Commission,  secretary  to 
the  delegation. 

Czechoslovakia:  Air  Vice  Marshal  Karel 
Janousek,  Inspector  General  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Air  Forces,  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion; Lt.  Col.  Alexander  Hess,  assistant  mili- 
tary and  air  attach^,  Czechoslovak  Embassy, 
Washington,  vice  chairman  of  the  delegation; 
Flight  Lt.  Josef  Dubsky,  Royal  Air  Force; 
Kamil  Kleiner;  Squadron  Leader  Stanlslav 
Krejcik.  Royal  Air  Force;  Squadron  Leader 
Frantisek  Martinek,  Royal  Air  Force;  MUan 
Pitlik. 

Dominican  Republic:  Charles  A.  McLaugh-^ 
lln.  Technical  Colonel,  Army  of  the  Domini-* 
can  Republic,  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Ecuador:  Jo86  A.  Correa,  first  secretary, 
Ecuadoran  Embassy,  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  delegation;  Joge  J.  Trujlllo,  Ernesto 
BonlUa,  Carlos  de  la  Paz,  Francisco  Gomel 
Jurado, 

Egypt:  Mflhmoud  Bay  Hassan.  Minister  to 
the  UnttPd  Stfltps;  chairman  of  the  delpga- 
tlon;  Mchanied  Bey  Rou.ohdy,  Director  Orn- 
ernl  of  Civil  Aviation;  Mohamed  All  Fahmy, 
Controller,  Bectioti  of  Aviation  ltMM«tlont 
Osmsn  Hnmaf,  OOBlfeller,  Beetkm  m  Ahtf 
fiwltflpnl  Nnttpfltfftfl  Nttd  A^thtlttrnm  tA.  fMi 
M'»M.(M»"(  AH(i».i  MmHhi  Mh»llf«,  n  i.  A  f. 
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Air  Mliil«i«r{  AodM  B^'M'km,  Civil  ■nfMMMf 
of  Aviation,  AiUfM,  OMm  *H  Um  Air  Mln* 

OrMMt  Ma|,  a»n,  0*lMtnoa  T  M.  B<H«arl«, 
chHirman  of  the  dalagation;  Al*fMn4«ir 
At gyropoulos;  Group  Capt.  John  Had)ini' 
koliM,  R.  K.  A,  ¥',  Wine  Oommandar  Itanoa 
Pongis,  R.  K.  A.  f.;  Bquadmn  Laadar  Dama* 
trio*  Coundourla,  R.  H.  A.  V. 

Guatemala:  Col.  Oscar  Morales  L6pec,  Chief 
of  the  Ouitemalan  Army  Air  Force,  Director 
General  of  Civil  Aeronautics,  chairman  of  the 
delegation;  Francisco  Linares  Aranda.  Sec- 
ond Secretary,  Guatemalan  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington. 

Haiti:  Capt.  Edouard  Roy,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Aviation  Corps;  chairman  of  the 
delegation. 

Honduras:  Emlllo  P.  Lefebvre,  chairman  of 
the  delegation:  Col.  Joseph  B.  Pate;  Jos^ 
Augusto  Rodriguez. 

Iceland :  Thor  Thors,  Minister  to  the  United 
States;  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Agnar 
Kofoed -Hansen,  special  adviser  to  Icelandic 
Government  in  aviation;  Gudmundur  Hlid- 
dal,  director  of  posts  and  telegraphs;  Sigur- 
dur  Thoroddsen,  civil  engineer,  member  of 
Icelandic  Parliament. 

India:  Sir  Glrja  Shankar  Bajpal,  agent 
general  for  India,  chairman  of  the  delegation; 
Sir  Gurunath  Bewoor,  secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  Poets  and  Air  Department; 


Sir  Frederick  Tymms.  Director  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion In  India;  Sirdar  G.  D.  Singh.  Civil  Avia- 
tion Directorate;  S.  C.  Sen,  Civil  Aviation  Di- 
rectorate, delegate,  and  secretary. 

Iran:  Mohammed  Shayesteh,  Minister  to 
the  United  States,  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion; Hossein  Navab.  Consul  General,  New 
York;  Taghl  Nassr,  Iranian  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Commissioner.  New  York;  Col.  M.^.h- 
moud  Khosrovani. 

Iraq:  All  Jawdat.  minister  to  the  United 
States,  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Col.  I^ml 
Fattah,  chief  of  the  Royal  Iraqi  Air  Force; 
Akram  Mushtaq,  director  of  civil  aviation  of 
Iraq;  All  Fuad.  director  of  Basra  ClvU  Air- 
port. 

Ireland:  Robert  Brennan,  minister  to  the 
United  States,  chairman  of  the  delegation; 
Jolin  Leydon,  permanent  secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Industry  and  Commerce;  John  J. 
Hearne,  high  commissioner  at  Ottawa;  Tim- 
othy J.  O'Driscoll,  principal  officer.  Aviation 
and  Marine  Division,  Department  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce. 

Lebanon:  Camille  Chamoun,  minister  in 
London;  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Faoual 
El-Hoss. 

Liberia:  Walter  P.  Walker,  consul  general. 
New  York;  chairman  of  the  delegation;  John 
Lewis  Cooper,  chief,  radio  service  of  Liberia. 

Luxemburg:  Hugues  Le  Gallals.  minister 
to  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation. 

Mexico:  Col.  Pedro  A.  Chapa,  representing 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works,  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Jos4 
L.  Cosslo,  representing  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Relations;  Guillermo  Oons&laa,  cnglnaar, 
representing  the  Ministry  of  Cnmmunlcationa 
and  Public  Works;  Luis  Andradc,  repreaant- 
ln«  the  Ministry  of  National  Boonomy, 

Nptherlands:  M.  P.  L.  BtaanlMrghe,  ehalN 
man  of  the  Netherlands  Emnnmlp.  Financial, 
ami  Shipping  Mlwiinn,  rhplrmnn  of  I  he  dele- 
gatlotii  fl.  Klellh  Mdl'-Vnmp.  MitilMer  Pletil* 
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Ntaaraguat  RMMMi  B  FrlaaU,  ffttalniNMi  «f 
ttia  dalagstlon 

Norway;  Wilhalm  Muntba  da  Mtirgan- 
Bt\»rn»,  Ambaaaador  %o  tha  Unttad  Btataa, 
ebalrman  of  tba  dalagatton;  Knud  Boamma, 
mambar,  Board  of  Dlraetors,  Royal  Mor- 
wagtan  Air  Tranaport;  Johan  Oaorg  Raadar, 
eommarclal  counselor,  Norwegian  Bmbaaajr, 
London;  MaJ.  Alf  Heum,  R.  N.  A.  P.,  Chief, 
flection  for  Civil  Aviation,  Ministry  of  Da- 
fensa. 

Panama:  Carlos  Icaza,  chairman  of  tha 
delegation;  Inocencio  Galindo,  engineer;  En- 
rique Lefevre,  engineer;  Narclso  E.  Oaray, 
First  Secretary,  Panamanian  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington. 

Paraguay:  Lt.  Comdr.  A.  Daniel  Candla, 
Naval  Attache,  Paraguayan  Emlnssy,  Waab* 
ington,  chairman  of  the  delegation. 

Peru:  Gen.  Armando  Revoredo,  Air  At- 
tache, Peruvian  Embassy,  Washington,  chair- 
man of  the  delegation;  Jose  Koechlln,  chair- 
man. Aviation  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  Luis  Alvarado.  Minister  Counselor, 
Ottawa;  Federico  Elguera.  Consul  General, 
Chicago;  Lt.  Comdr.  Guillermo  van  Oordt, 
Peruvian  Air  Force. 

Philippine  Commonwealth:  Jaime  Her- 
nandez. Secretary  of  Finance,  chairman  of 
the  delegation;  Urbano  A.  Zafra,  economic 
adviser  to  the  President  of  the  Philippine 
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OblMBonwealth.  Acting  chairman  of  the 
delegation:  Col.  Manuel  Nleto,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce;  Joaepb  H.  Foley, 
Manager,  Philippine  National  Bank,  New 
Torit  Agency,  Philippine  Commonwealth. 

Poland:  Jan  Clechanowskl,  Ambasaador  to 
the  United  States,  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion; Zbyslaw  Clolkoaz,  Director.  Civil  Avia- 
tion Department,  Bflnlatry  of  Commerce,  In- 
dustry, and  Shipping,  vice  chairman  of  the 
delegation;  Stefan  J.  Konorskl,  Legal  Adviser, 
Civil  Aviation  Department,  Mlniatry  of  Com- 
merce, Industry,  and  Shipping:  Henryk 
Coreckl.  Chairman.  Air  Communications 
Committee.  State  Air  Council;  former  Man- 
aging Director,  "Lot"  Air  Lines;  Ludwlk  H. 
Gottlieb,  International  Organizations  De- 
partment. Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Stan- 
lalaw  Szulc,  Industry  Department,  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  Industry,  and  Shipping;  Group 
Capt.  Wltould  Urbanowlcz,  Air  Attach*. 
Polish  Kmbaaay.  Waablngton. 

Portugal :  Mario  de  Flguelredo.  former  Cab- 
inet Minister,  profeaaor  of  law.  University  of 
Colmbra,  chairman  of  the  delegation;  Brig. 
Alfredo  Delesque  doa  Santos  Clntra,  Vice 
President.  National  Air  Council;  Duarte  Pinto 
Baato  de  Gusm&o  Calheiros,  Aaslstant  Post- 
master General;  Vasco  Vlelra  Oarln,  Coun- 
aalor,  Portuguese  Embassy,  Washington;  Por- 
tBguiiM  CbargA,  d 'Affaires  ad  interim. 

Spain:  Bsteban  Terradas  e  nia.  President. 
Board  of  the  National  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tical Technok>gy,  chairman  of  the  delegation: 
OcnnAn  Baimlbar  y  Usandizaga,  Diplomatic 
OOeer  with  rank  of  Minister,  vice  chairman 
at  the  delegation:  Col.  Juan  Bono  Boix.  Direc- 
tor Gteneral  of  Civil  Aviation:  Col.  Francisco 
▼Ivaa  Camlno,  Director  General  of  Ground 
Construction;  Lt.  Col.  LuU  Aaeteraga  P«rez 
Caballero.  Director  General  of  Flight  Protec- 
tion; Ctaar  06ine>  Lucia.  Manac^ng  Director. 
Iberia  Airline;  MaJ.  Ultano  Kindelan.  Assist- 
ant Air  Attach^.  Spanish  Kmbaasy.  London. 

Sweden :  Ragnar  Kumlln.  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Braoil, 
chairman  of  the  deleKatlon:  Tord  Knutason 
Angstrom.  Assistant  Director  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion: Per  Adolf  Norlln.  General  Manager, 
Bwediah  Intercontinental  Air  Lines;  Gustaf 
Allan  Hultman,  Ch'ef  of  Section,  General 
Poatal  Administration. 

Switzerland:  Charles  Bruggmann,  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the 
delegation:  Eduard  Feer,  Counselor  of  Lega- 
tion, Swiss  Legation,  Washington,  alternate 
Chairman:  Eduard  Amstutz.  delegate  for  civil 
aeronautics:  Louis  Clerc.  chief,  Swiss  Air 
Ofltee:  Jean  Mermlnod,  chief.  Section  for 
TnuMports.  Division  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Benry  Pllllchody.  special  representative, 
Bwlas  National  Office  of  Transportation. 

Syria:  Noureddeen  Kahale,  chairman  of 
the  delegation. 

Turkey:  Sflkrtl  Ko^ak,  president,  Turkish 
Aeronautical  League,  chairman  of  the  dele- 
gation: Perruh  Sahinbas,  director  general  of 
atata  airways:  Orban  H.  Brol.  Counselor. 
Torkteh    Embassy.    Washington. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  8.  F.  N.  Ole,  Minis- 
ter to  the  United  States,  chairman  of  the 
delegation:  John  Martin,  codelegate. 

United  Kingdom:  Lord  Swlnton.  Minister 
of  Civil  Aviation,  chairman  of  the  delega- 
ttm:  Sir  Arthur  Street,  Permanent  Under 
Bacretary.  Air  Ministry;  Sir  George  London, 
Government  of  Newfoundland;  W.  P.  Hildred. 
director  of  civil  aviation.  Air  Ministry;  J.  H. 
Magowan.  Minister,  British  Embassy,  Wash- 
ington; W.  C.  G.  Crlbbett.  Assistant  Under 
Secretary.  Air  Ministry;  G.  G.  FltzMaurlce, 
legal  adviser.  Foreign  Office;  A.  J.  Walsh,  New- 
foundland. 

United  States  of  America:  Adolf  A. 
Berle.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  chair- 
man of  the  delegation;  Josiah  W.  Bailey, 
chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate;  Owen  Brewster,  member, 
CcoMnittee  on  Commerce.  United  States 
Senate;  Alfred  L.  Bulwlnkle.  House  of  Rep- 
reaantatives;  William  A.  M.  Burden,  Assistant 
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Committee  on  rules  and  regulations:  8.  F. 
N.  Gie  (Union  of  South  Africa),  chairman; 
Brigadier  General  Rafael  Slenz  (Chile);  Air 
Vice  Marshall  Karel  Janousek  (Czechoslo- 
vakia); Thor  Thors  (Iceland);  Walter  P. 
Walker  (Liberia). 

On  November  30,  1944.  the  coordinating 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  executive 
ccxnmlttee,  with  the  following  membership: 

Coordinating  committee:  John  Martin 
(Union  of  South  Africa) ,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee I;  F.  C.  Aronsteln  (Netherlands),  al- 
ternate for  chairman  of  committee  IT;  Stoke- 
ley  W.  Morgan  (United  Sttates),  alternate 
for  chairman  of  committee  III;  Edmundo 
Penna  Barbosa  da  811  va  (Brazil),  alternate 
for  chairman  of  committee  IV:  Escott  Reid 
(Canada);  Luis  Machado  (Cuba);  W.  C.  G. 
Crlbbett  (United  Kingdom). 

The  conference  was  divided  into  four  tech- 
nical committees.  The  officers  of  these  com- 
mittees, as  elected  by  the  conference,  and 
officers  of  the  subcommittees  established  by 
the  committees,  are  listed  below: 

Committee  I — multilateral  aviation  con- 
vention and  international  aeronautical  body: 
John  Martin  (Union  of  South  Africa),  chair- 
man; LuLs  Tamayo  (Colombia),  vice  chair- 
man; Paul  T.  David,  secretary;  Virginia  C. 
Little,  assistant  secretary. 

Subcommittee  1 — International  organiza- 
tion: Viscount  Alain  du  Pare  (Belgium) 
chairman:  Paul  T.  David,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  a — Air  navigation  principles: 
L.  Welch  Pogue  (United  States),  chairman; 
Virginia  C.  Little,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  8 — Air  transportation  prin- 
ciples: H.  J.  Symington  (Canada),  chairman; 
Melvln  A.  Brenner,  secretary. 

Committee  II — Technical  standards  and 
procedtires:  M.  P.  L.  Steenberghe  (Nether- 
lands), chairman;  A.  D.  M:Lcan  (Canada), 
rice  chairman:  Edward  Warner  (United 
Statta  of  America),  reporting  delegate:  Al- 
fred 8.  Koch,  secretary;  Alfred  Hand,  aaslsUnt 
secretary. 

Subcommittee  1 — Communications  pro- 
cedure: airways  system:  Stanislaw  Krzyczkow- 
ski  (Poland),  chairman;  W.  A.  Duncan 
(United  Kingdom),  vice  chairman;  F.  W. 
Hancock  (United  Kingdom),  reporting  mem- 
ber; Lloyd  H.  Simson,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  2 — Rules  of  the  air;  air 
traffic  control  practices:  Gulllermo  Gonz&les 
(Mexico),  chairman:  Timothy  J.  OT)rlscoll 
(Ireland),  vice  chairman;  Kenneth  Matucha, 
secretary. 

Subcommittee  3 — Standards  governing  the 
licensing  of  operating  and  mechanical  per- 
sonnel: log  books:  MaJ.  Alf  Heum  (Norway), 
chairman;  Col.  Armando  Revoredo  (Peru), 
vice  chairman:  R.  D.  Poland  (United  King- 
dom), reporting  member;  Robert  D  Hoyt, 
secretary. 

Subcommittee  4 — Airworthiness  of  air- 
craft: Air  Vice  Marshal  A.  Ferrier  (Canada), 
chairman;  Wing  Ccmmander  J.  M.  Bucker- 
Idge  (New  Zealand),  vice  chairman;  Omer 
Welling,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  5 — Registration  and  Iden- 
tification of  aircraft:  Col.  Chlng-yee  Liu 
(China),  chairman;  Capt.  E.  C.  Johnston 
(Australia),  vice  chairman;  John  T.  Morgan, 
secretary. 

Subcommittee  6 — Collection  and  dissem- 
ination of  meteorological  information:  J. 
Patterson  (Canada),  chairman:  MaJ.  Jorge 
Marcano  (Venezuela),  vice  chairman;  Del- 
bert  M.  Little,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  7 — Aeronautical  maps  and 
charts:  Paul  A.  Smith  (United  States  of 
America),  chairman;  F.  H.  Peters  (Canada), 
vice  chairman:  Lt.  Col.  J.  C.  T.  Willis 
(United  Kingdom),  reporting  member; 
Jeremiah  S.  Morton,  secretary. 

Subconunlttee  8 — Customs  procedures; 
manifesU:  Vernon  G.  Crudge  (United  King- 
dom), chairman:  Josef  Pick  (Czechcslo- 
vakla),  vice  chairman;  Charles  M.  Howell. 
Jr..  secretary. 
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Bubeommlttee  0 — ^Accident  Investigation, 
Including  search  and  salvage:  Air  Commo- 
d(H«  Vernon-Brown  (United  Kingdom), 
chairman;  Rene  de  Ayala  (Cuba) .  vice  chair- 
man; Claude  M.  Sterling,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  10  —  PuUlcatlons  and 
forms:  Capt.  E.  C.  Johnston  (Australia), 
chairman;  Jean  Peeet  (France),  vioe  chair- 
man; Floyd  B.  Brinkley,  secretary. 

Committee  III — Provisional  air  routes: 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.  (United  States  of  America), 
chairman;  Max  Hymans  (France),  vice  chair- 
man; Howard  B.  Ralley,  secretary;  Harry  A. 
Bowen,  assistant  secretary. 

Subcommittee  1 — Standard  form  of  provi- 
sional route  agreements:  Wilhelm  Munthe  de 
Morgenstieme  (Norway),  chairman;  F.  C. 
Aronsteln  (Netherlands),  reporting  member; 
Howard  B.  Ralley,  secretary. 

Committee  IV — Interim  council:  Hahne- 
mann Gulmaraes  (Brassil),  chairman:  Kia- 
ngau  Chang  (China),  vice  chairman:  George 
C.  Neal,  secretary;  Erwin  R.  Marlln,  assistant 
secretary. 

Subcommittee  1 — Composition  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Interim  council:  8.  F.  N.  Gie 
(Union  of  South  Africa),  chairman;  Brwin 
R.  Marlln,  secretary. 

Solwommlttee  3 — Powers  and  duties  of  the 
tattrte  council:  Gen.  Armando  Revoredo 
(Peru),  chairman;  George  C.  Neal,  secretary. 

The  final  plenary  session  was  held  on  De- 
cember 7,  1944. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference, as  recorded  in  the  minutes  and  re- 
ports of  the  respective  committees  and  sub- 
committees and  of  the  plenary  sessions,  the 
following  instruments  were  formulated: 

Xnterlm  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation:  Interim  Agreement  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Arlation,  which  is  attached  hereto 
as  appendix  L 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion :  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion, which  is  attached  hereto  as  appendix  IX. 

International  Air  Services  Transit  Agree- 
ment: Intenuitlonal  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement,  which  Is  attached  hereto  as  ap- 
pendix m. 

International  Air  Transport  Agreement: 
International  Air  Transport  Agreement, 
which  Is  attached  hereto  as  Appendix  IV. 

The  following  resolutions  and  I'ecommen- 
datlons  were  adopted: 

Z.   PaSPARATIOM   or  THE  >TKAL  »Ct 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence resolves;  that  the  Secretariat  be  au- 
thorized to  prepare  the  final  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  General  in  Journal  No.  34, 
December  4,  1944,  and  that  the  Coordinating 
Committee  review  the  text; 

That  the  final  act  contain  the  definitive 
texts  of  the  Instruments  formulated  by  the 
Conference  In  plenary  session,  and  that  no 
changes  be  made  therein  at  the  final  plenary 
session. 

n.  oaATT  ncHincAL  aitnzxib 

Whereas  the  largest  possible  degree  of  In- 
ternational standardization  of  practice  in 
many  matters  Is  Important  to  safe,  expedi- 
tious, and  easy  air  navigation:  and 

Whereas  these  matters  typically  involve 
problems  of  great  variety  and  complexity 
and  require  that  much  new  ground  be  ex- 
plored; and 

Whereas  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  during  the  discussions  of  the  present 
oonf«rence.  In  the  development  of  codes  of 
practice  agreed  upon  as  proper  by  the  tech- 
nicians participating  in  the  discussions,  but 
the  time  has  been  too  limited,  and  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  able  to  participate  directly 
too  small,  to  permit  carrying  the  discussions 
to  final  conviction  of  the  adequacy  or  correct- 
■  nef s  of  certain  of  the  determinations  here 
made; 

XO— App. 


77i«  /ntemoffonal  Ctofi  Aviation  Confer- 
ence resolves, 

That  the  drafts  of  anneiae  for  an  Intar- 
national  civil  aviation  convention,  which  are 
attached  hereto  as  appendix  V,  be  accepted 
by  the  conference,  upon  the  bases  that: 

(a)  The  drafts  as  now  presented  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  participating  states  for  Im- 
mediate and  continuing  study; 

(b)  They  shall  be  accepted  as  constituting 
nxxlels  of  the  desirable  scope  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  several  annexes; 

(c)  The  participating  states  undertake  to 
forward  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (or  to  the  provisional  international 
civil  aviation  organization  If  It  shall  in  the 
meantime  have  been  established),  by  May  1. 
1945,  any  recommendations  which  they  may 
have  for  necessary  additions,  deletions,  or 
amendments; 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
(or  the  provisional  international  civil  avia- 
tion organization)  will  transmit  such  sug- 
gestions to  the  other  participating  States  in 
anticipation  of  meetings  of  the  technical 
committees  to  be  established  by  the  provi- 
sional international  civil  aviation  organiza- 
tion for  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  various  documents,  such  meetings  to  be 
held  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  an- 
nexes in  final  form  for  attachment  to  a  con- 
vention. 

(e)  Meanwhile,  Insofar  as  the  technical 
subcommittees  have  been  able  to  agree  on 
recommended  practices,  the  states  of  the 
world,  bearing  in  mind  their  present  inter- 
national obligations,  are  urged  to  accept  these 
practices  as  ones  toward  which  the  national 
practices  of  the  several  states  should  be 
directed  as  far  and  as  rapidly  as  may  prove 
practicable. 

in.  TrCHWTCAL  PntSONNCL 

Whereas  the  dsvelopment  and  mainte- 
nance of  suitable  international  standards  in 
matters  relating  to  International  air  navi- 
gation will  require  constant  analysis,  by  tech- 
nically qualified  personnel,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pertinent  arts  and  of  the  vari- 
otis  practices  existing  with  respect  thereto; 

The  International  CiiHl  Aviation  Confer- 
ence resolves.  That  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  its  organization,  should  em- 
ploy in  its  secretariat  a  suitable  body  of 
personnel,  expert  in  the  fields  of  aerttnau- 
tlcal  science  and  practice  in  which  continu- 
ing study  win  be  particularly  needed;  and 
that  such  technically  qualified  members  of 
the  secretariat  should  be  charged  to  analyze 
and  report  to  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  problems  re- 
Icif ing  to  the  drafting  of  international  stand- 
(U'ds  and  recommended  practices  and  to  con- 
duct and  report  on  such  other  studies  as 
will  promote  the  safe  and  efficient  conduct 
of  international  air  transportation. 

XV.  acrnuc  ststkm 

Whereas  a  standard  system  of  measure- 
ments in  all  rules  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  air  traffic  on  International  and  inter- 
oontlnental  airways  would  greatly  contrib- 
ute to  the  safety  of  these  operations;  and 

Whereas  It  is  considered  of  high  Impor- 
tance that  figures  used  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  other  data,  with  which  air  crews 
and  other  operational  personnel  have  to  deal 
In  the  preparation  of  and  during  filghts  over 
various  countries,  should  consist  of  round 
figures  which  can  easily  be  remembered; 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence resolves: 

1.  That  In  those  casea  In  which  it  H>pc*n 
Impracticable  or  tmdeslrable  to  make  use  of 
the  metric  system  as  a  primary  international 
standard,  units  In  publications  and  codes  of 
practice  directly  affecting  international  ahr 


navigation  should  be  iiipi  wuufl  both  la  tha 
metric  and  English  systems;  and 

2.  That  the  Provisional  International  ClvU 
Aviation  Organization  shall  make  ftirther 
tmlflcatlon  of  numbering  and  systems  of  di- 
mensioning and  specification  of  dimensions 
used  in  connection  with  international  air 
navigation  the  subject  of  continuing  study 
and  recommendation. 

V.  TBAMsraa  or  nruc  to  AiaciArr 

Considering  that  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  be 
used  in  international  (q>eratloas  will  render 
it  desirable  for  the  various  govemmMita  to 
reach  a  common  understanding  on  the  legal 
questions  involved  in  the  cransfer  of  title: 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Donferenee 
recommends.  That  the  various  governments 
represented  at  this  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  give  consideration  to  the 
early  calling  of  an  international  conference 
on  private  international  air  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  convention  dealing  with 
the  transfer  of  title  to  aircraft  and  that  such 
private  air  law  conference  include  in  the 
bases  of  discussions: 

(a)  The  existing  draft  convention  relating 
to  mortgafss,  other  real  securities,  and  Arial 
privileges;  and 

(b)pThe  existing  draft  convention  on  the 
ownership  of  aircraft  and  the  aeronautic 
register:  both  of  which  were  adopted  by  the 
ComitA  International  Technique  d'Bxperts 
Jurldlques  A^rlens  (OTTEJA)  in  1981. 

VI.  lOMx  coMTurnoif  (mst  tt.  issti  nLAmta 

TO  TRC  PSWAtTnOMAST  ATTACHMSMT  OT  AUI- 
CKATT 

Considering  that  the  ezpeditioxu  move- 
ment of  aircraft  In  Intcnuttional  commerce 
Is  essential  in  order  that  the  fullest  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  from  the  rapid  means 
of  communication  afforded  by  aircraft; 

That  the  sei?ure  or  detention  of  aircraft 
where  the  attaching  creditor  cannot  invoke  a 
Judgment  and  execution  obtained  beforehand 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  or  an 
equivalent  right  of  execution,  affects  the 
expeditious  movement  of  aircraft  In  Inter- 
national commerce; 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence recommends  that  the  various  govern- 
ments represented  at  this  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  give  consideration  to 
the  desirability  of  ratifying  or  adhering  to 
the  Convention  for  the  Uniflcstion  of  Certain 
Rules  Relating  to  the  Precautionary  Attach- 
ment of  Aircraft,  signed  at  Rome  on  May  20, 
1933.  during  the  Third  International  Confer- 
ence on  Private  Air  Law.  Insofar  as  euch  gov- 
ernments have  not  already  ratified  or  adhered 
to  that  convention. 

vn.    aEBtTMPTTON    OF    AlVD    COOKOINATION    WTTB 
THX  SESSIONS  OF  CTTZJA 

Considering  that  the  Comity  International 
Technique  d'Experts  Jurldlques  A^riens 
(CITEJA),  created  pursxiant  to  a  recommen- 
dation adopted  at  the  first  International  con- 
ference on  private  air  law  held  at  Paris  in 
1926.  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  a  code  of  private  interna- 
tional air  law  through  the  preparation  of 
draft  international  conventions  for  final 
adoption  at  periodic  international  confer- 
ences on  private  air  law; 

That  the  further  elaboration  of  this  code 
of  private  international  air  law  through  the 
completion  of  pending  CITEJA  projects  and 
the  Initiation  of  new  studies  In  the  field  of 
private  air  law  will  contribute  materially  to 
the  development  of  International  dvU  avia- 
tion: 

Hie  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence recommends: 

1.  That  the  various  governments  repre- 
sented at  this  International  ClvU  Aviation 
Conference  give  consideration  to  the  desir- 
ability  of  bringing   about   the   resumption 
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•t  tlM  MrllMt  possible  date  of  the  CZTUA 
sesaions  whleb  were  suspended  because  ot 
the  outbreak  at  war.  of  making  necessary 
contributions  toward  the  expenses  of  tbe 
•ecretariat  of  CITEJA,  and  of  appointing  legal 
•sperts  to  attend  the  CITEJA  meetings:  and 
2.  That  cOBiMnvUon  also  be  given  by  the 
varloxis  gufWUUMnu  to  the  desirability  cX 
coordinating  the  activities  of  CITZnJA  with 
those  of  the  Provisional  International  ClvU 
AvlaUon  Organization  and.  after  It  shall  have 
eooM  into  existence,  of  the  Permanent  Inter- 
BStloaal  ClvU  Aviation  Organization  estab- 
llshrd  pursuant  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  drawn  up  at  Chicago 
^    on  December  6.  1944. 

Tnx.  sTANSAca  ro&M   op  AoacEicxirr  roi 

FtovisioNAL  AH  Rotms 
Whereas  thr  course  of  military  events  will 
free   certain   areaa    of   the   world   from   the 
Interruption  which  the  war  has  caused  to 
dvU  air  tralBc; 

WtaersM  the  civil  transport  systems  and 
facilities  of  many  states  have  been  reduced 
to  a  level  which  Is  far  from  ^dequaie,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  exist  wide  opportunities 
for  titillzing  the  airplane,  which  has  demon- 
strated Its  efficiency  in  rendering  rapid  trans- 
portation on  a  large-scale  basis.  In  bringing 
aid  to  needy  counuies.  and  in  hastening  the 
return  of  normal  trade  and  commerce: 

Whereas  the  possibilities  of  air  tran^iorta- 
tion  are  eo  great  and  at  the  same  time  so 
tinprcdictable.  that  It  Is  desirable  to  promote 
early  development  In  this  field  during  a 
trac8itk>nal  period.  Ln  order  to  obtain  prac- 
tical experience  for  giving  effect  to  more 
permanent  arrangemenu  at  a  later  date: 

Whercaa  every  state  has  complete  and  ex- 
ctuilT0  soTcretgnty  over  the  air  space  above 
ttt  terrttory;  and 

WhercAS  it  U  dealrable  that  there  should 
be  as  great  a  measure  of  uniformity  as  pos- 
sible in  any  agreements  that  may  be  made 
between  states  for  the  operation  of  air 
sarvlcaa: 

Tlie  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer- 
ence recommends: 

1.  "niat  each  State  undertake  to  refrain 
from  including  specific  provisions  In  an 
agreement  which  grant  exclusive  rlgbu  of 
transit.  nontraiOc  stop,  and  commercial  en- 
try to  any  other  State  or  air  line,  or  from 
making  any  agreement  excluding  or  dia- 
crlmtnatlcg  against  the  airlines  of  any  State, 
and  will  terminate  any  existing  ezcltislve  or 
df%riminatory  rlghU  as  soon  as  such  action 
can  be  taken  under  presently  outsUndlng 
agreements: 

a.  That  the  clauses  contained  In  the  draft 
form  of  standard  agreement  hereinafter  set 
cut  shall  be  regarded  as  standard  clautss 
for  Incorporation  In  the  agreements  referred 
to  above.  It  being  understood  that  the  rigl^t 
Is  reserved  to  the  States  concerned  to  effect 
■neb  cbances  of  wording  as  may  be  neeeaaary 
ta  Um  particular  case  and  to  add  additional 
elatisse  so  kmc  as  stwh  changes  or  additions 
are  not  inoooalatent  with  the  standard 
elatisea.  It  being  ftirther  understood  that 
nothing  herein  sliall  prevent  any  State  from 
•nterlnif  into  agreements  with  airlines  of 
other  ^ates  provided  that  such  agreements 
•hall  incorporate  the  afore-mentioned  stand- 
ard clauses  to  the  extent  that  these  may  be 
applicable: 

"Form  of  standard  agreement  for  provisional 
air  routes 

"(l)  Th«  euitraetlng  parties  grant  tte 
rlghu  gpeciOea  in  the  annex '  hereto  bmsb- 

'An  annex  will  include  a  description  oX 
tfae  lotttes  and  of  the  rlghu  granted  whether 
ot  tmialt  only,  of  nontrafflc  stops,  or  of  ooaa- 
BOArelal  entry,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
coDdltlOPa  incidental  to  the  granUng  of  the 
rights.  Where  rlghu  of  nontrafflc  stop  or 
ccmmerdal  rlghta  are  granted,  the  annex  will 
include  a  dMigiuition  at  the  ports  of  caU  at 
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saij  for  establlsliing  th< 
air   routes   and    services 
whether  such  services 
mediately  or  at  a  later 
the  contracting  party  to 
granted. 

"(2)   (a)  Each  of  the 
scribed  shall  be  placed  in 
the  contracting  party  to 
been  granted  by  paragra 
an  air  line  or  air  lines 
cerncd  has  authorized 
route,  and  the  contractlni 
right  shall,  subject  to  ar 
bound  to  give  the 
mission  to  the  air  Hue  or 
Provided.  That  the  air  li 
be  required  to  qualify 
aeronautical  authorities 
party  granting  the  right 
regulations  normally 
thorltles  before  being 
the  operations 
ment:  and  Provided,  That 
ties  or  of  millUry 
affected  thereby,  such 
subject  to  the   approval 
military  authorities. 

"(b)   It  is  understood 
party  granted  commercial 
agreement  should  exerclsi 
liest  practicable  date 
temporary  inability  to  do 
"(3)  Operating    rlghU 
been  granted  previously 
tracting  parties  to  any 
thla  agreement  or  to  an 
tinue  in  force  according  to 

"(4)  In    order   to 
practices  and  to  assxire 
It  Is  agreed  that  : 

"(a>  Bach  of  the 
Impose  or   permit  to   be 
reasonable  charges  for 
and  other  facilities.     Each 
parties  agrees,  however, 
shall  not  be  higher  than 
the  use  of  such  airporte 
national  aircraft  engaged 
national  services. 

"(b)  Fuel,  lubricating  o 
Introduced  into  the  terrlto^ 
party   by  another  contn 
nationals,   and   Intended 
aircraft  of  such  other  con 
be  accorded  national  and 
tlon  treatment  with 
tion  of  customs  duties 
other  national  duties  or 
trectlng  party  whose 

"(c)  The  fuel,  lubricatin  ; 
rcgiilar  equipment,   and 
tained  on  board  civil 
of  the  contracting  parties 
crate  the  routes  and  servlc^ 
annex  shall,  upon  arriving 
territory  or  other  contract 
cmpt  from  customs, 
liar  duties  or  charges,  even 
plies  be  used  or  consumed 
on  HighU  In  that  territory 

"(3)  Certificates  of  a 
cates  of  competency  and 
rendered  valid  by  one 
be  recognized  as  valid  by 
ing  parties  for  the  purpose 
routes  and  services 
E:ich   contracting   party 

however,  to  refuse  to „. 

pose  of  flight  above  lu  own 
cates  of  competency  and 
lU  own  nationals  by  anothe  ■ 

"(6)    (a)    The  laws  and 
contracting  party  relating 
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at  the  option  of 

rhom  the  righU  are 


air  services  so  de- 
speration as  soon  as 
vhom  the  right  has 
(1)  to  designate 
for  the  route  con- 
air  line  for  such 
party  granting  the 
Icle  (7)  hereof,  be 
operating  per- 
ilr  lines  concerned  : 
so  designated  may 
e  the  competent 
jt  the  contracting 
1  mder  the  laws  and 
by  these  au- 
to engage  in 
by  this  agree- 
In  areas  of  hostlll- 
or  in  areas 
ration  shall  be 
of  the  competent 


any  contracting 
rlgbU  imder  this 
them  at  the  ear- 
la  the  case  of 
so. 

which    may    have 
any  of  the  con- 
not  a  party  to 
Lir  line  ahall  con- 
their  terms, 
prevint   discriminatory 
eqi  ality  of  treatment. 
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which  stops  can  be  made 
mcrdal  righu  for  the  emt>4rkation 
embarkation  of  passengers, 
are  authorized,  and  a  staten^Mnt 
tracting    parties    to    whom 
rights  art  grafted. 
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to  or  departure  from  Its  territory  of  aircraft 
engaged  in  international  air  navigation,  or 
to  the  operation  and  navigation  of  aucb  air'* 
craft  while  within  IU  territory,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  aircraft  of  all  contracting  parties 
without  distinction  as  to  nationality,  and 
shall  be  complied  with  by  such  aircraft  upon 
entering  or  departing  from  or  while  within 
the  territory  of  that  party. 

"(b)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  con- 
tracting party  as  to  the  admission  to  or  de- 
parture from  its  territory  of  passengers,  crew, 
or  cargo  of  aircraft,  such  as  regi'lations  re- 
lating to  entry,  clearance,  immigration,  pass- 
ports, customs,  and  quarantine  Bhall  Yx  com- 
plied with  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  passengers, 
crew,  or  cargo  upon  entrance  into  or  depart- 
ure from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  that 
party. 

"(7)  Each  eontractliig  party  reserves  the 
right  to  withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or 
permit  to  an  air  line  cf  another  State  In  any 
case  where  it  is  not  satisfied  that  substantial 
ownership  and  effective  control  are  vested  in 
nationals  of  a  party  to  this  agreement,  or  in  , 
case  cf  failure  of  an  air  line  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  over  which  It  operates, 
as  described  in  article  (8)  hereof,  or  to  per- 
form iU  obligations  tinder  this  agreement. 

"(8)  Tnis  agreement  and  all  contracts  con- 
nected therewith  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. 

"(9)  [Where  desired,  here  Insert  provi- 
sions for  arbitration,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  a  matter  for  negotlaUon  between  the  par- 
ties to  each  agreement.) 

"(10)  This  agreement  shall  continue  In 
force  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  amended, 
or  superseded  by  a  general  multilateral  air 
convention,  provided,  however,  that  the 
rlghu  for  services  granted  under  this  agree- 
ment may  be  terminated  by  giving  1  year's 
notice  to  the  contracting  party  whose  air 
lines  are  concerned.  Such  notice  may  be 
given  at  any  time  after  a  period  of  2  months 
to  aUow  for  consultation  between  the  con- 
tracting party  giving  notice  and  the  con- 
tracting parties  served  by  the  routes.- 

IX.   rUCHT  OOCtTMXKTS  AND  rORlCS 

The  International  CivU  Aviation  Conferenet 
resolves.  That  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  when  established 
be  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  publication  of  flight  dccu- 
menU  and  forms  in  representative  languages 
of  areas  through  which  major  International 
air  routes  are  operated. 

».  MCOMMXNDATIOW  THAT  CXtTAlK  BtATTIHS  Bl 
mORMO  TO  THl  INTXaiM  COUNCIL  FOm 
STODT 

The  International  CitU  Aviation  Conference 
recommends.   That   the   matters   on    which 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  agreement 
between  the  states  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference, In  particular  the  matters  compre- 
hended within   the  headings  of  Articles  U. 
A,  XI,  and  xn  of  Document  858  (draft  of 
a  section  of  an  International  Air  Convention 
Relatmg    Primarily    to    Air    Transport,    to- 
gether with  Conference  DocumenU  384   385 
4C0,  407,  and  429.  and  all  other  documenta-' 
tlon  relating  thereto,  be  referred  to  the  In- 
terim Council  provided  for  in  the  Interim 
Agreement  on   International  ClvU   Aviation 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  December  6,  1944 
With  instructions  to  give  these  matters  con- 
tinuing study  and  to  submit  a  report  thereon 
With   recommendation   to   the   Interim   As- 
sembly as  soon  as  practicable. 

XI.     FCBUCATTOW     OF     DOCUltXIfTATIOlt 

The  International  civil  Aviation  Confer- 
^*-?*^^'  ■"*■*  "^*  Government  of  the 

n.fnfft  f^.^^1^  °^  ^"'"^'^  ^  authorized  to 
publish  the  final  act  of  this  Cooiference-  the 
reporu  of  the  committees:  the  minutes  of' 
the  public  sessions,  the  texts  of  any  multilat- 
eral agreemenu  concluded  at  the  Conference, 
»nd  to  make  available  for  publication  such 
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additional  doctxmenU  In  connectloi^wlth  the 
work  of  this  Conference  as  in  lU^udgment 
may  be  considered  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Confer' 
ence  resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  gratitude  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
for  his  Initiative  in  convening  the  present 
Conference  and  for  its  preparation: 

2.  To  express  to  iU  president,  Adolf  A.  Berle, 
Jr.,  Ita  deep  appreciation  for  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  has  gtUded  the  Confer- 
ence: 

3.  To  express  to  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
secretariat  IU  appreciation  for  their  untir- 
ing services  and  diligent  efforta  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Conference. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  following  delegates 
■Ign  the  present  final  act. 

Done  at  Chicago  the  seventh  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1044,  in  the  English  language.  A  text 
drawn  up  In  the  English,  French,  and  Span- 
ish languages,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal 
authenticity,  shall  be  opened  for  signature  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Both  texU  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  certified 
copies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  each  of  the  govemmenta  represented 
at  the  Conference. 

NoTZ. — The  appendixes  are  being  dlstiib- 
Vted  separately  as  follows: 

Appendix  I:  Interim  Agreement  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation,  symbol  GD  67-1. 

i^pendix  II:  Convention  on  International 
ClvU  Aviation,  symbol  GD  67-11. 

Appendix  HI:  InUmational  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement,  symbol  GD^67-in. 

Appendix  IV:  International  Air  Transport 
Agreement,  symbol  GD/67-IV. 

Appendix  V:  DrafU  of  Technical  Annexea. 
■ymbol  GD/67-V. 

Arrwmtx  I  to  FmaL  Act — Intsbim  Aotxtotnt 

OW    IlfTBUfATIONAt    CtVIL    AVIATION 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive govemmenU.  agree  to  the  foUowlng: 

AXnCLZ  I — THX  PEOVtSIONAt  OtGAKTZATIOH 

SscnoN  1.  Provisional  International  or- 
ganization: The  signatory  states  hereby  es- 
tablish a  provisional  international  organiza- 
tion of  a  technical  and  advisory  nature  of 
sovereign  states  for  the  purpose  of  collabo- 
ration In  the  field  of  international  clvU  avia- 
tiOQ.  The  organization  shaU  be  known  as 
ths  Provisional  International  CivU  Aviation 
Organization. 

Bk.  2.  Structure  of  provisional  organiza- 
tlOB:  The  Organization  shaU  consist  of  an 
Interim  assembly  and  an  interim  councU. 
and  it  shall  have  IU  seat  in  Canada. 

Bmc.  S.  Duration  ot  interim  period:  The 
Organization  Is  established  for  an  interim 
period  which  shaU  last  untU  a  new  perma- 
nent convention  on  international  clvU  avia- 
tion shall  have  come  into  force  or  another 
conference  on  intarnatlonal  civil  aviation 
shall  have  agreed  upon  other  arrangements: 
Provided,  hovoever.  That  the  interim  period 
•baU  in  no  event  exceed  3  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  agreement. 

Bkc.  4.  Legal  capacity:  The  Organization 
■hall  enjoy  In  the  tarrltory  of  each  member 
state  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  IU  functions.  Full 
Juridical  personality  shall  be  granted  wher- 
ever compatible  with  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  stata  concerned. 


axticlz  n — mc  xMnauic  AsancBLT 

SacnoM  1.  Meetings  ctf  ■■tnibly:  The  as- 
sembly ShaU  meet  anntuUly  and  shaU  be 
convened  by  the  cotmcU  at  a  suitaUe  time 
and  place.  Extraordinary  meetings  of  the 
asBScnbly  may  be  held  at  any  time  upon  caU 
C(  ttM  oouncU  or  at  the  request  of  any  10 


member  states  of  the  organization  addressed 
to  the  secretary  general 

Representation  and  voting  power  in  as- 
sembly: AU  member  states  shaU  have  equal 
right  to  be  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
aaaembly  and  each  member  stata  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  Delegates  representing 
member  states  may  be  assisted  by  technical 
advisers  who  may  participate  in  the  meetings 
but  shall  have  no  vote. 

Quorum  of  assembly:-^  majority  of  the 
member  states  Is  required  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  meetings  of  the  assembly. 
Unless  otherwise  proviaed  herein,  voting  of 
the  assembly  shaU  be  by  a  simple  majority 
of  the  member  states  present. 

SrcTioN  2.  Powers  and  uutles  of  assembly: 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  assembly  shall 
be  to: 

1.  Elect  at  each  meeting  Ito  president  and 
other  officers. 

2.  Elect  the  member  states  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  CouncU.  as  provided  in  Article 
III.  section  1. 

3.  Examine,  and  take  appropriate  action 
upon,  the  reporU  of  the  cotucil  and  decide 
upon  any  matter  referred  to  it  by  the  councU. 

4.  Determine  IU  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
establish  such  subsidiary  commissions  and 
committees  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

6.  Approve  an  annual  budget  and  detar- 
mlne  the  financial  arrangementa  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

6.  At  iU  discretion,  refer  to  the  councU  any 
specific  mattar  for  iU  consideration  and  re- 
port. 

7.  Delegate  to  the  councU  all  the  powers 
and  authority  that  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary or  advisable  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  organization.  Such  delega- 
tions of  authority  may  be  revoked  or  modi- 
fled  at  any  time  by  the  assembly. 

8.  Deal  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  (Hganlzatlon  not  qMclflcaUy 
assigned  to  the  councU. 

AxncLz  m.  THX  tNTsanc  cotmcn. 

SacnoN  1.  Composition  of  councU;  filling 
vacancies  on  council:  The  councU  shaU  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  21  member  States 
elected  by  the  assembly  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  In  electing  the  members  of  th  coun- 
cil, the  assembly  shall  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation (1)  to  those  member  States  of  chief 
Importance  In  air  transport,  (2)  to  those 
member  States  not  otherwise  Included  which 
make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  provi- 
sion of  faculties  for  International  civil  air 
navigation,  and  (8)  to  those  member  States 
not  otherwise  included  whose  election  wUl  in- 
sure that  all  major  geographical  areas  of  the 
world  are  represented.  Any  vacancy  on  the 
council  shall  be  filled  by  the  assembly  at  lu 
next  meeting.  Any  member  State  of  the 
councU  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for  the 
remainder  of  IU  predecessor's  term  of  office. 

Sec.  2.  No  representative  of  a  member 
state  on  the  councU  shaU  be  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  of  an  international 
air  service  or  financially  interested  in  such  a 
service. 

Sec.  3.  Officers  of  councU;  duties  of  the 
president:  The  councU  shall  elect,  and  deter- 
mine the  emolumenU  of,  a  president,  for  a 
term  not  to  exceed  the  Interim  period.  The 
president  shaU  have  no  vote.  The  council 
shall  also  elect  from  among  Ita  members  one 
or  more  vice  preeldenU.  who  shall  retain 
their  right  to  vote  when  serving  as  acting 
president.  The  president  need  not  be  se- 
lected from  the  members  of  tbs  eeuncU  but 
If  a  member  Is  elected,  his  seat  shaU  be 
desuiad  vacant  and  it  shaU  be  fiUed  by  the 
•tata  which  he  represented.  The  president 
shaU  convene,  and  preside  at,  the  meetings  of 
the  coimcU;  he  shaU  act  as  the  oouncU's 
representative:  and  he  shaU  carry  out  such 
functions  on  behalf  of  the  ooimcU  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him. 

Decisions  of  councU:  Dedaloos  by  the 
councU  wiU  be  deemid  valid  onlj  when  ap- 


proved by  a  majority  of  all  the  memben  of 
the  oouncU. 

Ssc.  4.  Participation  In  matters  before 
oouncU:  Any  member  state  not  a  member 
of  the  councU  may  participate  in  the  deUber- 
ations  of  the  council  whenever  any  dediion 
is  to  be  taken  which  especlaUy  concerns 
such  member  state.  Such  member  state, 
however,  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote; 
provided  that.  In  any  case  In  which  there  is 
a  dispute  between  one  or  more  member  states 
who  are  not  membei-s  of  the  councU  and  one 
or  more  member  states  who  are  members  of 
the  council,  any  state  within  the  second 
category  which  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  shaU 
have  no  right  to  vote  on  that  dispute. 

Sic.  8.  Powers  and  duties  of  CouncU:  TRia 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  shall  be  to: 

1.  Carry  out  the  directives  of  the  Aaaem- 
bly. 

2.  Determine  IU  own  organization  and 
rules  of  procedure. 

3.  Determine  the  method  of  appointment, 
emolumenu,  and  conditions  of  service  of  the 
employees  of  the  Organization, 

4.  Appoint  a  Secretary  General. 

5.  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  any 
subsidiary  working  groups  which  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable,  among  which  there  shaU 
be  the  foUowing  interim  committees: 

(a)  A  Conunittee  on  Air  Transport; 

(b)  A  Committee  on  Air  Navigation:  and 

(c)  A  Committee  on  International  Con- 
vention on  CivU  Aviation. 

If  a  memk>er  state  so  desires,  it  shall  have 
the  right  to  appoint  a  representative  on  any 
such  Interim  committee  or  working  group. 

6.  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Assembly 
budget  estimates  of  the  Organization  and 
statemenU  of  accounU  to  aU  recelpU  and 
expenditures  and  to  authorize  lu  own  ex- 
penditures. 

7.  Enter  into  agreemenU  with  other  in- 
ternational bodies  when  it  deems  advisable 
tax  the  maintenance  of  common  services  and 
for  common  arrangemenu  concerning  per- 
sonnel and.  with  the  approval  of  the  Assem- 
bly, enter  into  such  other  arrangements  as 
may  facUltate  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

Sec.  6.  Ptmctlons  of  CotincU:  In  addition 
to  the  powers  and  authority  which  the  assem- 
bly may  delegate  to  it,  the  functions  of  the 
council  shall  be  to: 

1.  Maintain  liaison  with  the  member  states 
of  the  organization,  calling  upon  them  for 
such  pertinent  data  and  information  as  may 
t>e  required  In  giving  consideration  to  recom- 
mendations made  by  them. 

2.  Receive,  register,  and  hold  open  to  in- 
spection by  member  states  all  existing  con- 
tracU  and  agreemenU  relating  to  routes, 
services,  landing  rlghU.  airport  faculties,  or 
other  International  air  matters  to  which  any 
member  state  or  any  airline  of  a  member  state 
is  a  party. 

S.  Supervise  and  coordinate  the  work  of: 
<a)  The  committee  on  air  transport  whose 
functions  shaU  be  to: 

(1)  Observe,  correlate,  and  continuously 
report  upon  the  facts  concerning  the  origin 
and  volume  of  international  air  traffic  and 
the  relation  of  such  traffic,  or  the  demand 
therefor,  to  the  facilities  actually  provided. 

(2)  Request,  collect,  analyze  and  report  on 
hiformation  with  respect  to  subsidies,  tariffs, 
and  costa  of  operation. 

(3)  Study  any  matters  affecting  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  international  air 
services,  including  the  International  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  international  tnmk 
Unas. 

(4)  Stvidy  and  report  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  assembly  as  soon  as  practicable 
on  the  matters  on  which  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  reach  agreement  among  the  na- 
tions Tepresented  at  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference,  convened  lu  Chicago, 
November  1.  1944,  in  particular  tha  aoattara 
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comprehended  within  the  he«dlngs  of  ar- 
lleles  n.  X,  XT.  and  XII  of  Conference  Docu- 
It  423.  together  vlth  Conference  Docu- 
lU  384.  380.  400,  407.  and  429.  and  all 
other  dociunentatlon  relating  thereto. 

(b)  The  committee  on  air  navigation, 
whoM  functions  shall  be  to: 

<1)  Study.  Interpret,  and  advise  on  stand- 
ards and  procedures  with  respect  to  com- 
munications systems  and  air-navlgatlon  aids, 
including  ground  marks:  rules  of  the  air.  and 
alr-trafflc  control  practices;  standards  gov- 
erning the  licensing  of  operating  and 
meehanieal  personnel;  airworthiness  of  air- 
craft; nglatratlon  and  Identification  of  air- 
craft; meteorological  protection  of  interna- 
tional aeronautics;  logbooks  and  manifests; 
aeronautical  maps  and  charts;  airports;  cus- 
toms. Immigration,  and  quarantine  proce- 
dure; accident  Investigation,  including  search 
and  salvage;  and  the  further  unification 
ot  aomberlng  and  systems  of  dimensioning 
and  specification  of  dimensions  used  in  con- 
nection  with   International   air   navigation. 

(2>  Recommend  the  adoption  and  take  all 
possible  steps  to  secure  the  application,  of 
minimum  reqxiirements  and  standard  pro- 
cedures with  zespect  to  the  subjects  In  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

<3)  Continue  the  preparation  of  technical 
docoments.  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Conference  approved  at  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 6.  1944.  and  with  the  resulting  sug- 
gestions of  the  member  states,  for  attach- 
ment to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation,  signed  at  Chicago  on  Deconber 
7,1044. 

<c)  Tlie  committee  on  International  con- 
vention on  civil  aviation,  whose  functions 
Shan  be  to  cootlnua  the  study  of  an  inter- 
national convention  on  civil  aviation. 

4.  Receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the 
eommitteca  and  working  groups. 

6.  Transmit  to  each  member  state  the  re- 
ports of  ttaeae  committees  and  working 
groups  aoid  the  findings  of  the  council 
thereon. 

6.  Make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
teehnioal  matten  to  the  member  states  of 
the  aasemldy  tndlvld\ially  or  collectively. 

7.  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  assem- 

wy. 

8.  When  expressly  requested  by  all  the 
parties  concerned,  act  as  an  arbitral  body  on 
any  differences  arising  among  member  states 
relating  to  International  civil  aviation  mat- 
ters which  may  be  submitted  to  It.  The 
council  may  render  an  advisory  report  or. 
If  the  parties  concerned  so  expressly  decide, 
they  may  obligate  themselves  in  advance  to 
acc^t  the  decision  of  the  council.  The  pro- 
cedure to  govern  the  arbitral  proceedings 
shall  be  determined  in  agreement  between 
the  council  and  all  the  interested  parties. 

9.  On  direction  of  the  assembly,  convene 
another  conference  on  International  dvil 
aviation;  or  at  such  time  as  the  convention 
Is  ratified,  convene  the  first  assembly  under 
the  convention. 

ACTICLS  IV — THX  SaCIRABT  CXNKIAI, 

Functions  of  Secretary  General:  The  Sec- 
retary General  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
.jand  administrative  ofBcer  of  the  organlsa- 
tlon.  The  Secretary  General  shall  be  respon- 
sible to  the  council  as  a  whole  and,  following 
establlahed  policies  of  the  coTincil,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  carry  out  the 
duties  assigned  to  him  by  the  Council.  The 
Secretary  General  shall  make  periodic  reports 
to  the  Council  covolng  the  progress  of  the 
•ecretarlat's  activities.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral shall  appoint  the  staff  of  the  secretariat. 
He  shall  likewise  appoint  the  secretariat  and 
staff  neoeasary  to  the  functioning  of  the  as- 
•embly.  of  the  Council,  and  of  committees  or 
•oeh  worting  groups  as  are  mentioned  in  the 
present  agreement,  or  may  be  constituted 
ponoant  thereto. 


ASTXCLS  V — r  HAMCIS 


Bach  member  state  shall 
of  Its  own  delegation  t< 
the  salary,  travel  and  oi  ber 
own  delegate  on  the  Couqcll 
sentatlves  on  committees 
Ing  groups. 

Contributions:  The  ex^nses 
Izatlon  shall  be  borne  by 
In  proportions  to  be  decided 
Funds  shall  be  advance  I 
state  to  cover  the  Initilil 
organization. 

Suspension  for  financli  1 
assembly  may  suspend  tbe 
any  member  state  that 
within  a  reasonable  perioh 
gatlons  to  the  organlzatlpn. 


aancLx  n — spkcal  Dtmxs 


liy 
Agr(  ement 
Traisport 


terms 


The  organization  shall 
functions  placed  upon  it 
Air  Services  Tranait 
International      Air 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  on 
In  accordance  with  the 
therein  set  forth. 

Members  of  the 
who  have  not  accepted 
Services  transit  agreement 
tional  Air  Transport 
Chicago  on  December  7 
the  right  to  vote  on  any 
to  the  assembly  or  council 
Bions  of  the  relevant 


assemi  ly 


and  the  council 

International  Air 

or  the  Intema- 

drawn  up  at 

]  944.  Shall  not  have 

questions  referred 

under  the  provi- 


tte 


agre  tment 


agre  ;ments. 


ABTKXC  Vn — TKANSm  OF 

Ain> 


1  TnrcnoNS,  kxcoeds. 


ntOPI  tTT 


The  exercise  of  any 
have  been  herein  asslgne< 
organls§tlon  shall  cease 
those  particular  functiot^ 
pleted  or  transferred  to 
organization.    At   the   tliiie 
Into  force  of  the  Convention 
Civil  Aviation  signed  at 
1944.  the  records  and 
visional  organization  shal 
the  International  Civil 
establlahed  under  the 
ventlon. 


aancut  vm — ixicrt 

Mxinmi  stA' 


t]ke 


<f 
aieas 


protect  Ion 


SicTioif  1.  Sovereignty 
recognize  that  every  stat« 
exclusive  sovereignty  over 
Its  territory. 

Sxc.  a.  Terrlt<»y:  For 
agreement  the  territory 
deemed  to  be  the  land 
water*   adjacent   thereto 
elgnty.  suaeralnty. 
such  state. 

Ssc.  3.  Civil  and  state 
ment  shall  be  applicable 
and  shall  not  be  appllcab 
Aircraft  used  in  military 
services  shall  be  deemed 

Sac.  4.  Landing  at 
cept  in  a  case  where,  und^r 
agreement  or  of  a  special 
craft  are  permitted  to 
a  member  state  without 
craft  which  enters  the 
ber  state   shall,  if  the 
state  so  require.  land  at 
nated  by  that  state  for 
toms  and  other  examination 
from  the  territory  of  a 
aircraft  shall  depart  from 
nated    customs    airport, 
designated  c\utoms 
lished  by  the  State  and 
Provisional  International 
ganlzatlon  for  comm 
member  states. 

Ssc  5.    AppllcabUlty    of] 
Subject  to  the  provlaions 
the  laws  and  r^tilatlons 
relating  to  the  admlssloii 
from  its  tarrltory  ot  alrcrift 


alrpo"ts 


bear  the  expenses 

the  assembly  and 

expenses  of  its 

and  of  Its  repre- 

or  subsidiary  work- 

of  the  organ- 

the  member  states 

by  the  assembly. 

by  each  member 

expenses  of  the 

delinquency:  The 

voting  power  of 

falls  to  discharge, 

its  financial  obll- 


also  carry  out  the 

the  International 

and  by  the 

Agreement 

December  7.  1944. 

and  conditions 


fiuictions  which  shall 
to  the  provisional 
at  any  time  that 
have  been  com- 
an^ther  international 
of   the   coming 
on  International 
,  December  7, 
property  of  the  pro- 
be transferred  to 
Aviation  Organization 
aboire-mentloned  con- 


Cl  icago. 


OVER  TBBUTOaT  0» 


The  member  states 
has  complete  and 
the  airspace  above 


purposes  of  this 

a  state  shall  be 

and  territorial 

under   the    sover- 

or  mandate  of 


aircraft:  This  agree- 

r  to  civil  aircraft, 

e  to  state  aircraft. 

I  ustoms  and  police 

be  state  aircraft. 

airport:   Ex- 

the  terms  of  an 

authorization,  alr- 

the  territory  of 

landing.    Every  alr- 

terrltory  of  a  mem- 

r^gulations  of  that 

an  airport  deslg- 

purpose  of  cus- 

On  departure 

state,  such 

a  similarly  desig- 

Patlculars    of    all 

shall  be  pub- 

ti-ansmltted  to  the 

ClvU  Aviation  Or- 

to  all  other 


t) 
customs 


cress 


tie 


member 


lunlci  itlon 


air  regulations: 
Qf  this  agreement, 
>f  a  member  state 

to  or  departure 
engaged  In  In- 


ternational air  navigation,  or  to  the  opera- 
tion and  navigation  of  such  aircraft  while 
within  Its  territory,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
aircraft  of  all  member  states  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  nationality,  and  shall  be  com- 
plied with  by  such  aircraft  upon  entering  or 
departing  from  or  while  within  the  territory 
of  that  state. 

Sbc.  8.  Rules  of  the  air,  etc.  Each  member 
state  undertakes  to  adopt  measures  to  insure 
that  every  aircraft  flying  over  or  maneuver- 
ing within  Its  territory  and  that  every  air- 
craft carrying  its  nationality  mark,  wherever 
It  may  be,  shall  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regtilatlocs  relating  to  the  filght  and  ma- 
neuver of  aircraft  there  In  force.  Each  mera- 
^oer  state  undertakes  to  Insure  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  persons  violating  the  regulations 
applicable. 

Sec.  7.  Entry  and  clearance  regulations: 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  member  state 
as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure  from  Its 
territory  of  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo  of 
aircraft,  such  as  regulations  relating  to  entry, 
clearance.  Immigration,  passports,  customs, 
and  quarantine  shall  be  complied  with  by  or 
on  behalf  of  such  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
upon  entrance  Into  or  departure  from,  or 
while  within  the  territory  of  that  state. 

Sbc.  8.  Prevention  of  spread  of  disease: 
The  member  states  agree  to  take  effective 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  by  means  of 
air  navigation  of  cholera,  typhus  (epidemic), 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and  plague,  and  such 
other  communclable  diseases  as  the  member 
states  shall  from  time  to  time  decide  to  Aea- 
Ignate,  and  to  that  end  member  states  will 
keep  in  close  consultation  with  the  agencies 
concerned  with  international  regulations  re- 
lating to  sanitary  measures  applicable  to  air- 
craft. Such  consultation  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  application  of  any  existing 
International  convention  on  this  subject  to 
which  the  member  states  may  be  parties. 

Ssc.  9.  Each  member  state  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  agreement — 

1.  Designation  of  routes  and  airports: 
Designate  the  route  to  be  followed  within  Its 
territory  by  any  international  air  service  and 
the  airports  which  any  such  service  may  tise; 

2.  Charges  for  uae  of  airports  and  facilities: 
Impose  or  permit  to  be  Imposed  on  any  such 
service  Just  and  reasonable  charges  for  tho 
use  of  such  airports  and  other  facilities; 
these  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  such  airports  and  facili- 
ties by  its  national  aircraft  engaged  In  slml« 
lar  International  services; 

provided  that,  upon  representation  by  an  In- 
terested member  state,  the  charges  Imposed 
for  the  use  of  airports  and  other  facilities 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Council, 
which  shall  report  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  for  the  consideration  of  the 
state  or  states  concerned. 

Ssc.  10.  Search  of  aircraft:  The  appro- 
priate authorities  of  each  of  the  member 
states  shall  have  the  right,  without  unreason- 
able delay,  to  search  aircraft  of  the  other 
member  states  on  landing  or  depfui:iu-e.  and 
to  inspect  the  certificates  and  other  docu- 
ments prescribed  by  this  agreement. 

ASTICUE  IX.   MCASrSXS  TO  FACILITATX  AIR   NAVI- 
GATION 

SxcnoNl.  Air  navigation  facilities:  Each 
member  state  undertakes,  so  far  as  It  may 
find  practicable,  to  make  available  such  radio 
facilities,  such  meteorological  services,  and 
such  other  air  navigation  facilities  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  safe  and  efficient  scheduled  Interna- 
tional air  services  under  the  provisions  of  thla 
agreement. 

Ssc.  2.  Aircraft  in  distress:  Each  member 
state  undertakes  to  provide  such  measures 
of  aaslatance  to  aircraft  in  distress  in  Ita 
territory  as  It  may  find  practicable,  and  to 
permit,  subject  to  the  control  of  Its  own 
authorities,  the  owners  or  authorities  of  the 
state  In  which  the  aircraft  la  registered  to 
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provide  such  meaeures  of  assistance  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  the  circumstances. 

Ssc.  3.  Investigation  of  accidents:  In  the 
event  of  an  accident  to  an  aircraft  of  a  mem- 
ber state  occurring  in  the  territory  of  an- 
other member  state,  and  involving  death  or 
eerlous  Injtiry,  or  Indicating  serious  technical 
defect  In  the  aircraft  or  air  navigation  facili- 
ties, the  state  in  which  the  accident  occurs 
will  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  accident.  The  state  in  which 
the  aircraft  Is  registered  shall  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  observers  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  Inquiry  and  the  state  holding  the 
inquiry  shall  communicate  the  report  and 
findings  In  the  matter  to  that  state. 

ASTICLB  X — CONOmONS   TO   BX  TVZmXXD   WITH 
BBSFXCT  TO  AaCXAFT 

SscnoN  1.  Documents  carried  In  aircraft: 
Svny  aircraft  of  a  member  state,  engaged 
In  Interna tlonsd  navigation,  shall  carry  the 
following  docimients: 

(a)  Its  certificate  of  registration. 

(b)  Its  certificate  of  airworthiness. 

(c)  The  appropriate  licenses  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  crew. 

(d)  Its  Journey  log  book. 

(e)  If  it  Is  equipped  with  radio  apparatus, 
the  aircraft  radio  station  license. 

(f)  If  It  carries  passengers,  a  list  of  their 
names  and  places  of  embarkation  and  desti- 
nation. 

(g)  If  it  carries  cargo,  a  manifest  and  de- 
tailed declarations  of  the  cargo. 

Sec.  a.  Aircraft  radio  equipment:  (a) 
Aircraft  of  each  member  state  may.  In  or 
over  the  territory  of  other  member  states, 
carry  radio  transmitting  apparatus  only  if  a 
license  to  install  and  operate  such  apparatus 
has  been  Issued  by  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  state  In  which  the  aircraft  Is  regis- 
tered. Tha  use  of  radio  transmitting  appa- 
ratus In  tl)e  territory  of  the  member  state 
whose  territory  Is  flown  over  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
that  state. 

(b)  Radio  transmltlng  apparatus  may  be 
used  only  by  members  of  the  filght  crew 
who  are  provided  with  a  special  license  for 
the  purpose.  Issued  by  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft 
to  registered. 

Sk.  3.  Certificates  of  airworthiness:  Every 
aircraft  engaged  In  international  navigation 
shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of  air- 
worthiness Issued  or  rend«ed  valid  by  the 
state  in  which  It  Is  registered. 

Sec.  4.  Licenses  of  personnel:  (a)  The  pilot 
of  every  aircraft  and  the  other  members  of  the 
operating  crew  of  every  aircraft  engaged  in 
International  navigation  shidl  be  provided 
with  certificates  of  competency  and  licenses 
issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  state  In  which 
the  aircraft  is  registered. 

(b)  Each  member  state  reserves  the  right 
to  refuse  'to  recognize,  for  the  purpose  of 
fiight  above  its  own  territory,  certificates  of 
eompetency  and  licenses  granted  to  any  of 
Its  nationals  by  another  member  state. 

Sac.  6.  Recognition  of  certificates  and  li- 
censes: Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4  (b).  certificates  of  alrwori hiness  and  cer- 
tificates of  competency  and  licenses  Issued 
or  rendered  valid  by  the  member  state  in 
which  the  aircraft  Is  registered,  shall  be  rec- 
ognised as  valid  by  the  other  member  state. 
•  Sec.  6.  Journey  log  books  There  shaU  be 
malnuined  In  respect  of  e^ery  aircraft  en- 
gaged In  international  navigation  a  Jour- 
ney log  book  in  which  shall  be  entered  par- 
ticulars of  the  aircraft,  its  crew,  and  each 
journey. 

Sac.  7.  Photographic  apparatus:  Baeh 
member  state  may  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
use  of  photographic  apparatus  In  aircraft 
over  Its  territory. 


amcLs  zi — Aoram  and  aib  natjoatIon 

FAClLITtSS 

Airports  and  air  navigation  facilities: 
Where  a  member  state  desires  assistance  In 
the  provision  of  airports  or  air  navigation 
facilities  in  Its  territory,  the  Council  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  such 
assistance  so  far  as  may  be  practicable  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  XV 
of  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  signed  at  Chicago,  December  7. 
1944. 

ASTICLS    Zn — JOINT    OPOUTINa    OBGANIBATIONa 
AND    ABSANCXMENTS 

SxcnoN  1.  Constituting  Joint  organisa- 
tions: Nothing  In  this  agreement  shsJl  pre- 
vent two  or  more  member  states  from  con- 
stituting Joint  air  transport  operating  or- 
ganizations or  International  operating  agen- 
cies and  from  pooling  their  air  services  on 
any  routes  or  in  any  regions,  but  such  organi- 
zations or  agencies  and  such  pooled  services 
shall  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement.  Including  those  relating  to  the 
registration  of  agreements  with  the  council. 

Ssc.  2.  The  council  may  suggest  to  mem- 
ber states  concerned  that  they  form  joint 
organizations  to  operate  air  services  on  any 
routes  or  In  any  regions. 

Sic.  3.  Participation  in  operating  organiza- 
tions: A  state  may  participate  In  Joint  oper- 
ating organizations  or  in  pooling  arrange- 
ments., either  through  its  government  or 
through  an  airline  company  or  companies 
designated  by  Its  government.  The  com- 
panies may,  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
state  concerned,  be  state-owned  or  partly 
state-owned  or  privately  owned. 

AsncLs  xm — uNDxaTAKntaa  or  ttwwnm 

■TATSa 

Section  1.  Filing  contracts:  Bach  mem- 
ber state  undertakes  to  transmit  to  the  coun- 
cil copies  of  all  existing  and  future  contracts 
and  agreements  relating  to  routes,  services, 
landing  rights,  airport  facilities,  or  other  In- 
ternational air  matters  to  which  any  member 
state  or  any  airline  of  a  member  state  is  a 
party,  as  described  in  article  m,  section  6, 
subsection  2. 

Ssc.  2.  Filing  statistics:  Bach  member  state 
undertakes  to  require  its  international  air 
lines  to  file  with  the  Council,  in  accordance 
with  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Council, 
trafflc  reports,  cost  statistics,  and  financial 
statements  as  described  in  article  m,  section 
8,  subaectlon  3a  (1)  and  (2),  showing,  among 
other  things,  all  receipts  and  the  sources 
thereof. 

Ssc.  3.  Application  of  aviation  practices: 
The  member  states  undertake,  with  respect 
to  the  matters  set  forth  In  article  in,  section 
6,  subsection  Sb  (1),  to  apply,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  in  their  national  civil  aviation  prac- 
tices, the  general  recommendations  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Conference,  con- 
vened m  Chicago.  November  1,  1944,  and  such 
recommendations  as  will  be  made  through 
the  continuing  study  of  the  cotmcU. 

AKTICLSXrr — ^WTTBOaAWAI. 

Any  member  state,  a  party  to  the  present 
agreement,  may  withdraw  therefrom  on  8 
months'  notice  given  by  it  to  the  secretary 
general,  who  shall  at  once  inform  all  the 
member  states  of  the  organisation  at  such 
notice  of  withdrawal. 

ABTICLZ   XV — DCriMlTlONa 

^r  the  purpose  of  this  agreement  the 
expression : 

(a)  "Air  sendee"  means  any  scheduled  air 
service  performed  by  aircraft  for  the  publie 
transpcxt  of  passengers,  mail,  or  eargo. 

(b)  "International  air  servlee"  means  an 
air  service  which  passes  through  the  air  space 
over  the  territory  oC  more  than  one  state. 


(c)  "Air  Ucc"  means  any  air  transport 
enterprise  offering  or  operating  an  interna- 
tional air  service. 

AsnciJi  XVI — KLZcnoN  or  nasT  intesiic 

COUNCIL 

CompoBltlcn  of  first  ccuncil:  The  first  in- 
trrim  council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
states  elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Conference  convened 
in  Chicago  on  November  1.  19<4,  provided 
that  no  state  thus  elected  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  council  until  It  has  accepted 
tho  present  agreement  and  unless  such  cc- 
ceptance  has  taken  place  within  6  nronths 
after  December  7,  1944.  In  no  case  chall  the 
term  of  olSce  of  a  state  as  a  member  of  the 
first  Interim  Council  begin  before  or  go  be- 
yond the  period  of  2  years,  starting  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  afrvement. 

T&klng  seat  on  ccunc'l:  Each  state  so 
elected  to  the  Interim  Coi'-^cU  shall  take  its 
seat  in  the  council  upon  c  cnptance  by  that 
state  of  this  agreement  or  upon  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  agreement,  whichever  is  the 
later  date,  and  it  shall  also  hold  its  seat 
until  the  end  of  the  2  years  following  the 
coming  into  force  of  this  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  state  to  elected  to  the  coun- 
cil which  does  not  accept  this  agreement 
within  6  months  after  the  above-mentioned 
election  shall  not  become  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  the  seat  shall  remain  vacant 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  assembly. 

ASTICLB  ZVU — BKUfATXTXES  AND  ACCXPTANCXa  OP 
AGXEEMKNT 

Signing  the  agreement:  The  undersigned 
delegates  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference,  convened  in  Chicago  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1944.  have  affixed  their  slgnatvu-es  to 
the  present  Interim  Agreement  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  Informed 
at  the  earliest  poasible  date  by  each  of  the 
Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  agreement 
has  been  signed  whether  signature  on  its 
behalf  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
agreement  by  that  Government  and  an  obli- 
gation binding  upon  It. 

Acceptance  of  agreement:  Any  state,  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  and  auy  state 
associated  with  them,  as  well  as  any  sUte 
which  remained  neutral  during  the  preeent 
world  conflict,  not  a  signatory  to  this  agree- 
ment, may  accept  the  present  agreement  as 
an  obligation  binding  upon  it  by  notifica- 
tion of  Its  acceptance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  acceptance 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  such  noUficatlon  by  that  govern- 
ment. 

Coming  into  force:  The  present  Interim 
agreement  shall  come  Into  force  when  It  has 
been  accepted  by  26  states.  Thereafter  It 
will  become  binding  as  to  each  other  state 
indicating  its  acceptance  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  accepUnce  by  that  government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  btatee  shall 
Inform  all  governments  represented  at  the 
International  ClvU  Aviation  Conference  re- 
ferred to  of  the  date  on  which  the  present 
Interim  agreement  comes  into  force  and 
shall  likewise  noUfy  them  of  all  acceptances 
of  the  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned.  hav« 
Ing  been  d\ily  authorised  sign  this  agreement 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  governments  on 
the  dates  appearing  opposite  their  signa- 
tures. 

Done  at  Chicago  the  7th  day  of  December 
1944.  m  the  English  language.  A  text  drawn 
up  in  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal 
authenticity,  shall  be  opened  for  signature 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Both  texts  siiall  be 
depoelted  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  and  certified 
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copies  chall  be  trmtuoltted  by  that  Oovem- 
ment  to  tb*  govemmenU  of  all  the  state* 
which  may  sign  axtd  accept  this  agreement. 

AmMuu  n  TO  PmAz.  Act — Convkhtioh  ow 

Ii«TZaNATIONAL  CiVIL  AVIATION 
PUUMBLX 

Whereas  the  future  development  of  Inter- 
national Civil  avution  can  greatly  help  to 
create  and  preserve  friendship  and  under- 
atanrtlng  anumg  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
th*  tMrtd.  yet  its  abuse  can  become  a  threat 
to  ttM  fsaeral  security:  and 

WlMicas  it  Is  desirable  to  avoid  friction  and 
to  promote  that  cooperation,  between  nations 
and  peoples  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends; 

llierefore.  the  underalgned  governments 
havlag  agreed  on  certain  principles  and  ar- 
raaSMBents  In  order  that  international  civil 
■vtatlaii  may  be  developed  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  manner  and  that  international  air 
transport  services  may  be  esUbllshed  on  the 
basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  operated 
sooiMUy  and  economically. 

Have  accordingly  concluded  this  conven- 
tion to  that  end. 


Parr  I — Ant  Navigation 


CHAJTES 


I CTNESAL    PBINCmjtS    AND    APPUCA- 

TION  or  THB  CONVaimOM 

AanctB  1.  Sovereignty:  The  contracting 
states  rcoognias  that  every  state  has  complete 
and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the  air  space 
above  its  territory. 

A«T.  2.  Territory :  For  the  purposes  of  this 
convention  the  territory  of  a  state  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  land  areas  and  territorial 
waters  adjacent  thereto  under  the  sovereign- 
ty, Buserainty.  protection,  or  mandate  of  such 
State. 

Aar.  3.  Civil  and  state  aircraft:  (a)  This 
convention  shall  be  applicable  only  to  civil 
aircraft,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  state 
aircraft. 

(b)  Aircraft  used  In  military,  customs,  and 
police  services  shall  be  deemed  to  be  state 
aircraft. 

(c)  No  state  aircraft  of  a  contracting  state 
shall  fly  ever  the  territory  of  another  state 
er  land  thereon  without  authurization  by 
special  agreement  or  otheiwise  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  thereof. 

(d)  The  contracting  states  undertake, 
when  Issuing  regulations  for  their  state  au-- 
craft  that  they  will  have  due  regard  for  the 
aafety  of  navigation  of  civil  aircraft. 

A*T.  4.  Misuse  of  civil  aviation :  Each  con- 
tracting state  agrees  not  to  use  civil  aviation 
for  any  purpose  inconsistent  with  the  aims 
Of  this  convention. 

cuAFTxa  n — FitcRT  ovza  TZBarroar  or 

CONTaACTING   STATES 

Arr.  5.  Right  of  nonscheduled  flight:  Each 
contracting  state  agrees  that  all  aircraft  of 
the  other  contracting  states,  being  aircraft 
not  engaged  in  scheduled  international  air 
services,  shall  have  the  risht.  subject  to  the 
obserrsnce  of  the  terms  of  this  conventioo, 
to  OMke  flights  Into  or  tn  transit  nonstop 
•cress  iu  territory  and  to  make  stops  for  nan- 
traOc  purposes  without  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining prior  permission,  and  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  state  flown  over  to  require  land- 
lag.  Bach  contracting  state  nevertheless 
rsaerres  the  right,  for  reasons  of  safety  of 
flight,  to  require  aircraft  desiring  to  proceed 
over  regions  which  are  inaccessible  or  with- 
out adequate  air-navigatlon  lacilitlea  to  fol- 
low praacrlbed  routes,  or  to  obtain  special 
psmlaskm  for  such  fUghu. 

ftMta  aircraft,  if  ettgaged  in  the  earrlace  of 
passengers,  cargo,  or  mall  for  remuneration 
or  hire  on  other  than  scheduled  international 
alra«rTtceB.  shall  also,  subject  to  the  prori- 
■IMIB  at  article  7,  have  the  privilege  of  taking 
on  or  discharging  passengers,  cargo,  or  mall. 
rabjset  to  the  rlgbt  -of  any  stau  where  tuch 
•nbarkauon  or  discharge  takes  place  to  im- 
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within  Its  territory,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
aircraft  of  all  contracting  states  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  nationality,  and  shall  be  com- 
plied  with  by  such  aircraft  upon  entering  or 
departing  from  or  while  within  the  territory 
of  that  state. 

Aht.  12.  Rules  of  the  air:  Each  contracting 
state  undertakes  to  adopt  measures  to  insure 
that  every  aircraft  flying  over  or  maneuver- 
ing within  its  territory  and  that  every  air- 
craft carrying  its  nationality  mark,  wherever 
tuch  aircraft  may  be.  shall  comply  with  the 
rtiles  and  regulations  relating  to  the  flight 
and  maneuver  of  aircraft  there  in  force, 
force.  Each  contracting  state  undertakes  to 
keep  its  own  regulations  in,  the.se  respects 
uniform,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  with 
those  established  from  time  to  time  under 
this  convention.  Over  the  high  seas,  the 
rules  in  force  shall  be  those  established  un- 
der this  convention.  Each  contracting 
state  undertakes  to  insure  the  prosecution 
of  all  persons  violating  the  regulations  ap- 
plicable. 

Akt.  13.  Entry  and  clearance  regulations: 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  contracting 
state  as  to  the  admission  to  or  departure  '  *  ^^ 
from  its  territory  of  passengers,  crew,  or  * 
cargo  of  aircraft,  such  as  regulations  re- 
lating to  entry,  clearance,  immigration,  pass- 
porte.  customs,  and  quarantine  shall  be  com- 
plied with  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  passengers, 
crew  or  cargo  upon  entrance  into  or  departure 
from,  or  while  within  the  territory  of  that 
state. 

AST.  14.  Prevention  of  spread  of  disease: 
Each  contracting  state  agrees  to  take  eflectlve 
measure  to  prevent  the  spread  by  means  of 
air  navigation  of  cholera,  typhus  (epidemic), 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  plague,  and  such  other 
communicable  diseases  as  the  contracting 
states  shall  from  time  to  time  decide  to 
designate,  and  to  that  end  contracting  States 
will  keep  in  close  consultation  with  •  the 
agencies  concerned  with  International  regu- 
lations relating  to  sanitary  measures  ap- 
plicable to  aircraft.  Such  consultation  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  application  of 
any  existing  International  convention  on  this  ' 
subject  to  which  the  contracting  states  may 
be  parties. 

AST.  15.  Airport  and  similar  charges: 
Every  airport  in  a  contracting  state  which 
H  open  to  public  use  by  Ite  national  air- 
craft shall  likewise,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  Article  68,  be  open  under  uniform  con- 
ditions to  the  aircraft  of  all  the  other  con- 
tracting states.  The  like  uniform  conditions 
shall  apply  to  the  use.  by  aircraft  of  every 
contracting  state,  of  all  air  navigation  facili- 
ties, including  radio  and  meteorological  serv- 
ices, which  may  be  provided  for  public  use 
for  the  safety  and  expedition  of  air  naviga- 
tion. 

Any  charges  that  may  be  imposed  or  per- 
mitted to  be  Imposed  by  a  contracting  state 
for  the  use  of  such  alrporte  and  air  naviga- 
tion facilities  by  the  aircraft  of-  any  other 
contracthig  state  shall  not  be  higher, 

(a)  as  to  aircraft  not  engaged  in  sched- 
uled Intamational  air  services,  than  those 
that  would  be  paid  by  Ita  national  aircraft 
of  the  same  class  engaged  in  similar  opera- 
tions, and 

(b)  as  to  aircraft  engaged  In  scheduled 
International  air  services,  than  those  that 
would  be  paid  by  Its  national  aircraft  en- 
gaged In  similar  international  air  services. 

AU  such  charges  shall  be  published  and 
communicated  to  the  International  ClvU 
Aviation  Organization:  Provided.  That,  upon 
representation  by  an  Interested  contracting 
state,  the  charges  imposed  for  the  use  of  alr- 
porta  and  other  facilities  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  council,  which  shall  report 
and  make  recommendations  thereon  for  the 
TOnsideratlon  of  the  state  or  states  concerned. 
No  fees,  dues,  or  other  charges  shall  be  Im- 
P<Med  by  any  contracting  state  In  respect 
solely  of  the  right  of  transit  over  or  entry 
Into  or  exit  from  Its  territory  of  any  alrcrals 
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of  a  contracting  state  or  pei'sons  or  property 
thereon. 

Aar.  16.  Beardi  of  aircraft  The  appropriate 
authorities  of  ectch  of  the  contracting  statas 
shall  have  the  right,  without  tinreasonabfe 
delay,  to  search  aircraft  ol  the  other  con- 
tracting states  on  landing  cr  departure,  and 
lito  inspect  the  certificates  ind  other  docu- 
menta  prescribed  by  this  convention. 

CHAFTEB     m NATIONAUTT     OT    AntCEATT 

Akt.  17.  Nationality  of  c.ircraft:  Aircraft 
have  the  nationality  of  tho  stata  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

Aar.  18.  Dual  registration:  An  aircraft 
cannot  be  validly  registered  in  more  than 
one  state,  but  its  registration  may  be  changed 
from  on^  state  to  another. 

AST.  19.  National  laws  governing  registra- 
tion: The  registration  or  transfer  of  registra- 
tion of  aircraft  in  any  conteaotlng  state 
ahall  be  made  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and 
regulations. 

Akt.  20.  Display  of  mark 3:  Every  aircraft 
engaged  in  International  air  navigation  shall 
bear  its  appropriate  nationality  and  regis- 
tration marks. 

Art.  21.  Report  of  registrations:  Each  con- 
tracting stata  undertakes  to  supply  to  any 
other  contracting  state  or  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  on  de- 
mand. Information  concern  ng  the  registra- 
tion and  ownership  of  any  particulsf  aircraft 
registered  in  that  state.  la  addition,  each 
contracting  stata  shall  furnish  reports  to  the 
Xntematlonal  Civil  Avlatlcn  Organization, 
tmder  such  regulations  as  the  lattar  may  pre- 
scribe, giving  such  pertinent  data  as  can  be 
made  available  concerning  the  ownership 
and  control  of  aircraft  refristered  In  that 
stata  an*!  habitually  engaged  in  International 
alT  navigation.  The  data  tlius  obtained  by 
the  International  Civil  Avl:itlon  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  made  available  by  It  on  request 
to  the  other  contracting  states. 

CHAPm    IV — MXASUaXS    to    rACZLIXATK    AIB 

navigation 

Akt.  22.  Facilitation  of  formalities:  Each 
contracting  stata  agrees  to  adopt  all  practica- 
ble measures,  through  the  Issuance  of  special 
regulations  or  otherwise,  to  f.icUltata  and  ex- 
pedite navigation  by  aircraft  loetween  the  ter- 
ritories of  contracting  states,  and  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delays  to  atrcr.ift,  crews,  pas- 
sengers and  cargo,  especially  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  relating  to  Immigration, 
quarantine,  customs  and  defiance. 

Akt.  33.  Customs  and  Immigration  pro- 
cedures: Each  contracting  state  undertakes, 
so  far  as  it  may  find  practicable,  to  establish 
customs  and  immigration  procedures  affect- 
ing International  air  navigation  In  accord- 
ance with  the  practices  which  may  be  estab- 
llihad  or  recommended  from  time  to  time, 
pursuant  to  this  convention.  Nothing  in  this 
convention  shall  be  construed  as  preventing 
tbe  establishment  of  customs-free  alrporta. 

Akt.  24.  Customs  duty:  (s)  Aircraft  on  a 
flight  to,  from,  or  across  the  territory  of  an- 
other contracting  state  shell  be  admitted 
temporarily  free  of  duty,  sutject  to  the  cus- 
toms regulations  of  the  state.  Fuel,  lubricat- 
ing oils,  spare  parte,  regular  equipment  and 
aircraft  stor&  on  board  an  a  rcraft  of  a  con- 
tracting state,  on  arrival  in  the  territory  of 
another  contracting  state  and  retained  on 
board  on  leaving  the  territory  of  that  state 
shall  be  exempt  from  customs  duty,  inspec- 
tion fees  or  similar  national  or  local  duties 
and  charges.  This  exempticr  shall  not  apply 
to  any  quantities  or  articles  unloaded,  except 
In  accordance  with  the  custoros  regulations  of 
the  State,  which  may  requir<  that  they  sball 
be  kept  under  customs  supervision. 

(b)  Spare  parte  and  equi]iment  imported 
Into  the  territory  of  a  contracting  state  for 
Incorporation  in  or  use  on  an  aircraft  of 
another  contracting  state  MOgaged  In  in- 
ternational air  navigation  sl:.all  be  admitted 
tree  of  customs  duty,  subject  to  compliance 


with  the  regulations  of  the  state  concerned, 
which  may  provide  that  the  articles  shall  be 
kept  luKler  customs  supervtelon  and  eontrol. 

Abt.  25.  Aircraft  In  distress :  Each  con- 
tracting state  undertakes  to  provide  such 
measures  of  assistance  to  aircraft  in  distress 
In  its  territory  as  It  may  find  practicable, 
and  to  permit,  subject  to  control  by  Ite  own 
authorities,  the  owners  of  the  aircraft  or 
authorities  of  the  State  In  which  the  air- 
craft is  registered  to  provide  such  measures 
of  assistanoe  as  may  be  neceesltated  by  the 
circumstances.  Bach  contracting  state, 
when  undertaking  search  for  missing  air- 
craft, will  collaborate  In  coordinated  meaa- 
uree  which  may  be  recommended  from  time 
to  time  piirsuant  to  this  convention. 

Abt.  26.  Investigation  of  accldento:  In 
the  event  of  an  accident  to  an  aircraft  dl  a 
contracting  state  occurring  in  the  territbry 
of  another  contracting  state,  and  Involving 
death  or  serious  injury,  or  Indicating  serious 
technical  defect  in  the  aircraft  or  air  naviga- 
tion facilities,  the  state  in  which  the  accident 
occurs  will  Institute  an  Inquiry  Into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accident,  In  accordance, 
so  far  as  Its  laws  permit,  with  th-;  procedure 
which  may  be  recommended  by  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  The 
state  in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered  shall 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  appoint  ob- 
servers to  be  present  at  the  Inquiry  and  the 
state  holding  the  Inquiry  shall  communicate 
the  report  and  findings  in  the  matter  to  that 
state. 

Akt.  27.  Exemption  from  seisure  on  patent 
claims:  (a)  While  engaged  In  international 
air  navigation,  any  authorized  entry  of  air- 
craft of  a  contracting  state  into  Uie  terri- 
tory of  another  contracting  state  or  author- 
ized transit  across  the  territory  of  such  state 
with  or  without  landings  shall  not  entail  any 
seizure  or  detention  of  the  aircraft  or  any 
claim  agamst  the  owner  or  operator  thereof 
or  any  other  interference  therewith  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  state  or  any  perron  therein, 
on  the  ground  that  the  construction,  mecha- 
nism, parts,  accessories,  or  operation  of  the 
aircraft  is  an  Infringement  of  any  patent,  de- 
sign, or  model  duly  granted  or  registered  In 
the  state  whose  territory  is  entered  by  the 
alrciaft.  It  being  agreed  that  no  deposit  of 
security  In  connection  with  the  foregoing 
exemption  from  seizure  or  detention  of  the 
aircraft  shall  m  any  case  be  required  In  the 
state  entered  by  such  aircraft. 

(b)  "Hie  provisions  of  paragrraph  (a)  of 
this  article  shall  also  be  applicable  to  the 
storage  of  spare  parte  and  spare  equlment 
for  the  aircraft  and  the  right  to  use  and 
Install  the  same  in  the  repair  of  an  aircraft 
of  a  contracting  state  in  the  territory  of  any 
other  contracting  state,  provided  that  any 
patented  part  or  equipment  so  stored  shall 
not  be  sold  or  distributed  Internally  In  or  ex- 
ported commercially  from  the  contracting 
state  entered  by  the  aircraft. 

(c)  The  benefita  of  this  article  shall  apply 
only  to  such  states,  parties  to  this  conven- 
tion, as  either  (1)  are  parties  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  and  to  any  amendmente 
thereof;  or  (2)  have  enacted  patent  laws 
which  recognise  and  give  adequate  protection 
to  Inventions  made  by  the  nationals  of  the 
other  states  parties  to  this  convention. 

AST.  28.  Air  navigation  facilities  and 
standard  systems:  Esch  contracting  Stata 
undertakes,  so  far  as  it  may  find  practicable 
to: 

(a)'  Provide,  in  Ita  territory,  alrporta.  radio 
services,  meteorological  services  and  other 
air  navigation  facilities  to  facilitate  interna- 
tional air  navigation.  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  practices  recommended  or 
estabUsbed  from  time  to  time,  pursuant  to 
this  convention; 

(b)  Adopt  and  put  Into  operation  the  ap- 
propriate standard  systems  of  communica- 
tions procedure,  codes,  markings,  signals, 
lighting  and  other  operational  practices  and 


rules  which  may  be 
lished  from  time  to 
convention: 

(c)  Collaborate  in 
to  secure  the  publ 
maps  and  charts  in 
ards  which  may  be 
lished  from  time  to 
convention. 

CRAPTEK  V — CO: 


recommended  or.i^tab- 
time,  pursuant  to  this 

International  measures 
ication  of  aeronautical 
accordance  with  stand- 
recommended  or  estab- 

time,  piuvuant  to  this 


INWTICNS  TO  WE  mjTUJCD  WITH 
KESPECT  TO  AraCBAFT 

AKT.  29.  Documenta  carried  In  aircraft: 
Every  aircraft  of  a  contracting  Stata.  en- 
gaged in  international  navigation,  shall  carry 
the  Xollowiug  documents  In  conformity  «'lth 
the  conditions  prescribed  In  this  convention: 

(a)  Ita  certificate  of  registration: 

(b)  Ita  certificate  of  airworthiness: 

(c)  The  appropriate  licenses  for  each  mem* 
ber  of  the  crew; 

(d)  Ite  Journey  log  book; 

(e)  If  It  Is  equipped  with  radio  apparatus, 
the  aircraft  radio  station  license; 

(f)  If  It  carries  paseengers,  a  list  of  their 
names  and  places  of  embarkation  and  desti- 
nstion; 

(g)  If  it  carries  cargo,  a  manifest  and  da- 
tailed  declarations  of  the  caigo. 

Akt.  30.  Aircraft  radio  equipment:  (a)  Air- 
craft of  each  contracting  state  may.  in 
or  over  the  territory  of  other  contracting 
States,  carry  radio  transmitting  apparatus 
only  if  a  license  to  Install  and  operate  such 
apparatus  has  been  Issued  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  state  in  which  the  aircraft 
is  registered.  The  use  of  radio  transmitting 
app>aratus  in  the  territory  of  the  coutractlng 
State  whose  territory  is  flown  over  shall  be 
In  accordance  wtlh  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  that  state. 

(b)  Radio  transmitting  apparatus  may  be 
used  only  by  members  of  the  flight  crew  who 
are  provided  with  a  special  license  for  the 
purpose,  issued  by  the  appropriate  sutbor- 
Ities  of  the  State  In  which  the  aircraft  Is 
registered. 

Abt.  31.  Certificates  of  airworthiness:    Ev- 
~  ery  aircraft  engaged  in  international  naviga- 
tion 6h€Ul  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
airworthiness  Issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the 
state    in    which    it   is   regUtered. 

Abt.  32.  Licenses  of  personnel:  (a)  The 
pilot  of  every  aircraft  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  operating  crew  of  every  aircraft 
engaged  in  international  navigation  shall  be 
provided  with  certificates  of  competency  and 
licenses  issued  or  rendered  valid  by  the  state 
in  which  the  aircraft  is  registered. 

(b)  Bach  contracting  state  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  to  recognise,  for  the  purpose 
of  flight  above  Its  own  territory,  certificates 
of  competency  and  licenses  granted  to  any  of 
ite  nationals  by  ancilier  contracting  state. 

Abt.  S3.  Recognition  of  certificates  and 
licenses:  Certificates  of  airworthiness  and 
certificates  of  competency  and  licenses  Issued 
or  rendered  valid  by  the  contracting  state  In 
which  the  aircraft  is  registered,  shall  be  rec- 
ognised as  valid  by  the  other  contracting 
states,  provided  that  the  requlremente  under 
which  such  certificates  or  licenses  were  Issued 
or  rendered  valid  are  equal  to  or  above  the 
minimum  standards  which  may  be  established 
from  time  to  time  piusuant  to  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Akt.  84.  Journey  log  books:  There  shall  be 
maintained  in  respect  of  vftry  aircraft  en- 
gaged In  international  navigation  a  Journey 
log  book  In  which  shall  be  entered  particu- 
lars of  the  sircraft.  its  crew  and  of  each 
Journey,  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  this  Conveu- 
tion. 

Abt.  88.  Cargo  restrictions:  (a)  No  munl- 
tlons  of  war  or  implements  of  war  may  be 
carried  in  or  alxnw  the  territory  of  a  stata 
tn  aircraft  eng^^  In  International  naviga- 
tion, except  by  permission  of  such  state.  Bach 
stata  shall  detemUne  by  regulations  what 
constitutes  munitions  of  war  or  Implemente 
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of  war  for  the  purpoaea  of  thla  article,  giv- 
Ing  due  oonaldaratlOQ.  for  the  purpoaca  of 
uniformltT,  to  auch  recommen<latlona  a« 
tlM  International  ClvU  Aviation  Organisa- 
tion may  from  tune  to  time  make. 

(b)  Each  ecmtractlng  state  reaerrea  the 
right,  for  raMOM  of  public  order  and  aafety. 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  carriage  In  or 
aboTe  lu  territory  of  artlclea  other  than 
thoae  enumerated  In  paragraph  (a) :  Provided 
that  no  distinction  U  made  In  this  respect 
between  Its  national  aircraft  engaged  In  tn- 
tematlonal  navigation  and  the  aircraft  of 
the  other  state*  so  engaged;  and  provided 
further  that  no  restriction  shall  be  imposed 
which  may  Interfere  with  the  carriage  and  use 
on  aircraft  of  apparatua  neceaaary  for  the 
operation  or  navigation  of  the  aircraft  or 
the  safety  of  the  personnel  or  passengers. 

A«T.  30.  Protograpblc  apparatus:  Each  con- 
tracting state  may  prohibit  or  regulate  the 
UM  of  photographic  apparatua  In  aircraft 
orei  ita  territory. 

CMAPTIB     VI — ^DrrXBNATIONAI,      STANOAaOe      AKD 
RSCOMlCXIfDKD  PBACTICXS 

A»T.  37.  Adoption  of  international  stand- 
ards and  procedures.  Bach  contracting  sUte 
undertalces  to  collaborate  in  securing  the 
highest  practicable  degree  of  uniformity  In 
Wguiatlons,  standards,  procedures,  and  organ- 
isation in  relation  to  aircraft,  personnel,  alr- 
waya.  and  auxiliary  services  In  all  matters 
In  which  such  uniformity  will  facilitate  and 
improve  air  navigation. 

To  this  end  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  shall  adopt  and  amend 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary,  In- 
ternational standards  and  recommended 
practices  and  prccedures  dealing  with: 

(a)  Communications  systems  and  air  navi- 
gation aids,  Including  ground  marking; 

(b>  Characteristics  of  airports  and  landing 
areas: 

(c>  Rules  of  the  air  and  air  traffic  control 
practices: 

(d)  Licensing  of  operating  and  mechanical 
psraonnel: 

(e)  Alrworthlneas  of  aircraft: 

(f )  Registration  and  Identification  of  air- 
craft: 

(g)  Collection  and  exchange  of  meteoro- 
logical inldrmation; 

<h)  Log  books; 

(1)  Aeronautical  meps  and  charts: 
(J)  Customs  and  immigration  procedures; 
(k)   Aircraft  In  dlatreas  and  Investigation 
of  accidents: 

and  such  other  matters  concerned  with  the 
aafety.  regularity,  and  efficiency  of  air  navi- 
gation as  may  from  time  to  time  appear 
•ppn^rlate. 

A«T.    38.  Departures    from    International 
•tandrrds  and  procedures:  Any  state  which 
finds  It  impracticable  to  comply  In  all  re- 
spects with  any  such  international  standard 
or  procedure,  or  to  bring  its  own  regulations 
or  practices  into  full  accord  with  any  inter- 
national standard  or  procedure  after  amend- 
ment of  the  latter,  or  which  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  regulations  or  practices  differ- 
ing  In   any   partlciilar   respect   from   those 
established    l^    an    International    standard, 
ahall  give  Inunedlate  notification  to  the  In- 
ternational   ClvU    Aviation   Organization   of 
the  differences  between  its  own  practice  and 
that  esubliahed  by  the  international  stand- 
ard.    In  the  case  of  amendments  to  inter- 
national standards,  any  state  which  does  not 
make   the   appropriate   amendmenta   to   Its 
own  regulations  or  practices  ahall  give  notice 
to  the  councU  within  60  days  of  the  adop- 
tion <a  the  amendment  to  the  International 
•t^dsrd.   or   Indicate   the   action   which    it 
propoMS  to  take.     In  any  such  case,  the  co\in- 
cU  ahall  make  immediate  notification  to  all 
other  sutes  of  the  difference  which  exists 
between  one  or  more  features  of  an  Interna- 
tional standard  and  the  corresponding  na- 
Uonal  pr»ctlce  of  that  sUte. 


t  lere 


encorsed 


certl£  cate 
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AST.  39.  Endorsement 
licenses:    (a)  Any   airci^ift 
with  ntpect  to  which 
national  standard  of  a 
formance.  and  which  fa|ed 
satisfy  tliat  standard  at 
tlflcatlon,  ahall  have 
to  ita  airworthiness 
enumeration   of   the 
which  it  so  failed. 

(b)  Any  person  holdli^g 
not  eatisfy  in  full  the 
in  tile  international 
claas  of  license  or 
shall  iuive  endorsed  on 
license  a  complete 
ticulars  in  which  he 
conditions. 

A«T.   40.  Validity   of 
and  licenses:  No  aircraft 
certificates  or  licenses  sc 
tlclpate  In  Internationa 
with  the  permission  of 
whose  territory  is  entered 
or  use  of  any  such  aL 
tlficated   aircraft   part, 
than  that  In  which  it 
cated  shall  be  at  the 
into  which  the  aircraft 
A«T.  41.  Recognition  ( 
of    airworthiness:     The 
chapter  shall  not  apply 
craft  equipment  of  types 
type  la  submitted  to  the 
authorities  for  certiflcat 
3  years  after  the  date  of 
national  standard  of 
equipment. 

AST.  42.  Recognition  o 
of  competency  of  person  lel 
of  this  chapter  shall  not 
whose  licenses  are 
a  date  1  year  after  InlUal 
ternatlonal  standard  of 
personnel;  but  they  shai 
to  all  personnel  whose 
5  years  after  the  date 
standard. 


ce  rtlficate 
d(  tails 


a  license  who  does 

dondttlons  laid  down 

standard  relating  to  the 

which  he  nolds 

or  attached  to  his 

enut^eration  of  the  par- 

not  satisfy  such 
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CHAPTIR  Vn — THB 

Art.   43.  Name   and 
ganization   to   be   named    , 
Civil  Aviation  Organlzati<  n 
convention.     It  is  made 
a  council,  and  such  othe- 
necesaary. 

Art.  44.  Objectives 
Jectlves  of  the  organizat 
the  principles  and  tech 
tional  air  navigation  and 
nlng  and  development  o 
transport  so  as  to — 

(a)  Insure  the  safe  anc 
International  civil  aviation 
world; 

(2)   Encourage  the  arts 
and  operation  for  peacefu  I 

(c)  Encourage  the 
airports,  and  air  navigatic^ 
ternatlonal  civil  aviation; 

(d)  Meet  the  needs  of 
world  for  safe,  regular 
cal  air  transport; 

(e)  Prevent  economic 
reasonable  competition; 

(f)  Insure  tiiat  the 
States   are   fully 
contracting  SUte  has  a 
operate  International  air 

(g)  Avoid 
Ing  States; 

(h)  Promote  safety  of 
tional  air  navigation; 

(1)  Promote  generally 
all  aspects  of  Intematioikl 
Ucs. 

Art.  46.  The  permanent 
satlon  shall  be  at  mch 


respectei 


plsce 


of  certificates  and 

or  part   thereof 

exisU  an  inter- 

rworthlness  or  per- 

In  any  respect  to 

the  time  of  its  cer- 

on  or  attached 

a   complete 

in   respect   of 


endorsed   certificates 
or  personnel  having 
endorsed  shall  par- 
navigation,  escept 
the  state  or  states 
The  registration 
alrcl'aft,  or  of  any  cer- 
In   any   state   other 
originally  certifl- 
discretion  of  the  state 
)r  part  is  Imported. 
^  existing  standards 
provisions    of    this 
to  aircraft  and  air- 
of  which  the  proto- 
ippropriate  national 
on  prior  to  a  date 
a  doption  of  an  inter- 
alrfrorthlneas  for  such 

existing  standards 

el:  The  provisions 

apply  to  personnel 

originally  issued  prior  to 

adoption  of  an  In- 

q  lalilication  for  such 

in  any  case  apply 

nses  remain  valid 

adoption  of  such 
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(  RCAinZATION 

cofnposition :    An   or- 

the  International 

Is  formed  by  the 

ip  of  an  assembly. 

bodies  as  may  be 

The   alms    and    ob- 
on  are  to  davelop 
iqu38  of   interna- 
to  tester  the  plan- 
International  air 


orderly  growth  of 
throughout  the 


of  aircraft  design 
purposes: 
development  of  airways, 
facllltlea  for  In- 

:he  peoples  of  the 
efflqient.  and  economl- 

wkste  caused  by  un- 


rlg|its  of  contracting 

and   that  every 

opportunity  to 


Mr 


11  aes; 
discrimination]  between  contract- 
light  in  Intema- 


tlie 


derelopment  of 
ClvU  aeronau- 


leat  of  the  organl- 
M  shall  be  de- 


terminated at  the  final  meeting  of  the  Interim 
assembly  of  the  ProvUlonal  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  set  up  by  the 
Interim  agreement  on  international  civil 
aviation  signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7, 
1944.  The  seat  may  be  temporarily  trans- 
ferred elsewhere  by  decision  of  the  Council. 

Art.  46.  First  meeting  of  assembly:  Th^ 
first  meeting  of  the  assembly  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  the  Interim  Council  of  the  above- 
mentioned  provisional  organization  as  soon 
as  the  convention  has  come  into  force,  to 
meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  decided  by 
the  Interim  Council. 

Art.  47.  Legal  capacity:  The  organization 
shall  enjoy  in  the  territory  of  each  contract- 
ing state  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Pull  Juridical  personality  shall  be  granted 
wherever  compatible  with  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state  concerned. 

chapter  Vin — THE  ASSEMBLY 

Art.  48.  Meetings  of  assembly  and  voting: 
(a)  The  assembly  shall  meet  annually  and 
shall  be  convened  by  the  Council  at  a  suit- 
able time  and  place.  Extraordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  assembly  may  be  held  at  any 
time  upon  the  call  of  the  Council  or  at  the 
request  of  any  10  contracting  states  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  general. 

(b)  All  contracting  states  shall  have  an 
equal  right  to  be  represented  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  assembly  and  each  contracting 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  Delegates 
representing  contracting  states  may  be  as- 
sisted by  technical  advisers  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  meetings  but  shall  have  no  vote. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  contracting  states 
la  required  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
meetings  of  the  assembly.  Unless  otherwise 
provided  In  this  convention,  decisions  of  the 
assembly  shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast. 

Art.  49.  Powers  and  duties  of  assembly:  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  assembly  shall  be  to: 

(a)  Elect  at  each  meeting  its  president  and 
other  officers. 

(b)  Elect  the  contracting  states  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Council,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  IX. 

(c)  Examine  and  take  appropriate  action 
on  the  reports  of  the  CouncU  and  decide  on 
any  matter  referred  to  It  by  the  Council. 

(d)  Determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
and  establish  such  subsidiary  commissions  aa 
It  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

(e)  Vote  an  annual  budget  and  determine 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  organiza- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  provUions  of 
chapter  xn. 

(f)  Review  expenditures  and  approve  the 
accounts  of  the  organization. 

(g)  Refer,  at  its  discretion,  to  the  council, 
to  subsidiary  commissions,  or  to  any  other 
body  any  matter  within  its  sphere  of  action. 

(h)  Delegates  to  the  Council  the  powers 
and  authority  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  organization 
and  revoke  or  modify  the  delegations  of  au- 
thority at  any  time. 

(1 )  Carry  out  the  appropriation  provisions 
of  chapter  XIII. 

(J)  Consider  proposals  for  the  modification 
or  amendment  of  the  provisions  of  this  con- 
vention and,  if  it  approves  of  the  proposals, 
recommend  them  to  the  contracting  states  to 
«xordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 

(k)  Deal  with  any  matter  within  the  sphere 
Of  action  of  the  organization  not  specifically 
assigned  to  the  CouncU. 

CHAPTER  IX — THE  COtTHCIL 

Art.  50.  Composition  and  elecWon  of  coun- 
cil: (a)  The  council  shaU  be  a  permanent 
body  responsible  to  the  assembly,  it  shall 
be  composed  of  21  contracting  states  elected 
by  the  assembly.  An  election  shall  be  held 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  and 
thereafter  every  3  years,  and  the  members  of 
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the  councU  so  elected  shall  hold  offlee  untU 
the  next  following  election. 

(b)  Jn  electing  the  memlwrs  of  the  council, 
the  assembly  shall  give  adequate  representa- 
tion to  (1)  the  states  of  chief  importance  in 
air  transport:  (2)  the  states  not  otherwise 
Included  which  make  the  largest  contribution 
to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  interna- 
tional dvU  air  navigation;  and  (3)  the  states 
not  otherwise  Included  vhose  designation 
win  Insure  that  all  the  major  geographic 
areas  of  the  world  are  represented  on  the 
council.  Any  vacancy  on  the  council  siiall 
be  filled  by  the  assembly  a.)  soon  as  possible: 
any  contracting  state  so  elK^tet*!  to  the  coun- 
cil shall  hold  office  for  the  unexpired  portion 
of  Its  predecessor's  term  of  office. 

(c)  No  representstive  of  a  contracting 
state  on  the  council  shall  be  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  operation  cif  an  international 
air  service  or  flnanciaUy  Interested  in  such 
a  service. 

Art.  51.  President  of  councU:  The  council 
shall  elect  its  president  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
He  may  be  reelected.  He  thall  have  no  vote. 
The  councU  shall  elect  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers one  or  more  vice  presidents  who  shall 
retain  their  right  to  vote  when  serving  as 
acting  president.  The  pretldent  need  not  be 
selected  from  among  the  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  councU  but.  if  a  repre- 
sentative Is  elected,  his  seat  shall  be  deemed 
vacant  and  it  shall  be  filled  by  the  state  which 
he  represented.  The  duties  of  the  president 
shall  be  to: 

(a)  Convene  meetings  of  the  councU,  the 
air  transport  committee,  imd  the  air  navi- 
gation commission: 

(b)  Serve  as  representative  of  the  councU; 
and 

(c)  Carry  out  on  behalf  of  councU  the 
functions  which  the  coun<:U  assigns  to  him. 

Art.  62.  Voting  in  council:  Decisions  by  the 
councU  shall  require  apprcval  by  a  majority 
of  its  members.  The  CouncU  may  delegate 
authority  with  respect  to  any  particular 
matter  to  a  committee  of  its  members.  De- 
cisions of  any  committee  cf  the  council  may 
be  appealed  to  the  councU  by  any  interested 
contracting  state. 

Art.  63.  Participation  without  a  vote:  Any 
contracting  state  may  participate,  without 
a  vote,  in  the  consideration  by  the  council 
and  by  its  committees  and  commissions  of 
any  question  which  especially  affects  its  in- 
terests. No  member  of  the  council  shall  vote 
In  the  consideration  by  thu  councU  of  a  dis- 
pute to  which  it  is  a  party 

Art.  54.  Mandatory  functions  of  oouncU: 
The  council  shall: 

(a)  Submit  annual  rejwrts  to  the  as- 
sembly: 

(b)  Carry  out  the  directions  of  the  as- 
sembly and  discharge  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  are  laid  on  it  by  this  conven- 
tion: 

(c)  Determine  its  orgardzatlon  and  rules 
of  procedure; 

(d)  Appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  an 
air-transport  committee,  which  shall  be 
chosen  from  among  the  representatives  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  which  shaU 
be  responsible  to  it; 

(e)  Establish  an  alr-navlgatlon  commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  X; 

(f )  Administer  the  finances  of  the  organi- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapters  xn  and  XV: 

(g)  Determine  the  emoluments  of  the 
president  of  the  council; 

(h)  Appoint  a  chief  executive  officer  who 
ShaU  be  caUed  the  secretary  general,  and 
make  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chspter  XI; 

(1)  Request,  collect,  examine,  and  publish 
Information  relating  to  th?  advancement  of 
air  navigation  and  the  operation  of   inter 


national  air  services,  ineltiding  information 
about  the  costs  of  operation  and  particxUars 
of  subsidies  paid  to  airlines  from  public 
funds: 

(J)  Report  to  contracting  states  any  in- 
fraction of  this  convention,  as  well  as  any 
failure  to  carry  out  recommendations  or 
determinations  of  the  councU; 

(k)  Report  to  the  assembly  any  infraction 
of  thla  convention  where  a  contracting  state 
has  faUed  to  take  appropriate  action  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  notice  of  the  Infrac- 
tion; 

(1)  Adopt.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  VI  of  this  convention.  Inter- 
national standards  and  recommended  prac- 
tices; for  convenience  designate  them  as 
annexes  to  this  convention;  and  notify  aU 
contracting  states  of  the  action  taken; 

(m)  Consider  recommendation  of  the  Air 
Navigation  Commission  for  amendment  of 
the  annexes  and  take  action  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  XX; 

(n)  Consider  any  matter  relating  to  the 
convention  which  any  contracting  state  re- 
fers to  It. 

Art.  66.  Permissive  fiinctions  of  ootincU: 
The  oouncU  may — 

(a)  Where  appropriate  and  as  experience 
may  show  to  be  desirable,  create  subordinate 
air  transport  commissions  on  a  regional  or 
other  basis  and  define  groups  of  states  or  air 
lines  with  or  through  which  it  may  deal  to 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  aims  of  this 
convention; 

(b)  Delegate  to  the  Air  Navigation  Com- 
mission duties  additional  to  those  set  forth 
In  the  convention  and  revoke  or  modify  such 
delegations  of  authority  at  any  time; 

(c)  Conduct  research  into  all  aspects  of 
air  transport  and  air  navigation  which  are 
of  international  Importance,  communicate 
the  results  of  Its  research  to  the  contracting 
states,  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  In- 
formation between  contracting  states  on  air 
transport  and  air  navigation  matters; 

(d)  Study  any  matters  affecting  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  international  air 
transport.  4ncludlng  the  International  own- 
ership and  operation  of  international  air 
services  en  trunk  routes,  and  submit  to  the 
assembly  plans  in  relation  thereto; 

(e)  Investigate,  at  the  request  of  any  con- 
tracting state,  any  situation  which  may  ap- 
pear to  present  avoidable  obstacles  to  the 
development  of  international  air  navigation; 
and.  after  such  Investigaticn.  issue  such  re- 
ports as  may  appear  to  it  desirable. 

CHAPTm    X — the    AIR    HAVIGATTON    COMMISSION 

Art.  66.  Nomination  and  appointment  of 
commission:  The  Air  Navigation  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  12  members  appointed 
by  the  Council  from  among  persons  nomi- 
nated by  contracting  states.  These  persons 
shaU  have  suitable  qualifications  and  expe- 
rience In  the  science  and  practice  of  aero- 
nautics. The  CoimcU  shall  request  all  con- 
tracting states  to  submit  nominations.  The 
President  of  the  Air  Navigation  Commission 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  CouncU. 

Art.  67.  Duties  of  Commission:  The  Air 
Navigation  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Consider,  and  recommend  to  the  coun- 
cU for  adoption,  modification  of  the  Annexes 
to  this  Convention; 

(b)  Establish  technical  subcommlsslons 
on  which  any  contracting  state  may  be  rep- 
resented. If  It  so  desires; 

(c)  Advise  the  council  concerning  the  col- 
lection and  communication  to  the  contract- 
ing states  of  all  Information  which  It  con- 
siders necessary  and  usefiU  for  the  advance- 
ment of  air  navigation. 

CHAPTER   XI — PERSONNEL 

Art.  68.  Appointment  of  personnel:  Sub- 
ject to  any  rules  laid  down  by  the  Afiembly 
and  to  the  pro  nsions  of  this  Convention,  the 
CouncU  ShaU  determine  the  method  of  ap- 


I  pointment  and  of  termination  of  appoint- 
ment, the  training,  and  the  salaries,  allow- 
ances, and  conditions  of  service  of  the  S;c- 
retary  General  and  other  personnel  of  the 
Organization,  and  may  employ  or  make  use 
of  the  services  of  nationals  of  any  contracting 
state. 

Ait.  69.  International  character  of  per- 
sonnel: The  president  of  the  Council,  the 
secretary  general,  and  other  personnel  shall 
not  seek  or  receive  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities  from 
any  authority  external  to  the  crganizatlon. 
Each  contracting  state  undertaKes  fully  to 
respect  the  International  character  of  the 
responslbUitles  of  the  personnel  and  not  to 
seek  to  influence  any  of  its  nationals  In  the 
discharge  of  their  responsibilities.  *♦ 

Art.  60.  Immunities  and  privUeges  of 
persc]|^ael:  Each  contracting  state  under- 
takes, so  far  as  possible  under  its  constitu- 
tional procedure,  to  accord  to  the  president 
of  the  council,  the  secretary  general,  and 
th?  other  personnel  of  the  organization,  the 
immunities  and  privUeges  which  are  accorded 
to  corresponding  personnel  of  other  pubUc 
international  organizations.  If  a  general  In- 
ternational agreement  on  the  immunities 
and  privileges  of  Internaticnal  civil  servants 
is  arrived  at,  the  Immunities  and  privileges 
accorded  to  the  president,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral, and  the  other  personnel  of  the  organi- 
zation shall  be  the  immunities  and  privi- 
leges accorded  under  that  general  Interna- 
tional agreement 

CHAPTER    xn.  riNANCE 

Art.  61.  Budget  and  apportionment  of 
expenses:  The  council  shall  submit  to  the 
assembly  an  annual  budget,  annual  state- 
ments of  accounts  and  estimates  of  all  re- 
ceipts and  e.xpenditure6.  The  assembly  shall 
vote  the  budget  with  whatever  modification 
It  sees  fit  to  prescribe,  and  with  the  exception 
of  assessments  under  chapter  XV  to  states 
consenting  thereto,  shall  apportion  the  ex- 
penses of  the  organization  among  the  con- 
tracting states  on  the  basis  which  it  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

ART.  62.  Siupension  of  voting  power:  Th« 
assembly  may  suspend  the  voting  power  in 
the  assembly  and  In  the  council  of  any  con- 
tracting state  that  fails  to  discharge  within  a 
reasonable  period  Its  financial  obligations  to 
the  organization. 

ART.  63.  Expenses  of  delegations  and  other 
representatives:  Each  contracting  state 
shall  bear  the  expenses  of  its  own  delega- 
tion to  the  assembly  and  the  remuneration, 
travel,  and  other  expenses  of  any  person 
whom  it  appoints  to  aerve  on  the  cotincU, 
and  of  its  nominees  or  representatives  on 
any  subsidiary  committees  or  commissions  of 
the  organization. 

CHAPTER  Xni — OTHER  INTERNATIONAI. 
ARRANOSMENT8 

Art.  64.  Security  arrangements:  The  or- 
ganization may,  with  respect  to  air  matters 
within  its  competence  directly  affecting 
world  security,  by  vote  of  the  assembly  enter 
into  appropriate  arrangements  with  any  gen- 
eral organization  set  up  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  preserve  peace. 

Art.  65.  Arrangements  with  other  inter- 
national bodies:  The  CouncU.  on  behalf  of 
the  organization,  may  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  International  bodies  for  the  main- 
tenance of  common  services  and  for  common 
arrar^gcments  concerning  personnel  and. 
with  the  approval  of  the  assembly,  may  enter 
Into  such  other  arrangements  as  may  facUi> 
tste  the  work  of  the  org£nlzatlon. 

Art.  66.  Functions  relating  to  other  agree- 
ments: (a)  The  organization  shall  also  carry 
out  the  fiuctions  placed  upon  It  by  the  inter- 
national air  services  transit  agreement  and 
by  the  International  air  transport  agreement 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1941, 
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In  meearttuaet  wltb  the  terma  and  conditions 
tbcrein  set  fortb. 

|b)  Members  of  the  assembly  and  the 
Council  who  have  not  accepted  the  Intema- 
tlooal  air  services  transit  agreement  or  the 
iDtvnatlonal  air  transport  agreement  drawn 
up  at  Chicago  on  December  7.  1944.  shall  not 
have  the  right  to  vote  on  any  questions  re- 
ferred to  the  assembly  or  council  under  the 
prorislons  of  the  relevant  agreement. 

Paar  IH — iKTsaNanoNAL  An  Tkanspor 

CHATTCa    Xn — ^DfTOaMATION    AND    aKPOSTS 

Aar.  67.  Pile  reports  with  Council:  Each 
-contracting  state  undertakes  that  Its  Inter- 
Mltonal  atr  Unea  shall,  in  accordance  with 
ttqs/tnmenU  laid  down  by  thr  Council,  fi'e 
with  the  Council.  tralLc  reports,  cost  statls- 
tlca.  and  financial  statements  showing  amon:; 
other   things   all   receipts   and    the   sources 

tlMTCCf. 


ZV — AIBPOaTS   AND   OTHSa    AIR    NAVIGA- 
TION 7ACIUTIXS 

Airr.  cC.  Designation  of  routes  and  aii ports: 
Bach  contracting  state  may,  subject  to  the 
of  this  convention,  designate  the 
to  be  followed  within  its  territory  by 
any  international  air  service  and  the  alrpoiu 
which  any  such  service  may  use. 
—  Arr.  60.  Improvement  of  air  navigation  fa- 
cilities: If  the  council  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  alrporta  or  other  air  navigation  lacllitleti, 
Ineloding  radio  and  meteorological  services. 
of  a  contracting  slate  are  not  reasonably 
adequate  for  the  safe,  regular,  efficient,  and 
economical  operation  of  International  air 
services,  present  or  contemplated,  the  coun- 
cil ahall  consult  with  the  state  directly  con- 
cerned, and  other  states  affected,  with  a  view 
to  finding  means  by  which  the  situation  may 
be  remedied,  and  may  make  recommenda- 
tions for  that  purpose.  No  contracting  state 
ahall  be  guilty  of  an  Infraction  of  this  con- 
vention If  it  falls  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations. 

■  A«T.  70.  Financing  of  air  navigation  facili- 
ties: A  contracting  state,  in  the  circum- 
stances arising  under  the  provisions  of  arti- 
cle 60.  may  conclude  an  arrangement  with 
the  council  for  giving  effect  to  such  recom- 
mendatiors.  The  state  may  elect  to  l>ear  all 
of  the  costs  Involved  in  any  such  arrange- 
ment. If  the  state  does  not  so  elect,  the 
council  may  agree,  at  the  request  of  the 
state,  to  provide  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
oosta. 

AST.  71.  Provision  and  maintenance  of  fa- 
elUtlM  by  council:  If  a  contracting  state  so 
requests,  the  council  may  agree  to  provide, 
man,  maintain,  and  administer  any  or  all 
of  the  airports  and  other  air  navigation  f:i- 
cllitles.  including  radio  and  meteorological 
•ervkee.  required  in  its  territory  for  the  safe. 
regular,  cflicleut,  and  economical  operation 
of  the  International  air  aervices  of  the  other 
contracting  states,  and  may  specify  just  and 
reeeonable  charges  for  the  use  of  the  facUl- 
tiee  provided. 

A«T.  72.  Acquisition  or  use  of  land :  Where 
land  la  needed  for  faculties  financed  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  council  at  the  request  of  a 
oootractlng  aUte.  that  state  shall  either  pro- 
Tide  the  land  itself,  retaining  title  if  it 
wishes,  or  facilitate  the  use  of  the  land  by 
the  cotuicil  on  ju:-t  and  reasonable  terms  and 
in  •oeordance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  con- 
cerned. 

Arr.  73.  Expenditure  and  assessment  of 
funds:  Within  the  limit  of  the  funds  wh!ch 
maj  be  mcde  available  to  it  by  the  assembly 
under  chapter  Xn.  the  council  may  make 
current  expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article  from  the  general  funds  of  the  organ- 
isation. The  council  shall  assess  the  capital 
funds  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  article 
In  previously  agreed  proportlona  over  a  rss- 
•onable  period  of  time  to  the  contracting 
■tatea  consenting  thereto  whose  air  lin< 
the  faclUtiea.    The  couucU  may  alao 
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to  states  that  consent 
are  required. 

A«T.  74.  Technical 
of  revenues:  When  the 
quest  of  a  contracting 
or   provides   airports   or 
whole  or  In  part,  the 
vide,   with    the   consent 
technical  assistance  in 
operation  of  the  alrporta 
and  for  the  pasrment. 
rived  from  the  operatlor 
other  facilities,  of  the 
the  airports  and  the  o 
Interest  and  amortlzatl 

Aar.    75.  Taking    over 
council:  A  contracting  s 
discharge  any  cbligatloi 
entered  under  article  70 
porta  and  other  facllit 
has  provided  in  its 
provisions  of  articles  71 
the  coiucil  an  amount 
of  the  council  is 
stances.     If    the    state 
amount  fixed  by  the 
it  may  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  council 
confirm  or  amend  the 

Abt.  76.  Return  of 
by  the  coimcll  through 
article  75  and  from 
amortization  payments 
in  the  case  of  advances 
by  states  urder  article 
states  which  were 
proportion   of    their 
mined  by  the  council 

CHAPTEB    XVI — JOINT    OPEsItING 


an  r  working  funds  that 
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and  utilization 
council,  at  the  re- 
advances  funds 
other   facilities    in 
arrangement  may  pro- 
of  that   state,   for 
he  supervision  and 
and  other  facilities, 
fr^m  the  revenues  de- 
of  the  airports  and 
oJ)eratlng  expenses  of 
facilities,  and  of 
charges, 
of    facilities    from 
may  at  any  time 
into  which  it  has 
and  take  over  air- 
which  the  council 
terri^ry  pursuan.  to  the 
72.  by  paying  to 
^hlch  in  the  opinion 
reason  ible  In  the  clrcum- 
considers    that    the 
coiincil  is  unreasonable 
imbly  against  the 
the  assembly  may 
de4lsion  of  the  council. 
Funds  obtained 
n  Imbursement  under 
rece  pts  of  Interest  and 
uiider  article  74  shall, 
originally  finarc?d 
be  retvu-ned  to  the 
orlgin^ly  assessed  in  the 
as  deter - 
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AsTiCLx   77.  Joint 
permitted:  Nothing  in 
prevent  two  or  more 
constituting    Joint    air 
organizations     or 
agencies  and  from  poollt^ 
on  any  routes  or  in  any 
ganizations  or  agencies 
Ices  shall  be  subject  to 
this  convention,  includln  ; 
the  re-»istratlon  of 
cU.    The   council    shall 
manner  the  provisions  of 
latlng  to  nationality  of 
to  aircraft  operated  by 
ing  agencies. 

AST.  78.  Function  of 
may  suggest  to  contractl 
that  they  form  Joint  on^a 
air  services  on  any  routei 

AxT.  79.  Participation 
Izaflons:  A  state   may 
operating   organizations 
rp-ngements.  either  throug  i 
through  an  air  line 
designated  by  its 
nies  may.  at  the  sole  dlr 
concerned,  be  state-own^ 
owned  or  privately  owned 
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governt  lent 


Pa«t  rv — Pinal    >rovisions 

CHAPTEa  XVn— OTHE«  AO  ONAUTICAl.  ACREC- 
aCXMTS    AND    ABBA:  lOEMKNTS 

Hal  a 


to 

at 

tl  m 


AsT.   80.  Paris   and 
Each  contracting  state 
ately  upon  the  coming  Int » 
ventlon.  to  give  notice 
tlie  Convention  Relating 
Aerial  Navigation  signed 
13.  1919.  or  the  Conven 
Aviation  signed  at  Hal»i^ 
1928.  If  it  is  a  party  to  e 
contracting   states,    this 
sedes  the  Conventions  of 
previously  referred  to. 

AST.    81.  Registration    < 
ments:  All    aeronautical 
are  in  existence  on  the 
this  convention,  and  whit:h 
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convention   super- 
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are  between  a 


contracting  state  and  any  other  state  or  be- 
tween  an  air  line  of  a  contracting  state  and 
any  other  state  or  the  air  line  of  any  other 
state,  shall  be  forthwith  registered *^ith  the 
Council. 

AxT.  82.  Abrogation  of  Inconsistent  arrange- 
ments: The  contracting  states  accept  this 
convention  as  abrogating  all  obligations  and 
understandings  between  them  which  are  in- 
consistent with  its  terms,  and  undertake  not 
to  enter  into  any  such  obligations  and  under- 
standings. A  contracting  state  which,  be- 
fore becoming  a  member  of  the  organization, 
has  undertaken  any  obligations  toward  a 
noncontractlng  state  or  a  national  of  a  con- 
tracting eta'^e  or  of  a  noncontractlng  state 
inconsistent  with  he  terma  of  his  conven- 
tion, shall  take  immediate  steps  to  procure 
its  release  from  the  obligations.  If  an  air 
line  of  any  contracting  state  has  entered  into 
any  such  inconsistent  obligations,  the  state 
of  which  it  is  a  national  shall  use  Ita  best 
efforts  to  secure  the;r  termination  forthwith 
and  shall  in  any  event  cause  them  to  be  ter- 
minated as  soon  as  BU::h  action  can  lawfully 
b3  taken  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
convention. 

Art.  83.  Registration  of  new  arrangements: 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
article,  any  contracting  state  may  make  ar- 
rangements not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  convention.  Any  such  ar- 
rangement shall  be  forthwith  registered  with 
the  council,  which  shall  make  it  public  as 
soon  as  possible. 

CHAPTER    XVin — DISPTTRS    AND    DETAtTLT 

Art.  84.  Settlement  of  disputes:  If  any 
disagreement  between  two  or  more  contract- 
ing states  relating  to  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  this  convention  and  its  an- 
nexes cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  it 
shall,  on  the  application  of  any  state  con- 
cerned in  the  disagreement,  be  decided  by  the 
ccimcll.  No  member  of  the  council  shall 
vote  In  the  consideration  by  the  council  of 
any  dispute  to  which  it  is  a  party.  Any  con- 
tracting state  may.  subject  to  article  85.  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  cotmcil  to  an 
ad  hoc  arbitral  tribunal  agreed  upon  with  the 
other  parties  to  the  dispute  or  to  the 
permanent  court  of  international  Justice. 
Any  such  appeal  shall  be  notified  to  the 
council  within  60  days  of  receipt  of  notlfica<- 
tion  of  the  decision  of  the  council. 

Art.  85.  Arbitration  procedure:  If  any  con- 
tracting state  party  to  a  dispute  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  Council  is  under  appeal 
has  not  accepted  the  statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  and  the 
contracting  states  parties  to  the  dispute  can- 
not agree  on  the  choice  of  the  arbitral  tri- 
bunal, each  of  the  contracting  states  parties 
to  the  dispute  shall  name  a  single  arbitrator, 
w^ho  shall  name  an  umpire.    If  either  con- 
tracting state  party  to  the  dispute  falls  to 
name   an   arbitrator   within   a   period   of   3 
months  from  the  date  of  the  appeal,  an  arbi- 
trator shall  be  named  on  behalf  of  that  state 
by  the  President  of  the  Council  from  a  list 
of  qualified  and  available  persons  maintained 
by  the  Council.    If,  within  30  days,  the  arbi- 
trators cannot  agree  on  an  umpire,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  shall  designate  an  umpire 
from  the  list  previously  referred  to.    The  ar- 
bitrators and  the  umpire  shall  then  Jointly 
constitute  an  arbitral   tribunal.     Any  arbi- 
tral tribunal  established  under  this  or  the 
preceding   article  shall  settle   its  own  pro- 
cediu-e  and  give  lU  decisions  by  majority  vote, 
provided   that   the  Ccimcll   may   determine 
procedural   questions  in   the  event   of   any 
delay  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  Is 
excessive. 

Art.  86.  Appeals:  Unless  the  Council  de- 
cides otherwise,  any  decision  by  the  Council 
on  whether  an  hiternational  air  line  Is  oper- 
ating in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  convention  sliall  remain  in  effect  unless 
reversed  on  appeal.    On  any  other  matter. 
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decisions  of  the  Council  shall,  If  appealed 
from,  be  suspended  until  the  appeal  Is  de- 
cided. The  decisions  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  and  of  an  arbitral 
tribunal  shall  be  final  and  binding. 

Aar.  87.  Penalty  for  nonconformity  by  air 
line:  Each  contracting  state  undertakes  not 
to  allow  the  operation  of  an  air  line  of  a  con- 
tracting state  through  the  air  space  above 
Its  territory  if  the  Council  has  decided  that 
the  air  line  concerned  Is  not  conforming  to  a 
final  decision  rendered  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  article. 

Art.  88.  Penalty  for  nonconformity  by 
state:  The  assembly  ahall  su-.pend  the  vot- 
ing power  in  the  assembly  aud  In  the  Coun- 
cil of  any  contracting  state  that  is  found  in 
default  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

CBAPTXR  XIX — WAR 

Aar.  80.  War  and  emergency  conditions: 
In  case  of  war,  the  provisions  of  this  conven- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  freedom  of  action  of 
any  of  the  contracting  states  affected,  wheth- 
er as  belligerents  or  as  neutrals.  The  same 
principle  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any  con- 
tracting state  which  declares  a  state  of 
national  emergency  and  notifies  the  fact  to 
the  Council. 

CRAPna  XX — ANNXXXS 

Art.  90.  Adoption  and  amendment  of  an- 
nexes: (a)  The  adoption  by  the  Council  of 
the  annexes  described  in  article  54.  subpara- 
graph (1) ,  shall  require  the  vote  of  two- thirds 
of  the  council  at  a  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose  and  shall  then  be  submitted  by  the 
Council  to  each  contracting  state.  Any  such 
annex  or  any  amendment  of  an  annex  shall 
become  effective  within  3  months  after  Its 
submission  to  the  contracting  states  or  at 
the  end  of  such  longer  period  of  time  as 
the  CoimcU  may  prescribe,  iinleas  in  the 
meantime  a  majority  of  the  contracting 
states  register  their  disapproval  with  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  council  shall  immediately  notify 
all  contracting  states  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  any  annex  or  amendment  thereto. 

CBAPTXR  XXI — RATinCATIONS,  AOHXaZNCXS, 
AMXNOMXMTS.    AND    nSfTTNCIATIONS 

Act,  01.  Ratification  of  convention:  (a) 
This  convention  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  signatory  states.  The  instru- 
ments of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  give  notice  of 
the  date  of  the  deposit  to  each  of  the  signa- 
tory and  adhering  states. 

(b)  As  soon  as  this  convention  has  been 
ratified  or  adhered  to  by  26  states  it  shall 
come  Into  force  between  them  on  the  30th 
day  after  deposit  of  the  26th  Instrunent.  It 
shall  come  into  force  for  each  state  ratifying 
thereafter  on  the  SOth  day  after  the  deposit 
of  its  Instrument  of  ratification. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  notify  the 
government  of  each  of  the  signatory  and  ad- 
hering states  of  the  date  on  which  this  eon- 
Tentlon  comn  into  force. 

Art.  02.  Adherence  to  convention:  (a) 
This  convention  shall,  after  the  closing  date 
for  signature,  be  open  for  adherence  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  States  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  States  which  remained 
neutral  during  the  present  world  conflict. 

(b)  Adherence  shall  Xye  effected  by  a  noti- 
fication addressed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  shall  take 
effect  as  from  the  30th  day  from  the  receipt 
of  the  notification  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  shall  notify 
all  the  contracting  states. 

Art.  03.  Admission  of  other  states:  States 
oCber  than  those  provided  for  In  articles  01 
and  02  (a)  may.  subject  to  approval  by  any 
general  international  organization  set  up  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  preserve  peace,  be 
admlttad  to  participation  In  this  convention 


by  means  of  a  four-flfths  vote  at  the  aanm- 
Uy  and  on  such  conditions  as  the  aseembly 
may  prescrltw:  Provided,  That  In  each  case 
the  assent  of  any  state  Invaded  or  attacked 
during  the  present  war  by  the  state  seeking 
admission  shall  be  necessary. 

Art.  94.  Amendment  of  convention:  (a) 
Any  proposed  amendment  to  this  convention 
must  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
assembly  and  shall  then  come  into  force  In 
respect  of  states  which  have  ratified  such 
amendment  when  ratified  by  the  niunber  of 
contracting  states  specified  by  the  assembly. 
The  number  so  specified  shall  not  be  leas 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
tracting states. 

(b)  If  in  its  opinion  the  amendment  Is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  Justify  this  course,  the 
assembly  in  Its  resolution  recommending 
adoption  may  provide  that  any  state  which 
has  not  ratified  within  a  specified  period 
after  the  amendment  has  come  into  force 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
organization  and  a  party  to  the  convention. 

Art.  95.  Denunciation  of  convention:  (a) 
Any  contracting  state  may  give  notice  of 
denunciation  of  this  convention  S  years 
after  Its  coming  into  effect  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  at  once  In- 
form each  of  the  contracting  states. 

(b)  Denunciation  shall  take  effect  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion and  shall  operate  only  as  regards  the 
state  effecting  the  dentmdatlon. 

cHAPrm  xxn — definitions 
Art.  06.  For  the  purpose  of  this  conven- 
tion the  expression: 

(a)  "Air  service"  means  any  scheduled  air 
service  performed  by  aircraft  for  the  public 
transport  of  passengers,  mall,  or  cargo. 

(b)  "International  air  service"  means  an 
air  service  which  passes  through  the  air 
space  over  the  territory  of  more  than  one 
state. 

(c)  "Airline"  means  any  air  transport 
enterprise  offering  or  operating  an  Interna- 
tional air  service. 

(4^  "Stop  for  nontrafflc  purposes"  means 
a  landing  for  any  purpose  other  than  taking 
on  or  discharging  passengers,  cargo,  or  mall. 

SIGNATVRX   or   CONVENTION 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries, having  been  duly  authorized 
sign  this  convention  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
spective governments  on  the  dates  appear- 
ing (^posite  their  signatures. 

Done  at  Chicago  the  7th  day  of  December 
1944.  In  the  English  language.  A  text  drawn 
up  in  the  English.  French,  and  Spanish 
languages,  each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal 
authenticity,  shall  be  opened  for  sienature 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  Both  texts  shaU  be 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  Am<trica,  and  cer- 
tified copies  shall  be  transmlted  by  that  Gov- 
ernment to  the  governments  of  all  the  states 
which  may  sign  or  adhere  to  this  convention. 

APPXNOIX    m    TO    FOIAI,    ACT — ^bmSNATIOMAX. 

Air  Serviccs  TBANsrr  AmiRimwT 
The  states  which  sign  and  accept  this  In- 
ternational Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
being   members  of   the   International   Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  declare  as  follows: 


Section  I.  Xaeh  contracting  state  grants 
to  the  other  contracting  states  the  following 
freedoms  of  the  air  in  respect  of  scheduled 
International  air   sen  ices: 

(1)  The  privilege  to  fly  across  tta  territory 
without  landing; 

(3)  The  privilege  to  land  for  non-traflic 
ptirposes. 

The  privileges  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  alrporta  utlllaed 
for  military  purposes  to  the  exclusion  of  any 


■clitMled  tntemattonal  air  senloea.  lb 
areas  of  active  hostilities  or  of  military  oc- 
cupation, and  in  time  <rf  war  along  the  sup- 
ply routes  leadng  to  such  areas,  the  exercise 
of  such  privileges  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  competant  military  authori- 
ties. 

SBC.  2.  The  ezerdse  of  the  foregoing  priv- 
ileges shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  and,  when  it  comes 
Into  force  with  the  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  ClvU  Aviation,  both 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  December  7.  1044. 

Sic.  3.  A  contracting  state  granting  to  the 
air  lines  of  another  contracting  state  the 
privilege  to  stop  for  nontrafllc  purposes  may 
require  such  air  lines  to  offer  reasonable  com- 
mercial service  at  the  points  at  which  such 
stops  are  made. 

Such  requirement  shall  not  involve  any 
dLacriminatlon  between  air  lines  operating  on 
the  same  routa.  shall  taks  Into  acco\mt  the 
capacity  of  the  aircraft,  and  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  prejudlss 
the  normal  operations  of  the  international 
air  services  concerned  or  the  rlghta  and  ob- 
ligations of  a  contracting  stata. 

Sbc.  4.  Each  contracting  stata  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  provision^  of  this  sgreement, 

(1)  Designate  the  route  to  be  followed 
within  Ite  territory  by  any  international  air 
service  and  the  alrporta  which  any  such 
service  may  use; 

(2)  Impose  or  permit  to  be  imposed  on  any 
such  service  Just  and  reasonable  charges  for 
the  use  of  such  alrporta  and  other  facilities; 
these  charges  shall  not  be  higher  than  would 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  such  alrporta  and 
facilities  by  its  national  aircraft  engaged  in 
similar  international  services:  Provided  that, 
upon  representation  by  an  Interested  con- 
tracting state,  the  charges  Imposed  for  the 
use  of  alrporta  and  other  facilities  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Council  of  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  estab- 
lished imder  the  above-mentioned  conven- 
tion, which  shall  report  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereon  for  the  consideration  of 
the  state  or  states  concerned. 

Sbc.  6.  Sach  contracting  stata  reserves 
the  right  to  withhold  or  revoke  a  certiflcata 
or  permit  to  an  air  transport  enterprise  of 
another  state  in  any  case  where  it  is  not 
satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and  ef- 
fective control  are  vested  In  nationals  of 
a  contracting  state,  or  In  case  of  failure 
of  such  air  transport  enterprise  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  over  which  It 
operates,  or  to  perform  ita  obligations  tinder 
this  agreement. 

ARTICLB  B 

BacnoN  1.  A  contracting  state  which  deems 
that  action  by  another  contracting  state 
tmder  this  agreement  is  causing  injiutlce  or 
hardship  to  it.  may  request  the  Council  to 
SKamtne  the  situation.  The  Council  ahall 
thereupon  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  shall 
•all  the  states  concerned  into  consultation. 
Should  such  consultation  fail  to  resolve  the 
difficulty,  the  Council  may  make  appropriate 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  con- 
tracting states  concerned.  If  thereafter  a 
contracting  state  concerned  shall  in  the 
e^lnlon  of  the  Council  iiiiif  siiiistiij  fall  to 
trke  suitable  corrective  actkn.  ttaa  OottncU 
may  recommeiul  to  the  assembly  of  the 
above-mentioned  organization  that  such  con- 
tracting state  be  Btispended  from  Ita  rlghta 
and  privileges  imder  this  agreement  tutll 
such  action  has  been  taken.  The  assembly 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  may  so  suspend  such 
oontractlng  state  for  such  period  of  time 
as  It  may  deem  proper  or  until  the  CotmeU 
•haU  find  that  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  by  such  state. 

Sac.  2.  If  any  disagreement  between  two 
or  more  oontractltig  states  relatUif  to  the 
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of  this  ■gree- 

1f  mUttd  hf  n<gott«tton.  the 

of  chaptar  XVII  of   the  abovc- 

eonventlon  shjill  be  applicable  In 

nutnner  aa  provided  therein  with 

to  any  dlngreement   relating   to 

iBtMpretation    or    application    of    the 

convention. 


AsncLS  m 
Tbls  acreement  shall  remain  In  force  as 
long  ••  Um  above-mentioned  ccnventlon;  pro- 
Tidad.  bowevtr,  that  any  contracting  state, 
a  party  to  the  present  agreement,  may  de- 
nounce it  on  1  year's  notice  given  by  it  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  shall  at  once  inform  all 
other  contracting  states  of  such  notice  and 
withdrawal. 

Aancix  IT 

;  the  coming  into  force  of  the  above- 
conventlon,  all  references  to  It 
other  than  those  contained  in  article 
n.  section  a.  and  article  V.  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  references  to  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  drawn  up 
at  Chicago  on  December  7.  1944;  and  refer- 
ences to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, the  assembly,  and  the  council 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Pro- 
▼MOBal  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
■atlQii.  the  Interim  Assembly,  and  Interim 
Council,  respectively. 

AKnCLS  ▼ 

For  th-"  purpoaea  of  this  agreement,  "terrl- 
tovT"  shall  be  defined  as  in  article  2  of  the 
above-mentioned  convention. 

ainCLX    Tt— AOMATTTSSS    AKD    aCCXFTAMCIS    OT 

UMtwutm 

The  undersigned  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Conference,  convened  in 
Chicago  on  November  1.  1944.  have  affixed 
their  signatures  to  this  agreement  with  the 
imderstandlng  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  Informed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  each  of  the 
governments  on  wboae  behalf  the  agreement 
has  been  signed  whether  signature  on  its  be- 
half shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
agreement  by  that  government  and  an  obli- 
gation blndlnr  upon  it. 

Any  state,  a  member  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  may  accept  the 
present  agreement  as  an  obligation  binding 
upon  it  by  notification  of  Its  acceptance  to  the 
GOMCnment  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
^aoea|rtance  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date-o(  the  receipt  of  such  notification  by 
that  government. 

This  agreement  shall  come  Into  force  as 
betweau  contracting  states  upon  its  accept- 
•no*  l>y  each  of  them.  Thereafter  It  shall  be- 
come binding  as  to  each  other  state  indicat- 
ing its  acceptance  to  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the  acceptance  by  that  government.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
Inform  all  signatory  and  accepting  states  of 
the  date  of  all  acceptances  of  the  agreement. 
and  of  the  date  on  which  It  comes  into  force 
for  «Mh  accepting  state. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorised,  sign  this  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  respective  govern- 
BMnta  on  the  dates  appearing  opposite  their 
fM^MklTe  signatures. 

X>3n«  at  Chicago,  the  7th  day  of  December 
1944.  in  the  Kngllah  language.  A  text  drawn 
up  in  the  Kngllsh.  French,  and  Sp>anlsh  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  shall  be  of  equal  au- 
thantlctty.  ahall  be  opened  for  signatiire  at 
Washingtcn.  D.  C.  Both  texts  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  archives  ctf  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  certified 
eopies  shall  be  transmitted  by  that  Govern- 
ment to  the  governments  of  all  the  states 
which  may  sign  or  accept  this  agreement. 


Arrana  TV  to  Futal 
An  TkajMFotT 
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AcaxsMEirr 


The  states  which  sign 
tematlonal  Air  Transpo^ 
members  of  the  Intemavonal 
Organization  declare  aa 


and  accept  this  In- 
Agreement  being 
ClvU  Aviation 
follows : 


ASTICU 

Bacnon  1.  Each 
to  the  other  contracting 
freedoma  of  the  air  in 
international  air  servicei 

( 1 )  The  privilege  to  fl; 
without  landing: 

(2)  The  privilege  to 
purposes; 

(3)  The  privilege  to  . 
mail,  and  cargo  taken  oi 
the  state  whose  nationall  ty 


conti  acting  state  grants 

states  the  following 

rfspect  of  schedtUed 

across  its  territory 

Land  for   nontrafflc 


put 


(4)  The  privilege  to 
mail,  and  cargo  destined 
the  state  whose  nationall  ty 


'  ake  on  passengers. 

for  the  territory  of 

the  aircraft  pos- 


(5)  The  privilege  to  i  ake  on  passengers, 
mail,  and  cargo  destine  1  for  the  territory 
of  any  other  contracting  state  and  the  privi- 
lege to  put  down  passeng  ers.  mail,  and  cargo 
coming  from  any  such  te  rritory. 

With  respect  to  the  arivileges  specified 
under  paragraphs  (3).  (  ).  and  (5)  of  this 
section,  the  undertaking  af  each  contracting 
state  relates  only  to  thijugh  services  on  a 
route  constituting  a  reasonably  direct  line 
out  from  and  back  to  tt  e  homeland  of  the 
state  whose  nationality  ti  e  aircraft  possesses. 

The  privileges  of  this  i  sction  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  airports  utilized  for 
military  purposes   to  th<    exclusion   of   any 


scheduled     international 


areas  of  active  hostiiltlei  or  of  military  OC' 
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down  passengers, 

in  the  territory  of 

the  aiix:raft  pos- 


air     services.    In 


cupation.  and  in  time  of  Iwar  along  the  sup- 
ply routes  leading  to  suci:  areas,  the  exercise 
of  such  privileges  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  competent  r  lilltary  authorities. 

Sac.  2.  The  exercise  of  „       „  ^ 

leges  shall  be  in  accord  ai  ce  with  the  provl 

sions  of  the  interim  agreement  on  interna' 

tlonal  civil  aviation  and. 

force,  with  the  provisions 

on  IntemaUonal  Civil  Av  latlon.  both  cfrawn 

up  at  Chloi^  on  Decembi  r  7,  1944. 

Sac.  3.  A  contracting  st  ite  granting  to  the 
airlines  of  another  con  racting  state  the 
privilege  to  stop  for  nont-afflc  purposes  may 
require  such  airlines  to  oil  er  reasonable  com- 
mercial service  at  the  po:  nts  at  which  such 
stops  are  made. 

Such  requirement  shal  not  Involve  Any 
discrimination  between  ai  -lines  operating  on 
the  same  route,  shall  tak^  into  account  the 
capacity  of  the  aircraft. 

clsed  in  such  a  manner        ._  ^._, 

the  normal  operations  of  the  international 
air  services  concerned  or  t  le  rights  and  obli" 
gallons  of  any  contractini   state. 

Sac  4.  Each  contractin  ;  state  shall  have 
the  right  to  refuse  perm  Isslon  to  the  air- 
craft of  other  contracting 
in  its  territory  passengem, 
carried  for  remuneration  o  ■  hire  and  destined 
for  another  point  within  I  ta  territory.  Each 
contracting  state  undertj  kes  not  to  enter 
Into  any  arrangements  ivhich  specifically 
grant  any  stjch  privilege  on  an  exclusive 
basic  to  any  other  state  o '  an  airline  of  any 
other  state,  and  not  to  obtain  any  such 
exclusive  privilege  from  aiy  other  state. 

Sic.  6.  Each  contracting  state  may,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  a  ^eonent, 

(1)  Designate  the  rou1  b  to  be  followed 
within  its  territory  by  an; '  international  air 
service  and  the  airports 
service  may  use: 

(2)  Impose  or  permit  o  be  Imposed  on 
any  such  service  Just  and  -easonable  charges 
for  the  vat  of  such  airpor  s  and  other  facil- 
ities; these  charges  shall  i  ot  be  higher  than 
would  be  paid  for  the  usi  t  ta  such  airports 


and  facilities  toy  its  national  aircraft  engaged 
In  similar  international  serrleea:  Provided, 
That  upon  representation  by  an  InterMtod 
contracting  state,  the  charges  imposed  for 
the  use  of  airports  and  other  facUitiea  ■hall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Council  of  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
established  under  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention, which  shall  report  and  make  recom- 
mendatlons  therein  for  the  consideration  of 
the  state  or  states  concerned. 

Sbc.  6.  Each  contracting  state  reserves  the 
right  to  withhold  or  revoke  a  certificate  or 
permit  to  an  air-transport  enterprise  of  an- 
other state  in  any  case  where  it  is  not  satis- 
fled  that  substantial  ownership  and  effective 
control  are  vested  in  nationals  of  a  contract- 
ing state,  or  in  case  of  failure  of  such  air- 
transport enterprise  to  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  state  over  which  it  operates,  or  to 
perform  its  obligations  under  this  agreement. 

AincLi  n 

Bbction  1.  The  contracting  states  accept 
tbia  agreement  as  abrogating  all  obligations 
and  understandings  between  them  which  are 
inconsistent  with  its  terms,  and  undertake 
not  to  enter  Into  any  such  obligations  and 
understandings.  A  contracting  state  which 
has  undertaken  any  other  obligations  incon- 
sistent with  this  agreement  shall  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  procure  its  release  from  the 
obligations.  If  an  airline  of  any  contracting 
state  has  entered  into  any  such  inconsistent 
obligations,  the  state  of  which  it  Is  a  national 
shall  use  its  beat  efforts  to  secure  their  ter- 
mination forthwith  and  shall  in  any  event 
cause  them  to  be  terminated  as  soon  as  such 
action  can  lawfully  be  taken  after  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  this  Agreement. 

8»c.  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section,  any  contracting  state  may 
make  arrangements  concerning  international 
air  services  not  inconsistent  with  this  agree- 
ment. Any  such  arrangement  shall  be  forth- 
with registered  with  the  council;  which  shall 
make  it  public  as  soon  as  possible. 

Asncue  in 
Each  contracting  state  undertakes  that  In 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  through 
services  due  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  Interests  of  the  other  ccmtractlng  states 
so  as  not  to  Interfere  unduly  with  their 
regional  services  or  to  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  their  through  services. 

AXnCLZ  IV 

SicnoN  1.  Any  contracting  state  may  by 
reservation  attached  to  this  agreement  at  the 
time  of  signature  or  acceptance  elect  not  to 
grant  and  receive  the  rights  and  obligationa 
of  article  I.  section  1,  paragraph  (5),  and 
may  at  any  time  after  accepunce,  on  6 
months'  notice  given  by  it  to  the  council, 
withdraw  itself  from  stich  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. Such  contracting  state  may  on  6 
months'  notice  to  the'  council  assume  or 
resume,  as  the  case  may  be.  such  righU  and 
obligations.  No  contracting  state  shall  be 
obliged  to  grant  any  rights  under  the  said 
paragraph  to  any  contracting  state  not  bound 
thereby. 

Szc.  2.  A  contracting  state  which  deems 
that  action  by  another  contracting  state 
under  this  agreement  is  causing  injustice  or 
hardship  to  it,  may  request  the  council  to 
examine  the  situation.  The  coimcil  shall 
thereupon  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  shall 
can  the  states  concerned  into  consultation. 
Should  such  consultation  fail  to  resolve  the 
dlfflcuty,  the  council  may  make  appropriate 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  con- 
tracting sUtes  concerned.  If  thereafter  a 
contracting  state  concerned  shall  In  the 
opinion  of  the  council  unreasonably  fall  to 
take  suitable  corrective  action,  the  cotmell 
may  recommend  to  the  assembly  of  the 
above-mentioned  organization  that  such 
contracting  sUte  be  suspended  from  itM  rights 
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and  privileges  under  this  agreement  ontU 
such  action  has  been  taken.  Hie  aasembly 
by  a  two- thirds  vote  may  so  suspend  such 
contracting  state  for  such  period  of  time  as 
it  may  deem  proper  or  until  the  council  shall 
find  that  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
fef  HMh  state. 

8m.  S.  If  any  disagreement  between  two 
or  more  contracting  states  relating  to  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  this  agree- 
ment cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation,  the 
provisions  of  chapter  XVllI  of  the  above- 
mentioned  convention  shall  be  applicable  in 
the  same  manner  as  provided  therein  with 
reference  to  any  disagreement  relating  to  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  the  above- 
mentioned  convention. 

AzT.  V.  This  agreement  shall  remain  in 
force  as  long  as  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention: Provided,  hotoever.  That  any  con- 
tracting state,  a  party  to  the  present  agree- 
ment, may  denounce  it  on  1  year's  notice 
given  by  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  at  once  in- 
form all  other  contracting  states  of  such 
notice  and  withdrawal. 

Abt.  VI.  Pending  the  coming  Into  force  of 
the  above-mentioned  convention,  all  refer- 
ences to  It  herein  other  than  those  contained 
In  article  TV.  section  3.  and  article  VII  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  interim 
agreement  on  international  civil  aviation 
drawn  up  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944; 
and  references  to  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  assembly,  and 
the  council  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references 
to  the  provisional  international  civil  aviation 
organization,  the  Interim  assembly,  and  the 
interim  council,  respectively. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Egreement,  "terri- 
tory" shall  be  defined  as  in  article  of  the 
above-mentioned  convention. 

AzncLC  vm— aiajrATUBis  and  acoeftamcxs  of 
agkzxmsnt 

The  undersigned  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Conference,  convened  in 
Chicago  on  November  1.  1944.  have  affixed 
their  signatures  to  this  agreement  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  Informed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  by  each  of  the 
governments  on  whose  behalf  the  agreement 
has  been  signed  whether  signature  on  Its 
behalf  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  of  the 
agreement  by  that  govemment  and  an  obli- 
gation binding  upon  It. 

Any  state  a  member  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  may  accept  the 
present  agreement  as  an  obligation  binding 
upon  It  by  notification  of  its  acceptance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  St{>tes,  and 
such  acceptance  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  the  receipt  of  such  notification 
by  that  Ctovemment. . 

This  agreement  shall  come  Into  force  as  be- 
tween contracting  states  upon  Its  acceptance 
by  each  of  them.  Thereafter  It  shall  become 
binding  as  to  each  other  State  indicating  its 
acceptance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  that  Government.  The  Govem- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  inform  all 
signatory  and  accepting  states  of  the  date  of 
all  acceptances  of  the  agreement  and  of  the 
date  on  which  It  comes  Into  force  for  each 
accepting  state. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  hav- 
tng  been  duly  authorized,  sign  this  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments on  the  date  appearing  opposite  their 
respective  signatures. 

D(me  at  Chicago  the  7th  day  of  December 
1944  in  the  Eiigllah  language.  A  text  drawn 
up  In  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, each  of  which  ahall  be  of  equal  au- 
tbentictty.  shall  be  opened  for  signature  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Both  texts  sliali  be  depoe- 
ited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 


muted  states  of  America ,  and  certified  cop- 
ies abaU  be  transmitted  by  that  Govemment 
to  the  govemment  of  all  the  statee  which 
may  sign  or  accept  this  agreement. 
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Annex  A — ^Alrwajrt  systems. 

Annex  B — Communications  procedures  and 
systems. 

Annex  C — Rules  of  the  air. 

Annex  D — Air  traffic  control  practices. 

Annex  E — Standards  governing  the  licens- 
ing of  operating  and  mechanical  personnel. 

Annex  F — ^Log  book  requirements. 

Annex  G — Airworthiness  requirements  for 
civil  aircraft  engaging  In  InUirnatlonal  air 
navigation. 

Annex  H — Aircraft  r^lstration  and  identi- 
fication marks. 

Annex  I— Meteorological  protection  of  In- 
ternational aeronautics. 

Annex  J — Aeronautical  maps  and  charts. 

Annex  K — Cvistoms  procedures  and  and 
manifests. 

Annex  L — Search  and  rescue,  and  inves- 
tigation of  accidents. 

*  Issued  separately  as  part  2  of  the  final 
act. 


Tke  Dnmbartota  Oaks  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  xcnnmoca 
IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18, 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  great  majority  of 
American  citizen  today  realizes  how  dif- 
ficult. If  not  Impossible,  it  will  be  for 
America  ever  again  to  have  real  security 
and  prosperity  for  herself  unless  we  can 
workout  with  our  allies  sigreement  as  to 
the  rules  and  procedures  by  which  life 
and  trade  are  to  be  carried  on  between 
the  nations  on  this  globe.  Furthermore 
we  know  that  the  traffic  regulations 
democratically  decided  upon  will  not  be 
enough  unless  we  succeed  in  agreeing  on 
workable  machinery  for  dealing  with  all 
nations,  both  great  and  small,  which 
violate  the  regulations  to  the  extent  of 
going  to  war. 

Next  to  winning  the  war,  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  millions  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  succeed  in  waging 
peace  together  as  well  as  we  have  waged 
war  together.  Most  people  favor  whole- 
heartedly the  objectives  of  the  Moscow 
Declaration  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals,  but  they  wonder  Just  what  all 
they  involve  and  whether  or  not  we  can 
really  expect  them  to  work. 

By  far  the  most  penetrating  discus- 
sion I  have  seen  of  those  questions  is  in 
an  address  given  at  the  biennial  meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa:, 
on  November  28,  1944,  by  Mr.  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  who  for  several  years  has  been 
chaiiman  of  the  federal  coimcU's  com- 
mission on  a  Just  and  durable  peace, 
which  prepared  the  widely  read  report 
on  the  six  pillars  of  peace. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  a  portion  of  Mr.  Dulles' 
address  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  careful  reading: 

I  now  turn  to  consider  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  and  particularly  their  most 
featured  organ,  the  security  oouncU.  lliat 
la  designed  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war 
through  the  use  of  force  if  neceFsary.  That 
arrangement  disturbs  many.  To  them  it 
seems  to  camouflage  a  military  alliance 
whereby  a  few  powerful  nations  will  dominate 
the  many  smallor  nations  without  regard  to 
Justice.  On  the  ether  hand,  many  feel  that 
only  material  force  is  dependable  and  con- 
sider that  our  commission's  approach  re- 
flects the  so-called  Impractical  idealism  of 
Christianity. 

These  opposing  viewpoints  could  seriously 
divide  American  public  opinion,  even  to  the 
point  of  paralyzing  our  national  action.  That 
would  be  a  catastrophe  and,  I  think,  a  quite 
unnecessary  catastrophe,  for  the  force  pro- 
posals of  Dumbarton  Oaks  have  been  played 
up  out  of  all  relation  to  what  the  facts 
Justify.  In  reality  they  are  little  more  than 
scenery.  But  some  such  scenery  may  be 
necessary.  If  only  to  secure  the  Indispensable 
support  of  the  many  who.  particularly  in 
wartime,  think  tliat  peace  can  be  assured 
only  in  the  same  way  that  victory  Is  won; 
that  U.  military  might. 

Let  us  look  more  closely  into  the  signlfl- 
oance  of  what  threatens  to  divide  us. 

Almost  all  of  us  can  accept  the  premise 
of  Dumliarton  Oaks  tliat.  in  a  world  of  im- 
perfect individuals,  some  force-ln-belng  of 
the  nature  of  a  poUce  force  Is  important  for 
security.  However,  it  is  also  clear  that  if  such 
a  police  force  is  to  be  efTectlve,  it  must  be 
under  a  commanding  executive  who  can 
surely  and  quickly  bring  it  into  action.  If 
the  use  of  force  becomes  highly  problematic 
and  contingent  on  the  outcome  of  debate  and 
negotiation,  actuated  by  conflicting  con« 
Blderatlons  of  expediency,  then  It  ceasss  to  be 
an  effective  Instnunent— either  for  good  or 
evU. 

That.  Z  think,  is  what  we  have  under  the 
Dumbarton   Oaks  proposals.     The  national 
force  quotas  can  be  brought  Into  action  only 
by  the  vote  of  a  cotmcU  of  representativea  of 
11  nations  and,  while  the  matter  is  not  yet  !■• 
plicit.  we  can  asstune  that  the  majority  of  6 
must  always  include  the  repreeentatives  of 
China,    France.    Great   Britain,   the   Soviet 
Union   and   the   United   States  of  America. 
Further,  these  representatives  are  not  bound 
to  any  principle  of  action  or  nile  of  conduct. 
Their  vote  is  whoUy  discretionary  and  will  be 
dictated  prlmarUy  by  national  considerations. 
I  do  not  know  what  authority  may  be  given 
the  United  States  member.     But  it  can  t>e 
taken  as  sure  that  he  wiU  not  vote  to  use 
force  unless  he  thinks  that  the  President  and 
Congress  wUl  approve.    Certainly,  the  Soviet 
member  will  not  act  without  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Stalin.    Indeed,  experience  to  date  indi- 
cates that  Soviet  representatives  at  interaa- 
tlonal  conferences  are  estremely  reluctant  to 
take  Independent  responsibility.    We  can  be 
sura  that  the  British  member  will  not  act 
without  the  approval  of  the  British  Cabinet 
who,  tmder  their  parliamentary  system,  will 
have  to  be  sure  of  Parliament's  support  and 
who  will  also  probably  want  to  consult  the 
other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Such  an  arrangement  falls  very  short  <tf 
providing  that  unified  executive  command  of 
ioree  needed  to  make  it  an  effective  Instru* 
ment.     Proof  of  that  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  It  is  not  relied  upon  to  deal  with  either 
Oermany  or  Japan.    That  weakness  is  not  a 
deficiency  of  draftsmanship.     Zt  is  a  defi- 
ciency inherent  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.    There  are  only  two  ways  to  aasxue 
that  force  can  be  used  effectively.   One  is  the 
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way  of  Ompatkm,  That  put*  farc«  under 
an  executive  head  who  u  fre«  to  use  the  forca 
at  hla  own  dlacretlon.  That  way  providca 
xmmn  security  to  tboae  who  are  willing  to 
buy  It  at  the  price  of  freedom.  The  other 
way  la  the  way  of  freemen.  Through  c\is- 
tom — common  law — or  through  a  legisla- 
tive body  they  create  a  system  of  law  ade- 
quate to  regulate  human  behavior.  Then 
they  delegate  to  an  executive  the  power  and 
dtity  to  enforce  those  laws.  The  executive 
has  ZK>  discretion,  but  la  found  to  use  force 
he  controls  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
against  great  and  small.  Thoee  subject  to 
law  know  in  advance  what  conduct  will  at- 
tract a  penalty  and  what  conduct  will  aaaure 
protection. 

That  way  was  not.  however,  available  to 
the  authors  of  the  Duml>arton  Oaks  pro- 
posals. There  Is  yet  no  world  acceptance, 
and  therefore  no  effective  definition,  of 
proper  and  improper  national  conduct.  It 
would  not  be  enough  to  define  and  prohibit 
national  misconduct  of  the  flagrant  type. 
For  that  would  by  inference  legitimatize 
evaalODS.  To  illustrate,  the  modem  tech- 
nique la  to  extend  one's  national  domain 
by  Internal  penetrations.  We  used  that 
.method  to  get  control  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  and  since  then  others  have  perfected 
It.  The  dUEculty  of  adequate  definition  is  so 
great  that  the  Chlneac  failed  when  they 
sought  to  Incorporate  In  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  a  definition  of  "aggression," 
It  seemed  that  any  definition  which  would 
give  to  some  the  freedom  to  which  they 
felt  entitled  might  also  permit  a  license 
which  might  be  abused  by  others.  Therefore 
It  was  decided  that  each  future  Intema- 
tkmal  controversy,  unless  perhaps  of  the 
amall  "Justiciable"  class,  would  have  to  be 
daalt  with  as  a  matter  of  discretion. 

It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with   that  con- 
dualon.  but  it  Involves  attaching  to  force  so 
many  strings  that  It  cannot  be  an  effective 
tnstrument    of   order.     Thus,    each   of   the 
natlona  so  far  participating  in  the  plana  for 
world  organlcatlon  has  accepted  the  right  of 
the  seetirlty   CoimcU   to   Invoke   force,   but 
on  the  assumption  that,  through  Its  repr»- 
■enutlve,  It  wUl  have  a  string  on  Its  use.    In 
the  case  of  the  great  powers,  that  veto  power 
will  be  reinforced  by  national  military  estab- 
Usboaenta  which  will  far  surpaas  any  peace 
quotas  which  will  be  made  avaUable  to  the 
workh  orgaolaatlan.    Other  prospective  mem- 
ber statea  will  also  seek  Immunity  from  poa- 
>lhl«  arbitrary  action  by  the  council  and  they 
may  get  It.    If  they  do  not  get  it  directly,  la 
tba  form  of  a  veto  power  In  the  Council,  they 
Bay  get  It  by  side  tmderstandings  with  soma 
major  power  acting  as  their  protector.    Also, 
even  as  now  planned  there  must  be  at  least 
cme  concurring  vote  In  the  Council  bj  a  small 
state  and  five  others  will  cast  a  vote  which. 
while  not  controlling,  will  be  morally  very 
potent. 

The  eumulatlTe  reaults  of  all  of  thla  will 
largely  Immoblllae  the  force  quotas.  Pos- 
■ibly  their  potentiality,  on  paper,  wUl  deter 
minor  disturbances.  However,  their  uae 
a  political  unanimity  of  the 
great  powers  which  haa  rarely  occurred  and 
which.  If  It  prevails,  will  Itself  assure  peace. 
Our  commission  was  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  for  the  responsible  and 
effective  use  of  force  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate and  world-accepted  definitions  of  right 
and  wrong  condtjct.  We  remembered  that 
behind  the  policeman  stands  the  executive, 
behind  the  executive  stands  a  lawmaking 
body— and  behind  the  lawnMJcing  body 
there  exists  the  moral  consensus  of  the  com- 
mtmity.  That  la  what  is  baaic.  Laws  are 
Ineffective  unless  they  reflect  that,  and  with- 
out laws  there  cannot  be  an  executive — oth- 
er than  a  despot — and  without  an  executive 
there  cannot  be  an  effective  admlniatrauon 
of  police  power. 

"^^  great  obsUcle  to  world  order  la  the 
'of  any  universal  moral  Judgments  about 
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EXTENSION  OF  I  £MARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxmou 

IN  THE  HOX7SK  OP  RKPl  1ESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  Decembe  •  19. 1944 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  S  >eaker,  about  2 
weeks  ago  I  called  atteni  Ion  to  the  con- 
ference of  the  far-sighte<  1  southern  gen- 
tlemen who  called  attent  on  to  the  dan- 
ger to  the  cotton  growers.  Since  that 
time  several  outstandln  :  and  well-in- 
formed economists  and  s  udents  of  agri- 
culture have  pointed  ouq  tliat  the  same 
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danger  esdsts  as  far  as  the  grain  grow- 
ers are  concerned.  All  of  this  Is  due 
to  the  group  of  professional  speculators 
and  manipulators  who  are  boosting 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Chicago  at  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  meeting. 
Noble  Clark,  University  of  Wisconsin 
farm  spokesman,  and  others  pointed  out 
the  trouble  ahead  due  to  price  fixing  and 
the  boosting  of  farm  commodities.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on 
December  13.  1944: 

High  support  prices  for  farm  products  are 
heading  agriculture  for  trouble,  Noble  Clark, 
University  of  Wisconsin  farm  spokesman  told 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
meeting  here  yesterday. 

Huge  public  expenditures  will  be  required, 
he  said,  to  carry  out  the  pledge  of  Congress 
and  the  plan  will  prevent,  rather  than  as- 
sist, needed  adjustments  In  crop  acreage  and 
livestock  numbers  after  the  war. 

Clark  is  associate  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and 
chairman  of  the  land -grant  college's  com- 
mittee on  post-war  agricultural  policy. 

BLASTS   FAUC   FSOCRAIC 

He  was  critical  of  the  proposed  two-price 
plan  for  farm  products  of  which  there  is  a 
surplxis.  He  blasted  the  acreage-control  and 
crop-allotment  program. 

He  warned  of  the  dangers  of  pUing  up  a 
lot  of  stirpliis  farm  produce  iudar  Federal 
loans. 

He  charged  that  price-fixing  measures  en- 
courage excessive  output  which  in  turn  ne- 
cessitates strict  control  over  production. 

To  alleviate  farm  suffering  In  case  of  de- 
pression, he  advocated: 

1.  Subsidized  food  constunptlon  among  low 
Income  city  groups. 

2.  Deferment  of  farm-mortgage  pajrments. 

3.  Income  payments  to  farmers  In  case  of 
severe  depression. 

Ivy  W.  Duggan.  Governor  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  told  the  conven- 
tion that — 

Farmers  are  now  In  the  best  financial  posi- 
tion in  history,  but  face  difficult  post -war 
converaton  problems. 

Cash,  bank  deposits,  and  Oovemment 
bonds  held  by  farmers  last  January  1, 
according  to  Duggan.  totaled  approxi- 
mately $12,000,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$7,500,000,000  since  January  1,  1940. 
This  increase  In  cash  assets  and  bonds 
is  more  than  the  total  outstanding  farm 
mortgage  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  certainly  Indi- 
cates a  very  healthy  and  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  farmers  of  the  coimtry  An 
article  published  a  few  days  ago  listed 
750  food  items,  the  prices  of  which  have 
been  increased  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, which  imdoubtedly  was 
reflected  in  increased  prices  to  the  farm- 
ers. Within  the  last  week  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  granted  an  increase 
of  4  cents  per  bushel  in  the  price  of 
wheat.  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  in  the 
name  of  high  heaven  can  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  particularly  the  22,000  000 
white  collar  workers  whose  wages  have 
been  frozen,  afford  to  pay  these  ever- 
increasing  prices  when  for  over  a  year 
they  have  been  compelled  to  deny  them- 
selves the  barest  necessities,  going  with- 
out new  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  wear- 
ables because  their  thin  pay  envelope  was 
only  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  the 
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comm(mest  and  cheapest  of  foods  in 
order  to  exist?  What  about  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  retired  Ctovern- 
ment.  State,  and  municipal  employees. 
Including  teachers,  firemen,  policemen, 
and  those  on  our  State  old-age  pension 
and  public  assistance  rolls,  who  have  a 
small  fixed  income  and  who  are  obli^ced 
to  pay  these  increased  prices?  How 
are  they  to  live?  What  as  to  the  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  our  thousands  of 
disabled  veterans,  their  wives,  children, 
and  dependents,  recipients  of  small  pen- 
sions? How  are  they  to  live  in  the  face 
of  these  increasing  food  prices? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  price  situa- 
tion is  being  muiipulated  by  speculators, 
brokers,  and  hoarders  who  in  the  past 
have  and  are  now  reaping  a  harvest,  per- 
forming in  a  manner  and  method  similar 
to  those  of  the  stockbrokers  and  manip- 
ulators up  to  1929.  I  feel  that  the  high 
prices  have  been  artlf.cially  created 
through  their  machinations  and  the  poor 
22,000,C00  white  collar  workers  are  suf- 
fering untold  hardship  and  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  War  Food 
Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  heads  of  all  the  agencies 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
alarming  conditions  and  will  not  yield 
to  any  influence  that  will  clamor  for 
ever-increasing  prices  on  foodstuffs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MnrNxsoTA 
IN  THX  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  enter 
the  fourth  year  of  this  dreadful  war,  and 
especially  as  we  witness  the  wide  diver- 
gence between  the  apparent  objectives  of 
some  of  our  allies  and  what  most  Ameri- 
cans have  believed  our  objectives  are  in 
this  war,  it  is  imperative  for  us  to  take 
stock  of  just  where  we  are  and  where  we 
are  going.  No  sane  American  can  be 
other  than  profoundly  troubled  by  what 
he  sees.  Are  there  any  factors  and  forces 
that  can  give  us  faith  and  hope?  If  so, 
what  and  where? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Christian  Century  gives  a  sobering  review 
of  our  situation  and  the  world's,  and 
points  the  way  toward  what  I  deeply  be- 
lieve are  the  only  ultimate  sources  of  our 
national  salvation: 

Into  thx  Unknown  " 

From  time  immemorial  poets  have  hailed 
and  the  people  have  acclaimed  "the  dawn  of 
victory."  Victory  meant  the  beginning  of 
a  new  day.  Thus  it  has  be«n  in  the  past. 
But  it  is  not  so  now.  After  these  long  years 
of  confilct,  victory  Is  almost  in  sight.  But 
It  brings  no  promise  of  a  new  day.  No 
hearts  are  lifted  exultantly  at  the  first  shafts 
of  a  new  dawn  fiickering  across  an  expectant 
borlaon.  Instead,  harried  loan.  worn  and 
exhausted  by  the  terrors  of  these  years  of 
torment,  finds  himself  tryia;  to  gather  his 
weakened  powers  for  a  blind  adventure  Into 
the  unknown. 


The  United  Statea  ent«^  this  war  sus- 
tained by  a  great  hope  of  what  it  would  ac- 
complish. President  Roosevelt  painted  this 
in  his  "four  freedoms."  which  he  declared  "no 
vision  of  a  distant  millennium,"  but  "a  defi- 
nite basis  for  a  kind  of  world  attainable  in 
our  own  time  and  generation."  It  had  been 
given  more  precise  definition  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  And  it  had  found  expression  In  the 
dally  language  of  our  people — expectations 
of  a  world  union,  a  world  federation,  an 
end  of  imperialism,  a  downfall  of  militarism, 
a  rebirth  of  freedom.  Has  that  hope  been 
achieved  by  the  war?  Are  we.  in  sober  truth, 
closer  to  iU  achievement  than  before  the 
war?  Have  we  not,  indeed,  been  set  immeas- 
urably farther  from  this  goal  as  the  direct 
result  of  our  fighting? 

What  has  the  war  done  to  America?  Leav- 
ing out  of  account  the  slaughter  and  crip- 
pling of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  sons — 
perhaps  a  million  before  the  victory  is  fully 
won — and  the  inconsolable  grief  of  miUions 
thus  bereaved,  there  are  other  obvlotis  things 
that  the  war  has  done  to  America.  Though 
it  has  revealed  a  powo-  for  war  making  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  nation  in  history, 
the  struggle  has  Increased  internal  tenalons 
between  races  and  classes.  It  has  extended 
the  authority  of  the  state  untU  it  penetrates 
into  the  most  minute  detaila  of  private  life 
and  of  the  pursuits  by  which  otur  citizens 
seek  to  make  a  livelihood.  It  has  broken 
down  the  moniunental  tradition  under 
which  the  term  of  the  Executive  was  lim- 
ited. It  has  uprooted  an  important  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens  and  thrown  them  into 
concentration  camps  without  charges  solely 
because  of  their  racial  origins. 

The  war  has  placed  a  load  of  debt  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  people  which  will  Impose 
staggering  taxes  ou  generations  still  unborn. 
It  has  filled  our  civilian  workers  and  our 
returning  veterans  with  fear  of  a  coming 
econcmlc  collapse.  It  has  sent  thousands  of 
our  choicest  youth  to  prison  for  conscience °s 
sake.  It  has  given  tongue  to  other  thousands 
clamoring  to  fasten  permanent  militarism  on 
the  Republic.  It  has  left  ovir  colleges  de- 
pendent on  the  whim  of  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment— and  these  In  the  main  the  Depart- 
ments of  War  and  Navy.  It  has  delivered  lis 
over  to  the  false  gods  of  imperialism;  instead 
of  ending  colonial  exploitation  throxighout 
the  world,  we  seem  about  to  embark  on  a 
career  of  empire  building. 

The  above  sentences  state  only  a  few  of  the 
domestic  effects  of  the  war.  They  are  selected 
at  random  and  suggest  profoiuader  effects, 
-  which  time  wiU  disclose.  Yet  they  are  suffi- 
cieni  in  themselves,  and  more  than  sufficient, 
to  cast  dark  shadows  over  the  future  of  this 
Nation.  But  these  only  begin  to  suggest  the 
position  in  which  the  war  is  leaving  lu. 
What  of  the  rest  of  the  world  with  whose  fate 
our  own  destiny  is  inexorably  bound?  Who 
is  not  sobered  by  the  unfathomable  character 
of  the  future  which  the  war  has  created  for 
Europe,  for  Africa,  for  Asia,  and  for  all  inter- 
national relationships? 

n 
What  WiU  be  the  Europe  with  which  we 
must  deal  after  the  war?  A  continent  freed 
from  nazl-ism,  no  longer  compelled  to  live 
un<ler  the  shadow  of  the  madman  Hitler  and 
the  vicioxis  crew  that  surrounded  him  and  his 
satellite  Mussolini.  Tes;  Europe  will  be  free 
from  HiUer.  But  it  will  not  be  free  from 
fear,  from  want,  from  savagery,  from  other 
tyrannies  or  from  the  miaery  of  despair. 
Politically,  all  signs  now  indicate  that  Europe 
will  be  divided  into  two  great  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, with  BrUain  and  Russia  locked  in  a 
precarious  balance  of  power  (whose  scale*  are 
heavily  loaded  in  favor  of  Btissia),  each 
watching  the  other  with  never-ceasing 
anxiety,  each  proclaiming  a  confidence  in  the 
other  which  Is  denied  by  every  move. 


Instead  of  being  unified  by  the  war. 
Is  t>elng  again  divided.  In  the  east, 
la  tising  her  military  power  to  build  her  bloe 
of-«itellite  states — Finland,  Poland.  Bulgaria, 
Rumania.  Yugoslavia.  Hungary.  Czechotio- 
vakla.  perhaps  even  Austria.  The  Baltic  re- 
publics, despite  her  pledges  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  she  has  forcibly  absorbed.  To  offset 
this.  Britain  U  frantically  building  lU  bloc — 
France,  Belgium.  Holland.  Portugal.  Italy. 
Greece.  There  are  even  signs  that  she  may 
be  ready  to  maintain  Franco  in  power,  pro- 
vided he  can  give  assurances  against  a  Com- 
mtmist  Spain. 

In  this  diviaion  Germany  wlU  once  more 
find  herself  the  great  prize  and  focus  at  in- 
trigue and  contention.  Will  she  fail  into  th« 
Busslau  or  Into  the  Brlttah  sphare?  Wh:ie 
that  uncertainty  lasts  German  policy  will  al- 
most Inevitably  return  to  playing  off  the  ou« 
Interest  against  the  other,  just  as  after  the 
last  war  it  paired  off  England  against  Prance. 
And  the  result  will  be  eqtiaUy  dlaaatrous  for 
any  lasting  European  peace. 

This  post-war  Europe  will  be  studded  with 
territorial  and  boundary  disputes.  Hand- 
ing Poland  not  only  aU  Bast  Prussia  but  all 
Germanv  up  to  the  line  of  the  Oder  may 
satisfy  Russian  demands  for  strategic  fron- 
tiers, but  it  will  also  saddle  central  Europe 
with  another  region  in  which  men  will  live 
for  the  day  of  Irredentist  revenge — an  area 
of  filways  Incipient  conflict  even  more 
freighted  with  trouble  than  Alsace-Lorraine 
ever  was.  Hungarian  Irredentlsm  has  al- 
ready begun  to  clamor  at  the  fate  of  IVan- 
sylvania.  Marshal  Tito  is  again  raising  Yugo- 
slavia's claims  to  Trieste  and  the  Istrian 
PenlnEUla — ^the  same  bitterly  oontested 
claims  on  which  the  peace  conference  of  1019 
was  so  nearly  wrecked.  And  the  only  de- 
fense of  these  arrangements  Is  that  this  time 
the  wrath  of  the  peoples  Involved  wlU  be 
guarded  against  by  transferring  from  10,- 
000,000  to  15.000,000  people  with  the  shlftlcg 
of  boundaries,  a  proposal  which  the  London 
Times  on  September  20  called  an  operation 
whose  magnitude  and  brutality  must  appall 
even  imaginations  deadened  by  the  unspeak- 
able horrors  ot  the  war. 

m 
Nor  do  these  political  results  of  tb«  war 
begin  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in 
which  It  is  leaving  Europe.     Behind   thea» 
political  effects  there  are  the  economic  and 
the  social   effects — and    these  are  likely   to 
prove  by  far  the  most  powerful.    The  revo- 
lutionary  impulses  which   the  First   World 
War  let  loose  in  Buasia  may  t>e  unleashed 
by  this  war  over  all  Europe,  dear  up  to  th* 
j^igiiah  Channel.    At  this  moment  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  confidence  that  there  will 
not  be  Communist  governments  in  every  state 
in  Europe,   save  perhaps  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, before  a  decade  haa  passed.     Indeed. 
the  war  has  so  torn  up  European  life  by  th« 
roots  that  in  much  of  the  continent   the 
choice  may  quickly  come  to  He  between  • 
Communist  regime  backed  by  the  power  of 
Buasia,  and  chaos.    To  perceive  the  revolu- 
tionary   nature   of    the    internal   aituatkMi 
which  the  war  has  brought  to  pass  In  Surop*. 
one  need  only  study'  the  consternation  of 
the  Vatican. 

Where  is  the  war  leaving  Africa?  Leas  af- 
fected, perhaps,  than  any  other  of  tta*  conti- 
nents on  which  there  has  been  fighting,  but 
neverthless  facing  new  problems.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  Italian  colonies  to  British  rule 
will  probably  be  arranged  without  serious 
difficulty — and  never  mind  what  the  At- 
lantic Charter  said  about  "no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  other" — but  there  ar« 
other  problems  arising  out  of  the  war  not  to 
be  so  Ughtly  disposed  of.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  development  which  lately  took 
Mr.  Eden  from  Moscow  to  Cairo — the  emerg- 
ence of  a  pan-Arab   federation.     That  wUl 
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have  lt«  rqacreaaions  all  the  way  from  India 
to  th«  Stralta  of  OibralUr,  and  nowbere 
more  ominously  than  In  strategic  Palestine. 
There  Is  also  the  demand  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  voiced  by  Marshal  Smuts,  that 
htnmtvet  policies  for  the  control  of  the  na- 
tive population  in  the  colonies  of  Negro 
Aftlea  chall  be  turned  over  to  the  dominion. 
To  thow  who  luiow  the  ruthlessness  of  South 
African  treatment  of  the  natives  it  wUl  seem 
-that  there  could  be  no  more  certain  way  of 
drMog  that  continent  toward  future  race 
war. 

And  what  of  poet-war  Asia?  Who  can 
offar  even  a  hesitant  goew  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  Asia  within  the  next  25  yearsf 
But  some  things  are  certain.  The  war  will 
hav«  done  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of 
colonialism  and  imperialism:  In  Asia  it  has 
already  exacerbated  those  problems.  It  hss 
done  nothing  to  improva  the  relations  be- 
twacn  whites  and  the  colored  peoples;  In 
Aite  it  has  made  those  relations  more  tense. 
The  United  States,  which  regards  Itself  as  the 
champion  of  democracy,  which  has  fought  in 
tlie  Pacific  to  protect  the  Asiatic  peoples 
•gainst  the  spread  of  an  oriental  tyranny. 
Is  In  fact  coming  out  of  the  war  in  a  terri- 
bly.  equivocal  position — as  viewed  by  orien- 
tal eyte.  Having  destroyed  the  single  non- 
white  empire  which  the  age  of  imperialism 
had  produced  only  to  restore  the  white  em- 
plTM  which  a  colored  people  had  overthrown, 
the  war  is  turning  the  Pacific  Into  an  Amer- 
ican lake  and  our  Nation  is  probably  about 
to  pitmge  Into  the  greatest  imperialistic  ad- 
venture of  all  time. 

Within  Asia  the  end  of  the  war  will  leave 
the  continent  In  political  and  social  chaos. 
Recent  dispatches  from  competent  Ameri- 
can observers  In  China  seem  to  take  It  for 
Sraatad  that  all  moves  in  that  harassed  land 
mn  now  being  made  in  preparation  for  a  civil 
war  aa  soon  as  the  Japanese  have  been  driven 
out.  The  American  victory  over  Japan  may 
open  the  way  for  the  return  of  Indonesia  to 
Dutch  rule,  of  Cambodia  to  Prance,  of  Malaya 
and  Hong  Kong  to  Britain,  even  of  Timor  and 
Macao  to  Portugal,  But  the  sullen  Inhabi- 
tants will  Uke  no  Joy  in  seeing  the  European 
flags  go  up  again,  or  the  European  rulers. 
with  their  Insufferable  pride  of  race,  return 
to  thctr  former  abodes.  They  wUl  submit  If 
they  must,  but  their  submlsAm  will  scarcely 
cloak  theh"  determination  to  aelae  the  first 
f>pportunlty  to  strike  for  freedom.  And  this, 
we  believe,  is  as  true  for  India  as  for  the 
colonies  which  the  Japanese  so  easily  over- 
ran. 

Space  will  not  permit  extended  reference  to 
South  America,  but  there  also  the  war  Is 
leaving  heightened  rather  than  lessened  ten- 
sions. 

IT 

And  what  Is  there  to  offset  these  tragic 
realities  of  the  world  which  the  war  has 
created?  Dumbarton  Oaks?  This  is  not  the 
place  for  an  extended  disciisslon  of  that  pro- 
posed plan  of  post-war  world  organization. 
But  It  is  necessary  to  make  at  least  three 
observatians. 

First.  Its  moat  stalwart  proponents  present 
It  '^pologeticaUy.  Take  It.  they  say.  not  bs- 
cauBs  It  Is  what  the  United  States  wants  or 
what  the  world  needs  to  insure  a  lasting 
peace,  but  take  It  because  we  can't  get  any- 
thing better.  ' 

Second.  Indlcatloiis  multiply  that  Russia 
has  no  more  than  a  token  interest  in  Dum- 
barton Oaks.  Russia  is  primarily  Interested 
In  protecting  her  own  future  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  she  does  not  intend  to  bind  herself 
by  covenant  to  any  organization  upon  whose 
imhesitatlng  approval  of  Russian  policy  she 
caocot  count  or  to  which  her  own  will  must 
be  subordinated.  So  Russia  intends  to  make 
sure  that  if  she  goes  into  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  organization  it  will  be  stripped  of  any 
posslbUity  of  ever  acting  except  when  she 
««nu  tt  to  act. 


Third.  In  the 
tlon  the  United  States 
exposed  position  in  all 
foreign  relations.     For 
to  be  ba£ed  on  the 
pact  to  police  the  wor!< 
nations  thus  chosen  to 
obviously  no  stable  grea' 
propped  up  In  its  place 
ued  support  of  this 
(Great  Britain)  is 
vation  of  a  globe-circlini 
war  has  demonstrated  it 
out  American  help,     An< 
the   imeaay    balance 
Russia  Is  upset.  Britain 
able  to  maintain  her  emp 
the  Russian   colossus 
of   the  United   States, 
envisage  such  a  prospect 
bodings? 

In  a  word,  to  make 
tlon  as  a  protector  of 
responsibility  which  Ilea 
consciences    of    the 
United  States  may  find 
port  the  policies  of 
Europe  in  which 
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United  States  a  plunge 
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« 111  occupy  the  most 
the  history  of  our 
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Who  can  see  ahead 
The  man  who  claims  he 
fear.     All   that  himian   I 
with  any  certainty  is 
of   fulfilling   the   promise  s 
proponents   of   American 
scattering  about  so  freely 
is  producing  a  world 
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better  opportunity  to  build  such  a  world.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  war  robbed  us  of  an  op- 
portunity vastly  more  promising  than  that 
we  now  confront,  and  we  refused  to  accept  It. 
Who  is  there  among  tis  who  does  not  wish  to 
God  that  we  could  go  back — say,  to  the  1920's 
or  even  to  the  early  1930's — and  do  it  all  over 
again?  How  differently  would  we  act — in  our 
diplomacy,  our  domestic  policies,  our  Inter- 
national relations! 

But  we  cannot  go  back.  We  must  face  a 
future  in  which  every  problem  we  then  faced 
has  been  exacerbated  by  what  the  war  has 
done.  Courage  we  must  have,  but  a  courage 
bom  of  repentance.  There  Is  no  salvation  for 
us  unless  we  reptnt.  We  sowed  the  wind  be- 
fore the  war  and  are  reaping  the  whirlwind. 
Eave  we  learned  our  lesson?  Is  the  heart  of 
mankind  repentant?  Are  our  statesmen  re- 
pentant? Do  they  humble  themselves  before 
God  and  ask  us  to  Join  them  In  a  great  re- 
solve to  conform  our  national  policies  and  our 
international  dealings  more  closely  to  the 
righteous  wUl  of  the  God  of  nations,  the  Lord 
of  history? 

We  might  expect  to  find  signs  of  repenUnce 
In  the  great  design  for  a  world  security  organ- 
ization. But  there  is  no  note  of  humUity  or 
chastening  or  contrition  in  the  long  docu- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  dominant  note 
Is  that  of  self-righteous  power  which  allows 
four  nations  (really  three)  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  maintain  order  every- 
where In  the  world— except  among  them- 
selves. And  there  Is  little  sign  of  repentance 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples. Disillusioned  once  by  the  shallow 
Idealism  which  did  duty  for  repentance  after 
the  First  World  War  (and  so  concealed  from 
our  conscience  the  need  for  repentance ) ,  we 
are  easy  prey  to  the  monstrous  doctrine  that 
henceforth  we  must  put  our  trust  only  in 
armed  preparedness  and  complete  freedom 
of  action  against  the  day  of  World  War  No.  3. 

What  can  break  the  vicious  circle  In  which 
the  terrified  heart  of  man  is  caught  by  its 
obsession  with  the  delusion  that  war  can 
bring  peace — that  it  can  bring  anjrthlng  else 
than  yet  more  war?  Christian  faith  alone 
can  do  it.  The  dark  future  which  we  face 
presents  to  Christian  faith,  and  to  the  church 
which  proclaims  it,  a  challenge  which  tran- 
scends every  other  mandate  which  its  gospel 
lays  upon  It.  It  transcends  because  It  em- 
braces all  else. 

Here  in  the  faith  of  the  church  is  our 
ground  of  hope.  It  is  a  trembling  hope. 
But  a  new  church  is  coming  out  of  this  war. 
It  has  been  a  new  and  different  church  dur- 
ing the  war,  resisting  for  the  first  time  in  Its 
history  every  pressure  to  identify  Itself  bel- 
ligerently in  the  conflict.  Its  post-war  task 
is  to  consolidate  and  clarify  the  insights  by 
which  it  has  been  guided  through  these  tense 
years  of  struggle  and  from  them  to  forge  a 
message  of  repentance  to  the  nations. 

I*t  the  Christian  church  and  her  prophets 
arise  and  proclaim  the  gospel  of  repentance 
and  national  regeneration  with  a  voice  like 
the  seven  thunders  and  we  may  enter  the  un- 
known with  confidence  that  God  himself  will 
guide  the  bruised  and  bleeding  feet  of  man- 
kind Into  the  hi^way  of  peace. 


Post-Political-Campaign  Readinf  Matter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1944 

Mr.    MUNDT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  here- 
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with  Inserting  In  the  CoNCTEssrowL 
Rbcord  the  following  cohimn  from  this 
morning's  issue  of  thi;  Washington 
Times-Herald.  It  is  the  syndicated  col- 
umn by  John  O'Donnell  called  Capitol 
Stuff. 

CAPITOL  8TUFI 

(By  John   O'Donnell) 

In  the  last  fortnight  an  .unazlng  change 
has  come  over  this  world-war  Capital  of  the 
world. 

Oone  are  all  the  cheerful  Pi-esidentlal  cam- 
paign certainties  that  we  wi;re  winning  the 
war  in  Europe  In  an  easy  walk. 

Vanished  is  the  happy  pcture  that  the 
world  diplomatic  set-up  is  *11  hunky-dory 
becatise  F.  D,  R..  Winnie,  any  Pal  Joey  are 
Just  one  happy  trinity  who  understood  one 
another.  Gone  too,  is  the  nDtlon  they  have 
tossed  off  so  much  caviar  and  vodka  together 
at  Tehran  while  planning  how  to  make  the 
world  wag.  that  it  wouM  be  a  dirty  trick  to 
smash  the  winning  combination  by  breaking 
up  the  beautiful  friendship  ot  British  Tory, 
Russian  Oommy,  and  American  new  dealer. 

Right  now.  to  speak  sooth,  everything  has 
gone  to  hell  on  the  world  diplomatic  front. 
The  Dimibarton  Oaks  Conference  anointed 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  a  Broad- 
way press  agent's  dream,  is  n  dead  duck. 

And  so  Is  the  New  Deal  piroposltlon  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  kiss  good-bye 
to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Republic  that 
a  bargain  with  a  foreign  nation  Is  Important 
enough  to  require  the  O.  K.  af  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  this  Christmas 
seaqon  is  the  grimmest  and  m^st  discouraging 
tha^  the  American  people  have  faced  since 
the  Japs,  back  In  December  1941.  made  the 
over-all  military-diplomatic  strategy  of  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  look 
ridiculous  by  cashing  In  on  tt.e  greatest  mili- 
tary crime  in  history  (responsibility,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C),  and  so  achlevtig  their  mighty 
victory  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  shock  that  came  last  week  to  the 
American  people  by  the  discovery  (thanks 
to  the  forthright  Churchill)  that  we  don't  see 
ejre  to  eye  with  our  beloved  allies — the  British 
and  Russians — on  the  diplomatic  front  In 
Europe  wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  it  hadn't 
been  covered  up  by  the  White  House  during 
the  Presidential  campaign. 

The  same  applies  to  the  situation  of  otir 
armies  on  the  European  fron;. 

And  responsible  officers  from  ths  Pacific 
are  now  returning  to  say  privately  that  we 
must  expect  at  least  4  years  more  of  war  to 
nek  the  Japs — the  peaimlsts  here  are  saying 
it  may  take  10.  JJone  of  this  v^as  heard  before 
last  November  7. 

One  of  the  encovtragttig  facts  (because  It 
shows  we  can  take  the  truth)  is  that  we  are 
now  hearing  some  very  blunt  observations 
from  the  American  fighting  men  in  Europe 
whose  curses,  loud  as  well  as  deep,  are  coming 
through  censorship  from  the  fighting  front 
to  their  correspondents  on  this  side. 

The  CoNGBXSsioNAL  Record  contains  some 
lively  reading.  Members  of  Congress  are  sen- 
sitive to  the  heart-felt  views  of  the  boys  on 
the  battlefields  along  the  Rhine.  They  have 
a  rough  but  very  sound  and  practical  Idea 
that  come  peace  the  retumc'd  veterans  are 
going  to  run  the  political  shov  in  this  Nation, 
and  hence  the  healthy  respect. 

Harsh  and  brutal  are  the  mess^es  from 
the  front  which  place  directly  onxbe  door- 
step of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  J. 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  personal  responsibility  for 
increasing  the  number  of  Araerlcan  casual- 
ties. 

This  bitter  charge  is  based  on  the  belief  by 
O.  !.>  that  Morgenthau's  personal  plan  to 
punish  a  defeated  Germany  played  directly 
Into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Goebbels  and  so  trans- 
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formed  Germans  willing  to  surrender  Into 
fanatic  warriors  eager  to  die  to  defend  the 
"holy  land"  of  Germany  from  the  post-war 
proposals  of  arch  enemy  Morgenthau. 

Michigan's  Representative  Faso  L.  Csaw- 
roBD  put  some  letters  in  the  Racoso  last  week, 
one  from  a  chaplain  "graduated,"  said  Cbaw- 
roKD,  from  "our  leading  American  and  British 
universities,"  the  other  from  Capt.  Bruce 
Kelley  in  Patton's  armored  division.  Both 
are  residents  of  Ceawfoed  s  district.  Some  of 
the  excerpts  are  interesting. 

The  tank  capUin  in  Patton's  outfit  writes: 

"I  do  not  like  to  bear  atiout  some  of  tbese 
politicians  at  home  talking  about  how  we 
will  have  to  split  Germany  up  into  small 
pieces.  Eurlcultural  states,  take  away  her  in- 
dustries, etc. 

"That  talk  will  only  make  her  fight  harder 
and  longer  and  Lord  knows  it's  bitter  enotigh 
now.  Why  dont  these  politlccs  with  smart 
ideas  keep  their  traps  shut  and  Just  let  Ger- 
many get  what  her  fate  wUl  be.  I  am 
angry  about  some  lousy  people  at  home  who 
think  the  war  Is  over  and  ell  we  have  to  do 
is  decide  what  we  will  do  to  the  Germans." 

On  the  question  that  the  Naais  are  the 
enemies  of  Christian  religion,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  the  Congressman's  chaplain  in. 
formant  has  some  enlightening  reports  from 
the  actual  scene  In  occupied  Germany.  He 
writes: 

"Nearly  all  houses  are  full  of  rellgloxos  pic- 
tures— crucifixes,  Madonnas,  Christs,  etc. — 
so  you  can  discount  what  you've  heard  about 
the  Germans  abandoning  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. They  seem  to  be  deeply  religious. 
There  are  many  nx>re  rellgloxis  pictures, 
Bibles,  and  prayerbooks  than  you  would  find 
even  in  American  homes, 

"Also  I've  been  very  much  surpMsed  at 
conditions.  The  French  were  not  badly  off 
at  all — certainly  not  starving  and  for  the 
most  part  not  treated  so  horribly  by  the 
Germans,  Belgians  have  a  rich  co\intry,  with 
stock,  woodland.  The  Dutch  look  very  pros- 
perous, and  these  Germans  seem  to  have 
everything.  No.  Etirope  does  not  give  the 
impression  of  being  a  starved,  tortured, 
ragged  bunch  of  people." 


Problems  of  Peact 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  mouNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATIVES 

Monday,  December  18, 1944 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr, 
Walter  Leckrone.  the  learned  and  able 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  recently 
delivered  an  address  to  an  Indianapolis 
audience  on  the  problems  of  peace. 
His  address  presented  very  clearly  some 
thoughts  of  prime  importance  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  having  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  shape  American  policy 
for  the  post-war  world.  By  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  I  present  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Concrcssional  Record  a 
summary  of  his  views  as  follows: 

Then  are  no.  grounds  for  the  often-quoted 
belief  that  poverty,  economic  depression,  or 
overcrowding  in  aggreaaor  nations  are  causes 
of  war.  Every  historical  fact  refutes  them. 
Every  modern  war,  on  the  contrary,  baa  been 
touched  off  by  the  aggression  of  the  most 
prosperous,  least  crowded  nation  concerned. 
Nor  is  there  adequate  support  for  the  popular 


statement  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
Ststes  to  join  the  Ziesgue  of  Nations  was  a 
cause  of  the  present  war.  True,  the  Lesicue 
failed.  I  believe  it  woqM  have  failed  In 
exactly  the  same  way  had  we  been  members — 
although  at  the  time  it  was  an  Issue  I  was 
personally  strongly  in  favor  of  our  joining  it. 
There  is  no  genuine  divergence  In  views  on 
th's  point  among  the  four  men  who  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States  since  IMO. 
nor  between  the  two  poltttcal  parties,  each  of 
which  has  ben  In  power  for  18  years  of  that 
period.  Tliree  Republican  Presidenu  mads 
no  move  to  affiliate  with  the  League.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  definitely  refused  to  enter  after  he 
became  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
action  In  any  sense  contributed  to  the  out- 
break of  the  SecondiWorld  War.  The  League 
failed  because  the  men  who  ran  It  lacked 
Integrity— not  because  we  didn't  Join. 

The  immediate  cause  of  every  large  scale 
war  m  recent  centuries.  Including  this  one. 
has  been  the  rise,  or  the  attempt  to  rise,  to 
predominant  power  In  Europe  by  one  nation. 
Germany  this  time  and  in  1914,  France  under 
Napoleon,  Sweden  under  Charles  XII  If  ycu 
want  to  go  back  that  far. 

If.  then,  the  outcome  of  this  war  Is  to  ;  e 
merely  the  shift  of  such  power  from  Oennany 
to  Russis.  the  Third  World  War  is  inevlUUs, 
and  the  Interval  before  it  begins  will  be  rela- 
tively brief.  Formation  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion of  nations  is  the  greatest  force  working 
against  such  an  outcome.  But  It  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  preventive.  Russis,  obvl- 
ously,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason,  dis- 
trustful and  susplclciu  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Is  rapidly  building  a  wall  of 
puppet  states  between  herself  and  the  west- 
ern powers — beginning  with  the  annexation 
of  half  xrf  Poland,  part  of  Finland,  the  sov- 
ereign nations  of  Latvia,  BBthonla,  snd 
Lithuania.  ControUed.  but  not  annexed,  is 
what  appears  to  be  a  system  of  buffer  sub- 
sidiary states  extending  from  Iran  Uirotigb 
Turkey  and  the  Balkans  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Stalin's  own  announcement,  incloding 
Germany,  reconstituted  as  a  mlllUry  power, 
but  with  a  pollticaUy  friendly  government. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  learn  sboiut  our 
consistently  secret  foreign  policy,  we  have 
acquiesced  in  all  this,  abandoning  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  Pro-Soviet  propagandists 
insist  that  this  was  nscsssary  to  obtain 
Russian  military  aid — but  as  a  matter  of 
plain  fact,  Russia  has  given  no  military  aid 
beyond  what  was  needed  for  the  protectlcm 
of  Russia,  and  was  actively  allied  with  Ger- 
many until  June  1941.  an  alliance  that  was 
broken  by  Germany,  not  by  Russis. 

Unless  there  is  a  complete  and  sharp  re- 
versal of  this  trend  to  power  politics  the 
peace  conference  wiU  have  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss. We  have  definitely  and  perhaps  per- 
manently lost  the  Initiative  In  organising 
world  peace. 

If  war  is  to  be  averted,  or  even  long  post- 
poned, someone  has  to  convince  Mr.  Stalin 
that  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  un- 
likely to  attack  Btissla,  that  a  world  organ!- 
■atlon  of  nations  can  effectively  maintain 
peace.  This  Mr.  Roosevelt  hss  obvioxisly 
failed  to  do.  It  Is  likely  that  we — and  ths 
little  people  of  Europe — will  find  It  just  as 
unpleasant  to  live  in  a  world  dominated 
by  a  ruthless,  imperialistic  RusMb  m  ws 
found  It  to  live  In  a  world  domlnsCed  by 
a  ruthless  Nazi  Germany.  So  far  the  Soviet 
Government  has  shown  complete  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  self-government  by  the 
smaller  nations  of  Europe,  and  complete  in- 
difference to  the  rights  of  minorities  any- 
where. It  will  take  a  stronger  guaranty 
than  anything  contemplated  in  the  Dum- 
barton Ottks  conference  to  prevent  the  dsrsl- 
opment.  by  Russia,  in  Europe  of  exactly  tbs 
system  Hitler  tmdertook  to  develop  for  Ger- 
many in  Eun^)e— with  war  ss  the  Inevltabls 
consequence. 
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Katurally  thU  U  a  pretty  sketchy  review 
ot  the  aubject.  ir  I  appear  to  you  to  ba 
•omewhat  peaatmlatic  about  world  peace,  why 
tbat  te  becauae  I  am  rery  peaalmlatle  about 
It.  There  waa  an  opportunity  to  build  an 
endurliig  peace,  but  I  am  afraid  we  have  let 
it  altp  pact  ua  again,  and  that  evenu  have 
now  moved  on  too  far  for  ua  to  recapture  It. 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  haa  the  national  eupport  for  a 
world  peace  profram  which  Mr.  Wllaon  ao 
traflcally  failed  to  get — but  there  la  no  evl« 
denoe  tbat  he  haa  any  program. 


Peace  ind  the  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  MSW   TOtK 

IN  TMX  HOU8S  OP  REPRESKNTATTVB 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1944 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark*  in 
the  RecoRD,  I  include  the  following  radio 
addreas  delivered  by  me  Saturday.  De- 
cember 16.  1944.  over  Station  WJZ.  New 
York.  N.  Y.: 

Itl  time  for  some  very  plain,  very  direct 
talking.  In  ail  the  aeadamie  dlacunalOD  aur- 
rounding  the  method  et  ratifying  treattea 
by  the  pnMDt  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate, 
one  (taonght  U  uppermoet.  Do  we.  in  re- 
taining the  present  mode  of  ratification,  en- 
danger the  concluding  treaty  of  peace  that 
will  place  ua  in  our  rightfully  responsible 
poaltion  in  world  affairs?  All  elae  Is  aul>- 
ordinate  to  tbat  thought. 

Lets  examine  this  carefully.  Eight  per- 
cent of  the  people  could  elect  to  the  Senate 
enough  Members  to  block  a  treaty,  be  it  a 
peace  treaty  or  some  international  charter. 
A  Senator  representing  only  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  people  as  In  Nevada  has  a  voice 
eqtial  to  a  Senator  from  New  Yorlt  repre- 
senting 13.000.000  people.  In  an  extreme 
case.  17  Members  of  the  Senate,  or  2  more 
than  one-third  of  a  quorum,  out  of  mixed 
motives  of  personal  animosities,  determined 
party  opposition  and  the  like,  can  negate  a 
treaty  even  though  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
wanted  it.  a  majority  of  the  House  and  a 
majority  of  the  people. 

We  walked  out  on  the  world  In  1919  at  a 
crucial  turning  point  in  world  history  and 
left  the  world  to  sink  or  swim  in  the  seas 
of  global  lawleamess.  We  did  nothing  about 
it  for  2S  years.  Shall  we  leave  ourselves  open 
to  a  repetition  of  the  tragedy? 

Those  of  us  who  so  strongly  urge  that  an 
amendment  be  adopted  providing  for  the 
ratification  of  treaties  by  a  majority  of  both 
bosaea  do  so  with  sound  reason.  We  cannot 
BUBd  by  to  see  the  peace  of  the  world 
jeopardized  by  a  handful  of  willful  men. 
cor  the  will  of  the  majority  thwarted  by  a 
minority  hldeboimd  and  mycplcally  isola- 
tionist. If  we  assxune  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  present  to  vote.  33  can  reject 
a  treaty.  That  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  our 
repreaentation  in  the  entire  Congress,  there 
b^ng  435  Members  of  th|^  House  and  96 
Senators.  We  can  hardly  call  that  an  cx- 
preaaloD  of  the  democratic  will.  Pour  hun- 
dred Membws  can  approve  the  provisions  of 
a  treaty  as  In  the  case  of  the  World  Court 
tnit  3  doeen  Senators  killed  It. 

Do  thfe  people  of  the  Nation  want  Ihs 
United  States  to  Join  in  a  community  of 
nation:;?  The  answer  U  emphatically  yea. 
Both   the  Fullbright  and  Conually  reeolu- 
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or  more:  i.  e.,  at  least  fur  16  years,  well-nigh  8 
senatorial  terms.  I  have  been  in  the  House 
for  23  years.  Over  80  are  serving  for  15  years. 
Approximately  100  Members  are  serving  over 
10  years.   A  Senator's  term  la  6  years. 

It  la  said  that  House  participation  in  treaty 
approval  would  tip  the  balance  to  the  people 
(the  majority)  against  the  interests  of  the 
States  (the  minority).  That  argument  has 
been  advanced  before,  each  time  the  matter 
of  bringing  government  closer  to  the  will  of 
the  people  arose.  In  the  form  of  States' 
righu  this  argument  has  been  used  to  block 
progressive  measures  in  the  matter  of  na- 
tional rather  than  sectional  interests.  I 
hear  no  cry  of  States'  rlghU  when  the  SUtes 
are  on  the  receiving  end  like  In  farm  sub- 
sidies, Pederal  housing,  granu-ln-aid,  crops 
Insurance,  T.  V.  A.  and  Coulee  Dams.  Not 
that  I  object  thereto,  but  In  view  of  the 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  swallow  the  argtmient 
of  SUtes'  rights  when  raised  in  the  issues 
of  treaties.  Treaties  are  expressly  and  con- 
stitutionally a  part  of  the  national  scene: 
it  was  meant  to  be  so  when  the  treaty-mak- 
ing provision  was  placed  in  that  article  of 
the  Constitution  dealing  with  the  powers  of 
the  President. 

The  House  is  closer  to  the  people,  return- 
ing each  two  years  to  receive  the  mandates 
of  the  people.  Consider  that  only  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  is  neeeeeary  to  declare 
war,  enact  such  measures  as  lend  lease,  enact 
statutes  of  international  Import  and  make 
all  the  necessary  approprutions  for  a  global 
war.  It  Is  one  world.  Both  national  and 
international  affairs  act  and  react  on  each 
other.  Unless  both  Houses  move  to  ratify 
t;eaties.  the  trtie  expression  of  the  democratic 
will  it  stifled. 

In  the  nutter  of  ratification  of  treaties,  we 
svffer  from  a  hardening  of  political  arteries. 
Paradoxically,  the  House  while,  without  say 
as  to  ratification  of  treaties  has  immense 
power  in  implementing,  hamstringing,  or 
even  destroying  treaties.  It  can  grant  or  re- 
fiise  the  necessary  money  appropriation  to 
set  treaty  approved  machinery  in  motion. 
It  can  enact  or  refuse  to  enact  legislation 
setting  up  the  necessary  administrative 
boards  and  offl^^es. 

Actually,  all  United  Nations  look  askance 
upon  any  representation  we  make  prior  to 
the  imprimatur  of  approval  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate.  Ofir  foreign  policy  Is  materially 
hampered  by  a  Constitutional  defect. 

I  say  without  reservation  that  the  two- 
third  rule  Is  illogical,  undemocratic,  and 
ruinous  to  international  collaboration. 

The  people  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
peace;  it  is  the  sons  of  the  people  who  are 
wounded  and  who  die  In  battle.  To  deny 
the  people  a  voice  In  treaty  ratification 
through  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses  la 
to  deny  them  a  basic  right  of  citizenship. 

Prankly,  the  two-thirds  rule  has  acted  to 
compel  the  President  and  the  House  as  well 
in  instances  of  great  importance  to  circum- 
vent the  rule.  This  is  done  either  by  call- 
ing the  contractual  relationships  entered  Into 
with  other  countries.  Executive  agreements, 
which  need  not  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate,  or  by  the  passage  in  Congress  of 
a  Joint  resolution.  This  is  subterfuge  in  gov- 
ernment, hardly  commendable  but  a  direct 
result  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  was  that  a  treaty  or  an 
agreement?  Or  the  recent  transfer  of  de- 
stroyers in  exchange  for  the  use  of  certain 
British  naval  and  air  bases.  Was  that  an 
agreement  or  treaty?  We  entered  U.  N.  R. 
R.  A.  by  majority  vote  on  an  appropriation 
bUl.  Roosevelt  got  the  British  bases  by 
simple  contract.  The  treaty  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  was  defeated  by  failure  of  two- 
thirds  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  we  eventually 
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aucceeded  In  Its  annesatloi  hj  the  passage 
or  a  jMnt  resolution.  So  it  was  with  the  an- 
■eaaUnn  of  Hawaii.  We  Jomed  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  the  International  Labor 
Office  by  the  back  door  ot  Incutive  agree- 
ment. 

Nine  hundred  treatlaa  liave  been  signed 
and  ratified  from  1789  to  1930.  Over  300 
other  treaties  never  became  law  because  they 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate.  But.  in  tbe  same 
period,  over  IJOO  agreements  with  foreign 
nations  were  entered  Into  and  enforcd  with- 
out sectulng  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate,    fhat's  a  howdy-d). 

Nobody  as  yet  bae  been  able  to  define  the 
subtle  distinctions  that  nuike  commitments 
either  joint  resolution  or  Executive  sgrec- 
BMnt  or  treaty  materiel.  1  am  remind<d  of 
a  bit  from  Alice  in  Wondnrland.  "When  I 
use  a  word."  Humpty  Dumpty  aald,  In  a 
rather  scomftU  tone,  "it  means  just  what  I 
choose  It  to  mean— neither  more  nor  less." 
"The  question  is.**  said  Alice,  "whether  you 
can  make  words  mean  so  many  different 
things."  "Th«  question  ii,"  said  Humpty 
Dumpty,  "which  U  to  be  aaster,  that's  all. " 

We  watch  government  move  closer  to  the 
people.  Through  usage  or  amendment,  the 
Constitution  is  kept  fluid  and  responsive  to 
the  will  of  tbe  Nation  whenever  and  how  so 
often  the  people  aggreasli'ely  demand  It. 
Through  usage,  the  Individual  choice  of  elec- 
tors in  Presidential  elections  has  been  elim- 
inated .n  favor  ot  popular  vote.  By  amend- 
ment, toe  election  of  Senators  was  nude  di- 
rect. 

A  mil  tant  expression  of  public  opinion 
can  urg(  the  ratification  of  treaties  by  s  ma- 
jority of  ^th  Botises.  Tbe  proposed  amerd. 
ment  hk»  already  been  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  cf 
which  I  am  ranking  member.  Unless  the 
people,  with  vigor  and  determination,  make 
It  known  that  they  want  their  will  expressed 
In  the  tremendous  concern  of  writing  the 
peace,  the  proposed  amendment  will  lie  un- 
attended in  the  Senate,  jealous  of  its  prerog- 
atives and  loath  to  act. 

Some  say  it  vrlll  take  3  years  to  pass  the 
amendment.  That  is  not  so.  When  the 
country  wants  something  badly  enough  and 
Is  willing  to  work  for  it.  believe  me  it  moves 
with  dispatch.  The  amendment  repealing 
the  prohibition  amendment  only  took  10 
months.  In  the  present  instance  at  least  44 
States  have  their  legislatures  meeting  In 
January  to  April  of  1946.  I  believe  that  only 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Vir- 
ginia will  not  be  in  session.  Do  you  want  a 
part  through  your  direct  representative  In 
the  building  of  a  peace  structure  that  will 
endure?  The  machinery  for  amendment  Is 
there;  you  can  put  It  mto  motion. 


Gnti 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted.  I  insert  the  fol- 
lowing message.  Guts,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Industrial  Information  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  which  represents  thou- 
sands of  different  businesses,  large  and 
small,  employing  75  percent  of  the  wage 
earners  In  the  manufacturing  industry. 


The  title  may  not  be  the  most  refined 
nor  very  pleaalng  to  one's  aesthetic  taste 
or  his  stomach  but  It  is  true.  Always, 
and  especially  right  now.  truth  Is  tbe  one 
tiling  that  the  world  needs  most. 


It  took  guts  to  discover  this  country  to  the 
firet  place.  Outs  to  settle  It.  Outs  to  push 
back  the  wtlderneas.  weather  tbe  ley  wlntera. 
sund  up  to  savage  bate. 

It  took  guu  to  tslk  bapk  to  a  king,  to  fight 
bis  armies,  to  set  up  a  nation  and  go  it  on 
our  own. 

It  took  guts  to  earry  on  deepit*  panlee. 
floods,  fires,  dvll  war.    But  we  did  it. 

And  we  built  the  richest,  healthiest,  freeet, 
best  fed,  best  educated  Nation  in  all  history. 

Then  ceme  the  big  depression.  And  ws 
forgot  all  about  guts.  We  became  timid  end 
afraid.  We  thought  we  might  better  entrust 
our  destiny  to  government — a  Government 
that  eouldnt  glva  us  a  dime  mora  than  w* 
gave  It. 

Then  we  got  into  war.  And  back  came  our 
guts.  At  Pearl  Harbor.  Guadalcanal,  Tsrawa, 
Salerno,  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 

Back  they  came  in  shipyards  aU  along  the 
coast,  and  a  thotjsand  miles  InaMe  our  bor- 
ders. At  plsne  plants,  tank  planu,  factories, 
machine  shops,  hastily  constructed  work- 
shops everywhere. 

We  proved  once  again  that  we  can  out- 
dream,  outthlnk,  outwork,  outprodtiee,  out- 
fight, outinvent,  outproeper  any  country  m 
tbe  world.  Arid  with  the  return  of  our  guts, 
we  began  to  notice  a  lot  of  other  things.  We 
found  that  government  and  busineas  could 
sctually  work  together.  That  labor  and  man- 
agement had  more  m  common  than  they  had 
at  variance.  That  all  the  various  groups  in 
our  country  could  and  would  pull  together  In 
a  eommou  canee. 

Is  war  the  only  common  cause  that  can 
unite  us? 

Not  unless  we  think  that  poverty  and 
backwardness  and  lack  of  full  opportunity  for 
all  arent  every  bit  aa  worthy  of  our  blood  and 
otu-  steel  as  the  Japs  and  Nazis.  The  rebirth 
of  our  creative  spirit,  of  Invention,  of  dis- 
covery, of  incredibly  increased  productivity, 
can  give  us  a  life  of  abundance  such  as  no 
people  on  earth — including  ourselves — has 
ever  seen. 

Right  now  we  have  the  greatest  productive 
capacity  In  all  history.  Much  of  it  was  built 
for  war — and  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  for  peace. 

In  rebuilding  It,  however,  we  must  take 
steps  to  make  sure  we  will  be  able  to  buy  aU 
the  many  things  that  our  factories  and  farms 
will  produce. 

And  that  can  be  done.  Not  through  Gov- 
ernment hand-outs— which  result  only  in 
more  and  more  debt.  But  by  using  otir  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  provide  us  with  more  for 
cur  money  in  the  things  we  buy,  so  that  we 
can  buy  more — and  thus  create  more  jobs  and 
more  earnings  for  all. 

In  short,  by  making  full  use  of  this  coun- 
try's limitless  energy  and  ambition,  we  can 
help  lead  the  world  into  an  era  of  peace  and 
plenty  greater  than  any  yet  seen. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  realize  this 
opporttmity.  One  Is  a  liberal,  forward- 
thinking  policy  on  the  part  of  business.  The 
other  is  public  cooperation. 

Business  Is  pledged  to  do  its  part — first,  by 
Increasing  the  opportunities  for  slU  to  earn 
and.  second,  by  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  all  to  buy. 

To  Increase  the  opporttmities  for  all  to 
earn,  business  pledges  a  just  and  enlightened 
wage  policy,  and  the  opening  of  every  poe- 
slble  avenue  of  advancement  for  the  worker. 

It  proposes  to  proceed  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible moment  with  the  starting  of  new  ven- 
tures and  the  expansion  of  old  In  order  to 


provide  more  jobs  tor  more  people  iadud- 
ing  returning  servloamea  and  damobUiard 
war  voikcrs. 

It  proposes  to  put  Into  workers'  hands  tte 
most  efflrlent  tools  available — so  that  a  worl- 
er,  by  increasing  his  production,  nuy  add 
still  further  to  his  earnings.  .       ^ 

To  increase  the  opportunities  for  all  to  bujL  /^ 
bu-Mnees  propoaee  to  make  full  uee  cf  th« 
technological  Icnow  bow"  it  has  aoctunu- 
latcd  during  the  war  to  put  on  the  market 
the  flncet  products  that  can  tw  made,  at  thii 
lowest  prices  for  which  they  can  be  sold. 

It  propoBSs  to  seek,  through  unending  study 
and  research  in  the  fields  of  production  and 
distribution,  every  p«isslble  means  for  lowef  - 
Ing  prices  etill  further  over  the  years,  eo  th  it 
more  of  tba  food  things  of  life  can  be  en  jor«d 
by  more  and  more  of  the  people. 

It  proposee  to  encourage  full  and  free  cp^a- 
petiUon  to  avoid  restraint  oC  trade  and  to 
assure  better  and  better  values. 

This  Is  business'  program  for  the  futva. 
To  bring  it  about  as  quickly  as  possible  «  II 
require  your  help.  Por  iu  acoompllshmeiit 
will  need  legislative  action— action  that  you 
can  encourage.  Post-war  tax  poilctes  that 
leave  sufllcient  funds  for  expansion.  Laws 
that  clearly  prevent  turegxUated  monopoly. 
Labor  poUcies  thst  establish  the  responsibil- 
ities of  both  isbor  and  management.  And 
business  operation  under  law  Instead  ot  by 
tmpredicUble  "dirccttva." 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  this  pro- 
gram, write  for  the  free  booklet.  How  Ameri- 
cans Can  lam  More,  Buy  Mors.  Have  More. 
Address:  National  Industrial  Information 
Committee,  14  West  Forty-ninth  Street,  New 
York  20,  N.  T. 


A  Tribnte  to  Hon.  AHea  T.  Treadway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KSW  TOKX 
m  THE  HOtTSB  OP  REPRISSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  men, 
and  one  who  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  tbe  past  31  years  decided  many 
months  ago  not  to  ran  for  reelection  to 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I  refer  to 
Hon.  Allen  T.  Treadway  of  the  First  Con- 
gressmial  District  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. If  ever  a  man  fully  typified  the 
New  England  spirit  of  fidelity  to  principle 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  fundamentals 
of  constitutional  government  throughout 
a  long  and  distinguished  legislative 
career,  it  has  been  Hon.  Allkn  T.  Trxab- 
WAY.  The  constituents  whom  he  so 
ably  represented  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives  will  never  know  the  deep  debt 
they  owe  to  the  statesmanship  of  this 
grand  and  stalwart  Old  Roman  of  New 
England.  Now  that  my  good  friend 
Allen  has  decided  not  to  return  to  Con- 
gress, I  wish  for  him  many  years  of  hap- 
piness and  comfort  among  his  friends 
and  amid  the  beautiful  environs  of  his 
western  Massachusetts  homeland  where, 
in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "men  live  a 
common  life  for  a  noble  end." 
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Wu  TWre  aa  Atlantic  darter  Gaaras- 
teeiBf  the  Intefrity  of  Small  Nations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

cm  mcHioAW 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
throughout  the  world  men  are  dying  In  a 
war  which  began  when  Germany  at- 
tempted to  seize  Poland — the  Poland 
which  is  now  being  taken  over  by  Rus- 
sia, a  war  which  we  went  into,  we  were 
told,  to  prevent  Germany's  invasion  of 
America  and  which  was  being  fought  to 
establish  the  "four  freedoms"  throughout 
the  world,  we  are  now  informed  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  we  had  been  advised  was 
the  world's  guaranty  of  the  "four  free- 
doms." never  in  reality  existed  as  a 
formal  agreement. 

Bslow  is  what  John  OTDonnell  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  has  to  say  of 
the  press  conference  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent made  a  most  amazing  and  startling 
statement  to  the  effect  there  was  no  real 
written  formal  Atlantic  Charter: 

(By  John  OTtonnell) 

That  New  Deal  holy  of  holies,  the  sanctified 
Atlantic  Charter  (which  President  Roosevelt 
once  told  the  world  ranked  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  Magna  Carta  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind)  yesterday  was  whittled 
down  to  the  sise  of  a  rubber  check,  drawn 
on  Imaginary  funds  In  a  nonexistent  bank 
and  iMued  unsigned  by  a  couple  of  "big  shot" 
Intamational  poker  players  named  Franklin 
D.  BooMvelt  and  Winston  Churchill. 

The  President  told  the  fantastic  tale  of 
tb«  nonexistent  Atlantic  Charter  at  an  amaa- 
Ing  prcM  conference  in  the  White  Houae  ■ 
his  first  slnoe  November  27  when  he  lef;  here 
for  Warm  Springs. 

To  these  eyes  his  face  had  that  bronaed  h\ie 
af  health  which  since  the  days  of  "St  we  have 
he  has  t>een  able  to  reoaptur*  by 
to  the  ttinahln*. 
Perhaps  the  make-up  artists  with  sun 
lamps  and  Bollywood  touchee  had  prepared 
him  for  his  session  with  over  260  pairs  of 
critical  newspaper  eyes.  This  we  doubt.  He 
loofead  authentically  healthy.  And  the  At- 
laatla  Charter  looked  definitely  and  ridlcu* 
lously  dead. 

Zn  cold  fact  the  President  bluntly  declared 
that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  the  At- 
lantic Charter  in  the  aense  of  there  being  In 
existence  a  formal  document  signed  by  him- 
self and  Britain's  Premier.  Winston  Churchill. 
As  the  President  explained  matters,  it  was 
easy  to  understand  how  Winston  Churchill, 
under  fire  before  the  House  of  Commons  over 
the  partition  of  Poland,  could  be  accused  of 
misquoting  the  terms  of  an  Atlantic  Charter 
which  never  existed. 

Sharply  questioned  by  correspondents,  the 
President  told  his  press  conference  that  the 
so-called  Atlantic  Charter — the  supposed 
basis  of  Anglo-American  principles  on  which 
the  two  nations  entered  a  global  war — 
eonsists  merely  of  scribbled  memoranda, 
•OBM  In  Roosevelt's  handwriting,  some  in 
Churchill's,  some  in  that  of  Harry  Hopkins. 
But  all  very  Itilormal.  dont  you  know — some 
aotea  that  you  tossed  off,  and  if  anybody  hap- 
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the  Los 
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pened  to  sign  them  It 
operators    aboard    Brital  i 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  ot. 
which  bore  the  chiefs  of 
Pearl  Harbor  rendezvoui 
In  August  1941. 

Most  airily,  brushing 
souclance  the  penetrating; 
White   House 
Drummond,  of  the 
itor;  the  Chicago  Sun's 
Warren  B.  Francis,  of 
and  the  even  more  bitln 
Elizabeth  May  Craig,  the 
put  over  the  idea  that 
Charter  existed  only  as 
a  fine  and  potent  thing. 

The  real  crack  that  th( 
came  when  it  was 
and    firmly,    that    Whit 
Stephen  T.  Early,  on 
President  still  at  sea 
the  White  House  on 
of  the  so-called  Atlantii 
vitally  important  lines: 

"(Signed)     Franklin 

"(Signed)     Winston 

Now  that  was  a  pretty 
but  P.  D.  R.  hasn't  lost 
agility  or  what  G.  O.  P 
scribed  as  his 
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Well,  P.  D.  R.  came 
the  observation   that 
formal  document,  it  was 
randimi  and  everybody 
it  was  signed  in  substanc  '. 
was  there. 

Now  all  this  brought 
the  rear  as  to  whether  a 
or  an  agreement  among 
if    the    high    contracting 
they're  trying  to  make  an 
or  Just  esubliab  an 
tatorshlp)  decide  to  bacli 
with  unsigned  checks 
spirit  only." 

P.  D.  R.  stuck  to  his 
signed  original   of   the' 
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Washington  sightseers, 
any  original. 

He  went  back  to  the  , 
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of  Wales  would  have  th4 
notes.  He  didn't  menti< 
of  Wmlet  and  presumably 
ators'  equipment  and  files 
pore  the  week  after  Pearl 

And  so,  on  December  10, 
press    confsrence 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  . 
Ian  tic  Charter  was  at  lonf 

That  particular  bit  of 
risy  has  been  sunk 
reputed  author  of 
fact,  existed.    The  air 

P.  D.  R.  has  escaped 
his  one-time  pet  Atlantic 
history  with  World  War 
of  paper"  by  the  simple 
ing   out   that   the   Atlan 
existed  except  in  the 

And   Brother  Churchill 
P.  D.  R.     "Did  Mr 
Atlantic  Charter?" 
reporter  who  had   a 
F.  D.  R.  had  cut  himself 
haps  have  left  Pal  Wlnnl< 

Never,  solemnly  , 
Nobody  ever  signed  the 

You're  thinking  in 
and  thoughts.    It  was 
paper.    It  was  sent  to 
United  States  Oovernmenfij 
the  papers.     And  that's 

Thus  President 
wit. 
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Discnssion  by  Newspapers  in  Connection 
With  the  Defeat  of  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Tuesday.  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Spesxer.  dur- 
ing recent  days  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  has  had  much 
discussion  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  efforts  by  opponents 
of  the  project  to  have  the  treaty  method 
rather  than  the  agreement  method  used 
in  considering  this  project  attracted 
widespread  attention.  An  interesting 
editorial  dealing  with  the  project  in  gen- 
eral and  with  the  question  of  the  treaty 
or  agreement  angle  is  found  in  the 
St  Cloud  Times  for  December  7,  1944, 
published  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  which 
reads  as  follows: 

THX  ST.  LAWXENCX  SZAWAT 

Senator  Aikxn.  of  Vermont,  has  offered  a 
bill  authorizing  consideration  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  as  an  amendment  to  the  river 
and  harbor  bill,  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate.    Aixxn's  amend- 
ment calls  for  the  building  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  as  a  post-war  project.    The 
project,   which   is   several   decades   old,   was 
revived  in  1934   when  it  was  submitted  in 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty.     It  failed  to  gain 
the  necessary  two-thirds   majority.    Subse- 
quently the  State  Department  presented  the 
plan  in  the  form  of  an  executive  agreement, 
which  does  not  require  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity, and  it  is  as  such  that  Senator  Aikxn  is 
now    placing    it    before    the    Senate.     The 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  always  been   bit- 
terly opposed   in  the  East,  particularly  by 
the    New   Tork   and    other    Atlantic   ports. 
Recently,  however.  It  has  found  advocates 
even  in  the  East.    Among  them  Is  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  whose  family  lived  in  St.  Cloud  In 
pioneer  days,  who  last  May  disctissed  the 
project  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
New  York  and  offered  r  motion  favoring  it. 
Porty  percent  of  the  Members  voted  for  It. 
Before  this  every  time  It  was  considered  by 
the  same  body  it  was  unanimously  opposed. 
St.  Cloud  and  central  Minnesota  especially, 
and  the  whole  Northwest,  for  that  matter, 
has  much  at  stake.    It  is  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  saving  in  freight 
rates  for  agricultural  products.    Wheat  and 
other  farm  products  from  central  Minnesota 
could  be  transported  by  truck  direct  to  the 
docks  and  loaded  on  the  ships  at  Duluth. 
The  great  progress  made  In  shipping  refrig- 
erated meats  and  dehydrated  foods  in  ships 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  will  have  a  great 
bearing   on   the   prices   of   Minnesota   food 
products. 

Senator  Aikxn  expressed  the  fear  that  op- 
ponents of  the  measure  will  seek  to  em- 
phasize the  treaty-agreement  angle  rather 
than  keep  to  the  merits  of  the  waterway. 
He  Is  hopeful  that  he  can  obtain  a  ma- 
jority for  his  bill,  if  the  opponents  do  not 
succeed  in  twisting  the  issue. 

Under  date  of  December  6,  1944,  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  published  at  St,  Paul, 
Minn.,  discussed  the  so-called  treaty 
and  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Senator  Aiksn,  of  Vermont,  was  trying  to 
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have  the  matter  come  before  the  Senate 
and  the  House  as  an  executive  agreement 
so  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  could  be  considered  passed 
by  a  majority  vote  instead  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote  which  is  required  for  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty.  This  editorial  is  most 
interesting  and  reads  as  follows: 

THX    ST.    LAWKCNCX    TKXATT 

The  St  Lawrence  teaway  Is  coming  before 
Congress  under  circumstances  that  raise  the 
^aeetion  of  the  two-thirds  majority  required 
tor  the  ratification  of  treaties  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Aiken  is  trying  to  get  the  project 
before  Congress  as  an  executive  pgreement, 
and  if  he  were  to  succeed,  it  ccuid  be  adopted 
by  simply  a  majority  vote  in  both  branches. 
Between  the  senators  who  are  Jealous  of  their 
power  to  make  or  break  treaties,  and  those 
who  think  their  home  States  or  sections 
would  be  Injured  by  the  opening  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  ocean  traffic,  the  attempt  to 
bring  the  Improvement  up  as  an  executive 
agreement  is  likely  to  fail.  ^ 

If  Canada  and  the  United  States  cannot 
get  together  for  such  a  purpose  of  the  physi- 
cal Improvement  of  a  boundary  river  and 
the  development  of  Its  resources,  without 
the  formality  of  an  international  treaty, 
then  this  case  seems  to  present  a  good  argu- 
iiRnt  against  the  two-thirds  rule  on  the 
>ii<ilrt1fication  of  treaties. 

^*^  Why  should  a  minority  In  one  branch  of 
dongress  have  the  power  to  say  that  some 
particular  public-works  project  should  not 
be  undertaken?  There  is  no  sense  or  logic 
ib  their  having  that  power. 

The  deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
further  hydroelectric  development  is  the  kind 
of  improvement  that  the  F»yleral  Govern- 
ment Is  carrying  out  all  over  the  country. 
It  Just  happens  in  this  case  that  the  river 
to  be  Improved  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
between  this  country  and  Canada.  Because 
of  that  circumstance,  the  Improvement  has 
to  take  the  form  of  an  agreement  between 
goven  Ing  agencies;  and  If  the  view  is  upheld 
tUM  this  must  be  a  treaty,  one  branch  of 
OoBfress  is  entirely  deprived  of  a  voice,  and 
In  the  other,  a  mlaority  is  glvien  power  of 
veto. 

Senator  Aikzm  makes  out  a  good  case  for 
authotlzlng  the  project  throu^  executive 
agreement,  but  that  is  no  assurance  he  is 
going  to  prevail.  If  this  sort  of  improve- 
ment must  be  screened  through  the  elab- 
orate mumbo  Jumbo  of  the  treaty-making 
process,  it  provides  •  good  argument  tor  get- 
ing  rid  of  the  illogical  power  vested  in  a 
minority  to  block  action. 

In  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  there  Is  a 
very  enterprising  newspaper  called  the 
Sheboygan  Press,  published  at  Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.,  and  under  date  of  December 
12,  the  editor  called  attention  to  the 
splendid  work  done  by  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Polletti  in  support  of  the  Aiken 
bill,  and  pointed  out  that  tremendous  ad- 
vantages could  come  to  the  American 
people  if  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  were  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  course,  the  measure  was  defeated  in 
the  Sanate  \^'hen  Sana  tor  Aiken  offered 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  However,  it  is  still  a  live 
issue  and  will  come  before  Congress  in 
the  next  session.  The  editorial  in  the 
Sheboygan  Press  dated  December  12. 
1914,  reads  as  follows: 

PLOT    TO    KHX    ST.   LAWXENCX    WATEBWAT 

Our  hat  is  off  to  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Toiism,  who  has  exposed  a  plot  to  defeat 


the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  which  would  be 
the  greatest  post-war  activity  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  could  engage  In. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  opening  naviga- 
tion to  a  land-locked  region  of  the  United 
States  and  It  would  create  a  beehive  of  ac- 
tivity on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  of 
the  Nation.  Senator  La  Follxtte  declared 
on  Monday  that  an  underground  campnign 
was  being  used  and  that  "canned"  editorials 
were  being  published  in  certain  newspapers 
to  kill  the  project.  He  charged  that  E. 
Hoefer  &  Sons,  of  Portland.  Oreg..  a  utility- 
financed  agency,  was  back  of  the  movement 
to  kill  legislation  which  would  In  any  way 
be  favorable  to  the  waterway. 

In  season  and  cut  we  have  endorsed  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  Congress  has  been 
confronted  from  time  to  time  with  an  ag- 
gressive lobby  that  has  expended  untold 
thousands  In  order  to  defeat  the  treaty. 
Whenever  It  Is  opportune  someone  Identified 
with  the  opposition  to  the  waterway  will  Issue 
a  statement  reflecting  upon  any  agreement 
with  Canada  and  the  United  States  over  the 
part  each  shall  pay  and  play  In  the  develop- 
ment. Now  someone  wp.y  out  on  the  west 
coast  tries  to  pit  the  Mississippi  and  other 
waterways  against  the  S*.  Lawrence,  hopeful 
that  a  divided  House  will  defeat  all  water- 
ways. 

Y/e  can  speak  perhaps  more  emphatically 
when  we  outline  the  situation  that  exists 
here  in  Wisconsin.  We  are  land-locked.  The 
things  that  we  need  must  come  in  JuLiVatec 
not  direct  from  the  source  of  supp||b#«fc  way 
around  the  east  coast  and  then  bymiO  into 
Wicconsln.  The  same  holds  ttus  wtwn  we 
have  a  shipment  to  make.  If  the  SiL.  Law- 
rence waterway  were  effective  and  rtvcr  trafBc 
possible  through  arteries  within  the  States, 
the  whole  Nation  would  profit.  Railroads 
instead  of  losing  out,  would  profit  through 
short  hauls  that  are  now  an  impossibility. 
The  Great  Lakes  would  come  into  their  own 
through  shipping  that  Is  now  denied  because 
there  Is  a  iHJttleneck  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  'Instead  of  all  the  coast-wise  activity 
and  the  building  of  immense  plants  upon  the 
ocean  fronts  you  would  find  many  concerns 
locating  their  plants  along  the  Great  Lakes. 

Senator  Aixcm.  Republican,  from  Vermont, 
and  the  sponsor  cf  the  measure  that  is  new 
in  Congress,  realises  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  being  put  into  this  fight  to  dsfeat 
necessary  legislstlon.  He  realizes  as  Senstor 
La  FoLLCiTK  does  that  unsiupectlng  news- 
papers a.o  lending  themselves  to  a  campaign 
to  kill  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  by  arous- 
ing the  people  of  one  section  of  the  oountty 
against  another  section. 

In  April  of  last  year  Senator  Gcorob  D. 
Axkem,  of  Vermont,  introduced  a  measure 
asking  for  the  approval  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  Slates 
and  Canada  to  provide  for  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  At  that  time  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
in  which  he  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  nonpartisan  effort  to  secure  congres- 
sional authorization  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  in  order  that  the  project  may 
l>e  available  for  early  post-war  construction. 

"The  undertaking  will  offer  such  Important 
benefits  to  many  Slates  that  I  am  sure  it  will 
provide  a  desirable  stimulus  to  industrial 
and  businefs  activity  which  will  assist  the 
entire  country  In  Its  reconversion  to  a  stable 
peacetime  economy  on  a  continued  h!gh- 
prcductlon  level.  Many  competent  studies 
have  shown  that  it  will  not  hurt  the  rail- 
roads or  ports  through  which  foreign  com- 
merce now  flows,  but  will  ultimately  in- 
crease their  business. 

"I  am  advising  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies that  your  bill  (S.  1385),  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  as  a  post-war  project, 
has  my  approval." 


As  we  said  some  time  a^o  and  we  reiterate 
it  now,  the  Sheboygan  Association  of  Com- 
merce, realizing  the  great  value  that  will 
come  from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  develop- 
ment, should  muster  Its  members  and  let 
a  unanimous  voice  go  out  from  this  city 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  this  post-war  pi'PJ- 
ect.  We  can  sit  here  and  talk  about  local 
post-war  projects,  and  they  are  all  right,  but 
the  blrgest  thing  today  for  Sheboygan  ard 
e\zry  city  on  the  Great  Lakes  Is  this  develop- 
ment. It  will  make  available  shipments  go- 
mg  In  and  out  by  water,  and  It  will  giv  cs 
equality  with  other  cities.  Here  we  ha'e 
no  competing  rr.llway  lines  and  when  the 
Northf m  v/lthdrcw  from  Sheboygan  we  were 
left  hl?;h  and  dry  and  at  the  mercy  of  one 
railroad.  That  Is  an  unhealthy  condition 
at  nny  time. 

The  Assc-cfatlon  of  Commerce  represents 
the  Industrial  life  of  Sheboygan  ard  it  would 
be  a  great  disadvantage,  unforf  iveable  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  If  we  d'd  not  demonstrate 
our  interest  in  this  development.  Alongside 
this,  the  city  of  She1x)ygan  should  lay  plans 
for  harbor  development,  not  Juet  on  paper, 
but  by  action  In  the  preparing  of  liarbor 
plans  In  cooperation  with  the  Government. 

You  can't  erp?ct  that  Uncle  Sim  is  going 
to  come  in  here  and  build  our  harbor,  or  even 
show  an  Interest  In  It.  if  we  do  not  lay  plans 
now  for  the  widening  cf  the  Shebovgan  River 
and  the  building  of  a  su'.table  turn  basin 
north  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Bridge. 
Our  dock  property  is  going  to  dscay  up-river, 
and  ne  are  dolrg  nothing  about  It. 

If  the  association  of  commerce  does  noth- 
ing more  during  the  coming  year  than  to 
throw  Its  full  force  back  of  the  seaway  im- 
provement it  will  at  least  have  served  notice 
on  the  country  that  we  are  vitally  Interested 
and  It  will  demonstrate  to  our  home  people 
that  we  are  looking  ahead  for  n  blgg3r  She- 
boygan. The  big  Interests  with  hoards  of 
money  are  out  to  kill  the  St.  Lawrerce  sea- 
way. Are  we  going  to  sit  back  and  Indicate  a 
lack  of  Interest,  or  will  we  wage  a  flTht?  If 
v/e  do  nothing  then  we  deserve  nothing,  and 
that  Is  what  we  will  get. 


SalttU  t!te  InfiBirf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Misaovai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCNTATIVn 

Tuesday.  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Epc£k?r.  all  of  us 
have  learned,  some  slowly  and  sadly,  that 
modern  warfare — IX  to  be  successful — 
muzt  b3  an  Integrated,  coordinated,  and 
synchronized  effort  between  our  air,  sea, 
and  land  forces. 

Offense  is  nearly  always  the  best  de- 
fense. When  att&ck  is  made,  the  three 
arms  of  our  forces,  air,  land,  and  sea, 
shcuM  strike  as  a  unit.  This  we  have 
learned  to  do  thrcugb  bitter  and  costly 
experience. 

Eacause  we  are  not  a  militaristic  Na- 
t'.cn  or  people,  we  suffered  heavily  in 
tl.e  beginning,  but  today  we  excel  th2 
German  master-strategists  in  modern, 
mechanized  warfare. 

With  the  precision  of  clocklike  ac- 
curacy we  are  blasting  our  foes  on  every 
front.  Our  American  team-play  learned 
on  the  football  field  and  the  baseball 
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diamond  has  been  put  to  work  on  our 
fighting  fronts. 

There  Is  no  place  for  grandstanders 
In  this  war.  We  must  necessarily  have 
planes,  tanks,  artillery,  battleships,  sind 
subs,  but  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
battles  are  won  and  ground  is  held  by 
the  foot  soldier. 

Certainly  we  would  not  surrender  any 
arm  of  cur  services  but  the  one  indis- 
pensable branch  today  and  in  all  ages 
is  the  Infantry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  an  excellent  article 
by  one  of  America's  greatest  soldiers,  the 
late  and  lamented  Lt.  Oen.  Lesley  J. 
McNair.  wounded  in  Africa  and  killed 
In  Prance,  which  appeared  in  This  Week 
magazine,  on  April  2. 1944: 

lALXm  THS  IKTAimT 

(By  Lesley  J.  McNair.  commanding  general, 
Army  Oround  Porces) 

X  salute  the  men  of  the  Infantry  because 
they  are  and  always  have  been  the  decisive 
tector  In  battle. 

Especially  do  I  salute  them  now  because, 
overshadowed  by  the  glamor  of  the  flashing 
plane  and  the  clanging  Unk.  they  have  been 
neg:ected  by  those  for  whom  they  fight,  suf- 
fer, and  die.  And  while  the  headlines  and  the 
newsreels  concentrate  on  the  more  spectacu- 
lar arms,  the  old  dependable  foot  soldier 
slowly  but  surely  seals  the  victory. 

BiTW  iinee  the  lightntag  eonqxiest  of  Poland 
the  public  has  been  daMl«d  by  mechantced 
war,  loTUlooing  Oennan  might  solely  in 
tenne  t.4  'live  bombers  and  armor,  laymen 
farfot  tha*,  for  every  armored  dlvuion,  the 
Waits  bat  a  doMn  or  so  divisions  of  foot  sol* 
diere.  Tb  rilling  to  the  scblevemenu  of  our 
own  airmen  and  tankmen,  even  the  family 
of  the  AfflMfican  Infantryman  at  bnm«  tends 
"toiflfitt  Uit  It  U  be  who  has  wrested  bloody 
viMorv'frota  the  Paclfle  Jtmgles  to  tbe  erags 
of  Italy,  yaiil  by  jrard. 

Today  w«  are  dedieaied  to  ■  flfht  to  the 
MH0h  rm  4mpiU  Um  ^bite's  raeelnction 
With  the  iTMhaniMd  frtiase  of  nostra  war. 
wt  tn  the  servtM  know  full  Will  mm  the 

iM  tiM  Maor 


la  UM  iMtaNMi  IIMI «»  iMMft  fin«f i«  will 
'^^IB  >f JjW  l^^*g*yy  «M»d  IM  tupfortlng 


I^uf  Aged  defffNws  like 

IIMM  of  rurir«M  Mfvpe  mo  be  takra  amI 
IMM  only  by  UM  fMt  wkUer 

In  no  mtm  tcm  ibis  deprlvt  mir  naval 
and  air  foraw  of  the  appreciation  and  ap- 
plause they  are  earning  su  richly.  Today  all 
of  our  tenm  are  welded  into  a  wbat  team 
tn  a  faahlOQ  unpreee«lented  tn  Uatory.  Tet 
the  Infantry  la  the  only  arm  that  can  win  a 
dsetMoQ.  And  the  contribution  of  the  other 
arms  IS  measured  by  the  aid  they  give  to  the 
Infantry. 

TradlUooaUy  the  Infantry  U  the  queen  of 
battles.  But  It  has  more  tricks  today  than 
In  1918.  ilothers  of  the  Infantry  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  fact  that  to  this  battle- 
honored  brandi  now  oome  the  all-ground 
champions  of  the  Army — the  lads  with  out- 
standing versatility. 

For  the  foot  soldier  today  must  be  far 
more  than  merely  robtist  and  durable.  He 
must  be  keen  and  alert  to  master  the  Intri- 
cacies of  aome  15  weapons.  He  must  be  in- 
herently Ingenlcxis.  resourceful,  and  aelf- 
Xellant.  for  not  since  the  Indian  wars  haa  the 
Individual  soldier  been  so  much  on  hla  own. 
Be  rauat  have  intelligence,  initiative,  and 
cuimlng,  becatise  he  facca  the  craftiest  of 
focB.  And  since  he  ultimately  faces  them 
toe  to  toe,  hand  to  hand,  he  must,  above  all. 
have  gttta.  For  the  cold  courage  of  the  bay- 
<~***  •••I  la  different  from  all  other  brands 
of  f milage 

Theae  attrtbutee  the  American  foot  soldier 
has  ahowa  us  both  la  his  lightning  advance 
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EXTENSION  OP  IU|MARK8 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRAbLEY 

or  BQCHieAlvl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRHSENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  December  15. 1944 
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Mr.    BRADLEY    of 
Speaker,  under  permissior 
^mber  19  to  extend  my 
-^RxccRD.  I  Include  the  .. 
broadcast  delivered  by  me 

The  recent  extremely 
menta  on  the  international 
ter  of  much  conjecture,  an 
grave  concern   In   cfflclal  W&^h 
days.    First  of  all,  there  ww 
ture  as  to  where  the  Presidenl 
of  the  time  since  the  election 
day  he  showed  up  after  bavin 
resting  up  in  his  Warm  Spring 
to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  has  considerably  impibved 
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and  that  he  will  once  again  be  able  to  afffiiimft 
his  elected  responsibilities  as  President  of 
this  Nation  during  the  present  International 
crisis  among  the  United  Nations  leadership. 
But.  then,  he  was  only  In  Washington  3  daya 
when — so  It  Is  rumored — te  continued  on  to 
Hyde  Park  to  resume  his  rest  and  celefcrate 
the  holidays,  and  Capital  reporters  state  he 
locked  like  a  sick  and  very  tired  old  man. 

Official  Washington,  and  I  dare  say  the  en- 
tire Nation,  has  been  very  much  alarmed  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  recent  speech  before 
the  Parliament  when  he.  repeating  an  oft- 
expressed  desire  for  an  immediate  meeting  of 
the  Big  Three — meaning,  of  course,  himself. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Joe  Stalin — stated  that  he 
has  been  seeking  such  a  meeting  for  months 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  anywhere 
at  any  time  and  believes  that  the  sooner  such 
a  meeting  Is  held  the  better  for  the  United 
Nations  war  effort  and  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations'  settlement  of  the  peace  to 
follow  what  we  hope  will  be  our  victory. 

It  is  strange,  however,  that  Mr,  Churchill 
did  not  publicly  stress  the  importance  of  such 
a  meeting  during  the  recent  political  Presl- 
dentlal  campaign.  It  Is,  of  course,  true  that- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  use  the  possibility  of  such  a 
proposed  meeting  ns  an  excuse  for  not  taking 
the  stump  earlier  in  the  campaign.  However, 
the  election  has  been  over  now  some  6  weeks 
and  If  such  a  meeting  Is  of  such  urgent  necee- 
alty.  It  does  seem  rather  strange  that  not  ODiy 
has  that  meeting  not  yet  been  held  but  wt 
learn  poeslbly  cannot  be  held  rww  untU  Feb- 
ruary bccaune  the  President  after  all  has  to 
be  on  hand  for  his  next  Inauguration  to  say 
nothing  of  personally  delivering  his  meaaage 
to  hla  new  rubber-stamp  Congress.  If  the 
matter  Is  so  urgent— and  I  personally  bslleve 
It  Is— and  In  view  of  the  faet  that  Mr, 
Churchill  win  go  anywhere  at  any  time,  why 
wasn't  such  a  meeting  held  during  the  past 
6  weeks  right  here  In  Waahtoffen  U  the  Fre»i 
Ident's  health  Is  such  that  M  tannot  leavt 
this  eountry  at  this  timet  Tha  poiatbttltlaa 
are  that  tueb  a  meeting  bas  not  bam  bald. 
nor  will  no«  b«  bald  ew^pl  M  Um  con  venlanaa 
of,  and  at  llM  lOMition  tatattMl  by,  that  great* 
#«t  of  ihternatiotiNl  noker  Btayare,  /osaph 
•talin,  Who  is  sittina  In  ih«  driver's  itat  and 
•nMHInf  tha  whip  at  hla  aonvanlanaa. 

Anywsv,  it  is  now  apparent  In  omotal  Waali* 
Ington  thet  our  Amarlaan  dettfbboyi  art 
•arrying  .m  at  least  71  partant  of  tha  wav 
•ffort  on  ths  weetarn  front  agalntt  Oarmany. 
And  aaida  from  the  vsliant  aforta  being  mi 
fcrth  by  tha  OiloMe  in  their  own  aountry 
Ottr  Amarlaan  doughboys  are  oarrylM  en  100 
partant  of  the  land  war  effort  against  the 
Japanese ,  The  admiral  commanding  tha 
Britlah  Fleet  recently  traoaferred  to  the  Fa- 
clfle  nude  it  uiimuukably  clear  that  Britain's 
contribution  to  the  Pacific  war  would  consist 
of  a  portion  of  her  fleet  and  a  portion  of  her 
naval  aircraft  only.  On  the  western  front, 
we  And  one  British  army.  We  have  one 
Canadian  army  also  on  the  western  front. 
but  yet  otir  good  friends  in  Canada  And 
themselves  unable  to  draft  a  mere  16,000 
troops  for  replacements  for  tliat  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  British  force 
fighting  our  former  ally,  Greece,  and  en- 
deavoring to  put  down  what  appears  to  be  a 
civil  war  In  that  nation.  Also  we  have  Polish 
and  French  troths  fighting  with  us  on  the 
western  front,  yet  Mr.  Churchill  comes  fortb 
blandly  with  his  report  to  the  Parliament  In 
which  he  states  that  an  agreement  was 
reached  at  the  Teheran  Conference  early  last 
year— with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  In  full 
agreement— that  despite  the  provisions  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  Russia  would  be  per- 
mitted to  seise  and  hold  the  eastern  half  of 
Poland  up  to  the  so-called  Cui^n  line  and 
that  England  would  have  its  fuU  sphere  of 
Influence  over  Greece;  or  in  other  words,  that 
In  effect  Greece  would  henceforth  become  a 
satellite  of  England.  Furthermore,  in  this 
agreement— from  what  we  can  gather  down 
Here— the  Poles  were  to  be  recompensed  for 
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the  loss  of  the  eastern  half  of  their  country 
by  a  certain  portion  of  Germany's  Prussia — 
the  12,000.000  InhabiUnts  of  which  would  be 
transported  into  exile  in  Siberia  by  the  Ru3- 
siana.  And  in  last  Tuesday  morning's  papers, 
we  learn  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only  admits 
his  agreement  to  this  proposal  but  stated 
that  for  the  good  of  the  United  Nations' 
war  effort,  we  ourselves  would  help  the  Rus- 
sians shift  this  population. 

Within  the  past  week,  therefore.  Judging 
by  press  reports  In  Washington,  is  It  little 
wonder  that  we  hear  demands  from  the 
common  man  of  Britain  as  to  Just  why  they 
are  fighting  the  Greeks?  Is  It  any  wonder, 
therefore,  that  one  often  hears  In  Washing- 
ton tlie  expression  "Just  wliat  are  our  boys 
fighting  and  dying  for?"  Is  It  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe?  We  wonder 
down  here,  because  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
on  the  face  of  It  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
is  a  lost  doctiment.  In  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
now  says  the  Atlantic  Charter  never  was  an 
actual  document — merely  some  notes  scrib- 
bled by  himself  and  Churchill. 

These  are  serious  things  that  I  am  sajrlnc; 
to  you.  my  Congressmen,  and  they  are  seri- 
ous things  that  are  worrying  us  down  here 
in  Washington  these  days.  During  the  last 
campaign  it  was  represented  time  and  time 
again  that  the  winning  of  this  war  and  the 
winning  of  this  peace  was  dependent  upon 
the  personal  friendships  and  the  ability  to 
get  along  between  three  men:  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Joseph  Stalin;  and  only  last  Sunday  I  heard 
over  three  different  radio  broadcasts  by  inter- 
national radio  commentators  talking  from 
London,  Paris,  and  Washington  that  the  ds- 
BMnds  are  growing  ever  louder  In  Britain  to- 
day for  the  removal  of  Wlntton  Churchill. 

But  this  l«  not  all  the  story  that  ws  are 
Wondering  about  here  In  Wiuhlngton.  We 
have  appropriated  milltona  of  dollars  for 
overseas  propaganda  under  the  OfBce  of  War 
Information  to  sell  America  not  only  to  our 
allies,  but  to  the  liberated  peoples.  It  has 
been  eharaed  In  Washington  that  hundreos, 
If  nut  thouAsndB,  of  supposedly  bright  young 
men  have  besn  k«pt  nut  of  uniform  in  order 
to  oeeupy  that*  p^^ts  in  the  Foreifn  Fropa- 

Jianda  Dtpartment  of  tha  OAee  of  War  In* 
ormatlan,  and  so  wa  war*  luetiy  alarmed 
last  funday  when  we  reealvad  a  report  frnm 
FarU,  printed  In  tha  Waahlncton  bunday 
•tar  by  Its  foreign  aomMOMant,  Mr,  Le- 
land  f  tows,  who  wrota  aa  follows,  and  I  ^uota 
varlouN  axcerpu  from  his  eolumn: 

"Where  uur  polltleal  and  propaganda  rela- 
tions with  France  are  aonaemad,  the  United 
■tntes  Is  getting  nowhere  fast,  Ws  are  not 
selling  America's  war  effort,  America's  combat 
policies,  or  America's  peace  alms  to  the 
French.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  information  are  scarcely 
reaching  the  French  people  at  all.  In  build- 
ing future  good  will.  Uncle  Sam  Is  hopelessly 
Juvenile.  There  Is  probably  not  one  liberated 
ccuntry  In  Europe  where  the  United  States 
is  getting  a  fraction  of  the  credit  for  Its  share 
in  the  war — and  chiefly  because  we  are  falling 
down  so  Inexcusably  on  the  Job  of  informing 
Europeans  about  what  we  have  done  and 
why. 

"Tomorrow  countless  Americans  will  be 
terribly  angry  at  the  French,  the  Belgians, 
and  others,  becavise  they  do  not  give  us 
enough  credit  for  what  we  have  done.  But 
if  a  motorcar  manufacturer  did  not  know 
bow  to  advertise,  whose  fault  would  it  be? 

"Most  of  the  time  the  American  Govern- 
ment conducts  itself  as  if  it  didn't  care 
what  any  foreign  peoples  think  of  the  United 
States.  And  most  Americans  at  home  act 
as  if  It  didn't  matter  in  the  slightest  whether 
America  has  friends  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  Moscow.  SUlin  has  been  making  as  sure 
as  he  possibly  can  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  Prance  aa  a  friend  through  the  post-war 
period.    Russia  isn't  too  big — nor  so  dumb — 


as  to  fall  to  understand  that  she  is  going  to 
need  all  the  friends  she  can  win. 

"Here  in  France  and  throughout  Europe 
the  United  States  is  losing  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  win  the  incalculably  valuable 
good  will  of  governments  and  peoples. 

"We  are  losing  this  opportunity — and  It  will 
cost  us  dearly  during  the  next  20  years — 
because  Americans  do  not  begin  to  under- 
stand how  to  use  propaganda  intelligently. 
If  we  set  out  deliberately  to  make  ourselves 
misunderstood  and  unpopular  after  the  war, 
we  could  not  improve  much  upon  our  pres- 
ent lack  of  program  and  lack  of  tactics.  I 
shall  be  specific.  Neither  the  O.  W.  I. 
through  broadcasts,  nor  any  other  govern 
menial  Information  agency.  Is  really  reach- 
ing the  French  people.  The  proof  is  that  the 
French  are  staggeringly  Ignorant  about  what 
America  has  contributed  toward  winning  the 
war.  They  are  equally  Ignorant  that  ration- 
ing of  any  kind  exists  in  the  United  States; 
that  our  people  are  really  making  some  sac- 
rifices: that  our  war  costs  are  terrific  and 
our  taxes  will  be  terrific  for  many  years.  The 
average  Frenchman  does  not  know  anything 
alx>ut  lease-lend,  either.  All  he  knows  is 
that  America  entered  the  war  to  solve  its  un- 
employment problem  and  to  make  money. 
That  Is  what  the  Nazi-controlled  Vichy  press 
drummed  into  his  ears  for  4  years — and  the 
average  Frenchman  t>elleves  It. 

"Admittedly  there  Is  a  regrettable  tend- 
ency among  many  Frenchmen  not  to  give 
Americans  credit  for  our  most  Important 
share  In  liberating  their  country.  This  tend- 
ency is  unfair  and  dangerous.  But,  onoe 
again.  If  the  'advertiser'  does  not  under- 
stand the  A  B  C's  of  public  relations,  Is  that 
ths  average  Frenchman's  fault? 

"The  German  radio  uiis  the  French  that 
only  nuiterial  thlnga  oount  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. Well,  we  Aaarlaana  can  promote  mo- 
torcars and  refrlffaraton  marvelously.  Why 
can't  ws  sell  Ideas?  Why  can't  we  promote 
good  will  for  the  sake  of  a  lastini  peace  soma- 
where  near  as  capably  as  wa  promota  good 
will  for  the  sake  of  business  profltsf 

"Ths  cold  fact  seems  to  be  that  Uncle  lam 
haa  done  one  of  the  world's  most  magnlflaant 
jobc  In  this  war,  btit  we  have  Karcaly  a  ghoat 
Hi  an  Idea  shout  h(jw  to  tall  paopla  about  It, 
tU'T*  iM  one  tinipts  stiggastlon ;  Why  doaa  tba 
Ami'rKian  Oovarnment  not  have  an  Informa- 
tional  broadaaat  eavaral  ttma«  a  weak  orifl- 
natlng  in  franaa  from  tba  Faria  radio,  ad- 
dracaad  dlraatly  to  tha  Franab  paopiaf  It 
wottld  ba  dIflkuH  for  the  Franab  Oevernment 
to  refuse  such  a  request,  fucb  a  aomman- 
tary  would  contribute  enormouaty  toward 
French,  appreciation  of  our  war  dfort  and 
toward  arousing  French  support  for  the  war 
here.  I  suggest  the  radio  because  French 
papers,  being  limited  to  two  pages,  have  no 
space  for  background  articles  about  America. 
But  surely  we  ought  to  be  doing  something 
practical  and  positive  to  fill  the  gigantic  void 
In  French  minds  created  by  4  years  of  Ger- 
man censorship  and  propaganda. 

"The  American  people  want  peace.  But 
peace  is  a  state  of  mind.  If  the  other  fellow's 
state  of  mind  is  bad,  the  fact  that  your  own 
may  be  simply  beautiful  will  not  keep  you 
from  getting  into  a  fight.  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
very  big  fellow.  But  he  is  going  to  need 
friends  and  good  will  more  in  the  next  30 
years  than  at  any  time  In  his  life.  And  Uncle 
Sam  still  doesn't  know  how  to  promote  good 
will  about  anything  much  more  Important 
than  refrigerators.  If  you  don't  believe  this, 
go  to  Europe  and  look  around." 

That,  ladles  anj}  gentlemen,  is  not  only  a 
very  serious  editorial  but  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  Meml>ers  of  Congress  who  have 
recently  been  in  Europe  it  is  Just  as  true  as 
the  day  is  long. 

So  what?  Well,  recently  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  a 
very  sick  man,  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  President  named  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Stettinlur:.  former  chairman  of  the  board  of 


the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  to  auc- 
ceed  him.  and  then  he  named  aix  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  one  of  whom  could, 
on  his  personal  record,  be  classified  as  a  left- 
winger.  But  the  principal  objections  to  the 
appointment  of  the  five  men  who  are  not 
cljisslfled  as  radical  comes  whence?  From 
Earl  Browder.  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States,  and  Sidney  Hillman. 
head  of  the  C.  I.  O.-P.  A.  C,  whose  principal 
objection  to  them  is  that  they  have  been 
successful  businessmen  and  who  seemingly 
would  be  in  a  position  to  know  how  to  sell 
America  to  the  world.  It  should  be  noted 
In  passing  that  that  other  man — Mr.  Archi- 
bald MacLelsh.  the  radical,  fuzzy-minded 
poet — is  the  man  whose  duty  It  will  be  under 
this  new  set-up  to  sell  America  to  the  world, 
and  when  United  States  Senators  themselves 
can't  understand  his  poetry,  when  he  him- 
self says  Wiat  "only  he  and  God  knew  what 
he  was  writing  at  the  time  he  wrote  It,  and 
now  only  God  knovi^,"  how  can  we  e^Mct 
that  man  to  rectlfir  the  tragic  conditions 
about  which  Mr.  Lelahd  Stowe  writee  so  effec- 
tively? 

In  closing,  when  we  recall  that  the  Polish 
and  Greek  decisions  were  arrived  at  at  Teheran 
In  February  of  last  year  they  were  subscribed 
to  at  that  time,  and  later  endorsed,  by  the 
President  In  Quebec,  in  the  middle  of  that 
summer,  why  were  not  these  things  permitted 
to  come  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple tMfore  the  recent  election?  If  Mr.  Roose* 
velt  had  Initialed  the  agreement  between 
Stalin  and  Churchill  to  carve  up  Poland,  why 
were  the  American  people  not  apprised  of  the 
fact?  Ccutd  It  be  for  the  fear  of  losing  the 
Polish  vote  of  thU  country?  If  Mr.  Roosevelt 
agreed  to  give  Churchill  a  free  hand  In  Italy 
and  Greece,  why  were  not  the  Italians  and 
Greeks  In  America  told  the  truth  before  tha 
election?  Was  It  becattse  of  fear  of  losing  tfie 
lUlisn  and  Greek  vote  of  tha  Nation?  Are  wa 
forever  to  depend  upon  the  Frime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  to  tell  us  what  our  American 
foreign  policy  is  and  what  secret  commit- 
ments have  been  made  by  our  Fraatdantt 
Why  all  thia  aaaraayf  Why  this  veil  of  mye* 
tary!  Wby  tasH  our  Frasldant  of  our  Nation 
aaarolaa  •ander  and  ba  frank  and  forthright 
with  our  paoplaf  I  aa  w»ad  H  tba  futura. 
In  Britain  a  aumla  fota  of  •  iMli  gf  aooA- 
danaa  oa  tlM  fan  of  tBa  farllaagM  nmtfm 
Mr,  WlnatOM  Oraralilll  Inm  tba  drlvafa  aaai. 
Wa  in  Amarlan  en  tTofaMbar  7  laat  wara  par* 
•uadad  to  vota  for  the  "Indlspanaabla  man," 
though  we  did  not  know  what  the  "India- 
pansabla  man"  stood  for,  and  we  have  4  mora 
years  to  go  under  his  leadership,  If  ba  Uvea. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Monday.  November  27.  1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
program  for  run-off  and  water-flow  re- 
tardation and  soil-eroslon  prevention 
covering  the  entire  watershed  of  the 
Washita  River  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
to  cost  $11,243,000  over  a  15-year  period, 
from  which  annual  benefits  aggregating 
$5,160,037  In  direct  benefits  and  of  an 
additional  $357,847  in  flood  prevention, 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  Washita,  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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•The  flood-control  bfll  will  atrthortee 
this  project  and  also  authorize  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $7,007,000  to  inaugu- 
rate it  after  the  war  is  ended  and  ma- 
terials and  manpower  no  longer  are 
scarce. 

The  watershed  of  the  Washita  River 
represents  an  area  of  8.108  square  miles, 
5.189.000  acres — of  which  94  percent  is  in 
Oklahoma  and  6  percent  in  the  Texas 
Panhandle  counties  of  Liemphlll.  Wheef- 
er.  and  Roberts,  with  a  population  of 
about  205.864,  This  watershed,  the  pre- 
liminary survey  shows,  has  a  serious 
problem  of  accelerating  damages  from 
floods,  sedimentation,  and  erosion,  large- 
ly resulting  from  improper  land  use.  The 
direct  flood  damages  on  the  watershed, 
exclusive  of  those  on  the  main  stem 
of  the  stream  below  Hammon.  are  es- 
timated to  be  about  $2,300,000  each  year. 
Damages  from  direct  erosion  and  related 
damages  on  the  upland  areas  of  the 
watershed  are  estimated  to  be  much 
larger  than  those  from  direct  floods. 

TAMMtMa  TO  AXa  PLAIT 

The  plan  for  development  of  the  Wa- 
shita RJver  watershed,  as  outlined  in  the 
report  of  surveys  already  made,  proposes 
a  comprehensive  program  to  provide  for 
retardation  of  water  flow  and  prevention 
of  erosion  through  three  steps:  First, 
remedial  treatment  of  the  cultivated 
lands,  pastures  and  woodlands;  second, 
conversion  of  eroded  lands  to  pasture, 
meadow  and  woodland,  and  the  planting 
of  shelter  belts;  and  third,  purchase  and 
treatment  of  approximately  328.000  acres 
of  suUnarginal  farm  lands. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses that  $6,692,200  in  Federal  funds 
win  be  spent  in  the  farm  land  treatment 
program,  covering  technical  services, 
supervision,  and  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  labor  necessary 
for  application  of  remedial  measures  to 
farm  lands,  the  operators  of  which  agree 
to  supply  the  balance  and  carry  out  the 
xieceasary  practices  under  a  farm  plan. 

For  purchase  and  retirement  from  cul- 
Uvauon  of  approximately  328.000  acres 
of  submarginal  farm  lands  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  an  expenditure  of  $4,230,- 
400.  In  addition  to  the  initial  purchase 
cost  of  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that  $32,- 
•00  In  Federal  funds  will  be  needed  each 
jraar  for  administration  and  maintenance 
of  the  land-purchase  prorram.  Farmers 
and  other  individual  land  owners  will  be 
called  on  to  contribute  another  $3,169,- 
iOO  In  the  form  of  labor  and  materials  to 
iostaU  the  program. 

csors  ■cyvcB  most  samaos 
The  Federal  Oovemment  will  incur  no 
cost  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  program  on  private  land.  This 
cost  must  be  borne  by  farmers  and  other 
indtvklaaliw  The  Department  estimates 
t^tUM  total  cost  of  this  phase  of  the 
procram  during  the  IS-year  period  will 
aggregate  $8,317,200.  and  that  the  cost 
wiU  avirage  about  $942,500  each  year 
thereafter. 

In  preparing  the  program  the  entire 
watershed  of  the  stream  has  been  divided 
toto  nine  tributary  areas,  each  relatively 
homogeneous  with  regard  to  the  intensity 
of  flood  damage,  tjrpe  of  soil,  amount  and 
Intensity  of  treatment  required,  general 


effect  of  a  re- 
on  this  water- 


farm  economy,  and  the 
medial  program.  Floodi 
shed  do  most  of  their  damage  to  farm 
lands  and  crops.  Very]  few  towns  of 
more  than  l.OCO  population  are  located 
on  flood-plain  areas  sub.  ect  to  overflow. 
The  War  Departmert  already  has 
made  a  survey  of  the  Icwer  watershed. 
and  has  recommended  :onstruction  of 
dams  to  conserve  floodv  aters  and  pre- 
vent flood  damage.  The  program  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultu  e  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  the  effect  of  these 
dams,  as  most  of  its  pre  gram  has  been 
designed  for  the  upper  watershed  and 
for  other  areas  not  imme  diately  affected 
by  the  impounding  of  flo  jdwaters. 

At  least  14  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  are  interested  In  or  are  now 
developing   some   program   for  accom- 
plishing results  similar  to  those  to  be 
accomplished    by    the    Department    of 
Agriculture.    These  inch  de  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjiistment  Admini  stration.  which 
is    making    payments    t)    farmers    for 
soil-building  practices  aid  crops;  Farm 
Security  Administration,    which  makes 
rehabilitation    loans    to    farmers    who 
carry  out  planned  conservation  prac- 
tices; Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
conducts  land-utilizatlor   and  soil-con- 
servation projects;  Forest  Service,  which 
is  planting  shelter  belts;  Indian  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
administers    leasing    arringements    on 
325,000    acres    of    India  i    lands;    and 
numerous  State  and  local  agencies,  such 
as  the  State  division  of  forestry.  State 
planning  and  resoxirces  baard.  soil-con- 
servation districts,  locally  organized  and 
locally  administered  drainage  districts, 
county   land-use   plannirg   committees, 
and  the  Oklahoma  Agricx  iturai  Experi- 
ment Station  and  Bxtensi  m  Service. 

The  remedial  program  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  igriculture  for 
this  area  is  primarily  ox  e  of  land  use 
aimed  at  reduction  of  flxxl  flows  and 
sedimentation,  conservati  sn  of  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  and  statle  agriculture. 
The  program  Includes: 

First.  Improvement  by  cropping  lyi- 
tems,  and  the  treatment  of  land  to  re- 
main in  cultivation. 

Second.  Conservation  o'.  land  to  uses 
for  which  It  is  best  adarted  from  the 
standpoint  of  erosion  and  rxm-off. 

Third.  Establishment  land  mainte- 
nance of  satisfactory  covei^on  lands  that 
are  not  or  should  not  remain  In  cul 
Uvation. 

Fourth.  Installation  of  I  minor  struc 
tures  to  facilitate  the  afpUcatlon  and 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  land-treat- 
ment programs. 

The  survey  shows  the  -e  are  4.989.- 
530  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  the 
watershed,  including  2.61 1.705  acres  in 
cultivation.  1.849.236  acr»  in  pasture 
and  range,  and  523.589  a:res  in  wood- 
land. The  rest  of  the  w  itershed  Is  in 
miscellaneous  nonagricult  iral  uses.  Of 
the  agricultural  area.  4,21'  ,615  acres  are 
suited  for  agriculture  and  771.915  acres 
are  considered  as  submarginal  for  agri 
cultural  use. 

In  general  the  farm  Iskid  treatment 
program  will  Include  mam  cement  prac 
tices  directed  at  Improvem  ent  of  the  soil 


protective  vegetative  cover,  installation 
of  mechanical  water-retarding  and  soil 
saving  structures,  and  conversion  of  se- 
verely eroded  intensely  used  lands  to  less 
intensive  soil  and  moisture  conserving 
use.  A  complete  and  detailed  farm  plan 
will  be  prepared  for  each  farm  unit  par- 
ticipating in  the  program,  and  each  par- 
ticipating farmer  will  be  required  to  sign 
an  agreement  stipulating  his  responsibil- 
ity for  carrying  out  the  farm  plan. 

The  remedial  program  involves  treat- 
ment of  1,414.991  acres  of  cultivated 
land,  and  tJie  treatment  will  consist  of 
such  practices  as  crop  rotations,  cover 
crops,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  and 
contour  cultivation. 

STOCKING   TO  BE   UKCEO 

Approximately  206,633  acres  of  land 
formerly  cultivated  have  become  so 
badly  eroded  that  they  have  been  aban- 
doned and  are  now  lying  idle.  The  plan 
provides  for  treatment  of  113.004  acres 
of  these  lands.  Another  127,284  acres 
of  cropland  now  in  cultivation  have  be- 
come so  eroded  that  they  should  be  re- 
tired from  cultivation,  and  It  is  planned 
that  74,S54  acres  of  this  eroded  land  shall 
be  treated.  Some  of  the  abandoned 
land  can  be  returned  to  pasture  grasses, 
and  some  of  it  will  be  contour  furrowed* 
to  conserve  moisture  and  stimulate 
growth  of  protective  cover.  Trees  and 
shrubs  will  be  planted  along  stream 
banks  and  in  gullied  areas. 

Proper  stocking  or  range  lands  will  be 
encouraged,  with  rotation  of  grazing 
areas. 

Woodlands  on  the  watershed  are  lo- 
cated mostly  in  the  eastern  part  and 
cover  about  523,589  acres.  An  addi- 
tional 3,875  acres  of  abandoned  land  and 
land  to  be  retired  from  cultivation  will 
be  planted  to  trees  suited  to  the  climate 
and  adapted  for  soil  protection  and  wood 
products. 

The  soil  conservation  service  will  act 
as  the  functioning  agent  of  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  Initiating  and 
carrying  out  the  program.  The  Service 
will  operate  through  soil  conservation 
districts. 

As  the  result  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered  by  me  and  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  bill  will  provide  for  prelim- 
inary examinations  and  surveys  by  the 
United  States  Engineers  of  Deep  Run 
In  Tillman  County,  Okla.;  Big  Elk  Creek. 
Little  Elk  Creek.  Salt  Fork,  Elm  Creek, 
Saddle  Mountain,  and  Turkey  Creek. 
Okla. 
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Dual  Citizenship  &eatet  an  Uncertainty 
u  te  Lojralty  of  Japancse>A»cfftcans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  times  I  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  committees 
and  individual  members  thereof,  that 


most  Japanese  in  the  United  States- 
whet  her  bom  here  or  in  Japan — lead  a 
dual  life.  They  live  an  American  life  and 
they  live  a  Japanese  life.  Most  Japa- 
nese-Americans belong  to  some  Japanese 
society;  speak  Japanese;  engage  in  Japa- 
nese games  and  sports;  listen  to  and  play 
Japanese  music;  eat  a  Japanese  diet,  and 
so  forth.  Then,  especially  those  who 
have  been  born  and  reared  In  the  United 
States,  have  an  American  life.  They  play 
our  games,  participate  in  American 
sports,  enjoy  and  play  or  sing  American 
music,  and  so  forth. 

This  situation  is  due  to  several  causes. 
One  is  that  the  parents  of  many  of  these 
Japanese-Americans  are  Japanese  to  the 
core  and  the  children  really  live  in  a 
home  that  is  almost  untouched  by  Ameri- 
can influences,  except  as  the  child  gets 
them  by  influences  outside  the  home. 
Another  is  that  of  dual  citizenship.  This 
makes  for  a  divided  loyalty.  In  some 
cases  the  loyalty  is  predominantly  to  the 
Japanese  Emperor;  in  other  cases  the 
loyalty  to  Japan  is  very  dim;  in  others  the 
loyalty  is  to  the  United  States  entirely. 
But  due  to  the  marked  differences  in  the 
characteristics  between  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  those  who  stem  from  the 
various  European  groups — racial,  physi- 
cal, mental  and  psychological — It  is  diflfl- 
cult  and  sometimes  impos>ible  to  tell  Just 
where  the  loyalty  of  any  given  Japanese- 
American  lies. 

Recently  this  matter  was  ably  discussed 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee.  of 
Sacramento.  Calif.  It  quoted  Lieutenant 
Dick  Hamasakl,  who  had  been  cited  Ave 
times  for  bravery  while  fighting  on  the 
Italian  front,  as  follows: 

Because  of  my  Japanese  ancestry  I  was 
forced  to  bow  to  my  father's  will,  despite  the 
fact  -I  was  born  an  American  citizen  In 
Hawaii.  It  WM  at  his  insistence  I  went  to 
Japan  for  mjr  education,  and  had  not  my 
mother  prevailed  upon  him  to  aUow  me  to 
return  to  my  brothers  In  Hawaii  I  would  prob- 
ably b«  In  the  Japanese  Army  today. 

As  the  Bee  states— 

The  strongest  Indictment  against  the  Jap- 
anese Is  that  they  do  not  become  assimilated 
Into  the  American  way  of  life. 

This  Is  partly  due  to  the  dual  citizen- 
ship Ideas  of  many  of  the  parents  of 
Japanese-American  citizens  bom  In 
America. 

When  a  questionnaire  a'as  submitted  to 
a  number  of  the  internees  in  some  of  the 
W.  R.  A.  camps,  they  were  asked  this 
question:  "Will  you  swear  unqualified 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  forswear  any  form  of  allegiance 
or  obedience  to  the  Japiinese  Emperor, 
or  any  other  foreign  government,  power, 
or  organization." 

Thousands  of  them  ansjvered  this  "No" 
or  in  a  qualified  manner.  In  other  words, 
they  did  not  give  an  urquallfled  "yes" 
to  that  question.  Think  c  f  It.  they  would 
not  forswear  allegiance  to  a  nation  with 
whom  we  are  at  war  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  destroy  us  and  to  that  end  has 
killed  and  maimed  thousejids  of  our  men 
and  women. 

A  bill  to  denationalize  these  people  was 
presented  by  me  to  this  Congress,  as  an 
amendment  to  a  bill  amending  Xhe  na- 
tionalization law  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
small  majority  in  the  Bouse.  The  bill 
passed  was  prepared  by    the   Attorney 


General  and  In  our  view  does  not  meet 
the  real  issue  and  is  a  mere  "pin  prick," 
when  we  really  need  something  more 
drastic.  We  will  again  present  such  a  bill 
and  It  will,  as  our  former  amendment, 
provide  ample  safeguards  to  those  who 
are  really  loyal,  by  providing  that  a 
court  of  naturalization  must  determine 
who  shall  be  denationalized  and  that  a 
finding  to  that  effect  must  be  supported 
by  adequate  and  convincing  evidence. 

Concurrently  with  our  bill  providing 
for  the  denationalization  of  persons 
whose  loyalty  has  been  to  any  of  the 
countries  with  whom  we  are  at  war,  we 
shall  introduce  a  resolution  providing 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  any  of  these 
countries  shall  contain  a  provision  that 
any  persons  who  have  been  denation- 
alized shall  be  deported  to  the  coimtry  to 
whom  their  allegiance  during  the  war  has 
been  given,  at  the  expense  of  that  coun- 
try. 


Farley,  the  Patriot  and  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or  NIW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTAUVES 

Tuesday,  December  19.  1944^ 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  November  1944  issue  of  the  Combus- 
tion Patriot,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  en- 
titled "Farley,  the  Patriot  and  States- 
man": 

rAUXr,  THE  PATklOT  AND  8TATCSMAN 

The  Combustion  Patriot  In  a  previoiu  iastie 
paid  editorial  tribute  to  James  A.  Parley.  The 
occasion  of  that  tribute  was  his  contribution 
to  the  magazine  of  a  special  meseage  to  the 
war  workers  of  the  HedgeS'Walsb-Weldner 
division  of  the  Combustion  Engineering  Co., 
Inc. 

A  few  days  ago  the  genial  former  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  paid  a 
personal  visit  to  our  plants.  Under  the  able 
and  Intelligent  tutorship  of  Fred  Krause,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  Mr.  Farley  got  a 
practical  lesson,  first  hand.  In  the  business  of 
manufacturing  boilers.  He  saw  the  men  who 
toll  day  by  day  to  turn  out  Implements  of  war 
in  our  factories.  He  saw  them  at  work  and 
he  saw  the  machines  industriously  obeying 
the  command  of  their  human  operators. 

The  Combustion  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  was 
highly  honored  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Farley'a 
stAture  as  its  visitor.  Few  men  have  croeaed 
the  American  scene  in  the  past  quarter  of  • 
oentiiry  and  left  a  deeper  Impression  upon  ib» 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  many  self-made  men 
who  have  rLsen  to  high  places  in  American 
life.  Mr.  Farley  is  a  member  of  that  great 
group.  He  chose  politics  for  a  career  and  has 
risen  from  the  low  station  of  a  town  clerk  to 
the  next  highest  political  position  in  the 
United  States.  During  his  rise  to  greatness  he 
has  been  under  a  pitiless  floodlight  of  pub- 
licity. Newspapers  and  political  leaders,  hos- 
tile to  his  political  philosophy,  undoubtedly 
have  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  to  dis- 
cover some  shortcoming  they  could  dram- 
atize. But  with  all  of  that.  Jim  Farley  stands 
today  before  tbe  American  people  untar- 
nished. There  has  never  bben  a  hint  of  per- 
sonal corruption  hurled  at  him  through  all  of 
bis  political  career.    He  lias  won  the  respect 


and  admiration  of  millions  of  American  peo- 
ple. Irrespective  of  what  their  own  views  on 
controversial  Issues  may  be.  He  stands  today 
as  a  tower  of  strength  on  the  American  scene. 

The  simplicity  of  bis  career  Is  something 
that  should  attract  American  youth  and  give 
inspiration.  He  was  characterized  by  the  per- 
son who  Introduced  him  at  a  dinner  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Ciiattanooga  as  a  man  with 
the  Ideals  of  a  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patriot- 
ism  of  a  George  Washington,  and  the  common 
horse  sense  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln.  That,  we 
think,  about  sums  up  this  great  man. 

Mr.  Farley  has  often  demonstrated  hia  abll> 
ity  as  a  great  leader.  He  seems  to  have  a  deep 
understanding  of  a  human  being.  He  is  not 
overly  passionate  in  his  personal  views,  yet  he 
has  a  deep  and  patriotic  passion  for  his  native 
country. 

Jim  Farley  Is  one  of  America's  great  pa- 
triots and  statesmen.  His  career  Is  a  chal- 
lenge to  present  generations  and  to  those  yet 
unborn.  His  integrity  has  never  been  fcund' 
wanting.  We  hope  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  no  distant  future  will  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  his  great  Ulents 

We  are  happy  that  he  was  able  to  find  time 
In  his  bU3y  life  to  spend  a  few  hours  seeing 
what  we  are  doing  at  the  Combustion  com- 
pany and  imparting  to  our  employees  and 
executives  some  of  his  word«  of  wisdom. 

And  siter  seeing  and  hearing  him,  we  feel 
urged  to  hall  Jim  Farley  as  a  great  patriot 
and  statesman. 


Crop  Insnrance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHMl 

or  OKLAHOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  21,  1944 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crop 
Insui*ance.  and  as  one  who  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  H.  R.  4911. 1  desire  to  ex- 
press my  hearty  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  amends  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  previous 
action  of  the  Appropriations;  Committee, 
it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  act  in 
order  to  have  any  crop-insurance  pro- 
gram at  all.  The  need  for  a  crop-insur- 
ance program  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  Is  recognized.  Farmers 
experience  all  kinds  of  hazard.t  In  their 
farming  operations,  and  although  this 
bill  lit  not  as  adequate  as  I  would  like  for 
It  to  be.  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  answer- 
ing the  need  of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  producing  the  food  and  fiber. 


The  Chattanooffa  Timei  Celebrates  Its 
Seventy-Fiftli  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUYER 

or  TXNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1944 

Mr.    KEFAUVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
December    16,    1944,    the   Chattanooga 
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Times  celebrated  Its  Seventy-flfth  anni- 
versary. High  tribute  was  paid  to 
Adolph  8.  Ochs.  founder  of  the  Times 
and  later  publisher  of  the  great  New  York 
TlmM.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
Barks.  I  wish  to  include  a  part  of  the 
address,  on  this  occasion,  of  Gen.  Julius 
Ochs  Adier. 
Gen.  Adlcr's  address  follows: 
Th«  aerenty-fifU)  annlTersary  of  tbe 
founding  of  the  Chattanooga  Timea  natu- 
rally  recalls  the  genius  of  the  late  Adolph  3. 
Ocha.  During  the  epan  of  57  yean  as  presi- 
dent and  publisher.  Mr.  Ochs"  notable  Jour- 
aallstlc  craftsmanship  developed  a  struggllr.g 
Uttle  enterprise  Into  one  of  the  great  newa- 
papera  cf  the  South  and  of  the  Nation.  His 
tdsals  and  his  career  are  a  guide  and  in- 
spiration to  the  present  staff  cf  the  ChatU- 
nooga  TioMs  who  are  gathered  here  at  lunch- 
•oa  today. 

In  his  middle  years.  Mr.  Ochs  moved  to 
New  York  though  he  never  left  Chattanooga 
In  spirit,  and  In  the  latter  yeara  of  his  life 
tha  clrcl*  of  bis  influence  reached  wherever 
th«  Sntflab  language  was  spoken  and  be- 
yond. TTi«  essence  of  his  newspaper  genius 
lay  in  hU  character  and  principles,  and  these 
were  developed  and  applied  here  at  the  Chat- 
tawncga  Times  for  years  before  he  ever  went 
to  Kew  York. 

At  flrat.  even  Mr.  Ochs  himself  apparently 
hfd  his  doubts  whether  the  simple  flrst  prin- 
c:ples  which  met  with  such  success  in  Chat- 
<anocga  would  transfer  with  equal  success 
to  New  York.  He  hesltatea  about  the  New 
York  venture  and  was  Inclined  to  say  that  ha 
was  "too  inexperienced"  to  move  into  the 
largest  city  in  the  land  and  compete  with  the 
men  at  the  very  top  of  his  profession. 

In  the  dally  newspaper  business,  where 
we  are  dealing  with  ever-ctoaaginf  current 
events,  it  is  easy  to  be  carried  away  by  fads 
and  slick  new  approaches  to  the  presentation 
0<^«  news.  The  American  press  was  in  the 
■>•**•  o*  ■aeh  a  fad  when  Mr.  Ochs  gained 
control  of  the  New  York  Times. 

OPPOOTD    TXLXOW  JOUUtAUSK 

It  was  the  heyday  of  yellow  Journalism. 
The  brilliant  and  the  sensational  prcdoml- 
,Mt«1  In  the  news  columns  of  even  the  most 
tumouM  papers.  It  often  seemed  as  if  the 
aciated  merely  to  illustrate  tbe  brfl- 
I  of  tbe  editors.  The  great  men  of  New 
jottrnalUm  at  that  time  judged  tbe 
•  of  Uta  New  York  Timis  In  aooordanca 
with  tbe  newspaper  babiu  of  that  day.  Mold' 
lag  flnaiy  to  the  baliff  that  tba  publia 
wantad  orly  tha  bright  and  tba  aanaatlonat. 
many  of  tha  tM41ag  •rtltdii  bm  only  rafUMd 
to  laba  ofar  Mm  pipw  Mi  rwi  u.  trut  pr— 


. »lMrd* 

Inataad  of  Wimiug 
om  Uiair  Urms,  instaad  oTboW' 
ing  fo  tha  current  fad.  ha  held  to  flrst  prin- 
etpUs,  to  tha  professional  ethics  and  almpla 
J^aaltatle  babtte  ha  bad  developed  and 
■••d  fef  iMf*  In  Chattanooga. 

■a  wa0  WBttt  to  say  that  tha  naoawary  fae- 
tora  to  aay  man's  success  in  any  undertaking 
wara  hooasty.  tnduatry.  and  unhampered 
Ju<lgment.  Thoae  of  us  who  remember  his 
yaaarkable  technical  skiU  and  his  uncaiuiy 
judgaaent  must  concede  that  many  men  mtj 
have  been  his  equal  as  newspaper  technicians, 
but  they  failed  to  match  his  record  of  suc- 
caae  because  they  lacked  the  character  and 
prtaetplee  which  he  stressed  so  much. 

OAvs  naaLs  to  nswspapxb 

What  be  was  striving  for,  he  so  ably  stated 
ta  his  last  wlU  and  testament:  "An  inde- 
pendent newspaper,  entirely  fearless,  free  of 
uWartor  Inffuence  and  unselfishly  devoted 
to  tha  puhUc  welfare  without  regard  to  in- 


dividual advantage  or 
party  politics,  or  the 
personal  prejudice  or 

"I  trust."  he  continued 
may  continue  to  refect 
thought  of  the  country, 
more  than  fair  and  co 
may  sincerely  differ  with 

"I  trust  ita  news  co:u 
fairly  to  present,  without 
or  foe.  the  news  of  the 
that's  fit  to  print' — and 
partially,  reflecting  all 

T  trust  its  business 
tinue  to  conform  to  the 
btislnees  ethics  and  that 
ated  or  connected  with 
ments  of  the  organ! 
justly  and  generously 

Long  years  before  this 
ever  made  public.  Mr. 
1921  to  my  father,  Mr. 
waa  then  general  manager 
the   Chattanooga  Times 
read  this  letter  not  only 
the  very  special  place  this 
Mr.  Ochs'  heart,  but 
that  combination  of 
ship  which  endeared  him 


ami  Itlon.  tbe  claims  of 
vc^ce  of  religious  or 


prcfllection. 

Its  editorial  page 

the   best-Informed 

h  Dnest  In  every  line, 

uri  ecus  to  those  who 

ts  views. 

N  ans  may  continue 

recognizing  friend 

lay— 'all  the  news 

to  present  it  im- 

sliQdcs  of  opinion. 

dep  irtments  may  con- 

h  ghest  standards  of 

all  persons  assocl- 

i^y  of  the  depart- 

nuty  oe  treated 


izatioi 


Ocis 


l^acy  of  Ideals  was 

wrote  a  letter  In 

C.  Adler,  who 

on  the  subject  of 

I  should   like   to 

l)ecause  it  discloses 

newspaper  had  In 

it   illustrates 

and  craf  tsman- 

M  us  all. 


HiiTTJ 


beckuse 

princl  )le 


newspaj  er 


t!ly, 
Ingl! 


HIGHXST  8TANDARZS 

"The  Chattanooga  Timei 
Adler,  "Is  a  great  property 
of  the  best  newspaper 
It  has  been  my  wish  that 
best  interior  dally 
and  ah  example  of  what 
a  dalW^newspaper  in  a  8m4ll 
hlgbw^  standards  and 
are    maintained.    I    wish 
heartejily  devoted  to  the 
munlty,  the  State,  and  the 
to  have  no  friends  to 
punish. 

"I  wish  the  Chattanoogi 
the  news  promptly,  acctira 
above  all  things  In  good 
like  to  see  the  local  and 
of  general  interest  and 
given  to  piffle  and  puff 
have    in    important   cente:^ 
KnoxviUe.  and  Washington 
enU  to  keep  Chattanooga 
mature  of   interest   and 
localities.    I  ahould  like 
paper,  while  enterUining. 
the  elaboration  of  tba  new 

"Tba  editorial  page  shotil  1 
dlgniflad,  intalligant  and 
tba  coluouia  of  tha  paper 
tha  aapraasiOB  of  all  fhadaa 
"No  objaatloaabla  advar 
•dmlttad  to  tha  aoluouM  of 
pfif.  aad  tfpographloalJy 
tha  Chat(aa«oga  TlOMd 
tlM  prtaiar'i  art," 


"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 

and  it  Is  worthy 

I  in  the  ccvmtry. 

it  should  be  the 

In  the  country 

»n  be  done  with 

town  when  the 

etlilcs  of  Journalism 

It   to    be   whole- 

w  >lfare  of  the  com- 

Nation.     I  wish  it 

faviir  and  no  foes  to 


whom 


Tin  es 
news]  «per 


ft)  m 

I  would  digress  for  a 
tribute  to  my  father,  to 
written.    He  faithfully  and 
the  injimctlons  cf  Mr.  Ochs 
of  ofBce  and  when  111  health 
ment,  the  Chattanooga 

the  stature  of  a  great  

tmues  to  distinguish  It  to 
greatness  of  this  newspapei 
other  men  and  wtjmen  have 
share,  tirelessly,  loyally,  an< 
many,  namelessly.    Only  to 
Col.    John    B.   MacGowan, 
of  this  newspaper,  his 
Lapsley  O.  Walker;  Oecrge 
manager  for  a  long  period 
Ochs.  managing  editor  durlig 
years;  J.  H.  Street,  mechanical 
ent;  W.  M.  Wettzell.  business 
Howard,   cashier;   L  J, 


succc  eor 


ETHICS 


Times  to  report 

,  and  fully,  and 

_  ish.    I  should 

mlghborhood  news 

informative  and  not 

ahould  like  to 

lUte    Nashville, 

able  correspond- 

ad vised  of  all 

t^oment   for   their 

see  the  Sunday 

conflna  itaaU  to 


filly 


ba  honast.  fair, 

nforaiauve,  and 

•fould  ba  opaa  for 

of  opinion, 

advarfciMng  should  ba 

r  tba  papar  at  anf 

nd  maebaataaliy 

UMild  baaoMd^of 


nftnant  to  pay  a 
this  letter  wss 
ably  carried  out 
luring  his  tenure 
reused  his  retire- 
had  achieved 
which  con- 
Ihls  day.    To  the 
property  many 
I  ontrlbuted  their 
on  the  part  of 
nention  a  few — 
the   flrst   editor 
the  beloved 
'.  Ochs,  general 
Col.  MUton  B. 
many  crucial 
superlntend- 
manager;  Joe 
composing  | 


Can  ner, 


room  foreman  and  mechanical  superintend- 
ent.  and  J.  C.  Stanflel.  pressroom— and  more 
recently,  Julian  L.  Harris,  executive  editor, 
and  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  gener?l  manager 
imtll  he  unselfishly  volunteered  his  services 
as  a  majcr  of  Infantry  In  the  armed  forces  of 
his  country.  And  there  nre  numerous  others. 
Certainly  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  have 
helped  make  the  Chattanooga  Times  would 
be  incomplete  without  Including  the  many 
ecore  who  are  now  in  service.  These  men 
have  left  a  noble  heritage  and  a  vast  re- 
sponsibility to  these  who  carry  on  to  success- 
fully today. 

(Here  General  Adler  mentioned  Charles 
McD.  Puckette,  general  manager;  Alfred  D. 
Mynders,  editor:  James  M.  Adams,  business 
manager:  J.  B.  Rethmeyer,  acting  managing 
editor;  Edwin  8.  Sussdorff,  city  editor;  Wirt 
Gammon,  sports  editor;  Fred  Hlxson,  politi- 
cal writer;  Mrs.  Sue  MUls  Loop,  reporter;  Mrs. 
Zack  M.  Williams,  society  editor;  Everett 
Sudderth.  acting  circulation  manager,  and 
others.) 

rUTUHI  or  NCWSPAPEXS 

The  need  to  look  forward  on  this  particular 
anniversarr  of  the  Chattanooga  Times  is  per- 
haps as  great  If  not  greater  than  ever  in  Its 
hjstory.     We  are  living  In  an  Inventive  age; 
the    war   has    retarded    human    progress    in 
many  fields  but  It  has  given  great  Impetus 
to  the  development  of  transportation,  elec- 
tronics, and  other  scientific  knowledge  whicjb 
cannot  but  affect  the  future  of  newspapers. 
Kow  close  we  are  to  realizing  practical  (ic- 
slmlle  for  the  dally  press  nobody  knows:  what 
the  effect  will  be  of  these  vast  fleets  of  heavy 
aircraft  on  the  distribution  of  our  papers  is 
not  yet  clear  In  detail;  what  will  happen  to 
tha  newspapers  through  the  development  of 
the  h.'gh-«];>eed  color  press  again  cannot  be 
foreseen  with  any  great  accuracy;  but  what 
we  can  predict  is  that  all  these  thingf  are 
bound  to  affect  otir  profession  to  a  lessAr  or 
greater  degree   dependent  upon  our  enter- 
prise and  Intelligent  application. 

Here  again,  we  can  learn  mtKh  from  the 
record  of  Adolph  8.  Ochs.    Though  he  con- 
stantly stressed  the  paramount  importance 
of  tbe  public  interest,  he  was  in  many  ways 
conservative  in  bis  politics  and  in  his  ap- 
proach   to   new   trends.     This   native   con- 
servatism,   however,   hss  served    to   conceal 
the  fact  that  whenever  any  vital  new  trend 
v,as  in  the  offlng,Mr.Ochs  was  among  the  flrst 
to  experiment  with  it  and  to  use  It  if  It 
^P^^mncU  tboaa  prtnciplaa  in  which  ha 
b«lta?ad  ao  flrmly,    rad«  m  typa  or  in  trkli 
new    tacbniquaa    for    wording    nawapapar 
atorlaa  did  not  intrigua  him.  but  ha  waa 
among  tba  flrtt  to  raeogalaa  tba  poaalhllltiat 
of  tha  alrptana;  ha  plonaarad  In  tba  appu. 
•atioB  9tmf*lm  taiafraiMif  for  tba  trana. 
miMum  of  nawa;  and  perhaps  more  than  aay    ' 
other  pubtUhar  of  his  day.  ba  raallcad  at  tba 
turn  of  tba  century  that  Amartca  bad  truly 
•MM  of  age  and  needed  a  much  mora  eom- 
plata  coverage  of  world  naeda  than  any  nawa- 
papar bad  given  Us  readers  la  tha  nlnataaath 
century. 

In  short,  he  pioneered  In  new  fields  when 
bis  enterprise  could  be  put  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community,  and  thU  is  the  opportu- 
nity we  shall  have  again  at  the  end  of  this 
war.  Just  as  Mr.  Ochs  had  great  opportunltlea 
after   the   Spanish -American   and    the   First 
World  War.    I  feel  confident  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  newspaper's  first  century  we 
shall  be  able  to  reconcile  the  enterprise  de- 
manded  by  the  future  with  the  principles 
which  Adolph  Ochs  has  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  past.    This,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  the  challenge  which  is  now  before  us.    If 
we  approach  the  future  with  the  same  In- 
dustry and  sense  of  responsibility  as  hereto- 
fore, I  shall  have  no  doubts  or  fears  about 
what  lies  ahead  for  the  Chattanooga  Times. 


^ 
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Onr  Flf  htiiif  Men  Have  a  Right  To  Know 
What  We  Are  Fifhtinf  For 


EXTENSION  OF  IlEMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  acnfMSBOra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP12ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
young  men  from  my  district  have  been 
writing  letters  to  me.  Elome  of  the  let- 
ters have  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
perhaps  to  those  who  read  this  to  put 
forth  extra  effort  and  further  contrib- 
ute to  the  speedy  and  successful  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

Most  of  these  young  men  are  high- 
school  and  college  graduates,  or  young 
men  who  have  assumed  their  full  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  in  their  respec- 
tive communities.  Wliat  they  write 
represents  to  a  degree  the  sentiments 
and  observations  of  a  great  many  of 
their  buddies. 

I  have  selected  one  letter  in  particu- 
lar which  was  written  en  December  17, 
1944.  by  a  young  man  who  lived  and 
worked  on  a  farm  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. He  is  now  in  the  naval  air  force. 
About  a  year  and  a  haJf  ago  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  confer  ^vith  this  young 
man  and  his  father  about  the  farm 
price  and  crop  production  situation,  and 
I  found  their  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation was  accurate  and  their  proposed 
solutions  logical. 

Regardless  of  what  '^ews  you  may 
have  about  our  present  foreign  policy, 
I  know  that  excerpts  fi'om  this  young 
man's  recent  letter  to  me  will  be  interest- 
ing.  They  follow: 

DBAS  Sn:  You  probsbly  don't  remember  me 
but  my  father,  my  sister,  f.nd  I  talked  with 
you  at  Warren,  Minn.,  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  when  you  were  there. 

At  that  time  we  appreciated  what  you 
wara  doing  for  us  and  what  you  have  dona 
for  tha  paopla  aa  a  whole  ninca  that  time. 

I  am  writing  this  to  let  you  know  bow  wa 
la  tha  Mnrlca  (aal  about  caruin  pollelaa  of 
tha  Oovammant,  la  tha  first  place.  It  looks 
as  if  tha  United  Itataa  and  (Iraat  ■rltala  hava 
toMMl  tha  Atlantta  Char  tar  to  tha  wind, 
iMMtelly  in  tha  caam  ot  ar—C9  and  Poland, 

Britain  waat  to  war  for  ttia  eauaa  of  Poland, 
Whan  Poland  fall,  tha  Polish  rafugaaa  fought 
gallantly  alongalda  British  troops  In  British 
battlaa,  and  now  tha  BrltUli  leaders  hava  Just 
toMsd  them  to  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
They  aren't  asking  the  Poles  what  they  want. 
They  are  telling  tbem  what  they  must  do  in 
order  to  be  friends  with  Britain  and  Russis. 

It  Is  exactly  the  same  case  in  Greece.  There 
the  people  who  fought  so  i;allantly  for  their 
country  now  fight  agaixxst  the  British  be- 
cauae  the  British  won't  let  the  Greeks  do 
what  they  want.  The  Greeks  must  do  what 
the  British  leaders  want. 

In  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  looks 
as  if  we  don't  have  a  foreign  policy,  or.  If  we 
do,  it  is  one  of  a  dictatorial  nature  disre- 
garding the  civU  rights  of  man.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  freedom  we  are  fighting  for?  A  free- 
dom where  we  tell  the  liberated  peoples  what 
they  must  do  or  be  shot.  If  It  Is,  then  I 
want  no  part  of  It. 

If  this  Government  and  the  Allies  do  not 
stop  the  present  political  bungling,  they  will 


find  that  World  War  No.  2  was  fought  In  vain 
and  World  War  No.  3  will  soon  ensue. 

I  am  speaking  for  many  other  servicemen 
who  feel  the  same  way  and  hope  that  you  may 
let  the  Nation  know  how  we  feel  about  certain 
governmental  policies. 


Exempt  Mininf  and  Oi]  Secarities  From 
Securities  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURICE  J.  SULUVAN 

or  WKVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19, 1944 

Mr,  SULLIVAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ob- 
ject of  my  bill.  H,  R,  3764,  introduced 
December  1,  1943,  and  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  is  to  exempt  mining  and  oil 
securities  from  the  operation  of  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933. 

The  reason  urging  this  exemption  is 
that  the  act  as  now  administered,  and  as 
capable  of  administration,  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  mining  and  oil  industries; 
decreases  current  and  badly  needed  pro- 
duction and  will  prevent  and  deldjr  the 
recovery  of  the  mining  and  oil  ind^try 
after  the  war.  Thus  it  is  a  brake  on 
production  and  an  obstacle  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  In  return  for  these 
objectionable  features  there  are  no  com- 
pensating advantages  in  the  act  either 
to  the  stock-buying  public  or  the  country 
at  large. 

The  mechanics  of  the  proposed  amend- 
m^t  involve  adding  one  class  of  securi- 
ties to  those  already  exempted  by  the 
Securities  Act — United  States  Code,  title 
15,  section  77c— lo  as  to  exempt  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(13)  Any  security  Issued  by  any  person 
engaged  primarily  In  the  mining  or  prodtio- 
tlon  of  matallio  or  nonxnatalllc  rolnarala  or 
ninaral  aubataaeaa,  laeluding  patrolaxua  and 
natural  gaa. 

Th«  word!  "Mcurltir''  and  "peraon"  are 
already  ddfltMd  bjr  tbd  Mt  in  a  very  com- 
prehenilvg  manner-^Unlted  8tat«t  Cod«, 
tltto  16,  Mctlon  77b. 

The  act  already  contains  authonty  go 
that  the  Securttlet  Commission  In  Its 
discretion  may  exempt  within  defined 
limits  certain  Issues  of  securities — United 
States  Code,  title  IS,  section  77c  (ID  — 
that  is  to  say  it  may  add  any  class  of  se- 
curities to  the  securities  exempted,  but 
no  issue  of  securities  shall  be  exempted 
under  this  subsection  where  the  aggre- 
gate amount  at  which  such  issue  is  of- 
fered to  the  public  exceeds  $100,000. 

In  keeping  with  this  discretion  the 
Commission  has  made  an  exemption  in 
the  case  of  particular  mining  securities 
where  the  aggregate  amount  sold  in  1 
year  does  not  exceed  $25,000  and  another 
exemption  of  a  $100,000  limitation.  How- 
ever, these  exceptions  are  coupled  by  a 
condition  that — 

The  enforcement  of  this  subchapter  with 
respect  to  stich  securities  is  not  necessary  la 


tha  public  Interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
Investors  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  in- 
volved or  the  limited  character  of  the  publlo 
offering. 

This  discretionary  exercise  by  the 
Commission  of  the  power  granted  has 
not  worked  well  in  practice.  In  the  first 
place  the  amounts  limited  as  permitted 
for  offering  are  small  when  the  needs  of 
ordinary  development  are  considered. 
In  the  second  place  to  avail  itself  of  the 
discretionaiy  exemptions  a  corporation 
must  submit  to  almost  as  great  a  nui- 
sance involved  in  reports,  preliminary 
and  current  inquiries,  questionnaires, 
Interviews,  inspections,  etc.  as  would  be 
the  case  were  no  exemption  granted. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  elimi- 
nate this  procedure  by  specifically  ex- 
empting mining  and  oil  securities  from 
the  purview  of  the  entire  act  thus  dis- 
placing and  eliminating  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission  in  such  cases. 
The  question  whether  issues  of  min- 
ing and  oil  securities,  in  any  amount 
are  in  the  public  interest  or  endanger 
investors  is  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  the  law  or  any  Commission 
charged  with  administering  the  law.  At 
the  present  time  the  Commission  is  not 
required  to  make  any  exemptions  in  any 
amount. 

The  argument  for  the  bill  Is  as  set 
forth  in  the  beginning.  Eleveloping  the 
argument,  attention  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The  Securities  Act  of  1933  was  drafted 
at  a  time  when  the  activities  of  Ferdi- 
nand Pecora — now  on  the  New  York 
bench — and  others,  disclosed  extensive 
and  fraudulent  stock  promoting  and 
manipulating  practices  on  the  New  York 
and  other  stock  exchanges.  These  had 
largely  to  do  with  the  handling  of  indus- 
trial and  some  speculative  shares.  As  a 
result  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission was  created  and  many  stock  ex- 
change reforms  were  instituted. 

The  law,  however,  enlarged  the  scops 
of  the  activities  of  the  Commission  to 
supervise  the  sale  of  securities  In  Inter- 
statd  commerce  but  made  the  mlstakd  of 
assuming  that  aU  corporations  Mid  ftU 
sellers  of  corponttt  stiarss  wtrg  Bi6M« 
sarily  corrupt. 

In  tbg  etsd  of  mining  shards,  tht  Com- 
mission has  shown  an  attltudt  tbal 
stands  In  the  way  of  prognsg. 

Tbe  fact  ts  that  when  a  prospector 
seeks  the  precious  and  commercial  metals 
In  tbe  public  domain,  be  Is  held  to  but 
one  test  by  the  Federal  Govenunont. 
He  has  authority  to  take  up  a  possessory 
mining  claim  based  on  a  discovery  of  ore 
"in  place."  The  courts  have  frequently 
ruled  that  the  indications  of  ore  in  place 
need  be  no  more  than  those  which  would 
Induce  a  miner  of  reasonable  experience 
to  risk  his  time,  labor,  and  money  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  a  mine.  This  test, 
when  complied  with,  enables  the  miner 
to  hold  possession  of  one  or  more  posses- 
sory lode  claims  1,500  by  600  feet  in 
dimension,  from  year  to  year,  provided 
he  performs  annually  not  less  than  $100 
worth  of  work  on  each  claim.  When  the 
sum  of  $500  has  been  expended  on  a  claim 
It  may  be  patented  upon  the  payment  of 
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about  $5  per  acre  and  thereafter  held 
In  vested  ownership  Irrespective  of  the 
-  work  done  thereafter.  Patented  claims, 
are  subject  to  State  taxation  unless  $100 
In  work  Is  performed  annually. 

When  a  prospector  finds  a  promising 
claim  he  l»  generally  without  capital  to 
develop  It^— unless  It  Is  of  such  evident 
richness  that  he  can  finance  himself  cur- 
rently. His  customary  recourse  Is, 
therefore,  to  cause  a  company  to  b^  in- 
corporated and  to  offer  shares  in  the 
company  to  men  with  capital  and  a  wlll- 
4ngness  to  risk  It  on  the  chance  of  ac- 
<ruinng  "riches  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice." 

Notwithstanding  aU  that  may  be  said 
on  the  subject  It  is  well  known  In  the 
mining  regions  of  the  West,  in  the  stock 
markets  and  by  those  who  frequently 
Invest  money  In  speculative  enterprises, 
that  the  offer  of  shares  of  stock  in  a 
mining  company  involves  an  invitation 
to  contribute  to  an  exploration  of  a 
"prospect"  which  may  or  may  not  prove 
successful.    If  the  sale  of  shares  of  a 
mining  company  constituted  merely  an 
invitation  to  reap  ever-growing  dividends 
from  a  developed  mine  turning  gold  or 
sliver  out  by  the  ton  like  coal  from  a 
coal  mine,  such  shares  would  not  be 
offered  to  the  public  at  5.  10,  or  25  cents 
for  $1  par  value  stock.    Buyers  of  min- 
ing stock  below  par  know  they  are  con- 
tributing to  an  adventure  that  may  or 
may  not  prove  fortunate. 

The  only  domain  In  which  supervision 
of  offerings  of  mining  stock  might  be 
practiced  has  already  been  occupied  by 
State  and  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the 
obtaining  o'  money  by  false  pretense — 
of  an  existing  fact— or  fraudulent  use 
of  the  malls.    So  much  for  the  criminal 
Upcct.    As   for  the   dvil   liability   the 
eovts  are  open  for  recovery  and  the 
stock  markets  themselves,  by  reflecting 
the  value  of  shares,  exhibit  an  index  to 
the  Investor  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
looked.   No  man  offered  $1  jmr  stock 
for  3  or  3  cents  per  share  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  he  Is  ba3nng  not  a  share 
te  ft  mine  but  a  share  in  a  proposed 
hole  In  the  ground  and  even  the  extent 
■nd  dimensions  of  that  hole  are  prob- 
lematical. 

Even  were  the  activities  and  supervl- 
oo  of  the  Securities  Commission  of  use 
la  some  exceptional  cases  In  protecting 
tb*  pubUc  from  paying  out  money  for 
•|blue  sky  or  -water,"  the  interference 
by  that  body  with  the  work  of  legitimate 
operators  trying  to  secure  capital  for 
tnOent  expenditure  on  actual  mining 
BM  caused  mischief  disproportionate  to 
the  Isolated  benefits  achieved.    The  su- 
PwjWon  begins  when  a  company  is  in- 
corporated—even when  every  require- 
menliDf  the  State  law  is  strictly  complied 
with.    Questionnaires   are    directed    at 
Incorporators,  newly  elected   dhrectors, 
oOeors.  and  resident  agents,  even  before 
the  corporate  seal  Is  cast  or  the  corpo- 
nte  certificates  are  printed.    The  Com- 
ariMkn  assumes  the  bad  faith  of  every- 
one eotmeeted  with  the  corporation.    It 
demands  the  expert  report  of  mining  en- 
itocers  not  yet  engaged;  disregards  the 
MUtwice     of     well-known     geological 
structures  and  formaUons  and  the  ex- 
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:t  is  much  better 
1  be  prohibited 
that  the  Com- 

the  m.'nlng  and 


Istence  of  nelghborfrg  mining  enter- 
prises already  and  for  rears  enjoying  the 
status  of  "going  concei  ns."  An  applica- 
tion for  exemption  r;celves  the  same 
treatment  as  an  appli<  ation  for  permis- 
sion to  sell  stock  in  h  corporation  not 
exempt.  As  usual  in  ill  cases  where  a 
commission  Is  createc  to  "regulate"  it 
ends  up  by  "prohibitt  ig."  In  fact  and 
by  legal  principle  any  body  granted 
power,  by  city  chartei  or  what  not,  to 
regulate  any  practice  las  the  power  to 
prohibit  and  usuallj  exercises  that 
power. 

In  view  of  the  hlstaric  tendency  of 
commissions— which      are      sometimes 
called  administrative  arms  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  govejnment — to  make 
sure  that  the  object  of  supervision  shall 
not  act  wrongly,  by  mi  king  sure  It  does 
not  act  at  all— a  ten  lency  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Securltie  i  Commission  re- 
specting mining  and  oi  development  se- 
curities—it  is  submitted  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  out  oi  the  hands  of  the 
CommlEslon  entirely, 
that  the  Commission  . 
from  acting  rather  th. 
mission  should  prohlbl    ....  *^ui.„K  ana 
oil  development  corporitions  from  act- 
ing.   Corporations,  as  juch.  and  partic- 
ularly mining  and  oU  c  evelopment  cor- 
porartlons,   arc   not   disfavored   by   the 
common  law.    They  an  not  outlaws  nor 
considered    to    be    dls  eputable.    Even 
speculation  as  contraste  d  with  the  more 
fashionable  term  "inve;  tment"  is  not  a 
sign  of  moral  turpitude  or  moronic  de- 
ficiency. 

Long  before  Steve  Biodle  Jumped  off 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  t  Us  country  had 
ns  beginning  from  men  vho  were  willing 

:Z  ^  ^'^'aA  «)i?""'  *"^  ^°  ^^*^  witness 

the  $3.0C0.000  bet  some   days  at  single 

race  tracks  throughout  t  le  country    For 

every   Louisiana    bubbl     or   DeLesseps 

Canal  venture  there  ha^  e  been  scores  of 

other  speculative  entei  prises  of  equal 

risk  built  up  by  the  dol  ars  of  the  poor 

directly  or  indirectly  by  capitaUsts  with 

whom  they  deposited  th'ir  money.    The 

steamboat,  the  locomoti  /e,  the  linotype 

the  telegraph,  the  autonobile.  and  the 

radio  are  samples  of  the  development  of 

this   country   through    ipeculation.    In 

the  western  mining  and  oil  regions  and 

In  the  oil  regions  of  Ol  lahoma.  Texas 

and  the  Southwest— In  fact  all  of  the 

country  west  of  the  Mise  ssippl,  fortunes 

were  made  over  night  on  the  even  chance 

that  as  much  money  wofcld  come  out  of 

the  ground  as  went  into  «he  ground— but 

with  a  problematical  dls  ribution  of  the 

proceeds,  coupled  with  a  certainty  of 

progress. 

In  conclusion  It  may  b<  said  with  con- 
fidence that  unless  this  amendment  be 
made  to  the  Securities  A  %  the  business 
of  mining  will  change  from  one  of  free 
enterprise  to  one  of  strtrt  monopolistic 
control.  The  day  of  tlie  independent 
prospector  will  pass  aw  ly  and  mining 
will  become  a  big  business  controlled  by 
large  corporations  employing  their  own 
field  engineers  and  scouts  besides  staffs 
of  attorneys  and  experts  vho.  backed  by 
unlimited  capital  and  facilities  for  ac- 
commodating themselvet  to  the  com- 
plexities of  regulation,  ( an  unload  an 


even  greater  volume  of  doubtful  securi- 
ties on  the  public  than  were  ever  offered 
or  sold  by  the  little  men  of  the  fast- 
disappearing  world  of  prospecting  and 
mining.    In  spite  of  the  financial  and 
organizational  equipment  of  large  oper- 
ators in  the  past,  the  mining  and  oil  de- 
velopment of  the  West  came  from  the 
humble,  persistent  and  enthusiastic  pros- 
pectors who  iiistorically  discovered  and 
developed  the  outstanding  bonanzas  in 
history.    The  discoveries  of  the  Com- 
stock  lode  In  Nevr.da,  the  Black  Hills  in 
Dakota,    Cripple    Creek    in    Colorado, 
Tonopah  and  Golclfleld  in  Nevada  were 
made  by  prospectors— poor  men  work- 
ing freely  under  the  law.    These  men, 
sometimes    grubstaked    by    merchants 
and  other  friends,  equipped  often  with 
little  more  than   a  burro,  prospector's 
tools,  bag  of  beans,  flour  and  bacon  and 
having  only  a  blanket  and  the  sky  for 
sleeping— gambled  their  labor  and  years 
in  the  quest.    Hundreds  were  enlisted  to 
each  one  who  struck  it  rich  but  the 
result  was  not  monopoly  or  stagnation 
but  enough  for  all  and  a  steady  march 
of  the  civilization  that  pushed  our  fron- 
Uers  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific  and 
grew  a  race  of  men  the  pride  of  the 
world.  ^^ 


Some  Facts  GtBceminf  the  Development 
of  the  Program  for  Pensions  for  the 
Widows  and  Dependents  of  Veterans 
of  World  War  No.  1 


EXTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

m  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8ENTATTVM 

Tuesday,  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  after 
many  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress,  including  my- 
self, a  law  has  finally  been  passed  grant- 
ing flnanchd  assistance  to  the  widows 
and  dependents  of  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War. 

I  became  a  Member  of  Congress  soon 
after  the  closing  of  the  First  World  War, 
and  as  a  part  of  my  work  as  a  Congress- 
man I  had  the  pleasure  of  looking  after 
thousands  of  pension  cases  for  disabled 
veterans.  I  think  the  records  will  show 
that  for  more  tlian  one  of  the  years  be- 
tween 1925  and  1932  I  secured  more  pen- 
sions and  adjusted  compensation  for  the 
veterans  In  my  district  than  were  secured 
by  any  district  In  the  United  States. 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  Is  largely  a  rural  district  and 
is  located  In  what  we  call  the  hill  coun- 
try. It  Is  a  well-known  historical  fact 
that  in  time  of  war  the  rural  hill  sections 
produce  a  greater  per  caplU  number  of 
volunteers  than  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

By  reason  of  my  activity  In  connection 
with  this  very  Important  work  for  the 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  as  their 
Congressman.  I  naturaUy  had  a  chance 
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to  know  of  many  very  deserving  cases 
that  did  not  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  law  permitting  pensions.    I  saw 
many  cases  where  the  father,  the  bread- 
winner of  the  family,  had  been  taken 
away  leaving  a  wife  with  a  number  of 
small  children  without  any  means  of  sup- 
port.   In  many  cases  the  widow  had  no 
relatives  capable  of  being  of  assistance, 
and  she  had  no  educational  qualifications 
that  enabled  her  to  earn  a  living  for  her- 
self and  family.    So  strongly  was  I  im- 
pressed with  these  cases  that  I  resolved 
to  do  something  about  it.    In  those  days 
the  veterans'  organizations  were  press- 
ing their  programs  vigorously  for  in- 
creased allowances  and  for  the  payment 
of  the  bonus  and  for  other  kinds  of  relief. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  legis- 
lation for  the  special  relief  of  widows 
whose  husbands  had  incurred  no  service- 
connected  disability.     Pensions  for  the 
relief  of  widows  and  children  of  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  1  who  had  no  service- 
connected  disabilities  had  never  been  al- 
lowed.   We  were  trying  to  do  something 
new.    I  maintained  that  the  economic 
conditions  following  the  First  World  War 
were  much  different  than  those  that  ob- 
tained in  previous  generations.    I  tested 
the  views  and  the  wishes  of  the  ex-serv- 
icemen in  my  district  on  several  occa- 
sions as  to  whether  they  preferred  the 
granting  to  themselves  of  further  relief 
or  whetiier  they  preferred  the  granting  of 
relief  to  the  needy  widows  and  children 
of  deceased  comrades.    On  every  test  I 
foimd  to  the  credit  of  the  ex-servicemen 
that  they  were  willing  to  forego  their  de- 
sires for  increases  In  their  own  pensions, 
and  would  gladly  defer  to  the  claims  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  their  de- 
ceased comrades.    I  could  see  that  most 
of  them  were  moved  not  only  by  the 
claims  of  helpless  widows  and  the  claims 
of  small  children  but  they  were  able  to 
visualize  their  own  wives  and  children 
left   without  any   relief  or  protection. 
Every  normal  veteran  would  want  his 
wife  and  children  to  be  kept  together  so 
likewise  he  would  react  favorably  to  any 
provision  that  would  tend  to  keep  the 
widow  and  family  of  his  comrade  to- 
gether. 

Because  of  these  facts  I  introduced  a 
bill  In  Congress  seeking  to  relieve  this 
situation.  This  bill  was  introduced  in 
1931.  I  think  this  was  the  first  bill  of 
this  kind  ever  to  be  Introduced.  At  any 
rate  the  bill  which  I  Introduced  was  en- 
tirely original  with  me  and  it  repre- 
sented what  I  thought  was  a  sensible 
way  to  bring  relief  to  many  very  deserv- 
ing cases.  I  circulated  this  bill  among 
the  ex-servicemen  in  my  district  to  test 
the  sentiment.  I  found  the  sentiment 
running  strongly  in  favor  of  doing  some- 
thing for  the  deserving  widows  and  chil- 
dren regardless  of  whether  the  deceased 
veteran  had  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability. There  were  many  more  of  them 
at  that  time  than  there  are  now.  Since 
that  time  the  children  have  grown  up. 
and  have  been  able  to  assist  their  par- 
ents in  maintaining  the  family  expenses. 

The  plan  and  principle  of  this  bill  was 
considered  by  several  American  Legion 
posts  and  was  given  enthusiastic  support. 
I  was  advised  at  that  time  that  a  na- 


tional convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion had  given  Its  approval  to  a  plan  such 
as  was  set  out  in  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred  From  1931  up  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  many  bills 
Introduced  In  Congress  on  this  same  sub- 
ject. The  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  has  given  much 
consideration  to  this  proposition  during 
the  last  10  or  12  years.  The  various  vet- 
erans' groups  of  the  Nation  have  also 
shown  a  great  Interest  in  the  program. 

There  Is  a  strong  similarity  between 
the  bill  which  I  Introduced  back  in  1931 
and  the  bill  which  Congress  recently 
passed  known  as  the  Rankin  bill.  At 
different  times  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  has  clearly 
shown  opposition  to  legislation  for  the 
relief  of  veterans  and  especially  toward 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
of  veterans.  The  determined  attitude  of 
Congress  apparently  has  changed  his 
viewpoint.  I  am  glad  that  the  President 
signed  the  Rankin  bill.  I  wish  to  point 
out  briefly  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
which  I  proposed  and  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  recently  passed  by  Congress. 
The  general  principle  of  both  is  the  same. 

Briefly  stated,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced provided  that  the  widow  of  an  ex- 
serviceman  who  had  served  honorably 
for  90  days  or  more  or  who  had  been  dis- 
charged by  reason  of  a  service-con- 
nected disability  would  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  if  she  remained  his  widow  and 
if  she  had  one  or  more  children  imder 
16  years  of  age.  The  amoimt  of  pen- 
sion allowed  would  have  been  $30  per 
month  if  she  had  one  child  and  $36  per 
month  if  she  had  two  children  and  $42 
per  month  if  she  had  three  or  more 
children.  After  all  of  her  children  had 
arrived  at  age  16.  she  would  then  be  en- 
titled to  $20  per  month  so  long  as  she 
remained  the  veteran's  widow.  This 
proposed  bill  contained  practically  all 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  bill  re- 
cently passed.  It  was.  I  feel,  the  fore- 
runner of  all  legislation  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  further  make 
some  comparisons  between  this  bill 
which  was  introduced  many  years  ago 
and  the  Rankin  bill  that  has  recently  be- 
come a  law. 

Under  the  Rankin  bill  a  widow  of  an 
honorably  discharged  ex-serviceman  will 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $35  a  month 
if  he  served  90  days  or  more  and  If  she 
does  not  have  an  annual  Income  of  $1,000 
or  more.  And  this  is  true  even  if  she 
does  not  have  a  child.  In  this  respect  the 
Rankin  bill  is  different  from  my  pro- 
posed bill.  But  if  she  has  a  child  and 
does  not  have  an  income  of  $2,500  or 
more,  she  will  then  be  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional amount  of  pension  as  follows: 
Forty-flve  dollars  per  month  for  one 
child  and  $5  per  month  additional  for 
each  additional  child,  but  not  more  than 
$74  per  month. 

From  this  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
Rankin  bill  lays  down  the  means  test 
as  a  prerequisite  to  a  widow  being  eli- 
gible to  receive  a  widow's  pension.  A 
widow  who  has  an  independent  annual 
income  of  $1,000  or  more  and  has  no 
children  cannot  draw  a  pension.  And 
if  she  has  one  or  more  children  and  has 


an  annual  Income  of  $2,500  or  more  she 
cannot  draw  a  pension. 

Veterans  have  heretofore  strongly  op- 
posed a  means  test  as  a  prerequisite  to 
securing  pensions.  It  is  my  impression 
that  no  legislation  providing  pensions 
for  veterans  has  contained  a  provision 
for  a  means  test.  However  this  may  be. 
this  kind  of  legislation  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  other  veterans'  legislation. 
It  Is  likely  that  the  means  test  provided 
in  the  Rankin  bill  will  not  preclude  many 
from  the  beneflts  of  the  law.  I  hope  the 
Rankin  bill  will  be  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic for  it  will  serve  to  relieve  many 
worthy  and  deserving  cases. 

Both  the  Jenkins  bill  and  the  Rankin 
bill  provide  adequately  for  the  relief  of 
the  children  of  veterans  in  cases  where 
a  widowed  mother  has  died  or  should  die 
in  the  future.  Both  provide  that  the 
pension  to  the  children  will  lapse  when 
the  child  has  reached  the  designated 
age. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rejoice  in  the  flnal 
passage  ol  this  worth-while  legislation. 
I  am  glad  that  I  had  an  honest  though 
humble  part  in  the  long  uphill  fight  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  Congress  with 
reference  to  this  matter  for  so  many 
years. 


Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1944 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  November  this  Nation,  in  company 
with  our  British  ally,  mourned  the  death 
of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  Dill.  This 
great  military  statesman  died  in  Wash- 
ington and.  like  so  many  illustrious  sol- 
diers, he  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  This  was  his  last 
wish,  expressed  when  he  knew  the  end 
was  near,  as  his  flnal  act  of  friendship 
to  this  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  Sir  John  Dill  and  to  mea.sure 
somewhat  the  quality  of  his  devotion  to 
the  common  cause  of  our  two  Nations. 
But  I  doubt  that  any  man.  outride  the 
small  circle  of  military  leaders  who  form 
the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  knew  the 
full  depth  of  that  devotion  which  led  him 
to  merge  every  interest  in  the  single  pur- 
pose of  cooperation  between  our  two 
Nations. 

He  was  sent  to  us  by  his  Government 
In  the  flrst  dark  days  after  war  had 
struck  this  Nation,  as  Clilef  of  the  Britirh 
Joint  Staff  Mission  which,  working  with 
the  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was 
to  resolve  the  diverse  points  of  view  of 
our  two  nations  and  to  weld  their  mili- 
tary strength  into  one  mighty  i,triking 
force. 

I  need  not  remind  Senators  that 
wholehearted  agreement  by  both  our  na- 
tions on  the  strategic  plans  for  the  defeat 
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of  our  enemies  was  a  basic  necessity  of 
their  effective  collaboration  in  the  field. 
I  know  that  I  express  the  thoughts  of  the 
military  leaders  of  our  own  Nation  when 
I  say  that  there  has  been  no  greater 
contribution  to  our  cooperation  than  the 
great  wisdom  and  selfless  service  of  Field 
Uar«hnl  Sir  John  Dill. 

His  life  in  the  final  years  which  he 
spent  among  us  had  but  a  single  mission : 
To  plan  the  defeat  of  our  enemies  by  the 
surest,  swiftest  means.  He  saw  the  in- 
terests of  our  two  nations,  joined  to- 
gether as  aUies  in  war,  only  in  terms  of 
the  accomplishment  of  that  mission. 
Ftom  the  beginning,  his  example  and  his 
warmth  of  friendly  consideration  pro- 
duced a  spirit  of  collaboration  In  the 
highest  councils  which  has  brought  de- 
feat alter  crushing  defeat  to  our  enemies. 

His  devotion  to  our  common  cause  has 
fixed  a  pattern  of  friendly  cooperation. 
which  Is  a  happy  augury  for  the  years 
of  peace  to  come. 


An  Vtiwau  Have  a  CkaapioB  b  tk« 
lUgdtf  Vttcraas 


EXTENSION  OP  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  uimKUUTA 
m  TBM  HOU8B  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  recenUy  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  at  luncheon 
the  national  commander  of  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association.  Mr.  W.  M.  Floyd, 
of  Dutch  Harbor.  Alaska,  and  some  of  his 
stair  officers,  including  Regular  Ellis 
Bubb,  national  coimcilman  of  Baltimore. 
Md. ;  Regixlar  M.  C.  Mylechraine.  national 
quartermaster;  Regular  Stanley  Jacobs, 
representative  of  the  retired  members; 
Regular  Henry  C.  Funk,  naUonal  Judge 
advocate;  Regular  Stephen  A.  Willey, 
representative  of  the  Navy;  and  Regular 
Finn  Nilsen,  first  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  American  Veterans 
Organizations. 

During  the  course  of  the  luncheon. 
NaUonal  Commander  Floyd,  a  close  per- 
■onai  friend,  for  whom  I  have  the 
liisiMiit  admiration  and  respect,  called 
my  attention  to  the  policies  and  objec- 
tive of  the  Regular  Veterans  Association 
foTinulated  at  their  national  convention 
held  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  in  August  1944. 

As  a  medium  to  set  forth  their  fine 
work,  the  Regular  Veterans  Association 
publishes  a  monthly  periodical  called  the 
Regular.  It  has  the  distinction  of  occu- 
pying a  top-ranking  place  among  all 
veterans*  publications. 

Hie  Regular  Veterans  Association  ful- 
fills a  most  useful  purpose  and  is  ever 
vigilant  for  the  welfare  of  all  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  have  had  honor- 
able service  irrespective  of  whether  that 
^,.,^«ervice  was  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

In  the  presentation  of  an  outline  of 
their  work  and  objective.  I  would  like  to 
emphasiae  that  the  Regular  Veterans 


Association  holds  to   wo  cardinal  prin 

ciples:  First,  the  preirvation  of  Amer 

ica  and  its  democratii  way  of  life;  and, 

secondly,  the  protect!  m  and  promotion 

of  the  welfare  of  al 

armed  forces  and  th<  se  honorably  dis 

cliarged  who  have  fait  if ully  served  these 

United  States.     The 

Regular      Veterans 

grouped  under  these 

points. 

These  objectives  hkve  been  outlined 
in  resolutions  adoptel  by  the  Regular 
Veterans  Association  at  its  eighth  an 
nual  convention  in  Al  )any,  and  because 
of  the  great  interest  ir  legislation  affect- 
ing veterans,  which  ^^111  be  considered 


by    the    new    Seventjr 
opening  on  January  3. 
ing  a  condensed  resiijjne  of  the  resolu- 
tions herewith 


EaUbllabo  lent 


rat  ng 


statute 


reoel  rt 


fO' 


permai  eotly 


diaatu 


1.  That  the  veteraiu 
the   Regular 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
receive  the  same  monetaW 
or  compensation)  as  the 
during  wartime. 

2.  To  Incorporate  th« 
Awodatlon.  H.  R.  4425 
8ev«nty-«igbtb  Coagnm 
Srasxiuif 

8.  To  proTlde  that  the 
tratlon  shall  not.  in  tbi 
or  el«r  or  unmlstalabli  i 
pirw»ui  disability 

4.  Tb  remove  the 
to  claims  for  emergency 
beneMa. 

6.  Tb  provide  that 
shaU  be  bar  to  the  ... 
or  pension  to  disabled  . 
the  disabUlty  was  due  to 
misconduct. 

6.  To  provide  full 
tlon  or  pension  to 
hospitalized. 

7.  TO  provide  the  samii 
pensatlon  or  pension   f 
children  and  dependent 

erans    who    were    ^ 

disabled  In  combat,  but 

reason  of  some  other 

died  by  reason  of  such 

8.  To  provide  for 
to  be  payable  to  veterans 
satlon  or  pension  on  th«» 
ratings. 

9.  8upp<Ht  H.  R.  44fl7 
Powxss  to  provide  that 
armed  farces  during  World 

upon  retirement  be 

retired  list  to  the  highest 
rant  or  enlisted  grade 

10.  A  bill  that  the 
who  are  recognize^  by  the  . 
tratlon  be  given  preferen^ 
of    building    materials, 
offered  for  sale  under  any 
tracts  during  or  after 

11.  To   provide   adjtiste< 
those  persons  who  served 

of  the  United  SUtes 

and  for  other  purposes, 
poee  have  been  introduced 
bered  as  follows:  8.  1760. 
80H    of  Colorado    and 
H.    R.    4334.     by 

H.  R.  4335.  by      .^ 

4337,  by  Representative 
Representative  Caslsom 
4339,  by  Representative 
setts:  H.  R.  4340,  by 
H.  R.  4341.  by  .„^.„ 
4342.  by  Representative 
H.  B.  4343,  by 


vho  have  served  in 

of    the   Army, 

Coast  Guard  should 

benefits  (pension 

veterans  who  served 

R«gnlar  Veterans 
Introduced  In  the 
by  Boo.  JoKw  J. 

Veterans  Admlnls- 
absence  ot  fraud, 
error,  reduce  any 


of  limitations  as 
oflloers'  retirement 


so 'Called 


misconduct 

of  compensation 

veterans  only  where 

Felonious  or  willful 


payitaent  of  com{ynsa- 
sin^le   veterans  Vhlle 


advani^ed 


hell 
veteians 


durli  g 


8*  nator 
Represe;  itatlve 
Repreaenta  ;lve 
C*m; 
t   cf 
Roizaa 
Repress  mtatl 
Represent  itl 
Bins 
Representai  Ive 


objectives  of   the 

Association      are 

two  interrelated 


ninth    Congress 
1945.  I  am  Insert- 


amount  of  com- 

the   widows  and 

parents  of  war  vet- 

and    totaUy 

who  have  died  by 

"ity,  aslf  they  had 

combat  disability. 

allowances 

receiving  compen- 

t^ls  of  permanent 


defM  Ddence 


by  Bon.  D.  Lans 

members   of   the 

War  No.  2  shall 

In  rank  on  the 

commission,  war- 

during  said  war. 

I'  organizations 

JTeterana  Admlnls- 

In  the  purchase 

c^thlrg.    and   food 

Government  con- 

hoslilitles. 


service  pay  for 
the  armed  forces 
the  present  war 
lills  for  this  pur- 
and  are  num- 
ay  Senator  Johh- 
Ritkouk; 
LzsncsKi; 
Bacen;  B.  R. 
;  B.  R.  4338.  by 
Kansas;    B.   R. 
of  Massachu- 
ve  StnjjVAw; 
ive   IZAc;    B.   R. 
of  Kentucky; 
DmaBx;  and 


B.  R.  4356,^  by  Bepreaenutlve  ButcHnj.  of 
New  York,    . 

12.  To  provide  that  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who  served  honorably  and  who 
Is  separated  from  service  shall  be  granted 
hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  are  now  appli- 
cable to  World  War  veterans. 

13.  To  provide  for  fxill  mUltary  rank  for 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  dletitlana, 
physical  therapy  aides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. S.  1781  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado. 

14.  To  provide  for  full  military  rank  for 
members  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  dietitian*, 
physical  therapy  aides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

15.  Express  opposition  to  any  reduction  of 
present  veterans'  benefits. 

18.  To  provide  that  members  of  the  armed 
forces'  compensation .  pension,  or  retirement 
p»y  shall  not  be  reduced  during  the  first  120 
days  of  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care. 

17.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
veterans  hospital  In  southeastern  Alaska. 
B.  R.  6022,  by  Bon.  Amthont  J.  DiMOirD. 

18.  To  provide  that  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  entitled  to  pension  service  con- 
nected or  nonservlce  connected  shall  be  In- 
a*«sed  by  10  percent  upon  reaching  40  year* 
of  age  and  10  percent  each  10  years  tber»- 
after.  Where  the  degree  of  disability  changaa 
the  member  ot  dlmblllty  ataall  receive  tba 
amount  payable  for  the  attained  age.  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  amount  payable  for  total 
disability. 

19  Advocates  legislation  which  would  reo- 
ognlze  by  Increasing  monetary  benefits  of 
compensation,  pension,  or  retirement  par. 
and  afford  differentiation  in  dvU-serrlce  prefl 
erence  to  nondlsabled  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  have  served  honorably. 

20.  Recommends  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
on  all  tobacco  donated  by  the  RegxUar  Vet- 
erans Association  to  service  men  or  women 
In  armed  forces  and  Government  hospitals. 

21.  Recommends  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  responsibUlty  for  assistance  to  all 
honorably  discharged  members  of  the  Army 
or  Navy  and  that  In  lieu  of  employment  op- 
portunities or  InabUity  to  work  part  or  full 
time,  pension  entitlement  shall  be  granted 
such  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

22.  Recommends  a  law  providing  for  the 
return  of  all  enemy  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
country  of  their  origin  after  the  hostUltlag 
cease. 

23.  To  provide  pensions  to  veterans  for  dis- 
abUlty or  death  incurred  during  peacetime 
service  equivalent  to  100  percent  of  the  com- 
pensation payable  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  for  service-connected  disabilities 

24.  To  authorize  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  grant  burial  allowances  to  any  and 
aU  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
served  honorably,  all  deceased  veterans. 
Whether  peacetime  or  campaign. 

25.  To  authorize  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy  to  furnish  headstones  or  m&rkers  for 
graves  of  all  honorably  discharged  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

26.  Support  B.  B.  488.  by  Bon.  John 
I*m«iu.  to  provide  eUglbUIty  for  pension. 
If  otherwise  entiUed  thereto,  to  the  widows 
?i.*°^  0«e««d  veteran,  if  married  to  and 
Uvlng  With  the  veteran  for  2  year.  Im- 
mediately preceding  his  death  or  If  ahe  gave 
birth  to  a  chUd  by  the  veteran  * 

«.?!■  '^  ^^^^  "*™  "^^^  ^  oflJcers.  war- 
^^iJ^^I'  •"**  enlisted  personnel  for 
foreign  service  In  hostile  waters  during  a 
period -of -war  service  ^^s   m 

2a  Support  B.  R.  4802.  Introduced  by  Bon. 
aiaau)  C.  Bacxn.  to  provide  for  retirement 

S^.^n.''*^"'*  °®'^''  "P°°  retirement  for 
msabiuty  after  20  years  of  service  or  after 

wba!^'^^  °'  *^°*  *^^«^  personnel 
Who  served  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
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Statps  during  World  War  No.  2  and  who  held 
commissions  during  that  war  and  later  re- 
verted to  their  enlisted  status. 

89.  Support  S.  1866.  by  Senator  Walsh  of 
Massachusetts,  to  provide  monetary  benefits 
for  certain  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
discharged  for  service-connected  disabilities. 

SO.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
veterans'  hospital  in  central  Alaska,  B.  R. 
6021.  by  Hon.  Anthony  J.  Dimond. 

31.  Facilities  for  members  of  the  armed 
force*  and  their  families. 

iX  Recommends  to  extend  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1940  for  the  period 
cf  3  years  alter  discharge  or  after  the  end  of 
war. 

33.  Recommends  Congress  to  provide  for 
compulsory  retirement  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees under  civil-service  laws  after  com- 
pletion of  30  years 

34.  Recommends  Congress  to  provide  post- 
war security  through: 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  Navy  at  the  end  of 
the  war  in  its  strength  at  that  time. 

2.  Maintenance  of  the  largest  air  force  In 
the  world. 

3.  A  permanent  standing  army  of  sufficient 
size  to  protect  the  United  States. 

4.  Universal  military  training  before  the 
a:;f  of  21. 

86.  To  provide  prosthetic  and  orthopedic 
apgllHMM  needed  for  any  veteran  who  has 
served  honorably . 

88.  To  extend  the  time  within  which  to 
make  an  appeal  from  decisions  of  rating 
agencies  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

87.  Support  B.  B.  1119,  introduced  by  Hon. 
Hugh  Petebson,  to  amend  Public  Law  No. 
257.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  approved  August 
4,  1939,  so  as  to  provide  pensions  to  peace- 
time veterans  of  the  Regular  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  suffering 
from  arrested  tuberculosis  contracted  while 
in  the  service. 

38.  Support  B.  R.  3187,  introduced  by  Bon. 
John  J.  Eparkman,  to  amend  section  5,  Pub- 
lic Law  140.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

S9.  Support  B.  R.  4431,  introduced  by  Hon. 
J.  Hasoin  Petebson,  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  granting  pensions  and  in- 
creases of  pensions  to  certain  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  nurses  of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Phil- 
ippine Insurrection,  or  the  China  Relief  Ex- 
pedition, and  lor  other  purposes."  approved 
May  24.  1938. 

40.  To  amend  Public  Law  No.  743,  Sev- 
enty-sixth  Congress,  act  of  July  15,  1940,  per- 
taining to  emergency  ofllcers'  retirement 
benefits. 

41.  Provide  that  a  National  Veterans  Shrine 
be  built  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  memo- 
rium  to  all  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  veteran  or- 
ganizations which  are  recognized  b^he  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  ths  Veterans 
Bureau  shall  have  office  space  without  cost, 
the  building  to  be  maintained  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

42.  A  bill  to  abolish  special  temporary  en- 
listment contracts  In  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard. 

43.  To  amend  B.  R.  1823,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  burial  allowance  for  veterans  of 
the  Regular  Establishment.  (Introduced  by 
Hon.  John  Lesinski.) 

44.  Amend  pension  for  service-disabled 
regulars  to  equal  that  of  wartime  rates. 

45.  To  amend  that  applicants  for  enlist- 
ments and  enrollees  disabled  while  as  such, 
to  be  entitled  to  hospitalization  and  com- 
pensation same  as  if  they  had  actually  been 
mustered  into  service. 

46.  To  amend  B.  R.  1167,  by  Bon.  John  J. 
Lesinski,  Seventy -eighth  Congress:  Increase 
In  pensions  to  widows  and  dependents  of  de- 
ceased regulars  who  have  died  of  service- 
connected   disabilities. 


47.  To  amend  B.  R.  1660.  by  Bon.  John  B. 
TOLAN.  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  Adequate 
pensions  for  dependents  of  deceased  retired 
Regular  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

48.  To  amend  B.  R.  1119.  by  Hon.  Buoh- 
Peterson.  Seventy-eighth  Congress:  A  mini- 
mum monthly  pension  of  $50  for  all  Regvilar 
veterans  with  arrested  tuberculosis. 

49.  Provide  for  elimination  of  regulations 
which  prevent  members  of  United  States 
Soldiers'  Bome  and  United  States  Naval 
Home  from  receiving  their  full  pension  while 
residing  In  these  homes. 

50.  Provide  for  increase  of  $10  per  month 
In  amount  now  being  paid  hospitalized  Regu- 
lars. 

61.  Amend  H.  R.  1013.  by  John  J.  LasiNSxi. 
Seventy -eighth  Congress:  A  rating  of  per- 
manent and  total  for  all  disabled  Regular 
veterans  who  are  found  unfit  for  employ- 
ment. 

82.  Making  the  purchase  of  Government 
life  Insurance  by  military  and  naval  ofllcers 
and  enlisted  men  available  at  any  time  dur- 
ing active  service  Instead  of  120  days  after 
acceptance  of  rank  and  enlistment. 

63.  Provide  that  career  servicemen  be 
granted  aame  monetary  allowances  as  are 
granted  wartime  servicemen. 

64.  Provide  enactment  of  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Army  upon  completion 
of  25  years  of  active  service  therein. 

65.  Recommend  amendment  to  Public  Law 
No.  140.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  providing 
enlisted  men  not  retired  or  dlscharfe#'«lt3i 
a  total  disabUlty.  as  of  June  30,  19M.  be 
eligible  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and 
same  to  be  made  retroactive  for  a  period 
of  20  years.  To  be  placed  under  the  act 
with  their  consent. 

66.  Amend  Public  Law  140,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress.  June  30.  1941.  to  provide  all  en- 
listed personnel  surveyed,  discharged,  ot  re- 
tired under  the  provisions  of  prior  acts  as 
well  as  subsequent  to  June  30.  1941.  be  ex- 
tended the  benefits  of  the  act  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  degree  as  men  In  the 
Army,  whether  their  service  was  rendered 
In  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  or  any  combination  of 
service  In  any  of  these  branches.  If  they  be- 
come Itacapacitated  for  further  active  service 
In  line  of  duty,  and  not  as  a  resiQt  of  mis- 
conduct. 

57.  Provide  for  continued  preference  to  all 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the  Regular 
Establishment  under  all  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  United  States  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  a  law  that  will  require 
this  Commission  to  publish  all  eligible  lists 
and  to  make  appointments  from  the  list,  in 
order  of  merit,  with  no  eligible  passed  over 
without  legal  and  adequate  reason  therefor. 

58.  Provide  for  continuation  of  the  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  in  its  present  location. 

59.  Provide  for  equalization  of  charges  to 
all  veterans  residing  In  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home  and  United  States  Naval  Home. 

eo.  Provide  for  a  voice  In  the  management 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home  for  enlisted  men  of  the 
Army  who  own  and  support  the  home  and 
preference  for  employment  at  this  home  to 
veterans  of  the  Regular  Army. 

61.  Provide  uniform  charges  throughout 
the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  for  the  hospitalization  of  dependents 
of  all  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

62.  Provide  that  the  same  income-tax  ex- 
emptions be  granted  retired  members  as  are 
granted  actlve-dwty  servicemen. 

63.  Provide  extension  of  social -security  law 
to  every  citizen.  (8.  1161.  by  Senator  Wag- 
ner, of  New  York;  H.  R.  2861.  by  Bon.  John 
D.  DiNCEix.  78th  Cong.) 

64.  Preference  to  all  veterans  (discharged 
under  honorable  conditions) ,  In  employment, 
public  and  private,  on  parity  with  World  War 
No.  2  veterans. 


65.  Urges  deportation  of  undesirable  aliens 
and  continued  internment  until  deportation 
following  the  war. 

66.  Enlisted  regulars  who  serve  as  commis- 
sioned officers  for  60  days  or  more  m  war 

permitted  to  reenlist  in  Regular  Army  in  90 
days.  In  enlisted  grade  at  time  of  comml.s- 
slon,  and  if  other  than  permanent  become 
permanent  without  los.<;  of  seniority  and  duty 
as  commissioned  officer  to  be  counted  as  serv- 
ice for  all  purposes. 

67.  H.  R.  4099  introduced  by  Hon.  John  J. 
Lesinski,  to  extend  the  period  of  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  so  as  to  include  active  serv- 
ice with  the  United  States  military  or  naval 
forces  engaped  in  hostilities  in  the  Muro  Prov- 
ince, including  Mindanao,  or  in  tlie  Island  of 
Samar  and  Leyte  between  July  6,  1902.  and 
December  31.  1913. 


Imperialism,  a  Barrier  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or   CAIirORNIA 

IN  -raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  19,  1944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr  Speak- 
er,  we  have  been  reading  some  disquiet- 
ing news  lately  about  the  affairs  in 
Greece.  The  English  Army  has  been 
fighting  the  Greeks.  Unfortunately,  the 
British  have  been  using  equipment  made 
in  the  United  States  and  .sent  to  them  by 
virtue  of  our  lea.se-lend  arrangements.  I 
am  going  to  assume  that  this  equipment 
was  used  by  the  British  in  the  campaign 
In  which  the  Nazis  finally  captured 
Greece  and  in  the  later  caijpaipn  when 
they  were  driven  out.  and  was  not 
brought  to  Greece  specifically  to  fight  the 
Greeks. 

To  have  our  equipment,  given  to  one 
ally,  used  by  it  agaimt  another  of  our 
allies,  gives  us  a  great  shock. 

This  matter  has  raised  a  fundamental 
Issue  that  will  raise  its  head  after  this 
war  is  over  and  will  have  to  he  solved  .t 
we  are  to  have  the  peaceful  world,  which 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries have  promised  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  for  which  all  of  us  hope  and 
pray. 

Why  was  Britain  using  this  war  ma- 
terial against  the  Greeks?  Various  an- 
swers have  been  given,  but  from  them 
all  we  get  this  conclusion,  that  they 
wanted  to  control,  or  at  ica.st  be  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  group  who  was 
to  rule  Greece.  Why  should  Britain  be 
so  interested  in  the  ruling  group  in 
Greece?  We  are  again  told  that  the  rea- 
son is  that  Greece  is  athwart  the  supply 
line  from  England  to  some  of  its  de- 
pendencies of  its  zone3  of  influence.  In 
other  words,  Britain  felt  that  to  properly 
protect  one  portion  of  its  Empire  it  must 
dominate  that  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean which  included  Greece.  Greece 
consequently  is  not  to  be  permitted  to 
select  its  own  rulers;  that  job  is  to  be 
done  by  England,  not  particularly  in  tl:e 
Interest  of  Greece,  but  for  the  prime  pur- 
pose of  protecting  British  interests. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave 
the  Impression  that  this  problem  was 
prompted  merely  by  the  news  of  chaos 
and  war  in  Greece  at  this  time.  In  1M2. 
part  of  my  platform,  on  which  I  sought 
a  seat  in  the  House,  was  to— 

ICak*  pUuu  and  work  for  Axneiican  par- 
tlcipaUon  In  world  affairs  aXter  the  war  to 
w«  may  win  th«  peace  a«  well  as  the  war.  I 
was  one  of  the  great  number  of  dlslllualoned 
vrterans  wlio  saw  th»  sacrifices  of  oxir  com- 
rades dissipated  because  we  refused  to  take 
reasonable  steps  to  Insure  a  lasting  peace. 
To  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves and  ova  posterity  we  must  recognize 
that  we  are  the  great  leader  In  the  family  of 
nations  and  must  furnish  the  leadership 
which  will  make  peace  lasting  and  secure. 

As  a  corollary,  the  aggressor  nations  must 
first  be  completely  subjugated  and  then 
placed  on  probation,  with  the  right  to  the 
▼Ictors  to  periodic  Inspections  to  see  that 
they  are  no«  rearming  as  they  did  after  the 
First  World  War. 

Also,  Imperialism  In  the  old  sense  must  be 
forgotten.  The  American  policy  pursued  In 
the  Philippines  is  correct,  namely,  that  the 
backward  nations  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity and  encoursged  to  develop  their  people 
•o  they  may  lUtlmately  become  self-govern- 
ing. 

We  recognize  full  well  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Imperialism  is 
c<xnpUcated  and  extremely  involved. 
With  the  vast  number  of  races,  economic, 
religious,  and  geographic  groups,  each 
with  its  paculiar  background,  degree  of 
experience  in  self-government,  special 
problems,  traditions,  and  so  forth,  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  probably  the 
Bost  difficult  one  facing  the  world.  It 
Is  alao  admitted  that  many  groups  in  the 
world — although  in  many  respects  au- 
tonomous— if  released  from  their  present 
ties  of  goverimient  and  trade,  might  be- 
come the  victims  of  more  rapacious  coun- 
tries 4han  the  one  to  whom  they  are  now 
bound. 

But  It  seems  to  us  that  we  should 
recognize  their  right  to  handle  their  own 
affairs,  when  they  are  capable  of  doing 
so.  We  probably  must  have  benevolent 
imperialism  for  years;  perhaps  in  some 
Instances  many  generations.  But  the 
great  self-governing  nations  of  the  earth 
should  recognize  that  they  should  per- 
mit "dependencies"  to  have  theh-  own 
government  and  to  In  fact  become  a  real 
partner  in  the  family  of  nations,  when 
they  are  able  to  handle  the  job  of  sover- 
eignty. 

We  did  this  with  the  Philippines.  Mr, 
WilMe  went  so  far  as  to  state  that  each 
of  these  groups — now  dependent  upon  or 
under  the  domination  of  one  of  the  great 
nations— should  be  given  a  date  when 
ther  might  expect  to  be  turned  free.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  practical. 
Some  can  attain  sufficient  training  and 
experience  and  self-control  to  handle 
themselves  In  25  years;  others  will  re- 
quire much  more  time.  However,  we 
should  get  the  principle  established  that 
each  separate  unit,  whether  geographi- 
cal, racial,  religious,  will  be  entitled,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  to  its  independence, 
when  it  is  capable  of  handling  and  solv- 
ing its  own  problems  and  shows  the 
capacity  of  being  able  to  Uve  in  peace 
With  its  neighbors  and  the  world. 

For  1,0€0  years  we  have  preached 
^eace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
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Ml 
Congre  ss 


Rfr.    LARCADE 
Seventy-eighth 
day,  and  as  there  is  an 
former  great  Presiden 
December  28. 1  am 
ity  to  place  m  the 
to  bring  to  the  attentioi 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
us  now  realize  more 
and  how  right  was  thi; 
in  his  efforts  to  form 
tlons.    President  Wilso^i 
the  League  of  Nations 
whether  it  would  have 
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No  one  knows 

worked  or  not.   It 


was  never  complete.  After  triumphantly 
having  it  incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaty  after  the  last  World  War,  Wilson 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  his  own  Sen- 
ate by  a  margin  of  six  votes.  The  United 
States  rejected  his  plan.  Instead  of 
realizing  his  dream,  he  died  a  defeated 
and  embittered  man,  watching  the  world 
already  spinning  down  the  road  toward 
World  War  No.  2.  which  he  predicted  if 
his  plan  was  not  adopted. 
Woodrow  Wilson  died  broken-hearted. 
What  has  happened  since  that  time  is 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  help  but  won- 
der if  the  dream  of  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
been  an  accomplished  fact  if  we  would 
now  be  embroiled  in  World  War  No.  2. 

We  are  perhaps  more  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  again  have  to  face  prac- 
tically the  same  situation  after  this  war 
is  won  as  was  faced  at  the  time  of  Ver- 
sailles by  the  United  States  and  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  world,  and  let  us 
hope  that  this  time,  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  that  great  President  and  Demo- 
crat, Woodrow  Wilson,  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  right  and  salu- 
tary that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  this  great  President,  that  we  should 
pause  and  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
epic  occasion,  I  was  interested  In  the 
editorial  in  Collier's,  which  editorial 
graphically  brings  to  our  attention  the 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  well  aj 
the  situation  which  we  are  facing,  and 
with  your  permission,  I  ask  that  the  same 
be  included  under  this  writing. 
The  editorial  follows: 

VAIB   TRIAL   roa   THB   WO*U>    STAR 

After  the  First  World  War,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  planted  in  American  minds  an 
Idea  which  for  a  long  time  was  thought  to 
have  been  winter-killed  through  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Ledge  the  elder  and 
hia  isolationist  cohorts. 
Wilson's  Idea,  peeled  to  Its  essentials,  was 
•  that  modern  communications — cables,  wire- 
less (as  they  called  radio  then),  telegraphs, 
airplanes,  fast  ships,  etc.— were  rapidly 
shrinking  the  world  to  neighborhood  size, 
and  that  therefore  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  somehow  get  together  politically  to  keep 
the  peace.  Otherwise,  Wilson  believed,  there 
would  be  more  wars,  and  worse  ones,  than 
the  war  through  which  he  had  Just  pUoted 
the  United  States. 

Nobcdy  can  prove  that  If  we  had  Joined 
the  League  of  Nations  there  would  have  been 
no  World  War  No.  2.  But  It  is  at  least  true 
that  we  did  not  Join  the  League,  and  that 
there  Is  now  a  World  War  No.  a.  And  as 
WUson  predicted,  this  war  makes  the  other 
one  loclt  like  a  mere  dress  rehearsal. 

A  further  truth  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, by  all  available  signs,  are  now  In  a  mood 
to  try  some  sort  of  Improved  League  of  Na- 
tions after  this  war.  Wendell  WUUtie  fotight 
for  It  from  the  end  of  his  One  World  trip 
around  the  globe  untU  his  death.  Thomaa 
E.  Dewey  endorsed  It  as  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate.  President  Roosevelt  has 
long  teen  a  convinced  internationalist  In 
the  November  1944  elections,  numerous  pro- 
Roosevelt,  internationalist  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen were  elected  or  reelected,  whUe  a 
lot  of  veteran  Isolationists  bit  the  dust  after 
lengthy  congressional  careers— most  notably 
Senator  Gehau)  P,  Nts,  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Congressman  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York 

Whether  United  States  isolationism  Is  per- 
manently dead  Is  a  question  which  wlU  be 
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answered,  we'd  say.  only  after  perhaps  10,- 
OOO.OCO  servicemen  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try not  too  favorably  impressed  with  what 
they  saw,  heard,  tasted,  and  smelled  in  other 
countries.  But  certain  It  is  that  United 
States  isolationism  Is  a  minority  credo  today. 

That  being  the  case,  we  thliUt  we  had  bet- 
ter brace  ourselves  to  go  into  a  world  state 
of  the  kind  tentatively  outlined  at  the  Diun- 
barton  Oaks  Conference. 

If  to  do  so  we  have  to  part  with  some  of 
our  sovereignty,  that  is  evidently  agreeable 
to  most  Americans  at  this  time.  le  seems 
inevitable,  too.  that  Congress  wUl  have  to 
part  With  some  pwrtlon  of  its  now  exclusive 
power  to  make  war,  if  the  proposed  world 
council  is  to  be  able  to  send  fighting  men 
anywhere  at  any  time  to  put  down  aggres- 
sors before  they  can  do  any  serious  aggressing. 

Well.  then,  let's  make  up  our  minds  to  give 
the  world  state  a  fair  trial.  Let's  not 
hysterically  and  blindly  commit  ourselves 
to  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the  bxu-den. 
We  can  bet  that  Britain.  China,  France,  and 
Russia  will  not  overcommit  themselves.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  go  In  with  so 
many  reservations  and  whereases  as  to 
cripple  the  organization  from  the  start. 

This  plan  offers  at  least  a  hope  that  our 
children  or  their  chUdren  will  not  feel  called 
on  some  day  to  touch  off  a  world-suicidal 
shambles  powered  by  perfected  robot  bombs, 
bigger  and  better  V-2's,  and  other  killer 
mechanisms  thus  far  existent  only  In  the 
Imaginations  of  some  of  our  comic-strip  ar- 
tists. And  this  plan  may  work.  We  think 
we  can  all  agree — Internationalists,  isolation- 
ists, and  mugwumps  alike — that  we  fervently 
hope  it  may. 

It  won't  work  by  magic,  though.  The 
world  state  machine,  once  set  up.  won't  run 
Itself.  It  wUl  take  a  world  of  long-continued 
and  persistent  cooperation,  of  good  will  and 
forbearance  and  tough -minded  common 
sense  to  keep  it  operating.  To  get  down  to 
doUars  and  cents  for  a  moment,  it  will  also 
take  considerable  taxes  to  pay  the  upkeep 
o'  our  contingent  on  the  International  police 
force. 

If  we  go  into  the  world  state  with  these 
facts  firmly  in  mind,  and  with  the  realization 
that  it's  only  a  hopeful  and  promising  set-up 
and  no  sure  thing  or  foolproof  gadget,  then 
we  and  the  other  major  powers  may  be  able 
to  make  it  work.  Our  sensible  state  of  mind 
in  those  years  would  be.  we  think,  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  American  Constitution's 
framers  after  they  had  sold  this  much- 
advertised  new  Invention  to  the  people  and 
were  working  away  at  the  much  harder  task 
of  making  the  Invention  deliver  the  promised 
results.  That  constitutional  Invention,  at 
any  rate,  did  deliver. 
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Tuesday,  December  19.  1944 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  recent  turn  of  affairs  in  the 
European  war  theater,  it  has  become  nec- 
essary to  revise  our  thinking  as  to  when 
the  fighting  in  Europe  may  be  expected 
to  cease.  Present  conditions  have 
changed  the  legislative  outlook  for  the 
immediate  future.  Preceding  the  No- 
vember election,  stress  was  placed  on 
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such  important  "must"  laws  as  termina- 
tion of  war  contracts,  disposition  of  sur- 
plus war  material,  and  reconversion  from 
wartime  to  peacetime  economy.  The 
Congress  provided  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
vitally  interested  in.  and  entitled  to  knew. 
Just  what  the  President's  foreign  policy 
contemplates.  We  are  fighting  the  great- 
est, most  vicious,  and  bloodiest  war  of  all 
times.  Our  boys  are  being  killed  by  the 
thousands.  A  stupendous  pubhc  debt  is 
piling  up.  much  of  which  must  be  paid 
by  generations  yet  unborn.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  people  feel  that  they 
have  a  right  to  know  exactly  what  our 
aims  and  objectives  are  for  world  peace. 

By  a  message  to  Congress  on  August 
21, 1941,  the  President  officially  submitted 
what  we  all  had  a  right  to  believe  was  a 
definite  signed  declaration,  designated  as 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  This  message  is 
found  on  page  7223  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  87.  part  7,  first  session. 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  and  is  con- 
tained in  House  Document  No.  358.  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress,  which  is  as  fol« 
lows: 

To  the  Congresn  of  the  United  States: 

Over  a  week  ago  I  held  severar  important 
conferences  at  sea  with  the  British  Prime 
Uinlster.  Because  of  the  factor  of  safety  to 
British.  Canadian,  and  American  ships,  and 
their  personnel,  ro  prior  announcement  of 
these.meetings  could  properly  be  made. 

At  the  close,  a  public  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  President  was  made. 
I  quote  it  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress and  for  the  record: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill,  repre- 
senting His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  met  at  sea. 

"They  have  been  accompanied  by  officials 
of  their  two  Governments,  Including  high- 
ranking  officers  of  their  military,  naval,  and 
air  services. 

"The  whole  problem  of  the  supply  of 
munitions  of  war,  as  provided  by  the  Lend- 
Lense  Act,  for  the  armed  forces  cf  the  United 
States,  and  for  those  countries  actively  en- 
gaged in  resisting  aggression,  has  been  fur- 
ther examined. 

"Lord  Beaverbrook.  the  Minister  of  Supply 
of  the  British  Government,  has  Joined  in 
these  conferences.  He  Is  going  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  discuss  further  details  with 
appropriate  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government.  These  conferences  will  also 
cover  the  supply  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
have  had  several  conferences.  They  have 
considered  the  dangers  to  world  civilization 
arising  from  the  policies  of  military  domina- 
tion by  conquest  upon  which  the  Hitlerite 
government  of  Germany  and  other  govern- 
ments associated  therewith  have  embarked, 
and  have  made  clear  the  steps  which  their 
countries  are  respectively  taking  for  their 
safety  in  the  face  of  these  dangers. 

"They  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Joint 
declaration : 

"Joint  declaration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  ChurchUl,  representing  His 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom, being  met  together,  deem  it  right  to 
make  known  certain  common  principles  In 
the  national  policies  of  their  respective 
countries  on  which  they  base  their  hopes 
for  a  better  future  for  the  world. 

"First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  other: 


"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  ulih  the  freely 
expre-vsed  wishes  of  the  pe  pu-s  conccinedr 
"Third.  tl:ey  n^pett  the  rmni  of  all 
peoples  to  chocsp  the  form  of  povernmei.t 
under  wh:ch  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to 
see  sovereign  rights  und  sell-guvernment  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  l>cen  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them: 

"Fourth,  they  will  endeavor,  with  due  re- 
spect for  their  exlstinc  '  rr 
the  enjoyment  by  all  .n. 
victor  or  vai.q  i;shed.  ot  aicesK-..  mi  tquU 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  lor  their 
economic  prosperity; 

■Fifth,  they  desire  to  brinij  about  the 
fullest  collaboration  between  ull  nations  Jn 
the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  securing, 
for  all.  improved  labor  standards,  ecouumic 
advancement,  and  sorial  security: 

'Sixth,  after  the  final  oestrvirtion  of  the 
Nazi  tyranny,  they  hope  to  ec?  established  a 
peace  which  will  allord  to  all  nation.^  ihs 
means  of  dwelling  In  safetv  within  their  own 
boundaries,  and  which  wiU  afford  assurance 
that  all  the  men  in  all  the  l.-.nds  may  live  out 
their  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  ai^d  want; 

"Seventh,  such  a  peace  should  enable  fill 
men  to  traverse  the  high  seaa  and  oceans 
without  hind.-ance: 

"E  ghth.  they  believe  that  all  cf  the  nation.'* 
of  the  world,  for  realistic  as  wc'.l  as  spiritual 
reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  use  of  force.  Since  no  future  petce  can 
be  maintained  If  land.  sea.  or  air  arma- 
ments continue  to  be  employed  bv  nsi^ions 
which  threaten,  or  may  threaten.  a 

outside  of  their  frontiers,  they  belu  ul- 

Ing  the  establishment  of  a  wider  and  pr-r- 
manei^t  system  of  general  security,  that  ilie 
disarmament  of  such  nations  is  es!!if>ntlal. 
They  will  likewise  aid  and  encourage  all 
other  practicable  measures  which  will 
liphten  for  peace-loving  peoples  the  crtlshing 
burden  of  armaments. 

•■(.Sipnedi  Frankltn  D.  Roosr\ri  t. 
"(Signed)  Winston  .S  CHvr.rniLi  " 
Tlie  Congress  and  the  President  having 
heretofore  determined,  tliiough  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  on  the  national  policy  of  Anuri- 
can  aid  to  the  democracies  which  Exst  ai.d 
West  are  waging  war  a  "a:nst  dictator  Itii  .s. 
the  military  antl  naval  conversations  at  the<-e 
meetings  made  clear  gains  in  furthering  the 
effectiveness  of  this  aid. 

Furthermore,  the  Prime  Minister  and  1  are 
arranging  for  conferences  with  tlie  Soviet 
Union  to  aid  it  in  Its  defniFe  reainst  the 
attack  made  by  the  principal  a^;;;c-!ior  cf 
the  modern  world — Germany. 

Finally,  the  declaration  of  principle."*  at 
this  time  presents  a  goal  which  Is  woith 
while  for  our  type  of  civilization  to  seek.  It 
is  so  rtear-cut  that  it  is  difficult  to  opprse  in 
any  major  particular  without  automatically 
admitting  a  willingness  to  Eccept  compro- 
mise with  nazi-ism;  or  to  agree  to  a  world 
peace  which  would  give  to  nazl-ism  domina- 
tion over  large  numbers  of  conquered  na- 
tions. Inevitably  such  a  peace  would  te  n 
gift  to  nazl-ism  to  take  breath— armed 
breath — for  a  second  war  to  extend  the  con- 
trol over  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the  American 
Hemisphere  itself. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  for  me  to  ell 
attention  once  more  to  the  utter  lack  of  valid- 
ity of  the  spoken  or  written  word  ol  the  Kai-i 
government. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  r.-'.t 
that  the  declaration  of  principles  includ<  s. 
of  necessity,  the  world  need  for  freedom  of 
religion  and  freedom  cf  information.  No 
society  of  the  world  organized  under  the 
announced  principles  could  survive  without 
these  freedoms  which  arc  a  part  of  the  whole 
freedom  for  which  we  .strive. 

Phanxlin  D  P.oosevixt. 
The  Wurre  House.  August  :'f,  1941. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  »Ut«nent  bjr  the 
President  Is  rery  clear  and  understand- 
able, and  the  American  people  accepted 
It  as  such.  Consequently,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  press-conference  statement 
is  most  unfortunate.  His  message 
quoted  the  purported  Atlantic  Charter. 
It  went  further  and  indicated  that  the 
charter  was  signed  by  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill.  Remem- 
ber, this  was  a  message  and  not  a  casual 
observation.  Indeed,  this  last  Presiden- 
tial Interpretation  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  view  of  his  message.  As  a  re- 
ault.  the  press  generally,  as  well  as  the 
columnists  and  commentators,  is  express- 
ing wonderment  and  alarm  at  what  has 
happened. 

In  short,  is  there  an  Atlantic  Chwter 
and  does  the  United  States  intend  to  ad- 
here to  the  terms  of  the  Presidential 
message  of  August  21,  1941?    Editorials 
from  the  metropolitan  press  have  re- 
ceived widespread  publicity,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  general  view 
Is  about  the  same.  Pursuant  to  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  me,  I  am  including  here- 
in ao  editorial  from  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News;  one  of^the  leading  smaller 
town  dailies  in  the  6tate  of  Michigan, 
This  paper  has  supported  what  it  jjre- 
sumed  was  the  President's  foreign  policy 
evea  before  our  cotmtry  entered  the  war. 
Therefore,  when  a  friendly  publication 
comments  adversely  on  the  present  situ- 
ation, it  cannot  be  considered  carping 
criticism  and  Is  indicative  of  Just  how 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens  feel  at 
the  moment.   The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

CHASSm  OB  WOAZT 

Wan.  tben.  |ust  what  to  th«  Atlantic  Char- 
,  w?    Thto    to   the    question    the    American 
people,  and  the  people  of  Poland  and  Britain 
are  entitled  to  ask.  and  to  receive  a  frank 
answer,    after    President    Roo«eyelt>    Inex- 
pUcable  dtodosure.    Back  from  a  long  vaca- 
tion during  a  time  when  the  Nation  and  the 
entire  world— wen  Prime  Mtateter  Church- 
ni — were   ooafacd    over    American   foreign 
policy,  the  Preakient   chose   his   first  press 
conference  to  hold  the  charter  up  to  ridicule. 
•The  charter   was  never  signed,"  he   as- 
serted.    Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Churchill  have 
original  copies  of  the  text,  but  only  scribbled 
notes,   some   In   hto   handwriting,   some   In 
Mr.  Ch\irchlU's.     To   get   an   original   copy 
tt  wotild  be  n«cessary.  according  to  Mr.  Roose- 
yt.  to  go  to  the  naval  radio  operators  who 
tfiqiatcbed  it  from  H.  M.  S.  Prince  of  Wales 
(which  now  lies  at  the  bottom  ot  the  Pacific 
Ocean    off    Sumatra)     and    the    V.    S.    S. 
Augusta. 

Prom  thta  the  only  deduction  passible  to 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which  has  been 
widely  publicized  for  the  last  3  years  as  the 
statement  of  Allied   war   alms,   to   no  such 
thirg.    What  It  ,s  remains  to  be  defined,  but 
there  to  no  Interpretation  possible  from  the 
President's  offhand  remarks  except  that  It 
to  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  binding  document. 
II  to  thto  Indirect  and  perplexing  manner 
of  dealing  with  vital  Issues  of  world  peace 
.  which   has   done    more    than    anything    to 
eonfuaa  and  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the    American    pec^to-     At    a    time    when 
Mr.  ChurchlU  to  calling  upon  the  President 
to  state  America's  position,  so  that  the  Axto 
can  no  longer  point  with  glee  to  «  deep  ap- 
parent rllt  to  Anglo-American  relations.    Mr. 
Roowvelt  asserts  that  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
keystone  of  what  the  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  to  our  chief  aim  la  Ue  war,  to  an  un- 
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totematlonal  organisation  to  maintain  peace 
by  force.  This  sounds  well  and  writes  well. 
But  we  hear  little  or  nothtog  from  the  people 
who  talk  about  peace  In  regard  to  Interna- 
tional Justice,  tolerance,  and  a  policy  of  *nive 
and  let  live."  Why  not  come  down  to  etu^h 
and  get  out  to  the  open  and  teU  people 
frankly  that  if  we  want  peace  in  the  world, 
then  the  nations  of  the  world  must  be  wiU- 
tog  to  do  Justice  to  one  another.  All  na- 
tions, large  and  smaU.  must  be  willtog  to 
let  each  other  live.  Thto  is  gotog  to  mean 
a  sxurender  of  some  of  our  sovereignty  and 
some  of  our  privileges,  but  It  must  be  done 
If  we  are  to  have  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  present 
situation  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  Poland  does 
not  speak  well  for  any  future  peace  and 
peace  organization.  Are  we  furnishing  lend- 
lease  supplies  and  helping  Churchill  and 
Stalto  to  domtoate  the  small  nations?  Are 
we  sendtog  oiu-  boys  across  to  fight  and  die 
for  British  and  Russian  dominance  of  the 
small  nations?  Why  should  we  fight  to  main- 
tato  Eiiropean  royalty  and  nobility  in  power 
In  Greece  or  anywhere  else?  Where  is  the 
justice  of  partitioning  Poland?  It  now  be- 
gins to  look  entirely  too  much  like  robber 
bands  of  old  sitting  down  to  divide  the 
spoUs.  Is  the  United  States  gotog  to  be  a 
party  to  such  policies?  If  Churchill  and 
Stalin  are  going  to  dictate  the  governments 
to  Greece  and  Italy,  they  may  try  the  same 
In  Norway,  Sweden.  Holland,  etc.  What  to  to 
stop  them  fiom  reach  tog  out  and  trying  to 
dictate  our  form  at  government  to  the  United 
States? 

Congress  to  strangely  sUent  on  these  ques- 
tions. Can  it  be  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  going  to  sit  quietly  by  and  let  the  Presi- 
dent cooperate  with  Churchill  and  Stalto  to 
a  policy  of  domtoating  and  dictating  to  the 
smaller  nations,  and  even  partitioning  them 
tip,  like  It  to  now  proposed  to  do  with  Po- 
land? We  are  not  going  to  build  prestige  and 
friendship  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
for  ourselves  U  we  take  part  to  the  power 
politics  of  SUlto  *nd  Churchill.  A  little 
plain  speaking  and  a  little  stiff  backbone  to 
Congress  might  have  a  good  effect  on 
Churchill  and  Stalin. 

Then,  one  more  subject  that  to  now  before 
Congress.  Do  not  for  one  moment  delude 
yourself  toto  thinking  that  people  will  be  to 
favor  of  compulsory  military  training.  CaU 
It  anythtog  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  sugar- 
coat  the  proposal  to  any  way  you  wish.  If 
It  to  compulsory  then  the  people  are  going 
to  be  agatost  it.  Our  forefathers  left  Burc^w 
to  get  away  from  compulsory  military  trato- 
lEg.  Thto  to  a  subject  that  can  be  discussed 
and  settled  after  the  war  to  over.  4  or  6  year* 
from  now.  It  does  not  seem  fair  and  reason- 
able that  Members  of  Congress  who  do  not 
themselves  have  to  go  toto  training  should 
use  their  power  to  force  thto  on  the  younger 
generation. 

The  writer,  like  many  others,  would  llk9 
to  see  Members  of  Cozigress  speak  up  ard 
assert  themselves  a  little  more.  Many  people 
say,  and  Justly  so,  that  Congress  has  abdi- 
cated to  favor  of  the  Executive,  and  that  the 
courts  have  become  subservient  to  the  ad- 
ministraUve  department.  It  should  be  made 
plain  to  Congress  now  and  once  and  for  all 
that  our  country  to  not  going  to  become  a 
lackey  for  ChurchlU  and  Stalin  to  the  game 
of  world  power  politics. 

The  American  people  want  peace  and  wUl 
stand  for  a  world  organteatlon  to  preserve 
peace,  if  such  an  organization  can  be  openly 
and  securely  built  upon  a  plan  and  poUcy 
of  Justice  and  fair  dealtog.  and  live  and  let 
live  for  small  as  well  as  large  nations.  If  not 
then  we  shall  have  and  ought  to  have  a 
repetition  of  the  Isolationist  fight  of  25  years 
ago.  We  want  no  organization  dominated 
by  Great  Britain  and  Russia  for  their  own 
selfish  power  pur|>06es. 
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M.  V.  A.  in  Commandinf  Position 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Shelton.  a  special  writer  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  creating  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority.  He  has  followed 
the  movement  since  its  inception  and 
written  many  articles  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  I 
Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Shelton  published  in  Busi- 
ness Week.    It  follows: 

M.  V.  A.  IN  Commanding  Placs 

Presidential  backing  and  senatorial  lead- 
ers' pledges  assure  its  prompt  attention  by 
next  Congress,  says  St.  Louis  writer;  physical 
pattern  as  outlined  by  flood-control  bill  shows 
development's  vast  scope;  support  from  Na- 
tional Farmers'  Union  to  great  aid,  he  says. 

A  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  proposed  as  a 
regimen  of  discipline  and  development  for  the 
giant,  unruly  son  of  the  Father  of  Waters, 
has  moved  into  a  commanding  place  on  the 
Itot  of  domestic  issues  awaittog  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

After  having  been  debated  for  months 
throughout  the  528,000  square  mUes  of  the 
vast  Missouri  River  drainage  basin,  the  pro- 
posed M.  V  A.  came  to  the  front  so  insistently 
In  the  Senate  that  It  threatened  to  block 
the  billion-dollar  flood-control  bill.  The 
threat  faded  away  when  Ssnate  leaders  gave 
assurance  that  M.  V.  A.  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  in  the  new  Congress. 

As  a  unified  program  for  the  Missouri, 
stretching  2.469  miles  from  its  source  In  the 
mountains  of  Montana  to  Its  broad  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi  above  St.  Louis, 
M.  V.  A.  had  fresh  and  powerful  support  from 
President  Roosevelt. 

BASIC  PLAN  ADOPTED 

In  a  special  message  November  28.  the 
President  again  recommended  to  Congress 
the  creation  of  an  M.  V.  A.,  declaring  that  the 
basic  en^neerlng  plan  for  the  Missouri  Valley 
adopted  in  the  flood-control  bill  could  be 
satisfactorily  developed  and  admtototered 
only  by  such  an  agency. 

The  flood-control  bill  sets  up  a  physical 
pattern  for  Missouri  Valley  development  of 
vast  scope  and  magnitude,  modeled  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  It  combines 
plans  of  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Interior 
Department's  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  recon- 
ciling certain  conflicts  to  provide  tor  more 
than  80  dams  and  reservoirs  with  capacity  to 
store  in  excess  of  75,000.000  acre-feet  of  water. 

Most  of  the  water  would  be  stored  in  time 
of  heavy  run-olT  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
thus  preventing  or  diminishing  disastrous 
floods  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Missouri. 
Stored  water  would  be  available  for  diversion 
to  nearly  5.030.000  fertile  but  dry  acres,  and 
for  release  through  power  plants  to  generate 
electricity. 

Released  water,  too.  would  aid  navigation 
on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  hy  provid- 
ing Pddltonal  flow  in  dry  seasons.  Plans  of 
the  Army  engineers  call  for  a  9-foot  channel 
for  the  760-mile  stretch  from  Slouz  City, 
luwa,  to  the  mouth. 

UANT  ACCNCns  nrraBESTTD 

The  navigation  function,  however,  has  been 
made  subordtoats  to  domestic,  municipal. 


livestock  watering,  irrigation,  mining,  and  In- 
dustrial purposes. 

While  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  on  this  pattern  would  be  principally 
by  the  Army  engln3ers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  numerous  other  agencies  are 
Interested.  Including  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Principal  features  of  the  physical  plan,  as 
agreed  on  by  the  Army  engineers  and  Recla- 
mation Bureau  In  their  joint  report,  made  a 
part  of  the  flood  control  bill,  are: 

In  the  upper  Missouri  River  Basin  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  plan  for  19  reservoirs  on 
tributaries  Is  {^pted.  for  purposes  of  Irri- 
gation, flood  colitrol,  sUt  storage,  and  power 
development. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Basin  the  Reclamation 
plan  for  27  small  reservoirs  is  substituted  for 
the  Army's  proposal  for  2  large  reservoirs. 

On  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri  between 
Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  the 
compromise  approves  three  of  the  five  reser- 
voirs proposed  by  the  Army  and  -two  proposed 
by  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 

MANY  NEW  EESEnVOIRS 

Army  reservoirs  are:  Garrison,  near  Staun- 
ton, N.  Dak.,  17,000.003  acre-feet  of  storage; 
Fort  Randall,  S.  Dak..  5,100.000  acre-feet; 
Gavins  Point,  above  Yankton.  S.  Dak.,  200,000 
acre-feet. 

Reclamation  Bureau  reservoirs  are:  Oahe, 
near  Pierre,  S.  Dak  .  19,600,000  acre-feet,  and 
Big  Bend,  southeast  of  Arnott,  S.  Dak., 
250,000  acre-feet. 

Plans  for  power  were  not  developed  in  de- 
tail in  the  Joint  report.  The  minimum  out- 
put of  firm  power  as  proposed  by  the  Recla- 
mation Bureai  wouU  be  close  to  1.000,000 
kilowatts,  but  alternate  plans  call  lor  as 
much  as  3,000,000  kilowatts. 

On  the  minor  western  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  and  In  the  basins  of  the  Niobrara, 
Platte,  and  Kansas  Rivers,  plans  are  adjusted 
to  meet  the  Reclamation  Bureau's  desire  for 
additional  irrigation.  For  the  lower  Mis- 
souri the  Army  plan  for  control  is  not  dis- 
turbed. This  includes  seven  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs on  tributary  streams. 

The  Joint  plan  contemplates  substantial 
reimburaement  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  revenues  from  power  and  irrigation 
water. 

POWEX  SKtSMISH  WON 

Significance  to  attached  to  the  Senate  re- 
jection, 42  to  27.  of  a  provision  that  M.  V.  A. 
proponents  considered  Inimical  to  public 
power  dtotrlbutlon.  This  was  an  amendment 
giving  the  Government  authority  to  con- 
struct transmission  lines  for  marketing  the 
power  only  If  buyers  taking  the  power  at  the 
site  of  production  had  not  purchased  90  per- 
cent of  the  capacity  wlthto  3  years. 

Senators  who  led  the  fight  against  thto 
amendment  interpreted  It  as  giving  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  to  private  power  companies. 
Its  defeat  was  hailed  as  a  victory  for  public 
power. 

In  the  next  Congress  one  of  the  champions 
of  an  M.  V.  A.,  Senator  Gut  M.  Gillette, 
won't  be  back,  but  other  proponents  are 
gaining  support  for  the  project.  A  growing 
number  of  Congressmen  now  believe  that 
only  a  stogie  totegrated  agency  can  handle 
such  a  vast  program. 

There  will  be  powerful  opposition,  of  course. 
Many  Congressmen  think  that  extotlng  Fed- 
eral agencies  can  carry  out  the  valley  pro- 
gram. The  same  Interests  which  opposed 
T.  V.  A.  may  be  expected  to  oppose  M.  V.  A. 
with  more  or  less  equal  stubborness.  But 
considerable  support  for  the  project  is  coming 
from  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  Its 
State  organizations  to  the  western  part  of 
the  Missouri  VaUey. 


Henry  Bascom  Steagall 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  31,  1944  .^ 

On  the  life.  ch.T.acter,  and  public  service  of  . 
Hon.  HiNBY  Basco.14  Steacall.  late  a  Rrp- 
resentalive  from  the  State  of  Alabama 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
spent  considerable  time  m  his  congres- 
sional district  some  years  previou.sly, 
during  which  I  heard  from  his  constitu- 
ents so  many  complimentary  references 
to  their  Congressman.  I  wa.s  not  at  all 
surprised  to  learn  upon  entering  this 
House  what  a  kindly,  patient,  charming, 
able  gentleman  and  legislator  our  la- 
mented colleague  was.  I  ihorouRhly  en- 
joyed my  entire  service  with  him  and 
am  very  grateful  for  hi.s  considerate 
kindness  and  friend.ship.  He  had  no 
enemies  in  the  Hou.se  and  must  have  had 
few.  if  any,  real  ones  eLsewhere.  On  the 
other  hand  his  attractive  personality 
and  excellent  disposition  was  such  tliat 
to  know  him  was  to  at  least  like  him, 
if  not.  in  fact,  to  be  thoroughly  devoted 
to  him. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  be  out  of  town 
when  this  able  and  lovable  dean  of  the 
Alabama  deleKation  pa.ssed  away.  In 
fact,  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  BoykinI  and  I  le/t  Mo- 
bile.  Ala.,  at  approximately  that  sad  hour 
to  fly  here  and  vote  on  legislation  being 
sponsored  by  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Our  arrival  was  tremendou.sly  saddened 
by  information  of  the  great  bereavement 
we,  his  congressional  district,  his  State, 
and  his  Nation  had  suffered. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Steacall  had  not  only 
been  dean  of  the  Alabama  delegation  for  ^ 
7  years  but  was  20  years  senior  to  the 
Alabamian  who  ranked  next  to  him  in 
point  of  service.  It  was  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  I  smd  many  others  addressed 
and  referred  to  him  as  Marse  Henry. 

I  vividly  recall  my  last  conversation 
with  Mar.se  Henry,  of  jnhich  I  naturally 
thought  immediately  upon  learning  of 
his  death.  It  occurred  several  days  pro- 
viously;  in  fact,  just  the  day  before  we 
left  for  Mobile  and  perhaps  30  minutes 
before  he  commenced  his  last  .speech  in 
the  House.  Not  wishing  |,o  miss  the  vote, 
I  approached  him  with  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining when  it  would  probably  occur. 
During  the  conversation  he  said.  "I  am  a 
sick  man  and  ought  to  be  in  bed."  I 
thought  he  merely  suffered  from  a  cold 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  ample  warning 
he  had  received  or  that  he  had  under- 
gone a  physical  examination  that  very 
morning.  It  was  characteristic  of  Marse 
Henry,  despite  the  warning,  to  make 
that  great  speech,  primarily  in  behalf  of 
those  for  whom  he  had  fought  so  long, 
so  ably,  and  so  successfully. 

His  29  years  in  this  body  is  probably  a 
record  for  our  State.  Throughout  that 
time  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
constituents  and   his  country,  but  the 
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broad  Arid  of  momentous,  well-nigh 
breath-taking,  accomplishments  opened 
for  him  only  after  he  became  chairman 
of  the  all-Important  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  11  years  ago. 
D.fflcxilt  though  it  be  to  choose  from  the 
vast  amount  of  valuable  legislation  he 
.  was  privileged  to  sponsor,  I  have  an  idea 
th«t  hU  name  will  go  down  In  history 
most  Indelibly  as  the  father  of  guaran- 
teed bank  deposits,  for  which  law  he  in- 
defatigably  fought  and  which  legislation 
has  raved  and  will  continue  to  save  mil- 
lions, yes,  billions  of  dollars  for  the  com- 
paratively small  bank  depositors  of 
America.  Of  his  many  monuments,  I 
am  Impressed  that  this  stands  out  above 
the  others. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  his  valuable 
service  had  to  conclude  and  that  this 
distinguished  gentleman  is  with  us  no 
more.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
colleagues  here,  by  his  relatives,  and  by 
htohort  of  friends  in  the  Third  Con- 
flrMiiunal  District  of  Alabama  and  else- 
wlMte.  The  members  of  his  family,  to 
whom  our  hearts  go  out  in  deep  sympa- 
thy, have  lost  a  devoted  father,  grand- 
father, and  uncle.  We  in  the  House  have 
lost  a  dear  friend  and  an  able  colleague. 
His  constituents  are  bereaved  by  the  loss 
of  an  excellent  public  servant,  and  the 
Nation  is  denied  the  ability  of  a  great 
statesman. 
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Natnralisatioa  •£  FilipiMt— Oumfet  in 
Basic  Polides  Sbould  Not  Be  Made 
Uadcr  Guise  of  War  Measv* 


IX'I'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  J.  LEROT  JOHNSON 

or  CAUPOUfXA 

IN  TBS  HOD3I  OF  RSPRSSXNTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  December  19,  2944 

Mr.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  December  4,  1944.  I  objected  to 
the  consideration  of  H.  R.  4826  by  tmani- 
mous  consent.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
was  to  permit  the  naturalization  of  all 
Filipinos  now  in  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii.  It  is  fair.  I  believe,  to  state 
frankly  the  reasons  why  I  offered  this 
objection. 

As  I  view  this  bill  it  changes  a  funda- 
menul  and  basic  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1924. 
At  that  time  we  passed  the  immigration 
hill  which  prevented  Filipinos  and  other 
orientals  from  becoming  citizens.  Ex- 
haustive hearings  were  held  on  that  bill 
and  after  considerable  debate  this  prin- 
ciple was  laid  down  as  the  policy  which 
we  would  adhere  to  in  our  immigration 
and  naturalisation  matters. 

The  theory  back  of  this  principle  of 
exclusion  was  that  the  races  excluded 
were  not  assimilable.  In  most  of  the 
Western  States,  where  the  Filipinos  live. 
th»7  are  not  permitted  to  intermarry 
with  members  of  the  white  race. 

I  have  no  feeling  of  iU-will  toward  any 
race,  or  any  perscn  of  any  race.  When 
the  immigration  law  was  passed  I  agreed 


with  the  principle 
stiU  do.    If   that 
changed,  we  should 
tion  of  the  war  and 
liberation  do  what  we 

The  Filipinos  cam^ 
under  one  set  of 
them  and  to  us.   Now 
the  rules  and  obtain 
accorded  them  under 
when  they  entered 

This  change  is 
theory  that  it  is 
war  effort.    Also  that 
stimulate  the  Filipinos 
eract  Japanese 
prove  that  the  United 
friendly  to  the  Filipinos 

If  the  Filipinos  hav( 
oiu*  friendship  and  ou 
Ing  them,  after  all 
them,  I  for  one  am 
passage  of  this  law 
their  views. 

According  to  a  receijt 
der  the  auspices  of  th< 
cil  of  the  Institute  of 


\na  rporated  in  It  and 
pr  nclple    should    be 
await  the  termina- 
after  calm  de- 
then  think  is  best, 
to  our  country 
,  well  known  to 
wish  to  change 
cfertain  benefits  not 
the  rules  in  effect 


reqi^ested  now  on  the 
to  help  the 
5uch  action  would 
and  would  count- 
propaganda  designed  to 
>tates  is  not  really 


any  doubt  about 
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have  done  for 
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American  Coun- 
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The   United   Statee 
country  an  entirely  new 
not  only  to  the  Phlllpplii 
tory  of  the  world.    It  established 
ment  designed,  so  It 
happinew,  peace,  and  pro*)erlty 
of  the  Philippine  Islands 
systea*'  of  free  primary 
aged  the  management  of 
fairs  by  Filipinos,  and  , 
ually  for  self-government 
statehood. 
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I  ind  an  Independent 


11,000,000.000  on 
lave  given  them 
lelations,  by  re- 


We  have  done  Just  wi  at  President  Mc 
Kinley  promised  and  n  ore.  In  1934  we 
passed  the  Tydings-Mc  Duffle  Act  which 
gave  to  the  Philippines  their  complete 
independence  as  of  J  ily  1,  1946.  To 
understand  what  a  n  volutionary  and 
humsme  step  this  was  t  le  Filipinos  need 
but  look  around  them  at  their  Malay 
brothers  and  contempla  te  their  situation 
as  contrasted  with  thj  t  of  the  Philip 
pines. 

We  have  spent  over 
the  Philippines.     We 

preferences  in   trade     , 

funding  to  them  moneyi  collected  as  im 
port  duties.  From  193  to  1943  we  re- 
mitted to  them  $5,243.1  00.09,  duties  on 
products  other  than  coconut  oil,  and 
there  was  about  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  still  due  them,  awaiting  with- 
drawal. For  the  years  1938  to  1943  the 
Philippines  withdrew  $J  4.565,016.41  and 
there  was  on  deposit  subject  to  with- 
drawal $27,278,085.72.  i  Jnder  the  Sugar 
Act  certain  payments  vere  made  to  the 
Philippines.  The  amouht  due  them  for 
the  period  1940  to  1943  w  bis  $61,616,697,  of 
which  $29,000,000  was  wi  hdrawn  and  the 
balance  is  drawing  interest  until  with- 
drawn. These  moneys  were  to  be  held 
In  a  separate  fund  to  be  paid  to  the 
Philippines  to  meet  n<  w  expenditures 
and  hdp  them  prepare  or  the  assxmip- 
tlon  of  the  responsibilllies  of  an  inde- 
pendent state.  We  no ;  only  granted 
them  independence  bu 
money  of  our  taxpayers 


we,  with  the 
and  consumers. 


helped  them  build  up  a  i  urplus  fund  for 


use  when  they  became 


this  with  what  the  Amiarlcan  Colonists 
got  when  they  obtained  their  independ- 
ence in  1783.    The  reasoi  i  why  our  Revo- 


free.    Compare 


lutloaary  ancestors  were  so  sturdy  and 
built  up  such  a  successful  government 
was  because  they  stood  on  their  own 
feet,  solved  their  own  problems,  and 
created  their  own  government,  without 
any  "wet  nursing"  from  any  outside  gov- 
ernment. 

What  about  our  most  recent  help  to 
the  PhUlppines?  At  Bataan  and  other 
battles  in  the  Philippines  we  lost  be- 
tween 40.000  and  50,000  Americans.  At 
Pearl  Harbor  we  lost  about  4,000.  Cer- 
tainly, these  brave  Americans  were 
fighting  to  uphold  American  honor.  But 
who  has  a  more  direct  Interest  In  the 
outcome  than  the  Filipinos?  When  the 
fighting  is  all  over  the  Islands  will  go 
to  the  Filipinos  in  1946.  But.  in  heaven's 
name,  why  should  they  not  fight?  Their 
own  country  and  independence  is  in- 
volved. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  Intelligent  or 
sensible  Filipino  can  be  misled  by  Jap- 
anese propaganda,  after  all  that  has 
happened  to  them  and  after  aU  we  have 
done  for  them?  When  the  remnant  of 
our  gallant  heroes  march  out  of  Jap- 
anese prisons,  the  Filipinos  will  march 
in  to  take  over  the  country  which  our 
troops,  plus  some  Filipino  help,  recovered 
for  them. 

And  to  encourage  the  Filipinos  to  fight 
for  their  own  country  we  are  now  told 
that  we  must  change  our  whole  funda- 
mental pohcy  of  naturalization  and  ad- 
mit to  citizenship  those  Filipinos  who 
are  here  and  in  Hawaii.  We  cannot 
solve  race  problems  by  adding  more  un- 
assimilable  people  to  our  populaUon. 
Let  us  wait  and  if  a  policy  change  is  re- 
quired, make  the  change  in  the  calm 
atmosphere  of  a  peaceful  world.  My 
mind  is  open  on  the  matter,  but  cer- 
tainly I  will  not  do  this  now  in  the  midst 
of  our  greatest  war. 


Teamwork  Between  Employer  and 
Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  KISSOUKI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBESSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19, 1944 

B«r.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Emerson  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  has  one 
of  the  largest  turret  plants  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  made  a  wonderful  record 
in  manufacturing  turrets  starting  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  President  of  this  firm.  Mr.  Stuart 
Symington,  visited  England  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war  and  secured  all  the 
blueprints  and  information  relative  to 
the  manufacture  of  turrets.  How  many 
thousands  of  these  tiurets  have  been 
placed  in  airplanes  used  by  the  United 

ri^^^  **"*  ^^  ^^'**5  ^  ^o  °o^  J^now.  but 
the  firm  has  been  recognized  for  its  out- 
standing work  in  connection  with  the 
war. 

Commander  Edward  H.  OUare.  was  at 
one  time  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
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district  and  who.  it  so  happens,  I  ap- 
pointed to  Annapolis,  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  H(}nor  for  destroying 
six  Japanese  airplan<>s  on  one  mission. 
He  was  given  credit  for  saving  his  carrier 
from  destruction.  However,  I  regret  to 
say  that  later  Commander  O'Hare  lost 
his  Ufe  in  a  night  engagement  with  a 
Japanese  force. 

Mr.  Symington  conceived  the  Idea  of 
having  Sidney  Dickinson,  a  noted  painter 
of  New  York,  make  a  life-sized  painting 
of  Commander  O'Hare.  This  painting 
was  unveiled  Monday  night  at  the  Kiel 
Auditorium  in  St.  Louis.  Approximately 
10.000  workers  and  members  of  their 
families  attended  the  unveiling. 

Following  the  ceremonies  Mr.  Syming- 
ton told  the  employees  that  checks  total- 
ing $882,000  representing  Christmas  bo- 
nuses would  be  distributed.  The  bonuses 
are  based  on  a  percentage  of  net  earn- 
ings of  this  outstanding  corporation. 
Mr.  Symington  has  &s<ed  the  War  Labor 
Board  to  permit  him  to  increase  the  per- 
centage as  he  desired  to  distribute  $1.- 
256.000  rather  than  $£82,000. 

It  is  such  teamwork  as  this  that  will 
bring  success  not  only  to  this  corpora- 
tion but  to  the  loyal  employees.  Under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  Monday.  December  18.    It  follows: 

PAQmNC    or   OJMMANOn   O'HAKX   T7NTEII.X0   BT 
EMKS80N  CO. 

A  life-size  painting  of  Commander  Edward 
H.  O'Hare,  which  will  hang  temporarily  in  the 
administration  building  of  the  Emenon  Elec- 
tric Manufacturing  Co.  turret  plant.  8100 
West  Florissant  Avenue,  and  which  later  wUl 
be  presented  to  the  City  Art  Museum,  was 
unvalled  last  night  at  a  meeting  of  company 
employees  at  Kiel  Auditorium.  The  painting 
Is  by  Sidney  Dickioaon,  of  New  York. 

Approximately  10,000  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  heir  families  attended  the  meeting, 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  company  and  Local 
1102  of  the  C.  I.  O.  United  Radio  Electrical 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America.  Part  of 
the  Emerson  facilities  arc  dedicated  to  O'Hare. 
W.  Stuart  Symington,  president  of  the  com- 
pany, told  the  meeting  that  checks  totaling 
$882,000  would  be  distributed  to  workers  as 
a  Christmas  bonus.  The  amount  Is  leased  on 
a  percentage  of  earnings  of  the  company  after 
deduction  of  taxes  and  stock  dividends,  he 
said,  and  permission  is  being  sought  from 
the  War  Labor  Board  to  increase  the  percent- 
age so  that  the  distribution  would  total  $1,- 
256.000.  Speakers  in  addition  to  Symington 
Included  William  Sentner,  international  vice 
president  of  the  union;  Mayor  Aloys  P.  Kaul- 
mann;  and  executives  of  the  firm. 


Twentieth  Annhrersary  of  Radio  Station 
KFUO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  mssouii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  December  19, 1944 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  diver- 
sified radio  broadcasts  are  essential. 
Everyone  has  his  or  her  preference. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  Station  KFUO 
was  installed  to  serve  members  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  by  the  Concordia 
Theological  Seminary,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
twentieth  anniversary  of  this  station  was 
celebrated  Sunday,  December  10. 

A  brief  history  of  the  station  was  pre- 
pared by  Rev.  H.  H.  Hohenstein.  the  di- 
rector. Under  the  permission  granted 
me  I  include  this  statement  as  part  of  my 
remarks.   It  follows: 

BKIKr  RISTOIT  Or  KTUO 

KFUO,  "The  Gospel  Voice."  was  founded 
Sunday.  December  14.  1924.  when  a  800-watt 
transmitter  with  other  necessary  equipment, 
also  a  control  room  and  a  studio  were,  dedi- 
cated to  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  httlc  of  the 
old  Seminary  on  South  Jefferson  Avenue  at 
the  cost  of  $14,000,  contributed  by  members 
of    the    Lutheran    Laymen's    League,    the 
students    of    the    Seminary,    the    Walt^er 
League,  and  individuals.     Dean  Fritz  and  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Maler  constituted  the  first  radio 
committee.    The  St.  Louis  Lutheran  Publicity 
Organization   appropriated    an   annual   sum 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  station.    In 
1926  the  Reverend  Herman   H.  Hohenstein 
was  called  as  full-time  director  of  the  station. 
The  station  was  moved  to  the  campiis  of  the 
new  seminary  and  rebuilt  in  1927  at  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  contributed  by  the  Lutheran  Lay- 
men's League.    On  the  day  of  the  dedication, 
Sunday,  May  29.  1927,  the  Lutheran  Laymen's 
League  presented  the  new  building,  the  new 
towers  and  antenna  system  and  new  IXXX)- 
watt  transmitter  to  our  church  as  an  out- 
right gift.    After  the  removal  of  the  stAtlon 
to  the  new  seminary,  the  hours  of  operation 
were  Increased  to  approximately  30  hours  a 
week.    When  the  station  was  founded,  only  2 
hours  a  week  were  utilized.    In  1940  the  Fed- 
eral   Communications    Commission    granted 
us  a  new  frequency,  with  full  daytime  broad- 
casting    privileges,     from     80 14     to     102^ 
hours  a  week,  an  average  of  14>4  hours  per 
day.   This  wonderful  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment necessitated  the  erection  of  a  new  tower 
and  antenna  system  and  the  enlarging  and 
renovating  of   the   radio   building.    A   new 
6,000-watt  transmitter,   too,   was   installed, 
which    made    KFUO    a    greater    missionary 
agency    than    befor*.     This    forward    move- 
ment, which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  over 
$100,000,  has  made  KFUO  one  of  the  greatest 
and  largest  religious  radio  stations  in  the 
world. 

During  the  20  years  of  Its  exUtence,  thou- 
sands of  persons,  constrained  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  have  served  gratis  and  cheerfully  on 
the  many  programs.  Their  self-sacrificing 
spirit  of  service  cannot  be  commended  too 
highly.  May  the  Lord  graciously  Mess  them 
and  the  many  persons  far  and  near  who  have 
supported  KFUO  aU  these  years  by  their 
prayers  and  gifts. 

KFUO  has  truly  been  the  gospel  voice  dur- 
ing all  these  years,  for  it  has  exalted  Jesus  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  the  world. 
Only  the  book  of  life  contains  complete  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  number  of  souls  which 
have  been  saved,  strengthened  and  comforted 
by  sermons,  bible  studies  and  many  other 
religious  features  dally  broadcast  by  KFUO. 
We  can  never  thank  the  Lord  sufficiently  for 
giving  our  dear  church  this  modem  and  ef- 
fective missionary  agency  20  years  ago.  Its 
usefulness  and  Infiuence  have  been  developed 
beyond  the  fondest  hopes  and  expectations 
of  Ita  farslghted  founders.  Still  greater  days, 
we  believe.  He  ahead  for  KFUO.  for  radio  is 
only  1  day  old  compared  with  other  in- 
dustries. May  the  Lord  continue  to  show  us 
our  work  and  set  our  hands  to  do  it. 


The  Honorable  John  B.  Bennett,  of 
Michigan,  Makes  Outstanding  Reco.'d  in 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  19,  1944 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  cannot  permit  this  ."ips.^ion  to  clo:e 
without  expre.ssing  regret  becau.«;e  v.e  are 
losing  one  of  our  most  valuable  Mem- 
bers, Hon.  John  B.  Bennett,  who  roprr- 
sented  the  Twelfth  District  of  Mich.^^an 
during  the  past  2  years. 

I  have  known  Congressman  Bennltt 
for  many  years.    He  made  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  a  first -termer.     He  was 
defeated   by  a  few  hundred  votes  and 
would  undoubtedly  have  won  had  it  not 
been  a  Presidential  j'ear.    I  served  8';^ 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Lepislation.    When 
my  work  on  the  War  Department  and 
Labor-Federal  Security  Apcncy  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee made  it  impossible  for  me  to  carry 
more  than  one  committ^,   I   resigned 
from  the  Committee  on  W.^rld  War  Vet- 
erans'    Legislation     and     Congressman 
Bennett  took  my  place.     His  work  on 
that  committee  has   been   outstanding. 
Congressman  John  Rankin,  Democrat, 
from  Mississippi,  who  has  been  commit- 
tee chairman  for  many  years,  told  me 
personally  that  Congressman   Bennett 
had  been  of  great  help  to  the  com.Tiittee 
and  had  done  a  splendid  job  in  behalf 
of  the  World  War  veteran,  his  widow,  and 
orphans.    The  veterans  have  lost  a  real 
friend  in  Congress.     As   a   member  of 
that  commitee  he  did  much  to  obtain  a 
veterans'  hospital  for  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula.   In  fact,  many  people  on  the  in- 
side give  him  credit  for  obtaining  that 
facility  for  his  part  of  the  State.    I  have 
talked  to  numerous  labor  leaders  here. 
John  Bennett's  labor  record  has  been 
very   progressive.    He   is   a   real    inde- 
pendent.   Dsspite  tremendous  pressure, 
he  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  the 
courage  to  vote  against  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  bill.    His  labor  record  won  for  him 
the  endorsement  of  Mr.  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  of  many  other  labor  lead- 
ers.   I  have  talked  to  farm  leaders  and 
have  been  informed  that  his  record  on 
farm  legislation  has  been  exceptionally 
good.    Those  who  have  served  here  for 
many  years  find  it  is  difficult  to  .satisfy 
the  various  interests,  many  times  con- 
flicting, that  one  has  to  represent.   John 
Bennett  went  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions,   made    few   enemies    and    many 
friends.    His  Nation,  State,  end  district 
are  better  off   because   he  represented 
the  Twelfth  District  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.    I  am  sure  the  peo- 
ple of  that  district  will  send  him  back 
should  he  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
sometime  in  the  future.    He  has  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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Tht  Navy's  War  Accomt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MiMom 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

rMMbiy,  December  19. 1944 

Mr.  CXXHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Interesting  pamphlet  has  been  Issued  by 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Hon.  James  Por- 
rartai,  in  which  he  siunmarizes  the  cost 
of  the  war  in  material  terms.  He  states 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  cost  in 
human  terms. 

He  points  out  that  29,000  Navy  men 
have  given  their  lives  during  the  present 
conflict.  Further  than  this  more  than 
9.06D  are  listed  as  missing,  and  4,500  are 
prtaoners  of  war.  Thirty  thousand  five 
hundred  have  been  wounded.  That  cer- 
tainly explains  why  he  is  unable  to 
measure  the  cost  in  human  terms. 

Mr.   Speaker,   under  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  include,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  Navy  report.    It  follows: 
Tub  Natt's  Wab  Aocovnt,   NovsMaa  1944 

WBAT  TBS  MAVT  HAS  OOOT 

4.  Congreaa  since  July  1.  1940.  has  author- 
iaed  th«  Nary  to  spend  for  defense  and  war 
$118  000.000.000. 

2.  Of  this  total,  the  Navy  stlU  has  unused 
and  aTallable  for  future  needs  e24,0OO.O0O.0O0. 

5.  Subtracting  the  unused  balance  (Item  a) 
from  the  authorised  total  (item  1)  shows 
tliat  the  Navy  has  placed  orders  and  entered 
Into  other  conunitments  which  amount  to 
IM.000.000.000. 

4.  Of  these  orders  and  other  commitments. 
Kxne  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled  and,  there- 
fore, are  not  yet  payable;  they  amount  to 

•n.oco  000.000. 

5.  Subtracting  the  amounts  ziot  yet  pay- 
able (Item  4)  from  the  amount  committed 
(item  5)  shows  that  the  Navy  in  414  years 
hM  actually  spent  $69,000j000,000. 

WHAT  THX  MAVT  HAS  ACBIZVXD 

1.  The  Navy  aino*  July  1.  1040,  ba»— 
Inducted,  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  trained 
8,d00.000  olBcers  and  men. 
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EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 


HON.  CUREN 


or  MI8SOUSX 

IN  THE  BOX7BS  OP  R  a>RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Decenper  19.  1944 

Missouri.     Mr. 

the  final  re- 

by  the  research 

on  Appropriations 

Congress. 

conducted  investigations 

submitted  by  any 

ee  and  any  Mem- 

w|io  submitted  in- 
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Bjesolutions  69  and 

ite  period  of  the 


Mr.     CANNON     01 
Speaker.  I  herewith  si  bmit 
port  on  the  expendltuijes 
staff  of  the  Committee 
for  the  Seventy-elghi|h 

The  staff  has 
covering  every  inquiry 
member  of  the  commit 
ber  of  the  House 
quiries  through  the  members 
mittee  under  House 
118.  for  the  appro 
last  2  years. 

Millions  of  dollars 
through  application  0 
thus  secured  and  altht)Ugh 
the  operations  of  the 
peatedJy  made  in  the 
the  floor,  no  criticism 
with  the  staff  or  its 
pressed  at  any  time. 


3xlmii 


have  been  saved 
the  information 
reference  to 
itafl  has  been  re- 
committee  and  on 
or  dissatisfaction 
fiork  has  been  ex- 


E  CANNON 


One  of  the  features  of  these  investi- 
gations is  the  economy  with  which  they 
have  been  handled.  As  will  be  noted, 
less  than  half  the  original  $100,000  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  has  been  ex- 
pended after  supplsring  every  request  for 
data  and  the  sum  of  $50,250.84  is  turned 
back — a  record  for  volume  of  accom- 
plishment at  minimum  cost  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  congressional  investi- 
gations. 

The  following  tabulation  reflects  ob- 
ligations incurred  since  March  8,  1943, 
under  House  Resolutions  69  and  116: 

Obligations  from  Mar.  8.  1943.  through 
Dec.  31.  1944 

Personal  services: 

Regular  members  of  the  staff..  $18. 448.  82 
Salarlee  of  personnel  on  loan 
from      executive     depart- 
ments: 

Treasury 8,116.36 

CivU  Service  Commission...  6,509.90 
Interstate    Commerce    Com- 
mission    258. 31 

Agriculture 4,  561.  67 

Federal  Works  Agency .  374.  89 

Veterans  Administration 2,  364.  74 

Commerce 1,622.83 

Federal  Security  Agency 2, 164. 19 

I^bor 1, 178  10 

Office  of  Censorship .  1, 870  21 

Justice 1,994.68 

Office  of  War  Information 346. 01 

Total  personal  services 43, 810. 61 

Other  expense  Items: 

Travel  expense 6.706.48 

Communications  services 10.  68 

Supplies  and  materials «  222.  39 

Total  other  expenses 5. 938  65 

Total  obligations 49,  749. 16 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  amount  of 
$100,000  was  made  available  under  House 
Resolution  116.  Therefore  there  is  still 
available,  as  I  have  said,  the  unobligated 
amount  of  $50,250  84. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while 
vouchers  have  not  been  received  for  all 
of  the  above  obligations,  all  known  obli- 
gations have  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion In  arriving  at  total  obligations 
through  December  31,  1944. 


